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PREFACE 


‘GIvE heed to... teaching. Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
trustworthy, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, and which do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archeology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies ; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, and to mention only one, is the article in the first 
volume on the Chronology of the New Testament. 

As to trustworthiness. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief and of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for the various subjects who had made a special study of 
that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 


These scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. In a very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted, should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
NAMES (PROPER), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint ; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. The Maps have been specially prepared for this 
work by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. The Illustrations (the drawings for which 
have been chiefly made in Syria by the Rev. G. M. Mackie, M.A.) are confined to 
subjects which cannot be easily understood without their aid. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. SANDAY, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who has 
read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways, and whose 
name might have appeared on the title-page, had not illness prevented him for some 
time from carrying out his intention of reading the proof-sheets as they were ready ; 
next, his own early teacher, Dr. DonALD SHEARER, who voluntarily undertook, and 
has most conscientiously carried out, the verification of the passages of Scripture ; 
also Professor Manarry of Dublin, who kindly read some articles in proof; Professor 
ΒΥ of Cambridge; Professor Satmonp of Aberdeen: Principal STEWART of St. 
Andrews; and Principal Farrparrn and Mr. J. VERNON BarTLetT, M.A. of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 


» ἢ Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right of publication of this 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


J. GENERAL 


ras ane! moe, 

poe. = Apocalypse. 

Apoer. =a ocrypha. 

Aq. =Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 

c.=circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. = Compare. 

ct. = Contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E= Elohist. 

Sata ΞΕ τσ or Editors. 
gyp. =Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopie. 

f.=and following verse or page; as Ac 1034: 

ff. and following verses or pages; as Mt 11°#- 

Gr. = Greek. 

H= Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jabwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus, =Jerusalem. 

Jos. =Josephus. 


ΤᾺΣ =Septuagint, 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretice Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent, = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pheen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

San. =Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. =Syriae. 

Talim, Tala. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westeott and Hort’s text. 


Il. Booxs oF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament, 


Gn = Genesis. Ca=Canticles. 


Ex = Exodus. Is=Isaiah. 
Lv=Leviticus. Jcr=Jeremiah. 
Nu= Numbers. La= Lamentations. 


Dt= Deuteronomy. Ezk= Ezekiel. 


Jos=Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 
18,2S=land2Samuel. Am=Amos. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 
Chronicles. 


Ob= Obadiah. 
Jon=Jonah. 
Mie = Mieah. 


Ad. Est = Additions to S s=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and_ the 

Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Eeclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 

Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


' ‘Three Children. 


New Testament. 


| Mt=Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 


Mk= Mark. Thessalonians. 
Lk = Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 

_ Ac= Acts. Tit= Titus. 


Ezr= Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 
Neh= Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk, 
Est= Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zee = Zechariah. 


Pr= Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 


Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras, Jth =Judith. 


Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Ph=Philippians. 

Col= Colossians. 


Philem= Philemon. 

He= Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS x] 


111. Eneuisu VERSIONS 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT Ὁ. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind.= Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (2.6. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV=<Authorized Version 1611. 
AVm=<Authorized Version margin. 
RV=Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
EV = Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For tHe LIveERATURE 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM=British Museum. 

BRP =Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
CIG=Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. 

CIT =Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 
COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 
DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

GGA =Gdottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

ACM =Uigher Criticism and the Monuments. 
Hk= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HGHTL= Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HTI= History of Israel. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
J DTh=Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 
JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JQR=—Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT= Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
LOT= Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 


PEF=Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt=Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PRE=KReal-Encyclopiidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

RET—Revue des Etudes Juives. 

P= Records of the Past. 

#&S= Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SH=Studien und Kritiken. 

SWP=Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine. 

ΤῊ, or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschritt. 

TSBA=Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

WAJ= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paliistina- 
Vereins. 

ZEW =Zeitschrifé fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as Κ4 15, LOT®. 


MAPS IN VOLUME I 


PALESTINE : : 
BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, ETC. ; ‘ 
SINAI PENINSULA AND CANAAN (ILLUST 
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DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


A 


A.—This letter is used in eritical notes on 
the text of OT and NT to denote the Codex 
Alexandrinus, a MS of the Greek Bible written 


apparently in Egypt 6. A.D. 450, placed in the 
library of the Patriarch of Alexandria in 1098, 


presented by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (formerly of Alexandria), to Charles I. 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. It con- 
tains the whole Bible except Gn 1414-17 151-58. 16-19 
1669, 1 K [1 5] 121-149, Ps 49(50)°°-79 (80}}1, Mt 
11-258, Jn 6°°-8*", 2 Co 45-127, The Psalter is intro- 
duced by a letter of Athanasius to Marcellinus, 
the Hypotheses of Eusebius, and various tables; 
and is concluded by a collection of Canticles from 
OT and NT, and a Christian Morning Hymn. 
Rev is followed by two Epistles of Clenient (want- 
ing 168-63 213-20), both apparently still in ecclesiastical 
use at the time when this Ms. was written. Last 
of all, marked as extra-canonical, came eighteen 
Psalms of Solomon; but this part has disappeared. 
Its readings in OT can be most readily ascer- 
tained from Professor Swete’s edition of the LXX. 
Its NT text was published by Woide in 1786, by 
b. H. Cowper in 1860, and by E. H. Hansell in a 
parallel text, 1864. The whole MS was published 
in ἃ photographic facsimile by the Curators of the 
British Museum in 1879. J. O. F. MurRRaAY. 


& (Aleph), the first letter in the Heb. alphabet. 
This symbol in crit. app. denotes the Codex 
Sinaiticus, a MS of the Greek Bible discovered in 
the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai by 
C. Tischendorf, 1844 and 1859. It was written 
towards the middle or end of the 4th cent. 
Four scribes at least were employed on it. The 
scribe who copied Tobit and Judith wrote also six 
cancel leaves in the NT containing Mt 16°18" 
2436968, Mk 144 _Lk 1%, 1 Th 245% He 416. 81. 
besides various headlines, titles, subscriptions, 
and section numbers. This scribe Tischendorf 
further identified with the scribe who wrote the 
NT in Codex 1), Vaticanus (which see). The MS 
shows marks of revision due to various hands from 
the 4th cent. to the 12th cent. One of these, x%, 


7th cent., declares in a note at the end of 2 Es [Ezr- | 


Neh] and at the end of Est, that he had compared 
the MS in these books with a very ancient cop 


transcribed by Antoninus the Contessor, and col- | 


lated with Origen’s Hexapla by the holy martyr 

Pamphilus when in prison at Cewsarea. The cor- 

rections introduced by him in these books, though 
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; sonantal sound, ἀπ before a vowel sound. 


of an Origenic character, certainly do not embody 
the complete Hexaplaric text. 

There seems to be no clear evidence to show 
either where the MS was written, or how it passed 
into the possession of the monks of St. Catherine. 
While in their possession it fell into decay, and 
long ago the outside sheets were cut up for book- 
binding purposes ; and Tischendorf was convinced 
that the sheets he rescued in 1844 were only wait- 
ing their turn for use in the oven. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the MS is now far from 
complete. It contains portions of Gn 23, 24 and of 
Nu 5. 6. 7; 1 Ch 977-19!", 2 Es 05 -ἐπῦ [Ezr 9°-Neh], 
Est, To, Jth, 1 Mac, 4 Mac (ὃ Mac perhaps lost), 
Is, Jer, La 1-2°', Jl, Ob, Jon, Nah, Hab, Zeph, 
Hag, Zec, Mal, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, Job. 
The NT is complete, and is followed by the Epistle 
of Barnabas and part of the Shepherd of Hermas. 

The text has been published in facsnnile type— 
(1) in 1846, ‘Cod. IFrid.-Aug.,’ containing the sheets 
of OT secured in 1844; (2) in 1862, ‘Cod. Sin.,’ 
containing, besides NT, the rest of O'T', with the 
exception of a few verses (published in an appendix 
in 1867). Tischendorf also published the NT text 
in a handy volume in 1863. The OT readings are 
most easily accessible in Swete’s edition of the 
LAX (Cambridge, 1887-95, ed. 2, 1895-8). 

J. O. FV. MURRAY. 

A.—A symbol used in OT criticism by Dillmann 
to signify the Priestly elements of the Hex., more 
usually known as P. See HEXATEUCH. 

I’. 1. Woops. 

A is frequently used in AY, and sometimes 
retained in RV, in constructions that are now 
obsolete. It is found both as an adj. (or indef. 
art.) and as a prep. 4. A, as an adj., is a worn- 
down form of the Old English adj. an, ‘one.’ 
(1) In modern Eng. @ is used before a con- 
In 
the Eng. VSS of the Bible this usage is not 
invariable. See AN. (2) εἰ is found qualifying 
abstract nouns without affecting their meaning: 
Wis 12” ‘thou art of a full power’ (RV ‘ perfect in 
power’); 1919 ‘to be of a good hope’ (IV ‘of good 
hope’); 2 Co 106 ‘having in a readiness’ (RV 
‘being in readiness’); 2 Mac 13" ‘commanded 
they should be in a readiness.’ Cf. Guylforde, 
Pylgrymage 7: ‘alwaye ina redynesse to set forth 
when they woll.’ On the other hand it is sometimes 
omitted where it is required for individualising : 
Sir 3017 “at time convenient.’ (3) In Lk 9° ‘about 
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an eight days (RV about eight days) after these 
sayings’ the art. is used as in ‘a good many’; so 
1 Mac 4% ‘there were slain of them upon a three 
thousand men’ (RV ‘about three thousand ’). 

2. In other expressions A is a prep., being 
a worn-down form of av or on, and stands for 
the modern ‘at,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on.’ 2 Ch 218 ‘three 
thousand and six hundred overseers to set the 
people a work’ (RV ‘awork’); 1 Co 97 ‘who 
eoeth a warfare (RV ‘serveth’) any time at his 
own charges?’ Jth 7? ‘lorsemen ... and other 
men that were afoot.’ Most frequently with a 
verbal noun in ‘ing’: 2 Ch 16° ‘wherewith Baasha 
was a building’ (AV of 1611, later edd. ‘was 
building,’ RV ‘had builded’); 1 Es 6” ‘ Being 
still a building, it is not yet fully ended’; Lk 8” 
‘She lay a dying.’ The full form an or on re- 
mained side by side with this worn-down form: 
Ac 1386 ‘David... fell on sleep’; Mt 42 ‘He 
was afterward an hungered ’(RV ‘He afterward 
hungered.’ ‘An hungered’ oceurs also Mt 19} ὃ 
2585. 37. 42. 44 Mik 295, Lic 6°, and in all these places 
RV leaves it unchanged). 


LITERATORE.—Besides the necessary edd. of the Eng. Bible, 
Skeat, Htymol. Dict. of the Eng. Lang.2; Murray and Bradley, 
Eng. Dict. on Hist. Principles (called the Oaford Eng. Dict.) ; 
Whitney, Century Dict.; Wright, Bible Word Book?; Michie, 
Bible Words and Phrases; Mayhew, Select Glossary of Bible 
Words; Trench, Select Glossary ; together with the Concord- 
ances to Shakespeare, Milton, etc.; and the Clarendon Press 
and Pitt Press edd. of the Eng. works of the period. 

. HASTINGS. 

AARON (jintay, LXX "Aapdv).—In the narratives 
of the Exodus, Aaron is, after Moses, the most 
prominent figure. Often appearing as the colleague 
or representative of the great leader and lawgiver, 
he is in particular the priest, and the head of the 
Israelitish priesthood. We must, however, distin- 
guish between our different authorities in the 
Pent., for in the priestly narrative Aaron not 
unnaturally occupies a far more important place 
than in the earlier account of JE. 

In JE, Aaron is first introduced as Moses’ 
brother, and with the title of the Levite, in Ex 
44 J, where J”, sending Moses on his mission to 
the Israelites, appoints him, on account of his 
fluency in speech, to be the spokesman of Moses to 
the people (νν.} 15, Aaron meets his brother in 
the mount of God ; together they return to Egypt 
and assemble the elders of the Israelites, before 
whom Aaron, instructed by Moses, delivers God’s 
message and performs the appointed signs. The 
people believe; but when Moses and Aaron re- 
quest Pharaoh to grant the people temporary 
leave of absence, the king refuses to listen to them 
(Ex 4-61). In the account of the plagues Aaron 
occupies quite a subordinate place, being the 
silent companion of his brother. It is Moses who 
is sent to Pharaoh and announces the coming 
plagues (Ex 7! 81. 20. gif. 13% (J mainlyj—with 
103 contrast 10° ‘fe turned’). Aaron is merely 
called in four times alone with Moses to entreat 
for their removal (8% 051 1016), Indeed it seems 
probable that the mention of Aaron in these 
passages is due, not to the original narrative of J, 
but to the editor who combined J and E; for in 
each case Moses alone answers, and in his own 
name; in 889 088 1018 his departure alone is men- 
tioned, while in 815 it is Moses alone who prays for 
the removal of the frogs. In the history of the 
wanderings the passages relating to Aaron are for 
the most part derived from EK, where indeed Miriam 
is deseribed as the sister of Aaron (15%). With 
Hur he assists Moses in holding up the rod of God 
to ensure the defeat of Amalek (1719. 12 E), and 
together with the elders he is called to Jethro’s 
sacrifice (1813 ἢ. At Sinai,while priests and people 
remain below, Aaron accompanies Moses np the 
mountain (19°4 J), together with Nadab, Abihu, 


and seventy elders of Israel (24% 9"); and when 
Moses with Joshua alone is about to approach 
still nearer to God, Aaron and Hur are temporarily 
appointed supreme judges of the people (24% 
E). Moses’ absence being prolonged, Aaron, at 
the people’s request, makes a golden calf as a 
visible symbol of J”, for which he afterwards 
weakly excuses himself to Moses, throwing the 
blame upon the people (32!*-7!*%), At a later 
period Aaron with Miriam opposes Moses, on the 
eround that they also are recipients of divine 
revelations, Miriam being apparently regarded as 
the leader on this occasion, since the punishment 
falls upon her (Nu 12 E). Some further par- 
ticulars relating to Aaron are to be learnt from 
Dt, in passages apparently based on the narra- 
tive of JE; namely the intercession offered by 
Moses on his account after the making of the 
golden ealf (Dt 9°); the choice of Levi as the 
priestly tribe, probably in consequence of the zeal 
shown by them against the idolaters (10°); the 
death of Aaron at Moserah (site unknown), and 
the succession of his son Eleazar to the priestly 
office (10% 1, the itinerary probably from E, cf. Nu 
211. 16. 158) The last passage is important as 
showing that the tradition of a hereditary priest- 
hood in the family of Aaron was found even 
outside the priestly history. Comp. Jos 24% E, 
where mention is made of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar the son of Aaron. 

It is, however, in the priestly tradition, where 
the institution of the ordinances of divine worship 
is described at length, that Aaron figures most 
prominently as the founder of the Israelitish 
priesthood, and becomes, indeed, with Moses the 
joint leader of the people. P records several 
details respecting Aaron’s family; he is the son of 
Amram and Jochebed (Ex 6”), and three years 
older than Moses (2). 71, Nu 33°), His wife was 
Elisheba, his sons Nadab, Abihu (ef. Ex 241-9 E ἢ), 
Eleazar (ef. Jos 24% E), and Ithamar. See Ex 
6” ete. A slightly different representation of 
Aaron’s first commission is given in Ex 67-7 P, 
from that in the parallel narrative Ex 4-6! JE. 
Here Aaron is appointed the spokesman of Moses, 
not to the people, but to Pharaoh (see 71), and it is 
before the king that Aaron works a wonder, 
turning his rod into a serpent. From this point 
onwards the importance assigned to Aaron in 
P becomes very marked. He regularly co- 
operates with Moses at the time oi the 
Keyp. plagues, usually bringing these to pass by 
means of his rod in accordance with Moses’ 
instructions (Ex 79% 85% τὴ), Many commands of 
God are addressed to both leaders alike (Ex 98:0 
121-48 Ly 111 13! 143 151, Nn 21, οἵ, 131% 44), 
they are consulted by the people (Nu 9° 15%, cf. 
13%), and against both of them the murmurings of 
the people are directed (Ex 167, Nu 143, οἵ." 
16: 41 ef.8 207), All this, however, does not 
prevent distinct and characteristic parts being 
assigned to each of them. Thus the first place is 
given to Moses throughout. He receives the 
divine revelation on Mount Sinai respecting the 
appointment of Aaron and his sons to the priest- 
hood (Ex 281-64 29%), and upon the completion of 
the tabernacle solemnly consecrates them, and 
offers the appointed sacrifices (Ex 29, Lv 8. 9). 
Aaron, on the other hand, is specially ‘the priest’ 
(Ex 9110 35” 3871, Lv 137, Nu 1858), who stays a plague 
by an offering of incense (Nu 16%“); to his charge 
the tabernacle is committed (2b, 45> 1% 27f 88). and 
to him the Levites are given in exchange for the 
firstborn (<b. 3°), Aaron is distinguished from 
his sons, the inferior priests, by the anointing 
which he receives (Ex 297, Lv 813, ef. Ex 29%, 
Ly 435-16 G2. 22 1632 Ο]10. 15. Ny 35%); — passages 
which speak of his sons as being also anointed 
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robably belong to the later additions to the 

riestly Code (Ex 28% 3089 40%, Lv 75%, Nu 3%). 
Between the family of Aaron and the rest of the 
Levites a sharp distinction is drawn (see esp. 
Nu 3. 4). In this connection it is to be noticed 
that in the main portion of Nu 16 Korali’s com- 
panions in his rebellion are called ‘ princes of the 
eongregation’ (167), z.e. not all Levites (ef. Nu 
27°); their complaints are directed against the 
exclusive claims of the tribe of Levi, and all mur- 
murings are finally silenced by the miraculous 
budding of the rod of Aaron, the representative of 
the house of Levi (Nu 17"). But certain addi- 
tions seem to have been made to the ehapter to 
emphasize a different point, and in these passages 
Korah’s companions are regarded as wholly Levites, 
who protest against the superior claims of the house 
of Aaron (Nu 1691-16-19. 36-40)" See further, PRIESTS ; 
also AARONITES, AARON’S Rop, KoRau. 

For failing to show due honour to J” at 
Meribah Kadesh, in the fortieth year of the 
wanderings, Aaron was forbidden to enter the 
promised land (Nu 20°"), Shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by Moses and his own son Eleazar, 
Aaron ascended Mount Hor, on the border of the 
land of Edom, and after being solemnly stripped of 
his priestly garments, which were put on Eleazar, 
died there at the age of 123 (Nu 2079 33%8% P), 
The site of Mount Hor is uncertain, the traditional 
identification with Jebel Nebi Harun, 8.W. of 
Petra, being very doubtful (see Dillm. on Nu 207%) ; 
the itinerary of P (Nu 33°88) names six stages be- 
tween Moseroth (Dt 10° Moserah) and Mt. Hor. 

In the older literature outside the Pent., the 
mission of Moses and Aaron in Egypt is alluded to 
in Jos 245 E, and 18 12%8 (a passage which has 
affinities with EK). Micah (64) names as the leaders 
of the people at the time of the Exodus, Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam, but Aaron is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the prophets. H. A. WHITE. 


AARONITES (joys ‘3a ‘sons of Aaron’).—This 
phrase might, according to Sem. idiom, denote 
either the members of a class or guild (comp. sons 
of Korah, sons of Asaph, sons of the prophets), or 
members of a family connected by blood kinship. 
As used in OT it was understood in the latter 
sense, all the priests, at anyrate from the time of 
the second temple, tracing their descent from 
Aaron, as the head and founder of the Jsraelitish 
priesthood. The term does not occur earlier than 
the priestly portions of the Pent., where in certain 
groups of laws the epithet Aaronites is often given 
to the priests (see esp. Lv 1-3, and comp. 6° 
‘Aaron and his sons’), and a sharp distinction is 
drawn between the Aaronite priests and the 
Levites who wait upon them (see esp. Nu 3” 
16” 181"). It is doubtful whether any mention 
of the Aaronites or seed of Aaron was to be 
found in the orginal Ji (Law of Holiness), 
the present text of Lv 17? 911-11. 31. % 902.4018 
being probably due to the R. The Chronicler 
divides the priests into the houses of Eleazar and 
Ithamar, assigning sixteen courses to the former 
and eight to the latter; and, probably without 
good authority, he connects the former with the 
Zadokite priests of Jerus., and the latter with 
the family of Eli (1 Ch 24), though the name of 
one of Eh’s sons (cf. also 18 951.) would suggest a 
connexion between this family and Phinehas the 
son of Eleazar (Jos 24), Throughout his work 
the priests are frequently termed the Aaronites 
(sons of Aaron)—viz. 1 Ch 6%+57 154 2398 82 941. 31, 
2 Gh 13° 26" 2971 31 55, Neh 105 12", In 
1 Ch 12% 27" the house or family of Aaron is 
placed on a level with the other tribes; and 
similarly in some late Psalms, by the side of the 
House of Israel and the House of Levi, the priestly 


class is described as the House of Aaron (Ps 115114 
118? 135"). H. A. WHITE. 


AARON’S ROD.—Aaron’s rod is the centre of 
interest in an important incident of the desert 
wanderings—time and place are both uncertain— 
as recorded by the priestly narrator (P), Nu 17! 
(Heb. text 17/**). The passage should be studied 
in eonnexion with the more eomplex narrative in 
ch. 16, to the events of which the incident in 
question forms the sequel (see Driver, LOT 59 f.). 
In obedience to a divine command, 12 rods, repre- 
senting the 12 princes of the tribes, each with the 
name of a prince engraved upon it, together with a 
18th rod (cf. Vulg. fueruntque virgee duodecim 
absque virga Aaron) to represent the tribe of Levi, 
but bearing the name of Aaron, were deposited by 
Moses before ‘the testimony,’ z.c. before the ark. 
The following morning it was found that ‘the rod 
of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and 
put forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and bare 
ripe almonds’ (175 RV), by which it was miracu- 
lously proved that J” had Himself selected the 
tribe of Levi to be the exclusive possessors of the 
priestly prerogatives. The standpoint of the 
narrator is thus different from that of a later 
stratum in the foregoing section, which represents 
a party of Lewes in revolt against the exclusive 
priesthood of the sons of Aaron. ‘ Aaron’s rod that 
budded’ was ordered to be put back to its former 
place ‘ before the [ark of the] testimony’ (17) as a 
token to future generations of the divine choice. 
A later Jewish tradition, at variance with this 
command, and with the express statement of 1 K 89, 
is found in He 9", and in later Jewish writers, that 
the rod, like the pot of manna, had a place with 
the tables of stone within the ark. 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

AB.—See NAMES (PROPER), and TIME. 


ABACUG.—The form in which the name of the 
prophet Habakkuk appears in 2 Es 1”, 


ABADDON.—This word is found in the OT 
only in the Wisdom Literature. When it first 
appears, the old view of Sheol as a place where 
the family, national, and social distinctions of the 
world above are reproduced, had been partially 
displaced ; and in some measure the higher concep- 
tion had gained acceptance, which held that in Sheol 
at all events moral distinctions were paramount, 
and that men were treated there according to their 
deserts. In Job 9113 Abaddon (jinax) bears the 
general meaning of ‘ruin,’ ‘ destruction.’ (But see 
Dillm. and Dav. in doc.) In the other instances of its 
occurrence, however, it is specialised, and designates 
the place of the lost in Sheol. Thus in Job 26%, Pr 
1511 27° (max, ini Keré jay) it occurs in conjunction 
with ‘Sheol’ (διδῶ), and in Ps 88 with ‘grave’ 
(sap). Again, in Job 28” a further development is 
to be observed. In this passage it is linked with 
death (nv), and personified in the same way as we 
find xv in Dn 4% and Hades in Rev 6%, and 
mnvand mpo in the Talmud. The word is found 
once more in the Bible in Rev 8". In this passage 
it 15 used as the proper name of a prince of the 
infernal regions, and explained by the word ᾿Απολ- 
λύων Ξε " Destroyer.’ In the LAX jas is always 
rendered by ἀπώλεια, except in Job 8113 where LAX 
implies a different text. The first two meanings 
above given are found in the Aram. and later Heb. 
Finally, in the latter in the’ Emek Hammielech, f. 15. 
3, Abaddon becomes the lowest place of Gehenna. 

it. H. CHARLES. 

ABADIAS (’ABadias), 1 Es 8*%.—Son of Jezelus, of 
the sons of Joab, returned with Ezra from captivity. 
Called Obadiah, son of Jehiel, Ezr 8°. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
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ABAGTHA (xpiax, Est 1%), one of tlre seven 
chamberlains or eunuchs sent by Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) to fetch the queen, Vashti, to his 
banquet. The name, which is apparently Persian, 
is probably akin to the names Bigtha (1°) and 
Bigthan (24). For the derivation, bagddna=‘ God’s 
gift,’ has been suggested, but cannot be regarded 
ascertain. Inthe LX X the names of the chamber- 
lains are quite different from the Hebrew. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ABANAH (may, Keré amy, AV Abana; AVm 
Amana, RVm Amanah; 2 K 58). This ‘river of 
Damascus,’ the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks,is identi- 
fied with the Barada, to whose waters Damascus 
owes her life. Rising in the uplands near Baalbec, 
it drains the hollow in the bosom of Anti-Lebanon. 
‘Ain el Barada, in the plain of Zebeddny, swells 
the stream, which then plunges down the deep 
picturesque gorge of Wady Barada. About 
14 miles N.W. of Damascus, in ἃ beautiful 
romantic spot in the heart of the hills, rises the 


mighty fountain οὐ ijeh (Gr. πηγή, a spring); a 
tiver born in a moment, which, after a brief, 


foaming course, joins the Lareda, more than 
doubling its volume. It then flows along the 
bottom of a deep winding valley, shaded by 
beautiful and frwitful trees; bare, yellow rocks 
towering high on either hand above the green. 
About half the water is led captive along the 
eastern bank towards the city, the Beyrout road 
passing between the streams. Just where the 
precipitous cliffs advance as if to close the gorge, 
it escapes from the mountains, and, throwing itself 
out fanlike in many branches, waters the plain, 
supplies the city, and drains off into the northern 
two of the marshy lakes eastward. One branch is 
called Nahr Banias, a reminiscence of the ancient 
name. W. EWING. 


ABARIM (o7ay9).—A plural form of the word 
signifying ‘ part beyond’; and with respect to the 
Jordan, on the E. side of it. It is used as a proper 
name preceded by 77 ‘mount’ (Nu 27%, Dt 32”), 
and by 17 ‘ mountains’ (Nu 33"). It is also found 
with »y [see lYE-ABARIM] (Nu 21" 33%). In all 
these places the def. art. is used with Abarim, but 
in Jer 22° (RV Abarim, AV ‘the passages’) the 
def. art. is not used. For the geogr. position see 
Nebo, The LXX translate A. by τὸ πέραν, except in 
Nu 33”, Dt 328 where they have τὰ (τὸ) ᾿Αβαρείν(μ). 
For Ezk 394, and a very doubtful use of this word, 
see Smend, 27 loc. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ABASE, ABASEMENT. — Abase is three times 
used in AV, and retained in RV to translate 
boy shéphél, otherwise rendered ‘bring low’ or 
‘make low,’ ‘bring down’ or ‘bow down,’ 
‘humble’; and once to tr. m3y, Is 314 ‘he will not 
be afraid of their voice, nor abase himself (=be 
cast down) for the noise of them.’ In NT it is five 
times used to render varevéw, changed in RV into 
‘humble,’ except in Ph 412 1 know how to be 
abased,’ and 2 Co 117 ‘Commit a sin in abasing 
myself.” Abasement, meaning humiliation, occurs 
in Sir 20" ‘There is an a. because of glory ; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low estate.’ 
Cf. Sir 25% RV ‘A wicked woman is a. of heart’ 
(AV ‘abateth the courage’). Notice that ‘abase- 
ment’ and ‘ basement’ (a mod. word) are distinct, 
both in derivation and meaning. J. HASTINGS, 


ABATE.—This verb occurs only six times in 
AV (all in OT), and yet it translates five 
different Heb. words. The meaning of the Eng. 
word is, however, the same throughout, to lessen. 
‘His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated’ [Driver: ‘neither had his freshness fled ’] 
(Dt 34"), ‘Itshall] be abated (RV an abatement 


shall be made) from thy estimation’ (Lv 27%). 
(See ESTIMATION.) ‘The waters were abated’ 
(RV ‘decreased’) (Gn 89. RV tr. still another 
Heb. word ‘ abated’ in Nu 11? (AV ‘was quenched’). 
The word is also found with the same sense in 
Wis 1053, Sir 25°, 1 Mac 57.11%. Cf, Shakespeare— 


* Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage.’ 
—Henry V. 111. ii. 24. 


And Walton, ‘ Lord, abate my great affliction, or 
increase my patience,’ Lives, iv. 288. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABBA.—tThe transliteration (4884) of the Aram. 
word for ‘father’; see, for example, the Targ. of 
Onk. (perhaps of the lst cent.) at Gn 1951 (οἱ, G. 
Dalman, Gram. d. jiid.-palist. Aramdisch, § 40, ¢. 
3). It occurs three times in the NT, and always 
in direct address, viz. in our Lord’s prayer in 
Gethsemane as given by St. Mark (1450), and in 
the ‘cry’ of the Spirit as referred to by St. Paul 
(lio 8, Gal 4°). 

The phenomena connected with the form and 
use of the word have occasioned divers opinions, 
the merits of which our present knowledge does 
not always enable us to pronounce upon with 
positiveness. It has been held, for instance (see 
John Lightfoot, Hore Hebr. ad Me. t.e.), that 
when spelt with the double ὃ and final a, the word 
refers to physical fatherhood; accordingly, our 
Lord’s choice of that form is thought to indicate 
special closeness of relationship. But the frequent 
use of Abba simply as a title of honour in the 
Mishna and Tosefta seems to disprove this o)inion 
(Schiirer, HJP § 25, n. 30; ef. ὅν 17°, 2 K 9.3 Mt 
238), On the other hand, it has been asserted that in 
Syr. the word with the double ὃ denotes a spiritual 
father, with a single 6 the natural. But this dis- 
tinction also seems not to be sustained by usage (see 
Payne Smith’s Lexicon,s.v.). Again,itis noteworthy 
that the Gr. equivalent, ὁ πατήρ, is appended to the 
term in all three instances of its occurrence. The 
second Evangelist, indeed, in other cases sometimes 
introduces the Aram. terms used by our Lord (see 
53} 7}. 88). but in those cases the added Gr. trana 
lation is preceded by an explanatory phrase dis- 
tinctly marking it as such. Moreover, the Apostle 
Paul makes the same addition of ὁ πατήρ in both 
instances. Had the term ‘Abba,’ then, become a 
quasi proper name? Indications are not wanting 
that it had already taken on a degree of con- 
ventional sacredness; servants were forbidden 
to use it in addressing the head of the house 
(Berachoth 168, cited by Delitzsch on Kom. ἐ.0.). 
It seems to have been the favourite appellation of 
God employed by Jesus in prayer (cf. Mt 1135. 38 
963-42 Lk 102 2942 2384 Jn st 1057. 28 171-}}. 24. 25), 
This would greatly promote its use in Christian 
circles; and though the second word was probably 
added primarily by Gr.-speaking Jews in explana- 
tion of the first, usage doubtless soon gave the 
phrase the force of an intensified repetition and 
the currency of a devotional formula. Merely 
impassioned repetition, indeed, ordinarily adheres 
to the same term (as κύριε, κύριε, Mt 7%; rel, 
ἠλεί, 27%); such expressions, therefore, as ναί, 
ἀμήν, Rev 17 (cf. 2 Co 1%); ‘Amen, So be it’; 
‘Hallelujah, Praise the Lord,’ are closer ana- 
logues. Rabbinical examples are not wanting 
of similar combinations; see Schoettgen, Hore 
Hebr. on Mark, @.c. J. IH. THAYER. 


ABDA (x72¥), ‘servant, sc. of the Lord’; cf. names 
Obadiah, Abdeel, Ebed.—1. Ἔφρά B, ᾿Αβαώ A, 
Ἔδράμ Luc. Father of Adoniram, master of 
Solomon’s forced levy (1 K 4°). 2. ᾿Αβδάς 8, 
᾿Αβδιάς Lue. A Levite descended from Jeduthun 
(Neh 112%. Called Obadiah (1 Ch 955). 

C. F. BURNEY. 


ABDEEL 


ABIASAPH D 


ABDEEL (>x33y), father of Shelemiah (Jer 3056), 
one of those ordered by King Jehoiakim to arrest 
Jeremiah and Baruch. Sept. omits. 


ABDI (2, perhaps for my ‘servant of Yah,’ οἵ. 
Palmyr. ‘“1y).—4. Grandfather of the musician 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6". 2 Father of Kish, 2 Ch 29%, 
3. A Jew who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 107° 
=Aedias, 1 Es 957, H. A. WHITE. 


ABDIAS (2 Es 1°).—Obadiah the prophet. 


ABDIEL (say ‘servant of God’).—Son of Guni 
(1 Ch 5%), See GENEALOGY. 


ABDON (jis2y ‘servile’).—4. Son of Hillel, of 
Pirathon in Ephraim, the last of the minor judges, 
Jg 128°) 2. A family of the tribe of Benjamin 
dwelling in Jerus., 1 Ch 83, 3. A Gibeonite 
family dwelling in Jerus., 1 Ch 859 97% 4 A 
courticr of Josiah, 2 Ch 34%; in 2 K 22" his name 
is Ach bor. G. A. COOKE. 


ABDON (j12).—A Levitical city of Asher (Jos 
21°", 1 Ch 6%), now (v. d. Velde) ‘Added E. of Achzib 
on the hills (SIVP, vol. i. sheet 111.). 

C. R. CONDER. 

ABEDNEGO (1} πεν ; i23=perh. 13] ‘servant of 
Nebo’; so Hitzig, Griitz, Schrader).—See SHADRACH. 


ABEL (537, "AS8er).—The second son (twin ἢ) of 
Adam and Eve, by occupation a herdsman (Gn 4”), 
offered to God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain 
(He 114), and out of jealousy was slain by his elder 
brother (Gn 48, See CAIN). Thecurrent etymology 
(937 breath, vanity) has been disputed by the 
Assyriologists, who connect the name with ablu, 
abal, ‘son’ (ef. Asurbanipal); but while this may 
well be the root, it does not follow that it gives the 
ctymology in the mind of the writer. There would 
have been no point in naming the younger brother 
‘son’ (Franz Delitzseh), aud it is better to suppose 
that the proper name was here designed to suggest 
the idea of the short-lived or possibly the shepherd 
(ef. >2:). The representation of A. as a shepherd 
coincides with the OT tradilcon of the superiority 
of the pastoral life. The ground of the acceptance 
of A.’s offering (Gn 44) is not its conformity to a 
revealed command, nor its character of blood, but 
the spirit of true piety which was expressed in his 
giving to God his best, viz. the firstlings of the 
flock, and of these the fattest portions. Cain’s 
knowledge of God's acceptance of A.’s offering 
implies a visible sign, probably the kindling of the 
sacrifice by fire from heaven (cf. 1 K 18%). In NT 
Abel appears as the first martyr (Mt 23%), and as 
a lero of faith (He 11*), while lis death is 
contrasted with that of Christ as calling, not for 
forgiveness, but for vengeance (cf. Westcott on He 
124), The character and the fate of A. retlect 
the Jewish consciousness of the enduring division of 
mankind into the two classes of the people and 
the enemies of God, and of the persecutions 
endured by His chosen people at the hands of their 
enemies (cf. 1 Jn 813). 

LITERATURE.—Schrader, COT’; Dillmann, Genesis; Delitzsch, 
Genesis ; and Literature of SACRIFICE. 

W. P. PATERSON. 

ABEL (53x), ‘meadow.’—The name of various 
laces in Pal. and Syria, situated by cultivable 
ands. In one passage (1 S 018 Abel stands 
apparently for Eben (72s), ‘stone’ (see RV, AVm, 
LAX, and Tar.), applying to a ‘great stone’ at 
Lethshemesh of Judals. 

1. Abel-beth-maacah (AV maachah) (m2 5x 
nay), ‘Abel of the House of Maachah’ in Upper 
Galilee (2 5 90,15. 15. 38) now ’Abd Kamh, ‘Abel of 
wheat,’ on the plateau of the mountains a little W. 


of Tell el-Kadi (Dan). It was taken by the Syrians 
‘in the 10th cent. B.c. (1 K 15”, 2 Ch 164), and by 
the Assyrians about B.C. 732 (2 K 15") (SW P, vol. i. 
sheet 11.). 

2. Abel-cheramim (ΕΞ Say), ‘meadow of vine- 
yards’ (ἐσ 11°), on the Moab plateau near Minnith. 

8. Abel-maim (019 Sax), ‘meadow of waters’ (9 Ch 
16’), the same as No. 1. The mountains in this 
region are well watered, and the site noted for corn, 
as its modern name shows. 

4, Abel-meholah (dnp bay), ‘meadow of the 
dance,’ or of the ‘cirele’ (Jg 7%, 1 Ik 413 19%), in 
the Jordan Valley near Bethshean. In _ the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Abel Maula) it is placed 10 Rom. 
miles from Scythopolis (Bethshean), which points to 
the present “Ain Aclweh, or ‘sweet spring,’ near 
which is a ruined mound. See SIV P, vol. ii. sh. ix. 

5, Abel-mizraim (ον τ bax), ‘meadow of Egyptians’ 
(Gn 50%), or (with different points Sax for >2y) 
‘mourning of Egyptians.’ ‘There isa play on the 
word in this passage. It was between Egypt and 
Hebron, yet is described as ‘ beyond Jordan.’ It is 
difheult to suppose that such a route would be taken 
to Hebron, nor was the region beyond Jordan in 
Canaan, The site is unknown (see ATAD). [See 
Delitzsch and Dillm. in foe.; Driver, Deut. p. xlif., 
and ‘Taylor in Hzpos. Times (1896), vii. 407.] 

6. Abel-shittim (owen bax), ‘meadow of acacias’ 
(Nu 33), in other passages Shittim only (which 
see). The place is described as in the plains of 
Moab. The Jordan plain E. of the river, opposite 
Jericho, is the site now called Ghér οἱ Seisebdn, or 
‘valley of acacias.’ The plain is well watered, and 
still dotted with acacias. (See Si7P, vol. i.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

ABHMORRING.—In Is 66%4 ‘abhorring’ means a 
thing that is abhorred, an abhorrence: ‘They 
shall be an a. unto all flesh.’ The same Heb. 
word (ΠΝ 13} is tr. ‘contempt’ in Dn 12? ‘Some to 
shame and everlasting contempt’ (RVm ‘ abhor- 
rence’). J. LLASTINGS. 


ABI (ax, probably = ‘(my) father’*; LAX ᾿Α βού) is 
the name of a queen-mother of the 8th cent. 
(2 Ik 18?) who is called Abijah in the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 29', The reading in Kings is the 
most probable. Abi was daughter of Zechariah 
(? ef. Is 83), wife of Aliaz, and mother of Hezekiah. 


G. ἢ. GRAY. 
ABIA, ABIAH.—See ABIJAH. 


ABI-ALBON (jis>y-2s, A ’Acceh@wv).—A member 
of ‘the Thirty,’ or third division of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23"). In the parallel passage (1 Ch 11?) we 
find ‘Abiel’ (52s); this is undoubtedly right, 
and is supported by 5 ([Παδ]αβιηλ) and Lue. 
([αλσ]αβιης). Klostermann has further conjectured 
that the final syllable ‘bon’ (pa) of Abi-albon is a 
corruption of ‘Beth’ (nz), and belongs to the 
following word (naqya). Wellhausen and Budde 
restore Abi-baal (oya--ay). See ARBATHITE. 

J. 1΄ STENNING. 

ABIASAPH (ρα ’AbAi-~asaph = ‘father has 
gathered’), Ex 64=EBIASAPH (apray ‘Zbh-yasaph 
= ‘father has increased’), 1 Cl 6 * 9”; cf. further 
1 Ch 261, where Asaph oceurs by error for one of 
the two preceding forms; see Bertheau, ὃ, ὦ, 


The evidence for the alternative forms may be thus sum: 
marised :— é 3 

γον Abiasaph—Heb. text and Targ. at Ex 624; and possibly 
Vulg. (Abiasaph) in all places, and LXX Ο Λριασαῷ oF 
‘ABiaenp) in all places except cod. 8B m 1 Ch 6%; but 
Vule. and LXX are really ambiguons. . 

For Ebyasaph—Sam. at Ex 095}: Heb. text in all passages in 
Chronicles. Against the middle » of Abiasaph, and there- 


fore in favour of Ebyasaph, are the Syr. (2194, Ex 


* On the meanings of this name and the following names be 
ginning with Abi, see further art. NAMES, PROPER. 
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ABIATHAR 


64, 1 Oh 6%; «DH», 1 Ch 6% 919) and LXX, B 
(Αβιωαθάρτε 5) in 1 Ch 623, 


The evidence thus preponderates in favour of 
Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph is the name of a division of the 
Korahite Levites, and is mentioned only in the 
renealogies of P and the Chronicler. According 
to 1 Ch 9" 26! (in the latter passage read 
Ebiasaph for Asaph; see above), a section of the 
division acted as doorkeepers. On the difficulties 
which arise when Ebiasaph in the genealogies is 
(erroneously) regarded as an individual, see the 
article in Smith’s DB. G. B. Gray. 


ABIATHAR (am2x ‘father of plenty,’ for ἽΝ, 
or ‘The Great one is father’ [Bahr]).—A land- 
holder (1 K 25 of Anathoth in Benjamin, a 
priestly city (Jos 2118), whence also sprung the 
priest-prophet Jeremiah. He was son of the high 
priest Ahijah or Ahimelech, and is first mentioned 
in 1 8 22°, where it is implied that he alone 
escaped from the massacre of the priests at Nob. 
According to the Heb. text of 1 S 235, he joined 
David at Keilah, in which case 22°° would be pro- 
leptic, and 23*4 might be explained by supposing 
that David could inquire of tle Lord by a prophet 
(1 S 285), eg. Gad (225); but according to the 
LXX ‘he went down with David into Keilah,’ 
apparently from the forest of Hareth; and this 
seems to harmonise better with the story. David 
felt a special appeal to his affections in the young 
priest’s position: ‘I have occasioned the death of 
all the persons of thy father’s house. Abide thou 
with me, fear not; for he that seeketh my life 
seeketh thy life.’ The friendship thus cemented 
by a common danger was remembered long after- 
wards by Solomon when commuting A.’s death 
sentence into degradation : ‘ thou hast been afflicted 
in all wherein my father was afflicted.’ 

The adhesion of A. was of signal service to 
David, inasmuch as he brought with him an 
epliod, which, whether it were the high priestly 
ephod containing the Urim and Thummim (so 
Jerome, (uw. Heb. in loc., and Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 6) 
or a sacred image, was at all events a recognised 
method of ‘inquiring of the Lord’ (1 5. 1418, LXX, 
RkVm). In this way A. was able to continue to 
David (1 S 23° 30’) the services rendered before 
by his father (1 S 22"), Dean Stanley mentions 
(Jewish Ch. Lect. 36) a Jewish tradition that the 
power of thus inquiring of the Lord expired with 
Α. ; and possibly in virtue of this power he is men- 
tioned as one of David’s counsellors (1 Ch 9733. 

In David’s flight from Absalom we find A. 
loyal, and only prevented by David’s request from 
sharing his master’s exile; and his son Jonathan, 
with Ahimaaz, used to convey from the priests to 
the king secret intelligence of Absalom’s plans. 
It is very doubtful if the words of Solomon, 
‘Thou barest the ark of the Lord God before 
David my father’ (1 K 2°), refer to the attempt 
made by Zadok and A. to carry the ark with 
David on his flight (Stanley), or to the commis- 
sion given by David to Zadok and A. (1 Ch 1511:-10) 
to superintend the carrying of the ark by the 
Levites from the house of Obededom to Mt. Zion 
(Lord A. Hervey). On both these occasions A. is 
not so prominent as Zadok (see esp. 2 S 15%”, 
where Griitz reads, ‘A. went up’ for ‘stood 
still,’ ef. Jos 3"). The reference is much more 
general, and alludes to the custom of the ark 
as the symbol of “5 8 presence accompanying the 
host to battle (see, 6.9., Nu 315, Jos 64, 1 5 45, 
28 11, The attempt made by Zadok and A. 
was an instance of this custom, and not a new 
departure; and David refuses to perniit it, not 
because it was a violation of the sanctity of the 


ark, but as being himself unworthy to claim 
the special protection of J”. It may here be 
noted that a conjecture has been made, that as 
Zadok ministered at the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 Ch 16%), so A. may have been the custodian of 
the ark on Mt. Zion. On the defeat of Absalom, 
Zadok and A. smoothed the way for the king’s 
restoration (28 19"), A.’s loyalty did not, how- 
ever, remain proof to the end; he united with Joab 
in lending his influence to the abortive insurrection 
of Adonijah. Both priest and chief captain were 
possibly actuated by jealousy, the one of Zadok, 
and the other of Benaiah. But while Joab was 
executed in accordance with David’s dying in- 
structions, A.’s life was spared in consideration of 
his old loyalty : ‘So Solomon thrust out A. from 
being priest unto the Lord ; that he might fulfil the 
word of the Lord which He spake concerning the 
house of Eli in Shiloh’ (1 K 257. 

With the deposition of A. the direct high priestly 
line of Eleazar came to an end. It is important 
to emphasize this, since it has been commonly 
held, on the authority of Chron. and Josephus, that 
the high priests, from Eli to A. inclusive, were 
of the line of Ithamar, and that the line of 
Eleazar was restored in the person of Zadok. 
Let us examine the evidence on which this state- 
ment rests. 

The Chronicler mentions as priests in David’s 
time, ‘Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, and Ahime- 
lech of the sons of Ithamar’ (1 Ch 24% #1), this 
Ahimelech being son of A., according to v.°. Now 
‘Aliimelech, son of A.,’ is quite unhistorical. In 
28 157,1 IK 1%, Jonathan is son and representa- 
tive of A.; and, moreover, A. did not lose the 
office of high priest until the reign of Solomon. 
The mistake originated in 2S 8”, where, by a 
very ancient error, ‘ Ahimelech, son of A.,’ is Joint 
priest with Zadok. The emendation, ‘A., son of 
Ahimelech,’ found in the Syr. version, is adopted 
by Gesenius, Wellhausen, and Driver, and may be 
regarded as certain. ‘The Chronicler not only 
copies the mistake (1 Ch 1815), with the obvious 
blunder ‘ Abimelech,’ but treats this Ahimelech as 
areal personage. Itis noteworthy that Josephus in 
his paraphrase of 1 Ch 24 (Ané. vii. 14. 7) mentions 
A., not Ahimelech, and yet he accepts (viii. 1. 3, 
v. 10. 4) the descent of A. from Ithamar, and further 
distinctly asserts that during the high priesthood 
of Eli and his successors the descendants of Eleazar 
were merely private individuals. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, ignores Eli and his descendants, 
and in 1 Ch 03:19. 50:58. ojives what seems intended 
to be a list of high priests from Aaron to the 
Captivity in the line of Eleazar. Those who are 
familiar with the peculiar tendencies of the Chron- 
icler will not think the suggestion unreasonable, 
that here we have an attempt botl to vindicate 
the unbroken succession of the high priests of 
his own time, and to evade what he would have 
considered a stumbling-block in the earlier his- 
tory. Thus, if A. were the lineal successor of 
Eleazar, would not his deposition be a breaking on 
God’s part of the promise to Phinehas of an_ever- 
lasting priesthood? (Nu 25%). Yet the unbiassed 
reader of 1 S 2” can scarcely fail to see a plain 
allusion to the promise to Phinehas, and a no less 
plain assertion that the promise was conditional : 
‘T said, indeed, that thy house, and the house of 
thy father, should walk before Me for ever; but 
now the Lord saith, Be it far from Me,’ ete. 
These words cannot refer to the general promise 
to Aaron’s family in Ex 29°, for God’s purpose In 
that respect was not altered; the Aaronic descent 
of Zadok being undisputed. It is interesting to 
observe that the Chronicler does not say that Eh’s 
family had usurped the high priesthood, as Josephus 


| insinuates; and, indeed, such a usurpation could not 
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have been passed over in silence in the earlier his- 
tory had it ever occurred. The Chronicler, on the 
other hand, provides an ss no of another 
stumbling - block — the dual high priesthood of 
Zadok and A. in David’s reign—by the statement 
with which 1 Ch 24 opens, that ‘ Eleazar and 
Ithamar executed the priests’ office.’ This seems 
an excellent precedent for a dual priesthood, but 
labours under two difficulties: first, that it is 
quite unsupported by the Pent. and Josh., in 
which Eleazar alone is high priest after Aaron’s 
death; and, secondly, that although Zadok’s name 
always comes first when the two are mentioned 
together, yet A. was the chief until the reign 
of Solomon, when Zadok was promoted to his 
place (1 K 2%). It is remarkable, too, that the 
priests who serve in Ezekiel’s ideal temple are 
always styled ‘the sons of Zadok’ (40% 4519 4415 
4811), as if they could claim no higher antiquity. 
A. is mentioned in 1 K 44 as still joint priest 
with Zadok; but this is probably a mistake, or 
may refer to the beginning of Solomon’s reign, just 
as, in 28 23, Asahel and Uriah are enumerated 
among David’s mighty men. There is a difficult 
connected with the mention of A. in Mk 2% RY, 
where Christ is made to say that David ate the 
shewbread ‘when A. was hich priest,’ ἐπὶ ᾿Αβιάθαρ 
ἀρχιερέως, B, δ, Vulg. (‘sub A. principe sacer- 
dotum’). The words are omitted by D and some 
Old Latin MSS, while A, C, 1, 33 insert τοῦ before 
dpxtépews, ‘in the days of A. the Ingh priest,’ 1.6. 
in his lifetime, but not necessarily during his high 
priesthood, N. J. D. WHITE. 


ABIB (2'ax5, always with art., μὴν τῶν νέων, 
mensis novorum or novarum frugum, Ex 137 23” 
9418 Dt 161). See TIME. 


ABIDA (yvas ‘my father had knowledge’).—A 
gon of Midian (Gn 253 AV Abidah, 1 Ch 155), 


ABIDAN (j73 ‘father is judge’) is a name that 
occurs only in P. According to this document, 
Abidan, son of Gideoni, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
was one of the twelve ‘princes’ who represented 
their respective tribes at the census and on certain 
other occasions, Nu 1! 2533 76 6 1924, 

G. B. GRAY. 

ABIDE.—In AV and RV ‘abide’ is used 
both transitively and intransitively. 4. As a 
trans. verb in two senses: (a) to await, be in 
store for, as Ac 20” ‘Bonds and afflictions abide 
me’; ef. Ps 37° (Pr. Bk.) ‘They that patiently 
abide the Lord.’ (6) To withstand, endure, as 
Jer 10! ©The nations shall not be able to abide 
His indignation’; Mal 3? ‘But who may abide 
the day of His coming?’ Cf. ‘They cannot abide 
to hear of altering,’ Pref. to AV 1611; ‘ Nature 
cannot abide that any place should be empty,’ 
H. Smith (1593), Serm. 97. 2. As an intrans. 
verb in three senses: (@) to continue in the place 
or in the state in which one now is, as Ac 2179} 
‘Exeept these abide in the ship’; Jn 12% ‘ Ex. 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, 
it abideth alone’; 1 Co 7® ‘She 1s happier if she 
so abide’; 2 Mac 7” ‘abide a while, and behold his 
great power.’ (6) To dwell, reside, as Lk 8” ‘ And 
wore no clothes, neither abode in any house, 
but in the tombs’; Ps 61‘ ‘I will abide (RV 
‘dwell’) in Thy tabernacle for ever’; Jn 895 
‘And the bond-servant abideth not in the house 
for ever: the son abideth for cver’; Jn 15° ‘ He 
that abidcth in Mec, and I in him.’ (ce) To last, 
endure (esp. in the face of trial, cf. 1 (6), above), as 
1 Co 3" ‘If any man’s work abide’; Ps 119% 
‘Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth.’ 
Abiding, as an adj., is used by RV, He 10% ‘a 
better possession and an a. one,’ and 1314 ‘an a. 


city’; as a noun it is found 1 Es 8% ‘they have 
given us ἃ sure a. in Jewry.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ABIEL (ox'ax ‘father is God’).—1. Son of 
Zeror, of the tribe of Benj., was father of Kish and 
Ner, and consequently grandfather of Saul and 
Abner, 15 91 1453, According to 1 Ch 833-- 039 Ner 
was father of Kish; in this case Abiel would have 
been great-grandfather of Saul. But the statement 
in Ch is an error, very possibly due to transcrip- 
tional causes ; vid. Bertheau on 1 Ch 895, 2, The 
name of one of David’s ‘thirty men’ (2 § 23%!)= 
1 Ch 11°%.. The form (Abi-albon) under which this 
man’s name now appears in the Heb. text of Samuel 
is due to textual corruption; Wellhausen (on 28 
23°!) supposes the original form to have been 
Abibaal; but there seems no suflicient reason to 
doubt the form (Abiel) preserved in Chron. ; οἵ. 
Driver on 2 § 23%, G. B. GRAY. 


ABIEZER (ax ‘father is help’).—4, The 
name of a clan (ngs¥n Jos 172 (P or R); by Jg 
65) belonging to the tribe of Manasseh (Jg¢ 6"). 
Consequently, in genealogical descriptions of the 
tribal relations, Abiezer appears as a son or 
descendant of Manasseh, Jos 172, 1 Ch 7%, Nu 
26° (P; in this last passage the name is written 
Tezer, myx, LXX’Axcéfep). The most distinguished 
member of the clan was Gideon, who describes it 
(cef., however, Moore [Jntern. Critical Comment- 
ary] on Jg 6) as ‘the poorest in Manasseh,’ 
Jg 6%, cf. 8% In the time of Gideon the clan 
was settled at Ophrah of the Abiezrites (Jg 6%, 
οἵ. v.!!), which perhaps lay near Shechem. In any 
case it would be unsafe, from P’s statement that 
Abiezer was a son of Gilead (Nu 26”; cf. 1 Ch 738, 
but ef. Jos 172), to infer that the clan was ever 
settled on the E. of Jordan; ef. Dillmann on Nu 
26, 2, Abiezer the Anathothite, ze. man of 
Anathoth in Benjamin (1 Ch 2712, οἵ, Jer 1), 
was one of David’s heroes, 2 ἢ 23%=1 Ch 11°, 
According to 1 Ch 27! he was the acting military 
ofiicer of David’s army in the 9th month. Abiezrite 
is the gentilic form. G. B. GRAY. 


ABIGAIL and (28 17" RV) Abigal (Heb. gener- 
ally bxax, 3 times bray, onec each MAN, 7198 
‘father is joy,’ or, perhaps, if the * be not original, 
‘has rejoiced.?—14. The discreet and beautiful 
wife of Nabal the Carmelite. Hearing of her 
husband’s dismissal of David’s messengers, and 
refusal of their request, unknown to her husband 
she went to meet David witli provisions for him 
and his men, and in this way so gained David’s 
favour that he abandoned his intended raid on 
Nabal. Some ten days after, Nabal died, and 
subsequently Abigail became David’s wife: this 
was aiter David’s former wife, Michal, had been 
given to Palti, but apparently at about the same 
time that he also married Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. 
Together with Ahinoam, Abigail shared David's 
life at Gath, suffered captivity (from Ziklag) by the 
Amalekites, and was speedily rescued; later she 
lived with David at Hebron, and there bore a son, 
—Chileab (25 3°) or Daniel (1 Ch 81) by name,— 
1825; also 27° 30° 28 2° 3, 1 Ch 3. 

2. A sister of Zeruiah—and according to 1 Ch 2” 
also of David—who through her union with Ithra 
the Ishmaelite (see art. IrHRA) became mother of 
Amasa. The words in 2 8 17” (vm na), whieh 
assert tuat she was a daughter of Nahash, are 

robably an intrusion from ν." (wna j2=the son of 
Nahash} - ef. Wellhausen, ὁ... G. B. GRAY. 


ABIHAIL (Heb. Sax ‘father is might’).— 
According to the Massora the name is read Sa 
(with 9, not n) inl Ch 2% 2 Ch 118; but this iy 
probably the result of a pre-Massoretic tran- 
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scriptional error. 4. Mentioned only in Nu 895 (P) in 
the phrase ‘ Zuriel, son of Abihail’ (see ZURIEL). 
2. ‘Wife’ of Abishur, 1 Ch 2% 8, Daughter of 
1.118}, son of Jesse, and consequently a niece of 
David’s. The only passage (2 Ch 111%) where she is 
mentioned is slightly corrupt; but, according to 
the most probable emendation, Abihail was the 
mother of tehoboam’s wife Mahalath. According 
to another interpretation, Abihail was wife of 
Rehoboam ; but this is not the natural sense of the 
Heb. text, and is out of harmony with the context ; 
vv. 39 imply that only one wife has been mentioned. 
4 In this case the name occurs only in 1 Ch 54 
in a Gadite genealogy ; this Abihail was apparently 
a clan resident in Gilead. 5. Father of Esther, and 
uncle of Mordecai (Est 2% 97), For the eurious 
variant of LXX, which gives the regular LXX 
equivalent of Abinadab, it is difhceult to account. 
G. B. GRAY. 
ABIAU (μη ‘he is father’), second son of 
Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6%, Nu 3? 26°, 1 Ch 6 
241): accompanied Moses to the top of Sinai (Ex 
241. °): admitted to the priest’s office (Ex 281): 
slain for offering strange fire (Lv ]0!?, Nu 3? 26%, 
1 Ch 245. W, C. ALLEN. 


ABIHUD (πὶ ‘my father is majesty ’).—A 
Benjamite, son of Bela (1 Ch 8"), See GENEALOGY. 


ABIJAH (mas ‘Jah is my father’).—1. King of 
Judah (waxy, 2 Ch 13%"), He is called Abijam 
(Vulg. Abiam), 1 K 14%! 151-78 Nestle explains 
this as equivalent to oysx ‘father of the people’; 
but since Abijah is read by thirteen of Kennicott’s 
and de Rossi’s MSS, supported by the LXX 
᾿Αβιού, Abijam is probably a mistake. As being 
the eldest son of Maacah, the favourite wife of 
Rehoboam, his father appointed him ‘to be chief, 
even the prince among lis brethren; for he was 
minded to make him king’ (2 Ch 11”), His mother’s 
name is variously given as Maacah the daughter 
of Abishalom (1 KX 15°)(Absalom, 2 Ch 11%"), or 
Micaial: the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 13%). 
See MAAcatl. He reigned about two years, from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth year of Jeroboam. 
There is probably no reign the accounts of which 
in Kings and Chronicles are so discrepant as that 
of Abijah. In Kings there is nothing related of 
liim except that ‘he walked in all the sins of his 
father,’ and that ‘there was war between Abijam 
and Jeroboam’; and, in the history of Asa, an 
incidental allusion to ‘things that Abijah had 
dedicated’ for the temple. In fact, as in the case 
of Jehoram (2 K 8'*), he was spared by God 
merely on account of the divine promise to David. 
But in Chronicles not only is there much additional 
historical matter, but Abijah seems to be a great 
and good man, and he is made the utterer of a sort 
of manifesto of the theocratic principles of Judah. 
The desultory warfare implied in Kings becomes 
in Chronicles one decisive pitched battle fought in 
the territory of Ephraim, in which Abijah’s army 
of 400,000 slay 500,000 out of the 800,000 mar- 
shalled by Jeroboam. The battle is preceded by 
an oration spoken on Mt. Zemaraim by Abijah. 
After strongly affirming the divine right of the 
Davidie line, he dwells on the previous impiety of 
Jcroboam’s rebellion against Rehoboam when the 
latter ‘was young and tender-hearted, and could 
not withstand them ; and now ye think to withstand 
the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of 
David.’ The gods and priests of Judah and Israel are 
sharply contrasted : ‘ Whosoever cometh to conse- 
crate himself with a young bullock and seven rams, 
the same may be a priest of them that are no gods.’ 
The ceremonial of the daily worship at Jerusalem is 
minutely described, and the loyalty of Judah to 
J” is twice affirmed. The battle which follows 


ABILENE 


reads like an echo of the heroic age of Israel. 
‘Jeroboam caused an ainbushment to come about 
behind them. ... the priests sounded with the 
trumpets (cf. Nu 10° 31°, Jos 6:8), then the men 
of Judah gave a shout (cf. Jos 67°); and as the men 
of Judah shouted, it came to pass that God smote 
Jeroboam and all Israel.’ Three cities of Israel 
were taken: Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron. The 
last two are otherwise unknown, unless Ephron 
or Ephrain (It}Vm) be the same as Ephrain (2 § 
13%, Jn 11%). Bethel must soon have been re- 
covered by Baasha (2 Ch 16'). After this we are 
told that Abijah ‘waxed mighty, and took unto 
himself fourteen wives.’ Presumably most of his 
thirty-eight children were born before he came to 
the throne. The Chronicler mentions as his au- 
thority for this reign the commentary (Midrash) 
of the prophet Iddo, who was also one of the 
biographers of Rehoboam. 

2. Samuel’s second son, who with his brother 
Joel judged at Beersheba (1 § 8°). Their corrupt 
administration of justice was one of the reasons 
alleged by the elders of Israel in justification of 
their demand for a king. The RV retains the 
spelling Abiah in 1 Ch 6%, 

3. A son of Jeroboam 1. who died in childhood. 
Ilis mother having gone disguised to the prophet 
Ahijah to inquire if he should recover, received the 
heavy tidings of the future annihilation of the 
house of Jeroboam, and of the immediate ‘death of 
her child, ‘taken away from the evil to come’: 
‘And all [Israel shall mourn for him, and bury him; 
for he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, 
because in him there is found some good thing 
toward the Lorp the God of Israel in the house of 
Jeroboam’ (1 I< 14}8). 

4 1 Ch 24% One of the ‘heads of fathers’ 
houses’ of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name 
to the 8th of the 24 courses of priests, the arrange- 
ment of whom is ascribed to David (1 Ch 24%, 
2 Ch 8%). To this course Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, belonged (Lk 15. It is 
probable that this elan, and not an individual, is 
indicated in the lists of priests who ‘ went up with 
Zerubbabel ’ (Neh 12%). LXX omits this and othe1 
names in Nel 12 (they are supplied by ᾿ὶ 55), and in 
the list of priests who ‘ sealed unto the covenant’ in 
the time of Nehemiah (107) (Αβειά, B, δ). Of the 
21 names in Neh 10, 13 occur in nearly the same 
order in a list of 22in ch. 12, while three others are 
very similar; and of the names in these two lists 
9 are found in the names of David’s courses. On 
the other hand, ‘the book of the genealogy of 
them that came up at the first’ (Neh 7, Ezr 2) 
mentions only four families of priests, nor do there 
seem to have been more in the time of Ezr (10!8-*4), 

5. A son of Becher, son of Benjamin, 1 Ch 78, 

6. RV retains ‘Abiah,’ 1 Ch 2% Wihife of 
Hezron, eldest son of Perez, son of Judah. She 
was probably daughter of Machir (231). 

7 Wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 291), named Abi, 2 K 18% Her father 
Zecliariah is possibly mentioned in Is 83, 


N. J. D. WHITE. 
ABIJAM.—Sce ARIJAI. 


ABILENE (᾿Αβιληνή), Lk 3}.—A tetrarchy about 
A.D. 26 in Syria (Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 10, XIX. v. 1, 
XX. vii. 1; [Vars, 11. xi. 5), the cap. being at Abila 
on the N. slope of Hermon. The ruins of Abila 
surround a small village on the right bank of the 
river at Sik Wédy Barada, ‘the market of the 
valley of the Abana River.’ The name has given 
rise to a local tradition (based on the Koran) that 
Cain here buried Abel, whose tomb is shown at a 
large tank eut in the rock on the top of a cliff to 
the sonth. It is also preserved in the Latin text 
of Lucius Verus, on the N. side of the rock-eut 


ABILITY 
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passage of the Ποιῃ. road W. of the town. The 
region of Abilene is also noticed in a Gr. text 
found in 1873 at Burknsh on Hermon, showing 
that the district included the Antilebanon and 
Hermon, N.W. of Damascus. There is a eeme- 
tery at Abila of Rom. rock-cut tombs on the left 
of the stream, which here forms a cascade. They 
are adorned with bas-relief busts, and there are 
several tombstones with Gr, texts, giving the names 
of Lueius, Archelaus, Phedistus, Antonia, and 
Philander. N. of the river and E. of the town are 
foundations of a small tom. temple. 
LiTERATURE.—Reland, Paldstina, p. 527 ff.; Robinson, Later 
BR, pp. 479-484; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 3521. ; 
Schtirer, JP I. ii. 885-339; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. Ὁ. 127; 
Furrer, Zeitsehrift des deutsehen Paldstina-Vereins, γι. 40; 
SWP Special Papers; Waddington, Inserip. Grec. et Lat. de la 
Syrie, 8.v. * Abila.’ C. BR. ConvDER. 


ABILITY.—Both in OT and NT ability occurs 
in two senses, which must be distinguished. 1, It 
signifies material eapacity, resources, wealth, as 
Ezr 2° ‘They gave after their a. (Heb. ‘ace. as 
his hand may reach’) into the treasury’; Lv 27° 
‘According to the a. of him that vowed shall the 
priest value him.’ Cf. LXX of Ly 25° 9 with Ac 
11” below ; and 

‘Out of my lean and low ability 

I'll lend you something,’ 

—Shakespeare, 7. WN. iii. 4. 
This is the meaning also of Ac 11° ‘Then the 
disciples, every man according to his a., deter- 
mined to send relief unto the brethren,’ though 
the original is a verb, καθὼς εὐπορεῖτό τις, Meaning 
‘ace. as each prospered.’ 2. It signifies personal 
capacity, strength of body or of mind. Thus 
Dn 14 ‘Such as had a. (m5) in them to stand in 
the king’s palace’; Mt 25" ‘He gave talents... 
to every man according to his several a. (dvvapus).’ 
So Wis 13%, Sir 3" AVim. In modern Eng. a. is 
almost confined to mental capacity, though one 
hears it locally used of physical strength. In 
the sense of wealth the latest example found is 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABIMAEL (5y>-ax, perhaps = ‘father is God,’ 
but the foree of the Ὁ is uncertain) was one of the 
Joktanids or (S.) Arabians (see art. JOKTAN), 
Gn 10% (J), 1 Ch 153, Nothing further is known 
of this tribe, but it is markworthy that another 
name of the same peculiar formation, viz. 7nyo.x, 
has been found on the 8. Arabian inscriptions ; see 
1), H. Miller in ZDJ/G 1883, p. 18. 

G. B. GRAY. 

ABIMELECH (aba ‘Melech [Malki or Molech] 
is father ’).—d. A king of Gerar mentioned in con- 
nexion with the history of Abraham, Gn 20°!” 
21°82 (both E), and of Isaac, Gn 961-11. 26-33 (both J). 
With all their points of difference, it appears im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that we have in J 
and E two variants of the same story. In both the 
patriarch resorts to the same method of defence to 
protect himself from the same danger (20? 267); in 
both A. is righteously indignant at the deceit 
practised upon him (20°% 26); in both a treaty is 
entered into with A. (21° 2655)... in both Phicol 
(217 26°) and Beersheba (9193 9058) are mentioned. 
In all probability J has preserved the earlier form 
of the tradition, ace. to which Isaac, and not 
Abraham, was the patriarch concerned. The 
arallel story in Gn 12%) (where Pharaoh of 
“ugypt takes che place of A. of Gerar) is also from 
a Jaliwistie source, but scarcely from the same 
pen as 267, If the title J! be adopted for the 
latter, we may designate the other J®, whether we 
accept or not of Kuenen’s theory that he edited a 
Jutchean recension of J. 


TATERATURE.—Comm. of Dillm. and Del. on Gen. Gi. cit.; 
Cornill, Hinlett.2 54f.; Wildeboer, Lit. d& <A.T. 78, 138; 


Kautzsch τι. Socin, Genesis; W. R. Smith, ΟΤ ΟΣ 416; Kuenen, 
fexauieuch, 234, 252. 

2. A king of Gath ace. to title of Ps 34. Here 
A. is possibly a mistake for Achish (cf. 1S 214), 
a better known Phil. name being substituted for a 
less familiar one, or it may be that Abnnelech is 
less a personal name than a title of Phil. kings like 
Egyp. Pharaoh (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

3. This A. is generally reckoned one of the 
judges (so in Jg 101, but probably not by editor of 
9norinl]S 12"). Acc. to Jg 8} (Rt) he was a son 
of Gideon by a Shechemite concubine. Upon his 
father’s death he gained over ‘his mother’s 
brethren’ in Shechem, and with the aid of a hired 
troop of ‘vain and light fellows’ murdered all his 
70 brothers except the youngest, Jotham, who con- 
trived to escape. <A. then ascended the throne 
and assumed the kingly title (91°). Jotham, leav- 
ing his place of concealment, spoke at Mt. Gerizim 
his wall EnGre parable (vv.7“!), which was calcu- 
lated to sow dissension amongst the Shechemites, 
who were partly of Can. and partly of Isr. blood. 
After three years both sections were weary of 
the rule of A., who seems to have taken up his 
residence elsewhere (vv.22*). Gaal, the leader 
of the Israelite faction (see, however, Moore on 
Je 9°), made such headway in Shechem that 
Zebul, the governor, an adherent of A., was 
obliged to feign complance with his designs. All 
the while, however, he was keeping A. secretly 
informed of the revolutionary movement, and sug- 
gesting methods of checking it (vv.**), At length 
A. advanced to attack the city, and Gaal was 
completely routed, and after his defeat expelled 
by Zebul (vv.**). In a second day’s fight A. 
captured Shechem and put to the sword all the 
inhabitants that fell into his hands. A number 
having taken refuge in the temple of El-berith, 
he burned the building over their heads (νν. 3:5). 
Sometime afterwards A. met his death while 
besieging Thebez. 3cing struck down by a 
nillstone which a woman flung from the wali, he 
ordered his armour-bearer to kill him in order to 
escape the disgrace of perishing by the hand of a 
woinan (vv.50-%), 

The above is a reasonable and in general self- 
eonsistent narrative, but there are not a few points 
of detail where the course of events is involved in 
considerable obscurity. Zcbul upon any theory 
plays a double part, but it is not quite certain 
whether there was to the last a complete under- 
standing between him and A. Kittel thinks there 
was, and supposes that Z. was put to death by the 
Shechemites after they discovered his treachery. 
Wellhausen, on the contrary, believes that he per- 
ished along with the Shechemites, A. having come 
to regard him as the real instigator of the revolt, 
and refusing to be propitiated by the offering of 
Gaal as a scape-goat. It is further doubtful 
whether A. himself acted in the interests of the 
Can. or of the Isr., but at all events Wellhausen 
rightly remarks that ‘the one permanent fruit of 
his activity was that Shechem was destroyed as a 
Can. city and rebuilt for Israel’ (cf. 1 K 12”). 

The story of A. in Jg 9 is the natural sequel of 
the version of Gideon’s hist. contained in 852] (note 
also how the sentiments of Jotham’s parable agree 
with 87-%. unless, indeed, these lattcr two verses 
are an Sth cent. interpolation). The narrative 1s 
one of the oldest in OT, belonging to the same type 
as the narratives concerning the minor judges. it 
is free from Deuter. touches and turns of expression, 
and may in its present form date from the earliest 
years of the monarchy. Its purpose is to show 


how the inurder of Gideon’s sons was avenged on 


A. and the Shechemites, who were practically his 
accomplices (9%, cf. vv. ™ 6-4), Budde attributes 
the preservation of the story to E, who, however, 


10. ABINADAB 


ABNER 


himself composed the Jotham parable. Moore 
considers that it is possible to disentangle two 
narratives, (A) νν. 33:25. 42-45. 96 | Goonate with which 
are vy./-21, (B) vv.2641, The first of these he would 
assign to E, the second toJ. Tris scheme has the 
advantage of removing a good many difficulties 
presented by the chapter in its present form. 

LITERATURE.—Cornill, Hiniett.2 56; Wildeboer, Lit. ἃ. A.T. 
88, 82, 232; Driver, LOT 157 ; Wellhausen, Comp. ἃ. Hex. 227 Εἰ, 
353 ff.; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 117ff.; ittel, Mist. of Heb. ii. 
13 n., 18 n., 82 n., 85 ff.; Moore, Judges, 237 fi. 

4, A priest, the son of Abiathar, ace. to 1 Ch 
1816, where, however, the reading of MT. ‘ Abime- 
lech the son of Abiathar,’ is obviously a mistake 
for ‘Abiathar the son of Ahimelech ’ (cf. 28 817 and 
notes on it by Budde in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of ΟἽ, 
and by Kittel in Kautzsch’s A.7.). See ABIATHAR. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ABINADAB (s7»28 ‘father is generous’; LXX 
always ᾿Αμειναδάβ (A ᾿Αμιναδάβ), except at 18 31%, 
where B (but not A) reads Iwvadé8).—1. Owner of 
the house whither the ark was brought by the 
men of Kirjath-jearim after the catastrophe at 
Beth-Shemesh (1 8 7!), whence it was subsequently 
removed by David, 28 6%*, 1 Ch 13%. During 
its stay here it was kept by Eleazar, son of 
Abinadab. 2. The second son of Jesse, specially 
mentioned in the narrative of 1 S 16 as not being 
the elect of J” for the kingdom. He accom- 
panied his brothers Eliab and Shammah to join 
Saul’s army against the Philistines—1 S 168 17%, 
1Ch 28, ὃ. A son of Saul slain in the battle of 
Mt. Gilboa, 1 S 317=1 Ch 10% Otherwise men- 
tioned only in the genealogies of Chronicles, 1 Ch 
83 9%, But cf. art. Isovi. 4 On Abinadab in 
1 K 41 (AV, not RV), see BEN-ABINADAB. 

G. B. GRAY. 

ABINOAM (oyias ‘father is pleasantness’), the 
father of Barak, is mentioned both in tle song 
(Jg 512) and the prose narrative (ὧς 48:13) of the 
campaign of Barak and Deborah against the 
Canaanites. G. B. GRAY. 


ABIRAM (ov2s ‘my father is the Exalted One’). 
—1. The son of Eliab, a Reubenite, who with 
Dathan (which see) conspired against Moses 
(Nu 161, Dt 116, Ps 1061"). 2 The firstborn 
son of Hiel the Bethelite, on whom the curse 
fell for rebuilding Jericho (1 K 1639. 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 

ABISHAG (ἢ, meaning uncertain; possibly 
‘father has wandered’).—A very beautiful youne 
Shunammitess who was brought to comfort David 
in his extreme old age, according to the advice of 
his servants, 1 IK 12%, After David’s death, 
Abishay, as his father’s widow, was asked in 
marriage by Adonijah; the request was refused 
by Solomon, who appears to have seen in it a 
renewal of Adonijah’s claim to the throne, 1 
K 2!2-34; of. W. KR. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
p. 891. G. B. GRAY. 


ABISHAL (was, but ‘vax 2 8 101, 1 Ch 216 1120 
18!2 194-15 * My father is Jesse’).—A. appears from 
1 Ch 9215 to have been the eldest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister. More impetuous than the crafty 
Joab, but equally implacable, ‘hard’ (28 3° 19°), 
the first mention of Abishai (1 5 26°) presents him 
to us as already one of the most daring and devoted 
of David’s followers. He volunteers to go down 
with David to Saul’s camp by night, and is only 
prevented by David’s veneration for the king’s 
sacred office from smiting Saul ‘to the earth at one 
stroke.’ We next find him (2 § 918. 24) with his 
two brothers at that battle of Gibeon which had 
such fatal results, first to Asahel, and ultimately 
to Abner, in whose treacherous murdcr by Joab, 
Abishai shared as joint avenger of blood (2 5 


3° 39), The victory in the Valley of Salt over 
Edom (cf. 2 K 14’), which is ascribed to David in 
2 S$ 8 (Syrians), and to Joab in Ps 60 title 
(1 K 11-16), is attributed to Abishai in 1 Ch 18”, 
In the war that was caused by Hanun’s insult to 
David’s envoys, Joab gave Abishai command of 
the second division against the Ammonites, while 
he himself opposed the Syrians (2 8 10! 14), 
Abishai’s character is well brought out in the story 
of David’s flight, when he retorts the abuse of 
Shimei in true Oriental style, and is impatient 
to slay the offender at once (28 16°"). Nor could 
Shimei’s subsequent abject submission induce 
Abisliai to forgive the man that had ‘cursed the 
Lord’s anointed’ (19%). In the battle with 
Absalom, Abishai shared the command of David’s 
army with Joab and Ittai (185 1"). In 2 § 206 
the name Joab should probably be substituted 
for that of Abishai (so Jos. Ant. VII. xi. 6, the 
Syr. vers., Wellhausen, Thenius, and Driver), and 
vy.’ read as in the LXX: ‘And there went out 
after him Abishai and Joab’s men,’ ete. It is 
natural to suppose that Abishai connived at the 
murder of Amasa by Joab, 28 2010 (so Joscplius). 
His special exploits were, rescuing David from 
Ishbi-benob, 2 8S 21", and slaying three hundred 
men, 29:8, These feats earned for him the first 
ylace ‘of the three in the second rank’ (1 Ch 1131, 

Vm), the other two being probably Joab and 
Benaiah ; the first three being Jashobeam, Eleazar, 
and Shammah. 

Abishai probably died before the rebellion of 
Adonijah. If he had been alive, he must have been 
mentioned among the leaders of either side. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

ABISHALOM.—See art. ABSALOM. 


ABISHUA (πα, meaning uncertain; perhaps 
‘father is wealth.’—1. According to the genealo- 
gies of Chron., where alone the name occurs, 
son of Phinehas and father of Bukki, 1 Ch 64 ™, 
Ezr 7°; cf. 1 Es 8? and art. ABISUE. 2. A Ben- 
jamite; presumably the name was tlat of a clan, 
since other names in the context are certainly clan 
names, 1 Ch 8!; ef. Nu 26%°4, G. B. GRAY. 


ABISHUR (28 ‘father is a wall’).—A Jerah- 
meelite described as ‘son’ of Shammai; Abihail 
was his wife, and Ahban and Molid his children 
(1 Ch 2388), 


ABISSEI (AV Abisei).—One of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Es 15), called in 1 Ch 64 ABISHUA, and in 
1 Es 8? ABISUE. 


ABISUE (LXX, B ’ABewal, A "ABiroval) 1 Es 8, 
AV Abisum, is identical with Abishua. 


ABITAL (oa ‘father is dew’), wife of David, 
to whom, during his residence in Hebron, she 
bore Shephatiah, 2 S 34=1 Ch 88, 


ABITUB (a3x), 1 Ch 8", and ABIUD (’Af:ov6), 
Mt 1°. See GENEALOGY. 


ABJECT, now only an adj., was formerly also 
a subst. and a verb. As a subst., meaning tlic 
dregs of the people, abject is found in Ps 35% 
‘The abjects (2°23, RVm ‘ smiters’) gathered them- 
selves together against me.’ Cf. T. Bentley (1582), 
“Ὁ Almightie God: which raisest up the abjects, 
and exaltest the miserable from the dunghill,’ 
Monu. Matr. ii, 328; G. Herbert, ‘Servants and 
abjects flout me,’ Temple: Sacrifice, 36. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ABNER, “aay (Vax 1 S 145), ‘my father is 
Ner,’ or ‘is a lamp.’ Saul’s first cousin, accord- 
ing to 18 1455 (the more probable account), 
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but uncle according to 1 Ch 879-33 995-39, Jos. 
follows Chronicles in Ant. VI. iv. 3, but Samuel in 
vi. vi. 6 The language used of him by David, 
‘Art not thou a valiant man, and who is like to 
thee in Israel?’ (1 S 26"); ‘Know ye not that 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel?’ (2S 338), is not inconsistent with the re- 
corded facets of Abner’s life, although the one 
speech was uttered in a tone of banter, and the 
other possibly dictated by motives of policy. As 
captain of the host (1 8 14° 17), Abner sat next 
Saul at the banquet (1 8 20%), and lay near him in 
the camp (26**"), A Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qu. 
Heb. in loc.) states that the witch of Endor was 
Abner’s mother. On Saul’s death Abner secured 
for Ishbosheth the allegiance of all the tribes 
except Judah (2 S 2%"), He placed the feeble 
king at Mahanaim, while he himself conducted the 
war with David west of Jordan. One of the 
battles—that of the pool of Gibeon—is detailed on 
account of its fatal results, Here we have evidence 
of Abner’s comparative mildness of character. It 
is possible that the preliminary encounter of the 
champions of the two armies was suggested by him 
in order to decide the claims of the rival houses 
without unnecessary bloodshed. Then we have 
his reiterated reluctance to slay Asahel, and, finally, 
his protest against the unnaturalness of the war: 
‘Shall the sword devour for ever? .. . How long 
shall it be ere thou bid the people return from 
following their brethren ?’ 

As the war proceeded in David’s favour ‘ Abner 
made himself strong in the house of Saul’ (28 3°). 
This rendering lends some plausibility to Ishbosh- 
eth’s insinuation that he was aiming at the 
crown by a liaison with the late king’s concubine 
(ef. 2S 128 167, 1 K 2-25), The indignation, 
however, with which Abner repelled the charge, 
and the absence of self-seeking in his Βα εεσασαὶ 
conduct, support the paraphrase of AV and hVm, 
‘showed himself strong for (3) the house of Saul.’ 

Be that as it may, the accusation alienated 
Abner, who forthwith declared that he would 
accomplish Js will by making David king over 
all Israel. He entered at once into negotia- 
tions both with David and the elders of Israel and 
Benjamin, David, on his part, astutely demanded 
as a preliminary the restitution of Michal, who 
would be at once a link with the house of Saul 
and a living memorial of David’s early prowess. 
Ishbosheth’s shadowy authority was made use of 
to carry out tlis condition. Abner was now 
hospitably entertained by David at Hebron, and 
had scarcely departed to fulfil his engagements to 
David when Joab returned from a foray. Asahel’s 
death was still unavenged; here was a plausible 
pretext for ridding himself of a dangerous rival ; 
so Joab secretly recalled Abner, and with the 
connivance of Abishai treacherously murdered him 
in the gate of Hebron, a city of refuge. The 
enormity of this crime called forth from David a 
bitter curse (2 5 3%) on the perpetrator, and was 
never forgotten by him (1 K 25:33. Abner was 
buried in Hebron, amidst the lamentations of the 
nation. The king himself acted as chief mourner, 
and honoured the dead warrior with an elegy which 
pithily expresses the strange irony of fate by which 
the princely Abner died a death suitable to a pro- 
fane and worthless man. (Heb. ‘was A. to die {7.e. 
ought he to have died]as Nabal dieth?’) The dismay 
caused by Abner’s death (2 8S 41) seems to prove 
that neither Ishbosheth nor his subjects in general 
had realised Abner’s defection. The inevitable 
crisis was hastened, and by a curious chance the 
head of the murdered Ishbosheth was buried in 
Abner’s grave (2 S 4”). We learn from the 


Chronicler that Abner dedicated certain spoil for 
the repairs of the tabernacle (1 Ch 26°"), and that 


his son Jaasiel was captain of Benjamin in David’s 
reign (1 Ch 274). N. J. D. WHITE. 


ABODE.—i. The past tense of ABIDE (which 
see), 2. In Jn 1433 (* We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him’) a. is tr. of the same 
word (μονή) which in Jn 14" 15 rendered MANSION 
(which see). J. HASTINGS, 


ABOMINATION.—Four separate Heb. words 
are thus rendered in O'T (sometimes with the 
variation abominable thing), the application of 
which is in many respects very different. (1) The 
commonest of these words is Azyin, which expresses 
most generally the idea of something loathed (cf. 
the verb, Mie 3°), esp. on religious grounds: thus 
Gn 43° “to eat food with the Hebrews is an 
abonunation to the Egyptians,’—a strong ex- 
pression of the exelusiveness with which the 
Egyptians viewed foreigners, esp. such as had no 
regard for their religious seruples; thus, on 
aceount of their veneration for the cow (which was 
sacred to Isis), they would not use the knife or 
cooking utensil of a Greek, whieh might have been 
employed in preparing the flesh of a cow as food 
(idt. ii. 41); Gn 46% ‘every shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,’—shepherds, viz., 
were ranked, it seems, with the βουκόλοι, whose 
occupation was deemed a degrading one, who from 
living with their herds in reed cottages on the 
marshes were called marshmen, and who are 
depicted on the monuments as dirty, unshaven, 

oorly clad, and even as dwarfs and deformed (cf. 

el. ad loc.; Birch-Wilkinson, Ane. Hg. 1878, i. 
288 f., 11. 444; Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch, 
1890, p. 371 f.; Erman, Life in Ane. Eg. p. 439); 
Ex 855 (66) the Israelites are represented as unwilling 
to sacrifice ‘the abomination of the Egyptians’ in 
Egypt itself, with allusion, probably, to animals 
which the Egyptians abstained religiously from 
sacrificing, though they were sacrificed freely by 
the Hebrews, as the cow, which was sacred to Isis, 
the bull, unless it was pronounced by the priests to 
be καθαρός, or free from the sacred marks of Apis 
(Herodotus’ statements on this point are not 
entirely borne out by the monuments, but there 
seems to be some foundation for them), sheep at 
Thebes, and goats [according to Wiedemann, an 
error for rams] in Mendes (Hdt. ii. 38, 41, 42, 46; 
ef. Bireh-Wilk. li. 460, 111, 108 f., 304 f.; Wiede- 
mann, ἐ.6. pp. 180-182, 183, 187 f., 196 f., 218 f.). 

Two special usages may be noted : (a) the phrase 
Jehovah's aboniination, of idolatry or practices 
connected with it, or of characters or acts morally 
displeasing to God, Dt 7535. 12°! 17! 1812 295 9319 [18] 
25 27 (ef. 244, Lk 16"), Pr 858 111. 127 15%5-% 
16° 1715 2010. 23 (comp. in a Phoen. inscription, ap. 
Driver, Samuel, p. xxvi, the expression ‘‘Ash- 
toreth’s abomination,’ of the violation of a tomb) ; 
(6) esp. in the plur., of heathen or immoral 
practices, principally in H and Ezk, as Lv 1855: 56. 37, 
89, 80 9913 Dt, 1315 04) 174 18% 12 9018 Jer 710 3235 1 K 
144, 2 K 16° 9] 2 ωἷ Ezk 59. il ΤΩΣ 4. 8. 9 56. 18. 15 ete, (43 
times in Ezk), rarely of an actual idol, 2 K 23% (of 


Milcom), Is 44", and perhaps Dt 32", 


(2) 51, the technical term for stale sacrificial 
flesh, which has not been eaten within the pre- 
scribed time, only Lv 718 19’, Ezk 414 (where the 
prophet protests that he has never partaken of it), 
and (plur.) Is 65%. For distinction this might be 
rendered refuse meat; the force of the allusion in 
Ezk 4", Is 654, in partieular, is entirely lost by the 
rendering ‘abominable thing’ of AV, RY. 

(3) ¢av, the teelinical term for the flesh of pro- 
hibited animals (see article UNCLEAN), Lv 7%! 
] ] 0-13. 20. 28. 41. 42 (ef, the corresponding verb, ν. 11" 18: 48 
20%): this sense of the word gives the point to 
Ezk 810, Is 0017, ppv would be best represented by 
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detestation, or detestable thing (ef. detest for the 
verb, Dt 7%). Note that in Dt 14° abomination is 
haya, not the technical ypy used in Lv 11. 

(4) pv, allied in etymology to (3), but in usage 
confinedalmost exclusively toobjeets connected with 
idolatry, and chiefly a contemptuous designation 
of heathen deities themselves: first in Hos 9! ‘and 
became defestations like that which they loved’ (Baal 
of Peor, named just before); more frequently in 
writers of the age of Jer and Eizk, viz. Dt 29%, 
Jer 41 730 (= 3234) 1327 1618. Ezlk 511 720 1118-21 907. 8. 30 
37%, 1 K 115 * Milcom the defestation of the Ammon- 
ites,’ v.77, 2 K 2313 (ποὲ of Mileom), v.**; also 
Is 66%, Zec 97. In AV, RV, where this word 
oceurs beside sayin (No. 1), as Ezk 5" 7” (and Ezk 
37%, even where it stands alone), it is rendered for 
distinction detestable thing; and either this or 
detestatton would be the most suitable Eng. 
equivalent for it. 5. R. DRIVER. 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, THE (τὸ 
βδέλυγμα τῆς epnudcews), Mt 244% Mk 13%, 
“spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ the appearance 
of which, ‘standing ἐν τόπῳ ἁγίῳ (Mt), or ὅπον ov 
δεῖ (Mix),’ is mentioned by Christ as the signal for 
the flight of Christians from Judea, at the time of 
the approaching destruction of Jerus. The Gr. 
phrase is borrowed from Dn 95 LXX βδέλνγμα τῶν 
ἐρημώσεων (so Theod.), 11% LXX βδέλνγμα 
ἐρημώσεως (Theod. Bo. ἠφανισμένον), 12" LXX τὸ 
βδέλυγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως (Theod., 5. ép.); ef. 8° (LXX, 
Theod.) ἡ ἁμαρτία ἐρημώσεως. The Heb. in the first 
of these passages 1s anv oxipy, in the second pipwa 
option, in the third op’ pe, in the last oz νϑρῃ. 
y pw is the word explained under ABOMINATION (4), 
as being often the contemptuous designation of a 
heathen god or idol. ope» and op are, however, 
dificult. ov elsewhere (only Ezr 9% 4) means 
horrified ; nov means usually desolate (as La 1+"), 
though it might also (as ptep. of opy, Hizk 2616 27% 
al.) mean horrified as well; in Dn, however 
(supposing the text to be sound), the exigencies of 
the sense have obliged many eommentators to sup- 
ee that the Poel conjug. has a trans. foree ; hence 

VV 9* ‘one that maketh desolate’; 11°! ‘and they 
shall profane the sanctuary, even the fortress, and 
shall take away the continual burnt-offering, and 
they shall set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate’; 12" ‘from the time that the eontinual 
burnt-offering shall be taken away, and the 
abomination that maketh desolate set up’; so 8% 
ony ywso ‘the transgression that maketh desolate’ (the 
form of might just be a ptcp. Poel with the Ὁ 
dropped ; Ges.-K. §§ 55 It. 1, 52. 2 Τὶ. 6). In spite, 
however, of the uncertainty as regards ope (or 
nown), the general sense of 1151 and 12" is elear. 
Dn 11°! deals with the history of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and v.*! refers to the desecration of the 
temple by the troops of Antiochus, the subsequent 
suspension of the daily burnt-offering and other 
rcligious services (which lasted for three years), 
and to the erection on 15 Chislev, B.c. 168, of a 
small idol-altar (βωμός) upon the Altar of burnt- 
offering (1 Mac 1°), 12% (like 818) is another 
reference to the same events. It is remarkable, 
now, that in 1 Mac 153 the idol-altar is called by 
exactly the same name that is used in the Bk, 
of Dn—wxkoddunooy βδέλυγμα ἐρημώσεως ἐπὶ τὸ 
θυσιαστήριον (οἷ. 6. Dn 951 is very difficult: but, 
as the reference in NT is rather to 11% and 12", 
it need not here be further considered; LXX, 
Theod., however, it may be noted, have καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ 
ἱερὸν βδέλυγμα τῶν ἐρημώσεων. OF the perplexing 
expression omy Κρ, now, a clever and plausible 
explanation has been suggested by Nestle (2.4. 7 
1884, p. 248; ef. Cheyne, Origin of the Psatter, p. 
105; Bevan, Dan. p. 193), viz. that 1t is a con- 
temptuous allusion to mov να Baal of heaven, 


title found often in Pheen. and (with joe for nny) 
Aram. inscriptions, and the Sem. equivalent of 
the Gr. Ζεύς : according to 2 Mac 6? Antiochus 
desired to make the temple a sanctuary of Ζεὺς 
᾿Ολύμπιος,----85. his coins show (Nestle, Marginatlien, 
p. 42, who cites Babelon, Les Lois de Syrie, pp. xiv, 
xlvili), his patron deity,—who in the Syr. vers. of 
the same passage is actually called pow 271 Baal of 
heaven. Upon {1115 view, we are released from the 
necessity of searching for a meaning of oow in 
exact accordance with the context; the βωμός 
(with, possibly, an image connected with it) erected 
by the Syrians upon the Altar of burnt-offering 
was termed derisively by the Jews the ‘desolate 
abomination,’ the ‘abomination’ being the altar 
(and image?) of Zeus (Baal), and ‘desolate’ 
(shémem) being just a punning variation of 
‘heaven ’ (shdmaim). The Gr. trs. of Dn and 1 Mae, 
in so far as they supposed the expression to mean 
βδέλνγμα ἐρημώσεως, no doubt understood the 
idolatrous emblem to involve, by its erection, the 
desertion of the temple by its usual worshippers, 
and ultimately its actual ‘desolation’ (see 1 Mac 
4°83), 11%! and 8138 (the subst. with the art., the 
ptep. without it), and still more (if, as is probable, 
the reference be to the same idolatrous emblem) 
951 (the subst. plur., the ptep. sing.), are grammatio- 
ally difficult; but the text in these passages is 
perhaps not in its original form (cf. Bevan). 

As to the meaning of the expression in the 
prophecy of Christ, it is very difficult to speak with 
confidence. It would be most ut ha ἢ under- 
stood (cf. Spitta, Offend. des Joh. 493-496) of some 
desecrating emblem, similar in genera] character to 
the altar or image ereeted by Antiochus, and of 
whieh that might be regarded as the prototype: 
but nothing exactly corresponding to this is 
recorded by history; the order which Caligula 
issued for the erection in the temple of a statue of 
himself, to which divine honours were to be paid, 
being not enforced (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vill. 8). The 
three inost usual explanations are—(1) the Rom. 
standards, to which sacrifices were offered by the 
Rom. soldiers in the temple, after it had been 
entered by Titus (Jos. BJ VI. vi. 1) ; (2) the desecra- 
tion of the temple by the Zealots, who seized it and 
made it their stronghold, shortly before the city 
was invested by Titus (ἐδ. Iv. 11]. 6-8, cf. vi. 3 end); 
(3) the desolation of the temple-site by the heathen, 
at the time of its capture by Titus (so Meyer). 
The term standing (which points to some conerete 
object) is a serious objection to the second 
and third of these explanations; it is some 
objection, though uot perhaps a fatal one, to the 
first, that it places the signal for flight at the very 
last stage of the enemy’s successes, when even the 
dwellers in Judea (in view of whom the words are 
spoken) would seem no longer to necd the warning. 
The erection of the imperial statue in the Temple 
was, however, only averted in the first instance 
by the earnest representations of the procurator 
Petronius and of King Agrippa L, and afterwards 
by Caligula’s own untimely death (Schiirer, HJP 
I. ii, 99f.): the emperor’s order caused great 
alarm among the Jews, who even after his death 
(A.D. 41) continued to fear lest one of his successors 
should revive and enforce it (Pfleiderer, Das 
Urehrist. pp. 403-407; Mommsen, Provinces, 11. 
196 ff., 203 if.) ; hence (as even the first explanation 
mentioned above leaves something to be desired) 
it may not be an unreasonable conjecture * that 
the langnage of the original prophecy was more 
general, and that, during the years of agitation and 
tension which preceded the final struggle of A.D. 
70, it was modified so as to give more definite 
expression to such apprehensions; the miase. 


* The writer is indebted for this suggestion to his friend, Prof 


& | Sanday. 
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ἑστηκότα, whieh in Mk 13% is the best readiny (x 
BL; so RV, ‘standing where he ought not’), would 
also lend itself niore readily to this explanation 
than to any of those previously mentioned.* The 
supposition (Weiss) that the army of the heathen 
Ronians is referred to, involves an unnatural 
applieation, both of the expression ‘abomination of 
desolation,’ and of the verb ‘standimg.’ In the 
parallel passage of Lk (21%) the phraseology of the 
earlier synoptists seems to have been not only (as 
in so many other eases) re-cast, but also coloured 
by the event (‘when ye see Jerus. encircled by 
armies, then know that her desolation hath drawn 
nigh’); a paraphrase suclhi as this, however, cannot 
fairly be deemed an authoritative interpretation of 
the expression used in Mt and Mk.t+ 
S. Τὸ. DRIVER. 

ABOUT.—As an adv. about is used in AV in 
the following obsolete expressions: —1. To lead 
about or go abont = roam about, circuitously. 
The verb is mostly 332, which simply means to 
‘turn’: Ex 13% ‘God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness’; Jos 16° ‘ The 
border went about (RV ‘turned about’) eastward’; 
15S 1513 ‘He set him up a place, and is gone about 
and passed on’; Ec 2” ‘I went about (RV 
‘turned about,’ 2.6. considered my past life) to 
cause my heart to despair.’ 2. ΤῸ go about=here 
and there, up and down: Jer 31” ‘ How long wilt 


thou go about (RV ‘hither and thither’), O thou | 


backsliding daughter?’ 3. To goabout=to seek, 
attempt: Jn 7% ‘Why go ye about to kill Me?’ 
RV gives ‘seek’ in Jn 739. ® Ac 21%, Ro 103, 
‘assay’ in Ac 24° 2674, and keeps ‘go about’ in 
Ae 9”, 4 To cast about=to turn round: Jer 4115 
‘So all the people... cast about and returned.’ 
5. Thereabout=about that: Lk 24+ ‘They were 
much perplexed thereabout.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ABRAHAM.—The narrative of the patriarch 
Abraham is contained in Gn 11°°-25%, and, as it 
stands before us, consists of a series of con- 
secutive stories or scenes from the patriarch’s 


life. It makes no pretenee of being a complete 
biography. It may be doubted whether the 


compiler of the Hex. had any intention of pre- 
serving οὐδ the extant traditions respecting A. 
His purpose seems rather to have been te select 
from the traditions current among the Hebrews 
such narratives as would best iulustrate the origin 
of the Isr. nation, and would best set forth how 
the divine Providence had shielded the infancy of 
the chosen race, and had predestined it both to 
inherit the land of Can. and to be a blessing 
among the nations of the earth. As would be 
natural under the circumstances, the traditions 
relating to A. have speeial reference to saered 
localities in Pal. ; but unfortunately they do not 
afford any very precise data for determining the 
ave in which he lived. The compiler gives us a 
picture of A. which he derived apparently from 
three groups of tradition. We will first briefly 
summarise the narrative, and then indicate the 


* Those critics who (as Keim, Jesus of Naz. v. 237-239; ct. 
Holtzmann, Handkomm. i. 259 ἢν, Hint. zum NTS, p. 383 f., with 
the references) regard Mt 2415-28, Mk 1314-27, as an independent 
Jewish (or Jewish-Christian) apocalypse originating shortly before 
A.D. 70, which has been incorporated with our Lord’s discourse, 
can, of course, adopt still more readily the same explanation ; 
but it is difficult to think that even these verses, though par- 
ticular phrases may have been modified in the course of oral 
cin aa are without a substantial basis in the words of 

Jhrist. 

+ Bousset (Der Antiehrist, 1895, pp. 14, 98, 106f., 141 f.), 
treating Mt 2410. (=Mk 13148.) ag purely eschatological, sup- 
poses the reference to be to the future Antichrist, who is 
frequently described (on the basis of 2 Th 24) as sitting in the 
Temple, and receiving divine honours (6.0. by Irensus, v. 25. 1, 
30. 4; see further passages in Bousset, p. 104 f.); but it may he 
doubted whether the view of Mt 241594, upon which this ex- 
planation depends, is correct. 


‘of Sodom, and Melehizedek king of Salem. 
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portions which belong to the 
tradition, aceording to the 
results of critical analysis. 

Abram, Nahor, and Haran are sons of Terah. 
Their home is in Ur of the Chaldees (Gn 11*4-%8), 
where Haran dies. A. marries Sarai, who was his 
half-sister (Gn 20"). A. and his wife, with their 
nephew Lot, Haran’s sou, accompany Terah, who 
migrates from Ur of tle Chaldees, and journeys to 
Haran, where Terah dies (Gn 11% ®, Jos 24°), 
Terah is said to have had Canaan in view when he 
set out upon his journey (Gn 115, A. in Haran 
reeeives the divine command to quit his country 
and kindred, and aceompanied by Lot enters the 
land of Can. He traverses the whole country ; 
and we are told in particular of Shechem and 
Bethel being places at which he halted, and, as his 
custom was, built an altar to J”(Gn12'*), Driven 
by a famine, A. journeys to Egypt, where, in 
cowardly fear for his own life, he says that Sarai 
is his sister, and does not aeknowledge her as his 
wife. ‘The princes of Egypt bring the report of 
Sarai’s beauty to Pharaoh king of Kgypt, who 
sends to fetch her, has her placed in’ his own 
harem, and loads A. with presents on her account, 
The intervention of J” alone delivers the mother of 
the promised race from her peril. Pharaoh learns 
of the wrong he is doing, through the plagues 
which befali his house. In great dudgeon he 
summons A., justly reproaches him for the decep- 
tion, and dismisses hin and his belongings from 
Egypt (120%), 

A. and Lot return from Egypt to the district of 
Bethel; but their possessions in flocks and herds 
have greatly increased. It proves impossible for 
two such large droves to keep close together. 
Constant disputes break out between the retainers 
of the two chiefs. It is evident that they must 
separate. A., though the elder, proposes the 
separation, and offers Lot the choice as to the 
region to which he shall go. Lot chooses the rich 
nasture-land of the Jordan valley, and departs. 
A. vemains on the soil which has been promised 
him, and receives as a reward for his unselfishness 
a renewal of the divine prediction that his de- 
scendants shall inhabit it as their own (13). <A. 
removes to Hebron (13:8), and while he is encamped 
there war breaks out in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The kings of the towns in the Jordan 
valley rebel against Chedor-Laomer (Kudur - 
Lagamar), the great Hlamite king. The king of 
Elam with his vassals, the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, 
and Goyyim (?), march against the rebels, defeat 
them in a great battle, and retire, carrying off 
many prisoners and rich booty from Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Lot is one of the captives. A. is no 
sooner apprised of this than he arms his 318 
retainers, and summons to his aid Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner, the three chieftains of the Hebron 
district, with whom he is confederate. The com- 
bined force overtakes the victorious army at Dan, 
in the N. of Canaan, surprises them by a night 
attack, routs them, and recovers Lot and the 
other prisoners, and all the booty. On the way 
baek Α. is met in the plain of Shaveh by the Gag 
αλλ 6.- 
chizedek solemnly blesses A. for his heroic deed ; 
and the Heb. patriarch, in recognition of Mel- 
chizedek’s priestly office, gives him a tenth of the 
spoil. Qn the other hand, he proudly declines 
the offer whieh the king of Sodom inakes, that A. 
should receive the spoil for himself; he asks only 
for the share that would compensate his ¢on- 
federates, Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, and their 
men (14). 

A., who by reason of his childlessness cannot 
entertain hopes of the fulfilment of the divine 


separate sourees of 
generally accepted 


| promise, receives in a special viston assuranee of 
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the great future of the race that shall spring from 
him. By the gracious condescension of the 
Almighty, a covenant is made by sacrifice between 
the patriarch and God; and during the night, 
when a deep sleep has fallen upon A., he learns 
the future destiny of his descendants, and the 
vision is ratified by an outward symbol (15 ©” 12-17), 
Sarai, who has no hope of having children, per- 
suades A. to take Hagar, her Egyp. maidservant, 
as a concubine. Hagar, finding herself with 
child, is insolent towards Sarai, who thereupon 
treats her so harshly that Hagar flees into the 
desert. She is there stopped by an angel, and 
sent back, comforted by the promise respecting the 
child that is to be born. ‘This is Ishmael (16). 
But Ishmael is not the promised son. Thirteen 
more years elapse before God appears again to A., 
and again promises that his descendants will be a 
mighty nation. In pledge of the fulfilment of his 
word, he changes Abram’s name to Abraham, 
Sarai’s to Sarah, and ordains that the rite of 
circumcision shall be the sign of the covenant 
between God and the house of Abraham. The 
promise that Sarah shall have a son, and the com- 
mand to call his name Isaac, prepare us for the long- 
expected consummation (17). But it is not to be 
yet. Another great scene intervenes, to try, as it 
were, the patriarch’s faith, and make proof of the 
character of the father of the Heb. race. J”, accom- 
panied by two angels, appears in human form to 
A. as he sits before his tent by the oaks of Mamre, 
A.’s offer of hospitality is accepted; and as the 
three strangers partake of the meal, the one who 
is J” promises to A, a son by Sarah, who overhears, 
and Jaughs incredulously (181-18, The two angels 
proceed to Sodom and Gomorrah ; J” remains with 
A., and discloses to him the approaching destruc- 
tion of ‘the citics of the plain.’ A. pathetically 
intercedes, and obtains the assurance that if but ten 
righteous be found in the city it should be spared 
for their sake (18!**), J” leaves A.; and then 
ensues the description of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the vividness of which is enhanced 
by the brief reference to A., who in the morning 
looks forth from the lll country of Hebron, 
where he had stood during his colloquy with J’, 
and sees thence the reek of the smoke rising as 
from a furnace (19%). Strangely out of place 
though it seems, we find interposed at this point 
the story how A. journeyed to the South-land or 
Negeb, and dwelt in the territory of Gerar, where 
Abimelech was king, and how A. once more fears 
for his life on account of Sarah’s beauty, repre- 
sents her to be his sister, and temporarily loses her, 
when she is taken to Abimelech’s harem. As in 
the Egyp. story, Sarah is kept from harm by a 
special visitation; Abimelech is warned by God, 
releases Sarah, and rebukes A. (20). 

At length the long-promised son is born to A. of 
Sarah; he is circumcised the 8th day, and receives 
the name of Isaac (211-. Sarah takes offence at 
the sight of Ishmael playing with Isaac; and A. is 
instructed by God to yield to Sarah’s demand, and 
dismiss both Hagar and Ishmael from his tent (215). 
A.’s prosperity and success induce Abiimelech to 
seek alliance with the patriarch. A covenant 
between them is struck: the well, which Abi- 
melech’s servants had taken by force from A., is 
restored to him, and receives the name of Beer- 
Sheba. A. dwells for some time in Phil. territory, 
encamped in the vicinity of the well (21"). 

Some years later, when Isaac has grown to be a 
lad, comes the last trial of A.’s faith. God orders 
him to sacrifice his only son upon a lofty Ill, 
distant three days’ journey from his place of 
encampment. He does not hesitate. All is done 
in perfect obedience; the knife is raised to slay 
Tsaac, when a voice from heaven is heard. God 
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wishes not a hair of the lad’s head to suffer; He is 
satisfied with this proof of the patriarch’s absolute 
trust in God, his readiness to sacrifice that which 
was most precious in his eyes. A ram is sacrificed 
in the stead of Isaac; and the holy covenant 
between J” and A, is ratified anew (221-3), 

Then Sarah dies; and A., whose seed is to 
possess the whole land, has to purchase a burial- 
place. The field and cave of Machpelah at Hebron 
is the portion of ground which he buys with 
all due formality from Ephron the Hittite; and 
there he buries Sarah (23). 

Feeling his days drawing to a close, A. causes 
his steward to swear not to let Isaac take to wife 
one of the daughters of the land, and sends him to 
Haran, where he finds Rebekah, and brings her 
back to be Isaac’s wife (24). 

It is strange next to read that A. takes Keturah 
to be his wife, and becomes the father of six sons, 
the patriarchs of Arabian tribes (951-29. But at 
the age of 175 he dies, and is buried in the cave of 
Machpelah (257-4), 

The foregoing outline shows the truth of what 
has been remarked above, that the life of A. in the 
Bk of Gn is not so much a consecutive biography 
as a series of scenes derived from groups of Heb. 
tradition, and loosely strung together. How far 
the three main groups of patriarchal narrative— 
the J, E, and P—overlapped one another we 
cannot say, but the fact that the existing account 
is derived from different sources sufficiently 
explains some of the chief difficulties and dis- 
erepancies that strike the ordinary reader. 


J.—The narrative of J opens with A. being in Haran, and 
migrating with Lot to Can. at the command of J”. 

It mentions A.’s nomadic movements in Can., and the altars 
at Bethel and Shechem. It records the separation of A. and 
Lot, and A.’s sojourn at Hebron. 

“ It describes A.’s journey to Egypt, and his return to the 5. of 
an. 

It contains the promises made to A., and the covenant in ch. 
15. It records the marriage with Hagar, Hagar’s flight, and the 
birth of Ishmael. 

It gives the long epic narrative of the visit of the three men 
9 A.; A.'s intercession ; and the overthrow of the cities of the 
plain. 

It narrates the birth of Isaac, and the mission of A.’s servant 
to Haran. 

J = 121-4. 6-135. 7.118. 12b-18 15, 16414 18. 19 (exc. v.29) 21. (par- 
tially) 24. 

E.—The narrative of E opens with A.’s wandering to and fro, 
with Lot, in Can. It reproduces, perhaps from some separate 
source, an account of the war between Chedor-Laomer and the 
rcbe] ‘cities of the plain,’ A.’s rescue of his nephew, and Mel- 
chizedek’s blessing. 

It describes the blessing pronounced upon the patriarch in 
ch. 15. It records A.’s sojourn at Gerar, and the peril to which 
Sarah was exposed at the court of Abimelech (20). It contains 
an account of the birth of Isaac; and the mention of the 
banishment of Hagar and Ishmael implies that it also included 
an account of Ishmael’s birth. It records thealliance of A, with 
Abimelech at Beersheba. And, so far as A. is concerned, con- 
cludes with the story of the sacrifice of Isaac. 

E = 14. (possibly) 15. (partially) 20, 215-32 22, 

P.—The narrative of P is a mere skeleton outline of facts. A. 
is Terah’s son. Terah, with A. his son and Lot his nephew, 
leave Ur-Casdim, and set out for Can.; they stay at Haran, 
where Terah dies, 205 years old. A., 75 years old, accompanied 
by Lot, journeys to Can. A. settles near Mamre; Lot goes E. 
to the Jordan valley. A. marries Hagar ten years after enter- 
ing Can.; Ishmaelis born in A.’s 86th year. In his 99th year 
God makes a covenant with him, and ordains the rite of circum- 
cision, changing his name to Abraham, and Sarai’s to Sarah. 
A. laughs at the idea of Sarah having a son; and the son to be 
born to him is to be called Isaac. In his 100th year A. has a 
son Isaac, who is circumcised. Sarah dies at Hebron 127 years 
old, and A. purchases the cave of eg for a burying-place. 
He himself dies at the age of 175, andis buried by Isaac and 
Ishmael in the cave. 

P=136. Ib. 12 161-3. 15. 16 171-27 1929 9110. 2b-5 93, 957-17, 

The combination of the three strata of tradition has only in ἃ 
few instances led to apparent inconsistencies. The J narrative, 
which makes Haran A,’s native country (Gn 12. 24), contains ne 
allusion to Ur-Casdim. J’s narrative contains the story of A.’s 
cowardice in Egypt ; it is E’s narrative which contains the story 
of his cowardice at the court of Abimelech. The narratives of 
J and E, which speak of Sarah’s beauty attracting the notice of 
Egyptians and Philistines, do not mention the ages of A, and 
Sarah. According to J, A. very prob. had died before the return 
of the servant with Rebekah, since 1.3 should prob. be read 
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for ἸῺΝ in 2467: for we can hardly suppose that Isaac’s mourning 
for his mother would have lasted for three years. The mention 
of A.’s marriage with Keturah in the foll. ch. is derived from a 
different source. 


The foll. are the chief difficulties arising from 
the Abraham narrative :— 

1. The Home of A.’s People.—From the fact that 
Terah is said to have lived at Ur-Casdim, and 
that Ur has been identified by Assyriologists with 
Uru, the modern Mngheir, in 8. Bab., the con- 
clusion has very commonly been drawn that A. 
migrated first from Chaldea, This, however, 
depends upon the correctness of the identification 
of Ur-Casdim with Uru, which has been much dis- 
puted on the grounds, (1) that the genealogy of Gn 
1119 brings the Sem. race as far as Mesopotamia, 
from which the next movement in the direction of 
Can. would be to Haran; (2) that the name 
Casdim was applied to an Armenian tribe; and (3) 
that it does not appear in connexion with 8. Bab. 
until much later (upon the whole controversy see 
Kittel, Hist. of Hebrews, Eng. tr. i. 180f.; Dillmann, 
Genesis, p. 214 f. As to the position of Ur-Casdim, 
see art. UR OF THE CHALDEES). The common 
early Heb. tradition seems to be expressed in Gn 
24, according to which A.’s kindred were the 
dwellers in N. Mesopotamia; and it is this belief 
which also is reiterated in the story of Jacob. Cf. 
‘A Syrian (i.e. Aramzan) ready to perish was my 
father’ (Dt 26°). Whether Ur-Casdim is to be 
placed in N. Mesopotamia or in Chaldea, the 
impression remains that ‘J’ believed A.’s home and 
kindred to have been in Haran. 

2. The Character of the Narrative related in Gn 
14,—There appears to be no reason to question the 
hist. probability of an Elamite campaign sucli as is 
here described. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the event as has sometimes, in some 
quarters, been asserted. A. did not defeat the 
Elamite army in a pitched battle; he made a night 
attack, fell upon an unsuspecting foe, and recovered 
prisoners and baggage,—a very different exploit 
from the conquest of Damascus, which late legend 
assigned to him. The primitive invasion of Chedor- 
Laomer has been claimed by some Assyriologists 
for an approximate date of 2150 (so Hommel, buad.- 
Ass. Gesch. p. 3); and the invasion of W. Asia by 
an Elamite will naturally be associated with the 
Elamite empire of that remote time. But upon 
what principle the events of A.’s life can be carried 
back to the 22nd cent. B.c. has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Biblical chronology does 
not suggest the interval of nearly a thousand years 
between A. and the Exodus. 

3. The Promises made to A. are found eight 
times repeated, (i.) Gn 193. 8 (ii.) 127 (iii.) 13% (iv.) 15 
(v.) 17 (vi.) 18 (vii.) 21% (vin.) 22% The promises 
fall under three main heads, (a) the land of Can. 
shall be possessed by the seed of A.; (6) the seed of 
A. shall become a mighty nation ; (c) A. shall have 
a son born of Sarah, and the son is to be called 
Isaac. The number of times that the promise 
appears is due to the compilers having selected this 
as the most conspicuous feature In the narrative 
of A. in each of the sources of tradition. The 
seemingly strange fact, that the narrative in ch. 
17 should take no notice of the mention of the 
same promise in ch. 15, is at once accounted for 
when it is seen to be an instance of the manner in 
which the different narratives overlap one another. 
The promises, contained in the different traditions, 
seemed to the τὰν es so important in view of the 
general purpose of his book, that, at the risk of 
considerable repetition, he has incorporated them 
all. These promises ever ranked among the 
religious privileges of Israel (Ro 9*). They pro- 
claimed God’s covenant with His people, according 
to which He required of them simple obedience and 


justice (Gn 1815) ; they also announced that through 
Israel all nations should be blessed. 

4, The Sacrifice of Isaae marks the crowning 
event in the life of A. Obviously, it must rank as 
the surpassing act of the patriarch’s faith in God. 
But a difficulty arises in some minds from the 
wickedness of the act which God at first commands 
A. to do. Even though He never intended A. 
eventually to execute the terrible command, still is 
it consistent with divine goodness and justice to 
issue an order, to obey which seemed to have the 
result of placing blind trust in a positive command 
above the reasonable recognition of the natural 
demands of love, mercy, and justice? But there 
are two considerations which cut the ground from 
beneath this objection. (1) We are tempted to 
assume that in the patriarchal narrative the voice 
of God is an audible external communication. But 
then, as now, God speaks in different ways, and by 
conscience most directly. The question put by A.’s 
conscience was whether his complete trust in God 
extended even to the readiness to surrender [115 
only son ; it was in the truest sense a word of God 
to ἃ. (2) That the answer to this questioning was 
given in the shape of human sacrifice on a mountain 
top, illustrates the importance of bearing in mind 
the imperfect development of the moral conscious- 
ness in that remote period. Human sacrifice was 
frequently practised in Sem. races, If the wor- 
shippers of other Sem. deities were ready to 
sacrifice their firstborn to their gods, was A. to be 
behind Assyria, Anymon, and Moab in devotion? 
The moral standard of the age would not be 
shocked at a deed too fatally commion. The ideas 
of mercy and justice were, in that period, low, and 
needed to be raised. To propitiate the Deity by 
child murder was regarded as the height of religious 
devotion. The narrative, therefore, fulfils the 
twofold object of giving the crowning proof of A.’s 
absolute faith in J”; and further, of demonstrating 
the moral superiority of faith in J” over the 
religious customs of other Sem. races. J” forbade 
the sacrifice of the firstborn : J” upheld the instinet 
implanted in human nature which shrunk in 
horror from the act. He taught that J” had no 
pleasure in the infliction of suffering upon the 
innocent; that the character of J” was raised above 
that of the heathen gods by higher love and truer 
justice. 

ii. A. IN THE HIsToRY OF ISRAEL. — The 
attempt has been made to deprive the story of A. 
of all hist. value, and to represent the patriarch 
either as a mythical personage or as the typical 
impersonation of the virtues of the religious Isr. ; 
but as yet no evidence has been found to connect 
the name of A. with that of a tribal deity, while 
the endeavour to find in his story a philosophical 
description of abstract qualities seems to pre- 
suppose a stage of literary development to which 
the materials of the Hex. can make no claim, and 
to desiderate a literary unity which those materials 
emphatically contradict. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
recollections of the nomadic age, committed to 
writing (in the form that has come down to us) in 
a post-Mosaic era, and evidently strongly coloured 
by the teaching of the prophets of J”, are likely 
to have preserved the hist. facts of the remote 
past in a form in which personal details are inex- 
tricably intertwined with racial movements, and, 
for simplicity’s sake, the destinies of a future 
nation are anticipated in the features of family 
experience. 

According to this view, A. was the leader of a 
ereat nomadic movement of the Hebrews (Gn 10° 
14%), who migrated from Mesopotamia into Canaan, 
These Hebrews penetrated as far as Egypt (Gn 12), 
but for the most part established themselves in the 
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S. of Canaan, and in Hebron and Beersheba formed 
friendly relationships with the dwellers of the 
land (Gn 14, 2177). The story of Lot seems to 
indicate that the peoples of Ammon and Moab had 
originally belonged to the Heb. migration which 
was led by A., and, having separated themselves 
from their comrades, occupied the territory of 
the Rephaim, the Emim, and the Zamzummim 
(Dt 2!. 19-21), 

Again, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that some of the references to Ishmael and the 
allusion to Keturah contain an Isr. picture of the 
relationship of the Arabian tribes and clans to the 
Heb. stock rather than the record of personal 
history. The Egyp. origin of Hagar (Gn 16!) and of 
Ishmael’s wife (Gn 21?!) will then indicate that the 
new settlers received into their community a con- 
siderable admixture of an Egyp. element at the 
time when they dispersed throughout N. Arabia. 
The fact that ‘the sons of Nahor’ (Gn 2278-4), ‘the 
sons of Ishmael’ (Gn 9512:18), ‘the sons of Edom’ 
(Gn 36-19), form groups of éwelve, and that ‘the 
sons of Keturah’ thus form a half-group of siz, is 
an additional sign of the probability that the 
record is not only that of the domestic life of a 
family, but also that of the political distribution of 
ἃ race. 

While this consideration must modify the accept- 
ance of a uniform Jiéeral historicity for the narra- 
tive of A., 1t is not incompatible with the view 
that in A. we have the great leader of a racial 
movement, and one who left his mark upon his 
fellow-tribesmen, not only by the eminence of his 
superior gifts, but by the distinctive features of his 
religious life, the traditional features of which were 
the devotion to one God, the abandonment of the 
polytheism of his ancestors, and the adoption of 
circumcision as the symbol of a purer cult. 

ili, A. IN THE THEOLOGY oF OT.—The scattered 
reminiscences of the patriarchs were collected and 
compiled, even more for the purpose of illustrating 
the fundamental principles of the Isr. revelation 
than with the object of retailing any exhaustive 
biography. 

The religion of Israel dates, according to OT, 
from A., not from Moses. A.’s servant addresses 
J” as the God of his master A. (Gn 94:3): J" is to 
Isaae the God of A. (Gn 26"); to Jacob He is ‘the 
God of A. and the fear of Isaac’ (Gn 815. A. 
never speaks of J” as the God of his fathers, A. is 
the founder of the religion; he is the head of the 
family which had J” for its God. There is no 
designation of the God of Israel which can go 
farther back to the origin of the Heb. faith 
ar the often-repeated title ‘the God of A.’ (cf. 

5. 47°). 

The story of A. reflects the belief in the free 
grace of God which chose the patriarch and brought 
him from a distant land, and in spite of his failures 
loved him and made His covenant with him. 
The call of A. and the promises made him thus 
represent the Election (ἐκλογή) of Israel. A. as the 
chosen servant is the prophet, the instrument of 
J”s purpose (Gn 20"). He is the friend of God (is 
418, ὦ Οἢ 907. Cf. Arab. £l-Khali). God’s mercies 
towards him are appealed to by the prophets of the 
Captivity (Is 51°, Ezk 3952) as the ground of con- 
fidence that J” would not forsake the heirs of the 
promises nade to A. 

The unique relation in which A., in Isr. theology, 
stood to the God of revelation is indicated by the 
ref. of the prophets to A. as ‘the one’ (see Is 51} 2, 
Ezk 33%, Mal 2%), In the Bk of Sir, A. is spoken 
of as ‘great father of a multitude of nations; and 
there was none found like him in glory ; who kept 
the law of the Most High, and was taken into 
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faithful’ (443% 7°), In these words are summarised 
the chief points upon which the later Jewish 
literature esp. insisted in any reference to the life 
and character of A. He was the founder of the 
race; le was credited with a perfect knowledge of 
the Torah; he was the institutor of cireumcision ; 
he was tried, and in virtue of his faith was declared 
righteous. 

iv. A. IN THE THEOLOGY oF NT.—In NT, A. is 
referred to in a variety of ways. The words of 
John the Baptist in Mt 3°, Lk 38, and of St. Paul, Ro 


| 97, rebuke the popular Jewish supposition that 


descent from A. carried with it any special claim 
upon divine favour. Our Lord speaks of A. as one 
with whom all the partakers of divine redemption 
shall be privileged to dwell (Mt 8"); and as of one 
who is both cognisant of things on earth, and is 
also entrusted with the special charge over the 
souls of the blest (Lk 1053. Our Lord employs the 
imagery of current religious belief; A. is the typical 
representative of ‘the rightcous’ who have been 
redeemed ; he is ‘ the father of the faithful.’ Hence 
He says (Jn 88), ‘Your father A. rejoiced to see 
My day; and hesaw it, and was glad.’ He obtained 
a vision of the meaning of the promises, and 
rejoiced in the hope of their future fulfilment. 
Christ was the consummation of all the aspirations 
of A., the father of the race. According to the 
Jewish tradition (Bereshith Rabba 44, Wiinsche), A. 
saw the whole history of his descendants in the 
mysterious vision recorded in Gn 1555, Thus he 
is said to have ‘rejoiced with the joy of the law’ 
(Westcott on Jn 8). 

The subject of the faith of A. seems to have 
formed a stock subject of discussion in the Jewish 
synagogue. It is alluded to in 1 Mac 2 * Was not A. 
found faithful in temptation, and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness?’ The ‘locus classicus’ 
for the subject was Gn 15°; and the question 
propounded by the Jewish teachers turned upon 
the nature of the faith which was counted to 
A. for righteousness. ‘To Philo the whole history 
of A. was merely an allegory descriptive of the 
truly wise man whose inner nature is made one 
with the divine by teaching (διδασκαλία), as 
Isaac’s by nature (φύσις), and Jacob’s by discipline 
(ἄσκησι). In Philo’s treatment of the subject, 
‘faith,’ which frees the soul from the dominion of 
the senses, was ‘the queen of virtues’ (de Abrah. 
li. p. 89); and Philo refers to Gn 15° at least 10 times 
(see Lightfoot, Gal. p. 158, and Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture, p. 55) for the purpose of indicating 
the supreme excellence of A.’s faith. 

Rabbinical Judaism did not adopt the symbolical 
and abstract explanation which satisfied the Alex. 
philosopher. It regarded A. as inseparable from 
A.’s seed, and the faith of A. as consisting in the 
fulfilment of the law. 

Against this Rabbinic interpretation St. Paul 
directs his argument in Ro 4'* and Gal 3. Faith 
with the apostle is the motive power of the whole 
spiritual life, and he lays stress on the fact that the 
mention of A.’s faith precedes the institution 
of cirenmcision. The faith of the patriarch was 
not due to the rite; it was only ratified and con- 
firmed by it (cf. Ro 49:12 and the notes of Sanday 
and Headlam). The same subject comes under 
disenssion in the Ep. of St. James; and there the 
apostle of the circumcision safeguards, as it were, 
the Christian position from a perversion of the 
Pauline teaching. With St. James ‘the faith’ of 
A. is not so much the motive power of spiritual 
life as the settled belief, the genuineness of which 
can only be:tested by action (Ja 2, see Mayor, in 
loc.) 

Yet another reference to A.’s faith is found in 


covenant with Him: in lis flesh he established the | He 115-4, where the patriarch is described as having 


covenant; and when he was proved he was found 


been ‘enabled to work towards the fulfilment of 
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God’s counsel by his trust in the unseen’ (Westcott, 
in loc). The three features of the patriarch’s life 
whieh the writer of the Ep. selects for the illus- 
tration of this ‘faith,’ are (1) self-surrender, in the 
departure from his home (v.8); (2) patience, in the 
pilgrim’s expectation of a future abiding place 
(vv.% 1°); (3) influence, since his faith, aflecting 
Sarah’s faith, led to the fulfilment of the promise 
(γν.}}" 12), 

Later Jewish teaching, dwelling on the same 
theme, says, ‘In like manner thou findest that A. 
our father inherited this world and the world to 
come solely by the merit of faith whereby he 
believed on the Lord’ (Jfechilta on Ex 145), 

v. JEWISH TRADITION.—It was natural that 
Jewish tradition should be busy with regard to the 
ereat founder of the people of Israel. From the 
faet that A. received the divine call in Ur of 
the Chaldees, and wr in Heb. meant ‘flame,’ the 
strange story was invented of his having been cast 
into a fiery furnace by Nimrod. ‘This legend 
appears in various forms. One of the best known 
is that which is recorded in the Targ. of Jonathan 
on Gun 11% ‘And it was when Nimrod had east A. 
into the furnace of fire beeause he would not 
worship lis idol, and the fire had no power to burn 
him, that Harau’s heart became doubtful, saying, 
If Nimrod overcome, I will be on his side; but if 
A. overcome, I will be on his side. And when all 
the people who were there saw that the fire had no 
xower over A., they said in their hearts, Is not 
Fava the brother of A. full of divinations and 
eharms, and has he not uttered spells over the fire 
that it should not burn his brother? Immediately 
there fell fire from the high heavens and consumed 
him ; and Haran died in sight of Terah his father, 
where he was burned in the land of his nativity, in 
the furnace of fire which the Chaldzans had made 
for A. his brother’ (Etheridge’s tr.). 

Another version of the story appears in LBereshith 
Rabba, where A. refuses to obey Nimrod’s conmand 
that he should worship fire; and suggests that it 
would be more reasonable to worship water that 
quenches fire, or the clouds that give the rain, or 
the wind that drives the elouds; finally, he exhorts 
Nimrod to worship the one God. Nimrod causes A. 
to be thrown into a fiery furnaee ; but God delivers 
hin from its flames. Vor other instances of the 
Rabbinic treatment of A.’s life, see Weber, System 
der Altsynagog. Paldstin. Theologie, Leipzig, 1880. 
In Pirke Abhoth (v. 4) it is said, ‘With ten tempta- 
tions was A. our father tempted, and he withstood 
them all; to show how great was the love of A. 
our father.’ For the ways in which the Rabbins 
reckoned up these ten temptations, see Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 94. 

The facts that A. came from Haran, that he won 
his victory at Hobah, near Damascus (Gn 148), 
and that his servant was a native of Damascus (Gn 
153), seem to have given rise to the legend that A. 
conquered Damascus. So Josephus relates that 
‘Nicolaus of Damaseus,’ in the 4th book of his 
history, says thus: ‘A. reigned at Damascus, being 
a foreigner, who came with an army out of the land 
of Babylon. . . . Now the name of A. is even still 
famous in the country of Damascus ; and they show 
a village named after him, The habitation of A.’ 
(Ant. I. vil. 2). <A.’s native country having been 
Chaldea, he was credited by the Jews with a know- 
ledge of secret arts and magic (cf. Philo, de prem. 
ct pen. ; Jos. Ant, I, vil.); and Josephus records 
the tradition that A. first introduced into Egypt the 
knowledge of arithmetic and astrology which he had 
brought with him from Chaldvza (Azz. 1. vill.). 


For the preservation of these and other legends, sce Cod, 
pseudepigr. Vet. Test., J. A. Fabric., tom. 1 (1722), and Beer, 
Leben Ab. (1859). The Testament of A. (first ed. by James, ‘Texts 
and Studies, Camb. 1892) deserves especial mention as an apocr. 
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(apparently of Egyp. origin) of apocalyptic character, first men- 
tioned by Origen, Legimus . . . justitiw ct iniquitatis angelos 
super Abrahaimi salute ct interitu disceptantes, ete. (In Le. 
Hom. 35), and recently brought before the notice of students in 
a most interesting form by the learned editor. 


vi. THE NAME ‘ABRAIIAM.’—The attempts to 
discover the etymology of this name can hardly as 
yet be said to have been successful. According to 
one very prob. explanation, Abram represents a 
contracted form of Abiram or Aburam, just as 
‘Abner’ probably stands for ‘ Abiner’ or ‘ Abuner’ ; 
while Abraham may have been a local, or an 
Aramaie, dialectical variety of pronunciation. 
Abirani was a fairly common name (cf. Nu 1612 
26°, 1 K 1605} in Heb.; and itis said to be a recognised 
proper name in the Assyr. Inscriptions, under the 
form of Abu-ramu (so Schrader aud Sayce). The 
analogy of other proper names, like Abi-melek, 
Abiel, Abi-jah, makes it exceedingly doubtful 
whether the name Abram can rightly bear the 


meanings traditionally assigned to it, ‘Lofty 
father,’ or ‘the father of the lofty one.’ For (1) 


it stands to reason that no child, however lofty its 
descent, would have been called ‘father,’ or ‘the 
father of’ a god, whether Melech, or Jah, or Ram; 
(2) the feminine names Abi-gail, Abi-tal, show the 
impossibility of this explanation. Probably, there- 
fore, the right meaning of the name is ‘ Ram (the 
lofty one) is father,’ as Hiram would mean ‘Ram 
is brother,’ of the owner of the name. Even so, 
the origin of the longer name Abraham remains 
still unexplained. The derivation of the name in 
Gn 17° is only a popular word-play, conneeting the 
termination -raham with the Heb. pon ‘ multitude.’ 
Halevy (Rev. Ht. Juiv. 1887, p. 177) ventured to 
propose that Abraham represents o7 Wax ‘the 
chief of a multitude,’ the first part of the name 
being derived, not from αὖ, ‘father,’ but from αν, 
‘chief,’ and the seeond part from Aam (root hamah), 
‘multitude.’ For this theory there does not appear 
to be much probability. The deriv. of the longer 
name must be left uncertain, although the most 
likely explanation of itis to be found in the variant 
pron. of proper names in different localities or in 
different clans of the same people. Thus ΠῚ may 
be a dialectical form of σὺ; and Abraham the same 
in meaning as Abram, just as Abiram is the same 
in meaning as Abram (cf. Oxf. Hed. Lex. p. 4, and 
Baethgen, Leitrdage zur Sem. el. Gesch.). 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works mentioned above, the reader 
is referred to the Comm. on Genesis by Delitzsch, and Dillmann ; 
to the Histories of Israel by Ewald, Reuss, and Kittel; to the 
works on OT Theology by Oehler, Schultz, and Dillmann. For 
illustration from Assyr. sources, see Sayce, Patriarchal Pal. (1895); 
Tomkins, Ztimes of Abraham (1878); Schrader, COT? (1885), 

. 1, LYLE. 

ABRAHAM, BOOK OF.—A work, consisting of 300 
στίχοι, bearing this name, is found in a list of 
Jewish apocryphal writings, preserved from a much 
earlier period, in an appendix to the Chronographia 
Compendiaria of Nicephorus (6. 800 A.D.). This 
list 1s printed in Credner’s Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, 
as well as in Schiirer’s H.JP II. in. 126. The so- 
called Synopsis Athanasit presents the same list, 
omitting, however, the number of στίχοι, whicli 
is attached to each book in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus. It is likely that this is the book from 
which Origen quotes as to a contest between the 
angels of righteousness and iniquity with regard 
to the salvation of Abraham (Jn Luc. Hom. 35); 
and James is prob. correct in identifying this Book 
with the Testament of A. (Texts and Studies, i. 2, 
p. 271). An Apoc. of A. is mentioned by Epr 
phanius as used by the Ophites. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 
ABRAHAW’S BOSOM.—A term used of the abode 
of the righteous dead, defining it as a position of 
blessedness in intimate association with the father 
of the faithful, ‘the friend of God.’ In Seripture 
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it occurs only in the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus (Lk 167: 38), where it appears both in the 
singular (κόλπος ᾿Αβραάμ) and in the plural (κόλποι 
᾿Αβραάμ). Taken from the practice of reclining at 
table, so that the head of the guest leant back upon 
the bosom of his neighbour, the place of distinction 
belonging to him who was seated in this way next 
the host, the figure expresses tle ideas of nearest 
fellowship and highest honour, In the Rabbin. 
literature the phrase (3°28 on7as Sy yp'n) was applied 
to the place reserved for the pious departed, into 
which they passed immediately after death, and in 
which they dwelt free from the woes of hell (ef. 
4 Mae 1817. It was a Jewish belief that the 
intermediate state contained two distinct compart- 
ments—a place of relative preparatory reward for 
the good, and a place of relative preparatory 
penalty for the evil (ef. Bk of Enoch 22, 2 Hs 
7" ete.) Some of the Jewish books speak of 
certain receptacles (yromptuaria) into which the 
souls of the faithful dead were taken (Apoc. of Bar 
307, 2 Es 485. 41 782 ete.). And in the theology of the 
3rd _ cent. and onwards it was taught that the 
circuincised should not be subject to hell. It was 
a saying of Rabbi Levi (of the 3rd cent.), that in 
the world to come Abraham would sit at the 
entrance to hell, and suffer no cireumcised Isr. to 
pass into it. It has been usually supposed, there- 
fore, that in NT the een ‘Abraham’s bosom’ 
refers to the intermed. state, and designates a 
division of the underworld, where the good enjoy 
a preliminary measure of blessedness. In this case 
it is identified with Paradise, the lower Paradise as 
dist. from the heavenly, or is taken to deseribe a 
condition of peculiar honour in the Hades-Paradise. 
It is uncertain, however, when this idea of two 
separate localities within the underworld came to 
prevail. It was the idea of the later and medizeval 
Judaism. But whether it was in circulation so 
early as our Lord’s time is doubtful. There seems 
reason to believe that the older Judaism spoke only 
of a Garden of Eden for the righteous dead, and a 
Gehinnom (Gehenna, Hell) for the wicked dead, 
identifying the latter with Sheol. If so, ‘Abraham’s 
bosom’ in the parable would not be the name for 
a special compartment of Hades, or for an intermed. 
condition of blessedness distinct from and pre- 
liminary to the final state of perfect felicity. And 
in the parable itself it is only the rich man that is 
expressly described as ‘in Hades.’ 

LITERATURE.—Wetstein on Lk 1622-23; Tichtfoot, Hor, Heb. 
p- 851, ete.; Fritzsche u. Grimm, Faveq, Handb. zu den Apocry- 
phen, on 4 Mac 1816; Schiirer, UJ P I. ii, 180; Hamburger, 
RE; Weber, System der altsyn. paldst. Theol. Ὁ. 323; Meyer- 
Weiss, Kom.8 p. 643, etc. ; Salmond, Christ. Doct. ef Imor- 
tality, p. 345. 

S. D. F. SALMOND. 

ABRECGH (7723s).—A word called out before Joseph 
as he passed through the land of Egypt in his 
official capacity of prime minister to the Pharaoh 
(Gn 4133. Its exact signification is not a matter 
of agreement amongst scholars, The LXX (ἐκήρυξεν 
ἔμπροσθεν αὐτοῦ κήρυξ) and the Vulg. (clamante 
precone, ut omnes ecoram eo genu flecterent) are not 
literal or direct translations. The Targ. of Onk. 
interprets it as ‘father of the king,’ on the ground 
possibly of Gn 458, Jewish scholars who have 
derived it from Heb. refer it to the root 312 bend 
the iinee, in the Iiph. Imv., where, for the usual a, 
an & has been substituted (ef. Jer 958), Luther 
regarded the case as hopeless, in saying, ‘Was 
abreeh leisse, lassen wir die Zineker suchen bisz 
an den jungsten Tag’ (Ges. 7165. p. 19). Of the 
many proposed Egyp. (and Coptic) derivations, we 
need note only the following :—(1) Abrek (ampex) 
eanut inelinare (oss, Kiymol, egypt. p. 1, in Ges. 
Thes. Ὁ. 19); (2) ap-rey-v, head of the wise (Ilarkavy, 
Berl. Atgypt. Zeitsehr. 1869, p. 1382); (8) adb-rek, 
rejowe thow (Cook, Speaker's Com. in loco, Ὁ. 482) ; 
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(4) db(u)-rek, thy eommandment is the objeet of ow 
desire, 1.6. ‘we are at thy service’ (Renouf, Pro- 
eeedings Soe. Bib, Arch. Nov. 1888, pp. 5-10). On 
the other hand, several derivations are suggested 
from the Asiatic-Sem. side: (1) Sayce compares it 
with an ‘Aceadian’ abrik, a seer, appearing also 
in the Sem. form, on an unpublished tablet, of 
abrikku (ilibbert Leetures, 1887, Ὁ. 183, n. 3); (2) 
Delitzsch compares the Assyr. abarakku (fem. 
ab(a)\rakkatu), a titled personage, possibly grand 
vizier (Paradies, p. 225; Heb. Lang. p. 26; Proleg. 
Ρ. 145; and Assyr. Worterbueh, p. 68f.); (3) 
Schrader dissents from Delitzseh (COT? 1. ,139); 
(4) Halévy derives it from paraku (fev. d. tudes 
Juives, 1885, p. 304). But of all the suggested 
sources of this much-abused word, the Heb. and 
the Assyr. above mentioned seem to carry with 
them the least number of difficulties. (The text 
of Gn 41% does not indicate that there was any- 
thing more than a salute.) Τύ 15, in either event, an 
Egyptianised Sem. word, probably carried down 
into Egypt during the centuries of Hyksos rule. 
This opinion receives support, too, from the evidence 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets that there had been 
for many centuries before Joseph’s day free inter- 
national communication between Egypt and Asia. 

7 IrnA M. Pricer. 
ABROAD. —In its modern meaning of ‘in (or 
‘to’) another country,’ a. is not used in AV 
or RY. The nearest approach is Ju 1153 ‘The 
children of God that are scattered a.’ On the 
other hand a. is used in senses now wholly or 
nearly obsolete. 1. It signifies specially outside 
one’s own dwelling, the opp. of ‘at home.’ Lv 
18° ‘ Whether she be born at home or born a.’; 
La 1° ‘A. the sword bereaveth, at home there 
is as death’; ὅς 12° ‘Thirty daughters he sent 
a., and thirty daughters he brought in from a, for 
his sons’; Dt 23 ‘Then shall he go a. out of the 
camp’; Lk 8” ‘Neither anything hid that shall 
not be known and come a.’ (KV ‘ to light’); Sir 26° 
‘A drunken woman and a gadder a.’ 

‘Where as he lay 
So sick alway 

He might not come abroad.’ 

—Sir T. More, A Merry Jeat. 
2. On the outside of anything: Lv 13" ‘If a 
leprosy break out a. in the skin.’ 3. In the 
general sense of openly, frecly, widely: Mk 15 
‘But he went out, and began to publish it much, 
and to blaze a. the matter’; Ro 16" ‘For your 
obedience is come a. unto all men’; 5° ‘The love of 

God is shed a. in your hearts.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


BBRONAH (ass3y).—A station in the journeyings, 
oceurs only Nu 33%, AV Ebronah. 


ABSALOM (oibway, in 1 K 15? 10 nidyay Abishalom, 
‘father is peace’), the third son of David (2 8 3°, 
1 Chi 3°). He first comes into prominence in con- 
nexion with the story of his sister Tamar (28 18). 
After the foul outrage done to the latter by Amnon, 
David’s eldest son, A. determined upon revenge, 
but concealed his purpose for two years. At the 
end of this period he gave a feast at the time of 
sheep-shearing, and invited the king and his sons. 
David declined for himself, but permitted Amnon 
and his brothers to go. While the feast was at its 
height, the servants of A., upon a signal given by 
their master, fell upon Amnon and slew him. 
Having thus avenged the affront put upon his sister, 
A. fled to the court of his maternal grandfather, 
Talmai, the king of Geshur, where he remained for 
three years. Then Joab, perceiving that David 
longed for a reconciliation with his son, contrived, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman of Tekoah,’ to 
procure a reversal of the virtual sentence of banish- 
ment, and A. returned to Jerus., but was not per- 
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mitted to approach the presence of the king. This 
unnatural eondition of things continued for two 
years, when A. applied to Joab to use his interest 
at eourt to procure a full reconciliation. David's 
general had, however, for some reason become less 
hearty in the matter, and declined even to meet 
A., until the latter resorted to the expedient of 
ordering his servants to set fire to Joab’s barley 
field. When the owner of the field came in person 
to demand an explanation of this injury, he was at 
leneth persuaded to intercede with the king on 
behalf of his son, and his mediation proved success- 
ful. It is easy to conceive that David, by lus 
injudicious mingling of leniency and severity, had 
completely forfeited the confidence of his son, and 
it was doubtless from this occasion onwards that 
A. began to hateh the plot that proved fatal 
to him, and which has gained for his name an 
unenviable immortality. He took advantage of a 
inisunderstanding that seenis to have existed be- 
tween David and the men of Judah, and set him- 
self sedulously to gain the confidence and affection 
of all visitors to the court. In particular, those 
who came to have matters of law decided were 
flattered by the attentions of the heir-apparent, 
who also was careful to drop hints that the king 
night do far more to expedite the administration 
of justice, and that if he (Absalom) were only judge, 
a very different state of things would be inaugur- 
ated. Thus he ‘stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.’ He was greatly helped in the accomplish- 
ment of his scheme by the extraordinary personal 
charms he possessed (2 8 14°°*’), 

Iiow long this preparatory stage lasted is un- 
certain. The forty years of 2 S 15’ manifestly 
cannot be correct, and should perhaps be read four 
years. When at length he judged that the time 
was ripe for the exeeution of his rebellious enter- 
prise, A. obtained leave of absence from lis 
father, on pretence of having to go to Hebron to 
pay a vow he had made during his sojourn in 
Geshur, Ilis emissaries were at work throughout 
the whole land, preparing for a general rising, and 
his adherents became daily more numerous. At 
the very outset he gained over David’s famous 
counsellor Ahithophel the Gilonite, who may have 
had reasons of his own for deserting the king 
(see LBATHSHEBA). So alarming were the reports 
which reached David, that he resolved to abandon 
the capital and save himself and his household by 
flight to the castern Jordaniec territory. He was 
accompanied by the faithful Cherethites and Pele- 
thites, to whom were added on {115 occasion a body 
of Gittites who had probably formed part of David's 
followers in the old days at Ziklag. The offer of 
Zadok and Abiathar to accompany him with the 
ark was declined, and Hushai the Archite was also 
directed to remain at Jerusalem and do 1115 utmost 
to defeat the counsel of Ahithophel. Upon 
Absalom’s arrival in Jerusalem, Hushai played the 
part of rebel so skilfully that he gained the com- 
plete confidence of the aspirant to the throne. 
Ahithophel first of all counselled A. to take a step 
which would make the breach between him and his 
father irreparable (2 8 16%°*°), and then advised 
that prompt measures should be taken to pursue 
and destroy David before he could rally around 
him any considerable number of troops. Hushai 
counselled delay and cautious measures, aud his 
advice was followed, to the chagrin of Ahithophel, 
who, seeing that all was lost, went and set lis 
house in order and hanged himself. The two sons 
of Zadok and Abiathar were despatched by Hushai 
with intelligence to David of what had transpired 
at Jerusalem. The young men were hotly pursued, 
and narrowly eseaped capture, but evading their 
pursuers by stratagem reached David, who the 
same night with his whole company passed over 


Jordan. At Mahanaim, Barzillai the Gileadite and 
others supphed him liberally with provisions. Ere 
long a sutheient number of troops was assembled 
to justify the king in joining battle with the 
forees of A., which by this time had also passed 
the Jordan. The decisive battle was fought in 
‘the wood of Ephrain.’ David, yielding to the 
wish of his supporters that he should not expose 
his life by taking the field in person, arranged his 
army in three divisions, commanded respectively 
by Joab, Abishai, and Ittai the Gittite. To each 
of these three generals he gave the charge, ‘ Deal 
gently, for my sake, with the young man, even 
with Absaloin.? From the very first the tide of 
battle set strongly against the rebel army, which 
lost heavily in the engavement, and still more 
heavily in its retreat through the forest. Absalom 
himself was hurried by lis nule under an oak, and 
becoming entangled by the head in the fork of a 
branch, hung defenceless. In this situation he was 
discovered by a soldier, who at ounce informed Joab. 
The royal general, who appreciated the situation 
more justly than his master, unhesitatingly pierced 
the hapless youth to the heart. Having thus dis- 
posed of the rebel leader, Joab reealled his troops 
froni the pursuit of the vanquished army. When 
news of the issue of the battle was brought to 
David, he forgot everything else in grief at his 
son’s death, and exclaimed again and again, ‘O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! would 
God 1 had died for thee, OQ Absalom, my son, my 
son!’ This conduct, natural enough fron one 
point of view, might have had serious results but 
for the sturdy common-sense of Joab, who pointed 
out that the king had to think of his soldiers as 
well as his son. The remonstrance was sufficiently 
rough in its expression, yet David recognised its 
wisdom, and, stifling his emotion for the time, 
came out and thanked his troops for their gallant 
service in the field. A. was buried near the scene 
of his death, and the spot was marked by a great 
heap of stones. According to 2S 145 he had three 
sous, and a daughter named Tamar. The latter is 
with much probability identified with Maacah of 
1 Ik 157, the wife of Rehoboam (cf. 25 3°, 2 Ch 112%), 
The sons must have predeceased their father, or else 
a different tradition is followed in 2S 1815, where 
we are told that A. had no son. 

The story of Absalom forms part of the section 
25 9-20 and 1 K 1-2, which, with the exception 
of a few passages, comes from a single pen. Its 
dominating aim is to trace the progress of Solomon 
to the throne. Henve it has to explain how the 
three sons of David who seemed to have superior 
claims, Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, failed to 
secure the succession. The style is bright and 
flowing, the descriptions are graphic, and, with 
all the writer’s evident partiality for David and 
Solomon, the historical character of these chapters, 
down even to the minutest details, is established by 
proofs that are amongst the strongest in the O.T. 

LITERATURE.—Driver, Introduction, Ὁ. 172f.: Budde, Richter 
ιν. Samuel, pp. 247-255; Wellhausen, Composition des Hexateuchs, 
ete., pp. 258-263, also ffist. of isr. and Jud. 50 Ff. 

J, A. SELBIE. 

ABSALOM In Apocr. (᾿Αβεσσάλωμος, ᾿Αψάλωμος 
A).—i. A. was the father of Mattathias, one of the 
eaptains who stood by Jonathan the Maccabee 
when the main part of his army fied at the be- 
einnine of a battle against the Syrians at Mazor in 
Northern Galilee (1 Mae 11®=Jos. Ané. XIII. v. 7). 
It is perhaps the same Absalom whose son Jonathan 
was sent by Simon the Maccabee to secure Joppa 


-after his brother Jonathan had been imprisoned 


by Tryphon (1 Mav 13%=Jos. Ant. KUT. vi. 4). 
2. According to 2 Mac 11”, one of two envoys 
sent by the Jews to Lysias when he began to treat 
with them for peace after his defeat at Bethsuron 
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(Beth-zur) in 165 B.c. In 1 Mae 4%=Jos. Ant. 
XII. vil. 5, no mention is made of overtures for peace, 
but Lysias is stated to have withdrawn to Antioch 
for reinforcements. It is probable that the author 
of 2 Mac has made some confusion between the 
first expedition of Lysias and a second invasion 
two or three years later, when, after gaining a 
victory at Beth-zur, he made terms with the Jews 
in consequence of troubles in Syria. 
H. A. WHITE, 
ABSALOW’S TOMB.—See JERUSALEM. 


ABUBUS (Αβουβος, 1 Mac 16+) was the 
father of Ptolemy, the son-in-law of Simon the 
Maccabee, by whom Simon was murdered at 
Jericho. 


ABUNDANGE.—This word is used with great 
freedom in AY, translating about twenty Heb. and 
nearly as many Gr. words. Each occurrence should 
be considercd in relation to the orig. word. Here it 
is necessary only to draw attention to the obs. use 
of a. to signify seperfluity: Mic 12" ‘ All they did 
cast in of their a.’ (RV ‘superfluity,’ Gr. τὸ περισ- 
gedov, as opp. to ὑστέρησις, ‘deficiency,’ said of the 
widow ; so Lk 214); Ps 105° ‘Their land brought 
forth frogs in a.’ (RV ‘swarmed with frogs,’ Heb. 
rw; so Ex 85, and ef. Gn 1%?! 97); 2 Co 127 
‘through the a. of the revelations’ (Gr. ὑπερβολή, 
RV ‘exceeding greatness’), 

J. HASTINGS. 

ABUSE, ABUSER. —i. In NT abuse is used 
twice (as tr. of καταχράομαι) when the meaning is 
not a. but ‘use to the full’ regardless of con- 
sequences (see Thaycr, N.7. Lex.): 1 Co 7 
‘Those that use the world as not abusing it’ (RV 
τη. ‘using it to the full’); 9% ‘that I ἃ. not my 
power in the gospel’ (RV ‘so as not to use to 
the full my right in the gospel’). 2. In OT a. is 
found thrice (as tr. of 55y) with a person as object. 
In1 8 314 and 1 Ch 10’ the meaning is insult or 
dishonour, as in Milton, Sam. Ag. i. 36— 


‘I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong.’ 


But in Jg 19° it is the old sense of defile or 
ravish : ‘They knew her, and abused her all the 
night.’ Cf. Fordyce, Serm. to Young Women 
(1767); ‘He that abuses you, dishonours his mother.’ 
Hence in 1 Co 6° ἀρσενοκοίτης, ‘one that lies with 
a male,’ is tr? ‘abusers of themselves with man- 
kind’ (iV ‘men’); and RV gives the same tr. 
at 1 Ti 1, 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABYSS.—The translation (in RV, not in AV) 
of ἄβυσσος, a word compounded from a intensive 
and βυσσός, Ionic form of βυθός, depth (2 Co 11%), 
and connected (see Curtius) with βαθύς, deep, and 
the Eng, bath; primarily and classically an adj. = 
very decp, or even bottomless; applied to the 
yawning gulfs of Tartarus (Eur. Phen. 1605) 
and, metaph., to a sea of calamity (Alsch. Sappl. 
470): in profane Greek used as a subst. by Diog. 
Laert. only (iv. 5. 27), on an epitaph, ‘the black 
abyss of Pluto.” (Comp. Job 41% LXX τὸν τάρταρον 
τῆς ἀβύσσου.) Once (perhaps twice) in LXX it is 
an adj. (Wis 10 the bottomless deep of the Red 
Sea: possibly also Job 8616 inetaph. = boundless) : 
elsewhere, LAX, NT, and 600]. Gr., a subst. ; in 
LXX the trans., with few exceptions, of é¢hdm, 
the tumultuous water-deep (some thirty times), 
and, once each, of mézilah, sea-deep (Job 41°), 
of stlah (Is 44°), the deep flood (of Euphrates) 
and of rakabh, spacious place (Job 36° if subst.). 
Primardy in LXX it signifies (with fehém) the 
waters beneath, by which the earth was at first 
covered (Gn 13, Ps 10459), but on which it was 
afterwards made to rest (Jon 2°; see Ps 24°), and 


from which its springs and rivers welled up (Gn 
7% 49%, Dt 87: ef. Rev 91 gpéap), Not unnatur- 
ally it denoted also the upper seas and rivers 
connected with the subterraneous waters (Ps 10774 
106°), the original notion of fwmultwousness in 
téhém (Ps 427) being overlaid by that of depth in 
ἄβυσσος (Sir 24°, Jon 25, Ps 367). Secondarily, from 
the notion of subterraneousness and depth, it is 
the place after death, but is never in LXX the 
actual translation of Sheol (though this etymologi- 
cally=depth, Ps 71%; cf. Ps 86%); in this sense, 
apparently, it is not justifiable to eliminate alto- 
gether the connotation of raging waters. [Comp. 
the contrast with Aeaven in Gn 7" (πηγαὶ ἀβύσσου) 
with that in Ps 139° (Sheol) and in Ro 107 
(ἄβυσσος); also Job 41% LXX, and Job 26%6 
(ὕδατος). The relation to Sheol, with its dull, 
shadowy monotony and even misery, coupled 
with the OT idea of Sheol as a pit dungeon (Is 
24°), and with pre-NT apocalyptic usage (Enoch 
10° chasm of fire; 21° prison of the angels; 183) 
abyss), prepared for the NT use of the word. It 
occurs only twice outside Rev: in Ro 10 it is 
simply the abode of the dead; in Lk 851 it is the 
prison destined for evil spirits. In seven passages of 
Rev (chs. 9. 11. 17. 20) it is a prison in which 
evil powers are confined (201-7), and out of which 
they can at times be let loose (117 17%), but is not 
the lake of jire (205-10); nor is Satan regarded as 
himself cast into this prison, but only to be so 
cast (20' *) for 1000 years. J. MASSIE. 


ACACIA.—See SHITTIM. 


ACCABA (B ᾿Ακκαβά, A Ταβά, AV Agaba), 1 Es 
5°°.—His descendants returned among the ‘temple 
servants’ under Zerubbabel. Called Hagab (139), 
Ezr 2°; Hagaba, Neli 7%. 


ACCAD, ACCADIANS.—Accad (or Akkad), with 
Babel, Erech, and Calneh, was one of the chief 
cities in the land of Shinar. These four con- 
stituted the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod 
(Gn 1010), The LXX reads’Apxyd6. The Bab.-Assyr. 
inscriptions are the source of all our information on 
this name. It was at first supposed that Akhadia, 
occurring so frequently in the inscriptions in 
connexion with Sumer, referred only to a district 
or province. But it is now known that there was 
a city of that name (Hilprecht, /reibrief Neb. i. 


col. ii, L 50). Its form is SE] a(S 


and is read al Akkad (or ‘non-Sem.’ Agade), city of 
Accad, the name under which the city was for long 
eenturies known. It was the residence of the first 
historical ruler of all Babylonia, Sargon 1., whose 
activity dates from 3800 B.c., according to the 
statement of Nabonidus (555-538 B.C.), an inscrip- 
tion discovered in 1881 on the site of Sippar. 
Frequent references to two Sippars, ‘Sippar of the 
Sun-god’ and ‘Sippar of Anunit,’ indicate some 
strange fortunes in connexion with this site. The 
worship of Ishtar of Aecad was replaced by that of 
Anunit of Sippar. In very early times Sippar 
was the chief seat of sun-worship, and Accad of 
Ishtar worship. Gradually there was a political 
absorption, and all references seem to justify the 
assumption that of those two cities lying close 
together, Sippar with its Sun-god became the 
more powerful, and practically absorbed Accad. 
The worship of Ishtar, however, did not lose its 
identity, but was continued under the name of 
Sippar of Anunit (McCurdy, Hist. Prophecy and 
the Monwments, § 94). It is possible, but still 
unproved, that the city of Accad lay opposite to 
Sippar on ithe left bank of the Euphrates. Its 
exact site is a matter of doubt, but it is thought to 


‘have been located near Abu-habba, about fifteen 
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miles west of Baghdad. Delitzsch conjectures that 
it may have been one of the two cities which bore the 
name of Sepharvaim, but McCurdy locates this 
double city in N. Syria (8 349). The Wolfe expedi- 
tion to Babylonia in 1884-85 (cf. Ieport, pp. 24, 25) 
located it at Anbar, on the Euphrates, N.W. of the 
ruins of Babylon. It was probably the capital city 
of mitt Akkadi. (Consult for greater fulness the 
literature named below. } 

From ancient times the kings of Babylonia, and 
the kings of Assyria who ruled over this territory, 


appended to their names sar Suméri u Akkadi, 
king of Sumer and Akkad. Now, what was the 
origin of this double title? It was probably not 
indicative of the two regions of Babylonia, 8. and 
N., as kings who ruled only over 8. Babylonia 
claimed it. It was also claimed by conquerors 
who had not advanced farther 8. than Nippur (cf. 
Winckler, Untersuch. z. altorient. Ges. 651f.). It 
seems, then, that ‘Sumer and Accad,’ in the titles of 
kings, may have been no more than a claim to the 
ancient territory and city of Acead, with additional 
territory (cf. MeCurdy, § 110). (For other views 
of the question, cf. Schrader, Aeitlinschrifien wu. 
Geschichtsf. p. 538 1, ; Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 198; 
Tiele, Gesch. Babyl.-Assyriens, part i. p. 161.) 

Upon the identification of these names with 
specific localities has been built up the theory of 
the so-called Sumerians and Accadians. To the 
consideration of this theory we will now turn our 
attention. 

It is maintained by a certain school of Oriental 
historians and linguists, that the lower Mesopo- 
tamian valley was at an early day populated b 
the Accadians, who were originally related to the 
Sumerians. ‘They spoke, it is said, an agelutina- 
tive language. In the midst of these peoples 
Sem. tribes settled down, and adopted the language 
and customs of their foresettlers. Step by step the 
Sem. language gained ascendency, and about 1200 
B.C. the native tongue died out, except as a sacred 
and literary vehicle, in which capacity it served 
until a late date. It is claimed that those early 
non-Sem. peoples reached a high degree of civilisa- 
tion, that they left many traces of their culture in 
their monuments of art and language, and that we 
can readily interpret them. ‘This supposed pre- 
historic people and their language are termed 
among Eng. Assyriologists, ‘ Accadians,’ among 
French and German ‘Sumerians,’ derived from the 
supposedly most important localities where the 
most ancient inscriptions are found. 

On the other hand, there is a growing school 
which maintains that the Semites, whom we know 
as possessing the cuneiform characters, were the 
inventors of these last and the developers of Sem. 
eulture, and that the so-called ‘Sumerians’ and 
‘Aceadians’ are but figments of an over-zealous 
scientifie spirit. A few only of the points can be 
noticed. We find in the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia word-lists which give a twofold, and 
sometimes a threefold, explanation of cuneiform 
ideograms. These ideograms are found in all 
stages of the Bab.-Assyr. language. In these lists 
one column of explanations gives us regular Sem. 
words, and another, words somewhat unfamiliar 
in sound, which are supposed to be of non-Sem. 
origin. But careful serutiny shows that these 
strange words yield to Sem. roots, and that even 
the most unfamiliar are simply made up of possible 
word-forms of the same idiom, diseuised according 
to regular ascertainable methods. Again, what 
can be said of so-called bilingual or unilingual | 
texts? In both cases we meet with an abundance 
of these disguised Sem. words, and of Sem. gram- | 
matical constructions and modes of thought. The 
evidence of the slight remains of prehistoric art in 
Babylon is not decisive. Again, the Sem. Baby- 


lonians never in any way speak of or allude to any 
such people as the supposed Sumerians or Aceadians. 
Still, the same language was used in Babylon down 
to the latest period οἱ its history, with no name, 
nor even a tradition, of that supposed great 
and influential nation whose heritage fell to the 
Semites. Other peoples who came into contact 
with the Babylonians, and who exercised consider- 
able influence on then, ¢.g. the EKlamites, receive 
frequent mention, but there is not the slightest 
allusion to an Aceadian race. It is not impossible 
that new discoveries may remedy this defect, but 
it is certainly amazing that what is assumed to 
have been the most influential factor in early Bab. 
civilisation is entirely unmentioned. When we 
find that Sem. documents date from as early a 
period as the earliest so-called ‘ Accadian,’ and 
that this hypothetical language was used along- 
side of the regular Sem. for nearly 3000 years, we 
are inclined to ask, ‘What does this mean?’ 
In an examination of the language, we find many 
Sem. words and values which at first sight do not 
admit of such an explanation. But it is a fact 
that the number which do admit of it is con- 
tinually inereasing. Out of 395 phonetie values, 
Prof. Delitzsech names 106 which he regards as 
demonstrably Sem. (Assyrische Grammatik, § 25). 
Prof. McCurdy adds more than 40 others, running 
up the list to about 150 values. It is not impos- 
sible that further investigation may greatly in- 
crease the number. 

But do not the inseriptions from Telloh, which are 
plainly ideographic, furnish conclusive proof of the 
soundness of the Accadian theory? So one might 
expect ; but we are already finding in them actual 
Sem. words, diseuised under the forms which are 
found in later bilingual texts. Besides, it is found 
that the oldest kings of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ the 
founders of the first Bab. kingdom, knew how to 
write Sem. as well as ‘ Accadian’ inscriptions. 

[NoTE BY Epitor.—Professor Price has been 
permitted to state his view of this question unre- 
servedly. For he is himself an accomplished student 
of Assyriology, and he has the support of some 
eminent scholars (see especially McCurdy, fistory, 
Prophecy, and the Monuments, i. 87 fh). But the 
Editor thinks it necessary to say that the weight 
of authority is undoubtedly on the other side, lead- 
ing Assyriologists everywhere having come to the 
conclusion that tle view which Professor Price com- 
bats is substantially true. The reader should, how- 
ever, consult the literature which Professor Price 
has given below, representing both sides of the ques- 
tion, and the articles ASSYRIA and BABYLONTA.] 

LitrratTurE.—Sechrader, Zur Frage nach d. Urspr. d. alibab. 
Kultur, 1883; Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrift- 
texte, 1881 f.; Die Sumerisch-Akkadische Sprache, Verh. 
5ten Or. Cong. ii. pp. 249-287; Die Sumerischen 
Familiengesctze, 1879; Hommel, Zeitsch. f, Keilschriftforschung, 
vol. i, p. 214f.; Zimmern, Babylonische Busspsalmen, 1885, 
p- 71£.; Hommel, Ges. Bab.-As. 1885, 240ff.; Tiele, Bab.-As. 
Ges. 1886f., 68; Halévy, Apergu grammatical de l Allographie 
as.-bab. 1883 ; Mélanges de eritique eb dhistoire relatifs 
aux peuples sémitiques, 1883; Delitzsch, As. Grammatik, 1889, 
§ 25; McCurdy, Presb. and Ref. Review, Jan. 1891, pp. 58-81; 
Hist. Proph. and Mon. 1894, i. 85. 79-85; Hommel, 
Sumertsche Lesestticke, 1894; several articles in Zetischrift fir 
Assyriologie, by Halévy, Guyard, and others. 

Ina M. PRIcr. 

ACCEPT, ACCEPTABLE, ACCEPTATION. — 1. 
Besides other meanings, accept 15 used in the sense 
of ‘receive with favour’: Gn 47 ‘If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted?’ Dt 33" < Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and a. the work of his hands.’ 
It is then sometimes followed by ‘of’: Gn 32% 
“1 will appease him with the present .. . per- 
adventure he will a. of me’ (RV ‘accept me’); 
2 Mac 13% ‘And the king accepted well of Mac- 
cabeeus.’ ‘Accept’ or ‘accept the person’ is often 
the translation of Heb. 039 xvi ‘to lift up the 
face,’ i.e. to look favourably on: Job 42° ‘The 
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ACCOMPLISH 


Lord also accepted Job’; Pr 18° ‘It is not good 
to a. the person of the wicked.’ This Heb. idiom 
has been tr. into Gr., and is found in the NT as 
πρόσωπον λαμβάνω, always in a bad sense, “ par- 
tiality,’ ‘respect of persons.’ Lk 207 ‘ Neither 
acceptest thou the person of any’; Gal 2° ‘God 
accepteth no man’s person.’ Then this phrase is 
turned into προσωπολήμπτης (Ac 1053 ‘respecter 
of persons’), προσωπολημπτέω (Ja 29 ‘have respect 
to persons,’ RV ‘of persons’), and προσωπολημψία 
(‘respect of persons’ Ro 2", Eph 6°, Col 3”, 
Ja 21), three words found nowhere but in the NT 
and (thence) in eccles. writers. The English 
‘aceept the person’ is derived from the eccles, Lat. 
acceplare personan. 2. Acceptable is used in the 
sense of ‘favourable’; Is 498 ‘In an a. time have 
1 heard thee’; 015 ‘To proclaim the a. year of the 
Lord’ (z.e. the year of Jelhoval’s favour). 3. Ac- 
ceptation=favourable reception, is found in 1 Ti 
110 4° “worthy of all ἃ. 
Ν᾿ δι, eile on Gal 26; Sanday and FHeadlam on 

0 - 

J. HASTINGS. 

ACCEPTANCEH.—Accené and cognate words are 
used in Scripture to denote the relation of favour 
and approval in which one man may stand to other 
men, and especially to God. Of the various 
phrases employed to convey the idea, those of most 
freqnent occurrence are in OT, x3 ‘to raise,’ and 
nya ‘to associate with, have pleasure in,’ and in 
NT, evapéoros, ‘ well pleasing.’ The conditions of A, 
with God appear in OT partly as ceremonial, partly 
as moral and religious, Purifications and sacrifices 
(which see) are necessary in view of human 
ignorance and sin, But the sacrifices must be 
offered in a spirit free from greed or deceit. To 
enforce the moral disposition which nmst accom- 
pany every offering, is one of the great functions of 
the prophets. When the covenant has been 
established between God and Israel, entrance into 
it becomes a condition of receiving, and especially 
of having a joyiul assurance of, the divine grace 
and favour. Similarly in NT, A. is set forth as only 
in Jesus Christ and for His sake (Eph 1%, 1 P 2°); 
and, as the history of the patriarchs presents us 
with living pictures of what is acceptable to God 
under the old covenant, so Jesus is Himself the 
Beloved Son in whom the Father is well pleased 
(Mt 3!" 17°), and the type of all that God receives 
and approves. A. STEWART. 


ACCESS.—This word (not found in OT) occurs 
in NT in Ro 5%, Eph 918 3!2 as the rendering of 
προσαγωγή. The Gr. word may express cither an 
actual ‘ bringing near,’ or ‘ introduction,’ or merely 
a ‘means of access,’ or ‘aright to approach.’ In 
class. Gr. the idea suggested might be that of 
‘introduction to the presence-chamber of a 
monarch.’ The OT associations of the kindred 
verb προσάγειν seem to connect the word rather 
with the peculiar relation in which Isr. stood to J", 
and to give the term a special appropriateness in 
describing the admission of Gentiles into a new 
covenant relation with God (τὴν χάριν ταύτην, 
Ro 5’, ef. Eph 217), ef. Ex 196 and 1 P 818. and the 
approach of Christian worshippers to the Father 
(Eph 918 3"), cf. Lv 1? ete., Lv 44, Mal 111, Ezk 44:3 
etc. This last idea is worked out im detail in He 
10-22, Qur ‘right to approach’ or ‘our introduc- 
tion’ is uniformly described by St. Paul (cf. 
Jn 146) as given us by Christ. 

J. O. F. MurRAY. 

ACCO, AV Accho (\ay).—This city, included in 
the lot of Asher (Jg 1*), was never taken by 
Israel. known at different times as Ptolemais 
(1 Mac and NT), St. Jean d’Acre, Accaron, Acon, 
ete., the old Heb. ‘ay ‘Aecoa survives im the Arab 
‘Akka. Josephus calls it ‘a maritime city of 


Galilee’ (BJ 11. x. 2). It was important as com- 
wanding the coast road, and affording easy access 
to the great routes crossing the plain of Esdraelon. 

Froin the promontory of Carmel the shore sweeps 
northward with a beautiful inward curve, forming 
the Bay of Acre, on the northern extremity of 
which the city stands, From Aas en-Nakirah, in 
the north, the mountains recede some miles from the 
coast, leaving a fertile plain, which is bounded on 
the south by the Carmel range. It is watered by 
the Kishon (el Makatta’) and Nahr Na‘amédn, the 
ancient Belus. The plain furnishes Haifa, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and Safed with half their supply of fruit 
and vegetables, sending also much to Beyrout. 

Of the 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, two-thirds are 
Moslems, the remainder being Greek and Catholic 
Christians, with a few Jews and Persians. It is 
the seat of a provincial governor, under whom are 
the districts of Haifa, Nazareth, Tibcrias, and 
Safed. The chief trade is the export of grain 
brought by camels from Haurdn. About 1000 tons 
of oil from the olive groves of Galilee are also 
annually exported. Entered from the south by a 
single gate, it is defended to landward by a double 
rampart, to seaward by a strong wall. The ancient 
inner harbour has disappeared, and the outer is 
used only by smaller vessels, the neighbonring 
anchorage of Haifa being more safe and convenient 
for larger ships. 

Few cities have had a stormicr history. Allied 
with Sidon and Tyre in the days of Eluleus against 
Shalmaneser Iv, (Ané. IX. xiv. 2), it was taken by 
Sennacherib, and given by Esarhaddon to the king 
of Tyre. Held in succession by Babylon and 
Persia (Strabo, xvi. 2. 25), on the division of 
Alexander’s kingdom it fell to Ptolemy Soter. Its 
strategie value was proved in the Syro-Egyp. wars. 
Betrayed to Antiochus the Great (B.C. 218), 1t was 
immediately recovered by Egypt. Simon Maccabzeus 
defeated and drove the forces of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Ptolemais into the city (1 Mac 5"; Ané. XII. viii. 2). 
Alex. Balas took it by treachery, and there married 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor (Ané. 
XIII, ii. 1, iv. 1, 2). Demetrius Nikator gave it to 
Jonathan ‘for the necessary expenses of the στῶ rd 
(1 Mae 10°), Here Jonathan was perfidiously taken 
by Tryphon (4 né. XII. vi. 2). Besieged by Alexander 
Janneeus, relieved by Ptolemy Lathyrus (A nd. XIII. 
xii. 4), it was captured by Cleopatra, who gave 
it to the Syrian monarchy (dnd. XII. ‘iii, 2). 
Tigranes the Armenian having taken the city, 
at once retired (Ané. XII xvi. 4; BJ 1. ν. 8). 
Falling to the Parthians (ἀπὲ. XIv. xiil. 3; BJ 1. 
xu. 1), it finally passed under the power of Rome, 
and was raised to the rank of a colony, with the 
title, ‘ Colonia Claudii Cesaris Ptolemais.’ Herod 
built here a gymnasium (BJ 1. xxi. 11). It is 
last mentioned in Scripture in connexion with St. 
Paul’s visit (Ac 917). W. EWING. 


ACCOMPLISH.—The primary meaning of a. is to 
bring to a successful issue. But the only examples 
of this in the AV are Ps 645, Pr 13", 1 Es 117, Ac 21°. 
Sometimes a. simply means to ‘do,’ ‘perform’: 
1 Ix 5°, Jth 2%, Is 55" ‘it (God’s word) shall a. that 
which I please.’ It is occasionally used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘to complete a period of time’: 
Jer. 9513 ‘when seventy years are accomplished’; Is. 
40? ‘her warfare is accomplished’; Job 14° ‘ till 
he shall a., as an hireling, his day.’ From this 
arises its most frequent meaning, to bring to 
an ideal or divine completeness, to fulfil: (a) 
prophecy (once only), 2 Ch 36%; (ὁ) God’s wrath, 
La 41, Ezk 6 78 13! 20821; (e) Christ’s work, 
Lk 93! 1259 1931 9937 Jn 19% The RV has 
sought to reserve this meaning for the word 
‘ fulfil,’ but unsuccessfully. 

J. HASTINGS. 
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ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY, ACCORDING TO.— 
1. “Οὐ its own accord’ is used in the special sense 
of without human agency in Ly 25° ‘That which 
eroweth of its (see Irs) own a.,’ and in Ae 129 
‘which opened to them of his own a.’ From the 
Gr. in both passages (αὐτόματος) we get our word 
‘automatically.’ In 2 Co 8” ‘of his own ἃ. he 
went unto you,’ the Gr. (αὐθαίρετος) is lit. “ self- 
chosen,’ of his own free choice. 2. In Is §9'8 
‘Ace. to their deeds, accordingly he will repay’: 
‘ace. to’ and ‘ accordingly’ are translations of the 
same Heb, word, and have the same meaning. 8. 
In Ezk 421+ 12 “aec. to’? means ‘ corresponding to.’ 
4, As verbal adj. ‘according’ is found only in Wis 
18” ‘an ill a. οτγ (ἀσύμφωνος, KV ‘in discord’): ef. 
in Memoriam— 

‘That mind and soul, according well, 
May male one inusic.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

ACCOS (Ακχώς, 1 Mae 8}?).—Emnpolemus, the 
son of John, the son of Accos, was one of the 
envoys sent to Rome by Judas Maccabieus in 
161 B.c. Aeccos represents the Heb. Hakkoz 
(vipa), which was the naine of a priestly family 
(1 Ch 24%, Ezr 2%); Eupolemus, therefore, may 
well have been of priestly descent. 

H, A. WHITE. 

ACCOUNT. — As a subst. a. is either literally 
the number counted, as Ee 7% ‘Counting one by 
one, to find out the a.’; or metaphorically ‘ reckon- 
ing’ (Gr. λόγος, ‘ word’), as Ro 14)? ‘ Every one 
of us shall give a. of himself to God.’ As a verb 
a. is used in rare or obs. meanings. 4. To estimate, 
as Dt 2% “That also was αὖ a land of giants’ ; 
Ro 8° «We are a“ as sheep for the slaughter’ ; 
He 1119. ‘ai™? that God was able’; He 11% RV ‘ains 
(AV, ‘esteeming’) the reproach of Chiist greater 
riches.’ Cf. 1 Mac 6? ‘He made a. (ἐλογίσατο) that 
he should die.’ Then it is sometimes followed by 
‘of,’ as 1 K 107 « It (silver) was nothing accounted 
of in the days of Solomon’; 1 Co 4! ‘ Let a man 
so a. of usas of the ministers of Christ.’ 2. To 
‘reckon’ or ‘impute,’ as Gal 3° ‘It was δ (RV 
‘reckoned’) to him for righteousness.’ 8. To 
‘seem,’ or ‘be reputed,’ as Mk 10° ‘they which 
are a& (Gr, of δοκοῦντες) to rnle over the Gentiles’ ; 
so Lk 224%. Cf. Gal 25:5. ‘those of repute’ (Gr. 
οἱ δοκοῦντεΞ), J. HASTINGS. 


ACCURSED.—In AV on Aérem is tr. ‘ aceursed ’ 
in Jos 617 74s, and ‘a. thing’ in Jos 618 bis 71 bis. 
11, 18, 18 99%, 1 Ch οἴ, In all these places RV gives 
‘devoted’ or ‘d. thing.’ For the Aérem is not 
accursed from God so that we may make what 
secular use of it we please, but devoted to God, and 
not to be used by us at all. A. is also the tr. of 
ἀνάθεμα, anathema, in Ro 951 Co 12° Gal 189 In 
these passages RV simply transliterates the Greek. 
See CURSE. J. HASTINGS. 


ACHAIA (’Axata), when Greece was free, was the 
strip of land bordering the Corinthian Gulf on the 
S.; but, by the Romans, the name Achaia was 
applied to the whole country of Greece, because 
the Achwan League had headed Greek resistance to 
Rome. Conqnered and united with the province 
of Macedonia in 5.0, 146,* Achaia was in B.C. 27 
made a separate province; and Thessaly, Attolia, 
Acarnania, and some part of Epirus, together with 
Eubea and the western, central, and southern 
Cyclades, were included in it. It was governed by 
an official with the title Proconsul (Ae 18:39), who 
was appointed by the Senate from among the 


* This fact, hotly disputed for a time since 1847, is now gener- 
ally admitted ; but A. was treated more easily than some pro- 


vinces ; Athens (and Delos, which see), Sicyon (which received | 


part of the territory of Corinth), Sparta (which was free from 
taxation and head of the Eleuthcrolakones) receiving specially 
favourable terms: see 1 Mac 1543, 


ex-preetors ; and not less than five years must have 
elapsed between his prietorship and his proconsul- 
ship. Corinth was the capital of the province, and 
the proconsul’s ordinary residence (Ac 1813, As 
the severity of taxation was a subject of complaint, 
Tiberius, in A.D. 15, reunited Achaia with Macee- 
donia and Masia under the administration of an 
imperial legatus ; but in 44, Claudius made it again 
a senatorial and proconsular provinee. Either at 
this or some later time, Thessaly was divided 
from Achaia and united with Macedonia, and 
Epirus with Acarnania was made a separate pro- 
curatorial province (as Ptolemy 111., § 19. 44-46, and 
§ 14, describes them). On 28th November, A.D. 67, 
Nero at the [sthmian games declared Greece free; 
but within a few years Vespasian again made 
it a senatorial province; and, so lone as the 
empire lasted, it was governed by a proconsul, 
under whom were a legatus and a questor, The 
proconsul and his legatus were regularly annual 
oflicials, and so was the quiestor always, but an 
imperial degutus governed for a much longer term 
(two ruled from A.D. 15 to 44). In ordinary Gr. 
usage, the term ‘ Hellas’ corresponded approxi- 
mately to the Rom. sense of Achaia; and in that 
way ‘EAAds is mentioned in Ac 20%, But there was 
a wider sense of the epithet ‘Greek,’ according to 
which Macedonia could be thereby designated ; 
and thus Achaia and Macedonia together constitute 
the Gr. lands in Europe, and are sometimes coupled 
as a closely connected pair (Ac 19%; ef. Ro 15%, 
2 Co 9%, 1 Th 15). 

The existence of Jewish settlements and syn- 
agogues in Corinth and Athens, the two greatest 
cities of Achaia, is attested in Ac 1717 18*7; and 
is suggested elsewhere by the rapid foundation of 
new churehes in Achaia (1 Co 2!, Ac 1877). The 
presence of Jews is proved in Sparta and Sicyon as 
early as B.C. 1389-185 through the letters addressed 
to those States by the Rom. Senate, 1 Mac 15”; 
and in Beotia, Atolia, Attica, Argos, and Corinth 
by a letter of Agrippa to Cahgula, Plnlo, leg. ad 
Gaium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 587). Jewish inscriptions 
have been found at Athens, Patre, and A‘gina. 


LITERATURE.—There is a good article on Achaia in Pauly- 
Wissowa, LH: see also Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverw. i. p. 8214.5 
Mommsen, Provinces of Rom, Emp. (Rim. Gesch. v.) ch, vii. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

ACHAICUS (’Ayaixés)—The name is Roman (see 
CORINTH), and appears to have been perpetuated 
in the fanily of L. Mummius, who earned it by his 
conquest of Corinth and Achaia, B.c. 146. The A. 
of 1 Co 16"? may have been a freedman or client of 
the Mummi. In company with Stephanas and 
Fortunatus he had appeared at Ephesus, and had 
‘refreshed the spint’ of St. Paul, and, he adds, 
of the Corinthians also; they thus ‘supplied’ 
something which ‘was lacking’ on the part of 
the Corinthians. This suggests that they were 
distinct from (1) the bearers of the Cor. letter 
(1 Co7?) to St. Paul; and from (2) of Χλόης (1 Co 1), 
who had more recently brought back to Ephesus 
the disquieting news, under the fresh impression 
of which 1 Co was written. (See STEPIANAS, 
FORTUNATUS, CHLOE ; CORINTHIANS, First Epis- 
TLE TO). A. ROBERTSON. 


ACHAN (jay, in 1 Ch 2? 3y, Sept. ’Aydp, prob. 
the correct form of the name, οἵ. ‘Valley of 
Achor’).—A man of the tribe of Judah, son of 
Carmi, also called (Jos 227°) son of Zerah, who 
was his great-grandfather. After the fall of 
Jericho, he coveted and took a portion of the spoil, 
which had been devoted to utter destruction. This 
sin in the devoted thing, involving the breach of a 
vow made by the nation as one body, brought 
wrath upon all Israel, and their first attack upon 


| Ai was repulsed with the less of thirty-six men 
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Investigation was made by lot to discover who had 
sinned, and Achan was singled out. He made full 
confession of his guilt, and the stolen treasure was 
found hid under his tent. Instant execution fol- 
lowed. Not only Achan himself, but his tent, his 
goods, his spoil, his cattle, and his children, were 
taken to the valley, afterwards called the valley 
of Achor. There they stoned him, and all that 
belonged to him, afterwards consuming the whole 
with fire, and raising over the ashes a great heap 
of stones. This act of vengeance is represented 
as being in some measure an expiation of the 
crime. ‘The Lord turned from the fierceness 
of His anger.’ The supposition that his family 
were accessories to his crime finds no support in 
the narrative. The language of Jos 7” (‘all 
Israel stoned him with stones, and they burned 
them with fire’) has been regarded as implying 
that Achan alone suffered the death penalty, the 
plural number referring to the oxen, asses, and 
sheep, and that his sons and daughters were 
brought to the valley merely as spectators, that 
they might have a terrible warning. It is doubt- 
ful if the text will bear this construction, and the 
sweeping nature of the act of judgment recorded is 
rather to be explained by reference to the stage of 
moral development which Israel had reached at 
the time (Jos 71-7), R. M. Boyp. 


ACHAR.—The form in 1 Ch 2’, 2 Es 7% of the 
name ACHAN (wh. see). 


ACHBOR (“hazy ‘mouse’ or ‘jerboa’).—1. An 
Edomite (Gn 8058. 2. A courtier under Josiah, 
mentioned as one of the deputation sent by the 
king to Huldah the prophetess; son of Micaiah 
(2 I< 2212-14) and father of Elnathan (Jer 262 om. 
LXX, 36"). Called Abdon (2 Ch 345). 

Ο. IF. BURNEY. 

ACHIACHARUS (Axidxapos B, ᾿Αχείχαρος 8, 3p’px 
Aram. and Heb., wns Syr.), the nephew of Tobit, 
was governor under Sarchedonus = Esarhaddon 
(To 1% ete.), or, according to the Aramaic 
text, ‘Rab over all that was his (the king’s), 
and Shalit over all the land of Assyria’; cf. 
Dn 2%, The nearest Hebrew name is Abihud 
(an°0x), 1 Ch 87. J. T. MARSHALL. 


ACHIAS.—An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 1), omitted 
in Ezr and 1 Es. 


ACHIM (‘Ayelu).—Perhaps a shortened form of 
Jehoiachim, an ancestor of our Lord (Mt 1). See 
GENEALOGY. 


ACHIOR (Αχιώρ, six'nx “brother of light’).—4. In 
LXX Nu 34% for Ahihud. 2. In Jth (5° etc.), 
a general of the Ammonites, spokesman for the 
Jewish cause, and afterwards convert (ch. 14). 8. 
In Vulg. To 11 by mistake. F. C. PORTER. 


ACHIPHA (B ‘AyeBa, A ᾿Αχιῴφά, AV Acipha), 
1 Es 5°.—His children were among the ‘temple 
servants’ or Nethinim who returned with Zerub- 
babel. Called Hakupha, Ezr 251, Neh 7%, 


ACHISH (vax, *Ayxots).—The king of Gath to 
whom David fled for refuge after the massacre of 
the priests at Nob. Finding himself recognised 
as the slayer of Goliath, David feigned madness, 
and so escaped from the Phil. court (1 5. 21%), 
(This incident belongs to one of the later documents 
of Samuel.) In 18 27? (belonging to the Judaic 
or earliest document) A. is called ‘the son of 
Maoch’ (possibly = ‘ son of Maacah,’1 K 2”), receives 
David with his band of 600 men, and assigns him 
the city of Ziklag in the 8. of Judah. Despite the 


wishes of A., the other Phil. princes refuse to let ! (SIVP vol. iii. sh. xviii.). 


ACHOR 


David take part in the final campaign against 
Saul, J. I’. STENNING. 


ACHMETHA (xnoqy, ’ExSdrava), the eap. of Media, 
mentioned Ezr 6? as the place where State docu- 
ments of the time of Cyrus were preserved, ‘The 
Aram. form of the name employed in Ezr (LXX 
᾿Αμαθα) closely resembles the Peblevi jxnan (Bunde- 
hesh, p. 23, 1. 4), derived from the Old Pers. hang- 
matana (Behistan Inser. ΤΊ. xiii. 8), derived by 
Rawlinson from ham and gam, with the meaning 
‘meeting-place.’” This Qld Pers. form, accommo- 
dated to the Greek pronunciation, gave rise to the 
name Agbatana or Eicbatana (To 6°, Jth 15:2), and 
survives in the modern Hamadan (34° 8’ N, 48° 3’ 
E), the cap. of the province of Persia bearing the 
same name, with whieh the ancient cap. of Media 
is ordinarily identified. Hamadan lies at the foot 
of Mt. Elwend, ‘whence it derives a copious water 
supply, and in a plain thickly besprnkled with 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens, but whose 
elevation is 6000 ft. above the sea ; it enjoys one of 
the finest situations in Persia’ (Curzon, Persia, 
1. 566). This is clearly the Ecbatana of To 6°, 
where it is represented as lying midway between 
Nineveh and Rhages; and also of Strabo, xi. 528, 
who knows of it as the summer residence of the 
Parthian kings; for which its elevation and con- 
sequently cool climate suited it. But the ancient 
cap. of the Median empire, built, according to 
Herodotus (i. 98, 99), by the first king Deioces 
(c. 700 B.C.), ‘ with walls of great size and strength, 
rising in cireles one within the other,’ each wall 
being coloured to correspond with one of the seven 
planets, is to be sought, acc. to Sir H. Rawlinson 
(JRGS x., art. 2, and ad d.c. Herod.), not at 
Hamadan, but at Takht-i-Sulayman (36° 25’ N, 
47° 10’ E) in Adherbijan, the ancient Atropatene, 
distinguished from Media Magna. The Armenian 
historian, Moses of Chorene (11. 84, ed. Whiston), 
speaks of the ‘second Ecbatana, the seven-walled 
city’; and in the very learned paper quoted, 
Rawlinson (1) identifies that city with the Gazaka 
of the Greeks and Ganzak of the Armenians; 
(2) identifies Ganzak with the Shiz of Mohammedan 
writers; and (3) localises Shiz at Talkht-1-Sulayman, 
where a conical hill, surrounded by ruins, which 
enclose a lake that has attracted the observation of 
ancient and modern travellers, corresponds with 
the description of Ecbatana given by Herodotus, as 
well as with what that historian tells us of the char- 
acter of the surrounding country (i. 110). Hama- 
dan, which lies at the foot of a mountain, would 
not admit of being fortified in the way described ; 
and, though search has been made by numerous 
explorers (see Polak in Jlittheilungen der Wiener 
Geograph. Gesellschaft, 1883, art. 1), no traces have 
been discovered of buildings such as Herodotus 
mentions. The description in Jth (1'*), to which 
no historical value attaches, would seem to refer to 
the same city as that of Herodotus; and another 
record of the impression created by the strength of 
its fortifications is, according to Rawlinson, to be 
found in the account of Var in the 2nd Fargard 
of the Vendidad. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ACHOR VALLEY (x29 poy ‘valley of trouble,’ 
Jos 7% 26 157, Is 6510, Hos 2!).—In the last passage 
the name may perhaps not be geographical. The 
valley was near Jericho, but its exact position is 
not quite certain. It appears, however, from its 
connexion with the border of Judah, to be 
probably Vady Kelt, a deep ravine close to the 
site of the Jericho of the Christian era. The 
stream becomes a foaming torrent after rains, 
and, issuing into the plains, runs between steep 
banks south of modern Jericho to the Jordan 
C. R. CONDER. 


ACHSAH 
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ACHSAH (πον ‘anklet,’1 Ch2” AV Achsa).—The 
daughter of Caleb. She was promised in marriage 
by her father to the man who should capture 
Debir or Kiriath-sepher. Otlmiel, the brother 
(nephew?) of Caleb, accomplished the feat, and 
obtained the promised reward. As the bride was 
being conducted to her home, she lighted off her 
ass and besought her father to add ‘springs of 
water’ to the dowry of a south land (Negeb), 
which he had already given her. In response he 
granted her ‘the upper springs and the nether 
springs ’ (Jos 154°, Je 1%), R. M. Boyp. 


ACHSHAPH (Av2x).—There were perhaps two 
towns in Galilee of this name. 1. Noticed with 
‘_ in UpperGalilee, may be the present Li-Kesdf 

. of the Leontes, on the mountains of Naphtali 
(Jos 11112”), 2. A city of Asher (Jos 1955), noticed 
with other towns near the coast, is more probably 
the modern £/-Yasif near Acre. This is also 
noticed by the Mohar, an Egyp. traveller (14th 
cent. A.D.) on his way down the coast. The loss 
of the letter caph in this name may be compared 
with the well-known case of Achzib (2). See 
SIP vol. i. sheets ii. ii, and Chabas, Voyage 
dun Egyptien. C. R. CONDER. 


ACHZIB (228).—1. One of the 22 towns of Asher 
(Jos 19” Β ᾿χοζόβ, Α ᾿Αχζείφ, in Jg 1"! B’Acxafel, 
A’Acxevdel). It is identified as Ez-Zib on the 
coast between Acre and Tyre, near where the level 
line of sand is broken by tlle promontory of Ras- 
en-Nakurah. The present village—a mere huddle 
of glaring huts on one of the highest eminences of 
the sandy sea-wall—has nothing to indicate that it 
Was once a place of some note. It is mentioned in 
Jg 1°! among the towns and districts that Israel 
failed to conquer. A. was called Aksibi by the 
Assyr., and Ecdippa by the Greeks and Romans. 
Josephus and Jerome refer to it. The Rabbin. 
writers, hedging the Land as they did the Book, 
marked out three districts, indicated by A., 
Antioch, and Mesopotamia. They inclined to the 
view that A. was on the outside of the first 
boundary line. ΑἸΙ within was Holy Land, where 
bread, wine, and oil could be found ceremonially 
clean, and where the dates of the months and 
their fasts could be accurately known in time 
for observance. 

2. Another Achzib (B Kefel8, A omits), situated 
in the Shephelah or ‘low-land’ of Judah, is men- 
tioned along with Keilah and Mareshah in Jg 15%, 
and with Mareshah and Adullam in Mic 1". This 
neighbourhood suggests a possible identification 
with ‘Ain-Kezbeh near Adullam. The name 
appears as Kezib (319, Χασβί) in Gn 38°, and as 
Kozéba (s215, B Σωχηθά, A Χωζηβα) in 1 Ch 4”, 
Some literary interest attaches to Mic 1“, where it 
is said that ‘the houses of Achzib shall be a lie 
(Achzab) to the kings of Israel.’ The resemblance 
seems to imply a play on the word. Occurring 
in a passage of vehement reproach, such derision 
corresponds to the spitting on the ground, which 
Orientals resort to when greatly excited and 
provoked—as an expression of uttermost nansea 
and contempt. G. M. MACKIE. 


ACQUAINT, ACQUAINTANCE.—Acquaint as a 
reflexive verb, meaning to make the acquaintance 
of, is found in Job 227, Ee 2. Cf. Shak.’s 
Temp. 11. ii. 39: ‘ Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows.’ Acquaintance is both sing. 
and plur., Ps 55° ‘But it was thou, a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine a.’ (RV ‘my familiar 
friend’); Lk 23° ‘And all his a. and the women 
that followed him from Galilee.’ Acquainted, 


meaning ‘to be familiar with,’ occurs Ps 139°, 


15 53? “ἃ, with grief.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ACROSTIC.—A poem so composed that the initial 
letters of certain recurring periods (lines, distichs, 
ete.) follow some definite arrangement. In the 
OT all the recognised acrostics are alphabetical, 
i.e. the initials nake up the Heb. alphabet. They 
are Pss 9-10. 25. 34. 37. 111. 112. 119. 145, Pr 3120-1, 
La 1. 2. 3. 4, Sir 51, See also Hab 12-2), 
The periods assigned to each letter may consist 
of one line (Pss 111. 112), two (Pss 34. 145, ete.) 
three (La 3, ete.), or even sixteen lines (Ps 119); 
or the lines may vary in number, as esp. in 
La 1 and 2, and to some extent in the Psalms. 
Where the period consists of several lines, the initial 
letter is sometimes repeated with each line (La 3) 
or distich (Ps 119). in other respects the acrostics 
vary very much in style and subject, and, though 
usually late, undoubtedly belong to very different 
dates. Thus Pss 37 and 119 from their didactic 
style are evidently late, while the Jahwistic Ps 25 
is comparatively early. The acrostic character 
of these poems often throws indirectly an inter- 
esting light on their history, showing us unmistak- 
ably the hand of the reviser, who sometimes did 
not scruple to disturb their alphabetical character. 
The most striking example of this is in Ps 9-10, 
originally one alphabetical psalm of usually fonr 
lines to each letter. This the reviser cut into two, 
in Ps 9 adding vv.%!* as an appendix (comp. 
Ps 25°? 34°75), and omitting two or three verses 
after v.°. In Ps 10 the verses represented by ~s 
were omitted to make room for the insertion of a 
very curious and ancient fragment in vv.?), 
Somewhat similar, but less violent, alterations 
occur in Pss 25. 84 and 37. Thus in Ps 25 the 
insertion of ‘5s by the Elohistic reviser (see 
HEXATEUCH) in v.* gives & instead of 2 as the 
initial letter, It would seem also that ν. δ has 
been substituted for a p verse, or else that the 
latter has been omitted. The omission of the 3 
verse in Ps 145 appears to be accidental. It is 
interesting to notice that when the psalms are, 
from their style and position in the Psalter, likely 
to be of late date, there is little or no interference 
with their alphabetical arrangement. The trans- 
position of the letters y and 5 in La 2 and 3 cannot 
easily be accounted for. 

Bickell, Zettsch. fiir Kathol. Theol. (Innsbruck) 
1882, p. 326 if., has shown that the conclusion of Sir, 
of which the original Heb. is now lost, was alpha- 
betical, the letters o-n, vv.2)-, being evident at once 
from the Syr. version. It has also been maintained. 
that Nah 17-2!-3 was originally alphabetical; but if 
so, the text has been so altered by revision or 
corruption that very few traces of this remain. 

Some critics claim to have discovered a name 
acrostic in Ps 110, the initials of 1-4, after omitting 
the introductory words, spelling jyny; but this 
coincidence can hardly be considered conclusive. 


F. H. Woops. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.— 
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. Introduction, 
ii. Text and Transmission. 
iii. Literary History. 
iv. Modern Criticism. 
vy. Purpose and Contents, 
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ix. The Historical Value of the Acts. 
(1) A Priori Objections. 
(2) The Acts and St. Paul’s Epistles, 
(3) The Archzxological Evidence. 
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i. The Acts OF THE APOSTLES, the fifth book in 
the English Canon, is unique in its character. 
* The verses are numbered in this article according to tha 


| Heb, Bible. 
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While we have four separate narratives of the life 
of our Lord, and a very considerable number 
of letters by different apostles, it is the only 
history of the early Church that can make any 
claim to be anthentic. Some writers indeed, such 
as Iloltzmann (Handkommentar, p. 307), suggest 
that it is to be put on the level of other works 
written in the second century recording the deeds 
of the apostles: but such a position is quite 
uutenable. Even if some of them, such as the 
Aets of Paul and Thecla, may rest on an historical 
basis, that is the most which can be admitted. 
The greater number of them, most notably the 
Clementine Romanees, for which there was once 
elainned almost an equality with the Acts, are 
now decisively thrown to a later date. The Acts is 
the sole remaining historical work which deals with 
the beginnings of Church history; and this 
ainongst other causes has made it a favourite mark 
of modern criticisin. 

u. TEXT AND TRANSMISSION.—Although our 
authorities for the transmission of the Acts are in 
the main similar to those for the Gospels, they are 
fewer innumber, Like the Gospels, it is contained 
in the five leading Uncials(x ἃ Β C D), in the Vulg., 
in the Peshitta and Harclean Syriae, in the two 
chief Coptic VSS, and there are quotations from it 
in the leading Fathers. Two sources arc, however, 
defeetive, We have nothing corresponding to the 
Curetonian and SinaitieSyriae, nor do we even know 
whether sueli a text existed ; and the Old Latin is 
very inadequately represented. On the other hand, 
we possess one other Uncial of considerable im- 
portanee, namely, the Codex Landianus (E) of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, a bilingual MS. of the 
Acts only. Im later Minuscules it is generally 
found forming one volume with the Catholie 
Epistles. 

The inadequate representation of the Old Latin 
and the absence of an old Syriac text are to be 
regretted, owing to the fact that the particular 
textual phenomena which they exhibit meet us in 
some authorities of the Acts in a very eonspicuous 
form, nainely, what is called the IVesterm text (by 
Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. xxi, the ὃ text; 
by Blass, Acta Apostolorum, p. 24, the B text). 
This 1s represented more or less definitely by the 
two bilingual MSS. D E, by the marginal readings 
of the Harclean Syriae, by the Old Latin so far as 
we can recover it (Codex Gigas, Floriacensis, and 
similar fragments, with the Paris MS. Latin 321, 
edited by M. Berger), and by Western Fathers, 
esp. Irenus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer, 
Augustine, Vigilins, Bede (some having a mixed 
text). The characteristics: of this text are well 
known ; it adds passages of considerable length, it 
paraphrases, it sometimes seems to correct the 
shorter text; and all these characteristies appear, 
but in a very much more inarked form, in the Acts; 
it sometimes gives a different aspect to a passage 
by the variations from the shorter text, sometimes 
its variations give additional and apparently 
authentic information. The problem of the origin 
of this text has caused in recent years a consider- 
able amount of discussion. Some few critics, such 
as Bornemann (1848), have been bold enough to 
consider it the original text ; but that opinion has 
found few followers. Rendel Harris, in 1891, 
started a series of modern discnssions by suggesting 
that the variations of Codex Bez were due to 
Latinisation, and implied the existence of a 
bilingual MS. at least as early as 150 A.D. He also 
found signs of Montanist influence. His main 
theory was adequately refuted by Sanday in the 
Guardian (18th and 25th May 1892), who ascribed 
the recension suggested by the Western text to 
Antioeh. Kaimsay, in 1892 (Church in Rom. Emp. 
p. 151, ed. 2), found evidence of a Catholic reviser 
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who lived in Asia before the year 150, a loeality 
which had already been suggested by Lightfoot 
(Smith’s DG? i. p. 42), while WH suggest N.W. 
Syria or Asia Minor (Gr. Test. un. Ὁ. 108). 
Dr. Chase, in 1893, attacked the problem from 
another side, accepting Antioch as the locality, 
and finding the prineipal eause of the variations 10 
retranslation froin the Syriac, a position he failed to 
make good. Lastly, Dr. Blass has suggested that 
the author issued two editions, and that both forins 
of the text are due to himself personally, the one 
representing a rough draft, the other a revision: 
again, a theory which is hardly satisfactory (see 
Chase, Crit. fev. 1894, p. 300 ff; Blass’ reply 
begins in Hermathena, No. xxi. p. 122). 

A definite solution of the problem has not been 
attained, nor has it yet been attacked in a really 
scientifie manner. A eareful study of the MSS. Ὁ 
and E, and their relations, is necessary in order to 
eliminate their individual peculiarities. But in all 
probability the solution les in the direction 
suggested by WH (p. 122 f.). If we compare 
the phenomena presented by the text of apoer. 
writings we find just the same tendency to varia- 
tion, but in an even more exaggerated form. 
Popular literature was treated with great freedoni 
by eopyists and editors. Immediate edification or 
convenience was the one thing eonsidered. During 
the first seventy years of their existenee, 1.6. up to 
the year A.D. 150, the books of NT were hardly 
treated as canonical. The text was not fixed, and 
the ordinary licence of paraphrases, of interpre- 
tation, of additions, of glosses, was allowed. These 
could be exhibited most easily in early and 
popular translations into other languages. It was a 
process which would have a tendency to continue 
until the book was treated as canonical, and its 
text looked on as something sacred. Although 
some whole classes of readings may be due to one 
definite place or time, yet for the most part they 
represent rather a continuous process, and it is 
not probable that any theory which attempts to tie 
all variations down to a special locality or a definite 
revision will now be made good. 

In one point, however, WH’s conclusions will 
require modification. It must not be forgotten 
that Western authorities represent ananigg | an 
independent tradition from the Archetype. It is 
quite conceivable, therefore, that in any single 
reading, which is clearly not Western in its 
character, they may preserve a better tradition than 
the MSS whose text we should usually follow. We 
must, in other words, distinguish Western readings 
from readings in Western authorities, For 
example, “Ἕλληνας read by A D in 11” may be 
eorrect. 

iii. The LitgrAry History of the Acts is 
similar to that of the creat number of books of 
NT. In the last quarter of the second century, 
when we begin to have any great extent of 
Christian literature, we find it definitely cited, 
treated as Scripture, and assigned to St. Luke. 
This is the case esp. with Irenzeus, who cites 
passages so continuous as to make it certain that 
he had the book before him substantially as we 
have it, but with many of the readings we call 
Western. He lays stress on the fact that there is 
internal evidence for the apostolie authorship, and 
is followed in this by the Muratorian Fragment 
(Iren. Adv. Her. i. 23. 1; iit. 12. 12, 13. 3, 14. 1, 15.1; 
iv. 15. 1). The book is also ascribed to St. Luke 
by Tertullian (De Jeiunio, 10) and Clement of Alex. 
(Strom. v. 12. § 83, p. 696, cf. Sanday, BL, p. 661.) ; 
while undoubted quotations appear in Polycrates 
of Ephesus (Eus. Hist. Heel. v. 24), in the letter 


concerning the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons (18. 


v. 1), and a possible one in Dionysius of Corinth 
(ib. iv. 23). By this date the work is an 
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integral portion of the Canon in all Churches, and 
there are no signs of any difference of opinion. Nor 
is there any reason for arguing that because our 
knowledge of it begins suddenly, therefore the 
book suddenly appeared in the Canon. We have 
no decisive evidence earlier, because we have no 
hooks to contain that evidence. Moreover, the wide 
area over which our evidence extends seems to 
imply that the ascription to St. Luke is a genuine 
tradition, and not a mere critical deduction. 

For an earlier period the industry of critics has 
eolleeted a number of parallels, on which indeed, 
for the most part, no great stress can be laid ; but 
two lines of argument enable us to take the book 
farther back. ‘The unity of authorship of the Acts 
and St. Luke’s Gospel must be admitted as 
axiomatic, and it 1s quite clear that Tatian, Justin, 
and Marcion were acquainted with St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Now, the existence of St. Luke’s Gospel 
implies the existence of the Acts, and this con- 
clusion is supported by a number of parallels 
between the Acts and Justin, which would not 
perhaps be by themselves of great weight (Ac 1° 
=A. 1. 50, 2 = Dial, 68, 7 =—Deal. 16, [7 = 29, 
ii. 10, 9653: Dial. 36, 76). The use of St. Luke by 
Marcion elearly carries the Acts back to the early 
part of thesecond century; but we can go still earlier. 
Among the apostolic l’athers there are suggestions 
of contact with Barnabas, Hermas, and Clement on 
which little stress can be laid, while Papias shows 
himself acquainted with the persons mentioned by 
St. Luke; but in Ignatius and Polyearp (Ae 2*= 
Pol. 1, 10"°=—Pol. ἃ 20°=Pol. 2, T®=Pol. 8, 85 
= Pol. 12, 1%=Ien. Jag. 5, 68=Ign. Phil. 11, 
10"%=JIen. Smyn. 3) there are resemblances which, 
although slight, are so exact as to make the 
hypothesis of literary obligation almost necessary, 
as Holtzmann even seems to think (Kinleitung,? 
1892, p. 406, ‘there are still more noteworthy resem- 
blances with Justin, Polycarp, and Ignatius’). This 
last evidence is of increasing importance, as not 
only the genuineness but also the early date of the 
letters of Polycarp and Ignatius is becoming daily 
better established, and these quotations almost 
compel us to throw back the writing of the Acts 
into the Ist cent.—this is, of course, provided 
we accept the literary unity. If we accept the 
elaborate distinction of sources ‘(see § x.) which 
has become fashionable lately, no evidence at an 
early date is valuable except for the words quoted. 

The history subsequent to the second century 
need not detain us. Some few heretics appear to 
have left the work out of the Canon, and 
Chrysostom complains that it was not much read 
in his time; but itis always with him as with all 
other Church writers, one of the accepted books. 
Its place in the Canon varies. The ordinary 
position isimmediately after the Gospels (Hvv. Act. 
Cath. Paul. or Evv. Act. Paul, Cath. ), and this is 
the place it occupies in almost all Gr. MSS. from 
the Vatican onwards, inthe Muratorian Fragment 
and later lists, in Syr. and Lat. MSS. The order, 
Ενυ. Paul. Act. Cath., is that of the Sin., some 
Minuscules, MSS of the Peshitta of the 5th and 
6th cent., the Codex Fuldensis and Vulg. MSS 
from the 13th cent. <A third order is vv. 
Paul, Cath. Act., which is found in the Apostolic 
Canons, 85, the Bohairic and perhaps the Sahidie 
MSS, in Jerome’s Bible and Spanish Vulg. MSS. 
The only point of importance in the order would 
be whether there was an early tradition grouping 
the writings of St. Luke together. There is very 
little evidence of this. In some cases St. Luke’s 
was placed fourth among the Gospels, but this 
happened, asa rule, in authorities which do not put 
the Acts next; for example, the Codex Claromon- 
tanus and some Coptic authorities. There seems, 
however, some evidence for thinking that in 


Origen’s time the order of the Gospels was Jn 
Mt Mk Lk, and that these were followed by the 
Acts. In the ease of Irenicus, however, our oldest 
evidence for Asia aud the West, we lind the Gospel 
already separated from the Acts and definitely 
grouped with the other Gospels (Zahn, Geschichte 
des Neutest. Kanons, ii. 343-383). 

iv. MopmrN CriticismM.—l. By far the most 
prevalent opinion conccruing the Acts has always 
been, and still is, that which ascribes it to St. Luke 
the companion of St. Paul. This is the opinion, 
not only of those critics wlio are classed as ortho- 
dox, but of Renan, whilst it has recently been 
maintained with great vigour by Ramsay and 
Blass. It is, of course, compatible with very vary- 
ing estimates of its historical authority. While 
Renan considers it valuable mainly as a witness to 
the opinions and ideas of the author’s own time, 
Ramsay, on the other hand, claims for St. Luke 
a place in the very first rank of historians—t.e, 
amongst those who have good material, who use it 
well, and who write their history with a very clear 
insight into the true course of events. Even he, 
however, admits that for the earlier portion its 
valne is dependent on the value of the sources used. 

2. As soon as Baur began to develop his theory 
of Church history, it became apparent that it was 
inconsistent with the Acts; and partly arising from 
a comparison with the history recorded in the 
Galatians and for other critical reasons, but partly 
owing to a different @ priort conception of what 
was the nature of the development of the early 
Church, an opinion has widely prevailed that the 
Acts presents us with a fancy picture written in the 
second century in the interests of the growing 
Catholicism of the day. This has been the view of 
Baur, Schwegler, Zeller (to whom we owe by far 
the fullest investigation on this side), Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Hausrath, Holsten, Lipsius, Davidson, 
van Manen, and others. But in the extreme form 
in which it was held it is gradually being given up. 
Neither the late date nor the exaggerated view of 
the differences of parties in the early Chureh is 
really tenable. The unhistorical character comes, 
it is now said, rather from defective knowledge 
and lusight, not from deliberate purpose, and the 
writer wrote as he could rather than as he would. 
He represents, in fact, the opinions of his day, those 
of ‘Heathen Christianity developing into Catho- 
licity’ (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Ting. tr. i. 56). 
Moreover, few would care for a much later date 
than 100 A.D. ‘The authorship by St. Luke would 
be just conceivable if some tinie about the year 80 
were taken as the terminus ad quem’ (Holtzmann, 
Handkomm. p. 819). 

3. The school of Baur had the great merit of 
establishing the fact that the Acts is an artistic 
whole, that the writer had a clear conception 
of the manner in which the Church developed, 
and wrote with that idea always before him. 
In the last ten years a series of writers have 
attacked the question of the sources of the book 
(see §x.) in a manner quite inconsistent with this. 
They have imagined a number of writers who have 
gradually compiled the book by collecting and 
piecing together scraps of other books, and by 
altering or cutting out such passages in the same 
as seemed inconsistent with their particular 
opinions. This view, in anything like an ex- 
treme form, is absolutely iconsistent with the 
whole character of the work. 

A sufficient amount has been said about the 
various opinions which have been held, and it will 
be most convenient to pursue our subsequent in- 
vestigations from the point of view which we con- 
sider most probable. 

v. PurPOsE AND CONTENTS.—The purpose which 
the writer of the Acts had before him may ba 
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cathered from his own preface, corresponding as it 
does with the plan and arrangement of the work. 
There is indeed a slight obseurity. He begins by 
referring to his previous book in the words τὸν μὲν 
πρῶτον λόγον, and very clearly sums up the contents 
of the work as being περὶ πάντων ὧν ἤρξατο ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς 
ποιεῖν τε καὶ διδάσκειν ; but he never gives the second 
part of the sentence. Its purport, however, may 
be gathered from the following verses. The 
apostles were to receive the gift of the Holy Ghost 
and of power, and were to be witnesses of the Lord 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In other words, 
the subject of the book is (1) the divine credentials 
of the apostles as exhibited in their power, and (2) 
the extension of the gospel in the stages marked 
by the words Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria, the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

When we examine the structure of the book, we 
find that it almost exactly corresponds with these 
words. There is clear evidence of method. The 
writer begins with the enumeration of the names 
of the apostles and the members of the community. 
Then comes the gift of the Holy Ghost, and the 
immediate outburst of power. ‘Then the preaching 
in Jerusalem. In this we notice that all signs of 
the apostolic power and all points which lead to the 
spread of the gospel are specially noted. An in- 
stance of the first is the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira ; of the last, the way in which the different 
stages in the growth of the Church are continually 
emphasised (931. 41 44), Inch. 6 there is clearly a 
new start. The appointment of the seven is dwelt 
on, both because of the immediate exhibition of 
power (67), and because of the immense results 
which followed from the preaching of Stephen and 
the persecution which followed. his death. 

In 8! the second stage of progress is entered 
upon. The word spreads to Samaria (8*). The 
extension of the gospel is suggested by the story 
of the Ethiopian eunuch (8%). In 918° comes 
Saul’s conversion, an event of extreme importance 
for the writer’s purpose. In 9* is given another 
summary of the progress of the Church—by this 
time throughout all Judea and Galilee and Sam- 
aria. A series of incidents relating to the mis- 
sionary work of St. Peter now follows (9*~11%), 
selected as containing the first definite signs of the 
extension of the gospel to the Gentiles, “Apa καὶ 
τοῖς ἔθνεσιν ὁ θεὸς τὴν μετάνοιαν εἰς ζωὴν ἔδωκεν. In 
1115. we reach a further stage. The word is 
preached in Phenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
and the Church of Antioch is founded—the word 
being preached there to those who are not Jews. 
In 12% again the spread of the word is dwelt on. 
Another stage in the narrative is ended. 

We get in 13! or 12% what is clearly intended to 
be a new departure. The amount of preparation 
shows us the importance that the author attaches 
to the first setting out of Paul and Barnabas to- 
gether, and from this time onwards the narrative 
proceeds very definitely forward until the time 
when St. Paul reaches Rome. We may again 
mark stages in the narrative—13*-14*%—commonly 
called the first missionary journey of St. Paul; 
in which we notice the emphasis laid on the 
exhibition of δύναμις on the part of the apostle. 
In 151-29 comes the apostolic council; then 15° 
2116 the further missionary enterprise of St. Paul. 
Here we notice how it 15 always the points of 
departure which are dwelt on, as, for example, the 
first preaching in Europe and in great and im- 
portant towns. Then 21'7-28"° the series of events 
which ultimately lead St. Paul to Rome. Here 
the great fulness of detail arises partly from the 
better knowledge of the author, partly from the 
important character of the events, —St. Paul 


preaches before rulers and kings, Lk 21*,—partly 
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because they are all events which help in taking 
the gospel to Rome. There the author leaves St. 
Paul preaching, beeause he has then accomplished 
the purpose of his narrative. Rome is typical of 
the ends of the earth. A definite point is reached, 
and the narrative is definitely concluded. (For 
arguments in favour of the definite conelusion of 
the work, see Lightfoot in Smith’s DB? i. 27, as 
against Ramsay, οἷ. Pal, Ὁ. 23.) 

The above sketch of the τὸν of the work has, at 
any rate, the merit of being an attempt to discover 
the author’s purpose by an examination of his own 
language. The fault of other views is that they 
exaggerate points of minor importance. A series of 
writers from Schneckenburger (1841) onwards have 
seen in the work a book of conciliating tendency, 
based on the parallelism between St. Peter and St. 
Paul ; and this view in a more or less modified form 
has been the prevailing one. It has, as will be 
suggested, this much truth, that the writer would 
pass over for the most part incidents of a less 
creditable character; he did not, however, do so, 
as this theory implies, because he wished to con- 
ceal anything (he gives us quite suitlicient hints 
of the existence of difference of opinion, 157 571. 
21°), but because they did not help in the aim 
of his work. He looks upon Christianity as 
a polity or society, and it is the growth of this 
society he depicts. The internal history is looked 
at in so far as it leads to external growth. The 
view of Pfleiderer and some others is that the 
book was written from an apologetic point of 
view to defend Christianity against Judaism 
and paganism. With this object, like the later 
Christian apologists, the writer depicts the Roman 
authorities as, on the whole, favourable to Chris- 
tianity, while he represents the attacks as coming 
from the Jews. There is no doubt that he does so ; 
but the obvious reason for doing so was the fact that 
the author was narrating things as they happened, 
while he gives no hint that his work is intended to 
be apologetic. It is addressed to a believing Chris- 
tian, not to any outsider. 

vi. ANALYSIS.—A certain amount of discussion 
has taken place as to whether the Acts should be 
divided into two or three main parts. All such 
discussions are thoroughly fruitless. There are 
quite clearly definite stages in the narrative, and 
the writer is systematic. We must observe the 
structure, but we are at liberty to make such divi- 
sions as seem convenient—remembering that the 
divisions are not the writer’s, but our own. The 
following is suggested as a convenient analysis on 
the lines of the previous summary. The speeches 
are italicised :— 


INTRODUCTION. 
11-0, The Apostolic Commission. 


Tor CoURCH IN JERUSALEM. 
112-26, The names of the apostles and the completion of 
their nuinber. 
Speech of Peter. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit. 


15-22, 
91-13, 


14-42, Speech of Peter. 

42-47, Increase of the disciples. 

31-26, Healing of the impotent man. Speech of Peter. 
41-22, Imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech of Peter 


before the Sanhedrin. 

Prayer of the Church on their release, 

Communism of the early Church — Barnabas, 
Ananias and Sapphira. 

Second imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech 
of Gainaliel. 

The appointment of the Seven, 

The preaching of Stephen. 

71-53, The speech of Stephen. 

54-83, Death of Stephen and persecution of the Church 


Tar Cnvurcn In Jup@A AND SAMARIA. 
8425, Philip in Samaria. Simon Magus, 
26-40, Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. 
91-30, Conversion of Saul. 
31, Extension of the Church. 
32-43, Peter at Lydda and Joppa. 


23-31, 
32.516, 


17-42, 


61-7, 
8.15. 
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101-48, Conversion of Cornelius. Syecch of Peter. 
111-18, Discussion on the subject at Jerusalem. Speech 
of Peter. 


Tun Caurch IN ANTIOCH. 


1119-26, Foundation of the Church in Antioch. 
27-30, Collection for the poor in Jerusalem. Mission 
of Paul and Barnabas. 
121-19, Persecution of Iferod. Peter thrown into prison. 
20-23, Death of Herod. 
24. Progress of the Church. 
1225-133, Barnabas and Saul sent forth from Antioch. 


ΕἸ ΒΒῚ MIssIONARY JOURNEY OF PAUL AND BARNABAS. 
13412, Cyprus. Elymas and Sergius Paulus. 
13-52, Antioch in Pisidia, Speech of Paul to the Jews. 
141-7, Iconium. 
8-20. Lystra. Speeeh of Paul to the Gentiles, 
21-28, Visit to Derbe and return journcy to Antioch on 
the Orontes. 
151-35, The apostolic council in Jerusalem. Speeches of 
Peter and James. Letter to the Churehes. 


SECOND MissSi0oNARY JOURNEY OF ST. PAUL. 
1536-165, The Churches revisited. 

6-40, Journey into Europe. Philippi. 
171-15, Thessalonica and Bera. 

16-34, Athens. Sypeceh of Paul in the Arcopagus. 
181-18, Corinth. 

19-21, Return to Antioch in Syria, 

22, Visit to Jerusalem. 


TUIRD MissioxaRy JOURNEY. 
1823, Visit to Galatia. 
24-28. Apollos at Ephesus. 
191-41, Paul at Ephesus. Disturbance in the theatre. 
201-6, Journey in Maccdonia and Greece. 
7-12, Troas, 
13-2316, Journey to Jerusaleni. 
Ephesus at Miletus. 
PAUL IN JERUSALEM, 
2117-40, Disturbances arise. 
221-21, Paul's speech to the people. 
22-9311, Paul before the Sanhedrin. 
12-35, Paul sent to Cresarea, 
241-27, Pauland Felix. Speeehes of Tertullus and Paul. 
25-26. Pauland Festus. Speceh before Agrippa. 
27-2816, Journey to Rome. 


PAUL IN ROME. 
9317-31, Interview with the Jews. 


Specch to elders of 


Paul begins to preach. 


vii. AUTHORSIIP AND DATE.—The following 
arguments enable us to fix with a considerable 
approach to certainty the authorship of the Acts. 
(1) It is quite eertain that it is written by the 
author of the third Gospel. This is shown by the 
preface, which, like that of the Gospel, is addressed 
to Theophilus, and shows that the author claims 
to have written such a Gospel, and by the identity 
of style between the two books (the best and most 
recent demonstration is that of Friedrich). This 
fact may be taken as admitted on all sides. 
(2) The presence of certain portions written in 
the first person, seems to imply that the writer 
was an eye-witness of some of the events he 
describes, and a companion of St. Paul. In the 
Acts there are certain passages wlnich are tech- 
nically known as the ‘we’ sections, viz. 16%! 
205-15 211-18 971986, Tlere the writer speaks in the 
first person. Moreover, these sections and also 
the accompanying incidents, in which the writer 
does not take part, but at which he was probably 
present, are presented with great fulness and 
exactness of detail, and seem to imply that. the 
writer was an eye-witness. So far there is general 
agreement. But two explanations then become 
possible. Either the author of these sections was 
the author of the Acts, who changes the person 
wlien he becomes himself one of the companions of 
St. Paul, or these passages are one of the sources 
which the compiler of the work makes use of. All 
probability is in favour of the first view. The 
style of the ‘we’ sections is that of the author. 
lt is perfectly true, indeed, that the author works 
up his sources in his own phraseology, as may be 
seen by a study of the third Gospel ; but it is hardly 
possible to believe that a writer so artistic as the 
author of the Acts certainly is should have left 
these exceedingly incongruous first persons. So 


keenly has this been felt, that it has been suggested 
that the author introduced these sections in the 
first person to give an appearance of genuineness 
to his narrative—a suggestion which refutes both 
itself and some other theories. An examination 
of the scope of these sections lends itself to the 
same view. ‘Tlie first section begins at Troas 
(161°) and continues to Philippi (16'); the second 
begins at Philippi (20°) and continues over the 
whole period to the end of the book, the third 
person being occasionally adopted, as in 1017, when 
the event recorded concerns only St. Paul and 
some of his companions, and not the whole party, 
nor the author personally. The most reasonable 
explanation of that fact is that the writer of these 
sections joined the party at Troas and went to 
Philippi; that after an interval of some years he 
again joined St. Paul at Philippi, perhaps his 
native place, and accompanied him first to Jeru- 
salem and then to Rome. If any other hypothesis 
be adopted, it is difficult to account for the 
exceedingly fraementary character of tlie sections. 
On the other side, it is argued that the ‘we’ 
sections are so much more historical in their 
character than some of the other sections, and so 
much fuller in detail, that they clearly betray a 
different hand. but the difference is never greater 
than would be found in passing from the work of 
an eye-witness to the work of one who, although a 
eontemporary, 15 not an eye-witness, It is urged, 
again, that the work cannot be from the hand of 
a contemporary because of the inexactness and 
incorrectness of the knowledge of apostolic times 
which it exhibits. But this is really begging the 
whole question. We have no right to argue that a 
book is late because it is unhistorical, unless we 
have objective reasons for stating that itis so, which 
overpower the positive evidence for the early date. 
The balance of probability is in favour of the 
author of the Acts being identical with the 
author of the ‘we’ sections, and therefore of bemg 
a companion of St. Paul, but a companion who 
joined the apostle somewhat late in lis career, 
and who therefore could only have a second-hand 
acquaintance with earlier events. 

(3) The tradition of the Church from the end of 
the second century is that the author was Luke, a 
companion of St. Paul; and this exactly corre- 
sponds with the circumstances already described. 
St. Luke is the only companion of St. Paul, so far 
as our knowledge goes, who fulfils the conditions, 
The Acts could not have been written by Timothy, 
for Timothy was a companion during an interval 
when the ‘we’ sections cease (Ae 17"); nor by 
Titus, for we know from Gal 2° that he was with 
St. Paul earlier; nor by Silas, who was at the 
council (Ac 15°). St. Luke is never mentioned in 
any of the earlier Epistles, but he is in the later. 
Corroborative evidence of the Lucan authorship 
has been found in the medical terms used (Col 4%, 
Lk 8*, Ac 283 etec.). 

(4) The argument in favour of the Lucan author- 
ship of both the Gospel and Acts, based on a chain 
of coincidences, has been put very strongly by 
Bp. Lightfoot. (a) Tradition gives to the Gospel 
the name of St. Luke, a companion of St. Paul. 
(6) Internal but unobtrusive evidence shows its 
Pauline character. It dwells particularly on the 
universality and freedom of the gospel ; and it refers 
to less obvious incidents in our Lord’s life mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Co 11%=Lk 22”, 1 Co 15°=Lk 
2454), (0) The Acts of the Apostles was certainly 
written by the same person as the Gospel. (εἰ 
‘An independent line of argument shows that it 
was written by a companion of St. Paul. (e) It, too, 
is Pauline in its character (so far as we are at 
liberty to use that word). It represents the same 
universality and freedom of the gospel, and the 
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salie idea, of the Christiau Chureh, but more in the 
concrete (see Ramsay, δέ. Paul, pp. 124-128). 

(5) The balance of argument is clearly, then, in 
favour of St. Luke as author of the Aets. There 
is, however, still room for doubt as to the time 
when it was written. (a) One theory places it 
almost immediately after the close of the narrative, 
and just before the outbreak of the Neronian perse- 
cution. The book, it is urged, comes to an abrupt 
conclusion, and the only explanation is that it is 
unfinished. As has been pointed out above, there 
is no real reason for saying the book is unfinished. 
The arrival of St. Paul in home formed a suitable 
eonelusion, and the ending is similar in character 
to the ending of the Gospel. In the extreme form 
this argument is untenable, but it is still quite 

ssible to hold that the narrative concluded here, 

ecause not many more events had occurred. More- 
over, it might be held that the tone in relation 
to the empire represented the period before rather 
than after the Neronian persecution. The early date 
is still held by Blass, and the arguments against it 
are not very strong. 

(6) The argument for a later date is general] 
based on Lk 21° as compared with Mt 24%, Mk 
13". It is stated that the form of the propheey 
there recorded has been modified by the knowledge 
of what happened at the siege of Jerusalem. The 
Gospel therefore was written after that event, and 
the Acts somewhat later, under the Flavians. The 
criticism: of Blass, however, has very considerable 
weight, that there is little in the prophecies re- 
corded by St. Luke which goes much beyond the 
language of Dn 97°; and the reason given for a 
late date can hardly be considered demonstrative. 
Neither can that of Ramsay, who thinks that the 
Gospel must have been written just after Titus 
was associated in the empire with his father, so as 
to explain the micorrect date of Tiberius (Lk 3}). 
No arguments are certain, and the language of Lk 
2155 would in any case be quite compatible with a 
date some time before A.D. 70; but perhaps on the 
whole the amount of perspeetive contained in the 
book is hardly compatible with the earlier date, 
just as the relation of the third Gospel to the other 
two suggests the later date, and a period shortly 
alter 70 is the most probable. Whether we can, 
as Kamsay suggests, press the πρῶτον of 1}, and 
argue that a third treatise was in contemplation, 
is very doubtful. 

The following are dates suggested by various writers, and are 
for the most part taken from Holtzmiann:—64-70 (Hug, A. Maier, 
Schneckenburger, Hitzig, Grau, Niésgen, Blass), ο. 80 (Ewald, 
Lechler, Bleek, Renan, Meyer, Weiss, Ramsay), 75-100 (Wendt, 
Spitta), 90 (Késtlin, Mangold), 95 (Hilgenfeld), ο. 100 (Volkmar), 
110-120 ((ileiderer), Trajan and Wadrian (Schwegler, Zeller, 
Overbeck, Davidson, Keim, Hausrath), 125-150 (Straatman, 
Meijboom, van Manen), 

The arguments for a later date are given most fully among 
recent wrilers by Holtzmann (EYnleitung,’ 1892, p. 405) as 
follows :—(1) Aequaintanee with the Pauline Epistles (Rom, 
Gal, Cor, Eph, Thess, and [feb), also with Josephus. (2) Deliberate 
correction of the narrative of Gal 127-24 in Acts 926-30, of Gal 
21-10 jn 151-33, of Gal 211 in Acts 1535-39, (3) Unhistorical 
aceount of speaking with tongues (Ac 2411), of St. Paul's 
relations with the law, and legendary narratives such as that 
of the death of Agrippa, 1223, (4) The writer is contemporary in 
time with the literary activity of Plutareh as shown by the 
parallel lives; and of Arrian and Pausanias (narratives of 
Journey), also of the περίοδοι of different apostles. (5) Atmo- 
sphere of the Catholic Church ; parallelism of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; traces of the hicrarchical view of the Church, and esp. 
the sacramental theory of laying on of hands. (6) Resem- 
blances with the Pastoral Epistles. (7) Importance assigned to 
the political side of Christianity ; the Roman Empire always 
represented as favourable to Christianity. 

It is very diffieult to deal with some of these 
objections quite seriously. Even if the use of the | 
Pauline Epistles were peered. it is diffienlt to | 
see what that has to do with the late date of | 
the Acts. The contradictions with the Pauline | 


Kpistles are largely dependent on ἃ priort views of | 


Church history. Some points, as the resemblance 


to Plutarch, are purely faneiful. The politica! 
point of view is exactly that of St. Paul's Epistles. 
One point requires perhaps slightly fuller investi- 
gation; and the remaining points, so far as 
they are serious, will be best dealt with in an 
independent survey of the historieal character of 
the work. 

vili. THE RELATION OF THE ACTS TO JOSEPIIUS 
presents to us, under the auspices of modern 
criticism, a curious double problem. While older 
critics, like Zeller, contented themselves with 
poimting out historical diserepancies, later eritics 
siuce Keim (Gesch. Jesu, iii. 1872, 134, and Aus dem 
Urchristenthum, 1878, 18) have attempted to show 
that St. Luke made use of Josephus. The erucial 
passage is that concerning Theudas (Ac 5°), In his 
speech Ganialiel is made to refer to a rebellion under 
a leader of that name; but according to Jos. this 
took plaee at least ten years later, under Cuspius 
Fadus, and long after that of Judas the Galilwan. 
So far the problem was simple, but it is now main- 
tained that the mistake arose from the misappre- 
hension of a passage of Josephus. In one paragraph 
he speaks about Theudas, in the next of the Sons of 
Judas of Galilec, and this, it is maintained, is the 
origin of the mistake. The two passages are 
quoted thus— 


Jos. Ant. XX. v. 11. Acts 559. 

Θευδᾶς . πείθει τὸν ἀνέστη Θευδᾶς λέγων 
πλεῖστον ὄχλον. . . εἶναί τινα ἑαυτόν. .. ὃς 
προφήτης γὰρ ἔλεγεν εἶναι, ἀνῃρέθη καὶ πάντες ὅσοι 
ΚΟΊΤ. Δ. | ἐπείθοντο αὐτῷ διελύθη- 

Pados . . . ἐξέπεμψεν σαν, K.7.d. 
ἴλην ἱππέων... ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς, 
ἥτις ον. πολλοὺξ » ν ὦ 
ἀνεῖλεν. ' 

πρὸς τούτοις δὲ καὶ οἱ τοῦτον ἀνέστη 
παῖδες Τουδᾶ τοῦ Γαλιλαίου | ᾿Ιουδᾶς ὁ Γαλιλαῖος ἐν ταῖς 
ἀπήχθησαν τοῦ τὸν λαὸν ἡμέραις τῆς ἀπογραφῆς 


3 τ 9 f 
ἀπὸ Ῥωμαίων ἀποστήσαν- 
τος Kupiviov τῆς ᾿Ἰουδαίας 


καὶ ἀπέστησε λαὸν ὁπίσω 
αὐτοῦ. 


με τὰ 
Ι 


τιμητεύοντος. 


Now, whatever plausibility this comparison may 
have at first sight is very much diminished when 
we remember that the two passages in Jos. do not 
inunediately follow one another, but are separated 
by an interval of 20 lines or more. Nor when we 
come to examine them do we find any close 
resemblance in the language. There are words 
common to both accounts, but they are none of them 
characteristic ; it is not easy to deseribe a revolt 
without using the word ἀποστῆσαι in some fon, 
while the details are different in the two accounts ; 
the Aets give 4000 men, Jos. gives no number. 
This is recognised by Clemen (SA, 1895, p. 339), 
who is of opinion that the author of the Acts had 
read Jos. but forgotten him. Is this resemblance, 
or fancied resemblance, supported by any other 
passages? Keim and the anthor of Supernatural 
iicligion have eolleeted a large number of parallel 
passages, but they are not of a character to bring 
conviction. On the other hand, the argument of 
Zeller (Eng. tr. i. p. 232) on the discrepaney 
between the Acts and Jos. in the case of the death 
of Herod Agrippa is quite sufficient to prove inde- 
pendcnee; and this argument has been very well 
brought out by Schiirer. Whatever the differences 
between the Acts and Jos. prove, they are only 
conceivable on the supposition of independence. 
Most of these do not affect our estimate of the 
historical eharacter of the work; the difliculty 
about Theudas, even if it admits of no solution, 
may cast doubts on the historieal character of 
Gamalicl’s speech; it does not really afiect 
a question of the Luean authorship of the 
ACtS. 
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δ . Γ . Φ . 
ix. Tur HistoRICAL VALUE OF THE ACTS.—1. A | in whieh he is perhaps incorrect, substantially his 


owriort Objections.—In investigating the historical 
value of the Acts, we must first of all clear the 
ground by putting on one side a number of ὦ priori 
objections. To say that the document is un- 
historical because 1t narrates miraculous events, or 
because it contains accounts of angels, is simply to 
beg the question. Even if we were quite certain 
that such events were impossible and never 
occurred, we have abundant evidence for knowing 
that the early Christians believed in them. St. 
Paul elaims himself to have worked what were 
believed both by him and his readers to be miracles 
(Blass, Acta Apostolorum, 1). 8f.). Again, all such 
ditfieulties as arise from an ἃ priort theory of 
Church history must be banished. To deny docu- 
ments because they conflict with one’s theories, is 
to argue in a vicious cirele. Although there are 
few serious critics who now accept the Tiibingen 
theories, yet many of their assumptions have 
acquired a traditional hold on the minds of writers, 
and consciously or unconsciously affect their argu- 
ments. Similarly, objections based on the hier- 
archical or sacramental tendencies of a book assume 
that we can find the beginning of such tendencies 
in the Chureh ; which we clearly cannot do. 

Much the same may be said of the supposed 
parallelisms between St. Peter and St. Paul. 
According to Holtzmann, the strongest argument 
for the eritical position is the eorrespondence 
between the aets of St. Peter and the other 
apostles on the one side, and those of St. Paul on 
the other. Both begin their ministry with the 
healing of a lame man; both work miracles, the 
one with his shadow, the other with napkins. 
Demons flee in the name of St. Peter and in the 
name of St. Paul. St. Peter meets Simon Magus ; 
St. Paul Elymas and the Ephesian magicians. 
Both raise the dead. Both receive divine honours. 
Both are supported by Pharisees in the council. 
St. Paul is stoned at Lystra, Stephen at Jerusalem. 
St. Paul is made to adopt the language of St. 
Peter, St. Peter of St. Paul, and so on. The 
value of such an argument is one which ean only 
depend upon individual feeling. It is, of eourse, 
perfectly true that they both occupy prominent 
plaees, that they are, in fact, the writer’s heroes ; 
tut that does not prove the unhistorical character. 
We may well refer to Plutarch’s lives. Because the 
writer finds parallels between the lives of two men, 
it does not prove that his narrative is fictitious. 
But, further, although there are resemblances, there 
are very eonsiderable differences as well, and the 
resemblances arise largely from the positions in 
which the apostles were placed. There is nothing 
unnatural in the points of similarity, and they are 
balanced by many points of difference. 

Lastly, all arguments against the Lucan author- 
ship, or the historical eharacter of the work, drawn 
from the fact that the writer elearly las a definite 
plan and purpose, are quite beside the mark, The 
clistinetion between a history and a elronicle is 
just this, that a history has a plan. The writer, 
from personal knowledge or other sources, forms a 
conception of the course of events, and writes his 
listory from that point of view. In the present 
ease the writer wishes to illustrate and describe 
the steps by which the Christian Chureh has 
developed. Vrom that point of view he selects his 
materials ; from that point of view he describes the 
events and the periods which are to him important ; 
fron that point of view he emphasizes the careers 
of St. Stephen, of St. Peter, of St. Paul. His view 
may be right or may be wrong, but because a 
writer has a view he is not necessarily unhistorical. 
We hope to show that the merit of St. Luke lies 
in having bronglit out just the point of view which 
was important, and that, although there are points 


history is true and trustworthy. 

2. The Acts and St. Paul's Lpistles.—A consider- 
able portion of the narrative of the Acts is con- 
temporary with certain of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Here, then, we have some opportunity of controlling 
the narrative, and here we have to meet a very 
eurious combination of arguinents. It is now 
maintained that the Acts is late, and its narrative 
unauthentic because of differences from St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and then that these Epistles are its sourees. 
To prevent these arguments conflieting, we have to 
suppose a deliberate falsifieation of the narrative 
of Galatians by the author of the Aets, and an 
extraordinary eapacity on his part to conceal his 
obligations. The parallels quoted are very slight, 
but most numerous in the case of the Epistles of 
the eaptivity. Even here they have little value as 
implying literary obligations; but if, as we believe, 
St. Luke, the author of the Acts, was St. Paul’s 
eompanion in eaptivity, and possibly acted as his 
amanuensis, ib 1s natural that his phraseolog 
should be influeneed by that personal contact. 

There are three passagcs which demand a more exact com- 


parison. 
(a) Gal 117-24=Ac 926-80, 
Ὁ) Gal 21-19 = Ac 151-33, 
ts Gal 9118, = Ac 1535-39, 


(a) If we examine the first passages we notice quite definitely 
certain‘discrepancies. The Acts contain no reference to the visit 
to Arabia ; we should not gather from the narrative that, three 
years had elapsed before the visit to Jerusalem ; while the state- 
ment that he was unknown by face to the Churches that were in 
Juda, is supposed to be inconsistent with the fact that he 
preached in the synagogues of Jerusalem. But how far do 
these discrepancies take us? It is quite clear that St. Luke 
selects what he requires for his purpose, and it is possible that 
he knew of the journey to Arabia and did not think it necessary 
to record it; nor, again, does he give exact indications of the 
time elapsed. There is no necessary inconsistency ; but still the 
obyious impression created by the narrative is that the writer 
did not know of the Arabian journey, nor of the length of time 
which had elapsed before the Jerusalem visit, and the two 
narratives give a somewhat different impression. St. Paul 
wishes to emphasize his independence of the apostles; St. Luke 
wishes to show that St. Paul was received by them. But each 
hints at the other side. St. Paul clearly implies that he was 
received by them; St. Luke as clearly, that there was some 
hesitation about doing so, and St. Luke’s language makes it 
plain that even if he had preached in synagogues in Jerusalem 
he had not preached in Judea. The accounts are different and 
to all appearance independent, they represent different points 
of view, they supplement one another; they are not incon- 
sistent. 

(b) The samc may be said in the main concerning the next 
narrative (Gal 21-:10=Ac 151-33), The very careful examination 
of Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 109) represents, on the whole, a very 
fair historical conclusion. No sensible person will find any dis: 
crepancy if St. Paul, giving his internal motive, states that he 
went by revelation, and St. Luke gives the external motive. 
It is quite natural that St. Luke should give the public history, 
St. Paul the private. What is more important to notice is the 
incidental testimony that each account gives to the other. We 
gather from $t. Paul his great desire to be on good terms 
with the leading apostles—if he is not, he fears he will run in 
vain and labour in vain; we gather that they receive him in a 
friendly manner—they give him the right hand of fellowship ; 
although they are looked upon by some of their followers as 
being antegonistic to St. Paul, St. Paul does not think so. 
Again, from the Acts we gather that the conclusion was not 
carried out without much dispute, and presumably was not 
acceptable to all; and we equally gather, as we would from St. 
Paul, that those who had caused the disturbance had claimed 
that they represented the opinions of the chief apostles. 

It has been assumed that Ac 15 refers to the same event as 
Gal 2119; but this, although commonly, is not universally 
accepted, Why, it is asked, does St. Paul omit all reference to 
the visit recorded in Ac 1130? This is a genuine difticulty. It 
has been suggested that there has been a disarrangement in the 
Acts, and, owing to a confusion of sources, one of the later visits 
has been duplicated. The argument against this is that 
Barnabas is represented as the companion of St. Paul, and that 
he had left him at a later date. A mistake in chronology is 
probable, but not a mistake as to the companionship. On the 
other side, Ramsay (St. Paul, Ὁ. 48) identities the visit of Gal 
21-19 with that of Ac 1190, He lays great stress on the difficulty 
involved in supposing that St. Paul omitted all reference to this 
journey. But the reasons given by Lightfoot—that the apostles 
were not in Jerusalem, and that therefore there was no need for 
the visit to be mentioned—are accepted by Hort (/udaistie 
Christianity, p. 61) as sufficient. We must refer the reader to 
Ramsay’s own book forthe discussion of the subject, but can only 

| say that he has not succeeded in convincing us. A reasonable 
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criticism must say that the two narratives we are considering 
refer to the same events; that the accounts they contain are 
independent and supplementary, but not contradictory (see the 
discussion between Sanday and Ramsay in Harpositor, Feb. 1896, 
and foll. numbers). 

(c) The third point need not detain us long. It is merely 
that St. Luke does not record a narrative concerning St. Peter 
mentioned by St. Paul. He may have been ignorant of it; he 
may have thought that it did not answer his purpose; he may 
even have thought it better to omit an incident which he felt 
was discreditable. What is important to notice is that the 
narrative in Galatians proves conclusively that the standpoint 
of the Acts is correct. It was quite impossible that St. Paul 
could accuse St. Peter of hypocrisy unless he had already 
adopted his view. ‘It is clear from Gal 2!Uf that Peter then 
and for long before occupied in principle the standpoint of 
Paul’ (Harnack, List. af Dogina, Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 90). 


An examination of these narratives proves the 
independence of the two accounts, and each 
corroborates the other in various points. When 
we turn to the general narrative in the Acts and 
compare it with that which can be gathered from 
the Epistles, we find three characteristics—inde- 
pendence, broad resemblances, and subtle points of 
contact. All the Epistles which correspond to the 
same period will fit into the narrative, while the 
minute coincidences which have been brought out 
by Paley, whose argument is not out of date,— 
more particularly that concerning the collection 
for the saints,—have very substantial evidential 
value. 

3. The Archeological Hvdence.—A great test of 
the accuracy of the writer in the last twelve 
chapters is given by the evidence from archeology. 
Its strength and value are so great that we need 
only refer to it. The investigations of the last 
twenty or thirty years have tended more and more 
to confirm the accuracy of the writer. In almost 
every point where we can follow him, even in 
minute details, he is right. He knows that at 
the time when St. Paul visited Cyprus it was 
governed by a proconsul; this was the case only 
between the years B.C, 22 and some time early 
in the 2nd cent.; then a change was made, 
probably in Hadrian’s reign. He knows that the 
magistrates of Philippi were called στρατηγοί, 
and were attended by lictors, but that those of 
Thessalonica were πολιτάρχαι. He knows that Derbe 
and Lystra, but not Iconium, are cities of Lycaonia. 
The subject has been worked out in considerable 
detail by Lightfoot and Ramsay, and it is sufficient 
to refer to them. It is enough, too, to refer here 
to the very complete investigations of the account 
of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck made by James 
Smith (Voyage and Shipwreek of St. Paul). We 
need not enter into details, as they are admitted. 
What we must emphasize is the bearing of this 
evidence. It proves, in the first place, that in the 
latter portion of the Acts the writer had good and 
accurate sources of information. It is quite im- 
possible that he should be correct in all these 
points unless he had good inaterial, or was himself 
conversant with the events. But it also proves, 
however we think he acquired the information, 
that he was accurate in the use of his sources. It 
is quite inconceivable that a writer who is so 
accurate in a large number of small and difficult 
points could have, as is maintained, used Josephus, 
and used him with incredible inaccuracy. This 
evidence, on the other hand, does not prove that 
the writer is necessarily as trustworthy in the 
earlier portions of the history, where his sources of 
information were less good. It does suggest that 
he would get as accurate information as possible, 
and reproduce it correctly. 

4. We pass backward to the transition period, 
which begins with the preaching of Stephen and 
extends to the cnd of the apostolic council. This 
is clearly the most important period in the history, 
and we have few means of controlling it. We 
have little independent evidence. 


What we can |! 


point to, in the first place, is the naturalness of the 
whole history. There were the germs of universal- 
ism in Christianity, but these needed opportunity 
to develop; and the whole history shows that the 
expansion arose from the natural reaction of events 
on the Christians, not from any deliberate purpose 
or from any One definite event. ‘Take first the per- 
secution. Zeller (Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 229) lays great 
stress on the fact that in the early chapters the 
Sadducees are the persecutors, in the later the 
Pharisees. But this inconsistency is thoroughly 
natural. At first the Sadducees oppose the 
Christians, because, being the official hierarchy 
responsible to the Romans for the order of the 
country, they fear disturbances; the Christians 
are merely a sect of devout and zealous Jews in 
favour with the Pharisees. But when once the 
universalist element inherent in Christianity is 
made apparent by the teaching of Stephen, the 
devout and zealous Jews are offended, the Pharisees 
take up the persecution, and it becomes a reality. 
We may notice again incidentally how it is the 
entrance of the freer Hellenic spirit in the person of 
Stephen which first brings out this universalistic 
element. The een leads quite naturally 
to a dispersion of the Christians, more particularly 
of those associated with Stephen, and consequently 
to the spread of Christianity. In all that follows 
St. Peter takes the lead, a position which is quite 
in accordance with what we know from Galatians 
(see above, § ix. 2). The stages work out gradually 
and naturally, the pressure of faith and enthusiasm 
leads the preachers of Christianity onwards. First 
come the Samaritans, then ‘devout men’ who are 

et not circumcised; then the preaching to 
Gentiles; then the growth of a definite Christian 
community in Antioch, 7.¢. a community which 
the outer world clearly recognised as something 
distinet from Judaism, and which would naturally 
appear first in a place removed from older associa- 
tions; then the first recorded journey of St. Paul, 
with its unexpected and far-reaching developments, 
and its subtle corroborations in the Romans (10”), 
Naturally enough, there gradually arises a Juda- 
ising party in Jerusalem, and the older apostles 
find themselves acting as mediators between the 
two parties. The position which is ascribed to 
them by the Acts is always recognised by St. Paul, 
and he claims equally to be recognised by them ; 
while both the Acts and St. Paul recognise the 
extreme party as claiming their authority although 
without entire justification (Ac 15%, Gal 2"). 
The whole story as told in the Acts is natural and 
consistent, and gives a much more credible account 
of the development of Christianity than any modern 
one constructed on ὦ priori ideas. 

5. The Early Community in Jerusalem. — The 
first section of the Ac (1-5*) has been often 
treated as the least historical portion of the book. 
It is less true to say that it has becn attacked. 
It is rather the case that it has been set on one 
side (‘the idealised picture of the Jerusalem coin- 
munity,’ Holtzmann). And the examination of 
it is difficult, for we have little that is definite 
with which to compare it. The theory, however, 
put forward is that this was written from the 
point of view of the author’s own time, and from 
that aspect we can examine it. We know how the 
writer of the Clementine Homilies reproduces in 
the earliest days of the Church the doctrine and 
the organisation of his own time—he represents 
St. Peter as appointing bishops in every church. 


Now, at any rate, the writer of the Acts lived forty 


years later, and at a time when both the doctrine 
and the organisation of the Church were much 
more developed ; yet we find absolutely no traces 
of this either in the speeches or in the narrative of 
the first five chapters. 
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To work this out in detail would be beyond the 
scope of the present article, but it may be illus- 
trated in some points. The Christology 1s through- 
out primitive. Our Lord is called ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστὸς ὁ 
Ναζωραῖος (3233 36 4), a name which occurs in the 
Gospels, but elsewhere only twice, when St. Paul, 
in the later chapters of the Acts, is referring to his 
earlier life. So again the next phrase that meets 
us 15 παῖς θεοῦ (31% “8 4571. 50) which occurs nowhere 
else in NT of our Lord, and elsewhere is used of 
Him in the Didaché, which clearly represents 
very early tradition. Again, we notice how 
very markedly Χριστός is not a personal name, τὸν 
προκεχειρισμένον ὑμῖν Xp, “Ino. (8:0), κύριον αὐτὸν καὶ 
Χριστὸν ὁ θεὸς ἐποίησεν (258). One more phrase we may 
notice, ἀρχηγόν (3% 551), which occurs elsewhere in 
Hebrews twice (2 12°), and nowhere else in NT. 
We find nowhere the expression vids θεοῦ, Whereas 
St. Paul ‘placarded’ Christ crucified (Gal 3°), 
we find here, as we might expect, that St. Peter 
has to take towards the death of Christ a purely 
defensive attitude (918), We have no reference to 
Christ’s pre-existence. We have, in fact, a re- 
presentation of what must have been, and what 
we have independent evidence to show was the 
earliest Christian teaching about Christ : — the 
proof that He was the Messiah, afforded by His 
resurrection, of which the apostles were witnesses, 
and by the Scriptures. Similar is the relation to 
the wniversal character of the Gospel. We are 
told that the Acts was written from a universalist 
point of view, and the statement is quite true in a 
sense ; but we find that St. Peter’s speeclics are not 
affected by it. God raised up Jesus to give re- 
pentance to Israel (5°4); Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant (3). There are 
elements of universalism, but they are incidental. 
Ihe promise is to Israel first (37°); so (2%) ‘to you 
is the promise and to your children, and to all those 
that are afar off’: 3% ‘in Israel all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed.’ “The standpoint of 
these chapters 1s, in fact, that of the Jewish 
ἘΠ There is the germ from which future 

evelopment can come, but the development is not 
there. One last point we may mention in this 
connexion 15 the eschatology. It is thoroughly 
Jewish and primitive, ‘that He may send the 
Christ, who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus: whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of the restoration of all thinys,’ 37); 
the Messianic kingdom is called the καιροὶ dva- 
ψύξεως. There is nothing about the personal 
resurrection, which, of course, is a point which 
would not trouble the primitive community in the 
first years of its existence; and it is difheult to 
understand how a Greek writer who had seen the 
Neronian persecutions, and knew the needs of a 
later generation, could have invented this primi- 
tive idea of things. 

If we pass to the organisation of the com- 
munity, again, 1t Is quite unlike the conception 
which we should expect from a Gentile Christian 
of forty or fifty years later. It is perfectly true 
that stress is laid on the unity of the primitive 
community, and it may be that this is exaggerated 
with a purpose ; but no object could be gained by 
the representation which is given of its form 
and character. There is no trace of any later 
organisation, nor mention of presbyters. The 
Christians have, in fact, not yet been cast out of 
the synagocues. They are reeular in their worship 
in the temple (Ac 2%, Lk 245), They take part 
in the morning and evening sacrifices. They 
observe the Jewish hours of prayer. They join in 
the synagogue worship (6° 935). They are not only 
conforming Jews, they are devout (Ac 21° 237°), 
They do not yet realise that they are separate 
from Judaism. They are but a sect, the sect of 
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the Ναζωραῖοι (Ac 9.5). One more point may be 
noticed, the community of goods; the cxact 
character of this it is unnecessary to discuss here. 
It is sufficient to point out that no reason has 
been suggested to explain why it should have so 
much emphasis laid on it, or why it should have 
been invented if it were not historical. 

It has been said that we have little evidence 
for correcting this. The archeological evidence 
which we found in ch. 13f. here fails us. But we 
have a few indirect hints. The position of the 
Twelve we may gather from 1 Co 9° 15°; of St. 
Peter from 1 Co 15°, Gal 2°; of St. John froin 
Gal 2°; of the brethren of the Lord from 1 Co 9°, 
A certain amount of incidental evidence is given 
by the Ebionite traditions concerning the position 
of St. James; and they correspond with what is 
suggested by the later parts of the Acts, where 
we have an account of the state of affairs by one 
who is presumably an eye-witness, 

It is clear that these early chapters give a picture 
of the primitive community which is quite different 
from what existed within the experience of the 
writer, and which is in itself probable. Is it then 
likely that this should be the result of the historical 
imagination of the writer, or is it not more pro- 
bable that it is historical in character and based on 
written evidence? We have no reason to doubt 
that we possess an historical account of the words 
of the Lord; and the same witnesses who recorded 
these, either by tradition or in writing, would be 
equally likely to record the speeches and acts of 
the leading apostle of the infant Church. 

6. The Speeches. — One more point under this 
heading demands investigation, namely, the 
speeches. Are these genuine records of speeches 
actually delivered, or were they written by the 
historian in accordance with tle fashion of the 
day? We nay notice two points, to begin with. 
They are all very short, too short to have been 
delivered as they stand, and for the most part 
the style in hich they are written is that of the 
historian. They are clearly, therefore, in a sense 
his own compositions. But the same can also be 
said of a considerable number of the speeches in 
the Gospel. We can compare St. Luke’s account 
in this case with that of other authorities, and we 
find, indeed, a slight modification side by side with 
general accuracy ; we find the style of the author, 
but the matter of the authority. On the other 
hand, there is no reason for thinking ὦ priori that 
the speeches cannot be historical. As has just 
been pointed out, the speeches of the leading 
apostles would impress themselves on the growing 
community, and would be remembered as the 
words of the Lord were remembered. 

Putting aside ἃ priovi considerations, we niust 
as far as possible examine the character of the 
speeches themselves; and we must first see what 
light St. Paul’s Epistles throw on the subject. 
According to 1 Co 15 the main subjects of 
St. Paul’s preaching were the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as proved by the Scriptures and as 
witnessed to by the apostles, and other incidental 
allusions in the Epistles support this (1 Th 1” 
41), Now, if we turn to St. Paul’s speech at 
Pisidian Antioch addressed to the Jews (13'**), we 
find that the writer has exactly realised what was 
necessary for the situation. The basis is scriptural, 
and the central fact clearly is, the proof of the 
resurrection. Just at the end we have a definitely 
Pauline touch introduced (v.*°). This shows that 
the writer clearly grasps the situation as it is 
hinted at by the apostle in his own letters, and 
as was exactly in aecordance with the demands 
of the situation ; and this is compatible either with 
his being a writer using a good source, and re- 
producing accurately a speech which he finds in 
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that source, or with his being a companion of the 
apostle, who knows the apostle’s preaching well, 
and gives a typical speech showing the general char- 
acter of his argument. It is very difficult to con- 
ceive of it as a tour de force of historical imagina- 
tion. And this argument becomes stronger when 
it is found that it is applicable to all the speeches 
in the book. We have already touched on those 
of St. Peter, and have seen how clearly they re- 

roduce an early stage of doctrinal development. 
Whatever difficulties there may be in the speech 
of Stephen, it certainly does not bear the marks of 
being a rhetorical composition. The speeches of 
St. Paul from first to last are singularly harmoni- 
ous with the situation. The transition in tone 
from that we have already examined to that 
addressed to the heathen at Iconium or to that at 
Athens, is most marked. When we come to the 
later speeches addressed to the Jews, to Felix, and 
to Agrippa, what we notice at once as very extra- 
ordinary is the repetition of the narrative of the 
conversion. Now that is comprehensible on the 
supposition that the narrative was repeated on two 
occasions, but is not so if we are dealing with 
rhetorical exercises. Dut St. Luke was, on our 
supposition, with St. Paul during all these events, 
and would therefore have accurate knowledge. 
These speeches then, although wnitten in the 
author’s style, are clearly authentic; and we may 
argue in the same way about the other speeches, 
all of which are, in ditterent ways, suitable to the 
occasion on which they claim to have been delivered. 

The presence of the author’s hand in the speeches 
cannot be denied. Their literary form is due to 
him, He may possibly have summed up in a 
typical speech the characteristics of St. Paul’s 
preaching before certain classes of hearers. Some 
details or illustrations may be due to him, such as 
the mention of Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech, or 
that of Judas in Peter’s first speech. But no 
theory which does not admit the possession of good 
evidence, and the acquaintance of the author with 
the events and persons that he is describing, is 
consistent with the phenomena of the speeches. 
They are too lifelike, real, varied, and adapted to 
their circumstances to be mere unsubstantial 
rhetorical exercises. 

x. SOURCES OF THE AcCTS.— Until recently, critics 
seem to have contented theniselves with either 
vague indications of tle sources of the Acts, or a 
complete denial of the possibility of discovering 
them, at any rate in the earlier portions (Weiz- 
sicker, Holtzmann, Beyschlag, Pileiderer, Baur, 
Schwegler). Recently, however, the problem has 
been attacked by a number of scholars, mostly of 
inferior rank, who do not seem to have attained any 
success, and whose method is not likely to lead to 
any substantial results. Of these, Sorof considers 
that Timothy, the writer of the ‘we’ sections, has 
combined a genuine writing by St. Luke and a St. 
Peter source. According to Feine there was an 
original Jerusalem Christian source, which was used 
in the Gospels and extended to ch. 12 of the Acts, 
but which knew nothing of the missionary jour- 
neys of St. Paul. The latter portion is partly due 
to the Redactor (R), partly to other sources. Spitta 
distinguishes an A source, the work of Luke, which 
contains about two-thirds of the Acts, and is 
also used in the Gospel, anda B source of Jewish- 
Christian origin, which runs parallel with the 
first through the whole of the Acts. Van Manen 
distinguishes a third document, which contained, 
however, only the ‘we’ sections, and these very 
much edited, a Paul biography, and a Peter bio- 
graphy. The most elaborate theory is that of 
C. Clemen. 116 distinguishes an ‘ Urchristliche 
Predigt,’ an ‘Erste Gemceindegeschichte,’ and 
‘Zweite Gemeindegeschichte,’ and Historia Helleni- 


starum, wluch has been worked into an Historia 
Petri; this was combined with an Historia Pauli 
which included the ‘we’ sections (Itinerarium 
Pauli) by a R who was free from party bias, 
then came a Judaising R, and then an anti- 
Judaising R. Jiingst distinguishes an A source, 
apparently the work of St. Luke; a B source, the 
work of an anti-Judaiser and a R. It may be 
added, that both Clemen and Jiingst consider 
that the original sources have been very mueh 
rearranged by the different redaetors, and the truc 
sequence of events destroyed. 

A very few words are necessary concerning these 
theories. The statement of them is really a suff 
cient condemnation. There is no harmony in the 
results obtained; and the method is so @ priori 
and unscientifie that no result could be obtained. 
The unity of style of the book and its artistic 
completeness make any theory impossible which 
considers that it arose from piecing together bits 
of earlier writings. Somewhat more on right lines 
are the attempts of B. Weiss and Hilgenfeld, in the 
fact that they do not consider that more than one 
source is used in any separate passage. Weiss 
thinks there was one early history which contained 
an account of the carly community, of Stephen, of 
Philip, of the journeys of Peter, of the council. 
Hilgenfeld has three sources, A Ae 1¥%-5% 9#1-48 
]2'-, B Ac 6-8%, C 918 1117-29; and both pro- 
fess to be able to distinguish what is due to the 
source and what to the author, the method being 
for the most part absolutely arbitrary. 

A study of St. Luke’s Gospel shows us that 
the work is quite certainly a iiiooasy whole pro- 
ceeding from one author, that this author made 
use of materials partly written, partly probably 
oral, and that he reproduced them probably largely 
in his own style. If we compare a section from 
this Gospel with the parallel one from St. 
Mark, which clearly represents very nearly the 
original source, we shall find that the difference, 
although one not affecting the main sense, is 
of a character which would make it quite im- 
possible to arrive at one document from the other. 
We may notice, again, that although there is a 
certain uniformity of style running through the 
whole Gospel, yet the character of the source used 
seems toa certain, although undefined, extent to 
have modified it. 

Now, in the Acts there is admittedly a certain 
difference in style between the carher chapters and 
the later. The later, like the prologue to the 
Gospel and Acts and the ‘we’ sections, being 
written in a purer Greek style, the earlier being 
more Aramaic in character. Stated vaguely and 
generally, this is true, although no investigations 
have yet made it definite. The utmost it is at 
present safe to assert, is that there appears to 
be a difference in style in the earlier chapters, which 
sugeests a written source. 

Starting from the conclusion that the author was 
St. Luke, we must ascribe to him the conception 
of the history as a whole, and presumably, there- 
fore, all the framework which is part of that 
conception, the object of the author being to mark 
the stages in the progress of Christianity. For the 
whole of the last section, from 20° onwards, the 
author was cither an eye-witness or in close con- 
tact with those who were such ; as also in the sce- 
tion 161-40, and here we have the fullest and most 
detailed account. For all the remaining portions 
of St. Paul’s journeys he could clearly have access 
to the very best information ; and it is to be noticed 
here that generally, although not invariably, the 
information is perfectly accurate, so far as it can 
be tested, but not so ful] as in the later sections. 
For the stories concerning Philip in the first part 


‘of the book it is not necessary to go beyond 
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personal information; there is no sign of great 
exactness of knowledge, and the mcident recorded 
218 will explain how that information was ac- 
quired. For the earlier history of St. Paul a 
source is not required; St. Luke had heard the 
story told at least twice, probably much oftener, 
and there is just that vagueness concerning chrono- 
logy which is almost invariably the characteristic 
of information dependent upon oral tradition. Of 
some other sections it is difficult to speak definitely. 
For the council the author would be able to 
supplement information gained from St. Paul 
by information gained in Jerus. It has been 
hinted that there is probably a written source 
behind portions of the first five chapters; we 
cannot define its limits in these chapters, nor say 
whether or no, as is possible, it included some later 
narratives, such as those of St. Peter (977-118 and 
121-38) ; it probably did not include chs. 6-7. No 
investigations have been made which authorise us 
to speak more certainly than this; but it has 
been suggested (see Blass on 12!* 7) that these 
chapters had some connexion with St. Mark. It 
is doubtful whether any certain conclusions are 
possible, although a more scientific and more 
comprehensive study of the style of the Gospel and 
Acts may perhaps lead to some result. 

xl. CONCLUSION.—It now only remains to sum 
up the conclusion of what, owing to the variations 
of opinion, has necessarily been a somewhat con- 
troversial article. 

1. The Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
are the work of the same person; and all tradition 
and argument suggest that the author was St. 
Luke, the companion of St. Paul. 

2. He wrote the Gospel to describe as accurately 
as he could the life and preaching of Jesus; he 
wrote the Acts to deseribe the growth and spread 
of the Christian Church. 

3. He had formed a clear idea in his mind of the 
steps and course of this growth, and arranged his 
work so as to bring out these points. The object 
he had in view would influence him in the selection 
of his materials and the proportional importance he 
would ascribe to events ; but it would be taking far 
too artificial a view of his work not to allow some 
influence to various less prominent ideas, and even 
to the accidental cause of the existence or non- 
existence of information on different points. The 
extent to which he carried out his purpose would 
be in some measure dependent on his oppor- 
tunities. 

4, Although he had a definite aim, and con- 
structed a history with an artistic unity, there is 
no reason for thinking that the history 1s therefore 
untrustworthy. He narrated events as he believed 
they happened, and he gives a thoroughly consistent 
history of the period over which it extends. 

ὅ. The exact degree of credibility and accuracy 
we can ascribe to him is dependent on his sources 
of information. From ch. 12 onwards his source 
was excellent; from ch. 20 onwards he was an eye- 
witness. For the previous period he could not 
in all cases attain the same degree of accuracy, yet 
he was personally acquainted with eye-witnesses 
throughout, and may very probably have had one 
or more written documents. In any case, his 
history from the very beginning shows a clear idea 
of istorical perspective, and of the stages in the 
growth of the community, even if certain charac- 
teristics of the primitive Church in Jerusalem have 
been exageerated. 
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A. C. HEADLAM. 
ACUB (B’Axot¢, A ᾿Ακούμ), 1 Es 5%.—His sons 
were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
with Zerub. Called Bakbuk, Ezr 2, Neh 7°, 


ACUD (Ακούδ, AV Actua), 1 Es 5°.—His sons 
were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
from captivity with Zernubbabel. Called Akkub 
(npy=‘eunning’), Iizr 2°; omitted in Neh 7. 


ADADAH (myrtw), Jos 15°°.—A city of Judah in 
the Negeb. The site may be at the ruin ‘Adadah 
in the desert south-east of Beersheba. 


ADAH (a1y).—1i. One of the two wives of Lamech, 
and mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gn 4°), The 
name possibly denoted ‘brightness’ (cf. Arab, 
ghaddt), Lamech’s other wife being named ‘ Zillah,’ 
or ‘Shadow,’ ‘Darkness.’ These names have been 
cited to support the view of the mythological basis 
of the Genesis narrative. But tlhe name maysimply 
denote ‘adornment’ (Lenormant, Les Origzunes, p. 
According to Jos. (And. 1. ii. 2) Lamech 
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had 77 sons born to him of Adah and Zillah. | J gives an account of the Creation, Fall, etc., of 


2, Daughter of Elon, a Hittite, and one of the wives 
of Esau (Gn 36"); mother of Eliphaz, and ances- 
tress of Edomite tribes, Teman, Zepho, Gatam, 
Kenaz, Amalek. In Gn 26% (P) the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite, whom Esau takes to wife, is 
named Basemath. The names in Gn 36 have suffered 
in the process of redaction, and this may account 
for the confusion. Jos. (ἀπέ. Il. 1. 2), though 
mentioning Esau’s age, and therefore referring to 
Gn 26%4, gives Adah and Oholibamah (᾿Αλιβάμη) as 
the names of Esau’s wives. For a discussion on 
the name, see Baethgen’s Beitrage, p. 149. 
H. BE. RY LE. 
ADAIAH (avy ‘Jehovah has adorned’).—1. A 
man of Boscath, the maternal grandfather of king 
Josiah, 2 Kk 22!', 2. A Levite descended from 
Gershom, 1 Ch GY, called Iddo in vv. 3 A 
son of Shimei (in ν. Shema) the Benjaiite, 
1 Ch 8%, 4. The son of Jeroham, a priest, and 
head of a family in Jerusalem, 1 Ch 912, 5. 
The father of Maaseiah, a captain who helped 
Jehoiada to overthrow the usurpation of Athaliah, 
and set Joash on the throne, 2 Ch 234. 6. One 
of the family of Bani, who took a strange wife 
during the Exile, Ezr 10". 7. Another of a different 
family of Bani, who had committed the same 
offence, Ezr 10%. 8. A descendant of Judah by 
Pharez, Neh 11°. 9. A Levite of the family of 
Aaron; probably the same as (4), Neh 11}, 
R. M. Boyn. 
ADALIA (κε, Est 9°), the fifth of the sons of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. In the LXX 
the name is different, and the MSS vary between 
Bapod B, Βαρέλ καὶ A, Baped. Η. A. Wurre. 


ADAM.—i, Name.—The word o7s is originally 
a common noun, denoting either a hunian being, 
Gn 2°; or (ravely) a nan as opposed to a woman, 
Gn 2"; or mankind collectively, Gn 1%. The 
root oN is variously explained as (a) make, 
produce, by analogy with the Assyr. addma 
(Delitzsch, Assyr. IVGrterbuch ; Oxf. Heb. Lex.). 
Man, therefore, as adam, is one made or produced, 
a creature, or possibly a maker or producer; (6) 
to bc red, a sense in which the root frequently 
occurs in Heb., 6.0. the account of Edom in 
Gn 25°, and is also found in Arab. and Eth. 
and (?) in Assyr. This etymology would point 
to the term having originated among men of a red 
or ruddy race. Gesenius notes in support of this 
view that the men on Egyp. monuments are con- 
stantly represented as red. Dillmann on Gn l. 2 
also suggests a connexion with (6) an Eth. root= 
pleasant, well-formed, or (α) an Arab. root=éo 
attach oneself, and so gregarious, sociable. It has 
also been suggested that adam is a derivative from 
adamah, ground, and describes man as earth-born, 
γηγενής. The statement of Gn 2’, that man was 
formed from the dust of the adem«h, indicates that 
this connexion was in the mind of the writer, but 
it can hardly be the original etymology. It is 
sienificant that A., as a term for man or man- 
kind, is by no meaus universal in Sem. lanenages. 
It occurs in Phoenician and Saban, possibly in 
Assyr. (so Sayce, Gran. p. 2, and according to 
ΠΟΛ, p. 104, 1s the common Bab. word for man: 
cf. Del. Assyr. WVGrterbuch). Of course the name 
A. has been adopted by all Sem. translations. Ii 
is possible that Edom is a dialectic variety of A. 

u. Adam as Common and Proper Noun.—The first 
man is necessarily the man, and in his case the 
generic term is equivalent to a proper name. In 
use, adam naturally fluctuates between a common 
and proper noun. ‘Thus in ΤῈ account of the 
Creation, Gu ]!-2*, he deseribes the creation of 
ἽΝ, mankind, in hoth sexes; but in his first 


o1xn ‘the man’ (in 3% ow) ‘to the man,’ should be 
read instead of os> ‘to Adam’), and in 4% uses ox 
without the article as a proper naie. 

111, Zhe Narratives concerning Adam. —P, in 
Gn 1.25. by itself, simply describes the creation 
of the human species, as of the other species of 
living creatures, and says nothing of any particular 
individuals. But it is only in the case of man that 
the two sexes are specified, and Dillmann main- 
tains that ΠΡ) 327 15. not to be taken collectively, 
‘inale and female,’ but as ‘a male and a female, 
ἦ.6. the first pair. Gn δ᾽, which is possibly 
from a different stratum of P, shows that the 
individual Adain, the ancestor of the nations 
mentioned in OT, and especially of Israel, is in 
sonle way identified with the human species, whose 
creation is described in Gn 1. This identification 
seems to imply that the human species originally 
consisted of a single pair; but P does not definitely 
connnit himself to this position. Man is created 
last of all things on the same (sixth) day as the 
beasts, but by a separate act of creation and in the 
image of God ; he receives a special blessing, accord- 
ing to which he is given dominion over the earth 
and its inhabitants, and the vegetable creation is 
assigned to him, to provide him with food. While 
it is expressly said of the light, the heavens, earth, 
and seas, the vegetable world, the heavenly bodies, 
the birds, tish, and other animals, that God saw 
that they were good, this is not separately stated 
concerning man, but is left to be inferred from the 
ceneral statement that God saw that everything 
He had made was very good. 

In J, Gn 9:0. 436. while the earth is still a life- 
less waste, the man is created out of the dust, and 
Jehovah animates him by breathing into his 
nostrils. He is set to take care of the garden of 
Edeu, and is allowed to eat freely of its fruit, 
except the fruit of ‘the tree of the kuowledge of 
good and evil.’ The animals are created as his com- 
panions and assistants ; but these proving inade- 
quate, the woman Eve is fashioned from his rib as 
he lies in a deep sleep. They live in childlike 
innocence till Eve is tempted by the Serpent, 
and Adam by Eve, to eat of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. Whereupon they become conscious 
of sin. Yet they have become like the Elohim, 
and might eat of the tree of life and become 
immortal. Hence they are cursed, and driven out 
of Eden. Man, henceforth, is to win his susten- 
ance witli grievous toil from soil which, for lis 
sake, has been cursed with barrenness. The only 
later OT reference to Adam is at the head of the 
genealogies in 1 Ch; in Dt 32° and Job 3153 
adam is &@ common noun. 

iv. Significance of the Narratives. —In both 
narratives man is sharply marked off as a created 
being from God the Creator; and is not connected 
with Him by a chain of inferior gods, demi-gods, 
and heroes, as in the Egyp., Assyr., and Chald. 
dynasties, and in other mythologies. Yet man 
has a certain community of nature with God ; he is 
made in His image (P), and receives his life from the 
breath of Jehovah (J). Similarly, man’s connexion 
with the animals is implied by his creation on the 
same day, his separate status by a distinct δοὺ of 
creation. He is lord of all things, animate and 
inanimate, the crown of creation (P). So, in J, 
the animals are made for his benefit; and the 
garden, with certain limitations, is at his disposal. 
Woman is also secondary and subordinate to man, 
aud the cause of his ruin, but of identical nature. 
The formation of a single woman for the man 
implies nonoganty. Man is capable of immediate 
fellowship with Gud. Sin is not inherent in man, 
lut suggested from without; it is at once followed 


gencalogy, Gn δ᾽ Ὁ, os is used as a proper name. ! by stern punishment, which extends not only to 
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the human race, but to animate and inanimate 
nature. Compare Evi; and, specially for the Baby- 
lonian and other parallels to the Biblical narrative, 
COSMOGONY, EDEN. W,. LH. BENNETT. 


ADAM 1n Tne N'T’.—Adam is twice mentioned 
in the NT in a merely historical fashion ; in Jude 
v.44, where we read of ‘Enoch the seventh from 
A.,’ and in Lk 958, where the gencalogy of Jesus is 
traced up to him, and A. himself is ‘ ¢he son of God.’ 
The extension of the genealogy beyond David or 
Abraham (as in Mt) is no doubt due to the univer- 
salist sympathy of the Pauline evangelist. There 
are two other passages in which reference is made 
to the OT story of the first man, with a view to 
reculating certain questions about the relations of 
men and women, esp. in public worship. The first 
is 1 Co 11%, the other 1 Ti 2%. The use 
made of A. in these passages may strike a modern 
reader as not very conclusive; it has the form 
rather than the power of what may have suggested 
it—the similar use of part of the OT story by 
Jesus to establish the true law of marriage (Mt 
19**-, comp. Gn 2%), 

Much more significant than these almost inci- 
dental references is the place occupied by A. in the 
theology of St. Paul (Ro 51, 1 Co 15%: 4-49), 
The apostle institutes a formal comparison and 
contrast between A. and Christ. ‘Asin A. all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ ‘ As by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
sinned’: so, though the sentence is not formally 
completed (Re 5), righteousness entered into 
the world by one man, and life by righteousness. 
‘The first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
man is of heaven. ... And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.’ In some sense A. and Christ 
answer to each other; eacli is the head of humanity, 
the one to its condemnation and death, the other 
to its justification and life. Yet it would be a 
mistake to put what St. Paul says about A. on a 
footing with what he says about Christ. He has 
experience to go upon In the case of Christ; his 
gospel concerning Him has a certainty and scope 
of its own quite independent of the harmony he 
finds in some points between the mode of man’s re- 
demption and that of hisruin. Of the two passages 
referred to above, it may be said that the one in 
Ro deals directly with the work of A. and of 
Christ, and its effects upon men; the one in 1 Co, 
with the nature of A. and of Christ, as related re- 


spectively to the actual and the ideal condition οὗ. 
All we are told of A. is that he sinned | 


man. 
(παράπτωμα, Ro 5%, implies the fall), and that his 
sin involved the world in death. In such a state- 


ment there is obviously a link wanting to an ethical | 


interpretation ; is it supplied in the difficult words 


ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάντες Huaprov—in that all (have) sinned? That | 
this aornst may (grammatically considered) be a | 


collective historical aorist, summing up the agere- 
gate evil deeds of men, is undoubted (Burton, 4.7. 
Moods and Tenses, § 55); but to take it so, and 


make ἥμαρτον refer merely to the personal sins of | 
men, is to dissolve the connexion with A. on which | 
To say, again, | 


the apostle’s argument depends. 
that all men die because involved in the guilt 


of A.’s sin (Omnes peeearunt, Adamo peceante, 
Bengel), is still to leave the moral link amissing. 


To say that all die because of inherited depravity, 
which seems the only other possible suggestion, is 
to offer a physical rather than a moral connexion, 
though one which may be assented to and appro- 
priated by the individual, and in that way become 
moral. It seems probable that St. Paul, although 
he is not explicit on the point, would have 
accepted this view ; what he is concerned with is 


the solidarity or moral unity of the human race, 
and for this there is undoubtedly a physical 
basis. Heredity is the modern name for the 
organic connexion of the gencrations; and as the 
fact was familiar to the apostle, it is natural to 
suppose that he found in it the connecting link 
between the personal sin and doom of A. and that 
of his whole posterity. A., in other words, was to 
him not only the type, but the ancestor, of men as 
sinners; it is in A.—or because of A. in us—that 
we are lost men. But A, is a ‘ type of him that is 
to come.’ ‘This idea (see Weiss, fromans, p. 243 n.) 
is found also in the Rabbins (Quemadmodum homo 
primus fuit primus in peccato, sic Messias erit 
ultimus ad auferendum peccatum penitus: and 
again, Adamus postremus est Messias). He is a 
type only in the sense that alike from A. and 
Christ a pervasive influence should proceed, ex- 
tending to the whole human race. We are what 
A. was and became, in virtue of our vital relation 
to him; we are to become what Christ was and 
became, in virtue of a vital relation to Him. This 
is the side of the subject treated in 1 Co 15. It 
can hardly be said to throw light on man’s original 
state, or on the apostle’s conception of it. The 
first A., in virtue of our connexion with whom we 
are what we are before we become Christians, was 
a living soul, psychical rather than spiritual, made 
of the dust of the ground—in other words, he was 
man as nature presents him to our experience; the 
last A., ὁ ἐπουράνιος, Whose image we shall fully 
bear when this corruptible has put on incorruption, 
and this mortal has put on immortality, was and 
is hfe-giving spirit. It is too much to say, in face 
of Ro 5” and the whole sense of the NT, that 
man’s nortality is here traced, not to Adam’s act, 
but to his nature. His act is not specially in view 
here any more than Christ’s redeeming acts, and his 
nature 15 indeed conceived as weak, and liable to 
temptation; but it is not less capable of immortality 
than of death; and it is the sin of our first father 
to which death as a doom is invariably referred by 
St. Paul. 

LiTERATURE.—Copious discussions of all the questions involved 
may be found (not to mention commentaries) in Beyschlag, V.7’. 
Theology, ii. Ὁ. 48.3; Bruce, St. Paul's Conception of Chris- 
tianity, ec. vil.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der. Bibl. Theol. des N.T'. § 67. 
For Jewish points of connexion with St. Paul’s teaching, see 
Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, cc. xv.-xvii. 

J. DENNEY. 

ADAM Criry (o1x ‘red’).—In the Jordan Valley, 
‘far off’ from Jericho, and beside Zarethan. The 
latter (see ZARETHAN) appears to have been near the 
centre of the valley (see Jos 3"), and the usual site 
for Adam is at the present ruined bridge (built in 
the 18th cent. A.D.) at the Damieh ford, called 
Jisr ed-Ddadmieh, about half-way up the Jordan 
Valley. The Jordan being narrow, with high 
banks, might have been dammed up in this vicinity 
by an extensive fall of the cliff. SIVP vol. ii. sh. xv. 

C. Rt. CoNDER. 

ADAM, BOOKS OF.— Romance, with ethical 

intent, accumulated around all the prominent 


_worthies of OT narrative, among both Jews and 


Christians; and, naturally, no one received more 
attention than Adam. ‘This process of embellish- 
ing and ‘improving’ OT story began before NT 
times. The Talm. speaks of a Bk of Adam, and 
such legendary lore furmshed suitable pabulum for 
Mohammedanism. ‘The Apostelie Constitutions 
(vi. 16) mention an apocryphal ᾿Αδάμ. Epiphanius 
(Her. xxvi. 8) tells of a Gnostic work, Revelations 
of Adam, and the Decretum Gelasii prohibits 
Christians from reading the two works, Penitentia 
Ade and De filiabus Ade. The Cypriote Syncellus 
(Sth cent.) makes quotations from a Bids ᾿Αδάμ 
which closely resemble the Bk of Jubilees. ‘The 
Jewish Bk of Adam is lost; but it probably 
furnished matter for still further elaboration in the 
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following Christian works which still survive. 4. 


The Ethiopic Bk. of Adam, pub. by Dillmann, 
Gottingen, 1853; tr. also by Malan, London, 1882. 
2. A Syr. work, resembling the foregoing, entitled 
The Treasure-Cave, ed. by Bezold, Leipzig, 1885. 
3. The διήγησις καὶ πολιτεία ᾿Αδὰμ καὶ Evas, ed. by 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphe, 1866; and 
condensed by Rénsch, Buch der Jubilidien, pp. 468- 
476. 4 ‘Vita Ade et Eve,’ a Lat. rendering of the 
same material, ed. by W. Meyer in Transactions of 
Munich Academy, vol. xiv. 1878. 5. The ‘'Testa- 
mentum Adami,’ which has been published by 
Renan, Syriac text with French tr. in Journ. 
Asiatique, 1853. 6. The sacred book of the Man- 
daites is called the Bk of Adam, but has little in 
common with the foregoing. Edd., Norberg’s, 
1815: Petermann’s, Berlin, 1867. 
LITERATURE.—Fabricius, Codex pseudepior. Vet. Test. 1. 1-94, 
ii, 1-43; Hort, art. ‘Adam’in Smith and Wace, Dict. of Chr. 
Biog.; Schiirer, HJP ΤΊ. iii. 81, 1472.3; Zockler, «ἀφοῦ, des 
AT. 422.3; Zunz, Die gottesd. Vortrage der Juden, 1892, p. 186, 
J. T. MARSHALL. 
ADAMAH (rpix), Jos 19°, ‘red lands.’—A city 
of Naphtali mentioned next to Chinnereth. Prob- 
ably the ruin ’Admah on the plateau north of 
Bethshean, See SW P vol. i. sh. vi. 
C. hh. CoNDER. 
ADAMANT is twice (Ezk 3°, Zee 7) used in 
AV and RV as tr. of voy shdmir, which is else- 
where rendered either ‘ brier’ (Is 5° 7%: 24: 25 918 1017 
274 321%) or ‘diamond’ (Jer 17). Diamond, which 
arose from adamant by a variety of spelling 
(adamant or adimant, then diamant or diamond), 
has displaced a. as the name of the precious stone, 
a. being now used rhetorically to express extreme 
hardness. See under art. STONES (PRECIOUS). 
᾿Αδάμας occurs in LAX at Am 7% 8% as tr. of Fis 
‘plummet’; this is the origin and meaning of a. 
in its only occurrence in Apocr., Sir 16% AY. See 
PLUMMET. J. HASTINGS. 


ADAMI-NEKEB (a735 ‘275), Jos 19%, ‘red lands 
the pass. —A. city of Naphtali. It is doubtful if 
the names should not be divided (see Nexkes). The 
site is probably at the present village Hd-Ddamich 
on the plateau north-east of Tabor, where the 
basaltic soil is reddish. The site of Nekeb 
(Seiyddeh) is not far off. See SWP vol. i. sh. vi. 

C. Rh. CONDER. 

ADAR (πὰ Ezr 6%, Est 31:13 918 91. 80] Mag 74 4, 
2 Mac 15*, Est 1018 13° 16*°).—The 12th month in the 
later Jewish Calendar. See Tin. 


ADASA (’Adacd).—A town near Bethhoron (1 Mac 
7% 4, Jos. Ant. XII. x. 5), now the ruin ’Adasch 
near Gibeon. SPIV vol. iii. sh. xvii. 


ADBEEL (Sy2ry), the third son of Ishmael, Gn 
2518, 1 Ch 1539, eponym of the N. Arab. tribe, which 
“ppoers in cuneiform inscrip. as Idiba’tl or Idibi’al, 
and which had its settlements S.W. of the Dead 
Sea (Sayce, HCM 202; Schrader, KAT? 148; Oxf. 
Heb. Lex. s.v.). J. A. SELBIB. 


ADDAN (7x, ’A@ad\ap A, [ΓΧαρααθαλαν B, 1 Es 
5°8),—Certain of the inhabitants of this place 
jomed the body of the returning exiles in the 
time of Zerubbabel, but they were unable to 
prove their true Isr. descent by showing to what 
great elan or family they belonged (Ezr 2°). Prob- 
ably they were not admitted to the privileges of 
full citizenship. The naine does not appear in the 
later lists in Kzr 10, Neh 10. Some regard Cherub 
Addan as one name; ν΄. Ὁ suggests that Cherub, 
Addan, and Immer were three villages in one dis- 
trict in Babylon, from which the family of Nekoda 
came. In Neh 7° the name appears as ADDON. 

H. A. WHITE. 


ADDAR, 1 Ch 83.,—See Arp. 


EDDAR, AV Adar (vy), Jos 15°.—A town on 
the berder of Judah south of Beersheba. There 
is a ruin east of Gaza which bears the name ’Adar, 
but this seems perhaps too far west. 

C. R. CONDER. 
ADDER.—See SERPENT. 


ADDI (‘Addet).— An ancestor of Jesus Christ, Lk 
33, See GENEALOGY. 


ADDICT.—‘ To a. oneself to,’ now used only in 
a bad sense, was formerly neutral, and is found in 
a good sense in 1 Co 16% ‘they have a. them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints’ (NV ‘they have 
set themselves to minister unto the saints’). Cf. 
Hist. Card. (1670) : ‘ The greatest part of the day he 
addicts either to study, devotion, or other spiritual 
exercises,’ J. HASTINGS. 


ADDO (A’A566, B’Hédetv),—The grandfather of the 
ee op Zechariah (1 Es 6'), The name is similarly 
spelt in LAX of ἔτ δ᾽ (Δ ᾿Αδδώ, Β ᾿Αδώ). See Ippo. 

ADDON (js), Neh 7%. See ADDAN. 

ADDUS.—1. (Aéddo’s) 1 Es 5%.—His sons were 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerub, ; the name does not occur in 
the parallel lists in Ezr 2, Neh 7, 2. See JADDUS, 


ADIDA (’Aé.6¢).—A town in the Shephelah (Jos. 
Anét. XIII. vi. 5) fortified by Simon the Hasmonzean 
(1 Mac 1938 13), The same as Hadid. 


ADIEL (yxy ‘ornament of God’).—1. A 
Simeonite prince who attacked the shepherds of 
Gedor, 1 Ch 43*%, 2, A priest, 1 Ch 9% 3. The 
father of Azmaveth, David's treasuicr, 1 Ch 27”, 


ADIN (5 ‘luxurious’?), Ezr 9210 85, Neh 739 1016, 
1 Es διὰ 8%. The head of a Jewish family, of 
which some members returned with Zerub., and 
with Ezra. 


ADINA (sity), a Reubenite chief, one of David’s 


mighty men, 1 Ch 115, 


ADINO ([Kethidh ὉΠ] πνπ amy ‘Adino the 
Eznite,’ B’Adewwy ὁ ᾿Ασωναῖος, A. Adev 6 *Aowvaos),.— 
The Keré is clearly an attempt to introduce some 
sense into the meaningless /tethibh. The present 
Heb. text of 25 238 must be corrupt, the true reading 
being preserved in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11" 
‘ Jashobeam, the son of a Hachmonite, he lifted up 
his spear.’ The last clause (inn ns ny 81") was 
corrupted into wsyn uy sin, and then taken erro- 
neously as a proper name, being treated as an alter- 
native to the preceding ‘Josheb-basshebeth, a 
Tahchemonite’ (see JASHOBEAM). JB has the addi- 
tion οὗτος ἐσπάσατο τὴν ῥομφαίαν αὐτοῦ ; but this is not 
found in A, and is, as Wellhausen has pointed out, 
derived from the LXX tr. of Ch (cf. 2 S 23%, where 
B renders the same words by ἐξήγειρε τὸ δόρυ αὐτοῦ). 

J. Ε΄ STENNING. 

ADINU (A ᾿Αδῖνος, B’Adeftos, AV Adin), 1 Es δ)", 
called Adin (A ᾿Αδίν, B ’Adefv), 1 Es 8°*.—His de- 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel to the number 
of 454 (1 Es 54, Ezr 2") or 655 (Neh 7°). A second 
party of 51 (Ezr 8*) or 251 (1 Es 8*) accompanied 
Ezra. They are mentioned among ‘the chiefs of 


the people’ who joined Neh. in a covenant to 
separate themselves from the heathen (Neh 10"). 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
ADITHAIM (anny), Jos 153.—A town of Judah 
The site is unknown. 
C. R. CONDER. 


in the Shephelah. 


ADJURE 


ADJURE.—The primitive meaning of a. (from 
late Lat. adjurare) is to put under oath. This is 
its meaning in Jos 655 “ And Joslina adjured them 
at that time, saying, Cursed be the man’ (RV 
‘charged them with an oath’), and 1 5 14% ‘Saul 
had a‘ the people, saying, Cursed be the man.’ Ci. 
v.32 ‘thy father straitly charged the people with 
an oath.’ But the word is also used in early 
writers in the sense of to charge solemnly, without 
the actual administration of an oath. Thus 
Caxton (1483): ‘ Raguel desired and adjured Thobie 
that he shold abyde with hym.’ This is the mean- 
ing of a. in the other places of the Bible where it 
is found (1 K 9916. 2 Ch 184, Mt 26°, Mk 5’, Ac 
1913), RV gives ‘a.’ (for AV ‘charge,’ Heb. yay) 
at Ca 27 35 5%° δ᾽, and at 1 Th 5° (Gr. ἐνορκίζω). 
Adjuration (not in AY) is found in RV at Ly 5 
(abs, AV ‘swearing’) and Pr 29% (apy, AV 
‘cursing’), See OATH. J. ILASTINGS. 


ABDLAI (*pry, ’Adal), the father of Shaphat, one 
of David’s herdsmen, 1 Ch 27™. 


ADMAH (api), ‘red lands,’ Gn 10% 14% 8, 
Di 29%, Hos 115.—One of the cities of the 
Ciccar or ‘Round.’ It is not noticed as over- 
thrown in the account of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gn 19), but is ineluded in their 
catastrophe in the two later passages. The site 
is unknown. It might be the same as the city 
ADAM, which see. 0. R. CONDER. 


ADMATHA (xnpiy, Est 113), one of the wise men 
or counsellors of Ahasuerus. These seven royal 
advisers (cf. Ezr 713), who were granted admission 


to the king’s presence, and saw his face (cf. 2 K ! 


2519), are perhaps to be compared rather with the 
supreme Persian judges (Herod. ii. 31) than with 
the representatives of the six families which took 
part with Darius against the pseudo-Smerdis 
(Herod. iii. 84). The name is possibly Persian, 
admdta=‘unrestrained.’ In the LX-X only three 
names are given. H. A, WHITE. 


ADMINISTRATION in the general sense of ser- 
vice isnow obsolete. But it is found 1 Co 12° ‘ there 
are differences of administrations’ (2.6, different 
kinds of Christian service, RV ‘ ministrations,’ 
the Rheims NT word). In 2 Co 9335, though the Gr. 
is the same (διακονία, sing.), the meaning is not 
service generally, but the performance of service 
(RV again ‘ministration’ from Geneva Bible). 

J. HASTINGS, 

ADMIRE, ADMIRATION.—These words occur 
in AV as the expression of simple wonder, 
without including approbation. 2 Th 110 ‘When 
lie shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to 
be admired (RV ‘marvelled at’) in all them 
that believe’; Jude v.4° ‘having men’s persons in 
admiration’ (Gr. θαυμάζοντες πρόσωπα, RV ‘show- 
ing respect of persons’); Rev 17° ‘When I saw 
her, I wondered with great a.’ (RV ‘with a ereat 
wonder’), Compare the version in mctre of Ps 
105° ‘Remember his marvellous works that he 
hath done,’ is rendered— 

‘Think on the works that he hath done, 
Which admiration breed.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

ADNA (sny ‘pleasure’).—1. A contemporary of 
Ezra, who married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%), 2, 
The head of the priestly louse of Harim in the 
time of the high priest Joiakim, the son of Jeshua 
(Neh 121), H. A. WHITE. 


ADNAH.—1. (ny) A Manassite officer of Saul 
who deserted to David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12%), 2, 
(5119) An officer in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Ch 17%). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


| 
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ADO.—Mk 5° ‘Why make ye this ado?’ (RV 
‘Why make yea tumult?’). The older form is αὐ 
do, where ‘at’ is the prep. before the infin., found 
chiefly in northern Eng. and supposed to conie 
from the Scandinavian. ‘ We have other things 
at do,’ Towneley Alysterves, p. 181. ‘At do’ was 
contracted into ‘ado,’ and then looked upon as a 
subst. Cf. Shaks. Zam. of Shr. V. 1— 


* Let’s follow, to see the encl of this ado.’ 


While throwing it out of Mk 5°, the RV introduces 
‘ado’ into Ac 20" ‘ Make ye noado (AV ‘ Trouble 
not yourselves’), for his Hfe is in him,’ though 
the Gr. (θορυβεῖσθε) is the same in both places, 

J. HASTINGS. 


ADONIBEZEK (p32 -Ms).—The name as it stands 
in Jg 15:1 must mean, Bezek (an otherwise un- 
known deity) 2s my lord. The town of Bezek (which 
see) will then also have taken its name from that 
of the god. The chief of a Can. kingdom inS. Pal., 
lhe was defeated by the tribe of Judah, taken 
prisoner, and mutilated by having his thumbs and 
great toes cut off. His boast was that he had 
similarly treated seventy kings. The mutilation 
was intended, while preserving the captive as a 
trophy, to render him ineapable of mischief. 
According to Plutarch (Life of Lys.), the Athenians 
decreed that every prisoner of war should lose his 
thumbs, so that while fit to row he should be nnfit 
to handle spear. Hannibal is accused (Valer. Max. 
ix. 2, ext. 2) of mutilating prisoners, ‘primus pedum 
parte succisa.’ These may be slanders, but they 
prove how conceivable snech mutilation was even 
then, and what was its object at all times. 

A, Ὁ. WELCH. 

ADONIJAH (735s).—14. The name of the fourth 
son of David (9 5 3%, 1 Ch 3°). After the death 
of Absalom, Adonijah, who was next in order of 
birth, naturally regarded himself as the heir to 
the throne. Huis expectation was doubtless shared 
by the nation, and seems to have been for a time 
encouraged by his father. The sitnation had been 
altered, however, by the introduction of Bath- 
sheba into the royal harem, and by the birth of 
Solomon. The intluence and the ambition of this 
latest of David’s queens rendered it certain that 
Adonijah would encounter a dangerous rival in his 
younger brother. It was probably his knowledge 
that intrigues against his interests were being 
earried on in the harem that led to the premature 
and ill-starred attempt of Adonijah to seize the 
erown before his father’s death. The narrative 
(1 K 1 and 2)is from the same pen as the section 
in 2 § which contains the story of Absalom’s 
rebellion, and is evidently the work of one who 
had access to trustworthy sources of information. 
There are several features of resemblanec be- 
tween the two narratives; and the two chief 
actors therein, Absalom and Adonijah, seem 
to have resembled one another in disposition 
and even in bodily characteristies (cf. 1 K 15:5 
with 28 14” 151). At first Adonijah’s enterprise 
seemed likely to be crowned with success. He 
attached to his cause such important and in- 
fluential supporters as Joab the commander-in- 
chief, and Abiathar the priest. In company with 
these and many members of the royal family and 
the kine’s house, Adonijah held a great feast at 
En-Rogel, where the final arrangements were to be 
made for his eoronation. Put he had reckoned 
without his host. One whom he had not invited 
to the banquet was destined to checkmate the 
conspirators ere their plans were matured. Nathan 
the prophet seems to have occupied much the sane 
position at the court of David as Isaiah afterwards 
held at that of Hezekiah. Seeing that not a 


| moment was to be lost, Nathan hastened to Bath- 
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sheba, whose fears he easily awakened by pointing 
out the danger to which her own life and that of 
Solomon would be exposed if the attempt of 
Adonijah should succeed. Bathsheba, who seems 
to have already obtained from David a promise 
that Solomon should suceeed him on the throne, 
immediately sought an interview with the aged 
king, and informed him of what was transpiring 
at En-Rogel; while Nathan, in accordance with a 
prearranged plan, came in opportunely to confirm 
her story. The prophet-counsellor played his part 
with consummate skill, notably when (1 Καὶ 150 he 
expressed surprise that the king, if he had sanc- 
tioned the aetion of Adonijah, had not taken his 
old friends and counsellors into his confidence. 
Yielding to the representations of the queen and 
the prophet, David renewed his oath to Bathsheba 
in favour of her son, and took prompt measures to 
secure the accession of the latter. At such a 
juncture the support of the royal bodyguard was 
all-important, and fortunately their loyalty was 
beyond suspicion. Their commander was ordered 
by David to escort the youthful Solomon, mounted 
upon his father’s mule, to Gihon, and to have him 
anointed king by Zadok the priest and Nathan 
the prophet. This commission was executed 
amidst the enthusiasm of the people, who rent the 
air with shouts of ‘God save KingSolomon !’ The 
unwonted noise reached the ears of Adonijah’s 
guests at En-Rogel, causing astonishment, which 
passed into consternation when Jonathan the son 
of Abiathar hurried in with the news that David 
had chosen Solomon to succeed him. The com- 
pany broke up in confusion, and Adonijah himself 
was so much alarmed that he fled for protection to 
the altar. Solomon, however, agreed to spare his 
life on condition of future loyalty. If Adonijah 
displayed no conspicuous wisdom in his attempt to 
seize the erown, his next act, which cost him his 
life, is hard to explain, except on the principle, 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. After the 
death of his father he actually requested Solomon 
to bestow upon him in marriage Abishag the 
Shunammite, the maiden who had attended upon 
David during his declining years. And as advo- 
cate for him in this delicate matter he chose 
Bathsheba! Noone who is aequainted with the 
notions of Eastern courts ean wonder at the 
resentment of Solomon, or that he construed this 
request as an act of treason. Considering the re- 
lation in which Abishag had stood to David, the 
people would certainly infer that Adonijah in 
taking her for his wife still asserted his right to 
the crown. (Compare the story of Abner and 
Ishbosheth in 2 8 3’, and of Absalom in 2 S 1674.) 
Speedily was sentence pronounced, ‘ Adonijah hath 
spoken this word against his own life; surely he 
shall be put to death this day’; and the sentence 
was σὰς executed by the captain of the 

uard. 
᾿ 2. One of the Levites who, according to the 
Chronicler, was sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in 
the cities of Judah (2 Ch 17%). 3. One of the 
‘chiefs of the people’ who scaled the covenant 
(Neh 1016), Same as Adonikam (Ezr 2" 815 Neh 738), 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ADONIKAM (ΟΡ ‘my Lord has arisen’), Ezr 
218 815. Neh 7/8, 1 Es 5" 8% he head of a Jewish 
family after the Exile; in Neh 1016 Adonijah. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ADONIRAM, ADORAWM (ov, o771s).—The latter 
name oceurs 2 5 20%, 1 IX 1218, and is probably a 
corruption of Adoniram. The LXX supports this 
view, reading ᾿Αδωνειραμ, 2S 20%, 1 K 4°54 (Heb. 
oviix), 1 K 1918 (B Apap, A ᾿Αδωνιραμ), and in the 
parallel 2 Ch 1018 ᾿Αδωνειραμ (Heb. δ, Hadoram). 
A. was ‘over the levy,’ that is, he superintended 
the levies employed in the public works during the 


reigns of David, Solomon, and Rehoboam. He was 
stoned to death by the rebellious Isr. when sent to 
them by Rehoboam (1 K 12%), 

J. Τὸ, STENNING. 

ADONIS.—Strictly not a name buta title, 7x 
"Addon, ‘Lord,’ of the god Tammuz (which see), 
Is 17° RVm ‘plantings of Adonis’ (aypy3 *yo3 
nit'é naamdnim, text ‘pleasant plants’) and the 
setting of ‘vine slips of a stranger’ (strange god), 
is mentioned as the result of having ‘forgotten 
the God of thy salvation.’ So Ewald, Lagarde, 
Cheyne. With ‘ plantings of Adonis,’ ef. the Gr. 
᾿Αδώνιδος κῆποι, quick-growing plants reared in pots 
or baskets (Plato, Phadr. 276 B), and offered to 
Aphrodite as emblems of her lover’s beauty and 
early death (Theoer. 15. 118). 

The meaning of na'amdnim is, however, doubtful. 
Naaman is probably the name of a god; ef. the name 
of the Syrian general (2 K 51), and Ar. Nu'mén, 
a king’s name (Tebrizi’s scholia to Hamdsa). The 
river Belus is now called Nahr Na‘amdn. Lagarde 
(Sem. i. 832) quotes Arab. name of the red anemone, 
Shaka’iku-n-Nu'mén, explaining as ‘the wound 
of Adonis’; but see Wellhausen, Skizzen, iii. p. 7. 

C. FP. BURNEY. 

ADONI-ZEDEK (pry ‘hs ‘ Lord of righteousness,’ 
AV Adoni-zedec), king of Jerusalem at the time 
of the invasion of Canaan by the Israelites under 
Joshua. After the Gibeonites had succeeded in 
making a league with Israel, he induced four 
other kings, those of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, to unite with him against the invaders. 
First they attacked, as traitors to the common 
cause, the Gibeonites, who appealed to Joshua for 
help. Bya rapid night march from Gilgal, Joshua 
came unexpectedly upon the allied kings, and 
utterly routed them [JoOSHUA, BETH-HORON]. 
Adoni-zedek and his associates sought refuge in a 
cave at Makkedah, but were taken and brought 
before Joshua. The Heb. chiefs set their feet 
upon their necks in token of triumph. They 
were then slain, and their bodies hung up until 
the evening, when they were taken down and flung 
into the cave where they had hid themselves, the 
mouth of which was filled up with great stones 
(Jos 107), In Jos 10% LXX reads ᾿Αδωνιβέζεκ, 
and some have identified the latter with Adonibezek 
of Jg 15, (See Kittel, Hist. of Hed. i. 307; Budde, 
Richt. u. Sam. 681. ; Wellh. Hindeit.4 [Bleek] 182.) 

R. M. Born. 

ADOPTION (vlofecta) is a word used by St. 
Paul to designate the privilege of sonship bestowed 
by God on His people. While Jesus Himself and 
the New Testament writers all speak frequently 
and emphatically of our blessings and duties as sons 
or children of God, no other of them employs this 
special term, which occurs in five places in the 
Epistles of St. Paul (Gal 45, Ro 8% 9%, Eph 1°), 
It seems to express a distinct and definite idea 
in that apostle’s mind; and since adoption was, 
in Roman law, a technica] term for an act that 
had specific legal and social effects, there is much 
probability that he had some reference to that 
in his use of the word. The Romans maintained 
in a very extreme way the rights of fathers 
over their children as practically despotic; and 
these did not cease when the sons came of age, or 
had families of their own, but while the father 
lived could only be terminated by certain legal 
proceedings, analogous to those by which slaves 
were sold or redeemed. The same term (manca- 
patio) was applied to a process of this kind, whether 
a man parted with his son, or his slave, or his 
eoods. Henee a man eould not be transferred 
from one family to another, or put into the position 
of ason to any Roman citizen, without a formal 
legal act, δ was a guasi sale by his natural 
father, and buving out by the person who adopted 
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him. If he was not in the power of a natural 
father, but independent (sui 2.718), as, e.g., if his 
father were dead, then he could only be put in the 
place of son to another by a solemn act of tho 
sovereign people assembled in their religious 
capacity (comitia curiata). For each family had 
its own religious rites, and he must be freed by 
public authority from the obligation to fulfil those 
of one, and taken bound to observe those of 
another. That transaction was, however, properly 
ealled arrogatio, while adoptio strictly denoted the 
taking, by one man, of ason of another to be his 
son. This, though not requiring an act of 
legislation, had to be regularly attested by wit- 
nesses; and in old form one struck a pair of scales 
with a piece of copper as an emblem of the 

rimitive process of sale. Adoption, when thus 
egally performed, put a man in every respect in 
the position of a son by birth of him who had 
adopted him, so that he possessed the same rights 
and owed the same obligations. 

No such legal and complete transference of filial 
rishts and duties seems to have existed in the law 
of Israel ; though there may have been many cases 
of the informal adoption known among us, as when 
Mordecai took the orphan Esther, his uncle’s 
daughter, to be his (Est 27). The failure of heirs 
was provided for by the levirate law. 

Now, since St. Paul represents the Christian’s 
adoption as carrying with it certain definite privi- 
leges which would not be involved in such an act 
as Mordecai’s, and since he may well have been 
acquainted with the Roman practice in this matter, 
it seems probable that he may have had it in view. 
(See Dr. W. E. Ball in Contemp. Rev., Aug. 1891). 

The earliest instance of his use of the word is in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, in a passage in which 
several names of human relations are used to illus- 
trate those between God and man, and where the 
ΡΘΕ expressly says, “1 speak after the manner 
of men’ (315), ἐδ. I use a human analogy to make 
my argument plain. The term that he first 
employs after this remark is that rendered 
covenant, or testament (διαθήκη), here probably 
in the general sense of disposition, without 
emphasis on the peculiarities either of a covenant 
or of a testament. In virtue of this disposition, 
which was one of promise, given to Abraham and 
his seed, the blessing comes to all who are united 
to Christ by faith; for the promise, St. Paul 
argues, was not to the physical descendants of the 
Sees κοα as a multitude, but to a unity, the one 

Tessiah, who was to gather all nations to Himself. 
According to this disposition of God, believers are 
sons and heirs (3%), But before their faith 
in Christ they were kept in ward under the law, 
which was not intended to add a condition to the 
covenant of promise, but to bring their latent sin toa 
head in transeressions (915), so that they might not 
seek to be justified by works, but might accept the 
blessing as of God’s free grace through Christ, who 
beeame a curse for us that He might redeem us from 
the curse of the law (3! 95:39, This seems to be 
elearly the general line of the argument. But the 
position of men under the law appears to be repre- 
sented by St. Paul in two different ways, sometimes 
as bond-servants under the curse (31) 47-8) and 
sometimes as children under age (4153. The ox- 
planation of this may be found in the consideration 
that St. Paul never meant to deny that Abraham, 
David, and other believers in OT times were 
really justified (see Io 4%); while as many as 
were of the works of the law were under the curse. 
The former were like children under age, not yet 
enjoying the full privileges of sonship; the latter 
were like bond-servants. To both alike the 
blessing brought by Christ in the fulness of the 
time is called adoption (Gal 4°), and this seems to 
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[ 
indicate that St. Paul holds the sonship, of which 


he is speaking, to be founded on the covenant 
promise of God, and not on the natural relation to 
God of allmenassuch. Wemust not therefore lower 
the meaning of adoption, in his mind, to the confer- 
ring of the full privileges of sons on those who are 
children bybirth. Itis,as the whole context shows, 
a position bestowed by a disposition or covenant of 
God, and through a redemption by Christ. This 
probably led St. Paul to the use of the word ; for 
the Roman adoption was effected by a legal act, 
which involved a guast buying-out. He also plainly 
regards it as like the oa μαι of Roman law in 
this, that it gives not merely paternal care, but the 
complete rights of sonship, the gift of the Spirit of 
God’s Son, and the inheritance. No doubt this 
legal analogy may be pressed too far; and St. Paul 
plainly indicates that what he means is really 
something far deeper; for it is founded upon a 
spiritual union to God’s Son, which is described 
as putting on Christ’ (3°7); so that our adoption 
is not a mere formal or legal act, though it may be 
compared to such in respect of its authoritative and 
abiding nature. 

Some tlieologians of different schools (e.g. 
Turretin, Schleiermacher) have inferred from the 
connexion between redemption and adoption, in 
Gal 4°, that adoption is the positive part of the 
complete blessing of justification, of which re- 
demption or forgiveness is the negative part. But 
this is a very precarious inference; and the two 
terms are so different in their meaning, that it is 
far more probable that St. Paul meant by adoption 
a blessing distinct from our having peace with God 
and aecess into His favour, which he deseribes in 
Ro 5! as the positive fruits of our justification. 
These blessings, indeed, cannot be separated in 
reality; they are only different aspects of the one 
creat gift of life in Christ; but in order to 
understand clearly the evangelical doctrine of the 
NT, it is necessary to look at them separately. 

The next place where St. Paul speaks about 
adoption is in Ito 85.5.59. Here he is speaking of 
the believer’s new walk of holiness, and he has 
said, ‘If by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall lve’ (813). In proof of this he 
asserts that ‘as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God are the sons of God’ (812) ; and then he proves 
this in turn by saying, ‘ Ye received not the (or, a) 
spirit of bondage again unto fear, but ye received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby we ery, Abba, 
Father.’ The line of reasoning is the same as in 
Galatians, but put in the inverse order. The pro- 
mise of life is proved by the fact of our being 
sons of God; and that, again, because the spirit that 
He has given us is that of adoption, cnabling us to 
address God as our Father, and so (8°) witnessing 
with our spirit that we are children of God. In 
this possibly there may be some allusion to the 
witnesses which were necessary to the solemn act 
of adoption according to Roman law and custom. 
Then, as in the earlier Epistle, it is stated that this 
adoption carries with it all the rights of true son- 
ship, ‘If children, then heirs,’ οὖς, (81). St. Paul 
next proceeds to contrast this glorious prospect 
with the present sufferings of the people of God. 
These sufferings are shared by all creation; and 
the deliverance is to be at the revealing of the sons 
of God (8), when creation itself shall share the 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God (83). So in 
553 he says, ‘we wait for our adoption, the 
redemption of our body.’ It is the reswmrection 
of life at the coming of the Lord that is un- 
doubtedly meant; and that is ealled here the 
adoption, because it will be the full revelation of 
our sonship. Now are we sons of God, as St. John 
puts it; but the world knoweth us not, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but when it shall 
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appear, we shall be like Him (1 Jn 3'“), Another 
striking parallel is to be found in our Lord’s words, 
as recorded by St. Luke (20%), of those that are 
accounted worthy to attain to the resurrection 
from the dead, ‘ Neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal unto the angels, and are sons of 
God, being sons of the resurrection.’ As salvation 
is sometimes spoken of as a thing perfect here and 
now, and sometimes as only to be completed at the 
last, so St. Paul speaks of adoption. It belongs to 
the believer really and certainly now, but perfectly 
only at the resurrection. 

In Ro 9* St. Paul mentions ‘the adoption’ 
first among the privileges of Israel, which he there 
enumerates. ‘This isin accordance with the fact 
that the nation as a whole is walled in the OT 
God’s son, and individual members of it His 
children, sons and daughters. The term implies 
further, what is also taught in OT, that they had 
this relation, not through physical descent or 
creation, but by an act of gracious love on God’s 
part. And in 91:8, St. Paul teaches that not all 
the children of Abraham and Jacob are children 
of God, but they who are of the promise, 2.e¢., 
as he put it before, they who accept the promise 
by faith. It is not necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul speaks here of another adoption, quite distinct 
from the Christian one; it is, indeed, an earlier 
and less perfect phase of it, but he regards it as 
essentially the same; since the gospel was preached 
before to Abraham, and justification, though 
founded on the actual redemption of Christ, was by 
anticipation applied to him and many others 
before Christ came. 

The last place where St. Paul uses the term 
adoption is Eph 1°, where he says that God 
eternally foreordained believers unto adoption as 
sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself. This 
refers to the eternal purpose, in accordance with 
which God does all His works in time, and corre- 
sponds to what he had said in Ro 8”, that ‘ whom 
He foreknew He also foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, that He might be the first- 
born among many brethren.’ The conformity 
here mentioned probably includes moral likeness ; 
but the ultimate end is stated to be that there 
might be many brethren of Christ, among whom 
He is the firstborn. Onur Lord, according to St. 
Paul, is, in a peculiar sense, God’s Son, His own 
proper Son, begotten before all creation (Col 115), 
and the grace of adoption makes believers truly His 
brethren and joint-heirs with Him, though He has 
ever and in all things the pre-eminence as Son of 
God from eternity, by nature and not merely by 
grace. 

For a fuller account of the Biblical doctrine of 
Divine Sonship, see GOD, SONS OF; CHILDREN OF. 


LITERATURE.—Comm. on the Pauline Epp. by Calvin, Meyer, 
Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Sanday-Headlam; works on NT 
Theology by Schmid, Weiss, Beyschlag, Bovon; studies in 
Pauline Theology by Pfleiderer, Sabatier, Bruce. (See Lit. 
under Gop, SONS OF ; CUILDREN oF.) 


J. 5), CANDLISH, 
ADORA (‘Adwpd) in Idumea (Ané. XIII. ix. 1), 
noticed in 1 Mac 13”. The same as Adoraim. 


ADORAIM (ort), 2 Ch 11°.—A city of Judah 
fortified by Rehoboam on the 8S. W. of his mountain 
kingdom, now Dira, at the edge of the moun- 
tains W. of Hebron—a small village. SITVP vol. 
iii. sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


ADORAM.—See ADONIRAM. 
ADORATION.—Under this term may be con- 


veniently considered certain phases of worship. 
The word itself does not occur either in AV or RY, 


the outward expressions of that disposition, which 
are alike denoted by it, receive abundant illus- 
tration. From one of the actions expressive of A., 
—naniely, lifting the hand to the mouth, either in 
order to indicate that the worshipper was dumb in 
the sacred presence, or, more commonly, to kiss it 
and then wave it towards the statue of the god,— 
the term itself is often supposed to be derived 
(admoventes oribus suis dexteram, Apul. Met. iv. 
28; cf. Pliny, NH xxvii. 5; Min. Felix, Oct. ii.). 
This practice of kissing the hand, accompanied by 
certain other gestures, was, among the Romans, the 
special meaning of adoratio as distinguished from 
oratio or prayer. It was, in antiquity, expressive 
of the deepest respect, and is alluded to in Job 
3177, possibly also in 1 Καὶ 1918, Ps 23%) Hos 137, 
Adorare is however a compound verb, meaning, 
first, ‘to address,’ then, ‘to entreat, to supplicate,’ 
and, finally, ‘to worship.’ That A. should embrace 
at once a range of feelings and a series of acts is 
explained by a very simple consideration. The 
most profound and most intense feelings are just 
those which act or gesture expresses better than 
words. It is only, therefore, to a limited extent 
that A. finds expression in language, and then 
only in language of the most general and least 
objective kind. A. is, in the first place, the 
attitude of the soul which is called forth by the 
loftiest thoughts and realisations of God. Before 
His perfections the soul abases itself; it seeks to 
get beyond earth and earthly things and to enter 
into His nearer presence. A. belongs thus to the 
mystical side of religion; it includes the awe and 
reverence with which the soul feels itself on holy 
ground. Its appropriate expressions are therefore 
those which convey the feeling most adequately, 
even though when tried by any objective standard 
they might be pronounced meaningless. We dis- 
tinguish generally between A. and those parts of 
Prayer and Worship which are directed towards a 
special end,—from confession, supplication, thanks- 
giving. Hymns and Prayers of A. set forth the 
inajesty, purity, and holiness of God, His ineffable 
perfections, and the soul’s loving contemplation of 
them. The adoring heart is ‘lost im wonder, love, 
and praise.’ In the Psalms, nature in all its 
departments is repeatedly called upon to praise 
and glorify God. St. Paul, caught up even to the 
third heaven, knowing not whether he was in the 
body or apart from the body, and hearing un- 
speakable words, is an example of that self- 
abandonment of devotion which is implied in the 
highest form of A. Possibly a similar meaning 
attaches to the statement of St. John, that he was 
‘in the spirit’ on the Lord’s day. Not only are 
angels called upon to bless the Lord, but A. is 
represented as the essence of the heavenly life. In 
Is 6 a scene of heavenly A. is depicted; and 
similar scenes are set forth in the Bk of Rev 
(48-11 58-16 πὴ A. is here distinguished from 
service, as something even more truly funda- 
mental, even that from which the only acceptable 
service springs. 

God is the only legitimate object of A., since in 
Him only perfection dwells, and He only must be 
the supreme object of love and reverence. His 
worship must be spiritual (Jn 4%), and such wor- 
ship accorded to any other is uniformly branded as 
idolatry. Christ is adored because ‘God was in 
Him’ (2 Co 5%), and because God ‘hath highly 
exalted Him, and is Himself glorified when the 
confession is made that ‘Christ is Lord’ (Ph 
99-11 

As regards the attitudes and acts expressive 
of A., these, as already stated, symbolised the 
feeling experienced, and varied therefore with the 
kinds and degrees of emotion indicated. Humilit 


but both the disposition of mind and heart, and! was naturally expressed by prostration, kneel- 
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ing, or simply bending head or body; sub- 
mission and reverence, by the folded hands and 
downeast eyes; wonder and awe, by the uplifted 
hands with palms turned outwards; invocation 
and supplication, by hands and arms outstretched ; 
dependence and entreaty, by clasped hands or 
meeting palms. Among the Hebrews, standing 
was the more usual attitude in public prayer, as it 
is among the Jews to this day; it indicates, per- 
haps, more a consciousness of the presence of other 
men and less self-abandonment than kneeling (cf. 
the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican), 
which therefore was more appropriate to private 
devotion. Solomon, it is true, knelt at the dedi- 
cation of the temple (1 K 85", 2 Ch 615). Ezra (Kar 
95) and Daniel (Dn 619) likewise fell upon their 
knees; and St. Paul knelt in prayer with the 
elders of Ephesus. In all these instances, however, 
the idea conveyed is rather that the spectators were 
overlooking or assisting at an act of private 
devotion, than that they were taking part in public 
or common prayer. In one instance (2 8 7'°=1 Ch 
1718) we read of sitting as an attitude of prayer ; 
but this probably is a form of kneeling, the 
body being thrown back so as to rest upon 
the heels, as in other cases (1 K 18%) it was 
thrown forward until the head was placed between 
the knees. To fall at the feet of a person 
(προσκύνησι5) Was an act of extreme reverence, 
generally accompanying supplication (1 S 2544, 2 Καὶ 
427, Est 8°, Mt 289, Mk 5%, Lik 84, Jn 11%), Pros- 
tration before a human patron or benefactor was 
an Oriental, not a Roman, custom, and hence St. 
Peter declined to receive it from Cornelus, in whom 
it indicated a misapprehension as to the quality of 
the apostle. Of hands lifted to heaven we read in 
Is 1°, 1 Ti 2%. The consecration of love was 
denoted, as we have seen, by the kiss. Moses and 
Joshua were commanded to remove their sandals 
(Ex 3°, Jos 5%), because the presence of God made 
holy the ground on which they stood. In all these 
instances it is easy to discern how the outward act 
expressed, and, in expressing, tended to intensify in 
the heart of the worshipper the feeling with which 
it was associated. A. STEWART. 


ADORNING (mod. adornment) occurs in 1 P 3° 
‘Whose a. let it not be that outward a. of plaiting 
the hair.’ The latest use of a. as a subst. is in 
H. More’s Seven Ch. (1669): ‘Her prankings and 
adornings’ (Ozf. Dvet.). J. HASTINGS. 


ADRAMMELECH (3)2e71x).—1. A. and Anamme- 
lech, the gods of Sepharvaim to whom the colonists, 
brought to Samaria from Sepharvaim, burnt their 
children in the fire (2 K 17%). Adrammelech has 
been identified with a deity frequently mentioned in 
Assyrian records whose name is written ideographi- 
cally AN. BAR. and AN. NIN. 1B. This name has 
been conjecturally read ‘Adar’; and if this con- 
jecture be right, ‘Adar’ may be identified with 
‘Adrammelech’ (i.e. ‘Adar-prince’ er “ Adar- 
Molech’). ‘Adar’ is a name of Accadian origin, 
signifying ‘Father of decision’ (or judgment). 
‘Adar’ was active in sending the waters of the 
Deluge. (Cf. Schrader, KAZ, on 2 K 1751), 

2. (21. 1957, Is 5738) mentioned with Sharezer as one 
of the murderers of Sennacherib. In Is (/.c.) and 
in all the versions of Kings (ζ.6.) the two murderers 
are described as the sons of Sennacherib, but the 
Kethibh of Kings omits ‘his sons.’ A Babylonian 
chronicle, referring to the murder, says simply, 
‘On the twentieth of the month Tebet, Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria, was killed by his son 
(sing.) in an insurrection.’ (See E. Schrader, (cilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, vol. 11. p. 281, and C. H. W. 
Johns in Hapository Times, vol. vii. p. 238 f., and 
p. 360. W. i. BARNES. 
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ADRAMYTTIUM (᾿Αδραμύττιον) was an ancient 
city of the country Mysia, in the Rom. province 
Asia, with a harbour, at the top of the colt Sinus 
Adramyttenus. ‘The population and the name 
were moved some distance inland during the 
Middle Ages to a site which is now called Edremid. 
It must have been a city of great importance when 
Pergamos was the capital of the kings of Asia; 
and hence, when Asia became a Rom. province, 
Adramyttium was selected as the metropolis of 
the N.W. district of Asia, where the assizes 
(conventus) of that whole district were held. 
Its ships made trading voyages along the coasts 
of Asia and as far as Syria (Ac 277); and a 
kind of ointment exported from the city was 
highly esteemed (Pliny, NAH xiii. 2. δ). Its 
importance as a trading centre is shown by its 
being one of the cities where cistophori, the great 
commercial coinage of the east, were struck be- 
tween 133 and 67B.c. It suffered greatly during 
the Mithridatic wars, and rather declined in im- 
portance; but, even as late as the 3rd cent., 
under Caracalla, it still ranked sufficiently high to 
strike alliance coins with Ephesus (implying cer- 
tain reciprocal rights in respect of religious festi- 
vals and games). W. M. Ramsay. 


ADRIA (Ac 27%, RV Sea of Adria).—The sea 
‘amidst’ which the ship carrying St. Paul was 
driven during fourteen days, before it stranded on 
Melita. After passing Crete, the voyagers en- 
countered a violent ‘north-easter’ (RV Luwra- 
guilo), before which they drifted, and running 
under the island of Clauda (RV Cauda, now Gozo), 
they were afraid of being carried towards the 
quicksands (RV Syrtis) dreaded by the mariner 
on the African coast ; but eventually, on the four- 
teenth day, descried land, where they ran the ship 
aground on an island called Melita. The sea which 
they traversed is termed ὁ ’Adpias. Three questions 
arise—(1) as to the form, (2) as to the origin, and 
(3) as to the range or connotation, of the word. 

4. WH prefer the aspirated form ‘Adplas; but 
while both forms occur in ancient writers (see the 
variations in Pauly-Wiss. RE s.v.), our choice 
must depend on the probable derivation of the 
name, 

2. There were two towns of similar name—Atria 
or Hadria, in Picenum (now Afri), an inland town 
having no relation to the Adriatic (except indirectly 
through its port of Matrinum), and Atria, a town 
of early commercial importance near the mouth of 
the Po, with which the name is associated by such 
authorities as Livy (v. 33), Strabo (v. 1), and Pliny 
(HN iii. 120). This town, still called Adria, is 
described by Livy and others as a Tuscan settle- 
ment, but by Justin (xx. 1. 9) 88 of Gr. origin; and its 
early relationswith Greece are (as Mommsen, in CLL 
v. 1. p. 220, points ont) yet more certainly attested by 
painted vases of Gr. style found in no small num- 
ber there, but not elsewhere in that district of 
Italy. The Picentine town was in imperial times 
called Hadria, and earlier coins belonging to it 
are inscribed HAT., while in inscriptions from the 
town on the Po the first letter is represented by A, 
not by H, and Mommsen, for that reason, has 
latterly preferred the form Adria. 

3. As Adrias was early used in the sense, to 
which Adriatic has again been confined, of the 
branch of the sea between Italy and Illyria, 1t was 
not unnatural so to understand it in Ac 27, esp. 
as an island off its [lyrian shore, Melita (now 
Meleda), might have been the scene of the ship- 
wreck. Bryant (Diss. on the wind Huroclydon), 
Macknight, and others adopted this view, which 
some, on their authority, have accepted, although 
Sealiger had pronounced it ridiculous and hardly 


worth refuting. Its chief champion is VY. Falconer, 
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whose Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage, published 
in 1817, was reissued in 1870 by the writer’s nephew, 
Judge Falconer, with copious additional noitcs 
controverting (though with little real success) the 
arguments of Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, in support 
of the tradition which regards Malta as the scene 
of shipwreck, and takes Adrias in the wider sense 
of the waters between Crete and Sicily (Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 1848). The history of 
the strangely varying usage is well indicated by 
Partsch in Pauly-Wiss. s.v., and by Miller im 
his ed, of Strabo, pp. 328, 335, 338. At first the 
name strictly belonged to the inner portion 
adjoining the mouths of the Po and the coast of 
the Veneti, while the lower or south portion was 
known as the Ionian Sea. But these names soon 
became interchangeable, or, if a distinction was 
drawn, it was that of two basins—the inner as far 
as Mount Garganus being more strictly ‘the 
Adrias,’ the outer the Ionian Sea. Strabo expressly 
recognises this distinction, but indicates that 
Adrias had now become the name for the whole (ii. 
123, vii. 187). Gut while Adrias comes thus to 
include the Ionian Sea, the latter term in its turn 
obtained an extension to the sea lying between the 
west coasts of Greece and Sicily, which is called by 
Strabo the Sicilian, and was also termed the 
Ausonian Sea (11. 123), and the name Adrias now 
received a corresponding, but even greater, exten- 
sion. A very clear light is thrown on the range or 
connotation of ‘the Adrias,’ as used in Acts, by 
the statements of Ptolemy, who flourished (not 
‘immediately,’ as Smith has said (p. 127), but) 
sixty or seventy years after St. Luke (he was alive 
160 A.D.), and who presents an usage which must 
be presumed to have been not only existent, but 
current and generally accepted for some consider- | 
able time, in order to find a place in such a work. 
Ptolemy places the Adriatic to the east of Sicily 
(111. 4), to the south of Achaia (11. 14), to the west 
and south of the Peloponnesus (111. 16), and to the 
west of Crete (iii. 15), thus giving to it precisely 


the extent which Strabo assigns to the Sicilian | 
We meet the same wider range in earlier as | 


Sea. 
well as later writers. The only argument of 
weight adduced by Judge Falconer in opposition to 
the case thus established, is that elsewhere (iv. 3) 
Ptolemy places Melita (Malta) in the African Sea, 
which bounds Sicily on the south. But it is too 
much to construe this as though Ptolemy ‘dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally excluded the island from 
all seas but that of Africa.’ The alleged ‘ exelusion’ 
isa mere inference by Falconer from the ‘inclusion’; 
not at all necessary where Melita, lying between 
the two seas called African and Sicilian, might 
easily be associated with either. At any rate, the 
main question concerns not the mere geographical 
assignation of Melita as such, but tiie meaning to 
be attached to ‘the Adrias’ as the sea which the 
vessel traversed on its voyage. And here most 
commentators agree in holding that, in accordance 
with the current usage of the time when St. Luke 
wrote, the word is applied to the whole expanse of 
waters between Crete and Sicily. 
WILLIAM P. DIcKsON. 

ADRIEL (Sy*ny).—Son of Barzillai, a native of 
Abel-meholah in the Jordan Valley, about 10 miles 
S. of Bethshean. He married Merab, the eldest 
daughter of Saul, who should have been given to 
David as the slayer of Goliath (1 5. 18:9). Michal 
(2 5. 218) is a mistake for Merab. 

J. F. STENNING. 

ADUEL (Αδουήλ, Heb. Sx, Syr. Sans), one of 
the ancestors of Tobit, To 11. A variant form of 
oxy, 1 Ch 486, J.T. MARSHALL, | 


ADULLAM (DPI), now ‘/d-’cl-m@ ‘Feast of | 
water,’ or ‘/d-’el-miych ‘Feast of the hundred’ ! 


ADVENTURE 


(see Clermont-Ganneau and Conder in PEF Mem. 
ili. 361-67; Conder, Tent Work, p. 276f.; Smith, 
Geogr. p. 229), in the valley of Elah, is frequently 
referred to in the OT. It was a city of the 
Canaanites (Gn 381), in the district allotted to 
the tribe of Judah after the conquest (Jos 121), 
It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11’), and is 
mentioned later on by Micah (115, After the 
Captivity it was re-peopled by the Jews (Neh 
1159), and continued to be a place of importance 
under the Maceabees (2 Mac 12°). 

The Cave of Adullam, famous through its associa- 
tion with the early history of David, has usually 
been supposed to have had no connexion with the 
city of that name, and has been located by tradi- 
tion, as well as by many travellers, in the Wady 
Khareitun, about six miles south-east of Bethlehem. 
The most recent authorities, however, are strongly 
of opinion tliat an entirely suitable site for it 
can be found in the vicinity of the city, and that 
there is no reason for separating the two. Half- 
way between Shochoh and Keilah, and 10 miles 
north-west of Hebron, sonie caves have been found, 
the position of which suits all we are told about 
David’s stronghold, and which are at once central 
and defensible. It may be regarded as practically 
settled that the Cave of Adullam was not far from 
where David had his encounter with Goliath. 

Adullamite (oy, ‘native of Adullam’) is applied 
to Hirah, the friend of Judah (Gn 838). At the 
time of the conquest Adullam was a royal city, 
and if it was so in Hirah’s time, he was probably 
king. W. Murr. 


ADULTERY.—See CRIMES, and MARRIAGE. 


ADUMMIM, Tae ASCENT OF (ny ny), Jos 
15’ 18”, forming part of the eastern boundary 
between Judah and Benjamin, is the steep pass in 
which the road ascends from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
Its name, Zal'at ed-Dumim, is still the same—‘ the 
ascent of blood’ or ‘red,’ and is most probably due 
to the red marl which is so distinctive a feature of 
the pass. In this pass, notorious for robberies and 
murders, is the traditional ‘inn’ of Lk 10*4, and 
near by the Chastel Rouge or Citerne Rouge, built 
by the crusaders for protection of pilgrims from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan. A. HENDERSON, 


ADVANTAGE.—This is one of our numerous mis- 
spelt Eng. words. It comes fromavant, ‘before,’ with 
the sufix age. Hence it has no connexion with 
Lat. prep. ad (though the misspelling is found as 
early as 1523), and the meaning is not simple profit, 
but superiority. In this sense it is found in 
Ro 3! ‘What a. then hath the Jew?’ and 2 Co 
20. to which RV adds 2 Co 7? 12-38, In Job 
35°, Jude ν.}8 ‘a,’ should be ‘ profit.” And so the 
verb ‘to advantage,’ now obsolete, which is found 
in Lk 95,1 Co 15° ‘what advantageth it me?’ 
is rightly turned into ‘ profit’ in RV. 


J. HASTINGS. 
ADYENT.—See PAROUSIA. 


ADYENTURE, now obs. asa verb, is found Dt 9856 
‘The tender and delicate woman among you which 
would not a. (intrans.=venture) to set the sole of 
her foot upon the ground for delicateness and 
tenderness’; Jg¢ 9” ‘Tor my father fought for 
you, and εὖ (transit.=risked) his life’; Ac 1981 
‘desiring him that he would not a. himself (δοῦναι 


ἑαυτόν, ‘give himself’) nto the theatre.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Two G. af Ver. ITI. 1. 120— 

‘Leander would adventure it’; 
and for the intrans. use Rom. and Jul. V. ili. 11--- 


‘T am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure.’ 


ADVERSARY 
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‘At all adventure’ occurs Wis 2° ‘we are born 
at all a.’ (αὐτοσχεδίως, RV ‘by mere chance’) and 
‘at all adventures,’ Lv 2674 m (7p, in the usual 
phrase ay 2 3g). Cf. 'T. Wilson (1553): ‘ which 
showte (shoot) . . . at all aventures hittie missie.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ADVERSARY. — Besides the general sense of 
opponent, a. occurs with the special meaning of an 
opponent at law (ἀντίδικος), Lik 12° ‘When thou 
goest with thine adversary to the magistrate’ ; 
Mt 5% Lk 18°, In the foll. passages it is used as 
the tr. of Heb. juy Sdtdn, Nu 227, 1 § 294, 28 19”, 
1K 5: 1122, Cf. 1 P δ8 ‘your a. (Gr. ἀντίδικος) 
‘the devil.’ Sec SATAN. J. HASTINGS. 


ADVERTISE, ‘to give notice,’ ‘inform,’ Nu 244 
1 will a, thee what this people shall do to thy 
people in the latter days’; and Ru 4* “1 thought 
to ἃ. thee’ (RV ‘disclose it unto thee’). In the 
last passage the Heb. is ‘ uncover the ear’ (ΠΝ i193). 
See Har. Advertisement, in the sense of precept, 
admonition, oceurs in the heading of Sir 20. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ADVICE, ADYISE, ADVISEMENT.—‘To take 
advice’ in mod. Eng. is to consult with another 
and receive his ophiion. But in Jg 19 and 
2 Ch 25” ‘to take a.’ means to consult with 
oneself and give an opinion; Jg 19” ‘consider of 
it, take a. (RV ‘take counsel’) and speak.’ So 
Shaks. 2 Henry VJ. 11. ii. 67 

‘ And that’s not suddenly to be perform’d ; 
But with advice, and silent sccrecy.’ 


Advise in the sense, not of giving advice to 
another, but of deliberating with oneself, is found 
twice, 2 S 2483 ‘now a. (RV ‘advise thee’) and 
see what answer I shall return to him that sent 
me,’ and 1 Ch 21” (RV ‘consider’). ‘ Well 
advised’ in Pr 13%, ‘ but with the well advised is 
wisdom,’ means not those who have accepted good 
advice, hut those who are cautious or deliberate. 
Cf. Bacon, Mssuys, ‘Let him be . . advised in 
his answers.” Advisement, now obs., occurs 
1 Ch 12” ‘the lords of the Philistines, upon a. 
(1,6. after deliberation) sent him away’; 2 Mac 14” 
‘When they had taken long a. thereupon’ (RV 
‘when these proposals had been long considered’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

ADYOCATE (παράκλητος), only lJn 2. See 

Hoy SPIRIT and PARACLETE. 


AEDIAS (B ’Anéelas, A -di-), 1 Es 977, —One of 
those who agreed to put away their ‘strange’ 
wives. The serrespondline name in Ezr 105 is 
Elijah (=x, "HXia). The form in 1 Es is a corrup- 
tion of the Gr. (HA14 read as ATHAIA), and has no 
Heb. equivalent. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


JENEAS (Aivéas) is the name of a paralytic at 
Lydda who was cured by Peter (Ac 9***), We 
find the name used of a Jew in Jos. Ant. XIV. 
x. 22. A. C, HEADLAM. 


ZENON (Αἰνών, ‘springs’) is mentioned only in 
Jn 3% as near to Salem (which see) As the 
name ‘springs’ is common, its locality must be 
fixed by that of Salem. Eusebius and Jerome 
place A‘non 8 miles south of Seythopolis, now 
Beisan ; and the nanie SAlim is said to attach toa 
mound some 6 or 7 miles south of Beisan, while 
three-quarters of a mile south of it are seven springs. 
‘Rivulets also wind about in all directions. ... 
I have fouud few places in Palestine of which one 
could so truly say, ‘‘ Here is much water”’ (Van de 
Velde, il. p. 345, οἴω), The chief difliculty in the 
acceptance of this identification is the naming of 


Salem (Jn 3°) as a well-known town, suggesting | will aifilict him). 
the well-known Salim, cast of Shechem. Conder ! the spirit by the a. of the tlesh.’ 


‘Pharaoh’; 2 Ch 18! ‘Jehoshaphat . 


has pointed out ‘Aintin, bearing the name, situated 
in the Wady Τα. ‘Here was once a large 
village, now completely overthrown. A_ great 
number of rock-cut cisterns are observed on the 
site’ (Survey Alemois, i. p. 254). A little to the 
south of ‘Ainfin is a succession of springs with flat 
meadows on either side, where great crowds might 
gather by the bank of the copious perennial streain 
shaded by oleanders. Here were ‘many waters’ 
(Jn 3° ιν). It is accessible by roads from 
all quarters, and is situated by one of the main 
roads from Jerus. to Galilee, the road passing 
Jacob’s Well (Jn 4°) which our Lord may have 
taken to meet the Laptist in view of threatened 
misunderstandings and jealousies of this disciples. 
For a full description, see Conder’s Vent IVork, ii. 
pp. 57, 58. The distance is about 7 miles from 
Salim, which has been made an objection to this 
identification; but there is no uearer town of 
importance by which to describe its situation. 
A. HENDERSON. 

FESORA (Alcwpd), Jth 44 (AV Esora). —A 
Samaritan town noticed with Bethhoron, Jericho, 
and Salem (δύ). Possibly ’Astreh, N.E. of 
Shechem (STVP vol. ii. sh. xi.). C. Rt. CONDER. 


AFFECT, AFFECTION.—In its literal sense of 
‘to act upon,’ affect occurs once, La 3°! ‘mine eye 
aflecteth mine heart.’ In Sir 13" the meaning is 
to aspire, ‘Affect not to be made equal unto 
him in talk.’ Besides these, observe Gal 42% 38, 
where the meaning is to have attection for, be 
fond of. Gal 4” ‘They zealously a. you, but 
not well (Gr. ξηλοῦσιν ὑμᾶς οὐ καλῶς, RV ‘They 
zealously seek you in no good way’); yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye might a. them’ (RV 
‘seek them’). Cf. Bingham, Aenoph. ‘ Alwaies 
soure and cruell, so that Souldiers atiected him as 
children doe their Sechoolemaster.’ Besides these, 
a, occurs only Ac 147 ‘made them evil a%? (κακόω) ; 
2 Mac 47 ‘not well a®’ (ἀλλότριος), RV ‘ill ae4,’); 
13°° ‘well a%’ (eduerys). Affection in old Eng. 
is any bent or disposition of the mind, good 
or bad, as Col 37 ‘set your a. (Gr. φρονεῖτε, RV 
‘set your mind’) on things above.’ Hence, to tr. 
πάθος and the like, some adj. is added, as Col 35 
‘inordinate a.’ (Gr. πάθος, RV ‘passion’); To 
131 “without natural a.’ (Gr. doropyos). But in the 
plu. affections means passions, as Gal 53: ‘the flesh 
with the a. (Gr. πάθημα, RV ‘ passions’) and lusts’ ; 
Ro 1535 ‘God gave them up unto vile a.’ (Gr. πάθη 
ἀτιμίας, IV ‘vile passions’). Cf. the difference 
between ‘passion’ and ‘passions.’ RV gives ‘alfec- 
tions’ in a good (z.e. the mod.) sense at 2 Co 6 
(AV ‘bowels,’ which see). Affectioned is found in 
the neutral sense of ‘disposed’ in Ro 12” ‘kindly 
a. (Gr. φιλόστοργοι, RV ‘tenderly a.’) one to another.’ 
Cf. luller,.d bel Led. ‘MWe (Luther) was very lovingly 
affectioned towards his children.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AFFINITY.—In 1 Καὶ 3! ‘Solomon made ἃ. with 
. . joined a. 
with Ahab’; and Ezr 9% ‘Should we... join in 
a. With the people of these abominations?’ a. has 
the special sense of relationship by marriage, being 
distinguished from consanguinity or relationship 
by blood. Cf. Selden, Zaws of Hng. (1649), ‘Many 
that by a. and consanguinity were become English- 
men. See MARRIAGE. J. HASTINGS. 


AFFLICTION is now used only passively: the 
state of being afflicted, misery. So Ex 3’ ‘I have 
surely seen the a. of my people,’ and elsewhere. 
jut it is also in the Bible used actively, as 1 K 
2227 “feed him with bread of a. and with water of 
a., until 1 come in peace’ (z.e. bread and water that 
Cf. More, ‘Let him... purge 
J. HASTINGS. 


46 ATFFRAY 


AGAIN 


AFFRAY.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


AFORE and its compounds.—Afore=before, is 
used as prep. Is 18° ‘afore the harvest’; as adj. 
2 Es 551 ‘the night a.’; and as adv. Ro 13 ‘ which 
he had proniised afore.’ Aforehand as adyv.= 
beforehand, in anticipation, occurs Mk 148 ‘She is 
come a. to anoint my body’; and Jth 71, Afore- 
promised is now found 2 Co 9 RV ‘your a. 
bounty’ (προεπηγγελμένος). Aforesaid occurs only 
2 Mac 4% 148, Aforetime=formerly, as Dn 6” 
‘(Daniel) prayed... as he did a.’ Aforetime is 
happily introduced by RV at Dt 2219. 15.320. Jog 438, 
1 Ch 4%, Jn 98 Ro 3% Eph 2%, Col 37, Tit 3°, 
Philem v.4, 1 P 3°, for various AV expressions, 
generally as tr. of 039? or πότε. The @ in these 
words is a worn-down form of the old Eng. prep. 
anoron. See A. J. HASTINGS. 


AFTER, AFTERWARD (‘After, orginally a 
compar. of af, Lat. ab, Gr. ἀπό, Skr. apa, with 
compar. suffix -éer, like -ther in ‘‘ either,” ete.= 
farther off.— MURRAY) is found in AV and 
RV in all the modern usages as adv., prep., and 
conj., both of place and of time. ‘The only 
examples demanding attention are: 1. some pas- 
sages where after means ‘according to,’ as in Gn 
1% ‘And God said, Let us make mau in our image, 
after our likeness’; esp. the following (where Gr. 
is κατά), Ro 2°? ‘after thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart’; 1 Co 7* ‘after my judgment’; 2 Co 
1117 ‘That which I speak, I speak it not after the 
Lord’; Eph 453 ‘The new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness’; 2 P 3° ‘Scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts’; Gal 4% ‘le who 
was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh’; 
Tit 11 ‘the acknowledging of the truth which 
is after (RV ‘according to’) godliness’; and 
He 44 (where Gr. is ἐν) ‘lest any nian fall after 
(RVm ‘into’) the same example of unbelief.’ 
2. Where after means ‘in proportion to’; Ps 284 
‘give them after the work of their hands’; Ps 
90% (Pr. Bk.) ‘Comfort us again now after the 
time that Thou hast plagued us.’ So Ps 51 (Pr. 
Bk.). Cf. Litany, ‘ Deal net with us after our sins,’ 
and Wyclif’s tr. of Mt 16” ‘He schal yelde to 
every man after his works.’ 3. Where after is 
used for afterwards, as 1 K 17" ‘Make me thereof 
a little cake first, and bring it unto me, and after 
(RV ‘afterward’) make for thee and for thy son.’ 
So He 115, 2 P 2%. 

Afterward is the older form; when the AV was 
made, ‘afterwards’ was coming into use. Skeat 
says he has not been able to find it much earlier 
than Shakespeare’s time (but Oxf. Dict. gives one 
1300, and one 1375). AV (Camb. ed.) has afterward 
66 times, afterwards 13 times. J. HASTINGS. 


AGABUS (Αγαβος, of uncertain derivation; 
probably from either 2:7 ‘a locust,’ Ezr 2%, or 
22} ‘to love’), a Christian prophet living at Jeru- 
salem, Ae 178 Το, Then the prophets 
were not essentially predicters of the future, the 
case of Agabus shows that their functions some- 
times included the actual prediction of coming 
events. At Antioch, A.p. 44, A. foretold a famine 
‘over all the world’ in the days of Claudius. Only 
local famines are known in this reign, though some 
were so severe as necessarily to affect indirectly 
the entire empire (Suet. Claud. xviil.; Tac. Az. 
ΧΙ, 43; Euseb. Chron. Arm., ed. Schéne, 11, 252 
et al.). Both Suetonius and Eusebius date a 
famine in the fourth year of Claudius, A.p. 45; | 
and since Judsea as well as Greece suffered, it is 
probably {1115 te which Agabus referred. Josephus 
speaks of its severity, and of means taken for its 
relief (Ané. 11. xv. 3, XX. ii. 6 and v. 9). The other 
prophecy of Agabus (A.D. 59) followed the OT! 


method of symbolism, and has a close parallel in 
Jn 2118 He foretold to St. Paul his imprisonment 
in Jerusalem, but did not thereby divert him from 
the journey. Nothing more is known concerning 
Agabus, though there are traditions that he was 
one of the seventy disciples of Christ, and that he 
suffered martyrdom at Antioch. 
R. W. Moss. 


AGAG (a:s, Nu 247 ax ‘violent (?)’ Assyr. agdgu, 
‘displeasure’).—A king of the Amalekites, con- 
quered by Saul and, contrary to the divine command, 
saved alive, but put to death by Samuel (1 S 15). 
From the way in which the nanie 15 used by Balaam 
(Nu 247), it seems not to have been the name of any 
one individual prince, but, like Pharaoh among 
the Eeyptians, and (possibly) Abimelech among the 
Philistines, a designation or title borne by all the 
kings,—perhaps by the king of that nation which 
stood at the head of the confederacy. Kneucker 
and others, without any reasonable ground, isist 
upon taking it as a personal name, and make its 
use by the writer of Nu 247 a reminiscence of the 
story from Saul’s time. J. MACPHERSON. 


AGAGITE (i3x).—A term of reproach used to 
designate Haman, the enemy of the Jews at the 
Persian court of Ahasuerus (Est 3!) 88.5 9%). In 
Josephus’ version of the story (At. ΧΙ. vi. δ), Haman 
is described as ‘by birth an Amalekite.’ In Est 3} 
instead of Agagite the LXCX reads Βουγαῖον, and 
in 9% ὁ Μακεδών, while in the other passages 
simply the name Haman occurs. Thus in the 
LXX the word Agagite does not occur. Some 
have argued (¢.g. bertheau in Comm.) that the 
designation was used to indicate to a Hebrew what 
‘Macedonian’ would to a Greek, and that 1t meant 
Amalekite in the sense of a contemptible, hateful 
person, but not as implying that Haman had any 
genealogical connexion with Amalek. The pro- 
motion of a foreigner to such a position in the 
empire as Haman occupied, even under the regime 
of the most despotic monarchs, must have been 
quite an exceptional occurrence. Apart from any 
other indication of Haman’s foreign extraction, it 
is scarcely safe to base an assumption of such a 
kind on the possible meaning of a mere appellative. 
Others (e.g. v. Orelli in Herzog) think that the 
connexion of this adjective with the proper name 
Agag is extremely doubtful. | 

J. MACPHERSON. 

AGAIN.—The proper meaning of again, ‘a 
second time,’ is well seen in Rev 1958 ‘ And a. (Gr. 
δεύτερον, RV “ἃ second time’) they said, Alleluia’ ; 
Jn 94% <Then a. called they (RV ‘so they called a 
second time, Gr. ἐκ δευτέρου) the man that was blind’; 
Ac 11% ‘But the voice answered me ἃ, (Gr. ἐκ 
δευτέρου, RV ‘a second time’) from heaven’; Ph 418 
‘ve sent once and again’ (Gr. δίς, twice, as in Lk 18" 
‘[ fast éwiee in the week’). But the oldest 
meaning of a. is ‘in the opposite direction’ (now 
generally expressed by ‘ back’), and of this there 
are some interesting examples in the Bible: Jg 3” 
‘He himself turned a. (RV ‘ back’) from the 
quarries’; Lk 10% ‘when I come a. (RV ‘back 
again’) I will repay thee’; Pr2” ‘None that go 
unto her return a.’; 2 S 22% ‘(I) turned not a. 
until I had consumed them’; Lk 6” ‘lend, 
hoping for nothing a.’ (RV ‘never despairing’) ; 
Gn 245 ‘Must I needs bring thy son a. unto the 
land from whence thou camest?’; Mt 11* ‘go and 
show John a. (=go back and show John) those 
things which ye do hear’; Ro 9% AVin ‘who art 
thou that answerest again?’ Cf. Ps 19° (Pr. Bk.) 
‘1t (the sun) goeth forth from the uttermost part 
of the heaven, and runneth almost unto the end of 
it a.’; and 

°Turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London |’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


AGAINST 
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AGAINST. —i. In its cog nec meaning of 
‘opposite to’ against is rarely found alone, usually 
‘over a., as Dt 11 ‘in the plain over a. the Red 
Sea’; but we find Gn 15” ‘and laid each piece 
one a. another’ (RV ‘each half over a. the other’); 
1 Ch 25° ‘They cast lots, ward a. ward’; Ezk 88 
‘IT have made thy face strong a. their faces’; esp. 
Nu 254 ‘T'ake all the heads (RV ‘chiefs’) of the 
people, and hang them up before the Lord a. the 
sun’ (ItkV ‘unto the Lord before the sun’); 
and 1 8 25% ‘David and his men came down 
a. her’ (i.e opposite her, so as to meet her). 
2. Irom the meaning ‘ opposite to’ of placc, easily 
arises ‘opposite to’ of time, of which we have an 
example in Ito 2° ‘treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath ἃ, (Gr. ἐν, RV ‘in’) the day of wrath’ ; 
1 Mac 5%. Cf. Spenser, Prothalamion— 


‘ Against the Brydale day, which is not long.’ 


8. In this sense a. is found as a conjunction 
in three places, Gn 43” ‘they made ready the 
present a. Joseph came at noon’; Ex 7%, 2 K 164, 
J. HASTINGS. 
AGAR.—The sons of Agar are mentioned (Bar 3”) 
along with the merchants of Midian and Teman, 
as ignorant of the way that leads to the secret 
haunt of Wisdom. They are called Hagarenes 
(which see), P's 83°; and Hagrites, 1 Ch 5! #0 2731, 
Their country lay east of Gilead. 
J. Το MARSHALL. 
AGATE,—See PRECIOUS STONES. 


AGE, AGED, OLD AGE.—Respect towards the 
aged as such, apart from any special claims of kin- 
ship, wealth, or public office, has always been a 
characteristic feature in Oriental 116. In modern 
Syria and Egypt it has a foremost place among 
social duties, taking rank with the regard paid to 
the neighbour and the guest. Any failure to show 
this respect on the part of the young is severely 
frowned down as unseemly and unnatural. In 
israel the general custom was strengthened by 
the command in the law of Moses, ‘Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head’ (Ly 19%), This 
beautiful bond between youth and age may be 
described as a threefold cord of wisdom, authority, 
and affection. 

1. Wisdom.—wW here there is a scarcity of written 
record, personal expericnce becomes the one book 
of wisdom. As itis put by the Arab. proverb, ‘He 
that is older than you by a day is wiser than you 
by a year.’ There is a similar emphasis on the 
value of experience when they say, ‘Consult the 
patient, not the physician.’ ITfence the diffidence 
and respectful waiting of the youth Elihu, ‘ Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom’ (Job 32’), Similarly the taunt of Eliphaz, 
‘Art thou the first man that was born?’ (Job 157), 
and his claim, ‘ With us are the grey-headed and 
very aged men’ (Job 15). Thus also Moses, 
though possessed of the learning of the Egyptians, 
receives helpful advice from Jethro; and later on, 
the tragedy of the divided kingdom in the days of 
Rehoboam turns upon the difference of opinion 
ae the old and young advisers of the 
dine, 

ἃ. Authority. —It was natural that the voice 
of experience and wisdom should also be the voice 
of authority. It was the tide-mark of Job’s pros- 
perity that the aged rose up before him. From 
the dignity conferred on the father as lord of the 
house and head of the family, the title soon 
passed into one of public office. 


became the ‘ elders’ of Israel and of the Christian | than the God of the fathers. 


| 


Church. Similarly among the Arabs, the family 
of the ruling sheikh (old man) bore the title of 
sheikhs from their youth—an extension of the 
orig. meaning that is seen also in the corresp. 


ecclesiastical term. When the Lord sought to set 
forth the high meaning of discipleship with regard 
to enmity, slander, immorality, and murder, He at 
once reached a point that seemed beyond the ideal 
when He alluded to the law revered by age and 
authority, and declared that even it must be 
vitalised and transfigured (Mt 57-*), 

9. Mutual Affeetion.—The teaching of the Bible 
on age appeals as much to the heart as to the 
head, and many affectionate interests are made to 
cluster around the relationship of old and young. 
In the language of endearment, ‘the beauty of old 
men is the grey head’ (Pr 20"), and ‘The hoary 
liead is a crown of glory’ (Pr 103), The presence 
of the aged in a community is regarded as a sign of 
peace and goodwill, just as the rarity of old age 
and of natural death indicates a state of blood-fend 
and party strife (Job 22°), John, who in youth 
came to Christ with a petition of selfishness, lives 
to say in hisold age, ‘ Greater joy have I none than 
this, to hear of my children walking in the truth’ 
(8 Jn ν.ἢ. The women of Bethlehem in their 
rejoicing over the child of Boaz and [tuth, bring 
the expression of their joy to her who would feel it 
most, and say, ‘There is a son born to Naomi’ (Ru 
4117, In the same spirit the aged apostle, in his 
appeal to Philemon on behalf of Onesimus, gives a 
predominance to love over law, saying, ‘I rather 
beseech, being such an one as Paul the aged’ (Phileni 
ν.3. The last and softest fold of this affectionate 
relationship is the feebleness of age, and its claim 
upon the protection of the strong. It was the 
absence of this that made Moses stand apart and 
unique. JBarzillai is too old for new friendships 
and fresh surroundings. The limit is set at three- 
score and ten, and excess of that is increase of 
sorrow. dJacob’s retrospect is over days ‘few and 
evil.’ There are days in which there is no pleasure. 
Along with the recognition of long life as a mark 
of divine favour, the apostle can say, ‘To die is 
gain.’ Lastly, when heart and flesh fail, the 
prayer is made to the Alinighty, ‘ When I ain old, 
forsake me not’ (Ps 7118). 

Along with this devotion to the old and reverence 
for the past, the Bible keeps a large space for the 
fact of reaction against routine, and the superseding 
of the provincial and preparatory. Elihu occupies it 
when he says with theintensity of epigram, ‘ ‘There 
is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding. It is not the great 
that are wise, nor the aged that understand 
judgement’ (Job 327%). Cf. ‘A new commandment 
I give unto you’ (Jn 13"). The old existed for 
the young, not the young for the old. As the 
wisdom of the man of years grew into the teach- 
ing of the historical past, it was discovered that 
the new was really the old, and that the latest 
born might be the most mature. The very rever- 
ence for the wisdom of the past set the limitation 
to its authority. The well-worn garment had to 
be protected against the loud predominance of the 
new patch. The old bottles were once new. Hence 
along with the exhortation to seek the ‘old paths’ 
we have the announcement that ‘old things are 
passed away.’ Further, in the I’7a Dolorosa of the 
centuries along which the Word of God walked 
with the questionings and sorrows of men, as the 
light forced the darkness into self-consciousness, 
and the kingdom of God came nearer, it could not 
but happen that the august form would sometimes 
appear to block the way, and dispute the passage 
of the truth for which it existed. ‘The appeal to 


The old men the Burning Lush is always for some newcr name 


Hence in the course 
of revelation, as the purpose of divine grace grows 
luminous, the infinite spirit chafes against the 
limited form, and a distaste is provoked towards 
regimental wisdom and raunadianined morality. 
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The refreshment of the brook makes men think of 
the fountainhead. Hence in Israel the akedia of 
Ecclesiastes on account of the omnipresent past ; 
and in heathenism the inscription of religions 
despair, ‘To the unknown god,’ and the unrest 
that urged philosophy to ‘some new thing’ (Ac 
179}. 

The Bible witnesses throughout to this vital 
relationship between the new and the old ; for its 
last scene is a repetition of the first—the new 
creature stepping into the new heavens and new 
earth, and in the eternal service behind the veil 
new notes are heard in the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. As long as the power of vision remains 
limited, it 1s essential to the sublime that some- 
thing of blue haze and boundlessness should lie 
on the horizon both of life and landscape. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

AGEE (s2s).—The father of Shammah, one of 
‘the Three’ (28 23"). We should prob. read ‘the 
Hararite’ here in conformity with v.* and 1 Ch 
11, the Jonathan of v.* (as emended) being the 
crandson of Agee. Wellhausen, however, prefers 
the reading ‘Shage’ (1 Ch 11%) to ‘Shanmah’ of 
2 S 23", and would restore ‘Shage’ here for 
‘Agee’; on this view, Jonathan (ν. 38) would be the 
brother of Shammah. J. ἡ STENNING. 


AGGABA (A Β Ὁ τι. ’Ayya8d, B om., AV Graba), 
1 Es 5%.—In Ezr 2% Hagabah, Neh 7.85 Hagaba. 
The source of the AV form is doubtful. 


AGGAEUS (AV Aggeus), 1 Es 6! 7%, 2 Es 1%, for 


Haggai (which see). 


AGIA (Αγιά, AV Hagia), 1 Es 5%.—In Ezr 2°7, 
Neh 7° Haittil. 


A.GONE.—1 5. 30% ‘ Three days agone I fell sick.’ 
This is the earlier form of the past part. of the 
verb agan or agon, ‘to pass by,’ or ‘goon.’ Only 
the part. is found after 1800, and after Caxton’s 
day this longer form gradually gave place to ago. 
Chaucer (Zroius, 11. 410) says— 


‘Of this world the feyth is all agon.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
AGONY.—In the sense of great trouble or 
distress, agony is used in 2 Mac 3" ‘There was 
no small a. throughout the whole city’ (ef. 31%), 
In Canonical Scripture the word is found only in 
Lk 22" of our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. And 
there it seems to have been introduced by Wyelif 
directly from the Vulg. agonia, just as the Lat. of 
the Vulg. was a transliteration of the Gr. ἀγωνία 
(on which see Field, Otiwm Norv. iii., ad loc.). 
Tindale (1534), Cranmer (1539), the Geneva (1557), 
the Rheims (1582), the AV (1611), and the RV 
(1881) all have ‘an agony’ here; Wyclif himself 

has simply ‘agony.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AGREE TO.—In the sense of ‘assent to,’ with a 
person as object, a. is found in Ac 5” “Τὸ him 
they a.’ ἐπείσθησαν αὐτῷ. In Mk 14” it is used in 
the obsolete sense of ‘agree with’ or ‘correspond 
with,’ ‘Thou art a Galilean, and thy speech 
agreeth thereto’ (ὁμοιάζει, TR; RV following edd. 
omits the clause). J. HASTINGS. 


AGRICULTURE. — Agriculture, which in its 
wider sense embraces horticulture, forestry, and the 
pastoral industry, is here restricted to the art of 
arable farming — including not only ploughing, 
hoeing, etc., but reaping and threshing, As the 
savage phase has been followed by the pastoral, so 
the pastoral has been followed by the A®!, in the | 
history of the progressive peoples. The first 
important advance upon the primitive stage took 


the form of the domestication of wild animals, and 
this, by bringing man into closer and more 
deliberate contact with the soil, contained the 
promise of further progress. The domestication of 
wild plants naturally succeeded, and the neolithic 
man is known, not only to have reared cattle, 
goats, and swine, but to have cultivated wheat, 
barley, and millet, which he ground with mill- 
stones and converted into bread or pap. 

While the Aryans were still virtually in the 
pastoral stage, the A® art was being actively 
developed in EHeypt and Assyria. In the Nile 
Valley nature bountifully paved the way. The 
inundations of the Nile create an admirable bed 
for the seed by reducing the irrigated soil to 
a ‘smooth black paste,’ and the monuments 
exhibit the people as improving from the earliest 
times their great natural advantages. The 
early traditions of the Hebrews, on the other 
hand, were essentially nomadic. ‘The association 
of Cain with A. (Gn 4) implies a disparagement 
of the calling. Abraham is represented as a pure 
nomad, And although, as is indicated in the 
histories of Isaac (Gu 26) and Jacob, the be- 
ginnings of A. would naturally have a place in the 
primitive period, it is only after the conquest of 
Can. that the Jews take rank as an A* people; 
and even then the tribes of the trans-Jordanic 
plateau, whose territory was unsuitable for tillage, 
continued to depend on cattle-rearing. 

The agrarian legislation of the Pent. in reference 
to the settlement of Can. doubtless embodies some 
ancient laws and customs regulating the tenure 
of the soil, although other enactments must be 
regarded as of later origin, or even as the 
unfulfilled aspirations of the exilic age. To the 
last class probably belong the institution of the 
sabbatical year (Ex 234, Lv 254), the produce of 
which, or its ‘volunteer ’ crop, was reserved for the 
poor, the stranger, and cattle ; and that of the year 
of jubilee (Lv 25*), in which the dispossessed heir 
resumed possession of his ancestral acres. Among 
the enactments of a greater antiquity and validity 
may be mentioned the law against the removal of 
landmarks (Dt 19%), which was made urgent by 
the fact that the arable lands, unlike the vine- 
yards, were not divided by hedges (Is 5°). 

The climate of Pal., owing to the removal of 
forests, must now be much less humid than in early 
times. The summer is rainless and warm, the 
winter and early spring are rainy and colder. 
During the dry season the heat, esp. in the low 
country, iS excessive, and rapidly burns up all 
minor vegetation; while any surface-water, as 
from springs, is evident in the spots of unwonted 
verdure which it iuduces on the parched landscape. 
In autumn the cisterns are nearly empty, and the 
eround has become very hard. The husbandman 
must consequently wait for the rains before he can 
start ploughing. The rainy season begins about 
the end of Oct., and is divided into three periods— 
early rains (770), which prepare the land for the 
reception of the seed, heavy winter rains (o¥3), 
saturating the gronnd and filling the cisterns, and 
late rains (vip?d), falling in spring and giving the 
crops the necessary moisture. Snow is often seen 
on the higher lands in winter, and hail is not 
infrequent. ‘The coldest month is February, the 
warmest August. 

The soil of Pal. varies widely in texture and 
appearance. In the higher regions it 1s formed 
mostly from cretaceous limestone or decomposing 
basalt rocks; in the maritime plain and the Jordan 
Valley there are more recent formations. Like 
the sedentary soils, where of sufhcient depth, the 
alluvial deposits are naturally fertile ; and under 


hese intensive and careful cultivation of ancicnt 


times the fertility was proverbial (cf. Ex 3°”, 
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Jer 115, Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. c. 6). The lessened 
productiveness of modern times is due in part to 
the diminished rainfall, but mainly to political and 
soeial changes. The high farming of antiquity 
took several forms. Low walls, built along 
hill-slopes to prevent ‘ soil-washing,’ gave rise to 
flat terraces. Various methods of irrigation were 
practised (Gn 2), Pr 21}, Is 30% 32% 29), Canals 
eonveyed the water from the natural sourees to the 
fields, or water-wheels might be used. 

Other A“ improvements were the removal of 
stones from the fields, and the utilisation of the 
ash residue of stubble and weeds. Ordinary dung, 
made in dunghills by treading in straw (Is 25), 
was also in common use (2 K 97"), A bare fallow 
would be occasionally allowed to raise the tempo- 
rary fertility of the soil. 

The number of Crops under cultivation was 
large. The most important was wheat (ayn). 
The supply exceeded the requirements of the 
eountry, and it was possible to export it in con- 
siderable quantities (Ezk 2717, Second in im- 
portance was barley (7), which was extensively 
used as food (Ru 3), esp. by the poorer classes. 
Spelt (nizp2) was frequently grown on the borders of 
fields. Mullet (ja5), beans (75), and lentils (avy) 
were eultivated and used as food (Ezk 49, 2 5. 1733). 
Flax (πρῷ 9) was grown (ix 951), and probably also 
cotton (0373). 

Among the statutory regulations relating to the 
crops, the most noteworthy are :—the prohibition 
against sowing a field with mixed seed (Ly 19), a 
regulation implying considerable botanical know- 
ledge ; the provision for damages in case of 
pasturing a beast in a neighbour’s field (Ex 22°) ; 
permission to the wayfarer to pluck from the 
standing corn enough to satisfy hunger (Dt 23”) ; 
reservation for the stranger and the poor of the 
corners of the field (Lv 19°), and other provisions 
dictated by humanity (Dt 24%), 

The A. of Pal. has not advanced or ehanged in 
any important particular since OT times. In 
consequence we can, apart from Biblical notices, 
largely reconstruct the A picture of the past from 
the Syrian eonditions of to-day. An additional 
source of information has of recent years been 
opened up in the Egyp. hieroglyphies, and esp. in 
the representations of A™ operations found in the 
gyp. tombs; and in order the better to bind 
together this material, we shall now follow the 
process of cultivation of one of the common cereal 
crops from seed-time toharvest, giving some account 
of the implements employed and of the dangers 
incident to the growing crops. The year of the 
agriculturist was well filled up—from the middle 
of Oct. to the middle of Apr. with ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, weeding; from the middle of 
Apr. onward with reaping, carrying, threshing, and 
storing the grain. The interval between threshing 
and sowing was occupied with the vineyard pro- 
duce. It appears that the seed was sometimes 
sown without any previous eultivation, and after- 
wards ploughed in or otherwise covered, while at 
other times the seed was scattered on ploughed 
land, and covered by a rude harrow or by cross- 

loughing. The former method was common in 

igypt, where the grain, deposited on moist sround, 
might be covered by dragging bushes over it, and 


-afterwards trodden down by domestic animals (cf. 


[5 32%). Where cultivation preceded sowing, 
various implements were used. From the Egyp. 
monuments it is possible to trace the evolution of 
the Plough—the starting-point being a forked 
branch used as a hoe, which was afterwards 
improved into a kind of mattock, and finally was 
enlarged and modified so as to be drawn by oxen. 
The plough was drawn by two oxen, and the 
dranght was sometimes from the shoulders, some- 
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times from the forehead, or even from the horns. 
In some cases nen with hoes may have pulverised 
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MODERN SYRIAN PLOUGIL 
(1) El-Kabasah, grasped in working by the left hand ; (2) el-akar, 


the handle or stilt; (8) el-buruk, the beam; (4) el-nateh, a 
support, secured by a wedge; (5) el-sawajir, the couplings; 
(6) el-wuslah, the pole ; (7) el-sikkah, the ploughshare, 


the surface after the plough, as in Egypt. (See 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 2nd series, vol. 1, 
woodcut 422.) The old Heb. plough was of very 
simple construction, consisting of a wooden ground- 
work (1 Καὶ 19") with iron wearing parts (Is 2), ef. 
1813”). Ithad one stilt to guide it (Lk 9%), leaving 
the other hand free to use the ox-goad (7990). 


OX-GOAD. 


The plough was drawn by oxen, ?.¢. the ox-kind, 
for the Jews did not mutilate their animals (Am 
62), or by asses (Is 30"), but not by an ox and ass 
together (Dt 22"). On thin soil a mattock was 
sometimes necessary (1 $13”). The unit of square 
measure was the area ploughed in a day by a yoke 
of oxen (123). 

The season of Sowing was not one of joy (Ps 
126°), owing to the uncertainty of the weather (Mie 
6, Pr 204), and the toilsomeness of the work in 
a hard and rocky soil. A start was made with the 
pulse crops, barley followed a fortnight later, and 
wheat after another month. Usually the sower 
scattered the seed broadcast out of a basket, but 
by careful farmers the wheat was placed in the 
furrows in rows (Is 28). The summer or spring 
grain was sown between the end of Jan. and the 
end of Feb. Ina season of excessive drought the 
late-sown seed rotted under the clods (Jl 177); in 
a wet season the early-sown grain grew rank and 
lodged, and the husbandman was accordingly 
counselled to make sure of a crop by attending tu 
both (Ee 11°). 

Between sowing and reaping, the crops were 
exposed to several dangers. Of these the chief 
were the easterly winds prevalent in Mar. and 
Apr. (Gn 415), hailstorms (Hag 2”), the irrup- 
tion of weeds — esp. mustard, thistles, tares, 
and thorns (Jer 1915), the depredations of crows 
and sparrows (Mt 13), of fungoid diseases, esp. 
mildew (Dt 28%), and of injurious insects, esp. the 
palmer-worm, the eanker-worm, the caterpillar, 
and the locust. These names do not, as has been 
suggested, refer to the different stages in the 1110 
history of the locust (Pachytylus magratoreus), but 
the first three are probably specific names for 
groups of pests. The crops were also in danger 
from the inroads of cattle (Ex 22°), and as harvest 
approaehed, from fire (δ 15°). 

The commencement of Harvest naturally varied, 
not only with the season, but according to 
elevation, exposure, ete. On the average it began 
with barley (2 8 21°)—in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho about the middle of Apr., in the coast 
plains ten days later, and in the_high-lying 
districts as much as a month later. Wheat was 
a fortnight later in ripening, and the barley and 
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wheat harvest lasted about seven weeks (Dt 16%). 
The harvest was the occasion of festivities which 
in the Jater legislation were brought into close 
connexion with the religious history of the people. 
The crops were cut, as in Egypt, with the sickle. 
(See Wilkinson, op. cif. woodcuts 426 and 436. ) 
Little value was put upon the Straw, which was 
cut about a foot below the ears (Job 24%). The 
reaper left the grain in handfuls behind him (Jer 
9”), and the binder tied it into sheaves (Gn 37%), 
which, however, were not set up as shocks. The 
Egyptians usually cut the straw quite close under 
the ears, while some crops, such as dhurah, were 
simply plucked up by the roots. The method of 


MODERN SICKLE. 


pullmg the corn was probably also practised in 
Pal. when the crops were light (Is 17). In OT 
there are apparently two kinds of Sickle referred 
to—wvinng and Sax. The wooden sickle, toothed with 


floor, and, according to one system, cattle—four or 
five harnessed together—were driven round and 
round, until a more or less complete detachment 
of the grain was effected (Hos 10. To facilitate 
the process, the straw was repeatedly turned over 
by a fork with two or inore prongs. <A well-known 
picture gives a representation of this system as 
anciently practised in Egypt, noteworthy being 
the fact that the oxen are unmuzzled (cf. Dt 25%). 

The group further shows how the oxen were 
yoked together that they might walk round more 
recularly. (Sce Wilkinson, op. cit.) Of the thresh- 
ing-machine two kinds were, and still are, employed 
in Palestine. 


THRESHING-MACHINE, 


One (ΟἿ or yp) consisted of an oblong board, 
whose under side was rough with notches, nails, and 
sharp stone chips, and which, being weighted down 


TURESHING-FLOOR, 


flints, supposed by Pref, Flinders Petrie to be an | by stones and by the driver, not only shelled out 
imitation of the jawbone of an ox, was used in | the corn, but lacerated the straw (Is 41%, Job 41°). 


Syria as well asin Egypt. 

The reapers were the owners and their families, 
along with hired labourers (Mt 9538), the latter of 
whom probably followed the harvest from the 
plains to the mountains. The workers quenched 
their thirst from vessels taken to the harvest-field 
(Ru 2°), and ate bread steeped in vinegar (2), and 
parched corn (Lv 23%), the latter prepared by 
being roasted and then rubbed in the hand. 

The Threshing usually took place in the fields, 
a custom made possible by the rainless weather of 
harvest. The Threshing-floor (j23) consisted of a 
round open space, probably of a permanent 
character, and preferably on an eminence where it 
was exposed to the free sweep of air currents. For 
bringing in the sheaves, carts were employed in 
old times (Ain 2"), Threshing was performed in 
various ways. Small quantities of produce, also 
pulse-crops and cummin, were beaten out with a 
stick (Ru 2”), In dealing with large quantities | 
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THRESHING-WAGGON, 


The other kind of machine was the threshing- 


Σ᾿ H - ς . 
of grain, the sheaves were spread out over the | waggon, 7)3y (Is 9857. 8), now seldom seen in Pal., but 
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still common in Egypt. It consisted of a low-built, 
four-cornered waggon frame, inside which were 
attached two or three parallel revolving cylinders 
or rollers. Each of the rollers was armed with 
three or four sharpened iron dises. There was a 
seat for the driver, and it was drawn by oxen 
yoked to a pole. 

After the threshing came the work of Winnowing 
(Job 21%, Ps 35°, The mixture left by the 
previous operation, consisting of corn, chati, and 
broken straw, was turned about and shaken with 
a wooden fork (Is 30%), and advantage was taken 
of the winds to separate the grain from the lighter 
material. This often necessitated night work, as 
the winds usually blew from late in the afternoon 
till before sunrise. 


ἘΝ 


FORK, FAN, AND YOKE. 


At the later stage of the winnowing process the 
fork was less needed than the fan (7719), a kind of 
shovel; or the grain might be scooped up, as 
shown in some Egyp. representations, by two 
pieces of wood. The chaff, after being separated, 
was burned (Mt 3813), or left to be scatterec by the 
winds (Ps 14). From the heavier impurities the 
corn was cleansed by sieves (7733)—an operation 
specially necessary in view of the mode of 
threshing, after which it was collected into large 
heaps. To prevent thieving, the owner might 
sleep by the threshing-floor (Ru 37) until the 
removal of the grain, on waggons or otherwise, to 
the barns or granaries (Lk 12"). It was often 
stored in pits (Jer 41°), the openings of which 
were carefully covered up to protect them from 
robbers and vermin. The straw remaining 
from the threshing was used for cattle fodder 
(Is 65*). 

LITERATURE.—On the general subject : Benzinger, Hebrdische 
Archmologie; Stade, Gesch. d. Volks Isr, Bd. i. Buch vii.; 
Landwirthsch. Jahrbiicher; Nowack, Lehrbuch der Archiwologie ; 
Thomson, Land and Book; Fellows, Asia Minor; Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen -Paldstina-Vereins, Bd. ix., ‘Ackerbau und 
Thierzucht'’; Indexed Quart. Statements and other pubb. of the 
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AGRIPPA.—See HEROD. 


AGUE.—See MEDICINE. 


AGUR (3x; LXX paraphrases arbitrarily ; 
Vulg. congregans). — Mentioned only in Pr 30), 
The name of an otherwise unknown Heb. sage, son 
of Jakeh. The word has been understood from 
very early times as a pseudonym, used symboli- 
cally. So Jerome, following the Rabbis of his 
time. In this case it might be interpreted as akin 
to the Syriac dg#ré=‘ hircling’ (of wisdom), or 
derived from Heb. 738, and understood as ‘col- 


lector’ (of proverbs). Cf. form wspy in Ps 918, Pr 
05, he description of Agur in Pr 30! is not 
casy to understand. With the Massorctic point- 
ing, the verse may be literally rendered, ‘The 
words of Agur, son of Jakch, the prophecy: the 
oracle of the man to I[thiel, to Ithiel and Ueal.’ 
This sounds impossible. The conjunction of the 
words massa (=prophecy) and né’uém (=oracle) is 
unprecedented ; the use of the article with massa 
is inexplicable ; and the words which follow have 
no prophetic character. Consequently Alassa has 
been understood as the name of a country (so 
Del.; and see RVm Jakeh of Massa); cf. Gn 
254, Similarly, Lemuel would be understood to 
be king of Massa, Pr 31, Cheyne (Job and 
Solomon) and Strack (Kurzgef. Konvm.) render 
massa as ‘prophecy.’ Both the country and the 
age of this unknown philosopher are purely con- 
jectural. He may have been one of the ‘men of 
Hezekiah,’ Pr 25'. His name is probably to be 
associated, as compiler rather than author, with 
the gnomic utterances in Pr 30°-31°; 31° 
forming a separate section. ‘The chief mono- 
graph on the subject is Mithlau, De Prov. Aguri 
ct Lem. origine (1869), and a full discussion of the 
subject is to be found in Delitzsch’s Comm. 
in loco. W. T. DAVISON, 


AH, AHA.—41. ‘Ah’ is used to express grief (esp. 
in face of coming doom), except in Ps 35” ‘Ah 
(RV ‘Aha’), so would we have it,’ where it 
expresses the exultation of an enemy, and Mk 
15” ‘Ah (RV ‘Ha!?’), thou that destroyest the 
temple,’ where it expresses mocking. he RV 
has introduced ‘Ah!’ into Lk 453 for ‘Let us 
alone’ of AV (Gr. “Ea, which may be either the 
imperat. of the verb édw to det alone or an inde- 
pendent interjection, formed from the sound). Aha 
(a combination of εἰ, the oldest form of ‘ah,’ and 
ha) expresses malicious satisfaction, except in Is 
4415 where it denotes intense satisfaction, but 
without malice, ‘Aha, I am warm; [I feel the 
fire.’ ‘ J. HASTINGS. 


AHAB (axnk, ᾿Αχαάβ, Assyr. A-ha-ab-bu) signifies 
‘father’s brother.’ (Cf. analogous uses of the same 
element nx ‘brother’ in Syr. proper names.) The 
meaning of the compound is probably ‘one who 
closely resembles his father.’ The father in this 
case was Omri, the founder of the dynasty, and 
from him the son inherited the military traditions 
and prowess which characterised his reign. ‘ 
married Jezebel (931s), daughter of Ethbaal, king 
of Tyre (the Ithobalos, priest of Astarte mentioned 
by Menander, quoted by Jos. 6. Apion, i. 18). 
This was part of the policy of close alliance with 
Pheenicia, begun by Solomon, and cemented by 
Omri. This bond of union was designated by 
Amos (19) a ‘covenant of brethren.’ It was un- 
doubtedly founded on reciprocal commercial in- 
terest which subsisted for centuries, the corn, oil, 
and other agricultural products of Canaan being 
exchanged for other commercial products of the 
great mercantile ports of Phoenicia (cf, Ac 12”), 

Whatever conmercial advantages might accrue, 
Israel’s national religion was destined to suffer. 
A. temple and altar to Baal were erected in Samaria 
as well as an Asherah-pole. To supersede Israel’s 
national deity, J”, by the Tyrian Baal, seemed an 
easy task. “Ὁ a superticial observer the difference 
between the worship of Ephraim and that of 
Samaria micht appear trifling. Both Baal and J” 
were worshipped with similar sacrificial accompani- 
ments. Moreover, northern Israel had for centuries 
been exposed to all the influences which their more 
highly civilised Can. neighbours had introduced 
(Je 212.13) and even the very name Baal, ‘ Lord,’ 
was current in their speech as an appellation of J” 
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(Hos 2: 173). ‘Yet there was one deep distinction 
which marked off the J” of Mosaism from the Baal 
of the Canaanites. The religion of Mosaism was 
pure of sensnal taint. The conjunction of Asherah 
with J” in the days of Josiah (2 K 291) was a corrupt 
practice due to foreign innovation. So also were 
the debasing accompaniments of worship referred 
to in Am 27, And the licentious cult of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, established by the infinence of A.’s 
Phoen. wife, would certainly have its temple 
attendants, probably Tyrian Aedéshim and Kedé- 
shéth. These features of worship, however, had 
become perilously familiar to N. Israel, owing to 
their close contact with Can, neighbours. Accord- 
ingly, as we can readily infer from the language 
of Elijah in] K 19, national feeling was not dee 

or permanently roused even by the influence of his 
stirring personahty and by the occurrence of a 
prolonged drought of more than two years’ dura- 
tion (1 K 17! 181), which, according to Menander of 
Ephesus, extended to Pheenicia.t In all pro- 
bability, the military despotism wielded by the 
house of Omri, in alliance with a powerful northern 
State, was able to subdue any smouldering embers 
of discontent. But an act of cruel imjustice 
awakened the dormant spirit of the people. Like 
many Oriental monarchs, A. displayed a taste 
for architecture, which Tyrian influence stimulated 
and fostered. He built a palace for himself, 
adorned with woodwork (probably cedar) and 
inlaid ivory, in Jezreel (1 K 211: 22%), To this he 
desired to attach a suitable domain, and for the 
purpose endeavoured to acquire, by purchase or 
exchange, the vineyard of one of the wealthier 
inhabitants, Naboth. But Naboth was unwilling 
to part with an ancestral inheritance. What A. 
could not accomplish by legal means, he was in- 
duced by the promptings of Jezebel to compass by 
fraud and judicial murder. This act aroused 
popular hatred, and the sense of outraged social 
order found expression in the denunciation of doom 
pronounced by Elijah (1 K 21?*4) against the king 
and his unscrupulous queen (see NABOTH and 
ELIJAH). The incident is imstruective to the 
student of Heb. religion, as it illustrates the con- 
trast in the attitude of Pheen. as compared with 
Heb. religion towards social morality. In the 
words of W. hk. Smith, ‘the religion of J” put 
morality on a far sounder basis than any other 
religion did, because the righteousness of J” as 
a God who enforced the known laws of morality 
was conceived as absolute’ (Prophets of Isr. 73). 

It is more than doubtful whether A. really com- 
prehended the religious issnes. He regarded 
Elijah as a mischievous fanatic, ‘a troubler of 
Israel’ bent on wrecking the imperial schemes of 
agerandisement based on alliance with Pheenicia at 
the expense of Syria. Elijah, like many another 
since his day, carned the title of unpatriotic, 
because he placed righteousness and religion before 
the exigencies of political statecraft. 

The military career of A. exhibits him as a 
warrior of considerable prowess. Respecting his 
wars with Syria we have only the brief record in 
1 K 20-22. In 1 Kk 20 we are plunged in medias 
res. Samaria has been for some time closely in- 
vested by the Syrian army under Benhadad, or 
more probably Hadadezer (Dadidri), if we follow 
the Assyr. annals(Stade). Of the defeats sustained 
by Israel prior to this sicge we have no informa- 
tion. Benhadad (Hadadezer) made an insolent 
demand. of the Isr. king, in the desperate extremity 
of the latter, that Syrian envoys should search the 
royal palace and the houses of A.’s servants. This 


* Wellhausen’s rejection of Hos 216 (185 Heb.) is characteristic 
of his high ἃ prtort method. 

+ This took place during the reignof Ethbaal (ithobalos), and 
lasted, according to Menander, ene year. Of Phoenicia this may 
have been true. 
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was refused by A. with the unanimous approval 
of his people and their elders. To the arrogant 
menace of the Syrian, the king of Isr. replied in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘Let not him who girds on the 
armour boast as he who puts it off.’ Benhadad at 
once ordered the engines of war (LAX ‘lines of 
circumvallation’) to be placed against the city. 
But beyond this he took no further precaution, and 
resigned himself with careless ease to voluptuous 
carousal with his nobility and feudatory kings. 
Meanwhile A. mustered his army of 7000 men, 
officered by 232 territorial commanders, and 
attacked the Syrians with crushing effect (1 K 
2015-21), inflicting a totaloverthrow. In the following 
spring the Syrian monarch again took the field with 
a well-appointed army of overwhelming superiority. 
The Syrians attributed their previous defeat to the 
fact that the God of Isr. was a God of the hills 
(where cavalry and chariots could not so well 
operate”). If they could draw the forces of A. 
into the valley near Aphek, all would be well. 
But the battle that followed utterly falsified their 
expectations. The Syrians were put to utter rout, 
and saved themselves by precipitate flight to Aphek. 
Benhadad and his followers went as suppliants to 
A., who judged it politic to receive them with 
friendliness. A treaty was concluded, in which the 
Syrian king conceded to Isr, special quarters (streets) 
in Damascus,t a privilege which corresponded with 
a similar right which Omri was compelled to con- 
cede to Syria in his own capital, Samaria. 

With the defective Biblical records before us, it 
is not easy to explain the complaisant attitude of 
A. in the hour of his victory. But the key to the 
solution of the mystery is given to us in the Assyr. 
annals. From these we learn that about this time 
a new disturbing factor was beginning to ayer 
in W. Asian polities. Ever since the time of Saul 
the arena of Pal. foreign polities had been cireum- 
scribed within the region of the Hittite, Syrian, and 
Can. borders, and the interference of Egypt had 
only been occasional. Since the days of Tiglath- 

ileser I. (6. B.C. 1100) the military power of Assyria 

ad been dormant. But during the time of Omri 
there were vivid signs that Assyria was at length 
awakening from its century long slumber, under 
the energetic rule of ASSur-nazir-pal. During the 
reign of his snecessor Shalmaneser (Sulm4nn- 
aSaridu) 11., who reigned from 860-825, it began to 

ress more heavily on the lands near the Mediter. 
Borde, and to extend its boundaries towards the 
Hittite States. About the year 857 the power 
of this monarch threatened seriously the Pal. 
region. The king of Syria would be among the 
first to feel apprehension. The immediate effect of 
Shalmaneser’s advance was to put an end, at least 
for a time, to the wars between Syria and Ahab. 
And in the negotiations described in 1 K 20° 88 it is 
pretty certain that the advance of the Assyr. 
power from the N.E. formed a subject of conversa- 
tion between the two kings, and that Benhadad 
was glad, even upon disadvantageous terms, to get 
rid of a burdensome and exhausting war, in order 
that all his forces might be reserved to confront 
the formidable Assyr. foe. The attack was de- 
livered in the year 8.0. 854, when the battle of 
Karkar was fought. A considerable number of 
States, including Israel, but not including Judah, 
Edom, or Moab,t had united with Hadadezer 

* We know that the Israelites aiso possessed chariots in con- 
siderable number, from the express statement of the monolith 
inscription of Shalmaneser 11. lines 91, 92. Ci. 1 K 22. 

+ Ewald (Ges. ἃ. V. Isr. iii. 488 n.) translates the Heb. by 
‘places of abode’ (comparing the Arab. mahattah), t.e. perma- 
nent ambassadorial residence. But this explanation is very far- 
fetched. LXX renders ἐξόδους, ‘streets.’ For other interpreta- 
tions see Thenius, ad Zoc. 

ὦ In the case of Moab, the reason adduced by Prof. Sayce is 


probably the right one. Moab sent no contingent, because that 
State was then in revolt against Israel (HCH p. 393). 
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(=Dadidri= Benhadad) to resist the Assyrians. 
The account of the whole campaign may be read 
in the monolith inscription quoted in Schrader’s 
COT7i. 183 ff. In lines 91, 92 we read that A., king 
of Israel, sent a contingent of 2000 chariots and 
10,000 men. The total defeat of the allied kings, 
though probably obtained with heavy loss to the 
Assyrians, sufficed to break up the alliance. A. 
now followed the short-sighted policy of isolation 
in presence of the formidable Assyr. power—a 
poy which in the following century Ephraim and 
udah in turn pursued with baleful results. The 
consequence was a renewal of the wars between 
Syria and Israel, which had been for some years 
suspended. We may infer from the scriptural 
account that A. took the initiative by endeavour- 
ing to recover Ramoth-gilead from Syria. Pro- 
bably the allied kings of Isr. and Jud. endeavoured 
to profit by the weakness of Syria after the over- 
whelming defeat sustained by the latter in the 
battle of Karkar. In 1 K 22 we have a vivid por- 
trayal of the dramatic scene between Micaiah, son 
of Imlah, and the prophets who prophesied in 
favour of immediate war with Syria (see MICAIAH). 
For Micaiah the result was imprisonment as the 
penalty for his outspoken deliverance of thie 
divine message. Undeterred by the gravity of his 
prophecy, A. and Jehoshaphat went forth at the 
head of their respective forces to battle. But A. 
resolved to secure his person against the Syrian 
archers by appearing in his chariot divested of the 
ordinary insignia of royalty. This precaution, 
however, did not avail him against the chance 
arrow of a bowman, which penetrated between the 
joints of his breastplate. The king of Isr. slowly 
edd to death, and died about sunset. His body 
was conveyed to Samaria, where he was buried. 


In the foregoing account of the Syrian wars of A. we have 
adopted the sequence of events recommended by Schrader 
(COZ i. 189 ff., who gives the Assyr. text and tr.), Ed. Meyer 
(Geseh. des Alterthums, i. 893), and recently hy Sayce (HCH 820, 
392), which places the hattle of Karkar near the close of A.’s 
life. Onthe other hand, Wellhausen (art. ‘Israel’ in Hnecyel. 
Brit.) places the battle of Karkar and the alliance with (or, as 
he deems it, vassalage * to) Syria in the times that precede the 
Syrian wars of A.’s reign. But this view imposes great diffi- 
culties on the chronology of the period. From the Assyr. 
Canon of Rulers, compiled with great care and precision, and 
wi from the Assyr. Annals, we obtain the following fixed 

ates :- 

Battle of Karkar (in which A.’s contingent takes 

par ‘4 é . é " ς 854 8.0, 
Tribute of Jehu, ‘son of Omri’ ᾿ 5 : , 88 |; 
Now, if we place the battle of Karkar before the Syrian wars of 
A.’s reign, bis death cannot he placed earlicr than 8.0. 847. 
Accordingly, in place of the 14 years assigned by Scripture 
to the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram we can only allow a 
maximum of jive years! On the other hand, by adopting the 
sequence which we havc advocated, the difficulties are con- 
siderably reduced. A.’s death may then he placed in the year 
B.c. 853. Kamphausen, in his valuable treatise on the Chrono- 
logy of the Heb. Kings (p. 80), suggests that A.’s name has heen 
confused with that of his successor Jehoram in the Assyr. 
Annals; and Kittel, in his Hist. of the Hebrews (Germ. ed. ii. 
233), seems disposed to accept this view. But against this pro- 
ceeding we must emphatically protest. Biblical science will 
never make sure progress if we reject or modify archxological 
evidence in the interests of a chronological theory. The theory 
must be conformed to the evidence, not wiee versd. (On the 
suhject of Heh. chronology see the writer’s remarks in Schrader’s 
COT? ii. 320-324, and alsoin Ὁ, Ἡ. ἢ. Wright’s Bible Readers’ 
Manual.) 


That <A.’s rule was firm though despotic, and 
maintained the military traditions inangurated by 
Omri, is indicated by the Moabite Stone, which 
informs us (lines 7, 8) that Omri and his son ruled 
over the land of Mehdeba (conquered by the 
former) for 40 years. It was not till the con- 
cluding part of A.’s reign, when he was occupied 
with his Syrian wars, that Moab rose in insurrection. 
The historian must not fail to take due note of the 

* The large contingent (2000 chariots and 10,000 men) furnished 


by A., according to the Assyr. records, renders: the theory of 
‘ vassalage’ extremely improbable. 


Judaic tendency of the narrative in 1 K 18-22, 
which paints the life of A. in sombre hues, When 
more than a century had passed after the destrue- 
tion of his posterity, it is worthy of remark that 
the Ephraimite prophet Hosea (15) expresses a 
strong condemnation of Jehn’s deeds of blood. In 
Mic 66, on the other hand, we see clearly reflected 
the Judaic estimate of Omri’s dynasty, which 
dominates the account in 1 K 18-22. 
Owrn C. WHITEHOUSE. 

AHA®SB (axny, 198).—Son of Kolaial, a false pro- 
phet contemp. with Jer. He is said to have been 
‘roasted in the fire’ by the king of Bab. (Jer 29714), 


AHARAH (mnox).—A son of Benj. (1 Ch 81) ; per- 
haps a corruption of ovpxy (Nu 9638), See AHIRAM. 

AHARHEL (o¢iny).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
48), LXX ἀδελφοῦ 'Ῥηχαάβ implies a reading 207 πὸ 
= brother of Reehad. 


AHASBALI (‘zens).—Father of Eliphelet (2 8 23%), 
and a member of the family of Maacah, settled at 
Beth-Maacah (9014), or a native of the Syrian 
kingdom of Maacah (10°*). In the parallel 
passage (1 Ch 1155. 36) we find two names, ἼΒΠ ἬΝ, 
Ur, Hepher; both passages probably represent 
corruptions of the real name. 


J. I’, STENNING, 
AHASUERUS (vruins).—A name which appears 
on Pers. inscriptions as /fhsajdrsd, and in Aram. 
withont x prosthetic, as ewwn (Schrader, COT? 
ii. 63). The monarch who bears this name in 
Ezr 4° was formerly reckoned by Ewald and others 
to be the Cambyses of prefane history who suc- 
ceeded Cyrus. Itis generally recognised, however, 
by modern critics that he must be identified with 
Xerxes (485-465), who is beyond all question the 
Ahasuerus of the Bk of Est. See AERXES. The 
A. of Dn 9, the father of Darius the Mede, isa 
personage whose identity is as difficult to establish 
as the existence of ‘Darius the Mede’ is proble- 
matical. (Cf. Driver LOT 515 n. ; Sayce ACJT 543.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 
AMAVA (miay).—The name of a town or district 
in Babylonia (Ezr 8: * δ) and of a stream in the 
neighbourhood (v.27) 8), On the banks of this 
stream Ezra encamped for three days at the begin- 
ning of his journey to Jerusalem. He was thus able 
to review his large company, and to make good the 
absence of Levites by sending a deputation to the 
chief of the settlement at Casiphia. Before com- 
mencing the march, Ezra instituted a solemn fast, 
and then took measures for the safe custody of the 
treasures and rich gifts which were in his posses- 
sion. Ewald conjectured that the river Ahava or 
Peleg-Ahava was the same as the Pallacopas, a 
stream to the §. of Babylon. Rawlinson identifies 
it with the Is (see Herod. i. 179), a river flowing by 
a town of the same name, now called Hit, which is 
about eight days’ journey from Babylon. Itseems, 
however, more prob. that Ezra made his rendezvous 
near to Babylon itself; in that case we may suppose 
that the Ahava was one of the numerous canals of 
the Euphrates in the neighbourhood of the city (cf. 
Ryle, and Berth.-Rys. ad loc.). In 1 Es 8*+® the 

river is called Theras (ΘεράΞ). 

H. A. WHITE. 
AHAZ (ins ‘he hath grasped,’ LXX *Axdf, Jos. 
᾿Αχάζης, NT” Axa¢ [WH "Ayas]).—Son and suecessor 
of Jotham king of Judah. His name is probably 
an abbreviated form of Jeho-ahaz (17xim), since it 
appears on the Assyr. inscriptions as la-u-)a-zi. 
The date of his accession has been fixed at 735 B.C. 
His age at this time is given as twenty (2 K 16°); 
but this is barely reconcilable with the other chrono- 
logical data, which allow sixteen years to his 
reign, and state the age of his son Hezekiah at 
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years to his reign, it is quite insuperable. There 
can be little doubt that the figures need correc- 
tion. For twenty there is a sliglitly supported 
various reading, twenty-five, and this may be 
right. It is possible that the age of Hezekiah 
should be reduced, since Ahaz seems from Is 3” 
to have been still youthfnl at the beginning of 
his reign. The date of his death is probably 
715 B.c., though many place it 728-727 B.c (see 
CHRONOLOGY OF OT). 

Quite early in his reign, Rezin king of Syria, 
and Pekah king of Israel, formed a coalition with 
the object of forcing Judah into an alliance against 
Assyria. According to our oldest authorities they 
met with little success, though the Syrians wrested 
the port of Hlath from Judah, and Isaiah bade the 
king have no fear of ‘these two tails of smoking 
firebrands.’ Τὸ confirm the wisdom of his counsel, 
he invited him to ask any sign from God. Ahaz 
was too panic-stricken to listen to cool reason, 
and, under the pretext that he would not tempt 
God, refused the protlered sign, whereupon the 
prophet gave him the sign of Immanuel. The king 
ealled in the aid of the king of Assyria, Tiglath- 
pileser, who gladly accepted such an opportunity, 
and relieved Ahaz of his foes. But the relief was 
purchased dearly. Judah could form no alliance 
with a great empire like Assyria; it could only 
become tributary to it, even if the tribute was 
disguised under the name of a present. And 
tribute meant oppression of the poorer classes, 
which was already one of the most glaring of 
Judah’s sins. Further, it was of vital importance 
that the nation should keep free from entangle- 
ment in the polities of large empires, since other- 
wise it lost its independence, and made even internal 
reform—which was the most pressing necessity 
—more difficult. The policy of A. illustrates the 
besetting weakness of the politicians of Judah, 
and was shortsighted and disastrous. If Isaiah’s 
advice had been followed, A. would have secured 
the same result without its disadvantages, since in 
her own interests Assyria would have been com- 
pelled to vanquish the coalition, while Judah 
would have retained her independence. 

We next find A. at Damascus, where he rendered 
homage to Tiglath-pileser, While there he saw 
an altar which pleased him, and sent the pattern 
of it to the priest Urijah, with instrnctions to 
build one like it. On his return he offered on his 
new altar, and ordered it to be used for the sacri- 
fices, while the old brazen altar was used for the 
king to ‘inquire by.’ W. Τὸ. Smith has carefully 
discussed this innovation, and reached the result 
that it ‘lay in the erection of a permanent altar- 
hearth, and in the introduction of the rule that 
in ordinary cases this new altar should serve for 
the blood ritual as well as for the fire ritual’ 
(#28? 485-9). The importance of this consists in the 
fact that the alteration seems to have been a 

ermanent one. [or the other changes introduced 
y A., see 2 Καὶ 161% 18, 

In character A. was weak yet obstinate, frivolous 
and something of a dilettante, as we gather from 
his interest in his new altar, and from the associa- 
tion of his name with a dial or step-clock (see 
DIAL). He was also superstitious, and probably 
a polytheist. While no blame need attach—in the 
pre- Deuteronomic period—to his worship at 
numerous local sanctuaries, and while he was 
evidently a very zealous worshipper of J’, yet 
the fact that he passed his son through the fire 
reveals the dark superstition to which he was 
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aslave. And the terrible picture of the condition 
of Judah, painted in Is 2-5 and other prophecies 
of this time, is clear as to the idolatry, drunkenness, 
luxury, Oppression, perversion of justice, grasping 
avarice, and shamelessness that poisoned thie 
national life. 

So far the account has been drawn entirely 
from 2 Kings and Isaiah, since they are our only 
trustworthy sources. In? Chron. the narrative has 
been thoroughly worked over. The history of the 
Syro-Ephraimitish invasion is told quite differently. 
There is indeed no hint of a coalition, the two 
armies act independently. The Syrians carry 
away a large number of captives, and Pekah slays 
120,000 in one day and carries away 200,000 
captives, who, however, are sent back at the 
advice of a prophet. ‘The invasions have no 
political motive assigned, they are a punishment 
for the king’s sin, while the figures are altogether 
incredible. ‘Tiglath-pileser is called in, not to 
crush the coalition, but to help him against the 
Philistines and Edomites. He did not help him, 
however, but apparently came against him, and 
was bought off with tribute. The religious apos- 
tasy of A. comes out in much darker colours, 
and the account is really in conflict with the older. 
He burns his children, and not his son merely, in 
the fire ; closesthe temple and destroys its vessels, 
though we know that he took great interest in its 
services; and worships the gods of Damascus 
because of the success of the Syrians in war, 
though when A. visited Damascus their power 
had been utterly broken. Of all tlus the older 
history says nothing, and it is impossible to re- 
concile these later additions with the earlier 
narrative, and they are so characteristic of the 
chronicler’s method of re-writing history, that any 
attenipt to do so would be superiluous. 

A. 85. PEAKE. 

AHAZIAH (Ἰπὴπ or πὴ ΠΝ ‘J” hath grasped ’).—4. 
KXing of Israel, son of Ahab. He is said to have 
reigned two years; but as he came to the throne 
in the 17th year of Jehoshaphat (1 IX 22°), and his 
brother Jehoram succeeded him in Jehoshaphat’s 
18th year (2 K 81), the duration of his reign 
would not much exceed a year. The chronological 
statement in 2 K 1", which would imply a reign 
of nearly ten years, is ea psa an interpolation 
(Griitz, ete.); it is not found in 4, and is misplaced 
in A. The Moabite Stone dates the revolt of 
Mesha as taking place after ‘half the days of 
Omri’s son’; but the Bible account (2 K J! 35) is 
more probable, which makes it a consequence of 
the death of Ahab, who was a comparatively 
powerful monarch. In any case we do not read of 
any effort to suppress this rising until the reign of 
Jehoram. Itis possible that Ahaziali was engaged 
in preparations for war when the accident occurred 
which resulted in his death. He seems to have 
inherited from his mother her devotion to Baal, for 
in his extremity he sent to inquire at the oracle of 
Baalzebub, the special Baal worshipped at Ekron. 
The story of his fatal mission belongs rather to the 
history of Elijah. It is sufficient here to note that 
his thrice repeated summons of the prophet is 
characteristic of the son of Ahab and Jezebel; 
suggestive as it is of the callousness of his father, 
and the obstinacy of his mother. See JEHOSHA- 
PHAT for the maritime alliance between Abaziah 
and that monarch. 

2. Ahaziah, king of Judah, youngest son of 
Jehoram. He was made king by ‘the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem’ (ef. 2 KX 23°), because all lus elder 
brothers had been carried off in an incursion of 
Philistines and Arabians (2 Ch 911 9221), THis 
name is variously given as Jehoahaz (2 Ch 21” 
95%) and Azariah (22°), The latter is probably a 
blunder, Ahaziah being read by some Heb. MSS, 
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LXX, Pesh., Vulg.; and Jehoahazis merely a trans- 
osition of Ahaziah (ef. Jechoniah =Jehoiachin). 
XX has Ahaziah in 21!", and omits the name in 

253, ‘The other versions, except Vulg., also ignore 

the change. He began to reign in the 110} (Ὁ Καὶ 

9) or 12th (2 K 855) year of Joram of Israel, 

being then 22 years old, and reigned one year 

(2 K 8%), The reading ‘forty and two’ in 2 Ch 

227 is absurd, since his father was 40 years old at 

his death. Pesh. here has ‘22’ and LXX ‘20.’ 

The evil influence which Athaliah, the queen 

mother, had exercised over her husband continued 

unchecked in the reign of her son (2 K 8%”, 2 Ch 

223 4); yet in 2 K 12" we read of ‘ hallowed things’ 

which he had dedicated apparently to J”. 

There is an irreconcilable diserepanecy between 
Kings and Chron. as to the death of A. Joram of 
Israel having renewed the attack on Ramoth- 
gilead in which Ahab had failed, was joined by his 
nephew A. The town was captured (2 K 9), but 
Joram received wounds which compelled him to 
return to Jezreel, It is implied that A. also 
returned to Jerusalem, for he ‘went down’ to see 
Joram at Jezreel (cf. 1 IK 22%) (Ewald evades the 
difficulty by reading in 2 K 8% ‘now Joram went,’ 
etc., omitting ‘with,’ which is adopted in 2 Ch 22°), 
According to Kings, on seeing mua fate, A., 

ursued by Jehu, ‘fled by the way of the garden 
ouse’ (or ‘Beth-haggan,’ Stade, ete.), was mortally 
wounded ‘at the ascent of Gur,’ and died on reach- 
ing Megiddo. His body was carried to Jerusalem, 
and ‘buried with his fathers in the city of David.’ 

Meanwhile the ‘ brethren of Ahaziah,’ ignorant of 

the revolution in Jezreel, had followed him from 

Jerusalem to visit Joram’s children; they were 

met by Jehu on the road between Jezreel and 

Samaria, and were slain, This seems a consistent 

story ; but when the Chronicler came to deal with 

it he found two stumbling-blocks. Tirst, lie has 
previously informed us that A. had no brethren 
living; therefore ‘the brethren of Ahaziah’ become 
in his record ‘the princes of Judah, and the sons 
of the brethren of Ahaziah’ attending their master 
in Samaria or Jezreel; secondly, Kings implies 
that A., an idolater, was buried in the royal 
sepulechres. Now the Chronicler always carefully 
excludes idolaters (e.g. Jehoram, Joash, Amaziah, 

Ahaz) from ‘the sepulehres of the kings,’ and 

therefore he makes A., who was hiding in Samaria, 

be killed and buried there; that he is buried at all 
being for the sake of his good father Jehoshaphat. 

Enough has been said to show that here, as else- 

where, the Chronicler, if more edifying, is not so 

reliable as the earlier writer, 
N. J. D. WHITE. 


AHBAN (j20x ‘ brother of an intelligent one’).— 
A Judahite, son of Abishur (1 Ch 2°), 


AHER (7p ‘another ’).—A Benjamite (1 Ch 713), 
perhaps identical with Ahiram of Nu 26%, 


AHI (πὸ ‘ brother’ ;* by many considered to have 
the same meaning as AHIJAH, wh. see) occurs 
in MT, and consequently in AV and RV, twice: (1) 
a Gadite (1 Ch 5); (2) an Asherite (1 Ch 783). 
But the reading is in neither case free from doubt ; 
in 1 Ch 5 the Syr. omits the name, thus making 
vy.*!> an uninterrupted genealogy of Abihail; 
but the LXX, which gives ZaBovydu (’AxiBotg, A) 
υἱοῦ ᾿Αβδεήλ for bxax 13 ‘NX ns, must have had 
something very like ‘nx before them. The other 
VSS treat ms as an appellative. In 1 Ch 7* for 
mm nx, LAX, B has ᾿Αχιουιά, A ᾿Αχιουρὰ Ὃγά. 
Probably in the original continuous Heb. text 
some compound name in “ne was read (ἢ 7’mN), 

* For a fuller discussion of the meaning of this name 


and the following names beginning with Ahi, see ΝΆΜΕΒ, 
PROPER. 


followed by another name of which the letters 720 
(in 727yn) are a mutilated survival. 


AHIAH.—See AHIJAH. 


G. B. GRAY. 


AHIAM (oyns, meaning doubtful, according to 
some, ‘mother’s brother’).—One of David’s heroes. 
He was son of Sharar (2 S 23"), or Sacar (1 Ch 11°), 
the Hararite. G. B. GRAY. 


AHYAN (jn ‘fraternal,’ B ’Iaaeiu, A ’Aety; 
these forms, together with the divergent text of 
the Syr., render the exact form of the original 
name uncertain).—Ahian was a Manassite, and is 
described as ‘son of Shemida’ (1 Ch 7%); but the 
name is scarcely that of an individual; note in the 
context Abiezer and Sheclem, and οἱ. Nu 26°, 

G. B. GRAY. 

AHIEZER (nyox, ‘brother is help’).—4. Son of 
Ammishaddai, one of the tribal princes who 
represented Dan at the census and on certain other 
oceasions (Nu 113 2° 766-71 1025 (P)), 2. The chief of 
the Benjamite archers who joined David while he 
was in hiding at Ziklag (1 Ch 12°), 

G. B. GRAY. 

AHIHUD (πῖπτε “ brother is majesty.’ In the form 
“mnx (1 Ch 85) the second n is probably an error 
for 7).—1. Ace. to P, Ahihud the son of Shelomi 
was the prince (xv) of the tribe of Asher, who, 
with similar representatives of the other tribes (on 
W. of Jordan), was appointed by Moses, at the 
divine command, to divide Canaan into hereditary 
portions (Nu 34°7(P)). 2. A Benjamite. Probably 
the passage 1 Ch 88:17, the text of which is somewhat 
corrupt, means that Ehud begat Ahihud, and that 
Ahihud and his ‘brother’ Uzza were ancestors of 
the inhabitants of Geba. G. B. Gray. 


AHIJAH (mox or sas ‘brother of J”’).—4. 
Iligh priest in the reign of Saul, and usually 
identified with Ahimelech (Josephus ‘ Abime- 
lech’) of 1 S 21, 22 (so Ewald Hist. of Isr. ii. 
p. 415, n. 3, ‘since Melech, King, may be applied 
also to God’), Ue accompanied Saul’s army as 
possessor of the ephod oracle (1 ἃ 14°); but when 
an oceasion arose for its use, Saul, with his usual 
precipitate self-reliance, interrupted the priest 
while in the very act of consultation (νν. 78: 9). This 
temerity seems to be afterwards tacitly reproved 
by Alijah (v.%°): ‘Let us draw near hither unto 
God.’ The LXX reading in ν. ‘ Bring hither the 
ephod,’ etc., is followed by Jos. (Ané. Vi. vi. 3: ‘ He 
bade the high priest λαβόντα τὴν ἀρχιερατικὴν στολὴν 
προφητεύειν ἢ, ἀπ accepted by most moderns. The 
phrase, ‘bring hither,’ seems appropriated to the 
ephod (1S 23° 307); and when the oracle is again 
consulted (14%), the ΤᾺ δὸς δήλους. . . dos ὁσιό- 
ryta, Vulg. ‘da ostensionem.. . da sanctitatem,’ 
appears to point to the Urim and Thummim which 
were attached to the ephod. On the other hand, 
the ark seems to be used as an oracle in Jg 90:7, 
1 Ch 13%, and it often accompanied the host to 
battle. Aq., Sym., and Vulg. follow the Received 
text. 

We next read of this high priest, when David, 
fleeing from Saul, comes to inquire of the Lord 
by his means (1 5. 9910), as he had often done before 
(22), The tabernacle appears to have been 
transferred to Nob from Shiloh when the latter 
was desolated (Ps 78°, Jer 714 26°), probably 
just after the death of Eli (to whom ‘ the priest— 
Shiloh,’ 1S 143, refers), Ahimelech’s alarm at 
the appearance of so great a man (22') unattended, 
was allayed by David’s plausible explanation ; and 
he actually gave the fugitive the shewbread of the 
priests, and the sword of Goliath, which had been 
suspended as a votive offering. Unfortunately 
there was a witness of the priest’s well-meant zeal, 
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Doeg the Edomite, who was performing some vow. 
Not long after, David’s worst anticipations (2277) 
were realised. Ahimelech, with the eighty-five 
(LAX, 305; Josephus, 385) priests of ‘his father’s 
house,’ was charged with conspiracy by Saul, 
and, notwithstanding his amazed protestations 
of innocence, condemned to instant death. Doeg, 
who did not share the traditional reverence 
felt by the king’s guard for the priests of J”, 
earried out the bloody order with the unnatural 
cruelty of his race. Abiathar alone escaped. 
The judgment on Eh’s house was being con- 
summated. 

2. The Shilonite, of Shiloh (1 K 143), is the pro- 
phet of the rise and fall of Jeroboam1. In 1K 11” 
we find the young ruler thinking out his plans of 
rebellion in a lonely walk, when he is met by 
Ahijah, who comes to consecrate and control his 
ambitious desions. The prophet (LAX, RV) had, 
doubtless by divine command (ef. Is 205, Jer 13), 
clad himself with a new garment. This he rends 
in twelve pieces, and giving ten of them to 
Jeroboam promises him the reversion, on Solomon’s 
death, of the kingdom over ten tribes, and, eon- 
ditionally, ‘a sure house’ lke that of David, 
repeating at the same time the divine judgment 
which had been already (vv.° D?) revealed to 
Solomon, probably through Ahijah himself. Years 
pass by; Jeroboam has realised his ambition, but 
not the ideal set before him by the prophet. His 
eldest son falls sick. The king bethinks him of 
the true seer now [00 years] old and blind; but, 
fearing lest his defection might elicit an adverse 
answer, he sends his wife [Ano] disguised as a poor 
woman, with a poor woman’s offering [ἢ loaves, two 
cakes for his cluldren, grapes, and a jar of honey Ἶ. 
A divine revelation, however, has already un- 
masked the deception. Alijah [sends his lsd to 
meet her and bring her in, treats her gifts with 
scorn] anticipates her with the ‘heavy tidings’ of 
the extirpation of Jeroboain’s house, the dispersion 
of Israel, and, bitterest of all, the death of her 
child [‘ Thy maidens will come forth to meet thee, 
and will say to thee, The child is dead... and 
they will lament for the child, saying, ‘‘Ah Lord !” 

. and the wailing came to meet her’]. The 
second Greek account, from which the details in 
brackets are derived, is found in B after 12%, and 
laces this event before Jeroboam’s accession—an 
impossible place, —introduces Ahijah as a new 
character (2 K 145), and also aseribes to Shemaiah 
a symbolical prophecy similar to that of Ahijah, 
but spoken at Shechem before the rejection of 
Rehoboam. 14:39 is omitted in B, but found in A, 
ete., suppled, according to Field, from Aquila. 
These facts and the want of connexion in 1164 
lead W. Τὰ. Smith to conclude that ‘both parts of 
the story of Ahijah are a fluctuating uncertain 
element in the text’ (OT/C?119). Ewald also says 
that 14°16 are later additions (Hist. of Isr. iv. 
Ρ. 29, ἢ 8). Jos. (Ant. VIII. xi. 1) gives the verses 
in a difierent order, 

Ahijah was one of the historians of Solomon’s 
reign according to 2 Ch 9”, 

8. 1 Καὶ 43, one of two brothers, Solomon’s scribes 
or secretaries. Their father Shisha (Seraiah, 
28 8"; Sheva, 28 20°; Shavsha, 1 Ch 1816) held 
the same post under David. 4. Father of king 
Baasha, 1 K 1577-3 91%, 9 Kk 9% «5. 1 Ch 2% (LKXX 
ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ), youngest son of Jerahmeel, or his 
first wife, if we read with Bertheau, ‘of or from 
Ahijah,’ Ὁ having dropped out. See next verse. 


6. 1 Ch 87, one of the ‘heads of fathers’ houses’ | 
of Geba, a son of Ehud, for which read ‘ Abihud,’ - 


v.° (Pesh., Gritz), or ‘ Ahoah’ (v.*). In the begin- 
ning of the verse read ‘namely’ for ‘and.’ The 
text is very obscure. See Y.P.B. 7 1 Ch 11°, 
the Pelonite, one of David’s mighty men; but 
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Kennicott, ete., read instead ‘ Eliam—Gilonite,’ 
from 28 9853, 8. 1 Ch 26% (In David’s time) ‘ of 
the Levites, Ahijah was over the treasuries.’ 
LXX, followed by Bertheau, ete., reads, ‘the 
Levites, their brethren (i.e. the sons of Ladan, 
v."1), were over,’ etc. 9. Neh 1076 (RV Ahiah), 
one of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed to 
the covenant under Nehemiah. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
ADIKAM (ΟΡ ‘my brother has arisen’).—Son 
of Shaphan, a courtier under Josiah, mentioned as 
one of the deputation sent by the king to Huldah 
the prophetess (2 K 224, 29 Ch 34%), and later 
as using his influence to protect Jeremiah from the 
violence of the populace during the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 26%). He was father of Gedaliah, 
the governor of the land of Judah appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25?" ai.), 
C. F. BURNEY. 
AHILUD (nn, perhaps a contraction of ‘nx 
a5: ‘child’s brother’).—1. (2 S 816 20%, 1 Καὶ 4%, 
1 Ch 18).—Father of Jehoshapliat, the chronicler 
under David and Solomon. 2. (1 K 4%) Father 
of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat 
officers. C. F. BURNEY. 


AHIMAAZ (yyons ‘my brother is wrath’).—41. 
Son of Zadok. He wasa remarkably swift runner, 
whose style was well known (28 1857), and as such 
he played an important part on the occasion of 
Absalom’s rebellion. As had been arranged by 
David (2 S 15% 38, ὅδ, 86). he and Jonathan, son of 
Abiathar, ‘stayed by En-rogel, and a maidservant 
used to go and tell them,’ from the priests, the 
plans of Absalom which had been divulged by 
Hushai, ‘and they went and told King David.’ 
This must have occurred more than once (2 § 1717). 
Details of their last and most critical adventure 
are given (17!8-21), when, aided by a woman’s craft, 
they succeeded in conveying the news that saved 
David’s life. After the battle, Ahimaaz offered 
his services as messenger of victory; but Joab, 
fearing that the odium of being the first to tell of 
Absalom’s death might injure the young man’s 
prospects, refused, out of kindness, to allow him 
to run, and entrusted the duty to the Cushite 
courier. Ahimaaz, however, saw a way out of the 
difficulty; Joab yielded reluctantly to his impor- 
tunity, and Ahimaaz ‘ran by the way of the Plain’ 
(the floor of the Jordan valley, Gn 13" etc.); and 
by superior swiftness, and also, as is implied, by 
taking an easier route, ‘overran the Cushite.’ He 
did not belie David’s description: ‘He is a good 
man, and cometh with good tidings,’ for by an 
adroit suppressio vert he achieved his purpose, and 
left to the Cushite the ungrateful office of breaking 
the king’s heart. We read nothing more of Ahimaaz 
after this. It does not appear that he was ever 
high priest, since Azariah his son (1 Ch 6*%) seems 
to have succeeded Zadok (1 K 435. 2. (1 5 14°) 
Father of Alinoam, Saul’s wife. 3. (1 K 45) One 
of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. He had 
the district of Naphtali as the field of his operations. 
Since he alone of the twelve has no father men- 
tioned, it has been conjectured that he may pos- 
sibly be the son of Zadok; but he surely would 
have succeeded his father in the high priesthood. 
Ahimaaz married Basemath, one of Solomon’s 
daughters. Another of these officers made a similar 
alliance, which indicates that they held a high 
rank, N. J. ἢ. WUITE. 


AHIMAN ΠΡ ΤΕ τ on the form, see Moore as cited 
below).—1. The sons of Anak or Anakites (see 
ANAK) are frequently mentioned, chiefly in D; but 
the special names Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai 
oceur only in JE (Nu 13”, Jos 15") and Jg 1”, cf. 
γι According to these passages, Ahiman, 
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Sheshai, and Talmai were ‘sons’ or ‘children of 
Anak?’ (paym ‘1a or ‘yr >: for the latter, ef. > 
mpin 2 § 216-18), whose father was Arba (Jos 15”, 
perhaps P). But, as a matter of fact, neither 
Anak (=long-necked) nor Arba (=four: with 
Kiriath-arba cf. Beer-sheba) are personal names 
(see Moore, Judges 13. There is therefore no 
reason to doubt what the context of the above- 
cited passages suggests, viz. that Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai are the names, not of individuals, but 
of clans. 

A., then, was a clan resident in Hebron (the 
more familiar name of Kiriath-arba) at the time of 
the Heb. conquest, and driven thence by Caleb. The 
clan may have been of Aramaic origin, since the 
names of Sheshai and Talmai are of an Aram. type, 
and the name Ahiman has analogy in Aram. as 
well as Heb. See further, Driver, Dewt. p. 23f.; 
Moore, Judges, p. 24 f. 

2. The name of a family or division of door- 
keepers, 1 Ch 9". This name is absent, not only 
from the briefer list in Neh 1113, but also from the 
longer list in Ezr 1052, (=1 Es 5%). It is possible, 
therefore, that the name (jo"nx) in Chron. is simply 
-due to dittography from the following word o7'ns 
(=their brethren); if this be so, it may have been 
facilitated by association with the Anakites (see 
No. 1), the preceding name in Chron.—l'almon— 
closely resembling in sownd the Anakite Talmai. 
But the genuineness of the name is defended by 
Bertheau ; cf. the fowr names in v.™ and the four 
divisions suggested by vv.?4-?6, G. B. GRAY. 


AHIMELECH ( Toy ‘brotherof Melek (Molech)’), 
—4. Theson of Ahitub, and grandson of Phinehas. 
He either succeeded his brother Ahijah in the 
priesthood, or was the same person under another 
name (1 S 14*38),. Qn the supposition that they 
are identical, the main facts regarding him (15 21! 
299-19) are given under AHIJAH; see also Doze. In 
2S 817 and i Ch 24° it is generally supposed 
that the names of Abiathar and Ahimelech have 
been transposed by a copyist, so that we need not 
reckon another Ahimelech, grandson of the first. 
2. A Hittite, who joined David when a fugitive, 
and became one of his captains (1 § 26°). 

k. M. Boyn. 

AHIMOTH (nions, apparently ‘ brother is death’). 
—Mentioned only im the genealogy of 1 Ch 6% 
(Heb. v!), where ἴα appears as son of Elkanah and 
brother of Amasai. For a discussion of the text 
and purpose of the genealogy, sce Bertheau; cf. 
also MAHATH (ν. 5). G. B. GRAY. 


AHINADAB (2158 ‘brother is generous’).—Son 
of Iddo, one of the 12 officers appointed by Solomon 
for the victualling of the royal household. He 
was stationed at Mahanaim (1 K 419). 

G. B. GRAY. 

AHINOAM (oyins ‘brother is pleasantness’).—1. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and the wife of Saul (15S 14°). 
2. Ahinoam the Jezreelitess was one of the two 
women—Abigail being the other—whom David 
married after Michal had been taken from him. 
A. and Abigail were both with David while he 
sojourned with Achish at Gath, and were sub- 
sequently at Ziklag ; from the latter city they were 
carried off by the Amalekites, but rescued by David 
and his men (1 8 8018), After Saul’s death A. and 
Abigail went up to Hebron with David, and there 
A. gave birth to David’s firstborn, Amnon (1 8 9555 
27° 30°, 2S 2? 3°, 1 Ch 34). G. B. GRAY. 


AHIO (iny)\—4. Appears to be the name of a son 
of Abinadab (No. 1), and brother of Uzzah who 
drove the cart on which the ark was placed when 
removed from Abinadab’s house (28 6% 4, 1 Ch 137). 


In all three cases the LXX renders the word of ! 


ἀδελφοὶ αὐτοῦ, which merely involves a different 
pronunciation of thé same consonants—ny; this 
may be right, but on the whole a proper name seems 
more probable in the context. 2. (LXCX ἀδελφὸς 
(A ἀδελφοὶ) αὐτοῦ, 1 Ch 8581. ἀδελφός (A ἀδελφοί, 1 Ch 
987)) A son of Jciel, and brother of Kish, the 
father of Saul. 3. Another Ahio is mentioned in 
the genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch 8), Here alse 
the LXX has ἀδελφὸς (A ἀδελφοὶ) αὐτοῦ, and in this 
case is probably right. Cf. Bertheau, in loco. 
G. B. Gray. 

AWIRA (yvos).—Son of Enan, one of the 12 tribal 
princes who represented Naphtali at the census 
and on certain other occasions (Nu 110 229 778. 83 
1027 (P)). 


AHIRAM, AHIRAMITES (cvs, ‘oraxn ὁ brother 
is exalted’).—The eponym of a Benj. family—the 
Ahiramites, Nu 26 (P). The name A. occurs in 
the corrupt forms ‘7x (see En) in Gn 467% (P), and 
minx (see AHARAH) in 1 Ch 81; in defence of the 
originality of the form Ahiram, see Gray, Stud. in 
Heb. Proper Names, p. 35. G. B. Gray. 


AHISAMACH (qnons ‘brother has supported ’).— 
A Danite, father of Oholiab (AV Aholiab), Ex 318 
809: 38” (P). 


AHISHAHAR (cnv'nx (pausal form) ‘brother is 
dawn’) is deseribed in the Benjamite genealogies as 
one of the ‘sons of Bilhan,’ 1 Ch 7. See under 
BILHAN. 


AHISHAR (7px ‘my brother has sung’’).—Super- 
intendent of Solomon’s household (1 K 48). 


AHITHOPHEL (bsivny ‘my brother is folly’— 
Oxf. Heb. Lex.), was a native of Giloh, a town in 
the south-western part of the highlands of Judea, 
identified uncertainly with a village three miles 
north-west of Halhul. He was a very influential 
counsellor of David, his reputation for political 
sagacity being unrivalled; but he was destitute of 
principle, a man of craft rather than of character 
(2 S 15-17%, 1 Ch 27%). He joimed the rebellion 
of Absalom, possibly through ambition, possibly 
out of sympathy with the resentment of his tribe 
of Judah at the decline of its tribal pre-eminence. 
It is supposed by some that he was also the 
erandfather of Bathsheba (cf. 2 S 23" with 115); 
but the identification of her father with the son 
of A. is open to question, though certainly possible. 
The policy he advised was that Absalom should 
take possession of his father’s harem, thus showing 
that no parden could be expected from David, and 
that he should proceed at once in pursuit of his 
father. When Hushai’s counsel of delay prevailed, 
A. recognised the necessary failure of the enter- 
prise, withdrew to Giloh, and hanged himself 
(2 S 17%). There is no other case of deliberate 
suicide, except in war, mentioned in the OT, 
and the parallel in the NT is the case of Judas 
Allusions to A. have been found in Ps 419 55% 
594. and elsewhere; but these must not be treated 
as designed, and no inference can be drawn from 
them as to the authorship of the psalms. The 
Talmud and Midrashim occasionally refer to him. 
In the latter he is classed with Balaam as an 
instance of the rnin which overtakes wisdom that 
is not the gift of Heaven; and in the former (Baba 
bathra 1. 7) the great lesson of his life is said to be, 
‘Be not in strife with the house of David, and 
break off from none of its rule.’ Kt. W. Moss. 


AHITOB (B ᾿Αχειτώβ, A ᾽Αχιτ-, AV Achitod), 

1 Es 82.—An ancestor of Ezra, son of Amarias and 
father of Saddulx [Abitub]. 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
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AHITUSB (ὩΣ ‘brother is goodness’).—1. Son 
of Phinehas and grandson of Eli, the father of 
Ahimelech or Ahijah the priest who was put to 
death by Saul (1S 143 22%), 2. Ace. ἰο 9 Καὶ 81 (-- 
1 Ch 18:6) the father, ace. to 1 Ch 94% Neh 11 the 
grandfather, of Zadok the priest who was con- 
temporary with David and Solomon. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether this A. does not owe 
his existence to a copyist’s error. The text of 
2 5. 8” should probably run Woon ΞΖ wan prs 
nomejya: ‘And Zadok and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub’ (so Wellhausen, 
Budde, Kittel, Driver). 3. Still more exposed to 
suspicion is the existence of another A., father of 
another Zadok (1 Ch 6, 1 Es 87,2 Es 1. ἃ. 
An ancestor of Judith, Jth 81, AV Acitho. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AHLAB (29ny), Jg 11.—A city of Asher. The 
site is supposed to be that of the later Gush 
Halab or Gischala (Jos. Life, 10; Wars, ΧΙ. 
xxi, 1), now El-J/ish in Upper Galilee ; but this is, 
of course, uncertain. See Neubauer, Géog. Tal. 
5.0. Gushhalab; and Reland, Pal. Idlustr. Ὁ. 817. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AHLAI (ony “Ὁ that!’ ef. Ps 1195).—4. The 
daughter (ἢ) of Sheshan (1 Ch 231, ef. v.44). 2. The 
father of Zabad, one of David’s mighty men 
(1 Ch 11%). 


AHOAH (ning).—Son of Bela, a Benjamite (1 Ch 84 
=m of ν.. See AHIJAH (6). The patronymic 
Ahohite occurs in 2 5 23°. 


AHU MAI (‘o:ns).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4?). 


AHUZZAM (oynx ‘possessor,’ AV Ahuzam).—A 
man of Judah (1 Ch 4°). 


AHUZZATH (nins ‘ possession ’),—‘ The friend’ of 
Abimelech, the Philistine of Gerar, mentioned on 
the occasion when the latter made a league with 
Isaac at Beershcba (Gn 26%), The position of 
‘king’s friend’ may possibly have been an official 
one, and the title a technical one (ef. 1 K 4°, 
L Ch 27%). The rendering of the LXX gives a 
different conception, that of ‘ pronubus’ or friend 
of the bridegroom (Ὀχοζὰθ ὁ νυμφαγωγὸς αὐτοῦ). For 
the fem. termination -ath, cf. the Phil. name 
‘Goliath’ (see Driver’s note on 1 § 174) and the 
Arabian name ‘ Genubath’ (1 K 11%). 

Hf. E. Ry Lez. 

AHZAI (ins for ayn ‘J” hath grasped, AV 
Ahasai).—A priest, Neh 11=Jahzerah, 1 Ch 9”, 


Al (ὑπ), Jos 72% 85.539 101? 129, Ezr 958. Neh 7% 
(Jer 499, a clerical error for Alt), called Hai in 
Gn 12° 13° AV; and Aija (xy “Ayyd) in Neh 11°. 
In Is (10°) Aiath (n:y).—The name means ‘ heap,’ 
and it is not enumerated as an inhabited place 
after the conquest until about B.c. 700, but secnis 
to have been inhabited after the Captivity. The 
situation is defined as east of Bethel, beside Beth 
Aven, with valleys to the north and west (Jos 
gH. 12)) The site which agrecs with these con- 
ditions is found at Hazydn, immediately south of 
a conspicuous stone mound called Ht-Tell, ‘the 
mound.’ There is a deep ravine to the north, an 
open valley to the west, and a flat plain to 5. and 
EK. This site is 24 miles S.E. of Bethel, and on 
the road thence to the Jordan Valley. It is 
evidently the site of an ancient town, with rock- 
cut tombs, See STV P vol. 11. sh. xiv. Some MSS 
read Aija for Gaza (1.6. my for ay) in 1 Ch 7*, 
which appears to be the correct rendering. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AIAH (7y).—1. Son of Zibeon (Gn 36% (AV 
Ajah), 1 Ch 1”), 2. Father of Rizpah, Saul’s con- 
cubine (2 S 87 218. 10 11), 


AIATH, Is 10%; AIJA, Neh 11*.—See ΑἹ. 


AIJALON (by), AV Ajalon, Jos 10” 19%, 
2 Ch 28; Aijalon, Jos 21%, Jg 1% 12",1 § 14%, 
1 Ch 6 88, 2 Ch 11° (in Jg 12” a place of 
the name is noticed in Zebulun, otherwise un- 
known).—This town in Dan was in the Shephelah, 
beneath the ascent of Bethhoron. It is the modern 
village of Ydlo. The name appears to mean ‘ place 
of the deer.’ The town is clearly noticed in a 
letter from the king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, as Aialuna. It was known 
to the Jews in the 4th eent. A.D. (Onomasticon, 
s.v. Aialon) as less than 2 Roman miles from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, on the read to Jerusalem. This 
agrees with the situation of YAlo and ’AmwéAs, 
See SWPP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AIJELETH HASH-SHAHAR, Ps 22 (title).—See 
PSALMS. 


AIM.—To ‘aim at,’ in the sense of ‘conjecture,’ 
‘make guesses at,’ occurs Wis 13° ‘For if they 
were able to know so much that they could aim at 
(στοχάζομαι, RV ‘explore’) the world.’ Cf. H. 
Smith (1593), ‘No marvel if he did aim that his 
death was near at hand.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AIN (, usually spelled “Ayin, and represented 
in transliteration by ‘) is the sixteenth letter of 
the Heb. ALPHABET (wh. see), and so is used to 
introduce the sixteenth part of Ps 119. See 
PSALMS. 


AIN ((ν ‘an eye, or spring ’).—1. On the northern 
boundary of Israel, as given Nu 34%. It lay 
west (S.W.?) of Riblah. It is almost impossible 
now to describe the boundary there given. 
Riblah has been identified with the village still 
bearing that name, 20 miles south-west of Hums 
(Emesa) and Zedad, with Sadfid some 30 miles 
east of Riblah ; other points are unknown. Robin- 
son, following Thomson, places Ain at ‘Ain el-‘Asy, 
the main fountain of the Orontes, about 15 miles 
south-west of Riblah (Researches (1852), p. 538). 
Conder identifies this with Hazor-Enan (Heth and 
Moab, p. 7 ff.). A deseription of this fountain 
of the Orontes will be found in the passages 
referred to. On the whole question, see under 
PALESTINE, and other places named with Ain 
in Nu 3474; also A. B. Davidson’s Ezekiel, pp. 
351, 352. 

2. Jos 15 197 and 1 Ch 4%. Here Ain and 
Rimmon should apparently be read as one name, 
Ain-Rimmon= En-Rimmon, which see. 

A. HENDERSON. 

AIR (Οὐ Ψ, ἀήρ, οὐρανός) is the first of the three 
divisions—‘ the heaven above,’ ‘the earth beneath,’ 
and ‘the water under the earth.’ Its usual sense 
is the atmosphere resting upon the earth, with 
special terms for the highest heavens and for air 
in motion, as wind, breath, ete. As the locality of 
air is above the earth, so its language is that of 
the supernatural. As the emblem of the insub- 
stantial, and the antithesis of ‘flesh and blood’ 
(Eph 613), it is regarded as the dwelling - place 
of powers which, though under God, are over 
man. 

Satan is described as ‘the prince of the power of 
the air’ (Eph 2?), and the war of the Lord is there 
lifted out of all tribal provincialism, and declared 
to be a world-wide conflict between elemental good 
and evil. For safety and success in this battle ‘ the 
whole armour of God’ is needed. In Dt 32!’ the 
heathen gods are called Shedhim, the term by which 
modern Jews denote the malignant spirits that are 
considered to infest the air. The fear of offending 
them makes the uneducated Jewish woman say, 


AKAN 


‘By your leave’! when throwing out water from 
her doorstep: and the dread of their congregated 
power makes the Jews walk quickly in the funeral 
procession. The same superstition passed into the 
Christian Church with regard to the efficacy of the 
passing bell. The Jews in thesynagogue-worship, 
when repeating the solemn watchword of Israel, 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,’ 
prolong the pronunciation of the word 1x ‘ one,’ as 
a protection against the hostility of the air-powers. 
See DEMON. G. M. MACKIE. 


AKAN (jpy).—A descendant of Esau (Gn 367). 
The name appears in 1 Ch 115 as Jakan. 


AKATAN (‘Acardv, AV Acatan), 1 Es 8°°,—lather 
of Joannes, who returned with Ezra, called Hak- 
katan, Fizr 818, 


AKELDAMA (Ac 1° WH ᾿Ακελδαμάχ, TR ’Axed- 
δαμά, AV Aceldama).—The popular name of ‘the 
field of blood,’ bought with the money paid to and 
returned by the traitor, Mt 277°. ‘The language 
of Ac 1* scems also to imply that it was so named 
as the scene of his suicide. It is not impossible 
that a spot so defiled would be eagerly sold and 
bought in the circumstances described. Such a 
place must have always been needed (Jer 2674), 
and at the time this ‘field’ was purchased, owing 
to the multitude of ‘strangers’ dwelling in and 
visiting Jerusalem, there may have been urgent 
need for a larger place of burial, and a difficulty 
of procuring land for such a purpose. The place 
had been previously known as ‘the potter’s field,’ 
and seems to be identified with ‘the potter’s house’ 
of Jer 18? 19°, which was in the valley of the son 
of Hinnom, the scene in earlier times of Molech- 
worship, and subsequently defiled as a place of 
burial (Jer 79°, 2 Κα 23"), The traditional site 
is still known as Hakk-ed-Dumm (in the 12th 
cent. called Chaudemar, a manifest corruption 
of the original). It is situated half-way up the 
hill, to the south of the Pool of Siloam, on a level 
spot. ‘It is now a partly ruined building, 78 ft. 
long outside and 57 ft. wide, erected over rock- 
cut caves and a deep trench.’ Originally there 
had been tombs cut in a natural cave, which forms 
the inner or southern part; and though these 
have been broken up to enlarge the space, six 
‘loculi’ remain on the western side and two on 
the eastern. A deep trench has been cut in front 
of the original rock-tombs, 30 ft. deep, 21 ft. 
wide, and 63 ft. long. The wall built on the 
outer edge of the trench is about 30 ft. high. A 
stone roof thrown over the trench joins the hill 
face (PHFS¢, 1892, p. 283 ff.). Apparently there 
was a cliff here with a natural cave in the 
face of it. This may have been used, as caves 
frequently are, as a potter’s workshop. But the 
name of the gate, ‘ Harsith,’ Jer 19° ‘the gate of 
potsherds,’ would rather indicate that the site of 
the potter’s workshop was close by tlie gate, and 
not across a valley from it; his work would also 
require a supply of water to be at hand; nor can 
the Valley of Hinnom be said to be conclusively 
identified. According to Eusebius, Akeldama was 
on the north of the city ; Jerome (by a slip or of 
design) places it on the south. From the seventh 
century (Arculph) it has been pointed out on the 
presently accepted site. WKrafft (Top. Jer. p. 198) 
says he saw clay dug at Hakk-ed-Dumm; but 
Schick denies that potter’s clay is found there, and 
says that only a kind of chalk used to mix with 
clay 15 got higher up the hill; but even if it were, 
clay is not used where it is found, but where 
facilities for its use are greatest. The ownership 


of the spot has been more valued in later times than | 


when purchased by the chief priests. In the 12th 
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eent. the Latins got it from the Syrians, in the 
16th cent. it was in the possession of the Armenians, 
in the 17th cent. of the Greeks, and it passed again 
to the Armenians, who at the close of that century 
paid a rent for it to the Turks. More strange is 
the virtue attached to its soil of quickly consuming 
dead bodies, because of which, notwitlistanding its 
history, 270 shiploads are said to have been taken 
to form the Campo Santo at Rome, and seven 
shiploads to Pisa for a like purpose. Schick cal- 
culates the accumulation in it of bones and small 
stones at 10 to 15 ft. deep. 


AKKOS (Ακκώς, A ; ᾿Ακβώς, Bs; AV Accoz), 1 Es 
588 -- HAKIKOZ (wh. see). 


AKKUB (mpy).—4. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 82). 
2. A Levite, one of the porters at the E. gate of 
the temple, the eponym of a family that returned 
from the Exile (1 Ch 917, Ezr 2%, Neh 7% 11 12%), 
ealled in 1 Ἐπ 538 Dacubi. 8. The name of a family 
of Nethinim (Ezr 2”), called in 1 Es 5° Acud. 4, 
A Levite who helped to expound the law (Neh 87), 
LXX omits. Called in 1 Es 913 Jacubus. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AKRABBIM (raipy myn), Nu 344, Jg 1% Less 
correctly Acrabbim Jos 153 AV, ‘The Scorpion 
Pass.’—The name given to an ascent on the south 
side of the Dead Sea, a very barren region. See 
DEAD SEA. C. R. CONDER. 


A. HENDERSON. 


AKRABATTINE (AxpaBarrlyy) in Idumea (1 Mac 
δ᾽, AV Arabattine).—The region near Akrabbim. 


ALABASTER. See Box, MINERALS. 
ALAMOTH, Ps 46 (title), 1 Ch 15°°.—See PSALMS. 


ALBEIT.—Albeit is a contraction for ‘all be it,’ 
and means ‘al(l) though it be.’ Properly it should 
be, and sometimes is, followed by ‘ that’; but when 
regarded as a single word (=although), ‘that’ is 
omitted. It occurs only in Eizk 13’ ‘a. I have 
not spoken,’ and Philem?® ‘a. I do not say to 
thee’ (RV ‘that I say not unto thee’); but 18 more 
freq. in Apocr., Wis 11° Sus! ] Mac 12° 15% 
2 Mac 45, J. HASTINGS. 


ALCIMUS (op:5x ‘God sets up,’ grecised into 


"Αλκιμος, ‘valiant,’ and abbreviated into op, whence 


᾿Τάκειμος, Jos. Ant, XII. ix. δ, and ᾿Ἰάκιμος, ἐδ. KX. 
x. 3) was the son (Baba bathra i. 33), or more pro- 
bably the sister’s son (J/tdrash rabba 65 et al.), of 
Jose ben-Joeser, the famous pupil of Antigonus of 
Socho. He was a native of Zeruboth, of Aaronic 
descent, but a leader of the Syrian and Hellenizing 
party. By Antiochus Eupator he was nominated 
to the high priesthood (B.C. 162), but was unable 
to exercise its functions on aceount of the im- 
fluence in Jerus. of Judas Maeccabeus. Retiring to 
Antioch, he gathered around him ‘the lawless and 
ungodly men of Israel’ (1 Mae 75), by which is 
probably meant such members of the Hellenizing 
party as had been driven from Jerus. by the 
successes of Judas. As soon as Demetrius Soter 
had established himself at Antioch, the party of A. 
charged Judas with treason, and secured the king’s 
favour for themselves. Demetrius was persuaded 
to renominate A. to the high priesthood, and to 
send an army under Bacchides, governor of 
Mesopotamia, with orders to install A. and to 
punish the Maccabees. The march of Bacchides 
does not appear to have been opposed; and at 
Jerus. it was found that many of the Hasidim 
were ready to support A., ostensibly because of his 
priestly descent, but really perhaps because of their 
suspicion of the dynastic designs of Judas. Sixty 
of their leaders, amongst whom is said (idrask 
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rabba) to have been Jose ben-Joeser himself, were, 
however, soon after put to death together, by the 
order of the joint representatives of the Syrian 
king ; and on the part of Bacchides further cruelties 
followed. The eftect was to reduce the people to a 
condition of sullen submission; and Bacchides 
returned to Antioch, leaving a sufficient force to 
maintain A. in his priestly and vice-regal dignity. 
For a very short time the support of the Syrian 
troops enabled him to carry out his Hellenizing 
policy. Buta reaction soon took place in favour 
of the party of Judas, who forsook the retirement 
in which he had remained during the presence of 
Bacchides in the country, and made himself master 
of all the outlying districts. A. went in person to 
the king, and by means of large presents secured 
the despatch of a second force under Nicanor, who 
was appointed to the governorship of Judea. 
Nicanor at first formed an alliance, and apparently 
an intimate friendship, with Judas. But A., dis- 
pleased at the neglect to install him in his office, 
returned again to Demetrius, who sent strict orders 
to Nicanor to seize Judas and bring him at once 
to Antioch. Judas managed to escape from an 
attempt to overcome him by treachery; and the 
two armies met at Adasa, near Bethhoron, on the 
13th of Adar (March, B.c. 161). Nicanor fell in 
the battle, and the Syrian army was almost 
annihilated. Another army was collected by 
Demetrius, and sent into Jud#a under the com- 
mand of Bacchides. Judas was defeated and slain 
at the battle of Eleasa, and Bacchides proceeded to 
occupy Jerus. This time Bacchides remained in 
the country, and effectually protected A., who was 
at last able to discharge without hindrance his high 
aes duties. His chief object appears to have 

een to abolish the separation of Jew from Greek. 
With that view he commanded the destruction of 
‘the wall of the inner court of the sanctuary,’ and 
also of ‘the works of the prophets.’ The former 
has been identified with the Soreg, or low wooden 
breastwork before the steps leading between the 
courts; but the allusion seems to be rather to the 
wall itself, marking the limits beyond which 
Gentiles and the unclean were not allowed to pass. 
This was one of the separatist characteristics of the 
temple, ascribed in tradition sometimes to Haggai 
and Zechariah, sometimes to the members of the 
Great Synagogue. But before the destruction was 
completed, A. died (B.c. 160) of paralysis. Pss 74, 
79. 80 have been interpreted as reflecting the senti- 
ments of pious Jews during his priesthood. But 
the best authority for the period is 1 Mac 75-59 91-57, 
though cautious use may be made also of 2 Mac 
141-31. and Jos. Ant. XII. ΙΧ. 5, XII. x. 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEMA (ἐν ᾿Αλάμοις A, ᾿Αλέμοις ἃ), 1 Mac 578,—A 

city in Gilead. The site is unknown. 


ALEMETH (noby).—41. A son of Becher the 
Benjamite (1 Ch 78, AV Alameth). 2. A descendant 
of Saul (1 Ch 8589 9%), 


ALEPH (s).—First letter of Heb. Alphabet. 
See ALPHABET, PSALMS, and A. 


ALEXANDER (’Adé£avdpos)—The name occurs 
five times in NT, and apparently belongs to as 
many distinct persons. 

1. Mk 15%. A son of SIMON of Cyrene, and 
brother of RUFUS (see these names). <A. and 
Rufus are evidently expected to be familiar names 


to the readers. Very possibly they were Christian 
Jews. 
2. Ac 48, ‘Annas the high priest was therc, and 


Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest’ (RV). 
Of this A. nothing further is knowr. The sug- 


gestion of Baronius, Pearson, and Lightfoot, that 
he was the well-known Alabarch (on this title see 
Schiirer, H/P 11. ii. 280) of Alexandria and brother 
of Philo (Jos. ἀπέ. XVII. viii. 1, ef. XIX. v. 1), 
‘scarcely needs serious discussion’ (Edersheim). 
Philo was of high and wealthy birth (Jos. Xx. v. 2), 
but Jerome’s statement (de Viris Illustr. xi.) that 
he was ‘de genere sacerdotum’ is unsupported by 
any evidence. 

ὃ. Ac 19%, ‘And some of the multitude in- 
structed A., the Jews putting him forward. And 
A. beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
a defence unto the people. But when they per- 
ceived that he was a Jew’... ete. etc. (RVm). 
The Jews were a natural and usual object of 
the religious animosity (cf. ἱερόσυλοι v.*”, and Ro 2”), 
which on this occasion they had done nothing to 
provoke. A. is put forward by his co-religionists to 
clear them of complicity with St. Paul, but the en- 
raged mob will give no Jew ahearing. The absence 
ofany τις suggests (cf. v.°) that A. was well known at 
Ephesus ; he may even have been one of the ἐργάται 
or τεχνῖται of v.%, and thus identifiable with No. 5; 
but this, although it is stated (by Ewald, apud 
Nosgen, 17 doc.) that Jews were sometimes engaged 
in forbidden trades, lacks evidence. 

4, 1 Ti 1%, Mentioned with HYMENAEUS (cf. 
2 Ti 2!") as one of the unconscientious teachers who 
had ‘made shipwreck concerning the faith.’ St. 
Paul ‘delivered them unto Satan’ (cf. 1 Co 5°, and 
see SATAN). There is no strong reason to identify 
this A. with No. 5. 

8. 2Ti 44, This A. (1) was a smith (yadkevs). 
The word originally meant a worker in copper ; but 
as other metals came to be more commonly worked, 
it became applicable (Lid. and δ. s.v.) to workers 
in any metal, esp. iron (Gn 4% LXX, see also 
TRADES). This makes possible, but by no means 
proves, the identity of A. with No. 3, ifthe latter 
could be shown to be one of the craftsmen of Demet- 
rius. (2) A. had ‘done’ (ἐνεδείξατο) St. Paul many 
evils; in particular he had greatly withstood (λίαν 
ἀντέστη, οἷ. Ac 13°) his words. (3) Timothy is 
cautioned against a like experience. This last point 
locates A. with Timothy at Ephesus, and makes it 
probable that (2) also refers to something that had 
taken place when St. Paul was last there (1 Ti 15). 
If (2) refers to heretical teaching, our present A. 
might be identified with No. 4. But (2) is equally 
compatible with Jewish hostility; and if so, we 
might combine (1) and (2) with the object of identi- 
fying him with No. 3. In any ease No. 5 is the 
only possible link between ὃ and 4. For specimens 
of the many possible conjectures on the whole sub- 
ject, see the comm. im doc. and Holtzmann, Pastor- 
albriefe, p. 255 sq. Tf, with many critics, we regard 
the Epistles to Timothy as non-Pauline, we might 
follow the last-named writer in regarding Ac 19” 
as the basis of the notice in 2 Ti; but in reality 
the two passages have nothing in common except 
the name; the malicious personal antagonism 
which is so prominent here is unhinted at there. 

A. ROBERTSON. 

ALEXANDER III. (Αλέξανδρος, ‘defender of 
men’), known as the Great, was the son of Philip 11, 
king of Macedonia, and of Olympias, a Molossian 
princess, and was born at Pella, B.c. 356. He 
succeeded his father in B.c. 336, and two years later 
set out on his eastern expedition. The battles of 
the Granicus (B.C. 334) and of Issus (B.C. 333) made 
him master of S.W. Asia. Egypt wasnext subdued, 
and Alexandria founded in B.c. 331. The discon- 
tent of his army thwarted his designs upon India, 
and in B.C, 323 he died at Babylon. 

For Alexander’s connexion with the Jews, the 
principal authority is Jos. Ant. Ix. viii. 3-6. The 
story runs that, whilst he was besieging Tyre, A. 
sent orders to the Jews to transfer their allegiance 
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to him, and to supply him with provisions and 
auxiliaries. The high priest refused on the ground 
of his oath of fidelity to Darius. A. destroyed 
Tyre, took Gaza (B.C. 332) after a two months’ 
siege (Diodor. xvii. 8; Arrian, 11. 26, 27), and 
marched against Jerus. The high priest Jaddua 
(Neh 12”), or Simon the Just (Yoma 69), was 
taught in a dream what to do, and led out the 
priests and the people to meet him. At Sapha 
(nay She watched’; known also as Scopus, Jos. 
Wars, V. ii. 3, an eminence near Jerus. whence city 
and temple were all visible) the priest and the 
king met. A. bowed before the divine name on 
the priest’s tiara, and to the protestations of 
Parmenio replied that in a dream at Dium he 
had seen such a figure as Jaddua’s, and had 
been promised success and guidance on the way. 
Escorted by the priests, he entered Jerus., sacri- 
ficed in the temple under the direction of the high 
priest, and, when shown the Book of Dan., inter- 
preted of himself such passages as 821 and 11°. 
Before leaving the city he guaranteed to the Jews 
in all his dominions protection in the usages of 
their fathers, and immunity from taxation in their 
sabbatical years. How much of this story is legend- 
ary, it is impossible to decide. It is found in the 
Talmud as well as in Josephus. The silence of the 
classical historians (Arrian, Curtius, Plutarch, and 
the Epitomists) is inconclusive, as they are gener- 
ally silent concerning matters relating to the Jews. 
The position and the suspected attitude of Jerus. 
make a visit on the part of A. probable in view of 
his contemplated expedition against Egypt. And 
though imagination has clearly been at work with 
the details of the narrative, the balance of proba- 
bility is in favour of its substantial historicity. 

By A. Palestine was included in the province of 
Cele - Syria, which extended from Lebanon to 
Egypt. The governor was Andromachus, who chose 
as his residence the town of Samaria, because of its 
central position, and possibly also of the amenities 
of theneighbourhood. Againsthim the Samaritans 
rose in revolt, prompted by jealousy of the privi- 
leged Jews, by resentment at the establishment 
amongst them of the seat of government, or by the 
opportunity afforded by the absence in Egypt of 
such of their compatriots as were most favourably 
disposed towards A. (Jos. Ant. XI. vill. 6). Setting 
fire to the house of Andromachus, they burnt him 
alive. The news reached A. just after he had 
received the submission of Egypt; and, hastening 
back, he put to death the leaders of the revolt 
(Curt. iv. 8. 10), and removed the rest of the people 
from their city, planting a colony of Macedonians 
in their stead. From that time Shechem, at the 
foot of Mt. Gerizim, becanie the religious centre 
of the Samaritans. Coins of A. have been found 
coined at Ashkelon and Acco (Ptolemais), and also, 
if Miiller’s identifications are correct, at Caesarea, 
Scythopohs, and Rabbah (Miller, Nwmismatique 
ad’ Alexandre, 303-309); but it cannot be inferred 
with confidence that these towns were made by him 
sub-capitals of districts, as such coins were issued 
by the Diadochoi long after the death of A. Not 
only were large numbers of the Samaritans settled 
by him in the Thebais (Jos. Ant. ΧΙ. viii. 6), and of 
Jews in Alexandria (ὁ. XIX. v.2; Apion. ii. 4) and 
in the Egyp. villages (see the evidence of papyri in 
Mahaffy, Piolemies, 86, n.), but many of the latter 
appear to have willingly enrolled themselves in his 
army. When he was rebuilding the temple of Bel 
in Babylon, his soldiers were ordered to assist in 
removing the rubbish. The Jews are said to have 
refused on the grounds that any dealing with 
idolatry was forbidden them, and that their Serip- 
tures predicted the permanency of the destruction 
of the temple of Bel. They were threatened and 
punished in vain. Appealing to A., they were 


exempted from the task, in virtue of the original 
stipulation that they ‘should continue under the 
laws of their fathers.’ The incident again is of 
doubtful authenticity ; but it is in agreement with 
all the traditions of the kindly attitude of A. 
towards the Jews. 

In the Biblical books A. is expressly mentioned 
only in 1 Mac 117 02, though several passages in 
Dan. are frequently interpreted as alluding to hin. 


LiTERATURE.—The sources of A.’s history are examined in 
Freeman, Hist. Hssays, 2nd ser. Ess. 5, to which add Pauly, 
RH, art. ‘ Alexander,’ and Mahaffy, Ptolemies, where in § 66 
evidence is adduced in favour of the novel suggestion, that A.’s 
friendship to the Jews was due to his desire to use them usa 
kind of intelligence department to his army. For the rabbinical 
traditions see Derenbourg, Ist. de fa Pal.i. 41ff.; Hamburger, 
RE ii, 44-47. Droysen, Gesch,. Alex. des Grossen (Hamburg, 1837), 
and Gesch. des Hellentemus (Gotha, 1877) are of special value. 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEXANDER BALAS was either a natural son 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. XIII. ii, 1; Liv. 
Fipit. 50; Strabo, xii.), or a lad of Smyrna who 
claimed such descent (Justin, xxxv. 1; Appian, 
Syr. 67). In the latter (more likely) case, Balas was 
his proper name, and its etymology is unknown; 
in εἶν former case the name may be connected 
with the Aram. xdya ‘lord.’ He also assumed his 
reputed father’s title of Epiphanes (1 Mac 10}). 
He was set up as a pretender to the throne of 
Demetrius Soter, whose despotism had alienated 
his subjects and offended his neighbours, by the 
three allied kings, Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, 
Attalus ul. of Pergamum, and Ariarathes Vv. of 
Cappadocia. The Romans also supported his 
claims (Polybius, xxxiil. 14. 16), in accordance 
with their policy of promoting civil strife within 
kingdoms that might become formidable. He 
secured the help of Jonathan (B.c. 153) by nomi- 
nating him high priest, and after some reverses 
defeated Demetrius, who fell in the battle. Balas 
thereupon married Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor (for a fuller account of whose relations 
with Balas see Mahalfy, Amp. of Ptolemies, $§ 208- 
212), and appointed (B.c. 150) Jonathan with 
special honours (Jos. Anz. XIII. iv. 2) στρατηγός and 
μεριδάρχης, military and civil governor of the pro- 
vinee, although Syrian commandants were retained 
in several of the principal fortresses. His kingdom 
now established, Balas proved himself an incapable 
ruler, negligent of State affairs, and given up to 
self-indulgence (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Grae. ii. 
pref. xvi, τι. 19; Liv. Hpit. 50; Justin. xxxv. 2), 
Demetrius Nicator, son of Dem. Soter, invaded 
the country in B.c. 147, and was supported by 
Apollonius, governor of Coele-Syria. But Jonathan 
defeated and slew Apollonius, and was rewarded 
on the part of Balas by the gift of Ekron. Balas, 
however, was deserted by his own soldiers and by 
the people of Antioch. Ptolemy, his father-in-law, 
entered Syria on the plea that Balas was plotting 
against him, and took up the cause of Demetrius, 
to whom he transferred his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage. Balas hastened from Cilicia, where he 
had been trying to quell a revolt, but was defeated 
by Ptolemy. He was either slain (B,C. 146) in the 
battle (Euseb. Chron. Arm. 1. 349), or he fled to 
Abzx, in Arabia, where he was assassinated (Miiller, 
l.e.; 1 Mae 111. The relation of the Jews to 
Balas, and the consistency of their allianee, appear 
in 1 Mac 105, RV ‘They were well pleased with 
Alexander, because he was the first that spake 
words of peace unto them, and they were con- 
federate with him always.’ His necessities and 


his uneoneern made Judea almost autonomous. 


Alexander Epiphanes, 1 Mac 10'=A. Balas. 


R. W. Moss. 
ALEXANDRIA (ἡ ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια), the Hellenic 
capital of Egypt, was founded by Alexander the 


Great, B.c. 332. Under the early Ptolemies it 
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rose to importance, and became the emporium of 
the commerce of the East and of the West. 
Oblong in shape and rounded at the extremities, 
Strabo compared it to the chlamys or cloak of the 
Macedonian cavalry,—it occupied the narrow strip 
of land which lay between the sea and the Lake 
Mareotis. An artificial mole connected it with 
the island of Pharos, and on either side of the 
mole were commodious harbours which received 
the ships of Europe and Asia. The Lake Mareotis, 
which was joined by a canal to the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, brought to it the commerce of the East. 
The beauty of the city was proverbial. One-third 
of its extent was occupied with royal palaces and 
open public grounds; and it had a system of wide 
recular streets with noble colonnades. Its popula- 
tion, which amounted to about 800,000 souls in its 
flourishing period, consisted chiefly of Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Jews, who occupied separate quarters. 
The Regio Judzorum, which lay in the north-eastern 
portion of the city, was surrounded by walls. A 
special governor, called the Alabarch, presided over 
it, and the Jews were permitted to live according 
to their own laws. The Jews—the mercenary race 
as they were called—were not popular with their 
fellow-citizens, but they were protected by the 
rulers, Greek and Roman, who recognised the value 
of their services to the commercial prosperity of 
the city. When A. became part of the Roman 
Empire, 8.c. 30, and a granary of Rome, the im- 
portant corn trade with Italy fell into the hands of 
Jewish merchants. 

The Lagid« were munificent patrons of learning, 
and it was their ambition to make their capital 
a place of intellectual renown. They collected 
within its walls the largest library of antiquity, 
part of which was housed in the temple of Serapis 
in the Egyptian quarter, and another part in tlie 
museum which was situated in the Bruchium or 
Greek quarter. To the museum was attached a 
staff of professors, who were salaried by the State. 
It had a banqueting-hall in which the professors 
dined, corridors for peripatetic lectures, and a 
theatre for public disputations. The chief subjects 
of study were grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
astrononly, medicine, and geography. The school 
of philosophical thought which ultimately arose 
was eclectic, a patcliwork of earlier systems, and 
it closed its career by dethroning philosophy in 
favour of religious tradition. 

For the student of Christian theology, A. 
occupies an important place in the history of 
religious development as the cradle of a school of 
thought in which the earliest attempt was made 
to bring the teaching of the OT into relation 
with Hellenic ideas. It was in A. that the Heb. 
Scriptures were first translated into Greek. 
This translation, although it afterwards became 
‘the first apostle to the nations,’ was not made 
with a missionary purpose, being intended to afford 
a knowledge of the law to the numerous Jews who 
had grown up in ignorance of the Heb. language. 
But having opened up their treasures to the curious 
Greeks, it became necessary for the Jews to explain 
and to defend them. It was the claim of the Jew 
that the Scriptures are the sole source of a true 


knowledge of God and of human duty; but when. 


he became familiar with Greek literature, it was 
impossible to deny that there also were found noble 
doctrines and excellent counsels. The Alex- 
andrian Jew offered an Apologia for his exclusive 
claim, which was repeated by the Christian Fathers, 
lived through the entire Middle Ages, and almost 
to our own time. Plato and Pythagoras, he said, 
and even Homer, borrowed all their wisdom from 
the OT Scriptures. Aristobulus, a Jewish courtier, 


who lived about the middle of the second century | 


B.C., writes: ‘Plato took our legislation as his 


model, and it is certain that he knew the 
whole of it; the same is true of Pythagoras.’ 
In order to gain venerated authority for this 
assertion, the Jews composed verses in the name of 
the mystic poets of antiquity, in praise of Moses 
and of Judaism. In his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Aristobulus introduces Orpheus, 
and makes him say that he cannot reveal the 
God whom clouds conceal; that the water-born 
Moses alone of mortals received knowledge from 
on high on two tables. Another writer of Egypt 
who was a contemporary of Aristobulus, the author 
of the third of the Sibylline Books, introduces the 
Sibyl of Cumee, who speaks of the Jews as a nation 
appointed by God to be the guide of all mortals; 
and she offers the coming Messianic salvation to 
all nations if they will turn from their idols to 
serve the living God. 

Having thus established to their own satisfaction 
that Gentile wisdom comes from the Scriptures, the 
Jews next proceeded to place it there by the help of 
the magic wand of allegorical interpretation. Thus 
interpreted, the narratives of Scripture easily 
yielded up Platonic and Stoic dogmas. The 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy, which began with 
Aristobulus and culminated in Philo, was an 
elaborate attempt to clothe Greek philosophical 
ideas in Scripture language, and thus to confer 
upon them the authority of divine revelation. It 
was to Platonism and Stoicism that the Jewish 
scholars most naturally turned; for in the lofty 
monotheism of the former, and in the moral 
earnestness of the latter, they seemed to hear 
echoes of Isaiah and Solomon. I[t was through the 
influence of Platonic and Stoic conceptions that the 
Sophia and the Logos assumed such importance in 
the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy. In the Heb, 
Scriptures they had been personified, but they were 
now hypostatized, and became intermediaries be- 
tween the creature and the Most High God. 

The Jewish philosophy of A., which was not 
confined to A., but spread through the whole of 
the Greek-speaking Diaspora, exercised a certain 
influence upon the Greeks, who were drawn 
towards Judaism by its accent of certainty about 
God, which was always wanting even in the loftiest 
theology of their own ἐξ τὰ ane Its main 
influence, however, lay in its Hellenizing of the 
Jews, who were enabled to appropriate ‘Hellenic 
views of life without conscious apostasy from 
Judaism. The extent of the influence of Jewish 
Alexandrian philosophy on the writers of the NT 
has been variously estimated. ‘There are striking 
similarities between the terminology and some- 
times between the thoughts of St. Paul and of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and those 
of Philo. But the similarities are probably due to 
their common knowledge of the current teaching 
of the Greek-speaking synagogue. On the other 
hand, the direct practical spirit of the NT writers 
offers a strong contrast to the dreamy intel- 
lectualism of Philo’s allegories. 

The name of the city of Alexandria does not 
occur inthe NT. Mention is made of a synagogue 
of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem (Ac 6°). Apollos 
is described as an ‘ Alexandrian by race’ (Ac 18%), 
St. Paul sailed on two occasions in Alexandrian 
ships, which probably belonged to the corn trade 
(Ac 278 981), 

It is remarkable that neither St. Paul nor his 
companions visited A., in some respects the most 

romising missionary field inthe world. Asregards 
St. Paul, to hazard a conjecture, he may have 
been deterred by what occurred in Corinth (1 Co 
1"), where Apollos followed him, and by his preach- 
ing produced an unhappy division without Intend- 
ing it. St. Paul may have felt that his simple pre- 
sentation of Christ crucified would be unwelcome 
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among hearers accustomed to the word of wisdom 
in trope and allegory. If we were to accept the 
view of those critics who hold that Apollos wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to the Jewish Chris- 
tians of A., it would be easy to explain St. Paul’s 
conduct, as it would have been contrary to his 
custom to visit a Church which a fellow-labourer 
had already made his own (2 Co 10%). 

According to Eusebius (H.£Z. ii. 16), St. Mark was 
the first who was sent to Egypt, where he preached 
the gospel which he had written, and established 
churches in A. ‘The multitude of believers,’ 
he adds, ‘ both men and women, lived lives of the 
most extreme and philosophical asceticism.’ The 
statement of Eusebius about St. Mark, which he 
introduces with the formula ‘they say,’ and con- 
nects with fanciful legends, has clearly no 
authority. His description, however, of the char- 
acter of the early Alexandrian Church is probably 
correct. Durmg the second and third centuries of 
our era Alexandria was the intellectual capital of 
Christendom. In the Alexandrian heretics Basi- 
lides and Valentinus, and in the Church Fathers 
Clement and Origen, we observe how the spirit of 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy passed into Chris- 
tianity. See PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. 


LiTERATURE.—Strabo, Geog. xvii. ; Eusebius, Prepar, Kvang. 
13; Patr. Gr. xxi.; Or. Syd. iii. ; Dahne, Ges. Darstell. ἃ. Jud.- 
Alex. Rel.-Philos.; Pauly-Wissowa, RH; Drummond, Philo- 
Judeus; Hausrath, Times of Apostles. 


J. GIBB. 

ALGUM TREES, ALMUG TREES (mmx ’algum- 
mim, 2 Ch 28 910. 1s προς ’almuggim, 1 IK 1042”, 
LXX., ξύλα πεύκινα ; Vulg. liqna thyina, ligna 
pinea).—Celsius (Hierobot. 1. 173) states that some 
doubted the identity of the algum and the almug. 
This doubt, however, is not justified by the trans- 
position of the letters in the two names. Such 
transposition is extremely common in Heb. proper 
names (6.0. Lehwm, πη, Neh 12°, is called in v.15 
of the same chapter Harim, ov). We are told that 
algum trees were brought from Ophir (2 Ch 910). 
Almug trees were also brought from Ophir (1 K 
10"). These passages are perfectly parallel, and 
plainly refer to the same tree. 

But, in 2 Ch 28, Solomon instructs Hiram to 
send ‘ cedar trees, fir trees, and algum trees (A Vm 
almuggim) out of Lebanon.’ Did the term algum 
in Lebanon signify one tree and in Ophir another ? 
This is possible. Cedar, in Eng., is applied to 
various species of Cupressus, Abies, Juniperus, 
and Larix, as well as to Cedrus Libani. Fir, in 
Eng., is applied to several species of Adies, and 
the Scotch fir is Pinus sylvestris, L. Spruce is 
used in Europe for Abies excelsa, L., and in the 
United States for three species of Abies: A. Cana- 
densis, Mich., A. alba, Mich., and A. nigra, Poir. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. If 
we accept this supposition, the passage is amply 
explained. But it affords no clue to the name of 
the tree growing in Lebanon. If, on the other 
hand, the tree which Solomon requested Hiram to 
send was the same as that brought from Ophir, 
was Lebanon a station for it? This is also possible. 
We do not know where Ophir was, nor what the 
tree was. It would be quite rash to say that it 
could not grow in both localities. The cedar, 
meutioned in the same clause, grows in Lebanon, 
Amanus, Taurus, the Himalayas, and the Atlas. 
It is also uncertain what jir is alluded to in the 
passage. ‘There are firs in Lebanon, and also in 
some, at least, of the localities proposed for Ophir. 


It is possible that the unknown tree had a range | 


which included Lebanon and Ophir. 
The conditions for any candidate for the aleum 


or almug tree, imported from Ophir, are—(1) that: 


it shouid be a wood of sufficient value to make its 
unportation from so distant a country as Ophir, be 


it Arabia, India, or the East Coast of Africa, pro- 
fitable; (2) that it should be suitable for nibpn 
terraces (m. highways or stairs, more properly a 
staircase, 2 Ch 9"), and πῦρ pillars (τὰ. a prop or 
rails, more properly balustrade, 1 K 1013), and for 
harps and psalteries. Fifteen different candidates 
have been proposed, among them thyine wood, 
deodar, fir, bukm (Cesalpina Sappan). The 
majority of scholars, following the opinion of 
certain Rabbis, incline to the red sandal wood 
(Pterocarpus Santalina, L.), a native of Coroman- 
del and Ceylon. ‘There is not, however, a particle 
of direct evidence in its favour. Against it is the 
fact that it oceurs now in commerce only in small 
billets, unsuitable for staircases, balustrades, or 
even the construction of harps and psalteries. It 
is, however, possible that larger sticks might have 
been cut in ancient times. 

In the uncertainty which must ever remain as to 
the identity of the tree intended, and with the 
probability that a considerable number of trees 
which grew in Lebanon are now extinct there 
owing to denudation of forests, and the possibility 
that the Lebanon algum may have been a different 
tree with the same name, it is needless to suggest 
an interpolation of the passage ‘ out of Lebanon ” 
(2 Ch 2). G. E. Post, 


ALIAH (my).—A ‘duke’ of Edom, 1 Ch 151-- 
Alvah, Gn 36”. 


ALIAN (p>y).—A descendant of Esau, 1 Ch 1°= 
Alvan, Gn 8835. 


ALIEN.—See FOREIGNER. 


ALL.—There are few words in the Eng. Bible 
the precise meaning of which is so often missed as 
the word ‘all.’ The foll. examples need special 
attention. 1. When joined to a pers. pron. adl 
usually follows the pron. in mod. usage, in early 
Eng. it often precedes it. Is 53% * All we like sheep 
have gone astray’; but Is 64° ‘We all do fade as a 
leaf.’ 2. Adi stands for ‘all people’ in 1 Ti 4: 
‘that thy profiting may appear to all.’ 3. Follow- 
ing the ἂν (πᾶ5), all is used with a freedom which 
is denied to it in mod. Eng. In He 7’, ‘ without 
all contradiction,’ all=any whatever. Cf. Shaks. 
Macbeth, 111. ii. 11— 

‘Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard.’ 
In Col 1° ‘unto all pleasing’ is a literal tr. of 
the Gr., and means ‘in order to please (God) in 
every way.’ Similarly a// is used for ‘every’ in 
Dt 223 ‘In like manner shalt thou do... with all 
(RV ‘every ’) lost thing of thy brother’s’; Rev 18! 
‘all manner of vessels of ivory,’ and even without 
the word ‘manner’ in the same verse, ‘all thyine 
wood.’ 4, Adi means ‘altogether’ in 1 Καὶ 14” ‘till 
it be all gone’; Nah 3! ‘Woe to the bloody city ! 
it is all full of lies.’ Cf. Caxton (1483) ‘The lady 
wente oute of her wytte and was al demonyak.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘all’ in ‘ All hail,’ Mt 989, 
literally, ‘ be altogether whole, orin health.’ 8. All 
appears in some interesting phrases. All along: 
18 28 ‘Then Saul fell straightway all along on 
the earth’ (RV ‘his full length upon the earth’); 
Jer 41° ‘weeping all along as he went,’ i.e. 
throughout the whole way he went; cf. ‘I knew 
that all along,’ 1.6. throughout the whole time. 
All in all: 1 Co 15° ‘that God may be all in 
all’? (Gr. πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν, all things in all [ persons 
and] things). Cf. Sir 43?" ‘He (God) is all’ (τὸ πᾶν 
ἐστιν» αὐτός). Different is Shaks. (Ham. I. ii. 198) 
‘Take him for all in all, 
I shall] not look upon his like again,’ 
where ail in all is ‘altogether.’ All one: 1 Co 11° 
‘that is even all one (RV ‘one and the same 
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thing’) as if she were shaven’; Job 92 RV ‘It is 
all one’ (Heb. 8*a-nny), ὁν 6. it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. All the whole occurs in Ps 96! Pr. Bk. 
‘Sing unto the LORD, all the whole earth’ (AV 
and RV ‘all the earth’). This redundancy is 
found in various forms in old Eng., as ‘the whole 
all,’ ‘the all whole,’ ‘all and whole.’ For all: 
Jn 21"! ‘for all (=notwithstanding) there were so 
many.’ Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Ac 1057 ‘for all that 
we are Romans.’ Once for all: He 10” (Gr. 
ἐφάπαξ) ; this is the only ocenrrence in AV, and it 
gives for all in ital.; but RY, which omits the 
italics here, gives the same tr. of this adv. in He 
7779", Jude *, and in marg. of Ro 6. In 1 Co 15° 
it is tr. ‘at once’ in both VSS. All to brake: ὅσ 
95 And a certain woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake 
(RV ‘and brake’) his skull.’ This is the most 
interesting of those phrases in which the word ‘all’ 
is found. The meaning is not, ‘and all in order to 
break his skull’; the verb is in the past tense. 
The ‘to’ is not the sign of the intin., it goes with 
the verb, like the Ger. zer, to signify asunder, or 
in pieces. So we find to-burst, to-cut, to-rend, to- 
rive, etc. ‘ All’ was prefixed to this emphatic verb 
to give it greater emphasis. Hence ‘all to-brake’ 
means ‘altogether broke in picces.’ Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of Mt 7° ‘lest they tread them under their feet, 
and the other turn again, and all to rent you.’ Sir 
T. More says (Works, 1557, p. 1224) ‘She fel in 
hand with hym .. . and all to rated him,’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
ALLAMMELECH (4525x).—Perhaps ‘ King’s oak,’ 


a town of Asher probably near Acco (Jos 19%). The 
site is not known. 


ALLAR (Β ᾿Αλλάρ, A ’AAdp, AV Aalar), 1 Es 5%, 
—One of the leaders of those Jews who could not 
show their pedigree as Isr. at the return from 
captivity under Zerubbabel. The name seems to 
correspond to Immer in Ezr 255, Neh 761, one of the 
places from which these Jews returned. In 1 Es 
Cherub, Addan, and Immer appear as ‘ Charaatha- 
lan leading them and Allar.’ 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ALUAY, not found in AY, is introduced by RV 
into Ke 10’ ‘yielding allayeth (AV ‘pacifieth’) 
great offences.’ The meaning seems to be that a 
spirit of conciliation puts an end to offences more 
completely than a strong arm. Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry 
VI. IV. i. 60, ‘allay this thy abortive pride.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALLEGE occurs but twice, Wis 18% ‘aire 
(ὑπομνήσας, RV‘ bringing toremembrance’)the oaths 
and covenants made with the fathers’; and Ac 173 
‘Opening and ait that Christ must needs have 
suffered,’ where it has the old meaning of adducing 
proofs (παρατιθέμενος), like Lat. allegare, not the 
mod. sense of asserting. Allegiance, not in AV, is 
given in RV at 1 Ch 12” as tr. of napwn ‘ Kept their 
a. to (AV ‘ Kept the ward of’) the house of Saul.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


ALLEGORY.—i. History or THE Worp.— 
The substantive ἀλληγορία, with its verb ἀλληγορεύω, 
is derived from ἄλλο, something else, and ἀγορεύω, 
I speak; and is defined by Heraclitus (Heraclides ?) 
—probably of the first century A.D.—as follows: 
ἄλλα μὲν ἀγορεύων τρόπος ἕτερα δὲ ὧν λέγει σημαίνων 
ἐπωνύμως ἀλληγορία καλεῖται : ‘The mode of speech 
which says other things (than the mere letter) and 
hints at different things from what it expresses, 
is called appropriately allegory’ (c. 5). Neither 
substantive nor verb is found in the LXX:; and 
the verb alone, and that only once (Gal 4%), occurs 
in the NT. The word, whether substantive or 
verb, appears to be altogether late Greek. Plutarch 
(flourished 80-120 A.D.) tells us (De Aud. Poet. 19 


ἘΠ that it was the equivalent in his day for the 
more old-fashioned ὑπόνοια, the deeper sense (or the 
figure expressing it), which was a special feature 
in the Stoic philosophy, with its θεραπεία (treatment, 
manipulation); and Cicero had not long before 
introduced ἀλληγορία, in its Greek form, in two or 
three passages in his works (e.g. Orator 27; Ad 
Attic. ii. 20); while Philo had freely used sub- 
stantive and verb early in the first century; and 
the verb is used in Josephus (Ant. Procem. 4) of 
some of the writings of Moses. 

li. DISTINCTIVE MEANING.—The provinces of 
allegory, type, symbol, parable, fable, metaphor, 
analogy, mystery, may all trench upon one 
another ; but each has its speciality, and the same 
thing can only receive the different names as it is 
viewed from the different points. Allegory differs 
essentially from type in that it isnot a premonition 
of future development, and that there is no neces- 
sary historical and real correspondence in the main 
idea of the original to the new application of it: 
from symbol, in that it is not a lower grade natur- 
ally shadowing forth a higher; from parable, in 
that it is not a picture of a single compact truth, 
but a transparency through which the different 
details are seen as different truths, and in that it 
is not necessarily ethical in its aim; from fable, 
in that its lessons are not confined to the sphere of 
practical worldly prudence; from metaphor, in 
that its interpretation is not immediate and 
obvious, but has to be sought out through the 
medium of verbal or phenomenal parallels; from 
analogy, because it is not addressed to the reason 
so much as to the imagination; and from mystery, 
in that it does not await a new order of things to 
be specially manifested and truly discerned. Al 
these tropes may indeed be classed under the 
allegorical or the figurative, so far as they all 
point to a sense different from that contained in 
the mere letter. But, conventionally and in 
practice, allegory has a sphere of its own. In the 
non-specific sense, it has to do with the general 
relations of life in its external resemblances, one 
thing being mirrored in another according to out- 
ward appearance, so that the appearance of the 
one can serve as the fignre of the other. In other 
words, the thing put before the eye or ear repre- 
sents, not itself, but something else im some way 
like tt. Thus the fish was early used as an allegor 
of Christ ; it was not, strictly speaking, a symbol, 
or a type, or a parable, or any of the figures above 
compared. The resemblance was both far-fetched 
and outward, being evolved from the several letters 
of the word ἰχθὺς as the initials of ᾿Ιησοῦς, Χριστός, 
Θεοῦ, Υἱός, Σωτήρ. Of allegory proper, more or less 
elaborated, we have within the bounds of the 
sacred books very little. In the OT may be 
instanced the allegory of the Vine in the 80th 
Psalm, and in the NT those of the Door, the 
Shepherd (Jn 10), and the Vine (Jn 15). In the 
more confined, the technical and historical sense, it 
denoted, especially for Alexandrian Greeks and 
Jews, the system of interpretation by which the 
most ancient Greek literature, in the one case, and 
the OT writings (and subsequently the NT), in 
the other, were assigned their value in proportion 
as they meant, not what they said, but something 
else, and could be made the clothing of cosmo- 
logical, philosophical, moral, or religious ideas. 
This leads us to the third and final division. 

lil, ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION.—The ten- 
dency to allegorize has its foundations in human 
nature. Constantly and unconsciously we read 
into the creations of other men, as, for exanrple, 
into a painting or a pocm, our own thoughts, con- 
ceptions, and emotions, and are scarcely to be 
persuaded that they were not the original thoughts, 
conceptions, and emotions of the creator. Or, 
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again, when any literature has so deeply inwrought 
itself into the hearts and lives of a people as to have 
become a sacred and inseparable coustituent of 
their nature, and when time has nevertheless so 
far changed the current of thought as to make 
that literature apparently inconsistent with the 
new idea, or inadequate to express it,—then tlie 
choice for the people lies between a ruinous breach 
with what is, by this time, part and parcel of 
themselves, and, on the other hand, forcing the 
old language to be a vehicle for the new thought. 
Hence the tendeney to allegory, which is indigenous 
to human nature, becomes, in the absence of his- 
torical criticism, also inevitable, except to the 
indifferent iconoclast, if such there be. Allegory 
proved the safety-valve for Greek, Jew, and 
Christian. During and, perhaps, owing to the in- 
tellectual movement of the fifth century B.c.,—in 
spite of the severe critical deprecation of Plato, 
whose mind was set on ‘higher things,—Homer, 
the ‘Bible of the Greeks,’ was saved for the 
educated by allegory; with the stories he told of 
the gods, if he was not allegorical, he was impious, 
or they were immoral. Hence, from Anaxagoras 
onwards, the actions of the Homeric gods and 
heroes are allegories of the forces of nature; and, 
in Heraclitus (first century A.D.), the ‘story of Ares 
and Aphrodite and Hephestus is a picture of iron 
subdued by fire, and restored to its original hard- 
ness by Poseidon, that is, by water.’ Or else they 
are the movements of mental powers and moral 
virtues ; and so, in Cornutus (also first cent. A.D.), 
when Odysseus filled his ears that he might be 
deaf to the song of the Sirens, it is an allegory of 
the righteous filling their senses and powers of 
mind with divine words and actions that the 
passions and pleasures which tempt all men on the 
sea of life might knock at their doors in vain 
(Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 1888, pp. 62, 64). 

But allegorizing was Jewish as well as Greek, and 
Palestinian as well as Hellenistic. Both sections 
of Jews used allegory for apologetic purposes, 
but not with identical aims. The Pal. Jews 
allegorized the OT, finding a hidden sense in 
sentences, words, letters, and (in the centuries 
after Christ) even vowel-points, in order to 
satisfy their consciences for the non-observance 
of laws that had become impracticable, or to 
justify traditional and often trivial increment, or 
to defend God against apparent inconsistency, or 
the writers or historical characters against impiety 
or immorality; or, generally, for homiletical pur- 
poses. Thus Akiba (first and second centuries A.D.) 
claimed to have saved by allegory the Song of 
Songs from rejection. Allegory was a consider- 
able element in the Pal. Haggada (or inter- 
pretation), and there were definite eanons regu- 
lating its use. The Hellenistic Jews, whose 
metropolis of culture was Alexandria, and who, 
in the neighbourhood of NT tinies, constituted 
the majority of Jews, directed their apologctic 
towards educated Greeks, for philosophical pur- 
poses, and allegorized the OT to prove that their 
sacred books were neither barbarous nor immoral 
nor impious, that their religion had the same 
rationale as Greek philosoplry, and that Moses had 
been the teacher, or, at all events, the anticipator, 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoies. 
The Hellenistic thinkers desired to be Greek philo- 
sophers without ceasing to be Jewish religionists. 
Thus the Alexandrian Aristobulus (second cent. 
B.C.), reputed to be the earliest known Hellenistic 
allegorizer, in his commentary on the Pent. ad- 
dressed to Ptolemy Philometor, sought (as Clement 
of Alexandria says) to ‘bring Peripatetic philo- 
sophy out of Moses and the Prophets.’ But the 
representative Alexandrian allegorizer was Philo 
(early in first century A.D.): he reduced allegory to 
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a system of his own, with canons similar to those 
of the Pal. Haggadists, but freely used, and 
adapted to philosophical ends by means of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. Professing to retain 
the literal sense as carrying in itself moral teach- 
ing, he nevertheless made the allegorical so tran- 
scendently significant (as the soul in the body) that 
both literal and moral were continually over- 
whelmed: before the writer’s determination to 
extract the allegorical at all costs and in any sense 
that at the time snited his mood, the facts often 
disappeared, the narrative was turned upside down, 
and, in the handling of the characters of OT 
story, the unities were entirely ignored. So, when 
it is said that Jacob took a stone for his pillow, 
what he did, as the archetype of a self-disciplining 
soul, was to put one of the incorporeal intelligences 
of that holy ground close to his mind; and, under 
the pretext of going to sleep, lie, in reality, found 
repose in the intelligence which he had chosen that 
on it he might lay the burden of his life. Again, 
Joseph is made, in one aspect, the type of the 
sensual mind, and, in another, of a conqueror 
victorious over pleasure. 

We find the Alexandrian method employed upon 
the OT as early as the Look of Wisdom and its 
allegorical interpretation of the manna in the 
Pent. (16%), and of the high priest’s robe as the 
image of the whole world (183). 

The early Christians therefore found this current 
and acknowledged method of interpretation to their 
hand in the arguments they drew from the OT 
against the unbelieving Jews; and, in particular, 
St. Paul and the Paulinists, in their efforts to 
turn the law itself against the law-worshipping 
Judaisers. But not till post-apostolic times, cul- 
minating in the times of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, does the allegorical method show itself 
in any luxuriance. The method of Jesus and the 
speakers and writers in NT is typical rather 
than allegorical, and Palestinian rather than Alex- 
andrian; and, in any case, is self-restrained and 
free from the characteristic extravagance of rabbi 
and philosopher. St. Paul, in his application of 
the method to the command as to oxen threshing 
(1 Co 9°), to the rock (1 Co 10%), and to the veil of 
Moses (2 Co 38), is both Palestinian and Alex- 
andrian in disregarding the original drift of the 
passages and incidents, treating if as nothing 
(1 Co 9”) in comparison with the typico-allegorical 
interpretation ; but he is Pal. in being homiletical 
in his aim and not philosophical, and in having 
persons and events in his perspective rather than 
abstract truth. In Gal 4 he openly affirms that 
Hagar and Sarali, [shmael and Isaac, ἐστὶν ἀλλη- 
γορούμενα, 1.6. are (1) spoken or written of in the 
Scriptures allegorically, or (2) interpreted allegori- 
cally (with his approval) in his own day; and, in 
treating them (somewhat after Philo’s manner 
upon the same subject) as representing two ditlerent 
covenants, one of the present and the other of the 
future Jerusalem, he approximates to the Alex- 
andrian philosophical practice of allegorizing con- 
crete things, persons, and events into abstract 
ideas: but only approximates; for not only is he 
clearly historical and typical in lis basis, and 
homiletical in his aim, but, if συστοιχεῖ refers (as 
some think) to the numerical value of the letters 
according to the Rabbinic Gematria, he is, even 
here, Palestinian rather than Alexandrian in his 
method of interpretation. In the Ep. tothe Hebrews 
the influence of Philo and Alexandria comes out 


more definitely. The writer is an ‘idealist whose 


heaven is the home of all transcendental realities, 
whose earth is full of their symbols, and these are 
most abundant where earth is most sacred—in the 
temple (or tabernacle) and worship of his people.’ 
He is Alexandrian in his frequent contrasts between 
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the invisible (11), imperishable (8° 9% 12°), arche- 
typal world (83), and the visible (11°), perishable 
(1.57) world of appearance (11°), the imperfect copy 
(ὑπόδειγμα) of the former (95 8°); or, again, between 
Judaism as the shadow (σκία) and Christianity as 
the nearest earthly approximation (εἰκὼν) to the 
heavenly substance (τὰ ἐπουράνια) (8° 101); and the 
allegory of Melchizedek, based not on the historical 
personage so niuch as on tlie nature of the two 
passing allusions to him, combined with the signifi- 
cance of the great silence elsewhere in the OT 
as to his birth and descent, as well as of the two 
names Melchizedek and Salem,—all these together 
being nade the foundation of a logical construction 
of the person and work of Christ as an embodiment 
of the preconceived idea,—can hardly be considered 
without regard to Philo’s treatment of Melchizedek 
as an allegory of his apparently impersonal Logos. 
And yet, with the expression in the 110th Psalm be- 
fore us, ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek,’ we must allow Dr. Westcott a 
certain margin of justification when he maintains 
that the treatment of Melchizedek is typical rather 
than allegorical; though he appears to be too 
sweeping when he affirms, ‘There is no allegory in 
this epistle.’ J. MASSIE. 


ALLEMETH (προ), AV Alemeth, 1 Ch 6°; 
Almon (j\»>y), Jos 21'8.—A Levitical city of Ben- 
jamin. It is noticed with Anathoth, and is the 
present ‘Almét on the hills N. of Anathoth. SWP 
vol. 111. sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


ALLIANCE.—The attitude of the Israelites to 
foreign nations varied greatly at different periods 
in their history. In early times alliances were 
entered into and treaties concluded without the 
slightest scruple. Even intermixture with alien 
races was so far from being tabooed, that it was 
one of the principal means by which the land west 
of the Jordan was secured, Thus we are told that 
Judah married and had children by the daughter of 
a Canaanite (Gn 883), the tradition embodying the 
history of tlie clan in a personal narrative. Again, 
the condemnation of Simeon and Levi (Gn 8.439) is 
evidently duc to the violation of a treaty previously 
entered into with Shechem (cf. the story of the 
Gibeonites, Jos 9°, 28 21%). 

For the earliest period, then, it may be held that 
treaties with Canaanitish clans were frequent 
and general. On the other hand, they played 
an important part in the internal history of the 
Hebrews. Israel was by no means at first so 
homogeneous as is often supposed: the tribes, 
practically independent of each other, were gradu- 
ally knit together by circumstances. Common 
dangers led to common action on the part of two or 
more of them: the leaders conferred ‘together, or 
the chief of the strongest clan, or of tle one most 
immediately threatencd, assumed the headship, 
and the way was prepared for a close confederation. 
The times of the Judges furnish ample evidence of 
this, and the monarchy had no other foundation. 
A very curious alliance, and one that proves both 
the looseness of the Heb. confederacy and the 
readiness with which relations were entered into 
with foreigners, is that between David and Achish, 
king of Gath (1 5 277). Under it, David was pre- 
pared to fight, on behalf of the traditional enemies 
of his race, against the Benjamite kingdom of Saul. 
That he did not, was apparently due solely to the 
suspicions of his fidelity entertained by the lords 
of the Philistines. 

When the monarchy became settled and com- 
paratively powerful under Solomon, treaties with 
foreigners, in the stricter sensc, became frequent. 
Solomon himself formed an alliance with Hiram, 
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some of his marriages, and especially that with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, cemented a political union. 
The frequency with which rebels and outlaws 
sought a refuge in Egypt made such a union 
desirable. On the other hand, the memorials of 
the capture of Jerus. by Shishak of Egypt disprove 
the conjecture that his attack on Rehoboam was 
made in support of Jeroboam. After the secession 
of the ten tribes, Israel and Judah both sought 
foreign assistance against each other. Asa, on being 
attacked by Baasha, bribed Benhadad of Syria to 
dissolve the alliance he had previously formed with 
Israel, and to join him in his war with that country. 
It was not until the reigns of Jehoshaphat and 
Ahab that the two countries found themselves in 
accord, and fought side by side against the heathen. 
Their union was, of course, purely political: it had 
nothing to do with religious or sentimental con- 
siderations. Ahab could also form, or maintain, 
an alliance with the king of Pheenicia, and build 
an altar to Baal as the guardian and avenger of 
the treaty (1 K 16%), With the entrance of the 
Assyrians on the scene, a new series of alliances is 
begun. Jehu’s tribute to Shalmaneser was that of 
a vassal rather than an ally, and Menahem seems 
to have bribed Tiglath-pileser to aid him against 
his own subjects (2 K 15). At this point, how- 
ever, the prophets begin to inveigh against these 
alliances (cf. especially Hos 8°, Is 30%), and the 
national exclusiveness is finally perfected by Ezra 
and his school. J. MILLAR. 


ALLIED (Nel 134 only) has the special meaning 
of connected by marriage. So Rob. of Glouc.— 
* And saide, that it was to hym great prow and honour 
To be in such mariage alied to the emperour.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
ALLON. —1. (B ᾿Αλλών, A ᾿Αδλών, AV Allom), 
1 Es 5*,—His descendants are the last named 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. He may be the same 
as Ami (‘px "Hyel), the last named in the parallel 
list in Ezr 257, or Amon (joy ᾿Ημείμ), Neh 7°; 
but the eight preceding names in 1 Es have no 
parallels in the canonical books, so that the 
identification is doubtful. Fritzsche conjectures 
υἱοὶ ἄλλων, meaning ‘etc.’ 2, A Simeonite prince, 
1 Ch 451, H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


ALLON BACUTH (m2: νη, AV A. Bachuth, 
‘oak of weeping’), where Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, was buried, was at Bethel (Gn 858), See 
BETHEL, OAK. C. R. CONDER. 


ALLOW.—Two distinct Lat. words, allaudare, 
to praise, approve, and allocare, to place (the 
latter through the French alower), assumed in 
Eng. the same form ‘allow.’ Consequently in the 
five occurrences of this word in AV there are two 
distinct meanings. 1. To approve: Ro 7% ‘For 
that which I do, I a. not’ (Gr. γινώσκω, hence RV 
‘know not’); Ro 14” ‘Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which he 
acth? (RV ‘approveth’); 1 Th 2?; and Lk 11% 
‘Ye a. the deeds (RV ‘consent unto the works’) 
of your fathers.’ Cf. Ps 11° Pr. Bk. ‘The Lord 
acth (AV and RV ‘trieth’) the righteous.’ 2. 
To place before one so as to see and admit it, to 
acknowledge, accept: Ac 24" ‘Which they them- 
selves also a.’ (Gr. προσδέχομαι, RV ‘look for,’ m. 
‘accept’). Allowable (not in AV or RY) is found 
in Pref. of AV=‘ worthy of approval.’ Allowance 
is also in Pref. AV=approval, and has been intro- 
duced by RV at Jer 52% in the mod. sense of 
‘portion’ (AV ‘diet’). Cf. 1 Es 17, 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALMIGHTY is used in OT as tr. of "w 48 times 


king of Tyre (1 K δ), and it is most probable that ! (all the occurrences of that word) of wh. 31 are 
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in Job. In NT it is used as tr. of παντοκράτωρ 10 
times (all the occurrences of that word), of wh. 9 

are in Rey. It is also freq. in Apocr. See GoD. 

J. HASTINGS. 
AL MODAD (7795y), the first-named son of 
Joktan, Gn 1074, 1 Ch 1%, The context seems to 
imply that some tribe or district of 8. Arabia is 
meant, but the name has not hitherto been identi- 
fied with certainty. The first element has been 
variously explained as the Arab. article (this is 
perhaps intended by the Massoretic punctuation ; 
so Dillmann on Gn 10%), as the Sem. 7 (‘ God’ ; so 
Halévy), and as the Arab. dd (‘ family’; so Glaser, 
Skizze, ii. 425). The second element seems clearly 
to be a derivative of the verb wadd (to love), of the 
same stem as the name Wadd, a god of the 
Mineeans and other Arabian races. As a word 
that can be read Maudad is applied in inscriptions 
to the Gebanites in their relation to the kings of 
Main, Glaser suggests that the name should be 
rendered ‘the tamih to whom the office of Maudad,’ 
1.é. some priesthood of Wadd, ‘was assigned,’ and 
that the tribe should be identified with the 
Gebanites, whom he places in the S.W. corner of 
Arabia. Others have supposed the word to be 
corrupt, and have corrected 1t Al-JZurad, the well- 

known name of a tribe of Yemen. 
1). 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 
ALMON.—See ALLEMETH. 


ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (apnbarjoby, Nu 8845. 4). 
—A station in the journeyings, prob. identical with 
Beth-diblathaim, Jer 48%. The meaning of the 
word Diblathaim is a double cake of figs; its 
application to a town may indicate the appear- 
ance of the place or neighbourhood. Conder 
suggests ‘two discs’ with reference to some altar- 
stone or dolmen (cf. Heth and Moab, p. 262). 

A. Τὶ CHAPMAN. 

ALMOND (1py shdkéd). Shadkéd is, like many 
names of plants, used for both the plant and its 
fruit. Thus in Ee 12° and Jer 1", the reference is 
to the tree, while in Gn 43", Ex 2593-34 37719. 20, 
Nu 178, the reference is to the fruit. The Arab. 
name for the almond is dawz. The same word 
occurs once in OT (Gn 30°), where it is wrongly 
translated in AV Hazel. The Heb. equivalent, 
19, is undoubtedly another name for the almond, 
probably the more ancient one. 

The almond, Amygdalus communis, L., belongs 
to the order Rosacew, tribe Amygdalew, and is 
a tree with an oblong or spherical comus, from 
fifteen to thirty feet high. The branches are 
somewhat straggling, especially in the wild state. | 
The leaves are lanceolate, serrate, acute, three to 
four inches long, and most of them fall during the 
winter. About midwinter the bare tree is suddenly 
covered with blossoms, an inch to an inch and a 
half broad. Although the petals are pale pink 
toward their base, they are usually whitish toward 
their tips, and the general effect of an almond tree 
in blossom is white. As there are no leaves on the 
tree when the blossoms come out, the whole tree 
appears a mass of white, and the effect of a large 
number of them, interspersed among the dark- 
green foliage and golden fruit of the lemon and 
orange, and the feathery tops of the palms, is to give 
an indescribable charm to the January and Febru- 
ary landscapes in the orchards of the large cities 
of Pal. and Syria. Soon after blossoming, the 
delicate petals begin to fall in soft, snowy showers 
on the ground under and around the trees, and 
their place is taken by the young fruit; and, at the 
same time, the young leaves begin to open, and 
the tree is covered with foliage in March. The 
young fruit consists of an oblong, flattened, downy 
pod, which often attains a length of two and a 


half to three inches, and a thickness of two-thirds | 


of an inch. This pod is called in Arab. kur‘aun- 
el-lauz, and just before ripening it has a crisp, 
cucumber-like consistence, and a pleasant acid 
taste, which are greatly liked by the people. 
It is hawked about the streets during the months 
of April and May, and eaten with great relish, 
especially by children. At this stage the shell 
of the nut is yet soft, and the kernel juicy, 
with a slight smack of peach-stone flavour. 
Very soon, liowever, the succulent flesh of the 
outer envelope loses its juice, and dries around the 
hardening shell, to which it forms a shrunken, 
leathery envelope. The kernel acquires firmness, 
and in early summer the nut is ripe. It is then 
from an inch to an inch and a half long. Almonds 
are, and always have been, a favourite luxury of 
the Orientals (Gn 43), They make a delicious 
confection of the hulled kernels, by beating them 
into a paste with sugar in a mortar. This paste, 
moulded into various shapes, is called hartset-et- 
lauz. ‘The half kernels are spread over several 
sorts of blanemange, called mahallibiyeh, and 
nashawiyeh, and mighli. Almonds are also 
sugared as with us. 

There are several species of wild almond in Pal. 
and Syria. (1) The wild state of Amygdalus com- 
munis, L., a stunted tree, with smaller blossoms 
and pods, and small bitter nuts. Some of the 
varieties of this have leaves less than an inch long. 
(2) A. Ortentalis, Ait., a shrub with spinescent 
branches, small silvery leaves, and bitter nuts, 
three-quarters of an inch long. (3) A. lyctoides, 
Spach, a shrub with intricate, stiff, spiny branches, 
linear-lanceolate, green leaves, and a bitter nut 
half an inch long. (4) A. spartioides, Spach, a 
shrub with few linear-lanceolate leaves, and bitter 
nuts, a little over half an inch long. All of these 
share more or less the peculiarities of flowering 
and fruiting which belong to the cultivated al- 
mond. 

The Heb. word for almond signifies the ‘ waker,’ 
in allusion to its being the first tree to wake to life 
in the winter. ‘The word also contains the signifi- 
cation of ‘watching’ and ‘hastening.’ In Jer 1% 
the word for ‘almond tree’ is shékéd, and the word 
for ‘I will hasten’ (v.), shékéd, from the same 
root. The almond was the emblem of the divine 
forwardness in bringing God’s promises to pass. 
A similar instance in the name of another rosa- 
ceous plant is the apricot, which was named from 
precocia (early) on account of its blossoms appear- 
ing early in the spring, and its fruit ripening 
earlier than its congener the peach (Pliny, xv. 11). 

The usual interpretation of Ee 12° ‘the almond 
tree shall flourish,’ is that the old man’s liair shall 
turn white like the almond tree. ΤῸ this Gesenius 
objects, that the blossom of the almond is pink, not 
white. He prefers to translate the word for 
flourish by spurn or reject, making the old man 
reject the almond because he has no teeth to eat it. 
But this objection has no force. The pink colour 
of the almond blossom is very light, usually mainly 
at the base of the petals, and fades as they open, 
and the general effect of the tree as seen at a dis- 
tance is snowy-white. The state of the teeth has 
already been alluded to (v.3), ‘and the grinders 
cease because they are few,’ and ‘the sound of 
the grinding is low.? We may therefore retain 
the beautiful imagery which brings to mind the 
silver hair of the aged, and draw from the snowy 
blossom the promise of the coming fruit. _ 

G. E. Post. 

ALMSGIVING.—i. The History of the Word.— 
This is interesting and instructive. The Gr. word 
ἐλεημοσύνη, from which aéms is derived, is one of 
those words which owe their origin to the use of 
the Gr. lancuage by Jews imbued with the religious 
and ethical ideas of OT. The LXX (including the 
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Apocr.) supplies the greatest variety of cxamples 
of the senses given tu it. In some passages it 
appears impossible to distinguish its meaning from 
that of ἔλεος : but ἐλεημοσύνη, as derived from the 
adj. ἐλεήμων, which describes a merciful man, who 
is himself as it were a concrete example of mercy, 
properly denotes the exhibition of the quality, 
rather than the inward feeling. It is used of God 
both in the sing. (Is 177 28", Sir 17, Bar 47°) and 
in plur. [Ps 103 (Sept 102) 56, To 37]. A deep sense 
that God’s goodness had been and would be proved 
in deeds, is specially characteristic of revealed 
religion ; and the need for expressing this may, in 
part at least, have been the motive for coining the 
unclassical term which we are considering. It is 
used of men, also, to signify (1) the showing of 
kindness, the practice of works of merey (Gn 47%, 
Pr 19% 20% 2171, Sir 710 ete.); and (2) particular 
works of mercy (Pr 3%, Dn 4% [Eng. 437, Sir 35? 
[Sept. 324], To 1* ete.) By the time at least that 
the books of Sir and To were written, it had come to 
be a quite specific description of deeds of compassion 
to the poor. The importance which this class of 
actions had acquired for religious minds is thus 
inarked by the adoption of a special word to denote 
them. The LXX, however, does not supply any 
clear instance of the transference of the word to 
the actual gifts bestowed. 

The LXX employs it as an equivalent not only for 
spn (mercy), but sometimes for words denoting nght- 
eousness, ΡΝ, APIs, AAI (Dn 43. The thought may 
suggest itself that we have here signs of a tendency 
to regard A., after the manner of the Talm., as the 
chief and most typical of the works whereby that 
righteousness ay be acquired which makes man 
acceptable with God. But this is more than 
doubtful. It oceurs several times where rightcous- 
ness is predicated of God (Is 1517 2817 5016), In one or 
more of the following passages, where words for 
righteousness are tr. in LXX by ἐλεημοσύνη, a 
human quality may be in view (Ps 33 [Sept. 8915, 
Dt 6% 24%, Ps 24 [Sept. 23]°). But in each case 
a different interpretation, at least of the LXX, is 
possible. The conception of righteousness in OT 
is a large one, and not wholly definite. Under one 
aspect it wears almost the character of mercy. 
And it may have been from a imore or less clear 
consciousness of this that the renderings just re- 
ferred to were adopted. Neither in the Apocr. 
nor in the LXX of the canon. books do there 
appear to be ΠΣ of the use οἱ δικαιοσύνη 
for ‘almsgiving,’ though it is true that ἐλεη- 
μοσύνη and δικαιοσύνη are coupled at To 214 125° 
in a manner which shows a strong association 
of ideas between them. We have, however, an 
indication of this Rabbinic usage in the best 
supported reading of Mt 6}. 

n NT the word is used in Mt and Lk and in Ae, 
but always in the sense either of A. or of alms— 
the actual gift (for the latter see Ac 338). 

The Lat. Fathers, from Tertullian and Cyprian 
onwards, and the Old Lat. and Vulg. VSS employ 
the word cleemosyna, transliterated from the Gr. ; 
only, however, in those cases where they had no 
exact or convenient Lat. equivalent. From Lat. 
eccles. usage come the various derivatives in the 
languages of modern Europe (Eng. alms, Fr. 
aumone, Germ. Almosen, Ital. limosina). 

11. Jewish Teaching.—Some consideration of this 
is necessary, if we would rightly appreciate the 
teaching of NT on the subject. Evidence of the 
importance which A. had acquired for religious 
minds among the Jews of the 2nd or 3rd cent. B.c. 
has already come before us in the fact that a 
special name was assigned to this class of actions. 
They had become one of the common and acknow- 
ledged observances of the religious life, a matter to 
be attended to by the religious man in the same 
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regular and careful manner as prayer and fasting, 
with which we find A. joined (see To 128, Sir 7}, 
and cf. the conduct of the earnest proselyte Cor- 
nelius, ἂς 1074). It is regarded as a specially 
efficacious means of making atonement for sin 
(Sir 34-8 164), and obtaining divine protection 
from ealamiuty (Sir 29! 40%, To 141-1); the merit 
thereof is an unfailing possession (Sir 40}”); the 
religious reputation to be won thereby is held out 
as QU inducement to the practice of it (Sir 31 [LXX 
3.4] 4), 

Such features in the estimate of A. are, if possible, 
still moremarked in the Talm.,where7pis, righteous- 
ness, is a recognised name for A. The perform- 
ance of works of mercy is set forth as a means 
whereby man may be accounted righteous in the 
sight of God, like the fulfilment of the command- 
ments of the Law. It is even more meritorious 
than the latter, because it is not exactly prescribed, 
but left, as to its extent and amount at least, to 
the individual. It must not, however, be supposed 
that all the Rabbinic teaching on A. tends to self- 
righteousness. It has a better side. Thesuperiority 
of those deeds of kindness in which personal sym- 
pathy is shown, and which involve the taking of 
trouble, over the mere bestowal of gifts, is clearly 
insisted on, and there are sayings which strikingly 
enjoin consideration for the self-respect of the 
recipients of bounty. (See F. Weber, System d. 
altsynagogalen Patdstinischen Theologie, Ὁ. 273f., 
and A. Wiinsche, Neue Beitr. 2. Erldut. d. Evang. 
aus Talmud u. Midrasch, on Mt 64, Lk 115 
1955} 

ili. The Teaching of the NT.—In the Sermon on 
the Mount (as recorded in Mt), our Lord, after 
setting forth His New Law asa true fulfilment of 
the Ancient Law (517-38), proceeds to treat of certain 
chicf religious observances from a similar point of 
view (601-18). and, in full accordance with the Jewish 
thought of the time, that one which He takes first is 
A. It may seem strange that Ile does not more 
directly correct the erroneous notions of merit and 
justification which had already become associated, 
in more or less definite form, with such works ; and 
that He speaks of a divine reward for them without 
adding any warning against misunderstanding. He 
contents Himself with requiring purity of motive, 
indifference to and even avoidance of human praise, 
and self-forgetfulness. Dut, in truth, if we learn 
to test the quality of the motive for, and the 
manner of performing, each deed, with reference 
only to the judgment which God will pronounce 
upon it, that temper of mind, that faith and 
humility and sense of personal failure and sin, 
which alone are consistent with the principles of 
the gospel, will be secured. Another very signifi- 
cant saying of our Lord on A. is given Lk 11". He 
there enjoins it as the true means of purifying 
material objects for our use; it is a counterpart to 
the ceremonial washings of the Pharisees. Lk 12% 
is the only other passage in the Gospels where the 
word ἐλεημοσύνη isused. But liberality in giving 1s 
frequently inculeated or commended (Mt 5® 19”, 
Mk 107, Lk 6,830. 88. 1428 16° 1822). In the Acts the 
Jewish use of the term is illustrated ; it does not 
occur there in any Christian precept. But that 
feature of the life of the Christian community at 
Jerus. in the first days, as there pictured, which 
has been called communisin, is more properly an 
example of abounding charity. 

In Christendom during many centuries the duty of 
A. (primarily, no doubt, from a desire of obeying the 
commands of Christ) received great, and sometimes 
exaggerated, attention. The danger now is rather 
that, through fear of the ill-elfects of indiscriminate 
A., the disposition to give and the habit of doing 
so should le discouraged. A practice, however, 


enjoined as this one is, must permanently hold a 
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high place in the Christian rule of life. It is the | it may be received with a fair measure of 


function of modern economic and social knowledge 
only to make its exercise more wise and bene- 
ficial. VY. IL. STANTON. 


ALMUG.—See ALGUM. 


ALOES, LIGN-ALOES (obny “ahdlim, τόσης 
‘ahdloth).—The word Aloes is used four times in 
the OT and once in the NT. In Nu 24° the 
Heb. word is odqx, the LXX σκηναί, and the AV 
Lign-Aloes=Lignum Aloes. In Ps 458 the Heb. 
is nibax, the LXX oraxr#, and the AV Aloes. In 
Pr 71 the Heb. is oda, the LXX τὸν δὲ οἶκον, 
and the AV Aloes. In Ca 4“ the Heb. is πίστις, 
the LXX ἀλώθ, and the AV Aloes (RV agrees 
with AY in all), 

It is clear that in the passages in Nu and Pr 
the LXX has followed a different reading from 
the MT, and has arbitrarily translated the same 
word stacte in the Ps and aloth (aloe) in Ca. In 
face of the practical identity of the words ’ahdlim 
and ’ahdléth, it is fair to reject the various capri- 
cious renderings of the LXX, and assume that the 
word has the same meaning in all the four OT 
passages. In the last three of these passages, 
and in the NT (Jn 19%), the reference is plainly 
to the aromatic. 

Celsius (Hierobot. i. 135) argues that this sub- 
stance is the Aquilaria Agallocha, the Lignum 
Aloes or Alocs \Voed of commerce. This wood 
was well known to the ancients, and is described 
under its Arab, name ‘¢d in considerable detail 
by Avicenna (11. 231), in brief as follows: ‘ Wood 
and woody roots are brought from China and India 
and Arabia ; and some of itis dotted and blackish ; 
and it is aromatic, styptic, and slightly bitter ; 
and it is covered with a leathery bark. The best 
variety is from Mandalay, and comes from the 
interior of India, The next best is that which is 
called Indian, which comes from the mountains ; 
and it has this advantage over the Mandalay 
variety, that it does not breed maggots. Some 
persons do not distingnish between the Mandalay 
and the better kinds of Indian. Among the good 
kinds of ‘dd are the Samandury, which comes from 
China on the borders of India, and the komary 
from India, and the kakilly, and the kadmury, 
and of inferior species the Hillay and the Mabitay, 
and the Lawffy and the Rabtaéfy. To sum up, the 
best ‘vid is that which sinks in water, and that which 
floats is bad. It is said that the trunks and roots 
of the ‘vd are buried until the woody fibre decays, 
leaving only the aromatic substance.’ Avicenna 
follows this description with a detailed account of 
the medicinal and other properties of the aloes 
wood. He alludes to the wood also under the 
heading Aghdélfiji, which is undoubtedly the 
ἀγάλλοχον of the Greeks, and the Agallochum of 
the Romans. The substance is now known to the 
Arabs by the names ‘vd-es-salib, ‘id-en-nadd, 
‘Uid-el-bakhir, and el-‘wd-el-komari. 

The order Aquilariacess supplies several trees, 
which produce commercial aloes wood. The most 
noted of these is Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., a 
native of Northern India, which grows to a height 
of 120 ft. Aguilaria secundaria, of China, pro- 
duces some of the varieties alluded to by Avicenna. 
It is a well-known fact that the fragrance of the 
wood of the species of Aquilaria is developed by 
ceca, a process which is hastened by burying the 
wood, as above alluded to by Avicenna. While 
we have no positive proof that the aloes wood is 
the aromatic intended by the Heb. original, there 
is no good reason why it should not be. The 
similarity of ’ahdléth to ἀγάλλοχον is sufficient to 
establish a strong probability in its favour, and 


in the absence of any othcr probable candidate | 


confidence. 

It must be understood that the above-mentioned 
plant has no connexion philologically or botani- 
cally with Lacecaria agallocha, D.C., of the order 
of Kuphorbiacez, an acrid, poisonous, non-aromatic 
plant. Nor has it anything to do with the officinal 
Aloes, of the order Lihacew, a plant not alluded 
to in the Bible. 

There remains tne difficulty of the passage in 
Nu 24° ‘as gardens by the river’s side, as the 
trees of lign-aloes (Οὗ ΠΝ) which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees (0178) beside the 
waters.’ The LXX has rendered the word σκηναί 
as if written o>7%, which means ¢ents; but besides 
the irregularity and inconsistency of the LXX in 
the translation of the word in the other passages 
in the OT, it would be strange that, in a triple 
parallelism of the intensive and climacteric 
order, beginning with gardens and _ ending 
with the prince of trees, the royal cedar, the 
word tents, instead of a kind of trees, should be 
interjected. We may dismiss this as wholly 
improbable. 

We have also to remember that the same names 
may be used for more than one object in nature. 
This is pointed out in detail in our article on the 
Algum. In the Eng. name Aloe, for the plant now 
under consideration, and for the oflicinal Aloes, we 
have an instance of two very dilferent plants, of 
widely diverse properties, bearing the same name. 
It is then quite possible that the tee of Numbers 
might be totally different from the aromatic sub- 
stance of the other passages. In Eng. the labiate 
genus Melissa is called balm. Impatiens is called 
balsam. Populus balsamifcra, L., var. candicans, 
is called balm of Guead, a very different plant 
from the balm of Gilead of Scripture, and the 
word balm is applied to many diverse substances. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the supposi- 
tion that the tree of Numbers is that which pro- 
duced the substance of the other passages. Itis true 
that the tree is one of tropical Arabia, India, or 
China. But Balaam’s prophecy was uttered in full 
view of the tropical valley of the Jordan, where 
the climate would have made it quite possible to 
cultivate these trees. ‘There is nothing to forbid 
the idea that this and other trees not now known 
in Pal. were cultivated in the then wealthy and 
populous Jordan Valley. At least twenty - five 
distinetly tropical wild plants are indigenous in this 
valley. In describing his bride, Solomon compares 
her with a garden in which were pomegranates, 
camphire (henna), spikenard, saffron, calamus, 
cinnamon, with all kinds of frankincense, myrrh, 
and all the chief spices (Ca 415. 4). Balaam might 
have looked over such a plantation when he made 
his tristich. 

On the other hand, it is not neccssary to assume 
that he saw the trees to which he alludes, or that 
either he or the Israelites were familiar with them. 
In the climax he mentions the cedar, doubtless the 
cedar of Lebanon. It is unlikely that he had ever 
seen one. It is certain that the Israelites had not. 
But.it was a well-known tree, and suitable for the 
comparison. The allusion to the ‘cedar trees be- 
side the waters’ shows that the picture is ideal and 
poetical, as cedars grow in dry places on the lofty 
mountain sides, and never by water-courses. The 
aloe tree might have been equally well known by 
reputation, although uniamiliar both to Balaam and 
the Israelites personally. It is quite certain that 
the spice trade was very active through the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts in ancient times, and the 
spices and aromatics therefore far more familiar 
to the people of the border lands of Pal. and Syria 
than now. So that whether the plants of Nu 
246 and Ca 44 were cultivated or not, they 
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were well known, and comparisons based on them 
well understood. G. E. Post. 


ALOFT is found only in 1 Es 8” ‘and now is 
all Israel a.’; RVm ‘ exalted,’ with a ref. to Dt 9818 
‘thou shalt be above (same Gr. word in LXX 
ἐπάνω) only, and thou shalt not be beneath.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALONG.—In Jg 7}? we read ‘all the children of 
the east, lay a. in the valley like grasshoppers 
(RV “locusts ”) for multitude,’ and in v.¥ ‘ the tent 
lay a.’ The same verb (=to fall) is used in Heb., 
and the Eng. phrase was prob. intended to have 
the same meaning in both phrases, andlang (Ger. 
entlang), at length, all the length. Cf. Jth 183, 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA.—This phrase is found in 
Rev 18 216 228, In the first passage it is used of 
God the Father, in the other two of the Son. In 
the TR it wrongly appears in Rev 1". This 
phrase calls for treatment in two respects : (1) as to 
its form, (2) as to its meaning. 

4. That the form of the phrase was familiar, or, 
at all events, easily intelligible from the outset, is 
clear from later Heb. analogies. But before we 
touch on these it is worth observing that a kindred 
idiom is found in contemporary Latin literature. 
Thus in Martial v. 26 we find: 

Quod alpha dixi, Codre, penulatorum 

Te nuper, aliqua cum jocarer in charta ; 

Si forte bilem movit hic tibi versus, 

Dicas licebit beta me togatorum. 
Cf. also ii. 57, and Theodoret, HE iv. 8, ἡμεῖς μὲν 
ἐχρησάμεθα τῷ ἄλφα μέχρι τοῦ w. Amongst the later 
Jews the whole extent of a thing was often ex- 

ressed by the first and last letters of the alphabet. 
hus (Schoettgen, “ΠΟΥ. Heb. in loc.) Τὰ was a name 

of the Shechinah, because it embraced all the 
letters. Ace. to the Jalkut Rud. fol. 17.4 Adam 
transgressed the whole law nwyi’xo from aleph to 
tau; ace. to fol. 48. 4 Abraham observed the 
whole law from aleph to taw; and, fol. 128. 3, 
when God blesses Israel He does it from aleph to 
tau (1.6. the initial and closing letters of Lv 26°’, in 
which the blessings on Israel are pronounced), but 
when He curses Israel He does so from vav to 
mem (see Lv 2614). We may therefore reason- 
ably infer that the title ‘Alpha and Omega’ is a 
Gr. rendering of a corresponding Heb. expression. 

2. The thought conveyed in this title is essenti- 
ally that of Is 445, pons ΟΝῚ pew ὮΝ 1 am the first 
and I am the last’ (ef. 414 4810, The phrase thus 
signifies ‘the Eternal One.’ It is thus expounded 
by Aretas (see Cramer’s Catene Greece in NT on 
Rev 1°: "ἀλῴα διὰ τὸ ἀρχὴν εἶναι, ὅτι καὶ τὸ ἄλφα 
ἀρχὴ τῶν ἐν γράμματι στοιχείων" w διὰ τὸ τέλος τῶν 
αὐτῶν. ἀρχὴν δὲ καὶ τέλος τίς οὐκ ἂν ἐννοήσοι τὸ πρῶτος 
σημαίνεσθαι καὶ τὸ ἔσχατος ; διὰ τοῦ πρῶτος δέ, τὸ 
ἄναρχος ἐννοεῖται, ὡς καὶ διὰ τοῦ ἐσχάτου τὸ ἀτελεύ- 
τητος. In Tertullian, Afonog. 5, there is the follow- 
ing interesting exposition: Sie et duas Grecie 
litteras, summam et nltimam, sibi induit dominus, 
initii et finis concurrentium in se figuras, uti, 
quemadmodum A ad 2 usque volvitur et rursus 
Ω ad A replicatur, ita ostenderet in se esse et initii 
decursum ad finem et finis recursum ad initinm, 
ut omnis dispositio in eum desinens per quem 
coepta est, per sermonein scilicet dei qui caro 
factus est, proinde desinat quemadmodum et 
coepit. 

f. also Cyprian, Testim. ii. 1, 6, 22; iti. 100; 
Paulinus of Nola, Carm. 19. 645; 30. 89; Pruden- 
tius, Cathem. ix. 10-12. 

Corde natus ex Parentis, ante mundi exordium 

Alpha et 2 cognominatus, Ipse fons et clausula 

Omnium que sunt fuerunt queque post futura 

sunt. 

Although in Rev 18 this title is used of God the 


Father, it seems to be confined to the Son in 
Patristic and subsequent literature. 
R. H. CHARLES. 

ALPHABET is a word derived from alpha and 
beta, the names of the first two letters in Greek, in 
which they are meaningless, being adaptations of 
the corresponding Sem. letter-names aleph, an ox, 
and beth, a house. This etymology discloses much 
of the history of the A., which originated among a 
Sem. people, by whom it was transmitted to the 
Greeks and by them to the Romans, whose A., 
with a few trifling modifications, we still use. 

It is now known that all the alphabets in the 
world, some 200 in number, are descended from a 
primitive Sem. A., usually styled the Pheen. A., or 
the A. of Israel. 

The universal belief, or possibly the tradition of 
the ancient world, as reported by Plato, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, and other writers, was that the Pheeni- 
cians had obtained the A. from Egypt. This 
seemed so probable that after the hieroglyphic 
writing had been recovered and deciphered, repeated 
attempts were made to show how the transmission 
might have been effected. This, however, proved 
to be no easy task. At the time of the Heb. 
Exodus, the hieroglyphic picture-writing was 
already a venerable system of vast antiquity. 
Existing inscriptions make it possible to trace it 
back to the time of the 2nd dynasty, some 6000 
years ago, when it already appears in great 
perfection, arguing a prolonged period of ante- 
cedent development. Setting aside a multitude of 
pig α picture-signs, there are about 400 
pictorial phonograms, of which 45 had emerged out 
of the syllabic stage, and had attained a sort of 
alphabetic character ; that is, they either denoted 
vowels, or were capable of being associated with 
more than one vowel sound. Of these, 25 were in 
more universal use than the rest, and it was mainly 
out of these, as we shall see, that the letters of the 
A. were developed. 

To a French Egyptologist, Emanuel de Rougé, 
belongs the honour of having discovered the prob- 
able method by which the Sem. A. was evolved out 
of the Egyp. writing. De hougé pointed out that 
the immediate prototypes of the Phcen. letters 
were not to be found, as had been supposed, in the 
pictorial Hieroglyphs of the monuments, or in the 
well-known cursive Hieratic of the Middle Empire, 
but in an older and more deformed Hieratic seript 
which prevailed in the time of the Early Empire, 
—a form of writing so ancient that it had already 
fallen into disuse before the Heb. Exodus. This 
obscure and difficult script is chiefly known to us 
from a single MS., now in the National Library at 
Paris. It goes by the name of the Papyrus Prisse, 
having been presented to the Library by M. Prisse 
d’Avennes, who obtained it at Thebes, where it 
was found in a tomb as eld as the 110}. dynasty. 
It is therefore older by many centuries than the 
time of Moses, older than the invasion of the Shep- 
herd kings, and older probably than the date 
usually assigned to Abraham. 

Forty-five of the Egyp. Hieroglyphics had 
acquired, as we have seen, a semi-alphabetic char- 
acter, and De Rougé contended that the Hieratic 
representatives of 21 of the most suitable of these 
Hieroglyphs were selected, and employed by 
some Sem. people as the prototypes of the A. they 
constructed, only one of the 22 letters being due to 
anon-Egyptian source. These Hieratic characters, 
traced from the Papyrus Prisse, are given in col. 2 
of the table, and the corresponding Hieroglyphs, 
which face the other way, will be found in col. 1. 

The oldest Sem. forms with which we are 
acquainted are shown in col. 3. In comparing 
them with their assumed Hieratie prototypes it 
must be remembered that they are not contem- 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE, 


Col. 1. Eayrrtan [1eroeuyruies, facing to the left, Col. Il. Iimratie Cnaracters, facing to the right. Col, Ii. Onvesr 
ISRAEBLITEOR Pr@sician Lerrers, from the Baal Lebanon and Moahbite inscriptions (sec. XI. to IX. B.c.). Col. FY. ARAM@ayN, right 
to left, fron: the coins of the Satrapics and Egyp. inscriptions and papyri (sec. V. to I. g.c.). Col. VY. OLpEst Square Herrew, 
from inscriptions near Jerusalem (Herodian period), Col. VI. SauarE Hebrew, from Bahylonian bowls (sec. PY. to VIL. ap ) 
Col. VII. Squarn UWesrew, from Codex Babylonicns at St. Petersburg (916 a.p.). Col. VIII. ΔΙΌΡΕΕΝ Square HEBREW. 
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porary forms, but are separated by at least ten, or 
more probably by twelve centuries, a period during 
which considerable differences of form must almost 
necessarily have arisen, in addition to which the 
Hieratic forms are cursive, freely traced on papyrus 
with a brush, while the Sem. letters are lapidary 
types, engraved with a chisel upon stone or bronze, 
which would entail differences of form similar to 
those which exist between our printed capitals 
A, B, Eand the script forms a, ὦ, ὁ of our modern 
handwriting. This alone would account for the 
alterations in the shapes of such letters as daleth, 
heth, resh, or mem, the change from a cursive to a 
lapidary type causing the characters to become 
more regular in size and inclination, bold curves 
being simplified, closed ovals becoming triangles 
or squares, and the eurved sweeping tails becom- 
ing straight and rigid lines. 

For 21 of the 22 letters of the Sem. alphabet De 
Rougé has found a prob. Hieratic prototype, in 18 
eases taking the normal Egyp. equivalent of the 
Sem. sound, and in 3 instanees only, aleph, beth, 
and zayin, having recourse to a less usual homo- 
phone. In one ease he fails. The peculiar guttural 
breathing denoted by the Sem. letter ‘ayzn did not 
exist in Egyp. speech. For this letter no Egyp. 
prototype has been discovered, and it is supposed 
that it was an invention of the Semites, the symbol 
© being regarded, as the name suggests, as the 
picture of an ‘eye.’ (See No. 16, col. 3.) 

How, when, or by whom the Sem. A. was 
thus evolved from the Egyp. Hieratie it is im- 
possible to say with precision. The possible limits 
of date are believed to lie between the 231d and 
the 17th centuries B.C. It seems probable that the 
development was efiected by some Sem. penne 
who were in commercial intercourse with the 
Egyptians,—possibly, it has been eonjectured, the 
Semites of 8. Arabia, possibly the Hyksos, if 
these Shepherd kings were Semites, and not, as 
is now supposed, of Mongolian race, hardly the 
Hebrews, who seem to be excluded by the hits 
of date, but most probably a Phen. trading 
colony settled on the shores of Lake Menzaleh in 
the Delta. On the Egyp. monunients they are 
called Fenekh (Pheenicians), and also Char or Chal, 
a name used to designate the coast tribes of Syria. 
The native land of the Char was ealled Kaft, 
whence part of the Delta was ealled Caphtor, or 
the ‘greater Kaft.’ If the A. arose in Caphtor 
it would easily spread to Phoenicia, and then to 
the kindred and neighbouring races. 

The art of writing must, however, have been 
known to the Hebrews at an early period of their 
history. Hiram, we are told, wrote a letter to 
Solomon, and David wrotea letter to Joab. From 
the lists of the kings and dukes of Edom, preserved 
in Gn 36 and 1 Ch 1, we gather that the Edomites, 
at the time when their capital was taken by Joab 
in the reign of David, possessed state annals, going 
back to a remote period. The list of the eneamp- 
ments of the Israelites in the Desert, given in 
Nu 33, eannot have been handed down by oral 
tradition ; while it is the only incorporated docu- 
ment in the Pent. which we are expressly told was 
written down by Moses, and its geogr. correctness 
has been curiously confirmed by recent researches. 
The census of the congregation preserved in Nu 1-4 
and 26 is also manifestly a very ancient written 
record which has been incorporated in the text. 
All these doeuments were presumably written in 
the primitive Sem. A. But the discoveries of the 
last few years have led scholars to believe that 
non-alphabetie writing of another kind was nsed 
in Pal. long before the Exodus, as early as the 


reign of Khu-n-Aten, the recent excavations at. 


Lachish and the diseoveries at Tel el- Amarna 


proving that the governors of the Syrian cities | 


corresponded with the Egyp. kings in a cursive 
form of the Babylonian cuneiform. 

The oldest known forms of the Sem. letters are 
shown in col. 3 of the table, where their names and 
their approximate phonetic values may also be found. 

Thirteen may be represented by letters in our 
own Alphabet. These are beth, gimel, daleth, he, 
zayin, kaph, lamed, mem, nun, samekh, pe, resh, and 
tau, which correspond to our letters ὦ, 9g, d, h, 2, k, 
l,m, %, 8, p,7r,and ¢. The other nine letters repre- 
sent sounds which we do not exactly possess. Of 
these, two are ealled ‘linguals,’ or ‘emphaties,’ 
namely, ¢eth, a gutturalised ¢, which is called the 
emphatie dental, and zgade, a gutturalised s, called 
the emphatie sibilant. The letter koph was not 
our g, but a & formed farther back in the throat, 
and here represented by & There are also four 
‘faucal breaths,’ ’aleph, he, heth, and ‘ayin, of 
which ‘aleph, the lightest, was a slightly explosive 
consonant, heard in English after the word No! 
when uttered abruptly, and nearly equivalent to 
the spiritus lenis of the Greeks ; ‘ayin was a sound 
of the same kind, but harder than’aleph, approach- 
ing a g rolled in the throat; eth, ealled the 
‘fricative faueal,’ was a continuous guttural, 
reseinbling the ch in the Scotch loch ; and he was a 
fainter sound of the same kind, approaching our 
fh. The primitive sound of shin was probably that 
of our sh, but was subject to dialectic variation. 
Yod and vau were semi-consonants, or rather 
consonantal vowels, usually equivalent to y and v, 
but passing readily into 7 and w. 

None of the Sem. A.s have possessed symbols 
for the true vowels, whieh are now denoted, not 
by letters, but by diacritical points, a notation 
essentially non-alphabetic, and not of any great 
antiquity. The vowels in non-Semitie A.s, such 
as Greek, Zend, Armenian, Georgian, Sanskrit, 
and Mongolian, have been developed out of char- 
acters representing the Sem. breaths and semi- 
consonants. Thus the Gr. alpha, whence our A, 
was obtained from ’aleph, the spiritus lenis: 
epsilon, whence our E, is from he, an aspirate ; eta 
and our H from feth, the fricative faucal; iota 
and our I and J from yod, a semi-consonant ; 
omicron and omega, and our O, from ‘ayin, the 
spiritus asper; while wpsilon and our U, V, W, Y, 
and F, came from vaw, a semi-consonant. 

Besides the absence of symbols for the vowels, 
most of the Sem. seripts, Heb., Syr., and Arab., 
agree in being written from right to left, the 
dircetion following the example of the prototype, 
the Hieratie of the Papyrus Prisse, whereas in 
the non-Sem. scripts the direction has mostly 
been changed. The Sem. A.s have also adhered 
to the primitive 22 letters, none of which have 
fallen into disnse, any additional notation required 
being eflected by diacritical points, whereas in other 
scripts new forms have been evolved by differentia- 
tion, as in the casc of our own letters V, U, W, Y, 
and I’, which are all differentiated forms of the 
same symbol. 

The pictorial character of the Hieroglyphs had 
disappeared in the Hieratie of the Papyrns Prisse, 
and hence it is no matter for surprise to find that 
the Egyp. symbols were renamed by the Semites, 
on the aerologic principle, by words significant in 
Sem. speech, the new names being due to a resem- 
blanee, real or fanciful, between the form assumed 
by the letter and some object whose name began 
with the letter in question, as in our nursery 
pieture-books, in which O is an orange, 8S a swan, 
and Ba butterfly. Thus the first symbol was no 
longer ahom, the ‘eagle,’ asin Egyp., but became 
‘aleph, the ‘ox,’ from the resemblance to the front 
view of the head and horns of that animal; and the 
13th, instead of being mzlak, the ‘owl,’ beeamemem, 
the ‘ waters,’ what had been the ears and beak of 
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the owl coming to resemble the undulations of 
waves (see col. 2 and 3). The Sem. names are 
sometimes more easily explained by the HEeyp. 
forms of the Papyrus Vrisse than by those in the 
oldest Sem. inscriptions. The Sem. names are 
usually interpreted as follows: ‘a/eph means an ‘ox’ ; 
beth signifies a ‘house’ ; and gime/, a ‘camel,’ the 
Hieratic form resembling a recumbent camel, with 
the head, neck, body, tail, and saddle, of which 
only the head and neck are preserved in the oldest 
Sem. letter: daleth means a ‘door,’ not a house 
door, but the curtain forming the entrance to an 
Eastern tent; ie signifies a ‘ window’; vaw is a nail, 
eg, or hook for hanging things on ; zayin probably 
enotes ‘weapons’; eth, a fence or ‘ palisade’ ; 
teth, from a root meaning curvature, is supposed 
to have been a picture of a coiled snake; yod is 
the ‘hand’; kaph the ‘ palm’ of the hand, or the 
bent hand; Jamed is an ‘ox-goad’; mem, the 
‘waters’; nun, a ‘fish’; samekh is probably a 
prop or support; ayin is the ‘eye’; pe, the 
‘mouth’; gade is probably a ‘javelin,’ or perhaps 
a hook ; coph is usually supposed to nean a ‘knot’; 
reshis the ‘head’; shin, the ‘teeth’; faz, a ‘ cross,’ 
or sign for marking beasts. It will be noticed that 
six of these names, gimel, he, yod, nun, pe, and 
samekh, must be very ancient, being most easily 
explained by reference to the Hieratic forms. 

The early history of the A. has to be recon- 
structed from inscriptions, many of which have 
only been discovered in recent years. Among the 
monuments of the older stage of the πων, A. the 
great inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, ranks 
first in importance. In 1868 Mr. Klein, of the 
©. M. S., visited the site of Dibon, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Moab. Here he was 
shown @ block of basalt, with an insemiption in 34 
lines of writing. The interest excited by this 
discovery, and the rival efforts of the European 
consuls to secure the treasure, unfortunately aroused 
the jealousy of the Arabs, by whom the stone was 
broken into fragments, some forty of which have 
been recovered, enough to lay the foundation of 
early Sem. paleography. In thisinscription, which 
must be referred to the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C., Mesha, in language closely akin to Bibl. 
Hebrew, gives an account of the wars between Israel 
and Moab, narrating more esp. those events in his 
own reign which took place after the death of Ahab 
in 853 B.c. The year 850 B.c. has been generally 
aecepted by scholars as an approximate date for the 
record. Somewhat earlier, though of less historical 
importance, are some inscribed fragments of bronze 
vessels, obtained from Cyprus in 1876, which 
preved to be portionsof two bowls containing dedi- 
cations to Baal Lebanon. They must have been 
carried off to Cyprus as a part of the spoils from a 
temple on Lebanon. The writing on one of the 
bowls proves on paleographical grounds to be 
nearly of the same date as the Moabite inscrip- 
tion, while that on the other bowl exhibits more 
archaic forms of several letters, and may probably 
be older by a century, belonging to the close of the 
10th or the beginning of the 11th cent. B.c. It is 
from these bowls, supplemented by the evidence of 
the Moabite Stone, that the A. in col. 3 has been 
constructed. 

It is called the Israelitic A. in order to avoid 
confusion with a much later A., which, having been 
first known to scholars, usurped the name of the 
Heb. A. It cannot be too carefully remembered 
that at successive periods in their history the 
Hebrews employed two A.s, identical in all 
essential particulars, but wholly unhke in the 
external appearance of the letters. 
earliest period of which we possess any knowledge, 
down to the captivity in Babylon, this Phen. A., 
of which the oldest monuments are the Moabite 
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Stone and the Baal Lebanon bowls, must also have 
Leen the contemporary A. of the Hebrews. This 
was ingeniously proved by Gesenius, long before 
these monuments were discovered. Ile contended 
that the earlier books of the OT could not have been 
written, as was formerly supposed, in what is 
now known as the Heb. A., since many obvious 
corruptions in the text could only have arisen from 
the errors of copyists, who confounded letters which 
are much alike in the old Pheen., but are quite dis- 
similar inthe sqnare Hebrew. lor example, in the 
list of David’s mighty men, recorded in 2 § 23°, 
we have the name Ileleb, which in the parallel 
passage in 1 Ch 11°° appears as Heled. One of 
these readings is obviously corrupt, and the corrup- 
tion can only be due to the original record having 
been written in the older or Phoen. A., in which 
the letters beth and daleth differ so slightly as 
often to be hardly distinguishable, whereas in the 
later or square Heb. A. the letters 1 and 1 are 
uninistakably distinct. Hence, he argued, the 
record must be prior to the Captivity, when, 
according to the Rabbinic tradition, the new A. 
was introduced. When Gesenius wrote, the evi- 
dence as to the nature of the older Heb. A. was 
scanty in the extreme, being limited to a few 
engraved gems in the Phen. A., supposed to be 
Heb. because of their bearing names apparently 
Jewish. Now, however, all doubts have been set 
at rest by the accidental discovery in 1880 of the 
famous Siloam inscription, engraved in a recess of 
the tunnel which pierces the ridge of Ophel, and 
brings water from the Pool of the Virgin to the 
Pool of Siloam. The inseription which records the 
construction of the tunnel is in six lines of writing, 
manifestly later in date than the Moabite inscrip- 
tion, though of the sametype. On paleographical 
erounds it has been assigned to the reign of 
Manasseh, B.C. 685-641, though it is possible that 
it may be as carly as the reign of Hezekiah, and 
may refer to the conduit constructed by him at the 
end of the Sth cent., as recorded in 2 Kk 20° and 
2 Ch 32% This A. is of special interest, as in it 
most of the writings of the Jewish prophets must 
have been composed. This older A. lingered long, 
being employed on the coins of the Maccabees and 
on those of the Hasmonzean princes. It survives as 
the sacred script of the few Samaritan families at 
Nablis, who still worship in their temple on Mt. 
Gerizim, and keep the Passover with the ancient 
rites. With this exception, the old Phen. A., the 
parent of all existing A.s, has become extinct. 
This earliest type of the Sem. A. gradually 
passes into another, somewhat more cursive, which 
goes by the name of the Sidonian, its chief repre- 
sentative being the great inscription on the magni- 
ficent basalt sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of 
Sidon, now in the Louvre, which is assigned to the 
end of the 5th cent. B.c. Out of this Sidonian 
type was evolved the Aramzan A., which was 
destined to replace the Phon. after the decadence 
of the Phen. power. The great trade route from 
the Red Sea and Egypt to babylon passed through 
Damascus, Hamath, and Carchemish, and the 
trade fell into the hands of the Aramzans, the 
people of N. Syria. Hence, on the political decline 
of the Pheen. cities, the Aramzan language and A. 
became the inedium of commercial intercourse 
throughout W. Asia. At Nineveh in the 7th cent. 
B.c., and at Babylon in the 6th, the Sidonian type 
begins to be replaced by the Aramzan, whose 
continuous development may be traced from the 
5th to the Ist cent. B.C., first on the coins struck 
by Persian satraps of Asia Minor, and then by the 
aid of mortuary inscriptions and papyri from 
Egypt, which carry on the record after the con- 
quests of Alexander had put an end to the Persian 
satrapies. An inspection of col. 4 in the table will 
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show that the chief characteristics of the Aramzan 
A.—due evidently to the free use of the reed pen 
and papyrus—are a progressive opening of the 
closed loops of the letters beth, daleth, teth, ‘ayin, 
koph, and resh; while he, vau, zayin, heth, and 
tau tend to lose their distinctive bars. At the 
same time the script continually becomes more 
cursive in character, the tails of the letters curving 
more and more to the left, while the introduction 
of ligatures led to a distinction between the final 
and the media! or initial forms of certain letters. 
These changes, while they made writing easier and 
more rapid, at the same time made it less legible. 

On the return of the Jews from the Bab. exile, 
the ancient A. of Israel, though retained on the 
Macceabzean coins, and possibly in copies of the law, 
was gradually abandoned for the more cursive but 
far inferior Aramean, which had become the 
mercantile seript of the W. provinces of Persia. A 
Jewish tradition, preserved in the Talm., attributed 
this change to Ezra; but there can be nodoubt that 
both scripts were for a time employed concurrently 
—the Aramzan by the mercantile classes and the 
returning exiles, and the older A. by those who, 
like the Samaritans, had been left behind in the 
land. 

The older Pheen. style had fortunately been 
transmitted to the Greeks before the Araman de- 
formation had taken place. Consequently the Rom. 
A. which we have inherited, being a Western form 
of the Greek A., has retained in such letters as 
B, D, 0, Q, R, E, F, H those loops and bars whose 
disappearance in the Heb., Syr., Arab., and other 
A.s descended from the Aramzean, has contributed 
to make them so illegible. Our own capitals are, 
in fact, much nearer to the primitive Phen. or Isr. 
A. than any of the existing Sem. A.s, and it is 
to this retention of the archaic forms that they 
owe their excellence and general su ies The 
closed loop of D and R and the upper loop of B repro- 
duce the closed triangles of the earlier Sem. script, 
which were lost by the Aramzean deformation, and 
are consequently much superior to the formless 
shapes 773 which we have in modern Hebrew. 

When the Seleucidan empire had come to a 
close, the Aramzean broke up into national scripts, 
the A. of Eastern Syria developing at Bozra, Petra, 
and the Hauran into the Nabatzan, which was 
the parent of Arabic, while the Aramean of N. 
Syria developed at Edessa into Syriac, and that of S. 
Syria, at Jerus. and Bab., intowhat is called Hebrew. 
The early form of square Heb. used at Jerus. in 
the time of our Lord, with which He must Himself 
have been familiar, and in which probably the roll 
was written which He read in the synagogue 
(Lk 4:7), is given in col. 5 of the table. This A. has 
been obtained from monuments of the Herodian 
period found in Galilee or at Jerus., all of which 
must be anterior to the siege by Titus. These 
inscriptions are chiefly from tombs; but one of 
them, of special interest, is a fragment of one of 
the notices, enjoining silence and reverent be- 
haviour, set up, as we learn from Josephus, when 
the temple was rebuilt by Herod. 

The materials for the history of the Heb. A. 
during the period of the dispersion, from the Ist 
cent. to the LOth, when it practically assumed its 
present form, have been gathered from regions 
curiously remote. Some are from the Jewish 
Catacombs at Rome, many from the Crimea, others 
from the Jewish cemeteries at Vienne, Arles, and 
Narbonne in Gaul, at Tortosa in Spain, Venosa in 
Italy, from Prag, Aden, Tiflis, and Derbend, and, 
not ee in importance, the writing on some cabal- 
istic bowls found at Babylon, dating from the 4th to 
the 7th cent. A.D. (see col. 6). The earliest exist- 


ing codex, the A. of which is given in col. 7, dates 
from the beginning of the 10th cent., when the 


letters had practically assumed their modern 
forms though not their modern aspect, the useless 
ornamental apices in our printed books (col. 8) 
being due to the schools of Heb. caligraphy which 
arose in the 12th cent. The square Heb. of our 
printed Bibles is thus one of the most modern of 
existing A.s, and was not, as was formerly be- 
lieved, the most ancient of all. The forms of these 
letters are thus neither legible nor venerable. 
Their adoption was almost a matter of accident. 
There were two styles, the Spanish and the 
German, and the latter was used in the Miinster 
printed Bible, the types being imitated from those 
in MSS. then in fashion. The result is that our 
eyes are fatigued with the fantastic and vicious 
caligraphy of the 14th cent., a period when the 
odious haul letter was developed out of the 
beautiful Caroline minuscule, to which in our 
printed books we have now fortunately reverted. 
So in Heb. it would have been much better to have 
reverted to the far superior forms of earlier times, 
such, for instance, as those in use in the 8th cent. 
The earlier forms are better, because the letters are 
free from useless ornamental flourishes which are 
so trying to the eyes of students and compositors, 
and are more legible and more distinet. As in the 
case of our own vicious black letter, some characters 
are assimilated so as to be difficult to distinguish—in 
particular 1 beth, 3 kaph; 1 nun, 1 gimel ; 7 daleth, 
1 resh; Ἵ kaph final, } nun final; 1 vau, 1 zayin: or 
of 0 samekh, and ἃ mem final; while 1 3 and n 
stand for ᾧ, fA, and ἐ. 

Six of the Heb. letters gradually acquired an 
alternative softer aspirated sound, and the harder 
primitive sounds are now denoted by an internal 
point (Dagesh lene) 1135 5 δ, representing the 
sounds 0, g, οἷ, ἔν, p, t, the same forms without the 
Dagesh, or with a superscript line called Raphe, 
standing for bh, gh, dh, kh, ph, th. The letter 
shin also spht up into two sounds, distinguished by 
diacritical points, & approaching the sound of our 
s, and ¥ that of our sh. 

The vowel points are late and of little authority. 
The Greek transliterations of Heb. names in the 
Sept. and in Josephus suffice to prove that there 
were no vowel points in the copies of the Heb. Scrip- 
tures then in use, and as late as the time of St. 
Jerome the Heb. vocalisation was only known by 
oral teaching. The Heb. points were suggested by 
those which had been introduced into Syriac in the 
5th and 6th cent. A.D. They merely represent 
the traditional pronunciation used in the syna- 
gogues of Tiberias in the 7th cent. A.D. (See art. 
LANGUAGE OF OT.) IsAAC TAYLOR. 


ALPHAUS, ’Ad\datos (Westcott and Hort, Zntrod. 
§ 408, assuming that the name is a transliteration 
of the Aramaic pba, write it with the rough breath- 
ing, ‘A\¢atos), occurs four times in the Gospels and 
once in Acts. As thus used it is the name of two 
different men. 

1. The father of the Apostle Matthew or Levi 
(Mk 24), not elsewhere named or otherwise known. 

2. All the other references are evidently to 
another man (Mt 108, Mk 318, Lk 6%, Ac 1), who 
is represented as father of James the apostle, second 
of that name in the list. 

A considerable controversy has long been carried 
on as to whether this A. may be identified with the 
Clopas of Jn 19% and the Cleopas of Lk 2418, This 
question has been of specia! interest as involved 
in the discussion regarding James and the Brethren 
of the Lord (wh. see). Ewald boldly assumes that 
the’Clopas of John and the Cleopas of Luke are one, 
but maintains that the identification with Alphzeus 
is an unreasonable confounding of a purely Greek 
with a purely Hebrew name (fist. of Israel, vi. 
305, note 4). Meyer affirms the identity of the 
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Clopas of John with the Aramaic ‘pb, the Alpheus 
of the Synoptics. And Alford (on Mt 10%) regards 
the two Greek names as simply two different 
ways of expressing the Hebrew name ‘spn. It 
seems better to distinguish the Cleopas of Luke 
from the Clopas of John. It is quite evident that 
Cleopas is simply a shortened form of Cleopater 
(ΚλεόπατροΞ), like Antipas for Antipater. Lightfoot, 
indeed, while admitting this, still favours the 
identification of the two names. On the other 
hand, Clopas may with the highest probability be 
regarded as a simple transliteration of the Aramaic 
Halphai. Clopas (as in the Greek text and RY, 
not Cleopas as in the AV) is represented in Jn 
19% as the husband of one of the Marys who stood 
beside the cross. If we assume that four women 
are there referred to, there is no indication of any 
relationship between the wife of Clopas and the 
mother of Jesus. The synoptic passages, however, 
all mention among the women at the cross this 
same Mary as the mother of James. There is no 
reason for supposing that this James, son of Mary, 
is any other than James the son of Alpheus. But 
the assumption that Clopas was husband of Mary 
and brother of Joseph, and the usual assumption 
that Mary was the sister of our Lord’s mother, are 
equally groundless, and have no support whatever 
from any statement in our Gospels. There seems 
no reason for supposing that James the little and 
James the brother of the Lord are one and the same 
person. Eusebius, indeed, mentions, on the autho- 
rity of Hegesippus, that Symeon, who succeeded 
James in the bishopric of Jerusalem, was son of 
Clopas the brother of Joseph; but Symeon is 
evidently regarded, not as a brother, but only as a 
relative, probably a cousin, of his predecessor James, 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works referred to in the text, see 
Lightfoot, Galatians, 10th ed. London, 1890, p. 267; Mayor, The 
Eyistle of St. James, 1892, p. xvif. See also an interesting and 
clever but perverse note in Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 276. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ALTAR.—i. ALTAR is the invariable rendering in 
the OT of a3i0* (Aram. nav. Ezr 717), and in the 
NT of θυσιαστήριον. In AV it also occurs as the 
rendering of Ἀπ (Ezk 43%), RV ‘upper a.’, and 
of Sx (Ezk 4315» 16 — Kethib ber), RV “ἃ. 
hearth.’ In the NT βωμός is found once (Ac 1735) 
in the sense of a heathen a. This distinction 
is very clearly brought out in 1 Mac 1° ‘they did 
sacrifice upon the 10] altar (ἐπὶ τὸν βωμόν) which 
was upon the altar of God (τ. θυσιαστηρίον).᾽ Simi- 
larly the Vulg. and early Lat. Fathers avoid the 
use of ara, preferring aliaria and altare. Another 
designation is met with, viz. jn2¥, prop. ‘ table,’ 
Fizk 4122 4416 Mal 1722, Jt would also seem that 
the appellation 1932, prop. ‘high place,’ may in some 
cases be used to express ‘a.,’ as Jer 73! (LXX τὸν 
βωμὸν τοῦ Ἰάφεθ), 2 K 23° (but here text is doubt- 
ful), ete. δῦ Is 653 is wrongly rendered in AV 
‘a8 of brick’; RV ‘upon the bricks.’ In one or 
two places in the OT 7321p of the present MT 
seems an alteration from an original πὲρ. So 
clearly Gn 33”, and most probably 2 Καὶ 12% On 
the other hand, na should perhaps be restored in 
2 Καὶ 10% (Stade in ZATTV. v. pp. 278, 289 f.). 

ii, ALTARS IN PREHISTORIC TIMES.—According 
to the primitive conceptions of the nomad Semites, 
the presence of a deity was implied in every spot 
that attracted them by its water or shade, and in 
every imposing landmark that guided them in 
their wanderings. Every well and grove, every 
mountain and rock, had its presiding deity. The 
humble offering of the worshipper could be cast 
into the well, exposed upon the rock, or hung upon 
the sacred tree. It was thus brought into imme- 
diate contact with the nwmen therein residing. A 
great step in advance was taken when it was con- 


* Lit. ‘place of slaughter.’ 


ceived that the deity could not only reside in such 
objects of nature’s own creation as those above 
specified, but could be persuaded ‘to come and 
take for his embodiment a structure set up for him 
by the worshipper’ (W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem. p. 
189). The consideration of this all-important 
advance belongs elsewhere ; it is sufficient to note 
here that recent researches, esp. those of Well- 
hausen and W. R. Smith, have abundantly proved 
that the heathen Semite regarded the stone or 
cairn which he had himself erected, as a dwelling- 
place of a deity, a Beth-el (5y-n’a, cf. Gn 2838; for 
the significance of this passage, see PILLAR), a 
name which passed, through the Phcenicians as 
intermediaries, to the Greeks (βαιτύλιον) and 
Romans (éetulus). Such a stone was termed by 
the Arabs, in the days before Islam, nusd (pl. 
ansab), a word identical in origin and signification 
with the Heb. περ (AV ‘pillar’). Beside it the 
victim was slaughtered; the blood was either 
poured over the stone, or with part of it the stone 
was smeared, while the rest was poured out at its 
base, the essential idea in this priniitive rite being 
that in this way the blood was brought into im- 
mediate contact with the deity who, for the time 
being, had taken up his abode in the stone. 

Now there can be no doubt that the same primi- 
tive ideas were shared by the ancestors of the Heb- 
rews. Among them, too, the nusb or mazzeba must 
have been the prototype of the sacrificial a. ‘’The 
rude Arabian usage is the primitive type out of 
which all the elaborate a. ceremonies of the more 
cultivated Semites grew ’ (ved. of Sem. 1st ed. p. 184. 
See also SACRIFICE). Even in hist. times we find 
among the Hebrews a survival of the primitive ritual 
above described. In the narrative of the battle of 
Michmash, Saul is shocked at the unseemly haste 
of his warriors in eating flesh ‘with the blood,’ 
and orders a great stone to be brought at which 
the beasts might be duly slain and their blood 
poured out at the extemporised altar. 

The next important step, the advance from the 
a, as a sacred stone to receive the blood of the 
victim to the a. as a hearth on which the flesh of 
the victim was burned in whole or in part, belongs 
to the history of SACRIFICE (which see, and cf. 
Smith, Rel. Sem. p. 358 ff.). 

If the above is a correct account of the evolution 
of the a. among the western Semites, the differ- 
entiation of pillar and a. must, as regards the 
inhabitants of Pal., have taken place in the pre- 
historie period, This seems the obvious conclusion 
from the existence, even at the present day, of 
immense numbers of megalithic monuments, the 
so-called menhirs and dolmens. These charac- 
teristic remains of antiquity, so numerous in Moab 
and in the W. Hauran, must undoubtedly have 
played an important part in the religious rites of 
those who reared them, and whom, for the present, 
we may assume to have been of a Sem. stock. The 
‘cup-hollows” on the table-stone of the dolmens, 
connected in many cases by a network of channels, 
must have been destined to receive the blood of 
the victim.* 

iii, PrRE-DEUTERONOMIC ALTARS. — A very 
marked distinction, as is well known, exists be- 
tween the attitude to sacrifice of the prophetic and 
priestly narratives respectively in our present Pent. 
The latter (P) limits sacrifice to the great central 
a.,f while the former (JE) relates numerous in- 

* See Conder’s report on the dolmen-fields of Moab in P.E.F. 
Qu. St. 1882, p. 7511. ; also in Lleth and Moab, chs. vii. and viii.; 


Syr. Stone Lore, pp. 42, 43, 70. Another rich field has been 
described by Schumacher, The Jaulan, p. 123ff.; Across 


Jordan, p. 62ff. Cf, Perrot and Chipiez, List. de PArt dana 
PAntiquité, iv. ᾿ 

+ The difficult section (Jos 2210-34) seems best explained as an 
endeavour to reduce a narrative originally written from the 
standpoint of JE to an apparent harmony with the fundamental 
postulate of P. 
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stances of sacrifice being offered and a* erected 
from the carliest times, and in many different 


places. Noah is represented as building an a. on 
quitting the ark (Gn 8”); Abrahain erected 


several, viz. at Shecheim (127), Bethel (198), Hebron 
(1338), and on a special occasion in ‘the land of 
Moriah’ (22°). Isaae (26%) and Jacob (357) do 
likewise. Even Moses, according to this source, 
erects an altar at Rephidim (Ex 1715), and another, 
accoinpanied by twelve pillars (niayo), at Horeb 
(244), JE therefore clearly knows nothing in its 
narrative parts of the exclusive legitimacy of a 
central a. With this position the law-code which 
it contains, the so-called Book of the Covenant 
(see Driver, ZOT 28 ff.), is in complete accord. 
In the focus classicus (Ex 20%) a plurality of 8 
is clearly sanctioned : ‘in every place (RV) where 
I record My name, I will eome unto thee, and I 
will bless thee.’ And the same holds good through- 
out the history of the Hebrews until the time of 
Josiah. Again and again do we find a’ built, up 
and down the country, either by the recognise 

religious leaders themselves, or with their express 
sanction. Thus, to mention but a few, Joshua 
builds an a. ou Mt. Ebal (Jos 859) in accordance 
with the injunction of Moses himself (Dt 27°), 
Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 6*), and Samuel at Ramah 
(15 77). Saul, we have already seen, extemporised 
an a. at Michmash, which the historian informs 
us was the firsé that Saul built, implying that this 
monarch had the merit of erecting several. David 
erected an a, by express divine command, ‘in 
the threshing: floor of Araunah the Jebusite’ 
(2S 2418. 25), Elijah, too, complains of the destruc- 
tion of the altars of J” as an act of sacrilege 
(1 K 19! #4), and had, but a little before, repaired, 
with his own hand, the a. of the Lord upon Mt. 
Carmel. These examples are sufficient to show that 
in pre-Deut. Israel a plurality of a* was regarded 
as a iatter of course, there being not the slightest 
hint of disapproval on the part of the narrators, or 
of any idea in the minds of the actors in the 
history that they were guilty of the violation of 
any divine command. 

From the oldest hist. records of the Hebrews, 
therefore, it is evident that loeeal sanctuaries 
abounded throughout the country (see H1Git PLACE, 
and esp. 1 Sam. passin), the most essential feature 
of which was undoubtedly the a. on which sacri- 
fice was offered to the national God, J”. Of the 
form of these pre-Dent. altars we have no precise 
information. No doubt, as wealth and culture in- 
creased, the 85, esp. at Bethel and the other great 
sanctuaries, would become more and more elabo- 
rate ; but in more primitive times they were simple 
in the extreme. A heap of earth, either by itself 
(2 Καὶ 517) or with a casing of turf (see Dillmann on 
Ex 20%), a few stones piled upon each other, are all 
that was required. Simpleeitéy is the dominant 
note of the law in the fundamental passage, Ex 
204t-, It is there enjoined, moreover, that no tool 
shall be lifted to hew or dress the stone (ef. Dt 275, 
Jos 831,1 Mac 447), In this many modern investi- 
gators have scen a survival of the primitive idea, 
already explained, of a mumen inhabiting the altar- 
stone, who would be driven out or perhaps injured 
by the process of dressing (Nowack, Archéiol. ii. 
17; Benzinger, Archdol. 379). Another injunction, 
that the worshipper (for the command is not ad- 
dressed to the priests) should not ascend by steps 
(oc, cié.), is also a plea for stmplicity. The a. must 
not be of such a height as to prevent the wor- 
shipper standing on the ground from manipulating 
his offermg.* ‘The evasion of the injunction by a 
sloping ascent was an afterthought. 


* Cf, the early narrative 1 K 228% where Joab is represented as | 
grasping the horns of the a, (see below, v,), and at the same time | 
standing by the side of the a. Also 2 KK 617 ‘¢wo mules’ burden.’ - 
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To what extent the still existing dolmens (see 
above) may have been used as aS in this period it 
is impossible to say. In the older narratives, how- 
ever, there are not a few instances of the earlier 
usage of a single stone (1 5 6%—-v." is a later 
insertion—14*) or of the native rock as ana. (Jg 
6” and esp. 1319. 30 where ἜΧΩ v.!9 is identified with 
ἸΞΉΩΣ The site of David’s a., we can scarely 
doubt, was the Sakhrah rock, now enclosed in the 
so-called mosque of Omar. The ‘stone Zoheleth 
which is by En-Rogel’ was also an ancient altar- 
stone (1 K 15), Solomon, finally, at the dedication 
of the temple, is said to have converted the ‘middle 
of the court’ into a huge a. (1 K 8"). For Solo- 
mon’s brazen a., see TEMPLE.* This a. was re- 
moved by Ahaz (2 Καὶ 16?°-!*) to make way for the 
stone a. (note 732 v.") which he caused to be built 
after the model of the great a. of Damascus (nz190, 
ef. vin RY), Ahaz’a., rather than the brazen 
a. of Solomon, was in its turn the model] for the 
a. of Ezekiel (ef. 43!-}7), 

Of the other δ" made by Ahaz we know nothing, 
nor of those set up by later kings (2 K 2313 loc, 
cit.). As to the a. to Baal which Ahab erected in 
Samaria (1 K 16%), we may assume that it re- 
sembled the a* erected by his Phoen. neighbours 
to the same deity (ef. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de 
P Art dans ? Antig. ii. fig. 192 and passim), 

iv. PosT-DEUTERONOMIC ALTARS.—The sanctu- 
aries and 85, sanctioned, as we have seen, by the 
oldest law-code, ceased to be legitimate on the 
adoption of the code of Deut. (Dt 12ff.). The 
centralisation of the eultus, which was the ehief 
aim of the Deut. legislation, seems to have been 
attempted under Hezekiah (2 K 18"), but it must 
be admitted that the complete abandonment of the 
local 64mé6th was never wun fait accompli until after 
the discipline of the Exile (1 K 228, 2 K 15%), In 
theory, however, the 8", whether ‘upon the hills 
and under every green tree,’ or at places whieh had 
been seats of worship since the conquest, were no 
longer legitimate ; for sacrifice, as now for the first 
time officially distinguished from slaughter (Dt 
12), could only be offered with acceptance on the 
a. of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. It is not 
impossible that, as Conder has suggested (see ref, 
above), it is to the reforming zeal of Josiah that we 
owe the fact that not a single dolmen has been 
met with in §. Pal. (ef. Cheyne, Jeremiah, p. 60). 
The history of the a., therefore, from this time 
forward is merged in the history of the temple. It 
must sufiee here to note that, as soon as practi- 
eable, the returned exiles built the a. on its former 
site (Ezr 37), which ἃ. continued in use until its 
desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mae 1%), 
Having by this act of sacrilege been rendered unfit 
for further use, it was taken down and another 
built in its stead (1 Mae 4518), The a. of Herod’s 
temple was the last built on Jewish soil. Accord- 
ing to Jos. (/Vars, V. v. 6) it was built, in harmony 
with the ancient prescription, of unhewn stones. 
One other a, meets us in the history of the Jews; 
this is the a. erected by Onias Iv. in his temple at 
Leontopolis in Egypt (Jos. ]Vars, Vl. x. 3; Ant. 
XIII. iii. 31), founding on a mistaken interpretation 
of Is 19”, 

The a. of burnt-offering and the a. of inceuse, 
which play so important a part in the ritual legis- 
lation of the Priests’ Code (P), will be diseussed 
in detail in the article TABERNACLE. See also 
TEMPLE. 

v. Tuk ALTAR AS ASYLUM. — An important 
function of thea. among the Hebrews reniains to be 

* W. R. Smith’s view, that ‘it is very doubtful whether there 
was in the first temple any other brazen a. than the two brazen 
pillars, Jachin and Boaz,’ is not supported by sufficient evidence. 
It is, besides, difficult to see why only one of the two pillars 


should have had, on this theory, the functions of an a. assigned 
to it (ted. Sem. i. pp. 358-359, and Note L, 466 Εν} 
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noticed. The earliest legislation presupposes and | to be dwelling north of the Gulf of Akabah. See 
confirms the sanctity of the a. asan asylum. ‘The | Dillm. i loc. T]. Τὸ, Rye. 


right of asylum, however, is there limited to cases 
of accidental homicide (Ex 21%), This use of 
the a., which is not confined to the Sem. peoples, 
is also a survival of the primitive idea of the a. as 
the temporary abode of a deity. In clasping the 
a., the fugitive was placing himself under the im- 
mediate protection of the deity in question. In 
this connexion, as well as in regard to an imn- 
portant part of the fully - developed a. ritual 
(cf. Ly 475), the horns of the a. are esteemed 
the most sacred part of the whole. It is difficult, 
however, to see how these could have formed part 
of the more ancient a. as prescribed in the Book of 
the Covenant (see above); yet their presence is 
amply attested in later times (cf. Am 3%, Jer 17), 
and the incidents recorded in 1 Jt 15% 9°85), The 
origin and primary significance of the horns are 
still obscure. Most recent writers seek to trace a 
connexion between them and the worship of 
J” in the form of a young bull (Kuenen, 706. of 
Isr. i. 326; Stade, Benzinger, Nowack). In any 
case they are not to be regarded as mere append- 
ages, but as an integral part of the a. (see Dill- 
inann on Ex 277), The view that they were 
originally projections to which the victims were 
bound, has no better support than the corrupt 
passage, Ps 118” (for which see Comm.). The 
comparison of the ‘horns’ of the Heb. with those 
of the Greek a. (evxépaos βωμός) seeins inisleading, 
since the latter rather resembled the volutes of the 
Tonic capital (cf. art. ara in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dictionnaire cte., figs. 410, 418, 422). The famous 
stele of Teima, on the other hand, shows the 
‘horns’ rising from the corners of the a., and 
curved like those of an ox (see Perrot et Chipiez, 
op. cit. tome iv. p. 392, Eng. tr. [see below] vol. i. 
p. 304). 
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Pheenicia, 2 vols. 1885, Hist. of A. in Judea ete., 2 vols. 1890). 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

AL-TASHHETH (nqwx>x, AV Al-taschith), Pss 

57. 58. 59. 65 (titles). See PSALMS. 


ALTOGETHER is now only an adv., but was at 
first an adj., being simply a stronger ‘all.’ As an 
adj. it is found in Ps 39° ‘ Verily every man at his 
best state is a. vanity’; Is 108 ‘Are not my 

winces a. (RV ‘all of them’) kings,’ and perhaps 

u 16%, Of its useas an adv. noticeable examples 
are Jer 8011, where ‘I will not leave thee a. un- 
punished’ is given in RV ‘I will in no wise leave 
thee unpunished’; Ac 26°", where ‘ both almost and 
a. isin RV ‘whether with little or with much’ after 
the Gr. ; and 1 Co 5, where ‘not a.’ (Gr. οὐ πάντως) 
is taken by commentators in two directly opp. 
senses, either ‘not wholly,’ or ‘not at all’; RV 
gives the first in text, the second in marg. 

J. ITASTINGS. 

ALUSH (vabx).—A station in the journeyings, 
occurs only Nu 338. (506 SINAI.) 


ALYAN (nby).—Son of Shobal, a Horite (Gn 3633). 
The name appears in 1 Ch 1 as Alian (0). It is 
clearly the same as Alyvah c(mby) in Gn 36", which 
moe in 1 Ch 1° as Aliah (my), one of the 


ALWAY, ALWAYS.—Alway (i.e. ‘all the way’) 
is originally the accus. of duration, ‘all the 
time’; while always is the genit. of occurrence, 
‘at all times.” And although by 1611 this dis- 
tinction was vanishing, there are soine undoubted 
instancesin AV. Cf. Mt 28° ‘Lo, lam with you 
alway,’ with Ro 1° ‘I make mention of you always 
in my prayers.’ RV gives alway for always at 
Ac 246, 2 Th 13; and always for alway at Col 4° 
apparently capriciously, for these changes oblite- 
rate the distinction noticed above. When the dis- 
tinction was lost, always drove alway out of use. 

J. HASTENGS. 

AMAD (ryoy), Jos 19°° only.—A city of Asher. 
The site is doubtful ; there are several ruins called 
‘Amid in this region. 


AMADATHUS, Ad. Est, 12° 162-17, 
DATIIA, 


See JIAMME- 


AMAIN only in 2 Mac 12” ‘the enemics... 
fled a.’ (so RV, Gr. εἰς φυγὴν ὥρμησαν). The mean- 
ing is ‘at once, precipitately.’ 


AMAL (Say).—A descendant of Asher, 1 Ch 7%, 
See GENEALOGY. 


AMALEK, AMALEKITES (pboy, ‘poev).—A 
nomadie Arabian tribe, occupying the wide desert 
region between Sinai on the south and the southern 
borders of Palestine on the north. This district 
corresponds to what is now called the wilderness of 
Et-Tih. The Amalekites are represented as per- 
petually at feud with the Israehtes, though such 
closely connected tribes as the Kenites and Keniz- 
zites appear from the first as friendly, and ulti- 
mately as peaceful settlers in the midst of the 
possessions of Israel. 

Neferences to the Amalekites appear very early 
in the OT history. In the account of the cam- 
paigus of Chedorlaomer of Elam and his confeder- 
ates in Gn 14, ‘the country of the Amalekites’ 
near Kadesh is described as the scene of one of 
those desolating wars. Ilengstenberg, followed by 
Kurtz, maintains that this does not imply that 
the Amalekites were in existence in the days of 
Abraham, but only that this country, lying be- 
tween Kadesh and the land of the Aaorites, after- 
wards known as ‘ the fields of the Amalekites,’ was 
at that early period overrun and destroyed by 
Chedorlaomer. Had there been no other hints of 
the extreme antiquity of the Amalekites, this ex- 
planation might perhaps be accepted. Dut we find 
again in the chant of Balaain (Nu 24°) that 
Amalek is described as ‘the first of the nations,’ 
which seems almost certainly to mean a primitive 
people to be reckoned among the very oldest of 
the nations. Most recent scholars are agreed in 
assigning to the Amalekites a high antiquity. 
This is the conclusion te which such passages as 
those referred to would naturally lead. The only 
reason why an attempt should be made to put any 
other interpretation upon these words is the idea 
that, in Gn 8013, the descent of the Amalekites is 
traced from Amalek, the grandson of Tisau, and 
their origin thus brought down to a later period 
than thatof Abraham. Itis exceedingly hazardous 
to build any argument of this sort on an occasional 
statement in a genealogical table reproduced from 
some unknown source, seeing that it is impossible 
to determine what the point of view of the original 
compiler may have been. In many cases such 
eenealovical lists seem intended to set forth simply 


ukes’ of Edom. nobel compares the name with | certain interrelations of tribes, so that, though terms 
that of a Bedawin clan Alawin, said by Burckhardt | indicating personal and family relationships are 
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used, the names do not always belong to persons his- 
torically real. All that we need understand by this 
introduction of an Amalek, son of Eliphaz by a 
concubine, is that Timna the Horite, the coneubine 
referred to, represents the importation or incor- 
poration of a foreign and inferior, probably a servile, 
element into the pure Edomite stock, the Horites 
being one of the tribes forming that federation, 
embracing the Amalekites, conquered by Chedor- 
laomer. 

The region in which the Amalekites first appear 
in history, near Kadesh, lies just about a day’s 
journey south of Hebron, on the undulating slopes 
and plain at the foot of the mountains held 
by the Amorites. It may be supposed that a 
branch of the tribe had settled there, or had begun 
to engage in agricultural pursuits. When driven 
forth from their possessions by the conqueror, they 
no doubt returned to their old wandering modes of 
life, and rejoined their brethren who moved about 
through the wide extent of the great desert. 

The first mecting of the Israelites and the 
Amalekites took place in the southern part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. At Rephidim, a broad plain to 
the north-west of Mount Sinai, the Amalekites 
came out against the Israelites, and a battle ensued 
which lasted throughout the whole day. Joshua 
commanded in the fight, and Moses on the hill top 
held up his rod in the sight of the people as the sign 
from God that they would conquer by His might 
(Ex 17%), The Amalekites had at this time 
acted in a peculiarly bitter and exasperating 
manner towards the Israelites, harassing them on 
their rear, and cutting off the weak and the weary 
(Dt 25%"), In consequence, the Amalekites, to a 
greater extent than any of the other Can. and 
neighbouring tribes, were placed under the ban, so 
that J” Himself, as well as His people, is repre- 
oy as solemnly swearing eternal feud against 
them. 

The defeat of the Amalekites evidently put the 
fear of the Israelites upon the robber nomad tribes 
of the desert for a time, so that they were un- 
molested during their advance to Sinai, and during 
their year’s encampment there, as well as during 
their subsequent march northward to the southern 
border of Palestine at Kadesh. It was the intention 
of the Israelites to enter Palestine from the south, 
and so from this point, just outside of the southern 
boundary of Palestine, spies were sent to examine 
the land, and to bring back a report as to whether 
an entrance from that point was possible, and if so, 
how best the invading forces might conduct the 
campaign. These spies on their return reported 
that the Amalekites dwelt in the land of the south 
in the valley, z.e. in the southern portions of the 
region afterwards occupied by Judah and Simeon 
(Nu 13” 14”), in the neighbourhood of the lowland 
Canaanites and the highland Hittites, Jebusites, 
and Amorites. The Amalekites are represented 
as the leaders of the confederate Canaanites who 
resisted the entrance of the Israelites into the south 
of Palestine (Nu 14%). They were evidently 
at that time of considerable importance, and must 
have been for a long period in possession of those 
territories only a little way uorth of the district in 
which we find their ancestors, or, at least, a branch 
of the same great nation, settled in the days of 
Abraham. 

The bitter opposition shown by the Amalekites 
to the Israelites at Sinai and in Southern Pales- 
tine was distinguished from that of the other tribes 
by this, that they were really at the head of the 
confederated clans already in possession of the land, 
and the struggle between them and the invaders 
was to determine the whole future of the rivals, | 
the success of the one necessarily meaning the utter | 
destruction of the other. ‘It was the hatred,’ | 


says Ewald (History of Israel, i. 250), ‘ of two rivals 
disputing a splendid prize which the one had 


previously epee and still partially possessed, 
and the other was trying to get for lumself by 


ousting him.’ The bitterness must have been in- 
tensified by the secession to the ranks of Israel of 
such branches or families of the Amalekite stem as 
the Kenites and Kenizzites. These two families, 
with Jethro and Caleb respectively at their head, 
were the ancient allies of Israel, and ultimately 
settlers in the land. The defeat of the Israelites 
may have secured for the Amalekites and their 
immediate neighbours peace and prosperity through- 
out a whole generation. When they were again 
attacked it was by a people already in possession 
of the northern regions, now pressing southward. 
How far they were interfered with by Judah and 
Simeon is not recorded, but it would ope that 
even after the Israelitish occupation of the country 
the Amalekites in considerable numbers maintained 
possession of the plateau and hilly regions in the 
extreme south. 

In the time of the Judges, however, we meet 
with the Amalekites in the company of the 
Midianites, as nomad tribes roaming about amon 
their old desert haunts, and pursuing their ol 
tactics of harassing peaceful agriculturists. When 
the crops sown by the Israelites were ripening, 
the Amalekite marauders descended and reaped 
the harvest, so that the unfortunate inhabitants 
were impoverished and discouraged (Jg 68. They, 
along with the Ammonites, were allies of the 
Moabites in their conflict with Israel, and no doubt 
suffered in the defeat of the Moabites at the hand 
of Ehud (Jg 3"). 

During this same period, it would seem that a 
branch of the Amalekite tribe had secured a 
settlement in Mount Ephraim. Pirathon, the 
residence of the judge Abdon, some 15 miles 
south-west of Shechem, bore the name of ‘the 
Mount of the Amalekites,’ or had in it a hill 
so called (Jg 12%). The settlers who had thus 
civen their name to the hill belonged in all proba- 
bility to a branch of the Amalekites, who, about 
the time that some of their brethren settled in the 
south of Palestine, in what was afterward assigned 
to Judah, pressed farther to the north, and secured 
possessions among other Canaanite tribes in the 
very centre of the land. This is more likely than 
the suggestion of Bertheau, that these Amalekites 
of Ephraim were remnants of those expelled by the 
men of Judah from their southern settlements in 
the days of Joshua. They had evidently been some 
considerable time in possession before localities 
came to be popularly known by their name. This 
view is further confirmed by the words of Deborah 
in her song (Jg 5"), ‘out of Ephraim came γεν 
down whose root is in (not against, as in AV) 
Amalek.’ The land of Ephraim was the territory 
once possessed by the Amalekites. 

In the early years of his reign, Saul was commis- 
sioned to carry on a war of extermination against 
the Amalekites and their king Agag (18 15). This 
was intended to be the execution of the sentence 

assed upon them in the days of Moses (Ex 17%, 
Nu 2420, Dt 2517-19). No living thing belonging to 
the Amalekites was to be spared. This great 
battle was evidently fought in the south of Judah, 
as the pursuit is described as extending from 
Havilah in Arabia, far to the east, to Shur in the 
west of the desert on the border of Egypt. When 
worsted in battle they evidently passed over the 
southern boundary of Palestine, and betook them- 
selves to their ancestral haunts in the wild desert. 
During the period of their residence as a settled 
people in Southern Judah, they had a capital 
city, Ir-Amalek, ‘the city of Amalek’ (1 § 15°). 
Robber bands of the yet unsubdued nomad Amalek- 
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ites of the desert, during the time of David’s sta 
among the Philistines, sacked Ziklag, in the terr- 
tory of Simeon, outside of the southern boundary 
of Judah (1 S 30) ‘These were overtaken by 
David, and only 400 young men on swift camels 
succeeded in making their escape. ‘The reference 
to the Amalekites in 2 8 8, in the list of spoils 
dedicated to God by David, is probably to this 
sameincident. rom this time onward the Amalek- 
ites seem to have been regarded as no longer 
formidable ; and even as raiders from the desert we 
find no further trace of them. The last mention of 
them in the OT oceurs in 1 Ch 4*, in the days of 
Hezekiah. There it is said that ‘the remnant of 
the Amalekites that escaped,’ and who had con- 
tinued till that day in Mount Seir, were smitten 
by 500 of the Simeonites, who took possession of 
their land. That the Amalekites are not men- 
tioned in Gn 10 is regarded by Dillmann as proof 
that before the time of the writer they had sunk 
into insignificance. 

Outside of the OT we have no reliable accounts 
of the Amalekites. Jn the works of the Arabian 
historians very extensive and detailed reports are 
given of the progress and achievements of the 
Amalekites ; but these, as Néldeke has convincingly 
shown, are credible only in so far as they are based 
on the statements of the historical books of our 
own canonical Scriptures. 


LiITeRATURE.—A very admirable and comprehensive sketch Is 
given by Berthean in Schenkel, Bibellexicon, Leipz. 1869, vol. i. 
111-114. See also Dillmann, Com. on Genesis, on chs. x. and 
xxxvi.; Ewald, Hist. of Israel, Eng. tr. 1876, vol. 1. 109f., 
250f.; Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, Eng. tr. 1859, iii. 48- 
50; Néldeke, Ueber die Amalekiter und einige andere Nachbar- 
vilker der Israeliter, 1864. 


J. MACPHERSON. 
AMAM (nex), Jos 15°° only.—An unknown city 
of Judah, in the desert south of Beersheba. 


AMAN.—1. (Αμάν A) Is mentioned in Tobit’s 
dying words as the persecutor of Achiacharus, 

o 149 Cod. B, however, has ’Aéddu; κ᾽ Naddp; 
Itala, Nabad; Syr. Ahab. Possibly the allusion 
is to Haman and Mordecai. 2. Hst 12° 16117, 
Sce HAMAN. J. T. MARSIIALL. 


AMANA (nypy), Ca 48, Probably the mountains 
near the river Abana or Amana, being connected 
with Hermon and Lebanon; or else Mount 
Amanus in the north of Syria. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AMARIAH (amy, anes SJ” hath promised ’).— 
4. 2 Ch 194, high priest in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat, appointed by him chief justice ‘in all matters 
of the Lord,’ as Zebadiah, ‘the ruler of the house 
of Judah,’ was ‘in all the king’s matters.’ (15 this 
a precedent for the joint rule in later times of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua?) 2,3. In a genealogy in 
1 Ch 6715-50-52, Kzr 7+, beginning with Aaron and 
ending with Jehozadak at the Captivity, which 
seems as much intended to be a list of the high 
priests as 1 Ch 3! is of the kings of Judah, and 
which ἃ σὰς to be the basis of Josephus’ very 
corrupt lists (ἀπέ, VIII. 1. 3, X. vill. 6), the name 
A. occurs twice—(a) 1 Ch 6°" grandfather of 
Zadok, and therefore a younger contemporary 
of Eli. Of this man we lave no other record; see 
ABIATHAR. (8) 1 Ch 6", Ezr 79,1 Es 87,2 Es 1? 
(Amarias in Apocr.), son to the Azariah who is 
said to have ministered in Solomon’s temple. H, 
as is probable, this remark applies to the previous 
Azariah, then this Amariah may be the same as 
No. 1. But great uncertainty hangs over these 
lists. In Ezr 7'® six names are omitted, perhaps 
by homoioteleuton; in the full list important 
nanes (¢.g. Jeholada, Zechariah, the Azariahs con- 


Ahitub, Zadok’ occurs twice; only three high 
priests are given between Amariah under Jehosha- 
phat, and Hilkiah under Josiah. 4. A priest clan, 
fourth in the list of 22 in Neh 12 (v.%), who ‘went 
up with Zerubbabel’ ‘in tlic days of Jeshua,’ and 
in the list of 21 (v.¥), ‘in the days of Joiakim,’ 
and fifth in the list of those who sealed to the 
covenant under Nehemiah (Neh 10°). This clan 
is probably identical with that of ‘Immer,’ the 
sixteenth course in David’s time (1 Ch 244), and 
one of the four families of priests mentioned in 
‘the book of the genealogy of them which came up 
at the first’ (Ezr 237 Neh 7%, Meruth 1 Es 5%, 
A ’Epupnpové), and in the time of Ezra (Ezr 107); 
see ABIJAH, No. 4. 5. 1 Ch 23! 24°, a Kohathite 
Levite in David’s time. 6. 2 Ch 3175, a Levite in 
Hezelxiah’s time, one of the six assistants to Kore, 
‘the porter at the east gate, who was over the 
freewill offerings of God.’ 7. Ezr 10%, a man of 
Judah of the sons of Bani (1 Ch 9%), one of those 
who ‘had taken strange wives.’ 8. Neb 114, a man 
of Judah, ancestor to Athaiah, who was one of those 
‘that willingly offered themselves to dwell in 
Jerus.’ 9. Zeph 1’, great-grandfather of the pro- 
plet, son to Hezekiah, perhaps the king. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

AMARIAS (A ’Apaplas, B’Apapéelas), 1 Es 8°.—An 
ancestor of Ezra in the line of high priests, father 
of Ahitub. Called Amariah, Ezr 7°. 


AMASA (xypy, ‘burden’ or ‘ burden bearer ’).—4. 
The son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, and of Abigail the 
sister of king David. The first mention of him is 
in connexion with the rebellion of Absalom (2 8 
17”), who made him leader of his army. Joab, at 
the head of the king’s troops, completely routed 
him in the forest of Ephraim (2 8 185°). David 
not only pardoned him, but gave him the command 
of the army in place of Joab (2 8 1918), When 
he came to lead the royal forces against Sheba and 
his rebel host, he was treacherously slain by Joab 
at ‘the great stone of Gibeon’ (28 20°"), 2, An 
Eplraimite who opposed the bringing into Samaria 
of the Jewish prisoners, whom Pekah, king of 
Israel, had taken in his campaign against Ahaz 
(2 Ch 28”), Rh. M. Boyn. 


AMASAI (‘wpy).—1. A Kohathite, 1 Ch 6° *, the 
eponym of a family, 2 Ch 29", 2, One of the 
oriests who blew trumpets on the occasion of 

avid’s bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 15*%. 3. 
One of David’s officers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 1918 pos- 
sibly to be identified with Amasa, No. 1. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AMASHSAI (‘nvey, perhaps a combination of the 
reading wpy, ‘opy).—AV Amashai, Neh 11%. A 
priest of the family of lmmer. 


AMASIAH (appy).—One of Jehoshaphat’s com- 
manders, 2 Ch 17%. 


AMAZED.—Amaze has a much wider range of 
meaning in old Eng. thanin modern. In conformity 
with its derivation (a-maze) it expresses confusion 
or perplexity, the result of the unexpected; but 
this may give rise to a variety of emotions. 1. 
FEAR: Jg 20" ‘When the men of Israel turned 
again, the men of Benjamin were a.’ 2. AWE: Mk 
1033 ‘And they were in the way going up to Jerus. ; 
and Jesus went before them, and they were a. ; 
and as they followed they were afraid.’ 3. EXCITED 
WoNDER: Lk 5° ‘they were all a.’ (Gr. ἔκστασις 
ἔλαβεν ἅπαντας; RV ‘amazement took hold on 
all’). 4 Depression: Mk 14% ‘(Jesus) began to 
be sore a., and to be very heavy.’ Amazement 
occurs twice in AV, the expression in Ac 3” of 


temporary with Uzziah and Hezekiah respectively, | great joy ; in 1 P 3° of great fear. 


Urijah) are omitted; the succession ‘Amariah, | 


J. HASTINGS. 
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AMAZIAH (arsox, sasox).—i. The name of a 
king of Judah who sueceeded his father Jehoash 
upon the assassination of the latter (6. 800. B.C.). 
The chief interest of his reign centres in his wars 
with Edom and with Israel (2 K 14, 2 Ch 95). In 
the first of these eampaigns, Edom, which had 
revolted from Judah during the reign of Jehoram, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, suffered a severe defeat 
in the Valley of Salt, and the capital Sela or Petra 
fell into the hands of the enemy (2 Καὶ 14”), Elated 
by this success, Amaziah ehallenged to a conflict his 
neighbour Jehoash, the grandson of Jehu. This 
powerful monarch showed no anxiety to try con- 
clusions with his presumptuous rival, to whom he 
addressed the well-known parable of the thistle and 
the eedar (νν. 8:10), Amaziah, however, stung by the 
moral of this parable, refused to listen to the well- 
meant advice, and rushed blindly upon his fate. 
At the battle of Beth-shemesh the forees of Judah 
were utterly routed, and the king himself taken 
prisoner. Jehoash followed up his victory by 
capturing Jerusalem, partially destroying its walls, 
pillaging the temple and the palace, and carrying 
back hostages to Samaria (vv.""). How long 
Amaziah survived this humiliating defeat, it is not 
easy to decide. The statement (2 Ix 14:7 that 
he outlived Jehoash fifteen years ean hardly be 
correct, and there seem to be suthcient reasons for 
considerably reducing the number of years (twenty- 
nine) assigned to his reign by the chronological 
system adopted in the Books of Kings. His reign 
appears to have synchronised almost exaetly with 
that of Jehoash, as that of his successor did with 
the reign of Jeroboam 1. There is not « little 
plausibility in the conjecture of Wellhausen, that 
the conspiracy which issued in the murder of 
Amaziah at Lachish had its origin in the popular 
dissatisfaction with his wanton attack upon Israel 
which cost Judali so dear. The death of Amaziali 
should probably be dated ¢. 780 B.c., the year when 
there is reason to believe his son Azariah or Uzziah 
ascended the throne. 

Besides the strictly historical details which he 
borrows from 2 Kings, the Chronicler adds certain 
particulars, the purpose of whose insertion is 
evident (2 Ch 25% 14-16). (Qn these additions sce 
Graf Die geschichtlichen Dieher des A.T. p. 157 ff, 
and Driver, LOT, p. 494.) 

2, The priest of Jeroboam 11. who opposed and 
attempted to silence the prophet Amos when the 
latter delivered his message at the sanctuary of 
Bethel (Am 7%", See Amos). 3. A man of the 
tribe of Simeon (1 Ch 4%). 4 A descendant of 
Merari (1 Ch 05). 

J. A, SELBIE. 


AMBASSADOR.—Three Heb. words are some- 
times tr. ‘ambassador’ in RV of OT: 4. τὰ, a 
general terin for messenger, used for (a4) messengers 
of private men (2 Kt 5); (6) messengers of God= 
angels (see ANGEL); (c) messengers of kings or 
rulers=ambassadors (2 K 19°, 2 Ch 35°), though 
sometimes tr. ‘messengers’ in RV (Dt 275, Nu 203), 
2. Vx, apparently a synonym of 1 (Pr 1317: cf. 25%), 
henee=herald or messenger from comrt (Is 18? 
57°), and metaphorically an ‘ambassador’ of J” 
(Jer 49"; ef. Ob ν.}). In Jos 94 the reading of 
RVm is to be preferred. 8, yb5, properly an 
interpreter, and so used in Gu 42%; cf. Job 33* (2); 
henee tr? in Is 43°? (in theocratic sense) ‘ inter- 
preters’ RV text, ‘ambassadors’ marg.; in 2 Ch 
3231 ‘ambassadors’ text, ‘interpreters’ marg. 

Ambassadors were not pernianent officials, but 
were chosen from attendants at court for special 
occasions (see 2 Καὶ 19°). Their evil treatment was 
regarded then as now as a grave insult to king and 
people (2 8 1016). In the Apoer. the general term 
ἄγγελος, ‘messenger,’ is often used even in dealings 
with courts (Jth 14 3!, 1 Mae 15 710), but during the 


Maecabzean period, when embassies were frequently 
sent, the ordinary Gr. words for ‘ambassadors’ are 
employed: πρεσβευτής (1 Mae 13%! 143}. 3) πρεσβεύς 
(1 Mae 97 119 13"), and πρεσβῦται (2 Macll*). The 
word πρεσβεία, ‘ambassage’ (RV Apoer.), occurs in 
2Mac 44. In NT (LI 14%, 2 Co 5%, Eph 6”) the 
use is metaphorical. G. W. THATCHER. 


AMBASSAGE, mod. embassy; mn AV only Lk 
1482, but RV adds Lk 19% (AV ‘message’) where 
the same Gr. word (πρεσβεία) is used. The meaning 
is not a message sent by ambassadors, but the 
ambassadors themselves. In 1 Mac 14% the mean- 
ing is ‘message’ (Gr. λόγοι, RV ‘ words’). 


J. HASTINGS. 
AMBER.—See MINERALS. 


AMBUSH, from 27 (wlich becomes ἴων before ὦ, 
whence am) and bosews, a bush, wood, thicket, is 
used in various shades of meaning. 1. The abstract 
state of lying in wait in order to attack an enemy 
secretly. Jos 8 ‘(Joshua) set them to lie in a. 
between Bethel and Ai.’ 2. The place where the 
a. is set, or the position thus assunied. Jos 87 ‘Ye 
shall rise up from the a.’; 1 Mac 9” RV ‘ And they 
rose up against them from their a.’ 3. The men 
that form the a. Jos 89 ‘the a. arose quickly out 
of their place’ ; Jer 5115 ‘ prepare the ambushes’ (m. 
‘liersin wait’). The mod. military term is am- 
buseade. Ambushment, meaning a body of troops 
disposed in ambush, is used in 2 Ch 13%; also 
ambushmenis in 2 Ch 20° (RV ‘liers in wait’; 
but RV gives ambushment in Jos 83 for ‘le in 
ambush,’ and in Jg 955 for ‘lying in wait’). 

J. HASTINGS. 


AMEN.—This word found its way bodily from 
the Heb. (jpx) into the Hellenistic idiom through 
the ΤᾺΝ, and strengthened its hold later on by 
its more copious use in the version of Syinmachus. 
It is derived from jos he propped, in Niphal (re- 
flexive) he was firm. So the adverb δὰ, firmly, 
came to be used, like our surely, for confirmation, 
in various ways. 

(1) It is used for the purpose of adopting as one’s 
own what has just been sard (this answering sense 
being apparently the orig. one, Nu 5)=‘so 15 it,’ 
or ‘so shall it be,’ rather than the less compre- 
hensive ‘so be it,’ though ‘so be it’ is occasionally 
the prominent meaning (Jer 28°), The word is 
limited to the religious atmosphere, being, on 
human lips, an expression of faith that God 
holds the thing true, or will or can make it 
true. Thus after the ‘oath of cursing,’ recited 
in Nu 5%, there is added, both in the orig. 
Hebrew and in the Greek of Sym., ‘The woman 
shall say, Amen, Amen,’ the word being doubled 
for emphasis; where the LX, however, has the 
inadequate γένοιτο, γένοιτο, so be it, as is the case 
in nineteen out of the twenty-three passages where 
the Heb. word occurs in this connexion: of the 
rest, three have ἀμήν, and the fourth ἀληθῶς, It is 
put also into the mouth of the people at the end of 
each ewrse uttered on Mount Ebal (Dt 27). At 
the close, likewise, of publie prayers, thanksqivings, 
benedietions, or doxologies the people used to say 
Amen (Neh 8°, Amen, Amen); not, apparently, 
however in the services of the temple, where the 
response was different (Edersheim, Zemple Service, 
p. 127), but certainly in the services of the syna- 
vorue (Ps 41", e.g., and Schiirer, 7.7} τι. 11. 78, 82). 
That this custom passed over from the synagogue to 
the Christian assemblies we gather from 1 Co 14%, 
where St. Paul speaks of τὸ ἀμήν, the (customary) 
amen uttered by the listeners at the close of the 
extempore thanksgiving. 

(2) It is used in confirmation of one’s own prayers, 
thanksgivings, benedictions, doxologies. Lefore 


AMEN 


NT the word oceurs only at the end of a private | 


prayer in To 88, and at the end of ἃ personal 
ascription in the last verses of 3and 4 Mac. The 
personal doxological or ascriptional usage is much 
more frequent in NT (6.0. Ro 155 9°), and, outside St. 
Paul and the Apoc., it is the only NT usage. In 
St. Paul’s Epistles the word sometimes concludes a 
prayer for, or a benediction upon, his readers; but, 
except in Ro 15° and Gal 67, it is a later addition. 
Sometimes, as in Rey 712, it is apparently inéro- 
ductory to a doxology, but is, in reality, confirma- 
tory of a previous doxology. So also in Rev 22” it 
is a believing acceptance of the previous divine 
affirmation, 

(3a) It is used once at the close of an affirmation of 
one’s own, to confirm it solemnly in faith: Rev 17, 
where it is the trustful climax of the more limited 
val, yea (the bare personal confirmation): ‘ Yea, 
verily [He shall so come].’ (36) The use of Amen 
to introduce one’s own words and clothe them with 
solernn affirmation may be called an idiom of 
Christ: it is a use confined entirely to Him in 
sacred literature. But the practice of the evan- 
gelists in this matter is not uniform. The Synopt- 
ists give invariably ἀμὴν λέγω, the Fourth Gospel 
as invariably ἀμὴν ἀμὴν λέγω. Again, Matthew is 
richest in the phrase, using it thirty times; Mark 
less rich, using it thirteen times; Luke least so, 
using it only six times; elsewhere he gives narrower 
substitutes (ἀληθῶς thrice, ἐπ᾿ ἀληθείας once, ναί 
once), or more usually the simple λέγω. The 
signal difference in Luke may be due partly to the 
non-Hebraic stamp of his readers. The double amen 
of introduction in John has its parallel elsewhere 
in the double amen of conclusion, instances of which 
have already been cited. But the invariableness 
of the doubling, as opposed to the invariableness 
of the single amen in the Synoptists, can be put 
down only to an idiosyncrasy of the writer, though 
he need not be unhistorical in all or even in many 
of his instances; for it is worthy of notice that all 
the sayings in question are peculiar to John except 
137! (|| Mt Lk) and * (|| all Synopp., but Lk λέγω 
only). See Hogg in JQR Oct. 1896. 

But Christ’s uniqueness in using it asa word of 
introduction runs parallel with the uniqueness of 
its connotation when He does useit. (a) It is never 
the expression of His own (accepting or expectant) 
faith ; it is rather an expression calling for faith: 
this view is supported by the invariable accompani- 
ment λέγω ὑμῖν. He makes good the word, not 
the word Him’ (Cremer, Worterbuch, 8th ed. pp. 
145, 146), (8) Consequently, in His mouth, it has 
generally to do with His own person, either (a) as 
Messiah, or (6) as demanding faith in His Messiah- 
ship in spite of outward appearances and mistaken 
views: it points not merely to intellectual or 
eventual verity, but to the fact that either the 
thing is true a Him or He will make it or keep it 
true. So it is the amen of fulfilment in Him or Ὁ 
Him, or the amen of paradox, or both (ef. Mt 58 
167 21°! 263, and other passages cited in Cremer). 
It is intelligible, therefore, how the evangelists 
preferred to leave ἀμὴν untranslated; for Luke’s 
oceasional ἀληθῶς, like LXX γένοιτο, is but a 
partial equivalent for what Christ meant by the 
word. See Nestle in Hxpos. Times, viii. (1897) 190. 

(4) In close relation to Christ’s usage, so under- 
stood, is the use of amen as a name or description 
of Christ and of God: of Christ, Rev 3", ‘the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness’ (cf. 2 Co 1”, 
where the yea, the promise, is in Christ, and the 
Amen, the ratification, is through Him): of Cod, 
Is 65" (twice), ‘the God of the amen,’ ¢.e. of faith- 
fulness and truth (if the Heb. adverbial points be 
correct: see Cheyne on the passage); LAX (in- 
adequately): τὸν θεὸν τὸν ἀληθινόν (cf. ἀληθινός and 
ἀμήν, Rev 3% 34), J. MASSIE. 
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AMERCE. — Dt 22" ‘They shall a. him in 
(Driver, ‘they shall fine him’) an hundred 


shekels of silver’; and 2 Ch 36° RV ‘and οἱ (AV 
‘condemned’) the land in an hundred talents of 
silver.’ In Ex 2177, Am 2? RV translates the same 
verb (wy) ‘fine.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AMETHYST.—Sec STONES, (PRECIOUS). 


AMI (‘ox=yjiex Neh 7°°).—The head of a family 
of ‘Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2°", 


AMIABLE (=/Jovely, and now used only of per- 
sons) is appled to God’s dwelling-place in Ps 84! 
‘How a. are Thy tabernacles, Ὁ Lord of hosts’(RVm 
‘lovely’; as at Ph 48 Rheinis Bible has ‘ whatsoever 
amiable,’ AV ‘whatsoever things are lovely’). Cf. 
Howell (1644) ‘ They keep their churches so cleanly 
and amiable.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AMITTAI (‘apy ‘true’).—Father of the prophet 
Jonah, 2 K 14%, Jon 1]. 


AMITY, friendly relations between two nations, 
1 Mae 12° (RV ‘friendship’). See ALLIANCE. 


AMMAH (px), 2 S 2% only.—A hill near Giah, 
in the wilderness of Gibeon. It was probably to 
the east of Gibeon above the Jordan Valley, but 
the name has not been recovered. 

C. KR. CONDER. 

AMMI (‘sy=‘my people,’ * LAX λαός wov).—The 
name which is to be applicable to Israel in the 


time of restoration; Lo-ammi(=notmy people), the . 


name given in the first instance by Hosea to 
Gomer’s third child, but in the prophetic fragment, 
Hos 1%" [in Heb. 2153], referred to the people of 
Israel, is, according to the author of the fragment, 
to be replaced by the name Ammi of exactly 
opposite import, in sign of the changed relation of 
the people to J”, See Lo-AMMI. 
G. B. GRAY. 

AMMIDIOI (B 'Δμμίδιοι, A, ᾿Αμμίδαιοι ; in Swete’s 
text with the hard, but in Fritzsche’s with the 
soft breathing; AV Ammidoi).—Of the three 
parallel lists (zr 2=Neh 7=1 &s 5) which give the 
families which returned with Zerubbabel from 
captivity, that in 1 Es (5°°) alone mentions the 
Ammidioi. It has been suggested that they are 
the men of Humtah (Jos 15° mann, A Xaupara). It 
may be questioned whether either the Chadiasai or 
Ammidioi were mentioned in the original Heb. 
lists, for it is to be noticed that in the case of these 
alone is the gentilic form used ; otherwise through- 
out the list we have equivalent expressions of the 
Heb, . .. 85, «« . WIN, 6.0. viol Φόρας (v."), ol ἐκ 
Βετολιώ. G. B. GRAY. 


AMMIEL (κυ ‘kinsman is God’).—1. Son of 
Gemalli, and spy of the tribe of Dan (Nu 13” P). 
2. Father of Machir (see art.), 2S 99 1777, 3. 
According to the Chronicler, the sixth son of Obed- 
edom, who with his family constituted one of the 
courses of doorkeepers in the time of David; to 
them was allotted charge of the 8. gate (of the 
temple) and the storehouse (1 Ch 26, esp. νν.ὅ" 15). 
Presumably, therefore, Ammiel was the nanie of 
a division of the doorkeepers in the time of the 
Chronicler—c. B.c. 300. Cf. Driver, LOT 500. ; 
Graf, Die Geschicht. Bich. ὦ. A.T. 218-247, esp. 
249° f., 2946f.; Gray, Stud. in Heb. Proper Names, 
ch. iii. p.49ff. ἃ. 1Ch 3°. See ELIAM. 

G. B. GRAY. 

AMMIHUD (ay ‘kinsman is majesty ’).—1. 
An Ephraimite, father of Elishama (see art.), Nu 
110 g18 "748.53 1922 (P), Presumably identical with A. 


* For fuller discussion of the meaning of this name, and the 
following names beginning with Ammi, see NamES, PROPER. 
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AMMON, AMMONITES 


son of Ladan, 1 Ch 7% 2. A Simeonite, father of 
Shemuel (see art.), Nu 34° (P). 3. A Naphtalite, 
father of Pedahel (see art.), Nu 8438 (Ρ)ὴ. ἃ. Accord- 
ing to the Keré of 28 13% and the AV, A. was the 
name of the father of David’s contemporary, the 
Geshurite king Talmai. The Kethzbh, Followed by 
2V, reads wmay—the closely similar letters n and 4 
replacing 1 and 1. Between the two readings it is 
diffieult to decide; for while the Keré is better 
supported, the Aethibh, as a name oecurring 
nowhere else in OT, is the harder reading. 5. Son 
of Omri, father of Uthai (1 Ch 9%). 
G. B. GRAY. 


AMMIHUR (un2y).—See AMMIHUD, No. 4. 


AMMINADAB (21y2y ‘kinsman is generous,’ or 
perhaps ‘my people is generous,’ 1) ᾿Αμειναδάβ, 
Α ᾿Αμιναδάβ: in NT Mt 14 (and Lk 3%?) ᾿Αμιναδάβ, 
whence the name in AV of NT is spelt Aminadab). 
- 1. According to the genealogy in Ruth, which 
gives David’s ancestry, Amminadab was son of 
Ram and father of Nahshon (Ru 4%*=1 Ch 2”, Mt 
14); as father of Nahshon he is also mentioned in 
Nu 17 23 712 10 (P). Through his daughter 
Elisheba he became father-in-law of Aaron, Ex 678 
(P). 2 Aecording to 1 Ch 6” A. was son of 
Kohath and father of Korah; but in other state- 
ments about Kohath’s children (¢.g. Ex 648, Nu 3%, 
1 Ch 6") A. is not mentioned ; moreover, elsewhere 
Izhar appears as son of Kohath and father of 
Korah (Ex 611, 1 Ch 618). There can be little 
doubt, therefore, that A. has accidentally replaced 
Izhar in 1 Ch6**; this may have arisen in compiling 
the list from a fuller list of the Kohathites which 
mentioned the connexion of A. (No. 1) with them. 
8. Aceording to the Chronicler (1 Ch 15%?) 
another A. was chief of a Levitical house in the 
days of David; he is deseribed as a son of Uzziel, 
who was one of the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 67). 

G. LB. GRAY. 

AMMINADIB (2°: *2y) oceurs in AV and RVm of 
avery obscure passage, Ca 6” ‘my soul made me 
like the chariots of Amminadib.? RV and AVm 
do not regard the term as a pr. name, but render 
‘my soul set me on (RV among) the ehariots of my 
ailing (RV princely) people.” In Kautzsch’s tr. 
of OT the passage is omitted from the text, and is 
rendered in a footnote, ‘Mein Verlangen [ver-] 
setzste mich auf die Wagen meines Volkes, eines 
Edlen,’ with the remark that it is quite unin- 
telligible in its present context. The great variety 
of interpretation and exegesis of the words will be 
found exhibited in Reuss’ A7’, v. 391 ff. ; ef. Hitzig, 
εἰ. Hohe Lied, 82{., and comm. of Delitzsch, Ewald, 
Botteher, Zockler, Oettl, ete. See SONG OF SONGS. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AMMISHADDAI (xy ‘kinsman is Shaddai,’ 
see GOD).—A Danitce, father of Ahiezer (sce art.), 
Nur 113 225 766.71 19° (P), 


AMMIZABAD (s2arpy ‘kinsman (or, my people) 
has made a present’).—Son of Benaiah, for whom 
he appears at times to have officiated; but the 
statement in the only passage (1 Ch 27°) where he 


is mentioned is obscure. G. B. Gray. 
AMMON, AMMONITES (‘oy-ja, evan; in the 
inseriptions, bit-Amméan).— A people occupying 


territory east of the Jordan, between the Arnon 
on the south and the Jabbok on the north. The 
land lying farther to the south, separated from 
them by the Arnon, was the possession of the 
Moabites. Before the arrival of the Israclites at 
the plains of Moab, the Ammonites had been driven 
back from the Jordan banks by an Amorite tribe 
from the west nnder Sihon. These Amorites estab- 
lished a kingdom, carved out of the Ammonite terri- 
tories, with Heshbon as their capital. In this way 


a strip of land along the eastern bank of the river, 
varying in breadth from 20 to 30 miles, ceased to 
be regarded as belonging to the Ammonites, and 
was assigned to the transjordanic tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. The original territories of the Ammon- 
ites, extending from the Arnon to the Jabbok, 
and reaching to the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
had in earlier years been held by a giant race 
called Zamzummim (Dt 213-23) to whom it seems 
that Og, king of Bashan, also belonged (Dt 3"). 

As to the origin of the children of Ammon, an 
aceount is given in Gn 1958, which has been inter- 
preted by some as genuinely historical, and by 
others as a reminiscence of a eertain family rela- 
tionship, eoloured by bitter hostility and national 
hatred. The latter position is maintained by such 
distinguished and moderate excgetes as Dillmann 
and LBertheau; but by them the myth is regarded 
as historieally justified, and indeed suggested, by 
the lustful character and irreeular habits of the 
Ammonites. On the other hand, Delitzsch perti- 
nently asks how such an origin can be assigned to 
the narrative, seeing that their supposed deseent 
from Lot is made the one ground Hr exeeptional 
treatment of the Ammonites and Moabites (Dt 
29.19), The story of their origin certainly does 
not afford occasion for eontemptuous or hostile 
treatment. This can be aceounted for only by their 
unbrotherly conduct towards Israel, which caused 
such delay and hardship on the eve of the entrance 
into the promised Tang (Dt 234). It appears to 
Delitzsch that the lewdness and moral corruption 
which characterized their later history resulted 
from their tainted origin, rather than suggested 
the story of that origin as given in our Scriptures. 
In any case, we must regard this notice as indicating 
a close relationship between the Ammonites anc 
the Israelites. That such a family connexion 
really did subsist between the two nations is con- 
firmed by the faet that almost all the names of 
Moabite and Ammonite persons and places that 
have eome down to us are easily understood by 
the use of a Hebrew lexicon. From {115 circum. 
stance Kautzsch quite fairly coneludes that these 
nations cannot be reckoned among the Arab tribes, 
but must have a place given them among the races 
allied to the Hebrews. 

The name by which they were first known was 
‘children of Ammon.’ Only in the literature of 
very late ages do we find the name Ammon used 
as the designation of the people (Ps 837). In 
this very late, probably Maccabzean, psalm ἢ (the 
only place in OT outside the Pent. in which 
Lot’s name is found), a list is given of ten tribes 
confederated in open and violent opposition to 
Israel at the re-dedication of the temple, in which 
the names of Ammon and Moab occur. It is then 
said of all these confederates that ‘they have holpen 
the children of Lot.’ This latter designation is no 
doubt intended to apply to the Ammonites and 
Moabites. The meaning of the name Bené-Ammi, 
literally ‘sons of my people,’ points to derivation 
from parents both of whom were of one race. 

The statement in Nu 21”, that ‘the border of 
the children of Ammon was strong,’ + coming after 
a description of the destruction of the Amorites by 
the Israelites as reaching to that border, is under- 
stood by Kautzsch and others as indicating the 
reason why the Israelites did not carry their con- 
quests farther east, and as therefore opposed 
to Dt 2, which makes Israel avoid conflict 
with the Ammonites in consequence of a divine 
command. The earlier passage, however, may 
be read as giving the reason why Sihon and his 

* See Ewald, History of Zsrael, i. 312, and Cheyne, Origin o/ 
the Psalter, 1891, p. 97. 

+ Dillmann and many others read here “iy? ‘Jazer’ for 
1 ‘strong.’ 
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Amorites had not pushed their conquests beyond 
this strip of land, with the possession of which they 
had rested satisfied. The Ammonites had retreated 
before the Amorites within the natural fortresses 
of their inland mountain region. But though they 
had thus under compulsion abandoned the fruitful 
Jordan Valley, the Ammonites never ceased to look 
upon the whole sweep of country down to the river 
banks as rightfully theirs. Some 300 years after 
the conquest of the land by the Isr., the king 
of the Ammonites made the unreasonable claim 
that they should restore to him the country that 
had been taken so long before, not from his fore- 
fathers, but from their Amorite conquerors (Jg 
1118, This the Israelites, under the brave Gilead- 
ite chief Jephthah, refused to do, inflicting upon the 
Ammonites and their allies a most humiliating and 
crushing defeat.* Previoustothis, foreighteen years, 
the Ammonites had harassed those who occupied 
the coveted district; and so successful had they 
been in this that they were encouraged to venture 
across the Jordan, and there held in terror the war- 
like tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim. 
While this is reported primarily and mainly to 
show the depth to which the Israelites had sunk, 
it also affords proof of the prowess and military 
importance of the Ammonites. 

When we next hear of them, in the early years 
of king Saul, the children of Anmon form a 
owerful nation under a capable ruler, king 
ahash. One of the first distinctions in battle 
gained by Saul was his defeat of Nahash and the 
Ammonites, and the deliverance of the inhabit- 
ants of Jabesh-gilead, to whose city they had 
laid siege (1 αὶ 11). The LXX text here reads 
that this conflict took place about a month after 
Saul had ascended the throne. During the earlier 
part of the reign of David, hostilities between 
{srael and Ammon ceased, because in the time 
of his trouble, Nahash, either this same mon- 
arch or perhaps his successor, ‘ showed kindness to 
David’ (25 107). On the death of David’s friend, 
messengers were sent to condole with his son 
Hanun, who, suspecting that they were spies, 
treated them infamously, so that David was obliged 
to enter upon a war to wipe out the insult that 
had been put upon his ambassadors. The sense- 
less conduct of the Ammonite monarch evidently 
awakened among the Israelites all the old bitter- 
ness, so that in the hour of victory David and his 
men lost all control of themselves, and inflicted 
upon the vanquished children of Ammon the most 
erucl and revolting barbarities (28 12-31), Their 
capital, Rabbath-Ammon, was taken by Joab, 
David’s commander-in-chief, though he gave the 
honour to the king. This city (in Maecabean 
times known by the name of Philadelphia), one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, lay about 20 miles east 
of the Jordan, just outside the eastern border of 
the territory of Gad, at the southern spring of 
the Jabbok. 

After the division of the kingdom, the country 
that had been taken from the Ammonites natur- 
ally fell with the rest of the transjordanic terri- 
tory to the nation of the ten tribes. The 
Aimnonites, however, soon took advantage of 
the weakness of the divided kingdom to assert 
again their independence. They also joined eagerly 
with the Assyrians in their attack on Gilead, 
obtaining increase of territory as the reward of 
their service; and subsequently, when Tiglath- 
pueser defeated the Reubenites and Gadites, the 
Ammonites seem to have been allowed to reoccupy 
parts, at least, of their old territory on the 
banks of the Jordan (2 K 15%, 1 Ch 5%). The 
eruelty which they practised in the war against 


* Acc. to some modern critics, however, Je 1112-23 is a late in- 
terpolation (Moore, Judges, p. 283). 
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Gilead as allies of the Syrians is described as having 
been committed with the object of getting their 
borders enlarged; and for this, and for their 
malignant exultation over Israel’s fall, they are 
denounced by the prophets (Am 1153, Zeph 2*-9, 
Jer 4917, Hzk 21°), We have a detailed 
account (2 Ch 20) of hostilities between the Am- 
monites, at the head of a powerful confederacy, 
and the southern kingdom of Judah under Jehosha- 
phat. Great preparations had been made for this 
campaign, which was intended to be decisive; but 
suspicions of treachery among the allies turned the 
arms of the panic-stricken hosts against one another 
in a great slaughter, so that the children of Judah 
did not require to draw a sword. 

After nearly 150 years we again find the Am- 
monites at war with Judah (2 Ch 27°), when they 
were thoroughly beaten by Jotham, and laid under 
a heavy tribute. During the years in which 
Judah was tottering on the verge of overthrow, 
the Ammonites appear among the vassal tribes 
used by Babylon to harass and plunder those that 
had revolted from her sway (2 K 24°), After the 
overthrow of Judah, Baalis, the king of the Am- 
monites, entertaining still the old unconquerable 
enmity towards the Jews, sent Ishmael, a man 
remotely conneeted with the royal family of 
Judah, who had been resident in the country of 
Ammon, to murder the popular and successful 
governor Gedaliah, under whom the Jewish colony, 
consisting of those who remained in the land of 
Judah, had beeun to prosper (2 Καὶ 2527-°6, Jer 4014), 
In the days of Nehemiah, the Ammonites were 
active in their opposition to the Jews, maliciously 
endeavouring to hinder the building of the walls of 
the city and the restoration of the temple (Neh 4). 
Three hundred years later, in the time of Judas 
Maccabzeus, the Ammonites joined the Syrians 
against the Jews. The Jewish leader went through 
Gilead and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites and their confederates under their com- 
mander Timotheus (1 Mac 5%). The Ammonites 
are referred to by Justin Martyr, about the middle 
of the second Christian cent., as even then a 
numerous people; but not more than a century 
later Origen speaks vaguely of them, as of Moabites 
and Edomites, classing them all with the Arab 
tribes; and with this doubtful allusion they pass 
altogether out of history. 

The Ammonites seem to have been notorious 
among the nations for their cruelty. Their religion 
was a genuine reflection of this infamous national 
characteristic. Their chief deity was Molech or 
Mileom (1 K 117-34), 

Ammonitess (Π 292}, woman of Ammon, 1 K 1471-31, 
2 Ch 12% 2426, 

LITERATURE. — Kautzsch in Riehm, Handworterbuch, 1884, 
pp. 55, 56—an adinirable and comprehensive sketch. See 
Dillmann and Delitzsch on Gn 19.598. in their Commentaries: 
Ewald, History of Israel, ii. London, 1876, pp. 295, 336, 898 ff. ; 
ili. 1878, p. 24, ete.; Ebrard, Apologetics, Edin. 1887, ii. 349-351. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

AMNON (j:0s).—1. Eldest son of David by 
Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. Hedishonoured his halt- 
sister Tamar, and was, on that account, slain by her 
brother Absalom (2 8 3? 13%). In 2S 13°*he is called 
Aminon (fr2y), supposed by many (on the analogy of 
Arabic) to be a diminutive form, purposely used by 
Absalom to express contempt; possibly it is only 
a clerical error. 2. Son of Shimon (1 Ch 4°). 

J. Β΄. STENNING. 

AMOK (piney ‘deep’).—A priestly family in the 
time of Zerubbabel and of Joiakim, Neh 197: 7% 
See GENEALOGY. 


AMON (joy, jw 6a skilled, or master workman,’ 
Pr 8° NV),—4. One of the kings of Judah, son and 
successor of Manasseh. Two parallel accounts of 
his reign are given in 2 K 2176 and 2 Ch 3370-« 
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His name oceurs in the genealogical list of the 
house of David, 1 Ch 34, and in that of the 
ancestry of our Lord, Mt 1% It is also men- 
tioned in connexion with his son Josiah in Jer 15 
25%, Zeph 1}, 

A, came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, 
and his reign lasted two years (641-639 B.c.). It 
has been supposed that his name may have had 
some connexion with the Egyp. divinity Amon 
(see THEBES), and may thus be an illustration of the 
extent of his father’s heathen sympathies. ‘There 
is, however, no other evidence that in his culti- 
vation of foreign forms of worship Manasseh was 
definitely influenced by Egypt, and the name A. 
may quite well be Hebrew. 

All that we know of A. is that during his short 
reign he repeated all the idolatrous practices of his 
father’s earher years. He had been unaifected by 
Manasseh’s tardy repentance and futile attempts 
at reform, and when he came into power he gave 
full scope to the heathen proclivities with which 
his youthful training had imbued him, The 
state of matters under A. may be inferred partly 
from the fact that ‘ he walked in all the way that 
his father walked in, and served the idols that 
his father served, and worshipped them’ (2 K 
9171), partly from the evils that were found 
rampant at the time of Josiah’s reformation (2 K 
23%-14, 2 Ch 34°), and partly from the description 
which the prophets Zephaniah and Jeremiah give 
of the religious condition of Judah in the begin- 
ning of Josiah’s reign (Zeph 14° 8:9 3)>, Jer 2-6). 
An Asherah stood in the house of the Lord ; 
incense was burned to Baal; the sun, moon, and 
stars were worshipped; idolatrous priests were 
maintained ; and the name of Maleam was held as 
sacred as that of J”. Perhaps even human sacri- 
fice was not discontinued. Idolatry in religion 
was accompanied by lawless luxury, and by the 
corruption of morals in every part of society. The 
rulers were violent, the judges rapacious, the 
prophets treacherous, and the priests profane. 

A. was slain by conspirators, and was buried in 
the new burial-place in the garden of Uzza, where 
his father also lay. He was not the victim of a 
popular revolt, but of a palace intrigue; for the 
people slew his murderers, and set his son Josiah 
on the throne. It is possible that the plot against 
A. may have been connected with some attempt at 
religious reform, like the revolt of Jehu against 
Jehoram of Israel. If this was so, the attempt 
was a failure, and the popular reaction in favour 
of idolatry was strong enough to delay the revival 
of J”s worship for nearly twenty years, But the 
record is so meagre that this must remain mere 
matter of conjecture. 


Lireratore.—For the last point, see Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 
878f. There is a reading by one of the hands in the Alex. MS of 
the LXX which gives twelve years instead of two as the length 
of A.’s reign. This has been defended as anthentic by George, 
Duke of Manchester (7he Times of Daniel, London, 1845), on 
grounds of prophetical chronology, in which he is partly 
supported by Ebrard (SK, 1847, iil. 652 ff.). For the other side, 
see Thenius, Die Biicher der Kénige, in loe., and the note in 
Ewald (Geschichte, B. 3. 8. 715; Eng. tr. iv. 206). 


2. A governor of Samaria in the days of Ahab, 
mentioned in 1 K 22° (joy) and 2 Ch 18” (jipy). 
The prophet Micaiah was given into his custody 
when Ahab set out with Jehoshaphat on his fatal 
attempt against Ramoth-gilead. The LXX has 
some singular variations on this name. In 1 K he 
appears aS Σεμὴρ τὸν βασιλέα τῆς πόλεως (or ace. to 
another reading ᾿Αμμὼν τὸν ἄρχοντα). 
is Eyip (also Σεμμὴρ) ἄρχοντα. Josephus calls him 
᾿Αχάμων. (See ΖΑ ΤΉ, 1885, 5. 172 ff.) 3. ‘The 
children of Amon’ (jiox) are mentioned in Neh 759 
among ‘ the children of Solomon’s servants,’ in the 
list of those who returned from the Bab. Exile 


In 2 Ch he} 


with Zerubbabel and Jeshua. In the parallel list 
in Ezr (2°) the name appears as Ami (px). 4, 
Amon (god). See THEBES. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

AMORITES (mixy9 ‘the Amorite’).—The name 
has been supposed to signify ‘mountaineer’; but 
the two Heb. words ’émer and ’émir, by which the 
signification is supported, mean ‘summit’ and 
‘tower,’ not ‘mountain.’ In the Bab. and Assyr. 
texts, as well as in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, the 
name is written Amurr4, ‘the Amorite,’ the country 
being Amuwrri; the Egyp. form is Amur, ‘ Amorite.’ 
Syria and Pal. were aint to the Semites of 
Babylonia as ‘the land of the Amorite’ as far back 
as the time of Sargon of Akkad (B.c. 3800), and the 
Sumerian name Martu (which has been connected 
with that of the Pheen. city Marathus and moun- 
tain Brathy) is probably a modification of Amurra. 
According to an early Bab. geographical list 
(WAT ii. 50. 50), Sanir (the Senir of Dt 3°) was 
a synonym of Subartum or northern Syria. In 
Sumerian times ‘the land of the Amorites’ was 
also known as Tidnim or Tidann. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) 
and of the Nineteenth Esyp. Dynasty (B.c. 1300) 
‘the land of the Amorites’ denoted the inland 
region immediately to the north of the Pal. of later 
days. In many passages of the OT’, however, the 
Amorites appear as the predominant population of 
Canaan, and accordingly (as in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) give their name to the inhabitants of 
the whole country (see 2 8 915, Am 2%), The 
Hivites of Gn 34*, Jos 97 1119 are Amorites in Gn 
48%, 258 217; the Jebusites of Jos 15% 18%, Jo 15: 
192,28 5% 2418 are Amorites in Jos 10° § (ef. Ezk 
168); and the Hittites of Hebron in Gn 23 take 
the place of the Amorites of Mamre in Gn 14%, 
Strictly speaking, however, according to Nu 13”, 
while the Amalekites, or Bedawiu, dwell in the 
desert to the south, and the Canaanites in the coast- 
lands of Phoenicia and the valley of the Jordan, 
‘the Hittites and the Jebusites and the Amorites 
dwell in the mountains.’ 

Amorite kingdoms also existed to the south and 
east of Palestine. In early days we hear of 
Amorites to the south-west of the Dead Sea (Gn 
147, ef. Dt 1°), but at the time of the Exodus 
their two chief kingdoms were those of Sihon and 
Og, on the eastern side of the Jordan (Dt 315, 
Jos 2), Og ruled in Bashan, Sihon more to the 
south, where he had driven the Moabites from the 
fertile lands between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
(Nu 21"-%), The overthrow of Sihon and Og, 
and the occupation of their territories, were among 
the first achicvements of the Israelitish invaders of 
Canaan (Nu 2)7!8), A fragment of an Amorite 
song of triumph over the conquered Moabites is 
given in Nu 21°, where it is turned against the 
conquerors themselves, 

Whether the Amorite kingdoms were the result of 
conquest, or wliether the Amorites represented the 
original population of the country eastof the Jordan, 
we do not know. A still more difficult problem is 
the relation between the Amorites and Hittites in 
southern Palestine. That the two peoples were 
interlocked there, we know from the statement 
of Ezk (165) in regard to the double parentage 
(Amorite and Hittite) of Jerusalem. In the north, 
in ‘the land of the Amorites’ of the cuneiform and 
Egyp. inscriptions, the interlocking was due to 
Hittite conquest. Before the reign of Tahutmes It. 
of the Highteenth στρ, Dynasty (B.C. 1504-1449), 
the Amorite strana of Kadesh on the Orontes 
had been captured by the Hittites, and had become 
their southern capital. The Ilittites, however, 
were intruders from the north. 

On the Egyp. monuments the Amorites are de- 
picted as a tall race, with fair skins, hght (also 
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black) hair, and blue eyes (Tomkins, J/7l. of the 
Anthropological Institute, xvill. 3, p. 224). They 
thus resembled the Libyans (the Berbers of to- 
day), and belonged to the white race. The 
same type, with profiles resembling those of the 
Aimorites on the Egyp. monuments, is still net with 
in Pal, especially in the extreme south. The 
tall stature of the Amorites impressed the Israel- 
ites (Nu 18% 33, Dt 2-11 97. if the Anakim are 
to be regarded as Amorites). Amorites from time 
to time settled in Egypt, and became naturalised 
subjects of the Pharaoh. ‘Thus, in the reign of 
Tahutmes III., the sword-bearer of the king and his 
brother, a priest, were sons of an ‘ Amorite’ and 
his wife Karuna. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, 
the Egyp. governor of the ‘land of the Amorites’ 
was Abd-Asherah (written Abd-Asirti and Abd- 
Asratu), who, with his son Ezer (Aziru), made 
successful war against Rib-hadad, the governor of 
Pheenicia, eventually driving him from his cities 
of Zemar and Gebal. Aziru seenis to have been 
assisted by the forces of Babylon and Aram-naha- 
raim (Mitanni). In some of his despatches to the 
Pharaoh he describes the Hittites as advancing 
southward, and as having captured Tunip and other 
Eg¢yp. towns in northern Syria. The kingdoms 
of Og and (probably) Sihon did not as yet exist, 
‘the field of Bashan’ (Ziri-Basana) being under 
the Egyp. governor Artama-Samas. One of the 
letters is from the king to the governor of ‘the city 
of the Amorites,’ and orders certain Amorite rebels 
to be sent in chains to the Pharaoh, whose names 
are Sarru, Tuya, Léya, Yisyari (or Pisyari), the son- 
in-law of Manya, Dasartt, Palfma, and Nimmakhé. 
About a century and a half later, Merenptah, the 
gon and successor of Ramses 11., built a town in the 
land of the Amorites (Anast. 111. Rev. 5), and one of 
the chief officials at his court was Ben-Mazana, the 
son of Yupa’a or Yau ‘ the great,’ from Ziri-Basana. 
But we do not know whether Bashan was at the 
time under Amorite rule. 


LITERATURE.—Sayce, ‘The White Race of Ancient Palestine,’ 
in the Hzpos, July 1888 ; Races of the OT (1891), 
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τ, THE PROPHET. — This is the name of the 
prophet whose book in our Bibles* oceupies the 
third place amongst the Minor Prophets.t The 
Gr. and Lat. Fathers, being for the most part 
unacquainted with Heb., frequently confounded 
his name with the quite different one of Isaiah’s 
father, Amoz. Our prophet has no namesake in 


* The same order is observed in our editions of the Heb, 
Bible, but in the LXX Amos follows Hosea. The same is the 
case in the Syriac Lives of the Prophets. Greg. Naz. says— 


Μίαν μὲν εἰσιν ἐς γραφὴν of Sadexce 
'ΩὩσῆε, κ᾽ ὡμώς, καὶ μιχοαίως ὁ τρίτος, 


ἡ The name has been very variously explained. Jerome, in 
his preface to Joel, understands it as meaning one who bears a 
load, hut in the preface to Amos he makes it equivalent to the 
people that is torn asunder. Tiusebius gives the alternatives 
strong, faithful, tearing the people asunder. A Rabbinical 
tradition asserts that ‘the prophet was called Amos because he 
was heavy (=Heb. ‘amas) of tongue,’ and represents the Lord 
as saying, ‘I sent Amos, and they called him stammerer.’ The 
Rabbis ascribed the same physical infirmitv to Moses, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah. Gesenius (“’hes. 1044) was disposed to seek an 
Egyp. etymology, comparing such familiar Egyp., forms as 
Amosis, Amasis, But the roost probable view is that which 
traces it to the verb ‘amas (=to bear), and looks on it as mean- 
ing burden-bearer or burdened. The attempt at explanation is 
carried too far when it is suggested that the name was imposed 
hy the child's parents because of the heavy load of poverty 
which he was doomed to carry. 


the OT.* It is almost certain that he was a 
Judean by birth: Am 11 is not absolutely de- 
cisive, but taken in conjunction with 713 it scems 
to prove that he was a citizen of the southern 
kingdom. The attempts which have been made 
to prove his northern origin from the spelling of 
certain words (419 5" 6° 85) must be pronounced 
failures. He owned a small flock of a peculiar 
breed of sheep, ugly and short-footed, but valuable 
for their excellent wool [ef. 2 K θ᾽, the only other 
passage where the word noked (Am 1?) occurs]. 
These he pastured in the neighbourhood of Tekoa, 
in the wilderness of Judah. (See TEKOA.) Part 
of his livelihood was derived from the lightly- 
esteemed fruit of a few sycomore trees (7). His 
own account of himself (71:19) gives us the inipres- 
sion that, though poor, he was independent, and 
able, when occasion demanded, to leave his flock 
fora while. This is more probable than the sup- 
position that he brought his sheep with him from 
Tekoa to Bethel. It is extremely likely that his 
father had followed the same occupation, for in 
the East avocations are hereditary. The omission 
of the father’s name in the superscription of the 
prophecy would seem to indicate that he did not 
belong to a distinguished family (contrast Is 1", 
Jer 1‘, Ezk 1°, Hos 11, Joel 1! ete.). A worth- 
less Jewish tradition makes the wise woman of 
Tekoa (28 14) to have been his grandmother. 

In his day it was still common for those who 
appeared as prophets to come forth from circles 
where the practices and influences cherished were 
of such a nature as to prepare men for this high 
office. But he was doing his ordinary work when 
the impulse came which brought him to Bethel, 
the ecclesiastical capital of the N. kingdom, there 
to denounce the sins of Israel. God called him, with- 
out any intermediary (7"; ef. Gal 1'), and the call 
came with a constraining force which left no choice 
but to follow (3%). External events, no doubt, had 
their influence. It is impossible to read the book 
without feeling how deeply A. had been im- 
pressed by the westward movement of the Assyr. 
cologsus, and we may reasonably believe that the 
campaigns prosecuted in this direction by Salma- 
nassar III. (788-773 B.c.), or by Assurdanil (773- 
755 B.C.), had excited his alarm. ‘The note of time 
1}, ‘two years before the earthquake,’ does not aftord 
much help in dating his mission. Zec 14° assigns 
this earthquake to the reign of Uzziah of Judah; 
and Jerome, on Am 11, makes bold to identify it 
with the one which Josephus (An¢é. IX. x. 4) asserts 
to have occurred as a punishment of Uzziah’s 
sacrilege: ‘quando iram Domini non solam peena 
ejus, qui sacrilegus fuit, sed et terres motus ostenait, 
quem Hebriei tune accidisse commemorant.’ Am 1! 
ixcs the prophet’s activity in the period when 
Jeroboam 11. of [srael was conteniporaneous with 
Uzziah. This period extended from 775 to 750 
B.C. The tone of the prophecy leaves little doubt 
that, when it was delivered, the bulk of Jeroboam’s 


*Our English Bibles, agreeing in this with the majority of 
modern VSS, mention a second Amos. This is in St. Luke’s 
account of the genealogy of Joseph, the putative father of our 
Lord, -Lk 3825, There is, however, some uncertainty as to 
whether the correct form is not Amoz. The Gr.’Auw; is not 
decisive, since it ig used in the ΤΙ ΣᾺ indifferently for PDN 
(Is 11) and mpy (Am 11), precisely as Jerome has Atos in 
both cases. The Peshitta also fails to help us. Whereas it 


transliterates the prophet’s name GOQSOQ% and that of 
Icaiah’s father φΩΞ0 1], at Lk 325 it combines the two forms 


QSOS. Delitzsch and Salkinson, in their Heb. New Testa- 


ments, decide in favour of Amoz, hoth giving j7ox, The 
question is not important. In any case we know nothing con- 
cerning the person named, and it is not possihle to do more 
than state the negative conclusion that he cannot have been 
either the prophet of Tekoa or the father of Isaiah, seeing he ia 
removed from Joseph hy an interval of only seven generations. 
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splendid achievements had already been wrought. 
The ministry of Amos should therefore be dated 
about 760 8.c. An attempt has recently been made, 
on the ground of internal evidence, to bring it 
down a quarter of a century, and date it about 734. 
This, however, would require us to set aside Am7)"!", 
a section which bears every mark of verisimilitude. 

Bethel was the principal scene of his preaching, 
perhaps the only one. When he had delivered 
several addresses there, Amaziah, the chief priest 
of the royal sanctuary, sent a message to the 
king, who does not seem to have been present, 
accusing the preacher of treason, and at the 
same time ordered the latter to quit the realm. 
Evidently there was some reason to fear that the 
oppressed poor might be stirred up to revolt against 
their lords and masters. The threats of coming 
judgment would disturb many hearers. The 
denunciation of cruelty and injustice would awake 
many echoes. Yet the priest’s language evinces 
all the contempt which a highly-placed official 
feels towards an interfering nobody, a fellow who, 
as he thinks, gains a precarious livelihood by 
prophesying. Jeroboam does not seem to have 
paid much heed. In the Bab. Talm. Pesachim, fol. 
876, itis said: ‘How is it proved that Jeroboam 
did not receive the accusation brought against 
Amos? .. . The king answered [in reply to 
Amaziah], God forbid that that righteous man 
should have said this; and if he hath said it, what 
can Ido to him? The Shechinah hath said it to 
him.’ The conversation is fictitious; but Amos 
doubtless withdrew unmolested, after disclaiming 
any official and permanent standing as a prophet, 
predicting Amaziah’s utter destruction because of 
his impious hindrance of the divine word (7151), 
and completing the delivery of his own message to 
Israel (8. 9). Onyveaching home he donbiless put 
into writing the substance of his speeches, and the 
roll thus written is the earliest book of prophecy 
that has come down to us. 

Concerning his subsequent fortunes we are 
entirely in the dark. A late Christian tradition, 
originating probably in the 6th century of our 
cra, affirms that Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
struck lim frequently, and treacherously abused 
him, and finally Amaziah’s son killed him, 
striking him on the forehead with a club, because 
he had rebuked him for the apostasy of worship- 

ing the two golden calves. The prophet survived 
ong enougli to reach his own land [another version 
adds, ‘at the end of two days’], and was buried 
with his fathers. It is much more likely that 
he reached Tekoa in peace, resumed his shep- 
herd life, and eventually was gathered to his 
fathers. Jerome and Eusebius affirm that his 
sepulchre was still shown at Tekoa in their days. 
When Maundrell was in the neighbourhood in 1737 
he was told that the tomb was in the village on 
the mountain. The Roman Church places Amos 
amongst the martyrs, and commemorates him on 
the 3lst March, the Gr. Church on the 15th June. 
Amongst the Jews his freedom of speech gave 
offenee even after his death, for the Koh. Rab. 
blanies Amos, Jeremiah, and Ecclesiastes for their 
fault-finding, and states that this is the reason why 
the superscriptions to their books run, ‘The words 
of Amos,’ etc., and not, ‘The words of God.’ 

π. 'THE PROPHECY. 

1, The Authenticity of the writing which bears 
his name has never been seriously questioned. As 
to its integrity there is good ground for thinking 
that the following passages are later additions: 
11.3.23. δ᾽ 413 58.9 G2 95-815, Hmendations of the J/fas- 
soretic text have been suggested for the under- 
mentioned passages, and most of them merit careful 


16, 26 (2+ 8. 10. 12 71. Zo 4. 14. 17 8s Qs. 10, 11. 
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2. 'The Contents may be summiarised thus :—Chs. 
land?: THE INTRODUCTION, which touches on the 
sins, first of the neighbouring nations and tien of 
Israel, and announces their imminent punishment. 
Chs. 3-6: THE First MAIN DIVISION OF THE 
Book; 3-42 4. Minatory Discourse, addressed chiefly 
to the ruling classes; 4:15 A Continuation af the 
same Speech, now directed to the people in general, 
detailing the judgments by which God had sought 
to bring them back to Himself, and sharply 
pointing out that a more decisive stroke was at 
hand ; 5: A Second Address, in which are contained 
lamentations, reproofs, exhortations to true religion 
as opposed to false, threats of ruin and captivity ; 
δ: 4 Woe upon the Luxurious, the Self-Confident,and 
the Proud. Chs. 7-9: THE SECOND MAIN DIVISION 
OF THE Book; 7!° Three Visions; 101 The Narra- 
tive of the Expulsion of Amos; 8'* A Fourth Vision, 
the rest of the chapter being oceupied with de- 
nunciations of the extortionate traders, the self. 
indulgent rich, the superstitious pilgrims; 9: The 
Concluding Vision: The Inevitable Punishment of 
Wrong-doers: The Messianie Future. 

3. The distinguishing characteristics of this 
prophet’s Theology are quite unmistakable :— 

(1) His Idea of God.—Amos was an uncom- 
promising monotheist. There is ποῦ ἃ verse in his 
writings that admits the existence of other deities. 
But his conviction of the divine unity was not 
the result of philosophic thought and argunient. 
It was an immediate certainty springing out of 
his deep sense of J”s righteousness, nearness, 
greatness. So near and so nighty did He seem 
that there was no room for other gods, and hence 
there is mo discussion of their claims. J” is all- 
powerful in Heaven and Sheol, on Carmel and in 
the depths of the sea, in Caphtor and Kir, and 
Edom and Tyre. His might is shown in the 
control of human history (0115. 1 and 2, passim; 5” 
64 97), and esp. in His guidance of the fortunes of 
Israel. Every movement of the national life, 
spiritual and external, has been under His hand 
(29-4), In all the affairs of men there is no such 
thing as chance; it is His purposes that are con- 
stantly being wrought out: calamity, as well as 
prosperity, comes from Him (3°*). This implies 
His dominion over Nature, the completeness of 
which comes out in such sections as 4519, where 
every natural calamity and scourge, dearth, 
drought, mildew, locust, pestilence, is traced to 
the direct exercise of His will. It scarcely need 
be added that the ἐὰν met, of God was clear to 
the prophet’s mind. Hence it is that he does not 
shrink from anthropomorphism: J” steps forth 
against the house of Jeroboam like an armed 
warrior (79); in pity for His people He changes 
His purposes (7° etc.). 

(2) The relation between J” and Israel. — In 
common with all his countrymen, Amos believed 
that J” was in a peculiar sense their God, and 
they His people. But they regarded the bond as 
a natural and indissoluble one, like that which 
was conceived to exist between other nations and 
their deities, so that, provided they paid His dues 
in the form of sacrifices, He was bound in honour, 
and for His own sake, to protect and bless them. 
The prophet, on the contrary, insisted that the 
relation was a moral one, not merely dissoluble, 
but certain to be dissolved if they fell below His 
standard of moral requirements. It is in the 
insistence on this, and in the statement of these 
moral requirements, that the splendid originality 
of Amos is most clearly cvinced. Ceremonial wor- 
ship has no intrinsic value (531-33): the only genuine 
service of God consists in justice and righteousness 
(533); when immorality and oppression are practised 
by His worshippers, God shrinks from contact with 
as from a defilement: inhumanity and 
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unbrotherliness, nay even the failure to respect the 
sentiments of others (1% 2), are hateful to Him 
when heathens are guilty of them, and much more 
so when Israel is (99. As to the illegitimate 
methods of worshipping the Lord, he has but 
little to say; 3% 4* 813 show the scorn with 
which he regarded them. But it is the spirit, not 
the method, which finds in him so‘stern an anta- 
gonist. His main contention is that ritual, as @ 
substitute for the social virtues, is an abomination. 
True religion consists in doing good and abstaining 
from harm. As in the Epistle of St. James, ethical 
considerations are paramount. Righteousness is 
the keynote of the prophecy. The word Love 
does not occur. This bent was due primarily to his 
apprehension of the divine character. God, to him, 
was the God of Righteousness rather than of Love. 
Not, of course, that the sense of the Divine Love 
is absent; ch. 716 is a picture of the placableness 
which yields to the prophet’s intercession, even at 
the moment when the stroke of punishment is 
falling. But in this particular Amos stands far 
below Hosea. The circumstances of the time 
helped to fix his view. Jeroboam’s victories had 
brought wealth and power to the upper classes, but 
had left the poor worse off than of old. The 
basest advantage was taken of this; the wicked 
meanness of the powerful provoked Amos to con- 
tempt (2°). Without being what is now called a 
socialist—for, indeed, he was in no respect a 
theorist—he felt deeply the rottenness of the social 
state ; the dignity of man was being trampled on ; 
the prevalent Inxury was founded on oppression, 
and was sapping the life of those who practised it. 
He attacks this luxury unsparingly (64%); even 
the custom of reclining at caiala, recently introduced 
from the farther East, is twice rebuked (312 64), 
πῶ peasant, as well as the prophet, may be felt 
1ere, 

(3) Zhe Coming Judgment.—The Book of Amos 
is the earliest writing in which the term ‘The 
Day of J”’ is used. Most probably it was current 
on the people’s lips. ‘They imagined that when 
the Load arose in judgmentit would be, not only 
for the establishment of His rule over the whole 
world, but also to their great, benefit; all their 
sufferings would come to a perpetual end ; dominion 
as large as David’s would be restored to Israel. 
Amos saw that this ‘ Day’ threatened to be one of 
judgment on Israel itself (618-30), and its coming 
appeared so inevitable that he speaks of it as 
already present. Unlike his predecessors, he looks 
on the result as totally destructive of the common- 
wealth (24-18 3-35 42.3.12 527 6 passim, J® 91-47). 
Repentance would have averted this (4), but the 
opportunity has passed. The great world-power 
which will serve as God’s instrument is doubtless 
Assyria, but the prophet stops short of the mention 
of its name (551 01, Perhaps he was aware of the 
weakness under which the Eastern colossus then 
laboured, but believed that it would stand firmly 
on its feet again. 

(4) The Messianic picture in 98.—One of the 
weightiest reasons for regarding this as a later 
addition is its incongruousness with the Visions of 
Judgment which have preceded. It shows us the 
land entirely purged of the sinners, the rich 
officials who had abused their power. The Davidie 
kingdom is restored, no stress, however, being 
laid on the person or character of the prince at its 
head. The ancient bounds of the empire are 
re-established, foreigners, especially the hated 
Edomites, being reduced anew to subjection. 
Israelite exiles have been brought home, and have 
rebuilt the waste cities. Agriculture and vine-grow- 
ing flourish to a miraculous degree on a soil of 
immensely increased fertility. Israel las reached 


an earthly paradise, and will never be dispossessed. ! 
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This is a picture which would have commended 
itself to the men who heard Amos, as his eenuine 
predictions did not. One point there is in common: 
everything is human and earthly, there is no trace 
of expectation of a future life. 

In so early a writer as Amos it is surprising to 
meet with so few signs of sympathy with the 
modes of thought and expression which were 
afterwards abandoned by the higher religion of the 
OT. At 7” he appears to share in the common 
idea that other lands are unclean to an Israelite. 
At 9° he adopts the widespread myth of a dan- 
gerous serpent inhabiting the sea, the creature, 
perhaps, which the dwellers on the Mediterranean 
coast-lands conceived of as swallowing, each 
evening, the setting sun. At 5° (a disputed 
passage) there is probably a mythical idea involved 
in the mention of the constellation of ‘The Fool.’ 
(See art. ORION.) At 6? (another disputed passage) 
the superstitious dread of pronouncing the divine 
name amidst inauspicious surroundings is referred 
to without reproof. 

4, There was a time when Jerome’s verdict on 
the Style of Amos, imperitus sermone, sed non 
screntid, was generally acquiesced in. Now, 
however, it is seen that the Christian Father was 
prejudiced by his Jewish teacher, and that the 
ar τὐβὲ was as little deficient in style as in know- 
edge. In point of fact, he is very little inferior to 
the best ΟἿ᾽ writers. His language is clear and 
vigoreus; his sentences are well rounded. His 
imagery, mainly drawn, as was to be expected, 
from rural life (threshine-sledges, waggon, harvests, 
grasshoppers, cattle, birds, ons, fishing), is vivid 
and telling. He knows how to use the refrain (4), 
and the poetic lament (55) ; he is skilful in working 
up toa climax. Two or three solecisms in spelling 
may well be set down to transcribers. An Hastern 
shepherd is not necessarily uncultivated, though his 
culture be not derived from books. This shepherd’s 
outlook was a wide one (1. 2. 97); his apprehension 
of the meaning of events uncommonly clear ; his 
knowledge born of reflection and the touch of the 
Divine Spirit. 

The boldness of his style was an expression of 
the boldness of the man and his thoughts. It 
required no small courage for a Judean to enter 
Israelite territory for the express purpose of inter- 
fering in the religious and social hfe of the nation, 
denouncing everything as corrupt, threatening 
swift and utter ruin. Nor is that all. No speaker 
ever ran counter to the most cherished convictions 
of his auditors more daringly than the prophet who 
told them that the destinies of other nations are as 
really guided by God as those of His chosen people; 
97 is almost a contradiction of 3°. His courage was 
derived from his conviction of the reality and 
dignity of his mission. When the Lord God hath 
spoken, the man whohears Him cannot but prophesy. 
And whoever else may fail to hear, the prophet 
does not; he is of the Privy Couneil (97:8, οἵ. 
Gn 1817). That is the starting-point of Hebrew 
prophecy. 

LITERATURE.—Oalvin, Preelect. in Dued, Proph. Min, 1619; 
J. Gerhardi, ddn. Posth, in Proph, Amos et Jon, 1676; J. Ὁ. 
Harenberg, Amos Proph. Eaposit. 1763; L. J. Uhland, Annot. 
ad loc. qued. Am. 1779; J. 8. Vater, Amos tibers. τι. erklart, 
1810; Juynholl, Disputatio de Amoso, 1828; Ewald, Die Proph. 
des Alten Bundes, 18410; Henderson, Minor Prophets, 1845, 
1858; Baur, Der Proph. Amos, 1847; Gandellin The Speakers 
Commentary, 1876; Hitzig-Steiner, Die Zwilf Kl. Proph. 1881 ; 
W. Ἐ Smith, The Prophets of Isracl2, 1896; Hoffmann, ‘ Versuche 
zu Amos,’ in ZAT'W, 1883 ; Gunning, De Godspraken van Amos, 
1885 ; Davidson, Expositor, Mar. and Sept. 1887; Keil, Die Kl. 
Proph. 1888; Orelli, Die Zwolf Κι. Proph. 1888 (tr. by Banks) ; 
Bachmann, Preeparationen zu den Kl. Pr. Heft 3, 1590; 
Farrar, Zhe Minor Prophets; Wellhausen, Die Kl. Proph. 
1892; Reuss, Die Propheten, Bd. ii. of A.T. 1892; Michelet, 
Amos oversat. 1893; Billeb, Die wichtigsten Sdtze der n. @. 1. 
Kritik von Standp. der Ὁ. Am. u. H. aus betracktet, 1893 ; 


Guthe in Kautzsch’s 4.7. 1894; Cornill, Der Isr, Prophet. 
1895; G. A. Smith, The Bk. of the Twelve Prophets, 1890; Driver, 
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Joel and Amos, 1897; last but not least, well deserving to be | (Nu 3%”), and again in the Chronicler’s account 


translated into Eng., Valeton, Amos en Hosea, 1894. 
J. TAYLOR. 


AMOZ (pity), father of the prophet Isaiah (2 Καὶ 
15°, Is 1}, ete.), to be carefully distinguished from 
Amos (ΟἿ }) the prophet. See AMOs (p. 85° n.) 


AMPHIPOLIS Caaireht), — ees, men- 
tioned in Ae 17} as a stage in St. Paul’s mission- 
journey from Philippi to Thessalonica, was a city of 
[acedonia. It was situated on the eastern bank 
of the river Strymon, about 3 miles from the 
sea, closer to which lay its seaport Eion. The 
river, on leaving Lake Cercinitis, winds in a semi- 
cirele round the base of a terraced hill, on which 
the town was built, protected by the river on three 
sides, and by a wall along the landward chord of 
the are. It was, as Thueydides (iv. 102) says, 
conspicuous (sep:daviyjs) toward sea and land ; and 
this is probably the iinport of its name, ‘the all- 
around (visible) city’ (Classen, 77 loc., who suggests 
the parallel of Uidstadé in Upper Hesse). Its 
importance, already marked by its earlier name 
‘Nine Ways’ (’Evvéa ὁδοί), made its possession keenly 
contested, alike on military and mercantile grounds. 
The Athenians founded a colony under Hagnon in 
B.C. 437, which presented a history of chequered 
fortunes and varied interest, in its surrender to 
Brasidas, the fight under its walls between Brasidas 
and Cleon in which both fell, its refusal to submit 
again to the mother-city, its repeated attempts to 
assert its independence, till it passed into the pos- 
session of the Maeedonians under Perdiccas and 
Philip, and eventually into that of the Romans. 
By these A. was eonstituted a free city, and made 
the eapital of the first of the four districts into 
which, in B.c. 167, they divided the province (Liv. 
xlv. 18. 29). The Via Egnatia passed through it. 
It was called in the Middle Ages Popolia ('Yafel, 
Thessal. p. 498f.), and is now represented by a 
villave called Neochori, in Turkish Jenzkoei (see 
plan in Leake, N.G. 11. 191). Zoilus, the carping 
critic of Homer, was a native, and wrote a history 
of it in three books (Suidas, s.v.). 
WILLIAM P. DIcKsoN. 

AMPLIATUS (Αμπλιᾶτος, RV correctly with 
x A DB EF ἃ, Vulg.* Boh. Orig., for TR ᾿Αμπλιᾶς, 
DELP, AV Amplias, the abbrev. form),—A Chris- 
tian greeted by St. Paul (Ro 165) as the ‘ beloved 
in the Lord.’ It is a very common Roman slave 
name. (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; CIL vi. 
4899, 5154, ete.) 

Some further interest attaches to the name. It 
occurs In one of the earliest chambers of the Cata- 
comb of St. Domitilla, inscribed in large, bold 
letters over a cell belonging to the end of the lst 
or beginning of the 2nd cent. A later inseription 
in the same chamber also contains the same name. 
The simplicity of the earliest inscription suggests 
a slave, and the prominence assigned to the name 
suggests that it belonged to some prominent 
member of the early Roman Church, perhaps a 
member of the household of Domitilla. 


LitrraturE.—De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Chrit. Ser. ITI. vol. vi. 
(1881) pp. 57-74; Athenwum, March 4, 1884, p. 289; Sanday and 
Headlam, Momans, p. 424. A. OC. HEADLAM. 


AMRAM. — (οὐρὰ ‘the people is exalted’). 
4. A Levite, son of Kohath and grandson of Levi 
(Nu 3!) 1 Ch 673-38), He married Jochebed his 
father’s sister, by whom he begat Aaron and 
Moses (Ex 618°) and Miriam (Nu 26°, 1 Ch 6%). 
2. Ason of Bani who had contracted a marriage 
with a ‘strange woman’ in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr 10"). 

Amramites, The (s72"3).— A branch of the 
Kohathite family of the tribe of Levi. The name 
occurs in the account of the census taken by Moses 


of the organisation of the Levites in the time of 
David (1 Ch 26%), W. C. ALLEN. 


AMRAPHEL (bat2x), mentioned as ‘king of 
Shinar’ (Gn 14"), Schrader, who suggested that 
the name was a eorruption for ‘ Amraphi’ (ΒΝ), 
was the first to identify this king with Khammurabi, 
the 6th king in the lst Dynasty of Babylon. The 
cuneiform inscriptions inform us that Khammurabi 
was king of Babylon and N. Babylonia ; that he re- 
belled against the supremacy of Elam; that he over- 
threw his rival Eri-aku, king of Larsa; and, after con- 
quering Sumer and Aecad, was the first to make a 
united kingdom of Babylonia. He reigned 55 years. 
Winckler gives the date of his reign as 2264-2210 ; 
Sayce (Pair. Pat. p. 12) gives 2320 as the date of 
his uniting Babylonia. But the chron. is uneer- 
tain. The name is given by Hommel as Chammu- 
rapaltu (Gesch. d. Morgenlandes, p. 58), and it has 
sometimes been transeribed as Chammiu-ragas. 
Mr. Pinches considers Amraphel to be a Sem. 
name=Amat-apla=Amar-pal (‘I see a son’), or 
Amra-apla=Amrapal (‘see a son’). 

It is clear that the identifieation is not free from 
difficulty, so far as the Biblical account is con- 
cerned, (1) The date of Khammurabi, according 
to the reckoning of Winekler and Sayee, ete., is 
400 years earlier than the cent, to which Gn 14 is 
generally ascribed. (2) A. is described as ‘ king of 
Shinar’; and Shinar has generally been identified 
with Shumer, the 8. part of Babylonia. Kham- 
murabi, while subject to the suzerainty of Elam, 
was king of Babylon and N. Babylonia, but not of 
Shumer orS. Babylonia. Thisdifficulty has been met 
by the assumption that Shinar is to be understood 
to denote in Gn all Chaldza, of which Babylon was 
the capital. No great exactitude in geog. terms 
can be expeeted. Shinar (Sangar), in the inserip- 
tions, seems to be situated in Mesopotamia. Possibly 
Heb. tradition confused the Shinar of Mesopotamia 
with the Shumer of 8. Babylonia. 

It seeins best at present to suspend judgment 
upon this much disputed identification. The results 
of Assyriological research in Ulustration of Gn 14 
are still much disputed. 

Jos. (Ané. I. ix.) transcribes the name as "Apapa- 
ψίδης, although the LX-X has ᾿Αμαρφαλ. 

H. E. RYE. 

AMULETS (ovinb Is 3%, AV ear-rings). —1. 
Origin. The eonnexion with lahash, to mutter as 
a snake-charmer (Ps 58°), points to something that 
has had whispered or chanted over it words of 
power and protection. Cf. Heb. hartom, magician, 
and its connexion with heret, the graving-pen of the 
learned writer, and the Arab. ‘talisman’ similarly 
assoeiated with the failasan or long robe of the 
sacred dervish. The same idea of power through 
secret lore and sanctity is exemplified at the 
present day in Jerus., where crucifixes, pictures of 
the Virgin, and rosaries are laid on the pavement 
at the door of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre so 
as to give them this holy value in the market. 

2. Meaning. The central meaning of the a. is 
something that faith may clasp as a prophylactie 
against known and unknown dangers. It assumes 
a connexion between holiness and healing, between 
piety and prosperity, the first being appreciated 
for the sake of the second. It is a testimony to 
the sense of sin, for it is only that which is want- 
ing in holiness that requires to be covered or pro- 
tected. Hence the Arab. proverb says, ‘The eye 
of the sun needs no veil.’ Its light is pure, and 
therefore no protection is required. 

The a. unites the protector and the protected ; 
what lays a duty on divine power lays on human 
weakness a corresponding devotion. Fulness of 
consecration makes fulness of claim. Hence te 
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the Oriental mind familar with this amulet | With this may be classed the neck-amulet. Sce 
faith, the words seem very natural, ‘Be strong | CRESCENT. Stmnilarly, there were a’ for the nose 
in the Lord, and in the power of His might.’ | and mouth for the dangers by inhalation ; for the 
‘Perfect love easteth out fear.’ ‘I ean do all| ear and the temptations of hearing; for the eye 
things in Him that strengtheneth me.’ Thus| and what meets its vision (illust. 3, 7, 8). And 
the a. Las a true word of power, for it teaches, | so the veil for the head and face, and the sheet 
‘When 1 am devoted, [am endued.’ Byasimilar | enveloping the whole figure of the Oriental woman, 
vehicle the apostle reaehes the experieuce which | now the formalities of modesty, were doubtless 
says, ‘When I am weak, then am 1 strong.’ once full of superstitions meaning. See VEIL. 

3. Classification. This eorresponds with the; Amulet articles among the Jews are ehiefly the 
dangers and the points of contact. There is an a. | fringes of large and small tallith: the mezuza; the 
for the heart (itast. 1) worn almost universally in | paper with Ps 121 and eertain Abracadabra for- 
the East. It 15 ἃ locket suspended over the breast, | mule, which the Rabbi puts in the room where 
and consists sometimes of a small metal case of | there is an infant less than eight days old; and the 
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AMULETS. 


_ i. The ‘Shield of David,’ or ‘Solomon’s Seal,’ a favourite a. among the Jews. 2 Extract from Jewish Birth-A., which 
gives, under Ps 121, the names of the Patriarchs and their wives, with a formula at each side forbidding the approach of 
Lilith or any witch. 3, Breast-a. (faubeh), 4, Eye-a., seen in the brass thimble-like ornament on the nose of the Egyptian 
woman. 5, 6. Cactus, and black or red hand-as, 7,8. As for nose and ears, worn by Bedawin women, alone with necklace 
bracelets, and armlet. ; a ᾿ 


gold or silver, but more freq. of a heart-shaped | phylacteries of the brow and arm. See PHYL- 
sheath of eloth ornamented with a desien in gold | Acrery. Amulcts are also used for the protection, 
thread, This may contain for the Moslem a few | not only of animals such as camels and horses, but 
words from the JNoran, ealled a hejab, covering, | even for newly-built houses, such protection usually 
ae eee and if for a Christian, a picture of the | taking the form of a roughly-drawn human hand 

firgin and Child, ealled a taubeh, ‘penitenee.’ | in black or red, or of a cactus plant or aloe hung 
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by the roots from the arch of the doorway and | 15 followed by Onk. and Pseud.-Jon. 


kept alive by the moisture of the air (illust. 5 and 
6). G. M. MACKIR. 


AMZI (‘yox).—1. A Merarite, 1 Ch 6% 2. A 
priest in the second temple, Neh 11% See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


AN.—1. An, called the indef. article, is the old 
Eng. form of the num. adj. one. As early as 1150 
the 2 is found dropped before a consonant, and at 
the date of the AV the usage had become general 
to employ a before a consonantal sound (including 
u and eu pronounced yu), and an before a vowel 
sound (including silent ὦ). Some hesitation is 
found when the art. precedes a word beginning 
with wh. Thus we find ‘an whole’ in Nu 10° 
(ed. of 1611), but ‘a whole’ in Nu 11°; ‘an 
whore’ in Pr 23° (ed. 1611), 2 Es 16” (ed. 1611), 
but ‘a whore’ elsewhere. Again, the ed. of 1611 
gives ‘such an one’ in Job 14%, Sir 6" 10° 20%, 
2 Mac 6”: but ‘such a one’ in Gn 413, Ru 4, 
Ps 507 687, Sir 26%, 1 Co 511, 2 Co 10! 127-5, 
Gal 61, Philem®. later edd. give ‘such an one’ 
in all these passages. 

More varied is the usage when the art. precedes 
A. In the ed. of 161] (the later edd. have made 
many changes) we find ‘a habitation,’ Jer 33%, 
but ‘an hab.’ in Ex 15°, Is 2910 3418. and otlier five 
places; ‘a hair’ in 1 K 1%, Lk 9118, but ‘an hair’ 
In Dn 357, Mk 2138, Ac 27°4; ‘a hairy,’ Gn 2741, but 
‘an hairy,’ Gn 25,2 Καὶ 15, ‘a hammer,’ Jer 23%, 
but ‘an hammer,’ J¢ 47; and so with many other 
words. The explanation of this inconsistency prob- 
ably is, not that the usage for ὦ or an was not 
fixed, but that there was no fixed pronunciation 
of h. On the whole, an is found more frequently 
than a before words beginning with ἢ. 

2. In ‘an hungered’ (‘a hungered’ is not found 
in AV 1611), which oceurs Mt 42 191. 8 25%. 37. 42. 44, 
Mk 2%, Lk 63, the av is not the indef. art., but the 
prep. anoron. See A3, J. HASTINGS. 


ANAB (a3y, ‘grapes’).—A city of Judah in the 
Negeb hills (Jos 117 155°), inhabited first by the 

akim. Now the ruin ‘Anab near Debir. It is 
noticed as still a village in the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Anab). ΔΊ vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANAEL (Αναήλ, but bxun Syr. and Heb., and 
byon Arain.) was brother of Tobit and father of 
Achiacharus, To 171. 


ANAH (my).—4. A daughter of Zibeon, and 
mother of Oholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, Gn 
36” 14-15-25 (RR). The mention of a daughter in 
this genealogical list has been used to prove that 
kinship amongst the Horites was traced through 
women (W. R. Smith in Journal of Philology, ix. 
p. 50). Asis pointed out, however, in RVm, some 
ancient authorities (including LXX. Sam. Pesh.) 
read son instead of daughter, which would identify 
this A. with 2. a son of Zibeon, Gn 36% (R), 1 Ch 
1#-41, ὃ. A Horite ‘duke,’ brother of Zibeon, 
Gn 367-2? (R), 1 Ch 1%. ΤΟ we take A. as an 
eponym rather than a personal name, and think of 
relationships between clans rather than individuals, 
it is quite possible to reduce the above three refer- 
ences to one. This ean be done all the more 
readily by adopting with Kautzsch in Gn 367 the 
reading “ha ‘the Horite’ as in v.*° instead of MT 
"nn ‘the Hivite.’ In regard to No. 2 the note is 
appended, ‘This is A. who found the hot springs 
(AV the mules) in the wilderness, as he fed the asses 
of Zibeon his father’ (Gn 36%). For the Heb. oon 
which is a ἅπ. λεγ., LXX offers the unintelligible 
τὸν ᾿Ταμείν, Sam. has op ya ‘the Emim’ (an aboriginal 
race of giants mentioned in Gn 14°, Dt 2%), and 


It was 
simply the context that gave rise to the conjecture 
accepted by Luther and AV that the word means 
γος, The Vulg. trn. (aguas calidas) prob. is correct 
(so Kautzsch, ‘die heissen Quellen’), and ‘the hot 
springs’ may possibly be identified with Callirrhoé 
to the E. of the Dead Sea. The chief difficulty in 
accepting this interpretation is that no root for 
the word can be discovered which would suit such 
a meaning (Oxf. feb. Lex. s.v.; οἵ. Dillmann and 
Delitzsch on Genesis, J.c.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ANAHARATH (nix), Jos 19%, mentioned with 
Shion (γί Sh’ain) and Rabbith (Rdéba) on the 
east side of the Plain of Esdraelon in Issachar. It 
is the modern en-Na‘urah of Jezreel in the Valley 
of Jezreel. SWF vol. ii. sheet ix. 


C. R. CONDER. 
ANAIAH (any ‘J” hath answered’).—1. A 
Levite Neh 84, called Ananias 1 Es 9%. 2. One 
of those who sealed the covenant Neh 10”. 


ANAK, ANAKIM (pay, ον, “Evdx-cu).—It is often 
said that Anak is the name of the person from 
whom the Anakim were regarded as having their 
descent. But the name Anak occurs without the 
article only in the descriptive phrase ‘sons of Anak’ 
Dt 95, Nu 13 ‘And there we saw the Nephilim, 
the sons of Anak of the Nephilim.’ If we have 
any account of a person called A., this is the 
account; and he is said to be one of the ancient 
Nephilim er demigods. (See NEPHILIM), But 
probably here, as in all the other places (Jos 15%: 
214, Jg 1°, Nu 13%), we have a descriptive 
phrase for a race of men, rather than the name of an 
ancestor. In these other places the article is used. 
We have ‘the Anak,’ or ‘the Anok,’ the word being 
used collectively, and denoting the race, just as 
does the plural Anakim. [f a progenitor for this 
ἘΠῚ mentioned, he is Arba (which see), and not 

nak. 

The Anakim were of the giant race (Nu 13% %, 
Eph 155 910. Ὁ. 18.80.31 ek) They had their seat notably 
at Hebron, but also farther N., and near the Mediter. 
coast (Jos 1412-5 1121-22), They seem to have been, 
however, rather a race of men than an independent 
people or group of peoples. Politically, they were 
Amorite or Perizzite or Philistine, as the case 
might be. The wars in which Joshua and Caleb 
conquered them were not separate from their wars 
against the Can. peoples. Presumably the Anakim 
were relatively unintellectual, were subordinate to 
the Amorite, and were for that very reason the 
more formidable as fighters against a common 
enemy. For additional particulars see GIANT and 
REPHAIM. W. J. BEECHER. 


ANAMIM.—The Anamim (oy, “Evepertelu, Alve- 
μετιείμ) are stated in the ethnographical lst Gn 
1015, 1 Ch 141, to have been descendants, or a tribe, 
of Mizraim, ὁ.6. Egypt. They have not yet been 
identified. The attempts to discover this people 
in one or other of the races represented on the 
Ecyp. monuments have been based on some more 
or less striking similarity in the name. Ebers 
identifies them with the Aamu or Naamu (Ana- 
maima), 2.e. cowherds, who are included among the 
tribes ruled by the Pharaohs 15th or 14th cent. B.C. 
They occupy the second place in the procession 
(after the Rutu or Lutu), and are represented as 
reddish men of Sem. type, as is shown by the head 
of the man who represents them in the grave of 
Seti 1. They immigrated into Egypt before the 
Hyksos from Asia. Their eapital was on the 
Buecolice arm of the Nile, and, in addition to being 
cattle rearers, they were importers of Asiatic pro- 
ducts to Eeypt (see Riehm, HWS). 

J. MILLAR. 


ANAMMELECH 


ANANTAS 91 


ANAMMELECH (352ay).—A god worshipped along 
with Adrammelech with rites hke those of Molech 
by the foreign settlers brought by the Assyrians to 
Samaria (2 K 17%, ef. v.4). The worshippers are 
said to have come from Sepharvaim=Sabara’in, 
a Syrian city destroyed by Shalmancser (Bab. 
Chronicle, col. i. line 28, in Winekler, Aeilinschr. 
Textbuch. Ci. Halévy, ZA, 11. 401, 402). Winckler 
(AT Untersuchungen, p. 97 ff.), doubting that 
Syrians would be settled in Samaria, a district so 
near their own land, takes Sepharvaim as a false 
reading, or false editorial correction, introduced 
from 2 K 1893, for Sipar (Sippar), the well-known 
city of Northern Babylonia. 

The first part of the word Anammelech contains 
perhaps the name of the Bab. god of the sky, or of 
a third of the sky, Anu. The whole name is 
taken by Sehrader (AAT?, 1883, p. 284) to mean 
‘Anu is prince,’ but the meaning is doubtful. 
Possibly the writer of Kings meant by the name to 
identify the Bab. Anu with the Ammonite Molech 
—Anu-Molech. W. E. BARNES. 


ANAN (}3y, ef. Sabean y21y).—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10”, 2,1 Es 5*°°=Hanan, 
Ezr 25, Neh 7%, 


ANANI (‘ny =a!337).—A son of Elioenai, 1 Ch 355, 


ANANIAH (muy ‘J” hath covered’), Neh 3%. — 
The father of Maaseiah, and grandfather of 
Azariah, who took part in rebuilding the walls of 
Jerus. He was probably a priest. Cf. v.”. 


ANANIJAH (any Neh 11°).—A town inhabited 
by Benjamites after the Captivity. According to 
Robinson, the present Beit Hanina, a village 2 miles 
N.of Jerusalem. The position near Nob and Ana- 
thoth, and east of Gibeon, renders this identification 
probable. See ELON; and SIVP vol. iii. sh. xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANANIAS.—A ‘disciple’ who lived in Damascus, 
and to whom the Lord appeared in a vision, bidding 
him go and baptize Saul of Tarsus. Saul had been 
prepared for his coming by a vision. A. hesitated 
at first, knowing Saul’s reputation as a persecutor ; 
but, being encouraged by the Lord, went and laid 
his hands upon Saul, who received his sight, arose, 
and was baptized. Such is the account in Ac 91°, 
In St. Paul’s speech to the multitude at Jerus. 
(Ac 2912-16) we are told that A. was a man ‘devout 
according to the law’ and one ‘to whom witness 
was borne by all the Jews that dwelt’ at Damas- 
cus; and some further words of his to St. Paul are 
given in which he speaks of Christ as ‘the Just 
One.’ He is not mentioned in St. Paul’s speech to 
Agrippa. 


The traditions about him are not of a primitive kind. In 
Pseudo-Dorotheus’ list of the 72 disciples (and also in the Hippo- 
lytean list) he oceurs fifth in order, after Thaddwus and before 
Stephen, and is represented as Bishop of Damascus In the 
Ek of the Bee by Solomon of Basra (1222), (c. xlix. ed. Wallis 
Budge), A. is numbered among the seventy. He was the disciple 
of the Baptist, and taught in Damascus and Arbél. He was 
slain by Pol, the general of the army of Aretas, and was laid in 
the church which he built at Arbél. The Gr. Alenwa (Oct. 1) 
say that he did many cures in Damascus and Eleutheropolis 
(being bishop of the former place), and was tormented with 
scourging and burning by Lucian the Prefect (Rom. Mart. 
Licinius), and was finally cast out of the city and stoned. The 
Basilian Menology adds that he was ordained hy Peter and 
Andrew, and gives a picture of him being stoned by two men. 
The Abyssinian Calendar cominemorates him on the 6th of 
Tekeint. In the Rom. Martyrology he occurs on Jan. 25; inthe 
Armenian on Oct. 15. 

The full Gr. acts of his martyrdom have never been printed, 
but the Bollandists, under Jan. 25, give a Lat. VS of them, in 
which the scene of his preaching is said to have been Betha- 
graure or Betagabra, near Eleutheropolis. Heis likely to have been 
among the personal disciples of the Lord, and hasa hetter claim to 
stand in the list of the seventy disciples than most of those who 
appear in the work of Pseudo-Dorotheus. 

M. R. JAMES. 


ANANIAS (’Avavlas=Heb. aun ‘J” hath been 
eracious’).—1. A son of Emmer (1 Es 9*)=Hanani 
of Ezr 10%. 2. A son of Bebai (1 Es 9°°)=Hananiah 
of Eizr 10°. 8, One of those who stood at Ezra’s 
right hand at the reading of the law (1 Hs 9*)= 
Anaiah of Neh 84. 4 A Levite (1 Es 9%)=Hanan 
of Neh 8’, 5. The name which the angel Raphael 
gave as that of his father, when he introduced 
himself to Tobit under the assumed name of 
Azarias (To 538), 6. An ancestor of Judith 
(Jth 8). % The husband of Sapphira. He fell 
down dead at the rebuke of St. Peter, and the 
saine fate, three hours afterwards, befell his wife 
(Ac 54%). The intention of this narrative 15 some- 
times misunderstood as regards both the offence of 
these persons and the cause of their death. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that a rigid system of 
communism was enforced in the Jerusalem Church, 
and that A. and Sapphira by ‘keeping back part 
of the price’ violated a rule they had pledged 
themselves to obey. St. Peter’s words suffice to 
refute this notion : ‘ Whiles it remained, did it not 
remcin thine own ? and after it was sold, was ἐξ not 
in thy power?’ Butit was inexeusable hypocrisy 
to retain part of the price and pretend to surrender 
the whole. ‘They wished to serve two masters, 
but to appear to serve only one’ (Meyer). As to 
the fact of their sudden death, even Baur and 
Weizsiicker admit that a genuine tradition under- 
lies the narrative. As to its cause, whatever this 
may have been from a secondary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that in Acts it is traced 
to the deliberate will and intention of St. Peter. 
(Note esp. v.° and ef. the parallel case of St. Paul 
and Elymas in Ac 1311.) 


LITERATURE.—Baur, Paulus, i. 28ff.; Neander, Planting of 
Christianity, Bohn’s tr. i. 27 ff. ; Weizsacker, d post. Age, i. 24, 
55f.; Comm. of Alford, Meyer, etc. 


8. See preceding article. 9. The high priest 
before whom St. Panl was brought by Claudius 
Lysias (Ac 9913), and whose outrageous conduct 
upon this oceasion provoked the apostle to apply 
to him the contemptuous epithet of ‘ whited wall.’ 
The same A. shortly afterwards appeared at 
Ceesarea amongst St. Paul’s accusers before Felix 
(Ac2t4-), He was the son of Nedebzeus, and held 
the high priesthood from c. 47-59 A.D. He owed 
his appointment to the office to Herod of Chalcis. 
During his administration there were bitter 
quarrels between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
and these seemed on one occasion likely to lead to 
his deposition. On account of a massacre of some 
Galileans by the Samaritans, the latter had been 
attacked and many of their villages plundered by 
the Jews. A. was aceused of complicity in these 
acts of violence, and was sent by Quadratus, the 
governor of Syria, to stand his trial at Rome. 
Powerful influence was at work at the imperial 
court on the side both of the Samaritans and the 
Jews; but, thanks to the efforts of the younger 
Agrippa, Claudius gave his decision in favour of 
the high pricst, and A. returned to discharge the 
functions of an office which he disgraced by his 
rapacity and violence. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to send his servants to the threshing-floors 
to take the tithes by force, while he defrauded the 
inferior priests of their dues, and left some of them 
to die of starvation. His own end was a miserable 
one. His sympathies had always been with the 
Romans, and he had thus incurred the hatred of the 
nationalist party. When the great rebellion broke 


; out which ended in the siege and destruction of 


Jerus., A. concealed himself, but was discovered. 
and murdered by the fanatical populace. 
LITERATURE.—Jos. dat. XX. v. 2, Ut fi. 3, τα. ii, ὃ: Wars 1 
xvil. 9; Schiirer, H/F 1 ii, 178, 188 f., 211, τι. 1. 182, 200 ff. 
J. A. SELBIF. 
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ANANIEL (‘Avavjd\), one of the ancestors of 
Tobit, To}. A Gr. form of dyin. 


ANATH (ny), the father of Shamgar, Jg 351 5°, 
᾿Απϑῦ is the name of a goddess worshipped in Pal., 
ef. Jg 1°, Jos 15°, Is 10”; it is found on Egyptian 
monuments from the 18th dynasty. 


G. A. COOKE. 
ANATHEMA. See ACCURSED. 


ANATHOTH (nimy).—t. A town in Benjamin 
assigned to the Levites (Jos 2178, 1 Ch 6%), named 
from (possibly plural of) ‘Anaéth or ‘An&t, a 
Chaldsean deity worshipped among the Canaanites 
(Sayce, Hibbert Lect. pp. 187-189; Vogite, Afel. 41 if. ), 
now called 'Andfa. Itissituated 24 miles north-east 
of Jerusalem over the shoulder of Scopas. There 
are still twelve or fifteen houses on the spot, and the 
remains of what was apparently a handsome church. 
From its commanding position it has a fine view 
northward and also eastward over the broken hills 
of the wilderness, stretching down towards the 
north end of the Salt Sea. It was the home of 
Abiathar, 1 K 2°°; of Abiezer, one of David’s thirty 
captains, 2 8 23°"; of Jehu, one of his mighty men, 
1 Ch 12%, and of Jeremiah the prophet, Jer 14 
It was reoceupied after the Exile (Ezr 2%, Neh 
7”, 1 Es 5%). A quarry at ‘Anata still supplies 
building stone to Jerusalem. ‘The vision of the 
dreary wildcrness to the east, and the scorching 
of its dry winds which Jeremiah was familiar with 
in his native town, have imprinted themselves on 
his prophecies. To one standing upon Scopas, 
Anathoth is lying at his feet, Is 10°°. 

2 A personal name—(a@) the son of Becher a 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 78, Possibly this and Alemeth 
following are names of towns in which sons of 
Becher dwelt. (0) Neh 10, possibly stands for 
‘men of Anathoth’ (737). 

Anathothite (3.0) is the uniform designation 
in RV of an inhabitant of Anathoth. AYV offers 
such variants as Ametothite, Anethothite, Anto- 
thite. A. HENDERSON. 


ANCHOR.—See SHIP. 


ANCIENT has now a narrow range of usage. In 
AV it is freely applied to men, as Ezk 9° ‘then 
they began at the a. men’; Ezr 3! ‘many of the 
priests and Levites...a.(RV ‘old’) men.’ Cf. 
Luttrell (1704), ‘Sir Samuel Astry (being very 
antient) has resigned his place of clerk’; and 
Penn, Life (1718), ‘This A.M.C. aforeseid, is an 
Ancient Maid.’ Following the Heb. (and LXX) 
a. 15 used as a subst., as Is 3% ‘the judge and the 
prophet and the prudent and the a.’; but esp. 
in the plur., as Ps 119! ‘I understand more than 
theas’(I.V ‘aged’), In these places ‘ the ancicnts’ 
are mostly a definite class, the Elders of Israel, or 
of some tribe or city. See ELDER IN OT. 

Wright (Word Book? Ὁ. 36) points out that 
‘the ancient’ is used for the plur. in the Pref. of 
1611; itis probable that in Job 12! we have an 
instance of the same: ‘ With the ancient (RV 
‘with aged men’) is wisdom’; while Sir 39! is 
unmistakable, ‘seek out the wisdom of all the 
ancient’ (πάντων ἀρχαίων, RV “ ancients’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANCIENT OF DAYS (jr pray),—A common 
Syriac expression, used three times of the Divine 
Being in Daniel (7* #- 7°), at first without the article 
(wrongly inserted by AV in v.%), and meaning 
simply ‘old,’ ‘aged,’ (see RV). The expression 
has no reference to the eternity of God, and does 
not bear upon the question of the date of the book, 
as if it carried a contrast to the New Divinities 
introduced by Antiochus Epiphanes. It is a repre- 


sentation natural to the fearless anthropomorphism | 


of the Bible, which never hesitates to attribute to 
the Deity the form and features of man. The 
object is to convey the impression of a venerable 
and majestic aspect. 

pay, ancient, is properly an Aram. word: in 
Heb. it occurs once only, in the late passage 1 
Ch 453, A. 8. AGLEN. 


ANGLE (Ezk 47°) and ancle-bones (Ac 3%),— 
This is the spelling of AV after Coverdale and 
Tindale. Camb. Bible and RV spell ankle. In 
old Eng. the spelling is indifferent. Shaks. has 
even anckle, Besides the above, RV gives ‘ankle 
chains’ in Nu 31° (AV ‘chains’), and in Is 3° (AV 
‘ornaments of the legs’). J. HASTINGS. 


AND is used in AV both as a copulative and as a 
conditional conjunction. 1. Asa copul. conj., the 
Oxf. Dict. points out the use of and to express the 
consequence, as Gn 15 ‘God said, Let there be light ; 
and there was light’; Lk 785. ‘I say unto one, Go, 
and he goeth’; Mt 88 ‘Speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed’; Lk 10% ‘This do, and 
thou shalt live.’ Cf. Scottish Paraphrases 35°— 

‘My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all; take, eat, and live. 
Thus and is often more than a mere copula. It 
even has an adversative force in ‘he answered and 
said, I go, sir: and went not’ (Mt 21°). 2. In 
iniddle Eng. and was used conditionally (=if), a 
usage which Skeat and others believe to have been 
borrowed from Iceland. Cf. Bacon, Z'ssays, ‘It is 
the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they will set 
an house on fire, and it were but to roast their 
egges.’ Of this use of and Wright points to Gn 
44°, Nu 58 as examples. When and meant τῇ, it 
was often spelt an, and was often strengthened by 
adding if. Hence we find and, an, an if, and if, 
all=7f. In AV we have Mt 24% (Lk 12) ‘ But and 
if (RV ‘But if’) that evil servant shall say in his 
heart’; Lk 20° ‘ But and if (RV ‘ But if’) we say’; 
1 Co 723 ‘But and if (RV ‘But if’) thou marry’ ; 
1 P 3% ‘But and if (so RV) ye suffer.’ Except 
1 P 34 (ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ), the Gr. is always ἐὰν δέ, 
J. HASTINGS. 

ANDREW.—The first-called apostle, brother of 
Simon Peter: their father’s name was Jonas or 
John, and their native city was Bethsaida of 
Galilee. Their mother’s name is traditionally 
Joanna. 

NAME.—The name Andreas (‘Avdpéas) isGreek. It 
is usually believed to occur first in Herodotus 
(vi. 126), where it is the name of the great-grand- 
father of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. It occurs also in 
Dio Cassius (Ixvili. 32), in the form "Avépelas, as the 
name of a rebel Jew in Crete in Trajan’s reign. 
There are other instances of the name, but it is 
not very common. 

REFERENCES TO HIM IN N'T.—In the Synoptists 
the call of Peter and A. while they were fishing is 
narrated by Mt 41892 and Mk 11°". It took place 
at the Sea of Galilee. The narrative in no way 
implies that this was their first meeting with the 
Lord. The name of A. next occurs in Mk 139, 
where Jcsus enters the house of Simon and A. and 
heals the mother-in-law of Peter. Next in the list 
of the Twelve, where Mt and Lk place him after 
Peter and before James and Jolin, while Mk’s 
order is Peter, James and John, Andrew. In 
Mk 13% he is coupled with Peter, James, and John 
in the question put to our Lord about the time of 
the End. His name does not elsewhere occur in the 
Synoptists. In St. John’s Gospel he is much nore 
srominent. In 6.1 A. is a disciple of John the 
Baptist. He hears the words, ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God,’ follows Christ, and spends a day with 
Him. Ie then brings his brother Peter to Christ, 
and may probably have -had to do also with the 
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call of Philip, who was of the same city. In ch. 6 
it is A. who volunteers information about the lad 
with the loaves and fishes, on the occasion of the 
feeding of the five thousand. In ch. 12 the Greeks 
who desire to see Jesus apply to Philip; Philip 
tells A. ; and the two tell Jesus. In Ac 1 A. oecurs 
for the last time, in the list of the apostles, follow- 
ing James and Jolin, and preceding Philip (as 
in St. Marl). 

SUBSEQUENT TRADITIONS.—In the 2nd cent. A. 
was the hero of one of the romances attributed to 
Leucius, a Docetic writer. We have a fairly 
comprehensive abridgment of this book in the 
Miracula Andreae of Gregory of Tours, besides 
some cpisodes and fragments of the original Gr., 
in part yet unedited. The fullest discussion of the 
literature is in Lipsius, Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten (i. 543-622): see also Bonnet’s ed. of 
some late Gr. Hncomia, based on the Leucian Acts, 
in Analecta Bollandiana (Χ111., and separately). 


Briefly summarised, the literature consists of :— 

(1) Acta Andreae et Matthaci (or Matthiae), ed. by Tischendorf, 
Act. Apost. Apocr. Matthew or Matthias is a captive in the land 
of the Anthropophagi. Christ sends A. to rescue him: and then 
assumes the guise of a seaman and takes A. and his disciples (who 
seem to be Alexander and Rufus) to the country in question. 
Matthew is rescued, and A. is tormented by the savage natives 
for several days. He then causes a flood to overwhelm the city ; 
the result is a general conversion. The most interesting part 
of the story is perhaps the account of a miracle done by our 
Lord, which A. narrates during the voyage. We have this 
legend in Ethiopic, Syriac, and Anglo-Saxon: the last-named is a 

oetical version by Cynewulf, the Northumbrian poet, preserved 
in the famous Vercelli Codex. 

(2) Acta Petri et Andreae, ed. Tischendorf in Apocalypses 
Apocryphae. Ynmperfect in Gr.; extant (as Acts of St. Jude) in 
Ethiopic, and complete in Old Slavonic. It contains a realisa- 
tion of our Lord’s saying about the camel passing through a 
needle’s eye. It is exceedingly doubtful whether this belonged 
to the original Leucian novel. 

(8) Aftvacula Andreae, by Gregory of Tours, ed. Bonnet, in the 
gnd vol. of Gregory’s works in the Monwmenta Germaniae 
Historica. This must be coupled with the Gr. Hncomia, which 
cover much the same ground. 

The scene of A.’s preaching is laid in the land of the Anthro- 
pophagi (Myrmidonia), then in Amasea, Sinope, Nicza, Nico- 
media, Byzantium, Thrace, Macedonia, and Patrs in Achaia, 
where the martyrdom takes place. 

The traditions of the martyrdom at Patrm are fairly con- 
stant. <A. is crucified by the pro-consul Aegeas or Aegeates, 
because by his preaching he has induced the pro-consul’s wife 
Maximilla to leave her husband. Until recently the best 
authority for the martyrdom was taken to be a certain Epistle 
of the priests and deacons of Achaia, first published by Woog 
in 1749, and then by Tischendorf. However, M. Max Bonnet 
has proved in an article in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1894) 
that this is a tr. from Lat. into Gr. The nearest approach 
which we as yet possess to the Gr. originalis in the Miracula 
and Lneomia, coupled with some quotations made by Augus- 
tine and others. 

So much for our knowledge of the Leucian Acts. 

We possess Acts of A. in Coptic Gragmentary) and Ethiopic, 
some of which couple this apostle with Bartholomew and with 
Paul. The Acta of ὁ. and Bartholomew seem to be modelled 
on those of A. and Matthew. Those of A. and Paul, which 
are Incomplete, and exist only in Coptic, give an account of 
Paul’s descent into Hades by way of the sea, of his return, 
and of how a Scarabseus (δίκαιρον) was eniploycd by the two 
apostles to obtain entrance for them into a city which the 
Jews had shut against them. The Egyp. Acts of A. assign 
crucifixion and stoning as the manner of his death. 

Other traditions may be mentioned. Origen (ap, Hus. HE 
111. 1) makes A. preach among the Scythians, that is, on the 
Black Sea; cf. the Leucian cts. At Sinope an image of A., 
said to have been made in his lifetime, was long preserved; 
and also the seat where he taught, which was of white marble. 
He was regarded as the apostle of Byzantium, where he or- 
dained Stachys as first bishop. 

Lipsius believes that the legend of the preaching in Achaia 
arose from a confusion between the Tauric branch of the 
Ach#ans on the E. shore of the Black Sea, and the Achzans 
in the N. of the Peloponnese. 

A. appears as the author of a gospel condemned in the so- 
called Gelasian Decree. No trace of it is to be found elsewhere. 
There are references to him in the Clementine Recognitions 
(i. 56, where he answers the Sadducees ; ii. 62 sqq.). He appears 
as legislator in the Ὅροι xxi κανόνες, and in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. He also figures in the Acts of Polyxena and | 
Xanthippe. His relics were rediscovered in Justinian’s time | 
at Constantinople ; and remained there until 1210, when Cardinal 
Peter of Capua brought them to Amalfi. They are said to 
have been brought from Patrae to Constantinople in 357 or 
358 by Artemius. His cross, or part of it, is in St. Peter’s at 
Rome, enclosed in one of the four great piers of the dome. 


The appropriation of the decussate or saltire cross to St. 
Andrew is of very late date. In the 18th cent. (c.g. in a 
statue at Amiens) he commonly holds the upright cross. 

Docuinents relating to the translation of the arm of St, 
Andrew into Scotland by St. Regulus (who is variously placed, 
in the 4th, 5th, and 9th cent.) may be seen in the Bollandists 
under Oct. 17. 

His festival in the Lat. and Gr. Churches is on Nov. 30; 
it occurs in the Lat. Mlartyrium, and in the Kalendar of 
Carthage. 


LITERATURE. — Lipsius, Bonnet, Tischendorf, d.ce.; Malan, 
Conjlicts of the Holy Apostles; von Lemm, opt. Apokr. 


Apostelacten. 
M. kh. JAMES. 
ANDRONICUS (ἀνδρόνικος).---Α Christian greeted 
by St. Paul in Ro 167 together with Junias. 
They are described as being (1) ‘kinsmen of St. 
Paul,’ probably implying ‘ fellow-countrymen.’ 
The word is used in this sense in Ro 9% It 
would be unlikely that so many as are mentioned 
in this chapter (vv. 11. 51) should be kinsmen in a 
more literal sense. (2) They are called by St. 
Paul his ‘fellow-prisoners.’ They may have shared 
with the apostle some unrecorded imprisonment 
(cf. 2 Co 11%, Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v.), or, like him, 
been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. It is unlikely 
that the term is used in a metaphorical sense. 
(3) They were ‘distinguished among the apostles,’ 
a phrase which probably means that they were 
distinguished members of the apostolic body, the 
word APOSTLE (which see) being used in its wider 
sense. (4) They were Christians before St. Paul, 
so that they belonged to the earliest days of the 
Christian community. The name is Greek, and 
like most others in this chapter was borne by 
members of the imperial household (ΟἿΣ vi. 
5325, 5326, 11,626). It would have been common 
in the Kast. (See the Commentaries, ad loc. 
For later traditions, which add nothing historical, 
see Acta Sanctorum, May, iv. 4.) 
A. C. HEADLAM. 
ANEM (ci), 1 Ch 6° only.—A town of Issachar, 
noticed with Ramoth. It appears to answer to 
Engannim (which see) in the parallel list (Jos 21”), 
but might perhaps represent the village of ‘Anin 
on the hills west of the plain of Esdraelon. This 
place, which is well watered—whence perhaps its 
name, ‘two springs’*—is the Anea of the fourth 
century A.D. (Unomasticon, s.v. Aniel and Bethana), 
which had good baths, lying 15 Roman miles from 
Cewsarea. Kusebius, however, identifies this site 
with Aner. SIVP vol. ii. sheet viii. 
C. R. ConDER. 
ANER (Ὁ, LXX Αὐνάν, Sam. ouy).—One of the 
three Amorite chieftaims, the other two being 
Mamre and Eshcol, who were bound, in virtue of 
their ‘covenant’ with Abraham, to render him 
assistance, when he was sojourning at Hebron (Gn 
141°. 24), As Mamre is an old name for Hebron (Gn 
23°) and Eshcolis the name of a valley not far from 
Hebron (Nu 13*), it is natural to suppose that 
Aner also was the name of a locality which gave its 
name toa clan. Dillmann (27 foc.) compares Ne'ir, 
which is the name of a range of hills in the 
vicinity. H. HE. RY ws. 


ANER (ay), 1 Ch 6” only.—A town of Manasseh, 
west of Jordan (not noticed in the parallel passage 
Jos 21”). The site is doubtful. Possibly ‘Eid, 
north-west of Shechem. SJVP vol. ii. sh. xi. 

C. ft. ConpDER. 

ANGEL (3359 mal’ak, Sept. ἄγγελος and other- 
wise).—i. The word is frequently used of men in 
the sense of ‘messenger,’ especially in the plur. 
Gn 32’, Nu 2171, Dt 2°, Jos 617, In the sense of 
‘angel’ the term is chiefly used in the sig. in 
earlier writings, but plur. Gn 19}"15 (J), and ‘angels 
of God,’ Gn 9513 323 (EF). In later books, particu- 


larly the poetical, the plur. occurs oftener, Job 415, 
Ps 78" 914 103° 1045 1487, and in such books as 
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Zee and Dn plurality is implied. So in Job 16 
21; in Gn 32? they are a ‘camp’ or host, and in 
Dt 33° ‘myriads’; ef. Ps 68". In the writing P 
(Priests’ Code) no mention is made of angels. 
Like the existence of God, the existence of angels 
is presupposed in OT, not asserted. They are not 
said to have been created, rather they are alluded 
to as existing prior to the creation of the earth, 
Job 887 (Gn 1551, cf. 3% 11’). When they appear, it 
is in human form: they are called ‘men,’ Gn 
18% 16-22 3924 Jos 518 Ezk 9% 8.11 Dn 3% 101618, 
the ‘man Gabriel,’ Dn 97! (ef. Lk 244, Ac 119), and 
apart from the seraphim (Is 65) are nowhere in OT 
represented as winged (Rev 8 14°), though Philo 
so describes them ({(πτεροφυοῦσι).. In NT they are 
called ‘spirits’ (He 1“), but not soin OT, where 
even God is not yet called spirit (Jn 4%). To 
Mohammed the angel Gabriel was the ‘ holy spirit.’ 
When they appear they speak, walk, touch men 
(1 K 19°), take hold of them by the hand (Gn 1935), 
and also eat with them (Gn 18°, though, on the 
other hand, cf. Jg 6 1816. The statement Ps 78 
that ‘men did eat the food of angels’ (lit. the 
mighty, Ps 103”, 41 3"), a statement repeated in 
Wis 16, 2 Es 115. can hardly be more than poetical 
colouring of the fact that the manna came down 
from heaven, as the parallelism both in Ps 78 and 
Wis. shows; ef. Jg 915, Ps 104%, 

ii. In a number of passages, eg. Gn 167-4 
2911. 14. 15 Ex 85, Jeo 91. 4 5% 611-29. 13°, mention is made 
of ‘the angel of Jehovah,’ AV the ‘LorD’ (J); 
and in others, ¢.g. Gu 217" 311-4, of ‘the angel of 
God’(E). Similar passages are Gn 18. 324-8 com- 
pared with Hos 12%, Gn 48" 18, According to the 
general grammatical rule the rendering ‘an angel 
of the Lord’ is inaccurate, though some instances 
may be doubtful ; so ‘the angel of God’ necessarily 
Gn 31", and even 2117, ef. v.%. The angel of the 
Lord appears in human form, Gn 18, or in a flame 
of fire, Ex 83, or speaks to men out of heaven in a 
dream, Gn 318, It has been disputed whether 
‘the angel of the Lord’ be one of the angels or 
J” Himself in self-manifestation. The manner in 
which he speaks leaves little room to doubt that 
the latter view is the right one: the angel of the 
Lord is a theophany, a self-manifestation of God. 
In Gn 31" ® the angel of God says, ‘I am the God 
of Bethel’; in Ex 3** the angel of the Lord says, 
‘Lam the God of thy father’... ‘and Moses 
was afraid to look upon God’; cf. Jg 13%. In 
Gn 16" the angel of the Lord says to Hagar, “1 
will greatly multiply thy seed,’ and 2118 ‘ the angel 
of God called to Hagar out of heaven... lift up 
the lad ; for 1 will make him a great nation.’ The 
angel identifies himself with God, and claims to 
exercise all the prerogatives of God. Those also 
to whom the angel appears identify him with God : 
Gn 16% Hagar ‘called the name of J” that had 
spoken to her, thou art a God that seest’ (all- 
seeing); Gn 18 the angel is called ‘the Lord’; 
εἶσ 6" it is said ‘the angel of the Lord came,’ but 
in vv. 16 he is called directly ‘the Lord’; Jg 133 
Manoah says, ‘ We shall surely die, for we have 
seen God.’ And to name but one other passage, 
Gn 48:16, Jacob says, ‘The God before whom my 
fathers did walk, the God who hath fed me all my 
life long, the angel which hath redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads.’ On the other hand, the 
angel of the Lord distinguishes between himself 
and the Lord, just as the Lord distinguishes be- 
tween Himself and the angel. The latter says to 
Hagar, Gn 16" ‘J” hath heard thy affliction’ ; cf. 
Gn 225, Nu 223! *The Lord opened the eyes of 
Ralaam, and he saw the angel of the Lord’: and in 
Mal 3! the ‘angel of the covenant’ is different 
from J”, and yet heis J” who cometh to His temple. 
So, on the other hand, the Lord says, Ex 23%: 35. 6} 
send an angel before thee,’ and ‘Mine angel shall 
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go before thee’ (Ex 8253: 337), But how these last 
passages are to be interpreted appears from 
Ex 33 } (14%) ‘My face (I myself) shall go with 
thee’... ‘if thy face (thou thyself) go not with 
us, carry us not uphence.’ The ‘angel of His face’ 
(presence) is not an angel who sees His face or 
stands before it, but one in whom His face (pre- 
sence) is reflected and seen; cf. Ex 2371 ‘My name 
(fulness of revealed Being, Is 8037) is in him.’ The 
Sept. rendering of Is 63° ‘not an ambassador’ 
(reading ἽΝ), ‘nor an angel, but Himself (Heb. 
His face) saved them,’ is scarcely the meaning of 
the original. The mere manifestation of J” creates 
a distinction between it and J”, though the identity 
remains. The form of manifestation is, so to 
speak, something unreal (Dt 41%), a condescen- 
sion for the purpose of assuring those to whom it 
is granted that J” in His fulness is present with 
them. As the manifestation called the angel of 
the Lord occurred chiefly in redemptive history, 
older theologians regarded it as an adumbration or 
premonition of the incarnation of the second Per- 
son. ‘This idea was just in so far as the angel of 
the Lord was a manifestation of J” on the earth in 
human form, and in so far as such temporary 
manifestations might seem the prelude to a per- 
manent redemptive self-revelation in this form 
(Mal 3}-?); but it was to go beyond the OT, or at 
any rate beyond the understanding of OT writers, 
to found on the manifestation distinctions in the 
Godhead. ‘The only distinction implied is that 
between J”, and J” in manifestation. The angel of 
the Lord so fully represented or expressed J” that 
men had the assurance that when he spoke o1 
acted among them J” was speaking or acting. 

11. As ‘messengers’ (mal’akim) sent to men, 
angels usually appear singly, but in Gn 19 two 
visit Lot; Gn 28” ‘the angels of God’ ascend and 
descend upon the ladder, and Gn 32! ‘the angels 
of God’ meet Jacob, who says, ‘ this is God’s host’ 
(lit. camp); ‘and he called the name of the place 
Mahanaim’ (two camps, or as RVm plur., com- 
panies). In Job 16 2! the ‘sons of God’ who present 
themselves to report upon their ministrations are 
numerous. Sometimes the plur. is used inde- 
finitely, as Ps 78® ‘ evil angels,’ 91" ‘ He shall give 
His angels charge over thee,’ Job 33” ‘the de- 
stroyers’; cf. 2$ 2417, Anoels do not usually, 
at least in early writings, mediate the phenomena 
of the physical world, they operate in the moral 
and redemptive sphere ; but the angel of the Lord 
smites with pestilence, 2S 24; and with death, 
2 Καὶ 19%; and Satan, on special permission of God, 
sets the lightning and whirlwind in motion against 
Job, and smites him with sore boils, 1&9 27. It 
is perhaps rather a poetical and realistic conception 
of the special providence of God, though with 
reminiscences of early history, when it is said that 
the angel of the Lord encamps round about those 
that fear him, Ps 34’, and thrusts down their 
enemies, Ps 35* °, and that the angels bear up in 
their hands the righteous, Ps 91, οἵ, Nu 20%. 
More literal is the statement that they interpret to 
the individual the meaning of God’s afflictive pro- 
vidences in his life, Job 33°°; and so Job δ᾽ the 
idea is hazarded that they might interest them- 
selves in the afflictions of men and hear an appeal 
from them, or perhaps intercede or mediate in 
their behalf. In Ezk and Zec the angels interpret 
divine visions given to men; but see under ὃ v. 
Passages referring to the intervention of angels 
are such as these: 2 § 24%, 1 Κα 19% 7, 2 K 116 1935 
Ezk 92. In some of these cases it may be difficuit 
to decide whether the angelic manifestation be not 
the angel of the Lord. The passages 1 S 995", 
2 § 1427-2 1037 are also somewhat obscure. The 
first passage, where Achish says that David 1s 
cood in his sight, might be rendered ‘as an angel 
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of God,’ that is, probably in valour (Zec 125), 
wisdom (28 14172), and moral rectitude; in the 
others the natural rendering is ‘as the angel of 
God.’ The art., however, In comparisons often 
designates the class, while our idiom uses the 
indef. art. ‘an angel,’ or the plur. ‘the angels’ of 
God. The point in the comparison is the pene- 
tration and wisdom of the angel, and reference 
might be to some such ideal being as is spoken of 
Job 1578, Τῇ allusion were to the historical ‘angel 
of the Lord,’ the original features of the phenomec- 
non would have somewhat faded and the conception 
been generalised. 

iv. It belongs less to the sphere of redemptive 
history than to the conception of the majesty of 
J” the King (Is 6°), when God is represented as 
surrounded by a court in heaven, by multitudes of 
ministers that do His pleasure, and armies that 
execute His commands. He has a ‘council’ (70 
Ps 897, ef. the four and twenty elders, Rev 4*); a 
‘congregation’ (m1y Ps 821, 772 Ps 89°) surrounds 
Him, ‘hosts’ who are His ministers (Is 67, 1 K 22", 
Ps 103” 2 1487), These superluman beings are 
called ‘sons of Elohim’ (Job 1° 21], ef. Dn 3*°), or 
‘sons of Elim,’ Ps 291° 89°, but possibly simply 
‘Elohim,’ Ps 85 97°, and ‘Elim,’ Ex 15". The 
rendering ‘sons of God’ is possible, and Ps 82° 
“sons of the Most High,’ if said of angels, would be 
in favour of it; but, on the other hand, the word 
Elim (os) seems nowhere an honorary plur. 
applicable to a single being, but always denotes 
strict plurality. The probability, therefore, is that 
the right renderimg is not ‘sons of God,’ but ‘sons 
of the Elohim,’ ‘sons of the Elim,’ that is, mem- 
bers of the elass of beings called Elohim and Elim, 
just as ‘sons of the prophets’ means members of 
the prophetic order or guilds (cf. sing. Dn 3*). 
The names Elohim and El are prehistoric, and 
their etymology is quite unknown; they are also 
the names for ‘God,’ and these beings around 
God’s throne are no doubt conceived of in con- 
trast with men as sharing in an inferior way some- 
thing of divine majesty. They are also called 
‘Holy Ones’ (ΟΡ), though the term ‘holy,’ 
originally at least, did not describe moral char- 
acter, but merely expressed close relation to God. 
Cf. Dt 332, Zec 145, Ps 891, Job 5!, and often. The 
OT assumes the existence of these beings, and the 
belief goes back beyond the historic period. In- 
teresting attempts have been made to explain the 
origin of the idea. It has been suggested that 
these beings, subordinate to J” and His servants, 
are the gods of the nations now degraded and 
reduced to a secondary place by the increasing 
prevalence of the monotheistic conception in 
israel (Kosters, 727, 1876). There is little or 
nothing in OT to support this theory. Israel 
probably speculated little on the gods of the 
nations, except of those, such as Egypt and Baby- 
lon, with whom they came into contact ; and though 
J” be greater than all gods (Ex 18"), He nowhere 
regards them as His ministers, but manifests the 
strongest hostility to them, e.g. those of Egypt 
Ex 1912, Is 19], Ezk 30", of Babylon Is 21° 461-2, 
and generally Zeph 2%. The monotheism of Israel 
did not subordinate the gods to J” as His ministers, 
but rather denied their existence, and described 
them as vanities (nonentities), Ps 96%5, Jer 10% 1, 
The fact that J” is compared or contrasted with 
the sons of Elohim in heaven, Ps 89% 8, and also 
with the Elohim or gods of the nations, Ps 868 
967° 97°, is ecrtainly remarkable, but scarcely 
sufficient to establish the identity of tle two; and 
if in later times the idea finds expression that God 
had subjected the nations to the rule of angels, 


that the angels were the gods of the nations re- 
appearing in an inverted form, but a new idea 
suggested to Israel by its own religious superiority 
to the nations, and perhaps its way of explaining 
heathenism. Another view goes back to what was 
presumably the oldest phase of Shemitic religion 
for an explanation. Men, conscious of being under 
the influence of a multitude of external forces, 
peopled the world with spirits, whose place of 
abode they thought to be great stones, umbrage- 
ous trees, fountains, and the like. Gradually 
these varied spirits came to be regarded as possess- 
ing a certain unity of will and action, and by a 
further concentration they became the servants of 
one supreme will, and formed the host of heaven. 
Such speculations regarding possible processes of 
thought among the family out of which Israel 
sprang, in periods which precede the dawn of 
history, are not without interest ; they lie, how- 
ever, outside OT, which, as lias been said, assumes 
the existence of J”s heavenly retinue. The God 
of Israel is above all things a living God, who 
influences the affairs of the world and men, and 
rules them. Jf He uses agents, they are supplied 
by the ‘ministers’ that surround Him. This is 
true (though denied by Kosters) even in the oldest 
period of the literature, Gn 28 and 32, Jos 5” and 
Is 6, where one of the seraphim ministers purifica- 
tion and forgiveness to the prophet; and the same 
appears in the scene depicted in 1 K 22", The 
idea is even more common in the later literature: 
Ps 103% 2, Js hosts are also ministers who do His 
pleasure, Ps 1485, In Job 16 91 it is the sons of the 
Elohim who present themselves to report upon the 
condition of the earth and men; in 33° the inter- 
proving angel is one among a thousand (δ᾽), and 418 
lis ‘servants’ are also his ‘angels’ (messengers). 
Naturally, however, as the idea of ministering 
hosts belongs to tlle conception of J” as sovereign, 
some of the breadth with which the idea is ex- 
pressed may be due to the poetical religious ima- 
gination, as When God’s warriors are represented 
as mighty in strength, Ps 103°; as ‘heroes’ with 
whom He descends to do battle with the nations, 
Jl 34, Zec 14°; as myriads of chariots, Ps 68” ;° 
and as chariots and horsemen of fire, 2 IK 61-17, 
Is 66%, Dt 33°, Dn 719, (On the other hand, Hab 88, 
God’s chariots and horses are the storm clouds.) 
In particular, these hosts accompany J” in His self- 
revelation for judgment and salvation, Dt 332, 
Zee 14°, J] 3", and in NT this trait is transferred 
to the parousia of Christ (Mt 25). It is less cer- 
tain wliether the divine name J” (God) of hosts be 
connected with these angelic hosts; it is, at any 
rate, a title correlative, expressing the majesty 
and oninipotence of J” (Sept. often παντοκράτωρ). 
Finally, to men’s eyes the myriads of stars, clothed 
in light and moving across the heavens, seemed 
animated, and there was a tendency to identify 
them with the angelic host—an identification made 
easier by the belief that man’s life was greatly 
under the infinence of the stars (Job 38%), In 
Job 38? the morning stars are identical with the 
sons of the Elohim. Cf. Je 5°, Is 1412 0451 40°, 
and on ‘host of heaven’ 2 K 17% 21% Jer 19%, 
Zeph 1°, The idea that the stars are angels re- 
ceives large development in the Book of Enoch, 
e.g. 188-18, and even Rev 91. 11 8 star and the angel 
of the abyss are identitied. 

v. About the time of the Exile and after the 
Return a manner of thinking appears which, 
though from the phraseology used it might seem 
a development in angelology, is really rather a 
movement in the direction of hypostatising the 


| Spirit of God. In the older period, as that of the 


while the rule of Israel was reserved for Himself | Judges, J” rules His people through His Spirit, 


(Dt 32° in Sept., Sir 1717, Dn 10)? 121) of. 
Dt 4° 29°, Is 24%), this is hardly an old idea 


which inspires the leaders who Judge and save 
Israel, And in the older prophets the Syirit 
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operates within the prophet, who is enabled to 
conceive J”’s purposes and operations in thought 
and express them in language. But in Ezk 40 seq. 
‘a man’ accompanies the prophet and explains to 
him his vision. This ‘man’ is the prophetic spirit 
objectivised. Even before this time, in Micah’s 
vision, 1 K 227, ‘the spirit’ who comes forth is 
the spirit of prophecy personified. The process is 
carried a step further in Zec: not only is the 
prophetic spirit hypostatised as ‘the angel that 
spake with me’ (115. 19 2%), but the operations of J” 
among the nations are personificd as horsemen and 
chariots. That which in the older prophets was 
an inward spirit and thoughts, has become an 
‘angel,’ and symbolical agencies which the ‘angel’ 
interprets. But that much of this at least is 
more religious symbolism than strict angelology 
appears from the visions in 115 5+ It is, how- 
ever, the Spirit of God—not only as spirit of 
prophecy, but in general, as God in operation, 
controlling the destinies of the nations and of His 
people—that is chiefly symbolised in Zec. This is 
most broadly seen in ch. 4, which is strangely 
misread when the seven lamps are supposed to 
represent the light shed by God’s people, their 
spiritual life. The seven lamps are the seven eyes 
of the Lord (419), and the seven eyes are the seven 
spirits (the manifold spirit) of God. Te be com- 
pared is Rev 14, where the salutation comes from 
God and Christ and the seven spirits ; Rev 4° ‘there 
were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God’; and Rev 5° ‘a 
lamb having seven eyes, which are the seven 
spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.’ Zee 4 
is an expansion of 3°, and its purpose is to sym- 
bolise that Spirit of God which goes out over all 
the earth, controls the history of the nations in 
the interest of His people, and secures the com- 
pletion of the temple, which the Lord shall enter 
and abide in, when He removes the iniquity of the 
land in one day (3°)—not by might nor by power, 
but by My Spirit (4°). The two olive trees, ‘sons 
of oil’ (cf. Is δ᾽ a hill, the son of oil=an ‘ oily’ hill), 
stand beside the Lord of the whole earth, 1.6. in 
heaven, οἵ. 65, and cannot be Joshua and Zerub- 
babel. Whether the duality of the trees expresses 
some idea in the prophet’s mind obscure to us, or 
whether it be merely part of the symmetry of the 
symbol, may remain undecided. Other writings 
of this period give prominence to the Spirit of God, 
Jl 2%, and show a tendency to hypostatise it, 
Is 63% 31 4816 Gn 1°, Ezk 2? 88, Ps 1397. The 
‘angel of the Lord’ in Zee. has the same double 
aspect as elsewhere, and as the angel of the cove- 
nant in Mal, ef. 1" with 81:2. 

vi. Two further developments complete what is 
said in OT of angels—(1) a moral distinction appears 
among the angels; and (2) a distinction of rank. 
The first distinction is not carried far, and the 
second naturally follows from the idea of an army 
or host. In the earliest period angels seem morally 
neutral, they are so much the messengers of God 
and the medium of His relation to the world that 
their own character does not come into question, 
They have always something of the meaning of an 
impersonal phenomenon, Jehovah’s operations or 
providence made visible and sensible. Of course 
the angel of the Lord being Jehovah’s ‘face,’ and 
embodying His ‘name,’ exhibits also His moral 
nature, Ex 23°22, But ‘evil’ angels are angels 
who execute judgment, Ps 78%, Job 33”. The 
spirit from God who troubled Saul is called ‘evil’ 
merely from the effects which he produces, 1 S 16". 
In 1 Καὶ 22 even the personified 5 ia of prophecy 
becomes ‘a lying spirit,’ Just as elsewhere J” Hin- 
self deceives the prophets, Ezk 145, In writings 


of the age of the Captivity, and later, however, a 
being appears called the Satan (opposer, accuser), 


one of the sons of the Elohim, who displays hos- 
tility to the saints and people of God, Job 1% 2}, 
Zec 3. Even in these books he has as yet little 
personal reality. He is a voice ‘bringing sin to 
remembrance’ before God. The scene Zee 3 is 
ereatly symbolical. The evil conscience of the 
people and their fear, suggested by their miserable 
conditiou, that their sins still lay on them, and that, 
God’s favour had not yet returned to them, are 
symbolised by the accusing Satan ; while the angel 
of the Lord is God’s own voice assuring them of 
His gracious favour. There is perhaps an advance 
on the idea of Satan in Job, though even there he 
finds no place in the dénouement of the drama. In 
two ways, perhaps, the conception of evil angels 
became clearer; first, it was natural that the 
accusing angel should take on something of the 
nature of his office, and appear as the enemy of 
the saints and of Israel. This step seems already 
taken in Job. And, secondly, there was always a 
ereater disinclination to ascribe moral evil in men 
to God. In no part of OT is God represented as 
the primary author of evil thoughts or actions in 
men; if Heinstigate them to evil, it is in punishment 
or aggravation of evil they have already committed. 
But at a later time the instigation to evil freely 
ascribed in earlier times to God (1 5 26%, 1 K 22°) 
is attributed to Satan, cf. 2 5 24 with 1 Ch 91), 
Further development hardly appears in OT. The 
‘serpent’ of Gn 3 is identified with Satan in Wis 
2% and in NT. In Dt 32", Ps 106 mention is 
made of ‘demons’ (ow), which, however, appear 
to be the false gods to which children were sacri- 
ficed, 1 Co 10”. In Assyr. shidu is the name given 
to the inferior deities represented by the bull- 
colossus. Popular imagination ἐννοεῖ the desert 
with demons, [5 137! 3444, among which wasa night- 
spectre, Lilith ; and to the same category possibly 
belongs Azazel (AV scapegoat), to whom the live 
goat was consigned on the Day of Atonement (cf. 
Zee 51), Ly 16% 10. 26 (Enoch 10*), although this is by 
no means certain. These demons, however, do not 
belong to the angelic host, and lie outside the moral 
world. Relatively to God, the angels, though the 
purest beings, are imperfect, Job 418 151 25°. 

In Dn 1018. 30. 1 the various countries have 
their guardian or patron angels, Michael being 
the prince of Israel (Jude 3, Rev 12"); later 
theology reckoned seventy of these angels (Dt 
32°, Gn 467), And in Is 24 the universal wicked- 
ness of the world appears laid at the door of its 
rulers, whether angelic or human, and the judg- 
ment of God falls on ‘the host of the high ones on 
high, and the kings of the earth upon the earth’ 
(vv.71- 22); and many interpret Ps 58. 82 of the same 
angelic rulers, Apart from the idea suggested in 
δ iv., several things led to this conception of patron 
and ruling angels. First, there was a tendency 
towards removing God far from any immediate 
contact with the earth and men, and to introduce 
intermediaries between them who mediated His 
rule. In Dn He no longer speaks to men directly, 
but only by the intervention of angels, who even 
interpret His written word to men (97**4), And, 
secondly, there was a tendency to personify abstract 
conceptions such as the ‘spirit’ of a nation, and a 
further tendency to locate these personified forces 
in the supersensible world, from whence they ruled 
the destinies of men, The issues of the conflicts 
of the kingdoms of Persia, Greece, and Judali 
with one another on earth are all determined 
by the relations of their ‘princes’ in heaven; and 
this idea is a ruling one in the Apoc. It belongs 
to a different class of conceptions when conflicts 
are referred to between God and other powerful 
beings. Such beings are ‘the Sea,’ ‘Rahab,’ 
‘Tannin’ or the Dragon, the ‘Serpent,’ ‘Leviathan,’ 
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874, Is 30"), Ps 7412-9, Is 271 (Job 40%, Ps 68%), Job 
72) Am 928 (Hzk 299-6 3275); also Job 25? ‘He 
maketh peace in His high places.’ These passages 
contain reminiscences of Cosmic or Creation myths, 
victories of God, the principle of light and order, 
over the primeval darkness and raging watery 
chaos. They are referred to in order to magnify 
the power of God, and to invoke it against some 
foe of His people, which in its rebellion and 
menacing attitude recalls God’s ancient enemies, 
and may be described under their names (Is 27’). 
In Gn 6!*4 ‘the sons of the Elohim’ can hardly be 
anything but a part of the heavenly host, who fell 
through love of the daughters of men, as was 
already understood by Josephus (cf. To 98 61). The 
passage has no other points of contact in OT, but is 
greatly amplified in Emoch 6-15, etc.; and there, as 
well as in NT, the idea of the fallen angels appears 
combined with what is said of the imprisonment of 
angelic rulers, [5 2477 (2 P 24, Jude °), 

Ranks among the angels appear in Dn, and 
there for the first time some of them receive names. 
In OT and NT only two are named—Michael, 
prince of Israel (10% 121, Jude 3, Rev 127), and 
Gabriel (Dn 816 953, Lk 13% 6), Michael is named 
‘the archangel,’ Jude 3, and 1 Th 415 ‘ the arch.’ is 
spoken of, though not named. Seven such angelic 
princes are spoken of, To 12° ‘I am Raphael, one 
of the seven holy angels’; in Enoch and 2 Hs 5” 
Uriel is named as fourth. The number seven 
already appears in Ezk 93, and there is no necessity 
to refer 1t to Pers. influence. In Bab. writings, 
grades among the celestial beings are referred to 
(Schrader, Hoéllenfahrt der Istar, pp. 102, 103), one 
class of whom Lenormant calls archanges célestes. 
According to Jewish tradition the names of the 
angels came from Babylon. 

vii. There is little advance over Daniel in the 
angelology of the τὼ pie. Raphael accom- 
panies Tobias as a guide. As one of the seven holy 
angels he ‘presents the prayers of the saints’ (To 
12), cf. Rev 85), and says, “1 did bring the memorial 
of your prayer before the Holy One’ (12%). A 
‘good’ angel is spoken of, To 5*!, 2 Mac 11°. 
Raphael binds the demon Asmodzus, To 858, and 
the sentence of judgment on those who bring 
false accusations against the mnocent is received 
and executed by the angel of God (Sus 55. 59)... the 
angels are ‘blessed,’ and are called on to praise 
God, ‘Let all Thy angels and Thine elect bless 
Thee’ (To 8); and the sins of men cannot be 
hidden before God and His angels (2 Es 16%), 
Neither is there in principle any great development 
in NT. (1) The angels form an innumerable host, 
Lk 29-15) Mt 26°, He 1223 Rev 5; they are the 
armies of heaven, Rev 127 194-14, (2) They are 
beings glorious in appearance, Lk 2°, Mt 28%, Ac 
127, and in rank are ‘glories,’ Jude 8, (8) They 
minister to the saints, He 14, Mt 213 44, Lk 22%, 
Ac 5% 87 127; they are the medium of revelation, 
Rev 1! 2016. and carry the saints into paradise, Lk 
16%, ef. 2 K 24. (4) As in OT theophany God 
was surrounded by angels, so they accompany the 
Son of Man at His parousia, Mt 1627 2581, 1 Th 41, 
2 Th 17 (Mt 134 24%), In two or three points 
there seems an advance over OT. (a) The angels 
are spirits, He 14. (ὁ) Satan is no longer isolated, 
but has a retinue of angels, Mt 25%, Rev 127. (ὁ) 
Ranks in the angelic host are more distinctly 
suggested, Col 21, Eph 3! (1 Co 15%, Eph 12)). 
(α) In the Apoc. angels are associated with cosmic 
or elemental forces, as fire and water, which they 
direct or into which they are changed, Rev 141° 16°, 
ef. Ps 104, Christians are made along with Christ 
better than the angels, whom they shall judge, 
He 2°, 1 Co 6°. Angel worship is condemned, Col 
2)8, Rev 1910 295-9 ef. Dt 6, Mt 4° The second 


Nicene Council decreed that λατρεία ought not to 
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be offered to angels, but allowed δουλεία. The 
sense in which the Sadducees denied angels and 
spirits (Ac 23°) is not quite clear, The Sadducees 
received the written Scriptures, but disallowed 
the oral developments upheld by the Pharisees 
and scribes; and it is possible that they re- 
pudiated only that more niodern luxuriant angel- 
ology current in their day, without questioning 
the ancient angelophanies. The great historical 
and ritual writing P contains no reference to 
angels: the Yorah contained the revelation of 
God’s whole will, and expressed all His relations 
to the world and men: special intervention of God 
was not now needed. And this may have been the 
position of the Sadducees. On the other hand, 
from the Sadducean inclination to freethinking, 
inherited from the pre-Maccabeean Gr. period, it is 
possible that they interpreted the angelophanies of 
the written Scriptures received by them in a 
rationalistic way as personified natural forces. 
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Angelology and Demonology ; Speaker’s Apocr, vol. i. p. 171 ff. 
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ANGELS OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES.—If these 
angels are men, they cannot be less than bishops 
ruling their several churches. In favour of this 
we have—(1) Mal 27 31, where the words may be 
used of men; (2) the way πὸ, who, however, was 
not an officer of the synagogue, but one of the 
congreyation called up for the occasion to pronounce 
the prayer ; (3) the settled character of episcopacy 
in Asia in the time of Ignatius. Against it are— 
(1) ἄγγελος, never used of men in NT, except Lk 9°, 
Ja 2% of ordinary messengers; (2) the figurative 
character of the Apoc. generally, and of this part 
in particular. There are seven angels for seven 
churches; and from the Saviour walking in a 
figurative tabernacle each of them receives a letter in 
figurative form, and full of figurative promises and 
threats. Whatever be said of the ‘ Nicolaitans,’ 
‘that woman Jezebel’ (339) can hardly be other than 
figurative. Even if the allusion is to a living 
prophetess, its form is figurative; esp. if we read 
τὴν γυναῖκά, cov—thy wife Jezebel; (3) the relation 
of the angels to the churches is one of close identi- 
fication In praise and blame, to an extent for which 
no human ruler can be responsible; (4) settled 
monarchical government of churches in Asia can 
hardly date back te the Neronian persecution, or 
even to Domitian’s. 

The imagery is suggested by the later Jewish 
belief in angels as guardians of nations (e.g. Dn 
191) and of men (Ac 1215), like the genii of paganism. 
As, however, this beef is nowhere definitely con- 
firmed by Scripture, the angels are best regarded 
as personifications of their churches. 

Η. M. GwWATKIN. 

ANGER, as a verb, occurs Ps 106° ‘They at 
him also (i5¥7°1) at the waters of strife,’ and Ro 
1019 ‘by a foolish nation I will a. (παροργιῶ) you.’ 
And twice in Apocr.: Sir 815 ‘And he that a 
(RV ‘provoketh’) his mother is cursed of God’; 
1972 ‘he a** him that nourisheth him’; to which 
RV adds Wis 5% ‘The water of the sea shall be δ" 
(AV ‘rage’) against them.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD. — Anthropopathi- 
cally described in OT by terms derived from the 
physical manifestations of human anger, 48, 720, 
ji, ΠΣ, Asp, etc.; in NT by the terms ὀργή, 
θυμός, anger or wrath may be defined generally 
as an energy of the divine nature called forth by 
the presence of daring or presumptuous trans- 
eression, and expressing the reaction of the divine 
holiness against it in the punishment or destruction 
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of the transgressor. It is the ‘zeal’ (7x37) of God 
for the maintenance of His holiness and honour, 
and of the ends of His rightcousness and love, 
when these are threatened by the ingratitude, 
rebellion, and wilful disobedience or temerity of 
the creature. In this light it appears both in 
the OT (passim) and in the NT (Mt 37, Jn 3°, Ro 
118, Eph 5°, Rev 19 etc.), and is uniformly repre- 
sented as something very terrible in its effects. It 
is spoken of as ‘kindled’ by the sins and provoca- 
tions of men (Ex 44, Nu 111:10. Dt 29°", 2 § 67, Is 5* 
etc.), as ‘poured out’ on meu (Ps 79°, Is 42%, Jer 445 
etc.); its ‘fierceness’ is dwelt upon by psalmists 
and prophets (Ps 78% 88%, Is 13°, Jer 25% 88 
ete.); it burns down to the lowest Sheol (Dt 32”). 
Similarly, in NT, God is represented as ‘a con- 
suming fire’ (He 12%; cf. Mt 3" 13%, 2 Th 18 
2), At the same time, this a. is not pictured, as 
in heathen religions, as the mere outburst of 
capricious passion, but always appears in union 
with the idea of the divine holiness (that principle, 
as Martensen says, ‘which guards the eternal 
distinction between Creator and creature, between 
God and man, in the union effected between them, 
and preserves the divine dignity and majesty 
from. being infringed on,’ and which on its positive 
side is in God the inflexible determination to 
uphold at all costs the interests of righteousness 
and truth); and as directed to the maintenance of 
the moral order in the world, and specially to the 
upholding of the covenant relation with Israel, an 
aspect of it which manifests its close alliance with 
righteousness and Jove. Asin the human sphere, 
so in the divine, the keenest provocation to a. is 
that which hes in wounded or frustrated love, or 
in injury done to the objects of love (Nu 32.4.15. 
2K 17%, Ezk 98, Am 3%, Ps 7" ete) A. 
in God has thus always an ethical connotation, 
and manifests itself in subservicney to ends of 
righteousness and mercy, by which also its measure 
cr limit is prescribed (Jer 103). In its action in 
providence, it uses as its instruments the agencies 
of nature, as well as the passions and ambitious 
designs of men (cf. Is 10° “Ὁ Assyrian, the rod of 
mine a.’), and afflicts the disobedient and rebellious 
with the calamities of war, famine, pestilence, and 
with evils generally (Dt 284-8, Am 4%! ete. 
See analysis in Ritschl, Recht. und Ver. ii. p. 125). 

So far, accordingly, as the Biblical represente- 
tions are concerned, the divine a. or wrath is not to 
be weakened down, or explained away, as is the 
fashion among theologians (e.g. Origen, Augustine, 
Turretin), into a mere ‘anthropomorphism,’ or 
general expression for God’s aversion to sin, and His 
determination to punish it ; but is rather to be re- 
garded as a very real and awful afiection of the 
divine nature, fitted to awaken fear in the minds of 
men (Ps 24+ We 107). When we look to the 
historical development of this doctrine in Scripture, 
we find nothing to modify materially the repre- 
sentations just given. No real distinction can be 
predicated between the earlier and later descrip- 
tions of the divine wrath in OT, except that, as 
Ritschl points out (Reeht. wnd Ver. ii. p. 127), they 
tend in the prophets to become more eschatologica) 
(see Day OF THE LoRD; cf. Ro 95, Rev 61), 
This, however, is not to be understood as if the 
divine wrath were not also manifested continuously 
through history in the punishment of those whose 
evil-doing calls it forth (Ps 7"). The later repre- 
sentations in the Seripture are every whit as 
strongly conceived as those of an earlier date. When 
Hi. Schultz speaks of ‘ the impression of the terrible 
God of the Semites’ in the earlier ages, and 
says, ‘the ancient Hebrews, too, tremble before a 
mysterious wrath of God’ (0.7. Theoloqy, ii. p. 175, 
Eng. tr.), he strangely forgets that the passages 
he cites are, on his own hypothesis, fiom the very | 


latest parts of the Pent. (Lv 10°, Nu 158 18°; 
ef. Ex 12" 30%, Nu 8'—all from P). The Book 
of Genesis, remarkably enough, has no men- 
tion of the wrath of God, though its equivalent is 
there in repeated manifestations of God’s judgment 
on sin (expulsion from Eden, cursing of the ground, 
flaming sword, the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
etc.). Ritschl’s view of the Biblical development 
has features of its own. He rightly conceives of 
wrath as connected with the divine holiness, but 
would interpret the latter attribute as expressing 
originally only the notion of God as the exalted, 
powerful, unapproachable One, to draw near to 
whom would mean instant destruction for the 
creature; and sees the peculiar manifestation of 
wrath, accordingly, under OT conditions, in a 
sudden, unexpected, and violent destruction of the 
life of those who had violated the obligations of 
the covenant (Recht. und Ver. i. pp. 98, 125, 135, 
136). We can only urge in reply that there is no 
stage in the OT revelation in which the ideas of 
transcendence over the world, and of moral per- 
fection, are not already united in the conception of 
holiness. The instances which most readily suggest 
an outburst of destructive energy apart from moral 
considerations, are those in which individuals or 
companies are sinitten for what may seem very 
slight faults, or acts of inadvertence (e.g. 1 S 41%, 
28 27). But even in these instances a careful 
examination will show that it is the moral sanctity 
of the divine character which is the ground of the 
special awfulness with which it is invested. 

When, finally, we pass from the OT to the 
NT, we find that the notion of God’s wrath is 
not essentially altered, though the revelation of 
love and grace which now fills the vision places it 
comparatively in the background. The Marcionite 
view, which would represent the contrast between 
the God of the OT and the God of the NT as 
that between a wrathful avenging Deity and a 
loving Father who is incapable of anger, is, on 
the face of it, incorrect. The pitying, fatherly 
character of God is not absent from OT (Ex 34%, 
Ps 103%), but, even there, is rather the primary 
basis of God’s self-revelation, to which the mani- 
festation of wrath and judgment is subordinate. He 
is ‘slow to a.’ (Ps 103° οὐ al.), and ‘fury (w.) is not 
in’ Him (Is 27). On the other hand, the fatherly 
love of God in NT does not exclude the aspect of 
Him as ‘Judge’ (1 P 1”), and ‘a consuming fire’ 
(He 12%), whose wrath is a terrible reality, from 
which Christ alone can save us (Jn 3%, Ro 1638 
5°, 1 Th 119 ete). In this connexion Ritschl 
labours hard to show that ‘wrath’ in NT has 
(as in OT prophets) uniformly an eschatological 
reference, and does not apply to the present con- 
dition. He goes even further, and challenges its 
right to a place in the Christian system at all. 
‘The notion of the affection of wrath in God,’ he 
says, ‘has no religious worth for Christians, but is 
an unfixed and formless theologoumenon’(eeht. 
und Ver. ii. p. 154). It is no doubt true that the 
αὶ ἐς Βα taal aspect of wrath is prominent in NT; 
and that for the reason already given the wrath of 
God throughout recedes into the background, and 
becomes, as it were, an attribute in reserve (Ro 
25, 3); but many indications warn us that it is 
only in reserve, and is still there in its unchanged 
character, and rests with its heavy weight upon 
the disobedient (Jn 3%, Eph 2°73); nay, that in a 
most real sense its effects are manifest in the terrible 
retributious for sin exacted from men even here 
(Mt 9395. 36, Ro 131-82. Ac5!" ete.). And if the objec- 
tion is urged, as it will be by many, that the attri- 
bution of wrath or anger to God (otherwise than 
as the reflection of the sinner’s distrustful thoughts 
regarding Him) is an unworthy mode of con- 
ception, and derogates from the divine perfection, 
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it may at least with equal justice be replied that 
a Kuler of the universe who was incapable of 
being moved with an intense moral indignation at 
sin, and of putting forth, when occasion required, 
a destroying energy against it, would be lacking 
in an essential element of moral perfection; nor 
would either the righteousness or the mercy of 
such a being have any longer a substantive value. 
LITERATURE.—Weber Vom Zorne Gottes, 1862; Ritschl De 
Ira Dei, 1859, Recht. und Ver, ii. pp. 89-148; Oehler Theology 
of O.T. i. pp. 154-168 (Eng. tr.); Schultz 0.7, Theology, ii. 
pp. 167-179; Ὁ. W. Simon The Itcdemption of Man—ch. v. 
‘The Anger of God’; Dale The Atonement, Lect. VIU.; Lux 
Hundi, pp. 285-288. J. ORR. 


ANGLE occurs only as a subst., Is 105. ‘all they 
that cast a. into the brooks’; Hab 1 ‘They take 
up all of them with thea.’ In Job 411, the only 
other occurrence of tle Heb. word (720), the tr. is 
Shook’ (RV ‘fish-hook’), See FISHING. 

J. HASTINGS, 

ANGLO-SAXON VERSION.—Scee VERSIONS. 


ANIAM (ΟΣ ‘lament of people’)—A man of 
Manasseh (1 Ch 7.5). See GENEALOGY. 


ANIM (oy), Jos 15° only.—A town of Judah, 
in the mountains near Eshtemoh. It seems prob- 
able that it is the present double ruin of Ghuawein, 
west of Eshtemoh. The Heb. and Arab. guttural 
letters are equivalent. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Anab and Astemce) Anea or 


Anem is noticed as a large town near Eshtemoh ; 


and there were two places so called. It is identi- 
fied (sv. Anim) with the town now in question. 
All the inhabitants were then Christians. See 
SWPP vol. 111. sheet xxiv. C. R. CONDER. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


ANISE (ἄνηθον, anethum).—There can be no 
reasonable doubt that ἄνηθον is the classical name 
of Anethum graveolens, L., which is translated in 
EV (Mt 23%) anise. There is the direct evidence 
of Rabbi Eliezer (Tract. Maaseroth, ec. iv. 5) that 
tlie seeds, leaves, and the stem of dill are ‘subject 
to tithe.’ Dill is in the Talm. shabath. It is 
known in Arab. by the cognate name shibdith, 
and is much cultivated in Pal. and Syria. The 
seeds of it are used in cookery as a condiment, 
esp. With beans and other seeds of the pulse 
kind, and their flavour is greatly liked by 
the natives of Heypt, Pal., Syria, and the East 
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generally. It is also used by the natives as a 
carminative. Avicenna speaks thus of its virtues 
(1. 258): ‘calmant for griping, carminative 


diminishes swelling, and its infusion is beneficial 
as a wash to indolent ulcers. Its oil is useful in 
joint affections and neuralgias, and also as a 
hypnotic. Its juice calms pain in the ear. Eaten 
for a long time it injures the sight. The plant 
and its seed are galactogogues, but are esp. useful 
in over-distension of the stomach and flatuleney. 
Its oil is also beneficial in hemorrhoids.’ 

Dill is an annual or biennial herb, of the order 
Umbellifere, with a stem one to three feet high, 
much dissected leaves, small yellow flowers, and 
flattened oval fruits about one-fifth of an inch long, 
of a brownish colour, with a lighter-coloured wing- 
like border, and a pungent, aromatic odour and 
taste. It is found wild in cornfields in central and 
southern Europe and Egypt, perhaps escaped from 
cultivation. It has been cultivated from remote 
antiquity. 

The opinion of the translators of AV, in favour 
of anise (Pimpinella anisum, L.), is hardly to be 
weighed against the direct evidence above adduced 
for the identity of dill with ἄνηθον. RV gives dill 
in the margin. G. E. Post. 


ANKLE-CHAINS (nivys, Arab. saldsil, AV ‘orna- 
ments of the legs,’ Is 3%*).—The prophet refers te 
the practice of joining the anklets by a short chain, 
to produce a stilted, affected gait in walking. 

G. M. Mackin. 

ANKUETS (ρον, Arab. Lhalakhil, Is 3%, AV 
‘tinkling ornaments.’)—The ref. is to the metal 
twists and bangles of bracelet-like design worn on 
the ankles of Oriental women, esp. of the Bedawin 
and fellahin class. The musical clink of the 
anklets and their ornaments, which to the wearied 
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peasant on the rough mountain path has the 
refreshment of the bells to the baggage animals, 
is here alluded to as a social vulgarism when 
aliected by the ladies of the upper classes, and as 
one of the marks of an artificial and unhealthy 
tone of life. G. M. MACKIE. 


ANNA (Ἄννα, the same name as the Heb. ai 
Hannah, from a root meaning ‘ grace’).—i1. The 
wife of Tobit: ‘I took to wife A. of the seed of 
our own family’ (To 1%), See Torir. 2. A 
prophetess, the danghter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Asher (Lk 2°83), This genealogical notice 
makes it clear that, though Asher was ποῦ 
one of the ten tribes which returned to Pales- 
tine after the Babylonian Captivity, individual 
members of the tribe had done so; and further, 
that Anna belonged to a family of sufficient dis- 
tinction to have preserved its genealogy. In the 
same connexion it is interesting to notice that 
the tribe of Asher alone is celebrated in tradition 
for the beauty of its women, and their fitness to be 
wedded to the high priest or king (for authorities, 
see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. p. 200). 
Of Anna’s personal history all that we know is 
contained in the brief statement of St. Luke. She 
had been married for seven years, and at the time 
spoken of was not merely, as the AV suggests, 
eighty-four years old, but, according to the more 
correct rendering of the RY, ‘had been a widow 
even for fourscore and four years’; so that, 
supposing her to have been married at fourteen, 
she would now be about a hundred and five. 
Throughout her long widowhood she had ‘departed 
not from the temple,’ not in the sense of actually 
living there—for that would have been impossible, 
most of all for a woman—but as taking part in all 
the temple services, ‘ worshipping, with fastings 
and supplications night and day.’ It was thus 
that she sought to give expression to the longing 
which was filling her heart for the coming of the 
promised Messiah, and at length her faith and 
patience were rewarded. In the child Jesus she 
was allowed to see the fulfilment of God’s promise 
to His ancient people, and henceforth was able to 
announce to all like-minded with herself the 
‘redemption,’ as distinguished from the political 
deliverance of Jerusalem. G. MILLIGAN. 


ANNAS ("Avvas, i ‘merciful.’ Josephus “Avavos), 
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—4. Son of Seth, appointed high priest A.D. 6 
or 7 by the legate Quirinius, and deposed A.D. 15 
by the procurator Valerius Gratus (Jos. Ané. XVIII. 
ii. 1,2). He thus lost office, but not power. ‘They 
say that this elder Ananus was most fortunate ; for 
he had five sons, and it happened that they all held 
the office of high priest to God, and he had himself 
enjoyed that dignity a long time formerly, which 
had never happened to any other of our high 
priests’ (Jos. And. XX. ix. 1). We learn also from 
st. Jolin (18:3) that Joseph Caiaphas, high priest 
A.D. 18-36, was his son-in-law. The immense 
wealth of these Sadducean aristocrats was, in part 
at least, derived from ‘the booths of the sons of 
Annas,’ which monopolised the sale of all kinds of 
materials for sacrifice. ‘These booths, according to 
Edersheim (Life and Times of the Messiah, iii. 5), 
occupied part of the temple court; Dérenbourg 
(Hssai sur Vhistoire, etc., de la Palestine, p. 465 sqq.) 
with more probability identifies them with four 
booths on the Mount of Olives, a branch establish- 
ment of which might have been beneath the temple 
porches. It was the sons of Annas who made God’s 
house ‘a den of robbers’; and the Talmudic curse, 
‘Woe to the louse of Annas! woe to their serpent- 
like hissings ἢ (or whisperings) (Pes. 57a), almost 
re-echoes the Saviour’s denunciations. Josephus, 
too (Ant. XX. ix. 2-4), gives a vivid picture of the 
insolent rapacity and violence of the younger 
Ananus. Moreover, ‘forty years before the de- 
struction of the temple the Sanhedrin banished 
itself from the chamber of hewn stone (n°129 n2y)), 
and established itself in the booths’ (nin) (Déren- 
bourg, p. 465), subsequently moving ‘from the 
booths to Jerusalem’ (Rosh ha-Sh. 316), perhaps 
when the booths were destroyed, three years before 
the destruction of the temple, in the same year 
in which the younger Ananus was murdered. 
Such and so powerful was the faction of which 
Annas was the head. The NT consistently 
reflects this state of things. Jesus, when arrested, 
is brought to Annas first (Jn 188). He takes the 
leading part in the trial of the apostles (Ac 4°). 
That Annas is styled ‘the high priest’ (Ac 48, and 
probably Jn 18") is not remarkable, since it is 
quite in accordance with the usage of Josephus, 
who applies the title, not only to the actual holder 
of the office, but also to all his living predecessors 
(Vat. 38; BJ τ΄. xii. 6; IV. 111. 7, 9, 103; Iv. iv. 3). 
And in both Josephus and NT the more in- 
fluential members of those families from which 
high priests were chosen are all called ἀρχιερεῖς. 
But the phrase ‘ ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως “Avva καὶ Καϊάφα, in 
the high priesthood of A. and C.’ (Lk 83), seems 
unparalleled. Ewald (H.J. vol. vi. p. 430, n. 3) 
conjectures that it is due to the fact that when 
the author wrote, ‘they had become memorable in 
this association through the history of Christ’s 
death.’ The chief interest in Annas centres in the 
notice of him in Jn 18, which is complementary 
to the narrative of St. Luke, and corrects an 
apparent mistake made by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. The first two evangelists obscurely indicate 
two stages in the trial of Jesus (Mt 26° 271, Mix 1453 
151), but they transfer the events of the morning 
meeting of the Sanhedrin to the previous night. 
St. Luke avoids this apparent mistake, and leaves 
room (22) for such an informa] inquiry as that of 
Annas really was. 

When we bear in mind the predominant influence 
of the man, and the unscrupulousness of the whole 
proceeding, it seems unnecessary to suppose that 
Annas was either deputy (sagan) of the high priest 
(Lightfoot, Tenple Service, v. 1) or president (x3) 
of the Sanhedrin (Baronius, Annals, followed by 
Selden, de Success. Pontif. i. 12) or chief examining 
judge, 11 ma ax (Ewald, A.S. vol. vi. p. 430). 

The interview of Jesus with Annas is described 
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Jn 18/93, Jt could have only one issue. Jesus 
was sent as a condemned prisoner for a more 
formal trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, as 
described by the Synoptists, but merely implied by 
St. John. (This is obscured in the Received text 
of v.74, and still more in the AV, which renders 
the aorist as a pluperfect ; οὖν is read by BC* LX 
1. 33.) We have seen that the Sanhedrin at this 
time met in the headquarters of the Annas faction, 
so that it may have been when passing through 
the court from the apartments of Annas to the 
council chamber that ‘the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter,’ Lk 22°! (Westcott on Jn 18%). 2, 
1 Es 92, see HARIM. N. J. D. WHITE. 


ANNIS (Avvels B, ᾿Αννιᾶς A, AV Ananias, RVm 
Annias).—The eponym of a family that returned 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es 5"). Omitted in parallel 
passages of Ezr and Neh. J. A. SELBIE. 


ANNUS (A “Avvous, B ᾿Αννιούθ, AV Anus).—A 
Levite, 1 Es 9%=Neh 8? [Bani]. 


ANNUUS (A “Avvouvos, B omits), 1 Es 88 (47, 
LXX).—The name does not occur in Ezr 8"; it 
may be due to reading \px) (AV ‘and with him)’ 
there as 11). H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ANOINTING.—1i. The application of unguents to 
the skin and hair as an act of the toilet is an 
ancient custom; the oldest prescription extant is 
for this purpose, and professes to date from about 
B.c. 4200. Among the Jews a. was a daily practice 
(Mt 61”), the oil being applied to exposed parts (Ps 
1045), soothing the skin burnt by the sun. The 
effects of oil are more enduring than those of 
water, hence a. was practised after bathing (Ru 
95, Ezk 16°), It was a mark of luxury to use 
specially scented oils (Am 6°), such as those 
Hezekiah kept in his treasure-house (2 K 20%). As 
a. was a sign of joy (Pr 27%), it was discontinued 
during the time of mourning (Dn 10°); so Joab 
instructed the woman of Tekoa to appear un- 
anointed before David (2 § 147). On the death of 
Bathsheba’s child, David anointed himself to show 
that his mourning had ended (28 12%). The cessa- 
tion of a. was to be a mark of God’s displeasure if 
Israel proved rebellious (Dt 28", Mic 615), and the 
restoration of the custom was to be a sign of God’s 
returning favour (Is 61°). Anointing is used as a 
symbol of prosperity in Ps 92’, Ec 9°. 

2. Before paying visits of ceremony the head was 
anointed ; so Naomi bade Ruth anoint herself before 
visiting Boaz (33). Oil of myrrh was used for this 
purpose in the harem of Ahasuerus (Est 2). On 
monuments In Egypt the host is seen anointing his 
euest on his arrival ; and the same must have been 
customary in Pal., as Simon’s failure of hospitality 
in this respect is commented upon by our Lord 
(Lk 745). This custom is referred to in Ps 23°, 
The Isr. showed their goodwill to the captives of 
Judah by anointing them before sending them 
back at the command of Oded (2 Ch 28"), Mary’s 
anointing of our Lord was according to this custom. 

3. Before battle, shields were oiled, that their 
surfaces might be slippery and shining (Is 21°, 
28 17 RV). This practice is referred to several 
times by classical authors, and is in use to this 
day among some African tribes. 

4, Asa remedial agent a. was in use among the 
Jews in pre-Christian times; it was practised by 
the apostles (Mik 6:8), recommended by St. James 
(54), mentioned in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10%), and used as a type of God’s 
forgiving grace healing the sin-sick soul (Is 1°, 
Ezk 16°, Rev 318), In post-apost. times the oil was 
supposed to owe its virtue to its consecration by 
prayer, which might be done by any Christian ; thus 
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Proculus anointed Severus, and healed him (Tertull. 
ad Scap. iv.). By the 8rd cent. eonseeration of the 
oil eould only be done by the bishop (Innocent, 
Decentio, vill.); although any Christian might 
apply the holy oil, and the oil from the ehurch 
lamps was often taken for this purpose (Chrysostom 
in Mé 32). Oil was also eonsecrated by being 
taken from the tombs of martyrs (7b. Homil. in 
Martyr. iii.). By the 5th eent. the priest alone could 
anoint (Labbe & Cossart, Concilia, ix. 419, 8 10). 
This a. was intended as a means of eure even as 
late as the days of Bede (in A/arci, i. 6. 24). Thea. 
of the dying was a heretical practice of the Mar- 
cosians (Irenzeus, i. 21. 5) and the Heraeleonites 
(fipiphanius, συ. Her. xxxvi. 2) for purposes of 
exorcism. Theodoret says that the Archontiei 
also use oil and water, but apparently in a different 
way (ἐπιβάλλουσι, see cer. Hab. Compend. 1. 11). 
In the Rom. Church by the 12th eent. the idea of 
healing had become obsolete, and the a. was 
restricted to the dying (Couneil of Florence, 1439) 
and applied before the Viaticum (lst Council of 
Mainz, Can. xxvi.). It is called extreme unction by 
Hugo de St. Vietore (Summa Sententiar. vi. 15), and 
its plaee as one of the seven sacraments of the 
Rom. Church was decided by the Council of Trent. 
Calvin calls it histrionica hypocrisis (Inst. vi. 19, 
§ 18). 

The ceremonial of anointing the leper when 
eleansed was not remedial, but a sign of reconsecra- 
tion. In Scripture the application of any soft 
material, as moistened elay, to a blind man’s eyes, 
is called anointing (Jn 9°). 

5. Asin Egypt, the application of ointments and 
spices to the dead body was eustomary in Pal. 
(Mk 16}, Lk 238°, Jn 19%); but they were only 
externally applied, and did not prevent decomposi- 
tion (Jn 1139). In later times the a. of the dead 
with holy oil is reeommended (Dionys. Areopag. 
de Eccles. Hierarch. vii. ὃ 8). 

6. Holy things were by a. dedicated to God even 
in ancient times. Thus Jacob eonseerated the 
stones at Bethel (Gn 9818, 35"); and God recog- 
nised the action (31). In Greece, Egypt, and 
other eountries dedication by oil was practised, and 
is continued in the Rom. and Gr. rituals for the 
eonsecration of ehurches. The tabernacle and 
its furniture were thus eonseerated (Ex 307° 40, 
Lv 8"), and the altar of burnt-offering was re- 
eonsecrated after the sin-offering (Ex 29%), Some 
periodic hostia honoraria were anoited with oil 
(Lv 2} ete.); but no oil was to be poured on the 
sin-offering (Lv 5", Nu 5). It is not said that 
the temple was eonsccrated by a., but there 
was holy oil in the priests’ charge at the time 
(1 Ix 1°), as there was in the days of the second 
temple (1 Ch 9°). 

7. Priests were set apart by a. In the case of 
Aaron, and probably all high priests, this was done 
twiee : first by pouring the holy oil on his head after 
his robing, but before the sacrifice of conseeration 
(Ly 813, Ps 1337); and next by sprinkling after the 
saerifice (Ly 8”). The ordinary priests were only 
sprinkled with oil after the application of the blood 
of the saerifiee. Hence the high priest is ealled 
the anointed priest (Lv 4% δ and 6). The holy 
oil for this purpose was made of olive oil, cinnamon, 
cassia, flowing myrrh, and the root of the sweet 
cane (Acorus Calamus). It was to be used only 
for these eeremonials, and its unauthorised eom- 
pounding was strictly forbidden (Ex 30°). In Egypt 
there were nine sacred oils for eeremonial use. 
A. in the ordination of presbyters and deacons 
came into use in the 8th eent., but was not 
practised in the early Church. 

8, Of designation to kingship by a. we have. 
examples in Saul (1 8 10!) and David (1 8 16%). 
This aet was accompanied by the gift of the Spirit ; 


so, when David was anointed, the Spirit descended 
on him, and departed from Saul; and Hazael was 
anointed over Syria by God’s command (1 K 1910). 
Kings thus designated were ealled the Lord’s 
anointed. David thus speaks of Saul (15 26") and 
of himself (Ps 2°). This passage is used by the 
apostles as prophetic of Christ (Ac 459), 

9. By a. kings were installed in office. David 
was again anointed when made king of Judah, and 
a third time when made king of united Israel 
(2 8 91 5%). Solomon was anointed in David’s life- 
time, and he refers to the a. in his dedication 
prayer. It is not said that those who succeeded by 
right of primogeniture were anointed; but when 
the suecession was disputed, Jehoiada anointed 
Joash (2 K 11). Jehoahaz the younger son of 
Josiah was anointed (2 KX 23*) in place of his elder 
brother Jehoiakim (see 9831. 388), Kings of other 
lands were anointed. This was early known to 
the Israelites, as we learn from Jotham’s parable 
(J¢ 9%). The kings of Egypt were anointed, and 
the a. is said to have been done by the gods 
(Diimichen, Hist. Inschrift, i. 12); hence they are 
ealled the ‘anointed of the gods.’ The king of 
Tyre is also called the ‘anointed’ (Ezk 284). Jehu 
was anointed as beginning a new dynasty (2 K 913), 
Zedekiah is referred to as anointed (La4”’). British 
kings were anointed in pre-Saxon days (Gildas, 
de excidio Brit. 1. 19), as were the Christianised 
Saxons; but the first mention of a. at coronation 
elsewhere in Europe is in A.D. 636 in the Acts 
of the 6th Council of Toledo. Charlemagne, 
A.D. 800, was the first emperor anointed (by Pope 
Leo IL). A. is now a part of the ceremonial of 
coronation in most Christian kingdoms. 

10. A. is used metaphorically to mean setting 
apart to the prophetie office; so Elijah is told to 
anoint Elisha. ‘This does not appear to have been 
literally done (1 IX 19:8. In Ps 105" the words 
anointed and prophets are used as synonyms. The 
Servant of the Lord ealls himself anointed to preach 
(15 61'), and Christ tells the people of Nazareth 
that this prophecy is fulfilled in Him (Lk 48). 

11, Similarly in a metaphorieal sense any one 
ehosen of God is called an anomted one; thus the 

atriarchs are called God’s Messialis (Ps 105), and 
stacl as a nation (Ps 84°, Hab 3%, Ps 89% 52), 
being promised deliveranee on this account (Is 
10%, 1 S 2). Cyrus is also ealled a Messiah 
(Is 45'). The name Christ is the Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. Alessiah=‘ anointed.’ The anointing 
of Ps 45’ is taken in He 19 as prophetic of the 
Saviour’s anointing. 

In this sense, as a chosen people, believers are 
said to be God’s anointed (2 Co 151,1 Jn 2”: 27), the 
unction being the gift of the Holy Spirit. In post- 
apost. times these words gave rise to the practice 
of anointing with oil at baptism. This was done 
by way of exorcism before the washing in the E. 
Church in the days of Cyril (Catech. Alystag. ii. D), 
as it seems from St. Augustine to have been the 
practice in Africa (see Tr. 44 in Joannis, § 2, refer- 
ring to anomting the blind man’s eyes before the 
washing). ButTertullian puts thea. after the wash- 
ing (De resurr. Carnis, § vili.), as does Optatus, who 
says that Christ was anointed by the dove after 
baptism (de Schism. Donat. iv. 76). Upon these 
texts, quoted above, coupled with the ‘sealing’ men- 
tioned in Eph 113 4° and 2 Co 133, the post-apostolie 
Church based the ceremony of confirmation, in 
connexion with which in the W. Church another 
anointing became customary in the Sth eent. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the references given above, see for 
fuller details concerning the above sections—l. Papyrus bers, 
p. 66; Erman, dgypten, 1885, p. 316. 4. Martene, de Ant. Heel. 
Rit., Rouen, 1700, 1. 7; Dallweus, de duobus Latinorum Sacra- 
mentis, Geneva, 1659; Deeretuin Eugentt IV. de Sept. Heel, 


Sacram., Louvain, 1557. 6. Arnobius, adv. Gent. i. 319; Fabri- 
cius, de Templ. Christ., Helmstadt, 1704; Pausanias, vii. 22, 
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7. Theodulfus, Hpise. Aurel. Capit. de Presb., ed. Migne, 193; 


Ivo Carnotensis, Deeret. vi. 121. A. MACALISTER. 


ANON, a eontraction for ‘in one,’ is used in AV 
for ‘in one moment’ (RV ‘straightway’). Mt 13° 
‘a. with joy receiveth it’; Mk 1° ‘a. they tell him 
of her’; Jth 13° ‘a, after she went forth’ (RV 
‘after a little while she went forth’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANOS (“Avws), 1 Es 974,—One of the descendants of 
Baani, who agreed to put away his ‘strange’ wife : 
corresponding to Vaniah (7°), Ezr 1050, 


ANOTHER.—A. is ‘one other,’ but sometimes 
the idea is ‘a different one,’ of which there is a fine 
instance in Gal 1° ‘I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you into the grace of 
Christ unto a. gospel’ (Gr. ἕτερον, RV ‘a different 
gospel,’ but v.? ‘which is not a.’ Gr. ἄλλο; cf. 
2Co 114). In 2 Ch 20% ‘every one helped to destroy 
a.’; mod. Eng. would say ‘the other’; so RV in 
Gn 1619, Ex 2115 3.719 ete., but not in Zee 115, 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANSWER.—1. As a subst. a. is used in the sense 
of apology or defenee (Gr. ἀπολογία) in 1 Co 95 ‘mine 
a. (RV ‘my defence’) to them that do examine 
me’; 2 Ti 41 ‘At my first a. (RV ‘defence’) no 
man stood by me’; 1 P 3” ‘Ready always to give 
an a. (RV ‘give a.’) to every man.’ Compare the 
use of a. as a verb in Ac 24 *T do the more 
eheerfully a. for myself’ (RV ‘1 do cheerfully 
make my defence’), Ac 25% 16 961-2, Lk 124 914. 
2. In Ro 114 ‘what saith the a. of God unto him?’ 
a. means oracle or divine response (Gr. χρημα- 
τισμός, the only occurrence of the word in NT, 
but it is found in2 Mae 23: χρηματισμοῦ γενηθέντος, 
‘being warned of God’ AV and RV; see Sanday 
and Headlam, Lomans, pp. 178, 313). 3. In 1 P 85 
‘the a. of a good conscience toward God,’ a. is 
prob. intended to mean defence, as above; but 
the Gr. is not ἀπολογία but ἐπερώτημα, and in what 
precise sense the apostle uses that word is dis- 
puted; RV gives ‘interrogation,’ with two alterna- 
tives in the marg. ‘inquiry’ and ‘appeal.’ See 
Thayer, V.7. Lew. s.v. 4. Asa verb a. is often used 
when no question has been asked. The most strik- 
ing instance is Ac 5°, where St. Peter ‘answers’ 
Sapphira, not only before she had opened her 
mouth, but by asking her a question. 5. In Gal 
4° “Vor this Agaris Mt. Sinai in Arabia, and 
acth to Jerus.,’ a to = corresponds with (Gr. 
cuvororxet—lit. *‘ belongs to the same row or column 
with’). Answerable occurs in AV only Ex 3838 
‘a, to the hangings of the court,’ i.e. ‘ correspond- 
ing to’; but RV adds Ezk 4018 ‘a. unto (AV ‘over 
against’) the length of the gates,’ 457 4818. 18dis, 
Ci Bunyan, Lloly War (Clar. Press ed. p. 92), 
‘This famous town of Afansoul had five Gates, in 
at which to come, out at which to go; and these 
were made likewise answerable to the Walls.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANT (abo: némdldh, μύρμηξ, formica). The ant 
is mentioned only twice in the Bible. Once (Pr 
6°) with reference to the industry of this insect, 
and again (Pr 307) with reference to its wisdom 
and foresight. 'There has never been any dispute as 
to the industry of the ant. Sir John Lubbock 
(Ants, Bees, and Wasps, p. 27) says, ‘They work 
all day, and in warm weather, if need be, at night 
too. I once watched an ant from six in the morn- 
ing, and she worked without intermission till a 
quarter to ten at night. I had put her to a saucer 


containing larvie, and in this time she had earried | 


off no less than 187 to their nests. I had another 
ant, which I employed in my experiments under 
continnous observation several days. When I 
started for London in the morning, and again 
when I went to bed at night, I used to put her 


into a small bottle, but the moment she was let 
out she began to work again. On one occasion I 
was away irom home fora week. On my return | 
took her out of the bottle, placing her on a little heap 
of larve, about three feet from her nest. Under 
these eireumstances I certainly did not expect her 
to return. However, though she had been six 
days in confinement, the brave little creature 
immediately picked up a larva, carried it to her 
nest, and after half an hour’s rest returned for 
another.’ 

With reference to the wisdom and foresight of 
the ant there has been much discussion. Although 
not expressly stated that the ‘meat’ which the ant 
‘prepares’ in the summer is for winter use, it is 
generally agreed that such is the meaning of the 
passage. ‘The Greeks, Romans, Arabian natural- 
ists, and Jewish rabbis confirm this opinion. Yet 
many naturalists and commentators have disputed 
this fact, and say that the writer adopted a 
popular crror, and that the ant does not store the 
seeds which it takes in such quantities to its nest 
as food, but only as a lining to its burrows, or for 
some other unknown reason. They argue from 
two considerations—(1) that the ant is carnivorous, 
and has no use for the seeds which it accumulates 
in its nest; (2) that the ant hybernates, and there- 
fore does not need food in winter. Both of these 
propositions are partially true and partially false. 
All ants eat flesh greedily, but they are all passion- 
ately fond of many things besides. Sir J ofa Lub- 
bock has shown that ants derive a very important 
part of their sustenanee from the sweet juice 
seereted by aphides, a product hardly to be called 
animal food more than honey. In the words of 
Linnzus, ‘the aphis is the cow of ants.’ Other 
kinds of insects are utilised in the same manner. 
Many ants keep flocks and herds of aphides. The 
aphides retain the secretion until the ants are 
ready to receive it, and the ants stroke and caress 
them with their antenne, until they emit the 
sweet excretion. The ants collect the eggs and 
larve of these aphides, store them with their own 
during the long winter sleep, that they may be 
hatched in the spring, and supply them again with 
their favourite food. Here then, says Lubbock, 
‘our ants may not perhaps lay up food for the 
winter, but they do more, for they keep during 
six months the eggs which will enable them to 
procure food during the following swnmer—a case 
of prudence unexampled in the animal kingdom.’ 
But it is also true that ants eat many articles of 
purely vegetable food. Those of Palestine and 
Syria certainly eat all kinds of cake, sweetmeats, 
more or less fruit, bread, meal, and seeds. In the 
neigh bourhoodof every threshing-floorand granary, 
and of stables, there are always immense numbers 
of ants, which abstract surprising quantities of 
erain, and store them in their nests. They often 
carry the grains many feet or yards away, along 
well-beaten roads, which cross each other in every 
direction froin the heaps of grain. Similar facts have 
been observed in the warmer parts of Europe and 
in India. The Mishna lays down rules in regard 
to the ownership of grain so stored. Maimonides 
has discussed the qnestion as to whether it belongs 
to the owners of the land or to gleaners, deciding 
in favour of the latter. The ants, however, differ 
from him, and are of opinion that the store belongs 
to themselves. I am assured by native peasants, 
well qualified to know, that the ants eat the grain 
during the season of non-production. After the 
first rains, the ants bring out their larve and the 
stored grains to be sunned. Indian ants do the 
same. Many of these grains are more or less 
| gnawed, or the edible parts entirely consumed. 

It was the opinion of ‘Aidrewernias and others of 


‘the ancients, confirmed by the French Academy 
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(Addison’s Guardian, 156, 157) and of N. Pluche 
(Nature displ. i. 128), that the ants systematically 
bit off the head of the grain to prevent its germina- 
tion. I think it unnecessary to ascribe to the ants 
so much intelligence as would be implied in this 
extraordinary measure, but it is no way improb- 
able that the head would be the first part attacked, 
as it is the softest portion of the grain, and the 
most accessible, being uncovered by the silicious 
enyclope, as well as the sweetest morsel of the 
whole. Lubbock tells us of a Texan ant that 
clears disks, 10 or 12 feet in diameter, round the 
entrance to its nest, to allow certain grains known 
as ant-rice, and no others, to grow there. 

Thus the ants ‘are exceeding wise.” Many of 
their nests also are marvels of construction, some 
composed of galleries and chambers underground, 
some built in the form of mounds or huts above 
the surface. These are grouped in towns, con- 
nected by surface roads, sometimes arched over 
at places, and by underground tunnels. ΝΟ less 
than 584 species of insects are found in association 
with ants, serving them in various ways, some 
obvious, others not clear. But that they are 
tolerated by the ants for reasons known to them- 
selves is shown by the fact that ants will imme- 
diately attack and drive out or kill any living 
creatures which they do not like. Many of the 
insects furnish some form of food, as in the ease 
of the aphides. Others rid the ants of parasites. 
Others seem to be congenial to them for reasons 
yet to be studied. 

In addition to these insects, not of their own 
family, ants make slaves of other ants. This is 
not done by the capture of adult prisoners, but by 
raids organised for the purpose of stealing the 
eggs, larve, and pup from the nests of other 
specics. These infant captives are taken to the 
nests of their abductors, and raised as slaves, 
These slaves do all or most of the domestic work 
of their masters, who reserve themselves for the 
noble art of war. 

Ants also have accurate methods of division of 
labour. To the younger ones are assigned some of 
the lighter tasks, while the older ones engage in 
the more serious and laborious work. In some 
cases individuals are appointed to collect honey 
and store it in large sacs in their bodies, to be 
distributed to their idle masters, who do not 
trouble themselves to leave their nests. 

Lubbock thus sums up the evidence that ants 
‘are exceeding wise’: ‘The anthropoid apes no 
doubt approach nearer to man in bodily structure 
than do other animals, but when we consider the 
habits of ants, their social organisation, their large 
communities and elaborate habitations, their road- 
ways, their possession of domestic animals, and 
even, in some cases, of slaves, it must be admitted 
that they have a fair claim to rank next to man in 
the scale of intelligence.’ G. E. Post. 


ANTELOPE.—See Ox. 


ANTHOTHIJAH (anny, AV Antothijah).—A 
man of Benjamin (1 Ch 8%). See GENEALOGY. 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—See MAN. 


ANTICHRIST. —See MAN oF Sin. ANTILI- 
BANUS.—See LEBANON. 


ANTIOCH (’Avridye).—In Syria, under the 
Neleucids, there appear to have been at least five 
places which at one time or another enjoyed this 
title: Hippos on the hills above the E. shore of the 
Lake of Galilee (A. ἡ πρὸς Ἵππῳ), Gadara (ef. 
Stephanus, De Urbibus; Reland, Pal. 774), Gerasa 
in ὦ, Gilead (A. ἡ πρὸς τῷ Χρυσορόᾳ), all of them in 


the Decapolis, and perhaps also Acco or Ptolemais 
(Elead, Hist. Num. 677); but the Antioch in 
Syria was A. on the Orontes, distinguished as 
"A. ἡ πρός, or ἐπὶ, Δάφνῃ, and entitled μητρόπολις 
(2b. 656). 

Under an Eastern people like the Arabs, the 
natural capital of Syria is Damascus, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert. But when the Greeks poured 
into the land after Alexander, it was inevitable 
that they should establish the centre of their govern- 
ment nearer the Mediterranean and Asia Minor. 
Accordingly, when the Seleucid Empire was 
founded, Seleucus Nikator (Jos. 6. Apzton, ii. 4) 
selected a site 120 stadia from the sea (Strabo, 
Xvi.), where the Orontes, now E]-Asi, and the 
great roads from the Euphrates and Cole-Syria 
break the long Syrian range and debouch upon the 
coast. The projected Euphrates-Levant railway is 
to pass by the same way. The valley is tolerably 
wide, and both fair and fertile. ‘The city was 
built partly on an island in the river, but mostly 
on the N. bank of the latter, and up the slopes of 
Mt. Silpius. By the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(175 B.C.) it consisted of four quarters (τετράπολις, 
Strabo), divided by the long columned street 
which was a feature of every Greek city in Syria, 
and by a second which cut this obliquely. Temples 
and other large public buildings were erected from 
time to time by the Seleucids and their Roman 
successors. Daphne was a neighbouring grove 
sacred to Apollo (Jos, Ant. XVII. 11. 1; Pliny, HN 
v. 18; 2 Mac 4%), Under the Seleucids the city 
developed a mixed populace, essentially fickle and 
turbulent, who frequently rose against their rulers. 
There were Jews in Antioch from the time of its 
foundation, for Seleucus Nikator gave them the 
rights of citizenship (Jos. Ané. XII. iii. 1). Many 
others must have fled or been carried captive to A. 
during the Maccabeean period (2. XII. XIII. passim). 
The Antiochenes expelled Alexander Balas, and 
offered the crown to Ptolemy Philometor, who, 
however, persuaded them to receive Demetrius 
Nikator (6. XIIL. iv. 7; but cf. 1 Mac 11+), They 
besieged the latter in his palace; but with the 
help of Jonathan Maccabreus and 8000 Jews he 
regained the city, yet soon after was obliged to 
yield it to Alexander’s son Antiochus and his 
general Tryphon (Ant. XIII. v. 3; 1 Mae 11°), 
Under the Seleucids A. remained till B.c. 88, when 
it was taken by Tigranes of Armenia. When 
Pompey overthrew the latter, he made A. a free 
city, and it became the seat of the Prefect, and 
capital of the Rom. province ofSyria. M. Antonius 
ordered the citizens to release all the Jews whom 
they had enslaved, and restore to them their pos- 
sessions (And. XIV. xii. 6). When Pompey fell, A. 
sided with Cesar, and after Actium with Augustus. 
Both of the latter, as well as Herod the Great 
(Ant. XVI. v. 3) and Tiberius, embellished the town 
with theatres, baths, and streets. The harbour 
of A. was Seleucia, The population was very 
vigorous. They revolted several times against 
Rome; and after the disastrous earthquakes of 
A.D. 37 and subsequent years they quickly restored 
the town. Art and literature were cultivated so 
as to draw the praise of Cicero; but with the 
energy and brilliance of this people there was 
ever mixed a notorious insvlence and scurrility. 
A large number of Romans settled in A., and 
the Jewish community speedily grew in numbers 
and in infiuence with the rest of the inhabitants 
(Jos. BJ τι. xviii. δ), who protected them in the 
first Jewish revolt against Rome, but afterwards 
displayed a bitter hate against them (2. VII. 
V. 2). 

i was when A. was filled with these rich and 
varied elements of life—Josephus calls her the 
third city of the Empire, next to Rome and Alex- 
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andria (BJ ΠΙ. ii. 4)—that she entered the history 
of Christianity. Antiochean Jews and proselyte 
Greeks must have come under the influence of the 
apostles’ ministry in Jerus. Nicolas ‘a proselyte 
of A.’ was one of the seven deacons ( 605). Upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, the disciples 
were scattered as far north as A. (Ac 11™"), and 
among them some men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
who began to preach to Grecks (many ancient 
authorities give ‘Grecian Jews,’ but surely Greeks 
are meant,—for otherwise the distinction made 
between the Cypriotes and Cyrenians and the 
other preachers in 115 15. meaningless). To them 
at A. the Church at Jerus. sent Barnabas, who, 
after seeing the situation, went and fetched Paul 
thither from Tarsus. For a year they worked to- 
gether in the church, teaching ; ‘and the disciples 
were called Christians first in A.’ The wit 
of the place was always famous for giving 
names. Prophets arrived from Jerus. predicting a 
famine ; and when this came to pass, the Church of 
A. proved once more the vigour of the population 
from which it was drawn, by sending supplies 
to Jerus. by the hands of Barnabas and Saul 
(ὁ. 73°), ‘These returned to A., and after their 
ministry ‘in the church’ they were sent forth by 
the port of Seleucia to Cyprus on Paul’s first great 
missionary journey (13'); and from this to A. they 
returned, with their report of faith among the 
Gentiles (14%), When Jews came down to teach 
the necessity of circnmcision for the latter, the 
Chureh at A. sent Barnabas and Paul to Jerus. to 
claim for them freedom from the law (15)"); and 
a deputation from Jerus. returned with the two 
ambassadors (15%), After ministering for a time 
in A., Paul and Barnabas set forth on their 
second journey by the Cilician gates (Ramsay) to 
Lystra (155); Paul returned (187%); and A. was the 
starting-point of his third journey (2b.%), which 
also was taken into Asia Minor, by the Syrian and 
Cilician gates, one great line of the advance- 
ment of Christianity westward. A. was not only 
the first Gentile Chureh, but may be called the 
mother of all the rest. This pre-eminence she con- 
tinued to enjoy ; for it was probably her missionary 
originality, rather than the tradition which made 
Peter her bishop for two years (cf. Gal 2%), 
that gave her Patriarch precedence of those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerus., and Alexandria. 
A. was the birthplace of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Jolin Chrysostom, and Evagrius. As long as she 
remained part of an empire with its centre in 
Europe, A. continued the virtual capital of Syria. 
When the Arabs came, she, the city of the Levant, 
yielded to the city of the Desert; and though 
with the Crusaders she became once more the pivot 
of the West in its bearing on Syria, and the centre 
of the Principality of A. (from Taurus to Nahr-el- 
Kebir), she fell away again when they left, and 
gave up to Damascus even her Christian Patriarch. 
Now Antaki (Turkish), or Antakiyeh (Arab.), she 
is a meagre town of 6000 inhabitants. Besides the 
ruins of Justinian’s wall there are no ancient 
remains of importance. 


Literaturn.—{(Besides the ancient authorities already cited), 
Reland, Paldstina, 119ff., where Jerome’s error, that A. was 
Ifamnath (Comm. on Amos 6), or Riblah (Comm. on Ezek. 47), 
is stated and opposed ; C. O. Mtiller, Antiquitates Antiochene 
(Gottingen, 1839); Noris, Annus et Epochee Syromaccdonum ; 
Gibbon and Mommsen, passim; Schiirer, JP 1, i. 487, IL 
passim, various lives of St. Paul, esp. Conybeare and Ilowson's ; 
Lewin, laste Sacri, passim ; Ramsay, Church in the Rom. Lima, 
chs. ti-vil., xvi. On A. under the Moslems, see the extracts 
from Arab. geographers in Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, esp. 367-877. On the A. of the Crusaders, Rey, 
Colonies Franques de Syric aux 12me et 13me sieeles; cf, 
also Benjamin of Tudela’s Travels, A.D. 1163, and Bertrandere | 
de la Broequiére’s im 1432; and on the modern city, see 


Chesney, Nuphrates Hapedition; and George Smith, Assyrian 
Discoveries. G. A. SMITH. 


ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA (‘Avridyeca Πισιδία, more 
correctly rendered ‘ Pisidian Antioch’) is defined 
by Strabo (pp. 569, 557, 577) as a city of 
Phrygia towards or near Pisidia. It was prob- 
ably one of the sixteen Antiochs founded by 
Seleucus Nikator (801-280; Appian, Syr. 57), and 
named after his father. The inhabitants claimed 
to be colonists from Magnesia on the Meander ; 
but traditions claiming Greek origin for Phrygian 
cities were fashionable and untrustworthy. In 
190 B.c. it was declared free by the Komans; and 
its history is unknown until in 39 B.C. it was made 
by Antony part of the kingdom of Amyntas (as 
we learn from Appian, Civ. v. 75, ef. Strabo, p. 
569); on whose death in 25 it passed into Rom. 
hands as part of the province GALATIA. At 
some time earlier than 6 B.c. (CJL iii. 6974) 
Augustus made it a colonia with Latin rights 
(Digest, 50. 15. 8, 10) with the name Cesareia 
Antiocheia, the administrative centre of the 
southern half of the province, and the military 
centre of a series of coloniw (Lystra, Parlais, 
Cremna, Comama, Olbasa) founded to defend the 
province against the unruly and dangerous Pisidi- 
ans in the fastnesses of the Taurus mountains. 
The region or district to which Antioch belonged 
is called Phrygia by Strabo (and also in Ac 168 
18", according to the South-Galatian theory, held 
by some scholars, disputed by others), Pisidian 
Phrygia by Ptolemy V., 5. 4, Pisidia by Ptoleiny V., 
4. 11, and by Jater authorities, showing that 
gradually that part of Phrygia, which was included 
in the province Galatia and separated from the 
great mass of Phrygia (which was part of the 
province Asia), was merged in Pisidia. Thus the 
name Antioch towards Pisidia (Strabo, A.D. 19), or 
Pisidian Antioch (to distinguish it from Antioch 
on the Meander or Carian Antioch), gave place to 
the name Antioch of Pisidia (Ptolemy v., 4. 11, and 
some MSS. of Ac 13"). The iniluence of the 
preaching of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch radi- 
ated overthe whole region connected politically with 
the city (Ac 18%). Antioch (as Arundel discovered) 
is situated about 2 miles E. from Yalowatch 
on the skirts of the long ridge called Sultan-Dagh, 
in a strong situation, about 3600 ft. above sea- 
level, overlooking a large and fertile plain, which 
stretches away S.E. to the Limnai (Egerdir 
Lake), and is drained by the river Anthios. The 
ruins, which are impressive and of great extent, 
have never as yet been carefully examined. An- 
tioch was a great seat of the worship of Men 
Askaénos; but the large estates and numerous 
temple-slaves ruled by the priests were confiscated 
by the Romans. Jewish colonists were always 
favoured by the Seleucid kings, who found them 
good and trusty supporters; many thonsands of 
Jews were settled in the cities of Phrygia (Jos. 
Ant, XII. 11}. f.3 Cicero, pro Flacco, 28. 66-8); 
and a synagogue at Antioch is mentioned Ac 13%, 
The influence ascribed to the ladies of Antioch (Ac 
13°) is characteristic of Phrygia and Asia Minor 
generally, where women enjoyed great considera- 
tion, and often held office in the cities (see Paris, 
Quatenus femine res publicas attigerint, 1891). 


LITERATURE.—Antioch is described by Arundel, Discoveries in 
As, Min. t. 281f., and by Hamilton, Researches in As. Min. i. 
472f.: see also Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. pp. 25-35, St. 
Paul, pp. 99-107: inadequate articles in Pauly-Wissowa, Ency- 
elop,, and other geographical dictionaries Σ many inscriptions in 
Sterrett, Epigraphic Journey in As. Min. p. 121 ff., Wolfe Ea- 
pedition in As. Min. p. 218 ff. : Ritter, Hrdkunde von Asien, 
xxi. p, 468, collects all the earlier accounts of travellers. See 
the article on GALATIA. W. M. RAMSAY. 


ANTIOCHIANS (Ἀντιοχεῖς, 2 Mac 4%), — The 
efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to spread Gr. 
culture and Gr. customs throughout his dominions 
were diligently furthered by a section of the Jews. 


ANTIOCHIS 
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The leader of this Hellenizing party, Jason, brother 
of the high priest Onias 111., offered a large sum 
of money to Antioclius to induce the king to 
transfer the high priesthood to himself, and along 
with certain other favours to allow the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ‘to be enrolled as Antiochians,’ that 
is, to grant them the titles and privileges of 
citizens of Antioch. What was the precise nature 
of the desired privileges we do not know. Antiochus 
acceded to the proposal of Jason, and shortly after- 
wards a party of ‘Antiochians’ from Jerusalem 
was sent by lum as a sacred deputation, to convey 
a contribution of money for the festival of Heracles 
at Tyre. H. A, WHITE. 


ANTIOCHIS (’Avrioxls, 2 Mac 450), a concubine 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, in accordance with 
an old Oriental custom, assigned to her for her 
maintenance the revenues of the two Cilician 
cities, Tarsus and Mallus. This grant gave rise 
to disturbances among the inhabitants of the two 
cities, but we are not told what means were taken 
by Autiochus to allay their discontent. 

J H. A. WHITE. 

ANTIOCHUS (Ἀντίοχος, 1 Mac 121° 14%; ef. Jos. 
Ant, X11. v. 8), the father of Numenius, who was 
one of the envoys sent (c. 144 B.c.) by Jonathan the 
Maccabee to renew the covenant made by Judas 
with the Romans, and to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the Spartans. ἢ, A. WHITE. 


ANTIOCHUS I. (Ἀντίοχος, ‘the opposer’), sur- 
named Soter, ‘deliverer,’ was born B.C. 324, son of 
of Scleucus Nikator and of Apama, a princess of 
Soediana. He succeeded his father (B.c. 280) on 
the throne of Syria, but during the nineteen years 
of his reign was concerned chiefly with the prose- 
cution of Ins claims to the throne of Macedonia, 
with the maintenance of his empire against Kelts 
and eastern revolts, and with the repression of 
the Gauls who had settled in Asia Minor. [16 was 
slain by one of the latter in battle (B.c. 261). The 
possession of Cale-Syria was a matter of dispute 
between him and Ptolemy Pliladelphus (ist Syrian 
War), but it remained under the sovereignty of the 
latter, and the 5. districts do not appear to have 
been invaded by Antiochus, ht. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS II. (surnamed Theos, ‘a god’) 
succeeded his father, A. 1., as king of Syria in B.C. 
261. His kingdom was invaded soon after his 
accession by the generals of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(2nd Syrian War), who occupied several of the 
principal towns on the coast of Asia Minor. Peace 
was concluded (B.c. 250), probably on condition 
that A. should put away his wife Laodice, marry 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy, and transfer the 
succession to her issue (Athen. ii. 45). In a short 
time either Laodice was recalled, or A. endeavoured 
to reconcile her; but, in mistrust or revenge for 
the insult passed upon her, she plotted against A., 
caused him (B.C. 246) to be poisoned and Berenice’s 
iniant to be put to death, and secured the throne 
for her son Seleneus (App. Syr. 65; Justin, xxvii. 1; 
Val. Max. ix. 14.1). ‘There are strong evidences 
that A. conferred upon several cities of Asia Minor 
a democratic constitution and the rights of auto- 
nomy. His surname was given him by the Miles- 
ians in gratitude for his victory over their tyrant 
Timarchus (App. Syr. 65). The Jews in these 
cities, and notably in Ephesus, shared in these 
rights of citizenship; and this was the ease, 
both in the arrangement of cities rebuilt during 
the Hellenic age, and in the reorganisation of 
older cities effected chiefly by A. π. See Arrian, 
Ἰ. 17. 10 and 18. 2; Jos. Ant, XII. iil. 2; Apion, ii. 
4; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscript. Grec. nn. 166, 
171, Dn 116 is traditionally interpreted of Anti- 


ochus (Jerome, ad Dan. 11°), but the latter part of 
the verse is almost hopelessly corrupt. 
Kt. W. Moss. 

ANTIOCHUS III. (‘the Great’) was the son of 
Selencus Itallinieus (B.C. 246-226), and succeeded 
to the throne of Syria on the death of his brother, 
Seleucus Kcraunus (B.C. 223). Immediately after 
his accession he made war upon Eeypt; and in two 
successive campaigns he led his army as far as 
Dora, a few miles to the N. of Casarea. A truce 
suspended hostilities for a time (Polyb. v. 60; 
Justin, xxx. 1, 2), during which he put down 
Molo’s rebellion in Media. In B.c. 218 he again 
drove the Egyp. forces southwards, aud limsclf 
wintered at Piolemais; but the next year he was 
completely defeated at Raphia (Polyb. v. 51-87; 
Strabo, xvi. 759), near Gaza, and left Ptolemy 
Philopator in undisputed possession of Ccele-Syria 
and Pheenicia. The following years he spent in 
warfare against Acheus, whom he took in B.C. 
914, and in Parthia and Baetria, where his suc- 
cesses gained for him his surname. but on 
Ptolemy’s death, in B.c. 204, he formed an alliance 
with Philip of Macedon for the partition of Egypt 
between the two powers (Liv. xxx1. 14). In Judaa 
he found a party among the Jews alienated from 
Egypt, and with their help he extended his king- 
dom to the Sinaitic peninsula. But an invasion 
of his dominions by Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
checked his further progress; and in his absence 
Scopas, an ἔσυρ. general, overran Judea, and 
recovered the lost territories. A. hastened to 
oppose him, and at Paneas (Πάνειον, a grotto of 
Pan, which gave its name to the district), near the 
source of the Jordan, gained a decisive victory 
(B.C. 198), which made him again master of all 
Pal. (Polyb. xvi. 18, xxviii. 1; Liv. xxx. 19; Jos. 
Ant. XII 111. 3). Judea was thus finally connected 
with the Seleucid dynasty. Syrian στρατηγοί, or 
military governors, were appointed; and regular 
taxes were imposed, and leased to contractors in 
the several towns. A. further guaranteed the 
inviolability of the temple, and provided by ample 
grants for the performance of its services (Jos. 
Ant, XII. 111, 4). With a view to pacify Lydia and 
Phrygia, he sent there 2000 Jewish families 
from Mesopotamia with grants of land and im- 
munity from taxation. The intervention of the 
Romans prevented any further expedition against 
Keypt: and a treaty was made by which Ptolemy 
Epiphanes took in marriage A.’s daughter Cleo- 
patra, who was promised as her dower the thee 
provinces of Ceele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Pal. (Polyb. 
xxvill. 17; App. Syr. 5; Liv. xxxv. 13; Jos. Ant. 
XII. iv. 1). ‘he transfer of the provinces them- 
selves appears not to have taken place, though the 
queen for a time shared in their revenue. Judea 
was probably occupied by Syrian and Egyp. garri- 
sons side by side; and the people were subjected 
to a twofold tyranny. A. retained the nominal 
sovereignty ; butin B.c. 196 he left Pal. in order to 
conduct an expedition against Asia Minor (Liv. 
xxxiii. 19), and became involved in a long war with 
Rome. He was finally defeated in the battle of 
Magnesia (B.c. 190), and three years later was 
kalled in an insurrection at Elymais. Dn 11?" is 
traditionally interpreted of him, and he is men- 
tioned in 1 Mac 1.9 85:8. The statements in the 
latter passage should be compared with App. Syr. 
36 and Liv. xxxvii. 44, 56. R. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCCHUS IY. EPIPHANES ([Ἐπιφανής, ‘ illus- 
trious’; also named ἐπιμανής, ‘madman,’ Polyb. 
xxv. 10; νικηφόρος, ‘ victorious,’ and θεός, on coins 
and in Jos. Ané. XI. v. 5), second son of A. the 
Great, was for 14 years a hostage at Rome, and, 
after expelling Heliodorus, succeeded his own 
brother Seleuecus Philopator in B.c. 175 His 
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policy was to spread Greek culture (Tac, Hist. v. 8) 
through his dominions, and so knit the various 
peoples into a compact and single-purposed unity. 
Soon after his accession he was called upon to 
settle a dispute at Jerus. between the high priest 
Onias III. and his brother Jason, the leader of the 
Hellenizing party. Onias was driven from Jerus. 
(2 Mac 4) ; and Jason secured the high priesthood 
by the payment to the king of a large sum of 
money and the promise thoroughly to Hellenize 
the city (2 Mac 496, 1 Mac 1%*; Jos. Ant. XII. 
v. 1). A. soon after visited the city in person, and 
was received with every mark of honour (2 Mac 4**). 
In B.c. 171 Jason was himself supplanted by 
Menelaus, who offered larger bribes; but the next 
year he was encouraged by a rumour of the king’s 
death in Egypt to besiege Jerus. (2 Mac ὅδ). The 
tidings reached A. as he was in the midst of his 
second prosperous campaign in Egypt, and at once, 
‘in a furious mind,’ he marched against Jerus. 
The city was taken, many thousands of the people 
were massacred, and the temple was robbed of its 
treasures (1 Mac 1593. 2 Mac 541; Jos. Ant. 
XI. v. 3; Apion. ti. 7). Philip, a Phrygian of 
specially barbarous temper (2 Mac 5”), was left 
behind as governor of Jerus., and A. proceeded 
with the spoils of the temple to Antioch. 

In B.c. 168 A. set out on his last expedition 
against Egypt, and was approaching Alexandria to 
besiege it when he received from the Romans 
peremptory orders to refrain from making war 
upon the Ptolemies (App. Syr. 66; Liv. xlv. 12; 
Polyb. xxix. 11; Justin, xxxiv. 3) Reluctantly 
he withdrew from Egypt, and vented his rage upon 
Jerus. (see Dn 11%), Apollonius, one of the chief 
officers of revenue, was detached with an army of 
22.000 men, with instructions to exterminate the 
Jewish people and to colenise the city with Greeks 
(2 Mac 5%, 1 Mac 1538), Availing himself of the 
Sabbath law, Apollonius chose that day for entrance 
into Jerus., and met with no effective resistance. 
The men were killed, except a few who took refuge 
with Judas Maccabseus in flight, and the women 
and children sold into slavery. The city was set 
on fire, its walls thrown down, and their materials 
used to fortify anew the old city of David, which 
thenceforth uninterruptedly for 26 years was 
occupied by a Syrian garrison. Menelaus still 
remained high priest, but it is difficult to under- 
stand what his dutics were, as the daily sacrifices 
are said to have ceased in the month of Sivan 
(June). 

A decree was then promulgated by A. through- 
out his kingdom that in religion, law, and custom 
‘all should be one people’ (1 Mac 1”; Polyb. 
Xxxvilil, 18). In Judza alone the edict secms to 
have met with serious opposition. Accordingly 
the observance of the Sabbath, circumcision, and 
abstinence from unclean food were specifically for- 
bidden under the penalty of death. Upon the 
altar of burnt-oflering a smaller altar was built, 
and on the 25th of Chislev (Dee. 168) sacrifice was 
offered upon it to the Olympic Zeus (1 Mac 1”, 
2 Mac 62; Jos. Ané. XI. v. 4: sce Dn 11", The 
phrase in Dn, op) ΠΡῸΣ, may have other refer- 
ence, and is not without linguistic difficulty ; but 
its oldest interpretation, in the LAX, is βδέλνγμα 
ἐρημώσεως, which exactly agrees with the expression 
in 1 Mac 15). The courts, too, of the temple were 
polluted by indecent orgies. At the same time the 
worship of Zeus Xenios was instituted in the Sam. 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. The festivals of Bacchus 
were introduced into the various towns, and the 
Jews compelled to take part in them (2 Mac 
67). A monthly search was made (1 Mac 158) . and 
the possession of a copy of the book of the law 
was punishable by death. Similar measures were | 


taken in 


the Syrian kingdom, and even in Egypt (2 Mac 
655. The effect upon the better Jews was to 
arouse a spirit of heroism, which showed itself at 
first only in an inflexible refusal to renounce 
Judaism. ‘They chose to die... and they died’ 
(1 Mac 1%); and 2 Mac 64-7 records with licence 
certain instances which are further elaborated in 
4 Mac, and of which Philo makes use in Quod 
omnis prob, lib. § 13 (Mang. ii. 459). Open resist- 
ance occurred first at Modin (Mwécty or Μωδεείᾳ), 
a mountain village E. of Lydda and N.W. of Jerus. 
When the king’s commissioner came to see that 
the edict was obeyed, Mattathias, the head of the 
priestly Hasmonzan family, refused compliance, 
killed the officer, and fled to the hills (1 Mac 2%-*8; 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 2: a tradition ascribes the first 
rising to an outrage attempted upon a Jewish 
bride). His example was imitated by many others 
(1 Mac 27°); but a great slaughter of them took 
place through their refusal to defend themselves on 
a Sabbath (1 Mac 2*%8), Mattathias persuaded 
his followers that the law of the Sabbath did not 
override the right of defence, and was joined by 
many of the Asidzans (᾿Ασιδαῖοι, ΠΥ ὉΠ HASIDIM). 
His bands traversed the country, harassing the 
Syrians with a guerilla warfare, everywhere de- 
stroying the symbols of idolatry (1 Mac 2-48), 

Towards the end of B.c. 167 Mattathias died, 
and was succeeded in the military chieftainship of 
his party by his son Judas Maccabeus (wh. see). 
After pursuing for a time with invariable success 
his father’s practice of cutting off small companies 
of the enemy by surprises, Judas found his 
followers strong and expert enough to be trusted in 
larger enterprises. In turn he routed an army of 
Syrians and Samaritans under the comenand of 
Apollonius, and a greater host at Bethhoron under 
Seron, the general of Cele-Syria (1 Mac 314; Jos. 
Ant. XII. vii. 1). When news of the revolt of Judea 
reached A., he himself was obliged to set out upon 
an expedition into Parthia and Armenia, where 
insurrection was spreading and the taxes were 
withheld (Tac. Hist. v.8; App. Syv. 45; Miiller, 
Fragm. ii. 10). But he left Lysias behind, as 
regent and guardian of his son, with orders to 
depopulate Judiea (1 Mac 3%? ; Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 2). 
Lysias at once despatched a large body of troops 
under the command of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias; and with them came merchants to 
purchase the expected Jewish slaves (1 Mac 3°84), 
At Emmaus (’Egpzaovz, the modern AmwéAs), Judas 
inflicted so signal a defeat upon Gorgias that the 
Syrian troops fled out of the country (1 Mae 4°). 
In B.c. 165 Lysias in person led a still larger army 
against Judas, but was completely defeated at 
Bethzur (1 Mac 4°; Jos. Ant. XII vii. 5). Judas 
regained possession of the entire country except 
the citadel in Jerus., and on the 25th of Chislev 
the daily sacrifices were restored (1 Mac 453, 2 Mace 
10°; Jos, Ant. XII, vil. 6 and 7; Middoth, i. 6; 
Megillath Taanith, §§ 17, 20, 23). Meanwhile A. 
had been baffled in an attempt to plunder in 
Elymais (1 Mac 6!) the temple of Nanaia (‘the 
desire of women,’ Dn 1133, identified with Artennis, 
Polyb. xxxi. 11; with Aphrodite, App. Syr. 60; 
or more probably with Adonis or Tammuz). He 
retired to Babylon, and thence to Tabe in Persia, 
where he became mad and died (B.C. 164). 


LItERATURM.—Liv. xli.-xlv.3 Polyb. xxvi.-xxxi.; App. Syr. 45, 
66; Justin, xxiv. 3, are the principal classical authorities. Dn 
1121-45 js generally interpreted of A. rv. (Jerome, ad Dan. ὁ. 11), 
and he is supposed to have been in the thought of the writer of 
Rev 135, The Megillath Antiochus is legendary, post-Talmudic 
in date, and of little worth as history. Dérenbourg, Hist. 
69-63, extracts from Megillath Taanith, which, with 1 and 2 
Mac and Jos. Ant. xu. v., is the only Jewish source of value. 


Rk. W. Moss. 
ANTIOCHUS Y. (Εὐπάτωρ, ‘born of a noble 


all the cities frequented by the Jews in! father’) succeeded his father, A. Epiphanes, in 


ANTIOCHUS VI. 
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B.C. 164, at the age of 9 (App. Sy. 46, 66) or 
of 11 (Euseb. Chron. Arm. i, 348) years. Eptph. 
had appointed his foster-brother (2 Mac 9”) Philip 
ad his son’s guardian (1 Mac 6% °; Jos. And. XII. 
ix. 2); but Lysias, the governor of the provinces 
from the Euphrates to Egypt, assumed that 
function (1 Mac 3%). In B.c. 163 Lysias and A. 
led an expedition to the relief of Jerus., which was 
being besieged by Judas Maccab. (1 Mac 68°; Jos. 
Ant, XII. ix. 3). The armies met at Bethzacharias, 
some 9 miles to the N. of Bethsura (bethzur), 
where Judas was defeated (Jos. An¢. XII. ix. 4; 
Wars, 1.1.53; 1 Mae 6%). [2 Mac 13!*27, on the other 
hand, represents Judas as victorious, but is clearly 
unhistorical.] A. took BGethsura, and proceeded 
to lay siege to Jerus. Withim the city scarcity of 
food was soon felt, as the year was a Sabbatical 
one (1 Mac 6°); and news that Philip was 
approaching Antioch was received by the besiegers. 
Peace was made on the condition that the Jews 
should be left undisturbed in their national 
customs (1 Mac 659, 2 Mae 138%); but A. violated 
this condition by destroying the city fortifications 
and imprisoning the high priest (1 Mac 6; Jos. 
Ant, XIL. ix. 7). Philip was conquered with ease at 
Antioch; but in B.c. 162 A. himself was betrayed 
into the hands of his cousin, Demetrius Soter, and 
put to death (1 Mac 74, 2 Mac 14°; Jos. Ant. XII. 
x. 1; App. Syr. 47; Polyb. xxxi. 19; Liv. Ζρεξ, 46). 
R. W. Moss. 
ANTIOCHUS VI. (surnamed Ἐπιφανὴς Διόνυσος on 
coins, but @eds in Jos. Ant. XID. vii. 1) was a son of 
Alexander Balas (App. Syr. 68) and Cleopatra. 
In B.C. 145, while still a child, he was brought 
from Arabia, where he had remained with his 
father’s captor, and set up by Dicdotus (Tryphon, 
wh. see) as a claimant to the throne of Syria, 
then held by Demetrius Nikator. Tryphon secured 
the support of the Syrian generals, and of Jonathan 
(wh. see), who was appointed to the civil and 
ecclesiastical, Simon to the military, headship of 
Pal.: and A. was acknowledged as king by the 
creater part of Syria. The success of Jonathan 
in subduing the whole country from Tyre and 
Damasens to Eeypt aroused the jealousy or the 
fear of Tryphon, who, by stratagem, imprisoned 
and afterwards put him to death (B.C. 143). The 
next year (or possibly later: see Jos. Ant. XIII. 
vii. l; 1 Mac 13%; App. Sy7. 67, 68; Justin, xxxvi. 
1; but the evidence of coms is mm favour of the 
earlier date) Tryphon procured the assassination of 
A. by surgeons (Liv. Bpit. 55), and assumed the 
crown of Κ΄. Syria in his stead. R. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCGHUS VII. (surnamed Σιδήτης, from the 
place of his education, Side in Pamplrylia, Euseb. 
Chron. Arm. i, 3493 also εὐσεβής in Jos. Ant. XIII. 
viii. 2; and εὐεργέτης on coins) was the second son of 
Demetrius Soter. In B.c. 138 he expelled Tryphon, 
and without further opposition obtained the throne 
of Syna. At first he confirmed to Simon im- 
munities granted by former kings, and added the 
right of coming money (1 Mae 157%); but after- 
wards demanded the surrender of the principal 
fortresses (1 Mac 157*!), Simon refused to give 
them up, and defeated the king’s officer Cendebeus 
(1 Mac 164; Jos. Ant. XIII. vu. 3). In B.c. 135 
A. in person led an army into Judea, and besieged 
Jerus. The siege lasted for many months, in the 
course of which A. sent sacrifices into the city at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Jos. Ant. XIII. vill. 2), but 
allowed no provisions to pass his lines. Peace was 
at length made on terms which restored the Syrian 


supremacy (Jos. Ant. XI. vill. 3), without unduly 


rovoking the intervention of Rome (2d. XIII. ix. 2). 
n B.C. 129 Hyrcanus (wh. see) accompanied A. 
in an expedition against the Parthians, but the 


next year the king fell in battle with Arsaces VI. ! 


(26, XIII, vil. 4; App. Syr. 68; Justin, xxxviii. 10; 
Liv. pit. 55). iit. W. Moss. 


ANTIPAS (Antipater).—See under HEROon, 


ANTIPAS (Avrlaras).—Only mentioned in Rey 915, 
in the Epistle to the Church of Pergamum, in the 
following terms: ‘I know where thou dwellest, 
where the throne of Satan is; and thou holdest my 
name, aud didst not deny my faith, even (or and) 
in the days of Antipas (nominative), my witness, 
(my) faithful one, who was slain among you, 
where Satan dwelleth.’ Some authorities insert év 
αἷς (‘in which’) after the word ‘days’; and two 
versions take the word Antipas as a verb, ὠντεῖπας 
(‘thou didst contradict’); but there is no pro- 
bability that this is correct. WH think it not 
unlikely that ᾿Αντίπα in the gen. should be read, 

Various allegorical interpretations of the name 
are eurrent, one making A. the withstander of 
all, and identifying him with Timothy; another 
descending as low as Antipas=Antipapa. But the 
name must in all likelihood be that of a real man, 
and is prebably a shortened form of Antipater. 

Antipas does not occur in the lists of tha 70 disciples 
(Pseud.-Dorotheus, Solomon of Basra), but Andreas and Arethas, 
the commentators on the Apocalypse, speak of having read the 
acts of bis martyrdom. ‘These are to be found in the Acta 
Sanctorum, April 11 (April, tom. ii. pp. 2, 4, and 967), They are 
rhetorical and late in their present form, and give no par- 
ticulars of the saint’s life. They represent him as being cast 
into a heated brazen bull in the temple of Artemis, by order 
of a nameless governor during Domitian’s persecution. He was 
apparently Bishop of Pergamum. According to one form of his 
Acts (quoted by tbe Bollandists from a Synaxarion), he prayed 
that tbose suffering from toothacbe miyht be relieved at his 
tomb. The bull in which he suffered was shown at Con- 
stantinople (Cedrenus, 566, ed, Par.). In the Ethiopic calendar 
his day is the 16th of Miyazia. M. R. JAMES. 


ANTIPATER ('Avriwarpos).—A., son of Jason, was 
one of two ambassadors sent by Jonathan to the 
Romans and to the Spartans to renew ‘the friend- 
ship and the confederacy’ (1 Mae 19: 14%), 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ANTIPATRIS (Avrirarps), Ac 23°.—A city at 
the foot of the Judean hills, on the road from 
Jerusalem to Ceesarea: founded by Herod the Great. 
The various notices of its position, in relation to 
places near, are fully explained by placing this 
city at the large ruined mound above the source 
of the ‘Aujah River, north-east of Jafia. This site 
is now called fds el ‘Ain, ‘the spring-head’; the 
Greek name having, as is usual in Palestine, been 
lost. The ruins include the shell of a largee medi- 
veval castle, which is probably that called Mirabel 
in the 12th cent. For a full discussion of this 
question, see SIV P vol. ii. sheet xii. Josephus has 
been wrongly supposed to place Antipatris at 
Caphar Saba, farther north (An¢é. XU. xv. 1, 
RVi va Bs lars, τ. ex. 9), C, R. CONDER. 


ANUB (31y).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 48). 
GENEALOGY. 


see 


ANYIL (cys, a stroke, blow).—The word occurs 
with this meaning only in Is 417. The anvil of 
the East is a boot-shaped piece of metal inserted 
in a section of oak or walnut log. Larger or 
smaller, it is used by tinsmiths, shoemakers, silver- 
smiths, and blacksmiths. The description of the 
metal worker in Is 4157 is one that might have 
been taken from the Arab workshop of the present 
day. Asthe Oriental artisan has only a few simple 
tools at his command, his work lacks the precision 
and uniformity attained in the West by elaborate 
machinery. Hence vivacious comment during the 
process of manufacture, and a feeling of triumph 
at times when the article turns out according to 
sample. The act of welding on the anvil, to which 
the prophet alludes, is esp. a moment of noisy 
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enthusiasm and mutual encouragement between 
the smith and his fellow-workman on the other 
side of the anvil. They then call out to each other 
to strike more rapidly and vigorously, before the 
metal cools, erying ‘shidd! shidd’! the Arabic 
equivalent of Isaiah’s ‘hazak’! ‘be of good 
courage!’ Then the term applied to the soldering 
—‘tob’! Arab. ‘tayyib’! that is, ‘good’ !—is at once 
a eall to cease from further hammering, and a 
declaration that the work is satisfactory. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

ANY.—1. Being probably composed of an one, 
and dim. ending y (old Eng. ig), ‘any’ means ‘one 
at all,’ ‘one of whatever kind.’ Of this orig. 
meaning good examples are Ps 4° ‘ Who will show 
us any good?’ 2 P 89 ‘not willing that any should 
perish.” 2. Any is not now used im the sing. with- 
out ‘one,’ ‘more,’ or the like, but we find Jer 2374 
‘Can any hide liimself in secret places that I shall 
not see him?’ Ezk 713 ‘neither shall any strengthen 
himself’; so Zee 13°, Jn 255 etc. 3. Any thing as 
an adverb=‘at all,’ ‘in any respect,’ is found 
2 Ch 9? ‘it (silver) was not any thing (RV ‘was 
nothing’) accounted of’; Gal 5° ‘neither cireum- 
cision availeth any thing’ (RV ‘anything’); Nu 
1713. § Whosoever cometh any thing near unto the 
tabernacle of the Lord shall die’ (RV ‘Every one 
that cometh near, that cometh near unto the tab. 
of the Lord, dieth’); and even (Ac 25%) ‘neither 
. .. have I offended any thing at all’ (RV ‘have 
I sinned at all’). 4 Any ways=in any respect, 
mod, ‘anywise,’ occurs Ly 20% ‘if the people of the 
land do any ways hide their eyes from the man’; 
Nu 30” ‘if he shall any ways make them void’ 
(RV ‘if he shall make them null and void’); 2 Ch 
32, Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘All those who are any ways 
afflicted.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APACE.—‘ Apace meant first of all ‘at a foot 
pace,’ z.¢. slowly. But before 1611 it had acquired 
the opp. meaning, ‘at a quick pace,’ and in that 
sense only is it used in AV. It occurs 2 5 18% 
‘And he came a.’ (3197 aba); Ps 6812 ‘Kings of 
armies did flee a.’ (jt pv, RV ‘flee, they flee’); 
Jer 46° ‘their mighty ones... are fled a.’ Also 
in Ps 58°, Pr. Bk. (and RV, v.7) ‘like water that 
runneth a.’ ; and Sir 4818 ‘He maketh the snow to 
fall a.’ (κατέσπευσε χιόνα). Cf. Ps in Metre 99:.-.-. 


‘When those that lewd and wicked are 
spring quickly up like grass, 
And workers of iniquity 
do flourish all apace.’ 


‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 
Shaks. Rom. and Jul. iti. 2. 1. 


* Small weeds have grace, great weeds do grow apace.’ 
Rich. 111. ἢ. 4. 18. 
J. HASTINGS. 
APAME (‘Ardun).—Daughter of Bartacus, and 
concubine of Darius I. (1 Es 4”), 


APES (pip, képhim, πίθηκοι, simiae).—Animals 
of the simian type, imported by the merchant 
navy of Solomon (1 K 10%, 2 Ch 9"), There is 
no reason to believe that any one kind, or even 
family, of apes is intended. Many kinds were 
known to the ancients, and the ships of Asia 
and Africa constantly brought then, as they do | 
now, various species of apes and monkeys. Aris- | 
totle divides the simians into three groups—the 


Kno, the πίθηκοι, and the κυνοκέφαλοι. But it is 

clear that the translators of the LXX did not | 
understand κῆβοι to be the equivalent of £éphim, | 
for they have translated the latter πίθηκοι. As a : 
naturalist, Solomon would no doubt have wished | 
specimens of as many kinds as possible of so curious | 
an animal as the ape, and, regis ad cxcmplar, it | 
would have been fashionable among his courtiers | 
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to possess these grotesque mimics of humanity. 
Hence the steady market for apes as well as 
peacocks and ivory. G. E. Post, 


APELLES (’AwedAjs).—The name of a Christian 
ereeted by St. Paul in Ro 16, and deseribed as 
the ‘approved in Christ.’ It was the name borne 
by a distinguished tragic actor, and by members of 
the household. Most commentators quote also 
Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 100, Credat Iudeus Apella, non ego. 
See Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; Sanday and 
Headlam, Lomans, p. 425. For later traditions, 
which are valueless, see Acta Sanct., April, iii. 4. 

A. Ο. HEADLAM. 

APHEREMA (Αφείρεμα), 1 Mae 11%4.—A district 
taken from Samaria and added to Judea by De- 
metrius Soter (Ant. XII. iv. 9), probably that round 
the city Ephraim. C. R. CONDER. 


APHARSACHITES.—See next article. 


APHARSATHCHITES (s:snovas Ezr 49, probably 
the same as the Apharsachites,* wap 75x Ezr 5° 6%).— 
A colony of the Assyrians in Samaria; an eastern 
people subject to the Assyrians. Ewald (4.J. iv. 
1878, p. 216) identifies them with the Παρητακηνοί 
(Herod. i, 101), a tribe of the Medes, dwelling on 
the borderland between Media and Persia. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

APHARSITES («pray Ezr 4°).—One of the nations 
transported to Samaria by the Assyrians. Other- 
wise unknown. By many (eg. Ewald, A.J. iv. 
216) supposed to be Persians; δῚ5 with the 
prosthetic & in the Heb. form. Others have con- 
jecturally identified them with the Parrhasians of 
E. Media. J. MACPHERSON. 


APHEK (pax ‘a fortress’).—This was the name 
of at least four places in Palestine. 

1. A city whose king was slain by Joshua (Jos 
12!8), where we should read with the LXX, ‘the 
king of Aphek in Sharon.’ This is probably the 
city mentioned in 1 8 4. The Israelites were 
at Ebenezer, between Mizpeh and Shen. With 
common consent Mizpeh is located at Neby Samwit, 
but Shen is unknown, so Ebenezer and Aphek still 
await identification. akon, in the plain of Sharon, 
a strong position commanding the main entrance 
to Samaria, would suit admirably, but no echo of 
the ancient name has been heard in the district. 

2. A city in the territory of Asher (Jos 134 
19°°) from which the Canaanites were never 
expelled (Jg 1°%— where it is written p's). 
Apparently m the vicinity of Achzib, its position 
is uncertain. <A possible identification is’Afka on 
the Adonis, Nahe lbrahim, but this seems to be 
too far north. 

3. A spot, generally supposed to be in the plain 
of Esdraelon, whence the Philistines advanced te 
the battle of Gilboa (1S 291). Wellhausen and W. 
R. Smith give reasons for thinking this identical 
with 1; and G. A. Smith now agrees (PEISE, 
1895, 252). If the identity is established, the 
Philistines assembled in Sharon, and approached. 
Jezreel by way of Dothan. If, however, they 
moved from Shunem to Aphek, against Saul, the 
place must be sought in some ‘ fortress’ westward 
of Jezreel; the fountain near which Israel was 
encamped being most likely “Ain Jaldd, at the N. 
base of Gilboa. Fukii‘a, on the mountain itself, 
is hardly possible. 

ἃ, The seene of Benhadad’s disastrous defeat 
(1 KK 2075-3°), This place was in the mishér, wn, 
the table-land east of the Jordan, and is probably 
identical with F2%, on the lip of the valley eastward 

* Kosters thinks that Apharsachites of Mar 56 66 is an official 


title which the author of 49 has mistaken jor the name of a, tribe 
or country (Herstel v. Isr. 66f.). 
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of Kal'at el-Husn, overlooking the Sea of Galilee. 
fik is just the Heb. word without the initial 
aleph ; but occasionally one hears the natives call it 
"Afik, when the ancient name appears entire. From 
the edge of the valley eastward stretches the plain, 
mishér, of Jawldn, where the great battle was 
fought. Here the Syrians again suffered defeat at 
the hands of Joash (2 K 1317. *), 


LITERATURE.—W. R. Smith, OT JC? pp. 273, 485; Wellhausen, 
Comp. ἃ. Hex. Ὁ. 254, Hist. Ὁ. 39; G. A. Smith, Mist. Geog. 
Index, and esp. Crit. Rev, (1892), p. 4098. W. Ewrna. 


APHEKAH (ap2x).—A city not yet clearly identi- 
fied. It may have been in the mountains of 
Judah (Jos 15°’), but is probably the same place 
as Aphek 1. W. EWwIna. 


APHERRA (’Adeppd), 1 His 5*.—His descendants 
were among the ‘sons of Solomon’s servants’ who 
returned with Zerubbabel. This name, with the 
five preceding and two succeeding names, has no 
equivalent in the parallel lists of Ezr and Neh. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

APHIAH (°5x).—One of Saul’s ancestors (1 S 94). 


APHIK (ppx).—A city of Asher (ὅς 151), the same 
as Aphek 2, 


APHRAH.—See Betru-Lze-APIrRrad. 


APOCALYPSE.—See REVELATION. 
LYPSE OF BARUCH.—See BARrucn. 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.—No attempt to 
study Christianity in its origins can dispense with 
a knowledge of this literature. If we wish to 
reconstruct the world of ideas and aspirations 
which filled the heart of an earnest Jew at the 
beginning of the Christian era, it is to this litera- 
ture that we must have recourse for materials. 
Although in its higher aspects Christianity in- 
finitely transcends the Judaism that preceded it, 
yet in others it is a genuine historical development 
from such Judaism. Christianity came forth from 
the bosom of Pharisaic Judaism, and in Apoca- 
lyptic literature this form of Judaism found its 
essential utterance. The value, thereforc, of such 
hiterature is obvious. From such writings, further, 
we see how the great Pharisaic movement arose; 
how it in its turn had been a transformation and a 
development of movements already at work in 
the prophetic period. Thus Jewish Apocalypses 
not only supply a history of religious beliefs in 
the two pre-Christian centuries, but they also fill 
up the otherwise unavoidable gap in the history of 
Jewish thought, and constitute the living link 
between the prophetic teachings and ideals of the 
OT and their fulfilment in Christianity. 

Apocalyptic took the place of Prophecy. The 
Psalinist. exclaims with grief: ‘We see not our 
signs: there is no more any prophet: neither is 
oi among us any that knoweth how long’ (Ps 

But the immediate successor of Prophecy was not 
Apocalyptic, but Secribism. The task of the 
scribes was to study the law and apply it to the 
altered circumstances of the time. As a result of 
their study and teaching, Israel was firmly estab- 
lished in its adhesion to the law. But Scribism 
could not satisfy the aspirations of the nation. In 
one aspect we might describe it as an unproductive 
age of criticism following a productive age of pro- 
phetic genius. Its chief task was to study, dis- 
criminate, and systematise the products of past 
spiritual genius. For ever engaged in distinguish- 
ing and criticising, it acquired the habits of caution 
and fear as it lost those of courage and love. Its 
maxims were mainly negative. Its highest service 
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was, not to inspire and lead into new paths of duty 
and goodness, but to confine evcry enthusiasm and 
new spiritual force within the narrow limits of a 
traditional routine, and to close every avenue of 
danger with a flaming sword and the unvarying 
prohibition : ‘Thou shalt not.’ 

But Scribism had another side. In times of 
oppression especially, its efforts were directed to 
finding an answer for hearts that were asking in 
their anguish when God would visit and redeem 
His people. By ignoring the fact that the pro- 
phetic accounts of an ideal future for Israel could 
not be literally fulfilled after the fall of the ancient 
State, they easily found materials in the mass of 
unfulfilled prophecy on which to build their hopes 
anew. By symbolising what was literal and 
literalising what was figurative, by various re- 
arrangements and readjustments of the resulting 
products, they were able to depict the future in a 
certain chronological sequence, and arrive at this 
desired consummation. By such means Scribism 
in some measure kept alive the hopes of the nation. 

It was to this side of Seribism that Apocalyptic 
was naturally related, although at the same time 
it was to a certain extent a revolt against the other 
and chief pursuit of Seribism. The higher ideals 
and larger outlook of Apocalyptic failed in due 
course to find room within the narrow linits of 
Scribism ; and whereas the anxious scrupulosities 
of the latter were incompatibie with anything but 
the feeblest inspiration and vigour, the former 
attested beyond doubt the reappearance of spiritual 
genius in the field of thought and action. 

Our conception of Apocalyptic will become 
clearer by observing wherein it agrees with, and 
wherein it differs from, OT prophecy. 

1. Prophecy and Apocalyptic agree in this—(1) 
That they both claim to be a communication 
through the Divine Spirit of the character and 
will and purposes of God, and of the laws and 
nature of His kingdom. This, it is needless to 
add, man could not attain to by himself. 

(2) But Prophecy and Apocalyptic were related, 
not only in their primary postulate, but, at least 
in the case of the later prophets, in similarity of 
materials and method. Thus the eschatological 
element which later attained its full growth in the 
writings of Daniel, Enoch, Noah, ete., had already 
strongly asserted itself in the later prophets, such 
as Is 24-27, Joel, Zec 12-14. Not only the be- 
ginnings, therefore, but a well-defined type of this 
literature had already established itself in OT 
prophecy. 

2. But Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
following respects :— 

(1) Prophecy stil believes that this world is God’s 
world, and that in this world His goodness and 
truth will yet be haa Δ. Hence the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present and its 
concerns, and when he addresses himself to the 
future his prophecy springs naturally from the 
present, and the future which he depicts is regarded 
as in organic connexion with it. Lhe Apocalyptie 
writer, on the other hand, almost wholly despairs 
of the present; his main interests are supra- 
mundane. He cherishes no hope of arousing his 
contemporaries to faith and duty by direct and 
personal appeals; for though God spoke in the 
past, ‘there is no more any prophet.’ This 
pessimism and want of faith in the present, alike 
in the leaders and the led, limited and defined the 
form in which the religious ardour of the former 
should manifest itself. They prescribed, im fact, 
as a necessity of the age and as a condition of 
successful effort, the adoption of pseudonynious 
authorship. And thus it is that the Apocalyptic 
writer approaches his countrymen with a work 


| which claims to be the production of some great 
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figure in the past, such as Enoch, Moses, Isaiah, 
Daniel, or Baruch. 

Thus far two characteristics of Apocalyptic have 
emerged—the transference of interest from the 
present to the future, from the mundane to the 
supra-mundane, and the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. 

(2) Another feature of Apocalyptic as distin- 
cuished from Propheey was imposed upon it by the 
necessities of the time, 2.6. ts indefinitely wider 
view of the world’s history. Thus, whereas ancient 
Prophecy had to deal with temporary reverses at 
the hands of some heathen power, Apocalyptic 
arose at a time when Israel had been subject for 
centuries to the sway of one or another of the 
creat world-powers. fence, in order to harmonise 
such difficulties with God’s righteousness, it had to 
take account of the réle of such empires in the 
counsels of God; to recount the sway and down- 
fall of each in turn, till, finally, the lordship of the 
world passed into the hands of Israel, or the fina] 
judgment arrived. The chief part of these events 
belonged, itis true, tothe past; but the Apocalyptic 
writer represented them as still in the future, 
arranged under certain artificial categories of time, 
and as definitely determined from the beginning 
in the counsels of God, and revealed by Him to 
His servants the prophets. Determinism thus 
became a leading characteristic of Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic ; and accordingly its conception of history, 
as distinguished from that of Prophecy, was 
mechanical rather than organic. 

(8) Again, Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
harsher treatment dealt out to the heathen in the 
final judgments, Israel’s repeated oppressions have 
at last affected the judgment and insight of its 
writers. The iron has entered into their soul. 
No virtue or goodness can belong to their heathen 
oppressors, and nothing but eternal destruction can 
await the enemies of Israel in the time to come. 
The ruthless cruelty they had experienced, inspired 
them with a like ruthlessness towards the faithless 
nation and the faithless individual ; and expressions 
descriptive of the future lot of such, which in pro- 
phetic writings had been limited in their scope to 
the present life, or were merely poetical exageera- 
tions, were accepted by Apocalyptic writers as true 
of the future, and often intensified because in- 
sufficient to satisfy their merciless hatred. Thus 
it was in this period that the doctrine of the 
future and eternal damnation of the wicked was 
definitely formulated, and came to possess an un- 
questioned authority. It is true that in later 
times, as we discover from the Talmud, the severity 
of this dogma was considerably moderated, but 
only in favour of Israelites. No single mitigation 
of the awful horrors foretold as awaiting the 
wicked was extended to the hapless Gentile. 

The foregoing will make the object of Apoca- 
lyptic easy of comprehension. This object, in 
short, was to solve the difficulties connected with 
a belief in God’s righteousness, and the suffering 
condition of Hisservants onearth. The righteous- 
ness of God postulated the temporal prosperity of 
the righteous, and this postulate was accepted and 
enforced by the law. But the expectations of 
material wellbeing which had thus been authenti- 
cated and fostered, had in the centuries immediately 
preceding been falsified, and thus a grave con- 
tradiction had emerged between the old prophetic 
ideals and the actual experience of the nation, 
between the promises of God and the bondage and 
persecution they had daily to endure at the hands 
of their pagan oppressors. ‘The difficulties thus 


arising from this conflict between promise and | 


experience may be shortly resolved into two, which 


concern respectively the position of the righteous | 


as acommunity and the position of the righteous 
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man as an individual. The OT prophets had 
concerned themselves chiefly with the former, and 
pointed in the main to the restoration or ‘ resur- 
rection’ of Israel as a nation, and to Israel’s 
ultimate possession of the earth as a reward of 
her righteousness. But, later, with the growing 
claims of the individual, and the acknowledgment 
of these in the religious and intellectual life, the 
latter problem pressed itself irresistibly on the 
notice of religious thinkers, and made it impossible 
for any conception of the divine rule and righteous- 
ness to gain acceptance which did not render 
adequate satisfaction to the claims of the righteous 
individual. Thus, in order to justify the rightcous- 
ness of God, there was postulated the resurrection, 
not only of the righteous nation, but also of the 
righteous individual. Apocalyptic, therefore, 
strove to show that, alike in respect of the nation 
and of the individual, the righteousness of God 
would be fully vindicated ; and, in order to justify 
its contention, it sketched in outline the history of 
the world and of mankind, the origin of evil and 
its course, and the consummation of all things. 
Thus, in fact, it presented a Semitie philosophy of 
religion. The righteous as a nation should yet 
possess the earth either in an eternal or in a 
temporary Messianic kingdom, and the destiny of 
the righteous individual should be finally deter- 
mined according to his works. For though amid 
the world’s disorders he might perish untimely, he 
would not fail to attain through the resurrection 
the recompense that was his due, in the Messianic 
kingdom, or in heaven itself. The conceptions as 
to the risen life, its duration and character, vary 
with each writer. 

The chief Apocalyptic writings which will be 
treated of in this Dictionary are— 

l. Apocalypse of Baruch, a composite work 
written 50-90 A.D. in Palestine, if not in Jerus., 
by four Pharisees. Preserved only in Syriac. 

2. Ethiopic Book ef Enoch, written originally 
in Heb. by at least five Hasid authors, 200-64 
B.C., in Palestine. Preserved in Ethiopic and 
partly in Greek and Latin. 

3. Slavonic Book of Enoch, or The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, written by an Alexandrian Jew 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Pre- 
served only in Slavonic. 

4. Ascension of Isaiah, a composite work written, 
1-100 A.D., by Jewish and Christian authors. Pre- 
served in Ethiopic and partly in Latin. 

5. Book of Jubilees, written originally in Hebrew 
by a Pal. Jew, probably 40-10 B.c. Preserved in 
Ethiopic, and partially in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin. 

6. Assumption of Moses, written in Palestine, 
mrobably in Heb. or Aram., 14-30 A.D., by a 

harisee. Preserved only in Latin. 

7. Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, a com- 
posite work written originally in Hebrew by two 
Jewish authors belonging to the legalistic and 
apocalyptic sides of Pharisaism, 130 B.c.-10 A.D., 
and interpolated by a succession of Christian 
writers down to the fourth century A.D. Pre- 
served in the ancient Greek and Armenian ver- 
sions, 

8. Psalms of Solomon, written originally in 
Heb. by a Pharisee (or Pharisees), 70-40 B.c. 

9. Sibylline Oracles, written in Greek hexa- 
meters by Jewish and Christian authors, 180 Β.0.-- 
350 A.D. 

LITERATURE.—Hilgenfeld, Die Jtidische Apokalyptik, 1857; 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877 ; Smend, ‘Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic’ in ΖΑ ΤῊ (1885) pp. 222-250; Schiirer, HJP τι. iii, 
4: 866. Ri. H. CHARLES. 


APOCRYPHA.—The title ‘The Apocrypha,’ or 
‘The Apocrypha of the OT,’ is applied by English- 
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speaking Protestants to the following collection of 
books and parts of books :— 


BOOKS. ABBREY. 
i. 1 Esdras ὃ Ν a 9 9 9 ° ° 1 Es 
ii, 2 Esdras ᾽ : Fe 2 é ὃ ‘ . | 2Es 
iii, Tobit . * ‘ ‘ Ἶ ᾽ ᾿ ‘ To 
iv. Judith . Jth 
v. The rest of the chapters of the Book of Esther 
[t.e. 1041674] . ‘ Ad, Est 
vi. The Wisdom of Solomon Wis 
vii. The Wisdom of Jesus the gon. of Sirach, or 
Ecclesiasticus . Ξ 5 Ξ : " Sir 
vili. Baruch ‘ . . Bar 
(Ch, vi. =The Epistle of Jeremy] " ‘ ς Ep. Jer 
ix. The Song of the Three Holy Children . Three 
[t.e. The Prayer of Azarias and the Song of 
the Three. ] 
«. The History of Susanna . Sus 
xi. The History of the Destruction ‘of Bel and the 
Dragon Bel 
[ix. x. and xi. are the Additions to the ‘Book 
of Daniel] Ἵ ὶ 2 ; ὃ . | Ad. Dn 
xii. The Prayer of Manasseg e : a ‘ . | Pr.Man 
xiii. 1 Maccabees . ‘ ὃ ‘ : , Ξ 1 Mac 
xiv. 2 Maccabees . ‘ ‘ a 2 Mac 


Both the collection, ora fie use of the word 
Apocrypha as its title, are distinctively Protestant, 
though having roots in the history of the oT 
Canon. The collection consists of the excess of the 
Lat. Vulg. over the Heb. OT; and this excess is 
due to the Gr. LAX, from which the old Lat. 
VS wasmade. The dilference between the Prot. and 
the Rom. Cath. OT goes back, then, to a difference 
between Pal. and Alex. Jews. The matter is 
complicated, however, by the fact that the Vulg. 
was revised after the Heb. by Jerome, and that 
the extant MSS of the LAX ditler much in contents 
and order. For clearness and for reference in the 
later discussion, the following tables are given. 
They represent the oflicial Vulg. (ed. 1592); the 
two chief MSS of LXX; the Canon of Cyril, as a 
representative of the view of the E. Church ; and the 
Ilebrew. The books of our A. are printed in italics, 
other uncan. books, not in the A., in capitals. 
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‘these, 1 and 2 Es are not in Luther’s Bible, and 
2 Es is not in the LAX. On the other hand, 
3 and 4 Mac are commonly present in the 
LXX, but are not found in the Vulg. and A. The 
same is true of Ps 151. Further, the many more or 
less significant variations of LXX from Heb. OT, 
in text and order, do not appear in this comparison, 
for, owing to Jerome, the Vulg. follows the Heb. 
in the can. books, the LXX only in the case of 
books not extant in Heb. The A., then, can be 
said only in a general way to represent the 
difference between the Heb. and the Gr. OT, The 
books of the A. are treated in this Dictionary 
individually under their titles. Under the heading 


| Apocrypha two matters require consideration : the 


history of the use of the word ‘ Apoerypha’ in 


reference to books ; and the history and significance 
of the collection now so called.* With these the 
present article will deal in the following order :— 


i. The word Apocrypha. 

1. The Hidden Books of Judaism. 

2. The words genuzim and hizonim. 

3. The [lidden Books of Christianity, and the word 
Apocrypha. 

ii. The Apocryplia in Judaism. 

1. The Origin of the Collection. 
a. The Work of the Scribes. 
ὃ. The A. in rclation to the Ilagiographa. 
8. Palestinian and Hellenistic elements in the A. 

2. Its Use and Relation to the Canon. 
a. In Hellenistic Judaism. 
b. In Palestinian Judaisin. 

3. Its Relation to the Religious Tendencies and 
Parties of Judaism. 

iii, The Apocrypha in Christianity. 

1. In the New Testament. 

2. In the Eastern Church. 
a. Original Usage. 
b. Scholarly Theory. 
¢. Manuscripts. 
ἃ. Versions. 
é. The Later Greek Church. 

3. In the Western Church. 
a, Roman, 
b. Protestant. 


It, is to be noticed that of our A., 1 and 


Pr. Man are regarded also by Rome as a”. 


Vuua. LEX. CYRIL. HEB 
Cod. Vat, (B). Cod. Alex. (A). 
Pent Peu ent 1-5. Pent ᾿ i. ‘Torah’ (Law)— 
JOS Jos Jos 6. Jos 1-5. Pent 
ΤΕ τ ve " — me ‘Nebiim’ (Prophets)— 
1-4 ἧς 14K 1-4 K 9. 3.4K oo 
1. 9 ΟἹ 1, 8 ΟἿ 1. 2 Oh 10. 1. 2Ch irony 
1 Es (=Ezr] 1 Es XII 1l. 1.2 Es 25° 
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*In this article Apocrypha (A.) signifies this collection ; 
Apocrypha (A.) the books originally so roalled ; apocryphal (axl) 
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i. THE WORD ‘APOCRYPHA.’—The word 
ἀπόκρυφος, meaning ‘hidden,’ was no doubt at first 
applied to books in quite a literal sense, as the 
designation, whether by those who hid them or by 
those from whom they were hidden, of books kept 
from the public. The hiding of a book was easy 
when copies were few. It might be done upon two 
opposite srounds. An exclusive sect might hide 
its sacred books in order to keep from outsiders 
the secret laws or wisdom which they contained ; 
or the religious authorities of a community might 
hide books judged by them to be useless or harm- 
ful. The two grounds might indeed approach each 
other in the case of books judged unfit for public 
use, not because of the error, but because of the 
depth and ditticulty of their contents. Indeed, a 
book judged wholly erroneous and harmful we 
should expect the authorities to destroy rather 
than to hide. A certain value, or at least a certain 
doubt, should naturally be attached to books 
hidden in this sense, while their peeuliar value is 
the reason for their being hidden in the former— 
which is, in all probability, the more original sense 
of the Greek word. 

From the place of secret books in Judaism and 
in Christianity we may therefore hope to gain a 
knowledge of the original sense and use of the 
word ; and we shall find its first and proper applica- 
tion to be, not to the books of our A., but to the 
(chiefly apocalyptical) literature commonly desig- 
nated Pseudepigrapha. 

1, THE HIDDEN Books oF JUDAISM.—Esoteric 
doctrines and books do not belong properly to the 
Isr. religion. Their home isin heathenism, from 
which, however, they gained a foothold from time 
to time in Judaism. The occult lore connected 
with sorcery and magic lurked beneath the surface 
of old Israel’s religious life, but was condemned by 
law and prophets (Dt 18, Lv 1951, Is 8” 105 ete.). 
No priestly religion, indeed, can be without a 
partly esoteric priestly tradition respecting rites, 
their form, and perhaps their meaning. Butit was 
a characteristic of Judaism that it was based upon 
a priestly law made publie and openly adopted by 
the people (Neh 8-10). Yet Judaism did not 
escape from the charm which mystery exerts over 
the human mind. It was esp. in the after de- 
velopments of OT wisdom literature under 
Hellenic influence, on the one side, and of OT pro- 
phetic literature, under Pers. and Bab. influence, 
on the other, that the idea of the superior religious 
value of hidden things, mysteriously disclosed to the 
favoured few, took possession of the Jewish mind. 
Even Jesus, son of Sirach, the Palestinian, finds 
it the chief task of the wise man to discover the 
‘apoerypha,’ the hidden things, of wisdom and of God 
(142! 39%”), and thinks that the hidden things of the 
world are greater than the manifest (4833), ‘ Apoe- 
rypha’ was for him a word of honour (yet sce 
371-25 and 24°34), But it was esp. in Hel. circles 
that the love of hidden things was cultivated. 
Philo presents the results of his deepest study and 
reflexion, and of his highest insight, in the form of 
an exposition of the Pent., making of this a hidden 
book, which only the initiated could understand. 

There was, however, another way in which the 
love of hidden things and reverence for antiquity 
could be adjusted. Instead of hidden meanings in 
openly published books, it was possible to think 
of private teachings, by the side of the public, 
committed by patriarch or prophet to the few, and 
handed on to the present in a secret tradition, or a 
hidden book. This was the procedure of those 
Pal. Jews who were interested in the secrets of 
the future, and in prophecy. The beginnings of 
the production of hidden books along this line can 
be easily traced. If a prophet committed the 
record of openly spoken predictions to the keeping 


of his disciples, to await the time of their fulfilment 
(Is 818), it would not be strange if he should give 
them fuller knowledge for which the public was 
not prepared. The Bk of Dan. is represented as 
having been ‘shut up and sealed’ by its author, 
until, long after its writing, the time came for its 
publication (Dn 12%), This may well be called 
‘the fundamental passage for the conception of 
apocrypha.’* Daniel appears as the publication 
of a book hitherto hidden. The justification of 
the claim lies in the revelation of the mysteries 
of Israel’s future which it contains, and in the 
mysterious manner in which the revelation is made 
in visions, through angels. It is indeed, in part, 
an interpretation of the hidden sense of Jer 25" 
2010 (Dn 9), but the interpretation is given by an 
angel, The way was prepared for Daniel by the 
later prophets, in whom the vision of hidden things 
plays an increasingly important part. Ezekiel’s 
vision (ch. 1) became the favourite and fruitful 
study of Jews who loved mysteries. Zee con- 
tains similar material. But the chief development 
of apocalyptical literature followed Daniel. Great 
numbers of books were put forth during the cent. 
before and the cent. after Christ, in the name of 
patriarchs or prophets, as books that had been 
hidden. They contain esp. disclosures of the 
mysteries of the spirit world, of the future of 
Israel, and of the abode and fortunes of the dead. 
In one of these books the tradition is related 
that Ezra was inspired to dictate to his scribes 
the sacred books that had been burned at the 
destruction of Jerus. ‘In forty days they wrote 
ninety-four books. And when the forty days were 
ended, the Most High spoke, saying: The earlier 
books that thou hast written, publish openly, and 
let the worthy and the unworthy read them; but 
the last seventy thou shalt keep, that thou mayest 
deliver them to the wise of thy people; for in them 
is the spring of understanding and the fountain of 
wisdom and the stream of knowledge’ (2 Es 14*-#"), 
In the 70 esoteric books, valued more highly by 
the writer than the 24 books of open seripture, 
we have the original conception of apocrypha. 
The character of these books may be accurately 
known from those that have survived, ¢.g. Enoch, 
Assumption of Moses (in part), the Apoc. of 
Baruch, and 2 Est itself. Their material is 
largely foreign to Isr. traditions, and was com- 
monly felt to be so, Yet traditional it must, in 
the nature of the ease, have been, and only in a 
very limited degree the free invention of the 
writers. That its source is, in an important 
measure, to be found in the Bab. and Pers. re- 
ligions, is highly probable. 

If we ask in what circles of Judaism these books, 
or the writings or traditions that lie behind them, 
were current, various lines of evidence point to- 
ward the obscure sect of the Essenes. They 
possessed a secret lore and hidden books, and took 
oath to disclose none of their doctrines to others, 
and ‘to preserve equally both the books of their 
sect and the names of the angels’ (Jos. BJ II. 
vill. 7). In regard to the contents of their secret 
books we are not left wholly in the dark. Jos. 
says that the Essenes derived from the study of 
‘the writings of the ancients’ (can. ?) a knowledge 
of the healing properties of plants and stones (§ 6), 
and that by reading ‘the holy books’ they were 
able to foretell future things (§ 12). He also as- 
cribes to them an elaborate doctrine of the pre- 


* Zahn, Gesch. ἃ. NT’ Kanons, i. 135, ef. 124f., wha, however, 
does not put this ohservation to iis natural use. 

t Notice the different applications given to the titles, 1 and 2 Es, 
in LXX, Vule. and Eng. A. Still other confusions appear in 
certain MSS. Misunderstanding would be avoided by calling 
1 Es [=Vulg. 3 Es; LXX 1 Es] Greek Ezra, and 2 Es [=Vulg. 
4 5] the Apocalypse of Ezra (i.e. properly ch. 3-14), or 
4 χε, 
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existence of souls, and of the lot of good and bad 
souls after death (8 11). When, therefore, we find 
in books like Enoch, the Assumptio Mosis, and 
4 Ezr, disclosures of the secrets of nature and of 
history, lists of angels, descriptions of heaven and 
hell, and of the cxperiences of the soul after death, 
beside other Essenic marks, such as the praise of 
asceticism and the unfavourable estimate of the 
second temple, the opinion seems not unfounded 
that ‘their secret literature was perliaps in no 
small degree made use of in the Pseudepigrapha, 
and has through them been indirectly handed 
down to us’ (Wellhausen). To attribute the 
apocalyptical literature exclusively to Essenism, 
however, as Jewish scholars wish to do, is without 
historical justification. It is true that a rela- 
tionship of EKssenism with Zoroastrianism is prob- 
able (Lightfoot, Colossians; Cheyne, Hapository 
Times, ii, 202-8, 248-53 ; Bampton Lect. pp. 417-21, 
445-49); and Zoroastrianism treasured secret 
books, some of which certain Christian Gnostiecs 
claimed to possess. It is probable also that the 
foreign (heathen) character of these books was felt 
by. many, since Judaism never gave these books 
official sanction ; and no apocalypse after Dn was 
preserved in Hebrew. Nevertheless, the foreign 
elements here dominant reach far back into OT 
literature ; and, on the other hand, Essenism was 
much more closely related to Pharisaism than to 
Zoroastrianism, being, in the first place, ‘only 
Pharisaism in the superlative’ (Schiirer). If the 
Essenes are to be understood historically as simply 
more consistent protestants against the high- 
riesthood of the Maccabzean princes than the 

harisees,—carrying their protest to the point of 
refusing all participation in the temple service,— 
then in the Hasidzeans of 1 Mac 2” 7128. we have 
the roots of both Pharisaism and Essenism, and 
the Book of Dn would stand near the beginning 
of each. The Messianic hope is the genuinel 
Jewish element in the apocalypses. That this had 
a far larger place in the mind of the Pharisee 
during the two centuries preceding the destruction 
of Jerus. than it had after that event,—and esp. 
after Akiba’s death,—is evident to all but Jewish 
scholars, who are apt to judge of the whole post- 
exilic period by the Talmud. The apocalyptical 
literature in question was, then, in all probability 
valued and cultivated by Pharisees, certainly by 
some circles of Pharisees, as well as by Essenes. 
Indeed, in spite of its rejection by rabbinical 
Judaism, germs of it survived, and afterwards 
came to new life, in the late Jewish Kabbala, or 
secret philosophy (12th cent.). 

It isa striking fact that while official Judaism 
rejected these hidden books, and declared for the 
exclusive recognition of the 24 books of the 
Canon, it yet proceeded to claim for itself the 
possession of an oral law which Moses delivered to 
Joshua when he gave the Pent. openly to Israel, and 
which passed on through the hands of the elders, 
the prophets, the men of the Great’ Synagogue, to 
an unbroken succession of scribes (Pirke Aboth), 
until it came to writing in the Mishna, and then 
in the Talmud. By the theory of a secret tradition 
the scribes sought to give their law the authority 
of Moses, and yet account for its late appearance. 

2. THE Worps ‘GENUZIM’ AND ‘ HiIzonim.’— 
The designation of these hidden books in Heb. 
we do not know. A Heb. synonym for ἀπόκρυφοι 
is 0232; but this word and tlie verb 131 are used 
in the Talm., not of the secret books just described, 
but usually of a hiding, by the authorities, of 
books judged unfit for public use. A_ possible 
exception is the reported ‘hiding’ by Hezekiah of 
a book of medical lore, in order that the sick 
might call rather upon God (Mishna Pesach iv. 9). 
But it was as a used with reference to some 
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book of the Canon. 
sacred scripture was ‘hidden,’ perhaps because, 
though unfitted for use in the synagogue, it was 
yet sacred and not to be destroyed (Mishna Sabb. 


ix. 6; Sanh, x. 6). But the word was commonly 
used in reference to the question whether some 
book should be withdrawn from the class of 
sacred Scriptures. Thus there were Rabbis who 
wished to ‘hide’ Pr, because of its contradic- 
tions; Ca, because of its secular character: Ee, 
because of its heresies. But the objections were 
in every instance met. The case of Est was more 
serious, and it is not improbable that it was put in 
the class of genuzim for a time among certain 
circles, though we have only the evidence of some 
Christian lists of the Canon, which claim (or seem) 
to follow the instructions of Jews (esp. Melito. See 
below). 

If there existed at any time a class of books 
called genuzim, the Talmudic use of the word 
would lead us to expect that it would contain 
the books nearest to the Canon in authority or 
common esteem: books which once stood within 
the circle of sacred writings, or made a fair claim 
to stand there; in other words, books like the 
antilegomena of early Christian use. If there were 
such a class, Sir and 1 Mac, if not To and Jth, 
should stand in it; but the word is never applied 
to these books in extant writings. This is not, in- 
deed, a proof that it was not so used ; and the testi- 
mony of Origen suggests that it was. He says 
that the Jews had hidden Sus and other hooks 
from the people, while Jth and To, they had told 
him, they did not possess even among their hidden 
books, or apocrypha (Ep. ad Afric.). 

For writings that stood wholly outside of the 
circle of sacred books, esp. for the books of heretics 
such as the Samaritans, the Sadducees, and Chris- 
tians (oD ‘12D), the Rabbis had another name, 
hizonim (o'sisn O99), lit. ‘external’ or ‘outside’ 
books. The danger to Judaism of the reading of 
these books led Akiba, who had himself been 
attracted by them, to prohibit their use. ‘ Who- 
ever reads in the sepAwrim hizonim has no part 
in the world to come. books, on the other hand, 
like Sir and other such, which were composed 
after the age of the prophets had been closed, may 
be read just as one reads a letter.’* Sir, then, 
and other such beoks, are not fizzonim in Alkiba’s 
view, the correctness of which is evident from the 
free use of Sir by Rabbis in Pal. for a century and 
a half after Akiba, and in Babylon still later, 
But it appears that the maintenance of a middle 
class of books between sacred and profane involved 
dangers, and it was finally decided that ‘he who 
reads a verse which is not out of the 24 
books of sacred scripture, his offence is as if he 
had read in the sepharim hkizgonim’ (Midr. τ, 
Num. § 14, and at Koheleth 1915, cf. Jer. Sabb. 16). 
It is possible that this practical transfer of books 
like Sir into the class of hizonim may have ob- 
scured the evidence of their having once been in 
the class of genuzim. 

3. Tuz HIppEN Books or CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE WorpD ‘ ApocrYPHA.’—Christianity was at its 
beginning, even less than Judaism, a religion of 
mysteries, to be hidden by the few from the many. 
Christ’s words in Lk 107!, Mt 11° (‘ hidden’ 
from the wise, revealed to babes), were a direct 
contradiction of esoterie religion. If there are 
apocrypha, hidden things, they are to be made 
known (Mk 47, Lk 8", cf. Mt 13°). 

In Christ the hidden wisdom of God had become 
manifest, and the mysteries of the coming of His 


* For this rendering by Graetz of a corrupt text (Sanh. x. 1, 
and the Bab. and Jer. Talm.), see Buhl, Canon and Text of OT, 
p. 8; and cf. Hamburger, Real-Encyc. ii. 68 ff. The Jer. Talm. 
giveg Sirach as an illustration of the hizonzm. 
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kingdom were disclosed by its realisation. Yet 
this faith gained a slow and hard victory. In two 
ways the love of mysteries and of the books that 
contained them was fostered. 

(a) The Christian religion made its start in the 
Jewish world in close connexion with the Messianic 
ideas as they had been developed, esp. in the apoca- 
lypses, from Dn onwards. Jewish Christians clung 
to the Jewish apocalyptic literature, modifying 
indeed its references to the person of the Messiah, 
making room for His earthly life and death, but 
feeling the less need of radical changes because the 
proper fulfilment of the Messianic hopes was con- 
nected, not with the first, but with the second 
conling of Christ. This led, naturally, less to the 
production of new Christian revelations than to 
the keeping and Christian editing of the old. 
Jewish patriarchs and prophets were in this way 
inade to testify to the truth, and to forecast the 
future, of Christianity. Thus the Book of Enoch 
and the Apoc. of Ezra were used as authentic 
revelations by many Church ITfathers. Jewish 
apocalypses of Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Is, Jer, 
Baruch, and others in great numbers, in part 
extant, but chiefly known to us only by name, 
were treasured by early Christianity. 

Even when apocalypses in the names of Christian 
apostles were put forth, their material was of 
necessity largely traditional and Jewisli in origin. 

These books, then, Jewish and Christian, are the 
earliest apocrypha of Christianity (cf. the lists 
below). ‘They are books usually put forth as 
having been hidden (the pseudepigraphic form), 
and always contain accounts of hidden things 
miraculously disclosed. In the latter sense even 
the Apoc. of St. John is called ‘a?!’ by Gregory of 
Nyssa (Or. de Ordin. ii. 44) and by Epiphanius 
(ΠΥ. 51). The cultivation of such ‘hidden’ 
books by πὸ means belonged at first to heretical 
sects, but was characteristic of early Christianity 
in general. It was opposed chiefly by those who 
fell under Gr. influence ; but among them another 
sort of mystery took the place of the Jewish 
apocalyptic, namely, the Gr. gnosis. 

(Ὁ) As Jewish Christians made Christianity less 
the fulfilment than the reaffirmation of Jewish 
hopes, so Hel. Christians made it less the sclution 
of the mystery of existence than a new, supreme 
mystery. Christ was made the central figure—in 
onc case in Jewish eschatology, in the other in Greek 
cosinology. 

St. Paul’s language in 1 Co 1 and 2 discloses the 
existence in Corinth of those who valued a hidden 
wisdom more than his gospel of the crucified Christ. 
And later, at Colosse, St. Paul urges, against an 
essentially Gnostic tendency, as the word of God, 
‘the mystery which hath been hidden from the 
ages and from the generations, but now hath been 
manifested to his saints’ (1%). The mystery of 
God is ‘Christ, In whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden’ (ἀπόκρυφοι, 2°). The 
special Colossian gnosis, with its worship of angels, 
its asceticism, its visions, and its secret doctrines, 
reminds us of Essenism. The strongest influence 
on the development of a secret Christian gnosis 
came, however, from Alexandria: Gnosticism being 
indeed ‘ nothing but a Christian Hellenism’ (Har- 
nack). 

As the Jewish Apocalypse furnished one way of 
connecting the new faith with the old, Hel. 
allegorical interpretation supplied another ready 
means of finding Christ and Christianity in the 
OT ; thus making of it, as Philo did, a hidden book. 
But the allegorical method was capable of a further 
use. The Gr. Christian was less concerned to find 
Christianity in the OT than to find Gr, philosophy 
in Christianity. It was not an unnatural effort, 
after St. Paul, and in apparent connexion with him, 
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to set the OT wholly aside, and to apply allegory 
to the person and history of Christ. Gnosticism, 
indeed, based and pushed its claims on the ground 
of apostolic authority, and, with its rejection of 
the OT, it was even the first to feel the need of 
new authoritative scriptures. But it established 
its position (1) by requiring an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the commonly received apostolic 
writings, making them books of hidden import; 
(2) by claiming to possess, besides the open apos- 
tolic writings, a secret apostolic tradition (Basilides 
and Valentinus claim to derive their secret gnosis 
from pupils of St. Paul; the Ophites, from a pupil 
of St. James, etc.); (3) by the production of great 
numbers of books, chiefly gospels and acts of the 
various apostles;* (4) by the claim (like that of 
Hel. Judaism) to immediate prophetic inspiration, 
so that prophets and apocalypses played in some 
Gnostic communities an important part, though few 
traces of Gnostic apocalypses remain. 

Hel. Gnosticism stands as the extreme con- 
trast to the Jewish apocalyptic tendency. It re- 
nounced the OT on which the Apocalypse rests, 
and rejected the coming of Christ, the resurrection, 
and the earthly kingdom, in which the Apoc. 
centres. Yet both make of Christianity a mystery, 
and claim for the books that unfold the mystery 
especial sanctity. I’rom these two sources came 
multitudes of a” books into Christian use. They 
were called A. by those who valued them, for the 
word contained no necessary disparagement, but 
described the character of the books; and they 
were by no means condemned at the outset as 
heretical. The Book of Enoch is directly cited by 
Jude (vv.*"), who also uses the Assumption of 
Moses (ν.3). From such books may have come 
other citations and references which are not found 
in known books (see Origen’s view below). The 
Book of Enoch was used as a genuine and sacred 
book by the Ep. Barnabas, Irenseus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alex. Tertullian says, indeed, 
that it was not received by some Christians. He, 
however, defends its reception (7.6. among the 
books of sacred Scripture) by appealing to Jude; 
and explains its absence from the Leb. scriptures 
by saying that the Jews rejected it, as they did 
other books, because it spoke of Christ, —an 
explanation not, indeed, wholly unhistorical. 

Clement of Alex. uses Ass. Mos. and 4 Ezr, and 
also many other prophetic A. unknown to us. 
He was a warm defender of the value of secret 
traditions, and used not only Jewish, and even 
heathen, but Christian secret books. He believed 
in a secret tradition entrusted by Christ to His 
disciples, and valued it highly (Strom. 1. 11. 13. 14; 
v. 60-4). Some of these, traditions were preserved 
in secret books, among which he cites certain a*! 
gospels and acts. Though he knows that heretics 
make a bad use of such books (Strom. 111. 29), yet 
his view of A. as a whole is extremely favourable. 
Origen is more discriminating. He finds a use for 
A. in NT interpretation. In 1 Co 2, 2 Ti 3, 
He 1131, Mt 23-87 279 he finds references to a#! 
books, and says that ‘not all A. current in the 
name of holy men are to be received on account of 
the Jews, since they perhaps invented some for the 
destruction of our true Scriptures and the confirnia- 
tion of false doctrines; but not all are to be re- 
jected, since some pertain to the demonstration of — 
our Scriptures’ (Comment. on Mt 23%). Origen 
seeins, however, to have been influenced in his use 
of the word by the Jewish genuzim, for in his Hist. 
ad Afric. he speaks of Sus as made a* by 
Jewish authorities, though the Christian Church 
did not so regard it. Jth and ‘To, le says, 
the Jews do not possess even among their A. 


* See Lipsius in Smith and Wace, Dict. of Christian Biug., 
arts. ‘Gospels’ and ‘ Acts of Apostles.’ 
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These books are not ‘secret’ in the proper sense, 
and can be called A. only in the sense of being 
withdrawn from publicity, and so from canonieity. 


The defence of A. proper became more and more a mark of 
heresy. Even Origen in J’rol. tw Cant. argues for their ex- 
clusion, because of the corrupt traditions, contrary to true faith, 
which they contain. They were long current in Gr., but 
found no permanent place in the LXX, though the Oriental 
YSS received some of them, and one becaine current in Lat., 
though Vulg. did not give it recognition (4 Ezr). 

Philaster of Brescia (on Heresies, ὁ, 383-391 A.p.) condemns 
the ‘heresy which accepts only A., t.e. secrets of prophets and 
apostles, not can. scriptures’; but he would allow A. to be read 
‘for the sake of manners by the perfect,’ not in the church, and 
not by all. 

Priscillianus (tract 111.) argues, from the generally accepted 
account of the restoration of the can. books by Itara in 4 Ezr 14, 
for the value of the 70 secret books also, including 4 Ezr 
itself. Lpiphanius also justifies by the same reference the 
use of various a*! books, which he thinks were translated by the 
Seventy in addition to the canonical. 

The conviction, however, gradually prevailed that the cultiva- 
tion of secret books was dangerous, both because of the errors 
they contained and because of the sectarianism they fostered. 
There could be no Catholic Church so long as sects could claim 
to possess either new revelations or a secret apostolic tradition. 

Secret doctrines and books were cut off by the two principles, 
that valid inspiration was limited to the apostolic age, and that 
only the books generally received in the churches were genuinely 
apostolic. No doubt a sense of the unchristian character of 
the books in question worked, together with the growing con- 
viction that their possession was uncatholic, to bring about 
their condemnation. The gradually prevailing Catholic prin- 
ciple (quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus) would give 
to the very word apocryphus the meanings: false, spurious, 
heretical. 

The principle that only what the churches generally receive 
is apostolic is found in the M/uratorian Fragment (2nd cent.). 
frenceus stands early in the line of this growing Catholicism. 
He opposes the theory, which Clem. Alex. defends, of the 
existence and value of secret traditions (ji. 27.2, lil, 2. 1, 3. 1, 
14. 2, 15. 1), and condemns the ‘countless multitude of aal 
and spurious writings’ which the Marcosians, appealing to 
Dn 129, claim to possess, but which they really fabricate for 
themselves. Hegesippus also speaks of ‘the so-called A.’ (i.e. 
so called by the heretics themselves), and says that ‘some 
of them were written in his own time by certain heretics’ (Hus. 
H# iv. 22.8). Tertullian charges the heretics with adding to 
Scripture ‘secrets of A., blasphemous fables’ (Resur. Carnis 63) ; 
and writes a vigorous polemic against the Gnostic claim to 
possess a secret tradition (preescr. 22-27). He applies the word 
apocryphus to an apoc. which he regards as spurious (Shepherd), 
but not to Enoch, which he (as well as Jreneus) regards as 
genuine (de pudic. 10, de anima, 2). Cyril of Jerus., in his 
Catechetics (iv. 33-6, ab. 348 a.D.), uses the word of all 
Jewish books except the 22 which are openly read in the 
churches. Cyril’s insistence that the d., +e. the books not 
read in the churches, are not to be read even in private, is 
evidently aimed against the distinction of three classes of books 
—those read in church, those read privatcly, and those wholly 
rejected. This distinction is as old as the Muratorian Fragment, 
which puts the Shepherd in such a middle class. It is implied 
by Origen, in his discrimination among A. ‘It is definitely 
formulated by Athanasius, who, in his 39th Easter Letter 
(367 A.D.), gives the name dA. only to the third class of books 
written by heretics as pleased their fancy, and put forth as 
old, to lead astray the simple. Athanasius gives no list of 
these A., but later lists teach us the current understanding 
of the word. 

The Chronography of Nicephorus (patriarch of Constantinople 
806-815), in a revised form which originated in Jerus. about 850, 
contains a stichometric list of Biblical books which has inner 
marks of a much earlier date (Zahn, ‘perhaps before 500’). It 
contains (1) the can. books of OT and of NT; (2) the antile- 
gomensa of OT and of NT; (8) A. of OT and of NT. Under 
the last heading the following list is given :—Apocrypha of 
OT: (1) Enoch, (2) Patriarchs, (8) Prayer of Joseph, (4) Testa- 
ment of Moses, (5) Assumption of Moses, (6) Abram, (7) Eldad 
and Modad, (8) Elijah, the prophet, (9) Zephaniah, the prophet, 
(10) Zachariah, father of John, [11] Pseudepigrapha of Baruch, 
Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. Apocrypha of NT : (1) Itinerary 
of Paul, (2) Itin. of Peter, (3) Itin. of John, (4) Itin. of Thomas, 
(5) Gospel according to Thomas, (6) Teaching of the Apostles, 
(7, 8) Clement's [two Epistles], (9) [Epistles] of Ignatius, of 
Polycarp, and of Hermas. 

Of the A. of OT, Nos. 1, 2, 4, & are, in whole or in part, 
extant; Nos. 3, 7, 8, 9 are cited as genuine ‘by Origen or some 
still older Church Father.’ They are all Jewish apocalypses, 
1.@. A. in the earliest sense, but the word now carries an 
adverse judgment. This list is repeated in the so-called 
Synopsis of Athanasius. Siiilar, but in some derree inde- 
pendent, is the summary of A. in the anonymous ‘ List of sixty’ 
can. books, which may represent the views of the Eastern 
Church in the 7th cent. After the can. books follows the 
intermediate class of ‘those outside of the siaty’; and then 
‘apocrypha’ as follows :—{1) Adam, (2) Enoch, (3) Lamech, (4) 
Patriarchs, (5) Prayer of Joseph (6) Eldad and Modad, (7) Testa- 
ment of Moses, (8) Assuniption of Moses, (9) Psalms of Solomon, 


(10) Apoc, of Elijah, (11) Vision of Isaiah, (12) Apoc. of Zeph- | 


aniah, (13) Apoc. of Zachariah, (14) Apoc. of Ezra, (15) History of 
James, (16) Apoc. of Peter, (17) Itinerary and Teachings of Lhe 
Apostles, (18) Epistle of Baruabas, (19) Acts of Paul, (20) Apoc. 
of Paul, (21) Didascalia of Clement, (22) Didascalia of Ignatius, 
(23) Didascalia of Polycarp, (24) Gospel ace. to Barnabas, (25) 
Ciospel ace. to Matthew. 

With refcrence to these lists, it is to be noticed that they 
contain in general just those books, Jewish and Christian, 
which were put forth in the first place as A. in the proper 
sense. Not the application but the interpretation of the word 
is changed, in accordance with a changed estimate of the books, 
Once valued by some as even super-can., they are now set apart 
not only from the Canon, but from the class of books that are 
good for private reading. Nevertheless, they stil] stand in a 
recognised class by themselves under the old title Apocrypha, 
and are distinct not only frorm secular or heathen books, but 
from later heretical literature. The great part they played in 
early Church history has so much recognition, 


The Latin Church was further removed from the 
traditional use of the word, and it is not strange 
that we find there various novelties in its applica- 
tion. The greatest extension of its use is found in 
the Deerctuns Gelasii, which presents a list of Bibl. 
books that may be regarded as that of the Rom. 
Synod of 382, under Damasus. After lists of OT 
and NT, and a list of patristic works approved by 
the Church, fellows, under the heading Notitia 
librorum apocryphorum qua non recipiuntur, a list 
of some 60 titles. Only NT A. are given, and to 
these are added (perhaps in later revisions of the 
work) a miscellaneous eollection of books con- 
demned by the Church, including even the works 
of Eusebius, Tertullian, Clement of Alex., ete., to 
each of which, as to the earlier list, the adjective 
apocryphus is added. 

Almost equally novel in Christian usage is 
Jerome's extension of the word in the opposite 
direetion to cover the books of our A., though 
this rests upon Heb. usage, as we know it from 
Origen. ‘Quidquid extra hos [the 22 books of 
Heb. Can.] est, inter ἀπόκρυφα esse ponendum’ 
(Prologus Galeatus). Jerome, i practice, how- 
ever, gives to our A. an intermediate position (see 
below), in substantial harmony with Aufinus, who 
attempted to introduce the Kastern threefold divi- 
sion into the West, and gave the name apocrypha 
to the third class. 

The Western Church, however, did not adopt 
the threefold division. Against Jerome’s theory, 
it included the second division in the first. Neither 
did it extend the word epocrypha to heretical books 
in general, but retained practically its original 
appheation. Another Western novelty, how- 
ever, maintained itself through the middle ages, 
nainely, the interpretation of the word apocryphus 
as meaning obscurity of origin or authorship. 
According to Angustine, the A. were so called 
‘because their obscure origin was not clear to the 
Fathers’ (de Civ. Dew, xv. 23), and he opposes this 
explanation to the idea of heretics, that they ‘are 
to be held in a certain secret authority’ (c. Faust, 
xi. 2). This brought confusion, for the word had 
coine to mean practically non-can., but obscurity of 
origin was not a corresponding conception. So, 
during the middle ages, it was variously modified 
by extending the idea of obseurity or uncertainty 
from the authorship to the truth of a book, or to 
its reception by common consent of the Church. 
Jth, a) in the sense that its author is un- 
known, was received (can.) becanse its truth is 
evident (Hugo de St. Caro, 1240). Job, a*' in the 
same sense, isin the Canon because not uncertainly 
confirmed by the authority of the Church (Hugo de 
St. Victore, ἃ. 1141). 

The usage of Protestantism is prepared by 
Carlstadt in his De canonicis scripturis, 1520, He 
reviews the opinions of Augustine and Jerome, and 
sides with the latter in respect both to the inter- 
pretation of the word and its application to our 
A. Not uncertainty of authorship, but simply 
non-canonicity, is the meaning of the word apocry- 
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phat. We applies the word to the books of our A. 
as an adjective, notasatitle. Through Protestant 
edd. of the Bible, beginning with Luther, the word 
came, by a natural misunderstanding, to be re- 
garded as the title of this particular collection, 
aud the word ‘ pseudepigrapha’ was used of the 
A. proper, which neither Jerome, Carlstadt, nor 
Luther thought of depriving of their old name. 

On the other hand, the name ‘ Apocrypha,’ to 
which a bad sense adhered, contributed to a gradu- 
ally diminishing regard for the books now so called. 

Conclusions.—(1) The word apocryphal was used 
before the Reformation quite consistently of a 
certain class of books, namely, the Jewish and 
Jewish - Christian Apocalypses, which we call 
Pseudepigrapha, and the Apocrypha of the NT, 
still so called, made up largely of the books of 
Gnostic and other sects. These are properly secret 
or hidden books in their formal claim and in their 
contents, if not originally in their actual use. 

(2) Jewish Rabbis applied a synonymous word, 
genuzim, to books ‘hidden,’ ὁ.6. withdrawn and 
Withheld from public (synagogue) use by the 
Jewish authorities, and so made uncanonical. 
This ‘hiding’ (the verb is used more often than 
the adjective) might happen to books in no sense 
of hidden origin or meaning. Through Origen and 
Jerome, the Jewish word seems to have had some 
influence upon the Christian. 

(3) The Catholic Church, however, did not first 
make books a® by excluding them from the Canon 
(the verb is not used), but it decided that the 
A, already existing under that name were not to 
be regarded as sacred scriptures, since publicity and 
universality were marks of genuineness and truth. 
The secret hooks of sects were, as such, spurious 
and false. 

(4) It was therefore easy to forget that A. was 
the original name of these books, and to regard 
it as expressing the judgment of the Church concern- 
ing them. Those books were hidden which belonged 
to sects, which lacked common, open usage by 
the Church. A“ meant, not received by the Church. 
But since books which the Church received were 
thereby proved apostolic, a non-apostolic and 
obscure origin was a mark of A. 

(5) Protestantism went over to the Jewish usage, 
applying the word to the books withdrawn by it 
from the commonly accepted Canon, though this 
no longer meant withdrawn from public reading and 
common use, but only from full authority for 
doctrine. Protestants thus came to apply the word 
to books used with the canon in church service, not 
disapproved but recommended as good and useful, 
not secret or Indden in origin, meaning, or use. 
The evil name, however, helped to lower the first 
estimate of the books. 

ii. THE APOCRYPHA IN JUDAISM. —1. 
ORIGIN OF THE COLLECTION.—In order to under- 
stand the origin and historical sienificance of the 
collection of books which we call the A., it is 
necessary to survey the work of the Jewish scribe, 
for in the scribe the literary history of Judaism 
centres. - 

(a) The Work of the Jewish Scribes.—This can, in 
a general way, be divided into (A) the collecting 
and editing of the sacred books, (3) the preduction 
of new books. The transition between the two 
was madc by the tr. or paraphrasing, and the 
interpretation of the sacred books. More particu- 
larly, (A) the seribes collected and edited (1) the 
Law ; (2) the Prophets, ‘former’ and ‘latter’; (3) the 
rest of the religious literature of the nation, the so- 
called Hagiographa. (B 1) In connexion with this 
3rd Canon, which contains some independent work 
of the scribes, the production of other books of 
similar character was encouraged (6... the A.); 
(2) with the Maccabzean crisis came a revival of 


prophecy, and the production of books interpreting 
and imitating those of the 2nd Canon (apocalypses, 
or apocrypha proper); (3) the interpretation of the 
lst Canon, the Law, always a chief task of the 
scribes, was especially stimulated after the de- 
struction of Jerus., and resulted in the Mishna 
and 'l'almud. 

The synagogue was the centre of the seribe’s 
literary activity ; and the centre of the synagogue 
service was the Law. The religious instruction of 
the people in the religion of the law was his aim. 
His collection of other sacred books was for the 
sake of their public reading in the synagogue 
service, in exposition and enforcement of the Law. 
Such public reading was the mark and meaning of 
canonicity. The translations (Targumim) and 
commentaries (Midrashim) that accompanied the 
reading were for the same end, the religious teach- 
ing of the community, and were free and oral 
before they were fixed in writing. 

The order of the independent work of the scribes 
sketched above (B) reverses the order of their work 
as editors (A). This sequence is not to be over- 
pressed, The editing of the scribes involved, especi- 
ally at first, independent work, in the way of com- 
ment as well as selection and arrangement; on the 
other hand, their independent writing was always 
based on tradition. Perhaps in the case of none 
of the books of the scribes have we original works 
in the proper sense. The stories of haggadists and 
the visions of secrs are revisions and elaborations 
of traditional material. Further, the three lines 
of independent work outlined existed side by side, 
and the order given is only that of the first preval- 
ence of each kind of work. Gr. influence favoured 
the first, the Maccabean reaction the second, and 
the fall of the nation the third. Of the products 
of the first kind, some gained admission into the 
3rd Canon (Hagiographa), and so became the com- 
inon property of Pal. and Alex. Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. But as they were especially congenial 
to Jews who fell most under Gr. influence, some 
of them were preserved, others contributed, by 
Alex. Jews. So far as they gained a place in the 
Gr. Bible, these, too, passed over to Christianity 
(the A.). Products of the 2nd class we have con- 
sidered under i. 1. Writings of the first and 
second kinds are called by Jews Haggada, while 
the third, the elaboration and definition of the 
Law, is called Halacha. The A., then, are to be 
viewed in close connexion, on the one side, with 
the Hagiographa, and, on the other, with later 
developments of the Jewish Haggada. 

(6) The Apocrypha in relation to the Hagio- 
grapha.—That the three divisions of the Jewish 
Canon (compare the list at the beginning of this 
article) represent three successive collections, 
widely separated in time, and that they stood 
originally, in the Jewish view, in a decreasing 
order of authority and importance, are ascertained 
facts in the history of OT Canon. The Hagio- 
erapha is, then, a relatively late collection of 
books on the whole late in origin, and, according 
to the Jewish view, inferior in authority to Law 
and Prophets. The order of books composing it 
is variously given, and the limits of the collection 
were open to dispute long after the Law and 
Prophets were closed. In regard to Ca, Ke, 
and Est, there were still differences of opinion up 
to the time of Akiba (c. 110-135 A.D.). 

The Bk of Ps owes its place here to the fact that 
its use was in the temple, not in the synagogue. 
Apart from Ps and La, the Hagiographa consists 
of (1) history, in continuation of that told in Kings 
(Ezr-Neh); (2) history retold with a view to 
instruction (Ch)*; (3) stories, based on history 


*In the Midrashic treatment of history, Ch follows still 
older attempts (see 2 Ch 2427 1322), 
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or tradition, told to illustrate religious truth (Ru, 
Est, Ca(?), Dn). In Job the transition is made 
from story to (4) ethical and philosophical books 
(Pr, Ee). 

Under similar headings fall the contents of 
the A. (1) History proper is found in 1 Mac. (2) 
History and story are retold with edifying em- 
bellishments. 1 Es is made up of extracts from 
2 Ch (35. 36), Ezr, and Neh, with an additional 
story of the wisdom of Zorobabel (3-5°). This 
Midrash perhaps preceded the literal tr. of Ch, 
Ezr, Neh, into Greek. Such an Haggadic addition 
to history was Pr. Man (suggested by 2 Ch 3317: 13). 
Est appears in the LXX only in the form of a 
midrash, in which, among other things, are supplied 
the letter referred to. in 3%, prayers of Mordecai 
and Esther at 4’, the decree mentioned in 8. 
Dn is similarly enlarged by a prayer and song 
at 3°, and the new stories of Daniel’s wisdom, Sus 
and Bel. Even the late Maccabiean history is 
treated in the Haggadic way in 2 Mac, an epitome 
of a larger work by Jason of Cyrene, which adorns 
the history with legendary elements to make of it 
a sermon on the Pharisaic religion. 3 and 4 Mac 
are found usually in the LXX, though not in the 
A. 3 Mac is a poor example of moralising under 
the form of history ; and 4 Mac makes an incident 
in the Maceabzean story the text for a philosophical 
treatise on the lordship of the religious reason 
over the passions. (3) Of new stories the A. 
contains two famous examples, To and Jth; 
Tobit teaching the reward for the individual of 
a faithful life of Pharisaic righteousness; Judith 
connecting a patriotism like Esther’s with regard 
for a ceremonially correct life. (4) Direct moral 
and religious instruction (‘ethical Haggada,’) is 
represented by Sir and Wis, the one a Pal. con- 
tinuation, the other a Hel. development of the 
earlier wisdom books. As in the Hagiographa one 
book, Dn, makes the transition from story to 
prophecy, so in the A., Bar and the Ep. of 
Jeremy are ΠΡ Ἐν in character. It is not, 
however, with prophecy nor with law, but with 
history and story, that both Hagiographa and A. 
have ehiefly to do (cf. the use made of Dn by 
Hellenists [LX Xj and by later Palestinians [ Enoch, 
ete.]. The line between history and story is in 
both an uncertain one, as history, too, is told for 
religious, not for scientific purposes. With stories 
and with proverbial sayings the Jewish Rabbis 
long continued to oecupy themselves. The value of 
these forms of religious instruction no one will 
question in view of the gospels. As to the relative 
worth of their use in the Hagiographa and the A.., 
a fair judgment, apart from doctrinal considera- 
tions, will strongly justify the choice of the Pales- 
tinians, taking the two collections as wholes. A 
relation between them is, however, not to be 
denied, and is grounded in their history. 

(c) Palestinian and Lellenistie Elements in the 
Apoerypha.—The a books of the LXX were in 
part translations of Pal. (Heb.) books, in part 
original writings of Greek Jews; but it is not 
possible to draw the line between the two with 
security. As the LXX was recognised asatr., one 


would expect that translations would more readily | 


find their way into it. Yet the Hel. scribes 
were busy writers, especially in the lines which 
the A. follows (history, story, wisdom). 
contains its own testimony that it was written in 
Heb. and tr. by the writer’s grandson into Greek. 
1 Mae was undoubtedly a Heb. book, and Jerome 
(if not Origen) knew it in the original. Jth and 
To, Jerome knew in ‘ Chaldee,’ and a Heb. original 
is almost certain. The Ad. Est may be Heb., or 
at least similar additions may have arisen in Pal. 


in connexion with the yearly celebration of Purim. | 


Pr. Man may have been Ifeb., and even 1 Es, if it 


Sir | 


‘long the only Canon, remained supreme. 


“ara the LXX 2 Es [Ezr-Neh], may have 
ad a Heb. precursor. Of the Ad. Dn, Sus 
turns on a Gr. play on words. Wis and 2, 3, and 
4 Mac were eertainly Greek. 

2, USE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE CANON.—(a) Jn Hellenistic Judaism.— 
The a® books are found in all MSS of the LXX, 
scattered among the books of the Heb. Canon 
without discrimination. These MSS are, indced, 
all of Christian origin, and some of them even 
contain Christian songs; but, apart from these, they 
undoubtedly represent the O'T which was current 
among the Gr. Jews and used in Gr. synagogues 
in the apostolic and early post-apostolic age. 
The additions to the Heb. Canon are not only of 
Jewish origin, but are, as a whole, books which 
would interest Gr. Jews, but would not specially 
interest Christians, since the prophetic element in 
them is conspicuously small. The addition of 
these books by Christians would be inexplicable. 
The prescrvation of this longer ΟἿ by Christians 
only, is naturally explained by the fact that 
soon after 70 A.D. Hel. Judaism in the distinct 
sense ceased to exist, giving place either to 
rabbinical Judaism or to Christianity; so that 
the earlier difference regarding the limits of 
sacred Seriptures between Pal. and Alex. Jews 
survived only as a difference between Jews and 
Christians. 

We must not, however, conclude that the A. 
had been in the strict sense canonized by Alex. 
Judaism. Their place among Scriptures is rather 
due, in part, to the supreme dignity of the Law; in 
part to the broad view of inspiration current 
among Hellenists. Im a more exclusive way 
than in later Pal. Judaism, the Pent. was to 
Alexandrians the sacred Scripture, the Canon by 
pre-eminence. It was such to Philo. In this 
respect the Alexandrians perhaps remained at the 
standpoint of the earHer Palestinians of the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B.c. When Alex. Judaism was 
founded, the Law was the Canon of Judaism. 
The work of the 70 concerned it alone (Aristeas). 
The tr. of the other books into Greek in Egypt went 
on, in part, side by side with the formation of the 
2nd and 38rd Canons in Pal. That the suc- 
ceeding translators disregarded the Pal. distine- 
tion of Prophets and Hagiographa, and arranged 
the books, after the Law, topically, though in 
no fixed order, indicates their different view of 
these books. The relatively freer tr. points in the 
same direction; and this freedom passes over by 
natural degrees into the incorporation of explana- 
tory and illustrative additions of less or greater 
extent. For this procedure the Pal. translators 
of OT into Aram. (Targumim) had perhaps already 
set the example. That, finally, Sir and \Wis should 
be put in connexion with the Solomonic books, 
making, with Ps and Job, a volume of poetry, 
or that, in connexion with Est, Jth and To should 
be inserted, cannot seem strange. This was made 
easier by the Hel. view of inspiration. While 
Palestinians inclined to limit inspiration to the 
age of the prophets, long ended, the Alexandrians 
regarded the divine spirit as still active, and viewed 
as inspiration the experience of the thinker and 


writer in moments of special clearness of insight 


and exaltation of feeling. 

Against the evidence that the LAX contained 
a*! books, Philo’s silence is inconclusive. Philo’s 
text is the Pent. It is true that he cites none of 
the A., but in the prophetic Canon he passes by 
Ezk and all the minor prophets except Hos and 
Zee; and of the Hagiographa, except Ps, he makes 
almost no use, citing Pr twice, Job and Ch once, 


and Dn and the five Megilloth not at all. 


(6) In Palestinian Judaism.—Here, too, the ἜΠ 
he 
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Jewish scribes regarded the prophets as those who 
gave an authoritative interpretation of the Law, 
handing on the Mosaic tradition from the elders to 
the seribes. The Law has always had the chief 
place in the synagogue service, the prophets an 
important secondary place, the Hagiographa a 
place altogether subordinate. JT'or a long time 
these different collections could not be written on 
the same roll. As they did not form one volume, 
it was the easier to keep them distinct in use and 
estimation. ‘T'he books of the 2nd and 3rd Canons 
were, however, according to the Jewish view, 
inspired, and this in the end distinguished them 
from all later books. Jos (6. Ap. 1. 8) says that 
the prophets ‘ learned the earliest and most ancient 
events by inspiration of God, and wrote down the 
events of their own times plainly, 85 they 
occurred.’ ‘But from Artaxerxes [Est] to our 
times all events have indeed been written down ; 
but these late books are not deemed worthy of the 
same credit, because the exact succession of the 
prophets was wanting.’ By the use of the formal 

rineiple that with Malachi prophecy ceased (cf. 
Mal 45.686. Zee 13°, 1 Mac 4:9 947 14"), though they 
could use the test only uneritically, the scribes 
drew the line between Hagiographa and A., or 
justified the line already drawn by the popular 
religious sense. All the Hagiographa could be 
regarded as meeting this test,* but Sir and 1 Mace, 
which were the most valued books of the A., could 
not. 

It is true that Jesus Sirach himself does not 
share this (later) view of inspiration. He may 
represent the earher Pal. standpoint, from which 
Alexandrianism took its start. For him the Law 
is supreme. It is the embodied Wisdom of God 
(243), In some sense his knowledge is all derived 
froin it (991. ὃ 24°), On the other hand, between 
the prophets and the high priest of his own time 
he makes no sharp distinction (44-49); and for 
himself he claims an inspiration like that of the 
prophet (οἵ. 39°* with 48%, and see 110 2.451. 82 5] 194.) 

The step from Sir to the Hellenistic Wis is 
not great. Here, too, the Law is the supreme 
revelation (e.g. 18,1 and here, too, in answer to 
prayer (cf. Sir 39°), the spirit of wisdom is given to 
men, that spirit which is the life and reason of the 
world, and which ‘generation after generation 
enters into holy souls and makes friends of God 
and prophets’ (737, cf. chs. 1. 6 ff.). 

Apart from 4 Ezr, which, not being in the LXX, 
does not deserve consideration at this point, the 
other books of the A. make no claim to be 
reckoned among saered Scriptures. 

It is not easy to estimate the significance of the 
fact that we have no evidence in Jewish books that 
they were ever so regarded. Disputes are recorded 
regarding the exclusion of books of the Canon, but 
none regarding the admission of a*! books. Yet it 
should be said that the Jewish Rabbis usually 
covered up the tracks of past wanderings from 
the straight path that led to their own position. 
That additions to Dn and Est, and books like To 
and Jth, were once current among the Hagiographa 
in Pal. isnot impossible. Josephus uses 1 Mac, 1 Es, 
and Ad. Est, without distinction from can. books 
as historical sources, and even says that he has 
written his whole history ‘as the sacred books 
record it’ (Ané. xx. xi. 2, ef. Pro. § 3). Yet he 
counts 22 books, and excludes from the first rank 
all later than Est. In his time, then, the line had 
been drawn. 

In the rabbinical writings there are many 

* Baba bathra 14 ascribes Job to Moses, Ru to Samuel, Ps to 
David, Ca and Kc to Tlezekiah and his friends, Dn and Est to 
the men of the Great Synagogue, Ch to Ezra and Nehemiah. 

+ The identification of Wisdom with the Law is found also in 


Bar 3%f 4, Judith and Tobit and his son are exaroples of the 
glorification of the Law in life. 
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citations from Sir; Zunz* counts 40, among 
them some ‘in a manner usual only of Scripture 
passages,’ and some as late as the 4th cent, 
which speak of it as one of the Kethubhim, Some 
doubt, at least, regarding its canonicity is 
robable. Of Ad. Est some traces exist in Heb. 
iterature. Haggadie stories concerning Dn, 
among them traces of Bel, are found. The Mac- 
cabzean legend of the mother and seven sons 
(2 Mac, 4 Mac) was a favourite theme of rabbinical 
Midrashim. Yet 1 Mac, which Jerome knew in 
Heb., seems to have left no trace in rabbinical 
books. The legend of Judith is found, though in 
a form very difierent from the LXX, and Tobit is 
still extant in Heb. Jerome says the Jews had 
Jth and To, and regarded them as _ historical 
but not as canonical; while Origen says they did 
not possess them even among their A. 

3. THE KELATION OF THE APOCRYPHA TO THE 
RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES AND PARTIES OF JUDAISM. 
—Of a theology of the A. it is unhistorical to 
speak. The collection presents the ideas of no one 
man or party, of no one period or place. The 
theology, or the religions ideas of each book, may 
be treated (see separate articles), or a history of 
the religious ideas and movemenis in Judaism in a 
given period (e.g. 200 B.c.-100 A.D.) may be under- 
taken, in which these books will be inportant 
sources; but the historian of theology cannot 
separate the A. from the later can. books on the 
one side, and from Philo and saan, the 
Pseudepigrapha and the early rabbinical literature, 
ou the other. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made 
regarding the relation of these books to the chief 
religious tendencies and parties of Judaism. 

The main distinction in the post-exilic Jewish 
religion was that between the priest, whose sphere 
was the temple and its cultus, and the scribe, 
whose activity centred in the synagogue and the 
law. The centre of gravity seems to have shifted 
gradually from the temple to the synagogue, from 
priestly ritual to the legalism of the scribes, whose 
work made it possible for Jews in the Dispersion, 
out of reach of the temple, to live religious lives, 
and prepared Judaism to survive the loss of its 
temple. The Hagiographa stands, as a whole, at 
the earlier stage, beginning with the Ps, the book 
of temple devotion, and ending with the great 
temple history of Ch, Ezr, Neh. The five Megil- 
loth also came into connexion with the cultus by 
their use at the national feasts, though it is not 
known how early this happened. On the other 
hand, there is no early evidence of the regular use 
of Hagiographa in the synagogue service, and of 
the seribes’ legalism they contain little. Only 
Dn, perhaps the latest book in this collection, can 
be ealled Pharisaic in tendency. 

In the A., on the other hand, the legal pre- 
dominates over the priestly interest. Sir, perhaps 
its oldest book, shows a transition from the priestly 
standpoint of Ch (to which belongs 1 Hs) to 
the legal standpoint of the seribes (Zunz). The 
writer delights in the temple and the Ingh pnest’s 
impressive ceremony, and dwells upon Aaron much 
more at length than upon Moses (ch. 45), and with 
still more enthusiasm upon the Simon whose minis- 
trations he had himself witnessed (ch. 50); while 
Ezra, the patron saint of the Rabbis, is passed by 
in his praise of famous men. Yet he praises also 
the law as the wisdom of God (see above), and 
clorifies the office of the seribe (387*%* 3011), 

Bui it was especially the Maccabiean crisis that 
sharpened the contrast between the two tendencies. 
The desecration of the temple by Antiochus was 
the occasion of the war. The recovery and recon- 
secration of the temple was the great deed οἱ 

* Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, ἃ Aufl. 1892, p. 106. 
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Judas. This meant to the scribes the re-observance 
of the law, and with that they were content. I[t 
meant to Judas the first step toward a recovery of 
political independence. Judaism was organised 
about its temple. Its supreme authority was the 
high priest. So that the Maccabzean princes coveted 
the high priesthood as a political power, and finally 
gained it. But this was a violation of the law, 
and alienated the legalists, who became a party of 
separatists, Pharisees, with the scribes at their 
head and the synagogue as their institution. 
Against them the adherents of the temple and the 
new high priests becaine an opposing party, the 
Sadducees. The priestly: tendency issued in a 
political party, the scribal in a religious party; 
and in the conflict of these parties the inner his- 
tory of Judaism chiefly consisted until the fall of 
Jerusalem. Since Sadduccisni was bound up with 
the temple and the national life, it ceased to be after 
the destruction of temple and State; and since its 
views were as obnoxious to Christianity as to sur- 
viving Judaism, none of its distinct literary pro- 
ducts could survive. The A., however, owing 
partly to its Alex. selection, partly to its com- 
paratively early date, is not a purely Pharisaic 
product, and stands aside from the controversy 
etween the two parties of which we know (from 
the Pharisaic side) in Ps-Sol, Enoch, ete. Two 
books of the A. are Sadducean in tendency. 
Sirach writes before the Maccabsean wars, so that 
his book can be called Sadducean only by anticipa- 
tion. Sadducean in tone was not only his attach- 
ment to the temple and the priesthood (above), but 
also his reserve in regard to angeis, his sceptical 
attitude as to demons (2157) and the future life (e.g. 
1727-82 1411-19 4]1-4), perhaps his insistence on the 
entire freedom of man (15!-!" 17%7), and his spirit 
of liberality toward outside sources of knowledge 
and culture (e.g. 39). There is, indeed, a polemic 
against a Pharisaic spirit of ceremonialism in 
3418-26 35 te 

1 Mac follows the crisis out of which the parties 
arose, but precedes their serious conflicts. ‘The 
writer's adiniration for Judas and his brothers, 
‘through whose hand salvation was given to Israel,’ 
is unbounded (5%, cf, 3)9 97% 13°68 14% 16? etc.). 
He paints Simon’s reign in thoroughly Messianic 
colours (144-), and in the decision that ‘until a 
trustworthy prophet should arise .. . Simon should 
be their prince and high priest for ever,’ his political 
and religious creed was sumined up. It was the 
creed of Sadduccism. Sadducean also is the 
writer’s attachment to the laws and customs of 
the nation, and his opposition to innovations (921-38 
321. 29 659 etc.); but laws are for the strengthening and 
safety of the nation, and, when the observance of 
even so sacred a law as the Sabbath exposed the 
nation to danger, its non-observance was decreed 
(282-9), He looks to the valour of the hero to win 
victories (no miracle even in 9° 5% 1197-74); as Jos. 
says, ‘The Sadducees take away fate . .. we are 
ourselves the causes of good,’ etc. (Ant. XIII. y. 9). 
His interest is in man more than in God, and in 
the present nore than in the future. 

The essence of Pharisaism was that it gave 
religion (.6. legalism) the first place. The Sadducee 
attempted to further the welfare of the individual 
and ef the nation by direct means (politics, war, 
ete.); the Pharisaic faith was that if the individual 
and the community kept the law, God would by a 
supernatural act secure their welfare. The Saddu- 
cees would set aside the law in smaller things 


(Sabbath), or in greater (high priesthood), when | 


circumstances required. ‘To the Pharisee the law 
was inviolable, whatever the extremity. This is 
the principle of Pharisaism. Out of it various 
developments issued. 


ence, the scribes put about it a ‘hedge’ of addi- 
tional precautionary rules, the [lalacha, or oral 
law, which the Sadducees did not recognise. The 
belief that well-being was God’s reward for the 
observance of the law, and inisfortune His punish- 
ment for its transgression, though applied at first 
to the present life and lot of men and nations, 
might casily be referred to the future, and foster 
the thought of a coming national glory for Israel, 
aud of an individual hfe after death. It might 
also stimulate the belief in miracles and in angels 
and demons as agents of God’s blessings and judg- 
ments. Yet these marks of later Pharisaism are 
not uniformly or conspicuously present in the A. 

Fasting is almost the only addition which we 
find to the Mosaie law (To 12°, Jth 8° etc., cf. Dn 
9° 10%), with a further ascetic emphasis upon ‘the 
laws regarding food (Jth 10° 1113 12)-2, '['o 12%, Ad. 
Est 1417, 2 Mac 557 67). The creed of the Bk of 
Jth is that no enemy can prevail against Israel 
so long as it keeps the ceremonial law, but if it 
breaks it, under whatever stress, it will fall (5171:21 
119-19 g!7-20), Moreover, Judith’s deliverance of the 
nation is conditioned upon her individual fulfilment 
of the law even amid the greatest difficulties (8° 
12}*), This is true Pharisaism, and yet the book 
contains neither Messianic hope, nor rewards after 
death (167 is not to be so understood), nor miracle, 
nor angel. Tobit illustrates the Pharisaic prin- 
ciple in the life of an individual. Legal righteous- 
ness is rewarded by deliverance from evil, long life 
and prosperity ; while sin is always punished by 
evil, and all evil is due to sin (3'8 12-2! ]4%-8-15), 
Here angels and demons play a far greater part 
than in any other book of the A. The national hope 
also is expressed (13. 14*7), but there is no resur- 
rection. ‘The Bk of Bar contains the national hope 
(230-85 425-37 51-9), but no individual resurrection. 
2 Mac views the work of Judas as an illustration 
of Pharisaism. It knows of no laxity regarding 
the law (cf. 5% 6% 8% 1998 151), The history is 
helped forward by angels and miracles and signs 
(Brees Hate OF TOME 118 154), The national hope 
finds frequent expression (17779 2¢) ete.); and, 
here only in the A., the resur. of the bodies of the 
righteous is insisted upon (7% 1+ 14 36 1 191. 7448), 

It is evident that the later marks of Pharisaism 
(cf. Ac 23°°) were not uniformly present. Legalism 
stands as the characteristic mark. ‘This is the 
book of the commandiments of God, and the law 
that endureth for ever. AJ] they that hold it fast 
are destined for life, but such as leave it shall die’ 
(Bar 4!). And since the law of life was Israel’s 
law, with legalism went particularism. ‘O Israel, 
happy are we! for the things that are pleasing to 
God are made known unto us’ (Bar 4). Of this 
feeling, and the corresponding contempt for other 
peoples, passing over, in times of trouble, into 
jealousy and hatred, there is enough in the A. 
it inspires Ad. Est as it does Est itself. Jth and 
2 Mac are dominated by it. It is a presupposition 
of To (413 etc.). Even Sir sharesit, though his ruling 
interest 1s in the individual, not in the nation 
(esp. 361-17, οἱ, 24, and in 44—50, e.g. 47%"). Only 
the Hel. Bk of Wis rises to a broader view. 
In chs. 10-19 the special care of God for Isracl 
is shown. ‘In every way thou didst magnify 
thy people, and glorify them, ... standing by 
them in every time and place’ (19%). But while 
Israel is God’s son (18, cf.4), He also loves aJ] men 
(1124-25 §” 113), and His judgments are remedial 
(122%), Nor, in spite of the first impression of 37° 
5-23 (ef, 47-19), does the writer hold to a future 
earthly glory for Israel. The consummation 18 
heavenly (immortality of the soul, here frst in 
Jewish books), and is morally conditioned. 

The Essenic type of Pharisaism is represented 


That the law might never be broken by inadyert- | only in 4 Ezr, which does not properly belong to 
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the collection. Here only do we find a personal 
Messiah. Hel. Judaism, which stood at one side 
of the conflict between Pharisee and Sadducee, 
is represented by Wis, which, though it sets the 
religious life and faith in contrast to worldliness 
and scepticism, puts no stress on ceremonialisin, 
but interprets the law in a more ethical sense, 
and reviews the history of Israel to ilustrate the 
beneficent rule of God’s wisdom, rather than the 
inviolableness of His law. 

But 4 Ezr cannot be treated apart from other 
apocalypses, nor Wis apart from other products 
of Hellenism. 

It is chiefly in these two isolated books that 
foreign clements are prominent. Apart from these, 
and the (Pers. ?) angelology of To, the A. stands 
in the main on (later) OT ground in its views of 
God, of man, and of the world. 

ni. THE APOCRYPHA IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.—1. IN THE New TESTAMENT.—The 
writers of NT used almost exclusively the LAX 
OT, and we have no reason to suppose that a! 
additions were wanting at that time. There are 
no direct citations from A.; this, however, is true 
also of the disputed books, Song, Ee, and Est 
as well as of Jos and Ezr-Neh. The Pent., 
the Prophets, and the Pss were, for obvious 
reasons, most frequently cited. The other books 
of the Hagiographa, and the A., offered far fewer 
material points of contact with Christianity, and 
would not be allowed the same value in argument 
by Jews. An acquaintance with a! books is, how- 
ever, generally recognised in the case of some NT 
writers. Thus there are parallelisms between 
Ja and Sir (eg. Ja 115 and Sir 5”), between 
He and Wis (eg. He 13 and Wis 735), and be- 
tween Paul and Wis (ef. Ko 97 with Wis 15’; 
Ro 17-32 with Wis 11. 18.15; 2 Co 5!*4 with Wis 
9), which reveal familiarity with this literature, 
but which do not imply that authority was ascribed 
to it. The question of the relation of the A. to 
the Canon cannot be decided on the ground of NT 
usage. 

2. IN THE EASTERN CnhurncH.—There is peculiar 
difficulty in determining the place of the A. in 
relation to the Canon in the E. Church because 
of the conflict between different lines of evidence. 
We shall consider (a) Original Usage, (Ὁ) Scholarly 
Theory, (c) Manuscripts, (a) Versions, (6) The later 
Greek Church. 

(a) Original Usage.*—The Christian Church used 
the LXX as its OT Scripture, and the Church 
Fathers cite all parts of it with similar formulas. 
1 and 2 Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and the 
Teaching of the Twelve, contain allusions to a 
by the side of can. books, Irenzus cites Ad. Dn, 


Bar, and Wis; Tertullian—Sir, Wis, Ad. Dn, 
and Bar; Clem. Alex.—Sir, Wis, Bar, To, 
Ad. Dn; Cyprian—Sir, Wis, To, Bar; all 


with the formulas (‘it is written,’ ‘Scripture 
says,’ etc.) used of can. works. This usage con- 
tinues to be the prevailing one, and Origen can 
appeal to the universal practice of the Church from 
the beginning against the appeal of Africanus to 
the authority of the Heb. Canon. 

(b) Scholarly Theory.—The LXX came to Chris- 
tianity from the synagogue of Hel. Judaism, and 
with 1t was accepted the theory of the inspiration 
and sacredness of this translation. The story of 
its origin, told by Aristeas of the Pent., was ex- 
tended to the whole, and heightened into absolute 
miracle. (Justin, Dial. 68. 71. 84; Iren. iii. 21. 
24; Tertul. Apol. 18; Clem. Strom. i. 38. 148. 
149; Origen, ad Afric. 4; Cyril, Cat. iv. 34; Epi- 
phanius, de mens.). But on the other hand, when- 
ever the books of OT are counted, the number is 
given as 22 (24), and is expressly derived from the 

* See the references in Schiirer, J7 JP §§ 32. 33. 


Jewish (Heb.) Canon. That the LXX was a tr. 
of the Heb. was, of course, never lost sight of, 
but it was an inspired tr., sanctified by Christian 
use from the apostles onwards. The discrepancy 
between the two was obvious, and yet could not be 
given its natural weight. The question of the 
status of the A. depended upon the relative im- 
portance given to traditional Christian usage and 
current Jewish usage, summarily expressed in the 
number 22, or to practice and theory, and upon 
new theories devised for their adjustment. 

Five possibilities seemed open: (1) To insert the 
A. in OT in such a way as to retain the number 
22. (2) To introduce some of thé most valued 
A. inte NT (as distinctively Christian posses- 
sions), or to append them at the end. (3) To make 
a third class of books, between can. and uncan. 
in dignity. (4) To give up the Heb. for the LXX 
Canon, making theory square with practice. (5) To 
give up the LXX for the Heb., making practice 
square with theory. The first three ways are 
followed, with more or less combination, in the 
East, the fourth finally by Rome, the fifth finall 
by Protestantism, though in neither case wit 
entire consistency, since, in the Vulg., the LAX 
has been considerably modified in accordance with 
the Heb., and in the Prot. Bible the order of the 
Vulg. (and LXX) has been retained. 


It isimportant to set forth the place of the A. in the various 
theoretical Canons of Eastern writers somewhat in detail. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis (c. 150-170 A.p.) learned from Jews 
or Jewish Christians in Pal. the contents of OT. His list (Euseb. 
iv. 26. 18, 14) contains only the books of the Heb. (omitting Est), 
but the titles and order (?) are from the LXX [Ch after 
K, Proph. after Poet. books; so in general: (1) History, 
(2) Poetry, (3) Prophecy}. It cannot be certainly inferred that 
Jer and Dn were without the a! additions. Zhe Muratorian 
Fragment (175-200 A.D.) contains only NT (whether OT was 
originally given is uncertain); but it inserts Wis between 
2 Jn and Rev (as by Philo?), and gives to the Shepherd the 
position of a book that is to be privately, not publicly, read. Its 
place is not among prophets or apostles, but also not among 
heretical books. The writer makes use of the second solution 
of the problem and suggests the third. 

Origen (c. 185-254) deals with the problem with the fullest 
knowledge. His great Hexapla testifies to the importance of 
the problem presented by the deviating texts of OT Scripture, 
and gave him minute familiarity with the divergence of the 
LXX from the Heb. In his Com. on Psalms (Eus. vi. 25. 1) he 
gives a list of the 22 books of the Heb. Canon, apparently like 
Melito’s, with the addition of Est. But he begins the use of 
the first solution of the problem above suggested by including 
in Jer not only La, but Ep. Jer (Bar?). Moreover, he says 
that 1 and 2 Ezr were counted as one book. ‘This would 
be understood by Gr. readers as referring, not to the Heb. 
Ezr and Neh, but to the LXX 1 Es and 2 Es [= Ezr+ 
Neh). He mentions ‘the Maccabzan books’ at the end of his 
list as outside of the Canon. But from the Ep. to Africanus we 
learn that this Heb. Canon was not regarded by Origen as of 
final validity for Christians. He criticises the theory of a Heb. 
Canon on the ground of traditional Christian practice (7.e. he sup: 
plements the first by the fourth solution). His view is that the 
present is not the original Heb. Canon, since Jewish rulers and 
elders hid from the people passages that might bring them 
into discredit (§ 9). On this ground Susanna is defended, 
though it is now among the Jewish A. But To and Jth, 
which the Jews do not possess even among their ‘ hidden’ 
books, are to be retained simply on the ground of Christian 
usage. Providence must have guided the practice of the 
Church, and Judaism is not to dictate to Christianity (the 
Catholic principle). j 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerus. (Cat. iv. 38-36, c. 348 a.D.), insista 
with equal stress upon the number 22, that of the Heb. Canon, 
and the authority of the usage of the Church. His list of 
22 (12 historical, 5 poetical, and 5 prophetical) he seems to 
regard as that of the LXX in current use. His Jer includes 
Bar, and his Dn (and Est?) the additions. He declares that 
the books not read in the churches are not to be read in private, 
and, after all, himself cites Wis as by Solomon (Caé. ix. 2, 16). 

The Synod of Laodicea (c. 360) affirms Oyril’s list, with 
minor changes of order. The list in Apost. Canon, 85, is also 
Cyril’s, with the addition, at the end of the histories, of 1-3 
Mac. On the other hand, the metrical lists of Gregory of Naz. 
(d. 390) and Amphilochius, though following the same order, 
seem to have omitted the a“ additions as wellas Est, Ὁ 

Epiphanius (6. 315-408) moves in the opposite direction. 
Like Cyril, he regarded the LXX as the inspired tr. of the 22 
books of the Heb. Canon; but besides 1 Es, Bar, Ep. Jer and 
Ad. Dn, he seems to have included, under Est (with Ad. ?) 
To and Jth; and, against Cyril, he introduces an intermediate 
class of writings, not ‘in the ark,’ but yet ‘good and useful.’ 
Here belong Wis and Sir, which he puts after NT in his list 
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(Her. 76, cf. Hoer. 86, de mens. 4). He thus provides for the 
practical recognition of all the A. except; Mac and Pr. Man. 
There are still other books, apocrypha proper, some of which 
the Seventy translate, upon which he does not wholly shut 
the door (de mers. 5. 10). : 

Athanasius, in his 39th Easter Letter (367 A.D.), carries 
through more consistently the third solution. His 22 books 
include Bar, Ep. Jer, 1 Es (Ὁ, Ad. Dn. But after NT he 
adds, ‘for greater exactness,’ that there are other books outside 
of these, not canonized, but stamped by the Fathers as books to 
be read by catechumens for their instruction, These are Wis, 
Sir, Est, Jth, To, Aid. and Shepherd. They are called ἀναγι- 
vwr'x oeevee, DOOkS to be read, t.e. by catechumens, _ 

The threefold division is followed by the list in the 
Chron. of Nicephorus, which, after the 22 books of OT and 
the 26 of NT, gives ‘disputed’ books of OT, viz. 1-3 Mac, 
Wis, Sir, Ps-Sol, Est, Jth, Sus, To. There follow the disputed 
books of NT (Apoc. of Jn and of P, Ep. Bar and Gospel of 
Hebrews), and, finally, the ‘apocrypha’ of OT and NT (above). 
Here the A. are books whose canonicity is in dispute, av7Agyo- 
μένῳ. The name and the estimate differ essentially from 
Athanasius, though both are copied in the Synopsis of (Pseudo) 
Athanasius. 

In the ‘ List of 60,’ after the 60 can. books of OT and NT, 
follow, as ‘ outside of the 60,’ Wis, Sir, 1-4 Mac, Est, Jth, To. 
After these come the ‘apocrypha’ (above). 

We find then in the lists of writers of the 
E. Church, from the 2nd to the 6th or 7th cent., 
a, practically unanimous adherence to the Heb. 
Canon of 22 books, and efforts to harmonise this 
with the Christian LAX by making the 22 as 
comprehensive of LXX additions as possible, and 
by assigning to other books of the A., so far as 
they were valued, a separate place, usually after 
NT, but distinct from heretical, rejected books. 

(c) Manuseripts.—It is a striking fact that no 
extant MS of the LAX represents even approxi- 
mately the Canon of Cyril or Athanasius. In no 
known Greek text do the A. stand by themselves. 
The codices agree with the usage, not with the 
theory, of the E. Church. 

Of the 9 uncials in which a*! books are found, the Vat. and the 
Alex. are given at the beginning of this article. Next in 
importance (3) stands the Sin., which originally contained the 
whole Bible. Of OT the extant parts are : (Fragments of Gn, 
Nu, 1 Ch, and Ezr), Neh, Est, 70, Jth, 1 Mac, 4 Mae, Is, Jer, La 
(λει XII (except Hos, Am, Mic), Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, Job. 
4) Ood. Ephreemi Syri (5th cent.), contains fragments of Job, 
Pr, Ec, Wis, Sir, Ca. (5) Cod. Venetus (8th or 9th cent.) 
contains Job (end), Pr, Ec, Oa, Wis, Sir, XII, Is, Jer, Bar, La, 
Dn {Ad.], Vo, Jth, 1-4 Mae. (6) Cod. Basiliano-Vaticanus (9th 
cent.) contains second half of Pent., historical books, including 
1 Hs and Ad, Hist. (7) Cod. Marchalianus (6th or 7th cent.) 
contains the prophets in the order of B (so Bar, Hp, Jer, Ad. 
Dn). (8) Cod. Cryptoferratensis (7th or 8th cent.) contains the 
prophets. (9) Palimpsest fragments of Wis and Sir, of 6th or 
7th cent. Swete does not cite 6 and 9, but adds cursive Cod, 
Chisianus (9th cent.?), which contains Jer, Bar, La, Ep. Jer 
Dn, according to the LAX [all other MSS have substituted Theo- 
dotion’s Dn}, Hippolytus on Dn, Dn according to Theod., Ezk, 
Is. Both texts of Dn contain the additions. It is noteworthy 
that several cursives of the poetical books give Ps—Sol in the 
order, Job, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Ps-Son., Sir. [Swete, vol. iii. Ὁ. xvi. 1.7 

(d) Versions.—The Oriental translations of OT 
were nearly all made from the LAA, and were 
inclined rather to enlarge than to reduce its Canon. 

The old Syr. Peshitta was an exception to 
this rule. Its ΟἿ᾽ was from the Heb., and so con- 
tained no A. Italso lacked Ch. The influence of 
the LXX was, however, so great that the Pesh. 
was early revised in accordance with it, and the 
a! books were incorporated with some further 
additions. The chief codex (Anibrosianus) contains 
Wis, En. Jer, land2 Ep. Bar, Jth, Apoc. BAR. [here 
only], Apoe. of Ezra (=2 L's), 1-5 Afac. [6 Mac=Jos. 
BJ vi.}. In other MSS are found 1 Es, To, 
Pr. Man. A MS of the 6th cent. has a ‘ book of 
women,’ viz. Ru, Est, Sus, Jth, THECLA. 

Wholly exceptional, on the other hand, was the 
critical view of the Nestorian school at Nisibis, 
which put Sir in the class of fully can. books, and 
regarded as of intermediate authority, Ch, Job, 
Ezr, Neh, Jth, Est, 1 and 2 Jac, IVs, Ca. 

Exceptional also is a Syr. MS at Cambridge, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange OT in chlirono- 
logical order. This naturally throws most of the 
A. atthe end. JVis is after Solomon’s books, Bar 
and Hp. Jer after Jer. 


Dn [and Gel], Ru, Sus, Est, Jth, Ezr-Neh, Sir, 
1-4 Jac, 1 Hs, To. 

The Lthiopic version not only adopted the LXX 
Canon without criticism, but added various books 
besides 4 Ezr, several of which survived in no other 
collection, 6.95. Enoch, Jubilees, Ascension of Is, 
etc. 

The Armenian version also draws no line between 
Canon and A. 

(e) The Later Gr. Church.—The views of tlie 
Fathers of the Eastern Church could not be without 
permanent influence, but their failure to reach. 
consistency made it possible for the LXX to retain 
its currency. At the time of the Reformation 
some Eastern scholars, appealing to Cyril and 
Athanasius, declared the a“ books to be uncan. 
So Metrophanes Critopulos (1625) and Cyril Lucar 
(1629). Against them the Synods of Constanti- 
nople (1638), Jaffa (1642), and Jerus. (1672) sus- 
tained the older usage, and declared the full 
canonicity of the A. It appears, however, that 
clearness and consistency have never been reaclied, 
for Philaret’s Longer Catechism of the Orthodox 
Catholic E. Church (1839, ete.), which has official 
sanction, gives to all books outside of the 22 a 
subordinate place, as meant for the reading of 
those just entering the Church (citing Athanasius) ; 
while the official Bible of the Gr. Church contains 
(after Ch) Pr. Alan; (after Neh) 1 Hs, To, Jth; 
(after Ca) JVis, Sir; (after La) Hp. Jer, Bar; 
(after Mal) 1-3 ας, 4 Ker. 

3. IN THE WESTERN CHURCH. —(a) Roman 
Catholic.—In the Lat. Church there was a stronger 
inclination to let Christian usage, rather than 
scholarly theory, determine the place of the A. in 
the Canon; and this in spite of the fact that Rome 
produced the man of all antiquity who most 
strongly pressed the sole validity of the Heb. Canon 
(Jerome), and committed to this very man the 
revision of its ΟἽ" Scriptures. 

The earliest Lat. tr. (Itala) was made from the 
LAX, and seems to have contained all the A. of the 
LXX except 3 and 4 Mac, and to have added 2 Es. 

Jerome first revised the Itala after the LAX, 
but then tr. the OT anewirom Heb. In this tr. the 
A. would fall out. And this Jerome demands. In 
the famous Prol. Galeatus he gives a list of the 22 
books of the Heb. Canon in the Heb. order, and 
adds, ‘ whatever is beyond these is to be put among 
the A.’ So Wis, Sir, Jth, To, and Shepherd ‘are 
not in the Canon. Of Mae, I have found the first 
book in Heb. ; the second is Greek,’ etc. 

This explicit denial that even an intermediate 
position should be given to the A. would, in con- 
sistency, require their entire removal from the 
bible. But Jerome elsewhere gives these books 
an intermediate position. Jor he says (Prol. to 
Bks of Sol), ‘as the Church reads Jth and To 
and the Bks of Mac, but does not receive them 
among can. Seriptures, so also let it read these 
two books [Wis and Sir] for the edification of the 
people, not for confirming the authority of Church 
dogmas,’ Only by such a view can we understand 
Jerome’s revision of Jth and ΤῸ, which he under- 
took, indeed, under protest and with careless haste, 
excusing himself by the fact that they were 
extant in Chaldee, and that the Council of Nica 
counted Jth in the number of sacred Scriptures 
(of this there isno other evidence), Jerome also 
inserted the Additions to Dn and list, distin- 
guishing them by marks, and collecting the Ad. 
Est together at the end of the book, where they 
have remained, out of their proper place, ever 
since. 

After these concessions by Jerome himself, it is 


| not strauge that the other books of the A. gradually 


found their old place in his version as it gained 
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Of other Lat. Fathers, Hilary of Poitiers (d. 368) reaffirms 
Origen’s Can., but shows some inclination to add Te and «ες, 
for which Origen’s position gave ground. 

Rujinus (ἃ. 410), who studied at Alexandria and Jerus., gives 
the E. list of 22 books, and puts the A. in an intermediate class, 
which he calls (for the first time?) Ecclesiastici, viz. Was, Sir, 
70, Jth, Bks of Jlac, and, in NT, Shepherd and Two Ways 
[also Judgment according to Peter?]. These the Fathers 
wished to be read in thechurches, but not brought forward for 
the confirmation of faith. ‘Other Scriptures they named aal 
which they wished not to be read in the churches.’ The three- 
fold division is E., but the name ‘ecclesiastical’ and the 
explanation (which is practically the view of Jerome also) are 
new. The A. are to be read not privately, but in the churches. 
This would originally have meant full canonicity. But a dis- 
tinction is attempted in degrees of authority for doctrine 
ainong books which, in their text and in their church use, are 
uot distinguished. Itis not strange that the theory of an inter- 
mediate class gained no firm footing in the W., and that the 
A. went into the first, not into the third class. 

The early Lat. lists are characterised by the two froups, 
(1) Ps, Pr, Ca, Ec, Wis, Sir: (2) Job, 10, Est, Jth, 1 and 2 diac, 
land 2 Es, in which, apart from the additions to the prophets 
Jer and Dn, the books of A. are usually found. They are 
found in the Can. of Alommsen, which perhaps represents the 
average Western Can. of ¢. 360 a.p. It includes the A., and still 
counts 24 books (Rev 41°) by the device of reckoning the 5 
Solomonic books as one, The West had not, however, the 
interest in the nuinber 24 that the East had in 22, and generally 
disregarded even this formal agreement with the Jews. 

Casstoderus (Institutio, etc., chs. xii.-xiv., c. 544 a.D.) gives 
Jerome's (Heb.) Can., then Augustine’s, and finally the Can. of 
the antiquatranslatio,which represents Lat.usage beforederome, 
viz. Gn-Ch ; Ps, Sol 5 (Pr, Wis, Sir, Ec, Ca); Prophets ; Job, 
Yo, Est, Jth, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Mae. The two groups are to be 
noted. The divergence of the three Hsts from each other 
seeing to cause the writer no trouble. 

Similar to this is the list of the Decretum Gelasiz, which, if 
it is that of the Synod of 382, is the first official Can. of 
the Roman Church. It puts W%s, Sir with Solomonic books, 
Bar with Jer, and ends with an ‘order of histories,’ whicl: is 
our second group, as follows: Job, Zo, 1.2 Es, Est, Jth, 
1. 2 diac. 

The next official] OT Can. was that of the African Councils of 
Rippo (398) and Carthage (397): Gn-Ch, Job, Ps, Sol 5, 12 
prophets, Is, Jer, Dn, Ezk, «Ὁ, Jth, Est, 1. 2 15, 1. 2 Blac. 
Here Job is separated from the second group and put in its old 
connexion with Ps, Pr. These councils were dominated by 
Augustine, whose weight on the side of Church tradition over- 
bore the influence of Jerome’s learning. Augustine stands for 
the Catholic principle as determining the Can. (de doct. ii. 8, 12), 
even when he feels the objections, e.g. to Wits and Sir, that 
the ancient Churcli has received them is decisive (de civ. xvii. 
20,1). Augustine gives, in de doct. ii. 8,13, a list of 44 books of 
OT—22 historical, made by adding to Gn-Ch, as a secondary 
list, our second group: Job, Zo, Est, Jth, 1. ἃ Mac, 1. ἃ Es. ; 
and 22 prophetical, made by prefixing to the 16 prophets our 
first group: Ps, Pr, Ca, Ec, Fis, Stv. In his last book, how- 
ever (Speculum), he seems inclined to put the A. at the end 
of OT Can., separating Wis, Sir from group 1, and Job from 
group 2. This may reveal a growing sense of the secondary 
authority or security of the A. 

innocent τι of Rome, in a letter tothe Bishop of Toulouse 
(405), gives a list in which the two groups still appear: Gn-4 Ια 
(with Ru); Prophets; Solomon 5, Ps; ‘of histories,’ Job, Te, 
Est, Jth, 1. 2 Afac, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Ch. 


The outcome of the matter in the Lat. Church 
was the Vailg., and the leading MS of it (Cod. 
Amiatinus, ¢. 700) gives, in the name of 
Jerome, a list identical with that sanctioned at 
Trent (see the list at the beginning of this article). 
The order is nearer to that of Augustine in de 
doct. ti. 8 than to that of the Council of Elippo. 
The secondary group of histories follows the primary 
(Gn-Ch), and the group of poetry follows it, preced- 
ing the prophets. Job, however, is put between 
the two, so that it might belong either to history 
or poetry, and 1. 2 Mae are scparated from the 
group and put at the end—a partial compromise 
between the topical place given to this group by 
Augustine, and the more chronological place 
assigned it in the Old Latin, and at Hippo. The 
result is that the A. are found chiefly in the 
middle of OT, distinguished in no way from other 
books. Until the decree of Trent, however, it was 
still possible to regard the A. as of inferior 
authority, and, when can. was understood to mean 
authoritative, even as not in the Canon. The 


middle ages furnished some followers of Jerome , 


(e.g. Hugo of St. Victor, d. 1140; Peter of 
Clugny, d. 1156; Nicolaus of Lyra, d. 1340) who 
anticipate the view of Cardinal Aimenes (1437- 


1517), who says in the Preface to the great Com- 
plutensian Polyglott, that the a*! books are outside 
of the Canon, andare received by the Churehas useful 
reading, not as authoritative for doctrine. Erasmus 
(1467-1536) also follows Jerome, though expressing 
himself with his usual reserve and formal sub- 
mission to the judgment of the Church. ‘ Whether 
the Church receives them as possessing the same 
authority as the others, the spirit of the Chureh 
must know.’ Cardinal Cajetan, Luther’s opponent 
at Augsburg (1518), would interpret the decisions 
of Councils and Iathers by Jerome. 

Though the Vulg. Canon had been reaffirmed by 
Pope Eugenius Iv. and put forth as a decree οἵ" the 
Council of Florence (1439), it is not probable that 
the Roman Church would have taken the decisive 
step of 1545, against the views of its own best 
scholars, if it had not been'for Luther. ‘The 
Council of Trent declared the Vulg. to be in all 
parts of equal authority, and definitely rejected 
the efforts of Ximenes and others to put the A. in 
a separate class, ‘ecclesiastical’ or ‘deutero-can.’ 
In the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus Senensis the 
case is correctly stated. The distinction of Proto- 
can, and Deutero-can. or ecclesiastical books is 
given (to the latter class belong, in OT’, Est, To, 
«1, Bar, Ep. Jer, Wis, Sir, Ad. Dn, 1 and 2 Mac; 
in NT, Mk 169°", Lk 22%-4, Jn 758-81), He, Ja, 
2P,2and3 Jn, Jude, Rev), but the distinction has 
only historical significance. These books, it is 
anid, were not known till a late period; were even 
formerly held by the Fathers to be a and not ean. ; 
were at first permitted to be read only before 
catechumens (Athanasius), then before all believers 
(Rufinus), but only for edification, not for the con- 
firmation of doctrine; but were at last adopted 
among Scriptures of irrefragable authority. 

This consistent position is deserted by modern 
Catholies for the unhistorical view that the LXCX 
Can. was the original one, which was shortened 
by Jews for an antichristian purpose; so that 
the words proto-can. and deutero-can. reverse the 
true state of the case, and have not even an 
historical justification (Kaulen, in Wetzer ἃ. 
Welte, Hncyk.* art. ‘ Kanon’). 

(6.) Protestant.—Even on the ground of Catholic 
scholarship those who denied the authority of the 
Church must give the A. a secondary place. The 
first Prot. effort to tix the place of the A. was made 
by Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt, in his De 
canonicis scripturis, 1520. He discusses the views 
of Augustine and Jerome, and vindicates Jerome’s 
position. He gives the Heb. OT Can., Law, Pro- 
phets, and Hagiographa, thinks these divisions 
indicate a deereasing order of value, and makes 
corresponding discriminations in NT. OT A. he 
divides into two classes: (1) Wis, Sir, Jth, To, 
1 and 2 Mac; ‘Hi sunt apocryphi, te. extra 
canonem hebreorum, tamen amographi.’ (2) 3 aud 
4 Ezr, Bar, Pr. Man, Ad. Dn: ‘Hi libri sunt 
plane apoerypli virgis censoriis animadvertendi.’ 
This significant effort remained almost without 
effect. 

In contrast to this attempt to solve the problem 
by historical means (to return to the original posi- 
tion), Luther wavered between a free criticism of 
the Can. by the Christian consciousness, and, for 

ractical purposes, the acceptance of the current 
Bible. He wished 1 Mac had the place of Est in 
the Canon. Of Jth, To, Sir, Wis, he judges 
favourably. Even Ad. Dn and Ad. Est have 
much good in them. Bar and 2 Mac, on the 
other hand, lie coudemns. 

In Luther’s Bible (completed 1534) the A. stand 
between OT and NT, with the title: *A., that is 
books which are not’ held equal to the sacred 
Seriptures, and nevertheless are useful and good to 
read.’ They include our A. with the exception of 
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land2 Es. lLuther’s judgment on these two books 
was especially unfavourable, but for their omission 
he had the authority of Jerome, whose view per- 
haps affected their exclusion at Trent. 

‘The Reformed Church took a somewhat less 
favourable view of the A. Jn the Ziirich Bible 
(1529-1530) they stand, in Leo Jud.’s tr., after NT, 
as an appendix to the Bible, with the non-committal 
preface: ‘These are the books which by the ancients 
were not written nor numbered among the biblical 
books, and also are not found among the Hebrews.’ 
Here 1 and 2 Es are included, as well as 3 Mac; 
while Three, Pr. Man, Ad. Est were added only in 
later edd. 

The French Bible of Calvin (1535) puts the A. 
between OT and NT, with the title: ‘The volume 
of the a" books contained in the Vulg. tr., which we 
have not found in Heb. or Chaldee.’ Here 1 and 2 
Es are included. A preface, doubtless by Calvin, 
reaffirms Jeroine’s view as to the value of these 
books. 

Coverdale was the first to tr. the A. from Gr. into 
Eng. (1536). He put them between OT and NT, 
with the title: ‘Apocripha. The bokes and treatises 
which amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened 
to be of like authorite with the other bokes of the 
byble, nether are they foiide in the Canon of the 
Hebrue.’ 

Matthew’s Bible (1537) reproduces Coverdale’s 
A., and translates Calvin’s Preface, stating that 
these books are not to be read publicly in the 
Chureh, nor used to prove doctrine, but only for 
‘furtherance of the knowledge of the history, and 
for the instruction of godly manners.’ 

Cranmer’s Bible (1540) divides OT into three 
{τὸ : (1) Pent., (2) Hist. books, (8) Remaining 

ooks; and adds, ‘The volume of the bokes called 
Hagiographa,’ so called ‘because they were wont 
to be read not openly and in common, but as it 
were in secret and apart’! But in the reprint of 
1541 they appear as Α,, and simply as ‘the fourth 
part of the Bible.’ 

The Bishops’ Bible (1568) treats the A. still more 
favourably. The table of contents gives it as 
‘The fourth part called Apoeryphus.’ The separate 
title-page reads, ‘The Volume of the bookes called 
Apocrypha.’ But a classified list of ‘the whole 
Scripture of the Bible,’ under the headings Legal, 
Historical, Sapiential, and Prophetical, is given, 
which follows the Vulg., with two changes of order 
due to its scheme (puts 1 and 2 Mac after Job, and 
Ps before Is), and with the addition of 3 and 4*Ezr, 
with the explanation in the case of these two books 
only that they are apocryphal. 

In the Authorized Version (1611) ‘the bookes 
ealled Apocrypha’ are marked by the running title 
‘Apocrypha’ at the top of the page, but have no 
preface or separate table of contents; and in the 
lable of lessons at the beginning they are included 
under ΟἽ, 

The edd. so far seem to indicate a growing rather 
than diminishing regard for the books. It was not 
long, however, before edd. of AV began to appear 
in whieh the A. was omitted (1629, etc.). 

The Confessions of Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches agree substantially with Article V1. of the 
Eng. Church (Lat. 1562, Eng. 1571), which, with 
the list of A., explains: ‘And the other books (as 
Jerome saith) the Church doth read for example of 
life and instruction of manners; but yet doth it 
not apply them to establish any doctrine.’ But a 
less favourable judgment, held at first by few, has 
gradually, through much controversy, prevailed in 
Protestantisin. At the Synod of Dort (1618) a 
strong, though unsuccessful, effert was made to re- 
move the A. wholly from the Bible. In England the 
opposition came especially from the Puritans, and 
took final form in the Westminster Confession 


(1648): ‘The books commonly called A., not being 
of divine inspiration, are no part of the Can. of the 


Scripture ; and therefore are of no authority in the 
Church of God, nor to be in any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.’ This 
means the exelusion of the A. from the Bible and 
from use in Church service, which the Puritans 
demanded in 1689. Jt was not until 1827, after 
two years’ sharp dispute, that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society decided to exclude the A. 
from all its publications of the Bible. 

Within the Chureh of England the number of 
readings from the A. has been reduced. Origin- 
ally covering Sept. 27-Nov. 23, in 1867 selections 
from Wis, Sir, and Bar only are assigned for 
Oct. 27-Nov. 17, beside some selections for certain 
holy days. The latter, with readings from To, 
Wis, and Sir for Nov. 2-20, are retained by the 
Amer. Epis. Church, while the Irish removes all. 

Among non-Episcopal Churches the A. has had 
in recent years practically no recognition. 

On the Coutinent the movement toward the ex- 
clusion of the A. from edd. of the Bible has been 
slower. The decision of the british Society in 
1827 met with a storm of disapproval. The con- 
troversy revived in 1850, when numerous works 
appeared for and against the retention of the A. 
in edd. of the Bible. Its ablest champions were, 
among Conservative scholars, Stier and Hengsten- 
berg; among Liberals, Bleek. In the Revision of 
Luther’s Bible (1892) it still stands, with Luther’s 
title. 

The long eontroversy regarding the canonicity 
of the a* books, in which the power of tradition 
and the weakness of reason in matters of religious 
concern are conspicuously illustrated, may be said 
to have ended for Protestantism. The modern 
historical interest, on the other hand, is putting 
these writings in their true place as signilicant 
documents of a most important era in religious 
history. 
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APOLLONTA (’AroAdwvla).— Apollonia, in Ac 17, 
a town through which St. Panl passed, after 
leaving Amphipolis, on his way to Thessalonica. Jt 
was an inland Grasco-Macedonian town in the 
district of Mygdonia, distant from Amphipolis a 
day’s journey (Liv. xlv. 28) or about 30 miles, and 
from Thessalonica about 38 miles. It lay not far 
from the Lake Bolbe, and the Via Egnatia passed 
through it. Little is known of its history. Its 
name (so common as to be represented by 33 
entries in Pauly-Wiss. Θ᾽, three in Macedonia 
itself, while the most important was A. in Illyria) 
seems preserved in the modern Pollina (Leake, 
N.G. 111, 458). WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

APOLLONIUS (Απολλώνιος). --- Apollonius, A 
personal name of frequent occurrence (under which 
129 entries appear in Pauly-Wiss. #Z), is borne 


| by several persons mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac. 


1. The first, in the apparent order of time, is 
‘described (2 Mac 3’) as son of Thras#us (or 


APOLLONTIUS 


APOLLOS 


Thraseas ;—the RV notes the text as probably 
corrupt, and suggests, as perhaps the true reading, 
‘Apollonius of Tarsus’), and governor (στρατηγός) of 
Cele-Syria and Phenice under Seleucus Iv. 
Philopator (B.C. 187-175). One Simon, designated 
as governor (RV guardian) of the temple (2 Mac 
3° rpoorarns), having had differences with the high- 
priest Onias concerning ‘market-administration’ 
(ayopavoulas seems preferable to the common 
reading παρανομίας), took his revenge by suggest- 
ing to Apollonius that the temple at Jerus. con- 
tained untold treasures, which might tempt the 
king’s cupidity. A. eonveyed the suggestion to 
Seleucus, and induced him to send Heliodorus his 
chancellor (RV; not ‘treasurer,’ AV), to Jerus. 
to plunder the temple. The devices of Heliodorus, 
the consternation oceasioned by his purpose, and 
the apparition by which it was baffled, are narrated 
in2 Mac3. In4 Mac 41:18 the attempt is presented 
as the act of A. himself, and not of Heliodorus. 

2. At 2 Mae 471 an A., son of Menestheus, 
appears, sent by Antiochus Epiphanes as envoy 
to Egypt on occasion of the ‘enthroning’ (which 
seems the best interpretation of πρωτοκλίσια or 
πρωτοκλήσια, literally the first ‘sitting on,’ or 
formal ‘call to’ the throne) of Ptolemy Philometor 
(in B.c. 173). He may not improbably be the 
same A. whois mentioned by Livy (xlii. 6) as having 
headed an embassy sent by Antiochus to Rome. 

3. At 2 Mac 57-76 we find an A. sent by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (in B.C. 166), with an army of 
22,000 men, to Judtea, under orders to slay all that 
were of age for military service, and to sell the 
women and children. Coming to Jerus. under pre- 
text of peace, he took advantage of the Sabbath, 
when the Jews were keeping their day of rest, to 
massacre ‘creat multitudes.” Heis characterised 
as ‘that detestable ringleader’ (RV ‘lord of 
pollutions’; μυσάρχην, not oecurring elsewhere, 
possibly ‘ruler of the Mysians,’ but probably 
‘leader in foul deeds’), while the use of the article 
secms to point to one previously mentioned, and so 
suggests his identity with the ‘ governor of Ceele- 
Syria’ (in ch. 3° and 4*: No. 1 above). The 
interval of nine years leaves this at least doubtful ; 
but there is less reason to question his identity with 
the person not named but deseribed at 1 Mac 1” 
as ‘chief collector of tribute’ sent by the Hellenizing 
king to carry out his policy of destruction. Jos. 
(Ant. XII. vii, 1) designates him as commandant 
(στρατηγός) of Samaria (apparently = provincial 
governor, μεριδάρχης, X11. v. 5), and records his sub- 
sequent fall, in conflict with Judas Maccabeeus, as 
does also 1 Mae 5102 

% At 2 Mac 12? A., ‘son of Genneus,’ appears 
as one of the local commandants who, notwith- 
standing the covenant that the Jews should have 
rest and leave to observe their own laws, continued 
to vex them, and to eountenance such attacks on 
their liberties as the treacherous massacre at Joppa, 
which Judas hastened to avenge. Nothing more 
is known of him. The patronymic ‘son of 
Genneeus’ distinguishes him from (1) the son of 
Thraseus and (2) the son of Menestheus; and 
the suggestion of Winer (RIVB s.v., following 
Luther’s rendering edlen), that Τενναίου might be 
taken as an adjective, ‘the well-born,’ used ironically 
(presumably of the latter), is highly improbable ; 
for, as Grimm remarks, the irony would be too 
covert, and Gennzeus occurs elsewhere as a proper 
name (Pape, s.v.). 

5. When Demetrius τι. Nikator came forward to 
claim his father’s crown in rivalry to Alexander 
Balas (about 5.0. 148), we learn from 1 Mac. 10%-86 
that he appointed (κατέστησεν) A., who was over 
Cecle-Syria; who gathered a great force, challenged 
Jonathan the high priest as a supporter of Galas, 
but. after a series of successful manc:uvres on the 
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part of Jonathan with the support of his brother 
Simon, was defeated in battle at Azotus (B.C. 147). 
From the mode of expression, he would seem to 
have been previously governor under Balas, and 
won over by Demetrius; which is the more prob- 
able, if he is to be identified with the A. mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxi. 19. 6 and 21, 2) as the σύντροφος 
(foster-brother) and confidant of the _ elder 
Demetrius, who shared in the plot for his escape 
from Rome, and may readily have sympathised 
with the claims of the younger, when he came to 
assert them. Jos. (Ant. XI. iv. 3) calls him a 
Daian, 1.6. one of the Dai or Dahe near the 
Caspian Sea, and speaks as though he fought 
against Jonathan in the interest of Balas ; but this, 
as Grimm (in loc.) shows, is much less probable. 
The circumstance that the A. of Polybius had two 
brothers, Meleager and Menestheus (xxxi. 21. 2), is 
a somewhat slender ground for assuming relation- 
ship to the son of Menestheus (No. 3 above). 
WILLIAM P, DICKSON. 
APOLLOPHANES (Απολλοφάνης, 2 Mac 10°), a 
Syrian killed at the taking of Gazara by Judas 
Macecabeeus. This Gazara is not the well-known 
town in the Shephelah, near to Nicopolis and 
Ekron; probably it should be identitied with 
Jazer on the farther side of Jordan, in the 
Ammonite country (so Rawlinson). See 1 Mac 5°, 
H. A. WHITE. 
APOLLOS (’Aro\Aas).—An Alexandrian Jew 
(Ac 18%). Apollonius, of which Apollos is a 
natural abbreviation, is the reading of Cod. D, 
the chief representative of the Western text of 
the Acts, which is here very interesting, and 
probably presents a genuine tradition. He is 
described as ‘fervent in spint’ (see Ro 12"), as 
‘an eloquent man’ (for λόγιος means this rather 
than ‘ learned’), and as ‘ mighty in the Seriptures,’ 
i.e. well versed in the Gr. OT. He seems to 
have been connected with Alexandria by early 
residence as well as by race, for D records that 
his religious instruction was received ἐν τῇ πατρίδι. 
He came to Ephesus in the summer of 54, while 
St. Paul was on his third missionary journey, and 
there ‘he spake and taught accurately the things 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism of 
John; and he began to speak boldly in the syna- 
gogue.’ The precise character of his religious 
knowledge is not easily determined from these 
few words. It has been generally held that A.’s 
instruction in ‘the way of the Lord’ (v.”, see 
Is 409, Mt 3°) was such as any well-educated 
Jew might have gathered from teaching like that 
of the Baptist, based on the Messianic prophecies. 
This view is confirmed to some extent by the 
account of what happened when St. Paul returned 
to Ephesus after A.’s departure. He there found 
twelve disciples, who being asked, ‘ Did ye receive 
the Holy Ghost when ye believed?’ returned an 
answer which showed their ignorance of any dis- 
tinetive gift of the Holy Spirit. They explained 
that they had formerly received John’s baptism, 
but willingly accepted the Christian rite at St. 
Paul’s hands. It is probable that these men were 
disciples of A., and that, having been influenced by 
his teaching in the synagogues of Ephesus, their 
knowledge of Christian truth fairly represented his. 
But Blass (i loc.) points out that the words μαθηταί 
and πιστεύσαντες used of them are never used save 
of Christians, and thus some knowledge at the 
least of the Christian story may be supposed to 
have been theirs. Indeed A. is said (v.”) to have 
taught ἀκριβῶς the things concerning Jesus, al- 
though he knew only of the éaptism of John. 
And so Blass suggests that, possibly from a 
written Gospel which had reached Alexandria, A. 
had learnt the main facts of the Lord’s life, and 
that his ignorance of Christian baptism may be 
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explained by his not having come in the way of 
Christian teachers. Taking this view, the narra- 
tive proceeds naturally: ‘But when Priscilla and 
Aguila heard him, they took him unto them, and 
expounded unto him the way of God ἀκριβέστερον. 
It would seem probable, though the fact 1s not 
stated, that A. received baptism at their hands, as 
his followers in a like case did at the hands of St. 
Paul. After some stay in Ephesus, A. determined 
to go to Corinth, an invitation to do so having 
come to him, according to the Western text, from 
certain Corinthians who were in Ephesus at the 
time. They gave him letters of commendation, 
and when he arrived in Corinth ‘he helped them 
much which had believed through grace; for he 
powerfully confuted the Jews and that publicly, 
showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Christ’ (Ac 1838), 

In the spring of 57, A. having returned to 
Ephesus, we learn from 1 Co (see esp. 1" and 3°) 
that there were divisions among the Christians at 
Corinth, the names of Paul and A. (as well as of 
Peter) being used as those of party leaders.* The 
question at issue may have been only as to the 
relative importance of Paul and A. in the founding 
of the Corinthian Church ; but it seems likely that 
there was also a difference in the manner in which 
the gospel was presented by each. eae the 
eloquence of A. as contrasted with St. Paul’s 
rugged style (see 1 Co 21:7, 2 Co 11°) appealed to 
a certain cultivated class at Corinth, and it may 
be (though for this there is no proof) that some 
doctrinal differences appeared aiter the lapse of 

ears. The teaching of A.’s followers may, 4.0.» 
nave degenerated into Antinomian Gnosticism. 
However that may be, the Corinthian Chureh: was 
agitated by bitterly opposed factions as late as the 
time of Clement of Rome. But it 15 unlikely that 
there was any personal disagreement between St. 
Paul and A. It has indeed been suggested that in 
1 Co 21, St. Paul has the eloquent A. in his mind, 
and again in 2 Co 3!, where he declares that he 
at least needed no commendatory letters; and it 
is curious that A. is not mentioned at all as one of 
the founders of the Cliristian society at Corinth in 
2 Co 1. But however we explain these passages, 
they do not prove anything like serious estrange- 
ment. In 1 Co 16", St. Paul, probably in answer 
to an invitation for A., says, ‘As touching A., the 
brother, I besought him mucli to come unto you 
with the brethren, and it was not at all his will to 
come now for ‘not God’s will that he should 
come now’]; but he will come when he shall have 
opportunity.’ A. may well have been unwilling to 
return at a time when his presence would inflame 
party spirit. The last mention of A. in the NT 1s 
in Tit 34. He was then (A.D. 67) in Crete, or was 
shortly expected there; and St. Paul urges Titus 
to set him forward on his journey with 4enas,—a 
kindly message which, while it does not suggest 
personal intimacy, does not suggest either any 
difference of interest or hostihty of sentiment. 
Jerome (in loc.) thinks that A. retired to Crete 
until he heard that the divisions at Corinth were 
healed, and says that he then returned and became 
bishop of that city. 

It was first suggested by Luther, and the opinion 
is now widely held, that A. was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. See HEBREWS. 


LITERATURE.—Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, vol. ii. ch. 
xiv. Neander, Planting, bk. iii. ch. vii. Renan, St. Pari, 
yp. 240, 372 ff. Blass, Com. on Acts, pp. 201-3, and in Expos. 

imes, vil. 5643 Wright, ib. ix. 8. J. H. BERNARD. 


* Field, following Chrysostom, on 1 Co 45, suggests that the 
names of the real party leaders are not known to us, and that 
St. Paul substituted for them his own name and that of Apollos. 
But, though his note is interesting, we prefer to follow the 
simpler and more usual interpretation in the text. 


APOLLYON (Απολλύων ‘ Destroyer’).—The tr. of 

the Heb. name j7ay, the angel of the Abyss in Rey 
9311, who was king over the destructive locusts. 
In the 'Talm. tract Shabbath 55* we find reference 
to the angels of destruction (a$an 3.92) who aecom- 
plish God’s purpose on the wicked. They are six in 
number: Wrath, Indignation, Anger, Destruction, 
Desolation, and Consumption. Over tliese are 
— Abaddon and Maweth (mp Death). See 
Veber, System der Pal. Theol. p. 1661. These 
are obviously later Judaic developments of the 
simpler ideas of OT; for the tendency of Judaisin 
after the Exile, and esp. during the Gr. period, 
was to interpolate personal mediating activities 
between the supersensuonus and the phenomenal 
world. But though this enormous development of 
angelolocy was stimulated by Hellenic speculative 
ideas, its ultimate source must be traced to Bab. 
religion (ef. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tarle, 
pp. 146 f.). Respecting the plagne-demons of Lab. 
exorcism and personifications of evil, see Sayce, 
Hibbert Lect. pp. 306-312; cf. also 327-335. 

Another name of like signification to that of A. 
is the Hellenic ’Acpodaios Asmodeus, a name which 
occurs in To 3° as that of the evil spirit which slew 
the seven husbands of Sarah, daughter of Raguel. 
This is the Greecised form of the Heb. "πον, ‘ Des- 
troyer.’ The derivation of this name must obviously 
be sought in the Heb. 12 ‘to destroy.’ The 
etymology which connects it with the Pers. Aéshma 
daéva, leader of the devas, adopted by Levy in his 
Chaldee Lex. from Windischmann (Zoroastr. 
Studien), is by no means so probable. This personi- 
fication appears to be the samme as ὁ ᾿Ολοθρεύων of 
Wis 18", In the Tare. on Ee 112 he is called san 
‘pwr ‘king of evil spirits.’ It is not necessary 
to refer to the Jewish fables which represent 
Asmodwus as the offspring of Tubaleain and his 
sister Noéma. Respecting Paul’s use of ὀλοθρευτής 
(mova of Ex 12%), introduced by him into the 
narrative of Nu 164, see Heinrici- Meyer on 
1 Co 103, 

The OT conceptions respecting Abaddon may be 
gathered from a comparison of the passages Job 
26° 28% 31. In the first of these the word 
Abaddon stands in parallelism with Shedél or the 
underworld (Hades), just as we find in Pr 15", 
Delitzsch in his comment on this last passage 
endeavours to draw a distinction between Sheél 
and Abaddon, the latter designating the lowest 
depth of Hades; but I see no warrant for this in 
OT, though in later times we know that such a 
distinction was niade (Schwally, zbid. p. 166, on 
Lk 16°76, and Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 169). 
Moreover, in Job 31 the same conception prevails 
in the mind of the writer as in the previous OT 
passages to which we have referred. So also in 
Ps 88", where Abaddon and the grave stand in 
parallelism. On the other hand, it is worthy of 
notice that in Job 9852 we find the beginnings of 
that personification which im later times was to 
have so extended a development. Tor in that 
passage both Abaddon and Death are personified, 
and words are ascribed to them. Cf. tlie vivid and 
dramatic portrayal of the devouring Sheél in Is 
5144, Οπ the use of fizzy in the W isdom literature 
of OT see art. ABADDON. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

APOSTASY.—The Eng. word does not oceur. 
The Gr. ἀποστασία is used twice: (1) in defining the 
charge made against St. Paul (Ac 915) that he 
‘taught all the Jews which are among the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses’ (so AV, RV: Gr. ἀποστασίαν ἀπὸ 
ΔΙωυσέως, lit. ‘a. from Moses’); and (2) as the word 
used for the ‘falling away’ (so AV, RV) whicli 
precedes or accompanies the revelation of the 
‘Man of Sin’ @ Th 23). See Comm. i” loc. and 
art. MAN OF SIN. J. HASTINGS. 
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APOSTLE.—The proper meaning of ἀπόστολος is 
an ambassador, who not only carries a message 
like an ἄγγελος, but also represents the sender. So 
Herodotus (i, 21) of Alyattes to Miletus; (v. 38) 
of Miletus to Sparta. The influence of Athens 
diverted it for a time (e.g. Demosth. p. 252) to 
mean ἃ naval squadron ; and in later law ἀπόστολοι 
were {116 (iélera@ dimissorue by which a case was re- 
ferred to a higher court. In Hel. Greek it returns 
to its other meaning. This is not very distinct in 
1 Καὶ 145 (Ahijah ἀπ. σκληρός to Jeroboam’s wife), the 
only place where it is found in LXX, though 
Symmachus has it clear in Is 18?(that sendeth ny 
by the sea). So there seem to have been ἀπόστολοι 
sent from Jerusalem to collect the temple money, 
and ἀπόστολοι sent by the foreign Jews to bring it 
to Jerus. Later on, the patriarch at Tiberias had 
ἁπόστολοι at his disposal (Epiph. Her. 30, p. 129; 
Cod. Theod. xviii. 8. 14, where Honorius, in 398, 
abolishes the whole system of taxation. See 
Gothofred, ad doc.). 

In NT it is found Mt 10? (τῶν δὲ δώδεκα ἀπ.), 
Mk 680 (of da.—those sent forth, ν. 7), Jn 1316 (in the 
yeneral sense), and frequently in Luke and Paul. 

nee (He 3!) of our Lord Himself, which is the 
thought of Jn 17%. 

After the ascension the number of the Lord’s 
apostles was not fixed at twelve, except in the 
figurative language of Rev 214, Setting aside 
envoys of men (2 Co 8 ἀπ, ἐκκλησιῶν, Ph 2” 
ὑμῶν δὲ ἀπ.) and false apostles (2 Co 11)8, Rev 9?) 
who needed to be tried (contrast ἐπείρασας with 
1 Jn 4! δοκιμάζετε), we have first Matthias, though 
it is best left an open question whether he was 
permanently numbered with the Eleven. Of Paul 
and Barnabas there can be no doubt (e.g. Ac 14} 
οἱ ἀπ. B. καὶ Π.), and of James the Lord’s brother 
very little (Gal 1%, 1 Co 15’ and perhaps 9°). 
Andronicus and Junias at Rome seem to be 
‘notable’ apostles (Ito 167 ἐπίσημοι ἐν τοῖς ἀπ.), and 
possibly Silvanus also was an apostle. On the 
other hand, Timothy is shut out by the greetings 
of 2 Co, Col, Ph, and possibly 2 Ti 45 (evayye- 
λιστοῦ), and Apollos (1 Co 45:9 is indecisive) by 
Clement (£p. 47), who most likely knew the fact of 
the case. 

The first qualification of the apostle was to have 
‘seen the Lord’ (Lk 24%, Ae 1® 24, 1 Co 9), for his 
first duty was to bear witness of the Lord’s resur- 
rection (6... also Ac 2%"), Matthias, Paul, and 
James (1 Co 15’) had this qualification; probabl 
Barnabas, Andronicus, and Junias, who were all 
of the earliest disciples ; and very possibly Silvanus 
also. On the other hand, it is unlikely of Apollos, 
hardly possible of Timothy, who were not apostles. 
We have no reason to suppose that this condition 
was ever waived, unless we throw forward the 
Teaching into the 2nd cent. The second qualifica- 
tion was (2 Co 1912) the ‘signs of an apostle,’ which 
consisted partly in all patience, partly in signs and 
wonders and powers, and partly again (e.g. 1 Co 9?) 
in effective work among his own converts. 

These, however, were only qualifications which 
others also held. <A direct call was also needed, 
for (1 Co 12°8 ἔθετο ὁ θεός, Eph 411 αὐτὸς ἔδωκεν) no 
human authority could choose an apostle. In the 
case of Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13°) an ontward 
commission from the Chureh was added; and if 
Matthias remained an apostle, we must for once 
assume that the outward appointment somehow 
included the inward call of the Spirit. 

The work of the apostle was (1 Co 117) to preach, 
or (2 Co 5%, Eph 67°) to be an ambassador on be- 
half of Christ. He was (Lk 24) to be a witness 
to all nations, and (Mt 28”) to make disciples of 
them, so that the whole world was his mission 
field. There is no authentic trace (legends in 
Eus. HE iii. 1, and apocryphal works) of any local 
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division of the world amongst the apostles, though 
(Gal 2°) it was settled at the Conference that the 
Three were to go to the Jews, Paul and Barnabas 
to the Gentiles. St. Paul’s refusal (Ro 15”) to 
‘build on another man’s foundation’ was due 
rather to courtesy and prudence than to any par- 
ticular assignment of districts to another annette 

It follows that the apostle belonged to the 
Church in general, and had no local ties. He had 
a right indeed (1 Co 9* δ: 1 to eat and drink and 
live oif the gospel, and to lead about a Christian 
woman as a Wife; but this was all. His life was 
spent in journeyings, in labours, and distresses 
(2 Co 6), standing in the front of danger like 
(1 Co 4%) some doomed bestiarius of the amphi- 
theatre. Certain dwelling-place he had none. 
The Teaching goes so far as to declare hini a false 
prophet if he stays a third day in one place. St. 
Paul worked for months together from Corinth and 
Ephesus ; but they were only centres for his work, 
no settled home for him. Only the unique posi- 
tion of Jerus. seemed to call for a stationary 
apostle in James tle Lord’s brother, who, more- 
over, was not one of the Twelve. John and Philip, 
and possibly Andrew, only settled down in Asia in 
their old age. 

The apostle’s relation to the Churches he founded 
was naturally indefinite. He would (Ac 1435 
choose their first local officials, start them in the 
right way, and generally help them with fatherly 
counsel (1 Co 415) when he saw occasion. There 
is no sign that he took any share in their ordinary 
administration. St. Paul interferes with it only 
in cases -where the Churches have gone seriously 
wrong. All that he seems to aim at is (1) to up- 
hold the authority committed to him ; (2) to check 
teachings which made the gospel vain, like the 
duty of cireumeision, the daniel of the resurrec- 
tion, or the need of asceticism; (3) to stop cor- 
porate misconduct which the Churches themselves 
would not stop, as when the Corinthians saw no 
ereat harm in fornication, or turned the Lord’s 
Supper into a scene of disorder. Questions referred 
to him he answers as far as possible on general 
principles, giving (1 Co 7) a command of the Lord 
when he can, and in default of it an opinion of his 
own, and sometimes a hint that they need not 
have asked him. In general, the apostle is not a 
regular ruler in the same sense as a modern bishop, 
but an occasional referee like the visitor of a college, 
who acts only in case of special need. 


LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Gal., Excursus on The Name and 
Office of an Apostle ; Harnack, Texte u. Unters. ii. 1, pp. 93-118 ; 
Weizsicker, dA post. Zeilalter? 584-590; Haupt, Zw Verstand. 
niss ἃ. Apostolats tm N.7'., 1896. H. M. GWATKIN., 


APOTHECARY is found Ex 30”: ® 377, 2 Ch 1614, 
Neh 38, Ec 101, and in every case RV gives per- 
fumer instead. For the ref. 1s not to the selling of 
drugs, but to tlhe making of perfumes (np7 spice, 
perfume ; ΠῚ to mix spice or manufacture perfume; 
Πρ a perfumer). But in Sir 38° 49! (uupeyds) RV 
retains a., though from 49! it is evident that the 
perfumer is meant. J. HASTINGS. 


APPAIM (ms ‘the nostrils’).—Son of Nadab, a 
man of Judah (1 Ch 2°" 7!), See GENEALOGY. 


APPAREL.—In early Eng. a. is used of house- 
hold furniture, the rigging of a ship, and the like, 
but in AV it is confined to clothing. Although 
the word is now practically obsol., RV (following 
older VSS) has introduced it some ten times. In 
1 S 178-39 a, replaces ‘armour’ of AV, very 

roperly, for the reference is to Saul’s military 
a not hisarmour. 1 P 3* RV ‘the incorrupt- 
ible a. of a meek and quiet spirit’ is the only 
stance of a fig. use of the word in the Bible. 
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Ph 28, Tindale’s tr., ‘and was found in his a. as a 
man, AV and RV ‘fashion’). Apparelled occurs 
28 1338, Lk 7"; to which RV adds Ps 0818. 
{both fig.). See Dress. J. LLASTINGS. 


APPARENTLY, only Nu 12%, and in the old 
sense of ‘openly,’ ‘evidently,’ not as now, ‘seem- 
ingly’: ‘With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even a. (RV ‘manifestly’), and not in dark 
speeches.’ Cf. Shaks. Com. irr. Iv. i. 78— 

‘Tf he should scorn me so apparently’. 
J. HASTINGS. 

APPARITION.—This word does not occur in AV 
except in the Apocr., Wis 17° (Gr. ἴνδαλμα, RV 
‘spectral form’), 2 Mac 3% (Gr., ἐπιφάνεια, RV 
‘apparition,’ RVm ‘imanifestation), and 5* (Gr. 
ἐπιφάνεια, RV ‘vision, RVm ‘manifestation’). 
The Revisers have introduced 8, at Mt 14%, Mk 69 
as tr. of φάντασμα (AV ‘spirit’), J. HASTINGS. 


APPEAL.—I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—There 
is no provision made in the OT for appeal in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, for the recon- 
sideration by a higher court of a case already tried. 
The distinction made in the Law between the eom- 
petence of higher and lower courts is of a different 
nature. A ‘great matter’ must be reserved for 
the supreme court, while the lower officers are 
competent to decide a small matter. This dis- 
tinction is found in one of the oldest parts of the 
Pent. (Hx 187-22 [E]), and in Dt 17%" [Ὁ]. And 
the allusion to the delays in legal proceedings of 
which Absalom took advantage, 2 8S 15°, also 
points to the antiquity of what is, after all, an 
obvious device inevitable in a growing nation. 
The supreme court for the hardest cases was either 
the king or the priest or the prophet, as the mouth- 
piece of J” Himself. The law of Dt 191*}8 is 
more like real appeal, for there a ‘controversy’ 
and ‘false witness’ seem to be presupposed before 
‘the judges make diligent inquisition’; but prob- 
ably the first proceedings were rather admini- 
strative than judicial, and it hardly amounts to a 
second hearing of the case on appeal. According 
to 2 Ch 19" Jehoshaphat placed Zebadiah over 
the judges whom he appointed city by city through- 
out Judah; but it does not follow that he was to 
hear appeals from the local courts. 

For the appellate jurisdiction of later times, see 
SANHEDRIN. 


Tl. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—Ac 25, 26, and | 


2813, St. Paul was liable to be tried either by (1) a 
Jewish, or by (2)a Roman court. (1) The Roman 
government at this period allowed the authorities of 
each synagogue to exercise discipline over Jews, 
only they were not allowed to put any one to 
death. The Sanhedrin at Jerusalem appears to 
have had more moral weight and a wider juris- 
diction (Ac 9 26"), but not larger legal powers 
(Jn 18%); and the incidents of Ac 7 224 26! are 
to be regarded as in the eye of the law cases of 
lynching, at which the Roman government con- 
nived. A Roman citizen was entitled to claim 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the synagogue, 
but nevertheless St. Paul submitted to it five times 
(2 Co 11™, Ac 28%), 

(2) Ele was also liable to be brought before the 
Roman governor in charge of the province or dis- 
trict (Ac 1813 etc.). 

When, then, Festus asked him whether he was 
willing to go up to Jerusalem and there be judged 
‘before me’ (Ac 25%), it is not clear whether the 

roposal was that he should be tried (1) by the 
anhedrin in the presence of Festus, or (2) more 
probably by Festus himself at Jerusalem rather 
than Ceesarea, on the pretext that the charge could 
be better sifted there; but if so, why is the 
prisoner’s consent necessary (Ac 25%)? In the 
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one case St. Paul ‘appeals’ from the Jewish tribunal 
to the ltoman, invoking Cesar himself as supreme 
magistrate, because Festus was about to surrender 
him to the Jewish authorities (see Ac 25°4). In 
the other case he ‘ appeals’ from l’estus the delevate 
(procurator) to the legal governor of the province, 
viz. Cesar himself. It is further not clear whether 
the alternative in Ac 25!*° was that St. Paul 
should be released at once (Ac 26%" 9818), or that 
he should be compelled, in spite of his ‘appeal,’ 
to stand his trial at Jerusalem. This last is not 
impossible, for we learn from other sources (e.g. 
Suetonius, Galba 9) that at this time even a 
Roman citizen could not insist on being sent on to 
thesupreme court from thatofa provincial governor, 
who had the power of life and death (jus gladv) : 
but only it was at his peril that the governor 
refused such an appeal. It was not uncommon for 
the governor in such a case to write to the empcror 
for structions. The appeal in St. Paul’s case 
has no connexion with either the provocatio ad 
populum, or the appeal to the tribunes of the plebs, 
as they existed under the Roman Republic. (See 
Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht?, ii. 258, 931.) 
W. O. BuRROWS. 
APPEASE.—To a. in its mod. use is to pro- 
pitiate an angry person. In this sense is Gn 32” 
‘YT will a. him with the present’; 1 Mac 13” 
‘Simon was a? toward them’ (RV ‘reconciled unto 
them’); and Is 575 RV ‘shall I be δ for these 
things?’ Everywhere else in AV a. has the obs. 
meaning of to quieten (which is the orig. meaning, 
ad pacem, to * bring to peace’), as Ac 19 ‘when the 
town-clerk had a* (RV ‘quieted’) the people’; 
Pr 15" * But he that is slow to anger a* strife’; | 
Est 21 “when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was a*’ 
(XV ‘pacified’); Sir 48% ‘he a™ the deep’ (RV 
‘hath stilled’); 2 Mac 451: ‘Then came the king in 
all haste to a. matters’ (RV ‘settle matters’). 
J. HASTINGS. 
APPERTAIN.—To ‘a. to’ is (1) to belong to, of 
actual possession: Nu 16° ‘all the men that 
a®t unto Korah’ (nip) wy oisp-$2); Lv 6° ‘give it 
unto him to whom it a%»’; Neh 28 ‘the palace 
which a to the house.’ (2) To belong to, of right 
or privilege: To 6” ‘the right of inheritance doth 
rather ἃ. to thee than to any other’; 2 Ch 9618 
‘It a= not unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense’ 
(1611 ed. ‘pertaineth not,’ so RV, Heb. a5-%5) > Bar 
2° “10 the Lord our God a richteousness’ (RV 
‘belongeth’); 1 Es 8%, 1 Mac 10% 4, 2 Mac 15. 
(3) To be appropriate: Jer 107 ‘Who would not 
fear thee, O King of nations? for to thee doth 
it a.’ (ΠΝ 47); 1 Hs 1 ‘they roasted the Passover 
with fire, as ac?’ (so RV; Gr. ὡς καθήκει, as is 
Jitting. Cf. Ly 5” osyiaa ‘according to the ordin- 
ance’). See PURTENANCE. J. HASTINGS. 


APPHIA.—A Christian lady of Colosse, a 
member of the household of Philemon, very 
probably his wife. Her memory is honoured in 
the Greek Church on Novy. 22, as having been 
stoned to death at Colosse with Philemon, 
Archippus, and Onesimus in the reign of Nero; 
but the authority for this fact is unknown. The 
name is Phrygian, being frequent in Phrygian 
Inscriptions under the varying forms ᾿Απῴία, ᾿Α φφία, 
᾿Απφίας. In Philem. (v.?) the best attested reading 
is ᾿Απφίᾳ ; but ᾿Αφφίᾳ, ᾿Αμφίᾳ, "Arle are also found, 
and the Latin VSS vary between Apphie, Apphiadi, 
Appie. In the latter case it was probably assimi- 
lated to the Latin Appia (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. 372; 
Menon, November, pp. 143-147). W. LOCK. 


APPHUS (Απφοῦς, Xadgovs A, Targotsx V, Apphus 


? 
(Vule.), MQA»s (Syr.), 1 Mac 2° ᾿Αφῴοῦς (Jos. 
Anz. XII. vi. 1)), the surname of Jonathan the Mac- 
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eabee. The name is usually thought to mean | which at all realises all these conditions. The 
‘Dissembler’ (i157); and some suppose that it was | quince has a sour, acerb taste, never sweet. The 


given to Jonathan for his stratagem against the 
tribe of the Jambri, who had killed his brother 
John (1 Mac 9°7-*4). H. A. WHITE. 


APPIUS, MARKET OF (Ἀππίου φόρον, AV Appit 
Forum, Ac 28"), was one of the two points on St. 
Paul’s journey to Rome at which he was met by 
Christian brethren from the capital. It was 
situated 43 miles from Rome, on the great Appian 
military highway, which formed the main route 
for intercourse with Greece and the East. As 
a station where travellers halted and changed 
horses, it naturally became a seat of tratiic 
and local jurisdiction. It was, moreover, the 
northern terminus of a canal (fossa) which was 
carried alongside of the road, and was used, as we 
learn from Strabo (v. 233), for the conveyance, 
chiefly by night, of passengers in boats towed by 
nules. Horace has (Sa¢. i. 5) preserved a vivid 
picture of the place, with its boatmen, mnkeepers, 
and wayfarers, cheating, carousing, and quarrelling, 
omidst an accompanying plague of gnats and frogs 
from the Pomptine marshes. 

WiILtiaAm P. DIcKSON. 

APPLE (man tappuch).—The conditions to be 
fulfilled by the ¢appuch are that it should be a fine 
tree, suitable to sit under (Ca 2°): ‘As the apple 
tree ainong the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons. I sat down under his shadow 
with great delight.’ It should be of size sufficient 
to overshadow a booth or house (Ca 85): ‘I raised 
thee up under the apple tree; there thy mother 
brought thee forth ; there she brought thee forth 
that bare thee.’ It had a sweet fruit (Ca 2%): ‘and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste.’ It also had a 
1 ce smell (Ca 7°): ‘and the smell of thy nose 
ike apples.’ It was used to revive a person 
who was laneuid (Ca 2°): ‘Stay me with 
raisins, comfort me with apples; for I am sick 
of love.’ 

The apple fulfils all the conditions perfectly. 
Itisafrmt tree which often attains a large size, 
is planted in orchards and near houses, and is a 
special favourite of the people of Palestine and 
Syria. It is true that the fruit of the Syrian 
apple is far inferior to that of Europe, and especi- 
ally to that of America. Nevertheless it is a 
favourite with all the people, and in a few places fine 
varieties have been introduced and thriven well. 
Doubtless such an epicure as Solomon would have 
had many of the choicest kinds. Almost all the 
apples ot Syria and Palestine are sweet. To 
European and American palates they seem insipid. 
But they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds, and it is for this quality that they are most 
prized. [1015 very common, when visiting a friend, 
to have an apple handed to you, just tosmell. Sick 
people almost invariably ask the doctor if they 
may have an apple; and if he objects, they urge 
their case with the plea that they only want it to 
smell. If a person feels faint or sea-sick, he likes 
nothing better than to get an apple tosmell. It 
is an everyday sight to see an apple put over the 
mouth of the small earthenware water pitcher 
(called in Arabie abrtqg) to give a slight aroma of 
apple to the water. The first thing with which 
the capricious appetite of a convalescent child is 
tempted is an apple, which he fondles and squeezes 
with his fingers to develop the aroma, but perhaps 
never so much as bites. A very favourite preserve 
is also made of the apple. 

It will be seen by these facts that the apple 
fulfils all the conditions of the tappuah. Add to 
this that the Arabic name ¢i//@f is identical, and 
noway ambiguous as to its signification, and the 
evidence is complete. There is no other fruit 


citron was probably introduced later than OT 
times; it has a frmt with a thick rind, eatable 
only after a very elaborate process of preserving 
with sugar. The pulp is never eaten in any form. 
The orange is a fruit introduced from the Spanish 
Peninsula during the Middle Ages. Its name, 
burdekdn, is a corruption of the Arabic name for 
Portugal, bartughal. It was probably not known 
to the Hebrews. The apricot is not a fruit with 
any Special fragrance, and is never used as the 
apple to refresh the sick. A further confirmation 
οἱ the identity of tappwah with tiféh, the Arabic 
for apple, is the present name Zef@h for Leth- 
tappuah (Jos 15°). 

The ‘pictures of silver’ (Pr 25") in which apples 
of gold are said to be placed, may have been filigree 
silver baskets for fruit. The Oriental silversmiths 
excel in the manufacture of such ware. 

G. E. Post. 

APPLE OF THE EYE (lit. ‘child [ἢ κι, dim. of 
wx man] of the eye’; sometimes n3 ‘daughter of 
the eye.’ Ps 178, in combination, 7}. Π pwx> ‘as 
child, daughter of, the eye.’ Once, Zee 2°, 733 ‘the 
opening, door, of the eye’) is the ‘ eyeball,’ or globe 
of the eye, especially the pupil or centre, the organ 
of vision; composed of exceedingly delicate and 
sensitive structures, carefully shielded from external 
injury. It is enclosed in the bony orbit, supported 
behind and on the sides by a quantity of loose fat, 
protected above by the eyebrows, and in front by 
the eyelashes and eyelids, the lids closing instine- 
tively in presence of danger. ‘The surface is kept 
continually moist by an almost imperceptible flow 
of tears. Henee its preciousness inakes it a fitting 
emblem of God’s unceasing and tender care for His 
people, as in Dt 32”, Ps 178, Zec 2°. In Pr 7? the 
same figure represents the preciousness of the 
divine law; and in La 218 continuous weeping is 
enjoined because of the terrible calamities that 
had befallen the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

S. T. GwWILLIAM. 

APPOINT.—In earlier Eng. this word had a con- 
siderable range of meaning, and there are many 
a ἐπα in AV of obsol. or archaic uses. ‘To a. is 
literally ‘to bring to a point,’ ze. fix or settle. 
1. If the point in question is between two or more 
persons, then it means to agree, as Jg 20° ‘Now 
there was an δ sign between the men of Israel 
and the liers in wait.’ Cf. Job 2% ‘Job’s three 
friends. . . had made an appointinent together to 
come to mourn with him and to comfort him.’ 
2. If it is one’s own mind that is to be brought to 
a point or settled, then a. means to resolve, as 
28 174 *The Lord had at (RV ‘ordained ’) to 
defeat the good counsel of Ahithophel.’ 3. [If it 
is other persons or things, then a. means (α) to 
make firm, establish, as Pr 859 ‘ He δ (RV ‘ marked 
out’) the foundations of the earth.’ (6) To pre- 
scribe or decree, as Gn 30° ‘A. me thy wages, and 
I will give it’; 2 Καὶ 15% ‘Thy servants are ready to 
do whatsoever my lord the king shall a.’ (RV 
‘choose’); 2 Es 3’ ‘thou at death in (RV ‘ for’) 
him’; Is 30° RV ‘every stroke of the a“ staff’ 
(Heb. 139:9 ne ‘staff of foundation,’ AV ‘grounded,’ 
RVm ‘of doom’); 1 Co 49 ‘a% (RV ‘doomed’) to 
death’; 1 Th 5° ‘God hath not a us to wrath.’ 
(c) To set apart, as Job 75 ‘wearisome nights are 
ae? to me’; Ae 1% ‘they a (RV ‘put forward’) 
two, Joseph. ..and Matthias.’ Hence (ὦ) to 
assion to some purpose or position, as Lk 10! ‘ the 
Lord a other seventy also.’ In this sense a. is 
used with ‘out’ in Gn 24" ‘ the woman whom the 
Lord hath δὰ out (RV ‘a*4’) for my master’s son’; 
Jos 20? ‘A. out for you (RV ‘assign you’) cities of 
refuge.’ Last of all (e)in Jg 181. ἡ a. means to 
furnish or equip: ‘six hundred men αὐ (ΕΥ̓͂ ‘ girt’) 
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with weapons of war.’ With which ef. Shaks. Zé. 
And, Iv. li. 16— 


*You may be armed and appointed well’ ; 


and Tindale’s tr. of Lk 178 ‘ Apoynt thy selfe and 
serve me.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APPREHEND is twice used in AV in the 
still customary sense of ‘making prisoner,’ Ac 129, 
2 Co 1132, but RV turns a. into ‘take’ in both 
passages, in order to make the tr. of the verb 
{πιάξζω) uniform. See Jn 73% 3% 448 820 1039 11ΡῈ 
913. 10 Ae 3’, Rey 19, In Ph 3” a. is found 
in the nearly obsol. sense of ‘laying hold of,’ and 
is used fig., ‘If that I may ἃ, that for which 
alsoI am a of (RV ‘was a by’) Christ Jesus’ 
(Amer. RV ‘laid hold on’). To those, the only 
examples of a. in AV, RV adds Jn 1° ‘And the 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness a°4 
it not’ (AV ‘comprehended,’ RVm ‘overcame,’ 
with a ref. to Jn 12% ‘that darkness overtake you 
not,’ where the Gr. verb καταλαμβάνω is the same) ; 
and Eph. 3% ‘that ye... may be strong to a.’ 
(same Gr., AV ‘may be able to comprehend’), ‘a 
minute and over-careful change,’ says Moule. See 
COMPREHEND. J. HASTINGS. 


APPROVE.—This word has now settled down 
into the meaning of ‘to think well of’; examples 
are Ps 49%, La 3%°, But in other passages we 
see it only approaching this meaning, and that 
from two sides. We may a. of a thing if its worth 
is tested by us, or if it is demonstrated to us. 
Hence (1) to test, or a. after testing (Gr. δοκιμάξω 
or δόκιμος) : Ro 16 ‘Salute Apelles, δῷ in Christ,’ 
218 and Ph 1” ‘thou at the things that are excel- 
lent’ (RVm ‘provest the things that differ’), Ro 
1418. Co 1119 163, 2 Co 108 137, 2 Ti 915, and in RV 
Ro 1472, 1 Th 24, Ja 1.3... And (2) to demonstrate, 
or ἃ. after demonstration : Ac 2° ‘a man a“ of God 
among you (KV ‘unto you’) by miracles’ (ἀποδεδειγ- 
μένον els ὑμᾶς, ‘a strong word=clearly shown, 
pointed out specially or apart from others; it ex- 
presses clearness, and suggests certainty.’—Page 
and Walpole, Acts, p. 18); 2 Co 64 ‘in all things 
a2 ourselves as the ministers of God’ (συνίστημι, 
RV ‘commending’); 7" ‘Ye have a‘ yourselves 
to be clear in this matter’ (cuvlernm, RV as AY). 
Cf. Pref. to AV (1611) ‘We do seek to a. ourselves 
to every one’s conscience.’ J. HASTINGS. 


APRON (mtan, Gn 373 σιμικίνθιον (semicinctium), 
Ac 19}7).—The OT instance is sufficiently explained 
by the context. That of Ac 19!* was a wrapper of 
eoloured cotton, in shape and size resembling a 
bath-towel, worn by fishermen, potters, water- 
carriers, sawyers, etc., as a loin-cloth ; worn also 
by grocers, bakers, carpenters, and craftsmen 
generally, as a protection to their clothes from 
dust and stains, and as something to wipe their 
perspiring and soiled hands upon. St. Paul would 
wear ana. when making tent-cloth. The labori- 
ousness of his hfe at Ephesus for the support of 
himself and others is referred to in the farewell 
words at Miletus (Ac 20%). Handkerchiefs and 
aprons were chosen (Ac 19") because they were 
light and portable, and of the same shape for all. 
The incident referred to is in intimate agreement 
with Oriental feeling. Superstition carries it to 

* Craik (English of Shakespeare, Ὁ. 147) points out that ἃ. in 


the sense of prove or test is very frequent in Shaks. Ie quotes 
Lwo Gent. of Verona, V. iv. 43— 


“Ὁ, "tis the curse of love, and still approved, 
When women cannot love where they’re heloved.’ 


And he says: ‘When Don Pedro in Much Ado about Nothing 
(i. i, 394) describes Benedick as ‘‘of approved valour,” the 
words cannot he understood as conveying any notion of what 
we now call approval or approhation; the meaning is merely 
that he had proved his valour by his conduct.’ 
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disgusting excesses, as when the foam is taken from 
the lips of one fallen insensible after the Moslem 
religious dance (σύ), or when torches are frantic- 
ally lit from the holy fire at Jerusalem. But the 
Pais ia thought is that healing power being 
from above must prefer consecrated channels. 
G. M. MACKIE, 

APT has lost its orig. meaning of ‘ fitted,’ which 
has been taken up by the compound ‘adapted.’ 
This, however, is the meaning of apt in the Bible: 
2 KC 2418 ‘all of them strong and a. for war’ (ΠΡ. ‘wy, ) 
1 Ch 7; ‘a. to teach’ (d:daxrixds), 1 Ti 32, 2 Ti 274, 

J. HASTINGS. 

AQUILA (Ακύλας, ‘an eagle’).—The first mention 
which we have of Aquila in Scripture is in Ac 183, 
where he is described as ‘a certain Jew...a man 
of Pontus by race.’ It has been conjectured that 
St. Luke here fell into a mistake, and should rather 
have described A. as belonging to the Pontian gens 
at Rome, a distinguished member of which bore 
the name of Pontius Aquila (see Cic. ad Fam. x. 
33; Suet. Jul. Ces. 78). But for this there is no 
warrant beyond the similarity of the names; while, 
as further confirming A.’s connexion with Pontus, 
we know that the A. who in the 2nd cent. trans- 
lated the OT into Greek was a native of that 
country (compare also Ac 2°,1 1. Along with 
Priscilla or Prisca his wife (see PRISCILLA), A. 
had taken up his abode in Rome, but had to flee 
owing to a decree of Claudius, in A.D. 52, expelling 
the Jews (Suet. Claud. 25 says, ‘ Judseos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.’ For 
the meaning to be attached to the passage, see 
Neander, Pianzung, I. p. 332, note 2; Lightfoot on 
Philippians, p. 16, note 1; Plumptre, Bibl. Studies, 
p- 419), That the decree, however, αἰ ποῦ remain 
ong in foree, is proved by the mention of a number 
of Jews in Rome shortly afterwards (Ac 9817), and 
by A.’s own return (Ro 165). From Rome A. sought 
refuge in Corinth, where he received the apostle 
Paul on his second missionary journey. It has 
been debated whether A. had embraced Christianity 
before meeting Paul, or whether he owed his con- 
version to the apostle. Against the former view 
it is urged, that if he had been a Christian at the 
time οἱ Ac 183, he would have been described by 
the common name of μαθητής or disciple ; against 
the latter, that if Paul had brought him to the 
truth, the fact would hardly have remained un- 
recorded, and further, that community of occupa- 
tion rather than community of belief is δ πο ρ 
mentioned as having brought the two together. 
In the absence of fuller information it is impos- 
sible to decide the question with certainty; but 
the ready welcome which A. evidently accorded to 
one whom the bulk of his fellow-countrymen viewed 
with such disfavour as Paul, inclines us to the 
belief that when he came to Corinth he had at 
least accepted the first principles of the Christian 
faith, though his progress and growth in it he 
doubtless owed to the apostle. If so, he and his 
wife may be ranked as amongst the earliest 
members of the Christian Church at Rome; and it 
would be from them that Paul would learn those 
particulars regarding the state of that Church to 
which he afterwards refers in his Ep. (see Ro 18 
1677-1), After about eighteen months’ intercourse 
in Corinth, A. and Priscilla accompanied Paul on 
his way to Syria, as far as Ephesus, where they 
remained behind to carry on the work, amongst 
those coming under their influence being Apollos 
(Ac 18***5), They were evidently still at Ephesus 
when 1 Co was written; and their house had come 
to be regarded as the meeting-place of one of those 
little groups of believers into which, without any 
definite organisation, the Chureh was then divided 
(1 Co 16; οἵ. Ro 105: 16. From Ephesus Aquila 


| and Priscilla returned to Rome, partly perhaps on 
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aceount of some great danger they had run on 
Paul’s behalf, the warmth of the apostle’s greeting 
proving, further, the general esteem in which they 
were held (Ro 16%). Eight years later we find 
them again at Ephesus (2 Ti 4"). The frequency 
of these changes of abode has caused difficulty, 
but, apart from the faet that an itinerant life 
was strictly in accord with all that we know of 
the Jews of that day, what more natural than 
that A. and Priscilla should again desire to 
revisit the city whence they had been driven, as 
soon as it was safe to do so, even supposing they 
were not specially sent by St. Paul to prepare 
for his own coming? (See Lightfoot, Philipmans, 
p. 176; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. xxvii 
and p. 418 ff.). 

Aiter 2 Ti 4" A. is not again mentioned in 
Seripture, and tle evidence of tradition regarding 
him is very scanty. G. MILLIGAN. 


AQUILA’S YVERSION.—See VERSIONS (GREEK). 


AR ( Dt 2°, comp. vy ‘eity,’ or ayin-ay Nu 21%, 
Is 15"), on the south bank of the river Arnon, on 
the northern border of the Moabite territory, 
situated in a pleasant valley where two branches 
of the river united (Nu 21 22° ‘ the eity of Moab’= 
Ar of Moab). It is possibly the same as Kerioth 
(Am 2?, Jer 48-41), It is also almost eertainly 
referred to in Dt 2°° as ‘the eity that is by the 
river,’ AV, or rather, ‘in the valley,’ RV (Heb. 
ὅπ), LXX φάραγξ). The ruins of Rabbah, though 
often identified with Ar, lie, not on the banks of 
the Arnon, but at least 10 miles farther 8., and 
represent a later city built after the old Ar had 
been destroyed by an earthquake in B.C. 342. 


LITERATURE.—Driver, Deut. p 36 (on 29) and Ὁ. 45 (on 296); 
Dillmann on Nu 2115; Delitzsch on Is 151; Dietrich in Merx, 
Archiv, i. 320 f.; Tristram, Land of Moab, p. 111; and see 
further under ARNON, KuRIOTH, RABBAH. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARA (x7y).—A deseendant of Asher (1 Ch 7%). 
Sce GENEALOGY. 


ARAB (298 ‘ambusli’ (?)), Jos 15°.—A city of 
Judah in the mountains near Dumah. Perhaps 
the ruin Hr Rabiyah near Démeh. SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


ARABAH (727y7).—This word occurs only onee 
in the AV (Jos 1818) in the description of the border 
of the lot of Benjamin; but in RV it has a more 
extended meaning, and is applied to at least a 
portion of the great valley (Wady el Arabah) 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordanic basin. 4. In the former sense the name 
applies to the broad plain of allnvial land stretching 
from the N. shore of the Dead Sea along the right 
bank of the Jordan for a distanee of about 50 miles, 
and bounded on the W. by the broken line of steep 
slopes and precipitous cliffs which close in the valley 
from its junction with the Wady el Jéseleh south- 
wards to the heights of Kuruntfil and the shore of the 
Dead Sea itself. The surface is eomposed of suc- 
cessive terraces of gypseous marl and loam, rising 
by steps from the river’s edge to a height of 600 
ft., and marking the successive levels at which 
the waters stood when they were reeeding to their 
present limits. Nearly all authorities are now 
agreed that the plain we ate considering was the 
site of the doomed cities Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and afterwards of the Jericho of Joshua and the 
more modern city in the time of our Lord. The 
climate is tropical and the soil rieh; and beinyv 
abundantly supplied with water from the Wady el 
‘Aujah, the Kelt, and the Makuk, with natural 
fountains such as the ‘Ain es Sultin and ‘Ain Dftk, | 


it may well have deserved the title bestowed upon | 


it even in the days of Lot, ‘the garden of the 
Lord’ (Gn 13"). Near the banks of the Kelt is 
situated the miserable village of Er-Riha, probably 
the aneient Gilgal, surrounded by gardens producing 
lemons, oranges, bananas, figs, melons, and castor- 
oil trees. The copious spring of Es Sult4én breaks 
out near the base of the limestone escarpment of 
Kuruntfl, and its waters are eaught in a basin of 
solid masonry forming the ancient baths. The 
temperature of the water in the pool, taken on 15th 
January 1884, was 71° Fahr., but that of the spring 
itself is doubtless higher. The loeality is rieh in 
natural history objeets, especially birds, of whieh 
Tristram reeords the bulbul (lxos xanthopygius), 
the hopping-thrush (Crateropus chalybeus), the 
Indian blue kingfisher (Alcyon smyrnensis), the sun- 
bird (Cinnyris osea), Tristram’s grakle (Amydrus 
tristramw), besides innumerable doves, swallows, 
and commoner speeies. 

2. In the latter sense the Wady el-Arabah eorre- 
sponds to the ‘ Wilderness of Zin’ in part (Nu 
34°), where it went up to the border of Edom on the 
E. Its limits are stated above; and from the 
Gulf of Akabah to the Ghoér the distance is about 
105 miles. At its 5. end the Wady el-Arabah rises 
gradually from the shore of the Gulf of Akabah, 
lined by a grove of palms, for a distanee of 50 miles, 
and with an average breadth of 5 miles; and at this 
point, nearly opposite Mount Hor, it attains its 
summit leve of (approximately) 723 ft. above that 
of the Red Sea, or 2015 ft. above that of the Dead 
Sea. * 

On the E. the Arabah is bounded by the high 
escarpment of Edom (Mount Seir), often broken 
through by deep ravines which descend from the 
table-land of the Arabian desert ; exeept along these 
ravines, the valley is almost destitute of herbage. 
On the W. side the Arabah is bounded by terraced 
eliffs of eretaeeous limestone, along which the great 
waterless plateau of the Badiet οὐ (Wilderness 
of Paran, Gn 217, Nu 1916) terminates. The 
floor of the Arabah is generally formed of gravel, 
blown-sand, or mud flats; and these are sometimes 
hidden beneath vast débdcles of shingle brought 
down by torrents from the heights above and spread 
fan-like over the sides of the valley at the entranee 
tothe ravines. The surface of the sandhills is often 
marked with the footprints of gazelles, and, to a 
smaller degree, of hyszenas and leopards; and at 
intervals water can be had at springs or wells, of 
whieh the best known are the ‘Ain el-Ghudy4n and 
the “Ayun Ghurundel at the entranee to the valley 
of that name. 

Near the watershed (or saddle) at the limestone 
ridge of Er-Rishy the Arabah is contracted to a 
breadth of half a mile; but to the N. of this 
as it begins to deseend towards the Dead Sea 
basin (the Gho6r) it widens out to a breadth of 10 
miles, and follows the course of the prineipal stream, 
E)-Jeib, which receives numerous branches from the 
Edomite mountains on the E. and the Badict-et 
Tih on the W. These streams are fed by thunder- 
storms in the winter months; but the Jeib is prob- 
ably perennial; and along its banks, from the ‘Ain 
Abu Werideh for several miles, thickets of young 
palms, tamarisks, willows, and reeds line the course 
of the stream. At this spot, which is 24 miles from 
the banks of the Dead Sea, and at the level of the 
Mediterranean (1292 ft. above the Dead Sea), are 
to be found those remarkable lacustrine terraees of 
marl, sand, and gravel, with numerous semi-fossil 
shells of the genera AZelanopsis and Melania, which 
attest the extent to which the waters of the Dead 
Sea had risen in the Pleistocene period. Other 


* The height of the watershed above the sea-level was deter- 
mined by Major Kitchener and Mr. Armstrong in 1883 to be 660 
ft., and by M. Vignes in 1880 to be 240 métres, or 787 f{t., Maean 
723 {t.; or 2015 ft. above the surface of the Dead Sea. 
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terraces of marl are to be found at intervals as the 
traveller descends towards the margin of the Ghar ; 
and here the valley breaks off in a semicircular line 
of cliffs formed of sand, gravel, and marl, which 
encloses the Dead Sea sliore, and secms to be re- 
ferred to in Jos 15? as the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbim.’ 

Geology.—The Jordan-Arabah depression owes 
its existence mainly to the presence of a line of 
‘fault,’ or fracture of the erust, which may be 
traced at intervals from the G. of Akabah to the 
E. shore of the Dead Sea and onwards towards 
the base of Hermon. This line follows closely the 
base of the Edomite escarpment, and its effect is to 
cause the formations to be relatively elevated on 
the E. and depressed towards the W. ‘Thus 
the ecretaccous limestone (corresponding to the 
English chalk formation) which forms the erest of 
the Edomite escarpment and the plateau of the 
Arabian desert above Petra, at an clevation of 3000- 
4000 ft. above the valley, is brought down on 
the W. side of the same valley to its very floor at 
Er-Risliy, and forms (as stated above) that side of 
the valley throughout its whole length, breaking 
off in cliffs of nearly horizontal strata. ‘Tle more 
ancient rocks which lie at the base of the Moabite 
and Edomite escarpment never reach the surface 
along the W. side of the Wady el-Arabah.* These 
consist of red granite and gneiss, various meta- 
morphic sclists, seamed by dykes of basalt, diorite, 
and porphyry; above which the carboniferous and 
cretaceous sandstones are piled in huge masses of 
nearly horizontal courses, the whole surmounted by 
the pale yellow beds of cretaccous limestone reach- 
ing to the summit of the escarpment. Therichness 
of the colouring of the erctaccous sandstones, vary- 
ing from orange through red to purple, has been a 
source of admiration to all travellers, particularly 
as it is displayed amongst the ruined temples and 
tombs of the city of Petra.t 

Historical.—The Wady el Arabah appears to have 
been twice traversed by the Israelites : first on their 
way from Horeb to Kadesh Barnea, and afterwards 
when obliged to retrace their steps owing to the 
refusal of the king of Edom to allow them to pass 
through his land (Nu 20”, Dt 28). No passage for the 
host by which to circumvent Mount Seir was praeti- 
cable till they reached the stony gorge of the Wady 
el Ithem, which enters the Arabah 4 miles N. of 
Akabah. Traversing this rough and glistering 
ravine under the rays of an almost vertical sun, it 
is not surprising that (as we read) ‘the soul of 
the people was much discouraged because of the 
way’ (Nu 21+). In later times the Arabah became 
a caravan route from Arabia to Pal. and Syria. 
The fort and harbour of Akabah (Ezion - geber) 
now eonstitute an outpost for the Egyp. Govern- 
ment, beyond which its authority does not ex- 
tend ; the Arabah, as well as the Arabian desert, 
being held by independent Arab chiefs. + 


LitERATURE, — Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Lond, 1822; De Laborde, Voyage en Orient, 1828; Hull, Mount 
Seir, Sinar, and Western Pulestine, 1889; ‘The Physical Geol. 
and Geog. of Arabia Petrea,’ etc., in Mem. PEF, 1886; Lartet, 
Voyage d'Exploration de la Mer Morte, t. 3me, 1880; Robinson, 
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Dean Stanley concurs with the view expressed 
above, that it was through the Wady οἱ Ithem (VY. 
Ithm) that the Israelites passed on their way to 
Moab after their retreat from Edoin (Sinai, p. 85). 

i. HULL. 


* Except at Ras el-Miugry, close to W. shore of G. of Akabah. 

{ Stanley speaks of these colours as ‘ gorgeous,’—red passing 
into crimson, streaked with purple, yellow, and blue like a 
Persian carpet. Sinai, Ὁ. 81. 

1 The head waters of the G. of Akabah are fringed by an 
extensive grove of the date palm (Phenix dactylifera), together 
with some specimens of the rarer doum palm (Hyphene Thebaica), 
which is also found in Upper Esypt and on the banks of the 
Atbara. These trees are probably indigenons, as the old name 
of Akabah was ‘ Elath,’ which means a ‘grove of trees’ (Dt 2>). 


ARABIA (ay, ’ApaBia), the name given by the Gr. 
geographers to the whole of the vast peninsula 
which lies between the mainlands of Asia and 
Africa. Of the application of the name in the 
Bible some account is given under ARABIAN; 
this article will contain a brief aceount of the 
country itself, and of the references to it in the 
sacred books. 

i, GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY.—The shape of A. 
was eompared by Pliny to that of Italy, but the 
breadth of the former is greater in comparison with 
its length ; the length of the W. coast-line is about 
1800 miles, while its breadth is about 600 miles 
from the Red Sea to the Pers. Gulf. The Sin. 
peninsula, which divides the Ned Sea at its N. end 
into the Gulf of Suez on the W. and the Gulf of 
Akabah on the E., is ordinarily reckoned to A., of 
which the sea forms the boundary on the W., S., 
and Τὸ, sides. On the other hand, the N. limit is 
not so easily fixed. Some writers would draw an 
imaginary line from the head of the Gulf of Akabah 
to that of the Pers. Gulf; but this would cut thie 
S. extremity of the Hamad, or stony plain which 
rises from the level of the Euphrates, and a little 
N. of 29° suddenly alters into the broken dunes of 
red sand called by modern writers Nefud. Itseems 
best, therefore (with the most recent autliorities), 
to extend the application of the name A. through- 
out the Hamad, making the Euphrates for the 
greater part of its course the N. boundary; Syria, 


which separates it from the Mediterranean, 
forming, between about lats, 32-36°, its E. 
neighbour. 


For an incalculable period the sea has been re- 
ceding from the Arabian coast, at a rate reckoned 
at 22 metres yearly. Hence the peninsula is, esp. 
on the W. and S. sides, fringed with lowlands, 
called by the Arabs Tihamah; yet on parts of the 
I. coast the mountains rise directly from the sea. 
Of the long coast-line on the W. side, much is 
fringed with coral reefs, greatly endangering navi- 
gation. between these and the shore in many 
places ἃ narrow passage allows only ships of small 
burden to pass, The reefs commence in the Gulf of 
Akabah, where alone has their nature as yet been 
made the subject of minute investigation (see 
Valter, ‘Die Korall-rifflen der Sinait. Halbinsel,’ 
Abhandl. εἰ. Stichs. Akad., Math. Klasse, vol. xiv.). 
The inlets in the coast form not a few harbours, 
of which, however, owing to the paucity of towns 
in the interior, only a few are of any importance: 
Yanbo, the port of Medina; Jiddah, the port of 
Mecea ; odaida, the port of San‘a, on the W. 
coast; Aden on the S.; Mascat on the E. Of 
these, Aden perhaps is the same as the port which 
bears the name Eden in Ezk 27%, called Athene by 
Pliny, and Eudaimon Arabia by the author of the 
Periplus; while Yanbo may be the ᾿Ιαμβία of 
Ptolemy. The rest were not known to the ancients, 
whose ports have for the most part disappeared 
with the advancing coast-line. Of these, the ehief 
port of the incense country, Moscha according to 
the Periplus, Abissa Polis according to Ptolemy, 
has been recently identified by Mr. Theodore Bent 
(Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1895) with a creek two 
miles long and in parts one wide near the village 
of Takha. Others that played an important part 
in ancient times, Leuke Kome, Charmotas or 
Charmutas, Okelis, Muza, and Canneh (Ezk ἐ.6.), 
lave been located with more or less certainty by 
Wellsted, Sprenger, Glaser, and other explorers. 
While the WV. and S. coasts are broken by no very 
striking peninsulas, the sea which lies between A. 
and Persia is divided by the peninsula which ends 
in Ras Mesanduim into the Pers. Gulf and the Sea 
of Oman, while the Pers. Gulf is again broken by 
the peninsula of Katar, to the W. of which les the 
island of Bahrain, with the exception of Socotra 
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on the S. side, the most important of the islands 
which lie off Arabia. 

The geological character of A. is thus described by Mr. 
Doughty: ‘The constitution of the Arabian peninsula appears 
to be a central stack of Plutonic rocks which are granited with 
traps and old basalts, whereupon are laid sandstones (continuous 
with those of Petra, and probably “‘ cretaceous”), and limestones 
(sometimes with flints) overlie the sandstones. Newer rocks are 
the volcanic, and namely of the vast ‘‘ harrahs”: the flint land 
of gravel (upon limestone with flint veins) that is A. Petrza, in 
which were found flint instruments (as those of Abbeville) by 
Mr. Doughty at Ma'n, 1875; and ancient flood soil, block drift, 
loams or clays in the valleys and low grounds.’ 

The land won from the sea constitutes the low- 
lands (called by the Arabs Tihamah), which fringe 
the peninsula, and beyond which there rise ranges 
of mountains on all three sides. On the N. the 
great Nefud, which succeeds to the stony plain, 
occupies the centre of the peninsula, with a greatest 
breadth of 150 miles, and a greatest length of 400 
miles. Of this wilderness of red sand the most 
accurate description has been given by W. H. 
Blunt (in Lady Blunt’s Pilgrimage to Nejd, vol. ii. 
app. 1.) Far greater, however, is the untrodden 
desert (Ahkaf) which cuts off Central A. from the E. 
and §.E. provinces. The sand of these wastes has 
peculiar properties, which, according to Blunt, render 
them as difierent from other deserts as a glacier is 
from amass of snow. To {116 5. of the former Nefud 
rises the Jebel Aja, a red granite range, stretching 
E. by N. and W. by 8S. for some 100 miles, with a 
mean breadth of 10-15 miles, and rising to a height 
of 5600 ft. (Blunt, ζ.6.). To similar heights do the 
mountains rise which shut in the peninsula on the 
W. and Τὸ, sides; Wellsted gives the measurement 
6500 ft. for the peak of Mowilah (5. of the Gulf of 
Akabah), while 9000 ft. is the height of some 
portions of the Jebel Akhdar, or Green Mountains, 
which tower over Oman in the E. (according to the 
latest researches of Mr. Theodore Bent, Contemp. 
Rev. Dec. 1895). To the same height, according to 
W. B. Ilarris (A Journey through Yemen, 1894), 
do the passes by which Yemen is entered from the 
δ). rise in places; and if the measurements of this 
writer are correct, the plateau of central Yemen, 
in the S.E., has an average altitude of 8000 ft. 
Farther to the E. this southern range sinks till, 
where it separates the incense country from the 
desert (about 55° long. E. of Greenwich), its eleva- 
tion is not above 3000 ft. 

Between the mountains and the Nefud in North 
A. lies El-Hisma, the great sandstone country, 
described by Doughty as ‘a forest of square- 
built platform mountains, which rise to 2000 ft. 
above the plain; the heads may be 6000 ft. 
above sea-level.” Between lat. 26° and 20° vast 
tracts forni what are called harrahs, beds of 
basalt, where the sandstone is covered with lava. 
The most northerly of these voleanic platforms, 
called ‘Uwayrid, stretches for 100 miles in length, its 
middle point being about 120 miles from the Red 
Sea. It is thickly strewn with the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, so thickly that in places as 
many as thirty can be seen at once. The highest 
of these peaks, called Anaj, is 7600 ft. About lat. 
16° this phenomenon is repeated. We owe descrip- 
tions of it to Doughty and Glaser. 

Of the rivers of A. none are navigable; few are 
perennial, or reach the sea. Some such, however, 
have been marked in South A. by the travellers 
Wellsted and W. B. Harris. Most of them dis- 
appear in the sand at some part of their course. 
Instead of a river system there is a system of 
wadys, great receptacles for the water brought 
down by the mountains, of which the surface for 
large portions of the year is dry, but where water can 
be got by digging. Such in North A. is the Wady 
Sirhan, which bisects the country in a line parallel 
with the Euphrates; in Central A., the Wady el- 
Dawasir and Wady el-Rumimah, N. and S. of 
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Yemamah respectively, both issuing in the Pers. 
Gulf—with the former of these, or with one great 
tributary of it, Glaser (Shzzze, li. p. 347) would 
identify the Biblical Pishon; and the Wady el- 
Humid, first traced by Doughty, which traverses 
the Hijaz, and issues in the Red Sea. At Saihut 
(long. 51°), on the S. coast, there issues the Wady 
of Hadrainaut, once probably an arm of the sea, 
which in its course of 100 miles receives a series of 
wadys that drain the mountains behind it; while 
the inountains of Yemen proper are drained by 
wadys called Maur, Surdud, Siham, Kharid, etc., 
of which the course was traced by Glaser (‘Von 
Hodaida nach San‘a,’ in Petermann’s Ifittheilungen, 
1886). 

The classical writers divided A. into A. Felix, A. Petrea, and 
A. Deserta. This division was based on the political condition 
of A. in the lst cent. 4.D., the first being free, the second 
(inclusive of Idumwa) subject to Rome, the third subject to 
Persia. In the native divisions different principles, as Sprenger 
(Alt. Geog. Arab. p. 9) has pointed out, have been confused. 
According to a tradition which he quotes, Mohammed, standing 
at Tebuk (about 28° 0’, 37° 40’), said that all to the N. was Sham 
(lit. the left, ordinarily used for Syria), all to the S. Yemen (the 
right). According to this, the name for the province of Mecca, 
Hijaz (lit. ‘the barrier’) would mean the land between Sham 
and Yemen. More probably it meant the ‘middle region’ 
between the lowlands and the Nejd (highlands). These last, 
then, are terms of physical geography ; and as those by whom 
they were applied had no accurate instruments for determining 
heights, it is natural that the limits of these provinces should be 
very inexactly fixed. According to Blunt (ὦ.6. i. 23 54), Nejd 
includes all the land that lies within the Nefuds, ‘the only 
doubt being whether it includes the Nefuds or not.’ The treble 
division, Ilijaz, Nejd, and Yemen, would thus include all A. 
within the Tihamas; Nejd itself being subdivided into seven 
provinces, whose names need not be given here. Ordinarily, 
however, it is not customary to extend the application of the 
name Yemen beyond 45° KE. of Greenwich. Yet the name 
Hadramaut, applied in European maps to the vast region which 
extends hence to the §.E. of the peninsula, has been shown by 
Wellsted and Bent to be properly applied to a wady about 100 
miles in length. Great discrepancies exist as to the delimitation 
of the province of Oman on the E. side, which, according to 
Palgrave (Travels, ii, 255), ‘touches Hadramaut on the &., and 
Katar, or at least its immediate vicinity, on the N., forming a 
huge crescent, having the sea in front, and the vast desert of 
South A. for its background’; while the travellers Wellsted and 
Bent give the name a very limited application. 

ii. CLIMATE, FLORA, AND FAUNA.—The fertility 
of portions of Yemen is so great as to have become 
proverbial in antiquity; and the few modern 
travellers who have climbed the mountains which 
tower above the 5. coast, and have reached the table- 
lands beyond, speak with enthusiasm of the wealth 
of the soil, and the high degree of skill displayed 
by the natives in cultivating it. The greater part 
of the peninsula, however, is capable of supporting 
but a small population. ‘Nothing lke one-third 
of its surface,’ says one of the most capable ex- 
plorers, ‘is cultivated without irrigation, the task 
of extending which beyond the valleys and natural 
oases is probably beyond the power of Turk or 
Arab. ast spaces of unchangeable and un- 
changing barrenness spread themselves over it. 
Joining themselves to these are larger and scarcely 
less dreary regions, occupied by precipitous moun- 
tains accessible only to the goat; by labyrinthine 
sandy ravines or gorges bearing only the hardiest 
shrubs; and by tepid cultivated palm-oases, thick 
with semi-iropical vegetation’ (‘I'weedie, The 
Arabian Horse). It must be observed that even in 
Yemen, according to Glaser (Petermann’s Jfitthed- 
ungen for 1884), cultivation even in this century 
has been steadily diminishing. Thus the plateaus 
betaveen the basalt peaks were once cultivated, but 
are so no longer. Cultivation is indeed confined 
to the oases, which, of varying extent, enliven the 
stony pla and to the valleys which intersect the 
central plateau, ‘some broad, some narrow, some 
long and winding, some of little length, but almost 
all bordered with steep and sometimes precipitous 
banks, and looking as though they had been arti- 
ficially cut out of the limestone mountain’ (Pal-. 
grave). In some of the more northerly oases 
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not only cereals, but fruits such as the plum, the 
»omegranate, the tig, the great citron, sonrand sweet 
πο are cultivated. The palm, which has been 
compared. to the camel for its small need of water, 
is widely spread, and its dates form the staple food 
of the nomad population. No part of the country, 
however, except perhaps the desert called Ahkaf, 
is quite destitute of vegetation; this has been 
proved in the case of the Nefud by Blunt, and 
Doughty assures us that the harrahs form better 
Bedawin country than the sandstone. 

The flora and fauna of A. are still imperfectly 
known. Glaser (Von Huvudaida nach San‘a) states 
that he has himself collected out of South A. more 
than a hundred specimens of animals and birds 
previously unknown. In the Nefud, Blunt ‘ ascer- 
tained the existence of the ostrich, the leopard, the 
wolf, the fox, the hyzena, the hare, the jerboa, the 
white antelope, and the gazelle; and of the ibex 
and the marmot in Jebel Aja; of reptiles the 
Nefud boasts, by all accounts, the horned viper 
and the cobra, besides the harmless grey snake; 
there are also immense numbers of lizards. Birds 
are less numerous... yetin the Nefud most of 
the common desert birds are found.’ Of animals 
the most characteristic of A. is undoubtedly 
the camel, the ability of which to go without 
water ‘twenty-five days in winter and five in 
summer, working hard all the time,’ renders it of 
unique service in the desert; the ‘observations on 
the camel’ in Baron Nolde’s Heise nach Inner- 
arabien, 1895, ch. vii., form the latest contribution 
to our knowledge of this creature, with which the 
early Arabian poets are fond of parading their 
acquaintance. No less elaborate are their descrip- 
tions of the Arabian horse, seen at its best in the 
highlands of Nejd, of which special studies have 
been made by many English travellers, and most 
recently by the English officer, Major-General 
Tweedie, who would seem to have proved that the 
home of this animal is elsewhere. The ass is to be 
seen at his best in the province of Hasa, to the 
N.W. of the Pers. Gulf. 

iii, History AND ETIINOLOGY.—Of the history 
of A. during the period covered by OT, little is 
known, since the records begin much later. 


paigns in which the ‘ Arabs’ were concerned. 
854, Shalmaneser 11. met in battle a confederation 
in which was ‘ Gindibu the Arab’ with 1000 camels. 
In the next century Tiglath-pileser 1Π. makes an 
expedition into A., and in the latter half of it we 
find Assyr. influence extending over the N. W. and 
K. of the peninsula; and in the following century 
many tribes which can be identified with more or less 
certainty as occupying localities in inner A. were 
defeated by Esarhaddon at Bazn (Buz) From 
these inseriptions, interesting as they are, we 
learn, however, little more than the names of 
states and occasionally of kings, many of which 
offer easy Arab. etymologies. The peninsula might 
seem to have been occupied by a number of inde- 
pendent tribes, subordinate to no central authority, 
—a state of things to which the diflieulty of com- 
munication has very frequently reduced it. Nor 
is much imore light to be obtained from the 
classical authors, who till the beginning of the 8rd 
cent. B.c. had only vague ideas about the penin- 
sula, Great collections of inscriptions have, how- 
ever, been made both in N. and 8. Arabia by Euro- 
pean scholars, esp. Arnaud, Halévy, and Glaser ; 
and although many of the most remarkable of 
these still await publication, the Arabian states, of 
which merely the names had been recorded by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, and of which only a vague 
tradition circulated among the Arabs, have become 
far more familiar than formerly, and something 
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has been learnt about their lines of kings, the 
extent of their territory, and their wars and 
alliances. To the Eng. travellers Wellsted and 
Cruttenden belongs the merit of having first called 
attention to the existence of the ruined cities in 
South A., whence the most important of these docu- 
ments have been brought. Of the nations thus 
rescued from oblivion the most important were the 
Minzans (the o'nyo of the Heb. records) and 
Sabseans, whose dialects differed in certain par- 
ticulars, while both had more in conimon with 
Heb. than with Arabie. A third monarchy, of 
which the indigenous name was Lihyan, has left 
traces of its existence and its language in North 
A., but far less distinct in their nature than those 
of the former two. 


The chief towns of the Minwans were Ma‘in, Karnau, and Yatil, 
allof themin South A. ; yet the presence of Minzan inscriptions 
at El"Ula in North A. would seem to show that their power 
was not confined to the S. of the peninsula, and some scholars 
would extend it as far N. as Gaza. While D. 11. Miller would 
make the Minwan empire simultaneous with the Saban, argu- 
ments are adduced by Glaser and Hommel which make it prob- 
able that the latter State was one of several that sprang 
out of the ruins of the Minzan empire. Of these arguments, 
besides the greater antiquity of the Minwan character and 
dialect, may be noticed the fact that most of the names occurring 
in the Minswan inscriptions are prehistorical, while those in the 
Sabwan inscriptions can frequently be identified; that the 
Minwans are not mentioned in the Assyr. inscriptions, and must 
therefore have been powerful at an epoch prior to the inter- 
vention of the Assyrians in the affairs of A. ; that whereas Saba 
is mentioned in some Minwan inscriptions, the Minzans are 
never mentioned in those of Saba. It is urged, on the other 
hand, that the acquaintance with the Minmwans shown by Gr. 
writers and in late parts of the Bible (1 Ch 441, Job 211 LXX) is 
inconsistent with the hoary antiquity assigned them; to which 
the answer given by Glaser, that the classical writers are 
acquainted with them asa nation but not asan empire, is per- 
haps insufficient. The Minwan rule of El-’Ula is thought to have 
extended over at least nine generations (Hommel, dAwfsdize, 
Ῥ. 27); and the statement in Jg 1012 (cf. 2 Ch 20), that the 
Israelites before they had kings had been saved froin the Minzans, 
implies that their power extended farnorth. Like other Oriental 
States, it is probable that the power of Main varied greatly 
with the capacity of particular rulers; for, while from the 
Inser. Halévy 504 it might appear that the Minwan king 
Waqah-il Yatha’ was a vassal of the king of Kataban, his son 
fi-yafa-Yathar was a great conqueror, who extended his rule 
over the whole region 5. of Jauf from E.to W. Lastly, we may 
notice as of great historical interest the Inscr. Halévy 535, which 
tells us of their successful resistance of an invasion of Saba and 
Haulan, and how their god Atthar saved them from trouble in 
a war that broke out between the king of the N. and the king 
of the S. This invasion of Saba was, if Glaser’s theory be 
correct, one of a series of attacks continued for a period of 200 
years, during which the princes of Saba were endeavouring to 
undermine the Minwan power,—an end achieved (according to 
the same scholar’s reckoning) about 820 B.¢c. Both the inscrip- 
tions and the Bihle tell us more of Saba, the tribe whose kings 
were the chief power in the south of A., till about A.p. 300 they 
gave way to the Abyssinians. Their capital was Marib (Mariaba 


| of the classics), some 45 miles E. of Sania, famous for the great 


dain, the breaking of which was regarded by the Arab chroni- 
clers as the immediate cause of the decline of the Sabwan 
empire (Sheba, Saba). The Sahwan enipire was, without doubt, 
simultaneous with monarchies of Katahan, Hadramaut (with 
its chief town Sahata), Raidan, and Habashah, all of which are 
mentioned as included in a treaty in an interesting inscrip- 
tion commented on by Glaser (Die Abyssinier in Arabien, 
Ῥ. 68ff.), and assigned by him to the 2nd cent. 5,6, Habashah, 
corresponding with the region now known as Mahra, was, 
according to the same author's calculations, absorbed by 
Hadramaut about a.p. 45; the Katabanian state (with Timna 
for its capital) was ruined at some time in the 2nd cent. B.c, 5 
and from an inscription of extraordinary interest, published on 
Ῥ. 118 of the work last quoted, we learn how the prince of Raidan 
and Himyar was defeated by the king of Saba in spite of the 
former’s alliance with Habashah, and from that time (Β.0, 1151) 
the kings of Saba style themselves kings of Saha and of Raidan. 
When the Katabanians disappear from the inscriptions, the 
Himyar (the Homeritew of the classical authors) come into 
prominence ; and at the commencement of our era the south of 
A. was shared hy three monarchs, of Himyar, Hadramaut, and 
Saba with Raidan. Aided by the Sassanians, the Himyars 
presently became all-powerful in South A. ; in the middle of the 
4th cent. the monument of Adulis tells us that the Saban 
power had been overthrown, and the Abyssinians became rulers 
of Yemen; in 378 the Arabs had made head against the 
Abyssinians, and indeed confined them to the Tihamah, but in 
525 the Abyssinians, with the countenance of the Byzantine 
empire, in a victorious campaign killed the king of the Himyars. 


The condition of A., as represented by the 
authors of the inscriptions, is very diflerent from 
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the nomad and patriarchal condition which we 
ordinarily associate with the name Arab, and 
which is certainly associated with it in the Bible. 
The Sabzans and Minzans are people of fixed 
habitations; they build fortresses, and live in 
walled cities; they raise massive temples, and con- 


struct works of irrigation on a grand scale. War 
forms only an occasional incident in their lives; 
the main source of their wealth is commerce; and 
besides agriculture, they earry on mining and 
manufactures. Texts containing ‘ ordres de police’ 
give evidence, says M. Halévy, ‘d’une haute per- 
fection d’organization civile, et de existence d’un 
code pénal chez les Sabéens.’ Their inseriptions 
are, many of them, specimens of the most finished 
workmanship, and show signs of the cultivation of 
other fine arts; nor can their civilisation be shown 
to have been derived from any other nation. Their 
Pantheon, says the same writer, was marvellously 
rich, and of prodigious variety. The temples of 
both the chief races were built east of the towns, 
which would point to the worship of the sun; yet 
this cannot be shown to have existed among the 
Minzeans ; neither do the Minzean documents show 
the worship of Al-Makah, the chief Sabeean deity. 
Common to both was the worship of Attar (the 
male Ashtoreth), whe in Minean texts appears in 
the two forms of ]pxw and ja5y, which, in the opinion 
of ἢ, H. Miiller, mean the rising and setting sun. 
Two female deities, Wadd and Nikrah, interpreted 
by the same writer as ‘Love’ and ‘ Hate,’ also 
oecupy an important place in the Minzean Pantheon. 

Yet from the nature of things civilisation of this 
kind can only have existed in South A. and the 
oases; the life of the dwellers in the ‘ black tents,’ 
as described by Burckhardt and Doughty in this 
century, must have existed from immemorial time 
in the desert. Several writers, indeed, suppose 
the difference between the nomad Arabs and the 
stationary Arabs to be one of race; and, strange 
as it may seem, the purest Arab blood is supposed 
to be found in the latter (‘@ribah):; while the name 
of the former contains the idea of Arab by adoption 
(muta‘arribah). Neither half of the Arab stock 
can be traced with any probability to any other 
country ; and ethnologists are now with something 
like unanimity making A. the home of the whole 
Semitic race; and the emigrations of the Shammar 
and Anezah clans northwards in seareh of richer 
pasturage than the Δὲ deserts afford, emigrations 
which have taken place within the last century, 
represent the continuation of a series of similar 
waves of which the commencement is prehistoric, 
all brought about by the same causes, thoueh not 
all following the same direction. The fact that the 
names by which they call their towns and villages, 
as well as the natural features of their country, are 
all Arabic, and bear no trace of the memory of 
another home, is, as Gen. Tweedie has pointed out, 
strikingly in favour of the theory which makes the 
Arabs autocthonous. 

This autocthony naturally does not exclude the 
presence of a certain number of colonists. Four 
Greek colonies are mentioned by Pliny, Ampelone, 
Arethusa, Chalkis, and Larissa, of which the first 
only seems capable of identification ; Glaser (Skizze, 
ii. 154) tries to find it on the coast of Hijaz. Being 
a Milesian colony, it must have been planted not 
later than the 6th cent. B.c. The name Javan, 
mentioned in Ezk 27° in a context which points to 
A., is possibly to be interpreted of a Gr. colony in 
the peninsula; and the statement of Diodorus 
(111. 43), that a tribe on the W. coast of A. culti- 
vated friendly relations with Greeks of Beotia and 
the Peloponnesus, may have been rightly connected 
with the existence of these colonies by Glaser (/.c. 

. 155). Jewish colonies also existed in A. long 
‘lore the time of the Prophet Mohammed ; in the 


3rd and 4th cent. A.D. they would seem to have 
been favoured by the Persians in opposition to the 
Christian communities which had the support of 
the W. empire (Die Abyssinier in Arabien, p. 175). 


The ethnological tables of Gn would seem to take special note 
of the inhabitants of A., who are assigned places in the human 
family in the following passages: Gn 10/7 (children of Cush), 
10%2-23 (children of Shem), 1025-30 (children of Eber), 251-4 
(children of Abraham and Keturah), 251218 (Ishmaelites). The 
eminent explorer Carsten Niebuhr argued from the number of 
places in Yemen and Hadramaut mentioned by ‘ Moses’ in these 
places that the legislator must himself have travelled in the 
country 3 but his attempts at identifying them do little towards 
confirming this proposition. More elaborate attempts have been 
made in more recent times, notably by Glaser in his Skizze, ii. 
314-470, without, however, producing many convincing results. 
The tables are not quite consistent, as the same names are 
assigned different pedigrees ; but this Glaser would account for 
by supposing the tables compiled at different periods between 
the 11th and the 6th cent. B.c. Some of the names, such as 
Sheba and Dedan, are known from other parts of Scripture, and 
are Otherwise famous; a few, 6.0. Hadramaut (nyo sn), can be 
identified with certainty; several, esp. Ophir and Hayilah, are 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, but are difficult to localise. 
Most of the names, however, occur in these tables only; and as 
we are quite ignorant of the sources from which their compiler 
drew, endeavours to localise them would seem to have little 
scientific value. They doubiless signified to the compiler tribes 
or nations ; but the ordinary rule for the interpretation of these 
patronymic ge i according to which the fathers stand to 
the sons in the relation of xenus to species, cannot be applied to 
them. Thus the great nation of Sheba is called a son of Ra’'mah 
(probably the Regma of Ptolemy, a town on the Pers. Gulf, 
Glaser, p. 252), which is co-ordinated with it in Ezk 2722, and 
Ramah itself ἃ βοὴ of Cush. Still stranger is it that the patri- 
arch of the Arab nations, including Ophir and Hadramaut, 
Joktan, should have lefi so liftle trace in A. that Sprenger 
(Geog. p. 50) is fain to identify the name with Bishat Yakzan, a 
station on the incense road. Glaser, perhaps with greater 
probability, connects it with Katan, a town of Hadramaut. It 
is probable, therefore, that these tables, so far from being exact, 
are ag vague as might be expected in the case of so vast and un- 
explored a country. Even Saba, which we know to have been a 
powerful empire, is vaguely spoken of by the prophets as a 
distant country (Jer 629, 0] 38), in NT as at the ends of the earth 
(Mt 1242, Lik 1131), 

iv. TRADE AND COMMERCE.—The chief import- 
ance of A. to the ancients lay in its exports, of 
which the most renowned was incense, a gum 
obtained from a certain tree by incisions made in 
the bark. Thecountry where this product is culti- 
vated is a narrow strip of the 8. coast from about 
53-55° long. E. of Greenwich, its headquarters being 
the ancient city of Dafar (probably the 750 of Gn 
10), After doubts had been cast even on the 
possibility of A. producing incense (see the excursus 
on this in Ritter, Zrdkunde von Arabien), this region 
was visited by Mr. Theodore Bent in 1895, who 
described the industry in the Nineteenth Century 
for Oct. of that year. [ is uncertain whether its 
cultivation ever extended over a much greater area 
than now. 

Sprenger (Geog. p. 299) regards the incense 
country as ‘the heart of the commerce of the 
ancient world,’ owing to the vast amount of it 
required for religious rites, and terms the Arabs, 
or, more nearly, the inhabitants of the incense 
country, ‘the founders of commerce as it existed 
in the ancient world.’ It is perhaps noteworthy 
that the verb ‘ Arab’ and its derivatives are used 
in Heb. to signify ‘commerce.’ ‘The incense traffic 
of A. is alluded to by all the ancient writers who 
speak of that country, and it formed the basis of 
the proverbial wealth of the Sabseans, who regu- 
lated it with the utmost precision and severity (see 
Sprenger, /.c. pp. 269-303). Reference is made to 
this in the focus classicus for ancient commerce, 
Ezk 27%, Other scents and spices are also men- 
tioned as Arabian exports; but we notice as interest- 
ing the observation of Glaser (¢.c. p. 426), that the 

articular spices mentioned in Ezk 27" as exported 

rom a place we have grounds for locating in South: 
A. do not really grow there. Almost as famous as 
the incense was the Arabian gold. The gold used by 
Solonion for gilding the temple is stated (2 Ch 3°) 
to have come from Parwaim, which is plausibly 
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identified by Glaser (/.c. 347) with Sak-el-Farwain, 
a place mentioned by the Arabian geographer 
Hamdani, who has preserved many notices of gold 
mines at one time worked in Central A. (see 
Sprenger, pp. 49-63, and Glaser, p. 34711). And 
since in Gn 10% Ophir, which by the time of the 
composition of the bk of Job has become a synonym 
for gold, is called a son of Joktan, various scholars 
have attempted to localise that famous gold-pro- 
ducing region somewhere in Arabia; and there are 
still more forcible reasons for placing there the 
land of Havilah, ‘where is gold, and the gold of 
that land is good’ (Gn 2"), which Glaser has en- 
deavoured to identify with the province Yemamah, 
Precious stones, as well as gold and spices, were 
brought by the S. Arabian queen to Solomon (1 K 
10?) ; and these are mentioned by Ezk (27%) as the 
merchandise of Saba. The exportation of ivon 
from Uzal, if that be the right reading, and if the 
tradition which identifies Uzal with San‘a be cor- 
rect (Ezk 2713), would agree with the fact that the 
steel of San‘a is still in high repute; moreover, 
Mr. Doughty found places in Central A. where iron 
might be worked with profit. In the same passage 
of Ezk, Kedar and North A. are made to deal 
in eattle, and Dedan in horse-cloths. There is 
further mention in 27", if the text be correct, of 
embroidered textures ‘in well-secured chests’ from 
Eden (and perhaps other 5. Arabian ports). This 
would correspond with the high state of civilisation 
which from the inscriptions we know the 5. Arabians 
at early times to have attained. Sprenger, ZDJ7G 
ΧΙ, 332, states that before the time of Islam leather 
was the chief export of Arabia. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ARABIAN.—This word is used in different senses, 
1, In Is 1339 and Jer 3? it stands for ‘an inhabitant 
of the desert or steppe’ (Heb. *aqy, from 737y), with- 
out any indication of nationality. 

2. In the pre-exilic authors we read _ occa- 
sionally of a tribe called collectively ay, ren- 
dered in the EV ‘Arabia’ (1 K 10%, Jer 955, 
Ezk 2771), As the consonants of this word 
are the same as those of the word rendered 
‘mingled people’ (Jer 25” ete.), and also of the 
word rendered ‘evening,’ it is not always certain 
which should be read. Thus in Is 9118 the word 
rendered in EV ‘Arabia’ should more probably be 
tr. ‘evening’; while in 2 Ch 9" the punctuation 
which signifies A. is substituted for the ‘mixed 
tribes’ intended by the punctuators of 1 K 10". 
These ‘ Arabians’ are also mentioned in the Assyr. 
inscriptions (see ARABIA), where the name of one 
of their kings is given. Herodotus (ili. 5) also 
speaks of an Arabian king through whose territories 
the Pers. king Cambyses had to obtain a pass 
before he could cross the desert to Egypt; and the 
same historian gives us the name of a port on the 
Mediterranean belonging to the Arabs, of which 
the name (Ienysus) can be easily interpreted from 
the Arabie (cf. anise), but of the existence of whick 
we possess no other notice. The Arabian territory. 
according to this author, was wedged in between 
lands belonging to the ‘Syrians.’ In the Bible 
this tribe is connected with Dedan and Kedar, and 
is probably therefore to be located in N. Arabia; 
the fact that it had a king makes it probable that 
it possessed some fixed habitations or towns, since 
that word is ordinarily associated with a royal 
residence. The etymology of the name, like most 
names of nations, is hidden in obscurity. 

3. In the post-exilie records, where we meet with 
the word, it ordinarily signifies Nabatwan. In 
2 Mac 5° we read of Aretas, the king of the Arabians ; 
now Aretaswas the name of several of the Nabatean 
kings, as we know from their own inscriptions; 
and Procopius speaks of Petra as the capital of the 
Arabs, whereas it was famous as the capital of the 


Nabateans, The Romans, who from the time of 
the ill-starred expedition of /lius Gallus (B.c, 24), 
in which the Nabatszans were their allies against 
the Arabs, had good cause to distinguish the two 
races, do not often confuse them; yet both 
Diodorus and Proeopius (quoted by Quatremére) 
fall into this mistake. By the term ‘Arabia,’ then, 
St. Paul (Gal 117 4%) probably means the territory 
of the Nabatzans, which in the period of their 
greatest prosperity extended from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea. One of their kings was the Aretas 
whose ethnarch in Damascus endeavoured to arrest 
St. Paul (2 Co 11°). The misapplication of ethnic 
names is exceedingly common ; and in this context 
it may be noticed that in the Sabean inscriptions 
the Sabeans distinguish themselves from ὑπὸ 
Arabians (j13y; see J. Dérenbourg in CUS iv. fase. 
2, p. 93), with whom classical antiquity identified 
them. Perhaps ‘Nabatsan’ is the sense to be 
attached to the name ‘Arabian’ applied to 
Nehemiah’s opponent Geshem (Neh 2%), or Gashmu 
(Neh 6°), whose name in its Jatter form bears a 
genuinely Nabatzan appearance. The important 
part played by this race was first pointed out by 
Quatremeére in his Etude sur les Nabatéens (1835), 
the results of which were condensed by Ritter in 
his Erdkunde von Arabien (1846, 1. p. 111). The 
inscriptions discovered at Madain Sahih by Mr. 
Doughty (Documents épigraph. recueil. dans le 
nord de lV Arabie, Paris, 1884), and recopied by 
Euting (Nabat. Inschrif. 1885), have thrown con- 
siderable light on their language, institutions, and 
history. Having originally come from Mesopo- 
tamia, this tribe profited by the weakness of 
the last Bab. kings to seize Petra, the ancient 
capital of the Idumeans. The unique position of 
this fortress at the meeting-place of three great 
commercial routes was the source of the wealth 
which enabled them to attain a remarkable degree 
of civilisation and luxury. Their first appear- 
ance in history is in B.c. 312, when, according to 
Diodorus (xix. ch. 95 sqq.), they successfully 
resisted Athenzus, the general sent against their 
fortress by Antigonus, king of Syria; their last in 
A.D. 106, when A. Petrzea was turned into a Rom. 
τον ποθ. by Cornelius Palma. The possession of 

amascus by Aretas Iv. (‘ Philopatris,’ mentioned 
in several of the Madain Salih inseriptions) is to 
be ascribed to a temporary arrangement of the 
emperor Gaius. The fact that the Nabatean 
empire extended to El-Hijr, called afterwards 
Madain Salih, is certified for the time of Augustus 
by the Rom. records. The notices of the Naba- 
teeans in ancient literature are put together by 
von Gutschmidt in the appendix to Euting’s Nabat- 
eische Inschrifien. 

4, The employment of the name Arab for an 
inhabitant of any portion of the vast peninsula 
known to us as Arabia, begins somewhere in 
the 3rd cent. B.c., though the only trace of it in 
OT is in 2 Ch 9116, where the ‘ Arabians that are 
near the Ethiopians’ would seem naturally to refer 
to the neighbours of the Habashah, whom there are 
crounds for placing in the extreme 8. of Yemen ; 
it is not, however, clear how these tribes could 
interfere in Jewish politics. In 2 Ch 267 God is 
said to have helped Uzziah against ‘the Arabians 
who dwelt in Gur-Baal,’ and the Minzwans; as this 
notice is not found in 2 K, its accuracy is open to 
suspicion ; moreover, the name Gur-Baal bears no 
trace of Arabian nomenclature, and only vague 
conjectures can be hazarded about its situation. 
Equally uncertain is the use of the name in 2 Ch 
172, An Arab prince Zabdiel is mentioned in 
1 Mae 117 as murdering the Syrian king Alexander 
Balas, who had taken refuge in ‘Arabia’; and 
another Imalkuz, or Iamblichus, as rearing the 
game Alexander’s son (113). The residence of 
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these princes, according to Diodorus (Haxcerpt. 32. 
1), was called ᾿Αβαί. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ARABIG YERSIONS.—Arab. VSS of the Bible 
have been made from various sources, chiefly Gr., 
Syr., and Coptic. It is, however, most improbable 
that any Christian Arab. literature is as old as the 
time of Mohammed. There were Christians in the 
Arab. kingdom of Ghassfin, E. of Damascus, and 
at Nejrén in 8. Arabia, but, to judge from our very 
scanty historical information about the progress of 
the Church in these regions, the ecclesiastical lan- 
guage was Syriac.* It was not till after the success 
of the Koran had made Arahic into a literary lan- 
guage, and the conquests of Islam had turned 
large portions of Christian Syria and Egypt into 
Arabic-speaking provinces, that the need of trans- 
lations of Scripture in the Arabic vernacular was 
really felt. 

The extant forms of NT in Arabic are best 
divided according to the languages from which 
they are derived. Thus we have—(i.) translations 
from the Syriac; (ii.) translations directly from 
the Greek; (111.) translations from the Coptic; 
at a later period we have also (iv.) eclectic com- 
binations of the first three classes. It will be con- 
venient to take the various divisions of NT separ- 
ately. 

THE FouUR GOSPELS.—(i.) Tvs. from the Syr.—The 
oldest representative of this class, perhaps the 
oldest monument of Arab. Christianity, is the tr. 
of the Gospels in a MS formerly belonging to the 
Convent of Mar Saba near Jerus., now Cod. Vati- 
canus Arab. 13, called by Tischendorf arv+ (Greg. 
cod. 101), and generally assigned to the 8th 
cent.| From some Gr. Iambics at the end of the 
MS we learn that it originally belonged to a certain 
Daniel of Emesa, and contained the Psalter, the 
Gospels, the Acts, and all the Epp.; of these only 
fragments of the Gospels$ and the Pauline Epp. 
now remain. The style is somewhat paraphrastic, 
but internal evidence conclusively shows that the 
Gospels have been tr. not directly from the Gr., 
but from the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta).§ 

This free tr. from the Syr. Vulg. was probably 
made in some locality where Syr. had been the 
ecclesiastical language, and seems to have been 


*Tbn Ishac about the middle of the 8th cent. a.v. (Wiisten- 
feld’s Lbn fishdm, p. 150) quotes Jn 1523-161 as a prophecy con- 
cerning Mohammed ; but the words are only a rough rendering 
from the ‘ Palestinian’ Syr. version, not a quotation from an 
already existing Arab. tr. See Guidi, Hvv. p. 6. 

t The only accurate description of Vat. Arab. 13 is in Guidi, 
Ew. p. 8. Considerable extracts from the MS are given in 
Scholz, Krit. Reise, pp. 118-124. 

{ Mt 1027-middle of 26, Mk 519-168a, Lk 711-beginning of 10. 

§ #.g. in the account of the Temptation (Lk 41-13), Syr. Vulg. 
and ar, vat exactly agree in the names of the Evil One. 
In vv. 3 6 and 18 ὁ διάβολος is rendered by Syr. Vulg. ‘the 


Accuser’; ar. vat has Slagall ‘the Slanderer,’ and in ν.] 


ὼ 


σεν Neal | ‘the calumniating Slanderer’ (for the 
rendering of Skea see 2 Ti 33 in all Arab. VSS). But 


in v.6 Syr. Vulg. has ‘Satan,’ so ar. vat. has cy hontsl. 
The Arab. VSS not derived from the Syr. have in all these 


passages ade! (Ξδιώβολος), but in v.8 they insert 


ωδρὰ L to render the Gr. σατανῶ, a word here omitted 


by both Syr. Vulg. and ar. vat. 

It is worth noticing in this connexion that Syr. Vulg. and 
ar. vat alone among critical authorities agree in inserting the 
name ‘ Jesus’ in Lk 417, 

Ar. vat has been wrongly cited (e.g. by Tischendorf) as 
omitting the ‘last twelve verses’ of Mk. It is owing to acci- 
dental toss of teayes that the MS breaks off just before the end 


of Mk 168, thuss UGS ogi} Lb oe) Yak; 


as Prof, Guidi has been kind enough to ascertain for this article, 


soon discarded at Mar Saba for a more literal version 
made directly from the Greek. In other words, the 
Gospel text of ar. vat was already obsolete by the 
9th cent. A.D. No other Arabic version can claim 
such a high antiquity. * 

Another tr. from the Syr. Vulg. is found in cod. 
Tisch. 12 at Leipzig (Greg. cod. 75), a bilingual 
Syr.-Arab. MS of the 10th cent., brought to 
Europe by Tischendorf from the Syrian Convent of 
St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert. A few 
leaves are at the British Museum (addl. 14467). 
This MS has been fully described by Gildemeister. 
The tr. keeps closely to Syr. Vulg., but some 
renderings recall the phraseology of ar. vat, 6.0. 


S 
Jel J Caw in Mt 10 for ‘is not worthy 


of me.’ This idiomatic phrase is not used in the 
later Arab. VSS. 

Here may be noticed the Arab. VS of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, which has been edited in full from 
two MSS at Rome by Ciasca (Eng. tr. by Hamlyn 
Hill), This VS was made, in the early part of 
the llth cent., by the well-known scholar Abuw’l 
Faraj ibn et-Tayyib from a form of the Syriac 
Diatessaron in which the text had been almost 
wholly assimilated to Syr. Vulg. It is therefore 
nearly worthless as an authority for the text, 
though most valuable for recovering the arrange- 
ment of Tatian’s Harmony. 

(ii.) Zrs. from the Gr.—An Arab. tr. made directly 
from the Gr. appears in some MSS of the 9th 
cent., such as cod. K. ii. 31, in the Propaganda at 
Rome, and the fragments of Tischendorf’s ‘ Lec- 
tionary’ now at Leipzig (Greg. cod. 76). Both 
MSS come from Mar Saba.t Very similar to these 
is the Sinai MS Arab. 75.t These MSS have the 
Gr. τίτλοι and liturgical notes. They are perhaps 
ultimately derived from a bilingual Gr.-Arab. 
uncial MS generally quoted as 904, of which only 
four leaves remain, one in its original home at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and three in 
the collection of Bp. Porphyry.§$ 

(ili.) Trs. from the Coptie.—Most MSS of the Copt. 
(Bohairic) NT are accompanied by an Arab. VS. 
Among these cod. Vat. Copt. 9, written in 1202 
A.D. (Greg. cod. Copt. 30) seems to have been used 
as a kind of standard text.|| We shall see later on 
that the text of this MS is the ultimate source of 
all the printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic. 

(iv.) The two Eclectic Revisions.—None of the 
Arab. texts hitherto considered have been in any 
sense an official VS, and they present all the con- 
fusing variety natural in such independent pro- 
ductions. The need of a more fixed type, and one 
which took account of all three great national 
Vulgates of the E.,—the Gr., the Syr., and the 
Copt.,—was felt by the 13th cent., especially in 
Egypt, where Arabic had quite supplanted the 
native dialect. 

The first revised ed. of this kind was made about 
1250 A.D. at Alexandria by Hibat All4h ibnel-‘AssAl. 
This work, of which several MSS survive, consists 
of a revised text of the Gospels with various read- 
ings from the Gr., the Syr., and the Copt.7 It 
was, however, found too cumbrous for a popular 
VS, and towards the end of the 13th cent. was 


* Some of the missing portions of ar. vat in Mt have been 
supplied in a hand of the 10th cent, From the style and 
vocabulary they seem to have been copied from the original MS 
before the leaves were lost. a 

+ Guidi, Hvv. pp. 9,10; Z DME viii. 685. For later develop- 
ments of this VS, see Guidi, Zvv. pp. 11, 12. | 

t Mrs. Gibson, Cat. of Arab. MSS, frontispiece. 

§ The Arab. text of the Sinai leaf is printed by Dr. Rendel 
Harris in Mrs. Lewis’ Cat. of Syr. JESS, Appx. p. 105. It sceins 
to be the conjugate of one of Bp. Porphyry’s leaves. 

|| Guidi, Hvv. pp. 17, 23. oe 

4 For details of Ibn el-‘AssAl’s work, see Guidi, vv. pp, 18-22, 
and Prof. Macdonald in Hartford Seminary Recerd, April 1893. 
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superseded by the modern ‘ Alex. Vulgate.’ This 
is little more than the text of Vat. Copé. 9, filled 
out by inserting from the Syr. or the Gr. those 
numerous passages where the ancient Copt. VS 
did not contain words found in Syr. Vulg. and in 
the Gr. text of the Middle Ages. In many MSS 
of this Alex. Vule. (ar. alex.) these passages are 
indicated by marginal notes.* 

Besides these main types of text there are 
several later MSS of the Gospels in Arabic in 
which the language has been corrected or em- 
bellished. Guidi (vv. p. 29) also mentions some 
late MSS from Spain which appear to present a 
tr. of the Latin Vulgate. 

The printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic are all 
forms of the Alex. Vulg. Of these the chief are the 
Rom. ed. of 1591, the ed. of Erpenius (Leyden, 
1616), and Lagarde’s ed. of the Vienna MS (Greg. 
cod. 36). The last is the only ed. containing the 
marginal notes which belong to ar. alex. Some 
edd. of Syr. Vulg. for use among the Maronites, of 
which the most accessible is the Paris reprint of 
1824, contain also a Carshfini VS (ar. carsh). This, 
however, is simply ar. alex. slightly modified to 
suit the Peshitta. 

THE PAULINE EPISTLES.—(1.) Trs. from the Gr. 
of the fourteen Epp. of St. Paul are found in 
ar. vat (8th or 9tl ecent., see above), and in a 
Sinai MS (ar. sin.-Paul) of the 9th cent., the 
text of which was published by Mrs. Gibson in 
1894. Ar. vat has the so-called ‘ Euthalian’ 
sections, etc. Τ; ar. sim, which is quite independent 
of ar. vat, is remarkable for having no ‘ Euthalian’ 
matter, but nevertheless it represents the late An- 
tiochian text mixed with a few good readings.t 

(11.) A 7. from the Syr. is found ina MS now at 
St. Petersburg (Greg. cod. 134), brought by Ti- 
schendorf ‘from the EK.’ It is dated 892 A.pD., and 
appears to have been rendered from a Nestorian 
copy of the Peshitt4,§ but with glosses and addi- 
tions like the Gospel text in ar. vat. From the 
VS found in this MS (ar. yet) is ultimately derived 
that of the printed edd. of Erpenius, and the Car- 
shfini ed. of 1824. The latter agrees very closely 
with B. M. Harl. 5474 (dated 1288 A.D.). 

THE ACTS AND CATHOLIC EpistLEs.—No direct 
Arab, tr. from the Gr. is known for the Acts and 
major Cath. Epp. The chief edd. (ar. erp and ar. 
carsh) seem to be, as in the Gospels, an eclectic 
mixture of the Copt., the Gr., and the Syr. Inthe 
disputed Cath. Epp., which had no place in the 


* Guidi, Huy. pp. 22-24. He also points out (p. 35 ff.) the highly 
important fact that the late text from which most MSS of the 
Eth. VS have been corrupted is none other than ar. alex. 

+ For Ro (Scholz, Arit. Reise, Ὁ. 122) the numbers are: 
δ sect., 19 capp., 84 (ste) quot. from OT, and 920 stichi, 
Scholz also transeribes the whole of Philem and a few other 
passages. ΑΒ ar. vat has been wrongly quoted in 1 Tim 210 for 
\ Bs ᾷ 


-- 


θοὸς, I give the whole passage (from Scholz): Don εὐ 


The fact that the two dots of 5 are never written in this MS 
4G ¢ 
seems to have prevented Schal from recognising that 4 AA. 


aly} simply represents εὐσέβεια. Scholz’s text has sul 


(for sol). 


t See, e.g., Ro 165, Gal 615, 

§ See ZDMG viii. 584; Delitzsch, Tebrder. pp. 764-768, who 
quotes the extraordinary rendering of ar. pet in He 29: and 
80 he without God, who had united Himself with him ας a 
temple, tasted death for all men. The variant χωρὶς θεοῦ is not 
found in Syr. Vulg. except in Nestorian copies. In ar. erp this 
18 emended to express ye pirs θεοῦ, ancl in ar. carsh we have ‘ God 
by His grace, as Syr. Vulg. See Gildemeister, p. 1 (n.), who 
brings forward 116 63 as another instance where ar. erp and ar. 
carsh have a corruption of the text of ar. pet. 


Peshitt& (2 P, 2and 3 Jn, Jude), the tr. appears 
to have becn nade directly from the Greek. 

A tr. from the Syr. of Ac and all seven Cath. 
Epp. (in the Gr. order) is found in a 9th cent. 
vellum MS at Sinai (Mrs. Gibson’s Cat., No. 154). 
In this text, while the other parts are from Syr. 
Vulg., the disputed Cath. Epp. are translated from 
the Pocockian VS (Syr. bodl.), now generally 
printed in edd. of Syr. Vulg., and which is prob- 
ably a fragment of the Philoxenian VS before its 
revision by Thomas of Harkel.* This MS is thus 
perhaps the oldest witness for Syr. bodl., though 
it does not contain the purest text. 

THE APOCALYPSE.—The Apoc. was not a canont- 
cal book among the Τὸ. Churehes; the Arab. VSS, 
therefore, vary greatly. Ar. erp is here perhaps 
a combination of the Gr. and the Copt. Ar. carsh 
contains sone peculiar double renderings (e.g. 
Rev 1° °), but their source is not very clear. It is 
not a tr. of the printed Syr. text. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT.—Arab. VSS of OT fall 
under four heads, viz. trs. from the Gr., from the 
Syt., from the Heb., and from the Sam. Of these 
the greater bulk still remains in unexamined MSS, 
only a portion of the various sourees having been 
printed. The great Paris Polyglott contains ἃ 
complete Arab. text of the whole OT except the 
Apoer., and this text has been repeated with minor 
variations in Walton’s Polyglott and in the New- 
castle ed. of 1811, but it presents a singularly 
mixed text. The Pent. is the version of Sa‘adya 
(see below). Jos is also from the Hcb., but it does 
not directly appear that Sa‘adya was the translator, 
Jg,S, K, and Ch are all from the Peshitt4, as is also 
the Book of Job. The Prophets, Psalms, and Pro- 
verbs are from the Greek, the Prophets being a 
tr. made by a priest of Alexandria from a good 
uncial MS resembling cod. A. This curious jumble 
rests upon an Eeyp. MS of the 16th cent. used by 
the editors of the Polyglott(see Cornill’s Zzechiel and 
Slane’s Cat. des. MSS arabes dela Bibl. Nat. p. 1). 

Of the trs. from the Peshitt4’ there are several 
MSS. The Psalter was printed in Carshfint by 
the Maronites in 1610 at a convent in the WAdy 
Qtiizhayya (‘Psaltertum gqdizhayyensis’), and re- 
printed by Lagarde. Some laeune in the Paris 
Polyglott (Cornill enumerates Ezk 112 134 245-27 
277 4217. 19) are supplied in Walton from an Oxford 
MS of this class. 

There are also MSS containing a tr. from the 
Copt. VS of the LXX. Of this Lagarde has pub- 
lished Job (Psalterium, ete., 1876). An ed. of the 
Psalter and Cant. with critical notes similar to 
the work of [bn-el-‘Ass4l (see above), is to be found 
in B. Δ. Arund. Or. 15. 

Several MSS present an Arab. tr. made from 
the Sam. Pent. Specimens (inel. Ex 3, 4) are to be 
found in a Programm by van Vloten, Leyden, 1808. 
The best MS is probably that in the Cambridge 
University Library (ddl. 714). 

The Arab. tr. of certain books of OT made direct 
trom the original Heb. have an interest of their 
own for the history of interpretation, though they 
almost invariably conform strictly to the MT. 
Most of these trs. are from the pen of Sa‘adya 


(7D, Ar. Miu) the Ga’én, a learned Rabbi, born 
in the Fayyim in Upper Egypt (A.p. 892-949), 
His Biblical trs. have been published as follows: 
the Pent. at Constantinople in 1546, and προΐῃ in 
the Polyglotts (see above) ; Is. by Paulus, 1790-91 ; + 
Cant. by Merx, 1882; Pr. capp. 1-9, by Bondi,1888 : 
Job, by Cohn, 1889. In addition to these there is 


the tr. of Jos in the Polyglotis mentioned above. 

Other VSS from the Heb., such as that in the 
* Gwynn, Trans. of R. Irish Acad. xxx. pp. 875, 376. 

_t ‘Very faulty... . Solomon Munk made important contribu 

tions toa more accurate text in vol. ix. of Cohen’s vreat Bible 

(Paris, 1838)’: Cheyne’s Jsatah, vol. ii. Ὁ. 269, . 
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17th cent. MS of the Pent., Ps and Dn, in B. 
M. Harl. 5505, seem rather to belong to the era 
of modern trs. 

LITERATURE.—CRITICAL Discussions. —Guidi, Le Traduziont 
degli Evangelit in Arabo ὁ tn Htiepico (Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, anno cclxxxv.), Rome, 1888—the one indispensable work 
for a general view of Arabic VSS; Gildemeister, De Hvangeltis 
in Arabicum ὁ Simplict Syriaca translatis, Bonn, 1865— 
contains an account of the Leipzig MS, together with much 
valuable information about the printed edd. of the Arab. Gos- 
pels; Cornill, Hzechiel, Leipzig, 1886, Introd. pp. 49-57—con- 
tains a careful investigation of the texts of the Polyglotts so far 
as concerns Fizekiel. [De Sacy, Mém. de TAcadémie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xlix. anc. série. On Arab. VSS of the Pent.] 

PUBLISHED TExts.—Gregory, Prolegomena to Tisch. N.T., Leip- 
zig, 1894, contains a useful list of all the then known Arab. MSS 
of NT. Care must, however, be taken to look for the bilingual 
MSS under the other language. Among the various catalogues 
of public libraries I have found the British Museum Catalogue 
(compiled by Cureton, 1846) especially valuable for the length 
and number of extracts from the MSS. For tax OT.—Paris 
Polyglott (see above, p. 1970}; Walton’s Polyglott, London, 1652, 
the Arab. repeated in the Newcastle ed. of 1811; Lagarde, 
Psalt., Iob, Prov., Arabice, G6ttingen, 1876—contains three VSS 
of the Ps from the Gr. and the ‘ Psalterium Qizhayyensis’ from 
the Peshitta, a VS of Job from the Copt., and Job and Pr from 
the Paris Polyglott. (For Sa'adya, see the edd. enumerated on 
p. 187%.) For tas NT.—Hd. Princeps, Rome, 1591 (repeated 
1619, 1774), with a Lat. tr. by Antonius (sic) Sionita; Ad. of 
Erpenius, Leyden, 1616 (=ar. erp); Hd. of the Polyglotts (re- 
peated in the Newcastle ed. of 1811); Hd. Carshunica, Rome, 
1703 (repeated in the Paris ed. of 1824 issued under the super- 
vision of de Sacy=ar. carsh); Lagarde, Die vier Kvangelien 
arabisch, Leipzig, 1864 (see Ὁ. 1372); Scholz, Biblisch-Kritische 
Reise, Leipzig, 1823: pp. 118-124 contain considerable extracts 
from ar. vat (sce pp.1363,137); Gibson (Mrs.), Studia Sinaitica, ii., 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1894, contains the text of ar. sin.-Paul.; 
Stud. Sin. i. Appx. p. 105, contains the Sinai leaf of Θὰ. Stud. 
Sin. iii., Frontispiece, contains a page of ar. stn. 75 (see p. 1374) ; 
Delitzsch, Hebréer, Appx. v. (pp. 764-769), contains extracts from 
ar. pet.-Paul (see Ὁ. 137). 

THE DIATESSARON (see ἢ. 136b).—Ciasca, Tatiant Hvangeliorum 
Harmoniae Arabice, Rome, 1888; Hil, The Harliest Life of 
Christ, Edinburgh, 1894. F. C. BuRKITT. 


ARAD (7y).—A Benjamite who helped to put to 
flight the inhabitants of Gath (1 Ch 8»), 


ARAD (7v).—A city of one of the kings of the 
Canaanites, assigned to the tribe of Judah (Jos 
1921), on the north-west border of the wilderness 
of Judah, to which place (if the present text be 
correct) a family of Kenites migrated from Jericho 
(Jg 116). It has been identified with certain ruins 
on the top of a hill, Tell ‘Arad, about 16 miles 
south of Hebron, on the plateau to the south of the 
Dead Sea. Eusebius and Jerome describe Arad as 
20 Roman miles south of Hebron in the wilderness 
of Kadesh. The king of Arad fought against the 
Israelites as they were turning away from the south 
of Palestine, but was defeated at Hormah (Nu 21} 
33"). In these passages in Nu where the RV, 
agreeably to the Heb. text, reads ‘king of Arad,’ 
the AV less happily renders ‘ king Arad.’ 

LiTERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? ii. 101, 201; SWP iii. 403, 415; 
Budde, Richt. wu. Sam. Off.; Moore, Judges, 32ff. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARADUS ("Apados), 1 Mac 15*.—The Greck form 
of the Heb. Arvad (wh. see). 


ARAH (ny ‘ traveller’?).—1. In the genealogy of 
Asher, 1 Ch 7%. 2. His family returned with 
Zerubbabel, Ezr 2°, Neh 618 7190. 1 Es 510m, See 
GENEALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


ARAM, ARAMAANS (ox, Σύροι, Syri. AV 
‘Syrians’ and ‘Syria’).—In Gn 1053. 38. Aram is 
the son of Shem, and father of Uz, Hul, Gether, 
and Mash, the last of which is Arabia Petreea, the 
Mas of the cuneiform inscriptions (cf. Gn 251), 
In Gn 222 Aram is the son of Kemuel, the 
son of Nahor, the two elder brothers of Kemuel 
being Uz (AV Huz)and Buz (Gazu in the Assyr. 
texts). 

In the OT Aram includes the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, Syria as far south as the borders 
of Pal., and the larger part of Arabia Petrea. 


in Assyrian under the form of paddnu. 
explained in the cuneiform lexical tablets as 


The inhabitants of this region were mainly of 
Sem. origin, and spoke a Sem. language, which, 
with its dialects, is known as Aramaic. In some 
parts of it, however, as at Kadesh on the Orontes, 
near the lake of Homs, and at Carchemish (now 
Jerablis or Jerabis) on the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had occupied the country; and on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of 
Carchemish, the powerful kingdom of Mitanni was 
established, with a language of a very peculiar type. 
An Aram. dialect was spoken by the Nabatzans 
of Petra, and it is probable that the Ishmaelite 
tribes must be classed as Aramezans. 

In the Assyr. inseriptions the name appears as 
Aramu, Arumu, and Arimu, as well as Arma&. In 
a text of Tiglath-pileser 1. (B.C. 1100) the waters 
on the east side of the Euphrates and westward 
of Harran are termed mami mat Armd, ‘the 
waters of the land of the Arameans.’ Assur- 
nazir-pal III. (B.C. 883-823) states that he restored 
to Assyria certain cities which a former Assyr. king 
had fortified in the land of Nahri, towardsthe sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of which the 
‘Arumu’ had taken possession. Among the 
Aramzan priuces whom he subdued here were 
Ammi-baal and Bur-Hadad, ze. Bar-Hadad or 
Ben-Hadad. There were many Aramean tribes in 
Babylonia (Pukuduor Pekod, Nabatu or Nabatians, 
Rw’ua, ete.) who lived under sheikhs on the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates as well as on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf. They were partly traders, 
partly pastoral nomads, and were collectively called 
Arumu. The Assyrians never gave the name to the 
populations westward of the Euphrates, who were 
included under the general titles of Hittites and 
Amorites. 

In the OT, on the contrary, the name is applied 
to the inhabitants of Syria as well as to those of 
Mesopotamia. The different Aramzan districts or 
states are distinguished by special titles. Meso- 
potamia is known as Aram-naharaim, ‘Aram of 
the two rivers,’ Tigris and Euphrates. It corre- 
sponds in part to the Nahrima of the Egyp. in- 
seriptions, though the latter term denoted the 
district between the Euphrates and Orontes, 
as well as the kingdom of Mitanni on the eastern 
side of the Euphrates. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, however, it is confined to Mitanni. 
The Assyr. country of Nahri lay in a different 
direction, in the mountams of S. Armenia. 
Cushan - rishathaim, king of Aram-naharaim 
(AV Mesopotamia), who oppressed the Israelites 
for eight years shortly after their entrance into 
Canaan (Jg 3°), was a king of Mitanni. We learn 
from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that in the 15th 
cent. B.C. the kings of Mitanni or ‘Nahrima’ 
had already interfered in the affairs of Palestine, 
and had intermarried with the royal family of 
Egypt. The troops of Mitanni accompanied the 
northern hordes who attacked Egypt in the reign 
of Ramses ΠῚ. (6. B.C. 1200); and as the king of 
Mitanni is not named among the conquered in- 
vaders, it is probable that he did not actually enter 
Egypt, but remained behind in Canaan. This 
would have been just before the Israelitish conquest 
of that country, and would throw light on the 
presence there of Cushan-rishathaim. 

In certain passages of the Pent. assumed to 
belong to P (Gn 25% 28% 5-7 3118 3318 35% 26 487), 
the name of Aram-naharaim as applied to the 
northern part of Mesopotamia is replaced by 
Pad{djJan-aram, of which S’déh ’Ardm, ‘the 
field of Aram,’ in Hos 1915, is supposed to be a 
translation. Paddan is the same word as the 
Syr. and Arab, padddn, a measure of land which 
can be ‘ploughed’ by oxen in a day, and is found 
Padanu is 
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meaning ‘field’ or ‘garden’ (WAT ii. 62. 33), 
from a root which signifies to ‘cleave’ or ‘plough’ 
the ground. It is also brought into connexion 
with sharrdnu, ‘a high-road,’ whence the name of 
Harran (Gn 11%) 28! 97%), and is the equivalent 
of a Sumerian word signifying ‘foot’ or ‘plain,’ 
which was used to denote ‘the land of the Amor- 
ites’ (FV ATii. 50. 59). An early king of Babylonia, 
Agu-kak-rimi (6. B.c. 1700) calls himself ‘king of 
Padan and Alman.’ 

On the western side of the Euphrates the 
Aramzan states and language extended, eastward 
of the Jordan, as far south as Mizpeh in Gilead 
(Gn 3147, where the cairn is described as forning 
a boundary between the languages of Aram and 
Canaan). In the north was Aram of Zobah (the 
Tsubité of the Assyr. texts, which place it east- 
ward of Hamath). In the time of Saul (18 14%) 
‘the kings of Zobah’ are mentioned, but soon after- 
wards Zobah appears under the sole rule of Hadad- 
ezer, son of Rehob (2 S 812. Hadadezer, who 
had ‘had wars’ with Hamath, was defeated by 
David ‘as he went to recover his border at the 
river Euphrates.’ Subsequently, in spite of assist- 
ance from the Aramzans of Damascus (2 5 8°), and 
of Mesopotamia ‘ beyond’ the Euphrates (28 1018), 
the army of Hadadezer was again overthrown 
at Helam (perhaps Aleppo, Assyr. Khalman), and 
‘the kings that were servants to Hadadezer’ 
became the vassals of Israel. Josephus transforms 
the place Helam, which he calls Khalaman, into a 
prince of Mesopotamia. Among the citiesof Hadad- 
ezer captured by David were Tibhath (1 Ch 18°, 
called Betah in 2 § 88) and Berothai (Cun in 
1 Ch 18%) Tibhath seems to be the Tubikh of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets and the geographical list 
of Tahutmes 111. at Karnak, the Tebah of Gn 22%, 
The whole district is probably that which is termed 
Nukhasse in the Tel el-Amarna texts (Anaugas in 
the Egyp. inscriptions). 

Adjoining Aram-Zobah was Aram Beth-rehob 
or Aram-rehob (2 8 10% 8), which may have de- 
rived its name from the father (or ancestor) of 
Hadadezer. Rehob is associated with Ish-tob, 
‘the men of Tob’ (see Jg 115); but in 1 Ch 19° 
Aram-naharaim takes the place of both. To the 
south eame Aram-maacah or Maacah, which, 
along with the adjoining Geshur, was assigned to 
Manasseh, eastward of the lakes of Merom and 
Gennesaret (Dt 314, Jos 12° 134-18, 2 § 93% 138%), 
Like Tebah and Tahash, the Takhis of the Egyp. 
monuments, Maacal was a descendant of Nahor 
(Gn 22%). Between Maacah and Zobah was the 
city of Damascus (As. Dimaska) which wasconquered 
by the Egyp. king Taliutmes III. (B.c. 1480), and was 
still subject to Egypt in the age of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (B.c. 1400). Damaseus is called Aram- 
Dammesek in 2 S 8°, when it sent aid to Hadad- 
ezer. The deieat of Hadadezer made it tributary 
to David, but it recovered its independence carly 
in the reign of Solomon under Rezon the son of 
Eliadah, who had been a vassal of the king of 
Zobah (1 K 11*°%). Damascus soon became a 
dangerous neighbour of the northern kingdom of 
Israel, and at one time even exercised a sort of 
suzerainty over Samaria. The other Aramean 
states of Syria were absorbed by it, so that eventu- 
ally the name of Aram was applied to it alone; 
but its power was finally shattered by the Assyrians. 

Foremost among the Arammean deities was 
Hadad or Addu (also Dadu or Dadda), the sun- 
god, identified by the Assyrians with their 
ramman (Rimmon), the air-god, also called 
Amurrn, ‘the Amorite.’ We find the combination 
Hadad-Nimmon in Zee 124. By the side of 
Hadad stood his divine son Ben-Iadad, as we learn 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. At Sendschirli 


fire-god, of El, Shamas, Or, and Rekeb-el or 
Rekub-el, which may possibly denote ‘the chariot 
of El.’ Numerous deities are referred to in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, such as Baal-samen, Acli- 
bol, and Yarkhi-bol ; but several of them, like Bol, 
or Nebo, or Sin the moon-god of Harran, were 
borrowed from the Babylonian. So also was the 
goddess Atar, the Bab. Istar, who, in combination 
with the Syrian ‘Ati, produced the hybrid Atar- 
gatis. In the south the Nabatzans of Tema, 
Petra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula had several 
deities of their own, such as Aumos(?), Katsiu (Kas- 
sios), and Zelem (As. Zalmu); but others, like Du- 
sares and All4t, Manét, Kais, and Kaisah, they 
shared with the Arabs. The gods of Syria are 
mentioned in Jz 10% For the Aramaic Language, 
see LANGUAGE OF THE OT. 

LiTERATURE.—Renan, Histoire générale et systéme comparé des 
Langues sémitiques (1863); Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen 
Sammlungen, pt. xi, Ausgrabungen in Seneschirli i, (1893); 
Baethgen, Bettrdge zur semitischen Religtonsgeschichte (1888). 

A. H. SAYCE. 

ARAM (o7s).—1. A grandson of Nahor (Gn 22), 
2. An Asherite (1 Ch 74). 3 AV of Mt 1%, Li 3”. 
See ARNI, RAM. 


ARAMAIC VERSIONS.—See TAncums. 


ARAMITESS (mo 2x, Σύρα, Syra), a feminine form 
which occurs in both AV and RV of 1 Ch 7:3, for 
the elsewhere frequent term Syrian. 


ARAM MAACAH.—1 Ch 195, The more southerly 
part of Syria. See ARAM, 


ARAM-NAHARAIM, ARAM-REHOB, and ARAM- 
ZOBAH.—See ARAM. 


ARAN (778, Sam. j78).—Son of Dishan the Horite 
(Gn 36%, 1 Ch 1%), a descendant of Esau. The 
name denotes ‘a wild goat,’ and Dishan ‘an 
antelope’ or ‘ gazelle’; while Seir the ancestor is 
‘the he-goat.” On the subject of Totem-clans in 
the Bible, see Jacobs’ Biblical Archeology (1894), 
pp. 64-103, and Robertson Smith on ‘ Animal 
W orship and Animal Tribes among the Ancient 
Arabs and in OT’ (Journ. of Philology, No. 17, 
vol. ix., 1880). Η. E. RYLg. 


ARARAT (ots, ’Apuevia).—The Biblical A. is the 
Assyrian Urardhu (Urasdhu in the Persian period), 
the name given to the kingdom which had 
its centre on the shores of Lake Van. The 
name seems to be connected with Urdht, which 
a cuneiform lexical tablet (WAT ii. 486, 18) ex- 
plains as ‘ Highlands’ (7ila),* and which appears 
as Urdhes in an inscription of the native king 
sar-duris II., who describes it as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Erivan. In Herodotus (in. 
94) the word takes the form of Alarodians. The 
cunciform writing of Assyria was borrowed by 
the inhabitants of the country in the 9th cent. 
B.c., and we learn from the inscriptions composed 
in it that the native name of the kingdom was 
Biainas or Bianas, the Byana of Ptolemy, now 
Van. The capital of the kingdom, now repre- 
sented by the modern city of Van, was ealled 
Dhuspas ; this gave its name to the distriet termed 
Théspitis in classical geography, now Tosp. It 
was upon ‘the mountains of A.’ that the ark 
rested (Gn 82), and in Jer 51° A. is associated 


* This is the explanation hitherto given by Assyriologists. 
But I believe that the true explanation is different. τ ἃ or 
Ararat was denoted by an ideograph, which usually represented 
Accad in Babylonian, and signified ‘a mound’ or ‘tel,’ 
in Assyrian fillt, because Tilla happened to be the name 
of a city in Ararat with which the Assyrians were acquainted 
in early times. It is called Tela by Assur-nazir-pal, and is 


still Known as Tilleh at the junction of the Sert and the 
| Tigris. 


mention is made, besides Hadad, of Resheph the 
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with Minni and Ashkenaz. Minni, in faet, ealled 
Manna or Minn4 in Assyrian, Mana in the Vannic 
texts, adjoined Ararat on the E., being separated 
from it by the Kotur range, and Ashkenaz is 
probably the Asguza of the Assyr. monuments, 
whieh was situated in the same neighbourhood. 

The name of Armenia, written Armina in Old 
Persian, Kharminuya in Amardian, first appears 
in the cuneiform inseriptions of Darius Hystaspis, 
but the origin of it is quite unknown. It may be 
eonneeted with the Vannic word armani-lis, ‘a 
stéle,’ or with Arman (‘the land of the Aram- 
585 ᾽ 3), an Aramean distriet south of Lake Van. 
Geographieally, however, Armenia corresponds 
with Ararat. The supreme god of A. was Khaldis, 
who was worshipped under a variety of forms, and 
from whom the inhabitants of the eountry took 
the name of ‘people of Khaldis.” From this was 
derived the name of Khaldzi or Khaldeans, 
assigned by classieal geographers to the Armenian 
population who bordered on Pontus, and which 
was still preserved as late as the fifteenth century in 
the name of Khaldia applied to Lazistan (Belek in 
Leveschrift fiir Assyrwlogie, tx. 1, Ὁ. 89). 

The kingdom of Biainas or Ararat was original] 
bounded on the north by the Araxes, and althoug 
some of its kings made conquests still further 
north, it never seems to have comprised the Mount 
Ararat of modern times. ‘This is still ealled Massis 
by the Armenians themselves, and the extension to 
it of the name of Ararat is of eomparatively modern 
date. Its great height, the larger of its two peaks 
being 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the smaller peak, 7 miles distant, is 13,000 feet 
above the sea-level, has doubtless had much to do 
with the belief that it was the spot on which the 
ark rested. Arghuri, the only village whieh stood 
on its slopes, is even pointed out as the spot on 
whieh Noah planted his vineyard. It was first 
aseended oy Parrot in 1829, and the aseent has 
sinee been achieved by Bryee and others. 

The original site of the resting-plaee of the 
ark lay towards the south of Ararat in the 
Kurdish mountains, whieh divide Armenia froin 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. Aecording to the 
Bab. aeeount of the Deluge, the ‘ship’ of 
Xisuthros, the Chaldean Noah, rested on the 
peak of ‘the mountain of Nizir,’ which lay 
&. of Assyria, between 35° and 36° N. lat. 
Similarly, Berosus the Chaldean historian fixed 
the spot in ‘the mountain of the Kordyzans’ or 
Kurds (Jos. And. I. 111, 6), and the Syriae version 
replaces Ararat by Kardu in Gn 85, Nicolaus 
Damascenus also stated that the ark had rested on 
‘a great mountain in Armenia, beyond Minyas, 
ealled Baris’ (Jos. Ant. IL 111. 6). Minyas is 
Minni, and Baris is more aeeurately given as 
Lubar in the Book of Jubilees (ch. v.). Lubar 
was the boundary between Armenia and Kurdistan 
(Epiphanins, Adv. Her. i. 5). The Jebel Judi is 
still] regarded by the Kurds as the seene of the 
deseent from the ark. It would seem, therefore, 
that the spot has been successively shifted from 
the mountain of Nizir (possibly Rowandiz) in the 
east, to Jebel Judi or Lubar, and then to the 
modern Mount Ararat in the far north. 

The great plateau of Armenia, rising to a height 
of from 6000 to 7000 feet above the sea, was 
naturally a district which appeared to the dwellers 
in the southern plains beyond the reaeh of the 
Deluge. Intensely eold in the winter, it is equally 
hot in the summer. The vine is indigenous there 
(as itis in the Balkans), and the whole distriet is 
marked by the results of voleanie action. It is note- 
worthy that the present Armenian words for ‘gold’ 
and ‘tin’ are identical with the Sumerian or proto- 
Chaldean names of the same objeets (oski, ‘gold,’ 
Sumerian, guski, wuski; anag, ‘tin,’ Sum. nagga). | 
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The euneiforin eharaeters of Assyria were intro- 
dueed into the kingdom of Ararat in the 9th eent. 
B.C. The sylabary was greatly simplified, eaeh 
charaeter having only a single phonetic value 
attaehed to it, and the greater number of charae- 
ters expressing closed syllables being rejeeted. 
The vowels were usually denoted by separate 
characters, and a good many ideographs were 
borrowed. It is to the use of these ideographs 
that the decipherment of the Vannie inseriptions is 
mainly due. ‘The inseriptions are earved on rocks, 
altar-stones, eolumns, and the like, and are in a 
language which shows little resemblance to any 
other with which we are acquainted, though it may 
be distantly related to modern Georgian. 

The introduetion of the euneiform syllabary was 

artly the result of the campaigns of the Assyr. 
<ings Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser II. in the 
north, and it seems to have been eonnected with the 
rise of a new dynasty whieh established itself on the 
shores of Lake Van (about B.c. 840). The founder 
of the dynasty was Sar-duris 1. the son of Lutipris, 
who appears to have displaced Arame, the earlier 
antagonist of Shalmaneser IL Sar-duris was suc- 
eeeded by his son Ispuinis (‘the settler’), who, 
towards the end of his reign, associated his son 
Menuas with him on the throne. Menuas was a 
ereat eonqueror and builder; he earried his arnis 
as far as Mount Rowandiz in the east, and beyond 
the Araxes in the north, and he also claims to 
have defeated the Hittites and the king of Mala- 
tiyeh in the west. An inseription commemorative 
of the event was engraved on the eliff overhanging 
the Euphrates near Palu. Menuas was followed 
by his son Argistis I1., who has recorded in a long 
inseription on the rock of Van the campaigns he 
made year by year, and the amount of spoil he 
brought back from them. The kingdoms of the 
Minni and other nations in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Urumiyeh were ravaged, and the Assyr. 
forees are stated to have been overthrown. Sar- 
duris 11., the son of Argistis, continued the eon- 
quests of his father, and extended his empire as 
far as the borders of Cappadoeia. But his career 
was suddenly eheeked by the revival of Assyria 
under Tiglath-pileser m1. The northern league, 
which the king of Armenia formed against the new 
power, was shattered, and the Assyrians swept the 
country up to the gates of the eapital, Dhuspas or 
Van. Rusas 1., the son and sueeessor of Sar-duris, 
was equally unfortunate in his attempt to eheek 
the progress of Assyria, and after the overthrow of 
his allies by Sargon, and the fall of the eity of 
Muzazir, he killed himself in a fit of despair. His 
suecessor, Argistis II1., however, managed to pre- 
serve his independenee, as also did Erimenas, 
against whom Hsarhaddon was earrying on war, 
when Sennaeherib was murdered by his two sons. 
Τὸ was to the eourt of Erimenas that the murderers 
fled. His son Rusas II. improved the water-supply 
of Van, and built a palace, on the site of which 
various objects of Vanniec art, such as ornamental 
shields and man-headed bulls of bronze, have 
been discovered. A few years later Sar-duris It. 
made allianee with the Assyr. king, Assur-bani- 
nal (B.c. 645). Ararat suffered soon afterwards, 
ike the rest of W. Asia, from the invasion of the 
Kimmerians and Seyths, in the wake of whieh it 
is probable came the immigration of the Aryan 
Armenians, and the fal! of the old dies om 
of Ararat. Aeceording to the classical authors, 
these Aryan Armenians were a Phrygian eolony 
(Herod. vii. 73; Eustath. on Dion. v. 694). The 
eonquest of Armenia by Cyrus took place in 
B.C. 546. 

Lireratrurnrn.—Sayes, ‘The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van,' 
in the JRAS xiv. 8, 4, xx. 1, xzv 1 (1893), xxvi. 4 (1894). 

A. H. SAYCE, 
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ARATHES ( ἀριαράθης, x, AV Aviarathes ; ᾿Αράθης, 
A, eursives, incorrectly, 1 Mac 15**), v. PHILOPATOR, 
formerly called Mithridates, was king of Cappadocia 
B.C. 163-130. He was a firm ally of the Romans, 
and, in accordance with their wishes, rejected the 
proposal of a marriage with the sister of Demetrius 
Soter. The latter made war upon him, and expelled 
him from his kingdom, setting up in his stead Holo- 
phernes, a supposititious son of A. tv. Philopator 
fled to Rome about B.c. 158, and by Rom. aid lie 
was restored to a share in the government. A few 
years later he again became sole king. In B.c. 189, 
in consequence of an embassy sent by Simon Mac- 
cabeus, the Romans wrote letters to A. and 
eertain other eastern sovereigns in favour of the 
Jews (1 Mae /.c.). See Diodor. xxxi. 19. 28. 32; 
Justin xxxv. 1; Polyb. ili. 5, xxxii. 90. 23, xxxiti. 
12; Appian. Syr. 47. H. A. WHITE. 


ARAUNAH (nmms, also mys 2 8 245, joe 1 Ch 
21%, 2 Ch 3!).—A Jebusite who owned a threshing- 
floor on Mount Moriah. When David numbered 
the people, and the pestilence was sent as a punish- 
ment for his sin, this spot was indicated by the 
prophet Gad as the place where an altar should be 
erected to J”, because the plague had been stayed. 
David went to A. and bought the threshing-floor 
and oxen for 50 shekels of silver. The price paid 
is given in 1 Ch 21" as 600 shekels of gold—a 
discrepancy which we have no means of explain- 
ing. R. M. Boyp. 


ARBA (yay) is described as ‘the great man 
among the Anakim’ (Jos 14%), ‘the father of 
the Anak’ (154), ‘the father of the Anok’ (21"), 
This may mean that he was regarded as the 
progenitor of the Anakim, and it certainly implies 
that he was regarded as the great man in 
their traditional. history. Presumably he was 
regarded as the founder of the city that bore his 
name, and as having founded it seven years before 
the Egyp. Zoan (Jos 15%, Gn 23? 8557, Nu 13%). See 
ANAKIM, GIANT, Avbah, or Arba, City of. This 
phrase occurs in AV in Gn 35”, Jos 15" 214. It is 
simply a tr. of the name which elsewhere appears 
as Kairjath-arba, or Kiriath-arba (which see). This 
city is Hebron. W. J. BEECHER. 


ARBATHITE (‘nawa 2S 23%), Klostermann sug- 
gests "navn ma [see ABI-ALBON] ‘a native of Beth- 
arabah,’ a town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
15% 61 1822) > but nanya occurs without n’a 1 Ch 11%, 
and azqwa Jos 18%, J. EF. STENNING. 


ARBATTA (ἐν ᾿Αρβάττοις, AV Arbattis), 1 Mac 
53,—A district in Palestine. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Akrabattis 
—the toparchy of Samaria near “Akrabeh E. of 
Shechem. C. R. CONDER. 


ARBELA.—The Syrian army under Bacchides, 
which came from the N. upon Jerus. B.C. 161, is 
described by the Gr. of 1 Mac 9? as proceeding ‘ by 
the way that leadeth to Gilgal, and encamping 
before Mesaloth, which is in Arbela (ἐν ᾿Αρβήλοι"5) ; 
gat possession of it and destroyed much people.’ 
the sites represented by all these names are 
disputed, and there are several alternatives 
for the line of the Syrian march. The most 
natural direction for Bacchides to take was along 
the coast, and up the vale of Aijalon. On this 
route there lay a Gilgal, the present Jiljuliyeh, on 
the plain of Sharon, but no trace is now discover- 
able of Meca\w@ or of “ApBy\a. Jos. (Ant. XI. 
xl. 1) supposes that they came through Galilee, 
which he reads instead of Gilgal. On this route 
stands the modern Irbid, the identity of which 
name with Irbil or Arbela is proved by the medi- 


| Smend (Comm. Ὁ. 326) suspects an error. 
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geval Arab geographers (Nasir-i-Khusrau calls it 
Irbil, but Yakut and others Irbid; cf. Reland, 
Pal, 358); and Robinson (BZ ii. 398) suggests that 
Μεσαλώθ or Maicadtwé stands for nino, a term he 
thinks appropriate to the precipices, honey-combed 
with caves, that always made Arbela a place of 
strategic importance. But this identification is 
doubtiul. Again, Bacchides, having passed through 
Galilee, might have approached Jerus. across Es- 
draelon by the trunk road through Samaria, a 
direction which is called in the Lk of Jth (47) the 
ἀναβάσεις to Judea. On this route there lay a 
strong fortress, Gilgal, the modern Jiljilia, which 
might well have given its naine to the route; and 
Ewald identifies this with the Gilgal of our 
passage (Hist. Eng. ed. v. 323). On the same road, 
much farther N. than Gilgal, stands a Meselieh, 
taken by some to be the Bethulia of the Bk of Jth, 
and therefore a fortress that Bacchides, if advan- 
cing by this direction, would certainly have to 
reckon with; while close to Meselieh stands 
Meithalin. These two offer a probable identifica- 
tion for Meca\e@. The latter is said to le ἐν 
᾿Αρβήλοις, and this form of the phrase suggests that 
Arbela (observe the plural) was the name, not of a 
town, but a district. Now Eus. (Onoim. αὐτί. "Αρβηλα) 
notes the name as existing in his time in Esdraelon, 
94 miles from Lejjun, a position which suits the 
entrances from LEsdraelon upon Meselieh and 
Meithalfin. It is just possible, therefore, that 
"ApBy\a was the name of the whole district. A 
fourth alternative for the route of Bacchides was 
through Gilead, which name is read for Gilgal by 
the Syr. of 1 Mac 9%. In the E. of Gilead there 
lies to-day a point of strategic importance known as 
Irbid ; but there is neither a Mesaloth nora Gilgal, 
unless the latter be taken to be the Gilgal by 
Jericho, which Bacchides might have passed had he 
come upon Judea through Gilead. The Gilead 


route, however, is much the least probable of 
the four suggested. See BETH-ARBEL and GIL- 
GAL. G. A. SMITH. 


ARBITSE (‘39x7).—The LAX (Ὁ 8 23°) apparently 
reads ’27Na (the Archite), cf. Jos 162 and ‘Hushai the 
Archite,’ 28 15%; but a place Arab, in the 8. of 
Judah, is mentioned Jos 15°. In the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 11°’ we find ‘the son of Ezbai’ 
(31. 3}, a reading which is supported by several 
MSS of the LXX 28 ζ.6. (vids τοῦ "Ασβι), and which 
is probably correct. J. Εν STENNING. 


ARBONAI (Αρβωνάς, Jth 2%).—A torrent appar- 
ently near Cilicia. It cannot be represented by the 
modern Nahr Jbrahim, since the ancient name of 
that river was the Adonis; nor does the latter 
answer to the term ‘torrent’ (χείμαῤῥος) applied to 
the Arbonal. C. R. CONDER. 


ARCH.—1. Of the Temple. The word ‘arch’ is 
used in the plural (‘arches’) 14 times in Ezk 40. 
That neither ‘arch’ nor ‘arches’ has any right to 
appear in the Eng. Bible at all, an examination of 
the Heb. word, of the versions, and of the context, 
will make elear. The Heb. word is aceording to 
the Mass. pointing moby ’@ammin, which is the 
dur. of no" ’éems; the word is, however, only 
— with suflixes, and as the text stands it is 
sing. not plur.; it is the Weré or corrected 
reading that makes the word plural. Twice 
indeed (4036 8°) does the fem. plur. nizby occur ; but 
(Cornill 
in v.16 reads 07% sing. ; ν 89 he rejects, following 
most Heb. MSS.) In all the remaining 12 places 
the written text makes it singular and not plural. 
The word occurs nowhere outside this chapter, and 
it is almost certainly either a synonym of o7:x 
*idim, porch, or a clerical error for this last word. 
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That the translators of the LXX had before them, 
in all the instances where either o)°s or ὈΡΙ͂Ν is DoW 
found, one and the same Heb. word in the text, 
is suggested by the fact that these translators use 
but one Greek word, and that a mere translit. of 
nox, viz. αἷἰλάμ. Cornill in his amended text of 
Ezk reads obs, never obix, and trs. by Vorhalle 
(porch). It should be stated, however, that αἰλάμ 
trs. the Heb. word 4 © saph, ‘threshold,’ in Ezk 
40°, and Sx ’ayil, ‘post,’ in 4019. 14. 16, 49. and 411, 
The Vulg. uses one word vestibulum for ’élam and 
‘diam. The Targ, alsouses but one word, this being, 
however, sous ’zlamma’, not, as the LXX would 
lead us to expect, xo2x ’lamma’. It is certain 
that ’élam is used in the sense of "lam in Ezk 
4051. 34.86) prob. also in 40°26 where the *é/am is 
said to be toward the outer court. The Douay 
Version, which follows the Vulg. more closely than 
the latter does the LXX, uses in all cases the 
Eng. word porch. In the mod. Gr. version, στοά, 
porch, is the uniform rendering. In addition to 
Cornill, Smend, A. B. Davidson (see their Com- 
mentaries), Iried. Delitzsch (Prolegomena, p. 
139), the Lexicons of Miihlau and Volek, Buhl, 
Oxford, and the majority of recent critics, accept 
the view that both Heb. words have but one 
meaning, viz. porch. What is intended by 
‘porch’ in this connexion see under PORCH and 
TEMPLE. 

2. General. Itis a debatable point whether the 
Israclites in OT times were acquainted with the 
arch as an architectural device, and whether they 
used it. There is no corresponding word in 
Hebrew; but indeed few architectural terms are 
found in this language. Ileb. is the language of 
poetry, of ethics, and of religion, and not of science 


or of art. See ARCHITECTURE. 
T. W. DAVIES. 
ARCHANGEL.—See ANGEL. 
ARGCHELAUS.—See under HEROD. 


ARCHERY.—Though bows are mentioned with 
tolerable frequency in the OT, one is tempted to 
think that the Israelites were not distinguished 
above the surrounding nations by their skill in the 
use of this weapon. The battle of Gilboa was 
probably lost tarough the superiority of the Philis- 
tine archers. David, after the battle, endeavoured 
to encourage archery practice in Judah (2 8 1". 
Reject RV and compare Driver, Notes on Samuel, in 
foco). Klisha on his deathbed (2 [{ 18 15:19) promised 
Joash victory over Syria by the use of the bow. 
Probably the revival of Israel’s military power 
under Jeroboam, son of Joash, was due to unprove- 
ment in archery; Hosea, a contemporary, speaks 
(15) of the bow as the national weapon of Merial 

The most effective and scientific use of the bow, 
however, was that shown by the Assyrians. The 
terror caused by their archery is hinted at in Is 5°8 
and 37%, To judge from the Assyr. reliefs, it seems 
to have been the practice of Assyr. armies to over- 
whelm their enemies with the bow, and to use the 
spear and sword only when the foe was already 
in flight. W. E. BARNES. 


ARCHEVITES (x»2q~).—‘ The people of Erech,’ 
a town identified with the Dab. Uruk (modern 
Werke), on the left bank of the Euphrates. 
It is mentioned in Gn 1010, between Babel and 
Accad, as the second city of importance in Nimrod’s 
kingdom ; and its name occurs, in the inscriptions, 
along with that of Acead, as one of the principal 
towns in N. babylonia. 

Some of the inhabitants of Erech were ‘deported’ 
as colonists to Samaria by king Assurbanipal 
(668-626). Their name is mentioned in Ezr 49 
along with dwellers in Babylon ; and the ‘ deporta- 
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tion’ of Archevites most probably indicates that 
Erech sided with Babylon in the revolt of Samas- 
sum-ukin against the Assyr. king (cf. Ryle, Ezra 
and Nehemiah). Η. E. RYLz. 


ARCHIPPUS. — Archippus is mentioned only 
twice in NT. The short tebe sent by St. Paul to 
Philemon is addressed not only to Philemon and 
Apphia, but also to ‘ A., our fellow-soldier,’ as well 
as to the church in Philemon’s house (v.*). The 
position here assigned to A., between the mention 
of Philemon and that of the church in his house, 
renders it highly probable that he was, if not a 
near relative (perhaps a son or brother), at any 
rate one belonging to tlie household circle. ‘Fellow- 
soldier’ is doubtless applied to him (as to Epa- 
phroditus, Ph 2%; cf. also Ph 43, 2 Ti 2°) as 
enduring conflict in the service of the Church or 
the gospel, probably in some official position ; 
but what that position was, we have no means of 
knowing. Nor is much more light supplied 
by the other passage (Col 417) which speaks of his 
‘ministry (διακονίαν) in the Lord.’ The term 
διακονία need not necessarily be taken in its 
technical sense of the oftice of deacon, or in that of 
bishop or presbyter or evangelist ; it may denote 
any service, but the adjunct ἐν Κυρίῳ defines it as 
specially undertaken for the Church by one 
‘living and acting in the Lord under the sense of 
holy obligation’ (Meyer). The form of the admoni- 
tion has been thought to imply some misgiving or 
doubt or censure, as though A. were still young or 
subordinate, weak or too indulgent, or inclined to 
be remiss, and so in special need of warning or 
stimulus ; but it need not convey more than that 
the ‘service’ was a diffienlt one, in which he 
might well be strengthened by the encouragement 
of the Church acting on the apostle’s message. 
The suggestion of Lightfoot, among others, 
that A. was a Laodicean teacher, on the ground 
that 4" is joined by καί to the context in 
which the Laodicean Church is spoken of, seems 
improbable ; for, apart from other difficulties, why 
should St. Paul have taken this roundabout way of 
reaching A. (if not himself a Colossian) through a 
strange church, when he was almost simultaneously 
addressing him directly (Philem?)? There seems 
little historical basis for the tradition that A. was 
one of the 70 disciples, who became bishop of 
Laodicea and suffered martyrdom at Chone. 
WILLIAM P, DICKSON. 
ARCHITE (*27ya).—The native of a town (Erech ?, 
not Archi as in AV of Jos 16) situated on the 
north border of Benjamin, probably the modern 
‘Ain ’Arik, west of Bethel. Hushai, David’s friend 
(28 15°"), belonged to this town. See SIVP vol. iii. 
sheet xvil. C. R. CONDER. 


ARCHITECTURE.—The influences which formed 
the architecture of the Hebrews were very diverse. 
Besides the highly developed structures of Egypt 
and Babylon, there was the native Amorite building, 
and the starting-point of the people themselves 
from a nomadie life. The great tent of the taber- 
nacle, with its chamber of wood, must have been 
the ideal type for a long period to the Hebrews. 
It is, according to Fergusson’s rendering of it (sea 
TABERNACLE), strictly in accord with what may 
be seen as the system of development from the 
Bedawi tent at present. A widespread low tent 
is pitched, fencing of reeds or piles of stone is 
built around it to make a shelter from storms; the 
tent is then carried out over the shelter walls, or 
else enclosed in a courtyard, and settlements are 
thus formed which are compounded of walling for 
the sides and tent for the covering. Such seems 


to have been the principle of the tabernacle ; and 
long after the entrance into Pal. the Hebrews, in 
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the south at least, continued to depend on tents 
and skins, instead of building and pottery. The 
closely inhabited region south of Hebron, where at 
every mile or two a name of an OT village is to 
be found, is absolutely bare of any early building, 
and not a fragment of Jewish pottery is to be 
found there. This shows that the people retained 
the nomadic type of life although settled on the 
land, 

The Amorite buildings of brick were massive and 
imposing to a desert people: ‘cities great, and 
fenced up to heaven’ (Dt 1%). The thick walls of 
well-laid brickwork, as seen at Tell Hesy, were 
very strong defences, and quite wide enough to 
have considerable houses built upon the wall (Jos 
2), Woodwork was largely used (Jos 8”); but 
probably for rooling, as no trace of vaulted brick 
roofs has yet been found. This system of mud- 
brick building continued to be used throughout 
the Jewish history, as is seen at Tell Hesy, and 
alluded to by Ezekiel (13!) ; and such building 
was probably in type, as well as material, a con- 
tinuation of the Aimorite style. What the external 
appearance of these buildings was, is shown by the 
figures of forts conquered by the Egyptians in 
Syria, and represented on the monuments. High 
blank walls gave no opening or hold for an enemy ; 
pilasters and towers strencthened the faces and 
corners of the forts; and projecting chambers 
overhanging the more important points enabled 
the defenders to prevent any sapping or scaling. 
The gateway was a projecting building in front, of 
the entrance, a plan which enabled the defenders 
to make it a death trap to any attacking party ; 
for on forcing the outer gate the besiegers would 
be confined in a narrow space exposed to ceaseless 
attack overhead. Defence at this age seems to 
have been far superior to attack ; and without a 
siege train such forts could be reduced only by 
stratagem (as at Ai) or by starvation. 

When stone building was required, it appears to 
have been probably of masonry hewn to fit on the 
spot, or at least of irregular courses; for the Jews 
were astonished at be δὲ construction, with hewn 
stone all cut regularly in advance, and they 
remark when neither hammer nor axe nor any 
tool of iron was heard in the house while it was in 
building (1 K 67). The mechanical Pheonicians 
appear to have planned the temple entirely in 
advance, as the Egyptians did in early tiines, 
marking each stone with its place; Huiraim’s 
builders and the Gebalites being responsible for this 
work (1 K 5). The stone was sawn with saws, 
as in the best Egyp. work (1 K 79. The cause of 
this Phoen. superiority in stonework is probably 
from their occupying a rocky coast where brick is 
less attainable, and a wet coast where stone is the 
more needful. 

Of the architectural forms very little is known 
directly. The only carvings yet seen, which are 
certainly of the period of the monarchy, are the 
slabs of Tell Hesy. There a cavetto cornice, like 
the usual Egyp. form of the nineteenth dynasty, is 
carved on a thin slab, which was placed over a 
doorway as a lintel. From the want of solidity, 
and the curve of the back, manifestly following 
that of the face, itis evident that this was not a 
structural, but only an ornamental niember ; like 
the similar thin stone lintels attached by 
(wooden?) pegs to the brick wall beliind, in the 
palace of Akhenaten at Tel el-Amarna. What the 
real nature of the door-crown was las not been 
preserved ; it may have been of wood, but looking 
to Egyp. usage it is more likely to have been an 
arch of brickwork, like the walls. 

The sides of the doorways have also been pre- 
served, though reversed in re-use in a later 
building. They are decorated with pilasters, which 
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show the form of the columns in use at that age. 
A rounded low stone base supported the stout and 
clumsy column, which is even represented as equal 
in diameter to the base. At least the ideal was 
very different from that of the Egyp., whose column 
was far narrower than its base. The column 
diminished greatly upward, and was capped at the 
top by a volute of lonic nature. In the stonework 
this volute seems to imitate a coil of metal; but 
the whole design appears to come from a decorating 
of wooden posts with rams’ horns, a similar idea to 
the bucrania in Gr. use. On Assyr. monuments, 
capitals are represented which have been considered 
to foreshadow the lonic; but the horn form (if it 
ever existed in these) has been lost, whereas in the 
earlier Jewish example, which is probably Solo- 
monic, the coil is much more isolated and 
pronounced, 

These pilasters show by their shortness that a 
dado existed below them, and was an important 
feature in the building ; but no stonework of adado 
has been preserved, A peculiar feature of Jewish 
design is the duplication of the doorway. In the 
rock tombs there is a general tendency to a double 
entrance ; sometimes only carried out in the porch, 
where a pillar will stand directly in front of the 
doorway. The same duplication is seen in the 
building at Tell Hesy in which the stone slabs 
were re-used, as above described: the object of the 
building is not known, but on three sides, if not 
four, it had two doors. As these doors required to 
be secured by locks or fastenings, the taste for 
double entrances must have been very strong. 
Such a duplication occurs both in Assyr. and 
Persian buildings, and belongs therefore to an 
established system. 

Of other ornament the drafting of the walls was 
the most prominent, and is likewise known in 
Persia. The edges of the stones were dressed to a 
straight line with flat faces, while the middle of 
each external face was occupied by a projecting 
boss. This boss was sometimes left quite rough— 
like the rusticated work of the Pitti palace; but 
usually it was dressed flat, thus leaving the joint 
lines recessed half an inch to 3 inches from the 
main face of the wall, according to the scale of the 
work. The great stones of the temple substructure 
are the best known example of this work, but they 
are not certainly older than Herod, On a smaller 
scale this same work was found in the lower 
courses of a door of the fortress at Tell Hesy, 
which takes it back to the middle of the Jewish 
monarchy ; and from the persistence of the type 
to the present day it appears to truly belong to the 
country. 

Of the plans of buildings we know even less than 
of the decoration. The temple, as Fergusson has 
pointed out, was simply a doubling of the 
dimensions of the tabernacle, and we may carry 
the parallel further. The great tent pitched over 
the tabernacle sides extended beyond them, and 
the covered space thus leit around the tabernacle 
would doubtless be used for subsidiary purposes. 
This space was reproduced in the temple as a chain 
of chambers all round the sides, a construction 
which was not favourable to any grand treatment 
of the exterior. The plan, therefore, was ruled by 
its development from the previous sacred place. 
In the later temple of Herod the great porch was 
the most striking feature, and accords in taste with 
the enormous porticoes of the Herodian rock- 
tombs at Jerusalem, which are often much larger 
than the tomb inside the rock. Minor buildings 
of the age of the monarcliy have been found in the 
only excavations yet made in a city,—those at 
Tell Hesy. One building already mentioned was 
square, with two doors on each side. Another— 
perhaps a barrack—was a long hall with two rows 
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of columns from end to end. Until further 
excavations may reveal more examples, we can 
glean but little about the usual arrangements of 
Jewish architecture. 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. . 
ARCTURUS.—A star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation Bodétes or the Herdman. Arcturus 
is the rendering of AV for wy ‘Ash, Job 99, and 
vey ‘Ayish, Job 38%. 2 
The identification of “Ash, ‘Ayish, has formed 
subject for wide conjecture. Versions: LXX 
‘Homepov in both places (agreeing with Pesh. in 
placing 793, Πλειάδα, before vy in 9°); Pesh. 


δ ὃ τ 
Ἰζαα 5 Ὡνγαεμᾶ of doubtful meaning, explained 


by Arabic Lexx. as Capella Aurigze, but placed in 
Taurus; Vulg. 9° Arcturum (whence AV), 8833 
Vesperum ; Targ. 9° transliterates, 38° ‘the hen 


.9 Ἐς 


with her chickens,’2.¢. the Pleiades ; Sa‘adya cola 


ς 


Lei, te. Ursa Major. In the Talm. Berachoth 


586, RK. Yehuda explains ‘Ash as κοῦ Yiitha, and 
later Talmudists interpret this as ‘ the tail of the 
Ram,’ 2.6. Pleiades, or ‘the head of the Bull,’ ze. 
Aldebaran with the Hyades. Ibn Ezra, ‘ the Bear.’ 

Among moderns there are two inain explanations. 

1. The great Bear or Wain; Ges., Del., RV, 
etc. With the Arabs the four stars of this group 
which form the quadrilateral are known as Na'sh 
‘the bier,’ the three stars of the tail being ‘the 
daughters of the bier,’ a phrase which resembles 
that of Job 3853 ‘“Aytsh with her children.’ It is, 
however, impossible philologically to identify the 
root of Arab. Na‘sh with Heb. ‘Ash, and still more 
so with Ayish. , 

2. The Pleiades ; Stern in Geiger’s Jiid. Zettschr. 
ul. 258 ἢ; Hoffmann, ZATIW., in. 107 f.; Néldeke. 
Stern points out that Job 38”-* deals with weather 
phenomena, and that therefore the constellations 
mentioned νν.5 1. 83. appear to be regarded as 
marking or influencing the changes of the seasons. 
Since the Bear is visible in the N. hemisphere 
throughout the year, it could scarcely be thought 
of as a season prognosticator. Thus Job 38° is 
rendered, ‘Aleyone with her children,’ 2.6. the 
principal star of the Pleiades group with its 
companions, the other constellations mentioned 
being interpreted as the Hyades, Orion, and Canis 
Major with Sirius. We then have allusion to four 
groups regarded by the Greeks as signs of the 
seasons, and rising in close succession one upon 
another. The form ‘Ayish is thought te be correct 
(so Dillnann) rather than ‘Ash, and Hoffmann 
vocalises “Ayyish, thus connecting: with Pesh. 
‘Tyytitha. C. Ἐς, BURNEY. 


ARD (vWs).—Benjamin’s son, Gn 467, but his 
grandson, Nu 26°=] Ch 88 (Adder). Patronymic 
Ardites (Nu 9639). G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


ARDAT (2 Es 9% AV Ardath), ‘a field’ in an 
unknown situation. 


ARDON (jms).—A son of Caleb (1 Ch 23). 


ARELI (bso ‘lion’ or ‘hearth of Kl’).—A son 
of Gad (Gn 46%, Nu 261"), Patronymic Arelites 
(Nu 5612). G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


AREOPAGITE (Apeorayirns, Ac 1734 only), applied 
to Dionysius (wh. see) as member of the Council 
of the Areopagus. 


AREOPAGUS ("Apetos Πάγος, AV ‘ Areopagus’ 
Ac 17%, ‘Mars’ lnill’ 17%*7).—The Hill of Mars is an 


eminence nearly due west of the Athenian Akro- 
polis, and separated therefrom by a low, narrow 
declivity. Here sat from the earliest antiquity the 
council of the Areopagus, at first a mainly judicial 
body composed of Eupatrids recruited annually 
from the retiring archons. After the Macedonian 
subjugation of Athens, and under the Roman 
rule, this council probably retained more authority 
within Attica than any other representative body, 
and references to it in later Attic inscriptions are 
numerous. The hill rises gradually from the W., 
but drops abruptly on N. and E. On the summit 
remain the benches cut out of the rock on which 
the Areopagites sat in the open air (ὑπαίθριοι ἐδικά- 
ζοντο, Pollux, vill. 118). Sixteen worn steps cut in 
the rock lead to the summit; and the two stones, 
called the ἀργοὶ λίθοι, the λίθος ἀναιδείας ‘of im- 
placability,’ and ὕβρεως ‘of ill-doing,’ still remain, 
on one and the other of which sat the accuser and 
the accused of murder. The council is termed in 
Inser. Atti, iil. 714, ‘the most holy,’ τὸ σεμνότατον 
συνέδριον ; and to us the awful associations, which 
attached to the hill and to the cave of the Furies 
at its foot, made it a fitting background for St. 
Paul’s solemn declaration of a new faith in the 
unknown God. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that the curious idlers who led St. Paul 
thither had any other end in view than to gain a 
quiet spot, far removed from the hum of the busy 
Agora below, where they might hear in peace what 
this newest of enthusiasts had to say, The state- 
ment of St. Luke, that the philosophers took St. 
Paul by the hand (ἐπιλαβόμενοι, Ac 17%, cf. Ac 9% 
23%, also Mt 14%, Mk 8535), is not appropriate to 
accusers bringing to trial a religious innovator. 
Nor, if the meeting which St. Paul addressed had 
been a judicial court, would it have dispersed in 
the way related ; some mocking, while others said, 
‘We will hear thee again of this matter.’ There- 
fore Chrysostom’s view, that St. Paul was formally 
airaigned before the Areopagite council, must be 
dismissed. There is every reason, moreover, for 
believing that in Ac 17”"*! we have the actual gist 
of what St. Paul said, and in tone it is not the 
defence of a man forcibly apprehended and put on 
his trial for blasphemy.* 

Standing on the Areopagus and facing N., St. 
Paul had at his feet the Theseion, and on his right 
hand the Akropolis, with its splendid temples 
intact. Such surroundings would fill with en- 
thusiasm every cultured Christian of to-day. 
Wherever St. Paul turned, his glanee must have 
fallen on the severe and lovely works of art which 
still adorned the decadent city. Thus a table was 
spread before him of which nineteenth century 
humanists are laboriously but thankfully gather- 
ing up the scattered crumbs. To St. Paul’s 
Semitic imagination nothing of all this appealcd. 
It was to him just gold or silver or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device, the work of a 
period of ignorance at which God had mercifully 
winked. 

For a fuller disquisition on this point, and for 
a, description of the view of Athens from the Hill 
of Mars, see Conybeare and Howson, Life and Ep. 
of St. Paul, ch. x. F, C. CONYBEARE.. 


ARES (‘Apés), 1 Es 5*°.—756 of his descendants 
returned with Zerub.: they correspond to the 775 
(Ezr 95) or 652 (Neh 719) children of Arah (773). 

Η. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ARETAS (Aram. nnn, Gr.’Apéras, more correctly 
*ApéOas, aS in the name of the famous bishop of 
Cresarea Mazaca; the analogy of ἀρετή probably 
influenced the commoner spelling).—1. King of | 
the “ Arabians,’ 2 Mac 5° (see below). 2. King of © 
the Nabatzwan Arabs, whose ‘ethnarch’ or gover- 

* See, however, Ramsay in Hxpos. 6th Ser. ii. 209 f., 261 f. 
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nor, apparently at the instance of the Jews (Ac 
919. 22. 28° his wife may well have becn a proselyte), 
was guarding the city of Damascus to capture 
(πιάσαι, 2 Co 1133) and destroy (Ac 9) St. Paul. He 
escaped the ethnarch’s hands by the aid of the 
disciples, who lowered him in a basket from a 
window in the wall. This was shortly after St. 
Paul’s conversion, which event, rather than his 
escape from Damascus, would seem to be the 
terminus a quo of the μετὰ τρία ἔτη of Gal 118 (see 
Lightf. in doc.). If so, the escape may have taken 
ae at any point of time during the three years. 
f the escape itself is the point from which they are 


. reckoned, the conversion can hardly lie far behind. 


How Damascus, a town within the Rom. prov. 
of Syria, came to be guarded by the officer of an 
Arab king, is a much-debated question. The most 
probable solution is the hypothesis of a temporary 
extension of the Arab kingdom to Damascus, The 
facts are as follows :— 

The Nabateans (1113) are possibly identical with 
the NEBAIOTH (nva3) of OT (so Jos. Ant. 1. xu. 4. 
The main difficulty is the unvarying distinctness 
of the final consonants » and n), They were prob- 
ably of Arab race, but used the Aram. language 
for writing and inscriptions (Néldeke in Schenkel, 
BL, 1872, s.v. Nabatéier, and in ZDMG xvii. 703 
δ0., XXV. 122 sqq.). We first meet with them as a 
formidable power in connexion with the wars of 
Antigonus, B.C. 312, centred in the former Edomite 
stronghold of SELA (Nabat. ‘Sal,’ Gr. Πέτρα, 
hence the name for their country, ‘ApaSla ἡ πρὸς τῇ 
Ilérpg, or ‘ Arabia Petraea’), whence their power 
gradually extended itself N. and 5. Their first 
known ruler is the Aretas of 2 Mac 5°, with 
whom Jason was imprisoned (ἐγκλεισθείς) or, per- 
haps, ‘accused’ (adopting the conjecture ἐγκληθείς), 
B.C. 169. A. is τύραννος, not yet a recognised king. 
A few years later the Nabatzans appear as friendly 
to the Maccabeean party (1 Mac δ: 9°). With the 
decay of the Gr. kingdoms of Syria and Egypt the 
Nabateans increase in power ; about B.C. 105 their 
‘king’ Erotimus ‘nune Aegyptum nune Syriam 
infestabat magnumque nomen Arabum viribus 
finitimorum exsanguibus fecerat’ (‘Trog. Pomp. ap. 
Justin, XXXIX. v. 5-6). By B.c. 85 A. III. is master 
of Damascus; to him belong the coins Βασιλέως 
"Apérov Φιλέλληνος struck at Damascus (Schiirer, 
AHJP 1. ii. 353, n. 11). Ue took the side of 
Hyrcanus against Aristobulus, B.c. 65-62, and in 
the latter year was attacked by Scaurus whom 
Pompey had left as legate of Syria; Scaurus 
obtained a nominal submission and a payment of 
money (Jos. Ant. XIV. ν. 1 ;.}.} 1. vili.l). Damascus 
had already fallen into Rom. hands (Ané. XIV. 1. 3; 
BJ I. vi. 2), in which it remained, with the excep- 
tion to be noticed below, as part of the prov. of 
Syria, but with certain liberties of its own (for 
proof in detail see Schiirer, n. 14, in part modifying 
Mommsen’s important note, Provinces, Eng. tr. 
vol, 11. p. 148 sg.), A. III. was succeeded by Malchus 
(c. 50-28), Obodas 11. (6. 28-9 B.c.), and A. Iv. (6. 9 
B.C.-A.D. 40), the subject of the present article. 

His original name was Aeneas, but he assumed 
the name of A. on taking the kingdom (Jos. And. 
XVI.1x. 4), In B.c. 4 he sends some unruly auxili- 
aries to aid the expedition of Varus against the 
Jews (BJ τι. v. 1; Ant. Xvi. x. 9). After A.D. 28 
he attacked and defeated Herod Antipas, partly 
in revenge for the divorce of his daughter by the 
latter (see HERODIAS, and Jos. Ané. XVIII. v. 1, 2: 
the victory was transferred in Christian legend 
to Abgar of Edessa ; Gutschmidt, Aleine Schriften, 
ili. 31). Tiberius ordered Vitellius, propraetor of 
eye to chastise A. for this attack, but the news 
oi ‘Tiberius’ death (A.D. 37) put an end to the ex- 
pedition (Jos. 2bid. 8 3). 

This brings us to the period of St. Paul’s escape, 
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which was within 3 years of his first visit to the 
Church at Jerus., which latter again was within 
14 years of the visit recorded in Gal 2. Taking 
the latter (against Ramsay’s view, St. Paul the 
Traveller, but see Sanday in Hxpositor, Feb. and 
Apr. 1896) as identical with that of Ac 15, and 
working back with the data of the Ac from the 
arrival of FESTUS, A.D. 60, we time Gal 2 about the 
year 51. ‘ Fourteen years’ previous, ἢ.6. about 38, 
comes St. Paul’s first visit to the Church of Jerus., 
and the three previous years again, viz. 38, 37, 
and 36, bring us to the time of his conversion, and 
cover the time of his escape from Damascus. 

At some time, then, during the three years in 
question, Damascus had come under A. It cannot 
have bcen long before, as there are coins of Damas- 
cus with the image and superscription of Tiberius 
down to A.D. 34; but there are none with those 
of Gaius or Claudius. The image of Nero begins 
in 62-63. The inference is natural that the acces- 
sion of Gaius marks the transfer. That A. could 
have seized it by force in the face of Vitellius is 
out of the question. But it is not improbable that 
it was granted to him by the new emperor. Gaius 
was not kindly disposed towards Herod Antipas, 
and would not be unlikely to grant a mark of 
imperial favour to his bitter enemy. It is true 
that the deposition and banishment of Herod took 
place only in the summer of 39 (Schiirer, τ. ii. 36n.), 
a date scarcely early enough for St. Paul’s escape 
from Damascus. But the grant to Agrippa of the 
tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, with the title of 
king, appears to have been one of Caligula’s first 
acts (Ant. XVIII. vi. 10), and in 38 the emperor 
granted an Ituraan principality to Soemus (Dio 
Cass. lix. 12). A similar grant may well have been 
made to Aretas. 

A. must have lived till about A.D. 40, as of the 
20 dated Aretas-inscriptions of el-Hegr, two be- 
long to his 48th year, as also do certain coins. No 
other Nabatzean king has left so rich a legacy of 
coins and inscriptions. On both, his standing 
title is Rahkem-ammeh, ‘lover of his people’ (the 
contrast with the φιλέλλην of A. TI, supr. is 
suggestive). Under him the Nabatwean kingdom 
extended from the Euphrates to the Red Sea (ef. 
Jos. Ant. I. xi. 4). By 62 Damascus had again 
been taken over by the Romans, and belonged to 
the province of Syria when, in 106, the Nabatzan 
kingdom itself was added to the empire as the 
province of Arabia. 

What is greatly wanted is a coin (or coins) of 
Damascus between 37 and 54 A.D. Meanwhile, 
it should be noted that 2 Co 11* is our solitary 
piece of positive evidence for Damascus having 
formed part of the Nabatean kingdom at any 
time after the Christian era. The fact, as has 
been shown above, has an important bearing on 
Pauline chronology. 

The best collection and discussion of the evidence 
is in Sehtirer, H/P I. ii, esp. his indispensable 
Append. ii. on the Nabatzan kingdom, pp. 345- 
362, to which the above article 15 principally 
indebted. 


LirERATURE.—Schtrer gives ample references to the lit. of the 
Nabatwan kingdom. In more special relation to A. Iv. see 
Clemen, Chronol. ἃ. Paul. Briefe, § 22; Conybeare and Howson, 
vol. i. ch. iii. appendix ; Euting, Webatatsche Inschriften aus 
Arabien, Berlin, 1885 (containing a reconstructed list of kings 
hy von Gutschmidt); J. ἃ. Heyne, de Hthnarcha Aretae 
drabum regis (Wittemb. 1755); Anger, de temporum in Act. 
App. ratione, pp. 173-182; Wieseler, Chronologie, pp. 167-175, 
and in PRE, s.v, Aretas; Meyer-Wendt on Acts, Zin?. § 4 n.; 
Rohden, de Palaestina et Arabia Provineiis Romanis (1885). 
Also, in addition to the references in the body of this article, 
see ARABIA, PauL, DAMASCUS, NEBAIOTH, ETUNARCH. 

A. ROBERTSON. 


ARGOB (ainx).—Apparently an officer of Peka- 
hiah, king of Israel, assassinated by Pekah 
together with the king his master and one Arieh 
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(2 K 15%); so Ewald, Thenius, Keil, and most. 
Another explanation makes Argob and Arieh 
conspirators with Pekah. Probably the passage 
is corrupt. See Klostermann, who suggests the 
emendation 1.133 nip yats-nys ‘with his 400 warriors’; 
—by a sudden coup Pekah and his 50 surprise 400. 
C. F. BURNEY. 

ARGOB (anx; once, Dt 3, with the art. 239N5).— 
A district mentioned in Dt 3* 15.14.1 K 418. and de- 
seribed as situated on the E. of Jordan, in Bashan, 
in the kingdom of ‘Og, and as containing three- 
score cities, all strongly fortified, ‘with high 
walls, gates, and bars, besides very many cities of 
the country folk’ (ὖ.6. unwalled cities :see Ezk 38"), 
The particular district intended is uncertain. The 
Targums of Onk. and Jon. represent Argob by xna.w 
(Pseud.-Jon, x35»), z.¢. the Trachonitis, or 6 Τράχων, 
of Greek writers (see Sehiirer, H/JP I. ii. 10 ff; 
G. A. Smith, Geogr. 543), some 25 miles 5. of 
Damascus, a remarkable volcanic formation, in 
shape resembling roughly a pear, about 25 miles 
from N. to S., and 19 miles from EK. to W., the 
rugged surface of which consists of innumer- 
able rocks or boulders of black basalt, inter- 
sected by fissures and crevices in every direction 
(see TRACHONITIS). ‘his formation, which owes 
its origin to the streams of lava emitted from the 
Jebel Hauran, on the §.E., rises some 20-30 ft. 
above the surrounding plain; and ‘its border is 
as clearly defined as a rocky coast, which it very 
much resembles.’ It forms a natural fortress, 
which a smal! body of defenders could hold even 
against a determined invader; and hence its 
modern name the Leja (2.¢. daja’ah, refuge, retreat). 
Some modern writers have accepted the identifica- 
tion thus suggested by Onk. and Jon., supporting 
it further, partly by the fact that the Leja contains 
the remains of several ancient cities, partly by 
the philological arguments that Argod signifies 
‘stony,’ and that the term 5an(AV ‘ region’), used 
regularly in connexion with it in the OT, is in- 
tended as a designation of its rocky boundary 
spoken of above. The identification is, however, 
extremely doubtful, and has becn abandoned by 
the best recent authorities. To take the latter 
point first, the philological arguments appealed 
to are exceedingly precarious. Argob can be inter- 
preted stony only upon the questionable assump- 
tion that the root 2:7 is cognate with 037: to judge, 
however, from 13 clods of earth (Job 21° 38°8), it 
would denote naturally a rich and earthy soil 
rather than a stony one, and so (Smith, Geogr. 551) 
is ‘probably equivalent to our word *‘ ¢lebe.”’ 
And >2n is a cord (Jos 2), or measuring-line (Mic 
9°), fig. a measured portion or allotment (Jos 174 
19"), applied to a particular district or ‘region’ 
(RVm), Zeph 2&7: there is consequently no 
ground for supposing if to have been used speci- 
ally on account of the rocky border of the Leja. 
Secondly, the remains of ancient cities in (or 
about) what must have been the biblical Bashan 
are by no means confined to the Leja ; on the con- 
trary, they are mucli more numerous on the sloping 
sides of the Jebel Hauran (S.E. of the Leja), which, 
covered by a rich and loamy soil, sinks down gradu- 
ally, especially on the 8S. and W., to the level of the 
surrounding plain. ‘The whole of this region is 
studded with deserted towns and villages—accord- 
ing to Wetzstein, who has described it most fully 
(Reisebericht iiber Hauran u. die Trachonen, 1860, 
p- 42), the Εἰ. and 8. slopes of the Jebel Hauran 
alone contain the remains of some 300 such ancient 
sites; they are also numerous on the W. and 
S.W. slopes (cf. Porter, Five Years in Damascus 3, 
pp. 229, 239, 251, 253). The dwellings in these 
deserted localities are of a remarkable character. 
Wetzstein distinguishes four kinds—(1) some are 
the habitations of Trogledytes, being caverns 


hollowed out in the side of a hill, or of a Wady, 
in the soft volcanic rock, and so arranged as to 
form separate chambers: these are chiefly on 
the E. of Jebel Hauran (Wetzstein, pp. 22, 44f., 
who names three, viz. Umm Dubéb, ‘AjélA, and 
Shibikke).* (2) Others are on a larger scale, 
being subterranean chambers entered by shafts 
invisible from above, and capable of forming a 
secure retreat from an invader ; these are frequent 
on the W. of the Zumleh range (6. p. 46 ἢ. ; ef. 
Oliphant, Land of Gilead, pp. 108, 108 f. [about 
Irbid]) ; an extensive underground city of this kind 
at EDRE'I (at the ΝΙΝ. foot of the same range) 


was explored by Wetzstein (p. 47f.) and Schiu-- 


macher (p. 121 ff.). (8) A third kind, of which 
Wetzstein saw but one example, at Hibikke, on the 
EK. of J. Hauran, about 8 miles N.E. of Salchad, 
consists of chambers cut ont in an elevated plateau 
of rock, and covered with a solid stone vault, 
producing outside the appearance of a cellar or 
tunnel. Hibikke was originally surrounded with 
a wall, in the manner of a fortress (p. 48 f.). 
(4) The fourth and commonest kind consists of 
dwelling-houses built in the ordinary manner above 
ground, but constructed of massive well-hewn 
blocks of black basalt,—the recular and indeed 
the only building material used in the locality, 
—with heavy doors moving on oe. outside 
staircases, galleries, and roofs, all of the same 
material ; of this kind are the remains described 
by Porter (/.c. chs. x.-xill.) at Burak, on the Ν, 
edge of the Leja, Sauwarah, Hit, Hey4t, Bathani- 
yeh, Shuka, Shuhba, east of it, Kanawat and 
Suweideh on the W. slopes of J. Hauran, Bosra, 
Salchad, and Kureiyeh, on its S. slope (cf. Heber- 
Percy, A Visit to Bashan and Argob, 1895, pp. 40, 
47, 60, 71, ete., with photographs). Many of 
these cities are in such a good state of preserva- 
tion, that, as Wetzstein observes, it is diticult for 
the traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, 
and to expect, as he walks along their streets, to 
see persons moving about the houses. The archi- 
tecture of these remains (which include temples, 
theatres, aqueducts, churches, ete.) is of the 
Graeco-Roman period, and is such as to show that 
between the first and the seventh centuries A.D. 
the cities in question were the home of a thriving 
and wealthy population. Can, now, any of these 
deserted localities be identified with the ‘three- 
score cities, with high walls, gates, and bars,’ of 
the ancient kingdom of ‘Og? The spectacle pre- 
sented by many of them is so singular and impres- 
sive that amongst those who visited and almost 
re-discovered them, in the present century, there 
were some who assigned them confidently to a 
remote antiquity, and who boasted that they had 
themselves traversed the cities ‘ built and occupied 
some forty centuries ago’ by the giant race of the 
Rephaim: so, in particular, J. L. Porter, who 
visited the district in 1853 (ive Years in Damas- 
cus, 1855, ii. 206 f., ed. 2, pp. 257 ἔ., 263f. ; Giant 
Cities of Bashan, 1882, pp. 12, 13, 30, 54, etc.), and 
Cyril C. Graham, who visited it in 1857 (Journal 
of the Royal Geogr. Soc. 1858, p. 256 f., Cambridge 
Essays for 1858, p. 160f.). The emphatic contra- 
diction which Porter’s theory received from 
Douglas Freshfield in The Central Caucasus and 
Bashan, 1869, ch. ii., led to a somewhat heated 
correspondence in the Atheneum for 1870 (June, 
pp. 774, 837; July, pp. 18, 117, 148; cf. also 


* The habit of dwelling in caves in these parts is illustrated 
by an interesting hut unfortunately mutilated inscription 
(Le Bas and Waddington, /nscriptions Grecques et Latines 
recueillies en Groce et en Asie Mincure, iii. 1, No. 2329) from 
Kanatha (Kanawat), on the W. slope of J . Hauran, which seems 
to speak of an attempt made hy king Agrippa (prob. Agrippa 1.) 
to civilize τοὺς ἐνφωλεύσίαντας, and reclaim them from their 
θηριώδης κατάστασις (cf. Jos. Ant. xIV. xv. 5; also, of the Leja, 
x. 1; xvi. ix. 1). 
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Porter, Damascus*, Preface). There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that Porter and Graham much 
exaggerated the antiquity of these remains. As 
has been stated, the prevalent style of architecture 
is Graeco-Roman ; in many of the cities Greek in- 
scriptions, dating from the time of Herod onwards, 
have been found, and, in the opinion of the best 
and most independent judges, the extant remains, 
at least in the great majority of cases, are not of a 
more ancient date than the Ist cent. A.D. De 
Vogné, the principal authority on the architecture 
of the Hauran, in the preface (p. 4) * to his collec- 
tion of 150 plates, called Syrie Centrale, Architec- 
ture Civile et Religieuse du i® au vir? svécle (1867), 
expressly states that he had found no structures of 
an earlier date: Burton and Drake (Unexplored 
Syria, 1872, i. 191-196) declare that even a careful 
examination of foundations disclosed to them no 
specimen of ‘hoar antiquity.’ Wetzstein and 
Waddington express a similar judgment, though 
not quite in the same unqualified terms: the 
former (pp. 103 f., 49) agrees that in the main there 
are no edifices earlier in date than the Christian 
era, but allows that the Troglodyte dwellings, and 
those found at Hibikke (see above), may be of very 
ereat antiquity, and also that very ancient building 
materials may be preserved in such places as Bosra 
and Salchat; the latter writes (op. cit. Ὁ. 534): 
‘Maleré les recherches prolongées et minutieuses 
que jai faites pendant un séjour de cing mois 
dans le pays, je n’al pu découvrir aucun monu- 
ment antérieur au régne d’Hérode. Il] y a sans 
doute des habitations grossitrement construites en 
pierres brutes, des cavernes fermées par une 
devanture en pierres séches, qui peuvent étre de 
toutes les époques, et dont quelques-unes sont 
peut-étre fort anciennes, mais, je le répéte, il n’y a 
pas trace de civilisation réguli¢re, de temples, 
d’édifices publics, avant le régne d’Hérode.’ And 
the majority even of such buildings, he adds, 
are later than this, and belong to the period be- 
tween Trajan and Justinian. The caves and 
tunnel-like dwellings, described by Wetzstein, 
however, can hardly be the strongly fortified 
cities mentioned in Dt. Whether the low private 
dwellings, built with ‘ponderous blocks of roughly 
hewn stone,’ on the antiquity of which Porter 
(Damascus”, pp. Vv, 257) insists, are identical with 
the ‘habitations grossiétrement construites en 
pierres brutes,’ which Waddington allows may be 
ancient, can hardly be determined by one who has 
not visited the country.t On the whole, it may be 
safely concluded that the existing deserted cities 
are not those of the ancient Argob;} though it does 
not seem improbable that some of the cities built 
in the Greco-Roman period may have stood upon 
the sites of cities belonging to a far earlier age, 
and that in their construction the dwellings of the 
ancient cities of ‘Og may have been, in somie cases, 
utilised and preserved. Perhaps future explora- 
tion may prove the substructures to be of earlier 
date than has been hitherto suspected.§ 

The site of Argob cannot be determined with 
certainty. Guthe (ZDPV, 1890, p. 287{.), in- 
ferring from Dt 34 that Argob extended to the W. 
as far as Geshur and Ma‘acah, places it, though 
not without hesitation, in the country about 
Der'at (Edre’i), and northwards as far as Nawa, in 
which he says that there are sufficient ruins of 

* Cited at length in Merrill, Hast of Jordan, p. 63. 

+ Heber-Perey, pp. 92, 95, states that at Roum (E. of Kanawat) 
he found ruins different from any which he had hitherto seen, 
viz. a village consisting of one-storied houses, built almost 
entirely of rough unhewn stones; he thought that this had 
been a village of peasants, 

¢ So also G. A. Smith, Geogr. p. 624 f£. 

§ W. Wright (Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 251) mentions that 
he descended some 16-18 ft. in Burak, and found the walls there 


to a of enormous undressed stones, unlike those on the 
surface. 


ancient sites to justify the biblical description. 
The inference based on Dt 915 is perhaps doubtful : 
the verse seems to be written with a harmonistic 
motive (see Comm., and JAIR), and hardly says 
distinctly that Argob reached to Geshur and 
Ma‘acah. Dillm. suggested a site more towards 
the E., between Edre'i and ‘Ashtaroth, and J. 
Hauran. If there is reason in the supposition that 
the deserted cities referred to above stand upon the 
site of the ancient cities of ‘Og, the part of Bashan 
in which they are most numerous would scem to 
be the W. declivities of J. Hauran, N. of Salchah 
(the S.E. limit of Bashan), the soil of which—a 
disintegrated lava—is rich and fertile (Wetzst. 
p. 40f.), sueh as might be described by a deriva- 
tive of 321. ἢ 


LItERATURE.—On the cities of Hauran, see further (besides the 
works already quoted), Merrill, Hast of Jordan, 1881, che. ii.-v.; 
and for inscriptions, Wetzstein, Ausgewhite Griech. und Lat. 
Inschriften gesammelt auf Reisen in den Trachonen und um 
das Haurdingebirge, in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, 1863, pp. 255-368; Waddington, op. cit. Nos. 2071- 
2548; Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Archéol. Orient, i. (1888) 
pp. 1-23; G. A. Smith, Critical Review, 1892, Ὁ. 55ff.; W. 
Ewing in the PLISt, 1895, p. 41ff., 131 ff., 265ff., 346 ff. ; de 
Vogué, Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions Séimitiques, 1868, chs. 
ii.-iii. p. 89ff.; the CZS wn. i. fase. 2, Nos. 162-193 (chiefly 
repeated from de Vogué). The hest map of the district is that 
of Fischer (constructed chiefly on the basis of Sttibel’s Survey) 
in the ZDPYV, 1590, Heft 4. S. R. DRIVER. 


ARIDAI (‘27x Est 9°), the ninth of Haman’s 
sons, put to death by the Jews. The name is prob. 
Persian, perhaps haridayas, ‘delight of Hari’ (Ges. 
Thes. add.); but LAX has a different text. 

H, A. WHITE. 

ARIDATHA (ἀρ Est 9°), the sixth son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. Tlie name is 
perhaps from the Persian Hariddta, ‘given by 
Hari’; but the LAX has Φαραδάθα, this name 
coming fourth. H. A. WHITE. 


ARIEH (anya, with def. article, ‘the lion’).— 


Mentioned with Argob in a very obscure passage 
(2 Καὶ 15%). See ARGOB. C. τὶ BURNEY. 


ARIEL (dys, ’Apej\).—4. The name of one of 
Ezra’s ‘chief men,’ Ezr 8! It doubtless signifies 
here ‘lion of God.’ 2. The name, in RV (so LXX 
and most moderns), of a Moabite whose two sons 
were slain by Benaiah, one of David’s mighty men, 
28 237+ 1 Ch 1122 (LXX, in later passage, has 
τοὺς δύο ἀριήλ) 3. A name, in Is 291.2. (four 
times), for Jerusalem. The original meaning is 
quite uncertain. It may be (see τα) either (1) 
‘lion (or lioness) of God,’ so, among others, Ewald, 
Cheyne (Comm.), Dillm.; or (2) ‘hearth of God,’ 
so the Targum, Del., Orelli, W. R. Smith (OT/C? 
p. 356), Konig (Lehrged. d. Heb. Spr. ii. 1, p. 416). 
The latter seems the more probable, in view 
of Sxx (God’s hearth =altar, RV ‘altar hearth’), 
Ezk 43%, and bx.x with the same signification on 
the stele of Mesha (1. 12). Duhm (Comin. ὧν Loe.) 
takes ὦ as a formative letter, and suggests aryal as 
original form (=sacrificial hearth). Cheyne (fn- 
trod. to Is. p. 187, n.) now favours this, and writes 
Arial. A. Rh. 5. KENNEDY, 


ARIMATHAAR (‘Apiadala), Mt 2757. ©, ~The 
situation of this place is not indicated. In the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Armathem-Sophin) it is identi- 
fied with Ramathaim-zophim (1 § 1'), and placed 
near Thamna and Lydda. The village fiantieh 


*The Onom. (p. 216) identifies "Apyé8 with a village "Ἔργα, 
15 miles W. of Gerasa, which may well be er-Rujéb, on the W 
Rujéb, at just that distance from Gerasa; but this is clearly too 
far south for the Argob in Bashan. 

t AV has ‘two lion-like men of Moab.’ For other suggested 
emendations, see Klostermann’s Comm. tn loc., whose ingenious 
conjecture has heen accepted by Budde (in Haupt’s Bible); 
Sayce, Athenceum, Oct. 9, 1856; and W. R. Smith, LS 469, 


————— ΄΄΄ὦἝἾ. -ο΄“΄“΄΄ὖῦῸ6 ὅ-΄Φρ’Ρἔὑ΄'͵͵͵ .. .-θ θὖϑΘῦΨ Οιιιιιιι.. ὃἷἝὁ ὁ ς΄... τοΠΡϑτ'Ἐ ϑοἰ-΄΄Π΄ρῦΦᾶΦΎῪΕΙΎἝΣἝ. 
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seems intended, but the various traditions disagree 
and have no value. See SWPP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 
See also ARUMAH. C,. R. CONDER. 


ARIOCH (3i7y).—1. ARIOCH was the vassal-king 
of Ellasar, under the Elamite king Chedor-laomer, 
when the latter invaded Canaan in the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14!) The name has been found 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia.* 
When the country was still divided into more 
than one kingdom, Eri-Aku, ‘the servant of the 
moon-god,’ was king of Larsa (now Senkereh, 
between the Tigris and Euphrates in the south 
of Babylonia, a little east of Erech). Larsa is evi- 
dently the biblical ENasar. The name of Eri-Aku 
was transformed by his Sem. subjects into Rim- 
Sin (pron. Riv-Sin, whence the 1 of Arioch), and ex- 
plained as a Sem. compound, like the names of 
other Bab. kings of the period. He was the son 
of an Elamite, Kudur-Mabug, who is called ‘the 
father of the land of the Amorites’ or Syria, and 
the son of Simti-silkhak. Inscribed bricks of his 
exist, as well as contracts drawn up during his 
reign. In his inscriptions he calls himself ‘the 
shepherd of the possessions of Nippur, the executor 
of the oracle of the holy tree of Eridu, the shepherd 
of Ur, the king of Larsa, and the king of Sumer 
and Accad,’ and in one of them he mentions his 
conquest of ‘the ancient city of Erech.? He was 
attacked by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, and in 
spite of the assistance furnished by the Elamites 
was defeated and overthrown. Khammurabi an- 
nexed his kingdom, and from henceforth Babylonia 
became a single monarchy, with Babylon as its 
capital. Mr. Pinches has lately found a tablet, 
belonging, however, to a late period, in which 
mention 1s made of Eri-Aku, Tudkhula or Tidal, the 
son of Gazza (ni?), and Kudur-Lagamar, the Chedor- 
laomer of Genesis. 2. The ‘captain of the king’s 
csuard’ in the time of Nebuchadrezzar, according 
to Dn 24-2, The name, however, was Sumerian, 
and not used at that period of Bab. history. It 
has been taken from Gn 141, 3. King of ‘the 
Elymeans’ or Elam, ace. to Jth 1%. The name 
has been borrowed from Gn 14!, where it stands 
beside that of Chedor-laomer, king of Elam. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

ARISAI (‘py Est 9%), the eighth son of Haman, 
put to death by the Jews. The LXX has ᾿Αρσαῖος, 
in the ninth place. H. A. WHITE. 


ARISTARCHUS (Ἀρίσταρχος), the devoted fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul, was a native of Thessalonica 
(Ac 203 27°). He is first mentioned as having been 
seized along with Gaius during the great riot at 
Ephesus. He accompanied St. Paul from Troas on 
his last journey to Jerusalem (Ac 20*), and thereafter 
on his passage to Rome (Ac 27"). He was with St. 
Paul at Rome when he wrote the Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (Col 4", Philem 39. It 
has been suggested that he shared St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment voluntarily, and that he and Epaphras 
(ef. Col 4°, Philem®) may have participated in 
the apostle’s bonds alternately. ‘The word used by 
St. Paul in these passages (συναιχμάλωτος) has led 
to the further suggestion that the reference is to 
spiritual captivity, that in common with the 
apostle they were held captive by Christ; but 
that is not likely. Tradition affirms that Aris- 
tarchus suffered martyrdom in Rome under 
Nero. W. Mutr. 


ARISTOBULUS (Αριστόβουλο»ς).---ἅ, Amongst the 
list of persons greeted by St. Paul at the end of 
the Epistle to the Romans (16) are certain called 
τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ᾿Δριστοβούλου, ‘members of the household 


* But see Winckler, Ketlinsch. Bibliot. Bd. iii. 1 Halfte, 92 ff. 9 
Schrader, COT?, ii. 801, Crit. Rev. Apr. 1894, p. 126. 


of Aristobulus.’ The following is the explanation 
of this phrase given by Bishop Lightfoot. 

A., son of the elder A. and Berenice, grandson 
of Herod and brother of Agrippal. (see HEROD), 
lived and died a private man, was a friend of the 
Emperor Claudius, and apparently a resident in 
Rome. It is suggested that the ‘ household’ of A. 
were his slaves, who after his death, which must 
have taken place before this time, had become the 

roperty of the emperor, probably by legacy. We 
ΠΟῪ that in other cases members of households 
which became the property of the emperor, 
retained their name. We find Maecenatiani 
(ΟΠ, vi. 4016, 4032), Amyntiani (2b. 4035, cf. 
8738), Agrippiani, Germaniciani. So, too, there 
might be Aristobuliani, and this would be trans- 
lated of ᾿Αριστοβούλουικς This household would pre- 
sumably contain many Jews and other Orientals, 
and would therefore be a natural place in which to 
find Christians. The name Herodion following, 
was that of a Jew, and suggests a member of the 
Herod family. See HERODION, NARCISSUS. 

LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; Sanday and 
Headlam, Aomans, Ὁ. 425. For later traditions, which have 
little value, see Acta Sanctorum, March, ii. 374. 

2. Ptolemy’s teacher, 2 Mac 1?°, 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ARIUS (Ἄρης, 1 Mac 127°), a king of Sparta. 
In v.7 the name appears in the corrupt form of 
Δαρεῖος ; in v.2° many MSS read ’Omdpys or ’Ovecdpys, 
a form produced by the combination of ’Ovig “Apys 
(so v.29 in AV Oniares); buts” Ὀνιααρης, Vet. Lat. 
Arius; in Jos. Ant, XII v. 8, the reading varies 
between “Apecaos and ’Apevs, the latter being the 
more correct form. The person referred to is 
Areus I., the grandson and successor of Cleo- 
menes II., who was king of Sparta from 309 B.C. 
to 265 B.c., and was contemporary with the high 
priest Onias 1., the successor of Jaddua, The 
Spartans were at that time engaged in a struggle 
against Antigonus and his son Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, and they probably hoped to create difficulties 
for their opponent by raising disturbances in the 
East. Friendly letters were interchanged between 
Areus and Onias (probably about 300 B.c.); and 
Jonathan Maceabzeus refers to these communica- 
tions in a letter which he sent by his ambassadors 
to Sparta (about 144 B.c.), 1 Mac 1271, ΟΣ, 
Schiirer, HJP I. 1. 9501. H. A. WHITE. 


ARK OF INFANT MOSES.—A box (nan tébhah), 
made of bulrushes or papyrus reeds, the stems of a 
succulent water plant, rendered watertight by layers 
of slimeand pitch, in which Moses when three months 
old was placed and committed to the river (Ex 2°). 
The word seemingly is of Egyptian origin, primarily 
meaning ‘hollow,’ ‘a concave vessel,’ and the 
possible souree of the obscure Heb. root which 
appears in ’ob, ventriloquist, necromancer, ghost. 
Papyrus reeds were commonly used in EKeypt for 
the construction of light boats. A very similar 
story of a remarkable preservation is told on a 
Babylonian tablet from Kouyunjik, about Sargon L., 
a monarch who reigned in Agade, one of the cities 
of the Euphrates valley, 6. 3500 B.c. It 15 said 
(see Smith, Chaldean Genesis, 880, p. 319) that 
his mother placed him in a basket of rushes, 
sealing up his exit with bitumen, and launching 
him ona river which did not drown him, from which 
he was taken and brought up by his preserver. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARK OF NOAH.—The vessel built by the patriarch 
at God’s command for saving life upon the earth 
during the great Flood. The period of detention 
within it is said to have lasted over a year (Gn 7" 
814 P); hence it was necessary that large accommo- 
dation should be provided for the storage of 
provisions. The ark, in short, is to be conceived 
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of as an immense floating store, fitted to Ne 
aclidly on the surface of the waters. Its dimensions 
were: 300 cubits long, 50 cubits broad, and 30 
cubits high. The length of the cubit is six hand- 
breadths, and is usually reckoned at 21 inches, In 
our measures, therefore, the ark would be 525 ft. 
long, 874 ft. broad, and 524 ft. high. In 1609, Peter 
Jansen of Horn in Holland built a vessel of the 
same proportions, and found that it would stow 
one-third more cargo than other ships of ordinary 
structure. It has been calculated that it would 
contain a space of 3,600,000 cubic ft., and that after 
9/10 had been set aside for storage of food, there 
would be over 50 cubic ft. each allowed for 7000 
pairs of animals. Such caleulations, though in 
earlier times treated with all seriousness, now 
receive little consideration. The measurements 
given in the biblical text are not sufficiently 
detailed, nor is the description of the whole con- 
struction sufficiently explicit, to form the basis of 
such conclusions. (See BABYLONIA, FLOOD.) 

The ark was built of gopher wood, supposed to 
mean pitch wood, and possibly, as Delitzsch 
suggests, the conifer cypress, much used by the 
Pheenicians for shipbuilding on account of its 
lightness and durability. It was divided into 
‘rooms’ or ‘nests,’ O37. The whole structure was 
three storeys in height, and was lighted by windows 
under the roof on each side. The pitch used to render 
the ark watertight was not vegetable, but mineral 
pitch or asphalt. Berosus, writing about B.c. 300, 
asserts that remains of the ark were then found in 
Armenia, which were used in making bracelets and 
amulets. Between the announcement to Noah of 
the coming Flood and the actual fulfilment of the 
judgment, there intervened, acc. to Gn 63 (J), 120 
years, and during that time the ark was building, 
and Noah was, by word and by act, a preacher of 
righteousness to his generation (1 P 3%, 2 P 2°), 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT.—i. NAmME.—The ark 
(789) was the most ancient and most sacred of the 
religious symbols of the Heb. nation. Its name 
in the oldest sources is ‘the ark of J”’ (m7 jn), or 
‘the ark of God’ (ax x), In Dt we first* meet 
with the designation ‘ark of the Covenant of J”’ 
(sna “s), Dt 108 31% 2 26, shortened elsewhere to 
the familiar ‘ark of the Covenant,’ Jos 39:8 etc. In 
Several passages of the older hist. books (cf. LXX 
text of 1S 4°) which have been edited by writers of 
the Deuteronomic school, the earlier form ‘ark of 
J”’ has been expanded to ‘ark of the Covenant of 
J” (asis clear from such granimatical im possibilities 
as we find in Jos 3!*-1”), and the favourite expres- 
sion ‘ark of the Covenant’ intentionally or unin- 
tentionally substituted for the earlier forms. A 
still later designation, ‘ark of the testimony’ 
(mya “x), occurs only in P, Ex 25 ete. The 
rest of the names occasionally met with are merely 
variations of these. Throughout all the books 
we find ‘the ark’ as the popular and universally 
intelligible designation. 

11, HIsToRY or THE ARK.—In this article we 
propose to confine ourselves to the history and 
significance of the ark as given in the pre-exilic 
literature. Its place in the scheme of the Priests’ 
Code will be discussed in the article TABERNACLE. 
In the prophetic narrative of the Pent. (JE) the 
ark first appears as an object of peculiar sanctity 
in the important passage Nu 10%,+ Here it is 
expressly recognised as the leader of the host in 
the march through the desert, in virtue of its 
being, in some sense, the dwelling-place of J’. In 
another passage from the same source, Nu 144, 
the ark is intimately associated with Moses. 


* naa in Nu 1033 (J) 1444(E) (ef. Bacon, Triple Trad. of the 


Ezod. pp. 171, 189) is almost certainly an editorial insertion. 
¢ Prohahly J, see n.* 


Tad these sources come down to us intact, we 
should have had much earlier information than 
anything which we now have regarding the origin 
and construction of the ark. No one can read the 
present text of Ex 33 without being struck with 
the abrupt transition from νυ. to v.™, and with 
the sudden introduction of ‘the tent’ (v.") as of 
something already explained. We may therefore 
consider it a matter of certainty that the compiler 
of the Pent. has omitted from the prophetic 
souree the accounts of the erection of ‘the tent 
of meeting’ as Inconsistent with the much fuller 
account in P. Another question now emerges. 
Did the excised portion of JE also contain an 
account or accounts of the construction of the ark? 
To this an affirmative answer must be given; for 
if we read carefully the retrospect given in Dt 
10'5, and bear in mind that the whole of D’s 
historical references are taken from the prophetic 
narratives, we can scarcely have any doubt that in 
JE, as 1t lay before the author of D, there must 
have been a record of the construction by Moses of 
‘an ark of wood’ (Dt 101) before his ascent to 
the mount. In the absence of the original text 
of these older sources, 1t is no longer possible to 
speal with certainty as to their mode of conceiving 
"5 relation to the ark. The most probable 
view seems to be that already referred to as found in 
the antique poetical fragment, Nu 1035: 86 where 
J” is conceived of as personally present in the 
ark, and guiding the march of His chosen people. 
The same representation is met with somewhat 
later in the composite narrative (chiefly JE)* of 
the passage of the Jordan, in which the ark, borne 
by the priests, shows the way, while the people 
follow at a considerable distance (Jos 3°"), During 
the subsequent conquest of W. Pal., as related in 
the Books of Jos and Jg 1-2 from materials of 
various dates, the ark and the tent of meeting 
must have had their headquarters in the standing 
camp at Gilgal (Jos 9° 10%), the former we may 
suppose frequently accompanying the tribes to 
battle. Thus we know the prominence given to the 
ark in the siege of Jericho (Jos6); and the sacrifice 
in the presence of the ark on Mt Ebal (Jos 8% 
from D*) may be taken as a typical episode in the 
history of the conquest. From Gilgal the head- 
quarters were moved by divine command to Bethel 
ὡς Qi) + 

The next resting-place of the ark was at Shiloh, 
in the territory of Ephraim. MHere, according to 
P (Jos 181), it was deposited by Joshua himself, 
and here it is found at the close of the period of 
the Judges (1 8 3%). The original tent is now 
replaced by a temple (15 1° 3°), the guardians of 
which are members of an ancient priestly family 
(18 257), with Samuel the Ephraimite as attendant. 

The following section (chs. 4-7) is a documeni. 
of the first importance as a record of the popular 
conceptions of the ancient Hebrews with regard te 
the ark. The various incidents in the narrative 
are too familiar to need repetition. The leading 
thought throughout is the conviction that the 
presence of the ark secures the presence of J” 
Himself in the camp of the Hebrews.§ 

The capture of the sacred object by the Philis- 


*See Bennett’s ‘Joshua’ in Haupt’s Bible; Kittel, Hist. i., 
Eng. tr., pp. 282, 283; Driver’s art. ‘ Joshua’ in Smith's 2). ΒΖ, 

t See Moore’s Comm. ad loc.; Kittel, Eng. tr., pp. 270, 275, 
So most moderns, MT Lochim. The tradition that the ark 
once had its home in Bethel may he recognised in Jg 207) 2s, 
a late marginal gloss. ᾿ 

t The words of 1 8 222b, wanting in LXX, are admittedly a 
very late addition to the original text (Wellh., Driver, Klost., 
Budde), 

§ This is clear from the whole tenor of the narrative without 
our requiring to read, with Klost., ‘our God’ (j3°7>x) for ‘unto 
us’ (43). It is also more than prohahle, in view of the femin. 
construction in v.17, that we should render, ‘that Ae may come 
and save us.’ Cf. 62°, 
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tines, the effect of the news on the aged Eli, the 
incidents of its sojourn in Phil. territory, and its 
restoration, are graphically told by the narrator.* 
After a short stay at Bethshemesh, the ark is 
removed to Kiriath-jearim and deposited in the 
house of Abinadab ‘in the hill,’ while Eleazar, his 
son, is set apart as its guardian. Here it remained, 
according to a later addition to the text, for twenty 
years, a period admittedly too short by at least a 
generation.t Why an object of such sanctity was 
not restored to its proper home in the temple of 
Shiloh we can only conjecture. Most probably the 
temple had been destroyed, and Shiloht itself 
oceupied by the Philistines. As a result a period 
of spiritual declension followed, lasting well into 
the reign of Saul § (cf. 1 Ch 188. The centre of 
the purest teaching must have been the home of 
Samuel at Ramah (18 717), the fruit of which we 
may perhaps trace in the higher religious con- 
ceptions that mark the reign of David. 

This sovereign, once securely seated on the 
throne of ‘all Israel,’ took active steps for the 
removal of the ark to his new capital on the ie) 
of Ophel, as related at some length in 28 6 
and lovingly expanded in 1 Ch 13. The text of the 
former passage has suffered greatly, but the general 
sense is clear. From the house of Abinadab at 
Kiriath-jearim [otherwise Baalath (of Judah), Jos 
155] the ark is brought in state on the way to Jerus. 
The sons of Abinadab, Uzzah and Ahio, are in 
charge of the new cart on which the ark has been 

laced, the former walking'|| beside the ark, the 
atter guiding the oxen in front. Dismayed by a 
sign of the divine displeasure, David desists from 
his purpose for a time, leaving the ark in the 
custody of Obed-edom the Gittite. After three 
months, however, the removal is successfully 
accomplished, and the ark safely deposited ‘in the 
midst of the tent that David had pitched for it’ 
(v.17). After this, in the epigrammatic words of 
the Chronicler, the ark had rest (1 Ch 6%). For 
the last time we meet with the ark as the re- 
presentative of J” on the field of battle in the 
campaign against the children of Ammon (28 11"). 
Somewhat later, on the occasion of Absalom’s 
rebellion, when the priests Zadok and Abiathar 7 
(2 5 154) in accordance with ancient custom, 
wished to take the ark as the guarantee of 
J’’s presence with them, the king shows that 
he has attained to a worthier view of the divine 
nature by ordering the restoration of the ark to 
its proper abode in Jerusalem. 

The last chapter in the history of the ark opens 
with its removal by Solomon from its modest 
tent, and its installation in the inner sanctuary of 
the temple, ‘under the wings of the cherubim’ 
(1 K 8"), From this point onwards there is no 
mention of the ark in the older historical books. 
Was it, as some think, among ‘the treasures of 
the house of the Lord’ which Shishak carried off 


* It is important to observe that the MT of 619 will not bear 
the rendering put upon it by AV and RY, ‘because they looked 
into the ark.’ The text, however, is corrupt. Adopting 
Klostermann’s ‘happy suggestion’ (Budde) we render, ‘ But the 
gons of J. did not rejoice among the men of B. when they beheld 
the ark of J”, and he smote,’ ete. \ 

+ There is no ground in the text for the statement in Smith’s 
ΤΣ ‘that to Miriath-jearim “all the house of Israel” resorted 
to seek 27. Whatever may be the meaning of the obscure 
and probably corrupt 173», 7°, the verse serves as the introduc- 
tion to the following narrative of Samuel’s prophetic activity. 

ὦ It isa mistake to base the assertion that ‘in the early part 
of Saul’s reign Ahiah was the Lord’s priest in Shiloh’ (Smith’s 
DB2—Anut) on 18 143, for the qualifying phrase refers, not to 
Ahiah, but to Eli. Equally groundless is the supposition (op. 
eit.) that the ark may have been at Nob. 


§In 1 8 1418 where the true rendering is clearly ‘the | 


ephod’ (LXX; cf. v.3), the retention of ‘the ark’ in RV is 
inexcusable, V.18> is, of course, an explanatory gloss like 
Jg 2027», 

i Emend. 35m ary, v.49, Then., Dr., Kitt., Bud. 

{ The text is again uncertain ; see Driver, 17 dua, 


so early as the reign of Rehoboam? (1 Καὶ 14%). Or 
was it first removed by Manassch to make way for 
his image of Astarte (2 Ch 337), and reinstated 
by Josiah (35%), to perish finally in the destruction 
of city and temple by Nebuchadrezzar? The latter 
seems on the whole the more probable view (cf. 
2 Es 10°), if the single reference, Jer 3!%1", 
really implies (which is doubtful) tle existence of 
the ark in the prophet’s day, although it must be 
confessed that the silence of the rest of the pro- 
phetic literature is difficult to explain (cf. Kuenen, 
fel. of Israel, 1. p. 233). The fable of 2 Mac 24 is 
evidently based on the passage of Jeremiah just 
quoted. There was no ark in the second temple 
(Jos. Wars, V. v. 5). 

ili, From the analogy of other objects bearing 
the same name,* as well as from the measurements 
in the scheme of the priestly code (Ex 25”), we 
may best think of the ark as an oblong chest of 
acacia or shittim wood (so Dt 10'3, doubtless 
following the other sources JE; see §ii. above). In 
the absence of the original text of these sources in 
Ex 33. 34 it is impossible to say with absolute 
certainty whether the ark was represented by 
them as furnished with figures corresponding to 
the cherubim of P (Ex 90:38), They are not 
mentioned in Dt 10%, nor in the Books of Sam. 
or Kings — the phrase ‘that sitteth upon the 
cherubim’ (RV) of 1 5 44, 2 8 67, if not a late 
closs (so Kuenen, Smend, Nowack, ete.), being 
capable of another explanation. The language of 
1 K 8% further seems to imply the absence of 
cherubim on the ark itself. This result is con- 
firmed by what we may infer as to the size of the 
sacred chest, for we find it carried by ¢wo priests 
(2S 15%, also in corrected text of v.%, 1 8 gid), 
An important difference of representation exists 
between the provisions of the Priests’ Code—by 
which the ark had to be carried by Levites (Nu 
951 415), as distinguished from a higher caste of 
Aaronic priests—and those of the older legislation 
of Dt. First, indeed, among the privileges of the 
whole priestly tribe of Levi enumerated in Dt 10 
—privileges assigned to them, we can _ scarcely 
doubt, as the reward of their zeal and fidelity in 
the cause of J” (Ex 32%4-)—is that of bearing ‘the 
ark of J” (ef. Dt 31%%). And this is in accord 
with the evidence of the older historical books in 
which the priests are the bearers of the ark [see 
reff. above, and ef. Jos 3° (E), δ. (J), 66.12 (EK), 
833, 1 K 250 836+ ete.]. As to the precise relation 
of the ark in early times to the ritual of sacrifice, 
we have no contemporary evidence. 

iv. Every student of OT who has realised to 
what extent the pre-exilic literature has been 
worked over by later editors, will appreciate the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of gaining an 
accurate estimate of the conceptions entertained 
of the ark in the earliest times. So much depends 
also on the opinion we may form of the historical 
value of even our oldest sources. This much, 
however, seems clear. The ark is in these sources 
something more than a mere symbol of the divine 
presence. By the popular mind, at least, J” 
was conceived as actually residing in the ark,—a 
conviction clearly reflected in the ancient fragment, 
Nu 10-36, That the ark was regarded as, in 
some sense, the abode of the Deity, is apparent 
also, as we saw above, from the early narratives in 
the Books of Samuel. Even by David himself, if 
we can trust the reading, the ark is still spoken of 
as God’s habitation (28 1595). 

Only on the basis of this conception can we 

* Viz. the outer coffin of Joseph’s mummy (Gn 60°5), and 


the chest set up by Jchoiada the priest in the temple (2 Kk 129ff. 
= MT 10éf-), 

+ In 1 K 8% and is a late insertion (see 2 Ch 55). In many 
passages, such as 1 § 615, the original practice has been made 
to conform to the requirements of the priestly legislation. 
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explain the fact that in all the passazes we have 
studied, ‘before the ark of J”’ is identical with, 
or parallel to, ‘before J’’ iimself (ef. e.g. Jos 6° 
with 68). What is done in close proximity to 
the ark is everywhere represented as done in the 
presence of J”, as sacrifice (2 8 6%), casting of lots 
(Jos 180: 10), dancing (28 617), and the like. With the 
spread of more developed views of religion under 
the influence of prophetic teaching, the importance 
of the ark undoubtedly decreased, a fact to which 
we may perhaps ascribe the silence of later 
writings regarding it. The ark in any case must 
be regarded as from the first a national and not 
a merely tribal sanctuary.t Its loss is bewailed 
as a national calamity (1 S 42.323). Nor does the 
writer sce reason (even granted that 1 K 85 may 
be a gloss) for rejecting the ancient tradition 
which the author of Dt found in his sources, 
that the ark contained the tables originally 
deposited there by Moses himself (Dt 103. The 
view now generally adopted by continental writers, 
that if the ark really contained anything at all, 
it was a stone or stones of fetish origin, involves a 
conception of Moses and his teaching which the 
writer cannot share. On the other hand, the 
statement that the ark contained also the pot of 
manna and Aaron’s rod that budded (He 95), seems 
based on a late Jewish tradition. 

LITeERATURE.—The Comm. of Dillmann on Exodus, Driver on 
Dt, Klostermann on Sam. and Kings; the critical works of 
Wellhausen and Driver on the text of the Books of Sam. ; 
the treatises on Heb. archeology of Benzinger and Nowack 
(vol. ii.); articles in Stade’s Zeitschrift by Kautzsch, 1886; 
Seyring, 1891; and esp. Couard, 1892 (‘ Die religidse nationale 
Bedeutg. der Lade’); also art. ‘Bundeslade’ in Riehm’s J/a@nd- 
wort.2; Kostersin Theol. Tijdschrift, 1893; and Τὰ, Kraatzschmar, 
Die Bundesvorstellung im A.T. (1896), c. 7, ‘Die Bundeslade.’ 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

ARKITES (‘7y, Gn 10”, 1 Ch 1%), represented 
as descendants of Canaan, founders of the Phen. 
city of Arka, in later times Cesarea Libant, brrth- 
place of the Roman emperor Alexander Severus, 
about 12 miles N. of Tripolis. Arka is also men- 
tioned in the inscription of Tiglath-pileser 11. as one 
of the towns reduced by that monarch (Schrader, 
COT? i, 87, 246). Jos. (Ané. 1. vi. 2) states that 
Arucas, one of the sons of Canaan, possessed Arce, 
situated at the N.W. base of the Lebanon. It was 
still a place of considerable importance in the 
Middle Ages, and sustained a severe siege in A.D. 
1138, but was taken by the Crusaders. [Its site is 
now marked by the ruins of Tell Arka. See 
Schiirer, H/JP 1. ii. 201 f. J. MACPHERSON. 


ARM (vim zerda‘), the outstretched arm; also the 
straight foreleg of an animal. 1. As a unit of 
measurement arm follows the hand with its digit, 
palm, span, and gives the standard length called 
the ‘ammah (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 8.0. 
‘cubit’). As this seems to have varied from 17:8 
in. to 25°19, it is possible that besides the reckon- 
ing of the fore-arm, there was another of the 
arm’s-length, the latter corresponding to the 
modern Arab. dhird‘a, 24in. The kindred Arab. 
word for full-arm (dhard'a) also means, like the fig. 
use of zeréa’, capacity, influence, power. 2. Fig. 
use of Arm.—Among Orientals the extended arm 
is & familiar sign of animation and action. During 
the excitement of discussion, it is an understood 
prelude to speech, and implies the possession of 
something that ought to be heard. Throughout 
the Bible the a. is an expressive emblem of power 
to direct, control, seize, overcome, and hence also 
describes the purpose, either of punishment or 
protection, towards whieh the power is employed. 

Thus the Exodus is freq. referred to as the ‘ out- 


* Cf. also Jg 2028, where for ‘stood before it’ render ‘gtood 
before him’; see Moore, in loc. 

+ Wellh., Stade, and others have suggested that the ark was 
the palladium of the tribe of Joseph. 


stretched a.’ of God. Similarly the a. of Pharaoh 
is said to be broken ; and the doom of Eli's family 
is called the cutting olf of his a., and that of his 
father’s housc. In the same way, the unwelcome 
novelty of the spiritual kingdom and its living 
sacrifice raises the prophetic lament—‘to whom 
hath the a. of the Lord been revealed’? (Is 533), 
Further, the original meaning of power is some- 
times transcended, and by frequency of special 
association the motive of holiness is transferred 
to the a.—‘The Lord hath made bare his holy 
arm’ (Is 52), On the other hand, utter powerless- 
ness is the a. ‘clean-dried-up’ (Zee 11"). Cf. Job’s 
imprecation on the abuse of power (Job 317"). So 
the appeal of the helpless is ‘Put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord!’ (Is 51°), Hence, finally, the 
contrast between the man who makes flesh his 
arm, and Israel for whose security ‘underneath 
are the Everlasting Arms’ (Dt 3377).  Sce also 
HAND. G. M. MACKIE, 


ARMENIA. 


ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE OT. — The 
following points need discussion as regards the 
Armenian OT. 


i. The text from which it was translated. 
11, [ts value for critical purposes. 
111. Its date, and where it was made. 
iv. Its contents, and order of books. 


i. The Arm. OT is a version of the Gr., LXX, 
the text of which it everywhere fits closely as a 
glove the hand that wears it. This statement has 
been controverted ;* but its truth is apparent 11 
we anywhere open the Peshitta or Massora and, 
noting their pecuharities, look for them in the 
Armenian. Let us test it then by afew cases where 
the Syriac Peshitta varies from the LXX; but 
where the LXX is exactly rendered by the Arm., 
the sense of which I occasionally add within square 
brackets. 


Gn 11 esse ceeli et esse terre.—? deserta et inculta [invisibilia 
et non preparata)].—® et fuit divisitque [et sit dividere]—® om. 
web ἐγένετο οὕτως.--Ἴ on, ὁ θεός after διεχώρισεν.---9 om. καὶ εἶδεν ὁ 
θεὸς ὅτι καλόν.---9 in locum unum—9 om. xei συνήχθη as far as 
ὥφθη ἡ ξηρά. 

Gn 501 Racem et Gedar [Cades et Sur]—alt. Gedar [in Geraris 
and so in v.3}.—4 populum innocentem [ignorantem et iustum}, 
— En ipse [nonne ipse]— ΟἽ}. mihi after dixit—i om. sed ego 
before in simplicitate.—* cohibui te [peperci tibi].—7 om. vir 
before propheta.—8 om. omues before homines. 

Ex 18! Jethron [Iothor]— Median [Madian] — Deus Mosi 
{Dominus M.J—add. Filios defore Isracl.—? add. filiam suam.— 
3 Gerson [Gersam]—quoniam dixerat [dicit]. 

341 om. et ascende ad me in montem.—3 in manu sua [secum]. 
—) stetit ibi cum eo [stetitque coram eo ibiJ—nomen hoc, 
Dominus [in nomen Domiui]. 

Ly 301 add. ad euni—Dicito filiis Israel [loquere ad filios 1. 
dives].—2 et ex iis [vel de iis]—proiecerit ex semine suo in 
alienigenam [dederit semen suum principi, and so in 203)]— 
2 add. vir eius modi.—3 dabo furorem [statuam faciem]—sanctu- 
arium [sanctitatem]—sanctitatis mew [sanctificatorum meorum]. 

Nu 36! capita patrum familis [principes tribus filiorurm}]— 
Gelaad [Galaad]—de familia Manasse filli Ioseph [de fam. fil. Ios.] 
—magnatibus congregationis, capitibus patrum fihorum [pria- 
cipibus domorum patriarcharum ἢ].1. 

Dt 311 Abiens igitur Moses, locutus est [et consummavit M. 
loquiJ—ad universum Israelem [ad omnes filios Israel]—* edu. 
filius—et Dominus [nam D.]. 

Jos 221 Rubil [Ruben].—2 vos custodistis [vosmet audistis].— 
3ecce multis abhine diebus [tot dies] —ad praesentem usque 
diem, et custoditis [immo plus usque hodie temporis cust.].— 
4add. quandoquidem—Deus [D. noster]—revertimini ergo et 
abite ad civitates vestras [nunc igitur revertentes recite in 
domus vestras]—quam possedistis [possessionis vestrel]—ada. ab 
oriente. 

2 Ch 338 Secundum opera [de omnibus abominationibus]— 
Israelitarum [filiorum Isyvael].—% reaclificavit enim [εὖ revertit 
et edificavit]—altaria idolis [statuas Baalimes]. Fabricavit tigres 


see ARARAT. 


|; [fecit lucos]—add. et adoravit eas—ormnes ce&eli copias [omnem 


' kOnnen unmogtlich aus den LXX tbersetzt worden sein 


potentiam cli]. 7 , ‘ 
Ps 1102 orn. ἐν μέσω.---9 Populus tuus laudabilis [=with thee is 
the beginning]—sanctitatis [sanctoruni tuorum]—ab antiquo te 


* E.g. Dr. Ars’ak Ter Mikelian (Die Armenische Kirche, 
Leipzig, 1892) writes, Ὁ, 85: ‘Die Biicher des Alten Testamentce 
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filium Epnail [ante Luciferum genui te].—4 non mentietur [non 
»enitebit eumj—sicut Melchizedec [=‘ according to the order of 
ἡ γὼ implebit cadavera [- “6 maketh many the blows’] 
8 89--- 
Syriac Version. 
Vae diripienti; vos ne 
diripiatis, et deceptor nequa-- 


Armenian Version. 
Woe unto those who distress 
you, but yourselves no one can 


quam decipiet vos, cum distress; and he that despiseth, 
volueritis diripere, diri- despiseth not you. For they 
piemini. Domine miserere shall be given over unto defeat 


nostri, quoniam in te est 
fiducia nostra: esto adiutor» 
noster in matutino, et salva 
nos in tenapore angustiw, 


who despise you, and like the 
moth upon the garment, so 
shall they be given over to de- 
feat. Lord, pity us; for in thee 
have we hoped. The seed of 
the unfaithful hath come to 
destruction ; but our salvation 
is in thee in time of straits. 


In all these cases the Arm. is faithful, as against 
the Syr., to the LXX. In spite of this general con- 
formity, however, there are numerous cases in 
which the Arm. supplies omissions of the LXX; 
e.g. Is 66% runs thus in the Arm.: ‘But the law- 
less who offers to me an ox as offering [is just as if 
one should smite the head of a man, and he that 
offers the sheep as offering] is just as if one should 
slaughter a dog.’ Here the words bracketed have 
dropt out of the ordinary LXX text ; but they were 
added to the LXX text by Sym. and Theod. 

In Jeremiah the traces of correetion by direct 
or indirect use of the Massoretic or Syr. texts are 
frequent, é¢.g. ch. 167 the Arm.=et ne gignantur 
tibi fil et filiz. In v.4it=sed in exemplum erunt 
super faciem terrz. In gladio cadent ct in fame 
consummabuntur. Et erunt cadavera eorum in 
cibum volatilibus cee et bestiis terre. In the 
above the plural gignantur . . . fii et filiz in v.?, 
and in v.* exemplum, belong to the LXX; but 
the arrangement of clauses in v.‘, as also the addi- 
tion cadavera eorum, are due to the Syr. or to the 
Massora. It may be noticed that Jerome, who con- 
sulted the Heb. text, combines it with the LXX 
in just the same way, only reading with the Heb. 
sterquiliniwum for exemplum. In order to demon- 
strate this composite character of the Arm. text, I 
rive a collation with Tischendorf’s text of ch. 23. 

Vherever the variants of the Armenian reflect the 
a or Syr. texts, or both, Tadd M or 8 or 


Jer 291 αὐτῶν] Arm. cov: mews SM—ibid. add. φησὶ Κύριος SM. 
—2 Ἰκύριος θεὸς ᾿Ἰσραήλ SM—iai τοὺς ποιμεένας τοὺς ποιμαίνοντας 
ΒΔι---ὐμκῶν] + λέγει Κύριος SM.—4 στοηθ.}- neque erunt neglecti: 
S+neque aberrent: M-+neque deficient. —5 δικαίαν] δικαιοσύνης 8. 
—6 'Ιωσεδέ]-} ἡ dsxaioourvy ἡμῶν : iustitia nostra (i.e. losedek) SM 
—ibid.+-év τοῖς προφήταις, and vy.7 8, which in the LXX come at 
the end of the chapter, are added here by the Arm. as by SM.— 
9 before συνετρίβη Arm. add. ἐπὶ τοὺς προφήτας.---Ἰὸ before ὅτι ἀπὸ 
+nam impleta est tellus adulteris as in M; (S adulteris et 
raptoribus)—rovray] ‘of swearing’: M has periurii—rovnpés] sis 
πονηρίων.---11 tr. προῷ, x. ἱερεύς M—etidov] «0 pov.l2 ἔσισ». αὐτῶν]-Ἐ 
λέγει κύριος 5Δ]1.---1 Σαμαρείας] Sof Shmrn,’ SM.—15 Kopios]-+exer- 
cituuin erga prophetas SM—izpov) xizpérnros.—16 spogytar]+ 
τῶν προφητευόντων SM—pearasoticiy|+exsives ὑμοῖν and om. ἑαυτοῖς M 
ὁρασ, καρδίας SM.—18 sywricero]+uerbum meum: SM uerbum 
eius.—29 om. ἔτι SM—om. αὐτό S—om. ἕως ἂν---αοΟὐτὸ ἀπὸ ἐγχειρή- 
ματος] ἐγχείρημα SM—vojrouriy αὐτὸ]-- νοσοῦντες M.—21 om, pr. καί 
Δι---αὐτοὺς]- ἀπὸ τῶν πονηρῶν ὁδῶν αὐτῶν καὶ SM.—27 ἐπιλαθέσθω!]-}- 
τὸν λαόν pou SM.—28 om. πρὸς αὐτὸν S.—29 om. οὕτως οἱ λόγοι peov 
SM.—3? om. ὁ θεὸς SM.—32 om, διὰ τοῦτα 5 --- ψευδῆ] -Π λέψει 
Κύριος SM—xai οὐ] καὶ SM.—33 ἐρωτήσωσιν] ἐρωτήσῃ σε SM—rpo- 
φήτης -Ἐ λέγων SM.—34 ὁ ἱερεύς M.—35 ὅτι οὐχ οὕτως.-τ--ῦθ λόγος αὐτοῦ] 
+‘ but ye will turn back the words of the living God, the Lord 
of powers, our God. But thus say to the prophet (S dic alicut): 
What answer made unto you the Lord, and what spake the 
Lord? If ye say,’ etc. SoSM. 


The arrangement also in the Arm. of verses and 
chapters of Jeremiah follows SM and not the LXX., 
Where αὶ and M differ it is usually M which the 
Arm. follows; but the basis of its text, even where 
it is so copiously supplemented as in this chapter 
of Jeremiah, is clearly the LXX. It is certain, 
then, that in OT the Armenians translated the 
LXX, supplementing it, however, and adjusting it 
to the Massoretic text. The only question remain- 
ing regards the medium through which they knew 
the Massora. From their traditional account of 


the making of the version we might infcr that ! 


they knew the Heb. through the Syr., and in the 
case of some few parts of OT this may have 
been so. But more often, and especially in the 
prophetic books, it is the Heb. rather than the 
Syr. text which directly or indirectly was used. 

This composite character of the Arm. text is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the translators used the 
Hexaplaric textof Origen, whose obeli andasterisks, 
marking additions of the LXX to the Massora, or 
additions to the LXX from Aq. Sym. Theod. Gr. 
VS of the Massora, here and there survive in Arm. 
MSS,* as well as actual marginal references to 
these Gr. VSS. used by Origen. The Armenians, 
then, must have made their version from a Hexa- 
plaric text such as we have in the Gr. Codices 22 
and 88. 

11. In answering the first question, we have by 
implication answered also the second of those 
which we asked above, viz. as to the value for 
critical purposes of the Arm. version. It needs only 
to be added, that for beauty of diction and accuracy 
of rendering the Arm. cannot be surpassed. The 
genius of the language is such as to admit of a tr. 
of any Gr. document both literal and graceful; 
true to the order of the Gr., and even reflecting its 
compound words, yet without being slavish, and 
without violence to its awn idiom. We are seldom 
in doubt as to what stood in the Armenian’s Gr. 
text; therefore his version has almost the same 
value for us as the Gr. text itself, from which he 
worked, would possess. The same criticism is true 
of the Arm, NT as well. 

iii. Three Arm. writers of the 5th cent., 
Koriun, Lazar of Pharpi, and Moses of Chorene, 
record that the Scriptures were translated between 
A.D. 396 and 430 by Mesrop, the elaborator of the 
Arm. alphabet, Sahak the Patriarch, Eznik, and 
others. According to Koriun (p. 10 of Arm. 
edition of Venice, 1833), Mesrop, with the help of a 
Gr. scribe Rufinus, began a version in Edessa about 
397 A.D., commencing with the Proverbsof Solomon. 
The context implies that they used a Gr. Copy 
and they may have taken the second half of a Bible, 
complete in two volumes, of which the second began 
with Proverbs. There ean be no other reason why 
they began there. Later on Koriun and Eznik 
fetched back from Constantinople an accurate and 
sure copy of the Scriptures, and the work of trans- 
lation already begun by Sahak was resumed. 

Moses of Chorene says that Sahak’s inchoate 
version was from the Syr., because the Pers. king 
Meroujah had burned, thirty years before, all the 
Gr. books of the Armenians. Lazar, however, who 
is more credible, declares that Sahak’s version of 
the Old and New Testaments was made from Gr. 
Lastly, Moses (iii. 60) declares that Sahak and 
Mesrop, not content with their Byzantine ‘ exact’ 
copies, sent himself to Alexandria for the purpose 
of completing their work in ways not clearly speci- 
fied. Moses also states that two of the translators, 
John and Artzan, on their way to Constantinople, 
stayed in Cesarea (? of Cappadocia). The ac- 
counts of these writers then add little to our know- 
ledge. We may only gather that texts from 
Edessa, Byzantium, and Alexandria were used by 
the translators. The translation itself was no 
doubt made in the basin of Ararat, where lay the 
earliest centres of Arm. Christianity, Valarshapat, 
with its convent of Edschmiatzin, and Twin. 

iv. The books of the OT in Arm. MSS _ follow 
the order given in Tischendorf’s LXX (Lipsie, 
1880) as far as land 2 Es (except that 2 Es in Arni. 
=the Gr. Ezra); then follow: Neh (called in the 

* E.g. in Ex 334 the Arm,=‘And the congregation having 
heard that evil word, lamented lamenting* and the man did 
not take the ornament on his person.’ If the Syr. Hexaplaric 
version of Paul of Tela had not been made nearly 200 years after 


the Arm., the latter might almost have been regarded as a 
translation of it. 
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lower margin 3 Es), Est, Jth, To, 1 to 3 Mac, Ps, 
Pr, Ee, Ca, Wis, Job, Is, the XII Prophets, Jer, 
Bar, La, Death of Jer, Dn, Ezk, Death of Ezkk. 
In some codices Job follows 3 Mac and precedes 
Psalms. Various Apocr. books also appear in the 
MSS, viz.: The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the History of Joseph and his wife Asenath, 
and the Hymn of Asenath. All these are given 
in Lord Zouche’s Bible after Gn and before Ex 
under the general title of ‘Book of Parali- 
pomena,’ as if they were esteemed part of the 
same. In other MSS the Testaments succeed 
Dt. These are not given in printed editions of 
the Arm. Bible, nor are they found in all codices. 
The same is true of the apoer. entitled ‘the Death 
of the Twelve Prophets,’ and ‘the Prayer of 
Manasses.’ The Third Book of Ezra or Esdras, 
usually known as the Fourth, follows Nehemiah 
in the MSS which contain it, eg. in the MS 
Bible of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Each book of OT is prefaced by a brief introduc- 
tion of unknown authorship, but coeval with the 
version; and also by a summary of contents. 
Besides the usual preface to the Ps, some MSS 
introduce a passage of David the Philosopher, 
another of Athanasius, and a third of Epiphanius 
of Cyprus. Dn is translated from the text of 
Theodotion. Sir was twice translated, first of 
all in the 5th century, and again, perhaps, in 
the 8th. The former version is printed in the 
Venice Bible of 1860, and is the more complete and 
accurate though it does not comprise the whole of 
the Gr. text, ch. 8, for example, being omitted: the 
latter was printed in Zohrab’s Bible, Venice, 1805. 
Uscan made and published in his Bible a third ver- 
sion in the year 1666. F. C. CONYBEARE. 


ARMENIAN VERSION OF NT.—The old Ar- 
menian writers (mentioned in ἃ iii, ARMENIAN 
VERSION OF OT) give us no special information 
in regard to the date and circumstances of their 
version of NT. Whatever statements they make 
apply to itas to OT. Codices of the four Gospels 
of great age are relatively common, written in 
large uncials for church use.* Codices of the rest 
of N'l separate from the Gospels are rare, and 
will generally be found to have formed part of a 
larger MS containing the entire NT’. ‘They are 
not common at all before the 13th cent., before 
which epoch also codices of the entire Bible 
are very rare. The OT is never found apart 
from the New, and the extreme rarity of uncial 
OT fragments in the bindings of later MSS 
suggests that the entire Arm. Bible was never 
written out from beginning to end except in a 
small hand, though there were, of course, uncial 
lectionaries for church use, and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale contains such a lectionary written prob- 
ably in the 9th cent. In Edschmiatzin there is 
an entire Bible on parchment of 1151, and two more 
on paper of 1253 and 1270. In Venice, one of 1220. 
The London Bible Society has a choice copy of 
about 1600, Lord Zouche another not so old. 

Separate codices of the Gospels rarely oceur ‘in 
which St. John precedes the Synoptists ; but in the 
library of M. Enfédjans in Tiflis there is a very 
vld specimen of such a codex. The order of the 
rest of the NT books in the oldest MS at Venice, 
written A.D. 1220, is as follows: Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Revelation of John the Apostle, Epistles 
of Paul, at the end of which is added the letter of 
the Corinthians to Paul. The Ep. to the Hebrews 


* At Moscow is an Evyangeliar.,dated 887. At Venice in the 
San Lazzaro Library are two, dated 902 and 1006 respectively. At 
Edschiniatzin, two of 989, 1035. In Erzeroum, one of 986. In St. 
Anthony’s convent in Constantinople, one of 960. In the Sevan 
monastery in Russian Armenia, one of 966. In the Bibliothéque 


Nationale, in the British Museum, and in private collections, are 
| 


tiany more very ancient copies. 


precedes those to Tim. and follows Thess. In a 
13th cent. MS of the Brit. Mus. (Add. 19,730, Saec. 
xili.), the order of books is this: Apocalypse, 
Epistles of Paul, Acts, Cath. Epistles. In this and 
in other codices the apocryphal rest of St. John 
usually follows St. John’s Gospel. 

The Gospels invariably have the Canons of 
Ammonius added in the inargin, and are preceded 
by Eusebius’ letter to Carpianus, with the tables 
of the Canons. The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul 
are preceded by the prefaces, summaries, lists of 
Testimonia and Colophons of Euthalins, whose 
marginal chaptering and subdivisions and calcula- 
tions of stich in the text are also added in the 
older MSS. In these we also find a division of 
Acts and Cath. Epistles each into forty-nine chap- 
ters; and in the case of Acts, this rather artificial 
system presupposes that of Kuthahius. 

A collation of the Arm. text of the OT is given 
in the Septuagint of Holmes and Parson (Oxon. 
1798-1827). A eollation of the Arm. NT was 
first published by ‘Tregelles, and the same is giver 
in Tischendorf’s later edd. Moses of Chorene 
asserts that the NT, hke the OT, was first 
rendered from Syr., and that this first version was, 
about A.D. 430, revised from more -exact Gr. texts 
from Constantinople. This tradition is certainly 
correct, for Prof. Armitage Robinson (Muthaliana, 
Cambridge, 1895) shows that the Arm. NT bears 
traces of having been made from an ancient form 
of the Syr. text, such as that which Mrs. Lewis 
recently discovered at Mount Sinai. This earher 
version from Syr. may be the ‘ First translation’ of 
the Gospels to which Theodoros Chrhthenavor 
(Contra Majragoumatzi) refers in the 7th cent. 
as having contained the disputed verses Lk 22% 4, 

These references are so important that I translate them from 
the Venice ed. p, 148: ‘They (t.e. the phantasiaste) say, it 
was not by weakness, but by strength, that He (z.e. Christ) over- 
came the enemy. So do His own words testify. The house of 
the giant is not plundered, unless first the strong man is bound.’* 
And if this be true, it is plain, they say, that the First trazsila- 
tion is not to be accepted, which in the (episode of His) praying 
relates the ‘Bloody Sweat’ of the almighty ‘Word of God, and 
that He was encouraged by the angel.’ 

JTbid. Ὁ. 154: ‘The letter of the Gospel spoke of the sweat 
allegorically, as it were of blood; but not (as) a welling-out of 
blood from a wound made with a weapon.’ 

In the same context we read that the heretics in question con- 
tended that the ‘old edition of the Gospel is not to be accepted’ 
because Gregory the Illuminator, in his homiletic exposition of 
all the Gospel oracles which announced the economical passibility 
of the Divine Word, yet made no special] mention of the ‘ Bloody 
Sweat’ passage. 

The answer of Theodore to this argument is that neither did 
the Nicene Fathers nor the new recension of the Scriptures recog- 
nise more than fourteen Epistles of Paul; yet that Gregory had 
cited and so testified to the Third Epistle of the Corinthians to 
Paul, which the said Fathers had passed over in silence, and which 
was ‘not added in the new translations.” The verse cited by 
Gregory is 3 Co 11: ‘The lawless prince when he desired to be 
God bound all men under sin.’ ‘This’ (i.e. 3 Co), says Theo- 
dore, ‘was contained tn the ancient text, but not in the new ed. 
(=cvyypeon). If, however, because of its omission from the text 
of the newly issued translations you reject the older Gospel 93 
not true, you, in doing so, calumniate even the great sage 
Gregory, though you make a show of praising him. But if the 
truthful Gregory did not in composing (his worl) follow the 
chapters in their order of the entire Gospel, but wrote with 
peculiar simplicity to suit those who were weak in understanding 
what they heard, merely propounding testimonies in a summary 
way to satisfy immediate needs, and confinning (the Gospel 
statements) hy the prophecies, then why do you make a 
stalking horse of him?’ 

The above passages warrant two inferences, oné 
certain, the other probable. 

(1) The Armenians had a first or early version of 
NT which contained the verses Lk 23:44 and 
also 3 Corinthians. 

(2) Gregory had this early version. He quoted 
3 Co from it, and he would have quoted Lk 
228-44 also, only his literary purpose did not re- 


| quire him to do 80. 


I do not see how else we can interpret the last 
paragraph of Theodore. The same conclusion car 
* This appears to be an extracanonical citation, 
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be reached by another way. For the version of 
3 Co belonged to the first translation of the NT. 
Gregory had this 3 Co, and cited it. Is it likely 
that he would have used an outlying portion of 
NT in a certain edition of it, and not have had 
the Gospels also? We may note that the ‘ First 
translation,’ as it contained Paul’s Epistles, can- 
not have been merely an Arm. Diatessaron, though 
the statement that Gregory did not cite the texts 
in order is suggestive of such a supposition. If 
these inferences are just, the first Arm. version 
of NT was made at the beginning rather than 
towards the end of the 4th cent., although the 
native historians of the 4th cent. are silent about 
it. 

Parts of NT were translated in the 5th cent., 
but were omitted from the later Arm. Canon. 
Thus the Apocalypse was not read in church 
before the 12th cent., when Nerses of Lampron 
issued a much changed recension of the old version. 
Similarly the last twelve verses of Mk were 
rendered in the 5th cent., for Eznik cites them 
about A.D. 4385; but they hardly appear in the 
MSS before the 13th cent., and then not 
as an integral part of the second Gospel. In a 
10th cent. codex of the Gospels at Edschmiatzin 
they are headed by the title ‘of Ariston the Pres- 
byter,’ written in small red uncials by the first 
hand. Ariston has been identified with Aristion 
the teacher of Papias. And the knowledge which 
the Armenians had that the verses were his and 
not Mark’s, explains the hostile attitude towards 
them of the Arm. Church. 

The episode of the woman taken in adultery is 
likewise absent from the oldest MSS; though it 
is cited as early as A.D. 950 by Gregory of Narek. 
The Edschmiatzin codex of A.D. 989 is the oldest 
eodex which contains it, though not in the form in 
which Gregory and the later codices give it, but as 
follows :— 

‘A certain woman was taken in sins, against whom all bore 
witness that she was deserving of death. They brought her to 
Jesus (to see) what he would command, in order that they 
might malign him. Jesus made answer, and said, ‘‘Come ye, 
who are without sin, cast stones, and stone her to death.” But 
he himself, bowing his head, was writing with his finger on 
the earth, to declare their sing; and they were seeing their 
several sins on the stones. And, filled with shame, they 
departed, and no one remained, but only the woman. Saith 
Jesus, ‘*Go in peace, and present the offering for sins, as in their 
law is written.” 

This primitive form of text has the Arm. equiva- 
lent of τὰ τῆς μοιχαλίδος written against it in the 
margin by the first hand. It is probably derived 
from Papias or the Heb. Gospel. 

One other reading of the old Arm. version 
deserves notice. It occurs in the oldest known 
codex, dated A.D. 887, preserved in the Lazarefiski 
Institute at Moscow. It is in Mt 2°, and as 
follows: ὁ ἀστήρ... ἐστάθη ἐπάνω τοῦ σπηλαίου οὗ 
ἣν τὸ παιδίον. The same text is found in the Prot- 
evangel, c. xxi, and accounts for the variant here 
found in the Codex Beze. 

The Arm. Bible was first printed at Amsterdam 
in 1666, but from a single manuscript, and the 
printed text was in places adjusted to the Latin 
Vulgate. «A later edition, issued in 1733 by 
Mechitar in Venice, was mainly a reprint of the 
edition of 1666. The first critical edition was 
issued in 1805 at Venice under the care of Zohrab, 
who used several codices, the best of them one 
written early in the 14th cent. The variants 
of the MSS used are given under the text; but 


*A comparison of the Arm, text of the Paulines with 
Ephrem’s commentary (preserved in Arm.), with the Syr. and 
with the closely allied Georgian Version, demonstrates that the 
Arm. and Geo. versions were originally made from the pre- 
Peshitta Syr. text used by Ephrem, and were afterwards cor- 
rected from Gr. texts. This revision of these two versions was 
probably made about 400 A.D., and was more thorough in the | 
case of Arm. than of Georgian. 
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without distinguishing in which codex which 
variant is read. However, one codex of the Arm. 
Bible differs very slightly from another. Other 
edd. have been published in Moscow, Constanti- 
nople, and Venice during this century; those of 
Venice being particularly good and reliable. There 
is not the shghtest foundation for the statement 
sometimes made, that the Arm. version was in the 
time of the Crusaders conformed to the Lat. Bible. 
At that time, indeed, the Lat. chaptering began to 
be added in the margin, and the Prologus Galeatus 
of Jerome was translated, and in some codices 
affixed, to the Book of Kings; but no changes were 
made under Lat. influence in the text itself. 
F. C. CONYBEARE. 

ARMHOLE occurs Jer 38" and Ezk 138 (RV 
‘elbows’). The meaning of the Heb. word (xx, 
see Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Davidson on Ezk 131%) is 
doubtful, but the word in AV means the armpit, 
as it is now called. J. HASTINGS. 


ARMLET (va kiém@z, AV tablet, Ex 35%, 
Nu 31°).—A flat open clasp worn on the upper 
arm, mentioned among the votive offerings of gold 
for the tabernacle (see BRACELET). 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

ARMONI (*352y).—Son of Saul by Rizpah (2 S 918). 


ARMOUR, ARMS.—I. In OT. The Heb. nearest 
equivalent to ‘armour’ is maddim (2°17 1 S 1755), 
rendered ‘clothes’ in 1 § 4 (a fugitive arrives 
from the battle ‘ with his clothes rent’). 

It is a plural word signifying the different parts 
of a soldier’s dress. The coat of mail, shirydn (jw), 
would be chiefly meant, but the helmet and shield 
and the loose cloak, simlah (bow Is 95), are in- 
cluded. Ehud (Jg 816) wears a dagger under his 
maddim, z.e. between the shiryén and the simlah. 

The Heb. nearest equivalent for ‘arms’ is 
kélém (0°22), a word of general significance, ‘ move- 
able property, instruments of any kind, arms,’ in- 
cluding the quiver (Gn 27), and probably the 
shield (hence the common phrase, ‘bearer of Lelim,? 
%.€ armour-bearer). 

A third word rendered ‘armour’ is Adlizah ( nyyon 
2S 25, It describes the equipment of a soldier 
which an adversary would strip off as spoils, and 
is rendered (in the plural) ‘spoil’ in Jg 14 
(AV and RY), 

II, With regard to armour and arms in use in 
NT times among the Romans, two passages, one 
from Polybius (c. 167 B.c.) the other from Josephus 
(6, 70 A.D.), may be left in an abridged tr. to speak 
for themselves, and to illustrate the language of 
St. Paul (esp. Eph 6”), Polyb. vi. 23: (a) ‘The 
Roman panoply consists iu the first place of a 
shield (@vpeds), the breadth of which, measured Ὁ 
the are which it forms, is 24 ft. and the length 
is 4 ft., while the depth (thickness) reaches 8 
inches . . . And there is fitted to it an iron boss 
which wards off great blows from stones and from 
pikes, and in general from darts though hurled 
with violence. (6) And along with the shield is a 
Sword (μάχαιρα); now this a man ,wears on his 
right thigh, and it is called the Spanish sword. 
And this has an excellent point; and a powerful 
eut can be delivered with both its edges, because 
the blade is strong and durable. (c) Next come 
two javelins (¢.¢. the pila), and (ὦ) a bronze helmet 
(περικεφαλαία), and (6) a greave* (Ὁ... sing.). And 
in addition to all this they are adorned with a 
crown of feathers and with three upright purple- 
red or black feathers about a cubit in length, so 
that when these are added to the crest the soldier 
in full armour appears to be double his own height. 

- « (7) Now the majority when they have further 
put on a bronze plate, measuring a span every way, 

* It was worn on the right leg (Vegetius, bk. i. c. 20). 
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which they wear on their chests and call a heart- 
guard (καρδιοφύλαξ), are completely armed; but those 
citizens who are assessed at more than 10,000 
drachmas wear, together with the other arms 
mentioned, cuirasses made of chain-mail.,’ 

Josephus, BJ Ul. v. 5 (vol. ii. p. 236 of 
Bekker’s edition): ‘ Now the infantry are armed 
with cuirasses (θώραξ) and helmets (κράνος), and 
wear swords (μαχαιροφορέω) on both sides. But 
the sword (ξίφος) worn on the left is much the 
longer of them, for that on the right is not more 
than a span in length. And the infantry escort of 
the general carry lance (λόγχη) and buckler (ἀσπίς), 
but the rest of the array a spear (ξυστόν) and a 
shield (@vpeds), and in addition to these a saw and 
a basket, a mattock and an axe, and further a 
thong, and a reaping-hook (δρέπανον), and a chain, 
and threc days’ provisions, so that the infantry are 
little short of beasts of burden. And the cavalry 
have a long sword (μάχαιρα) on the right side, and a 
long lance (κοντός) in the hand, and a shield (θυρεός) 
held slantwise by the side of the horse. And froin 
&@ quiver (κατὰ ywpurod) hang three or more darts 
(ἄκων) having broad points, and in size little less 
than spears (δόρυ); and all have helmets and 
cuirasses like the infantry.’ 

LritERATURE.—(a) For OT, Nowack, Heb, Arch. (1894), pp. 362- 
367, and Bliss, 4 Mound of Many Cities, 1894 (Illustrations of 
weapons found at Tell el-Hesy, t.e. Lachish). 

(6) For NT, Polybius, vi. 23; Josephus, BJ iii. δ, and 
Lindenschmit, 7racht und Bewajfnung des Romischen LIeeres 
wahrend der Kaiserzeit, Braunschweig, 1882. 

W. HK. BARNES. 

ARMOUR-BEARER.—The office is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with Abimelech 
(Jo 955 and Saul (1 5 314), An armour-bearer’s 
functions were various; he slew those whom his 
chief struck down (1 S 14%); he carried the great 
shield (ginnah) in front of a champion to protect 
him from treacherous arrows (1 5S 177, and Homer, 
Zl. iti. 79, 80); or, again, he collected arrows aimed 
against his chief for his chief to discharge again. 
This last function was executed by Mohammed 
when a lad in attendance upon his uncles (Ibn 
Hishim, p. 119, 1. 1, quoted by W. R. Smith, 
OTIC? p. 431). W. E. BARNES. 


ARMOURY.—There was naturally no store of 
arms nor place for keeping them in Israel before 
the establishment of the nucleus of a standing 
army under Saul. Saul found the nation, or at 
least the southern tribes, almost destitute of arms 
in the true sense (158 13"): no doubt he remedied 
the defect as far as possible (1 8 8:3. A tower 
named after David, perhaps built by him, held 
1000 shields (Ca 43). Solomon kept 200 golden 
shields and 300 golden bucklers in the ‘house of 
the forest of Lebanon’ (1 K 101"), This armoury 
was doubtless in Jerusalem (Is 22° ‘The armour 
in the house of the forest’), and lasted till at least 
Hezekiah’s day. Shields and spears were kept 
even in the temple in the days of Jehoiada thie 

riest (2 Καὶ 11”). This stere was attributed to 

ing David. W. E. BARNES. 


ARMY (xay 2abha@’, ‘service,’ as we say in Eng. 
‘the Service’; 25 hayil, ‘force, host’; oy ‘am, 
ὁ people,’ a frequent designation; 309 malhdneh, 
properly ‘an army encamped’; any. ma'drakhah, 
‘an army in array’). — The history of warfare 
among the Israelites may be divided into two 
periods. During the first of these, which was 
closed by the establishment of the kingdom, Israel 
had fighting men, but no army, 7.¢. [10 permanent 
organised foree; during the second period, which 
lasted to the fall of the Southern kingdom, there 
always existed the nucleus at least of an army, 


both in the north and in the south, attached to the | 
There was no doubt a! 


person of the sovereign. 


partial revival of military organisation at the revival] 
of independence under the Hasmoniman princes, 

No standing army existed before the time of the 
kings. But the beginnings of the formation οἱ 
a fighting caste appear under Saul, consisting of 
(1) picked ‘regulars’ to form the nucleus of an 
army (1 8S 1453), and (2) ‘regular’ officers to com- 
mand the militia, who formed the bulk of the army 
in the field. 

How, then, in the earlier period was an army 
formed to meet an emcrgency? Under the most 
rudimentary conditions four elements are required 
to make a fighting force, viz. (1) men, (2) ollicers, 
(3) arms, (4) commissariat. 

i. MEN.—It was difficult, before the kingdom was 
established, to collect a sufficient number of men 
even for small border wars. The sons of Israel 
were, indeed, numerous enough to cope in turn with 
such adversaries as Moab, Midian, Ammon, and 
Philistia; but Israel was a group of tribes rather 
than a nation, and the bond of union was so feeble 
that single tribes, or groups of two or three, were 
left to bear unaided the brunt of invasion or 
oppression. 

The work of the Judges and of Saul, the earliest 
king, was to unite, as far as was possible, the 
tribes of Israel, and to bring border wars to a 
speedy conclusion by the application of organised 
force. But authority had to be won before it 
could be exercised, and the leader had to assert 
his leadership by some striking deed or sign before 
his countrymen would rally round him. Ephraim 
rallied round Ehud the Benjamite after he had 
assassinated the king of Moab (Jg 3°’). Gideon 
roused N. and Εἰ. Israel by destroying the altar of 
Baal, and appearing as the champion of the 
worship of J” (Jg 6744), In the civil war against 
Benjamin the warlike passion of all the remaining 
tribes was stirred by the sight of the remains of the 
murdered concubine (Jg 19°99), Saul gathered his 
first host by the pictured threat to destroy the 
oxen of every man who failed to prescnt himself. 
Even remote Judah on this occasion, we are told, 
sent thirty ‘thousands’ to the relief of Jabesh- 
cilead (1 S117), Against the Amalekites, Judah 
was not so keen (1 S 165), having perhaps family 
relations with them; in any case Judah sent only 
10,000 (M'T), 30,000 (L2CX). 

The dithiculty regarding the numbers of the 
Israelite armies must be mentioned here, 

These numbers are often surprisingly high. 
Thus in 1 καὶ 118 it is stated that Saul numbered 
over three hundred ‘thousand’ men in Bezek for 
the relief of Jabesh-gilead. If we take ‘thousand’ 
in its literal numerical sense, we get a number 
equal to more than one-tenth of the whole popula- 
tion of the land—a number improbably large. 
‘Thousand,’ however, is used (Mic 5’) to designate 
the chief towns of Judah, perhaps as each con- 
taining, together with its dependent hamlets, a 
population of about a thousand. The men of such 
a town would probably be called a thousand (45x) 
when they went forth to war, and their headman 
would be called the captain of a thousand. The 
actual number of this tactical unit would vary 
much according to the urgency of the danger. It 
would probably, however, never exceed 300 men, 
and might conceivably fall below 100. According 
to this reckoning, Saul's army of relief was not in 
any case more than 90,000 in number, and it may 
have been but 30,000. 

Side by sidc, however, with this loose reckoning, 
the Israelites may have had a stricter systere of 
counting. Thus the number of men of war carried 
into captivity with Jehoiachin, viz. seven thousand 
(2 KK 241%), is quite probable in itself, and consist- 
ent with other indications of number. Similarly 
‘thousand’ is no doubt to be understood in its ord.- 
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nary numerical sense in 2 αὶ 13’, where it is said that 
the Israelite army was reduced by Syrian ravages 
to 50 horsemen, 10 chariots, and 10,000 infantry. 

The existence of two reckonings side by side, 
one based on the numerical sense of ‘thousand,’ 
the other on its territorial sense, is not a serious 
difficulty. To an Oriental, numbers are important 
only either when they are sacred numbers of 
mystic meaning, or when it is necessary to indicate 
generally the relative proportions of things. 

The example set by Saul of gathering picked 
warriors round him was followed by David, who 
on his accession already had a band of some 
600 armed vassals. At the time of Absalom’s 
revolt David’s guard must have grown in number, 
if we rightly read 2 S 15% to mean that the 
Gittites belonging to it amounted by themselves 
to 600, without reckoning the numbers of the 
Cherethites and Pelethites. The strength of the 
whole guard may be guessed from the fact that 
Ahithophel thought it necessary to take 12,000 
chosen nien to ensure success in his proposed pur- 
suit of David (2 S 173}. 

11. Orricers. — After the host was collected 
under its commander, some organisation had 
to be given to it. Captaims of ‘thousands’ and 
‘hundreds’ had to be appointed. The army ‘was 
numbered,’ or, according to the Heb., ‘appointed 
officers over itself’ (sipenq Jg 20"). Two results 
were gained. Officers were appointed under 
the eye and influence of the commander over 
thousands and hundreds; and, secondly, the com- 
mander learnt the number of these tactical 
units, ‘thousands’ or ‘hundreds,’ under his com- 
mand. Besides these ‘regimental’ officers, one 
or more officers bearing the title of ‘scribe’ were 
attached to the army in the field to aid in its organi- 
sation, to serve as provost-marshals, and to make 
a list of the booty taken (Jg 5'* and 1 Mac 5%). 

111, ARMS.—In the earliest days, no doubt, each 
man brought his own arms, for we hear of no 
store of arms till after the establishment of the 
kingdom (see Arms). There is nothing to show 
that the Israelites had horses and chariots until 
after Saul’s day. An Israelite army in the time 
of the Judges was probably a crowd of men carry- 
ing bows, slings, and rustic weapons, such as clubs 
and oxgoads (Jg 5°, 1 8 13”). Though individu- 
ally equal in valour, they were probably far inferior 
in armament to a people like the Philistines, who 
were sufficiently advanced in the art of war to 
possess chariots, swords, and spears, and perhaps 
an organised corps of archers (18 819). 

iv. COMMISSARIAT. — Commissariat is twice 
alluded to in the OT. In Jg 20" a tenth of 
the assembled Israelites are sent ‘to fetch victual’ 
(gédah mx, ‘food taken in hunting’) that the 
people may carry out their expedition against 
Gibeah. Again, in 1 K 20” the children of Israel 
‘were mustered and were victualled’ (RV) for a 
campaign against the Syrians. 

W. E. BARNES. 

ARNA.—One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 1%), 
corresponding apparently to Zerahiah of Ezr 7? 
and Zaraias of 1 Es 83, 


ARNWNAN (jny).—A descendant of David (1 Ch 3”). 
While MT has jinx ‘3a, LAX reads ’Opva υἱὸς αὐτοῦ (se. 
preceding ‘PagérA)= Orna his son. See GENEALOGY. 


ARNI (WH ’Apvel, TR ᾿Αράμ, AV Avam).—An 
ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3%), called in Mt1**4 Ram 
(RV). Cf. Ru 4%, 1 Ch 2°, and sce GENEALOGY. 


ARNON (jny).— Two streams unite about 13 
miles E. of the middle of the Dead Sea to form 
the A., now known as Wady el-Mojib. Of these 
the N. one (Wady Waleh) is formed by a number 
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of brooks—often dry—rising near the Haj route, 
N. of 31° 30’ N. The 5. branch, which is the more 
important, drains most of the country between the 
Haj route and the Dead Sea, between 31° 30’ and 
31° 10’, and is formed by the streams now known 
as Seil S’aideh, Wady es-Sultan, Seil Lejjun, and 
Wady Bali's. These are all united before reaching 
the neighbourhood of ‘Ar‘air, and flow thence 
almost direct W. for about 20 miles, when they 
are joined by the Wady Waleh. The E. half thus 
forms a complete network of streams (the px "5Π)). 
For the greater part of its course the river flows 
through a deep trench some 2 miles in breadth at 
the top and about 40 yards at the bottom. The 
rocky and precipitous banks consist of limestone 
capped with basalt, and rise in places to a height 
of 1700 ft. Their slopes are fringed with oleanders, 
tamarisks, and willows, and near the mouth with 
castor-bean and cane. Like most rivers in Pal. its 
stream varies in width and velocity according to 
the season of the year. Where it issues from its 
steep banks to the flat shore of the Dead Sea it 
ranges from 40 to 100 ft. in width, and from 1 to 4 
ft. in depth, while near ‘Ar‘air, where the old road 
from Heshbon to Kircrosses it, and where the remains 
of an old bridge still exist, it is almost dry in July. 

The A. formed a strong natural boundary, and 
early separated the territories of the Amorites and 
Moab (iu 2118, ef. Jg 11!) ; later those of Reuben 
and Moab (Dt 3%). Isaiah mentions the ‘fords of 
A.’ (167), and Jeremiah uses ‘A.’ as the name of 
a district (48%). The river is also mentioned on 
the ‘Moabite Stone.’ On the N. edge of the 5. 
stream was the town Aroer (see AROER), and 
between the N. and 8. streams Dibon (see DIBON). 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, Phys. Geog. of Pal. 164-166; PHFS¢ 
(1895), 204, 215. G. W. THATCHER. 


AROD (ri7s).—A son of Gad (Nu 26!7)=Arodi 
(ns), Gn 46%, Patronymic Arodites (Nu 26%). 


AROER (ayny).—1. A city in the portion assigned 
to the tribe of Judah (1 8 30%), prob. in what is 
now the Wady Ararah, 20 miles S. of Hebron and 
12 miles to the S.E. of Beersheba. To the elders 
of this city David sent a share of the spoil taken 
from the Amalekites who had attacked Ziklag. 2. 
A well-known city on the N. bank of tle Arnon, 
generally described by its situation in order to dis- 
tinguish it from other cities of the same name (Dt 2° 
3% 4%, Jos 127 13°, Je 11%, 28 24°). It was part of the 
region conquered by the Amorite king Sihon, and 
so, at the time of Israel’s attack, it lay to the N. of 
the Moabite territory. It was assigned to the tribe 
of Reuben, and formed the S. frontier city of that 
tribe. It is this Reubenite city that is named with 
the S. towns as having been built by the children 
of Gad before the definite settlement and distri- 
bution of the land (Nu 32%). When the Syrians 
under Hazael conquered all the trans-Jordanic 
district, Aroer is named as the S. limit (2 Kk 10%). 
In later times the Moabites, from whom it had 
been taken first by the Amorites, regained possession 
of it from the Israelites (Jer 48). Eusebius speaks 
of it as still standing in his day. %. A town In the 
portion assigned to the tribe of Gad, in the valley 
of Gad, originally an Ammonite city (Jg 11*), in 
the district watered by the Jabbok, east of Rabbah 
(Jos 13%). The cities of Aroer, referred to in Is 17’, 
are evidently the two trans-Jordanic cities of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites. Gentilic name 
Kroerite, 1 Ch 11”. J. MACPHERSON. 


AROM (Αρόμ), 1 Es 5'*.—His descendants are 
mentioned among those who returned with Zerub- 
babel. The name has no parallel in the lists of 
Ezr and Neh, unless it represents Hashum (B ‘Acdéy, 
| A ‘Agovm) in Ezr 233, H. St. J. THACKERAY, 
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ARPACHSHAD (.ws5%s).—The third son of Shem, 


Tot fe 
& 


A. was the father of Shelah, and grandfather of 
Eber, from whom tle Hebrews traced their descent 
(Gn 10-24 ]1]10-18), Gesenius regards the name as also 
designating a people or region, and thinks the con- 
jecture of Bochart not improbable, that this is’Afpa- 
παχῖτις, Arrapachitis, a region of Assyria near Ar- 
menia (Ptol. vi. 1), the native land of the Chaldzeans, 
Jos, (Ant. 1. vi. 4) says that from him the Chaldwans 
were called Arphaxadeans (Appagadalous). 
lt. M. Boy. 
ARPAD (199k).—A city of Syria north-west of 
Aleppo, 2 K 18% 195, Is 10° 3615 37, Jer 4053, Now 
the ruin Tell Xrfid. The city stood a two years’ 
siege by Tiglath-pileser Im. C. KR. CONDER. 


ARPHAXAD (’Apdaéds).—14. A king of the Medes 
(Jth 113), He reigned at Ecbatana, which he 
strongly fortified. Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Assyria, made war upon him, defeated him, and put 
himto death. Some have identified A. with Deioces, 
the founder of Ecbatana, and others with his son 
Phraortes, But the former of these died in peace, 
and the latter fell while besieging Nineveh. The 
narrative in Judith would accord better with the 
supposition that he was Astyages or Ahasuerus, 
the last king of the Medes according to Herodotus. 
2. The spelling of Arpachshad in AV, and at Lk 
936 by RV also. See ARPACHSHAD. 

R. M. Boyp. 

ARRAY (formed by prefixing αὐ to the subst. 
rot, rat, order, arrangement) is common in AV for 
the arrangement or order of an army in battle, 
always in the phrase ‘set in a.’ or ‘putina.’ (But 
RV gives once ‘order the battle a.’ 1 Ch 1233) 
The subst. is also used once for dress, ὅ.6. garments 
arranged in order on tlie person, instead of the 
common word raiment (=arrayment), 1 Ti 2° 
‘not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
a.’ (ἡματισμός, RV Sraiment’). And in this sense 
the verb is frequent, as Gn 41% ‘a*? him in 
vestures of fine linen’ (Heb. wa, as always, except 
Jer 4312 ayy); Mt 6% ‘Solomon in all his glory was 
not 8. like one of these’ (περιβάλλω, so Lk 1277 
2811. but ἐνδύω, Ac 127 ‘Herod, a in royal 
apparel’). ‘Array’ does not mean in the Bible, as 
it does now, ‘to dress up with display,’ but simply 
to put on raiment, to dress. J. HASTINGS. 


ARROGANCY.—Arrogance, though quite as old 
as arrogancy (both being forms of arrogantia, the 
assertion of more than one has a right to), is not 
used in AV, but RV givesit at Job 88: (ws, the 
only occurrence of the Heb. word, AV ‘extremity’). 
Arrogancy is found in AV 15 23, Pr 815, Is 134, Jer 
4839. RV retains these, and adds 2 K 1938, Is 166 3729, 
Wis 55, giving also arrogant, Ps 5° 73°'754 (for ‘ fool- 
ish’ or ‘fool’ of AV), and arrogantly, Ps 754 944, 

. HASTINGS. 

ARROW (ps).—The arrow of the Hebrews was 
probably like that of other early nations in con- 
sisting of a light shaft with a head of flint or 
metal. Owing to the suddenness with which the 
arrow inflicted wounds, and to the fact that such 
wounds often came from an unseen hand, the arrow 
was used as a symbol of the judgments of God. 
Job, in his sickness, complains that he is struck by 
the poisoned arrows of the Almighty (Job 65). 
God overthrows the mischievous plotters by wound- 
ing them suddenly with an arrow (Ps 64’). 

Again, the secret mischief done by slanderers is 
compared to the wound of an arrow (‘whose 
teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a 
sharp sword,’ Ps 574). Children begotten in their 
father’s youth are likened to arrows (Ps 1274). 
Arrows are also a symbol of that which is care- 
fully guarded and highly valued; thus, Israel 
itself is God’s polished arrow, ‘he hath made mea 


polished shaft, in his quiver hath he kept me 
close’ (Is 40" RY). W. E. DARNES. 


ARROWSNAKS (Is 34" RV for AV ‘great owl’). 
—See SERPENT. 


ARSACES (Αρσάκης, connected possibly with the 
Armen. Arschag) was a Scythian (Strabo, xi. 515) 
from the banks of the Ochus, who founded the 
Parthian empire and the dynasty of the Arsacidie 
(Justin, xli. 5; Strabo, xv. 702). The sixth king of 
the name (known also as Mithridates 1.) subdued 
Persia and Media, and when opposed by Demetrius 
Nikator, who thought the people would rise in his 
favour and afterwards assist lim against Tryphon, 
deceived him by a pretence of negotiations, and in 
B.C. 138 took him prisoner (1 Mac 14*°; Justin, 
xxxvi. 1). Demetrius received in marriage Rhodo- 
eune, daughter of A. (App. Syr. 67), but died 
during his captivity (Jos. Ant. XII. v. 11; Justin, 
ΧΙ, 6; Oros. v. 4). In 1 Mac 15" A. is mentioned 
among the kings to whom was sent an edict (Jos, 
Ant, XIV. viii. 5) from Rome forbidding the per- 
secution of the Jews; but there is a lack of con- 
firmatory evidence of this, though the incident 
would, notwithstanding the independence οἵ 
Parthia, accord with the practice of Rome. 

R. W. Moss. 

ARSIPHURITH (B ᾿Αρσειφουρείθ, A ᾽Αρσιφρ., AV 
Azephurith), 1 Es 5'*.—112 of his sons returned 
with Zerubbabel (B omits the number) The 
corresponding name in Ezr 2% is Jorah (mm, B 
Ovpd, A Ἰωρά); and in Neh 7* Hariph (7 >n, B 
“Apeld, A ‘Apelx). It has been conjectured that the 
name in 1 Es is due to a mistaken combination of 
the two forms in Ezr and Neh, the c in the second 
syllable being due to confusion between c and e. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ART.—The Hebrews, like many other nations, did 
not excel equally in all branches of art. In litera- 
ture and poetry they have shown great ability in all 
ages down to the present time. In music they 
were apparently quite the equal of their neigh- 
bours, judging from the variety of instruments 
named and the frequent references to singing and 
playing, and in modern times they fully sustain 
this character. But, on the contrary, in mechanical 
arts, in form and design, and in representations, they 
showed an inability amounting to positive aversion. 
That this aversion was not on religious grounds 
alone is evident on seeing that, when sculptured 
figures were made for the temple, the chief artist 
in metal was a Tyrian half-breed, and there was 
not among the Jews ‘any that can skill to hew 
timber like the Sidonians’ (1 K δ. Probably the 
aversion and the prohibition to imitate natural 
forms acted and reacted on each other, so that all 
ability was lost. We find in earlier times that, on 
the contrary, artistic work is attributed entirely to 
Hebrews shortly after the Exodus, when the Egyp. 
training and skill would be still possessed (Ex 35°). 

There does not appear to be much that can be 
distinctively marked as Jewish or Palestinian in 
the motives of design ; many of the elements that 
we can trace in the scanty remains showing Egyp. 
or Bab. origin. What original style Pal. possessed 
among the Amorites was mostly destroyed by the 
Heb. invasion. This can be traced best in the 
pottery, as, though simple in forms and material, it 
is the most continuous series that we have. The 
Amorite shows good and original forms of a pure 
style ; the Pheenician is entirely diiferent, but also 
well shaped and original; but the Jewish pottery 
has no original motives, and is merely a degra- 
dation of the Amorite, running down into complete 
ucliness and baseness (see POTTERY). In architec- 
tural forms there appears to be little that is 
distinct from Egyp. sources. The details have 
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been noticed under ARCHITECTURE; but the 
general impression is that a plain and simple 
masonry with some local features was overlaid by 
foreign designs. The motive of a row of bucklers 
haneing over a parapet is suggested in the modifi- 
cation of Gr. metopes and triglyphs on the so-called 
‘Tomb of Absalom’; and it appears to be an early 


JEWISH DECORATION, HERODIAN ‘TOMB OF ABSALOM.’ 


feature, as Solomon made two hundred targets and 
three hundred shiclds of beaten gold for the house 
of the forest of Lebanon. The shields were used 
by the guard (1 K 1457, but the targets may have 
been decorative. The tapering form of the Moabite 
Stone is rather akin to Assyr. than Egyp. types. 
And the horns upon the pillars (Ionie volutes) 
belong to the same source. 

In surface decoration some late examples seem 
to reflect a national style, as we do not know of 
any external source for them. The graceful design 
of plant forms decoratively treated over the door 
of the so-called tombs of the Judges (perhaps 
Maccabean), the later and more classical foliage 
work of the so-called tombs of the kings (Herodian), 
and the great golden vine which Herod placed over 
the front of the temple, point to a treatment of 
surfaces which is most nearly akin to some Egyp. 
work that is probably of Mesopotamian motive. 
In the plant decoration of the columns, etc. of 
Akhenaten’s palace at Tel el-Amarna there is the 
same flowing style of foliage covering the surfaces, 
and the motive of this may well have come from 
northern Syria or Mesopotamia, like other influ- 
ences of that reign. In the absence of any details 
about early Syrian art, it seems that we may per- 
haps see in this one of its features, which lasted until 
the Greek period. That surface decoration was 
a main feature of the richer Jewish work is shown 
by the details of the temple: ‘ He carved all the 
walls of the house round about with carved figures 
of cherubim, and palm trees, and openings of flowers, 
within and without’ (1 K 6”), and the doors were 
likewise decorated (vv.3*+ 85), On the bronze bases 
of the lavers were ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ 
(1 Καὶ 7*), and ‘cherubim, lions, and palm trees’ 
(v.), This frequent decoration with palm trees 
is singularly un-Egyp., and points to a Mesopo- 
tamian iniluence, as palm trees and winged genii 
are very characteristic of that style. 

Of sculpture in the round the most striking 
examples must have been the great cherubs of 
clive wood, ι--. with gold, which stood in the 
most holy place. Their height of ten cubits, or 
fifteen to twenty feet, shows that they were joined 
and built up of many pieces, like the lesser statues 
in Egypt. The wings, stretching out to a width 
equal to the height, were also, of course, joined on. 
The position of these cherubs was not at all like 
that described of the similar figures on the mercy- 
seat of the ark; the latter were face to face, but 
those of the temple stood side by side, both facing one 
way. The most holy place was twenty cubits wide; 
of each cherub ‘from the uttermost part of one 
wing unto the uttermost part of the other were 
ten cubits,’ and they stood ‘so that the wing of 
the one touched the wall, and the wing of the 
other cherub touched the other wall, and their 
wings touched one another in the midst of the 
house’ (1 αὶ 059 5, They appear to have only 
had two wings each, like those of the mercy-seat, 
and in this resembled Egyp. cherubie figures, while 


the Assyr. many-winged figures are more akin te 
the four-winged of Ezekiel or the six-winged of 
Revelation. Inactual artistic work only two-winged 
figures ee to have been made. But we must 
not hastily suppose that these were direct copies of 
the winged figures of Egypt; the Heb. figures 
were male, while the Egyp. protective winged 
figures were always female, and often specialised 
as Isis and Nepthys. The symbolic meaning of 
these statues is outside of our scope here ; but the 
strange duality of two equal figures placed side by 
side is parallel to the two great columns before 
the temple, and the curious feature of a double 
entrance to porches with a central pillar, as seen 
in the tombs. 

Figures of animals were also made, as the brazen 
serpent, which was still treasured and worshipped 
down to the time of Hezekiah; also the twelve 
oxen of Solomon, which seem to have been done 
away with by Ahaz, as there is no mention of them 
in the plunder (Jer 52) after he had removed the 
brazen sea from them (2 K 16”). This unnatural 
motive of placing a great vessel on the backs of 
animals is unknown in Egypt, unless in some of 
the Asiatic goldsmith’s work; but the same idea 
appears in Syria, where the goddess Kedesh stands 
on a lion’s back. 

In embroidery we see another sign of Asiatic 
rather than Egyp. influence. No embroidered robes 
appear on Egyp. figures, at least until post-Exodic 
times; whereas in Babylonia and Assyria dresses 
are constantly represented as being embroidered 
with elaborate patterns. The Egyp. system was that 
of appliqué work: of leather, with was elaborately 
carried out in complex patterns; and such a style 
of decoration still survives in the usnal tent-lining 
of Egypt, where pieces of various coloured cloths 
are all stitched on to the backing in a pattern, and 
elaborate inscriptions cut out and applied in the 
same way. The mention of large figures upon the 
curtains and vail of the tabernacle appears as if 
they were appliqué; but they are only on the linen 
curtains, so that leather work of this kind is not 
implied. On the other hand, the making of gold 
wire by cutting up sheet gold is specially described 
for the ephod (Ex 395), and this shows that dresses 
were certainly embroidered with thread. 
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LOTUS AND BUD PATTERN (Egyptian), misnamed in Palestine as 
BELL AND POMEGRANATE. 


Until some extensive and well-directed excava- 
tions may open up for us the remains of Syrian 
and Jewish art, it is hopeless to do more than 
indicate the mere outlines. These scem to show 
a native Syrian style, influenced mainly by 
Mesopotamia, but also in some respects by Egypt. 
A single good slab of stone might teach us far 
more than all we know at present. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

ARTAXERXES (savvnmy, snovnmy).—The name 
is written Artakhshatra in Old Persian, Artaksatsu 
and Artaksassu in Bab. cuneiform, and is derived 
from the Persian arta, ‘great,’ and khshatra, 
‘kingdom.’ The meaning of ‘ great warrior,’ there- 
fore, given to it by Herodotus (vi. 98) 15 incorrect. 
Ardeshir is the later Persian form of the name. — 

The only Artaxerxes mentioned in the OT is 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus (or ‘ Long-handed’), 
the son of Xerxes, who reigned B.C. 464-425. 
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Ewald, Hitzig, and other commentators have 
supposed that in Ezr 47:25 the pseudo-Smerdis (B.C. 
529) is meant under the name of Artaxerxes. But 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has 
shown that the Persian kings did not bear double 
names of the kind implied by the theory, and the 
difficulty felt by the commentators has been 
occasioned by the insertion of letters which relate 
only to the rebuilding of the city and walls of 
Jerusalem into the narrative of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The 24th verse of the chapter ought im- 
mediately to follow the 5th. (See ZERUBBABEL.) 

It may have been in consequence of the letters 
which passed between the Persian king and his 
representatives in Palestine that in his seventh 
year Ezra was allowed, with other priests and 
temple-servants, and a cae from the imperial ex- 
chequer, to go up from Babylon to Jerusalem and 
there settle the affairs of the community (Ezr 7. 8). 
Thirteen years later (B.c. 444), Nehemiah, the cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes, was allowed to leave Susa for 
Jerusalem for a similar purpose, the first result of 
his mission being the restoration of the city walls. 

Artaxerxes was the third son of Xerxes, and 
after the assassination of his father made his way 
to the throne by crushing the Bactrians under his 
brother Hystaspes, and murdering another brother, 
Darius. In B.c 460 Egypt revolted; but in spite 
of the assistance rendered by Athens to the rebels, 
the revolt was suppressed in B.C. 455. In B.c. 449 
the war with Greece was ended by a treaty, known 
as that of Kallias, by which Athens gave up Cyprus, 
and Persia renounced her claims to the Gr. cities 
of Asia Minor. Not long afterwards Megabyzos 
the satrap of Syria revolted, and compelled the 
Persian king to agree to his own terms of peace. 
Artaxerxes was succeeded by 1115 son Xerxes II. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

ARTEMAS.—A trusted companion of St. Paul, 
in the later part of his life (Tit 813. According to 
Dorotheus (Bibl. Maxima, Lugd. 1677, iii. p. 429) 
he had been one of the 70 disciples, and was after- 
wards bishop of Lystra, but there is no extant 
evidence to support either statement. An Artemas 
is honoured in the Greek Mensa for April 28, but 
apparently he is not the same. 

Although Jerome (de nom. Hebraicis) treats the 
name as Hebrew,and explains it as ‘anathematizans 
sive conturbans,’ it is undoubtedly Greek, formed 
from “Apreuts (οἵ. “Epuds, ᾿Ολυμπᾶς, Znvas, Eradpas), 
perhaps by contraction from Artemidorus, a name 
common in Asia, Minor. W. Lock. 


ARTILLERY (1 8 20% AV, ‘weapons’ RV).—A 
general word, including in its meaning both bows 
and arrows. The word still survives in the name 
of the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
which was originally a guild or club of archers. 

In 1 Mac 6” ‘ artillery ’ (‘mounds to shoot from,’ 
RV) is the tr. of βελοστάσεις, ‘ranges of warlike 
engines’ set against a besieged city. 

W. E. BARNES. 

ARUBBOTH (rists7), 1 K 410 only.—A district, 
apparently in the south of Judah, near Hepher and 
Socoh. The Negeb plains are perhaps intended. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ARUMAH (nx), ἐς 97.—The refuge of Abime- 
lech when driven out of Shechem, supposed to be 
the ruin £7 ’Ormeh, on the hills $.E. of Shechem. 
In the Onomasticon (s.v. Iuma) it is placed at 
Remphis, in the region of Diospolis (Lydda), which 
was ‘by many called Arimatheea.’ The village 
fRentis seems to be meant, near Rantieh. See 
SWP vol. 11. sheets xil. and xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ARYAD, ARVADITES (any, 7), northernmost 
city of the Canaanites, and race inhabiting it (Gn 
10%, 1 Ch 13), 


The city was built on an island, | 


Arvad or Aradus, now Ruwiad, off the Syrian 
coast, about 2 miles from the mainland, 3 or 4 miles 
north-east of Tripolis, scarcely a mile in circum- 
ference, on which houses were built close together 
and very high, so as to accommodate a large popu- 
lation in a sinall space. On the mainland opposite, 
at some distance from the coast, lay the town of 
Antarados. According to Strabo, fugitives from 
Sidon settled there and built the city in B.c. 761, 
but these can only have dispossessed or reinforced 
older inhabitants, probably like those of Sidon 
from around the Persian Gulf, under whom it had 
already risen to a position of some importance. 
As far back as about B.c. 1100, we find Tiglath- 
pileser I. speaking of sailing into the great sea in 
ships of A. (Schrader, COT?1. 173). In Ezk 2781 
the men of A. are mentioned along with those of 
Sidon as supplying mariners and warriors to Tyre 
in the time of her glory. In B.c. 138 the Pheen. 
town Aradus was one of those named in a circular 
from the Roman Senate as containing a large 
Jewish population, towards whom the kings of 
Evypt, Sorin, etc. (to whom the despatch is 
addressed), are enjoined to show favour (1 Mac 
15-23, See Schiirer, HJP τι. ii. 221). 
J. MACPHERSON. 

ARZA (xyis).—Prefect of the palace at Tirzah, 
in whose house king Elah was assassinated by 
Zimri at a carouse (1 Ik 16°). C. F. BURNEY. 


ARZARETH (2 Es 13%).—A region beyond the 
river from which the ten tribes are to return. It 
has been supposed to represent the Heb. ninx pox 
(Dt 19°), and became the subject of many later 
Jewish legends concerning the Sabbatic River 
beyond which the lost tribes were to be found— 
variously identified with the Oxus and the Ganges. 
The true site of the Sabbatic River is, however, 
in Syria, north-east of Tripoli, the present Nahr es 
Scbta. Northern Syria appears to be called the 
Land of Akharri or ‘westerns’ in cuneiform 
texts. C. R. CONDER. 


AS.—There are some obs. uses of this conj., but 
they are mostly quite intelligible. 4. As concern- 
ing occurs Ly 4”, 1 Ch 2671, Ac 9553. Ro 9° 1178, 1 Co 84 
2 Co 117, Ph 4%; and as concerning that, Ac 13° 
‘as 6. that he raised him up from the dead’ (Gr. 
simply ὅτι) : as pertaining, Ro 44, He 9°; as touch- 
ing, Gn 27°, 1S 20%, 2 K 2218. Mt 18199931, Mk 1278, 
Ac 5* 21%, Ro 11°, 1 Co 8! 16%, 2 Co 9}, Ph 3°, 
1 Th 45, 2 Es 15%. In these phrases (the Gr. is 
generally a simple prep. ἐπί, κατά, and esp. περί) the 
as is now dropped. So in whenas, Sir Prol. i. 
‘“whenas therefore the first Jesus died,’ Sir 33’, 
2 Mac 15%; while as, He 98; what time as, 
Bar 1°, 1 Mac 5°, 2 Mac 1’; like as, Jer 23°" ‘Is not 
my word likeasa fire?’,Wis 18"; as it were, Rev 8” 
‘burning as it were a lamp’ (RV ‘as a torch’); cx. 
Ps 14°, Pr. Bk. ‘eating up my people as it were 
bread.’ On the other hand as=‘as if’? in Ac 104, 
Rey 5° “ἃ Lamb as it had been slain’ (ὡς, RV ‘as 
thongh’), 13%. As stands for ‘that’ in 1 Mac 10° 
12% *so as we are delivered from our enemies.’ 
In Lk 2" it is an adv. ‘as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven’ (ὡς, RV ‘ when’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ASA (xox, perhaps ‘healer’).—1. King of Judah 
c. B.C. 918-877. The history of his reign as given 
in 1 Kk 15, when compared with that in 2 Ch 14 
16, presents an excellent illustration of the different 
view-points of the two writers. For convenience 
we shall keep the two narratives apart. 

(A) Ace. to 1 K 15% A. did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord, opposing every form of 
idolatry, putting away the /kédeshim or ἱερόδουλοι 
out of the land, and removing the idols which his 
fathers had made. He even degraded the queen- 
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mother because of ‘an abominable image’ (nyb») 
which she had made for (an) Asherah. Being 
attacked by Baasha, king of Israel, he used the 
treasures of the temple and the palace to buy the 
alliance of Benhadad, king of Syria, who, by the 
vigour of his attack upon the N. kingdom, speedily 
compelled Baasha to leave Judah in peace. With 
the materials of Baasha’s abandoned works at 
Ramah, A. built Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah. 
(In Jer 41° there is mention of a pit at Mizpah 
which A. had made ‘for fear of Baasha, king of 
151. In his old age A. suffered from a disease in 
his feet. He died in the 4lst year of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his son Jehoshaphat. 

(B) In 2 Ch 14-16 Asa’s reforming zeal is placed 
in a still more favourable light. Cf. 2 Ch 145 (but 
see 1517) with 1 K 154. Asa reward for this zeal A. 
enjoyed peace and prosperity in the early years of 
his reign, and during this period he built fortresses 
and made other warlike preparations, assembling 
an army of 580,000 men (145%). He was thus 
enabled to meet and conquer Zerah the Ethiopian 
(which see). (The historicity of this campaign 
there is no reason to call in question, although the 
numbers must be excessive). After this victory 
A. was met by the prophet Azariah, the son of 
Oded, who exhorted him to carry out further 
religious reforms (151°). In obedience to this call, 
a popular assembly, representing not only Judah, 
but certain districts of the N. kingdom, was held 
at Jerus. in the 3rd month of the 15th year of A.’s 
τοῖσι. A solemn covenant was entered into to 
seek the Lord with all their heart and all their 
soul (157). On account of A.’s conduct in this 
matter, another period of peace was enjoyed by the 
land, which continued till the 35th year of his 
reign (1519). In his 36th year (1015) war broke out 
with Baasha, king of Israel, and A. hired the help 
of the king of Syria. This action was viewed by 
Hanani the seer as indicating a want of faith in 
God, and he addressed reproaches and threatenings 
to the king, who thereupon cast the faithful pro- 
phet into prison, and at the same time began to 
oppress some of his subjects (1018), As a punish- 
ment for this he was, in his 39th year, attacked by 
a disease in his feet, which led him to seek not to 
the Lord, but to physicians (1012. Upon his death 
in the 4lst year of his reign he was buried ‘with 
most gorgeous funeral rites (16%), 

The Chronicler’s additions to the earlier narrative 
comprise, then, A.’s building of fortresses and other 
warlike preparations, his victory over the Ethiop. 
king, more detailed specifications of time, his 
severity towards Hanani and others, and the 
details as to his obsequies. The subjectivity of 
the Chronicler is marked throughout, but there is 
no reason to doubt that for the basis at least of 
these additions he had documentary authority, 
although very serious difficulties, which have never 
been satisfactorily explained, attach to the chrono- 
logy of his narrative. ‘These are fully discussed 
in the literature cited below. 

2. A Levite, the father of Berechiah (1 Ch 916). 
See GENEALOGY. 


LiTERATURE.—Graf, Ges. Bich. ἃ. A.T. 137 ff.; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 141, 147; Sayee, HOM 3637%., 465f.; Wellhausen, Ges. 
Isr. (1878) p. 212; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 248 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ASADIAS (‘Acadlas, prob. =Anoz, ‘J” is kind,’ ef. 
1 Ch 3”).—An ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1?). 


ASAHEL (παρ) is the name of four men men- 
tioned in OT. 1. The youngest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister, and the brother of Joab and Abishai. 


He was famous for his swiftness of foot, a much | 


valued gift in ancient times. He was one of 


David’s thirty heroes, probably the third of the | 
second three (2 Κ 2374). 


He was also commander 


! lists in Ezr and Neh. 


of a division in David’s army (1 Ch 27’). He was 
slain by Abner (2 § 218-23... 2. A Levite, who with 
other ten Levites and priests went throughout all 
the cities of Judah and taught the people in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17°). 3. A subordinate 
collector of offerings and tithes in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 31%), 4 Jonathan, son of A., 
apeeees Ezra’s action in connexion with the divorce 
of foreign wives (Ezr 101). W. Murr. 


ASAIAH (myvy ‘J” hath made’).—i1. One of the 
deputation sent by Josiah to consult Huldah the 
Sp ae 2 K 22-14 (AV Asahiah), 2 Ch 34”, 
2. One of the Simeonite princes who attacked the 
shepherds of Gedor, 1 Ch 4%, 3. A Merarite who 
took part in bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 6580 
15°11, 4, The first-born of the Shilonites, 1 Ch 9°, 
called in Neh 11° Maaseiah. J. A. SELBIE. 


ASANA (A ’Acavd, B ᾽Ασσ-), 1 Es 5°.—His de- 
scendants were among the ‘temple servants’ or 
Nethinim who returned with Zernbbabel: he is 
called Asnah (apy, ᾿Ασενά), Ezr 2° Nehemiah 
omits. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ASAPH (jx ‘gatherer’).—1. The father of 
Joah, the ‘recorder’ or chronicler at the court of 
Hezekiah (2 K 1858. 51 etc.) 2. The ‘keeper of the 
king’s forest,’ to whom king Artaxerxes addressed 
a letter directing him to supply Nehemiah with 
timber (Neh 28), 3. A Korahite (1 Ch 901), same 
as Abiasaph (wh. see). 4. The eponym of one of 
the three guilds which conducted the musical 
services of the temple in the time of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 15% ete.). The latter traces this arrange- 
ment to the appointment of David, in whose reign 
Asaph, who is called ‘the seer’ (2 Ch 29%), is 
2 to have lived. We really know practi- 
cally nothing about the worship in the first temple, 
although the probability that the musical service 
was even then to a certain extent organised, is 
witnessed to by the fact that at the return from 
exile ‘the singers, the sons of Asaph’ (Neh 7*, 
Ezr 2"), are mentioned as a class whose functions 
were recognised and well established. At first the 
Asaphites alone seemed to have formed the temple 
choir, and in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(wherever we have the memoirs of the latter in 
their original form) they are not yet reckoned 
among the Levites. At a later period they share 
the musical service with the ‘sons of Korah’ (see 
KORAIUTES). When the latter become porters and 
doorkeepers, the guild of Asaph appears supple- 
mented by those of Heman and Ethan; and as, in 
the estimation of the Chronicler (c. 250 B.c.), 
Levitical descent is necessary for the performance 
of such functions, the genealogies of Asaph, 
Heman, and Ethan are traced respectively to 
Gershom, Kohath, and Merari, the sons of Levi 
(1 Ch 67-47), W. R. Smith (OT/C? p. 204, n.) 
remarks that the ‘ oldest attempt to incorporate the 
Asaphites with the Levites seems to be found in the 
priestly part of the Pentateuch, where Abiasaph, 
‘the father of Asaph,” or in other words the 
eponym of the Asaplhite guild, is made one of the 
three sons of Korah (Ex 65). Pss 50 and 73-83 
have the superscription θὰ, which means in all 

robability that they once belonged to the hymn- 
foals of the Asaphite choir (see PSALMS). 


LITERATURE.—Kuenen, Rel. of Israel, ii. 204, ili. 775 Graf, 
Geschicht. B. des A.T. 223, 239ff.; Wellhausen, Geschichte, 152, 
n.; Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 387 f.; Schiirer, 
ΤΩΡ wu. i. 225f., 271f.: Cheyne, Origin of Psalter, 101, 111. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ASARA (’Acapd, AV Azara), 1 Es 5°!.—His sons 
were among the temple servants or Nethinim who 
returned under Zerubbabel : omitted in the parallel 
H. Str. J. THACKERAY. 


ASARAMEL 


ASCENSION 161 


ASARAMEL (AcapapéX » V, ZapayéX A, AV 
Saramel).— A name whose mealling is quite 
uncertain (1 Mac 14”). See RVim. 


ASAREL (>sws, AV Asareel).— A son of 
Jehallelel, 1 Ch 44% See GENEALOGY. 


ASBASARETH (1 Es 5°).—A king of Assyria, 
probably a corrupt form of the name Esarhaddon, 
which is found in the parallel passage Ezr 4”. 
AV form Azbazareth comes from the Vulg.; LXX 
has ᾿Ασβακαφάθ B, ᾿Ασβασαρέθ A; Syr. Laohs 
(Ashtakphath), H, A. WHITE. 


ASCALON.—Jth 278, 1 Mac 10% 1160 12%, for 
ASHKELON. 


ASCENSION.—Ascension is the name given to 
that final withdrawal of the Risen Christ from His 
disciples which is described in Ac 1°, There is 
no aecount of anything exactly like it in the OT, 
though the same word has been applied to the de- 
parture of Enoch and of Elijah from this life. In 
Sir 4416 as in He 115 Enoch’s removal is called a 
translation (μετετέθη), but in Sir 494 as in Ac 1} 
it is an assumption (ἀνελήμφθη ἀπὸ τῆς γῆ). This 
last alone seems to’ be employed of Elijah. In 
the LXX of 2 K 24 we have ἀνελήμφθη ᾿Ηλιοὺ ἐν 
συσσεισμῷ ws εἰς τὸν οὐρανόν, and in Sir 48° Elijah is 
ὁ ἀναλημφθεὶς ἐν λαίλαπι πυρός. Cheyne’s Hallowing 
of Criticism treats this last as ‘the grandest prose 
poem in the OT,’ but, even so, it opened the mind 
to the idea that human life might have another 
issue than that which awaits it in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

In the NT the A. does not bulk largely as an 
independent event. In Mt it is not mentioned at 
all. In Mk it is found only in the dubious 
appendix (16), and there it is narrated in OT 
words, a fact which suggests that the writer is 
recording what he believed, not what he had 
geen. The first half of the verse—dverjudéy els 
τὸν ovpavéy —is from 2 Kk 2"; and the second— 
ἐκάθισεν ἐκ δεξιῶν τοῦ θεοῦ---ἰτο Ps 1]0!. The 
explieit reference in Lk 24°! (διέστη ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ 
ἀνεφέρετο els τὸν οὐρανόν) has the last five words 
doubly bracketed in WH. ‘The A.,’ they say in 
a note, ‘apparently did not lie within the proper 
scope of the Gospels, as seen in their genuine texts ; 
its true place was at the head of the Acts of the 
Apostles, as the preparation for the day of Pente- 
cost, and thus the beginning of the history of the 
Church.’ ‘The insertion of the words, ἀνεφέρετο els 
τὸν οὐρανόν, in Lk 9451, would thus be due to some one 
who assumed that ‘a separation from the disciples 
at the close of a Gospel must bethe A.’ Butit can 
hardly be doubted that Luke means in these verses 
(24°°°S) to describe the final separation of Jesus 
from His disciples, so that the assumption in ques- 
tion would be justified ; and the difficulty remains 
untouched, that this final separation, whatever its 
eircumstances, seems to take place, on the most 
natural construction of the whole passage (vv.8-*4), 
on the evening of the Resurrection day, whereas in 
Ac 1 itis forty days later. In the Fourth Gospel 
there are more explicit references to the A. than 
in any of the rest, but no narrative. ‘What if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascending (ἀναβαίνοντα) 
where he was before?’ (6°). More notable still is 
the language of 20’, where Jesus says to Mary Mag- 
dalene, ‘ Toueh me not; for I have not yet ascended 
(ἀναβέβηκα) to the Father: but go to my brethren 
and tell them, I ascend (ἀναβαίνω) tomy Father and 
your Father, and my God and your God.’ The 
present tense in this last clause is not quite clear. 
It might describe what was imminent, an A. close 
at hand; but Westcott renders it, “1 am ascend- 
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ing,’ as if the process had actually begun. ‘In one 
sense the change symbolised by the visible A. was 
being wrought for the apostles during the forty 
days, as they gradually became familiarised with 
the phenomena of Christ’s higher life’ (Com. on 
Jn 20”), But it 15 confusing to combine with 
the visible A. the idea of something going on in 
the apostles’ minds for six weeks before. Christ’s 
manifestations of Himself during those weeks to 
His disciples, undoubtedly familiarised them with 
the idea that now He no more belonyed to this 
world, but had another and higher mode of being ; 
but the A., as a separate event, is more than this. 
It is the solemn close of even such manifestations, 
and the exaltation of Christ into a life where con- 
tact with Him may be more close and intimate 
than ever (this is the force of ‘Touch me not; for 
I am not yet aseended’), but must be purely 
spiritual, In the Book of Acts (1585) the A, narrative 
is most complete. Jesus had been speaking to the 
disciples about the universal destination of His 
kingdom, and the promised pift of the Spirit, and 
as He finished Ile was taken up (ém%jpéy—here only 
in NT applied to the A.) while they looked on, 
and a cloud received Him out of their sight. Two 
men in white raiment assured the apostles that He 
would come in like manner as they had seen Him 
go into heaven. 

The Epistles may be said to look at Christ in 
His exaltation, ‘seated at the right hand of God,’ 
and rather to involve the A. than to refer direetly 
to it. Yet there are passages in several in whieh 
allusion seems to be made to the same event as is 
described in Acts. Eph 48:19 is one. Christ is 
there spoken of as ὁ ἀναβὰς ὑπεράνω πάντων τῶν 
οὐρανῶν. Similarly, though there is perhaps a more 
poetic and less historical flavour in the words, we 
read of Him in He 4 as διεληλυθότα τοὺς οὐρανούς 
and in 7% as ὑψηλότερος τῶν οὐρανῶν γενόμενος. ‘There 
is less dubiety as to the reference in 1 P 3” ὅς 
ἐστιν ἐν δεξιᾷ θεοῦ πορευθεὶς εἰς οὐρανόν, and in the 
hymn cited in 1 Ti 3% ἀνελήμφθη ἐν δόξῃ, where 
the same word is used as in Mark and in Acts. 

Tt is quite true to say that the A. is not separ- 
ately emphasized in the NT as an event distinct 
from the Resurreetion, or from the state of exalta- 
tion to which it was the solenin cntrance. But it 
is quite false to say that it is identified with either, 
or that Resurrection, A., and sitting at God’s right 
hand, are all names for the same thing. Certainly 
each of them might be used in any age, and they 
might be used still as a comprehensive name 
for the glory of Christ, but this does not abolish 
the distinction between them. When Jesus rose 
from the dead, He ‘manifested himself’ to His 
disciples. Already He belonged to another world, 
and it was only when He would that He put Him- 
self in any relation with those who had loved Him 
in this. After each manifestation He parted from 
them; how, we cannot tell; the NT only sug- 
gests that it was not in that way which marked 
the A. When faith in the Resurrection was as- 
sured in the apostles’ hearts; when He had ex- 
pounded to them the Christian significance of the 
OT, and the universal destination of the gospel ; 
when He had again promised the Holy Spirit to 
endue them with power from on high, He parted 
from them for the last time in such a way thal 
they knew it was the last; He passed with some- 
thing like kingly state to the right hand of the 
Father. To talk about Copernicanism in this 
connexion, and to object to the whole idea of tlic 
A. because we cannot put down the heaven into 
which Jesus entered on a star-map, is to miscon- 
ceive the Resurrection and everything connected 


' with it. The Lord of glory manitested Himself to 


His own, and at last put a term to these manifesta- 
tions in a mode as gracious as it was sublime; but 
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the whole series of events is one with which as- 
tronomy has nothing to do. 

Neither is there any reason to argue back from 
the phenomena of the Epistles, through those of 
the Gospels, to the conclusion that the Christian 
belief in the exaltation of Jesus created the bean- 
tiful myth of the A. Westcott and Hort may be 
right in their suggestion that the A. does not 
belong to the idea of a Gospel, though the sugges- 
tion does not of itself seem conclusive ; but even if 
the final parting of Jesus is referred to in Lk 24°, 
and even if the date is not the same as in Ac l, 
it does not follow that the story in Acts is mythi- 
cal. Luke may have learned the details more 
accurately in the interval that el: ie between the 
composition of his two works ; and in any case it is 
highly improbable that a myth-producing spirit, 
which had the same motive to impel it from the 
first hour the Resurrection was preached, should 
have suddenly (as it would be in this case) gener- 
ated an A. myth at the very moment when it 
would dislocate St. Luke’s histories. Neither is 
there any reason to oppose to eacli other, as many 
do, the A. narrative and what is called the religious 
idea underlying it, as husk is opposed to kernel. 
The Christian faith certainly holds that ‘ Christ, 
as the transfigured One, is absolutely exempt from 
the limitations of earth and nature, and that He, 
the ever-living One, is the head of humanity, 
exalted in glory, in whom humanity is conscious 
of its own exaltation’ (Schenkel, Bibel-Lexicon, 
s.v. Himmelfahit Jesu). But the A. story is not 
the husk of which this faith isthe kernel. It isthe 
record of the last and apparently the most impos- 
ing of those manifestations of the Risen One to 
which this faith owes its origin. No kind of ob- 
jection lies against the A. which does not lie also 
against the Resurrection. Its historicity is of the 
same kind, though the direct attestation of it is 
less; and the manifestation of Christ, at a later 
date, under quite exceptional circumstances, to St. 
Paul at his conversion, while it is in harmony with 
the fact of the A., does not really affect its signifi- 
cance as the formal cessation of this mode of mani- 
festation. 

In itself the A. is no more than a point of 
transition : its theological significance cannot be 
distinguished from that of the Resurrection and 
Exaltation of Christ. If we regard Christ merely 
as ideal man, the A. may be said to complete the 
manifestation of human nature and its destiny: 
this exaltation, and not the corruption of the grave, 
is what God made man for. Man is not revealed in 
moral character simply; there is a mode of being 
which answers to ideal goodness, and the A. is our 
clearest look at it. I! we regard it in relation to 
the work of Christ’s earthly life, it merges in His 
exaltation as God’s acknowledgment of that work, 
and the reward bestowed on him for it (see Ph 
25-1), If we regard it in relation to the future, it 
seems to be, Judged by our Lord’s own words in 
Lk 24, Ac 18, and Jn 14—16, the condition of His 
sending the Spirit in the power of which the 
apostles were to preach repentance and remission 
of sins everywhere. It enthroned Him, not only 
in their imaginations, but in reality ; He was able 
now to exercise all power in heaven and on earth. 
‘Being therefore exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
poured forth this which yeseeand hear. For David 
ascended not into the heavens’ (οὐκ ἀνέβη. This is 
the aspect of the subject which prevails in the NT. 

LITERATURK.—The subject is discussed in all the Lives of 
Christ : as typical on opposite sides may be named Neander 
(p. 484ff. Eng. tr.) and Hase, Geschichte Jesu, § 118. See also 
Swete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 64ff., the commentators on Ac 


19ff. ; Milligan, Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood, Lect. 1. ; 
and Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, p. 397 ff. 


J. DENNEY. 


ASCENT is the rendering in AV of three Heb. 
words. 4. πῦρ ma‘dleh, used of the ‘ascent (pass) 
of Akrabbim’ (Nu 344), and the ‘ascent of the Mt. 
of Olives’ (28 15%). Besides these two instances 
(all that occur in AV), RV correctly gives the 
saine rendering ‘ascent,’ where AV uses such 
phrases as ‘the going up to,’ in Jos 10” 15% 7 18", 
dg 815,1 5.6, 25 15”, 2 K 97, 2 Ch 9016 32%, Is 15°, 
Jer 48°, in all of which the same Heb. term abyn is 
employed. The plural nibyp of the cognate fem. 
form occurs in the well-known title of several 
Psalms (nibyen ww, AV ‘Song of degrees,’ RV 
‘Song of ascents’). See PSALMS. 2. a2) ‘dlah, is 
rendered ‘ascent’ by both AV and RV in 1 K 108, 
‘his ascent by which he went up into the house of 
the Lord,’ although RVm offers as an alternative 
rendering, ‘ his burnt-offering which he offered in,’ 
ete. This last is certainly the usual meaning of 
πον, and there appears to be no sufficient reason for 
departing from it in the present instance. If 
Solomon offered sacrifices on the eolossal scale 
referred to in 1 K 8%, the admiration of the queen 
of Sheba was natural enough. This is the view of 
the passage taken by Kittel, Reuss, Kamphansen, 
Kautzsch, etc., and it has the support of ,LXX 
(ὁλοκαύτωσιν), Syriac and Vulg. 3. In the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 94 we find my ‘aliyyah. This word 
signifies elsewhere an ‘upper chamber’ (ὑπερῷον), 
and it is so rendered, or by ‘chamber’ alone, in 
1K 4, 2K 4-485 18%, 10h 28", 2 Ch 89, 
Neh 3%, Ps 104% 8, Jer 22% (in ἐσ 835. 35 both AV 
and RV have ‘ parlour’).? If we retain the MT, we 
must understand the reference to be to an upper 
chamber which Solomon was building (observe the 
imperf. πῦρ) upon the temple. This, however, yields 
an improbable and unsnitable meaning, and in all 
likelihood the text ought to be corrected from tn by 
to rmby (LXX ὁλοκαυτώματα) in conformity with 
1 K 10° (see notes on 2 Ch 94 by Kittel in Haupt’s 
Sacred Bks. of OT, and by Kautzseh in Heil. Sehr. 
εἷς BaD) J. A, SELBIE. 


ASEAS (’Acalas), 1 Es 982.—One of the sons of 
Annas who agreed to put away his ‘ strange’ wife, 
called Isshijah (n:v:=* whom J” lends’), Ezr 1031, 


ASEBEBIAS (‘AceBnBias, AV Asebebia). — A 
Levite who accompanied Ezra to Jerus., 1 Es 857, 


ASEBIAS (A ᾿Ασεβιά, B omits, AV Asebia).—A 
Levite who returned with Ezra, 1 Es 8, 


ASENATH (njox).—The daughter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On, and wife of Joseph. She was the 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 41% °° 46%). 
The name may mean ‘belonging to (er favourite 
of) Neith’ (Oxf. Heb, Lex. s.v.). She is com- 
nemorated by the Greek Church apparently on 
Dec. 13, and by the Ethiopian on the Ist of 
Senne. The story of A. has been made the 
subject of a remarkable novel which exists in 
Greek (the original language), Syriac, Armenian, 
and Latin, as well asin many medieval European 
versions made from the Latin. The Latin is 
itself not older than the 13th cent., and is the 
work, as is believed, of Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln, or of one of the scholars associ- 
ated with him. The name of the romance is 
either the History of A. or The Book of the Con- 
fession of A. It has been assigned by its last 
editor, P. Batitffol, to the 5th cent. It is certain, 
however, that the Syriac version is as old as the 
6th cent., and the probability is that the original 
is at least as early as the 3rd cent. 

In its present form it is a Christian version of a 
Jewish legend. A full account of the story may be 
seen in Hort’s article in Smith’s Dict. Christ. Biogr. 
Summarised it runs thus: A. is the proud and beauti- 


ee 
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ful daughter of Pentephres of Heliopolis. She lives 
in magnificent seclusion and despises all men. Her 
father and mother propose that she shall marry 
Joseph, now prime minister to Pharaoh. She rejects 
the thought with scorn. However, Joseph soon 
arrives at the house on one of his journeys through 
Egypt to collectcorn. Asenath sees him and at once 
falls in love. But Joseph, who has a horror of all 
women, will have nothing to say to her, and can- 
not even kiss her, since she worships idols, He 
blesses her, and then she retires to her room. 
Here she shuts herself up for seven days in sack- 
cloth and ashes, throws her idols out of the window, 
and does strict penance. On the 8th day she 
utters along prayer. Thereafter an angel comes 
to her in the form of Joseph and blesses her, and 
gives her to eat of a mystic honeycomb, on which 
the sign of the cross is made. A., then accepted 
of God, arrays herself in beautiful garments, and 
goes forth to meet Joseph, who now returns to 
the house. The parents are away, but the be- 
trothal takes place in their absence; and then the 
wedding in Pharaoh’s presence. At this point the 
Armenian version makes a break, and ends the first 
part; here alsoin Syr., Arm., and Lat., but not 
in any known Greek MS, occurs a lamentation of 
Asenath for her formey pride. 

The second part of the book contains the story 
first of A.’s introduction to Jacob when he came to 
Kgypt, and then, at great length, of an attempt on 
the part of Pharaoh’s firstborn son to abduct A.,— 
an attempt in which he enlists the services of Dan 
aud Gad, and in which he is bafiled by Benjainin, 
Simeon, and Levi, and loses his life. This part of 
the story, which is very well told, has hardly any 
religious interest, save in the forgiveness of Dan 
and Gad by A. But in the first part of the book 
the religious element is far more prominent. 
Stress is laid on purity and on repentance. 

The raison d’étre of the book, or rather, of the 
Jewish legend which les behind it, is to evade the 
difficulty of Joseph’s marriage with a heathen 
wife: and, as Batiffol and Oppenheim (see Lit.) 
have shown, the original legend made A. a Jewess 
by birth. It identified her with the daughter of 
Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and of Shechem. This 
has been slurred over in the Greek novel; but it 
is implied by certain words in the Syriac, where 
A.’s visit to Jacob is described. 

The romance is altogether one of the most 
successful, from a literary point of view, that the 
apocryphal literature affords. It was widely 
known in Europe by means of the extracts from 
it which rater Vincentius (Vincent of Beauvais) 
included in his Speculum Historiale in the 13th 
century. 


LITERATURE.—Vincent’s Lat. version and a fragment of the 
Gr. in Fabricius’ Cod. Pseud. V. T.; Syriac in Land’s Anecdota 
Syriaca, iii, 1870; Lat. tr. of Syriac by Oppenheim, Fabula 
Josephi et Asenethee, 1586; Gr. by P. Batiffol from four MSS in 
Studia Patristica, 1889 ; Lat. (complete version) from two Cam. 
bridge MSS communicated by the present writer to M. Batiffol, 
and published by him op, cit.; Armenian recently published at, 


Venice by P. Basile. M. R. JAMES. 


ASH (pk, ’oren, πίτυς, pinus) (Is 444, AV. RV 
has fir, with ash in m.).—The conditions to be 
fulfilled by this trec are that its wood should 
be suitable to be carved into an image, and 
used for fuel; that it should be a familiar tree, 
planted, as distinguished from the forest trees 
mentioned in the former part of the verse; and 
that it should be nourished by rain, and not by 
artificial irrigation, as in the case of almost all 
the cultivated trees of Syria and Palestine. These 
conditions exclude several of the candidates. They 
make it improbable that the unknown tree ’aran, 
described by Abu Fadli as growing in Arabia 
Petra, is intended. Such a tree would not be 
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likely to be planted, nor to thrive out of the 
stations where it is indigenous. Salvadora Per- 
sica, proposed by Royle, is a desert shrub, with a 
trunk out of which it would be impossible to find 
a piece large enough to carve into a graven image, 
and in every other way quite unsuitable. Luther’s 
surmise, that the final 3 of the Heb. original is a 1, 
and that the tree is a cedar, 1s forbidden by the 
previous mention of the cedar in the same passage. 
The interpretation ash of AV has no support 
from philology. It is wholly improbable that ’oren 
has any connexion with ornus. There are three 
species of ash in Syria—Fraxinus Ornus, L., which 
grows in the mountains from Lebanon to Amanus ; 
i’, excelsior, 1.., Amanus and northward; and 27, 
oxycarpa, Willd., var. oligophylla, Boiss., Tel-el- 
Kadi (Dan) to Antilebanon, Lebanon, and Aleppo. 
The modern Arab. name for the last is darddr (also 
the elm). It is a fine tree, with a hemispherical 
comus, 15 to 45 feet high, and has a trunk which 
would furnish wood suitable for the requirements 
of the text. But it grows wild, usually near or by 
water, and therefore would not likely have been 
selected as a tree which the ‘rain doth nourish.’ 
Fir is an unfortunate guess, as there are other 
words which correspond to the diiferent sorts of 
fir. Pine has the authority of the LXX. There 
are three species of pine growing in the Holy 
Land—Pinus Haleppensis, Mill, the Aleppo Pine ; 
P, Brutia, Ten.; and P. Pinea, L., the maritime or 
stone pine. ‘The latter tree fulfils best the condi- 
tions of the ’oren. 

It is a tree well known by the Arabic name 
snowbar, with a resinous, hard wood, capable of 
being carved, and much used for fuel, especially in 
the public ovens, It produces large cones, and an 
edible seed, for sihial, it 1s eultivated, and the 
taste of which when roasted resembles that of a 
roasted peanut. Moreover, it is a tree which is 
very extensively planted, and always in sandy 
places or on dry hillsides, where it receives only 
the rain. Itis one of the few cultivated (plantew) 
trees in this land which are never watered except 
by the rain. It is never planted in irrigated 
ground. The seed is sown in low-lying districts 
along the coast after the first rains, when the 
ground is softened, and in the mountains in the 
latter days of February, when all danger of the 
tender sprout being nipped by frost has passed 
away, but when there is prospect of rain sufficient 
to ‘nourish’ the seedling for its exposure to the 
blazing sunshine during the eight long rainless 
months that are to follow. The explanatory clause 
of our passage has very peculiar force with refer- 
ence to this tree. The objection of Celsius, that 
the pine does not bear transplanting, is futile, as it 
is only said that they were planted. The same 
word is used for the lign-aloes (Nu 24%), and the 
cedars (Ps 104!*), both of which it is said the 
‘Lord planted,’ 1.6. sowed, for they were certainly 
not transplanted. Also God is represented as 
planting the desolate places (Ezk 36%). Vast 
groves of snowbar have been planted at points 
along the coast to arrest the movement of the 
sand dunes. Such a grove was planted by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1840 near Beirfit, and is one of the 
most picturesque features of the beautiful plain 
between the city and Lebanon. Large numbers of 
these groves are planted on the red sandstone of 
Lebanon, and in parts of Palestine. As the tree 
erows, the lower branches are lopped off, and only 
a mushroom-shaped top is left. The trees grow 
near together and very uniformly, so that the top of 
a large grove such as that near Beirit, when looked 
upon from the mountain, presents a flat green 
surface, which constitutes a very marked and 
attractive feature of the landscape. When planted 
-on steep mountain sides, as in Lebanon and on 
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the Apulan coast of Italy, the tall trunks, sur- 
mounted by their dense crown of evergreen leaves, 
fringe the tops and dot the sides of the rugged grey 
peaks witha beauty hardly rivalled by any other tree. 
G. E. Post. 
ASHAN (ivy), Jos 15%2 197, 1 Ch 4 659,—Per- 
haps the same as Cor-ashan, which see. It was 
a town of Judah, near Libnah and Rimmon, 
belonging to Simeon, and not far from Debir. It 
must have been on the slopes of the hills east of 
Gaza, but the site is doubtful. C, R. ConDER. 


ASHARELAH (abyqws, AV Asarclah). — An 
Asaphite (1 Ch 257), called in v.44 Jesharelah (see 
Kittel’s notes on 1 Ch 415 25% 4), 


ASHBEA (yavx) occurs in an obscure passage 
(1 Ch 4 ‘house of A.’) where it is uncertain 
whether it is the name of a place or of aman. See 
GENEALOGY. 


ASHBEL (bavy, perh. corrupted from συ πο ‘man 
of Baal’).—The second son of Benjamin (1 Ch 81; 
ef. Gn 4671, Nu 9638), In Nu 268 Ashbelite, in- 
habitant of Ashbel, oceurs. 


ASHDOD (nin¢s ‘ fortress’?).—One of the five 
great, Philistine cities. Jos 1122 138 154 47, 1 § 51-7, 
2 Ch 268, Neh 47 13%, Jer 25 475, Am 18, Zeph 24, 
Zec 95, Azotus, 1 Mac 5% 10%, Ac 8®, It is now 
the mud village Zsdiid, on the edge of the plain, 
close to a large hillock of red sand, backed by 
dunes of drifted sand which extend to the shore 
clifis. A few palms grow near, and water is supplied 
by a pond. The sand probably covers the site of 
the ancient city. The inhabitants, in type and 
dress, resemble the Egyp. rather than the Pal. 
peasantry. A small gem was found here in 1875, 
representing Dagon as a fish-man; but this may 
be coniparatively recent, resembling Gnostic gems 
of the 2nd cent. A.D. A. was not taken by the 
Hebrews, and was the refuge of the Anakim (Jos 
11), The villages near it belonged to Judah 
(Jos 15%"), The inhabitants were still independ- 
ent in the time of Samuel (1 § 5!), but A. was 
attacked by Uzziah (2 Ch 26%). Its inhabitants were 
enemies of the Jews after the Captivity (Neh 47), 
and it is mentioned as a reproach that the children of 
the mixed marriages spoke ‘ half in the speech of 
A.’ (Neh 13"). The city is said in the 7th cent. B.C. 
to have sustained a 29 years’ siege by Psammitichus 
(Herod. 11. 157). In B.c. 711 A. was besieged by 
Sargon after the capture of Samaria. Its king, 
Yavan or Yamanu, had been set up in place of 
the Assyrian nominee Akhimiti, whom Sargon 
placed on the throne instead of a certain Azuri 
who had refused tribute. The Philistines, Jews 
(Ja’udu), Edomites, and Moabites were allied, and 
had sent for aid to Pir’u (Pharaoh 2); yet A. was 
obliged to submit to the Assyrians. In B.c. 702 
Sennacherib, according to his own record, freed 
Mitinta (who seems to have been also king of 
Ashkelon about thirty-four years later) from 
Hezekiah, and he became tributary for a time to 
Assyria. In B.c. 668 the’ name of the king of A., 
tributary to Assurbanipal, was <Ahimilhi or 
Ahimelech. The city was taken by Judas Mac- 
cabeeus (6. 165), and again (6. 148) by Jonathan 
(1 Mac 5° 10), It became a bishopric in the 4th 
cent. A.D., but its importance gradually decreased, 
and the site was not generally known in the Middle 
Ages. See SW vol. iil. sheet xvi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ASHER (ws ‘happy ’).—This was the name of 
Jacob’s eighth son, the second born to him by 
Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid; her elder son being Gad 
(Gn 35°°). Asher had four sons and one daughter 
(Gn 46" R). A ‘happy’ lot was predicted for him in 
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| Jacob's blessing, ‘lis bread shail be fat, and he 
| shall yield royal dainties’ (Gn 49” J). 


His good 
fortune is also foreshadowed in the blessing of 
Moses, ‘Blessed be Asher with children; let 
him be acceptable unto his brethren, and let him 
dip his foot in oil’ (Dt 33%). When Israel left 
Egypt the adult males of the tribe numbered 
41,500; more than either Ephraim, Manasseh, or 
Benjamin. Before the invasion of Western Pal. 
the numbers had grown to 53,400 (Nu 151 26% P), 
The tribe appears in the name-lists with the 
others throughout the earlier books. The posi- 
tion of Asher in the desert march was between 
Dan and Naphtah on the N. of the tabernacle 
(Nu 2° PP). Sethur, the chief, went with the head 
men of the other tribes from the wilderness of 
Paran to spy out the land (Nu 13%). Of Asher in 
future days little is deemed worthy of record save 
his inglorious failures. As his rich territory lay 
close to the Phoenician cities with their open 
markets and prosperous commerce, he seems very 
soon to have identified his interests with theirs. 
This may account for his failure to take posses- 
sion of many of the cities that had been allotted 
to him (Jg 131), and also for his inactivity when, 
in opposition to Siscra and his host, Zebulun 
‘ jeoparded their lives unto the death, and Naphtali 
upon the high places of the field,’ while he ‘ sat 
still at the haven of the sea, and abode by his 
creeks’ (Jg 5118), The dechne of Asher was so 
rapid that the name does not appear in the hist of 
chief rulers in the days of David (1 Ch 27'*2). He 
shares with Simeon the reproach of having given 
no hero, judge, or ruler to Israel. Not wholly 
lost, a few from Asher with others from Manasseh 
and Zebulun ‘humbled themselves and came to 
Jerusalem’ in response to the call of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 30"), Of this tribe was the saintly Anna, 
whose lofty piety sheds a ray of glory upon the 
family in the gathering evening of the nation’s 
life (Lik 2°68), 

We cannot accurately trace the boundaries of 
the territory of Asher. Even if the towns appor- 
tioned to it (Jos 197-31, Jg 15-82; see also Jos 
1710. 11) were all identified, which they are not, 
the difficulty would remain. Each town carried 
with it the land belonging to its citizens, the 
limits of which it is impossible to determine. 
Dor, the modern Zanturah, on the seacoast 8. of 
Carmel, although inhabited by Manasseh, was in 
the lot of Asher (Jos 173°"). Nahr ez-Zerka, 
known also as the ‘ Croeodile River,’ would there- 
fore form a natural boundary to the south. The 
border may then have passed over the 8.E. 
shoulder of Carmel. Touching the western point 
of Esdraelon, the territory of Issachar, it pro- 
ceeded northward in an irregular hne, at a 
distance of eight to ten miles from the sea, 
skirting the western edge of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali. Nearly opposite Tyre, probably, it bent 
eastward, taking in a large part of what is now 
called Beldd Beshdrah and SBeldd esh-Shuhif, 
turning seaward again in the direction of Sidon. 
This agrees with the account of Josephus (Ané. 
γ. i. 22), ‘The tribe of Aser had that part which 
is called the Valley [by which he evidently means 
the low land along the seaboard], even all that 
part which lay over against Sidon.’ This includes 
much of the finest and most fruitful land in 
Palestine. Grain, excellent in quantity and 
quality, is grown on the Phoenician plains. The 
orchards of Acre and the orange groves of Sidon 
are justly held in high repute. Even in the decay 
of the country it continues to yield ‘ royal dainties,’ 
many tons of oil being sent annually to the palaces 
in Constantinople, the produce of these deep, rich 
valleys in Upper Galilee, where the hardy peasants 
cultivate the olive as of old. W. EwInNa. 
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ASHERARH (aqws).—i. A Pheenician and Canaan- 
ite goddess (Ex 34! RVm) (ea) the same as or (6) 
distinct from ‘Ashtéreth. The name occurs (1) in 
two Phan. inscriptions, one from Kition, 2DIZ7G 
_xxxv. 424, the other from Ma‘sub, fev. Archéo- 
logiqgue (1885), v. 380. In the first, as read by 
Schréder, one ‘Abdosir dedicates a statue to ‘the 
Mother ’Ashérah.’ The second speaks of ‘‘Ash- 
toreth in the ’Ashérah’; (2)in the Tel el-Amarna 
inscriptions (AP 2nd Ser. 11. 67, lil. 71, v. 97, vi. 
50). In these mention is made of one ‘Abad- 
’Ashrat, #.e. Servant of ’Ashrat, and the latter word 
is said to be emphasized 85 a divine name (Schrader, 
Zettsch. fiir Assyr. Ui. [1888] 364); (3) in the OT, 
Jg 37 ‘the children of Israel... served the 
Baalim and the Asheroth’; 1 Καὶ 15¥%=2 Ch 15% 
‘Maacah...made an abominable image for an 
Asherah’; 1 K 18" ‘the prophets of the 
Asherah’; 2 K 217 Manasseh ‘set the graven 
image of Asherah’ in the temple; 23% ‘vessels 
that were made for Baal and for the Asherah’; 
23° Josiah ‘brought out the Asherah from the 
house of the Lord’; 237 ‘the women wove hang- 
ings for the Asherah.’ (For’Ashérah as a goddess, 
see Kuenen, Rel. of Israel, ii. 88; Movers, Die 
Phonzeer, i. 560; Sayce, HCH 81.) 

But the existence of this goddess is a disputed 
oint. The evidence, it must be admitted, is very 
imited, and not decisive. With regard to the 
Phen. sources, the word on the Kition inscription 
supposed to represent Ashérah is differently read 
by Stade, ZA W (1881) 344 f., and in the CUS i. 1. 13; 
whist the phrase in the Masub inscription is 

obscure, and canbe explained in different ways 
(Halévy, Rew. des Etudes J uives, xii. 110; Hoffmann, 
Ueber einige Phon. Inschr. 26 ff.). Again, the value 
of the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna inscriptions 
upon this point is as yet uncertain (Nowack, Hebd. 
Arch, ii. 307, τι. 2; W.R. Smith, fel. Sem. 173 n). 
And, lastly, the OT passages are perhaps best ex- 

lained by supposing that the compilers of the hist. 
facts misunderstood the term ’Ashérah, and con- 
fused it with ‘Ashtoreth (Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
Isr. i. 460; Nowack, p. 19; W. R. Smith, p. 173; 
Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. 89). 

2. A sacred tree or pole. The ordinary furni- 
ture of a Can. high-place or shrine consisted of the 
altar, near to which stood a stone pillar or Mazze- 
bah, and a saered tree or 'Ashérah, 1 K 1433, 2 K 
18%. For an altar and an ’Ashérah of Baal, ef. 
Jg 6°, When the Israelite invaders appro- 
priated for their own religious worship the 
high-places of the Canaanites, they adopted also 
the Mazzébahs and ’Ashérahs, Mie 514, Is 178 
27, Jer 174, 1 Καὶ 144, 2 K.17*, Not until the 
centralisation of the ecultus at Jerus., carried out 
by Josiah, did the high-places, and with them the 
pulars and sacred trees, become illecal, Dt 1671. 

An idea of the appearance and nature of an 
*Ashérah may be obtained from a comparison of 
some of the passaces in which the word occurs. 
It was a tree, or stump of a tree, planted in the 
earth, Dt 1671; it could be artiticially made, Is 
17°, 1 K 14% 1033. it was made of wood, Jg 6%; 
it might receive an image-like form, 1 K 15®; it 
could be ‘eut down,’ Ex 34%, ‘plucked up,’ Mie 
54, ‘burnt,’ Dt 12%, or ‘broken in pieces,’ 2 Ch 
94), What are supposed to be representations of 
such sacred trees may be seen in Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies, ii. 37, or in Nowack, ii. 19. 

The original signification of the ‘Ashéralis 
is not clear. Some have held that they were 
symbols either of a supposed goddess “Ashérah 
(Kuenen, Rel. Isr, ii. 75, 88, 247), or of “Ashtoreth 
(Baethgen, Seitrdge, 218f.; Oettli on Jg 37 in 
Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster Komm.). 
Others believe them to have been connected with 
Phallic worship (Movers, Collins, PSBA, June 


4, 1889, 291; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Cyprus, the 
Lible, and Homer, 146, 170); but against this, 
see W. R. Smith, p. 437. Perhaps the most probable 
view is that which sees in the ’Ashérahs a survival 
of tree-worship, whilst the Mazzébahs represent a 
survival of stone-worship (W. RK. Smith, p. 169; 
Stade, Gesch. i. 460 1f.; Pietschmann, Gesch. der 
Phénizier, 213; Nowack, ii. 19). 

The rendering ‘grove’ (plu. ‘groves, RV 
Asherim) of AV comes from LXX ἄλσος, a trans. 
which, though possible in some cases, is obviously 
imappropriate in others, e.g. 1 K 143 1618 2 K 238, 


Lirgzrature.—Driver on Dt. 1621; Moore on Jg 37 625; and 
the reff. above. Fora fresh attempt to connect tree and pillar 
veneration with Phallic worship, see Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant (1896), p. 228 ff, W. C. ALLEN, 


ASHES.—1. ‘Sackcloth and ashes’ are, in OT, 
Apocr., and NT alike, the familiar tokens of humi- 
liation and penitence, generally accompanied b 
fasting (Job 42°, Is 58°, Dn 9%, Jon 3%, Est 41, Jth 
41} Mac 3”, Mt 1174, Lk 108 ete.). Ashes were 
also, with earth and dust, the usual signs of mourn- 
ing, 28 1%, Job 2532, Jer 675, Is 613. ‘In both cases 
the penitent or mourner took the ashes and east 
them with expressive gesture ‘toward heaven,’ se 
that they fell on his person, and especially on his 
head, a custom not confined to the Hebrews (cf. 
Iliad, xviii. 23 ff.). In extreme cases the mourner 
sat upon a heap of ashes (Job 28). References to the 
custom are freq. in Scripture (see, in addition to 
passages already quoted, Job 2” 425, Jer 675, Ezk 
27°, Kst 43, Jth 4" 91, 1 Mae 347 43%), The priests 
in times of great affliction seem to have put ashes 
on their ‘mitres,’ Jth 4% Ashes upon the head 
were also a sign of physical humiliation and dis- 
grace (28 13%, Ezk 28", Mal 43), Ashes are used 
in OT, alone or with ‘dust,’ * as a natural synonym 
of worthlessness and insignificance, Gn 1827, Is 442°, 
Job 13 (proverbs of ashes= worthless, trashy pro- 
verbs) 30”, Sir 10°. 2. The same term (15x, σποδός) 
is employed in Nu 19*10 (P) to denote the mixture 
composed of the ashes proper of the red heifer and 
those of ‘cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and 
used for the preparation of the so-called ‘water 
of separation.” See PURIFICATION, RED HEIFER, 
3 The priestly term. tcch. for the ashes af the 
animals burnt in sacrifice is 7.1 (lit. fatness, LXCX 
mdrns), Liv 110 412 60-11 (P) ; the corresponding verb 
denotes the clearing away of the accumulated fat 
ashes, Ex 27°, Nu 4%, See TABERNACLE. 4. The 
word rendered ‘ashes’ in Ex 98:19 (n= of uncertain 
origin, and only found here) more probably signifies 
‘soot,’ as in the m. of RV. See Commentaries. 
5. In 1 K 2088. ἃ ‘ashes’ in AV is a mistranslation, 
from a confusion of 758, a bandage, with sy ashes 3 
RV correctly, ‘with his head-band over his eyes.’ 
For the use of ashes in the preparation of bread, 
see BREAD. A. BR. 5. KENNEDY. 


ASHHUR (1nvsy, AV Ashur).—The ‘father’ of 
Tekoa (1 Ch 2* 4°), See GENEALOGY. 


ASHIMA (spvx, 2 K 17%).—A deity of the 
Hamathites, who introduced its worship into 
Samaria, when settied there by Sargon in place 
of the exiled Israelites. Many conjectures have 
been made as to its identity, but none has been 
generally accepted. Jewish tradition has repre- 
sented it as a hairless goat, or, again, as a cat 
to which the ram of the guilt-offering was sacri- 
ficed. Similarity of sound has led to comparison 
with the Pers. asmdn, Zend. azmano, heaven, with 
Eshmun, the eighth of the Phen. Kabirim, and 
with the Bab. Tashmetu, goddess of revelation, 

* Ges. Lex, (12th ed.), following Barth’s suggested connexion 
(Hiym, Stud. 20) of 95x with Arab. ghibdér ‘dust,’ would render 
by ‘dust’ in all the passages above, by ‘2.’ only in Nu 19%. 10, 
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ASHTAROTH 


wife of Nebo. As Hamath was occupied by the | far as the biblical data go, ‘Ashtaroth might be 


Hittites, the name very possibly is of Hittite origin. 
J. MILLAR. 
ASHKELON (j?pyx, in AV Eshkalon, Jos 13°; 
Askelon, Jg 118,1 Καὶ 61, Ὁ 5. 1%; Ashkelon, Jer 25” 
477, Am 15, Zeph 24, Zec 9°; in Apocr. Ascalon both 
AV and RV).—One of the five chief cities of Phil- 
istia, between Joppa and Gaza, standing on low clifis 
close to the shore, and without a harbour. It con- 
tinned to be under the rule of native chiefs or 
kings down to the Greek period. It is first noticed 
monumentally in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, about 
B.C. 1480-1450, the inhabitants being said to have 
offered tribute to the Khabiri. Letters in this 
collection from Yamir-Dagan and Dagan-iakala, 
chiefs of Ashkelon, subject to the Pharaoh, show 
the early worship of Dagon among its inhabitants. 
A. was reconquered in the I4th cent. B.c. by 
Ramses II. Inthe 7th cent. B.c. its king is noticed 
as a tributary of Esarhaddon, and of Assurbani- 
pal, and was named Mitintz. It was captured by 
Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mae 
1086 11®), Herod the Great was born at A., and 
beantified it with new buildings (Jos. Wars, I. xxi. 
11). In the 4th cent. A.D. it became a bishopric, 
and was conquered by the Moslems in the 7th cent. 
The Crusaders took it in 1153, and it submitted 
to Saladin in 1187. The latter demolished its 
walls in 1191, but they were rebuilt by Richard 
‘Lion-Heart’ next year, and subsequently again 
destroyed by agreement with Saladin. At the 
present day the ruins of these later walls enclose 
only gardens supplied by wells and half-covered 
with sand. The modern name is ‘Askelan. A 
curious bas-relief, representing Ashtoreth with two 
attendants, has been excavated in the ruins, and a 
gigantie statue (probably Roman) was found and 
destroyed by Lady Hester Stanhope. Until the 
13th cent. A.D. A. was an important fortress in all 
ages, and a depot on the trade route to Egypt. 
See SIVP vol. in. sheet xvi. C. R. CONDER. 


ASHKENAZ (1ia¢x, Gn 108, 1 Ch 18),—The eldest 
son of Gomer, giving name to a Japhethite people, 
referred to along with Ararat and Minni in Jer 
5177, and therefore apparently in or near Armenia, 
somewhere between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas. Ashken is an Armenian proper name, and 
az is an Armenian name ending. Ascanios, the 
Homeric hero, was a Phrygian, while there is an 
Ascanian lake in Phrygia as well as in Bithynia. 
Later tradition associates the name of Scandinavia 
with that of this race. See Ἐν W. Schultz in 
Herzog, art. ‘Gomer,’ vol. ν. 271f., and comm. on 
Gn 10° by Delitzsch and Dilhmann. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

ASHNAH (37x). The name of two towns of 
Judah. 4. Jos 15°35, near Zorah; the site is 
unknown. 2, Jos 15%, near Nezib, farther south 
than the preceding, also unknown. In the Ono- 
masticon a village, Asan, is noticed, 15 (or, in the 
Greck, 16) miles from Jerusalem. The direction 
is not stated, and it may be the Heb. Jeshanah, 
though identified with Ashan. Οὐ, R. ConpDER. 


ASHPENAZ (δ, etym. uncertain).—The chief 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s eunuchs (Dn 15), 


ASHTAROTH (nisavy, in form the plural of 
Ashtércth; ci. “Andthoth from ‘Andth: the name 
is no doubt an indication that the place was once 
a notable seat of the worship of ‘Ashtéreth).—A 
place mentioned in OT as (with Edre‘i) one of 
the tavo royal citics of ‘Og, the king of Bashan (Dt 
14, Jos 91° 124 1315. 51) and as a Levitical city (1 Ch 
67 (): the parallel text Jos 9157 has BE'ESHTERAH, 
2.¢. probably Howse, or Temple, of ‘Ashtoreth) 
assigned (according to P) to the Gershonites. 


So | 


identical with “Ashteroth-Karnaim (the name being 
merely abbreviated from it); if, however, tne 
statements of Euseb. (in the Onom.) be correct, the 
two places were distinct. In the Onom., namely, 
we read: ‘(1) Ashiaroth Karnaim: there are still 
two villages [of this name] in Bashan, 9 miles 
distant from each other, between Adara (Edre’i) 
and Abila (p. 209, Lag.). (2) Ashtaroth: an 
ancient city of Og, in Basnan, 6 miles from Adara 
(p. 213). (8) Karnaim Ashtaroth; now a large 
village in the corner [see Jerome, p. 108, 18] of 
Bashan, where the traditional dwelling of Job is 
shown (p. 208). Now, an ancient tradition (see 
Wetzstein in the App. to Delitzsch’s Hiob (E. tr. ii. 
397 ff.; ed. 2, p. 552 if.) places'Uz, the fatherland of 
Job, in this region: at the top of a long, low hill, 16 
miles N.N.W. of Edre'i, on which stands the 
village of Sa‘diye (also called Sheikh Sa‘d), is a 
mosque, containing the Sakhret Ayyub, or Job’s 
Stone, a monolith of basalt, against which, 
according to the legend reported by Arab. writers, 
the patriarch leaned as he sat on the ground and 
received his friends (see Wetzst. p. 563, and 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, pp. 189-191, with 
plans and cuts); at the foot of the hill, from what 
15 supposed to be the spot where, at the close of his 
sufferings, Job stamped his foot (cf. Kor. 38%), 
gushes forth the beautiful ‘Job’s Spring,’ the 
waters of which, after flowing a short distance, are 
conducted to the Hammam Ayyub, or Job’s Bath, 
reputed to possess healing virtues (Wetzst. p. 
562; Schum. p. 193 f.; also PE F'S¢, 1895, p. 180); 
slightly to the 8S. of this, Wetzstein (p. 561 1.) 
saw the Makdm Ayyub, or Tomb of Job; a 
little farther 8., about # of a mile from Sheikh 
Sad, at a government settlement now called 
El-Merkez, there was, until recently (for its 
place is now occupied by barracks), a Dér Ayyub, 
or Monastery of Job, the foundation of which is 
assigned by Abulfeda (Hist. anteist., ed. Fleischer, 
p. 128) to the Ghassanide prince ‘Amr I. in the 
3rd cent. A.D. (Wetzst. pp. 564-566; Schum. p. 
196 ; Socin in Bad. Pal.? 303: Schum. p. 197 also 
describes here a Makdm Ayyub, or Tomb of Job, 
which is not mentioned by Wetzst.; but van 
Kasteren, ZDPV, 1893, pp. 200-204, declares this 
building to be not 30 years old, and argues that 
the site of the Mak4m must have been changed 
since Wetzstein saw if in 1858). All these Job- 
antiquities are frequently mentioned by Arab. 
writers (see Wetzst., and v. Kast. d.c.). The 
‘angulus’ of Jerome may be the angle formed 
by the two deep gorges of the Nahr er-Rukkad 
and the Shari'at el-Menadireh, still called ‘the 
Eastern Angle’ (Schum. pp. 3, 342): cf. Onom. 
282, 90 (where Νινευή is Nawd). ‘Job’s Stone’ is 
described more fully by Schumacher in the ZDPV, 
1892, 142 ff. (with photographs): the representa- 
tion of an Egyp. king worshipping before a deity 
can be traced upon it, together with characters, 
which Erman (2d. 1893, 205 tf.) reads as IV esr-ma'- 
Re‘, ‘chosen of Re’,’ the official title of Ramses 11. 
(19th dynasty); it is consequently in reality 
a monument of the age when the Egyp. kings 
held rule over Syria. Further, only 24 miles 
S.S.W. of Sheikh Sa‘d there is a hill, Zell “Ashtera 


(\ x4.¢), rising about 80 ft. above the surrounding 
- 


plain, and watered at its foot by the same copious 
stream spoken of above as having its source in 
‘Job’s Spring,’ and here called Jfoyct en-Neb 

Ayyub (‘stream of the prophet Job’). Tell 
‘Ashterdi was a military centre in the Middle Ages 
(Ndldeke, ‘Zur Topogr. ἃ. Gesch. der Hauran- 
gegend,’ ZDMG, 1875, p. 431, with the references) ; 
and there are remains of fortifications around the 
summit, together with massive blocks of stone at 
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its S. and S.W. base, running up the hill to meet 
the wall at the top, all of a character betokening 
an early age (Merrill, East of Jordan, 329 1. ; cf. 
Schum. Across the Jordan, p. 209), There is a 
strong presumption that the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth’ 
of Euseb. was one of these localities ; and Wetzst. 
(p. 575; Eng. tr. p. 427), Guthe (4DPV, 1890, p. 235), 
and y. Kasteren (26. 1891, p. 213), all identify the 
biblical ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim with Tell ‘Ashtera,— 
the last named scholar, who interprets (after W etzst. ) 
the name as signifying ‘Ashtaroth near Karnaim (cf. 
Moresheth-Gath, etc.), supposing, further, that 
Karnaim (which Euseb. connects closely with Job’s 
home) was at Sheikh Sad, though owning (26. 1893, 
Ρ. 197 1.) that this site is hardly so inaccessible as 
‘Karnaim’ is described as being, in 2 Mac 1231), 

If, however, this was the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth’ 
of Euseb., where was his ‘Ashtaroth’? Just 94 
miles south of Sheikh Sa‘d, and 64 (Schum.) — 
or 8 (Stiibel’s map, ZDPV, 1890, Heft 4) — 
miles N.W. of Edrei,—almost exactly, therefore, 
at the distances assigned by Euseb.,— is the 
village of El-Mezeirib—situated on the great 
pilgrim-track (the Deré el-fHaj) between Damas- 
cus and Mecca, and the first halting-place of the 
pilgrims after leaving Damascus. <A plan, descrip- 
tion, and view will be found in Schumacher, pp. 
157-166. The situation of El-Mezeirib gives it 
importance: an annual fair is held there at the 
time of the Mecca-pilgrimage: the ancient city 
(which lies in the centre of a small lake) ‘must 
have been once a strongly fortified place,’ and the 
ruins and huge basaltic blocks, scattered about the 
shores of the lake, ‘seem to be the remains of pre- 
Mohammedan buildings’ (Schum. p. 165). ‘This 
may well be the ‘ Ashtaroth’ of Euseb. (so Buhl, 
Topogr. des Nérdl. Ostjordanlandes, 1894, Ὁ. 16). 
Whether, however, it is the biblical ‘Ashtaroth, 
the residence of ‘Og, is less certain. There is a 
site, 44 miles S. of Tell ‘Ashtera, and 11 miles 
ΝΎ. of Edre'i, called Zell el’ Ash‘ari, which, 
though no argument in favour of the identi- 
fication can be drawn from the Arab, name 
(which is radically different from ‘Ashterd), is 
preferred by others (6.0. v. Kasteren, ZDPYV, 
1891, p. 213), and which is adapted, by its 
situation (see the description under ASHTEROTH- 
KARNAIM; and for a view, Oliphant, Land of 
Gilead, 87 f., where the name is wrongly spelt 
Asherah), for a royal stronghold. On the whole, 
' there is a πρῶ αἰ γὴν probability that Tell ‘Ashtera 
is one of the two ‘Ashtaroths (if there were two), 
and that either El-Mezeirib or Tell el-’Ash‘ari was 
the other. And if Euseb, distinguishes the two 
ene correctly (though in calling both Ashtaroth 
{arnaim he shows confusion), the former was ‘Ash- 
teroth-Karnaim, and one of the latter ‘Ashtaroth. 
Others identify Tell “Ashtera& with ‘Ashtaroth, and 
either Tell el-’Ash'ari (Oliphant, Schum. pp. 207 f., 
209) or Mezeirtb (Buhl) with ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim : 
this is opposed to Euseb., and we do not know, as 
Schum. tacitly assumes, that ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim 
was a more considerable place than ‘Og’s capital, 
‘Ashtaroth ; but 1t seems to have the advantage of 
providing for Karnaim a site more nearly agreeing 
with the description in 2 Mac 12”. 

The antiquity of ‘Ashtaroth (if the name be read 
and identified correctly) is attested independently 


by Egyp. and Assyr. inscriptions: an <Astertu 
occurs in the list of places in Southern 
Syria conquered by Tahutmes 1Π|., of the 18th 
dynasty, in his twenty-second year (Tomkins, 
TSBA ix. 262, and in HP* vy. 45, No. 28; W. Max 
Miiller, Asien u. Eur. nach altdg. Denkm. p. 162; 
of. Wiedemann, Ag. Gesch. 348 f., 371); and an 
Ashtarti is mentioned in the correspondence, from 
Pal., with Amendphis Iv. (15th cent. B.C.) as 
having been in the possession of the Egyptians, 
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and being seized by rebels (Bezold and Budge, The 
Tet el-Amarna Tablets in the Brit. JTus., Nos. 43, 
64; cf. Sayce, Patriarchal Age, 1895, pp. 133, 153). 
The writers named identify these places with 
‘Ashteroth-Karnaim ; but they may equally well 
have been the later capital of ‘Og, ‘Ashtaroth 
(supposing this to have been distinct). 
5. It. DRIVER. 

ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (6.1 nivavy Ashtaroth* 
of the two horns).—This is given in the Sam. Targ. 
as op mvsy + ‘‘Aphinith Iarnaim,’ and in the 
Arab. VS of Saadya as ‘Es-Sanamain.’ It is a site 
of hoary age. The Rephaim were there smitten 
by Chedorlaomer (Gn 14°), Under this name it is 
seen no more in canon. Scrip. ; but it appears as 
‘Carnaim’ or ‘Carnion’ in the Books of Mac. It 
is a city ‘ great and strong’ (1 Mac 5%). It is ‘hard 
to besiege, and difficult of access, by reason of the 
narrowness of the approaches on all sides’ (RV 
2 Mac 127). Judas Maccabeeus took the city by 
assault. The inhabitants took refuge in the great 
temple of Atargatis, an idol resembling Dagon of 
the Philistines ; by some also identified with the 
Gr. Astarte. There some five and twenty thousand 
were slain, and the temple itsclf was destroyed. 

The distinction between Ashtarothand Ashteroth- 
Karnaim, indicated in the Onomasticon, is con- 
firmed by the existence of two sites bearing 
similar names, Yell ‘Ashteré and Tell ’Ash‘ari. 
Eusebius and Jerome describe Ashteroth-Karnaim 
as vicus grandis in angulo Batanee, distin- 
guishing two villages of the same name, 9 miles 
apart, which lay inter Adaram et Abilam civitates. 
From Tell ’Ash‘ari, Der‘ah (Adara) is distant 11 
miles to the S.E., and Adi (Abila) 14 miles 
to the §8.W., while Yell ‘Ashterd is about 5 
miles N. Tell ’Ash‘ari is a position of great 
strength. On one side is the deep gorge of the 
Yarmuk, on the other extends a great chasm at 
the head of which is a waterfall. Built on this 
projecting headland the city was protected on the 
only side open to attack by a triple wall, traces of 
which still remain. There are ruins of a temple 
beside a bridge which spans the Yarmuk lower down, 
possibly that destroyed by Judas. Tell ‘Ashtcra, 
standing in the plain, although once girt by 
mighty walls, sould never have been a place of such 
strength as this. The question of identification 
can be settled only by excavation. The Sam. 
Aphinith, which may be ‘Afineh on Jebel Haurdn, 
not far from Bosrah (Waddington, No. 2296-7), 
and the Arab. £s-Sanamain on the Haj road, 
south of Damascus, 20 m. N.N.E. of Tell ‘Ashtera, 
are palpably impossible. W. EWING, 


ASHTORETH (ninzy, plur. mhavy “Ashtdrdth).— 
The principal goddess of the Sidonians (1 K 11> %, 
2 K 23%), and a prominent goddess among the 
Pheenicians generally, in whose honour Solomon 
built a high-place on the hills opposite the temple 
(il.cc.), who 1s stated (by different Deut. writers) 
to have been worshipped previously by the un- 
spiritual Israelites, J¢ 213 108, 1 S 7%? 12!°,—all 
plur., ‘Baal (or the Baals) and the ‘Ashioreths,’ 
ν.6. ‘Ashtoreths distinguished by the places at 
which they were worshipped, or by special attri- 
butes,—and in whose temple at Ashkelon (1 5 
31°)t the Philistines deposited the armour of 
Saul. The true pronunciation of the word was 
probably ‘Ashtart (cf. LXX and other Gr. writers, 
᾿Αστάρτη) : “Ashtoreth (cf. Molech for Blilk) perhaps 
arose by malicious substitution of the vowels of 


* As pointed by the Magsoretes, Ashttroth is the construct 
state of Ashtaroth, the plural of Ashtoreth. 

+ So Petermann’s MS A: Petermann’s text, however, has 
osap manwvy; and Walton’s Polyglott reads MMP MTDY. 

{ Read ‘house (i.e. temple) of “dshtdreth’: οἵ, LAX sis τὸ 


᾿Ασταωρτείον. 
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bésheth, ‘shame.’ ‘Ashtart is frequently mentioned 
in Pheen. inseriptions, and is an element in numer- 
ous Phoen. proper names. Tabnith, king of Sidon, 
styles both himself and his father Eshmun‘azar L., 
priest of ‘Ashtart ; and in his sepulchral inscription 
places his tomb under her protection, declaring 
that its violation would be an ‘abomination to 
‘Ashtart’ (see the Inser. in full in Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, p.xxvi). Eshmun'‘azar, son of the Tabnith 
just mentioned, and his mother Am‘ashiart, 
‘priestess of ‘Ashtart, our lady (jn2),’ state that 
they have built a house (temple) for “‘Ashtart in 
Sidon (CZS 1. i. 31-16), This was probably the 
great temple of ᾿Αστάρτη in Sidon, which Lucian 
visited (de Dea Syria, ὃ 4). Besides, however, 
this temple which was dedicated to “Ashtart, as 
patron-goddess of Sidon, Eshmun'‘azar and _ his 
mother built another in honour of ἃ second 
‘Ashtart, bearing the title of 5y2 nw ‘name of 
Ba‘al’ (ἐδ. 1. 38).* So again Bod'‘ashtart, another 
king of Sidon, builds a temple ninvyd >bx> ‘to his 
god ‘Ashtart’ (2d. 45). It is in accordance with the 
leading position thus accorded to ‘Ashtart at Sidon 
that on Sidonian coins the goddess is often figured 
standing on the prow of a galley, with her right 
hand, holding a crown, stretched forward, as though 
pointing the vessel on its way. 

According to Menander, as reported by Jos. (Ant. 
VI. v. 3; ὁ. Ap. i. 18), Hiram built in Tyre a 
temple to Herakles (Melkart), and afterwards one 
to ‘Ashtart, whose priest was Ithobal, Jezebel’s 
father: in Tyre, however, Melkart was the principal 
god, and ‘Ashtart tock the second place. The 
worship of ‘Ashtart is also widely attested in the 
Pheen. colonies on the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, esp. in Cyprus, Sicily, and Car- 
thage. At Kiti (ition) in Cyprus we read of an 
image erected by a worshipper nanvy> nand ‘to his 
lady, to ‘Ashtart’ (CZS 76. 115); from the same 
locality we have an Inscription (26. 86) giving par- 
ticulars of the provision made for the service of her 
temple, including builders, door-keepers, barbers, 
scribes, and other attendants. In Gul (Gaulus, 
near Malta) we hear of a minwy na wipp, or ‘sanctu- 
ary of the temple of ‘Ashtart’ (CIS ἐδ. 132); and 
her worship at Eryx, in Sicily, is attested by two 
Inseriptions, one found in Eryx itself, the other 
from Sardinia, beginning with the words, ‘To the 
lady, to ‘Ashtart,’tand ‘To ‘Ashtart of Erekh,’ 
respectively. At Carthage, one'Abdmelkart styles 
himself (1b. 255) ‘servant of ‘Ashtart, the glorious 
(nvixn)’; and we read (ib. 263) of Am‘ashtart ws 
minvy ws noya ‘who is of the people of the men of 
‘Ashtart,’ z.e. who belonged to the people attached 
toher temple. Of names compounded with ‘Ashtart 
we find Am‘ashtart (26. 3" a/.), and Ammath‘ashtart 
(46° αἰ.), ‘handmaid of ‘A.’: Ger‘ashtart, ‘client 
[Cheyne on Ps 151 of ‘A.’ (138? and often); 
‘Abdashtart, ‘servant of “A.’ (115*),§ usually con- 
tracted to Bod'ashtart (438 35° and very often); 
‘Ashtartyathan, ‘'A. has given’ (72'*); see further 
references in Bloch, Phan. Glossar (1891).|| 


* Name=manifestation (cf. Ex 2321, Dt 124, etc.). Others, 
however (as Halévy, E. Meyer, Dillm., Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 
307), render ‘ Ba‘al’s Celestial ‘Ashtart’ (cf. below), pronouncing 
bw; and in 1.16 group the letters into OU18 Ody minwy “Ashtart 
of the glorious heavens,’ 

t Cf. B. V. Head, Hist. Numorum, p. 673; Babelon, Les Rots 
de Syrie, p. cxliii, 152, 162, with the two spirited representa- 
tions, Plate xxii. Gand 22. The goddess is also represented on 
the coins of other Phosn, cities, as Aradus, Berytus, Botrys, 
Byblus, Tyre, etc. (Head, tc. pp. 668, 669, 674, 676). 

t Followed by the words om 45K, @¢. (probably) ‘of long 


life,’ an epithet of the goddess, whence it has been plausibly | 


conjectured that the city Eryx—on inscriptions and coins (CIS 
1. i. p. 1785) JIN—received its name. 

ὃ The name also of Hiram’s grandson (Jos. ¢ Ay. i. 18,— 
"Αβδάστραωτος). 

|| With the prone paragraph οὗ, Rithgen, Sem, Rel.-Gesch. 
1888, pp. 31-37, 


Although, however, ‘Ashtart was thus a dis- 
tinctively Phoen. goddess, Phoenicia was not her 
original home. ‘The prototype of ‘Ashtart was 
Ishtar, a deity who had for long held a conspicuous 
pee in the Pantheon of Assyria, and who was 
ocalised, with special attributes, in many different 
cities of Assyria and Babylonia.* Ina prayer of 
Asshurnazirpal, purporting to date 6. 1800 B.c., 
Ishtar of Nineveh is addressed by him as ‘ queen of 
the gods, into whose hands are delivered the com- 
mands of the great gods, lady (δύ) of Nineveh... 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), sister of Shamash 
(the sun-god), who rules all kingdoms, who de- 
termines decrees, the goddess of the universe, lady 
of heaven and earth, who hears petitions, leeds 
sighs, the merciful goddess who loves justice’; he, 
her ‘ priest-king,’ protests that she had called him 
to his throne, he had restored and beautified her 
temple ; and he calls upon her now to hear his cry, 
and to heal him in his sickness. Other monarchis 
(Shalmaneser 11., Sennacherib, etc.) place Ishtar 
next to Asshur, and speak of both together as 
marching at their side, directing them in their 
wars, and giving them victory over their foes. 
Esarhaddon, for instance, says,t ‘Ishtar, the lady 
of onslaught and battle, who loves my priest- 
hood, stood at my side and brake their bows.’ 
Shalmaneser 11. also styles her ‘ princess (rishti) of 
heaven and earth’;t and Esarhaddon calls her 
‘queen (sharrat) of all.’§ Another aspect of 
Ishtar’s character is brought before us in the 
curious mythological poem, which recounts her 
descent into the Underworld in search of the heal- 
ing waters which should restore to life her bride- 
groom Tammuz, the young and beautiful Sun-god, 
slain by the cruel hand of winter. Here it is 
related how, as she journeys towards the realm of 
Allat, queen of the dead, ‘the land without return, 
the house of darkness,’ she is stripped in succession, 
as she passes its seven gates, of all her attire, her 
crown, her earrings, her necklace, her mantle, her 
girdle, her bracelets, and her tunic: while she 
is there all intercourse between male and 
female ceases in the animal creation; at last, 
at Ea’s command, she is released, her adorn- 
ments are restored to her, and she returns to 
earth. Here Ishtar, who is evidently conceived 
as the goddess of fertility and productiveness, 
symbolises, it seems, the lifegiving earth, which 
loses, one by one, its adornments as it passes - 
into the dark prison-house of winter, to have 
them restored to it at springtime, as nature 
awakens with the returning love of the youthful 
sun-god.|| 

Another Ishtar is Ishtar of Arbela, daughter of 
Asshur, and sister of Marduk, styled by LEsar- 
haddon ‘lady of ladies, terrible in onslaught, lady 
of battle, queen of the gods,’ a martial goddess, 
who appears to Asshurbanipal in a vision, armed 
with quivers and a bow, and brandishing a sword, 
and promises him victory against his foes. Ishtar 
of Uruk (Erekh) plays an important part in the 
legend of Izdubar (Gilgamish): when the hero has 
delivered Uruk from the Elamites, who have been 
besieging it, and won for himself the crown, Ishtar 
offers him her hand: he refuses it, reproaching her 
with the levity with which she had chosen and 


* The following quotations fronr Assyr, sources are taken from 
G. A. Barton’s study, ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult,’ in Hebraiea, 
April-July, 1893, and Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, where the Inscriptions 
in which they occur are translated at length. Cf. also Tiele, 
Bab.-Ass. Gesch. 626-528. Ναπὴ 15. also identified with Ishtar ; 
but it has not seemed necessary, for the purpose of the present 
article, to pursue this subject. 

+ Jd. p. 189. 

ὁ Schrader, A.AT?2 p. 117 (on Jg 213). 

§ KAT? 33317, 

|| The poem may he read also in Sayce’s Hibbert Leottures, 
p. 221 ff. ; or in A. Jeremias, Die Bab.-Ass. Vorstellungen vom 


' Leben nach dem Tode (1887), p. 10 ff. 
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discarded her former husbands.* Here Ishtar is 
not only lavish with her love, but appears almost 
as a polyandrous goddess.t In other respects the 
‘lady of Uruk’ resembles Ishtar of Nineveh. 
Ishtar of Babylon is addressed in ἃ hymn as 
‘mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of 
Bil, producer of verdure, lady of mankind, be- 
gettress of all, mother Ishtar, whose might no god 
approaches,’ and whose aid andsympathy asuppliant 
may expect to receive.t This was the goddess 
under whose protection, in virtue of a singular 
custom—reported independently by Herodotus (1. 
199),§ tlhe author of Bar 6***, and Strabo (xvi. 1. 20), 
—the women of Babylon placed themselves by the 
sacrifice of their chastity. 

Lastly, Ishtar is identified with the planet 
Venus: on this aspect of her nature it will be 
sufficient, however, to refer to the passages trans- 
lated in Schrader, KAT? on Je 2, or in Sayce, 
Hibb. Lect. Ὁ. 253 f. (cf. p. 269=Jeremias, /zdubar- 
Nimrod, p. 62). 

Though Ishtar was thus variously localised, her 
general attributes remained the same. She occupied 
a place in the Assyr. Pantheon next to Asshur 
himself :|| in particular, she was (1) the lady (or 
mistress) of the locality in which she was wor- 
shipped ; (2) queen of the gods, and princess of 
heaven and earth ; (3) a warrior goddess; (4) the 
goddess of generation and productivity; (5) she 
was identified with the planet Venus. These 
aspects of her nature are retained as her cult 
travels westwards, sometimes one being more 
prominent than the other, sometimes several being 
combined. 1 

From the notices contained in OT itself, it would 
not be possible to determine the ideas associated 
with the Pheen. ‘Ashtart, or the character of her 
rites; but there are many independent indications 
which make these clear. She must have been pre- 
eminently the goddess of sexual passion. 
Greeks and Pheenicians alike she is habitually 
identified with ᾿Αφροδίτη ; and there are sufficiently 
definite allusions to the unchaste character of the 
rites with which she was worshipped.** Lucian 
(De dea Syria, § 4) visited a great temple of Aphro- 
dite in Byblus (Gebal), in which the rites of Adonis 
(who corresponded to TAMMUZ, q.v.) were per- 
formed: here such women as would not shave 
their hair in commemoration of his burial, were 
obliged to sell themselves to a stranger, the money 
received being expended on a sacrifice to Aphrodite 
(cf. the Bab. custom referred to above) At 
Aphaka in the Lebanon there was a temple of 
Aphrodite,++ the rites practised at which were of 
such a character that they were suppressed by 
Constantine (Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 55). 

Again, as we saw, Ishtar was ‘queen of the 
gods, and princess of heaven and earth’; and it 
scarcely admits of doubt that the ‘Queen of 


* Barton, Hebraica, Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, Ὁ. 1 ff.; Sayee, ζ.6. Ὁ. 
246 ff.; Jeremias, Jzdubar-Nimrod (1891), p. 24 1. 

+ W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? p. 56. 

1 Barton, pp. 15-17; Jeremias, Z.c. p. 58f.; Zimmern, Bab. 
Busspsaimen, Ὁ. 33 ff. 

§ Miturre, as Hdt, calls the goddess (whom he identifies with 
Aphrodite), is probably Belit,—the word rendered ‘lady’ in the 
extracts cited above, and the fem, of Bel (Ba‘al), lord. 

|| How fully, in the popular creed, Ishtar became the goddess 
πῶτ᾽ ἐξοχήν, may be inferred from the fact that the plur. 
tshtardt was used to express the idea of female divinities in 
general (14.122 180). 

The etymology of Ishtar, as of “Ashtart, is obscure: there 
is no apparent Sem. derivation, and the conjectures that have 
been offered are not satisfactory ; the Arab. ‘athara (Barton, 
p- 71) is not fo fad simply, but to stumble or trip. It is, perhaps, 
of non-Sem. origin (KA72179; Sayce, Hitt. Lect. 252f.). The 
gender of the deity, after it was adopted by the Phesnicians, 
i marked externally by the addition of the fem. termina- 

ion, ¢. 

** Hence her worship may be alluded to in passages such as 
Hos 413.14, Jer 229 etc. 

tt Sozom. EFeci. His*. ii. 5; Zosimus, i. 58,—cited by Barton, 
Ὅς δῷ, 


Heaven,’ to whom, in Jeremiah’s day, the women 
of Judah offered cakes (Ὁ 13, a peculiar term) 
and other sacrifices (Jer 718. 44!7-)) was either 
the Assyr. Ishtar,* or her Phen. counterpart 
‘Ashtart. ‘Celestial,’ now, is an epithet applied 
to ‘Ashtart elsewhere. Sanchoniathon (p. 30) 
speaks of Astarte as daughtcr of Οὐρανός; and 
Sozomen remarks that the Aphrodite mentioned 
above as worshipped at Aphaka, was called there 
Οὐρανία. The temple of Οὐρανία ᾿Αφροδίτη, also, in 
Ashkelon, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 105), and 
stated by him to be the oldest of that goddess of 
which he could learn, can hardly be any other than 
the temple of ‘Ashtart, referred toin 1831+ All 
this becomes clearer if we supplement the some- 
what scanty notices which we possess of ‘Ashtart 
herself by the more abundant materials relating to 
Aphrodite. For not only did Aphrodite correspond 
in general character to ‘Ashtart, but nothing is 
more certain than that her attributes were largely 
moulded upon those of ‘Ashtart, and that many 
elements in her cult were of Pheen. origin. Already 
Homer frequently speaks of Aphrodite as ἹΚύπρις 
(2. v. 330, etc.) and Κυθέρεια (Od. viii. 288, etc.), and 
alludes to her temple at Paphos,t which, then and 
afterwards, was so celebrated that no term is 
more frequently applied to Venus by classical 
writers than Paphia or Cypria. Cyprus, however, 
is known independently to have been not only 
colonised from Pheenicia, but also (see above) to 
have been devoted to the worship of ‘Ashtart; and 
according to Herodotus (d.c.), the Cyprians them- 
selves declared their temple (at Paphos) to have 
been founded from that of Οὐρανία ᾿Αφροδίτη at 
Ashkelon ; while the temple of the same deity in 
Cythera, the island off the S. coast of Lacedemon, 
reputed to be the oldest and most sacred of Aphro- 
dite in Greece (Pausan. 111. 23. 1), is stated likewise 
by Herodotus (7b.) to have been a Pheen. founda- 
tion. Cicero also speaks (NV. D. iii. 8 59) of four 
distinct Venuses, one being ‘ Syria Cyproque con- 
cepta, que dstarte vocatur, quam Adonidi nupsisse 
proditum est.” That Aphrodite was the goddess of 
sexual passion, needs, of course, no proof; and 
Cyprus was the chief centre, whence her worship 
was diffused through the Gr. world. But, secondly, 
she often bore in Greece also the title Οὐρανία ; 
temples of ᾿Αφροδίτη Οὐρανία are thus mentioned, 
not only at Cythera, but also at Athens, Argos, 
Corinth, Thebes, and elsewhere ;§ and speaking of 
the one at Athens, Pausanias expressly remarks 
(i. 14. 7) that Οὐρανία was reverenced first by the 
Assyrians, then by the Paphians of Cyprus, and 
the Pheenicians dwelling in Ashkelon, from whom 

* See the essays on the ‘Queen of Heaven’ by Schrader in the 
Berichte of the Berlin Academy, 1886, p. 489 f., andin the Z. fiir 
Assyr. 1888, pp. 356-860 ; and by Kuenen in his Abhandlungen, 
1894, p. 206. These scholars point to an inscription in which 
among 20 titles of ‘the lady (0itit) of countries, the queen 
(malkatu), Ishtar,’ there actually occurs that of ‘queen 
(maltkatu) of heaven.’ Schrader further remarks that there is 
independent evidence of an ‘Ashtar, conceived specially as a 
celestial goddess, being prominent at the same time in the name 
‘‘Athar of Heaven,’ mentioned in the inscriptions of Asshur- 
banipal, as the goddess of a N. Arabian tribe (KAZ2 on Jer 718: 
on ‘“Athar=‘Ashtar, see below). Cf. also Sayce, Hibb. 10. pp. 
261, 269 f. (=Jeremias, ζ.6. 62f.). 


+ Of. how, on a bilingual votive tablet found at Athens (CZ7S 
1. 1, 115), an Ascalonite ‘Abd‘ashtart Croper nanzyprsy) is 


called in the Gr. text ‘Agpodicios. Certain types of the coins of 
Ashkelon also exhibit the head of Astarte: B. V. Head, Hist. 
Numorum, 1887, Ὁ. 679f.; De Sauley, Vumismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, 1874, pp. 179f., 202 (Ne. 13), 206 (No. 2). The dove, 
which (see below) was sacred to ‘Ashtart, is also a standing 
feature on the imperial coins of Ashkelon; see De Saulcy, ζ.6, 
p. 179, Nos. 9 and 10 (both with head of the goddess), 189-191 
(Augustus), Nos. 8,10, 11, 13, ete., and Plate ix. 5, 6. 

Od. 8, 362: ἡ 3° ἄρα Ἱζύαρον ἵκανε φιλομμειδὴς ᾿Αφροδίτη “Es 
Πάφον, ἕνθο; δὲ οἱ τέμενος βωμός τε θυηείς ; οἷ, in. i. 415-417. 

8 Paus., 1. 14. 7, 19.25 ἢ, 28.83 wi-20. 6, 55. 1: νι 32. 25 τὰ, 
16. 3. ὙΠῸ Greeks often understood Οὐρανία to be the goddess 
of loftier, purer love, as opposed to "Αφροδίτη ravinuos, who 
represented the merely sensual passion (Xen. Symp. vili. 9; 
Paus. ix. 16. 4, Bekk.). 
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her cult was introduced into Cythera. Then, 
thirdly, Ishtar, as shown above, was also a martial 
goddess. From the mere fact that Saul’s armour 
was deposited by the Philistines in the temple of 
‘Ashtart at Ashkelon, it could hardly be inferred 
that ‘Ashtart bore there a martial character (for 
trophies of a victory might be dedicated to any 
deity); but there are some other indications which 
support this supposition. In the temple of Cythera, 
which, as we have seen, was founded from 
Pheenicia, if not from Ashkelon, the statue of 
the goddess was ἃ ξόανον ὡπλισμένον (Paus. 111. 23. 1). 
At Corinth and Sparta also there was an ᾿Αφροδίτη 
ὡπλισμένη (ἰδ. ii, 5. 13 111, 15. 10, Bekk.); several 
epigrams in the anthology (Jacobs, 11. 677-679) 
describe Aphrodite as armed with helmet and 
spear; she also receives the epithet νικηφόρος, and 
is represented with the weapons of Ares (as in the 
well-known statue called the Venus of Capua).* 
Nor was the influence of the Phen. ‘Ashtart con- 
fined to the Gr. world. The worship of the Rom. 
Venus, originally a goddess of springtime, of 
gardens, of blossoming vegetation, assimilated 
many elements from her cult. Mention has been 
made already of the great Pheen. temple of ‘Ashtart 
at Eryx in Sicily ; and this seems to have formed 
a centre as influential for the diffusion of her rites 
in Italy as Paphos or Cythera had been for their 
diffusion in Greece. That the goddess worshipped 
at Eryx was identified by the Romans with Venus, 
can be readily shown: who does not recollect 
Horace’s ‘ Erycina ridens, Quam Jocus circumvolat 
et Cupido’ (Carm. i. 2. 33f.), or the passage in 
which Virgil connects her with the Venus of 
Cyprus, ‘Tum vicina astris Erycino in vertice 
sedes Fundatur Veneri Idaliwe’ (4m. v. 759f.)? + 
Venus Victrix and Venus Genetrix, also, just 
develop ideas which we have already seen com- 
bined in ᾿Αφροδίτη Οὐρανία, viz. that of the martial 
goddess of victory, and that of the fertile mother 
of all.t 

Some account of the temple and rites of the 
Paphian Aphrodite is given by Tacitus (ΗΠ δὲ. ii. 
2.3).§ Κινύρας, a personage who plays a consider- 
able part in Cyprian mythology (cf. 1}, xi. 19-23), 
was its reputed founder ; the priests of the goddess, 
who were also kings, were styled Kivpadal, Only 
male victims were offered in sacrifice to her, kids 
being accounted the best for purposes of exti- 
spicvum, for their skill in which her priests were 
famed. No blood, however, was shed upon the 
altar, which, though standing in the open air, was 
supposed never to be rained upon. ‘The goddess 
herself was symbolised by a cone.|| Her devotees 
were initiated with impure rites.41 Doves were 


* Preller, Griech. Mythol.? i. pp. 279%. 8, 280%, 2811, 

t Votive tablets found at Eryx bear also the inscription 
VENEREI Hrvoiwal (CI L 7253-5, 7257). 

1 See further, Preller, Rom. Mythol.? i, pp. 435, 437, 442 f., 445. 

δ On the site, dimensions, etc. of the ancient temple, in so 
far as they can be recovered by excavation, the report of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1888, pp. 149-224, supersedes everything that had been previously 
written. (The statements of Di Cesnola in his work on Cyprus 
are highly untrustworthy; see ib. p. 204f.; Gardner, New 
Chapters tn Greek History, p. 175.) The priucipal ancient 
notices respecting the temple are collected by M. R. James, 
ab. p. 175-192. 

ἢ Simulacrum des non effigie humana, continuus orbis latiore 
initio tenuem in ambitum meta modo exsurgens, et ratio in 
obscuro. Upon the coins of Cyprus, struck under the Rom, 
emperors, in the name of the κοινὸν Kuzpioy, this sacred cone, 
standing in its temple, with a dove, or doves, on the roof, is a 
constant feature ; see Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. af Art in Cyprus 
and Pheen. figs. 68, 199, 202 (Eng. tr. i. pp. 123, 276, 281) ; Rawlin- 
son, Hist. of Phen. p. 145; or Head, p. 628. Stone cones about 
a yard in height, also, no doubt, symbolising the goddess, have 
been found at Athiénau (Golgi), and in Gozzo (Gaulus) and 
Malta (Perrot et Chip. figs. 205, 223); and a cone is often 
figured on gems, etc. (ὃ. figs. 29, 232, ch. iv. end). 

4 Clem, Alex. Protrep. pp. 12, 13; Aruob. adv. Gentes, v. 19; 
Justin, xviii. 5. Οἵ, the close of the passage of Hdt. (i. 199) 
referred to above, ἐνιαχῇ δὲ καὶ τῆς Κύπρου ἰστὶ πωραπλήσιος 
τούτῳ vb wes. 


sacred to her.* A large number of inscriptions 
have been found at Paphos, headed Hadig ᾿Αῴρο- 
diry: in many of these parents dedicate their 
children to the goddess. t 

‘Ashtart appears to have been generally repre- 
sented as a female figure, somewhat short in stature, 
usually naked, with rounded limbs, but sometimes 
draped, the handssupporting the breasts, or some- 
times with one holding a dove in her bosom ;§ 
terra-cotta statuettes of this description are found 
not only in Cyprus, but also upon most of the 
isles and coasts of the Augean Sea. Figs. 381, 
382 in Perrot and Chipiez’ work are particularly 
interesting. The right hand here supports the 
breast, while the left hand is extended downwards 
in front: may figures of this kind, one is tempted 
to ask, have formed the type out of which the 
Venus of Medici was ultiniately developed?|| Clay 
figures, of the same general type, usually cou- 
sidered to represent Ishtar, are also found in 
large numbers in the ruins of Mesopotamia, and at 
Susa. 7 

In some localities ‘Ashtart seems further to have 
been regarded as a moon-goddess. Thus Lucian 
(De dea Syria, § 4), speaking of the temple at 
Sidon, mentioned above, says, ws μὲν αὐτοὶ λέγουσιν, 
"Aordprns ἐστίν: ᾿Αστάρτην 8 ἐγὼ δοκέω Lednvalny 
ἔμμεναι ; and Herodian declares (v. 6. 10) that 
Οὐρανίαν Φοίνικες ᾿Αστροάρχην ὀνομάζουσι, σελήνην εἶναι 
θέλοντες. ** 

How this transformation of the character ot 
Ishtar +} took place is not perfectly certain. It is 
conceivable that Ba‘al, as Ba‘al Shamaim (Ba‘al of 
heaven), was identified with the sun; and hence 
his consort ‘Ashtart might not unnaturally be 
regarded as the moon. Another explanation is, 
however, possible. There was great intercourse in 
antiquity between Pheenicia and Egypt; and the 
influence of Egypt is pe aay impressed upon 
Phen. art. The Egyp. goddesses Isis and Hathor, 
now, are habitually represented as supporting upon 


* Cf. Antiphanes, ap. Athen. vi. 71, p. 257, xiv. 70, Ὁ. 655 ; and 
the Paphiss columbe of Martial (viii. 28), etc. Many representa. 
tions of doves in marble and terra-cotta have been found in 
and about the site of the temple. The dove is also often figured 
on the coins of Paphos, sometimes with the head of Aphrodite 
on the obverse: see J. P. Six’s Essay on the Coins of Cyprus in 
the Revue Numismatique, 1883 (p. 269ff.), pp. 355-357, 364 
(where No, 36 = Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, x. 47), and Pl 
vii. 18. 

+ Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions recueillies en Grece, 
etc., 2794, 2798 (here ὁ ἀρχὸς τῶν Κι νυραδῶν dedicates his grand- 
son), 2801: Journ. of Hell. Studies, Le. p. 225 ff. Nos. 8, 33, 
35, 39, 41, 42, etc.; p. 259. 

t Perrot et Chipiez, fig. 291, from Tharros in Sardinia; fig. 
321, from Cyprus; figs. 374, 375, with strange heads, and huge 
ears and earrings; figs, 379, 380; fig. 417=Rawl. p. 204 (four 
well-modelled figures, ona sarcophagus, from Aimathus); fig. 550 
(two figures, on a decorated patera, now at Athens, with an 
Aram, inscription, yo 33 71135: Euting, Punische Steine, p. 


33f.). In fig. 160, from Cyprus, the hands are on the waist; 
similarly in a bas-relief from Ashkelon, fig. 314 (Eng. tr, ii. fig, 
38 [fig. 277 of the orig. =fig. 1, vol. ii. of tr.]). 

§ Fig. 20; fig. 142—=Rawl. Phen. p. 327; fig. 323, from Sardinia. 
The figures, similar in general appearance, but holding a disc 
on the breast, may represent the same goddess (δ. fig. 193; fig. 
233, from Sardinia (these two also in Rawl. p. 142); fig. 290, from 
Tharros ; fig. 324; likewise the seated figures, with the hands on 
the knees (fig. 299, fig. 322). Whether figures of the type repre- 
sented in fig. 345, draped, with the hands straight down the 
sides, also represent her, is uncertain. ; 

| E. Curtius, ‘Das Phén. Urbild der Mediceischen Venus,’ 
in the Archdol. Zeit. 1869, p. 63; cf. Perrot et Chip. pp. 556f., 
627 [Eng. tr. ii. 155, 225). 

@ See Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 477; Loftus, Chaldea 
and Susiana, p. 379f. (of the Persian age); Perrot and Chip. 
Hist. of Art in Chald. and Aas. i. 80, 83 (fig. 16); Rawl. Ane. 
Mon.4 i, 140; Heuzey, Les figurines antiques de terre cuite du 
Musée du Louvre (1883), Plate ii. 3, 4; 111 (cf. those from Cyprus, 
iv., ix. 4, δ, x. 7, xi. δ; and Rhodes, xii, 5); and in the Mev, 
Arch. xxxix. (1885), pp. 1-10. 

** Whether the name ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM contains an allusion 
to this aspect of ‘Ashtart (‘the ‘Ashtarts of the two horns’) is 
uncertain ; Karnaim may be the naine of a locality (‘‘Ashtaroth 
of—t.e. near—Karnaim’). 

++ For Ishtar, though sister of Shamash (the sun-god), is 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), not the moon-goddess herself. 
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their head, between two cow-horns, the solar disc.* 
Isis, further, is stated by Plutarch to have jour- 
neyed to Byblus (Gebal), where she was called by 
some’ Acrapry ; t+ and in the famous Stele of Yehaw- 
melek, king of Gebal, the king is represented as 
making his offerings before a horned goddess, 
closely resembling the Egyp. Isis, while the accom- 
panying inscription is a petition addressed by him 
to his ‘mistress, the lady of Gebal.’+ Philo of 
Byblus says also that "Acrdprn ἡ μεγίστη . . . ἐπέθηκε 
τῇ ἰδίᾳ κεφαλῇ βασιλείας παράσημον κεφαλὴν ταύρου 
(Sanchoniathon, ed. Orelli, P. 34). In the light of 
these facts it is not impossible, as Meyer suggests, 
that the disc and horns with which ‘Ashtart was 
represented may have been misunderstood, and 
δ ρρὰν to be the symbols of the full and crescent 
moon respectively. 

‘Ashtart, then, if what has been said above be 
correct, was the link connecting Ishtar with Aphro- 
dite and with Venus. Born originally in the far 
E., the goddess was born again, for the Greeks, 
from the foam (ἀφρός) by Cyprus; and once brought 
under touch of the creative genius of Greece, her 
character was transformed ; particular aspects of it 
were made more prominent ; if in one direction she 
was identified more and more with the sensuous 
side of human nature, in other directions her attri- 
butes were idealised; she furnished art with its 
most attractive ideals of female grace and beauty 
(see already 11. xiv. 214-217—her κεστὸν ἱμάντα); 
she became even the personification of the all- 
pervading, living force of nature. ‘Comme la 
nature méme dont se résumaient et se personni- 
fiaient sous ce nom toutes les énergies, Astarté, 
yraie souveraine du monde, dans son activité sans 
repos, ne cessait de détruire et de eréer, de créer et 
de détruire. Par la guerre et par les fléaux de 
tout genre, elle éliminait les étres inutiles et 
vieillis ; en méme temps, par l’amour et la généra- 
tion, elle présidait au perpétuel renouvellement de 
la vie.’§ This far-reaching conception of the 
range of her activity is exhibited strikingly in a 
passage placed by Plautus in the mouth of an 
Athenian woman,|| and in the fine exordium, 
addressed to the ‘ Aineadum genetrix,’ with which 
Lucretius opens his great poem, De rerum natura.4 

Traces of a corresponding Sem. deity elsewhere.— 
There was a 5, Sem. male deity, ‘Athiar (which 


agrees phonetically with Ishtar; ef. wv, Goll, 


etc.), mentioned in the Saban inscriptions (from 
San‘a, the capital of Yemen); but little definite 
is at present known about him, except that the 
gazelle or antelope was sacred to him.** 

There are also some compound names of deities, 
in which ‘Ashtar (or ‘Ashtart) forms part. Mesha' 
relates (Stone, /.c.) that he ‘devoted’ 7000 Isr. 
captives to worinwy, 1.6. Ashtar-chemosh, or ‘Ashtar 
of Chémésh. Among the Pheenicians, also, we find 
Milk‘ashtart, a deity formed by combination of the 

* See representations in Rawlinson, Hist. of Ane. Hg. i. 365, 
868 ; or Maspero, The Dawn of Civilisation, pp. 132, 175, 177, 187. 

¢ De Osir. et Iside, § 15. 

tciS1.i. 1. See representations in Rawlinson, Hist. of 
Phen. p. 340; or Perrot et Chipiez, i. p. 69; cf. also the impos- 
ing bronze figure in the last-nained work, p. 78 (fig. 26). The 
name of this goddess is not given; but it is highly probable that 
it was “Ashtart; coins of Byblus exhibit habitually a cone 
(which, as has been shown, was her symbol), standing in the 
court of a temple (see the excellent representation in Perrot et 
Chip. fig. 19 (p. 61), or Rawl., Phen, p. 146). 

§ Perrot et Chipiez, p. 69; ef. 321, and esp. 626-628 [Eng. 
tr. i. 69f., 331 f., ii. 224-290). 

| ‘Diva Astarte, hominum deorumque yis, vita, salus; rursus 
eadem que est Pernicies, mors, interitugs. Mare, tellus, c#lum, 
sidera, Jovis quecumque templa colimus, eius ducuntur nutu, 
illi obtemperant, Eam spectant’ (Mercator, LV. vi. 825 ff.}. 

4 See parallels from earlier Gr. poets in Munro's notes ad loe. 

** Mordtmann and Muller, Sab. Denkmdler, 1883, Ὁ. 66; W. R. 
Smith, £52 p, 466. Cf. Barton, l.c. p. 53if.; Bathgen, pp. 117- | 
121, The epithet ἡ} seems to indicate that he was viewed as 
the rising (morning) star; cf. Hommel, Sud-Arab. Chrestom., 
1898, p. 83. 


attributes of Milk (Molech) * and ‘Ashtart (CIS 
I. i, 81 250°; and in the Inser. of Ma‘subt), and 
Lshmunashtart (ἰδ. 245). Among Arain.-speak- 
ing peoples “θῶν became rany (ef. 15v, sadn, etc.), 
which was soon written ‘ny,t whence ‘Arapyares 


(Palmyrene anjynny,§ Syr. 1Δ132, also represented 


by Δερκετώ), 2.e. “Athtar of ‘Ati,|| the name of a 
deity much worshipped in parts of Syria, esp. at 
Hierapolis (between Antioch and Edessa), and also 
(2 Mace 1275) at Karnion (probably either near 
to, or identical with, ‘Ashteroth-Kamaim: see 
ASHTAROTH). 


See, further, Roscher’s Ausf. Lexicon der Griech. ἃ. Rom. 
Mythol. (1884-1890), arts. ASTARTE (by E. Meyer), and APHRo- 
BITE (by Roscher and Furtwangler), pp. 396 ff., 400 ff. ; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, chs, xxi.-xxili. (which appeared since 
the above article was written). S. R. DRIVER. 


ASHURITES (xn, B Θασειρεί, A Gacovp, Luc. 
’Efpr).—One of the tribes over whom Ishbosheth 
ruled (2 8 2°), The name is clearly corrupt, for 
neither the Assyrians (7's), nor the Arabian tribe 
(ον Gn 25°) can be intended. Ewald, Thenius, 
Wellh. follow the Pesh. and Vulg. in reading ‘ the 
Geshurites’ (123), whose territory bordered on 
that of Gilead (Jos 12° 138"), and who might there- 
fore be suitably included here. It has been urged, 
however, against this view, that Geshur was an 
independent kingdom at this time (cf. 25 3° 13%), so 
that Ishbosheth could not have exercised control 
over it. We must therefore read, with Kohler, 
Klost., Kirkp., and Budde “wxa ‘the Asherites,’ 
1.6. the tribe of Asher (cf. Jg 1**); this reading is 
supported by the Targ. of Jonathan (wx nat 5y), 
and agrees well with the context ; according to the 
latter, the dominions of Ishbosheth extended from 
Asher to Benjamin on the W. of Jordan, and 
further included the large tract of Gilead on the E. 

J. F. STENNING. 

ASHYVATE (mevy).—An Asherite (1 Ch 7%), 


ASIA (Ασία) was the Roman province which 
embraced the W. parts of the great peninsula 
now called Asia Minor, including the countries 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and great part of Phrygia, 
with the Dorian, lonian, and A@olian coast-cities, 
the Troad, and the islands off the coast (Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos, Patmos, Cos, ete.). The name, as 
thus used, was created by the Rom. administra- 
tion. The Gr. geographers generally employed 
the name Asia to denote the whole continent; but 
the Romans during the 2nd cent. B.C. were 
accustomed to term the Pergamenian sovereigns 
(with whom they were in close political relations) 
‘kings of Asia’; and when Attalus III. bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome in 133, it was formed into 
a province, and named Asia. With rare execep- 
tions, historians and geographers under the earlicr 
Roman Empire use the name Asia only in 
two senses,—either the Roman province or the 
entire continent. About A.D. 285, Asia was 
greatly reduced in size, Caria, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Mysia (Hellespontus) being separated from it ; 
and the name Asia was then restricted to the 
coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Meander, 
Cayster, Hermus, and Caicus. In the Ni, 
as is generally agreed, ‘Asia’ mcans the Rom. 
province (Ac 2° being a possible exception). At 
lirst Pergamos was the capital of the province ; 

* See the writer’s note on Dt 1829, 

+ Clermont-Ganneau, Aecuett? @’Archéol. Orientale, i, (1858) 


9. 81. 
‘ t Cf. Strabo, p. 785, ᾿Ατωργάτιν δὲ τὴν ᾿Αθάραν [καλοῦσι and 
see Néldeke in the ZD2JIG, 1870, pp. 92, 109; E. Bleyer, 16. 1877, 
pp. 730-734, The N. Arabian ‘'Athar of Heaven’ has been 
already mentioned above. 

§De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, No. 3, p. 8. 
Bathgen, pp. 63-75. 

| On the deity called ‘Ati, cf. Bathgen, p. τὸ ἢ. 


See further 
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but after a time the superior advantages of Ephesus 
gave it the pre-eminence, and the rule was that 
the governors must land there. Under Augustus, 
and even earlier, Ephesus was the supreme ad- 
ministrative centre of Asia, and the headquarters 
of the great provincial officials; but the title 
‘First of Asia’ (πρώτη ᾿Ασία5) was keenly contested 
also by Pergamos and Smyrna. The governor, 
who bore the title proconsul, was appointed by the 
Senate by lot from among the senior ex-consuls ; 
not less than five years must have elapsed between 
consulship and proconsulship; and, owing to the 
number of ex-consuls, the usual interval became 
longer as time passed (being twelve or more 
years in the 2nd cent.). As a rule, the office was 
annual; but in exceptional cases a second year, 
and still more rarely even a third year, of office 
was permitted. Asia was one of the most wealthy 
and populous and intellectually active of the 
Rom. provinces; hence the natural sequence of 
the work done by Paul and Garnabas on their first 
journey was to preach in the great cities of Asia; 
and this was evidently St. Paul’s mtention on his 
second journey, until he found himself prevented 
from speaking the word in Asia (Ac 16°). The 
evangelisation of Asia was reserved for the third 
journey, when, during St. Paul’s residence of two 
years and three months in Ephesus, ‘the entire 
population of Asia heard the word’ (Ac 19*); 
partly on account of the frequency with which the 
provincials came to Ephesus for trade, religion, 
law, or festivals; partly through missions of St. 
Paul’s coadjutors to the leading cities of the 
province. In OT Apocr., dating before the forma- 
tion of the Rom. province, the term Asia denotes 
the continent. On the Asian Jews, see the cities 
Cos, EpHEsus, LAODICEA, ete. 

LitERATURE.—The hest article on Asia is in Ruggiero, Dizto- 
nario Epigrajico dt Antichita Romane: see also Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsverwaltung, i. pp. 333-349 ; Mommsen, Provinces of 
the Rom. Einp. (iim. Glesch. vy.) ch. viii; and Ramsay, His- 
torical Geography of Asta Minor, chs. A-E: the account of the 
proconsuls of Asia given by Waddington, Fastes de la Province 
d’ Asie, requires to be supplemented by the list of governors in 
the Dizionarto. W. M. RAMsay. 


ASIARGCH (Ασιάρχης) was the title of certain 
officials of the Rem. province Asia, whose nuni- 
ber, tenure of office, and mode of appointment are 
most obscure. Such widely divergent views are 
still held about the Asiarchate that it is hardly 
possible to give any adequate account of it in our 
limited space. The Asiarchs (like the analogous 
officials, Galatarch, Syriarch, Lykiarch, Pam- 
phyharch, etc.) were provincial, not municipal 
officials; and they exercised certain powers in 
the Association in which the whole province of 
Asia united for the worship of Reme and the 
Emperors, called Commune Asice (Κοινὸν ’Actas). 
That the Asiarchs were the high priests of the 
temples of the Imperial worship erected by the 
Commune Asie in Pergamos, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Cyzicus, Sardis, and perhaps other cities (ἀρχιερεὺς 
τῆς ᾿Ασίας ναῶν τῶν, or ναοῦ τοῦ, ἐν Ilepyduw, κ-.τ.λ.), 15 
denied by some good authorities, but seems to us 
highly probable: we take the term A. as a popular 
conversational name, which gradually established 
itself even in official usage, for these ‘high priests 
of the temples of Asia.’ We also regard it as 
probable (though it cannot be definitely proved) 
that, beyond the high priests of the temples in 
the individual cities, there was a supreme high 
priest as head of the entire provincial cult. These 
high priests seem, along with probably some other 
officials, to have formed a sort of Council, which 
managed the business of the Commune Asie, and 
had the disposal of certain funds intended for the 
maintenance of the Imperial temples and cere- 
monial. The Commune Asie celebrated in the 


ereat cities of the province festivals with games, 
called Kowa ᾿Ασίας ἐν Σμύρνῃ, Λαοδικείᾳ, x.7.A. 3; and 
the games were presided over by an A., perhaps 
the supreme A., 1f we are right in supposing his 
existence. Itisnotimprob. that the Council of the 
Asiarchs sat at stated periods in the great cities 
alternately ; and that they assembled at the city 
where the Kowa ᾿Ασίας were being held. In that 
case the Asiarchs were prob. assembled at Ephesus 
for such a purpose when they sent advice to St, 
Paul to consult his safety (Ac 19°"); and perhaps 
the festival had both brought together a vast 
crowd of the Asian populace, and shown clearly to 
the artisans that their trade in selling small shrines 
to the pilgrims and devotees who had flocked to 
the festival was dwindling. The tenure of office of 
the Asiarchs, ace. to our view, was four years (a 
term which was very common for such offices in 
the E. provinces); but some high authorities hold 
that the Asiarchs were appointed annually. It is 
certain that the proconsul governing Asia (which 
see) took some part in the appointment; but the 
details are doubtful and disputed. An A. enjoyed 
creat dignity in his native city, and coins or in- 
scriptions of very many cities in the province com- 
memorate the names of Asiarchssprung from thence. 
They acted, doubtless, as presidents in local 
festivals as well as in the provincial games (Kowa 
᾿Ασίας), and, of course, incurred in such cases con- 
siderable expense, part of which was compulsory, 
but most was voluntary (from ambition, or gener- 
osity, or ostentation). 


LITERATURE.—Brandis in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie, 
arts. ‘Archiereus’ and ‘ Asiarches’; Monceaux, De Communs 
Asie; Biichner, De Neocoria ; Mommsen, Provinces of the Rom. 
Limp. (Rémische Geschichte, vol. v.) ch. viii.; Lightfoot, St. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp, ii. Ὁ. 987 ff.; Beurlier, Le Culte 
Imperial; Guiraud, Les assemblées provinciales de l’Empire 
Romain: Hicks, Anetent Gr. Inserip. in the Brit. Mus. iii. Ὁ. 
87; Ramsay, Classical Rev. iii. Ὁ. 174 ff., Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. pp. 65-58, and ii. ch. xi. 

W. M. RaMsay. 

ASIBIAS (A ‘Ao: Bias, B ‘AceBelas), 1 Es 9°°,—One 
of the sons of Phoros or Parosh who agreed to put 
away his ‘strange’ wife; answering to Malchijah 
(2) in Ezr 10% (7359, but A ᾿Ασαβιά, καὶ Σαβ-, B om.). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ASIDE, that is, on (or to) one side, has a moral 
sense=astray, in Ps 145 ‘They are all gone a., 
they are all together become filthy’; Sir 2° ‘go 
not a., lest ye fall.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASIEL (‘yxwy).—4. Grandfather of Jehu a 
Simeonite ‘ prince’ (1 Ch 4%), 2. (Asifel) One of 
tive writers employed by Ezra to transcribe the law 
(2 Es 14%), 3. (ἀσιήλ; Heb. Sxwy; AV Asael) A 
forefather of Tobit (To 1). Probably a corrupt 
form of the name Jahzeel (5ysm: Gn 46%), a son of 
Naphtali; A. is said to belong to this tribe. 

J. I. MARSHALL, 

ASIPHA (A ’Acadd, B Τασειφά), 1 Es 5°.—His 
sons were among the temple servants who returned 
with Zerubbabel. Called Hasupha (s3:vn) Ezr 2%, 
Neh 74, H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESMODEUS (19% To 3°!) is probably identi- 
cal with the evil demon of the ancient Persian 
religion, Ashma deeva=the ‘covetous’ or ‘lustful 
demon.’ When the Hebrews borrowed the name, 
they connected it with 12%, to destroy. Hence this 
is the being called ὁ ὀλεθρεύων in Wis 18%, and ji73% 
=6 ἀπολλύων in Rev 94. In the latter passage 
he is styled ‘angel of the abyss’ and ‘king’ of the 
destructive creatures shaped like locusts, but with 
men’s faces and flowing hair. The only mention 
of Asmodzeus in the Gr. Bible is in Tobit, where he 
is described as τὸ πονηρὸν δαιμόνιον; Vuly. demonium 
nequissimum ; but in the Aram. and Heb. VSS 
‘ King of the Shedhim.’ By this name he is known 


ASNAH 


in the Bab. Talmud (Pesachim 110a), and in the 
Tare. of Ee 1%. In To 6% (Ὁ. Syr. Itala) we 
are told that he ‘loved’ Sarah, the daughter of 
Raguel, and that he slew seven men to whom she 
was married as soon as they entered the nuptial 
chamber (3°). When Tobias visited Ragucel, he also 
at once loved Sarah, and yet naturally was afraid to 
marry her; but his companion, Raphael in disguise, 
taught him how to exorcise the demon by a fumiga- 
tion of the heart and liver of a fish. The demon fled 
to Upper Egypt, where he was pursued by Raphael 
and bound (‘To 8%), after which the pious couple 
lived in peace. The Shedhim are the δαιμόνια of the 
Gospel narrative. They were conceived by the 
Jews as distinct from the fallen angels of the Book 
of Enoch, in being mortal, of both sexes, and, 
according to some, the offspring of those angels 
and human mothers (Chagigah 16a; Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus, ii, 759-763). As Sammael 
was head of all the Satans, so Asmodeeus was king 
of the demons, and the long-haired Lilith was 
their queen (Hrubin 1000). In Talmudic legends, 
Asmodeus was implicated in Noah’s drunkenness ; 
and after revealing to Solomon the whereabouts of 
the worm Samir, which noiselessly shaped the 
stones of the temple, he dethroned that monarch 
fora while, assumed his appearance, and was the 
real author of the offences which history ascribes to 
Solomon. 


LITERATURE.—Gfrorer, Urchristenthum, i. 378-424; Kohut, 
Jitidische Angelologie und Dadmonologie, p. 72; Hisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, 1893 edition, ch. xvi. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

ASNAH (a1os=Aram, sips ‘thorn bush,’ ’Acevd). 
—The head of a family of Nethinim which returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2°°, 1 Es 5%™), 


ASOM (‘Acéu), 1 Es 9885. ΗΠ sons were among 
those who put away their ‘strange’ wives. Called 
Hashum (ov), Ezr 10%, 


ASP.—See SERPENT. 


ASPALATHUS (ἀσπάλαθος, balsamum, Sir 2415), 
—The name of an aromatic associated with 
cinnamon in the passage cited, but impossible to 
identify. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 52, and xxiv. 68, 
69) speaks of a thorny plant known by this name, 
and which in the first passage he identifies with 
the Erysisceptrum, and in the second seems to 
distinguish from it. The same plant is alluded to 
by other ancient authors, but with such indefinite- 
ness that we are unable to identify it with any 
known plant. It is probable that there were two 
or more plants, and more than one vegetable 
product, known by this name. G. E. Post. 


ASPATHA (xnspx, Est 97).—The third son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. The name is 
perhaps from the Persian aspaddta, ‘given by the 
(sacred) horse’ (so Ges. Thesaurus, add.). 


H. A. WHITE. 
ASPHALT.—See BITUMEN. 


ASPHAR Pool (λάκκος ᾿Ασφάρ), 1 Mac 9%.—A 
pool in the desert of Tekoa, or Jeshimon, where 
Jonathan and Simon the Maeceabees encamped. 
The site is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 


ASPHARASUS (’Acddpacos), 1 Es 5°.—One of the 
leaders of the return under Zerubbabel. Called 
Mispar (7209), Ezr 2?, and Mispereth (nqjpp2), Neh 71, 


ASRIEL (Sy vx, in AV of 1 Ch 74 Ashriel).—A 
Manassite (Jos 17%, Nu 26%; in the latter the 
patron. Asrielite oceurs). Ace. to the LXX of 
1 Ch 74 A.’s mother was an Aramitess, a concubine 
of Manasseh. J. A. SELBIE. 
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ASS.—4. (sion, πη Admér ; ὄνος, ὑποζύγιον, sinus). 
Hamér is the gencrie name for the ass, and the 
specific designation of the he-ass (Arab. himér). 

Few animals are mentioned more frequently in 
the Scriptures than the ass. It was used for a 
variety of purposes. 

(1) For riding. For this purpose it was used 
by both rich and poor. Moses took his wife and 
two sons on an ass to Egypt, passing through tlic 
Sinaitic desert (Ex 4°); Balaam rode ἃ she-ass 
(Nu 2971-3); the unnamed prophet rode an ass 
(1 Καὶ 138. 28. 24. 27-29). s9 did Achsah (Jos 154%, Jg 
14), the thirty sons of Jair (ὅρ 10%), the sons of 
Abdon (Jg 191, Abigail (1 S 9539. 23), Ahitho- 
phel (2 8 17%), and Mephibosheth (2 8 1990), 
When it is said that Christ is ‘lowly,’ because He 
should ride on an ass (Zec 9°; comp. Mt 21%), 
the reference is not to any degradation in the 
riding of an ass, but to the peaceful nature of His 
advent. The horse was used in war, and a king 
coming on a horse would be surrounded by military 
circumstance and pomp. Asses are yet ridden by 
persons of rank in State and Church. There are 
many fine breeds of them, and every large city of 
the interior boasts its special strain. Many of 
these are sold at very high prices. They have a 
rapid walk, and an easy shufiling pace or short 
canter. They are exceedingly sure-footed. Some 
of thein are breast high, and weigh as much as a 
small horse, White asses (Jg 5!) fetch specially 
high prices, and are very handsome beasts, while 
their caparisons are often quite magnificent. 
These consist of a thick stutfed saddle, often covered 
with erimson, or dark green, or other rich coloured 
cloth, bound with braids of brighter colours, and 
with silver ornaments and dangling tassels of 
woollen twist. The headstall and bridle are like- 
wise decorated with shells, silver studs, and plates, 
and not infrequently composed in part of silver 
chains. A μα; θα of silver links, with a breastplate 
of the same metal, completes the adornment. 

(2) For burdens. Abraham probably loaded his 
ass with wood (Gn 223); the sons of Jacob loaded 
their asses with corn (Gn 42727); Joseph sent 
twenty asses bearing the good things of Egypt to 
his father (Gn 45%); Jesse sent an ass-load of 

rovisions by David to Saul (1 8 16); Abigail 
oaded her present to David on asses (1 S 2518), as 
also Ziba (28 161); the provisions for the feast at 
David’s coronation at Hebron were brought on asses 
(1 Ch 12”); asses were used in harvesting (Neh 
13:5. The ass is still the most universal of all 
beasts of burden in Bible lands. Small ones can 
be bought for a pound or two. There is a great 
variety in the breeds of pack-asses. Some are no 
larger than a Shetland pony, while others are as 
large as a small mule, and carry very heavy loads. 
They are very economical to keep, living on straw, 
thistles, stubble, and a very small quantity of 
grain, and standing any amount of exposure and 
harsh treatment. 

(3) For ploughing. The expression ear (Is 3074) 
ineans to plough (comp. 32°). It was not allowed 
to plough with an ox and an ass together (Dt 22"). 
The writer has seen a camel and an ass yoked 
together to a plough. The equation of foree was 
made by tethering the ass at the long end of a cross- 
bar, which was fastened to the front of the plough. 
Doubtless the reason of this prohibition was the 
principle of the Mosaic law, that there should be 
no intermixtures. Thus priests could not have 
patched or parti-coloured garments. Piebald cattle 
could not be offered in sacrifice. Cattle could not 
gender with a diverse kind. A field might not be 
sown with mingled seed. A garment could not be 
made of two different sorts of stufis, as linen and 
woollen. A person with patches of leprosy, mixed 
with patches of clean skin, was unclean, while one 
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ASSEMBLY 


covered all over with leprosy was clean. This 
principle enters into the whole symbolic economy. 
t is intended to illustrate swnplicity and purity. 
Asses’ milk is used as food by the Arabs, and 
is recommended for persons of secrofulous and 
tubercular tendencics. The flesh of the ass was 
not allowed to the Hebrews as food, because the 
animal does not divide the hoof and chew the cud. 
In the famine at the siege of Samaria, however, 
‘an ass’s head was sold for eighty picces of silver’ 
(2 KX 6%). In Je 15 Samson says, ‘with the 
jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps.’ In the 
Heb. there is a fine alliteration, onda Won Wont 423 
‘with the jawbone of an ass a heap, two heaps,’ 
the word for ass and heap being the same. 

2. The she-ass (jinx dthén; ἡ ὄνος, ὄνος θήλεια ; 
asina, Arab. ’atdn) was Balaam’s mount (Nu 
9921-33), Saul went to search for the stray she- 
asses of his father Kish (1 8 9°). The Shunammite 
rode one (2 K 474), It has always been custom- 
ary to separate the females of the flocks and herds 
at times. David had an officer charged with the 
eare of the she-asses at such times (1 Ch 27%). 
It is said that the vigour of the stock of the Egyp. 
ass is maintained by tying the she-asses at the 
border of the deserts on either side of the Nile 
Valley, so that πῇ may receive the visits of the 
Asinus Onager, Pall., the original of the domestic 
ass of the East. 

3. The Heb. term ", ‘ayir 3 πῶλος 3 pullus asine ; 
Arab. jahsh, corresponds to four Eng. equivalents 
in the AV.—(1) Foal (Gn 32" 491%) ; (2) ass colt (Gn 
494, Jo 10% 12%); (3) young ass (Is 30%); (4) 
colt (Job 11%, Zec 9°). The Arab. equivalent of 
the Heb. ‘ayir is, as before said, jahsh, i.e. young 
ass, and not ‘ayir, which means the ass in general. 
The stupidity of the ass is proverbial in the East 
as well asin the West. The allusions to this qualit 
in the Bible are not, however, unequivocal (Is 1°, 
Pr 263), 

4. Two words are used in the Heb. for the wild 
ass—(1) xs, pere’ (Gn 1612, where Ishmael is called 
a wild ass man, Job 6° 1113 24° 395, Is 324, Jer 274, 
Hos 8°); (2) ty, ‘drédh (Job 39°, Dn 5, Chald. sry). 
We have no philological grounds for determining 
the species referred to, nor any certainty that the 
terms are more specific than their Eng. equivalents. 
The parallelism in Job 39° does not necessarily 
imply two species. The Arabs have a large 
number of names for the lion, the camel, the 
horse, the ass, and other familiar animals. ‘Tris- 
tram gives two species of wild asses as found in 
the deserts contiguous to Palestine, Asinus Onager, 
Pall., which he considers to be γα, and Asinus 
hemippus, St. Hil., which he regards as pere’. For 
neither of these specifications does he give any 
philological authority. It is safe te believe that 
the scriptural writers had no particular species in 
view, but the general characteristics of all known 
wild asses. G. E. Post. 


ASSAMIAS (B‘Accaplas, A‘Acapulas, AV Assanias). 
—One of twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels on the return to Jerus., 1 Es 856, 


ASSAPHIOTH (B ‘Accagelw, A ᾿Ασαφφιώθ, AV 
Azaphion), 1 Hs 5*.—His descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel among the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. Called Hassophereth (B ᾿Ασεφῆραθ, A 
᾿Ασεφόραθ), Ezr 2°; Sophereth, Neh 75 (BA 
Σαφάραθ, & -θι). H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ASSASSIN.—Used in RV of Ac 2188 as a transla- 
tion of the Greek σικάριος (AV ‘murderer’). St. 
Paul is said to have been mistaken by Lysias, the 
chief captain, for the EGypTIAN who had ‘led into 
the wilderness the 4000 men of the Assassins.’ 

According to Jos. there arose in Judea during 


the procuratorslup of Felix a body of men called 
σικάριοι. They were robbers, who carried under 
their garments a short sword, about the size of a 
Persian scimitar (ἀκινάκης), curved like a Roman 
sica, whence their name, which was of Latin 
origin. They used to commit their murders openly, 
and by day, mingling in the crowd at feasts. Their 
first conspicuous exploit was the murder—accord- 
ing to Josephus at the instigation of Felix—of 
Jonathan, son of Annas, who had been high priest 
(prob, in 55 or 56 A.D.). After this, men lived in 
constant dread of them. They were conspicuous 
under Felix, who sent troops against them, and 
at a later date they took a leading part in the 
Jewish War, and in the disturbances which led to 
it, being always amongst the most violent of the 
combatants. They held Masada, and from thence 
ia the country. Eventually some of them 

ispersed to Egypt and Cyrene, where, under the 
combined influence of want and fanaticism, they 
introduced a reign of terror. 

Josephus never definitely connects them with the 
EGYPTIAN (wh. see), as does St. Luke. 

Apart from the illustration afforded to the 
narrative of the Acts, the robbers and impostors 
who were so numerous at this time, illustrate the 
fanaticism, both religious and political, which 
culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 

LITERATURE.—Jos. Ant, XX. Vill. 6, 10, ix. 3; BJ m. xiii. 3, 
xvii. 6, rv. vil. 2, ix. 5, VU. viii. 1, 2, 4, 5, x. 1, 2; Schiirer, 
HJP 1. ii, 178 ff. A. C, HEADLAM. 


ASSAULT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


ASSAY is not found as subst. As verb it has 
two general meanings: 1. Zest, prove, of which the 
only example is in the Preface, 1611, ‘Toa. whether 
my talent... may be profitable in any measure 
to God’s Church.’ 2. Set oneself to do (more than 
merely attempt); so all the occurrences in AV: 
Dt 453 * Hath God 8.5 to go and take him a nation?’ 
Job 4? ‘If we a. to commune with thee’ (both 793) ; 
1S 17% * David girded his sword upon his armour 
(RV apparel), and he a® to go’ (5); Ac 9° ‘he 
a? to join himself to the disciples,’ 167 ‘ they a* to 
go into Bithynia,’ 2 Mac 2* (all wepdfw); He 11” 
‘which the Egyptians a'8 to do’ (πεῖραν λαβόντες). 
RV retains all these, and adds Ac 24° ‘who, more- 
over, 8.5 to profane the temple’ (πειράξω, AV ‘who 
also hath gone about to’); 267! ‘the Jews... ae 
to kill me’ (πειράομαι, AV ‘ went about to kill me’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ASSEMBLE, now almost entirely intrans., is 
trans., intrans., and reflex. in AV, as Mic 4° ‘In 
that day, saith the LonrD, will I a. her that halteth, 
and I will gather her that is driven away’; Dn 6" 
‘Then these men δὲ (RV ‘a together’), and found 
Daniel’; Nu 105 ‘all the assembly shall a. them- 
selves to thee’ (RV ‘gather themselves unto 
thee’), ‘A. together’ occurs as tr. of the same 
verbs without change of meaning; and even ‘a. 
together with,’ Ac 1* ‘and [Jesus] being a to. 
cether with them ’ (συναλιζόμενος, with αὐτοῖς under- 
stood; AYVm and RVm ‘eating with them’ after 
Vule. convcscens. The reference would then be 
to Lk 24, Jn 9112, where Jesus is spoken of as 
‘eating with’ the disciples. But this meaning of 
συναλίζω, as if derived from 4s, ‘salt,’ instead of 
ἁλής, ‘ crowded,’ is searcely made out). In He 10° 
‘not forsaking the a’ of yourselves together,’ the 
Gr. is a noun (émovvaywyy). ‘A. into’ is found 
Jer 214 1 will a. (RV ‘gather ἢ them into the 
midst of the city.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSEMBLY.—A. is employed in AV as the 
rendering of several Heb. words, the two most 


| important of which are 77y and >9p. The Revisers, 


however, have endeavoured (as they have them- 


ASSENT 


ASSURANCE 170 


selves explained in their Preface) ‘to preserve ἃ 
consistent distinction’ between the words ‘assembly’ 
and ‘congregation,’ ‘without aiming at absolute 
uniformity.’ This they have done by rendering 
Sop and its cognate verb by ‘assembly’ and 
‘assemble,’ retaining ‘congregation’ for my. This 
last is the older word of the two, denoting a 
gathering or assembly of any kind, whether for 
deliberative (as Gn 49°) or other purposes. Gradu- 
ally, however—mainly through the influence of 
Dt—?a7 assumed a more technical signification as 
denoting the Israelitish community, in whole or in 
part. Thus ma bap, Dt 23%, denotes the theo- 
cratie community. ‘The assembly’ par excellence 
is frequent in P in the sense just given, although 
not so characteristic of this document as the 
synonymous term ΠῚ}, which occurs over a hundred 
times in the technical sense of the theocratic 
community or congregation of the Exodus. It is 
doubtful if »1y occurs in any genuine pre-exilic 
text in this sense. See CONGREGATION. 


LITERATURE.—Moore, Judges, 201, crit. note; Giesebrecht in 
Stade’s Zeitschrift, i. 248f. On bap read Holzinger, ibid, ix. 105 1. 
On ἕννομος ἐκκλησία (Ac 1989), Ramsay in Aapos, 5th Ser. iii. 137 ff. 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 
ASSENT, the subst., in the archaic sense of 
accord or consent, occurs 2 Ch 18" ‘the words of 
the prophets declare good to the king with one a.’ 
(π5, KV ‘mouth’). δε Carlyle, Past and Present, 
‘Travelling with one a. on the broad way.’ The 
verb is found Ac 24° ‘the Jews also a!’ (TR συν- 
έθεντο, edd. συνεπέθεντο, RV ‘ joined in the charge’). 

J. HASTINGS. 
ASSESSOR.—An a. is one who sits beside a 
magistrate to act as his adviser. The word occurs 
only 1 Es 914 RV, ‘Mosollamus and Levis and 
Sabbateus were a® to them’ (συνεβράβευσαν αὐτοῖς, 
lit. ‘judged alongside of them’). The simple verb 
βραβεύω, ‘to act as umpire, arbitrate,’ occurs Col 3% 
‘Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts,’ RVm 
‘arbitrate’; see Meyer and Lightfoot, im loc. The 
compound καταβραβεύω is found Col 243° Let no man 
beguile (RV ‘rob’) you of your reward’; «.=‘to 
decide against one,’ and ‘to decide against one 

unjustly,’ hence ‘to rob.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSHOR. 


ASSHURIM (onwx).—An Arab tribe, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25%), whose 
identity cannot be traced. (Cf. Dillmann and 
Delhitzsch J/.c.). J. A. SELBIE. 


See ASSYRIA. 


ASSIDUOUS, only Wis 818 RV ‘in a. commun- 
ing with her is understanding’ (ἐν συγγυμνασίᾳ 
ὁμιλίας, 1.6. ‘in constant exercise of fellowship.’ 
The simple γυμνασία is used 1 Ti 48 σωματικὴ γ., 
‘bodily exercise’). J. HASTINGS. 


ASSIR (vox).—4. A son of Korah (Ex 6™, 1 Ch 
5”), 2 A son of Ebiasaph (1 Ch 633.3), 3. A son 
of Jeceniah (AV and RVm of 1 Ch 3"). It is 
prob., however, that RV correctly renders ‘Jeconiah 
the captive’ (8). See Oaf. Heb. Lex. s.v. 

J. A. SELBIE, 

ASSOCIATE.—Only Is 8°, and there reflex., ‘A. 

ourselves, O ye people.’ Heb. 34, not from πῃ ‘to 

e friendly,’ ‘combine together,’ as Targ., Vule., 
AV, etce.; but from pyr ‘to make a noise,’ RV 
‘Make an uproar’; though Del. prefers yy ‘ to be 
evil’; while Cheyne follows LXCX, γνῶτε (i.e. 32), 
‘take knowledge.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSOS ("Acoos), in the Roman province of Asia, 
was an ancient city on the 8. coast of the 
Troad, some miles E. of Cape Lectum ; the Aolic 
dialect was spoken in it; and it was said to be an 
AXolic colony. It was planted on a hill that rises 


with a long steep ascent from the water’s edge; 
and the natural strength was increased by walls, 
which still stand in wonderfully good preservation. 
The sculptures of the temple of Athena on the 
summit of the hill (most of which are now in Paris, 
the rest being in Constantinople and Boston, 
U.S.A.) are among the most important remains of 
archaie Gr. art. ‘The harbour of A., formed by an 
artificial mole, was situated at the foot of the hill 
on which the city stood ; and beside it now cluster 
the houses of the modern village Behram. This 
harbour gave the city considerable importance in 
the coasting trade of ancient times (Ac 20%), as is 
attested by its coinage, which begins early in the 
5th cent. (when the city was released from the 
Persian domination), and continues as late as A.D. 
235. ‘The importance of A. under the Pergamenian 
kings is shown by its re-foundation with the name 
Apollonia, a favourite Pergamenian name (Pliny, 
NH ν. 128). The trade of great part of the 38. 
Troad has passed through the harbour of A. 
at all periods of history. It was connected by 
a Roman road with Troas and the coast of the 
Troad generally, and the road from Troas to A. re- 
quired less time than the voyage round the long 
projection of Cape Lectum (Ac 20%). Wheat was 
extensively grown in the district, according to 
Strabo, p. 735; but valonia is the chief modern 
export. 


LITERATURE.—The best account of A. is by J. T. Clarke, Report 
on the Investigations at Assos, Boston 1882. Many inscriptions 
are published by Sterrett in Papers of American School at 


Athens, i. pp. 1-90. W. M. RAMSAY, 
ASSUR (2 Es 2°)=AssnurR, ASSYRIA. 


ASSURE, ASSURANCE.—Assure in the sense of 
pe confidence to,’ ‘confirm,’ is used in 1 Jn 3 
‘hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall a. our hearts before him?’ (πείθω, lit. ‘ per- 
suade’). Cf. 2 Ti 3 ‘Abide thou in the things 
which thou. . . hast been a® of? (mordw), and 
Ae 17% ‘We hath given assurance (πίστις) unto all 
men.’ Assurance is RV tr. of ὑπόστασις (AV ‘sub- 
stance’), Ile 111,a word of great importance in Gr. 
Rov osaany and Chr. theology, and which occurs in 

T 2Co 94, RV ‘confidence’; 11)* RV ‘confidence’ ; 
He 1? RV ‘substance’; 81:9 RV ‘ confidence.’ ‘Full 
a. is the tr. of wAnpodopla, Col 27, He 64 (nV 
‘fulness’), 10% (RV ‘ fulness’); but the same word 
is tr. ‘much a.’ in 1 Th 1% A. is found also 
Wis 68 ‘ thea. of incorruption ’ (GeBalwors apbapolus). 
Ci. Ae 16” ‘assuredly gathering’ (συμβίβαζοντες, 
RY ‘ concluding’). J. HASTINGS. 


ASSURANCE.—The religious and moral value 
of firm conviction is fully recognised in Scripture. 
It is the very aim and object of the divine message 
in whatever form it eomes to produceit. Without 
it there cannot be that peace and joy in the soul 
which constitute the highest blessing of religion, 
nor that inward strength which alone can fit man 
for moral conquest. The want of it makes the 
‘double-minded man,’ who is compared to the 
‘surge of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed’ 
(Ja 1%), Even in OT times it was realised, as shown 
in the beautiful description of Isaiah (3917), where 
for AV ‘quietness and assurance’ RV reads ‘ quict- 
ness and confidence,’ the original word denoting 
‘to hang upon something,’ hence fig. ‘to trust.’ 
A word by which St. Paul expresses this state of 
mind is πέπεισμαι, “1 am persuaded,’ whether le 
refers to the certainty of God’s love in Christ 
(Ro 833), or to that which he had committed to his 
Lord (2 Ti 113. The term, however, most fre- 
quently used for A. in NT and also in pairistic 
writers is πληροφορίαᾳ. From the fact that the 
cognate verb appears probably for the first time in 
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the LXX of Ec 84, where it is a tr® of the Heb. 
πῦρ, Cremer (Bib. Theol. Lex.) infers that it was 
of Alex. origin. It means ‘to be fully persuaded, 
to be fixed and firm’ (Ro 14°, Col 4"). The noun 
occurs in Col 27, πλ. τῆς συνέσεως, ‘full a. of 
understanding’; 1 Th 15 ἐν πλ. πολλῇ; He 6" mi. 
τῆς ἐλπίδος : He 10 wr. πίστεως. In the last two 
passages RV (also Westcott in loc.) renders mi. by 
the simpler word fulness rather than full assurance 
(as AV), ‘the full measure or development of hope,’ 
‘faith which has reached its mature vigour.’ 
A. STEWART. 


ASSURBANIPAL.—Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 
died in B.c. 668, while on his way to suppress a re- 
bellion in Egypt. Samas-sum-ukin (Σαοσδούχινος 
of Ptolemy), an illegitimate son, had been set over 
the province of Babylon. AsSurb&nipal was heir 
to the throne at Nineveh. A Heb. writing of the 
name is probably found in Ezr 4” 50x (Schrader, 
COT ii. 65; Delitzsch, Paradies, 329; contra, 
Halévy, Revue Hiudes Juiwes, ix. 12). His own 
¢uneiform annals and lettcrs give us an abundance 
of information regarding his long reign. His first 
expedition was the prosecution of the unfinished 
campaign of his father against the Ethiopian 
Tirhakah. This rebellious leader fled to Ethiopia 
only to await the withdrawal of the Assyr. forces. 
The native governors of the provinces, as Necho and 


Sarludari, were aroused by Tirhakah to form a 
coalition against foreign authority. But Assyria 
pounced down upon them, carried off prisoners, 
and drove Tirhakah back to his lair, where he 
died about B.c. 664. Egypt was again tranquil, 
though hiding a voleano. An invasion of Egypt 
by Tanfittamon (Assyr. Urdamani) precipitated tie 
last and decisive campaign of A. In B.c. 662 the 
Assyr. army fell upon Egypt, and drove Tantt- 
amon out of its bounds, captured and plundered 
Thebes, and carried off to Nineveh great booty. 
This concluded the sway of Ethiopia over the land 
of the thrifty Eeyptian. 

A.’s next expedition enveloped the E. coast of 
the Mediter, Sea, which rendered him submission. 
The king of Lydia, Janus-like, gave presents 
to A., and made a league with Tusamilki of Egypt. 
This combination succeeded finally in throwing 
Assyria out of Egypt. The country of Van next 
fell before the arms of A. Elam, which had for 
centuries stood as a pecr of its neighbours, fell at 
last, after several bloody battles continuing through 
a course of years, at the feet of the conqueror from 
Nineveh. His half-brother at Babylon, elated with 
flatteries and thirsting for independence, threw off 
the yoke of Nineveh. A. swept down upon Bab., 
overthrew the opposition, and captured the city. 
The seceding ruler, fearing the wrath of A., took 
refuge in his palace, and_burned it over his head (B.c. 
648). The secession of Samas-Sum-ukin is probably 
(Schrader COT ii. 53-59) but a hint at a general 
uprising against Assyria throughout the S.W., in 
which Manasseh of Judah was involved (2 Ch 
991), The Arabians likewise were forced to sub- 
mission, and A. was again lord of his empire. 

This great warrior was also an enthusiast in 
other occupations. With the help of Assur and 
Istar he was able to cope with and slay lions. 
One of his chief sports seems to have been fighting 
lions, either those which were wild in the forests or 
those which were loosed from cages for the purpose. 

But the most important feature of his career for 
us was his interest in literature. His library in 
Nineveh, which was uncovered by G. Smith, has 
preserved for us thousands of clay tablets, which 
were copied from older tablets in other libraries of 
his land. The topics treated are historical, ethical, 
hnguistic, religious, and many others—all pertain- 
ing to Assyria and Babylonia. 


As a builder, he was equal to his predecessors. 
The remains of his palace at Kouyunjik testify 
to the architectural ingenuity and taste of the 
monarch. In many cities of his empire he built 
beautiful temples to the gods, and adorned all with 
exquisite pieces of art. He laid every available 
source under tribute to his royal enterprises. 

As a ruler and warrior, as a builder, as a littera- 
teur, he is well deserving the title given him in 
Ezr 4 The last years of his reign are compara- 
tively wrapped in obscurity. 

LITERATURE.—In the original, G. Smith, Hist. of Assurb., 
original and interlinear tr. 1871; As. Disc. Ὁ. 317 ff.; Rawlinson, 
West. Asiatic Inscrip. ii. 17-27, 30~34, v. 1-10, ili. 28, 35-38, iv.2 
45-47; S. A. Smith, Keilschrifttexte Asurb. Heften ii. und iii. 


In tr. RP vol. i. Ist series, Ὁ. 55f.; Heilinsch. Bibliot. ii. pp. 
152-269; S. A. Smith, Keilschrifitezte Asurb. Heft. i. 
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ASSWAGE (so AV, after the common, though 
not invariable, spelling of the 16th to 18th cent., 
RV ‘assuage’) is used trans. Job 165°, Sir 186 
‘shall not the dew a. the heat?’; and intrans, 
Gn 8} ‘the waters a*.’ J. HASTINGS, 


ASSYRIA (#s).— 
i, Natural Features and Civilization. 
ii, History. 
1. Sources. 
2. Chronology. 
3. Annals of the Kings. 
ili. Literature. 

A. is the country, famed in antiquity, on the east 
of the middle Tigris between 35° and 37° N. lat. 
The only town on the west of the Tigris on the 
Mesopotamian tableland, was the old capital of 
the kingdom, Assur, from which the whole land 
takes its name. Its northern boundary is formed 
by the wilds of the Armenian-Kurdish mountains, 
in which the Tigris rises, and through which it 
flows till it enters the plain near Nineveh, over 
against the town which is now called Mosul. 
On the east it is bounded by the ranges of 
Zagros, which derive their name from the Assyrian 
zakru, ‘pointed, high.’ These ranges form a 
continuation of the Armenian mountains, and 
reach as faras Elam. They are the source of the 
great and little Zab, which flow into the valley 
of the Tigris. Of the other tributaries of the 
Tigris the Khusur may be mentioned (the Khéser, 
Khosr-Su of to-day), which empties itself into the 
Tigris between the ruin-mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Nebi-yunus, and thus flows right through the 
midst of ancient Nineveh. Ancient Assyria ex- 
tended in later times beyond these narrow 
boundarics ; on the north-west to the left source of 
the Tigris, the Subnat (now Sebbeneh-Su) ; on the 
west to Khabur and Belikh, two well-known 
tributaries of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia ; 
and on the south to the Radfnu and Turnat, 
tributaries of the Tigris—one of which is to be 
identified with the modern DiyAla. ; 

The Climate of Assyria—as we might imagine 
from its comparatively northern situation—may be 
said to be really very temperate. The general 
nature of the country is preponderatingly moun- 
tainous. Only the capitals were situated on the 
Tigris in the valley, ¢.g. ancient Assur, Nineveh, 
and Kalakh (Calah Gn 10”). The new royal 
residence built by Sargon, Dur-Sarrukin (Sargon’s 
castle), the modern Khorsabad, was situated to 
the north of Nineveh, just at the foot of the 
mountains; while the well-known city of Istar, the 
market-town Arbela (Arbailu, t.e. Town of the 
Four Gods—now called Erbil), together with the 
great military place to the south-west of it, Kakzs 


(modern Schemamek), et¢., were situated in the 


higher parts of Assyria. : 
With regard to the Flora of Assyria, the slopes 
of the last-mentioned mountain districts were 
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covered with oak, plane, and wild pine trees ; while 
on the plain proper, besides abundance of nuts, fig 
and olive trees flourished, together with the vine 
lant. These last were originally unknown to the 
Zast-Scmitie districts, and were first imported by 
the Assyrian kings from Syria. Agriculture was 
eonfined mainly to the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
hemp, and millet. 

The Fauna was formerly far more varied than 
it is to-day, as the pictures on the monuments 
and the statements in the inscriptions prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In addition to 
hares, roes, stags, and mountain goats, lions and 
wild oxen (rimu, Heb. ré’ém) were found in great 
numbers—the former in the tall reed plantations on 
the banks of the Tigris, the latter in the mountain 
districts, the happy hunting - grounds of the 
Assyrians. Magnificent horses — the famous 
Assyrian ehargers, which were probably of the 
Medo-Elamite type—and cattle, goats, and sheep 
pastured on the slopes; while wild asses and camels 
are known only in later times, through the 
Assyrian incursions into the Syro-Arabian desert. 
The culture of bees was also actively carried on. 
Of domestic animals, the dog may be mentioned ; 
of wild beasts, the panther, the wolf, the bear, and 
some others. 

With regard to kinds of stone—alabaster (pil1), 
which was employed for the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
was found on the left bank of the Tigrisin abundance. 
Of metals—iron, copper, and lead were found in any 
quantity in the Tiyari mountains near Nineveh. 

Not only is Assyria far more rugged by 
nature than Babylonia, which is much more 
southerly and lies nearer the sea, but the in- 
habitants of the two countries differed in character, 
the Assyrians being of a much more powerful and 
rugged type than their Babylonian brothers, in 
spite of the fact of their common Semitic origin 
and speech. The Babylonians have been very 
appropriately called the Greeks, and the Assyrians 
the Romans of the ancient East. Especially 
striking is the resemblance between the Assyrian 
type of face, as it appears in pictorial representa- 
tions on the monuments, and the features which 
we meet with to-day in the majority of Jews; 
while the pictures of the Babylonian kings suggest 
no such associations to our minds. The ancient 
Assyrians had purer Semitic blood in their veins 
than the Babylonians, for the latter in very 
early times show traces of an admixture of other 
races. The best authorities advocate the view 
implied in the table of races in Gn 10, whieh 
reekons only Assur and Aram (not Babel or 
Shinar) among the sons of Shem. In proof of this, 
v." may be cited (‘out of that land,’ viz. Shinar or 
Babylonia, ‘he [i.e. Nimrod] went forth into 
Assyria and builded Nineveh,’ etc.), a statement 
which is confirmed by the monuments. As Assyria 
was originally only an offshoot fron: Babylonia, its 
language—at any rate the language of its litera- 
ture, which is the only one known to us—is also 
Babylonian. The writings themselves, as well as 
the art and science, bear the clearest witness that 
they are equally dependent upon the motherland of 
Babylonia. It is noteworthy that while the oldest 
Assyrian inscriptions exhibit most clearly the old 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, after the time of 
Tiglath-pileser I. (6. B.c. 1100) they evolved a style 
of writing which fell back upon what can be proved 
to be a debased form of Babylonian writing, 
which previously existed only in North Mesopo- 
tamia. Hence there arose, in distinetion from the 
new Bab. writing, a special form of new Assyr., 
in which were written most of the Assyr. royal 
inscriptions, and, above all, the many clay tablets 
of the Assyr. court libraries, up to the time of 
Assurbanipal. 

VOL. I.—I2 


The Assyrian Religion, too, is essentially the 
saine as the Dabylonian, with some modifications. 
When, for instance, on the so-called Black Obelisk 
of Shalimaneser 11, (8.C. 859-825) mention is made 
of the following gods: Asur, Anu, Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Ramman, Samas, Merodach, Nindar (or Ninib), 
Nergal, Nusku, Belit, and Istar, this list is 
identical with the Babylonian Pantheon (sec BABy- 
LONIA), with the exception of the god Asur, who 
heads the list, but 15 entirely wanting to the 
Babylonians. This Asur, the chief god of Assyria, 
was originally only a differentiation of Anu, or the 
god of heaven. His name An-sar, which after- 
wards became Assar, Assur, Asur, ‘Host of 
Heaven,’ appears in the Bab. eosmogony, but plays 
in the Bab. religion a far less important part. 
Probably on account of the similarity of sound 
between the name of the god and the name of the 
country Assur (originally Asur, from the Sumerian 
A-usar ‘water plain’), the originally more abstract 
god of heaven, Asur, was exalted to the highest 
place and became king of the gods. Special reverence 
was also paid to the storm god Ttamman, who in 
the most ancient times cannot be very clearly dis- 
tinguished from the god of the air, In-lilla or Bel. 
Assur and Ramman, therefore, held a similar place 
in Assyria to Anu and Bel, who were the two chief 
divinities of the old Babylonians. Jl urther, we 
find an Istar of Nineveh, an Istar of Arbela, and 
an Istar of Kitmur, the two former being goddesses 
of war, while the latter appears to be a goddess of 
love; and finally, two masculine divinities of hunting 
and war, Nindar (Nin-ib) and Nergal. Proper 
names, especially those of the kings, always serve 
as a test which enables us to determine the 
amount of favour meted out to the diflerent 
divinities. Here we meet most frequently with 
Assur and Ramman (=Bel, cf. RammAén-nirdrt, 
‘Ramman is my help,’ with Bel-nirari). 

In the case of the word Shalman-asarid (Shal- 
maneser), the name Shalm4n appears to be a 
cognomen of the god Nindar. The latter the 
Assyrians preferred to call Asharid Ildni, ‘ Prince 
of the gods.’ The pronunciation Adar instead of 
Nindar (written Nin-ib) has no foundation to rest on. 

While in Babylonia, the mother country of 
Assyria, the priests were always more powerful 
than the kings, in Assyria the king himself was 
also chief priest, and upon him the priesthood was 
completely dependent. Primarily, however, the 
king of Assyria was a general. The army always 
played the chief réle in Assyria. The king was 
also the chief judge. All his subjects might come 
direct to him with their petitions and suits, whieh 
were always decided with the strictest impartiality 
and in aecordance with the provisions of the 
laws, to which the king himself always bowed. 
Flence disobedience and rebellion were severely 
punished, as all the enemies of the king were 
regarded as rebels against Assyria as well. In the 
treatment of captives and prisoners the Assyrians 
displayed an inhumanity which we rightly regard 
as revolting. The court, as the political power of 
the nation increased, became ever more and more 
magnificent. 

In Architecture, again, the Assyrians seem, in 
course of time, to have surpassed their original 
teachers, the Babylonians. It is characteristic of 
the Assyrians, that far more magnificence and 
wealth were expended on the palaces than on the 
temples. For although the kings in their inserip- 
tions never omit to lay due emphasis on the 
temples which they built, yet, as a matter of fact, 
the excavations (see below) have brought to ight 
the remains of far more palaces than temples. The 
statues of the kings, like those of the gods, were 
made with great skill and care, but pre-eminence was 
reached by the Assyrian artists in bas-relief, with 
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which the walls of the palaces were adorned. The 
older specimens are rather stiff and clumsy; but the 
productions of the age of Sargon and Sennacherib 
show a very marked improvement, and the 
highest’ perfection was reached in the reign of 
Assurbanipal. The British Museum affords the 
best opportunity for admiring the war scenes, the 
triumphal processions, the pictures of private life, 
and especially the realistic hunting pictures, 
which form the masterpieces of the Assyrian 
artist. But the impulse to this development of 
Assyrian art will probably have come from with- 
out. With the increasing growth of the Assyrian 
empire, immense treasures of merchandise and art 
poured into Nineveh and Kalakh (cf. Nah 2°) from 
the newly-conquered provinces; and these import- 
ations stand in direct relation to the refinement 
that took place in the taste for art. 

In Literature the Assyrians entirely followed 
Bab. models, as, to take a single illustration, the 
prayer of Assur-nazir-pal 11. (6. B.C. 1050) to the 
goddess Istar proves. In most cases they con- 
tented themselves with simply copying out Baby- 
lonian literature. But in this way they did us a 
greater service than if they had composed 100 or 
1000 poetical imitations of a second-rate char- 
acter. For it is owing entirely to the activity of 
the Assyrians as collectors of books, and espeeially 
of Assurbanipal, the Maecenas of literature, that 
the bulk of Bab. literature has been preserved for 
us. In scientific literature too—astronomy, mathe- 
maties, medicine, grammar, lexicography—all alike 
were simply copies of Bab. originals. It was only 
in practical mechanies that the Assyrians advanced 
beyond their Bab. masters, as can be proved from 
the process they adopted for transporting the 
colossal images of bulls, as it is depicted on the 
bas-rehefs. In this connexion brief reference may 
also be made to the convex lenses found in 
Nimroud, used perhaps for the purpose of magni- 
fying the writing on the clay tablets, whieh was 
often very minute. 

As far as Agriculture is concerned, Assyria was 
not, owing to its more northern aspect, the rich 
corn-bearing land that Babylonia was; but all the 
more on this account efforts were made on the part 
of the kings, by the construction of canals and 
weirs, to increase the fertility of the soil. The 
water needed for the land, which was supplied in 
such abundance by the mountain streams, was in 
this way properly regulated and distributed. 

HIsToRY or AssyRIA.—Thanks entirely to the 
excavations of the ruins of the old cities, especially 
Nineveh and Kalakh, the history of Assyria from 
its earliest beginnings, c. 2000 B.c., to the fall of 
Nineveh, can be set forth with great detail and 
exactness. The great number of inscriptions * 
which have been brought to light puts us in the 

osition of being able to write an uninterrupted 
ustory of the Assyr. empire for many centuries. 
In these Discoveries the palm belongs without 
doubt to Englishmen—especially to Sir Austin 
Henry Layard (d. 1894) and Hormuzd Rassam. 

It was Claudius James Rich who first discovered 
the ruins of Nineveh, and drew the attention of 
investigators to this city, which is of such import- 
ance to antiquarians. After visiting Mosul three 
times (the first visit being paid in 1811), and super- 
ficially examining the rubbish-mound which is to 
be found on the opposite bank of the Tigris, he 
resolved in the year 1820 to make a thorough 
examination of it, the results of which were 
published sixteen years later (1836), in accordance 
with the terms of his will. The scanty remains of 


* With regard to the decipherment of these inscriptions, 
without which they would remain a dead mags, see the article 
on the subject in Hommel, Greschichte Bab. u. Assyr. Of. the 
\iterature of the subject at the end of this article. 


sculptures and inscribed stones brought by him to 
Europe formed the basis of the Assyrian collection 
in the British Museum, which has since become so 
splendid, and confirmed the conjecture made by 
Joseph Hager in 1801, that the same cuneiform 
writing which had been found in Babylon at the 
end of the previous century was the foundation of 
the culture of the Assyrian world-empire. New 
paths of rich promise were thus pointed out to 
Oriental archeology. 

The excavations of the Frenchman P. £. Botta, 
1843-45, at Khorsabad, a village five miles to the 
north of Nineveh, and, above all, of the English- 
man Austin Henry Layard at Nimroud, the site 
of aneient Kalakh (end of 1845 to middle of 1847), 
and at Kouyunjik, ancient Nineveh (1849-51), 
brought to light a whole series of Assyr. palaees 
and a multitude of seulptures and inscriptions, 
after a slumber of 2500 years. It was Layard whe 
urged Botta to persevere with his excavations, 
which at first were fruitless; and some years 
afterwards, when Layard himself commenced to 
exeavate, lie found in the consul, Hormuzd Rassam, 
an indefatigable helper—a fact which was first 
clearly recognised and duly acknowledged some 
ten years later. At Khorsabad, Botta had the 
good fortune to lay bare the first Assyr. palace, 
whieh had been built by king Sargon (Is 204, 
Dur-Sarrukin (castle of Sargon), the bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions of which now embellish the Louvre in 
Paris; while Layard, in Nimroud and Kouyunjik, 
excavated no fewer than five great palaces, of 
which the antiquities were brought to the British 
Museum. By this stroke of good fortune the 
greater part of the famous clay tablets of the 
library of king Sardanapalus (Assurbanipal) now 
came to light. 

Additions were made in the following years to 
these discoveries of Botta and Layard by the 
after-gleanines of Rassam, from 1851-54, in Kou- 

unjik, and of the French architect Victor Place in 
<horsabad. In 1854 Rassain excavated the North 
Palace of Assurbanipal, and by this stroke of 
fortune discovered a fresh portion of the library 
mentioned above. 

During the next decades Assyr. excavation was 
at a standstill; but, to make up for this, the first 
three volumes ef the great work on Assyr. inscrip- 
tions, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 
(1861, 1866, 1870), were published during that 
period by Henry Rawlinson, Edwin Norris, and 
George Smith. This book was preceded by a 
volume of Assyr. inscriptions, edited by Layard, 
1861, a work which, it must be admitted, was 
not nearly so accurate as that of Rawlinson. 
To this period also belongs the preliminary settle- 
ment of the grand problem of deciphlerment inaugu- 
rated by Rawlinson, Hincks, and Oppert. 

In the years 1873 and 1874 the excavations 
in Nineveh were resumed, the unfortunate 
George Smith, who died of fever in Aleppo on 
Aug. 19, 1875, making two journeys of investiga- 
tion, which produced rich results. Amongst many 
other finds, this enthusiastic and gifted young 
investigator discovered a number of clay tablets 
belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, amongst 
them being the Bab. account of the Flood and 
other allied mythological texts (see BABYLONIA). 
These discoveries won for him a celebrity and 
popularity such as few others have attained. 

The work which had been resumed by Smith, 
and which was unfortunately cut short by his pre- 
mature death, was continued by the veteran 
Hormuzd Rassam in a further expedition in the 
years 1877-78, from which lhe came back with 
far richer spoil than even G. Smith’s. Mention 
must here be made of the discoveries of a temple 
in Nimroud, the famous bronze gateway of Bala- 
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wat, with its seulptures dating from the 9th cent. 
B.C. (see below, under Shalmaneser II.), and 1400 
more tablets from the library of Assurbanipal, not 
to speak of the ‘finds’ on Bab. ground made in 
1878-79 and 1880-81. Sinee then no further 
systematic excavations have been organised in 
Assyria, but every year some fresh Asgsyr. relics 
are brought to England through the agents of the 
British Museum. 

Several Assyr. monuments and inscriptions have 
also come to light outside Assyria. To this 
class belong, first of all, the statues of the Assyr. 
kines found at Nahr el-Kelb, or Dog River, two 
leagues north of Beirut; next, some inscriptions 
of the kings found in the district at the source 
ef the Tigris, and in the ruins of Kurkh, 20 
miles beyond Diarbekr ; and, above all, the tablets, 
dating from B.C. 1500, discovered about the end of 
1887 at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt. Among 
these were the letters written in cuneiform charac- 
ters and directed to the Pharaohs Amenhotep III. 
and Iv., the greater number of which are now in 
the Berlin Museum, though a good many are in 
the British Museum, and a few in Cairo. The 
last included a letter written by the Assyr. king 
Assur-uballit to Amenhotep Iv. It may be here 
remarked that the letters of the kings of Mitanni 
(on the middle Euphrates), which belong to the 
Tel el-Amarna find, are also written in Assyr. 
cuneiform characters, as is the case with the so- 
called Van inscriptions of the Armenian kings, 
which belong to a later time, B.c. 800. Assyr. 
inscriptions have also been found in Cappadocia, 
which probably date about B.c. 2000, but unfor- 
tunately they do not contain the names of any 
kings. 

Finally, a short account must be given of the 
valuable find some years ago—also made outside 
Assyria—in Zinjirli near Mar‘ash, on the borders 
of Cilicia and Syria, by the Oriental ethnologist 
Felix von Luschan. After the discovery by L. Ross 
in 1845 of a stele of Sargon in Cyprus, Lusehan 
found in the neighbourhood of Zinjirli (the Assyr. 
vassal state of Sam’al) a monument of the Assyr. 
king Esarhaddon, with a full inscription, besides 
eighteen Hittite sculptures and three old Aramaic 
inscriptions. Both the monument of Sargon and 
that of Esarhaddon are in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, which also contains the many relics dug 
up in Zinjirli. 

The excavations just described have brought to 
light Assyr. inscriptions which constitute our 
primary sources for Assyr. history. These sources 
are most copious, being composed not only of annals 
and the so-called votive inscriptions which form the 
most important element, but also of decrees, letters, 
reports, sale-contracts, ete. Chronicles too, which 
form the first beginnings of real historiography, 
were discovered, While the inscriptions of the 
kings were written either on the walls of the palaces 
or on Obelisks and monoliths, or even on the sides 
of rocks, the chronicles were found in the Assyr. 
Nibraries. The two most complete works that 
have come down to us are: (1) the so-called Syn- 
ehronistie History of Babylonia and Assyria, from 
c. B.C. 1400-800, in which there is unfortunately a 
creat gap between B.c. 1050-900; and (2) the 
Babylonian Chronicle, which covers the time from 
Nabonassar to Assurbanipal (744-668). Since 
sabylonia all through this period was subject to 
the supremacy of Assyria, the last-mentioned 
document, which is of paramount importance, 
affords far more valuable contributions towards 
Assyrian than towards Babylonian history. Most 
welcome light is also thrown on Assyrian history 
by other Babylonian documents, of which we may 
mention a long inscription, which has been brought 
to Constantinople, of the Babylonian king Nabo- 


nidus, dealing with the invasions of Assyria by 
the Medes. 

Second in importance as sources for the history 
of Assyria come the books of the Kings of Israel, 
which form a most valuable compleinent to the 
official account of the Assyr. kings, the latter 
being sometimes a little coloured and not always 
absolutely true to fact. Furthermore, we have the 
Prophetic Literature of the OT, which is in many 
respects more important for our subject than the 
historical records. Last of all may be mentioned 
the records of the Classical Historians, which, how- 
ever, with the single exception of the famous Canon 
of Ptolemy, as it is called, are of very little use. 

This table of rulers, which begins with Nabon- 
assar, B.C. 747, brings us to the question of Chron- 
ology. It contains the lst of Bab. kings (including 
also the Assyrians Poros [Puru, Tiglath-pileser], 
Sargon,and Esarhaddon), with accurate particulars 
of the dates of their reigns, down to Nabonidus. 
Then it gives their Achzemenideean successors down 
to Alexander the Great, and ends with the rulers 
of Egypt (the Ptolemies and the Romans). The 
Canon of Ptolemy was appended to the well-known 
astronomical work of Claudius Ptolemzeus, as a 
commentary (based on Bab. and Alex. computa- 
tions) upon the eclipses of the sun and moon 
alleged to have been seen; and consequently 
it bears within itself the guarantee of its trust- 
worthiness. Thestatements of the Bab. Chronicle 
and the many chronological notes on Assyr. and 
Bab. inseriptions were confirmed by it, and, con- 
versely, confirmeditsaccuracy. Italsofurnished the 
key for determining the chronology of the inost im- 
portant Assyr.chronological document, the Zyonym 
Canon, found in the library of Assurbanipal. 

From 8.¢. 900 to 667 (that is, to the time of 
Assurbanipal) these incomparable and invaluable 
lists give year by year the chief officers of state, 
and always make a special point of noting the 
accession of every new king tothe throne. After 
the time of Samsi-Ramman IV. (B.C. 824-812) this 
list is further supplemented by the contents of 
the so-called ‘ List of Expeditions’ (extending to 
B.O. 700), in which, opposite to every name, there is 
a short notice of the different campaigns carried 
out in each year. But it was by the help of the 
Canon of Ptolemy that we were first able to bind 
the Eponym Canon together in chronological order 
from beginning to end, and thus establish the 
fact that the first oflicer mentioned in it, Assur- 
dan, belongs to the year B.C. 902, the last, Gabbaru, 
to b.c. 667. It is therefore possible to fix the 
exact dates of the reigns of all the Assyr. kings 
who fall within this period, from Rammén-niraéri 
11. to the accession of Assurbanipal. 

The earlicr epochs, also, can be dated from these 
fixed points, at any rate partially and approxi- 
mately. The rulers of Assyria have left us some 
special chronological notes in their inscriptions 
which refer to kings who lived long before them. 

(a) Sennacherib relates that the Bab. king 
Marduk - nadin-akhi carried off to Babylon, at 
the time when Tiglath- pileser I. was king of 
Assyria, two images of gods, which he himself, 
418 years later, had brought back. It is ciear, 
therefore, since this statement belongs to the 
year of the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
viz. B.C. 689, that the year B.C. 1107 may be 
definitely fixed as a certain date in the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser I. (ες. B.c. 1120-1100 ?). 

(6) The same Sennacherib remarks, on another 
| occasion, that he recognised amongst the Bab. 
| treasures a seal of Tuklat-Nindar, the son of 
| Shalmaneser 1., which had been taken to Babylon 
, 600 years before. This fixes the reign of Tuklat- 
| Nindar somewhere about B.C. 1300 (more exactly 
| 1289). We must take into consideration, how- 
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if necessary, stand for 560, or even 550; in this 
latter case, we should have the average date of 
B.C. 1250. 

(c) Finally, Tiglath-pileser 1., whose date is 
approximately fixed by consideration (a), says 
that, 60 years before, his great-crandiather, the 
long-lived Assur-dan, pulled down a temple which 
had fallen into ruins, and evidently had not 
finished rebuilding it when death overtook him. 
Thus Assur-dan died somewhere about B.c. 1175. 

(α) The same Tiglath-pileser, in the same 
passage, had previously remarked that the temple 
in question was built by the old high- priest 
Samsi-Ramman, son of Ismi-Dagan, 641 years 
before. The date of Samsi-Ramman is therefore 
fixed about B.c. 1815. 

A series of specially important dates for Bab. 
chronology is to be found in the inscriptions of 
the Bab. king Nabonidus (B.C. 555-539). (See 
BABYLONIA.) We possess also a list of the 
kings of Babylon, which unfortunately is not 
quite complete, beginning ¢. 2000 B.C., as well 
as theso-called ‘Synchronistic History’ (see above), 
which gives side by side a complete enumeration 
of the kings of Babylon and their Assyr. con- 
temporaries. From these sources we secure, 
although indirectly, some fresh basal points for 
Assyr. chronology. 

Finally, we conclude, from some astronomical 
notices in Egyp. inscriptions, that Tahutmes 11. 
reioned from 1503-1449, and further obtain B.C. 
1400 as the date of the death of Amenhotep Itt. 
and the accession of Amenhotep Iv. Thus the 
date of both these kings, with their Bab. and Assyr. 
contemporaries, is approximately fixed (see above, 
on the discoveries at ‘Tel el-Amarna). 

The first beginnings of Assyrian History will 
probably always remain veiled in darkness. That 
the Assyrian state was originally an offshoot from 
Babylonia may be regarded as certain from its 
writing, language, and religion, as well as from 
the witness, by no means to be despised, of Heb. 
tradition (Gn 1011), which confirms this inference, 
and which is itself of Bab. origin. It is certain, 
too, that the oldest rulers of Assyria known to us 
styled themselves ‘ priests (Sumerian, pa - Ze - δὲ; 
Assyr. issaku) of the god Assur.’ Besides the 
two priest-kings mentioned in the chronology, 
viz. Samsi-Rammaén * and his father Ismi-Dagan,*t 
we know of others whose tablets have come down 
to us, viz. a certain /risu and his father Khallu, 
as well as of a second Samsi-fiammdn and his 
father Igur- (or Bel-) kankapu. Ἔ 

It is noticeable that the title ‘ Patesi’ is not 
bestowed on the last-named, so that it looks as if 
he or his son Samsi-Rammé&n was the first founder 
of the Assyr. state. In that case we must, of 
course, place this Samsi-Ramm4n before B.c. 1816, 
probably about B.c. 1850 or even B.c. 1900. On 
the other hand, the later king, Rammén-nirari 
It. (c. B.c. 800) calls himself ‘the descendant of 
the old king Bel-kapkapu, who ruled even before 
the primitive period of the reign of the Sulili.’ 
Finally, Esarhaddon, grandson of the usurper 
Sargon, claims to be ‘the perpetual descendant 
of Bel-bani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria,’ By 
this Bel-baniis probably meant one of the kings 
who sat on the Assyr. throne during the period 
between 8B.c. 1800 and 1500. It was during this 
period that the rulers of Assyria assumed the 
official title ‘ King of Assur,’ instead of the old 
title ‘ Patesi.? About B.c. 1800 we find in Assyria 


* J.e, ‘my sun is Ramman’ (Bel). 
¢ Z.e. ‘Dagan heard.’ Dagan is another name for Bel. An 
old Bab. king of Nisin bore the same name. : 
1.6. ‘Bel is mighty.’ Igur (Ocean of Heaven) is another 
name for the god Bel. 


the arrangement by which the year (immu) was 


_(‘ Assur is lord of his people’). 
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called after the chief officer of state ; and even at 
that time Assyria, which, owing to the position of 
its old capital Assur on the west bank of the 
Tigris, had begun to gravitate unduly towards 
the north-west, must have cultivated commercial 
relations with Cappadocia. Only on this supposi- 
tion can we account for the fact that a considerable 
number of Assyr. contract-tablets, containing lists 
of contracts in ancient writing, which belong to 
this period, have been discovered in Cappadocia. 
We may also infer that the intermediate territory, 
especially Mesopotamia and Harran, was probably 
at times under Assyr. rule, or, at any rate, Assyr. 
influence. 

To the period when the Assyrian rulers bore 
the title ‘ Patesi’ probably belong most of the 
half - mythological, half - historical narratives 
which have been preserved for us in the Assyrian 
libraries. In one of these a description of the 
building of temples in Sirgulla, Nippur, and 
Nisin is followed by an account ‘of terrible 
wars, and a famine so fearful that brothers ate 
one another, and parents sold their children for 
gold, and the treasures of Babylon were carried 
to the land of Su, the king of Babylon 
allowing the treasures of his own palace to be 
handed over to the prince of Assur.’ It is of 
some importance that in this text the ruler is 
called, not ‘king,’ but ‘ prince’ (rub) of Assur 
at that time. The so-called ‘Legends of the 
Plague-Demon’ (see BABYLONIA) seem to refer to 
the same events. The inhabitants of Su, the 
wild Suteans, who at that time possessed the 
sreater part of Assyria, and a part of Mesopotamia 
as well, are proved to have been the originators 
of the fcarful devastations in Babylonia; and it 
appears from the same text, that not the Suteeans, 
but the Elamites, those old foes of Babylon and 
Assur, were the instigators. Finally, the dis- 
astrous wars were diverted from the territories of 
the Euphrates and Tigris to the west, from which 
we may surmise that the predatory Sutzans poured 
also over a part of Syria and Palestine. As a 
matter of fact, some centuries later, in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, the Sutzans are mentioned as the 
enemies of the Phen. town Gebal (Byblos), In 
the Egyp. inscriptions of the New Kingdom 
(somewhere about B.c. 1600) a similar name (Sete) 
proves that the Asiatics in general, and more 
particularly the Asiatic hunting tribes, as well as 
the Bedawin of the Syro-Arabian desert, ex- 
tended their marauding expeditions at that time, 
just as they do to-day, to Palestine and Pheenicia, 
on the one side, and beyond Mesopotamia and the 
territory to the east of the Tigris, on the other. 

Accurate and uninterrupted knowledge of Assyr. 
history begins about the year B.C. 1500. Possibly, 
however, the two kings Assur-nirdri and Nabu- 
dan belong to the previous centuries, which as far 
as our knowledge is concerned are complete blanks. 
All that we know about these kings is that they 
were contemporaries of a king—about whom also 
we know nothing—Ramman-musheshir of Kar- 
dunias (2.6. of Babylon, at the time of the Kassite 
rulers). From B.c. 1500 to B.c. 1480 Asur-bel- 
nishé-shu, who was contemporaneous with the Bab. 
Kara-indash, and Puzur-Assur, the contemporary 
of Burnaburias I., ruled over Assyria. The Syn- 
chronistic History relates that they settled the 
boundaries between Babylonia and Assyria. Wedo 
not know whether Puzur-Assur (‘ security of the 
cod Assur’) was the direct successor, or, as is 
possible, the grandson of Asur - bel - nishé - shu 
It must have been 
one of these kings, however, who sent presents to 
the powerful Pharaoh Tsahutmes 111. (B.c. 1504- 


. 1450) in token of his allegiance, as was also done by 
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the kings of Mifannt and Sangar (West and East 
Mesopotamia) and the king of Arrapach (east of 
Assyria, in the mountainous district, at the source 
of the lower Zab). The presents of the king of 
Assyria and those of his nearest neighbours stand 
out pre-eminently on the Bab. Blue Stone (lapis- 
lazali, Assyr. wknd) which has been brought from 
Mt. Bikni in Media. 

From Asur-nadin-akhi (c. B.c. 1430) to the year 
B.C. 1050 we possess an absolutely complete series 
of the kings—the son as a rule succeeding his 
father. Almost all these rulers are to be found 
mentioned on the inscriptions, and the ‘ Synchron- 
istic History’ gives us further information about 
inost of them. We can with perfect certainty, 
therefore, draw out the following list :— 


Assyria. Babylon. 


Assur-nddin-akhi. Kurigalzu J. (Ὁ) 
Asur-uballit, son ofabove Burnaburias 7]. 


(ec. B.C, 1400). Karakhardas, 
Kadashman-kharot. 
Bel-nirdri, son of above. Kurigalzu IT. 


Pudu-ilu, son of above. ἣν 
famman-nirdadri I., son Nazi-maraddash. 
of above. 
Shalinaneser £., son of Kadashman-turgu. 
above, 
Kadashman-burias. 
(probably also) Shagarakti-shuriash. 


χ τῶν Lbéia 
Tuklati-Nindar, son of Tnbérash 
above. to 
Ramman-shum-uzur. 


Assur-nazir-pul JI., son Ramman-shum-uwzur. 
of above. 
Bel-kudur-uzur. 
Nindar-pat-isharra (prob- 
ably son of above). 
Assur-dan, son of above 
(d. ¢. B.c. 1170). 
Mutakku-Nusku, son of 
above (reigned till e. 


Zamamea-shum-idina, 6. 
B.C. 1180. 


1150). 
Assur-rish-ishi, son of Nabu-kudur-uzur I., 6. 
above. B.O. 1145-1122. 


Tuklat-pal-isharra LI. Marduk-nddin-akhi. 


(Tiglath - pileser), son 


of above. 
Assur-bel-kala, son of Marduk-shapik-zirim. 
above. Ranman-pal-idina. 
Samsi-Rammdan, brother 
of above. 


Assur-nazir-pai II., son 
cf above (6. B.C. 1050). 


While at the beginning of this period (6. B.c. 
1400) Babylonia had still the supremacy in the 
Euphrates and Tigris districts, and aspiring Assyria 
possessed in Mitannt a powerful and dangerous 
rival, in a few centuries the picture was totally 
changed. As early as the reign of Lamman- 
niréri 1., who has given us the first long royal 
inscription that we possess, Assyria commenced the 
upward march which was afterwards so steadily 
maintained, and the campaigns of Tiglath- 
pileser 1. laid the foundation of the great world- 
empire which Assyria became in later times. 

Assur-ubaliit* I. is well known to us from 
a letter which he wrote to the Pharaoh Amen- 
jrotep (Amenophis) Iv. expressing his allegiance 
to him, in which he deseribes himself as the son 
of Assur-nadin-akhi. He is also distineuished for 


lis energetic attempt to secure, by family relation. | 
ships, the right of interference in the allairs of | 


Babylon. The Bab. crown prinee AKara-khardas 
had beeome his son-in-law. Assur-uballit lived to 
see not only his accession to the throne, but also 
the accession of his grandson Aadashman-kharoi. 

The last-named, however, was overthrown by the 
Kassites, who were then predominant in Babylon, 
because the interference of his royal Assyr. mother 
Muballiiat-sherta and of his grandiather proved 
dangcrous to them. The murderers of Kadashman- 
kharbi placed a certain Suzigas (or, aecording to 
another tradition, Nazibugas) upon the throne in 
his stead. But the aged Assur-uballit did not 
allow him to be unavenged. He got Suzigas put 
to death, and placed his own great-grandson, 
Kurigalzu, who was still a minor, upon the throne. 
The last-named king, who reigned 6. 50 years, 
came into conflict with two Assyr. kings, Bel-nirdri 
and his grandson Ramman-nirari, about the posses- 
sion of a portion of Mesopotamia. 

Under Assur-wballit and his grandson Pudu-wdu, 
the Assyrians succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the suzerainty of the kings of Mitanni. Tushraéta,* 
the powerful king of Mitanni, who was the eon- 
temporary of Assur-nadin-akhi (the father of Assur- 
uballit), as well as of Assur-uballit himself, lent 
the image of Istar of Nineveh to Egypt, obviously 
in order that his daughter, who was married 
to the Pharaoh, inight be able by its help to 
practise her native eultus. The natural infer- 
enee is that Assyria was then a mere vassal state 
of Mitanni, and that Nineveh had become, to 
say the very least, the conimon Istar sanctuary 
for both Mitanni and Assyria. In the language of 
Mitanni, which is a Hittite and not a Semitie 
dialeet, Istar of Nineveh is called Shauspi; and 
Sargon, 700 years later, lifted up his hands to 
‘Sha/’uspi, the ruler of Nineveh ’ (Cylinder Inscrip. 
Ἰ. 54), thus calling istar by a name which reminds 
us of the times of Tushratta. Now it is expressly 
stated that Asswr-ubaldit destroyed the military 
forces of the extensive region of Shubdari (i.e. 
Mesopotamia), and that Pudw-elu not only subju- 
gated the mountaineers of Guti (Arrapacliitis), 
but also defeated the Akhlami and Sutzans, the pre- 
datory nomads of Mesopotamia. These territories, 
however, in the days of Tahnutmes III. were under 
the absolute and uncontrolled rule of the inde- 
pendent kings of Arrapach and Mitanni. We 
may regard it as almost certain, that even in the 
days of Bel-niraéri the once powerful Mitanni was 
overthrown by the sudden attacks of these Sutaans, 
a result which was heartily welcomed by the 
aspiring Assur. 

Ramman-nirdrt 1, in the inscription mentioned 
above, briefly recounts all these events in the reigns 
of his three immediate predecessors, in order to 
relate how he rebuilt the towns which had been 
destroyed in the previous wars which devastated 
the territories on the east and west of Assyria. 
Owing to the fact that the land of the Guti (Goiim, 
Gn 14) had been overthrown by his predecessors, 
some boundary disputes arose with Babylonia, since 
the territory in question had formerly been within 
the Bab. sphere of inflnence.| The Bab. king 
WNazi-maraddash, however, was conquered by Iam- 
man-niriri, and compelled to consent to a fresh 
delimitation of the boundaries, more favourable 
to Assyria. 

Under the rule of his son Shelman-asharid 
(Shalmaneser) J., 6. R.c. 1300, Assyria made an im- 
portantadvance. This king undertook a whole scries 
of campaigns against the mountainous regions to 

*Son of Sutarna, who was the son of Artatama, a contempor- 


ary of the Pharaoh Tahutmesiy. Tahutmes 1v. was related by 
marriage to the kings of Mitauni. An elder brother οἱ 


* Or Asur-uballit, or Ashur-uballit. The Assyrians somctimes | Tushratta, who died early, was called Aria-shfmara. 


apell the name of their national god Assur, aud sometimes Asur. 
The sibilant is properly pronounced sh, but was very early pro- 
aounced sin Assyria, in contradistinction to Babylonia. 


+ There exisis an inscription of a king of Guti, written in old 
Bab. cuneiform characters, which vividly calls to mind the era 


| of old Sargon of Agade, δ. 8.0. 3700. 
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the nerth of Mesopotamia, between the modern 
Diarbekr and Malatityeh, advancing into the in- 
terior of Western Armenia as far as the country 
which is often called in the cuneiform inscriptions 
Musri (Musur-dagh on the Upper Euphrates). It is 
interesting to note that North Mesopotamia, near 
the mountains of Masius (Assyrian, mts. of 
Kasyar), is always called the land of Arimz or the 
Arameans, not only in the inscriptions of Shalman- 
eser I. himself, but also in a later accouut of the 
campaign, which dates from the time of Assur- 
ndzir-pal 11. We naturally compare with this the 
biblical derivation of the four peoples, Uz, Hul, 
Gether, and Mash (this latter=Mt. Masius), from 
Aram (Gn 10). Asa matter of fact, shortly before 
the reign of Shalmaneser, the Aramnzean nomads 
must have been driven away from the Bab.-Elamite 
frontier (the biblical Kir, Ain 9’, cf. Is 22°, Kir near 
Elam), their original home, into Mesopotamia. The 
Akhlami too (after whom a stone in the breast- 
plate of the Heb. priests was called AkAlamah, Ex 
281), who were conquered by Pudu-ilu, are expressly 
stated by Tiglath-pileser I. to have been Aramzans. 
Shalmaneser I. took from the Bab. king Kadash- 
man-buriash several towns in the district of 


Dfr-Kurigalzu (near the modern Baghdad). He 
wished, too, to be regarded as a builder. He 


laid the foundation of a new residence Kalakh (Gn 
107), Assur having up to this time been the capital 
town, and built afresh the sanctuary of Istar in 
Nineveh, which Assur-uballit had only very roughly 
restored. And, finally, it is worth remarking that 
he was the first Assyr. king who assumed the title 
‘King of the World’ (Sar kis$atz) on his inscrip- 
tions, a circumstance which obviously stands in 
special relation to the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
and more particularly to the acquisition of the 
primitive sanctuary-town Harran. 

Shalmaneser’s son Tuklat-Nindar I.* was prob- 
ably still a contemporary of the Babylonian king 
Shagarakti-shuriash (c. B.C. 1269-1257(?)), certainly 
of his successors Bibéiash (B.C. 1256-1249(?)), Bed- 
nadin-shumi (B.C, 1248), Kadashman-kharbi (B.C. 
1247-6), and Kammdn-shum-idina (B.C. 1246- 
1240 (ἢ). The last-mentioned was king only in 
name, for after Babylon had been enfecbled by the 
invasion of the Elamite king Aidin-khutrutash, 
Tuklat-Nindar seized the Gab. empire for himself 
for seven years, calling himself king of Sumer and 
Akkad. Finally, however, he was overthrown by 
his own son Assur-ndzir-pal [., while the throne of 
Babylon was successfully occupied by Rammdn- 
shum-uzur,t son of Ramman-shum-idina. A seal 
with the inscription ‘overthrow of Kardunias,’ 
which was struck at Babylon in the time of Tuklat- 
Nindar, was brought to Assyria 600 years later by 
Sennacherib. Of course 600 is a round number, 
and the event may reasonably be connected with 
the year 1246 of the Chronicle of the JXings of 
Babylonia (comp. above, p. 179°). 

e do not know whether the next Assyr. king, 
Bel-kudur-ugur, was a son, or, as is possible, a 
brother of Assur-nazir-pal 1. The Synchronistic 
History informs us that he was conquered by the 
powerful Babylonian king Ramman-shum-uzur 
(B.c. 1239-1209(?)) and lost his life in the battle. 
His successor Nindar-pal-isharra had great diffi- 
culty in repulsing Ramman-shum-uzgur’s attack 
on the town of Assur. It appears, however, that 
he was successful at last in victoriously driving 
back the Bab. army. He was succeeded by his 
son Assur-dan I., who lived to an advanced age, 
and towards the end of his reign (B.C. 1181) con- 


* Or Tukulti-Nindar (7.e. ‘Nindar is my help’). The Hebrews 
write a similarly formed name, 7ukulti-pal-isharra as Tiglath- 
pileser. ‘They seem therefore to have written Tuklat-p- instead 
of Tukulti-p-. 


* The name ideorraphically written is Ramman-HU-SIS, | 


Possibly Ramman-nadin-akhi could also be read. 
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quered Zamdma-shum-idina of Babylon, and by 
this means extended the Assyr. frontier beyond 
the lower Zab. 

In the reign of Assur-dan’s son Mutakkil-Nusku, 
the Mosks (the biblical 2), a people from Asia 
Minor, made an incursion into North Syria and 
the contiguous district of North-West Mesopo- 
tamia. Tis incursion seems to have set in motion 
other waves. The Akhlami (who had _ been 
formerly subdued by the Assyrians) on the Middle 
Euphrates, the Lullumi * and the Guti to the north 
and east of Assyria, lifted up their heads again; 
and so Mutakkil-Nusku’s son, the energetic Assur- 
rish-ishi (‘Assur lifted up his head’), had to under- 
take the great task of reconquering these old 
enemies before he could think of subduing the 
Mosks. His Bab. contemporary Nabu-kudur-uzur 
1. (e. 1145-1122) had the glory of conquering the 
saine Lullubi (as the Babylonians call them, instead 
of Lullumi), who had extended their settlements 
into the mountains between Armenia and Media, 
some distance within the frontiers of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Probably it came at last to a struggle 
between the two kingdoms, which was settled by 
the Assyr. king obtaining a victory over Nebu- 
chadrezzar 1., who was, notwithstanding, a dis- 
tinguished and powerful prince. 

The first really great Assyr. conqueror, however, 
was Assur-rish-ishi’s son TJ'uklat-pal-isharra (Tig- 
lath-pileser) /., whose name means ‘ Help of the son 
of Isharra’ (2.e. the god Nindar). While, in former 
times, only the Babylonian kings—and last of these 
Kadashman-kharbi and Nebuchadrezzar — had 
venetrated as far asthe so-called ‘ Westland’ or 

Tartu, he was the first Assyrian king to undertake 
campaigns in this direction, reaching even the 
frontiers of Palestine. He journeyed on ships of 
Arvad in the north of Pheenicia, to the Mediter. 
Sea, and killed a great sea monster called a nakhir 
(‘snorting ’), probably somewhere between Arvad 
and the Gulf of Issus. Oe also hunted wild oxen 
(rimu, Heb. re’cm) at the foot of Lebanon. 1115 
renown reached even to Egypt, and the Pharaoh of 
the day sent to Assyria a female pagu (probably an 
ape), a crocodile, and a hippopotamus for his 
zoological gardens. 

In his annals, which contain about 800 lines, 
there is a detailed account of his first six cam- 
paigns (B.c. 1120-1115), the results of which are 
summed up in the following words: ‘ Altogether 
42 countries with their rulers, reaching from 
beyond the lower Zab—the districts of the moun- 
tain forests on the other side of the Euphra- 
tes—to the land of the Khatti and the Upper 
Western Sea (Gulf of Issus), from the beginning of 
my reign to the end of the fifth year, have been 
conquered by my hand, and I have received tribute 
and taxes from them.’ A further campaign, which 
carried him to Lebanon, is not included, as it 
was undertaken ina later year. Unfortunately, 
up to the present we know of this last-named 
campaign only incidentally through another in- 
scription which describes his hunting expeditions. 
Tiglath-nileser was also the first Assyr. king who, 
besides the title ‘ King of the World’ (Sar kigsatt) 
which his predecessors had borne before him, 
assumed another title known to old Babylonian 
history, viz. ‘ King of the Four Quarters of the 
World,’ and rightly, for he was the first to reach 
the Mediterranean Sea. With regard to his special 
campaigns, by far the most important was the war 
against the Mosks of Asia Minor (Meshech, Gn 10°, 
Ezk 9718 38), who, 60 years before, had made ar 


* Lulimtu means ‘ring.’ Probably by the Lullumi are meant 
the mountain races in general which were scattered round 
about, and formed, as it were, a ring from the Upper Euphrates 
to the little Zab, reaching to Mesopotamia and Assyria and even 
the frontiers of Babylonia. 
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incursion into North Mesopotamia and conquered 
the land of Kummukh (Commagene, on the farther 
bank of the Euphrates). The Kurkhi (Kurdi ἢ), 
who lived in the mountainous districts towards 
Armenia, had also joined the Mosks as allies. 
The scene of the war lay between Commagene 
on the Euphrates and the Gordyan mountains on 
the Upper Tigris. We may conclude from their 
names that the tribes of these districts were all 
of Hittite and non-Semitie nationality. The 
names of two of the hostile kings conquered by 
Tiglath-pileser are of special interest, Kii-Tishup 
son of Kali-Tishup, and Sadi-Tishup son of Khatu- 
shar. ‘Tishup was the name of one of the Hittite 
gods. In the time of Ramses II. we hear of a Hittite 
named Tar-Tishbu. Moreover, the old storm god 
of Armenia and Mitanni was called Tishupash ; 
and, finally, the same name for a god turns up again 
in Susaas Tishpak. Khatu-shar, too, is identical 
with Kheta-sar, by which name a Hittite foe of 
Ramses 1. 15 called. Now Khatu was a divinity of 
the Hittite population scattered about from the 
west of Asia Minor to Elam. The names of the 
Lydian kings, Aly-attes and Sady-attes, which were 
formed like Ktali-Tishup and Radi-Tishup, prove 
this, for the god Attes, spelt in Aramaic in- 
scriptions ghaté (ny, -yaris in ’Arap-yaris; -κετω in 
Aepxerw), cannot be any other than the one which 
appears in Khatu-shar. 

North of Kummukh, Tiglath-pileser made tri- 
butary the land of Khani-rabiat, so often men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (the great 
Kheta-land of the Egyp. inscriptions), near Milid 
(Malatiyeh). This country (erroneously transcribed 
Khani-galbat by some Assyriologists) was the old 
mother-land of the Hittites. There was no longer, 
however, a great Hittite empire at the time of 
Tiglath-pileser, but the Aramzeans had attempted 
to establish themselves in several places in the 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia. Tiglath-pileser 
expelled them from the region between the 
Euphrates and Belikh, the original country of the 
Mitanni, and plundered their pasture- rounds 
which were situated along the farther bank of the 
Euphrates, the land of Sukhi (Shuah, Gn 252; Job 
24, * Bildad the Shuhite’), He also conquered by 
force of arms the land of Musri in West Armenia, 
against which Shalmaneser I. had formerly waged 
war, and the Cappadocian district of Kvwmdénu, 
which was in alliance with it. Thus he not only 
restored lis kingdom to the size it had attained 
in the time of Shalmaneser 1., but expanded it 
still farther, especially in the direction of Armenia : 
and by ΠΟΘΙΩΜΕ forward towards North Syria and 
the Mediterranean, mapped out the path for Assyr. 
expeditions in the future. The Bab. king Marduk- 
nadin-akhi (cf. above, p. 179») succeeded in robbing 
the Assyrians of the images of Ramman and his 
consort Shala which belonged to the (Mesopo- 
tamian?) town Ikallati, but Tiglath-pileser in- 
flicted a signal defeat upon him in his own 
country. Arnidst all these expeditions, architecture 
and the material welfare of the country were 
not neglected by Tiglath-pileser, who bestowed 
special attention upon the restoration of the old 
temple of the gods Anu and RammiaAn in the ancient 
capital Assur (οἷ, above, p. 1805). 

Tiglath-puleser was succeeded by his son Ashur- 
bel-kata (‘Assur is Lord of All’), who removed the 
royal residence from Kalakh to Nineveh. He 
married the daughter of the Bab. king RammAn- 
pal-idina, but evidently died without children, since 
his brother Srmst-Ranundn IIT, succeeded him on 
the throne. We possess an earnest petition of the 
son of the latter, Assur-nagir-pal I., to the 
goddess Istar of Nineveh, in which he prays that 
he may be cured of an illness. After this (6. 
1050) Assyria underwent a period of decline, 


during which not even the names of the kings 
have been preserved. We only know of one of 
them, Assur-irbi (c. 9902), who set up an image 
of himself at the Gulf of Issus, and from whom 
the Aramzans took away the two fortresses on 
the Euphrates, Piéra (Pethor, Nu 22°, Dt 23?) and 
Mutkinu, which had been conquered in the time 
of Tiglath-pileser I. 

The powerful development of the Aramzeans at 
this time is also clearly reflected in OT, in the 
history of David (see 2 8 10%, where Hadadezer 
brings Arameans from the other side of the 
Euphrates). The growth of the power of Israel 
under Saul, David, and Solomon forms a striking 
contrast to the decline of Assyria about B.c. 1000. 

Probably the immediate successor of this Assur- 
irbi was Tuklat-pal-iarra (Tiglath-pileser) J. 
After him we have an accurate and genealogical 
list of kings, without any gaps at all. 

Tiglath-pileser I. ¢. 970. 

Assur-dan II. (son of above) c. B.c. 930-913. 
(Here the E'ponym Canon begins). 

Ramman-nirart II. (son of above) B.c. 912-891. 

Tuklat-Nindar 11. (son of above) B.c. 890-888. 

Assur-nazir-pal III. (son of above) B.C. 884-860. 

Under the last-named king a new period of 
development commenced for Assyria. Of the 
four predecessors cof Assur-nazir-pal, we only 
know that Ramman-nirfri 11. waged some wars 
against his Bab. contemporaries Sanws-nudammik 
and the latter’s successor Nabu-Sum-tskun ; and 
that Tuklat-Nindar advanced to the sources of the 
Tigris, and threw his heart into tle task of again 
reducing to subjection the mountainous districts 
in the north, a work which was continued by 
Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser Il. For the con- 
quests made by Tiglath-pileser I., after so much 
effort, had been lost again long ago. 

Assur-nazir-pal rebuilt Kalakh, and selected it 
for his royal residence in memory of his great 
predecessor Shalinaneser I., after whom he also 
named his son (Shalmaneser 11.) His main ambi- 
tion was to annex the whole of Mesopotamia to 
Assyria, which he succeeded at any rate partially 
inaccomplishing. The little Aramzan principality 
Bit-Adini (which is called Bené-Hden 2 K 19**, and 
is situated between the Euphrates and Belikh) 
offered strong resistance to the Assyrians, and 
Assyria only succeeded in getting the payment of 
a temporary tribute from it. Greater results, 
lhowever, were achieved among the mountain 
tribes on the east, between the lakes Van and 
Urmia, in the countries of Mannat (Minnft, Jer 51”, 
which ecrtainly ought to be vocalised *33, near 
Ararat), Kirrur, and Zamua, the last-mentioned 
being situated to the south of the lake of Urmia. 
In North Syria further opposition was experienced 
from the little states that had sprung up on the 
wrecks of the Hittite empire, whose princes still 
bore Hittite names, though the populations were 
Canaanite. The most noteworthy of these was 
Karkhemis, where king Sangar reigned ; and next 
to that the land of Unki (‘Aink) or Khattin™ on 
the Orontes, the capital of which was called 
Kunulua, and the king Lubarna. Both these 
territories were traversed by the Assyrians. The 
Assyrians advanced right up to Lebanon and the 
coast of Pheenicia, so that the towns of Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, Arvad, etc., were compelled to send 
valuable presents in order to induce the hostile 
forces to march away. ‘he Bab. contemporary of 
Assur-nazir-pal was Nabu-pal-idind. (See DABy- 
LONIA. ) 

The reign of Assur-n4zir-pal’s son Shelmanu- 
asharid (Shalmaneser 11.}, B.C. 859-825, marks a 
turning-point in Assyr. history in several diree- 

* Written Pa-ti-in, but probably Khattin (the Hittite) is the 
right reading. 
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tions. Instead of being satisfied with merely 
sending threatening expeditions to exact a fresh 
payment of tribute, he introduced a systematic 
plan —afterwards always adopted —of placing 
governors over conquered territories, and thus 
making them actual provinces and putting them 
under direct Assyr. control. Moreover, it was in 
his reign that the first contact between Assyria 
and the kings of [5080] (Ahab and Jehu) took 

lace. Lastly, it was his reign that saw the first 
horintitnea of the Armenian empire under the 
kings Arimi and Sarduri (Siduri, or, more accur- 
ately, Sardu’arri), whose successors gave Assyria 
so much trouble, till they brought it to the brink 
of ruin. Tiglath-pileser 11. and Sargon were the 
first to succeed in breaking its power, and in 
helping Assyria forward to new development. 
The oldest Armenian inscriptions, which date 
from Sarduri I., are written in Assyr. cuneiform 
characters and Semitic-Assyrian, while his suc- 
cessors employ their own Armenian dialect (related 
to the Georgian), though they use the Assyr. 
method of writing as well. 

We are very fortunate in possessing pictorial 
representations of sevcral events in the reign of 
Shalmaneser. These are to be found chiefly in 
the magnificent reliefs on the bronze doors of 
Balawat (Imgur-Bel), and also in the remarkable 
pictures on the ‘Black Obelisk,’ as it is called. 
In five series and on four panels are to be scen 
ambassadors from Gurzan (on Lake Urmia), from 
king Jahua (Jehu) of Israel, from the land of 
Musriin West Armema, from Marduk-pal-uzur of 
Suchi, and from Karparunda of Khattm. Both 
monuments are in the British Museum. The in- 
scription on the series devoted to the land of 
Musri says: ‘Tribute from Musri. Camels with 
double humps, oxen from the river Sakiya (or 
Irkia ἢ), a stisu (kind of antelope), female elephants, 
and apes.” The words of the inscription are con- 
firmed by the pictures, which actually contain 
double-humped camels, wild stecrs, an antelope, 
an elephant, and four apes. This land of Musri, 
which must be looked for neither in Afghanistan 
nor in India, but to the north-east of Cilicia, is 
mentioned in the Bible, 1 Καὶ 10%, according to 
which Solomon brought his horses from Muzrim 
and from Kuw’i (Cilicia), as the emended reading 
runs. Double-humped camels (Assyr. udrdii, from 
the Arm. widu, Sansk. ustra) were to be found in 
different parts of Armenia, and Assur-n4zir-pal 
boasted, as did also Tiglath-pileser 1. and Tahut- 
mes Ill., that he had killed elephants in Mesopo- 
tamia. Shalmaneser made his way into the land 
of 'Tabal (the biblical Tubal), which lies to the 
west of Malatiyeh, where he took possession of the 
silver, salt, and alabaster works which he found 
on the mountains, and took the opportunity of 
exacting tribute from the neighbouring Musri; 
then he invaded the land of Kw’i (on the Cilician 
coast), reaching the city of Tarzi, the well-known 
Tarsus, the birthplace of the apostle Paul. He 
advanced into Armenia as far as tle sources of 
the Euphrates; then he proceeded eastward 
Parsua, the motherland of the Persians, lying 
the east of Lake Urmia, and southwards 
Namer, which was formerly a Protectorate 
Babylon, lying to the south of Lake Urmia. 
His journeys were thus more extensive than those 
of any of his predecessors. In Babylonia, in the 
year B.C. 853, Nabu-pal-idina was overthrown by 
hisson Marduk-shum-idin4, whose brother Marduk- 
bel-nsiti, however, raised a revolt against him. 
Thereupon Marduk-shum-idin& relinquished to his 
brother the southern part of Babylonia, formerly 
known as tlre land of Kaldu* (or Imgi), at the same 


* The name existed at an earlier date in an older form, Kardu 
(whence Kardunias), The form Kasdu (Heb. Kasdim) is only ! 


time calling upon the king of Assyria for assist. 
ance. Shalmaneser attacked and killed the re- 
bellious brother of the Babylonian king, and 
naturally claimed an extension of frontier in 
return for his services. 

Of far greater interest for biblical history is 
the campaign of Shalmaneser against the town of 
Hamath (Amattu or AmA&tu) on the Orontes, and 
its allies, in B.c. 854, the sixth year of his reign. 
Shalmaneser had scarcely conquered (B.C. 856) 
and imprisoned one of his most stubborn op- 
ponents, king Akhuni of Bit-Adini (see above), 
when a powerful army came out to meet him near 
Karkar (on the line of march from Aleppo to 
Hamath) : 


Chariots. IJorsemen. Foot. 

Bir-idri of Damascus . 1200 1200 20,000 
Irkhulini of Hamath 700 700 10,000 
Akhabbu of Siril . 2 2000 10,000 
Gui , ᾿ as 500 

Musri ie 1,000 

Irkanat . Σ , 10 re 10,000 
Matin-ba‘al of Arvad . : ae ‘is 200 
Usanat 5 . Ἐπ — 200 
Adunu-ba‘al of Shiana Σ 30 10,000 

Ba’sa (son of Rukhub) of 

Ammon , Ρ ‘ a ea 1,000 
Camels. 

Gindibu the Arab 1,000 


A mere glance at this table shows that the three 
most important princes of this league were Bir- 
idvi (Benhadad) of Damaseus, Jrkhulini of Tamath, 
and Akhabbu of Siril. Besides these, two Phen. 
cities were prominent in supplying troops, Irkanat, 
(probably ="Arka, pw Gn 10} and Shana (or 
Siana, ὋΡ of Gn 102”, which must be corrected to 
0), Akhabbu of Sir’il is no other than king Ahab 
of Israel, who chose Jezreel (the modern Zer’in) 
for his royal residence ; and who, in his last year 
(B.C. 854), before he went to the war against the 
Syrians, in which he lost his life, had undertaken 
the obligation of leading an army against the 
Assyrians. Shalmaneser’s victory over Damascus 
and Hamath docs not seem to have been very 
permanent, since on two occasions, in B.C. 849 and 
846, his annals give an account of the repulse of 
the Syrians and their twelve allies. On _the first 
occasion (B.C. 849), in all probability, the Israclites 
were present in the battle under the leadership, 
not of Ahab, but of his son Joram. Joram, how- 
ever, soon after was attacked by Benhadad, and 
Samaria was in a state of siege. The Syrians 
withdrew only upon receiving information that a 
hostile force was marching against Damascus. 
The foes, however, were not Hittites and Musrites 
(2 K 7°, «.e from the land of Musri in West 
Armenia), as the Syrians in their panic at first 
believed, but there is the highest probability that 
they were the Assyrians who, in the year 846, 
made a new expedition against Damascus. Finally, 
in the year 842 Shalmaneser made a fresh attack 
on Syria, this time against Bir-idri’s (Benhadad’s) 
suecessor Khaza-ilu (Hazael), whom he defeated, 
and ultimately besieged in Damascus. The sur- 
rounding country was devastated, and Shalmaneser 
took the opportunity of cxacting tribute from 
Tyre, Sidon, and ‘ Jahua of the house of Omri.’ On 
the black obelisk already mentioned there are 
pictures of the ambassadors of this same Jahua, 
bringing gifts, with the following inscription : 
‘Tribute of Jahua, son of Klwuri: silver, gold, a 
vessel of gold, a ladle of gold, golden drmking cups, 
colden buckets, tin (or dead), a staff for the king’s 
hand, and spear-shafts (budilkhGtz) 1 received.’ 
That this Jahua, in spite of the inaccuracy of the 
expression ‘son (1.6. according to the Assyr. use of 
the word, ‘of the dynasty’) of Omri,’ must be 
identified with Jehu of Israel, is a fact which does 
@ dialectic variant. By this we see, at the same time, that the 


Heb, expression Ur-Kasdimn had its origin long before the 
time of Shalm. 11. 
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not admit of the least doubt. Although at first a 
good deal of difficulty was felt on account of the 
dates (Ahab B.c. 854, Jehu 842), the identification 
of Ahab with Akhabbu of Sir’il, and of Jahua 
with Jehu, must now be regarded as settled. The 
chronology of the period of the kings of Israel, as 
is wenerally admitted, has been confused by later 
redactors, a fact which is clearly proved from the 
summary of the length of the reigns* alone. Now 
that the dates 854 and 842 have been absolutely 
fixed, we have obtained data of the highest value 
for restoring the original numbers in the text of 
the Bible (see below, under Tiglath-pileser III). 

The great Shalmaneser 11., who lost his life in 
a rebellion, was succeeded by his son Samsi- 
Ramman IV. B.C. 824-812, who led expeditions 
avainst the Bab. kings Ba’u-akhi-idina and 
Marduk-balat-su-ikbi, and also against the land 
of Kaldu. Advancing inte Media as far as the so- 
called ‘ White Mountain,’ Elwend, near Ecbatana 
(Hamadan), he sought to make the lands of 
Mannai and Parsua, to the north and east of 
Lake Urmia, secure against the ambition of the 
Armenian king Isputnis, son of Sardu’arri I., who 
was eager to conquer them. 

His son Rkamman-nirdri 111. (B.C. 811-783) sue- 
eeeded in advancing still farther into the heart 
of Media—right up to the Caspian Sea. He was 
very young whien lhe came to the throne. In all 
probability his mother, the Bab. princess Sammu- 
ramaé (the Semiramis of Greek legend), held the 
regency for him at first. In Armenia, his powerful 
rival Menuas, who lived at Turuspa (Thosp) on 
the Lake of Van, caused him much trouble, wrest- 
iug from the Assyrians several powerful vassal 
states, 6.6. IXhani-rabbat (Melitene) and Dayaini. 
It is to be regretted that the account of Ramman- 
nirari’s eampaigus against Syria and Palestine are 
so very scanty: ‘From the upper part of the 
Kuphrates to the land of Khatti (North Syria), 
Auuarri (Coelesyria) to its farthest borders, 
Tyre, Sidon, the land of Omri (Israel), Udumu 
(Edom), and Palastu (Philistia), right up to 
the great western sea, I reduced to subjection 
and exacted tribute and imposts: I marched 
against the ‘‘land of asses” (Damaseus), and 
shut up Avarva, king of the land of asses (médt 
imiri-su), in his ehief town Damaseus. Dread of 
renowned Assur struck him to the earth: he 
clasped my feet and gave himself up... . His 
eountless wealth and goods I seized In Damascus ; 
his residence in the midst of his royal palace.’ 
The Assyr. list of officers for the year 804 mentions 
an expedition to the town of Ba’ali (=79r5y2 at 
the foot of Hermon ?), and for the year 797 one to 
Manzu fiti (nia¥p 27), whieh is evidently a town of 
the Israelites. In one of these years Ramman- 
hirari’s expedition against Damascus, Edom, and 
Philistia must have taken place. It happened 
either at the end of the reign of the Isr. king 
Jchoahaz, or at the commencement of tle reign of 
his successor Joash. Aecording to the Bible, 
senhadad son of Flazael was king of Damascus 
at the time. If this be so, Mari’a is only a title, 
like the Aramaic Mary’, ‘ Lord,’ unless we see in 
Maria a brother of Hazael of whom nothing else 
is known. 

Under the suecessors of Ramman-nirari, Shal- 
maneser 11]. (B.C. 782-173), Assur-dan 111, (B.C. 
772-755), and Assur-nirdrit II. (B.C. 754-745), 
Assyria) was always losing more territory to the 
Armenians. Armenia was ruled at this time by 

* From Rehoboam to the sixth year of [lezekiah there are 
260 years, while from Jeroboam 1. to Lloshea (conquest. of Samaria) 
there are only 241. As a matter of fact, from the death of 
Solomon to pe, 722 there are only 218 years. The mistake 
arises with regard,toPekah. Instead of Pekahiah 2 years, Pekah 


20 years, we ought simply to read Pekab 2 years, Vekahiah is 
only the fuller form of the name Pekah. 


the mighty kings Argistis (6. B.c. 780-760) and 
sardu’arri 11. (B.C. 760-730), and ultimately all ‘the 
lands of Na‘iri’ to the north of the Tigris, from 
Melitene to Lake Urmia, came into its possession. 

This period of deepest eclipse (whilst Israel 
flourished at the same time under Jeroboam II.) 
was followed by an era of prosperity, whieh lasted 
for a long time without a break under the usurper 
Pilu or (to give lim his official title) Tuklat-pal- 
isharra 11Π|., called in the Bible TZiglath-pileser 
(B.C. 745-727), who raised Assyria to a height 
unreached before, and may therefore be called, 
and with much reason, the real founder of the 
ereat Assyrian monarchy (in its largest sense). 
Hor the first time in history Tiglath - pileser 
brought Babylonia, where Nabu-nazir (Nabo- 
nassar) reigned from B.C. 747-732 and Nabu-nadin- 
zir from B.C. 733-732, directly under the sway 
of the Assyr. sceptre. He also reeonquered the 
territories that had been lost to Armenia, and 
annexed to the Assyr. empire a great part of Syria, 
where before there had only been at tle best of 
times some vassal states—never any properly 
constituted provinees, In Babylonia, Viglath- 
pileser had next to deal with the Araméan tribes 
on the frontiers of Babylon and Elain, among 
whom the Pukfidu (Pekéd, Ezk 23%, Jer 5074) and 
Gambulu played the chief part, and to whom also 
belonged the Nabatu,* who at later times 
emigrated to the north-west of Arabia. The in- 
stigators of this rebellion were probably the small 
states of the Waldi, or Chaldwans, in the south 
and middle of Babylonia. The prime mover was 
a certain Ukinzir (Chinzeros) from Bit-Amukkan, 
who ultimately, in B.c. 731, succeeded in seizing 
the Bab. throne. Already after the defeat of the 
Arameans in 745, Tiglath-pileser had assumed the 
title ‘ King of Sumer and Akkad,’ but now, after 
his victory over Ukin-zir, he got himself crowned 
‘Kking of Babylon’ with great solemnity at the 
new-year festival of B.c. 728. 

In the year B.c. 744 Tiglath-pileser mareled 
through the land of Namri (see above) right into 
the interior of JAZedia to the Bikni mountains, to 
Demavend, that lies to the south of the Caspian 
Sea, in order to reassert Assyr. influence, which 
had been destroyed by the Armenians. He re- 
conquered also (B.C. 737) the provinces of Parsua 
and Bustus, that lie between Armenia and Media. 
In the North of Syria the Armenians had been 
driven out by Mati-el of Jakhan (also written 
Akhan), who was called, in aeeordance with his 
descent, Prinee of bit-Agifsi. Tiglath - pileser 
besieged him in his royal residence at Arpad 
(Tell Erffid, north of Aleppo, the biblical Arpad), 
which, after three years’ resistance, fell into lis 
hands in B.c. 740. He had previously (B.c. 743) 
repelled the Armenian army which tried to impede 
the siege of Arpad, and lad defeated it in w de- 
cisive battle on the Upper Euphrates. 

Tiglath-pileser was now able for the first time to 
advance into the interior of Syria. In the year 
B.C. 738 he conquered the town of Kultans 
(Calno, [5 10°), which lies to the north of Hamath, 
and overpowered ‘ Asriya’u of Ja’udi.’ 7 Nineteen 
districts of Hamath fell before him and were 
captured, while Kullani, which was evidently the 
residence of Asriya’u, became the seat of an Assyr. 
governor. Thereupon all the independent kings 
of Syria who lived in the neighbouring regions 
(Kustaspi of Kummukh, Jdagwnnw of Damaseus, 


* The Arabian Nabaydti mentioned in Assurbanipal’s inscrip- 
tion are a totally different people. They are the Nebatoth of 
the OT. The Nabatu (Arab. 623), on the other hand, are the 
well-known Nabateans, They were of Aramman origin, as the 
Nahatwan inseriptions inform us. 

f Not Judah AT), but a country in the north of Syria 
(18°), as the inscription of king Pananimu of Sam’al maker 

| obyious. 
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Minikhimmi of Samirina, Hiram of Tyre, Sibitti- 
bil of Gebal, Urik of Kv’i, Pisiris of Carchemish, 
Ini-el of Hamath, Panammu of Sam/’al, Tarkhulara 
of Gurgum), and some also who lived in more re- 
mote districts, viz. the princes of Milid (Malatiyeh) 
and Tabal (Tubal), and a North-Arabian queen, 
Zabibi,* came to do homage to the great king. 
Another expedition to the West followed in the 
rear B.C. 794, which was specially directed against 

hilistia, where king Khanunu (Hanno) of Gaza 
was defeated. 

The main campaign against Damascus and 
Israel, however, belongs to the years B.C. 733 and 
732. In Israel, Pekah (Assyr. Pakakhu) had just 
succeeded Menahem on the throne. Kezin (Ra- 
gunnu), king of Syria, was defeated. Damascus 
was besieged (B.c. 733) and captured (B.c. 732). In 
Israel, Tiglath-pileser took a series of towns, 1n- 
cluding the whole land of Naphtali (2 K 15”), and 
Pekah was compelled to pay a very considerable 
tribute. In the year 8.6. 731 he was murdered, and 
Hoshea (Assyr. Ausi’?’) was confirmed by Tiglath- 
pileser as king of Israel. After the fall of Damascus 
(B.C. 732), which forthwith became the seat of an 
Assyr. governor, the following princes, Sanib of 
Ammon, Salamdn of JIfoab, Mitinti of Ashkelon, 
Jw@ukhazi (i.e. Joahaz=fuller form of Ahaz) of 
Judah, and Kaus-malak of Edom, were compelled 
to pay tribute. Ahaz had some time previously 
called in Tiglath-pileser to protect him against 
Pekah and Rezin, who had robbed him of the 
harbour of Elath. The Arabian queen Samsi 
was also conquered by the Assyrians, who took the 
opportunity of advancing into the north of Arabia 
for the first time. ‘Thereupon certain Arab tribes, 
even the remote Sabeeans, sent him rich presents. 

The following synehronisms in Tiglath-pileser’s 
aunals, which may be safely trusted, are of 
supreme importance for the chronology of Israel 
and Judah :— 


738 3B.c., Menahem of Israel. 
7338-2 ,, Pekah of Israel. 
132 » Ahaz of Judah. 


791 (?) ,, Hoshea of Israel. 

To this it may be added that Rezin of Damascus, 
as is stated both in the Bible and in the inscriptions, 
was the contemporary of all these kings. 

If we accept B.c. 854 as the last year of Ahab, 
B.C. 842 as the first year of Jehu, and B.C. 722 as 
the date of the destruction of Samaria, we may 
construct the chronology of Israel as follows :— 

842 1.0... Ist year of Jehu, who reigned 28 years. 

814 ,, Ist year of Joahaz, we tT ws 

797 ,, Ist year of Joash, - 9. as 

782 ,, 16th year of Joash and 

Ist year of Jeroboam ll. ,, 41 ,, 
4lst year of Ἢ 


Zechariah reigned 6 months. 


741 ,, Shallum one month. 
Ist year of Menahem, A ὦ 
732 53 10th 33 33 3 


Ist year of Pekah. 


731 ,, 2nd year of Pekah. 
730 4, Ist year of Hoshea, o « 
722 ,, 9th year of Hoshea and 


conquest of Samaria. 
There is room in this arrangement for only a two- 
years’ reign of Pekah. Exactly the same things 
are related of Pekahiah as of Pekah, and the two 
uames are virtually the same (see above). It is 
clear that the origmal text of the Bk. of Kings 
had only one Pekah (or Pekahiah), who reigned 


* Probably she was the princess of the Bir’eans (for which 
we may, however, substitute Sab’xans, N20, not to be con- 
founded with the Sab’eans, x2”), an Arabian tribe which is 
always mentioned first in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser 
that speak of the tribute ofthe Arabians. (Mas’xans=*wp, 
Temmans=xo'n, Sabeangy= x1’, Khayappeans=5"y, etc.) 
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The 
addition of Pekah’s twenty years to Pekahiah’s two 
was the work of a later editor, and, as a result, 
all the synchronisms of Israel and Judah for this 


two years, between Menahem and Hoshea. 


period naturally fell into disorder. Instead of 
there bemg an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the Bible and the imscriptions in relation to 
chronology, the latter rather help us to coriect 
an old error in the fexé of the Bible (not in the 
Bible itself as the word of God—only in the text), 
while they have essentially confirmed the truth of 
the biblical narrative throughout. 

We have still to speak of a policy which Tiglath- 
pileser was the first to introduce, and which 
essentially contributed to the strengthening of the 
Assyrian empire. In forming new provinces, he 
and his successors adopted the following plan. 
As the cuneiform inscriptions and the Books of 
Kings (e.g. 2 K 1639 17°) relate, all sections of the 
population were transplanted into distant pro- 
vinces, and, conversely, the territories thus left 
empty were scttled with other prisoners of war. 

Finally, with regard to king Panammu of 
Samal, mentioned above in connexion with the 
year B.c. 738, the Berlin Museum now possesses 
several inscriptions from Zinjirli (south of 
Mar'ash, Assyr. J/arkasi) belonging to Panam- 
mu’s son Sir-Rokeb (2372), which are written 
in old Phen, characters, and composed in a 
dialect which is a mixture of Can. and Aramaic. 
These inscriptions mention Tiglath-pileser,—the 
word being spelt in the same way as in the OT, 
sovanbin (it is also on one occasion spelt 7p*bsnban) 
—callmg him τῶν 355, and on one occasion 
‘Lord of the four quarters of the earth’ x1» 
ΝΡῚΝ oy (Assyr. shar-kibrat-crbitti, king of the 
four quarters of the world). Panammu, son of 
Bir-gur, died in the camp of Tiglath-pileser at 
Damascus B.C. 733 or 732, whereupon LBir-Rokeb 
was appointed king of Sam’al by the Assyr. king. 
The inscriptions of Zinjirli relate that Bir-zfr, 
the grandfather of Bir-Rokeb, was murdered by a 
usurper (probably the Asriya’u mentioned in the 
annals of Tiglath-pileser) from the neighbouring 
country of Ja’udi (7%), whereupon Panammu 
turned to Tiglath-pileser for protection. It seems 
that in previous times another Panammu, son of 
Karal, had ruled over Ja’udi (1), one of whose 
inscriptions (in somewhat ancient writing) has 
lately been found. Both these Panammu belonged 
to the dynasty of Gabbar, which in the time of Shal- 
maneser II. was in possession of Sam’al, and whose 
kings were called 122 "39 (kings of Kabbar). The 
gods of Sam’al and Ja’udi are Hadad-El, Rokeb- 
FE) (who was also called na bya2—Lord of the 
House), Shemesh, and Reshep — the last-named 
being a special god of Ja’udi. The name of the 
usurper Asriya’u (most probably=rnty) points to 
an Israelitish descent. A usurper of Hamath in 
the time of Sargon was called sometimes J/u- 
δὲ αἱ, sometimes Ja’u-bi'di, which also points to his 
Isr. origin. The redactors of the Books of Kings 
appear to have possessed information about this 
Asriya’u of Ja’udi, since they evidently identified 
him with king Uzziah* of Judah, and in many 
places the name ay has been substituted in the 
text for ΠῚ ἢ}. Sam/’al, too (=Northland), was not 
unknown to the Bible, for Nu 24*4 evidently ought 
to read: ‘A vessel (?) shall come from Sam/al 
(Ssowm) and boats from Kittim (Cyprus) which 
shall afflict Asshfr (not Assyria, but=Asshurtm, 
Gn 253, 2 S 2°), and shall afflict Eber ; moreover, he 


himself also (=Og of Bashan, cf. LXX) shall come 
to destruction.’ 


The whole passage refers to the 
attacks made by the populations of the Mediter. 


* Prophetic literature clearly shows that Uzziah was his only 
name, as also does the well-known old Heb. seal ‘ of Shebany6, 


I servant of Uzziyd,’ Piy IY 11309, 


= 


(Europe and Asia Minor) upon Syria and E 
the days of Ramses 111. 

Tiglath-pileser was followed by Shalman-asharid 
Iv., the Shalinaneser of the Bible (B.c. 726-722), who 
was probably his son. As king of Babylon he was 
called Ululai (Eluleeus), 2.6. ‘he who was born in 
the month Elul.’ Immediately after his accession 
to the throne, before the year B.C, 727 was over 
(726 was the first official year of his reign), [16 
conquered the Assyr. town Shabarain (Sepharvaim, 
2 αὶ 17**?). In the year B.c. 724 he began to invest 
Samaria, which fell at the end of a three years’ 
siege, in the first month of the reign of his suc- 
ecssor Sargon, who took all the credit for this 
achievement, as well as for the transportation of 
the ten tribes, without thinking of his predecessor. 
The Bible account, however, very justly connects 
the name of Shalmaneser with the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (B.c. 722). 

Israel now, like the kingdom of Damascus 
before, became an Assyr. province, Samaria being 
the seat of the governor, 

The zenith of Assyr. power was reached in the 
reign of the usurper Sargon * (Assyr. Sharru-ukin 
=‘ the king has restored order’), B.c. 721-705, who 
is only once mentioned in the Bible (Is 201), in 
connexion with the taking of Ashdod. In the very 
ir that he entered upon his reign (‘at the 
neginning of his reign,’ as the official expression 
runs), L.c. 722, he earried off the inhabitants of 
Samaria, 27,290 men, to the rivers Belikh and 
Khabor, the river of Gozan, and the cities of Media 
(2 IK 17°), settling Babylonian (Cuthiites) and 
other colonists in the territories of the conquered 
city. 

Sargon’s main political ambition was the con- 
solidation of Babylonia, as well as the provinces of 
Assyria which bordered upon Armenia, and finally 
Syria. This ambition was realised by the final 
reduction of Armenia, whose king at that time 
was Rusa (or Ursa), the son of Irimenas, and also 
by the humiliation of the Mannans +t (39 Jer 51%), 
who were the most πὰ - allies Armenia 
aoe ge and of the Sagartseans (Assyr. 

ikirtu), an Eranian nomadic tribe which lived 
to the east of the Manneans ; and finally by the 
war against Elam. The last-named state was 
henceforth the most dangerous foe the power of 
Assyria possessed, and was always in firm alliance 
with the small states of South Babylonia (the so- 
called Chaldeans), and above all with Bit-yakin. 
The prince of Bit-yakin, Marduk-pal-idina, im- 
mediately after the death of Shalmaneser, had 
seized the throne of Babylonia for himself. In B.c. 
721 Sargon, who had till then been occupied 
with other duties, marched against him and his 
ally Khuimbanigas of Elam. The battle was inde- 
cisive; and Sargon had to march against the 
Armenians ; so that it was not till B.c. 710 that he 
was successful in defeating Marduk-pal-idina, 
and getting himself crowned king of Babylon (B.c. 
709-705). This Marduk-pal-idina is the Merodach- 
baladan of the Bible, whose embassy to Hezekiah, 
which is related in 2 K 20 as a supplement to 
Sennacherib’s campaign, belongs either to B.c. 715 
(first year of Tlezekiah’s reign) or to 703, in which 
year Merodach-baladan was king of Babylon a 
second time. 

Of Sargon’s other campaigns, those against 

* The Hebrew 2 is based upon a similar word in popular 
vas, Sarginu (=‘ mighty ’). 

t In the year B.c, 745 a Mannmwan governor Durukkw is men- 
tioned in the aunals of Sargon, and in 8.0. 713 a land of Bite 
Dainkku between Man and IJllip Gn the west of Media). In 
Assyrian it is called “1ἀὲ Bit-Daiukku, ‘Land of the Dynasty 
(Jlouse of the Prince) of Daiukku.’ This Daiukkuis evidently 
the Dejokes (Dcioces) of Greek tradition, who, according to the 
later story, was the first king of Media. Gainir also (Gomer, Gn 


eypt in 


102) is mentioned ag having broken into Armenia even in the | 


time of Sargon. 
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Syria, Palestine, and Arabia have special interest 
for the OT student. The first, B.c. 720, was an 
expedition to suppress an insurrection which a 
certain Ilfi-bi'di,* who is also called Ia’u-bi’di, had 
raised in Hamath. This Dd-bi‘di had not only 
induced the Assyr. provinces of Arpad, Simyra, 
Damascus, and Samaria to revolt, but had also 
formed an alliance with Khandinu (Hanno) of 
Gaza and Sib’ (mo 2 K 174, ἐἰθ. Seve) of Egypt. 
Probably Judah, where Ahaz was still on the 
throne, was also included in the alliance, since 
Sargon once calls himself (indeed before he speaks 
of Hamath at all) the ‘Conqueror of the reniote 
land of Judah.’ The Egyp. army was, however, 
defeated at Rapikhu (Raphia, south of Gaza), and 
Hanno found himself in an Assyr. prison, while 
Ilt-bi’di and his other allies were defeated and 
destroyed at Karkar (in the neighbourhood of 
Hamath). 

In the year 715 Sargon undertook a campaign 
into the interior of North Arabia ‘against the 
remote Arabians of the Desert, of whom the wise 
and learned knew nothing.’ The tribes of Thamtd, 
IbAdid, Marsiman (Gn 25" owsp, according to 
LXX Maccau, 1 Ch 4% Μασεμαμ 3), and Khayappa 
(nay, LXX Talda) were conquered, and partially 
settled in Samaria. Thereupon Pir’n (cf. ΠΝῚΞ Jos 
108, scarcely equivalent to Pharaoh) of Musur (the 
territory called Main-Muzran of the South Arabian 
inscriptions, in the north of the peninsula of 
Sinai?), queen Samsi of Aribi (a part of North 
Arabia), and the Sabzean Ita’amar (ΠΝ νη" of the 
South Arabian inscriptions), ‘ the kings of the sea- 
coast and the desert,’ brought rich presents, among 
which were ‘sweet-smelling spices of the moun- 
tains’ (frankincense), gold, precious stones, liorses, 
and camels. 

In the year B.C. 711, the same year in which the 
North Syrian state Gurguim (capital town Markasi, 
modern Mar‘ash) became an Assyr. province,t a 
certain Yamani, who is also called Yatna,t over- 
threw king Akhimiti of Ashdod. When the 
Assyrians despatched an expedition against Ash- 
dod (ef. Is 20), Plilistia (Pilistu), Judah (Ja’tdu), 
Edom (Udumu), and Moab (M&ab), instead of 
sending their presents to Assur, sent them to king 
Pir’u of Musur, who has been already mentioned, 
because they trusted to him and to Arabia (Cush, 
Is 20? and often in the OT). Ashdod and Gath 
(Gimtu) were conquered and made into an Assyr. 
province, but Yamani fled to the ‘king of Milukh’ 
(north-west of Arabia, ef. Job 39° πη, parallel to 
nay). It is evidently the same Pii’u of Musur 
who is alluded to in a parallel passage which runs, 
‘He (Yamani) tled to the territory of Musur which 
belongs to the district of Milukh,’ the last plirase 
being added to distinguish this Musur from the 
Musur which is the equivalent of Egypt. 

Besides these carnpaigns of Sargon’s, which are 
of great importance for the study of the Bible, 
we may further mention that in B.c. 709 he 
received presents from seven Cypriaiw kings. An 
image of him, which is now in Berlin, was dis- 
covered on the island of Cyprus (see above, p. 178"). 

The new residence which Sargon built for bin- 
self in Khorsabad (see above, p. 178°) was conmse- 
crated in the year B.c. 707. In the year B.c. 705, 
however, he fell by the hand of an assassin, who 
was probably instigated by his own son Sennacherib. 
The latter, strangely enough, never mentions his 
father in his inseriptions. As far as the characte 
of Sargon is concerned, it is suliciently clear from 

* On this name, see above. Others read Nu-ubidiand Ja-ubidi 
(or Ilia-ubidi) with much less probability. 

+ Already, in n.o. 717, a similar fate had befallen the powerful 
town of Carchemish (cf. Is 109). Kurnmulkh (Commagene), too, 

| came under the power of Assyria in 1... 708. 


1 Compare the Assyrian name for Cyprus, Jatnana, of which 
perhaps Jaman, Javan (Jonia) is a parallel (dialectical) form, 
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his inscriptions that as ‘ Father of his country’ he 
deserves the praise of being called a ‘righteous and 
noble prince’ (ef. especially on this point the very 
instructive cylinder inscription which has been 
translated by Lyon). 

Sin-akhi-irba (‘Sin multiply the brothers’), the 
biblical Sennacherib, reigned from B.c. 704-681. He 
it was who removed the royal residence from 
Kalakh back again to Nineveh, which, by exten- 
sive building operations, and at the expense of 
Babylon, which he destroyed in a very barbarous 
fashion, he elevated into the capital of the united 
einpire of Assyria and Babylonia. The great 
palace, too,in the south-west of Kouyunjik deserves 
to be specially mentioned—the ‘ peerless palace,’ 
which in later times the grandson of Sennacherib, 
Assurbanipal, surrounded with buildings. Nor 
must we forget the great arsenal (δέ kutalli) at 
Nebi-yunus, which Esarhaddon extended, and the 
magnificent waterworks in the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh. 

The most important political undertakings of 
Sennacherib were his wars against Elam and Baby- 
lonia on the one side, and his expeditions to the 
West on the other. The only other campaign worth 
mentioning was one against Crlicia (properly 
Khilekku, the mountainous district in the interior* 
of Cilicia) and Tabad (the biblical Tubal), which 
probably belongs to the year B.c. 695. Probably 
it is this expedition that is referred to in the re- 
mark of Berosus, that Sennacherib, ‘after a severe 
struggle conquered the Jonians who dwelt on the 
Cilician coast, and then [re]founded Tarsus.’ The 
Assyrians had also to deal with this district a 
second tine in the days of Sennacherib, in the year 
B.C. 681; for at the moment when Sennacherib was 
murdered, the crown prince Esarhaddon was in 
Khani-rabbat (east of Tabal) with his troops. 

In Babylonia, Merodach-baladan the Chaldee, 
who isso well known from the inscriptionsof Sargon, 
had established himself once more upon the throne, 
having allied himself for this purpose with Kudur- 
nankhundi of Klam and the Aramsean nomad 
tribes. Sennacherib conquered Merodach-baladan 
and his allies, and placed a certain Bel-ibni on the 
throne of Babylon. After several vicissitudes, when 
the Elamites, as allies of Babylonia, always had a 
hand in the game (Merodach-baladan himself on 
one occasion taking part in the struggle again), in 
B.C. 691 the bloody battle of Khalilin, which 
ended unsuccessfully, or at any rate indecisively, for 
Sennacherib, was fought against the united armies 
οἵ the Elamites, Babylonians, Aranieans, Chal- 
deans, and certain districtsof Media. The Median 
districts Anzan (also written Anshan), where the 
dynasty of Cyrus originated, and [llip, were now, 
as allies of Elam, for the first time called after 
Parsua, the motherland of the later Persians. At 
last, in the year r.c. 689, Sennacherib succeeded in 
taking possession of Babylon, and in wreaking 
fearful vengeance upon it. It was levelled to the 
ground, and only rebuilt again in later times under 
Sennacherib’s gentler and nobler-hearted son Esar- 
haddon. 

Sennacherib’s great expedition to the West, 
which was undertaken in the year 701, began with 
the punishment of king Luli (Elulzus) of Sidon, 
who fled ‘into the sea,’ possibly to Cyprus or else 
to the island of Tyre, which, if we are to trust our 
Greek sources of information, was besieged by the 
Assyr. king in vain. 

In Sidon a new king, Tuba’al (Ethobaal), was 
appointed, to whom Sarepta, Akko, and other 
Phen. states were given. Arvad and Gebal 


* Ku'l (mp 1 K 1038), on the other hand, is the Cilician coast- | 


jand. Ihilakku probably occurs in the Bible, Kzk 2711 ἽΡ ΠῚ ἽΝ, 


Arvad and Khelak. Thus both names for Cilicia are found in | 


the OT. 
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(Byblus), however, like Ashdod of Philistia and 
the states bordering on Juda, Ammon, Moab, and 
£dom, offered a voluntary tribute. The town of 
Ashkelon in Philistia, whose king Sidk& (Zedekiah) 
refused to pay tribute, together with Joppa 
(Yappti) and other towns, were conquered and 
plundered. The town of Ekron (Amkarrfina) 
handed its king Padi, who had submitted to the 
Assyrians, over to Hezekiah (Khazakiya’u) of 
Judah. Ekron and Judah called in to their assist- 
ance the king of Musur (see above) and the 
archers of the king of Milukh, but were defeated 
by Sennacherib at Eltekeh (Altaku). Sennacherib 
next besieged and conquered 46 fenced cities and 
villages of Judah, and carried off 200,150 of their 
inhabitants as prisoners, until at last he pitched 
his camp in Lachish (Assyr. Lakishu), the extreme 
south-western corner of Judah. Up to this 
point the passage in ὃ K 18" agrees with the 
Assyr. narrative: ‘In the fourteenth year of king 
Hezekiah (B.c. 701) did Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, come up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them.’ Then the Bible account 
goes on to say that Hezekiah sent a message of 
peace to Sennacherib at Lachish, and that Senna- 
cherib promised to abstain from further hostilities 
on the payment of 300 talents of silver and 30 
talents of gold (2 K 18*), In spite of this, as 
the biblical narrative continues (2 K 18" to 198), 
Sennacherib sent his chief officer with an army to 
invest Jerusalem, but was obliged to return to 
Assyria again without having effected his purpose. 
The main points of this record agree with Senna- 
cherib’sown account: ‘and Hezekiah himself I shut 
up like a bird in a cage in Jerusalem (Ur-Salimmu), 
his royal city. 1 threw up entrenchments against 
him, and when any one came out of the gate of the 
city, 1 punished him. The cities that had been 
taken away from him I cut off from his land and 
gave them to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron (Padi), 
and Gaza. In addition to his former assessment 
(see above, ‘the 300 talents of silver and the 30 
taleuts of gold’), 1 added other tribute, and exacted 
it from him. Dread of the greatness of my 
majesty overwhelmed Hezekiah; while the Be- 
dawin (?Assyr. amel Urbi) and his own special 
warriors, whom he had collected together to 
defend Jerusalem, rendered hin no assistance (irsu 
batléit). In addition to the 30 talents of gold and 
800 * talents of silver, precious stones, antimony Τ 
.. » his daughters and women from his harem, 
male and female slaves, he sent his ambassadors 
after me, to bring to Nineveh an extra gift of 
tribute and an expression of his fealty.’ 

To a later period (this we must infer from 
the fact that mention is made of the Ethiopian 
king Tirhakah, called TarkQ by Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal), belongs the account given in the 
Bible (2 K 19°*"). It really appears as if Sennacherib 
had undertaken, shortly before his death, an ex- 
pedition against the Arabians (cf. the inscriptions 
of Esarhaddon, and Herodotus 11. 141), and had 
made use of the opportunity to march a second 
time against Hezekiah as well. 

Shortly after this, on the 20th of Tebet 681 B.c., 
he was murdered by his own son, or, according to 
the account in2 Καὶ 19%, by his twosons,!A drammelech 
and Sharezer. The rebellion lasted till the 2nd of 
Adar, about a month and a half, because Esar- 
haddon, who had been appointed by Sennacherib 
to succeed him, was at that time absent in Armenia, 
Whither the conspirators marched against him, 
only, however, to be defeated. 


Esarhaddon thereupon ascended the throne 


* The annual tribute of 300 talents of silver imposed on 
Hezekiah was thus increased by 500 talents, 

+ Here follows an enumeration of a series of other special 
presents. 
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amidst general rejoicing, on 18th of Adar 68] B.¢c., 
and set himself to the task of rebuilding the town 
of Babylon, towards which he had always shown 
special favour. 

Ashur-akhi-idina (1.e.‘Asur give still a brother’), 
the KHsarhaddon of the Bible, reigned from B.C. 
680-669. During his reign a great danger 
threatened Assyria, on account of an invasion of 
the Cimmerians (Gimirrai; their land was called 
Gamir ; see above, p. 1875, note), who joined with 
the Medes and burst like astorm upon the country. 
These Cimmerians were Eranian nomads, who, 
according to classical tradition, had originally 
come from the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
who had threatened even in the time of Sargon to 
cross the Caucasus into Armenia. There was a 
certain Dusanni of Saparda (7190, Ob v.™), an 
Ispakai of Ishktiza (ws), a Median chief 
Mamitiarsu, and a Kdstarit of Karkassi (the 
Karkasia of the inseriptions of Sargon) in Media, 
who, in conjunction with the Mannzans, and with 
Tiuspa, leader of the Gimirrai, threatened the east 
frontier of Assyria, and more especially Kishassu, 
which, since the time of Sargon, had been an 
Assyr. town, and which probably they were success- 
ful in taking. Ashur-akhi-idina, however, ad- 
vanced into Media as far as Patus’arra (Πατεισ- 
χορεις, Strabo xv. 3), ‘to the borders of the salt 
desert at the verge of the Bikni mountains’ (or 
Demavend). In the north-west he conquered the 
Cilicians, who had allied themselves with Ishkallu 
of Tabal, Muggallu of Milida, and the Kuzzurakai, 
enlisting Greek soldiers against them, as Berosus 
narrates. 

Ashur-akhi-idina’s chief successes, however, were 
inthe West. After he had conquered and beheaded 
(676) the king of Sidon, Abdi-Milkut, he besieged 
king Baal in Tyre, and brought to a successful 
issue a very hazardous expedition to the remote 
land of Bdzu (2 of Job 32°), in the interior of 
Arabia. He also led on two occasions (B.C. 
674 and 671) expeditions to Egypt against the 
Pharaoh Tirhakah. He conquered Memphis (B.C. 
671), and established over it an Assyr. vassal-king, 
Necho by name. The Assyr. troops advanced as 
far as Thebes (Ni’i, x3), so that Tirhakah was com- 
pelled to flee into his Ethiopian motherland. 
Ashur-akhi-idina was the first Assyr. king able to 
assume the proud title ‘King of Assyria, Egypt, 
Paturisi (=Upper fgypt, ons), and Kas (Nubia 
or Ethiopia).? He boasted of the palaces he built, 
and especially of the great arsenal in Nebi-yunus, 
for the rebuilding of which, he tells us, 22 
kings (of whom 10 were princes of towns in 
Cyprus) were compelled to send materials: Baal of 
Tyre, Munasseh (Minasi) of Judah, Kausgabri of 
Edom, Musur of Moab, and the kings of Ammon, 
Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron, Ashdod, Gebal, and Arvad. 

Manasseh is also mentioned in the time of 
Assurbanipal, though only briefly, at the commence- 
ment of his reign (B.C. 668); and as the Bible 
account says that he reigned till 642, his trans- 
portation to Babylon, mentioned in the Books of 
Chronicles, must have taken place under Assur- 
banipal, and not under Esarhaddon. 

Esarhaddon was about to invade Egypt a third 
time, in B.c. 669, when he was taken il] on the 
journey. He died on the 10th of Arahsamna 
(Marcheshvan) in the same year. 

His son and successor, Assur-bani-pal (the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, the Osnappar of the Bible, 
Ezr 410), B.c. 668-626, was marked out by Esar- 
haddon as heir to the throne with great solemnity 
on the 12th of [yyar 5.6. 669. After coming to the 
throne, he allowed his brother Samaés-sum-ukin 
(Sammughes, or Saosduchinos), in accordance with 
Esarhaddon’s wishes, to be crowned king of Babylon 
(in lyyar B.C. 668). 


He was the last great king of 


Assyria. In his reign we clearly see the downfall 
of the Assyr. world-empire approaching. Assur- 
bani-pal had been educated from early youth in 
the arts and sciences of the Babylonians, and it 
is entirely owing to his literary tastes that we 
possess So many remains of old Bab. literature in 
new Assyr. copies (see above, p. 178"). He was a 
real Oriental despot, keeping his generals and 
armies busy in the provinces and along the 
frontiers, while he himself lived at home, with his 
wives, his sciences, and the service of his gods. 

One of the first of Assur-bani-pal’s under- 
takings was directed against Eeypt. Tirhakah had 
regained possession of Memphis. The expedition, 
which had been broken off owing to the death of 
Hsarhaddon, was reswmned. Tirhakah was de- 
feated and pursued to Thebes, whence, however, 
as before, he escaped to Ethiopia. The smaller 
princes of the delta were enrolled as Assyr. 
vassal-kings. Some of them (snch as Necho of 
Sais) who tried to throw off the Assyr. yoke, and 
ealled in Tirhakah to help them, were compelled to 
go in chains to Nineveh. Necho obtained favour 
with Assurbanipal again, and was reinvested with 
the rule of Sais.* Meanwhile Tirhakah had died, 
and his nephew Tandamani (Tanut-Amon), son of 
Sabako, conquered Thebes and On (Heliopolis). 
Assurbanipal marched against Egypt a second 
time, drove out the king of Ethiopia, and made 
Necho’s son Psamtik (Assyr. Pisamilku) Pharaoh 
B.c. 663. Afterwards Psamtik, by the help of the 
fonian and Carian troops which Gyges, king of the 
Lydians, had sent to him, succeeded in freeing 
himself from the control of Assyria. The Gyges, 
just mentioned (Assyr. Gfigu), requested help 
from Assurbanipal, when the Cimmerians (see 
above) invaded Lydia in B.c. 657. His son Ardys 
drove out the Cimmerians from Lydia, and after- 
wards conquered the whole of Asia Minor up to 
the river Halys. 

The might of Assyria spent itself, in the time of 
Assurbanipal, in the contlict with Babylonia and 
Elam. It was only after a furious struggle that 
Assurbanipal succeeded in defeating his insurrec- 
tionary brother Samas-swm-akin (who in B.c. 648 
threw himself, in despair on account of his defeat, 
into the flames of burning Babylon), and his allies 
the Elamites, and in conquering Susa B.C. 640, thus 
putting an end to the kingdom of Klam. Samas- 
sum-ukin’s other allies, the Chaldzeans, the Baby- 
lonian Arameans, the kings of the West (probably 
Manasseh was amongst them) and of Arabia 
(specially of Kidru, ὁ.6. 717, and Nabayati, 7.2. ni33) 
were also subdued. These contests, however, so 
weakened the resources of Assyria, that revolt 
following on revolt was the order of the day, especi- 
ally in the Mannean and Median districts (between 
Armenia and Elam). Some expeditions against 
Akhsir, king of the Mannwans, against Diris- 
khadri, a Median, and against the sons of Gage 
(cf. zk 38 and 39, Gog and Magog, 2.e. the land of 
Gog) and of Sakhi (the Sakes 3), could not keep back 
for many decades the storm that was even now 
beginning to rage. With regard to the attacks 
instigated by Tugdammi (cf. Lygdamis, captain of 
the Cimmerians, Strabo i. 3. 21?) and his son 
Sanda-kshatra against Assyria, our information is 
based on dark hints contained in a prayer of 
Assurbanipal to Merodach, the god of the city of 
Babylon, Whether Assurbanipal reigned from 
B.C. 648-625 over Babylonia, under the name 
Kandalinu, known to us from contract-tablets 
and through Ptolemy, or whether this was the 


*The same thing also probably happened in the case of 
Manasseh, only at a later time, when Assur-bani-pal was staying 
in Babylon (instead of Nineveh), probably shortly after the death 
of his rebellious brother Samas-sum-ukin (8.0. 648), whose ally 
Manasseh had been. 
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name of a rival king, cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. We only know that after the death of 
Assurbanipal, the Chaldean Nabopolassar (Nabt- 
pal-uzur), who was originally one of Assurbanipal’s 
eenerals, obtained for himself the Bab. throne 
(B.C. 625-605). In Assyria itself Assurbanipal was 
succeeded by his son A sur-zézl-tladnz (the fuller form 
of which was Assur-itil-ilAni-ukin), who ruled at 
least four years, and by his other son Stn-shar-eshkun 
(at least seven years), who was probably the Sarakus 
of Berosus, and hence the last king Assyria ever 
had. It was in his day that the swamping of 
anterior Asia, by the Sakean Scythians (men- 
tioned in OT), the Umman-manda (or hordes of 
the Manda) of the Assyr. inseriptions, took place. 
This was only the prelude to the end. As anewly- 
discovered cylinder of the Bab. king Nabonidus 
relates, fifty-four years before the consccration of 
the temple of Sin in Harran, which had been 
destroyed by the Manda herées, a Manda king, 
who was probably called Arbak,* working in con- 
junction, as the cylinder just mentioned clearly 
proves, with Nabopolassar (Belesys), razed to the 
eround the famous Assyrian capital. 
probably fell into the hands of the Medes in 
607, after a two years’ siege, since the comple- 
tion of the temple of Sin seems to belong to some- 
where about the third year of Nabonidus (553). 

Nahum’s prophecy was literally fulfilled, and the 
whole of Western Asia breathed freely again when 
the stronghold of their tyrants was demolished. 
The small remaining territory (since the Pharaoh 
Necho 11. had taken away Palestine and Syria) was 
divided between the Seythians, to whom the Medes 
of classical tradition (Cyaxares) belonged, and the 
Babylonians, Mesopotamia falling to the latter. 
The names Assur and Nineveh survived, to a large 
extent, because of the lasting effects of the influence 
of the Assyr. empire in politics and culture alike. 
Even down to the Christian era this is proved by 
(among other reasons) the fact that the whole 
district of the Euphrates and Tigris (ineluding 
Babylonia) was called Assyria by the Greeks and 
Romans, and even to-day we call the science 
which has to do with the antiquities of both 
Assyria and Babylonia, and which has thrown 
new light on many important passages in Holy 
Writ—Assyriology. 
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ASTAD (A ’Aorad, B’Apyat, AV Sadas).—1322 or 
3622 of his descendants are mentioned as returning 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es 5"), He is called Azgad 
(1212) in the can. books; and 1222 descendants are 
mentioned in the parallel list in Ezr 2" (B ᾿Ασγάδ, 
A ᾿Αβγάδ), 2322 in Neh 77 (B ᾿Ασγάδ, 8 ᾿Αστάδ, A 
Αγετάδ). He appears as Astath (᾿Αστάθ),1 Hs 888, 
when a second detachment of 111 return under 
Ezra (=Ezr 813, B’Aordd, Α ᾽Αξγάθ). Azgad appears 
among the leaders who sealed the covenant with 
Neh. (Neh 10% Β ᾿Ασγάδ, A ᾿Αὗὖγάδ). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ASTATH.—See ASTAD. 


ASTONIED, the past part. of the old verb 
astony, of which astonish 1s a later corruption,* is 
found only in OT, but there ten times, Ezr 9%4, 
Job 178 18”, Is 5919 + Jer 149, Ezk 417, Dn 374 419 59, 
RY retains ‘astonied’ (and even changes ‘ aston- 
ished’ into ‘astonied’ at Ezk 3%): but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘astonished,’ except Dn 5° where RV 
and Amer. RV give ‘perplexed’ (way, the only 
occurrence). See ASTONISHED. J, HASTINGS, 


ASTONISHED.—This part. (the finite verb does 
not occur) had undoubtedly more force when AV 
was made than it has now. Perhaps the verb 
astound, which started off later from the orig. 
astonien or astunien, has carried away some of its 
strength. The orig. idea was to stun or stupefy 
as with a thunderbolt (Lat. extonare ‘to thunder’ ; 
οἵ, Milton, Hist. of Britain, ‘Astonished and 
struck with superstition as with a planet’; and 
the Argument to Par. Lost, Bk. i., ‘Satan with his 
Angels lying on the burning lake, thunderstruck 
and astonished’); then to shock mentally, bewilder. 
The earliest occurrence of the part. seems to be in 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535) at Jer 213, which was re- 
tained in AV, ‘Be a., O ye heavens, at this, and 
be horribly afraid.’ It is used 14 times in OT 
as tr. of ony, once (Job 26%) of app. In NT itis tr® 
of ἐκπλήσσω 10 times (9 timesin Gosp., and always 
in ref. to Christ’s words, except Mk 751 of His 
works; once in Ac 13” ‘ being a, at the teaching of 
the Lord’); of ἐξίστημι 6 times, of θαμβέω and θάμβος 


* Tbe suffix isk is, in most other words, only added where 
the derivation is from a Frencb verb ending in -ér, and forming 
its pres. part. in -issant; so that the addition of it in the 
present case is unauthorized and incorrect. It was probably 
added merely to give the word a fuller sound, and from some 
dislike to the form astony, whicb was the form into which the 
M.E. astonien had passed.’—Skeat, Htymol, Dict.2 5.0. 

+ In this great passage (Is 5214) the edd. of AV subsequent t 
1638 have renerally changed what Scrivener calle ‘ the pathetic 
The Canhk 
Bible restores ἰδ 
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περιέχει once each.* RV retains ‘a.’ throughout 
OT, but in NT changes it into ‘amazed,’ when the 
Gr. is other than ἐκπλήσσω. Astonishment is 
found only once in NT, Mk 5” ‘they were δ" 
with a great a.’ (RV ‘amazed with a great amaze- 
ment,’ Gr. éxcragts) in ref. to the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. But RV adds Mk 16° ‘trembling and 
8. had come upon them’ (Gr. ἔκστασις, AV ‘they 
trembled and were amazed’). In OT a. is more 
frequent. In Ps 60% ‘thou hast made us to drink 
the wine of a.’ (nbyta, RV ‘stageering’), the obs. 
hysical sense of stupefaction is conveyed. (Cf. 
Ts 6111 «thou hast drunken the bowl of the cup of 
staggering [same Heb.], and drained it.’) As tr™ 
of nav ‘a.’ freq. means an. object of a., and always 
in a strong sense; esp. in Jer., as 25 ‘to make 
them a desolation, an a., an hissing, and a curse.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
ASTROLOGIAN is the more accurate form, 
having the classical termin. -anws added to a class. 
root. But while the analogous form theologian 
held its ground, astrologer with the Eng. term. -er 
drove this out. It is found in Dn 2”, AV 1611, 
and Camb. Bible, but is replaced by astrologer in 
nearly all mod. editions, J. HASTINGS. 


ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. — Heavenly 
bodies, in Genesis, are called ‘lights’ or ‘ bodies 
giving light’ ("iwp, pl. mkp ma’ ér, me oroth), Dill- 
mann (Genesis) remarks that in no other work (of 
creation) is the object of their creation so fully 
indicated, and asks whether a silent contrast to 
heathen superstition, which was attached to the 
stars, may not lie therein. The object of the 
heavenly bodies is stated to be ‘to divide between 
the day and the night,’ and ‘ for signs, for seasons, 
and for days and years,’ and it is for this purpose 
that they are fixed (lit. ‘given,’ ons jan, ‘and he 
[God] gave them’) in the firmament. The whole 
account of the creation and placing of the heavenly 
bodies is, in fact, based on the old geocentric view 
of the ancient astronomers, which mainly prevailed 
until the birth of modern astronomy. The account 
as given in Gn, lowever, is correct for the time 
at which it was written, and suited the needs of 
the people to whom it was addressed. The 
heavenly bodies were among the great marvels of 
the creative power of God, and they are taken 
purely and sunply from the point of view of what 
they are for us, and the effect they have upon our 
minds, regardless of any preconceived or acquired 
scientific ideas and theories that we may possess. 

Not less than the Hebrews did the Babylonians 
and Assyrians regard the heavenly bodies as for 
signs and seasons, days and years; and this view 
was associated with their usual heathen ideas that 
the heavenly bodies were divinities. The following 
translation of the portion of the Bab. creation 
story, corresponding with Gn 1, will form a basis 
of comparison with the two accounts :— 

“He (Merodach) formed the stations of the great gods— 

stars were their likencss; he caused the /zmasi ἢ to be set : 

he a the year; he outlined the forms (of the constella- 

he caused three stars t to be assigned to each of the 12 months; 

from the day of the year § he formed the figures ; 

he caused the station of Jupiter || to be founded to make known 
their limits, 

that an error might not be made, that none might sin. 


* Besides ἐξίστημι (Sth 1116 1317 151, Sir 4318, 1 Mac 1622) and 
θωμβέω (Wis 173, 1 Mac 6%), the Apocr. gives ‘a.’ as tra of τωρδσσω 
(Jth 147), rrofm (Jth 1611), ἐκπλήσσω (Wis 134), and καταπσλήσσω 
(2 Mac 3%), thereby showing more clearly the force of the 
Eng. word, | 

+ The dumasi were seven in number, and seem to have been 
constellations, among them being Arcitenens. 

t Or, possibly, constellations. 

§ Apparently =new year’s day. 

|| So Jensen. The original word is Nibiru, regarded by Fried. 
Delitzsch in 1885 as being=Heb. 1205 ma abhar, ‘place of | 
passing,’ here =‘ zodiac.’ 


He set with him the station of Bel and fa; 

he opened then great gates on both sides, 

the bolt he made strong on the left and the right— 

in its middle-point the zenith. 

He caused Nannaru (the moon) to shine, (and) he ruled the 
night, 

he designated him also as the thing of the night, to make known 
the time. 

Monthly, without failing, he enclosed (him) in a ring, 

at the beginning of the month to shine in the evening, 

the horns proclaiming to make known the division (of time)— 

on the seventh day with a [half]-ring.’ 


At this point the text is mutilated ; but after the 
placing of the moon, the chief god of the Babylonians 
is represented as turning his attention to the sun, 
and ‘when the sun arrived on the horizon of 
heaven,’ he seems to have addressed and directed 
him as to his course. Imperfect as the Bab. text 
here is, it is nevertheless easy to see that it is the 
account of a nation who knew much more of 
astronomy, on the whole, than the Hebrews. This 
is, in fact, indicated by the large number of tablets 
from Babylonia and Assyria referring to astrology 
that have been found, as well as those referring to 
astronomy proper, in which the stars and planets 
are enumerated and classified, and their positions 
sometimes described. Catalogues of these works 
were made, and explanations how to use them were 
given. References, not only to stars, but also to 
comets, are found, but they are comparatively rare. 


The Hebrews, in OT, do not seem to have looked on the stars 
from an astronomical or astrological point of view, but rather as 
Signs placed in the heavens, one of their most important func: 
tions being to show the power of the Almighty. Thus we are 
told that He created them (Gn 116, Job 99, Ps 83 etc.), 
counts them, names them (Ps 1474), and has the whole of them 
in His power (Job 97). To the horrors of His judgment-day it 
belongs that the stars lose their brightness (Is 1310, Ezk 3827, 
Lk 2125, Jn 320, Rev 812), fall from heaven like withered leaves 
(Is 344 the stars are here called ‘all the host of heaven’),—a 
simile in all probability derived from the observation of falling 
or ‘shooting’ stars, just as the reference, in Jude v.14, to 
‘wandering stars’ possibly derived its origin from the comets 
which came to excite the wonder and terror of the world. In 
the expression ‘courses’ of the stars (Jg 529) it is the planets 
that are referred to. The distance of the stars from the earth 
seems f0 have struck the nations of the ancient world, bence 
the mention of the stars in Job 2212, ci. also Is 1413. The com- 
parison of their brightness is made in 1 Co 1641, and their 
great number referred to in He 1112, 


The stars are, as a rule, indicated by the usual 
word 13:9 kékab, Arab. kawkab, Syr. kawkebd, 
Eth. kawkab and kokab, Assyr. kakkabu. One of 
the poetic cxpressions for ‘stars’ is 172 "3219 ‘ stars 
of the morning,’ an expression applied apparently 
to the angels (Job 38’); and the words ‘morning 
star’ could also be applied to a man who was con- 
sidered to be great, like the high priest Simon 
(Sir 50%); to a thing greatly to be desired, as 
‘salvation’ (2 P 119) and ‘heavenly glory’ (Rev 238): 
and, finally, to Christ Himself (Rev 9215), 

The date at which the stars were divided into 
constellations is very remote, and there is consider- 
able uncertainty as to the approximate period and 
the people with whom this division had its origin. 
In all probability, however, it is due to the Chal- 
dieans, who seem to have had it from the Ak- 
kadians, most of the names of the signs of the 
zodiac and constellations being written in the non- 
Sem. dialect of ancient Babylon. The Hebrews, in 
their turn, may have obtained their knowledge of 
the constellations from the Chaldeans, but we have 
no real evidence of the fact. 

The well-known constellation of the Great Bear, 
vy ‘ash (Job 9°) or wy ‘ayish (fem. Job 38%%),* is 
said to be connected with 2a'sh ‘a bier,’ the name 
of that constellation in Arabic. The ‘sons’ of 
‘Ayish (&y) are spoken of in Job 3832, and are 
regarded as the three stays in the tail of the bear, 
a parallel to the Arab. expression banat na'sh 
‘the daughters of the bier,’ which means the 


* For ‘the bear’ of the RV the AV has ‘ Arcturus.’ 
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same thing. The Arab. legend connected with the 
constellation of the Great Bear is as follows :— 

Na'sh having been killed by Gedi (the pole star), 
the children of Na‘sh (the sons in front with the body 
of their father, the daugliter behind with the nurse, 
who carries a child in her arms) go round nightly 
seeking the murderer, with the hope of avenging 
their father’s death. Canopus (Arab. Suhél), how- 
ever, wishes to go to the help of Gedi, but, having 
set out too late, finds himself always foiled, not 
being able to reach his point in time to prevent the 
approaching catastrophe. Whether some legend 
similar to this was attaclied to the constellation 
by the ancient Hebrews is uncertain, and, whilst 
admitting a likeness in the Heb. and Arab. names, 
the differences in their forms must, nevertheless, 
not be forgotten. Fried. Delitzsch points out that 
the Heb. wy elsewhere (Job 4% etc.) means ‘a 
moth,’ and that a star bearing that name (sdsu 
‘moth ’) seems to have been known to the Assyro- 
Babylonians (IV AZ ii. 49,64). M. A. Stern (in the 
Jiid, Zeitschr. 1866) regards this constellation as 
the Pleiades. 

Another constellation mentioned is Orion,in Heb. 
bos (Job 99 38%, Am 58), pl. avd-pa (Is 13%).* The 
word means, literally, ‘the fool,’ or ‘impious one,’ 
corresponding with Arab. jabbar, Syr. gabbara,t 
Chald. niphla ‘the giant,’ the name given to this 
constellation by the Semites of old because regarded 
as the figure of a man—probably one of the larger 
male figures seen on those Bab. boundary-stones 
which show figures of the constellations. Gesenius 
suggests that they (the Hebrews, etc.) scem to 
have looked on this constellation as the figure of 
an impious giant bound in the sky, whence Job 
38*! ‘Canst thou loose the bands of Orion?’ The 
plural in Is 13! ‘ constellations,’ means, literally, 
‘the Orions “—the giant constellations of the sky, 
prominent by their brightness. A very imgenious 
suggestion is that quoted in the Chronicon Pas- 
chale, Cedrenus, John of Antioch, and others, 
from Pers. sources, that Chesil or Orion is the 
impious giant Nimrod chained to the heavéns. 
This, however, is late, and probably has no solid 
basis as its origin. 

The well-known passage in Job (9°) supplies us 
also with the word for the Pleiades, ans kimah, 
Syr. kima, Arab. thurayyd, words meaning ‘ heap,’ 
‘cluster,’ ‘plenty,’ ‘multitude,’ from the seven 
larger stars and the smaller ones closely grouped 
therewith. The Arabs also call the Pleiades 
an-najm ‘the star,’ or ‘cluster’ par excellence, 
said to be so named on account of their monthly 
conjunction with the moon, by which they served 
to measure time, and thus rule the calendar. 
In Job 3851, apa nisiyo, ‘the cluster (AV ‘sweet 
influences’) of the Pleiades’ is mentioned, corre- 
sponding with the Arab. ‘afd ath-thurayya. The 
Rabbis (see KR. David Kimchi in his Lexicon) 
thought that the ‘ bands of the Pleiades’ referred 
to their influence upon vegetation, kimadh having 
great cold, and binding up the fruit, though R. 
Isaac described the influence of the Pleiades as 
being the reverse of this, ripening the fruits. In 
the Pers. poets (Sadi, Hafiz, ete.) these stars 
are regarded as a brilliant rosette with a central 
star, ete. 

The popular name used by Luther, ‘ die Glucke,’ 
i.e. ‘the clucking hen,’ reminds one of the English 
name ‘hen and chickens,’ and the French poussi- 
niére, O.¥. pulsiniére. The appearance of the 
constellation of the Pleiades being conventionally 
that of a large star surrounded by several smaller 


*The LXX has "Eerepos in Job 99; ᾿Ωρίων in Job 3831, The 
LXX of Amos 58 differs entirely from the received text of 
the Heb. 

+ Also called in Syr. ‘“ty@tha, a word which is said also to mean 
Aldebaran, Capella, and the Pleiades, 
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ones, was likened to ἃ brood-hen with her chickens 
under her wings, hence this name; and for this 
reason the Pleiades were also supposed to be the 
same as Succoth-benoth, which is rendered by Kt. 
David Kimchi ‘hen (with) chickens.’ This name 
for the Pleiades, which oceurs in the Targ. to Job, 
is said also to be usual with the Arabs. Whether 
the Hebrews of ancient times had also this idea, is 
uncertain, and seems to be improbable. It is to be 
noted that Fried. Delitzsch denies the meaning 
‘star-cluster’ for this constellation, and connects 
nya kimah with the Assyr. kimtu ‘family,’ ex- 
plaining it as the ‘ family of stars,’—au etymology 
which does not invalidate, as will be seen, the 
popular lerends concerning it. 

nja wn ‘the fleeing serpent,’ or ‘swift serpent’ 
(Job 261%), has been regarded as the sign of the 
dragon, between the Great and the Little Bear; 
but this identification is very uncertain. It would 
seem, however, to be something connected with 
the sky, as is indicated by the first part of the 
verse: ‘By his spirit are the heavens garnished’ 
(RV), or, ‘ beauty’ (m). 

The sign of the Twins (Castor and Pollux, AV; 
The Twin Brothers, RV; Gr. Διόσκουροι) is men- 
tioned as the name of a ship in Ac 28".* 

The word ny mazedréth (a plural form, Job 
3852), is, with common consent, regarded as signi- 
fying ‘the signs’ of the zodiac, which come forth 
‘in their season,’ and, as is implied, could not be 
led forth byaman. In 2 K 23° occurs the word 
nib mazzdaléth, translated ‘planets’ in the AV 
and RV, with the marginal reading ‘ twelve signs’ 
of the zodiac. This word is compared by Jensen 
and others with the Assyr. manzalti, WAI 
iii, 59. 35, a comparison which is not without its 
difficulties, as, if correct, it would imply complete 
ignorance of the root of the Assyr. word on the part 
of the Heb. scribes, manzaliz being for manzazti,t 
by a common law of interchange between z and /— 
ignorance which would not, however, be altogether 
inexcusable, as the Chaldee form is δὴ mazzd- 
laya, and, though unprovided with the feminine 
ending, would present the same root, the individual 
siens being 92, mazzal. The Chaldee forms them- 
selves, however, seem rather to increase the diffi- 
culty of connecting nim with the Assyr. manzalti. 

That expression in Job 9° which accompanies the 
names of the constellations, namely, ἸῺ ὙΠ 
hadré témdn, ‘the chambers of the south’ 
(=Arab. akhddir al-janib or mukhadv' al-janid), 
is one of peculiar interest. Gesenius would render 
it ‘the most remote southern regions’; but it seems 
better to regard it as meaning ‘the southern con- 
stellations,’ some of which, in all probability, re- 
presented pictorially ‘chambers,’ from which 
heathen (divine) creatures looked out, similar to 
the reliefs representing the constellations on the 
Bab. boundary-stones, Should this explanation 
be correct, ‘the chambers of the south’ would be 
in contradistinction to mazzaroth or mazzaloth 
‘the constellations’ (of the north), but the un- 
certainty of the exact signification of the two 
expressions makes every attempt at explanation 
unsatisfactory. A point to be noted is that an 
Arab. translation of Job 9° mentions ‘ the heart of 
the south,’ a name of Suhel or Canopus, the princi- 
pal star in the constellation of the Ship (Delitzsch, 
Job, 2nd ed. p. 128 n.), which marks, by its rising, 


*The Bab. names of the signs of the zodiac were (about 
B.0. 500) as follows: The Workman=the Ram; Alulw and the 
Bull of Heaven=Taurus; Sib-zi-anna, and the Great Twins= 
Gemini ; Adiui= Cancer ; the Great Dog=Leo ; the Ear of Corn= 
Virgo; Zibanit = Libra; the Scorpion = Scorpius; Papilsag= 
Arcitenens ; the Fish-goat=Caper : Gula= Amphora ; the Water- 
channel and the Tails=Pisces. ‘There were also many other 
constellations, the number of which is uncertain, 

{ The changes would be manzazti, manzarti, manzalti, maz- 
zalit. 
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the season in which the fruit becomes ripe through 
the increase of the heat. The ‘ heart of the south’ 
would seem to go with and explain the ‘chambers 
of the south.’ 

Venus is apparently mentioned (Is 14'*) under 
the name ἢ Aéeél, ‘the shining one,’ with the 
addition “ov-ja ‘son of the morning,’ ὁ.6. Lucifer, 
the day-star, a name of Venus as the morning 
star, to which the king of Babylon is, in this 
passage, pie This Heb. word agrees in 
meaning with that used for Venus in Arab., 
nalely, zuharah ‘splendid (star),’ and is from the 
same root as the Assyr. élélu ‘to be bright.’ Strange 
to say, however, no Assyr. name for Venus from this 
root has been as yet found, the word generally 
quoted, mustivilu, being a ghost-word, due to a 
faulty copy.* As the Assyrians knew, from the 
earliest times, that Venus as a morning and as an 
evening star was the same, it is probable that the 
Ilebrews were aware of the fact also.t 

In Am 5*6, where it is said, ‘Yea, ye have 
borne Siccuth your king, and Chiun your images, 
the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves’ 
(RV), there is hardly any doubt that Chiun (jr 
kiyytn) is the Assyr. kdaweanu (or, as read by some, 
kaiwanu), the planet Saturn, which was known to 
the Bab. and Assyr. under that name, preserved in 
Arab, under the form kaiwdn, and in the Peshitta 
as katwdnd, and of which the ‘Paddy of the LAX 
is supposed to be a corruption. The pointing of 
the Heb. form is regarded by Schrader as incorrect, 
aud he therefore writes, upon the model of the 
Arab., ete., "32 Aéwdn.t Chiun or Kéwan does not 
properly belong to [leb. astronomy, but it probably 
gives us the name of the planet Saturn among the 
Hebrews, who seem to have worshipped him under 
the form of the star which represented him. 

Mention of the sun is common, but the passages 
in which it is referred to are rather general than 
truly astronomical, It is used to indicate the time 
of the day, as ‘when the sun went down’ (Gn 
151”), * till the sun be hot’ (Neh 7%) ; comparison, as 
‘clear as the sun’ (Ca 6), ete. ete. In the 
account of the Creation it is called the ‘ greater’ of 
the ‘ two great lights’ (Gn 1!*), made ‘to rule the 
day,’ and set in the firmament of the heaven ‘ to 
cive light upon the earth,’ and, with the lesser 
light, ‘to divide the hight from the darkness’ 
(vv.1619), The sun would also be included among 
the lights in the firmament of the heaven in v.™, 
which were ‘for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years.’ It will be seen from this that the 
astronomical ideas of tle Hebrews with regard to 
the sun were strictly those of an observer on the 
surface of the earth, and were based upon the 
strictly practical view of its value in the matters 
of everyday life—in fact, they were the ideas 
cenerally held by the people of that and succeeding 
ages uutil the birth of modern astronomy. If we 
had the Bab. account of the Creation complete, we 
should in all probability find therein views em- 
bodying those in the first chap. of Genesis. What 
may be regarded as a poetical astronomical view 
of the sun in his course is that contained in Ps 
101. 5. where the ‘tabernacle of the sun’ is men- 
tioned, and he is compared to ‘a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber,’ and ‘rejoicing as a strong 


* The Assyr. word for the planet Venus is generally read Dilbat, 
more correctly Delebat (Δελέφωτ), explained as Nabat kakkabu 
‘the star Nabat,’ or ‘(she who) oroclaims.’ 

7 It is to be noted that the Heb. word héléZ is masc., and in 
thig resembles Heosphoros (Hesperus); but the name in Assyr., 
Arab., etc., isfem. The name Lucifer, applied to Satan, is due 
to Hieronymus and the Fathers of the Church, and apparently 
had its origin in the Iegend of the fall of the anrrels, introduced 
into the works of Bishop Avitus, the poet Cedmon, and Milton 
in Par. Lost (cf. Lk 1018, Rev 127ff-), 

f Schrader reads in the same passage Sakkath for Siecuth, and 
compares this word with the cuneiform Sak-kut, one of the 
names of the god Ninip, worshipped of old in Babylonia. 
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man to run his course.’ This poetical description 
of the sun, however, reminds one of those Bab. 
cylinder-seals on which the sun-god is represented 
as a man, from whoin rays of light stream forth so 
dazzling that the divine attendants who open the 
doors which enclose him are obliged to look the 
other way whilst performing this duty.* The 
gcoing forth of the sun ‘from the end of heaven,’ 
and the ‘circuit unto the ends of it’ (v.), refer, 
naturally, to the daily journey of the sun, which, 
as it would seem from this passage, had been 
noticed to be a curved course in the heavens. As 
with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the sun was 
used to mark the points of the compass, east being 
‘the rising sun,’ west ‘ the setting sun,’ etc. The 
indication of the different parts of the day from 
the position of the sun was, no doubt, from actual 
observation, the use of sun-dials (see below) not 
being by any means common in the ancient East. 
For further information see SUN. 

There is no express mention of eclipses in the 
Bible, but certain expressions, such as ‘ I will cause 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day’ (Am 8%), have been 
regarded as referring to something of the kind. In 
the case of the above quotation, the fact that noon 
is mentioned in connexion with the sun going 
down might well refer to an eclipse; but in the 
ease of Mic 3°, Zec 14°, Joel 213! 3, which were 
formerly taken to refer to eclipses, this can hardly 
be the reference, as the phenomena accompanying 
the obscuration of the sun and the moon do not 
favour that view. So also the passing reference in 
Jer 15° ‘lier sun is gone down while it was yet 
day,’ can only mean that ‘ good fortune has ceased 
for her.’ Reference to an eclipse has been seen 
also in 2 K 20", Is 38%, where the shadow going 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz is spoken οἵ; 
but real observation under natural conditions 
would be necessary before accepting this as being 
conclusive or even probable. This supposed eclipse 
has been identified with an annular eclipse of the 
sun in 689 B.C. (Bosanquet in the Trans. Soe. Bibl. 
Archwology, vol. 111. p. 31 ff., vol. v. p. 26], ete.) 
The same writer also understands Ezk 8018 327 ° to 
refer to the total eclipse of the sun in B.c. 556; 
but there is the same objection to this as to the 
supposed references in Micah, Zech., and Joel. 

The Hebrews had more than one word for the 
moon (see Moon), serving to designate the luminary 
in a general sense, when full, and when new. ‘The 
apparent inotions of the moon were well known to 
the Hebrews, as it was by that heavenly body that 
their festivals were fixed; and it has a special 
importance, because the Heb. year, like that of the 
Babylonians, was lunar, and was used to fix ‘ signs 
and seasons’ more, probably, than any other 
heavenly body. The moon played a part just as 
important in Bab. astronomy, for there was not 
only a large series of forecasts connected with its 
movements, but it was also used, as with the 
iebrews, to determine the beginning of the month, 
and thus to fix the dates of the various festivals, 
ete. (FESTIVALS). The Heb. idea of the moon as 
‘the lesser light to rule the night,’ finds its echo in 
the Bab. account of the creation of the heavenly 
bodies (translated above), in which she is described 
as the ruler of the nicht, the indicator of the 
beginning of the month, and apparently (by her 
changes) the divider of the month into weeks. It 
is not unlikely that the Hebrews learned these 
astronomical uses of our satcllite from the Baby- 


_lonians, probably at some early period, and also 
| during 


by which time Bab. 

* A very poctical hymn to the sun-god, from Borsippa, 
describes him when going to rest, and speaks of the greetings of 
the bolts and the satisfaction of the door of heaven on hia arrival 


the Captivity, 


' at the end of his daily journey. 
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astronomy had made great progress. Eclipses of 
the moon seem not to be referred to in the Bible. 
In all probability most of the nations of the 
ancient East had, like the Babylonians and 
Assyriaus, professional astrologers, by whom the 
stars were consulted, horoscopes drawn, and lucky 
days predicted, for such as wished to know what 
the future had in store for them, so that they 
might ‘know the ordinances of heaven,’ and their 
‘dominion in the earth’ (Job 3835. The Hebrews, 
however, seem to have been less of astrologers than 
the nations around, for the prophet Jeremiah (105) 
exhorts them not to learn the way of the nations, 
and not to be dismayed at the signs of heaven, for 
the nations were dismayed at them, implying that 
the Hebrews, at least at that time, did not imitate 
‘the nations’ in the matter of astrology to any 
great extent, though there was, in trutl:, a tendency 
todo so. The antiquity and reality of the belief 
in the influences of the stars in the ancient East is 
well brought home to us in Deborah’s triumphal 
song, where she says ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’ (Jg 5*°), which, though only 
a poetical figure, is sufiiciently characteristic. 
Older, however, than the above, are the many 
tablets of the Babylonians and Assyrians referring 
to forecasts. ‘Through a long series of years, prob- 
ably extending into four millenniums, these nations 
seem to have carried on observations, which they 
quoted, with the omens derived from current 
events, for future reference. Again and again, 
moreover, we meet with communications which 
passed between the Assyr. kings and the astrologers, 
in which the former inquired what the stars indi- 
cated with regard to Assyria and the nations around. 
Thus we meet with such predictions as, ‘If, upon 
the 16th day (of the month Ab), an eclipse happen, 
the king of Akkad will die, Nergal (z.c. pestilence) 
will destroy the land.’ ‘If, on the 16th day (of the 
month Elul), an eclipse happen, the king of a 
foreign land or the king of Hatte will come and take 
the throne. Jain from heaven and flood from the 
channel will overflow.’ The planets and the sun 
and moon also furnished omens of a similar nature, 
for it was supposed that what had happencd before 
would, under similar astral influences, happen again. 
When, accordingly, the Hebrews came into 
close contact and relationship with the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, they found them to be nations 
among whom astrology, far from being forbidden 
and in disfavour, was a recognised institution, 
resorted to by all, from the king downwards—a 
vencrable ‘science.’ The desire to know the future 
was, no doubt, as strong in the breasts of the 
Hebrews as in those of their conquerors, and they 
must often have resorted to those ‘ astrologers,’ 
‘stargazers,’ and ‘monthly prognosticators’ (Is 
4718) of whom the prophet speaks so contemptuously. 
The astrologers are called mpy ὅπη (Keré), 
generally rendered ‘ dividers of the heavens’; the 
stargazers o'22\9a δὴ πε, lit. ‘those who gaze on 
the stars’; the monthly prognosticators py ia 
ova, AVm ‘that give knowledge concerning 
the months’ — prebably those who predicted at 
every new moon what was likely to happen 
during the coming month. In Dn 1” 2? ete., the 
RV has rightly ‘enchanters’ for the ‘astrologers’ 
(ΕἸ) of the AV, and the same remark holds 
vood for the Aramaic form ;pvx in v.27 ete. These 
biblical expressions for the various kinds of 
astrologers, it must be noted, are, to all appearance, 
true Hebrew words, not borrowings from the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, showing, in all pro- 
bability, that celestial forecasts were far from 


hibition against the use of divination and the 
practice of augury (Dt 18", 2 K 215), partl 
because such of the people as were rigi 
monotheists (and among these we must class all 
OT writers) looked upon the heavenly bodies as 
the objects of adoration by the heathen nations 
around, and mentioned them therefore but seldom 
—partly because they had but little nced to speak 
of them, but also because they wished to avoid 
reference to those things likely to call up in the 
mind of the reader heathen practices. 
T. G. PINCHES, 

ASTYAGES ('Aorudyns, so Herodotus, Xenophon; 
Assyr. Istuvigu) was the son of Cyaxares, king of 
the Medes, and sueceeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, B.c. 584. His wife was the 
daughter of Alyattes, king of Lydia, his sister was 
the queen of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, and 
Cyrus was his daughter’s son by a Persian father. 
According to Bel and the Dragon (v.1), when A. 
was gathered to his fathers, ‘Cyrus of Persia re- 
ceived his kingdom.’ Not, however, in the way of 
ordinary succession. Herodotus (i. 127-130), con- 
firmed by tlie Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus (ΚΡ 2nd 
Ser, v. 159) records that when A. marched against 
the disaffected Persians under Cyrus, his own troops 
deserted him or would not fight, and he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner, thus losing lis crown 
in B.C. 549, after a reign of 35 years. He was the 
last of the line of Median kings (known on the 
monuments as kings of the Manda), who had 
reigned 150 ycars—the list being as follows :— 
Deioces (Daiukku), B.c. 699-646; Phraortes (I*ra- 
vartis), B.C. 646-624; Cyaxares (Kastariti), B.C. 
624-584 ; Astyages (Istuvigu), B.c. 584-549. 


LitErature.—Herodotus, i. 123-130; RP v. 144 ff. (cf. vol. iii. 
p. xiii ff.); Story of the Nations, Media, chs. viii., ix.; Sayce, 
HCM p. 499 ff. ; Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Geschichte, pp. 468, 468. 

I’. NIcou. 

ASUR (‘Acovp, AV Assur), 1 Es 5*!.—His sons 
returned among the temple servants under Zerub- 
babel. Called ILarhur (757, ‘Apovp), Ezr 251, Neh 753, 


ASYLUM.—See REFUGE. 


ASYNCRITUS (Ασύγκριτος, ᾽Ασυν-, Asyneritus), 
Ro 164,—A Christian greeted by St. Paul with 
four others ‘and the brethren that are with them,’ 
perhaps members of the same small community. 
‘The name occurs in Nom. Ins. CTL vi. 12,565, of 
afreedman of Augustus. SeeSanday and Headlam, 
Romans, Ὁ. 427. For later traditions, which may be 
neglected, see Acta Sanct., April, 1. 741; June, 1v. 6. 

A. Ο. TTEADLAM. 

ATAD (πρὰπ yi, ‘thorn’), Gn 50!°"!,—Appcars 
to have been ‘over Jordan’ (see ABEL-MIZRAIM), ἃ 
threshing-floor on the road to Hebron. The site 
is unknown. 


ATAR (A ’Ardp, B omits, AV Jatal), 1 Es 5%.— 
His sons were among the porters or door-keepers 
who returned with Zerubbabel. Called Ater, Ezr 
2”, Neh 7. 


ATARAH (my), wife of Jerahmeel and mother 
of Onam (1 Ch 2°). 


ATARGATIS.—The worship of this Syrian 
goddess is nowhere named in the canonical books, 
but in 2 Mac 12% mention is made of a temple of 
Atargatis (RV Atergatis) at Carnion in Gilead 
(Arapyaretov,’ Ατεργατεῖον, A, the former being shown 
by inscriptions to be the more correct form of the 
name). In inscriptions diseovered at Delos this 


being altogether novelties with the Iebrews. | goddess is generally joined with Adad, and once 


Nevertheless, as has been already remarked, they 
seem to have been generally averse to divination of 
this kind, partly on account of the general pro- 


she is styled ᾿Αφροδίτη ’Ardpyaris. In Palestine the 
principal seat of her worship wasat Ashkelon, where 
she was probably identified with the Heavenly 
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Aphrodite (whose temple is named by Herodotus, 
i. 105). Another famous shrine of Atargatis was 
at Hierapolis, or Bambyce (Mabug), on the 
Euphrates (Lucian, De Syria Dea, 14; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. v. 23). At both these shrines sacred fish 
were kept, and at Ashkelon the goddess herself was 
represented as a woman with a fish’s tail (Lucian, 
.c.3 comp. Ovid, Afetam. iv. 44-46). According to 
the Gr. version of the legend, Atargatis, or Derceto 
(to use the shorter form of the name, more 
commonly found in Gr.), was a maiden, inspired 
by Aphrodite with love for a youth who was 
worshipping at her shrine. By Inm Derceto 
became the mother of a daughter; but, filled with 
shame, she threw herself into the water at Ash- 
kelon, or at Ilicrapolis, whereupon she was changed 
into a fish (Diod. Sic. 11. 4). According to Hyginus, 
Astron, ii. 30, she was saved by a fish. The child, 
who had been exposed, was brought up at the 
temple of Aphrodite, and became the famous 
Assyrian queen Semiramis. 

‘Older derivations of the name have becoine 
obsolete since the discovery on coins and Pal- 
myrene inscriptions of the truce Sem. form of the 
name Anytny or inyiny. In the first part of this 
word we may recognise the Aram. form of the name 
which appears in Assyr. as Ishtar, in Heb. as 
Ashtoreth (nvmvy), and in Phoenician as Astarte 
(ΒΒ). Comp. also ’A@dpa in Strabo, xvi. 27. 
The second portion of the name is usually under- 
stood to be the title of another deity, Ati or 
Attah, whose name is found in Melito, Apology 
(Migne, Patr. Gr. v. 1228), on inscriptions from 
Phenicia and (in proper names) from Palmyra, 
and perhaps also in such personal names as 
Alyattes, Sadyattes, ctc. For the compound naine 
we might then compare Astar-Chemosh of the 
Moabite Stone. Lagarde, however, shows 
(Mitthelungen, i. 77) that this explanation is not 
free from ditliculties. The Gr. legend, the sacred 
fish at Ashkelon and Mierapolis, and the representa- 
tions of Atargatis as half woman, half fish, all 
point to an original connexion between this 
goddess and the water; and she is probably a 
personification of the fertilhsing power of water. 

Carnion, a town which may probably be identified 
with Ashteroth-karnaim (Gn 14°), was taken and 
destroyed by Judas Maccabieus during an 
expedition into Gilead about B.c. 163, and the 
inhabitants who fled to the temple of Atargatis 
were put to death (2 Mac 1218: cf. 1 Mac δ, 
Jos. Ant, XII. viii. 4). 


LiteraTuRE.—On Atargatis, ses, further, Baudissin in 
Herzoe’s Real-lWneyel.? i. 736-740; Vigouroux, Dict. de la Bible, 
p. 1199; Schiirer, WJP ui. 13 ἵν, Index, p. 91 f.; W. R. Smith, 
AS p. 159 f. H. A. WHITE. 


ATAROTH (nisyy, nhyoy, ‘crowns’), the name of 
several towns east and west of Jordan.—1i. Ataroth, 
Nu 32%, ig in both places named next Dibon, 
which is identified with the present Dhibdn (see 
Dieon), and Ataroth is doubtless Ahiirbet ‘Adlaris 
on Jébel ‘Attarts, which latter may be the Atroth- 
shophan of v., It is 3 or 4 nules east of Ma- 
cherus, where the Baptist was imprisoned and 
wnurdered. The objection that it is said to have 
been built by the children of Gad, while this site 
is in the territory of Reuben, would apply also to 
Dibon and Arocr; it only proves that the tribes 
were greatly intermingled, or at first aided one 
another (as Jg 15) in conquering and possessing 
their territories. 2. Jos 16%, a town on the border 
of Denjainin and Ephraim, towards its western ex- 
tremity. Conder recognises it in the modern 
Hd-Darieh, on the W. slope of the bill which lies 
south of Bethhoron-the-nether. 3. Ataroth-addar, 
Jos 16°18", apparently the same as‘the preceding. 
4, Jos 16’, a town on the same boundary of Ephraim 


and Manasseh, but towards its eastern extremity, 
next Naarath (which see). Conder suggests Tell 
et-Trfiny in the Jordan Valley, or Khirbet Kaswal, 
also ealled Kh. et-Taiyireh. The name is lost. 
Démeh, the Edumia of the Onomasticon, with its 
ancient rock-cut tombs, is about the place one 
would look for it. Three places, one 4 miles north 
of Samaria, a second, 6 miles north of Bethel, a 
third, 7 miles north of Jerusalem, now bear the 
name Atdra, but are unnamed in Scripture. 5. 
Atroth-beth-Joahb, 1 Ch 2°4, possibly =Atarites. 
A family is more probably meant than a place. 

A. HENDERSON. 
ATER.—41. (wx ‘ binder ’?) The ancestor of eertain 
temple porters who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Ezr 24, Neh 774. 2. (A ’Arjp, B ᾿Αξήρ, AV 
Aterezias, reading ᾿Ατὴρ “Eftexlou as one word) 
1 Es 5"; ef. Ezr 2) His sons returned with 
Zerubbabel. The title ‘(son of) Hezekiah’ was 

probably given to distinguish him from Ater (4). 

H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 

ATERGATIS. 


See ATARGATIS. 
ATETA (A ’Aryrd, B om.: AV Teta, from the 
Aldine Tyra), 1 Es 5%=Hatita, Ezr 2%, Neh 7%. 


ATHAGH (any), 1 5 30°°.—An unknown town in 
the south of Judah. 


ATHAIAH (py).—A man of Judah dwelling in 
Jerus. (Neh 114). See GENEALOGY. 


ATHALIAH (mbny, ‘whom J” has dragged 
roughly ἢ," daughter of Ahab and Jezcbel (2 IK 8"), 
called daughter of Omri, 2 K 8:5, 2 Ch 22%, She 
married Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah (2 K 818, 2 Ch 181 915); and as she inherited 
her mother’s strong character, her influence for evil 
was predominant over both her husband and her son 
(2 Ix 8'8 27,9 Ch 228-4), Under her influence the 
cult of the Zidonian Baal prevailed in Judah to 
such a degree that the temple of J” was ‘broken 
up’ (2 Ch 247),—the materials being ἘΡΟΘΒΕ 
used for the temple of Baal,—so that a thorough 
restoration was needed in the following reign. 
On the death of Ahaziah, Athaliah, who enjoyed 
already much authority as queen mother, and 
probably had a considerable following among 
the people, procured the massacre of all her grand- 
children, Joash alone escaping, and Athaliah was 
queen of Israel for six years. No particulars are 
recorded of her reign, but the eircumstances of 
her deposition are related minutely. According to 
2K 11, the high priest Jehoiada, having won over 
‘the captains over hundreds, of the Carites and of 
the guard,’ arranged that the portion of them who 
formed the temple guard on the Sabbath day 
should be posted in three equal divisions at the 
three main approaches to the temple, ze. (a) the 
entry from the palace (Jos.; cf. 1 Kk 10°, 2 IX 1618); 
(6) ‘the gate Sur’; (6) ‘the gate behind the 
guard’ (Eiwald’s idea [HZ iv. p. 135], that ‘the 
watch of the king’s house’ means the usual palace 
guard, seems inconsistent with Jchoiada’s words in 
v.°); while the other two companies should not go 
off guard as usual, but ‘compass the king round 
about’ wherever he went. dditional solemnity 
was given to the proceedings by the use made of 
David's dedicated armour. See JEHOASH. Roused 
by the unusual noise caused by the acclamations 
which greeted the coronation of Joash, Athahah 
came into the temple alone, her gnard having been 
prevented from following her (Jos. And. IX. vil. 3). 
The truth flashed upon her at once; ‘she rent her 
clothes, and cricd, Treason, treason!’ Any 

* Oheyne suggests the Agsyr. root bny ‘to be or become great’ 
(as in etellitu, ‘lady,’ ‘queen’); then Athaliah=*J” ig exalted.’ 


| (See Expos. Times, vii. 484, 668, vill. 48.) 
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sympathy that might have been evoked was 
cowed by the overwhelming display of force. The 
sacred precincts might not be polluted with her 
blood, ‘so they made way for her,’ and she passed 
out, and was struck down ‘by the way of the 
horses’ entry to the king’s house.’ The variations 
of the Chronicler (2 Ch 23) from this account are 
characteristic. Under the second teinple, uncir- 
cumcised foreigners were not permitted to approach 
holy things; he therefore substitutes for ‘the 
Carites and the guard’ the courses of priests and 
Levites whose weeks of service began and ended 
respectively on that Sabbath. They are posted at 
(a) ‘the king’s house,’ (6) ‘the gate of the 
foundation’ (3:07 for 5), (c) ‘the doors.’ The 
captains—five in number, whose names are given— 
having been thus deprived of their men, are re- 
presented as ‘set over the host’ (v.'), .6. the 
whole population capable of bearing arms, and are 
obliged to ‘go about in Judah, and gather the 
Levites out of all the cities of Judah, and the 


heads of fathers’ houses,’ to Jerusalem. The 
young king is publicly presented to ‘all the 


congregation,’ not, as in Kings, secretly to the 
captains alone. The people, who take a very 
subordinate part in Kings, fill, with the Levites 
not on duty (cf. 2 Ch 5"), the temple courts. Thus, 
while in Kings the deposition of Athaliah is 
effected by a sudden coup d'état carried out by the 
high priest and foreign mercenaries, and every 
precaution is taken against a popular rising in 
Athaliah’s favour; in Chron. it is the act of the 
whole nation, constitutionally represented by the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and it is exe- 
cuted in the most deliberate and orderly fashion. 
‘The sons of Athaliah,’ 2 Ch 24’, has been 
explained to mean (a) Ahaziah and his brethren 
before they were carried away, 2 Ch 2117 (Jos. 
Ant. IX. vill. 2); or (Ὁ) the priests of Baal (Jerome, 
Qu. Heb., in loc.); or (c) her illegitimate children. 
2. 1 Ch 8”, a Benjamite dwelling in Jerus. 3, 
Ezr 8’, father of Jeshaiah, who was one of Ezra’s 
companions. N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 


ATHARIM (o7pxa 993), Nu 21'.—Either, a proper 
name of a place from which the route was named ; 
so RV ‘the way of Atharim,’ as LXX,—or, ‘the 
way of tracks,’ i.e. a regular caravan road (cf, 
Arab. "thr, a trace). The rendering of AV, ‘ way 
of the spies,’ follows Targ. and Syr. ; o=nx may then 
be a plur. of “πὸ in a sense slightly different from 
that given above, or=o' ‘spies.’ The ‘ way of 
Atharim’ will then be that described in Nu 137-®, 
See HORMAH. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ATHENIANS (᾿Αθηναῖοι, Ac 1771; "Ανδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
174 AV, RV ‘men of Athens’).—Inhabitants of 
ATHENS. 


ATHENOBIUS ( Αθηνόβιος, 1 Mac 1578-8), a friend 
of Antiochus vil. Sidetes. When Antiochus had 
gained some successes against Tryphon, he sent 
Athenobius to Jerusalem to remonstrate with 
Simon Maccabeeus for the occupation of Joppa, 
Gazara, the citadel of Jerusalem, and certain 
places outside σπάθα. Simon was ordered to sur- 
render his conquests or to pay an indemnity of 
1000 talents of silver; but he refused to promise 
more than 100 talents, and with this answer A. 
was obliged to return in indignation to the king. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ATHENS (’A@jvac).—St. Paul having sent. Timo- 
theus away, ‘thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone’ (1 Th 3!). From Ac 17 we learn what he did 
and said during his solitary stay. Leaving aside 
the history of A., I shall describe the aspect of this 
famous city in St. Paul’s epoch. St. Paul, like 
Apollonius of Tyana, landed at the Pirzeus, and, 


ATHENS 


like him, would have walked to A. by the new 
road, called Hamaxitos, which ran north of the 
ancient roadway, already encumbered with the 
ruins of the great wall of Pericles. 

Pausanias, in his description of A. (i. 1. 4), and 
Philostratus,* relate that along this road were 
raised at intervals altars to the unknown gods. 
St. Paul marked these, and worked them into his 
argument against polytheism, addressed upon the 
Areopagus to the Stoics and Epicureans, On his 
left hand, as he entered the Pirzus gate of the 
city, St. Paul skirted the Ceramicus or ancient 
burial-ground, where we still see, bared by 
recent excavations, some of the old sculptured 
tombstones ; to look upon which is a revelation to 
us of the noble and, in its calm self-restraint, almost 
divine regret with which, in the fourth century B.c., 
Athenian workmen could depict death and the last 
farewells of mortals, 

Innumerable booths of olive, fruit, and fish 
sellers were no doubt set up then as now round the 
entrances tothe city. St. Paul would push his 
way past these, “εἰ leaving to his left the noble 
temple of Theseus, which remains intact in its 
grandeur, he would enter the Agora. Here his 
eye fell on portico after portico, painted by the 
brush of famous artists, and adorned with the 
noblest statues. But St. Paul would not have 
admired these so much as the tower and water- 
clock of Andronicus, telling out to him the hours 
of lis solitary waiting. This still stands to-day, 
along with a few ruinous arcades, the sole remnant 
of an architectural splendour which eclipsed that 
of the Piazza del Duomo of Pisa, or of the Piazza 
di San Marco of Venice. The impression which 
the latter makes on one of us to-day might be 
compared with that of which St. Paul would have 
becn sensible as he entered the Athenian Agora; 
if at least he could, in spite of his Semitism, have 
felt the charm of the highest plastic art. 

The Agora was dominated on its south side 
by the abrupt hill of Mars and the still more 
lupressive heights of the Acropolis, and it was 
such a place of resort as is to-day the Piazza 
San Marco at Venice. There St. Paul found 
himself amidst the throng of ‘all the Athenians 
and strangers wlo spent their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ 
In the Stoa Poecilé he met with the successors 
of Zeno, the Stoics, with whom, as with the 
Epicureans, he, like a second Socrates, ‘ disputed 
daily.’ And perhaps when he wearied of these 
discussions, and of the noise of the rich men’s 
slaves chaffering over their purchases, or of the 
porters thronging round, of the quack doctors 
and barbers, he may have passed on by the 
Via Tripodum and have gained the theatre of 
Dionysus on the south side of the Acropolis, there 
to witness, perhaps, the performance of a play of 
Euripides or Menander ; or he may, from the other 
end of the Agora, have gone up by the temple of 
the Furies to the Acropolis, and have mounted the 
steps of the Propylwa of Mnesicles, whose columns 
still remain to awe us with their sublime harmony. 
Having thus gained the platform of the Acropolis, 
he would wander through a forest of the most 
perfect statues, pacing round that most glorious 
shrine and inonument of all, the temple of the 
virgin goddess Athene, whose power and attri- 
butes were destined with the triumph of St. Paul’s 
new gospel, and, after an epoch briefer than that 
which had already elapsed since its erection, to 
pass on by seeming inheritance to the Blessed 
Virgin of the orthodox Greek Church. 


* Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. 6. 2: σωφρό γεστέρον γὰρ τὸ περὶ 


~ f 
πάντων θεῶν εὖ λέγειν καὶ ταῦτα ᾿Αθήνησιν, οὐ mel ἀγνώστων 


δαιμόνων βωμοὶ ἵδρυνται. This, of course, refers to St. Paul's own 
day. 
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St. Paul ‘disputed in the synagogue with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons’ (Ac 1717. It 
has been thought that the site of this synagogue 
may be fixed by a slab found in the ancient district 
of Koropus at the foot of Hymettus, bearing the 
legend : αὕτη ἡ πύλη τοῦ κυρίου, δίκαιοι εἰσελεύσονται 
ἐν αὐτῇ (Ps 118”).* But this is a monument only 
of the third or fourth century, and is of Christian 
origin. Other slabs, however, have been recovered 
in A. bearing Jewish inscriptions, and marking 
the burial-places of Greek Jews. And we have 
in the writings of the Jew Philo, by a single 
generation earlier than St. Paul, and, like him, an 
ardent apostle of monotheism, some graphic 
allusions to A., whither, no doubt, he went, like 
Horace, as to the chief centre of art and philosophy. 
Tor A. was the university city of the Roman world, 
as it was also the focus from which the sacred rays 
of learning radiated to Tarsus, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. In his youthful essay on the theme 
that every good man is free, Philo declares the 
Athenians to be the keenest-sighted mentally of 
the Greeks (Ἑλλήνων ὀξυδερκέστατοι διάνοιαν), and 
says that A. is to Greece what the pupil is to the 
eye, or the reason to the soul.t And in these 
words, which follow in the same context, he 
doubtless describes a scene which he had actually 
witnessed — 

‘It was only yesterday that the actors were exhibiting 
tragedy, and were reciting those famous lines of Euripides— 

‘For Freedom is a2 name all precious, 


Even if a man hath little thereof, 
Let him esteem himself to have great riches.” 


‘Then 1 beheld that all the spectators stood up on tiptoe with 
excitement, and with loud cheers and sustained cries prolonged 
their applause of the sentiment no less than their applause of a 
poet, that not only glorified Freedom in deed, but glorified its 
very name.’ 

Such was the impression which A. made on a 
cultured Jew, who yet reprobated not less keenly 
than St. Panl the worship by man of the works of 
his own hands ; and we may well believe that St. 
Paul’s heart also beat high as he entered so famous 
a city. 

Contemporary writers give the Athenians the 
same characteristics of over-religiousness and 
versatile curiosity as does St. Paul. One of these 
witnesses is himself a Jew, namely Josephns the 
historian, who declares (Contra Ap. ii. 12) the 
Athenians to be the most pious of the Greeks (τοὺς 
εὐσεβεστάτους τῶν “EAjvwr). Testimony of like 
effect is rendered by Livy, xlv. 27: Athenas inde 
plenas quidem et ipsas uetustate fame, multa 
tamen uisenda habentes; arcem, portus, muros 
Pireeum urbi iungentes. ... Simulacra Deorum 
hominumque, omni genere et materie et artium 
insignia, Petronius Arbiter, Sat. ec. 17, unkindly 
hints that it was easier to find gods in A. than 
men: Utique nostra regio tam presentibus plena 
est Numinibus, ut facilius possis Deum, quam 
hominem inuenire.t 

Nor was the desire of the Athenians to hear 
something new unnatural. For theirs was a city 
without commerce, but whose traditions and 
memories led many who had leisure and liked 
discussion to resort thither. Among Alciphron’s 
Letters (ii. 3) is onc by Menander the poet, relating 
how he had declined the invitation of Ptolemy to 
leave A. and settle in Alexandria. In this 
charming jeu d’esprit we get a picture of A. in its 
decadence, which shows how delightful a place it 
was to live in for religious persons of leisure and 
cultivation, 


* See Inscr. Attic. et. Romance, 404 and 3545-3547. 


tCf. Milton, Paradise Regained, iv. 240: ‘ Athens the eye of 


Greece, mother of arts.’ 
1 Philostr. Vit. Apollonii Tyane, iv. 19, says of his prophet 


that he τὴν μὲν δὴ πρώτην διάλεξιν, ἐπειδὴ φιλοθύτως τοὺς ᾿Αθηνωίΐίους | 


εἶδεν, ὑπὲρ ἱερῶν διελέξατο. The experiences of Apollonius—a 
more spiritual teacher than most—in Athens were curiously 
similar to those of his contemporary St. Paul. 


' ment between God and man. 


LiITERATURE.—Conybeare and Howson, ch. x. ; Wordsworth’s 
Athens and Attica; and the classical works of Leake, Grote, 
Thirlwall, Curtius, Wachsimuth, Gregorovius, Stadt Athen im 
Mittelalter ; A. Mommsen, Athence Christiane. 


F. C. CONYBRARE. 
ATHLAI (boy, perhaps for mbny).—A Jew who 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%, 1 Es 9™). See 
GENEALOGY. 


ATIPHA (‘Are@d), 1 Es 52.—See HATIPHA. 


ATONEMENT.—By its derivation this word de- 
scribes the setting ‘at one’ or reconciliation of two 
parties who have been estranged. It is used in 
the English bible as the equivalent for various 
forms of the root 753 in OT, and for καταλλαγή in 
NT. The verb 153 (to cover) is used to describe 
the effect of the sacrifices at the original conse- 
eration of the high priest and the altar (Ex 29°, 
Ly 8%, Ezk 437° ete.), and of the annual sacrifices 
for the renewal of the consecration of the high 
priest and his household, of the people, and of the 
tabernacle (Lv 16” etc.), on the day called expressly 
‘the Day of Atonement.’ 

It is used also to describe the effect of the 
sacrifices offered on behalf of the nation and of 
individual Israelites, occasionally in connexion 
with the ‘ whole burnt-otfering’ (Lv 1’), but more 
frequently in connexion with the various forms of 
‘sin’ and ‘ trespass’ offerings (Lv 4” ete., Nu 5°), 
the prescribed acknowledgment of guilt or de- 
filement incurred accidentally or in ignorance. 

It is used, besides, to describe the effect of the 
intercession of Moses at Sinai (Ex 32°), of the 
incense offered by Aaron (Nu 16"), and of Phinehas’ 
summary judgment on Zimri (Nu 25%), The 
offences for which atonement is accepted in these 
cases go far beyond anything with which the 
Levitical sacrifices were appointed to deal, and so 
the way is prepared for the hope of atonement for 
‘moral offences as such’ expressed in Ps 65% 78% 
79°, cf. Pr 16°, Dn 974, 

The same verb when it describes the direct 
action of God is translated ‘to pardon’ (2 Ch 30%, 
ef. Kzk 16%). 

The subst. 153 (LXX λύτρον Ξε " ransom,’ cf. Mk 
10) is used of ‘ blood money’ (Ex 21”, Nu 5551), 
sanctioned on behalf of a man gored by an ox, but 
not in a ease of homicide; and of the half-shekel 
paid at a census (Ex 8013), 

nso (LACK τὸ ἱλαστήριον) =the mercy-seat. 

Two points in regard to the provision for atone- 
ment under the old covenant deserve especial 
attention. First, this provision is ascribed directly 
to divine appointment. The sacrifices, therefore, 
while bearing witness to the existence of an 
obstacle in the way of man’s communion with God, 
were guarded against the gross misinterpretation 
which would represent then as human devices for 
overcoming God’s reluctance to forgive. Second, 
the power of atonement resided in the blood, as 
containing the life of the sacrificial victim (Lv 
1711), Under cover of the blood of a victim slain 
by his own hand in acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of the divine judgment on his sin, 
and in virtue of the life still quick within it, 
liberated rather than destroyed by death, and 
brought by consecrated hands into direct contact 
with the symbols of the divine presence, the wor- 
shipper, in spite of his defilement, might himself 
draw nigh to God. 

In NT, though the thought is fondamental, and 
finds expression in a variety of forms, 6.7. Forgive- 
ness, Propitiation, Redemption, the word Atone- 
ment or its equivalent Reconciliation (karaAAqy7, ἸῺ 
LXX practically confined to 2 Mae 5%) is found 
only in 2 Co 5%, Ro 5! 115, cf. Col 17. Here, as 
in OT, the use of the word presupposes an estrange- 
On man’s side this 
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estrangement is the direct consequence of his sin. 
On God’s side it is the direct consequence of His 
holiness and His love. Because He is holy and 
loving, He cannot be indifferent to sin. His wrath 
must rest upon the disobedient (Jn 3°, cf. Ro 118). 
Now in human wrath there mingles almost 
inevitably a feeling of personal irritation, pique, or 
resentment. The language of the NT is carefully 
chosen to guard against the supposition that any 
such shadow mars the purity of the divine indig- 
nation. Men are spoken of as God’s enemies 
(ἐχθροί, Ro 510, ef. 87), but God is never spoken of as 
the enemy of man. Men are invited to accept the 
offered reconciliation; God isnever brought beforeus 
as Himself needing to be appeased or reconeiled. On 
the contrary, the atonement originates with Him. 
See esp. 2 Co 5 ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself,’ Ro 3°° ‘whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation.’ The atonement, there- 
fore, of which the gospel speaks, cannot, any more 
than the means of atonement provided under the 
law, be regarded as a device for overcoming any 
reluctance on God’s part to forgive. It is the 
provision which He Himself has made for the 
removal of the obstacle to communion which sin 
has introduced. 

Let us consider a little more closely what this 
obstacle is. 

Sin is lawlessness (1 Jn 34). It is the refusal on 
man’s part, a refusal now as it were ingrained in 
his very nature, to remain in subjection to the law 
of God (Ro 8’), Each act of sin, therefore, is the 
outward sign of a spiritual alienation from God. 
But yet more. Each act of sin reacts upon the 
sinner, and increases his alienation. It not only 
weakens his power of moral self-determination, 
and so makes him more than ever a slave to his 
sin (to 715) . it incurs fresh guilt, and so adds new 
terror to the curse of the law (Gal 31); it deepens 
his dehlement, and so makes him shrink more than 
ever from the presence of God. And the wages of 
sin, which from another point of view express 
the judgment of God upon it, is death (Ro 633). 

The power by which this obstacle has been over- 
come springs from the person of Christ. He Himself 
is our peace (Eph 2). He, the Eternal Son of the 
Eternal Father, is the Lamb ‘ foreknown before the 
foundation of the world’ (1 P 130), and the restora- 
tion of the broken harmony of the universe (Col 159, 
οἵ, Eph 1°) springs from His eternal surrender of 
Himself to do the Father’s will (He 10°), Tlus 
eternal sacrifice, which is thus seen to have its 
roots deep in the inmost mystery of the divine 
nature, was manifested in time, and became 
effectual for our redemption, when the Word was 
made flesh and revealed at once the relation in 
whieh mankind stands to Him and His own 
eternal relation to the Father, through a life on 
earth of perfect obedience to the Father’s will. 
This obedience reached its final consummation 
when Ife shed His blood upon the cross, and His 
life, even as the life of the sacrificial victims in the 
OT, was set free by death for the work of our recon- 
ciliation. The atonement, therefore, is ascribed 
specilically to His death (Ito 5”), This cross (Eph 
216), and His blood (Col 1), 

The cost of the atonement is represented from 
two sides,—as it affected the Father, who ‘spared 
not His own Son, but freely gave Him up for us 
all’ (Ro 8%); and as it affected the Son, who 
‘ suffered for us’ (1 P 27), and by ‘ whose stripes we 
are healed’ (1 P 24, ef. Is 53°), The cost to the 
Father we clearly have no power to conceive, and the 
Bible makes no efiort to define it. The sufferings 
of the Son in our flesh were human suilerings. We 
are able therefore in some measure to conceive of 
them. They were the direct result of His perfect 
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presence of sin in the world entails upon us. They 
culminate on the one side in an agonising and 
shameful death ; on the other in an unfathomable 
depth of spiritual suffering, when for a moment it 
seemed as if even God had forsaken Him (Mt 9745, 
ef. Mt 26**-“4 and parallels, He 5”), 

Such light as we can receive on the relation of 
these sulierings to the work of our atonement is 
derived chiefly from the typical ritual of OT 
sacrifices. ‘This included, as we have seen, (1) the 
presentation of an offering with an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, (2) the slaughter of the victim, (3) 
the symbolic use of the blood so shed. Each of 
these elements found a place in the sacrifice on the 
cross. 

(1) Christ Himself, as the Head of our race, 
presented Himself as an offering on our behalf, 
The laying down of His life is represented as 
THis own deliberate voluntary act (Jn 10"), He 
made His soul an offering for sin (Is 53”, ef. Mt 
26%), He gave His life (ψυχή) a ransom for many 
(λύτρον ἀντὶ πολλῶν, Mt 20%). This presentation 
involved, according to OT analogy, the surrender to 
death of an appointed victim, together with a con- 
fession of our guilt, and the acceptance, with a full 
acknowledgment of its justice, of the sentence of 
death which has been pronounced upon us for our 
sin. 

(2) He was at the same time not only the Offerer 
but the Victim. His whole life was (as we have 
seen already) a life of perfect self-surrender to the 
loving service of His brethren in trustful obedience 
to His Father’s will. His voluntary submission to 
the death of the cross for the redemption of His 
murderers, was the ultimate expression at once of 
His obedience and of His love. It is therefore 
the culminating point in His offering, and the final 
test of its completeness. 

(3) The blood of the offering, which, again 
according to OT analogy, is regarded as the special 
seat of the atoning power, is represented as being 
sprinkled on those who enter the new covenant 
(He 12%, 1 P 15. It is brought into the most 
intimate and impressive relation with each one of 
them when he takes into his hands the Cup of the 
covenant (Mt 2675 ete., ef. Ex 248) and drinks of it 
according to the commandment. 

In the power of the same blood, our Lord, as the 
preat High Priest, has entered into the inmost 
heaven, and there without ceasing offers inter- 
cession (He 7%) on our behalf. Vhe blood thus 
becomes a living bond reuniting man to man and 
the whole race of man to God. 

The efiect of the atonement is therefore to re- 
move altogether the obstacle introduced by sin, to 
undo the work of the devil (1 Jn 3°), and to open 
anew the way by which sinful men can return into 
communion with their Father in heaven (He 10”), 
The blood of Christ, understood in the full measure 
of its spiritual reality, reveals the true law of man’s 
being, and brings home to him the extent of his 
degradation. By its revelation of the love of God 
triumphant over sin, it wins nen back from their 
spiritual alienation, making them ready to return to 
their allegiance, and willing to give up their sin. It 
cleanses their consciences from the stain of sin, and 
sets them free from the curse of the law, by the 
assurance that a perfect satisfaction has been 
offered to the righteous claims of the divine 
justice, and by enabling them to make their own 
the perfect confession of their sins that has already 
been offered in their name. It is the wellspring of 
a new power of moral self-determination by which 
they may be enabled, in spite of the tyrannous 
domination of past habits acquired and inherited 
(i P 118), and in the midst of an Rei ΟΡ ete of 
temptation, to live henceforward in obedicnce to 


acceptance of all the consequences that the | God’s will, submitting in patience and in hope to 
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all the suffering that He may require from them, 
whether by way of discipline or of service. It 
thus robs even death itself of its sting. 

It is true that we can but dimly see why sueh a 
sacrifice as the death of Christ should have been 
necessary, and guess in the light of partial 
human analogies at the secret of its power. But 
it is enough for our present guidance to know that 
the sacrifice itself has been offered, and that there 
have been men in every age who, froin their own 
expericnce, have borne witness that it is effectual. 
See also FORGIVENESS and PROPITIATION. 


LitzratorgE.—Among English treatises on the Atonement it 
will be enough to mention M‘Leod Campbell, On the Nature of 
the Atonement; Ik. W. Dale, Το Doctrine of the Atonement ; 
F. Ὁ. Maurice, The Doctrine of Sacrifiee; H. N. Oxenham, The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement; B, F. Westcott, The 
Victory of the Cross. See also Bruce, Zumiliation of Christ, 
317-400; Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theoloyy, 479-487 ; Simon, 
Redemption of Man; Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 
1-124 et passim (see Index); Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT’, i. 419- 
452, 1]. 202-216; Ritschl, CArist. Lehre von d. Rechtfert. wu. 
Versdha. (Eng. tr. under title, History of the Christian Doctrine 
of Justification and Reconciliation); Baur, Lehre von (ἰ. 
Versihn. in threr gesch. Hntwickelung ; Thomasius, Lehre von 
Christi Person ποι Werk; HUarnack, Duther’s Theologie mit bes, 
Bezich. auf seine Verséhn.-u. Hrios.-lehre. 

J. Ὁ, F. Murray, 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF (o-=7a oF Ly 2377 25°, 
ἡμέρα (ἐξ)γιλασμοῦ, dics expiationum, or (Ly 23%) pro- 
pitiationis).*—The principal passages relating to 
this great annual fast of the Jews are Lv 16 and 
2376-32; but some additional particulars are to be 
found in Nu 297-2, Ex 30%; ef. Ly 25°, All these 

assages, though probably belonging to different 
dates, are connected with the priestly code. The 
Day of Atonement, which was a day for the 
assembling of the people for divine worship (a 
‘holy convocation’ Ly 2377), was kept in the 
autumn, on the 10th day of the 7th month, or, 
according to our reckoning, from the evening of 
the 9th till the evening of the 10th. The people 
were charged (Lv 237%, ef. 1039. 31), under pain of 
extermination from the community, to rest from 
every kind of work, and to ‘afflict their souls,’ 
the last poase denoting the strict abstinence from 
food and drink which marked a day of fasting 
and self-humiliation. The special offerings for the 
day (in addition to the regular burnt-, meal-, and 
drink- offering), are prescribed in Nu 2972; they 
consisted of a young bullock, a ram, and seven 
lambs of the first year, as burnt-offerings, with 
their appropriate meal-offerings, viz. three-tenths 
of an ephah for each bullock, two-tenths for the 
ram, and one-tenth for each lamb, also of a he- 
goat for a sin-offering. These additional offerings 
are sintilar to those for the Ist day of the month, 
and the 8th of the Feast of Booths (vv.t-& 35-38), 

The distinctive ceremonial of the Day of Atone- 
ment is described at length in Lv 16. The high 
priest first selected for himself a young bullock for 
a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering ; 
then, having bathed, he disearded his distinctive 
golden vestments, and arrayed himself in gar- 
ments of white linen. After this he took from 
the people a ram for a burnt-offering, and two 
goats for a sin-oflering, and proceeded to choose 
by lot from the two goats one for J” and one for 
AZAZELE (Ly 163"), This done, he offered the 


* Called by the later Jews ΝΡ the day, 439 KD (cf. Ig 118 
LXX) the great day, my oy the fast-day, Jlenaehoth, xi,, 
end, NIT NIN the great fast; ch. ἡ νηστείᾳ, Acts 279, Ep. Bar- 
nab, 73. 4, Jos, Ant. xvi. vi. 45 ἡ τῆς ν, ἡμέρα, X1V. iv, 8 (on KIV. 
XVI. 4, Cf. Schtirer, WJ P τ, i. 898 n.)} ἡ λεγομένη y., Philo, ii. 188, 
591} νηστείωᾳ ἑορτή, ii. 296, 

{ Apparently the 10th day of this month was at one time 
regarded as New Year’s Day; see Ezk 401 and cf. Lv 259, 

i17y 1537, to make atonement for tt, because, probably, hy 


standing before J” during the ceremonial which follows, it shares _ 


in the atonement mace thereby for the sanctuary, and so 
becomes fitted to bear away the sins of the people. 
Riehw, Keil, Nowack (feb. Archdéol. ii. 192), ad, 


So Hengst., 
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bullock, which he had selected previously, for him. 
self and his family; and having filled a censer 
with coals from the altar uf burnt-otfering, and 
taking with him a handful of incense, he entcred 
the Most Holy Place, where he threw the incense 
upon the burning coals, causing thereby a cloud of 
smoke to envelop the ark and the mercy seat; 
after this he dipped his finger in the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkled the blood once on the front 
(or east) side of the mercy seat, and seven times in 
the vacant space in front of the mercy seat (vv.4!"14). 
{iaving thus completed the atonement for himself 
and his house, the high priest returned to the court ; 
and after killing the goat of the people which had 
been allotted to J”, he again entered the Most 
Holy Place, and sprinkled its blood, in the same 
manner as that of the bullock, on the front of the 
mercy seat and before the merey seat. The puri- 
fication of the Most Holy Place being thus accom- 
plished, the high priest went out into the Iloly 
Place (called the ‘tent of meeting’ v.!"), and there 
performed a similar atoning ceremony. The de- 
tails of this ceremony are not described in Lv 16; 
but in Ex 30”, which seems to be a later addition 
to P, we learn that the blood of the sin-ottering of 
atonement was to be placed on the golden altar of 
incense, which is nowhere mentioned in Lv 16, 
During this time no one except the high priest 
was allowed to be present in the tabernacle. 
When the high priest again came out into the 
court, he completed the atonement of the sanc- 
tuary by placing on the horns of the altar of 
burnt-offering * some of the blood both of the 
bullock and of the goat, and with his fingers 
sprinkling the blood seven times on the altar 
(v.19). The living goat was then brought near ; 
and the high priest, having placed both hands 
upon its head, confessed over it all the sins and 
offences of the Israelites ; after which the goat was 
led away, by a man standing in readiness, into the 
wilderness for Azazel, that it might bear the 
iniquities to a land ‘cut off,’ i.e. to one remote 
from human habitations, from: which there was no 
chance of its bringing back again its burden of 
σα Ὁ (vv.792#), The high priest then returned to 
the Holy Place, and after bathing, and putting on 
his usual priestly garments, came out and offered 
the two burnt-ollerings (vv.* 5) for himself and for 
the people (vv.2% #4). Finally, the fat of the sin- 
offerinvs having been cousuined in sweet smoke 
upon the altar,} the rest of their flesh (in accord- 
ance with the general rule, Lv 411 2! etc.) was 
carried outside the camp and destroyed by fire; 
those to whom this service was intrusted, and 
also the man who had led away the goat for 
Azazel, being not permitted to return to the con- 
eregation till they had bathed, and washed their 
clothes (γν. 5:38), 

Two main questions arise in connexion with the 
Day of Atonement, which, as we shall see, are in 
some measure connected with cach other: (1) to 
what date is the ceremonial enjomed in ch. 16 to 
be ascribed? (2) is the chapter deseribing it lomo- 
veneous in structure? 

(1) We hear nothing of the observance of the 
Day of Atonement in pre-exilic times, nor is any 
mention made of this day in the earlier legal 
codes (‘Book of the Covenant,’ Dt, H). Ou the 
other hand, there are several points in the law 
regulating its observance which seem to connect 
it with the period after the exile, when the 
ceremonial aspects of sin and atonement at Icast 


| occupied a more prominent place in the life and 


* The altar of v.18 cannot be the altar of incense. The purifi- 
cation of the Holy Place has been described in v.10% For 
‘before J”’ (v.18), cf. Ly 15; J” dwells in the tabernacle (ex 
258, 22), and the vreat altar stands in front of this. | 

+ V¥.25 scems to be misplaced. Hts natural position would be 
immediately after v.19 (cf. 44-10. 19 26 etc.). 
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thought of the people than was the case pre- 
viously. The phrase ‘to afflict the soul’ (8: ayy, 
see Lv 167% 31 2327. 29. 32, Ny 297) oceurs elsewhere 
only Is 58% ® 10 (exilic) and Ps 35 (influenced by 
Jer). Fasting as a religious observance was prac- 
tised among the Hebrews in ancient times; but 
we first hear of annual fasts on stated days in 
connexion with the fall of Jerusalem (Zee 7° 81). 
The elaborate ritual of the blood probably points 
to a comparatively late date (cf. Lv 41:31. one of 
the later portions of P; and contrast 9°); while 
the nearest analogies to the public confession of 
sins (167!) are to be found in post-exilic writings 
(izr 9, Neh 14-4 93, Dn 95:30), Moreover, the priestly 
prophet Ezekiel, in his legislation for the restored 
people (ch. 40-48), prescribes a, ceremonial, which, 
while its general aim is similar to that of the Day 
of Atonement, is much simpler in character; he 
enjoins, viz. (45'5°), two solemn purifications of 
the sanctuary on the Ist day of the first month, 
and on the Ist of the seventh month (so LXX; see 
RVm), when a young bullock was to be slain for 
a sin-offering on behalf of all who might err 
through inadvertence or natural slowness (732 ΘΝ 
npn), and the blood of the victim was to be placed 
on the doorposts of the temple, on the corners of 
the ledge of the altar, and on the gateposts of the 
inner court. The prophet, in his legislation for 
the future, attaches himself largely to existing 
usage ; if, therefore, the law of Lv 16 had been in 
his day a time-honoured institution, would he 
have either disregarded it or stripped it of so 
many of its signiticant rites? Does it not seem 
more probable that the law of Lv 16 is a develop- 
ment of the simpler ceremonial prescribed by 
Ezckiel? Indeed, there are reasons for supposing 
that its introduction was decidedly later than 
Ezekiel’stime. In Neh 8-10 we possess a fairly cir- 
cumstantial account of the events of the 7th month 
of B.c. 444, including, for instance (8* 34-18), notices 
of what happened on the Ist and 2nd days of the 
month, and the observance, in accordance with 
Ly 23°42, of the Feast of Booths from the 15th to 
the 23rd days; that being so, it is remarkable, if 
the fast of the 10th day had been an established 
institution, that no mention should be made of its 
observance, especially when we are expressly told 
(913.) that the 24th day was observed as a day of 
fasting and of confession of sins. Reuss, indeed, 
on the ground that the fast of the 24th would 
have been superfluous, if the fast of the 10th had 
just preceded, argued (Mist. sainte et la loi, i. 260) 
that Lv 16 did not even form part of the law-book 
read by Ezra; but, as Kuenen (Hex. 8 15. 32; ef. 
Dillm. NDJ p. 673; Stade, Gesch. 11. 182) points 
out, this argument is hardly decisive; the fast of 
the 24th is manifestly intended as a special token 
of humiliation for national shortcomings, prepara- 
tory to the conclusion of the covenant (9%) ; it 
has thus httle or nothing in common with the 
annually-recurring Day of Atonement, and it might 
have been appointed whether Lv 16 was contained 
in Ezra’s law-book or not. But Kuenen agrees 
that the non-mention of the day on the part of 
the well-informed narrator of Neh 8-10 is ‘very 
strange,’ if it were an established institution, and 
considers it to be an indication that it was intro- 
duced for the first time in the law-book of Ezra, 
though not observed at once, on account of its 
forming part of a new system, which had not yet 
been formally accepted by the people. Whether 
this argument be satisfactory or not, it is import- 
ant to recollect that the argument against the 
antiquity of the Day of Atonement is not, as it is 
often represented as being (e.g. by Delitzsch, in 
his study on the subject, 72K WL, 1880, Ρ. 173 ff.), 
solely an argumentum 6 silentio: that, as Kuenen 
observes (Th. Tijdschr. 1883, pp. 207-212), is but one 
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argument out of many; the Day of Atonement is 
part of a system, the ceremonial system of the 
Priest’s Code; when, therefore, the question of its 
antiquity is raised, it cannot be treated by itself, 
but forms part of a larger question, viz. the 
antiquity of that system as a whole, and must be 
answered in the same sense as that in which the 
wider question is answered. 

(2) The second question is whether Ly 16 forms 
a homogeneous whole. The chapter is connected 
with the narrative of the death of Aaron’s sons for 
offering strange fire (ch. 10; cf. 16+ ** ‘that he die 
not,’ and 12:15. and contrast ‘ fire from the altar,’ 
v.12, with ‘strange fire,’ 10‘); but it treats of two 
distinct subjects, without clearly indicating the 
transition from one to the other. It opens with a 
warning addressed to Aaron against rashly enter- 
ing the Most Holy Place, and prescribes the pre- 
liminary rites to be performed, whenever he 
may have occasion to do so.* It passes on to 
describe a solemn atoning ceremony to be per- 
formed for the tabernacle itself, and for the 
worshippers; and it concludes with the institution 
of an annual fast on the day of the atoning cere- 
mony. This change of subject suggests a doubt 
whether the chapter in its present form can be 
wholly the work of one writer. Dillmann explains 
the change of subject, and the connexion with 
ch. 10, by the supposition that originally the 
chapter contained the deseription of a ceremony of 
purification, to be performed in consequence of the 
defilement brought upon the tabernacle by the sin 
of Nadab and Abihu. He supposes that directions 
were given for the repetition of the rite after any 
subsequent desecration; that in later times it had 
become the practice to perform this service once, 
and once only, in every year; and that the chapter 
was altered to suit the later practice. This ex- 
planation, however, requires us to supply a good 
deal which is not stated, and only indirectly 
suggested, by the present text. 

A different solution of the difficulty is proposed 
by Benzinger. In an interesting and suggestive 
study on Lv 16 (ZATIV, 1889, p. 68 1}, Genzinger 
points out that the literary form of the chapter is 
imperfect. Thus v.° and v.1* are really doublets, 
suggesting that vv.7"!’ are derived from another 
source; there is a sharp break between v.” and 
v.22; νυν. 329-84. are not really a summary of the fore- 
going verses, for they intreduce some new points 
(fasting and the date), and, while mentioning the 
white garments of thehigh priest, say nothing about 
the more important ceremonies connected with the 
sprinkling of the blood, and the goat for Azazel ; 
finally, v.34? suggests the immediate carrying out 
of some definite command given to Moses. Ac- 
cordingly, Benzinger, who is followed by Nowack 
(Hebr. Arch. ii. 182-194), distinguishes between 
earlier and later portions of the chapter, and con- 
siders that the older sections are νυν. Sle 
(omitting ‘which is for himself’) 12 13. 810 (regula- 
tions defining the conditions under which Aaron, 
when oceasion required, was to enter the Holy of 
Holies), and νν.39-348 (a, law prescribing a relatively 
simple rite of atonement—substantially identical 
with the inaugural ceremony of 97 —to be re- 
peated annually on behalf of the people and sanc- 
tuary, and specifying the manner in which the 
day was to be observed publicly). In this form, 
he points out, the law for the Day of Atonement 
would agree closely with Ly 23°°**, where also 
stress is laid on the necessity of fasting and ab- 
stention from work, but no allusion is made to 
the special ceremonies prescribed in the central 
portion of ch. 16. The ‘offering by fire’ of 237, 

* With vv.2. 13 (‘that he die not’), comp. Ex 2835 (the con- 
ditions under which Aaron may enter the Holy Place); alsa 
Ex 8020, 21, Nu 413, 
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and the ‘sin-offering of atonement’ of Nu 29", 
would both be explained by the sacrifices alluded 
to in Lv 163 (or Nu 15%4-26) and described more 
fully in Lv 9. The more elaborate ritual pre- 
scribed in the rest of the chapter (vv. 1.10. 14-28)* js, 
upon Benzinger’s view, a subsequent development 
of that enjoined in vv.*: %, which, as it now stands, 
is interwoven with directions relating to Aaron 
alone, on account of its having become the custom 
for the high priest to enter the Holy of Holies on 
the Day of Atonement only. 

That the ritual prescribed in this chapter was of 
gradual growth is indeed highly probable; but it 
may be doubted whether a merely literary analysis 
can adequately indicate its successive stages. ‘T'he 
words not at all times in v.? suggest that even 
when the supposed earlier law was formulated, 
there were restrictions on the occasion as well as 
on the manner of the high priest’s entering the 
Holy of Holies, and the terms of vv.””** appear to 
presuppose some preceding regulations, defining 
more particularly the character of the atoning 
ceremonies there alluded to.t It is true, 23753" 
is parallel to 16%", in the stress which it lays 
upon the manner in which the Day is to be ob- 
served by the people; but it also presupposes in 
v.23 some special atoning rites, the nature of which 
it does not itself more closely define.t Hence it 
seems that to limit the original regulations of the 
Day of Atonement to v.*-* would leave them less 
systematic and — than is probable. The 
more elaborate ritual prescribed for the blood, as 
compared with 97°15, and even with 45: 7. 17-18) js 
not necessarily due to its being a later develop- 
ment: it may be due to the special solemnity of 
the occasion, a ceremonial enacted once a year 
only on behalf of the entire nation. The chapter 
undoubtedly deals with two distinet subjects (the 
conditions under which the high priest might enter 
the Most Holy Place, and the annual Day of 
Atonement for the sins of the nation), which it 
imperfectly connects together. We may conjec- 
ture that the association of these two subjects is 
due to the fact that the occasions of the high 
priest’s entry mnto the Most Hely Place came 
gradually to be limited to the single annual Day 
of Atonement: it is also highly probable (esp. in 
view of Ezk 451%) that the ritual of this day was 
originally simpler than that now prescribed in Ly 
16; but it may be doubted whether the successive 
stages in the amalgamation and development of 
the two ceremonials can be distinguished by 
means of a literary analysis. 

The Mishnic treatise Yémd (t.e. the Day) gives 
several fresh details respecting the ceremonies 
observed on the Day of Atonement in the time of 
the Second Temple.§ Minute directions were given 
to ensure the ceremonial purity of the high priest 
on that day. For the seven days preceding he 
dwelt in a special chamber, and not in his own 
house. It is Ὡς sag stated that he entered four 
times into the Most Holy Place, viz. on the three 
occasions suggested by Ly 16) 415, and again 
after the evening sacrifice, to bring out the eenser, 
and the plate which had held the incense. It is 
said that a stone three fingers high stood in the 


* Except ν.170 and v.28 (from and make), which Benzinger 
treats as later harmonistic rlosses, 

1 The circumstantial enumeration of v.33 must surely pre- 
suppose something more than either the ordinary sin-offering 
of the community (Nu 1522-28), or even Lv 9915; moreover, it 
exactly summarises the principal present contents of vv.14-23, 

t The ‘offering made by fire’ of 2327 will not be the special 
atoning sacrifice intended ; for that offering is common to most 
of the sacred seasons mentioned in ch. 23 (v.8.18b. 25.56), Ny 
297-11 also alludes (v.U) to the ‘ sin-offering of atonement’; but 
the calendar of sacred seasons, contained in Nu 28-29, may be 
of later date than the present form of Lv 16. 

§ Cf. Ep. Barnab. ec. 7 (with Gebhardt and Harnack’s notes), 
where some of the same details are alluded to, 


Holy of Holies in the place of the ark (v. 9). Tm- 
mediately before slaying the sin-ollering for him- 
self, the high priest, laying his hands upon it, 
niade the following confession: ‘I beseech Thee, 
Q Lorp, I have done iniquitously, I have trans- 
gressed, I have sinned before Thee, I, and my 
house, and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people. [ 
beseech Thee, O Lord, forgive (753), now, the 
iniquities, and the transgressions, and the sins, 
wherein I have done iniquitously, and trans- 
gressed, and sinned before Thee, I, and my house, 
and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people’ (iv. 2). 
The blood of each of the sin-offerings was sprinkled 
by the high priest, once upwards and seyen times 
downwards, first on the Holy of Holies, and after- 
wards upon the veil in the Holy Place: lastly, 
mixing the blood of the two victims, he put some of 
the mixture on the altar of incense, and poured out 
the remainder at the foot of the altar of burnt- 
offering (vi. 1,2). With regard to the two goats, we 
are told that they were to resemble onc another as 
closely as possible (vi. 1; ef. Barnab. 7° ὁμοίους). The 
lots were made of boxwood, and afterwards of 
gold ; the high priest drew out one lot in each 
hand, and then tied a ‘tongue’ of searlet cloth ἢ 
upon the neck of the goat destined for Azazel. 
The words of the high priest’s confession were, 
‘We beseech thee, Ὁ Lorp, Thy people, the 
house of Israeli, have done iniquitously, trans- 
eressed, and sinned before Thee. We beseech 
Thee, O Lorp, forgive, now, the iniquities, the 
transgressions, and the sins, wherein Thy people, 
the house of Israel, have done iniquitously, trans- 
sressed, and sinned before Thee’ (vi. 2). The goat 
was led away, accompanied by some of the nobles 
of Jerusalem ; and its arrival at a place which was 
regarded as the edge of the wilderness was sig- 
nalled back to the high priest in the temple. 
Finally, the goat was conducted by a single man 
to a steep place called Suk, where it was thrown 
backwards over the edge of the cliff, and dashed 
to pieces among the rocks (vi. 6-8). The site has 
been identified by Schick (Z7DPV iii. 214 1f.) with 
a crag near the village of Bét-hudédfiin, on the 
road running through Bethany into the wilder- 
ness, 12 miles east of Jerusalem (see AZAZEL). 

The Day of Atonement represents the enlminat- 
ing institution of the Levitical system. Not only, 
from a merely formal point of view, does Lv 16 
form the climax of the sacrificial and purificatory 
ordinances contained in Lv 1-15, but the cere- 
monial itself is of a peculiarly comprehensive and 
representative character. It was a yearly atone- 
ment for the nation as a whole (including the 
priests) ; and not only for the nation, but also for 
the sanctuary, in its various parts, in so far as 
this had been defiled during the past year by the 
sins of the people, in whose midst it stood. The 
sins thus atoned for must not, however, be sup- 
posed to be those committed ‘with a high hand’ 
(Nu 15), ze. defiantly and wilfully; but sins of 
ignorance and frailty (ἀγνοήματα, He 97), such as 
human nature, even when striving after God, is 
ever hiable to.+ 

* ment by nw: Barnab. 78 τὸ ἔριον τὸ κόκκινον, 


t The Jews, as Danz [see ad jin.J, pp. 1010-1012, shows from 
the Mishna (Shebw' oth 16), Maimonides (Comment. on Yémd 42), 
and Abarbanel (ΠῚ ΠΗ͂ wid, Venice, 1584, fol. 251, col. 3, 1. 14 ff.), 
in view of the comprehensive terms of Ly 1610. 21. 30, held that 
the sacrifices of this day made atonement for all sins of every 
kind, whether done involuntarily or deliberately ; but this is an 
exaggeration which is in conflict with the general theory of the 
Jewish sacrifices. The sin-offering made atonement only for 
sins committed ‘in error,’ 7.e. accidentally and involuntarily 
(Liv 42. 13.22.27, Ny 1524-29), not for those committed ‘with a high 
hand’ (Nu 1539), ¢.e. defiantly and deliberately ; and it is in- 
credible, in spite of the terms of Lv 1615.21, that the sacrifices 
of this day can have so far deviated in principle from the general 
theory of the priestly legislation as to have been supposed to 
atone, e.g., for the sin of an impenitent murderer. The cere- 
monial of the Day of Atonement was designed in fact to effect 
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The ceremonial was enacted at the central 
sanctuary ; but the individual Israelites, by their 
abstention from labour and fasting, not only ex- 
pressed at the same time their humiliation for sin, 
but also signified their co-operation in the offices 
of the day; provision was thus made for the 
ceremonial being more than a mere opus operatum. 
As it was the highest atoning ceremony of the 
year, the blood was not inerely applied, as in 
other cases (Ly 4), to the altar of burnt-offerineg, 
or even to the altar of incense; it was taken into 
the Holy of Holies, and sprinkled, not once only, 
but seven times, as close as possible to the place 
immediately associated with the presence of J” 
(Ex 2572, Nu 7%). Once a year the sins of the 
people were thus solemnly atoned for, and the 
nation’s lost holiness was restored (v.*° ‘to cleanse 
rou: from all your sins shall ye be clean before J” ’), 
The slain goat made atonement for the people’s 
sins, and restored their peace and fellowship with 
God ; the goat over which the people’s sins were 
confessed, and which was afterwards sent away to 
Azazel in the wilderness, symbolised visibly their 
complete removal from the nation’s midst (Ps 103”, 
Mic 715). ‘a life was given up for the altar, and 
yet aliving being survived to carry away all sin 
and uncleanness’: the entire ceremonial thus 
symbolised as completely as possible both the 
atonement for sin, and the entire removal of the 
cause of God’s alienation. 

As regards the part taken in the office by the 
high priest, it is to be observed especially that 
the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement was the 
highest exercise of his mediatorial office: he per- 
formed an atoning rite on behalf of the entire 
people; and, represented by him, the entire people 
had access on that day to the presence of J”. As 
the representative of a sinful people, he natur- 
ally discarded his gorgeous high-priestly dress,* 
and assumed an attire, which, being plain and 
destitute of ornament, was such as became a 
supplant suing for forgiveness; while, being 
white, it symbolised the purity and innocence 
required in those who appear in the immediate 
presence of the Holy One (cf. the angels in Ezk 9% 
Ἢ 105. 6.7. Dn 10° 127), Nor can he, even then, 
complete the atonement for the people, until he 
has first offered atonement for his own sins; and 
when he enters the Holy of Holes, the incense 
burnt by him there forms, further, a protecting 
cloud, coming as a veil between himself and the 
holiness of J”, and at the same time possessing a 
propitiatory eflicacy (Nu 167%), 

Jos. (Ant. 111. x. 3) gives a short account of 
the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement; and 
Philo, in his treatise περὶ τῆς ἑβδομῆς, § 23 (11. 296, 
Mangey), draws ont the ethical teaching which he 
understands them to imply. Allusions to the holy 
day are also found in Sir 505, Ac 279, He 975, 

The later Jews were not unconscious of the 
deeper spiritual truths of which the ceremonial of 
the Day of Atonement was the expression. Philo, 
for instance (é.c.), speaks of it as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulgences: the more effective, as it came at a 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth 
had just been gathered in, and the temptation to 


an ideal atonement and reconciliation on behalf of the nation, 
as such; its benefits extending to individuals, only in so far 
as they had sinned involuntarily, or were truly penitent. Comp. 
Oebler, § 140 (Eng. tr. ii. 43 ff.); Riehm, AZ’ Theol. § 37. 2; v. 
Orelli, in Herzog?, xvi. 414; Τὸ, W. Dale, The Afonement, pp. 85, 
466-470; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for Home Reading, 1896, 
p. 144 ff. (where the ancient significance of this annual rite is 
well pointed out). 

* His dress became, in fact, almost tbat of the ordinary 
priests, except that he had still a ‘turban’ (n2is)—though 
only one of white linen, not his usual decorated one (Ex 2886f-)— 
instead of a ‘cap’ (AY23N, Ex 284%), and a plain linen ‘sash’ 


(158), instead of a coloured one (Ex 2840), 


indulgence would be naturally the stronger; ab- 
stinence at such a season would raise men’s 
thoughts from the gifts to the Giver, who could 
sustain life καὶ διὰ τούτων καὶ ἄνευ τούτων. Those 
who took part in the prayers for the day asked 
for forgiveness, not in dependence upon their own 
merits, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν ἵλεων φύσιν τοῦ σνγγνώμην πρὸ 
κολάσεως ὁρίζοντος (cf. Vit. Jfos. il, 4, I. 188; Leg. 
Cav. 39, 11. 591). The Mishna also is careful to 
teach that the ceremonies of the Day of Atone- 
ment are inefiectual unless accompanied by re- 
pentance. ‘Death and the Day of Atonement 
work atonement, where there is repentance (nnwnr), 
Repentance makes atonement for slight trans- 
gressions, both of omission and of commission; 
and in the case of grave ones, it suspends punish- 
ment till the Day of Atonement comes, and brings 
atonement. Ifaman says, ‘I will sin, and (then) 
repent, I will sin, and (then) repent,” Heaven does 
not give him the means of practising repentance; 
and if he says, ‘‘ I will sin, and the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring atonement,” the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring bim no atonement’ (Ydmd, viii. 
8-9). 

The author of the Epistle to the Tlebrews con- 
trasts (96) the work of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement with the superior atoning 
efficacy of the work of Christ. The Jewish high 
priest entered once yearly * into the Iloly of 
Holies, with the blood of appointed victims: Christ 
entered once for all into the true sanctuary, the 
actual presence of God, through His own blood; 
He obtained not a temporary, but an eternal de- 
liverance (011-13), His blood is far more elflicacious 
for the cleansing and renovation of human nature 
(922-24. 23-8) than that which was offered under the 
Jewish law. And whereas, under the Law, full 
access to God was limited to the high priest, and to 
him, moreover, under many restrictions of time and 
mode, Christ has opened a new and living way, 
by which those whose hearts are properly purged 
from an evil conscience may at all times have free 
access to the Father (9%!° 1019-24), 

LITERATURE.—(a@) The treatise of tbe Mishna, Véma, with 
Lat. tr. and notes in Surenhusius’ ed. of the Mishna, 1699, fi, 
p. 206 1%. ; also ed. by Sheringham, 1648, ed. 2 (with an elabor- 
ate comparison [p. 105ff.] of the work of the high priest with 
that of Christ, by J. Rbenferd), 1696; and (with Heb. text 
pointed, and short notes, and glossary) by H. L. Strack (Berlin, 
1888): many passages of tbe Gemava on the same treatise are 
also translated by Wtinsche, in Der Babyl. Talmud tn seinen 
Haggadischen Bestandtheilen, i. (1886), })). 840-389 ; see further, 
on the Jewish ritual of the day, Otho, Lex. Rabb. 1675, 1757 
(8.v. Expiationis Festum); J. Lightfoot, The Temple Service, c. 
15 (Works, 1684, ii. 961-4); J. A. Danz, ‘Functio Pontif. M. 
anniversaria,’ in Meuschen, NT ex Tal. iliustr. 1736, pp. 912- 
1012 (with copious extracts from Jewish sources), followed, pp. 
1018-39, by Rhenferd’s ‘Comparatio’ (supr.); Maimonides, 
Hitehoth yom hak-kinpurim, etc., at the end of Delitzsch’s 
Comm. on the Hebrews + Edersheim, The Temple : its Ministry 
and Services, pp. 263-288. (b) J. Spencer, de Leyg. Hebr.2 (1686), 
ill. Vill, ; Bahr, Symb. des Mos, Cultus, 1839, 11. 664 ff. ; Oehler, 
OT Theol. §§ 140, 141; Schultz, OT’ Theot. i. 367 £., 402-6; Dill- 
mann on Ly 16; Nowack, Lfebr. Arch. ii. 183-194; Delitzsch, 
Z KA £, 1880, pp. 173-183 ; Kuenen, ΤΆ. 7. 1883, pp. 207-212, and 
Hex. § 15. 32; Wellh. fist. 110-112; Stade, Geseh. ii. 182, 258- 
260; Benzingcr, ZATIV, 1889, pp. 65-83. 

S. It. Driver and If. A. WHITE. 

ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.—See ATAROTH. 


ATROTH-SHOPHAN (jw nowy. LXX has Σωφάρ 
and γὴν Σωῴφάρ, as wellas Swddv [Swete’s notes]).— 
A town of Gad (Nu 32%), The identification is 
doubtful, as the tribes of Gad and Reuben scem 
confused, Dibon, Ataroth, and Aroer being given 


* Braud τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ (97). Exactly the same expression is used 
by Philo (Leg. Gaz. l.c.; cf. De don, ii. 2, τι. 22385 and ὥπωξ κωτ' 
ἐνίσυτόν, Jos. BJ vy. γ. 7 end, ὃ Mac 11), The meaning is, of 
course, on one day in the year, not on one occasion: Ly 1615-15 
implies more than one entrance on the day; according to the 
Mishna, the high priest entered four times, viz. with the incense 
(Yémd, v. 1), with the blood of the bullock (v. 3), with the 
blood of the goat (v. 4), and at the close of the day, after the 
ordinary evening burnt-offering, to fetch out tbe censer and 


Ὁ incense-dish, which he had left there (vil. 4). 
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(v.*4) as cities of Gad, while they certainly were in 
Renben’s territory. If Atroth-shophan lay near 
Ataroth, it may be, as Tristram suggests (Land of 
Moab, p. 276), that the cone-shaped Jebel ‘Attarius 
represents the former and Khiirbet “Attartis the 
latter. If it lay near Jazer anil Jogbehah (which 
see), named immed. after it, it must be sought 
farther N.—possibly at Saffit beside the latter. 
A, HENDERSON. 

ATTAI (‘ny).—1. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2%» %6), 
2. A Gadite warrior who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12%), 3. One of Rchoboam’s sons (2 Ch 119). 


ATTAIN has now lost its literal meaning ‘to 
reach a place,’ which occurs in Ac 27” ‘if by any 
means they might attain to Phenice’ (RV ‘reach 
Phenix’). Elsewhere in AV the meaning is fig., 
asnow. In Ph 3" the same Gr. verb (καταντάω) is 
used as in Ac 27 just quoted, ‘if by any means I 
might a. unto the resurrection from the dead.’ 
But in the next verse (‘not as though I had already 
a4’) the verb is different (λαμβάνω, RV ‘ obtained’), 
being connected rather with the verb (καταλαμβάνω) 
tr’ ‘apprehend’ in the same verse. See APPRE- 
HEND. In Ph 3% ‘whereto we have already δ 
there is no word corresp. to ‘already’ in Gr., 
‘already a°’ is an attempt to tr. φθάνω, which, in 
Ro 951 is tr? ‘attain’ simply. But in Ph 3” an 
adv. (ἤδη) is used. In 1 Ti 4% AV gives a wrong 
direction to the thought: ‘good doctrine, where- 
unto thou hast attained’ (Gr. παρακολουθέω, RV cor- 
rectly, ‘which thou hast followed,’ adding μη 
now to complete the sense). J, HASTINGS. 


ATTALIA (’ArraXla) was a city on the coast of 
Pamphylia, founded by Attalus τι. Philadelphus 
(B.C. 159-138), as the harbour (Ac 1455) through 
which the S. parts of the great Pergamenian 
kingdom might communicate with the 8. sea, 
with Syria, and with Egypt; and throughout 
subsequent history it has retained its name and its 
importance as a seaport. It is now (or at least was 
until steamships revived some other harbours hke 
Mersina) the chief harbour of the S. coast of 
Asia Minor, bearing the name Adalia. In the 
Byzantine ecclesiastical system A. was originally 
subject to Perga, the metropolis of Pamphyla 
Secunda, but in 1084 it was made a metropolis ; 
there can be no doubt that this elevation in rank 
was due to the fact that Perga had completely 
decayed, and was a mere name, giving a title tothe 
metropolitan bishop. The small harbour of A. is 
still used by boats, though steamships anchor out- 
side, and it was in use in the end of the 12th 
cent. (Anna Commena, ii. p. 113). The river 
Catarrhactes flowed into the sea near A., though 
it las now been diverted into so many channels for 
irrigation and other purposes that it hardly dc- 
serves to be called a river. The cults mentioned 
at A. seem all to spring from its Pergamenian 
origin, as Zeus Soter, Athena, Apollo Archegetes. 

LiITERATURE.—The best account ef A. is in Lanckoronski, 
Stadle Pamphyliens und Pisidtens, i. pp. 6-32 and 153-163 : see 
also Beaufort, Karaimania ; Spratt and Forbes, Lycia. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

ATTAULUS ("Arradtos, 1 Mac 15”),.—Attalus It. 
Philadelphus was king of Pergamum 159-138 B.c. 
fle promoted the imposture of Alexander Balas, 
who claimed to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Justin, xxxv. 1), and sent a body of troops to Syria 
to support the pretender. When the embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabieus came to Nome (B.C. 139), 
the Senate passed a decree in favour of the Jews, 
and wrote to the kings of Pergamum, Egypt, 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Parthia, and to several 
small autonomous States, instructing them to 
respect the independence of the Jewish territory. 
Josephus (Ant, XIV. viii. 5) records a decree of the 


Senate in favour of the Jews, which he assigns to 
the time of Hyrcanus 11. But the terms and cir- 
cumstances of this decree resemble so closely those 
of the decree referred to in 1 Mac 15'%“4, that 
many modern scholars consider that the Senatus- 
consulium preserved by Josephus is really to be 
connected with the embassy of Simon. Cf, esp. 
Schiirer, ΠΡ 1. 1. 9061 TL, A. Wits, 


ATTENDANCE in the obs. meaning of attention 
is found 1 Ti 4% ‘Till I come give a. (RV ‘heed ἢ 
to reading.’ Cf. Barrow, ]Vorks, vol. iii. sec. 22, 
‘What is learning but diligent attendance to in- 
struction of masters?’ The same Gr. verb (προσέχω) 
is used He 1718 ‘no man gave a. at the altar’; 
but it is generally tr4 ‘ give heed to,’ as Ac 8&0. 
in 1 Ti 3° it is used in a bad sense ‘given to much 
wine.’ In 1 Mae 15% attendance= retinue. 

J. LLASTINGS. 

ATTENT and ‘attentive’ were both in use, and 
both are found in AV without difference of mean- 
ing, the former in 2 Ch 6” ‘let thine ears be attent 
unto the prayer,’ and 7", J. ELASTINGS. 


ATTHARATES (A ᾿Ατθαράτης, B’Arrapary), 1 Es 
9*,—A corruption of the title ‘the Tirshatha,’ cf. 
Neh 89, and see Attharias. 


ATTHARIAS (‘ArOapias, AV Atharias).—A cor- 
ruption of xnywg ‘the Tirshatha,’ which appears 
as a proper name in] Es 5%, οἱ, Τὴν 2° ᾿Αθερσαθά, 
A (‘Adepoad, Ὁ). The mention of ‘ Nehemias and 
Atharias’ in 1 Es is doubly a mistake ; Zerubbabel 
the Tirshatha is referred to. 

Hl. St. J. THACKERAY. 
ATTIRE.—See DREss. 


ATTUS (A ’Arrots, B om., Tisch.? Λαττούς, AV 
Lettus), 1 Es 8% called son of Sechenias.—He was 
grrandson of Shechaniah (1 Ch 3%). The same as 
Ilattush, Ezr 8?, where ‘of the sons of Shecaniah’ 
has been wrongly attached to the next clause. The 
form in AV and Tisch. is due to confusion of A 
and A. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


AUDIENCE.—Now ‘the people gathered tohear,’ 
sienifies alwaysin AV after Lat. audientia, the act 
of hearing or attention to what is spoken. In OT 
the word is simply ‘ears’ (0115), as Gn 23” ‘in the 
a. of the children of Heth.’ In NT ‘vivea.’ occurs 
Ae 1816 15 2273, where the Gr. is simply ἀκούω, 
hear ; so Lk 20* ‘in the a. of all the people’; but 
Lk 7! ‘when he had ended all his sayings in the 
a. of the people,’ the Gr. is εἰς ras ἀκοάς, ‘in the 
ears.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


AUGIA (Αὐγία), 1 Es 5°°.—A daugliter of Zorzelleus 
or Barzillai. Her descendants by Jaddus were 
among the priests who could not trace their gene- 
alogy after the return under Zerubbabel, and were 
removed from the priesthood. Ter name is not 
given in the lists of Ezr and Neh, and is omitted 
here by the Vulg.; perhaps it has arisen out of 
‘the Gileadite,’ which follows Larzillai in those 


lists. Il. Sv. J. THACKERAY. 
AUGURY.— Lv 1056, Dt 18314, 9K 215, 2 Ch 33%, 


all RV, for AV ‘times.’ See DIVINATION. 
AUGUSTUS (Αὔγουστος, Lk 2! ; Σεβαστός, Ac 257), 
-- 1. The first Roman emperor. His original 
name was that of his father, Caius Octavius ; 
as the heir of Cesar, who was his grand- 
uncle, he received the names Julius Cesar; in 
his subsequent carcer he was designated Caius 
Julius Cresar Octavianus. The title Augustus was 


given him by the Senate after he had attamed 
'to supreme power. 


Augustus was born B.C, 63. 
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After spending a studious youth, he came suddenly 
to the front at the death of Casar (B.c. 44), when 
he began to manifest the singular adroitness of 
character by which he made and maintained his 
position. Marching against Antony ostensibly in 
defence of the republic, he came to terms with the 
usurper. At first he had the chief place in a 
triumvirate. But one after another his rivals were 
removed out of his way, till the defeat of Antony 
at Actium (B.C. 31) left him undisputed master of 
the Roman world. In B.c. 29 he returned to Rome, 
and thenceforth ruled autocratically under the 
forms of republicanism, establishing and preserving 
order throughout his wide dominions, till he died 
in old age, saddened by family trouble, morose and 
suspicious, leaving Tiberius, whom he had already 
associated with himself in the government, as his 
successor (A.D. 14). As the Jews were subject to 
Rome, Augustus became their supreme ruler. 
After the battle of Actium, Herod, previously a 
supporter of Antony, passed over to the victorious 
ἘΝ and was confirmed in his kingdom by 
Augustus, who added to his territory on the 
occasion of a subsequent visit to Syria (B.C. 20, 
Jos. Ant. xv. x. 3). In honour of the emperor, 
Herod erected a marble temple at Panias, built the 
capital, Caesarea (B.C. 10), and rebuilt Samaria, 
calling it Sebaste. After Herod’s death Augustns 
carried out his wishes in the division of his king- 
dom among his sons (Jos, Ant, XVII. xi. 4), but 
subsequently joined Judea and Samaria to the 
province of Syria, exiling their ruler Archelaus 
(Jos. Ant, XVII. xiii. 2). Jesus Christ was born in 
the time of Augustus, and was about eighteen years 
old when the emperor died. Augustus ordered a 
more or less complete census to be taken on four 
occasions, viz. in B.C. 26 and 6, A.D. 4 and 14 (Lk 21}. 

2. The title of subsequent Roman eniperors. 
The Augustus (Σεβαστός) mentioned in Ac 257!-%5 
(AV) is Nero. In RV the word is translated ‘the 
emperor.’ 

LITERATURE.—Dion Cassius ; Suetonius; Tacitus; Josephus ; 
Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire; Duruy, His- 
tory of Rome (edited by Mabaffy); Gardthansen, Augustus und 


Seine Zeit; H. Schiller, Geschichte der rémischen Katserzeit ; 
Hertzberg, Geschichte des rOmischen Kaiserreiches. 


W. F. ADENEY. 
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AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Ac 27! σπεῖρα ZeBacry, 
RV ‘the Angustan Band’).—A similar name is 
the Italian Band (Ac 10! σπεῖρα ᾿Ιταλική). In 
each case RVm has ‘eohort’ for “ band.’ 

The two designations have been fully diseussed 
by E. Egli (to whom I am chiefly indebted in the fol- 
lowing article) in Z]VTh. xxvii. (1884) p. 10ff. In 
both cases it may be said that there is no reference 
to Roman leqionaries. Judea from 6 A.D. to shortly 
before 70 A.D. was in the position of the ‘inermes 
provincia,’ and was garrisoned only by auxiliary 
troops. The bulk of these auxiliaries were pro- 
vincials; thus, in the case of Cresarea, Josephus 
tells us (BJ 11. xill. 7; ef. Ant. XIX. ix. 2) 
that the larger part of the garrison consisted of 
Syrians. 

The Augustan and Italian bands (cohorts), there- 
fore, were not in any case legionary. The latter, 
no doubt, was one of the many ‘ cohortes civium 
Romanorum,’ ‘ cohortes [talicorum voluntariorum,’ 
which consisted of volunteers recruited in Italy, 
i.e. for the most part of Italians who had been 
unable to find service in the Preetorian Guard. 

The Augustan band (which may or may not be 
identical with the Italian band) had the name 
‘Aucustan’ as a title of honour, We read on an 
inseription: ‘Ala Aug(usta) ob virtutem appel- 
lata’ (Orelli’s Corpus, No. 3412). Egli, following 


Schiirer, is inclined to accept as proved that this 
title of honour was sometimes borne by euxiliary 
as well as by legionary troops. 


We have, how- 


| fach wird Kain geracht,’ Dillm., ete. 


ever, no monumental evidence to prove that any 
Ceesarean cohort was called ‘ augusta.’ 

As regards strength, a cohort sometimes num- 
bered 1000, sometimes 500 men. As regards com- 
position, a cohort was sometimes made up of 760 
infantry and 240 cavalry. Such a cohort was 
called a ‘militaria equitata.? See BAND, CAPTAIN, 

W. E. BARNES. 

AUL is the spelling in mod. edd. of AV. The 
spelling of 1611 was ‘anle.’ Woyclif (1382) has 
‘alle,’ Ex 21° ‘he shal thril his car with an alle’ 
(ed. 1388 ‘a nal,’ a mistake arising from joining 
the ~ of ‘an’ to ‘awl,’ the forms nal, nall, nalle, 
and nawl being found. Cf. Topsell (1607), ‘The 
worm... must be pulled out by some nanl or 
needle’). Geneva Bible has ‘awle,’ (Coverdale, 
‘botkin’), RV ‘awl.’ See AWL. 

J. HASTINGS. 

AUTEAS (Atralas, Hodiah RVm, Hodijah AVm). 
—A Levite who taught the law under Ezra (1 Es 


9%). Called Hodiah, Neh 8’. 
AUTHORIZED YERSION.—See VERSIONS. 
AVARAN (Αὐαράν, Vulg. Abarom, Syr. GOs. 


(Hauran), 1 Mac 2°, but in 6% Zavapdy A, Αὐραν x V, 
Vulg. Saura, Syr. as before), surname of Eleazar, the 
brother of Judas Maccabeeus. The name probably 
signifies ‘pale’ (qn, from +n, to be white, or pale). 
H. A. WIITE. 

AYEN (j\x).—A place-name occurring in this form 
in Ezk 30". The LXX gives Ἡλίου πόλις, the usual 
Gr. name of On, and it is evident that the name 
was intentionally distorted from On to Aven, 
‘idolatry’ (see Ouf. Heb. Lex.), by a punning change 
of vocalisation quite permissible in Heb. The slight 
was the more contemptuous, as On was sacerdotally 
the most important city in Egypt. With regard 
to the context it should be remembered that On, 
lying on the main road between the heart of Egypt 
(at Memphis) and Syria, has been a notable battle- 
field on many occasions, even since the ruin of the 
city. See BETH-SHEMESH and ON. 

The Plain (sypa δέξαι) of Aven (Am 15, RV ‘the 
valley of Aven’) is probably the Plain of Cele- 
Syria, so called from the idolatrous worship of the 
Sun in the great temple of Baalbek. 

_ F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 

AVENGE is found in AV both as trans. and 
intrans. verb. 1. Asa trans. verb the object may 
be (1) a person, and then the meaning is ‘ to vindi- 
cate’ by punishing the offender. Thus (a) actively, 
Lk 18° ‘A. me of mine adversary,’ Nu 313 ‘a. the 
LoRD of Midian’ (RV ‘execute the Lorp’s ven- 
geance on M.’); (6) pass., 1 S 14% ‘that I may be 
a? on mine enemies’; (6) reflex., 2 S 18! ‘the 
LorD hath a? him of his enemies.’ The prep. that 
governs the offender is indifferently on or of. (2) 
The object may be a thing, and the meaning ‘ to 
take satisfaction for,’ as Dt 32% ‘he will a. the 
blood of his servants.’* 2. As an intrans. vb. 
it is rare, and occurs in AV once only, Lv 19% 
‘Thou shalt not a. nor bear any grudge against 


* Once the person on whom the vengeance falls is made the 
subject of the verb, Gn 424 ‘If Cain shall be avenged seven- 
fold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.’ This is the sense 
in which the passage is taken by the Douay Bible, which 
translates, ‘Sevenfould vengeance shall be taken of Cain,’ and 
adds the comment, ‘by prolongation of his miserable life 
til his seventh generation, when one of his own issue slew 
him.’ AV follows the Geneva, which has the marg. note, ‘He 
mocked at God’s sufferance in Kain, jesting as though God 
would suffer none to punish him, and yet give him licence to 
murther otbers.’ But tbe Heb. means, ‘if Cain shall take 
vengeance for any wrong done him, Lamech (perhaps with the 
use of the new weapons) much inore.’ So Del.: ‘Denn sieben- 
Cf. G. W. Wade, The Book 
of Genesis (1896), p. 214, ‘The Song of Lamech celebrates the 
invention of weapons, and implies that the possession of them 
confers the power of exacting greater vengeance than that 
demanded by God against anyone who micht slay Kain.’ 


AVITH 


the children of thy people. In mod. usage 
‘a,’ is retained for the sense of just vengeance, 
while ‘revenge’ is used for the gratification of 
resentment. ‘This distinction does not obtain in 
AV, but RV has cndeavoured to introduce it. 
Thus Jer 15% ‘a. me of my persecutors’ (for AV 
‘revenge ine’), Nali 1? ‘The Lorp is a jealous God 
and at (AV ‘revengeth’), and 2 Co 10° ‘ being in 
readiness to a. all disobedience’ (AV ‘ revenge’). 
Cf. also ‘avenger’ for ‘revenger’ in Nu 9519. 4 34. 
%.2 9 § 14", Ro 134, and ‘avenging’ (subst.) for 
‘revenge,’ 2 Co 74. Again, Lv 198 ‘thon shalt 
not a.’ (RV ‘ take vengeance’); in Ro12" ‘ Avenge 
not yourselves, beloved,’ is retained, beeause the 
ref, is to righteous vengeance. Avenger of blood. 
See GoEL. Avengement is found 28 22™, and 
avenvements Ps 18*™ for ‘vengeanee.’ Cf, Edward 
Irving, Babylon, ii. 319, ‘The Lord, in all His 
avenvements, hath...aneye... to the reforma- 
tion of the wieked.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AVITH (ny), Gn 36%.—A Moabite eity. The 
site is unknown. 


AYOID.—This verb is used thirteen times in AV 
(counting Wis 165 156. one), yet it does not twice 
translate the same word. In 1818" there is an 
instance of the intrans. use, ‘ David a out of his 
presence twice.’ Cf. North, Plutarch, ‘they made 
proclamation... that all the Volsces should avoid 
out of Rome before sunset.’ In this sense ‘avoid’ 
is most frequently used in the imperative. Thus 
Coverdale’s tr. of Mt 16% is ‘Auoyde fro me, 
Sathan.’ ΟἿ, Shaks, Comedy of Errors, 1v. tii. 48— 

‘ Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not! ' 
J. HASTINGS. 

AYOUCH.—Dt 26138 only, ‘Thou hast a the 
Lorp this day to be thy God ... and the Lorp 
hath a® thee this day to be his peculiar people.’ 
Advocare became in French first avower, whence 
Eng. ‘ avow,’ and then avochier, whence ‘ avouch,’ 
the latter with a more technical meaning, ‘to call 
on one in law as defender, guarantor,’ etc. In AV 
avouch is scarcely to be distinguished from the use 
of ‘avow’ with a person as obj. ‘to aeknowledge, 
deelare to be one’s own.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AYYA, AYYIM, AVYYITES (awa, of Evato.).—The 
spelling Avim, Avites is incorrect. 14. A people 
which lived in villages near Gaza, and was super- 
seded by the Caphtorite Philistines (Dt 2539). In 
the Sept. their name is confounded with that of 
the Hivvites, and some scholars have regarded 
them as a branch of the Hivvites. That they 
were not so, but were of the giant peoples of Pal., 
is rendered probable by two considerations: (1) 
they are spoken of in Dt 2 precisely as are the 
other giant peoples, except that they are not ex- 
pressly said to be rephaim; (2) the name is 
uniforinly used in the plural (‘the Avvim,’ that 
is, the Avvites, not the Avvite), a usage by which 
the Philistines as a whole, and the several giant 
ΠΡΌΤΊΒΑὶ are distingnished from the Can. peoples. 

hat they once had possessions in the mountain 
country, as well as near Gaza, may be probably 
inferred from the fact that one of the towns of 
Benjamin was called ‘the Avvim’ (Jos 18%), The 
statement that the Caphtorim destroyed them does 
not necessarily imply that they were then exter- 
minated; and we find them mentioned among the 
peoples that Joshua failed to eonquer, along with 
the Philistines but not of them, the Avvites going 
along with the Gazite, the Gittite, the Ekronite, 
etc. (Jos 13%). Presumably, these Avvim are to be 
identified with the Anakin who were left over in 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Jos 11”), and were the 
ancestors of the giants of David’s time. See 
GIANT, REPHALM, 
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2. People from Avva (cf. Ivvah, 2 K 18% 193, Is 
37), whom the king of Assyria settled in N. Israel 
after the capture of Samaria, and who set up idol- 
atrous worship there (2 Ix 17+ 31), 

W. J. BEECHER. 

AYYIM (pxy), Jos 18°%.—A town of Benjamin, 
unknown. See preceding art. 


AWAIT.—Only Ac 933 ‘their laying await (Gr. 
ἡ ἐπιβουλὴ αὐτῶν, RV ‘their plot’) was known of 
Saul.’ Await is often read as if it were an adv.; 
it is, however, a subst. Tindale has simply ‘ There 
awayte wer knowen of Saul.’ Blount, Law Dict. 
(1691), says, ‘Await seems to signify what we now 
call waylaying or lying in wait, to execute some 
mischief,’ J. HASTINGS. 


AWAY WITH.—41. Is 1% ‘the calling of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with.’ Although with the 
force of a verb, it is really an adv. with the verb 
elided, get away urth, i.e. get on with, tolerate. 
Cf. More, Utopia, ᾿ 165 (Arber ed.), ‘He could 
not away with the fashions of his country folk’; 
and Sanderson, Serm. (1621), ‘ He being the Father 
of lyes . .. cannot away with the Truth.’ The 
Heb. has a still greater ellipsis than the Eng., 
being simply S28 I cannot. Sueh verbs, how- 
ever, as 23) to be able, yxo to refuse, are really trans. 
in Heb. See Davidson, Syntax, p. 129. 2. Other 
elliptical expressions, as Ex 1955 Away, get thee 
down’ (iV ‘Go, get thee down’), Ae 29” ‘ Away 
with such a fellow from the earth,’ are easily ex- 
plained and still in use. 3. ‘Make him away’ 
in 1 Mac 162=‘make away with him’ (RV 
‘destroy him’; cf. Wis 12° AV ‘to destroy 
thein at onee,’ RV ‘to make away with them at 
once’), J. HASTINGS. 


AWE.—Besides He 12% RV (for AV ‘reverence,’ 
Gr. δέος), only in the phrase ‘stand in awe.’ AV 
gives Ps 4? (115), 888 (3), and 1191! (305). RV re- 
tains these, changing also ‘fear’ into ‘stand in 
awe’ in Ps 2278 (x7), 1s 2973 (pay) ; and ‘ was afraid ’ 
into ‘stood in awe of’ in 1 αὶ 1815 (wa), Mal 2 
(nop). Ruskin (AZed. Painters, If. mm. 1. 14, § 26) 
says that awe is the contemplation of dreadfulness 
from a position of safety, as a stormy sea from 
the shore; while fear is the contemplation of 
dreadiulness when one is obnoxious to danger from 
it. Perhaps it was with a feeling for some dis- 
tinction of this kind that RV made those changes ; 
but in old Eng. awe stood for fear or dread even 
of an acute kind, and no such distinction can be 
discovered in AV either from the Heb. or the 
English words. Cf. Shaks. J. C. τ. ii. 95— 

*T had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such ἐν thing as I myself, ’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

AWL (vyt9)—An instrument mentioned in Ex 
215 and Dt 15” in eonnexion with the boring of the 
ear of aslave. In Syria the awl is used only by 
shoemakers and other workers in leather. It is 
straight, and tapers to a sharp point. 

W. CARSLAW. 

AX, AXE (in most modern editions of AV spelt 
ax, although the edition of 1611 had exe through- 
out) is EV tr. of seven Heb. words, the distinction 
between which cannot always be discovered. 1. 1173 
(probably ‘pick-axe’) Dt 19° 20%, 1 Ic 67, Is 1015, 
2. 411 (properly ‘sword’) Ezk 26°. 3 Sw. (RV 
‘hatchet’) Ps 74%. 4 m0 28S 1231. The same 
word should be read in the parallel passage 
1 Ch 20° for δ. πηι, which means ‘saw’ (cf. 35 


and 28 1294), 6. Ἵν» Is 4415 (AV ‘tonys’), Jer 103, 
7. onp de 935,1 5.18. 39. 9, Ps 745, Jer 46. 
In NT’ exe oceurs twiee (Mt 3, Lk 89) as tr. of 
ἀξίνη. See also the following article. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
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AXE.—Two types of axe were known in both 
Egypt and Palestine. 
stone axe, and is longer from back to edge than it 
15 across, 


BRONZE AXE. 
(From Tell el Hesy.)* 


The other type was purely metallic, and was 
developed from a sharp edge of metal inserted 
into a stick, as seen in early Egyp. forms. 


COPPER AXE (BATTLE AXE ?), 
(From Tell el Hesy.)* 


Vrobably the frst type was used as a tool, the 
second as a weapon. 

In Egypt the axe was attached to the handle, 
but neither passed through the other. In Assyria 
the axe appears to have passed through the handle 
(Bonomi, Nineveh, fig. 69). sut the handle 
passing through the axe, as in modern usage, is 
unknown until the Roman age. 

The material of axes as tools was first stone, 
then copper, bronze, and, lastly, iron. The latter 
metal was unknown for tools in Egypt, and still 
rare in Assyria at 700 B.c. Hence the use of 
the word ‘iron’ for axe-head among a party of 
peasants in Pal. two centuries earlier (2 K 65), 
secms as if it were a variation due to a later copyist. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

AXLE, AXLETREE.—See WHELL. 


AZAEL (’Afdnos).—Father of the Jonathan who 
with Ezekias undertook the investigation of the 
matter of the forcign marriages (1 Es 9%, ef. Ezr 10% 
Asahel). 


AZAELUS (Β ᾿Αξάηλος, A ᾿Αξαήλ), 1 Es 934,—One 
of those who put away their ‘strange’ wives after 
the return under Ezra. There is no corresponding 
name in Ezr 10%, 


AZALIAH (ny “whom J” hath set apart’; 2 Καὶ 
228, 2 Ch 34°).—Father of Shaphan, the scribe 


“οὐ. 


under Josiah, 


AZANIAH (ang ‘J’ hath heard’).—A Levite 
(Neh 10°). See GENEALOGY. 


AZAREL (byt ).—4. A Korhite follower of David 


One was developed from the | at Ziklag (1 Ch 12°). 2. A son of Heman (1 Ch 


2518), called in v.4 Uzziel. 8. Son of Jeroham, 
prince of the tribe of Dan when David numbered 
the people (1 Ch 27”). 4. A son of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%). 5. A priest, the 
son of Ahzai (Neh 11). 6. One of the Levite 
musicians who marched upon the right at the 
dedication of tlhe walls (Neh 12%*). (AY has in the 
first five instances Azaveel, and in No. 6 Azarael.) 
J. A, SELBIE. 

AZARIAH (Gary, amy, ‘Whom J” aids’).—4t, 
King of Judah; see UzziAH. 2. 2 Ch 22° for 
Ahaziah. 3. 2 Ch 15'® a prophet, son of Oded, 
who met Asa’s victorious army, on their return 
from defeating Zerah the Ethiopian, at Mareshah, 
and urged them to begin and persevere ina religious 
reform. His speech is a general illustration, from 
the experience of the past, of his opcning words: 
‘The Lord is with you while ye be with him; and 
if ye seek him, he will be found of you; but if ye 
forsake him, lie will forsake you.’ It is conceived 
in the same spirit as the historical retrospects in 
Jg 2-3 and Neh 9. ‘Now, for long seasons’ (v.5), 
“in those times’ (v.°), refer to periods of national 
defection; ‘the inhabitants of the lands,’ ‘nation 
against nation’ (vv.**), are magniloquent indi- 
cations of the foreign oppressions, or the civil wars 
between the various tribes of Israel (cf. Gn 251°), 
Kamphausen renders the whole passage in the 
future; but a prediction seems irrelevant here. 
In v.® *Azariah’ should be read for ‘ Oded,’ with 
Pesh. Vulg. A; B has ’Adad, but ’0678 in ν.], 
where A has ᾿Αδάδ (in 28° both have ᾿Ωδήδ). 4 
Hich priest in the reign of Solomon, 1 Καὶ 45, 
where he is called son of Zadok, though really of 
Ahimaaz (1 Ch 65. The note in 1 Ch 6" ‘he it is 
that executed the priest’s oflice in the house that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem,’ is misplaced, and 
must refer to this man, and not to his grandson of 
the same name. 8, 1 Ch 010, Ezr 7%, father of 
Amariah, who was high priest under Jehoshaphat. 
his man, therefore, must have held the oflice in 
the reign of Asa; on this list see AMARIAH, 
Nos. 2,3. 6. High priest in the reign of Uzziah 
(2 Ch 266°), who with his attendant priests with- 
stood and denounced the king when he pre- 
sumptuously attempted to usurp the priests’ office 
of burning incense upon the altar. The wrath of 
Uzziah at being thus resisted, and lis persistence, 
were at once divinely punished. An earthquake 
took place (Jos. Ant. IX. x. 4; cf. Am 1}, Zec 145); 
‘the τ - brake forth in his forehead’; the 
oo ‘looked upon him’ (cf. Lv 13%), and thrust 
1m out of the temple. In 2 K 15° we only read 
that ‘the Lord smote the king, so that he was a 
leper.’ The conclusion is almost inevitable, that 
here, as often elsewhere, the Chronicler has 
supplied a justification for the afflictions of a good 
man. The narrative acquires additional signifi- 
cance when we note that in expanding 1 K 9”, he 
omits the statement that Solomon ‘ burnt incense 
upon the altar that was before the Lord.’ 7. 
2 Ch 31°, high priest in the reign of Hezekiah, 
described as ‘chief priest, of the house of Zadok,’ 
and ‘the ruler of the house of God’ (v.¥). This 
last phrase is also found in 1 Ch 9", Neh 11", where 
10 is uncertain whether it refers to Ahitub 11. or to 
Azariah (Seraiah), ὃ.6. Eliashib, as representative 
of that house (Rawlinson). A very similar title is 
applied in Jer 20' to Pashhur, who was not high 
priest. Perhaps the office indicated is a of the 
‘o this 


AZARAIAS (B’Afapalas, A Σαραίας, AV Saraias), | ‘Captain of the temple’ (Ac 4! 5** 3), 

1 Es 8!,—Seraiah, the father, or more prob. a more | high priest and to Hezekiah the Chronicler ascribes 
remote ancestor, of Ezra (Speaker's Com. on 2 Es 1"), | the building of store chambers in the temple to 
11. St. J. THACKERAY. receive the oblations of the people. 8. In the 

* By kind fasion of the Comittee of ihe Pateati genealogy of Jehozadak, 1 Ch 6%, and in that 
Siuleesiien — 2 of ἴὕχτα, Ezr 7!, Azariah (Ezerias, 1 Ks 81; Azarias, 
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1 
2 Es 1) is son of Hilkiah, high priest under 


Josiah, and father of Seraiah, who was killed by 
Nebuehadrezzar. There is room in the history 
for sueh a high priest; but in 1 Ch 94, Neh 11%, 
in a list of those priests who dwelt in Jerusalem in 
the time of Nehemiah, is found an Azariah or 
Seraiah, whose genealogy is traeed up to the 
seeond Ahitub, and is all but identical with that of 
Jehozadak and Ezra. This Azariah must be the 
priest clan, second in the lst, Neh 107; called 
Ezra (sty) in the lists, Neh 12, where it eomes 
third. In Neh 12°, where both Azariah and Ezra 
are mentioned, perhaps the former is the same as 
Seraiah; see No. 7. 9.1 IX 4°, a son of Nathan, 
who ‘was over the offieers,’ i.e. the twelve eom- 
missariat oflieers (v.7). 10. 1 Ch 2°, son of the 
Ethan whose wisdom was surpassed by that of 
Solomon (1 K 4%). 44. 1 Ch 2°, a man of Judah 
who had Egyptian blood in his veins (v.*4). 42. 
1 Ch 6%, a Kohathite Levite (ealled Uzziah in 
1 Ch 6%), an aneestor of the prophet Samuel. 
13, 18. 2 Ch 215, Azariah and Azarialiu, two of the 
six sons of Jehoshaphat, to whom their father gave 
‘creat gifts’ and ‘feneed eities,’ and who were 
slain by their elder brother Jehoram on his aeees- 
sion (Β ons, both, but A has them). 18, 16. 2 Ch 
231, Azariah and Azariahu, two of the five ‘ eaptains 
of hundreds’ who assisted Jehoiada in the restora- 
tion of Joash. Itis just possible that the seeond 
of these, ‘the son of Obed,’ may be the same as 
No. 11, who was the grandson of Obed. 417. 
2 Ch 2812, one of the four ‘heads of the ehildren 
of Epliraim,’ in the reign of Pekah, who supported 
the prophet Oded when he rebuked the army of 
Israel for purposing to enslave the eaptives of 
Judah. He and his fellows treated the captives 
kindly, and eonducted them baek to Jericho. 
18, 19. 2 Ch 29", two Levites, a Kohathite and a 
Merarite. The son of the former, Joel, and the 
latter, were among those who took a leading part 
in eleansing the temple in the reign of Hezekiah. 
20. Neh 828, one of those who repaired the wall of 
Jerusalem, probably a priest. 24. Neh 7’, ealled 
Seraiah, Ezr 2°; Zacharias, 1 Es 5®; one of the 
twelve leaders of Israel who returned with 
Zerubbabel. 22, Neh 8? (LAX om.); Azarias, 
1 Es 9%, one of those who helped the Levites to 
‘eause the people to understand the law.’ 28. 
Jer 437, son of Hoshaiah (the Maaeathite, 408), 
also called Jezaniah (408, 42'), Jaazaniah (2 I< 2555), 
ete. He was one of the ‘eaptains of the forees’ 
who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah. They warned 
lim of his danger (Jer 4013), and endeavoured 
to avenge his murder (41). Dut, the assassin 
eseaping, they feared lest they should be implieated 
in the affair, and prepared to flee into Egypt. 
They then went through the form of eonsulting 
Jeremiah; but when he advised them to stay in 
Judea, ‘all the proud men’ refused, and carried 
off the prophet to Egypt. 24. The Heb. name of 
Abednego, Dn 1% 15.11.19 217 (see HANANIAN), 
N. J. Ὁ, WHITE, 

AZARIAS (’Afapfas).—1. 1 Es 97, ealled Uzziah, 
Fiz 10% 2 1 Es 9*, one of those who stood beside 
Ezra at the reading of the law: the name is 
omitted in Neh 8. 3.1 Es 9%, ealled Azariah, 
Neh 51, 4 Name assumed by the angel Raphael 
(To 5' 65 18. 78 97), §. A captain in the army of 
Judas Maveabaus (1 Mac 518. δύ, 6), 


AZARU (B“Agapos, A” Afoupos, AV Azuran), 1 Es 
55.—The progenitor of a family of 482 who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel. There is no eorresp. name 
in the lists of Ezr and Nch. He is perhaps identical] 
with Azzur (B’Adovp; x A ‘Afotp) in Neh 10”. 


AZAZ (ny), a Reubenite, the father of Bela 
(1 Ch 58), See GENEALOGY. 


AZAZEL (>1sy).—The name of the spirit (Lv 
16%: 10. 26), supposed to have its abode in the wilder- 
ness, to whom, on the Day of Atonement, the goat 
laden with the sins of the people was sent (2. 
vy, 20-22) ‘Azazel is not mentioned elsewhere in OT; 
but the name oeeurs in the Book of Enoeh (2nd 
eent. B.C.) as that of the leader of the evil angels 
who (Gn 67 4) formed unions with the daughters of 
men, and (as the legend is developed in the Book 
of Enoeh) taught them various arts, and whose 
offspring, the giants, filled the earth with unright- 
eousness and blood. On aeeount of the wicked- 
ness wrought by ‘Azazel upon earth, the four 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael 
(9) Gr.), are represented as impeaching him before 
the Almighty, who thereupon (ch. 10) bids Raphael 
bind him hand and foot, and seeure him, under 
‘rough and jagged rocks,’ at a place in the desert 
ealled ‘Dudael,’ until on ‘the great day of judgment’ 
he is east into the fire.* Whether this legend is 
developed from the notiee of ‘Azazel in Lv, taken 
in eonnexion with the faet that the goat was 
actually, in the time of the Seeond Temple, led 
away to perish at the spot referred to, or whether 
the belief in the existenee of sueh a spirit, bound 
in the wilderness, had already arisen at the time 
when the eeremonial of Lv 16 was framed, we do 
not know: the latter alternative is supported by 
Cheyne (ZATIV 1895, pp. 153-156), who supposes 
that the aim of this part of the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement was partly to provide the ignorant 
people with a visible token of the removal of the 
sins of the year, partly to abolish the eultus of the 
setrim (Lv 177, 2 Ch 11, 2 Ix 23° [reading omy he- 
goats, for ony! gates}; ef. Is 13% 341*), by substitut- 
ing a single personal angel, ‘Azazel (evil no doubt 
by nature, but rendered harmless by being bound), 
for the crowd of impersonal and dangerous 56 1), 2). 
But whatever the precise attributes with which 
‘Azazel was invested at the time when the ritual 
of Lv 16 was framed, there ean be little doubt that 
tle eeremonial was intended as a symbolieal 
declaration that the land and people are now 
purged from guilt, their sins being handed over to 
the evil spirit to whom they are held to belong, 
and whose home is in the desolate wilderness, 
remote from human habitations (v.” ‘into a land 
eut off’). No doubt the rite is a survival from an 
older stage of popular belief, engrafted on, and 
accommodated to, the saerifieial system of the 
Hebrews. Jor the expulsion of evils, whether 
maladies or sins, from a eommunity, by their being 
laid symbolically upon a material mediuin, there 
are many analogies in other eountries (see J. G. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, ii. 182 1f.).+ The belef 
in goblins, or demons (jim), haunting the wilder- 
ness and vexing the traveller, is particularl 
common in Arabia (see Wellhansen, fteste Arad. 
Heidentums, pp. 135-140): in OT it is found in 
Ly 17°, Is 18% 344 (‘satyrs,’ lit. Ae-goats, and 
Lilith, the night-monster). ‘Azazel must have 

* Of. 645°. 554. 67 and 81, which also mention ‘Azazel, but treat 
him not as first but as tenth in command, are considered by 
Dillm. and Charles(Zinoch, p. 61) to belong toa later stratum οἵ the 
work. The first part of the name Duda-el has been ingeniously 
explained by Geiger πίη, Zischr, 1864-1865, p, 201) as a eor- 
ruption of Hadudé in ‘ Béth Hadids' (‘place of sharp rocks’), 
the place 12 miles from Jerus., to which, according to the 
Mishna (Joma 646.8), the Targ. of Ps.-Jon. (on Ly 161-22), and 
other authorities, the goat was led on the Day of Atonement, 
and preejpitated over the rocks that it might perish. Déth 
Hadudé has been identified, wilh great probability, with a 
ruined site now ealled Bét-hudédin, on the edge of a chalk 
range, overliinging a steep and roeky chasm, nearly due E. of 
J ge and at the required distance (sehiek, ZDPV, 1680, 
ae In the OT the aim of the rite deseribed in Lv 1406. 51-58 (the 
living bird let loose in the ritual of purification after leprosy) is 
probably similar (Dillm. p. 682; Nowack, Arch. il. 2917.5 W. R. 
Smith, Let. Sem.? Ὁ. 422). " 

t The ghtd (‘surpriser’; plur, ‘aghiwal) was one of them 
(Lane, Arab. Lew. Ὁ. 2911). See also Smith, &el. Sem.? p. 126 [ἢ 
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been such a spirit, sufficiently distinguished from 
the rest, in popular imagination, to receive a 
special name, and no doubt invested with attributes 
which, though unknown to us, were perfectly 
familiar to those for whom the ceremonial of Lv 16 
was first designed. 

The meaning of the name is very uncertain. 
No root Sy is known in Hebrew; but ‘azala in 
Arab. means to remove, place far apart; heuce 
it has been conjectured that the name may have 
signified the averter of evil (Ges.),* or have denoted 
a spirit, supposed to separate travellers in the desert 
from their companions, or divert then: from their 
way (Steiner, and, with some reserve, Dillm.).t 
Cheyne considers that the name was orginally 
‘xuy ‘God is strong’ (cf. say, 1 Ch 15”),t but 
that it was aftcrwards deliberately altered, to 
conceal the true derivation of the fallen angel’s 
namie. § 


LITERATURE,—Ges. Thes. 8.0. (p. 1012f.); Dillm, on Lv 168: 
Nowack, Arch. ii. 186f. (where further references are given): 
also Ewald, Alt. p. 479f.; Lehre von Gott, ii, 291f.; Oehler, 
OT Theol. § 140; Schultz, OZ Theol, i. 403-406. 

S. R. DRIVER. 


AZAZIAH (janwy).—i. A Levite musician who 
took part in the proceedings when Dayid brought 
up the ark to Jerus. (1 Ch 15%). 2. The father 
of Hoshea the prince of Ephraim when David 
numbered the people (1 Ch 27%). 3. An overseer 
of the temple in Hezekiah’s reign (2 Ch 31). 


AZBUK (pimy Neh 3'%),—Nchemiah, the son of 
A., took part im rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 


AZEKAH (πριν ‘a place hoed over’).—A city of 
Judah, named Jos 10", 185 171, 2 Ch 119, Neh 1130, 
It was evidently near the valley of Elah and near 
Gath, and was a frontier fortress of Rehoboam. 
The Jews inhabited it ‘and the villages thereof’ 
after the Captivity. The later notices would agree 
with a site in the south, where the name might be 
traced at Tell el ‘Azek; but this would not suit the 
earlier notices. The name #l ‘Azek is stated to 
oceur in the hills north of the valley of Elah, but 


* Averruncus. So Olsh. 8 1885, Stade, § 1249, treating ‘azd’zél 
as (anomalously) softened from the intensive form ‘azalzé. 

{ The form of the word is peculiar, and resembles one of the 
types of Arab. ‘broken,’ or collective, plurals. This was re- 
marked long ago by Bochart (Hieroz. i. 750,— with many 
examples), though he assigned to it an improbable meaning: 
Steiner (Schenkel, Bivellex. v. 599), adopting the same sug- 
gestion, but interpreting more probably, conjectures that 
originally ‘aza@zéi was a collective designation of such spirits of 
the desert (from asing. ‘wzzal: Wright, Ar. Gramm. i. § 305, II.), 
and that it only gradually became the name of a single spirit. 

} Not only Gabriel and Michael in Dn, but also many of the 
other names of angels iu the Book of Enoch, are compounded 
with Hi ‘God’ (Ariel, Raphael, Kokabiel, Tamiel, etc.: see vi. 7). 

§ The rendering of AV scape-goat, inherited from the ‘Great 
Bible’ of 1539, may be traced back through Seb. Mulinster 
(‘caper abiturus’), Coverdale (‘the free goat ᾿ Luther (‘der 
ledige Bock’), and Jerome (‘caper emissarius') to the τρώψος 
ἀπερχάμενος (V.10 ἀφιέμενος) of Symmmachus(2nd cent.) ; but implies 
a derivation ring = diy iy ‘the going goat’) opposed to the 
genius of the Heb. language (which does not form such com- 
pounds), besides being inconsistent with the marked antithesis 
between for ‘Azazel and for Jehovah, which does not leave it 
open to douht that the former is conceived ag a personal being, 
to whom (cf. v.28) the goat issent. The Targ. of Ps.-Jon. (on v.19) 
and other Jewish authorities interpret ‘Azazel as the name of 
the ‘strong and difficult place’ (wp) ἢ ΡΠ In&,—implying the 
view that the first part of the word was in some way connected 
with 1) strong) in the wilderness to which the goat was sent: 
the LXX (v.38 τῷ ἀσοτομκπαίῳ, v.10 tig τὴν ἀτοτομιπήν, v.28 εἰς 
ἃ φεσιν) Seems to have rendered freely, treating the word in v.3 
as meaning the one sent away (see Field, Mexapla, Auctarium, 
Ρ. 60), and in v.10. 26 as meaning dismissal ; the latter rendering 
has also been adopted by some moderns. But these explana- 
tions are equally open to philological or other objections, which 
place them out of the question. All the principal modern 
authorities agree in explaining ‘Azazel as a personal name. 
Scape-goat is, however, a felicitous expression; it has become 
classical in English; and there is no reason why it should not 
be retained as a term descriptive of the goat sent into the 
wilderness, provided it be clearly understood that it is in no 
way a rendering of the Heb. Sinty. 


the repeated investigations of the Survey parties 
failed to establish its existence. C, R. CONDER. 


AZEL (>yx perh. ‘noble’).—1. A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Ch 857: 88: 033... See GENEALOGY. 
2. (AV Azal) The name of an unidentified site in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus. (Zec 14°), possibly the 
same as Beth-ezel of Mic 14. J. A. SELBIE, 


AZETAS (Afnrds), 1 Es 5%.—The head of a 
family which returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lsts of Ezr and Neh. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

AZGAD.—See ASTAD. 


AZIEI.—One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 1°), 
ὑπ ἢ ahs Ezr 7°, and Ozias (AV Ezias), 
1 Es 83, 


AZIEL (xy, B’Oftecid, A -c-).—A Levite skilled 
in the use of the psaltery (1 Ch 15”). A shortened 
form of Jaaziel (Sy"iy:), as he is called 1 Ch 15}, 

H. 51, J. THACKERAY. 

AZIZA (xpi, ef. Palmyr. wiy).—One of the Jews 
who had taken strange wives (Ezr 1077). Called 
ZARDEUS (wh. see) 1 Es 955, Η. A. WHITE. 


AZMAYETH (mpiy)—i. A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8%), 2. One of David’s mighty men (28 23%, 
1 Ch 1158), prob. identical with A. of 1 Ch 12%, 
whose sons joined David at Ziklag, and A. of 1 Ch 
27, who was ‘ over the king’s treasuries.’ 

J. A, SELBIE. 

AZMAVETH (npiy, given in 25 23%, 1 Ch 880, 
as a personal name), 1 Ch 123, Ez 2™, Neh 7%.—A 
town of Benjamin, the same as Beth-azmaveth in 
the last-cited passage, inhabited by the Jews after 
the Captivity. Now Hiemeh, a small place on the 
hills S.E. of Gibeah. See SIVP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. hk. CONDER. 

AZMON (jew), Nu 344, Jos 15%. Ezem, Jos 
15 193,—A place on the border of Judah, some- 
where south of Beersheba, afterwards given to 
Simeon. The site is unknown. 


AZNOTH-TABOR (ian πῦρ ‘the ears of Tabor’) 
Jos 19*%.—This marked the S8.W. corner of the 
lot of Naphtali. The lower slopes of Mt. Tabor. 


AZOR (’Afép).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 11% 14), 
See GENEALOGY. 


AZOTUS ("Afwros).—1. Ashdod (wh. see), Jth 2°, 
1 Mac 415 59 107% 18, 83. 84 114 1434 1610 Ac 8%, 2, The 
hill on which Ashdod stands (1 Mae 9). 

Cc. R. CONDER. 

AZRIEL (ΝΣ ‘help of God’).—i. The head of 
a ‘father’s house’ in the half tribe of Manasseh 
E. of Jordan (1 Ch 53). 2 A man of Naphtali 
(1 Ch 97:9). 3. The father of Seraiah (Jer 36”). 


AZRIKAM (o37)y).—4. A son of Neariah (1 Ch 
3%). 2. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 888 944), 
3. A Levite (1 Ch 934, Neh 11%). 4. The ‘ruler 
of the house’ under Ahaz, slain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite (2 Ch 287). 


AZUBAH (azny).—i. Wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2%), 
2. Mother of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22"=2 Ch 20%). 


AZZAN (j3v).—Father of Paltiel (Nu 34%). 


AZZUR (wy ‘helper’).—id. One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 101, 2 Father of 
Hananiah the false prophet (Jer 281). 8, Father 
of Jaazaniah, one of the princes of the people (Ezk 

ll’). Nos. 2 and 3 are spelt in AV Azur. 
! J. A. SELBIE. 
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B.—This letter is used in critical notes in the 
OT and NT (except in Rev) to denote the readings 
of ‘the Vatican MS’ (Codex Vaticanus 1209). It 
is a quarto volume, consisting at present of 759 
leaves of fine vellum, written (except the poetical 
books of OT) in three columns to a page. It has 
lost 31 leaves at the beginning (Gn 1-467), part of 
a leaf at f. 178 (2 Ix 95:1 19-38), 10 leaves after f. 348 
(Ps 1057’-137°) [Eng. 106. 138]. The NT begins on f. 
618, and breaks off at f. 759 in the middle of He 9%. 
The books are arranged in the following order: Gn 
to2Ch, Esland2, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job, Wis, Sir, Est, 
Jth, To, 12 Proph, Is, Jer, Bar, La, Ep. Jer, Ezk, Dn 
(Theodotion’s version), Gospels, Ac, Cath. Epp., Ro, 
land 2 Co, Gal, Eph, Ph, Col, 1 «πα 9 Th, He. The 
codex never contained the Prayer of Manasses or 
the Books of the Maccabees. ‘The loss of leaves at 
the end makes it impossible to speak definitely of 
the contents of its NT canon. Of the books now 
recognised it lacks 1 and 2 Ti, Tit, Philem, Rev. The 
missing chapters in He and the Rev were added in 
15th cent., perhaps, as Tregelles conjectures, in pre- 
paration for its presentation to the Library. This 
part of the MS is quoted as ‘ 263’ (Greg. ‘ 293’) in He, 
as §91’in Rev. Theorig. MS was written at some 
time in 4th cent., and is the work, according to 
Tischendorf (the Roman editors reserve their judg- 
ment), of three scribes, one of whom, the scribe who 
wrote NT, 15 identified (also by Tischendorf) with 
the scribe who wrote part of OT and a few leaves 
of NT in δαὶ (which see). On this identification it 
seems impossible as yet to pronounce a final verdict. 
Armitage Robinson, however, has pointed out that 
there is other evidence to show that the two great 
Bibles once stood side by side in the same library 
(Huthaliana, p. 37). This evidence is supplied by 
the presence in the margin both of δὲ and B (in each, 
apparently, as the result of an early insertion) of 
a remarkable system of chapter-numbering in the 
Acts, derived ultimately from the work of KEu- 
thalius, and found besides in two important MSS 
of the Latin Vulg. (am and fv). 

In the Gospels B lacks the Ammonian sections 
and Ensebian canons, and presents a division into 
scctions which appears besides only in = (Codex 
Zacynthius) an 8th cent. MS of St. Luke. In 


‘Acts, besides the system already referred to, there 


is an earlier (?) one, making 36 chapters. The 
Cath. Epp. also show an earlier and a later system 
of division into chapters. From the earlier system 
2 P was apparcntly excluded. The system in the 
Pauline Epp. is remarkable. They are treated as 
a single book, and the sections numbered continu- 
ously throughout, the sequence of the numbers 
showing that in the source from which this system 
of division was derived, Hebrews stood between 
Galatians and HMphesians. 

The birthplace of the MS is still obscure. Hort 
suggested Rome; Armitage Robinson’s work on 
Euthalins gives some plausibility to Rendel Harris’ 
suggestion of Cesarea. The Text of the MS was 
revised soon after it had been written, with the 
help of a fresh MS, by a corrector who is quoted 
as 152 in the N'T and b* by Swete in the OT. Six 
centuries later another scribe (B>= B*) retraced the 
faded original writing throughout. In consequence, 
the work of the original scribe is almost entirely 
hidden from sight except in the case of isolated 
words or letters which the restorer, for one reason 
or another, omitted to retrace. 

The text of the OT section of this MS has been 


of the Roman edition of the LXX in 1587. Its 
NT text, on the other hand, during the first half 
of the present century, was to be ascertained only 
by a comparison of three more or less imperfect 
collations,—one made by Bartolocei in 1669, pre- 


‘served in Paris ; onemade for Bentley by Mico about 


1720 (supplemented by Rulotta 1730), preserved 
in Trin. Coll., Cambridge; and one by Birch, pub- 
lished in 1788, 1798, and 1801. The MS was taken 
to Paris by Napoleon, and there carefully exam- 
ined, though not collated, by Hug in 1809. After 
its restoration to the Vatican it was inspected at 
various times by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford, but under conditions that precluded 
thorough collation. Since 1850 three editions, 
purporting to give the text of the MS, have been 
published at Rome. The first, under the names of 
Mai and Vercellone, in 1857; the second, under 
the same names, in 1859; the third, under the 
names of Vercellone and Cozza, at various dates 
between 1868 and 1881. These editions are now 
superseded by a magnificent reproduction in photo- 
eraphic facsimile of the entire MS. Its readings 
in the OT are most readily accessible in Swete’s 
Camb. edition, 1887-1889. They are recorded in 
the NT in the critical editions of Tregelles and 
Tischendorf. 

Notr.—The same symbol, in critical notes on Rev, denotes an 
8th cent. MS of Rev, also preserved in the Vatican. itis to 


be carefully distinguished from the MS described 2bove, and it 
would prevent confusion if this latter MS were referred toas B,. 


J. Ὁ. BF. MuRRAY. 


B.—A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
Dilmann to signify the work of the Elohist 
(1); by Schultz for that of the Jahwist (J). Sea 
TIEXATEUCH. τ, H. Woops. 


BAAL (?32, Βάαλ or Bad\),—The word means 
owner or lord, and is uscd both of men and gods. 
When used of men it implies possession, so owner 
of house, land, cattle, etc. ; then 1t comes to mean 
husband. When applied to gods it also means 
owner, not sovereign, possessor of the land rather 
thanruler of men. ‘Thus we have the B. of Tyre, the 
Lb. of Peor, etc., and, by an extension, B. of other 
objects, ¢.g. B.-berith ; sometimes B. is prefixed to 
the name of a god, so possibly in the case of Baal- 
gad. The name was so obnoxious to the Jews in 
later times that nwa (bésheth, shame) was freq. 
substituted for it (see ISHBOSHETH). Thus we get 
Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth for Ishbaal, Meribbaal ; 
and Dillmann has showu that this is the origin of 
the fem. ἡ Βάαλ (ἡ αἰσχύνη being the keré) that we 
find in the prophetic books (LA-X) and Ro 114, 

The original conception is a problem of great 
difficulty and obscurity, the more so on account of 
the misconceptions that have gathered about it. 
It is commonly held that there was a supreme 
deity known as Baal, who is frequently identified 
with the sun. It will be convenient to examine 
first the alleged solar character of Baal. The 
evidence may be thus summarised. We find on 
inscriptions Baal Hammon, and on a Carthaginian 
monument Baal Hammon is represented with a 
crown of rays. The Hammanim are sun-pillars, 
and used in idolatrous worship. The root means 
‘to be hot.’ Further, Baalbek was called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis (sun-city), At Beth-shemesh 
(house of the sun) there was a temple to B. But 
this evidence is far from cogent, and much too 
slender to bear the identification of B. with the 


generally accessible since it was taken as the basis ' sun; at the most it will show only that the sun was 
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sometimes regarded as a B, This is all that can 
be inferred from the temple of B. at Beth-shemesh ; 
and the Gr. name of Baalbek is even less weighty, 
since evidence of that kind is necessarily somewhat 
late. And, on the other hand, B. and the sun are 
distinguished, 2 K 235. 1t was perfectly natural 
for sun-worshippers to speak of the sun as a B., 
but it does not follow that the converse is true, 
and that b.-worshippers identified the object 
of their worship wita the sun. It is not probable 
that B. was even a sky-god. It is true that the 
Baalim were regarded as the producers of fertility, 
and to them were ascribed the corn and wine and 
oil (Hos 258), We think of the sun and rain as 
givers of fertility. but much of the district where 
B. worship prevailed was not fertilised by rain, 
but by natural and artificial irrigation. The land 
that was thus naturally watered and made fruitful 
was said in Arabia to be ‘ watered by the Bal’; and 
in the phrase ‘what the sky waters and what the 
Ba'l waters,’ the latter is expressly distinguished 
from the former. So the Mishna and Talmud draw 
a distinction between land artificially irrigated 
and land naturally moist, calling the latter the 
‘house of B.’ or ‘field of the house of B’ (W. R. 
Smith, #8797). Τῦ 15 true that in Pal. the cultiva- 
tion of corn depended on rain, and corn was cer- 
tainly regarded as a gift of the Baalim. But 
analogy would make the transition possible from 
the idea of the Baalim as givers of fertility through 
the springs of the oasis to the idea that they gave 
it through the rains of heaven. It is true that 
analogy may have worked the other way, and that 
they may first have been conceived as givers of 
rain, and then as givers of the fertilising streams 
and underground waters. If, as Néldecke and 
Wellhausen think, B.-worship originated in Arabia, 
the former view would be more probable. W. ἃ 
Smith, however, argues that ‘cults of the B. type 
and the name of Bb. itself’? were borrowed along 
with agriculture from the Northern Semites, and 
entered Arabia with the date-paln. At the same 
time, he argues forcibly that B.’s land is not origin- 
ally land watered by the sky, but by ‘springs, 
streams, and underground flow,’ although later the 
Gaalim were regarded as fertilising the land 
watered by rain. 

We may now pass to the question whether the 
common view is correct, that B. was the name for 
the supreme deity of the Canaanites. It is a 
serious objection to this view, that, except in 
names, neither on the monuments nor in the OT 
can we find B. as a proper name standing by itself. 
We frequently have B. with the article, the B., or 
Bb. followed by the name of a place, quality, etc. 
In the former case the use of the article precludes 
us from treating B. as a proper name: it means the 
divine owner or landlord of the district in question. 
Similarly in the latter case the particular B. in- 
tended is distinguished from other Baals by the 
addition of the qualifying words. It is said by 
some that B. was originally one and the same deity, 
but for the consciousness of the people, the B. of 
one place was a different god from the B. of 
another (cf. Baethgen, Bettrige, p. 19). But if 
that had been so, we should have expected to find 
traces of this original deity, whereas all we find is 
the Baals into which he has been differentiated. 
Nor is it easy on this view to account for the use 
of the plural ‘the Baalim.’ This has been inter- 
preted as an emphatic plural ‘ereat B.,’ or as 
images of B., or B. under his various manifesta- 
tions. But, taken with the facts already men- 
tioned, by far the most natural explanation is that 
the word is a collective plural, and means the local 
Baals. And if this be so, it follows that B. can 
hardly be the sun, for it is the same everywhere, 
while the Baalim were distinct from each other, 
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and thus our previous conclusion is confirmed by 
an independent line of argument. 

The evidence seems to warrant the following 
statement. There was originally no supreme deity 
called B., nor is B. to be identified with the sun. 
There was only the Baal (or Baals) of particular 
places distinct from each other. The worship 
probably arose in connexion with agriculture. 
The local Baals fertilised each his own district by 
his streams and springs, and hence they were the 
owners of these naturally fertile spots. Tribute 
was therefore due to them, whether for the crops 
raised on the fertile ground, or for the water used 
in making land fertile by irrigation. By a natural 
extension the fertility of land watered by rain was 
also ascribed to the Baals. But by a process, to 
which we have abundant parallels in the cults of the 
powers of fertility, the giving of animal fruitfulness 
was attributed to them, and their worship was thus 
debased by repulsive immorality. These Baalim 
seem from Hos 2" to have had their individual 
names. Itisadmitted by W.R. Smith that ‘in later 
times B. or Bel became a proper name, esp. in con- 
nexion with the cult of the Bab. Bel’ (RS? 95). 

When Israel entered Canaan the worship of the 
Baalim was everywhere present. As it was esp. 
associated with agriculture, which the Israelites 
learnt from the Canaanites, there was danger lest 
they should take over also the religious festivals 
connected with the various agricultural seasons, 
and thus succumb to the deadly fascination of the 
sensual nature-worship of the older inhabitants. 
That this actually happened we learn from the 
history. Matters were made worse by the custom, 
which we find among the Israelites, of speaking 
of J” as Baal. Since B. was not a proper name, 
but only an appellative, this custom was perfectly 
innocent, and all that was meant was that J” was 
the divine owner of His people, or the husband 
of Israel. But this double use of the term Baal 
for the local deity and for J” tended to produce 
confusion between them, and by this syncretism 
the conception of J” was debased by elements 
borrowed from nature-worship, and the lapse into 
idolatry was nade much easier. The fact referred 
to, that the Israelites spoke of J” as Baal, has 
been disputed, but rests on very strong evidence. 
We have names such as Ishbaal and Meribbaal, 
and even such a name as Bealiah (1 Ch 12°), 
‘J’ is Baal.’ Further, we learn from Hosea that 
the Israelites called J” Baali, 2.6. my Baal (Hos 2"; 
see Driver, Sam. 186, 195f., 279; Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names, 141 ff. ). 

With Ahab a new phase emerges. The B. whose 
worship he established was Melkart, the B. of 
Tyre, his wife’s home (1 K 16%). We have here an 
instance of a local B. worshipped in a foreign 
country. The worship of Melkart was not in- 
tended to supersede the worship of J”, but to exist 
side by side with it. Elijah forced on the popular 
mind the conviction that J” and Melkart were 
mutually exclusive. The worship was discontinued 
by Jehoram, the son of Ahab (2 K 83), but stamped 
out by Jehu’s treacherous slaughter of its adherents 
(2 IK 1018-27), In Judah it seems to have been estab- 
lished by Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, and 
continued by Ahaziah (2 K 81%’). We find it in the 
reign of Athaliah, and it was suppressed at her death 
(2 K 1118),Ὠ. The later B.-worship, to which we find 
several references in the prophets (Hosea, Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah), seems to have been the worship of the 
local Baalim rather than of Melkart. 

The Baalim were chiefly worshipped at the 
high-places, but also on housetops. Obelisks stood 
beside their altars, and sometimes an Asherah or 
sacred pole. Children were offered as burnt- 
offerings in the valley of Hinnom (Jer 19°; 
but ef. 2S?372n.). We often read of incense being 
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offered to them, Melkart was worshipped with 
animal sacrifices, and homage was done to him by 
bowing the knee and kissing his image. He had 
not only priests, but prophets. These are numbered 
at 450 in the time of Ahab, and a very graphic 
picture of their frenzied prayers and cutting of 
themselves to gain the attention of their god is 
given in 1 K 1858, 

LitERATURE.—By far the most important discussion is that of 
W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites,2 pp. 93-113. The follow- 
ing may also be consulted :—Oort, The Worship of Baalim in 
{sr.; Baudissin, Jahve εἰ Moloch, and in Herzog, RE 8.v. ; 
Nowack, Heb. Archdol. ii. 301-805; Baethgen, Beitrage zur 
Sem. Religionsgesch.; Konig, Die Hauptprobleme, pp. 35-33 ; 
Dillmann, Monatsberichte der Akad. der Wissensch. zu Berlin, 
1881, p. 6018. Α. Ss. PRAKE, 


BAAL (5yn).—41. A Renbenite, the tather of 
Beerah, who was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(1 Ch 5°). 2 A Gibeonite, grandunele of Saul 
(1 Ch 850-- 986), 


BAAL, BAALAH, BAALATH (Sys, nbya, nby2).— 
4. Baalah (1 Ch 13°, Jos 15* 10), a name for Kiriath- 
jearim. 2. Baalah Mount (Jos 15”), the ridge 
which runs west from Ekron to Jabneel. 3. Baalah 
(Jos 15%), a city in the extreme south of Judah, 
prob. the same as Balah, Jos 19° (= Bilhah, 1 Ch 4”) 
and Bealoth, Jos 15%. 4, Baalath (Jos 19"), a town 
of Dan. The site is uncertain. 5. Baalath (1 K 
9'8—9 Ch 8°): the town is noticed with Tadmor, but 
also in the second passage with Beth-horon. The 
site is uncertain. It might be No. 4. 6. Baalath- 
beer (Jos 19°; Baal, 1 Ch 433. This seems to have 
been perhaps the same as Ramah of the Negeb, 
according to the first passage. Evidently a hill in 
the Tih plateau, 5. or 8.E. of Beersheba. <A con- 
spicuous object in this part of the desert 1s the white 
dome of the small shrine called Kubbet el Baul, 
which may retain the name, 8. of Tell el Milh. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-BERITH (nz °y2=‘lord of the covenant’), 
the god of Shechem, where he had a temple, Jg 8% 
9*; also called El-berith, Jg 9%. The name may 
mean the god who presides over covenants, οἵ. Ζεὺς 
“Opxtos ; or the god of the Can. league which centred 
at Shechem ; or the god of the covenant between 
Canaanites and Israelites, cf. Gn 34. 

G. A. COOKE. 

BAALE-JUDAH ("11m *by2 2 S 6%).—The same as 
Baalah (Jos 15°, 1 Ch 135%), the old name of 
KKIRIATH-JEARIM, which see. The name is no 


doubt an error for ‘ Baal of Judah’ (ef. parall. 1 Ch 


136 ‘to Baalah,’ and Jos 15 18", where it is called 
Kiriath-baal, 4.6. ‘city of Baal’). It must have 
been noted once as a seat of Baal-worship. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BAAL-GAD (73 by2 ‘Baal of fortune’?), Jog 11” 
12? 13°,—Close to Hermon, but in the valley of the 
Lebanon. It must have been, therefore, on the 
north-west slopes of Hermon. The most probable 
site is at ‘Ain Jedeideh, ‘the strong spring,’ in this 
direction, near tlhe road to Damascus. 
C. Rh. CONDER. 
BAAL-HAMON (joy 5yz), Ca 84.,—Perhaps for 
Baal-Hermon, or the Amanus. 


BAAL-HANAN (j3n 5y2 ‘ Baal is gracious ’).—1. A 
king of Edom (Gn 367°, 1 Ch 14). 2. A 
Gederite who had charge of David’s olive and 
sycomore trees (1 Ch 27%). 


BAAL-HAZOR (“isn 5ya), 2S 13%, near Ephraim, 


appears .to be the high mountain east of the 


road to Shechem, called Tel/‘Asir. It is very 
rugged, with grey limestone slopes, and with a 
small group of oaks at the top beside a shrine, and 
ruins of a town. SIVP vol. ii. sheet xiv. See 
PALESTINE. C. Ik. CONDER. 


BAAL-HERMON (jinn bya), J g 3?,1Ch 5%, See 
HERMON. 


BAALI and BAALIM.—See BAAL. 


BAALIS (o*y2, Βελεισά), the king of the children 
of Ammon at the time of the murder of Gedaliah 
(Jer 40 [Gr. 47] ™). 


BAAL-MEON (jp Sy), Nu 32°, 1 Ch 58, Ezk 259, 
Beth-baal-meon, Jos 137, Beth-meon, Jer 48%; 

robably Beon, Nu 32°.—A town of Reuben near 
Dibon. It is named on the Moabite Stone, 1. 9, as 
built by Mesha. The present ruin, J7a‘in, a large 
mound at the edge of the plateau west of Medeba. 
The ruins are those of a Roman town. See Jem. 
Hast Pal. Survey, vol. i. s.v. The valley beneath 
to the south is well watered. In the Onomasticon 
(s.v. Baalmeon) this site is noticed as still a large 
village near Baaru (Macherus; see Reland, Pal. 
pp. 487, 611, 881), and 9 Roman miles from Heshbon, 
where were natural hot springs. The springs are 
those of Callirrhoé, in the great ravine of the 
Zerka Ma‘in to the south. C. R. CONDER. 


BAAL-PEOR (rip bya, Βεελφεγώρ, Dt 4°, Nu 255, 
Ps 10678) was the local deity of Mt. Peor. In Dt 
439, Hos 9019 it is perhaps the name of a place. The 
Israelites are said (Nu 25) to have worshipped him 
during their stay in Shittim. It is frequently sup- 
posed that his worship was especially licentious, 
since in the samme context mention is made of the 
unchastity of the Israelites with the women of 
Moab and Midian. But the two facts are not 
definitely connected, so that we have no evidence 
for this opinion (ef. Driver on Dt 45). 

A, 5. PEAKE. 

BAAL-PERAZIM (o'yw 5Syz), 2 S 5”, 1 Ch 14%, 
It was near Jerusalem, but the situation is un- 
certain. See Driver on 28 5”. 


BAALSAMUS (Βαάλσαμος, AV Balasamus), 1 Es 
9045. in Neh 8’, MAASEIAH. 


BAAL-SHALISHAH (nyvby 5y2), 2 Καὶ 4%, Com- 
pare Shalisha. The situation is uncertain, but it 
seems to have been in Mount Ephraim. The 
village Kefr Thalth preserves the name of Shal- 
isha. See SWPP vol. 11. sheet xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-TAMAR (ron by2 ‘Baal of the palm’), 
Jg 20,—It was near Bethel and Gibeah,—perhaps 
connected with the palm of Deborah (Jg 4°), which 
was between Bethel and Ramah,—a position which 
might suit the notice of Baal-tamar, whence 
Gibeah was attacked. C. R. CONDER. 


BAALZEBUB (2:2; bya, Βάαλ μυῖαν, 2 K 1% 8-616), 
—A Baal of flies, worshipped in Ekron, and 
eonsulted by Ahaziah, the son of Ahab and king 
of Israel. Why he was called Baal of flies is 
not clear. Probably he was regarded as the lord 
of flies, and worshipped by those who did not wish 
to be troubled by them. If Baal were the sun, the 
name would probably be connected with the fact 
that the heat of the summer sun calls out the flies 
in such numbers that in hot ecuntries they become 
a plague. But this is probably not so (sce BAAL). 
We see from the narrative in Kings that he was 
specially famous as a giver of oracles. Probably the 
busy flies, who swarm everywhere, were regarded 
as his messengers. In NT (Mt 10% 12% 7, Mk 3”, 


Lk 11° 38- 19) the name is changed to Beelzebul 
(BeedfeBovrd, WH Βεεζεβούλ, AV and RV Beelzebub, 
RVm PBeelzebul; ef. Beliar for Belial), and has 
become a name for the prince of the devils. 
A. 8.- PEAKE. 
BAAL-ZEPHON (jby 2.3) is mentioned Ex 14%, 
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Nu 337 only, as one of three places near ‘the sea’ 
crossed by the Israelites. It was the seat of some 
form of Baal-worship, the character of which, as 
indicated by Zephon, is uncertain. Gesenius (Thes. 
p. 225b) translates B-Z. by locus Lyphonis vel 
LTyphoni sacer, and others are disposed to regard 
Typhon as a variant of Zephon. But ‘Typhon 
seems to be pure Greek, with a suitable Gr. deri- 
vation, and no good reason has been adduced for 
attributing an Egypt. origin to the word. ‘Typhon 
was called by various names, the most common 
being Set. Set appears to have been regarded as 
a god of foreigners, and was combined, or perhaps 
confused, with Baal. Other explanations of Zephon 
are, (1) the north, or the north wind, making it 
equivalent to jis¥; (2) a watch-tower, from the 
root 75x. The word ᾿ξ Occurs as a proper name 
Nu 26%, and in the parallel passage (Gn 4616) jirey 
oceurs, which seems to be derived from aps. 

The situation is as uncertain as the etymology. 
It has been placed on the N. shore of Egypt by 
Brugsch, who identifies it with Mt. Casins ; about 
the middle of the present Isthmus, on some hill like 
Shekh Ennedek (Naville); at Jebel “‘Atakah, or a 
spot on the E. side of the modern canal nearly 
opposite fort Ajrud. The conjecture of Ebers 
(Durch Gosen zum Sinar, Ὁ. 570) that Phoenician 
sailors propitiated the god of the north wind when 
starting southwards on a voyage down the Gulf of 
Suez is a plausible one. The much quoted tract of 
Plutarch, de Jside et Osirtde, may be referred to for 
further information about Typhon; and in Bau- 
meister, Denkmaler des class. Alter. p.2135b, there 
is a picture, Egyptian in style (No. 2393). 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

BAANA (sivz, possibly for my-ja ‘son of dis- 
tress’?; but this and similar contractions are highly 
uncertain).—i. (1 K 4!) and 2 (1 K 41:6) Two of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. 3. (Neh 3+) 
Father of Zadok, one of the builders of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah. 4. (1 Es 5° Βαανά A B) One of the 
leaders of the people who returned from the Capti- 
vity with Zerubbabel. Possibly the same as (3) and 
BAAN AB (3). C. F. BURNEY. 


BAANAH (a3y3).—1. Son of Rimmon, a Benjamite 
from Becroth, who, with his brother Rechab, mur- 
dered Ishbosheth and brought his head to David 
at Hebron. They were slain at David’s command, 
and their hands and feet hung up over the pool 
in Hebron (28 45:15, Possibly the brothers had fled 
from Beeroth, a Gibeonite city, when Saul slew the 
Gibeonites (2 S 217). 2. A Netophathite, father 
of Heled (Heleb), 28 23°, 1 Ch 11. 3. One of those 
who returned from the Exile with Zerubbabel (Ezr 
23, Neh 7’, and probably 10”). See also BAANA(= 
81.3). J. EF. STENNING. 


BAANI (A Baavi, B -vel, AVY Maani from the 
Aldine text), 1 Es 9*= Bani, Ezr 1093. 


BAARA (s772).— Wife of a Benjamite (1 Ch 8°). 


BAASEIAHM (mvy> probably by error for ‘yn, 
Maacal, B).—A Kohathite (1 Ch 6%). 


BAASHA (xvy3s), son of Ahijah, of the tribe of 
Issachar. He seems to have been of lowly origin, 
as the prophet Jehu describes him as having been 
‘exalted out of the dust’ (1 K 167), When Nadab, 
son of Jeroboam I., was besieging the Philistine 
town of Gibbethon, Baasha conspired against him 
and slew him. [16 also exterminated all the seed of 


long war with Asa, king of Judah. Unable to 
withstand him, Asa purchased the help of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, who invaded the northern 
frontiers of Israel, and captured several towns. 
This drew Baasha away from the work in which 
he had been engaged, the building of a fort called 
Ramah, to blockade the north of Jndah. Asa led 
his forces against Ramah and destroyed it, using 
the materials to build the towns of Geba and 
Mizpah (1 K 15'**1, 2 Ch 16**%), (See ASA.) In 
matters of religion Baasha did not profit by the 
warning given in the destruction of Jeroboam and 
his house, but followed his evil example in main- 
taining the calf-worship. On this account the 
same fate was denounced against his house by the 
prophet Jehu, son of Hanani(1 IC 16’). He himself, 
however, died a natural death, and was buried 
in Tirzah, his capital. Elah, his son, succeeded 
him on the throne (16°). R. M. Boyn. 


BABBLER.—To ‘babble’ (a word supposed to 
be formed from the childish sound ba ῥα, with 
freq. term. Ze) is to talk incoherently, hence fool- 
ishly or unseasonably. ‘Babbler’ is given in AV 
as tr. of baal halldshén (wha dy), lit. ‘the lord of 
the tongue’ (RV ‘the charmer’), He 10"; λαπιστής 
(RV ‘braggart’), Sir 207; and σπερμολόγος, Ac 1718, 

In the last word there is a touch of something worse than 
babbling. It was applied first to the crow, as the hird that picks 
up scattered grain (ripux ‘aseed,’ and λέγειν ‘ to gather’); then 
to any ‘parasite’ or ‘hanger on,’ who picks up what he can in 
the market or harbour by his wits. Such an one is indifferent 
as to the obligation of his words, and so any mere prater may 
have been called a spermologos.* See Trench, On the AV, p. 156. 

Babbling as a subst. is found in Pr 239 ‘who 
hath Ὁ. (av, RV ‘complaining’); Sir 19° 20 
(λαλιά); 1 Ti 6, 2 Ti 216 ‘profane and vain b*’ 
(κενοφωνίαι, lit. ‘empty talkings’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BABE.—Two distinct words have been tr? ‘ babe’ 
in NT. 4. Bréphos (βρέφος), either an unborn 
(Lk 151: “) or recently born child, Lk 2): 1% 1 P 2 
(with adj. dpreyévynros ‘newborn’); Lk 18% RV 
‘they brought unto him also their b*’ (AV 
‘infants’)j; Ac 7% RV (AV ‘young children’); 
2Ti 3" RV ‘froma Ὁ. (AV ‘ child’) thou hast known 
the sacred writings.’ 2. Népios (νήπιος), a child 
that cannot yet speak (vy7=‘ not,’ éros=‘a word’), 
Mt 11% 2136 Lk 1031, Ro 2, 1 Co 31, He 5%. It is 
a pity that RV has not kept these words distinct. 
‘Infant’ (an ‘not,’ fans ‘speaking’) is so evident 
a tr® of népios that it might have been used 
throughout for that word, and for that word only, 
leaving ‘babe’ for bréphos. Then the point of 
Mt 2115 would have been seen at once, ‘Out of the 
mouth of infants (children not old enough to 
speak) thou hast perfected praise’; and of Ro 2” 
“a teacher of infants.’ Besides, népios carries the 
suggestion of contrast between infancy and man- 
hood (τέλειος, adult, as He 5% 4, 1 Co 14°, or 
ἀνήρ, man, as 1 Co 1311, EV ‘child,’ Eph 413: 4) EV 
“children’). And the further use of ‘infant’ to 
signify a legal minor would very well express the 
apostle’s point in Gal 41? ‘as long as the heir 18 
an infant,’ ete. (EV ‘ child’). 

In OT ‘ babe’ is given as tr® of na‘ar (v3) Ex 2%, 
the usual word for a boy of puberty=mais, puer ; 
of 6161 (ον) Ps 82174, a suckling ; and of ta‘aldl 
(Syn) from the same root, Is 34. J. HASTINGS. 


BABEL, CITY AND TOWER OF.—The city of 
Babel or Babylon was, from the time of Kham- 
murabi downwards, the capital of the Babylonian 
empire. It was especially famous for its temple 


Jeroboam, thus fulfiling the sentence pronounced | 
by Ahijah the Shilonite. Ascending the throne of | * Ramsay, in a full and interesting discussion of this word in 
the ten northern tribes about 8.0. 914, he reigned | the Expositor (Sth ser. vol. ii. pp. 2208, 202 1.), denies all 


for twenty-four years. His reign was that of a 2 hig ee to (pay ae thinks, ie - 
ὃ " 5 : slang term of contempt to St. Paul simply as one who al 
restless and warlike adventurer. He carried on a! belong to their learned and exclusive society. 
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Sag-illa (‘of the exalted [lit. ‘reaching to the 
clouds’] head’), situated upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates. At Borsippa (Birs- Nimroud), the 
neighbouring town to Babylon, there may be seen 
at the present day a ruined temple of Nebo which 
was called by the Babylonians 4-Zidda (‘house of 
eternity’). Like the latter, the temple E-sag-illa, 
dedicated to Bel-Merodach, had seven storeys, 
following in this the fashion of all the larger 
Babylonian temples (see BABYLONIA, p. 220%). A 
detailed account of Babylon, unquestionably based 
on personal observation, is given by Herodotus 
(i. 1718 ἢ). Itisnow generally admitted that the 
sanctuary of Zeus-Belos mentioned by him must 
be identified, not with the still partially preserved 
temple of Nebo at Borsippa, but with the temple 
Sag-illa, which was then standing, although it has 
long since disappeared. The latter temple, more- 
over, not only consisted of the so-called zikkurat 
or storied tower just mentioned, which bore the 
special name of [7-timin-an-ki (Shouse of the foun- 
dation-stone of heaven and earth’); it was a whole 
complex of sanctuaries. In one of these stood the 
famous image of Bel-Merodach, the annual touching 
of which by the kings of Babylon at the New Year's 
festival served to confirm afresh their title and to 
establish their dominion. On this account Xerxes 
had it removed (cf. C. F. Lehmann, Samas-sum- 
ukin, p. 49), while he spared (Her. i. 183) the other 
image of Zeus (no doubt the statue of Nebo, which 
also had a place in Sag-illa). His removal of the 
first occasioned the mistake into which later his- 
torians (e.g. Arrian and Strabo) fell, of supposing 
that Xerxes completely destroyed Sag-illa. 

With regard to the site of Babylon, the ruinous 
heaps running from N. to 8. and all on the E. 
bank of the Euphrates, represent the following 
ancient structures: Jumjuna=the great banking- 
house; Tell ‘Amrin=Sag-illa; Kassr=one of the 
palaces of Nebuchadrezzar (the royal palace 
mentioned by Herodotus was on the W. bank); 
Babil = the famous terraced gardens. The two 
vreat walls described by Herodotus (i. 181) were 
built by Nebuch. Il., who, in a special sense, was the 
refounder of Babylon. The outer wall was named 
Nimitti-Bel (‘dwelling of Bel’), the inner /mgur- 
Bei (* Bel was gracious’), probably in imitation of 
the names of the walls of Nippur, the ancient city 
of Bel (Nimitti-Marduk and Imgur-Marduk). 

In the biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Gn 
11}.9), v.° is probably a later addition, for Babel 
‘was certainly not amongst the oldest sanctuaries 
of the land of Shinar (Chaldeea). In this con- 
nexion a tradition preserved by the LXX of Is 10° 
is of the highest mterest. We read there, τὴν 
χώραν τὴν ἐπάνω Ἰθαβυλῶνος καὶ Χαλαννὴ (according to 
Talm. tradition Calneh is the ancient Nippur) οὗ ὁ 
πύργος ὠκοδομήθη, ‘the country above Babylon and 
Calneli where the tower was built.’? Kis, to whose 
situation these words may perhaps refer, contained 
the famous temple Kharsag-kalamma (‘mountain 
of the world,’ cf. Is 1418), and in the same city 
Khammurabi built the temple AZiti-ursagga, whose 
‘top (sag) he carried up (z//a) as high as heaven’ 
(annd-gun). The same Khammurabi would then 
have built also Sag-illa at Babel. See also 
TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. F. HOMMEL. 


BABI (A Bafi, B Βαιήρ), the head of a family 
which returned with Ezra (1 Es 857), called in Ezr 
8" Bebai (wh. see). 


BABYLON IN OT.—See BABEL, BABYLONIA. 


BABYLON IN NT.—4. In Mt 1%-2-07, Ac 78 
(adapted from Am 5%) the name certainly denotes 
the ancient city. 


2. The name occurs in Rev 148 16” 175 18% 1% 2, 


simply φρούριον ἐρυμνόν. 


In 175 it is described as μυστήριον, 1.6. δι name to be 
allegorically interpreted (cf. Rev 115 1613 9.5: A 
full discussiou would require an investivation of 
the apocalyptic imagery generally. The chief 
conditions, however, of the problem are these: B. 
is described (1) as ‘the harlot,’ the supreme anti- 
thesis of ‘the bride,’ ‘the holy city,’ ‘the new 
Jerus.’; (2) as the centre and ruler of the nations, 
148 17}1-15.18. (3) as seated on ‘seven mountains,’ 
17° (see Wetstein’s note); (4) as the source of 
idolatry and impurity, 1728: 183 197 (cf. Ro 18, 
Eph 4111. P 4%); (5) as a great trading centre, 
185-19; (6) as enervated by luxury, 18” 2°42; 
(7) as the arch-persecutor of the saints and of ‘the 
witnesses of Jesus,’ 17° 19%. These considerations, 
taken together, are decisive (α) against the view of 
a few interpreters, that by B. is meant Jerus. ; 
(6) in favour of the almost universal view that 
Rome issymbolised by b. This use of the name in 
an early Judzo-Christian book is im harmony with 
(1) the many analogies between ancient b. and 
Rome, both being capitals of great empires, homes 
of idolatry and impure luxury, oppressors of ‘the 
Israel of God’; (2) the Jewish love for mystic 
names, Rome and the Rom. Empire being often 
designated among the Jews as Edom (see, 6.0.» 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. p. 2918.) ; (3) the Jewish con- 
ception of the antagonism of the Rom. Empire to, 
and its destruction by, the Messianic kingdom (see 
Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, p. 3641. ; Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, τι. p. 439); (4) the fact that 
Rome is called B. in what may well be an early 
Jewish portion of the Szbylline Oraeles, viz. v. 143, 
158 (for the different views on Bk. v. see Schiirer, 
HJP τι. iii. 286f.). The comparison of Rome to 
b. underlies much of Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture (2 Es, Apoc. Baruch; cf. Ryle and James’ 
note on Psalms of Solomon, ii. 29). The only 
passage from Talmudic literature commonly cited 
for this mystic use of B. is the Midrash Shor 
hashirim Rabba, i. 6 (quoted by Wetstein on Apoc. 
17; see also Levy, Neuh. u. Chald. Weorterb. 
1906). Zunz (Lit. der Synag. Poesic, ἡ. 100 £.)* 
refers also to Afidr. Ps. 121 and Bamidbar rabba, 
ce. 7 (end), noting that the name Babylonians was 
given by Jews to the Christians (Gen. Haggada, 
ο. 27, in Jellinck’s Beth ha Midrash, iv. p. 41). The 
interpretation of B. in the Apoc. as Kome dates 
from the earliest times; it isimphed in Iren. v. 26. 1, 
distinctly stated in Tert. adv. Mare. 111. 13=adv. 
Judcos, 9). So Jerome and Augustine, quoted by 
Wetstein on Apoc. 174%. Andreas (Cramer, Catenc, 
p. 560) speaks of it as derived ‘from ancient teachers 
of the Church.’ Such opmions as that by B. is 
meant (a) ‘New Rome’ (= Constantinople), ‘because 
in it, in the times of the Arians, much blood of the 
orthodox was shed’ (Cramer, Catena, p. 429); (6) the 
Papacy, either at Avignon or at tome (see Speaker’s 
Com. iv. 754), scarcely belong to historical inter- 
pretation. 

3. The name B. is found in 1 P 5”, ἀσπάζεται 
ὑμᾶς ἡ ἐν Βαβυλῶνε συνεκλεκτή. καὶ and some other 
authorities add ἐκκλησίαᾳ. Two cursives read ἐν 
Ῥώμῃ. Three interpretations of 6. in this passage 
have been suggested: (1) The Egyp. B., which, 
however, is described by Strabo (xvii. p. 807) as 
(2) The Assyr. B. But 
(a) there is apparently no evidence either that St. 
Peter was ever at B. or that a Christian church 
existed there iu early times; (4) in Jos. Ant. XVIIL 
ix. 5-9 we have positive evidence as to the desola- 
tion which befell the Bab. Jews about A.b. 40, and 
the consequent improbability that an Apostolic 
Church would have been planted among them (cf. 
Neubauer, Géogr. du Talm. p. 344). (3) Rome. 
The evidence in its favour is both internal and 
external: (a) Internal evidence. It harmonises 
* Thave to thank the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams for this reference. 
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with (1.) The context. The language is allegorical, 
the Church being spoken of as a lady (cf. 2 Jn}: 15). 
Moreover, St. Mark is mentioned as being with St. 
Peter. Now, St. Mark was summoned to Rome by 
St. Paul (2 Ti 414), areas towards the close of 
A.D. 67, and very early tradition describes St. Mark 
as St. Peter’s companion and interpreter (Papias 
ap. Eus. Hi iii. 39) at Rome (Iren. iii. 1, Clem. 
Alex, ap. Eus. HF ii. 15, vi. 14), (11.) The figurative 
application elsewhere in the epistle (1! 2*1°) of 
language primarily used of ancient Israel. (111.) The 
general tone of the epistle, especially in regard 
to persecution, duty towards the state, and ‘the 
universality of [St. Peter’s] teaching’ (Hort, 
Judaistie Christianity, p. 155). (iv.) The order 
of the Provinces in 1}, Silvanus coming from 
the West and landing in Pontus. (ὁ) Kxternal 
evidence. (i.) The Apoc. (see above) shows that 
Asiatic Christians at this time would so understand 
the name B. (ii.) Such was the ancient interpre- 
tation. Eus. HE i. 15 introduces it by the 
significantly indefinite φασί (see the φασίν just 
above; it may, however, refer to Papias and 
Clement Alex. just mentioned). It seems, indeed, 
to have becn universally accepted, till Calvin (tx 
loc.), for controversial reasons, urged the literal 
interpretation. (111.) Ancient testimony is unani- 
mous, and from its range seems decisive, for a visit 
of St. Peter to Rome. The evidence for this visit 
is collected and discussed by Bishop Lightfoot, 
Clement, i. p. 4931%. See also art. on ST. PETER. 
F’, H. CHASE. 

BABYLONIA, the cradle of the civilisation of 
the whole of anterior Asia and the West, and prob- 
ably also of that of ancient Egypt, is the territory 
enclosed by the lower Euphrates and Tigris, ex- 
tending from the neighbourhood of the modern 
Baghdad to ‘the mouth of the rivers.’ The latter, 
however, in ancient times flowed separately into 
the Persian Gulf, a little above Basra. The extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil here, as in the case of 
the Delta of the Nile, was due to the extensive and 
careful canal system of the early colonists. As 
soon as these canals fall into disrepair, the same 
cheerless waste of waters presents itself again to 
view, aS in primitive times. 

The country of Babylonia, which extends from 
about 30°-33° N. lat., is bounded on the W. by 
the Arabian desert, from which it is separated onl: 
by avery narrow strip of cultivated land ; onthe N. 
by Mesopotamia ee ; on the E. by the plain at 
the foot of the Elamite Mountains, over which in 
ancient times nomadic Aramean tribes used to 
wander (the land of Kir [vp] of Is 225, Am 97); 
and on the 8. by the Persian Gulf. 

The Climate, especially in South Babylonia, is 
extraordinarily warm. The months during which 
rain prevails are from November to February. 
At the present day, according to the accounts of 
travellers, the heaviest rains occur in November 
and December ; but in ancient times, as the names 
of the months prove, the rainy season would 
appear to have been in Tebet (niu Est 916) and 
shebat (nav Zee 1"), 2.6. from the end of December 
to the end of February. Not only the Sumerian 
names for these montlis (ab-ba-ud-du ‘coming from 
the sea,’ and ash-a-an ‘curse of the rain’), but also 
the Semitic (é#bétu ‘submersion,’ and shabdtu 
‘ destruction ’), refer to rain-storms. 

The fertility of the soil, already mentioned, 
went hand in hand with the mildness of the 
climate. There were two sowings every year (in 
Tebet and in Nisan), and two harvests (the first in 
Adar and the second in Sivan, z.e. May—June). 
The Chief Productions were wheat (Sumerian zig, 
zid, whence σῖτος, Semitic she’), which gave from 
fifty to a hundred fold return; sesame, which 
yielded oil ; and the date-palm, introduced at a very 
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early period from Arabia (Magan). This tree satis- 
fiedall the remaining wants of the people, since from 
it they obtained wime, vinegar, honey, flour, and 
material for all kinds of wickerwork. The stones 
were used by smiths as a substitute for cliar- 
coal, and when steeped served for fattening oxen 
and sheep. The reed which grew by the numer- 
ous canals attained a height of 15 feet, and was 
used for building huts and for the construction of 
mats, and even boats. In the latter case asphalt 
was employed for pitching purposes. Gn 6 xy 
121 (AV ‘an ark of gopher wood’) must probably 
be explained in this way, since gipéru means 
originally a ‘reed-stand.’ On the other hand, 
there were none of the trees characteristic of the 
Jands adjoining the Mediterranean Sea (the vine, 
the olive, and the fig). For these only the Western 
Semites have common names, although the vine 
(Sumer. gishtin ‘tree of life,’ Semitic-Babylonian 
kardnu), and the fig tree (Sum. dib, Sem. tintu, ἐϊέξη) 
were in course of time introduced from abroad. 
Stone and minerals were almost unknown in 
the alluvial soil. The absence of these was, how- 
ever, atoned for by the excellent building material 
that lay to hand in the clay, while the best 
possible mortar was obtained from the asphalt con- 
tained in the numerous naphtha wells. All the 
buildings in ancient Babylonia were accordingly 
constructed of brick, When sandstone, or still 
harder kinds of stone, such as basalt or diorite, 
were used (6.0. for statues), they were brought by 
ship—even in the earliest times—from the tern- 
tories along the frontier (Mesopotamia, Elam, 
Arabia). The same is true of alabaster, marble, 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and lead ; all of which 
are mentioned as early as the Sumer. inscriptions. 
With regard to the Fauna, the lion (nisu, ζα δι) 
was avery comnion tenant of the reed-beds between 
Arabia and Babylonia; and not only the panther 
(numru), the jackal (akhi, barbaru), the fox 
(§clibu), and the wild boar (shakht, dabu), but 
especially the wild ox (r?mu, Heb. nx), frequently 
figure in the literature and the pictorial repre- 
sentations (eg. on the oldest cylinder-seals). 
Many species of gazelles, antelopes, and wild goats 
were found along the frontiers of the country. 
The horse (sist, Heb. pio, but Syr. sp) was 
unknown to the earliest settlers. The Sumerians 
ealled it ‘ass of the East’ or ‘the mountain’ 
(anshu kurra), just as by cireumlocution they 
called the lion lzq-magh ‘big dog.’ The strictly 
domestic animals were the cow (alpzu), the sheep 
(sénu, lahru, and other words), the goat (enzu), the 
ass (iméru, an incorrectly written form of hiuméru, 
Sumerian anshu), and the dog (kalbu). The 
elephant (piru) of Mesopotamia, the camel (gam- 
malu) and the wild ass (Gurimu) of Arabia, were 
also known to the Babylonians. Such a word as 
gammaiu shows by its very form (if it were a 
genuine Babylonian word it would be written 
gamlu) that it has been borrowed from Arabia. 
Of tame birds, we may mention the raven (dribu), 
the swallow (sinuntu), and the dove (summat2) 
(cf. Gn 818. and the Babylonian account of the 
Flood) ; of half-wild birds, geese and waterhens 
(the late Heb. Sian ‘cock,’ comes from the 
Sumerian dar-nugalla ‘king’s fowl’), falcons 
(surd@) which were tamed cven at this early period 
by the Babylonians for the purpose of hunting. 
Of birds of prey, the eagle (αὐ and erd, also 
nashru) holds the first place, then come the owl 
(issipu, Heb. 73) and the horn-owl (adi), ete. _ 
In the sphere of Ethnology and Language, it 
can be shown that a dualism existed in Babylonia 
from the earliest period. The Sumerians, who in 
all probability came from Central Asia, and whose 
language is related to the Turanian, as the 
Babylonian method of writing proves, were the 
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founders of all tlie civilisation of anterior Asia. 
Besides these, we find as early as B.c. 5000 or 6000 
distinct traces of a Semitic population, which came 
from the North-West (Mesopotamia) and took 
possession of the civilised settlements founded by 
the Sumerians, until, by their gradual incorpora- 
tion with the original inhabitants of the country, 
there arose a single new race. 

The Semitic Babylomans have the closest re- 
lationship with the other Semites (Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Aramzans), and yet, in opposition to 
these, they form a special group, as the grammar 
and lexicon clearly prove. If the Syro-Arabian 
Semites may be properly designated west Semites, 
the ancient Egyptian speech, on the other hand, 
belongs to the east Semitic, or the Bab.-Assyrian 
branch of Semitic languages. The Egyptians must 
in the remotest antiquity have emigrated from 
Mesopotamia to Africa. Apart from considerations 
of grammar and the great number of Sumerian 
loan-words contained in their language (which is 
otherwise Semitic), this is proved by extensive 
coincidences between the Egyptian and Babylonian 
systems of writing, their religion, and other 
branches of culture. 

The Religion of the Babylonians meets us even 
in the oldest inscriptions as a tolerably finished 
system. Although most of the names of the gods 


are Sumerian, the Semites must have had ἃ more | 
or less important share in the development of this } 


system. Many gods have two names, one Semitic 
and one Sumerian, 6.0. Bélu ‘ Lord’ (West Semitic 
Beal), Sumerian Hn-lilla, ‘Lord of the air,’ and 
we cannot always be certain that the Sumerian 
name is the older and more original. As kings who 
are without doubt Semitic (e.g. the kings of Nisin) 
set up Sumerian inscriptions, so may Semitic 
gods in primitive times have received Sumerian 
names even from Semitic Babylonians, especially 
since Sumerian continued for long to be the sacred 
tongue. The beginnings of Babylonian culture go 
farther baek than any inscriptions, and we cannot 
therefore answer questions such as this with any- 
thing like certainty. We get, however, the general 
impression that the baser elements of the Baby- 
lonian religion originally belonged to the Sumer- 
ians, while the purer and nobler ideas in it came 
from the Semites. The sovereign position occu- 
pied by Bel (in spite of his secondary rank in the 
genealogical system) points to this conelusion. 
_ Even the Star-worship (Sun, Moon, and Planets) 
which the Semites at an early date conjoined with 
the cult of Bel, isa far purer and nobler type of 
Polytheism than the crude idolatry of so many 
other heathen peoples. 

If the Sumerians in their old incantations 
always invoke Heaven and Earth as the two 
highest powers of nature, regarding the earth-god 
as the ‘ good’ spirit and offering him the greater 
devotion, it seems to have been the Semites who 
expanded this dualism into a genealogical system : 
first by inserting their Bel between the originaltwo, 
and then by adding the sun and planet-gods, which 
were all regarded as children of the earth-god. It 
seems to have been the Semites, too, who converted 
the more general conception of ‘ Heaven’ into the 
more special one of an ‘ocean of heaven,’ which 
extended over the firmament (‘the waters above 
the Firmament,’ Gn 1”). To this they gave the 
Sumerian title »un (with a dialectical variant 
dun), and regarded it also as continuing behind 
the horizon and under the earth. This ‘Ocean 
of Heaven,’ Anun or Anum (as the Sumerians pre- 
ferred to write it), was placed at the top of the 
genealogical tree. Then came Bel, ‘Lord of the 
air’ (n-lilla, Sem. Bel-zakiki), as his son, and Ea 
or En-ki (‘Lord of the earth’) as his grandson. 


An aneient title for Bel, as god of the air and! translated to Paradise. 


the storm, was Ramman (Sumer. Jfaréu and [mir), 
who in course of time became a separate god, 
worshipped alongside of Bel. In primitive times 
the Moon-god ($2) and Ha had likewise common 
titles (6.0. Hn-zu, ‘Lord of wisdom,’ Semitic Bel- 
nimeéki), the Moon-god being hence called the first- 
born son of the god Bel. 

Anum (shortened, Ann) was originally thought, 
of as without a consort, for the goddess Anat or 
Antu is only a later philosophical abstraction, aud 
has nothing whatever to do with the West Semitic 
my. On the other hand, both the consort of Bel, 
Nin-lilla (‘mistress of the air,’ in Semitic abso- 
lutely Géliu ‘ mistress’) or Ba’u, and the consort 
of Ea, Dam-gal-nunna or Damkina, were female 
personifications of the Ocean of Heaven. The four 
children of the Earth-god (who was represented 
as a Ram) and his consort Damkina, the goddess 
of Heaven, were Jferodach (Amar-uduk, Muar- 
uduk, and simply Marduk, as he was specially 
called in Babylon), the god of the morning-and- 
spring snn, his sister and consort /s¢ar, his hostile 
brother Nergal, and the latter’s consort Ghanna 
(ny) or Gula, whose name was written with the 
same ideogram as the town of Nineveh (Nid). 
A very ancient designation of Merodach was 


Gur-ahimma (same ideogram as ‘domicile’ and 


‘eye’). A god originally identified with Nergal 
(god of agriculture and of the kingdom of the 
dead), but afterwards differentiated from him, was 
Nin-tb (or Nindar) god of war. The god Dumu-zi 
or Tammuz, of whom the same myth is related as 
of the Egyptian Osiris, was only another mani- 
festation of Merodach. Finally, mention must be 
made of the son of Merodach, Nadi or Nusku, the 


messenger of the gods, the god of the art of writing, 


who also appears as the god of fire, and bears other 
titles besides (6... Nin-gish-zidda). His consort 
was Tashmétu (‘hearing prayer’). 

In very early times Merodach, Istar, Nergal, 
Nindar, and Nabti (Vebo) became Planet-gods, and, 
corresponding to their relative distance from the 
earth, the following was the primitive arrange- 
ment: St (Moon), Nebi or Dunu-pa-uddu (Mer- 
eury), star or Dilbat (Venus), Semas (Sun), Nin-2b 
or Kdivinu (Mars), Marduk or Gud-bir (Jupiter), 
and Nergad (Saturn). Afterwards Nin-ib and Nergal 
changed places, Kaivanu becoming Saturn. Simni- 
larly, the title Gud-bir was at a later period given 
to Ναρὰ (Merodach’s son), and the new name 
Mulu-babbar (written Te-ud) assigned to Jupiter. 
The conjunction of Sakkut (read mao) and Kévan 
in Am 5% may be compared with the conjunction 
of the gods Tibal (Earth? ‘aa), Sakhut (title of 
Nindar, originally Sa-kud, ‘judge,’ sc. of the dead 
in the under-world), and Aatvdnu in a Semitic 
exorcism (1211 iv. 59, 8). 

The oldest sanctuary of the gods, whosenames and 
genealogical connexions have just been enumerated, 
and the special home of the gods in Babylonia, was 
the ancient town of Nun-ki (‘place of heaven’) or 
Eridu (Uru-Dugga, ‘good town’ or ‘town of the 
cood god,’ i.e. Ha). There too, ‘at the month of 
the rivers,’ stood the holy palm (Gis-kin, Semitic 
Kiskanf), the famous oracle-tree of Eridu, to 
which the ancient Babylonian ideas of Paradise 
attach themselves, since here is to be found. ‘the 
pure abode, which stretches out its shade like a 
grove, but within it no one treads’ (JVAdliv. 16, 
52 ff.). Besides this, the Babylonians had also 
another conception of a land of the gods to the 
south of the mouth of the Euphrates, and of a 
river of death and an Island of the Blessed far out 
in the ocean. In the epic of Gisdubar, the hero, 
the biblical Nimrod, sets out from Erech by land 
through Arabia, to seek for his great-grandfather 
Sit-napisti (the biblical Noah), who has been 
Between Aga and Salma, 
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the mountains of the land of Mashu, dwell the 
sey We scorpion-men, who guard the gold of 
Mount Arallu. After a long journey ‘through 
the land of darkness,’ Gisdubar at last reaches the 
sea-coast and the palace of the virgin goddess 
Sabftu (1.6. the Sabeean), thence he travels to the 
‘waters of death,’ and crossing over arrives at the 
residence of Sit-napisti. It looks as if the 
incense-island Sokotra, to the south of Arabia, 
had furnished the material for this conception. 

The conception of Hades or ‘the land without 
return’ (Bab. Shélu, from shw’dlu ‘place of judg- 
ment,’ αὐ irsitt ‘town of the under-world,’ and 
other similar names) is also found aniongst the 
Babylonians, who place it in the farther south, 
where the waters of the ocean extend below the 
earth and connect themselves with the under part 
of the Ocean of Heaven. Here the different gods of 
the under-world, especially the night-and-winter 
sun (also called the South sun, Nin-ib, Nergal) 
but also the fire-demon Nebo-Nusku, and the 
Moon-god, acted as judges of the dead. All this 
clearly implies the notion of a retribution beyond 
the grave. Besides the Eden, which is conceived 
of as situated on the coast of the Persian Gulf 
(τιν from Sumerian Edin, ‘desert,’* ‘low ground’), 
there is also a Paradise above in Heaven with the 
names L/-garsag-kur-kurra (‘Mountain-house of 
the lands’) H-garsag-kalamma (‘House of the 
Mt. of the Weorld’), δι (‘Mountain-house,’ 
properly “-gur ‘ House of the Ocean of Heaven’), 
E-sharra (‘House of assembly,’ syio 19 Is 14!*), 
Since the Babylonians thought of the north as 
above, and of the south as below, it is evident why 
this mountain of the gods is, in Is 141%, placed to 
the north (its opposite is Sheol, 1415), and we are not 
to think of any earthly mountain, such as Ararat. 

The Babylonians also connect the serpent with 
Paradise. In the epic of Nimrod it is the serpent 
which snatches the plant of rejuvenescence from 
Gisdubar as he returns home. In a well-known 

icture on an old cylinder-seal, a serpent is twining 
itself behind a seated female(?) figure. In front 
of the figure stands a palm, and on the other side 
of the palm sits a personage whose ox-horns mark 
him out asa divinity. Both figures, however, are 
stretching out their hands to the fruit of the tree 
that stands between them. The Babylonian 
dragon of the primeval world is represented as 
a monster with the head of a lion and the feet of 
an eagle; but after his defeat by Merodach he is 
transported to Heaven in the form of a serpent. 
In connexion with this we may remember that 
the ‘serpent-god,’ who is regarded as masculine, 
is called the ‘watcher (rdébisu) of the house of 
heaven.’ Finally, Nebuchadrezzar set up, both at 
the gates of Babylon and on the threshold of the 
temple of Bel, colossal bulls and enormous serpents 
of metal as guardians. 

Unfortunately, no direct parallel to the biblical 
account of the /al/ and the expulsion of man from 
Paradise has been as yet found in Babylonian 
literature. Nevertheless, apart from the pictorial 
representation mentioned above, the legend of 
Adapa presents a parallel. Adapa, whois called the 
‘seed of mankind,’ forfeits for ever the immortality 
offered to him by the god of heaven by his refusal 
to take the bread and water of life. If, in addition 
to this, we note the prominent place occupied by the 
knowledge of sin and the yearning after forgive- 
ness amongst the Babylonian Semites, the exist- 
ence of anarrative of the Fall, standing in intimate 
relation to Paradise, can scarcely any longer be 
doubted. The same remark applies to the con- 
fusion of tongues at the building of the Tower. 
The Tower of Babel (Gn 11) is indeed a tower of 


* Observe the wording of Gn 28 ‘and God planted a garden in 
Eden,’ ?.e., according to the above expjanation, ‘out in the waste.’ 
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steps, and, as such, a temple; and, according to 
the Babylonian conception, men were created by 
God to build temples for the gods. At the same 
time the presumption of wishing to climb up to 
heaven comes out clearly in the Etana legend, 
where it is punished by a downfall. 

Sacrifices and prayers played an important part 
among the Babylonians at all times. Besides the 
priests, there were also the magicians and sooth- 
sayers with their exorcisms. The laws and or- 
dinances (teriti n\n) of the gods are often men- 
tioned ; and we can see clearly, from the hymns and 
litanies that have come down to us, that the ritual 
of sacrifice and worship was a rich one. Liturgical 
forms, like so much else, had their home in Baby- 
lonia, as can be proved down even to the ininutest 
details of expression. There are two chief kinds of 
sacrifices mentioned in the oldest inscriptions: the 
prescribed daily sacrifice gin or satel (Sumer. 
sa-dug, probably a word originally borrowed from 
the Arabian sadakat ‘right’), and the freewill 
sacrifice nindabd (n113), which originally consisted 
of a gift of corn (Sumer. nidab) to the goddess Istar. 
Other expressions for sacrifice are: urbannu 
(j222), properly ‘ presentation,’ 227d (properly ‘liba- 
tion,’ but used for sacrifice in general, since 
libations were always used at the sacrifice of 
beasts), kutrinne ‘incense-offering,’ zibu (from 27b’w 
=n11), sirku (‘drink-otlering’), and Surkinw. It is 
worth remarking that the same word which is used 
in Hebrew of pardon and forgiveness, nbn, is used in 
Babylonian of sprinkling sick or unclean men. 
Sickness, however, is always treated by the Baby- 
lonians as a result of sin, and hence sacrifice is 
always regarded as a propitiation for sin. Human 
sacrifice, up to the present, has been fonnd por- 
trayed only upon ancient seal-cylinders,* and it is 
still open to question whether the victim does not 
represent a god rather than a man. In that case 
there would be an allusion toa myth unknown to us. 
Of the many expressions for ‘prayer’ and ‘petition’ 
in use, suppv, a denominative from szppw, a thresh- 
old, has a special interest, because the threshold 
of the house or the temple was the place at which 
prayer and sacrifice were offered in ancient times. 

From the earliest times the temples were re- 
garded in Babylonia as the earthly dwelling- 
dlaces of the gods (Bab. bitu, wirtu, and ekallu 

an, which usually, however, means palace). 
They were generally in the form of a tower of 
steps (zikkuratu), and were three storeys and 
sometimes seven storeys high, the latter being 
an earthly copy of the seven heavenly spheres, or 
circles, of the planets. Occasionally these temples 
contained also the graves of the kings (σύρει), as 
in the case of a temple of Gudea. In the ‘ Holy of 
Holies’ there were special divisions, which were 
called by several names, parakku, papahu, 
panpanu, diu, usukku, and sukku (cf. 720, also used 
in a religious sense). Jt is remarkable that the 
oldest form of the ideogram for parakku clearly 
represents tapestry or a curtain (cf. 1373). 

The functions of the priests, seers or prophets, 
magicians and soothsayers, often overlap one 
another in the texts, though they were in reality 
always very carefully differentiated. The most 
common expressions for priest are δα and sanga 
(Sumerian sag), the high priest being hence called 
sangu-mahhu (from sag ‘priest’ and mah ‘ high ’), 
for seer and prophet mahhd, from which the word 
magician is derived, a@s% (which also means 
‘physician,’ Sumer. azz, originally signifying ‘ he 
who knows’), and bard (‘the seer,’ exactly=the 
Heb. πο. The Heb. word x23 is also found, at 
any rate in the name of the god Nabi’u, Nabi, 
Nebo (‘ proclaimer,’ ‘ herald,’ as a planet, Hermes). 

* Ménant, Collection de Clercq, No. 176-182; pierres gravéca, 
1. figs. 94, 95, 97, 
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The Heb. [15 also has its equivalent in the Bab. 
muskinu (from muskahinu), ‘one who pays homage 
or worships.’ The rich cultus of the Babylonians, 
in addition to its numerous sacrifices, prayers, and 
litanies, included from an early period also sacred 
water (agubbu), censers (adaguru), processions 
(masdahu), barges of the gods (asin Egypt). ΑἹ] 
these naturally had their chief place at the 
numerous festivals. 

Not only were there Festivals which were re- 
peated on certain fixed days every month (as the 
nubattu or festival specially connected with the 
worship of Merodach and his eonsort Zarpanit on 
the 3rd, 7th, and 16th days of the month, or 
the so-called ‘unlucky-day,’ dmw limnu [corre- 
sponding tothe HebrewSabbath], which was held on 
the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th of the month, and 
had to be observed as a day of fasting and repent- 
ance even by the king), but there was also a series 
of annual festivals, of which the Festival of the 
New Year (zagmukku, akitu) was regarded as the 
most sacred. At this festival Bel (in Babylon 
Bel-Merodach, in Sirgulla Ningirsu, as the consort 
of Ba’u) entered the holyassembly-room (wbsuginna) 
in order to fix the fates of men, especially that of 
the king, for the coming year. This Festival of 
the New Year and the Spring was also held in re- 
membrance of the day of Creation. After Bel 
had conquered the dragon and made the world, on 
the 8th and lith days of the new year he entered 
Dulazagga, the ‘holy of holies’ of Ubsuginna, for 
the purpose mentioned above (Epic of the Creation, 
Table in. 1. 61, Nebuk. ii. 54-65). 

In this connexion the ancient names of the 
Babylonian Months, as they are given from about 
B.C. 2000 both in Sumerian and Semitic, are as 
follows :— 

1. Larag-zag-gar (‘the Holy of Holies of the 
Temple’). Nisannu, also named Arah— 
rabuti (month of the preat gods, 2.6. Anu 
and Bel): begins on 21st of March. March- 


April. 

2. Gud-si-di (‘ox of right guidance’ (Ὁ). Zyuru. 
April-May. ie 

3. Shigga (month of bricks). Stvdnu, likewise 


called Kusatlu and Sitéin. May-June. 

4. Shu-guana (sowing). Dwdézu (Tammuz), also 
Prt-babi (‘opening of door’). June-July. 

5. Lil-bul-gar (fire month). Abu, also month 
of the star of the bow (or Sirius). July— 
August. 

6. Gur-Ninni (harvest of Istar). 
August-September. 

7. Dul-azagga (see above). Tashritu (=begin- 
ning). September—October. 

8. Apin-dua (the lifting of the watcring-can 7). 
Arah-samna (the eighth month, Marches- 
van). October-November. 

9. Gan-gan-na-ud-du (month of clouds). Kisilivu. 
Novem ber—December. 

10, Ab-ba-ud-du (month of the sea). Ztbitu, also 
Lamtiru (rain). December—January. 

11, Ash-a-an (curse of rain). Shabatu, also 
Jsin-Lamman (festival of the storm-god). 
January-February. 

12. She-qur-kud (gvain-harvest). Adaru, also 
Arah-sibity (month of the seven evil gods). 
February-March. 

The names of months in use amongst the Hebrews 

atter the Exile are well known to have been 

derived from the Semitic names which are always 
mentioned second in the foregoing list. As the 
names Dul-azagga, which is used in connexion 
with the New Year, and Yisri, which signifies 

‘beginning,’ show, the New Year Festival must, | 

at some early date, have becn held in harvest 

instead of in spring. This also explains why 
the god of the seventh month is Samas (the sun, 


Utulu (Elul). 
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who rules the year), and why the Babylonians, 
even in later times, instead of a second Adar, 
intercalated occasionally a second Elul (very 
rarely a second Nisan) as the last month of 
the year. In the time of Abraham the month 
in Babylonia had 30 days, as is clear from the 
contract-tablets. The year thus consisting of 360 
days, 1b Was necessary every six years to inter- 
calate a thirteenth month—generally a second 
Adar. The Babylonians also recognised a lunar 
year of 324 days, whose months each contained 
27 days. From this they fixed the ratio of silver 
(moon) to gold (sun) as 27 : 360 (lunar month : 
solar year)=3 : 40=1 : 134. A lunar month 
had three weeks of 9 days or 60 uddu (the uddu 
was reckoned as 6x6x6=216 minutes). The 
Babylonians divided the day into twelve double 
hours, and the double-hour mto 60 minutes, 
their unit of time being thus equal to about two 
minutes of our reckoning, corresponding to the 
time taken by the sun to traverse a space in the 
heavens equal to his apparent diameter. 

In the contract-tablets of the later kings of Ux 
(about B.C. 2300), some centuries therefore before 
Abraham, we find a list of Sumerian names for 
the months, only three of which correspond with 
those mentioned above, viz. the 4th (Shu-gunna), the 
5th (Festival of the Fire-god), and the 12th (She- 
eur-kud). The first month in this old list is called 
She-illa (‘when the grain grows tall’), the 7th 
‘Feast of Tammuz,’ the 8th ‘Feast of king 
Dungi’ (who was worshipped as a god), and the 
9th ‘Feast of Ba’u.’ Even at this date there is 
already evidence of the intercalation of a second 
Adar (dir she-gur-kud). 

It is much to be regretted that no special 


| calendar of festivals has been discovered up to the 


present. We only know that Bel was the patron 
god of Nisan, Ea of Lyyar, Sin of Sivan, Nin-ib 
of Tammuz, Nin-gis-zidda (Nebo, as Vire-god) of 
Ab, Istar of Elul, Samas of Tisri, Merodach of 
Arahsamma, Nergal of Kislev, and Kammnian of 
Shebat, and that probably the chief festival of the 
gods mentioned was held in the months that 
corresponded to them. It is most likely, however, 
that not only different epochs, but also different 
plaees of worship, had their own special festivals. 
At Sippar, for instance, the City of the Sun in 
N. Babylonia, Samas had special feast-days not 
only on 7th Nisan and 7th Tisri, but also on 10th 
Iyyar, 3rd Elul, 15th Marcheshvan, and 15th Adar. 
In this connexion it may be noted that, judging 
from the Heb. Feast of Purim (i4th and 15th 
Adar), there was probably in Babylonia a feast 
observed in honour of Istar the sister of Samas. 
The circumstance that each month had its 
patron deity, has a partial connexion also with 
the Division of the Zodiac, which originated in 
Babylonia before B.c. 3000. At that early date 
the principal constellations, and especially those 
that are traversed by the sun, moon, and planets, 
were already known by nearly the same names as 
they bear to-day. They formed twelve ‘stations’ 
(manzastu, hence mazzartu and mazzaltu, from 
which are borrowed Heb. nino, πόση [Job 38%, 2 Ik 
23°] and Arab. manzat). From b.c. 2000 onwards 
it can be demonstrated that the order of the 
months was Nisan, lyyar, etc. This reekoning 
starts with the Ram (Aries) as the vernal point, 
but there was an older order which began with the 
Bull (Taurus, the symbol of the god Merodach). 
The latter system, which finds the vernal point in 
the Pleiades, carries us back at least to somewhere 
about B.c. 4000. The Zodiac was also divided into 
a region of Anu (Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo), ὃ, 
region of Bel (Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius), 
and a region of the earth-and-water god Ea (Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries). ‘These last four 
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constellations, lying between Sagittarius and the 
Pleiades (72°9, ef. Bab. kimtu, ‘family ’), and form- 
ing the path of Ea, are what are called in Job 9° 
‘the chambers of the south’ (jn 130). Along this 
path of Ea (Sumer. sil sigga, written with the signs 
tar and pa), lay, according to Bab. notions, the 
entrance to the under-world ; hence the constella- 
tion Sagittarius was called ka-sil ‘opening of the 
path,’ and the corresponding month Aisilivu 
(Kslev). But as the Babylonians were fond of 
applying one and the same designation to stars in 
opposite quarters of the heavens, Orion was also 
named ka-sil (Heb. 752) and the month Sivan, 
which belonged to Gemini, was called Kusallu. It 
is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that pre- 
cisely at the point where the path of Ea begins 
(between Sagittarius and Caprieornus), another 
path, the Milky Way, intersects the ecliptic, and 
that the ecliptic is again crossed by the Milky 
Way at the point where the path cnds, exactly 
between Gemini (month Sivan) and Orion (Bab. 
shu-gi or shibu, also ka-sil, Heb. 5°03). The Great 
Bear was called by the Babylonians ‘ Wagon-star ἢ 
(more precisely kakkab sumbi, ‘star of the baggage- 
wagon’), by the W. Semites ‘ Lion-star’ (Heb. vy, 
ef. Syr. sary, Arab. ‘aytth), for the Arab. na‘sh 
(Bab. nésha) also meant originally ‘lion.’ The 
underlying explanation is probably that the Lion 
of the Zodiac (Bab. ‘dog-star’), on account of his 
nearness to the sign of the Great Bear, was thought 
of as harnessed to the latter as his wagon. At a 
later period the Babylonians designated the Dog 
(our Leo) avd (‘lion’) ; in Sumer. /7g means ‘ dog,’ 
and lig-magh ‘lion’ (literally ‘ big dog’). 

The oldest reliable evidence for the Bab. origin 
of the zodiacal signs is derived from the ancient 
Bab. boundary-stones with their pictorial repre- 
sentations. These date from the 12th cent. B.c., 
and from them we obtain the following series :— 
Ram, Bull, two dragons=Gemini, Hydra (south of 
Caneer) with a spindle, Dog, Ear of corn with a 
cow (the ls He of the virgin Istar), Balance 
(Yoke), Scorpion, Scorpion- man with a bow 
(Sagittarius), Goat-fish (a goat with the body and 
tail of a fish) or Tortoise, Pitcher, and Water-hen 
(Horse), to which the Raven, as symbol of the 
intercalary month (originally a second Elul), 15 
added as a thirteenth sign (hence the raven is 
viewed as a bird of evil omen). That the real 
origin of this system goes back, however, to a far 
remoter antiquity, is proved not only by the star- 
names found in the so-called astrological work 
(c. B.C. 2000), but by the cireumstance that 
throughout the latter the Pleiades (Taurus) 
appear as the first of the zodiacal signs. The 
exact astronomical proof was rendered possible by 
the Planet-tables of the Arsacid period (2nd cent. 
B.C.), and the laborious task was undertaken by 
the Jesuit fathers Eppimg and Strassmaier. It 
turned out,* moreover, that the Babylonians were 
acquainted not only with the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, but (quite in accord with the testimony of 
Diodorus, 11, 30) also with 24 (afterwards 27) 
stations of the moont and 36 stations of the 
planets (the so-called decanz). That is to say, they 
divided the ecliptic as the path of the sun into 12, 
as that of the moon into 27, and as that of the 

lanets into 36 parts, and distinguished each part 

y certain stars. The same investigation makes 
it probable that the 24 ‘hour-stars’ and the 36 
‘decani-stars’ of the ancient Hgyptians were 
borrowed in the remotest antiquity from Baby- 
lonia. (We shall presently describe [p. 220 f.] how 
the Babylonians wove the signs of the Zodiac into 


* The proof of this will be found in Hommel’s art. ‘Ursprung | 
u. Alter d. arab. Sternnamen’ in Z DIG, Bd. 45, pp. 592-619. 

+ The names of these passed in course of time from the Baby- 
lonians to the Arabs, Persians, Hindus, and Chinese. 
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the composition of both their great epic poems, the 


one concerning the Creation, the other concerning 
Nimrod.) Of remaining stars we have yet to men- 
tion Sirius, ‘bow-star’ (kakkab kashti); Procyon 
(kakkab mishri, Vit. ‘north star’ or ‘northern 
weapon, im contradistinction to the ‘southern 
weapon,’ viz. Sirius) ; ashkar or ἔκ (Arab. ‘ayyuk) 
=Capella; ‘ king-star’= Regulus in Leo; ‘ jackal- 
star’=Antares in Scorpio; sig-bil-sagga=Myra 
Ceti, south of Aries, the ‘ fire-star’ (or star of 
Nimrod or Gisdubar); ete. ete. In the whole list 
there are only a few names which cannot now be 
identified. 

Babylonia was the home not only of Mathe- 
matics (see below) and Astronomy, but of 
Astrology. This is eloquently witnessed to by 
the so-called astrological work mentioned above, 
which bears the special title, nr Bel, ‘illumina- 
tion of Bel.’ The seers (6arv%) and magicians 
(mahhu), who are so often mentioned along with 
the priests, were, above all, ‘star-gazers’ and 
‘ prognosticators’; cf. Dn 2%, where already the 
name Kasdim (Chaldzeans) appears as synonymous 
with magicians. That the μάγοι of Mt 2' were 
likewise Chaldeans, is plain from various passages 
of the astrological work, where we read, ‘ Under 
such and such a constellation a great king shall 
arise in the land of Martw (Palestine), and peace 
and joy shall prevail in the land.’ 

If Gab. Medicine did not reach a level much 
higher than that of magical formuls,* the ac- 
quaintance of the Babylonians with Mathematics 
deserves all the fuller recognition. The subject 
will be best elucidated by a brief survey of the 
Bab. Metrology, from which admittedly all the 
ancient metrological systems (that of ancient 
Egypt included) were derived. “The latter cireum- 
stance proves indirectly how remote is the anti- 
quity to which the beginnings of the system 
must be carried back. Metroloey, moreover, lays 
the foundation for the material civilisation of a 
people, as religion does for their spiritual develop- 
ment. For the Babylonians the connecting link 
between the two was Astronomy. 

First, as regards linear measure, we now know 
from the scale of Gudea (6. B.C. 2500), published in 
de Sarzee’s Découvertes, that the half-eubit (Ζ great 
eubit) was divided into 15 finger-breadths of 16°6 
mm.each. Theeubit thus contained 498 mm., and 
the great cubit (ammatu rabitu) 996 mm. These 
again were divided respectively into 30 and 60 
finger-breadths. Both the small and the great cubit 
were also divided into six equal parts, the former 
containing 6 x 5, the latter 6 x 10 finger-breadths. 
The latter system of division appears, for instance, 
in the tablet of Senkereh (IW AJ ἵν." 37), on the 
reverse of which are given the squares and cubes 
of the cubit from the number 1 up to 60, and on 
the obverse the fraetions and multiples of the 
eubit. We learn that a ‘reed’ (gi or kant) was 6 
great cubits ; a gar (written with the sign sha) 12 
ereat cubits; an wsh (stadium) 60 gar or 720 
ereat cubits; a kasbu (parasang) 30 wsh (6. 3] 
kilomet.); and a double-kasbu 60 ush. In all pro- 
bability there was also a small kasbu, answering 
to the small cubit, and containing 10,800 cubits 
(c. 10% kilomet.). 

Besides its division into sixths, the cubit was 
divided also into 10 (5) hand-breadths (eacli of 6 
finger-breadths). Further, as we learn from the 


* Important conclusions can be deduced, however, from the 
Bab, literature, notably from the bilingual magical formule 
and from the Epic of Nimrod, regarding the nature of certain 
diseases. For instance, the ‘head-discase’ so frequently men- 
tioned, which is accompanied with violent fever, is erysipelas ; the 
symptoms of GiSdubar’s illness are those of lues venerea ; while 
the disease of Ea-bani appears to have been leprosy. There 
is also frequent mention In the religious texts of fever and 
plague, 
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scale of Gudea, the finger-breadth (16°6 mm.) was 
divided into 180 parts, of which, however, the only 
ones in actual use were the ὧς (7%), ὧς (5), ὁ 
(3 5), $ (0). Ζ (τ 5): β (τ), and 4 (τ τὺ . bie 
hand-breadth, whose minimum was taken at 99, and 
maximum at 99’6 mm., served, moreover, as the side 
of a cube which contained exactly a ka (nearly a 
litre), and which, when filled with water, weighed 
a great mina (c. 990 grammes). In the same way, 
as is well known, a cubical decimetre (1.6. a litre) 
of water weighs a kilogramme. Jn this most 
ingenious fashion did the Babylonians in that 
remote antiquity derive not only their superficial 
measures and their measures of capacity, but even 
their weights from a common standard, the hand- 
breadth. [It is further to be noted that in the 
latitude of Babylon (31° N. lat.) the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum is 992°35 mm., which is almost 
exactly equal to the length of the Bab. double- 
cubit (990-996 mm.). 

From their linear measure the Babylonians de- 
rived also their reckoning of time. A distance of 
360 double-cubits is covered by an average walker 
in 4 minutes (+4, of the whole day), a great kashu 
(21,600 cubits) in four hours or a night-wateh. 
Thus the kasbu was used to mark the periods of 
the day ; τς of a day (2 ho.) being a small, and 4 
a great kasbu. The reckoning was controlled by 
the observation that the sun requires exactly 
2 minutes (εἷς of the double-hour) to traverse a 
space equal to his apparent diameter. Thus dis- 
covered, the system of reckoning by 60 (sussz, 
originally swdsiu, t.e. Ὁ of 360) was adopted by the 
Babylonians as the fundamental principle of their 
whole metrological system. It was astronomy * 
then, in conjunction with the linear measures 
derived from the cubit and the hand-breadth, that 
gave birth to the famed sexagcesimal system, which 
spread from Babylon over almost the whole world. 
With this goes naturally the division of the circle 
into 720 (860) degrees; and the observation that 
the sixth part of the circumference of a circle is 
equal to the radius, stands also in the closest 
relation to the same system. Both the principles 
referred to were known to the Babylonians from 
the earliest times. 

By squaring the various linear measures, we 
obtain the corresponding superficial measure. As 
early as the time of the kings of Ur we meet 
with the ‘field’ (gan)=1800 ‘gardens’ (sar); and 


the ‘garden’ (60 a, eubits ?)=60 gin. | Then the gin 


(1sq. cubit ?) was divided into 180 she. Besides the 
great gan of 1800 sar, there was originally a small 
gan of 180 sar; hence the great gan bears the 
name also of bur-gan (‘ten gardens’). The Baby- 
lonians, moreover, gave designations to pieces of 
land according to the amount of seed-corn required 
to sow them. Thus, ¢.g., they would speak of a 5 
gur cornfield. This introduces us to— 

Measures of capacity. In Abraham’s time there 
were already three systems simultaneously in 
use: the gur of 360 ka, the gur of 300 ka (4 
less than the first, and standing to it in the 
same relation as the gold mina of 50 shekels 
to the silver mina of 60 shekels), and the gur 
of 180 ka. The last-named system of reckon- 
ing, ace. to which the ka contained about 2 
litres, was the only one in use in the New Bab. 
period. Now, since the Heb. kor (13) contained 
180 cab (2p), just as the Bab. gur contained 180 


* Especially through the chservation that in the course of the 
apparent revolution of the celestial sphere, τς of the ecliptic (6. 
lsign of the Zodiac) takes exactly two hours (7, of a sidereal 
poe fa Μὰ before the eye of one watching the starry heavens 

y night. 

+ It is possible, however, that the length of side of the sar was 
60 great cubits, in which case its area would be 3600 sq. cubits, 
while that of the gin would be 60 sq. cubits, and of the she 4 of 
Βι Βα. cubit. 
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ka, it is clear that the Hebrews borrowed both 
the names and the divisions from the Baby- 
lonians. The Heb. has even preserved the original 
and fuller form of the name /a, namely kab. 
Besides the ka (see above for its origin) there 
were also larger sub-divisions of the gur or ker, 
such as the pz or ‘ass’s burden’ (#miru Heb. apn) = 
4 gur; the αὖ (Heb. Bath or Hphah)=75 gur; the 
bar (Heb. Se’ah)=3, gur, ete. In addition to 
this, the ka (origmally about a litre) was divided 
into 60 parts, which, as in the case of the ma 
and the sar, were called gin. Since among the 
Hebrews the Ain (}'7) was the 60th part of the kor, 
as amongst the Babylonians the gin was the 60th 
part of the ka, pa must also be a Bab. loan-word. 
It found its way into Heb. through the medium 
of Egypt, where the Ain was the fundamental 
measure; and the name ephah also comes from 
Egypt.* Besides this division of the ka into 60 gin, 
we meet with another into 10 gar (written sha). 

Finally, in regard to weights, the talent (gun, 
Semit. perhaps gaggaru) contained 60 mince (mana, 
Semit. manz); the mina 60 shckels (gin with the 
sien tu, Semit. sklu ‘weight,’ and, as the original 
measure, kuddu ‘eup’); the shekel 360 (180) she 
(or grains of corn). But, as happened so often 
in the Bab. metrology, there were several systems 
of weight in use simultaneously: [1] The heavy 
mina of about 990 gr. (the weight of the a filled 
with water, see above). [2] The light mina, which 
weighed 4 of the heavy, 2.¢e. 6. 495 gr. (491-492 gr. 
in the case of the weights still extant). [3] A 
weight=& of the light mina (50 instead of 60 
Shekels) used specially for gold, the so-called 
cold mina, usually =408-410 gr. Even ὁ. B.c. 2000, 
however, there had come into use a gold mina of a 
higher (so-called royal) standard τὸ 4973 gr., as ean 
be proved from a weight recently found at Nippur. 
[4] A weight about + more than the light mina, 
the Bab. silver mina=546 gr. Although the last- 
named is a derived and secondary weight, it is 
still very ancient, for its 60th part, the silver 
shekel of 9 gr., answers exactly to the ancient 
Egyp. ked, which is likewise=9°1 gr. The Bab. 
ideogram for shekel has not only the pronuncia- 
tion siklu (Spx), but also kuddu (Arab. kadah ‘eup’), 
and this kuddu is naturally the prototype of the 
Egyp. ked, which weighs exactly the same. Ten 
of these ked made up the Egyp. pound (deben, not 
uten) of 10 shekels (91 gr.), and in point of facet 
there was also a Bab. weight of 10 shekels, whose 
name was in Sumer. garash't and in Semit. ἐλ, 
but which was also designated absolutely abn 
‘stone’ (ef. 2 § 14% yya7 jax, and Pr 164 o°3 ‘yah, 
Bab. aban kisi). Three of these made up a half- 
mina, and six a mina. 

In regard to Bab. Art (architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, etc.), our former conceptions have been 


| fundamentally changed by the excavations at 


Telloh and Niffer (in South and Central Baby- 
lonia). From these we see that as early as B.C. 
4000-3000 the bloom of art nm Babylon was such as 
was in some respects never attained in later days, 
—a ease quite analogous to that of Egypt in the 
era of the Pyramids. Under the older kings of 
Sirgulla the style of art is of course still some- 
what awkward and crude, but under the older 
Patesi it shows a high finish, 6.5. in the carving of 
the beautiful silver vases of En-timena (ce. B.C. 3800) ; 
and the eylinder-seals and reliefs of the old kings 
of Agade (Akkad), ὁ. B.c. 3500, are still more finely 
executed. At Nippur, prior to B.c. 4000, architects 
already used the areh of burned brick, which 
formerly was supposed to have originated at a 


*The Egyp. word cphah (ipt) is, however, itself originally 
derived from the Bab. pitu. 
+ This garash is the Perso-Indian karasha, which is also a 
| weight of 10 shekels. 
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much later period. The Bab. temples, formed of 
brick like Bab. buildings in general, were in 
‘stage’ form, and had either three or seven storeys, 
the latter number in imitation of the seven planet- 
spheres (see p. 216"). The oldest kings already refer, 
in their inscriptions, to palaces, and on a statue 
of Gudea (c. 2900) we find even the plan of such 
a building. The surface of each brick was stamped 
with an inscription of six to ten lines, and formed 
a square with a side of 330 mm. (2.6. 4 of a eubit= 
1 Bab. foot). The science of hydraulics was also 
highly developed (dams, canals, sluices, cisterns, 
etce.). From the fragments of vases which still 
exist (beautifully ornamented, and in some cases 
with lengthy inscriptions), formed either of 
alabaster or of clay, we see that pottery had made 
great advances in the very earliest times. ‘The 
same is true of weaving. Long before the time of 
Abraham, the magnificent Bab. carpets and 
mantles were in high repute (cf. Jos 74). Music 
and poetry (on the latter see the remarks on Bab. 
literature, below) were sedulously cultivated. As 
early as the time of Gudea we find a twelve- 
stringed harp portrayed. To the forms of poetry 
belonged, as we lave now learned, a_highly- 
complicated strophic system, as well as the regular 
succession of a certaim number of cadences, and 
finally the so-called parallelismus membrorwm. 
The diorite statues of the Patesi of Sirgulla 
may confidently be matched against the famous 
statues of wood and diorite which belong to the 
Egyp. art of the so-called ancient empire. Special 
skill was displayed, however, by the Babylonians 
at all periods, in engraving; and their eylinder- 
seals, which date as far back as c. B.c. 4000, showa 
fineness of execution which cannot but arouse our 
admiration. Mythological scenes are the favourite 
subject ; ee common is the portrayal of 
such as belong to the circle of legends which 
formed itself around Gisdubar (Nimrod). The in- 
scriptions appended give, as a rule, simply the 
name and title of the owner of the seal and his 
father; but as these are frequently kings, such 
cylinder-seals not infrequently serve as important 
sources for the tracing of history. Metallurgy, 
finally, was also in an advanced stage in πεῖν 
days. The relation of silver to gold was in point 
of value 3 ; 40, or 1 : 134, the same ratio as that of 
the ancient lunar month of 27 days to the 
solar year of 360 days. From the first we find the 
Babylonians acquainted also with the smelting of 
iron. The latter was originally obtained from 
meteoric stones, hence the Sumer. name an-dar, 
‘heavenly metal.’ They had also learned the 
composition of bronze (Sumer. zabar, Semit. 
siparru) from copper and tin. They were ac- 
quainted even with the manufacture of glass. As 
early as 6. B.C. 1500 we meet with cobalt-coloured 
glass as an artificial substitute for the costly lapis- 
lazuli imported from Media. 

The Literature of Babylon, as was to be ex- 
pected from a people so highly civilised, was of the 
most varied character and greatest extent. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of the numerous discoveries 
made by excavation (esp. the remains of actual 
libraries, inscribed on clay tablets), only the ruins 
of this literature have been preserved ; but in this 
form we have specimens of at least all the more 
important branches. 

First, as regards literature in the narrower 
sense, the poetry of Babylon, even the so-called 
secular cpie, ¢.g. the Nimrod-epos, bore an essen- 
tially religiouscharacter. Tothe poetical fragments 
which have come down to us elther in Sumerian 
alone, or (as is generally the case) with a Semitic 
interlinear translation as well, belong above all 
the numerous magical formule (with the title 
enna or shipte, ‘incantation’), as well as a great 


number of hymns to the gods, and penitential 
psahns. While the first-named are composed in 
relatively old and pure Sumerian and generally 
written ideographically, the last two show an 
admixture of numerous later forms of speech: 
they contain Semit. loan-words and frequent in- 
stances of phonetic writing (the so-called zmi-sal 
forms or ‘women’s speech’ in opposition to the 
‘ priests’ speech’ of the earliest period). From all 
this, the N. Babylonian and Semit. origin of the 
penitential psalms, and of a large number of the 
hymns to the gods, may be certainly inferred. 
Moreover, the line of thought in the penitential 
psalms, notwithstanding their being composed in 
Sumerian, is far more Semitic than Sumerian. In 
particular, there appear in them with tolerable 
clearness purer religious conceptions, approaching 
monotheism. While the magical formule cer- 
tainly go back to a very remote antiquity, the 
penitential psalms may possibly have taken their 
rise somewhere between B.C. 3000 and 2000, ὁ. 6. in 
the last centuries before Abraham. In any case, 
they are essentially more recent than the formule. 

By far the greater half of the Bab. hterature 
was composed, however, only in the Semit. idiom 
of the country. This is true of certain magical 
formule (e.g. the so-called ‘burning series’ or 
makli, i.e. burning of wax figures of evil spirits or 
of witches) and many hymns to the gods. To the 
same class belong, above all, the epic poems, of 
which, fortunately, a whole series have come 
down to us, more or less, perky preserved. 
These poems might with equal propriety be called 
mythological texts, for the purely epic and narra- 
tive element in them is constantly mingled and 
combined with the mythological. The most im- 
portant and (as is proved by the order adopted for 
the zodiacal signs, the Ram, kusarikku, being last) 
the oldest poem is— 

(a) The Creation-epos. ‘When heaven above 
had not yet been named and earth below yet bore 
no name—but the ocean (aps, obx), the primeval, 
their progenitor, and chaos (Tihdmat or mummu T.) 
the bearer of them all, yet mingled their waters 
together, when as yet no cornfield was cultivated, 
and no reed seen — when as yet none of the gods 
existed, no name they bore, destinies were not yet 
assigned, then were born the gods [of meme or 
chaos); Lukhmu and Lakh&mu came forth [first], 
zons grew up (=elapsed?) . Anshar and 
Kishar were born, long days passed by till at 
length Anu, Bel, and Ea were produced ; [but the 
son of Ea and Damkina was Marduk the creator 
of the world].’? So begins, in remarkable accord 
with Gn 1), this poem, whose comimenceiment 
has also come down to us in Greek in Damascius’ 
Quest. de primis principiis. The further course of 
events described is briefly as follows: ' After the 
above-named gods originated from chaos, a strife 
arose between Tihaimat (ΟἿ πη), the female personifica- 
tion of the primeval ocean, and the rest of the 
gods. Anu claims the right to decide the dispute ; 
Tihamat, however, declares war, and binds the 
tablets of destiny (cf. the Urim and Thummim of 
OT) to the breast of her consort Kingu. Anshar,* 
after fruitless attempts, through the medium of 
Anu, Ea, and Marduk, to conciliate Tihdmat, 
sends to inform Lukhmu and Lakhamu_ that 
Marduk is prepared to undertake the conilict with 
Tihimat. ‘The detailed account of this conflict 
between the god of light, Marduk, and the dark 
primeval ocean,| makes up the 4th canto of the ey 
which fortunately we possess complete. Marduk 

* Originally identical with Anu, An-Sar being=heaven’s host, 
but afterwards differentiated from him, and at a later period 
assimilated to AS$ur (Damascius ᾿Α σσωρός). 

¢ In pictorial representations Tihamat appears as a dragon 
(hence the serpent of the Bab. boundary-stones) with ἃ lion's 
head, hence she is called also dabbu, ‘liv.’ 
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eonquers the dragon and his eleven helpers (ef. 
Job 913), eleaves Tihimat, and out of the one-half 
fashions the firmament of heaven, in whieh he 
assigns their places to the gods Anu, Bel, Ea, and 
to the moon and the stars, while out of the other 
half he fashions the earth. The eleven helpers were 

laced in the sky as the zodiacal signs, Merodach 
fhimself being the twelfth. The conneeted frag- 
ments still extant make it plain that thereafter 
followed a description of how plants and animals, 
and finally man, were all formed by Bel-Merodach. 
Beside this there was another Bab. myth, according 
to which it was the god Ea who formed man of clay. 
Moreover, in the epos, Bel the god of the air and 
of storm, whom the Babylonians portrayed with 
thunderbolts in his hand, is confounded with 
Merodach, a eircumstance which points to Babylon, 
whose tutelary deity, Merodach, was called the 

ounger Bel. The original notion that the elder 

el (Semit. Bélu ‘lord’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν) was the 
creator, finds its eeho in Genesis (cf. the ‘spirit of 
God’ of Gn 1? with the Sumerian name of Bel, 
En-lilia, ‘lord of the air’ or ‘the wind’). 

(2) The so-called Nimrod-epos (cf. Gn 108-12). 
The 12 cantos of this magnificent poem stand in 
evident relation to the 12 signs of the Zodiac, of 
which, however, it is no longer the Bull but the 
Ram that comes first. The hero Gisdubar, also 
ealled Narfidu (for Namriidu), Namrasit, and 
Gibil-gamis, sprang from a city which afterwards 
eompletely disappeared, Surippak (on the river 
Surappu?). He becomes king of Ereeh, where he 
rules as a tyrant, until the gods create Ea-bani, a 
kind of Priapus, to destroy him. The two, however, 
strike up a friendship after Gisdubar has overcome 
a mighty lion. (This last scene is often depicted 
on cylinder-seals and reliefs.) ‘Together they next 
deliver the city of Erech from the Elamite 
oppressor Khumbaba (Combabos). Istar, the 
goddess of love, now offers to Gisdubar her hand, 
which, however, is refused by the hero (Canto 6). 
Out of revenge Istar sends a scorpion, whose sting 
proves fatal to Ea-baint; Gisdubar himself she 
smites with an incurable disease. _In consequence 
of this he sets out, in quest of relief, for the 
dwelling-place of his great-crandfather Sit-napisti 
(=rescue of life), the Bab. Noah (‘ Nest’ 2.4. of the 
soul), far away on the ocean in the Isles of the 
Blessed. With this aii he first traverses, amidst 
great dangers, the land of M&shu (Central Arabia, 
avo or xe of the OT), and then crosses the 
waters of death to Sit-napisti, who (Canto 11) gives 
him a detailed account of his escape from the 
Deluge (see below), heals him of his disease, and 

resents him with the plant of life. The latter, 
1owever, is snatched from him on his way home 
by an earth-lion (z.¢. a serpent). On his arrival at 

rech, he bewails, in the temple of the goddess 
Ninsunna, the death of 115 friend Ea-bini, and 
rays the god Nergal to restore the spirit of 
Ea-bani to him. With the granting of this re- 
quest, and a graphic deseription by Ha-bAni of the 
under-world, the epos closes. 

(c) The Bab. Story of the Deluge. This is con- 
tained in the 11th canto of the Nimrod-epos (see 
previous section). When the great gods, with Bel 
in his quality of storm-god (Bel-Ramian) at their 
head, determined to send a flood,* Ea revealed to 
Sit-napisti in a dream how he might save himself 
by constructing aship. Ten ger (120 cubits) was to 
be the height of its sides, and the same was to be 
the width of its deck ; it was to have six storeys, 
each of which was to have seven divisions, while 


* As a judgment on the sins of the inhabitants of Surippak. 


This is clear from the close of the Deluge-story, 6.0. lines 184-5 
(or, acc. to another reckoning, 1. 170), where we read, ‘ Upon 
the sinner let hia sin lie, and upon the transgressor his trans- 
gression, but let no flood come any more as a punishment upon 
man’ (ci, the parallel in Gn 821), 


the area was divided into 9 parts (3 on each side of 
a square ἢ). Sinee the length is not specified, we 
are probably to think of the Bab. ark as square- 
shaped, thus forming a cube. On the 7th day the 
vessel was ready ; then for 6 days on end the rain 
fell in torrents, till on the 7th day again the 
storm abated. After other 7 days, during the 
whole of which the ark had been in sight of Mt. 
Nisir (‘rescue’), Sit-napisti sent forth a dove. 
‘The dove flew hither and thither, but since it 
found no resting-place, it returned. Then I sent 
forth a swallow,’ so proceeds the story, ‘and let 
it go; the swallow flew hither and thither, but 
since there was no resting-place, it returned. 
Then [ sent forth a raven, and let it go; the raven 
flew away, saw the abating of the waters, 
approached wading and croaking, but returned 
not.’ On the top of Mt. Nisir, 5. of Lake Ur- 
mia and EK. of Assyria,* and thus between Media 
and Armenia (Ararat), the ark stranded. The 
gods smelt with pleasure the odour of the seven 
vessels of incense offered by Sit-napisti; especially 
sratified was Istar, the goddess of the bow ; and 
Ea besought Bel never more to send a flood upon 
the earth. Bel suffered himself to be persuaded,t+ 
took Sit-napisti and his wife by the hand, blessed 
them (ef. Gn 91), and translated them to Paradise. 

We have to note finally that here, as in the case 
of the Creation-epos, both the OT writers, the 
Jahwist (J) and the Elohist (P), have a surprising 
nuinber of points of contact with the details of the 
Bab. text, from which it is evident that these 
eoincidences carry us back to a very early date. 

(ὦ) Istar’s deseent to Hades. Istar determines 
to descend to Hades to free the dead who dwell 
there. As she passes through the seven gates of 
the under-world, all her garments and ornaments 
are taken from her, and Nin-ki-gal or Allatu (for 
Aralatu), the goddess of Hades, orders her servant 
Namtar the plague-demon, to smite Istar with 
disease. Meanwhile in the upper- world all 
procreation ceases, owing to the absence of the 
goddess of love, until the gods send Uddusu- 
namir (‘his brightness is fair,’ a transposition of 
the name Namra-uddu or Nimrod) to Allat with 
the request that she would allow Istar to return 
to earth. 

(¢) The Namtar-legend. The gods are holding a 
banquet, and send to their sister Nin-ki-gal (Al- 
latu), who had been earried off by Nergal, a message 
desiring that she would send for the portion of 
food meant for her. Thereupon she sends her 
herald Namtar to heaven. Nergal’s distrust is 
awakened by this intercourse between his wife and 
the heavenly powers, and he imagines that she is 
planning flight. Accordingly, although he loves 
her dearly, yet, tortured by jealousy, he resolves 
to have her put to death. He stations the four- 
teen watchers of the under-world as sentinels at 
the gates, and orders Namtar to strike off the head 
of Nin-ki-gal. The latter pleads with her husband 
to spare her life, and she will submit to any con- 
ditions, nay, will give to him the sovereignty over 
fhe earth. Nergal weeps for joy, kisses his wife, 
and wipes away her tears. Unfortunately, the 
other. parts of this lerend, which has come down to 
us in a copy written in Egypt amongst the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, are of so fragmentary a 
character that it is impossible te extract from them 
a connected story. 

(f) The Adapa-legend (also derived from Tel el- 
Amarna). Merodach, the son of Ea, appears here 

* The Assyr. king Assur-nazir-pal mentions this mountain in 
connexion with an expedition to the land of Zamua. See 
ASSYRIA (Ὁ. 183°), 

+ It is worth noting that Bel, upon a similar occasion, 
namely, after his conquest of Tihimat, gives up his bow toe 


Anu, who solemnly, in presence of all the gods, hangs it up in 
heaven (cf, the bow of Gn 913 which God sets ‘in the cloud’). 
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under the name of Adapa as the progenitor of man.* 
Adapa, who had broken the wings of the south 
wind, is cited before the god of heaven to justify 
himself. His father, Ea, counsels him not to 
accept of the food offered him there, as it will 
cause death. Adapa follows this advice, but finds 
that by his refusal he has forfeited immortality, 
since it was really the ‘food of life’ which Anu 
offered him. 

(g) The Etana-legend. LEtana (jx 1 K 5?) 
applies to the sun-god for something to mitigate 
the pains of parturition for his wife. Heis referred 
to the Eagle, which can furnish him with the 
requisite ‘birth-plant.? As Ktana relates to the 
Eagle how in a dream (?) he had seen the gate of 
Anu and that of Istar, the Eagle offers to carry 
him up to heaven. The enterprise succeeds in the 
first instance, and the two arrive at the gate of 
Anu, but in flying to the gate of Istar the strength 
of the Eagle gives way, he falls headlong, and 
Etana atones for his presumption by his death. 
He is transferred as a demi-god to the under-world. 
Shortly afterwards the Kagle also loses his life 
through the cunning of a serpent whose young he 
had devoured. 

(h) The legends of the god Zi (Sumer. Jm-dugud, 
the ‘storm-bird god’). Acc. to one form of the 
story, Ζῇ steals the tablets of destiny from Bel- 
Merodach, and Rammé&n and various other gods 
decline, from fear, to take them back from him. 
Ace. to another text, the god Lugal-banda (the 
moon-god) sets out for the distant mountain of 
Sibu (in Central Arabia) to overreach Zfi by 
cunning. In the heavens the god Ζ is represented 
by the constellation Pegasus, and Taurus (Mero- 
dach) is his son. 

(ἢ The legend of the god Girra (Nergal as god of 
war) A devastating inroad of the Sutzi (the 
Semitic nomad tribes of Mesopotamia) directed 
against Babel, Sippar, and Erech, is in dramatic 
fashion connected with the conflict of Nergal and 
his herald, the fire-god (or Nebo), with Merodach, 
the tutelary god of Babylon. The mention of the 
Assyrians and the Kassites plainly indicates that 
this poem did not originate prior to the so-called 
Kassite period. 

Special mention is due also to the second tablet 
(written entirely in Semit.) of the exorcism-series 
shurpu, in which the priest in the form of a long 
litany inquires what may have been the trans- 
gressions that have brought the punishment of the 
gods on the man who is possessed or sick. ‘Has 
he perchance set his parents or relations at variance, 
sinned against God, despised father or mother, lied, 
cheated, dishonoured his neighbour’s wife, shed his 
neighbour’s blood?’ etc. The coincidences with 
the Heb. Decalogue, and with the Egyp. Ptah- 
hotep sentences or the Trial of the Dead before 
the 42 judges of the dead, are unmistakable. 

That the Babylonians, as well as the ancient 
Egyptians, possessed also historical narratives in 
romance-form, is proved by the stories of Sargon 
of Agade and Kudur-Dugmal. The former of 
these has also come down to us in Greek from the 
pen of Ailian, only that the Gr. writer has con- 
founded the name of Sargon with that of Gilgames. 
Sargon is the illegitimate son of a princess, who 
gives birth to him in secret and exposes him to 
perish. The child, however, is brought up by a 
cwardener, and in the end comes to the throne. 
The only new element dtlian introduces into the 
story is that the boy was rescued by an eagle. 
(This is prob. due to a mistaken combination with 


the Etana-legend.) The legend (in metrical form) | 


* In Berosus’ list of the patriarchs, Adapa (Alaparos is a cone 


fusion with Ilaprat, the name of the messenger of Anu) is the | 
son of Aloros (2.¢. the goddess Aruru, the wife of Ha) and father | 


of Amelon (amélu=man). 


of the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamite king 
Kudur-Dugmal (a later form of Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes at the same time the best proof of the 
historicity of Gn 14. For the Heb. narrative is in 
accord with the original inscriptions dating from 
the time of Khammurabi (Amraphel), and not with 
the later Bab. legend. Yet the latter is what we 
should have expected if the Hebrews had first made 
acquaintance with the matter of Gn 14 during the 
Exule. The history knows of only the father of 
Iriaku (Arioch) of Larsa, who was king of Iamutbal, 
and resided at Dfr-ilu on the Elam.-Bab. frontier ; 
the legend, on the other hand, makes of the city 
Daér-ilu a son of Iriaku, viz. Dir-makb-ili, of whom 
neither the Bible nor the inscriptions contain any 
notice. 

Of great variety, although not belonging in the 
stricter sense to literature, are the other com- 
ponents of Bab. writing. Tables of paradigms and 
exical-lists served to facilitate the learning and 
practice of the Sumer. speech. But along with 
these there were also lists containing only Semitic 
words (the so-called synonym-lists) and forms (e.g. 
the word-table, WAJ v. pl. 45). As an intro- 
duction to the complicated writing, there were 
syllabaries and collections of signs. Very numerous 
also are the commentaries which the Babylonians 
have left to us. These deal partly with the 
poetical literature, especially with the rare words 
that occur in it, and partly with the explana- 
tion of legal and agricultural terms in the old 
Bab. contract-tablets (the so-called anw-tti-su 
series), In such instances whole laws are some- 
times quoted verbatim, so that we thus get a 
elimpse of the most ancient codes of the Baby- 
lonians. The contract-tablets themselves, which 
have come down to us in great abundance from all 
epochs of Bab. history, do not indeed belong to 
literature, but deserve special mention here because 
they supply us with the most interesting informa- 
tion not only about business but about all the 
possible details of private life. 

A sort of counterpart to the lexical-lists is pre- 
sented by the lists of names of pines countries, 
temples, officials, and stars, as well as the numerous 
lists of gods. We must mention also the numerous 
omen-texts, medical prescriptions, astronomical 
and mathematical tables, and finally some lists 
connected with the history of literature (e.g. a list 
of epic poems with the names of the authors or 
collectors). The historical literature will be dealt 
with below, when we come to speak of the sources 
of Bab. history. How the most important of the 
latter, namely, the inscriptions, were brought to 
light, we learn from the intensely interesting 

History of Excavations. As early as 1802 the 
first considerable Bab. inscription, on the so-called 
Caillou de Michaux, a boundary-stone of the 12th 
cent. B.C., was brought to Europe, and soon after- 
wards, through the efforts of the East India 
Company, a whole collection of Bab. antiquities 
(among them considerable inscriptions of Nebuch- 
adrezzar) was brought from Bassorah to the 
British Museum and the East India House. But 
it was not till 1811 that Mr. C. J. Rich, the re- 
discoverer of Nineveh, was able to explore more 
thoroughly Hillah, the ruins of ancient Babylon. 
In the fifties archzological research was resumed 
in Babylonia by the Englishmen, W. K. Loftus, 
J. E. Taylor, and A. H. Layard, who discovered 
the ruined sites of Niffer (Nippur), Warka (Oruk or 
Erech), Senkereh (Larsa), Mukayyar (Ur), and Abu 
Shahrein (Eridu); and by the Frenchmen, Fresnel 
and Oppert, who instituted further excavations at 
Ilillah (Babel and Borsippa). In these ruins Just 
named, in 5. Babylonia, the inscriptions discovered 
were all brief, but on account of their antiquity 
they were proportionately important. These con- 
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sisted for the most part of so-called brick stamps, ἢ 
although in Babel more considerable inscriptions 
were found, dating especially from the period of 
the New Bab. empire. Meanwhile Henry Rawlin- 
son had deciphered the Bab. version (the so-called 
third form) of the trilmgual Achzmenidzan in- 
scription of Persepolis. The key was found in the 
old Pers. version (the so-called first form), which 
had already been interpreted by G. F. Grotefend 
(1802), Rawlinson, and Burnouf, and which had 
been proved, by the two last named in particular, 
to be in an Indo-Germanic language. The work of 
deciphering the third form (whereby also the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Ninevite monuments 
became readable and intelligible) was continued 
and perfected in the sixties by the talented 
Hincks, the Englishman E. Norris, and the Parisian 
scholar Julius Oppert. Later on, in the seventies, 
the excavations in Babylonia, notably at Babel 
and in the surrounding country, were continued, 
especially by George Smith and Hormuzd Rassam. 
In the course of his last expedition (1880-1881) 
Rassam discovered the ruins of Sippar-Agade at 
the modern Abu-Habba, along with the archives 
of the ancient temple of the sun. Moreover, by 
digging in Tell Ibrahim, 10 Eng. miles E. of Babel, 
he was able to prove once for all that this was the 
site of the ancient Kutha, as Rawlinson had already 
conjectured. 

The work of bringing to light the oldest civilisa- 
tion of Babylonia (Sumer. as well as Semit. ), leaving 
out of account the small beginnings of Loftus and 
Taylor, has been due especially to the Frenchman de 
Sarzec, and to the American University of Penn- 
sylvania (Peters and others, and at a later period, 
above all, J. 1. Haynes and the scientific director 
of the fund, Prof. H. V. Hilprecht). Through 
their excavations at Telloh (1876-1881) and at 
Niffer (1888-1896), the history and archeology of 
Babylonia have been enriched asthey had never been 
before ; from ὁ. B.C. 5000 we can trace continuously 
the civilisation of Babylonia by aid of monuments 
and inscriptions. Instead of the cuneiform proper, 
the oldest inscriptions still use linear signs, in 
which it is often quite possible to trace clearly the 
ficures that form the basis of the system. ‘The 
Americans also discovered at Niffer nearly 1000 
contract-tablets of the so-called Kassite period, 
whose dates now enable us to fix with certainty 
the exact succession of the then reigning monarchs. 

Of ‘finds’ outside Babylonia, we must men- 
tion above all the clay tablets which were dis- 
covered at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt (see 
ASSYRIA), Among these there are letters to the 
Pharaohs not only from Bab. kings, but also from 
a great many Phen. and Pal. governors. The 
Bab. writing and language were then (ec. 1400 B.c.) 
employed for diplomatic communications over 
almost the whole of W. Asia. The Elamites too 
borrowed their mode of writing from the Baby- 
lonians, as at a later period the Armenians did 
from the Assyrians. Further, it is becoming ever 
more probable that even the so-called Can. or 
Pheen. form of writing, to which the 8. Arabian is 
most nearly allied, was derived not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Babylonians, and as early 
indeed as δ. B.c. 2000. It isa transformation into 
cursive of a number of old Bab. signs, and may 
have originated in H. Arabia about the time of the 
first N. Bab. dynasty, which was of Arabian 
descent. 

nources for Bab. History. These are, first 
and foremost, the inscriptions discovered in course 
of the excavations we have described; but the 


* The only exceptions were Senkereh (Larsa) and the adjacent 
Tel Sifr; for there Loftus found a great number of old Bab. 
contract-tablets dating from the time of Kbhaminurabi and 
Iriaku (or the epoch of Abraliam). 


Assyt. libraries brought to light in the palaces of 
Nineveh have also supplied us with a number of 
copies not only of the Bab. religious writings, 
but also of historical records. In the art, ASSYRIA 
we have already spoken of the so-called ‘synchron- 
istic history’ and of the ‘ Bab. chronicle.’ During 
the last two decades there have been recovered 
also numerous remains of Bab. libraries, esp. from 
the time of Nebuch. downwards, reaching as far 
as the Seleucid period. ‘To these we are indebted 
not only for the many Lab. duplicates of the 
remains of Bab. literature hitherto known only 
from the library of Assurbanipal, but also for not 
a few passages that are entirely new. Even at 
Tel el-Amarna, as was already remarked (p. 221°), 
the fragments of two ancient Bab. legends about 
the gods were found. 

Apart from the innumerable contemporancous 
aud original monuments of Bab. kings, and the 
contract-tablets so important for a knowledge of 
chronology and of private life, not to speak of 
other records of a more private character, we have 
to mention as a historical source of the very first 
rank the great Bab. List of Kings. This contains 
the names of the kings of Babel from the Arab 
dynasty down to the last native king Nabonidus 
(Nabu-na’id), with note of the length of the reign 
of each. We have already (p. 9995) referred to 
some poetically embellished traditions. On the 
omen-lsts, as they are called, and on the great astro- 
logical work, as important historical sources for the 
old Bab. era, we shall speak afterwards, when we 
come to deal with the history of Sargon and the so- 
called younger kings of Ur. Amongst extra-Bab. 
sources, the first rank must be assigned to the 
O'T writings (Gn, esp. chap. 14, the Bks of Kings, 
the Prophets, esp. Jer, Hzk, Is 40-66, and finally 
Ezr-Neh). Only a secondary place belongs to the 
scanty notices of classical writers, whose import- 
ance is specially due to the fact that they have 
preserved for us some valuable citations from the 
work (unhappily lost) of the Bab. priest Berosus. 
For the New Bab. period, and esp. for the topo- 
graphy of Babel, a valuable authority on many 
points is Herodotus, who himself visited Babel 
in the course of his travels. Also in Strabo’s 
geography we find several interesting details 
regarding Babylonia. On the other hand, the 
information must be pronounced rather untrust- 
worthy and inexact which the extant fragments of 
Ctesias give us concerning Bab. history. We have 
already (see ASSYRIA) said all that is most essential 
about the value of the so-called Canon of Ptolemy 
(2nd cent. A.D.) for Bab. chronology. In con- 
junction with the so-called Bab. Chronicle, which 
runs parallel to it, and the list of kings (which 
unhappily is not free from gaps), whose starting- 
point was first accurately fixed by aid of the Canon, 
the latter forms the most important source for the 

Chronology. Besides the Canon of Ptolemy 
and the Assyr. and Egyp. synchronisms already 
described iu art. ASSYRIA, important chronological 
data are supplied by the later historical imserip- 
tions, esp. those of Nabonidus, and by some 
earlier monuments. In using thesedata, however, 
it must always be borne in mind that in all pro- 
bability, as early as the time of Assurbanipal, the 
Bab. chronographers had already fallen into the 
error of making the first two dynasties in the list 
of kings successive instead of contemporaneous. 
Consequently, a number of the following dates 
must be reduced by 368 years, the duration of the 
second dynasty. 

a. A boundary-stone, dated the 4th year of king 
Bel-nadin-apli (Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inserip. i. pl. 
30), informs us that from Gulkishar, king of 
the sea-land (ὖ.6. Gulkigar, the sixth king of 


| the second dynasty), to Nebuch. 1, there were 
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696 years. Now, since Bel-nadin-apli was the 
immediate suecessor of Nebuch. 1., the first four 
years of his own reign must be added to the 
above number, giving us the round number of 
700 years between the death of Gulkisar and the 
time when the boundary-stone was set up. As 
the latter date is c. B.C. 1118, the death of Gul- 
kisar would have to be dated B.c. 1818, or a few 
decades later, for the round number 700 may, if 
need be, stand also for 650 or 660. 

b. Sennacherib relates that 418 years before the 
destruction of Babylon (B.c. 689), Marduk-nadin- 
akhi, the contemporary of Tiglath-pileser I. of 
Assyria, carried away two images of gods from 
the Assyr. city of [kallAti to Babylon. This im- 
plies that in B.c. 1107, and during the reign of 
Marduk-nadin-akhi, Babylonia had the upper 
hand of Assyria. Now it so happens that a 
boundary-stone, dated the 10th year of Marduk- 
nadin-akhi, records a great victory gained that 
year over Assyria, so that this 10th year will be 
B.C. 1107, or, in other words, the first year of M.’s 
reign must be dated B.c. 1117. 

ὃ. Assurbanipal, in connexion with the conquest 
of Elam (c. 640 or later), mentions that the image 
of a god brought back by him from Elam to Ereeh 
had been carried away from the latter city 1635 
years before, by Kudur-nankhundi. This invasion 
of Babylonia by the EKlamites must accordingly 
have taken place c. B.c. 2275. It is quite possible, 
however, that, for the reason stated above, this 
last number ought to be redueed by 368 years, and 
that the date should be B.C. 1907. 

ἃ. Nahbonidus relates that he restored the temple 
E-ulmash at Sippar-Anunit (2.6. Agade), which 
had not been restored since the reign of Shaga- 
raktiburiash 800 years before. ‘This gives us as 
the year of the death of the latter (which took 
place 750-800 years before Nabonidus, who himself 
relened B.C, 555-539) a date somewhere between 
B.C. 1300 and 1350. (See further below, under 
Kurigalzu 11.). 

e. In the same inscription (WAT, v. pl. 64) 
Nabonidus states that 3200 years before himself, 
the old king Narfm-Sin, son of Sargon (now known 
to us from the inscriptions as Sargani-shar-ali, 
king of Agade), founded the temple of Samas at 
Sippar. This carries us to the high antiquity of 
B.C. 3750 for the reign of Narém-Sin. This figure, 
however, for the above reason, should certainly be 
reduced to c. B.c. 3400. 

f. Nabonidus further mentions, in an inscription 
which found its way to the Brit. Museum in 1885, 
that Burnaburias restored the temple of the sun 
at Larsa 700 years after Khammurabi. Since 
this undoubtedly refers to the more celebrated 
monarch of that name, Burnaburias ΤΙ. (6. 1400~ 
1375),* we are enabled thus to fix the date of 
Khammurabi’s reign at c. B.c. 2100. And, as a 
matter of fact, we obtain ec. 2139-2084 as the date 
of his reign, if we follow the later custom of 
adding together the years of dynasties A and B 
as if they had been successive instead of con- 
temporaneous, and if we assume (with Dr. Peiser, 
Zeitsch. 7. Assyr. vi. 264-271) as the probable 
duration of dynasty C only 399 instead of the 
traditional 576 years (6 sosses and 39 years, instead 
of 9 sosses and 36 years). In reality, however, 
Khammurabi, the contemporary of Abraham, must 
have reigned B.c. 1772-1717 or 1949-1594, 

History of Babylonia. As far back as we 
can go, and thus in any ease considerably earlier 
than B.C. 4000, we find Sumerians and Semites side 
by side in Babylonia. Yet we can see clearly 
enough—(1) that the Semites in the earliest period 
were settled for the most part in the N.W., and 


that they penetrated into Babylonia from Meso- 


* In any case, Burnaburias τ. reigned only 40 years earlier. 


potamia (Harran), while the Sumerians, at a very 
early date, were confined to the extreme 8.E. of 
the Euphrates region; (2) that the Sumerians 
were the founders of Bab. civilisation, and that in 
the remotest antiquity they certainly at one time 
occupied the whole of Babylonia. The Semites 
not only employed at all times the Sumerian 
writing, Which they accommodated as they best 
could to their purposes, but for a long time (at 
least for otheial records, such as dedicatory inserip- 
tions) they used the Sumer. /anguage as well. It 
was not till shortly before Sargon of Agade (6. 
B.C. 3500) that in N. Babylonia inscriptions began 
to be composed also in Semitic. 

At the period to which the oldest hitherto dis- 
covered inseriptions belong, the canal running 
from N. to 5. (the modern Shatt-el-Hai), and 
uniting the Tigris with the Euphrates, formed the 
boundary between two very ancient kingdoms— 
the Sumer. kingdom of Sirgulla (Lagash) or Girsu, 
lying to the E. of the above-named canal, and the 
Semit. kingdom of Uruk (Ereeh) and Ur to the W. 
of the same canal. <A part of the latter kingdom, 
probably the region between Ur, Arabia, and the 
Persian Gulf, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
was already known as Ki-Ingi, 2.6. region of Ingi, 
a name which soon came to be applied to the 
whole kingdom of Erech, but more especially to 
that part of it which lay in S. Babylonia, to the 
W. of Sirgulla. The oldest form of this name 
appears to have been Imgur or Imgir. From Κὺ- 
Imgir arose in course of time, through dialectical 
pronunciation, Shymir, Shumor (from the time of 
Khammurabi onwards the name for S. Babylonia) ; 
while the intermediate form Shingar has been 
preserved in the Heb. ἡνν, Shinar, properly Shing- 
var (Gn 10 117), The oldest religious centre of 
the kingdom of Sirgulla was Nun-ki or Uru-dugga 
(Eridu, see above, p. 215>), while that of Erech and 
of the Bab. Semites in general was Nippur, with 
its sanctuary of Bel of ancient fame. Ace. to 
Talmudie tradition, the biblical Calneh (Gn 10”, 
ef. Is 10° LXX, τὴν χώραν τὴν ἐπάνω Βαβυλῶνος καὶ 
Χαλαννή, οὗ ὁ πύργος ὠκοδομήθη) was only another 
name for Nippur, and, in point of fact, in an 
enumeration of the most important eities of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom (Babel, Erech, Accad, Calneh), 
as ὦ. could searcely be omitted. 

A third kingdom which meets us even in the 
oldest inscriptions (6.4. in those of king En-shag- 
sag-anna [Bel-shar-shime?]) as a rival of Erech, 
is that of Kis (written Kis-ki). This name was 
also borne at a later period by a city that lay 
some three leagues N.E. of Babel. A close con- 
nexion subsisted between this Kis, whose popula- 
tion was also undoubtedly Semitic, and a city on 
the Tigris called Sabban (written Ud-ban-ki, ‘city 
of the hordes of the bow’), probably the later 
Opis. In the oldest dedicatory inscriptions found 
at Nippur, we find mention not only of priest- 
princes (Patest, 6.0. a certain Utuk), but also of 
kings of Kis (6.0. En-bil-ugun and Ur-Dun-pa- 
uddu or Amil-Nabu). 

One of the most remarkable of the above- 
named kings of Erech was Lugal-zag-gi-si (Semit. 
perhaps Sharru-mali-imdkki-kini, ‘the king is full 
of eternal strength’). He ealls himself ‘ king of 
Erech, king of the world (kalamma),’ while to his 
father Ukush he gives only the title ‘patest of 
Gishban’ (‘ bow-city,’ .6. Harran in Mesopotamia). 
Besides Erech, he possessed also Ur, Larsa, Nippur, 
and Gishban (Harran); Sippar-Agade and Babel 
appear as yet to have played no part in history, 
while both in Kis and in Sirgulla their own kings 
held sway. The date of these old kings of Erech 
must be fixed at the latest at somewhere before 
B.C. 4000. Judging from the type of writing, this 


period included also a certain Lugal-ki-gub-nt-gul- 
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gul (Sem. perhaps Sharru-mushaklil-manzazi) and 
his son Lugal-si-kisal, both of whom style them- 
selves ‘king of Erech, king of Ur.’ The kings of 
Sirgulla, En-ghigalla, and Uru-kaginna must also 
be assigned to the same era. While the two last- 
named very ancient monarchs have left us only a 
few inscriptions, we have all the more monuments 
of Ur-ghanna (acc. to others to be read Ur-Nin§4), 
and of his grandson E-dingirrana-du.* The latter 
in particular, who by preference styles himself 
‘patest,’ instead of ‘king,’ of Sirgulla, must have 
been a great warrior. The so-called ‘ Vulture- 
Stele’ (now in Paris), the earliest monument of 
old Bab. sculpture, and other recently-discovered 
stones, give us both by word and by picture a 
detailed account of his great victory over the cities 
of Gishban (Harran), Kis, Sabban, and Az, and 
the consequent deliverance of Erech, Ur, and 
Larsa from the hands of the N. Bab. Semites. It 
is an interesting circumstance that already at this 
date there is mention also of a city A-idinna 
(Semit. NAdu), in which we may recognise with 
certainty the ‘Nod in front of Eden’ of Gn 435. 
10 is, perhaps, the same city which meets us some 
centuries later under the name Agade (Akkad) or 
Sippar-Anunit. To the nephew of E-dingirrdna- 
du, the patest En-timinna, we owe a silver vase, 
remarkable for the fineness of its execution, with 
the figures of animals portrayed upon it. As 
dedicatory inscriptions of this pates: have been 
found also at Nippur, he must certainly, like his 
uncle, have had possession also of N. Babylonia. 

This hegemony of Sirgulla over Erech and Nippur 
may have existed about and after B.c. 4000. 

During the following centuries, however, we 
find Nippur again in the hands of Semit. kings, 
who arrogate to themselves the proud title Zugaé 
kish, 7.e. ‘king of the world.’ + ‘To these monarchs 
(Ma-ishtu-su and Alu-musharshid) we owe the 
earliest known of Bab. inscriptions composed in 
Semitic. ‘They resided either at Kis or at Agade. 
Shortly thereafter (c. B.c. 3500) we meet with the 
first real kings of Agade (see above, p. 2945), Sar- 
gfini-shar-ali (later curtailed to Sarg4ni) or Sargon, 
and his son Naram-Sin, the latter of whom, how- 
ever, no longer styles himself ‘king of Agade,’ 
but ‘king of the four quarters of the world’ (shar 
kibrati arba‘i). An omen-tablet, dating from a 
later period, tells us of great expeditions of Sargon, 
reaching as iar as the coast of the Mediter., which 
is perfectly credible, for it was the conquest of 
Syria that led to the introduction of the title 
‘king of the four quarters of the world,’ which 
was actually assumed by Sargon’s son. And the 
evidence that Nar&im-Sin extended his sway far 
beyond the limits of Babylonia is furnished by 
the inscription, coupled with a portrait of him, 
which was found at Diarbekr in N. Mesopotamia, 
and by the alabaster vase which is entitled ‘a 
piece of booty from the land of Magan,’ 7.e, Arabia. 
That at this period the Bab. sway extended over 
N. Syria, Mesopotamia, Elam, and N. Arabia, 
may be regarded as certain, and one of the most 
recent ‘finds’ of de Sarzec has proved also that 
amongst the vassals of Narfm-Sin was a patesi 
of Sirgulla, named Lugal-ushumegal. 

Whether the rule of these kings of Agade en- 
dured yet longer we know not. On the other 
hand, the patest of Sirgulla must have for many 
centuries maintained their supremacy over S.E. 
Babylonia. One of these, the famous Gudea, prob- 
ably extended his sway over even the whole of 
Babylonia. 


* Or E-dingirrana-ginna. The name=‘ bringing (going) into 
the house of his gad.’ 
t The determinative of place being omitted. 


Ewh contains a play upon the name of the city Kis. 
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In his numerous and lengthy inscrip- | 


5 *King of Kis’ |, 
would be lugal Kish-ki; but, at the same time, the title Zugal 


tions, all composed entirely in Sumerian, he boasts 
of having brought the stones and timber for his 
buildings from the most diverse regions and moun: 
tains of the west country (Martu) and Arabia. 
Moreover, he conquered Elam, especially the part 
of it known as Anshan (‘asses’ land’). Special 
interest is awakened by the mention of the cedar 
mountain Amanu, the mountain Ibla (for Libla, 
2.€. Lebanon’), the mountain Tidanu of Martu 
(Dedan in the E. Jordan district), and the name 
Martu itself (for Amartu, 1.6. land of tlhe Amor- 
ites), Of Arabian districts, we find named not 
only Magan (originally Ma‘aén?) or E. Arabia, but 
also Milukh (N.W. Arabia, probably including the 
Sin. peninsula), Khikh (near Medina), and Ki- 
mash (‘district of Mash,’ the modern Gebel Sham- 
mar). Khakh yielded gold dust, Milukh gold 
dust and precious stones, Magan and Ki-mash 
copper. Notwithstanding all this, Gudea no- 
where styles himself ‘ king of the four quarters of 
the world,’ whence it appears plain that he did not 
actually possess these regions outside Babylonia, but 
simply ensured by treaties the passage of his cara- 
vans through them. Of his predecessors (Ur-Ba’u, 
Nam-maglani, Ur-Ninsun, etc.) we know nothing 
of this kind; their sphere of activity was probably 
restricted to Sirgulla. Gudea’s son, Ur-Ningirsu, 
was still patest of Sirgulla, but shortly thereafter 
a king of Ur named Ur-gur, who was probably of 
Semit. origin, succeeded in subjugating the greater 

art of Babylonia. In almost all the cities of 

abylonia (Ur, Erech, Larsa, Nippur) we encounter 
temples built by him, and he was, at the same 
time, the first to assume the title ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Ki-bur-bur (Akkad),’ which, at a later 
period, was rendered ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 
But it was his son Dungi who succeeded in de- 
throning the last pazesi of Sirgulla, one Idimméni 
(written Gullu-ka-ni). Dungi also built a temple 
for Nin-Shu-anna (?.¢. ‘lady of Babel,’ to be identi- 
fied with Zarpanit the wife of Merodach), and for 
Nergal ight tameta-ndidneas the temple of Shit- 
lam at Kutha, as well as various temples at Sir- 
gulla and Girsu (Telloh). To what period Ur-gur 
and Dungi are to be assigned cannot unfortunately 
be determined with certainty, since we do not 
know whether the space of time that intervened 
between them and the kings of Nisin was a long 
or ἃ short one. Thevery latest date we can assign 
to Gudea is ec. B.c. 2500, to Ur-gur and Dungi of 
Ur c. 2400, and to the kings of Nisin ec. 2300-2100; 
but it is quite conceivable that Ur-gur and Dungi 
reigned as early as c. 2700-2600, and Gudea c. 
2800. It must further be mentioned that there 
are Semit. as well as Sumer. inscriptions, in which 
Dungi styles himself not ‘king of Ki-Ingi and 
Akkad,’ but ‘king of the four quarters of the 
world,’ a circumstance which points to the fact 
that he must have heid possession of part of Syria 
and Elam, and thus, as a matter of course, of 
Mesopotamia. 

About the same period we have to place a 
certain Mutabil, governor of Diar-ilu, who calls 
himself ‘breaker of the heads of the people of 
Anshan (Elam), uprooter of Baralkhsi.’ Since his 
special god is Gudi (=Nabfi?), and his capital 
Dar-ilu, it is certain that the Elamite district of 
Tamutbal, whose capital was also Dar-ilu, derived 
its name from him (Elam. ia=land, and Jfutbal 
=Mutabil) The land of Barakhsi is already 
mentioned, in conjunction with Elam, by Alu- 
musarsid of xis, as a conqucred region; the name 
reminds one both of Barkhazia (a Median province 
in time of Tiglath-pileser m1.) and of the well- 
known Barsua (for Barakhsi may be read Bara’si). 

Of the same date, in all probability, are the 


| bricks, found by M. Pognon, of the three patesi 


of Ashnunna (or Umliash), viz. [balpil, Ur-Niigis- 
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zidda (or Amil-Nusku), and Kullaku. It is differ- 
ent with the inscription of king Anu-banini of 
Lulub, found in the mountains of Batir (the 
modern Ser-i-pul near Holvan), and esp. with that 
of king Lasirab of Guti. The character of the 
signs used justifies us in assigning these to a 
much earlier date, about the time of Narfm-Sin 
of Agade, or shortly thereafter. 

The kings of Nisin, of whom we now know a 
whole series (Ishbi-Nergal, Amil-Nindar [Ur-Nin- 
ib], Libit-Istar, Bur-Sin, Idin-Dagan, and Ishmi- 
Dagan), were, as their names show, Semites. They 
held Nippur (which is always named first in their 
inscriptions), Ur, Eridu, Erech, and Nisin; and, 
like the middle kings of Ur (Ur-gur and Dungi), 
they style themselves ‘king of Ki-Ingi and Ki- 
bur-bur (Sumer and Akkad).’ The site of Nisin 
has not yct been accurately determined ; at a later 
period it was pronounced Isin, and in the time of 
the so-called Pashi-dynasty (12th cent. B.C.) was 
the seat of a Bab. governor, on the same footing 
as Babel itself, Khalvan, Namar, and Ushti. 

The last of these monarchs, Ishmi-Dagan, was 
followed by the so-called younger kings of Ur. 
The first of these was one Gungunu, probably, as 
his name suggests, a usurper. Besides him we 
know of three successive kings, Inf-Sin, Bur-Sin 
(written ditierently from the king of Nisin of the 
same name), and Gimil-Sin. In addition to Ur, 
they held in Babylonia certainly Nippur and 
Eridu, and styled theniselves not ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Akkad,’ but uniformly ‘king of the four 
quarters of the world.’ Numerous contracts of 
sale, dating from this period, testify not only to 
the flourishing condition of trade, cattle-breeding, 
and agriculture, but also to the political import- 
ance of the kingdom. These kings of Ur waged 
successful wars against Zapshali (on the borders of 
Cilicia and Syria), Elam (Anshan), Lulub (in ΝΕ. 
of Babylonia), Sabu, and Ki-mash (in N. Arabia), 
and other territories. Several of these countries 
became Babylonian vassal-kingdoms, whose princes 
married Babylonian princesses. This was the case, 
é.g., With Zapshali, Anshan, and Markhasi. 

Nevertheless, these kings of Ur do not appear to 
have had possession of the whole of Babylonia ; for 
the great astrological work, ‘Illumination of Bel,’ 
which originated at this epoch, and which once 
names even king Ini-Sin, makes it plain that be- 
sides the kings of Ur there were kings of Kisharra 
(Sumer. Av-sharra, synonym. with kish, ‘world’) 
and Akkad. These are mentioned even as rivals 
of the Ur monarchs. We hear also of kings of 
Imgi (cf. Ingi in the name Ki-Ingi). Since Imgi 
became afterwards the ideogram for Kaldu, 
‘Chaldees,’ this will, at the time of the kings of 
Ur, have been the designation of the extremc south 
of Babylonia, the so-called ‘sea-land.’ The astro- 
logical work mentions also foreign enemies, such 
as Elam and Anshan, Guti, the Sutzan nomads, 
Ishnunna, the island of Bahrcin, Nituk or Dilmun, 
the land of Khattu, and very frequently the land 
of Martu. If this first mention of the Hittites is 
highly interesting, still more worthy of our atten- 
tion is the connexion in which Martu (the west 
Jand) is introduced. This implies that at that 
period Ur exercised supremacy over the whiole of 
Palestine (including the eastern Jordanic territor 
and Coele-Syria). For, when the king of K1- 
sharra (N. Babylonia) in passing snatches the 
sceptre of Ur, Martu at the same time falls into 
his hands. The name Sab Manda (or Umman 
Manda, a designation at a later period of the Scy- 
thians and Medes) also occursin the astrological 
work, where it is applied to the Elamite mountain- 
cers, Who carried oif the image of Bel (the god of 
Nippur). 


To the same period (6. B.C. 2100-1900 at the | 
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latest) ought to be assigned, in all probability, 
certain kings of Erech, who have left us inscrip- 
tions, viz. Sin-gashit (who, like Gisdubar, styles 
himself son of the moon-goddess Nin-sun, and 
whose possessions, besides Erech, included the 
Elamite border-land of Amnanu) and Sin-gamil. 
A vassal of the latter, named J]0-ma-ilu (properly 
Ilfi-ma-Gisdubba, but generally called simply 
Ilfi-ma), the son of Nab-shimifa, was the founder 
of the so-called 2nd dynasty in the Bab. list of 
kings (B.C. 1948-1580). Within the last decades 
of the younger kings of Ur falls also the attack 
upon Erech by the Elamite monarch Kudur- 
nankhundi (see above, p. 224*). 

The younger kings of Ur were followed by the 
kings of Larsa (6. B.c. 1900-1750 at the latest). 
One of the first of these was Nér-Rammdn, who 
takes the title ‘shepherd of Ur, king of Larsa.’ 
His son Sin-idinna first arrogated to himself the 
additional title, ‘king of (i-Ingi and Ki-bur-bur 
(Sumer and Akkad),’ which implies that he must 
have extended his sway from the region of Ur and 
Larsa as far as N. Babylonia. is successors 
bore tle same title; we know two of them— 
one whose name also began with Sin, and another 
the Elamite king’s son Jri-Aku, who as king 
of Larsa took the names also of Rim-Sin and 
Arad-Sin. (All three forms of the name mean 
‘servant of the moon-god.’) 

About the same time as Sin-idinna assumed the 
title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,’ an Arabian 
dynasty established itself in Babylon, which now 
for the first time becomes of political importance. 
This is dynasty A of the Bab. st of kings. Acc. 
to the most probable reckoning, it lasted from 1884- 
1580 B.c.,* and its kings were the following :— 


y ears 
Sumu-abi. . 15 Samsu-ilina 36(son of former) 


Sumu-la-flu , 36 Abishu’a . . 25 9 
Zabi’u. . . 14(sonof former) | Ammi-satana 25 Ἢ 
Apil-Sin . . 18 9 Ammi-zaduga 22 δ 
Sin-muballit 30 <5 Samsu-satana 31 a 
Khainmu-rabi 55 τὰ 


As we mentioned already, Iri-Aku, the contem- 
orary of Khammurabi, was of Elamite origin. 
is father Kudur-Mabuk was king of the border- 
land of Iamutbal (see above, p. 225"). It was the 
latter who, under the protection of the Elamite 
king Kudur-Lagamar (see above, p. 222”), dethroned 
the Semite kings of Larsa, and installed his son 
Iriaku in their place. In an inscription Kudur- 
Mabuk even calls himself adda (z.¢. in W. Semit. 
malik, ‘king’) of Martu. This renders perfectly 
intelligible the account given in Gn 14 of Kudur- 
Lagamar’s (Chedorlaomer’s) attack upon thie terri- 
tory extending from Sodom to Elath. King Tud- 
ghul (Tidal) of Guti (Goiim), and Khammu-rabi 
(semiticised Kimtu-rapaltu, hence Amarpal, the 
Amraphel of Gn 14!) of Babylon, were vassals of 
the Elamites. As early as the reign of Sin- 
muballit, Iriaku had captured the city of Nisin, as 
we learn from dates in contract-tablets. An in- 
scription of Iriaku’s further mentions the capture 
of Erech. The later Bab. legend (see above, p. 
229°) could even tell of a plundering of Babylon by 
Kudur-Lagamar. Theenergetic Khammurabi(prob. 
B.C. 1772-1717) succeeded, however, in shaking off 
the Elamite yoke, and in driving not only Iriaku of 
Larsa, but also his father Kudur-Mabuk, out of 
Babylonia. In this way the supremacy over the 
west land (Martu) came into Khammurabi’s hands, 
as is perfectly established by recently discovered 
inscriptions, im which not only Khammurabi, but 
his third successor Ammi-satana, take the title 
‘king of Martu,’ in addition to such Bab. titles as 
‘king of Babel,’ or ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 


*It is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that in Egypt, 
about the same period, an Arabian dynasty, the so-called Hyksos, 
held rule. 
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From the time of Khammurabi onwards, the 
city of Babel (Bab-ili, ‘gate of God,’ Sumer. Ka- 
dingirra and Tin-tir, the latter = ‘seat of life’) con- 
tinued to be the residence of the Bab. monarchs. 
Although the above-named king was of Arabian 
descent, yet the Babylonians, down to the latest 
gcenerations, considered him, on account of his ex- 
pulsion of the Elamites and his eanal works, to be 
the real founder of the Bab. kingdom, which from 
his time onwards was inseparably assoeiated in 
men’s minds with the metropolis Babel. The pros- 
perity of the country under his rule and that of his 
successors is witnessed to by a number of contract- 
tablets. In one of the latter, dating from the 
reion of Apil-Sin, we encounter Abi-ramu as a per- 
sonal name, as the father indeed of one Sha-martu ; 
showing that the biblical name Abraham was 
current in Babylonia even two generations earlier 
than Khammurabi. Nearly about the same date 
falls also the founding of the Assyrian empire (sce 
ASsYRIA). This took its rise probably from Nisin, 
for Resen of Gn 10 is the same name as Nisin (cf. 
Unuk with Uruk, Erech), and the royal name, 
Ishmi-Dagan, meets us both at Nisin and at Assur, 
and that too at the earliest period, c. B.c. 1800. 

The Arabian dynasty (A in kings’ list) was in all 
probability succeeded immediately by the so-called 
Kassite dynasty (C of list, c. B.c. 1580-1180), which 
derives its name from the ancient designation 
Kash for Elam. This explanation is to be pre- 
ferred to that which derives the epithet from 
Ἰζοσσαῖοι, the wild mountaineers who were subdued 
by Sennacherib, and who by him are certainly 
called Kassi. The founders of the Kassite dynasty 
were natives rather of the extreme south of Baby- 
lonia, bordering upon Elam, the region which was 
ealled Kardunias, 1.6. land of the Kardu (dialeeti- 
eally Kasdu) or Kaldu. In the timeof the Kassite 
dynasty this name was extended to designate the 
whole of Babylonia. 

The first king of this dynasty was Gaddash (in 
kings’ list Gandish), who styles himself ‘king of 
the four quarters of the world, king of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of Babalam.’ We have no very 
exact details till we come to the seventh king, 
Agu-kak-rimi (also called simply Agu), the son of 
Ur-Ziguruvash. Ile calls himself ‘king of the 
Kassites and Akkadians, king of the wide land of 
Babel, who eauses numerous peoples to settle in the 
land of Ashnunnak, king of Padan (Mesopotamia, 
ef. the OT ‘ Paddan-aram’) and Alman (the distriet 
EK of Mesopotamia and 5. of Assyria), king of the 
land of Guti, widely extended peoples, the king 
who rules the four quarters of the world.’ He 
records how he brought back from the land of 
Khani (N. Syria) the images of Merodach and 
Zarpanit, which had formerly been carried oif. 
Khani (also called Akh4fnn, Iakh4nu, and Khiana) 
is the region between Carchemish and ‘Azaz, hav- 
ing Arpad for its capital. The proper home of the 
Hittites was Khani-rabbat, the ‘great Kheta-land’ 
of the Egyp. inscriptions, to the N. of the above 
region, between Mar‘ash and Malatiyeh. As the 
territorial name Khattu was probably originally 
Khantu, an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
must have taken place shortly before the reign of 
Agu-kak-rimi. Now the accession of the latter 
must be dated 6. B.c. 1500, and this mention of 
predatory ineursions of the Hittites into Babylonia 
thus tallies pretty well with the first mention of 
the Hittites in the Egyp. inscriptions under 
Tahutmes I. (B.C. 1503-1449). 

With the third or fourth successor of Agu-kak- 
rimi begin the relations of Babylonia with the 
aspiring empire of Assyria. (The details have 
already been fully given in article AssyRIA, hence 
in what follows we shall notice only what has no 
connexion with Assyr. history). The first kings 


| (1193-1181). 
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about whom we again possess detailed information 
are those who had diplomatic relations with the 
Pharaohs Amenhotep Il. and Iv., and whose 
letters have been recovered through the famous 
‘find’ of clay tablets at Tel el-Amarna (see above, 
p. 223%). The eireumstance that at that period 
(shortly before and after B.c. 1400) Babylonian was 
the language used for official communications all 
over W. Asia, is now readily explained as the con- 
sequence of the hegemony of Babylon over the 
western land, whicli endured for centuries (from 
the time of the younger kings of Ur till ec. 
B.C. 1600). 

From the correspondence between Kallimma- 
Sin of Kardunias and Nimmuria (Amenhotep III.) 
of Egypt, we gather that the father of Kallimma- 
Sin (probably Kurigalzu I.) had formerly given his 
daughter in marriage to Amenhotep IIL, and that 
a daughter of Kallimma-Sin’s is now to be sent to 
the harem of Amenhotep. The same subject, that 
of marriage and gifts, is discussed in the letters of 
king Burnaburias 11. (B.C. 1410-1380?) to Nap- 
khuraria (Amenhotep Iv.) the son of Nimmuria. 
Burnaburias speaks of himself as the son of Kuri- 
galzu, and of the latter as the contemporary and 
friend of Amenhotep III.; presumably, therefore, 
BL. was a younger brother of Kallimma-Sin, who 
must havedied young. Of the Assyrians B. speaks 
as liis own subjects, but of the land of Kinahhu 

Canaan) as an Egyp. province through which his 
ambassadors have to pass. Itis also mentioned that 
the friendly relations between Egypt and Babylonia 
date from the time of the Bab. king Kara-indas, 
i.e the fourth or fifth predecessor of Burnaburias 
1. Burnaburias 11. was probably succeeded by 
Kudur-Bel (who reigned at aah eight years); then 
came Kara-khardas, the son-in-law of the Assyr. 
king Assur-uballit, who reigned but a short time, 
and was sueeceded by his son Kadashman-hharli I, 
The latter conquered the Sutzan nomads, and 
constructed fortresses for defence against them in 
the land of Amurrtt (C@le-Syria). On account of 
his relationship, however, to the Assyr. king, he 
was not regarded as a genuine Kassite, and was 
assassinated. Shuzigas(or, acc. to another account, 
Nazibugas) was placed upon the throne, but was 
immediately deposed by the Assyrians, who in- 
stalled in his place Assur-uballit’s grandson, Kuri- 
galzu 11. (1364-1320?) who was still in his minor- 
ity. It is impossible to say for certain whether the 
previously mentioned (0. 224°) Shagaraktiburias, 
the son of Kudur-Bel, was a rival king (perhaps 
during the minority of Kurigalzu 11.}, or whether 
he directly followed Kudur-Bel. The first, how- 
ever, appears the more likely. In a recently-dis- 
covered passage of the synchronistic history (/P, 
new serles, v. 108) there is reference to internal 
complieations during part of the reign of I<uri- 
galzu ll. The latter, the ‘king without an equal,’ 
was ὃ powerful monarch; he conquered the city of 
Shésha in Elam, 2.e. the well-known Susa, and 
assuined the title of ‘king of Sumer and Akkad, 
king of the four quarters of the world.” The name 
of the Elamite king whom he conquered was 
Ikhurba-tila. Kurigalzu Il. was succeeded by 
Nan-maruddas (1320-1295), Kadasman -turgu 
(1294-1278), Kadasman-burias (1277-1276), an un- 
named king (1275-1270), Shagarakti-surias (1269- 
1257), Bibéias (1256-1249), Bel-Sum-idind (1248- 
1247), Kadashman-kharbi IT, (1247-1246), and diam- 
mén-sum-idina (1246-1240). See AssyriA. Under 
the last three Babylonia had much to sufier from 
the inroads of the Elamite king Kidin-khutrutas. 
An upward movement, however, again took place 
during the 30 years’ reign of Lammdan-Sum-ugur 
(1239-1209) and the reigns of his son Jeli-Sipan 
(1208-1194) and his grandson Marduk-pal-idina 
Yo the time of these three kings 
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belong the oldest known boundary-stones with the 
zodiacal signs portrayed upon them.* (These are 
fully described by 1. G. Pinches, in his Guide to 
the Nimroud Central Saloon, London, 1886, pp. 
44-55). After the last of these Kassite kings 
Zamama-sum-idinag (B.C. 1180) and Bel-sum-idina 
(1180-1177) there followed a Semitic reaction, 
which connects itself with the 

Dynasty of Pashi (1177-1043). Unfortunately, 
the name of the founder of this new dynasty is un- 
known. The fourth, in all probability, of its kings 
was Nabi-kudurri-uzur (Nebuchadrezzar) J., the 
son of Nindar-nadin-sumi (written Nin-i1b-sum-mu). 
He waged war on the mountaineers of E. Babylonia 
(including Elam), and also on the land of Martu. 
Unfortunately, his inscriptions do not make it 
perfectly clear with what part of Syria he engaged 
in hostilities, but it appears to have been the 
district of Antilibanus, for in an inscription which 
ought probably to be ascribed to him there is 
mention of a war against the peoples of the land 
of Khattu and against Ammananu (cf. Lamanan 
of the Egyp. inscriptions). From an elegiac poem 
we learn that the statue of Bel had been captured 
by the enemy, but was then recovered by Nebu- 
chadrezzar. On this occasion the king consulted 
the ancient oracles of the astrological work 
‘Tlumination of Bel,’ where in point of fact there 
is mention of the return of the statue of Bel from 
Elam to Nippur in the time of the younger kings of 
Ur. From all this it is quite plain that when 
Nebuchadrezzar received the kingdom it was in a 
dilapidated condition. 

Nebiachadrezzar was succeeded by Bel-nadin- 
apli. Then came Marduk-nadin-akhi (see above, p. 
2243), who reigned B.C. 1117--. 1100, Marduk-sapik- 
zirem, and Rammdn-pal-idina (see ASSYRIA). The 
next to the last of the eleven Pashi kings was 
Marduk-akhé-irba (B.C. 1064-1052). To his reign 
belongs a boundary-stone, on which we read the 
name of a Khabirite, Kudurra the son of Basish, 
along with a certain Kassa and one Khirbi-Bel. 
We know also of a Khabirite, Kharbi-shipak, from 
another text which treats of campaigns of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians in Phoenicia (WAZ, 
pl. 34, No. 2). This shows that the Khabiri, who 
play an important réle in the Tel el-Amarna corre- 
spondence as enemies of Jerusalem, cannot possibly 
be the Hebrews, but must have been Kassite 
Babylonians. 

The Pashi dynasty was followed by the kings of 
the Sea-land, 1.6. the district in the extreme south 
of Babylonia. The Kassite nationality of this 
dynasty, which lasted from B.C. 1043-1022, is 
evident from the names of its kings—Simmas- 
shipak, La-mukin-ziri, and Kassi-nadin-akhi. 

The next dynasty was that of Bazi, which in- 
cluded three kings who reigned from 1021-1002, viz. 
L-ulmash-shakin-shumi, Nindar-kudurri-uzur, and 
Amil-Shukamuna. These were followed by a single 
Elamite king, whose name has not been preserved 
(1002-996). ‘This whole period, from the end of the 
Pashi dynasty, was a stormy one. Shortly before, 
the temple of Samas at Sippar had been destroyed 
by the Sutezan nomads; then during the reign of 
Kassi-nadin-akhi there was a great famine—so 
that the land had no rest. It was not until the 
next, once more a Babylonian dynasty, that better 
conditions were again inaugurated (B.c. 995-732). 
The first king, Nabt-mukin-apli, to whose reign 
an extant boundary-record must be assigned, 
reigned 36 years (B.C. 995-960), and Nabi-pal- 
idima, who is known from Assyrian history as 
a contemporary of Assur-nazir-pal, also had a 
reign of more than 30 years (6. B.C. 885-853). Be- 

* For the proof that it is really the twelve-fold division of the 


Zodiac that is represented here, see F. Hommel’s ‘ Astronomie 
der alten Chaldaer’ in Ausland, 1891-1892. 


tween these two reigns there is an unfortunate 
gap, which as yet is represented by only a few 
names. Only the last four kings of this dynasty 
are included in the kings’ list. 

To Nabfi-pal-idina we owe the beautiful Culéus- 
tablet of Sippar, which is adorned with a relief of 
the sun-god. Jt was this king that restored the 
temple of the sun which had lain in ruins since 
the ravages of the Suteeans, and re-established his 
worship in Sippar. From the reign of his son 
and successor Marduk-sum-idina down to the rise 
of the New [Babylonian empire under Nabo- 
polassar, the history of Babylon, so far at least as 
known to us, is connected in the closest fashion 
with that of ASSYRIA (to which article the reader 
is referred for details). During this period Baby- 
lonia was in cornplete political dependence upon 
Assyria. When independent movements show 
themselves, they proceed almost invariably from 
the Kaldi (Chaldwans) in 8. Babylonia, who were 
the Semitic successors of the Kassites, and from 
the nomadic Aramsean tribes between Elam and 
Babylonia. The best type of these Kaldi princes 
is Marduk-pal-idina II., the Merodach-baladan of 
OT, and contemporary of Sargon and Sennacherib 
(see ASSYRIA). A votive inscription of his (in the 
Berlin Museum) contains a grandiloquent descrip- 
tion of the prosperity of the land under his sway 
as compared with the misery of the ‘rulerless 
time’ that preceded his reign. 

Of Chaldean origin were also the founders of 
the New Babylonian empire, Nabopolassar and 
his son Nebuchadrezzar 11. 

Nabi-pal-uzur (B.C. 625-605) wrested his inde- 
pendence from Assyria, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king of Babylon. We have inscriptions 
of his, in which he speaks of building temples at 
Babel and Sippar, and of constructing a canal at 
the latter city. Some Bab. cities, however, sucli 
as Erech, still belonged to the Assyr. king Sin- 
Sar-iskun. With the view of conquering and 
dethroning the latter, Nabopolassar allied himself 
with the Manda king (Arbaces? See AssyRtA), 
z.@. With the leader of the Medo-Scythian hordes. 
While Nabopol. advanced in person with his army 
against N. Mesopotamia, the Manda hordes burst 
into Babylonia, where they plundered the cities 
that still owned the Assyr. sway, and into Assyria 
itself, where, 6. B.C. 607, Nineveh fell into their 
hands, and was utterly destroyed. In order to 
help Nabopolassar, who was hard pressed by the 
Assyrians, the Manda invaded also the territory 
of Harran. Jt was upon this occasion that the 
very ancient temple of the moon, which existed 
there, was destroyed. Thus, by the aid of the 
Medes, the Babylonians came once more into 
possession of Mesopotamia, and so paved the 
way towards Syria. There, in B.c. 605, at Car- 
chemish, the crown-prince Nebuchadrezzar defeated 
Necho of Egypt, and in consequence of his victory 
was acknowledged as sovereign lord by the whole 
country as far as the Κ΄. border of Palestine. 
Amongst others, homage was done to him by 
Judah in the person of its king Jehoiakim. The 
news of his father’s death recalled Nebuchadrezzar 
to Babylon. 

Nabi-kudurri-ugur IT. (the Nebuchadrezzar of 
OT), during his long reign of 44 years (B.C. θ04-- 
561), contrived to make Babylonia in the fullest 
sense the heir of the shattered Assyr. empire. At 
the same time, by his building activity, he con- 
verted his capital Babylon into one of the most 
magnificent and most beautiful cities of antiquity. 
His chief attention was directed to the Bel-temple 
Sag-illa at Babylon, and the Nebo-temple Zidda 
at Borsippa, but he by no means neglected the 
temples at Sippar, Kutha, Erech, Larsa, and Ur. 


In addition he constructed in Babylon new streets, 
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embankments, and palaces (cf. the Greek legend 
of the ‘hanging gardens’ of Semiramis), and forti- 
fied the city by double walls, so strong that it 
might be deemed impregnable. 

As the inscriptions of Nebuch. speak of almost 
nothing but his buildings, we have to gain in- 
formation about his numerous wars from various 
extra-Babylonian sources, such as the OT and the 
classical writers. We know the course of events 
in Judah, where, at the instigation of the warlike 
Pharaoh Hophra (Apries), Zedekiah, a Babylonian 
vassal, renounced his allegiance, an act to which 
Nebuch. replied by laying siete to Jerusalem 
(2 K 251), The fall of Jerusalem in B.c. 587 led 
to the exile of the Jews in Babylon (B.c. 586-537), 
and made of Judah a Bab. province. A similar 
fate befell the other states which, in reliance upon 
Egypt, had withheld their tribute from Babylon, 
viz. Edom, Moab, Ammon, T'yre, and Sidon. Tyre, 
however, in spite of a 13 years’ siege, could not be 
taken, but had to resume payment of the former 
tribute. Hophra, after the defeat of his army by 
Nebuch. (8.c. 587), ventured on no further attack, 
and it was not till 568 that Nebuch. again took 
the field against Egypt (where meanwhile Amasis 
had dethroned Hophra), and occupied some parts 
of the Delta. Of a war carried on by Nebuch. 
against the Arabs of Kedar we know from Jer 
498-83. In the course of the war which the Median 
king Cyaxares waged with Lydia, Nebuch. used 
his influence, after the battle on the Halys, B.c. 
585, to bring about peace between Lydia and 
Media. By this politic step he prevented his 
dangerous rival from becoming toostrong. Within 
the reign of Nebuch. also falls an event, which at 
a later period under his successors proved to have 
been charged with fateful issues for the New Bab. 
empire,—the occupation of Elain by the newly- 
arisen kings of Ansan in N. Elam. As late as 
the beginning of Nebuch.’s reign Jeremiah knows 
of reigning kings of Elam (Jer 25”), whereas in 
585 Ezekiel already speaks of the Elamites as dead 
and gone (Ezk 32%). We know that an Indo- 
Germanic prince of Pers.-Achzemenidewan origin, 
named Teispis (Tsheispis), proclaimed himself king 
of Ansan ὁ. B.C. 600. He was the great-grand- 
father of the famous Kuras (Cyrus), and he left 
behind him two sons. The elder, Kuras by name 
(grandfather of Cyrus), fell heir to the kingdom 
of Ansan, which he probably enlarged by conquer- 
ing the rest of Elam; the younger, Ariaramna, 
founded for himself a kingdom in E. Iran. He 
was the grcat-grandfather of ‘Darius the Mede,’ 
the future king of Persia. What share Nebuch. 
had in this conquest of Elam we know not, but 
some share in it is suggested by a recently-dis- 
covered inscription, according to which Nebuch. 
brought back an image of Istar from Susa to 
Erech. 

The son and successor of Nebuch. was Amit- 
marduk (the Evil-merodach of OT), who reigned 
from 561-560. It was he who released the unfor- 
tunateJehoiachin of Judah from his prison (2 K 257), 
Failing to establish himself on a right footing with 
the priests, he was murdered by his own brother-in- 
law, Nergal-shar-uzgur (the Neri-glissar of classical 
writers), who had the priests upon his side. 

Neriglissar (B.C. 559-556) was married to a 
daughter of Nebuch., and even during the reign of 
the latter enjoyed the greatest consideration, as is 
eee by various contract-tablets, Like his father, 

el-Sum-iskun, he bore the title rahi imga (‘the 
exalted sage’), a circumstance which proves at 
the same time that Neriglissar is to be identified 
with the Rab-mag (=rubd imaa) Nereal-sharezer 
of Jer 39% 18, | 
building of temples and of the completion of his 
palace in Babylon. 


Nerigl.’s inscriptions tell us of his” 


The passage which runs, ‘the ! 


rival and adversary I destroyed, the foes 1 exter- 
minated, the insubordinate opposers I consumed,’ 
refers not only to the murder of Amil-Marduk, but 
also to foreign enemies, in whom we should probably 
recognise the same Manda hordes whom Nabonidus 
shortly afterwards drove back from Mesopotamia. 

Neriglissar died in 556, leaving a son scarcely 
come of age, Libashi-Marduk, who, according to 
the judgment of the priests, was not fit to rule on 
account of ‘bad character’; and was consequently 
deposed the same year. A Babylonian, not a 
Chaldee, was called to the throne in his room, 
Nabu-naid (‘the god Nebo is exalted’), the 
Nabonidus of the classical writers, who reigned 
from B.C. 555-539. He was more a lover of anti- 
quarian research than an energetic ruler. He 
rebuilt a whole series of the oldest Bab. temples, 
e.g. at Sippar, Larsa, and Ur, and at the same 
time instituted elaborate inquiries into the history 
of the building (cf. the dates that have been thus 
recovered, above, p. 224). On the other hand, with 
the most painful shyness he avoided Babylon, even 
when its situation was one of extreme peril; it 
was his son Bel-shar-uzur, the Belshazzar of 
Daniel, who, in the capital, carried on the work of 
government, without, however, bearing the title 
of king. Nabonidus’ first concern was to rebuild 
the ancient temple of Sin in Harran. The Manda 
king Istuvigu (2.6. the Median prince Astyages) 
had, however, invaded Mesopotamia, and it was 
only when he had been repelled through the assist- 
ance of king Kuras of Ansan (7.e. the well-known 
Cyrus king of Persia, B.c. 558-530) that Nabonidus 
was able to prosecute his building design. This 
repulse of the Manda took place ὁ. B.C. 554 or 553. 
Through his decisive victory over Astyages (B.C. 
550), Cyrus became at the same time king of the 
Median empire; consequently the Bab. Chronicle 
now calls him ‘king of Parsu,’ instead of giving 
him his official title, ‘king of Ansan.’ In the year 
547 took place the successful campaign of Cyrus 
against Creesus of Lydia, during which Nabonidus 
and the king of Egypt had joined the league 
formed against Cyrus. The latter was now 
master of the whole of Asia Minor. The punish- 
ment of Egypt was deferred till the time of Cyrus’ 
successor Cambyses (B.C. 525), but that of Baby- 
lonia came in 539, in which year (16th Tammuz, 
i.c. about the beginning of July) Cyrus got posses- 
sion of Babylon, through the treachery of its 
priests, without drawing a sword. Three and a 
half months later he made his triumphal entry 
into the city, and eight days afterwards his 
general Gubaru (Gobryas) caused the king’s son, 
2.¢. Belshazzar, to be put to death (cf. also Dn δ). 
Nabonidus was spared, and banished to Karmania, 
This was the end of the independence of Babylonia, 
and the beginning of the great Persian world- 
empire. Nevertheless, the kings of Persia did every- 
thing possible to mitigate the lot of the Baby- 
lonians: they allowed the native form of worship 
to continue ; exalted Babylonian to the rank of one 
of the three languages of the empire (Persian, 
Elamite, Babylonian; see above, p. 223%); and 
called themselves upon Bab. inseriptions ‘king of 
Babel, king of the countries.’ Under the mild 
rule of Cyrus, the day of return also drew nigh for 
the Jews who had remained true to the old home. 
Thus the end of the Bab. empire means at the 
saine time the becinning of the Jewish community, 
whose real commencement coincides with the re- 
building of the temple predicted in Is 44%. When 


in the latter passage Cyrus (Koresh) is called by 
| J” ‘my shepherd,’ there is here an allusion to the 
Elamite etymology of the name Kuras (‘shepherd’). 
According to Strabo, the Aryan name of Cyrus 
was Agradates. 
The later history of Babylon is bound up with 
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that of Persia, and afterwards of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, the Seleucid and Arsacid 
kings. The names of all these rulers occur in 
connexion with the dating of Bab. contract-tablets 
and in other inscriptions. There is extant, for 
instance, a cylinder-inscription of Antiochus Soter 
from Birs Nimroud, in which also the queen 
Stratonike (Astartanikku) is commended to the 

rotection of the Bab. gods. Not only so, but the 

ab. literature, even bilingual (Sumer.-Semit.) 
hymns not excepted, was still copied out and 
cherished as late as the Parthian era. The agri- 
cultural impoverishment of the country under the 
Parthians led, however, to the gradual dying out 
of the tradition of the priests which had been so 
long preserved. The knowledge of the ancient 
writing and speech was utterly lost until in our 
own century it was recovered through the acute- 
ness and enthusiasm of European scholars, and is 
now in ever-increasing measure shedding light upon 
the history of the most ancient civilisation, but 
above all upon biblical history. 
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F. HOMMEL. 


BABYLONISH GARMENT (Ὁ nay, ψιλὴ ποικίλη, 
RV Bab. mantle).— The Heb. means, literally, 
‘mantle of Shinar’ (Jos 77), the name by which 
Bab. was known to the ancient Hebrews. Natur- 
ally, it is not an easy matter to decide, even 
approximately, what kind of garment this can 
have been. Jos (Ant. Vv. i. 10) gives rein to 
his imagination, and describes it as ‘a royal 
garment woven entirely of gold,’ or ‘all woven 
with gold.’ There is no doubt that a dress of this 
description would be ‘goodly’ in the extreme. 
The probability is that it was a garment of 
embroidered stuff, such as Babylon was famed for 
(cf. Pliny, viii. 74, and Martial, Hp. viii. 28); and 
the statement in the Bereshith Rabba (§ 85, fol. 75. 
2), that it was a robe of purple (an opinion which 
R. Chanina bar R. Isaac also shared ; οἵ, Kimchi on 
Jos 77), is just as likely to be correct as any other. 
There were proves, ΤΟΒΗΥ centres of the weaving 
industry in ancient Babylon, that of Sippar being 
most likely the chief. Many tablets referring to 
woven stuifs have been found on the site of that 
city, and testify to the extent of the industry ; and 
long lists of dress material and garments bear 
testimony to the diversity of the work and the 
patterns used. The common expression /ubulti 
birme is generally taken to mean stuffs woven in 
patterns of various designs, like embroidery, the 
weaver of such cloth being called ispar (or wsbar) 
birmi. T. α. PINCHES. 


BACA, THE VALLEY OF (xoan poy).—A valley 
through which pilgrims pass to Zion (Ps 846 AV; 
RV has ‘weeping,’ m. ‘balsam-trees’). Ancient 
versions, including LXX and Vulg., render valley 
of weeping, possibly from confusion between ‘2a 
(‘weeping’) and xaa, whose plural (2 S 5%, 1 Ch 
14-10) designates a tree, variously identified with 
the mulberry (AV and RY), the pear tree (LXX 
1 Ch 14), the dalsam (Gesenius), and the poplar or 
aspen (Tristram, Nat, Hist.). 

If an actual valley (the article is not quite con- 
clusive; see Ee 916, where two undoubtedly ideal 
places have the article), it may be identified either 
with ‘the valley of Achor, 2.6. trouble’ (Jos 7°46 
ete.); ‘the valley of Rephaim’ (2S 5!°: 4, Is 17); 
a Sinaitie valley with a similar name (Burckhardt) ; 
or the last station of the caravan route from the 
north to Jerusalem (Renan, Vie de Jésus, ce. iv.). 

Perseverance and trust not only overcome difii- 
culties, but turn them into blessings; this is the 
lesson, whether the valley be real or only (as the 
Vulg. vallis lacrymarum has become) an emblem 


of life. A. S. AGLEN. 


BACCHIDES (Βακχίδης) is first mentioned as a 
friend of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. XII. x. 
2). Under Demetrius Soter he held the gover- 
norship of Mesopotamia, and was sent to establish 
Aleimus in the high priesthood (see ALCIMUS). 
Upon the death of Judas he drove Jonathan across 
the Jordan, garrisoned a number of positions in 
Judza, and, having thus pacified the country, 
returned to Demetrius (B.C. 160), or more eerie tle 
was recalled by direction of the Romans. Two 
years later he was sent back in response to an 
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appeal from the Syrian faction, who linagined that 
Jonathan in his fancied security night be taken 
unawares, Jonathan, however, threw himself into 
the fortress of Bethbasi, not far froin Jeriche. ‘To 
this B. laid siege; but, when his own peril in- 
creased through the success of the sallies against 
him and the rising of the country in his rear, he 
accepted Jonathan’s proposal for a treaty of peace. 
Jonathan was invested (B.C. 158) with the governor- 
ship of Judwa, and LB. covenanted to withdraw the 
Syrian forces (but not completely, see 1 Mac 10), 
and he himself finally left the country (1 Mac 78:9 
91-72, Jos. Ant. XII. X.—XILIIL. 1.). ht. W. Moss, 


BACCHURUS (Βάκχουρος), 1 Es 9%.—Qne of the 
‘holy singers’ (ἱεροψάλται), who put away his 
‘strange’ wife. There is no corresponding name 
in the list of Ezr 10™, where there are three porters 
and one singer to answer to two porters and two 
singers of 1 Es. The name here may be a cor- 
ruption of Uri (")x) in Ezra. . 

H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

BACCHUS.—See DIONYSUS. 


BACENOR (Βακήνωρ, 2 Mac 12%), a Jewish 
officer, apparently a captain of horse, in the ariny 
of Judas Maccabeus which went to attack 
Gorgias, the commandant of [dunwa (or Jamuia, 
1 Mac 5, Jos. Ant. XII. vill. 6). 


BACKBITE.—To bite behind the back. Ps 15% 
only, ‘He that be not with his tongue’ (52, RV 
‘slandereth’). Backbiter, Io 1% only (xarddados) ; 
ef. (in Rushw. Ast. Coll, 1659, 1. 492) ‘ Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit sorest, answered, Of 
wilde beasts, the Back-biter; of tame, the Flatterer.’ 
Backbiting is found as an adj. Pr 9523 ‘The north 
wind bringeth forth rain: so doth a b. tongue an 
angry countenance’ (1799 jv? ‘a tongue of secrecy’), 
Sir 2815. and as a subst., Wis 1", 2 Co 12” 
(καταλαλία, tr? in 1 P 21 ‘evil speakings’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BACKSIDE 15 used in AV as tr. of three words: 
—1, wx ’ahar, Ex 3! ‘he led the flock to the b. of 
the desert’; RV ‘back’; but the Heb. is a prep. 
here, ‘ beliind the desert’ (cf. 11° the maidservant 
that is behind the mill’), that is, to the pasture- 
lands on the other side of the desert from the 
Midianite encampments. 2. πὲ “hdr, Ex 26% 
‘the b. of the tabernacle,’ RV ‘back’; the Heb. 
is a subst. in the plu., ‘hinder parts,’ as in 3378 
‘thou shalt see my back parts,’ 1 K 7% (=2 Ch 44) 
‘hinder parts,’ Ezk 816 ‘ backs.’ 3. ὄπισθεν, Rev 5} 
‘a book written within and on the b.’; RV ‘ back’: 
but the back of a book is not the same as the re- 
verse side of aroll. St. John was struck, not only 
with the fact that the roll was sealed, but also 
with the amount of writing it contained. Like 
Ezekiel’s (2°) ‘roll of a book ... written within 
and without,’ it had writing on both sides, which 
Was as unusual with an ancient roll as with modern 
printer’s manuscript. J. HASTINGS, 


BADGER, BADGERS’ SKINS (vnn tahash, nhy 
ownn ‘Oréth tchdshim).—LXX. tr. téhdshim by 
ὑακίνθινα and ὑάνθινα, and Vulg. by tanthine, which 
signifies sky-blue. Some ancient VSS translate 
the word 6lack. There is, however, no etymnio- 
logical reason for this. 

The badger, J7eles taxus, L., is found in moderate 
numbers throughout Syria and Pal., and possibly 
in the Sin. desert. But it is not found in sufficient 


nurnbers to make it probable that it could furnish | 


material enough for the upper covering of the 
tabernacle (Fix 25° 264 35723 ete.). Such skins 
would be too light for the purpose, still more so for 
sandals (Kzk 16”. In this passage the Heb. has 


tahdsh alone, without ‘6réth. The AV has added | 


‘skins’ without italics. The RV has ‘seulskins’ fin. 
‘ porpoise-skins’] in all the passages). ‘here is, 
moreover, no philological warrant in Heb. or cog- 
nate languages for the translation of the A V budgers’ 
skins. The Arab. for badger is ghurcir, anik-el- 
ard, and fanjal. None of these names has any 
connexion with ¢éhdshim. The Arab. word tuhas 
signifies the dolphin. The Arabs of the Sin. desert 
use the skin of the Halicore Hemprichii, Ehr., a 
cetacean found in tlie Red Sea, for making sandals. 
This is called ¢#, and the flesh of it is eaten. It 
is quite likely that the skin of the dolphin would 


| be sumilarly used. It is no objection to the use of 


this hide for making ladies’ sandals that it was 
coarse. Its firm texture would fit it for the use 
intended, and the currier’s art would adorn it suit- 
ably for the high-born wearers. Such durable and 
waterproof skins as those of the dolphin and 
halicore would be eminently appropriate for cover- 
ings of the tabernacle. Another species of the 
same genus, Halicore Tubernaculi, Russ., is also 
inet with in the Red Sea, and could have furnished 
its quota of skins, 

It is clear that the ‘éréth téhdshim, whatever 
their colour, were procurable in Sinai in quantities 
sufficient for making coverings to the tabernacle, 
and were at the same time suitable for sandals. 
It is unlikely that seal skins (so the RV) were 
found in sufhcient quantities, if indeed the word 
tthdshim iueaus that animal. It may be, how- 
ever, that it covers not only the dolphin, but the 
halicore, purpoise, scal, and other marine animals 
having a general resemblance to tle dolphin 
type. In any case we muy safely reject the budyer, 
(See Davidson on Ezk 1619 and Dillm. ou Ex 255.) 

G. E. Post. 

BEAN (υἱοὶ Bacdy).—The name of a tribe other- 
wise unknown, whicli on account of its hostility to 
the Jews was utterly destroyed by Judas Mac- 
cabseus (1 Mac δὴ. 


BAG.—4. mp, o'y5 52 ; πήρα ; bag for food, shep- 
lerd’s wallet, or serip for a journey, made of a kid’s 
skin with ὦ strap fastened to each end so as to hany 
from the shoulder, aud holding one or two days’ 
allowance of bread, raisins, olives, cheese, ete. ; 
one of the emblems of the pastoral and pilgrim 
life; parent of the hunting-bay and portfolios of 
higher office. Into it David put the pebbles when 
going to meet Goliath (15 17°’). The conuand to 
dispense with it (Mt 1010, Mik 68, Lk 9%) ineant for 
the disciples complete trust in those visited, in 
their message, and in their Master. 

2. Ὁ3 (Arab. dis), bag for merchant’s weights, 
made of stout cotton, leather, or in the form of a 
flexible rush-basket. This bag is still a necessity 
with the Syrian peasant or trader when selling 
from house to house his olive-oil, figs, grape-syrup, 
cheese, etc. The special warning against false 
weights (Dt 9518. Pr 20) was due to the fact that 
pebbles and odd pieces of metal were doubtless, 
then as now, used thus as weights, putting the 
purchaser at the mercy of the seller. Hence the 
Arab. proverb, ‘The hand of an honourable man is 
a balance.’ 

3. B. for money, purse. In this connexion we 
have— 

(a) va kis. Pr 1, Is 46%, where the use of the 
commonest word for bag seems suggestive of waste. 

(6) on harit (Arab. haritat), 2 Καὶ 5%, into which 
Naaman’s gift was put. The occurrence of the 
same word in Is 3% (AV ‘crisping pins,’ KV 
‘satchels’) would suggest that some kind of 
ornamentally-woven pouch or satchel was used. 

(c) ws zérér (Arab. surrat), something fied, 
either round about like a parcel, or at the neck 
like a pouch. The purse of the mod. Syrian 
peasant is a little bag, sometimes of woven silk 
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thread, but usually of yellow cotton. The open 
mouth is not drawn close by a string, but is 
gathered up by one hand, and then by the vther 
the neck of the bag is carefully whipped round. 


BAG, PURSE, Ἵν. 


The ceremony of tying and untying ts still δ. 


quaintly arresting feature in its use. It was such 
a purse that was found in the sacks of Joseph’s 
brothers, Gn 42%, Job compares the irrevocable 
past to the purse with a seal on its string, Job 14%, 
Unblessed prosperity is money in a bag with 
holes, Hag 1°. 


γλωσσόκομον, a term derived from: the pouch for the 
mouth-piece of a musical instrumetis. 

(d) In the NT this bag or purse is also expressed 
by ζώνη (Mt 33 109, Ae 217, Rev 113 15°). A modern 
illustration of this is found in the waist-belt of 


Nee 
BAG, GIRDLE-PURSE, ζώνης 


the Syrian peasant, which is double for a foot and 
a half from the buckle, thus making a safe and 
well-guarded purse. G. M. MACKIE. 


BAGGAGE.—In AV Jth 7%, 2 Mae 1274 ‘the 
women and children and the other b.’ (ἀποσκενὴή). 
RV gives Ὁ. for ‘carriage’ at 1 S 174, and for 
‘earriages’ at Is 10%, Ac 21%; and Amer. RV 
gives Ὁ. for ‘stuff’ at 1 S 258 30%. See CARRIAGE 
and STUFF. J. HASTINGS. 


BAGO (A Bayé, B Baval), 1 Es 8%.—The head of 
a family who returned with Ezra from Babylon, 
ealled BAGO!, 1 Es 5"; ῬΙΟΝΑΙ, Ezr 2". 


BAGOAS (Baydéas).—A eunuch in the service of 
Holofernes (Jth 12" 8:15 133 1414), The same name 
appears in Persian history as that of the eunuch 


Siinilar to this gérér or tied-bag | 
was the βαλλάντιον in Lk 12% 22%, and in Jn 12° the 


BAGOI (A Bayol, B Bosal), 1 Es 5%.—2066 of his 
descendants returned from captivity with Zerub. 
Called BIGVAI (113), Ezr 2! (2056 dese.), Neh 7% 
(2067); BAGo, 1 Es 8, 


BAGPIPE.—See Music. 


BAHURIM (o%n2).—The place where Michal is 
parted from her husband Phaltiel, as she is being 
‘taken back to David at Hebron (2S 3%), The 
village also where Shimei lived ; he came out thenee 
_to curse David when fleeing from Jerus. towards: 
Jordan (2 § 16°). In this village Jonathan and 


f | Ahimaaz took refuge when carrying news to 


| David from Jerus.; they concealed themselves in 
| the well of a house, and so managed to elude the 
| servants of Absalom, who had been sent to capture 
| them (2 S 1733). According to the aecount of 
| David’s fight from Jerus. (ch. 15 ff.), it seems that 
he did not take the southern and more usual road 
to Jericho, whieh passes through Bethany, but 
adopted the shorter and more difficult route, which 
runs in a N.E. direction over the Mt. of Olives. 
The Targ. preserves a tradition which identifies B. 
with Almon (Jos 9118), the modern Almit, about 4 
miles N.E. of Jerus. and 1 mile beyond Anathoth 
(Anata), near the S. boundary of Benjamin. This 
view, which is accepted by most moderns, agrees 
with the local details supplied by the narrative of 
David’s flight. After leaving the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives (15* 161), David made his way down 
the E. slopes of the range towards Jordan. A ‘rib’ 
' or ridge of hill apparently ran parallel to this Ν. 
route, from which it was separated by a 
ravine or gully (16° ‘let me go over now’), 
so that Shimei, running along the top of 
the hill, could cast stones and dirt at the 
king with impunity. Barhumite (2 8 23" 
ona) is clearly a mistake for Baharumite 
=a native of Baburim, which is more 
correctly given by the Chronicler (1 Ch 
1158 spring ; point ‘ein279 the Bahurimmite). 
J. F. STENNING. 

BAITERUS (Ba:rypots, AV Meterus), 1 
Es 5”,—The sons of ΒΒ. returned with 
Zerub., to the number of 3005. It probably 
represents a Heb. place-name beginning 
with Beth-: but there is no corresponding 
name in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neh 7. 

Η. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BAKBAKKAR (19292).—A Levite (1 Ch 

915), See GENEALOGY. 


BAKBUK (p2pa).—The aneestor of cer- 
tain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. 
(zr 2°51, Neh 7°). Called Acup (1 Es 5*!), 


BAKBUKIAH (:p292).—1. A Levite who ‘ dwelt 
at Jernsalem’ (Neh 11%). 2. One of the porters 
who ‘ kept the ward at the storehouses of the gates’ 
(Neh 12%), See GENEALOGY. 


| 


BAKEMEATS.—Gn 40” only, ‘all manner of 
Ὁ. for Pharaoh’ (Heb. lit. ‘all kinds of food of 
Pharaoh’s bakers’ work’). Dr. Murray (Ozf. Lng. 
Diet.) gives the nicaning of b. as simply ‘ pastry, 
apie.” It is any kind of meat baked or cooked : 
ef. Chaucer, Proloque to Cant. Tales, 345— 


*‘ Withoute bake mete was never his hous 
Of fleissch and fissch.’ 


And Shakespeare, Hamlet, I. 11. 180— 
‘The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
BAKING.—See BREAD. 


who poisoned Artaxerxes Ochus, and according to | 


Pliny (HN Χτπ. iv. 9) it is the Persian equivalent, 


of the Gr. εὐνοῦχος. J. A. SELBIE. 


BALAAM (oy>s).—Nu 22-24. 31816, Dt 23 (Neh 
133), Jos 137 24% 19, Mie 6°, 2 P 2, Jude v.11, Rev 2, 


Ws 
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The subject of a very remarkable story in con- 
nexion with the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. The present narrative has arisen from 
the combination of several more or less ancient 
traditions. According to the latest, embodied in 
the Priestly Code (P), and contained in Nu 31° 16 
(comp. Rev 319, Balaam was a Midianitish coun- 
sellor, who persuaded his people to seduce the 
Israelites by means of certain immoral rites. This 
is probably to be connected with the great sin of 
Baal-peor (Nu 25), or, to be more accurate, with 
the afiair of Cozbi (25%), which has been combined 
with the story of Baal-peor (25'°), the former being 
connected with the Midianites, the latter with the 
Moabites. In revenge for this, Balaam was after- 
wards slain with the princes of Midian (Nu 918, Jos 
13”). It has been conjectured that this story arose 
partly out of a difficulty on the part of the priestly 
narrator in conceiving of a heathen being an inspired 
prophet of God, partly from the need of accounting 
for the great sin of the Israelites. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether this story belongs to the 
earliest form of P, and it is by Kuenen assigned 
to the very latest redactor. It is significant that 
Rev 2" definitely connects the immorality with 
sacrificial rites to heathen gods,—a fact implied, but 
not distinctly stated by P. 

The more ancient and far more picturesque story 
is that contained in Nu 227-24. According to 
this, Balaam is a prophet from Pethor, which is by 
the Euphrates, a place otherwise unknown, who 
is bribed by Balak, king of Moab, to come and 
pronounce a curse on the Israelites. Balaam 
earnestly endeavours to carry out Balalk’s wishes, 
but by divine inspiration pronounces a blessing 
instead of a curse. He is dismissed by Balak, and 
returns to his home, and is heard of no more. It 
is obvious that this story has no point of contact 
with that of P, and can be reconciled with it only 
by modifying or eliminating 24%, If Balaam had 
returned to his home he could not be in the 
Midianitish camp immediately afterwards. It is 
generally admitted that Nu 22-24 belongs to the 
composite narrative known as JE. But there is 
some difference of opinion as regards the critical 
analysis of the passage. Some, having regard to 
its general unity of purpose and sentiment, have 
assigned it in its totality to J; others refer only 
the episode of Balaam’s journey to J and the 
rest to E. It is probable, however, that here, as 
elsewhere, there has been a more continuous 
interweaving of the two sources. The sacrificial 
rites of 22%-23% seem to point to E, and the 
symmetry of that section seems to require that it 
should be referred in the main to one source. Qn 
the other hand, the episode of Balaam’s journey, 
with little doubt, belongs to J. There are also 
signs of composite authorship in other parts. Thus 
22° and 22°" are evidently duplicates, so are vv.? and 
4», A helpful criterion is the distinction of divine 
names in certain verses of ch. 22, esp. ® and ®; 
where, as in 234, an anthropomorphic character is 
assigned to God Himself as contrasted with the 
angel of J” of v.4 etc. It seems therefore right to 
assign vv. 10.152 and 39 to E, but these pretty clearly 
carry with them vv.® 1185... Jt matters little how 
we assign the remaining verses, as both accounts 
must have contained statements of the same kind. 
But if J is the fundamental account, νυν. will 
belong to it. Ch. 24 involves a further question. 
If the prophecies of ch. 23 belong to E, it is 
probable that these belong to J. But they are 
believed to have undergone a very considerable 
revision and expansion by a later reviser, either 
before or after the union of Jand E. The passage 
esp. assigned to a late date is vv.*-4, which refers 
to the period of Assyr. ascendency. The insertion 
of ‘the elders of Midian’ in 227 is probably the 


work of a much later reviser, who thereby thought 
to connect the story more closely with that of P. 

Hf this analysis is in the main correct, there will 
be found a considerable difference of character in 
the stories of J and KE. According to the first, 
Balaam makes no difficulty about going, nor does 
he receive any revelation forbidding it, but of his 
own accord he intimates to Balak that as a prophet 
he is entirely under the control of J”. Balaam dis- 
covers his sin in going, only by the intervention of 
‘the angel of J’,’ and at once proposes to return. 
For the first time he is permitted to go, but only 
on the condition that he does not attempt to resist 
the inspiration of God. 22%° is indeed referred by 
some to the reviser of JH, but some such limited 
permission is at any rate impled in v.%, When 
Balaam arrives at Kiriath-huzoth, he is shown the 
whole company of the Israelites dwelling according 
to their tribes. The spirit of God comes upon him, 
and he bursts into a rhapsody of praise, suggested 
in its form by the sight Ἧς et him. The chief 
thought is the splendour of the huge encampment 
in its ordered array— 


‘As gardens by the river side, 
As hgn-aloes which J” bath planted, 
As cedar trees beside the waters.’ 


What Balaam, according to the story, foretells, is 
the increase in the multitude of the people and the 
power of their king. This provokes Balak’s anger; 
he smites his hands together, and would have dis- 
missed Balaam at once ; but with great dignity the 
latter justifies himself, and, regardless of Balak’s 
wrath, he proceeds to predict the destruction, first 
of Moab, then of Edom, at the hand of the king of 
Israel. Balak himself seems overawed by the torrent 
of inspired rhetoric, and he has nothing more to 
say to the prophet, who immediately retires. J’s 
narrative is terse and vigorous throughout, full of 
quaintness, yet always dignified and picturesque 
without grandiloquence. What remains of K’s 
narrative falls distinctly below it in point of 
hterary merit. Itis more ornate, but less really 
beautiful. There is a tendency to what appears 
like an artificial repetition of similar incidents. 
Balak twice appeals to Balaam, who twice in his 
turn appeals to God, and twice receives an answer 
from Him. Thrice Balak builds for Balaam seven 
altars, and offers a bullock and a ram on every 
altar, and the language in which Balak’s command 
is given and carried out is repeated each time. We 
might add that thrice Balaam pronounces a 
blessing instead of a curse, only that the third 
blessing of E has disappeared in ch. 24 to make 
way for the blessing of J. There is, moreover, 
besides its anthropomorphism, a want of spontaneity 
and naturalness about the story. We feel this in 
the way that Balaam parleys with God (234). He 
tells Him that he has prepared the seven altars, and 
offered a bullock and a ram on every altar, and 
implies therefrom a hope that He will grant his 
wish; and there is an almost mechanical view of 
inspiration in the thought of the word put in 
Balaam’s mouth (23°). What a difference between 
this and the thought of J (24°), that the Spirit so 
takes possession of him that his whole nature is 
aglow! Then again, how unnatural comparatively 
Balak’s conduct is! How strange that he should 
have put up with Balaam’s utterances so com- 
placently, and contented himself with a mnuld 
remonstrance. (See HEXATEUCH, NUMBERS.) 

But the most important difference in the 

-stories is the contrast which they present in 
the character of Balaam. In J there is nothing 
_reproachful in his conduct. He acts up to his hight 
with perfect. consistency. But the Balaam of E 
‘is of a much lower order. He has indeed a 
higher perception of the moral beauty of righteous- 
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ness. He can say with all sincerity, ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his’ (23°). This can hardly at so early a date 
mean, ‘May I in some future state have the 
rewards, even without the reality, of a righteous 
life here,’ but, ‘May I in my last moments have 
the satisfaction of feeling that I have lived a 
righteous life to the very end.’ But, in spite of 
such noble sentiments, the Balaam of E is a 
selfish, grasping man, He covets the rewards of 
Balak, and is restrained from taking them only by 
a sordid fear of God, who could make the conse- 
quence of so doing worse than losing them. He is 
not content to know God’s will, but tries by every 
means in his power to cajole God into changing 
His mind, or, in other words, making wrong right. 
Five times he attempts to obtain God’s consent, 
and always fails. It may be thought that this 
estimate of Balaam’s character as portrayed in E 
assumes a higher view of God and morality than 
ἘΣ may be supposed to have had. The God of 
18 15° was not ‘a man, that he should repent.’ 
But could this be said of the God of E? Probably 
not; but, at any rate, Balaam’s persistence is 
evidently due to selfishness and greed. 

Some resret may be felt on the ground that such 
a critical analysis of Balaam’s story destroys its 
value as the study of an instructively composite 
character. But this is not so much so as appears 
at first sight. The great sermon of Bp. Butler, 
for example, depends almost entirely on the nar- 
rative of EK. His allusion to P’s story as part of 
Balaam’s career does not affect his main argument 
much more than the words of Micah (6°) erro- 
neously put by him into Balaam’s mouth. The 
eal value of his sermon arises out of his insight 
into human nature and motive. Ou the other side, 
it is only fair to state that the critical process 
removes at least one very serious moral difficulty, 
that, as the narrative now stands, God allows 
Balaam to go on certain conditions, and before the 
conditions have been violated is angry, and punishes 
him for acting on this permission. 

The date and origin of the Balaam story cannot 
be determined with certainty. The reference to 
the subjugation of Moab (24!"), if we suppose that 
these are prophecies only in a literary sense, seems 
to point, for the Jahwistic narrative, to a date 
posterior to David’s Moabitish war (2 8 8); and 
it is hardly likely to be much later—indeed it 
is highly probable that the story is based ona much 
earlier legend. ‘The speaking of animals is a 
common feature of the early folk-lore of many 
nations, and this incident has its obvious parallel 
in the Jahwistic story of Paradise. Among some 
of the Norwegian peasantry the belief that bears 
could speak, and refrained from doing so only 
from fear of man, continued down to comparatively 
recent times. 

LITERATURE.—The story and character of Balaam have been 
tbe subject of a large number of treatises and sermons. By far 
the best known, and generally acknowledged to be the most 
valuable, is tbe great sermon of Bp. Butler upon the character of 


Balaam, Among tbose of more recent date may be mentioned 
tbe sermons of Εἰ. Ὁ, Maurice and Isaac Williams, 


EF, H. Woops. 
BALAH (753), Jos 19°.—A town of Simeon, 
perhaps the same as Bealoth, and apparently the 
Bilhah of a parallel passage 1 Ch 4%. None of 
these is known. C. Rh. CONDER. 


BALAK (p?z ‘making empty or waste’).— 
A king of Moab who, according to a story pre- 
served in Nu 22-24, hired the prophet Balaam 
to curse the Israelites before their entry into 
Canaan. See BALAAM, F. H. Woops. 


| 
BALAMON (Βαλαμών, AV Balame).—A town near 
Dothaim (Jth 8’, cf. Ca 8). 


BALANCE (οὐ, 37, fvysv).—_Weighing was per- 
formed from early times in Egypt, and was probably 
thence borrowed by the Hebrews. All Oriental 
balances were equal-armed, the principle of lever- 
age in the steelyard having been apparently an 
Italianinvention, carried into the East under Roman 
influence. In Egypt before the Exodus, balances 
of all sizes were employed ; the larger ones having 
a fixed pole for support, a beam of several feet in 
length, and large scale pans hung by cords. To 
test the evenness of the balance a tongue was 
attached to it, but instead of observing the tongue 
against a long vertical sling of the balance, as in 
modern times, the ancient tongue was below the 
beam, and the verticality of it (and evenness of the 
beam) was observed againsta plummet. As {116 
plummet was easily set swinging by a lurch of the 
stand, the characteristic action shown in weighing is 
for the man to steady the plummet with his hand 
in order to read its position. Smaller balances were 
held in the hand, hung by a cord. The beam was 
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a circular bar, tapering to the ends; the suspension 
was by a hole through it, or sometimes merely bya 
string tied around it, which would give great 
opening for fraud ; the pans were hung by cords, 
which passed through slanting holes cut in the 
beam, emerging in the width of the ends. 

In OT the balance appears as a regular article 
of daily use. Abraham weighs four hundred 
shekels of silver for the field of Ephron (Gn 23%) ; 
and soon after Eliezer gives weighed jewellery, an 
earring of half a shekel and two bracelets of ten 
shekels, to Rebekah. The total weight of the gold, 
silver, and bronze used for the tabernacle is all 
stated (Ex 38%-*9) ; and the weight of the offerings 
made at the dedication (Nu 1713 etc.). And this 
is quite in accord with the style of the elaborate 
summaries of weights which the Egyptian scribes 
used to reckon up at this period. ‘This preciseness 
of weighing, however, seems to have been lost to 
the Hebrews in Pal., as there is no record of the 
weighing of metal for the temple, and David 
mentions quantities in the vaguest manner (1 Ch 
291) while the habit of using the balance seenis to 
have revived in the later and more commercial 
times, to judge by the frequent mention of it in 
late books. 

The falsification of the balance was common 
among the Hebrews as shown by continual denuncia- 
tions of the practice. In Leviticus just balances are 
enjoined (19°), as by Ezekiel (45); and Amos (8°), 
Micah (6#),and the Proverbs (111) specially inveigh 
against false balances. Tle exactness of the 
balance was even considered a divine matter, as 
well as the precision of the weights (Pr 16”), 
For these references to the standards, see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. W.M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


BALD LOCUST.—See Locust. 


BALDNESS, loss of the hair.—Two forms are 
contrasted in Lv 13°, Πρ or crown-baldness 
(φαλάκρωμα, LXX), and πηξᾷ or forehead baldness ; 
the Heb. name referring to the fictitious appear- 
ance of height which it gives to the head (ἀναφα- 
λάντωμα, LXX). These forms are also distinguished 
by Aristotle (Hist. An. iil. 11. 8). Baldness did 
not render the Israelite ceremonially unclean, and 
thus differed from the Bahereth zaraath or spot 
of the contagious parasitic disease Tineatonsurans 
or ringworm, the condition described by Celsus as 
ophiasis ; while the other form of spot mentioned 
}along with it in Lv 18, Bohak or psoriasis, 18 not 
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contagious (Ly 13%), and did not therefore make 
the sufferer unclean. Baldness is not a sign of 
old age in the Bible, like grey hair; but is re- 
garded as due to excessive labour with exposure to 
the sun, as in those employed in the siege of Tyre 
(Ezk 2918), among whom it may have been induced 
by the salt water and a salt fish diet, supposed in 
Shetland to cause baldness. An Arab. poet calls 
crown-baldness the baldness of slaves, while the 
other form is called noble baldness, as due to the 
pressure of a helmet. It was to be a sign of the 
degradation and servitude of backsliding Israel, 
that instead of curled and dressed hair they were 
to show baldness (Is 3). 

‘Bald-head’ was a term of reproach (2 K 2”), as 
was calvus among the Romans, and φαλακρός among 
the Greeks (see Suetonius in Ces. 45. 3, and Aristo- 
phanes, Vubes, 240; Hquites, 550). Synesius wrote 
a defence of baldness of which an Eng. tr. was 
published by Fleming in 1579. A more famous 
defence was Hucbald’s remarkable alliterative 
poem of 136 lines, de laudibus calviti, each word of 
which begins with the letter C (Dornavius, Amphi- 


_theatro Sapient. Socrat. i. 290). 


Baldness seems not to have been common in Bible- 
lands, nor is it very frequently noticed among the 
Jews to thisday. The name of Kareah, father of 
Johanan (2 K 2538), means ‘ bald-head,’ and Korah 
refers to baldness, as Lat. name Calvus (Gn 36°, 
Ex 67). Possibly, the frequency of ceremonial 
shaving of the head may have had some eftect 
in preventing it. ‘'his reason is given by Hero- 
dotus for its rarity in Egypt (111, 12). Mummy 
heads, though often shaven (see Gn 41:3), are seldom 
bald. I have found only three bald heads out of 500. 
Egyptians generally concealed baldness by wear- 
ing wigs, and one female head in the Camb. Mus. 
had locks of hair gummed on over the bare scalp. 
In Papyrus Ebers (c. B.c. 1500) there are eleven 
prescriptions to prevent baldness. But, although 
rare In Egypt, Leo Africanus says it is common in 
Barbary. Many of the Egyp. priests were shaven, 
and are therefore called Feet or bald-headed : and 
perhaye it was for contrast that baldness disqualified 
or the priesthood in Isr. (Lv 21, LXX), although 

it did not preclude them from partaking of the 
sacred food. Even shaving the head was for- 
bidden to the priest (Lv 215). A similar contrast 
is implied in the prohibition of ‘rounding the 
corncrs’ of the head (Lv 1957) among ordinary 
Israelites to distinguish them from their heathen 
neighbours, who cut their hair in a circular form, 
as that of Dionysus was cut (Herod. iii. 8). The 
modern Egyptians and Bishari adopt a similar mode 
of cutting ; while the Pal. and Arabian Jews keep 
the Levitical custom, and, at the Aalaka or first 
cutting of the hair at the age of four years, do not 
cut a corners (Schechter, Jewish Quart. Fev. 
li. 16). 
Artificial baldness, by shaving, was a sign of 
mourning, not only among the Jews, but among 
other races. Bion’s comment on its folly, quasi 
caluitio meror levetur, is quoted by Cicero (use. 
Disp. i. 20), In this manner Mardonius and his 
army mourned for Masistius, cutting off not only 
their own hair, but that of their horses (Herod. 
ix. 24; see also Patroclus’ funeral, 11. xxiii. 46; 
also Odyss. iv. 198 ; Sencea, Flippol. 1176). Micah 
bids the women of Mareshah make themselves bald 
(1°), and enlarge their baldness as the nesher or 
neophron (Egyp. vulture), which has a featherless 
head. Daldness, produced by cutting off the hair, 
is associated with mourning in Is 15? 22", Jer 4831 
16°, Ezk 2731. and Am 8". It is used metaphorically 
for mourning in Jer 475 and Ezk 718, 

Symbolical baldness by shaving was the sign of 
the expiry of the Nazirite’s vow (Nu 6). At the 
expiry of his vow St. Paul shaved his head at 


Cenchres, and he fulfilled later the ritual of 
purification (Ac 18% 21%). Shaving in connexion 
with vows was not peculiar to the Jews; thus 
the people of Argos shaved their heads in token 
of their vow to recover Thyra (Herod. i. 82). 
Shaving the forehead was not’ permitted to the 
Jews (Bechorat 43. 3, and Sifré on Nu). These 
shavings were essentially representative sacrifices ; 
in the usual heathen form, they were intended to 
propitiate the deity invoked. The Jewish tonsure 
was partly thanksgiving, hence the hair was burnt 
in the fire of the peace-otfering (Nu 618); it was 
also partly purificatory, ‘as if by this, deticiencies 
in religious service were cut off’ (Rabanus Maur. 
de Cleric. Inst. 1. 3). Shaving was on tlis account 
part of the ceremony of the purification of Levites 
(Nu 87). Among some races partial tonsure is a 
tribal mark, as, for example, the occipital tonsure 
of the Philippine A‘tas. 

The primitive Christian tonsure was votive, and 
was falsely supposed to have been invented by St. 
Peter (Greg. Tour. de gloria Martyr. i. 28), but 
really dates from the 5th cent. The Petrine or Rom. 
crown-tonsure represented the crown of thorns 
(Raban. i. 3). he Eastern or Pauline tonsure 
was total shaving or close cropping of the head, 
and was derived from Egypt. The Celtic or 
Johannine tonsure, which was a shaving of the 
front of the head in front of the ears and vertex, 
existed in Spain, where it was forbidden by the 
4th Council of Toledo (Canon xli.); it was also 
premanes in Celtic Britain (Gildas, Zpizst. ii.), 

reland, and Scotland (Bede, Hist. Heel. iv. 1, v. 2), 
as well as among the Saxons (Apollinaris Sidonius, 
Epist. ad Lamprid. vii. 9). It was probably the 
survival of a pre-Christian badge of servitude, as 
the word MJaol, ‘ bald-headed,’ for servant existed 
in pre-Christian times, asin the names Maolduin 
and Maoldarach. lLucat-Maol was a heathen 
antagonist of St. Patrick. T’onsure of women 
was, in the judgment of St. Paul, shameful 
(1 Co 115), and the early Church decided at the 
Council of Gangra that if a woman polled her head 
she should be excommunicated (Socrates, ΔΕ iii. 
42). See BARBER, HAIR, SHAVING. 

A. MACALISTER. 

BALM (“xy zdrt, “x géré; LXX ῥητίνη ; resina). 
—It is impossible te determine, on philological 
grounds, the substance intended by zér7; and as 
the ancient translations do not agree on the sig- 
nification of the word, it must remain uncertain. 
The substances with which it is mentioned (Gn 
3775, cf. 43%) make it probable that it was an 
aromatic gum or spice. If the substance alluded 
to by Jeremiah (832 464 515) be the same, powerful 
medicinal virtues were attributed to it. It was 
clearly an article of commerce in Gilead, dealt in 
by Judah and Israel (Ezk 9717, No mention is 
made of a balm tree as growing in Gilead. It is 
not certain from the expressions, ‘Is there no balm 
in Gilead?’ and ‘Go up into Gilead and take 
balm,’ that the substance was produced there, any 
more than from the expression that ‘Judah and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants, they 
traded in balm,’ implies that it was produced in 
their country. Gilead was an indefinite geo- 
graphical expression for the district stretching 
eastward from the Jordan to the Euphrates and 
an unknown extent southward. <A portion of the 
commerce of Arabia passed through it, and spices 
and balms and incense formed an important part 
of the wares carried by the Ishmaelites through this 
territory. Whether the substance was produced 
in it or not, Gilead would seem to have been an 
entrepot for it. This is all we know from Serip- 
ture as to the substance or substances intended. 
Any attempt to identify them must be conjectural, 
'and he who hazards a guess will be largely in- 
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fluenced by his opinion as to whether balm was a 
product of Gilead or an article of commerce there 
and in Pal. If we assume that it was a product of 
Gilead, we have no known tree in that region 
which produces a medicinal aromatic gum or 
spice. Jfastich has been supposed by some to be 
the substance. The tree which produces it, how- 
ever, although abundant along the coast and lower 
mountains of W. Pal., has not been reported E. 
of the Jordan. The author searched for it in the 
forests of Gilead and Bashan without finding it. 
Moreover, the Ishmaelites (Gn 37%) brought it, 
with Arabian gums and spices, through Gilead to 
Dothan on their way to Egypt. Mastich is, and 
always has been, a leading product of Chios and 
other islands of the Aigean Sea, and was certainly 
not a product of Arabia. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 36), 
indeed, speaks of a mastich produced in India and 
Arabia, but it was produced bya ‘pricklyshrub,’ and 
therefore cannot bethe gum from Pistacia Lentiscus, 
L. In other places he calls the true mastich resin of 
lentisk (xxiv. 22. 28), Heattributes to it a long list 
of virtues, principally astringent and detergent. 
Mecca balsam, the product of Balsamodendron 
Gileadense, Kth., and B. Opobalsamum, Kth., has 
the weight of tradition in its favour. Jos. (Ant. 
VIII. vi. 6) says that the Jews believe that the queen 
of Sheba, who doubtless had botanical gardens in 
many places, gave Solomon a root of it; and we 
have evidence that it was cultivated in the lower 
Jordan .Valley. Tristram says, ‘From Jericho 
Cleopatra obtained plants for her gardens at 
Heliopolis ; an imperial guard was placed over the 
gardens, and twice was the balm tree exhibited in 
triumph in the streets of Rome.’ It has, however, 
now disappeared, The product of these trees is 
known in Arabic by the name of balasdn, from 
which βάλσαμον, balsamum, balsam, and balm are 
probably derived. The dalasdn tree is defined by 
the Arab. lexicographers as ‘a certain kind of tree 
or shrub, resembling the camphire (henna), having 
many leaves, inclining to white, in odour resem- 
bling the rue, the berry of which has an oil which 
is more potent than the berry, as the berry is than 
the wood,’ Avicenna speaks of its properties and 
virtues at length, and quotes Dioscorides to the 
effect that the tree ‘grows only in the country of the 


Jews, which is Palestine, in the Ghor.’ He probably | 


alludes to the plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, but is mistaken in supposing that this was 
the only or the principal station for the tree. 


clear from the fact that he presently says that 
‘some prefer to mix this unguent (gum) with other 
unguents (cums), as unguent of the green berry, 
and unguent of camphire (henna), and unguent 
(gum) of the mastich tree.’ Balm of Gilead was 
formerly much used even in Europe, but it has now 
passed out of the pharmacopeeias. 

The monks of Jericho have adopted the zakkuim, 
Balanites Atgyptiaca, Del., as the Balm of Gilead. 
They prepare an oily gum from the fruit of this 
species, Which is sold in tin cases to travellers as 
the Balm of Gilead. It is said also to be beneficial 
in the treatment of wounds and sores. 

G. E. Post. 

BALNUUS (A Βάλνονος, B Βαλνοῦς), 1 Es 972,— 
BINNUI in Ezr 10°, which see. 


BALSAM.—See BALM. 


BALTASAR (Βαλτασάρ), the Greek form of Bel- 
shazzar in Dn 5 etc., Bar 14+, and also of Belte- 
shazzar, Dn4, etc. Clearly, the names are confused 
in ignorance ; for while Vulg. renders both names 

romiscuously by Baltassar, Syr. renders both by 
litshatsar. Codex A in Dn presents Bapracdp. 
J. T. MARSHALL. 


That | 
Avicenna does not confound it with the mastich is 


BAMAH (Ezk 20”) is the Heb. name for ‘ High 
Place’ (wh. see), and is retained by the EV in the 
second half of this verse on account of the 
etymology given in the first half. It is obviously 
a contemptuous derivation that the prophet means 
to suggest ; but the precise point of it cannot be 
clearly ascertained. The word is resolved into its 
syllables, and these appear to be identified re- 
spectively with two words meaning ‘come’ and 
‘what’; thus: ‘ What (MAB) is the Ba-mah where- 
unto ye come (BA)?’ Ewald and others have 
supposed that the verb ‘come’ (or ‘ enter’) is used 
in an obscene sense, with an allusion to the immoral 
practices associated with the worship at these 
sanctuaries (cf. Am 2’, Hos 4); but this view, 
even if adopted, does not remove the obscurity 
of the verse. A parallel may be found in the 
derivation of the word for ‘manna’ in Ex 16 (see 

Vv). J. SKINNER. 


BAMOTH (ninz), Nu 2119-20, a station in the 
journey from the Arnon to the Jordan, probably the 
same as BAMOTH-BAAL, Nu 22% Vm (‘the high 
laces of Baal’ AV, RV), to which Balak brought 

alaam. Bamoth-baal is mentioned in the list of 
cities belonging to Reuben (Jos 1817) along with 
Beth-baal-meon, and both being seats of Baal- 
worship they may be included in ‘ the high places’ 
of Is 157: but the reference here is doubtful (cf. 
Dillmann’s note on the verse in his Jsaiah), no na, 
mentioned on the Moabite Stone, ]. 27, as restored 
by Mesha, may be the same as Bamoth. For its 
position see Exopus, ROUTE or. 

A. T. CHAPMAN, 

BAN (A Bar, B Βαενάν), 1 Es 597.—The head of a 
family which could not trace their descent from 
Israel at the return under Zerub. The passage is 
corrupt. The corresp. name in the lists of Ezr 2° 
Neh 7” is Tobiah; but in both of the can. books 
some MSS of the LXX insert a name υἱοὶ Βουά, 
of which Ban may be the equivalent. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY, 

BANAIAS (Βαναίας) 1 Es 9°=BENAIAH Ezr 10%, 


BAND.—Three words of different origin and 
meaning but the same spelling are all found in 
_AY. 1, Band=anything that binds, whether for 
confinement or for strengthening. The Heb. 
words are (a) nay ‘dbhéth, something twisted or 
twined. Job 3910 ‘Canst thou bind the unicorn 
(RV ‘wild-ox’) with his band?’ Hos 114 “1 drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love’; so 
Ezk 3” 48; but tré ‘cords’ Jg 15 14, Ps 23 11827 
129°. It is the word tr ‘wreathen (work)’ in 
Ex 9819. 24 54, 36. 8018. 11, 18, (5) non “Egdir (ung “esdr, 
Dn 45 3, Ee 75), anything that will bind‘ 
whether a flaxen rope or an iron fetter. Jg 1514 
‘his (Samson’s flaxen) bands dropped from off his 
hands’; Dn 4" ‘a band of iron and brass,’ so 
Dn 433, Ec 7°. (c) ban hebhel, a rope or cord, not 
for binding (though Ezk 27", Job 411, Est 18) so 
much as for use on board ship (Is 33), for fasten- 
ing tents (Is 33°), and especially for measuring, a 
measuring-line (2 5 8*#7, Ps 785 ete.). In AV 
hebhel is tr? ‘bands’ only in Ps 119% ‘the bands of 
the wicked have robbed me’ (where ‘bands’ no 
doubt=‘ troops,’ by mistrans"; RV ‘The cords of 
the wicked have wrapped me round’); and Zee 
117: 14, the name of one of the two staves, ‘ Bands,’ 
representing the brotherhood between Judah and 
Israel, the other, ‘Beauty,’ representing the 
covenant made with all the people. (d) πϑὶρ météh, 
the pole or chief part of the yoke that binds the 
oxen together. In AV only Ly 26%, Ezk 3451 
(RV ‘bars’). (6) nay hargubbah only in plu.= 
| bonds, Is 58° ‘to loose the bands (RV ‘ bonds’) of 
wickedness’; or pains, Ps 73% ‘there are no banda 
in their death.’ (f) 112 mosér, properly some- 
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thing for chastising, hence a bond for curbing, 
Job 39° ‘who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass?’, Ps 23 ‘Let us break their bands asunder,’ 
1074, Is 2822 527, Jer 2%. In all these passages 
Amer. RV gives ‘bonds,’ but Eng. RV retains 
‘bands,’ and even turns ‘bonds’ into ‘bands’ in 
Jer 5° 27? 308, where this is the Heb. word. 
(9) apwin méshékhah, a rope to draw with, only Job 
9851 ‘or loose the bands of Orion ?’ 

The Greek words are (a) δεσμός, something that 
binds, Lk 8”, Ac 16% 29%; (6) συνδεσμός, some- 
thing that binds closely, Col 2 ‘all the body, 
being supplied and knit together through the 
joints and bands’; and (e) fevxrypla, that which 
yokes, only in Ac 27" the fastening of the rudder. 

In all these places ‘bond’ would be used in mod. 
English; and ‘bond’ is quite frequent in AV as 
tr™ of some of those words, esp. δεσμός. 

2. Band=a flat strip, a ribbon. (In this sense 
b. is from French bande ; but as the strip or strap 
would be used for binding, it came to be identified 
with 1. Both come originally from bindan ‘to 
bind’). (a) πεν saphah, ‘a lip,’ tr? ‘band’ only in 
Ex 39% ‘there was a hole in the midst of the 
robe. . . with a band (RV ‘ binding’) round about 
the hole.’ See also HEADBAND (Is 3” only), and 
SWADDLINGBAND (Job 38° only). RY gives ‘band’ 
for ‘girdle,’ svn héshebh, in Ex 28% 21. 8. 995 
395 2 21, Tv 87, (ὁ) κλοιός, a dog’s collar, then any 
collar or chain for the neck (frequent in LXX, as 
Gn 41% ‘{Pharaoh] put a gold chain about his 
[Joseph’s] neck,’ 1 KR 124 ‘Thy father made our 
an grievous’). κλοιός 1s tr? ‘band’ Sir 6° ‘her 

ands are purple lace.’ 

3, Band=troop, company. (Its origin is difficult 
to trace. Du Cange says that the company of 
soldiers formed by Alfonso of Castile was called a 
banda, from the red banda or ribbon worn by 
them as a sash; but Littré gives late Lat. bandum 
‘banner’ as the original.) The Heb. words so tr# 
are (a) ix dgaph, only plu. and only in Ezk 12" 
1771 3g%vis. ὁ, 22 394. RV keeps ‘ bands’ in 12% 17%, 
but gives ‘hordes’ in the other passages. The 
word means originally the wing of an army, Assyr. 
agappu, (δ). gédhidh, from [112] to penetrate, so 
a band invading a country. Tr4 ‘band’ in 2 § 4%, 
1 K 11%, 2 K 6 13% 2% g42% 1 Ch 74 1918. 21, 
2 Ch 221, RV retains, except 1 Καὶ 11™ ‘troop.’ 
(c) δ hayil=strength, a strong army, a force; 
tr? ‘band’ only 18 10% (‘a b. of men,’ RV ‘the 
host’) and Ezr 822 (‘a Ὁ. of soldiers,’ so RY). 
(ad) ysh hézéz (pep. of [pyn] to divide, hence divided 
into companies. Only Pr 30” ‘The locusts have 
no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.’ 
(6) παπρ mahdneh, the ordinary word for a ‘camp.’ 
Only Gn 327 ‘Jacob . . . divided the people... 
into two bands’ (RV ‘companies’), and 32! ‘and 
now 1 am become two bands’ (RV ‘ companies’). 
(J) v8 ré'sh=‘ head,’ only 1 Ch 12% (RV ‘heads’) 
and Job 1” ‘The Chaldeans made out three 
bands’ (so RV). The only Gr. word is σπεῖρα, which 
was the usual equivalent of the Lat. colors, a co- 
hort, which when complete consisted of 600 regular 
soldiers, being the tenth part of a legion. Cohorts, 
like regiments, had their distinguishing names, 
of which we find the ‘Italian,’ Ac 101, and the 
‘Augustan,’ 271. In Jn 188 the ‘band’ would 
not consist of a whole cohort, so that σπεῖρα must 
have had some elasticity of usage ; cf. 2 Mac 8%. 

‘Band’ as an intrans. verb occurs Ac 23! ‘the 
Jews banded together’ (ποιήσαντες συστροφήν, mak- 
ing ἃ conspiracy ; the word is used of the riotous 
assembly in Ephesus, Ac 19%), J. WASTINGS. 


BANI (33).—4. A Gadite, one of David’s heroes 
(2 5. 23%), 2.3. Δ, Levites (1 Ch 6, Neh 3%, ef. 87 
(=Binnui of Kzr 833 and Neh 10°)). 5. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 95. 6 Head of a family of returning exiles 


(Ezr 2° =[Binnui of Neh 7] 10%, Neh 10”). 7%. 
One of those who had married foreign wives (Ezr 
10%), The utmost uncertainty prevails as to the 
number of occurrences of the name B. owing to the 
confusion between it and similar names. Sce 
BINNUL J. A. SELBIE. 


BANIAS (B Βανιάς, A Βανί, AV Banid), 1 Es 880, 
—Ancestor of Salimoth, who returned with Ezra 
from captivity. The name does not appear in the 
parallel list Ezr 8’, having prob. dropped out from 
its resemblance to the preceding word ‘sons’ (733). 


H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
BANISHMENT, — See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS. 


BANK.—1. A raised earthwork from which to 
storm a city, 28 20% ‘they cast up a Ὁ. against 
the city’ (755b sélélah, from ὃν to raise up, RV 
‘mount’), so 2 K 1953, Is 3795 (Amer. RV ‘mound’). 


The RV has changed ‘thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee,’ Lk 1948, into ‘thine enemies shall cast up a bank about 
thee,’ although the Revisers did not read σαρεμθαλοῦσεν with 
L marg., T, WH; but accepted σεριβαλοῦσιν of TR. On the 
reading see Plummer’s Luke. 


This meaning, now obsol., is nearer the original 
sense of ‘bank’ than the next, but the oldest of 
all is seen in Ca δ᾽5 RV ‘banks of sweet herbs.’ 
2. The margin of a river, Heb. (a) any saphah, 
lip,” Gn 41”, Dt 448, Jos 12? 13% 162 K 918. Ezk 
47" 12, Dn 125 (RV gives ‘brink’ at Gn 41", Dn 
125- 5, ‘edge’ in Dt 4%, Jos 123 13% 16 leaving the 
rest unchanged, and turning ‘brink’ into ‘bank’ 
in Ezk 475). (ὁ) a1 gddhah, perhaps meaning ‘ cut 
away, Jos 3% 418 [s 87, always of banks over- 
flowed. (c) 773 (acc. to kethibh, keré 133) gidhyah, 
only 1 Ch 12%, also of banks overflowed. 3. The 
table of a money-changer or money-dealer; then 
his office or shop. It occurs only Lk 19% (Gr. 
τράπεζα, the ordinary word for a table). RV gives 
bankers for ‘exchangers’ in Mt 255] (Gr. τραπε- 
ζίτης [-εἰτης T, WH)). J. HASTINGS. 


BANNAS (Βάννος, AV Banuas), 1 Es 5*.—A name 
occurring among the Levites who returned with 
Zerub. The names Bannas and Sudias answer to 
Bene-Hodaviah in Ezr 2%, of which they are per- 
haps a corruption. The corresponding words in 
Neh 10° are ‘Shebaniah, Hodiah’ (ZaBarla, ‘Qdourd) 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BANNEAS (Bavvalas, AV Baanias), 1 Es 9%= 

BENAIAH (Ezr 1055), which see. 


BANNER, ENSIGN, STANDARD.—41. Si degel, 
‘banner, standard.’ This was to be used to mark 
the separate place of each tribe in the camp in the 
wilderness (Nu 22. The Shulammite in her beauty, 
which overcomes the beholder, is compared (Ca 
05. 10) to forces encamped (or possibly, marching) in 
order under banners (nivit31a annidgdlith). A 
dcgel is properly ‘that which is meant to be seen’ ; 
dagdliu in Assyrian being the common word for 
‘to see.’ 

2. 03 πᾶς, ‘ensign,’ possibly means either that 
which shines (pDi=ys3) or that which is lifted wp 
(03: κα). The brazen serpent was put upon a 
nés (Nu 21°), ze. possibly upon the degel of one 
of the tribes. The common use made of the nés 
was to set it upon some high hill as a signal to 
assemble (Is 11?" and 135). 

In Is 1018 (‘ They, i.e. the Assyrians, shall be as 
when a standard-bearer, nés@s, fainteth’) nearly 
all modern authorities (not RV text) render, ‘As 
when a sick man pineth away.’ The old rendering 
is, however, defensible, if we may supply the word 
‘heart’; op: 35 oops, ‘as when the heart of a 
standard - bearer fainteth. Again in Is 59” 
(‘When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 


- 
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Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him’) modern scholars allow no reference to a 
standard. Yet the rendering ‘the Spirit of the 
Lord raiseth a standard against him’ may be 
defended by Is 117°, 

On the Assyrian reliefs, standards are shown 
carried into battle borne on the chariots of the 
Assyrians. One such standard (of which a good 
engraving is given in Madame Ragozin’s Assyria, 
p. 252) has the device of an archer, probably the 
god Asshur, standing above two bulls. The fact 
that an ensign might thus be a religious symbol 
gives point to Is 11” ‘{J”] shall set up an ensign 
for the nations.’ 

The Roman standards also, since they bore the 
image of the emperor, had a religious character, 
owing to the worship paid to the emperors, The 
Jews regarded them as idols (Jos. Ané. XVIII. 111. 1), 
and the Roman soldiers, on one occasion at least, 
sacrificed to them (Jos. Har, VI. vi. 1: κομίσαντες 
τὰς σημαίας els τὸ ἱερὸν καὶ θέμενοι τῆς ἀνατολικῆς 
πύλης ἄντικρυς ἔθυσαν αὐταῖς αὐτόθι). This sacrifice 
was offered in honour of Titus, the emperor’s son, 
after the capture of tle temple. 

W. E. BARNES. 

BEANNUS (Βαννούς), 1 Es 9*.—Either BANI or 
BINNUI in Ezr 1038, (See these names.) 


BANQUET.—In the 17th cent. and earlier, b. 
frequently signified, not the general fcast, but the 
wine that came after; not eating and drinking, 
but drinking only. 

‘Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough 


Cleopatra’s health to drink.’ 
Shaks. Ant. and Oleop. τ. ii, 11. 


“We'll dine in the great room, but let the music 
And banquet be prepared here.’ 
Massinger, Unnat. Comd, iii, 1. 


This is the meaning of Ὁ. wherever it occurs in 
AV. The Heb. and Gr. words are—1. navn mishtch, 
‘a drinking,’ from nny ‘to drink’ (Hist 54% 5 6: 8. 12.14 
614 13. 1. 8 Dn 5”), 2. ang shdthah, Est 7) ‘So the 
king and Haman came to b.’ (lit. ‘to drink’). 
3. 5 yayin, ‘wine,’ Ca 2 ‘He brought me to 
the banqueting house’ (lit. ‘house of wine’). 
4, συμπόσιον ΞΞ: " drinking together,’ Sir 32° 49! ‘a Ὁ. 
of wine’; 1 Mac 16%, 2 Mac 27”. 5. πότος, ‘ drink- 
ing’ {Jth 12], 1 Mac 16%, 1 P 43 ‘banquetings’ 
(RV ‘carousings’). 

The only possible exceptions are Job 41° ‘Shall 
the companions make a b. of him?’ (RV ‘make 
traffic of him,’ Heb. mp kdrah ‘to bargain’; and 
Am 6’ ‘the Ὁ. (RV ‘revelry’) of them that 
stretched themselves’ (Heb. ninp mirzéah, from 
root = to seream, ‘here used of yells of joy’— 
Orelli). But in these passages also, though Ὁ. 
is not the best tr., its meaning was no doubt the 
same. See FEAST. J. LLASTINGS. 


BAPTISM— 
I, TERMINOLOGY. 
(σα) In the LEX. 
(Ὁ) In the NT, 


11. OT Tyres. 
(a) The Cloud and the Sea (St. Paul). 
(6) The Deluge (St. Peter), 
(c) Other Types (Patristic). 
fil. PartiaL ANTICIPATIONS. 
(a) Proselyte Baptism, 
(6) John’s Baptism. 
1. Tue History oF CARISTIAN Baptism. 
(a) The Institution. 
(b) The Recipients, 
(c) The Minister, 
(d) The Rite, 


ν. Tur Decrrinks of Curistian Baptisn. 
I. TERMINOLOGY.—(a) In the LXX thesimple 


verb βάπτειν is frequent in the sense of ‘dip’ (Ex | 


12°2, Ly 45 17 99 148-16. 51 ete.) or ‘immerse’ (Job 951). 
The intensive βαπτίζειν occurs four tunes: twice 


literally, of Naaman dipping in the Jordan (2 K 5") 
and of Judith bathing (127); once metaphorically, 
ἡ ἀνομία we βαπτίζει (Is 214); and once of cere- 
monial washing after pollution, βαπτιζόμενος ἀπὸ 
νεκροῦ (Sir 31 [84]*%). The usual verb for cere- 
monial washing is λούεσθαι (Liv 148-9 155-10. 18. 16-24 
16% 24:28 etc.), the middle voice being used because 
tle unclean person performed this cleansing for 
himself. The active is used of Moses wasliing 
Aaron and his sons before they exercised their 
ministry (Ex 294 4012, Lv 86), and of the Lord 
washing Jerus. (Ezk 16). But βαπτίζειν is never 
used in the LXX of any initiatory rite. 

Of the two cognate substantives βαπτισμός and 
βάπτισμα, neither is found in the LXX; while 
λοῦτρον occurs thrice (Ca 4? 6°, Sir 31 [34]”). 

(Ὁ) In the NT the use of βάπτειν is the same 
as in the LXX (Lk 16%, Jn 13%, and perhaps 
Rev 19%, where the reading is very uncertain); 
but the use of βαπτίζειν undergoes a great, change. 
As in Sir 31%, it is used of ceremonial purifi- 
cation (Lk 11%, and perhaps Mk 74, where the 
reading is again uncertain); and, as in Is 214, it 
is used metaphorically, viz. by Christ of His suffer- 
ings (Mk 10%, Lk 12%), But, with these few 
exceptions, βαπτίξζω always refers to washing for a 
religious purpose, the administration of the sacred 
rite of ablution, ‘ baptizing’ in the technical sense ; 
and in this sense λούω is not used. It is plain from 
Lk 1188 that in itself Parrlfw~ does not necessarily 
mean immersion, as Calvin (Jnst. iv. 15. 19) and 
others assert. This is its usual meaning, however; 
Polybius uses it of sinking sliips (1. 51. 6, xvi. 6. 2). 
We find βαπτίζειν used ‘both absolutely (Mk 1’, 
Jn 1%-26 322. 23. 26 42 ete.) and with an ace. (Jn 4}, 
Ac 838. 1 Co 112. 16), and very often in the passive 
(Mb. 335-1426, Ic: 1616, Lk 37, Ac 2" ete.). The 
verb is sometimes followed by a preposition, indi- 
cating either the elemené into which (εἰς τὸν ᾿Τορδάνην, 
Mik 1°) or im which (ἐν τῷ ᾿Ιορδάνῃ, Mk 15; ἐν ὕδατι, 
Mt 34, Jn 1538: 38) the immersion takes place; or the 
end or tissue of it (els μετάνοιαν, Mt 8:1}: els ἄφεσιν 
ἁμαρτιῶν, Ac 2; els τὸ ὄνομά τινος, Mt 28%, Ac 8! 19°). 

Of the substantives, both βαπτισμός and βάπτισμα 
are found; and tlie distinction commonly drawn 
between them as to NT usage is probably correct ; 
but there are not enough instances for a secure 
induction. From Mk 7* and He 9” we infer 
that βαπτισμός usually meant lustration or cere- 
monial washing. Ro 6%, with Eph 4° and 1 P 
371, would indicate that βάπτισμα was reserved for 
baptism proper. But in He 05 βαπτισμῶν probably 
includes Christian baptisin, and in Col 2” the 
ore difficult reading βαπτισμῷ claims attention. 
Jos. uses βαπτισμός to designate John’s baptism, 
and βάπτισις of the performance of the rite (Ané. 
XVIII. v. 2). 

The Latin VSS and Fathers make no dis- 
tinction between daptismus and baptisma. ‘The 
Vulg. has baptismus penitentie atte 15. Le 95 
Ac 1333 195), baptisma Joannis (Ac 1”), unum 
baptisma (Eph 4°), and even baptismata calicum 
(Mik 74), and baptisinatum doctrine (Te 67). A 
neut. nom. baptismum is found in the best MSS 
of the Vulg., Mt 21”, and in various other 
passages in representatives of the Old Latin, e.g. 
Mk 1058. 389. (α ὃ. In Lk 905 we have baptismum 
(f Vulg.), baptismus (ὁ d), baptisma (6). See 
Rénsch, [tala und Vulgata, p. 270. Cyprian some- 
times uses both baptisma and baptismus in the 
same passage without change of meaning, e.g. Zp. 
Ixxiv. 11; comp. Z’p. Ixix. 2, Ixx. 2, ete. Twice 
in NT λοῦτρον is used of baptism: A. τοῦ ὕδατος 
(Eph 5%), λ. παλιγγενεσίας (Tit 3°); and the word 
occurs in nootherconnexion. It and its equivalent 
lavacrum soon became technical terms in this sense 
(Just. Mart. Apol. i. 61. 79; Cypr. De Hab. Virg. 
| 2,23; De Lapsis, 24, etc.). 


--- 
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II. OT Tyres.—We have apostolic authority 
for finding two types of Christian baptism in OT 
history, but in neither case are the details of the 
type quite certain. 

St. Paul takes the Israelites being under the cloud 
and passing through the sea as an image of baptism 
(1 Co 10!*); where being under the cloud points 
to submersion, while passing through the sea may 
signify emersion; or (less well) the cloud may 
typify the spiritual element in baptism, and the sea, 
the material element. 

Still more expressly St. Peter makes the saving of 
a few persons through water at the Flood a figure 
of the Christian rite (1 P 37-21); where the water 
which purged the earth of its wicked inhabitants 
by floating the Ark saved its inmates. Luther 
eae inverts this, when he remarks that ‘ baptism 
is a greater deluge than that described by Moses, 
since more are baptized than were drowned by the 
Deluge.’ 

Beyond these two we need not go. But patristic 
writers find baptism typified in a variety of things, 
some of which are remote enough, ¢.g. not only 
in the passage of the Jordan (Jos 3:7) and the 
cleansing of Naaman (2 Καὶ 513), but in the river of 
Paradise, the well revealed to Hagar, the water 
from the rock, the water poured upon Elijah’s 
offering, etc. etc. Tertullian asserts that the 
primeval water ‘brought forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life’ (Gn 139), in order 
that there should be no difficulty in believing that 
baptismal waters can give life (De Bapt. i.). In 
a like spirit prophecies respecting Christian baptism 
were found with great freedom, not only in Zech- 
ariah’s fountain... ‘for sin and for uncleanness’ 
(181), in Isaiah’s promise that sins red as scarlet 
ΗΝ be ae as snow (1.8), and in Ezelsiel’s, ‘I 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean. . >. A new ey sien will I eas you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you’ (36% 36) but 
even in the hart panting after the water brooks 
(Ps 421), and in the waters breaking out in the 
desert (Is 35°). 

Without presuming to determine anything re- 
specting intended types and prophecies, we inay 
safely say that those washings which were required 
by the Mosaic Law as a means of entering or rec- 
entering the congregation, especially in its closer 
relations with J", had considerable analogy with 
Christian baptism. But that is a very different 
thing from Cyprian’s sweeping assertion, Quoti- 
escunque aqua sola in a turis sanctis nominatur, 
baptisma predicatur (Jp. xiii. 8); and this he applies 
not only to OT (Is 4318! 4871), but to NT (Jn 43-4 
"37-89 Mt 5°), 

III. PARTIAL ANTICIPATIONS.—When we ap- 
proach the history of baptism as a rite of religious 
Initiation, we are confronted with the question, 
Where does the history begin? We may set aside 
heathen baptisms as having no historic connexion 
with the subject, except so far as ceremonial ablu- 
tions may be common to the human race. But a 
as a which prevailed in Iceland and some parts 
of Norway is worth mentioning as a partial parallel. 
The father decided whether an infant was to be 
nurtured or exposed. If he wished to preserve it, 
water was poured over it and a name given to it; 
and to kill it after this ceremony of admission to 
the community was murder. After the introduc- 
tion of Christianity (c. A.D. 1000) this baptism still 
continued for some time side by side with Christian 
baptism. Omitting pagan lustrations, we have 
three conspicuous examples of the rite, all originat- 
ing in the same part of the world: proselyte 
baptism, John’s baptisin, and Christian baptism. 
Which of these three is chronologically the first, 
and therefore the possible suggester of one or 
both of the others? 


This question was very | 


hotly debated in the first half of the 18th cent. 
on controversial grounds, to find arguments for or 
against infant baptism and sacramental doctrine. 
In the 19th cent. the question has been examined 
with less heat, and of late has dropped out of 
notice. The monograph of Schneckenburger, Ueber 
das Alter der judischen Proselytentaufe, Berlin, 
1829, is still quoted as the leading authority on the 
subject. Massecheth Gerim, the Talmudic authority 
on proselytes, or Septem Libri Talmudict parvi 
Huerosolymitani, was published by Kirchheim, 
Frankfurt a/M. 1851. 

(a) Proselyte Baptism.—According to the teaching 
of later Judaism, a stranger who desired to become 
a Proselyte of the Covenant, or of Righteousness, 
2.€. in the fullest sense an Isr., must be circumcised 
and baptized, and then offer a sacrifice; circum- 
cision alone was not enough. Three of those who 
had instructed the stranger in the Law became his 
‘fathers’ or sponsors, and took him to a pool, in 
which he stood up to his neck in water, while the 
great commandments of the Law were recited to 
him. These he promised to keep. Then a benedic- 
tion was ahi and he plunged beneath the 
water, taking care to be entirely submerged. In the 
case of women, baptism and sacrifice were the things 
required toadmit them tothe full privileges of Israel. 
But for both male and female proselytes sacrifice 
was abolished after the destruction of the temple. 

That this baptism of proselytes is not an original 
feature in Judaism is manifest. ‘The Rabbis indeed 
found a trace of it in Jacob’s command to his house- 
hold, ‘Put away the strange gods that are among 
you, and purify yourselves, and change your gar- 
ments’ (Gn 357); and even in God’s command to 
Moses, ‘Go unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their 
garments’ (Ex 1919), where the people to be sancti- 
fied are certainly all Jews. When ‘the daughter 
of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river’ 
(Ex 2°), this also, the Talm. said, is to be regarded 
as the baptizing of a proselyte. But we may 
safely assert that there is no mention of proselyte 
baptism anywhere in OT or in the Apocr. NT 
is equally silent. And this is by no means all. 
Josephus, Philo, and the older Targumists are silent 
also; and there is little more than a probable 
allusion to it in the Mishna. None of the early 
Christian writers seem to know anything about it; 
and this is specially notable in the case of those 
who have discussed Judaism, or baptism, or both, 
e.g. Barnabas, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian. Let 
us admit that the Fourth Book of the Sibyllinc 
Oracles is of Jewish origin, and that the line, ἐν 
ποταμοῖς λούσασθε ὅλον δέμας ἀενάοισι (164), refers to 
proselyte baptism; and that Arrian refers to it 
also, when he says of one who is a heathen, ὅταν δὲ 
ἀναλάβῃ τὸ πάθος βεβαμμένου τότε καὶ ἐστὶ τῷ ὄντι 
καὶ καλεῖται ᾿Ιουδαῖος (Diss. Hpict. ii, 9): and that 
the reading of the Ethiopic VS of Mt 23% ‘ye 
compass sea and land to baptize one proselyte,’ 
is beyond question. Nevertheless, these three 
authorities do not bring us much (if at all) earlier 
than the 2nd cent.; and that at that time 

roselytes were baptized on their admission to 


udaism, is not in dispute. What is wanted is, 
direct evidence that before John the Baptist made 
so remarkable a use of the rite, it was the custom, 
to make all proselytes submit to baptism; and such | 


evidence is not forthcoming. i 

Nevertheless, the fact is not really doubtful. It 
is not credible that the baptizing of proselytes was 
instituted and made essential for their admission 
to Judaism at a period subsequent to the institution 
of Christian baptism; and the supposition that it 
was borrowed from the rite enjoincd by Christ is 
inonstrous. [rom the infancy of Christianity the 
hostility of the synagogue to the Church was such, 
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that the mere fact that baptism was universally 
known as the rite by which Gentiles were admitted 
to the Christian community, would have made it 
impossible for Jews to accept it as the rite for 
admitting Gentiles to the Jewish community. 
Against a consideration of this kind the silence 
of Scripture and of Josephus and Philo is of little 
weight; it is one more instance of the danger of 
the argument from silence. No passage has been 
pointed out in either Josephus or Philo in which it 
would have been necessary, or even natural, to 
mention proselyte baptism; and the same may be 
said of a iy The subject is not mentioned, 
because there was no need to mention it. In the 
Mishna it is stated that the school of Shammai 
allowed a Gentile who was circumcised on the eve 
of the Passover to wash and partake of the paschal 
lamb, while the school of Hillel did not; and this 
points to the washing of proselytes as a customary 
accompaniment of circumeision. But what may be 
regarded as conclusive is, that the baptizing of 
roselytes would follow of necessity from the regu- 
ations which required a Jew to bathe in order 
to recover Levitical purity (Lv 11-15, Nu 19). 
Judeus quotidie lavat, quia quotidie inquinatur, 
says Tertullian (De Bapt. xv.); and again, Omnibus 
licet membris lavet quotidie Israel, nunquam tamen 
mundus est (De Orat. xiv.). If the mere possibility 
of contact with pollution requires such purification, 
how much niore would one who had lived in heathen 
pollution require a complete purification before he 
was admitted to full membership in the House of 
Israel. Moreover, it should be noted that the 
authorities quoted above—the Sibylline Oracles, 
Arnian, and the Ethiopic VS—all mention baptism 
as the sign of change, and say nothing about 
circumcision. The reason for which possibly is, 
that, after the abolition of the sacrifices, baptism 
was the only rite which was applicable to both 
sexes; and the large majority of proselytes were 
women: (Kraus, nc. d. Christ. Alierth. ii. p. 823). 
Every Gentile, whether man or woman, who became 
a Jew, was purified from heathen pollution by 
immersion. 

About the other hypothesis there is no difficulty. 
Assume that baptism for proselytes was a well- 
established custom when John began to preach, 
and we have an obvious reason why John adopted 
the rite. Not that this was his only reason; but 
that, sofar as the custom was of any influence, it 
was ἃ recommendation and not an objection. And 
the same argument applies to Christian baptism, 
which becomes more, and not less, intelligible 
when we consider that it was preceded by baptism 
for proselytes and the baptism of John. 

LitrraTuRE.—For the abundant literature on the subject, and 
for references to the Talm., see Hdersheim, Life and Times of the 
Messiah, ii. App. xii.; Schiirer, HJP σι. ii. § 31, p. 319; Herzog, 
AE xii. Ὁ. 250, Ist ed. ; less full in 2nd ed. p. 800. 

(6) The Baptism of John.—Although there is no 
doubt that baptism was a Jewish rite of initiation 
before John began to preach, yet the history of 
baptism, so far as direct evidence is concerned, 
begins with lim. That he who derived his title 
from it (ὁ βαπτίζων, Mk 64-%; ὁ βαπτιστής, Mt 3}, 
Mk 8, Lk 7%, Jos. Ant. XVII. v. 2) made use of 
the rite in preparing Israel for the kingdom of God, 
is an historical fact beyond dispute. And we need 
not doubt that in using it he was influenced by the 
levitical purifications enjoined by the Law and by 
the baptism of proselytes. But his baptism was 
different from both. It is evident that, if it had 
not had special characteristics, he would not have 
received ἃ special name, and his right to administer 
it would not have been challenged. His baptism 
differed from the washings prescribed by the Law 
in these three respects—(1) They were acts of 


lustration, restoring a man to his normal condition; | 


his was an act of preparation, leading a man to an 
entirely new condition. (2) The man levitically 
unclean baptized himself, like Naaman in the 
Jordan; the penitents who came to John were 
baptized by him. (3) The legal washings merely 
cleansed from levitical uncleanness; his was a 
symbol and seal of moral purification. The moral 
preparation required by John is pointed out in the 
τῆς ψυχῆς δικαιοσύνῃ προεκκεκαθαρμένης of Jos. (Ant. 
XVIII. v. 9) ἃ5 plainly as in the βάπτισμα μετανοίας 
of Scripture (Mk 1}, La 3°). The spirit of repent- 
ance was assumed with a view to remission of 
sins. 

John’s baptism differed from proselyte baptism 
in beg administered to Jews. The meaning of 
the challenge, ‘Why then baptizest thou?’ (Jn 
1%) seems to be, ‘ What right hast thou, who art 
neither the Messiah nor the Prophet, to treat 
Israelites as if they were proselytes? Jews are 
fit for the Messianic kingdom without any such 
purification.’ 

And while John’s baptism differed from these 
Jewish rites on the one hand, so it differed from 
Christian baptism on the other. This difference 
was clearly pointed out by the Baptist himself. 
‘I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance 
- . « he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost’ 
(Mt 3%); ‘He that sent me to baptize with 
water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit’ (Jn 1%; comp. our Lord’s words, Ac 15 
1116, And that this difference was regarded as 
essential, is shown bythe fact that Ephesian disciples 
who had received John’s baptism were rebaptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, and then received 
the Holy Ghost through the laying on of hands 
by St. Paul (Ac 19%), Cyril of Jerus., in con- 
trasting John’s baptism with Christian baptism, 
says, that the former ‘ bestowed only the remission 
of sins’ (Catech. xx. 6; comp. 111. 7). But there is 
nothing in Scripture to show that it bestowed that. 
Tertullian points out that ‘baptism /for the re- 
mission of sins’ refers to a future remission, which 
was to follow in Christ (De Bapt. x.). And it may 
be doubted whether, if John’s baptism had con- 
ferred remission of sins, Jesus would have sub- 
mitted toit. Its main aspect was preparation for 
the kingdom of God; and in this aspect it fitted 
well into the opening of Christ’s ministry. To 
everyone else this preparatory act was a baptism 
of repentance. The Messiah, who needed no re- 
pentance, could yet accept the preparation. By 
means of this rite the people were consecrated 
to receive salvation, and He was consecrated to 
bestow it. 

We are told by St. John that the disciples of 
Jesus baptized many, and that this led to an 
inaccurate statement that Jesus Himself baptized 
(322 41-2), As to the nature of this baptism we 
are told nothing; but, if not identical with the 
baptism of John, it would be more akin to that 
than to Christian baptism. It was preparatory 
and not perfecting, symbolical and not sacramental. 
The arguments of Tertullian on this point are , 
weichty (De Bapt. x.-xii.). Was Christian baptism ,~ 

ossible until Christ had died and risen again? 
iestheory that this eaxly baptism by Christ’s 
disciples was the baptism of the gospel, but that its 
full effects remained latent until after the resur- 
rection, is not helpful; and to suppose with Peter 
Lombard that it was Jn nonmune Trinitatis, scalicet 
in οὦ forme in qua baptizaverunt postea (Sent. iv. 
Disé. iii. 7), isutterly unreasonable. When John was 

put into prison, Jesus Himself continued John’s 
preaching. ‘He came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye’ 
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(Mk 1%+35), Is it improbable that, while Christ 
continued the preaching of John, His disciples 
continued the baptism of John? In that case 
there is no need to raise the question whether 
they baptized ‘into the name of the Lord Jesus’; 
for John certainly did not do so. In any case 
it is improbable that, at a time when the dis- 
ciples had such inadequate views of the office of 
Jesus, they would baptize into His name. This 
baptism was certainly not accompanied by the gift 
of the Spirit: ‘for the Spirit was not yet eiven ; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (Jn 733). 
And it is to be noted that neither in the mission of 
the Twelve nor in that of the Seventy is there 
any command to baptize (Lk 91-Ὁ 101-16, That 
omission is intelligible, if this early baptism, like 
that of John, was merely preparatory, a symbolical 
act conferring no grace. But the omission would 
be strange if there was already in use a rite equal 
in efficacy to the baptism of the gospel. Until 
Christ had died and risen again, and sent the Holy 
Spirit upon His disciples, no such baptism by them 


was possible. 
IV. Tue History OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
—This subject, as treated in NT, may be 


discussed under four heads—(a) the Institution, 
(6) the Recipients, (c) the Minister, (ὦ) the 
Rite. 

(a) The Institution of Christian baptism is to be 
dated from Christ’s farewell command, ‘Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 28). ‘This command the 
Twelve do not attempt to carry out until they 
are free from the earlier charge (Lk 24%), But, 
directly they have ‘been clothed with power from 
on high,’ Peter begins to exhort the people to 
‘repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of their sins’ (Ae 2%), 
and with very great success. But here we are at 
once struck by the fact that, in spite of Christ’s 
command to baptize into the name of the Trinity, 
no mention is made of the Trinity, but only of ‘ the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ And this first and important 
record of Christian baptisms does not stand alone. 
The Samaritans who were converted by Philip were 
‘baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 
816), Peter at Caesarea commanded that Cornelius 
and those with him should be ‘baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (10%). And the Ephesian 
disciples, when they were convinced of the in- 
sufficiency of John’s baptism, were ‘ baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus’ (19°). Moreover, there 
is no mention in' NT of any one being baptized 
into the name of the Trinity; and the expression 
‘baptized into Christ’ (Ro 6°, Gal 377; comp. 
1 Co 113 64) is more in harmony with the passages 
in the Acts than with the divine command as re- 
corded Mt 28:9," 

Various explanations of these statements in the 
Acts have been suggested. 

(1) This baptism into or in the name of Jesus 
Christ is that which was practised by Christ’s 
disciples during His ministry (Jn 47), Having 
been accustomed to this form, they continued to 
use it ‘probably through life,’ although Christ 
had expressly ordered the ‘Trinitarian form, and 
although the Holy Spirit was not always imparted 
when this imperfect form was employed, whereas 
the gift of the Spirit always accompanied baptism 


* It is worth noting that in ail the instances of baptism ‘in’ 
or ‘into the name’ the verb is in the passive. Except in the 
original charge, the phrase ‘to baptize inte the name’ dees not 
occur; itis always ‘to be baptized into the name’ or ‘in the 
name,’ This holds good of 1 Co 115 also, where εἰς τὸ ἐμὸν ὄνομα 
βάπτισα is @ false reading, and ἐβωττίσθητε (RABC* Mgyptt. 
Vulg. Arm.) is right. In the Eastern Churches the formula is 
not 1 baptize thee,’ but βωσετίζετοι ὁ δοῦλος τοῦ Geov: and this is 
probably more ancient than the Western formula familiar to us. 
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in the name of the Trinity (Dict. of Chr. Biog. i. 
p. 241). This is scarcely credible. The Ephesian 
disciples were rebaptized because their original 
baptism was inadequate. Can we suppose that 
they then received a baptism that was also de- 
fective? And would the disciples have adhered to 
a form which experience proved to be less uniformly 
efficacious, even if we allow that they would ignore 
the express command of Christi? tt is admitted 
that this inferior form of baptism went out of use 
at an early date—perhaps soon after the First 
Gospel became current. 

(2) Baptism in the name of one Person of the 
Trinity is virtually baptism in the name of the 
Trinity, and is valid. This seems to be the view of 
Ambrose. Quod verbo tacitum fuerat, expressum 
est fide. Cum enim dicitur: In nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, per unitatem nominis inypletunr 
nysterium est: nec a Christi baptismate Spiritus 
separatur. . . . Quit unum dizerit, Triniiatem 
siynavit. Si Christum dicas, εἰ Deum Patrem a 
πὰ unctus est Hilius, οὐ ipsunt qui unctus est 
‘iliwm, ef Spiritum Sanctum guo unctus est desig- 
nastz (De Sinks S. i, 4, 48, 44; Migne, xvi. 714, 
715, where see note a). Ambrose is here comment- 
ing on Ac 19°; and it is rash to say that ‘he is 
probably speaking of the confession of the recipient, 
not of the formula.’ Bede understands Ambrose 
to be writing of the baptismal formula, and accepts 
the solution that baptism in the name of Jesus 
Christ is really in the name of the Trinity (Super 
Acta Exp. x. 48; Migne, xcii. 970). See also Peter 
ἜΝ Ξ (Sent. iv. Dist. ili, 4), Hugo Victor (De 
Sacran it. 13), and Aquinas (Summa, 111. 66. 6). 
This view was confirmed by the Council of Frejus 
(A.D. 792), and apparently by Pope Nicholas 1. 
(858-867) in his Responsa ad Bulyaros. 

(3) When St. Luke says that people were 
‘baptized in (or into) the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
he is not indicating the formula which was used in 
baptizing, but is merely stating that such persons 
were baptized as acknowledged Jesus to be the 
Lord and the Christ ; in short, he is simply telling 
us that the baptism was Christian. When Peter 
heals the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple, the form of the words used is quoted: ‘In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ No 
such form of words is quoted in any of the passages 
in which persons are said to be baptized in or into 
the name of Jesus Christ. There is no evidence 
against the supposition that in these and in all 
other cases the formula used was that which Christ 
enjoined. This is perhaps what Cyprian means 
when he says on Ac 2% Jesu Christi mentionem 
facit Petrus, non quast Pater omutieretur, sed ut 
Patri Filius quoque adjungeretur (Ep. \xxiii. 17). 
In 1 Co 10?, where the Israelites are said to have 
been ‘baptized into Moses’ (εἰς τὸν Μωυσῆν), the 
meaning 1s that they were baptized into obedience 
to him and acknowledgment of his authority, not 
that his name was called over them in some 
formula. See Lightfoot on 1 Co 18, 

(4) The original form of words was ‘into the 
name of Jesus Christ’ or ‘the Lord Jesus.’ Baptism 
into the name of the Trinity was a later develop- 
ment. After the one mention of it, Mt 28", we 
do not find it again until Justin Martyr, and his 
formula is not identical with that in the Gospel : 
em ὀνόματος yap τοῦ πατρὸς τῶν ὅλων καὶ δεσπότου θεοῦ 
καὶ τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ πνεύματος 
ἁγίου τὸ ἐν τῷ ὕδατι τότε λουτρὸν ποιοῦνται (Aol. i, 61). 
It is probable that, when the ‘Trinitarian fonnula 
had become usual, it was regarded as of divine 
authority, and was by some attributed to Christ 
Himself. This tradition is represented in_ Mt 
289, and is perhaps an indication that the First 
Gospel in its extant form is later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem. That in the apostolic 
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age there was no fixed formula is shown, not 
only by the difference between Matt. and the 
Acts, but by the difference between one passage 
in the Acts and another, and also by traces of 
other differences in the Epistles. Baptism ‘into the 
name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8 105), or ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (23° 10%), or ‘into Christ 
Jesus’ (Ro 6%), or ‘into Christ’ (Gal 3%), had 
suffieed. Comp. πρὶν γάρ, φησί, φορέσαι τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ θεοῦ, νεκρός ἐστιν (Hermas, Sim. 
ix. 16. 5); where, however, τοῦ υἱοῦ is possibly an 
insertion (A omits). 

Of these four explanations the second and third 
are far more satisfactory than the other two, and 
the third seems to be the best. It is a violent 
hypothesis to suppose that words of such importance 
as Mt 28! were never spoken by Christ, and yet 
were authoritatively attributed to Him in the 
First Gospel. ‘The insertion of the doxology after 
the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6°) is not parallel. Not 
only is the insertion of less importance, being 
covered by genuine utterances of Christ as well as 
by 1 Ch 991}, but it is absent from all the most 
ancient authorities, including all Greek and Latin 
commentators; whereas the baptismal formula in 
Mt 28 is in all authorities without exception. 
It is as well attested as any saying of Christ which 
is recorded in one Gospel only. Nor does the 
variation of the Trinitarian formula given by 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 61) eanse any difficulty. 
He is not giving the exact words used in baptism, 
but is paraphrasing them, so as to make them a 
little more intelligible to the heathen whom he is 
addressing. It is reasonable to believe that Christ 
prescribed the Trinitarian formula, and that His 
eommand was obeyed. 

(ὁ) The Leeipents of Christian baptism were 
required to repent and believe. This 1s set forth, 
both in the Lord’s commands and also in the first 
instance of baptism on the Day of Pentecost. 
‘Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of your sins’ (Ac 938, Here repent- 
ance is expressed and faith in Jesus Christ is 
implied, as in the farewell charge to the apostles 
recorded by St. Luke: ‘that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in His name 
unto all the nations’ (2447), More often it is faith 
that is expressed and repentance that is implied, 
as in the charge recorded in the appendix to Mk: 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned’ (16-15). So also in the case 
of the jailer at Philippi (Ac 1653. 83, of the 
Samaritans (512), of Cornelius and his company 
(10%-48), and of the Corinthians (185). Compare the 
Western insertion Ac 8”. Of the two requisites, 
faith is the one which more needs express state- 
ment. Repentance without faith in Christ was 
possible, as in the case of John’s baptism. Faith 
in Christ without repentance was not possible. 
Comp. He 10”. 

All the instances just quoted (especially those of 
the eonverts on the Day of Pentecost, of Cornelius 
and his friends, and of the Philippian jailer and his 
household) tend to show that no great amount of 
instruction or preparation was at first required. 
But somewhat later, after the apostles, who had 
been a proteetion against the admission of un- 
worthy eandidates, had died out, and after the 
Chureh had had larger experience of unreal con- 
verts, much more care was taken to secure definite 
knowledge and hearty acceptance of the truths of 
the gospel. : = 

This primitive freedom in admitting eonverts to 


pressly mentioned. Whole households were some- 
times baptized, as those of Lydia, Crispus, the 
jailer, and Stephanas; and it is probable that there 
were children in at least some of these. There 
may also have been children among the three 
thousand baptized at Pentecost. According to the 
ideas then prevalent, the head of the family repre- 
sented and summed up the family. In some 
respects the paterfamidias had absolute control of 
the members of his household (Maine, Ancient 
Law, eh. v.). And it would have seemed an 
unnatural thing that the father should make a 
complete change in his religious eondition and that 
his children should be excluded from it. Moreover, 
the analogy of circumcision would lead Jewish 
eonverts to have their children baptized. Had 
there been this marked difference between the two 
rites,—that infants were admitted to the Jewish 
eovenant, but not to the Christian,—the difference 
would probably have been pointed out; all the 
more so, because Christianity was the more eom- 
prehensive religion of the two. There is therefore 
prima facie ground for believing that from the 
first infants were baptized. And this position is 
strencthened by general declarations of Christ 
Himself: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me; forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 104). ‘Except a man (71s) be born 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the king- 
dom of God’ (Jn 3°); where there is no intimation 
that children are exempted. On the contrary, the 
condition of children is given as the ideal for 
entrance into the kingdom (Mt 185). 

But there is primd facie evidence on the other 
side. Not only is there no mention of the baptism 
of infants, but there is no text from which such 
baptism can be securely inferred. ‘ Make disciples 
of all the nations’ (Mt 28"), implies those who 
are old enough to receive instruction. That little 
ehildren may be brought to Christ, and are a type 
of Christian innocence, does not prove that they 
are fit to receive baptism. And we cannot be sure 
that Jn 3° is meant to include infants, because 
Jesus often states general principles, and leaves His 
Church to find out the necessary limitations. An 
ordinance may be generally necessary to salvation, 
and yet not be suited to infants; which is the 
Western view of the Lord’s Supper. Scripture tells 
us that repentance and faith are requisite for 
baptism. Assuming that infants have no need of 
repentance, can we assume that faith also may be 
dispensed with? Cyprian slurs this (Zp. Ixiv. δ). 
He points out that adults must have faith, which 
includes repentance, and that infants have no sins 
of their own to repent of; but he is silent about 
infants’ lack of faith, Those who maintain that the 
infantine state is a substitute for faith and repent- 
ance, must remember that faith and repentance are 
the eonditions given in Scripture, and that the 
infantine state is not mentioned as an equivalent. 
Τὸ is probable that all that is said in Seripture about 
baptism refers to the baptism of adults. Until 
there were many Christian parents to whom 
children were born, the question of baptizing 
infants would be exeeptional; and perhaps evan- ¢ 
eelists used their own discretion ; for infant baptism’ * 
is, at any rate, nowhere forbidden in Scripture. 

(6) The Afinister in baptism is not determined ; 
and lay baptism is in much the same position as 
infant baptism. It can be neither proved nor 
disproved from Scripture. The commission to 
baptize was given in the first instance to the 
Eleven (Mt 28%), but we are not sure that no 

‘others were present. Moreover, it is in virtue of 
Christ’s presence (‘Lo, I am with you alway’) 
that they have the right to baptize; and this 


baptism is in itself an argument in favour of infant | presence cannot be confined to the apostles. We 
baptism, although no baptism of an infant is ex- τα not told who baptized the three thousand at 
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Pentecost; and tlie apostles, if they baptized any, 
can hardly have baptized them all. Apparently, 
Ananias baptized St. Paul, but this is not clear 
(Ae 22)5), He was ‘a certain disciple’ (9), and 
‘a devout man according to the law’ (22%), and 
presumably a layman. Petercommanded Cornelius 
and his company to be baptized (103); and we 
assume that it was done by the brethren from 
Joppa, who are not said to be presbyters or deacons. 
From the silence of Seripture respecting the minister 
on these and other occasions, we may infer that an 
ordained minister is not essential. 

(εἰ) The Rite is nowhere described in detail; but 
the element was always water, and the mode of 
using it was commonly immersion. The symbolisin 
of the ordinance required this. It was an act of 
purification; and lience the need of water. A 
death to sin was expressed by the plunge beneath 
the water, and a rising again to a life of righteous- 
ness by the return to light and air; and hence the 
appropriateness of immersion. Water is mentioned 
in Ac 838 10%, Eph 5°86, He 1033; and there is uo 
mention of any other element. Immersion is im- 
plied in Ro G*and Col 2%. But immersion was a 
desirable symbol rather than an essential. In the 
prison at Philippi it can hardly have been possible ; 
and it isnot very probable in the house of Cornelius. 
Wherever large numbers of both sexes were baptized, 
the difficulty of total immersion in each case must 
have been great. And if immersion better ex- 
cn the cleansing of the whole man, pouring 
etter expresses the outpouring of the Spirit, whose 
operation is not dependent upon the amount of 
water, nor upon the manner of its application. 
Comp. Cyprian, Zp. xix. 19, 

As to the form of words used in baptizing, 
what has been said above may almost suffice. If 
from the first there was only one form, that form 
was Trinitarian; from the 2nd century it was 
certainly the only form. Justin’s evidence (Aol. 
i. 61) has been quoted, and Tertullian deseribes 
the practice in his day: nee semel, sed ter, ad 
singuia nomina ὧν personas singulas tinguimur 
(Adv. Prax. xxvi.).* Wherever St. Matthew’s 
Gospel was reccived the Trinitarian formula would 
become obligatory ; and that carries us back long 
before Justin Martyr. But it is possible that for a 
time the form of words varied. 

The ‘anointing’ (2 Co 17, 1 Jn 2”) probably 
refers to baptism; but to anointing with the Spirit, 
not with oil. Yet unction at baptism is as old as 
Tertullian (De Lapét. vii.). The ‘sealing’ (2 Co 
123, Eph 113 4%) also may refer to baptism, but not 
to signing with the cross: ἡ σφραγὶς οὖν τὸ ὕδωρ 
ἐστιν (Hermas, Sim. ix. 16.4). Whether ‘the good 
confession in the sight of many witnesses’ (1 Ti 61”) 
refers to a profession of faith at Timothy’s baptism 
(Ewald, Hausrath, Pfleiderer), is uncertain; the 
many witnesses point rather to ordination (Holtz- 
mann). ‘That the difficult passage 1 P 551: refers 
to the answers or pledges made by the candidates 
at baptism, is very doubtful. 

V. THE DoctringE or CHRISTIAN BAPTISM.— 
Scripture teaches that τοὶ ae rightly adminis- 
tered to those who are qualified by repentanee and 
faith to receive it, has various benciicia] results. 
These are closely connected, either as cause and 
effect, or as joint effects, or as diferent aspects of 
the same fact. But they are capable of analysis 
and of separate treatment. They are mainly (1) 
Regeneration or New Birth, (2) Divine Affiliation, 
(3) Cleansing from Sin, (4) Admission to the 
Church, (5) Unicn with Christ, (6) Gift of the 
Spirit, (7) Salvation. 


* In the Eastern Churches trine immersion s regarded as the 
only valid form of baptistas and the Catechism explains that 
‘this trine immersion is a figure of the three days' burial of our 
Saviour, and of His resurrection’ (Moschake, p. 42). 


(1) Christ Himself said, ‘Exeept a man be dorn 
anew (γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν), he cannot see the kingdom 
of God’; and He explained this as meaning, 
‘Except a man be born of water and the Spirit’ 
(Jn 3*°), which until Calvin’s day had universally 
been interpreted as referring to baptism. The 
metaphor was not new. Jews spoke of the admis- 
sion of proselytes to Israel as a ‘new birth.’ ‘ Art 
thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest not 
these things?’ (Jn 3"), perhaps refers to this com- 
mon use of the phrase. But in any case ‘water 
and Spirit’ refer to the outward sign and inward 
gift at baptism as effecting a uew birth. ‘This is 
conhirnied bySt. Panl’s ‘daver of regeneration (λουτρὸν 
παλιγγενεσία5) and renewing of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Tit 3°), which: also was universally understood as 
meaning baptism. And baptism is called ‘ washing 
of regeneration,’ not merely because it symbolizes it, 
or pledges a man to it, but also, and chietly, because 
it effects it (Holtzmann, Huther, PHleiderer, Weiss). 

(2) This new birth brings us into a new relation- 
ship to God: the baptized are made His children 
or sons. ‘ Kor ye are all sons of God, through faith 
in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as were 
baptized into Christ did put on Christ’ (Gal 3° 2), 
‘To them gave he the right to become children 
of God’ (Jn 113; comp. 1 Jn 4%). That being 
‘begotten of God’ (1 Jn 3° 47 5* 18), or becoming a 
‘child of God’ (1 Jn 34> 10. 5°), or a ‘son of God’ 
(Ro 8% Gal 3°), is synonymous with being 
‘born anew,’ need not be doubted. The tirst birth 
is of man; the second or new birth is of God. So 
that it makes little matter whether we translate 
ἄνωθεν (Jn 3°) ‘anew’ with Justin (Apo. i. 61) and 
the Lat. and Eth. VSS, or ‘from above’ with 
Origen and most of the Greck Fathers. A new 
birth is a birth from above, and vice versd, And 
the passages in which these cxpressions oceur 
show that regeneration or being begotten by God 
does not mean merely a new capacity for change in 
the direction of goodness, but an actual change. 
The legal washings were actual external purilica- 
tions. Baptism is actual internal purification. 

(3) John’s baptism was ‘wnto remission of sins,’ 
eis ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν (Mk 13, Lk 3%) Christian 
baptism is not only this (Ac 2°, Lk 2447, where εἰς 
and not καέ is the better reading), but it eonfers 
renssion of sins. Ananias says to Saul: ‘ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins’ (Ac 
2216: comp. 10 13%, He 10”) St. Paul, after 
glancing at the sinful past of the Corinthians in the 
days of their heathenism, continues: ‘ But ye were 
washed, but ye were sanctified,’ ete. (1 Co 61). 
And the same is said of all Christians; for ‘ Christ 
loved the Church, and gave himself up for it; that 
he might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word’ (Epli 5-26), 

(4) That baptism involved admission to the 
Church hardly needs to be more than stated. It 
was an instrument for this very purpose, analogous 
to cireumeision. The recipient of baptism, like the 
recipient of circumeision, is admitted to a new 
external covenant and new spiritual privileges, and 
is thereby pledged to new duties. ‘To say that a 
person is baptized, is to say that he has been 
admitted to the Christian communion. ‘They thea 
that received his word were baptized: and theze 
were added unto them in that day about thres 
thousand souls’ (Ac 2%; comp. 1 Co 12). 

(5) As the Church is the body of Christ (Col 1:8), 
to be admitted to the Church is to be wneted with 
Christ, and to become one of His members (1 Co 
127), ‘Wor as many of you as were baptized inte 
Christ did put on Christ’ (Gal 3°’); and Christians’ 
‘bodies are members of Christ’ (1 Co 6; comp. 
Eph 4-15), This is not only true in general, but 
in a special way baptism makes us partakers in the 


| death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. ‘We 
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who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into his death. We were buried therefore with 
him through baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead ... so we also 
might walk in newness of life’ (Ro 6*4; comp. 
Col 912. 29 31). This great change is always spoken 
of as past, not as continuing (Ro 08:18. 25. ge 
ete.). The reference is to some definite occasion 
when it toolx place. 

(6) That Christian baptism confers the gift of the 
Spirit, whereas John’s baptism did not, was one of 
the most marked points of difference between them 
(Mt 34, Mk 18, Lk 816. Jn 1%, Ac 19°). ‘In one 
Spirit were we all baptized into one body... and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit’ (1 Co 12"). 
And hence not only is the whole Church ‘a habita- 
tion of God in the Spirit’ (Eph 2°; comp. 2 Co 
65, 1 P 2°), but each individual Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6" 3"). And ‘the 
Spirit himself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are children of God: and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ’ (Ro 81-1"), 

(7) This involves one more result. Those who 
are ‘joint heirs with Christ’ have a pledge that 
they will one day enter into that inheritance which 
He now enjoys. It has various names. It is 
salvation. ‘He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved’ ([Mk] 16%). Those who were 
added to the Church were ‘those that were being 
saved’ (Ac 2; comp. 16%, 1 P 14 3%), It is 
the kingdom of God. ‘Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God’ (Jn 3°). It is cternal life. 
After speaking to Nicodemus of the necessity of 
being born anew of the Spirit, Christ says that God 
has sent Him into the world,. ‘that whosoever be- 
lieveth on hini should not perish, but have eternal 
life’ (34-""), By baptism we are grafted into Him 
who is the life (14%), and he that hath the Son hath 
the life (1 Jn 5"). Those Jews who refused to be 
admitted into the Chureh ‘judged themselves 
unworthy of eternal life’ (Ac 13"). In writing 
to Titus, St. Paul sunis up several of these aspects 
of baptism (85). 

These are the chief effects when valid baptism 
has been administered to those who are duly 
qualified by repentance and faith to receive it. 
But what is the result when these two sets of con- 
ditions are separated? There is the case of those 
who are qualified, but are not baptized. And there 
is the case of those who are baptized, but are not 


qualified. Simon Maeus is an example of the 
latter. In Seripture there is no certain instance of 


the former, nor any express statement respecting 
such. Gut the solution afterwards reached throws 
light on scriptural language, and may be briefly 
mentioned here. 

It was universally held that a catechumen who 
was martyred before baptism was a member of 
Christ. His ‘baptism of blood’ supplied the de- 
ficiency. But a catechumen who was willing to 


suffer tor the faith, and yet died without martyrdom | 


or baptism, seemed to be equally a member of Christ; 
as Ambrose contends (De obitu Valent. Consol. 52; 
Migne, xvi. 1875). This led to a general concession 
that the faithful unbaptized may possess the sub- 
stance of regencration before baptism; and this 
involved a modification of the doctrine as to the 
actual effect of baptism upon the faithful recipient. 
As early as Tertullian we find the admission: 
Lavacrum tllud est obsignatio fide; que fides a 
penitentie fide incipitur et commendatur. Non 
ideo abluinvur ut delinguere desinamus, quoniam jam 
corde loti sumus (De Pen. vi.). Baptism is a seal 
(σφραγίς, signaculuwm). The metaphor was used of 
circumcision (Ro 4"), and was very early trans- 
ferred to baptism (72 Co 155, ? Rev 9%): see reff. 
in Suicer, s.v.. and in Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. ii. 
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296. A seal males a document formally com. 
plete; but the document may be binding without 
it. And if before baptism yam corde loti sumus, 
what is this but regeneration? Nevertheless, to 
regard baptism as a mere form which may be 
neglected with impunity would be arrogant dis- 
obedience, like the first attitude of Naaman towards 
Elisha; and such disobedience would be evidence 
that the inward justification had not taken place. 
An unbaptized believer is like a testator who has 
made a will but has not signed it. He may die 
without signing it. If itis clear that he had full 
intention of signing, and was merely waiting for 
suitable witnesses, the will may be accepted as a 
valid expression of his wishes. But if he has post- 
poned the signature indefinitely, the presumption 
is that he was not decided as to his intentions. It 
is the contempt of baptism when it may be had, 
not the lack of it when it may not, that is 
perilous. 

The case of Simon Magus is very different. 
was baptized without repentance and faith. Was 
that a mere empty form? By no means. He was 
admitted to the Christian body, and received the 
baptismal character. The technical name for such 
a person was /ictus, 1.6. one who received baptism 
unworthily. And it was held from the first that 
God always docs His part in the baptismal contract, 
whether the baptized can avail himself of it or no. 
The grace which the Fictus, through unworthiness, 
could not receive at the time of baptism, was 
always ready for him when repentance and faith 
made him worthy. Hehad ceased to be a heathen, 
and had reccived a Christian title, which could be 
made good by change of heart. This doctrine 
follows of necessity from the doctrine that baptism 
is generally necessary, and yet may not be repeated. 
Otherwise, the case of the unworthy recipient would 
be hopeless. His first baptism would be without 
effect; and he may not have a second. But it is 
because his baptism has done all that is required, 
if only he makes himself capable of profiting by it, 
that he may not have it repeated. Simon is ex- 
horted to repent, not with a view to a second 
baptism, but to the forgiveness which would have 
been his had his baptisin been worthily received, 
and which may still be won (Ac 8”). When 
whole tribes were baptized at once, baptism with- 
out the necessary repentance and faith must have 
beencommon. But this defect was not irreparable ; 
and meanwhile the baptized had a title to spiritual 
blessings which could be appropriated by change of 
heart. 

Mutatis mutandis the same principle may hold 
respecting the baptism of infants. At baptism the 
infant receives remission of the guilt of original sin, 
admission to the Christian comniunity, and a title 
to heavenly gifts to be appropriated afterwards. 
scriptural doctrine refers to the baptism of adults 
who are qualified by repentance and faith. The 
application of that doctrine to infants is an un- 
certain inference; and we must be cautious in 
drawing it. Caution is also required in estimating 
the statements of Christian writers of the first three 
centuries respecting baptismal regeneration. We 
must consider two points especially. (1) Is the 
writer speaking of the baptism of adults or of that 
of infants? With us, if nothing is said to the con- 
trary, baptism commonly means infant baptism. 
Early Christian writers would almost always have 
the baptism of adults in their minds. (2) In what 
sense does he use the word ‘regeneration’? Some- 


He 


| times it is a mere synonym. for the fact of baptism. 
In Scripture every Christian is hypothetically a 


saint: and so every baptized person is hypothetic- 
ally regenerate. It is assumed that the baptism 
has been in all respects complete. In this sense, to 


call an infant ‘regenerate’ may mean no more than 
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that it has been baptized, and may be no evidence 
of the writer’s convictions as to the immediate 
effect of baptism on infants. 


LITERATURE.—F'or the abundant literature on baptism, see 
Smith, DL i, 354, and Diet. of Chr. Ant. i. 172; Schatl-Herzog, 
Encycl.3 i. 198, 209; Herzog, RE? xv. 251. The following may 
be seleeted. For the subjeet in general, the articles on baptism 
in Smith, DB and Diet. of Chr. Ant. For patristic eomments 
ou Scripture, Suicer, s.v.,and Pusey, Seriptural Views of Baptism, 
being Tracts for the Times, 67, 68, 69; for Cyprian in particular, 
the index in Hartel, ii. 375-377; and for Augustine, the index 
in Migne, xlyi. 102-111. For the philosophieal argument, Mozley, 
Review ofthe Baptismal Controversy. For the archeology, Martene, 
De Ant. Eccles. Ritibus; Goar, Nuchologion Grecorum; Augusti, 
Denkunirdigketten aus. d. Christ. Archdclogie, vii. ; Kraus, leal- 
Eneykl. ας Christ. Alterth. ti.; Holling, Dus Sacrament ἃ. Taufe. 
Bingham is somewhat disappointing, but later editions supply 
certain defects. For picturesque deseription, Stanley, Christian 
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BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD.—The expression 
οἱ βαπτιζόμενοι ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν, ‘those who are 
baptized for the dead,’ has from early times been 
a perplexity to expositors, and with our present 
knowledge it is impossible to do more than 
determine the direction in which a correct solution 
may be found. It is possible to show what 
kind of interpretation the language of 1 Co 15” 
requires; and, when this is done, other kinds of 
interpretation are excluded as impossible. 


The interpretations are very numerous. Horsley 


(see below) has collected thirty-six, and it would | 


perhaps be possible to add to the number. It is 
well that such collections should be made for 
reference, but it is not necessary to multiply them. 
The thirty-six are classified under three heads: 
four explain the text by a reference to legal 
purifications ; three of metaphorical baptism, ¢.g. 
being baptized in calamity ; twenty-nine of sacra- 
nmicntal baptism. A more simple and useful 
classification is that into those which explain of 
βαπτιζόμενοι ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν as referring to ordinary 
Christian baptism, and those which make it refer 
to something abnormal. 

1. The ablest exposition of the first kind of 
explanation in its best form is probably that of 
T. S. Evans in the Speaker’s Commentary (iii. pp. 
372, 373). He contends that the view of the Greek 
expositors is unquestionably right, and that ὑπὲρ 
τῶν νεκρῶν means, ‘ with an interest ὧν the resurree- 
tion of the dead,’ i.c. ‘in expectation of the 
resurrection.” The objections to this kind of 
interpretation are three. (1) of βαπτ. ὑπὲρ τ. ν. 
see to be a special class, and not all Christians 
in general. (2) There is no instance in NT, if 
anywhere at all, of this use of ὑπέρ. (3) The 
ellipse of τῆς ἀναστάσεως isvery violent. IfSt. Paul 
had wanted to abbreviate τῆς ἀναστάσεως τῶν 
νεκρῶν, he would have omitted τῶν νεκρῶν, which is 
superfluous, rather than τῆς ἀναστάσεως, which is 
vital. 

2. The reference is clearly to something abnor- 
mal. There was some baptismal rite known to the 
Corinthians which would be meaningless without 
a belief in the resurrection. The passage does not 
imply that St. Paul approves of this abnormal] rite, 
but simply that it exists and implies the doctrine 
of the resurrection. And here all certainty ends. 
We eannot determine what this rite was. The 

ractice of vicarious baptism, i.e. of baptizing 
iving proxies in place of those who had died 
unbaptized, unquestionably existed in some 
quarters in Tertullian’s time (De /tesur. 483 Addy. 
Marcion, v. 10), but probably only among heretics. 
And the practice may easily have grown oul of an 
ignorant ‘wresting’ of this ‘hard to be understood ’ 
(2 P 516) saying of St. Paul. We have no know- 
ledge that this vicarious baptism was practised by 
any religions body in St. Paul’s day. 

LitveRaturE.—For collections of interpretations and for the 
literature of the subject, see an article on Necrobaptism, by 


| 
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Rev. J. W. Horsley, in the Newbery House Magazine for June 
1889; the notes in Meyer, Alford, Stanley, and Wordsworth ; 
Suicer, Thesaurus, 640, A. PLUMMER. 


BAPTIST.—See JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


BAR.—The Aram. word for ‘son’; in Arai. 
parts of Ezr and Dn constantly; four times in 
Heb. (Pr 31? ἐν, Ps 2 [if text correct]). It is used, 
especially in NT times, as the first component part 
of several names of persons, as Barabbas, Bar- 
jesus, Bar-jonah, Barmabas, Barsabbas, Barthol- 
omecw, Bartimseus,—which see in their places. 


J. H. THAYER. 

BARABBAS.—The Greek form of the name 
Βαραββᾶς represents the Aramaie Bar - abba= 
‘son of the teacher’ or ‘of the master.’ The name 
is not rare in the Talm. (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on 
Mt 2745), and one instance indicates that Abba 
may sometimes have been a proper name. Renan 
(Vie de Jésus, p. 406) prefers Bar-rabban (the 
form preserved in the Harclean Syr.), which would 
mean ‘son of a Rabbi.’ Soalso Ewald. All four 
evangelists mention Barabbas as the eriminal 
whom the hierarchy urged the multitude to 
demand in preference to Jesus Christ, whom Pilate 
offered to release in honour of the Passover. We 
are told that Barabbas was ‘a notable prisoner’ 
(Mt 2715), ‘who for a certain insurrection made 
in the city, and for murder’ (Lk 231), ‘was lying 
bound with them that had made insurrection’ 
(Mk 157), and that he was a ‘robber’ or brigand 
(Jn 189. He may have been connected with the 
two ‘robbers’ who were crucified with Jesus; but 
we cannot be sure that the στασιασταί of Mk 15’ 
include the two robbers. The ordots, or ‘insur- 
rection,’ in which Barabbas took part was perhaps 
a looting of houses rather than a popular up- 
rising. 

The name ‘Jesus’ before that of Barabbas in 
Mt 27}*27 is an interesting reading found in a few 
cursives, in the Armenian Version, and in some 
copies of the Jerusalem deca With this insertion 
Pilate’s question runs thus: ‘Whom will ye that 
1 release unto you? Jesus LBarabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ?’ This reading was known 
to Origen; and he does not condemn it, although 
he thinks that the many MSS which omit tlie 
‘Jesus’ are probably right. Ewald (Life of Christ, 
p. 241), Renan (Vie de Jésus, p. 406), Trench 
(Studies in the Gospels, p. 296), and others defend 
the reading; and Meyer conjectures that the 
common name suggested the substitution of one 


| Jesus for another. 


But the reading is rejected by 
all the best critics. It would be amazing that the 
true reading should be lost from all uncials, nearly 
all cursives, and all the more ancient versions. 
The words of Jerome, ad loc., do not necessarily 
imply that ‘Jesus Barabbas’ was the reading in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. He says: 
Iste ἂν evangelio quod seribitur juxta Hebreos hhus 
magistri eorum wterpretatur; which may mean 
that this document contained the words, ‘ Barabbas, 
which being interpreted is, Son of their Jlaster.’ 
But if the Gospel according to the Hebrews had 
‘Jesus, Son of their Master’ for ‘Jesus Barabbas,’ 
then this may be the source from which the name 
‘Jesus’ gotinto some copiesofSt. Matthew. 1f the 
name was not in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, then we may adopt Tregelles’ conjecture, 
that the interpolation arose first in v.™ through 
accidental repetition of the last two letters of 
ἡμῖν, the second IN being afterwards interpreted 
as an abbreviation of Ἰησοῦν. The copies known 
to Origen seem to have liad the ᾿Ιησοῦν in v."" only. 
That Baralbas had this name, and that the evan- 
gelists missed the startling coincidence, 18 not 
probable. A, PLUMMER. 
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BARACHEL (5xy212 ‘he whom God blesses’).— 
Only in Job 32%°, The father of Elihu, described 
as ‘the Buzite,’ probably a descendant of Buz, 
second son of Mileah and Nahor, Gn 227. See 
Buz. W. T. DAVISON. 


BARAK (pia, Βαράκ, ‘lightning-flash.’ The name 
is found in Punic, Barcas, surname of Hamilcar ; 
Sabasan, opia; Palmyrene, pra; de Vogiid, Syrie 
Centrate, Ixxvi, 2; Ledrain, Dict. des Noms Propres 
Palmyr. 1887, s.v.), son of Abinoam ; his history 
is recorded in Jg4and 5. He was summoned by 
Deborah to be her ally in the struggle against the 
Canaanites. He dwelt in Kedesh-naphtali (Jg 45), 
and was probably a member of the tribe of Issachar 
(5). Hence he belonged to the district which had 
suffered most at the hands of the Canaanites: 
perhaps he had been actually their prisoner.* He 
receives from Deborah the plan of the campaign; he 
is to move his troops, 10,000 men of Naphtali and 
Zebulun, in the direction of Mt. Tabor, while she 
undertakes to attract Sisera’s army towards the 
same place, and promises to deliver Sisera himself 
into his hands (47). The writer does not regard 
B.’s urgent request that Deborah should go with 
him as worthy of blame; nor is it necessary to 
interpret the prophetess’ announcement that the 
honour of the expedition will not be his but a 
woman’s, as a punishment for his hesitation (see 
Moore, Judges, p. 117). B. collects his forces at 
Kedesh, moves to Tabor, and opens the engage- 
ment by a rush down the mountain (4212-45) of, 
515); the battle is fought out at the foot. In ch. 5, 
on the other hand, the battle tales place along the 
right bank of the Kishon (vv.4-"). The Canaanites 
routed, 19. pursues them to Harosheth, and then 
follows Sisera on foot, and comes up to the tent of 
Jael to find him lying dead, with a tent-peg 
through his temples. According to 5!, B. joined 
Deborah in singing the Ode of Triumph in ch. 5. 

In 18 12" the LXX, Pesh., and many moderns 
read Barak for Bedan. B. thus becomes a repre- 
sentative leader along with Jerubbaal, Jephthah, 
and Samson (2). This agrees with the impression 
as to B.’s position which we gain from Jg 5. 

G. A. COOKE. 

BARBARIAN.—St. Paul (1 Co 141), wishing to 
emphasize the fact that the tongues with which 
those possessed of the Holy Ghost spoke were not 
any intelligible forms of speech, and that hence 
they required an interpreter also inspired, says, ‘ If 
then I know not the meaning of the voice, J shall 
be to him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh will be a barbarian unto me.’ Here he 
uses the word in its proper sense as one who spoke 
unintelligibly. So Homer, in whom the word first 
occurs, speaks of the Kapes βαρβαρόφωνοι (Il. ii. 867), 
the Carians who spoke in a strange tongue. Since 
the word Barbarh means in the earliest Arm, the 
language of a race or people, Homer may have 
meant the Carians who spoke a barbarh, that 
having been the Carian word for their national 
language. However this be, the word Barbarian 
means all through Gr. literature a man who did 
not speak Greek, especially the Medes, Persians, 
and Orientals generally. The Romans or Latins 
were called Barbarians by the Greeks even to the 
latest days of the Byzantine Empire, and at first 
even called their own tongue Barbarian; though 
from the Augustan age onward they excepted 
their own tongue. In the same way Philo, a 
Hellenized Jew, calls his native Heb. a barbarian 
tongue, and states (Vita Mosts, § 5, vol. ii. p. 188) 
that the Law was translated from Chaldaic into 


Greek because it was toc valuable a treasure to be | 


| here into conflict. 
* Many translate 512 ‘lead captive thy captors,’ pointing ya | 


for 9:29. 


enjoyed by only the Barbaric half of the human 
race. 

In Col 3" St. Paul speaks of ‘Greek and Jew,... 
barbarian, Scythian.’ Yet the Scythians were 
typical barbarians. But the context proves that 
St. Paul is not here aiming at a scientific division 
of the human race. Elsewhere (6.0. Ro 114) he 
adopts the current phraseology; ‘I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians,’ where the 
later phrase (v.'®), ‘to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek,’ proves that, like Philo, St. Paul con- 
ventionally called his own countrymen barbarians, 
The barbarous people in Malta (Ac 28?) were 
probably old Phcenician settlers, and the epithet 
only means that they were not a Greek-speaking 
population. i’, C, CONYBEARE. 


BARBER (38, Ezk 51 only).—Shaving the head 
is a very common custom in Eastern countries. In 
India, many of the religious sects are distinguished 
by the manner in which the head is shaved. Some 
leave a tuft of hair on the crown of the head, 
others a tuft above each ear. In Syria, old men 
frequently have the whole head shaved and allow 
the beard to grow. Young men shave the cheeks 
and the chin, and cut the hair of the head short. 
The upper lip is never shaved except in 8S. India, 
where it is done as a sign of mourning. Absence 
of the moustache is looked upon, in Syria, as a sign 
of the want of virility. The barber phes his trade 
in any convenient place—by the roadside, or in the 
courtyard of a khan. The ground serves as a seat 
both for the operator and the person operated on; 
a tin or copper basin holds the water required ; 
and the hands of the patient, passed over the head 
or the chin, tell him whether the work has been 
done satisfactorily or not. The barber also 
eradicates superfluous hairs from the nose, ears, 
and other parts of the body; removes accumula- 
tions of wax from the ears; and performs the 
operations of tootl-extraction and blood-letting. 

W. CARSLAW. 

BARGHUS (B Bayots, A Bapyote, AV Charchus, 
1 Es 5) =BARKos, Ezr 2°, Neh 7°. The AV form 
is taken from the Aldine ed. (Xapxovs). 


BARIAH (noma ‘ fleeing’).—A son of Shemaiah 
(1 Ch 3”). See GENEALOGY. 


BARJESUS (Βαριησοῦς), a man deseribed in Ac 13° 
as ‘magian, prophet of lies, Jew,’ whom Paul and 
Barnabas, feavellinng in Cyprus, found in the trai 
of the proconsul Sergius Paulus, as one of the 
amit or comites who always accompanied a Rom. 
governor. In Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 2 we find a similar 
case: Simon, ‘a Jew, by birth a Cypriot, and _pre- 
tending to be a magian’ (observe the striking, 
though not exact, similarity of the triplet), was one 
of the ‘friends’ of Felix, the procurator of Judea, 
and was used by him to seduce Drusilla from her 
husband Azizus, king of Emesa. Such men, prob- 
ably Bab. Jews, ‘skilled in the lore and uncanny 
arts ald strange powers of the Median priests’ 
(ef. Mt 27: 16) —not simply sorcerers and fortune- 
tellers, but ‘men of science,’ as they would now be 
called (being then beyond their age in acquaint- 
ance with the powers‘and processes of nature), and 
not mere isolated self-constituted pretenders, 
but representatives of an Oriental system and 
religion,—appear to have been numerous at that 
period, and to have exerted considcrable influence 
on the Rom. world. It was with a system, there- 
fore, rather than with a man, that the representa- 
tives of the system (‘the way’) of Christ, also 
struggling for influence in the Rom. empire, came 
The proconsul, ‘a man of 
practical ability’ (συνετός), interested, we may 


| suppose, in nature and philosophy, but, as συνετὸς, 


‘they oo 
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not to be thought of as under ascendency, enjoyed 
the society of this man. But, hearing that there 
were Just now two travelling teachers in Cyprus, 
and taking them to be of the class that went about 
giving denionstrations in rhetorie and moral philo- 
sophy, and sometimes ended by settling down as 
professors in the great universities, he invited, or 
‘commanded,’ their presence at his court. The 
exposition of Christianity then given by Paul and 
Barnabas clearly produced upon Sergius Paulus a 
considerable impression; for Barjesus found it 
necessary to oppose them openly, and divert the 
proconsul from the faith by ‘ perverting the ways 
of the Lord,’ lest he should be supplanted in his 
position, his power and his gains; because (accord- 
ing to the apt and interesting expansion of the 
Codex Bez) the proconsul ‘was Vistenties with 
much pleasure to them.’ Then ‘Saul, who was also 
Paul,’—z.c. standing forth (for the first time in 
the narrative), suitably to the occasion, as a Rom. 
citizen named Paul,—faced the wonder-worker in 
& manner, so to say, after his own kind, yet sur- 
passing it, and wrought a wonder upon the worker 
himself, proving to the proconsul, already deeply 
impressed, that behind Paul stood a divine power. 
In ver. 8 the phrase ‘ Elymas, the magian, for so 
is his name translated,’ is somewhat perplexing. 
It eertainly looks, at the outset, as though Elymus 
(now first introduced as a second appellation of 
Barjesus) ought to be a tr. of that name; but this 
eannot be. /lynvwis—which is the Gr. form either 
of an Aram, word alima=strong, or, as is more 
probable, of an Arab. word ‘alim, wise (cf. the 
Arab. plural ulema, the order of the learned, and 
the ‘wise men’ and ‘wise women’ of our foll- 
lore)—is here more reasonably (though this solu- 
tion of the difficulty is not quite satisfactory) tr. 
by μάγος. Codex D (Bezie), with its Latin d, alone 
differs from other uncials, and reads "Erowuds, son of 
the ready, a reading strangely accepted by Kloster- 
mann, Blass, and Ramsay (to whose St. Paul the 
Traveller this article is under special obligation : 
see pp. 73if.). But neither will this doasasynonym 
for Larjesus, or for the Syr. Barshemd, son of the 
Name (i.e. Jesus), The origin of the variant 
‘Erowuds is a miystery ; perhaps it was itacisrn, οι 
=v. [ut the versional and patristie variants for 
Barjesus, sueh as Bariesouan (or -am), Bariesubam, 
and Barieu (maleficus, Jerome), appear to be due to 
a desire of copyists to avoid associating the name 
of Jesus with one whom St. Paul calls son of the 
devil. J. MASSIE. 


BARJONAH.—See BAR and PETER. 


BARKOS (oipta, cf. Bab. Barltsu).—Aneestor of 
certain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 
2°3, Neh 75= Barchus, 1 [85 5%), See GENEALOGY. 


BARLEY (mp se‘ordh, κριθή, hordewm).—Barley 
(Arab. sha%r) is a well-known grain, of which 
several varicties are cultivated, Fferdeum dis- 
tiehum, H. tetrustichum, and H. hexastichum, the 
wild originals of which are not known. One of 
the wild species of the genus Hordewm in Pal., 
however, approaches the eultivated species near 
cnough to make it possible that it may be the 
stock, or a partial reversion of cultivated barley to 
type. It is H. wthaburensc, Boiss (H. snontaneum, 
Koch), which grows abundantly in Galilee, in the 
region of Mer ‘Ayiin, and in places in the Syrian 
desert between Palmyra and Hamath. It differs 
from JT. distichwim by the smaller size of its spikes 
and grains, and the great length of its awns, which 
are sometimes a foot long. 

Barley is cultivated cverywhere in Palestine, 
principally as provender fur herses (1 K 4538) and 
asses, it takes the place of oats in Europe and 
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America, as the cut straw of barley and wheat 
takes the place of hay. It is also used among the 
poor for bread, as in ancient times (Jg 7%, 2 K 
4”, Jn 6°38, and cakes Ezk 415), It was mixed 
with other cheap grains for the same purpose 
(izk 4°). When any one wishes to express the 
extremity of his poverty, he will say, ‘I have not 
barley bread to eat.’ This fact illustrates several 
allusions to barley in Scripture. Barley meal was 
the jealousy offering (Nu 51); it is mentioned 
hy Ezekiel as the fee paid to false prophetesses 
by people who consulted them (Ezk 13"); it was 
the symbol of the poverty of Gideon’s family, 
and his own low estate in that family; by a 
‘barley cake’ Midian’s great host was to be over- 
thrown (Jg 7), 

The barley harvest begins in April in the depth of 
the Jordan Valley, and continues to be later as we 
aseend to the higher mountains, till, at an altitude 
of 6500 ft., it takes place in July and August. It 
was probably the time of the barley harvest when 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan (Jos 3%). It is 
earlier than the wheat harvest (Ex 95.385). The 
barley harvest was a recognised date (Ru 155, 25 
21° 10) varying, of course, with the altitude. Barley 
issown in Oct. and Nov. That whichis sownin the 
districts below the frost level continues to grow 
through the rainy season till the harvest. That 
which is sown on the high mountain levels springs 
up, the top dies under the snow, and then the 
biennial stalk springs up when the snow melts, and 
grows with great rapidity and vigour. Barley is 
not sown in the spring in Pal. and Syria. 

G. E. Post. 

BARLEY HARYEST.—See TIME. 


BARN. 


See AGRICULTURE. 


BARNABAS (Βαρνάβας, ayizrm3 ‘the son of ex- 
hortation’).—A name given by the disciples to 
Joseph, a Levite of Cyprus (Ac 4%). He is clearly 
to be distinguished from ‘ Joseph called Barsabbas’ 
(Ac 1"), though there is ancient authority for 
identifying him with one of the seventy disciples 
of our Lord (Euseb. H# i. 12; Clem, Alex. J/ise. 
ii. 20). When we first hear of B., it is as selling a 
field,—for the old Mosaic enactments forbidding 
Levites to possess land (Nu 18%, Dt 10°) had 
long since fallen into abeyance (see Jer 32’),—and 
laying the price at the apostles’ feet (Ac 450. %), 
The general esteem in which he was held is proved 
by the influence which he exerted in commending 
the young convert Saul to the apostles at Jerus. 
(Ae 9%), The way in which the two are introduced 
inclines one to the belief that B. and Saul must have 
met before—a belief which is rendered the more 
probable by the near proximity of Cyprus to Tarsus, 
and the natural wish of B. as a Hellenist to visit 
the university there. In any case, 15. seems from 
the first to have formed a high idea of Saul’s 
ability and energy; for when despatched to Antioch 
on a delicate mission, he had no sooner discovered 
the growing capabilities of the work there than he 
‘went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul’; and when 
he had brought lim to Antioch, ‘for a whole year 
they were gathered together with the Church, and 
taught much people’ (Ac 11%: *6, A.p. 43). * Thus, 
twice over, did B. save Saul for the work of Chris- 
tianity’ (Farrar). A practical proof of the success 
of their joint labours was atforded by the relief 
which the Church at Antioch despatched by their 
hands to the elders at Jerus. on the prophetic 
intimation of a coming famine (Ac 11°77), On 
their return to Antioch the two friends were, at 
the bidding of the Holy Ghost, solemnly separated 
and ordained for the work of the Church (Ac 1955}; 
and from this time, though not of the number 


lof the twelve, they enjoyed the title of apostle 
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(Ac14*4, On the significance of the title, see Light- 
foot, Gal. 92 ff. and art. APOSTLE). Accordingly, B. 
accompanied Saul (or, ashe was now to be known, 
Paul) on his first missionary journey, visiting first 
of all his native Cyprus (A.D. 45). Later at Lystra, 
pane from his tall and venerable appearance, 
16 was identified with Jupiter, while Paul, as the 
chief speaker, passed for Mereury (Ac 14”). The 
journey ended, as it had begun, at Antioch, and 
from this city B. once more accompanied Paul and 
certain other brethren to Jerus. to consult with 
the apostles and elders regarding the necessity of 
circuincision for Gentile converts (Ac 154%). It 
is remarkable that in this narrative B. is mentioned 
before Paul (v.*), contrary to the usual order of 
the names since Ac 13* (cf. however Ac 14%). 
He may perhaps have spoken first as the better- 
known of the two, and also as the one to whom the 
judaizing section of the assembly would take less 
exception. After the conference the two apostles 
returned to their old task of teaching and preach- 
ing in Antioch (Ac 15”), and in A.D. 49 planned 
a second missionary journey to revisit the scenes 
of their former labours (Ac 15%). But they were 
unable to agree upon taking with them John 
Mark, who had formerly deserted them, and the 
contention was so sharp ‘that they parted asunder 
one from the other.’ 1b. took Mark, who was his 
cousin, and sailed to Cyprus; while Paul chose 
Silas, and journeyed through Syria and Cilicia. 
From the ἰδοῦ of Paul’s being specially ‘com- 
mended by the brethren to the grace of God,’ it 
would seem as if the general feeling of the Church 
were on his side rather than on the side of Bar- 
nabas. JB. is not again mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles; but from the respect and sympathy 
with which St. Paul subsequently refers to him in 
his Epp. (1 Co 9°, Gal 2 ‘even Barnabas,’ Col 4), 
we are entitled te infer that though they did not 
again actually work together, the old friendship 
was not forgotten. There is no hist. ground for 
identifying b., as some are inclined to do, with ‘ the 
brother’ whom St. Paul sent on a mission to the 
Corinthians (2 Co 818). but from 1 Co 9° we learn 
that B., like Paul, earned his livelihood by the 
work of his hands, while Col 410 has been taken 
as proving that by this time (about A.D. 63) B. 
must have been dead, else Mark would not have 
rejoined Paul (cf. 2 Ti 44,1 Ῥ 513). For an account 
of B.’s further labours and death we are dependent 
upon untrustworthy tradition. 

It is interesting, however, to notice that the 
authorship of the Ep. to the Hebrews is attributed 
to B. by Tertullian (see HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO), 
while there is still extant an Epistle of B. which, 
acc. to external evidence, is the work of this B., 
but on internal grounds this conclusion is now 
generally disputed. (See the arguments briefly 
stated in Hefele, Patrum Apostolicorum Opcra, 
p. 1x ἢν, and more fully in the same writer’s Das 
Sendschreiben des Apostels Barnabas aufs neue 
untersucht, tibersctzt, und erkladrt, Tiib. 1840. Cf. 
also Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers.) 

G. MILLIGAN. 

BARODIS (Bapwoeis), 1 Es 5%4.—There is no cor- 
responding name in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


BARRENNESS.—As parental authority was the 
germ and mould of ee social life, it fol- 
lowed that to be without offspring was to exist in 
name only. Ὁ have had children and to have lost 
them was the strongest possible claini upon sym- 
pathy. With Jacob it was the crown of sorrow 
(Gn 42% 43%). It was this desolation in its most 
distressing form which the Lord .Jesus met in the 
funeral procession at Nain (Lk 7). 

But to be a wife without motherhood has always 
been regarded in the East not merely as a matter 


of regret, but as a reproach, a humiliation that 
might easily lead to divorce. It is a constant 
source of embarrassment, as the welfare of the 
children is a never-omitted subject of inquiry in 
Oriental salutation. Courtesy sometimes gives 
the dignity of fatherhood, the name Abu-Abdullah 
(father-of-Abdullah) to a man advancing in years 
without children to bear his name. Sarah’s sad 
laughter of despair (Gn 18'*), Hannah’s silent 
pleading (18 17°), Rachel’s passionate alternative 
of children or death (Gn 30!),—all this and such-like 
wretchedness of spirit may be found familiarly 
repeated in the homes of modern Syria (see CHIL- 
DREN). The fruitfulness or sterility of land are, 
much in the sanie way, regarded as bringing satis- 
faction or disappointment to man, and as imply- 
ing the blessing or curse of God (Dt 7.13, Ps 107), 
G. M. MACKIE. 

BARSABBAS.— See JOSEPH BARSABBAS and 

JUDAS BARSABBAS. 


BARTAGUS (Bdpraxos, Jos. Ῥαβεζάκης, Vulg. 
Bezaces, O.L Bazaces, Bezzachus).—The father of 
Apame, the concubine of Darius (1 Es 4). The 
epithet attaching to him, ‘the illustrious’ (ὁ 
θαυμαστός), was probably an official title. The 
name Bartacus (which appears as po in the Syriac) 
recalls that of Artachzas (’Apvaxalys), mentioned 
by Herod. (vii. 22. 117) asa person of high position 
in the Persian army of Xerxes. 

H. Sv. J. THACKERAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Bap@oropatos),—One of the 
apostles, according to the lists of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and Acts (14). Both by the early Church 
and in modern times Bartholomew has been gener- 
ally identified with Nathanael of the Fourth 
Gospel, although important authorities can be 
cited in opposition to this view. The strongest 
arguments in favour of the identification are—(1) 
that Bartholomew is never mentioned by St. John, 
nor Nathanael by the Synoptists; (2) that in the 
lists of the Synoptists, Bartholomew is coupled with 
Philip, which tallies with St. John’s statement 
that it was Philip that brought Nathanael to 
Jesus. Itis easy to understand how St. John, with 
his fondness for symbolism, should have preferred 
the name Nathanael (=God has given it) to the 
mere patronymic Bartholomew (=son of Talmai). 
Supposing the identity established, we know 
nothing of Nathanael Bar-T'almai further than is 
recorded in Jn ]*-*! 912 (see NATHANAEL). The 
traditions as to his preaching the gospel in India 
and his martyrdom are entitled to no credit. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

BARTIMAUS (Βαρτίμαιος, 2.e. the son of Timeeus, 
a name variously derived from the Gr. τιμαῖος, 
honourable ; or from the Arab. asamm, blind; or 
from Aram. ¢amya, unclean, polluted).—One of two 
blind beggars healed by our Lord at the gate of 
Jericho, and whose name alone is given, eon | 
from his having been the spokesman (Mk 10%», 
οἱ. Mt 207°, Lk 18%-*), St. Luke speaks of the 
healing as taking place as Jesus came nigh unto 
Jericho, while St. Matt. and St. Mark say that it 
was as He went out. Various explanations have 
been offered, as that one blind man was healed at 
the entrance to old Jericho, and the other, B., as 
Jesus left the new town which had sprung up 
at some little distance from it. Perhaps what 
actually happened was that B., begging at the gate 
of Jericho, was told that Jesus with His company 
had entered the city, and having heard of His 
power, sought out a blind companion, along with 
whom he intercepted Jesus as He left the city the 
next day, and then was healed (so substantially 
Bengel, Stier, Trench, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 
M‘Clellan). If this be so, we have fresh evidence of 


‘the persistence of purpose which throughout the 
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incident B. displayed ; while the strong faith which 

led him to address Jesus by His Messianic title, 

‘Thou Son of David,’ ought not to pass unnoticed. 
| G. MILLIGAN. 

BARUCH (31:3 ‘ blessed’), son of Neriah, was of a 
very illustrious family (Jos. Ant. X. ix. 1), his 
brother Seraiah being chief chamberlain (1732 52) 
to Zedekiah (Jer 51°). His chief honour, how- 
ever, lay in his being the devoted friend and 
secretary of the prophet Jeremiah. Hvery great 
soul has, in degree, its Gethsemane: and this 
event came to Daruch (Jer 45) while writing 
(LXX ἔγραφεν) at Jeremiah’s dictation a number 
of minatory prophecies against Jerusalem, which 
he was charged to read on a fast day in the courts 
of the temple (Jer 36!*). The stern words, 
‘Seekest thou preat things for thyself? Seek 
them not,’ braced the young nobleman to ‘drink 
the cup’—to face the wrathful multitude, and to 
read the prophecies of desolation and woe, which 
king Jehoiakim afterwards burned (Jer 36°), 
We next find Barueh (Jer 32) as witness to the 
purehase by Jeremiah of a field in Anathoth, at a 
time when the prophet was in prison and the 
Chald#ans had been for months besieging Jeru- 
salen. When the city fell during the following 
year, B.C. 586, Baruch resided with the prophet at 
Masphatha (Jos. Ané. X. ix. 1). But after the 
murder of Gedaliah by Ishmael, the people, afraid 
of the wrath of the Chaldeans, and imputing the 
advice of Jeremiah to remain in Judea (Jer 42) 
to the undue intluence of Barueh over him (Jer 43%), 
compelled both of them to go with them to Egypt 
(Jer 43*7). How long he resided in Egypt is 
uneertain. Jerome gives as the Heb. tradition 
that he and Jeremiah died there almost at onee 
(Comment. in Is. xxx. 6,7). Josephus implies that 
they were both taken to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
rezzar after he had eonquered Egypt, B.C. 583 (Ant. 
X.ix. 7). Another tradition states that he remained 
in Egypt till the death of Jeremiah, and then went 
to Babylon, where he died twelve years after the 
fall of Jerusalem (Hitzig on Nah 3°"). With 
strange disregard of chronology, Midrash rabba 
on Ca 5° speaks of Barnch as teacher of Ezra in 
B.C. 458, and thus as forming the link of connexion 
between the prophets and the scribes. 

J.T. MARSITALL. 

BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF.—The discovery 
of the long lost Apoealypse of Baruch is due to 
Cerlani. ‘This book has survived only in the Syr. 
version, of which Ceriani had the good fortune to 
discover a 6th cent. MS in the Milan Library. 
Of this MS he published a Latin tr. in 1866 (Jon. 
Sacr. 1. ii. 78-98), which Fritzsche reproduced 
with some changes in 1871 (Libri Apocryphi V.T. 
pp. 654-699). The Syr. text appeared in 187] 
(Mon. Sacr, VY. i. 113-180), and a photo-litho- 
graphical facsimile of the MS in 1883. A 
fragment of this book has long becn known to the 
world, viz. chs. Ixxvili.-lxxxvii., which constitute 
Baruch’s Epistle to the nine and a half tribes that 
had been carried away captive. This letter is to 
be found in the London and Paris Polyglots in Syr. 
with a Latin rendering ; in Syr. alone in Lagarde’s 
Tnbri V.T. Apnocryphi Syriace, 1861. The Latin tr. 
is also found in Fabricius’ Cod. Pseudepig. V.T., 
and the English in Whiston’s 4 uthentie Records. 

1. TUE SYRIAC VERSION IS DERIVED FROM THE 
GREEK.—That this is so is to be inferred on various 
crounds. First, this statement is actually made on 
the Syr. MS. In the next place, we find that Gr. 
words are oceasionally transliterated. Finally, 


some passages admit of explanation only on the | 
hypothesis that the wrong alternative meanings of 
certain Gr. words were followed by the translator. 

ii. THE GREEK VERSION WAS DERIVED FROM 
THE HEbrew.—Tor (1) the quotations from OT 
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agree in all cases but one with the Massoretic text 
against the LAX. (2) Unintelligible expressions 
in the Syriac can be explained and the text restored 
by retrans. into Hebrew. (3) Certain anomalies 
in the Syriae ean be accounted for as survivals 
of Heb. idiom. (4) Many paronomasiz discover 
themselves on retrans. into Hebrew. (This and 
all other questions affecting our Apoc. are fully 
dealt with in Charles’ Apoc. of Baruch, 1896.) 

iii, ANALYSIS OF THE Book.—The author, or 
rather authors, of this book write in the name of 
Baruch, the son of Neriah, for literary purposes. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and the time embraces the period immediately pre- 
ceding and subsequent to the capture of the city by 
the Chaldeans. Baruch speaks throughout in the 
first person. He begins by declaring that in the 
twenty-fifth year of Jecomiah, king of Judah, the 
word of the Lord came unto him. It is noteworthy 
that the book thus opens with a gross chronological 
error; for Jeconiah reigned in reality only three 
months, and had been already eleven years a captive 
in Babylon before the fall of Jerusalem. If we in- 
clude in our consideration the letter to the tribes in 
the Captivity, the book naturally falls into seven 
sections, divided in all but the last case by fasts, 
the fasts being of seven days in all instances save 
the first. This artificial division is due to the final 
editor of the book. The grounds for regarding the 
work as composite will be given later. 

The first section (1-5) opens with God’s eon- 
demnation of the wickedness of the kingdom of 
Judah, and the announcement of the coming de- 
struction of Jerusalem for a time and the captivity 
of its people. But Jeremiah and those who are 
like him are bidden to retire, first beeause ‘ their 
works are to the city as a firm pillar, and their 
prayers as a strong wall’ (2). Barueh thereupon 
asks what will be the future destinies of Israel, 
mankind, and the world. Will Israel no longer 
exist, mankind cease to be, and the world return 
to its primeval silence (83)? God replies that the 
city and people will be chastised only for a time 
(41); that the city of whieh it was said, ‘On the 
palm of my hands have I written thee,’ is not the 
earthly but the heavenly Jerusalem prepared afore- 
time in heaven, and already manifested 1n vision to 
Adam, Abraham, and Moses (477). Baruch replies 
that the enemy will destroy Zion or pollute the 
sanctuary, and boast thereof before their idols. 
Not so, God rejoins; the eneiny will not overthrow 
Zion nor burn Jerusalem, and thou thyself wilt 
witness this. Darueh thereupon fasts till the even- 
ing (5). In the next section (6-9) the Chaldeans 
eneompass Jerusalem on the following day. It is 
not they, however, but angels who overthrow the 
walls, having first hidden the sacred vessels of the 
temple in the earth till the last times. The Chal- 
deans then enter and carry the people away captive. 
Jerusalem is delivered up for atime. Baruch fasts 
seven days. In the third section (10-12) Jeremiah is 
bidden to accompany captive Judah to Babylon, 
and Baruch to remain in Verasalam to receive dis- 
closures on the things that should be hereafter. 
Baruch now despairs of all things: ‘Blessed is he 
who was not born, or, being born, has died.’ Let 
nature henceforth withhold her increase, and the 
joy of the bridegroom and the bride be no more. 
‘Wherefore should woman bear in pain and bury 
in grief?’ Let the priests, moreover, return to 
God the temple keys, confessing: ‘We have been 
found false stewards.’ ‘Oh that there were ears 
unto thee, O earth, and a heart unto thee, O dust, 
and go and announce in Sheol, and say to the dead: 
‘Blessed are ye more than are we the living.”’ 
Baruch then fasts seven days. In section four 
(13-21!) Baruch is told that he ‘will be preserved 
till the consummation of the times’ to bear testi- 
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mony. When Baruch complains of the prosperity 
ef the wicked and the sufferings of the righteous, 
God declares that it is the future world that is 
made on account of the righteous, and that blessed- 
ness standeth, not in length of days, but in their 
quality and end. Baruch fasts sevendays. In the 
fifth section (21°-47) Baruch deplores the vanity 
and vexation of this life: ‘If there were this life 
only . . . nothing could be more bitter’; he sup- 
plicates God to bring about the promised consum- 
mation, ‘that his strength might become known 
to those who esteem his long-suffering weakness.’ 
In answer thereto God reproves him for his trouble 
over that which he knows not, and his intrusion 
into things in which le has no part, and declares 
that until the preordained number of souls is born, 
the end, though at hand, cannot yet be: neverthe- 
less, ‘My coming redemption ... is not far 
distant as aforetime; for, lo! the days come when 
the books will be opened in which are written the 
sins of all those who have sinned, and again also 
the treasuries into which the righteousness of all 
those who are justified In creation ,is gathered.’ 
Furthermore, when baruch asks regarding the 
nature and duration of the punisliment of the 
wicked, it is revealed that the coming time will be 
one of tribulation, divided into twelve parts, at tlic 
close of which the Messiah will be revealed (29. 30). 
Thereupon Baruch summons a meeting of the 
elders into the valley of Kidron, and announces 
the coming glories of Zion. Soon after follows 
his vision of the cedar and the vine, by which the 
destinies of Rome and the triumph of the Messiah 
are respectively symbolised (36-40). ‘The Messiah 
will rule till this world of corruption is at an end. 
When Baruch asks who shall share in the future 
blessedness, the answer is: ‘Those who have be- 
lieved.’ Thereupon Baruch (44-47) summons his 
eldest son, his friends, and seven of the elders, and 
acquaints them with his approaching end. He 
exhorts them to keep the law; to teach the people; 
for such teaching will give them life, and ‘a wise 
man shall not be wanting to Israel, nor a son of 
the law to the race of Jacob.’ After another 
fast of seven days, Baruch, in the sixth section 
(48-76), prays on behalf of Israel. Then follows 
a revelation of the coming woes, and Baruch’s 
lamentation over Adam’s fall and its sad effects (48). 
Baruch, in answer to his prayer, is instructed as to 
the nature of the resurrection bodies (52). Then 
follows an account of the cloud vision (53-74). In 
this vision Baruch sees a cloud ascending from the 
sca and covering the whole earth. And it was full 
cf black and clear waters, and a mass of lightning 
appeared on its summit. And it began to dis- 
charge first black and then bright waters, and 
again black and then bright waters, and so on for 
twelve times in succession. And finally it rained 
black waters, darker than all that had been before. 
And after this the lightning flashed forth, and 
healed the earth where the last waters had fallen, 
and twelve streams came up from the sea and 
became subject to that lightning (53). In the 
subsequent chapters the interpretation is given. 
The cloud is the world, and the twelve successive 
discharges of black and bright waters symbolise 
twelve evil and good periods in the history of the 
world. Theeleventh period, symbolised by the dark 
waters, referred to the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans, and the twelfth, bright waters, to 
the renewed prosperity of Israel and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (54-68). The last black waters pointed 
to wars, earthquakes, fires, famines; and such as 
escaped these were to be slain by the Messiah. 
But these last black waters were to be followed 
by clear, which symbolised the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom which should form the inter- 
vening period between corruption and incorruption 
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(69-74). Baruch then expresses his wonder over 
God's wisdom and inerecy, and receives a fresh 
revelation as to his coming departure from the 
earth. First, however, he is to sammon the people 
together and instruct them (75. 76). This Baruch 
does, and admonishes the people to be faithful; for 
though teacher and prophet may pass away, yet 
the law ever standeth. At the request of the 
people Baruch writes two epistles—one to their 
brethren in Babylon, and the other to the tribes 
beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
78-87, but the former is lost. 

iv. DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN THE Book, AND 
THEIR DATES.—This question cannot be discussed 
here save in the briefest manner; but no treatment 
of the book is adequate without some consideration 
of it. Till 1891 this book was taken to be the work 
of one author. In that year, however, Kabisch, 
in an article entitled, ‘Die Quellen der Apocalypse 
Baruchs’ (Jahrbtcher f. protestantische Theologie, 
1891, pp. 66-107), showed on several grounds that the 
book is sprung froni at least three or four authors. 
Thus he distinguishes 1-23, 31°-35, 41-52, 77-87 as 
the groundwork written subsequent to A.D.70, since 
the destruction of the temple is implied throughout 
these chapters. J*urther, these sections are marked 
by a boundless world-despair which, looking for 
nothing of peace or happiness in this corruptible 
world, fixes its regard on the afterworld of incor- 
ruption. In the remaining sections of the book, 
however, tliere is a faith in Israel’s ultimate triumph 
here, and an optimism which looks to an earthly 
Messianic kingdom of sensuous delights. In these 
sections, moreover, the integrity of Jerusalem is 
throughout assumed. MIMKXabisch, therefore, rightly 
takes these constituents of the book to be prior to 
A.D. 70. These sections, however, are not the work 
of one writer, but of three, two of them being 
unmutilated productions, z.¢. the Vine and Cedar 
Vision, 36-40, and the Cloud Vision, 53-74, but 
the third a fragmentary Apocalypse, 247-29. From 
the bull of this criticism there is no ground for 
variance. By independent study, and frequently 
on different grounds, I have arrived at several of 
Kabisch’s conclusions. Other parts of his theory, 
however, call for modification. As the result of an 
exhaustive study of the book, 1 offer the following 
analysis, for the grounds of which the reader 
must refer to my recent book, The Apocalypse of 
Baruch. 'The main part of the bool was written 
after the fall of Jerusalem, 2.6. 1-26, 31-35, 41-52, 
75-87. All these chapters are derived from one 
writer, save 1-8, 441: 77-87. These must be diseri- 
minated froin the rest, as their diction and their out- 
look as to the future of Jerusalem differ from those 
adopted in the rest of these chapters. The rest of 
the book was written prior to the fall of Jerusalem. 
It consists of the two visions mentioned above, 7.6. 
36-40 and 53-74, and a fragmentary Apocalypse, 27- 
30. Jewish religious thought busied itself mainly 
with two subjects, the Messianic Hope and the Law, 
and, in proportion as the one was emphasized, the 
other fell into the background. It is noteworthy 
that the parts of this book written prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem are mainly Messianic, and only mention 
the law incidentally, whereas in the sectious written 
after its fall all the thought and the hopes of the 
writers centre in the law, and the law alone. More- 
over, whereas the earlier sections are optimistic as 
regards the destinies of Jerusalem, the later are 
permeated with the spirit of an infinite despair. 
The different elements of the book were combined 
not earlier than A.p. 100, and not later than A.pb. 
130. The grounds for this determination cannot 
be given here. It should be observed that a portion 
of the short Apocalypse, 27-30, is quoted by Papias, 
and attributed by him to our Lord. See Irenicus, 
Adv, Her. v. 33. 3. 
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v. AUTIIORSHIP,—AI] the writers from whom this 
book is derived were Pharisees, They all agree 
in teaching the doctrine of works. Jeremiah’s 
works are a strong tower to the city, 27; the 
righteous have no fear by reason of their good 
works, 147; they are justified thereby, 21° 241 
517; they trusted in their works, and therefore 
God heard them, 63*° 85°; righteousness is by 
the law, 678, 

Again, as regards the law, the teaching is like- 
wise Pharisaic. It was given to Israel, 174 19° 
59? 77°; the one law was given by One, 484; it 
will protect those whe receive it, 321, and requite 
those who transgress it, 4877. so long as [5786] 
observes the law it cannot fall, 48°; God’s law is 
life, 38°. Again, the carnal sensuous nature of the 
Messiah and His kingdom, which are described only 
in the earlier portions, 28-30, 397-40, 72-74, 15 
essentially Pharisaic. The future world is created 
on behalf of Israel, according to one of the later 
writers, 157; according to the earlier writers the 
present world was ultimately for Isracl, and their 
enenlies would suffer destruction, 27, 40, 72. 

vi. RELATION TO 4 Ezra (2 EsDRAS).—The affini- 
ties of this book with 4 zr are both striking and 
numerous. (1) They have one and the same object 
—to deplore Na Α' present calamities and to 
awake hope either of tlhe coming Messianic king- 
dom on earth, or of the bliss of the righteous in 
the world to come. (2) In both, the speaker is a 
notable figure in the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. (3) In both there is ἃ sevenfold 
division of the work, and an interval (generally 
of seven days) between each division; and as in 
the one Ezra devotes forty days to the restoration 
of the Scriptures, in the other Baruch is bidden to 
spend forty days in teaching Israe] before his 
departure from the earth. (4) They have many 
doctrinal peculiarities in common; man is saved 
by his works, 2 Es [6°°] 8% 9’, Apoc Bar 2? 14” 
etc. ; the world was created on behalf of Israel, 2 Es 
055 711 018. Apoc Bar 14" 157. man came not into the 
world of his own will, 2 Es 85, Apoe Bar 14}1 4815. a, 
predetermined number of men must be born before 
the end, 2 Hs 4%. 87, A poe Bar 2845; Adain’s sin was 
the cause of physical death, 2 Es 3’, Apoe Bar 28}; 
the souls of the good are kept safe in treasuries till 
the resurrection, 2 Es 4%“ 7? [65%], Apoe Bar 
30%, But the points of disagreement are just as 
clearly marked. In 2 lis the Messianic reign is 
limited to 400 years, 7%, whereas in Barucli this 
period isindetenninate. Again, in2 Es the Messiah 
is to die, 735, and His reign to close with the death 
of all living things; whereas according to Apoe 
Dar 801 the Messiah is to return in glory to 
heaven at the close of lis reign, and according to 
73. 74 this reign is to be au eternal one. Again, in 
2 Es the writer urges that God’s people should be 
punished by God’s own hands and not by the 
hands of their enemies, 5*:*"; for these have over- 
thrown the altar and destroyed the temple, 107: 35, 
but in Baruch it is told how angels removed the 
holy vessels and demolished the walls of Jerusalem 
before the enenry drew nigh, 6-8. On the question 
of original sin, likewise, these two books are at 
variance. While in 2 Is the entire stream of 
pliysical and ethical death is traced to Adam, 
jie ale 22 490 745 and the guilt of his descendants 
mininised at the cost of their first parent (yet sce 
§%-60), Barneh derives physical death indeed from 
Adam’s transgression, 173 23% 54, but as to 
ethical death declares that ‘each man is the 
Adam of his own soul,’ 54!" (yet see 4815). 

Literatunn.—In addition to the works already cited in this 
article the reader may consult, Langen, De apocalypst Baruch 
unno superiort primum edita commentatio (1567); Iwald, Gute. 
yel, Anzeigen (1867), pp. 1706-17, 1720; Mistery of TJsract, 
vill, 57-61; Drummond, Whe Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 117-182 : 
Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch (1879), pp. 190-198; Dillmann, 
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‘Pseudepigraphen’ in Herzog’s ΠΕ xii. pp. 356-358; Deane, 
Pseudepigrapha (1891), pp. 130-162; De Faye, Les A poealypses 
J uives (1892), pp. 195-204 ; Charles, Ajoc. of Buruch, 1896. 

R. H. CHARLES, 

BARUCH, BOOK OF.—One of the deutero- 
canonical books of OT found in LAX between Jer 
and La, in the Lat. Vulg. after La, and in the Syr. 
as the second Letter of Baruch—the first Letter 
having been recently ascertained to be part of 
the Apoe. of Baruch (wh. see). The book claims 
to have been written by Baruch, the friend and 
seeretary of Jeremiali; but in reality it consists of 
four portions so distinet that they have probably 
come from four different authors. 

j1-14, Historical preface, giving a description of the origin 
and purpose of the book. 

115-58, A confession of the sins which led to the Captivity, 
and a prayer for restoration to divine favour, largely in 
Deuteronomic phraseology. 

39-44, A pancgyric on Wisdom, and an identification of 
ae with Torah, after the manner of the later Hokhinie 
Senool, 

45-59, Consolation and encouragement to the exiles, with 
such rich personification as to reeall some of the most 
poetical passages in Dentero-Isaial. 

We will describe and comment on these parts in 
the order in which we conceive that they came 
into existence. 

i. The second section, 11°38, will thus elaim our 
first consideration, and it may be subdivided into 
two parts— 

(1) 1-29, This we designate AN ANCIENT [’orRM 
OF CONFESSION OF SIN USEDBY THE PAL. REMNANT. 
It professes to have been sent from Babylon to 
Jcrus., to be read in the house of God ‘on the day of 
the feast and on the days of solemn assembly’ (114 

tV). It opens with words found also Dn 97 ‘To 
the Lord our God belongeth righteousness, but 
to us confusion . . . to the men of Judah and to 
the inhabitants of Jerus.’ ; and its restricted design 
for the use of the hoine remnant is intimated in 
the non-occurrence of the words of Dn ‘and to 
all Isr. that are near and that are afar off,’ ete. ; 
as well as by the words Bar 55 5, ‘He hath given 
them to be in subjection to all the kingdoms that 
are round about us , . . where the Lord has 
scattered them: and they have become ‘‘ beneath 
and not above,” beeanuse we sinned.’ The con- 
fession of sins is national, embracing the whole 
period from the Exodus, and recoguising in the 
Exile the rightcous fulfilment of repeated warnings. 

(2) 28-39, THE EXILES’ CONFESSION, 2°, AND 
PRAYER, 2/438, The confession of the exiles opens 
as the above (cf. also Dn 97) with tlie words, ‘To 
the Lord our God belongeth righteousness,’ etc., 
but the supphants do not describe themselves as 
‘men of Judah.’ Indeed we would submit—though 
it seems to have escaped notice litherto—that this 
penitential prayer was not meant for the same 
persons as the foreroing. This is evident from 
213 «We are left a few among the nations where 
thou hast seattered ws’ (contrast this with 2 
‘The Lord hath scattered them’), v. ‘Give us 
favour before those who have led us captive.’ So 
also vv. Further, the confession, 2%", is little 
more than a repetition in different order of phrases 
found in 1”-2°; only, that in the second confession 
the suppliants do net (as we have seen) identify 
themselves with Judah; and the divine threat 
realised in their expericnce is captivity, 27); 
whereas, in the first confession, it was that they 
had eaten the flesh of their children, 23. At 9.5 
the confession turns to prayer for pardon and bless- 
ing, pleading the divine election of Isr., the divine 
compassion and the divine glory. ‘They acknow- 
Jedge the error of not obeying the warnings of 
Jer (733 85 97) YO 2") to be submissive fo the king 
of Babylon, and regard that as the cause of the 
national rnin, In 2° the supphants adimit that to 

' them personally God has manifested ‘leniency and 
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compassion.” They quote several pees from 
Dt (collected Kneucker, p. 30) which threaten 
divine wrath on their sins, but which aso promise 
that if in captivity they repent, God will renew 
His covenant, and restore them. They virtually 
express their faithful allegiance, and claim the 
promises. 

Ch, 31:8 is regarded by Bertholdt and Reusch as a separate 
psalm; but, as shown by Kneucker (p. 263) and Gifford din 
Speaker's Apoer, ii. 267), the links of connexion between this 
portion and the foregoing are beyond dispute. Here theabsence 
of the sense of personal demerit is still more apparent. True 
they say, ‘We have sinned,’ but the ‘ we’ denotes the solidarity 
of Isr.; for in 34 they say ‘Ilear the prayer of the sons of those 
who sinned against Thee, for they were disobedient, and the 
evils cleave to us.’ ‘We have put away from our hearts every 
iniquity of our fathers who sinned against Thee.” ‘Lo! we are 
to-day in our captivity,’ 88, 


Date of Composiiion.—The foregoing analysis 
helps materially in this decision. Jirst, it shows 
Reusch, Welte, and other Romanists to be mistaken 
in claiming that 1-3 is the work of the historical 
Baruch in B.C. 583: for (a) if so, there would be in 
the suppliants the sense of personal demerit; and 
(ὦ) their description of themselves as ‘ sons of those 
who sinned’ would be quite out of place. Again, 
our analysis serves to render still more untenable 
the theory of Hitzig, Kneucker, Schiirer, and some 
recent English writers, that our section was com- 
posed after the destruction of Jerus. by Titus. 
(1) We would ask, Could the Jews of A.D. 80 acquit 
themselves of personal blame? and could they 
speak of themselves as the unfortunate sons of the 
real culprits? (2) In 2!" we have the same hope- 
less view of death as appears in Ps 6° and Is 38%, 
As Reuss says, it indicates ‘a time when the belief 
in a resurrection did not yet exist.’ (3) There is 
in the section before us no clear indication that 
Jerus. and the temple were at the time in ruins. 
The only allusion to the state of Jerus. is in 2° 
‘Thou hast made (ἔθηκας) thy house as it is this 
day,’ but this may refer to a low condition or 
desecration of the temple. Had the city been in 
ruins, surely the poignant grief of the patriotic Jew 
could not have failed to express itself. (4) There 
is a very close resemblance between Bar 115-913 and 
Dn 9*!; in fact there are only three important 
variations, and these all refer to the condition of 
Jerusalem. Daniel’s prayer is stated to have been 
uttered in the first year of Darius, at the close of 
the Captivity, and three times the desolate state of 
Jerus, is referred to, Dn 916. 11. 18, butin Bar all are 
omitted. Ou any theory as to the relative priority 
of Dn and Bar this is significant ; but on Schiirer’s 
theory it amounts to this, that a man writing about 
A.D. 80, while slavishly imitating Dn 9, abruptly 
and intentionally selects for omission those parts 
only which refer to the desolate sanctuary. This 
we consider highly improbable. 

We are thus drawn to the theory of Ewald, who 
assigns our section to the times after the conquest 
of Jerus. by Ptolemy 1. in B.c. 320 (Die Jiingsten 
Propheten, 269), or of Reuss, who assigns it to the 
times of the first Ptolemies. Its origin may be 
even earlier. At all events there does not seem 
valid reason, with Iritzsche, to assign our section 
to the Maccab. period (H0. 2. d. Apoer. i. 173) on 
the ground of its dependence on Dn 9. The 
dependence is by no means self-evident. But if it 
were so, and if the Book of Dn in its present form 
be late, this does not preclude the use of pre- 
existent materiais; and it is surely conceivable 
that in Dn 9 we have an ancient form of prayer 
traditionally associated with the name of Daniel, as 
the confession and prayer before us were associated 
with the name of Baruch, Bissell (Lange’s Apoer. 
417) and Gifford (Speaker's Apocr. 250) are also in 
favour of the early authorship of our section. 


Original Language.—It is highly probable that | 
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11-38 was first composed in Heb. ; though the Gr. 
text and VSS that have been tr. from the Gr. are 
all that survive. The very fact that the twe 
prayers were designed for religious assemblies— 
the former one for the temple—is strong presump- 
tive proof of Heb. authorship (so Bissell, 417). In 
the margin of the Milan MS of the Syr. Hexap. 
text these words occur on 1” and 95; ‘This is not in 
the Heb.’ (Zéckler blunders twice in stating this.) 
Lut, apart from this, the linguistic evidence alone 
seems conclusive. 

1, There are cases in which an awkward word in 
the Gr. can be shown to possess one of two mean- 
ings of a Heb. word, and the other meaning is that 
required by the context— 


1” ἐργάζεσθαι, to work, for serve. So ἼΩΝ 
24 ἄβατον, wilderness, ,, astonishment. ,, 75Y 


2° ἄνθρωπος, man, 5 eacli. » OR 
O73 ἔξωθεν, outside, » Streets. » msn 
2° βόμβησις, buzzing, 5» crowd. »» Pow 
1° δεσμώτης, prisoner, ,, locksmith. 9 “HOD 


2, Cases in which the unsuitable word suggests 
its own corrective, if we tr. it into Heb. and sub- 
stitute diflerent vowels or change one consonant. 


1° μάννα, wrong translit. of ani. 

225 ἀποστόληξε 1 for 131 plague. 

7 γτεθνηκότωνΞε ΠΏ.., ‘NO men. 

88 ὄφλησινξε aANYD ,, TDwD astonishment. 


3. Cases of slavish imitation of Ileb. idiom in 
violation of the Greek. The word καί occurs 120 
times ; four times in the sense of ‘ but,’ hke Heb. }, 
274. 27680 33, "Then we have οὗ. . . éke7=oO We, and 
ob... ἐπ᾽ aitg=vby wy. But, to appreciate the 
full force of the evidence, one has simply to attempt 
to retranslate the section. The idioms are Hebraistic 
everywhere. The Heb. scems, as Fritzsche says, 
to gleam through so plainly that one cannot doubt 
that the Gr. isa tr. MKneuckcr has, on the whole, 
given an admirable rendering of our section into 
the original Hebrew. 

It is a remarkable fact that most of the above 
awkward renderings occur in the LX-X Gr. of Jer. 
There can be little doubt that he who translated 
Jer also translated Bar 1'-3°, and probably found 
it in Heb. attached to Jer. (So Westcott in Smith 
PB.) The Greek of the rest of Baruch is almost 
certainly from another hand. We have here a 
further evidence of the antiquity of our section. 

il. THE HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, 1**4,—This 
is probably from a later author, because of the 
discrepancies between it and 115-28. We conceive 
the matter thus: There were in existence two 
penitential prayers—one for the remnant, one for 
the exiles—both associated with the name of 
Baruch, and the problem was to find a suitable 
historic origin for them. The solution is; Baruch 
is in Babylon, and reads a form of confession and 
prayer, 2°38 to king Jeconiah and theexiles. They 
isten, weep, and fast, and long that their brethren 
in Judah should also turn to the Lord. B. writes 
a confession suited to the Judzeans, 12°, and the 
exiles send it to Judah by hun. Thus does the 
would-be historian explain the duality of 1-38. 
His historic locus now calls for explanation. The 
book was written in the 5th year on the 7th of the 
month, at the time of the year when the Chal- 
deans took Jerus., 2.6. on the fifth anniversary of 
the first fall of Jerus., ΒΟ. 597—the era from which 
Jer, Ezk, and Dn reckon. In B.c. 593 Seraiah, 
brother of Bar., was in Babylon with king Zedekiah 
(Jer 51°). ‘The nature of their niission is uncertain, 
but it was such as to rouse expectation; for at 
the same time prophets in Babylon, Jer 27", and 
Hananiah in Judah, Jer 28%, foretold that within 
two years the sacred vessels would be restored, and 
Jevonial and the exiles allowed to return; but Jer. 
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sternly contradicts this (Jer 29). These are the | 3!° peoples, wpoy | Pesh. world, ἰοὺ 
circumstances, shortly after which our author says 18 fabrieators, pap | Pesh. who acquire, yp 
that B. composed his book. The effect of the read- 19 disappeared, yinrox | Hex. sinned, WOK 
ing of it we havedeseribed. In penitence the people 51. Jaid hold, ns | Hex. eared for, vs 
send to Joakim the priest—probably the Sagan— 38. remembered, 37% | Pesh. trod, ITN 
money with which to purchase sacrifices and in- 31 meditates on, xyino | Vulg. seeks out, xyanp 
cense to offer on the altar of J”. Thus farthereis| * watehes, amaoa | Pesh. placss, pang 
verisimilitude in the story. Jeconiah might well| 57 appeared, bans | Pesh. wasrevealed, i2inx 
be present, for the first exiles, ‘the good figs,’ were | 4° advantage, jim’ | Vulg. dignity. xp) 


treated far more leniently than the second. The 
hoof of ignorance and late authorship shows itself, 
however, (1) in the statement that Jerus. was burnt 
with fire in Jeeoniah’s reign; (2) that the exiles 
asked the Judzeans to ‘ pray for Nebuchad. and his 
son Baltasar.’ The monuments show that Bel- 
shazzar was the son of Nabonidus, who usurped the 
throne of Babylon; and though Belshazzar might 
claim to be ‘son’ of Nebuehad. to add to his 
dignity, the title eould not be given by one living 
years before. (3) The restoration of the silver 
vessels made by Zedekiah after the deportation 
of Jeconiah (1°) is a hopeless tangle. The 

assage has probably been worked over by a 
ater hand, who conceived of the locus as five 
years after the final destruction of the city and 
temple. 

iii. A Hokumist’s MESSAGE TO THE EXILES, 
39-44,—‘O Isr. why art thou in the land of thy foes? 
and grown old in a foreign land?’ The reason 
is, ‘Thou hast forsaken the fountain of Wisdom.’ 
Learn where Wisdom is, and there thou wilt find 
life and joy and peace. But where does Wisdom 
dwell? Have kings found her in the thickets of 
the forests hunting the boar? Have birds stored 
in royal aviaries seen her on high? Have silver- 
workers mining under the earth seen her? Young 
men, with vision unbedimmed by sin, can they give 
noelue? Merchants of Phenioa and 'l’eman, have 
they not seen her by sea or land? The heroes of the 
hoary past,—the giants,—can they help? No. God 
only knows her abode—the Creator of the beasts, 
the lightning, and the stars. He has embodied 
Wisdom in the Law, and given it to Jacob. And 
in this guise Wisdom appears on the earth and is 
accessible to man. The cternal Law is Wisdom 
incarnate. Walk in her light, O Israel! and give 
not thy glory to another, nor thy advantages to a 
strange nation. 

Date.—Much of this section (3°) is a close 
imitation of Job 28 and 38; yet it possesses as 
much poetic fervour as an imitation can well do. 
It has nothing in common with 13° except the 
exile, Vhe part which is truly original is 3°64}, 
and therefore here we must scek for the date of 
composition. Israel is ‘God's beloved,’ ‘haying 
(Ro 339) in the Law the form (μόρφωσιν) of know- 
ledge and of truth’; andshe is charged not. to give 
her glory to another, nor her advantages (συμφέ- 
ροντα, ef. Ro 3!) to a foreign people, but to walk in 
the light of the law, cf. Dar 47, Ro 2! Evidently, 
the privileges referred to are spiritual ones; and 
Kneucker can hardly be incorrect in maintaining 
that Gentile Christians, the ay, are the ἀλλότριον 
ἔθνος, of whom the rigorous Jew bids his co- 
religionists beware. There is no reference to recent 


calamities. Israel has ‘erown old in a foreign 
land.’ Therefore I should place this section a few 


years before, or some years after, the fall of Jerus- 
alem in A.D. 70. 

Original Langquage.—We would submit that 
3-44 was {ποὺ composed in Aramaic. The evi- 
dence we offer is based on a comparison of the 
Greck with the versions—the Peshitta and Syr. 
Hexapla. When the various readings are tr. 
into Aramaic we obtain either one Aramaic word 


with the two desiderated meanings, or two words | terpolation; but without sufficient reason. 


It will be observed that the words are uniformly 
Pal. Aramaic—in some cases peculiar to that 
dialeet. The author, therefore, was of the school 
of Sirach and not of Philo. 

iv. A HELLENIST’S ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE 
EXILES, 4°-5°.—This section is clearly divisible into 
four odes, each commencing with some form of the 
verb θαρρεῖν, and to these is appended a Ps closely 
related to the llth of the Ps of Sol. 45:8 is drawn 
entirely from the Song of Moses in Dt 32. After 
this, in a passage of some beauty and originality 
(49-16), Jerus. is personified as a woman, narrating 
her troubles to the neighbours of Zion; then (v.!%), 
as if on the eve of captivity, she bids her children 
shorten their adieux, as she has put on the sack- 
cloth of prayer. The prayer is not in vain. Joy 
comes to her from the Holy One (v.*), The mother 
(v.75) again addresses her ehildren, but now in terms 
of hopefulness, begging them to be patient and in- 
tensely prayerful, smee the hour of deliverance is 
at hand. At 4° the author assumes the réle of 
the prophet, and foretells the doom of Israel’s foes, 
and then (4°-5%) he announces the future prosperity 
of Zion in a passage of remarkable beauty, but too 
closely copied from Ps-Sol 11. 

Date.—We unhesitatingly place the composition 
of this section after the destruction of Jerus. by 
Titus. Ryle and James have certainly proved the 
dependence of Bar on the Psalter (Psalms of Sol. 
Ixxii.-Ixxvii.) ; and there is little reason to suspect 
that it ever existed except in Greek. The Gr. moves 
so easily and isfairly idiomatic. Its Mebraisms are 
due to quotations from books themselves tr. from 
Sem. sources. The fall of the city is still within 
the memory of the writer; the desolation is com- 
plete; its captives have gone forth with wailing and 
woe. Tle increasingly joyful tone can hardly have 
arisen within ten years of the destruction of the 
city, as Kneucker holds. Hope must again have 
kindled in the Jewish breast, and possibly the 
events in the relgn of Hadrian, A.D. 118, are those 
to which the writer looks forward; though all 
through this interval most of the Jews never 
doubted that the temple would be rebmilt. The 
author of 4°-5" was probably the translator οἱ 3°~44. 

Canonical Standing.—Though there is strong 
evidence that 1/-3° was composed in Heb., and 
some evidence that it once followed Jer in the 
Canon, it was dropped before the time of Jerome; so 
that he says (Pref. wn Jer), ‘nec legitur nec habetur 
apud Hebreeos,’and Epiph. (de mens.) bears the same 
testimony. In the Gr. of the Apost. Const. v. 20 it 
is, however, said to be used by the Jews (? of the 
Dispersion) on the 10th of Gorpisus, ὃ.6. on the 
Day of Atonement. The reference is wauting in 
the Syr. text, and has no confirmation whatever. 
Our book is not mentioned by any NT writer or 
apost. Father, but from Athenagoras (fl. 176) on- 
wards for centuries it is quoted as canonical by 
almost every Christian writer of eminence. This 
remark applies especially to 3°°°5 ‘ This is our Ged. 
... He hath found out the way of knowledge. 
. .. Afterward did she (7.e. Wisdom) appear on 
earth and was conversant with men.’ Kneucker 
and Schiirer regard v.*8 (EV 57) as a Christian is 

he 


so nearly alike as easily to be mistaken for one | writer personifies Wisdom, and identifies her with 


another. 


the Law; as we see from 4! (which ought never 
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to have been separated by a chapter-division) ‘This 
is the book of the commands of God, even the Law 
whieh abides for ever.’ Christian writers tena- 
ciously claimed this as a proof-text for the divinity 
of the Wisdom-Logos, and therefore firmly retained 
Bar in the Canon. Jerome was the first for two 
centuries to call its canonicity in question, and 
henee Bar is wanting in Codex Amiatinus; but 
his criticisms produced no apparent result on the 
beliefs of his age. 


Reusch, a Romanist commentator, gives an exhaustive 
account of the citations from Lar by early Christian writers, and 
devotes an appendix to their explanations of 386-53, Fromm these 
citations I compute that, of the 75 verses from 39-59, 43 are 
found, cited as canonical, in the pages of Christian writers. 

It is also interesting to note that in every extant List of 
Canonical Books, Bar cither is named or can be proved to be 
included under Jer—the only doubtful exception being that of 
Melito. Didymus Alex. | 395 distinctly says that Jer and Bar 
form one book, 


List oF CANONICAL Boos, 


Melito . - 6. 180 Is, Jer, XII. Proph. 

Origen . . +253 Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar as Jer. 
Conc. Laod. . 3863 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep (of Jeremy). 
Hilary . . +3867 Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar us Jer. 
Athanasius . +373 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

Cyril Jer. . +3886 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

Conc. Carth.. 397 Jer (but see Buhl, 61-62). 

Greg. Naz. . +3891 Jer, but quotes Bar 350 as Scr. 
Epiphanius . +403 Jer, Lam, Ep, Bar (Heer. 8. 6). 
Rufinus . . +410 Jer, but quotes Bar 336 as Scr. 
Jerome . . +420 Jer, first to reject Bar. 

Augustine . {430 Jer, but quotes Bar often. 


Codex x. Jer, Lam, Ep, fragmentary. 
Ὡς Ἀ Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 
B . Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 
D. . Jer. 
Cassiodorus . ¢.540 Jer. Quotes Bar as Jer, 
Anast. Sin. . ¢.550 Jer. Quotes Har as Jer. 


John Damasc. +750 Jer. Quotes Bar often. 


From the last quarter of the 2nd eent. to the 
time of the Reformation, Jerome’s is almost the 
only discordant note in the harmony of universal 
acceptance in the Christiau Church. Wyclif in the 
preface to his Bible inserted the statement from 
Jerome, that in OT nothing but the Heb. Canon is 
of divine authority, but published all the Apocr. 
Luther and the other Reformers removed Bar from 
the Canon; but, though Ximenes and Erasmus 
were both disposed to draw a line of demarcation 
between canon. and apocr. books, the Council of 
Trent peremptorily included Bar and the rest of 
the Apocr. among the sacred books of Scripture. 


_ LITERATURE.—Copices anp VerRstons.—Of Gr. uncials Bar 
is found in A, B, 9, otherwise known as iii., ii., xii. The 
palimpsest [ contains 112-28 and 312-48, (See, for description of 
these MSS, Swete’s ΟἽ in Gr, iii., Jntrod.) There are also 22 Gr. 
cursives, named and classified by Kneucker, pp. 91-97. Further, 
there are two Lat. VSS, aand b. ais that found in Clementine 
edd. of the Vulg., of which Vercellone’s is perhaps the most 
accurate. Bar is really the old Lat. unrevised by Jerome, for 
he himself says ‘Libruin Baruch ... pretermisimus.’ b is a 
recension of a, improving its Latinity, altering some of its 
readings to agree with B, and mduleing in explanatory com- 
ments (IMneucker 141-163). b was edited by Jos. Caro, Rome, 
1688, and by Sabatier in Bibliotheca Casinensis, vol. i. (1873). 
There are also two Syr. VSS: (1) The Peshitta, which is most 
accessible in Lagarde’s Libr. Apocr. Syr., and (2) the Syr.-Hexap. 
My ed. is the one in Ceriani’s Mon. sac. et prof. tom. i. fase. i. 
1861. Since then, however, the work has been reproduced by 
photo-lithography. (Swete, op. cit. xiii.) 

ExGetTical Henrs.—The most thorough comm. is Kneucker’s 
Das Buch Baruch, Leipzig, 1879. Other useful works are: 
Gifford in Speaser’s Apoer. vol. ii.; Bissell in Lange’s series ; 
Zockler, Apok. in the Agf. Kom. 1891; Ewald, Die jiingsten 
Propheten, 1868; Fritzsche, Handbuch z. ἃ. Apoer.vol. i. Leipzig, 
1851 ; Reusch, Zrklar, ἃ, Buchs Baruch, Freiburg, 1853; Reuss, 
AT, vol. vi. 1894; Havernick, De lib, Bar., Konigsherg, 1861. 
Isagogic material is also to be found in Schiirer, H/P πα. iii. 
188f., and Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1860, where Hitzig deals 
with Bar, p. 262ff., Kneucker in 1880, and Hilgenfeld in 1879-80, 

J. T. MARSHALL. 

BARZILLAI ΟΥΓῚΞ ‘man of iron’?, BeptedX1).—1. A 
wealthy Gileadite of Rogelim, who came to David’s 
aid during his flight from Absalom (28 177"), He 
refused to accompany the king to Jerusalem on his 
return, on the pt of his great age and unsuit- 


ability for the life of the court, but sent his son 


Chimham in his stead (191*-), And to him, in grati- | 


tude for 1115 father’s services, David would seem to 
have granted a ‘ lodging place,’ or caravauserai for 
travellers, out of his own patrimony in Bethlehem, 
which 400 years later still bore his name 
(Jer 411. Dean Stanley even favours the con- 
jecture that, in accordance with the immovable 
usages of tle East, it was probably the same whose 
stable at the time of the Christian era furnished 
shelter for two travellers with their infant child, 
when ‘ there was no room in the inn’ (fist. of the 
Jew. Ch. vol. ii. p. 154). Other sons of B. must 
have followed, if they did not accompany, Chimham 
over Jordan, and all were specially commended by 
David, on his deathbed, te the care of Solomon 
(1 Kk 2), Of 8. himself we hear nothing further 
beyond the mention, so late as the return from the 
Captivity in Babylon, of a family of priests who 
traced their descent to a marriage with the 
Gileadite’s daughter (Ezr 2%, Neh 78), 2. A 
Meholathite whose son -\driel married Michal the 
daughter of Saul (2 8 218). G. MILLIGAN. 


BASALOTH (A Βαοαλώθ, B Βασαλέμν), 1 Es 534.— 
BAZLUTH, Ezr 953. BAZLITH, Neh 751, 


BASCAMA (ἡ Βασκαμά), 1 Mac 13%,—An un- 
known town of Gilead. 


BASE (see also ABASE, DeBASE).— The adj. 
‘base’ (from Fr. das, ‘shallow,’ ‘low,’ but prob. 
of Celtic origin) is used to express—1. That which 
is literally ‘low,’ not high, as Spenser, FQ1. v. 31, 
‘An entraunce, dark and base... Descends to 
Hell.’ Of this use we still have ‘ base’ ef sounds 
(though we spell it ‘ bass’); ef. Shaks., 1 Hen. IV. 
Il. iv. 5, ‘I have sounded the very base string of 
humility.’ There is no example of this meaning 
in the Bible. 2. Figuratively, low in the social 
scale, of lowly birth or station, then unassuming, 
humble. This is the meaning of Ὁ. in AV: Is 33 
‘the Ὁ. against the honourable’ (7.e. the low-born 
against the nobles); Ezk 17! ‘that the kingdom 
might be b., that it might not lift itself up’ (Heb. 
boys go 294-15 9S G22, Mal 29, Dn 417 ‘the most 
Iligh . . . setteth up... the basest of men’); 
Job 308 ‘children of b. men’ (ova 32, lit. ‘sons of 
no name,’ 7.¢. sons of him who has no name=the 
ignoble). In NT: 1 Co 138 ‘b, things of the world, 
and things whieli are despised, hath God chosen’ 
(ἀγενής, ‘of low birth’); 2 Co 10! ‘Now I Paul 
myself beseech you by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, who in presence am Ὁ. atnong you’ 
(RV ‘in your presence am lowly’; the Gr. is 
ταπεινός, which in NT significs ‘lowly, either in 
position, as Ja 1° ‘let the brother of low degree 
glory in his high estate’; or in heart, as Mt 11” 
‘lam meek and lowly in heart’). 3. Morally low, 
mean, contemptible, the meaning of the word in 
mod, English. This meaning was known in 1611, 
and it is probable that there is at least some moral 
reprobation in Ac 17° ‘certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort’ (RV ‘certain vile fellows of the 
rabble’; Gr. ἀγοραῖοι, lit. ‘of the market place,’ 
7.¢. loungers), IV has introduced ‘base’ in this 
sense in Wis 916 ‘ We were accounted by him as 
Ὁ. metal’ (AV ‘eounterfeits,’ Gr. κίβδηλος) ; and 
Dt 13" ‘Certain b. fellows are gone ont’ (AV 
‘certain men, the children of Belial,’ Heb. owiy 
bybariya = ὁ men, sons of worthlessness’; elsewhere 
Eng. RV retains the AV rendering of this phrase, 
‘son of Belial,’ ‘man of Belial,’ ete., though 
belial (wh. see) is not a proper name; but Amer. 
RV always changes it Into ‘base fellow,’ except 
1S 116 « wicked woman’ (AV ‘ daughter of Belial ’). 


Base, as subst. (from Lat. basis after Gr. @éois, ‘a stepping,’ 
then ‘that on which one steps, or anything stands’) is distinct 
from the adj. in origin end meaning, and once was distinct 
in pronunciation, It occurs freq. in AV as tr. of (1) mékhénah 


BASEMATH 


(esp. in 1 K 7 of the stands for the lavers of brass in Solomon’s 
temple); (2) kén, 1 K 729.31 (RV ‘pedestal,’ which had better, 
perhaps, been given as tr. of méekhénah, the kén being appar- 
ently not the stand of the lavers, but the upright projections 
which kept them in their place *); and in RV (3) yésod& (AV 
‘bottom’); (4) wdrék (AV ‘shaft’); (5) gabh, Ezk 4915 (AV 
‘ hicher place,’ where the difference between ‘base’ as pedestal 
and ‘ base’ the adj. is well seen ; the gabé being a raised place, a 
mound, and so here the elevated base of the altar. 


J. HASTINGS. 

BASEMATH (nzva ‘fragrant’; AV Bashemath). 
—41. One of the wives of Esau. In Gn 9653 (ΡῚ she 
is called the danglter of Flon the Hittite, while 
in Gn 36? (prob. R) she is said to have been Ishmael’s 
daughter, and sister of Nebaioth. But in Gn 28? 
(P) Esau is said to have taken Mahalath, the 
daughter of Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth, to be his 
wife; and in Gn 305 the first mentioned of Esau’s 
wives is Adah, the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
There is manifestly a confusion of names in the 
text, which eannot be satisfuctorily explained. 
The Sam. text reads Mahalath instead of Base- 
math throughout Gn 36, and on the whole it seems 
most probable that these are different names for 
the same person. 2 (1 K 415, in AV Basmath) 
A daughter of Solomon, who became the wife of 
Ahimaaz, one of the king’s offieers who was pur- 
veyor for the royal household in the district of 
Naphtali. R. M. ΒΟΥ. 


BASHAN [jgan ‘The Bashan’; perhaps, like the 
modern Arab. Bathaniyeh, it means ‘soft earth.’ 
With the def. article in all hist. statements except 
1 Ch 5%; also sometimes in poetry (Dt 33”, Ps 
135" 136°), and prophecy (Is 2%, Jer 227° 5015, Ain 
41): but in prophecy and poetry the art. is more 
often omitted (Is 33°, Ezk 27° 3918, Mic 74, Nah 1", 
Zee 117, Ps 9915 (Eng.) 681% (Ene, )].—In ἃ 
region Where all place-names were used more or 
less loosely, it is difficult to define the limits of 
Bashan, but the name was applied to territory N. of 
Gilead, and seems generally to have meant the whole 
of the most northerly of the three great divisions of 
E. Pal.,— Bashan, Gilead, Moab. It first appears as 
the kingdom of Og (Nu 21”, Dt 1? ete.), extending 
as far E. as Salecah, the present Salkhat, the last 
creat town towards the Arabian desert, and in- 
cluding Edrei, Ashtaroth, and Golan (Dt 14 810 415 
Jos 919 124 191}. 12. 31 O08 2177), Tf Ashtaroth be the 
present Tell Ashtéra, and the city Golan lay within 
the present Jaulan, this would mean that B. 
proper covered all the 5. of Hauran, including the 
region known to-day as En-nukra, It is the same 
expanse, between the Leja and Gilead, which seems 
to have been covered in Gr. times by the name 
Batanwea (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 1, XVII. 11.1; Vita 11, 
ete. ; Euseb. Onon. art. Bacay). Whether in this, 
its more proper sense, the name extended to the 
Jordan Valley it is impossible to say, till we know 
where Geshur and Maaeah lay. Indeed, Jos 12! 
134-15 seem to imply that the latter came between 
B. and the Jordan Valley (οἵ. Guthe, ZDPYV xii. 
232). if the opinion were correct which identifies 
Argob with the Leja, then Ὁ. must have extended 
to the N. and Τὰ, of the Jatter ; but for that identi- 
fication there is no real evidence. The kingdom 
of Og is said to have contained a large number of 
cities, and these have been alleged by Porter 
(Giant Cities of Bashan) to be the large basalt ruins 
so thickly strewn across Hauran; yet none of the 
latter, with one or two trifling exeeptions, bear 
any proof of a date earlier than the rise of Gr. 
civilisation in these parts under the protection of 
the Rom. Enipire. 


Ina general sense the name 3. was attached to | 


the long edve of the δὲ, plateau, as seen across 


Jordan from W. Pal, and the name is frequently | 


*Jn the corresponding description of the tabernacle, RV 
translates kin ‘base’ (AV ‘ foot’), Hx 3018-28 319 3516 388 3939 
4011, Ly 811, 
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joined with Carmel and Lebanon as one of the 
most prominent features in view of N. Israel (see 
CARMEL). Another verse, ‘Dan is a lion’s whelp, 
he leaps from B.’ (Dt 33), carrics the name up to 
the foot of Hermon, where the position of the city 
of Dan is to be looked for, not at Tel el-Ixadi on 
the defenceless floor of the Jordan Valley, but 
rather at Banias, actually on the E. hills, and 
therefore a site from whieh Dan could justly be 
said ‘to leap from B.’? Again, the term ‘mount’ 
or ‘mountains of B.’ is uncertain, but prob. depends 
on the interpretation to be given to the description 
of them in Ps 0815 as ‘mountains of humps’ or 
‘ protuberances’ or ‘ bold heights.’ This can hardly 
be the triple summits of Hermon to which it has 
been applied both by Olshansen and Baethgen. It 
suits far better the many broken cones of extinct 
eraters which are scattered over 15. (Delitzsch). 
Wetzstein proposes the Jebel Hauran or Druz; but 
this appears unlikely, even though it were proved 
that the Mt. Salmon of the previous verse were 
the same name as that which Ptolemy gave the 
Jebel Hauran, viz. Asalmanus (ef. Guthe, ZDPV 
xii. 2311). 

B. was celebrated for its breed of eattle (Dt 32), 
which are also the ty pes throughout OT of cruel and 
loud-mouthed oppressors; similarly, Amos calls 
the censorious and tyrannical matrons of Samaria 
‘kine of B.’ (4). 

The name B. survived in Gr. times as Batanea 
(as described above). Batanzea was part of Philip’s 
tetrarehy. Conder thinks it appears in NT as the 
‘Bethany beyond Jordan’ (the most probable 
reading of Jn 138, see Westcott and Hort); but if 
so well known a province as Batanza had been 
intended, and not rather some town, the epithet 
‘beyond Jordan’ would hardly have been added. 
To-day the name survives, Ard el-Bathaniyeh ; 
but since the 10th cent., when, according to Idrisi, 
it was still the province in which Edrei stood, it 
has drifted round to the E. of the Leja, where it 
will be found in the most recent maps. 


LivrERATURE.—BDesides what is quoted, Reland; Wetzstein, 
Retsebertcht ; Merrill, Hast of Jordan; Driver, Deut. 47, 360; 
Sinith, Hist. Geog. pp. 642, 549-553, 570 if.; Buhl, Geoy. alt. 
Pal. 117 £. (on Dan, 238). G. A. SMITH. 


BASHMURIG VERSIONS.—See EaypTiaNn VER- 
SIONS. 


BASILISK.—See SERPENT. 


BASKET, a vessel made of plaited reeds, twigs, 
palm-leaves, or other material. The word is used 
in EV as the equivalent of five [leb. and three Gr. 
words. 

4. >> sal, a bae of flexible interwoven twigs, 
probably similar in shape to the basket in which n 
carpenter carries his tools. Three such baskets 
the chief baker of Pharaoh dreamt he carried on 
his head (Gn 401% 1% 18), probably in the manner 
represented on the tomb of Ramses II. (Wilkin- 
son i. 401). These were baskets of white bread 
(RV), not white baskets as in AV, or openwork 
baskets, asSymmachus. Similar baskets were used 
to carry the unleavened bread and the oiled cakes 
and wafers for the offering of consecration of the 
priests (Ex 29*°3; also Lv 8725); henee in Ly 851 it 
is called the basket of conseeration. Such baskets 
were also used for the Nazirite’s offering (Nu 
615. 17. 19. Gideon carried the flesh of the kid and 
the unleavened cakes of his provision for the angel 
ina basket of this sort (Jg 6”). The name Sallai in 
Neh 11° 12” has been fancifully supposed to refer 
to a family of basket-makers, but this is highly 
improbable on etymologieal grounds. 

2. mibobo saisidloth, in Jer 6°, is translated 
‘srape-catherer’s baskets,’ the tadialah of the 
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Arabs. Such baskets are represented in the 
Egyptian tomb-pictures (Wilkinson, i. 383). The 
context, however, makes it probable that the word 
is connected with zalzallim, used in [5 18°, meaning 
young shoots or tendrils, for the idea in the verse 
is the gleaning of an already stripped vine. Tal- 
talline is used in Ca 5" for twisted locks of hair. 

3. Νὴ ζὄγιο᾽, ἃ basket for ordinary household or 
agricultural use, employed for carrying the first- 
fruits (Dt 267-4). LXX renders it κάρταλλος, which, 
like the Roman corbis, was a basket tapering 
downwards. National prosperity, consequent on 
well-doing, was typified by the blessing of the 
basket (féne’) and io store (Dt 28°), The opposite 
condition was attended with a curse on the 
basket (v.!7). 

Tena and tennu are common Egyp. names for a 
basket. In lhne 2 of the Canopic decree the 
Arsinoite basket-bearing priest is called tend n 
met Arsinatiz. 'This is rendered in the Gr. version 
eanephorus, the name given to the Athenian 
basket-bearing girls at the feasts of Dionysus and 
Demeter. The basket-bearing priest is a con- 
spicuous feature in the Assyrian sculptures. 

4, a dtidh, the κάλαθος of the LACX, was prob- 
ably also a tapering basket, like that used by 
the Romans for wool (VYirg. A/nezd, vii. 805) or by 
the Greeks for fruit (Aristoph. Lysistr. 579). In 
it were contained the figs of Jeremiah’s vision 
(24% 2), Large baskets of this kind were used for 
carrying clay to the brick-kilns ; these are referred 
to in Ps 81° (RV; not ‘pots’ asin AV). ‘They are 
represented in Egyp. paintings as carried on the 
Wack, over one shoulder, as in most Ushabti 
figures, or else they were borne between two on a 
pole, or two were carried by a yoke resting on the 
shoulders, as shown in a painting at Beni-hassan. 
In any case the deliverance of the Israelites is well 
expressed by the removal of their shoulders from 
the burden. In baskets of this kind the heads of 
Ahab’s sons were sent to Jehn at Jezreel (2 IC 107). 
This word is also translated ‘kettle’ in 158 21%, as 
in Job 41 (see Kettle in art. Foop). 

5. nba kéliibh, rendered by LXX ἄγγος, is used 
in Am 8 ? for a basket containing summer fruits. 
The same word in Jer 5” signifies a bird-cage, 
probably of basketwork, in which sense the word 
occurs in Pheenician and Syriac. Compare κλωβός 
in Antipater’s epigram (Anthol. Palat. vi. 109. 3). 

The 713 tébhah of papyrus reeds, in which the 
infant Moses was exposed, was a sort of basket. 
Τοῦ is the Egyptian name of a mummy-case. 
Other Eeyptian baskets were mesen, a fruit basket 
of palm leaves and rushes for carrying dates; 
hotep, a basket for carrying meat (Pap. Anastast) 
or flowers (Diimichen), senad, seg, and yaya, a 
basket for catching fish, such as that figured on 
the tomb of Ti; compare the Adkkah of Hab 1%, 

In the NT three words are used which are 
translated basket— 

1. κύφινος, used in all the accounts of the miracle 
of feeding the 5000, for the baskets in which 
the fragments were gathered, Mt 14%, Mk 6%, 
Lk 917, Jn 6%. According to Juvenal (Saé. 111. 14, 
vi. 541) the Jews carried about with them these 
wicker baskets for their food in Gentile countries 
to prevent defilement. Kophinot were used to 
carry agricultural produce (Columella, xi. 3). 
Their sizes were probably variable, but the word 
is used for a Beeotian measure of capacity equal to 
two gallons (C/G 1625, 46). 

2. σφυρίς, the kind of basket in which the frag- 
ments were gathered after the feeding of the 
4000, Mt 1557, Mk 8%. It was probably a large 
provision basket, πριν ὁ of ropework, such as 
those which the lake-dwelling Peonians used for 
fishing with (Herodot. v. 16). In such a spuris 


Damascus, Ac 9°. The spuris and kophinos are 
contrasted in Mt 16%), Mk 8 20, the former 
being probably the larger. The medieval com- 
mertators fancifully alilegorized these baskets 
(see Rabanus Maurus, Alley. in Seript. ed. Migne, 
898 ; and for references to the sportule of the clerg 

and others, see Chrysost. Hp. to Valentinws, ed. 
Migne, 111. 731; and Cyprian’s Lp. ad elerum οἵ 
plebem. p. 324). 

3. σαργάνη, used only in 2 Co 11% in reference to 
the basket by which St. Paul escaped from 
Damascus. The word means anything plaited, as 
in Aischyl. Suppl. 769, but is used of a fish basket 
by Timokles (Ληθ. 1.). See Pollux, Onomeast. vii. 27. 

The other receptacles mentioned in the NT, πήρα 
or wallet; γλωσσόκομον, Judas’s bag; and βαλλάντιον, 
used thrice in Luke, were probably of leather. 
The πίναξ, on which John the Baptist’s head was 
brought to Salome, was probably a wooden 
platter. 

In the early Church, cophini or canistra, wicker 
baskets, were used for carrying the eulogia or con- 
secrated bread and wine to those not present at 
the Eucharist (Jerome, Hp. ad Ruwstieum, ed. 
Migne, exxv. 1078). Tlustrations of these baskets 
are referred to in Martigny’s Dict. des Antiq. Chrét. 
p. 246. The word basket is of Celtic origin, from 
a root which signifies to twist round. Its British 
source, which has been questioned on dubious 
erounds by recent etymologists, is referred to by 
Martial, xiv. 99. From the Sehol. on Juv. xii. 46, 
we learn that baskets were used to hold cups and 
pots when they were being washed in running 
water. (See Bulenger. de Conviviis, iv. 10, 11). 

A. MACALISTER. 

BASON.—1. Bason* is the rendering in EV of 
various Heb. words, and of the Gr. νιπτήρ (Jn 13°). 
Of the former the most frequently used is pyn 
(LXX φιάλη, σπονδεῖον, cf. Jos. le. tnf.), which 
denotes a bowl or basin used in the sacrificial ritual 
of tabernacle and temple. The officiating priest 
or priests caught the warm blood, as it streamed 
from the victim, in the basin, from which it was 
dashed against the altar (Ex 2916 ete.), or other- 
wise manipulated as the ritual required (see 
SACRIFICE). The basins used for this purpose 
were of bronze (Ex 278, 1 K 7°). About their size 
and shape we have no further information. They 
probably resembled somewhat the basin of bronze 
presented by ‘a servant of Hiram’ to the Phen. 
deity Baal-Lebanon, of which a reconstruction 
from the remaining fragments is given in the CIS 
I. i. 23. The same term (p21?) is applied to the 
silver bowls or basins presented by the princes of 
the congregation with a meal-offering (Nu 7'%*), 
The weight of each basin, 70 shekels,—prob. about 
32 oz. troy,—shows that the ΡΠ was not of very 
large dimensions. Among the furniture of the 
temple of Solomon, basins of gold are repeatedly 
mentioned (1 K 7», 2 K 128, Jer 52” etc.). The 
number of these made by Hiram is given as 100 in 
2 Ch 48 (with wh. οἵ. the statements Ezr 19%", and 
contrast the exaggerations of Jos. Ané. VIII. iii. 
7, 8). Fifty such golden basins were presented by 
‘the Tirshatha’ to the second temple (Neh 7”). 

2. Bason is also in a few places the rendering of 
nb, which, if the reading of 2 Καὶ 17* be correct (cf. 
Klosterm. 77 loe.), was the name for a basin as 8, 
common article of household furniture, such as is 
denoted by νιπτήρ (Jn 13°) With this agrees its 
use by JE in the account of the institution of the 
Passover (Kx 12” by the LXX mistranslated παρὰ 
τὴν θύραν). In some passages the word is translated 
‘cup’ by RY. 

3. A third term (53) oceurs only in the late 
book of Ch-Ezr-Neh (1 Ch 2817, Ezr 1” 8%), and 


*The Amer. Revisers prefer throughout the more modern 


the disciples let down St. Paul from the walls of ! spelling ‘basin,’ 
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may be considered as a word of later origin than 
the others. It occurs alongside of pus, and must 
therefore have differed from it; but in what respect 
we do not know. It is rendered in RV uniformly 
by ‘bowl’ (which see). mizay ‘basins,’ occurs only 
ἔχ 245, A. R. Κ. KENNEDY. 


BASSAI (B Βασσαί, A Βασσά, AV Bassa), 1 Es 516 
= BEzAl, Ezr 2’, Neh 735, 


BASTARD is one born out of wedlock; and that 
is the meaning in He 12° ‘then are ye bastards (νόθοι) 
and not sons,’ its only occurrence in NT; but in 
OT itis probable that 329 meamzér, of which Ὁ. is 
the tr. where it occurs (Dt 237, Zec 95, only), means 
a child of incest, not simply an illegitimate child. 
See Driver on Dt 23°. Wis 4 (heading) has ‘ Bastard 
slips shall not thrive’ as a paraphrase of 45 ‘ But 
the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not 
thrive,’ where the meaning is probably general ’= 
‘base,’ as in Spenser, 2) 0. i. 24— 

‘For all he taught the tender ymp was but 
To banish cowardize and bastard feare.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

BASTHAI (Bacdal, AV Bastai), 1 Es 5°!=BEsAI, 
Ezr'2” Neh 783, 


BAT (ρον ‘dtalléph, vuxrnpls, vespertilio).—The 
bat is placed at the end of the unclean fowls (Lv 
1119, Dt 14%), but in Lv 11” the explanatory 
clause, ‘all winged creeping things that go upon 
all four,’ makes it perfectly plain that the bat 
is intended. The Arab. popular name for the bat 
is witwdt, and the classical name iskhuffdsh. ‘The 
Heb. name, ‘dé¢alléph, signifies the night-lier, in 
allusion to the habits of the animal. The Arab. 
name sicnifies the weak-sighted, referring to the 
fact of the sinall eyes of bats, which see poorly by 
day. A man who has day-blindness is called 
akhfash, i.e. bat-eyed, from this circumstance. 
Bats are mammals, with a very light skeleton and 
body, and large meinbranous wings, spread be- 
tween the elongated phalanges, and from them 
and the bones of the forearm and arm to the body 
and legs. They are nocturnal in their habits, 
spending their day in sleep, with their wings 
folded up, and suspended by a hook at the tip of the 
forearm, caught in some crevice of the roof of the 
eavern, or the eciling of the tomb or ruin (Is 21%?!) 
where they have made their home, or fixed to the 
branch of a tree. The mousy smell of their haunts 
i3 overpowering where they are numerous. When 
not aslecp, they are constantly squeaking like 
mice and rats. When disturbed they fly in rapid 
eireles around their dark abode, or sweep 1 a cloud 
out of its exit. At night they fly forth noiselessly, 
and circle around houses and gardens. They pluck 
large quantities of apricots, dates, and other fruits, 
and bring them to the porehes of houses and 
devour them, leaving quantities of the seeds and 
skins on the pavements, and spotting with their 
ordure the walls of the house as they fly. It is 
customary to protect the clusters of dates, and of 
many other fruits, by a sort of basket or bag tied 
over them, and sometimes the whole tree by a net, 
lest all the fruit should be eaten by these rapacious 
feeders. The bats of the Holy Land vary from 
the size of a mouse to that of a rat. They swarm 
everywhere in the caves, tombs, and ruins. When 
a cavern or tombis heing explored the bats often ex- 
tinguish the torch or candle as the traveller passes 
through a narrow opening. Tristram gives a list 
of fifteen bats found in Palestine. The bats of the 
coast and mountains hibernate. But Tristram says 
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BATH, BATHING.—i. In contradistinction to 
the washing (wh. see) of particular parts of the 
body, hands, feet, etc., bathing is used in this 
article of the washing of the whole body,* and that 
either by the application of water, by pouring or 
otherwise, to the body, or by the immersion of the 
body in water, which alone 15 bathing in the strict 
sense of the term. The Heb. of the OT does not 
distinguish between the processes, both of which 
are expressed by ynz to wash (the body, as opp. to 
o22 to wash clothes); for washing by immersion 
‘sy is once employed in OT (2 K 51", AV ‘dipped 
himself,’ but poyin 5°). In later times it beeame the 
usual expression for bathing. The new-born infant 
among the Hebrews was bathed in water (Ezk 
16*) before being dressed. Some scholars have 
seen a reference to this custom in Ex 116, where 
they detect in the mysterious word 0338 the 
name of the stone basin or bath in which the 
infants were bathed (Ges. Thes.; Siegfried and 
Stade’s Lex. s.v.; also Kalisch, Comin. in Jloc.), 
With this very doubtful exception, there is no 
mention in OT of a bath, for which later Heb. 
used pny, mpp, ete. (see below). In the everyday 
life of the ordinary Heb. there would be neither 
the water nor the privacy—nor, for that matter, 
the inelination—necessary for bathing in the ordi- 
nary sense. The few instances of bathing in 
Seripture are in connexion with a river, as in the 
case of Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2°), and Naaman 
(2 K 54, LXX ¢Garrlearo); a fountain (Jth 12%); or 
a pool (dirket), as at Samaria (1 K 22%), Bethesda 
(Jn 5°), and in Joakim’s garden (Sus). No doubt 
in the palaces of royalty and the houses of the 
wealthy there were, even in ancient times, as at. 
Nineveh, Tiryns, and elsewhere, arrangements 
for the bath, but ne reference tosueh arrangements 
is found in OT or Apoerypha. 

2. In the eases, other than those already cited, 
where ‘ bathe’ occurs in AV and RY (in the latter 
more frequently), the process referred to must be 
understood as the ablution of the body by the 
application of water, not by bathing in the ordinary 
sense of the word.T 

The preseription Ly 15" ‘he shall bathe his 
flesh in running (Heb. living) water’ seems at first 
sight-fatal to the proposition just laid down, that 
purification from ceremonial and other defilement 
was originally by a process of ablution and not of 
immersion: but it is evident from the eontext that 
the words in question are a euphemism for lavabit 
genitalia sua (see Dillm., Strack iz loc.). Such ablu- 
tions were also practised on the ground of ordinary 
cleanliness (2 5 11%, 518 1580), and, in particular, 
before appearing in the presence of superiors 
(Ru 33, Jth 10° περιεκλύσατο, but 191 ἐβαπτίσατο, 
‘bathed,’ as above), and @ fortiori in the presence 
of God for worship (see Dilhnann on Gn 35? for 
parallel passages). 

3. The cleansing properties of water were in- 
creased, as among other nations, by the use of a 


* This simple distinction gives the kcy to the often misunder- 


| stood passage Jn 1810 (gee Westcott in Speaker's Com.). 


that those of the Jordan Valley seem to be always | 


wetive. G. E. Post. 


BATH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
VOL, 1,--- 17 


+ Itis therefore somewhat misleading to apply such expres- 
sions as ‘ bathe himself in the water’ (Ly passinz) to the abluticns 
required by the Levitical legislation in certain specilied cases 
(see PuriricaTion). The preposition in pag has in these ordi- 
nances throughout the meaning of ‘with,’ not ‘in,’ ag in 
wa ‘with fire,’ ‘washed with milk,’ abna (see below). In a 
few passages AV gives the correct rendering ‘ he shall wash his 
flesh with water, which has been unwarrantably departed from 
in RV (see Ly 228, Dt 2811), Even in the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement there was no provision in ‘the holy place’ of the 
tabernacle for the high priest ‘bathing his flesh in water 
(Lv 164 24 RY), the process in question being ablution by 
applying water from a basin or other vessel, a8 may be scen in 
various representations on Greek vases. See. illustration | in 
Gardner and Jevons’ Manual of Gr. Antiquities, 1894, Ὁ. 315 
(from Gerhard’s Auserles. Vasenbilder, pl. 277). Cf. also 
Wilkinson’s woodcut of an Egyptian lady at her ablutions, vob 
ii. (pop. ed. 1854) p. 342. 
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vegetable alkali (ns Jer 2”, RV ‘soap’), natron, 
a mineral alkali (173 Jer 235, RV ‘lye’), and 
‘washing-balls’ (Sus ! σμήγματα, on which see refi. 
in lw. Miller’s Hdbuch d. klass. Alterth. ete., 
bd. iv. p. 444c). Too wash with milk was con- 
sidered, as at the present day, highly beneficial to 
the complexion (Ca 5"); and it seems to have been 
a popular superstition that royal blood possessed 
similar properties, which explains the curious note 
(1 K 2938) that the harlots of Samaria bathed in 
the pool in which Ahab’s chariot had been washed 
(so RV, see Speaker's Commentary ὧν loc. and 
Additional Note B, p. 624). 

4, Public baths are first met with in the Greek 
period. The γυμνάσιον erected by the Hellenizing 
party in Jerus. in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mac 14, 2 Mac 49: 22) must have contained the 
usual hot and cold baths. Remains of baths from 
the Roman period exist in various parts of the 
country. In 1895 a Roman bath was discovered a 
short distance from the Pool of Siloam (PHF ‘S¢?, 
Oct. 1895, p. 8001). That some even of the 
most respected Jewish doctors frequented the 
public baths (ppiny, δημόσιον, ἢ pl. npn Abod. Zar. 
1, 7) is shown by the anecdote told of Gamaliel 
bathing in the bath (pain, pl. τὺ ΝΥ ΠῚ) of Aphrodite 
in Acco (Aere, Abod. Zar. iii. 4, Strack’s ed.). In 
Herod’s temple, as we might expect, there was a 
bath-room (Π 3" n°3) for the priests (Yoma 111. 2). 
With the increasing stringency in the observation 
of the ceremonial requirements of the law (οἷ. 
Mk 7), the bath beeame, for the laity as well, an 
all-important factor in the religious life of the 
community, as may be seen from the number of 
treatises of the Talm. devoted to the various aspects 
of this subject (see PURIFICATION). 

5. In the Roman period, also, we first find a 
reference to the medicinal value of the hot springs 
in various localities. Thus Herod the Great, near 
the end of his life, was sent to take the warm baths 
at Callirrhoé, FE. of the Dead Sea (Jos. Ant. XVII. 
vi. 5). Those of Tiberias (Ant. XVIII. 11. 3) and 
Gadara were also celebrated. On this part of the 
subject see Hamburger, LE. ἢ. Bibel wu. Tal. vol, 11. 
‘Heilbiider’: Leop. Léw, Zur Medezin, e¢c., in 
Gesammelte Schriften, 11. 1893, p. 367 i. 

A. K. 5S. KENNEDY. 

BATH-RABBIM (carn: ‘daughter of multi- 
tudes,’ Ca 74).—A gate of Heshbon near fish 
pools. Perhaps the rock cutting on the edge of 
the slope, above the stream west of Heshbon, by 
which the main road approaches the city on the 

lateau immediately to the east. The stream 15 
ull of small fish. See SEP vol. i. s.v. Hesbdan. 
Ο. R. CONDER. 

BATHSHEBA (yav-nz).—The wife of Uniali the 
Hittite, and afterwards of David, and the mother 
of Solomon. The tragic story of David’s adultery 
with her, and of his treachery towards her husband, 
is recounted in 28 1]. Kathsheba is variously 
described as the daughter of Elam (258 11%), or of 
Ammiel (1 Ch 3°, where, moreover, her name is 
written Bathshua). It has been suggested with 
seme probability that the father of Bathsheba is 
to be identified with the Eliain of 2 § 23%, who 
was a son of Ahithophel the Gilonite. This might 
explain the latter’s desertion of David as an act of 
revenge for the seduction of his granddaughter and 
the murder of her husband. Onee introduced into 
the palace as the wife of David, Bathsheba seems 
to have quickly accommodated herself to her new 
rank, and to have gained a commanding influence 
at court. She displayed considerable skill and 


not a little ambition upon the occasion when, in | 
conjunction with Nathan the prophet, she bent | 


the aged David to her will, and secured the 
* For the identity of the two words see Ficischer’s note sub 
wpDy in Levy, Chald. Worterb. Cf. 2, βαιλειτεύς, ete. 


BAVVAI 


(1 Καὶ 1553, J. A, SELBIE. 


BATHSHUA (1 Ch 2°35).—See BATHSHEBA, SHUA. 


BATTERING-RAM.—This instrument is first 
clearly mentioned in Ezk (4? 21°? ‘rams’=n"3 
karim). The Hebrews probably adopted it from the 
Assyrians, the great takers of cities. In its essence 
it was a stout pole, probably with a metal ferule or 
head, worked with a motion wluch was half a fall 
half a thrust against the wall. Protection for the 
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BATTERING-RAM. 
(From a relief in the British Museum.) 


workers was supplied by placing it under a roofed 
shed or ina tower. The whole machine was often 
brought forward on wlieels. 

Perhaps, however, some rough machine was 
known in earlier times, and its use may be referred 
to in 1 K 20" (‘place [the engines],’ I{XVm) and in 
25 20 (‘all the people battered [on] the wall 
to throw it down’). W. E. BARNES. 


BATTLE.—See WAR; and for the various battles, 
consult their place-names, and the art. ISRAEL. 


BATTLE-AXE (pa> mappez, Jer 51”).—Perhaps 
the same weapon as the [battle]-hammer (085) of 
Jer 50%, The head of such a weapon made of 
copper has been found at Tell el-Hesy, the ancient 


Lachish, among the ruins of the ‘Virst’ city. (It 
is figured in art. AXE, second fig. on p. 2064), On 


the Assyrian relief in the British Museum, repre- 
senting the battle against the Elamites in which 
their king, Te-umman, was killed, an Assyr. 
soldier is shown using a weapon which might be 
a double hainmer or a double axe, or a combination 
of haminer and axe, no doubt a mappez. 

The word 1:9 ségor, in Ps 35%, which is tr. RVm 
‘battle-axe,’ is rather to be taken after AV and RV 
(text) asaverb. The marg. reading supposes a point- 
ing 720, and an identification with the Pers. weapon 
σάγαρις mentioned by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
Cheyne, however (inZoco), gives 139=cayapis= ‘dirk.’ 

W. E. BARNES. 

BATTLE-BOW (Zec 9}0 10%).—See Bow. 


BATTLEMENT.—See House, WAR. 


BAYVAI (x2, AV Bavai, Neh 3%).—In the days 
of Nehemiah, Bavvai, the son of Henadad, the 
ruler of half the district of Keilah, rebuilt a portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem, on the south-east of the 
city. He was of a Levitical family (thew brethren, 
ef. v.17), In v.24 he appears as Binnui the son of 
Henadad, and this is probably the correct form 
(Smend, Listen, p. 12). In LAX Bevel A, Bedel B. 

H, A. WHITE. 


succession to tlie tlirone for her son Solomon 
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BAY, the colour, occurs Zec 65:7, See COLOURS. 
‘Bay’ of the sea, Jos 15%° 18% (ldshén, ht. 
‘tongue’); and RY turns ‘ereek’ into ‘bay’ 
Ac 2799 (κόλπος, ‘bosom,’ Slap’), J. HASTINGS. 


BAY TREE (naxx ’ezrdh).—The proper trans- 
lation of the only passage where this word occurs 
(Ps 3755) would seem to be that of RV, ‘like a 
green tree in its native soil.’ The rendering of 
the LXX, κέδρος rod Λιβάνου, assumes that nx 1s a 
clerical mistake for is, a wholly unnecessary 
assumption. ‘he guess, day tree, of AV is still 
wider of the mark. G. E. Post. 


BAYITH (n:a).—The Heb. and cognate word in 
Sem. for the general term ‘house.’ Its etymology 
is doubtful, though referred (by Ges. Thes.) to a 
root mz. Cf. Assyr. bitu, house; Sab. na, na, a 
fortress, temple; Palmyr. xmapn na, is sepulchre 
(de Vogiié, Syrie centrale, 32, 64). In Aram. mia 
is rendered spend the night. This word is found 
with construct relation (Beth) in ah combination 
in proper names of places: Beth-el, Beth-barah, 
etc. (see sep. artt.) Itis also used as inclusive of 
a country or condition ; 6.7. house of bondage (Dt 
5°), house of meeting (in Sheol, Job 30°); also in 
fig. expressions which do not appear in the Eng. 
version, for example Is 3%, Ex 36%4. It also desig- 
nates ‘fainily’’in such passages as house of Pharaoh 
(Gn 50°), house of Levi (Ex 2'), house of Israel (iu 
441), A few times it refers to the land of Israel 
as house of J” (Hos 8'). Its principal meanings 
seem to be (1) a place for halting, resting, or 
living; (2) a family or tribe not necessarily con- 
nected with any spot or place; (8) a place and a 
family as closely related under the one tern. 

Bayith (AV Bajith) occurs as a proper name in 
Is 15* ‘He is gone up to B.’ or (marg.) ‘B. is gone 
up to the high places.’ LAX gives us no help, 
reading λυπεῖσθε ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτούς, ἀπολεῖται yap καὶ Δηβών. 
It is not improbable that ma here is to be taken in 
its common sense, and not as a proper name. In 
that case we should render, with Delitzsch, ‘They 
go up to the temple house.’ InA M. PRICE. 


BAZLITH (mbss Neh 75), Bazluth (mbya Ear 
252 * stripping ’=Basaloth, 1 Es 5%!),—Vounder of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel. 


BDELLIUM (ndha bédélah, Gn 2”, Nu 117).— 
Lédélah is a word of exceedingly doubtful signifi- 
cation: by some being interpreted a gum;* by 
others, a precious stone.+ We are not, however, 
concerncd with the translation, but with the 
original Heb. word. It seems improbable that 
a vegetable product should be associated in the 
account of Eden with ‘gold’ and the ‘onyx’ (or 
‘beryl’ in margin). The reference to the word in 
Nu 11’ helps to throw some light upon the nature 
of bédélak; the ‘eye’ of the manna is said to be 
like the ‘eye’ of éédélah; and, as suggested by 
sir J. W. Dawson, the substance must have been 
known to the ILebrews of the Exodus as having a 
peeuliar histre, and occurring in rounded grains of 
a greyish colour ‘like coriander seed’ (Ex 16%). 
These illustrations at once suggest the pearl, which, 
though not a mineral, is a hard, stony substance, 
round in forin, and with special lustre, much prized 
by the ancients as on ornament, abundant in the 
waters of the Persian Gulf,§ and in all probability 

* If biellivim be the correct translation for bedd/ah, then, 
a ae to Josephus, it was ‘one of the sweet spices,’ Art, 
Wl, 1. ἢ, 

t The LXX renders it hy ἄνθραξ in Gn and by xporreados in 
Nu. The translators, therefore, considered it to be a precious 
stone, but leave the reader a choice hetween two very different 
eNere This view is opposed by Lochart, (Afveroz. i. 674-653, 

1 Modern Scetence in Bible Lands, Ὁ. 190. 

§ G. N. Curzon, Persia, ii. 455 
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in those of the rivers entering from the north, such 
as the Euphrates, Tigris (Hiddekel), and the two 
other streams descending from the highlands of 
Persia. Probably those obtained from the Pison 
(the modern Karun?) were of peculiar beauty and 
value. Jresh-water mussels producing pearls 
frequent many rivers in both hemispheres, as for 
example those of the Lritish Isles, Saxony, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, United States and Canada, 
Japan and China; the rivers in which the pearl 
mussels breed are chiefly those descending from 
mountainous regions in temperate and sub-tropical 
climates; in the case of the Pison the waters 
deseending from the mountains at high altitudes 
would have afforded the conditions of temperature 
required for their vitality. 

LITERATURE.—Delitzsch, Neuer Com. ἴδον die Gen. p. 84(Eng. 
tr. i. 127); Dillmann, Genesis, p. 57; Spurrell, Notes on Gen. 
p. 80; Tristram in Expos. Tiines, iv. 259; Dawson, od. Science 
in Bible Lands, p. 1153 also in Expos. 3rd ser. iii. 201, and 
Expos. Times, iv. 369. BE. HULL 


BE is frequent for ‘are’ in the pres. indie. 
pl. of all persons, but not invariable, nor can any 
system be discovered: cf. Ps 107° ‘Then are they 
glad because they be quiet’; and Mt 9*° ‘thy 
sins be forgiven thee’ with the parallel passage 
Lk 5” ‘thy sins are forgiven thee.* Eng. RV 
occasionally, Amer. RV always, gives ‘are’ for 
‘ be.’ 

The verb ‘to be,’ in one or other of its parts, 
translates a great variety of Heb. and Gr. expres- 
sions, some of which are highly idiomatic, and 
should be attended to. In N'Y the commonest 
word, after εἰμί, is γίνομαι, which 1s probably never 
identical with εἰμί, since it expresses coming into the 
state rather than being in it, but cannot always be 
distinguished from it in English. (It is precisel 
the distinction between sewn and werden.) KR 
wherever possible gives ‘ become,’ as Jn 10' ‘ they 
shall become one flock’ for AV ‘there shall be one 
fold.’ 

Observe also—i. ‘To be’ in its primal sexse of 
‘to exist,’ as in Hamlet’s famous line— 


‘To be, or not to be, that is the question.’ 


Gn 5% ‘And Enoch walked with God ; and he was 
not, for God took him’; Wis 13! ‘ out of the good 
things that are seen know him that is’; He 115 
‘he that cometh to God must believe that he is.’ 
2. ‘To be the case,’ esp. in the phrase ‘ be it that,’ 
Job 194 ‘ And be it indeed that I have erred.’ 3. 
‘To belong to,’ esp. in ‘ peace be to,’ ‘ grace be to,’ 
etc., Sir 25? ‘Well is him that hath found prud- 
ence. 4. “Τὸ happen,’ Ac 21% ‘So it was (συνέβη) 
that he was borne of the soldiers.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
BEACH.—In Mt 137“, Jn 214, Ac 215 27%, 
that is, wherever the Gr. in NT is αἰγιαλός, RV 
changes ‘shore’ into ‘beach,’ leaving ‘shore’ for 
χεῖλος (=5v=—‘lip’). The beach is properly the 
part of the shore washed by the tide. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BEALIAH (mya ‘J” is lord’).—A Benjamite who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12°). 


BEALOTH (nibya), Jos 15%.—An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah. See BALAH. 


BEAM is the tr. of several Heb. words, as— 
1. 149 ’ercegh, Jg 164, a weaver’s hand-loom (to 
which Samson’s hair was fastened), net simply 


* In 1611 the two furms seem to be still equally acceptable, and 
for the most part AV follows previous versions. The previous 
versions do not always agree, however. Thus in Mt 224 Tindale 
has, ‘For many are called, but feawe be chosen’; but the Great 
Bible, ‘For many be called, but feaw are chosen.’ About the 
yniddle of the 17th cent. ‘are’ generally replaces ‘be,’ as may be 
seen by comparing the Prayer-Books of 1604 and of 1662 (2.9. 
Keeling’s Liturgie Britannice, pp. xxii, 6, 38, 93, etc.). 
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BEAST 


the beam. The same word is tr@ ‘shuttle’ Job 75. 
2. 3D mandér, a weaver’s beain, to which the web 
is attached. Goliath’s spear handle is compared 
to it, 1 S 177 and 2 § 21"; his brother Lahmi’s, 
1 Ch 20°; and that of an Egyptian slain by 
Benaiah, 1 Ch 11%, 3. ap kérah, 2 Ix 65, 2 Ch 3%, 
Ca 1", a beam to be used as the rafter of a 
house; hence the roof itself used fig. for the 
house, Gn 19° ‘they are come under the shadow 
of my roof.” ‘Beam’ in older Eng. was used for 
the tree before it was squared into a beain; this 
use is found in 2 K 6*° ‘as one was felling a 
b.’ 4. a3 gébh, 1 IX 6° for the beams supporting the 
roof of Solomon’s temple; but the meaning (per- 
haps the reading) is uncertain. 5. yoy 27d‘, 1 K 7 
in ref. to Solomon’s own house. In 6° the same 
word is tr¢ ‘chambers,’ which seems to be its 
meaning in 7* also. See RVm. 6. oa hdphis, 
Hab 2" ‘the stone shall cry out of the wall, and 
the b. out of the timber shall answer it ’—a girder 
probably (a connectendo, says Ges. Thes. s.v.). 

In NT, only doxés, Mt 7° * 5, Lk 65} 422% of the 
beam in the eye: a common classical word for a 
beam of wood, esp. for roofing. LXX uses it for tr® 
of Ldrah, Gn 19°, 1 K 6% 5,Ca 1}, = J. HASTINGS. 


BEANS (o> pél, κύαμος, faba).—There is no 
reason to doubt that the vegetable alluded to is 
the horse-bean, Faba vulgaris, L. It 15. still 
known by the Arabs as ful, which is the same 
word as the Heb. pé/. It 1s extensively cultivated 
in the East, and furnishes a coarse cheap article 
of diet, which is, however, eaten by the rich as 
well as the poor. There are several other kinds 
of beans grown in Palestine, as the string bean, 
Vigna Sinensis, L., var. sesquipedalis, L., which 
is known as libiych belediyeh, and the kidney bean, 
Phaseolus vulgaris, 1,., liibiyeh ifrangiyeh, and a 
climbing bean known as libiyeh kusds, which is 
probably a variety of Phaseolus multifiorus, L. 

he fil (horse-bean) is used in two stages of its 
development: one, the pods in the unripe state, 
like string beans; the other, the ripe beans, which 
are boiled ag the ordinary white beans. In both 
these stages they are made into a stew with meat, 
and a large proportion of fat, or with oil alone, and 
often flavoured with onion or garlic. Zl is sown 
in Oct. or Nov., after the early rains, and harvested 
earlier or later in the spring, according to the stage 
in which it is to be used. When harvested for the 
seed, it is plucked up by the roots, the stalks are 
trodden and cut to pieces on the threshing-floors, 
and the seeds extracted and winnowed, as in the 
case of other grains. It was the seeds that were 
ground with barley, lentiles, millet, and fitches to 
make bread (lizk 4%), It is mentioned only 
once more as part of the supphes brought by the 
trans-Jordanic friends of David when he had fled 
to Mahanann (2 8 17%). This, with the other 
supplies, wonld be just what would be needed and 
available to-day in the same region and under 
similar circumstances. G. It. Post. 


BEAR (25 or 24 ddb, ἄρκτος, ἄρκος, ursus, wrsa). 
—There is but one species of bear in Syria, Ursus 
Syriacus, Ehr. It is known to the natives by 
the name dub6, which is the Arab. form of αἰδῶ. 
It closely resembles the brown bear, Ursus arctos, 
L., of Europe. It has, however, a greyish brown 
fur. ‘Tristrain says that it is closely allied to Ursus 
isabellinus, Horst., of India. The bear is found in 
all the wilder regions of alpine Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, far ore abundantly in the latter range, 
esp. its more unfrequented northern solitudes, 
than in the former. During the cold weather of 


winter, esp. in exceptionally rigorous seasons, it 


comes down to the lower mountains in search of 
food. It is found sparingly in the mountains of 


ΒΞ 


Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. Very rarely is it scen 
in Western Palestine. 

The bear feeds principally on roots, bulbs, fruits, 
and other vegetable products. It is fond of the 
chick pea, which is much cultivated on the higher 
levels, where the farmer often suffers serious losses 
from the bear’s voracity. When not abundantly 
supplied with vegetable food, it will attack sheep 
and other anbnals. It rarely attacks man, but, 
on the contrary, usually runs away from him as 
fast as possible. 

It is clear that bears were once abundant in 
Palestine, when that country was more wooded than 
itis now. David killed one in Judea (1S 17%4-), 
Two she-bears are said to have torn forty-two chil- 
dren between Jericho and Bethel (2 K 2“). There 
are a number of allusions to the characteristics of 
bearsin OT. ‘The bear lies in wait (La 3), The 
she-bear, ‘robbed of her whelps,’ is described as 
specially ferocious (2 § 178, Pr 17", Hos 133). It is 
spoken of as second to the hon in danger to man 
(1S 17%: 8, Am 5”), A graphic picturé of the 
peaceful reign of the Messiah is the cow and the 
bear feeding tovether, and their young lying down 
together (Is 11’). 

There is not the slightest warrant for the LXX 
rendering, λύκος (wolf, Pr 28), nor μέριμνα 
(anxious thought, Pr 1732), for déb. In both 
passages the bear is undoubtedly ineant. 

G. E. Post. 

BEARD.—The Egyptians strongly disliked hair 
on the face: they shaved themselves, and compelled 
their slaves also to do so. Joseph, coming from 
prison, had to shave before appearing to the king 
(Gn 41}. The unshaven face betokened gricf. 
False beards, however, were worn, varying in size 
and shape with the rank of the individual. Those 
of the common people were short—that of the 
monarch, long and square-bottomed: deities are 
represented with beards curled up at the end. 
The Jews and kindred peoples have always attached 
extreme importance to the beard. The leper alone 
was bound to shave (Ly 14°), The Jews appear 
with beards in the Assyr. sculptures of the taking 
of Lachish. ‘They had no special rule for their 
slaves; unlike the Romans, who, when they took 
to shaving, compelled their slaves to wear beards. 
‘Cutting off the corners of the beard,’ and making 
cuttings in the flesh, are prohibited (Τὰν 1976), 
These practices are marks of idolatry (Jer 415), 
and the peoples of the ‘ polled corners’ are to drink 
the wine-cup of God’s wrath (Jer 9° O57 4952. 
Certain neighbouring nations cut off the hair 
between the car and the eye in honour of the 
cod Orotal. The prohibition distinguished Israel 
from idolaters. In time the Jews came to regard 
the hairs on this part as sacred; hence the long 
grotesque love-locks of the modern Ashkenazim. 

A large graceful beard is a coveted distinction 
in the East, often securing respect for its pos- 
sessor. Carefully tended, 1t may yet in grief be 
neglected, and actually plucked (2 5 197). The 
Arab who shaves disgraces his fainily, who for 
generations are called ‘sons of the shayen one.’ 
To injure a man’s beard is a deep insult (28 10* 
ete.). When a Greek priest is deposed, the heaviest 
humiliation is the cutting of his beard. Deliberate 
defilement of the beard would be accepted as cleai 
proof of madness (1S 21), It is common to 
swear by the beard; and in pressing a suit, success 
is greatly facilitated by placing a hand, if possible, 
under the beard of him who is addressed. 

W, EwIna. 

BEAST.—Three words in Heb. are so translated 
in AV and RV. 1. meas béhémah, the Arab. 
bthimah, which is defined as ‘any quadrupced, even 
if it live in water, or any animal not endowed with 
reason.’ In the sense of a-:quadruped, we have 
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clean beasts (Gn 7*); in contradistinction to man |and the ‘Scrmon on the Plain.’ The question 
(Gn 67, Ex 9% 10, 29), animals to be eaten (Lv 11*);| whether the two evangelists give us divergent 
mammatia, as constituting one of the four prin- | records of the same discourse or records of two 
cipal classes of the vertebrates, deasis, fowls, creep- | difterent but similar discourses, will probably never 
ing things, and jfishes (1 K 4%); in the sense of | cease to be discussed, for proof is impossible. But 
the animal kingdom (Pr 30%); of domestic ani- | the beatitudes as recorded by each are a consider- 
mals (1 KX 185), esp. riding animals (Neh 913); of | able element in the evidence. In Mt we have 
wild animals (Dt 32%). This word is arbitrarily | eight beatitudes and no woes; in Lk four beati- 
tr. in both AV and RV catéle (Gn 17-6 279 34 74-21 | tudes and four corresponding woes. Moreover, in 
91° 75 50” etc.). Sce CATTLE. the beatitudes which are common to both there 
2. ὙἹΞ δεῖν (Ex 22°, Nu 20%! AV “ beasts,’ but v.4! are important differences. (1) Those in Mt are 
of the same chapter ‘cattle.’ ‘Cattle’ is read by in the third person, and apply to all mankind; 
RV in Nu 20** 44, and by AV, RV in Ps 78*. Both “ἴον theirs is,’ ‘for they shall,’ etc. Those in Lk 
give ‘beasts’ in Gn 4017, the only other occurrence ; are in the second person, and apply primarily to 
of the word. | those present: ‘for yours is,’ ‘for ye shall,’ ete. 
3. an hayyah (haytho, poetic form, with old | (2) In Lk the more spiritual words which occur 
case ending, Gn 1“, Ps 50 79? ete.). It is used in Mt are omitted, and the blessings are assigned 
(1) of animals in general (Gn 8”, Lv 11? ete.);| to external conditions. Actwal poverty, sorrow, 
(2) in contradistinetion to béhémdah, i.c. wild 6. | and hunger are declared to be blessed,—no doubt 
(Gn 715 81 9? ete.), specialised in the ὦ, of the reed | as opportunities of internal graces; and the 
(mary. AV, text RV Ps 0839), evil ὁ. (Gn 3739. | corresponding woes are uttered against actual 
ete.); ὁ. of the field (Ex 23" ete.); ravenous ὦ. | wealth, jollity, and fulness of bread,—as sources 
(Is 35°). The word Aayyah is tr. in other places | of grievoustemptation. Inthe last beatitude there 
living creatures (Ezk 1° ete.); life (Ps 143%, Is 57, | is less difference between the ttvo. In Lk there is 
RV quickening, ete.); appetite (Job 38°"); diving | no blessedness assigned to unpopularity, unless it 
thing (Gn 1538 ete.)=Arab. Aayawdn, ‘animal.’ is incurred for the Son of Man’s sake; and there 
The words for beast in NT are chiefly: 1. θηρίον, | is no woe on popularity for His sake. 
Ac 281 of a viper; Tit 115 of the Cretans; more The first difference explams the second. The 
generally in He 12%, Ja 837, It is the word used | universal declarations in Mt require the spiritual 
more than 30 times in Rev for the Beast of| conditions. The special declarations in Lk, being 
the Apocalypse (on which see NUMBER, REVELA- | addressed to disciples, do not. Even for pagans, 
TION). 2. ‘The word ζῶον is used in Rev 4° foll. | to be poor i spirié and to hunger after righteous- 
of the ‘living ones’ who were round about the] ness are blessed things: but it is only to the 
throne (A-V ‘beasts,’ IV more suitably ‘living | faithful Christian that actual poverty and actual 


a 


creatures ἢ). G. E. Post, hunger are sure to be blessings. To others these 
trials may be barren suffering, or may harden 
BEATING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. rather than chasten. The beatitudes omitted in 


Lk are the third, fifth, sixth, and seventh of Mt, 
viz. those relating to the meek, the merciful, the 


BEATITUDE.—The word ‘ beatitude’ does not 
occur in the English Bible. In Biblical Theology | pure in heart, and the peacemakers. 
it significs either (1) the joys of heaven, or (Ὁ) The eight beatitudes may be regarded as an 
one of the declarations of blessedness made by | analysis of perfect spiritual wellbeing ; and nowhere 
Christ as attached to certain virtues, or conditions, | in non-Christian literature shall we lind so sublime 
or persons. The word in this latter sense is the a summary of the best elements in the felicity 
subject of this article.” attainable by man. They correct all low and 

Several of Christ’s declarations of blessedness | carnal views of human a ed But it is 
are isolated beatitudes, called forth by special cir- fanciful to find a gradation in the order in which 
cunistanees: Mt 115 τ Lk 7%, Mt 1515 τ Lk 10®, , they are recorded, e.g. that poverty of spirit is the 
Mt 24% = Lk 12%, Mt 16”, Lik 11° 1297, Jn 13" | death of self-righteousness; mourning the burial 
20%. There are no beatitudesin St. Mark, and the of self-righteousness; meckness the virtue that 
word μακάριος does not oceur in his Gospel, but in the | takes the place of self-righteousness, ete. 
Catholic Epistles and the Apoe. there are several : _ dt is more to the point to notice that they do 
1P 344", Ja 1%, ftev 15 144% 16 19" 208 227-4, not deseribe eight different classes of people, but 

But the term is most commonly used of those | eight different elements of excellence, which may 
general declarations of blessedness made by Christ | all be combined in one and the same man. Some 
in the discourses recorded by St. Matthew (v.3-") | of them, indeed, are almost certain to be so com- 
and St. Luke (6*°**), which are sometimes dis- | bined, e.g. being poor in spirit with meekness, and 
tinguished as the ‘Sermon on the Mount’| endurance of persecution with mourning. And 

ee oe perhaps it is not untrue to say with Ambrose that 

nt a ss acess a amore Quote | the four given by St. Luke virtually include the 
sanctus Matthwus : sed in his octo tlle sevaissuce” Suri, ἀπ istis whole elght ; but to make each of the four 9 1" 
quatuor ille octo. Hic enin. quatuor velut virtutes amplexus est respond to one of the four eardinal virtues is to 
curdingles (Expos. Evang, see. Lis, v. 49, Migne, xiv. xv. 1649). | force the meaning of one or the other. 
In Gr. μακαρισμὸς has this meaning in the Liturgy of St. The following table will show in a clear way the 


Chrysostom and elsewhere: the paxerieol are suug on Sundays wf ᾿ : . 
instead of the third antiphon. Im English this use of ‘beati. | difference between Mt and Lk in the four beati- 


sude' is perhaps not earlier than 1500. tudes which they have in common :— 
ST. MATTHEW. St. Luke. St. LUKE. 
Blessed Blessed Woe 
1. are the poor in spirit: for l. are ye poor: for yours is 1, unto you that are rich! for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. the kingdom of God. ye have received your consolation. 
2 are they that mourn: for 3. are ye that weep now: for ὦ. ye that laugh now! for ye 
they shall be comforted. ye shall laugh. shall mourn and weep. 
4, are they that hunger and 2. are ye that hunger row: 2, unto you, ye that are full 
thirst after righteousness: for for ye shall be filled. now ! for ye shall hunger. 
they shall be filled. 
8. are ye when men shall re- 4. are ye, when men shall hate 4, when all men shall speak 


proach you, and persecute you, you, and when they shall sepa- well of you! for in the same 
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and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake, Re- 
joice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before 
you. 


BEAUTIFUL GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


BEBAI.—4. (33) The eponym of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 211 8511 1098. Neh 718 104, 1 Es 
513 92%), See GENEALOGY. 2. (BySal) An utterly 
unknown locality mentioned only in Jth 15%. B 
and Vulg. omit. The text is probably eorrupt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

BECAUSE was formerly used (and is still used 
locally) to express the purpose. Thus Burton, 
Anat. Mel. (1621) ‘ Anointing the doors and hinges 
with oyl, because (=in order that) they should not 
creak.’ There are two examples in AV, Wis 11% 
‘And winkest at the sins of men b. they should 
amend’ (RV ‘to the end they may repent’); 
Mt 20% ‘And the multitude rebuked them b. 
(RV ‘that’) they should hold their peace.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

BECHER (123 “young 6816] ᾽).---ἶἰ, Son of Eph- 
raim, Nu 26=1 Ch 7°? where the name appears as 
Bered. Patronymic in Nu 26% Becherites (AV 
Bachrites). 2. Son of Benjamin, Gn 4671, 1 Ch 7%8 
and implicitly in 1 Ch 81 where for MT, Savy tsa 
=his first-born, Ashbel, we should probably read 533 
δεν): Becher and Ashbel. J. A. SELBIE, 


BECHORATH (ntinz).—One of Saul’s ancestors 
(18 94, 1 Ch 75). 


BECK (from verb ‘ beck,’ which is a short form 
of beckon), now nearly displaced by ‘nod,’ occurs 
2 Mac 88 AV and RV, ‘ Almighty God, who at a 
beck can cast down both them that eome against 
us and all the world’ (Gr. ἑνὲ νεύματι). 


Beckon occurs more frequently, but only in NT. It deserves 
attention on account of the precision of the Greek words. 

1. There is the simple νεύω, to nod, to make signs with the 
head, Jn 1824 of Simon Peter’s nod to John to ask who was to be 
the betrayer; Ac 2410 of Felix’s nod to Paul to speak. 

2. Asevada, lit. το nod through,’ Lk 122 of Zacharias’ beckon- 
ing (RV ‘ malting signs’) to the people, 3:2 perhaps expressing the 
range—not to one, but to many. 

3 ατανεύω, lit, ‘to nod down to,’ Lk 57 ‘ they beckoned 
unto their partners in the other boat.’ 

Other compounds of veda found in NT, but not tra ‘ beckon,’ 
are (1) ἱκνεύω, Jn 514 ‘Jesus had conveyed himself away’; 
(2) ἐννεύω, Lk 152 ‘they made signs to his father’; and (3) 
imsvavw, Ac 1820 * he consented ποῖ," 

4, Then there is rsiw ‘to shake,’ with its compounds ἀνασείω, 
διωσείω, κατασείω, Of Which only the last is tr4 ‘ beckon,’ to make 


signs with the hand, esp. before beginning to address an audi- | 


ence, Ac 1217 1326 1033 9740, J. ELASTINGS. 


BECOME.—1i. As tr. of mpérw ‘to be seemly,’ 
‘appropriate,’ ‘b.’ is found Mt 3%, Eph 5%, 1 "i 
20) Tit 51 (RV ‘befit’), He 910 72° ‘such an high 
riest became us.’ In Tit 2? ‘in behaviour as 
ecometh holiness’ (iV ‘reverent in demean- 
our’), the Gr. is one word ieporperys, from ἱερός 
‘sacred’ and πρέπει ‘it is becoming.’ In Ro 
162 ‘as becometh saints’ the Gr. is ἀξίως τῶν 
ἁγίων ‘worthily of the saints’; soin Ph 17 ‘as it 
beeometh the gospel of Christ’ (RV ‘worthy of’). 
2. In Bar 85 occurs the obsolete phrase ‘ where is 
become,’ for ‘ what is become of’: ‘ Where are the 


princes of the heathen become?’ (RV omits ‘be- | 


come’). Cf. Wither (1628), ‘Why should the 
wicked . .. say, Where is their God become ?’ 
J, HASTINGS. 

BECTILETH Plain (τὸ πεδίον Βαικτειλαίθ), Jth 

22,—Between Nineveh and Cilicia. Perhaps the 


Bactiali of the Peutinger Tables, 21 miles from 
Antioch. The Syriac supposes an τ reading, 
nbvp na ‘ house of slaughter’ (ἢ. C. R. 


CONDER. 


rate you, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for false prophets. 
the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice in 
that day, and leap for joy: for 
behold, your reward is great in 
heaven: for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the prophets. 


manner did their fathers to the 


A. PLUMMER. 


BED (for whieh RV substitutes ‘couch’ in 1 Ch 
51, Est 1° 78, Job 17%, Ps 418, Pr 716, Ca 1%, and 
‘litter’ in Ca 37) is AV tr. of the following Heb. 
words :—1. 23: (fr. το ‘lie down’) 40 times. 2 
yis: (fr. ys: ‘spread out’) poet. 1 Ch 5! (fr. Gn 49%), 
Job 1778, Ps 635 1328, 8, yyo (fr. same root) Is 2858, 
ἄ, πον (‘flower-bed’) twice, Ca δ᾽5 65, to which 
RV adds Ezk 177), 5. no» (fr. abi ‘stretch out’) 
26 times. 6 é wy (a four-post bed?) 4 times, 
Job 78, Ps 413, Pr 7%, Ca 11% The last two 
words appear to be parallel in meaning in Am 67, 
‘that lie upon beds (nivp) of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches (eney).’ Both are 
used also in the sense of ‘bier,’ 799 in 2 § 851, 
way in Syr. (comp. ‘ars’ in Lk 74), while ἀρ is 
applied in 2 Ch 16 to Asa’s resting-place in his 
tomb. All this lends support to the opinion of 
those who interpret the ‘ bedstead’ of Og (Dt 3") of 
a sareophagus (see Driver, ad loc.). The word rus, 
written without vowel points, might be read either 
mun ‘bed’ or aya ‘staff.’ Hence in Gn 473! we find, 
‘Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head, the tr. 
following MT (aye δ }), while in He 1131 we 
have ‘Jaeob worshipped, leaning wpon the top of 
his staff” which adopts the LALX émi τὸ ἄκρον τῆς 
ῥάβδον αὐτοῦ. See next article. J. A. SELBIE. 


BED.—The bed of the Hebrews did not differ 
in essential respeets from that of other Oriental 
peoples. It consisted of a mat and quilt to 116 
upon, and a covering or coverlet. ‘ For the bed is 
shorter than a man can stretch himself on it; 
and the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it’ (Is 2850), The adjunets were the 
pillow and the bedstead and its ornaments. 
Amongst all elasses the custom was to sleep in 
the day-clothes without any material change of 
garments ; sheets were therefore superfluous. In 
its simplest form the bed consisted only of the day- 
clothes and the outer garment or cloak. ‘If thou 
at all take thy neighbour’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore 1t to him by that the sun goeth down; 
for that is his only covering ; it is his garment for 
his skin: wherein shall he sleep?’ (Ex 227), 

The ordinary bedding used throughout the East 
at the present day is probably similar in character 
to that which has been in use for centuries, and con- 
sists of (1) a mat of rushes or straw; (2) skins, or 
a cloak or a quilt stuffed with dry herbs, hair, or 
vegetable fibre to lie upon; (3) a covering of light 
stuff in summer, or of skins or quilted stuff in 


winter. The bedding is rolled up (Pr 2251) in the 


morning, and, after being aired in the sun, is put 
away in a chamber or closet. Many of these beds 
are kept in a house, and, when the inmates are few, 
they are sometimes stacked one on another and 


form a temporary bedstead. There is little differ- 


ence between the bed for sleeping on and the divan 
or couch for resting on during the day. The bed 
is essentially an article that can be moved about 
readily from place to place. ‘ Bring him up to me 
in the bed, that I may slay him (18 19%). ‘ Behold, 
men bring on abed a man that was palsied’ (Lk 5!-*), 

There is usually some portion of the house set 
apart as a room where the whole family may sleep. 
‘My children are with me in bed, I cannot rise 
and give thee’ (Lk 11°%). Among the very poorest 
a portion of the floor is set apart, and this is often 
somewhat raised up above the surrounding floor so 
as to serve as a bedstead. When there are two 
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storeys, the beds are on the upper floor, and during | 


the summer time they are usually on the flat roof. 
Thus references are constantly made to going up 


to bed, which may indicate either a bed raised up | 


on a bedstead, or situated in an upper chamber, or 
on the roof (Gn 49). ‘Thou shalt not eome down 
from the bed whither thou art gone up’ (2 Ια 1’); 
‘nor go up into my bed’ (Ps 132°; cf. 18 28%). 

The bed is usually placed near the wall of the 
chamber, and there are indications that it was 
placed alongside the wall. ‘Then he turned his 
face to the wall and prayed unto the Lord’ (2 Kk 20°). 

The bed used by watchmen, both when in the 
fields watching for marauders and when acting as 
doorkeepers, is of the simplest form, and requires no 
description: ‘A booth in a vineyard, as a lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers’ (Is 18. See CUCUMBER). 

In accordance with the wealth of the house or 
family, the bed is enriched and embroidered. This 
is so also among the Bedawin and dwellers in 
tents. “1 have spread my couch with carpets of 
tapestry, with striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt; 
I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
cinnamon’ (Pr 7!*?"); “the couches were of gold 
and silver’ (Est 1°). 

Pillows and cushions are the usual adjuncts of 
beds in the East at the present day, and it may be 
assumed that they were as generally used in early 
days in Palestine as they were among the Greeks 
after the Homeric age. A piece of stone such as 
that used by Jacob (Gn 28") at Bethel would be 
naturally accepted as a pillow by a native of 
Palestine on the line of march at the present day. 
The quilt or pillow of goats’ hair placed by Michal 
(1 5. 1015) in David’s bed, though only a makeshift 
hastily put together, indicates the use of pillows 
at that time. Those mentioned Ezk 13" do not 
necessarily appear to be bed pillows. Pillows at 
the present day are usually made of the same stuil 
as the bedding, but more profusely ornamented 
and embossed, and in wealthy houses covered with 
satin, silk, and embroidery. ‘The silken cushions 
of a bed’(Am 3"), Sometimes the finest linen is 
lightly tacked on the embroidery, probably to 
protect the face from the roughness of the work. 

Among the poorer classes, bedsteads, when uscd, 
were probably light portable frames for keeping 
the bedding off the ground, and for carrying sick 
persons, ason a litter. Although there is no direct 
allusion to a bedstead except perhaps that of Og, 
king of Bashan, there are several references which 
indicate that beds were raised above the floor. In 
the passage relating to Jacob’s ‘bed of sickness’ 
(Gn 4731), the ‘bed’s head’ is referred to. SeealsolS 
19%, 253", Lk 5%, In whatever sense the passage 
referring to Og, ‘ behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron’ (Dt 3"), is to be understood, the hard black 
basalt so common in Bashan is probably referred to. 

There are numerous indications that in the 
houses of the wealthy, and in the palaces, there 
were bedsteads highly ornamented, and that the 
richness and magnificence of the beds and bed- 
stcads among the Asiatics was at least equal to 
that which obtained among the Greeks and 
tomans, The bedsteads in the most wealthy 
houses were of costly kinds of wood, veneered with 
tortulse-shell and ivory, and ornamented with gold 
and silver. The couches of ‘gold and silver’ 
(Est 16) probably included the bedstead. The same 
may be said of the ‘ beds of ivory’ (Am θ᾽ 83:8), The 
ten beds with feet of silver, and the furniture be- 
longing to them, sent to Eleazar the high priest (Jos. 
Ant, XII. il. 15), evidently included the bedsteads. 

The ornaments of the bedstead included the 
gow ον and pillars. ‘King Solomon made himself 
a& palanquin of the wood of Lebanon, He made 
the pillars thereef of silver, the bottom thereof of 
gold, the seat of it of purple’ (Ca 3!), ‘There 


were hangings of white cloth, of green, and of blue, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble; the couches were 
of gold and silver upon a pavement of porphyry 
and white marble, and alabaster and stone of blue 
colour’ (Est 1°). ‘Now Holofernes rested upon 
his bed under a canopy, which was of purple, and 
gold, and emeralds, and precious stones inwoven’ 
(Jth 1077). C. WARREN, 


BEDCHAMBER.—See ITousE. 


BEDAD (713).—The father of Hadad, king of 
Edom (Gn 36°=1 Ch 1%), 


BEDAN (}12a).—4. Mentioned with Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah, and Samuel as one of the deliverers of 
Israel (1 5 12"). The name does not occur in Jg, 
and it is probably a corruption for Barak (so LXX 
and Pesh.). Chronologically Barak should precede 
Gideon, but the order cannot be pressed (cf. v.%). 
The Jews explain [13 as=j7]3 ‘a son of Dan,’ i.e. 
Samson; this is impossible. The more obvious emen- 
dation,’ Abdon (j72y, Ewald), isunsuitable, since little 
is known of this hero. 2. A Manassite (1 Ch 717), 

J. F. STENNING. 

BEDEIAH (an3z=anay ‘servant of J”’),—One of 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezr 10%); in 
1 Es 9** apparently Pedias. 


BEE (aaa debérdh, μέλισσα, apis).—The bee is 
known in Arab, as naAl, but αὖ)" is a swarm of 
bees, pl. dubuér. The common term for wasp or 
hornet is dwbbdr, which is a corruption of χερῶν, 

The bee isan insect found in large numbers in 
Syria and Pal., both wild and hived. The wild bee 
is most common in lonely ravines, where it makes 
its nest in the clefts of the precipitous rocks, often 
with great difficulty accessible to man. They also 
make their hives in hollow trees (15 14° 75): butas 
the forests are few in these lands, they are a less 
natural refuge for the bees than the rocks (cf. Dt 
32!5, Ps 811, Tristram says that they are specially 
abundant in the wilderness of Judwa, and that most 
of the honey sold in 8. Pal. comes from these wild 
hives. This explains the allusion (Mt 3%), ‘and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey.’ It also explains 
the sentence (Dt 1**), ‘The Amorites, which dwelt 
in the mountain, came out against you, and chased 
you, as bees do.” When tame bees are disturbed, 
it is well known how furiously they will attack 
their disturber. But their vehemence is as nothing 
to that of the wild bees, which are unaccustomed 
to man. Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, p. 299) 
says, ‘The people of Ma’alia (in Wady Karn) 
several years ago let a man down the face 
of the rock by ropes. He was entirely protected 
from the attacks of the bees, and extracted a large 
amount of honey; but he was so terrified by the 
prodigious swarms of bees that he could not be 
induced to repeat the exploit.” The Psalmist says 
(Ps 118"), ‘They compassed me about like bees,’ 
alluding to the threatening attacks of these insects. 

It was said of the land of proinise that it was a 
‘land flowing with milk and honey.’ This is 
partly justified by the wild bees and honey, but 
still more so by the large numbers of domesticated 
bees. Every peasant’s house has its beehives. 
Sometimes they are boxes, as with us; sometilines 
a broken water jar is made to serve; but more 
usually they are wicker cylinders, about 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. in diameter, plastered over with cow- 
dung, and stopped with the same material at either 
end, except a few holes for the entry and exit of 
the bees. These hives are often piled in a pyra- 
midal shape, with four or more at the base, and 
plastered together with cow-dung to protect them 
from the heat, and shaded with branches of trees. 


|, 
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For hiving bees, manceuvres are used similar to 
those so common in the West. The superior of a 
convent near Beirfit had a chest partially filled 
with figs, through the keyhole of which a swarm 
of bees entered. The following day four jars, 
with a little grape honey smeared inside, were put 
in succession to the keyhole, and filled with bees. 

It is certainly not customary for the people in 
Bible lands to hiss to their bees (Is 718). It might 
have been in Bible days. It is, however, universal 
to whistle to pigeons in order to recall them from 
their flight. Hundreds of persons can be seen on 
the flat roofs of the houses in the large cities 
amusing themselves in this manner a little before 
sunset. Sir John Lubbock believes that bees lack 
the sense of hearing. 

The honey is usually extracted about the time 
of the Feast of the Cross, in the middle of Sept. 
A man with his face masked with iron gauze and 
his hands protected with mittens, simply puts his 
hands into the hive and extracts the combs, leaving 
a little for the bees. The honey is usually squeezed 
out of the combs, and packed in jars (bottle, marg. 
1 Καὶ 14°) or tins, and sometimes in skins. The 
people of the Antilebanon plateau, north of Damas- 
cus, raise large quantities of honey. 

A bee cultivator from America settled some 
years ago in Beirtt to raise bees. He spoke of 
the Syrian bee as superior to the usual breeds of 
Europe. It is somewhat smaller than the Apis 
mellijica of Europe, and of a hghter colour. It is 
the Apis fasciata, Lat. 

As many of tle plants to which the bees resort 
are aromatics, much of the honey has a decided 
flavour, often very agreeable, sometimes a little 
rank. The wax is principally used in making 
tapers for religious saa ‘There is no evidence 
that candles were known in ancient times. The 
people are very fond of honey. They dip their 
bread in it. They make certain kinds of cakes 
(Ex 105 and pastry with it. They sometimes 
preserve fruit init. They eat it in quantities sur- 
prising to Occidentals. It 15 seldom eaten direct. 
from the comb. It has been from the earliest 
times an article of commerce in bible lands. 
Jacob sent some of it to his son Joseph (Gn 4314), 
Judah and Israel sold it to Tyrian merchants for 
export (Ezk 27"). Stores of honey were collected 
for this purpose, as at Mizpah (Jer 41°). Consider- 
ing the large quantities of honey produced in Pal. 
there is no occasion for supposing that w23 débash 
signifies the dubs, the grape honey of our time. 

Much controversy has taken place over the 
swarm of bees in the carcase of the lion (Jg 148), 
The simple fact is, that in a few hours after an 
animal is dead, jackals, dogs, and vultures often 
reduce the carcase to a ligamentous skeleton, 
which is soon dried in the fierce heat, and would 
make as savoury a hive as the cow-dung-plastered 
baskets which are used for raising bees, and the 
cow-dung trays on which silk-worms are developed. 

Honey, 27 débash, could not be used in burnt- 
offerings (Lv 2%), 

Iloney is used to illustrate moral teachings. A 
man is exhorted to eat honey and the honey comb 
(Pr 241%), but warned against surfeit (Pr 2516. 27), 
It was a simile for moral sweetness (Ezk 3°), 
and for the excellence of the law (Ps 19”), of 
pleasant words (Pr 16%), and of the lips (Ca 4%), 
and as a figure for love (Ca 5’). 

The LXX adds to Pr 6° ‘Go to the bee, and 
learn how diligent she is, and what a noble work 
she produces; whose labour kings and private men 
use for their health. 
by all, and, though weak in strength, yet since 
she values wisdom she prevails.’ This passave 


exists in the Arabic version, and is quoted by 
G. E. Post. 


ancient writers. 


She is desired and honoured | 


BEELIADA (yt$y2 ‘Baal knows’).—A son of 
David, 1 Ch 14’, changed in conformity with later 
usage (see ISHBOSHETH) into Eliada (yy ‘EI 
knows’) in 2 § 516, J. A. SELBIE. 


BEELSARUS (Bed\capos), 1 Es 5°.—One of the 
leaders (προηγούμενοι) of those Jews who returned 
to Jerus. with Zerub., called BILSHAN, Ezr 22, Neh 
77, The form in 1 Es appears not to have come 
through the Gr. of the canonical books, but to be 
due to a confusion of 1 and 7 in the Heb. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY, 

BEELTETHMUS (Βεέλτεθμος). — An officer of 
Artaxerxes residing in Pal., 1 Es 916. 5 (LXX 15-21), 
It is not a proper name, but a title of Rehum, 
the name immediately preceding it in Ezr 48 (A 
βααλτάμ). It is a corruption of oyo bya=‘lord of 
judgment,’ and is rendered ‘chancellor’ by AV 
and RY in Ezr, ‘story-writer’ in 1 Es 2! (ὁ τὰ 
προσπίπτοντα, LXX), The title has*been explained 
by the Assyr. inscriptions, and signifies ‘lord of 
official intelligence’ or ‘ postmaster’ (Sayce, Introd, 
to Lizr., Neh., and Est. Ὁ. 27). See CHANCELLOR. 

H. St, J. THACKERAY. 

BEER (ἽΝ ‘a well’).—4. A station in the journe 
from Arnon to the Jordan, mentioned Nu 21”, 
with a poetical extract commemorating the digging 
of a well at this spot. The context indicates the 
neighbourhood, but further identification of the 
station is wanting. Perhaps the words translated 
‘and from the wilderness,’ which immediately 
follow this extract (Nu 9118), should be translated 
(following the LXX ἀπὸ φρέατος), ‘and from 
Beer,’ or ‘the well.’ It is generally identified 
with Beer-Elim (‘well of mighty en’?), mentioned 
Is 15°, and in the second part of the compound 
nanie it may be conjectured that there is reference 
to the event commemorated in the song, Nu 2117 18, 
See Budde in New World, Mar. 1895, p. 136 ff. 

2. The place to which Jotham ran away after 
uttering his parable (Jg 9). Its position is un- 
known. If, as some suppose, it is the same as 
Becroth (Jos 917), its site is fixed (see BEEROTH). 
But Beeroth is in Benjamin, and it seems probable 
that Jotham fled to his own people in Manasseh, 
and not southward. A. T, CITAPMAN. 

BEERA (sxa).—A man of Asher (1 Ch 7%”). See 
GENEALOGY. 


BEERAH (mwy3).—A Reubenite who was carried 
captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 55), 


BEER-ELIM. 


BEER[L (a).—1. The father of Judith, one of 
Esau’s wives (Gn 9052), sometimes wrongly identi- 
fied with ANAH (which see). 2. The father of the 
prophet Hosea (Hos 1?). HH. K. RYLE. 


See BEER. 


BEER-LAHAI-ROI (x5 τ oyn ‘Well of the 
Living One that seeth me,’ Gn 1671 24°? 251),— 
It is expressly described as ‘¢he fountain in the 
way to Shur,’ signifying that it was well known, 
on the way to Egypt whither the Egyptian 
Ilagar was naturally fleeing. It is placed between 
Kadesh and Bered:; but the site of neither is 
certain. Bered has been located at El-Khalasah, 
13 miles S.W. of Beersheba. When Abraham 
dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, he is said (Gn 20?) 
to have sojourned in Gerar at the same time or 
shortly after. Gn 25" and 26' also imply that 
the well, Beer-lahai-roi, was not very far from 
Gerar. Rowland claims to have found the true 


site at ‘Ain Moiladhhi, some 50 miles 8S. of Beer- 

sheba, and 10 or 12 miles W. of ‘Ain Kadis (PE FS, 

(See ΠΕ πο, HAGAR, ISAAC, SHUR.} 
A. HENDERSON. 


1884, p. 177). 


BEEROTH 
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BEEROTH (n5ya ‘ Wells’).—One of the eonfeder- 
ate Hivite cities which wilily made alliance with 
Joshua after the overthrow of Ai (Jos 917, It 
was afterwards in the territory of Benjainin (Jos 
18%). The Beerothites, like the Gibeonites, main- 
tained their independence as a tribe in Israel even 
after the return from the Exile (Ezr 275, Neh 7%). 
The occasion of their flight to Gittaim (2 5 4°) is not 
mentioned: and it is uncertain if that is the town 
named (Neh 11°), Rinimon, the father of the mur- 
derers of Ishbosheth, and Naharai, Joab’s armour- 
bearer (2 8 23°7 RVm, 1 Ch 11°"), were Beerothites. 
It is identified with Bireh, 8 miles N. of Jerusalem 
on the great northern road, the usual halting 
place on the first night from Jerusalem. ‘Pradi- 
tion connects it with the story of Lk 233. 35. as the 
place whence Mary and Joseph returned to Jeru- 
salem. There is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of this tradition, as the distance is convenient, and 
the usage of Eastern caravans seldom changes. 

A. HENDERSON. 

BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN (τῶν 32 ΠΝ), in Dt 
10° RV; ‘Beeroth of the children of Jaakan,’ AV, 
LXX Βηρώθ. The place is called Bene-jaakan in 
the list of stations, Nu 33% 8. From Gn 36”, 
1Ch 1” the Bene-jaakan are deseendants of Seir 
the Horite, and the name of the adjacent station, 
Hor-haggidgad (whieh see), contains 37, The border 
of Seir or dom is the probable situation of this 
unidentified spot, - A. Τί CHAPMAN. 


BEER-SHEBA (yay os, Arab. Bir es Sebii).— 
A village, or settlement, on the N. bank of the Wady 
es-Seba, deriving its special interest from its con- 
nexion with the patriarchs. It was the residence 
successively of Abraham (Gu 21°), of Isaac (Gn 
26°), and of Jacob (Gn 3819), and received its 
name (‘ Well of the oath’) as having been the place, 
marked by a well, where Abraham entered into 
covenant with Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gn 21"! E). 
(A different derivation is adopted in Gn 26° J.) 
It was afterwards visited by Elijah when fleeing 
from the wrath of Jezebel on his way to Horeb 
(1 K 1995. Beer-sheba fell within the lot of the 
tribe of Simeon (Jos 197), though included in the 
wider boundaries of Judah. It was bounded on the 
S. by the Negeb or ‘South Country,’ a spacious 
tract of undulating chalky downs, wide pastures, 
and generally waterless brook courses. Its position 
in the extreme south gave rise to the phrase ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba’ (Jg¢ 20!, 1 S 3” ete.)=all the 
territory of Israel. ‘The converse ‘from B. to 
Dan’ oceurs in 1 Ch 21°, 2 Ch 30°. The soil in 
the valleys where there is some moisture is exceec- 
ingly rich, and is rudely cultivated by the fellahin, 
who suceeed in producing fine crops of wheat and 
barley. In the tracts around Beer-sheba the 
Bedawin find ample pasturage for their flocks and 
herds, which towards evening assemble in crowds 
around the wells as they did three thousand years 
ago. That the district was once thickly inhabited, 
probably in the early Christian centuries before the 
Mohammedan wruption, is shown by ruined walls 
and foundations which are visible at intervals for 
several miles between Bir es-Scba and el-Tel Milh. 
The position of Dir es-Seba is marked by lines of 
foundations aJong some rising ground above the 
N. bank of the river, amongst which is the 
foundation of a Greek chureh, with apse, sacristy, 
and aisles; and in the valley below are the eele- 
brated wells sunk through alluvial deposits into 
the limestone rock. These are five or six in number; 
and of the two principal ones the larger is regarded 
with confidence as coming down from the time of 
Abraham, This (according to Tristram) is the 


tradition of the Arabs, who point to it as the 
work of Ibrabam el-Khalil (Abraham the Friend). | 
Conder, who carried out the Ordnance Survey of ! 


this part of Pal., states that the depth of the well 
is 45 ft., and that it is lined with rings of masonry 
to a depth of 28 ft. That some of the stones are 
not very ancient is shown by his discovery of a 
tablet dated 505 A.H., at a depth of 15 courses. 
This, however, does not throw any doubt on the 
extreme age of the well itself, but only suggests 
that it had been repaired during the 12th cent. 
The marble blocks which form the rim of the well 
arc deeply cut by the ropes nsed for drawing water ; 
and rude marble troughs of circular form are 
arranged round the well for the use of the cattle. 
A second well, 5 ft. in diaineter, is found at about 
300 yds. to the W. of that just described, and in 
the opposite direction is a third, 23 ft. deep, which 
is dry. 

The desert of Beer-sheba is very beautiful in 
spring and early summer when the surface igs 
carpeted with herbage and flowers; but later in the 
year it is parched and desolate in the extreme, not 
a tree breaking the monotony of the landscape or 
the rays of the sun. 

Tell es-Seba is the site of a village at the junetion 
of the W. el- Khalil, which comes down from 
Hebron on the north, with the W. es-Seba, and is 
24 miles from Bir es-Seba. From its summit, 950 
ft. above the Mediterranean, a commanding view 
is obtained of the country around, terminating 
along the HE. in the deep ravines and rocky slopes 
which lead down to the basin of the Dead Sea. 


Literature. —Conder, Tent Work, 1880; Hull, Mownt Seir, 
Sinai, and Western Palestine, 1889; PHF Map of Western 
Palestine, by Conder and Kitchener ; see also Driver and Truin- 
bull in Hapos. Times, vii. 567 f., viil. 89. Τὼ. HULL. 


BEESHTERAH (ajavyaz), Jos 21°". See ASHTAR- 
OTH. 


BEBTLE.—The word rendered beetle in the AV 
and erieket in the RV (Lv 11%) is bs hargél. 
It is an insect of the grasshopper kind, having 
‘lees above its feet’ to leap with. The Heb. root 
bin Aargal, as its cognate haryal in Arab., signifies 
to leap. ‘The Arab. word harjalet signifies a flight 
of locusts, and harjuwdn, the ὁ and x being inter. 
changeable, a sort of grasshopper or locust that 
leaps without flying. See Locust. G, HK, Post, 


BEEYVES, the pl. of ‘ beef,’ is used in Ly 22! 2, 
Nu 3138. 80. ὅδ, 38. 44 for the animals themselves, not 
their flesh. Cfi.— 

“ἃ pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats.’ 
Shaks. Of. of V. 1. tii. 68. 

iV retains all but Ly 227, AV ‘a free-will offer- 
ing in beeves or sheep,’ RV ‘a free-will offering of 
the herd or of the flock.’ ‘The sing. does not occur 
in AV or RY, but the Douay Bible (1609) renders 
Dt 14° ‘the pygargue, the wilde beefe (AV ‘wild 
ox’), the cameloparde.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


BEFORE, meanmeg ‘in the presence of,’ oceurs 
frequently, and as the tr" of a creat variety of 
Heb, and ὅτ. words. Notiee Gn 11% ‘ Haran died 
before his father Terah’ (ap Sy ‘before the face of,’ 
RY ‘in the presence of’); Sir 36/‘As thon wast 
sanctified in us before them, so be thou magnified 
among them before us’; 39°° ‘He seeth from 
everlasting to everlasting, and there is nothing 
wonderful before lim’; Bar 2°‘ Yet have we not 
prayed before the Lord.’ In Gal 33 ‘the Scripture 
... preached before the gospel unte Abraham,’ the 
words are a lit. tr. of the Greek (προευηγγελίσατο) 
and b.==‘ beforehand,’ as RY. See AFORE. 

J, FLASTINGS. 

BEGOTTEN.—Only begotten is the tr® in AV 
and RV of μονογενής at To 817, Jn 1 8 S16 18, He 11" 
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1 Jn 49, all (except To 8", He 111 ‘Abraham... 
offered up his only b. son’) in ref. to Christ. The 
same Gr. word is found in Lk 7” ‘the only son 
of his mother,’ 8% ‘he had one (RV ‘an’) only 
daughter,’ and 958 ‘he is mine only child.’ 
Firstbegotten is the tr. of πρωτότοκος in He 15, 
and in Rev 15 (both in reference to Christ), a 
word which is here by RV and elsewhere by AV 
and RV ὑτὰ ‘firstborn.’ It would have been more 
accurate if ‘ first-begotten’ had been given as the 
ὑγ of rpwr., and ‘only-born’ of μον. The meaning 
of the latter is indeed, as Westcott points out, 
obscured under the tr® ‘only-begotten,’ since in 
its reference to Christ it is the Son’s personal 
Being, not His generation, that is the thought. 
Both words express the Son of Man’s uniqueness 
among the sons of men, μον. more absolutely than 
πρωτ., and more directly in relation to the Father. 
See Thayer, NT Lezx.; and Cremer, Bidl.-Theol. 
Lea. of NT Greck, s.vv., and (esp. for mpwr.), Light- 
foot on Col 1. J. HASTINGS. 


BEGUILE.—‘ To beguile’ is to act with guile, 
to deceive; but (like ‘amuse,’ which originally 
meant ‘to bewilder’) it is mostly employed now 
in the sense of ‘to charm away’ (care or time). 
This meaning, though as old as 1611, does not 
oceur in AY, where on the contrary we find the 
word signifying directly to cheat, as Col 2:8 ‘ Let 
no man Ὁ. you of your reward’ (Gr. καταβραβεύω, 
from βραβεῖον ‘a prize,’ RV ‘rob you of your 
prize.’ See the criticism of this tr. by T. 5. Evans 
in Lat. and Gr. Verse, p. xlix). J. HASTINGS. 


BEHALF (by his Aalf, i.e. on his side, then as a 
prep. with a direct object, dihalf him) is used 
only in prepositional phrases ‘in or on (his) 
behalf,’ and (now almost entirely) ‘in or on behalf 
of.’* Until recently a clear distinction was pre- 
served between ‘on behalf of’ and ‘in behalf of,’ 
the former signifying ‘in reference to’ or ‘on 
account of,’ the latter only ‘in the interest of,’ 
‘for the sake of.’+ ‘This distinction is preserved 
in AV. Thus, Ex 277, ‘it shall be a statute for 
ever unto their generations on the behalf of the 
children of Israel’ (that is, the beaten oi] shall be 
a perpetual gift from or on the part of, nye, the 
children of Israel); 1 Co 14 ‘IT thank my God 
always on your behalf’ (περὶ ὑμῶν, RV ‘ concerning 
you’). But 2 Ch 16° ‘the eyes of the LorpD run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to show 
himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect toward him’; Ph 155 ‘in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to 
suffer for his sake’ (RV ‘in his behalf’). But 
‘in this behalf,’ or ‘on this behalf,’ indifferently, 
as 2 Co 9% ‘in this behalf,’ 1 P 4156 ‘on this behalf’ 
(both ἐν τῷ μέρει τουτῷ, TR, but in 1 P 416 editors 
prefer ὀνόματι, whence KV ‘in his name’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEHEADING.—See CrIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BEHEMOTH (ninas b¢héméth, perhaps for Egyp. 
y-che-mau, ‘ox of the water’).—The word is tr. 
in all passages except Job 40% as the plural of 
béhémah, with the signification of beasts. It has 
been supposed by some that deast (Ps 73°"), which is 
in the original behéméth, refers to the same animal 
as that in Job. But the first member of the paral- 
lelism in the psalm refers to ignorance, and the 
putting of the intensive plural béhéméth= beasts, in 


the second, would seem to condense into his folly | 


all that is in the beasts. Others have supposed 
that béhémith ποσοῦ, the beasts of the south (18 


* Oaf. Eng. Dict. and Century Dict. say behalf is used only 
with on or in, forgetting Dn 1118 AV ‘a prince for his own b.’ 

ἡ Except where the meaning is ‘in the name of,’ when either 
form was ued. 


| 


906), refers to the animal of Job, and that the south 
was Egypt. But neged refers to Egypt only in one 
other context (Dn 11 often). Isaiah more probably 
refers to the southern portion of Judea and the 
wilderness of et-Tih, and the fact that a partial 
catalogue of the beasts is given makes it improbable 
that one beast, and that not a savage or venomous 
creature, is intended. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
hippopotamus is the animal intended in Job. As 
some have thought that some other extinct or 
living animal, or some animal type, as the pachy- 
dermatous, was intended, it will be well to examine, 
in the light of an accurate rendering, whether the 
description corresponds to that of the hippopotamus. 
15 Behold behemoth, which 1 made with thee; 

He eateth crass like an ox. 
16 Behold, his strength ig in his loins, 

And his power in the muscles of his belly. 
17 He lowers his tail like a cedar : 

The sinews of his thigh are braided together. 
18 His bones are tubes of copper, 

Their bulk as a forging of iron. 
19 He is the first of God’s works: 

He who made him gave him his sword, 
20 For the hills bring him forth pasture ; 

All the beasts of the field sport there. 
21 Beneath the lotus tree he lieth down, 

In the shadow of the reed and swamp, 
22 The lotus trees overshadow him; 

The willows of the streams surround him, 
23 Behold the river swells, and he does not flee 3 

He is confident though Jordan were poured into his mouth, 
24 Will one take him before his eyes 5 

Or will one bore his nostrils with hooks (rings)? 
Remembering that this is Oriental poetry, there 
is nothing in it which does not well apply to the 
hippopotamus: he is herbivorous (v.!°); he is 
remarkable for the stoutness of his body (v.") ; his 
tail is thick and rigid, and his legs sinewy (ν. 17) : 
his bones are solid (v.18); he is the largest animal] 
indigenous in Bible lands; his teeth cut the 
herbage as with a sword (v.!*); he comes up out of 
the water to the plantations to feed; the term hell 
is applicable to low elevations as well as to high, 
and in the language of poetry could be used of the 
knolls arising from the general level of the Nile 
basin (v.”"); the lotus tree (Zizyphus Lotus, L.) is 
common, as also reeds and swamps, in the neigh. 
bourhoods where he dwells (ν. 31) ; so also the willows 
by the streams (v.”’); the allusion to the inundation 
of Egypt fits his case (v.¥); his strength is such 
that a direct attack is hazardous, and the poet 
challenges the reader to bore his nostrils, and lead 
him with a hook or ring lilke an ox (v.”*4). 

The allusion to behemoth is the approach to the 
climax which is reached in leviathan, the crocodile. 
The poet began (ch. 38) with the foundation of 
the earth, advanced to the powers of inanimate 
nature, then through the lesser phenomena of 
animal life to the largest of the quadrupeds, to 
finish with the invulnerable, untamable ‘ king over 
all the children of pride’ (ch. 4153). 

LITERATURE.—Ovf, Heb. Lex. 8.v.; Dillmann and Davidson 
on Job 4015!f. ; Delitzsch on Is 806, G. Ἰὼ. Post. 


BEHOVE.—‘Behoof’ is profit, advantage; it 
occurs only in Pref. to AV 1611 ‘ For the behoof 
and edifying of the unlearned.’ ‘ Behove,’ now 
only in the impers. phrase ‘it behoves,’ signifies 
necessity arising from peculiar fitness. In AV 
only Lk 24% ‘it be Christ to suffer’ (TR ἔδει, 
edd. and RV omit), and He 2! ‘it b@ him to be 
made like unto his brethren (ὥφειλε. RV adds 
Lk 2476, Ac 17? (both ἔδει). J. HASTINGS. 


BEKA 
MEASURES. 


(AV Bekah). —See WriIGHTS AND 


BEL (53), originally one of the Bab. triad, but 
synonym. in OT and Apocr. with Merodach, ‘the 


| younger Bel,’ the tutelary god of Babylon (Jer 50? 


BEL AND THE DRAGON 
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5146, 18 461, Bar 6%). 
AND THE DRAGON. 


BEL AND THE DRAGON.—Two legends attached 
to the book of Dn in the Gr. and other VSS. As 
in the rest of Dn, the ordinary printed text is that 
of Theod. (9); but Swete has given the text of 
the unique LXX MS Chisianus, on the opposite 
page, throughout Dn. In B our stories follow Dn 
without a break; in AQ, with the intervention of 
the heading ὅρασις ιβ΄. In Vulg. they form ch. 14 of 
Dn. In LXX and Syr.-Hex. we have the heading, 
‘From the prophecy of Habakkuk, son of Joshua, 
of the tribe of Levi.’ 

Bel.—The points of this story as to which © and 
LXX agree are briefly these:—In Babylon is an 
image of Bel which Danicl refuses to worship. 
The king expostulates, and shows how much food 
it daily devours. Daniel in reply arranges that 
the king shall see the lectisternia set, and the 
doors sealed; but takes care, when the priests are 

one, that the king shall see the floor sieved with 

ne ashes, Next morning the seals are intact, but 
the floor shows marks of naked feet, and the 
secret door is revealed by which the food has been 
taken away. After this the priests are put to 
death and the image destroyed. 

Theod.’s task was to revise LXX. In the case 
before us he had a document, probably Aram., 
which differed in detail considerably from LXX. 
In vv.2" he largely transcribes LX.X; but after 
that uses his own materials very freely. The 
chief variations between © and LXX are these: 
LXX extracts the story from a pseudepigraphic 
work of Habakkuk, and introduces Daniel as ‘a 
certain man,’ ‘a priest, son of Abal, a companion 
of the king.’ © by attaching the story to Dn 
identifies him with the prophet, and makes the 
king to be Cyrus, successor of Astyages. DBel’s 
daily allowance is in LAX, besides the flour, 4 
sheep and 6 firkins of oil; in ©, 40 sheep and 6 
firkins of wine. The Phillipp’s cylinder, 1. R. 65, 
records that Nebuchadrezzar’s daily offering was 
one fine ox, fish, fowl, etc., the best of oil, and the 
choicest wines like the waters of a river (Ball, 
Speaker's Apocr. ii. 352). UXX introduccs in 
γν. 14. 17 ‘honourable priests,’ friends of the priest 
Daniel, with whose signets the doors are sealed. 
Θ does not. LAX says the food offered was found 
in the houses of the pricsts. © omits this. While 
Θ, not LXX, says that Daniel destroyed both the 
image and the Temple of Bel. Cf. Hdt. i. 183; 
Strabo, xvi. 1. 


J. A. SELBIE, 


The Peshitta is taken from @. Its chief deviations from Oare 
v.4 ‘forty rams,’ ‘Bel my God’ (cf. Schrader, COT ii, 60) v.68 
‘Belis alive’; v.14‘ The king sealed it .. . with the ring of 
Daniel.’ More important, however, are the cases where it dis- 
cards Θ, and follows LXX, as in v.?7 ‘Nothing hag he ever 
eaten’; v.18 ‘He saw all eaten which had been offered to 
Bel’; while in v.21 we have a conflate reading, ‘consumed 
what was “ offered to Bel” LXX, ‘ton the table”' @. Neubauer 
in his J'obit gives a passage from Midrash Rabhba de Rabba, 


See BAAL, BABYLONIA, BEL | a den, where were 7 lions; and he was there 6 or 


7 days. On the last day Habakkuk was cooking 
food for his reapers, when an angel came and 
carried him and Ins provisions through the air (cf. 
Ezk 8%, and Cont according to the Hebrews, 
Resch, Agrapha, 381 ff.) to the lions’ den, to feed 
Daniel. When the king came and found Daniel 
alive, he magnified J”, and cast the accusers into 
the den, where they met with instant death. 

The dragon myth had a much wider circulation 
than that of Bel, and was much more flexible in its 
details. It is doubtless a Judaized version of the 
old Sem. myth of the destruction of the old dragon, 
which, terrestrial, maritime, or celestial, represents 
Chaos or Disorder, which was destroyed by the god 
of the present order of things. In the Bab, myth, 
itis Tihamat who is assailed by Bel-Merodach. Bel 
let loose a storm-wind * which the monster received 
into its mouth, and ‘with violence the wind filled 
its belly,’ and ‘its belly was stricken through’ (cf. 
Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, 320-323, and Ball in 
Speaker's Apocr. 1, 347). 

The tlnidity of the myth is shown by the way in 
which almost every version furnishes details of its 
own. LXX contributes that Daniel used ‘30 pounds 
of pitch,’ v.2”; that the king consulted with his com- 
panions, v.*°; that the lions’ den was reserved for 
conspirators against the king, and that thelions were 
fed daily on the bodies of two criminals, v.*!; that 
the mode of death was selected that Daniel might 
not receive burial, v.22; and that Habakkuk had 
with him a jug of mixed wine, y.%, Vulg. closely 
follows 8, but, besides some smaller deviations, it 
appends a doxology, v.*, after the manner of Dn 
678-27, Lagarde’s Syr. adheres closely to 6; but it 
adds, v.*°, that the king came to the den ‘to weep 
for Daniel,’ and makes a brief repetition in v.*, 
Neubauer’s vers. from Midrash Rabba de Rabba, 
which is mostly a mere transliteration of Syr., adds 
one item not found elsewhere: ‘and they covered 
the den with a stone, and scaled it with the king’s 
ring, and with their signets,’ v.22: and with 
Walton’s vers. it says, ‘the angel put his hand on 
the head of Habakkuk.’ Raymund Martini, who 
wrote an anti-Jewish work, Pugio Widet, in the 
13th cent., cites Bel and the Dragon, professcdly 
from a Midrash Major on Genesis (Neubaner’s Tobit, 
p. vin.). His text is almost an exact counterpart 
(only by a better scribe) of the unique MS con- 
taining Midrash Rabba de Rabba, except a 
hiatus by homecoteleuton in v.*! (see Delitzsch, De 
Hlabacuct Vita, p. 32). Another Midrash gives a 
condensed account of the dragon myth in Heb., 
but says that Daniel took straw and wrapped nails 
in it which pierced the monster’s viscera (Léreshith 
rabba, § 68; Del. p. 38). Josippon ben Gorion, the 
pseudo-Jos., the author of a mytho-historical work, 
ὃ. A.D. 940, ascribes the death of the dragon to 
combs concealed in pitch; he fixes sunset as the 


hour of Habakkuk’s transportation, and says that 


where, in Greek-rabbinic characters, is found an almost verbatim | 


transeript of the Peshitta 85 given by Lagarde. The Vulg. gives 
a minutely accurate tr. of @. The Syr.-Hex. in Ceriani’s Jfon. 
Sac. et prof. follows LXX; but its mare. gives three readings of 
@: “40 sheep’ for ‘four’; ‘wine’ for ‘oil’ in v.4; and the 
account of the sieving of the floor in v.44, 


The Dragon.—The points common to all Jewish 
varieties of this Haggada are as follows: There 
was in Babylon a great dragon, widely revered, and 
fed by its worshippers. Daniel was again a non- 
conformist. In reply to the king’s expostulations 
he volunteered to kill the monster, if the king 
would consent, without any weapon. Permission 


being granted, he made a large bolus, of which 
pitch was the chief ingredicnt, and threw it down 
the dragon’s throat; thus causing it to burst and 
die. The populace, enraged, clamioured for Danicl’s 
death. The king yielded, and Daniel was cast into 


he returned ‘before the reapers finished eating,’ 
Del. op. cit. 40. 


Gaster (PSBA, Nov. Dec. 1894) announces the discovery of an 
Aram. text of thestory ofthe Dragon in the Chronicles af Jerah- 
meel. This he claims to be the very text used by @in revising LXA. 
It is certainly a striking document. Its dialeet, both in vocabu- 
lary and grammatical forms, is that of Onkelos. It is a longer 
narrative than any other, and possesses some unique readings ; 
as, 6.0.» ‘flax’ in v.27 ‘without sword or spear,’ v.26}; ‘Daniel 
was m the den seven days,’ v.30; ‘land of Israel,’ v.23; ‘and 
when Habakkuk’s spirit returned to him,’ v.3/. But the 
antiquity of its text is, I think, most clearly evinced by the fact 
that it contains many readings found in the several VSS, but 
until now deemed unique; and thus it seems to be a ‘Source.’ 
With the Vulg. only, it reads, ‘behold now,’ v.23; ‘what ye 


*The Aram. word for ‘storm-wind’ is "2yi; for ‘ pitch,’ 
xo’, Is this an accident? or does it not rather indicate that 
the story circulated in Aram., and thus ‘piteh’ was in time 
substituted for ‘atorm-wind’? Cf. the omission of y in a 


for γῆ. 


γι, With Josippon, it adds that the anvel took Habakkuk 
‘with the food that was in his hands,” v.35, and states that 
Daniel put iron combs in the pitch, and that, when the pitch 
melted, the combs pierced the viscera of the dragon, and thus 
caused its death, v.24, 


Language.—Most scholars, from Eichhorn to 
Kénig, have considered the orig. lang. of these 
stories to be Greek; but Gaster’s discovery looks 
strongly, if not decisively, in favour of Aramaic. 
The confusion of xsy1=storm-wind, and 5\= pitch, 
points in the same direction, The awkward word 
(LXX¥) σφραγισάμενος ΞΕ ὈΠΠ is best explained by 
supposing that the latter was read for ann Ξε κλείσας ; 
and besides this, many divergent parallel readings 
yield, when translated, very similar Aram. words, 


€.0.— 


17 look at seals, banox|safe...?. . onan 

18 king rejoiced, #7 | looked, ‘ ᾿ ΝῚΠ 

19 gee the guile, spy! threshold, , . Spy 

41 fof the doomed, 137 | and 2 rams, . . e979) 
{ Ξεπερικαθάρματα 

40 inthemidst, Vulg.,113 | in the den, Chr, . 33 


. fSlandered, asnp 193% bee of his arsnp yoy 
So Chr, Syr. destruction, So 9, Vulg. 


Canonictty.—The Roman Church admits the 
genuineness of these stories, as of the rest of the 
LAX; and in the uneritical age of the early 
Church, many Gr. and Lat. Fathers quoted them 
as part of Dn, e.g. Irenseus, iv. 5.2; Tertullian, de 
idotolatria, c.18; and Cyprian, ad Fortunatum, ec. 11. 
Julius Africanus was the first to call the matter in 
dispute, in his Letter to Origen. Origen replied ; 
and in his Stremata, Book x., expounded Susanna 
and Bel. From this exposition Jerome quotes in 
his commentary on Dn 13. 14. ‘In his Prefatio in 
Daniclem, Jerome, while in sympathy with 
Africanus, conecals himself behind a learned Jew. 
Hesays he had heard a Jew deride the Gr. additions 
to Dn. The Jew asked what miracle, or indication 
of divine inspiration, there was in a dragon’s being 
killed by a piece of pitch ; or in the detection of the 
tricks of the priests of bel. These things were done 
rather by the prudence of a clever man than by the 
prophetic spirit. As to Habakkuk’s aérial flight, 
with a bowl of pottage in his hand, the Jew refused 
to accept Ezk 8° as at all parallel: sinee Ezk 
in the spirit saw himself being carried, and ‘ was 
brought in visions of God to Jerus.’ Still Jerome, 
in view of the universal acceptance of the 
‘Additions,’ decided to publish them ‘ veru ante- 
posito.’ Other objections urged more recently are 
(1) the inconsistencies of 9 and LXX, and their 
many improbabilities. (2) That dragon-worship 
was unknown in Babylon (so Eichhorn, Bissell). 
This is probably true; but the Babylonians had a 
snake deity. Cf. Baudissin in Herzog, art. ‘ Drache 
zu babel,’ and Ball, 357. (3) The image of Bel 
was not destroyed in the reign of Cyrus, but by 
Xerxes; Hdt. i. 183. 


LITERATURE.—For MSS in which our storics are found, see 
DaxreL. The best Com. is Ball’s in Speaker’s Apoer. Other 
useful helps are Bissell in Lanye’s series; Fritzsche, Handbuch 
zu den Apoe. vol. i.; Zickler in Κα. Kom, 1891; Delitzsch, de 
Habacuct vita atque etute, 1842; Schtirer, ZJP wu. iii, 184 ff; 
Josippon ben Gorion, ed. Breithaupt, 1710; Zunz, Gotiesdienstl. 
Vortrage, p. 129ff., 1892; Neubauer, Z'obit, Oxford, 1888, 


J. T. MARSHALL. 
BELA (yos).—14. “The son of Beor reigned in 
Edom; and the name of his city was Dinhabah. 
And Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of 


Bozrah reigned in his stead’ (Gn 36%* 33, cf. 1 Ch | 


145), The close resemblance of this name to that 
of ‘Balaam (oy>3), the son of Beor,’ the seer, is 
noteworthy, and has given rise to the Targ. of 
Jonathan reading ‘Balaam the son of Beor’ in 
Gn 36”. 


BELIAL 


Apparently Bela, the first Edomite king, was not 
a native of Kdom. Possibly we have in these nantes 
the preservation of an old tradition respecting the 
succession of dynasties and their royal residences. 
Of Dinhabalt nothing is known; but, according to 
Knobel, the name Danaba is found in connexion 
with Pabnyrene Syria (Ptol. 5. 15. 24), Danabe 
with Babylonia (Zosim. //ist. 3. 27), and Dannaba 
with Moab (Onemast. 1. 14. f. ed. Lag.). Bela the 
son of Beor may have been of Arameean origin. 
For Balaam, the son of Beor, is said to have come 
from Pethor on the Euphrates (Nu 22°, ef. Dt 235), 
a town which has been identified with the Pitru of 
the Assyrian inscriptions on the W. bank of the 
river, at its junction with the SAdshfr (Sagurri), a 
little south of Carchemish (see Schrader, COT? 
i. 143). Now, when this fact is considered in con- 
nexion with the mention of the sixtlr Edomite 
king (Gn 36°"), who presumably came from the 
same Euphratic region, ‘Shaul of Rehoboth by the 
River’ (Rehoboth being placed by some Assyri- 
ologists at the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Chaboras, Riehm HW? 1291), there is evidently 
some ground for the theory that Bela the son of 
Beor was an Aramean, or possibly Hittite, con- 
queror who came from the banks of the Euphrates. 
Still, nothing is known of hini; and even the age 
in which he lived is uncertain; nor can we at 
present say whether Beor (=‘ burning’), whose son 
he is termed, was a man or a local deity. 

The Sept. tramsliterates Βάλακ (Cod. A), Βάλεκ 
(Cod E), as if Bela was to be identified with the 
king of Moab rather than with the seer. 

2. The eldest of the sons of Benjamin (Gn 46”, 
Nu 9053, 1 Ch 7° 8ὴ, According to 1 Ch 88 he was 
the father of Addar, Gera, Abihud, Abishua, 
Naaman, Ahoah, Gera (a second mention), Shep- 
huphan and Huram. According to Nu 26” the 
sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman. 

3. ‘The son of Azaz, the son of Shema, the son 
of Joel, who dwelt in Aroer, even unto Nebo and 
Baal-meon; and eastward he dwelt even unto the 
entering in of the wilderness from the river 
Euphrates’ (1 Chi δ8 3). Ife was a Neubenite, and 
a dweller in the Moabite territory. It is note- 
worthy that this B., like the Edomite king men- 
tioned above, seenis to have been traditionally 
connected with the Euphrates. H. E. RYuEe. 


BELAITES, THE (‘ybza), the descendants of Bela 
(2), one of the divisions of the tribe of Benjamin 
mentioned in Nu 26%, 


BELA (yba), Gn 142-8,—A name of ZOAR, 


BELCH.—Ps 59? ‘ they b. out with their mouth’ 
(wan, used again ina bad sense Ps 94', RV ‘prate’; 
but in a good sense 197 ‘utter speech,’ Del. ‘ well 
forth speech’; and 11917! ‘utter praise’). B., which 
is orig. to void wind noisily from the stomach by 
the mouth, is rarely used in a good sense, though 
Wryclif has ‘ belkid out a good word’ in Ps 45} 
(RV ‘overtloweth with a goodly matter’); rather 
as Stanyhurst, /neis, ii. 67, ‘I belcht owt blas- 
phemye bawling.’ J, HASTINGS. 


BELEMUS (Βήλεμος), 1 Ms 916 (5, LXX). See 
BISHLAM. 


BELIAL ($y5a).—The common view is that this 
word is derived from ‘2 not, and Sy: in Hiph. to 
profit ; and that its primary meaning is ‘ worthless- 
ness,’ ‘ wickedness,’ and its secondary ‘ destruction.’ 
But Cheyne has sought to show (Aapositor, June 
1895, p. 435) that this derivation is erroneous, and 
that the primary meaning is ‘hopeless ruin,’ and 


| the secondary ‘ great or extreme wickedness.’ [Le 
l regards the word as ἃ mythological survival, the 


BELIE 


nane of ‘the subterranean watery abyss’ whieh 
was understood to mean ‘the depth which lets no 
man return’ (a>y: a). In the OT the word in the 
sense of ‘ worthlessuess’ or ‘ wiekedness’ is mostly 
found in combination with a noun: ‘daughter’ 
(15 1), *thing’? (Dt 15°), “man”* (15 25°, Ὁ 8 167 
201, Pr 1657), ‘witness’ (Pr 19°), ‘persou’ (Pr 013), 
‘men’ (1 αὶ 80"), “sons” (Dt 13",.J¢ 19" 20", 1.5 2 


AV following the Vulg. is, with few exceptions, 
rendered Jiterally, as if a proper name; so also 
frequently in the Τὰν ; but the mnargi here gives 


renderings, ‘base fellows,’ ‘wicked woman,’ etc., | 
which the American Revisers desired to see in thie | 


text. Owing to the poverty of the Heb. language 
in adjectives, this combination was ‘a favourite 
expression in the acconnts of the earlier monarchical 
period’ for sinners of ‘deepest dye.’ In the sense 
of ‘destruction’ the word is found only four times, 
Ps 184 RV ‘floods of ¢zngodliness’ ; but Cheyne and 
others, ‘the rushing streams of perdition’; Ps 41° 
AV and RV ‘an cvil disease’; Nah 1" AV ‘a 
wicked counsellor,’ RV ‘that counselleth wicked- 
ness,’ but Cheyne assigns to belial here the sense 
of ‘hopeless rnin’; 1" AV ‘the wicked,’ RV ‘the 
wicked one,’ but others render ‘the destroyer’ ; 
and Cheyne sees here already a transition to 
the absolute use of the word as a personal 
name for Satan, found in 2 Co 6, In this 
passage the AV and RV both read βελίαλ ; but the 
reading now usually preferred is βελίαρ, whieh is 
‘either to be aseribed to the harsh Syr. pro- 
nunciation of the word βελίαλ, or must be derived 
from Ὁ ba, lord of the forest.’ St. Paul uses the 
word as a naime of Satan with reference to unclean 
heathenism ; and his use shows that the word had 
come to be used generally as a proper naine. 
Milton gives this name to the fallen angel whi 15 
the representative of impurity (Par. Lost, i. 490- 
505; Par. Reg. 11. 150). A. E. GARVIE. 


BELIE.—To belie is to tell lies about a person 
or thing, as Wis 1" ‘the mouth that belieth 
slayeth the soul’ (καταψεύδομαι, in ref. to xara- 
λαλία ‘backbiting’ mentioned before). Then ‘to 
sive the lie to,’ ‘contradict,’ as Jer 54 ‘ They have 
belied the Lord’ (ins, RV ‘ denied’). 

J, HASTINGS. 

BELIEF oceurs in AV only 2 Th 2% “Ὁ, of the 
truth’ (Gr. πίστις) ; to which RV adds Ro 10!” ‘b. 
cometh of hearing’ (Gr. πίστις, AV ‘faith’). “ Un- 
belief’ oceurs frequently, as tr® of ἀπείθεια or 
ἀπιστία. See FAITH. J. ILASTINGS. 


BELL.—Bells as a means of making a publie 
call seem to have been quite unknown in the 
Mediterranean world until late Roman _ times. 
Judging from the great development in China and 
India, and in Buddlustie worship, it seems prob- 


EGYPTIAN BELLS, 


able that ine use of large bells is due to the 
farther Kast. The means of public call amon the 


| the Hebrews. 
τ 25", 28 23% 1 κα 21s, 2 Ch 199, and in the | 
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Hebrews was never by a bell, but by trumpets; 
these are stated to be of silver (Nu 10°), and are 
shown as a special part of the holy spoils on the 
arch of Titus, though, strange to say, the ram's 
horn, shophar, is still used in synagogues. On a 
small scale, tinkling bells were used for religious 
purposes in post-Exodic times in Egypt, as ainong 
But they are only mentioned on the 
borders of the high priest’s robe (Ex 28°" a-syioy5); and 
the tinkling there was probably by their striking the 
alternating pomegranates, rather than by a clapper. 
The design of bells and pomegranates is apparently 
the old συν. lotus and bud border, such a pattern 
having lost its original meaning in course of 
transfer to other lands. See ART. ‘The bells of 
the horses referred to in Zee 14% (nibyn) secin more 


| likely to be bridles, asin AVm, as a sma]) horse-bell 


LLL IL τ τ -  ΠΤΠΠὁΌΘ΄΄͵.α.Ἐς͵ς-.-΄ςΊ.Κ.ἧὐἧὙὐ΄ἷἴὮ;ὲἝΣ΄-΄Ὡ΄ὩΦΔΦὁοὋ0ἔ0ῦἌὍΙἝἋἝἜἝοἝο..Ἕ ““΄““΄“΄ΠἷὔἽἝἕὅἕ͵.. 


is not so suitable for an inscription as the long length 
of bridle or trappings. Small bells of the ball and 
slit form were used in Pal. in late Jewish times, as 
one was found at Tell el-Hesy. 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

BELLOWS.—The only mention of bellows in 
Scriptureis Jer 6° (029). Derivation,* context, and, 
in particular, the evidence of the VSS (LXX φυσητήρ, 
Vulg. sujlatorium, Pesh. mappdhd, Tare. Jon. τῷ» 
ones, a blacksmith’s bellows), eonlirm the traditional 
rendering. ‘hereis no reason for sujposing that 
‘smelting-oven’ is intended, as has been sugyested 
by Bezold, Zeitsch. 7. Assyriol. 11. 448. We do not 
know if the Jews had the bellows as an article of 
domestic furniture, the referenee above being to the 
bellows of the metal-smelter. An excellent illus- 
tration of the bellows as used for this purpose in 
ancient Egyptis given by Wilkinsonin his Ane. Hgyp. 
(1854) 11, 316. The bellows there figured consist of ‘a 
leather bag, secured and fitted into a frame, from 
which a large pipe extended for carrying the wind 
to the fire. They [the bellows] were worked by 
the feet, the operator standing upon them, with 
one under each foot, pressing them alternately, 
while he pulled up each exhausted skin with a 
string he held in his hand.’ The tube or pipe 
seems to have been of reed, ‘tipped with a metal 
pot, to resist the action of the fire’ (Will. 
doc. ctt.). A. ht. 8S. KENNEDY. 


BELLY.—See Bopy. 


BELMAIM (Βελβαίμ Jth 73, Βαιλμαίν Jth 44).—It 
seems to have lain south of Dothan, but the topo- 
graphy of Judith is very difheult. Bileam in 
Manasseli lay farther north than Dothan. 

C. lt. CoNDER. 

BELOVED is the tr® of ans ’Ghabh, to love; or 
aa dédh (possibly the original of na dévidh David) 
used often in Ca, elsewhere only Is 51 ‘a song of 
ury b.’; or [1] yaédhidh, as Ps 127% ‘he giveth 
his b. sleep’; or πρὴρ smahmddh, only Hos 9! 
‘the b. fruit of their womb.’ And in NT either 
ἀγαπάω or (1uost freq.) ἀγαπητός. The latter word 
has been tr? ‘dearly b.’ in nine places (RV always 
onits ‘dearly’), and ‘well-beloved’ in three 
places (RV omits ‘ well’). ‘Dearly b.’ is found 
in OT, only Jer 12? ‘the dearly b. of my soul’ 
(mvp yédhidhith, so RV). ‘Well-beloved’ is 
found Ca 11 (ain RV ‘beloved’), Is 52% [va] so 
KV). ‘Greatly b.’ is given in Da 9% 1011: 15. in ref. 
to Daniel, as tr® of nung (or nition) hdmaldhdth, lit. 
‘desirable things,’ thus 9° ‘thou art greatly b.’= 
‘thou art a precious treasure.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


BELSHAZZAR is mentioned in Dn as the son of 
| Nebuchadrezzar, and the last reigning king of 
' Babylon, just on the eve of its fall, before Cyrus. 
| The word appears in the forms sxv?3 (Dn 5!) and 
| * From mg) to blow, The formation in Heb. denotes an 
| jnstrument or tool; see Barth, Nominalidg, ete , 1894, ὃ 1096, 
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BENAIAH 


sstxda (Dn 71), LXX and Th. read Βαλτασάρ, and 
Jos. (Ant, X. xi. 2) says that among the Bab. he was 
known as son of Ναβοάνδηλοςς Herodotus speaks 
of him as Labynetus If. son of Labynetus I. (Ne- 
buchadrezzar). Xen. (Cyrop. vil. 5. 3) says that 
Babylon was taken by night while the inhabitants 
were revelling, 

But there is one prolific source of information for 
this period and king, viz. the cuneiform inscriptions. 
In these we find that the last king of Babylon was 
Nabonidus (Na-bé-na@id), and that his firstborn 
son was named Belshazzar. One method of writing 


the name is as follows: Y wy rly be pia 


Bel-Sarra-usur, ‘may Bel protect the king.’ He 
was thus the prince-regent of the throne. The 
authority for these statements is the following (in 
Rawlinson’s WW’. Asiatic Insc. 1. 68, col. 11. line 24 f.): 
‘and as for Bel-Sarra-usur, the exalted son, the 
offspring of my body, do thon cause the adoration 
of thy great divinity to exist in his heart; may he 
not give way to sin; may he be satisfied with 
life’s abundance.’ There is no evidence that he 
was related as grandson (cf. Dn 5") to the old 
monarch and creator of the new Bab. empire. 
According to the inser. Nabonidus was son of Nabf- 
balat-su-ikbi. Rawlinson conjectures (Herodot. 
Essay vill. § 25) that 12, may have been related to 
Nebuchadrezzar through his mother (Dn 5"), the 
wide-awake counsellor on that last fateful night. 
Schrader’s theory (COT ii. 132f.), that ‘father’ is 
used here in the broad signification of predecessor 
and ruler in the crowning period of Bab. history, is 
more plausible. Such usage is held by some to be 
paralleled by ‘Jehu, son of Omri’ (Layard’s Jnser. 
p- 982; Rawl. WAT vol. iti. p. δ), when Jehu was 
the cxtupator of Omri’s dynasty. (See on other 
side Sayce, ΠΟΛ 52511.) It is then just possible 
that the writer of Dn intended only to designate 
B. as a successor of king Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne. It appears from at least three contract 
tablets (Strassmaier, Bab. Texte: Inschriften von 
Nabonidus, vols. i. and iii., and Tablets, Nos. 184, 
581, and 688; a tr. by Sayce in AP, new ser. 11]. 
124-126) that B. was a man of some property, and 
was obliged to transact business on legal principles. 
On one tablet we find that ‘the secretary of B., 
the son of the king,’ Nebo-yukin-akhi, leases a 
house for a term of three years, for one and one- 
half manehs of silver, sub-letting of the house 
being forbidden, as well as interest on the money. 
Dated, ‘5th year of Naboridus king of Bab.,’ i.e. 
B.C. 551. On the second tablet facts of greater 
interest appear: ‘The sum of 20 manehs of silver 
for wool, the property of B., the son of the king, 
which has been handed over to Iddin-Merodach 
: . through the agency of Nebo-zabit the 
steward of the house of B., the son of the king, 
and the secretaries of the son of the king... 
The house of . . . the Persian and all his property 
in town and country shall be the security of B., 
the son of the king, until he shall pay in full the 
money aforesaid.’ Dated, ‘llth year of Nabonidus 
king’ {of Bab.], ὁ.6. B.c. 545. On the third tablet, 
a steward, Nebo-zabit-id4, of the house of B., had 
lent through a loans- broker a sum of money, 
and taken as security the crops to be grown near 
Babylon. Dated at ‘Babylon, the 27th day of the 
second Adar, the 12th year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon,’ t.e. B.C. 544. 

There is now ample evidence that this ‘son of 
the king’ held a high office under his father-king. 
On an annalistic tablet of Nabonidus (cf. Pinches 
in 15.8.44 vii. 153 ff.), the prince-regent, in the 7th 
year of his father’s reign, was with the army in 
Akkad with the chief men of the kingdom, the 
king hinself being in Tema. This describes the 


same condition of things in the 9th, 10th, and 11th |! 


years. In the 17th year Cyrus led his forces across 
the boundary lines of Babylonia. Nabonidus, with 
the army stationed in Akkad, attempted to defend 
Sippar against the invader. But on the 14th of 
Tammuz the city fell, without a stroke, into the 
lands of Cyrus, and Nabonidus fled. On the 16th 
the general of the army of Cyrus, Gobryas, entered 
Babylon ‘without fighting.” Neither during nor 
after the battle at Sippar do we find the name 
of B. on the somewhat mutilated and broken in- 
scriptions within our reach, By some (e.g. Schrader) 
he is thought to have perished in a battle at 
Akkad; acc. to others (as Pinches and Hommel}), 
he was slain in the final taking of Babylon. 


LITERATURE.—Add to the reff. in the article, Schrader, COT'2 
ii, 130, 185; Sayce, Lresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, 
p. 158, and HCM pp. 497, 525ff.; Evetts, New Light on the 
Bible and the Holy Land, p. 298 ff.; Farrar, Daniel, Ὁ. 203 ff.; 
and Whitehouse and others in Hxpos. Times, iv. 400, v. 41, 69, 
180, 285, 382, 474. See also art. BaByLONIA, p. 2290. 

ira M, PRICE. 


BELTESHAZZAR (-yxwnba, Badracdp), the Chal- 
dean name given to Daniel (Dn 1725"), Opinions 
differ as to whether the first part of the compound 
contains the name of Bel(male) or of Beltis or Bilat 
(female). The latter view is supported by Sir H. 
Rawlinson and Sayce, the former by Canon Raw- 
linson (Ancient Monarchies, iti. 82). ‘Those who 
derive the word from Bel have explained it in 
different ways. (1) It is asserted that Bel is here 
a genitive form, and that zgar=sar (1v)=prince: 
‘the prince whom Bel favours’ (Ges.). (2) The 
word is regarded as a contraction for Bel-baldisu- 
usur=‘Bel protect his life’ (Fried. Delitzsch). 
(3) It is derived from Bel, tisha (Heb. nyo ‘a 
secret’) and wsur (1y3)=to guard—the composition 
of the elements giving a meaning which might be 
considered appropriate in the case of Daniel. 

G. WALKER. 

BEN (j2 ‘son’).—A Levite, 1 Ch 1518, omitted in 
yarallel list in v.“in both MT and LXX. The 
atter omits it also in the first-named passage. 


BEN-ABINADAB (21rax7a, AV ‘son of Abina- 
dab’).—One of Solomon’s comnuiissariat officers 
(1 Kk 4%), 


BENAIAH (sa, πὴ SJ” hath built up’).—4. Son 
of Jehoiada, a priest (see JEHOIADA) of Kabzeel, 
a town in the S. of Judah (Jos 157), B. is an 
example of the silent faithful soldier. A ‘mighty 
man’ rather than a general, he is not specially men- 
tioned in the history of David’s campaigns, but was 
captain of the bodyguard of Cherethites (Carites, 
25 20%, Kethibh, cf. 2 K 114) and Pelethites (28 818). 
The RVm ‘council’ for ‘guard’ in 2 5 23% is 
supported by the LXX and Vulg., and by 1 Ch 
27%, if we read with Bertheau and Graf ‘after 
Ahithophel was Benaiah, sou of Jehoiada’ (instead 
of ‘J. son of B.’), as ‘king’s counsellor.” He was 
captain of the host for the third month, his 
lheutenant being his son Ammizabad (1 Ch 27 °°), 

His special exploits indicate a man of extra- 
ordinary activity. They are detailed in 25 23%: 
(copied 1 Ch 113, (a) ‘He slew the two [sons of] 
Ariel [of] Moab,’ which probably means two cham. 
pions of Moabitish sanctuaries (Sayce, ΗΟ 3 pp. 
349, 376. But see Budde ad loc. in Haupt’s ΟἽ). 
(6) A lion having been, in winter time, driven by 
hunger near human habitations, and fallen into a pit 
or dry well, Benaiah descended into it and killed the 
wild beast. (c) He encountered an Egyptian cham- 
pion (5 cubits high, Ch) whose spear was like the 
side of a ladder, ws ξύλον διαβάθρας (Hnwald, the beam 
of a bridge, EV ‘like a weaver’s beam’). Benaiah, 
who was armed only with a staff, grappled with his 
cumbrously armed antagonist, and slew him with 
his own spear. These feats gave him a place above 
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‘the thirty,’ and last of the second three mighty 
men; the others being Abishai, and probably Joab. 
It is implied (2 S 1518) that he accompanied David 
in his flight from Absalom, and he remained faith- 
ful during Adonijah’s rebellion (1 K 1° 3%). At 
David’s request he assisted Zadok and Nathan in 
the coronation of Selomon (vv.%® %-#), On this 
occasion he makes a speech to David, which is 
re-echoed by the king’s servants (ν. ἢ). As chief 
of the bodyguard he executed Adonijah (1 K 2), 
Joab (v.2%), and Shimei (v.*). He sueceeded 
Joab as captain of the host under Solomon (1 K 2” 
44, 4, (2S 239, 1 Ch 11%) One of David’s mighty 
men, of Pirathon in Ephraim (Jg 12"-)). He was 
captain of the host for the eleventh month (1 Ch 
27!4), 3.(1 Ch 435. A prince of Simeon. 4 (1 Ch 
151% 2 165) A Levite singer, in David’s time, ‘of 
the second degree,’ who played ‘with psaltcries 
set to Alamoth.’ 5. (1 Ch 15% 16°) A priest, in 
David’s time, who ‘did blow with the trumpets 
before the ark.’ 6. (2 Ch 20%) An Asaphite Levite, 
ancestor of Jahaziel. 7. (2 Clr 31%) A Levite, in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the overseers of the dedi- 
cated things. 8, 9, 10, 44. (Ezr 107-9. 85. 43) Pour 
of those who ‘had taken strange wives.’ In 1 Es 
926. 31. 84.35, DBanneas, Naidus, Mamdai, Banaias 
respectively. 412. (Ezk 111-19) Father of Pelatiah, 
one of the ‘ princes of the people.’ 
Ν, J. Ὁ. WHITE. 
BEN-AMMI (ΦΨ}13 ‘son of my people’) the son of 
Lot’s younger daughter. According to the popular 
Heb. tradition, preserved in Gn 19°, he was the 
ancestor of the Ammonite nation, the father of the 
fey 2a. But the explanation in this narrative, 
that ‘Ammon’ is equivalent to Ben-ammi, rests on 
no scientific foundation, and, like the derivation 
civen of Moab in the same context, is based on 
the resemblance in the sound of the two words. 
The name ‘Ammi,’ which is found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions as part of the title of Ammonite 
sovereigns, 6.9. Ammi-nadab, hasbeen identi- 
fied with a deity (Dérenbourg, fev. Htudes Jiives, 
1881, p. 128f.; Halevy, JA vii. 19, p. 480f.; 
but see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 49 {.). Traces of 
this deity are perhaps to be found in the Heb. 
names Ammiel, Amminadab, Amnuhud, Ammi- 
shaddai. According to Sayce (Pair. Pal. p. 22), 
Ammior Ammo was the name of the god who gave 
his name to the nation; and the same scholar 
conjectures that ‘even the name of Balaam, the 
Aramsean seer, may be compounded with that 
of the god’ (p. 64). We find it (Ammi) in the 
proper names both of ὃ. and of N.-W. Arabia. 
The early Minan inscriptions of 5. Arabia con- 
tain names like Ammi-karib, Ammi-zadika, and 
Ammi-zaduk (p. 63). Sayee mentions also the 
Rabylonian king Ammi-satana, and the Edomite 
Ammianshu. This gives a more probable origin 
for the name Ammon than the one recorded in 
Gn 19*-%8, which has been said to emanate from 
racial hostility. The Hebrew legend has probably 
attributed the foulness of Ammonite religious 
rites to hereditary taint, for which a play on the 
names Moab and Ammon offered an explanation. 
H. HK. Rye. 
BEN-DEKER (7p77j2 ‘son of Deker’ ; υἱὸς Ρῆχας 
B, vids Ῥῆχαβ Lue., vids Δακάρ A. Decker perhaps 
means sharp, piercing instrument, as in Talmud). 
—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat officers (1 K 4”). C. F. BURNEY. 


BENE-BERAK (ΡΠ 132), Jos 19%.—A town of 
Dan near Jehud (el-Yehudiyeh), now the village 
Ibn Ibrék, E. of Jaffa. See SIVP vol. 11. sheet xiii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BENEFACTOR,—Lk 22” only, ‘they that ex- 
ercise authority over them (the Gentiles) are 
called benefactors.’ ‘he word is an exact tr™ of 


the Gr. Evepyérys, a title of honour borne by twa 
of the Gr. kings of Egypt before Christ’s day, 
Ptolemy UI. (B.C. 247-222) and Ptolemy Ix. 
(B.C. 147-117). Hence RV properly spells with 
a capital, ‘ Benefactors.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BENE-JAAKAN (ν᾽ u2).— A station in the 
journeyings, mentioned Nu 33%} 35 (cf. Dt 108, and 
see BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN). A. T. CHAPMAN, 


BENEYOLENCE.—1 Co 75 only, ‘ Let the hus- 
band render unto the wife due b.’ where b. is used 
in the sense of affection. This tr, which is due - 
to Tindale, follows TR τὴν ὀφειλομένην εὔνοιαν ; but 
all edd. give simply τὴν ὀφειλὴν, whence RV ‘her 
due’; ef. Rheims ‘his dette.’ The Gr. word 
εὔνοια thus oeeurs only in Eph 6%, ‘ goodwill’ 
EV ; the verb is found Mt 5% ‘Agree with (ἴσθι 
εὐνοῶν) thine adversary quickly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BEN-GEBER (733772, AV ‘son of Geber,’ which 
sec).—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 12 com- 
missariat officers who had charge of a district N.E. 
of the Jordan (1 Ix 4:8), C. F. BURNEY. 


BEN-HADAD (71n"J2, vids ‘Aédep, Benadad).—Three 
kings of Damascus of this name are mentioned in 
the OT. Ben-hadad 1., the son of Tab-rimmon, 
the son of Hezion (? Rezon), was bribed by Asa of 
Judah, with the treasures of the temple αὐ palace, 
to attack Baasha of Israel while the latter was build- 
ing the fortress of Ramah, and thereby blocking the 
Jewish high-read to the north. Asa urged that 
there had been alliance between his father and 
Tab-rimmon; but his gold was doubtless more effi- 
eacious in inducing Ben-hadad to invade the 
northern part of israel, and so oblige Baasha to 
desert Ramah. Thereupon Asa carried away the 
stone and timber of Ramah, and built with them 
Geba and Mizpah (1 Κα 15'8"?), Ben-hadad_ ΤΙ. 
was the son and successor of Ben-hadad 1, We 
have an account of his war with Ahab, and unsuc- 
cessful sieve of Samaria, in 1 K 20. Thirty-two 
kings are said to have been his vassals or allies. 
He was, however, signally defeated at Aphek, and 
compelled to restore the cities taken by his father 
(1 kk 20%), as well as to grant the Israelites a 
bazaar in Damascus. At a later period Ben-hadad 
again besiered Samaria; but a panic fell upon his 
army, and they fled, believing that the king of 
Israel had hired against them ‘the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptians’ (2 I 
76-7), THlaving fallen ill, Ben-hadad afterwards 
sent Hazael to the prophet Elisha, who had come 
to Damascus, to odie whether he should recover ; 
but the result of the mission was, that on the 
following day Hazael smothered his master and 
seized the crown (2 K 874), Ben-hadad IIL was 
the son of Hazael, and lost the Israelitish conquests 
that his father had made. Thrice did Joash of 
{srael ‘smite him, and recovered the cities of 
Israel’ (2 IX 13°). 

Ben-hadad, ‘son of the god Hadad,’ is a 
Hebraised form of the Aram. Bar-hadad, which 
appears in the Assyr. inscriptions as Bur-hadad 
and Bir-dadda. Bur-hadad was a prince of 
northern Mesopotamia, who was put to death by 
Assur-nagir-pal, and Bir-dadda is mentioned by 
Assur-bani-pal as a north Arabian prince (IVAl 
111. 24. 10). Hadad, Dadda, or Dad, and Addu, 
are stated by the cuneiform lexical tablets to be 
variant forms of the same divine name, the god 


| Hadad being further identified in them with Kim- 


mon. But it would seem that, like Hadad, Bar- 
hadad was also a divine name, and denoted the 
younger deity whom the Syrians associated with 
ris father, the sun-god. A Bab. contract, dated 
in the ninth year of Nabonidus (B.C. 547), relates 
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to a certain Syrian called Bar-hadad-nathan, who 
had adopted Bar-hadad-amar as a son. As the 
Jews Hebraised LBar-hadad into Ben-hadad, so 
the Babylonians changed it into Abil-hadad, abil 
being the Babylonian word for ‘ son.’ 

It follows from this that Bar-hadad or Ben- 
hadad cannot have been the full name of a king. 
And the Assyr. inscriptions prove that such was 
the ease. They have much to tell us about Ben- 
hadad 11., whom they call Dad-idri, the Hebraised 
form of which is found in the OT as Hadad-ezer. 
In 3.¢. 853 Dad-idri and lis allies were utterly 
defeated at Karkar on the Orontes by Shalman- 
eser 11, of Assyria. The king of Damascus had 
brought into the field 1200 chariots, 1200 horses, 
and 20,000 men; his alhes were ΚΠ πὶ of 
Hamath, with 700 ehariots, 700 horses, and 10,000 
men; Ahab of Israel, with 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men; the Kuans, from the Gulf of Antioch, with 
500 men; 1000 Egyptians; 10 ehariots, and 10,000 
men from the land of Irkanat (Arka); Matinu-baal 
of Arvad with 200 men; 200 men from Usanat 
(near Tyre); Adoni-baal of the Sinites with 10,000 
men; Gindibu the Arab with 1000 camels, and 
Baasha the son of Rehob of Ammon with more 
than 100 men. ‘The battle must have been fought 
shortly before Ahab’s death and his final rupture 
with Ben-hadad (1 K 223), Shalmaneser states 
in one passage that 20,500—in another passage 
14,000—of the enemy were left dead on the field. 

Five years later Dad-idri was again defeated by 
Shalmaneser, and in B.c. 845 Shalmaneser entered 
Syria with 120,000 men and overthrew the com- 
bined forces of Dad-idri, Irkhulini, and ‘ the twelve 
kings of the coast of the upper and lower sea.’ 
Professor Schrader is doubtless right in thinking 
that by the latter expression are meant the Phe- 
nician and north Syrian portions of the Mediter- 
ranean. Jour years later Shalmaneser’s opponent 
in Damascus was Ifazael, so that Dad-idri (Ben- 
hadad-ezer) must have died between bB.c. 845 and 
841. A. H. SAYCE. 


BEN-HAIL (003 ‘son of might ’).—A prince sent 
by Jehoshaphat te teach in the eities of Judah 
(2Ch 177). (Butsee Gray, Heb. Pr. Names, 65, 231.) 


BEN-HANAN (j1972 ‘son of a gracious one’),—A 
man of Judah (1 Ch 4”). 


BEN-HESED (ron-j3, AV ‘Son of Hesed’ [= 
‘kindness’]).—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers who had charge ofa 
distriet in Judah (1 K 4), C. F. BURNEY. 


BENINU (ria, perhaps ‘our son’).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh 1015), 


BENJAMIN (joua, or more usually yjoua bin- 
yamin, ‘son of the right-hand,’ Βενεαμείν).---Ἴ, The 
youngest of the sons of Jacob. He was born between 

dethel and Ephrath, and Rachel died in giving 
him birth. As she was at the point of death she 
named him LBen-oni (ΝΞ ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
LAX υἱὸς ὀδύνης μου), but Jacob changed it to 
Benjamin, probably to avoid the evil omen of the 
name Benoni (Gn 351%), He and Joseph were full 
brothers, they being theonly sonsof Jacobby Rachel, 
and he was the only son of Jacob born in Canaan. 
That he is enumerated by P among the sons born in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 357°) need not be pressed. At 
the time of the famine (Gn 42 11.) Joseph insisted 
that he should come down with his brethren on their 
second visit to Egypt to buy corn. Jacob is most 
reluctant to send him, but Judah (according to J, 
feuben according to IX) answers for his safety, 
and he goes. Onhis arrival, according to Εἰ, Joseph 
makes himself known to his brethren, and gives B. 
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300 pieces of silver and five changes of raiment. 
According to J, he gives B. a mess five times as 
large as that given to the others ; then brings them 
back after their departure, and threatens to keep 
Ἐν, as his slave because the silver eup is found in 
his sack; and, moved by the eloquent appeal of 
Judah, declares who he is. At this time B. is 
represented as quite young, ‘a little one,’ and the 
pet of the family (Gn 44%). But in Gn 46” he is 
spoken of as the father of ten sons, who are un- 
questionably regarded as going down to Egypt 
with Jacob (Gn 46”), There is no need to reconcile 
these incompatible views, as the latter belongs to 
one of the latest strata in the Hex., being probably 
due to kh. 

Τὺ is held by many modern critics that B. is not 
a hist. character, but the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe. If so, the account in Gn will throw 
light on the early listory of the tribe. The tribal 
system, as we have it in the biblical history, is 
probably not earlier than the conquest of Canaan. 
Originally there were Leah tribes and Rachel tribes. 
To the latter belonged the tribes grouped under the 
name of Bilhah, and the tribe of Joseph. To the 
tribe of Joseph it would seem that B. originally 
belonged, but became a distinct tribe earlier than 
Manasseh and Ephraim, which were always recog- 
nised as belonging to Joseph, while B. was regarded 
as, like Joseph, a son of Jacob. But we find a 
trace of the earlier view in 25 19”, where Shimei, 
a Benjamite, speaks of himself as belonging to the 
house of Joseph. Itis also probable that B. was 
the latest formed of the tribes, except Ephraim and 
Manasseh ; and the record of the birth in Canaan 
(Gn 35:8) is a reminiseence of this formation after 
the conquest. 

The territory of the tribe adjoined that of 
Ephraim. Its limits and the towns in it are given 
in Jos 18"-*8, a passage which belongs to the late 
document P. According to this, it was bounded on 
the EH. by the Jordan, on the N. by a line passing 
from Jordan by Jericho on the N. to Bethel, and 
thence to Beth-horon ; on the W. by a line passing 
from Beth-horon to Wiriath-jearim ; and on the 8. 


by a line reaehing from Beth-horon to the N. bay 


at the Salt Sea, keeping Jerus.on the N. Twenty- 
six towns are mentioned, the chief of which are 
Jericho, Bethel, Geba, Gibeon, Ramah, Mizpeh, 
Jerusalem, Gibeath, and Kiriath, It isnot certain, 
however, whether all these towns properly belonged 
to B. Bethel is regarded by Jg 155 as belonging to 
‘the house of Joseph,’ and 1t certainly belonged to 
the N. kingdom, though this does not preclude the 
view that it was in the territory of B. The case of 
Jerus. is somewhat similar. It stood near the 
border line that divided B. from Judah, and the 
Jews spoke of the temple itself asin B., while its 
courts were in Judah. Till the time of David it 
was in the hands of the Jebusites. There are 
some indications that before the Exile Jerus. was 
reckoned to Judah. Thus (Jer 37!*) ‘Jeremiah 
went forth out of Jerusalem to go into the land 
of B.’? On the other hand, in the blessing of 
Moses, the temple is certainly regarded as in B.: 
‘Of LB. he said, The beloved of the Lord shall dwell 
in safety by him; he covereth him all the day 
long, and he dwelleth between his shoulders’ 
(Di 33%). Jer 6!‘ Flee for safety, ye children of 
B., out of the midst of Jerus.,’ has little bearing on 
the point. 

The character of the country was fitted to breed 
a race of hardy warriors rather than peaceful 
agriculturists. ‘The level of the country was more 
than 2000 ft. above the sea, and it was studded 
with many hills. G. A. Smith has thus described 
it: ‘A desolate and fatiguing extent of rock 
platforms and ridges, of moorland strewn wit 
boulders, and fields of shallow soil thickly mixed 
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with stone, they are a true border,—more fit for 
the building of barriers than the cultivation of 
food’ (Hist. Geog. Ὁ. 290). This had its influence 
on the character of the tribe, which is graphicall 
depicted in the blessing of Jacob: ‘B. is a wolf 
that ravineth: in the morning he shall devour 
the prey, and at even he shall divide the spoil’ 
(Gn 497), And the eharacter of the land helped B. 
to play its magnificent part in the warfare against 
the Philistines. Several important roads ran 
through it towards Judah and Jerus., and these 
were commanded by its fortresses. Michmash, 
Geba, Ramah, Adasa, Gibeon, formed ‘a line of 
defence that was valid against the Aijalon and Ai 
ascents, as well as against the level approach from 
the N.’ (Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 291), while Bethel 
commands the routes from Gophna and Shechem, 
and ‘a road from the Jordan Valley through the 
passes of Mt. Ephraim.’ From the E. and W. 
sides, passes strike up into the heart of the country, 
those on the E. side —— much the more difficult. 
Through the western passes the Philistines de- 
livered their attacks against the tribe. 

The history of B. is important till the time of 
Saul only. The tribe took part in the eampaign of 
Deborah and Barak against Sisera (Jg 5"). The 
narrative in Jg 19-21 also falls in the period of the 
Judges, but calls for special discussion. It was in 
connexion with the Philistine oppression that the 
greatest work of B. was done. The narrative is 
in parts concise and obscure, so that the exaet 
development of events is hard to follow. But the 
movement for the deliverance of Israel that proved 
ultimately successful, seems to have originated in 
Lb. The anointing of a king was for the breaking 
of the Philistine yoke, and he was selected from the 
tribe of B. And it was within B. itself that the 
movement for freedom began. (See SAUL.) 

On the death of Saul, his own tribe B. naturally 
remained faithful to his house. The army of 
Ishbosheth, commanded by Abner, seems to have 
consisted chiefly of BDenjamites. In the ferocious 
combat, when twelve men of Abner engaged twelve 
of Joab’s army, the former are spoken of as 
‘twelve for B.’ (2 5 2"), and Abner’s soldiers are 
referred to as ‘the children of B.’ (2%). In the 
subsequent negotiations between David and Abner, 
speelal mention is made of B. apart from the rest 
of Israel (‘and Abner had communication with the 
elders of Israel . . . And Abner also spake in the 
ears of B.: and Abner went also to speak in the 
ears of David in Hebron all that seemed good to 
Israel and to the whole honse of B.,’ 28 3!7-9), After 
Ishbosheth had been murdered by two Benjamites, 
David became king over the whole of Israel. But 
the hate of him was not dead in GB. When he fled 
from Jerus. on the occasion of Absalom’s rebellion, 
{t was a Benjamite of the house of Saul, Shimei, 
who pursued him with curses (2 8 16°). And when, 
through David’s unwise partiality for Judah, dis- 
pute arose between the latter and the other tribes, 
it was a Benjamite, Sheba, who raised the standard 
of revolt (28 19. 20). 

[Ὁ 15 therefore natural to expect that, when the 
revolt took place from Rehoboam, B. should throw 
in its let with the seceding tribes, and not with 
Judah. It is, however, stated explicitly in some 
passage. that B. remained with Judah (1 K 122 8, 
2 Ch 1110. 1% 23 148 15% 9 ete.) But there are other 
passages which point another way. Thusin1 K 12” 
we read ‘there was none that followed the house 
of David but the tribe of Judah only.’ The 
prophecy of Ahijah is a little ambiguous; the 
garment is rent into twelve pieces, of which ten 
are given to Jeroboam with the explanation that 
he is to have ten tribes. But the house of David | 
1s to have, not two tribes, but one (1 K 11°87), If 
Levi is omitted, and Ephraim and Manasseh | 
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counted as one tribe, Israel would consist of eleven 
tribes, and B. would then be reckoned among the 
ten tribes. The truth is, probably, that B. as a 
whole joined the revolt. But owing to its nearness 
to Judah, and especially to the fact that Jerus., 
the eapital city of Judah, was, even if not wholly 
in B., yet on the border, the 8. part of the tribe 
can hardly have escaped union with Judah. After 
the overthrow of the N. kingdom, the territory of 
B. largely fell into the hands of Judah, and many 
Benjamites are mentioned among those who re- 
turned from exile. The Apostle Paul belonged to 
this tribe. 


One incident in the history of the tribe has been left for 
separate examination. This is the outrage at Gibeah, and 
almost entire destruction of B., in consequence of its support of 
the perpetrators (Jg 19-21), The narrative as it stands presents 
insuperable difficulties. These are chiefly to be found in the 
account of the war with B. (Jg 20). Israel is spoken of as 
a ‘congregation,’ and represented as acting together as 
one man, unlike everything else we know of the period. The 
size of the army raised (400,000) is quite incredible, and the 
incidents of the campaign noless so. B. with 26,700 destroys 
in two days 40,000 Israelites, but does not lose a single man, 
On the third day the whole tribe of B. is destroyed, with the 
exception of 600 men. The date given for this is vague; it is 
said to have been in the days of Phinehas, the grandson of 
Aaron. This chapter presents close points of contact with P in 
the Hex. Critics are generally agreed that its representations 
are on that account unhistorical. But itis a matter of dispute 
whether this judgment should be passed on the whole story. 
Some (¢.g. Wellhausen) regard it asa post-ex. fiction, intended 
to throw discredit on Saul and his tribe and family. The out- 
rage takes place in Gibeah, a place specially connected with 
Saul; and that it is perpetrated on a Levite increases its heinous- 
ness ; while the inhospitable character of the inhabitants comes 
out, not only in their disgraceful conduct, butin the fact that 
the only mai who offers entertainment is not a native of the 
place. Saul’s tribe consents to the crime, and refuses to sur- 
render the authors of it. Jabesh-gilead, which Saul had res- 
cued from the Ammonites, and whose inhabitants had rescued 
Saul's body from the Phil., is the only place which did not join 
in the holy war against B., and is destroyed for this. The 
details also recall the conduct of the nien of Sodom. It is true 
that the coincidences with points in Saul’s history are very 
striking. Yet itis difficult to resist the conviction that there 
must be a hist. basis for chs. 19 and 21, and for so much of ch. 
20 as relates the extermination of a large part of the tribe. 
That the whole of Israel took part cannot be maintained ; 
perhaps Judah (2018), to which the murdered woman belonyed, 
took the chief part in inflicting vengeance. See Moore (Judges, 
in loc.), who argues forcibly for the view taken here. 


2. A great-grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7:9). 8. 
One of those who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10”, prob. same as B. of Neh 355 12%), 


A. S. PEAKE. 
BENJAMIN, GATE. 


See JERUSALEM. 

BENO (523 ‘his son’).—In both AV and RV a 
proper name in 1 Ch 24° *7, but we should perhaps 
render, ‘of Jaaziah is son, even the sons of 
Merari by Jaaziah his son’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


BENONI.—See BENJAMIN. 


BEN-ZOHETH (npirj3).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 
4°), The text appears to be corrupt. 


BEON (83), Nu 823. 5866 BAAL-MEON. 


BEOR (ya ‘a burning,’ Bedp).—i. Father of 
Balaam, Nu 22° 24%%5 J, Jos 24° EK ΤᾺΝ omits), 
also Nu 31%, Dt 233, Jos 13°, Mic 6°, 2 P 2 (Bosor, 
AV and RVm). 2. Father of Bela, king of Edom, 
Gn 36” J, 1 Ch 15, G. Τί. DATrErRsBy. 


BERA (123, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
King of Sodom at time of Chedorlaomer’s invasion 
(Gn 14°), 


BERACAH (973 ‘ blessing,’ AV Berachah).—One 
of Saul’s brethren who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 123), 


BERACAH, Valley (nz72), 2 Ch 20° only.—‘ The 
valley of blessing,’ where Jehoshaphat gave thanks 
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for victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, who had marched from Engedi to Tekoa 
(νν.3. 3, The name survives at the ruin Breikit 
on the main road from Jerusalem to Hebron, west 
of Tekoa. See further in Robinson, BF ii. 189; 
Thomson, Land and Book, i. 317: G.A. Smith, Hist. 
Geog. of Holy Land, 272; and SWF vol. iii. sheet xxi. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BERAIARH (xa ‘J” hath ereated’)—A man of 

Benjamin (1 Ch 851). 


BEREA (Bepéa, 1 Mac 9*),—See BERGA. 


BEREAYE, now restricted to the loss of relatives 
or friends, once meant to deprive of any possession. 
Thus Ec 458 ‘ For whom do 1 labour, and b. (RV 
‘deprive,’ Heb. 1972) my soul of good?’ Im this 
sense ‘ bereft,’ an alternative past tense and past 
ptep. with ‘ bereaved, is still used. Bereft, not 
in AV, is given by RV at 1 Ti 6 “Ὁ. of the truth’ 
(AV ‘destitute,’ Gr. admecrepnyévos), RV also 
introduces bereavement, Is 49°° ‘The children of 
thy b.’ (722% ‘ua, that is, says Cheyne, who adopts 
the same rendering, ‘those born while Zion 
thought herself bereft of all her children’; AV 
‘the children which thou shalt have, after thou 
hast lost the other’). RV introduces further the 
very rare word bereaver, Ezk 36% ‘a Ὁ. of thy 
nation,’ of which the latest example found by Oxf. 
Eng. Dict. is in W. Hall, Afan’s Gt. Enemy (1624): 
‘Of soule and bodie’s good hee’s a bereauer.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

BERECHIAH (Atma, abbrev. from sarpaz: ‘J’ 
blesseth’).—1. Father of Asaph (1 Ch 6%, AV 
Berachiah). 2. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3%). 3. 
Father of Meshullam, one of Nehemiah’s chiefs 
(Neh 3* % 68). ἃ, A Levite guard of the ark (1 Ch 
g16 15%). 5. Father of the prophet Zechariah (Zec 
11. 6 An Ephraimite chief (2 Ch 28"). See 
GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


BERED {Person).—See BECHER. 


BERED (7a ‘hail’(?), Gn 16'*).—1, A place be-. 
tween Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi. The Targum 
of pseudo- Jonathan identifies it with Haluza, 
now Halasah, the Elusa of Ptolemy, where there 
are extensive ruins 13 miles south of Beersheba. 
The ecclesiastical history of Elusa in this era is 
civen by Robinson, i. 201, 202. Jerome says the 
inhabitants in his time called it Barec. Possibly 
this was the correct name, as such a change is 
not likely to occur in speech, but could very 
easily indeed be made in writing by the change 
of 7 into 7. At Halasah there is a distinct bend 
on the hills and the valley between them, such 
as might most naturally suggest the name 73 
‘a knee.” See map in Trumbull’s Kadesh Barnea, 

A. HENDERSON. 

BERI ("3, perhaps="y3, Oxf. Heb. Lex., and 
connected with “sa ‘a well’).—A division of the 
Asherite clan Zophah, 1 Ch 7°*. See BERITES. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BERIAH (ay~s).—The etymology is quite un- 
certain, the root y721 not being used in Hebrew. 
The root occurs in Arabic in the senses of mounté, 
excel, be munificent. The name may have meant 
distinguished, hero, or chieftain. he statement 
in 1 Ch 7% that Beriah 2 was so called ‘ because it 
went evil (ayia, Ht. ‘in evil’) with his house,’ in- 
dicates what the name in course of time may have 
come to suggest, and does not give its original 
etymology. 1. A son of Asher, and the clan 
descended from him. Gn 46” (P, probably late - 
stratum), Nu 26“-45 (P), 1 Ch 7%! inelude B. 
among the sons of Asher, and make him the 
ancestor of the clans of Heber and Malchiel, who 
are mentioned as his sons. In the LXX, how- 


ever, of Nu 265 (LXX 39) the clause ‘of the sons 
of Beriah’ is omitted, probably by an oversight, 
so that Heber and Malchiel appear as direct de- 
scendants of Asher. In Nu 26%, B. is the ancestor 
of ‘the clan of the Beriites’ (yan nopvn). 2..A son 
of Ephraim, and a clan descended from him. This 
clan in later times included large Benjamite elements. 
LB. is not included in the list of Ephraimitic clans in 
Nu 26-87 (P); but in 1 Ch 7-23 we read, ‘And 
the sons of Ephraim; Shuthelah, and Bered his 
son, and Tahath his son, and Eleadah his son, and 
Tahath his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelah 
his son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath 
that were born in the land slew, because they came 
down to take away theircattle. And Ephraim, their 
father, inourned many days, and his brethren came 
in to comfort him. And he went in to his wife, and 
she conceived, and he called his name B., because it 
went evil with his house.” The mention of Ephraim 
at first sight suggests that this episode occurred at 
the beginning of the sojourn in Egypt; but Ezer 
and Elead appear to be brothers of the second 
Shuthelah, and six generations are mentioned be- 
tween them and Ephraim. They came down to 
Gath, presumably from the neighbouring highlands 
of Ephraim. ‘Ephraim’ and ‘his brethren’ can 
scarcely mean the patriarchs, who lived and died 
in Egypt. Actual sons of Ephraim must have 
come from Egypt, across the desert, past Phil. and 
Can. towns. <A simple and probable explanation 
seems to be that the chronicler is using a natural 
and common (cf. Jg 21'*) figure to describe the 
distress in the tribe of Ephraim when two of its 
clans were cut off, the sympathy of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and the fact that a new clan Beriah was 
formed to replace those that were cut off. This 
new clan was partly Benjamite. In 1 Ch 8 we read 
of two Benjamites, ‘Beriah and Shema, who were 
heads of fathers’ houses of the inhabitants of 
Aijalon, who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath.’ 
The episode was probably somewhat as follows :— 
Two Ephraimite clans, Ezer and Elead, set out to 
drive the cattle ‘of the men of Gath, who were 
born in the land,’ 2.6. of the aboriginal Avvites, 
who had been dispossessed by the Philistines, but 
still retained some pasture lands. The Ephraimites 
were defeated, and nearly all the fighting men of 
the two clans perished. The victors invaded 
Ephraim, whose border districts, stripped of their 
defenders, lay at the mercy of the enemy. The 
Benjamite clans Beriah and Shema, then occupy- 
ing Aijalon, came to the rescue and drove back the 
invaders. The grateful Ephraimites invited their 
allies to occupy the vacant territory, and, in all 
probability, to marry the widows and daughters 
of their slaughtered kinsmen. Hence B. is some- 
times reckoned as Ephraimite and sometimes as 
Benjamite. (Cf. Bertheau, also Lapositor’s Bible, 
on 1Ch7 and 8.) 3. A Levite of the clan Gershom, 
1 Ch 23) 0, 

Beriites.—See under 1 above. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BERITES (513) occurs only in the account of 
Joab’s pursuit of the rebel Sheba, in the obscure 
and doubtful passage 2 § 20°" ‘Joab... went 
through all the tribes of Israel unto Abel, and to 
Beth-maacah, and all the Berites: and they were 
gathered together, and went also after him. And 
they came and besieged him in Abel,’ etc. (RY). 
The MT apparently intends to state that Joab 
came to the district of the Berites, possibly de- 
scendants of Bert, and that ali the tribes of 
Israel gathered together, etc. According, however, 
to Driver, Text of Samuel, 264, the MT yields no 
intelligible sense if ‘all the Berites’ is coupled to 
what precedes; went after (1798 38321) must mean 
to go into a place after any one. He understands 


| that Sheba went through all the tribes of Israel te 


pars 


BERNICE 


BESOR 


Abel, and the Berites—or rather Bichrites (see 
below)—followed him into Abel as allies. Both 
Driver and Budde (Sam. in Haupt’s Sacred Books 
of OT) follow Klostermann in reading 0473 
Bichrites, for 072 Berites, after the L.XX ἐν Xappel. 
Sheba is styled ‘ben Bikhri.’? Many others read 
Anna choice young men, after Vulg. viri elect. 
W. H. BENNETT. 
BERNICE or BERENICE (Bepvixn).—See HEROD. 


BERGA.—Two places bearing this name fall to 
be noticed, along with a third which appears as 
Berea. 1. Bercea (Bépora or Βέρροια), a Macedonian 
city, which was the scene of brief but fruitful mis- 
sionary work by St. Paul, after Jewish hostility 
had driven him away from Thessalonica (Ac 
17-14), Tt was situated in the district called 
Emathia (Ptol. ii. 12), at the eastern base of 
Mount Bermius (Strabo, vil. 26), about 30 miles 
S. of Pella, and 508.W. of Thessalonica. It was 
an old town, whose natural advantages in a well- 
watered and fertile district gave to it considerable 
population and importance, which it still retains 
under the name of Verria or Kara Feria (see the 
interesting description in Leake, NG 111. 290-292). 
The Jewish residents in St. Paul’s time were not 
only numerous enough to have a synagogue, like 
those in Thessalonica, but are commended as nobler 
in disposition (εὐγενέστεροι) than they, in respect of 
their readiness to receive the word preached, and 
daily to examine what they heard by the light of 
their own Scriptures ; so that many Jews believed, 
as well as not a few women of Greek nationality and 
‘honourable estate’ (εὐσχημόνων).. When Jewish 
zealots from Thessalonica came thither and stirred 
up fresh troubles, the newly-converted ‘brethren’ 
at once sent St. Paul out of the city ‘to go as far 
as to’ (ἕως, rather than ws=‘asit were’) the sea, by 
which he went on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timotheus behind at Berea. Sopater, another of 
St. Paul’s associates, is designated as a Bercean 
(Ac 20). Tradition made Onesimus first bishop 
of the Church (Const. Ap. vii. 46). 

2. In 2 Mac 13* Bereea appears as the place at 
which Antiochus Eupator caused Menelaus, the 
former high priest, to be put to death. This Bercea 
was the well-known Syrian town now called Haleb 
or Aleppo; it lay between Hierapolis and Antioch, 
about one and a half day’s journey from either ; 
it was named by Seleucus Nikator after the Mace- 
donian city; it became in the Middle Ages the 
capital of a Saracenic power, resuming its earlier 
name of Haleb; and though it has suffered much 
during the present century from earthquake, 
plague, and cholera, it remains an imposing and 
important city of about 100,000 inhabitants. 

3. At 1 Mac 94 Berea (Bepéa) is mentioned as 
a place to which Bacchides, after ‘encamping 
against Jerusalem,’ removed, while Judas lay en- 
camped at Elasa prior to the battle in which the 
latter fell. It is now generally identified with 
Beeroth (Jos 9177 or Beroth (1 Es 5”), the modern 
Bireh, situated about ten miles north of Jerus., 
on the main road to Nabl(s and the north. For 
description of ruined church there, see SIVP vol. 
ill. p. 88f. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


BEROTH.—See BEEROTH. 


BEROTHAH (nna), Ezk 4716. Berothai (113), 
28 88, but in 1 Ch 188, Cun (see Kittel, ad loc.).— 
A Syrian city. The first cited passage seems to 
show that Beirfit is not intended, since the town 
lay between Hamath and Damascus. The name 
probably signifies ‘fir trees,’ and is thought to 


survive in Wddy Brissa, on the eastern slope of | 


Lebanon, near Kadesh on the Orontes. 
C. R. CONDER. 


BEROTHITE (*n53), 1 Ch 11%; Beerothite (xa), 
2§ 423.6. 9 9337, An inhabitant of Beeroth, 


BERYL.—See STONES, PRECIOUS. 
BERZELUS.—See ZORZELLEUS. 


BESAI (‘02).—‘Children of B.,’ Nethinim who 
returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2, Neh 7°?;= Basthai, 
1 Es 5%), 


BESIDE, BESIDES.—These two forms seem to 
have been used in 1611 (and earlier) indifferently ; 
ef. Mk 37! ‘ He is beside himself,’ 2 Co 5 ‘ whether 
we be besides (so 1611) ourselves,’ and Ac 2674 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself’; again, as to Ac 
2674, Tindale, who introduces this tr", has ‘ besides,’ 
Cranmer ‘beside,’ the Geneva ‘besides,’ AV 
‘beside.’ Modern edd. of AV give ‘beside’ 125 
times, ‘ besides’ only 8 times, but in ed. of 1611 
the relative proportion was closer. 

Treating both forms as one word, then, b. is 
either an adv. or a prep., and the meaning is ‘ by 
the side of.’ But the side may be reached either 
from a position that is farther off or from one that 
is still nearer. Compare Ps 23? ‘ He leadeth me b. 
(sy) the still waters,’ Is 32 ‘Blessed are ye that 
sow Ὁ, (sy) all waters,’ or 1 8 193 ‘I will go out and 
stand Ὁ. (1) my father,’ with Mt 14?! ‘five thou- 
sand men, b. (χωρίς) women and children,’ or Gaule 
(1629), ‘ Oh, doe him not the wrong to look b. him, 
for if you see him not, hee comes by to no purpose’ ; 
or Foxe, Acts and Mon. ii. 384, ‘He put the new 
Pope Alexander b. the cushion and was made pope 
himself.’ Hence b. expresses either addition or 
separation, 

4. ADDITION.—Gn 19” ‘ Hast thou here any Ὁ. ?’ 
(ἦν); Mt 25° 1 have gained Ὁ. (ἐπί) them five talents 
more’; Lk 24%!‘ Yea and b. (σύν) all this’; 2 P 15 
‘And b. this, ... add to your faith virtue’ (Gr. καὶ 
αὐτὸ τοῦτο δέ, RV ‘Yea, and for this very cause’) ; 
Philem ν. 9 ‘thou owest unto me even thine own 
self b.’ (προσοφείλεις ): Sir 171} * B. this he gave them 
knowledge ’ (προσέθηκεν αὐτοῖϑ). 

ἃ, SEPARATION.—Jos 22) ‘God forbid that we 
should rebel . . . to build an altar... Ὁ. (πὰρ 
‘separate from’) the altar of the Lord our God 
that is before his tabernacle’ (AV ‘ beside,’ RV 
‘besides’); Is 434 “Ὁ. me (2039) there is no Saviour.’ 
Hence arises the expression ‘ beside oneself’ which 
occurs three tinies, Mk 331, 2 Co 5*® (both ἐξίστημι), 
Ac 26% (μαίνομαι). Compare ‘b. the mark’; ‘ Ὁ. the 
real issue’ (Froude); ‘ Like an enchanted maid b. 
her wits’ (Hood); ‘I felt quite b. myself for joy 
and gratitude’ (Q. Victoria); ‘ A Lye is properly an 
outward Signification of something contrary to, or, 
at least, b. the inward Sense of the Mind’ (South). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BESODEIAH (aytoa Neh 3').—Meshullam, the 
son of Besodeiah, took part in repairing the Old 
Gate. The name means, perhaps, ‘In the secret of 
J”,’ a δ, ef. Jer 2318. 2, H. A. WHITE. 


BESOM.—Is 14% only, ‘I will sweep it with the 
b. of destruction ’ (sexo, from xoxn tr’ here ‘sweep,’ 
so lit. ‘I will sweep it with the sweeper of de- 
struction’; cf. Ὁ mud, mire: and for the simile 
Is 30% ‘ to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity’ 
[RVm ‘destruction,’ Cheyne ‘ annihilation,’ Heb. 
17]). The besom, though used in earlier Eng. and 
still locally as a mere synonym for ‘broom’ (cf. 
Lyly, Huphues, 1580, ‘'There is no more difference 
betweene them than between a Broome and a 
Beesome’), is properly made, not of breoin, but of 
heath, in Devonshire called lisam or bassam. 

J. HASTINGS, 

BESOR, Brook (tw22 ὅπ), 1S 30% » 21 Α torrent, 
apparently south or south-west of Ziklag, on the 
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way to the country of the Amalekitesand Egypt, in 
the Tih desert. ‘The name has not been recovered. 
It is identified by Guérin with the Wady Lazze, 
which flows into the sea S. W. of Gaza. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BESTEAD.—Is 8” only, ‘hardly b. and hungry.’ 
‘Bestead’ (the proper spelling is bested, the other 
arose from a supposed connexion with bestead, to 
help) means simply ‘placed,’ and that is its 
meaning here. The Heb. is one word, 4% )3, niph. 
Ee. from mvp, to be hard. Amer. RV has ‘sore 
istressed,’ Cheyne ‘hard-prest.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BESTIALITY.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BESTOW (from δὲ or de and stow a place) means 
in mod. Eng. to confer as a gift, but is used in AV 
in other obsolete senses. 1. To place, 1 K 10% 
‘chariots and... horsemen whom he b in the 
cities for chariots’ (RV ‘in the chariot citics’). 
Cf. Shaks. Temp. V. 1. 299— 


*Hence, and bestow your luggage where you found it.’ 


2. To lay up in store, to stow away, Lk 12” 
‘fT have no room where to Ὁ. my fruits.’ 3. To 
apply to a special use, 2 K 12 ‘the money to be 
54 on workmen’; Dt 14% ‘thou shalt Ὁ. that 
money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after’; 1 Co 
13° ‘though I b. all my goods to feed the poor’ (Gr. 
ψωμίζω to feed by giving morsels, from ψωμός a mor- 
sel), 4. Τὸ spend (without special application), 1 Co 
123 ‘those members of the body which we think to 
be less honourable, upon tlese we b. more abundant 
honour’ (περιτίθημι, RVm ‘put on’); Jn 438 “1 sent 
ou to reap that whereon ye b* no labour’ (κοπιάω, 
RV ‘whereon ye have not laboured’). Cf.— 
‘Feliow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me?’ 
Shaks. Jul. Ces. v. v. 61. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BETAH (nvz), 2S 8°.\—See TIBHATH. 


BETANE (Βαιτάνη), Jth 1°,—A place apparently 
south of Jerusalem, and not Bethany. It may be 
the same as Bethanoth. C. R. CONDER. 


BETEN (103), Jos 19%.— A town of Asher, 


noticed next to Achshaph. The site is doubtful. 
In the fourth century (Onomasticon, s.v. Bathne) 
it was shown 8 Roman miles east of Ptolemais 
(Acco), and then ealled Bebeten or Bethbeten. 
The place intended appears to be the present 
villace El B'aneh, which would be suitable for 
the position of Beten. See SIVP vol. i. sheet v. 
C. Rh. CONDER. 
BETH (3), the second letter of the Heb. alphabet 
(see ALPHABET). Beth is the heading or title of 
the second part of Ps 119, and each verse of that 
part begins with this letter (see PSALMS). In Heb. 
béth (m3) is the construct form of bayith (mz) ‘a 
house,’ and enters into the composition of many 
place-names. See BAYITH, NAMEs. 


BETHABARA (BnéaBapd, Heb. 73 na ‘ place of 
passing over,’ Jn 1” AV only).—It was east of the 
river, and a day’s distance at most from Cana of 
Galilee (2!). The reading in δὲ AB Ὁ is Bethany 
(so RV), as in the time of Origen, who, how- 
ever, regarded this as incorrect. The traditional 
site, from the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v.) was 
at the ford east of Jericho; but this is clearly 
much too far south. The name survives at the 
ford called ‘Abdrah, north-east of Bethshean, and 
this is the only place where this name occurs in 
Palestine. The site is as near to Cana as any point 
on the Jordan, and within a day’s journey. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet ix. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ANATH (ny-ma ‘temple of Anath,’ so 


and the valley of Jezreel. 


-suit. See BETHABARA. 


BETH-BARAH 


Nestle, Baethgen, Meyer), Jos 19%, Jg 1%.—A 
town of Naphtali, now the village ‘Ainatha, in the 
mountains of Upper Galilee. (SIV P vol. i. sheet iv.) 
See DABERATH for the early Egyptian notice. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-ANOTH (niuy-n2, perhaps ‘temple of 
‘Anath’), Jos 15°, — A town in the mountains of 
Judah near Gedor. It is the present Beit ‘Ainin, 
S.E. of Halhul. SIVP vol. 111, sheet xxi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHANY (Βηθανία).----. A village near Jeru- 
salem (Mt 2117), near Bethphage, and at the Mount of 
Olives (Mk 111, cf. 4-1"), where was Simon’s house 
(14°), on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem by 
Olivet (Lk 19”); the home of Lazarus, about fifteen 
furlongs, or less than two English miles, from the 
city (Jn 118 12!). The situation agrees with that 
of the village “1 ‘Azeriyeh, ‘The place of Lazarus,’ 
where it has been placed since the 4th cent. A.D. 
(See Onomasticon, s.v. Bethania.) The name 
means perhaps ‘house of dates.’ It is a small 
stone village, on the south-east slope of Olivet, 
north of the Jericho road, surrounded with fig- 
gardens and terrace-walls. The most conspicuous 
feature is the tall square tower in the centre of the 
village, which belonged to the convent of St. 
Lazarus, founded by queen Milicent in A.D. 1147 
for Benedictine nuns. There is a vault below, 
converted into a diminutive rock-cut chapel b 
apses cut to the east. This is shown as the tom 
of Lazarus. A church was shown at this spot in 
the 4th century, but the ancient rock-cut tombs 
are farther to the east beside the road. See SWP 
vol. iii. sheet xvii., and Neubauer, Géog. Tal. 
s.v., for the Talmudic notices, 2. RV of Jn 1%. 
See BASHAN, BETHABARA. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ARABAH (52a m3), ‘place of the Arabah’ 
(wh. see), Jos 15% δ] 1872: Arabah, 18!8.—A place in 
the Jericho plain, apparently north of Beth-hoglah, 
in the ‘wilderness.’ In the last cited passage 
the district only is mentioned. The name has 
not been recovered. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ARBEL (Ss27x 53), Hos 10% only.—The 
site is quite uncertain. It is said to have been 
spoiled by Shalman (perhaps Shalmaneser 111.}, and 
may have been in Syria. Two places called 
Arbela exist in Palestine, one (now /rbid) west of 
the Sea of Galilee (Jos. Ant. XII. xi. 1), the other 
(irbid) in the extreme north of Gilead, both 
noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onom. s.v. Arbela). 
(See Schrader, HAT? 440 ff.; ἃ, A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets, 217, τι. 5; Wellh., AU. Proph. 123.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHASMOTH (Βαιθασμώθ), 1 Es 5'°.—For Beth- 
azmaveth. 


BETH-AYEN (1x ws ‘house of iniquity,’ or 
‘idolatry ’?).—Close to Ai (Jos 72), by the wilder- 
ness (18!*), north-west of Michmash (1 § 13°), and 
on the way to Aijalon (1455), still inhabited in the 
Sth cent. B.c. (Hos 58). The ‘calves of Bethaven’ 
were probably those at Bethel close by (Hos 10°). 
Bethel is prob. meant also in Hos 4:5 5° (see Am 5°) 
108 (Aven). The name may have been altered 
from original 7jix mg ‘Shouse of wealth.’ See 
BETIIEL, p. 2783. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-AZMAVETH (Neh 7%),—See AZMAVETH. 
BETH-BAAL-MEON (Jos13}"),—See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-BARAH (3 m3), ὧς 74.—Near Jordan 
Some suppose it to be 
the same as Bethabara, in which case the guttural 
has been lost in copying. The situation would 
C. Τὰ. CONDER. 


BETHBASI 


BETHEL 277 


BETHBASI (Βαιθβασί), 1 Mac 9% *.—Jos. (Anz. 
xi. i. 5) reads Bethhoglah. ‘The name has not 
been recovered. Jonathan and Simon the Has- 
monzans here hid in the desert of Jcrieho. It may 
represent an ancient ὙΠ n‘3, or ‘ place of marshes.’ 

C. R. CoNDER. 

BETH-BIRI (xia 53), 1 Ch 4%.—A town of 
Simeon, perhaps textual error for nixz? ma Jos 19° 
=Lebaoth, Jos 15°. The ruin Bireh on the west 
slopes of the Debir hills may be intended. See 
SWF vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-CAR (73 m3), ‘place of a lamb,’ 15 7". 
—The Peshitta reads Beth-jashan (see SHEN). 
The whole topography of this episode is doubtful, 
for the sites of Mizpeh and Ebenezer are uncer- 
tain. Beth-car evidently stood above a valley 
by which the Philistines fled from the hills near 
Jerusalem, The present “Ain drim, a village 
overlooking the upper part of the valley of Sorek, 
west of Jerusalem, would be a possible site. It 
is the later Carem (added verse, LXX Jos 15°), 
See BETH-HACCHEREM. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH - DAGON (j\rrma ‘house of Dagon,’ Byé- 
daywr, BayadijA).—The name of two different towns 
mentionedinOT. 4, Oneofthese(Jos 15") isin the 
territory of Judah, in the second of the four groups 
of the cities of the lowland or Shephelah, and is 
provisionally identified with Beitt-deyan, about 4 
miles S.E. of Joppa. 2. The other (Jos 1957) was one 
of the border cities of Asher, apparently to the E. 
of Carmel, and is not identified. There is another 
Bevt-deyan, however, farther to the N., and perhaps 
yet others (see G. A. Smith’s Hist. Geog. p. 332 n., 
p- 403 n.), indicating that there were many Beth- 
dagons. Jos. mentions a Dagon ‘beyond Jericho’ 
(Wars, 1. li. ὃ; Ant. XII. viii. 1). Perhaps this 
points to a time when the worship of Dagon was 
widely disseminated, both in and out of the Phil. 
country. However, the name may mean no more 
than ‘corn house.’ See DAGON. In the time of 
Hezekiah, Sennacherib captured the Beth-dagon 
near Joppa (Smith, Assyr. Dise. p. 303). 

W. J. BEECHER. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM (o:nbaq τὴ ‘house of two 
fig-calces’?).—In Jer 48"? mentioned with Dibon and 
Nebo, see ALMON-DIBLATHAIM ; the next camp to 
Dibon before Nebo (Nu 33), It is thought by 
some to be the Diblath of Ezk 64; but this seems 
impossible. The name (which occurs on the 
Moabite Stone, 1. 30) has not been found in Moab. 

C. hk. CoNDER. 

BETH-EDEN (Am 1° marg.),—Sce EDEN. 


BETHEL (bxnz ‘house of God,’ LXX Βαιθήλ, 
Jos. Βηθήλ, Βεθήλη rods) is usually identified with 


the modern Bétin (PHF Ilemoirs, vol. ti. p. 305), 
about four hours N. of Jerusalem, on the Nablis 


road (Jg 2118), though the ancient town may have 
lain farther N. than the present village (Baed. 
Paldst.® p, 215). The situation is high up (2880 ft.) 
in the central range; hence the mention of ‘ hill- 
country’ (Gn 128, Jos 10], Jg 45,1 5. 137), and the 
use of the verb ‘ to go up,’ in connexion with Bethel 
(Gn 35, Jos 161, Jo 122 2018 26-31, 1 § 108, Hos 415), 
The earlier name of Bethel was Luz (Gn 28" R, 
35° R, 48° P, Jos 18% P, Jg 12 J). In Jos 16? 
JE, however, a distinction is made between the 
two places (‘from Bethel to Luz’). Perhaps, there- 
fore, the spot where Jacob spent the night was not 
actually in Luz, but in its neighbourhood. * 
*Dillmann, Genesis6, Ὁ, 387. Jos 162 might be rendered 
‘from LBethel-Luza’; but this would imply that Bethel is deter- 


mined by Luz, whereas everywhere else it is Luz that is 
determined by Bethel, the better-known place. ‘ Luza,’ then, 


inay be a gloss inserted to accommodate the passage to Jos | 


1813, 


: The LXX has the name not here (162), but at the end of 
vi, 


Dillm. Num. Deut. Josh.2 p. 539. 


Eusebius, in the Onomasticon (s.v. Aovtd), places 
Luz of Joseph 9 miles from Neapolis, Jerome 
(Onomast. ib.), ‘in tertio lapide Neapoleos’; but 
neither of these distances can be right. The 
Talmud mentions some curious legends in con- 
nexion with Luz: ‘where blue wool is dyed; a 
place which neither Sennacherib nor Nebuchad- 
rezzar eould take, and where the angel of death is 
sowerless,’ ete.* Another town called Luz was 
iounded by a man of Bethel in the land of the 
Hittites (Jg 1%), 

The first mention of Bethel oecurs in the account 
of Abraham’s immigration: the patriarch pitches 
his tent in the neighbourhood of Bethel, builds an 
altar, and worships J”. He visits this sanctuary 
a second time, on his return from Egypt (Gn 128 
13°-* J). But the origin of the mame, and the 
foundation of the sanctuary, is especially eon- 
nected with a memorable episode in the life of 
Jacob. Two divergent accounts exist. According 
to the one, Jacob encounters the vision at Luz in 
the course of his flight fo Haran (Gn 281-22); this 
is the earlier narrative, and belongs to JE; accord- 
ing to the other, God appears to him on his 
return from Paddan-aram, many years later (Gn 
39:18. 15): this is the account of P. 

a. To take the earlier narrative first. It is 
composite in structure. The two documents, J 
and KE, are interwoven, and differ considerably in 
details. In J (vv.15-16-1%)) J” appears standing 
beside Jaeob, and repeats the promise made to 
Abraham (12? 1316 J), adapting it to the cireum- 
stances of Jacob, whose words on awaking are, 
‘Surely J” is in this place, and 1 knewit not. And 
he called the name of the place Bethel’ (house of 
ΕΠ. In Ἐν (2-18.17. 18. 20-22) on the other hand, we 
hear of the stone pillow, of the ladder, and of the 
angels ; Jacob’s exclamation is, ‘ This is none other 
but the house of God,’ etc.; he sets up the stone 
as a pillar (mazgzéba), anoints it with oil, and 
makes a solemn vow. 

It is difficult to account for these divergenees. 
Some authorities, such as Wellhausen,t suppose 
that J contained an independent narrative ; others, 
as Kuenen,§ hold that we have here, not the work 
of J, but a passage expanded and modified from 
E by ‘a τ πε of J’; according to the latter 
scholar, J probably carried back the consecration of 
Bethel to Abraham and not to Jacob (Gn 12°; cf. 13°). 

6. In the later account of P (Gn 359-3: 15) there 
is no mention of the characteristic features of the 
earlier narrative. ‘The salient points here seem 
to be that God changes Jacob’s name to Israel, 
and the name Bethel is given to the place because 
God spake with him there. God reveals Himself 
by the name EJ-Shaddai, and the promise (vv,1: 12) 
is cast into the form characteristic of P. This 
account is referred to again in 48° P, 

In Hos 124 the vision at Bethel comes after 
Jacob’s wrestling, ὁ.6. after his return from Paddan- 
aram, as in P, though not necessarily implying 
that Hosea used this narrative.|| In the subsequent 


* Tahn. Bab. Sota, 460; Bereshith Rabba, ch. 69. See Neubauer, 
Géogr, du Talm. Ὁ. 156. 

+ Ct. Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Dagon 
(Dt 3-9), Beth-Baal-Meon (Jos 1317), 

{ Comp. de Hex. p. 33. The variations which occur in the terms 
of the promise in v.14 when compared with the other promises 
in J (Gn 123 1314 1818 2918) are explained by supposing that J 
here has been worked over by a later hand. 

§ Hexateuch, p. 147. The ‘follower of J‘ incorporated 123b 
almost word for word in v.14, and modified E in y.“1b; thus 
vy,13.16 become homogeneous with 2214-18, 10 will be noticed 
oa both views involve a modification of J in 8 lesser or greater 

egree. 

Gn 359-15 has been expanded by the redactor with extracia 
from JI, eg. in v.14. The mazzéba and libation are quite 
foreign to P. The word ‘again,’ v.¥, is not original, but was 
inserted to harmonise with Gn 2820f, It is the second visit 
to Bethel recorded by E (851.8. 6. 7), once, perhaps, a fuller 
narrative, which lies behind the prophet’s words. Kuen. ἐδ. 
p. 228. 


(Jos 1541), Beth-Peor 
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narrative E records the command to return to 
Bethel, where Jacob had set up and anointed a 
pillar; now he builds an altar in memory of the 
revelation years before (Gn 35!3&7%), ‘And he 
called the name of the place El-Bethel.’* Nothing 
is said of the fulfilment of the vow to dedicate 
a tenth promised in 28”; but this particular is 
generally held to have been inserted later. On 
the occasion of this second visit Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, died, and was buried ‘below Bethel, under 
the oak.’ 

Thus tradition connected Bethel with the patri- 
archal history; and the connexion is a witness to 
the high antiquity of the sanctuary. It has been 
supposed that, like many other sanctuaries, such as 
Jerusalem, Jericho, Shechem, Hebron, etc., Bethel 
was originally a Canaanite holy place, and that 
after it had passed into the hands of the Israelites 
it was adopted into Israelite traditions, and 
See es a patriarchal consecration. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence that Bethel was a 
Canaanite sanctuary; all that the OT knows 
about its earlier history is that its ancient name 
was Luz; so we are justified in concluding that its 
sanctity was of purely Israelite origin.t At the 
same time, it possessed a sanctity independent of 
the dedication which Jacob is said to have given 
it. It was a haunt of angels, a place where a 
ladder was always fixed between earth and heaven; 
and when Jacob passed the night there he saw it. 
It was not so much that J” found Jacob, as that 
Jacob was unconsciously guided to find J” there. 

The setting up and anointing of the pillar in 
Bethel is important as illustrating primitive re- 
ligious ideas. Several of these pillars are men- 
tioned in the history of Jacob (Gn 31% 352 Τὸ. 
cf. Jos 24°° EK), and the narratives give the impres- 
sion that they were memorial-stones, marking the 
scene of a divine revelation. But this was not 
their primary significance. It is the stone of 
Bethel, not the place, that is called ‘a house of 
God’ (Gn 28°), the stone being regarded as the 
shrine of the Deity, and the symbol of His 
presence. § 

In the Book of Joshua Bethel is mentioned 
several times in connexion with the capture of Ai 
(Jos 7° 8% 2.17 JE); its inhabitants assisted those 
of Ai in attacking the Israelites (Jos 817). The 
Deuteronomic compiler of Jos defines the situation 
of Ai by Bethel, showing the importance of the 
place in his day, and mentions a king of Bethel 
(Jos 19% 16 J)2), 

A frontier town on the 5. border of Joseph (Jos 
161-32 JE), and on the N. border of Benjamin (Jos 
1815 P), it is reckoned as belonging sometimes to 
Benjamin (Jos 187° P), sometimes to Ephraim 
(Jg 1** J, 1 Ch 7%), Lying on the frontier, it 
must have changed hands from time to time; e.g. 


* That is, Hl of Bethel; a local name of J”, pointing to a belief 
in a local deity inhabiting this particular spot. Cf. the name 
of the mazzéba of Shechem, ‘E] God of Israel’ (Gn 332), and 
of the place where Abraham sacrificed the ram (Gn 2214); 
so, too, El-roj, the God of the well of Lahai-roi (Gn 1613); El 
Olam, the God of Beersheba (Gn 2133), Cf. the various local 
names of Baal. See Nowack, Hebr. Archdologie, ii. Ὁ. 9, and 
Stade, Geschichte ἃ, V. Isr. i. p. 447. The LXX, Pesh. Vulg. 
omit the first ἘΠ (Gn 357), perhaps because the expression was 
not understood, There is no need to doubt its originality, 

# So Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. p. 482; but see Benzinger, Hebr. 
Archdologie, p. 125. 

1 Wellhausen, Composition, p. 32; W. R. Smith, Rel. of Semites, 
p. 110; Benzinger, it. Ὁ. 376. 

§ W. R. Smith, ἐδ. 4, 187; Benzinger, ib. pp. 57, 880; Nowack, 
Hebr. Archdol. i. p. 91, ii. p. 93 Stade, Geschichte, i. Ὁ. 456. 
Thus $yxn7y passed into Greek and Latin as Besriacov and baetylus, 
the λίθοι aurupol, λίθοι ἔμψυχος (prob, aerolites), which were 
worshipped as divine. Curious information on this subject may 
be found in Euseb. Prep. Evang. i. 10, and in Photius, Bibliotheca, 
(ΟΣ. Ὁ. 1062f. Cf. also Lucian, Aler. 30; Tac. Hist. ii. 3; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. p. 718. The sacred stone of Mecca is a 
well-known example from Semitic paganism which has survived 
in Islam. Stone-worship is alluded to in Is 576, 


Abijah, king of Judah, is said to have taken Bethel 
from Jeroboam (2 Ch 131%), 

After its capture and occupation by the house of 
Joseph (Jg 1°"), Bethel became, together with 
Jericho, Ai, and Hebron, one of the principal 
settlements of the Israelites. Gilgal was the head- 
quarters at the first stage in the occupation of the 
land, Bethel at the second (Jg 2! LX X: ἀπὸ Γαλγὰλ 
ἐπὶ Βαιθηλ). ὃ 

In the period of the Judges Bethel became the 
chief religious centre of the northern tribes. The 
ark was stationed there (ἦς 20%); it was fre- 
quented as a place for sacrifice (Jg 2°» Budde, 18 
10), or for consulting the divine oracle (Jg 2018. 36 
217), and the sanctuary was rendered accessible by 
roads (Jg 20°! 21). In the neighbourhood was 
the palm under which Deborah the prophetess 
dwelt (Jg 45); and, in a late passage, Samuel is 
πὶ - have included Bethel in his yearly circuit 
al ). 

The importance of the sanctuary was greatly 
increased by Jeroboam I. Its geographical posi- 
tion combined with political expediency to make it 
the religious capital of the N. kingdom. Here and 
at Dan the golden calves or steers were set up, 
and a form of J”-worship organised in accordance 
with the practice of the popular religion (1 K 1299: 
st.) + ‘This no doubt provoked a certain amount of 
opposition from the prophets; probably Ahijah 
disapproved of it (1 kK 14%), The story of the 
‘man of God from Judah’ who cried against the 
altar of Bethel is, however, much later than this 
period, so that we cannot be sure how far it repre- 
sents the contemporary opinion of the prophets. 
The story is given in 1 K 13 (‘ Bethel,’ νν.}"3»10. 11. 
82). + Elijah, Elisha, and Amos have nothing to say 
against the golden calves; Elijah himself was sent 
to Bethel by the Lord (2 K 25). 

In the reign of Ahab a Bethelite named Hiel 
rebuilt Jericho (1 IX 16%). 

The splendour and importance of the sanctuary 
increased with the prosperity of the N. kingdom. 
The worship instituted by Jeroboam had the 


support of Jehu (2 K 10”); but it was under 


‘Jeroboam 11. that the great Ephraimite sanctuary 


reached the summit of its renown as ‘a royal 
sanctuary and house of the kingdom’ (Am 7). 
Τὺ had its dignified priesthood (Am 7:9) and college 
of prophets (2 IK 2°; ef. 1 Καὶ 13: , the ritual, the 
sacrifices, the public feasts, attained a degree of 
luxurious splendour unparalleled before. But all 
this went along with a deep-seated degradation, 
moral and religious. Amos gives a vivid picture 
of Bethel at this period. The sanctuary itself had 
become the seat of cruelty and extortion ; the sacred 
feasts, supported out of the tithes (4*),§ had de- 
generated into luxurious banquets for the nobles at 
the expense of the poor (5"). Hence the sanctuary 
of Bethel is denounced in unmeasured terms both 
by Amos and Hosea (Am 3 44, Hos 10%); it is 
threatened with severe visitation and overthrow of 
its altar (Am 9! 3" ‘ Bethel shall come to nought’ 
[Aven] 5°).|| In Hosea, Beth-aven has become 
*The Heb. text here is to be corrected from LXX. The 
latter, however, is not its original state, for ἐπὶ τὸν Κλαυθμῶνα 
zziis a gloss inserted to satisfy the dubious 0°32" oN of the 
Heb. See Budde, Richter u. Sam. pp. 20f., 89. In v.5 p39 
is in its right place. Wellhausen, Comp. Ὁ. 215, notes that 
0°33 was in the neighbourhood of Bethel (Gn 358, ΠῚΣ pbx). 
+ The golden calves were not of Egyptian but of native origin. 
For the popular worshipof J” under the form of an image, see Jg 
837 174 18l4.30£, etc. 
: 1 Driver, LOT, p. 188; Kuenen, Hinilettung, ti. p. 76 (Germ. 
ans. ). 
eo W.R. Smith, Rel. of Semites, Ὁ. 229 ff. Gn 28216 no doubt 
justified and explained the custom of paying tithes at Bethel 


(Am 44). See above. 
| W. R. Smith, ἐδ. p.470. Perhaps the altar was ‘a pillar 


| crowned by a sort of capital bearing a bowl,’ serving as a kind 


of ecresset. This would give additionzl force to the language of 


| Amos in 91, 
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the desecrated name of Beth-el (415 58 10° °):* the 
calf-worship is for the first time emphatically 
denounced as the very root of Israel’s sin. 

The prophets’ denunciations were soon fulfilled, 
for Bethel must have been involved in the general 
overthrow of the N. kingdom by the Assyrians in 
722; ef. Jer 48%, According to Jewish tradition, 
Shalmaneser ‘carried off the golden calf which 
was in Bethel, and departed to set it up.’ 7 

During the Captivity Bethel is mentioned as the 
residence of a priest who was despatched by the 
conquerors to teach the strangers settled there 
‘how they should fear J’’ (2 K 1728). 

The reforming zeal of Josiah was directed against 
so much of the sanctuary as had survived the 
Assyrian devastation. The king carried to Bethel 
the ashes of idolatrous vessels from Jerusalem; he 
defiled the altar which was still standing, but 
allowed the monument of the prophet, who had 
foretold the overthrow, to remain undisturbed (2 Καὶ 
294. 16, 17, apy 

Among the exiles who returned from Babylon 
‘the men of Bethel’ are named ({Ezr 2%=Neh 
7°); and the ancient city was inhabited once more 
by the children of Benjamin (Neh 11*). In the 
fourth year of Darius a deputation was sent from 
Bethel to Jerusalem to inquire about the con- 
tinuance of the stated fasts (Zec 7). 

In the wars of the Maccabees Bethel was one of 
the places fortified by Bacchides (1 Mac 9°). 
F inal , it was captured by Vespasian in his 
campaign against Jerusalem (Jos. Jew. Wars, Iv. 
ix. 9). 

2. There was another Bethel in Judah, mentioned 
in 1 Καὶ 30”, Jos 19 bina, and 1 Ch 4 Syina (ef. 
for the form 5x11). It is mentioned in the Midrash 
(Ekha ii. 3) as one of the three places in which 
Hadrian placed garrisons to arrest deserters. The 
site is unknown. G. A. COOKE, 


BETH-EMEK (ppyn mz ‘house of the deep 
valley’), Jos 19%,— A town of Zebulun in the 
border valley, east of Acco, apparently near 
Cabul. The name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHER (792 “7 ‘mountains of cutting’—or 
‘of divisions,’ Ca 911). - ΤΙ a proper name, the 
famous site of Bether near Jerusalem (see added 
verse of LXX Jos 1559) might be intended, the 
hill-ridge to the south being uncultivated land, 
near woods in which decr might have been found. 
Bether is celebrated for the resistance of the Jews 
to Hadrian under Bar-Cochba in A.D. 135 (see 
authorities quoted by Robinson, δι. Res. vol. 111., 
and the account in Neubauer’s Géog. Talm. s.v.). 
The site was recognised by Canon Williams at 
Bittir, south-west of Jerusalem—a village on a 
cliff in a strong position, with a ruin near it called 
‘Ruin of the Jews,’ from a tradition of a great 
Jewish massacre at this place. See SIVP νοὶ. iii. 
sheet Xvi. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHESDA (Βηθεσδά, TR), Jn 5°.—A pool at 
Jerusalem, by the προβατική or ‘sheep place’ 
(market or gate), having five porches or cloisters. 
In x and L the name is given as Bethzatha (comp. 
the name of Bezetha for the north quarter of 
Jerusalem), in B it is Bethsaida. It appears to 
have had steps from the cloisters, and the water 
was at times ‘troubled.’ The account of the 


* The LKX points }1¥ M2 as ik MR, and transliterates οἶχος 
"Ὧν, Hos 415. 53 10°(8) 124; Aquila renders ofxes ἀνωφιλοῦς. 


angel troubling the waters (v.‘) is omitted in ἡ 
B and D, but occurs in A C*, the Vulgate, the 
Peshitta, ete. It may therefore be thought that 
the troubling of the waters had a natural cause. 
The site is not definitely fixed by the description. 
The Sheep Gate was north of the Temple, but a 
place where the flocks were gathered for watering 
may be intended. The most probable derivation 
of the name seems to be from ax Π3 Betheshdah, 
‘house of the stream’ (see under PISGAH, and 
Gesen. Lex. s.v.). The traditions as to Bethesda 
have varied. In the 4th century it was placed 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Bethesda) at the Twin Pools, in 
the ditch at the north-west angle of Antonia, one 
of these being the Sheep Pool and the other that 
with porches, the fifth of which was supposed to 
divide the two; but this pool was very probably 
made in the fosse at a later period (2nd or 6th 
century A.D.). In the 12th century Bethesda was 
shown farther north, at the Piscina Interior west 
of St. Anne. It is now shown at the Birke? 
Israil, part of the northern fosse immediately east 
of the Twin Pools; but here, again, the masonry 
is of later date than that of the Herodian walls of 
the Temple. A more probable site for Bethesda is 
the Virgin’s Pool (Gihon and En-rogel), the only 
natural spring of Jerusalem, at the foot of the 
Ophel slope south-east of the Temple, as proposed 
by Robinson. ‘This answers the requirements that 
it still presents the phenomenon of intermittent 
‘troubling of the water,’ which overflows from a 
natural syphon under the cave, and that it is still 
the custom of the Jews to bathe in the waters of 
the cave, when this overflow occurs, for the cure 
of rheumatism and of other disorders. It is also 
still the place where the flocks are gathered for 
watering. A long flight of steps leads to the 
cave, and the débris is heaped up round these, so 
that it is impossible to say whether any buildings 
existed round the cavern. A Greek text of late 
date was found by Tobler built into the masonry 
near. The name, ‘ house of the stream,’ would be 
suitable for this site, wlience a stream flowed to 
Siloam. See SIVP, Jerusalem vol., συν. ‘Ain Umm 
ed Dera); also Westcott and Hort’s V.7. App. 76°. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-EZEL (53x7 m3), Mic 14.—Perhaps ‘ place 
near, see AVm: mentioned with Zaanan and 
Shaphir. It seems to have been a place in the 
Philistine plain, but the site is unknown. <Accord- 
ing to some it is=Azel of Zee 14°. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-GADER (713 m3), 1 Ch 2%, mentioned 
with Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearim. It may be 
the same as Geder, Jos 12". 


BETH-GAMUL (Sin: ma), Jer 48%,—A place 
in Moab, noticed with Dibon, Kiriathaim, and 
Beth-meon. It is now the ruin Umm el-Jemiil, 
towards the east of the plateau, south of Medeba— 
a site where a Nabatiean inscription was found by 
Warren, which may date about the 2nd cent. A.D. 

C. Rh. CONDER. 

BETH-GILGAL (Neh 12”, AV ‘louse of Gilgal ἢ), 
perhaps identical with Gilgal to the east of Jericho. 
See GILGAL. 


BETH-HACCHEREM (o720 ma ‘place of the 
vineyard’), Neh 314, Jer 6. It appears to have 
had a commanding position for a beacon of 
ensicn. ‘Tradition fixed on Herodium south of 
Bethlehem, probably because it was a conspicuous 
site near Tekoa, with which it is noticed. A 


p. 145, ed. 1638), connects elxos Ὧν (=ztwives ᾿Ηλίου) with | where there are vineyards. On the hill to the 


Heliopolis. | east are the remarkable stone cairns which stand 


¢ Seder ‘Olam, ch. xxii. J ; τὰς 
t Probably the Chesil (Ὁ 53) of Jos 1680 is a textual error for | above the valley of Rephaim. See SIVP vol. 111, 
C. R. CONDER. 


Targ. on Hos 410 68 gives 2 Π3. Cyril, tn Hos. (Opera, vol. iii. | possible site is ‘Ain Kdrim west of Jerusalem, 
this same Bethel (cf. notes in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT inUl.cit.), | sheet xvil. 
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BETH-JESHIMOTH 


BETH-HARAM (m7 ma, AV Beth-aram) was 
situated ‘in the valley-plain of the Jordan’ (Jos 
13°7), In Nu 32° Bethharan. Its site has been 
recovered at Tell Rimeh at the mouth of the Wddy 
Heshbdn, 6 miles east from the familiar bathing- 

lace of pilgrims in the Jordan. According to 
Tristram it retains its old name, and is still known as 
Beit-Harran (Land af Moab, p. 348). Eusebius de- 
scribes it as Betharamphtha. Jos. calls it Amathus 
(Ant. XVII. x. 6). It was rebuilt and fortified by 
Herod Antipas when he became tetrarch, and in 
honour of the Roman empress was called Livias 
or Libias. Merrill (Hast of the Jordan, p. 383) 
gives good reasons for believing that it was in the 
palace here that Herod celebrated his birthday by 
the feast recorded (Mt 145", Mk 651-38), and that the 
Baptist’s head was brought hither from Macheerus, 
some 20 miles south. A. HENDERSON, 


BETH-HARAN (77 73), Nu 32%.—See ΒΕΤῊ- 
HARAM. 


BETH-HOGLAH (bin mn ‘place of the part- 
ridge’), Jos 15°18", IntheJericho plain. Now the 
large spring called ‘Ain Hajlah, ‘ partridge spring,’ 
south-east of Jericho. Close by is the monastery 
called Kasr Hajlah, occupied by Greek monks, but 
which in 1874 was still a fine medisval ruin, with 
frescoes of the 12th cent., since destroyed. See 
SIP vol. iii. sheet xviii. C. Rh. CONDER. 


BETH-HORON (jitimna ‘place of caves’ 3). — 
In 1 Ch 733 RV we read that Sheerah, daughter of 
Ephraim, built ‘ Beth-horon, the nether and the 
upper, and Uzzen-Sheerah.’ Her name possibly 
survives in Lezt-Sira = Uzzen-Sheerah, and certainly 
the other two places ascribed to her still exist, 
with their old appellations but little changed. 
Their survival and their historical importance are 
due to their position. 

From the valley of Aijalon three gorges break 
through the steep wall of the western front of the 
central range of Palestine. The northernmost of 
these is the pass to El-Jib (Gibeon), up which, always 
the easiest approach from the west to the Jewish 
capital, a well-trodden path leads, in about fifty 
minutes, to Beit-ar et-Tahta or Lower Beth-horon. 
It stands on a ridge, about 1240 ft. above the sea, 
with the remains of a castle near. Crossing a 
small wady, and mounting a long and steep ascent, 
rocky and rough, but with the rock in places cut 
into steps, the traveller after an hour’s climb 
reaches Beit-dr el-Féka or Upper Beth-horon, 
which stands 1730 ft. above the sea, on a mountain 
spur with a deep valley both to north and south. 
The village is small, but exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations, and to the east of it is a 
reservoir, ge aoa of great antiquity. 

So situated, the B.s could not fail to be con- 
nected with the march and retreat of armies. 
‘Throughout history we see hosts swarming up 
this avenue or swept down it in flight.’ More 
than one memorable battle takes its name from B. 
(see below). Thrice the two towns were fortified 
—by Solomon (1 KX 917, 2 Ch 85), by the Syrian 
general Bacchides (1 Mac 959, Jos. Ant, XII. i. 3), 
and by the Jews against Holofernes (Jth 4* 5), 
It was by B. that Cestius Gallus advanced in the 
first onset of the Roman armies on Jerusalem, and 
down its gorge he was driven in rout by the in- 
surgent Jews (Jos. IVars, 11. xix. 1, 8). And B. 
saw the first Crusaders march to Jerusalem ; and 
saw Richard, in the third Crusade, in vain try to 
force a passage by the same route. 

A. further importance attached to the two towns 
as frontier posts. Both Upper and Nether Beth- 
ΠΟΙῸΝ were either on, or close to, the boundary 
between Benjamin and Ephraim, being reckoned 


the possession of the latter tribe (Jos 165 1818. ™ 
217, 1 Ch 6%). After the rupture of the king. 
dom they naturally fell to Israel. The absence of 
mention of them in Ezra and Nehemiah may indi- 
cate that they did not form part of the Return 
settlement, though they must have been close on 
its frontier. If the designation of Sanballat (‘the 
Horonite’) connects lim with B. (and not rather 
with Horonaim), this would be conclusive of its 
dependence on Samaria. But under the Maccabees, 
about B.C. 161, we find B. described as ‘a village 
of Judea’ (Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 1), though it was not 
till sixteen years later that the district in which 
it lay was formally transferred by the Syrian 
monarch, 

LirERATURE.—Robinson, BRP iii. 59, with references there to 
patristic and other writers; Smith, Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land, 
210, 218, 2545 Baedeker, Pal. and Syria, 142; Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal. 212. 

BATTLES OF BETHHORON. — The Gibeonites, 
being besieged by the five kings, had summoned 
Joshua to their relief. By a forced march he 
obeyed the summons. At sunrise ‘he was already 
in the open ground at the foot of the heights of 
Gibeon,’ and the battle began. It had three stages. 

The Canaanites were thrown into dismay by the 
shout and the sudden onset of Israel, and broke, 
fiying up the rocky ascent to Upper B. (Jos 1010), 

But. they made no stay there, and we next see 
them in headlong flight down the other side of the 
ridge towards Lower B., while a terrible storm 
raged, and contributed more to their defeat than 
even the pursuit of the Israelites (v.14). 

It is here that the prose narrative is interrupted 
by the quotation from the Book of Jashar, where 
‘the hero appears in tle ancient song of the Book 
of Heroes,’ standing on the crest: of the hill with 
outstretched hand and spear, calling to the sun to 
stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 
of Aijalon (v.14), 

‘In the lengthened day thus given to Joshua’s 
prayer comes the third stage,’ the hiding of the 
kings in the cave of Makkedah, where they were 


guarded while the pursuit of their beaten forces 


lasted, and were then put to death (νν. 16:31), 

The second battle of Beth-horon was won by 
Judas Macecabseus over Seron, ‘a prince of the 
army of Syria.’ Judas, born at Modin, in the 
neighbourhood, must have foreseen his advantage 
from the nature of the ground, as he saw the 
Syrians ‘coming near to the going up of Beth- 
horon.’ But he trusted more to the help of 
J”, and, encouraging his scanty host by reminding 
them that ‘the victory of battle standeth not 
in the multitude of a host, but strength cometh 
from heaven,’ he ‘leapt suddenly’ upon the foe, 
and drove them down to the plain. This was 
in B.C. 166. Five years later he won another 
victory on the same ground over Nicanor (1 Mac 
318-24 789-50. Jos, Ant, XII. vii. 1, x. 5.). 

A. S. AGLEN. 

BETHINK.—In 1 K 8%, 2 Ch 057 Ὁ. occurs as a 
reflex. verb in the obsol. sense of ‘ to tale thought,’ 
‘to come to oneself’: ‘if they shall b. themselves 

. and repent’ (25-Sy avin ‘ bring back to heart.’ 
See the same phrase in Dt 4% ‘consider it in thine 
heart,’ RV ‘lay it to thine heart’; 30) ‘call to 
mind’: Is 4419 ‘none considereth in his heart,’ RV 
‘calleth to mind’; 46°[>y] ‘ bring again to mind’; 
La 37) ‘recall to mind’). Cf. Lk 15” ‘ when he 
came to himself’ (Gr. εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἐλθών). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH (in AV also Jesimoth) (‘3 


_rineho, ‘the place of the desert’), the S. limit of the 


encampment on ‘the plains of Moab’ at the close 
of the journeyings, Nu 33%. In Jos 12° it is men- 
tioned as in theS. of the Arabah towards the Dead 
Sea. In 13” it is assigned to Reuben, the ‘ slopes 


BETH-LE-APHRAH 


of Pisgah’ being mentioned immediately before it ; 
and in Ezk 25° it is spoken of as belonging to Moab. 
Eusebius places it 10 miles 8S. of Jericho, and Jos. 
(Jewish lars, IV. vil. 6) refers to Byowwd? in that 
direction. Some ruins and a well at the N.E. end 
of the Dead Sea bear the name of Suwaimeh, which 
is considered as a modification of Jeshimoth; and 
this situation suits the requirements of the biblical 
narrative. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


BETH-LE-APHRAH (msybwa, AV ‘house of 
Aphrah’).—The name of a town apparently in 
Phil. territory, whose site is quite unknown (Mic 
110), In the call ‘at B. roll thyself in the dust,’ 
there is a double play upon words, “Aphrah contain- 
ing a punning allusion to ‘Aphar (dust) and wena 
(roll thyself) to "πῦρ (Philistine). It seems out of 
the question to identify the place with Ophrah of 
Benjamin (Jos 18%). See G. A. Smith, Zwelve 
Prophets, 383 f. J. A. SELBIE. 


BETH-LEBAOTH (nied n'a), Jos 19° ‘house of 
lionesses’?— A town of Simeon near Sharuhen. 
Unknown. (See BETH-BiRL.) 


BETHLEHEM (nn) n'3 ‘ place of bread’). — Two 
a so named in Palestine are noticed in the 


1. Bethlehem Judah, called also Ephrathah, the 
home of David, 5 miles 5. of Jerusalem. Itis now a 
small white town on a spur running out east from 
the watershed. The inhabitants are Christians, 
and wear a peculiar costume. At the east end of 
the town is the Church of the Nativity and 
attached monastery, standing above the orchards 
of figs and olives, and the vineyards which surround 
this prosperous village. The church is perhaps 
the oldest in existence founded for orthodox Greek 
rites; the pillars are those of Constantine’s Basilica, 
commenced about A.D. 330; the mosaics on the 
wall above belong to the 12th cent. The oak 
roof was given by Edward m1. To the north is 
the Latin chapel, and under this the cave-chapel, 
in which Jerome is said to have lived while writing 
the Vulgate, 
choir of the ancient Basilica, is the only site 
(excepting the chapel on Olivet) paroadii. κα with | 
the history of Christ, which is noticed before the | 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine. A | 
cave in Bethlehem, supposed to mark the ‘inn’ of | 
the Nativity, is noticed by Justin Martyr in the | 
2nd cent. A.D. (Zrypho, 78): it was known to 
Origen, and appears to have been found, in the | 
4th century A.D., consecrated to Tammuz, and | 
standing in a grove, which was cut down when 
the place was reconsecrated by queen Telena. 
An ‘inn’ at Bethlehem is possibly referred to in 
Jer4l?7(RVm), the place being on one of the high- 
ways to the south. In the Hebron hills there are 
many rock-cut stables for cattle, which resemble 
the cave under the choir at Bethlehem, which 
possesses a rock-cut recess that may have been a 
manger. 

Some scholars suppose Bethlehem to take its 
name from Lakhmu, a deity noticed in the Assyrian 
account of the Creation, but itis not known that 
he was adored in Palestine. Under the name 
Ephrath, L. is noticed in Jacob’s time (Gn 3515 19 
48’, 11 the gloss ‘the same is DB.’ is correct), but it is 
not mentioned in the Book of Joshua (except in the 
added verse, LXX Jos 15%). The name Bethlehem 
first occurs in 1 5. 164. The cemetery is noticed 
in ὦ Καὶ 2”, and the well in 2 8 234-16 The tra- 
ditional site of this wellis a rock-cut cistern north- 
west of the town. Bethlehem is ill supplied with 
water, and depends mainly on the Roman aque- 
duct tunnelled through the hill. The most prob. | 
able site is a well to the south in the valley. | 


hg ec, 


The Cave of the Nativity, under the | 
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The family of Caleb spread to Bethlehem (1 Ch 
219. 24.51.54) the Philistines held the city in the 
time of Saul (2 8 234, 1 Ch 11-1"); the well is 
then described as being ‘at the gate.’ Bethlehem 
was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 115), and occu- 
pied by the Jews after the Captivity (Ezr 271, Neh 
75), In the 8th cent. B.c. (Mic 5") 1t appears tc 
have been a small place, still known by its old 
name Ephrathah, as well as by the later (comp. Ru 
2 411), but possessing cornfields and—in Jeremialt’s 
age—an inn(?). Whether Bethlehem is intended in 
Ps 132° as a place where the ark was supposed to 
be, appears doubtful. The birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem is noticed in Mt 2i-5&6 8 ΤΙς Qt 10, 
The manger was not in the inn (Lk 27), but prob- 
ably belonged toit. The Gospels refer to Micah (5*) 
as prophesying the birth of Messiah at the home 
of David. 

The city was sacred to Christians from the 
earliest times, and the first care of the Crusaders 
was to secure the safety of its Christian population 
in A.D. 1099, before Jerusalem was taken. It was 
subsequently made a bishopric. One of the most 
remarkable Christian texts is that on the font 
in the Basilica, which is said, with true modesty, 
to have been presented by ‘those whose names 
are known to the Lord.’ The glass frescoes 
are of high interest, and were presented by 
Michael Comuenos in the 12th cent. A.D. ‘The 
crests of knights who visited the church in the 
Middle Ages are drawn upon the shafts of the 
Basilica pillars. For a study of this church, see 
de Vogiié, Lglises de la Palestine, and SIVP vol. 
ili. sheet xvil. For population, sce PALESTINE. 

2. Bethlehem of Zebulun. Jos 19, and perhaps 
Jg 12% ©, Now the village Beit Lahm, in the low 
hills, 7 miles N.W. of Nazareth. SIV Pvol. ii. sh. v. 

C. kh. CONDER. 

BETHLEHEMITE (2n$n m3), a native of Beth- 
lehem, is applied to Jesse in] 8 101. 17°8, and to 
Elhanan in 2 8 9115. In 1 Ch 20° also we should 

rob. read ’py?y7 mz for MT nonony. See ELHANAN, 

AHML. J. A. SELBIE, 


BETH-LOMON (Βαιθλωμῶν), 1 Es 5”’.—For Beth. 
lehem of Judah. 


BETH-MBACAH (nayp m3z).— A _ deseriptive 
epithet of the city of Abel, 2 5 20+, where ‘Abel 
and B,’ should be ‘ Abel of B.’ (cf. 1 IX 15°, 2 Καὶ 153), 
See ABEL, No. 1. 


BETH - MARCABOTH (nomen na ‘place of 
chariots’), Jos 19°, 1 Ch 4%.—A city of Simeon 
in the southern plains, near Ziklag, deserted in 
David’s time. The site is unknown. 


BETH-MEON.—See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-MERHAK (pmisa ma), 2 S 15% RV, for 
the AV ‘a place that was far off’; RVm ‘the Far 
House.’—Stade and others understand it to mean 
the last house of the city. No town so called is 
known between Jerusalem and Jericho. 


BETH-MILLO (Jg 96 RVm; 2 K 12° AVm, text 
‘house of Millo’).—See MILLOo. 


BETH-NIMRAH (aq: na), ‘place of leopard.’ 
In Nu 323 Nimrah. See v.**, Jos 13°7.—The same 
as Nimrim, Is 15°. Now the ruined mound Felt 
Nimrin, at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho. A good-sized stream flows N. of the mound 
to join the Jordan. The town, with others in the 
Shittim plain, belonged to Gad; the only city in 
this region assigned to Reuben being Beth-jeshi- 
moth, south of the plain. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
Nimrim was known (Onomaséticon, s.v. Betham- 
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naram) as lying 5 Roman miles north of Livias 
(Tell er-RAameh) Sce SHP vol. 1. s.v. Tell 
Nunrin. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-PAZZEZ (yys 3), Jos 197.—A town of 
Issachar near Engannim and Enhaddah. The 
name has not been recovered. 


BETH-PELET (nbs na), RV; in AV Beth-palet, 
Jos 1557, Beth-phelet, Neh 11°.—The Paltite 
(895), 2 S 23°, called by seribal error Pelonite in 
1 Ch 117 27%, was an inhabitant of this place. 
The site was south of Beersheba, but is unknown. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-PEOR (-iys ma), Dt 3% 415 34°, Jos 13”. 
See BAAL-PEOR (Nu 25* *) and PEOR (Nu 23°8),—A 
Moabite town given to Reuben. The ‘top of Peor’ 
commanded a view of the Jeshimon west of the Dead 
Sea, and seven altars were here erected by Balak. 
The Shittim Valley was ‘ over against Beth-peor,’ 
and from Nebo the body of Moses is said to have 
been taken to a valley in Moab, ‘over against Beth- 
peor,’ Which was not the Arabah or Shittim Valley. 

he name of Peor has not been found east of 
Jordan, but the site is placed near Heshbon in the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Abarim and Fogor). There is no 
doubt that Beth-peor was named from Baal-peor 
(Ἴ»5), the god of the Moabites and Midianites ; 
and a possible site for the ‘top of Peor’ is the 
cliff at Minyeh, south of Widy Jedeideh (probably 
Bamoth Baal) and of Pisgah (Nebo). The three 
points of view of the Israelite camp (Nu 23) were 
evidently on the edge of the Moabite plateau, 
whence alone Shittim was visible; and the view 
from Nebo appears (ν. 3) to have been less extensive 
than from the other two sites, so that ridges ex- 
tending farther west than Nebo would meet the 
requirement. This applies to the ridge above 
Wady Jedeideh, and to the ridge of Minyeh, the 
latter being the most southern, and extending 
farthest west. From it we may suppose (Nu 
2418-21) were seen Edom, Amalek, and the ‘ nest of 
the Kenite’ on a crag, indicating a position in the 
south of Moab, whence Edom and the conspicuous 
knoll of Yukin (Cain) are seen. The name Min- 
yeh is connected with a legend, and means ‘ wish- 
ing,’ being the name of a deity, Meni (Is 651). 
Seven cireles, including central altar-stones, still 
exist at the edge of the cliff. Farther east is a 
remarkable circle, with three standing stones, at 
a place called εἶ -Ilareihdi, or ‘the smeared 
things ’—evidently an ancient place of worship. 
jiound the cirele are numerous erect stones, and 
to the north a large group of cromlechs. This 
site, on the same ridge with Minyeh, may repre- 
sent the old Beth-peor or ‘temple of Peor,’ 
while Minyeh itself represents the ‘top of Peor.’ 
To the south of the ridge is the fine ravine of 
the Zerka M&in—probably Nahaliel or the 
‘valley of God,’ and this would be a natural site 
for the burial of Moses in a valley ‘over against 
Beth-peor.’ 

In the added verse of the LXX, after Jos 15°, a 
Peor in Judah is noticed. This was also known 
in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Fogor) 
as near Bethlehem. It is the present ruin Faghiir, 
north-west of Bethlehem, and, though named from 
the same deity, is quite a distinct site. 

Lirerature.—Jliem. East Pal. Survey, vol. i., for Minyeh and 


El-Mareighat, under those names, and Mem. West Pal. Survey, 
vol. 111. sheet xvii. for the Judwan site. C, R. CONDER. 


BETHPHAGE (Βηθφαγή), Mt 20, Mk 111, Lk 
1939... Α village near Bethany, which see. The 
site is unknown. The name means ‘place of 
figs.’ See Neubauer, Géog. Tal. s.v. for the Tal- 
mudie notices, which do not, however, suffice to fix 
the site. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-RAPHA (x57 nz), perhaps ‘house of the 
giant, 1Ch4™. Perhaps not a geographical name. 
See REPHAIM. 


BETH-REHOB (ainyma, ὁ οἶκος ‘PaaS, Jg 1833, 
2S 105, in ν.ὃ “Rehob’'s apparently also Rehob 
of Nu 13”).—A district of Syria near Hamath. 
From its situation in the valley in which lay Dan, 
or Laish (Jg 18*-*8), Robinson was led to suggest 
Hunin, which commands the plain of Hfileh. If 
Rehob means a ‘broad place’ or ‘boulevard,’ it 
could hardly be at Hunin. Thomson would place 
Beth-rehob at Banias. (See REHOB.) 

A. HENDERSON. 

BETHSAIDA (Βηθσαιδά, ‘House of Sport,’ or 
‘Fisher-home’).—Opinion is much divided as to 
whether this was the name of two places, or only 
of one, on the northern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
That one B. stood to the east of the Jordan, near 
its entrance into the lake, in the district of Lower 
Gaulonitis, is beyond dispute. It was this village, 
‘situated at the Lake of Gennesaret,’ that Philip 
‘advanced to the dignity of a city, and called it 
by the name of Julias, the same name with Czsar’s 
daughter’ (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 11. 1; see also Ant. 
XVIII. iv. 6; BJ I. ix. 1; m1. x. 7; Life, 71, 72, 
73; and Jerome, Com. on Matthew, 16%). This 
corresponds to Bethsaida of Lk 9°, near which was 
the ‘desert place’ of Mt 14% and Mk 051, where the 
5000 were fed. Codex » stands alone, possibly as 
the result of an interpolation, in describing the 
scene of this miracle as near ‘to Tiberias.’ In this 
neighbourhood also probably lay the ‘ desert place’ 
where the 4000 were also miraculously supplied, 
whence Jesus sailed with his disciples to ‘the parts 
of Dalmanutha,’ in ‘the borders of Magadan’ or 
‘Macdala,’ returning thenee ‘to the other side,’ 
‘to B.’ (Mt 1532-39, Mk 81-22), 

As to the existence of a second B., west of the 
Jordan, on the lake shore, there is great diversity 
of opinion ; but where such authorities as Reland, 
Robinson, Stanley, and Tristrain agree, there is at 
least a presumption in their favour. Thomson 
(Land and Book, ii. p. 423) suggests that the 
Jordan may have divided the town, the western 
part being ‘in Galilee,’ the eastern part being that 
‘which Philip repaired and called Julias.’ In 
Smith (DB, art. ‘ Bethsaida’), it is suggested that 
‘if there was only one B. it was probably near the 
mouth of the Jordan, and perhaps, like Kerak 
(Tarichzea), surrounded by the river, and so liable 
to be included at one period in Galilee, and at 
another in Gaulonitis.’ (ἃ. A. Smith (Hist. Geog. 
p. 458) says: ‘B. in Galilee need not mean that it 
ay W. of the Jordan, as the province of Galilee 
ran right round the lake, and included most of the 
level coast-land on the E.’ But none of these 
suggestions quite satisfies the requirements of the 
Gospel story. The feeding of the 5000 took place 
on the other side of the sea from Capernaum, near 
B. Julias. Thence Jesus sent His disciples ‘to go 
before him unto the other side, to B.’ (Mk 695). 
John (6?”) describes them as going ‘ over the sea to- 
wards Capernaum.’ B., whither they were sent, 
and Capernaum, were therefore practically in the 
same direction from the place where they em- 
barked. This could not be true of B. Julias and 
Capernaum, even if the latter were at Zell Him, 
which is most unlikely (see CAPERNAUM). If, on 
the other hand, Capernaum were at Khan Minyeh, 
and B. say at e¢-Ydbgha, the direction from the E. 
coast would be practically identical, and a very 
slicht deflection from its course by the storm 
would be sufficient to bring the boat to land in 
Gennesaret. Again, it would be dificult to prove 
that the ‘ province of Galilee ran right round the 
lake.’ Josephus is indeed guilty of confusion in 
speaking of Judas of Gamala, who headed a revolt 
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against the Romans, now as a Gaulonite (Ant. 
XVII. i. 1) and again as a Galilean (Ant. XVIIL. 
i. 6), but nowhere does he indicate that the district 
of Gamala belonged to Galilee. It is true that 
subsequently, for military purposes, Gamala, ‘as 
the strongest city in these parts,’ was put under 
Josephus along with the two Galilees (BJ τι. xx. 4), 
but he was careful to distinguish what belonged to 
the different provinces. Thus he says that along 
with other cities ‘in Gaulonitis’ he fortified 
Gamala (BJ 1. xx. 6). Jesusretired to B. on hear- 
ing of the murder of John the Baptist, and the 
presumption is that he went out of the jurisdiction 
of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. If Ὁ. 
Julias liad been in the province of Galilee, Philip 
would hardly have ventured to interfere with 
it- But Josephus explicitly says it was in 
‘Lower Gaulonitis’ (BJ τι. 1x. 1). For ‘B. of 
Galilee’ we must therefore turn to westward oi 
the Jordan. 

B. Julias has usually been identified with et-Ted/, 
a considerable ruin situated E. of the Jordan, just 
where the river leaves the hills, and enters the 
plain of el-Bateiha. In the absence of any definite 
proof, however, it is natural to suppose that the 
city, ‘Fisher-home,’ stood mueh nearer the lake. 
This supposition is supported by the existence of 
an ancient site, by the mouth of the river, close to 
the shore, ealled J7as'adiyeh, wherein we may 
detect some resemblance to the old name. The 
remark of Josephus (GJ 111. x. 7) that the Jordan 
‘passes by the city of Julias’ into the Sea of 

alilee would apply to either of these sites, but 
perhaps most appropriately to the latter. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the abounding grass, cover- 
ing the rich plain, and running up like a wave 
of emerald over the lower slopes of the EK. hills. 
There is no place round the lake where the natural 
luxuriance was so likely to eall forth John’s 
remark, ‘now there was much grass in the place.’ 
The Arab. barriyeh ‘the wilderness,’ or wild graz- 
ing land beyond the cultivated plots surrounding 
the town, doubtless corresponds to the ‘desert 
place’ of the Gospels. 

The inost probable site for ‘ B. of Galilee,’ as yet 
suggested, is et-Tdbgha (Heptapegon 3) on the N. W. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. It hes in a little vale, 
bordering a beautiful curve in the beach, E. of the 
rocky promontory of Jeli ‘Areimeh,—the monkish 
‘Mensa Christi,’—which forms the N.E. boundary 
of the plain of Gennesaret. Capernaum (Khan 
Minyeh) to the south-west, and Chorazin (Kardseh) 
among the hills to the north-east, B. would here 
oceupy the middle position, probably indicated by 
the order in which Jesus refers to these cities 
(Mt 117!-**), This seems to be confirmed by Willi- 
bald (A.D. 722), who, coming from Magdala through 
Gennesaret, passed first Capernaum, then B., 
whence he went on to Chorazin. Perhaps also 
a reminiseence of the ancient name is found in that 
of the local shrine of Sheikh ‘Aly es-Saiyddin 
‘Sheikh ‘Aly of the Fishermen.’ Copious streams 
of water from the warm springs on the E. edge of 
the vale served in time past to drive several mills 
on the shore, being conducted thither by aqueduets. 
now crumbling and covered with ferns and ivy. 
They also afforded supplies, led round the W. pro- 
montory, to water part of the plain of Genne- 
saret (see art. CAPERNAUM). ‘The vale is ex- 
tremely fertile, and has been chosen by the Prus- 
sian Catholie Pal. Society as the site of B., for the 
establishment of a religious colony. The shallow 
water round the little bay literally swarms with 


fish, attracted thither by the warm water from | 


the springs. This place, and the coast of el- 
Bateiha, near the other B., are to this day favour- 
ite haunts of the fishermen from Tiberias. 

W. Ewine. 


BETHSHAN (158 31% 2,28 21%, 1 Mae 55? 12% 41) 
= Betlishean. 


BETH-SHEAN (in OT jxy-n'a or 79. ΠῈ; in Apoer. 
Βαιθσάν, 1 Mac 5° 12% or Βεθσά, 1 Mac 12%, also 
Σκυθῶν πόλις, 2 Mae 1959, cf. v.°° Jth 3!°; in Jos. also 
Σκυθόπολις ; In some class. writers, as Pliny, AN 
v. 74, and on eoins Nysa. In modern Arab. 
Beisén).—A. town between the Little Hermon and 
Gilboa ranges, on a plain about 300 ft. above the 
valley of the Jordan, and about 3 miles to the W. 
of that river. The old town was built on the 
basaltic plain now occupied by the small village of 
Geisan and the tell or mound to the N. of it. To 
the S. is a large extent of marsh, between which 
and the town runs an ancient road leading from 
the N. end of the Jordan to Jenin. The tell is 
bounded on the N. by the river Jalud, beyond 
which the ancient sepulchres still exist. Both 
mound and plain are covered with the ruins of 
temples, walls, and a large amphitheatre. In OT 
Beth-shean does not play an important part, 
ap pee eis because, although according to ‘the 
oldest book of Heb. history’ it was apportioned to 
Manasseh (Jos 17!+!8, ef. 1 Ch 7”), 10 remained in 
the hands of its own people (ὅς 1%). Aiter the 
battle of Gilboa the bodies of Saul and his sons 
were carried by the Philistines to Beth-shean, 
and there fastened to the wall (or in the ‘broad 
place’), whence they were removed later by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1S 311°, 2§ 2112), In the 
reign of Solomon the city seems to have given its 
name to a district (1 K 4:3). 

The name Scythopolis given to this city as early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C. seems to contain a trace of an 
invasion of Scyths mentioned in Herodotus, 1. 105 
(cf. Pliny, HN v. 74), or to be due to the use of the 
word ‘Seyths’ to denote barbarians generally, In 
the 8rd cent. B.C. Seythopolis paid tribute to the 
Ptolemies. In 218 it surrendered to Antiochus the 
Great. About a century later it fell into the hands 
of John Hyreanus, but was taken from the Jews 
by Pompey, restored by Gabinius, and became an 
independent town of the Rom. Emp. and one of the 
most important cities in the Decapolis. In the 4th 
cent. A.D. 1t was the seat of a bishopric. 


Literature.—For description of the site—SW/P ii. 101-114; 
Robinson, Later BR 326-332. For history —Schirer, HJP 
τι. i. 1101.5 Jos. Ant. and Jewish Wars. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

BETH-SHEMESH (wry ra ‘temple of the sun’). 
—Three places so named oeeur in the OT in Pal. 
1. Jos 15 2118 1 § 67, 1 K 49, 2 K 143, 1 Ch 
6°, 2 Ch 28% =Irshemesh of Jos 194, a city of 
Judah given to the Levites, and afterwards in- 
eluded in Dan. It was here that the ark rested 
by a stone (see ABEL), and it was a chief city of 
Solomon’s provinee of Dan. Amaziah was here 
captured by Jchoash of Israel, and the Philistines 
took it in the time of Ahaz. It is the present 
ruin ‘Ain Shems, in the valley of Sorek δ. Τὺ, of 
Zorah. (SWP vol. 111. sheet xvii.) 2. Jos 19%, 
a city of Naphtali in Upper Galilee. See Jeg 1*. 
The site is unknown. 3. Jos 19° A city in 
Issachar. The site is also doubtful. There is a 
Tell esh-Shemsiyeh in the Jordan Valley, but it 
seems to be too far north to be in Issachar, 
although its proximity to Tabor would perhaps 
suit (Pal. Survey Map, sheet 1x.) 

It is to be noted that No. 1 is specially noticed 
(2 K 14") as belonging to Judah, to distinguish it 
from the other sites. Eethshemite occurs as 
gentilic derivative from this name in 1 8 6", 

C, R. CONDER. 

BETH-SHEMESH.—‘ The pillars of Ueth - she- 
mesh that is in the land of Egypt’ (Jer 43¥).— 
The LXX, being written in Egypt, gives simply 
τοὺς στύλου: Ἡλίου πόλεως τοὺς ἐν ᾿Ὧν, ‘ the pillars of 
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Heliopolis that are at On.’ The place is therefore 
On in Lower Egypt. Like Heliopolis, ‘ city of the 
sun,’ Beth-shemesh, ‘house of the sun,’ is here a 
translation of Per fa‘, ‘house of the sun,’ the 
sacred or temple name of On. The pillars, στύλοι, 
niayp, must be the obelisks characteristic of the 
worship of Ra, the sun-god. See AVEN and ON, 
Ἐς, Lu. GRIFFITH. 
BETH-SHITTAH (nwyin na), ‘ place of the acacia,’ 
Jg 7*%.—In the vicinity of Abel-melholah. It is 
the present Shutta, a village on a knoll, in the 
Jezreel Valley. See SW vol. 11. sheet ix. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BETHSURA (Βαιθσούρα), 1 Mac 4% & 61. 36. 81, 49.50 
052 1016 11° 147, 2 Mac. 131% *2,—The Greek form 
of Bethzur. In 2 Mac 115 Bethsuron. 


BETH-TAPPUAH (msan'3), ‘place of apples,’ 
Jos 15°%.—In the Hebron mountains, a town of 
Judah (see Tappuah in 1 Ch 2*). Now the 
village Taffih, west of Hebron. SIVP vol. 11]. 
sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHUEL (5yina).— The son of Nahor and 
Mileah, nephew of Abraham, and father of Laban 
and Rebecea (Gn 2273 O.415. 24. 47.60. OF20 982-5), Tn 
Gn 28° (P) he is called ‘ Bethuel the Syrian’ (ΠΝ), 
While frequently mentioned, he only appears in 
person in the narrative of the betrothal of Iebecca 
to Isaac, and even then his son Laban is the prin- 
cipal agent in the transaction.* This may have 
been due to a usage which gave a brother a special 
interest in the reputation and disposal of his 
sister (ci Gn 341-5, 2 § 13°22), Jos. (Ant. 
i, xvi. 2) speaks of Bethuel as dead at the time. 

R. M. Boyp. 

BETHUEL (5yinz), 1 Ch 49°, Bethul (bina), Jos 
1914,-—A town of Simeon, noticed with Hormah, 
apparently 8. of Beersheba. The site is unknown. 
See BETHEL 2, 


BETHUL (b:nz), Jos 194:—See BETHUEL. 


BETHULIA (Βαιτουλουά), Jth 457 611- 18. 14. 71.7 
10. 18. 21 ]310,_A town near Dothan, on a hill over- 
looking the pants with springs in the valley. The 
site was unknown in later times, and placed at 
Safed, mn Galilee, in the Middle Ages. The village 
of Afithilich answers in position to these require- 
ments, being south of Dothan, on a hill at the 
edge of the plain. See SWPP vol. i. sheet xi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-ZACHARIAS (Βαιθξαχαριά), 1 Mac 6° %%,— 
A village on the mountain pass, south of Jerusalem 
and west of Bethlehem, now the ruin Beit Skaria. 
See SIV P vol. 111. sleet xvii. Ο. Kh. CONDER. 


BETH-ZUR (πη), ‘house of rock,’ Jos 15°, 
18 307 (in LXX), 1 Ch 2% 2 Ch 11%, Neh 
815, The Bethsura of 1 Mac 4° etc. A town of 
Judah in the Hebron mountains, fortified by 
Rehoboam, and still important after the Captivity. 
Judas Maccabeus here defeated the Greeks under 
Lysias in 165 B.c. The present ruined site, Bea 
Sur, on a cliff west of the Hebron road, near 
Halhul, is remarkable for a ruined tower, prob- 
ably built in the 12th cent. A.D., and for more 
ancient rock-cut tombs. See SIVP vol. ili. sheet 
xxl. C. R. CONDER. 


BETIMES is ‘in good time,’ as Pr 13 ‘ he that 
loveth him [his son] chasteneth him b.’ (1,6. in early 
life); the Heb. is m0 ὑπο, lit. ‘ visits him [dih- 


gently] with chastisement,’ the idea expressed by | 


‘betimes’ being contained in the verb, which how- 


* In Gn 2450 the words ‘and Bethuel’ were probably inserted ἰ 
by R. See Ball’s note in Haupt’s Heb. ΟἿ, ς 
+ On this double accus. see Davidson, Syntax, ὃ ΤΊ. 


ever means ‘ to seek diligently’ as RVm, rather 
than ‘to seek early’; soJob 85 245, In Gn 263! ‘they 
rose up b. in the morning,’ the idea expressed by 
‘b.’ 185 again in the verb (0°3#7), and b. or ‘ early ’ is 
the correct idea; so 2 Ch 36” ‘rising up Ὁ. (RV 
‘early ἢ. Besides the above, ‘b.’ occurs Sir 6 
(heading) ‘ Seek wisdom b.’ (in ref. to v.¥8 ‘ gather 
instruction from thy youth up’), 6% 515°, 1 Mac 
455 589 11°, Betime is found only in Bel v.!* ‘In 
the morning b. the king arose’ (καὶ ὥρθρισεν ὁ 
βασιλεὺς τὸ πρωΐ. J. HASTINGS. 


BETOLION (B Βετολιώ, A Byr-, AV Betolius), 
1 Es 5*.—52 persons of this place returned from 
aay iy with Zerub. (See BETHEL.) Ezr 255 has 
‘the men of Bethel and Ai’ 223, and the number 52 
belongs to the next named place, Nebo. 1 Es has 
perhaps dropped a line in the Hebrew. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BETOMASTHAIM (Βαιτομασθάϊμ, Jth 154, AV 
Betomasthem); BETOMESTHAIM (Βετομεσθάιμ, 45, 
AV Betomestham).—Apparently N. of Bethulia 
and facing Dothan. There is a site ealled Deir 
Massin W. of the Dothan plain, but the antiquity 
of this name is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 


BETONIM (n°2b2), Jos 13°5,—In N. Gilead. The 
name may survive in that of the Butein district, 
the extreme N. of Gilead. 


BETRAYAL OF TRUST.—See CRIMES. BE- 
TROTHING.—See MARRIAGE, 


BETTER.—As a subst. ‘ one’s betters,’ the word 
is not used in AV, but the adj. in Ph 25 shows how 
that expression arose: ‘let each esteem other b. 
than themselves’ (ὑπερέχοντας). The verb is found 
Mk 5°° ‘was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse’ (1.6. made better, lit. ‘ profited,’ ὠφελέω). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BETWEEN, BETWIXT.—‘ Between’ was once 
used freely with a reflexive pronoun to express 
that which is confined to two (or more) persons. 
Thus Tindale’s tr® of Jn 11°° is ‘ and spake bitwene 
themselves’ (wer? ἀλλήλων, AV ‘among’) AV 
has Lk 23" ‘they (Pilate and Herod) were at 
enmity b. themselves’ (πρός ἑαυτούς TR, edd. mostly 
αὐτούς); Ac 26% ‘they talked b. themselves’ (πρός 
ἀλλήλους, RV ‘ they spake one to another’); Ro 15 
‘to dishonour their own bodies Ὁ. themselves’ (ἐν 
ἑαυτοῖς TR, edd. mostly αὐτοῖς : see Sanday and 
Headlam in loc.; RV ‘among themselves’). We 
still retain the phrase ‘ Ὁ. ourselves !’ 

Between and betwixt were for a long time inter- 
changeable; the latter is now archaic or local. 
Betwixt is used in Gn 1711 2315 2678 3036 3151. δύ. 51. 58 
3216 Job 988 36%, Ca 118, Is 5%, Jer 394, 1 Mac 12* 
165, Ph 1%, RV retains all except Job 36” (see 
RV and Davidson iv loc.), and adds Job 4% “ Β. 
morning and evening’ (AV ‘from... to’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEULAH (Heb. nbiys ‘married’ (of a wife)).—Is 
624-5, An allegorical name applied to Israel by 
the Deutero-Isaiah. She was no longer to be a 
wife deserted by God, as she had been during the 
Captivity, but married (1) to God, (2) by a strange 
application of the figure, to her own sons. In 

os 1. 2 the figure in its first application is re- 
versed. There it is used to point out the faithless- 
ness of Israel to her Spouse. F, H. Woops. 


BEWAIL as a reflex. verb occurs only Jer 451 
‘the daughter of Zion that b* herself’ (np: [all], 
‘to breathe,’ hithp. ‘ gasp for breath,’ as RV). In 
Lk 8 23% the meaning is ‘to beat the breast in 
grief (κόπτομαι, used without an obj. in Mt 11” ‘ye 
have not lamented,’ RV ‘did not mourn,’ and 
249°), See MOURNING. J, LLASTINGS. 
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BEWITCH.—Ac 89 ‘Simon ... used sorcery, 
and b@ the people’ (ἐξίστημι, RV ‘amazed’ as fre- 
‘quently, and as AV in v.®; but see BESIDE) ; so 81, 
In Gal 3? “Ὁ foolish Galatians, who hath b*4 you ?’ 
(RV ‘did Ὁ. you?’); the Gr. is βασκαίνω, ‘to speak 
evil of,’ next ‘ bring evil on,’ and so, as here, ‘lead 
into evil’ (see Lightfoot, ad loc.); it is used here 
only in NT, but in LXX Dt 28° (for yy), Sir 
14° 8 Bewitching.— Wis 4” ‘the Ὁ. of naughtiness’ 
(βασκανία φαυλότητος, Vulg. fascinate). It seems 
probable that in all these passages (as in 4 Mac 
125 οιό βασκανία) the reference is more or less con- 
sciously to ‘the evil eye’ (ef. βάσκανος for pty 7 Pr 23° 
2872), See DIVINATION, EYE. J. HASTINGS. 


BEWRAY, distinct in origin and meaning from 
‘betray,’ is to reveal, disclose. Cf. Adams, Works, 
il. 238 ‘Well may he be hurt... and die, that 
will not bewray his disease, lest he betray his 
credit.’ Pr 29% ‘he heareth cursing, and bewray- 
eth it not’ (RV ‘he heareth the adjuration and 
uttereth nothing,’ Tan ‘shew,’ ‘ tell’); 27!% (xp 
‘ proclaim,’ so RVm, but RV ‘encountereth’ from 
xin ‘light upon’); Is 16% ‘hide the outeasts; b. 
not him that wandereth’ (nba * uncover,’ ‘ reveal’ ; 
Amer. RV ‘betray.’ Sir 27" ‘if thou b®* his 
secrets’ (ἀποκαλύπτω ; so 2771); Mt 26"* thy speech 
68 thee’ (δῆλόν σε ποιεῖ, ‘makes thee manifest’). 
Bewrayer, only 2 Mac 4! ‘a Ὁ. of the money, and 
of his country’ (ἐνδείκτης, ‘one who reveals,’ RV 
“who had given information of the money, and 
had betrayed his country ’). J. HASTINGS. 


BEYOND.—1. This is in AV the occasional 
rendering of Heb. sayz be'ébher, which, when 
attached to ra ‘the Jordan’ (as it alwaysis, except 
Jg 1118. 5 31’, Jer 2553) assumes considerable criti- 
cal importance. In AV 11ῚΠῚ “2y21s tr® ‘ beyond 
Jordan’ in Gn 50% 4, Dt 37%, Jos 9 13°, Jg 57; 
‘on this side J.’ Dt 11: Ὁ 38 451. 46. 417 Jog 114.15 g1 197 997. 
‘on the other side J.’ Dt 11°, Jos 210 77 12! 224 242. 
8, 14,16 Jo 10°, 1S 317; and ‘on the side of J.’ Jos 5}. 
RV gives ‘beyond J.’ in every place. Again 737 
is used with preg, Nu 22) 819. 19. 82 3415 354 Jos 1372 
143 17° 187 22", Je 7%: and the simple way Dt 4% 
(AV ‘on this side’), Jos 1377 (AV ‘on the other 
side’). Now itis true that the phrase may equally 
well be tr. ‘ across J.’; itis also true that it is used 
of either side of the Jordan (ef. Dt 3° east, with 
8.0. 28 qwest); it even seems that ‘beyond Jordan’ 
may be used of that side of the Jordan on which 
the writer himself stands (Jos 5! 91127): but the 
critical importance of the phrase lies in this, that 
wherever the author of Deut. speaks in his own 
person (as Dt 11. ὅ 451. 4. 47. 49) 10 refers to the country 
east of Jordan: wherever Moses is introduced as 
the speaker (as Dt 3” 76 1180) it refers to the west.* 
From which the conclusion is drawn that the 
author (at least of Deut.) must have lived after 
Moses’ day, from whom he is careful to distinguish 
hiniself. 

LITERATURE.—Green, Higher Criticism of the Pent. p. 60; 
Douglas, Why 1 stilt believe that Moses wrote Dewt. p. 30, and 


Lex Mosaica, p.95; Perowne, Coniemp, Rev. Jan. 1888, Ὁ. 148 f.3 
Driver, Deut. Ὁ. xliif.; Tlarper, Deut, Ὁ. 4f. 


2. To go beyond=to circumvent, 1 Th 46 ‘that 
no man go Ὁ. and defraud his brother’ (ὑπερβαίνω, 
RY ‘transgress,’ h Vm ‘ overreach ’), 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEZAANANNIM (Jos 19° RVm).—ZAANANNIM. 


BEZAI (3).—4. One of those who sealed the 
eovenant (Neh 10%). 2 The eponym of a family 


“The only exception is Dt 38, where, although ina passage 
attributed to Moses, ‘ beyond Jordan’ means the land of Moab; 
but ‘the long archwological note’ in which the phrase occurs 
is held to be a comment of the writer’s or of some editor, not 
original to Moses. See Harper, Deut. p. 5. 


that returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2”, Neh 7%)= 
Bassai of 1 Es 5%, 


BEZALEL (bybya, Βεσελεήλ, Beseleel, AV Bezaleel). 
-1. The chief architect of the tabernacle. The 
name occurs only in the narrative of the Priests’ 
Code and in the Bk of Chron. (1 Ch 2% 2 Ch 
1°), It probably signifies ‘in the shadow (i.e. 
under the protection) of El.’* In both the sources 
named, B, is given as ‘the son of Uri, the son of 
Hur, of the tribe of Judah.’ The various links in 
the genealogical chain will be found in 1 Ch 98. 19. 
20.50. ‘There is no ground for identifying the grand- 
father of B. with Hur, the companion of Moses 
(Ex 17). According to P’s representation, B. was 
expressly called (ova ‘ns7p) by J” (Ex 31°) to super- 
intend the erection of the ‘tent of meeting,’ and 
endowed with the special gifts required for the 
proper execution of his task (vv.*%). He was also 
charged with the construction of the furniture for 
court and tabernacle, as well as with the prepara- 
tion of the priestly garments, and of the necessary 
oil and incense. Vet while B. is represented as, in 
the main, merely carrying out the Divine in- 
structions, he is also said to be endowed with 
originality of invention as regards details (Ex 31° 4 
35°7), Among the gifts thus bestowed upon him, not 
the least was the gift of teaching the arts of which 
he was himself a master, to his subordinates (Ex 
35°4), the chief of whom was Aholiab (Ex 8195 3534 
ete.). See TABERNACLE. 2. B. occurs in Ezr 1080 
as one of the eight sons of Pahath-moab that had 
married foreign wives in the days of Ezra. 

A. BR. 8. KENNEDY, 

BEZEK (pia).—T wo places so called are perhaps 
to be distinguished in OT. 1. Jg 15. A place 
attacked by Judah after Joshna’s death, probably 
Bezkah, a ruin W. of Jerusalem, in the lower hills. 
SW vol. 111. sheet xvii, 2. 1 S 118, where Saul 
cathered Israel before advancing on Jabesh-gilead. 

he most likely site in this connexion is the ruin 
Lbzik, N.E. of Shechem, opposite Jabesh. This site 
was known in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. 
Bezec), but identified with No. 1. It was 17 Rom. 
miles from Shechem, on the road to Scythopolis 
(Beisin), which is correct. (See Moore on Jeg 15.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

BEZER (7x3 ‘ fortress ’).—A descendant of Asher 

(1 Ch 7°"), 


BEZER (132, Béoop).—A city belonging to Reuben, 
situated ‘in the wilderness, on the yw'n,’ or flat 
table-land, E. of Jordan (Dt 433, Jos 20°), a city of 
refuge (di.cc.), allotted, according to P, to the 
Merarites (Jos 21%, whence 1 Ch 678()), It is 
mentioned also by Mesha’' (Moab. Stone, 1. 27), 
as being in ruins in his day, and as having been 
rebuilt by him, after his revolt from Ahab, and ex- 
pulsion of the Israelites from the territory N. of the 
Arnon (which, thongh assigned formally to Reuben, 
was occupied by the Moabites; see MOAB). From 
its being described as being in the ‘ wilderness’ (cf. 
Dt 2°)—+.e. in the great rolling plains of grass or 
serub stretching out on the E. of Moab (Tristram, 
Moab, pp. 148, 169)—it may be inferred that it was 
situated towards the E. border of the Moahite 
table-land, The site has not yet been recovered. 
Kuseb. (Onom. 232) identifies it wrongly with 
Boorpa, in Bashan, the capital of the later province 
of ‘Arabia’ (G. A. Smith, Geogr. 624). Kusr 
Bshér, which has been suggested, about 15 miles 
S.E: of Dhiban (see the map in PE/Sét 1895, p. 
204), is too far to the 8., being on the ὃ. side of 
the Arnon, and consequently not in the territory 
of Reuben at all (Jos 188) - the name, moreover, 


* Cf. Sil-Bél, a king of Gaza in the time of Sennacherib and 
his successors, see COZ’ under Jos 1124; also Ina-silli-Bél, 


| Ges. DLex.12), 
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does not correspond phonetically as it ought to do. 
Bezer is not improbably identical with Bozrah 
(L.XX Βοσόρ), one of the cities in the possession of 
Moab, mentioned by Jer (48%), and also, it is 
implied (v.74), situated on the ‘table-land.’ 
5, R. DRIVER. 
BEZETH (Βηζέθ), 1 Mac 7*°.—A place apparently 
nearJerus. Jos. calls it Bethzetho (Ané. XII. x. 2), 
and mentions it as a village. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Berzetho. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BIBLE.— 


A. Internal Relations of tbe Bible, 
I, Names. 
II. Original Languages. 
II. Division and Arrangement. 
IV. Canon. 
i. OT Canon and Criticism. 
ii. NT Canon. 
VY. Text. 
VI. Versions. 
8. External Relations of the Bible. 
I. The Literature of other Religions. 
II. The Bible in relation to this Literature. 
i. Revelation. 
ii, Inspiration. 


A word or two of explanation may be desirable 
as to the purpose which the article ‘Bible’ in a 
Bible Dictionary is intended to fulfil. Its design 
is twofold, according as it has in view the internal 
or the external relations of the sacred volume. 
The whole Dictionary being intended to explain 
the form and illustrate the contents of the B., the 
special article should, as far as may be, afford the 
means of gathering the information thus supplied 
into the unity of a system, of exhibiting it in 
topical rather than alphabetical order, so that the 
usefulness of a systematic work may be, to some 
extent, combined with the convenience of the 
lexical arrangement. In particular, the article 
should give, in an abridged and ordered form, an 
account of the various parts of which the Bible 
consists, and the various forms in which it has 
appeared, including such subjects as Canon, Text, 
and Versions, referring to the special articles so 
entitled for details. In this way it will be of use 
to those who desire no more than an outline or 
summary of these subjects, or who wish to under- 
stand their mutual relations. It should include, of 
course, the particulars respecting the B. as a 
whole, such as its names and arrangement. 
Having thus, in the first part, surveyed its in- 
ternal relations, the article should proceed in 
the second part to consider the B. as one of 
the sacred literatures of the world, its claims to 
uniqueness and authority, its reception in the 
Christian Church, and the position accorded to it 
there. Into the two divisions thus indicated, the 
present article will fall. 


A. INTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


I, NAmES.—The word ‘ Bible’ is derived from 
the Greek. Ancient books were written upon the 
Byblus or Papyrus reed, and from this custom 
naturally came the Gr. name βίβλος (Mt 11), in the 
diminutive form βιβλίον (Lk 417) for a book. As 
the recognised records of Divine Revelation, the 
writings which made up their sacred volume 
became known to the Greek Christians as τὰ 
βιβλία, ‘the books’ par excellence. This ex- 
pression is said to appear for the first time in this 
connexion in the 2nd Epistle (14°) falsely attributed 
to Clement of Rome, and written probably towards 
the middle of the 2nd cent.; but the word 
afterwards became very common, though generally 
qualified by an adjective such as ‘holy,’ ‘divine,’ 
‘canonical.’ In its Latin form, however, by a 
misunderstanding in which there is not a little 
significance, the neuter plural ‘biblia’ (gen. 


BIBLE 


bibliorum) came to be regarded and treated as a 
fem. sing. (gen. biblie), the transition being no 
doubt assisted by the growing conception of the B. 
as the one utterance of God rather than as the 
multiplicity of voices speaking for Him. As a 
singular name, accordingly, it has been adopted 
into the language of the Western Church, and is 
employed in the tongues of modern Europe. 

Another name, ‘ Bibliotheca,’ appears to have 
been commonly used for the Bb. throughout the 
Middle Ages, as evidenced by the paronomasia— 
“Habeo bibliothecam in mea bibliotheca ’—which 
was then current. It appears with this meaning 
in old English, and was technically employed by 
medizval writers to designate a complete MS of 
OT and NT. When originally mal by certain 
of the Lat. Fathers, such as Jcrome, the adjective 
‘Divina’ had been prefixed to ‘ Bibliotheca,’ but 
this was ere long dispensed with, and, as in the 
case of ‘the Books,’ the Scriptures became pre- 
eminently ‘the Library.” This change of the 
point of view from plurality to unity is, as we 
shall see afterwards, precisely that which modern 
thought and investigation find it necessary to 
some extent to reverse. But it is interesting to 
observe the process thus embodying itself in 
language. 

The names employed in OT and in the Apocr. 
for the Jewish Scriptures are such as ‘the books’ 
(Dn 9°), ‘ the holy books’ (1 Mac 12°), ‘the book of 
the law’ (1 Mac 1° 3%), ‘the book of the testa- 
ment’ (1 Mac 157), In the NT the usual term is αἱ 
γραφαί, ‘the Scriptures’ (Lat. scriptura), that is, 
the sacred writings (Mt 21% 22”, Lk 24°, Jn 589, 
Ac 184). It is to be noted, that while the 
Jewish Scriptures as a whole are thus designated, ἡ 
γραφή, in the singular, is always used for a special 
passage (Lk 471, Jn 20°, Ja 28), and not as with us, 
by whom Scripture is employed perhaps even more 
frequently in the collective than in the special 
sense. ecasionally for the simple αἱ ypadal we 
find ypadat ἁγίαι (Ro 1*) or τὰ ἱερὰ γράμματα (2 Ti 
3), Another variant is when the leading (Jewish) 
divisions of OT are indicated, as ‘the law, the 
prophets and the psalms’ (Lk 24%), ‘the law and 
the prophets’ (Ac 28%), ‘the law’ (Jn 124). The 
same practice is also common in rabbinical writ- 
ings, though sometimes, instead of the divisions, 
the number of the books is given, and the OT ig 
known as ‘The Twenty-four’; sometimes, again, 
the simple term ‘The Reading’ is employed, 
which, in contrast with al γραφαί, reminds us of 
the use of the Scriptures in the services of the 
synagogue. By the early Christians the most 
common designation for the whole B. was ‘The 
Scriptures,’ accompanied as a rule by some such 
adjective as in the case of Biblia. 

The term ‘ Testament,’ in the expression ‘ Old 
and New Testaments,’ applied to the two great 
divisions of the B., has an interesting history. 
There can be no doubt that it is due to an acci- 
dental mistranslation of διαθήκη, which, originally 
meaning ‘arrangement’ or ‘disposition,’ came 
to signify a testament or will. Butin the LXX 
the word was adopted as the tr. of the Heb. nna or 
‘covenant,’ and the ‘new covenant’ was in due 
time expressed by the same term. St. Paul speaks 
of the Heb. Scriptures read in the synagogue as 
the ‘old covenant’ (2 Co 34 RV), and of the 
ministers of Christ as ‘ministers of a new covenant’ 
(2 Co 35). Only in He 918: 17 is it possible to main- 
tain that the sense of testamentary disposition is 
more probable than that of covenant. By the 
end of the 2nd cent., accordingly, we find 7 
παλαιῇ διαθήκη, the old eovenant, and ἡ καινὴ 
διαθήκη, the new covenant, the established expres- 
sions for the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
Origen, in the beginning of the 3rd _ cent., 
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mentions ‘ the divine Seriptures, the so-called Old 
and New Covenants’ (De Princip. iv. 1). 

In the Latin rendering of διαθήκη there was at 
first some hesitation between instrumentum and 
testamentum, both legal terms, the former de- 
noting any authoritative or official document; the 
latter, as already indicated, meaning ‘will’ or 
‘disposition’ (of property). Instrumentum is 
referred to by Tertullian as being used in Africa; 
but the other, through the authority of the Vulg., 
passed into more general use. When in the Vulg. 
Jerome is translating directly from the Heb., he 
uses fedus or pactum for the Heb. bérith; but 
when, as in NT and in certain portions of 
OT, he is revising the Old Lat. Version, he 
allows testamentum to remain. Thus, though in 
thought the Christian Church has never lost sight 
of the two great divisions of Scripture as the 
records of the two dispensations or covenants 
which God instituted for His people, the idea has 
been somewhat obscured by the titles appropriated 
to these groups of writings. 

II. OriGINAL LANGUAGES.—The language of by 
far the greater part of OT is Hebrew. The name 
Hebrew (139) is applied to Abraham (Gn 14"), either 
in respect of descent from an ancestor Heber (Gn 
1031}. 24. 25), or more probably because he came (Jos 
24%) ‘from the other side of the flood,’ 1535 Ἵν. 
Hebrew is a branch of the great Semitie (so called 
from Shem, son of Noah) family of languages, and 
has its cognates in the Arabic, the Assyrian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Aramaic, Pheenician, 
and Ethiopic tongues. Though traces of dialectie 
differences appear in the Seriptnres themselves 
(compare the pronunciation of the word Shzbboleth, 
εἶσ 125), the comparative isolation of the Hebrews 
preserved their language more or less unaffected by 
foreign influences until after the Captivity, when 
other elements were introduced intoit. The Hebrew 
(Aram.) dialect is referred to several times in 
NT (Jn 5? 1913. 11. 20, Ac 214% 29? 96)4), and even (Mt 
2673) a provincial (Galilean) form of this. The 
exceptions to the general use of Hebrew in OT 
are Ezr 48-68 74-6, Jer 10%, Dn 24778. These 
passages are written in an Aramaic dialect, which, 

owever, differs from that in which the Targums 
were written, and also from Syriac. 

The language of NT writers, on the other hand, 
is Greek, but in the form known as Hellenistic 
Greek, that is, the form which had come into 
use among the Hellenists or Jews of the Dis. 
persion. From the time when Alexander the 
Great (B.C. 356-323) founded a Jewish colony in 
Alexandria, this dialect had established itself at 
all centres where Jew and Greek came into fre- 
quent contact. The OT had been translated into 
it, forming the version known as the Septuagint 
(LXX), and this ‘Hebrew thought in Greek 
clothing,’ as it has been termed, gave its tone and 
character to the language in which the NT is also 
written. At the time of Christ, Greek was the 
prevailing language throughout the Roman Empire, 
the language of educated men, and no less that of 
commercial life. It has been ably argued that 
Greek was the common language of Palestine in 
the days of our Lord, and that the Gospel records 
therefore present us with His discourses in the 
very words in which they were spoken. But the 
general consensus of opinion is against this 
hypothesis, and indeed there is reason to believe 
that the greater part, at least, of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, may have had an Aramaic original. The 


Greek of NT is the ‘commen dialect,’ which 


had been formed out of Attic Greek by the intro- 
duction of provincialisms and the various mudifi- 
cations necessary to enable it to serve many 
purposes throughout a vast region. As it appears 
in our sacred writings it is largely influenced, as 


already indicated, by the LXX, and adapted for 
the communication of the religious ideas due to 
the special character of Christianity. 

III, DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT.—The great 
division of the B., as already mentioned, is into 
the Books of the OT and those of the NT. The 
former consists, in the Eng. B., of 39 books, but in 
the Heb. B. of 24 only—l and 28, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 
2 Ch, Ezr and Neh, and the 12 Minor Prophets 
being respectively counted as one book. The 
number, according to the account of Joscphus, was 
in his time still further reduced by adding the 
Book of Ruth to Judges, and that of Lamentations 
to Jeremiah. This reckoning probably originated 
in a desire to bring the number of books, possibly 
as part of a general mnemonic scheme, into accord- 
ance with the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. It was in use, according to the testimony 
of Origen, as late as the middle of the 3rd cent. 
Another enumeration is that of Epiphanius, who, 
by resolving Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles again 
into two books each, made of the twenty-four, 
twenty-seven books. A point of greater interest 
and importance is the grouping of these books. 
In the Heb. B. they fall into three main 
divisions :—l. The Law, or Torah (77m); 2. The 
Prophets, or Nebiim (0°x°33) ; ὃ. The Holy Writings, 
or Kethubim (o'3!n3, ἁγιόγραφα). The Torah in- 
cludes the five books (Pentateuch) associated with 
the name of Moses. The Nebiim are divided into 
the ‘ former prophets,’ or historical books, and the 
‘latter prophets,’ or prophetical writings in the 
stricter sense. The Kethubim include (a) the 
Poetical books—Ps, Pr, Job; (6) the five Megilloth 
or Rolls—Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est ; (ὁ) other books, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, ] and 2 Ch. Within these divisions the 
order of the books sometimes varied, and other 
divisions of great antiquity are extant ; but the one 
given is of special importance, as will be seen when 
we touch upon the history of the Canon. In LXX 
(A.) the arrangement is mainly determined by a 
consideration of the contents of the books: first 
come the Historical, then the Prophetic, and 
lastly the Poetical books. From the LXX this 
arrangement passed into the Vulg. and other 
versions. 

The following has been given (Cambridge Companion, Ὁ. 7) as 
a useful classification of the OT books according to subject- 
matter. <A. Historical: (1) Pentateuch and Joshua, the origin 
of the people, the foundation of the Israelite constitution, and 
the settlement in Palestine ; (2) Jg, 5, K, the history of the 
people to the downfall of the monarchy ; (3) Ezr, Neh, personal 
memoirs of the Captivity and the Return; (4) Ru, Est, Ch, 
special incidents in, and aspects of, the history, B. Prephetical: 
Is, Jer, Ezk, Min. Proph. (except Jon). CO. Poetical: (1) Ps and 
La (lyrical); (2) Canticles (idyllic) Ὁ. Didactte: (1) Job 
(dramatic); (2) Jon (allegorical), E. Sapiential; (1) Pr 
(gnomic); (2) Ee (speculative), F. Apocalyptic; Dn, and part 
of Ezk (40-48) and Zec (1-68). 

The NT presents no serious difficulty in regard 
to the arrangement of its books. These, 27 in 
number, fall naturally into the following groups. 
1, The Gospels. 2. The Acts of the Apostles. ὃ, 
The Epistles of St. Paul, among which the Epistle 
to the Hebrews may for this purpose be included. 
4. The General Epistles. 5. The Book of Reve- 
lation. This distribution, which has passed from 
the Vulg. into general acceptance by the Christian 
Church, is commended by its conformity with the 
order of contents of the several books. Iirst, the 
Life of Christ ; then the Activity of His Apostles, 
and the foundation of the Church of Christ; then 
the correspondence of those engaged in this work ; 
and lastly, the sole monument of the apocalyptic 
spirit and its activity within the Church. The 
arrangement fonnd in the MSS presents some 
interesting and suygestive variations, and has been 
held to point to an early division into four groups 
—the Gospels, the Acts and Cathohe Epistles, the 
Pauline Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Usually 
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the Catholic Epistles precede those of St. Paul, and 
among the latter the Epistle to the Hebrews is often 
found coming before the Pastoral Epistles. The 
order of the Gospels also varies ; probably from a 
feeling that those written by apostles should have 
precedence of those by ‘apostolic men,’ they are 
frequently arranged (e.g. in Codex Bez), Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk. For the purpose of following the develop- 
ment of thought and doctrine in the NT, it is 
desirable to keep in view not only the arrangement 
determined by contents, but approximately the 
chronological order in which its books appeared. 
The following is such an approximate order: the 
great Epistles of St. Paul to the Thess, Cor, Gal, 
and Rom; the Ep. of St. James; Ph, Eph, Col, 
Philem; 1 P, the Synoptie Gospels, Ac, the 
Pastoral Epistles, Jude, Rev, He—all prior to the 
destruction of Jerus. by Titus, A.D. 70. 2 P and 
the Gospel and three Epistles of St. John come 
after the destruction of Jerus., the last towards 
the end of the Ist cent. 


Minor divisions of the sacred text, which are for the most 
part also modern divisions, have been made for two distinct 
purposes—({1) to adapt it for use in the public services, whether 
of the Synagogue or of the Church; and (2) for convenience of 
reference. Upon the elementary expedient of separating words 
and sentences by short spaces to promote facility in reading, or 
upon that of indicating the members of a poetical composition, 
either by an interval between them or by writing them on 
different lines, it is not necessary to dwell. It is only remark- 
abie how long the inconvenient seriptio continua maintained 
itself, especially in the MSS of the Greek text. To the first of 
the two classes of divisions mentioned belong the Parshioth and 
Haphtaroth of the Hebrew Scriptures. The former (nvw7,, 
sing. 7Y75 Parashah) are sections mainly of the Pentateuch, 
though extended in principle to other parts of the OT. They 
are distinguished as Smaller and Larger Parshioth, and the 
smaller are again divided into closed and open. Of the smaller 
there are 669 (379 closed and 290 open)in the Pentateuch ; of the 
larger 54, the latter being commonly called Sabbath Parshioth, 
one being appointed to be read on each Sabbath of the year. 
In certain years, according to the Jewish reckoning, there 
were 54 Sabbaths; when there were less than that num- 
ber, two Parshioth were read on one Sabbath. The open 
Parashah (indicated by 5, for Aminz), generally introducing 
a subject of greater importance, was begun on a new 
line; the closed (indicated by Ὁ, for AND) might begin 
in the middle of a line. The Haphtaroth were selected 
sections from the prophetical writings, read in connexion 
with the appointed sections of the Law, and usually stand- 
ing in some correspondence with the latter. They were 
analogous to the Pericope of later ecclesiastical usage. It was 
common to refer to these Hebrew sections by words denoting 
the subject,—as the Parashah Balaam, red heifer, etc., compare 
Mk 1225 ἐπὶ τῆς βάτου, in the Bush; Ro 112 ἐν ᾿Ηλίῳ, in Elijah 
(RVim),—or sometimes by the words beginning the section. 
Divisions more nearly corresponding to our present verses are 
referred to in the Talmud as Pesukim (0°90), and perhaps 
were early denoted by the Soph-pasuk (1) now used at the end 
of verses in our Hebrew Bibles. There is some doubt as to how 
far Jerome’s capitula and versus correspond to the Parshioth 


and Pesukim of the Jews. Sometimes his versus seem to indi- | 


cate whole verses, sometimes only the στίχοι or members of a 
verse in the poetical books. 

Turning to MSS of the NT, there is found even 80 early as the 
Codex Vaticanus (4th cent.) a marginal indication of sections 
divided according to the sense, and apparently constructed for 
purposes of reference, It bears traces of having been copied 


from a yet more ancient document. A division of the Gospels ' 


into larger chapters (κεφώλαιω majora) is ascribed to Tatian, the 
disciple of Justin Martyr. These are also known 89 τίτλοι from 
the summary of the contents of the section commonly appended 
to the numeral indicating it. In Latin the κεφώλαια were 
termed bveves and the summaries breviaria. The relations of 
the different narratives of the same event contained in the 
Gospels must early have attracted attention, and to exhibit 
these was the design of the κεφάλαια minora, attributed to 
Ammonius of Alexandria, who lived in the 3rd cent. Upon 
these Eusebius of Casarea a century later founded his ten 
canons, by means of which it is possible to ascertain whether a 
passage occurs in one Gospel alone or in any combination of two 
or more. In the 5th cent. Euthalius, a deacon of Alexandria, 
published first St. Paul’s Epistles and then the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, divided into xsécAws similar to the τίσλοι of the 
Gospels ; and Andreas, Archbishop of the Cappadocian Casarea, 
completed the work so far by dividing the Apocalypse into 
twenty-four paragraphs (λόγοι), of which each was subdivided 
into three κεφώλαιῳ. (But see Robinson, Huthaliana, 1895). 

The modern division of the whole Bible into chapters has 
usually been attributed to Hugues de St. Cher (Hugo de 
Sancto Caro), Provincial of the Dominicans in France, after- 
wards Oardinal in Spain (died Δι᾿. 1263), but recent investi- 


gations ascribe it with greater probability to Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died 1227 (see Gregory, Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf’s VT’, ed. viii. p. 164; Konig, Hinleit. in das 
Alte Test. p. 464). Engaged about 1248 in preparing a con- 
cordance, or index of declinable words, Hugo, adopting Lang- 
ton’s division into chapters, subdivided them by placing the 
letters A-G in the margin at equal distances from each other. 
The chapters were soon introduced into the Latin Vulgate, and 
thence into Greek MSS and printed editions circulating in the 
West. Scrivener (Jntrod. tothe Crit.of NT) gives several instances 
of inappropriate division due to this arrangement, the seuse 
being materially interrupted. The indication of minor divisions 
by marginal letters was soon found inadequate and inconvenient, 
and Robert Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1551 introduced 
the system of verse divisions which is still in use. Already 
about 1437 Rabbi Nathan had employed a similar system, along 
with Hugo’s division into chapters, for the OT, in connexion with 
a concordance of the Hebrew Bible. This Stephens used as his 
model, but the work was executed hurriedly, tnter equitandum 
(‘while resting at the inns on the road,’ interprets Scrivener), on 
a journey between Paris and Lyons, according to the informa- 
tion supplied by his son, Henry Stephens, in 1576. Stephens’ 
verse-divisions were adopted in the Geneva English Bible of 
1560, and subsequently in the AV of 1611. As they are found in 
practice to break up the sense of the text, the RV has printed 
the text in paragraphs, indicating chapter and verse in the 
margin only. The first printed edition of the Heb. Bible with 
chapters is that of Bomberg, 1525; the first with the verses 
numbered is that of Athias, 1661, 

IV. CANoN.—The word ‘Canon’ means ‘pattern, 
rule’; probably in the first instance it denoted a 
measuring line. It does not appear to have had 
any religious application in pre-Christian times. 
Its use by the Christian Chureh for the ‘rule of 
faith and life’ was possibly suggested by such 
passages in the NT as Gal 6%, Ph 3% Since the 
time of Origen it has been applied to the Holy 
Seriptures of OT and NT as being the recognised 
authority and court of appeal in regard to 
Christian faith and practice. It was the content, 
however, not the range of the Scriptures, which 
was thus designated. The application of the term 
involves Church recognition, that the Scriptures 
are separated from all other literature in virtue 
of the authority thus ascribed to them. Thus 
Rufinus translates the κανονικός of Origen by regu- 
laris or publicus, opposing the books of which the 
adjective is used to the Apocr. and Libri Eeclesi- 
astict. Athanasius was among the first to apply 
it to the writings which contained the regulative 
content. Some have thought that the word Canon 
was used for the list of books appointed to be read 
in churches ; but this appears inconsistent with the 
fact that the Libri Meclesiastict were also used for 
this purpose. Nor does the suggestion that it was 
the practice of the Alexandrian grammarians to 
apply the term ‘canonical,’ in the sense of 
‘classical,’ to certain Greek authors, appear to 
have an ascertained bearing upon the Christian 
usage. 
| i, OL Canon.—The formation of the Canon of 

O'T is a subject involved in much obscurity. That 
| the process was a long and gradual one hes in the 
| nature of the case, but the trustworthy indications 
are few, and the way is thus opened for those 
efforts of criticism, working upon the contents of 
the sacred books, which have in recent years 
assumed such remarkable proportions. There can 
| be no doubt that the large collection was formed 
, by the aggregation of smaller ones, to which 
some have traced allusions in such OT passages 
as Dt 17! 31% *%, 1S 10%, Pr 25’, and perhaps 
Zee 713, though the last may refer to the oral 
rather than the written law. There are also 
references to the earlier prophets in the pages of 
the later. The grouping of the books in the Heb. 
Bible, which has been already adverted to, may 
further be taken as at least a rough indication of 
the growth of the Canon. Im both the Heb. and 
LXX arrangement of the books the first place is 
occupied by the Pent., and this notwithstanding 
the great variations in the order of the later books. 
Here, therefore, we may fairly conclude that we 
| have the starting-point of the piocess. This was 
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the literature recognised as sacred when Ezra read 
the Torah in the hearing of the whole people 
(Neh 8). To this would ere long be added such 
records of Israel’s history and such portions of the 
writings of Israel’s prophets as survived, forming 
the second of the great divisions. Then, finally, 
the miscellaneous collection known as the Hagio- 
grapha would be formed for the preservation of 
those works which were deemed worthy of being 
placed beside the Law and the Prophets. As 
to the occasions of these steps being taken, and 
in connexion with the whole subject, there are 
traditions, some of which were accepted in Christian 
times, but which are in general to be regarded 
with suspicion, even where they cannot be shown 
to be absolutely untrustworthy. Thus the second 
stage mentioned above isin 2 Mac 2 ascribed to 
Nehemiah, who is said to have ‘founded a library’ 
and ‘ gathered together the acts of the Kings and 
the Prophets, and the writings of David and the 
epistles of the Kings concerning the holy gifts.’ 
The succeeding verse, 24, mentions an effort of 
Judas Maccabeus to recover the documents which 
had ‘fallen out’ during the great war of independ- 
ence, and it may have been on this occasion that 
the bulk of the Hagiographa was brought together. 
A more famous tradition is that of the Great 
Synagogue, which, beginning its work under the 
presidency of Ezra, still existed in the time of 
Simon the Just. To this body the formation of 
at least the first two divisions of the Canon was 
ascribed. These two had at any rate obtained 
general recognition, while the third was at least 
in course of construction when, probably in the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. B.c., the Prologue to 
Eeclesiasticus speaks of ‘the Law itself, the Pro- 
phets and the rest of the Books.’ The reference in 
Josephus to the 22 Books is in terms which indicate 
that the Canon had already been for some time 
completed, and his Canon was evidently identical 
with ours. Though itis true that certain books, 
as Ec and Ca, were still disputed by the Jews them- 
selves as late as A.D. 90, it may be held that, so 
far as historical indication goes, the OT Canon 
was practically completed a century before Christ. 
It was certainly the uniform tradition of the Jews 
that prophetic inspiration had ceased with Malachi, 
and it is worthy of remark that the very myths 
with which they ultimately surrounded the forma- 
tion and close of the Canon could have arisen only 
in the course of a considerable period of time. 
Before glancing at the way in which this problem 
has in modern times been attacked from another 
side, it may be well to refer to the so-called Alex- 
andrian Canon and OT Apocrypha. The LXX 
(see below) was made up partly of translations from 
the Hebrew, partly of productions in the Greek 
language of later Jewish literature. The con- 
clusion that there was a recognised Alex. Canon 
distinct from that of Pal. has found much favour 
with Rom. Cath. critics, asit seemed to give autho- 
rity to the Apocrypha. These books were exten- 
sively used by the Church Fathers, and Jerome 
himself included Judith among the Hagiographa. 
But it is more probable that there was no intention 
to erect a separate standard of Canonicity, and that 
the additional books were admitted partly owing 
to the Canon of Palestine not having yet been 
definitely or authoritatively fixed, partly owing to 
a certain breadth of practical view. It is to be 
noted that the grandfather of Jesus Sirach indicates 
no knowledge of any other than the Heb. Canon, 


and that Philo, though he took a wide view of | 


inspiration, is said, like NT itself, never to cite the 

apocryphal books. The books so named vary 

greatly both as to their contents andvalue. 1 and 

2 Mac are histories—the former hichly, the latter 

much less, trustworthy; others (1 Es, To, Jth, 3 and 
VOL, I.—19 


4 Mac) are rather historical romances. Some { Wis, 
Sir) are collections of wise sayings or philosophical 
treatises; others are intended to supplement the 
canonical books, or to illustrate the acts and words 
of persons mentioned in the latter. It was by 
popular suffrage rather than formal acceptance that 
these books obtained their places in the Greek B., 
which, it must be remembered, was the B. of the 
apostolic age, and so formed part of the heritage 
of the Christian Church. 

The problem of modern criticism has been, not 
so much the formation and completion of the 
Canon as an authoritative collection, regarding 
which it has been able to add little to the meagre 
historical indications already noticed, as the rise of 
OT as a literature and its relation to the religious 
life and thought of Israel. Certain features of the 
sacred narratives—such as, double accounts of the 
same event, differences of expression and phrase- 
ology, differences even of tone and modes of think- 
ing, and, in the Pent., references to events long 
after the time of Moses—had been early noticed, 
and could scarcely fail to suggest that they had 
been compiled from still earlier documents, or had 
had notes and explanations inserted by later hands 
than those of the original authors or compilers. 
The serious analysis, esp. of the Pentateuchal 
writings, began when, in 1753, Astruc, a French 
physician, pointed out that the more remarkable 
of these lines of cleavage coincided with the re- 
spective use of Elohim or J” as names of God. 
Astruc himself set the example, which was only 
too readily followed by succeeding critics, of ex- 
cessive detail in his analysis, since he parcelled out 
the Book of Genesis among no fewer than twelve 
different writers. The phenomena, however, to 
which he called attention, being beyond dispute, 
obviously needed explanation, and, when they were 
found pervading other books, and esp. the Book 
of Joshua, seemed to prove, not only that these 
writings were of composite character, but that they 
belonged to a later date than had previously been 
assigned to them. His successors assumed at first 
that the Elohist, whose narrative begins with Gn 1}, 
was the earlier; and his writing was known as the 
basis or Grundschrift, the sections marked by the 
use of the name J” being held to have been inserted 
into this fundamental document as supplementary 
to it. A more careful investigation undertaken by 
Hupfeld, and published in 1853, showed not only 
that the Jahwistic portions belonged to a docu- 
ment which, originally independent, had been 
interwoven with the other, but that there were at 
least two Elohists whose respective work could be 
distinguished, while one of them stood in the closest 
Yelation with the Jahwist. Taking these two 
together, it may be stated as a fact now generally 
accepted, that there are three great divisions dis- 
cernible in the Pentateuch, or elements rather of 
which it consists—(1) The work of the Deutero- 
nomist belonging mainly to the fifth book ; (2) that 
of an Elohistic writer,—to which the name of 
Priestly Code, Priestercodex, is commonly given, 
beginning, as already mentioned, with Gn 1}; 
(3) the combined narrative of the Jahwist and a 
second Elohist. It is true that analysis, fol- 
lowing the lines of Astruc, has often gone much 
further, and that OT criticism has been brought 
into disrepute in many quarters and laid itself 
open to counter-criticism, not only by this excess, 
but by the great divergence of view among the 
earlier eritics, and the confidence, and even ar- 
rogance, with which they pronouneed upon the 
smallest detail. But while the disagreements of 
critics show that their work is yet far from com- 
plete, and that there are probably many points as 
to which certainty is no longer attainable, the 
main results of their work cannot be ignored, and 
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are no more to be disposed of by a general appeal 
to inspiration than Hugh Muiller’s question as to 
how the fossil shells came to be in the rocks was 
answered by the quarryman’s explanation—‘ When 
(sod made the rocks, He made the shells in them.’ 
Thirty years ago the problem of the Pent., and 
with it that of the whole OT, took a new phase, 
when not only linguistic and literary considerations 
were brought to its solution, but also considera- 
tions derived from a closer examination of Israel’s 
history and of the progress of its religious thought 
and practice. The whole question has been made 
to turn on the chronological relation of the Priestly 
Code (P) to the Jahwistic-Elolistic document (JE). 
Formerly the author of P was regarded as the 
oldest writer, even by such critics as Hupfeld, 
Ewald, and Knobel; now he is regarded as the 
latest, not only by Kuenen, Welllausen, and 
Reuss, but even by Delitzsch and Driver. Critics, 
however, when maintaining the late date of 
a writing in its present form, often admit that 
earlier documentary or traditional elements may 
be embodied in it. It is indeed sixty years since 
the view which has recently commended itself to 
so many was broached by W. Vatke. Vatke was 
led to his conclusions, however, mainly by @ priori 
considerations, and his book lay long neglected in 
consequence of the philosophical and_ technical 
form in which it was written. A similar theory 
was independently developed by Reuss of Strass- 
burg, and made public by two of his pupils, H. Graf 
in a work issued in 1866, and Kayser in one pub- 
lished in 1874. Kuenen followed up the same 
views in his great work on the Religion of Israel 
(1869-70), while Wellhausen in his publications of 
1876 and 1878 carried them to the furthest point 
which they have yet reached. It is claimed as a 
special merit in Wellhausen’s work that it ‘excited 
interest in these questions outside the narrow 
circle of specialists by its skilful handhng of the 
materials, and its almost perfect combination of 
wide historical considerations with the careful in- 
vestigation of details.’ The Grafian, or Graf- 
Wellhausen, hypothesis was made known, or at 
least popularised, in britain through the writings 
of Robertson Smith. 
theory is found in a study cf the legislation con- 
tained in the Pent., and a comparison of the 
religious history and practice of Israel with what 
might have been expected had the whole of this 
legislation been known and observed from the 
beginning. It seemed to Vatke impossible ‘that 
a whole nation should suddenly sink from a high 
stage of religious development to a lower one, as 
is asserted to have been so often the case in the 
times of the Judges and Kings.’ It is claimed 
that the only explanation of the religious life of 
Israel is that many of the laws were either un- 
known or non-existent. Again, when the three 
components of the Pent. were examined, each was 
found to contain a distinct legislation in a his- 
torical setting. Ofthese the simplest and probably 
the earliest was that known as the Book of the 
Covenant (Hix 20-23), while the most complex, and 
therefore presumably the latest, was that of the 
Priestly Code. Between these came Deuteronomy. 
Not without exception perhaps, but in a sufficiently 
striking manner, the course of the history was 
found to reflect, and to be best explained by this 
order of the laws. The spiritual tide which δα 
the life of Israel from stage to stage, leaving at 
each its memorial deposit of legislation, was due 
to the prophets, who, by their impassioned appeals 
and denunciations of abuses, were the means of 
purifying the religion of their people, and raising 
it toa point of elevation, after reaching which it 
unhappily fell imto that petrifaction which is not 
only decay, but death. The Law is the product, 


The starting-point of the 


not the antecedent, of the prophetic activity; te 
reverse the order is, in the words of Wellhausen, 
to begin with the roof instead of the foundation ; 
but if the legislations fall into the order above 
indicated, it almost necessarily follows that the 
narratives m which they are respectively embedded 
must be regarded as originating in the same order, 
To separate the law from the history was the 
defect of Graf, corrected by Kuenen and Well- 
hausen. But to accept law and narrative as 
emerging in the portions and order supposed, is 
to revolutionise the whole conception previously 
entertained of Israel’s history, and of its literary 
development. We conclude this brief account 
with the verdict pronounced upon the theory by 
a master in this department, A. B. Davidson of 
Edinburgh—‘ The strength of the theory lies in 
its correspondence with the practice, as we observe 
it in the historical books, and in the general out- 
line of the religious history which it draws. Its 
weakness lies in the incapacity which as yet it has 
shown to deal with many important details, and 
particularly in the assumption, absolutely necessary 
to its case, that the ancient historical books have 
been edited from a Deuteronomistic point of view.’ 

The following chronological scheme of OT literature, founded 
mainly upon Driver's Jitroduction, may be found useful :-—* 

13th-1lth cent. B.c. (period of Judges). Song of Deborah, 
Blessing of Jacob, David's elegy (2 § 1). 

10th-Yth cent. B.o. Song of Solomon(?); sources incorporated 
in Judges and Samuel; J and E. 

8th cent. B.o. Amos, 760-746; Hosea, 746-734; Zechariah 
(chaps. 9-11, which, however, include also post-exilic elements, 
if they are not, as some hold, wholly post-ex.) ; Isaiah (760-700), 
721 marking the end of the kingdom of Israel; Micah. 

7th cent. B.c. D3; Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel (sources earlier) ; 
Ruth; Nahum (664-607); Zephaniah (earlier years of Josiah, 
i.e. 639-621); Jeremiah (called 626). 

6th cent. Habakkuk (608-598); Jeremiah; 1 and 2 Kings 
(sources earlier); Lamentations; Obadiah (partly before and 
partly after 586, which marks the commencement of the Exile) ; 
Proverbs (partly before and partly after the Exile); Job; P; 
II Isaiah and fragments; Ezekiel (taken captive 597. The last 
three fall during the Exile, say, 586-536); Haggai (520 seqq.); 
Zechariah (chaps. 1-8, 520 seqq.). . 

Stheent. Joel (after Captivity); Jonah ; Zec(12-14); Malachi 
(probably about 432). Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah (¢. 450- 
430) incorporated in our Ezr-Neh. ᾿ 

4th cent. Ecclesiastes (not earlier than latter years of Persian 
rule, ending 332); Esther (early years of Greek period, be- 
ginning 332, or 3rd cent.); 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezr-Neh in 
present form (shortly after 332, long subsequent to Ezra). 

2nd cent. Daniel. The Psalins prob. belong to most of these 
periods, including even the Maccab. (168-165), but chiefly to the 
later ones (ex. and post-ex.) 

ii. NT Canon.—The Jewish Seriptures became 
the B. of the early Christian Church. Round 
them in course of time gathered collections of 
Christian writings to which canonical authority 
was ultimately ascribed. But as in the case of 
OT the process was gradual. There was clearly 
no deliberate intention on the part of NT writers 
to make Scripture. The Jewish reverence for OT 
which the apostles inherited would prevent any 
such thought arising. That NT should have been 
written at all by men who shared in such a tradi- 
tional feeling has been characterised by Westcott, 
as a ‘moral miracle of overwhelming dignity.’ 
The writings were evidently called forth by the 
circumstances of the Church, and only as a second 
thought gathered together and invested with 
authority. In order of composition the Epistles 

Ε 
naturally took precedence of the Gospels. The 
facts of the Gospel history formed the staple of 
the apostolic preaching, and, though in the earliest 
years communicated orally only, inust have tended 
to assume a fixed traditional form. So long as 
the apostles survived, and the Chureh δὰ not 
extended beyond the reach of their personal in- 
struction, tlie necessity of committing this tra- 
dition to writing would be scarcely recognised. 
The conviction widely held during that first age, 

*® Compare thetable given by Sanday, Znapiration, p. 435 ff.; and 
by Kautzsch, 47’, of which atr. is given in Lapos. Times, vi. 617 ff. 
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that the end of the world was near, would also 
tend to discourage any effort of this kind. With 
the extension of the Church, tlie rising doubts as 
to the impending catastrophe, and the removal of 
the apostles, the need for a permanent record 
would be felt and supplied. That small collec- 
tions of memorabilia, notes of apostolic preaching, 
were made and circulated we know on the testi- 
mony of St. Luke, whose object is expressly declared 
to be the displacement of these by a more trust- 
worthy account (Lk 15), Meanwhile the apostles 
had supplemented their personal activity by epis- 
tolary communications, and thus the material for 
a new (Christian) Canon was accumulated. It is 
probable that all the books composing our NT 
were written by the end of the Ist cent. of our 
era. This, indeed, is generally acknowledged, except 
where, asin the case of Baur and the early Tiibingen 
school, a speculative reconstruction of early Church 
History necessitates the ascription of later dates 
to certain of the books. The recognition, however, 
of NT books by the Church as of apostolic author- 
ship and authority was a matter of much longer 
time. It is not until the 4th cent. that all the 
books of the present Canon are found included in 
any list. The Didaché, or Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, an early treatise, the MS of which was 
discovered so recently as 1878, makes it clear that 
in the quarter whence it emanated in the end of 
the lst or beginning of the 2nd cent. only a few of 
them were known. It was only to be expected, 
however, that certain books, or small collections 
of books, should be known and received within 
comparatively limited areas, from which they 
gradually passed into the use of the Church at 
large. Though there was no formal attempt to 
create a Canon, and for long no formal decree 
authorising it, a certain Christian wisdom and 
discretion is seen at work in the acknowledgment 
of writings both individually and collectively. The 
eriterion was from the first apostolicity, immediate, 
or all but immediate, connexion with the apostles. 
Only those books were admitted which could be 
regarded as the most faithful records of the work 
of Christ and His apostles, and as the suitable 
foundation of Christian preaching. The need 
which was so soon felt, of exhibiting the truths 
characteristic of Christianity in opposition to the 
paganising mysticisms of the gnostics and the 
fanatical developments of Montanism, hastened the 
process, by driving men to the study of the primi- 
tive records of the faith. For this purpose the oral 
teaching, which still continued, was insuflicient, 
as gnosticism itself appealed to the written records. 
These accordingly ceased to be regarded as mere 
private and occasional writings ; they became more 
than books which might be publicly read for 
edification ; they were the recognised arbiters in 
a great doctrinal contest; to them both sides 
appealed, and the foundations of N'T were laid. 


The chief sources for the history of NT Canon in the period of 
its formation are the Christian writers, esp. those who took part 
in the great controversies with heretics during the 2nd and 8rd 
centuries, the fragments of the heretical writings themselves, 
the ancient versions, and subdry lists of recognised books which 
have come down to us. Westcott (Canon of the N17) divides the 
history of this period as follows:—L. a.p. 70-170, during which 
time, though the evidence adducible is fragmentary, it is of 
wide range, direct, uniform, and comprehensive ; a margin still 
remained of books whose authority was disputed or at least un- 
recognised, and the idea of a Canon was implied rather than 
expressed. Its ‘formation’ may have been gyradual, but it was 
certainly undisturbed. It was a growth and not a series of 
contests. II, A.D, 170-308, during which the available evidence 
is largely augmented and the consciousness of a collection of 
sacred books becomes more distinct. Still its work is ‘to con- 
struct and not to define,’ the awe ‘was an age of research and 
thought, but at the same time it was an age of freedom.’ ‘Even 
controversy failed to create a spirit of historical inquiry,’ and 
thus the evidence gathered from writers of the 8rd cent. ‘differs 
from that of earlier date in fulness rather than in kind.’ III. 
A.D. 303-397, during which the Canon formed the subject of 


one of which, the third Council of Carthage, held in the year 
397, the books of NT recognised ‘are exactly those which are 
generally received at present.’ 


Some of the chief points of this development 
ean alone be indicated here; further information 
will be found in the special article (NEW TESTA- 
MENT CANON). Justin Martyr, the apologist, 
about A.D. 150, records the fact that certain 
apostolic writings were read along with the 
prophets on the Lerd’s Day in the churches both 
in city and country. Among these writings he 
especially refers to what he calls ‘The Memoirs 
of the Apostles,’ which almost without doubt were 
the Canonical Gospels, He refers to the Apocalypse 
by name, and evinces an acquaintance with several 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. The list known as the 
Muratorian Fragment, from Muratori, who pub- 
lished it at Milan in 1740, which probably repre- 
sents the view of the Roman Church towards the 
end of the 2nd cent., refers to the Gospels, to the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, enunerates 13 Epp. 
of St. Paul, acknowledges St. Jude, 2 Epp. of St. 
John (probably the 2nd and 3rd), and the Apoc. 
The fragment is somewhat mutilated, and in this 
way the incompleteness of its reference to the 
Gospels, and its omission of 1 P and 1 Jn are 
possibly to be accounted for. It adds the Apoe. 
of St. Peter, though with an indication of doubt, 
and expressly excludes two Epistles which had 
been circulated under St. Paul’s name—one to the 
Laodiczwans, and the other to the Alexandrians. 
The Peshitta or Syriac Version of NT was the B. ot 
the Syrian Christians of a period not later than 
the end of the 2nd cent. It included all the 
books of our Canon except 2and 3 Jn, 2 P, Jude, 
and Rev. The old Lat. Version, also of the 2nd 
cent., omitted only He, Ja, and 2 P. The heretic 
Marcion, about the middle of the same cent., com- 
posed a Canon of his own in accordance with his 
peculiar views. This embraced the greater part 
of the Pauline Epp. and a modification of St. 
Luke. Tatian’s Diatessaron, or ‘Harmony of the 
Four Gospels,’ which, as has recently been con- 
clusively proved, were the four Gospels of our 
Canon, ‘not only testifies to the existence of these, 
but signalises by this treatment of them their 
peculiar position and authority, which was sinilarly 
emphasized a little later by the fanciful analogy 
by which Ivenxus sought to show that there 
could be only four Gospels. By A.D. 250 we 
have the evidence of Irenaeus as representing the 
churehes in Gaul, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen representing the Egyptian churches, and 
Tertullian representing the churches of North 
Africa, practically concurring in their testimony 
to the contents of that body of Scripture which, 
with increasing distinctness, was taking its place 
as the authoritative Canon. Doubt still affected 
only Ja, 2P,2and3 Jn, and Rev, while Hebrews 
was in the churches of Rome and Africa not 
recognised as Pauline. Eusebius in his Heeles. 
ITistory, composed about A.D. 325, gives valuable 
information and testimony as to the state of the 
question in his time. He distingnishes the hooks 
which claimed to be authoritative as Homo- 
logoumena, or universally acknowledged books ; 
Antilcgomena, or disputed books; and Notha, or 
spurious books. The Antileecomena included Ja, 
Jude, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, also Hebrews and Rev. 
Eusebius hazards the opinion that [lebrews may 
be a Greek tr. of a Heb. Pauline original. St. 
Jerome, towards the close of the 4th ecent., gives 
much the same account of the state of opinion in 
his time, while he himself accepts all the books of 

our present Canon. St. Augustine likewise accepts 
the Canon in its present form, and was present at 
that Council of Carthage (397) at which, as alread 


deliberation and decree at great Councils of the Church, at ! stated, ecclesiastical sanction was given to it. It 
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must be admitted that this conclusion was reached 
rather on popular and consuetudinary than critical 
grounds, and it is no matter for surprise that the 
uestion of canonicity was reopened at the Re- 
ormation, and again within the last half century. 
Nothing, however, has been proved which affects 
the claim of the large majority of NT books, and 
those of chief interest and value, to be the record 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. The 
wisdom with which, on the whole, the line has 
been drawn is only made more apparent on a con- 
sideration of those books, such as the Epp. of 
Clement, the Ep. of Barnabas, and the Shepherd 
of Hermas, which long maintained a position on 
the very borders of Scripture, and are given at the 
conclusion of NT in certain very ancient MSS. 
It only remains to mention the large number of 
apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses 
(the Notha of Eusebius), of whieh some, as the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, the Acts of Paul and Thekla, 
have long been known, while of others, as the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Peter, fragments 
have only recently (1886) been discovered. 

V. Text.—i. Hebrew.—Until the invention of 
printing, in the 15th cent., the only mode of trans- 
mitting ancient books was by the slow and labori- 
ous method of copying one MS from another. 
Hand-copying, like typography itself, is subject 
to special tendencies to error. Since any mistake 
may be confined to a single MS, though almost 
certain to be continued in any copies made from 
it, it is obvious that the work of tracing out the 
original text by a comparison of MSS is a difficult 
and delicate one. It forms the subject of a special 
stndy, called Textual Criticism, and demands no 
little ability, patience, and tact. For many 
centuries the rolls written for use in the synagogue 
have been prepared with scrupulous care, and the 
texts which they represent have been preserved, it 
may be said, free from variation. This applies 
to the books of the Law, the Haphtaroth or lessons 
from the Prophets, and the Megilloth, the five 
books (Ca, Ku, La, He, Est) read on the great 
festivals. It applies, however, only to the con- 


sonantal characters, since these rolls were written | 


without points and accents, and does not apply to 
the period before the scribes of the Jewish tradi- 
tion took the rolls under their special care, nor so 
strictly to the MSS intended for private use, which 
had the vowel points together with the Massoretiec 
notes and commentary. Itis said that the earliest 
Heb. MS of which the age is known dates from 
A.D. 916, but few are extant which have come 
down from an earlier period than the 12th cent., 
and these, as will seadlily be understood from what 
las been said, represent a single tradition, and are 
of no use for comparative purposes. The work, 
first of the Talmudists between the Ist and 5th 
eenturies, and then of the Massoretes from the 
6th to the 11th centuries, has fixed the Heb. text 
(hence called the Massoretic) to the utmost attain- 
able degree of exactness. But that prior to the 
labours of the seribes the Heb. Scriptures had been 
subject to the ordinary conditions of MS copying, 
is evident from the numerous and important varia- 
tions found in the Samaritan Pent. and the LXX. 
These agree together in many readings in regard 
to which both differ from the Heb. text, and they 
are comparatively independent witnesses—the one 
to the state of the text in possibly the 5th cent. 
B.c., the other to that in the 3rd. 

li. Greek.—Many ancient MSS contain the LXX 
version of OT along with the text of NT. It 
seems, therefore, more convenient to divide MSS 
into Hebrew and Greek than into OT and NT. 
Two facts in the early history of NT Scriptures 
are worthy of note. The one is the wholesale 
destruction of the sacred books during the perse- 


eution of Diocletian (A.D. 302), and the other that 
in A.D. 330 fifty large and carefully prepared copies 
of the Seriptures were made by order of the 
Emperor Constantine for the use of the churches 
of Constantinople. ‘The former event is doubtless 
accountable for the fact that no MS exists which 
is older than the 4th cent. For a thousand years 
Subsequently the sacred text may be traced in a 
continuous and increasing stream of MSS. About 
100 of these are Uneials, written, that is, in capital 
letters—a mark of early date; the remainder, 
numbering nearly 2000, being Cursives, that is, in 
the smaller running hand which was used from the 
9th cent. onwards. An interesting class of MSS 
are the Palimnpsests, in which the sacred text has 
been more or less obliterated and some later work 
written over it. Short articles on the five leading 
uncials will be found under their respective 
symbols: viz. (1) the Codex Sinaitieus, known by 
the symbol x, (2) the Codex Vatieanus (B), (3) the 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), (4) the Codex Ephraeme 
(C), and (5) the Codex Beze (D). 

VI. VERSIONS. — Renderings of the Scriptures 
from the original into other tongues are not only 
interesting in themselves as giving us the form in 
which the B. brought its message to the various 
peoples of the earth, but (esp. those of ancient 
times) are of very great value for determining 
what the original text itself was. They tap, as it 
were, the stream of MS evidence at various points 
from which we have parallel and independent 
streams available for comparison with the parent 
stream and with each other. It is evident that, 
to derive the full benefit from this circumstance, a 
critical text of the VSS must be prepared with the 
same care as of the original. Given this, and it is 
obvious how important the VSS become in deciding 
between rival MS readings, as also for purposes of 
interpretation. ‘The weakness of this branch of 
textual criticism is the defeetive state of the text 
of even the most impurtant versions. Along with 
the VSS proper are justly reckoned those refer- 
ences in the writings of the early Fathers, which 
are in effect fragmentary MSS or VSS, according 
as they are quotations or translations. 

Of OT the most important version is the Alex- 
andrian, known as the Septnagint (LXX), from 
the tradition that the portion of it embracing the 
Law was made by 72 scribes or scholars sent by 
the high priest from Jerus. to Alexandria at the 
request of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247). 
This tradition, afterwards extended to the whole 
version, has not only been overlaid by many mythical 
elements, but originally rested upon a letter by one 
Aristeas, which is now admitted to bea forgery. It 
is, moreover, contradicted by the differences in merib 
and value which distinguish the several books, as 
well as by the divergence in the methods of para- 

hrasing and interpretation employed. There can 

e no doubt that a succession of translators of 
varying capacity and skill were engaged upon this 
version. The work was earried on probably during 
the 3rd and 2nd cents. B.C., the greater part being 
completed at the latest by B.c. 132, the date 
πα πὶ to in the preface to the Greek rendering 
of the Book of Eeclesiasticus. There were other 
Greek VSS, such as those of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus; but none of these was so 
widely influential or so extensively used as the 
LXX. It is of importance not only as an aid to 
the study of the Heb. OT, but as introductory to 
the Greek NT, the language of which is largely 
based uponit. From it sprang other VSS, such as 
the Itala or Old Latin Version, certain Syriac 
VSS, the Aithiopic, Coptic, Sahidic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Gothic, and Sclavonic VSS, together 
with the Arabic VSS, which were not taken 
directly from the original. The Targums or in- 
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terpretations were rather paraphrases than trans- 
lations. The necessity for them arose from the 
substitution of Aramaic for Heb. as the ordinary 
language of the Jews after their return from the 
Exile. The most important is the Targ. of Onkelos 
on the Pent., which keeps more closely to the 
original than the others, and is remarkable for 
careful as well as skuful work. 

Of VSS which embrace both OT and NT, one 
of the earliest and most valuable is the Syriac 
Peshitta, the name meaning ‘simple’ or ‘ faithful.’ 
Its relation to one or two VSS of equal or greater 
antiquity is still sub judice. It dates from the 
2nd cent. A.D. Its place in the history of the 
Canon has already been mentioned. The Phil- 
oxenian or Monophysite Version is not an inde- 
pendent rendering, but a peculiar modification of 
the Peshitta. The Uld Lat. Version (the Itala) 
prob. arose in N. Africa, was made (as already men- 
tioned) from the Greek of the LXX, and is only 
known from citations in patristic writers. It was 
in the course of revising the Old Latin that Jerome 
conceived the design of making a new translation 
of OT direct from the Hebrew. ‘This work, begun in 
A.D. 390, occupied him fourteen years, and was for 
long most unfavourably received. It was accused of 
being heretical, and even Augustine underrated it. 
It received ecclesiastical sanction tirst in Gaul ; later 
it was recognised by Gregory the Great, but 200 
years more elapsed before it became in the West 
the generally received and authoritative version, 
thenceforward known as the Vulgate or ‘ popular’ 
version. The text of the Vulgate is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition, having been almost from the 
first corrupted owing to the existence and use along 
with it of the Old Latin, and the not unnatural 
transference of readings from the one into the other. 

Of the multitude of modern VSS of the B. it is 
impossible here to speak. Our own English Bb. 
has a long and interesting history (see under art. 
Versions). Most modern VSS ditfer from the 
ancient in the extent of the critical apparatus on 
which they are based. They do not depend upon 
a single MS or a single version in another tongue. 
This is esp. the case with the most recent revisions, 
which, as for instance our own RV, attempt to 
present, both in regard to text and interpretation, 
the nearest possible approach to the language of 
the original writers of the Seriptures. 


B. THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Having now, so far as space permits, analysed 
the B., shown the parts of which it is made up, 
the forms in which it has appeared, their relations 
to each other, and their history up to the point at 
which this collection practically assumed its present 
form, we turn to its consideration as a whole, its 
character as a literature, and its relation to Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church. The J. is the 
sacred book of Christianity. Jtound it—its origin, 
history, and contents—cirele many of the most 
important problems which affect the nature and 
claims of the Christian faith. As Christianity is 
admittedly the highest and purest form of religion 
known to man, it may be said that the religions 
destinies of the race depend upon the B. He, cer- 
tainly, who would understand what Christianity 
is, must have a clear conception of what the B. is 
and teaches. 

I. Tne LITERATURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS.—<As, 
however, there are other religions besides Chris- 
tianity, there are other literatures which are 
revarded as sacred and authoritative by the 
adherents of these religions. Some of them, 
indeed, claim to be the vehicles of Divine Revela- 
tion. It may be well, therefore, to consider what a 
sacred book is, and how it acquires this character, 
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and to give a brief account of the chief sacred 
books of the world. It is one great characteristic 
of them that they have in every case grown; they 
are collections, literatures, rather than books; not 
composed at once, or proceeding from one hand, 
but combining many diverse elements, and gener- 
ally reflecting the history and developments of a 
religion through a considerable period of time. 
This is to a great extent true even of the Koran, 
which is more of the nature of a δοοῖξ than any 
of the others. With the exception again of the 
Koran, it is probable that large portions of their 
contents were handed down by tradition before 
being committed to writing. Religion began in 
custom rather than in thought, and was embodied 
in ceremonies before these were explained by means 
of doctrines. However simple the primitive worshi 
might be, it naturally tended to assume fed 
forms; the same words would be used in ineanta- 
tion and prayer, and these would be accompanied 
by the same acts and observances. When religious 
custom became more complicated and more highly 
organised, the tradition was preserved first by 
means of a sacred caste or priesthood, and then 
by writing down the tradition itself. Hence the 
most ancient portion of such literatures usually 
consists of liturgical formulas and ritual texts, 
where the former give the words to be used and the 
latter give the directions for the accompanying 
acts. ‘The priestly class becoming naturally the 
learned class, and their writings remaining for a 
long time the only national literature, it was to be 
expected that many matters of interest would 
receive notice in that literature which could not 
be strictly and absolutely described as religious. 
Thus mythological and historical particulars which 
were already ancient, and because of their antiquity 
were held in reverence, would be carefully set 
down. Laws first of ceremonial purification and 
later of moral worthiness, the priestly wisdom in 
its exercise even about civil matters, histories, 
especially of the heroes of the nation and of the 
faith, genealogical and other registers,—all, in fact, 
which was regarded by those who were identified. 
with the religion as having permanent value became 
a part of the saered book. These features can be 
traced in OT itself, and are generally characteristic 
of what are known as the Bibles of mankind. The 
canonical position acquired by such writings is due 
to their aeceptance by nations or religious com- 
munities as of decisive authority especially in 
matters affecting faith and worship, and is usually 
supported by ascribing to them a supernatural 
origin, or at least the authority due to them as 
the work: of the founders of the respective religions, 
or as belonging to the period of development when 
the influence of the founder was still fresh and his 
initiative unimpaired. 

or our present purpose it is only necessary to 
take account of the literary monuments of the 
chief cthnie religions. Fuller details may be found 
in such works as Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (of which the first 
volume has been translated); Tiele, Outlines of the 
History of Religion; Menzies, History of Religion; 
and in the literature as cited in these works. For 
a brief sketch of the religions themselves, see 
RELIGION. 

The saered books of China bring us face to face 
with the practical paradox, that, while none have 
ever been more influential in moulding the life of 
a people, no inspiration or supernatural authority 
is claimed for them. They are received with the 
reverence due to the sages from whom they pro- 
ceeded, and their guardians are not so much priests 
as scholars. The tive chief books of Confucianism 
are termed King,—i.¢. classical, canonical,—and 


| are partly the original work of the master, partly 
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compilations and selections by him from pre-exist- 
ing literature, with possibly, to some small extent, 
later additions. In character they range from 
extremely dry chronicles to the interpretation of 
magical formulas, rules of conduct, and saered 
songs. The Li-Ki contains laws for domestic and 
social life at once comprehensive and minute, and 
by them the life of the whole Chinese Empire has 
been moulded to the present day. Its fundamental 
lesson is the ineuleation of reverence, and it is full 
of finely conceived and inspiring thoughts. The 
four Shoo, or records of the philosophers, contain 
much that is of interest, particularly the Memora- 
bilia of Confucius himself and the writings of 
Meneius, one of the most powerful and practical 
of Chinese thinkers. The teaching of the latter as 
to human nature has been compared with that of 
Bishop Butler, since it regards human nature in 
its ideal as a system or constitution in which the 
rightful ruler of the entire nature is the moral 
will. The Tao-ti-King is the sacred book of Taoism, 
which divides with Confucianism and a form of 
Buddhism the religious homage of the Chinese 
xeople. The author of this ‘ Book of Doctrine and 

irtue’ was the philosophic mystic Lao-tsze, who 
was born about half a century before Confucius 
(B.c. 600). Lao-tsze traces the origin of things to 
an impersonal reason, and directs men to seek the 
supreme good by way of contemplation and asceti- 
cism; at the same time many of his utterances 
are marked by great beauty and genuine moral 
insight. 

In India we meet with a twofold stream of 
literature,—that of Brahmanism and that of Buddh- 
ism,—the former being the main factor in the 
development of inodern Hinduism. The Brahmanie 
literature includes the Vedas proper, consisting of 
four books or collections of hymns, the Brah- 
manas, or ritualistic commentary upon these, and 
the Upanishads or speculative treatises containing 
the philosophy of the universe which the Vedic 
hymns seemed to imply. All these form part of 
the Veda, or knowledge par excellence, and belong 
to revelation or ‘S’ruti’ (hearing), as having been 
communicated to inspired men from a higher 
source. A second order of books is similarly 
termed ‘Smriti’ (recollection or tradition), and 
includes the law books, the great Epic poems, and 
the Puranas or ancient legends. Of these various 
works the most important and interesting from 
our present point of view are the Rigveda, the 
Laws of Menu, and the Epics. The Rigveda is of 
the greatest antiquity, and reveals much of the 
life and manner of thinking and feeling of the 
earliest invaders of India from the north of whom 
anything is known. The hymns are spirited and 
intensely national in tone. They were designed 
for use at the sacrifices, of the ritual of which they 
formed an essential part. The gods addressed in 
them are pre-eminently Nature deities, whose 
power is extolled and whose aid and favour are 
invoked. The Laws of Menu form one of those 
eodes for the regulation of conduct which have 
gradually grown into shape. Much of it is believed 
to belong to prehistoric tines, and the main body 
of the code is undoubtedly very ancient, though 
in its present form it is probably not older than 
the 2nd cent. A.D. It has been described as ‘a 
kind of Indian Pentateuch, resting on the funda- 
mental assumption that every part of life is 
essentially religious.’ It originated either in a 
particular locality or with a particular school, but 
gradually extended its authority over the entire 
Hindu people. It consecrates the system of Caste, 
but, while it exalts asceticism, its regulation of 
ordinary life is touched with a fine spirit and 
marked by a practical morality. The great Epic 
poems, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
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chiefly influenced the transition from the ancient 
Brahmanism to modern Hinduism. With their 
countless legends and deep personal interest, they 
appealed to those whom neither speculation nor 
ritual could move. They are the Bibles of the 
people, and celebrate the achievements of the 
ancient heroes, Rama and Krishna. The latter is 
regarded in the Mahabharata as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, one of the supreme Hindu deities. The 
idea of incarnation of deity is indeed the chief 
addition made by these poems to the religious 
thought of India, and was probably developed 
under the necessity of competing with Buddhism 
for popular favour. Turning to the sacred litera- 
ture of Buddhism, it is best represented in what is 
known as the Southern Canon, the form in which 
the books are used by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
They are written in P&li, while those of the 
Northern Canon are in Sanskrit. They are other- 
wise termed the Tripitaka, or three baskets, from 
the manner of preserving the leaves in each volume, 
and were accepted as canonical about B.C. 250. 
The three ‘baskets’ are the Vinaya Pitaka, which 
cives the rules of Buddhism as a religious com- 
munity, and especially of its monastic order; the 
Abidharma Pitaka containing the philosophic or 
speculative doctrine of the faith; and the Sutta 
Pitaka consisting of reminiscences of the parables 
and sermons of Buddha, in which the religion is 
adapted to common life. To the last belong the 
Dhammapada, ‘sentences of religion,’ the most 
popular of all the Buddhist books. The Dhamma- 
pada and the Sutta-nipata are said to ‘rank among 
the most impressive of the religious books of the 
world.’ 

The religion specially identified with Persia is 
Zoroastrianism, and the B. of Zoroastrianism is 
commonly known as Zend-Avesta. Properly, how- 
ever, ‘Avesta’ is the text,—like the Indian ‘Veda’ 
it means ‘knowledge,’-—and ‘Zend’ is the com- 
mentary or annotation upon it. The commentary 
is in a different lancuage from the text. The 
latter consisted originally of 21 books, but practi- 
cally only one of these has survived. It consists 
of ier parts—the Yasna, a collection of liturgies 
along with some hymns; the Visperad, consisting 
of sacrificial litanies; and the Vendidad, an ancient 
law book, with which are incorporated a number 
of legendary narratives. While the prevailing 
character of the Zend-Avesta is that rather of a 
book of devotion than of the records of a religion, 
a Bible in our sense, there is discernible within it 
a variety of religious conceptions which illustrate 
its essentially composite character. At the same 
time it contains many passages of an extremely 
noble and spiritual character, and the religion of 
which it is the monument has had no inconsider- 
able influence upon both Judaism and Christianity. 

The only other sacred book of the first rank 
which it is necessary for us to notice is the Koran 
of the Mohammedans. The name signifies ‘read- 
ing.’ It has already been remarked that the 
Koran differs from other sacred literatures in being 
the production of one man. Mohammed is its 
author, the revelations being written down by the 
followers of the prophet, after whose death the 
fragments were gathered together and formed, 
unfortunately with a total lack of arrangement, 
into the unity of a single book. The attempts of 
modern scholars to set the swras or chapters in 
chronological order has largely inereased the 
interest of the book, and thrown light upon the 
spiritual development of the prophet himself. In 
such an arrangement the earliest utterances are 
seen to be full of emotional fire, brief, poetic, 
pointed. The later are longer and more prosaic, 
dealing with all varieties of subjects, personal and 
domestic, civil as well as religious. They contain 
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also elements drawn from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Yet the Koran throughout claims to be 
inspired in the strictest sense, its words are the 
words of God Himself. 

Il. THE BIBLE IN RELATION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS.—What, then, is the 
relation of the literature thus briefly described to 
the Christian Scriptures? It is not necessary to 
depreciate the former in order to exalt the latter. 
We have already noted that there is wisdom, 
truth, and spirituality in these books of non- 
Christian faiths. They and the religions with 
which they are connected have been the light of 
generations of human beings. They are associ- 
ated with the civilisations of the world and its 
great historical epochs. What we have now to 
ask is, whether, apart from the question of Divine 
Revelation, to which we shall presently advert, 
any of them possess the qualities fitting them to 
become the sacred books of the world, or whether 
the B., from this pvint of view, has any manifest 
superiority over them? If we turn to Confucian- 
isin and its authoritative literature, we find every- 
where a consecration of the past, even where it 
is not understood, which is the deadly enemy of 
progress; the life of the people is bound in fetters 
of habit and ceremony which political changes 
and revolutions have not sufficed to break. The 
eharacteristies of the Chinese mind, with its want 
of comprehensiveness, and excessive attention to 
minute detail, are reflected in its ‘classics.’ Moral 
and spiritual life is erushed out under the burden 
of external precepts and directions, and there is a 
determined adherence to the level of the purely 
human, an avoidance of all reference to the 
divine, which ignores and tends to mutilate the 
higher side of man’s being, and to deprive him of 
an ideal. It is no wonder that the mysticism of 
the Tao-ti-King had an attraction for those out of 
whom the spiritual life was not wholly erushed. 
But Taoism, notwithstanding its philosophieal and 
ethical excellences, ‘as a religion is a dismal 
failure, and shows how little philosophy and morals 
can do without a historical religious framework to 
support them’ (Menzies). The sacred literature of 
India is characterised not only by its immense 
extent, but by the great variety of standpoints re- 
presented in it. What failed to meet the wants of 
a single people can scarcely be expected to satisfy 
the entire human race. ‘The Vedie hymns ex- 
hibit the instability of polytheism. The Brah- 
manie system endeavoured to meet this defect 
by means of its philosophical developments ; but in 
so doing unfitted itself to be a popular religion. 
Hence India, during the supremacy of Brahmanism, 
had in reality two religions, the speculative and 
the idolatrous and mythical. The separation be- 
tween the two tended to intensify their several 
peculiarities, as well as to degrade the popular 
faith—a difficulty which was only partially met by 
the incarnation ideas which emerge in the great 
Epies. Even Buddhism, which presents a personal 
objeet of affection and imitation to the worshipper, 
is condemned by its one-sidedness. If in Con- 
fucianism we havea religious positivism: which will 
not look at the Divine, in Buddhism we have an 
agnosticism which cannot find it. It is a religion 
of despair ; it cannot become the spring of human 
effort, promote civilisation, or contribute to social 
progress. The sacred books which have sprung 
up on soil like this, reflecting the peculiarities of 
their origin, must be held as falling short of the 
required conditions on which alone they could 
supersede all others. Zoroastrianism as a religion 
may be said to be already dead, modern Parsism 
being a comparatively uninfluential modilication 
of it. The Zend-Avesta is of interest, as we have 
seen, for the noble elements contained in it, and 


for the traces of its thought which are to be found 
in the teachings of other faiths; but even in the 
portions which have come down to us, it shows 
itself, like the literature of Brahmanism, a mixture 
of diverse views and standpoints. Its mainly 
liturgical character, and the view presented in it 
of the supreme Deity, so far asa dualistic system 
can be said to have a supreme Deity, prevented it 
from spreading much beyond the region of its 
origin. The Mohaminedan Koran is equally un- 
fitted to become the book of a universal religion. 
Like Confucianism, though in a different way, 
Islain is a foe to progress. ‘Its ideas are bald and 
poor; it grew too fast; its doctrines and forms 
were stereotyped at the very outset of its career, 
and do not admit of change. Its morality is that 
of the stage at which men emerge from idolatry 
.. . 1ts doctrine is after all no more than negative. 
Allah is but a negation of other gods. ... He 
does not enter into humanity, and therefore he 
cannot render to humanity the highest services.’ 


Westcott, in an interesting article contributed to the Cam. 
bridge Companion to the B., distinguishes the sacred books of 
the pre-Christian ethnic religions from the OT Scriptures under 
three heads. 1. They are unhistorical. ‘In no case is the 
revelation or authoritative rule given in them represented as 
embodied and wrought out step by step in the life of a people. 
The doctrine is announced and explained, and fenced in by 
comment and ritual; but it finds no prophets who unfold and 
apply the divine words to the varying circumstances of national 
growth, which at once fix their application and illuminate their 
meaning.’ 2. They are retrogressive. ‘The oldest portions of 
the several collections of the Chinese, Indian, and Persian Scrip- 
tures are confessedly the noblest in thought and aspiration ; 
and, secondly, ritual in each case has finally overpowered the 
strivings after ἃ personal and spiritual fellowship with God.’ 
3. They are partial. In their most complete form they may 
be said to be ‘a Psalter completed by a law of ritual.’ ‘On the 
other hand, the 2. contains every element which the representa- 
tives of different races have found to be the vehicle of religious 
teaching, and every element in its fullest and most fruitful fomn.’ 

If these features, we may add, are conspicuous on a corn- 
parison with the OZ, the argument is strengthened when the 
NT is brought into view. There the highest rcaches of doctrine 
and devotion are embedded in history; there the culmination 
of all the divine progress is attained; therc in ainplest measure 
are to be found the sources of man’s purest and highest life. 
And the B. thus completed suggests a point of distinction which 
perhaps does not bclong to the OT alone. The ethnic Scriptures 
are essentially national, or at least racial; they are bound by 
limits of place and time, the natural products of the circum- 
stances in which they arose; the Ὁ. may be admirably adapted 
to the needs of place and time, it alone appeals to man as man, 
and most marvellously combines a truly historical character 
with an adaptability to be the religious guide and instructor of 
mankind, it has proved its power to travel and to speak to the 
hearts of men of varying countries and climes. 


i. Revelation.—A usual feature of the saered 
books we have been considering is the elaim made 
by them, or on behalf of them, that they are vehicles 
of a divine Kevelation. The Chinese alone do not 
claim that their books are inspired, though they 
regard them with a reverence as decp as anything 
connected with their religion calls forth. The 
three parts of the Veda, as we have seen, are dis- 
tinguished as S’ruti, ‘revelation,’ from the Smriti, or 
‘tradition.’ ‘The Vedic hymns themselves were held 
to possess supernatural powers, and were raised to 


the rank of a divinity. The Avesta had been, 
according to the Persians, communicated to Zara- 


thustra (Zoroaster) by Ahura, the good god, him- 
self. The Koran, according to the Mohaminedans, 
is an earthly copy of a heavenly original, which 
the angel of revelation made known to the prophet 
during his eestasies; it was the subject of one of 
their greatest controversies whether the Koran as 
it stands, down to the very word and letter, was 
not unercated and eternal, and free therefore from 
every possible imperfection. The motive of such 
conceptions lies upon the surface. If, on the one 
hand, it is man’s way of expressing his boundless 
reverence for that which is ancient or of proved 
value, it is, on the other hand, due to the desire of 
feeling himself on solid ground in regard to the 
highest and most mysterious concerns of life, those 
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which relate to the power above him and the 
future before him. Somewhat similar claims are 
made on behalf of the B. It also brings a revela- 
tion from God; it also is an inspired book. Are 
all such claims equally futile? Because they are 
nade on behalf of many books, are they true of 
none? Such a conclusion would be obviously in- 
ept. Ifa revelation is necessary for man, and if it 
is in the highest degree unlikely that God would 
leave man without this necessary guidance,—points 
which we cannot fully discuss in this place,—it 
must be somewhere, and the fact that there are 
unfounded claims to its possession shonld stimulate 
the search for it, not lead to its abandonment. 
And these claims, if nothing more, are a pathetic 
confession of man’s sense of helplessnessin presence 
of the deeper problems of existence, of his felt 
need for higher guidance. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that the conviction so strongly held had a 
relative justification. A better and juster view 
of the religions of the world than that formerly 
entertained, leads us to see that in them also God 
was educating the world for Himself. In their 
higher phases, by means of their loftier spirits, a 
message was delivered to the nations, in which 
they were not. wrong in recognising His voice. In 
comparison with Christianity they may be classed 
as ‘natural’ religions, but at least God was speak- 
ing in the worthier manifestations of the ‘nature’ 
which He had made. We are prepared, therefore, 
rather than unfitted by their study, to recognise in 
Christianity a divine revelation, and in the B. an 
inspired book, while the question of degree of In- 
spiration, and as to what Inspiration itself in- 
volves, is directly suggested by it. 

ii. Inspiration.—The Christian doctrine of In- 
spiration was largely an inheritance from the Jews 
along with the ΟἿ᾽, to which alone it at first 
appled. After the disappearance of Prophetism, 
and the reconstitution of the ‘Church-people’ of 
Israel on the basis of the written law, it is not 
surprising that rigid and even mechanical views of 
Inspiration prevailed. The Talmud, while ad- 
mitting degrees of Inspiration, declared that the 
Pentateuch at least had been divinely dictated to 
Moses; while Alexandrian Judaism, doubtless 
under Platonic influences, and on the analocy of 
the heathen Mantis, held that it involved a total 
suspension of the human faculties. The first 
Christian writer to propound a theory of this kind 
is Justin Martyr, who could not conceive of the 
things above being made known to men other- 
wise than by the Divine Spirit using righteous men 
like a harp or lyre, from which the plectrum elicits 
what sound it will. This view was followed with 
more or less emphasis by such writers as Tertul- 
lian, Irenzeus, Origen; while others, like Chry- 
sostom, Basil, Jerome, were disposed to recognise 
the individuality of the several writers as mould- 
ing their respective work. While Eusebius affirms 
that it would be rash to say that the sacred pen- 
men could have substituted one word for another, 
and Augustine sometimes ascribes to them an 
absolute infallibility, the latter betrays some dis- 
position to recognise the human clement when he 
says that the evangelists wrote ‘ué guisque memi- 
nerat ct ut cuique cordi erat.’ Two circumstances 
probably prevented the early Church from defin- 
itely adopting an extreme doctrine on this subject. 
One was the struggle with Montanism, which led 
to a clearer distinction being drawn between in- 
spiration and ecstasy. The other was the autho- 
rity still ascribed to the tradition of the Churches, 
which was so much on a level with that attri- 
buted to Scripture that [renzeus could complain of 
the difficulty of dealing with heretics who could 
appeal from one to the other, as suited their pur- 
pose, 


the common practice of the Church of that age, 
whose bishops invoked now the L. and now tradi- 
tion in favour of their judgments. In the succeed- 
ing period, the inspiration of the B, was in many 
quarters maintained in an uncompromising form, 
while practically the B. was more and more sub- 
ordinated to tradition as embodied in the Church. 
On the one hand, it was held to be useless to 
inquire the name of the writer of a passage of 
Scripture since the Holy Spirit was the author of 
all Scripture, or it was asserted that the Holy 
Spirit formed the very words in the mouths of 
prophets and apostles; on the other, the Church 
placed itself between the individual Christian and 
the B., which gradually became comparatively 
unknown and inaccessible. Its authority was not 
so much disputed as ignored. This was practically 
the position maintained throughout the Middle 
Ages—a position definitely formulated by the 
Council of Trent and the “ater Roman Catholic 
theologians. It was the Reformers who revived 
the appeal to Scripture in opposition to the autho- 
rity of the Roman Church and its traditions. This 
they did, however, without pronouncing upon the 
questions which the authority they ascribed to the 
B. seemed to a later age to involve. It was enough 
for them that the ‘good news’ was declared in it, 
that by its use a soul could draw near to God with- 
out priest or rite. Luther proposed to revise the 
Canon, or at least to estimate the value of the 
several books by the distinctness with which Christ 
was preached in them—a criterion which, it is evi- 
dent, was at once too narrow and too wide, exclud- 
ing some books which not only Christian antiquity, 
but devout usage, had consecrated, and including, 
if consistently carried out, masses of Christian 
literature. wingli and Calvin maintained as 
firmly as Luther the supremacy of the B., while 
also keeping an open mind as to its several parts. 
For them the substance and content was every- 
thing, the form of secondary importance. The 
Coniessions of that epoch in general share this 
freedom of attitude, though those of the Reformed 
Churches are more explicit than the Lutheran. 
The 17th cent. was a period at once of violent con- 
troversy and of rigid definition. The Jesuits on 
the one hand, the Socinians and Arminians on the 
other, attacked the authority of Seripture in the 
interests of Ecclesiasticism or Rationalism. Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, whether in the Lutheran or 
Calvinistic form, intrenched itself on the founda- 
tion of the B., identifying inspiration with in- 
fallibility, and the record with the revelation it 
conveyed. The sacred writers were regarded as 
the passive instruments, the amanuenses, of the 
Divine Spirit. Inspiration was defined as includ- 
ing the impulsus ad scribendum, the suggestio 
rerum, and the suggestio verborum. 'The diversity 
of style apparent in Scripture was explained as the 
voluntary accommodation of Himself to the writers 
by the Holy Spirit. At the same time, with so 
exalted an authorship, the language could not be 
anything but pure and exact; no barbarisms or 
solecisms could enter into the Greek of the NT, 
and even the vowel points and accents of the Heb- 
rew text were inspired—an opinion stamped as 
orthodox by the Swiss Formula Consensus of 1675. 
From the theory of inspiration thus formulated 
(and exaggerated) followed the attributes (afee- 
tiones seu proprietates Scripture sacre) which the 
dogmatic writers ascribed to the B. These are 
primary and secondary. The primary are: 1. Div- 
ina auctoriias, resting upon its external evidences 
and internal qualities; but, above all, upon the 


| testimonium Spiritus Sancti, or the witness of God 


in the soul. This authority constitutes the Scrip- 
tures the sole tribunal in matters of faith and life. 


The same duality of resource characterised ! 2. Perfectio or sufficientia ; the B. contains all that 
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isnecessary to salvation. 3. Perspicuitas. The B. 
is self-explanatory. Passages may be more or less 
obscure, but these must be explained by means 
of the simpler and clearer declarations. Rightly 
used, it requires no other interpreter. 4. Eficacia. 
The B. is a means of grace, having the power of 
converting the sinful and consoling the sad. The 
secondary attributes are nccessitas, integritas et 
perennitas, puritas et sinceritas fontium, authen- 
tice dignitas. These indicate generally that a 
revelation must be written, and that, in all re- 
spects, the B., as we have it, is the B. as it was 
intended to be. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the history 
of the idea of inspiration as applied to the B. 
Enough has been said to show the position which it 
held, and how it was Hable to be modified accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which the Church of 
successive ages found itself placed. Before touch- 
ing, however, upon the position accorded to the 
B. at the present day, attention must be directed 
for a moment to tlie relation in which the question 
of canonicity stands to that of inspiration, since 
these together have determined the manner in 
which the B. has been received in the Christian 
Church. The formation of a Canon at all implies 
that authority is attributed to the writings in- 
cluded init. The history of the Canon has shown 
us that it was formed gradually, as the result of 
local usage, which fixed and extended itself, and 
not as the outcome of criticism or even formal de- 
termination on the part of the whole Church or its 
more important divisions. By the end of the 4th 
cent., as we have seen, the B. stood practically as 
we haveit now. Yet its limits were not settled in 
such a way that the Reformers of the 16th cent. 
felt themselves precluded from rediscussing them. 
Their tendency was, in the first instance, to examine 
this and other accepted usages of the Church in 
the light of historical inquiry. But the oppor- 
tunities and the material for a competent historical 
investigation were wanting. The questions at 
issue were largely decided upon the basis of feel- 
ing, either individual or gencral. The exigencies 
of controversy necessitated a rapid arrival at a 
decision which should be practical and readily in- 
telligible. While, therefore, it was not upon the 
authority of the Church, but through an intuitive 
perception supposed to reside in the believing 
Christian, that the contents of the B. were 
received, the B. thus acknowledged was neverthe- 
less the same B. as that of the 4th cent. And this 
once determined, the doctrine of Inspiration was 
frequently employed to lift it out of the region of 
historical criticisin, and to make its limits and 
contents a matter of dogmaticdefinition. Thus we 
have the rather remarkable result that inspiration 
in the sense of a supernatural guarantee for their 
truth and authority is claimed for a series of writ- 
ings, while no claim is, or can be, made for a super- 
natural determination of the precise writings which 
are to be included in the series. If the latter 
question isstill opento historical criticism, and must 
be determined, as every book on Biblical Intro- 
duction proves to us anew, on grounds of historical 
investigation, it is impossible for a dogmatic de- 
finition of inspiration to be apphed in more than a 
general way to such a serics of books; and in that 
case the question, what inspiration is, and what 
are its limits or degrees, is again opened up. So 
long as inspiration cannot be claimed for the pro- 
cess by which canonicity is determined, canonicity 
cannot be held to fix the bounds of inspiration. It 
is true that, as Westcott remarks (Lible in the 
Church, pp. 293, 294), the usage which fixed the 
Canon ‘is only another name for a divine instinct, 
a providential inspiration, a function of the Chris- 


tian body’; that ‘history teaches by the plainest ! 


examples that no one part of the Β, could be set 
aside without great and permanent injury to the 
Church which refused a portion of the apostolic 
heritage. We are now in a position to estimate 
what would have been lost if the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or the Epistle of St. James or the 
Apocalypse had been excluded from the Canon. 
And, on the other hand, we can measure the evils 
which flow equally from canonising the Apocrypha 
of the OT, and denying to them all ecclesiastical 
use.’ 

In more recent times, and at the present day, 
cases may be pointed out of almost all the varieties 
of view on the subject which our brief historical 
sketch brought to light. Some carry inspiration 
to the extreme of literalism, some appear to deny 
it in any sense in which it is not applicable to 
poetry and other forms of art. Unreserved con- 
demnation should not be poured upon either of 
these extremes. The first 15 held not only by the 
unthinking multitude,—‘the indolence of human 
nature,’ Mr. Gladstone remarks (Butler, iii. p. 17), 
‘would be greatly flattered by a scheme such as 
that of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture,’—~ 
but by thoughtful men who have seen in it the 
logical conclusion of their religious theories; the 
second, not only by those who are indifferent to re- 
ligion, but by fine spirits who have not seen the 
possibility or perhaps the need of anything further. 
The large majority of inquirers, however, recog- 
nise frankly the true inspiration of the B., and 
also that the determination of its nature, degrees, 
and limits must be the result of an induction 
from all the available facts. 

On the one hand, full weight must be given to 
that remarkable testimony of history which West- 
cott, in the passage quoted above, signalises. 
But a still more remarkable phenomenon of the 
same kind is apparent in the pages of the B. itself. 
Irom one point of view, nothing can be more un- 
systematic and fragmentary than its contents. 
It is full of contrasts and surface-discrepancies, 
It is made up of extracts from the lives of indi- 
viduals and the experiences of a people. All 
forms of literature are represented in it (see Zc 
Literary Study of the Bible, by Τὶ. ἃ. Moulton). It 
presents no systematised theology or ethics. Yet 
a closer observation reveals the unity underlying 
all this variety. A progress is discernible from 
the first page to the last. Jevelation corresponds 
to revelation, like the outcropping of the same 
rock-stratum in different places. One thought, 
one plan, is seen to pervade the whole, and to make 
the B., if the product of many minds, the outcome 
of one Spirit,—not a ‘library’ only, as has been 
said, but a ‘book.’ Again, in so far as the B. is 
admitted to be inspired, its testimony to itself, the 
testunony of part to part, cannot be ignored. This 
is an argument which may easily be pushed too 
far and made to prove too much; its application 
in any absolute way would require, for example, 
the question of canonicity to be already settled. 
But the great argument for the real inspiration of 
the B. in a special sense is that it commends itself 
to the minds of those who devoutly receive it,— 
what the Reformers designated the festimonium 
Spiritus Sancti. The relation of this to other 
evidences for the unique authority of Scripture is 
expressed by the Westminster Confession (ch. i. 5) 
thus: ‘We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverend 
esteem of the Holy Scripture, and the heavenliness 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the 
majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only 
way of man’s salvation, the many other incompar- 
able excellences, and the entire perfection thereof, 
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are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evi- 
dence itself to be the word of God; yet, notwith- 
standing, our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearts.’ This 
is the religious test of the value of Scripture. 
But it obviously applies only to the knowledge of 
salvation, of which Scripture is the vehicle. It is 
religious, not speculative—still less historical or 
scientific. However real and important the fact 
to which it points, it bears upon it a stamp of in- 
dividuality, subjectivity. As seen at work in 
Luther, for example, ‘it is impossible to read his 
comments on Holy Scripture without feeling that 
he realises its actual historical work and con- 
sequent spiritual meaning in a way which was un- 
known before. For him the words of apostles and 
prophets are “living words,” direct and immediate 
utterances of the Holy Spirit, penetrating to the 
inmost souls of men, and not mere premisses for 
arguments or proofs’ (Westcott, ζ.6. pp. 245, 246). 
But a criterion which in Luther and other Re- 
formers was compatible with a large degree of 
liberty, gave rise in its later and more formal 
application to the ‘summary method,’ as Westcott 
calls it, of cutting the knot of a diihculty, dis- 
posing of evidence by dogmatically pronouncing it 
superfluous, and assuming that history has been 
fully interrogated and has spoken its last word, 
and so converting a great truth into a fetter and 
a, falsehood. 

On the other hand, while the elements which 
thus make for the inspiration of the B. and its 
unique authority as a spiritual guide are widely 
and fully recognised, the human element in 
Scripture has in recent times forced itself upon 
the attention of the thoughtful. Here it is not 
merely that by evident signs the biblical writers 
show that they were not simply amanuenses writing 
to the dictation of a Spirit above them; it 1s not 
the occurrence of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in the B. itself, or in connexion with external 
history and modern science: it is rather the 
recognition of a progressive revelation in the B., 
that it contains the history of the struggle between 
the Divine light and human ignorance and sin, 
that the revelation is conveyed to us in such 
measure and manner as each of the writers was 
able to apprehend it and give it forth. Thus the 
process traced in an earlier portion of this article, 
whereby the ‘books’ became the ‘Book,’ the 
change of the point of view from plurality to 
unity, is one which wisdom, thought, and investiga- 
tion find it necessary, to some extent, to reverse. 
In order to understand even this unity aright, it is 
found essential to scrutinise the several parts of 
which it is made up, the manifold media through 
which the revelation has been given, the several 
stages through which the B. as we know it has 
been evolved. This side of it will fall to be more 
carefully considered in the article THEOLOGY ; in 
the meantime it is needful to observe that, as 
Gladstone remarks, ‘if any development of Divine 
Revelation be acknowledged, if any distinction of 
authority between diiferent portions of the text be 
allowed, then, in order to deal with subjects so 
vast and difficult, we are at once compelled to 
assume so large a liberty as will enable us to meet 
all the consequences which follow from abandoning 
the theory of a purely verbal inspiration’ (Buéler, 
iii. 17). 

The subject of Inspiration and the B. is in our 
time canvassed mainly in two connexions— the 
rights of criticism, asic the question of authority 
in matters of faith. Christianity as a historical 
religion cannot be exempted from the application 


B. as literature be exempted from the canons of 
criticism which apply to the other religions of the 
world and their sacred books. So far all reason- 
able persons may be said to be agreed. The 
difficulties which have arisen in connexion with 
criticism have resulted from the division of the 
critics into two schools, one of which assumes that 
all the phenomena of the sacred history and its 
record must be explained by natural causes only, 
that the history of the Hebrew people is exactly 

arallel with that of Athens or of Rome, that the 
ife of Christ is strictly of the same order as that 
of Socrates ; while the other school recognises and 
allows for the elenient of the supernatural when it 
is seen at work. ‘The one studies the Christian 
development without sympathy, therefore without 
understanding; the other avoids presuppositions, 
and seeks to apprehend the facts from within as 
well as from without. But the latter, no less than 
the former, feels that the respect due to the 
Christian documents themselves imposes the duty 
of a careful examination and appreciation of them 
in the light of their history. The object of criticism 
ig not destruction only, it is a means of ascertain- 
ing truth, and it is not true reverence which 
would place the 18, outside of its sphere of opera- 
tion. 

More pressing, perhaps, than even the distrust of 
criticism which prevails in many quarters, is the 
search for authority. If the B. is not to be like an 
Act of Parliament, operative ‘to the last and 
farthest extremity of its letter,’ how is it to retain 
that quality which the Westminster Confession 
ascribes to 1t of being the final court of appeal in 
all controversies of religion? How is the divine 
and authoritative element to be separated from the 
human and fallible? Ilow, in fact, is revelation, in 
the sense of communicated knowledge, possible by 
means of the Seriptures? We may briefly notice 
two recent attempts to meet this difficulty. 


Denney (Studies in Theology, Lect. ix.) quotes with approval 
the words of Robertson Smith, in which he gives a modern 
rendering of the testimonium Spiritus Sancti; ‘If I am asked 
why I receive Scripture as the word of God, and as the only 
perfect rule of faith and life, 1 answer with all the fathers of the 
Protestant Church, Because the B. ts the only record of the 
redeeming love of God, because in the B. alone I jind God 
drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, and declaring to us tn 
Him His wiil for our salvation. And this record I know to be 
true by the witness of His Spirit in my heart, whereby 1 am 
assured that none other than God Himself is able to speak such 
words tomy soul.’ Denney, however, clearly perceives what we 
have pointed out above, that this is ‘a doctrine of the Divine 
message to man,’ not ‘a doctrine of the text of Scripture.’ His 
view is tbat coming to Scripture ‘without any presuppositions 
whatever,’ without any ‘antecedent conviction that it is in- 
spired,’ we become convinced that it is inspired because ‘it 
asserts its authority over us as we read,’ it has ‘power to lodge 
in our minds Christianity and its doctrines as being not only 
generally but divinely true,’—its power to do this being ‘pre- 
cisely what we mean by inspiration.’ A starting-point having 
been thus acquired, by ‘working out from it the area of 
certitude may be gradually enlarged.’ Having accepted the 
B. as in the main inspired and authoritative, the same con- 
viction may be indirectly entertained regarding all which is 
not self-evidencing. The Canon is to be received on the general 
assumption that the Church as a whole is less likely to be mis- 
taken than an individual inquirer. This is all that can be 
arrived at by the multitude of Christian believers, or can be 
urged upon those whose minds are perplexed upon the subject ; 
for the rest ‘the theologian will know how to distinguish 
between the letter of the record and God revealing Himself 
through it.’ 

Fairbairn (Christ in Modern Theology, Ὁ. 496 ff.) appears to 
rest the authority of the revelation given in the Β, upon the 
inspiration of those through whom it came—inspiration being 
described as a possession of the spirit of man by the Spirit of 
God. ‘This is the converse of the view last referred to, where the 
revelation and the response it awakens in the mind of tbe 
hearer or reader is the guarantee of the inspiration. Indeed, on 
Fairbairn’s view the relations of inspiration and revelation 
seem to be reversed. ‘God inspires, man reveals; inspiration 
is the process by which God gives; revelation is the mode or 
form—word, character, or institution—in which man embodies 
what be bas received.’ In this way a position is gained from 
whicb tbe adaptation of religious ideas to the circumstances of 
a people or age may be explained. But the attention and 
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rather than the inspiration. The reality of the latter is a smal] 
matter apart from the character of the former. ‘The essential 
function of inspiration is the formation of the personalities— 
hoth the minds for the thought and the thought for the minds 
—through whom the religion is to he realised ; and the essential 
function of revelation is to emhody in historical fonm—literature, 
character, worship, institution—what inspiration has created.’ 
But it is surely a false distinction thus to make the inarticulate 
divine and the articulate human. How can the former he a 
guarantee for the latter? And in so far as inarticulate, how is 
the inspiration of Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles to he 
distinguished from that of Hindu or Persian poet or sage? It 
is true that ‘the inspiration of the men who read’ is made ‘as 
intrinsic and integral an element in the idea οἱ revelation as 
the inspiration of the men who wrote.’ But in hoth cases the 
theory proposes a test which has all the subjectivity of the 
appeal to the testtmonium Spiritus Sancti without the recog- 
nition of the divine quality of the revelation itself which enters 
into the latter. It seems open also to the same kind of criticism 
which Sir Wm. Hamilton, in a well-known essay, applied to 
Schelling’s metaphysical theory ; the intellectual intuition heing 
only possible in the ahsence of consciousness, is no help to the 
conscious apprehension of what it alone can give assurance of ; 
it is ‘in the state of personality, and non-intuition of the 
Absolute, that the philosopher writes; in writing therefore 
about the Ahsolute, he writes of what is to him as zero.’ What, 
in like manner, is to connect the revelation which man gives to 
man, with the inspiration, the state of possession, in which it is 
supposed to he received ? 


These instances serve to illustrate the difficulties 
surrounding the question. It is probable that no 
theory of inspiration will ever solve all these 
dithiculties or be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 
It may be fully and freely recognised that the B. 
has a unique excellence of its own, qualities which 
set it apart from even the greatest literary achieve- 
ments of the race, while yet it has been constructed 
in such a way that the human element, the pecu- 
liarities and even the limitations of its writers, 
have been consistently maintained. In two re- 
spects, we of this age are perhaps in a more 
favourable position for dealing with the question 
than those who have gone before us. On the one 
hand, it is possible to compare the Christian religion 
and its Scriptures with the non-Christian religions 
and their sacred books with both a knowledge anda 
sympathy which in earlier times were undreamt of. 
On the other, a closer and more intimate know- 
ledge of the Bible itself as a living bool and not 
as a mere repertory of proof texts, is one of the 
marks of our time. ‘Criticism has, by bringing 
the sacred books into relation with sacred history, 
done something to restore them to their real and 
living significance... by binding the book and 
the people together, and then connecting both with 
the providential order of the world, it has given us 
back the idea of the God who lives in history 
through His people, and a people who live for Ilim 
through His word’ (Fairbairn, f.c. p. 508). Whiat- 
ever be the results of the literary analysis of the 
biblical books, or the bearing of archeological 
discovery upon the history they record, this is the 
aim of historical criticism, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the service it has rendered to classical 
and Oriental literature may be, and must be, 
rendered to the B. also. As a part of it, that 
practice which we have noticed of studying the 
thought of the B. in its development, and tracing 
it through its successive representations, is of the 
highest significance and value. In any case it is 
to be remembered that the B. contains the most 
ancient and most authentic docnments bearing 
upon the origin, the nature, and the characteristic 
features of the Christian religion, and especially 
upon the person and work of its Founder, This 
gives to it an interest, if not an anthority, which 
cannot be disputed. Of the revelation which we 
believe to have come through Christ, it is the early 
and reliable record. ‘To it, therefore, the Church 
of later ages has naturally turned to correct her 
aberrations, and to obtain a renewal of her life. 
What the B. bas been to individuals cannot be 
told. If the history of the world has a meaning, 
and is not a succession of fortnitons circumstances, 


we cannot fail to recognise the centre of that 
history in Christ, and the animating force of its 
later stages in the spiritual movement He imaugu- 
rated. Without the B. this movement could not 
be understood, or its intlnence continued and 
extended. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the 
God whose providence has ruled and shaped the 
history, whose Spirit moved and spoke in Christ, 
has also inspired the B. and made it what it is— 
the vehicle of the highest spiritual thought, the 
purest moral guidance man has known. It itself 
invites inquiry, and takes its place in the historical 
development. Sacred scholarship must finish the 
work upon it which it has begun. But withal the 
B. remains, and will remain, the most precious 
heritage of mankind. 

LiTERATURE.—The Literature relating to the first part of this 
article will he found in connexion with the several special 
articles (CANON, TExt, etc.) to which reference is made, On the 
suhjects of Revelation and Inspiration, any of the great dog- 
matic works, or any History of Doctrines, may be consulted, as 
well as articles in such Encyclopedias as the Hncyel. Brit., 
ae Lichtenberger. Among monographs may he mentioned : 
Lee, Inspiration of Holy Scripture; Bannerman, Inspiration ; 
Gaussen, Théopneustie; Jamieson, Baird Lectures; Horton, 
Revelation and the Bible; and Sanday, Bampton Lectures, in 
which, after dealing with the early history and application of 


the doctrine, the writer compares in his concluding Lecture the 
traditional and inductive Theories of Inspiration. 


A. STEWART. 

BICHRI (123).—In 2 8 20! Sheba is called ‘ the 
son of Bichri’; translate rather ‘the Bichrite,’ 1.6. 
a member of the clan which traced its descent to 
Becher, the son of Benjamin (Gn 4651). 

J. Ε΄ STENNING. 

BID, bade, bid (2 K 5, Zeph 17) or bidden (Mt 
and Lk passim), ‘to invite’ to a feast, etc. (now 
archaic or local); 1S 9%? (s7p), Zeph 17 ‘he hath 
bid his guests ’ (vpn, RV ‘sanctified ’ with a ref. to 
1S 165); Mt 22° ‘sent for his servants to call (καλέω) 
them that were bidden (also καλέω, but in perf. 
ptep.) to the wedding’ (RV ‘marriage feast’). In 
1 Co 107 * If any of them that believe not bid you 
to a feast’ (καλέω, with no word for ‘ feast’); Lk 
14% “lest they also bid thee again’ (ἀντικαλέω). 

To bid=to command, is common: but notice Lk 
ΟἹ Ac 18% * bid farewell’ (ἀποτάσσομαι, nsed in Mk 
6% ‘when he had sent them away,’ RV ‘taken 
leave of them’; Ac 188 ‘took -his leave of ?; 2 Co 
918 ‘taking my leave of’; Lk 14* ‘ forsaketh,’ RV 
‘renouncetli’). J. HASTINGS. 


BIDE, Wis 8" ‘they shall bide my leisure’ 
(περιμένω, translated ‘ wait for’ Ac 14, s0 RV here). 
‘Bide’ is mostly replaced in mod. Eng. by ‘abide’ 
(which see). J. HASTINGS. 


BIDKAR (77213, possibly for 772°}2; but this and 
simnilar contractions are highly uncertain).—A chief 
officer of Ahab and subsequently of Jehu (2 I 958). 

C. ΚΕ BURNEY. 

BIER.—See BURIAL. 


BIGTHA (xnj2 Est 1°).—One of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerns. For the naime 
compare Abagtha (7b.) and Bigthan (27!). In the 
LXX the names are different, Bapafi, Bepagy Ὁ, 
’OapeBwa A, taking the place of Bietha. 

H. A. WHITE. 

BIGTHAN (jn12 Est 27), BIGTH ANA (sinj2 67).— 
One of two chamberlains or eunuchs of Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) who conspired against the king’s life. 
Their treachery was discovered and foiled by 
Mordecai. R. ΔΊ. Boyp. 


BIGVAI (u3).—4. A companion of Zerub. (Ezr 
2°—Neh 77, cf. Ezr 24=Neh 7", Ezr 84, where the 
name appears as the head of a family of returning 
exiles). 2, One of those who scaled the covenant 
(Neh 1010), See GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 
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BILDAD (152, LXX Βαλδάδ, ‘Bel hath loved’ ἢ). | signed. The latter were most frequently written 


— Described in Job 2" as one of Job’s three friends. 
He is called ‘the Shuhite,’ indicating his descent 
from Shuah (mv), son of Abraham and Keturah 
(Gn 25°). Abraham is described as sending Shuah, 
with other sons of concubines, to ‘the East 
country,’ and his descendants probably lived in a 
district of Arabia not far from Idumea. The 
region is not to be confounded with the trans- 
Hauran Schakka, or the Σακκαία of Ptolemy, to the 
east of Batanea. The LXX describes B. as τῶν 
Σαυχαίων τύραννος. lor a description of the part 
taken by B. in the colloquies, see JoB, BooK oF. 
It may be here briefly said that his position is in 
every sense intermediary between Eliphaz and 
Zophar. He speaks after the one and before 
the other; his speeches are shorter than those 
of Eliphaz, longer than those of Zophar. He 
is also more violent than the older and graver 
Eliphaz, but less blunt and coarse than the third 
spokesman who follows him. He speaks three 
times, in chapters 8, 18, and 25, the last time very 
briefly. W. T. DAVISON. 


BILEAM (oybz), 1 Ch 67.—A Levitical city of 
Manasseh, the same as Ibleam of Jos 1711, Jg 127, 2K 
97; prob. the mod. Bel'ame (see Moore on Jg 157). 

C. R. CONDER. 

BILGAH (nzp3 ‘cheerfulness’).—1. Head of the 
15th course of priests (1 Ch 24"), 2. A priest who 
returned with Aerub. (Neh 125-18), The same as 
Bilgai (Neh 108). H. A. WHITE. 


BILGAIL—See BILGAH. 


BILHAH, PErson (nabs, Βάλλα ; in B of 1 Ch 78 
Baton; Bala, Bora).—A slave-girl given to Rachel 
by Laban, Gn 29° (P), and by her to Jacob asa 
concubine, Gn 305. 4 (JE); the mother of Dan and 
Naphtali, Gn 8051 (JE) 35% (P) 46% (R), 1 Ch 733, 
She was guilty of incest with Reuben, Gn 35%? (P). 
The etymology is uncertain. These narratives 
and genealogies are to be regarded as embodying 
early traditions as to the origin and mutual rela- 
tions of the tribes, rather than personal history. 
‘Tribes are traced to a concubine ancestress, because 
they were a late accession to Israel. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BILHAW, PLACE (792, A Badaa, B’ABedAd, Bala). 
—A Simeonite city, 1 Ch 4”=Baalah (τυ), Jos 15); 
Balah (na), Jos 19°, and (2) Baalath (nby2), Jos 19%, 
1K 918, 2 Ch 8% Site uncertain. Kittel (Sacred 
Books of OT, 1 Ch 4”) proposes to point πῃ 
Balhah ; ef. VSS and parallel passages. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BILHAN (nba). —4. A Horite chief, the son 
of Ezer (Gn 367%=1 Ch 1%). 2. A descendant of 
Benjamin, son of Jediael, and father of seven sons 
who were heads of houses in their tribe (1 Ch 7"), 
See GENEALOGY. R. M. Boyn. 


BILL.—1. A bill of divorce or divorcement, Dt 
24% 8, Is 50', Jer 88 (nn 9 san sépher kérithith, lit. ‘a 
writ of cutting off’ (see Driver on Dt 24}, who 
compares Sir 25" ἀπότεμε αὐτήν, ‘cut her off ἢ; Mk 
10* (βιβλίον ἀποστασίου, the LXX tr of sépher 
kérithith ; also used Mt 581: AV, RV ‘writine of 
divorcement’; and 197, AV as 531, RV as Mk 104), 
see MARRIAGE. 

2, A debtor’s written account, Lk 16%7 (TR τὸ 
γράμμα, edd. τὰ γράμματα, RV “ bond’). Edersheim 
(Jesus the Messiah, ii. 272 £.) points out that the 
Gr. word here employed was sometimes used in 
rabbinical writings (Hebraised gerammation), and 
corresponded with the Syr. shitre, which denotes 
‘writings’ that were either formal, when they 
were signed by witnesses and the Sanhedrin of 


three; or informal, when only the debtor himself! Dillmann on Ly 12"); 


on wax, and thus easily altered. See DEBT. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BILSHAN (jon ‘inquirer’).—A companion of 
Zerubbabel (Ezr 25, Neli 717: Beelsarus, 1 Es 58). See 
GENEALOGY. 


BIMHAL (57a for 3 ‘son of circumcision’ ?).— 
A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 73°), 


BINEA (xyia).—A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 
R87 945), 


BINNUI (93 ‘a building’).—4. Head of a family 
that returned with Zerub. (Neh 7°=Bani of Ezr 
210), 2. A Levite (Ezr 8% (prob. =Bani of Neh 81 
and Bunni of Neh 92), Neh 128). 3. A son of Pahath- 
moab (Ezr 1039 =Balnuus of 1 Es 93), 4, A son of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 1088). 
There appears to be a confusion in some instan- 
ces between the similar names "23, 333, 123. See 
BAVVAI, GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


BIRDS.—See Fow.Ls. 


BIRSHA (yuna, etym. and meaning unknown),— 
King of Gomorrah at the time of Chedorlaomer’s 
invasion (Gn 14°), 


BIRTH.—Among the Hebrews, as among the 
Orientals generally (comp. Herod. i. 136, of the 
Persians), a high value was placed upon the 
possession of children (see, ¢.g., Gn 16? 2951. 84 301, 
18 16 25, 2 K 44, Ps 127%-5), and especially of sons 
(see 18 14, Jer 20", Job 3%), while childlessness 
was regarded as a heavy reproach (Gn 802, Lk 
1“) and punishment oO ὃ 6%, Hos 9.2, Par- 
turition seems generally to have been easy (Ex 1%, 
yet see Gn 33:6), as it is with Syrian and Arabian 
women at the present day, and cases in which the 
mother died in childbirth (Gn 8518, 1 S 450) were 
probably quite exceptional. From the phrase used 
in Gn 50%, ef. 30°, it has been supposed that in 
early times tle child was actually born upon its 
father’s knees (see Nowack, Heb. Archiol. 1. 165), 
according to customs of which traces are found in 
several primitive peoples (Ploss, Das Weib,? ii. 
177 Εἴ}; or at least that the newly-born infant was 
placed in its father’s lap as a token of recognition 
and adoption. We find, however, no clear 
reference to such customs in historical times. 
Indeed, the father was not present at the birth of 
the child (Jer 20"); the mother was attended Ὁ 
other women (1 3. 439), and the assistance of a mid- 
wife was often called in (Gn 351” 387, Ex 115}: 
Compare article MIpwirr) The newly-born 
infant, after its navel-cord had been cut, was 
bathed in water, rubbed witli salt, and wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes (Ezk 164, Lk 2’). The practice 
of rubbing infants with salt is still retained among 
the fellaheen of Pal., who believe that children 
are strengthened and hardened by this means 
(ZDPV iv. p. 63). The child received its name 
from the mother (Gn 29° 30, 1S 139. 1 Ch 4%) or 
from the father (Gn 16 17%, Ex 2”, Hos 1%; 
see especially Gn 3545), the choice of name being 
often determined by special circumstances attend- 
ing the birth. In later times, at any rate, a 
boy received his name at his circumcision on the 
eighth day (Lk 159 2%). The mother was regarded 
as unclean for the space of seven+thirty-three 
days after the birth of a son, or for fourteen+ 
sixty-six days after the birth of a daughter (Lv 
12). This difference may probably be explained 
from the belief, which existed also elsewhere, that 
the symptoms of a puerperal state continued longer 
in the latter case (Hippocr. ed. Kiihn, i. 392; 
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firstborn, when a son, belonged to J”, and must 
therefore be redeemed (Ex 13% 342°) for the 
sum of five shekels (Nu 18%). The child was 
usually suckled by the mother (Gn 217, 1S 1%, 
1 K 3*), but a nurse (np) is sometimes mentioned 
(Gn 245° 358, 2 K 117); it was not fully weaned 
for two or three years (2 Mac 777; ef. 1S 1°?*4),—in 
Mohammedan law, indeed, mothers are bidden to 
suckle their children for at least two years,—and 
the completion of the weaning was sometimes 
celebrated by a feast (Gn 21%), Η. A. WHITE. 


BIRTHDAY.—The custom of observing a birth- 
day as a festival seems to have been widely spread 
in ancient times. Herodotus (i. 133) speaks of this 
— among the Persians. In Gn 40° we 
1ear of the celebration of the birthday of the king 
of Egypt, and in the times of the Ptolemies the 
inscriptions of Rosetta and Canopus bear witness 
to the same custom. ‘The birthdays of the kings 
were celebrated with great pomp. They were 
looked upon as holy, no business was done upon 
them, and all classes indulged in festivities snit- 
able tothe occasion’ (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
1847, v. 290). For Roman birthdays, cf. Marquardt, 
Privatleben d. Romer, i. 9441, According to 2 Mac 
6’ the birthdays of the Syrian kings were com- 
memorated every month by means of sacrifices, of 
which, in the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Jews were forced to partake. In the Gospels (Mt 
14°, Mk 67) we read of the feast made by Herod 
Antipas to his nobles on his birthday, on which 
occasion the daughter of Herodias danced before 
the guests. The proper Greek term for such festival 
is τὰ γενέθλια (cf. Jos. Ant. 11. v. 3), τὰ γενέσια being 
used to denote a feast commemorating a person’s 
death (Herod. iv. 26); but in later Greek we find 
τὰ γενέσια and similar phrases used in the sense of 
birthday (Dio Cassius, xlvii. 18, lvi. 46, lxvii. 2; 
Alciphro, 11]. 18, 55; cf. Jos. Ant. XIL iv. 7: τὴν 
γενέσιον ἡμέραν). ‘The meaning of τὰ γενέσια in the 
Gospels has indeed been disputed, many com- 
mentators referring the word to the anniversary 
of the king’s accession—a day which we know to 
have been observed by some of the Herodian 

rinces (Jos. Ant. XV. x1. 6: τὴν ἡμέραν τῆς ἀρχῆβ). 
n support of this view appeal is made to the 
Mishna (446. Sar. i. 3), where by the side of the 
‘vevéora of the kings’ (ΟΞ Sy smi), mention is 
also made of mpeg of ΠΊΘΩΙ OY, ¢.e. ‘the day of birth 
and the day of death.’ So Wieseler, Beitrége, p. 
182; Hausrath, New Testament Times (ET. 1880), 
11. 122; Edersheim, Life and Times (1891), i. 672. 
But no certain instance can be quoted from Greek 
literature to support the supposed meaning of τὰ 
γενέσια ; and the Pal. Gemara (Jer. Ab. Sar. i. 890) 
explains xo] as equivalent to birthday. In the 
Bab, Gemara indeed (Ab. Sar. 10a), where the 
meaning of the word is discussed, the final decision 
is in favour of the interpretation ‘day of accession’; 
but from the context it appears highly probable 
that here, as elsewhere, the Talmudists were 
cuessing at the meaning of an unknown word. 
Cf. Meyer on Mt 145; Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 26f. 
H. A. WHITE. 

BIRTH, NEW.—See REGENERATION. BIRTH- 

RIGHT.—Sce FAMILY. 


BIRZAITH (mma Kethibh, mma Keré, AV Birza- 
vith), 1 Ch 79!.—Apparently a town of Asher, prob- 
ably Lir-cz-Zeit, near Tyre. C. R. CONDER. 


BISHLAM (οὗ τε οὐ τ] ‘ peaceful ’?).—An officer 
of Artaxerxes in Pal. at the time of the return from 
eaptivity under Zerub., Ezr 47, Called BELEMUS in 
1 Ks2, The LXX renders the name by ἐν εἰρήνῃ, in 
peace, as if it were the greeting at the beginning of 
the letter which follows. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


BISHOP (ἐπίσκοπος) and BLDER (πρεσβύτεροϑ).---- 
The words are too closely connected in NT and 
sub-apostolie writings to be separated here. First, 
to trace their use outside the churches. 

1, ἐπίσκοπος is common in the general sense of an 
overseer: rarer as an official title. We have (a) 
in the flourishing age of Athens, ἐπ. sent to regu- 
late new colonies or subject cities like Spartan 
harmosts. They were ealled ἐπιμεληταὶ in Rom. 
times. (6) After Alexander, two ἐπ at Thera 
are directed to receive some money and put it at 
interest ; and ἐπ. at Rhodes are municipal officers 
whose duties are unknown. (c) In LAX ἐπ. are 
taskmasters, as Is 60!" (11), or minor officers, as 
Neh 11° (725), or 1 Mae 1* the commissioners 
of Antiochus who enforced idolatry. In LAX 
also, as Ps 1088, we first find the oflice denoted 
by ἐπισκοπή. (ad) In the 3rd cent. A.D. we have 
ἐπ. as municipal officers in about ten inscriptions 
from Batanea, the Decapolis, and those parts, 
where they seem to have had some authority over 
sacred revenues (τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ). Of its use (6) for the 
treasurers of private associations there are no very 
clear traces. The common word was ἐπιμελητής, as 
with the Essenes, 

2. πρεσβύτερος. ‘The city councils in Rom. times 
were commonly called βουλαί, not γερουσίαι or 
πρεσβυτέριι. The yepovoia, of which πρεσβύτεροι 
were members, were not private societies, but 
corporations for purposes like the games, or the 
worship of the city-god, or the burial of their 
members. Their officers were προστάται, ἄρχοντες, 
προηγούμενοι. (6) The Jewish cities of Pal. were 
governed by a βουλὴ of 7, or, in larger places, 23 
mp. (0°21). These formed a court of justice, and 
may have managed the synagogue. The organisa- 
tion of the Jews in Antioch, Alexandria, etc. was 
on the same lines, except that in Rome there were 
several such corporations. 

Now, though the Lord commanded His disciples 
to form a society, there is no indication that either 
He or His apostles ever prescribed any definite 
form for it. We should therefore expect to find 
them following existing models till the new spirit 
ef the society began to express itself in new 
forms. 

In NT we have fairly frequent mention of 
bishops and elders (passages collected in art. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT), and the two ofhces seem 
much the same. This is proved thus :—(1) Bishops 
and elders are never joined together, like bishops 
and deacons, as separate classes of officials. (2) 
Ph 1! ‘to bishops and deacons’ (no article). If there 
had been a distinct order of elders, it could scarcely 
have been omitted. So 1 Ti 3 passes over the 
elders, though (517) there certainly were elders at 
Ephesus, and had been (Ac 901 for some time 
past. Conversely, Tit 15 passes over bishops, 
describing elders in their place, and in nearly the 
same words. (3) The bishops deseribed to Timothy, 
the elders of 1 Ti 5’, and those of 1 P 5’, have dis- 
tinctly pastoral functions. So, too, have the elders 
of Ac 20 and those described to Titus. (4) The same 
persons seem to be called bishops and elders (Ac 
2017 28, "Tit 15:1 iva καταστήσῃς πρεσβυτέρους. . . det 
yap τὸν ἐπίσκοπον x,7.r.). The words are also 
synonyms in Clement ad Cor. xlii. 44, and (by 
implication) in Teaching, xv., and Polyearp, Phi. 1. 
It is only in Ignatius that the bishop takes a 
distinct position. The general equivalence of the 
two offices in the apostolic age seems undeniable, 
though so far we must not assume that every 
bishop was an elder or vice versd, or that there 
never were any minor ditferences between them. 
The difference of name may of liself point to some 
difference of origin: and this is our next question. 

As regards elders, it seems likely that the name 


' eomes froin Jewish sources. Theolliceis already half 
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hinted at in Li 228 (hardly in Ac δ᾽ νεώτεροι : cf. 10 
νεανίσκοι) ; and we have every reason to think that 
the churches (even those not of Jewish origin) 
largely followed the arrangements of the syna- 
gogue. Their meeting is actually called συναγωγὴ 
in Ja 2%, and the Ebionites retained the name even 
in the 4th cent. It may, however, be noted at 
once, that if the office and the name were adopted 
from the Jews, it does not follow that the duties 
were even originally quite those of the Ὁ} of the 
synagogue. 

The origin of bishops is more doubtful. The 
name may perfectly well be Jewish, though the 
early eonnexion of the word with Gentile ehurches 
is against this. The LXX use of ἐπίσκοπος and 
ἐπισκοπὴ may have suggested it ; but Gentile Chris- 
tians might have found a still readier hint in the 
general meaning of the word, combined with its 
frecdom from special associations with idolatry. 
Yet on the other side is the connexion of bishops 
with deacons, and Clement’s direct appeal to Is 60". 
The question is best left undecided. 

APPOINTMENT.—In the first age popular election 
and apostolic institution seem to have been eo- 
ordinate. The Seven (Ac 65. 6) are chosen by the 
people, and instituted by the apostles with prayer 
and laying on of hands. Something similar secms 
indicated for the Lycaonian elders, though χειρο- 
τονήσαντες (Ac 14%) grammatically refers to the 
apostles who by prayer with fastings commended 
them to the Lord. The elders in Crete are ap- 
pointed (Tit 15 ἵνα καταστήσῃΞ) by Titus, and appar- 
ently the bishops at Ephesus by Timothy in like 
manner, though 1 Ti 5”, He 6? seem not specially 
concerned with the matter ; but it does not follow 
that there was no popular election. In any ease 
Timothy or Titus would have to approve the eandi- 
date before instituting him: so that the particular 
description of his qualifications need not mean 
that they had to seleet hint in the first instance. 
As soon as we get outside NT (Teaching, xv., 
Clement, xiv. liv.) popular election becomes very 
conspicuous, though neither does this exclude a 
formal institution. The elders are already attached 
to the apostle even in the conveyance of special 
gifts (1 Ti 411. where the contrast of μετὰ with the 
διὰ of 2'T1 1° may indieate their secondary position) ; 
and when the unlocal ministry died out, they 
would act alone in the institution to local office. 
How soon an episcopate was developed is a further 
question; and very much a question of words, if 
the development was from below. 

In conelusion, it would seem that the outline of 
the process was much the same in all church 
offices—first designation, then institution by prayer 
with (at least commonly) its symbolic acconipani- 
ments of laying on of hands and fasting. But 
there is one all-important distmetion, that if the 
designation to local office was ly popular election, 
that to unlocal office was by the will of the Holy 
Spirit (Ac 13?, of Apostles; 1 Ti 4" 1%, apparently 
of an Evangelist, 2 Ti 4°). 

DuTIES. —(1) General Superintendence.—Elders 
in Ac 20%, 1 Ti 5”, Tit 1, 1 P δ5.8 (xarakup. is 
κυριεύειν done the wrong way), bishops in 1 Ti 3°, 
Indicated possibly in κυβερνήσεις, ἀντιλήμψεις, 1 Co 
1278; more distinctly Eph 4" rods δὲ ποιμένας καὶ 
διδασκάλους, so pointedly contrasted with the 
unlocal officers. So προϊστάμενος 1 Th 5, Ro 198 
remind us of the bishops and elders, | Ti 34 rpoterd- 
μενον, 57 προεστῶτες. The ἡγούμενοι or pony. also 


of He 137 1%-24, and of Clement, ad Cor. i. 26, 37, 
may be set down as bishops or elders, for (ἃ) men 
entitled to obedience must have other than the 
purely spiritual functions of the unlocal ministry ; 
(b) the bishops at Corinth evidently own no higher 
authority, so that they must themselves be the 


ἡγούμενοι. 


Under this head we may place the share taken 
by the elders (a) at Jecrus., in the deliberations of 
the apostles (Ac 15°) and in the reception held 
by James (Ac 2118), (5) elsewhere, in the laying 
of hands on Timothy, 1 Ti 4™. 

(2) Teaehing.—1 Th 5” προϊστάμενοι admonishing 
in the Lord, 1 Ti 3? the bishop apt to teach, 51} 
elders who toil in word and teaching, Tit 1° the 
elder or bishop must be able to teach, and to con- 
vince the gainsayers. 

Preaching is rather connected with the unlocal 
ministry ; but in its absence the whole funetion of 
publie worship would necessarily devolve on the 
Jocal. This may be hinted He 13” 11. 34. (no officers 
named but ἡγούμενοι), and in any case it is plain 
enough in Yeaehing, xv., and Clement speaks of 
bishops προσφέροντες τὰ δῶρα, Which must not be 
limited to the Lord’s Supper. 

(3) Pastoral Care.—This is everywhere so con- 
spicuous that references are hardly needed. 

To it we may refer (a) visiting of the sick, with 
a view (Ja 5) to anointing and cure; (ὦ) care of 
strangers and ὦ fortiori of the poor, 1 Ti 82, Tit 18, 
the bishop to be φιλόξενος. 

So far we have not discriminated the duties of 
bishops and elders. But was there any difference 
at all? Qarnack thinks that while bishops and 
deacons had the care of public worship and the 
peor, eldersrather formed a court attached to the 
church, and as such were occupied with govern- 
ment and discipline. The apparent identity of the 
ofliecs would then be no more than an identity of 
persons. The weightiest members of the church 
would naturally hold both offices, and give the 
tone to both. This theory explains points like the 
difference of names and the marked separation 
between the two classes. It may contain more 
than a germ of the truth ; but it eannot be accepted 
without important reservations. (a) It is not 
likely that duties were quite so definitely separated. 
If the elders began with discipline and general 
oversight, they would be likely soon to take up 
more spiritual duties, as the Seven did. Those 
who had gifts to minister the word and teaching, 
would rather be honoured than hindered; so that 
many of them might easily be doing pastoral work 
(esp. if they were bishops also) before the end of 
the apostolic age. In any case (Ὁ) bishops and elders 
are identical in the Pastoral Epistles, so that the 
distinction must by that time have been nearly lost. 
This, however, depends on their date. Harnack 
(Chronologie, 1897, p. 484) still places the relevant 
passages in the middle of the 2nd cent. 

LITERATURE.—Loening, Gemeindeverfassung d. Urehristen- 
thums; Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 181-269; Gore, Christian 
Ministry, esp. note K; Hatch, Bampton Lectures (1880), tr. 
into Germ. with excursuses by Harnack (1883); artt. on Origin 
of the Christian Ministry by Sanday, Iarnack, Gore, Rendel 
Harris, Macpherson, Simcox, and Milligan in Expositor, 3rd 
series, vols. v. and vi. ; Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter, pp. 599-612, 

H. M. GWATKIN. 

BISHOPRICK.—Ac 1” ‘His b. let another take’ 
(RV ‘office’ with marg. ‘Gr. overseership.’) The 
Gr. is ἐπισκοπή, which here and in 1 Ti 3! means 
the office or work of an ἐπίσκοπος (see BISHOP) ; but 
primarily and chiefly in NT describes God’s visi- 
tation, as Lk 19* ‘the time of thy visitation,’ 1 P 
212 ‘the day of v.’ The same office is described 
in Ac] as ‘ ministry and apostleship ’ (δια κονία καὶ 
ἀποστολή). J. HASTINGS. 


BIT, BRIDLE (jp, 39>, tion, yaduvds).—The dis- 
tinction between these words is not maintained in 
AVand RV. 14. 701 resen (Arab. rasan) is a halter. 
Thus in Job 30" RY, ‘they have cast off the bridle 
before me,’ the reference is to a horse or mule that 
has slipt off the halter with which he was tied, and 
is frisking about in the rough glee of discovered 
freedom. Such had become the behaviour of the 
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rabble before Job. So in Is 8038, instead of ‘a 
bridle in the jaws of the people,’ read ‘a halter on 
the jaws of the peoples’ (Ὁ "=m? ὃν 107). 

2. inp metheg; χαλινός (2 K 1938, Pr 263, Is 37%, 
Ja 33 RV, Rev 14”) is a bridle, which includes the 
bit, as the primitive bridle was simply a loop on 
the halter-cord passed round the lower jaw of the 
horse. Hence in Ps 32° RV, ‘whose trappings must 
be bit and bridle,’ the meaning is rather bridle 
and halter, as the two means of holding them in. 
The Psalmist had been speaking of willing service 
that only needed a directing eye, and the contrast 
is to the disinclination of the horse and mule that 
needed bridle and halter to bring them near. 

3. niond mahsom, is a muzzle. Hence, ‘I will 
keep my mouth with a bridle’ (Ps 39') should 


MODERN BYRIAN MUZZUB. 


clearly be ‘with a muzzle,’ asin RVm. To lose the 
distinction is here to lose the meaning, which is 
enforced silence. A bridle is not used to keep a 
horse from biting. The muzzle is the basket of 
rope network that was not to be put on the oxen 
of the threshing-floor, but must be put over the 
rnouth of the horse, mule, or donkey that bites its 
companions, the other baggage-animals, and causes 
disarrangement of their loads. G. M. MACKIE, 


BITHIAH (nna ‘daughter,’ 2.6. worshipper, ‘of 
J”’).—The daughter of a Pharaoh, who became 
the wife of Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
48), Whether Pharaoh is to be taken here as the 
Egyp. royal title or as a Heb. proper name, it is 
dificult to determine. The name b. may indicate 
one who had become a convert to the worship of 
J”, which would favour the first supposition (but 
LXX B reads Γελιά). If the other wife of Mered is 
distinguished as ‘the Jewess,’ RV (AV Jehudijah), 
this would still further strengthen the supposition. 
But the text of 1 Ch 47-8 appears to be defective, 
and does not afford ground for more than conjec- 
ture. (See Kittel, ad foc. in Haupt.) 

ht. M. Boyp. 


BITHRON (jsn3n), 2 5 2°, ‘the gorge,’ probably | 


not a proper name,—a ravine leading to Mahanaim. 
Ο, Rh. CONDER. 


Marmora), the Bosphorus, and the Euxine (Black 
Sea), was bequeathed to the Romans in B.c. 74 by 
the last king, Nicomedes 11. The coast of Pontus 
was united with it in a single province by Porapey 
in B.C. 65, and the joint province was administered 
according to the principles embodied in a lex Pom- 
peia. But the two parts of the province always 
retained a certaiu distinction from one another; 
the official name was regularly double (Lithynia et 
Pontus); there were two high priests, the Bithyni- 
arch and the Pontarch (like Asiarch, Galatarch, 
Lykiarch, ete.); and hence Pontus and B. are men- 
tioned separately in1P1'. Bithynia adjoined Asia, 
and hence, when Paul and Silas were prevented 
from preaching in Asia (Ac 16°), they naturally 
proceeded towards B., but, coming near the frontier, 
were not permitted to enter it; and they kept on 
towards the W. through Mysia till they came out 
at Troas. B. was a senatorial province, governed 
like Achaia (which see); but Pliny governed it on 
a special mission from the emperor, 111-3, and 
wrote the reports to Trajan which give so much 
information about the province and the Christians 
in it. B. was a rich, fertile, peaceful, and highly 
civilised province. Jews in b. are mentioned by 
Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 36 (Mang. il. 587) ; but 
they are not noticed in the list given in Ac 2°, 
It is remarkable that Byzantium (Constantinople), 
along with, doubtless, the peninsula at the end of 
which it was situated, was included in the province 
of Lithynia et Pontus, as we learn from Pliny, ad 
Tray. Ep. 43, 44. Two great roads traversed B., 
one connecting Nikomedia and Nica (the two 
chief cities) with Dorylaion and Phrygia in general, 
the other connecting them with Ancyra direct—a 
road which in later times became important as 
the route of European pilgrims by land to Jeru- 
salem. 


LITERATURE, — Marquardt, Rdmische Siaatsverwaltung, i. pp. 
349-857; Hardy in Pref. to his ed. of Pliny, Mpist. ad Trajan ; 
Ainsworth in Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. yol. ix.; Hamilton, 
Researches in As. Min.; Ritter, Kleinasien (Hrdkunde von 
Asien, vols, xx. xxi.), i. pp. 650-768; Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of 
As. Min. pp. 179-211, 2401f.; Th. Reinach, Nunvismn. des Lois de 
Bith, Pliny’s report on the Bithynian Christians is treated in all 
Early Church histories and in the works on the position of the 
Church in the empire by Neumann, Hardy, etc. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 

BITTER, BITTERNESS.—In the literal sense of 
b. to the taste, the word occurs in such passages 
as Pr 277 (of food, opposed to sweet), Ex 15, Ja 3" 
tev 84 (of water), and Is 24° (of strong drink). 
see also article BrTTER HERgBsS. In most of the 
passages, however, where the words above given 
are used in Seripture, it is in a figurative or tropical 
sense. The examples that follow do not claim to 
be exhaustive. 

i. We may note, in the first place, the use 
of ‘bitter’ in an objective sense, of cruel, biting 
words (ef. πικροὶ λόγοι), Ps. 64°; of the keenness of 
the misery which results from forsaking God, Jer 
219; from a life of sin in general, Jer 48, and of 
impurity in particular, Pr 54. It is applied to the 
nisery of servitude, Mx 14; and to the misfortunes 
due to bereavement, Ru 15, Am 8", 

il. In a more subjective sense, bitter and bitter- 
ness describe such emotions as sympathy in 
bereavement, Ru 1°, and misfortune, Ezlk 9751. the 
poignant sorrow of childlessness, 1S 17°, and peni- 
tence, Mt 26%; the keenness of disappointment, 
Gn 975; and the general feeling of misery and 
wretchedness, Job 3°; emotions often relieved by 
a, corresponding ‘b. cry,’ Gn 975}, Est 41 ete., and 
by the shedding of ‘ bitter tears’ (cf. Homer’s πικρὸν 
δάκρυον), Mt 26° and often. 

Under this head may be classed the cases where 
‘bitter’ in the original refers rather to fierceness of 


BITHYNIA (Βιθυνία), a country in the north of | disposition, as in 25 17° (‘as a bear robbed of her 
Asia Minor, bordering on the Propontis (Sea of! whelps’), allied with a readiness to take offence, 
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Hab 1° (‘the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty 
nation’), ἦν 18%. Cf. Eph 451, Ro 3™. 

111, Another set of fig. applications belongs 
rather to the sphere of ethics than to that of 
psychology. Thus Isaiah characterizes those who 
would subvert the fundamental distinetion of 
right and wrong as putting ‘b. for sweet, and 
sweet for b.’ (5%). So also Dt 32%, where the 
reference is to the moral poison exhaled by 
the corrupt nations of Canaan. The same idea 
of moral depravity is somewhat differently ex- 
pressed in Dt 2918 (ἢ, from which (see LXX render- 
ing) are derived the expressions ‘ gall of bitterness,’ 
Ac 8”, and ‘root of bitterness,’ He 12®. 

iv. Finally, there is to be noted the term. techn. 
‘the water of bitterness that eauseth the curse’ 
Nu 518% RV (ef. Kautzsch’s tr. : das fluchbringende 
Wasser des bitteren Wehs), which plays so im- 
portant a part in the ordeal there described. 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

BITTER HERBS (at mérérim, πικρίδες, lactuce 
agrestes).—It is hardly possible for an Oriental to 
dine without a salad, and these salads are composed 
of many kinds of herbs, some mucilaginous, as the 
purslane, Portulaca oleracea, L.; others crisp, as 
the cucumber ; others aromatic, as parsley ; others 
bitter, as the watereress, Nasturtvum officinale, 
L.; the pepper grass, Lepidium sativum, L.; the 
endive, Cichorium Intybus, L.; the lettuce, 
Lactuca satwa, L. Such as these and many 
others ike them can be found everywhere, and 
suit the requirements of the Passover ordinance 
(Ex 128, Nu 9"), More bitter still are the 
numerous medicinal plants, as colocynth, worm- 
wood, scammony, poppy, and many others which 
were in the prophet’s eye when he said (La 3” m), 
‘He hath filled me with bitternesses (mérérim) ; 
he hath made me drunken with wormwood.’ 

The use of bitter herbs at the Passover was not 
to remind the Israelites of the bitterness of their 
bondage (Ex 1), but, as in the ease of bread 
without leaven, to remind them of the haste 
with whieh they fled. A meal of unleavened 
bread, roast lamb, and a salad of bitter herbs, 
was the simplest and quickest that could be pre- 
pared. G. E. Post. 


BITTER WATER.—See MEDICINE. 


BITTERN (si5p, 38p kippdd, ἐχῖνος, ericius).— 
Gesenius regards kippéd as the same as the Arab. 
kunfudh, the porcupine ; and with him agree most 
of the VSS. Tristram, Houghton, and others 
favour the rendering Gittern of the AV. They 
argue as follows :—(1) That the porcupine has not 
been noted as an inhabitant of ruins. But this is 
equally true of the bittern, and it is far less prob- 
able that it should be said of the bittern than of 
the porcupine. The bittern is a swamp bird, and 
would not choose ruins, but reeds and fens, for a 
residence. The porcupine, however, is a shy 
solitary animal, and might easily choose its home 
among the fallen columns of Babylon (Is 14”), 
Nineveh (Zeph 24), or Idnmea (Is 344). (2) That 
the porcupine could not climb to the capitals of 
columns. ‘This is not essential, however, as the 
allusion is rather to the fallen stones of a ruin 
than to the capital of a standing column. (8) 
That ‘ their voice shall sing in the windows’ (Zeph 
2) Their, however, is not in the original, and 
we may quite as well supply ὦ, and understand by 
‘a, voice’ the sighing of the wind among the fallen 
stones and through the empty casements, rather 
than the grunt of a porcupine, or the booming of a 
bittern, neither of which can be called singing. 
(4) That poreupines do not frequent water pools 
(Is 14%), This, however, is inconclusive, since 
Babylon was to be a possession for the kippéd, and | 


(not 772) pools of water—i.e. desolate ruins, where 
kippéd could live, and marshes. 

The passages in which the name kippéd occurs 
are intended to express desolation and the absence 
of human residence. ‘hey are parallel to a large 
number of similar ones in which the desolation is 
symbolised by the residence of various beasts and 
birds. These are usually chosen because of their 
shyness, and the certainty that where they are 
man is far away. It by no means follows that in 
every case all of them, or perhaps any of the par- 
ticular ones, should dwell in the ruin. It is quite 
contrary to the habits of the bittern to dwell in 
ruins. The poreupine, as a man-fearing animal, 
like the cormorant (RV pelican), owl, raven, dragon 
(RV jackal), owl (RV ostrich), wild beasts of the 
desert, wild beasts of the island (RV wolves), satyr 
(probably wd goat), screech owl (RV night 
monster), great owl (RV arrowsnake), and vulture, 
represents the idea of desolation in its conerete 
form. In the spirit of poetic exaggeration it is said 
(Is 345), ‘no one of these shall fail, none shall 
want her mate.’ To bind down this exalted 
imagery to literalism would convert every ruin into 
a@ menagerie, tenanted by a motley array of 
fabulous as well as actual beasts and birds. With 
the philological evidence in favour of the kunfudh 
(porcupine), and with the unsoundness of the 
foregoing zoological objections, we may safely 
follow the RV, which makes it porcupine. 


PORCUPINE, 


In the foreground, under the larger animal, are a full-grown 
and a young hedgehog. 


The porcupine, Hystrix cristata, L., is found 
along the sea-coast, and in the lower mountain 
districts of Pal. and Syria. It feeds on_ roots, 
bark, fruits, and vegetables. It inhabits holes and 
subterranean clefts, and might well find a retreat 
among ruins. The flesh is eaten by the natives, 
who know it by its classical name funfudh. It is 
about 2 feet in length, independently of the tail, 
which measures 5 to Gin. It is covered with the 
familiar quills. When the animal is tranquil they 
lie appressed to its body. When it is excited they 
are erected. It is nocturnal in its habits, and 
seldom seen by man. G. E. Post. 


BITUMEN (Gn 118 197, ἄσφαλτος, EV ‘slime,’ 
RVm ‘bitumen’).—The mineral substance which 
has given to the Dead Sea the name Lacus Asphal- 
tites (Jos. Ant. I. ix.), in which case it is mineral 
pitch of the group of the hydrocarbons. This 
mineral is abundant in several Eastern countries, 
and was used in very early times as a substitute 
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for mortar in the buildings of Chaldewa.* It is 
found in Persia, Assam, Upper Burma, particularly 
at Rangoon, at Baku, near the Caspian, and in the 
valleys leading down from the west to the Dead 
Sea, especially Wadies Derejeh and Mahawat, in 
company with sulphur.t 

The bitumen in the Dead Sea basin is probably 
derived from the bituminous lmestones of the 
Cretaceous series, and reaches the surface through 
fissures in the rock. In the case of marine lime- 
stones or shales containing large quantities of 
animal or vegetable matter, either of terrestrial or 
of aquatic origin, bitumenization may take place 
under suitable conditions of temperature and 
moisture, giving rise to springs of bitumen or 
petroleum, and froin such a source the bitumen of 
the Dead Sea basin may be supposed to have its 
origin. EK. HULL. 


BIZIOTHIAH (ania), Jos 15°°.—A corruption for 
mnwa ‘her villages,’ referring to Beersheba, as the 
LXX ai κῶμαι αὐτῶν indicates (ef. also Neh 11°). 


BIZTHA (xma, Est 12°).—One of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. <A suggested 
etymology is the Persian 6esteh, ‘bound,’ hence 
perhaps ‘eunuch.’ The LXX here reads Mafav B, 
Βαζάν x**, Bated A. H. A. WHITE. 


BLACK.—See CoLours. Asa subst. Ὁ. is found 
in Sir 199° AVm, and Jer 14? ‘they sit in b. upon 
the ground.’ As a verb, Bar 67 ‘ their faces are 
be through the smoke that cometh out of the 
temple’ (wedafyw). Blackish, Job 6% “Ὁ, by reason 
of τν ice’ (192, used here οὗ a turbid torrent, RV 
* black’). J. HASTINGS. 


BLAINS. 


BLASPHEMY (βλασφημία, vb. βλασφημεῖν, ad). 
and subst. βλάσφημος) is derived as to its second 
element from φήμη, speech, but the etymology of 
the first element is still quite uncertain, opinions 
being divided among βλάπτω 1 injure (the form 
would then, properly, be βλαψιφημία), βλάξ slack, 
doltish, βάλλω L hit in throwing (Kustath. ad. Hon. 
It, 2, p. 219, ὁ rats φήμαις βάλλων, Aoldopos), and 
φαῦλος worthless (root, bhles). ‘The usage, however, 
is distinet enough. In classical and NT Greek (as 
also in EV) the word is not restrieted, as in 
ordinary Eng. phraseology and Ing. law, to the 
divine relation, but has the general sense of 
slanderous, contumelious speech against either 
God or man. As a matter of fact, in classical 
Greek the human relation is the rule, βλασφημία 
being only by transference applied to the gods 
(Plato, Rep. 381 E); and, as often as not, in this 
connexion, it signifies a word not so much of 
irreverence as of ill-omen (opp. to εὐφημία), a word 
amiss, an unlucky word, as when one unintention- 
ally prays for evil instead of good (Eur. Jon, 1189; 
Plato, Legg. 800, 801). Im the Heb. OT (mostly in 
the form giddéph, the word selected by Delitzsch 
in his Hebrew NT) and in the LAX there 15 always 
a notion of contemptuous sacrilege in word or act 
(1 Mac 2°) towards God (2 K 19", cf. 187) directly 
or indirectly, through men or things connected 
with Him, ¢.g. His people (Is 52°, Ps 74), Lis 
champions (2 Mac 12"), [is holy land (Ezk 35), 
His temple (1 Mac 7538); once, by transference, 
towards a heathen god (Bel%). In NT the wider 
classical usage appears, and there is not always 
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gnutas); Tit 3°, Mt 15", 1 Co 10%, Ro 38 14%, 
Eph 451 (|| Col 38), 1 ΤΊ 64,2 P 2", Τὸ is not, how- 
ever, to be ignored that the recognised relation of 
God to all created beings may have induced the 
choice of the word βλασφημία to express what is in 
the last resort an offence against Him. (Cf. the 
OT use; also the parallel in Sir 3, and the thought 
in such passages as 1 P 2!” taken with Tit 32.) 

A special use in NT touches the human assump- 
tion of what is God’s, the degradation of the 
infinite glory of the unapproachable God to the 
finite nature of the creature. Thus the word is 
put into the mouths of the Jewish accusers of 
Christ (Mt 98 26°, Jn 1035, Lk 5*!), and is employed 
likewise conversely by the NT writers and speakers 
to depict the sacrilegious and insulting denial b 
the Jews to Christ of what was His due status (Mt 
27°, Lik 22° 23%), and their equally sacrilegious and 
insulting charges against Him (Ac 13” 18° 2614), 

The punishment of those who blasphemed, i.e. 
sinned in word or act ‘with a high hand,’ ἡ.6. in 
impious rebellion against J”, not in thoughtless- 
ness and weakness of the flesh (see Keil, Bib. Arch. 
11, 377, Eng. tr., on Sins of Ignorance), but wilfully 
and presumptuously, was ‘cutting off’ (Nu 15%) 
or death by stoning (Lv 24"-!%), Instances of 
blasphemy inact are the profanation of the Sabbath 
by work (Ex 31"), the neglect of cireumeision 
(Gn 17"), and idolatry in all its relations (Ex 22”, 
1 Mac 2°). It wason the ground of blasphemy that 
Christ was handed over for execution to the 
Romans (Mt 26%", Jn 197), and that Stephen was 
stoned in an irregular outbreak of priests and 
people (Ac 6 77). To the ordinary sins of blas- 
phemy the Jews added the more technical sin of the 
‘pronunciation’ of the name J”, through a mis- 
interpretation of ‘pronounce’ in Lv 2418 apart from 
its imitative context. For this reason the LXX 
rendered J” by ὁ κύριος, and the Hebrew Jews sub- 
stituted Adonai or Elohim, as they do to the present 
day. 

According to the teaching of Christ in the 
Synoptists (Mt 12°, Mk 3!, Lik 12°), the ‘ blas- 
plhemy against the Holy Ghost’ wasa sin of such 
surpassing heinousness that it was unpardonable. 
Not so, He says, the blasphemy against the Son of 
Man. Now, the Son of Man was God’s Messiah, 
Wis pre-eminent representative; and blasphemy 
against Him would have been, in theocratic con- 
ception, put parallel with blasphemy against God 
Tlimself (Tix 9958), What, then, was this blasphemy 
against the Iloly Ghost, this sin of unwonted 
averavation, so heinous that, contrary to Jewish 


| notions, even death brought the sinner no nearer 


the same clear connotation of divine connexion, | 


the word being sometimes equivalent to aggravated 
contumely, or slander (ef. Dem. pro Cor. iv. 12. 3, 
εἰς τοῦτον πολλάκις ἀπέσκωψε Kal μέχρι αἰσχρᾶς Brac- 

* Rawlinson, Ancient Monarehies, vol. i. ch, 8. 

t Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 281, 358. 
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to pardon (Lightfoot, Hor. fZeb. on Mt 12%)? In 
the context Christ is referring to special acts of 
His in which the Holy Spirit, as a moral power, 
manifested [limself obviously and unmistakably. 
Any man who, with such demonstration before his 
eyes, declared this power to be immoral (Mk 3%), 
openly denouncing as evil that which was plainly 
good, exhibited a state of heart which was hopeless 


| and beyond the scope of divine illumination or 


divine influence; he was the most hieh-handed, 
wilful, presuinptuous despiser of the divine. In 
his position of blasphemer he could not be forgiven ; 
for God to put such a sin behind His back was in 
the moral nature of thines a contradiction and an 
impossibility. Not so culpable was the blasphemy 
even against the Son of Man; for in His state of 
humiliation, with the mists of the flesh about Him, 
His dignity was not so obvious, so unmistakable, 
so irresistibly convincing. In this case there 
might be ‘defect’; in the other there was ‘de- 
fiance.’ So much for tlie strict context and the 
special occasion. When we reach out beyond 
these and seek to find a4 more general application, 
we have necd of great diffidence. ne point, 
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however, seems clear: the context debars us from 
making the blasphemy simply the equivalent of 
continued impenitence in any sin, as if Christ had 
meant to say that any conscious sin, persisted in, 
becomes blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. It is 
hard to conceive that Christ in these words merely 
put into another form the maxim ‘no repentance, 
no pardon.’ At the same time we cannot wholly 
agree with those who assert that there is ‘no con- 
nexion’ whatever between the blasphemy against 
the manifest Holy Ghost and the sin against the 
light of spiritual experience in He 6%, and that 
these sins are ‘altogether dissimilar’ (5. Davidson in 
Kitto, Hneye., 5.0. ‘Blasphemy’). Nor do we know 
enough to be sure that the ‘sin unto death’ in 
1 Jn 5% ‘stands apart’ entirely from the sin with 
which Christ is dealing. Yet, on the whole, it 
seems reasonable and consistent with the OT 
sacrificial theory (ef. Keil, as above) to affirm that 
any sin which is explainable by the defect of the 
flesh, its mere willingness and its weakness, is 
not to be classed with the wilful, strong-armed, 
arrogant blaspheming of good as evil. And it is 
observable that the crucifixion of Christ, which in 
He 6° is a metaphor for apostasy, is in Ac 817, in 
its literal sense, attributed by St. Peter to ἄγνοια, 
ignorance. Doubtless, there is a time and a place 
wherein willingness shades off into wilfulness, and 
weakness into presumption ; neglect of the divine 
illumination is the inclined plane towards the 
detestation of it; and when the heart can deliber- 
ately say, ‘ Evil, be thou my good,’ its utterance is 
not far from blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. 
J. MASSIE. 
BLAST (from dlesan ‘to blow’) is used in AV: 
1. Of the blowing of a wind instrument, Jos 6° 
‘when they make a long Ὁ. with the rain’s horn.’ 
2. The blowing of the breath of J’, Ex 15° ‘ with 
the b. of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together’ (Heb. on γα, ‘breath’; cf. Is 30% 
‘ breath,’ 33" ‘breath,’ 377 AV ‘blast,’ RV ‘ spirit,’ 
2K 197 AV ‘ blast,’ RV ‘spirit’). 3. The breath, 
1.6. the tyranny of violent peoples, Is 254 (nn). 4, 
Blowing that withers or curses, 2 8 22%, Job 4°, 
Ps 18% (avi néshQmah). So blasted=‘ blighted’ 
Gn 415: 33.27, 9 IX 19%, Is 37%; and blasting= 
‘blight’ Dt 28", 1 K 851, 2 Ch 6%, Am 4°, Hag 2", 
The reference is to the effect of the sirocco east 
wind. See Hos 13% for its effect on water, and 
Jon 48 on man. Says Thomson, ‘it rushes down 
every gorge, bending and breaking the trees, and 
tugging at each individual leaf. ... The eyes 
inflame, the lips blister, and the moisture of the 
body evaporates, ... you become languid, ner- 
vous, irritable, and despairing’ (Land and Book, 
11, 262). In Ps 18, Pr. Bk. ‘ blasting ’= blast. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BLASTUS (BaAdoros).—A chamberlain of HEROD 
AGRIPPA I. (wh. see), mentioned Ac 12%. It was 
through his intervention, presumably secured by 
bribery, that the people of Tyre and Sidon prevailed 
upon the king to receive an embassy from them at 
Ceesarea. He is described as ‘chamberlain,’ τὸν 
ἐπὶ τοῦ κοιτῶνος τοῦ βασιλέως. Neither the name 
nor the incident of the embassy occurs in Josephus 
-ἃ proof of the complete independence of the two 
accounts (but see on the other side, Krenkel, 
Josephus und Lucas, p. 203), A.C. HEADLAM. 


BLAZE.—Mk 1® ‘to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(RV ‘spread abroad,’ Gr. διαφημίξζω, in Mt 28% {χά 
“commonly reported,’ RV ‘was spread abroad’ ; 
in Mt 9°! διεφήμισαν αὐτόν, ‘they spread abroad his 
fame’). This verb dlaze=to ‘blow,’ then ‘pro- 
claim,’ ‘ publish,’ is to be distinguished from dlaze 
=burn. See Oxf. Eng. Dict. J. HASTINGS. 


BLEMISH.—See MEDICINE. 


BLESSEDNESS.—The word ‘ blessedness’ is not 
found in the OT, and it only appears three times 
in the NT (AV), and then as the translation of 
a word (μακαρισμός) which indicates the ascription 
of blessing, not the state of the blessed, so that the 
Revisers have rightly expunged it, substituting 
‘blessing’ in the first two cases (Ro 4%), and 
‘cratulation’ in the third (Gal 4%), Nevertheless, 
the idea which it conveys is the result of a 
legitimate generalisation from biblical statements. 
By the term ‘blessedness’ we understand the 
Summum Bonum regarded as a gift from God, or 
as enjoyed in some divine relationship—a divine 
Summum Bonum. Throughout the Bible this is 
centred in the idea of life, in its more elementary 
stages as the normal human existence on earth, in 
its more advanced condition as eternal life (fw 
αἰώνιος). ‘The Hebrew seems to have regarded length 
of days as a supreme object of desire (e.g. Ps 214). 
Hence, while it is a most terrible curse for a man to 
be ent off in the midst of his days (e.g. Ps 55), for 
his life to be spared is a blessing devoutly sought 
after (e.g. Ps 5913), so that to live on to a ripe old 
age is the crowning mercy (e.g. 1 Ch 29%). The 
OT idea of blessedness is largely temporal and 
external, though imingled with higher spiritual 
thoughts as in Ps 1674, Next to the life of the 
individual is the extension of that life in his family 
and the perpetuation of it through his descendants, 
so that the natural human instinct for immortality 
is in a measure satisfied by contemplating the 
prospect of an endless posterity. For this reason, 
as also because of the present good which the 

ossession of a family is to a man, that is an 
important item in the OT notion of blessedness. 
Earthly prosperity enters into the notion, not 
merely on its own account, but also as a sign of 
God’s favour, although the latter point is disputed 
throughout the Book of Job. In the Proverbs, 
abundance of goods—one’s barns filled with plenty 
(Pr 3'°)—is treated as a great sign of prosperity, 
but wisdom is there regarded as the Sum- 
mum Bonum (Pr 4"). In Messianic prophecy the 
thought of blessedness is expanded to signity the 
national weal rather than purely individual pro- 
sperity. Thisis to come in a golden age of wide- 
spread plenty and general happiness, following a 
triumph over the enemies of Israel. In particular, 
justice will take the place of tyranny and robbery, 
good order will be maintained, and universal peace 
prevail (eg. Is 11%, 6517), It is principally 
through the two ideas of righteousness and peace 
that the ideal is advanced to amore spiritual con- 
ception (eg. Ps 119). In the NT the idea of 
blessedness is greatly elevated. According to the 
Synoptists, Jesus Christ speaks of eternal life as 
the supreme boon of the future (e.g. Lk 18%), 
According to the Fourth Gospel, He dwells much 
more largely on this subject, and treats it as a 
present possession (e.g. Jn 6”). St. Paul follows, 
accentuating the blessedness of eternal life as 
God’s gift to man (Ro 6”). In the beatitudes with 
which He opens the Sermon on the Mount, our 
Lord describes, not only the characters that will 
be blessed, but also the nature of the highest good. 
The blessed are, according to St. Luke, the poor, 
they that hunger and weep now, and they who are 
hated, separated, and reproached by men; and 
their blessedness is to possess the kingdom of God, 
and to be filled and laugh (Lk 6”-**), According to 
St. Matthew, they are more spiritually regarded as 
the poor in spirit, they that mourn, the meek, they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; 
while their blessedness consists respectively in 
having the kingdom of heaven—elsewhere described 
as a pearl of great price (Mt 13**)—in being com- 
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forted, inheriting the earth, being filled, obtaining 
mercy, seeing God, being called the children of 
God (Mt 5*!). In the Parable of the Talents, 
future blessedness takes the form of high honour 
together with enlarged service (Mt 25°). The 
Apoc. describes the blessedness of the Church in 
the victory and reign of Christ and the coming of 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 21. 22). See also 
BEATITUDE, HAPPINESS. W. F. ADENEY. 


BLESSING (A272, e«dAoyla).—Throughout the 
Bible we meet with two forms of blessing. (1) 
Blessing by God. ‘This is either (α) a direct and 
immediate act of God in conferring some boon, as 
expressed by the phrase, ‘The Lord blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household’ (2 8S 6"); or (ὦ) a 
divine utterance expressing the will of God to 
confer future favour, and thus approaching the 
general usage of the word, which is indicative of 
benediction, or speaking with a wish for the good 
of the persons concerned, πεῖν ‘God blessed them, 
saying, Be fruitful,’ ete. (Gn 1”). ‘The blessing 
of God is primarily of persons, and secondarily of 
things, as implied in the phrase, ‘ Bless, Lord, his 
substance’ (Dt 33"). The secondary blessing is 
attached to a day in the benediction of the Sabbath, 
e.g. ‘God blessed the seventh day’ (Gn 2%). (2) 
Blessing by man. This is really an appeal for the 
first form of blessing, a prayer that God will confer 
His own blessing on the object of the speaker’s 
good wishes. But it comes to be regarded as in 
some way directly beneficial, just as the evil eye is 
supposed to blight directly, while the curse proper 
is an appeal to Heaven to smite its object, as the 
true blessing is an appeal to Heaven to confer some 
boon. This seems to be the case with the 
— blessings, Isaac directly determining the 

estiny of Jacob; and yet the language employed 
shows that the actual source of the boons spoken 
of is looked for in God (Gn 2778*), In such a 
case the peculiar privilege of conferring a blessing 
resolves itself into a peculiar right to seek certain 
favours of God. A similar condition may be 
discovered in Balaam’s benediction of Israel. While 
the narrative implies a belief on the part of Balak 
that the seer has peculiar mystic powers of cursing 
and blessing, Balaam’s utterances are simply 
prophetic, declaring the will of J” and predicting tle 
destiny of Israel] (Nu 23. 24). A man who is excep- 
tionally blessed is taken as the model and type of 
blessing, and is then said to be ‘a blessing’ (Gn 12?) ; 
and others are said to bless themselves by him, in 
the sense that they appeal to the blessing he has 
received as a specimen of what they desire for 
themselves, e.g. ‘The nations shall bless them- 
selves in him ’—i.e. by Him, by reference to His 
blessing (Jer 4%). When our Lord is described in 
the Gospels as blessing, no doubt the idea is 
analogous to the second form of blessing, the 
appeal to Heaven to confer favour, with the 
associated thought that Jesus Christ had especial 
power in making this appeal. Thus we must 
understand the action of the mothers who brought 
their children to Him for a blessing as they might 
have brought them to a holy Rabbi (Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud. p. 138). But with those who perceived His 
divine nature, the act of blessing by Jesus Christ 
must have passed over into the primary and 
immediate act of God in conferring grace, e.g. in 
the final benediction (Lk 945), The blessing of 
bread, of which we read in the Gospels, is equivalent 


to giving thanks for it, the thought being that 
good received gratefully comes as ἃ blessing 


(compare εὐλόγησεν in Mt 1419 and εὐλογήσας αὐτά 
in 87 with εὐχαριστήσας in Mt 15%). ΤῸ bless 
God is to praise Ifim with acknowledginent of His 
goodness and expressed desires for His glory. ‘The 
act of blessing was usually performed by the 


imposition of hands (e.g. Gn 4817-19, Mt 1918); or, 
where a number of persons were concerned, with 
uplifted hands (c.g. Ly 9", Lk 24°), The priests 
pronounced a benediction atter every morning and 
evening sacrifice, according to a triple formula 
(Nu 67°85; Keil, Biblical Archwol. ii. p. 457). A 
more primitive form of blessing seems to have 
been used under the kings (e.g. 1 K 8% ; Ewald, 
Antiqg. pp. 15, 132). A benediction was regularly 
pronounced at the close of the synagogue service 
(Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., note subjoined to index), 
W. F. ADENEY. 


BLINDING.—See Crimes. BLINDNESS.—See 
MEDICINE. 
BLOOD.—By the Hebrews, as by other peoples 


of antiquity, the blood, both of man and of beast, 
was regarded as the seat of the soul (v5}), that 
is, of the vital principle common to all sentient 
organisms (Lv 17" ‘the life [EV, Heb. nephesh, 
‘soul’] of the flesh isin the blood,’ and parll. pass.). 
When we reflect how little we know even now, 
notwithstanding all our advance in physiology and 
allied sciences, of the mystery of life and death, 
we can in some measure realise the emotions of 
awe and dread—not without a large admixture of 
the superstitious element—with which the early 
Semites must have regarded the shedding of blood. 
inasmuch as all slaughter was originally sacri- 
fice, the real significance of the provision, carried 
back by Heb. tradition to the days of Noah (Gn 
9*), that the blood of animals slain for human food 
was forbidden or taboo, will demand careful in- 
vestigation under the article SACRIFICE (see also 
Foop). Τὸ the sane art. belongs the study of the 
piacular or expiatory efficacy of blood, which finds 
expression in the familar words: ‘ Without 
shedding of blood is no remission ’ (He 9%). 

Akin hereto is the cathartic or purificatory use 
of blood in the Jewish ceremonial system for cases 
of uneleanness of the highest degree, such as 
leprosy (Ly 145% δ06.) the discussion of which 
belongs to the art. on PURIFICATION (which see 
also for the uncleanness caused by blood in the 
cases enumerated in Lv 12! 15%), 

For another and very ancient blood-rite, the 
essential significance of which survives even in the 
most sacred rite of Christian worship (Mt 2678), see 
COVENANT. 

Among all nations blood has played a conspicu- 
ous part In magical rites, but the only trace of its 
superstitious use in the O'T seems to be the inei- 
dent recorded in 1 K 22%, and already explained 
in the art. BATHING (§ 3). (See Strack, Der Blut- 
aberglaube; Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant.) 

. RS. Kennepy. 
BLOOD, AVENGER OF.—See GOEL. 


BLOODGUILTINESS.—In AY only Ps 51 ‘ De- 
liver me from b., Ὁ God’ (033, plu. of 03 ‘ blood ἢ). 
RV adds Ex 227-8 (Heb. v.+*), 1 Καὶ 9555. 38, the Heb. 
being the same. W. R. Smith (OTJC? p. 441) 
points to Ezk 1818 as proving that the Heb. phrase 
does not necessarily mean the euilt of murder, 
but any mortal sin, such sin as, if it remains un- 
atoned, withdraws God’s favour from His land 
and people (Dt 218», Is 1), a remark which has 
an obvious bearing on the occasion of the 5lst 


psalm. J. HASTINGS. 
BLOOD, ISSUE OF.—See MEDICINE. 
BLOODSHEDDING.—Sir 27% only (ἔκχυσις atp- 


aros); but He 9” “ without shedding of blood is no 
remission ’ (aivarexxvota). 


BLOODTHIRSTY.—In AV Pr 29" only, ‘the b, 
hate the upright’ (ΟῚ ‘vix ‘men of blood’) RV 
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adds Ps 5° 55" 139, the Heb. being the same, 
AV ‘bloody’; RV more literally ‘man of blood’ 
2S 1678 ‘men of blood’ Ps 26% Cf. Ex 475-26 
‘bridegroom of blood’ (AV ‘ bloody husband’). 
J. HASTINGS. 
BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT.—See MEDI- 
CINE. 


BLOOM, as a trans. verb, occurs Nn 178 “ {116 
τοῦ οὗ Aaron ... bloomed blossoms.’ Cf.— 
‘ And all amid them stood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 


Of vegetable gold.’ 
Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 219. 


J, HASTINGS. 


BLUE.—See CoLours. ‘Blue’ is tr® of nboa 
tékhéleth in all its occurrences, and of wy shésh, Est 
1SAV. Also Sir 45% ‘ b, silk’ (ὑάκινθος, RV ‘blue’) ; 
68° (AVm, RV, Gr. taxivOiwos); and 23% ‘a blue 
mark’ (μώλωψ, RV ‘a bruise’; cf. Sir 28! ‘the 
stroke of a whip maketh marks in the flesh,’ and 
1 P 234 ‘ stripes,’ same Greek, from Is 535 LXX), 

Blueness, Pr 20° ‘the b. of a wound cleanseth 
away evil’ (ninan Aabbivdth, ‘stripes,’ RV ‘stripes 
that wound’). See MEDICINE. J. HASTINGS. 


BOANERGES (βοανηργές, deriv. uncertain, ‘sons of 
thunder’) is the surname given by our Lord to His 
disciples James and Jolin. Considerable obscurity 
gathers round the question why it was given to 
the sons of Zebedee. It ig mentioned only in 
Mk 817, and never seems to have prevailed as Simon 
Peter’s new name did. It is not likely either that 
it was meant as a perpetual rebuke of their un- 
regulated zeal (Mk 958 10°”, Lk 9%), or that it refers 
specially to their thundering forth the gospel. 
The likelihood is that it is both descriptive and 
prophetic of the union of the passionate and vehe- 
ment with the gentle and loving in their character, 
and of the fact that once and again tempests of 
long-restrained emotion wonld burst forth out 
of the deep stillness of their strong reserved 
natures. W. MuIR. 


BOAR.—See SWINE. BOAT.—See SHIP. 


BOAZ (iva=‘swiitness,’ from a root 103 not occur- 
ring in Heb., not as was supposed ty \s=‘in him is 
strength,’ Béos, Béof).—The head of the [ezronites 
who lived at Beth-lehem-judah, after HhHmelech’s 
departure into the country of Moab (Ru 91). He is de- 
scribed ag a mighty man of wealth (RVm ‘ valonr’). 
His fields lay apparently at some little distance 
from Beth-lehem (v.*). It was in them that he first 
caught sight of Ruth as she was gleaning. He 
had heard of her already as a faithful and loving 
daughter, and begged her to remain in his fields, 
assuring her of his protection, and inviting her to 
partake of some food in the field (vv.%"). One night, 
whilst B. was sleeping in his threshing-floor, Ruth, 
instructed by her mother-in-law, came, and by 
placing herself at his feet claimed to be taken 
under his protection. Thereupon he promised that 
if the kinsman who was nearer than he would not 
do his duty to her as next of kin, he would take that 
duty upon himself (ch. 3). B. therefore bought the 
right of redemption from the next of kin, including 
in it the right to take Ruth to be his wife to raise up 
seed to Mahlon (4"*-). The marriage was celebrated, 
and in due course a son was born to B. and Ruth, 
called Obed, who, according to the genealogy at 
the end of the Bk of Ruth and in 1 Ch 2!) was 
the grandfather of David. How far this is an 
instance of the use of what is called the law of the 
Levirate will be found discussed in another article 
(RuTH). B. has a further interest for us, as his 
name occurs in both the genealogies of our Lord 


(Mt 15, Lk 8533. According to the Jewish authori- ! 


BOAZ 


ties he was the same as Ibzan of Jg 128° (sea 
Moore, Judges, p. 310). The difficulties of the 
chronology of the genealogy from Perez to David 
have not yet been satisfactorily cleared up. The 
narrator of B.’s marriage does not hint at any 
irregularity in it such as we should expect if Ezr 
91-2 and Neh 13? or even Dt 988: 4 were known to him. 
H. A. REDPATH. 

BOAZ (1ys, LXX Βαλάξ in B, and Bods in A of 
1K 7; in 2Ch 3” the LXX has Ισχύς ‘ strength’). 
—The name of one of the two pillars erected in the 
porch of Solomon’s temple, the other being Jachin, 
1 K 731,9 Ch 8”, Jer 52%): 22, ‘Boaz’ stood on the left 
looking eastward, z.e. it was on the north side of the 
entrance of the temple. Its height was 18 cnbits, 
its circumference 12, its diameter being conse- 
quently 3, cubits. Surmouuting it was a chapiter 
5 cubits high, ornamented with network and with 
pomegranates (Jer 5272°3), There is, however, a 
good deal of confusion as to the ornamentation 
of the chapiters, though all agree that they were 
lily-shaped at the top. The apparent discrepancy 
as to its height is owing to the fact that the 
ornament uniting the shaft to the chapiter is 
sometimes included in the reckoning, and some- 
times not. ‘Jachin’ and ‘ Boaz’ were exactly of 
the same form and size; both were hollow and 
made of brass, the thickness of the brass being 
four fingers, 2.6. 4 inches (Jer 5274). 

Ewald, Thenius, Merx, and Nowack are of 
opinion that these pillars served for supports to 
the roof of the house. Nowack (Bib. Arch. ii. 33) 
refers to Ezk 40-49 ag showing that the pillars of 
Ezekiel’s temple were supports; but the passage 
does not prove that they were more than orna- 
ments. On the other hand, Hirt, Stieglitz, Cugler, 
Schnaase (all architects), Bahr, Riehm, Keil, and 
Lumby argue that the pillars stood in the porch, 
unconnected at the top, and that the only function 
they served was that of ornamentation. (See Iteil, 
Bib, Arch. i. 109 .). In favour of this opinion are 
the following points: (1) The ornamentation on 
the top already mentioned. (2) Their height was 
23 (18+5) cubits. Now the porch was, according 
to 2 Ch 34 and Jos. (Ané. VII. iii. 2), 120 cubits ; 
according to Berthean 30; but in the opinion of 
most critics it was 20 cubits high, answering to 
the length (see PoRCH). None of those measure- 
ments would suit if the pillars stood under and 
supported the roof of the porch. (3) The pillars 
were hollow. (4) Hiram’s work was to decorate, 
and not to buéd any essential part of the temple. 

But, though no more than ornaments to the 
Israelites, the origin of these pillars must be 
sought among the Syrians and Pheenicians, who 
commonly erected such pillars in front of their 
temples. In front of his temple at Tyre, the 
Syrian god, Melkart, is represented by two pillars 
(Herod. 2. 44). Before the temples of Paphos 
and Hierapolis there were likewise two pillars. In 
these cases, the pillars stood for deity, and they 
formed a part of that Phallic worship of which we 
are finding more and more traces in the ancient 
world (see Dudley, Naology, p. 130 f.; W. Τὰ, Cobb, 
Origines Judaice, pp. 207-238; and Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant, p. 230n.). Nowack (ii. 34) and 
W. R. Smith (2S p. 191, note 1) incline to believe 
that even to the Israelites these pillars were 
symbols of J”, so that, if they are right, the true 
God was set forth by these Phallic emblems, as 
in the northern kingdom He was worshipped in 
the form of a young bull (γὴν ‘é@geZ). But it is un- 
likely, to say the least, that if these pillars stood 
for J” we should have no intimation of it in the 
writings of the OT, Benzinger (21d. Arch. p. 385) 
points out that pillars of this kind are found in 
the front of the temple of Amon in Egypt (cf. 
p. 250 of the same work). 
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But why ¢wo pillars, if but one deity is thus 
represented? Among the Semites and other 
primitive peoples, gods went in pairs, male and 
temale, as Baal and Ashtoreth, Osiris and Isis, 
ete. Possibly the two pillars stood for male and 
female, the active and passive principle in nature. 
This is not necessarily opposed to the Phallic 
origin of the symbol, since at this stage their 
origin might have been wholly unknown, the 
mere fact of their representing deity being possibly 
the only thought in the mind of the people. 

The words ‘Jachin’ and ‘ Boaz’ are certainly 

ropernames. The LX-X so regards them in 1 K.7*4, 
but in 2 Ch 3" the words are translated Karép@wors 
(a setting right) and ᾿Ισχύς (strength). 

Gesenius explains the words as names of the 
donors or builders. This is only a guess. No 
other part of the temple is designated in this way 
except Solomon’s porch, which belongs to the 
time of Herod. Tiwald (Gesch. 111. 4) holds that 
they are names of honoured men, perhaps sons of 
Solomon. This is not more likely than Gesenius’s 
opinion. cil follows Kimchi in making the 
names (‘ Ife will establish,’ ‘In Him is stren¢th ἢ 
symbols of the solidity and strength of the king- 
dom of God among Israel, as having its central 
point in the temple. NKlostermann (/Yom.) trans- 
lates and explains by ‘Stand-halter und der Trotz- 
bieter,’ the ‘firm and defying one,’ referring to 
God. Theniuvs (Komm.) joms both words to make 
the expression ‘He will establish by strength’; 
but the text is against it, and so is the fact that 
there are two pillars, each witha name of its own. 

T. W. DAVIES, 

BOCCAS. 


BOCHERU (1532). -- ἃ descendant of Jonathan 
(1 Ch 88=9*), For form of name οἵ, Gashmu, 
Neh 6}: 5, 


See BORITH. 


BOCHIM (o257), ‘weepers,’ Jg 2}. — Unknown 
as a geographical site. LPossibly the orig. reading 
was oxn’z. See Moore, ad loc., and BETHEL. 


BODY.—1. Early biblical usage had no fixed 
term for the human body as an entire organism, 
and, consequently, none to use, as such, in precise 
antithesis to ‘soul’ or ‘spirit.’ An assortment of 
terms was employed, each of which strictly denotes 
only one part or element of the bodily nature, 
such as trunk, bones, belly, bowels, reims, flesh. 
The last is by far the most prominent, probably 
as supplying to the body its form, colour, and 
beauty. Fiesh is used through both Testaments 
for the corporeal nature of man in connexion 
with and contrast to the inner or spiritual nature. 
(Sce FiesH.) Of the other terms, 713 (once in late 
Heb., 1 Ch 1013 m3) originally probably the cavity 
containmg the vitals, most nearly denotes the 
whole, and is applied both to the hving body (Gn 
4718) and to the corpse (18 8110); Bones (ayy, oxy) 
once, Ps 139" prob. collectively, ‘my bony frame.’ 
The word is suggestively used to denote the 
reality or strength of a thing, 1.6. the thing 
itself (Ex 24, Job 9133. Some of these ancient 
terms for the bodily parts have passed over into 
the NT, and indeed into all popular speech with 
certain definite psychical connotations. Thus 
Belly (joa, κοιλία) stands throughout Seripture for 
the seat of appetite and of the carnal affections 
(6... Ro 16, Ph 3”), yet also connotes the inward 
nature, the innermost of the soul (ef. Pr 185 2057. 80 
2218, Jn 7). So Bowels (o'yp, o'sn2), besides its 
literal, or first meaning, is plentifully used, set- 
onymice, for the sympathelie or compassionate 
affections (Gan 43°, 1 K 3°65, 2 Co 6" 75, Ph 2! 
Col 3:2. That the same kind of transference 
from the bodily to the mental region has taken 
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place with the terms Heart and Reins goes with- 
out saying. 

2. Later O'T writers may have eome under the 
influence of Greek thought in construing the 
whole body or outer man as the dwelling, clothing, 
or integument of the soul. If the expression 
(Job 415) apna ‘houses of clay,’ refers, as is com- 
monly thought, to human bodies, it is an 
instance closely imitated by the Apocr. writer 
(Wis 94) in the phrase ‘earthly tabernacle’ or 
‘frame’ (RV), and which reappears in 2 Co 5}, 
In Daniel the Aramaic word ov is used for body 
(Dn 3” 4% [Heb.] 57), and anothcr Aramaie word 
(of Persian origin) 7373 is used along with πὴ (715) 
in exactly the figurative manner so familiar to 
later thought, ‘My spirit was erieved in the midst 
of my body’ (lit. ‘of his sheath’). 

3. Inthe NT, body (σῶμα) signifies the coniplete 
organisin with all its members (1 Co 191 ete.), and 
stands in clear and constant antithesis to ‘soul’ 
and ‘spirit.’ Throughout the whole of Seripture 
the place of the body as an integral constituent 
of man’s nature is insisted on. This must be 
made prominent in our Bible doctrine of man as 
contrasted with philosophic and other notions 
depreciatory of his bodily nature. But for this, 
as well as for the Bible Dualism or Dichotomy, 
sce art. PSYCHOLOGY. J. LAIDLAW. 


BODYGUARD.—1 Es 31 RV only. See GUARD. 


BOHAN (jn5, perhaps ‘covering’).— A son of 
Ienben, ace. to Jos 15° 18" (both P). The stone of 
15. is mentioned in these two passages as forming 
a mark of division between Judah and Benjamin. 
lt is impossible to identify the site where it stood. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
BOHAIRIG VERSIONS.—See EGYPTIAN VER- 
SIONS. 


BOILS.—See MEDICINE. 


BOLDNESS.—In OT ‘bold’ is given as tr* of 
nga bdtah to trust, Pr 28! ‘the righteous are b. as 
a lion.’ In Gn 34% ‘Simeon and Leyi... came 
upon the city boldly,’ the Heb. 1s the noun nz 
betah from bétah, and is applied, not to Simeon 
and Levi, but to the inhabitants of the city, ‘ wey 
came upon the city (dwelling) securely’ (so RV, 
bout RVm ‘ boldly’). In Ee 8! ‘boldness’ is lit. 
‘strength’ (ν 02), and is tr® ‘hardness’ in RV. 

In Apoer. ‘bold’ oceurs in a bad sense, Sir 8% 
‘Travel not by the way with a b, fellow’ (τολμηρός 
RV ‘rash man’), and 19% ‘a bold man shall be 
taken away’ (ψυχὴ τολμηρά, HV ‘a reckless soul’). 


The adj. reauxpss occurs in NT only Ro 1515 1 write the 
raore boldly unto you’ (TR τολμηροτερον, WHI toAunperipws); and 
τολμητής an audacious person,’ only 2 P 210(AV ‘ presumptu- 
ous,’ RV ‘ daring’); but τολμάω is frequent, tle most interest- 
ing occurrence being 2 Co 102 where the apostle uses first θαρρέαι 
and then teaudéw, both tra ‘be bold’ in AV, but in RV ‘that I 
may not when present show courage with the confidence where- 
with I count to be bold against some.’ Thayer says that @. 
denotes confidence in one’s own strength or capacity, +. bold- 
ness or daring in undertaking; @. has reference more to the 
character, +. to its manifestation (V7 Lex. Ὁ. 628"; cf. Sanday 
and Ieadlam on Ro 15145: ‘the boldness of which St. Paul 
accuses himself is not in sentiment, but in manner’) The 
Ionic form of @. (θαρσέω) occurs in LXX and NT only as im- 
perat. ‘take courage,’ ‘fear not,’ ete. Thus, Sir 1919 ‘Hf thou 
hast heard a word, let it die with thee; and be bold re 
it will not burst thee’; M&é 1427‘ Be of good cheer’ (θαρσείτο 
The only compound of these verbs in NT is ἀπτοτολμάῳ, Ro 10% 
only, ‘Isaiah is very bold,’ lit. ‘is bokl by himself.’ 


But there is a nobler boldness in the NT than 
these. In the Gr. it is expressed by παρρησία 
(lit. ‘fulness’ or ‘freedom of speech,’ πᾶν ῥῆσις) 
and παρρησιάζομαι ; and although these words are 
used by classical authors and the LXX, this b. 
reaches a higher manifestation under the Gospel, 
which is its very fonndation. Thus Eph 3” ‘ Christ 
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Jesus our Lord, in whom we have b. and access’ ; 
He 1013 ‘ Having therefore, brethren, Ὁ. to enter 
into the holy place by the blood of Jesus’; 1 Jn 
411 “that we may have b. in the day of judgment’ ; 
He 416 ‘Let us therefore come boldly (RV ‘draw 
near with b.’) unto the throne of grace.’ For the 
most part it is boldness of speeeh, but its founda- 
tion is the same: Jn 7% ‘He speaketh boldly’ 
(RV ‘ openly’); Ac 4% ‘they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
with b.’; 134 ‘Paul and Barnabas waxed bold 
(RV ‘spake out boldly’) and said’; 1 Th 2? ‘we 
were bold (RV ‘ waxed bold’) in our God to speak 
unto you the Gospel of God.’ See COURAGE. 
J. HASTINGS. 

BOLLED.—Ex 951 ‘the barley was in the ear, 
and the flax was bolled’ (RVm ‘was in bloom’ ; 
Heb. ya; gibh‘él, lit. ‘was bud,’ ¢.¢. was in bud), 
The Eng. word boll (originally something swollen) 
is a seed vessel, a pod; hence ‘ was bolled’ (=‘ was 
in seed’) expresses a further stage of growth than 
the Heb. warrants. J. HASTINGS. 


BOLSTER (something ‘swollen,’ cf. ‘ bolled’) is 
now used of the longer and firmer cushion under 
the pillows, but was formerly often syn. with 
pillow. It occurs in AV of 1 δαὶ 1928-16 Q6%. 1. 12. 16, 
where RV always ‘head’; thus 15 19% ‘ Michal 
«ον puta pillow of goats’ hair for his b.’ (RV ‘at 
the head thereof’), The same Heb. (" 2) is tr® 
‘pillows’ Gn 28-18, and in 1 Καὶ 198 [all] ‘ head,’ 
marg. ‘bolster’; RV always ‘head.’ (For the 
peculiar reading Sixy ΠῚ 1 S 9612, Budde gives 
renin in agreement with other passages and the 
LXX here.) J. HASTINGS. 


BOND.—See BAND. 1. In the foll. passages the 
Gr. word tr ‘bond’ is δοῦλος, ‘slave,’ 1 Co 12%, Gal 
378, Eph 6°, Col 34 (RV ‘bondman’), Rev 136 19%. 
2. There is a fig. use of Ὁ. in Ac 8%, Eph 48, Col 34 
where the Gr. is σύνδεσμος, a surgical word (though 
not confined to surgery) meaning ‘a ligament’; 
hence Col 34 ‘love, which is the Ὁ. of perfectness’ 
means that love unites all the virtues and graces 


into one perfect man in Christ Jesus, just as the |’ 


ligaments bind the bedy; in Eph 4° ‘the Ὁ. of 
peace,’ peace is itself the ligament or uniting 
power ; Ac 8% ‘thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the b. of iniquity ’ is not so clear, and it has 
sometimes been said that Simon is described as ‘a 
bundle of iniquity,’ but that meaning of o. lacks 
support (see Thayer, s.v.); rather, ‘thou art 
bound by the ligatures or fetters of iniquity.’ The 
Gr. word σ. is also found Col 2" (where see Light- 
foot), RV ‘all the body, being supplied and knit to- 
gether through the joints and bands.’ 

Bondmaid, a female slave, Lv 19* (mgew) ; 9573. 
(npr, tr? ‘maid’ in v.®); Gal 4% (παιδίσκη, tr. 
‘bondwoman ’ 453: 80. 30.21, al] of Hagar, RV ‘ hand- 
maid’; 7. is used also of the maid who recognised 
Peter, Mt 26%, Mk 14%-6, Lk 2956 Jn 18+” [sce 
DAMSEL], of Rhoda, Ac 1218, and of the Philippian 
fortune-teller, 1018), Bondman and Bondwoman= 
slave, are frequent. Bondservant occurs in AV 
only once, Lv 9539. but where the Gr. is δοῦλος, slave, 
RY often turns ‘servant’ of AV into ‘ bondservant’ 
(in favour of ‘slave’ see Horwill, Contemp. Lev. 
May 1896, p. 707). Bondservice, 1 K 97! ‘upon 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of b. (72), RV 
‘raise alevy of bondservants’). Bondslave, 1 Mac 
211 (δούλη, not in NT, but freq. in LXX, RV ‘ bond- 
woman’). See SLAVERY. J. HASTINGS. 


Both terms apparently refer to the same part 
of the head-dress of the ordinary priests. Its 
distinctive importance, with regard to the priestly 
office and rank, is implied in Is 612° xx 179: 1003, 
‘as a bridegroom makes his head-ornament like a 
priest’s,’ which Dillm. and Del. understand of 
winding it up into a eonieal point (cf. Nowack, 
Heb. Areh., ii. 117). 

In determining what the bonnet was: (1) we find 
it distinguished from the mizgnepheth or turban of 
the high priest, on the compactly folded front of 
which the gold plate lay fastened with a cord 
(snp Ex 28%:87), a less ornate form being worn 
on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16%). (2) It 
was highly ornamental ‘for glory and beauty’ (ix 
28%). (3) It was of fine linen (Ex 39%), (4) It was 
one of the items of elaborate female attire (Is 859). 

These allusions seem to converge towards an 
article of outdoor wear, needed where service 
exposed to the sun, and yet having a distinctly 
decorative purpose. These conditions are best met 
by the loose kerchief for head and neck, which is 
still a striking feature in Oriental dress ; and in its 
protective uscfulness and dignified elegance is an 
accommodation at once to the climate and the 
character. 

While this bonnet or head-tire among the 
Bedawin is simply a square of black or blue 
cotton, and the day-labourer improvises anything 
to cover the back of the head and neck, that worn 
by the men of the towns and villages is a fabric 
about a yard square of the finest white silk, usually 
edged with bright stripes, and called a hifiyeh. 

The corresponding art. of female dress is the 
craceful outdoor veil for the head and neck, called 
a turhah. 

This would connect 7229 with yap, and the Arab. 
kubba'ah ‘cowl.’ According to this interpretation, 
a survival of the article in a modified form may be 
seen in the drapery that droops in light loose folds 
from the high turban of the Oriental priest; and, 


TURBAN OF ORIENTAL (GREEK) PRIEST. 


by its connexion with the monk’s hood and the 
conventual veil, is still among the insignia of 
priestly dress. (See DRESS.) G. M. MACKIE. 


BOOK. 
BOOTH.—At the season when the fruits of field 


See WRITING. 


of guarding his produce against ill-disposed neigh- 
bours, and of more effectively carrying on the work 
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of the grain and fruit harvests. 
and his from the noonday heat and from the dews 
of night (ef. is 4°), a small hut is hastily constructed 
of leafy branches from the nearest trees. Such an 
erection is called in Heb. 130, by AV variously 
rendered ‘booth,’ ‘tabernacle,’ ‘pavilion,’ etc. 
Jonah’s b. was of this description (4°), and so were 
those in which Jacob sheltered his cattle (whence 
the name Succoth), Gn 33", The army in the 
field was similarly protected by booths, 2 8 11%, 
1 K 20!%16 (EV ‘ pavilions’), 

In the East the custom still prevails, whereby 
the owners of small adjoining vineyards combine 
to secure the services of a watclier to protect the 
ripening grapes fromrobbers and wild beasts. For 
the more efficient discharge of his duty the watch- 
man is provided with a more elaborate booth. Four 
stout poles are fixed in the soil a few feet apart ; to 
these uprights four cross pieces are firmly secured, 
some six or more feet from the ground. Boards 
resting on the cross-pieces form the floor, while the 
roof is made in a similar way of boughs of trees or 
matting. In this elevated watch-tower the watch- 
man spends his nights, gun in hand, the open sides 
allowing an uninterrupted view of the area to be 
observed. This is the “Ὁ. that the keeper maketh’ 
to which Job refers (27%), and the ‘cottage (RV 
booth) in a vineyard’ to which Isaiah compares 
the desolate daughter of Zion. See illust. under 
CUCUMBER. For booths as used at the FEAST oF 
TABERNACLES, see that article. 


A. R.S. KENNEDY. 
BOOTY.—Sec WAR. 


BORDER OF THEGARMENT.—See DRESS, FRINGE. 
Borderer, 2 Mac 955 ‘the princes that are borderers 
and neighbours’ (of παρακείμενοι). The word is now 
almost restricted in Eng. to those who dwell on 
the Border between England and Scotland. Here 
it is an accurate tr", in the sense of one whose 
country touches another’s. 


BORITH (2 Es 1*).—One of the ancestors of Ezra, 
called in 1 Es 8? Boccas, and in 1 Ch 05" ©, Ezr 7? 
BuKKI (which see). 


BORN, BORNE.—1. The Oxf. Eng. Dict. discovers 
43 different senses in which the verb ‘ to bear’ is 
used ; the last being ‘to give birth to,’ spoken of fe- 
male mamuinalia, andesp. women. The past ptep. of 
this verb is either ‘ borne’ or ‘ born’ (rarely ‘ bore’), 
and these forms were at first used indiscriminately 
for all the senses of the verb. About 1660 ‘ borne’ 
was generally abandoned, and ‘born’ retained in 
all senses. but about 1775 ‘borne’ was re-estab- 
lished and used for all the senses of the verb but 
one, ‘born’ being restricted to ‘ brought into the 
world.’ And ‘born’ is even in that restricted 
sense confined to the passive voice and a kind of 
neuter signification; it is not used when the 
mother is spoken of. 

‘Borne’ was the invariable spelling of 1611, but 
later edd. and printers introduced ‘ born’ wherever 
the meaning is ‘ brought forth.’ RV has earefull 
restored ‘borne’ wherever the signification is 
active ; thus Gn 21° ‘his son that was born unto 
him,’ AV and RV; but 217 ‘I have born him a son 
in his old age,’ RV ‘borne’. See also HoMEBORN. 

2. ‘Born again’ in 1 P 1% (RV ‘having been 
begotten again,’ as 13) is one word in the Gr. (dva- 
γεννάω) ; in Jn 3*7 ‘born again’ (RV ‘ born anew’) 
two words (yervdw ἄνωθεν) ; but that the compound 
word in 1 P 1% 3 is an exact equivalent of the two 
words in Jn 377, and that therefore évw0ev=* anew’ 
here, not ‘from above,’ has been proved, esp. b 
Ezra Abbot in The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
(Boston, 1880, p. 34f.; London, 1892, p. 30th). See 
REGENERATION. 


To shelter him 


BOTTLE 811 


_ 3. In 1 Co 15° ‘one b. out of due time,’ the Gr. 
is a single word, ἔκτρωμα, an untimely birth, an 
abortion. * J. HASTINGS. 


BORROWING.—See DEBT. 
BOSOM.—Sce ABRAHAM’S BOSOM. 


BOSOR (Bosdp), 1 Mae 5° %6,—_A town in Gilead. 
The site is uncertain. 


BOSORA (Booopa), 1 Mac 5** *4,—Mentioned with 
Bosor. Apparently the great city of Bosrah—the 
Roman Bostra on the E. of Bashan, which is not 
mentioned in the Bible. C. Τὰν CONDER. 


BOSS (Job 15%).—Bucklers and shields were 
made of successive skins stretched over a frame, 
a layer of metal being superimposed on the 
whole. To break the force of a blow, metal studs 
or bosses were aflixed in addition. ἀσπίδες ὀμφαλό- 
εσσαι Were known to Homer (Jf. iv. 448). The Heb. 
word oa gabbim, ‘ bosses,’ properly means things 
rounded, e.g. the back of an animal or the felloe of 
a wheel. Possibly in Job 15% the true meaning is 
simply the eonvex (baeck-like) side of a shield, or 
again it might be the metal rim (‘felloe’), ‘ thick,’ 
perhaps, because threefold, as in the shield of 
Achilles (£2. xviii. 479, περὶ δ᾽ ἄντυγα βάλλε φαεινὴν 
τρίπλακα). W. E. BARNEs. 


BOTAN Y.—See PLANTS. 


BOTCH, a swelling (the same word orig. as 
‘boss’), but confined to disease, an eruption in the 
skin, Dt 28" ‘the Ὁ. of Egypt,’ and ® ‘a sore b.’ 
(paw, RV *‘ boil,’ as elsewhere in AV Ex 9%, Ly 
1318: 19. 20. 23 11611 “bile’], 2 Καὶ 207, Job 97, Is 38” 
fall]). See M&pICcINE. J. HASTINGS. 


BOTTLE (non, 73, $23, pzp2, 2x, ἀσκός ; RV skin, 
wine-skin). — ‘The multiplicity of names is sug- 
gestive of its manifold use, serving as a receptacle 
at onee for a tear (Ps 56°) and a thunderstorm 
(Job 38°"). The mention of bottle in connexion with 
the Gibeonites, Hagar, David, ete., refers to both 
pastoral and agricultural life (Jos 9’, Gn 913,1 5 
2518), The bottle was a leathern bag made from 
the skins of the young kid, goat, cow, or buffalo. 
The largest ones were roughly squared and sewn 
up. The smaller were drawn off entire, thus retain- 
ing the shape of the animal with the legs removed. 
Those for holding water, milk, butter, and checse 
usually had the hair left on, but for wine and oil 
the tanning had to be more thoroughly done. This 
was by means of oak-bark and seasoning in smoke, 
a process that gave a pitcly astringency of flavour 
to the wine contained in them. The distension that 
the leather underwent once, and once only, during 
fermentation, gave the parable that each age must 
interpret for itself with regard to the new treat- 
ment of new truths (Mt 911, Mk 2”, Lk 5%). 

The skin-bottle, being portable and unbreakable, 
was admirably suited for the deep stone-built well, 
the shepherd’s tronghs, and the encampment of the 
traveller in waterless distriets. The carrying of 
water for sale for household purposes has often 
been an emblem of servitude, and is chiefly done 
by the aged and infirm. One of the characteristic 
figures in Oriental towns during summer is the 
man who sells from his dripping goat-skin the 
refreshing drink of ieed-water flavoured with 
lemon, rose, or liquorice, temptingly clapping his 
brass cups, and erying ‘ Drink, drink, thirsty one’ 
(ef. Is 551). While the bottle is highly prized, and 
its water is a grateful necessity, the luxury of the 

* On this word see esp. Iluxtable in Hxpositor, Second seriea 
vol, ili. p. 269 ff. 
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East belongs to the spring itself, to the draught | 2 5 22°=—Ps 18°, and 144° (the Heb. is the common 


from the fountain of living waters. Hence the com- 
parison at Jacob’s well (Jn 413), and the one blessed 
terminus of all the Shepherd’s leading (Rev 7"). 

For Bottle of earthenware see PITCHER. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

BOTTOM.—1, Common enough for thedeep of the 
sea, ‘bottom’ is used in Zec 18 for a deep place in 
the land, a valley: ‘the myrtle trees that were in 
the b.’? (RVm ‘shady place,’ Heb. TR asp, Baer 
nove2; the pl. is used of the deptlis of the sea Jon 
25, of a river Zec 10", and of miry places Ps 69° ; 
see Wright on Zec 18), Compare— 

* West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom.’ 
Shaks. As Vou Like Jt, 1V. il. 79. 
The word is still used locally in this sense. 2. 
The pl. ‘bottoms’ occurs Jon 2° 1 went down to 
the Ὁ. of the mountains’ (2p, lit. ‘a cutting off,’ as 
AVin); Wis 174 ‘out of the bottoms of inevitable 
hell’ (ἐξ ἀδυνάτου ἅδου μυχῶν). 

3. Bottomless Pit is the AV ἰχ of φρέαρ τῆς 
ἀβύσσου, Rev 9? (RV ‘pit of the abyss’), and of 
ἄβυσσος alone, 9" 117 178 20}. 5 (RV ‘abyss’). See 
ABYSS. J. HASTINGS. 


BOUGH.—Dt 24% AVin, ‘when thou beatest 
thine olive tree, thou shalt not bough it’ (text 
‘thou shalt not go over the boughs again’). Tlns 
is the only example of a verb ‘b.’ in this sense, and 
it has been missed by Ozf. Eng. Dict. It is formed 
directly from the noun in imitation of the Heb. (12a 
from ΠΝ 5 a bough). J. HASTINGS. 


BOUGHT.—1 S 25° AVm ‘in the midst of the b. 
of a sling.’ The Ὁ. is the loop or ‘ bowed’ part of 
the sling on which the stone was laid. Bow, as 
most modern versions of AV have it, was never 
used in this sense. ‘ Bout’ is another spelling, as 
Milton, L’ Allegro, 140— 

*In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

BOW.—i. In archery, see next article. 2. See 
RAINBOW. 3. Bow as a verb is of frequent occur- 
rence, rendering many Heb. and Gr. words. Most 
usages are clear, but notice: ‘ Gow,’ or ‘bow the 
knee,’ now obsolete or archaic, as Jg 577 ‘At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay’ (Moore, ‘ sank down, 
fell, lay still,’ who explains that pis is properly 
‘bend the knees,’ kneel, crouch, squat on the heels, 
said of a mortally wounded man whose knees fail 
under him, 2 K 9%); the same Heb. in Est 3? 
‘Mordecai b®? not nor did him reverence,’ ζ.6. 
neither b* the knee nor fell prostrate ; and in Ps 
2979 « All they that go down to the dust sliall Ὁ. 
before him,’ which Del. explains: all that for want 
are ready to die (the ‘dust,’ 9y, being the grave), 
go down upon their knees, because they are 
esteemed worthy of a place at this table; and Is 
45°3 ‘unto me every knee shall bow,’ quoted in Ro 
144, Ph 2” (κάμπτω). In Mt 27° ‘they bowed the 
knee before him,’ It V ‘ kneeled,’ the Gr. is γονυπετέω 
from γόνυ, knee, and wérw, 1.6. πίπτω, fall. Of Gn 
41% ‘they cried before him, Bow the knee,’ the 
Heb. 9728 is separately discussed under ABRECH. 

Besides ‘bow the knee’ we have bow the head, Is 
58° “to bow down his head as a rush,’ Jn 1930 ‘he 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost’; bow the 
faee, Lk 24° ‘they were afraid, and bowed down 
their faces to the earth’; dow the back, Ro 11”; 
bow the shoulder, Gn 49% ‘he bowed his shoulder to 
bear’: bow the neck, Sir 33°° *A yoke and a collar 
do bow the neck’ ; bow the loins, Sir 47 ‘thou didst 
bow thy loins unto women’; bow the ear, 2 K 1916 
‘LorD, bow down thine ear (RV ‘incline thine 
ear’), and hear’; and bow the heart, 2 8 19 ‘he 
bowed the heart of all the men of Judah’; ‘Bow 
the heavens,’ a strongly transitive use, is found 


verb oni ndtah, to bend, and the figure is that J” 
caused the clouds to descend with Him as He 
descended to judgment). See BowIna. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BOW.—‘ Battle-bows,’ so named (Zec 9 104), 
were probably of bronze (nvin} néhosheth), a metal 
harder than copper, being composed of copper and 
tin, diflerent therefore from our brass, which is a 
mixture of copper and zinc. Such bows needed 
great strength to bend (Ps 18% RV, which, how- 
ever, reads ‘bow of brass.’ Cf. 2 K 03). Bows 
might also be made of two straight horns joined 
together (Homer, Jd. iv. 105-111), or again of 
wood. 

‘A deceitful bow’ is used (Ps 78°’, Ilos 718) as a 
figure for a person who disappoints the hopes formed 
of him. A bow might be ‘deceitful’ through 
simply missing its mark, or through breaking, and 
so missing. Teucer’s bow-string breaks (Homer, 
Il. xv. 463-465), and the arrow wanders from the 
mark. ‘ Deceitful’ (a9 rémiyyah) might also be 
rendered ‘slack,’ so that possibly a badly-strung 
bow may be meant. V. Τὸ, BARNES. 


BOWELS.—1. Literally, as 2 Ch 2118 ‘the Lorp 
smote him in his bowels (8 02) with an incurable 
disease’;* Ac 118 ‘he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels (σπλάγχνα) gushed out.’ 2. Figur- 
atively as the seat of deep-felt emotions: (a) with 
m23=murmur or thrill, of affection or sympathy, 
Is 16'' 63! (the cogn. subst. AV paraphrases 
‘yearning’) Jer 31°, Ca 54; (ὁ) Ps 408 ‘ Thy law is 
in the midst of my bowels,’ 2.6. the object of my 
innermost affections; (c) of distressing emotions, 
Job 30” (see Davidson, ad loe.), La 139 2" (lit. ‘are 
in ferment’). See Bopy and MEDICINE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BOWING (182), Ps 62%, meaning bulged, burst, 
overthrown.—The ref. is to the effect of a sudden 
and heavy fall of rain, the ‘overflowing shower’ 
of Ezk 13" 88°, which in an hour sometimes con- 
verts a garden into a shcet of water. To obviate 
such pressure, garden walls in Syria are built with 
openings to let off the water. G. M. Mackin. 


BOWL.—i. A vessel of this sort, a hollow dish in 
which to receive the milk of the flock and present 
the simple family meal, is indispensable for even 
the lowest stage of nomad life. Tor these purposes 
the primitive Hebrews, like the wandering tribes 
of to-day, doubtless used bowls of wood instead of 
fragile earthenware. It was in suclia dish, ‘a b. 
fit for lords’ (AV ‘a lordly dish’), that Jael offered 
Sisera a draught of sour milk (Jg 5°). The same 
word (bap, LXX λεκάνη, (A, A\axdvy), see Moore, 
Judges, pp. 164 f.) denotes the b. into which Gideon 
wrung the water from his fleece (Jg 058), From 
both these passages it may be inferred that the Sao 
was a dish of at least medium size; in Gideon’s 
case it may have been of the porous earthenware 
(see POTTERY) which has been in use among the 
settled population of Canaan from the earliest 
times. Many specimens of this ware were found 
by the officers of the Pal. Expl. Fund, and more 
recently by: linders Petrie and Bliss in the monnd 
of Tell el-Hesy (see Petrie, Lachish, and Dliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities, passim). 

ii. The large silver bowls presented by ‘the 
princes of the congregation’ (Nu 7!) have been 
mentioned under DASON. The same word (p79) is 
applied by Am (6°) to the large and costly bowls 


*Cf. 2 Mac 95 of Antiochus Epiphanes: ‘But the Lord 
Almighty, the God of Israel, smote hiin with an incurable and 
invisible plague; for as soon as he had spoken these words, a 
pain of the bowels that was remediless came upon him, and 
sore torments of the inner parts; and that most justly, for he 
ee ferment other men’s bowels with many and strange 

orments.’ 


| 
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used by the nobles of Samaria for their debauches. 
Jer. mentions a still larger b. (23, AV ‘ pot’—Gn 
4438. of Joseph’s ‘ eup’), corresponding to the crater, 
from which the drinking eups (nips) were re- 
plenished (Jer 35°), The material was no doubt 
silver. 

ii. In AV bowl is the rendering of y'11 as applied 
to the eup (IV) or ealyx of beaten work used as an 
ornament on the stem and branches of the golden 
candlestick (see under TABERNACLE). 

iv. apa Zee 4°, also in eorrect text of v.*, is the 
bowl or receptacle for oil in the candlestick of 
Zechariah’s vision, and is used in the same sense 
with ref. to the ‘lamp of life’ (Ec 12°). It also 
denotes the bowl-shaped or spheroidal capitals of 
Jachin and Boaz (1 Καὶ 7. #, 2 Ch 413. 18), 

v. In Is 51**, for ‘dregs of the eup,’ etc., RV 
renders ‘b. of the cup’ (5'3 nyzp) ; the second word, 
however, is best regarded as a gloss to explain the 
preceding unusual word. In Rev passim RV adopts 
‘bowl’ as the equivalent of φιάλη (AV ‘ vial’). For 
other changes of IV (including 753, AV ‘ bason,’ 
RY ‘ bowl’), see BASON. A. BR. 5. KENNEDY. 


BOX.—In 2 K 93 AV, a box (3) of oil is men- 
tioned, RV viel. In1§ 10) it is said that Samuel 
‘took the vial (43) of oil,’ in 164 God’s command to 
Samuel is ‘fill thy horn (712) with oil.’ It seems 
probable that horn is the true meaning, as, being 
closed at the tip, it eould easily be sealed up at 
the other end and carried about. Perfume boxes 
(Ὁ 31 3) are spoken of in 15 8 RV. In Van Dyck’s 
Arab. tr. they are called hdindjir, the eommon 
word for small pots of earthenware for earrying 
ointments. In Mt 267, Mk 14%, Lk 7317 ‘alabaster 
box (RV eruse) of ointment’ (ἀλάβαστρον) is men- 
tioned. The word used in Arabic is hdridrah, 
whieh may mean a small vase or jar of earthen- 
ware or other material. In Syria olive oil is often 
kept sealed up in small earthen jars. The word 
alabaster, though originally applied to vases made 
of that substance, seems to have been often used 
for a vessel containing an unguent without special 
regard to the material of which it was made. As 
vhe ointment referred to is said to have been very 
precious, it is probable that the vase may have 
been alabaster. The breaking refers, of course, to 
the seal, not to the vase. W. CARSLAW. 


BOX TREE (πονῇ téashshiir, Χεύκη, κέδρος, Aq. 
Th. θαασούρ, buxus, pinus).—The only species of 
box found in Bible lands is Buus longifolia, Boiss., 
which is a shrub from 2 to3 ft. high. It does not 
grow south of Mt. Cassius, and it is unlikely 
that it did in historical times. It is improbable that 
it was at all familiar to the Hebrews. 

The other trees alluded to in the three passages in 
which the ¢éashshiir is mentioned (Is 419 604, Ezk 
27°) were familiar. They are the ccdar, shittah (RV 
acacia), myrtle, fir, oak, pine (2). It is unlikely that 
an unfamiliar and insignificant bush would be asso- 
elated with these, which, with the exception of the 
myrtle, the emblem of greenness and triumph, were 
all lordly trees, and familiar to those who heard the 
prophecy. Its name signifies erectness or tall- 
ness, Which indicates that it also was a stately 
tree. Unfortunately, philology gives us no help 
in solving the question, as the word téashshir has 
not been preserved in the Arabic. The old Arab, 
VS gives sherbin, which is one name for the wild 
form of Cupressus sempervirens, Τὰ, the cypress. 
This isa stately tree, and everyway suitable. There 
are a number of other fine evergreens in Bible lands, 
as the Cilician spruce, Abies Cilicica, Boiss, : the 
alpine juniper, Juniperus excelsa, L. (Arab. 
lizeib); the large-fruited juniper, J. macrocarpa, 
Sibth. et Sm.; the plum-fruited juniper, //. 
drupacea, Lab. ; any one of which would do for 
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téashshtir. Itis useless to come to the LXX for 
light, as it translates the word in one passage λεύκη, 
the white poplar, and in another κέδρος, the ecdar. 
The positive determination of the tree is hopeless. 
It would be better to transliterate it, asin the case 
of the algum, and eall it the téashshiir. 
G. Τὰ, Post. 
BOY.—See CHILDREN. 


BOZEZ (yyiz), 1S 14°.—A steep eliff on one side 
of the Michmash gorge opposite Seneh. It seems 
to be the northern cliff, a remarkable bastion 
of rock E. of Michmash. The valley is precipitous, 
and the 5, cliff is in shade during most of the day, 
while the N. is exposed to the noonday sun. 

C. Τὸ. CONDER. 

BOZKATH (nps3).—A town of Judah, Jos 15%, 
2 K 22), in the plain near Lachish and Eglon. 
Unknown. 


BOZRAH (aya ‘a fortification’).—There were 
several places of this name, and the effort to 
identify them has resulted in some confusion. In 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. 1893, the 
letterpress rules out Posrah in Maurin; yet a 
picture of this city is given as an illustration 
of Bozrah. Bozrah of Edom was a city of great 
antiquity (Gn 36%=1 Ch 1"), Its fate is identi- 
fied with that of Edom (Is 34%, Jer 49%, Am 
1132), It is referred to againin Is 63!, and probably 
in Mic 2%, 1-Buseireh, 7 miles S.W. of Zufileh, 
the ancient Tophel (Dt 11), on the main road N 
from Petra, suits the geographical conditions ; but 
the ruins are insignificant. Another possible 
identification is Kusir Bashair. These towers lie 
about 15 miles S.E. of Dibon (DAibdn), and more 
probably represent Bezer—7y2—‘ in the wilderness,’ 
the eity of refuge (Dt 4%), and the Bezer of the 
Moabite Stone. (See, howcver, BEZER.) 

There remains the question of Bozrah in Moab 
(Jer 4839. Some (e.g. Dillmann on Deut.) identify 
this with Bezer; but the great eity Losrah esh- 
Sham in Haurdn has also many advocates. ‘This 
latter is certainly the Bosora of 1 Mac 5% 8, The 
case for Bosrah rests chiefly on the identification 
of Umm el-Jemdl, 15 miles 8., with Beth-gamfl, 
and Ll-Kurtyeh, 7 miles Τὰν, with Kerioth, named 
with Bozrah in this passage. Beth-gam{dl, however, 
may be identical with Jemiil, 8 miles E. of Dibon, 
while Beth-meon is almost certainly JZa‘in S.W. 
of Medeba. It is also contended that Bozrah 
being in the Mishér, Bosrah is too far north. But 
Aphek is in the Afishér; so probably was Bosrah, 
lying to the 8.E. The cities of Moab, ‘far and 
near,’ are included in this judgment. Sosraé 1s 
just about the same distance from Nebo as 97- 
Buseireh, viz. about 60 miles, and it may quite 
possibly have been in the hands of Moab at that 
time. W. EwIna, 


BRACELET (v3, myx, mp, dnp, niny).— The 
bracelet has always been a favourite ornament in 
the East. It is found of many designs: plain ring, 
flat band, of twisted wires, interlinked rings, and 
connected squares, solid or perforated, with or 
without pendants. Bracelets are made of gold, 
silver, copper, brass, glass, and even enamelled 
earthenware. While highly ornamental, they 
had, when in the possession of women, the further 
recommendation of being inalienable: not to be 
taken by the husband, nor seized for his debts. _ 

The bracelet of Gn 38! is in RV ‘cord,’ referring 
probably to the cord of softly-twisted wool for the 
shepherd’s head-dress. ‘The bracelets of Iix 35”, 
RV ‘brooches’ (unoriental), were most likely 
nose-rings. 

The bracelet appears, together with the crown, as 
one of the royal insignia in 28 1% It is probable 
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that in 2 K 11” also we ought, with Wellhausen 
and W. R.Smith(O7/C?, 311 n.), to read ‘bracelets’ 
(niaysn) for ‘testimony’ (nnyn). G. M. MACKIE. 


BRAG.—Jth 16° ‘He bragged (εἶπεν, RV ‘he 
said’) that he would burn up my borders’; Sir 11 
(heading) ‘ Brag not of thy wealth’; 2 Mac 9° ‘ he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging’ (dyepwxia, 
RV ‘rude insolence’); and 15% ‘with proud 
brags’ (ἐμεγαλαύχησε, so RV). This is probably 
one of the undignified words in the Apocrypha of 
1611, of which Scrivener complains. ‘Even when 
their predecessor (the Bishops’ Bible) scts them a 
better example, they resort to undignified, mean, 
almost vulgar words and phrases; and, on the 
whole, they convey to the reader’s mind the pain- 
ful impression of having disparaged the import- 
ance of their own work, or of having imperfectly 
realised the truth that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well ’—Introd. to Camd. Paragraph 
Bible, p. lxv*. The word is still in use, and still 
somewhat undignified. J. HASTINGS. 


BRAMBLE.—Sec TuorRNS AND THISTLES. 


BRAN.—In Bar 6" ‘The women... burn bran 
for perfume’ (τὰ πίτυρα). See PERFUME. 


BRANCH is the tr. in OT of a variety of Heb. 
words, of which those that chiefly concern us are 
—1, πὴ] (from 12) ‘trim’ or ‘ prune’), used of the 
branch of a grape-vine, Nu 13%, Ezk 15%, and 
figuratively of Israel in Nah 2°. It is this term 
that is employed in Ezk 817, where the words, ‘ They 
put the branch to their nose,’ apparently describe 
some ceremony connected with sun- worship. 
Little, however, is known with certainty regard- 
ing the custom referred to, even if the text is not 
corrupt. (See commentaries of Smend and of A. B. 
Davidson, ad loe.) The same word also occurs in 
the phrase Ἵ ΠῚ) ‘strange slips,’ of Is 17. See 
ADONIS. 2 np, lit. ‘sucker’ Job 147, used of 
Israel under the figure of a cedar Ezk 17”, an olive 
Ios 145, a vine Ps 80" (RV ‘shoot’), of the wicked 
under the figure of a tree Job 815 (RV ‘shoot’) 1539, 
Vigorous, widely-spreading branches are a symbol 
of prosperity (cf. Ps 37%, where the wicked man is 
spoken of as ‘spreading himself like a green tree 
inits native soil’). 3. 153 Job 15%, properly ‘ palm- 
branch’ as in RV of Is 9% 19%, where ‘ palm- 
branch’ and ‘rush’ are parallel respectively to 
‘head’ and ‘tail,’ the rulers and the rabble (cf. 
Del. ad loc.), 4% 131, lit. a little fresh green twig, 
asin Is 1]! 0031, Dn 117, The word 15 used in the 
ode on the king of Babylon, Is 14%, where the 
words ‘an abominable branch’ (2ynj ἼΧ2) apparently 
designate a useless shoot eut off and left to rot (ct. 
Jn 15° ἐβλήθη ἔξω ὡς τὸ κλῆμα καὶ ἐξηράνθη, ‘he is 
cast forth as a branch, and is withered’). 8. nov. 
The chief interest of this term lies in its employ- 
ment in Messianic prophecies. Instead of ‘ branch,’ 
W. R. Smith and G. A. Smith prefer to render it 
‘spring.’ KRVm offers a choice amongst the 
renderings ‘ shoot,’ ‘ sprout,’ ‘bud.’ In the earliest 
passage where πον occurs with a Messianic refer- 
ence, Is 435, it has manifestly no personal sense. 
‘The spring of J’, the God-given fruits of the 
earth, are the true glory of the reinnant of Israel, 
the best of blessings, because they come straight 
from heaven, and are the true basis of a peaceful 
and God-fearing life’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 329). The language both of Is 4? and of 1]! 
seems to underlie Jeremial’s reference to the 
Messianic king as the ‘Righteous Branch’ (πὸν 


pris) or ‘Branch of Righteousness’ (mp7 ΠΝ), Jer | 


23° 334, πον reaches, finally, the rank of a personal 
name of the Messiah in Zec 3° 6" ‘my Servant 
the Branch,’ ‘the man whose name is the Branch.’ 


BRASS 


G. 732 is used repeatedly by P of the ‘ branches’ of 
the golden candlestick in the tabernacle, Ex 25 
3773 etc. 

In NT four Gr. words are tr.‘ branch.’ 41, 
Batov, Jn 12" (cf. 1 Mac 13%). Palm Sunday is 
called in the Greek Church ἡ κυριακὴ τῶν Batwy. 2. 
κλάδος, Mt 1353 etc., used figuratively of descend- 
ants, 6.0. of Israel as the ‘natural branches,’ 
Ro 1118... 18.18 21 (ef, Sir 9325 40), 3. κλῆμα, used 
especially of a vine-branch, Jn 15*°, where Christ 
is the vine and His disciples are the branches. 4, 
στιβάς, Mi 118, a da’ Xey. It is remarkable that 
Matthew, Mark, and John, in describing Jesus’ 
triumphal cntry into Jerus., each use a different 
word for ‘ branch,’ namely, κλάδος, στιβάς, and Bator 
respectively. J. A. SELBIE. 


BRAND.—1. Zee 3? ‘a Ὁ. plucked out of the 
fire’ (aN “ud, perhaps orig. a bent stick used to 
stir the fire, Oxf. Μοῦ. Lex. ; tr4 ‘firebrand,’ Is 74 
‘these two tails [i.e stumps] of smoking fire- 
brands’; and Aim 4!! ‘a firebrand’ [RV ‘ brand,’ to 
keep up connexion with Zee] plucked out of the 
burning’). 2 Jg@ 15° ‘when he had set the brands 
on fire’ (τοὺ, tr? « firebrand’ 154), Samson’s ‘ fire- 
brand’ was a stick of wood wrapped with some 
absorbent material and saturated with oil (Moore, 
Judges, p. 341). It is the same Heb. word that 
is used of the ‘lamps’ (RV ‘ torches’), which 
Gideon’s men carried in their pitchers, Jg 715, 
The name of Deborah’s husband, Lappidoth (Jg 44), 
is a plu. of the same word. See LAMP. For 
Branding, see CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BRASS (neni, xyadkés)—Brass is composed of 
copper and zinc in the proportion of 2 of the former 
to 1 of the latter. The word is of frequent use in 
the Bible, but it is uncertain whether in any in- 
stance it means the alloy just described, as brass is 
very rarely found amongst the remainsof early cities; 
while, on the other hand, weapons and implements 
of copper and bronze are abundant, associated with 
those of stone and, less frequently, of iron. The 
expression in Dt 8° ‘a land... out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass,’ shows that the word was 
used for copper. That the latter was worked 
largely in Arabia Petrzea is well known (see MINEs, 
MINING). The abundance of bronze, which is an 
alloy of copper and tin, amongst the early nations 
both of Asia and Europe is the more remarkable 
as tin is of rare occurrence; but its value in giving 
hardness and other qualities to copper was dis- 
covered more than 2000 years B.C. Thus knives, 
hatchets, hammers, spears, and other articles, both of 
copper and of bronze, have been discovered amongst 
the ruins of Chaldweadating back to about B.C. 2286.* 
The use of copper, bronze, and other metals was 
known to the ancient Egyptians before the Exodus, 
and they appear to have understood the art both 
of hardening bronze and of making it flexible to a 
degree unknown tous.t The art of making bronze 
is clearly referred to by Homer in his description of 
the fashioning of the shield of Achilles by Vulcan 
(72. xviii. 474, where copper and tin [κασσίτερος] 
are both melted in the furnace); and amongst 
the ruins of Troy, brought to light by the memor- 
able labours of Schliemann, battle-axes, lances, 
knives, arrow-heads, and various ornaments both 
of copper and of bronze, were discovered, together 
with the moulds of mica-schist and sandstone in 
which some of these weapons were cast.f Copper 
and bronze celts have been discovered by di Cesnola 

* Rawlinson Anc. Monar. i. 96 (ed. 1879). 

} Wilkinson, Ane. Egyp. iii. 241, 253; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Tist. Anc, Egyp. Art, ii. 378 (1883). Evans considers that when 
the earliest books of OT were written, gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
brass, and bronze were known; Anc, Bronze Implements, Ὁ. 5. 

{ Schliemann, Jlios, vii. 433-435; Troja, p. 100. Troy was 
captured by the Greeks about 5.0. 1184. 
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in Cyprus amongst the remains of Phoenician 
settlers,* and they are abundant in Europe and the 
British Isles associated with remains of pre-historic 
man. 

BIBLE REFERENCES.—In the Bible ‘ brass’ (2.6. 
copper or bronze) is referred to both actually and 
᾿ς βυβορμννικει,. and it may be desirable to consider 
the passages under these two heads— 

(A) Actual.—i. In Gn 4” Tubal-cain is described 
as the ‘forger of every cutting instrument of brass 
and iron,’ RVm ‘copper and iron.’ This is the 
carliest record of the use of these metals. Some 
doubt has been thrown by Evans on the word iron, 
and he suggests that it has been introduced at a 
later period during transcription, and that it does 
not necessarily belong to the age in which Tubal-cain 
lived.t 2. In Hx 38° the altar of burnt-otfering 
overlaid with brass ; also the laver and vessels of 
brass. ‘The brass of the offering was 70 talents and 
2400 shekels (ν.33), ὃ. In Nu 219 Moses makes a 
serpent of brass, and sets it upon a standard. 4. 
Dt 8°‘ A land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass’ + (copper). 5. In 
1 5.175 Goliath of Gath clad in armour of brass. 
6. In 28 8 Kine David took ‘exceeding much 
brass’ from Betah and from Berothai, cities of 
Hadadezer. 7. In 1 K 7" Hiram of Tyre ‘a 
worker in brass.’ 8 In 2K 2514, Jer 5917 the 
brazen vessels and pillars of the house of the Lord 
broken and carried away by the Chaldeans. 9. In 
1 Ch 15% ‘Cymbals of brass.’ 19. In Job 281? 
‘Brass (copper) is molten out of stone.’ 411. In Mt 
109 ‘Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in 
your purses.’ 412. In Rev 9” ‘Idols of brass.’ 

(B) Symbolical.t. (Dazzling heat and drought) 
Dt 28" ‘Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass.’ 2. (Strength, resistance) Job 6" ‘Is my 
flesh of brass’? ‘his (behemoth’s§) bones are as 
tubes of brass,’ Job 40% RV; he (leviathan {{) 
‘counteth brass as rotten wood,’ Job 417". 3. (Power) 
Ps 107'§ ‘He hath broken the gates of brass’; 
Is 452 ‘I will break in picces the doors of brass.’ 
4, (Luchness) Is 60" ‘ For wood (I will bring) brass.’ 
ὃ. (Brilliancy) Dn 255. ‘His belly and thighs of 
brass’ (Nebuchadrezzar’s image); Dn 10° ‘ His feet 
like in colour to burnished brass’ (Daniel’s vision) ; 
also Rev 1. 6. (One destitute of love) 1 Co 13! 
‘Sounding brass or a clanging cymbal,’ RV. 

HE. HULL. 

BRAVERY.—Although Ὁ. is used in the modern 
sense of courage as early as in any other, it had 
two other meanings which have now been lost. 
1. Connected probably with ‘ brag’ etymologically, 
it expressed boasting, as ‘No Man is an Atheist, 
however he pretend it, and serve the Company 
with his Braveries’—Donne (1631); and esp. a 
military display, as ‘The whole Campe (not per- 
ceiving that this was but a bravery) fled amaine ’— 
Raleigh (1614), Hist. of World, 111.93. 2. It ex- 
pressed splendour, often passing into ostentation 
(so still locally), as ‘The braverie of this world 
. . . likencd is to flowre of grasse "—Tusser (1573). 
This is the meaning of b. in Is 38 ‘the Ὁ. of their 
tinkling ornaments’ (my9a Amer. RV ‘ beauty ἢ). 
Ci. Shaks. Taming of Shrew, Iv. 111. 57— 


‘With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery.’ 


Brayely occurs Jth 104 ‘ (Judith) decked hersclf 
bravely (ἐκαλλωπίσατο σφόδρα) to allure the eyes of 
all men that should sec her.’ It is the general 
sense of ‘finely,’ ‘handsomely.’ Cf. Celia’s jesting 
words in As You Like It, ul. iv. 43: “0, that’s a 


* Bronze waa also used by the Phenicians for works of art in | 
very early times; Perrot and Chipiez, f/ist. of Art in Pheenicia | 
and Cyprua, ii. 2 (1885), 
ne! “a = Bronze Janp. pp. 5, 6; see also Wilkinson, Ane. Εἰμὶ. 
li. 241. 

t Perrot and Chipiez, supra cit. ii. 378. 

§ Hippopotamus. 


§ Crocodile. 


brave man ! he writes b. verses, speaks b. words, 
swears b. oaths, and breaks them bravely’; and 
Scot. ‘ braw,’ ‘ brawly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BRAWLER.—To brawl in its earliest use, and 
till the beg. of the 17th cent., was simply to 
quarrel or fight (without the ‘noisily and in- 
decently ’ of Johnson); and this seems to be the 
meaning in AV. Brawl as subst. occurs Sir 9714 
‘their brawls make one stop his ears’ (μάχη, RV 
‘strife’). Brawling as subst. Sir 31%; as adj. Pr 2} 
254% °a Ὁ, (RV ‘ contentious’) woman’ (Ὁ nex, 
tr’ ‘contentious woman’ 27; οἵ, ‘contentious 
man’ 267). Brawler occurs in AV 1 Ti 33, Tit 3? 
(Gr. ἄμαχος, RV ‘contentious’). RV gives ‘ braw- 
ler’ for AV ‘given to wine’ 1 Ti 3°, Tit 11 (Gr. 
πάροινος, IXVm ‘quarrelsome over wine’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BRAY.—There are two distinct words, and both 
occur. 

1, To make a harsh cry, once used of horses 
and other animals (cf. Job 307 ‘Among the 
bushes they bray,’ spoken of Job’s mockers who 
are ‘dogs of the flock,’ and Ps 42! Geneva Bible, 
‘As the hart brayeth for the rivers of water,’ 
retained in AVm), now used only of the ass: 
Job 6° ‘Doth the wild ass b. when he hath 
grass Τ᾽ 

2. Το beat sinall, to pound, still in use but freq. 
(if not always) with ref. to its (only) occurrence 
in AV, Pr 27”, which is Coverdale’s tr® (1535), 
‘Though thou slouldest bray a foole with a 
pestcll in a morter like otemecll, yet wil not his 
foolishnesse go from him.’ Cf. Stubbes (1583), 
‘The word of God is not preached vnto them, and 
as it were braicd, punned, interpreted, and ex- 


pounded.’ J. ILASTINGS. 
BRAZEN SEA.—See SEA (BRAZEN) and Brass. 
BREACH.—A Ὁ. may be either (1) the breaking 


itself, or (2) the result of the breaking. i. Nu 
145: ‘Ye shall know my Ὁ. of promise’ (Axa, VV 
‘alienation,’ RVm ‘revoking of my promise’); 
25 68 ‘the LorpD had made a Ὁ. upon Uzzah’ (p75 
perez, RV ‘had broken forth,’ cf. Gn 38%); Job 
164 “116 breaketh me with Ὁ. upon b.’ (perez). 2. 
A place that is broken, as Is 30", ‘a Ὁ. ready to 
fall’ (perez); Lv 24° ‘B. for b., eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth’ (128 shebher): or the gap that is thus 
made (the mod. use), as Am 4° ‘Ye shall go out 
at the 055, every one straight before her’ (perez) ; 
Jg 5!7 ‘Asher continucd on the seashore, and 
abode in his 055 ᾽ (pane mephrdz, RV ‘ erceks,’ 1.6. 
gaps in the shore, Vulg. portus, Wyclif ‘havens’; 
the Heb. word occurs only here, see Moore in Jac.) ; 
La 215 ‘thy Ὁ. (shebher) is great like the sea, who 
ean heal thee?’ For B. of Covenant sec CRIMES. 
J. HASTINGS. 

BREAD (a9) lehem, dpros).—i. A word used in the 

Bible in several senses— 


1. As food in general, of animals, as Job 245 and Is 6525; or of 
mau, as Gn 319, where the word is first used. See also Gn 4712, 
Job 8920 etc. In the sense of solid food as opposed to drink, 
Ps 10415, In the sense of the bare necessary sustenance of life 
itis used in Is 3316, Ex 2325, and in the Lord's Prayer (ἢ. See 
also 1 K 1711, 

2. The kind of food which comes forth from the earth, 
vegetable food, as in Job 285, Is 3023, and 5519, contrasted with 
bdsar or flesh in 1 K 178, 

3. Lehem is used as the name of the miraculous food where- 
with the Israclites were fed in the wilderness, Ex 164 22, called in- 
terrogatively ‘manna’ or ‘what’? ‘bread of heaven,’ in Ps 10540, 
In Nu 215 this bread is called Kiikel, ‘mean or insignificant.’ 

ἄς, The staple food of a nation is called the ‘staff of b.’ (iy 2626, 
Ezk 416), or the stay (support) of b. (Is. 81). Tlence famine is the 
breaking of the staff of b., and is typified by the selling of bread 
by weight, Ly 2626, Ezk 416, Lands which are productive of 
b.-stufis are called Lands of b., as Egypt (Gn 4154) and Babylon 
Cs 3617), whose fertility in producing corn is mentioned by 
Tlerodotus, i. 198. Abundance of food is called ‘fulness of b.,’ 
80 often a snare to mankind, as it was to Sodom (Ezk 1649); 
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such an abundance is promised to Asher as fatness of Ὁ. (Gn 4920), 
Personal poverty is described as want of Ὁ. (Is 5114, La 111, 44), 
Such poverty may be a punishment, as in the curse pronounced 
on the descendants of Joab (2S 329) and Eli (1 5 286), or on the 
wicked jin general (Job 2714), but may be due to misfortune, 
not crime (Ec 911). The Psalmist, however, never found the 
children of the righteous in this plight (Ps 37%), The poor are 
described as ‘ wandering for b.’ (Job 1523), Abstinence from b. 
may be the token of a vow, as in the case of David (28 385); and 
the asceticism of John the Baptist is expressed by Christ by 
the phrase ‘neither eating Ὁ. nor drinking wine’ (Lk 783). 

5. The hastily prepared food offered to a stranger or wayfarer 
in token of welcome and hospitality is called b., as in Gn 1418 
185, 50 Joseph bade his servants ‘set on b.’ for his brethren 
(Gn 4331); and the witch of Endor thus entertained Saul 
(1 5 2822). For want of this hospitality, the Succothites were 
punished by Gideon (Jg¢ 815), and the Ammonites and Moabites 
were excluded from the congreg. of Isr. (Dt 254, Neh 132), Such 
hospitality was customary among the Bedawin (is 2114), as all 
travellers have testified from Sinuhat(R/P vi. 131) to Doughty 
(Arabia Deserta, 1888). Our Lord bade His apostles not to 
take bread with them, but to partake of hospitality on their 
missionary journeys (Lik 9%), On such occasions the host 
breaks the b. for his guests; so Christ did for the multitude 
whom He fed by miracle (Mt 1419 etc.), and for His disciples at 
the Last Supper (Lk 2218 ete.). So St. Paul acted as host to his 
shipmates during the storm (Ac 275°), Breaking of b. became 
the early name of the communion feast of the primitive Church 
(Ac 242.46 207, 1 Ὁ 1016 1123), The breaking has special rele- 
vancy to the common form of the Jewish bread. 

8. B. was the most convenient form in which to give food to 
the poor; hence giving (literally breaking) b. to the hungry is a 
' common expression for the dispensing of charity (Pr 229, Is 587, 
Ezk 187-16), To withhold this was a crime (Job 227). In the 
judgment chapter of the Egyp. Bk. of the Dead (exxy. 1. 38) it 
is said of the righteous man that he has given b. to the hungry ; 
and this claim is occasionally found in funeral inscriptions 
(RP ii. 14. In Ps 18215 God promises to satisfy the poor of His 
people with bread. 

7. B. made from corn, being dry and portable, was the best 
food fora journey. With it Hagar was victualled for her return 
to Egypt (Gn 2114), and Saul when in search of the lost asses 
(189%), The Gibeonites imposed on Joshua by showing that their 
bread had become dry and crumbled. Nikkud signifies a 
erumb, and the nikkudim were crumbs rather than mould- 
points. LXX, however, renders it εὑρωτιῶν, as also Theod. and 
Kimchi (Jos 9°). 

8. B. was used to aid in eating soft food, so Jacob gave Esau 
Ὁ. with his pottage (Gn 2534), and Rebekah prepared b. for 
Isaac’s savoury meat (Gn 2717), The Ψωμίον given by our Lord 
to Judas was probably a sop of bread. 

ii. The materials of which bread was made were 
barley, wheat, spelt, millet, and lentiles. (See 
articles under these titles.) 

The best bread was made of wheat, nen (Gn 3044), 
which when ground was called nop or meal (Jg 6”, 
1 5.133. καὶ 452 1712. 14). In Egypt wheat was called 
hi or ha; when growing it was called fsetti, and 
when cut and winnowed khakha. Several kinds 
were grown, the common (T7riticwm vulgare) and 
the many-eared (7. compositum), which sometimes 
has seven ears on a stalk (Gn 415). Two kinds 
are distinguished by Jewish authors, the light- 
coloured and the dark (Peah 25°; see also Tris- 
tram, Land of Israel, 584). The word for an ear 
of corn, nbs¥, in the Ephraimite dialect was pro- 
nounced sibdoleth (Je 12°); in rabbinical writings 
shibboleth sho’al is used for Aigilops or wild oats, 
and shephon for another kind of oats, which are 
not mentioned in the Bible. When full but not 
quite ripe, these ears were often roasted or boiled, 
the ‘parched corn’ of the Bible (Lv 2344,18 17", 
28 1738), and called by the Arabs fertk (see also 
2 K 445), the best ears for the purpose being grown 
in highly cultivated garden-land (Lv 214, Targ. Ibn 
Ganfcl:). The word Aiéiah in the singular usually 
means the cereal as growing, and is used in the 
plural for the cut and winnowed grain. It was sown 
either broadcast (Mt 13%) or in rows, at (Is 28%), 
translated ‘principal’ in AV. The wheat harvest 
was usually in May, and the grain was reaped with 
a sickle, as in Egypt (Dt 16°, Joel 343, Rev 1414), and 
bound in sheaves, or cut olf short by the ears in 
the Picenian mode (Job 24%*; see Varro, de re 
rustica, i. 50), or pulled up by the arm (Is 175, 
see also Pcah, 4. 10, and Maundrell’s Journey, p. 
144), The sheaves, called o> from being bound 
(Gn 37’, Ps 126°), or ongy (Ru 2"), or oy (Lv 


collected in bundles, were piled in heaps (#1 
Ex 22°, Jg 15°), and were carted to the threshing- 
floor (Am 21%; see AGRICULTURE), a flat, well-levelled 
surface in a high place, exposed to the wind, 
preferably the 8. or 8.E. wind from the wilderness, 
and therefore dry. Such threshing-floors were 
permanent landmarks (Gn 50 19. 4 2 § 2416 18). gy 
which the grain was trampled by oxen, or run 
over by a harug (Is 28°"), morag, or sledge (Is 
4115 2 8 24%, 1 Ch 21%), called mowrej at the 
present day. Gideon, being afraid to go to a 
public threshing-floor, beat his grain with a flail in 
private (Jg¢ 6"). The corn, winnowed with a fork 
and shovel or fan, was collected and stored in a 
cache, or underground chamber, or dry well with 
clay walls (2 8 17%, Jer 418), or in an inner 
room. Thomson (Land and Book, i. 90) speaks of 
these underground receptacles as specially useful 
in protecting the grain from ants. It is re- 
markable that there is no reference to these 
grain cisterns in the Mishna. Barns or gran- 
aries were also used (Job 39, Mt 138, Lk 3% 
1218),ὕ The first sheaf cut was presented as a wave 
sheaf before the Lord (Lv 231), and sometimes 
decorated with lilies and other flowers (Ca 7% See 
for similar ceremonies Frazer, Golden Bough, 1. 
334). There were several qualities of wheat; that 
of Minnith being esteemed the best (Ezk 272"), 
Pannag, given as a place-name in AV, is rendered 
cassia In the LXX and millet in the Peshitta, but 
is left untranslated in RV. It was prob. some kind 
of aromatic or spice. Michmash and Zénf’ah 
were also famous for wheat, as was “Ephrajin, 
where the straw grew so long that the proverb 
‘bringing straw to ‘Ephrajin’=‘ bringing coals to 
Neweastle’ (Afenah. 85. a. 5). The meal used in 
the offerings is called no, or finely ground (Ex 29%, 
Ly 25, Nu 7* ete.), to distinguish it from the nop 
or ordinary meal. The best is called heleb kilioth 
hittah, ‘fat of kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 891, This 
fine flour was the food of the wealthy (1 Καὶ 453, 
2 K 7}, Ezk 16% 19. Rev 1878), 

Another material used in making bread was ἸΠῚ 
(Ezk 4°), which is the Arab. duk&Khan. This was a 
smaller grain, probably dhurah (Sorghum vulgare), 
which is extensively grown in Bible lands, and used 
as a food-stuff by the peasantry. It is the chief 
cereal of the poor in Arabia; but dhurah bread 
is not gencrally relished by Europeans. 

npe2 or spelt (Lridicwm spelta) is another coarse 
grain, with coarse strong straw and prickly heads, 
often sown on the borders of barley fields to enclose 
them (Is 2875), See Surenhusius (Aishnah, Ailaim 
Amst. i, 121). The grains of spelt do not easily 
separate from the husk when rubbed in the hands, 
as do those of wheat (Lk 61). It ripens later than 
barley, and so escaped the plague of hail (Ex 983). 
The word is tr? ‘rye’ in AV in this place, and 
‘fitches’ in Ezk 4°; but these are certainly incorrect. 
In LXX itis rendered éAvpa, which was in Greece 
used as food for horses (Homer, J/. v. 196). Aq. 
and Theod. tr. it ξέα, which is a different species of 
grain, Dritiewm zea (Dioscorides, 11. exi. ; Theo- 
phrastus, HP viii. 1. 3; Sprengel, Geschichte 
Leotan. p. 36). Ibn G‘anich tr*it ‘vetch.’ ξέα was 
also a cattle food, see Odyss. iv. 41. 604. DXX calls 
Hlijah’s cake (1 K 19%) olarités. Herodotus says 
that the Egyp. bread was made of olyra (iL 
36. 77); and in the Book of the Dead spelt (dof) 
is the grain represented as growing in the fields of 
the under-world (eix. 5); but the monuments show 
that wheat was also a common food-stuff (Hx 9%). 
‘Phe genuine rye (Secale cereale) was probably not 
enltivated in Bible lands; it is called in Gemara 
neshman by a paronomasia on 15 28*, 

Beans, bis, were used as an ingredient in bread 
(Ezk 4°), and were also eaten roasted or parched 


930, Dt 24%, Ru 27:15. Job 24!) from being ! (dp); see 2S 17%. Lentiles, ovty, were also made 
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into bread (Τὶς 4°); the small red lentile or ‘adas 
is still used for this purpose among the poorest 
classes in Egypt (Sonnini). Lentiles and beans 
were probably among the ou or ‘ pulse’ on which 
Daniel and his companions were fed (Dn 116), but 
the word means vegetables in general. ‘The flamen 
dialis among the Romans was forbidden to use 
beans as food (Aulus Gell. Noct. Attic. 10. xv. 12). 

ili. Bread-corn of any sort is called 7m, and this 
word is often associated with wine as descriptive 
of fertility (Gn 27" 37, Dt. 7 11 12!7 184 28% 33%, 
Ὁ ἘΞ 18" 2 Ch 315 32", Ps 4’, Is 36", La 2%, Hos 
9822714 Hae 14, Zee ΟἹ, J] 110. 17, Neh 53 10%). 
Grain wlien winnowed and stored is called 52, as 
Gn 415 42%, Pr 1135, Am 85, This word is rarely 
used of grain on the stalk (as Ps 65°72"), and in 
Jer 23% is used of grain as contrasted with the 
husk or straw. win is also used in the Talmud to 
indicate the grain as distinguished from the straw 
(Sabb. 181, Brn 6° 9). Standing corn was commonly 
distinguished as 7,. 

Corn was prepared by bruising in a mortar or 
grinding in a mill; in the former case it is called 
non, as in 2 § 17%, Pr 27", where the point of 
the figure seems to be, that though the fool be 
associated with wise men he does not lose his 
characteristic folly. The mortar or maktesh and 
the pestle or ‘é22 were usually of stone. 

The mills in cornmon use were called o:nn, the 
dual fori referring to tle twostones. They were 
in shape like the dradh or quern in use until com- 
paratively recent times in the Hebrides and West 
of {reland, and consisted of a nether millstone or 
sekeb, which was fixed, and convex on its upper 
surface, upon which the upper millstone or rekeb 
(‘the chariot,’ mm Arabic the rahib, ‘rider’) 
rotated. In this was a central hole through 
which the grain was poured, while the stone was 
being rotated by means of a handle fixed in its 
upper surface, near its edge. The upper millstone 
is made of a porous unpolishing lava from the 
Hauran, while the nether (proverbially hard) is 
either of the same material, or else of compact 
sandstone, limestone, or basalt. The history and 
references to such mills are given at length in 
Goetz, de molis et pistrinis veterum; Hoheisel in 
Ugolim’s Thesaurus, xxix.; and Heringius, de 
molis vetcrum. The corn was daily ground by 
women (Mt 244), usually by a pair of slaves (Ex 
115, Is 473, Cf. Plautus, Mercat. ii. 8, 62; Odyss. 
xx. 105), who sat on the ground, facing each other, 
and worked together. Among the poor it was done 
by the wife (Shabbath vil. 2); henee the expres- 
sion in Job 3119 means to become another’s concu- 
bine (ef. Ausonius, Hig. xxi. 7, and the Horatian 
‘non alienas permolere uxores,’ Sat. i. 2. 34). 
a hak were thus employed in grinding (Jg 16”). 

vessation of the noise of the mills was a sign of 
desolation (Jer 25!°, Rev 18%). The sound of the 
grinding in Ec 12? may be the chant of the women 
(Odyss. xx. 105. 119; see also Aristoph. Thes- 
mophor. 480). In later days mills became larger, 
and were moved by animal power, or wind or 
water, and crinding became a trade (Demas iii. 4). 
Asses are mentioned in rabbinical writings as used 
for this purpose, and an ass In a mill was a pro- 
verbial phrase (in Mischar hapenninim, quoted by 
Tuxtork, Florilecg. Hebr, 309). The great millstone 
in Mt 18° is μύλος ὀνικός, either a millstone turned 
by an ass (1 Vm), or else a nether millstone (Ludolf, 
in loco; see Hoheisel, p. 57; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebdr. 
in Lue. xvii.) called ‘the ass,’ because it bore the 
burden of the top stone. 

The meal or flour, when ground, was next mixed 
with water, and kneaded into dough. In Egypt 
this was done by the feet (Herod. 11. 36) as repre- 
sented on the tomb of Ramses 11., but among the 
Jews usually in kneading-troughs (mishereth). 


These were shallow wooden bowls (Ex 89), which 
could easily be bound up in their clothes (Ex 1234), 
Harmer las conjectured that the word refers to a 
leathern bag or bread-wallet, often carried by the 
Arabs (iv. 366); but this is improbable. Bread- 
making was at first a family occupation, done by 
the wife (Gn 18°), the sister (28 13%), the female 
servants (1S 8) or other female member of the 


household (1 5 28%, Jer 718 4419. Mt 13%). In later 
days baking became a trade (Hos 7**); and in 


towns the breadsellers occupied a definite place in 
the bazaar, ‘the bakers’ street’ (Jer 37"). This place 
may be referred to Neh 3" 12°, where the ‘tower of 
the ovens’ is mentioned, as tannwr is used for a 
baker’s oven in Ly 2? 11° 26°, Hos 74. Joseplius 
speaks of the bakers in Jewish towns (And. XV.ix. 2). 

In the family, bread was baked daily as wanted, 
as it became tougli and unpalatable when stale 
(Gn 18°). It has been conjectured that this daily 
preparation is referred to in the Lord’s Prayer; 
but the petition rather refers to quantity than 
quality (for signification of ἐπιούσιον see Lightfoot, 
Revision, 195; and art. LORD’s PRAYER). The 
amount of a daily baking was an ephah (=3seahs 
or measures of meal=4 pecks), as m Gn 188, 
Mt 13%, δ 6%, 18 1%. Probably this was pro- 
portional to the size of the oven, and the amount 
was smaller in time of famine (Lv 9039. Salt was 
mixed with the dough (Ezr 6° 733), which was then 
ready for the rapid preparation of unleavened 
bread or for leavening. In the latter case a 
small portion of old fermented dough, 7ky, was 
mixed with the kneaded dough or pyz (as in Ex 
1253. 39), This rapidly induced panary fermenta- 
tion in the whole mass, and ‘raised’ the bread, 
then called pon haméz or soured bread (Ex 12°, 
Hos 73), as opposed to nis> mazzoth or unleavened 
bread, so called because in flat cakes. The 
dough was usually left in the kneading-trough to 
ferment; and this tool some time, during which 
the baker could sleep (Hos 7°), when he had left a 
low unstirred fire to keep 1t warm to encourage 
the process. δῶν δ was used as a symbol of that 
which is old (Schneider, Zevtsch. f. Theol. 1888, 
999) ; and sometimes for tliat which is corrupt, the 
leaven of the Pharisees or of Herod (Mt 16%, 
Mk 815, Lk 191,1 Co 57); or that which exercises a 
secretly dominating influence (Mt 13°, 1 Co 58, 
Gal 5°; see Petrus Chrysologus, Sermo xciv.). 
Leaven was prohibited in those offerings made b: 
fire to the Lord (Lv 2" 7! 82, Ex 292, Nu 6), as 
the sacrifice should consist of what is fresh and 
pure; but in such offermgs as the peace-offering 
(Ly 713) and the pentecostal loaves (Lv 23") 
leavened bread might be used, for these were to be 
eaten by the priests. The use of leavened bread 
was prolubited during the Passover week ; and all 
leaven was to be burnt before the 14th Nisan, as 
during the Theocracy the eating of leavened b. at 
this time was a capital offence, as was the burn- 
ing of leavened b. in the daily sacrifice. Hence 
Amos sareastically bids the Isr. increase their sin 
by offering leaven in the thanksgiving (45). This 
idea of leaven being an emblem of corruption was 
known to the classics. Persius uses fermentum in 
this sense (1%); and A. Gellius (Noct. Aétic. x. 
15. 19) tells us that the flamen dialis was not 
allowed to touch flour mixed with leaven. Bread 
was sometimes fermented with wine-lees in place 
of leaven; see Pesachine 111. 1. 

The first dough of the new harvest was made 
into a eake, and offered as a heave-ollering (Nu 
15”). This πὴ" was leavened; some have sup- 
posed it to be coarse meal, but the rabbinical 
authorities understand it as leavened dough (see 
Halla). This offering is referred to in Neh 107 
and Fizk 44°, where it is stated to be for the 
use of the priest; for superstitions uses of this 
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see Otho, Lexicon Talm. under the word Challa, 
Ῥ. 495. 

The cakes or loaves were usually flat and 
circular, a span in diameter, and about an inch 
thick; these are called, from their shape, nina (Ex 
29°, Jo 8°, 15 10°, Pr 6%). In Je 718 the word is 
bby (Kethibh, for which Kéré has $x); such cakes 
were like flat stones (Mt 7°, Lk 114). Three such 
loaves were a meal for one person (Lk 11°), and one 
was prison fare (Jer 37”), or a charity dole (1S 2%). 
At the average price of barley in NT times, as 
well as it can be estimated, 200 pennyworths of 
barley bread would have been about 5000 loaves 
—a mouthful to each of the multitude (Jn 67). 
Abigail’s 200 loaves, the fill of the pannier baskets 
of an ass, would serve for a reasonable feast for 
David and his men (1 5 25, 9 5 161). Other kinds 
of bread were nibn, Nu 15%, Lv 835, probably also 
cylindrical or round cakes; possibly these may 
be, as has been suggested, punctured cakes, 
the punctures being depressions made by the 
smooth pebbles in the oven (cf. the κόλλιξ of the 
Greeks; LXX renders cake in 2S 6” 13° by 
κολλυρίς) ; ΓΔ: Ὁ, folded or rolled-up cakes, some- 
thing like pancakes, supposed by some to be 
heart-shaped (2 S 13%), possibly a eake with 
aromatic seeds added as a carminative. For these 
finer cakes the dough was twice kneaded. πὴ 
were round cakes also (Gn 188, 1 I 17, Ezk 413). 
opi, tr. cracknels (1 K 14% AV), were probably 
cakes sprinkled on the surface with aromatic seeds, 
like the barm-brack of the Irish (literally aran 
breac, spotted bread). The widow of Zarephath calls 
cakes by what was probably a provincial name, sy>. 

The methods of baking were various. The 
earliest mentioned is baking upon the hearth 
(Gn 188), that is, on the heated stones of the 
hearth, the embers being drawn aside and around 
it. This was probably the Passover method 
(Ex 12”), Elijah’s cake was baked on the hot 
embers (1 K 19%); so the bread in Jn 21°. B. thus 
baked was the ἐγκρυφίας ἄρτος of Hippocrates, as in 
LXX. The common method of baking in later 
times was in ovens, of which there were several 
kinds. Fixed ovens were commonly hollows in 
the floor, often of the principal room, about 
4’x 3’, coated with clay, and heated by being 
filled with burning fuel. Such were possibly the 
ov of Lv 11°. Portable ovens, wn, were earthen 
or stone Jars, about 3 ft. high, heated inwardly 
with wood (1 K 17", Is 4415, Jer 718) or dried grass 
and herbage, χόρτος (Mt 6); in the absence of 
other fuel, dried camel dung or cow dung was 
used (Τὰ) 4'% 15), When the oven was fully 
heated the cakes were put in. Then dough was 
sometimes spread on the outside of the oven; and 
such a cake, like one baked on a hot hearthstone, 
requires to be turned, or else it remains raw on 
one side, while burnt on the other (Hos 78). Ovens 
of both kinds are still in use in Bible lands. Some- 
times cakes were baked in a pam or nang, which 
was a flat plate of metal or earthenware, like a 
‘girdle,’ which could be made to stand on its 
edge (Ezk 45. This was placed over the fire, with 
the cake laid upon it (Lv 67 79, 1 Ch 23%), 
Tamar’s pan was mv, probably a deeper, concave 
one, out of which the cakes were poured in a heap 
(2 Κὶ 135), like the τάγηνον of Aristophanes (Ζῳ. 929). 
The nvnqo of Lv 27 7°, which is distinguished in the 
latter passage from the mahabdath or flat pan, was 
probably some kind of shallow pot for boiling the 
meal for the offering, which is mingled with oil, 
and not a 
mess of food thus prepared is still known among 
some Bedawin tribes, and is called ftzta. This ma 
be the meal offering ‘ which is soaked’ of 1 Ch 23”. 

Unleavened bread was, and still is, made into 
thin flat cakes, opp? (Ex 29%, Lv 2%); hence they 
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are called wafers. In Ex 29? the cakes made with 
oil (λάγανα) are contrasted with the wafers anointed 
with oil. These were both made in or upon an 
oven (Lv 2*); a third kind, the frixa of the Latin 
writers, were made in a mahabath (27). Un- 
leavened bread is called nxn, as in Ex 12%, when 
contrasted with leavened bread irrespective of 
shape. All tforms of bread were broken when 
being used,—not cut (Mt 1419 2678, Lk 245, Ae 242), 
the pieces being κλάσματα, broken pieces. It 
was smeared with olive oil (1 K 1713), as we now 
use butter; occasionally with honey, which was 
sometimes mixed in the dough (Ex 16%), as in the 
μελιττώματα of Dioscorides (44), or the ceremonial 
πυραμοῦντες (Ephippus, H¢78. 1°). Butter as well 
as honey was used with bread (2 S 17%, Is 71); 
but honey, being a fermentable substance, was 
prohibited in burnt-offerings (Lv 2%). In Egypt 
the forms of bread were equally varied ; and in the 
picture of the baker’s workshop referred to there 
are conical loaves, flat cakes, rolled-up cakes, and 
eakes spotted with seeds. In the list of offerings 
in the great Harris papyrus and other lists there 
are enumerated kelushta (=halloth), mes, san or 
sannu, funeral cakes; kiki or pyramids, like the 
kikkaroth; hebnen, or cakes for offering; baat, 
kemhu, hefa, and teteé cakes. The commonest 
form was the conical, of which clay models were 
commonly placed in tombs as symbols of funeral 
food. Egyp. bread is represented monumentally 
as carried in baskets on the head of the baker, 
as in the chief baker’s dream (Gn 40!"). The words 
there used, ‘th ‘bp, rendered ‘white baskets’ in 
AY, and ‘baskets of white b.’ LXX, Aq. Syr. and 
RV, is possibly the Egyp. Aheru, used of the food 
for a funeral offering. For mode of carrying see 
Herod. ii. 35. 

iv. Breaking bread was part of the funeral feast 
among the Jews, as among other nations (Jer 167 
RV, Ezk 24!", Hos 9*). Thus the funeral feast for 
Abner was kept at Hebron (2 8 3%). The funeral 
feast is also mentioned in the apocr. Ep. of Jer 
(Bar 65) ; and Tobit bids his son to ‘pour out his 
Ὁ. on the burial of the just’ (4:1. For the Egyp. 


funeral feasts see Budge, The Mummy, Ὁ. 172; 


for other references see Garmannus, de Pane 
Lugentium, Ugolini, xxxilil. Sometimes coarse 
barley bread was used in these feasts, ‘non pro 
deliciis apponitur sed tantum ut servilis faimes 
relevetur’ (Petrus Cellensis, Liber de Panibus, 
Migne, ecii. 917). 

v. Bread formed part of certain offerings, as 
the pentecostal loaves, and the peace- and trespass- 
offerings, in which form it is called the b. of their 
God (Lv 21°), Most of this was eaten by the 
priests after being offered (Lv 21!” #4). The special 
b.-offering was the pile of shewbread (b. of the 
presence, 818 ONY, ἄρτοι τῆς προθέσεως, Ex 25° 351%, 
1 5. 215, 1 K 748), which was placed on a pure table 
of acacia wood in the Holy Place of the tabernacle, 
with frankincense (ef. Jos. Ant. 111. x. 7; Schiirer, 
HJP τι. i. 235 f.). Twelve of these cakes, each 
made of ὃ of a peck of flour, were placed in two 
piles, six in each pile, every Sabbath morning, 
‘on behalf of the children of Israel’; the old cakes 
being eaten by the priests in a sacred place, when 
the new cakes were brought in; and the frank- 
incense was burned when the cakes were changed 
(Ly 245%), The duty of making these was laid 
on the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 9532. The table was 
covered with a blue cloth, and had on it certain 
dishes on which the cakes were set in order 
(Nu 47). In the temple this table was overlaid 
with gold (1 K 733). In 2Ch4 tables in the plural 
are mentioned. It was this holy b. which Ahime- 
lech gave to David, contrary to the law (1 821°, 
Mt 19. Probably the allowances, afterwards so 
liberally provided for the priests in the Priestly 
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Code, were, during the troubled times of Saul, 
scanty, erratic, and often omitted; contrast the 
liberal temple allowance by Ramses III. in the 
Harris papyrus, &P vi. Whien the shewbread was 
reinstituted by Neh., a poll-tax of 4 shekel was laid 
on the Jews (Neh 10”, Mt 17%). In the corrupt 
days of the kingdom the table had become polluted, 
and it and its vessels were cleansed in the days of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 298, Ezk 447); but in later days 
they were equally careless (Mal 1"). For further 
particulars and pictures see Abraham ben David, 
De Templo, Ugolini’s Thesaurus, ix. p. 298, and}the 
references ; Otho’s Lex. Talmud, sub voce, p. 496. 
vi. The word Bread is used metaphorically : 
(a) As expressing the perquisites of an office 
(Neh 9%). (6) The legitimate spoil of conquest 
(Nu 149). (6) Those who do not earn their liveli- 
hood are said to eat the bread of idleness (Pr 8137). 
(d) The profit of sinful courses is called the ὁ. of 
wickedness (Pr 47); and the short-lived advantages 
gained by falsehood are called ὁ. of deceit (Pr 20"). 
Seeret sin is compared to ‘b. eaten in secret’ 
(Pr 9:7). (6) Suffering and sorrow are called eating 
the b. of adversity (Is 30”), or of affliction (Dt 16”, 
1K 22%7,2 Ch 185), or of tears (Ps 80°). Sorrow 
is also expressed as eating ashes as bread (Ps 102%). 


LiTerATURE.—Hesides the several works referred to in the 
text, further information will be found in Kitto, Cyclopedia ; 
Paulsen, vom Ackerbau d. Morgenlands; Thomson, Land and 
Book: Vogelstein, Die Landwirthschajt in Paldstina zur Zeit 
der Mishndah, Berlin, 1894; Revue des Hiudes Juives, xxii. 585 
Voigt, Rheinisch. Jfus. 1876, 107. Sve also the Travels of 
Niebuhr, Wellsted, Burckhardt, and Doughty. The ancient 
literature will be found summarised in the articles of Ugolini, 
Schéttgen, and Goctz, in vol. xxix. of the Thesaurus. Varro 
and Cato, de re rusticd, may also be consulted with advantage. 


A. MACALISTER. 
BREASTPLATE.—_41. ju'n hoshen, a plate worn as 
part of the high priest’s dress (see next art.). 
2.1 shirydn, θώραξ. Both the Heb. and Gr. 
words probably described a cuirass rather than a 
simple breastplate. Such a cuirass as worn by the 
Greeks protected the back as well as the breast 
and stomach. In addition, it often gave protection 
to the neck and to the hips. It was well surted to 
suggest the many-sidedness of ‘righteousness’ (Is 
59'7— Eph 64). Another form of the word, shiryon, 
is usually rendered ‘coat of mail.’ The phrase 
‘coat of mail of righteousness’ is awkward, but it 
is more accurate than ‘breastplate of righteous- 
ness’ in both places cited above. In 1 Th 5° fazth 
and love form the θώραξ, perhaps with a hint at 
the two parts, front and back, of which it was 
usually made. The Rom. lorica (-- θώραξ) was 
of various kinds. It was sometimes (@) a simple 
jacket of leather reaching to the middle of the 
thighs with double thickness at the shoulders, or 
(6) an arrangement of iron or brass rings which 
could be worn over a leathern jacket, or (c) a vest 
made of small metal plates overlapping one 
another, or, lastly, (d@) when called segmentata it 
consisted of two broad pieces for the back and 
breast respectively, of five or six bands fastened on 
to the ‘ breast-plate’ and ‘ back-plate’ and running 
round the lower part of the body, and, lastly, of four 
such bands over each shoulder. The ‘segments’ 
are stated to have been of leather; and the fact 
that no broad plates of iron have been found 
among the many remains of Rom. armour which 
have been brought to hght, is against the modern 
theory that the lorica segmentata was of iron. See 
also Polybius ‘F’ quoted under ARMOUR. 
W. HE. BARNES. 

BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST.— 
The most important part of the distinctive dress 
of the high priest, according to the Priests’ 
Code, was the pectoral or breastplate (jn, more 
fully neyn(n) “n, Targ. xa yin (Arab. husn ed-din, 
‘excellency of judgment’) LXX λόγιον (var. 
λογεῖον) τῆς κρίσεως ΟΥ τ. κρίσεων (but once περι- 


στήθιον, Fix 284), Vulg. rationale, vr. gudicii). The 
orig. signification of the Ileb. word has been lost, 
Of the various suggested etymologies only two de- 
serve mention. The one is Ewald’s (Anéig. of Isr. 
p. 294), that jn is ‘a dialectic form of jpn, 1,6. 
pocket,’ etc. (from a root jon to store up), hence 
novo “n would probably mean ‘the pouch of the 
oracle.’* The other possible root is }wn, Arab. 
hasan, to be beautiful, ‘hence possibly yn, either 
as chief ornament of ephod, or as the most excel- 
lent precious article of high priest’s attire’ (Oz. 
Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

The directions for the construction of the b. are 
given in Ex 28%, with which the parallel section 
3981 may be compared. The material was the 
same as that of the ephod (see EPHOD), the richest 
and most artistic of the textile fabrics of P (‘of 
gold, of blue, of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine 
twined linen,’ 28" RV). A eubit’s length of this 
material was required, the width being a span or 
half-cubit ; when folded in two, it formed a square, 
measuring a span each way. Into one of the faces 
of this square—henceforth to be the outer side of 
the b.—were inserted by means of gold settings, 
probably of filigree work, four rows of jewels, 
three in arow. The identification of these twelve 
jewels must start from the renderings of the LXX, 
and is still in some cases little more than probable 
(see art. STONES, PRECIOUS, also the Comm. tn loco, 
and the literature infra, esp. the learned work of 
Braun, pp. 627-745). On each jewel was engraved 
the name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. All 
that has been written as to the order in which the 
names were arranged is mere speculation. The 
whole, however, had a fine significance: for thus 
the high priest wore ‘upon his heart the names of 
the children of Israel, for a memorial before J” 
continually ’ (2839), 

The b. was kept in position by the foll. simple 
device. At the nght and left top corners, respect- 
ively, of the outer jewelled square, was fixed a 
gold ring, through which was passed a gold chain, 
or rather cord (for it had no links) ‘of wreathen 
work.’ These chains were then passed over, or 
through, or otherwise attached to, a couple of gold 
ornaments (AV ‘ouches’)—probably rosettes (LXX 
ἀσπιδίσκας) of gold filigree—which had previously 
(v.18) been fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod 
in front. Similarly, at the right and left bottom 
corners of the imner square were fixed two gold 
rings, through each of which was passed a ribbon 
or ‘lace of blue’(RV). Corresponding to these two 
rings on the b. were two of the same material, 
attached, like the rosettes above mentioned, to the 
shoulder-pieces of the ephod. Their precise posi- 
tion, however, is difheult to determine, owing to the 
want of clearness in the existing description of the 
ephod (Ex 28°1!%), They may, perhaps, be best 
thought of as sewed to the shoulder-pieces of the 
ephod at pomts lower than the rosettes by the 
length of the chains and square, so that, in short, 
the rings of the ephod and those of the b. were in 
immediate contact, and fastened together by the 
blue lace.t The latter, in this way, would be 
entirely hidden by the b., which would account for 
the inferior material of the lower fastening com- 

ared with that of the upper. By this means the 

. was securely held in its place, so that it should 
rest just ‘above the cunningly woven band of the 
ephod’ (v.78). The main purpose of the b., there 
can scarcely be any longer a doubt, was to provide 
a receptacle for the sacred lot, the mysterious 
Urim and THUMMIM (wh. see). It should be added 

* So Kautzsch, ‘Orakel-Tasche.’ Cf. λόγιον (oracle) of LXX. 

+ The latest representation, in Nowack’s Archdologie, ii. p. 
119 (from Riehni’s HW B2 i. 402), cannot be correct. If the lacea 


were attached so high as there represented, the b., so far from 
being kept from shifting, would fall forward every time the 


! high pricst had occasion to bend his body. 
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that the description of the Ὁ. by Jos. (Ané. III. 
vii. 5, and Wars, V. v. 7) must be used with caution. 
Litenaturne.—Besides the comm. on Exod. consult the class. 
work of Braun, Vest. Sacerd. Heb. Amstel. 1680; Bahr, Syim- 
boltk d. Mos. Kultus2 ii, Ὁ. 614f.; Neumann, D. Stifvtshiitte, 1861, 
pp. 150-159 (with fine illustrations in colours); Ewald’s An- 
triquities (Eng. tr.), 204177. ; Keil’s arch. (ling. tr.) i. ; Nowack’s 
Arch. ti. 119; Ancessi, L’ Egypte et Moise, Je part. ‘Les Véte- 
ments du Grandprétre,’ 1875. A. ht. S. KENNEDY. 


BREATH.—See SPIRIT, 


BREECHES (o:p:90, περισκελῆ, feminalia: for 
illustr. of last, see Rich, Dict. of Antig.).—This is 
the name given to the undergarment ordered by 
Ezk (44:5), and the legislation of P (Ex 28% 39°, 
Ly 6?° 16") to be worn on grounds of modesty (Wa 
in above pass. is a euphemism, see under BATH) 
by the priests when cngaged in the more solemn 
duties of their office. The b., more accurately 
drawers, were made of white linen, were very 
short, like our modern bathing drawers, reaching 
to below the loins and fastening round the waist. 
The Egyp. priests are said to have worn a similar 
garment (Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herod.? 11. 113). 
Jos. gives a description of it as worn in his time 
(Ané. I. vii. 1, Cf. Kalisch on Ex 985, Braun, 
De Vest. Sacerd. Hebr. 1680, lib. ii, cap. 1. De 
pop Brachis Sacerdotum, with illustr. p. 450). 

A. RK. 8. KENNEDY. 

BRETHREN OF THE LORD.— The phrase 
‘brother’ or ‘ brethren’ of the Lord is used several 
times in the NT of James and other persons. 
There has been much controversy as to the actual 
relationship implied, whether we are to understand 
‘bretliren’ literally as meaning sons of the mother 
and reputed father of Jesus (the Helvidian view), 
or sons of Joseph by a former marriage (the 
Epiphanian view), or sons of Clopas or Alpheus, 
the husband of a sister of the mother of Jesus (the 
Hieronymian view). 

A. The passaves bearing on the subject are Mt 155, 
Lk 2? (birth), Jn 2" (common household), Lk 410-30 
(preaching at Nazarcth), Mk 37% 818. (attempts of 
Mary and His brethren to restrain Jesus; cf. Mt 
12”, Lk 8), Jn 77° (going up to the Feast of 
Tabernacles), Mt 27°, Mk 15%. 47 161 Lk 9419 Jn 


194. (the crucifixion), Ac 14, Gal 1, 1 Co 9 | 
passam sed illa (lam?) que erat presens, que 


(after the Resurrection). 

1 think that any one reading these passages, 
without any preconceived idea on the subject, 
would naturally draw the conclusion that Mary 
was the truc wife of Joseph, and bore to him at 


least four sons (James, Joses, Judas, and Simon) | 


and two daughters; that the sons were not in- 
cluded among the twelve apostles, but were, on 
the contrary, disbelievers in the Messialiship ef 
Christ, and inclined at one time to entertain doubts 
as to His sanity, though after His death they threw 
in their lot with His disciples. Setting aside the 
apocryphal books of the NT, the earliest refer- 
ence to this subject in the post-apostolic writers is 
found in Hegesippus (about A.D. 160), His testi- 
mony, preserved by Eusebius (Hf iv. 22), is 
quite consistent with the conclusion to which we 
are led by the language of Scripture, while it is 
totally opposed to the Hieronymian view. It is to 
the effect that ‘after the martyrdom of James the 
Just on the same charge as the Lord, his paternal 
uncle’s clild, Symeon the son of Clopas, was next 
made Bishop of Jerus., being put forward by all 
as the second in succession, seeing that he was a 
cousin of the Lord.’ Cf. this with 1 iii. 22, where 
Symeon is said to have succeeded the brother of 
the Lord as bishop, and c. 20, where Jude also is 
called brother of the Lord. 

Tertullian (d. A.D. 220) is, however, the first who 
distinctly asserts that the ‘ brethren’ were uterine 
brothers of Jesus. Arguing against Marcion, who 


had made use of the text, ‘ Who is my mother, and 
who my brother?’ to prove that Christ was not 
really man, he says: Nos contrario dicimus, primo, 
non potuisse wit annuntiari quod mater et fratres 
eyus foris starent... sinulla εἰ mater et fratres 
nullr fuissent. ... At vere mater et fratres ejus 
foris stabant. ... Tam proximas personas foris 
stare, extraneis intus defixis ad sermones ejus... 
merito indignatus est. Transtulit sanguinis nomina 
in altos, quos magis proximos pro fide judicaret ... 
in semet ipso docens, qui patrem aut matrem aut 
fratres preeponeret verbo Dei, non esse dignum dis- 
cipulum (Adv, Mare. iv. 19). Similarly arguing 
from the sanie text against the Marcionite Apelles, 
he says ‘the words are not inconsistent with the 
truth of His humanity. No one would have told 
Him that His mother and His brethren stood with- 
out, gui non certus esset habere lium matrem et 
fratres.... Omnes nascimur, et tamen non omnes 
aut fratres habemus aut matrem. Adhuc potest 
et patrem magis habere quam matrem, et avunculos 
magis quam fratres, ... Fratres Domini non credt- 
derunt in tllum.... Mater eque non demonstratur 
adhesisse ei.... Hoc denique in loco apparet in- 
credulitas eorum’ (De Carne Christi, 7). As Ter- 
tullian in these passages gives no hint that the 
brothers of Jesus stood to Him in any other 
relation than other men’s brothers do to them, or 
that His relationship to them was not as real as 
that to His mother, so in other treatises he 
takes it for granted that Mary ceased to be a virgin 
after the birth of Christ (De AZonogamia, 3): Dug 
nobis antistites Christiane sanctitatis occurrunt, 
monogamia et continentia. Lt Christum quidem 
virgo enixa est, semel nuptura post partum (‘ being 
about to defer her marriage union till after the 
birth of her son,’ lit. ‘being about to marry first 
after her delivery’) μέ uterque titulus sanctitatis in 
Christi sensu dispungeretur per matrem et virginem 
et univiram; and in even plainer words (De Virg. 
Vel. 6), where he discusses the meaning of the salu- 
tation benedicta tu inter mulieres. ‘ Was she called 
mulier, and not virgo, because she was espoused ? 
We need not, at any rate, suppose a prophetic 
reference to her future state as ἃ married woman’ : 
non enim poterat posteriorem mulierem nominare, 
de qua Christus nasci non habebat, id est virum 


erat virgo (‘for the angel could not be referring to 
the wife that was to be, for Christ was not to be 
born of a wife, 1.6. of one who had known a hus- 
band; but he referred to her who was before him, 
who was ἃ virgin’). 

These words of Tertullian, himself strongly 
ascetic, which were written about the end of the 
2nd cent., do not betray any consciousness that 
he is controverting an established tradition in 
favour of the perpetual virginity. And Origen 
(d. 253 A.D.), though upholding the virginity, and 
objecting to the phrase used above by Tertullian 
(quod asserunt eam oy post partum, unde 
approbent non habent, Com. in Luc. 7), does not 
claim any authority for his own view, but only 
argues thatit is admissible.* For the statement 
that the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a 
predeceased wife, he refers to two apocryphal 
books, dating from about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., as the authority for his view that the 
‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a predeceased 
wife. One of these books is the Gospel of 
Peter, which, as we learn from Eusebius (58 
vi. 12), Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the 
end of the 2nd cent., forbade to be used in a 
Cilician church, on the ground that it favoured 
the heretical views of the Docet#. The latter 
portion of this Gospel (of course not containing 
the passage referred to by Origen) was dis- 

* Comm. in Matt. xii. 55 (vol. iii. p. 45, Lomm.). 
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covered in a fracmentary eondition in Egypt a 
few years ago, the Hditie Princeps being published 
in 1892. The other book to whieh Origen refers 
is still extant, the Protevangelium Jaeobi. It 
contains the story of Anna and Joachim, the 
parents of Mary, of her miraculous birth and 
betrothal to Joseph to be her guardian, he having 
been designated for this honour, against his will, 
out of all the widowers of Israel, by the dove 
which issued from his rod. The names of Joseph’s 
sons are variously given in the MSS as Simon, 
Samuel, James. 

I think that these facts prove that the belief in 
the Perpetual Virginity, which was growing up 
during the 2nd cent. and established itself in 
the 3rd cent., was founded, not upon historic 
evidence, but simply on sentimental grounds, 
which may have gained additional strength from 
opposition to the Ebionites, who denied the mir- 
aculous birth of the Lord (Orig. 6. Cels. v. 61). 
Even Basil the Great, who died in A.D. 379, in 
discussing the meaning of Mt 1°, still holds the 
belief in the Virginity, not as a neeessary artiele 
of faith, but inerely as a pious opinion.* It is un- 
neeessary to give the names of others who held that 
the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a former wiie. 
The chief supporter of this view is Epiphanius, who 
wrote against the Antidicomarianitie about the year 
A.D. 370. The view of Tertullian was reasserted by 
Helvidins, Bonosus, and Jovinianus, about the 
year A.D. 380. 

B. Jerome’s answer to Helvidius, which fastened 
on the Western Church the doctrine of the Perpetual 
Virginity and the interpretation of ‘brethren’ in 
the sense of ‘ cousins,’ appeared about the year A.D. 
383. He begins by identifying James the Lord’s 
brother with James the son of Alpheus, one of the 
Twelve. Otherwise, he says, there would be three 
disciples called James, but the distinctive epithet 
minorattached to one of them in Mk 15“ implies that 
there could be only two. Moreover, St. Paul calls 
him an apostle in Gal 11°‘ other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s brother.’ Again, 
in Mk 6? we find a James and Joses amongst the 
brethren of Jesus, and in Mk 154° we read that 
Mary, the mother of James and Joses, was present 
at the crucifixion; but in Jn 19" this Mary (whom, 
as mother of James, we know to be wife of 
Alpheus) is called Mary of Clopas, sister of the 
Lord’s mother. James is therefore the cousin of 
the Lord; the word brother being used for kinsman. 
Later writers carried the theory further by identi- 
fying Alpheus and Clopas as donble forms of the 
Aramaic Chalphai, and by identifying ‘Judas of 
James,’ who oceurs in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles (Lk 6, Ae 1), with the writer of the 
Epistle (who calls himself ‘brother of James’), 
and also with the brother of Joses, James, and 
Simon, in Mk 6. Simon is further identified with 
Sbnon Zelotes, who is joined with Jamesand Judas 
In the list of the apostles; and some hold that 
Matthew, being identical with Levi, son of Alphzeus, 
must belong to the samefamily. Bp. Lightfoot calls 
attention to the fact that not only does Jerome 
make no pretence to any traditional support for 
this view, but that he is himself by no means con- 
sistent in holding it. Thus in his comment on the 
Galatians, written about A.D. 387, he says: ‘James 
was called the Lord’s brother on account of his 
high character, his incomparable faith, and his 
extraordinary wisdom; the other apostles are also 
called brothers (Jn 2017), but he pre-eminently so, 


to whom the Lord at His departure had cominitted | 


the sons of His mother (i.c. the meibers of the 
Church at Jerusalem).’ In a later work still, the 
Epistle to Hedibia, written about 406, he speaks of 

ary of Cleophas (Clopas) the aunt of our Lord, 


* Hom. in Sanct. Christ. Gen. ii. p. 600, ed. Garn. 
VOL. 1.---21 


and Mary the mother of James and Joses, as 
distinct persons, ‘although some contend that the 
mother of James and Joses was His aunt.’ 

(1) In the above argument of Jerome it is 
assumed that the word ‘ brother’ (dde\¢és) may be 
used in the sense of cousin (ἀνεψιός, found in Col 
4), The supporters of this theory do not offer any 
parallel from the NT, but they appeal to classical 
use both in Greek and Latin, and to the OT. The 
examples cited from elassical Greek are merel 
expressive of warin affection, or else metaphorical, 
as Plato, Crito, ὃ 16, where the laws of Athens are 
made to speak of of ἡμέτεροι ddeAqol of ἐν Aidouv νόμοι. 
There is πὸ instance in elassical Greek, as far as I 
know, of ἀδελῴός being used to denote a cousin. In 
Latin jrater may stand for frater patruelis, where 
there is no danger of being misunderstood (cf. Cie. 
ad Att. 1.5.1). The Heb. word is used loosely to 
Include cousin, as in Gn 14416 (of Abraham and 
Lot), where the LXX has ἀδελφιδοῦς : in Ly 104, 
where the first eousins of Aaron are called brethren 
(ἀδελφοί) of his sons, Nadab and Abihu; in 1 Ch 
6371-22 («The sons of Mahli, Eleazar and Kish. 
And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters: 
and their brethren the sons of Kish took them’) 
where also the LAX has ἀδελῴοί., These passages 
seem to me to be hardly covered by the general 
rule laid down by Bishop Lightfoot (p. 261): ‘In 
an affectionate and earnest appeal imtended to 
move the sympathies of the hearer, a speaker 
might not unnaturally address a relation or a 
friend or even a fellow-countrymanas his ‘‘ brother”: 
and even when speaking of such to a third person 
he might through warmth of feeling and under 
certain aspects so designate him.’ ΓΤ think, how- 
ever, the Bishop is entirely mght when he goes on 
to say: ‘It is scarcely conceivable that the cousins 
of any one should be commonly and indeed 
exclusively styled his ‘‘ brothers” by indifferent 
persons; still less, that one cousin in particular 
should be singled out and deseribed in this loose 
way, ‘‘James, the Lord’s brother.”’ If we remark, 
too, the eare with which Hegesippus (quoted above) 
employs the term ἀδελφός of St. James and St. Jude, 
the brothers of the Lord, while he keeps the term 
ἀνεψιός for Symeon, the cousin of the Lord and 
second bishop of Jerusalem, we shall feel that 
there is a strong probability against the use 
of ἀδελφοί in N'T to denote anything but brothers. 

(2) Jerome’s main argument is that James the 
Lord’s brother was one of the Twelve, and therefore 
identical with James the son of Alpheus. He 
erounds this assertion on a single passage in St. 
Paul, which I shall presently examine. Bishop 
Lightfoot and others have shown that it is nota 
necessary consequence of St. Paul’s language, and 
that it is opposed to the distinction everywhere 
made in the NT between the brethren of the 
Lordand the Twelve. Thus in Ae 1", after the list 
of the Fleven including James the son of Alpheus, 
we read, ‘these all continued instant in prayer’ 
σὺν γυναιξὶν καὶ Μαριὰμ τῇ μητρὶ τοῦ ᾿ἴησοῦ καὶ 
τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς αὐτοῦ. Again, in Jn 2” we read 
that Jesus went down to Capernaum αὐτὸς καὶ ἡ 
μήτηρ αὐτοῦ Kal ol ἀδελφοὶ καὶ ol μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ" καὶ 
ἐκεῖ ἔμειναν οὐ πολλὰς ἡμέρας ; and in Mt 1537... ‘One 
said to him’ ἰδοὺ ἡ μήτηρ σου καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοί σου ἔξω 
ἑστήκασιν ζητοῦντές σοι λαλῆσαι... ‘and stretching 
forth his hand to his disciples he saith’ ἰδοὺ 7 
μήτηρ μου Kal of ἀδελῴοί μου: ὅστις yap ἂν ποιήσῃ τὸ 
θέλημα τοῦ ἸΙατρός μον, τοῦ ἐν οὐρανοῖς, αὐτός μοι ἀδελφὸς καὶ 
ἀδελφὴ καὶ μήτηρ ἐστίν. In the last passage there is 
the same strony antithesis between natural ween 
ties and His duty to His Father in heaven, whic 
we observe in the words spoken by Him when 
found as a boy in the temple. Notice also that 
there is in this passage not only a distinction made 
between the brethren of Jesus and Ilis disciples, 
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but a certain opposition is implied, which is 
brought out more clearly in St. Mark’s narrative 
of the same event (37+), From the latter it 
appears that the reason why they of His family (οἱ 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ) desired to speak with Him was because 
the rumour which had reached them of His 
incessant labours led them to believe that His 
mind was overstrained. AsSt. Mark goes on to say 
(v.22) that the scribes accused Jesus of casting out 
devils through Beelzebub, and as we further read 
in St. John (10” 8418) that many said, ‘He hatha 
devil, and is mad,’ it would seem, though it is not 
expressly stated, that these calumnious reports of 
His enemies had not been without effect on some 
members of His own family. At all events, they went 
out preparcd κρατῆσαι αὐτόν, t.c. to put Him under 
some restraint. ‘This narrative gives additional 
point to the words in Mk 6", spoken with imme- 
diate reference to the unbelief of the people of 
Nazareth, οὐκ ἔστιν προφήτης ἄτιμος εἰ μὴ ἐν τῇ πατρίδι 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐν τοῖς σνυγγενεῦσιν αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ 
αὐτοῦ. If it were simply the disbelief of towns- 
people not immediately related to Him, there 
seems no need for the addition ‘in his own kinsfolk 
and in his own house.’ This inference, which we 
naturally draw from the words of St. Mark, is 
confirmed by the express statement of St. John 
(7°), οὐδὲ γὰρ of ἀδελφοὶ αὐτοῦ ἐπίστευον els αὐτόν, and 
by our Lord’s words addressed to them (v.7), οὐ 
δύναται ὁ κόσμος μισεῖν ὑμᾶς" ἐμὲ δὲ μισεῖ, ὅτι ἐγὼ 
μαρτυρῷ περὶ αὐτοῦ ὅτι τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ πονηρά ἐστιν. 
Compare this with the words spoken shortly after- 
wards to the disciples (1519), εἰ ἐκ rod κόσμου fre, ὁ 
κόσμος ἂν τὸ ἔδιον ἐφίλει" ὅτι δὲ ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου οὐκ ἔστε, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐξέλεξα ὑμᾶς ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου, διὰ τοῦτο μισεῖ ὑμᾶς 
ὁ κόσμος. 

The words on which Jerome lays stress are Gal 
118-19 ἀνῆλθον εἰς ᾿Ιεροσόλυμα ἱστορῆσαι ἹΚηφᾶν καὶ 
ἐπέμεινα πρὸς αὐτὸν ἡμέρας δεκάπεντε' ἕτερον δὲ τῶν 
ἀποστόλων οὐκ εἶδον, εἰ μὴ ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν ἀδελφὸν τοῦ 
Kuplov. But even if we give its usual force to εἰ μή, 
it will not follow that St. James was included in 
the Twelve, for there can be no doubt that in Gal 
119 ἕτερον looks backward to Κηφᾶν, not forward to 


Ἰάκωβον. The sentence would have been complete 
at εἶδον, ‘J saw Peter and none other of the 
apostles.’ Then it: strikes St. Paul, as an after- 


thought, that the position of James, as president 
of the Church at Jerusalem, was not inferior to that 
of the apostles, and he adds ‘unless you reckon 
James among them.’ That the term ‘apostle’ was 
not strictly confined to the Twelve appears from 
another passage in which Jamcs is mentioned, 
1Co 15*", Here it is said that Jesus after 1115 resur- 
rection ‘appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve, 
then to above five hundred brethren at once, then 
to James, then to all the apostles,’ where we should 
perhaps consider the term to include the Seventy, 
according to the view of Ireneus and other early 
writers. At any rate there can be no doubt as to 
St. Paul’s apostleship. Barnabas also is called an 
apostle (Ac 144: 14), probably also Andronicus and 
Junias (Ro 167) and Silvanus (1 Th 2%).* The 
most natural interpretation of the two passages 
just dealt with is that which concedes the name 
‘apostle’ in the wider sense to St. James, but 
makes a distinction between him and the Twelve, 
(3) Scarcely less strong is the argument against 
the Hieronymian view drawn from what we read 
of the relation of the brethren of the Lord to His 
mother. Though, according to this view, their own 
mother Mary was living at the time of the cruci- 
fixion, and thongh there is nothing to show that 
their father was not also living, yet they are never 
found in the company of their parents or parent, but 
always with the Virgin. They move with ler and 


* See Lightfoot, lc. pp. 92-101, and the Didaché, xi. 1.5, with 
Funk’s notes. 


her divine Son to Capernaum and form one house- 
hold there (Jn 2”); they take upon themselves to 


control and check the actions of Jesus; they go 


with Mary ‘to take him,’ when it is feared that 
His mind 15 becoming unhinged. They are referred 
to by the neighbours as members of His family in 
exactly the same terms as His mother and His 
reputed father. It is suggested indeed that the 
Virgin and her sister were both widows at this time, 
and had agreed to form one household; but this 
is mere hypothesis, and is scarcely consistent with 
the remarks of the neighbours, who endeavour to 
satisfy themselves that Jesus was not entitled to 
speak as He had done, by calling to mind those 
nearest to Him in blood. 

(4) That Mary of Clopas was the sister of Mary 
the mother of the Lord is not only most improb- 
able in itself (for where do we find two sisters with 
the same name?), but is not the most natural 
interpretation of Jn 19” εἱστήκεισαν δὲ παρὰ τῷ 
σταυρῷ Tod *Incod ἡ μήτηρ αὐτοῦ καὶ ἡ ἀδελφὴ τῆς 
μητρὸς αὐτοῦ, Mapla ἣ τοῦ Ἰλλωπᾶ καὶ Μαρία ἡ May- 
δαληνή (translated in the Peshitta, ‘His mother 
and his mother’s sister, and Mary of Cleopha and 
Mary Magdalene’). If we conipare this verse with 
Mic 15 and Mt 275°, we find that, of the three 
women named as present in addition to the mother 
of Jesus, Mary Magdalene occurs in all three lists ; 
‘Mary the mother of James and Joses’ of the two 
synoptic Gospels is generally identified with ‘Mary 
of Clopas’; and we then have left in Matthew 
‘the mother of the sons of Zebedee,’ in Mark 
‘Salome,’ and in John ‘his mother’s sister, 
Salome is generally identified with ‘the mother 
of the sons of Zebedee,’ and there seems good 
reason also for identifying her with ‘his mother’s 
sister’ in the Fourth Gospel. It does not seem 
likely that St. John would omit the name of his 
own mother; and the indirect way in which he 
describes her is very similar to the way in which 
he refers to himself as ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ If we are right in this supposition, it is 
natural that the two sisters should be paired 
together, and then the two other Marys, just as 
we have the apostles arranged in pairs without a 
connecting particle in Mt 10%4%. If the sons of 
Zebedee were so nearly related to our Lord, it 
helps us to understand Salome’s request. that they 
might sit on His right hand and on His left hand 
in His glory, as well as the commendation by our 
Lord of His mother to one, who was not only His 
best-loved disciple, but her own nephew. If, how- 
ever, this interpretation is correct, if the sister of 
the Lord’s mother is not the mother of James and 
Joses, but the mother of the sons of Zebedee, then 
the foundation-stone of the Hieronymian theory 
is removed, and the whole fabric topples to the 
ground. 

(5) I take next two minor identifications, that 
of ‘James the Less’ with the ‘ brother of the Lord,’ 
and that of ᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ιακώβου, of Lk 616 and Ac 1%, 
with Jude the writer of the Epistle, who calls 
himself ‘brother of James.’ We have seen that 
Mary the mother of James τοῦ μικροῦ and of Joses, 
in Mk 15%, is probably the same as Mary of 
Clopas, and that we have no reason for inferring 
from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus. 
If so, there isan end to the supposition that James 
the Less is James the brother of the Lord. But it 
is worth while to notice the mistranslation in 
which Jerome imagined that he found a further 
argument for the identification of our James with 
the son of Alpheus. The coinparative minor, he 
says, suggests two persons, viz. the two apostles 
of this name. But the Greek has no comparative, 
simply rod μικροῦ, ‘the little,’ which no more 


| implies a comparison with only one person than 
‘any other descriptive epithet, such as εὐεργέτης or 


_ ἔτεκεν τὸν υἱὸν αὐτῆς τὸν πρωτότοκον. 
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φιλάδελφος. As to ᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ιακώβου, no instance is 
cited for such an omission of the word ἀδελφός, and 


we must therefore translate ‘Judas son of James’ | 


with the RV. Independently of this, if James, 
Judas, and Simon are all sons of Alpheeus, what a 
strange way is this of introducing their names in 
the list of the apostles, ‘James of Alphzus, Simon 
Zelotes, Judas of James’! Why not speak of all 
as ‘sons of Alpheus,’ or of the two latter as 
‘brothers of James’? Why not speak of all as 
‘brethren of the Lord’? It is especially strange 
that, if Judas were really known as such, he should 
have been distinguished in John (14**) merely by a 
negative, ‘Judas not Iscariot,’ and in the other 
Gospels by the appellation ‘ Lebbzeus’ or ‘Thaddeus’ 
(Mt 103, ΔΙΚ 378), 

C. We have still to examine two crucial passages 
which have to be set aside before we can accept 
either the Epiphanian or the Hieronymian theory: 
Mt 1* ᾿Ιωσὴφ. . . παρέλαβεν τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ καὶ 
οὐκ ἐγίνωσκεν αὐτὴν ἕως οὗ ἕτεκεν υἱόν, auld Lk 2? καὶ 
Reading these 
in connexion with those other passages which 
speak of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, it is 
hard to believe that the evangelists meant us to 
understand, or indeed that it ever entered their 
heads that the words could be understood to mean, 
anything else than that these brothers were sons 
of the mother and the reputed father of the Lord. 
It has been attempted, however, to prove that we 
need not take the passages referred to in their 
ordinary and natural sense. Thus Pearson, treat- 
ing of the phrase éws of, tells us that ‘the manner 
of the Scripture language produceth no such infer- 
ence’ as that, from a limit assigned to a negative, 
we may imply a subsequent afiirmative; and he 
cites the following instances in proof. ‘When 
God said to Jacob, “1 will not leave thee until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of” 
(Gn 2815), it followeth not that, when that was 
done, tlie God of Jacob left him. When the con- 
clusion of Deuteronomy was written it was said of 
Moses, ‘*No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day” (Dt 34°), but it were a weak argument 
to infer from thence that the sepulchre of Moses 
has been known ever since. When Samuel had 
delivered a severe prediction unto Saul, he ‘‘ came 
no more to see him unto the day of his death” 
(1 S 15%); but it were a strange collection to 
infer, that he therefore gave him a visit after he 
was dead. ‘‘ Michal the daughter of Saul had no 
child unto the day of her death” (2 5. 6%); and 
yet it were a ridiculous stupidity to dream of any 
midwifery in the grave. Christ promised His 
presenee to the apostles ‘‘until the end of the 
world” (Mt 28°); who ever made so unhappy a 
construction, as to infer froin thence that for ever 
after He would be absent from them?’ (Creed, 
Art, 01. Chap. iii. p. 174). 

It is difficult to believe that a man of Pearson’s 
ability can have been blind to the difference 
between two kinds of limit, the mention of one 
of which suggests, while the mention of the other 
negatives, the future occurrence of the action 
spoken of. If we read ‘the debate was adjourned 
till the papers should be in the hands of the 
members,’ if as certainly implies the intention to 
resume the debate at a subsequent period, as the 
phrase ‘the debate was adjourned till that day 
six months,’ or ‘till the Gr. Kalends,’ implies the 
contrary. So when it is said ‘to the day of his 
death,’ ‘to the end of the world,’ this is only a 
more vivid way of saying in sa@cula seculorum. 
In like manner the phrase ‘unto this day’ implies 
that a certain state of things continued up to the 
very last inoment known to the writer: the sug- 
gestion is, of course, that it will still continue. | 


he remaining instance is that found in Gn 28", | act 
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This is a promise of continued help on the part 
of God until a certain end is secured. When 
that end is secured God is no further bound by His 
promise, however much the patriarch might be 
justified in looking for further help from his 
general knowledge of the character and goodness 
of God. To take now a case similar to that in 
hand: supposing we read ‘ Michal had no child till 
she left David and became the wife of Phaltiel,’ 
we should naturally assume that after that she 
did have a child. So in Mt 1™ the limit is not 
one beyond which the action becomes naturally 
and palpably impossible; on the contrary, it is just 
that point of time when under ordinary circum- 
stanees the action would become both possible and 
natural,* when, therefore, the reader, without 
warning to the contrary, might naturally be 
expected to assume that it did actually occur. 
Whether this assumption on the part of the reader, 
natural under ordinary circumstances, may become 
unnatural under the very extraordinary circum- 
stances of the case, will be discussed further on. 
I confine myself here to the argument from 
lancuage.t 

The natural inference drawn from the use of the 
word πρωτότοκον in Lk 2’ is that other brothers 
or sisters were born subsequently ; otherwise why 
should not the word μονογενής have been used as in 
To 3% μονογενής εἰμι τῷ πατρί μου, Lk 7” 8* ete. ἢ 
In Ro 8” the word is used metaphorically, but 
retains its natural connotation, πρωτότοκον ἐν 
πολλοῖς ἀδελφοῖς, and so in every instance of its 
occurrence in the N'T. It occurs many times in its 
literal use in the LXX, e.g. Gn 27) % 43%, Dt 21%, 
1 K 16%, 1 Ch δὶ 26 but, so far as I have 
observed, never of an only son. ‘There are also 
circumstances connected with one remarkable 
episode in our Lord’s childhood which are more 
easily explicable if we suppose Him not to have 
been His mother’s only son. Is it likely that 
Mary and Joseph would have been so little solicit- 
ous about an only son, and that son the promised 
Messiah, as to begin their homeward journey 
after the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem, 
and to travel for a whole day, without taking the 
pains to ascertain whether He was in their com- 
pany or not? If they lad several younger children 
to attend to, we can understand that their first 
thoughts would have been given to the latter; 
otherwise is it conceivable that Mary, however 
complete her confidence in her eldest son, should 
first have lost Him from her side, and then have 
allowed so long a time to elapse without an effort 
to find Him? 

D. There are, however, some difficulties which 
must be grappled with before we can accept the 
Helvidian theory as satisfactory. (1) ΠῚ the 
mother of Jesus had had other sons, would He 
have commended her to the care of a disciple 
rather than to that of a brother? (2) Is not 
the behaviour of the brethren towards Jesus that 
of elders towards a younger? (3) The theory is 
opposed to the Church tradition. (4) It is ab- 
horrent to Christian sentiment. 

(1) Bishop Lightfoot regards the first objection 
as fatal to the theory. ‘Is it conceivable,’ he 
says, ‘that our Lord would thus have snapped 

* Compare Plat. Qu. Conv. viii. 1; Dios. L. iii. 2 (on the vision 
which appeared to Ariston warning him py συγγίνεσθαι τῇ 
yuveixi till the birth of her son Plato: Origen, Agutnst Celszs, i. 
37, refers to this as an org. ad hom.); Hygin. FP’. 29, quoted in 
Wetstein’s note, in loco; Athenag, Apol. 35: ὡς γὰρ ὁ ytepyos 
καταβάλλων εἰς yyy τὰ στέρμωτο KpenTOy περιμένει, οὐκ ἐπισαείρων, 
wal ἡμῖν μέτρον ἐπιθυμίας ἡ πκιδοτοιϊοο; Const. Apost. vi. 28. ὃς 
ents μὴν ἐψκυμιονούσαις ὁμιλείτωσων {τοῖς χυνομξὶν οἱ δνδρις), οὐ 
ἐπὶ σπαιδῶν γὰρ γενέσει τοῦτο ποιοῦσιν, ἀλλ' ἡδονῆς χάριν. Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. iii. p. 543) calls this a law of nature. 

+ Laurent remarks on the use of the imperfect ἐν ivmoxs imply- 
ing abstinence from a habit (‘refrained from conjugal inter: 
course") as opposed to the far more usual ἔγνω denoting a single 
aC. 
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asunder tle most sacred ties of natural affection ?’ 
(p. 272). The usual answer to this is that the 
disbelief of the Lord’s brothers would naturally 
separate them from His mother. But as this 
disbelief was even then on the point of being 
changed into undoubting faith ; and as the separa- 
tion (if it ever existed, of which there is no evi- 
dence) was, at any rate, to be changed in a day or 
two into the closest union with all true followers 
of the Lord; and as the preparation for this 
change must have been long perceptible to the eye 
of Jesus, it seems necessary to find another way of 
nieeting the objection, if it is to be met at all. I 
think, however, that Bp. Lightfoot goes a little 
too far when he speaks just below of this hypo- 
thesis requiring us to believe that the mother, 
though ‘living in the same city’ with her sons, 
‘and joining with them in a common worship 
(Ac 1"), is consigned to the care of a stranger, of 
whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate.’ 
We have seen that there is reason for believing 
Salome to have been the sister of Mary, and John 
therefore her nephew ; but however this may be, 
in any case, as her Son’s dearest friend, he must 
have been well known to her. And if we try 
to picture to ourselves the circumstances of the 
case, it is not difficult to imagine contingencies 
wlich would make it a very natural arrangement. 
It is generally supposed (from 1 Co 9°) that the 
brothers of the Lord were married men ; the usual 
age for marriage among the Jews was about 
eighteen: supposing them to have been born 
before the visit to the temple of the child Jesus, 
they would probably have married before His 
crucifixion. If, then, all her children were dis- 
persed in their several homes, and if, as we 
naturally infer, her nephew John was unmarried, 
and living in a house of his own, is there anything 
unaccountable in the Lord’s mother tinding a home 
with the beloved disciple ? Could this be regarded 
in any way asa slight by her other sons? Must 
they not have felt that the busy life of a family 
was not suited for the quiet pondering which now 
more than ever would characterise their mother ? 
and, further, that this communion between the 
mother and the diseiple was likely to be, not only 
a source of comfort to both, but also most profit- 
able to the Church at large? 

(2) It depends more upon the positive age than 
the relative age of brothers, whether the inter- 
ference of a younger with an elder is probable or 
improbable. When all have reached manhood and 
have settled in their different spheres, a few years’ 
difference in age does not count for much. It 
might, however, be thought that those who had 
grown up with one like Jesus must have felt such 
love and reverence for Him, that they could never 
dream of blaming or criticising what He thought 
best to do. Yet we know that His mother, to 
whom had been vouchsafed a much fuller revela- 
tion than was possible in their case as to the true 
nature of her Son, did nevertheless on more than 
one occasion draw upon herself His reproof for 
ventured interference. If we remember how little 
even those whom He chose out as His apostles 
were able to appreciate His aims and methods up 
to the very end of His hfe, how different was their 
idea of the kingdom of heaven and the office of 
the Messiah from His, we shall not wonder if His 

ounger brothers, with all their admiration for 

is genius and goodness, were at times puzzled 
and bewildered at the words that fell from His 
lips; if they regarded Him as a self-forgetting 
idealist and enthusiast, wanting in knowledge of 
the world as it was, and needing the constant care 
of His more practical friends to provide Him with 
the ordinary comforts and necessaries of life. 


Thus much, I think, is certain from the known | 


BRETHREN OF THE LORD 
faets of the case; and we need nothing more than 
this to explain t heir fear that His mind might be 
overstrained, and their attempt to dictate the 
measures He should adopt in going up to the 
Feast, just as His mother had attempted to dictate 
to Him at them arriage at Cana. 

(3) We have seen that, so far as we can speak of 
a tradition on this subject, it was in favour of the 
Epiphanian theory from about the end of the 
second century till it was unceremoniously driven 
out of the field by Jerome in the year 383: we 
have seen, too, that Jerome himself abandoned his 
own theory in his later writings. But it was so 
much in accordance with the ascetic views of the 
time, that it was adopted by Augustine and the 
Latin Fathers generally; while in the Eastern 
Church, Chrysostom, who, in his earlier writings, 
favours the Epiphanian view, comes round to 
Jerome in the later, and Theodoret may be men- 
tioned on the same side. The later Greek Fathers 
are, however, almost all on the side of Epiphanius ; 
and the Greek, Syrian, and Coptic Calendars mark 
the distinction between James the brother of the 
Lord and James the son of Alphzeus by assigning 
a separate day to each. This distinction is also 
maintained, apart from any statement as to the 
exact relationship i1niplied by the term ‘ brother,’ 
in the Clementine Homilies and Itecognitions of 
the second cent., and the Apostolic Constitutions of 
the third. 

Historical tradition, therefore, on this subject 
there was properly none when Jerome wrote, any 
more than there is now, but there was a growing 
feeling in favour of the perpetual virginity, which 
took definite shape in the title dewrapdévos used of 
Mary by Athanasius; and the apocryphal fictions 
were eagerly embraced as affording a support for 
this belief. 

We cannot doubt that those who were agitating 
for a stricter rule would make use of the example of 
the Virgin, insisting on the name as implying a 
permanent state, and would endeavour to give an 
artificial strength to their cause by the addition of 
imaginary circumstances to the simple narrative of 
the gospel. Thns it was not enough to suppose 
the brethren of the Lord to be sons of Joseph by ἃ 
former wife ; Joseph’s age must be increased so as to 
make it impossible for him to have had children by 
his second wife, though this supposition contradicts 
what the upholders of this view maintain to be the 
very purpose of Mary’s marriage, viz. to screen 
her from all injurious imputations. How could 
the marriage effect this, if the husband were above 
eighty years of age, as Epiphanius says, following 
the apocryphal Gospels? Again, if this were the 
ease, why should not the evangelist have stated it 
simply, instead of using the cautionary phrases πρὶν 
ἢ συνελθεῖν and οὐκ ἐγίνωσκεν αὐτὴν ἕως οὗ ἔτεκεν ἢ But 
even this was not enough for the ascetic spirit. 
Further barriers must be raised between the con- 
tamination of matrimony and the virgin ideal. 
Joseph himself becomes a type of virginity: the 
‘brethren’ are no longer his sons, but sons of 
Clopas, who was either his brother by one tra- 
dition, or his wife’s sister’s husband by another. 
Mary is made the child of promise and of miracle 
like Isaac, though not yet exalted to the honours 
of the Immaculate Conception; and we see 
Epiphanius already feeling his way to the doctrine 
of her Assumption, which was accepted by 
Gregory of Tours in the 6th cent. One other 
development may be noticed, as it is found in the 
Protevangelium, c. 20, though not mentioned by 
Epiphanius, viz. that not only the Conception but 
the Birth of our Lord was miraculous; in the 
words of Jeremy Taylor: ‘ He that came from His 
crave fast tied with a stone and signature, and 
into the college of the apostles, the doors being 
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shut. .. came also (as the Church piously believes) 
into the world so without doing violence to the 
virginal and pure body of His mother, that He did 
also leave her virginity entire.’* This miracle, 
superfluous as it is, and directly opposed to the 
words of St. Luke (2%), is yet accepted hy Jerome 
and his followers, and the allegorical method of 
interpretation is pressed to the utmost in order to 
gain some support from the OT for the doctrine 
of the ἀειπαρθενία. Thus we find Pearson (Creed, 
p. 326) citing, as a proof of it, Ezk 44? ‘This 
gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no 
man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the 
God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall 
be shut.’ It would surely have been more to the 
point to cite the words of the Messianic psalm 
(698): ‘I have become a stranger to my brethren 
and an alien unto my mother’s children’ ; this psalm 
being used to illustrate the earthly life of our Lord, 
both by St. John: ‘The zeal of thy house has 
eaten ine up; they gave me also gall for my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’; 
and by St. Luke: ‘Let their habitation be desolate.’ 

(4) We go on, however, to consider that which 
has been all along the real obstacle in the way of 
a literal acceptation of the Scripture narrative, 
viz. the objection on the ground of Christian 
sentiment. Itis ‘the tendency,’ says Dr. Mill (ἐς, 
p. 301), ‘of the Christian mystery, God manifest 
in the flesh, when heartily received, to generate an 
unwillingness to believe that the womb thus 
divinely honoured should have given birth to other 
merely human progeny.’ ‘The sentiment of 
veneration for this aucust vessel of grace which 
has ever animated Christians . . . could not have 
been wanting to the highly-favoured Joseph.’ ‘On 
the impossibility of refuting these sentiments .. . 
the truly Catholic Christian will have pleasure in 
reposing.’ So Epiphanius, Jerome, and other 
ancient writers speak of this as a ‘pious belief,’ and 
the same is reiterated by Hammond and Jeremy 
Taylor cited by Mill (p. 309). In answer to this 1 
would say that, unless we are prepared to admit all 
the beliefs of the mediseval Church, we must be- 
ware of allowing too much authority to pious 
opinions. Is there any extreme of superstition 
which cannot plead a ‘pious opinion’ in its favour? 
Of course it is right in studying history, whether 
sacred or profane, to put ourselves in the position 
of the actors, to imagine how they must have felt 
and acted ; but this is not quite the same thing as 
imagining how we ourselves should have felt and 
acted under their circumstances, until at least we 
have done our best to strip off all that differentiates 
the mind of one century from the mind of 
another. If we could arrive at the real feeling 
of Joseph in respect to his wifc, and of Mary 
in respect to her Son before and after His 
birth, this would undoubtedly be an element of the 
highest importance for the determination of the 
question before us; but to assume that they must 
have felt as a monk, or nun, or celibate priest of 
the Middle Ages; to assume even, with Dr. Mill, 
that they fully understood the inystery ‘God 
manifest in the flesh,’ is not merely to make an 
unauthorised assumption, it is to assume what is 
palpably contrary to fact. Mary and Joseph were 
religious Jews, espoused to one another, as it is 
natural to suppose, in the belief prevalent among 
the Jews that marriage was a duty, and that a 
special blessing attached to a prolitie union. To 
both it is revealed from heaven that the Messiah 
should be born of Mary by a miraculous conception. 
Joseph is told that ‘his name is to be called Jesus, 
because he shall save his people from their sins.’ } 


: Chrys. flom. cxlii. (ap. Suicer, ti. p. 306): ὁ Χριστὸς προῆλθεν ἐπ 
μήτρως καὶ ἄλυτος ἔμεινεν ἡ μήτρο. This was affirmed in the 79th 
Canon of the Council in Truilo towards the end of the 7th cent. 


Mary is told, in addition, that ‘he shall be called 
the Son of the Highest, and that the Lord God 
shall give him the throne of his father David, and 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.’ 
There is surely nothing in these words which 
would disclose the Christian mystery ‘God manifest 
in the flesh.’ They point to a greater Moses, or 
David, or Solomon, or Samuel. Mary’s hymn of 
praise is founded on the recollection of Hannah’s 
exultation at the fulfilment of prophecy in the 
birth of her son. Her mind would naturally turn 
to other miraculous births, to that of Isaac under 
the old dispensation, to that now impending in the 
case of her cousin Elisabeth. And as there was 
nothing in the announcement made to them which 
could enable them to realise the astounding truth 
that He who was to be born of Mary was Very God 
of Very God, so there is nothing in the subsequent 
life of Mary which would lead us to believe that 
she, any more than His apostles, had realised it 
before His resurrection. On the contrary, it is 
plain that such a belief fully realised would have 
made it impossible for her to fulfil, Ido not say 
her duties towards her husband, but her duties 
towards the Lord Himself during His infancy and 
childhood. It is hard enough even now to hold 
together the ideas of the humanity and divinity of 
Christ without doing violence to either; but to 
those who knew Him in the flesh we may safely 
say it was impossible until the Comforter had come 
and revealed it unto them. As to what should be 
the relations between the husband and wife after 
the birth of the promised Child there is one thing 
we may be sure of, viz. that these would be deter- 
inined, not by personal considerations, but either 
by immediate inspiration, as the journey to Keypt 
and other events had been, or, in the absence of 
this, by the one desire to do what they believed to 
be best for the bringing up of the Child entrusted 
to them. We can imagine their feeling it to be 
a duty to abstain from bringing other children into 
the world, in order that they might devote them- 
selves more exclusively to the nurture and training 
of Jesus. On the other hand, the greatest prophets 
and saints had not been brought up in solitude. 
Moses, Samuel, and David had had brothers and 
sisters. It might be God’s will that the Messiah 
should experience in this, as in other things, the 
common lot of man. Whichever way the Divine 
euidance might lead them, we may be sure that 
the response of Mary would be still as before: 
© Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word.’ Even if the language of 
the Gospels had been entirely neutral on this 
matter, it would surely have been a piece of high 
presumption on our part to assume that God’s 
providence must always follow the lines suggested 
by our notions of what is seemly ; but when every 
conceivable barrier has been placed in the way of 
this interpretation by the frequent mention of 
brothers of the Lord, living with His mother and in 
constant attendance upon her; when He is called 
her firstborn son, and when St. Matthew goes into 
what we might have been inclined to think alinost 
unnecessary detail in fixing a limit to the sepa- 
ration between husband and wife,—can we 
characterise it otherwise than as a contumacious 
setting up of an artificial tradition above the 
written Word, if we insist upon it that ‘ brother ’ 
must mean, not brother, but either cousin or one 
who is no blood-relation at all; that ‘ firstborn’ 
does not imply other children subsequently born ; 
that the Hmit fixed to separation does not imply 
subsequent union ? 


LirzraTuRE,—Fuller information may be found in Bishop 
Lichtfoot?s dissertation on the Brethren of the Lord, admirable 
alike for thoroughness, clearness, and fairness, which iscontained 


Τ in his Commentary on the Hpistle to the Galatians, ed. 10, pp. 
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252-291. Itisfrom him I have borrowed the terms Hieronymian, 
Epiphanian, Helvidian, to classify the main theories which have 
been put forward on the subject. He himself held the sccond 
theory. The first is advocated by Dr. Mill (Paztheistic 
Principles, pt. li. pp. 220-316), and in a less extreme form by 
Dr. P. Schegg (Jakobus, der Bruder des Herrvn. Munchen, 1883). 
The argument for the third is given in Credner’s Hinlettung, 
Laurent’s Newtest. Studien, Farrar’s arly Days of Christianity, 
ch. xix., the articles ‘Maria’ and ‘Jakobus’ in Herzog’s Encyel. 
f. prot. Theol., and the introduction to my Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. James, from which the present article is chiefly 
taken. J. B. NTAYOR., 
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BRIGK (7225).—The usual material for building 
throughout all Eastern countries is mud brick. In 
rainless Eeypt this is a perfect substance for walls, 
and the great defences of towns and sanctuaries 
were immensely massive walls of dried mud, up to 
80 ft. in thickness. The same was used for arches 
and domes and for pillars, as in the great hall of 
700 pillars of Akhenaten. In Babylonia as wide a 
use of mud brick is found, walls, ramparts, and 
etkkurats being entirely made of it, from the 
earliest Bab. age downward. In Persia, India, 
China, and Mexico, mud brick is a wniversal 
material; it has sheltered far the greater part of 
the human race, and the use of red or burnt brick 
is quite an exception in history. In Pal. mud 
brick was largely used in Amorite times, thick 
fortifications being made of it. The form was more 
like the Babyloman, being a square tile, whereas 
the Egyptians used a brick of our present shape. 
Throughout the Jewish period, mud brick was 
generally usec, faced with stone jambs and lintels 
at the doorways, and plastered white all over. 
Such was the Egyptian method. ἴῃ Philistia, 
down to the present time, the villages are of mud- 
brick houses domed, and the rainfall is absorbed 
by a thick crop of grass which grows on the roof, 
and is the pasture cround of the goats. 

In the OT there is allusion to burning bricks 
for the tower of Babel (Gn 115). and such burnt 
bricks were largely used in Babylonia, owing to 
the wetness of the soil and climate. hey were 
very rare in Egypt until oman times, but became 
general in the age of Constantine. 

The brick-making in Egypt was a common 
occupation for captives, and the celebrated picture 
at Thebes of the foreign brickmakers, guarded by 
an Eeyp. overseer, is very well known. The black 
Nile soil of the country is first dug down into a 
hole already made at any convenient spot near the 
water ; 1t is then mixed with sufficient sand, if a 
good quality is desired, and with chopped straw, 
which is eut up thus by the threshing rollers used 
at harvest. Water is poured over it, and it is 
trampled into a smooth paste. Baskets of this 
paste are then earried out to the moulding ground, 
a smooth clear space near at hand. ‘I'he moulder 

laces his wooden mould on the ground, lifts a 
double handful of the mud, and drops it in, presses 
it down, and wipes off the surplus; he then hits the 
mould frame by its handle, and leaves the brick on 
the ground to dry; the frame is then placed close 
to it, and another is moulded, until the ground 
is covered with bricks in regular rows. These 
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remain for a week or more to dry 
are then ready for building. From the 18th to 919. 


in the sun, and | father. 


dynasties the bricks for government buildings often 
bear a stamp of the kine’s name, and sometimes a 
special stamp naming the particular building for 
which they were intended. The wooden stamps 
for this purpose have been found, as well as the 
moulding frames. 

In the celebrated question of the straw (Ex 57»), 
which has passed into an English proverb, there 
is something to be said on the Egyp. side. Straw 
was not by any means universally used, often plain 
mud and sand, or mud and pebbles, were used ; and it 
was far more important to get the tale of bricks done 
than to be too particular about the straw. Next, 
the chopped straw regularly kept in stock and 
supphed (the ¢tibn of the present day) is a very 
valuable cattle food, and the main support of 
animals during the inundation, as it is more sweet 
and grassy than Eng. straw. Hence to restrict 
its use for brick-making, and to require waste 
material, such as stubble, to be found, was quite 
customary; and many more bricks are to be seen 
made with waste than those containing good food 
tobi. We may note that the taskmasters were 
the Ecyp. overseers, while the officers were Hebrews, 
chiefs of the gangs, held responsible for the 
quantity delivered. Considering the well-known 
character of the Hebrews (Nu 111 215), we must 
not take their grievances ioo seriously. They had 
at least in Egypt a good and full diet, by their own 
confession (Nu 115), as goord as, or better than, that 
of the Egyp. peasant of the present day. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
BRIDE.—In patriarchal times the bride 18 com- 
monly chosen, not by the bridegroom, but by his 
parents or friends, and they do not necessarily 
consult him. Abraham sends a confidential servant 
to find a bride for Isaac (Gn 24). Judah takes 
Tamar as a bride for his son Er (38°). Isaac in- 
structs Jacob as to his choice (95). And, in the 
absence of the father, Hagar takes a wife for 
Ishmael (21%), Where the bridegroom chooses, 
it is his father who makes the proposal, as in the 
cases of Shechem (845 8) and Samson (Jg 14*?°), 
Whether the consent of the bride was usually 
asked, is not clear; Gn 24° is not evidence. 
Perhaps Rebekah was only asked whether she 
would go at once; it had been previously agreed 
that she was to go. And these patriarchal customs 
have not undergone much change in the East: a 
bride may know nothing of the bridegroom till the 
wedding. 
The bride was commonly paid for; ze. her 
father received money or service in return for 
his consent to part with her (Gn 31” 34%, 1 καὶ 
1855. 37 ete.). The bride herself received no dowry ; 
and To 7" is the earliest mention of a marriage 
contract, which perhaps was of the nature of a 
settlement. 
Betrothal was much more serious than ‘ engage- 
ment’ is with us. Unfaithfulness on the part of 
the bride during the interval between betrothal 
and marriage was regarded as adultery, and might 
be punished with death (Dt 22°-™). She was to 
be stoned, not strangled; and this makes it 
probable that the ‘woman taken in adultery’ 
was betrothed and not yet married ([Jn} 8*°). 
Nothing of the kind is found in Greek or Roman 
law, according to which betrothal was a mere 
promise on the part of the bride to marry the 
bridegroom, and did not create any legal obliga- 
tion. ‘There was no penalty for breach of promise 
(Smith, Dict. of Ant. 3rd ed. 11, p. 140q). 
The main feature in the marriage ceremony, 
which was a legal formality rather than a religious 
“rite, was the fetching of the bride from the house of 

her father to the house of the bridegroom or his 
Among the Greeks the bride prepared 
herself for the wedding by a bath; and at Athens 
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the water for λουτρὸν νυμῴφικόν was taken from the 
fountain Callirrhoé. There is reason for believing 
that Jewish brides did the hke, and that there is 
allusion to this custom (Ru 93, Ezk 23°, Eph 5°27), 
If the last reference is correct, the allusion is very 
striking. At the wedding the bride wore a veil, 
which entirely covered her, a sash, and a crown. 
‘Attire’ in Jer 2% prob. means the bridal sash 
(ef. Is 3% RVm, 40:8), and AaldlGh, the Heb. word 
for bride, is by some connected with the crown.* 
The bride remained veiled throughout; and thus 
Jacob did not detect the substitution of Leah for 
tachel (Gn 29°?*9), Embroidery, perfumes, and 
jewels were usual with those who could afford 
them (Ps 468: 18. 4, Ty 4918 6110. Rev 212), 

In mystical language ‘the bride’ in the OT 
is Israel, and the bridegroom or husband is 
J”, This image prevails throughout Ps 45, and is 
found in various passages in the Prophets (Is 54° 
625, Jer 3!4, Hos 2”). Possibly the Song of Sones 
was mystically interpreted among the Jews even 
before it was admitted to the Canon. Hence 
idolatry on the part of Israel is ‘playing the 
harlot’ (Jer 3'%8), is ‘whoredom’ (Hos 412 9}), 
and worthy of death (Ps 73"). 

In the NT ‘the bride’ is the Church, and the 
bridegroom is Christ (2 Co 11°, Rev 197 21%9, 
Mt 9%, Jn 3%); and in the Apoc. the bride is 
usually the ideal Church, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. But in Rev 9917 we have ‘the bride’ 
used of ‘the Chureh militant here on earth,’ 
praying to her Lord to return to her. Here 
again, also, an apostate Church is regarded as a 
harlot (17°). A. PLUMMER. 


BRIDEGROOM.—Much that might be said under 
this head has been anticipated in the article BRIDE. 
To this day in the East the bridegroom has, as a 
rule, little to do with the choice of the bride. 
Love matches are rare, and in many cases are 
impossible. In the OT we see that where the son 
chose his own bride independently of his parents, 
his relations with the latter were not happy (Gn 
26% 35 974%), Jehoiada the priest chooses wives 
for the orphan king, Joash (2 Ch 243, comp. 2518), 
The interval between betrothal and marriage might 
be of any duration, for the espousal of children to 
one another has always been common in the East; 
but a year for maidens and a month for widows 
seems to have been customary. 

On the wedding day the bridegroom wore a 
garland (Ca 34, comp. Is 61"°) as well as the 
bride, and was often profusely perfumed (Ca, 3°), 
Weddings commonly took place in the evening; 
and at the propcr time the bridegroom sets out, 
along with ms ‘companions’ (Je 14"), the ‘sons of 
the bride-chamber’ (Mk 2!%, Lk 5%), with lights 
(2 Es 101. and music (1 Mae 9%), to fetch the 
bride. She also is accompanied by companions, 
maidens, some of whom start with her from her 
father’s house (Ps 45"), while others join the 
bridal party afterwards, all of them provided with 
lamps (Mt 258), Thus they go to meet the 
bridegroom, who conducts tle whole party to the 
wedding feast, which might last many days (ὧν 
14”, ‘To 8%), The details of the ceremony would 
vary, esp. as regards maguilicence; but there was 
not of necessity any religious rite. The essential 
act was the bridegroom’s fetching the bride from 
her home to his. Of the custom of providing 
wedding garments for guests nothing is known 
with certainty (Mt 22"-1!2), for Je 14 is not in 
point; but rich clothing is in the East one of the 
commonest of prescnts. A bridegroom was exempt 
from military service between betrothal and mar- 

* But this is very uncertain (cf. Prd. Delitzsch, Proleg. 1304. ; 


Néldeke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 737). W. BR. Smith (Kinship, 292) 
makes kalldh=‘ one closed in.’ 


riage (Dt 20’), and for a year after marriage (Dt 
245, comp. Lk 14°). This points to the conclusion 
that in the case of adults the time of betrothal did 
not usually exceed a year. 

For the relation of bridegroom to bride as 
typical of the spiritual relationship between 
J“ and Israel, and between Christ and the Church, 
see the article BRIDE. A. PLUMMER, 


BRIDEGROOM’S FRIEND.—The Jewish custom 
of having a special ‘friend of the bridegroom’ 
(ὁ φίλος τοῦ νυμφίου) is alluded to only once in 
Scripture (Jn 3”), where John the Baptist is 
contrasting his own position with that of Christ. 
His disciples must not be jealous of the success of 
Christ, for Christ is the Bridegroom who is the 
possessor of the bride, while John is only the 
Bridegroom’s friend, who prepares for the marriage, 
and has his reward in the joyous expression of the 
Bridegroom’s satisfaction. ‘lhe importance of the 
friend of the Bridegroom comes to an end when the 
marriage is over, but that of the Bridegroom con- 
tinues to increase. 

This ‘friend of the bridezroom’ must not be 
confounded with ‘the sons of the bride-chamber’ 
(οἱ viol rod νυμφῶνος), who were very numerous (Mt 
94) Mk 2”, Lk 5%). Indeed any wedding guest 
might be included in the expression, or even any 
one who took part in the bridal procession. The 
‘friend’ was somewhat analogous to our ‘ best 
man,’ but he had far more onerous and delicate 
duties. Sometimes he took the place of a parent in 
negotiating the marriage at the outset. He was 
the chief agency of communication between the 
betrothed parties in the interval between espousals 
and marriage. He made the preparations for the 
wedding, and in some cases presided at the mar- 
riage feast. He conducted the married pair to 
the bridal chamber. 

The custom of having groomsmen of this kind 
seems to have prevailed in Judea, but not in 
Galilee. In this, as in other things, the customs 
of Galilee were more modest and sinple. And it 
is worth noting that at the marriave in Cana of 
Galilee there is no mention of any Shoshebheyna or 
groomsman, a point which confirms the accuracy 
of the narrative. The ‘ruler of the feast’ is 
evidently not the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ for 
he compliments the bridegroom upon the pleasing 
surprise of excellent wine towards the end of the 
feast. Wad he been the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ 
the arrangements would have been his own, and 
his remark would have been different. When the 
Baptist speaks of the ‘friend of the Bridegroom,’ 
he is not in Galilee, and being a Judean his 
language is in accordance with Judmwan customs 
(see Edersheim, Life and Times of the Messiah, 
i, pp. 354, 355, and notes 663, 664). 

The Talmud frees the ‘friends of the bride- 
eroom’ and all the ‘sons of the bride-chamber’ 
from the duty of dweHing in booths at the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Almost everything is to give 
way to the duty of making glad the bridal pair. 
They are not to be made to fast or mourn; and 
if in the wedding procession they meet a funeral, 
it is the funeral that must turn aside. 

John the Baptist came to make overtures from 
the Bridegroom to Tis people (οἱ dé), to prepare 
them for espousal with Him, to present them to 
Him when any were ready, to point Him out to 
them (Jn 1), St. Paul claims to hold a similar 
office in reference to his converts. ‘Iam jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy : for I espoused you 
to one Husband, that I mieht present you as a pure 
virgin to Christ’ (2 Co 115. The time until the 
Second Advent is the interval between betrothal 
and marriage ; and, until {116 marriage of the Lamb 


|'takes place, the apostle feels that he is in a 
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large measure responsible for the conduct of the 
bride. A. PLUMMER. 


BRIDGE.—The word is not found in OT or NT 
(although LXX of Is 37% has καὶ ἔθηκα γέφυραν), 
occurring only in 2 Mac 12" AV, in connexion with 
the siege of Caspis by Judas. The rarity of the 
bridge was dune to the foll. circumstances: (1) 
Rivers often served as tribal boundaries and 
military barriers. (2) Most of the streams were 
torrents in winter that were apt to sweep away 
bridges, and in summer were easily forded. (3) 
The roads on each side were not usually meant for 
vehicles, but were bridle-paths for such baggage- 
animals as camels, mules, and donkeys. Recent 
excavations liave proved that at Nippur, in Baby- 
lonia, the arch of burnt brick was in use as early as 
4000 B.c. (See BABYLONIA, p. 219°.) 


G. M. MACKIE. 
BRIDLE.—See Lit. BRIERS.—See THORNS 
AND THISTLES. 


BRIGANDINE (015 sirydn, Jer 463 515 AV).—A 
mail-slurt worn by a brigand, 7.e. in its original 
sense, a light-armed soldier. KV has ‘coat of 
mail.’ See BREASTPLATE. W. E. BARNES. 


BRIMSTONE (na 53, 6etov).—Sulphur is one of the 
most widely distributed of mineral substances. It 
occurs in combination with various metals, forming 
snlphurets and sulphates, and in combination with 
lime, producing gypsum; it is also found in all 
volcauic countries, often in a pure state and in 
large masses; as, for example, in Sicily, Italy, 
Volcano (one of the Lipari Islands), Teneriffe, Ice- 
land, ete. The exhalations of volcanoes include, 
generally, sulphurous acid and sulphurated hydro- 
gen, two gases which, if moist, readily decompose 
each other into water and sulphur. In Palestine 
sulphur is present in most, if not all, of the hot 
springs Which break out along the valley of the 
Jordan and Dead Sea, while gypseous bands are 
abundant amongst the deposits which form the 
terraces of the valley, and were portions of the bed 
of the Jordan valley lake at a time when the 
waters of the Dead Sea stood at a level of several 
hundred feet above its present surface.* On the 
east side of the present lake there are several hot 
sulphur springs, the most important of which are 
the Zerka Majin (Callirrhoé) and Wady Ghuweir.+ 
The former, described by Josephus,t has a maxi- 
mum temperature of 143° F. according to Canon 
Tristram.§ On the western side of the Dead Sea 
there are several sulphur springs, sometimes rising 
at the margin of the waters, such as those of Shukif, 
near ‘Ain Jidi, and 8. of Wady Khuderah, and at 
Wady Maharat; all these have a high temperature. || 
The HammémAat near Tiberias are well known, and 
are still largely used for the cure of rheumatism and 
other disorders. The temperature as determined 
by Anderson reaches 143° F.; the waters are highly 
sulphurous.{] Next to the above the most import- 
ant sulphur springs near the Jordan valley are 
those of the Yarmuk, N. of Umm Keis (Gadara), 
described by Robinson ;** the temperature reaches 
109° F., and the remains of the Roman baths are 
still standing. There can be no doubt that the 
high temperature of the springs in the valleys of 


* Dr, Blanckenkorn discusses the process of formation of 
gypseous deposits in the Jordan valley: ‘Enst. und Gesch. des 
Todten Meers,’ Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins (1896), 

+ Tristram, Land of Moab, p. 353. 

t Ant. xvi. vi. 

§ Land of Moab, p. 242. The above is the temperature of the 
hottest of several springs at its source. Lartet gives the 
temperature of 88° F. (31° Cent.), but this was taken from tbe 
stream. Voyage d’ Exploration, p. 290 (1880). 

|) Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 283, 305, and 358, 

§ Lieut. Lynch’s Exped., Of. Rep. p. 202. 

95. Phys. Geog. Holy Land, 241. 
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the Jordan and the Yarmuk is due to the passage 
of the waters through voleanic rocks belonging to 
late Tertiary periods which still retain some of their 
original heat at varions depths below the surface ; 
and, as Lartet observes, most of the springs on the 
east side of the Jordan rise from the great line of 
fault which ranges along the base of the Moabite 
table-land * (see ARABAH). 

Brimstone is, besides in the narrative of Gn 19%, 
repeatedly referred to in connexion with denuncia- 
tions of the wrath of God on the wicked, whether 
nations (Dt 2933. Is 34°) or individuals (Ps 11%). The 
extensive occurrence of sulphur in the depression 
of the Dead Sea indicates that this substance may 
have contributed towards the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain. E. HULL. 


BRING. 


There are many obsolete or archaic 
uses of the verb ‘to bring’ in AV, of which 
the following deserve attention. 1. ‘Bring on 
the way,’ z.e. to escort, Gn 18 ‘ Abraham went 
with them, to b. them on the way’ (nbw); Ac 215 
‘they all brought us on our way... till we 
were out of the city’ (rporéurw, so Ac 158, Ro 15%, 
2 Co 118). Or ‘to bring on one’s juurney,’ Tit 3%, 
1 Co 105 ‘that ye may bring me on my journey 
whithersoever I go’ (zporéurw, RV “Ὁ. forward 
on my ἦ.᾽, as 3 Jn® AV, KV). Cf. Tourneur 
(1611) ‘The skie is dark; we'll bring you o’er 
the fields.’ Similar is the phrase ‘to bring by a 
way,’ Is 42° .7 will bring the blind by a way that 
they know not’; and cf. 25 718 ‘thou hast brought 
me hitherto.’ 2. Bring about occurs only twice, 
and not in the mod. sense of ‘cause to happen,’ but 
‘cause to come round’ (Heb. 197), 1 ὶ 5! ‘they 
have brought about the ark of the God of Israel 
tous’: 2S 3% ‘to b. about all Israel unto thee.’ 
Cf. Shaks. 3 Henry IV. ii. ν. 27— 


‘ How many hours bring about tbe day ?’ 


3. Bring again, in the sense of ‘bring back,’ is 
frequent (Heb. mostly 3). In Gn 14 “Ὁ, baclx’ 
and ‘b. again’ are used in turn, showing that 
the phrases were identical in meaning and in- 
different in use, ‘And he brought back (12%) 
all the goods, and also brought again (3 9 Π) his 
brother Lot.’ A favourite expression is ‘b. again 
the captivity,’ always of J” (‘again’ is used with 
the first person, Jer 808 4847 4039. Ezlc 1058 9014 39%, 
Jl 81, Am 9%; ‘back’ with the 2nd and 3rd pers., 
Ps 147 53° 851).4 ‘Back’ is omitted in AV, but 
introduced by RV, in Ee 3% ‘who shall b. him to 
see (RV ‘b. him back to see’) what shall be after 
him?? See AGAIN. 4 Bring forth is the tr® of 
a great variety of expressions whose shade of 
meaning ought not to be obliterated. Notice 
esp. Is 41% ‘bring forth your strong reasons,’ the 
only example of the obsol. meaning ‘to adduce,’ 
‘express’; cf. More (1532) ‘ The places of Scripture 
whiche Helvidius broughte furth for the con- 
trarye.’ 8. Bring up. LBesides the use of this 
phrase literally, as ‘to bring up out of Egypt,’ 
Gn 464 “1 will go down with thee into Egypt; and 
I will also surely bring thee up again’; or ‘up to 
Jerus.’ in ref. to its height, 2S 6% ‘David... 
brought up the ark of the Lorp with shouting,’ 
Ezr 12 « All these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when 
they of the captivity were brought np from Baby- 
lon unto Jerusalem’; or tothe temple in ref. to its 
elevated situation, Neh 10 ‘the Levites shall 
bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of 
our God’; or ‘up out of the earth,’ 1S 28° ‘and 
he (Saul) said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I 


*Lartet, supra, cit.; Hull, Geology of Arabia-Petrea and 
Palestine, Mem. Pal. Fxplor. Soe. (1886), p. 23. 

+ The Heb., strangely enougb, is always 21”. The meaning 
is disputed. See Driver on Dt 808, 
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shall name unto thee,’ so 8.1} 4.15; besides these, 
there is the familiar phrase to bring up, t.é. train, 
children ; see esp. Gn 50”, 2 Κα 10®, 2 S 218, Job 
3138, Pr 29%, La 45, Lk 416. Ac 131 ‘Manaen, which 
had been brought up with Herod’ (iV ‘the foster- 
brother of’), 223, Eph 64. But the most important 
is the obsol. use of this phrase to signify the 
originating of slander, as Dt 224 ‘he hath 
brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel’; 
ef. Nu 13** ‘ they brought up an evil report of the 
land.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BROID, BROIDER.—1 Ti 29 ‘with broided hair’ 
(ἐν πλέγμασιν, ‘in plaits’). RV gives the mod. 
spelling ‘ braided,’ as AV in Jth 10° ‘braided the 
hair of her head,’ for Coverdale’s ‘ broyded.’ Cfi.— 

* Hir yelow heer was broyded in a tresse 
Behind hire back.’ 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1051. 
Broidered is given Ex 985 as tr. of pavin tashbég, ‘a 
b. coat’ (RV ‘coat of chequer work’); and seven 
times in Ezk (16% 13. 18 9636 977. 16. 24) as tr. of D7 
rikmah. * Broid,’ which means to weave or plait, 
and ‘ broider,’ which means to adorn with needle- 
work (mod. ‘embroider’), have no connexion in 
etymology or meaning (though they were often 
confounded in the 16th cent.), yet most mod. edd. 
of AV give ‘broidered’ for ‘ broided’ in 1 Ti 2°. 
J. HASTINGS. 

BROKENHEARTED.—Three words (mistakenly 
spelt with hyphen in mod. edd. AV) are (1) 
‘brokenfooted,’ Lv 21), (2) ‘ brokenhanded,’ 211 
(w, 233 137, which Oxf. Heb. Lex. takes to mean 
fracture of the leg and of the arm), and (3) 
‘brokenhearted,’ Is 611 (ab-qavs), Lk 48 (συντετριμ- 
μένος τὴν καρδίαν, exactly as LXX of Is 61. For 
the thought ef. Ps 3418 517 1091% 2, Pr 15, Is §735 
662, and see CONTRITE. J. HASTINGS. 


BROOGH, Ex 35% RV.—See BRACELET, BUCKLE. 


BROOK (5n3).—There is no absolute distinction 
betiveen a brook and a river, except as regards size, 
and this distinction will vary with each country. 
Perhaps the only stream in Palestine to which the 
term ‘river’ is applicable is the Jordan ; but in the 
AV the term is applied to a few other streams 
such as the Kishon (ἦν 47 5%; in 1 K 18” it is 
called a ‘brook’), and the ‘River of Egypt’ AV 
(Wady el-‘Arish), Nu 34°, is translated ‘ Brook of 
Egypt,’ RV. ni has no proper Eng. equivalent, 
‘brook’ suggesting something too small. It cor- 
responds exactly to Wady. 

Palestine, regarded in the widest sense of 
the term, is remarkable for its ‘brook’ courses. 
Many of them, however, are now dry, or only 
occasionally contain water; but they testify by 
their depth and extent to the existence of a former 
period when the rainfall was much greater than it 
is at the present day. This observation applies 
especially to the valleys of the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the great limestone plateau, known as the 
Badiet et-T'th, extending from the southern limits 
of the territory of Judah along the Bahr es-Saba 
to the Sinaitic mountains. Most of the ‘ brooks’ of 
Northern and Western Palestineare perennial (being 
fed in dry weather by the springs which issue forth 
from the limestone strata or other permeable for- 
mation, such as the basaltic sheets of the Haurdn 
and Jaulin), and give rise to many fine streams, 
of which the Hieromax (Yarmifk) is the most 
important. 

Vestern Palestine. The brooks of the region 
lying to the west of tlie Jordan valley take their 
rise near the centre of the plateau in springs, and 
thence descend to the shores of the Mediterranean 
on the one hand, or to the Jordan and Dead Sea on 
the other. The former commence with a rapid fall 


through deep and narrow channels, and then, on 
reaching the maritime plain, they follow a sluggish 
course to the sea-coast. It is otherwise, however, 
with the brooks entering the Jordanic valley; for, 
in consequence of their sources being less distant 
from their outlets than is the case with the 
Mediterranean tributaries, and the vertical fall 
being much greater, they have eroded their 
channels sometimes to extraordinary depths, and 
issue forth on the Jordanic plain through ravines 
bounded by lofty walls of rock which are continuous 
with the cliffs and escarpments forming the margin 
of the plain itself. As examples of these may be 
mentioned (a) the Widy el-‘Aujeh, which has its 
source at a height of about 3000 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean, and descends to its 
outlet in the Jordan valley to a depth of 1200 feet 
below the same plane; the total fall being 4200 
feet within a distance of about 15 miles, or at the 
rate of 280 fect per mile; (6) the Kelt, which, 
rising in springs at Bireh (Beeroth) at a level of 
about 2800 feet, reaches the Jordan at a level of 
1170 feet below the same plane within a distance 
of 21 miles; the fall being at the rate of 190 
feet per mile; and (ὁ) the brook Kidron (Wady el- 
Nahr), which, rising at the Virgin’s Fountain, Εἰ. 
of Jerusalem, at a level of about 2400 feet, enters 
the Dead Sea through the remarkable gorge of 
Mar Saba, at a level of 1300 feet below the same 
plane; the total fall being at the rate of 264 feet 
per mile. These examples will suffice to give some 
idea, of the character of the brook channels to the 
east of the ridge, or plateau, of Western Palestine. 
Some of those that enter the Jordanie depression 
from the Moabite plateau pass through remarkably 
deep channels, of which the Callirrhoé (Zerka’ 
Main) and the Arnon (Mojib) are examples. 
BK. HULL. 
BROOM, Job 30* RV.—See JUNIPER. 


BROTH, Je 6! », Is 654.—See Foon. 
BROTHER.—See FAMILY, and BRETIREN. 


BROTHERLY LOVE.—Brotherly love (φιλαδελφία) 
is the love which Christians cherish for each other 
as ‘brothers.’ ‘The word ‘brother’ has, according 
to Grimm, four sensesin the NT. It is (1) brother 
by natural birth, as in Mt 4%; (2) member of the 
same nation, as in Ro 95; (3) fellow-man, as in Mt 
522-4 though it may be questioned whether the sense 
is not in this passage and in Mt 7° fellow-citizen 
in the kingdom of God; and(4) fellow-Christian. 
The last sense is the prevailing and characteristic 
one in the NT. The people who call God ‘ Father,’ 
and Jesus ‘ Lord,’ call each other ‘ brother’ and 
‘sister’ (Ja 21° Ro 161). <A collective name for the 
whole body from this point of view is ἀδελφότης, 
the brotherhood (1 P 5°). In 1 P 2” the com- 
mandment to honour all is followed by that to 
love the brotherhood. ‘The verb used in this case, 
and in most similar cases, 15 ἀγαπᾶν : but the sub- 
stantive for brotherly love is φιλαδελφία. It is the 
fundamental and all-inclusive duty of Christians 
as related to each other. It goes back to express 
words of Christ, asin Jn 13° ‘In this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.’ In St. John’s Epistles (1 Jn 2°% 310-14 
47-11-20 51) 1015 made the criterion, both to Cliristians 
themselves and to the world, of the reality of their 
faith, ‘we know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.’ In St. 
Paul’s earliest Epistle (1 Th 49) it is referred to 
as a thing which may be taken for granted among 
Christians: ‘Concerning φιλαδελφία you have no 
need that any one should write to you; for you 
yourselves are taught of God to love one another.’ 
In other words, it is an instinct of the new nature. 
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In the Epistle to the Romans (12”)St Paul bids Chris- 
tians in their brotherly love be φιλόστοργοι, 1.6. love 
one another with the unforced natural affection of 
those who really are members of the same family. 
St. Peter in his first Epistle (1%) makes φιλαδελφία 
ἀνυπόκριτος, ‘ undissembled brotherly love,’ the very 
end in view when believers sanctify their souls in 
obedience to the truth. To receive the divine 
message in the gospel is to consecrate the soul for 
a life ruled by love. The writer’s own fervid spirit 
inspires his words when he adds, ‘love one another 
from the heart ardently.’ In the second Epistle 
(17) φιλαδελῴφία and ἀγάπη are combined to com- 
plete the garland of Christian virtues. graded pla, 
the mutual love of Christians, is to be added to 
εὐσέβεια, since a religion which does not unite its 
devotees by bonds of reciprocal affection is fatally 
onesided ; and φιλαδ. is to be supplemented by 
ἀγάπη, the love of the members in the household 
of faith for each other, by a larger love which 
excludes none. Wherever there is fellowship of 
life there must be fellowship of love as well. ‘The 
tie is as real between man and man as between 
Christian and Christian, but in the nature of 
things it cannot be so close. Brotherly love will 
vary in its manifestations with the varying 
necessities of human life, but in He 13!? (‘Let 
φιλαδελφία continue,’ or ‘ abide’) two modes of its 
manifestation are urged which were specially 
important in NT times. The first is hospitality. 
This was the more to be enforced on the Hebrews, 
because they might be tempted even by surviving 
religious scruples to shut their doors on those who 
were really their brethren in Christ though aliens 
to their traditions. But its importance as an 
element in φιλαδελφία is shown also by such 
passages as 1 Ῥ 4°, Ro 124, The other is assist- 
ance to persons enduring persecution for the 
SOS] el. The Hebrews are praised (He 6 and 
10°") for what they have already done in this way; 
and here the duty is finally commended to them 
by the consideration that they themselves are also 
‘in the (a) body,’ and therefore hable to the same 
calamities, and possibly soon to need the same con- 
sideration. 
both these forms of brotherly love—hospitality and 
care of prisoners—is curiously illustrated in Lucian, 
De Morte Peregrini, §12. 16. See Bleek on He 13}, 
J. DENNEY. 

BROWW is used only in Gn 30% 85. 35-40 (J) to 
deseribe certain of Laban’s sheep (on, RV ‘ black’), 
See COLOURS. 


BRUIT.—Jer 10” ‘ the noise of the bruit is come’ 
(ayy IV ‘rumour,’ Amer. RV ‘ tidings’); and 
Nah 3” ‘all that hear the bruit of thee’ (so RV, 
Amer. RV ‘report,’ Heb. ν᾿. Both Heb. words 
from yo to hear). 3B. occurs also 2 Mae 4° “the 
b. thereof was spread abroad’ (φήμη, RV as AV); 
8? ‘the Ὁ. of his manliness was spread everywhere’ 
(λαλιά, RV ‘his courage was loudly talked of 
everywhere’). In all these places b. (which is the 
Fr. druit from bruire to make a noise, roar) means 
simply report. The word is pronounced as bruée, 
as indeed it was very often spelt. J. HASTINGS. 


BRUTE, BRUTISH.—‘ Brute beasts’ (2 P 912, 
Jude v.”) is a more forcible tr. than the ‘creatures 
without reason’ of RV, and it is an exact render- 
ing of the Gr. (ἄλογα ζώα ἢ) ; for ‘brute’ is from 
Lat. brutus heavy, dull, irrational. Cf. Lupton 
(1580), ‘more senselesse than the senselest or 
brntest beast in the world.’ In the Pref. to AV 
occurs ‘Bruit +-beasts led with sensuality.’ In 

* Lit. “senseless animals.’ In Ac 2527 (EV ‘ unreasonable’) 
τ taken by Thayer and others in the sense of ‘contrary 


i ‘Bruit’ was the spelling of AV ed. 1611 in 2 P 212, but 
brute’ in Jude v.19, 


The actual devotion of Christians to 


BUFFET 


2P 912 Wyclif and Rheims NT have ‘ unreasonable 
beasts,’ Tindale, Cranmer, Geneva, and AV ‘brute 
beasts’; but in Jude v.” while Wyclif and Rheims 
have ‘dumb beasts,’ ‘Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva give ‘ beasts which are without reason.’ 
Brutish is given in Ps 948, Is 1011, Jer 10% 14 2 
5117, Ezk 213! as tr. of the verb :Ξ δά αγ' ‘to be 
stupid’; and in Ps 40:10 92° Pr 12! 307, to which 
RV adds Ps 73° as tr. of the noun Wa ba‘ar 
‘brutishness.’ The idea is thoughtless ignorance 
like that of beasts. J. HASTINGS, 


BUCKET.—See under Foop. 


BUCKLE, or rather brocch (πόρπη, fibula), on 
the same principle as a modern safety-pin, by 
which the over-garment or wrap (χλαῖνα, palla, 
sagum) was pinned at the shoulder. In the 
Rom. world presents often took the form of brooches 
(Plaut. pid. v. i. 33; Jil. Glor. Iv. i. 18), as 
presents of jewellery are made amongst us. The 
rewards for valour, distinguished service, ete.,in the 
Rom. army, took sometimes the shape of brooches 
(Arch. Epigr. Mitth. iii. p. 51), which came to 
resemble modern epaulettes and served as military 
decorations. In the Western Provinces of the 
Rom. Empire golden brooches were common, and 
have survived to our day in great numbers. In the 
Oriental Provinces, however, as appears from 
1 Mac 1089 1158 14%, only kings or king-priests were 
allowed the use of gold. This restriction of the 
use of gold (as of purple) is probably a survival of 
one of the ‘royal and priestly’ taboos, found all 
over tle world. But, when taken up into the 
political system of the Empire, it produced a sort 
of Order of the Buekle, which may be compared 
with our Order of the Garter, though no myth was 
invented to account for the origin of the former. 

F, B. JEVONS. 

BUCKLER (}35 mdgén).—The buckler was a round 
shield, small and easily carried, whereas the true 
shield, Heb. ary ginnah (= Oupeds in Eph 61%), was 
large and oblong, sometimes carried by ἃ bearer 
(1 5 177), sometimes used as a screen behind which 
an archer might shoot against the defenders of a 
wall (Ezk 268, where the tr. should be ‘shall set up 
shields’). Polybius describes the shield as having 
a double framework of wood fastened together with 
glue and with a covering on the outer surface, first 
of linen and then of calf’s skin. It had also round 
the edge, above and below, an iron rim, so that it 
could mect sword-cuts from above, or again be 
fixed firmly against the ground without injury 
(Polyb. vi. 38. Cf. the rest of the passage (a) 
quoted under ARMOUR). 

It was this true shield, just described, which was 
carried by the legionaries, and to which St. Paul 
alludes: Eph 6*° ‘the shield of faith.’ Cf, Ps 91* 
‘His truth is a shield and a buckler’ RV, where, 
however, ‘buckler’ should be ‘enclosing-shield,’ m7 
soherah, a synonym of cinnah. God’s faithfulness 
meeting man’s faith makes man’s defence perfect. 

W. HE. BARNES. 

BUFFET, a dim. from buff ‘a blow’ (still exist- 
ent in blind man’s buff), is (1) noun=a blow, as 
Jn 19% Wye. ‘thei gauen to hym butiattis,’ and (2) 
verb—give blows, beat, as Pilgr. Perf. (1526) 259, 
‘When he was buffetted and beten for vs.’ In AV 
the verb only is used, and always as tr. of κολαφίξζω 
(Mt 266, Mk 14%, 1 Co 44, 2 Co 127,1 P 2"), which 
means to strike with the fist, a word found only in 
NT and later eecles. writers. RV gives ‘ buffet’ as 
tr. also of ὑπωπιάζω in 1 Co 957 “1 b. my body’ (AV 
‘keep under,’ RVm ‘ bruise’). The same word is 
tr? “wear out’ in Lk 185 ‘ Lest she wear me out by 
her continual coming’ (AV ‘weary me,’ RVm 
“bruise me’). It is an extremely forcible word, 


literally ‘to give a blow beneath the eye’ (ὑπό and 


BUGEAN 


BURIAL 33] 


éw), then ‘to beat black and blue.’ (See Hapos. 
Times, vol. i. Ὁ. 243 ; and Plummer, Lake in loc.). 
J. HASTINGS. 
BUGEAN.— A descriptive epithet applied to 
Haman in Ad. Est 1925 RV (AV has ‘ Agagite’). 
Not only in this passage, but in Est 3! 88 9”, LAX 
reads Bovyatos for Heb. ‘238, but everywhere except 
in the Apocr. book RV retains the AV rendering 
Agagite. βουγαῖος occurs In Homer (JZ. xiii. 824, 
Od. xviii. 79) as a term of reproach=‘ bully’ or 
‘praggart.’ Whether the Sept. intended it in this 
sense, or asa gentilic adjective, is wholly uncertain. 
See AGAGITE, HAMAN. J. A. SELBIE. 


BUKKI (‘p2).—4. Son of Jogli, a prince of the 
tribe of Dan, and one of the ten men entrusted 
with the task of dividing the land of Canaan 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 34%), 2. Son of 
Abishua and father of Uzzi, fifth in descent from 
Aaron in the line of the high priests through 
Phinehas (1 Ch 65:51, Ezr 7). In 1 Es 82 he is 
called Boccas, for which Barith is substituted in 
2Es 1%, It is doubtful whether he ever filled the 
office of hich priest, as the statements of Josephus on 
the point are contradictory (ἀπέ. Vv. x1. 5, VIII. 1. 3). 

R. ΔΙ. ΒΟΥ. 

BUKKIAM (inpa, full form of Bukki).—A Levite 
of the sons of Heman, and leader of the sixth band 
or course in the temple service (1 Ch 25* 15), 


BUL (513, BotA A, Bul, 1 K 6%8).—See Time. 
BULL, BULLOCK, WILD BULL.—See CALF and 
Ox. BULRUSH.—See REED. 


BULWARK.—l1. (=bole-work, i.e. a defence 
made of the trunks of trees or of logs of wood) is 
the tr. of Ieb. ὑπ A442, ‘rampart’ (Is 901, ay ninin 
hémbth wa-hél, ‘walls and rampart’; τεῖχος καὶ 
περίτειχος, LAX; murus οὐ antemurale, Vule.). 
[saiah (/.¢c.) gives the paradoxical promise that 
God will appoint salvation, t.e. free space uncon- 
fined by walls (cf. for this meaning of ‘salvation,’ 
Ges. hes. 5.0. ye'=Arab. wasi'a) to be Zion’s 
walls and bulwarks (cf. vv.2-4, open gates and trust 
in God commended). 

The δέ (1 K 21% ‘rampart,’ RV) with its ditch 
(tia δῶν, Jer 41°) was, as the VSS show, an outer 
defence for the wall. Jerusalem had such a Aél 
(Ps 48%), but only, no doubt, on the side on which 
the walls, not being on the edge of a precipice, 
needed extra defence. At the present day there 
would be room for such a work only on the N.and W., 
The Psalmist (¢.¢.), calls on the spectators to observe 
that not even the outer defences of Zion had been 
touched during the invasion of which he speaks. 

2. Bulwarks (Dt 20° tsp mdzér, and Ee 9% 
oso mézddhim) are also the hasty defences raised 
by besiegers to protect themselves while attacking 
fortified places. Such defences were largely made 
of wood (Dt é/.c.), and so were rightly called bul- 
warks. The ‘bank’ (Lk 19% χάραξ, ‘ palisade’ 
RVm) served the double purpose of shutting in the 
besieged and of defending the besiegers. 

W. E. BARNES. 


BUNAH (ana ‘ intelligence’).—A man of Judah, 


a son of Jerahmeel (1 Ch 2%), 


BUNCH is used of (1) a bundle of hyssop, 
Ex 12% (ajy=something tied tcgether); (2) a 
cluster of raisins 28 16}, 1 Ch 12” (pxmy=somethine 
dried) ; and (3) a camel's hump Is 30° (nvaa, of un- 
certain origin). The last is the most original 


meaning of the Eng. word (which is also of mncer- 
tain origin): ef. Trevisa (1398), ‘A camell of 
Arabia hath two bonches in the backe’; and— 
‘This pois’nous bunch-back’d toad.’ 
Shaks, Rich. TUT. 1. iii. 246, 
J. HASTINGS. 


| Sar), 
dead body gave occasion (Nu 19!!*) was a further 


BUNNI (2, "n2), Neh 91 105 11%, but in each 
case perhaps the text is corrupt; cf. Bertheau- 


hiyssel. See GENEALOGY. I], A. WIITE. 
BURDEN.—1i. In OT ‘burden’ is the term used 


(in AV and RY) to represent the Heb. xvp massi’ 
(fr. x3), both in the sense of a load, and in that of 
an utterance or oracle. In the latter case the 
rendering is supported by the ancient VSS (except 
the LXX, which has λῆμμα, ὅραμα, ὅρασις, etc.) It 
was partly determined by the fact that the pro- 
phecies of which it formed the title were mainly of 
a threatening character, the burden thus being the 
threats of punishment imposed upon the place or 
people concerned. But this translation is now 
generally abandoned. Some of the prophecies to 
which the word is applied are not comminatory. 
Thus, Zec 12 contains a promise of victory to 
Jerus. through the direct intervention of J’ on 
behalf of His people. See also Zec 91, Pr 30: 311, 
the Eng. tr. in the two latter instances reversing 
their usual procedure, and rendering by prophecy 
(AV), oracle (RV, in text, and burden in m.). It 
is not surprising that the mass@ should so seldom 
have been other than denunciatory, when we 
remeber the chief occasions and objects of Heb. 
prophecy. Jer 23% ig intelligible only if we 
suppose that the prophets were accustomed to 
apply the word mass& to their prophecies in the 
sense of oracle or utterance. There the scoffers 
are reproved, siunply because they pervert the word 
and give it the meaning of burden. J/assa@’, there- 
fore, simply means something taken up solemnly 
upon the lps (cf. Ex 23!, Ps 15° 164, Kzk 363, and 
the repeated ‘took up his parable’ used of Balaam 
in Nu 23), in particular, a divine utterance or oracle. 
Although used of false oracles (La 2}4), it is not 
used of a merely hewmen utterance except in Pr 
30! 31! (both doubtful); and even here, if the text 
is correct, a semi-divine precept is referred to. 

2. In N't ‘ burden’ denotes the woes and troubles 
of this earthly life (φορτίον, AIt 1139), the legal ordi- 
nances of the Pharisees (φορτία βαρέα, Mt 23"), the 
dificulties in which the Christian may be involved 
in consequence of his having yielded to temptation 
(βάρη, Gal 67), and the load of personal responsi- 
bility, or, at all events, the difficulties and trials 
that are inseparable from the Christian life (φορτίον, 
Gal 6°), The only other passage we need compare 
with these is He 12', where, instead of burden, we 
have in AV and RV weight (ὄγκος) ; the lit. mecan- 
ing of the word is encumbrance, and connotes 
whatever prevents men from fully developing 
their spiritual nature. Various distinctions may 
be drawn between these words. Thus, βάρος and 
φορτίον in Gal 6% ὃ mean respectively a burden that 
may and ought to be got rid of, and one that must 
be borne (see Lightfoot). Again, ὄγκος suggests not 
so much weight as cumbrousness. But these dis- 
tinctions are of no great importance. 

J. MILLAR. 

BURGLARY.—See CRIMES. 


BURIAL in Bible lands followed speedily upon 
death. Among the Jews of the E. at the present 
day burial takes place, if possible, within twenty- 
four hours of death. Mohammedans bury their 
dead the same day, if death takes place in the 
morning ; but if in the afternoon or at night, not 
till the following day. Immediate burial was 
rendered necessary among the Jews of Canaan by the 
rapidity of decomposition in that climate, requiring 
survivors, asin the case of Abraham on the death 
of Sarah, to bury their dead out of their sight (Gn 
The defilement to which contact with a 


reason among the Jews for speedy burial. Lazarus 
was buried on the day of his death (Jn 11%), It 
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was expressly commanded (Dt 21%) that the 
body of aman who had been hanged should not 
remain all night upon the tree, but should be buried 
that day ; and it may have been a sense of the 
awfulness of the judgement which had overtaken 
Ananias and Sapphira that hurried on the under- 
takers in their case (Ac 51*"), It was in accordance 
with this provision of the Jewish law (cf. Dt 3158 
with Gal 31%), as well as with the dictates of 
humanity, that Joseph of Arimathzea went to 
Pilate and begged the body of Jesus for burial on 
the day of the crucifixion (Mt 277"), 

Immediately the last breath was drawn, it was 
the duty of the oldest son, or, failing him, of the 
nearest relative present, to close the eyes of the 
dead (Gn 464), The mouth, too, was closed, and the 
eheekbones bound together (Jn 11"). The kiss 
imprinted upon the lifeless form of the patriarch 
Jacob by Joseph as he ‘fell upon his father’s face 
and wept upon him’ (Gn 503), may point to no 
uniform custom, but only to a natural impulse of 
afleetion. At the present day, when a Jew is 
drawing near his end, it is customary to bring in 
ten witnesses—an easy thing, as the house is 
usually full of friends waiting to raise the lamenta- 
tions which tell that the sufierer has passed away. 
The death is announced, as it was of old. bya tumult 
of lamentation aud the weeping and wailing of 

rofessional mourners (Mk 5°"), [See MOURNING. ] 
Vhen death oceurs, those who are present rend 
their clothes, and all water and leaven must be cast 
out of the house itself as well as out of the houses 
of the three nearest neighbours, the belief being 
that the Angel of Death wipes his sword in these 
two things. Offerings for the dead seem to have 
been forbidden under the Mosaic law (Dt 2614), 

The preparations for burial could scareely be, in 
the circumstances, of a very elaborate character. 
In the case of Ananias (Ae 5°), we read that ‘ the 
young men wrapped him round, and carried 
him out and buried him.’ What they did was 
likely this: they unfastened his girdle, and then 
taking the loose undergarment and the wide 
cloak whieh was worn above it, used them as a 
Winding-sheet to cover the corpse from head to 
foot. But there was usually more ceremony. 
Combining various allusions which we find in the 
coupe and the Acts, we learn that the corpse was 
washed (Ac 937, anointed with aromatic ointments 
(Jn 127 19%, Mik 10], Lk 94), wound in linen 
clothes with spices (Jn 19%, Mt 27, Mk 15%, Lk 
23° ; cf. also To 12%, Sir 3816), hands and feet 
being bound with graveclothes and the face bound 
about with a napkin (Jn 114 20%7), It would 
appear that in later times at least there was a 
confraternity of young men whose duty it was to 
attend to these proprieties on behalf of the dead (Ac 
5° 87). Butit was, perhaps, only in cases like those 
mentioned in the references that they were called 
upon to act. It was on the loving hands of 
relatives and friends, and ordinarily of female 
friends, as in the passages referred to above, that 
these ministries devolved, among the Jews as 
among the Greeks. In fact, the practice among the 
Greeks, both by similarity and by eontrast, affords 
an interesting illustration. One not unfaiiliar 
instance may be cited: Electra believing Orestes to 
be dead, and his ashes placed in the sepulchral urn 
(Sophoeles, Zlectra, 1136-1142), addresses him thus: 
‘“Woeis me! These loving hands have not washed 
or decked thy corpse, nor taken up, as was meet, 
their sad burden from the flaming pyre. At the 
hands of strangers, hapless one, thou hast had 
those rites, and so art come to us, a little dust in a 
narrow urn.’ These last words show the point of 
eontrast. Burning of the dead, whieh was the 


expressly notices that it was matter of piety with 
the Jews ‘ to bury rather than to burn dead bodies.’ 
The exeeptions (if they be exceptions, for the Heb. 
text is in dispute) were cases of emergency, the 
burning of the bodies of Saul and his sons by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1 8 311), althongh even 
then they buried their bones under the tamarisk at 
Jabesh, and David had them finally laid to rest in 
the sepulchre of Kish (2 S 21); and the case 
supposed by the prophet (Am 6") in the desolation 
which was to come upon Israel, when it may have 
been on account of pestilence and accompanying 
infection that burning was preferred. Burning was 
reserved for the living who had been found guilty 
of unnatural sins (Lv 90! 21°); and Aehan and his 
family after having been stoned to death were 
burned with fire, and all their belongings (Jos 7”). 
When St. Paul speaks of giving his body to be 
burned (1 Co 13%), he accommodates his language to 
the Greeks of Corinth, to whom such a thing was 
familiar, and by whom such self-immolation would 
be understood. And as the burning praetised by 
the Greeks was no part of ordinary Jewish custom, 
neither was embalming as practised by the Egyp- 
tians, the cases of Jacob and Joseph (Gn 50***) being 
obviously special. Among the Assyrians the eorpse 
was arrayed for burial in the dress and ornaments 
and weapons that had been worn during life ; and 
although the allusions are not clear, this may be 
referred to in certain passages of Scripture (1 5 9814, 
Is 14", Ezk 3277). Among the Jews and Mohamnie- 
dans of the present day, the corpse is arrayed in the 
holiday apparel of former life. 

It was a great indignity for a corpse to remain 
nnburied and become food for the beasts of prey 
(25 21% 0, 1 K 13" 14% 16°91", 2 K 9”, Jer 7 81 
9°2 1416 164, zk 29°, Ps 793, Rev 11°), and uneovered 
blood cried for vengeance (Ezk 24°; ef. also Ezk 
3911-16), the idea being the same as among othel 
peoples, that the unburied dead would not only 
inflict trouble upon his family, but bring defile- 
ment and a eurse upon the whole land. Even 
malefactors, as we have seen, were allowed the 


privilege of burial (Dt 2123. *); and the denial of it 


to the sons of Rizpah gave occasion for the touching 
story of her self-denying care of the dead (28 
917}0. 11), [twas an obligation binding upon all to 
bury the dead found by the way (To 118 25). 

The dead body was carried to the grave upon a 
bier or litter—Heb. mittah, a bed (2. S 351, ef. Lk 
74 and 2 Καὶ 13%). The bier was a simple flat board 
borne on two or three staves by which the bearers 
carried it to the grave. Coffins were unknown 
among the Israelites, as they are among the E. Jews 
to this day; the coffin in which the embalmed 
remains of Joseph were preserved being the only 
one mentioned in Scripture (unless Asa’s bed, 2 Ch 
1614, be another), and being in conformity, not with 
Jewish but Egyp. usage (Gn 50%; cf. Ex 13%, Jos 
2482), A procession of mourners, with professional 
mourning women leading the way, followed, who 
made the air resound with their lamentations (Ec 
12°, Jer 917, Am 518. See Mournine). A funeral 
procession among the Jews at the present day 
always moves swiftly along the road, because there 
are supposed to be innumerable Shédim, or evil 
spirits, hovering about, and desirous to attack the 
soul, whieh is considered to be in the body until 
interment takes place and the eorpse is covered 
with earth. When the body is let down, the bier is 
withdrawn, and a heap of stones is piled over the 
shallow grave to preserve the dead from the depre- 
dations of hyzenas and jackals. It was the belief of 
the Jews that the dead did not cease to be. There 
was a gathering place of the departed, commonly 
called Sheol among the Jews, and known also to the 


eustom among the Greeks, was no part of Jewish | Greeks and Babylonians, where a kind of family 


practice. 


The Rom. historian Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) | life was preserved in the under-world. 


In accord- 


BURIAL 


anee with that belief, the dead were buried in the 
sepulchres of their fathers when it was at all 
possible, Machpelah was the family burying-place 
of Abraham and Sarah and their descendants 
and eonnexions (Gn 25" 49% 5013), although there 
were notable exceptions—-Raehel being buried 
where she died on the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem (Gn 35! R) ; and Joseph in Shechem, the 
parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Hamor (Jos 24°"), Among the Israelites, all who 
possessed any land, or who eould afiord it, had 
their family tombs hewn out of the rock in the 
hillside, each sepulchre containing many niches for 
the reception of bodies. Many generations of a 
family could thus be placed in the ancestral tomb, 
and countless numbers of such tombs are to be 
found all over the country. Of this Machpelali is 
the first example (Gn 23). Joshua was buried in 
the border of his inheritance at Timnath-serali 
(Jos 24°), Samuel was buried in his house at 
Ramah (1 8 251). Joab was buried in his own 
house in the wilderness (1 K 2%). In the days of 
the kingdom special mention is made of the 
burial of kings, Manasseh, king of Judah, was 
buried in the garden of his own house, in the 
garden of Uzza (2 K 21"); and of Amon, his son, it 
is said that he also was buried in his sepulchre in 
the garden of Uzza (2 K 9136), Josiah seems to 
have been buried in the same tomb as his father 
and grandfather (2 K 23°°), At the burial of some 
of the kings (Asa is singled out by the Chronicler 
for speeial notice, 2 Ch 16“) there was burning of 
aromatic wood and fragrant spices (Jer 345); but 
there were exceptions in the case of unpopular and 
wicked kings, of whom Jehoram, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, is specially mentioned (2 Ch 21°). Of 
Jehoiakim it was prophesied that there would be 
none to lament for lim, and that he should be 
buried with the burial of an ass (Jer 2919), his dead 
body simply drafted out of sight and left to decay 
where it lay. 

The graves of the dead were variously made. 
They were sometimes simply dug in the earth, as 
in this country, and as, in fact, they are among the 
E. Jews at the present day. Sometimes natural 
eaves or grottoes were used as graves. And often 
they were liewn out in the rock, and provided, as 
we have seen, with galleries and chambers. In 
times of oppression fugitives found shelter in these 
rocky tombs (Jg 67,1 S 138, He 1155); and in the 
time of our Lord poor creatures possessed with 
demons took up their abode in them (Mk 5*-°). The 
hills and valleys around Jerus. were honeycombed 
with these rock-hewn sepulchres of the dead. To 
the mouth of the sepulchral cave a stone was 
rolled to protect the remains deposited within from 
the ravages of wild beasts (Jn 1138. Mt 287). Tombs 
were sometimes very spacious. In Joseph’s tomb, 
where Jesus was laid, there was room for several 
persons (Mk 1618). Itis quite in accordance with 
this that we find in a famous passage of Ezk (ch. 
32), Sheol represented as a vast burying-place, not 
of individuals, but of nations. The place of burial 
in NT times was outside the cities and villages 
(Lk 713, Jn 11"), and the instinct that seeks a quiet 
grave and the shade of trees for the resting-place 
of our dead influenced the choice of a burying-place 
in the earliest times (Gn 23!7 $58, 1S 31%, Jn 19"). 
There was public provision made for the burial of 
strangers (Mt 27’); and there was at Jerus. in the 
closing days of the monarchy a public burying- 
ground (Jer 26%), probably where it is to this day, 
between the city wall and the Kidron Valley. 

Besides the heaping of stones on ordinary graves 
for protection, stones and pillars were set up as 
memorials of the dead (lizk 39%, 2 K 23”, where 
RV reads, ‘ What monument is that which I see?’ 
and the reference is not toa tile or inscription, but to | 
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ἃ sepulchral pillar), Jacob seta pillar upon Rachel’s 
crave (Gn 3550), and Rachel’s tomb is a monument 
of her pathetie story to this day. On the 10ad 
from Engedi to Petra, on the crest where the first 
view of Mount Hor is obtained, is a conspicuous 
cairn, which we are told marks the burying-place 
of Aaron. There is no express mention of the 
Pyramids of Egypt in Seripture, but it is possible 
that ‘ the desolate places’ said by Job to have been 
built by kings and counsellors of the earth (Job 3") 
refer to them. Absalom’s grave in the wood of 
Ephraim had a heap of stones raised over it (28 
1817). but this, asin the case of Achan (Jos 755), was 
not for honour, but for contumely. 

There is no religious seryice at funerals among 
the Jews of the E., and there is no indication that 
there was any in Bible times. Thiere is little 
in their burial customs to indicate belief in a 
resurrection ; but the belief of a resurrection, as 
well as of a future life, obtains widely among the 
Jews in every land. At this hour thousands of 
Jewish graves on the sides of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, where the Jews have come from all 
lands to be buried, bear witness to the belief that 
associates the coming of the Messiah with a blessed 
resurrection. They hold that Messiah will descend 
upon the Mt. of Olives, and will pass through these 
resting-places of the dead as He enters in glory the 
Holy City. 


LitErature.—Keil, Bib. Arch. ii. 199 ff. ; Nowack, ITeb. Arch. 
i,187 ff. ; Artt. Begrdbniss in Merzog, RI, and Riehm’s Lib. Lex.; 
ὁ Burial’ and ‘ Tombs’ in Kitto, Cyel.,and Smith, DB; Whitehouse, 
Primer of Heb. Antig. ; Thomson, Land and Book (ὃ. Pal. and 
Jerus., see ‘ Funerals’ in Index); Tristram, #. Customs in Bible 
Lands; Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs; Sayce, Social 
Life among Assyr. and Bab, ; Series of art. in JQR on ‘ Death 
and Burial Customs among the Jews,’ by A. P. Bender, 1804- 
1896, T. Nicou. 


BURIER, a very old word for grave-digger, is 
found in Ezk 3915 ‘ till the buriers have buried it in 
the Valley of Hamon-gog,’ where it was introduced 
by the Wyclifite version of 1382. J. HASTINGS. 


BURNING. 
SACRIFICE. 


See BURIAL, CREMATION, CRIMES, 


BURNING BUSH.—JIn the account of the call of 
Moses, given by the prophetic narrative of the 
Pent. (JE), the Angel of J” is represented as 
appearing to Moses ‘in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush,’ Ex 3°*. The word for bush in 
the original (735) 15 found only in this passage and in 
the reference thereto in Dt 33. Its derivation is 
unknown, and we have no means of ascertaining 
what speeies of shrub is referred to. See BUSH. 

The expression used by our Lord in the parallel 
passages Mk 12%, Lk 20°7 ἐπὶ τοῦ (τῆς) βάτου, illus- 
trates the then current method of referring to 
passages of the Scriptures, the reference in this 
case being to the section of the Torah or Pent. in 
which the incident of the burning bush is related 
(ef. Ro 11? ‘in Elias’), Hence the RY rendering : 
‘in the place concerning the bush.’ 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

BURNT-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


BURST, BURSTING.—1. Of the death of Judas 
it is said (Ac 118) that ‘falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst.’ The verb tr? ‘b. asunder’ 
(λάσκω) is always in classical Gr. (this is its only 
occurrence in NT or LXX) used of making a loud 
noise, ‘to crack’; here it is bursting accompanied 
with noise. 2, In Pr 3 ‘thy presses shall Ὁ. out 
with new wine’ (p75, RV ‘overilow’), ‘b. out’ is 
used ‘hyperbolically, as a strong expression for 
to be exuberantly full,’ acc. to Oxf. Lng. Diet., 
which has found only another example (without 
‘ out ’)—JTomities (1563) ‘thy presses shall Ὁ. with 
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new wine. But ef. the common phrase ‘ready to 
b.,’ and Sir 19’ ‘If thou hast heard a word, let it 
die with thee; and be bold, it will not b. thee.’ 
3. Bursting in Is 8015, ‘there shall not be found 
in the b. of it a sherd to take fire from the 
hearth,’ has the obsol. sense of ‘breaking into 
fragments’ (Heb. inazp2 ‘in the breaking up,’ 
abstr. for concr.; Vulg. de fraginentis ejus ; RV 
‘among the pieces thereof’). Cf.— 
‘You will not pay for the glasses you have burst?’ 

Shaks. Tam. of the Shrew-., Induc. i. 8. 

J. HASTINGS. 
BUSH (130 séneh, βάτος, rubus).—The etymology 
of this word sheds no light on the kind of bush 
in which J” appeared to Moses (Ex 373-4, Dt 
33°), It undoubtedly refers to a thorny shrub. 
Gesenius seems to imply that there is a connexion 
between it and senna. Thisis, however, not so, as 
the senna plant is not thorny, and is too insignifi- 
cant a bush (not more than 2 to 3 ft. high) to have 
been chosen for the theophany. The translation 
βάτος, in the LXX, gives the opinion of the 
scholars of that time in favour of the bramble 
(Rubus, blackberry). J2ubus discolor, W. et Nees, 
grows everywhere in Pal. and Syria. 2. tomen- 
tosus, Borekh., grows in Syria and northward ; its 
var. collinus, Boiss., grows along the coast of Pal. 
and Syria, and in the lower mountains. A bush 
of this has been planted by the monks of the 
convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, in the rear of 
the chapel of the Burning Bush, and testifies to 
their opinion that this was the bush in question. 
But Rubus has not been found wild in Sinai, which 
is south of its range, and climatically unsuited to it. 
The following are among the thorny shrubs 
which grow in Sinai: — Capparis spinosa, L. ; 
C. galeata, Fres.; Ochradenus baccaia, D. C.; 
Zizyphus Spina-Christi, L.; Acacia Nuotica, Del.; 
A. tortilis, Hayne; A. Seyal, Del. Any one of these 
shrubs or small specimens of the trees, which often 
assume a bushlike form, would answer the ety- 
mological and other requirements of séneh. The 
attempt to establish a connexion between sénch 
and sanf, the classical Arab. name for Acacia, is 
not defensible on philological grounds. Itis better to 
regard the term as indefinite, meaning a fhorn bush, 

and not attempt to identify it. G. E. Posv. 


BUSHEL.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BUSYBODY.—To express an individual, ‘ body ’ 
was used early with a tinge of compassion, as 
Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 141 ‘The foolish bodyes saye 
in their hertes: Tush, there is no God.’: This is 
the sense the word hasin ‘ busybody,’ of which the 
earliest example is Tindale’s tr. (1526) of 1 P 4° ‘a 
b. in other men’s niatters,’ which Cranmer, Geneva, 
and AV retained, but RV has changed into 
‘meddler’ (Gr. ἀλλοτριεπίσκοπος, an overseer 
(bishop) of other men’s affairs: the word is found 
nowhere else). ‘DBusybody’ is found also in 
1 Ti 5 (Gr. περίεργος, taken up with trifles; the 
neut. τὰ περίεργα is used in Ac 19%, AV and RV 
‘curious arts’; Page, ‘things better left alone, 
not meddled with’); and in 2'Th 3" (περιεργάξομαι, 
the verb from -replep-yos). J. HASTINGS, 


BUT.—The archaic uses are few: 4, Lk 98 ‘We 
have no more but five loaves’ (RV ‘than’). Cf. 
T. Beard (1597), ‘It was no sooner said but done.’ 
The same Gr. (οὐ πλείων ἢ) 15 tr? by ‘but’ alone in 
Ae 24! “there are yet but twelve days since I went 
up’ (RV ‘not more than’). 2. Nu 22% ‘Go with 
the men; but only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thou shalt speak,’ a stronger 
‘only’ (vax, tr simply ‘but’ in Nu 23 ‘thou 
shalt see but the utmost part of them’). 3. Gn 
2136 ‘neither yet heard I of it, bnt to-day.’ 


the way side’ Mt 19 (all παρά). 
The ! 


mod, expression would be ‘until,’ but the Heb. 
(6,93) means ‘ except.’ J. HASTINGS, 


BUTLER.—While the modern sense of this word 
is that of ἃ superior servant in the houses of the 
wealthy, whose work is to superintend general 
domestic affairs, its derivation from the French 
word doutilicr, and its original meaning, indicate 
the special oflice of offering wines and drinks at 
the meals of the rich, and during entertainments. 
It isin this latter sense that it is used in Gn 40} 
and 41°, and the 116}. word (apn he who gives to 
drink) is thus tr. elsewhere cupbearer (Neh 14, 
1 K 10°, and 2 Cli 95. (See CUPBEARER. ) 


J. WORTABET. 
BUTTER.—See loop. 


BUZ (na).—i. The second son of Nahor and 
Mileah, and nephew of Abraham (Gn 22”), Elihu, 
one of the friends of Job (Job 32%), is called a 
Buzite, and may have belonged to a tribe of that 
name against which judgments are denounced by 
Jeremiah (Jer 25), This tribe, being mentioned 
along with Dedan and Tema, seems to be located 
in Arabia Petriea, and it is possible that in early 
times it had migrated thither from Mesopotamia. 
2. A man of the tribe of Gad (1 Ch 54), 

R. ΔΙ. Boyp, 

BUGZI (13).—The father of the prophet Ezekiel 
(ch. 15), and consequently a member of the priestly 
house of Zadok. Of the man himself nothing is 
known. Jewish writers were led to identify him 
with Jeremiah, partly by a supposed connexion of 
the name with a verb meaning ‘despise,’ and 
partly by a theory that when the father of a 
prophet 1s named it is to be understood that he 
also was a prophet. This view is referred to with 
apparent approval by David Kimchi: ‘In the 
Jerus. Tare. [he is called] Ezekiel the prophet, 
the son of Jeremiah the prophet; and Jeremiah 
is ealled Buzi, because [the people] despised him’ 
(Comm, a@ loc.). J. SKINNER. 


BUZITE (2, LXX Bovtirys).—See Buz. 


BY was originally an adverb, meaning near, and 
became a prep. through a change in the order of 
words; thus, ‘the folk him by stood’ (by-stood), 
‘the folk stood him by,’ ‘the folk stood by him.’ 

1. In this orig. sense ‘ by’ is of freq. occurrence ; 
eenerally in OT as tr. of yxy, as Neh 45 ‘Now 
Tobiah the Ammonite was by him’; Pr 8 ‘When 
lie ΘΕ ΕΟ πος the foundations of the earth, then I 
was by him’; Hzk 14°‘ When the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them’ (RV ‘ beside’) ; 
or of ny, as Ezk 43° ‘their threshold by (ny) my 
thresholds, and their post by (>yx, RV ‘ beside’) 
my posts’; or of ay, as Gn 354 ‘the oak which was 
by Shechem,’ 1 Ix 15 ‘Adonijah slew sheep... by 
(ay) the stone of Zoheleth, which is by (93x RV 
‘beside’) En-rogel’; or of Jy (155), as Dt 5% 
‘stand thou here by me.’ In NT the Gr. is παρὰ, 
as Lk 9°7 ‘Jesus... took a child, and set him by 
him’ (παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ, Τὰν ‘by his side’); or πρός, as 
Mk 114 ‘found the eolt tied by the door’ (RV ‘at’). 
In this sense ‘by’ is the frequent acconipaniment 
of certain verbs, as go, Ps 1298 ‘they which go 
by’; stand, 1 K 13%4 ‘the ass stood by it, the lion 
also stood by the ecarcase’ (both dyy); sit, Neh 2° 
‘the queen also sitting by him’; dwell, Neh 413 
‘the Jews which dwelt by them’; se¢, Lk 9” as 
above (for ‘set by’=esteem, see SET); lay, 1 Co 
16? ‘let every one of you lay by him’ (παρ᾽ ἑαντῷ). 
Evidently of the same meaning also is ‘by’ in the 
phrases ‘ by the sea side’ Mt 13'; ‘by a river side’ 
Ae 16"; ‘by the highway side’ Mk 10; and ‘ by 
Then the word 
‘side’ gels dropped, and we have the phrase ‘ by 


BY 
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the way,’ very common in Eng. of the 17th cent. 
and earlier; as Dt 11” ‘ by the way where the sun 
goeth down’ (777 "1ay); Lk 10* ‘salute no man by 
the way’ (κατὰ τὴν ὁδόν, RV ‘on tlie way’); Sir 8» 
‘Travel not by the way with a bold fellow’ (ἐν 66, 
RV ‘in the way’); cf. 2 P 3! ‘by way of remem- 
brance’ (ἐν ὑπομνήσει, RV ‘by putting you in re- 
membrance’); and Shaks. Jul. Ces. I. 1. 218— 
‘Now, good Metellus, go along by him,’ 

where Pope, mistaking the phrase, changed ‘by’ 
into ‘to,’ and was followed by other early editors. 
In the same drama (il. i. 161) Shaks. puts a play 
upon the word into the mouth of Antony, who says 
to Cesar’s murderers— 


‘No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Cesar and by you cut off.’ 


2. In such a phrase as ‘go by the way’ (e.g. 
Job 21” ‘ Have ye not asked them that go by the 
way ?’) the way is in a sense the means, and this is 
believed to have led to tle extensive use of ‘by’ 
as the prep. introducing the means, instrument, or 
origin. For this purpose ‘by’ is the tr. of many 
Heb. and Gr. expressions, and there is no part of 
the Eng. Bible where we are so liable to be led 
astray, either by an archaism (of which one notable 
example will be referred to), or by a mistrans- 
lation (of which many examples might be given). 
The danger is greatest in N'l', because of the 
number aud variety of the Gr. preps., and also 
because these Gr. preps. are often affected by the 
Hebrew. The Revisers have rendered an_ incal- 
enlable service by their watchful care in trans- 
lating the preps.; and even when they have not 
been bold enongh to disturb familiar but mislead- 
ing renderings, they have nearly always indicated 
the correct tr. in the margin. Thus m Jn 1%? 
ΑἸ] things were made by him,’ ‘The world was 
made by him’ (AV, RV, but RVm through, Gr. 
δι’ αὐτοῦ)" while in He 6’ ‘herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed’ (even AVm gives ‘for whom,’ 
iV text ‘for whose sake,’ Gr. dv ots). The most 
important and treacherous arechaism is the use of 
‘by,’ which now denotes the agent, to express thie i7- 
strument, the agent being expressed by ‘of.’ Thus 
we read, Mt 4' ‘Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit (ὑπὸ rod πνεύματος) into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil’ (ὑπὸ τοῦ διαβόλου): but in 
v.4 ©Man shall not live by bread alone’ (ἐπ᾽ ἄρτῳ) ; 
again in 2¥ ‘being warned of God in a dream’; 
but v.4 ‘which was spoken by the prophets’ (διὰ 
τῶν προφητῶν, the prophets being the channel 
of communication, RVm ‘through the prophets’). 
Lightfoot (Fresh Revision of NT, pp. 132 ff.) 
emphasizes the importance of this distinction, 
pointing out that it affects the doctrines of In- 
splration and the Person of Christ. ‘Wherever 
the sacred writers have occasion to quote or to 
refer to OT, they invariably apply the prep. διά, 
as denoting instrumentality, to the lawgiver, or 
the prophet, or the psalmist, while they reserve 
ὑπό, aS signifying the primary motive agency to 
God himself’; thus Mt 1¥ ‘that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet’ 
(ὑπὸ [τοῦ] κυρίον διὰ τοῦ προφήτου, RV ‘by the Lord 
through the prophet’). Again, ‘the prep. which 


is especially applied to the ofhve of the Divine | 


Word is διά. But here we have to deal with not 


only an archaic meaning of the prep. ‘by,’ but | 
also with a capricious use of it in the AV. Thns. 


Jn 15:10 . All things were nade by him,’ ‘ The world 
was made by him’ (both δι αὐτοῦ); ν.Ἷ ‘that all 
men through him might believe’ (δι΄ αὐτοῦ), and v.17 
‘erace and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ). The fact is that about 1611 the word 
‘by’ was losing its special sense of instrumentality, 
and there are a few clear examples of its employ- 
ment to express the primary source or agent, as 
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Mt 2951 “have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by tod?’ (ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ) where all the 
previous versions have ‘of God.’ (See OF.) 

3. ‘Two by two,’ ‘three by three,’ means two 
beside two, three beside three. But in older Eng. 
these phrases were frequently shortened; thus 
1 Co 14 ‘let it be by two (κατὰ δύο) or at most by 
three’; Lk 915 ‘by fiities in a eompany’ (RV ‘in 
companies, about fifty each’); so 1 Καὶ 54 “b 
eourses,’ 2 K 55 ‘by companies.’ And this idea of 
nearness is present in certain fig. expressions of 
time, as 1 αὶ 25% ‘if I leave of all that pertain to 
him by the morning light’; Ex 2936 ‘by that (=by 
the time that) the sun goeth down’; even in the 
phrase ‘by the space of,’ where the meaning is 
during, as Ac 13°! ‘by (RV ‘for’) the space of 
forty years.’ 

4, As nearness suggests comparison, such ex- 
pressions as ‘set by,’ ‘set light by’ are easily under- 
stood. (See SET.) But from this, ‘by’ came to be 
used after verbs of thinking, knowing, etc. in the 
sense of ‘about,’ as Shaks. All’s Vell, v. iii. 237— 


‘By him, and by this woman here, what know you?’ 


Then this passed into the meaning of against, of 
which there is a probable* example in 1 Co 431 
know nothing by myself’ (RV ‘against myself’). 
Cf. Foxe, Book of Martyrs: ‘Thou hast spoken 
evil words by the queen...’ ‘No man living upon 
earth can prove any such things by me’; Sander- 
son, Ilorks, 11. 37, ‘Far be it from us to judge 
men’s hearts, or to eondemn men for that we know 
not by them.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BY AND BY.—In earlier versions ‘ by and by’ is 
the usual tr. of εὐθύς or εὐθέως, as it then con- 
sistently meant tmmediately. Thus Latimer in 
one of his sermons says, ‘the clapper brake, and 
we could not get it mended by and by; we must 
tarry till we can have it done. It shall be mended 
as shortly as may be.’ But about 1611 this 
meaning was passing away.t ‘The inveterate pro- 
crastination of men,’ says Trench, ‘had caused it 
to designate ἃ remoter term; even as “‘ presently ” 
does not any longer mean “δ this present,” but 
‘in a little while.”’ So AV retains ‘by and by’ 
only in four places, Mt 137 (εὐθύς, RV ‘straight- 
way’), Lk 17? (εὐθέως, RV ‘straightway’), 21° 
(εὐθέως, RV ‘immediately’), Mk 6” (ἐξαυτῆς, RV 
‘forthwith’). J. HASTINGS. 


BYWAY.—Only Jg 5° ‘the travellers walked 
through byways’ (nidpeay nims; AVm and RVm 
‘crooked ways,’ which is Coverdale’s tr. Moore 
points ont that both words are in Mishnie Heb. 
used tropically of tortuous conduct; but he be- 
lieves that here the first word, πὴ ΠῚ, is erroneously 
repeated from the preceding line to the detriment 
of both the poetical expression and the rliythmn ; he 
translates ‘those who travelled the roads went by 
roundabout paths’). In Eng. as in Heb. the word 
signifies, not a side road niercly, but a secret path, 
a path to take in seeking to escape observation, 


| Thus Spenser, #.Q. I. 1. 28— 


‘That path he kept which beaten was most plaine, 
Ne ever would to any bye-way bend.’ 


Hence the transition was casy to tortuous conduct, 
| as Coverdale’s tr. of Is 57/7 ‘he turneth him self, 
and foloweth ye bywaye of his owne hert.’ 

RV introduces ‘ bypaths’ in Jer 1815 (m2), AV, 
‘ paths’), J. HASTINGS. 


* Probable, for this meaning of ‘ by,’ though never common, 18 
clearly made out; but the Gr. being ἐμεουτῷ (Vuig. mihi) one is 
not certain that Tindale, whom the others follow, did not miss 
the meaning, and translate the word as on instrumental dative. 

1 Tindale and the Gen. Bible have ‘by and by’ in many places 
in which AV has ‘immediately.’ Thus Mk 191 ‘the fever for- 
soke hir by and by’ (Wye. ‘anoon,’ Rhem. ‘incontinent,’ but 
Cov. and the rest ag AV); so 2!2 45, Lk 64, Jn 6), etc, 


C 


€.—This symbol is used in critical notes on the 
Text of OT and NT to indicate the readings of the 
Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus in the National 
Library at Paris. 
cent. Tischendorf, on somewhat slender grounds, 
suggests Lgypt as its birthplace. In the 6th cent. 


the NT was carefully revised by the first corrector | 


(C7). In the same or in the succeeding century 
some changes were introduced in the OT (C4), 
Tischendorf hazards a conjecture that during this 
no of its history the MS was in Palestine. 

y the 9th cent., at any rate, it had found its way 
to Constantinople, and there the N'T came into the 
hands of a second corrector (( 95) who revised the 
MS for liturgical use. 

In the 12th cent. the MS must have been taken 
to pieces, the separate sheets of vellum sponged 
over to obliterate the original writing, and then a | 
certain number of the sheets used again to receive 
a Greek translation of some works of Ephraim 
the Syrian. Hence its description as a codex 
rescriptus or palimpsest. After the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 the MS was taken into Italy, 
and finally passed into the hands of Catherine de | 
Medici. At her death it became the property of the 
French Royal Library. Its real value was not recog- 
nised at first. It was not till the end of the 16th 
cent. that the older writmg attracted attention. 
In 1716 Bentley set Wetstein to work at a syste- 
matic collation. In 1834 the MS was chemically 
treated to intensify the ancient writing—on the 
whole with good efiect. Still the task of deciphering 
the faded letters calls for extraordinary patience 
and skill; and Tischendorf deserves unstinted 
praise for the edition that he published (Leipzig 
1843 and 1845) as the result of ten months’ hard 
work in the Library at Paris. 

The MS contains at present 209 leaves, written 
in single columns: 64 contain fragments of Job, 
Proverbs, Eccles., Wis. of Sol., Sirach, and Canticles; 
145 contain large portions (not quite two-thirds of 
the whole) of N Τ᾽, including fragments from every 
book except 2Jnand2Th. The Ammonian sec- 
tions are marked in the margin of the Gospels, and 
the list of chapters at the beginning of St. Luke 
and St. John are preserved. There are no indica- 
tions of chapters in the other books of the NT. 
Hort has shown that there is reason to believe 
that Rev was transcribed from a separate exemplar, 
consisting of about 120 small leaves (Zntr. p. 268). 

J. O. F. Murray. 

C.—A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
Dillmann to signify the work of the Jahwist (J); 
by Schultz for that of the Elohist (FE). See 
HEXATEUCH. 


CAB.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CABBON (35), Jos 15*.—A town of Judah near 
Eglon. The name has not been recovered. 


CABIN is used once in AV in the obsol. sense of 
a prison cell, Jer 37° ‘When Jeremiah was entcred 
into the dungeon, and into the cabins’ (nvin [all], 


something vaulted, from my to bend; AVm, RV | 


‘cells’). The word is rare in this sense, but in 
frequent use for a hermit’s cell, as Caxton, Chron. 
Fing. ccliv. 329, ‘They put hym in a Cabon and his 
chapelyne for to shryue hym.’ J. TASTINGS. 


| ap 
CABUL (0133), Jos 19”, 1 K 9%.—A town of | ΣΟΥ 


| 
| 
| 


‘rulers of Israel, expressly declare that they have 


᾿ ceded by Solomon to Tyre. 
. Kabul EK. of Acco. 
The MS is assigned to the 5th | 


Asher on the border of Zebulun. The district was 
Prob. the large village 
See SIVP, vol. i. sheet v. 

C. R. CONDER. 
CAZSAR (Katoap).—This name was adopted by 


| Octavius, subsequently known as Augustus, after 


the death of his uncle Julius Cesar, and passed on 
to his successors as the oflicial designation of the 
‘oman cmpcrors, until the third century A.D., 
when it came to be used for the junior partners in 
the government, in distinction from the title 
Augustus, which was reserved for the supreme 
rulers. No name was ready at hand to describe 
the unique olfice of the real autocrat in a nominal 
republic. While the word ‘king’ was hated at 
Rome on account of its associations with the 
legendary history of the city, and despised by the 
victorious generals who were familiar with it as the 
title of defeated Oriental rulers, the fame of Julius 
Cesar suggested the use of his name by his heir. 
The following Caesars fall within NT times :— 
Augustus B.C. 3]-A.D. 14, 
Tiberius . A.D. 14-87. 


Gaius (Caligula) . ,, 387-41. 
Claudius . ‘ - gy 41-54. 
Nero ᾿ ‘ » 9, 5468. 
Galba ‘6 ‘ 2 95, 98-69. 
Otho ‘ ; » » ὅθι 

Vitellius . ; 5p 98, 

Vespasian ‘ 5, 69-79. 
Titus ; 9. @9-8l. 
Domitian ; 81-96. 


9 93 
Four of these are referred to in NT, viz. 
Augustus (Lk 2'), Tiberius (Lk 3%), Claudius (Ac 
1158 18°), Nero (Ph 4%, 2 Ti 41%), Augustus was 
ruling when Jesus Christ was born, and continued 
to rule until He was about eighteen years of age; 
Tiberius was emperor during the remainder of His 
tine of obscurity, His public ministry, His death and 
resurrection. Although our Lord accepted the title 
of king (Jn 1857), and admitted that He was the 
Messiah (Mk 829. 30. Jn 4%. 2), He never came into 
conflict with the political claims of the ruling 
Cesar. The Gospel record mentions only one 
occasion on which He touched on those claims, and 
on that occasion it was because they had been 
forced on His notice (Mk 12-1"), The coin for which 
He then called was a denarius with the image and 
legend of Tiberius upon it (see MONEY), and His 
judgment was to the effect that the acceptance of 
this coin by the Jews was a sign that the 
admitted the Roman rule over them, under whic 
circumstances they were morally bound to render 
Cesar his dues, not forgetting the dues of God. In 
the Fourth Gospel the Jews threaten Pilate with 
a charge of disloyalty to Cesar (Tiberius), and 
describe the claims of Jesus to be a king as 
amounting to sedition against Caesar; and the 
priests, who represent the ancient aristocratic 


no king but Cesar (Jn 191). Caligula is not 
referred to in the NT. His time coincides with 
the early ministry of St. Paul. Aquila and 
Priscilla are stated to have come from Italy to 
Corinth in consequence of a decree of Claudius 
(the fourth Cesar) banishing all Jews from Rome 
(Ac18?. See CLAUDIUS). Since Nero was in power 
when St. Paul was arrested at Jerusalem, it was to 
him that the apostle, as a Roman citizen (Ac 22”: 38) 

ealed from the local tribunal at Csesarea (Ac 
The right of appeal to Cassar was allowed 
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to citizens, but not to provincials (Pliny, pis. x. 
96 (al. 97); Schiirer, H/P 1. ii. p. 59; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, 3rd ed. pp. 255-257). The Apoc. appears 
to contain frequent obscure allusions to the Ceesars, 
and especially to Nero, one passage (Rev 177°) 
seeming to point to the first seven emperors, and 
in such a way as to suggest that the book must 
have been written under the sixth (Galba). 


LITERATURE.—Dion Cassius, Suetonius, Tacitus; Capes, The 
Early Empire; Merivale, History of the Romans under the 
Empire; Duruy, History of Rome (ed. by Mahaffy); H. Schiller, 
Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzett ; Hertzberg, Geschichte des 
romischen Katserreiches. W, F. ADENEY. 


CHSAR’S HOUSEHOLD.— This phrase occurs 
with a mark of emphasis in the salutations sent 
from St. Paul’s friends at Rome to the Church at 
Philippi, where we read, ‘All the saints salute you, 
especially they that are of Cesar’s household (μάλιστα 
δὲ of ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος οἰκίας, Ph 4535. The domes or 
familia Cesaris included the whole imperial house- 
hold, and extended to the attendants of the emperor 
in the provinces as well as at Rome. Lightfoot 
gives a list of some of thesc, from which it is 
evident that the phrase contains no indication of 
the rank of the persons to whom it refers. They 
may have been courtiers of high position; the 
execution of Titus Flavius Clemens, a man of 
consular rank and cousin to the emperor, and the 
banishment of his wife Flavia Domitilla, the 
emperors niece, and her daughter Pontia, by 
Domitian, for the vague crimes, contemtissine 
inertie (Suet. c. 15), atheism (ἀθεότης), and in- 
elination to Jewish customs (Dion. Cass. Ixvii. 14), 
have suggested the probable opinion that these 
people were Christians. Still, most probably in 
the time of St. Paul the Christian members of the 
imperial household were slaves, or freedmen of 
humble position. The apostle’s association with 
the soldiers who guarded him may have led to the 
introduction of the gospel to the palace attendants, 
although the statement that the prisoners were 
put under the Praetorian guard (Ac 2816 AV) is 
absent from the best MSS. The imperial house- 
hold must have constituted so large a proportion of 
the population of Rome that there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that some of its members came 
into contact with Christian teachers. The interest- 
ing fact is that converts were won from so frightiul 
a circle of dissoluteness as the court of Nero 
(Suetonius, Nero, 28, 29). The names of a number 
of the imperial attendants of this period having 
been recovered from sepulchral monuments among 
the columbaria in the neighbourhood of the Appian 
Way, Lightfoot pointed ont the identity of some 
of these names with several that occur in the 
list of salutations in Ro 16, viz. Amplias, Urbanus, 
Stachys, Apelles, Narcissus, Tryphena, Tryphosa, 
Patrobas (Patrobius), Philologus, Julia (Julius). 
The probability that the last chapter of Ro is 
really part of an Ep. to the Ephesians deprives 
these coincidences of their supposed value. Most 
of the names are not uncommon. 


LITERATURE.—Lichtfoot, Philippians, n. on ‘Cmsar’s House- 
hold’; Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, ch. xxvi.; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav. Ὁ. 353; Weizsicker, Apost. Age (Eng, tr.), 
ii. 132, W., F. ADENEY. 


CAASAREA (Ka:capela), Ac 10! 74 218 23°. 3,__The 
city N. of Jaffa, on the seashore, orig. called Strato’s 
Tower, rebuilt by Herod the Great, the capital of 
Judea under the Procurators, and where St. Paul 
was imprisoned. It was famous for its port, which 
Josephus compares with the Pireus, though the 
latter was very inunch larger (Ant. xv. ix. 6). The 
present rnins include the walls of the ancient city, 
aud within them those of a much smaller town 
of the twelfth cent., with walls rebuilt in the 
thirteenth by St. Louis. The cathedral, of which 
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only foundations remain, appears to stand on the 
site of the temple raised by Herod to Augustus 
(Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 6; Wars, I. xxi. 7). On the S., 
outside the medieval town, are ruins apparently of 
a large theatre close to the shore. On the E. is a 
cursus, with a fine goal of granite, now overthrown. 
Two aqueducts from Carmel brought the waters of 
the Zerka, or Crocodile River, to the city. They are 
Rom. work, with round arches, running over the 
swamps, and a tunnel through the clitis, with rock- 
cut staircases descending in wells. A few Bosnian 
colonists have houses in the ruins. Czesarea was a 
bishopric from the fourth to the thirteenth cent. 
A.D., of which the most celebrated bishop was 
Eusebius. In NT times it had a mixed population, 
and conflicts between the Jews and their fellow- 
citizens were frequent. On the outbreak of the great 
war, the Jewish population was massacred (Jos. 
Wars, τι. xviii. 1, VIL viil. 7; Schiirer, AJP 11. 1. 
86f.). It was also the scene of a Moslem massacre 
when taken by the Crusaders in A.D. 1101. For full 
account, and plans of the ruins, see SIVP, vol. 11, 
sheet x. See also Neubauer, Géog. Talm. s.v. 
C. li. CONDER. 

C/ESAREA PHILIPPI (Katoapela ἡ Φιλίππου, 
‘Cesarea of Philip’).—It was so named to dis- 
tinguish it from Caesarea Palestina on the sea- 
coast. It possibly appears in the OT as Baal- 
gad, but its history for us begins with Herod the 
Great. (For sugeested identification with Dan, 
see Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 480.) 

No spot in Palestine can compare with this in 
romantic beauty. It stands on a triangular 
terrace 1150 ft. above sea-level, cut off from 
Hermon by Wady Khashabeh, and bounded on the 
S. by Wady Za‘areh. Alvundant water produces 
luxuriant vegetation, fertile fields stretch away 
to westward, while groves of stately poplars, great 
oaks, and lowlier evergrcens surround the place 
with perennial charm. The fortress Kal'aé es- 
Subeibeh, or Καί αὐ Banias, crowns the hill behind 
the village. A position of great antiquity and of 
enormous strength, its possession has always been 
essential to the holding of the western meadows. 
The old city was surrounded by a strong wall, 
flanked by massive towers, and protected by a 
ditch on the east. North of the village, in the 
face of a steep rock, is Magharet [τὰ en-Neba', 
‘Cave of the fountainhead.’ ‘Very deep and full 
of still water’ in the days of Josephus, the crumb- 
ling rock has filled the cavern. The waters rise 
all along the base of the gravel bank in front, and, 
gathering together, rush away in arrowy streaks 
between banks of evergreen, under the arch of an 
old Roman bridge; then, as becomes ‘the de- 
scender’ (1177), plunge down a narrow ravine, and, 
taking the stream from !Vady Za‘arch, flow on ‘to 
join the brimming river’ from Ted/ el-[vadi in the 
plain. West of the spring, on a projecting crag, 
is a small shrine of £7-Khudr, that strange object 
of Oriental reverence identified with St. George 
and also with the prophet Elijah. Away to the 
N.E. rises the mighty bulk of Hermon, culminat- 
ing in the snowy crest full 8000 ft. above the spring. 

Baal-cad—the god of good fortune—gave place 
to the Grecian Pan. The scene of his worship at 
the fountain was called the Paneion (τὸ Πανεῖον, Jos. 
Ant. Xv. x. 3), whence the whole district took 
the name of Paneas, Ilaveds (Ant. tbid.). Zenodorus 
dying at Antioch, Augustus gave this region tc 
Herod (2.0. 20), who built here a temple of white 
marble in honour of his benefactor. Philip, to whom 
it passed as part of the tetrarchy of Trachonitis, 
enlareed and beautified the town, and in compli- 
ment to the emperor called it Caesarea, adding ‘of 
Philip,’ to distinguish it from his father’s town, and 
also, no doubt, to secure the memory of his own 
name. Its great and abiding interest, however, 1s 
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derived from the visit of our Lord, and the amazing 
event witnessed by these silent hills(Mt 16, Mk 87’). 
Agrippa 11. called the city Neronias (Ané. XX. 1x. 
4); and, as is proved from the city’s coins, this 
name, with Cesarea, survived some time. Paneas 
then again asserts itself with Caesarea, and finally 
Ceesarea disappears, and Paneas takes permanent 
possession in the Arabic form of Banids, for the 
Arabs have no p. Vespasian and his army found 
refreshment here before their descent on the Sea 
of Galilee (BJ 111. ix. 7). After the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Titus Cesar here ‘ exhibited all sorts 
of shows,’ many of the captives being destroyed by 
wild beasts, and others forced to slay each other 
in gladiatorial displays (BJ VII. 11. 1). Later it 
became the seat of a bishop, under Antioch. Its 
bishops were present at the councils of Nicwa, A.D. 
325; Chalcedon, A.D. 451, etc. Inthestormy history 
of the crusades the town and castle played an im- 
portant part. Eusebius (bk.vi. 18) mentions a Chris- 
tian tradition that the woman healed of an issue 
of blood (Lk 8*) was a native of Banids, her house 
being shown, with statues representing the event. 
The modern village consists of about fifty houses, 
occupied by Moslems. There are few antiquities. 
Fragments of broken columns and carved stones, 
a Roman aqueduct nearly buried in refuse, part of 
the old walls and castle, and several niches in the 
rock over the spring, are practically all that 
remain of the splendours of old Casarea Philippi. 
W. EwIna. 
CAGE (2:53), Jer 5°7.—The houses of the rich, 
stufied with craftily-obtained wealth and articles 
of luxury, are compared to a cage full of birds. 
The reference in the previous verse to bird-traps 
would at first suggest that ‘cage’ here continues 
the thought of fowling, but the stress laid on the 
fulness of the houses points perhaps to a wicker- 
case or crate full of pigeons and fowls. Thisisa 
common market sight in the East: the crate 
being literally stuffed, and the birds craning their 
necks out at every opening to get breath and 
escape oppression. ‘The meaning of ‘cage’ is sup- 
ported by tlie cage («dpra)Xos) of Sir 11°°, which is 
the Arab. kartal ‘hamper’ of the present day. 
‘Cage’ in Rev 18? (φυλακή) means Chola? 48: 
‘prison’ (RVm), or the word may have here an 
accent of mockery, representing the owls and bats 
as mounting guard over the traditions of the past. 
No onewould think of putting ‘unclean and hateful’ 
birds in a cage or crate, as they were unfit for food 
and too ill-omened for ornament. 
G. M. MACKIE. 
CAIAPHAS (Καιάφας), more correctly ‘Joseph C.’ 
(cf. ‘Joseph called Barsabbas,’ Ac 1“), appointed 
high priest of the Jews by the Rom. procurator 
Valerius Gratus (predecessor of Pontius Pilate), and 
removed y Vitellins A.D. 37 (Jos. Ané, XVIII. ii. 2, 
iv. 3). . Was son-in-law to Annas (Ananus), 
high priest A.D. 7-14. Some confusion has arisen 
from Lk 37 ‘in the high priesthood of Annas and 
C.,’ and Ac 4° ‘Annas the high priest and C.’ (cf. 
Mk 167), as well as Jn 18)” where ‘the high 
priest’ almost certainly designates Annas. (For 
explanation of this usage of terms see ANNAS, 
SANHEDRIN.) The chief priests were at this period 
mostly Sadducees (Ac 4! 51’, cf. Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 3), 
and in the final conflict with Jesns they played a 
more prominent part than the Pharisees, as they 
did also in the subsequent persecution of the 
apostles. When the popularity of Jesus had 
received a powerful impulse from the raising of 
Lazarus, C. was the leading spirit at the council 
which was held to devise measures to stem the popu- 
lar current (Jn 11"), His counsel was to put Jesus 
to death before a tumult of the people should bring 
down upon the nation the vengeance of the Romans. 
His action upon this occasion illustrates his char- 


acteristic disregard of justice and religion, and 
shows with what adroitness he could hide self- 
interest under the cloak of patriotism. But there 
was a deeper meaning in his words than he was 
conscious of; and the evangelist finds in them 
a high-priestly prophecy of the atonement (vv.5 8 + 
ef. Ex 28", Nu 27%4)—with which may be compared 
similar unconscious testimonies in Mt 2723" and 
Mk 1651, The policy which C. advocated at this 
meeting, he was largely instrumental in carrying 
out. It was in ‘the court of the high priest who 
was called C.’ that ‘the chief priests and elders’ 
resolved to take Jesus ‘by subtilty’—with the 
help of Judas (Mt 26% 414-16); and it was C. that 
took the leading part in the trial of Jesus at the 
nocturnal meeting held immediately after the 
private examination before Annas (Jn 1824, Mt 
26°78), ‘The procedure under C.’s presidency was 
a travesty of justice, and while they ‘sought false 
withess against him,’ Jesus kept silence; even 
when challenged by C. to speak,—till the latter, 
despairing of establishing any relevant charge by 
means of witnesses, solemnly adjured Jesus to say 
whether He was ‘ the Christ, the Son of God’ At 
once the unfaltering answer came (although the 
speaker knew that He would have to seal His 
testimony with His blood), whereupon C., with an 
affectation of pious horror, rent his garments, 
saying, ‘He hath spoken blasphemy ... What 
think ye?’ —to which ‘they answered, He is 
worthy of death,’—a sentence that was ratified 
next morning at a formal meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin (Mt 277; Jn 18%). After this C. is only 
once mentioned by name in the NT (Ac 4°), associ- 
ated with ‘as many as were of the kindred of the 
high priest’ in the trial of Peter and John; but in 
all probability he is ‘the high priest’ of Ac 51% 31. 27 
71 91, who continues to persecute the Church. 
J. A. M‘CLYMONT., 

CAIN (pp), Firstborn of the first pair (Gn 4), 
As murderer C. marks a further stage in the down- 
ward course of the fallen race, while he also 
foreshadows its material progress. The name, 
which J derives from the mother’s joyful ex- 
clamation at the ‘acquisition’ of a man-child (737) 
procure), may also have suggested the secondary 
notion of the man of blood (72 ὦ spear). A tiller 
of the soil (42), C. offered a sacrifice of the produce 
of the earth (4°), which, however, was not viewed 
by God with acceptance (4°). The ground of the 
divine displeasure has commonly been sought in 
the tardiness of the offering, or in its comparative 
worthlessness,—in the latter case, either because 
he withheld his best, or because of the insufficiency 
of a sacrifice without blood; but, while the spirit 
of C. may well be supposed to have expressed itself 
in delay and niggardliness, the text does not carry 
us beyond the prophetic idea that the offering, 
owing to the character and inward disposition of 
C., could not please God (cf. He 114). As to the 
manner in which God intimated His rejection of 
the sacrifice, the narrative is also silent, though 
the analogy of the primitive history suggests 
various forms of the revelation—especially the 
audible voice of God, or the refusal of the consum- 
ing fire. Wrothful and dejected at the slighting 
of his gifts, C. is rebuked by God (47), who 
teaches him that joy (forgiveness?) is the reward 
of well-doing, but the penalty of wrong-doing thie 
temptation tofurther sin.* The guilt of the fratri- 
cide is aggravated by premeditation in LXX and 


*So substantially the received text and rendering. Many 
moodern scholars translate: ‘Is it not so that, whether thou 
bring fair gifts, or bring them not, sin lies at the door?’—but 
do violence to the key-word (ΠΝ) without any clear gain to 
the sense. LXX reads: οὐκ ἐὼν ὀρθῶς προσενέγκης, ὀρθῶς δὲ por 
διέλης, ἥμαρτες ; ἡσύχασον--- αὐ variation got by slightly changing a 
word in the Heb. (‘ at the door’), but this reading seems to misg 
the point hy discovering the fault in ceremonial irregularity. 
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other versions, where C. is represented as inviting 
Abel to go with him into the field (48). As the 
motive of the murder, jealousy is sufficient, without 
following Jewish scholastics in supposing disputes 
about religion or property. More hardened than 
Adam, C. would conceal his guilt, but is convicted 
by the voice of the shed blood which eries from the 
eround (4°); and, agreeably to his deeper guilt, 
the curse which is upon the earth, by which it had 
been made an instrument of punishment, is further 
heightened (413. Adam is driven from Eden, Cain 
from tillage-land. Afraid for his life, which he 
feels to be forfeited, C. is vouchsafed the pro- 
tection of the threat of a sevenfold vengeance and 
of a special sign (4:5, By the sign has been 
understood a miracle wrought in confirmation of 
the promise of protection, or a reiterated miracle 
which in time of need might deter or terrify an 
assailant, 6.06. a lightning flash, or intermittent 
signs of leprosy; but the idea rather appears to 
be that a permanent physical brand was imprinted, 
which would identify him to his kind, to whom 
by report his crime, and the will of God concern- 
ing him, were sufficiently known. It is further 
related that C. went forth into the land of Nod or 
Wanderland (41°), where, consistently enough with 
OT social ideals, if not with C.’s doom of vagabond- 
ism, the first city is built by the first murderer (47). 

The NT allusions to C. (besides He 114; 1 Jn 3%, 
Jude") are very general, referring simply to the 
spirit of his life as the antithesis to Christian 
faith and brotherly love. The vindication of C. 
was undertaken by the Cainites (cf. Epiphanius 
adv. Hereses, 1. 3, 38), who represented him as 
possessed of a dignity, power, and enlightenment 
superior to Abel—a phenomenon which is not 
without its parallels in modern pleas for the 
emancipation of the modern man from the self-sacri- 
ficing ethies of Christianity. The many problems 
raised by the narrative were a fertile theme for 
the Jewish rabbis. The tradition that C. was 
slain by an arrow from the bow of Lamech, who 
mistook him for a wild beast, and thereafter killed 
his youthful son who had misled him, is a fanciful 
structure reared by the same hands on the founda- 
tion of Lamech’s wild song. 

The history of C. and Abel belongs in substance 
to the Jahwistic section of the Pentateuch (J, Dill- 
mann’s C), which may be concisely described as a 
body of tradition edited in the light of prophetic 
revelation. That the story was not found by the 
writer in its present setting, but was transferred 
by him from a later situation to the primeval 
period, is argued on various grounds—that its dis- 
tinction of farmer and shepherd, and also of fruit- 
offerings and animal sacrifices, cannot have been 
primitive, much less the building of a city, and 
especially that it assumes the existence on the 
earth of a widely-distributed population. On the 
other hand, it must be said that none of the 
problems are absolutely insoluble, with the pre- 
Suppositions of the history as it lies before us. 
Possibly, Assyriology may throw more light on 
the question by discovering fresh points of con- 
tact between the OT and the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. According to Budde, it is constructed on the 
basis of hints in the genealogies and patriarchal 
narratives. What remains unaffected by criticism 
is the prophetic inspiration manifested in the repre- 
sentation of God’s holiness and long-suffering, in 
the analysis of the guilty heart, and in the know- 
ledge of the rapid diffusion of the principle of sin, 
and its tendency to steadily increasing heinousness 
8.5 manifested in outward act. 
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CAINAN (Καινάν, WH ἸΚαινάμ).---1. The son of 
Enos and father of Mahalaleel (Lk 8381. 38), See 
KENAN. 2 The son of Arphaxad (Lk 3*, which 
follows LXX of Gn 10% 111), The name is 
wanting in the Heb. text of the last two passages. 
Sce GENEALOGY, 


CAKE. 


See BREAD. 


CALAH (n>2).—The name of a city mentioned in 
Gn 10" as having been founded by Nimrod, or by 
Asshur; for the rendering of the RVm ‘Out of 
that land went forth Asshur,’ is by many scholars 
preferred to that of the RV text, ‘ Out of that land 
he (z.¢. Nimrod) went forth into Assyria.’ Οὐ. is 
here spoken of, together with Nineveh, Rehoboth- 
Ir, and Resen, as having been built, according to 
Heb. tradition, in the earliest ages of Assyr. history. 

This city of C. was one of the four cities which 
together formed the huge city of Nineveh. Its 
ruins were discovered by Layard beneath the 
mounds which had gone by the name of Nimrtd, 
lying some 20 miles 8. of Nineveh-Kouyunjik, and 
occupying the §. portion of the V-shaped piece of 
country at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Greater Zab. 

The impression produced by the passage in 
Genesis is that Nineveh and the adjacent towns 
were founded at an age long previous to the time 
of Abraham. But we gather from the cuneiform 
inscriptions that the real founder of Nineveh was 
Shalmaneser 1. (B.C. 1300), and that he was the 
builder of C. (Kalhu), the southern suburb of the 
great Assyr. capital. C., after the death of its 
founder, seems to have been allowed to fall into 
neglect until the days of Assur-nazir-pal (c. B.C. 
880), who practically rebuilt it. He surrounded it 
with a massive wall, on the N. side of which alone 
are the traces of 58 towers. He erected in it 
beautiful temples and palaces; by a canal he led 
the water of the Greater Zab into the midst of the 
city, and adorned its banks with lovely fruit- 
gardens and vineyards. But the principal building 
of all seems to have been his own palace (called 
the N.W. palace), the walls of which were covered 
with superb bas-reliefs, representing the king en- 
gaged in his duties as " and warrior. The 
remains of these splendid works of art were care- 
fully excavated under the superintendence of 
Layard, George Smith, and Rassam; and they 
present to the visitor of the British Museum the 
most striking extant memorial of the art and 
magnificence of the ancient Assyr. empire. To 
the E. of the N.W. palace, Shalmaneser ΤΙ., son 
and successor of Assur-nazir-pal, built, another 
palace, known as the central, in which was 
found the famous ‘black obelisk,’ containing the 
memorials of Shalmaneser, and the inscription 
beginning with the words that have been de- 
ciphered as ‘tribute of Jehu son of Omri.’ This 
was also the palace and residence of the Tiglath- 
pileser of whom we read in Scripture. But it was 
pulled down by Esar-haddon (s.c. 681), who used 
the materials to erect his own, the S.W., palace; 
and a fourth smaller building, on the 8.E., was 
begun by Assur-itil-ilani, the last but one of the 
Assyr. kings. 

All these buildings were raised upon the huge 
palace-hill, a gigantic terrace made of bricks and 
faced with stone, 40 feet above the river bed, at the 
S.W. angle of the city wall. The old river bed 
must have flowed close by the W. side of this vast 


| Structure, access to which, on the city side, was 


obtained by steps. The size of the terrace may be 


: , | appreciated from the fact of the mound measuring 
TATERATURE.—See esp. Dillmann, Genesis; Delitzsch, New | 


Com. on Genesis; Budde, Biblische Urgeschichte; Ryle, Early | 


600 yards (N. and 5.) by 400 (E. and W), while the 
mound at its N. W. corner forms a hill 140 feet high. 
After the fall of Nineveh, we hear nothing more 
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of C. in history. The work of exploring its 
wonderful mounds, and of excavating its treasures, 
will always be associated with the name of the 
famous discoverer of the site, Sir H. Layard. 

Liter aturn.—Schrader, COT2; Riehm, ZWB; Smith, DB; 
Sayce, ΠΟΙ, and Patr. Pal.; and the art. Assyria. 

H. EK. RYLE. 
CALAMOLALUS (A Καλαμωλάλος, αὶ Καλαμωκαλο»), 


1 Es 5*,—A corrupt place-name, probably due to a | 


conglomeration of the two names Lod and Hadid 
in Har 2°39 (A Λυδδών, Add, ᾿Αδίδ; cf. Neh 7%). 


CALAMUS.—See REED. 


CALCOL (52b3).—A Judahite, a descendant of 
Zerah (1 Ch 2°), otherwise deseribed in 1 K 451 (where 
AV has Chalecol) as a son of Mahol, famous for 
wisdom, but surpassed by Solomon. 


CALDRON.—See Foon. 


CALEB (153, Χαλέβ) is one of the numerous words 
in O'T which are used both as the name of an 
individual and the eponym of a family or clan. 
Ace. to the narrative of Nu 13. 14, C. was (alike 
in JE and P) one of the men sent by Moses to 
‘spy out’ the land; in JE he is the only one of 
the spies who dissents from the opinion that the 
Canaanites were too strong to be conquered; 
and to him alone is exemption granted from the 
sentence of exclusion from the Promised Land 
(Nu 14%). In P, Joshua is also named as one of the 
spies ; both are equally faithful, and both have 
raise and promises bestowed upon them (Nu 14°), 
JE’s narrative, which is the older, is followed in 
Dt 122%: 3% and Jos 14 614. (where the words ‘anid 
concerning thee’ [v.°] seem to be an editorial 
addition). In the last-named passage, C. at the 
age of 85 claims from Joshua the fulfilment of 
the promise of Nu 14", and, in answer to his 
application, has Hebron and the neighbouring hill- 
country assigned to him, ‘ because that he wholly 
followed the Lord the God of Israel.’ 

The chief interest of the name C. centres, how- 
ever, in its use as the eponym of the great family 
of the Kalibbites (Calebites). The latter name is 
most probably to be explained as an instance of 
totemism. The Kalibbites were a dog-tribe (253= 
dog). While the K. became eventually one of the 
most important constituents of the tribe of Judah, 
C. is truly represented in 18 25? (Nabal of the 
house of C.) 304% (the Negeb of C.) as distinct 
from Judah. On the other hand, the Chronicler 
traces C.’s descent to the patriarch Judah (1 Ch 2} 
5. 9. 18H, 428.) and makes Jerahmeel his elder brother. 
The difference between the original and the 
ultimate relation of C. to Judah explains these 
divergent accounts of C.’s descent, which are found 
in diflerent documents belonging to different periods 
and dominated by different motives. While, as we 
have seen, the Chronicler makes him a descendant 
of Judah, he is called by JE, the Kenizzite (Nu 3215, 
Jos 14% 44), or son of Kenaz, like Othniel his 
younger brother (Jos 15”, Jg 115. 3%"). This Kenaz 
appears in Gn 809. * among the tribes of Edom, 
and in v." is expressly designated the grandson of 
Esau. For probable explanation of Caleb-ephratah 
1 Ch 2%, see GENEALOGY. 

Taking all the data together, the course of 
events was probably something like this. The 
Kalibbites, separating from the main stock of the 
Kenizzites, who had their settlements on Mt. Seir, 
penetrated into the hill-country of 5. Canaan as far 
as Hebron. Their relations with Judah were more 
or less friendly at the time of the conquest, and 
ultimately they coalesced with that tribe, and came 
to be reckoned as one of its chief clans. The 


atatements that C. alone spoke hopefully of the ! 


' original reading. : 
_uniforinly μόσχος, except in the books of Kings 
| where the fem. δάμαλις, a heifer, is adopted. The 
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prospect of conquering Canaan (Nu 13”), and that 
he alterwards reeeived Hebron as the reward of his 
faith (Jos 14"), may contain a reminiscence of 
the circumstance that the Kalibbites penetrated 
into Canaan directly from the 8., and before the 
advent of the tribe of Judah. The name of C. 
may still survive in the Wady el-Kulab, 10 miles 
5, of Hebron. 

LiTERATURE.—Driver, LOT 58, 77, 103, Dt. 25f.; Moore, Jud. 
30f.; W. R. Smith, ΟἿΟΣ 279n., 402, Kinship and Mar. in 
Arab. 200, 219 ; Budde, Richt. u. San. 4ff.; Wellhausen, de Gent. 
ef Fam. Jud., and Comp. ἃ. Hex. 337f.; Kuenen, Rel. Isr. 
i, 1351%., 1764.3; Graf, der Stamin Simeon, 16-18; Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. 293 ff. ὁ. A. SELBIE. 


CALENDAR.—See TIME. 


CALF, GOLDEN CALF.—i. The use of the word 
‘calf’ in EV to designate the images of Aaron 
and Jeroboani is somewhat misleading. The Heb. 
writers invariably (for Hos 10° see below) employ 
for this purpose the word ay ‘éged, which, however, 
like the corresponding fem. πορὼν ‘eglah, has a 
wider application than our calf. ‘Thus we read of 
an ‘eglah of three years old (Gn 15°), and of another 
giving milk (Is 7", ef. Hos 10", Jer 50% RV) A 
coimparison of Jer 8118 with Jg 14%, where the 
reference is to a young bull and a young cow 
respectively, of an age to be broken to the plough, 
shows conclusively, apart from considerations 
drawn from the study of comparative religion, 
that ‘égel is the appropriate term for a young bull 
just arrived at maturity. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to suppose that the use of the word to denote 
the images in question is due cither to contempt 
on the part of the sacred writers, or to the diminu- 
tive size of the images tliemselves (so most recently 
Bacon, Triple Trad. of the Lxodus, p. 184, who 
would translate ‘d¢ééle bull’). The feeling of con- 
tempt which Hosea undoubtedly entertained to- 
wards the bull-worship of his countrymen has 
usually been detected in the unique fem. ni72y 
nx ma Hos 10° MT. But the MT is here certainly 
at fault; for not only do the LXX and Pesh. ver- 
sions preserve the sing., but the repeated occur- 
rence of the sing. masc. suffix in the rest of the 
verse unmistakably points to the usual 5iy as the 
In the LXX the rendering is 


reason for this procedure may perhaps be found in 
the desire of the translator or translators of this 
part of the OT to avoid the use of μόσχος, as sug- 
cesting to Egyptian readers the sacred bulls of 
Memphis and Heliopolis. Herodotus and other 
Greek writers, as is well known, designate the 
latter as μόσχοι, and in the LXX itself the 
word is applied to Apis (Ὁ "Ams... ὁ μόσχος σον 
Jer 26 {MT 4015]. The oceurrence of the fem. 
in To 1° (τῇ Βάαλ τῇ δαμάλει, Cod. B—but Cod. x τῷ 
μόσχῳ κτὰᾺ) is to be explained by the favourite 
substitution of nga for bya by Jewish doctors (see 
esp. Dillm. in Sttzwngsber. d. Berl. Akad., June 
1881, on *‘ Baal with a fem. article’—cf. Ro 114 and 
LAX passim). 

ii, AARON’S GOLDEN BuULL.—One of the most 
important incidents which Heb. tradition has 
preserved of the wanderings is that which now 
occupies the 32nd chap. of Exodus. A very 
cursory examination is sufficient to show that 
the narrative in its present form cannot be the 
product of a single pen. Thus (α) the author of 
vv.214 cannot be the author of vv.**4; (6) v.% 
cannot have been written by the same hand as 
yv.4; (0) if the chapter is a unity, the evident sur- 
prise of Moses in vv.18-1* is inexplicable after the 
explanation in vv.7-8, Without going further into 
the details of the analysis—which in this part of 
Exodns is exceedingly difficult—we may simply 
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remark that the main strand of the narrative is 
almost certainly from the pen of the Ephraimite 
historian, E. dditions thereto have been drawn 
from the other prophetic source, J, not without 
some modifications from the pen of the redactor of 
the two narratives. The main point to note is 
that the historicity of the incident is attested by 
our oldest sources, and confirmed by the author of 
Deuteronomy who based his own narrative (Dt 91-- 
1051) on these sources, frequently, indeed, using their 
ipsissima verba (see parallel columns in Driver’s 
Deut. pp. 118, 114). This conclusion does not 
exclude the possibility that the narrative in re- 
ceiving its final literary form may have absorbed 
some reflection of the religious sympathies of the 
writers (see below). 

The following is a résumé of the leading features 
of the narrative as now presented : — Becoming 
impatient under the continued absence of their 
leader, the people prevail on Aaron to make a god 
(a7>x) which should go before them. With the 
material furnished by the golden earrings of the 
wonien and children ‘a molten calf’ is fashioned 
(the details of the process are obscure), before 
which an altar is built, and to which, as ὦ symbol 
of J"”—see esp. v.5 ‘to-morrow is a feast to J”’— 
divine honours are paid. The rest of the chapter 
tells of J”s anger, of Moses’ energetic intervention, 
of Aaron’s truly Oriental apology, and, finally, of 
the destruction of the calf (here again the process 
is difficult to explain), and of 3000 of its wor- 
shippers. The uncertainty which prevails with 
regard to the reading and rendering of v.? (see the 
Comm. i” loc.) renders it impossible to speak 
positively as to the coustruction of the image. 
A comparison of ν. with v.”, and of both with 
other passages where similar images and their 
manufacture are described, such as Dt 7%, Is 30% 
4019 4419 ete., seems to point to a wooden core 
overlaid with gold (cf. what is said below of the bulls 
of Jeroboam). If this supposition is correct, the 
lunage was no doubt life-size or over, as is sug- 
gested both by the amount of gold provided and by 
the fact that Aaron built an altar before it (ν.ὅ). 
Much ingenuity has been expended in the endeavour 
to explain the methods of destruction enumerated 
iny.”*, ‘The most probable explanation seems to 
be that after the core had been charred and 
burned, the casing of gold (Dt 7”, Is 3072) was 
reduced to minute fragments (‘ dust’ Dt 95) by a 
process of crushing similar to that employed at the 
present day by the poorer classes in the East in 
the preparation of cement from broken pottery * 
(cf. Dn 2% %), Asa supreme mark of contempt, 
the ‘dust’ thus obtained was cast ‘ upon the brook 
that descended out of the mount’ (acc. to an 
interesting detail supplied by Dt 97), and the 
children of Israel made to drink of it (cf. the 
analogous procedure, Nu 5° δ.) 

Deferring to a later stage the question as to the 
origin, Egyptian or other, of this so-called ‘ calf- 
worship,’ we must, before passing from the incident 
of Ex 32, refer to the problem, raised ly recent 
criticism, of the original connexion and historical 
purport of the narrative. The key to the simplest 
solution of the problem is that furnished by the 
account in Dt 10%° of the separation of the tribe 
of Levi for the exelusive ‘exercise of the priestly 
olhce. The introductory phrase ‘at that time,’ 
v.5, refers, we can hardly doubt, to the incidents 
recorded in ch. 9. Now, if we keep in mind the 
fact that the great prophetic history-book, as it 
lay before the author of Dt, contained much 
which the final redactor excised to make way for | 
the divergent and ampler details of P, the sugges- | 


* The pottery is reduced to fine dust by rolling a large stone | 
backwards and forwards over the fragmcuts, as may be seen any 
summer in the Birket es-Sultan at Jerusalem. 


tion seems most reasonable, that Mx 32 in its 
original connexion formed the introduction to JE’s 
account of the consecration of the tribe of Levi to 
the priesthood. The priestly prerogative, in short, 
was represented in JE as the reward bestowed 
by J” on the sons of Levi for their fidelity to his 
cause at an all-important crisis in the history of the 
wanderings. The use of the standing expression 
for the priestly consecration ("5 τὸ ΝΡ) in Ex 32” 
leaves no doubt as to the nature of the ‘ blessing’ 
(ν.39) that was about to be bestowed upon the tribe 
(cf. also Dt 33°: 9 where we have probably another 
reference to the incidents of Ex 32). 

While regarding the explanation just given of 
the main purport of the narrative in its original 
connexion as the most probable, we would not seek 
to deny that other motives may also have influ- 
enced the early narrators. No Ephraimite writer 
of the 8th cent. B.c., imbued with the spint of the 
prophetic teaching, could have committed to writ- 
ing the incident of the golden calf without penning, 
at the same time, an implicit condemnation of the 
recognised worship of Northern Israel. That the 
narratives of Ex 32 and 1 Ik 12°" are not inde- 
pendent of each other is plain from the almost 
identical words with which the images are intro- 
duced (Ex 328, 1 K 12%8>, ef. Neh 918. Indeed it is 
more than probable that the author of ix 32° de- 
liberately chose the unusual plural construction 
(ρους. nry) in order to make his covered 
polemic more pointed.* 

ii. THE BULLS OF JEROBOAM 1.—The cardinal 
passage, 1 KK 1276-8 (οἵ, 2 Ch 11), is by every 
token to be assigned to the Deuteronomie compiler 
of the book of Kings, who flourished ε. B.c. 600 
(see Driver, LOT! 183; Kittel, op. cit., Eng. tr. ii. 
211-212). Whether the compiler is here building 
on an older written foundation or not, the passage 
undoubtedly bears the stamp of genuine history. 
The situation is perfectly natural and intelligible. 
Jeroboam found that, despite the success of his 
revolution politically, the temple of Solomon, with 
its numerous priesthood and no doubt imposing 
ritual, still exercised an irresistible attraction for 
the worshippers from the Northern Kingdom. 
Justifiably dreading a reaction in favour of the 
Davidie dynasty if such religious pilgrimages were 
to continue, Jeroboam felt himself compeiled to take 
measures to provide a counter-attraction—a sanc- 
tuary or sanctuaries that might retain the more 
devout of his subjects within lis kingdom. While 
thus maintaining (against Stade, Geschichte, 1. 352 
the essential accuracy of the coinpiler’s estimate 
of Jeroboam’s principal motive, we would by no 
means exclude, as an important factor in the case, 
the desire—on which Stade lays exclusive stress— 
to pose as the protector of the ancient sanctuaries 
and the patron of their priests, to whom Jeroboam 
may have looked for political support. Indeed it 
is not improbable that many of the Northern 
priesthood had already begun to realise that the 
temple of Solomon must inevitably make for the 
centralisation of the cultus, and, like the priest- 
hood of Babylonia in the case of Cyrus, they may 
have been among the first to welcome the new 
sovereign. 

We can also understand the motives that led to 
the selection of Bethel and Dan as the chief seats 
of the rival worship. The former recommended 
itself as having been, from time immemorial (Ga 


*This suggestion holds good whether we translate D'S 
in the above passages by ‘God’ or by ‘gods.’ On the construc- 
tion of ''8 with a plur. vb., see Driver, Devt. p. 65; Strack's 
excursus in his Genesis, pp. 67-633 Bauclissin, Stud. 2. semit. 
Religionsgesehichte, note pp. 55-57. If we must render ‘ gods," 
then clearly the use of the plirase in 1 K is the older, for (as 
Kittel hag pointed out, Hist. of the Beb., Eng. tr. 1. 212) it is 
only in the case of Jerohoam, and not in the case of Aaron, that 
the plural ‘gods’ has any meaning. 
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9815 35°, Hos 124.5), one of the chief sanctuaries of 
the land, and it was besides conveniently situated 
for intercepting the pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. During the whole period of the exist- 
ence of the Northern Kingdom, the sanctuary of 
Bethel continued to be its religious centre (see esp. 
Am 713), and evensurvivedits downfall fora century, 
until finally destroyed during the reformation of 
Josiah (2 K 2315-19), The city of Dan had also 
from the generation succeeding the conquest been 
a noted sanctuary, and its situation commended 
it as the religious centre of the tribes to the east 
and west of the sea of Gahlee. The new sanctu- 
ary, however, did not survive ‘the captivity 
of the land’ (Jg 18%), at the hand of Tiglath- 
pileser, B.c. 734 (2 K 15”), although Josephus speaks 
of ‘the temple of the golden cow’ (ris χρυσῆς 
Bods), as if its ruins, at least, were still standing 
in his day (Wass, IV. 1. 1). 

With regard to the size and construction of 
Jeroboam’s bulls we have no precise information. 
As in the ease of the inage fashioned by Aaron, 
we may best think of them as consisting of a 
wooden core overlaid with gold. This view would 
be considerably strengthened could we be sure that 
the obscure word ξεν (Hos 8°) has the meaning 
here which it bears in the Talmud, viz., splinters or 
shavings of wood (sce Wellhausen, Die klcinen 
Propheten, in loc.).* They were probably of con- 
siderable size, and represented a young but full- 
erown bull. There is no authority for supposing 
that they were winged, like the bulls of Assyria, 
or were copies of any ‘cherubic emblem,’ whether 
in Solomon’s temple (so Farrar, Hapositor, viii. 
[1898] : ‘Was there a Golden Calf in Dan?’) or 
elsewhere. We are further expressly informed 
that Jeroboam ‘set the one in Bethel, and the 
other put he in Dan’ (1 K 1239), The view recently 
put forward by Klostermann in his Kom. in loc. 
(1887), and repeated in his Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. 
(1896), and supported by Farrar (ué sup.), that 
both images were set up at Bethel, requires un- 
warrantable liberties with the text, and is contrary 
to all the available evidence (ef. Am 8, ΤῸ 1° τῷ 
μόσχῳ... ἐν Δάν (x)). On the other hand, it is 
thought by many recent scholars that the bull 
symbolism was not confined to the two great 
sanctuaries already mentioned. Stade, indeed, 
goes so far as to say that there is evidence in 
Hosea for the presence of bull-images at all the 
more important sanctuaries (ZATW, 1883, p. 10). 
The strongest claim is perhaps for the capital, 
Samaria (Am 812 ‘they that swear by the six of S.’), 
although it is doubtful whether the city or the 
country is here intended. If the latter, the refer- 
ence would be to the image at the chief sanctuary 
at Bethel. The same form of worship was also, in 
the opinion of many, practised at Beersheba and 
Gilgal + (Am 44 55 813, Hos 415 915 1911 (Heb,?"}).+ 

The ritual of these northern sanctuaries does not 
seem to have differed much from that of the great 
sanctuary of the South (see an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the evidence of Amos and Hosea on this 
point by Oettli in Greifswalder Studien, ‘Der 
Kultus bei Amos ἃ. Hosea,’ 1895). The priests, 
however—derisively named op: (‘ black-coats’ ἢ 
by Hosea (10°)—were recruited from all the tribes, 
not, as in the South, from the tribe of Levi 
exclusively, which thing was an offence to the 
historian, writing from the standpoint of the 
Deuteronomic law (1 K 12%, 2 K 23°, and ef. 2 Ch 
1134 13°). Mention is made of various kinds of 

* The Targ. Jonathan renders ΟΠ 3 by rm> 23 ‘shavings 
of (wooden) boards.’ Cf. Shabbath (ed. Strack) 4 o'wan nyo} 
carpenters’ shavings. 

+ For reff. to the opinion of certain Fathers that there was a 
calf at Gilgal, see G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, i. 37. 


t Jerome, however, is too explicit with his bobus tmmolantes, 
im the last passage cited. 


sacrifice, although not of human sacrifice (as some 
would interpret Hos 13? nix Ἢ, sce the Coin- 
mentaries). This passage further refers to the 
practice of kissing the bulls as an act of worship, 
either by throwing kisses to them (as in Job 815) 
or by actually kissing the images, as the Moslems 
do the ‘ black stone’ at Mecea (cf. 1 K 1938). 

iv. THE ORIGIN OF THE BULL SYMBOLS.—We 
have deferred to this stage the inquiry as to the 
origin of this form of religious symbolism. It is 
needless to occupy space with proof of the absurdity 
of the opinion so long current in the Church, both 
Jewish and Christian, that we have here a species 
of avowed idolatry. Whatever abuses may have 
crept in at a later period, however gross may have 
become the conceptions of the people regarding the 
golden bulls, it is now universally acknowledged 
that they were originally a sincere attempt to 
symbolise the true covenant God of Israel. Whence, 
then, did the Hebrews derive this symbol? How 
came they to represent the Deity under the form 
of a young bull? The answer, almost uniformly 
given from the days of Philo and the early fathers 
to our own, has been: The Hebrews borrowed this 
symbolism from the Egyptians. Now, it is indeed 
a striking coincidence that both Aaron and Jero- 
boam had intimate relations with Egypt just 
before they fashioned their respective images. But 
it is a mistake to speak of Jeroboam asa protegé 
of Shishak or Sheshonk of Egypt, for this monarch 
claims to have captured cities from Central as well 
as from Southern Palestine in the course of the 
raid referred to in 1 K 147%, Some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of accepting the Egyp. origin of the 
so-called calf or bull worship are these: (a) The 
Egyptians worshipped only the living bulls Apis 
and Mnevis, as incarnations of Osiris and of the 
Sun-god respectively ; (Ὁ) it would have been the 
height of absurdity to speak, as Aaron did, of the 
golden calf as representing the God that brought 
the Hebrews up out of Egypt, had the image been 
a reflection of any Egyp. deity ; (6) the historical 
situation of 1K 12% requires that the new 
symbolisin by which Jeroboam hoped to consolidate 
his kingdoim should not be an importation from 
without, but something genuincly national. For 
these and other reasons the majority of the more 
recent writers on this subject prefer to seek the 
origin of the bull-symbolism in the native religious 
tendencies of the Hebrews themselves—tendencies 
which they shared with the other Semitic peoples 
about them. Among an agricultural people there 
could be no more natural symbol of strength and 
vital energy than the young bull. The leaning to 
this particular symbolism was, so to say, in the 
blood, from the far-off days when the ancestors of 
the Hebrews were still beyond the flood (Jos 245). 
This view of the native origin of the so-called bull- 
worship has been adopted not only by such men as 
Vatke (Bibl. Theol. p. 398), Kuenen (Relig. of 
Israel, i. passim), and Duhm (Theol. ὦ. Propheten, Ὁ. 
47), but by more conservative scholars, such as 
Dillmann (Hxzodus, 1880, p. 337; Handb. d. AT 
Theol. 1895, pp. 98-9), and Baudissin, in Germany, 
and hesitatingly, in our own country, by Robertson 
(Early Relig. pp. 215-220, where a full discussion 
of the problem will be found). 

v. ATTITUDE OF THE PROPHETS AMOS AND 
HoskEA TO THE BULL-SYMBOLS.—We cannot bring 
this article to a close without a brief reference to 
this topic. However excellent Jeroboam’s in- 
tentions may have been in the institution of the 
new form of the national cultus, and however 
little the contemporary representatives of Jahwism 
may have found amiss therein, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that he, unwittingly it may be, 
sanctioned a declension from the pure teaching of 


| the great prophet and founder of Israel’s religion, 
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with its imageless wership of J”. The silence of 
the earlier prophets is a fact, explain it as we may. 
[Ὁ has even been questioned if Amos condemns the 
bulls of the northern sanctuaries (but see above for 
Am 475°). Hosea, on the other hand, is unable to 
express the intensity of his scorn for them. He 
saw wliat his predecessors in the prophetic office 
had not seen, how dangerous an approach to the 
worship of the heathen deities of Canaan the 
institutions of Jeroboam had provided. This wor- 
ship of J” by images had helped on a gradual assimi- 
lation of the religion of J” to that of Baal, which 
now threatened to prove fatal to the former. Bull- 
symbolism was rapidly becoming mere bull-worship. 
So that while, in justice to Jeroboam, we may 
fairly modify the sweeping condemnation passed 
upon him by the later biblical writers, imbued 
with the loftier spiritual teaching of Deut., we 
must also charge him: with having hindered, not 
helped forward, the divine purpose in the election 
of Israel. ‘In reality, man cannot with impunity 
bring down the invisible God to the sphere of the 
visible ; he thereby empties the idea of God of its 
ethical content; it loses for him its sanctifying, 
elevating, disciplining, and purifying power ; God, 
for him, sinks to the level of a heathen idol, which 
makes no higher demands on men. This is amply 
proved by the history of the Northern kingdom ; 
its image-worship became for it a bridge by which 
to pass over into genuine heathenism; the 
heathenish, secular atmosphere (Sinn) and heathen 
immorality overpowered it, and brought about the 
premature dissolution of the State’ (Dillmann, 
flandbuch, p. 167). 
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Bochart, Hierozoicon, lib. ii. c. 34; De Aurets . .. Vitulis, pp. 
329-360 ; Selden, De Dis Syris, pp. 45-64, Of modern works, Εν 
Konig, Hauptprobleme, etc., pp. 53-58, and Die Bildlosigkeit ἃ, 
legitimen Jahwehcultus, 1886 ; also on the same lines, Robertson, 
Early Religion of Israel, ch. ix. ; Baudissin, Studien, etc. vol. i, 
and his art. ‘Kalb (goldenes)’ in P/?H2, vii. 395-400 (esp. 
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CALITAS (A Καλίτας, B Kanelrais)\—One of the 
Levites who undertook to repudiate his ‘strange 
wife,’ 1 Es 9%, He bore a second naime, Colius 
(A Ἰζώλιος, B Kdvos), The reading of B is Kévos, 
οὗτος Καλειταίς, xe Παθαῖος, which should perhaps be 
read, as Dr. Swete conjectures, οὗτος καλεῖται 
Σκεπαθαῖος ; but this is an emendation of the Gr. on 
the part of B, and does not represent the original 
Heb. of Ezra, as a comparison with Ezr 10° 
‘Kelaiah (the same is Kelita), Pethahiah’ shows. 
A Levite of the same name, and probably the same 
person, is mentioned as one of those who expounded 
the Law, 1 Es 018 (Kanelras=Kelita, Neh 8’, where 
LXX omits). H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


CALKER.—To calk (or caulk as the spelling has 
been for the last century), from caleare ‘to tread,’ 
is to stop up a seam, esp. of a ship, by treading or 
pressing in oakum or the like. Cf. Dampier, Voy. 
(1697), ‘In the South Seas the Spaniards do make 
Oakam to chalk their Ships, with the husk of the 
Coco-nut.’ ‘Calker’ occurs in this sense, Ezk 
27° 51 (Heb. pig ‘pine, AVm ‘stoppers of chinks’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CALL.—To call is originally to ‘shout,’ aud esp. 
to shout so as to suminon. 1. Hence one of its 
earliest applications is to inmvitc, now archaic or 
obsolete, but found in AV, as 2 S 15" ‘with 
Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerus. that 


were called’ (RV ‘invited’); Jn 2? ‘And both 
Jesus was called (RV ‘bidden’), and his disciples, 
to the marriage’; Rey 199 ‘ Blessed are they which 
are called unto (RV ‘bidden to’) the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.’ 2. Closely connected with 
this is the call to some duty, as 1S 28 ‘T have 
called thee, that thou mayest make known unto 
me what I shall do’; esp. by God, as He 118 
‘Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
place’; Ac 13° ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have ealled them.’ 
Then the word is used particularly and technically 
of the Divine call to partake of the blessings of 
redemption; 1 Co 1° ‘God is faithful, by whom 
ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord’; whereupon they who are thus 
called (having obeyed*) are described as ‘the 
called,’ 1 Co 14 * But unto them which are called’ 
(Gr. αὐτοῖς δὲ τοῖς κλητοῖς, RVin ‘unto the called 
themselves,’ Lightfoot ‘to the believers them- 
selves’), See CALLING. 8 When one is called it 
is often by name, from which comes the idiom to 
call a person or thing so and so, to give a name: 
Gn 1ὅ ‘God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night’; 2 5 67 ‘the ark of God which is 
called by the Name, even the name of the Lord of 
hosts that sitteth upon the cherubims’ (RV; see 
NAME). And according to a usage which is now 
archaic if not obsolete, the calling is transferred 
from the person or thing to the name, as Mt 15 
‘thou shalt call his name Jesus’; Gn 32° ‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel.’ 
See also He 5! ‘Called (RV ‘named’) of God an 
high priest after the order of Melclrisedec’ (Gr. 
προσαγορεύειν [all] ‘expresses the formal] and solemn 
ascription of the title to Him to whom it belongs, 
‘addressed as,” ‘‘ styled” ’— Westcott inloc. It is 
a public designation—dyopeverr, from ἀγορά the 
market-place); 744 ‘and not be called after the 
order of Aaron’ (λέγεσθαι, ‘be spoken of as,’ RV 
‘be reckoned’); and cf. Ac 117% Ro 7%, where 
χρηματίζειν is tr. ‘call’ (see Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 75). 

4 Some phrases demand attention. Call again, 
i.e call back (see AGAIN), as Bar 3% ‘Tle that 
sendeth forth hght and it goeth, calleth it again.’ 
Gall back=invite to return, 1 Es 1° (Gr. μετακαλέω, 
used in middle voice in N‘T'=‘send for,’ Ac 714 2017 
24° 26); and fig. =take back a promise, Is 31? ‘ will 
not c. back his words’ (vc7). Call for: (1) Send for, 
eause to come, Est 5! ‘he sent and called for his 
friends’ (xan, RV ‘ fetched’); Ac 24° ‘when I have 
a convenient season, I will c. for thee’ (μετακαλέω, 
RY ‘c. thee unto me’); 28” ‘ For this cause there- 
fore have I called for you, to see you’ (παρακαλέω, 
ouly here in this meaning, elsewhere ‘ beseech,’ 
Mt 8* 41-34 and often; ‘entreat,’ Lk 15°, 1 Co 4%, 
1 Ti 5', so here RV; ‘exhort,’ He 3 ‘exhort one 
another daily,’ and often; ‘comfort,’ 2 Co 1", etc.) ; 
Ac 137 ‘Sergius Paulus... . called for Barnabas 
and Saul’ (προσκαλέω, RV ‘called unto hin’; but 
Ja 54 ‘Jet him e. for the elders of thie church,’ 
RY retains, though Gr. the same); Ac 10° 11% 
(μεταπέμπω, RV ‘fetch’). (2) Ask, request, 1 K 853 
‘to hearken unto them in all that they call 
for unto thee’ (sp, RV “οὐ ἢ; Ac 16” ‘he called 
for a light.’ (αἰτέω) ; Mt 97:7 «This man calleth for 
Elias’ (RV ‘calleth Elijah’), and Jn 11% ‘The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee’ (RV ‘calleth 
thee,’ both φωνέω). Call forth: Is 314 (sp); Ac 24? 
‘when he was called forth, Tertullus began to 


* In the Gospels there isa distinction between the ‘Called,’ 
κλητοί, t.e. those who have received the invitation to enter the 
Messiah’s kingdom, and the ‘Chosen’ (ἐκλεκτοί), t.e. those who 
have obeyed it: Mt 2214 ‘Many are called, but few chosen,’ 
3ut in the Epistles this distinction vanishes, the writer having 
in mind the divine greatness and force of the call, not the 
human acceptance or rejection of it. See Lightfoot on Col 312, 
Sanday-HeadJam on Ro 11, 
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accuse him’—the tr. of Tindale, RV ‘called,’ as 
in mod. law-court phraseology, ‘Call the next 
witness’ (Gr. καλέω). Call on or call upon, used 
frequently, but always of God or the Name of God 
(S72 or ἐπικαλέω), as Ps 50% *e. upon me in the day 
of trouble.’ In Ac 15” ‘all the Gentiles, upon 
whom my name is ¢called, saith the Lord’ (from 
Am 9 ‘the heathen which are called by my name’) 
we see the reverse side. See this phrase in Dt 28” 
(πὴ; sips mm pe, ‘J”s name is called over thee’) 
and Driver’s note there. 
‘The sense of the phrase,’ says Driver, ‘appears clearly from 
2 § 1223, where Joab, while besieging Rabbah, sends to urge 
David to come in person and take it, ‘‘lest J (emph.) tale the 
city, and my name be ealled over tf,” 1.6. lest I gain the credit 
of having capturcd it, and it be counted as my conquest. The 
phrase expresses thus the fact of ownershiy—whether acquired 
by actual conquest or otherwise (cf. Ps 49!20))—coupled at the 
same time with the idea of protection; and occurs frequently, 
esp. with reference to the people of Israel, Jerus., or the Temple. 
The passages are: Am 912, Jer 710. 11. 14.30 149 1516 (of Jer. him- 
self), 2529 3284 3415, 1 K 8:19 (Deut.)=2 Ch 634, Is 6319, 2 Ch 7H, 
Dun 918.19, [In NT Ac 1511, Ja 27, both quotations by James 
from Am 912,1] It is to be regretted,’ adds Driver, ‘that in EV 
the phrase is wenerally paraphrased obscurely, ‘‘called by my 
namie” (which really corresponds to a different expression, 
Yow Nps, Is 437; ef. 481, Nu 324%); but the literal rendering, 
which in this case happens to be both clearer and more forcible 
than the paraphrase, is sometimes given in RVm (e.g. in 1 K 833.» 
Call in question: Ac 19% (ἐγκαλέω, RV ‘ accuse’), 
238 24°! (κρίνω). In these places, as elsewhere in 
older English, the phrase nmieans to put one on 
his trial before a court of justice. Cf.— 
‘He that was in question for the robbery.’ 
Shaks, Henry IV, (Pt. 2) τ. ii. 68. 
J. HASTINGS. 
CALLING (κλῆσις, wocatio), God’s invitation to 
man to accept the benefits of His salvation. It is 
God’s first act in the application of redemption, in 
accordance with His eternal purpose (Ro 838). 
A distinction is made between God’s calling and 
men’s acceptance of it (AIt 3016), the unrestricted 
offer and the appropriation which results from a 
hearty appreciation of what it implies. On God’s 
part it is sure, and without repentance (Ro 11%). 
God in Christ calls to lTimself all who are in need 
of Him, and those who feel their need, come. 
God’s calling of man is in Christ and unto fellow- 
ship with Himself in Christ (Ph 3"), and is con- 
veyed to all peoples by the preaching of the gospel 
and the administration of ordinances (Mt 28: 2°), 
In respect of its ethical signilicance and the 
spiritual condition which it aims at working in all 
who respond, it is described as a ‘holy calling’ 
(Ro 1’, 1 Co 1°, 2 Ti 1%), and a ‘heavenly calling’ 
(He 3!). See ELECTION, J. MACPHERSON. 


CALLISTHENES (Καλλισθένης, 2 Mac 83%),—A 
Syrian, who was captured by the Jews in a small 
house, where he had taken refuge, in the course of 
certain successes which followed the great victory 
over Nicanor and Gorgias, in B.c. 165 (comp. 
1 Mac 4!*34). At a festival in celebration of the 
victory, the Jews burnt Callisthenes to death, 
because he had set fire to the portals of the temple 
(comp. 1 Mac 4588). H. A. WHITE. 


CALNEH, CALNO (n3)2, 352, Χαλάννη, Χαλάνη, 
Chalanne).—Calnch is mentioned as one of the 
four towns of the kingdom of Babylon (Gn 10 
‘And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Acecad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar’), but cannot be identified with certainty. 
Some have thought it to be the Nipuru of the Bab. 
and Assyr. inscriptions, the same as Niffer, a town 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris; 
but this is an impossible identification. Most of 
the historians, like the Targum of Jerusalem, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Ephraim the Syrian, identify 


it with Ctesiphon in Seleucia beyond the Tigris | 
No. 


towards Elam; but this is also worthless, 


CAMEL 


written record, in fact, has yet been found of the 
Calneh of Gn 10”, the suggested identification of 
Calneh with Kul-unu (Kullaba or Zirlaba) being 
rendered still more doubtful by the fact that Kul- 
unu is closely connected with Erech, and was 
perhaps a part of that city. The Calno of Is 10° 
(‘is not Calno as Carchemish?’ ete.), where, 
according to the LXX, the tower was built, and 
the Calneh of Am 6? (‘Pass ye to Calneli and 
see, and from thence go ye to Hamath the great, 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines’), which 
seem to be mentioned as Syrian cities, are probably 
to be identified with the Kulnia * mentioned along 
with Arpad and Hadrach, both cities of Syria, in 
the Assyr. tribute lists (ΤΑ ii. 53, No. 3), and 
cannot be the same as the Kullani mentioned with 
the cities and districts lying to the north of Assyria 
in the geographical list (10.4.1 11. 53, No. 1, 1. 65), 
and therefore cannot be the same as the Kullani 
captured by Tiglath-pileser 111. Notwithstanding 
that Kullani can hardly be identified with the Calno 
or Calneh of Isaiah and Amos, it is not improb- 
able that Fried. Delitzsch’s identification of these 
biblical names with Kullanhnu, situated about 6 
miles from Arpad, may be correct. It seems 
certainly to be the best that has yet been 
suggested. I. A. PINCHES, 


CALYVYARY.—See GOLGOTHA. 
CALYES OF THE LIPS (Hos 14°).—See Lip. 


CAMEL.—While the Arabic has scores of words 
for the camel and its varieties and states, the Heb. 
words are but two— 

(1) be: gam, κάμηλος, camelus ; the generic name 
for the camel, prescrved exactly in the Arab. jamal, 
and in all W. lanenages. It is one of the earliest 
mentioned beasts inthe Bible. Abraham had large 
numbers of camels (Gn 24!" ete.); also Jacob (Gn 
30% 3154 327-5); they were carriers between Arabia 
and Egypt (Gn 37”) ; the Ethiopians (Cushites) had 
camels in abundance (2 Ch 145); also the queen of 
Sheba (1 Κα 107); Job had 3000 (Job 1°), then 6000 
(4212); the Midianites and Amalekites had them 
‘as the sand by the seaside for multitude’ (Jg 
712), No one who has not travelled in the deserts 
where camels are reared can realise the force of the 
latter passage. In a waterless waste of sand and 
flint chips, with nothing but the salty shrubs of 
the desert for pasture, immense droves of camels 
find a subsistence, and, when not worked, become 
fat on their dict of thorns and salsolas, with an 
occasional mouthful of tamarisk. They have been 
steadily employed, not only to traverse the deserts, 
but in the internal traffic of Pal. and Syria and 
Asia Minor. David captured a large number of them 
from the Geshurites, Girzites, and Amalelkites (1S 
27°), Benhadad used them in Damaseus (2 K 89). 

The camel was used for riding (Gn 24% 31%; 
camel’s furniture means the sort of palanquin in 
which Rachel rode, called in Arab. hauday, and 
still used for women and ehildren). The Amale- 
kites and the Midianites used them, as the Arabs 
now do, in war (ὅσ 712, 1 8 90:1. They were 
even used to draw chariots (Is 21’). The trappings 
of riding camels were sometimes ornamented with 
gold (ὅσ 8). 

The Hebrews were expressly forbidden to eat 
camel's flesh (Lv 114, Dt 147). It is, however, 
eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and in the towns 
bordering on it. It is coarse, but not unpalatable 
nor unwholesome. The Arabs also use camel’s 
milk, fresh and in the form of clabber. Its use 
is not mentioned in the Bible. ‘Thirty milch 
camels, with their colts’ (Gn 8215), were given by 


* Written thus, according to Mr. Pinches’ correction of the 
tablet. 
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CAMEL 
Jacob to Esau, who was a Bedawi. Both probably 
drank camel’s nilk, although this is not necessarily 
implied in the passage. Even if Jacob’s descend- 
ants applied the prohibition to use camel’s flesh to 
the milk also, Jacob was not under this law. 

The skins of camels are used for sandals, and 
were probably always so used. Camel’s hair was 
spun and woven into cloth (Mt 34, Mk 1°). Elijah, 
the forerunner of John, may well have had a 
similar mantle (1 K 19"), The ‘rough garment,’ 
AVm ‘garment of hair,’ RV ‘hairy mantle’ (Zec 
ti may have been of camel’s hair or of goat’s 
acim, 

The camel is always loaded, and usually mounted, 
in the kneeling posture (Gn 24"), The pack- 
saddle is usually of the cross-tree form. The load, 
on level ground, may be as heavy as 600 lbs. or 
more. In hilly districts, and over stony roads, the 
load is lessened. In going up from ‘Ain-Jidi to 
Jerus. there is a steep part of the road where 
the cameleers take off their loads and carry them 
up the rocks on their backs, and lead the camels 
up and reload them at the top. There are cal- 
losities under the camel’s breast, his fore and hind 
knees, and on the sole of his foot. The ‘stable 
for camels’ (lizk 25°) is a kneeling place. ‘The 
signal to kneel is a tap with a stick on the camel’s 
neck ; and to rise, a jerk of his halter, with a mono- 
syllabic AAikh. The foot is padded with a thick 
clastic mass of fibrous tissue, which makes the step 
noiseless, and protects from the angular flint chips 
and thorns, over which so much of his way lies. 
The breadth of the camel’s foot prevents him from 
sinking into the sand. On the other hand, the 
broad and comparatively smooth surface of the 
sole makes it very slippery on rocks, or in clayey 
and muddy places. Camels often have disastrous 
falls on sueh roads. 

The came] lias a provision for storing water in a 
supplementary cavity in his stomach. This water 
can be absorbed, or passed into the alimentary 
canal as needed. Besides this, he has a supply of 
nourishment in his hump, which is a storehouse of 
fat, reserved for the long fasts or insufficient pro- 
vender which are so often his lot. The Arabian 
camel has one hump, and the Bactrian two. 
Bactrian camels sometimes appear in N. Syria. 
Nothing in the way of pasturc, however dry or 
succulent, comes amiss to the camel. He is also 
fed on cut straw, and kirsenneh, a sort of lentils, 
horse beans, and sometimes barley. If water is 
convenient, and he has no access to succulent 
forage, he will drink every day, or once in two 
days. The Arabs have a peculiar whoop, ‘oowha,’ 
by which they call camels to water. The latter 
often go a week or more without water. ΤῸ keep 
the camel’s body from vermin, the Arabs anoint it 
with tar, the smell of which, with the emanations 
from the skin, is certainly most unsavoury. They 
are ill-natured, quarrelsome animals, and in the 
rutting season often dangerous. The bite of a 
camel is often quite poisonous, producing death 
from septicemia. An enraged camel has been 
known to bite off the top of a man’s skull. 

(2) “173 btkré, pl. const. of 122 béker (Is 60), is 
rendered in both AV and RV _ dromedaries. 
m32 bikrah (Jer 2538) is also rendered dromedary, 
with the pronoun Aer following, to indicate that a 
female is intended. The etymological signification 
of both, however, is young camel, (so Vm) the 
first male, and the second female. They correspond 
both in form and meaning with the Arab. bekr and 
bekrah. In both, the allusion is to the vigour and 
swiftness of youth. In the passage in Isaiah there 
18 a climax, ‘the multitudes of camels shall cover 
thee, the young camels (ihré) of Midian.’ It is 
similar to the climax in the ease of Lamech, ‘I have 
slain aman to my wounding, and a young man. to 
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my hurt.’ Lane says, ‘the term bekr=young camel, 
apphed to a camel, corresponds to fata=young 
man, applied to a human being; and bekrah, a 
young female eamel, to fatdt, a young woman. 
Bekr and fata are more specialised than the 
general terms jamal=camel, and rajyul=man ; and 
bekrah and fatadt are more specialised than nakah 
=female camel, and mar at=woman. And in 
both pairs of cases the specialised words refer to 
excellence.’ There is nothing in the Heb. original 
in the above passages, nor in its Arab. equivalent, 
to indicate that it was the intention of the respective 
writers to refer to a blooded camel (dromedary), an 
animal for which the Heb. contains no word. The 
Arab. has such a word, hajin, but beker is not its 
equivalent, as above shown. Some have sup- 
posed that ninana kirkardth, which is rendered 
in AV and RV ‘swift beasts’ (Is 66°), means 
dromedaries (so RVm), deriving it from 7723 to leap 
or gallop, alluding to the long trot of the dromedary. 
If so, this would be an additional reason for not 
identifying beker and bekradh with the dromedary. 
It is more probable, however, that we should 
regard ninmja as a reduplicated form of 9 sar= 
palanguin (Gn 31" the Arab. haudajz). With 
this corresponds the LAX rendering cdf, and 
the Vulg. carruce. 

Twice the camel, on account of its being the 
largest animal familiar to all in Bible lands, 18 
used to point amoral. Onee, to rebuke the hypo- 
crisy of the Pharisees and scribes, it 1s said (Mt 
93%4 RV), ‘¥e blind guides, which strain out the 
enat, and swallow the camel.’ Again it is said 
(Mt 19°), ‘It is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to euter into the 
kingdom of God.’ The hyperbole here is no more 
striking than that of the preceding passage. 
Some, claiming a knowledge of the EK. from 
birth or long residence, have said that this latter 
comparison had its origin in the custom of stripping 
a camel—belated until the great gate of a city was 
closed for the night, so that it could no longer 
enter in the usual way—of its load, and pulling or 
pushing it through the small gate which 15 made 
in the panel of the larger one. They have alleged 
that the force of the comparison is to be sought in 
the fact that a rich man must be stripped of his 
wealth to enable him to squeeze through the 
narrow gate of heaven, as the camel is stripped of 
his load that he may be forced through the panel 
gate of the city. Some have even gone so far as 
to say that this small gate is known in the E, 
by the name of the ‘needle’s eye.’ In reply, we 
would say—(1) That this small gate is known by 
the name khaukhah, but no one of the many 
whom we have asked ever heard the name needle’s 
eye applied to it. We believe this to be a fabri- 
cation. (2) No camel could be forced through 
the khaukhah. It is a gate from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in breadth, 
and its bottom is from 1 to 2 feet above the 
ground, and by no possibility could a camel be 
got through it. (3) Could we suppose a khaukhah 
so exceptionally large that a camel could be 
forced through it, the hyperbole would be quite 
lost. G. E. Post. 


CAMEL’S HAIR (Mt 34, Mk 15).—The cloth made 
of camel’s hair is of blanket-lke texture, softer 
than the black sack-cloth of goat’s hair. In colour 
it varies from cream to cinnamon and darker 
brown, so that by means of this variety a pattern 
is sometimes introduced to relieve shghtly the 
general dingimess of tone. The large enveloping 
carment, with its plain belt of leather, which John 
the Baptist wore, was the common and incon- 
spicuons dress of the desert: it was a sufficient 
covering by day and night, and doubtless he had 
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come to prefer it. It was the harmonious vesture 
of the prophet when he delivered his message of 
protest and preparation, and such simplicity of per- 
sonal life is still the consistent accompaninent of 
any voice crying against social luxury and ecclesi- 
astical pride. See CAMEL. G. Δ. MAcKIE. 


CAMP is the usual rendering of the Heb. amino 
mahdneh, tr’ in LXX παρεμβολή. In 2 Kk 05 it re- 
presents mina tahdnah, on which see Oxf. Heb. Lew. 


A camp was a collection of tents (Jg 715), or of 
huts or booths (1 K 20" RVm, Neh 84). Camps, 
when large, were pitched in the plain for convenience 
(Jg¢ 68); when small, on hills for safety (Jg 4™). 
In either case it was necessary to choose a spot 
within reach of water; thus the army of the 
Northern Confederacy pitched ‘at the waters of 
Merom’ (Jos 11°), Gideon encamped ‘beside the 
spring of Harod’ (Jg 1), Jonathan the Maccabee 
‘by the water of the pool Asphar’ (1 Mac 953). 

For defcnce a position of natural strength was 
cenerally chosen, 6.6. the side of a ravine or valley 
(cp. 1S 14% 17°). A further defence was perhaps 
provided by the ὅθ» ma‘gdl (1 S 17” 267 © barri- 
eade’ RVm). The meaning of the word is, how- 
ever, not certain (see CARRIAGE). Most authorities 
take it to mean ἃ laager, 2.6. a line of wagons 
arranged as a barricade, apy ‘dgéldh being ‘a 
wagon.’ In] 5. 17 the LXX (A) and Aquila give 
στρογγύλωσις, Which probably means either a circular 
line of defence or a circular camp;* Syr. has 
simply ‘camp,’ while Targ. gives as equivalent a 
transliteration of the Gr. word χαράκωμα, ‘ palisade.’ 
In 18 267 LXX (AB) gives λαμπήνη, a ‘covered 
chariot’ or ‘ litter.’ 

As ἃ precaution against surprise, 2 watch was 
set when danger was feared (Jg¢ 7%; cp. Jy 8"); 
but camps were usually too strongly entrenched 
to be openly attacked (cf. 1 S 17+ * 16 forty days 
delay on both sides, and 1 Ix 20" seven days delay). 

In Nu 2(P) a detailed account is given of the 
arrangement of the camp of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, the principle being that each tribe was 
grouped round a standard which had a fixed 
position with regard to the Tabernacle at all halts. 

In the NT the stationary Roman camp (ἡ παρεμ- 
Body) at Jerusalem is mentioned several times as 
‘the castle’ (Ac 9193, ete.). In He 13!" 15 the name 
‘camp’ is applied to the Jewish Church of the 
writer’s own day by an easy adaptation of the 
language of the Hexateuch. In Rev 20°, by a 
further adaptation, the term ‘camp of the saints’ 
is fitly applied to the Christian Church, in that it 
suggests the three thoughts of organisation, war- 
fare, and pilgrimage. W. E. BARNES. 


CAMP as a verb (mod. ‘encamp’) is found Ex 
193, Is 29°, Jer 50%, Nah 3” (Heb. min, Amer. RV 
‘encamp’), and 1 Mac 10° 117 13%, 2 Mac 13" ‘he 
camped by Modin’ (RV “ pitched his camp’). 


CAMPHIRE, ἘΞ kopher, κύπρος, cyprus (Ca 
144), and plur. 853 képhdrim (Ca 4}%). — The 
henna plant, Lewsonia alba, L., is a shrub from 
6 to 10 feet high, with opposite branches, often 
becoming spinescent, opposite, oblanceolate to 
obovate leaves, and panicles of cream-coloured 
flowers. The Orientals are extremely fond of the 
odour of the henna, which to most Occidentals is 
heavy, mawkish, and rather stifling. They fre- 
quently put a sprig of it into their nosegays, and 
the women often put it in their hair, to make 
themselves attractive. Sonnini says that they 
put it in their bosoms for a similar reason, which 


* Doughty (Travels in Arabia Deserta, ii. 309) notes that he 
once saw ‘sixteen booths pitched ring-wise,’ and explains the 
arrangement as a precaution against camel-thieves, the camels 
being placed within the ring. 


illustrates the comparison of Ca 1%“, For ita 
fragrance it was cultivated with spikenard and 
frankincense and myrrh (Ca 418: 4), 

Henna is also extensively used in the east to 
stain the hands, feet, and hair. The hands and 
feet are stained in lines or diamonds or other 
figures, by passing strips of cotton cloth around 
them in such a way as to leave the lines or figures 
desired uncovered. A paste made of the powdered 
leaves of the henna and a little water is applied to 
the skin in the interstices of the bandage, and the 
hands tied up in a rag over night. When the 
paste 1s washed off, an ochreous red stain is left on 
the parts, while the white skin occupies the spaces 
which were covered by the bandages. If desired, 
this colour can be made a deep blackish-brown by 
applying a mixture of lime and hartshorn over 
the stain left by the henna paste. Often the 
nails are thus blackened, while the figures on the 
hands and feet are left red. Brides, especially 
among the Moslems, are elaborately adorned in 
this way, as also infants and young girls. Old 
women often dye the hair with henna. It is some- 
times applhed in cases of inflammation, with an 
idea that it disperses the congestion. 

G. E. Post. 

CANA (Κανὰ τῆς Γαλιλαίας, ‘Cana of Galilee’).— 
This was the native place of the disciple Nathanael 
(Jn 217), the scene of Christ’s first miracle (Jn 
gil), where also the nobleman from Capernaum 
secured the healing of his son (Jn 4%), From 
these passages, where alone the place is mentioned 
in the Scriptures, we learn, regarding the site, 
only that it was in Galilee, on higher ground than 
Capernaum. Jesus went down (κατέβη) to Caper- 
naum (Jn 233. The nobleman besought Him to 
come down (καταβῇ). In attempting to identify 
the site, therefore, we have practically nothing to 
guide us but etymology and tradition. Josephus 
gives but little help, his references being evidently 
to other places, with perhaps one exception. He 
fixes his residence at Cana, a village of Galilee 
(Vita, 16), and afterwards (ὁ. 40) adds that it 
was in the plain of Asochis. The ancient name 
was probably Kanah (732), of which the Gr. (Kava) 
is as nearly as possible a transliteration, and the 
name would be correctly represented in the Arab. 
(Kdn@ or Kanat, for itis spelt both ways). Again, 
in Kand el-Jelil the latter word is simply a trans- 
literation of the Heb. Galil (553)=Galilee, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the Arab. jadii, 
‘creat’ or ‘magnificent.’ It is the Arab. name for 
the province of Galilee to-day. Adand el-Jelil is 
therefore the exact Arab. equivalent of Kava τῆς 
Γαλιλαίας. This name is found attached to a con- 
siderable ruin on a slope of the hills north of ed- 
Battauf, the ancient Asochis. There are many 
rock-hewn tombs. Several water cisterns have 
been found, but no spring. The Heb. name (Ajp, 
‘the place of reeds’) would be most appropriate, 
as overlooking the marshy plain, where reeds still 
are plentiful. It is commonly called Ahirbet Kana; 
but one hears also, occasionally, Kdnd el-Jelil on 
the lips of the natives, It fulfils the NT condi- 
tions, being in Galilee, higher than Capernaum, 
which could be reached by road N. of the Tor‘an 
range, towards the Jordan Valley, without any 
circuit to the south. 

The only serious rival to Khirbet Kana is Kefr 
Kennah, on the Tiberias road, 33 miles from 
Nazareth. It occupies rising ground on the 
southern edge of Sahl Tor'an, the branch cut 
from el-Battauf, by the Tor'dn hills. The doubling 
of the medial nun is against the identification with 
the Gr. Κανᾷ. Were other difficulties overcome so 
as to make Kennah represent the Heb. 737, the name 
would have no appropriateness here, with neither 
marsh nor reeds for miles around. This line of 
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inquiry leads very decidedly towards Khirdet 
Kana. 

Tradition yields no clear result. It is often 
difficult to get any satisfaction out of the wit- 
nesses: they are far from exact, and frequently 
contradictory. A very early tradition must have 
located Christ’s first miracle at Khirbet Kand. 
Eusebius (c. 270-340) and Jerome evidently identify 
Cana with Kana in Asher, some 8 miles S.E. of 
Tyre. They could not mean Kefr Kennah, which 
was not in Asher. In favour of Ahirbet Kana may 
also be mentioned Saewulf, 1102; Brocardius, 1183; 
Marinus Sanutus, 1821; Breydenbach, 1483; and 
Anselm, 1507. As against these, St. Paula, 383; 
St. Willibald, 720; Isaac Chelo, 1824; and Qua- 
resimus, 1616. The last named mentions the tra- 
dition regarding KGnd only to dismiss it. His 
position has since been stoutly maintained by the 
monks of both Greek and Latin Churches. Both 
have considerable ecclesiastical property in Kefr 
Kennah, and in the Gr. church a jar is shown, 
said to have been used in the miracle. West of the 
village is a spring, whence, it is said, the water 
made wine was drawn. An old sarcophagus serves 
as drinking-trough. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of the northern site. Conder (Tent Work 
in Pal.) has suggested another possible site at ‘Ain 
Kana, on the highway from er-Reineh to Tabor. 

W. EwIna. 

CANAAN, CANAANITES (1.23, Xavdav, Xavdavos, 
Chanaan).—Canaan is the son of Ham, according 
to Gn 95 10°, and the brother of Cush (Ethiopia), 
Mizraim (Egypt), and Put. In consequence of 
Ham’s conduct towards Noah whendrunken, Canaan 
was cursed, and it was prophesied that he should be 
the servant of his brethren, Shem and Japheth 
(Gn 97-27), The passage, however, does not 
agree very well with the context, as the wrong to 
Noah had been committed by Hain, and not by 
Canaan, and it has therefore been supposed that it 
is taken from an ancient poem. The prophecy was 
fulfilled when the Canaanites were conquered first 
by the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, and 
afterwards by the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis is geographical 
rather than etlinological, and the relationship be- 
tween the nations and states. mentioned in it 
denotes their geographical position, not their racial 
affinities. When it is said that Canaan was the 
brother of Cush and Mizraim, we are transported 
to the age of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Egyp. 
Dynasties, when Palestine was a province of Egypt. 
The statement is not applicable to a later period, 
and so indicates the age to which it belongs. 

The name of Canaan is derived from a root signi- 
fying ‘to bow down,’ and (as St. Augustine 
noticed) means ‘the lowlands’ of Palestine. Prim- 
arily it was applied to the coast, secondarily to the 
valley of the Jordan (Nu 13%). But in time it 
came to be extended to the whole country, inelud- 
ing the mountainous districts occupied by the 
Amorites. The name appears under two forms. 
The shorter form is found in the Gr. Χνᾷ (Euseb. 
Prep. Evan.i. 10; Hekat. Frag. 254, ed. Klausen ; 
Steph. Byz. p. 721), which was Hellenized into 
Agénor, ‘the manly one.’ Khna or Agénér was 
the older name of Pheenicia, and also the eponym- 
ous ancestor of the Can. and the father of Pheenix, 
or Pheenix himself (Euseb. l.c.). In the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, as well as the lexical tablets of 
Nineveh, the name is sometimes written Kinakh- 
khi (with 4h for the Can. ‘Ayin), and represents 
the greater part of southern Pal. as far north as 
the frontiers of the Amorites. The longer form of 
the name, Canaan, is met with in the hieroglyphic 
texts; 5.61 1, destroyed the Shasu or Bedawin from 
the eastern rampart of Egypt ‘to the land of 
Canaan,’ and captured their fortress of ‘ Kana‘an,’ 
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which Conder has identified with Khurbet Kan‘an 
near Hebron. Among the geographical names 
enumerated by Ptolemy Auletes at Kom Ombo 
is that of ‘Kan'an.” The name was preserved 
among the Pheenicians, the original inhabitants 
of the sea-coast. Coins of Laodiceia on the 
Orontes bear the inscription, ‘ Laodiceia, mother 
(or metropolis) in Canaan’; and St. Augustine states 
that in his time the Carthaginian peasantry in 
northern Africa, if questioned in Pheenician as to 
their race, answered that they were ‘Chanani’ 
(Lup. Epist. ad Lom. 13). In some of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, moreover, we find Kinakhna. 

The Gr. Φοῖνιξ, ‘Pheenician,’ is the equivalent 
of ‘Canaanite’; and Φοινίκη, Phoenicia, is the origi- 
nal Canaan on the sea-coast. In Latin the name 
appears as Penus, Punicus. Φοῖνιξ in the sense 
of ‘purple-dye’ and ‘date-palm’ seems to be 
derived from its use as a gentilic, the one being 
‘the Pheenician dye,’ the other ‘the Pheenician 
tree’; the date-palm having been brought from 
Egypt to the Phenician coast and there become 
naturalised. But phenix, ‘a palm,’ may be the 
Evyptian benr, bent, just as the name of the 
fabulous bird phenixis the Egyp. bennu. Itis prob- 
able that we must seek the origin of the name 
‘Pheenician’ in the Fenkhu of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, a name applied in a text of Tahutmes 111. at 
Karnak to the people of Canaan (Brugsch, £:gypé- 
ologie, i. p. 400). It thus corresponds exactly 
with the Kinakhkhi of the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
We must suppose that the termination was im- 
agined to be the same as that of Kilix ‘ Cilician’ 
and similar words, and that the name was accord- 
ingly identified with φοινός and φοίνιος, and explained 
to signify ‘red,’ the Latin Panus being borrowed 
from gourds. 

In the bilingual Deerce of Kandépos the Gr. 
Phoenicia is replaced in the hieroglyphic text by 
Keft. W. Max Miiller has tried to show that 
IKXeft was rather Cilicia, but unsuccessfully. ‘he 
naine appears in Greek as Kk¢pheus and Képhéne. 
Képheus, father of Andromeda, was said to have 
been a king of Joppa (Steph. Byz. s.v.), and the 
Chaldeans of Babylon were first called Képhénes, 
according to Hellanicus. Keft, in fact, secms to 
have denoted the whole sea-coast of Phenicia, 
from the Gulf of Antioch to Jafia. 

Another name applied to Canaan and Syria by 
the Egyptians was Khal, which exnbraced the whole 
country from the frontiers of Egypt to Aup in 
northern Syria. It denoted more especially the 
northern part of the region, from which wine was 
imported into Egypt; while the southern part of 
Pal., particularly towards the sea-coast, was termed 
Zahi, The most gencral name was Rutennu or 
Lutennu, which corresponded to our ‘Syria.’ 

The mercantile pursuits of the Pha:nicians caused 
the word ‘Canaanite’ to become synonymous with 
‘inerchant’ (Is 23°, Ezk 173, Hos 12%, Zeph 1", 
Job 41°, Pr 31%). In an Egyp. papyrus, on the 
other hand, mention is made of ‘Canaanite slaves 
from Khal’ (Anastasi, iv. 16. 2). 

Isaiah (1918) ealls Heb. the language of Canaan, 
and the decipherment of the Pheenician inserip- 
tions, a3 well as the names of Can. persons and 
places mentioned in the OT, show that the 
description was correct. Hebrew and Pheenician 
(or Can.) differed only in a few unimportant par- 
ticulars, such as the absence in Phanician of a 
definite article. The Tel el-Amarna tablets prove 
that there was little or no difference between the 
language of Canaan in the cent. before the Exodus 
and that of the Phonicians and of the OT in later 
times. In some of the letters written from Canaan 
the writer adds the Can. equivalent of the Bab. 
word he is using. Thus the king of Jerusalem 
uses anuki, ‘I,’ the Heb. anokhi, instead 
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of the Bab. anaku, and zuru‘u the Heb. 
zéroa, ‘arm,’ instead of katw: while other cor- 
respondents from southern Pal. explain the 
Bab. sise ‘horses,’ kazira ‘cattle,’ risu ‘head,’ 
same ‘heaven,’ elippt ‘a ship,’ ima fati-su ‘in 
his hand,’ and arki-su ‘after him,’ by the Can. 
stist (Heb. sis), makant (Heb. mikneh), rusu (Heb. 
résh), saméma (Heb. shamayim), anay (Heb. ’dnt), 
badiu (Heb. béyado), and akhrun-u (Heb. akhrén-o). 
The Pheenician governors give batnu (Heb. beten) 
for the Bab. panté ‘stomach,’ mima (Heb. mayim) 
for mami ‘water,’ khaparu and aparu (Heb. ‘aphar) 
for ipru ‘dust,’ and kilubi (Heb. kélub) for khu- 
kharu ‘a cage.’ Similar evidence is borne by 
the Can. words borrowed by the Egyptians under 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties; e.g. 
markabute ‘chariots,’ ‘agolte ‘wagons,’ hurpu 
(hereb) ‘sword,’ espat ‘quiver,’ shabud (shebet) 
‘staff,’ supdr ‘scribe,’ baith ‘house,’ barkat ‘ pool,’ 
yum ‘sea,’ nahal ‘brook,’ ‘ebete (‘ebed) ‘slave,’ 
gdmal ‘camel,’ gaba’ ‘army,’ naaruna ‘young 
men,’ parzal ‘iron’ (cf. Lauth, ‘Semitische Lehn- 
worter im Algyptischen,’ in ZDMG. xxv. 4, 1871). 
The Can. script at the time was the cuneiform 
syllabary of Babylon; the so-called Phoenician 
alphabet was not introduced till afterwards. The 
earliest known inscriptions in this alphabet are 
the Moabite Stone (B.c. 850), a ἔπ κα {πῶ by 
Hiram of Tyre to Baal-Lebanon, which may be 
of the same date, and a single word on a piece 
of pottery found by Bliss on the site of Lachish ata 
depth of 300 feet. 

One of the Tel el-Amarna letters was sent by 
Burna-burias, king of Babylon, to Amenhotep Iv. 
of Egypt to complain of outrages committed upon his 
ambassadors in Canaan (Kinakhkhi). At Khinna- 
tuni (‘Ain-Athun; cf. the modern ‘Ain-Ethan, near 
Solomon’s Pools, between Bethlehem and Hebron) 
they were attacked by Sum-Adda (Shem-Hadad), 
the son of Balumme (perhaps Balaam), and Sutatna 
(also called Zatatna), the son of Saratum of Acco 
(Acre), the feet of one being cut off, and the face of 
another trampled upon. As Canaan belonged to 
Eeypt, and its ‘king’ was an Egyp. vassal, Burna- 
burias calls upon the Pharaoh to punish the 
assailants and restore the silver they had stolen, 
otherwise amicable relations between Babylon and 
Egypt will be broken off. In another letter 
it is stated that Kuri-galzu, the predecessor of 
Burna-burias, refused the proposal of the Kuna- 
khians, by whom the Can. seem to be meant, that 
they should revolt to him from Egypt. Another 
letter is from a king of northern Syria ‘ to the kings 
of Kinakhna, tlie servants’ of the Pharaoh, asking 
them not to hinder his ambassador on his way to 
Eeypt; whileina fourth Abi-melech of 'l'yre says he 
has heard from Canaan (Kinakhna) that ‘the king 
of the land of Danuna is dead and his brother has 
succeeded him as king, and that his country is 
tranquil’; that ‘one half of the city of Ugarit has 
been burnt and its troops have perished’; that ‘the 
Hittite army has departed,’ but that ‘ Etagama, 
the prince of Kadesh, and Aziru (the Amorite) are 
hostile, and are fighting against Namya-yizi.’ 
Here Canaan seems to be used in a wide sense. 

LifERATURE.—Movers, Die Phonizier (1841-1856); Pietsch- 
mann, ‘Geschichte der Phonizier,’ in Oncken’s Allgemeine 
Geschichte (1889); Rawlinson, History of Phenicia (1889): Renan, 
Afission de Phénicie (1864); CLS, vol. i. (1881-1890); RP, New 
Series, iii., v., vi. (1890-1894), A. H. SAYCEH. 


CANANAAN or CANAANITE occurs in Mt 10! 
and Mk 318 as a designation of Simon, one of the 
disciples of Jesus. The first is the correct reading, 
the Gr. Kavavatos being the transliteration of N*3x2p 
(a late Heb. derivative from s3p=jealous). It is 
rendered in Lk 6% and Ac 1 by ζηλωτής (zealot). 
The Cananzans or Zealots were a sect founded by 


Judas of Gamala, who headed the opposition to 
the census of Quirinius (A.D. 6 or 7). They bitterly 
resented the domination of Rome, and would fain 
have hastened by the sword the fulfilment of the 
Messianic hope. During the great rebellion and 
the siege of Jerusalem, which ended in its destruc- 
tion (A.D. 70), their fanaticism made them terrible 
opponents, not only to the Romans, but to other 
factions amongst their own countrymen. 
LITERATURE.—Josephus, lars of the Jews, tv. iii. 9, y.1, Vi. 
viii. 1, etc. ; Schiirer, AJP τ. ii. 80f., 177, 229; Keim, Jesus of 
Nazara, i. 2566. J. A. SELBIE. 


CANDAGCE (ανδάκη), queen of the Aithiopians, 
is mentioned Ac 87’, Her treasurer was baptized 
by Philip (which see), near Gaza, on his return 
from Jerus., where he had gone to worship. C. 
seems to have been a dynastic title of the queens 
of Aithiopia. Pliny says (vi. 29)... ‘regnare 
feminam Candacen, quod nomen multis iam annis 
ad reginas transit.’ From the time of Alexander 
the Great the dowager queens used to reign. C. 
mentioned Ac 8 was probably rich, since the 
eunuch baptized by Philip was said to be ‘over all 
her treasure.’ (See Rawlinson, Herodotus, 11. 80 ἢ. 3 
Strabo, Geogr. xvii. 1. 54; Pliny, AWN vi. 35.) 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

CANDLE, CANDLESTICK.—1. In AV ‘candle’ 
appears in nine passages of OT as the rendering 
of Ὁ nér, and in eight passages of NT as the 
rendering of λύχνος. In the whole of these.passages, 
with two exceptions (Jer 25, Zeph 115, but see 
marg.), RV adopts the more accurate rendering 
‘lamp’ (which see). 

As indispensable to the furnishing of a simple 
‘prophet’s chamber’ we find mention of a bed, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick (aj, 2 K 410), The 
article in question, however, is rather a lamp-stand 
(cf. Petrie, Tell el-Hesy, p. 104), and corresponds 
to the NT λυχνία, now rendered more correctly in 
the Gospels by ‘ stand’ (Mt 5, Mk 4531, Lk 88 11% 
in RV). In Dn 9° is mentioned the candlestick 
or candelabrum of Belshazzar’s banqueting hall. 


.For the golden candlestick of the tabernacle and 


the temple, see TABERNACLE. 

2. The custom, practised from time immemorial 
in the East, of allowing a house lamp to burn 
night and day, is the source of the frequent figure 
by which the continually burning lamp pictures 
the continued prosperity both of the individual 
and of his family (see Ps 1878 (9), “thou wilt light 
my candle,’ 1 K 11%*). Conversely, ‘to put out the 
candle of the wicked’ (Pr 24°, Job 185) is to make 
his home desolate and bring destruction on himself. 
This familiar metaphor is employed in the Apoc. to 
describe the fate with which the Church of Ephesus 
was threatened: ‘I will remove thy candlestick 
out of his place’ (Rev 2°). A. R. 5, KENNEDY. 


CANE. 


CANKER.—As subst. 2 Ti 2” ‘their word will 
eat as doth a ο.᾽ (γάγγραινα, RV ‘ gangrene’). 
As verb, Ja5® ‘ Your gold and silver is c®’ (κατιόω, 
RV ‘rusted’). The mod. spelling of the subst. is 
‘cancer,’ which is found as early as the beg. of 
the 17th cent. For the verb, cf. Shaks. Yemp. 
Iv. 1. 192— 

* As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers.’ 


See REED. 


J. HASTINGS. 
CANKER WORM.—See Locust. 
CANON.—In this article an attempt will be made 


to give a general view of the history of the idea 
involved in the application of the word Canon to 


' Holy Scripture; and in so doing the use both of 
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this and other terms to express the idea in question 
will be noticed. The history of the process whereby 
the actual Canons of the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures were arrived at will be more fully traced 
under the heads OLD TESTAMENT CANON and NEw 
TESTAMENT CANON. 

The conception of a C. virtually existed long 
before this precise term was employed. We have 
it wherever there is the notion of a collection of 
writings marked off as peculiarly sacred and as 
having a special Divine authority. Writings of 
the past would be likely for the first time fully to 
acquire this position when an age had come in 
which the living voice of prophecy was no longer 
heard. This view of them would not preclude the 
possibility of an addition to the number of inspired 
books at a future epoch of revelation. It is also 
to be observed, though to some this may at first 
sight seem strange, that a belief in a distinct class 
of writings of this kind was not incompatible with 
some diversity of opinion as to its extent, aud with 
doubts on this subject in the minds even of those 
who were fully persuaded of the main facts. And 
this is true even of the time after the word C. was 
introduced. The idea of a C. no doubt gained to 
some degree in definiteness through controversies 
as to the writings which were to be held to form 
part of it. But in essence it was presupposed in 
those controversies; and their chief result was 
simply to fix more clearly and firmly the limits of 
the Canon. 

There was no exact equivalent for the word 
among the Jews in respect to OT, but we have the 
idea, clearly inphed in the expression ‘ the Serip- 
tures’ as employed by Jews addressing Jews in N 
(e.g. Mt 21%, Jn δ, Ac 18%); and the word 
‘Scripture,’ as used in the singular for ἃ par- 
ticular passage, also involves it, since each passage 
so named derived the binding force which is attri- 
buted to it from being contained in the body of 
sacred writings. So again, where Jos. (6. Ap. 1. 8) 
makes a formal statement concerning these books 
and their number, the recognition of a C. is 
implied. And we have it also in the collective 
words used in the Talm. for the Divine Seriptures, 
such as δὴ» (‘reading,’ from their being read 
publicly in the synagogue) and wiyp7 "ana (‘the 

oly writings’). 

The Christian Church adopted the Seriptures of 
the Jews as herown. She also in process of time 
extended the idea of ‘Scripture’ to another body 
of writings, which in one or more groups were 
named along with those of OT. Pseudo-Clement 
of Rome’s 2nd Ep. (6. A.D. 150) speaks of τὰ βιβλία 
καὶ ol ἀπόστολοι (1.6. the OT and the apostolic 
writings). Fresh names, also, were introduced 
expressive of the fact that she possessed two such 
collections, or such a collection in two parts. 
Melito, bp. of Sardis, cre. A.D. 170, speaks of ra 
τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης βιβλία (ap. Euseb. //# iv. 26), 
‘the books of the Old Covenant’ (or Testament). 
And we have evidence about the end of the same 
cent., in the writings of Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian, that the names παλαιὰ διαθήκη 
(vetus testamentum) and νέα διαθήκη (novum 
testamentum), the names that have become the 
most pa of all, had been transferred to the 
actual writings of the two dispensations. Ter- 
tullian himself preferred (see ὁ. d7wre. iv. 1) the 
term Jnstrumentum (of legal associations= ‘ docu- 
mentary record or proof’). He frequently employs 
it, applying it sometimes to particular books, and 
sometimes separately to OT or to NT, but also to 
the Scriptures as a whole. From διαθήκη the adj. 
ἐνδιάθηκος was formed ; it occurs repeatedly in the 


writings of Origen and Eusebius, in a sense closely | 


corresponding to ‘ canonical’ (6.9. Phalocal., ii. and 
Euseb, /Z£ iii. ce. 3, 9, 25, vi. c. 14). 


Another description, δεδημοσιευμέναι γραφαί, ‘writ- 
ings which have been made public,’ used by Origen 
and others, needs somewhat fuller consideration. 
A certain vagueness attaches to it owing to the 
fact that these writings are contrasted with such 
as are ‘apocryphal’; and while this word is common 
in the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd cent., it does not 
seem ever to occur at this time with the precise 
connotation which it has since acquired. The 
original and fundamental signification of ‘ apocry- 

hal’ was that of something withheld from general 
cnowledge. But there might be various reasons 
for so treating different writings. There were some 
among the Jews, as there were also some Christians, 
esp. in the Church of Alexandria, who were 
inclined to value highly lore which they considered 
to be unfit to be communicated even to all the 
faithful, and suited only for the study of the wise. 
But this tendency was never strong enongh either 
ainong Jews or Christians to lead to the establish- 
ment of a class of writings regarded as authoritative 
and yet not imparted to all ; and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in particular was wholly opposed to such 
reservation. All writings regarded as inspired were 
naturally included among the δεδημοσιευμέναι----Π 056 
‘made the public property of the whole Church.’ 
We have still, however, to ask what was meant by 
and implied in this ‘ publication,’ and, as a further 
point, whether it could really serve te mark off the 
writings regarded as, in the full sense, authoritative 
from all others. The chief means of the publishing 
in question was the regular reading in the con- 
gregation. And no doubt this solemn reading 
served to impress upon the people generally the 
idea of the special authority of the books which 
they heard in this way ; while the need of a rule 
for directing it may have been one influence which 
promoted the formation of the C. of OT, as it was 
certainly of NT. But it seems too narrow a view 
of the words δημοσιεύεσθαι, or publicurt, to regard 
them (as Zahn does, Gesch. αἰ. Kanons, 1. Ὁ. 134) as 
meaning little or nothing more than ‘ to be read in 
church.’ If the publication connoted by these 
terms was closely associated with the public 
reading, it was so because that act was the chief 
symbol of the general reception and acknowledg- 
ment of the books by the Chureh, which had been 
informally arrived at, and which found expression 
in various habits of speech and practice. Itimust, 
however, further be observed that the fact of par- 
ticular books being publicly read would seem to be 
often too inconsiderately taken as evidence that 
they were regarded as Scripture in the full sense of 
the term. It is not to be supposed that the public 
reading would necessarily be regarded as having 
the same significance, or that the rules for it would 
be conceived in the same spirit, everywhere and 
always. There might be, and in point of fact, 
there were, varieties of custom ace. to differences 
of circumstances and of theological teinper. At 
some times and places there would be comparative 
laxity, at others special strictness. ‘The Mura- 
torian (Ὁ. (ezre. A.D. 200, written at Rome or in the 
neighbourhood) reveals a disposition to exclude 
from public reading all works of secondary or 
doubtful authority. This might be due to the 
special genius of the Rom. Church, or to a sense of 
the need of watchfulness which the recent spread 
of Gnosticism and Montanism and the circulation 
of the writings of these sects had created. On the 
other hand, at the very same epoch, we find 
Serapion, bp. of Antioch, first allowing the public 
reading of the Gospel of Peter at a place within his 
diocese, though he knew very little of the work 
and held it in no partienlar esteem, and then 
afterwards forbidding it, when he became more 
fully acquainted with its contents, and found that 
it was doing harm (Euseb. HE vi. 12). Again, to 
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pass to a later age. With Cyril of Jerus. in his 
catechetical lectures, delivered circ. A.D. 340, the 
class of books ‘openly read in the church’ is 
coterminous with that of those ‘acknowledged 
among all,’ and is the opposite of ‘apocryphal’ ; 
and he knows no third division (Catech. iv. ec. 33, 
35). Athanasius, on the other hand, writing not 
long afterwards, but representing the usages of 
another Church, distinguishes between ‘canonical 
books,’ ‘books that are read,’ and ‘apocryphal 
books’ (Hp. Fest. 39, 1. 768, ed. Bened.). And 
Rufinus at the end of the cent. distinguishes in the 
same way, and gives the name of ‘Church books,’ 
Ecclesiastict lsbri, to the second class (De Symb. 
ce. 37, 38). 

We shall now be in a position to estimate rightly 
the amount of significance to be attached to 
the introduction of the words Canon, canonical, 
and canonised with reference to the books of 
Scripture ; but we must first determine which of 
them was so used earliest, and when? Some have 
supposed that the employment of the adjective in 
this connexion preceded that of the substantive, 
and that it is to be traced back to Origen, on the 
ground that the epithets cunonici and requlares 
are applied to the books of Scripture in portions of 
his works which we possess only in Rufinus’ tr. 
No reliance can, however, be placed upon this 
argument, since these would be the most con- 
venient renderings for such a word as ἐνδεάθηκοι, 
which, as we have seen, certainly belonged to 
Origen’s terminology. Moreover, Rufinus so 
renders this very word in passages of Eusebius, 
where we have both the original and his translation. 
The earliest instance which can be adduced of the 
occurrence of either κανών or a derivative in the sense 
now under consideration is in the Festal Epistle 
of Athanasius above referred to, written in A.D. 
367. The participle κανονιζόμενα is there used of 
the books of Holy Scripture. It seems, however, 
improbable that the verb κανονίζειν, or its parts, 
should have been so applied before the term κανών 
had been used of the books collectively. And a 
little later Amphilochius, the eminent bishop of 
Iconium, concludes a catalogue of them, which he 
gives in his Jambi ad Seleucum with the words οὗτος 
ἀψευδέστατος Κανὼν dv εἴη τῶν θεοπνεύστων γραφών. The 
word, which originally meant a rod, and thence ἃ 
measure, had been already applied in the sense of 
a rule or norm, and that variously, both in classical 
and ecclesiastical usage. It will suffice here to 
notice the phrase ὁ κανὼν τῆς ἀληθείας, for the 
Church’s creed, which had long been familiar. It 
has been questioned whether, when the word κανών 
was first used in connexion with the Scriptures, 
the primary intention was to express the thought 
that they form the rule of faith and life for the 
Christian, or to denote the list whereby the con- 
tents of the Scriptures is correctly defined. The 
latter seems to be the true view. It is the 
simplest ; and, moreover, it would be hard other- 
wise to explain the use of the verb xavovlfew, which 
is applied both to particular books and to the 
books collectively. The other idea would, however, 
also be readily suggested to the mind by the 
associations of the word κανών. And accordingly 
we find Isidore of Pelusium, in the earlier half of 
the 5th cent., expressing himself thus: ‘ the Canon 
of the truth, I mean the Divine Scriptures’ (Ep. 
114). 

It will be perceived, then, that no essentially 
new point of view was implied in the use of the 
term Canon and its derivatives in connexion with 
Holy Scripture. Atthesame time it is noteworthy 


that they began to be employed at a time when 
special efforts were being made in different quarters 
to remove ambiguities with respect to, and to 
codify, the contents of the Scriptures. 
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For further illustrations of some of the points 
here touched upon, and for the considerations 
which determined the inclusion or exclusion of 
particular books, or groups of books, the reader 
must consult the arts. APOCRYPHA, OLD TESTA- 
MENT CANON, and New TESTAMENT CANON. 

V. Π. STANTON. 

CANOPY (κωνωπεῖον, from κώνωψ (Mt 23°4), gnat, 
mosquito). — Originally a mosquito-net. The 
canopy of the bed of Holofernes, ‘which was of 
purple, and gold, and emerald, and precious stones 
inwoven,’ was taken by Judith ‘from the pillars’ as 
a trophy, and given by her ‘for a gift (ἀνάθημα) 
unto the Lord’ (Jth 105] 13% 16%). ‘Canopy’ 
occurs also in RV at Is 45 ‘Over all the glory shall 
be spread a canopy’ (AV ‘defence’). The Heb. is 
nen, which here only has the sense of a canopy for 
protection ; clsewhere it means a bridegroom’s (Ps 
19°) or a bride’s (Jl 216) chamber. F. C. Porter. 


CANTICLES.—See SonG orf SONGS. 


CAPER-BERRY (nivax ’dbiyyonah, κάππαρις, Ee 
12°). The authority of the LXX and of some of 
the Rabbis is in favour of the tr. ‘caper-berry’ 
RV, instead of ‘desire’ AV.—This is the fruit 
of Capparis spinosa, L., a perennial shrub, rooted 
in the clefts of rocks and walls, with straggling, 
more or less pendulous, branches, and orbicular to 
ovate leaves, 1 to 2 inches in length, and white 
flowers 2 to 3 inches broad. It grows in all the 
Mediterranean basin. The ripe berry is oblong to 
obovate-oblong, and 2 to 24 inches long. The 
young berries have a pungent flavour, and are 

ickled as a condiment. The Arabs of the Sin. 

esert call it el-dsd/, while the people of Pal. and 
Syria know it by the name kabar, which is mani- 
festly a modification of κάππαρις. Like all pungent 
plants, it is stimulating to the erotic instinct. The 
idea of those who tr. ’débiyyénah ‘caper-berry’ is 
that even this stimulant shall fail to excite desire. 
The principal Rabbi of Beirfit assures me that the 
tr. of AV ‘desire’ is that of the majority of the 
Jewish commentators. In either case the object is 
the same, that is, to express the decadence of the 
bodily powers with the advance of years. 

G. E. Post, 

CAPERNAUM (TR Καπερναούμ, from which our 
English word is taken; but Καφαρναούμ, supported 
by BxDZ, etc., is undoubtedly correct, represent- 
ing the original onz-753).—This city is mentioned 
only in the Gospels, and derives all its interest 
from association with the life of Christ. To it 
Matthew applies Is 91 (Mt 4*!%), After His 
rejection at Nazareth, Christ made His head- 
quarters in C., and it is called ‘his own city’ 
(Mt 9). Here only was it said of Him ὅτι ἐν οἴκῳ 
éoriv—that He was at home (Mk 21). Peter and 
Andrew of Bethsaida (Jn 1) had settled in C. (Mk 
139), and on the neighbouring beach they first heard 
and followed the Master (Mk 118. Matthew 
(Mt 9°), or Levi (Mk 24, Lk 5*), was here called 
from ‘the place of toll.’ Many miracles were 
wrought here (Mk 139. The following are specially 
mentioned, viz. healing centurion’s servant (Mt 8’, 
Lk 7); nobleman’s son cured by a word from Cana 
(Jn 4%); Simon Peter’s mother-in-law cured of 
fever (Mk 1*); paralytic healed (Mt 91, Mk 2), 
Lk 518): unclean spirit cast out (Mk 1”, Lk 4%). 
Here the lesson of humility was taught from a 
little child set in the midst (Mt 18?, Mk 9%-%6), 
A famous discourse in the synagogue is reported 
in Jn 6. Over C., highly favoured but unrepent- 
ant, the heavy woe was pronounced, ‘And thou 
Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ?— 
thou shalt go down to Hades’ (Mt 1153, Lk 101 RV). 

C., invariably called πόλις, ‘a city,’ was an 


! important position, held by a body of Roman 
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troops (Mt 8 etc.). It was also a customs-station 
(Mt 9° etc.). The commander of the soldiers 
thought it worth while to ingratiate himself with 
the people by building them a synagogue (Lk 7°). 
It was the residence of a distinguished officer of 
the king (Jn 4%). But beyond the facts that it 
was on the seashore (Mt 43), and was in or near 
the plain of Gennesaret (Jn 6!7-*!; see also Mk 
63, Mt 1454), there is nothing in the NT to indi- 
cate the site. Twice mentioned by Josephus (Vita, 
72, BJ I. x. 8), neither passage iz decisive. 
Tradition wavers between two sites, and a warm 
controversy has long raged over the question. 

The claims of ‘Ain em-Madowwerah, ‘the round 
fountain,’ a large spring on the N. edge of Gen- 
nesaret, may be dismissed. There is nothing 
near it to indicate the site of a great city; and it 
waters only a small portion of the plain. 

The two serious rivals are Ahdn Minyeh, at the 
N.E. corner of the plain, and Yel/ Him, on the 
shore, fully 2 miles nearer Jordan. The case for 
Tell Him rests chiefly upon the name, the size 
of the ruins, their position on the eastward road, 
and the testimony of certain travellers. It is 
suggested that the Arab. Zel/ took the place of 
Caphar when the city became ruinous, na falling 
from Nahum. This is an almost impossible deriva- 
tion. A Jewish Rabbi, Tankhum, is said to be 
buried here. The derivation from his name is 
both easy and natural. An alternative derivation 
is suggested from the Heb. n=‘ brown’ or ‘fire- 
blackened,’ of which Arab. Him is an exact trans- 
literation. Then Teli Him=‘the black mound,’ 
truly descriptive of the ruins, could only date from 
a time subsequent to the destruction of the city. 
Along this road only the eastern trathce would pass. 
The northern caravans never came this way. 
Jerome, Theodorus (532.A.D.), Antoninus Martyr (ἢ), 
A.D. 600, and John of Wirtzburg (1100), may be 
taken as favouring Tell Him. Josephus, hurt on 
the Jordan, was carried to C.; but this was not 
necessarily the nearest town. He was evidently 
anxious to reach his headquarters at Tarichea 
(Vita, 72). It is much against Tell Him that 
there is no fountain there; and nothing like that 
oe by Josephus within about a couple of 
miles. 

On the other hand, there are many considerations 
in favour of λῶν Minyeh. Gennesaret was a 
well-defined district, generally allowed to corre- 
spond with ed Ghuweir, ‘the little Ghér,’ lying 
along the N.W. shore of the sea (see Jos. BJ 11. 
x. 8). The disciples started from the other side to 
go to C. (Jn 6!"). The waters being stilled, they 
were straightway ‘at the land whither they were 
going’ (7. v.71). Matthew (14°4) says ‘they caine 
to the land, unto Gennesaret.’ (So also Mk 6°.) 
Those who sought Jesus in the morning found 
Him at C. (Jn 6%), and He addressed them in 
the synagogue. C. was thus either in or close 
to Gennesaret. This condition is met by Khan 
Minyeh; not at all by Teli Hiim. Fremains of an 
ancient city are found in the plain between Khdn 
Minyeh and the sea; also on the adjoining Tell 
‘Areumeh, where probably a large church once 
stood. Standing at the junction of the two great 
roads which must always have united behind 7'ed/ 
‘Aretmeh, that to eastward along the shore, and 
that to the north by Khan Jubb Yusif, it occupied 
a position of first importance in the district. All 
the traffic from north, south, east, and west passed 
through the hands of its customs officers. The 
spring of which Josephus speaks (BJ I. x. 8) may 
not have been actually in the plain. Certainly it 
was not ‘Ain et-Tineh. At ef-Tabigha (Hepta- 
pegon?), on the edge of the valley beyond Tell 

Areimeh, rise several springs, one of great volume, 
the largest fountain in Galilee. An old aqueduct 


led the water across the vale, along the face of the 
cliff in a rock-eut channel, and into the plain at 
Minyeh sufficiently high to water a large area. 
Historical evidence is on the whole favourable to 
Khan Minyeh. Antoninus Martyr (600) is claimed. 
on both sides; but the latter site is supported by 
Arculfus, end of 7th cent.; St. Willibald, middle 
of 8th cent.; Eugesippus, middle of 12th cent.:; 
Brocardius, end of 13th cent.; Quaresimus, 1620, 
who says that a ruin, called in Arab. Minieh, is 
the site of Capernaum. 

The absence of any reminiscence of the ancient 
name is a difficulty withsome. But from the Talm. 
we learn that C. was, for the Jews, associated 
with the Minim, the name by which they desig- 
nated the Christians, who were numerous in the 
city. The Hid of the Talm., ‘the sinners,’ are 
the sons of Caphar Nahum, and again these are 
identified with the Ainim. Among the Jews, 
C. was the city of Menai down to the 14th cent. 
The name given to the inhabitants is probably 
preserved in Ahan Minyeh. The balance of 
evidence is at present greatly in favour of this 
site. W. EwINa. 


CAPH or KAPH (53).—Eleventh letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 11th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 


CAPHARSALAMA (ΣΧαφαρσαλαμά), 1 Mac 751.-- 
Apparently near Jerus. Kefr Silwén, the village of 
Siloam, is possibly intended. SIV P, vol. iii. sh. xvii. 


CAPHIRA (A Kadgipd, B Πειρα), 1 Es 54°.—A town 
of Benj., inhabitants of which returned with Zerub. 
In Ezr 2% CHEPHIRAH (A793, B ἹΚαφειρά, A -t-); ef. 
Neh 7%, See CHEPHIRAH. 


GCAPHTOR (πε, ORD, Χαφθοριείμ, Caphtorim). 
--The Caphtorim were geographically connected. 
with Egypt according to Gn 10"; and in Dt 
273 we read: ‘The Avvim, which dwelt in villages 
as far as Gaza, the Caphtorim, which came forth 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their 
stead.’ Here the Caphtorim are identified with 
the Philistines, who are stated to have come from 
Caphtor in Am 97 and Jer 474 (where Caphtor is 
called an ‘isle’ or ‘coastland’). Consequently in 
Gn 104 the words, ‘whence went forth the Philis- 
tines,’ must be out of place, and should follow 
Caphtorim instead of Casluhim. Caphtor has been 
identified with both Cyprus and Crete, but the names 
do not agree. Ebers (4gypten und die Biicher 
Joses, 1868) proposed_to see in Caphtor an Egyp. 
compound Kaft-ur, ‘Greater Kaft’ or ‘ Pheenicia,’ 
and made it the coast of the Delta, which was 
thickly covered with Pheenician colonies. But this 
theory has been overthrown by the excavation of 
the temple of Kom Ombo in Upper Egypt in 1892. 
On the wall of the south external corridor is a 
series of cartouches containing the names of the 
countries supposed to have been conquered by 
Ptolemy Auletes and collected from older monu- 
ments of various ages. Among the names are those 
of Kaptar (Caphtor) and Kaslulet (Casluhim), each 
with the determinative of ‘country’ attached to it. 
Kaptar ends the first line, and is immediately pre- 
ceded by the names of Persia, Susa, Dabylon, and 
Pontus, while Kasluhet (followed by Zoar) is the 
fifth name of the second line, which begins with 
the inhabitants of the Sinaitic peninsula and 
northern Syria. The names, however, have prob- 
ably been registered at haphazard, so that no 
conelusion can be drawn from their order. 

The Philistines seem to have entered Palestine in 
the course of the great invasion of Egypt by the 
northern nations in the eighth year of Kamses IIL 
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Prof. Prasek combines this fact with the statement 
of Justin, that in B.c. 1209 a king of Ashkelon 
stormed Sidon, and that the fugitive Sidonians 
founded Tyre. The dates would agree very well. 
At any rate, the Pulista or Philistines are closely 
associated with the Zakkal (Teukrians?) in the 
attack on Egypt in the time of Ramses 111., whereas 
the latter appear alone in an earlier attack in the 
time of Merenptah. 

From 1 8S 304, Ezk 25%, Zeph 2°, we may 
gather that the Philistines were also known as 
the Cherethites or Cretans, as the Sept. tran- 
seribes the name. In this case Caphtor must be 
identified with Crete, or at all events with some 
district in that island. Recent discoveries have 
shown that Crete was a centre of culture in the 
prehistoric age of the eastern Mediterranean, and 
Mr. A. Evans has pointed out that it possessed a 
peculiar system of pictorial writing (see his article 
on ‘Primitive Pictographs’ in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xiv. 1894). A. H. SAYCE. 


CAPPADOCIA (Καππαδοκία), a large country in 
the E. of Asia Minor, was formed into a Rom. 
rovince by Tiberius in A.D. 17, on the death of 

ing Archelaus. It was administered by a pro- 
curator, sent out by the reigning emperor; and it 
was treated as an unimportant outlying district. 
In A.D. 70, however, Vespasian united it with 
Armenia Minor as one of the great frontier pro- 
vinces of the empire, placing it under the rule of a 
legatus Augusti pro pratorc, who was selected by 
the emperor from among the ex-consuls; and he 
stationed a legion {177 Fulminata) at Melitene as 
garrison to maintain the defence of the Euphrates 
line. At this period a great territory, ruled by 
Antiochus Epiphanes of Commagene, lying be- 
tween the provinces Cilicia and Cappadocia, and 
including part of Lycaonia, was incorporated in 
C.; and under succeeding emperors, especially 
Trajan, the size and importance of the provinee 
were greatly increased, and more troops were 
stationed in it. The commercial capital of the 


province was Czsareia- Eusebeia-Mazaka; the_ 


military centres were Melitene and (after Trajan) 
Satala, Between about A.D. 76 and 106, both 
Galatia and C. were placed under one gover- 
nor. Jews in C. are mentioned in Ac 2’, and 
implied in Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 
587): a letter in their favour from the Rom. Senate 
to Ariarathes, king of C., about B.c. 139, is meu- 
tioned 1 Mac 15”: in the 3rd cent. after Christ and 
later, a great Jewish population in Cesareia is 
alluded to in the ἜΤ ΚΒ The easy road from 
Tarsus through the Cilician Gates tempted them 
onwards towards the N., to take advantage of the 
lucrative trade between Central Asia and the 
Black Sea harbours, esp. Amisus: the road passed 
through C. and Pontus (Ac 187). This trading 
connexion led to the early extension of Christianity 
over both countries (1 P 1). 


LITERATURE.—Marquardt, émische Staatsverwaltung, i. pp. 
365-374; Ritter, Kleinasien, i. pp. 286-339, li. 236-272; Ramsay, 
Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, pp. 267-319, 346-856, 449f., and the 
map in St. Paul the Trav. tor provincial divisions; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talmud; Th. Reinach, Numism. des Rois de Capp. 


W. M. RaMSAyY. 


CAPTAIN.—I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—The 
AV translates no fewer than 13 different Heb. 
words by ‘ captain,’ and many of these words have 
other renderings as well. ‘The RV has scarcely 
introduced much greater consistency. (1) Ww, often 
translated ‘prince,’ used especially of ‘captains of 
thousands’ (χιλίαρχος), etc., and of the ‘captain of 
the host’ (ἀρχιστράτηγος). For the ‘captain of the 
host of the LORD’ (Jos 81" 15), and for ‘ Michael 
your prince’ (also yw Dn 10” etc.), see under Gop 
and ANGEL. 


(2) 123, the foremost officer, used of | prophet.’ 


the king (1 8 9!8—_RV prince or leader, LXX ἄρχων); 
the same Heb. word is used also of the ‘ leader of 
the house of Aaron’ (1 Ch 1227), and of the ‘rulers 
of the house of God’ (2 Ch 358 οὖς). See below. 
(3) wn, literally head, Nu 143 ete., LXX ἀρχηγός. 
(4) we, literally lefted up, Nu 95 ete., RV prince, 
LXX ἄρχων. (5) }}}, literally one who decides, Jg 118 
etc., RV chief (except Dn 1138), LXX ἀρχηγός or 
ἡγούμενος. (6) 1026, RV marshal, Jer 5157, Nah 3”, 
(7) ana, usually of the governor of a territory, 2 Καὶ 
182. Hag 11 ete. (8) 217: (1), only in later Heb., 2.9. 
2 Καὶ 258, (9) sys, baal, ‘ master,’ Jer 37%, captain 
of the ward. (10) υἱὸν Ex 147, 2 Καὶ 9” ete., probably 
knight or equerry, LAX τριστάτης. The other three 
words are (in AV) mistranslated captain, 2 Ια 11*, 
Jer 137, Ezk 21% (9, τοῦδ, 73, respectively). 

II. Captain represents three words in the NT 
(1) xiAlapxos—used vaguely of a military officer, 
and technically as the equivalent of the Roman 
‘prefectus’ or ‘tribunus militum.’ One such 
officer was regularly in charge of the Roman garri- 
son at Jerusalem, which probably consisted of a 
cohort of auxiliaries, about 1000 men in all. The 
commander would be a Roman citizen (Ac 22%), the 
soldiers provincials (not Jews, but many of them 
Samaritans), who would receive the franchise on 
discharge. Whether the word has the technical or 
the vaguer sense in Jn 1812 is not clear. (2) orpa- 
tyyés—used in Lk 2245? and Ac 4! 5%+26 of the 
captain of the Temple, together with his chief 
subordinates, who are perhaps the same as the 
three ‘keepers of the threshold’ (2 Καὶ 2518, Jer 35%, 
and see Josephus, Ant. X. vil. 5). This captain 
(23, see (2) above) is mentioned Jer 90: (LXX 
ἡγούμενος) and Neh 11", and is called in 2 Mae 34 
προστάτης τοῦ ἱεροῦ, and in Josephus (Ant. XX. vi. 2, 
ete.) στρατηγός. Probably he and his chief sub- 
ordinates are indicated by the term ‘rulers’ in 
Ezr 9? and often in Neh (Ομ, LXX στρατηγοί or 
dpxovres): see Schiirer, H/P τι. 1. 258. The captain 
was at least a Levite, and commanded a small 
body of police, probably themselves priests; and 
he had the duty of keeping order in the Temple, 
and watching there by night. (3) dpxyyés—He 2” 
—probably to be understood rather as author and 
beginner than as commander in a fight (ef. Ae 815 
531, He 193). 

The captain of the guard (στρατοπεδάρχης, Ac 281 
TR and AV) would, perhaps, be the ‘princeps 
castrorum peregrinorum’; it woud farts mean 
the ‘prefectus preetorio,’ whose title is never so 
rendered in Greek, But the sentence is omitted 
by RV following the best authorities: it is, how- 
ever, an ancient ‘ Western reading,’ and possibly 
records a real tradition. (See Mommsen in 
Sitzungsb. «εἶ. kgl. preuss. Akad. εἰ. Wissensch., phil.- 
hist. Classe, 1895, p. 495, and art. PRA&TORIUM.) 


W. O. BURROWS. 
CAPTIVITY.—See ISRAEL. 


CARABASION (B ΚΚαραβασειών, A -σιών), 1 Es 953, 
—A corrupt name of one of those who put away 
their ‘strange’ wives. It seems to correspond to 
MEREMOTH in Ezr 10°. The conjecture that it 
should be read καὶ 'ἹΡαβασιών is not supported (as is 
stated in Speaker’s Comm.) by the Vat. text. 

H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 

CARAVAN, not used in AV, is given by RV in Job 
618. 19 (mints est.) for AV ‘paths,’ ‘troops’; in Is 21% 
(ptep. of my) for AV ‘travelling companies’; and 
in Ezk 27% * The ships of Tarshish were thy cara- 
vans for thy merchandise,’ for AV ‘The ships of 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market,’ taking 
ninw from ὦ fo travel (after Gesen.) not Vw to sing. 
But Davidson doubts: ‘ The camel has been called 
the ship of the desert, but conversely to call an 
east-indiaman a caravan is too brillant for the 
See his note. In older Eng., however, 


CARBUNCLE 


the word might have been applicable without 
crediting Ezekiel with the brilliant metaphor, 
since ‘ caravan’ was used from the beg. of the 17th 
to the middle of the 18th cent. for a fleet of ships, 
as Fuller, Com. on Huth (1654): ‘A caravan... 
gailing in the vast ocean.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CARBUNCLE.—See STONES, PRECIOUS. 


CARCAS (023, Est 1”), one of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus, An etymology 
suggested is the Persian kurgas, ‘vulture.’ The 
LXX gives a different name. 


CARCASE (the spelling has been indifferently 
carcase or carcass throughout, though dictionaries 
have given carcass alone, or by preference since 
Johnson) is used now only of the dead body of a 
beast, or contemptuously of a human being, but 
was formerly used freely of either. The Heb. 
words are various: (1) πρὸ} géviyyah (used of living 
body also) is so tr. only Jg 148:9 of the ο. of 
Samson’s lion (RV ‘body’), which is also (145) 
called (2) nbz mappeleth (fr. ὅθ: to fall, as πτῶμα 
fr. πίπτειν, cadaver fr. eadere), which has this 
meaning only here; elsewhere ‘fall’ Pr 2910, Ezk 
9615-18 3118 3910 or ‘ruin’ Ezk 2777 31% [all]. (3) 
19 peger ; and (4) 1923 nébhélah are often tr. ‘car- 
case. Both are also applied to the trunk of an 
idol, peger Lv 26 1 will cast your carcases upon 
the carcases of your idols’; nébhélah Jer 16% 
‘they have filled mine inheritance with the carecases 
of their detestable things.’ Both words are used 
in Heb. of dead bodies only, so that the tr. ‘dead 
carcase’ of Dt 148, Ezk 65, 15. as needless for the 
Heb. as in the Eng.; RV omits ‘ dead.’ 

In Bel * ‘in the den there were seven lions, and 
they had given them every day two carcases and 
two sheep’ (so RV, AVm ‘slaves,’ Gr. σώματα, lit. 
‘bodies,’ used of ‘servants,’ t.e. slaves, To 10°). 

In NT ‘ carease’ occurs Mt 24°8 ‘ wheresoever the 
ce. is, there will the eagles be gathered together’ 
(πτωμα, asin Wis 418); and He 3!” ‘ whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness’ (κῶλον, lit. ‘limbs,’ the LX-X 
tr. of 139 in Nu 1459. 82 where the language is nearly 
identical), J. HASTINGS. 


CARCHEMISH (en312; omitted in the LXX 
at 2 Ch 35%, but at Jer 26 [Heb 46? Χαρμεὶς [Q, 
Kapxapueis]; Vulg. Chareamis). There have been 
varlous conjectures as to the site of this city, 
which was finally correctly located by Messrs. 
Skene and Geo. Smith, by means of the Assyrian 
Inscriptions. Carchemish is at present represented 
by the mounds of Jerablis (Smith, Yaraboloos) or 

lerapolis, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
described by Smith as a grand site, with vast walls 
and palace-mounds 8000 ft. round, and containing 
numerous sculptures and monoliths with inserip- 
tions, many of which are now in the British 
Museum. Pococke says that the ruins are rect- 
angular, and measure 4 mile long by } mile wide. 
The mounds lie between Birejik and the junction 
of the Sajur and the Euphrates. Carchemish, the 
chief city of the Hittites, was called Karkamis by 
the Babylonians, Gargamis and Kargamis by the 
Assyrians, and Karikamai(?)Sa or Karakamisa by 
the Egyptians, and the city was known—perhaps 
renowned—as a trading centre as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.c.* Amen-em-hebe, one of the eap- 
tains of Tahutmes ΠῚ. (e. B.C. 1600), refers to his cam- 

align against the people of Karikamai(?)Sa, where 

e took prisoners ;+ and about B.c. 1200 Tiglath- 
pileser I. of Assyria plundered ‘the land of the 
neighbourhood of Suli as far as Carcheimish (Kar- 


* Before the reign of the Bah. king Ammi-zaduga, 6, 2100 8.0, 
W. Max Miiller, Asien und Europa nach altdgyptischen 
Denkmélern, Leipzig, 18093. 
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gamis) of the land of Hatte (IXheta or Hit) in a 
single day.’ There is no record, however, that 
the fortress was taken on this occasion. The 
ruler of Carchemish about B.C. 880 was Sangara, 
who paid a large amount of tribute, chiefly in 
manufactured things, such as furniture and woven 
stulis, also metal, to Assur-nazir-pal, king of 
Assyria. Sangara afterwards came into conflict 
with Shalmaneser 11., son of Assur -nazir- pal, 
about B.c. 858, and the Assyrian king says that 
he captured Sangara’s cities, receiving from the 
latter, when he submitted, 2 talents of gold, 70 
talents of silver, 30 talents of copper, 100 talents 
of iron, 20 talents of purple cloth, 500 weapons, 
his daughter with a dowry, 100 daughters of the 
great men of the place, 500 oxen, and 5000 sheep, 
and fixed as lis (yearly) tribute 1 maneh of gold, 
1 talent of silver, and 2 talents of purple cloth, 
one payment of which is duly recorded as having 
taken place. The large amount of the war in- 
demnity and the tribute testify to the prosperity 
and commercial importance of the city. On the 
bronze gates found by H. Rassam at Balawat 
the reception of tribute by Shalmaneser 11. is 
twice represented, and in each case a picture in 
relief of the fortress is given. The city was finally 
taken by Sargon of Assyria in B.c. 717, when 
Pisiri or Pisiris, its last king, was made prisoner. 
From this time it formed part of the Assyrian 
empire, and was administered by an Assyrian 
governor.” Its importance as a trading centre 
continued under its new rulers, the ‘maneh of 
Carchemish’ being one of the standard weights in 
use at Nineveh. Later notices of the city occur 
in the Bible itself, when Pharaoh-Necho defeated 
Josiah in the battle in which the Jewish king lost 
his life (2 Ch 35°), and was himself defeated by 
Nebuchadrezzar, four years later (B.c. 605), under 
the walls of the city (Jer 465), in the battle which 
decided the fate of Western Asia. The patron 
deity of the city was the Asiatic goddess wor- 
shipped under the name of Atargatis, wliose wor- 
ship, when the city fell into decay, was transferred 
to the eity now represented by Membij, which 
became the new Hierapolis, and continued in ex- 
istence after the old city of Carchemish was de- 
serted. The meaning of the name is unknown. 
T. G. PINCHES. 

CARE.—The proper meaning of this word, and 
of all its compounds (of which there occur in AV 
‘careful,’ ‘carefully,’ ‘carefulness,’ ‘careless,’ 
‘earelessly’) 1s trouble or sorrow. But from a 
very early period it was confounded with Lat. 
ewrce (with which it has no connexion, being a 
purely Teutonic word), and the meaning of cura, 
viz. attention to something or somebody, became 
attached to it. This affected even the original 
word, so that care in the sense of sorrow became 
anxicty, as if due to over-attention; while the 
compounds have now actually dropped their original 
meaning, and adopted that of cura wholly. But 
throughout the history of the word, and esp. in 
AV, we can trace the two senses side by side. 

1. Gare is both subst. and verb. As subst. (1) 
Anxiety (Gr. μέριμνα) : Mt 18%, ‘the care of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word’; so Mk 419. Lk 813 2134 ‘eares of this life,’ 
2 Co 11% ‘the care of all the churches’ (RV 
‘anxiety for’), 1 P 5’ ‘ Casting all your care upon 
him’ (RV ‘ anxiety’), 1 Mac 6! ‘my heart faileth 
for very care.’ In OT, 18 10? ‘thy father hath 
left the care of the asses (i.e. concern about, 
"121, lit. ‘‘ the matters of the asses”), and sorroweth 
for you,’ Ezk 416 ‘they shall eat bread by weight, 
and with care’ (7333, RV ‘carefulness’). (9) 
Attention (esp. earnest attention, the original 


meaning of the word in turn affecting this 


* The naine of the governor in 8.0. 691 or 692 was Bél-emurani. 
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borrowed meaning; Gr. σπουδή): 2 Co 7 ‘our 
care for youin the sight of God’ (RV ‘earnest 
care, as 8:5 AV, RV); Ph4 ‘your care for me’ 
(τὸ φρονεῖν, RV ‘thought for me’) Wis 6! 74 
(φροντί). As verb (1) Anxiety or concern (Gr. 
μεριμνάω) ; 1 Co 73 38. 84. * But 1 would have you with- 
out carefulness. He thatis unmarried careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord: but he that is married careth 
for the things that are of the world, how he may 
ylease his wife’ (RV ‘is careful for’); 12%, Ph 2”, 
n OT, ὃ 5. 183 ‘if we flee away, they will not care 
for us, neither if half of us die, will they care for 
us’ (Hieb. 27 ot), (2) Attention: Dt 1113 ‘a land 
which the Lord thy God ecareth for (wa, RVm 
‘seeketh after’), the eyes of the Lord thy God are 
always upon it’; Ps 142* ‘no man cared for my 
soul.” When the expression 15 care for, the dis- 
tinction is not always obvious, since it is the person 
that is anxious abowt who will give attention to; 
but in the foll. passages (where the Gr. is μέλει) 
the meaning is always anxiety or concern: Mt 
2216 Mk 1215, Jn 10% ‘he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep,’ 12° ‘not that he cared for the 
poor,’ Ac 18" ‘Gallo cared for none of these 
things,’ 1 Co 77, 1 P 5’ ‘le careth for you.’ On 
the other hand, to take care of (ἐπιμελέομαι) must 
be ‘ to give attention to,’ Lk 1033 ‘he brought him 
to an inn and took care of him,’ 10%, 1 Ti 3° ‘if a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the church of God?” Hence 1 Co 
9° AV, “ Doth God take care for oxen?’ (μέλει) is 
a sellous Inistranslation. God does take care for 
oxen, as for all living creatures, but it is only for 
man that He may be said to have concern (RV ‘Is 
it for the oxen that God careth ?’). 

Careful.—l. Anzious, Lk 10% ‘ Martha, Martha, 
thou art ὁ. and troubled about many things’ (μερι- 
eras LV ‘thou art anxious’), Ph 4° ‘ Ge careful 
for nothing’ (μηδὲν μεριμνᾶτε, RV ‘In nothing be 
anxious’). In OT, Jer 178 ‘he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters ... and shall not be ὁ. in 
the year of drought’ (1y2); Dn 8:6 0 Nebuchad- 
hezzar, we are not c. to answer thee in this 
matter’ (πῦπ, RV ‘we have no need,’ RVm as 
AV). Cf. Shaks. Tit. And. 1v. iv. 84— 

‘The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby. 
In Apocr., Bar 3" ‘They... were so ec.’ (μεριμνῶν- 
res); to which RV adds 2 Es 2° ‘Be not c. over- 
much,’ an expression which brings out the differ- 
ence between careful=anxious, and careful= 
attentive or painstaking; in the latter sense, as 
we put it, ‘you cannot be too careful.’ 2. Atten- 
tive to one’s interests, painstaking : Ph 4” ‘Now at 
the last your care of me hath flourished again ; 
wherein ye were also c., but ye lacked opportunity’ 
(ἐφρονεῖτε, RV ‘ye did take thought’); Tit 3° ‘that 
they which have believed in God might be c. to 
maintain good works’ (¢povrifw); 2 K 418 ‘thou 
hast been c. for us with all this care’ (727, usually 
‘to tremble,’ and so here ‘ to be anxiously careful,’ 
its only occurrence in this sense). 

Carefully.—In the sense of anxiously, c. occurs 
only Mic 1” ‘the inhabitant of Maroth waited 
ce. for good’ (n29, lit. ‘has been in pain,’ RV 
‘waiteth anxiously’). In the sense of attentively, 
there are in AV Dt 155 ‘if thou c. hearken’ (yinv'-ox 
youn, ‘if hearkening thou shalt hearken,’ RV 
‘if thou shalt diligently hearken,’ as AV in 11% 
28!, same Heb.); Wis 12% ‘we should ec. think of 
thy goodness’ μεριμνῶμεν, RV ‘ ponder’); Ph 2% ‘I 
sent him the more c.’ (σπουδαιοτέρως, RV ‘ the more 
diligently’); He 12" ‘he songht it c. with tears’ 
(ἐκξητέω, RV ‘sought it dihgently’). To these 
RV adds Mt 2738 (ἀκριβόω, AV ‘diligently’), 2° 
(ἀκριβῶς AV ‘diligently’), Ac 18% (ἀκριβῶς, AV 


‘diligently ’) 185 (ἀκριβῶς AV ‘ perfectly’) and He | 
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1215. ‘ Looking c.’ (ἐπισκοποῦντες, AV ‘lookiny dili: 
gently ἢ). 

Carefulness, in the sense of anziety, is given 

in AV (as tr. of m3x3) Ezk 1918.19. to which 
RV adds 418 (AV ‘care’), Jos 225% (AV ‘ fear’), 
In the same sense is Sir 30% ‘c. bringeth age 
before the time’ (μέριμνα, RV ‘eare’); and 
1 Co 7* ‘I would lave you without c.’ (ἀμέριμνος, 
tV ‘free from cares’). Cf. Latimer, Ser. 1. 413, 
‘Consider the remedy against carefulness, which 
is to trust in God.’ But the sense of watchful 
and helpful interest is clear in 2 Co 7! ‘what ο. it 
wrought in you’ (σπουδή, RV ‘earnest care’); for 
tlle same apostle commends c. in this passage, who 
had condemned it in the previous. 

Careless and Carelessly have always the mean- 
ing of without trouble or anaxicty, in security (the 
Heb. being always noa ‘to trust,’ or nog ‘con- 
fidence’); ‘careless’ Jg 18’, Is 32% 1°, Hzk 809 
(but RV adds Pr 1916 Heb. a73 ‘a despiser’) ; ‘ care- 
lessly ’ Is 478, Ezk 39°, Zeph 2%, Cf.— 

‘ Raise up the organs of her fantasy ; 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy.’ 
Shaks. Merry Wrves, Vv. v. 58. 
J. HASTINGS. 

CARIA (Kapia) is actually mentioned only in 
1 Mac 15” as one of the places to which the Rom. 
Senate sent a circular letter in B.C. 139-138 in 
favour of the Jews. The political entity which is 
here meant was probably the Chrysaorian con- 
federacy, in which most of the cities (esp. the 
inland cities) of C. were united, meeting at the 
temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus at Stratonicea. C., 
most of which belonged to the Rhodians from 190 
to 168, was then declared free by the Romans; and 
this confederacy was the responsible government 
until 129, when the country was incorporated in 
the province of Asia. The coast cities of C. were 
chielly Greek, and did not belong to the confederacy: 
of these Miletus was Ionian; Cnidus, Cos, and 
Halicarnassus were Dorian; hence the Rom. Senate 
sent their letter about the Jews (see DELUS) to the 
Dorian cities, Cuidus, Halicarnassus, Cos, and also 
to Rhodes and Myndus (which seem to be nearly 
the complete list of Carian governments). 

γι M. RAMSAY. 

CARITES (15) occurs in the NWethibh of the Heb. 
text and margin of RV in 28 20%, where the Weré 
has Cherethites (*n23), and in RV of 2 Καὶ 114, where 
the AV has captains (RVm executioners). ‘The 
Carites were posstbly Phil. mercenaries froin Caria, 
as the Cherethites were from Crete. See CHERE- 
THITES, and cf. W. R. Smith, O7JC? 262 ἡ. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CARMEL (bsa ‘garden’), Jos 15%, 18 15” 
25? 7-40, Ὁ. αὶ 23%, 1 Ch 11°.—A city of Judah in the 
Hebron mountains, where Saul set up a ‘hand’ or 
ineinorial stone, and where Nabal lived im possession 
of flocks. One of David’s heroes was a Carnielite. 
Now the ruined town Aurmud, on the hills about 
10 miles 8.E. of Hebron, chiefly remarkable for the 
remains of a large square tower, built in the 12th 
cent. A.D., and for a very fine large reservoir. See 
SIVP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. RK. CONDER. 


CARMEL (usually with the def. art. %o737 ‘ the 

arden’ or ‘garden-land’; without it only in 

os 19°86, Jer 4618, Nalil?: ὁ Κάρμηλος ; but generally 
‘sn 3m ‘Mount of the Carmel’; ὄρος τὸ Καρμήλιον ; 
Jos. Kapundos, Καρμήλιον ὄρος. In later Heb. 019. 
In the hst of places conquered by Tahutmes 111. in 
Pal., No. 49 reads Kalimna, which Tomkins takes 
as Kalamon or Carmel; and No. 48, Rshkadsh, by 
which Maspero understands Rosh-IXodshu, ‘the 
sacred headland’ of Carmel. Mod. Arab. Ktarmii, 
but more usually Jebel MAr Elyas).—This long 
headland, which forms one of the great features 
of Pal., is of the saine hard limestone as the cen- 
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tral range of the country, but is separated from 
the latter by hills of sotter formation, which are 
therefore more worn than itself, and now lie lower 
and are opened up by passes. ‘I'he promontory of 
Carmel rises above a narrow sea-beach to a height 
of some 500 ft. at the monastery ; thence the ridge, 
running S.E., ascends (PEF Large Map, sheets 
v. and vill.) 93 miles to Esfia (1742 ft.), and 
then sinks for 34 miles more to its end at EI- 
Mahraka, (1687 ft.) ; beyond which there is a sudden 
dip into the Wady el-Milh, a valley that separates 
Carmel froin the lower hills aforesaid, the Belad 
er-Ruhah. ‘The ridge is well-detined, and in shape 
a wedge, with the thin end seaward, in breadth 
from plain to plain 13 miles, but at the thick or 
inland end as much as 84 miles broad. The sides are 
be differently disposed. The 8.W. sinks slowly 
by long ridges and glens upon the plain of Sharon; 
the N.E. is abrupt and steep above the plains of 
Haifa and Esdraelon. At the foot of the latter 
runs Kishon, for the most part parallel to the axis 
of the mountain. The limestone of C. abounds in 
flints, ‘ geodes’ (known as ‘ lijah’s melons’), and 
fossils; and on the N.E. igneous rocks crop out from 
a basalt formation that extends to the Sea of Galilee 
(Ritter, Pal. 712,713). There are very many caves. 

C. is very conspicuous from most parts of central 
Pal.; its high sky-lime, with the line of Bashan 
and the great mass of Hermon, form the three 
grandest features of all views from Esdraelon, 
Galilee, and the mountains of Ephraim. Accord- 
ingly C., Gilead or Bashan, and Lebanon are 
frequently named together in OT (Is 33° 35%, 
Mic 7 etc.). Once C. is coupled with Tabor: 
‘Pharaoh is but a rumour?” As I live, saith 
J”, surely like Tabor among mountains, and like Ὁ, 
by the sea, shall lhe come !’ (Jer 4618), At opposite 
ends of Esdraelon (the very scene of Pharaoh’s 
coming) the two hills stand out, symbols of that 
which shall certainly be established as fact, and 
make its presence felt. Swecping seaward, in 
the face of the rains, C., as its name declares, is 
richly clothed with verdure. At present this is 
mostly wild—a thick growth of underwood, grass 
and flowers, coppices of oak, carob, and many 
evergreens, with here and there a grove of great 
trees. Van de Velde asserts that there was not 
a flower found by him in Galilee or in the mari- 
time plain which he did not also meet on C., 
‘still the fragrant lovely mountain that it was 
of old’ (i. 317, 318). But there are, too, frequent 
olive-groves, and other gardens, with prosperous 
villages ; while the more numerous grooved floors 
and troughs that have been traced in the rock 
below the brushwood, prove that, in ancient times, 
there was an even greater cultivation, and chiefly 
of olive and vine. Accordingly, in OT Carmel is 
the very type of a luxuriant fertility (Is 35? ete.) ; 
her decay the prophets’ most desperate figure of 
desolation (Am 1%, Is 33° ete.). The German 
colonists αὖ Haifa have resumed the culture of the 
vine on the N. slopes of the promontory. 

C. plays no part in the political or military 
history of Palestine. The great campaigns swept 
past her on either side: in military tactics the bill 
was ouly an obstacle to be avoided. By far the 
most armies, whether going north or south, crossed 
between Esdraelon and Sharon by the passes to the 
east of C. Some of the Syrian advances south, 
Rom. legions when passing from Ptolemais to 
Cesarea, Richard Lionheart and the Third Crusade, 
Napoleon on his retreat from Acre,—these followed 
the sea road under the promontory. May not this 
quality of being neither a goal in itself, nor on the 
road anywhere, be the origin of the curious Tal- 
taudie word arb343? 

The aloofness of C. from the central range made 


its ridge but an uncertain appendage to the terri-. 


tory of Israel. According to Jos 1935 it was assigned 
to the tribe of Asher; but their tenure must have 
been intermittent. The kings of N. Israel seem to 
have held it as they held Gilead ; but even in the 
time of Amos (9%) ‘the top of C, is regarded as 
a hiding-place of fugitives from J”; and in later 
history it lay outside Samaria, and was sometimes 
allotted to Galilee, but frequently subject to Tyre 
(Jos. BJ III. 111. 1), 

The causes, however, which disabled C. from 
political rank, contributed to enhance its fame as 
a sanctuary. ‘In its separation from other hills, 
its position on the sea, its visibleness from all 
quarters of the country, its uselessness for war 
and traffic, in its profusion of flowers, its high 
platforms and groves, with their glorious prospects 
of land and sea, C. must have been a place of 
retreat and of worship from the earliest times.’ 
Maspero thinks to identify it in the lists of Tahut- 
mes III. under the name of ‘headland of holiness’ 
(see above): and even before Elijah’s day there 
seem to have been upon it altars both to Baal and 
J”, For here, as on ground which both of them 
held to be sacred, the representatives of the two 
religions met to appeal to their respective deities, 
and decided the argument between them (1 Καὶ 
184), Tradition and the agreement of many 
modern explorers (see esp. Stanley, Sin. and Pal, 
353 1.) place the scene at the EK. end of the ridge, 
at a place called El-Mahraka, or ‘the burning,’ 
where Druses have a sanctuary and are said still 
to perform a yearly sacrifice ; there is a good spring 
just below (ef. Jos. Ané. VIII. xiii. 5). [Ὁ is interest- 
ing thatimmediately below, on the banks of Kishon, 
a great mound is known as the Tell el-Kasis or 
Mound of the Priests. But the derivation of the 
modern name of Kishon, the Nahr el-Mukatta, as 
if it meant river of slaughter, is both improbable 
in itself and impossible to connect with the 
slaughter of the priests. When it is said that 
Elijah afterwards went up to the ‘head of C.’ it 
is possible that ‘headland’ is meant, in which case 
the tradition is correct that places the site of his 
waiting for rain near the monastery ; but the word 
may also mean ‘top,’ any spot on the long summit 
of the ridge, which almost everywhere is in sight 
of the sea. A point near the E. end and the altar 
of J” would better suit the context, and esp. the 
story of Elijah’s subsequent race to Jezreel in 
front of Ahab’s chariot. It is possible that the 
great prophet from Gilead chose as his subsequent 
residence the scene of the triumph'of J”, and 
evidently C. is meant by ‘the mountain’ on 
which, according to the extraordinary story (2 K 
19-45), he called down fire on the king of Israel's 
soldiers sent to arrest him for his interference with 
the ambassadors to Ekron. Elisha visited C. after 
the departure of Elijah (76. 2”); and when the 
Shunammite was in need of him, slie went to seek 
and found him there (455). 

Probably for reasons already stated, C. does not 
again appear in OT as the scene of any sacred 
function; but in heathen hands the sanctity of 
the hill was preserved. ‘I'acitus describes it as the 
site of an oracle, without an image ‘tantum ara et 
reverentia’ (Hist. ii. 78); and Vespasian, having 
sacrificed here, is said to have received from the 
priests the prediction that he would be emperor 
(Suetonius, Vespas. 5). Jamblichus (Vit. Pyth. i. 
(15)) describes C. as ‘sacred above all mountains, 
and forbidden of access to the vulgar’ (see W. ἢ, 
Smith, 18 146). As we have seen, the probable 
site of Elijah’s altar is still held sacred by the 
Druses. But it is Christianity which has chiefly 
perpetuated the ancient sanctity of C., and the 
mountain has given its name to the great order 
of Carmelite Friars, whose convent stands upon 
the promontory above the sea. Louis the Saint, 
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of France, founded the convent; but its legends 
trace the order of its monks in unbroken succession 
from Elijah himself, by Elisha, the sons of the 
prophets, John the Baptist, and the Essenes! The 
church of the convent is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, whom the interpretation of the Rom. Church 
sees prefirured in the cloud for which Elijah sent 
his servant to look; and who, according to many 
legends, frequented the neighbourhood of the 
convent with the child Jesus. 

LITERATURE.—Besides works quoted above, see Seetzen, Reisen, 
ii. 96f.: Robinson, BR iii. 189; Conder, J'ent-Work, i. 169 ff. ; 
Laurence Oliphant, various papers in the PEF Quarterly, 1882- 
1886, and his Life by Mrs, Oliphant. G. A. SMITH. 


CARMELITE, CARMELITESS (Soq2n, mba n2p).— 
An inhabitant of Carmel in Judah, which is to be 
distinguished from the well-known Carmel in the 
north; it lies in the small but fertile plateau 
between Hebron and the south desert. Nabal lived 
with his wife Abigail at Maon, a mile to the &., 
but his farms were at Carmel (15 25°). Maon, 
Carmel, and Ziph are mentioned together, Jos 15° ; 
ef. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. p. 306. Hezrai (or 
Hezro), one of David’s ‘thirty,’ came from this 
district (2 8 23%). J. F, STENNING. 


CARMI (‘n73).—14. A Judahite, the father of 
Achan (Jos 71"18,1 Ch"), 2, The Carmiof 1 Ch 4? 
should probably be corrected, with Well. and Kittel, 
to Chelubai (1353), i.e. Caleb (cf. 1 Ch2* 18), 8, The 
eponym of a Reubenite family (Gn 46°, Ex 64,1 Ch 
5°), the Carmites of Nu 26°. See GENEALOGY. 


CARMONIANS (Carmoniz, 2 Es 15°, AV Car- 
manians).—A people occupying an extensive dis- 
trict north of the entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
between Persis on the west and Gedrosia on the 
east. Accounts of the country and of the people, 
who are said to have resembled the Medes and 
Persians in customs and language, are to be found 
in Strabo (xv. p. 726), Ptolemy (vi. 8), Am. Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6), and other ancient writers. The 
name survives in the present town and district of 
Kirman. In the above verse, which is one of the late 
additions to the Second Book of Esdras, it is said that 
the Carmanians shall come forth like wild boars, 
shall join battle with the ‘dragons of Arabia,’ and 
lay waste a portion of the land of the Assyrians. 
The reference is probably to Sapor I. (A.D. 240-273), 
the founder of the Sassanid dynasty, who, after 
defeating Valerian, overran Syria, and destroyed 
Antioch. He was subsequently driven back across 
the Euphrates by Odsenathus and Zenobia (ef. 
Lupton in Speaker’s Com. ad loc.). The errone- 
ous form Carmonians, which is supported by the 
best Latin MSS, is possibly due to confusion with 
Carmona, an important city in Spain (so James in 
Texts and Studies, 11. 11. p. xx). H. A. WHITE. 


CARNAIM, Kapvéw, 1 Mae 5% (Καρνάιν) 335: ἡ, 
and Garnion (τὸ ἹΚάρνιον), 2 Mac 127-26 (RVm 
Carnain).—The ancient Ashteroth-Karnaim (which 
see). 


CARNAL, CARNALLY.—In OT of sexual inter- 
course, Lv 1839 19”, Nu 5%. But in NT=‘ of the 
flesh’ (capxixés). In Ro 87 ‘the carnal mind,’ Gr. 
is φρόνημα τῆς σαρκός, RV ‘mind of the flesh’; so 
He 9° ‘carnal ordinances’; δικαιώματα σαρκός, 
‘ ordinances of flesh.’ See FLESH. 


CARNION.—See CARNAIM. 
‘artificer In wood,’ 4.0. 2 K 12"; τέκτων, Mt 1855, 


Mk 6%).—The early use of timber structures and 
agricultural tools must have necessitated some 


form of carpentry among the Isr. in primitive 
times, and the close intercourse of the Hebrews 
with the Egyptians who have left mural repre- 
sentations of carpenters at work with a variety of 
tools, afforded an opportunity for the development 
of the art. Nevertheless, the Jews were backward 
in technical skill. In the first mention of car- 
penters in the Bible they are foreigners imported 
into Pal. for builders’ work, which would seem 
to have been beyond the capacity of the Isr. 
themselves. Phoen. workmen were engaged on 
the building of David’s house, [liram of Tyre 
sending carpenters to work the timber which he 
also furnished (28 5"). Similarly, the timber 
work as well as the masonry in Solomon’s temple 
was executed by Pheen. artisans owing to the 
confessed inability of the Jews (1 K 5°), the 
Jewish workmen only assisting as labourers (1 K 
55), When, however, carpenters appear at the 
restoration of the temple by Jelhoash, there is 
no mention of these men being foreigners (2 K 12"), 
Those who repaired the temple under Josiah also 
seem to have been Jews (2 IX 22°). Nebuchadrezzar 
carried the carpenters and smiths together with 
Jeconiah and the princes into captivity (Jer 24! 29°, 
where, indeed, we only read way, not py wan; but 
then the mention of ‘smiths’ suggests that the 
‘artificers’ were workers in wood) In Is 44% 
there is a picture of a carpenter with his tools 
carving a wooden idol; but this refers to a Bab. 
artist. At the rebuilding of the temple under 
Zerub. the carpenters appear to have been Phe- 
nicians (Ezr 3’). Zechariah’s ‘carpenters’ may 
have been any kind of artisans. According to the 
first Gospel, Joseph was a carpenter (Mt 13°); 
according to the second, Jesus Trimself (Mk 63). 
Justin Marty (c. A.D. 150) states that ‘He was 
in the habit of working as a carpenter when 
among men, making ploughs and yokes’ (Trypho, 
88). This more definite statement 15 not attributed 
to the Memoirs of the Apostles, and seems to have 
been derived from tradition. See Delitzsch, Jewish 
Artisan Life. W. F. ADENEY. 


CARPUS.—An inhabitant of Troas, with whom 
St. Paul stayed, probably on his last Journey to 
Rome (2 Ti 4:3). The name is Greek, but we have 
no means of proving his nationality. His memory 
is honoured, as one of the seventy disciples, by the 
Greek Church on May 26, and by the Roman and 
Syrian Churches on October 13. <A late tradition 
found in the list of the seventy disciples, attri- 
buted to Ilippolytus, and in that by Dorotheus, 
describes him as having become bishop of Berytus 
or Bercea, in Thrace. (Acta Sanctorum, May 26, 
Oct. 18; Afonologion, May 26; Nilles, Kalen- 
darium Manuwale, 1. pp. 165, 461.) W. Lock. 


CARRIAGE.—In the AV this word occurs five 
times in the OT, once in the NT, and four times 
in the Apocrypha, but never in the sense which 
the word bears in modern English. It denotes 
regularly ‘something carried,’ or, as we should 
say, ‘baggage.’ The passages are arranged below 
according to the various Heb. or Gr. words 
rendered by carriage. 

(1) 1S 17%, 15. 1038 bs, LXX oxevp—a word of 
very wide signification, and corresponding roughly 
to the English ‘things.’ In the first place in Samuel 
the ref. is to the present brought by David to his 
brothers in Saul’s army, in the second and in Isaiah 
tothe baggage of anarmy. RV ‘And David left his 
baggage in the hand of the keeper of the baggage.’ 


, . _ | ‘At Michmash he layeth up his baggage.’ 
CARPENTER (vp ‘artificer,’ e.g. 2 K 22%; py wan | 


(2) Is 461 opnisvi=your carried things, of the 
Babylonian idols, which the pricsts were accus- 
tomed to carry about in solemn procession. RV 
‘The things that ye carried about.’ 
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(3) Jg 18% anspn, LXX τὸ βάρος, but A (τὴν 
κτῆσιν αὐτοῦ) τὴν évdokov=the heavy, or perhaps the 
precious goods, referring to the baggage of the 
Danites, or more probably to the images which 
had been stolen out of Micah’s house. RY ‘the 
goods.’ 

(4) Ac 215 ‘}¥e took up our carriages’ is the 
translation of ἐπισκενασάμενο. The Greek word 
expresses the completion of the preparations neces- 
sary for the journey from Czsarea to Jerusalem ; 
but others understand the term of the loading 
of the baggage animals. RV ‘We took up our 
baggage,’ RVm ‘made ready.’ 

In the Apocrypha, carriage, t.e. baggage, repre- 
sents ἀπαρτία (Jth 2!7 310) and ἀποσκευή (1 Mac 935-39), 

In the margin of the AV the phrases, ‘the 
place of the carriage,’ and ‘in the midst of his 
carriages,’ occur as alternative rendcrings to the 
word ‘trench’ found in the text of 18 1729 26°. 
The Heb. expression is ayo (LXX 17° στρογ- 
γύλωσις ; 26° λαμπήνη), and denotes the circular 
‘laager’ or barricade formed by the baggage and 
baggage-wagons round the place of encampinent. 
RV ‘the place of the wagons.’ RVm ‘ barricade.’ 
Even here ‘ carriage’ is probably not to be under- 
stood in the modern sense of ‘a vehicle.’ See 
CAMP. H. A. WHITE. 


CARSHENA (xi712).—One of the wise men or 
counsellors of king Ahasuerus, Est 1. See 
ADMATHA. 


CART (npiy, ἅμαξα, plaustrum—in the AV the 
same word is also rendered WAGON in Gn 451% 21-27 
46°, Nu 79#-),—Such vehicles, drawn usually by two 
oxen (Nu 7*78, 1 Κ 671°, ef. 2 6°), were used for 
the conveyance of persons (Gn /.c.), goods (Nu /.c., 
land 2 Sdi.c., and Jth 15"), or produce (Am 215). 
Artificial roads seem to have existed in Palestine 
from a very early period (Nu 20”, Jg 2074, 1 αὶ 6); 
and the Canaanites conquered by Joshua at the 
Waters of Merom possessed war chariots (Jos 11°, 
ef. 1715 18), Nevertheless, the rough mountainous 
country of Judah and of central Pal. was not suit- 
able for vehicles, and it is to be noticed that we 
first hear of wagons in connexion with the flat 
ee ἢ of Egypt, or the level plain of Philistia. 
Carts for agricultural produce may well have been 
used from the earliest times (Am 2, ef. Is 5!8), and 
for these roads would not be required (see G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 667 ff.). The wagons men- 
tioned in Νὰ 75 were probably covered vehicles 
(LXX λαμπηνικαί, Aq. cxeracral); but the word 33 
is obscure, oceurring again only in Is 66” in 
the sense of ‘litters.’ The ordinary carts prob- 
ably resembled those still in use in the East, 
which have two wheels of solid wood; but on 
monuments from Nineveh and HLigypt we find 
representations of vehicles with two and four 
wheels, the wheels being constructed with six or 
eight spokes (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 396; Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Liqyp. i. 211, ili. 179). 

In Ts 28° (perhaps also in Am 2”) the ‘ cart’ of 
EV is really a threshing wagon. Similar instru- 
ments are still to be seen in the East. They 
consist of three or four parallel rollers, ridged with 
iron, and fitted into a square wooden frame (see 
AGRICULTURE). Horses are employed to draw 
these threshing wagons in Syria at the present day 
(comp, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 613), and they 
were used for this purpose even in Isaiah’s time, if 
the ordinary text of Is 28% is correct (see Duhm, 
ad loc.). H. A. WHITE. 


CARVING.—1. Carved (RV graven) image (205), 
the figure of deities and such-like seulptures used 
in idolatrous worship (Jg 1818, 2 Ch 337-22, 343 4), 


Leref pesel, idolatrous food, is a Jewish name | 


for NT. 2. Carving in relief-work (niybpo ‘mna), aa 
in the ornaniental panelling in the holy place of 
the temple (1 K 6”, Ps 74°), the two words in the 
former passage indicating the raised effect (nn5) and 
the hollowing of the gouge (ybp). 3. ‘Carved 
works,’ RV ‘striped’ (nian), spoken of a bed-cover 
(Pr 756). 

Decorative art among the Hebrews was meagre 
and unoriginal, and generally debased what it 
imitated (see ART, ARCHITECTURE). It had little 
to encourage it, as its chief employment was in the 
service of religion, and the true religion was the 
worship of the Invisible. The Heb. mind differed 
from the Greek in obeying an ordinance because it 
was an ordinance, rather than because of the com- 
pulsion of its inward beauty. In the building of 
Solomon’s temple the best art available was em- 
ployed upon the richest materials, but the details 
are more about outlay than effect, and the point 
of view in the description is sacrifice rather than 
symmetry. ‘he result of the finished glory is left 
to be imagined. Finally, the second command- 
ment was interpreted as a specific prohibition. In 
the same way the Moslems abstain from the repre- 
sentation of {ie in ornament, and have developed 
the decorative treatment of geometrical form. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CASE (casus, anything that befel’s one, hence 
any condition of one’s affairs): Ps 144% ‘ Happy is 
the people that is in such a case’ (np; cf. Ac 25" 
RV); tn 5§ “he had been now a long time in that 
ease’; 2 Es 167 ‘ they shall think themselves to be 
in good case’ (cf. Geneva Bible, Gn 40" ‘When 
thou art in good case, show mercie unto me,’ AV 
‘When it shall be well with thee’); Ex 8513 ‘ they 
were in evil case,’ cf. Jon 45 RV; Dt 195 ‘this is 
the case of the slayer’ (137); and Mt 19” ‘if the 
case of the man be so with his wife’ (αἰτία). The 
phrase ‘in any case’ occurs in the obs. sense ‘by 
any means’ in Dt 22! ‘thou shalt in any case bring 


them again’ (‘bringing thou shalt bring,’ RV 
‘thou shalt surely bring’); and 24%. In Mt 5” 


‘Ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,’ the Gr. is the two negatives (ov μή), which, 
in the declining lang. of NT, are not always more 
emphatic than the single negative, but they seem 
to be so here (RV ‘in no wise’). In Ro 3° RV 
gives ‘are we in worse case than they?’ for AV 
‘are we better than they ?’ (Gr. mpoexouefa. See 
Field, Otiwnm Norv. 111. ad doc., and an excellent 
note in Sanday-Headlam’s Lonans). 


Jd. HASTINGS, 
CASEMENT.—See Housn. 


CASIPHIA (θοῷ, or, in full, oipon sanz ‘the 
place Casiphia’).—Judyving from the two refer- 
ences to this city in Ezr 8", it was situated 
on or near the river Ahava, on the way from 
Babylon to Jerusalem ; but neither of these names 
is to be located with certainty. If C. be connected 
with the word keseph,' ‘silver,’ as is implied by 
the LXX tr. (ἐν ἀργυρίῳ rod τόπον), ‘with the 
money of the place,’ it may have been situated 
in the ‘land of silver’ (Sarsu or Zirsu) mentioned 
in the well-known Assyr. Geogr. tablet VAT ii. 
51; but as the position of this place also is un- 
known, it docs not help us to identify the site of 
Casiphia. The city seems to have been the home 
of the Nethinim or ‘temple-servants’ during the 
reion of Artaxerxes. I, A, PINCHES. 


CASLUHIM (DTDs, Xacuwmetu).—A name oceur- 
ring in Gn 104, 1 Ch 1, in connexion with the 
names of other peoples there spoken of as descended 


* The cogn. Arab. hatha means ‘to be of a dark, dusky colour’; 
hence the reference may be to some dark-hned, or perhaps 
darkly-striped, stuff. (Cf. Aram. ptcp. méhatbéthd, ‘variegated,’ 
in ὅγε. VS of 2 § 1319, and see Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8. 3M.) 
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from Mizraim, esp. the Caphtorim and Philistines 
(which see). 


CASPHOR (Kacdap, 1 Mac 5%; Σασφών, Χασῴφώθ, 
1 Mae 5°, AV Casphon; Kacrety, 2 Mac 12%, 
Caspin).—Near a large lake in Gilead. ‘Thesite is 
unknown. 


CASSIA.—This word occurs in three places in 
OT, and is AV and RV rendering for two Heb. 
words. 4. ap, kiddah, LXX Ex 30% ips, but 
Ezk 2719. omits. 2. miuryp δύ δέ, xacla, casia, 
Ps 458, It is highly probable that the reference in 
both these Heb. words is to the cassia lignea, the 
product of Cinnamomum Cassia, Blume. Two 
substances are believed to be obtained from this 
species. (a) Cassia bark, cortex cassie, a kind of 
aromatic bark, with the smell and flavour of cinna- 
mon, and resembling it in general appearance and 
properties. The root iddah, in both Heb. and 
Arab., signifies a strip, and seems to refer to the 
strips of the bark of cassia lignea. The Arab. VS 
has salikhah for cassia, from a root also meaning 
to strip off or dccorticate. The exact substance 
meant by salikhah is as uncertain as that intended 
by cassia, It is also called ‘arfaj and ramth, and 
is probably the same as darsint. (ὁ) Cassia buds, 
clavelli cinnamomi, the immature flowers of the 
above. Both are produced in China. Coarser 
varieties are produced in Malabar, Manilla, and 
Mauritius. It is probable that they were known 
to the Greeks and Romans, although the accounts 
of cassia given in the classical authors are inde- 
finite and conflicting. The cassia of Scripture 
must not be confounded with the species of the 
genus cassia which yield the senna of commerce 
and medicine. Nor is it at all probable, notwith- 
standing the LXX ipis, that it is orris. 

G. E. Post. 

CAST as a subst. oceurs Lk 22" ‘a stone’s ce.’ 
(βολή); as an adj. Jer 88.1.12 ‘old 6. eclouts’ 
(τσ [all]). The verb is freq., and is used in some 
obsol. meanings. 4. In its simplest sense=‘ throw,’ 
it is now arehaic, having been displaced by ‘throw’ 
itself, but is often found in AV, as Jn 87 ‘let him 
first c. a stone at her’; 1 Mae 6° ‘engines and 
instruments to 6. fire and stones, and pieces to ec. 
darts, and slings’—in such a case the verb has 
gone out of use with the instrument. 2. The ex- 
pression cast lots translates several Heb. words 
(sce LOT); the practice is seen in Pr 16% ‘The 
lot is c. into the lap.’ 3. To ‘e. (=sow) sced’ is 
now mainly fig. Cf. Ee 11! ‘ce. thy bread upon 
the waters.’ 4. C. was formerly used of animals, 
meaning to give birth to, as Walton, Angler (1653), 
i, 26, ‘ There be divers fishes that cast their spawne 
on flags and stones.’ But it was specially used of 
an untimely birth, as Job 21 ‘their cow calveth, 
and casteth not her ealf,’ and extended to fruit- 
trees, as Dt 28% ‘thine olive shall ec. his fruit’; 
Rev 6% ‘as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken by a mighty wind.’ 5. C. was 
extended to actions that involved some continuous 
effort, as Zee 5° ‘he ο. it (RV ‘her’) down into 
the midst of the ephah; and hee. the weight of 
lead upon the mouth thereof’; the erection of a 
pillar, Gn 31° ‘Behold this heap and this pillar 
which 1 have ec. betwixt me and thee’ (RV ‘set’); 
and esp. an earthwork, as 2 S 20% ‘they 6. up a 
bank against the city’; Jer 6° ‘ Hew ye down trees, 
and e. a mount against Jerusalem.’ 

The foll. phrases deserve attention: Cast about 
is used in two senses, Mk 145! ‘having a linen 
cloth ec. about his naked body’ (περιβάλλω) ; Jer 414 
‘So all the people ... cast about and returned’ 
(ab: ‘turned round’). Cf. Raleigh (1591), Last 
Fight Rev. 19 “ Persuaded . . . to cut his maine 
saile, and cast about.’ Cast away is both lit. and 


fig., as Mk 10° ‘And he, casting away his gar- 
ment, rose’ (ἀποβάλλω) ; Ro 11! * Hath God ce. away 
his people?’ (ἀπωθέω, RV ‘cast off’); 1115 ‘if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world’ (ἀποβολή) ; Lk 9% ‘if he... lose himself, 
or be c. away’ (fnudw, RV ‘forfeit his own self’). 
Different is 1 Co 9°7 “lest . . . I myself should be 
a castaway’ (ἀδόκιμος, RV ‘rejected.’ The Gr. 
word oceurs also Ro 1°8, 2 Co 13° &7, 2 Ti 38, Tit 
1, where EV gives always ‘reprobate,’ and He 
65 AV, RV ‘rejected.’ See Sanday - Headlain 
on Ro 1%: doxpagfw=1. ‘to test,’ as 1 Co 38; 
2. ‘to approve after testing,’ as Ro 138 218; hence 
ἀδόκιμος = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobate’). 
Cast down—(1) lit. Mt 275 ‘hee. down the pieces of 
silver’; Sir 19°’ ‘Casting down his countenance, 
and making as if he heard them not’ (RV ‘bowing 
down his face’); (2) fig. ‘to defeat,’ ‘to humble,’ 
2 Co 10° ‘Casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself’; Rev 12 ‘the 
accuser of our brethren is c. down’; 2 Co 4° ‘e, 
down, but not destroyed’ (καταβάλλω, as Rev 121° 
RV ‘smitten down’); Job 67! ‘ye see my casting 
down, and are afraid’ (nan RV ‘aterror’); Neh 616 
‘they were much c. down in their own eyes’; (3) 
‘c. down’=‘ dejected,’ is rare, only Ps 425 6.11 438 
‘Why art thon c. down, O my soul?’ (‘nnimya 
‘powed down’). Cast forth is used in the obsol. 
and very rare sense of spreading roots, Hos 14° ‘he 
shall grow as the lily, and ec. forth his roots as 
Lebanon’ (739 ‘strike’). Cast in—(1)=‘sow,’ Is 
28 ‘ce. in the principal wheat’ (RV ‘put in the 
wheat in rows’); (2) in phrase ‘ec. in one’s lot,’ 
Pr 14 “Ὁ in thy lot among us’ (Heb. lit. ‘ cause 
thy lot to fall among us’); (3) ‘cast in one’s 
teeth,’ Mt 2744 ‘The thieves also, which were 
crucified with him, c. the same in his teeth’ (Gr. 
ὠνείδιζον αὐτῷ [edd. a’rév]=‘ reviled him,’ RV ‘ec, 
upon him the same reproach.’ It was Tindale that, 
introduced ‘cast in His tethe,’ to which Cranmer 
added ‘the same’; Wyclif has ‘upbraiden Hym 
of the same thing’); (4) “6. in one’s mind’= 
‘ponder,’ Lk 1° ‘she... cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this should be’ (διαλογίζομαι) : 
ef. 2 Mae 11 ‘casting with himself what loss he 
had had’; and Addison (1719), ‘I have lately 
been casting in my thoughts the several unhappi- 
nesses of life.’ Cast out, in many obvious senses, 
also (1)=vomit, Is 26 ‘the earth shall ec. out the 
dead’ (RV ‘ec. forth’); ef. Hollybush (1561), ‘He 
that hath a drye cough and doth not caste out’; 
and Wyelif’s tr. of 2P 2” ‘The hound turnede 
agen to his castyng’; (2) ‘to excommunicate’ or 
make an outcast, Jn 9 ‘Jesus heard that they 
had ec. him out’; (3) ‘to expose’ children, Ac 7'9 
‘they ce. out their young children’ (ποιεῖν ἔκθετον). 
Cast upon: ‘to make dependent on,’ Ps 22! 41 
was 6. upon thee from the womb.’ 


J. HASTINGS, 
CASTANET.—See Music. 


CASTLE.—1. The word, 77», rendered castle in 
the AV of Gn 25'*, Nu 31, 1 Ch 653, denotes properly 
a circular group of tents, the encampment of a 
nomad tribe—RV ‘encampment’; LXX ἔπαυλις ; 
1 Ch κώμη; Vulg. oppidum, castellum, caula, ete. 
In English translations of the Bible till the 16th 
cent., ‘castle,’ like the Latin castcllum, is often 
used in the sense of ‘ village’; but the rendering of 
the AV seems to be due to the influence of Jewish 
tradition. Thus in the Targs. ΠῚ Ὁ is rendered by 
sla, i.e. a large town, Onk. in Gn 25%; sqwop= 
castra, T, Jer. i1b.; warva, 2.6. a fortress, 7. Jer. 
in Ezk 254. Similarly, the word is rendered in- 
correctly ‘ palace,’ Ps 69% AVm; Ca 8 AV. 

2. It seems to have been the custom, from an 
early date, among the inhabitants of Pal., to erect 
in their towns a fortified tower or citadel, e.g. the 
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‘tower’ (9739) of Penuel (Jg 89:17), or of Thebez 
(tb. 9); the ‘hold’ (ays) and tower of Shechem 
(ἐδ. 9%); the ‘stronghold’ of Zion at Jerusalem 
(28 51.353: Ch 115 1 AV ‘castle’) Citadels 
of a similar character were built in connexion 
with the royal palaces at Tirzah (1 Καὶ 1618) and at 
Samaria (2 K 15%); but the word here used, jim, 
which does not appear before the royal period, is 
applied not only to a castle or fortress (Pr 187°, 
ef. Ps 4818. La 2°), but generally to palaces or 
prominent buildings (cf. Hos 84, Am 3°, Jer 97 
3018 ete.). Many of the kings of Judah devoted 
their attention to strengthening their dominions 
by fortifying cities in strong positions, and build- 
ing towers and castles to protect outlying districts 
(2 Ch 177 O74, ef, 1 Ch 273 on the word nys7s, 
see below). Such measures are ascribed especially 
to Jehoshaphat and Jotham. 

In the time of Nehemiah we hear of a castle or 
citadel in Jerusalem, which is apparently con- 
nected with the temple (Neh 2° 74). The term 
ΠῪΞ, which is found only in late Hebrew, is applied 
to the Temple of Solomon (1 Ch 29" 15), and to 
the Persian royal castle or palace at Susa (Neh 1), 
Dn 83, Est passim): itis probably of Persian origin 
(baru= fortress, castle), and a derivative from it, 
nviva, also occurs (2 Ch 1712 27%). The citadel of 
Nehemiah stood probably on the site afterwards 
occupied by the castle of the [lasmonaan high 
priests and kings, to which Josephus gives the 
name of βᾶρις (Ant. XV. xi. 4, XVII. iv. 3; lars, 
I xxi. 1). When the temple was rebuilt, Herod 
also rebuilt and strengthened this fortress, calling 
it Antonia after his patron M. Antonius. It 
stood on the north side of the temple, with which 
it was connected by means of cloisters and stairs 
(καταβάσεις, Jos. Wears, V. v. 8; ἀναβαθμοί, Ac 21°), 
Under Roman rule, the one cohort, which formed 
the permanent garrison at Jerusalem, was stationed 
in this fortress, for its position enabled the ofticer 
in command to keep watch over the temple and 
its courts. From the fort of Antonia the com- 
mandant (χιλίαρχος) with his soldiers appeared on 
the occasion of the riot raised against St. Paul 
(Ac 2131-86), while in the barracks attached to the 
fort (παρεμβολή, lit. cainp, AV castle) the apostle 
was confined till he was sent under escort to 
Cesarea (Ac 21% 22°4 231°), ‘The destruction of the 
communications between Antonia and the temple 
was one of the first acts of the Jews on the outbreak 
of the rebellion in A.D. 66 (Jos. [Vars, IL. xv. 6). 

In Maccabean times we hear of another citadel] 
in Jerusalem, in the city of David, which, both in 
land 2 Mac and in Josephus, bears the name of 
"Axpa, also ᾿Ακρόπολις (2 Mac 413 5°), Though 
not originally built by Antiochns Epiphanes (see 
2 Mac ἐΐ.0.), it was newly fortified by him, and 
occupied by a Syrian garrison (1 Mac 1°-°S, Jos. 
Ant. xu. v. 4). The Jews, nnder the leadership of 
the Maccabees, made several ineffectual attempts 
to expel the Syrians (1 Mac 619-352. 10%° 11°); but 
it was not till p.c. 142 that Simon forced the 
garrison to capitulate, and entered the citadel in 
triumph (1 Mac 13%), According to 1 Mac 1436, 
Simon strengthened and garrisoned the fort; 
but Josephus (Ant. x1. vi. 7; [Vars, Vv. iv. 1) re- 
lates that the fort was destroyed, and the hill on 
which it stood levelled after three ycars’ continnous 
labour, in order that it might no longer overlook 
the temple. The site of Acra is mnch disputed ; 
but the question whether it stood north (so most 
writers) or south of the temple (Schiirer, ΠΡ 1. 
i, 207 f.; Benzinger, Heb. Archiol. p. 47), cannot be 
discussed here. H.. A. WHITE. 


CASTOR AND POLLUX.—See Dioscurt. 
CAT.—It seems strange that an animal so well | 


known, and so long associated with man in Egypt, 
should not have been domesticated among the 
Greeks and Romans, or mentioned in the canonical 
books of Scripture. The word αἴλουροι is used once 
in the Apocr. (Ep. Jer ν.3[ἀτ. 31}. Herodotus (ii. 66) 
uses the word for the domestic cat. This animal 
is now more common by far in Bible lands than 
in the West, yet Tristram and Houghton declare 
that no trace of its name is found in classical] 
authors, except in connexion with Egypt. There 
are two species of wild cat in the Holy Land. 
Felis maniculata, Ritpp., the Abyssinian wild cat, 
which is supposed to be the wild original of the 
domestic cat, and is called by the Arabs ἀπέ el- 
khald, is rare west of the Jordan, but common to 
the eastward. The body is 2 ft. long, and the tail 
llin. Felts chaus, Guald., the jungle cat, is known 
in Arab. as el-kuté el-barri. It is about as large as 
the domestic cat, and resembles a lynx. 


G. E. Post. 
CATERPILLAR.—See Locust. 


CATHOLIG EPISTLES (ἐπιστολαὶ καθολικαί). ---- 
The title given to a group of seven Epistles of the 
NT, which bear the names of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude. From an early period in the history of 
the Church these Epistles were dealt with as a 
class by themselves. There were reasons for this, 
lying in their contents and in their generally ac- 
cepted authorship. They form a distinct and in- 
teresting section of the NT literature. They have 
some obvious points of affinity with each other. 
There are resemblances, e.g7., between 1 P and Ja; 
while Jude and 2 P have much matter in common. 
These seven Epistles have some remarkable coin- 
cidences both with other books of the NT and 
with non-canonical writings of ancient date. 
There are unmistakable similarities in thought 
and style, with certain marked differences, between 
the Johannine Epistles and the other writings 
ascribed to St. John. There are resemblances be- 
tween 1P and the Paniine Epistles, especially 
those to the Romans and the Ephesians. Jude 
quotes the psendepigraphic Book of Hnoch, and 
refers, as it seems, to the Asswmption of Noses ; 
while in James we have reminiscences of Ben Sirach. 

These seven Epistles are not all of one piece. 
There are notable clifferences in style and contents 
between the several members of the group. While 
they are ail letters, they ditfer considerably in 
epistolary form. Some of them (2 and 3 Jn) are 
simple, personal letters. One of them (James) is 
rather of the nature of a sententions Wisdom 
writing, like parts of the J/Jokhmea literature of the 
OT and Judaism. Others, especially 1 Jn, have 
the appearance of Pastorals or Epistolary Mani- 
festoes (Westcott’s The Epistles of St. John, pp. 
xxix, xxx; Moulton’s The Literary Study of the 
Bible, pp. 292, 442). As a class, however, they 
have a character which readily distinguishes them 
from the Epistles which bear Paul’sname, and from 
the Epistle to the [febrews. They make a con- 
tribution of essential value to the body of NT 
teaching. They have their own ideas, their own 
forms of expression, their own aspects of the truth 
taught in common by the first Christian writers. 
They have had different degrees of acceptance in 
different parts of the Church and in different ages. 
They have been, and continue to be, the subject of 
much debate with regard to their origin, date, 
authorship, and claims. For these questions see 
the articles on the several Epistles. 


These seven Epistles are not given in the same order in 
ancient MSS, versions, and catalorues. Jerome notices a 
difference in this respect between the Greck and the Latip 
codices (Prolog. 7. Epist. Canon.). The order in which they 
stand in our English Bible (Ja, 1 and 2 P, 1, 2, 3 Jn, Jude) 
is the order in which they occur in most ancient documents. 
It is the order that is followed in Codex b, in the Canon of the 
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Synod of Laodicea (6. A.D. 363), in the lists of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerus., Epiphanius, Gregory Naz., Leontius, Jerome, Nicephorus, 
Amphilochius, the ‘Sixty Books,’ Isidore, and John of Damascus 
(see Westcott’s Canon of NT, pp. 540-579). Eusebius also (7 Zii. 
23) speaks of James as reported to have written ‘the first of the 
Catholic Epistles.’ Butin the Canon of the third Council of Car- 
thage (4.D. 397), in the Apostolic Canons, and in the Claromontane 
Stichometry (ὅσο. vii.), they are given as land 2P,1,2,and3 
Jn, Ja, and Jude. Augustine (De Doctr. Christ. ii. 12) enumer- 
ates them as two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude, and one 
of James; which succession is followed also by Philastrius. 
Rufinus, again (Comm. in Symb, Apost. § 36), names them in 
the order of land 2 P, Ja, Jude, 1, 2, and 3 Jn; Innocentius 
(ad Exsuperiuin Ep. Tolosanum) in that of 1, 2,3 Jn,1 and 2 P, 
Jude, Ja; Gelasius (Decretwn de lib. recep. et non recep.) in that 
of land 2 P, Ja, 1, 2, 3 Jn, Jude; while Junilius Africanus, 
noticing a difference in respect of extent of recognition between 
the first two and the five which follow, gives them in the 
succession of 1 P, 1 Jn, Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 and 3 Jn. Neither 
have they the same place in the series of the NT books as given 
in ancient MSS, versions, and catalogues. In most they come 
between the Acts and the Pauline Kpistles. This is the case 
with the Canon of the Council of Laodicea, Codices B and A, 
the lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Leontius, the ‘Sixty 
Books,’ Cassiodorus, John of Damascus, ete, Thisis the position 
assigned them in the critical editions of Lachmann, Vischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort. But in the Canon of the 
third Council of Carthage, in Rufinus, in Amphilochius, and 
in Codex &, they are inserted between the Pauline Epp. (with 
He) and the Apoc. ; and this is the place given them by Gries- 
bach in his critical edition. The same arrangement is so far 
followed also in the lists of Gregory Naz., Nicephorus, Philas- 
trius, and Junilius Africanus, where they come after the Pauline 
Epp.; and in that of Epiphanius, where they precede the Apoca- 
lypse. In the Apostolic Canons they are placed between the 14 
Epp. of Paul and the 2 Epp. of Clement ; in Augustine, Innocen- 
tius, and Isidore, between the Pauline Epp. and Acts; in Jerome, 
between the Acts and the Apoc.; in the Claromontane Sticho- 
metry, after the Pauline HPE, and before the Ep. of Barnabas 
(supposed to mean here the Epistle to the Hebrews), the Rev. of 
Jn, and the Acts. In Gelasius they appear after the Apoc. and 
last in the list of our NT books; in the Synopsis of Chrysostom, 
after the Acts and last in the list. While in our English Bible 
they come between He and Rev, in the German Bible they are 
dealt with in a singular fashion. Instead of being brought into 
one series there, five of them (those ascribed to Peter and John) 
are introduced between Philem and He, and two of them (Ja 
and Jude) are placed between Hebrews and the Apocalypse. 
Nor, again, has the group of Cath. Epp. been of the same com- 
pass at all times or in all parts of the Church. The first of the 
seven to be generally received seem to have been 1 P and 1 Jn. 
The other five were accepted later, and at different times, Ja 
apparently at a comparatively early period. Chrysostom’s 
ynopsis mentions only three. Junilius Africanus places 1 P 
and 1Jn by themselves, and explains that very many add 
(adjunguné guamplurimt) the remaining five. Amphilochius 
(lamb. ad Seleucum) notices that some say seven Cath. Epp. 
are to be received, others only three, viz. one of James, one of 
Peter, one of John. Cassiodorus (De Instit. div. lib, xiv.) men- 
tions only the Epistole Petri ad Gentes (if the reading is 
correct), Jacobi, Johannis ad Parthos. But it may be said 
that, in the Eastern Church at least, by the end of the 3rd or 
the beginning of the 4th cent. the group included the whole 
seven. In Eusebius (A/F ii. 23) they appear as seven, and the 
terms used of them imply that they had a recognised place, 
though not all quite the same place, in the Church. The Syrian 
Church, on the other hand, occupied a peculiar position in 
relation to these Epp. In that Church the group consisted 
only of three, 1 P,1 Jn, and Ja. The remaining four formed 
no part of its Canon. 


The history of the term ‘ Catholic’ is of interest. 
It is a term used frequently by the Fathers; and 
while it is employed by them of writings outside 
the NT Canon, it seems never to be applied by 
them to any of the NT books but these seven— 
neither to any of the Pauline Epp. nor to the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. For its application to these seven 
we are indebted to the Church of the East. It was 
not limited to these, however, in the usage of the 
great theologians of the East. Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. iv. 15), ¢.g., employed it of the letter 
of the Church of Jerus. given in Ac 15. It was 
applied_by Origen (Contra Celsum, i. 63) to the 
Ep. of Barnabas. It was even used to describe a 
heretical composition. For Eusebius (HZ iv. 23) 
speaks of an Ep. written by Themison, who appears 
to have been a disciple of Montanus, as a ‘ certain 
Catholic Epistle.’ But it was applied to certain 
members of our group at an early period. Origen 
(Selecta in Psalm., in Ps. iii. e. ὃ, 7; Comm. in 
Joann. Vi. ο. 18) speaks of things said by Peter ‘in 
the Catholic Epistle’; of ‘the Catholic Epistle of 
John’ (Comm. in Matt. xvii. c. 19); and of the 
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statement regarding the angels which ‘Jude the 
apostle’ makes ‘in the Catholic Epistle’ (Comm. 
in Ep. ad Rom. B. v. t. iv., in the Latin tr.). 
Dionysius, in like manner, speaks of ‘the son of 
Zebedee, the brother of James,’ and ‘the Catholic 
Epistle which bears his name’ (Euseb. H# vii. 
25). And by the 4th cent. it had come to be a 
designation of the group of seven. Eusebius, who 
reports (HZ vi, 14) Clement of Alexandria to have 
included ‘Jude and the other Catliolic Epistles’ 
in the accounts of the canonical writings which 
he gave in his Hypotyposcs, speaks himself of 
‘ James, whois said to have written the first of the 
Catholic Epistles,’ and of the Ep. of Jude as one 
which ‘ not many indeed of the ancients have men- 
tioned,’ but which ‘is also one of the seven called 
Catholic Epistles’ (H7# ii. 23). So the Canon of 
Athanasius names the ἐπιστολαὶ καθολικαὶ καλού- 
μεναι τῶν ἀποστόλων ἑπτὰ: the Canon of the 
Laodicene Council enumerates ἐπιστολαὶ καθολικαὶ 
ἑπτά ; and the Canons of Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Epiphanius speak of them in terms indicating 
that they were seven in number, bearing the 
common title of Catholic. 

In the Western Church these Epp. seem to have 
been later in receiving a general designation, and 
the title by which they came to be designated was 
a different one. The term Catholic is indeed 
applied to them. Jerome (De vir. tll. α. 1), 6.0.» 
says of Simon Peter that he wrote two Epistles 
gute catholice nominantur ; of James (20. ο, 2), that 
16 wrote unam tantum... epistolam, que de 
septem catholics est ; and of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’ (1b, ο. 4), that he left a ‘small Epistle’ gue 
de catholicis est. But elsewhere (Prolog. 7. Hpist. 
Canon.) he writes of the epistolarum septem, que 
canonice nuncupantur. And this term canonice 
seems practically to have taken the place of 
Catholice in the Latin Church as the common 
designation of the seven. At what time, however, 
this came to be the case, is not quite certain. 
Junilius Africanus (c. A.D. 550) employs it. He 
speaks οὗ] P and 1 Jn as forming part of the 
seventeen Jibri canonict which make the species 
(Scripture), dealing de swiplict doctrina as distin- 
suished from history, prophecy, and the species 
proverbialis, To this he adds the statement— 
adjungunt quamplurimi quinque alias qua A posto- 
lorum Canonice nuncupantur; id est; Jacobi L., 
Petri secundam, Jude unam, Johannis II. (De 
part. divin. legis. 1. 2). Cassiodorus, too, employs 
it in the following statement abont Clement—in 
epistolis autem canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus 
presbyter, qui et Stromateus dicitur, id est in 
Epistola 8. Petri prima et secunda, et Jacobi 
quedam Attico sermone declaravit (De inst. di. 
litt. c. 8). Hence it is thought that by the 6th 
cent. this term Canonica was the accepted designa- 
tion of the group in the Western Church. Yet 
Cassiodorus uses the term also of the Apostolic 
Epistles as a whole. And how it happened that 
this title took the place of Catholice in one half of 
the Christian communion, is difficult to explain. 
Τὸ is supposed by some to have been due to mere 
mistake. ‘By a singular error,’ it is said, ‘the group 
of letters was called in the later Western Church 
‘canonical’ (canonice) in place of ‘catholic’ 
(Westcott, The Hpistics of St. John, p. xxix). 
Others, 6.4., Bleek, think that it ‘ originated in the 
belief that by Catholic as applied to these Epistles 
in the Greek Church was meant universally recog: 
nised and received by the Church, without reference 
to any distinction between them and the Pauline 
Epistles’ (Inirod. to NT, ii. p. 135, Clark’s tr.). 
Other explanations, some of them of a fanciful 
kind, have been proposed ; as, é¢.g., by Liicke in 
SK, 1836, iil. pp. 648-659. 

There is much that is still far from clear as re- 
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gards the origin and use of the terms Catholic and 
Canonical in this connexion. Different views have 
been taken of the precise meaning and intention 
of the title Catholic. Some fanciful speculations 
have also been indulged in. It has been supposed 
by some (Pareus, Prolog. in Jac.) that the name 
καθολικαΐ as applied to these Epp. was accidental, 
no definite purpose being attached to it. It has 
been supposed by others to be intended to express 
their doctrinal harmeny; Augusti, ¢.g., taking 
it to designate them as ‘in der Lehre iiberein- 
stimmende Schriften.’ The main explanations 
proposed, however, are these. 

4. That the term refers to the authorship of these 
writings and their position as a distinct group. This 
is the view of Hug, who regards the word as a 
‘technical expression for one class of biblical writ- 
ings which possesses it exclusively and communi- 
cates it to no other; namely, for that class which 
comprised in itself the didactical compositions of 
the apostles collectively, with the exception of Paul, 
καθολικός, 2.€. καθόλου καὶ συλλήβδην. When the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles constituted one 
peculiar division, the works of Paul also another, 
there still remained writings of different authors 
which might likewise form a collection by them- 
selves, to which a name must be given. It might 
most aptly be called the common collection, καθολικὸν 
σύνταγμα, οἱ the apostles, and the treatises con- 
tained in it, κοιναί and καθολικαί, which are com- 
monly used by the Greeks as synonymous.’ He 
appeals in support of this to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who, he says, ‘calls the Epistle, which was 
dictated by the assembly of the apostles (Ac 15*), 
the Catholic Epistle, as that in which all the 
apostles had a share, τὴν ἐπιστολὴν καθολικὴν τῶν 
ἀποστόλων ἁπάντων. Whence he concludes that 
‘the seven Epistles are Catholic, or Epistles of all 
the apostles, who are authors’ (dntrod. to Writings 
of NT, p. 5387, ete., Wait’s tr.). This explanation 
has been followed more or less completely by 
Schleiermacher and Pott, by Eichhorn so far, and 
some others. Otherwise it has met with little 
favour. Itis not borne out by Clement’s statement, 
It disregards the fact that the term Catholic is ap- 
ao by early ecclesiastical writers to compositions 

ike the Ep. of Barnabas, the Ep. of Dionysius, 
the Ep. of Themison. It makes ἐπιστολαὲ καθολικαί 
equivalent to ai λοιπαὲ ἐπιστολαὶ καθόλου. But there 
is nothing to show that the term καθολικός was em- 
ployed elsewhere to express any such idea as that 
of common apostolic authorship, one collection of 
writings written by αἰ the apostles together. 

2. Others, therefore, take the term to refer to 
the place of these linistles in the Church, their 
ecclesiastical recognition, the fact that they were 


‘universally received as genuine, their canonicity. 


Michaelis (Intred. to NT, vi. p. 270, Marsh’s tr.) 
takes this view, holding that the word was used 
by Origen to distinguish 1 P and 1 Jn as undis- 
puted Kpp. from 2 P, 2and3dJn, and Jude, about 
which there was no such consent of opinion, and 
that it was given also to these five in course of 
time as they ceased to be doubted. This explana- 
tion, or one not materially different, is given also 
by Horne, Guericke, and others. It is supposed 
by some that, there is an indication of the identifiea- 
tion of the word Catholic with the word Canonical 
in the Muratorian Fragment, in the puzzling sen- 
tence ‘ Epistola sane Judie et superseriptio Johannis 
duas in Catholica habentur.’ Some refer in support 
of this view to the passage in which Eusebius, 
speaking of James who is ‘ said to have written the 
first of the Catholic Epistles,’ and of Jude as also 
‘one of the seven Catholie Epistles,’ adds that 
‘nevertheless we know that these, with the rest, 
are publicly used in most of the churches’ (HEL ii. 
23). This is relevant, however, to the question of 


public use in the church, but not to more. For it 
speaks also of James as ‘considered spurious’ 
(νοθεύεται). Most found rather on the passage, also 
in Eusebius (Hf ni. 3), in which mention is made 
of certain works ascribed to Peter, his Acts, the 
Gospel according to Peter, the Preaching, and the 
Revelation of Peter, and it is said of them ‘we 
know nothing of their being handed down among 
catholve writings (οὐδ᾽ ὅλως ἐν καθολικοῖς ἴσμεν παρα- 
δεδομένα), for neither ef the ancients nor of those 
of our own time has any ecclesiastical writer 
made use of testimonies from them.’ Here, it is 
thought, the word in the phrase ἐν καθολικοῖς must 
have the sense of genuine, undisputed, universally 
recewed. Others, however, think the phrase may 
mean ‘handed down among catholic Christians’ 
(Charteris, Canonicity, p. 289), or publicly rcad in 
the churches, the question of genuineness not being 
in view (Kirehhofer, Quellensammlung, p. 257). 
It is with the distinction between disputed and 
undisputed books that Musebius deals there. But 
what is referred to in his statement is not one 
class of the NT books, but these books as a whole; 
not the Catholic Hpp. in particular, but the 
Catholie writings (γραφῶν) generally. Further, if 
the sense supposed were the true sense, the term 
would be no distinctive title of these seven Epistles, 
marking them off from the Pauline Epistles, whieh 
were no less canonical or generally recognised in 
the Chureh. Nor does this view consist with the 
fact that the term catholic is used by Origen, as 
we have seen, of the Ep. of Barnabas, and by 
Eusebius of the Epp. of Dionysius of Corinth to 
the Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedi- 
ans, and other Churches (H# iv. 23), of none of 
which it could be said that they were canonical or 
universally received. Nor has it regard, again, to 
the fact that only some of the seven Epistles were 
universally received at the time when the term 
was apphed to the group as a whole. Eusebius 
himself in his chapter on ‘The Divine Scriptures 
acknowledged as genuine, and those that are not’ 
(HE iii. 25), distinguishes 1 Jn and 1 P as ἐν ὁμολο- 
γουμένοις from the other five as of the ἀντιλεγομένων 
γνωρίμων δ᾽ οὖν ὁμῶς τοῖς πολλοῖς. ‘There is nothing 
in the faets to conflict with the idea that this came 
in course of time to be the sense. There is every- 
thing to rebut the assertion that it was the original 
and proper sense. 

8. Others suppose that the term refers to the 
character of the contents of these Epp., the catho- 
licity of their doctrine, distinguishing them from 
others whieh were heretical as orthodox or authori- 
tative Epp.,—Epp. whose teaching was in harmony 
with Christian truth, or the Church’s faith. So 
Salmeron held it to define them as giving the one 
true catholic doctrine which the whole Chureh 
might profitably receive. Similar is the explana- 
tion of Cornelius 4 Lapide and others. This view, 
too, is supposed to be favoured by the passage in 
which Eusebius speaks of the Acts, the Gospel, and 
other alleged writings of Peter. But the supposi- 
tion has as little to support it in this case as in (2). 
The term so interpreted would equally fail to serve 
as a distinctive title of the group ; for in this sense 
Paul’s Epp. were as catholic as these. Further, it 
overlooks the fact that the title is used of the 
heretical Epistle of Themison. 

4, Consequently, it is held that the term refers 
to the destination of the Epp., designating them 
as Jincyclical letters, differmg from the Pauline 
Epp. as being addressed, not to individuals or to 
single Churches, but to the Church universal, to 
circles of Churches, or to readers scattered over wide 
territories. This is the explanation given by 
Oecumenius (Sec. x.) in the Preface to his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle of James: καθολικαὲ λέγονται 
αὗται ὡσεὶ ἐγκύκλιοι. Οὐ yap ἀφωρισμένως ἔθνει ἐνὲ ἢ 
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πόλει ws ὁ θεῖος Ἰίαῦλος, οἷον Ῥωμαίοις ἢ Κορινθίοις, 
προσφωνεῖ ταύτας τὰς ἐπιστολὰς ὁ τῶν τοιούτων τοῦ 
κυρίου μαθητῶν θίασος, ἀλλὰ καθόλου τοῖς πιστοῖς, Fret 
᾿Ιουδαίοις τοῖς ἐν τῇ διασπορᾷ, ὡς καὶ ὁ Πέτρος, ἢ καὶ 
πᾶσι τοῖς ὑπὸ τὴν αὐτὴν πίστιν Χριστιανοῖς τελοῦσιν. It 
is the explanation given also by Leontius (6. A.D. 
590): καθολικαὰὶ δὲ ἐκλήϑησαν ἐπειδὴ οὐ πρὸς ἂν 
ἔθνος ἐγράφθησαν ὡς αἱ τοῦ Ἰαύλον ἐπιστολαί (De 
Sectis Act. ii.) Suidas also treats καθολικός and 
ἐγκύκλιος as. Synonymous when used of letters. 
This is the explanation which is preferred by most. 
It retains for the adjective the sense which it has 
in ancient, non-ecclesiastical Greek; the sense 
which it also has when it is used of the Church; 
the sense which can be traced back, in the applica- 
tion of the term, to particular writings, at least to 
the close of the 2nd cent. It is the sense that best 
suits Clement’s statement on the letter addressed 
by the ‘apostles and elders and brethren’ at 
Jerusalem to the ‘brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’ (Ac 15%, 
etc., especially in view of the extent of its publica- 
tion, Ac 16%). It is the most natural sense for the 
term as used by Origen, in the passages cited above, 
of 1Jn,1P, Jude, and Barnabas; by Clement, 
of Jude in his //ypotyposes; and by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, of 1 Jn (Euseb. ΠΗ vii. 25). It 
fits the tenor of 1 Jn, and is sufficiently consistent 
with the expressed destination of other members 
of the group of seven. Ja, 1 P, 2 P, and Jude are 
addressed, it is true, to definite circles of readers. 
But these are large cireles, embracing the Chris- 
tians and Churches of many lands, and dilfering 
widely from those which the Pauline Epp. have in 
view. James is meant for the brethren in the ex- 
tensive Jewish Dispersion ; 1 Pet. for the Churches 
of five provinces of the East; 2 Pet. and Jude, for 
circles still less partienlar or defined. The remain- 
ing two have inscriptions referring to individuals, 
and are in no proper sense general —— Their 
position is explained either by the fact that they 
were interpreted at an early period as general Epp., 
the Church being taken to be addressed under the 
personal designation of the ἐκλεκτὴ κυρία of 2 Jn 
and the Gaius of 3 Jn (Clem. Alex. Hypotyposes) ; 
or by the circumstance that, being accepted as 
genuine letters of the Apostle John, they were 
naturally associated with his jirst Epistle, and so 
came to be included in the group of which it formed 
apart, and to share in the title borne by the group. 

It would appear most probable, therefore, that 
the title ‘catholic’ had from the beginning its 
proper sense of ‘general’; that it was used to 
designate letters of the nature of cirenlar or ency- 
clical Epistles ; that in this sense it was applied at 
least from the end of the 2nd cent. to particular 
writings both within and without the NT literature 

roper; that in this sense it was applied first to 
individual members of the group, and by the time 
of Eusebius to the seven as a class distinguishable 
in this respect from the Pauline Epp.; that in 
course of time other ideas became connected with 
it, and its use became less constant; that by the 
6th cent. it became identical with canonical in the 
Western Church, and assumed a more dogmatic 
character. ‘There are things at the same time 
which indicate that its use was not quite fixed or 
uniform even at the close of the 4th ecnt. or the 
beginning of the 5th. Some, indeed, contend 
that when Origen speaks of 1 Peter as a Catholic 
Epistle he means to distinguish it as a genuine 
or accredited Epistle from 2 Peter as a disputed 
Epistle. It is much more reasonable to understand 
it there in the sense of genera/ or cnecyclical. But 
there are passages in Eusebius which are of 
another kind. We have one such, e.g., that in 
HE iii. 3, where, speaking οἵ acknowledged and 
disputed books, he says of certain writings alleged 


to be by Peter, that they are not ἐν καθολικοῖς 
παραδεδομένα. We have another in ἢ iv. 23, 
where mention is made of the ‘Catholic Epistles’ 
of Dionysius of Corinth. The Churches to which 
these HKpistles were addressed are named—the 
Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedians, 
the Church of Gortyna, and the ‘other Churches 
in Crete,’etc. They are mostly particularChurches, 
and it is not a sufficient explanation to say, with 
Westcott (pp. of St. John, p. xxviii), that the 
‘word is used of letters with a general applica- 
tion (though specially addressed) which made no 
claim to canonical authority.’ It must be admitted 
that, as in the case of the process by which these Epp. 
came to form a collection and to rank as canonical, 
so, in the history of the names given to them asa 
group in the Eastern Church and in the Western, 
all is by no means clear yet. 
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CATHUA (A Kaéova, B Kovd), 1 Es 5°°.—One of 
the heads of famihes of temple servants who 
returned with Zernb. from captivity. It appears 
to correspond to GIDDEL in στ 27; ef. Neh 739, 


CATTLE.—No fewer than six Heb. and two Gr. 
words are tr. in the Bible by cattle. 1, aapo 
mikneh, The primary meaning of the word is 
wealth or possessions. It is so tr. Ee 27, where 
j8¥) 723 ΠΡ is rendered AV ‘possessions of great 
and sinall cattle,’ RV ‘possessions of herds and 
flocks.” Among nomads, whose riches consist 
principally in herds and flocks, the word for pos- 
sessions came to mean cattle. ‘Thusthe Arab. mdi, 
pl. amwdl, when nsed in connexion with the shep- 
herd’s life, usually means catt/e in the generic 
sense. idiknch certainly ineludes horses, asses, 
oxen, sheep, and goats (Gn 471), where Joseph says, 
‘give your cattle (03°1p>), and I will give you dor 
your cattle’ (02320). ‘The narrator then states (v.17) 
that ‘they brought their cattle (n7°192) . . . horses 
. flocks (jXua “Ὁ, RVm cattle of the jlocks)... 
cattle of the herds (3739 “Ὁ, RVm also cattle of the 
herds)... asses; and he fed them with bread for 
all their cattle’ (ἘΠ 9.3). The historian then says 
(4718), ‘my lord also hath our Aerds of cattle’ 
(Noman Ὁ). Alikneh may also be understood, in all 
passages where its meaning is not otherwise defined, 
to include ali the domestic animals, which con- 
stituted so much of the wealth of the Hebrews. 
Mikneh is also rendered herd as above (Gn 4718), 
and jlocks (Ps 1853). The expression πρὸ ‘wis (Gn 
4652), awkwardly rendered in text AV ‘their trade 
hath been to feed cattle,’ RV ‘they have been 
keepers of cattle,’ is better rendered as AVm ‘ they 
are men of cattle,’ or, still better, herdmen. An- 
other meaning of the root 37, from which mikneh 
is derived, is to buy, and in Hiphil to cause to 
buy, 1.6. to sell. This is the true meaning in the 
passage (Zee 13°) ‘up 9 oy, where AV has rendered 
the clause ‘man taught me to keep cattle,’ as if 
3p, Which means also to possess, meant particularly 
to possess or keep cattle. IV renders the passage 
‘T have been made a bondman,’ i.e. man has sold 
me. 2. soa bchémdh, tr‘ cattle in the places where 
it oceurs with ap (Gn 1735 3! 81, Ps 148), Is 46%), 
also, arbitrarily, in many other places. Probably 
the Eng. word beast, which is as flexible in ite 
meaning and use asbchémdah, would more adequately 
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express it. 3. js ¢é’x. This word is translated 
AV ‘cattle’ in two places (Gn 803 31%), in both 
of which RV has ‘ flocks,’ 2,6. both sheep and goats. 
4, apn bdkaér. This word, which means omen, 15 
rendered in one place cattle (J] 118), "pa “yy ‘ herds of 
eattle.’ 5. τὺ δεῖ», Twicein AV translated cattle 
(Nu 204, Ps 78%), RV adds Nu 20%", See BEAST. 
6. ay seh. This word, which primarily means one 
of a flock of sheep or goats (οἵ. Arab. shat), is 
onee tr. AV ‘lesser cattle, RV ‘sheep’ (15 7*), 
and once AV, RV ‘small cattle’ (Is 437%). See 
SHEEP. 

The word ‘cattle’ occurs twice in NT, once (Jn 
412) as the {τ of θρέμματα, and once (Lk 177) in 
the collocation ‘feeding cattle’ (ποιμαίνοντα, RV 
‘keeping sheep’). G. E. Post. 


CAUDA (Καῦδα in B, confirmed by a few inferior 
authorities, by Kavdé in Suidas, Καῦδος in Notitia 
Episcopatuum, vill. 240; Gaudus in Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. iv. 12 (61), and Pomp. Mela, 11. 114. Κλαῦδα 
is the form in δ, supported by the majority of other 
authorities, and by KAavdos in Ptol. in. 15. 8; 
Hierocles, Synecd. 651, 2,* and Notitia Episcop. 
9. 149; and Κλαυδία in the Stadiasmus Alaris 
Magni, ὃ 328, AV Clauda) was an island off the 8. 
coast of Crete. Amid the varying forms of the 
name, the preference must be given to the forms in 
which the letter L is omitted, asis proved beyond 
dispute by the mod. forms Gavdho in Greek and 
Gozzo in ltalian. The Alex. ship laden with corn 
in which Paul sailed from Myra for Rome, after 
lying becalmed for a considerable time in Fair 
Havens, proceeded on its course favoured by a 
light northerly breeze ; but shortly aiter rounding 
Cape Matala (about 4 miles on its course), while 
the vessel was standing towards W.N.W. across 
the mouth of the Gulf of Messara, it was caught by 
a sudden eddying blast from E.N.E., which struck 
down from the lofty mountains of the island, and 
it could do nothing except scud before the wind, 
until, after running about 23 miles, it was able to 
get under the lee of Cauda (Ac 2716), where in 
calmer water it became possible to attend to tle 
condition of the ship. ‘The perfect agreement of 
the description in Ac with the natural features and 
winds of the coast (where, according to Captain 
Stewart, R.N., ‘southerly winds almost invariably 
shift to a violent northerly wind ’) has been admir- 
ably brought out by James Smith in his Veyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 96 ff. According to 
Suidas, wild asses of unusually large size lived on 
the island. There was a city on the island, which 
was the seat of a bishop in Byzantine times. It 
lay almost due S. of Phoenix, and is mentioned 
next to it in the Byzantine authorities. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

CAUL (Fr. cale, a small cap or head-dress. Now 
obsol.).—4. (πηι The fatty envelope of the liver, 
which, with the fat of the kidneys and other inward 
parts (Ex 9918. #8, Ly 34, etc.), was to be burnt on the 
altar as an offering ly fire unto the Lord. In Hos 
138 the rending of the caul or enclosure (7130) 
of the heart is a term of uttermost destruction. 
See MEDICINE. 

2. ΠΡ Ὁ} Is 318, RV ‘networks.’ This was most 
probably the small head-veil, now of fine net- 
work or art muslin with floral designs, wern in 
the East over the brow and crown, and fastened 
loosely behind the neck under the hair. It is 
counted indelicate to go to the door or garden 
without it. Much art is often expended upon it. 
It is fringed with silk embroidery, and adorned 
with gold thread, tiny gilt discs, and other orna- 
ments. The Heb. shadis seems to have the same 
root-meaning as the Arab. mutashabbas, applied 


5 Constantine Porphyrog, de Them., is hardly an independent 
authority, but depends on Hierocles, whom he very often quotes. 


to the network or interlacing of tree-branches ; 
and similarly, the Arab. term for fine damask οἱ 
branch and foliage-like design is mu-shajjar, from 
shajarah, a tree. G. M. MAcKIE. 


CAUSE.—The obsol. phrase ‘ for his c.’=‘ for his 
sake’ is used 2 Co 7" * | did it for lis c. that had 
done the wrong’ (évexev). Cf. Ps 698 Pr. Bk. ‘Let 
not them that trust in thee. .. be ashamed for 
my ¢.’ (2, AV ‘for my sake,’ RV ‘through me’). 
Twice ‘c.’ is used in the vague sense of ‘ matter’ 
(as if on the way to Ital. cosa, Fr. chose): 1 Ik 12% 
‘the c. was from the LORD’ (A3p, LAX μεταστροφή, 
RV ‘it was a thing brought about of the Lorp) ; 
2 Ch 10% ‘the c. was of God’ (7303, LACX as before, 
the only occurrences of the Gr. as of the Heb.; RV 
‘it was brought about of God’), Causeless is an 
adv. inl § 25%! ‘ thou hast shed blood ec.’ ; but not in 
Pr 26? ‘the curse ec. shall not come’ (both oi, RV 
here ‘ that is c.,’ after Geneva). J. HASTINGS. 


CAUSEWAY.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. 
of AV (except in Pr 15%") for the 1611 spelling 
‘causey.’ But the words are not the same. A 
causey is a mound or dam, made by treading (late 
Lat. calcidrc), and a causeway is a way or road 
formed on such a mound. It oceurs 1 Ch 26% 18. 
Is 73 AVm (1611 causeway) for ‘highway’ in text: 
the Heb. (abpo mésillah) means a way ‘cast up’ 
or raised up. J. HASTINGS. 


CAVE (ayo, σπήλαιον, spelunca).—l. Palestine is 
a region abounding in caves; hence the frequent 
reference to them in the Bible. Natural caves 
and caverns are to be found in most countries 
formed of limestone strata and considerably ele- 
vated above the sea level; such as Malta, Sicily, 
parts of Italy,* and Derbyshire in England. In 
such countries the underground acidulated waters 
dissolve channels for themselyes out of the rock, 
and upon a change of level with reference to their 
outlet, they leave these channels for others; the 
old channels becoming caverns with generally dry 
floors, and roofs decorated with stalactites. The 
elevated character of Western Palestine and its 
calcareous structure have naturally resulted in the 
formation of caves which in OT times, and still 
later, have become interwoven with the historical 
events of that country; and, as Dean Stanley 
observes, when Christianity became degraded in 
the early centuries, caves, the real or supposed 
scenes in the history of our Lord, became the 
seats of worship amongst the Eastern Christians. 
Thus the ‘eave of the Holy Sepulchre’ at Jerusalem 
and the ‘cave of the Nativity’ at Bethlehem,t+ 
both discovered or identified (according to Eusebius) 
by the empress Helena, have remained shrines of 
semi-idolatrous devotion down to the present day. 

2, Prehistoric man appears to have made caves 
his dwelling wherever available, and it is not 
improbable that the Horites of Mount Seir (Gn 14% 
36”), who were cave dwellers as their name implies, 
were the representatives of early cave-dwelling 
races of other countries.t The Horites were ex- 
pelled by the Edomites; and the vast caverns 
artificially hewn out of the sandstone rock of 
Petra, the Edomite capital, attest the extent to 
which these early inhabitants made use of such 
hollows both for habitations and as sepulchres for 
the dead.§ See Driver on Dt 2%, 


**Quatuor sunt montane gentes, Tarati, Soffinati, Balari, 
Aconites, in speluncis habitantes,’ Strabo, v. 225. 

+ It may he observed that there ig no authority in the account 
of the Nativity for connecting the event with a cave: see Mt 
211. Lk 27. 12, 

t Straho, i. 42, xvi. 775, 776. 

§ The caverns of Upper Egypt, hewn out of the same forma- 
tion, ‘the Nubian Sandstone,’ were mare use of hy the ancient 
Egyptians for similar purposes. 
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3. Caves were largely made use of in the troublous 
times of Israelitish history as places of refuge: as 
such the following may be specially mentioned :— 

(a) The cave in the hills above Zoar inhabited by 
Lot and his two daughters (Gn 19”). 

(6) The cave of Makkedah at Beth-horon, in 
which the five kings of the Canaanites hid them- 
selves (Jos 1016), 

(c) Caves in which the Israelites hid themselves 
from the Midianites in the time of the Judges 
(Jg 67), and from the Philistines in the time of 
Saul (1 5. 13%). Both these references point to the 
conclusion that caves, both natural and artificial, 
were very numerous in these times; some of them 
may be now covered over and their entrances 
hidden from view. 

(2) One of the most celebrated caves in biblical 
history was the cave of Adullam, in which David 
took refuge from the wrath of Saul (1 5. 921, 
28 23%). Adullam was onc of the cities of Judah, 
and the residence of a Canaanite king (Jos 12"), 
and the cave was probably the largest of several 
occupying a position near the summit of the table- 
land, and overlooking the Plains of Philistia.* 

(e) The cave of En-gedi, in the cliffs overlooking 
the Dead Sea, was another place of refuge for 
David, after he had been dislodged from the cave 
of Adullam (1 5 23° 24°), See ENGEDI. 

(f) The cave in which Obadiah fed the prophets 
of the Lord in the days of Ahab (1 K 18). This 
cave was probably situated on the flank of Mount 
Carmel. 

The above instances explain the language of 
Tg 9210. 1% 2 where ‘men shall go into the caves of 
the rocks, and into the holes of the earth, from 
before the terror cf the LorbD, and from the glory 
of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake mightily 
the earth.’ 

4. Caves, both natural and artificial, were used 
as places of sepulture: the cave of Machpelah, 
purchased of Ephron the Hittite, was the sepulchre 
of Sarah (Gn 23”), and afterwards of Abraham 
(Gn 25°), Isaac (35°7°9), and Jacob (50%). There 
can be no doubt but that the mosque of Hebron 
covers the last resting-place of the patriarchs ; it 
is a spot considered of the highest sanctity by the 
Arab tribes.t E. Huu. 


CEDAR (mx "erez, κέδρος, cedrus).—We cannot 
enter intelligently on the discussion of the cedar 
without premising that the Heb. word ‘erez was 
probably used for three or more different trees. In 
this it resembles its English equivalent. Cedar, 
in English, is used for the cedar of Lebanon, for 
the Bermuda cedar, of which lead pencils are 
made, for Juniperus Virginiana, L., and for 
Cupressus thyoides, L., and other trees. ‘The cedar 
wood, which (acc. to P) was used with scarlet 
and hyssop for purification (Lv 144, Nu 19°), was 
not, in all probability, the cedar of Lebanon, but 
a plant obtainable in Sinai, and afterwards in 
Palestine. Such a tree is Juniperus Phenicea, L., 
which is found on Mt. Hor, and on the brow of the 
Edomitic limestone cliffs overlooking the Arabah, 
and probably in the Sinaitic peninsula. If no 
longer there, there is nothing in the climate to 
hinder its having grown there formerly. Houghton 
erroneously calls it oxycedrus, which is a shrub 
or small tree of the mountains of Syria. 

It is uncertain what tree is meant by ’drazim 
(Nu 245), They are said to be trees growing by 
water. The cedar of Lebanon does not grow in 
moist places. On the contrary, it seeks the d 
sloping mountain-side, where nothing but the 
moisture in the clefts of the rocks nourishes 


* Josephus, Ant. VI. xii. 2; Conder, Tent Work, Ὁ. 153. 
+ Tb. 238: see also Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 1. 101, 149; 
Robinson, Travels, ii. 79. 


it. Unless we suppose, as has been hinted in 
the article on ALOES, that the location of the 
‘érazim is poetic licence, we niust suppose some 
water-loving tree to be intended in this passage, 
certainly not the Cedrus Libani, Barr., nor Juni- 
perus oxycedrus, Lam., nor indeed any of the 
eoniferze of the Holy Land. 

Avicenna defines ‘ars, in Arab., as the well- 
known juniper berry. This is the product of 
Juniperus communis, L. 

In most of the passages of Scripture not already 
cited, probably in all, there can be no doubt that 
the cedar of Lebanon is intended. Let us analyse 
them in detail. (1) It was abundant (1 IX 69:18 
1077), There is every reason to believe that the 
cedar was exceedingly abundant in Solomon’s day. 
The remains of the old forests exist above el- 
Me‘isir, Barfik, ‘Ain-Zehalta, el-Hadeth, Besherri, 
Sir, and the Dunniyeh. They probably covered 
all the sub-alpine peaks of Lebanon. It is also 
extremely probable that the cedar flourished in 
those days on Hermon and Antilebanon, both of 
which belong to the Lebanon system, and are 
suited climatically to the growth of these trees. 
Large forests of them exist in Amanus, and thence 


A CEDAR FROM THE BESHERRI GROVE. 


(It is not one of the largest, but exhibits the characteristic 
shape and horizontal ramification.) 


they extend northward and westward to Akher. 
dagh, and for a long distance into the Taurus. The 
cedar existed also in Cyprus; and large forests 
of it are found in the Atlas and the hese pr 
(2) It was a tall tree (Is 2%, Am 2°). Several of 
the trees in the Besherri grove are 60 or 70 ft. high. 
In Amanus it often reaches 100 ft. It is quite 
likely that it reached or exceeded this height im 
Lebanon. (3) It was not only a tree ‘of a high 
stature,’ but one ‘with fair (deautiful) branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud’ (dense shade) (Ezk 
313), No quality of the cedar tree is more beautiful 
than its horizontal spray, with an upper surface 
flat, and presenting an even carpet of dark green, 


CEILING 


ornamented with its yellow staminate and purple 
pistillate cones. (4) It was suitable for the masts 
of ships (Ezk 275). It has been objected that the 
cedar has a thick, gnarled trunk, too short for a 
mast. This is true of the old weather-beaten 
veterans in the open groves of Lebanon at the 
present day. But in Amanus, where the growth 
is close and forest-like, there are multitudes 
of tall straight trunks, every way suitable for 
masts, Indecd, many of the younger trees of the 
Besherri grove would make excellent masts for 
ships of the size of those in Ezekiel’s time. It has 
been proposed to consider the Pinus Halepensis, 
Mill., as the ’erez here intended. It is curious that 
this pine is still known in some parts of Lebanon 
by the name ‘arz, and also in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo. But it is not so well adapted to masting 
as the true cedar, and, although abundant through- 
out Lebanon, is also equally abundant in Pal., 
east and west of the Jordan. It is unlikely that 
Ezekiel would have spoken of the tree distinctively 
as the ‘cedar from Lebanon,’ if he had intended 
the Aleppo pine, which the Tyrians could have cut 
from the hill-country close to their city. (5) It 
was suitable for beams, pillars, and boards (1 K 6° 
77). The cedars of Amanus, where the normal 
growth obtains, could furnish a board 60 to 80 ft. 
long, and 6 to 8 ft. wide at the bottom, and 2 or 
more at top. They could furnish pillars and beams 
of any required thickness. The timber is inde- 
structible by dry rot or borers. It is close-grained, 
sound to the heart, fragrant, and of a pleasing 
colour. We have abundant testimony as to its 
durability. Pliny says that the cedar roof of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus lasted 400 years. 
That of the temple of Apollo at Utica lasted 1170 
years. (6) It was suitable for carved work, as 
images (Is 4414-15), Cedar wood is better fitted for 


‘this purpose than almost any other wood in the 


land, Jt is hard, close-grained, and takes a high 
a at (7) It must be full of sap (Ps 92"). The 

alsamic juice of the cedar exudes from every pore. 
Large beads and nodules of the fragrant resin form 
on the uninjured branches. An incision into the 
bark is followed by a copious distillation of the 
same. Where two branches meetand rub together, 
they each pour out the life-giving sap, which 
cements them, so that they grow fast to one 
another. Numerous examples of this can be seen 
in the grove at Besherri. (8) It was the king of 
trees. It is placed at the head of the vegetable 
kingdom by Solomon (1 K 4533, Abimelech con- 
cedes its superiority (J¢ 9%). It is perhaps 
alluded to as ‘the glory of Lebanon’ (Is 35? 60%), 
The cedars are ‘the trees of the Lord’ (Ps 104%), 
The Arabs still know them by the name’arz er-rubd, 
‘the cedars of the Lord.’ When the cedar falls, 
the fir, itself a noble tree, howls, as a vassal for his 
lord (Zee 117). When Jehoash wished to express 
his contempt for Amaziah, he compared himself to 
a ecdar and Amaziah to a thistle, and said, ‘there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and 
trode down the thistle’ (2 IC 14°). The highest 
boast of Sennacherib was that he would ‘cut down 
the tall cedars’ (Is 37%). (9) Of this tree much 
of the temple was built, also the palaces of David 
and Solomon, and many other grand buildings of 
Jerusalem. It was probably at that epoch that the 
denudation of Lebanon began. 

The cedar is known by the natives of restricted 
localities in Lebanon by two other names. Thus 
the people in the neighbourhood of ‘Ain-Zehalta, 
Barak, and el-Me‘Asir cal] their ecdars tbhul. The 
people in the neighbourhood of Sir call it tnwé. 


G. E. Post. 
CEILING.—See CIELING. 
CELIBACY.—See MARRIAGE. 
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CELLAR.—In AY only (1 Ch 27°" 38) for wine or 
for oil. The Heb. (axis) 1s common for any store or 
storehouse. ItV gives ‘c.’ for AV ‘secret place’ 
in Lk 11%, reading κρύπτη ‘a vault,’ ‘erypt,’ for 
κρυπτόν ‘hidden.’ The Greek word is used by Jos. 
BJ Vv. vii. 4, ‘They set the tower on fre, and 
leapt into the c. beneath.’ See Housr, 

J. HASTINGS. 

CENCHRE A.—Cenchres or Kenclireae (not, as 
AV, Cenchrea; usually spelt Keyy., by T., WH 
Kevy.), where St. Paul, before sailing for Syria, had 
his hair shorn in compliance with a vow (Ac 18"), 
and where Pheebe was a deaconess (Ro 16%). Ὁ. 
was the scaport of Corinth, on the eastern side of 
the isthmus (see CoRINTH). It doubtless had its 
share in the bustle, luxury, and licence of the 
mother-city; but, under the influence of St. 
Paul, it early became the seat of a local church, 
whose deaconess had the honour of bearing the 
apostle’s letter to the Roman Church. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

CENDEBAUS (Κενδεβαῖος), a general of Anti- 
ochus VII. Sidetes, who was given the command 
of the sea-coast, and sent with an army into 
Palestine in order to enforce the claims of Anti- 
ochus against Simon Maccabzeus (comp. ATHENO- 
BIUS). Cendebeeus occupied Jamnia, fortified 
KKidron, a place not otherwise known, and then 
began to make raids upon Judwa. Owing to his 
advanced age Simon did not go out to battle 
himself, but placed his two sons, Judas and John, 
in command. The battle took place in a plain 
not far from Modin; and the Jews, although 
obliged to cross a torrent-bed before commencing 
the attack, gained a complete victory over Cende- 
beus, and pursued the Syrians as far as Kidron 
and the neighbourhood of Ashdod (1 Mac 1688 16°; 
ef. Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 3). H. A. WHITE. 


CENSER.—Two Heb. words are thus rendered in 
our Eng. version, mand and naypp. The latter, from 
the same root as the word for incense, is rendered 
by the LXX in the two places where it occurs 
(2 Ch 26%, Ezk 82) θυμιατήριον. For this reason 
χρυσοῦν θυμιατήριον of He 95 lias been understood 
since Jerome’s time to mean ‘ golden censer’ (AV, 
RV). The best modern authorities, however, have 
decided in favour of the rendering ‘ golden altar of 
incense’ (so RVm after Bleek, Del. ete.), a sensein 
which the word frequently oceurs in Philo and 
Josephus (for reff. see Thayer, NZ’ Lex. sub voc.). 

Elsewhere in OT the vessel used to carry the 
charcoal on which the incense was burned is termed 
nano. In AV and RV our translators have only in 
certain cases given the rendering ‘censer,’ pre- 
ferring ‘ Firepan’ in those passages, apparently, 
where the angD is mentioned among the utensils 
connected with the altar of burnt-offering, asin Ex 
273, Nu 414 RV* ete. 

There is no reason for this distinction, one and the 
same utensil being intended throughout. The van 
was so constructed as to be capable not merely of 
lifting the glowing charcoal from the altar of 
burnt-offering,—so much is indicated by its ety- 
mology from nn to take up ‘live coals’ from the 
hearth,—but also of containing a quantity sufficient 
to burn at least two handfuls of meense (Lv 16"). 
We may therefore think of it as a bowl-shaped 
implement furnished with a short handle,—in other 
words, as a species of ladle. The censers of the 
Pent. (only in P) are of the same material as the 
creat altar, probably bronze (Ex 27°, cf, Nu 16°* 9). 
Those of Solomon’s temple were of gold (1 K 7, 


* It ig not correct to say, 88 in Smith’s DB,? i. p. 552, that the 


| vessels enumerated (Nu 414) are those of ‘the golden Altar, 2.e. 


of incense.’ These have been mentioned but nob named in v.10, 
Besides, ‘ the altar’ (v.1%) is invariably in the Pent. the altar of 
burnt-offering. 
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2 K 25). <A censer of silver is mentioned in con- 
nexion with the daily offering in Tamid v. 4, 5, 
Yomea iv. 4. The favourite LXX renderings are 
πυρξιον (cf. Sir 50%) and θυΐσκη (cf. 1 Mac 133. 

It is now impossible to say in what respect, if 
at all, the nano differed from the nypp. Delitzsch 
is certainly mistaken in identifying (art. ‘ Riinch- 
erpfanne’ in Riehm’s HBA?) the latter with the 
vessel designated 73 (see Nu 71}: 82), EV spoon, more 
probably a bowl with a handle, and therefore of 
similar shape to spnp (hence LXX θυΐσκη), in any 
case a vessel in which the incense was kept (cf. the 
ΓῚΒΞ with incense on the table of shewbread, Ex 
25%). The context in which it occurs (see above) 
requires us, in each case, to see in the nwpp a 
proper censer. 

The censer (λιβανωτός) appears along with incense 
in the imagery of the Apoc. (8?-5). In δ8 the ‘golden 
vials (φιάλας) full of odours’ (RV wore correctly 
‘the golden bowls full of incense’) have been 
suggested by the nina or incense-holders just men- 
tioned. For the use of this vessel in Llerod’s 
temple see Tamid V. vi. 

Among the implements of the golden candlestick 
were its ninnd, EV snuif dishes. These were prob- 
ably not trays for the snuflers as the LXX render- 
ing in Ex 25% (ὑπόθεμα) would suggest, but rather a 
utensil of the same shape as the censer, in which 
to receive and carry away the burnt portions of the 
wicks. 

Representations of the censers used by the 
ancicnt Egyptians are still extant. They con- 
sisted of a small pot or cup with a long handle 
(Kitto, Lncyel. Bibl, Lit. 1862, p. 461) into which 
little pellets of incense were projected at intervals 
by the priest. 

In early Christian times the use of censers is not 
mentioned; it appears to have commenced about 
the 4th cent. A.D., probably for antiseptic fumiga- 
tion. In the 8th cent., however, their use was 
general, and directions for their adoption were 
given by local synods. But symbolical meanings 
became by degrees attached to the burning of 
incense. In many cathedrals on the Continent 
and in this country very valuable thuribles or 
censers of gold and silver (cf. Herod. iv. 162; 
Thueyd. vi. 46; Cic. Verr. iv. 21-24) are still to be 
found, some of them weighing as much as 16 lbs., 
and evidently not intended to be swung like the 
ordinary censer. In form modern censers vary 
considerably, being usually oval, but sometimes 
square. The ordinary form used by the Jews is of 
an octagonal shape. In Europe they are generally 
furnished with a perforated lid, and havethreechains 
to the lower portion, a fourth chain being attached 
to the lid, so that it can be raised when required. 
There is usually a small shallow pan enclosed in 
the censer to receive live charcoal. They are 
now usually made of brass, as used in the Roman 
and Anglican services. The incense used for the 
censer is generally carried by an acolyte in a boat- 
shaped brass box, containing a spoon for sprinkling 
it on the censer. 

LITERATURE. —Sonneschmid, De Thymiaterio sanctissimo 
(Vitel. 17-23; Deyling, Obs. ii. 665 seg. ; Ugolini, Thesawr. xi. ; 
Wentze in Nov. Biblioth. Brev. v. 337 seq.; Zeibrich, De Thur. 


Gerb. 1768; Royal, De Thurid. 724; Benzinger, Heb. Areh. 
444f.; Schiirer, WJ P 11. i. 295. 
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CENSUS.—See DAVID, QUIRINIUS. 


CENTURION (Latin, centurio; Gr. κεντυρίων 
in Mk; éxarovdpyys, éxardvapyos in Mt, Lk, and 
Ac,—see critical authorities in Grimm-Thayer for 
the two forms of this word).—An officer in the 
Roman army in command of a century (centric), 
which corresponded to the civil curia, and consisted. 


of a body of men numbering from 50 to 100, 
according to the size of the legion of which it was 
a subdivision. Though resembling a British cap- 
tain in the size of the unit under his command, 
the centurion in social position was equal only to a 
British non-commissioned officer. He could not 
become more than a centurion, except through 
exceptional circumstances, but left the service 
when his time was up and settled in some small 
town, to live on the smaller or larger fortune he 
had acquired in the wars. 

We meet with centurions in the NT on five 
occasions—two of these being conneeted with 
incidents in the life of our Lord, one with St. 
Peter, and two with St. Paul. 1, At Capernaum 
a centurion came to Jesus to seek healing for his 
servant (Mt 8°, Lk 77), This man was a 
Gentile, but probably not a Homan, because the 
occurrence took place in the dominions of Herod 
Antipas (see Holtzmann, Handkom. in loc.). The 
Herods would be inclined to imitate their Roman 
patrons in the organisation of their armies. 
The centurion shows a warm sympathy for his 
slave, such as was rare among Romans. His 
reference to his being a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him, would be esp. appropri- 
ate on the lips of a subordinate officer to whom the 
duty of obeying his superiors was as familiar as 
that of commanding his men. The Capernaum 
centurion had probably resided for some time in 
the city, which would thus appear to have been 
guarded by a garrison. There he had been so 
attracted by the good qualities of Judaism as to 
have built a synagogue, from which it may be 
inferred that he was a belicver in the God of Israel, 
though evidently he was not a proselyte. He 
evinced great kindness of heart, huimlity, and 
faith—the exceptional strength of his faith sur- 
prising and delighting our Lord. 2, A centurion 
was in charge of the execution of Jesus. This man 
must have been in the Roman army, as the cruci- 
fixion was carried out under the orders of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Procurator. The Synoptists note 
the impression produced on him by the spectacle of 
the last scene in the life of our Lord. According 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark, he exclaimed, 
‘Truly this’ (Mk ‘this man’) ‘was the son (or 
a son) of God’ (Mt 27%, Mk 15%); and according 
to St. Luke ‘he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was a righteous man’ (Lk 23"). Whichever 
phrase he used, it cannot be supposed that as 
a heathen he fully appreciated the divinity of 
Christ, but it is clear that he was impressed with 
our Lord’s goodness and greatness. This centurion 
appears again a little later when Pilate inquires of 
him as to the fact and time of the death of Jesus 
(Mk 15%). 3. Cornelius, the first Gentile baptized 
and received into the Church (Ac 10), was a 
centurion of the Roman garrison at Cesarea, the 
headqnarters of the Procurator, and belonged to 
the ‘Italian band ’—(which see). It is evident 
from the narrative, that Cornelius, like the 
Capernaum centurion, had been deeply impressed 
with the religious ideas of the people among whom 
he was serving ; but it is also evident that he had 
not become a proselyte—or St. Peter's scruples 
would not have needed to be renioved by the vision 
on the house-top, and it seems clear that he was 
not satisfied with the measure of light he perceived 
in Judaism. 4. Several centurions of the cohort 
at Jerusalem under the command of a chiliarch 
(called ‘the chief captain’ in Ac 21% AV and 
RV) appear during the riot at Jerusalem, and the 
subsequent rescue of St. Paul and his arrest (Ae 
21% 99%. 26 9317-23), ‘There would be ten centurions 
to a cohort if the numbers were complete. 5. 
After his appeal to Cesar, St. Paul was conducted 
to Rome under the charge of a centurion named 
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Julius, with whom he caine to be on very friendly 
terms (Ac 271-45 9816), Tis ecnturiun was ‘ of 
Augustus’ band’ (which see), Ac 97), 


W. FEF. ADENEY. 
CEPHAS.—See PETER. 


CERTAIN.—1. The orig. meaning of ὁ. is fixed 
or definite, not fluctuating. It is seen in Ix 16+ 
‘gather ac. rate every day’ (ore cay, NV ‘a 
day’s portion every day’); 2. ΟἿ᾽ 813. ‘after a ο. 
rate every day’ (ova οὐ, RV ‘as the duty of 
every day required’); Neh 11% ‘ae. portion... 
for the singers, due every day’ (ἸΌΝ ΟΣ ΠἼ2Ὶ ΠΡ, 
ἽΝ ‘a settled provision... as every day re- 
quired’); 1Co4" ‘we... have no 6, dwelling- 
place’ (ἀστατοῦμεν). See also Dn 2° ‘the dream is 
ce.’ (ΔὉ ‘fixed,’ ef. 95.41 know of certainty,’ same 
Heb.) ; Ac 25°° ‘of whom I have no ec, tling to 
write’ (asdadys). Or ὁ. after being ascertained, 
Dt 13¢ ‘Then shalt thou inquire, and make 
search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if it be 
truth, and the thing ¢.’ (0.32), and 17+. In this 
sense is the phrase ‘for certain,’ 1 K 2%, Jer 26", 
and ‘for a certain,’ 1 K 2” ‘know for ae.’ (RV 
‘for c.’), where the ὦ 15 redundant. See A. 

2. When a person or thing is taken out of the 
fluctuating multitude and fixed in the mind, it 
need not be further specified, and so becomes in- 
detinite, as in the common phrases ‘ a certain nian,’ 
ete. (Heb. wiix, wx, or Ix, Gr. ms mostly, also 
ἄνθρωπος, Mt 1855 21%? 292, and eis). Thus we have, 
Ae 8 τὰ ¢. water’; 85. ‘a. ὁ. part”) Lik 23" 'a 6, 
sedition’ ¢ ὃ Ch 185 ‘after Ὁ. years’; Ezr 10 ἐς, 
elnefs of the fathers’ (RV ‘ce heads of fathers’ 
houses’); and Dn 8151 heard one saint speaking, 
and another saint said unto that ¢. saint which 
spake,’ where we see the word changing from its 
definite to its indefinite use. ‘Certain’ in this 
sense is freq. used alone, where we now use the 
vacuer ‘some,’ as Nu 16? “6. of the οἰ] τοι of 
Israel’; 1 Ch 19° ‘there went c. and told Dayid’; 
Lk 8” ‘it was told him by c. which said’; 189 
‘unto ¢. which trusted in themselves.’ 

Certainly. 1 5 20° ‘Thy father ecrtainly know- 
eth that I have found grace in thine eyes,’ not ‘it 
is eertain that thy father knoweth,’ but ‘thy 
father knoweth for a certainty’ (Heb. yz yt, RV 
‘lnoweth well’); so 209, Gn 437%, Jer 13% 404 
42.22, Same Heb. in Jos 238 ‘know for a 
certainty’; 1 Καὶ 2° ‘know for certain’; 2" ‘know 
for a certain’; Jer 26% ‘know ye for certain.’ 

Certainty is used in the obsol. sense of ‘the 
fact,’ or ‘actual circumstances,’ in Lk 14 ‘that thou 
mightest know the ὁ. of those things’ (ἀσφάλεια) ; 
~— 2184 22% (τὸ ἀσφαλές), Cf. Shaks. Ham. ΤΥ. v. 
140— 


‘If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father’s death.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


CERTIFY, in AV, means not ‘ to make certain’ or 
‘assure,’ but simply ‘to make to know,’ ‘tell.’ In 
OT it occurs (1) Εἶν 4.4. 16 δῖ 724 (pain) s (2) 2 5. 1558 
(7739); (8) Est 2 (tax, RV “1611. In Apocr. Wis 
188 (προγινώσκω), Ep. Jer! (ἀναγγέλλω), Bel® (δεικνύω), 
1 Mac 147! (ἀπαγγέλλω), 2 Mac 118 (διασαφέω), 2 Mac 
1156 (εἰδότες). In NT Gal 1" ‘I certify you’ (γνω- 
pifw, RV “1 make known to you’). Cf. Ps 395 Pr. 
Bk. ‘Lord, let me know mine end, and the number 
of my days, that I may be certified how long I 
have to live’ (AV ‘that I may know how frail I 
am,’ RV ‘Let me know how frail Iam’); 19? Pr. 
Bk. ‘One day telleth another, and one night certi- 
fieth another.’ J. TASTINGS. 


CHABRIS (Xafpets).—One of the three rulers of 
dethulia, Jth 615 8:10 10%, 


CHADIASAI (B οἱ Χαδιάσαι, A Χαδάσαι, AV they | Avlddat, ‘tkd). 


of Chadias), 1 Es 5*.—They are mentioned with 
the Amninidioi as returning, to the number of 422, 
with Zerub. ‘There are no corresponding names in 
the lists of Ezraand Neh. Fritzsche (Eueg. Hando, 
wn doe.) identifies them with the people of Kedesh 
in Judah (Jos 1539), Η. St. J. TIACKERAY. 


CHAREAS (Xapéas, AV Chereas) was brother 
of Timotheus, the leader of the Ammonites, and 
held command at the fortress of Gazara, t.e. prob- 
ably Jazer in the trans-Jordanic territory (see 
1 Mac 5%5), Cheereas was slain upon the capture 
of Gazara by Judas Maccalzeus (2 Mac 10°-*8), 

H, A. WHITE. 

CHAFE.—To e« is to make warm (Lat. cale- 
jacere, late Lat. ealcfare, old Fr. chaufer); next to 
make warm by friction; then (as with ‘friction’ 
itself) to irritate. In 25 178 only (AV, RY) ‘they 
be chafed in their minds, as a bear robbed of her 
whelps in the field’ (v'53 "> ‘ bitter of soul’), Cfi.— 

‘Calmnesse is great advantage ; he that leta 
Another chafe, may warm him ab lis fire, 
Mark all his wandring's, and enjoy his frets.’ 
G. Herbert, Yenyple (‘ Church Porch,’ liii.), 
J. HASTINGS. 

CHAFF.—The AV renders by this term four 
Heb. words. 1. vv hdshash. This word occurs 
but twice in O'T, Is 5*%* 334, where it is rendered 
AV ‘chatt’ It would be better rendered ‘ cut grass’ 
or ‘dry grass’ (as Is 54% RV). 2. pio or pd még. 
This is chaff separated from the grain by winnow- 
ing. It is usually tr. in LAX χνοῦς (Ps 14 35°, Is 29%, 
Hos 158%), once χνοῦς ἀχύρου (Is 17'%), and once 
κονιορτός --ι εἰτπιϑὲ (Job 9118). In the Oriental process 
of winuowing by tossing the cut straw, grain, and 
chaif into the air, the grain falls vertically back on 
the heap, the eut straw is carried a little distauce 
away and deposited in another heap, while the 
ehafti, cousisting of the husks and the finer particles 
of the straw, is carried to and beyond the borders 
of the threshing-floor. Hence the imagery of the 
passages cited. 3. jan tebhen, the same as the 
Arab. tron=cut straw, This word is only once tr. 
‘chaff’ (Jer 23° AV, where LXX renders ἄχυρον, 
and RV ‘straw’). In all the other passages where 
it oceurs, except Job 2118, where it is incorrectly 
rendered ‘stubble,’ it is tr. ‘straw.’ Cut straw is 
preferable. See STRAW. 4 ἢν ὧν, This is an 
Avamaic word of somewhat uncertain signification. 
Some have derived it from the root sy to be blind, 
and regard it as that which blinds, such as the 
minute particles called AV ‘chatf of the sumimer 
threshing-floors’ (Dn 2%), The LXX rendering 
κονιορτός in this passage would make it the dust 
and not the chaff of the threshing-tloor. This con- 
tains, however, many minute spieules of the straw, 
husks, and beards of the prain. G. Ei. Post. 


CHAIN.—The Bible frequently refers to ehains, 
aml uses a great variety of words to deseribe the 
different articles and their uses. Chains were 
chiefly employed for (1) ornament, (2) restraint. 

1, Ornament.—i. There was the more sohd form 
of simple or twisted ring for the neck (7:29 from 
329; ef. Arab. rabat, ‘to bind’). Such was Joseph's 
cold chain (Gn 41), also Ezk 164%. The Maronite 
Christians of Lebanon regard it as a eharm against 
evil spirits, or the evil eye (see AMULET). It is 
called a tauk, and in the mod. Arab. version of the 
Bible by Van Dyck the ouch of the high priest’s 
dress is so translated. his chain may be of gold 
or silver, but the poorer classes, as the Bedawin, 
wear chains of copper or brass. 2. There was 


a more elaborate form, made of plaited wire, like 
(1), but with jewels inserted and pendants attached, 
or, instead of the metal twist, composed of separate 
parts in squares, balls, or links (corresp. to Arab. 
It did not encirele the neck closely, 
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like the fawk, but hung loosely from it. The chain 
of Dn 571829 was probably of this order, and 
examples of it are found in Jg 8%, Ps 73°, Ca 4°, 
Ῥτ 19. Itis customary in Syria . to hang a crescent 
of silver, called the Aaldl, by a hair rope or chain 
round the necks of valuable camels or horses (cf. 
J g 871-26), 3. The flexible chain (a7, Arab. silsilah, 
‘link-chain’) for suspending and festooning pur- 
ng (Ex ORs, 22 3915, 1 Kk a 9 Ch 35. 16), A, In 

Nu 31° RV ‘ankle- chain? (which see). 5. In Cal” 
(nig, Arab. haraz) RV ‘strings of jewels’ means a 
necklace of gems, beads, or shells strung on a 
thread. 6. In Is 33 (niDys, Arab. nutafah) RV 

‘pendants’ means ear-drops, in design like a pearl 
or drop of water. 

2. fvestraint.—Named from the metal, copper 
(nyn3), La 81. In Jer 39752" chain is transl. Setters 
(see FETTER) ; also in AV in Jg 167,258 3342 Καὶ 
95’, 2 Ch 33" 366. Chain in Ps “688 is corrected in 
RV to ‘prosperity’ (712). In NT the references 
to chains for restraint present little difficulty. The 
chief terms are ἅλυσις, Mk 5°, Ac 28°, 2 Ti 1” 
Rev 201: cepa in 2 P 24 ‘chains of darkness’ ; 
δεσμός in Jude ® ‘everlasting chains,’ which me 
comes a fig. ‘bond’ in Lk 1316, 

Modern brass was unknown in ancient times, 
but there was an alloy of copper and tin. Tle feet 
of prisoners were secured by a chain of copper (nynj, 
Arab. sildsil nahis, πέδη) attached to copper rings 
encircling each ankle, which were widened to 
receive the ankle, and then closed by a few strokes 
of a hammer. Hor the sake of safe custody, as 
the soft copper rings might be opened, the prisoner’s 
eyes were put out (2 K 25’). In NT mention is 
made of the Roman custom of securing a prisoner 
by a chain, one end being fastened to the prisoner's 
wrist and the other to that of the soldier who 
guarded him (Ac 195 28°), W. CARSLAW. 


CHALCEDONY.—See STONES, PRECIOUS. 


CHALDALA, CHALDAANS.—onwys (or ova pry) is 
the usual OT ‘designation of Chaldvea (Jer 5010 51% 
24° 2512); thesame word isseen in ὉΠ.) Nx (Gn 1128) 
‘Ur of the Chaldees.’ The Sept. reads Χαλδαζοι, 
substituting a liquid (1) for a ihilant (iv) before a 
dental (ἃ). The corresponding form in the Assyr. 
inscrip. is mat Aaldd, ‘land of Chaldeans.’ 

i. THE LAND.—The land of the Chaldeans, in 
ΟἹ, usually covers what is included in the term 
Babylonia, not inclusive of Mesopotamia in its 
larger sense, but of the lower or between- rivers 
Babylonia. Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 128 f.) main- 
tains that the Bab. name Kasdu, then Kasi, is 
but the earlier designation of the ‘territory of the 
Kas’ (da, meaning ‘ territory’), a people who held 
sway over middle Babylonia for some time before 
the 13th cent. B.c. (cf. also Del. Sprache der 
Kossder). The land of the Kaldai, for some τῇ 
turies after B.c. 1000, was located Ἢ E. of Babylon, 
reaching to Bit-Y akin and the head of the Pers. 
Gulf, and possibly swinging round W. to the edge 
of the Arabian desert. In the inser. of Ramman- 
nirari U1. (Rawlinson, WAT i. 35, No. 1, line 22 
Keldi covers all Babylonia in the expression Sarrane 
$a mat Kaldi, ‘kings of the land of C.’ Sargon 
always speaks of the rebel Merodach-baladan at 
Babylon as Sar mét Kaldi, ‘king of the land of 
Kaldu,’ or sar mdt Bit- Yakin, ‘King of the land 
of Bit-Yakin.’ So the Persian Gulf is mentioned 
as tdmtum sa Bit-Yokin, interchangeably with 
tamtum $a mat Kaldi, indicating that the Pers. 
Gulf was the sea of the Chaldexa of that day. 
Sennacherib (Rawlinson, W AJ i. 37, line 37) it : 
a line between the Arabians and Arameans on the 
one hand, and the amélu Kaldv, ‘the people of the 
Chaldzeans,’ on the other. In the time of the de 
cline of Assyria and the rise of New Babylonia the 


term Kaldi included N. and 5. Babylonia and the 
territory occupicd by certain foreign tribes and 
peoples adjacent to them, who were later included 
in the name as used by the prophet-priest Ezekiel 
(2953), ‘The later Chaldzea was about 400 miles long 
N.E. and 8.W. by an average of 100 miles in width. 
The derivation of the word is somewhat doubtful, 
though it may be related to the name of a nephew 
of Abraham, Chesed (13), of which it is a plural, 
in Gn 22%, Itis also the same in root-form as the 
Assyr. kasadd, ‘to conquer.’ 
11, THE PEOPLE. —The origin of the Chaldeans 
is enveloped in the mists of antiquity. Whence 
and when they migrated into lower Babylonia is 
also an unsolved riddle. Winckler (Gesch. Bab. 
und Assyr. p. 99 f.) finds the first hint of such a 
people in the ‘dynasty of the coast-land’ [meer- 
landes)}, in the person of Ha-mukin-Sumi. king of 
Kardunia’, where the latter’s territory «s distin- 
guished from the ‘ coast-land,’ at about the middle 
of the 10th cent. B.c. It is also thought that the 
names of the kings of this dynasty are Kassite, 
thus sustaining a conjecture (cf. Del. as above) that 
the Kosseans, the Kusdi, were the pioneers of the 
Chaldeans in Babylonia. If these conjectures are 
true, then we find already in this period a mixed 
oopulation in the lowlan i reaching as far as the 
ers. Gulf. But the character of the Chaldeans, 
as we know them afterwards, is strongly Senuitic. 
They pushed north from the Pers. Gulf against 
Babylon, and for centuries contended with Assyria 
for its possession. ‘hey were in early times 
noniads and agriculturists, despising city life. 
But their contact with the more advanced civilisa- 
tion of lower Babylonia led them to respect and 
to foster centres for self-protection. Soon this 
industrious, thrifty people built and fortified 
cities, and extended their boundaries to the north 
against tlhe older and more cultured capitals. In 
the second half of the 8th cent. B.C. we find north 
of Babylon the ‘kingdom’ of Bit-Dakkuri; and 
Sargon, as well as his successors on the throne of 
Assyria, had their hands full im holding at bay this 
vigorous people. The Chaldzean kings who forced 
their way to the throne of Babylon were probably 
hieads of different cities, states, or tribes of that 
veople. Merodach-baladan, son of Baladan, was 
cing of Bit-Yakin, Ukin-zir of Bit-Amukkani, and 


Suzub, a Chaldean, from some other place or tribe. 
iii, THE LANGUAGE.—The language of the Chal- 
deans was the Bab. cuneiform, alinost. identical 
grammatically and lexically with the Assyrian. 
The term ‘Chaldee’ as applied to certain chapters 
of Dn and Ezr is incorrect, and should not be so 
employed. The correct term is Aramaic. 

iv. {HE Wisk Mrn.—In Dn (1* and often) the 
term ‘Chaldeans’ is generally used in the sense of 
astrologers, astronomers. The same sense is seen 
in classaicl ‘writers (as Strabo, Diodorus). Schrader 
(COT ii. 125) says, ‘The signification ‘‘wise men,’ 
that we meet with in the Bk of Dn, is foreign to 
Assyrio-Bab. usage, and did not arise till after the 
fall of the Bab. empire.’ Delitzsch (Calwer Brbel- 
lexicon, p. 127*) regards this usage as built upon 
the fact that Bab.-Chaldzea had been the home and 
the chief seat of astrological and astronomical 
knowledge from early ages. The attempted identi- 
fication of the peoples in the region of the Black 
Sea (mentioned by Xenophon as ‘Chaldzeans) with 
those in lower Mesopotamia has proved a failure, 
See BABYLONIA. 


LITERATURE.—Delattre, Les Chald. jusqu'd la fond. de Vemp. 
de a ine” 1889; Winckler, Untersuch. z. altorient. Ges. 1889, 
- — Ges. Bab. und As. 1892, 111 ff.; Tiele, Bab.-As. Ges. 
188 65, 207, 211, 286 ff., 4225 on Chaldzan learning, ret E., 
Ges. des Alterthums, 1884, vol. i. p- 185 f.; Hommel, Ges. Bab. 
und As. 1885, pp. 386 ff., 404 ff. "TRA M. PRICE. 
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GCHALK-STONES (7:338).— This expression is 
used only once, Is 27°, where Israel’s repentance 
evinces itself by the destruction of idolatrous 
altars, whose stones are to be as chalk (or lime- 
stone) broken in pieces, calcined and slaked for 
mortar (see Delitzsch, ad Joc.). The expression 
is of much interest as showing that the practice 
of burning limestone and slaking with water was 
practised in Pal. in OT times. The limestone of 
Pal. consists largely of white granular carbonate 
of lime of the same geological age as the Chalk 
formation of England. E. HULL, 


CHALLENGE.—In the sense of ‘claim,’ Ex 22° 
‘any manner of lost thing which another challen- 
geth to be his’ (1x, RV ‘one saith’), Cf. More 
(1513), ‘He began, not by warre, but by Law, to 
challenge the crown.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHALPHI (AV Calphi)=Alpheus (Xad¢el, Jos. 
Ant. Xi. v. 7, Xawéas), the father of Judas, one 
of the two captains of Jonathan Maccabzeus who 
stood firm in a battle fought against the Syrians 
at Hazor in Ν, Galilee (1 Mac 1119). 

H, A. WHITE. 

CHAMBER as a verb occurs Ro 13 ‘ Let us walk 
honestly, as in the day. . . notin chambering and 
wantonness’ (κοίτη, ‘a bed,’ Lk 117; ‘the marriage 
bed,’ Ile 134; here ‘illicit intercourse’; cf. Ito 9} 
κοίτην éxovea, ‘having conceived’). See Houses. 

J. HASTINGS, 

CHAMBERLAIN.—An officer in the houses of 
kings and nobles charged with the eare of their 
apartments, dress, etc., though the office often im- 
plied other duties of trust. In OT the word occurs 
in 2 K 23" and repeatedly in Est, where the original 
is eunwch (0 0); but it is generally believed that 
this name is not to be taken always in a Hiteral 
sense, and hence it is often rendered by the word 
officer. In Esther, however, the chamberlain 
evidently belongs to that class of persons who are 
entrusted with the watchfinl care of the harems of 
Oriental monarchs. In NT at Ac 12” it is said 
that the people of Tyre and Sidon songht the 
favour of Herod Agrippa through the mediation of 
Blastus ‘the king’s ec.’ (τὸν ἐπὶ rod κοιτῶνος τοῦ 
βασιλέως), showing that the office was one of con- 
siderable influence. ‘The word occurs again in AV 
in Ro 16%, but is rendered in RV more accurately 
‘treasurer (οἱκον μος) of the city,’ in connexion with 
the name of Erastus, a Christian of Corinth, from 
which place it is generally believed that St. Paul 
wrote his Ep. to the Romans, and where it is not 
likely there would be a chamberlain in the 
primary sense of the word. J. WORTABET. 


CHAMELEON.—AYV so renders nd kécdh, χαμαι- 
λέων, chameleon, the sceond of the lizards mentioned 
in Lv 1139. which RV renders land-crocodile. On 
the other hand, RV renders by chamelcon the last 
of the animals mentioned in this passage, n>viin 
tinshemeth, ἀσπάλαξ, talpa, which AV renders 2nolc. 

The Heb. ἀξ is used in many passages in its 
etymological sense of strength, but only in the 
present for an animal. Nothing in its etymology 
points to the chamcleon. Among the lizards the 
land-monitor, which is the land-crocodile of the 
ancients, Psammosaurus scincus, Merrem, is next 
to the Nile-monitor, Monitor Niloticus, Geoflr., in 
size and strength. The Arabs call both waral 
(vulgo waran). They distinguish the first as 
waral el-ard=the land-waral, and the second as 
waral el-bahr=water-waral. But the first is also 
called dabb=ay z@b, which is the name of the 
last animal in the previous verse, translated in 
AV tortoise, and in RV great lizard, 
attains a length of from 4 to 5 ft. It would there- 
fore be better to render 240, land-crocodile or land- 
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monitor, and kétth, Nile-monitor or water-monitor. 
This would carry out the etymological idea of 
strength, as the water-monitor is a foot or two 
longer than its land relative, and Arabian stories 
are full of the records of its power in fighting, not 
only snakes, but the davé itself. This would give 
to two of the lizard group appropriate specific 
names. Both are noted for devouring crocodile’s 
ecgs. The Nile-monitor was held in great reverence 
in ancient Egypt on this account. 

As before said, RV gives chameleon for tin- 
shemeth (Ly 11”). While it is perhaps probable 
that this animal is a lizard, as its name stands 
at the end of a list of lizards, it is by no means 
certain. It is also at the end of a list of things 
‘that creep upon the earth’ (11%). In those 
days there was no scientific study of objects of 
Nature, and the collocation of the different clean 
and unclean animals was with reference to char- 
acteristics which are not recognised in any other 
system of classification (1177. 30). It is quite 

ossible, therefore, that tinshemeth is not a lizard, 
sut the mole-rat of Syria, Spalax typhlus, which, 
although not a true mole, has all its habits and its 
general aspect. The LXX and Vulg. renderings 
strengthen this possibility. There is, however, 
one strong objection to rendering tinshemeth ‘ mole- 
rat.’ Itis that holed (Lv 11%) tr. in both VSS (on 
the authority of the LXX γαλῆ, and Vulg. mustela), 
weasel, very probably refers to the mole-rat, See 
MOLE, WEASEL. It is inadmissible to suppose 
that the same animal is mentioned twice, by 
different names, so close together in the same list. 

There seems to be no warrant for the adoption 
of chameleon for tinshemeth, excepting the deriva- 
tion of the word from a root signifying to breathe, 
coupled with the ancient opinion that the chameleon 
lived on air. It must not be forgotten that, in the 
same chapter, tenshemeth is given as the name of 
an aquatic fowl (v.78, cf. Dt 14%), SeeSwan. On 
the whole, we think the question of the identity of 
both ¢inshemeths very unsatisfactory, and well- 
nigh insoluble. G. E. Post. 


CHAMOIS (1m) zemer, καμηλοπάρδαλις, camelo- 


pardus).— This was one of the wild eanimals 


allowed to the Israelites as food (Dt 145), and 
therefore presumably accessible to them. This 
would make impossible the renderings camelopard 
and chamois. ‘Tristram establishes a very strong 
probability that it is the mountain-sheep of 
Egypt and Arabia, called in N. Africa aoudad, 
and in Arabia kebsh, which signifies a ram. It is 
known to naturalists as Ovis tragelaphus, and lives 
in small flocks in the most rugged mountain dis- 
tricts from Barbary to Egypt. The kebsh of Sinai 
is probably identical with it, though as yet no 
naturalist has scen it. The Bedawin know it well. 
It may well be supposed tliat it was abundant in 
the Mosaic age, and, as it was allowed to the 
Israelites for food, they may have done much 
toward its extinction in those parts. It is more 
than 3 ft. in height, has no mane, but long hair 
down its throat and breast, and on the fore-legs, 
forming a sort of ruffles to the knee. It is very 
active, bounding from rock to rock. It has 
massive horns, 2 ft. in length, and curving gently 
backward. G. Τὰ. Post. 


CHAMPAIGN means ‘an open plain’ (from Lat. 
campania, It. campagna, oll Fr. chumpaigne). It 
occurs Dt 11” (in 1611 champion, a later form 
which was introduced in the beg. of 16th cent.) 
‘the Canaanites, which dwell in the e.’ (στην, RV 
‘Arabah’); Ezk 372% (1611 champian, a still later 
form), and Jth 5! ‘in the e. countries’ (ἐν τοῖς 
πεδίοις, RV ‘in the plains’). The word is pron. 
sham'péan. J, FLASTINGS. 
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CHAMPION (from late Lat. campio, one who 
fights in the campus or open plain) is an accurate 
tr. of the Heb. in 1 § 17* 38 (maarey, lit. ‘the man 
of the space between,’ that is, the space between 
the two armies, which is called in Gr. the μεταίχ- 
pov), But in 17°! Goliath is simply called ‘ mighty 
one’ (1123), and the ‘champion’ of AV and RV is 
unhappy. J. HASTINGS. 


CHANCE.—The ‘reign of law’ is no discovery 
of the 19th century. It was an accepted, even an 
axiomatic, fact to the ancient Hebrew through- 
out the whole course of his history. And more 
than that, the law was the immediate expression 
of a personal will, not the fortuitous harmony of 
working forces, ‘Chance,’ therefore, has scant 
recognition in OT orin NT. Neither συντυχία nor 
τύχη occurs in NT’; and τύχῃ only twice, συντυχία 
not once, in LXX. The first occurrence of τύχη in 
LXX is Gn 30" καὶ εἶπεν Λεία "Ey τύχῃ, ‘and Leah 
said, With fortune!’ following the kethibh “ia 
béghaddh (in pause), which RV also follows, ‘and 
Leah said, Fortunate!’ The other occurrence of 
τύχη is 15 6511: ἑτοιμάζοντες τῷ δαιμονίῳ τράπεζαν καὶ 
πληροῦντες τῇ τύχῃ κέρασμα, ‘preparing for the 
demon a table, and filling up for fortune a mixed 
drink.’ Here τύχη stands for Heb. 3p AMéni, which 
most scholars identify with Venus. But διαμόνιον 
stands for 12 Gad, an old Semitic name for the god 
of Fortune, found in inscriptions, proper names, and 
common in Syr.=7iyy. See GAD. art from the 
passages above, the nearest apnronch to a recog- 
nition of ‘chance’ isin 1 § 6°, where the Philistines 
devise a method of discovering whether the 
calamities they had suffered while the ark was in 
their midst were due to the presence of the ark, or 
whether ‘it was a chance that happened to us’ (ΠΡ, 
LXX σύνπτωμα); but here, as in the other places 
where the same Heb. is used (Dt 23" ‘ that which 
chanceth him,’ Ru 2’, 1S 9055, Ee 2!4 15 319 ter gz. By 
the idea is not something independent of J”, but 
something unexpected by man. ‘The prevalent 
Hebrew mind on the matter is expressed in the 
proverb (16*°)— 


*The lot is cast inte the lap; 
But the whole disposing thereof is of the Lor».’ 


The other places in which ‘chance’ occurs are 
these: Ec 9" ‘time and c. happeneth to them all’ 
(yas, elsewhere only in 1 K δ᾽ and tr. ‘ occurrent,’ 
not ‘chance,’ but external incident or event; ef. 
2 Es 10° ‘these things which have chanced’); 
Lk 1051 ‘by ὁ. there came down a certain priest 
that way’ (cvyxvpla, again not ‘chance,’ but ‘con- 
currence’ or ‘coincidence,’ see Plummer in loc.) ; 
and so 1 Co 1657 ‘it may c. of wheat, or of some other 
grain’ (εἰ τύχοι ; 1.6. we cannot tell which; cf. 14° 
εἰ τύχοι, “1ὖ may be’); while in Dt 22 ‘If a bird’s 
nest c. to be before thee in the way,’ and 2 § 16 
‘As I happened by c. upon Mount Gilboa,’ the 
Heb. is simply ‘come upon’ or ‘ meet’ (x7). 

For the verb ‘c.’=turn out (1 Co 15%”) cf. Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Ph 1‘ Ye same shal chaunce to my 
Saluacion.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHANCELLOR.—‘ Rehum the ο.,, Ezr 4%9%17 
(oyn-oya, lit. ‘the lord of judgment’). DAém in 
Assyrian is the technical word used of the official 
reports forwarded to the kings of Assyria and 
Babylonia by their correspondents abroad, With 
this Sayce identifies the Aram. té‘ém, and trans- 
lates δ᾽ δὲ té'ém, ‘lord of official intelligence’ or 
‘postmaster.’ ‘Chancellor,’ even in its old sense 
of royal notary or official secretary to the king, is 
thus unsuitable; while in mod. usage the word 
is restricted to special offices, all very different 
from this. See BEELTETHMUS, REHUM. 

J. HASTINGS. 


CHANGE.—1. See CHANGE OF RAIMENT; and 
notice that the sing. is used for the pl. in Jg 
1412-1819 ‘thirty change of garments’ (RV 
‘changes’). The Heb. word (79°>n) there and else- 
where used in ‘ change’ of raiment is found in three 
difficult passages: Job 10” ‘changes and war are 
against me,’ which may mean ‘relays’ of soldiers 
as in 1 K 5, but see Davidson in loc. In Job 14% 
‘all the days of my appointed time will I wait tall 
iny ¢. come,’ the meaning is clearly ‘release’ from 
the worry of life, as the soldier is released when 
his watch is over. But in Ps 55! ‘who have no 
changes, and who fear not God,’ this meaning, if 
possible, is not so easy. See Oxf. Hed. Lex. s.v. 
2. In Ly 27 ‘if he ec. it at all, then both it and 
the c. thereof shall be holy,’ c.=exchange (apna, 
RV ‘that for which it is changed’). Cf. Heywood 
(1562), ‘Chaunge is no robry, but robry maketh 
chaunge.’ 3. Wis 14% ‘changing of kind’ (yevécews 
ἐναλλαγή, RV ‘confusion of sex’), 4 Changeable 
in Is 3** ‘the ὁ. suits of apparel,’ means that may 
be changed; Cheyne, state dresses, named in Heb. 
from their being put off when the occasion for 
their use was over. 8. Changer. See MONEY. 

J. HASTINGS, 

CHANGE OF RAIMENT.—The expression occurs 
in Gn 45”, where Joseph gives to Benjamin five 
changes of raiment (ry mind) ; in Jg 142. 9, where 
Samson offers thirty changes of garments (o"732 ’n) ; 
also in 2 KX δ5: 33. 38. as part of Naaman’s gift. In 
Jg 1710 part of Micah’s wages was to be an outfit of 
clothing (a2 15»). The separate mention (Je 14!) 
of the innermost garment (72 AV ‘sheet,’ RV 
‘linen garment’) indicates that ‘ change of raiment’ 
referred to outer articles of dress. ‘These, under 
some difference of name, pattern, and material, 
acc. to life in desert, village, or city, were two: 
(1) the coat or tunic (n3hd, χιτών), in the form of a 
dressing-gown worn with girdle; and (2) the cloak 
or mantle (> yp, ἱμάτιον), of more ample and loose 
pattern. See CoAT, CLOAK, DREss. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CHANT was formerly (and is still poetically) 


‘| used as a simple synonym for ‘sing.’ So Am 6° 


‘that chant (Coverdale, ‘synge’) to the sound of 
the viol’ (p15 [all], RV ‘sing idle songs’). 


CHANUNEUS (Xavovvatos, AV Channuneus), 
1 Es 8185 (37 L.XX),—A Levite, answering to Merari, 
if to anything, in the parallel list in Ezr 8”. 


CHAPEL.—The Frankish kings looked with 
special reverence on the capella or cloak of St. 
Martin, which was carried before them in battle and 
invoked in oaths. The name capella was then used 
for the sanctuary in which its capellani guarded 
this treasure. By steps which can readily be 
traced, the same lewavation came to be given to 
any sanctuary attached to a palace and containing 
holy relics, to any private sanctuary, to any room 
or Grilling for worship, not being a church. Our 
AV employs its English equivalent chapel at 
Am 78, but the RV has discarded this in favour 
of sanctuary. The latter comes nearer the mean- 
ing of the original, mikdash, which signifies a holy 
place. The former, however, aptly suggests that 
dependence on the king which was one of the 
characteristics of the sanctuary at Bethel. As an 
English Chapel Royal is not a parish church belong- 
ing to the public, but a place of worship under the 
control sat meant for the use of the sovereign, so 
were such buildings as that at Bethel intended 
primarily forthe king. Itwas by his permission that 
the people found a place there. Even at Jerusalem, 
Solomon built temple and palace in close proximity 
to each other: ef. Ezk 438, Chapel occurs also in 
1 Mac 15 (RV ‘shrine’), 2 Mac 10? (RV ‘sacred in- 
closure’), 113 (RV ‘sacred place’). J. TAYLOR. 


CHAPHENATHA 


CHAPHENATHA (Xadevaéd), 1 Mac 1287.—Close 
to Jerus. on the east. Unknown. 


CHAPITER (from Lat. caput, through the 
French) is now displaced, in ordinary speech, by 
the cognate form ‘capital,’ which the American 
Revision Company wish to substitute for the older 
form retained by the British Revisers. 4. n7n3, 
LXX ἐπίθεμα, the spherical capital, 5 cubits high, 
of each of the two great brazen pillars—JACHIN and 
Boaz (wh. see)—of Solomon’s temple. The passage 
recording the construction of these pillars, 1 K 7158. 
(with which cf.2 K 251", 2 Ch 4}*15, Jer 52°), is one 
of the worst preserved in the OT, and much un- 
certainty still prevails as to the precise form and 
ornamentation of the capitals. For details see art. 
TEMPLE, and compare the reconstruction of Stade 
in his Gesch. d. Volkes Isracl, 1. p. 332, and of 
Perrot and Chipiez in Hist. of Art in Sardinia and 
Judea (Eng. tr.), i. plates 6 and 7. In2Ch 3 
nox is used for these chapiters. 2. nwn> appears in 
MT of 1 K 751: as a part of the brazen lavers made 
by Hiram for the temple, but is almost certainly a 
corruption of nina (Hwald, Stade, Klost.). See 
LAVER. 3. In Ex 36% we read that the upper 
portions or tops (o7'vN7, EV ‘their chapiters’) of 
the five pillars which supported the ‘screen for 
the door of the tent’ (RV) were to be overlaid with 
gold, while the corresponding parts of the pillars 
of the court were to be overlaid with silver (Ex 
3817. 19.28) Although all these pillars were of one 
piece, the parts thus treated would have the 
appearance of capitals (LAX κεφαλίδες). 

A, R.S. KENNEDY. 

CHAPMAN (Anclo-Sax. cep ‘trade,’ and mann 
‘man’) is used only once in AY, 2 Ch 9" ‘ Beside 
that which chapmen and merchants brought’ (#7 
orm, KV ‘the chapmen,’ Amer. IV ‘ the traders’). 
For the same Ileb., RV gives ‘chapmen’ (AV 
‘merchantmen’) 1 K 10", and itis an appropriate 
tr. if the word had been still in use. For its 
meaning cf. Rogers (1642), ‘It is not a meete 
thing that man should be both chapman and 
customer.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHAPT.—Jer 144 ‘ Because the ground is chapt, 
for there was no rain in the earth’ (non, Amer. RV 
‘chapped,’ RVm ‘dismayed,’ for the Heb. has both 
meanings). Bradley (1727) in his Furmer’s Dict. 
speaks of ‘ claiey or stiff earth... subject to chap 
during the heat of summer’; but the word, which 
means ‘ eracked,’ is no longer used of laud. 

J. TLASTINGS. 

CHARAATHALAN (B Χαρααθαλάν, A Χαρὰ 
᾿Αθαλάρ, AV Charaathalar), 1 Es 5°.—A name 
given to a leader of certain fainilies who returned 
from Babylon under Zerub. But ‘Charaathalan 
leading them and Allar’ is due to some perversion 
of the original, which has ‘ Cherub, Addan, Immer,’ 
three names of placcs in Bab., from which the 
return was made (Ezr 959 jay 13, Xapods (A Χερούβ), 
"Hodv; cf. Neh 7%). The form in 1 Es may be 
partly accounted for by confusion between © and B, 
and between Aand A. 4H.Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


CHARAX (Xdpaxa, εἰς τόν, 2 Mac 12”, RV ‘to 
Charax,’ AV ‘to Characa’).—East of Jordan, and 
apparently in the land of Tob. Unknown. 


CHAREA (A Xaped, B om.), 1 Es 5%= HARSHA, 
Ezr 253, Neh 753, 


CHARGE, CHARGEABLE.—7o charge (late Lat. 
carricare to load, froin carrus a wagon, whence 


old Fr.charger) is ‘to load,’ and ὦ charge is ‘a load,’ as | 


we still speak of ‘charging’ a gun, and of its} charge.’ 


But in the Bible the word is used only figuratively. | 
1, To burden onc, or be a burden on one, AV ‘be | 
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chargeable, Neh 5% ‘the former governors, that 
had been before me, were ὁ. unto the people’ ("320 
by, lit. ‘made heavy on,’ RVm ‘laid burdens 
upon’); csp. in the matter of expense, 2S 13” 
‘let us not all now go [to the sheep-shearing feast], 
lest we be c. unto thee’ (1233, RV ‘be burden- 
some’); 1 Th 2° ‘ because we would not be ec. unto 
any of you’ (émBapéw, ‘be a weight upon,’ RV 
‘that we might not burden’; so2 Th 3°); and 2Co 
11° ‘I was e. to no man’ (καταναρκάω, only here and 
128-14, though Lick gives simple vapxdw as tr. of 
yp: ‘to be dislocated,’ ‘torn away,’ Gn 39:5. 82 bis, 
Job 33%, Dn [LXX] 118, The vb. «. is to benumb, 
as a torpedo [νάρκη] might benumb, and so to 
paralyse one by laying another’s maintenance on 
him). Cf. Geneva B. ‘I was not slothful to the 
hinderance of anie man’; RV ‘I was not a burden 
on any man.’ 2. The burden of expense is also 
expressed by ‘charge,’ both verb and subst.: Neh 
1052 ‘to ὁ. ourselves yearly with the third part of a 
shekel for the service of the house of our God’ 
(73); 1 Ti δῦ ‘let not the church be charged’ 
(βαρεῖσθαι, RV ‘be burdened’ as in 2 Co 54 EV); 
1 Co 918 ‘that. . . 1 may make the gospel without 
ce.’ (ἀδάπανος) ; 97 ‘who goeth a warfare any time 
at his own charges?’ (dias dywvlos); Ac 21% ‘be at 
charges with them’ (RV ‘for them,’ δαπάνησον ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς, ‘spend upon them’). Cf. Shaks. Rich. ITT. 
I. ii. 256— 
‘Tl be at charges for a looking-glass.’ 


3. To lay a special duty upon one, as 2 Ch 36%= 
Ezr 15 ‘he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jerus.’ (775). Then this duty or responsibility is 
expressed by the subst. ‘charge,’ Job 348 ‘Who 
lath given him (God) a ὁ. over the earth?’ (773); 
Jth 7* ‘he dispersed the people every one to their 
own ¢.’ (παρεμβολή). Then the word is freely used 
(as tr. of πηρῳ}), esp. in Na (P) in a half-technical 
sense, quite foreign to any modern idiom. Thus 
the duty is called, Nu 4%! ‘the c. of this burden.’ 
Since J” imposes it, itis ‘the c. of the Lord,’ Lv 
8%, Itis also called ‘the ὁ. of the sons of Gershon’ 
(Nu 3”), because on therm the burden lies. And 
from its object or extent it is described as: 158 ‘the 
ος of the tabernacle of the testimony’; 3%! ‘thee, 
of the ark’; 88 ‘thee. of the children of Israel’; 
or 3%‘ the c. of the sanctuary, for the c. of the 
children of Israel.’ 4. This nicaning passes easily 
into care or custody: 2 7 ‘to appoint to the ο. of 
the gate’ (7957); 1 Ch 938 (Sy); Ac 8* “who had thee. 
of all her treasure’ (ἐπί); Nu 31” ‘the men of war 
which are under our ¢.’ (13): ef. Ac 139 AVm ‘ office 
or charge’ (ἐπισκοπή, AV ‘bishoprick,’ RV ‘office,’ 
RVm ‘overseership’). 5. From ‘give ac.’ (Mt 46, 
Lk 4, 1 T1 615), or ‘ give in c.’ (1 Ti δ᾽ ‘these things 
give in 6.,) παραγγέλλω, RV ‘command’), there 
naturally arises tlhe meaning of ‘enjoin’ or ‘com- 
mand,’ of which the exaniples are numerous and 
obvious,* and the subst. c.=a command, as 2 8 185, 
Ac 16% (‘charging the jailor to keep them 
safely ; who, having received such a c.’), 1 Ti 1% 
6%, 6. The last and heaviest weight to lay on one 
is to ‘lay blame,’ found chiefly in the phrase ‘ lay 
to the c, of,’ Dt 218, Ps 35", Ac 7° 23”, Ro 858, 2 Ti 
416, But the simple verb is also used in this sense, 
2S 88 ‘thou chargest me to-day with a fault con- 
cerning this woman’; Job 1“ ‘nor charged God 
foolishly’ (RV ‘with foolishness’), 418. ‘his angels 
he chargeth with folly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHARGER (orig. either something that may be 
loaded or something to load with. See CHARGE).— 
A charger is ‘a large plate or flat dish for carrying 
alarge joint of meat,’ Oxf. Eng. Dict. ‘The word is 

* But see Mt 930, Mk 143 ὁ straitly charged,’ ἐμβριμάοσμαι, with 


Thayer on that word, Gould’s note on Mk 1%, and Expos. Times, 
vol. i, p. 172 ff, 
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used as tr. of (1) awp Nu 7 passim, the silver ὁ. 
offered by various princes as a dedication gift; (2) 
Sep Ezr 1%s ‘thirty chargers of gold, a thousand 
chargers of silver,’ being part of the vessels of the 
house of the Lord restored by Cyrus; (3) πίναξ Mt 
148-1), Mk 6°-°8 of the charger in which John the 
Baptist’s head was presented to Salome, and by her 
to her mother. See BASKET, Foon. 
J. HASTINGS. 

CHARIOT (157, 32 Ps 104%, samp, mp) Ps 46%, 
ἅρμα, currus).—In ancient times war chariots 
formed an important part of the military strength 
of a nation. We learn from Egyptian monu- 
ments that they were largely employed in the 
armies of the Hittite and Palestinian kings, and 
thence they were introduced into Egypt about the 
17th cent. B.c. (Brugsch, Hist. of Lqypt, i. 295). 
An Egyp. poem mentions that the Hittites brought 
2500 chariots against Ramses II. (B.C. 1360); and 
when the Egyptians defeated the allied forces of 
the Syrians at Megiddo in the 14th cent. B.c., they 
captured 2041 horses and 924 chariots. A papyrus 
relating to the same period described the adven- 
tures of an Egyptian mohar or official, who drove 
through Pal. in a chariot, accompanied by his 
servant. In the OT we read of the chariots and 
horsemen of Pharaoh at the time of the Exodus 
(Ex 146% 15'-4), In Pal. the Israelites must have 
become familiar with the use of chariots in war 
long before they adopted them. Thus they were 
used by the Can. kings defeated at the Waters of 
Merom (Jos 11**), by Jabin and Sisera, who had 
900 chariots of iron (Jg@ 433 5°8); and it was 
through their iron chariots that the Canaanites of 
the valleys were able to maintain themselves 
against the conquering Israelites (Je 1, cf. Jos 
173% 18), These chariots were doubtless built of 
wood (cf. Jos 11° ‘ burnt their chariots’) and plated 
or strengthened with iron. The translation of 
Vulg. currus faleati (Jg 119 4% 18) seems to involve 
an anachronism ; for the use of scythes attached to 
the axles of war chariots was probably introduced 
from Persia. Certainly, chariots of this kind are 
never represented on the monuments of Egypt or 
Assyria, and Xenophon attributes the invention to 
Cyrus (Cyrop. vi. 1. 27). In the time of Saul the 
Philistines invaded the country of Israel with 3000 
chariots (15 13° LXX [Luc.]; see Driver, Text of 
Sam.). David, during his Syrian wars, captured 
1000 chariots (1 Ch 182), and on another occasion 
700 (28 1018); but, following the example of Joshua 
(Jos 11°), he maimed the horses, reserving only 
sufficient for 100 chariots (2S 84). The introduction 
of chariots into the Israelite army dates from the 
time of Solomon, who maintained an establishment 
of 1400 chariots (1 K 1025. 2 Ch 14) and 4000 horses 
(2 Ch 9”, in 1 K 425 [Heb. 5%] wrongly 40,000). These 
were stationed partly in Jerusalem and partly in 
more suitable cities selected for the purpose (1 K 919 
1058, Both chariots and horses were mainly im- 
ported from Egypt, and a profitable trade in them 
was carried on with the Hittite and Syrian kings. 
We are told that a chariot was brought from 
Egypt for 600 shekels of silver, and a horse for 150 
shekels (1 K 1058: 2 (Ἢ 1168). From this time onwards 
chariots form a regular part of the army both in 
the northern and southern kingdoms (1 K 169, 2 Καὶ 
714 926-2110? 13% 14 851 Is 27, Mic 5” ete.), In particular, 
the king seems regularly to have gone to battle in 
his chariot (1 Κα 22+, 2 K 93%, ef. 1 K 1218 2 K 921), 
Zimri held the important office of captain of half 
the chariots (1 K 16°). There seem, however, to 
have often been difficulties in securing a sufficient 


supply of horses (2 K 7186 1858)... hence in the time | 
of Isaiah there was a strong party in Judah which | 
favoured a close alliance with Egypt (Is 30? 16 31! | 


36°). But the consciousness still survived that the 
use of chariots had been introduced from heathen 


countries. ence, while the historian looks upon 
them as a mark of regal despotism (18 8"), and the 
Deuteronomic law forbids the king to multiply 
horses (Dt 1715), the prophets regard horses and 
chariots as a sign of dependence on human aid 
instead of on divine protection (Hos 1’ 14° [Heb. 4], 
Is 27 3016 311), and they predict their destruction in 
the Messianic future (Mic 5! [Heb. °], Zec 910). 

Frequent allusion is made to the use of war 
chariots by the Syrians (1 K 2071-25 2091, 2 K 614), 
the Assyrians (Is 5°° 8753, Nah 3°), the Egyptians 
(2 IK 76, Jer 46* 9), and others (Ezk 985: 267, Is 43", 
Jer 514, Hag 2”). Chariots were used also in the 
later Syrian kingdom (Dn 11%, 1 Mac 1” 8°), and 
Antiochus Eupator is said to have possessed 300 
chariots armed with scythes (2 Mac 13°). 

The chariot was employed also in times of peace 
(Gn 50°, 1 Καὶ 18:5. 2 K 5% 21 10%) Is 667°), and was 
regarded as a mark of high rank. Thus Pharaoh 
assigned to Joseph his ‘second chariot’ (Gn 41*) ; 
Absalom and Adonijah prepared chariots and horses 
to mark their claims to the throne (25 151, 1K 1°); 
ef. also Is 2218. Jer 17° 224, In the NT the only 
chariot mentioned, except in Rev 9°, cf. 181°, is that 
of the Ethiopian treasurer of Candace (Ac 8°84), 
The heathenish practice of dedicating horses and 
chariots to the sun, introduced by some of the 
later kings of Judah, was abolished by Josiah 
(2 K 9311). 

The chariots of the Hebrews doubtless resembled 
those used by the surrounding nations, and repre- 
sented on Egyp. and Assyr. monuments. They 
were two-wheeled vehicles, open behind, drawn by 
two horses, and containing two (1 K 2994) or perhaps 
three persons (2 K 9%), The latter view is sup- 
ported by the special Heb. term for an officer, 
shalish (why), lit. third man; see Ex 147 154, 2 K 7? 
055 10% 15% ete. The Egyp. chariots were of light 
and simple construction, the material employed 
being wood, as is proved by sculptures represent- 
ing the manufacture of chariots. The axle was 
set far back, and the bottom of the car, which 
rested on this and on the pole, was sometimes 
formed of a frame interlaced with a network of 
thongs or ropes. The chariot was entirely open 
behind, and for the greater part of the sides, which 
were formed by a curved rail rising from each side 
of the back of the base, and resting on a wooden 
upright above the pole in front. From this rail, 
which was strengthened by leather thongs, a bow 
case of leather, often richly ornamented, hung on 
the right-hand side, slanting forwards; while the 
quiver and spear cases inclined in the opposite direc- 
tion. The wheels, which were fastened on the axle 
by a linch-pin secured with a short thong, had six 
spokes in the case of war chariots, but in private 
vehicles sometimes only four. The pole καὶ ποῷ up- 
wards, and to the end of it a curved yoke was 
attached. A small saddle at each end of the yoke 
rested on the withers of the horses, and was 
secured in its place by breast-band and girth. No 
traces are to be seen. The bridle was often orna- 
mented ; a bearing-rein was fastened to the saddle, 
and the other reins passed through a ring at the side 
of this. The number of horses to a chariot seems 
always to have been two; and in the car, which 
contained no seat, only rarely are more than two 
persons depicted, except in triumphal processions. 

Assyrian chariots did not differ in any essential 
points from the Egyptian. They were, however, 
completely panelled at the sides, and a shield was 
sometimes hung at the back. The whecls had six, 
or, at a later period, eight spokes ; the felloes were 
broad, and seem to have been formed of three 
distinct circles of wood, sometimes surrounded by 
a metal tire. While only two horses were 
attached to the yoke, in the older monuments ἃ 
third horse is generally to be seen, which was prob- 
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ably used as a reserve. The later chariots are 
square in front, not rounded; the car itself is 
larger and higher; the cases for weapons are 
placed in front, not at the side; and only two 
horses are used. ‘The harness differs somewhat 
from the Egyptian. A broad collar passes round 
the neck, from which hangs a breast ornament, the 
whole being secured by a triple strap under the 
belly of the horse. As in Egypt, there are no 
traces visible; two driving-reins are attached to 
each horse, but the bearing-rein seems to be un- 
known. In addition to the warrior and the 
charioteer, we often see a third man, who bears a 
shield ; and a fourth occupant of the chariot some- 
times appears. 

The Hittite chariots, as represented on Egyp. 
monuments, regularly contain three warriors. in 
construction they are plainer and more solid than 
the Egyptian, and the sides are not open. ‘The 
chariots on Persian sculptures closely resemble 
the Assyrian. 

In Sir 49° the first vision of Ezekiel is alluded to 
as ‘the chariot of the cherubim,’ and that chapter 
(Ezk 1), under the title of ‘the chariot,’ figures 
largely in later Jewish mystical speculation. Cf. 
Schirer, HJP τι. i. 347. 


LiITMRATURE.—Layard, Nineveh (1849), 11. 348-356; Rawlinson, 
Five Great Monarchies (1864), il. 1-21; Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians (1847), i. 885-359 ; Nowack, lleb. Archaologie, i. 366f. 

H. A. WHITER. 

CHARITY.—From 1 Co 8! onwards ‘charity’ is 
frequently employed in AY as the tr. of ἀγάπη ; in 
RY it does not occur. 


The Gr, word ὠγώπη is supposed to have been coined by tlie 
LXX. It is found in no profane author, not even in Josephus, 
and only once in Philo (i. 283). In LXX it occurs 2S 125 (A) 
1815, Ec 91-6, Ca 24.5.7 85. 10 568 76 84, 6. 7bis, Jer 22 always as tr. of 
M7; and in Wis 39 618, Sir 4811, It has been supposed that tbe 
LXX felt the need of a word of purer suggestion than any in 
existence, but 2 § 1315 (the love of Amnon for Tamar) disproves 
that supposition. What tbe LXX seems to have felt the need of 
was a stronger word than either ἀγώπησις or φιλία, with which 
they elsewbere translate 120N. Thus in 28 1815. Ec 91-6 it is 
used in emphatic contrast to ‘ hate.’ 

When Christianity came, having received the new revelation 
of the dove of God, it found this word as yet unspoilt by common 
use, and adopted it to express the new divineidea. Perhaps the 
fact that the LXX had used it to express the intensity of love, 
made it the more easily adopted, for this was now also a leading 
thought, as in 1 Jn 48.16 ‘God is love,’ and 410 ‘ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God,’ etc. 

Tbe word is used 117 times in NT (including dycéaz, * love- 
feasts,’ Jude 12 [and 2 P 213 L Tr WH)), always of love with 
which God has something todo. Its distribution, accord. to 
Moulton and Geden’s NY Concord., is as follows; Synop. 2 (Mt 
2412, Lk 1142), In 7, Ro 9,1 Co 14, 2 Co 9, Gal 3, Eph 10, Ph 4, 
Col 5, 1 Th 5, 2 Tb 3, 1 Ti 5, 2 Ti 4, Tit 1, Philem 3, Ile 2,1 P 3, 
2P2,1Jn 18,2 Jn2,3Jn1, Jude 3, Rev 2. That is, Synop. 2, 
Jn (including Rev) 30, Paul 75, He 2, Ρ 5, Jude 3. It is not 
used in Mk, Ac, Ja. 

Jerome experienced the difficulty which has been attributed 
to the LXX, There was no direct equivalent in Latin for ἀγάπη. 
Amor wag impossible, suggesting idolatry as well as sensuality. 
Hc sometimes cbose dilectio, esteem, and sometimes caritas 
(charitas), dearness, though both words, being comparatively 
weak, missed the very point for which ἀγάπη had first been 
coined. Dilectio is found in Vulg. 24 times, caritas 90 times 
(1 P 514 gives a different tr.); but the choice of one or tbe other 
seems accidental. 

Wyclif followed the Vulgate, giving ‘love’ for dilectio and 
‘charity’ for caritas everywhere, except in Co] 18-13 where he 
has ‘loving’ for dileetio, not ‘love’; and in 1 Co 134 where he 
uses the pronoun ‘it’ for tbe third caritas. 

Tindale systematically avoided ecclesiastical words, and so dis- 
carded ‘charity’ entirely, using ‘love’ everywhere, except Ro 
1415 ‘charitably’ (zara ἀγάπην), and Col 113 ‘His dear Son’ for 
‘the Son of his love.’ Tindale was followed by Coverdale, tbe 
Great Bible, and the Geneva Bible, except that tbe Geneva has 
‘charity’ in Rey 24-19, 

The Bishops restored ‘charity’ into the foll. places: Ro 
1810 5, 1 Co 81 181. 2. 8. 4éer δ. 18 δὲβ 141 1614, Col 314, 1 Th 
36.12 58, 2Th 13, 1 Ti 15 215 412, 2 ΠῚ 222 810, Tit 22, 1 P 48 bis 
614, 2 2 17, 1 Jn 81, 8 In, Jude®22, Rev 219; while they 
accepted Tindale’s ‘charitably’ im Re 141, and his ‘dear Son’ 
in Gol 118, 

The Rhemisb Bible, being tr. from tbe Vulg., returned to the 
use of ‘charity’ and ‘love,’ following the Vulg. precisely, 
except that (as with Wyclif) the tbird ‘charity’ is omitted in 
1 Co 138, 

The translators of AV followed the Bishops, except in Ro 


1310 bis, 1 Th 312 58, 1 Jn 31, and Jude 2, where they capriciously 
prefer ‘love’ to ‘charity.’ 

The RY gives ‘love’ wherever the Revisers found ἀγάπη in 
the text. they adopted; for they reckoned it their special duty 
to translate the same Gr. word by the same English word, if 
that could possibly be done. No other Eng. version is so con- 
sistent. ‘Charity’ never occurs. 


The word ‘charity’ entered the Eng. language at 
two different times. First in the form cherte (from 
Fr. chierté, cherté) and with the ordinary meaning 
of the Lat. cariéas, ‘dearness,’ both in reference 
to price andaffection. Next in the forms caritat, 
caritet, charitet, charité, from the popular use of the 
caritas (caritatem) of the Vulg. in the Church to 
indicate Christian ‘love.’ The two words were too 
close to be kept distinct, and in the 17th cent. 
cherte was discontinued. 

After the Vulg., charity was used of the love of 
God, as 1 Jn 4° 1 ‘God is charite’ (Wycelif)=‘ God 
is charitie’ (Rheims—dydry is tr. by ‘ce.’ through- 
out 1 Jn in Wyelif and Rhemish). Its meaning 
as applied to man is well expressed by Abp. 
Hamilton, Catechism (1552), ‘Quhate is cherite? 
It is lufe, quharby we lufe God for his awin saik 

. and our neichbour for God’s saik, or in God.’ 
But such a word could not resist the strong 
tendency to degeneration, if indeed it had not de- 
generated in the use of the Vulg. itself. As early 
as Caxton we find the general sense of kindly dis- 
position, leniency. Thus, Cato 3,‘1... beseche 
alle suche that fynde faute or errour that of theyr 
charyte they correcte and amende hit.’ Dr. G. 
Salmon (Gnosticism and Agnosticism, p. 211) 
thinks it probable that the popular limitation of 
the word to almsgiving arose from its freq. em- 
ployment in appeals of preachers either for money 
on behalf of some good object, or for prayers on 
behalf of the souls in purgatory; the common 
exordium being, ‘Good Christian people, we pray 
you of your charity to give so and so.’ 

That there was a feeling about 1611 against the 
use of ‘love’ in the language of religion is shown 
by Bacon’s remark (1603), ‘I did ever allow the 
discretion and tenderness of the Rhemish trans- 
lation in this point, that finding in the original 
the word ἀγάπη and never ἔρως, do ever translate 
Charity and never Love, because of the indifferency 
and equivocation of the word with impure love’ 
(the statement is incorrect, since Rlicims gives 
‘love’ for ἀγάπη 23 times, but it expresses the 
feeling of the day). But it does not appear that it 
was in deference to any such feeling that the 
Bishops and AV introduced ‘charity’ again, but 
either to avoid ‘the scrupulosity of the Puritans,’ 
or to escape the charge of ‘unequal dealing towards 
a great number of good English words.’ The objec- 
tions to ‘c.’ as a tr. of ἀγάπη are that it is now 
obsolete in the sense of ‘love,’ suggesting a mild 
toleration, in place of the noblest and most search- 
ing of virtues; and that its use in AV (esp. through- 
out 1 Co 13) has given rise to the mistaken idea that 
St. Paul is less the apostle of love than St. John. 
See ALMSGIVING and LOVE. J. HASTINGS. 


CHARM.—See AMULET and DIVINATION. 


CHARME (Σαρμή, AV Carme), 1 Es 5%.—Called 
Jiarm, Ezr 2%, Neh 7. The form in 1 Es is 
derived from the Heb., and not from the Gr. form 
in the canonical books. 


CHARMIS (Bs Xappels, A Χαλμείς Ξε 59 Gn 46°). 
—Son of Melehiel, one of three rulers or elders of 
LDethulia (Jth 6% §! 10%). 

CHASE.—See HUNTING. 


CHASEBA (XaceBc), 1 Es 5°1.—There is no corre. 


|} sponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 
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CHECKER WORK 


CHASTENING, CHASTISEMENT, TRIBU- 
LATION. — The idea represented by the words 
chastening or chastisement fills a considerable 
space both in OT and NT. In Heb. it is usually 
expressed by the verb 7p, 1, and the substantive 
πρὶ, with which main and nozin are frequently com- 
bined ; and in Gr. by the corresponding verb and 
subst. παιδεύω and παιδεία. The etymological con- 
nexion of these last words with παῖς suggests that 
education, in the widest sense of the word, in- 
cluding reference to the means as well as the end 
of the process, is the main idea involved. And on 
the whole this is true. In one passage, Eph θ΄, 
fathers are charged to bring up their children in 
the παιδείᾳ xal νουθεσίᾳ κυρίου, where παιδεία is the 
Christian discipline of character, as it ought to 
be enforced in the Christian family. The same 
idea is presented in He 12°, where fathers are 
regarded in the character of wadevral—as those 
who exercise discipline over their children, and 
esp. over their faults, for their good. This same 
conception is applied without reserve to God. One 
of the most striking passages is Pr 34% ‘My son, 
despise not the chastening (παιδεία) of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked (ἐλεγχόμενος) Ὁ 
him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth 
(παιδεύει), and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.’ This is quoted and enforced in He 
12+" and Rev 3%. The idea insisted upon is that 
the troubles which befall the people of God are not 
to be read as signs of His hostility, but of His 
paternal care. ‘ What son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not?’ In a larger sense, perhaps, than 
this, the grace of God is spoken of as having 
appeared in saving power, teaching us (παιδεύουσα) 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly. 
‘Teaching’ here suggests too little, and tate 
‘disciplining’ or ‘chastening’ is too narrow; but 
the conception of the Christian life offered in this 
passage 15 that of education under a power which 
is at once gracious and severe. The χάρις which 
brings salvation to men employs resources of all 
kinds to put them in complete possession of it. 
Often the idea of painful correction is prominent, 
and in one place the severe word ‘judgment’ 
appears in the context. The abuses connected 
with the Lord’s Supper at Corinth had produced 
much sickness and not a few deaths in the Church 
(1 Co 118), Men had been eating and drinking 
‘judgment’ to themselves. Yet even under such 
judgments (κρινόμενοι), the apostle teaches, Chris- 
tians are not objects of God’s hostility : He is seek- 
ing their good; ‘we are being chastened by the 
Lord, that we may not be condemned with the 
world.’ Even in those peculiar passages where the 
ehastisement seems so awful or extreme that Satan, 
not God, is made the instrument of it, this holds 
good. ‘l'he sinner in 1 Co 5 is delivered to Satan, 
for the destruction of the flesh indeed (by death ἢ), 
but that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. Soin 1 Ti 1° Hymenzeus and Alex- 
ander are handed over to the Adversary, that they 
may be taught under his hands (παιδευθῶσι) not to 
blaspheme. Compare also St. Paul’s own case; 
the thorn in the flesh is called an angel of Satan, 
yet it disciplines him in the Christian grace of 
humility, The human mind, so long as it dwells 
in the human body, will not be able to avoid 
calling such things ‘evils’; xo chastening for the 
present seems matter of joy: it 1s all grief and 
pain, and it is only afterward, when the fruit of 
righteousness appears, that we can see it is 
something to thank God for, a real indication of 
His love for His children. The large use made in 
the Apocrypha of the idea of ‘chastisement’ for 
the moral interpretation of experience is ver 
striking. One of the chief passages is Wis 3*’. 


There we find the conception that suffering is a 
trial, which, when one stands it successfully, brings 
a sure reward : a reward too, as in 2 Co 4%, out 
of proportion to the suffering, ὀλίγα παιδευθέντες 
μεγάλα εὐεργετηθήσονται. The idea of purification 
also, as well as that of testing, is involved in the 
comparison of Wis 3° ws χρυσὸν ἐν χωνευτηρίῳ ἐδοκί- 
μασεν αὐτούς. The gracious and paternal aspects 
of chastisement are signalised in Wis 11; the 
people of God are chastened in mercy, the wicked 
are judged and tormented in wrath; His own He 
puts to the proof ws πατὴρ νουθετῶν, the others He 
condemns ws ἀπότομος βασιλεύς. So again, in 2 Mac 
66, though God ‘ chastens with calamity,’ He never 
abandons His people. This is the main thought of 
the NT passages also: suffering is the rod in a 
Father’s hand, and the sole instrument by which 
the purposes of the Father’s love can be effected. 

The word tribulation has come into our lan- 
euage from the Vulg. rendering, not of παιδεύω, 
but of θλίβω, θλίψις. In NT none of the passages in 
which these words are used suggest expliaily that 
‘tribulation’ is disciplinary. It is said, indeed, 
that we must through many tribulations enter into 
the kingdom of God (Ac 14*), but they are rather 
barriers to be forced, dangers to be disregarded, 
than disciplines to be welcomed. In 2 Co 1® the 
idea occurs that one man may have to suifer in 
order to acquire the gift of administering con- 
solation to others. Once in OT (Is 9010) the ideas 
of ‘tribulation’ and ‘chastening’ are expressly 
combined : ἐν θλίψει μικρᾷ ἡ παιδεία σου ἡμῖν ; but as 
arule θλίψις (affliction or tribulation) is used in a 
more purely objective way. It may be, in point of 
fact, an instrument of παιδεία, but that is not the 
point of view to which of itself it leads. 

J. DENNEY. 
CHASTITY.—See Crimes, and MARRIAGE. 


CHEBAR (122, Χοβάρ, Ezk 11- 8 315. % 1015. 20. 22 433), 
—A river in ‘the land of the Chaldeans,’ by the 
side of which Ezekiel saw his first vision of the 
Cherubim. Near the bauks of this stream was 
Tel-abib, the home of a colony of Jewish exiles, 
among whom Ezekiel lived and prophesied (Ezk 
3), The Chebar has commonly been identified, 
in accordance with a Syrian Christian tradition, 
with the Habor (712, ’AGdppas), the modern Chabour, 
which runs into the Euphrates not far from the 
site of Circesium. But the two names are very 
different, and Babylonia, whither the Jews were 
deported (2 K 24%, Jer 29%), can hardly be eon- 
sidered to include Northern Mesopotamia. It is 
therefore inore probable that the Chebar was one 
of the numerous canals in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon to which the name of ‘river’ was often 
given (cf. Néldeke in Schenkel’s ibel-Lezxicon). 
The name, however, has not yet been discovered 
in any of the numerous lists of rivers and canals 
which are to be found in Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. The word is probably connected with 
the Semitic root 322 to be great; lence it has been 
suggested that Chebar was another name of the 
Nahar Maicha, or Royal Canal of Nebuchadrezzar. 

H. A. WHITE. 

CHECK in the obsol. sense of ‘rebuke’ or ‘re- 
proof’ oceurs Job 905 41 have heard the ὁ. of my 
reproach’ (RV ‘reproof which putteth me to 
shame’). Cf. Pepys, Diary, 26th Sept., ‘I was 
very angry, and... did give him a very great 
check for it, and so to bed’; and Shaks., Henry IV. 
Iv. ii. 34, ‘I never knew yet but rebuke and 
check was the reward of valour.’ RV gives the 
verb in 1 S 247 in the mod. sense of ‘ restrain,’ ‘so 
David checked his men with these words’ (AV 
‘ stayed’). J. HASTINGS. 


CHECKER WORK (now generally spelt chequer- 
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CHEDOR-LAOMER 


work) is work arranged after the pattern of a 
chess-board (which was orig. called ‘a checker or 
chequer’). 1K 7 ‘nets of checker work’ (Οὐ: Ὁ 
n33¥ nvyo),—trellis work of some material used to 
ornament the ‘chapiters’ of the pillars in Solomon’s 
temple. In2 Ια 1" the sébhdkhdA is a ‘lattice’ in 
an upper chamber through which Ahaziah fell. 
In Job 18° it is a net for snaring. J. HASTINGS. 


CHEDOR-LAOMER (1595779, Χοδολλογομόρ, Chedor- 
lahomor).—- Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, com- 
manded the vassal-kines Amraphel of Shinar, 
Arioch of Ellasar (which see), and Tidal, king of 
Goiim, in the war against the Canaanite princes of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zcboiim, and Zoar 
(Gn 14146), After twelve years of servitude the 
latter had rebelled against Chedorlaomer, who, with 
his allies, thereupon marched into the west, on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, smiting the Rephaim in 
Bashan, the Zuzim or Zamzummin in Ammon, the 
Emim in Moab, and the Horites in Mount Seir. 
He then turned northward through Kadesh-barnea 
(now “Ain Kadis), and ‘smote all the country of the 
Amalekites (or Bedawin), and also the Amorites 
that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar’ or En-gedi, on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea. Then followed a 
battle with the Canaanite princes in the vale of 
Siddim, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Canaanites, the death (?) of the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the capture of their cities. ‘ Abram 
the Hebrew,’ however, armed 318 of his men and 
fell upon the conquerors by night near Dan in the 
extreme north, pursuing them to Hobah, west of 
Damascus, and recovering the spoil of Sodom, as 
well as his nephew Lot. 

Chedorlaomcr is the Elamite name Kudur- 
Lagamar,* ‘scrvant of Lagamar,’ one of the 
principal Elamite gods. Similar names are Kudur- 
Nankhundi, ‘ servant of the god Nankhundi,’ and 
Kudur-Mabug, the father of Eri-aku (Arioch). 
In the time of Eri-aku, Babylonia was under the 
suzerainty of Elam; and while Eri-aku reicned at 
Larsa and Ur, and claimed sovereignty over the 
whole of Chaldxa, an independent dynasty was 
ruling at Babylon ‘in the land of Shinar.’ [Kudur- 
Mabug is called by his son ‘the father of the land 
of the Amorites,’ or Syria and Palestine, which 
implies some kind of authority there, but he never 
has the title of king. He was aiso ‘the father 
of Jamutbal,’ a frontier district of Elam. The 
‘land of the Amorites’ had been subdued by the 
Bab. conqueror Sargon of Accad many centuries 
before (in B.C. 3800). Four times he marched into 
Syria, and, after erecting an image of himself by 
the shore of the Mediterranean and crossing the 
countries ‘ of the sea of the setting sun,’ he united 
his conquests into a ‘single’ empire. His son 
Naram-Sin made his way imto the Sinaitic Pen- 
insula, and must therefore have followed the same 
road as Chedorlaomer. A later king of Babylonia, 
Ammi-satana (B.C. 2230), still calls himself ‘king 
of the land of the Amorites’; and the deep and 
permanent influence of Babylonia in Canaan, 
evidenced by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, proves 
that Bab. domination must have long continued 
there. Ammi-satana, was the great-grandson of 
Khammurabi, the king of Babylon who overthrew 
Eri-aku and his Elamite allies, and united all 
Babylonia under one monarch. Khammurabi 
died sixty years before the accession of Ammi- 
satana, so that, as he reigned fifty-five years, we 
may place the expedition of Chedorlaomer about 
B.C, 2330. A. I. SAYCE. 


CHEEK, CHEEK-BONE (nb, Arab. Jaki, ‘jaw- 


*The name Ku-dur-la-ukh-ga-mar has now been read by Ῥ, 
Scheil on a tablet of Khammurahi (see Rev. Bib. Internat. 1896, 
p. 600, and ev, de Théol. 1897, p. 83 1i.). 
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bone’; lihyah, ‘beard’; σιαγών).---Ἰ1. The cheek, 
with its ruddy token of health, is a feature of 
beauty (18 16%, Ca 110 53%). In the Lebanon vine- 
yards a species of tinted grape is called ‘ maidens’ 
cheeks.’ On the other hand, as of something that 
ought not to be, it is said of Jerusalem in her 
desolation, ‘her tears are on her cheeks’ (La 13). 

2. It is connected with manliness and pride. To 
be smitten on the cheek, as described in 1 K 2274, 
2 Ch 1855, Job 1619, Ps 37, Is 508, meant the greatest 
possible affront, and implied that there was no 
further power to resist. This gives emphasis to 
Mt 5539, Lk 6”, where the want is not of power, but 
of will, to resist.- G. M. MACKIE. 


CHEEK TEETH.—J1] 1° ‘he hath the cheek 
teeth of a great lion’ (ny?nax, RV ‘jaw teeth,’ as 
in Pr 3013 ‘ their Na teeth as knives’ AV, RV; 
but in Job 29" [all] ‘jaws,’ RVm ‘ great teeth’). 
Cheek teeth=molar teeth, is found in Caxton, 
Chron. Eng. (1480), ‘ Al that ever were borne after 
that pestilence hadden ij chekteth in hir hede 
lesse than they had afore.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHEER.—The ‘ cheer’ isorig. the face (Fr. chére, 
late Lat. cara), as Caxton, Golden Legend, ‘In 
the swete of thy chere thou shalt ete brede.’ Then 
the expression of the face; and so, any state of 
mind, or mood, as Shaks., Sonnets, xcvii. 13, ‘ 80 
dull a cheer’; but generally with adj. ‘good.’ So 
always in AV (except 1 Es 953 ‘Then went they 
their way to make great c.’), asin the phrase ‘ Be 
of good. cheer,’ Mt 9? 1477, Mk 6, Jn 16%, Ac 23 
(all θαρσέω); Ac 277% 236 (εὐθυμέω or εὔθυμος) ; and 
in RV Job 9” (avbay, AV ‘comfort myself,’ RVm 
‘prighten up’). Finally, the word came to signify 

“good spirits,’ whence the verb ‘to cheer,’ Jg 915, 
or ‘cheer up,’ Dt 9.5 (RV ‘ cheer’). 


J. HASTINGS. 
CHEESE.—See Ioop. 


CHELAL (55> ‘perfection’).—One who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 1030), 


CHELLIANS.—Probably the inhabitants of the 
town CHELLUS (which see). Cf. Jth 1° 2%, 


CHELLUS (Xedo’s or Xeodo’s).—From the text 
(Jth 19) this place is supposcd to have been situated 
S.W. of Jerus. near Betane, and N. of Kadesh and 
the river (var. ‘torrent’) of Egypt, identified with 
the Wady el-‘Arish. Reland thinks it may be 
Haluzah (ayion), the site well known to the Gr. 
and Rom. geographers under the altered form of 
Elusa, situated near the source of the Wady es- 
Sanistream. Tle mention of a land of the Chel- 
hans by the wilderness, to the south of which 
were the children of Ishmael (Jth 2%), is looked 
upon as supporting this view of the position of C. 
Doubt must, however, be regarded as accompany- 
ing the| identification of C. with Haluzah or Elusa 
if the Syr. transcription Kalon (with K for Ch) be 
correct. C. is alsoregarded as a mistake for Chelul 
= Halhul, Jos 1588, I, A. PINCHES. 


CHELOD (B Χελεούλ, κα Χεσλαιουδά, A Χελεούδ, Old 
Lat. Chelleuth, Vulg. omits, Syr. Chaldzans).—Jth 
1% reads, not as AV and RV ‘many nations of the 
sons of Chelod assembled themselves to battle,’ but 
‘there came together many nations unto the array 
(or ranks) of the sons of Cheleul’; less naturally 
‘to battle with (against) the sons of Ch.’ (εἰς 
παράταξιν υἱῶν X.). Syriac ‘to fight against the 
Chaldzeans,’ is improbable. It is not certain 
whether the ‘many nations’ are allies of Nebuch- 
adrezzar or of Arphaxad, nor whether they come 
to help or to fight the ‘sons of Ch.’ Probably v.® 


| summarises v.**; hence ‘sons of Ch.’ should be 
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Nebuchadrezzar’s army. But he is, in Jth, king of 
Assyrians, not Chaldzans. No probable conjecture 
as to Aram. original has been made. 
I’, C. PORTER. 
CHELUB (12:53).—4. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4"). 2, The father of Ezri, one of David's super- 
intendents (1 Ch 2775). See GENEALOGY. 


CHELUBAI (253), 1 Ch 2°, another form of 
Caleb. Cf. 1 Ch 938. #, and see CALEB. 


CHELUHI (‘mb> Kethibh, smb Keré, Cheluhu 
RVm, Chelluh AV).—One of the Bené-Bani who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%). 


CHEMARIM.—In EV this word is found only in 
Zeph 14; but the original 0°73, of which it is the 
transliteration, is used also at 2 K 235 and Hos 10°, 
and in both instances Chémdrim is placed in the 
margin of AV and RY ‘idolatrous priests,’ and 
‘priests’ holding the post of honour in the text. 
It is a little curious that at Zeph 1, the one case 
where our versions have it, it is probably an inter- 
polation: the LXX omits it, and the parallelism is 
spoilt by its presence. Wellhausen wished to 
assert its claim to a place in Hos 44, but other 
critics have rightly denied this. Chémer, of which 
Chémadrim is the plural, is of Aram. origin,* and 
when used in Syr. carries no unfavourable con- 
notation. In the Peshitt& Version of the OT it 
is employed at Jg 17°! of Micah’s idolatrous 
priests, but at Is 61° of the true priests promised 
to the restored Israel. In the Pesh. Vers. of the 
NT, Ac 1935 has it as the rendering of νεωκόρος, 
thus reminding us of the Latin wditus (=temple- 
attendants) of Hos 10°, Zeph 14; and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, passim, employs it of the Levitical 
priests and of our Lord (2 3! 41415 55-10, and many 
other places). In the Heb. of the OT, however, 
Chémdrim always has a bad sense: it is applied to 
the pricsts who conducted the worship of the calves 
(2 K 23°, Hos 105), and to those he served the 
Baalim (Zeph 14). Kimchi believed the original 
significance of the verbal form was ‘to be black,’ 
and explained the use of the noun by the assertion 
that the idolatrous priests wore black garments. 
Amongst recent lexicographers Brockelmann ac- 
cepts this derivation. Others take the root to 
mean, ‘to be sad,’ the ehtimrd being a sad, ascetic 
person, a monk or priest. The two ideas run 
into each other, as is well exemplified at Ezk 31%, 
where Pesh. has chémird, LXX ἐσκότασεν, Vulg. 
contristatus est, EV caused to mourn. 

J. TAYLOR. 

CHEMOSH (vina Aémésh, Xauds).—The national 
deity of the Moabites, as J” was the national deity of 
the Israelites. He is frequently referred to as the 
god of Moab both in the OT and on the Moabite 
Stone, and the Moabites are referred to as the people 
of Chemosh (cf. Nu 21%, Jer 48%). Onthe Moabite 
Stone we have a king Chemosh-melek. We also 
read of a deity Ashtor-Chemosh, not to be identified 
with C., but distinct. In the inscription, Mesha, 
the king of Moab, represents the subjection of Moab 
to Israel as due to the fact that C. was angry with 
his land. At length the anger of C. was appeased, 
and lie bade Mesha go and take Nebo from Israel. 
C. drove Israel out from before him, and restored to 
Moab the land taken by Israel. The slaughter of 
the people of ‘Ataroth is spoken of as a gazing-stock 
to C. Mesha accordingly made a high place for C., 
because he had saved him and made him victorious 


over his foes. That upon occasion he might be | 


worshipped with human sacrifices is probable from 
2 K 3”, where the king of Moab offered his eldest 
son as a burnt-offering, and thus forced the Israel- 


* In an inscrip. found near Aleppo we find 1452 1D35=priest of 
Sahar (the moon). See Rev. Sémit. 1896, pp. 280, 282. 


ites to raise the siege. Solomon built a high-place 
for C. ‘the abomination of Moab’ (1 K 11°), which 
lasted till the time of Josiah’s reformation, when 
it was destroyed (2 K 23%), According to ὧς 11™ 
C. was also the national deity of the Ammonites; 
but this can hardly be correct, since Milcom was 
their special god. It has been suggested that the 
text should be corrected, and Milcom read here; 
but perhaps, as Moore says, the error runs through 
the whole learned argument (Judges, p. 295). 
A. 5. PEAKE. 

CHENAANAH (n3y25).—41. A Benjamite (1 Ch 7"). 
2, The father of Zedekiah the false prophet in the 
reign of Ahab (1 K 22", 2 Ch 18)), 


CHEN ANI (33, prob. for 73313). —A Levite (Neh 92). 


CHENANIAH (77315 or 343).—Chief of the Levites 
at the removal of the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom (1 Ch 15% 27), named among the ollicers and 
judges over Israel (1 Ch 26”). 


CHEPHAR-AMMONI (‘nova 799), ‘village of the 
Aimmonites,’ Jos 18%.— A town of Benjamin. 
Probably the ruin Kefr ‘Ana near Bethel. See 
SIVP vol. i. sheet xiv. C. R. CONDER. 


CHEPHIRAH (ayoaa), ‘village,’ Jos 917 18%, 
Ezr 2”, Neh 7°.—One of the four Hivite cities 
which made peace with the Hebrews, re-peopled 
after the Captivity, having belonged to Benjamin. 
Now Keftreh S.W. of Gibeon, in a position which 
aids to determine the VW. border of Benjamin. 
See SWF vol. ili. sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


CHERAN (j23).—One of the children of Dishon, 
the son of Seir, the Horite (Gn 80:9, 1 Ch 1"). The 
Sept. transliteration, acc. to Dillm., is possibly 
based on a supposed connexion of the word with 
72=a lamb. H. E. RY Lg. 


CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES (17793 73). 
—A. designation repeatedly applied to a body of 
troops in the service of David, which seem to have 
formed the king’s bodyguard. As to the deriva- 
tion of the words, opinions have differed. Gesenius 
explained them as = exeewtioners and runners (from 
the verbs ΠῚ and n?75), their duty being to inflict 
capital punishment, and also to convey the king’s 
mandates as quickly as possible to those who held 
places of government. Linguistic and other objec- 
tions seem to be fatal to this theory, as well as to 
another which makes 773 to be so called from m3 


| =to be expelled from one’s country (Zec 14*),— 


an explanation which would identify it with the 
Sept. rendering of ‘nv (Philistine) by ᾿Αλλόφυλος. 
It seems to be unquestionable that Cherethite 
and Pelethite are not common but proper names. 
The Cherethites, as a tribe inhabiting the southern 
border of Canaan, are thrice mentioned in the 
OT (1 S 30", Zeph 2°, Ezk 9516), and in all these 
passages they are associated so closely with the 
Philistines as to be practically identified with them. 
Now we know from Am 9’, Dt 2”, and Jer 47’ 
that the Phihstines were believed to have come to 
Canaan from Caphtor, which is generally identified 
with Crete. May Cherethites not be another form 
of Cretans? Instead of Cherethites, the Iethibh of 
2S 20” offers the reading Carites. Soin 2 K 11+ 
the true reading as restored in RV is Carides, 
where AV reads Captains. The terms Cretans 
and Carites may both be represented readily 
enough by ‘7723. That ‘773 is simply a variation of 
φῦ (Philistine) was Ewald’s opinion, and has 
since been generally accepted. τι 
The Cherethites and Velethites were thus a Philis- 
tine bodyguard, originally introduced by David, 
whose action is explained by his relations with the 
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Philistines prior to his accession to the throne. 
This conclusion finds further support in the fact 
that in 2 Καὶ 1518 the Gittites, who were certainly 
Philistines, are coupled with the Cherethites and 
Pelethites. These men were chosen on the same 
panels as the Swiss Guards at European courts 
and the Oriental Janissaries, whose fidelity is in 
proportion to their freedom from local ties and 
interests. His Philistine mercenaries proved them- 
selves worthy of David’s confidence by standing by 
him amidst the troubles oceasioned by Absalom, 
Sheba, and Adonijah (2 8 1618 207, 1 K 133). While 
some have confined the existence of this bodyguard 
to the reign of David, others have found traces of 
it down to the close of the Judwan kingdom. The 
mention of the Carites in 2 K 11 is in favour of the 
latter view. It was the officers of the Carians and 
the foot-guards that enabled Jehoiada to accom- 
plish the overthrow of Athaliah, and the installa- 
tion of Jehoash as king. Soin] K 14% we read 
of guards who accompanied the king when he 
visited the sanctuary, and from 2 K 1118: it is 
evident that the royal bodyguard formed also the 
guard of the temple. Is there any reason to con- 
clude that these guards were foreign mercenaries? 
W. R. Smith adduces two passages from OT to 
rove their identity with the Cherethites and 
elethites. Zeph 18 speaks of men connected with 
the court who were clad in foreign garb, and who 
leaped over the threshold, and filled their masters’ 
house with violence and deceit. Smith finds here 
an allusion to the Philistine custom of leaping 
over the threshold of the sanctuary (1 S 5°); but 
others deny the validity of his argument, and make 
‘leaping over the threshold’ simply a name for house- 
breaking,* while those who are clothed in foreign 
garb are Israelites who ape foreign customs. Be 
this as it may, Smith’s other OT reference seems to 
be conclusive. In Ezk 445* there is a bitter com- 
plaint that uncircumcised foreigners were perinitted 
to keep guard in the sanctuary, and to discharge 
functions which the prophet would henceforth 
confine to the Levites. Who can these be except 
the guards referred toin2 11? This conclusion 
is strengthened if Smith is right in his conjec- 
ture that prior to the time of Ezekiel the king’s 
uards slaughtered the animals provided by the 
ing for the temple, or intended for the royal 
table. As he points out, the Heb. designation for 
captain of the guard is onap7 t1=chief of the 
slaughterers (of eatile). ‘The bodyguard were 
also the royal butchers, an occupation not deemed 
unworthy of warriors in early times’ (W. R. Smith, 
OTJC* p. 262, n.; cf. Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 
153n., 164; Driver, Text of Sam. 172, 267). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
_CHERITH (n3 53).—The brook by which Elijah 
lived (1 K 173: δὴ was ‘before Jordan,’ 1.6., accord- 
ing to familiar usage, on the E. of Jordan. Elijah 
‘was of the inhabitants’ (or ‘sojourners,’ RV) of 
Gilead, or according to the LXX ‘of Tishbeh of 
Gilead,’ and would be well acquainted with the 
hiding-places of that country. If the ‘Ravens’ 
(Dy) were an Arad tribe, as many believe (see 
OREB), it must have been well to the E. where 
they pastured their flocks. The popular identilica- 
tion of the brook Cherith with the Wady Kelt 
between Jerus. and Jericho is unwarranted. 
A. ITENDERSON. 
CHERUB.—A proper name (Ezr 2", Neh 761) ; one 
of the places from which certain families, on the 
return from Babylon, failed to prove their register 
as genuine branehes of the Israelite people. The 
hame has been identified with the Chiripha of 
Ptolemy. See CHARAATHALAN. HU. E. RYLs. 
* In view of the Oriental reverence for the threshold, this 


seems an unlikely explanation. (See Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, Ὁ, 259f.; and for the Philistine custom, p. 1161.) 


CHERUBIM (o'379 or O23, χερουβίμ ; sing. 372, 
xepov8).—By this name are denoted the winged 
creatures which, in the religious symbolism of OT, 
are not infrequently mentioned as attending upon 
the Most High, aud as possessed of certain sacred 
duties in the court of the heavenly beings that 
surround the throne of God. 

What the Heb. conception of a ‘cherub’ was, 
does not appear at all certain. And if, as scenis 
most probable, both name and thing were derived 
from ἃ primitive stage of religious thought in W. 
Asia, this uncertainty in the Israelitish writings 
admits of a natural explanation. For writcrs who 
were under the influence of the worship of J“ would 
shrink from giving a description that might lend 
itself to obvious comparison with the idolatrous 
symbolism of other religions. 

i. In OT we find references to the chcrubim 
(1) in the Israelite version of prinitive myth; 
(2) in early Heb. poetry ; (3) in apocalyptic vision ; 
and (4) in the descriptions of the furniture and 
adornments of the ark, the tabernacle, and the 
temple. 

1. Gn 3% ‘And he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden the cherubun, and tlie flame of a 
sword whieh turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.’ The function of the cherubim 
here is to guard the approach to the sacred tree. 
The number of the cherubim appointed for {1115 
duty is not mentioned; nor is it stated, as is 
usually supposed, that each of the cherubim bore 
in his hand a flaming sword. We are only told 
that a sword with darting flames was entrusted 
to them for the purpose of keeping the way. 

It has been natural to compare with these 
guardian, or sentinel, ‘cherubim’ the monster 
winged bulls with human heads which stood at the 
entrance of Assyr. palaces and temples. M. Le- 
normant having suggested, on the authority of a 
talismanic inscription, that Airwbu was an Assyr. 
name in use for the steer-god, the temptation to 
connect the cherubim of Gn 3 with the Assyr. 
figures was almost irresistible. But this use of 
kirubu is questionable; the eherubim in our 
passage are not limited totwo; thereis no mention 
of a gate of Paradise; and the function of the 
cherubim is evidently primarily connected with 
the sword, which, to judge from the description, 
is probably intended to denote lightning. 

2. Ps ls! (=2 § 22") ‘And he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly.” In the context of this 
poetical description, the Psalmist describes the 
power of J“ as manifested in the thunderstorm. 
J” is represented in flight through nmiid-air, borne 
up upon the wings of a cherub, while the light- 
nings flash before Him (‘at the brightness before 
him,’ v."). The cherub appears to be the mighty 
winged spirit of the storm,—on whose back J” 
Iliniself is seated. He is the personification of the 
swift storm-cloud that sweeps down as upon eagles’ 
wings. J” is carried by the cherub, as the Indian 
god Vishnu by Garuda, and as Oceanus by the 
griffin (Aisch. Pront. 395). 

3. In the prophetical writings of Ezekiel we 
have two allusions to the cherubim. (1) In Ezk 28" 
‘Thou wast the anointed cherub that covereth ; 
and I set thee so ¢hat thou wast upon the holy 
mountain of God; thou hast walked up and down 
in the midst of the stones of fire.’ Here the 
prophet compares ‘the Prince of Tyre’ to one of 
the chosen attendants upon God, a cherub whose 
wings, as in the Holy of Holies, shaded the mercy- 
seat, one whose abode was in the holy mountain, 
and one who there walked among the flashing 
lightnings that surrounded the Divine Presence. 
A ‘cherub,’ according to this account, abides in 
the sacred precincts of the Most High, and round 
about him play the thunderbolts. ‘The idea of the 
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thundercloud is combined with that of heavenly 
guardianship. 

(2) The imagery employed by the same prophet 
in the Vision of the Cherubim (Ezk 10) is very 
obscure, and introduces a much more complex idea. 
The prophet recognises them as identical with ‘the 
living creatures that I saw under the God of Israel 
by the river Chebar’ (10%), referring to the vision 
of ‘the chariot’ in ch. 1. These were four in 
nmuber (10”); they had each fonr faces, ‘the face 
of a cherub, a man, a lion, and an eagle’ (75), and 
‘four wings’ (74). As one of their faces was that 
of ‘a enerub,’ and the prophet on seeing them 
‘knew that they were cherubim’ (39), the shape of a 
‘cherub’ as of a fabulous creature must have been 
well known through popular representations (cf. 
1K 7”), Unfortunately, the prophet’s description 
throws no further light upon theirshape. But pre- 
sumably it must have resembled that of an ox (cf. 
Ezk 1"). He tells us that the ‘glory of the Lorp’ 
rested above ‘the cherubim’ (10%) ; that their pro- 
gress was straight forward (392); while they moved 
not with wings only, but with whirling wheels, and 
burning fire was between them (* 7), Wehave the 
thought of the thunderstorm connected with their 
appearance in Ezk 14; the noise of their wings 
(1253) suggests the thunder; fire and lightning 
attend them (2). 

Altogether, this description, though much more 
complex and involved than any that has been sug- 
gested by the previous passages which we have con- 
sidered, presents no sort of contradiction to them. 
In all probability it represents an elaboration, in 
accordance with the general style and character- 
istics of Ezelkiel’s literary work, of the older and 
simpler conception. The ‘cherub,’ as one of the 
powers of heaven, in poetry impersonated the 
storm-clouds that do J”s bidding; in Ezekiel’s 
vision there are four such ‘cherubim,’ correspond- 
ing to the four quarters of the sky. In poetry, J” 
had ridden on the cherub; in the vision the 
cherubim not only flew, but moved on wheels, 
supporting the glory of J’. In poetry the light- 
nings flashed before the cherub; in the vision 
there is fire between the cherubim, and ‘the 
living creatures’ ran and returned as the appear- 
ance of a flash of lightning. 

4. The representation of the ‘cherubim’ oceu- 

ied an important place in Heb. sacred art. (1) 

he figures of two ‘cherubim’ were placed on the 
mercy-seat of the ark (Ex 25%"). Unfortunately, 
no minute account is given of their appearance. 
We are only told that their wings lifted upwards, 
and were outspread so as to cover the ark, and 
that they were presented in a posture facing one 
another, but looking down upon the ark—an atti- 
tude to which we may suppose the apostle makes 
reference in 1 P 13. They were composed of 
‘wrought gold,’ possibly hammered solid gold as 
opposed to plated gold. As the mercy-seat covered 
by their wings was only 3 ft. 9 in. (24 eubits) 
long, the figures of the cherubim were quite 
small. 

(2) Figures of cherubim were introduced into 
the veil or hanging screen which separated the 
Holy Place from the Holy of Holies (Ex 26%). It 
has commonly been considered that, as the way 
into the Holiest was through this curtain, the 
thought intended by these representations of 
cherubim may have been similar to that expressed 
by the guardian cherubim who guarded ‘the way 
of the tree of life’ in Gn 3. 

(3) Solomon’s temple contained in its Holy of 
Holies two colossal cherubim, 10 cubits (or 15 ft.) 
high, made of olive wood and overlaid with gold. 
The wings of the cherubim were spread out, and 
measured 10 cubits from the extremity of one 
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Holies was a cube of 20 cubits or 30 ft. ; and the 
two cherubim touched with their outer wings the 
wall on either side, while they touched one another 
with their outstretched inner wings. The whole 
span of their four wings was 20 cubits, equal to 
the width of the sanctuary. They each therefore 
stood at the same distance from one another as 
they did from the wall on either side (1 K 67%), 
From this description we should certainly infer 
that they had each only two wings. Im 2 Ch 3!" 
the same general account is given of the ‘ cheru- 
bim’ of ‘image-work’ in Solomon’s temple; but 
it is added that ‘they stood on their feet, and 
their faces were toward the house,’ by which is 
probably meant, facing the entrance. It has been 
disputed whether the smaller cherubim which 
protected the mercy-seat of the ark were retained 
in Solomon’s temple. And it may be granted that 
the height of the Solomonic cherubim made it 
perfectly possible, but scarcely probable. 

(4) ‘Cherubim’ were introduced, along with 
‘palm-trees and open flowers,’ into the carved 
woodwork with which the walls and doors of the 
exterior and interior of the temple were adorned 
(1 Καὶ G*9- 32-35), In the description of the ‘ brazen 
sea,’ it is recorded that in the ornamentation there 
were figures of ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ (1 ἸΚ 739), 

From these OT passages we can gather no pre- 
cise conclusion as to the shape and general figure 
of the cherub, according to Hebrew treatment in 
poetry and art. It had wings; it stood on feet 
(2 Ch); its face was not that of a man, a lion, or 
an eagle (Ezk 10"), It may haveresembled an ox. 
But we are driven rather to suppose that its igure 
was an imaginary one, like that of a griffin ora 
dragon. 

Whether its name is of Sem. origin or not, is 
a disputed point (see below). ‘There is not suffi- 
cient reason to doubt that the original idea belongs 
to the early childhood of Israel’s religion, and is 
thus related to similar conceptions in other races. 

The prominence given to the cherubim in the 
passages we have passed in review makes it very 
unlikely that they had been borrowed from other 
countries or foreign religions. For we can hardly 
imagine the one representation of a living 
creature, which was permitted in the construction 
of the ark, the tabernacle, and the temple, to 
have been derived from an alien source. The fact 
that the making and designing of the cherubim is 
apparently recorded without any consciousness of 
the violation of the secoud commandment, is in 
itself an indication that the conception of these 
creatures belongs to an original national idea—the 
superstitious element of which was destined to be 
removed by the teaching of J” worship. Thus the 
‘cherub’ survived as one of the traces of a Heb. 
mythology, which was retained by the prophets 
because it represented pictorially the attributes of 
the majesty of the God of Israel, and was employed 
to express more vividly the means by which His 
glory is revealed to man. 

Besides the winged bulls familiar to us from the 
Assyr. remains, we come across many representa- 
tions of winged monsters and chimeras in the 
countries adjoining Palestine. Egyp. religious art 
is said to have borrowed from Syria the figure of 
the Sefer, or Seref (cf. the Heb. ‘seraph’). Pheen. 
monuments contain representations of winged 
griffins guarding the sacred tree (cf. a white marble 
relief from Arados in the Museum of the Louvre). 
The famous monster represented on the tomb of 
Chuecu-hotep, an Egyp. king (c¢. B.C. 2100), gives 
us a leopard, from whose back issues a human 
head, with wings on either side of the neck. All 
these are attempts apparently to combine the 
attributes of strength and swiftness in animals 
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‘demon’ spirits (see Pietschmann’s Gesch. der Phon- 
izier, pp. 176,177). To this category belongs in all 
probabuity the earliest Heb. idea of the cherubim. 
Having been popularly associated with the thunder- 
cloud, their presence and form were transferred, 
in the language of Heb. poetry and vision, to the 
personal court and attendance of J”, whose presence 
was proclaimed by the voice of thunder (cf. Ex 
1916. 1 Καὶ 12", Ps 77'8). They therefore bear a close 
analory to {116 scraphim (Is 6), who personified the 
lightnings that surround the throne. Perhaps the 
two groups of attendant beings are referred to in 
Ps 104% 4. 

The expression applied to J”, He ‘sitteth upon, 
or inhabiteth, the cherubim’ (ΕΞ) 3 5), which 
we find in 2 K 19:5, Ps 80! 99!, Is 37/6, is not with- 
out difficulty. The rendering ‘sitteth detween 
the cherubim’ is an explanation, not a transla- 
tion, of the original: nor does it give the full 
meaning of the words. To the Heb. poet the 
cherubim are not only the attendants of J’, but 
the bearers and upholders of His throne. The 
thunderclouds are the dark wings of these minis- 
ters of God. They bear Him up. And to this, which 
is the picture presented by the service of the mute 
forces of nature, there is an analogy presented 
by the service of God’s people. Hence the earthly 
correlative to ‘thou that sittest upon the cheru- 
bim’ is ‘thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel’ 
(Ps 22%, and see Cheyne’s note), 

In later Jewish theology the cherubim take 
their place among the highest angels of heaven. 
Thus Enoch speaks of the court of the palace of 
heaven. ‘Its ceiling was like the path of the 
stars and lightnings, with fiery cherunbim between 
in a transparent heaven’ (xiv. 11, ed. Charles), Of 
the throne he says, ‘Its circuit was as a shining 
sun and the voice of cherubim’ (xiv. 18, ed. 
Charles). Speaking of the host of heaven, he 
mentions ‘ Gabriel, one of the holy angels, who is 
over Paradise, and the serpents, and the cheru- 
bim’ (xx. 7, ed. Charles); and in another passage 
he speaks of ‘all the host of the heavens, and all 
the holy ones above, and the host of God, the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ophanim, and all the 
angels of power, etc. (Ixi. 10, ed. Charles). Cf. ‘and 
round about were seraphim, cherubim, and oph- 
anim: these are they who sleep not, and guard 
the throne of His glory’ (Ixxi. 7, ed. Charles). 
The Jews regarded them as supernatural Leings, 
without attempting to define them. Josephus, 
speaking of the cherubim in the temple, says none 
could tell or even guess what they were like (τὰς 
δὲ χερουβεῖς οὐδεὶς ὁποῖαί τινες ἦσαν εἰπεῖν οὐδὲ εἰκάσαι 
δύναται, Ant. VIII. ili. 3). Philo, referring to the 
cherubim over the ark, mentions that in the 
opinion of some they represented the two hemi- 
spheres (so Philo himself, De Cherub. § 7); but his 
own preference was to identify them with the two 
most ancient and supreme attributes of the ΑἹ- 
mighty—the power of creating, and the power of 
ruling (ἐγὼ δὲ ἂν εἴποιμι δηλοῦσθαι δι᾽ ὑπονοιῶν τὰς 
πρεσβυτάτας καὶ ἀνωτάτω δύο τοῦ "Ὄντος δυνάμεις τήν 
τε ποιητικὴν καὶ βασιλικήν. ᾿Ονομάζεται δὲ ἡ μὲν 
ποιητικὴ δύναμις αὐτοῦ θεός, καθ᾿ ἣν ἔθηκε καὶ ἐποίησε 
καὶ διεκόσμησε τόδε τὸ πᾶν" ἡ δὲ βασιλικὴ κύριος, } τῶν 
γενομένων ἄρχει καὶ σὺν δικῇ βεβαίως ἐπικρατεῖ, Vid. 
Mos. iii. 8, ed. Mangey, ii. 150). 

li. In NT they are spoken of in the Ep. to the 
Hebrews in connexion with the ark, ‘above it the 
cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat’ 
(He 9°), where the expression, ‘the cherubim of 
glory,’ conveys the special thought of created 
beings ministering to the manifestation of the 
divine glory. In the Apoc. they are represented as 
‘living creatures,’ four in number, full of eyes, 
standing in the midst of the throne, and round 
about the throne of God (Rev 45:7. From this | 


description it is difficult to understand their exact 
position. But presumably the words are intended 
to convey the picture of the four ‘living animals’ 
upholding the throne, and facing outwards towards 
the four quarters of heaven, and the scene is de- 
rived from Ezekiel’s vision. 

Rabbinic theology regarded the cherubim as 
youthful angels, but also as those who were ad- 
mitted into the special group of spirits attending 
the throne of God. The ‘living creatures’ support 
the throne at rest; the cherubim bear the hiss 
of God as it passes through heaven (cf. Weber, 
Alisynag. Palast. Theolog. 163, 164). There is a 
strange passage in the treatise Chagigalh (13b, 1. 25) 
which has reference to the cherubim, and the 
passages in Ezk land 10. ‘The passage concludes, 
‘What is the meaning of cherub? R. Abohu 
said, It is equivalent to a growing child. for 
so in Babylon a young child is called Rabya. 
Ik. Papa said to Abohu, But, as it is written, 
The first face was the face of the cherub, and 
the second face was the face of a man, and the 
third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face 
of an eagle, this shows that the face of a cherub 
is the same as the face of a man. There are 
large faces, and there are small faces’ (see trans- 
lation by Streane, pp. 73, 74). 

iii. It remains to mention the various deriva- 
tions which have been given of the word. (1) As 
has been mentioned above, it was derived from 
the Assyr. kirwbu; but apparently considerable 
uncertainty hangs over this derivation. (2) Renouf 
(PSBA, 1884, p. 193) conjectured that it was de- 
rived from the Egyp. aeref. (3) Gesenius con- 
nected it with a Syr. word meaning ‘strong.’ 
(4) Others have suggested another Syr. word 
meaning ‘to plough.’ It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the word must have a common 
origin with γρύψ, “ griffin,’ ‘ hippogrif.’ 

But, for the present, the etymology of the word 
must be ἠξταυ:" μον doubtful. The explanations 
which were given of the name by the Fathers 
may be illustrated by the following. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 240: ἐθέλει δὲ τὸ ὄνομα 
τῶν χερουβὶμ δηλοῦν αἴσθησιν πολλήν. 

Theodorus ap. Theodoret, Quest. i Gen. ill: 
ἀλλὰ χερουβὶμ καλεῖ πᾶν τὸ δυνατόν" οὕτως λέγει, ὁ καθή- 
μενος ἐπὶ τῶν χερουβὶμ, ἀντὶ τοῦ ὁ δυνατῶς βασιλεύων, 
καὶ, ἐπέβη ἐπὶ χερουβὶμ καὶ ἐπετάσθη, ἀντὶ τοῦ, μετὰ 
πολλῆς παρεγένετο τῆς δυνάμεως. 

Jerome, Comm. ὧν Is. lib. iii. cap. vi.: In 
septuagesimo nono psalmo legimus: (τοῦ sedes 
super cherubim manifestarc ; qui in nostra lingua 
interpretantur scicnize multitudo. Unde et Domi- 
nus In aurige modum super cherubim aperte 
sedere ostenditur. . . . In cherubim ergo ostendi- 
tur Dominus; in seraphim ex parte ostenditur, ex 
parte celatur. 

Augustine, Enarrai. in Ps 193 [Eng. 801]: Qui 
sedes super cherubim. Cherubim scdes est gloriz 
Dei, et interpretatur Plenitudo scientize. Ibi sedet 
Deus in plenitudine scientie. Licet intelligamus 
cherubim sublimes esse coelorum potestates atque 
virtutes; tamen si vis, eris cherubim. Si enim 
Cherubim sedes est Dei, audi quid dicat Scriptura : 
Anima justi sedes est sapicntiz. 

Didymus Alexandrin., Expos. in Ps 79 [Eng. 80]: 
Καθήμενος δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν χερουβὶμ ὁ κύριός ἐστιν, ws ἐν τῷ 
ἐζεκιὴλ παρίσταται. ᾿᾿φέψεται δὲ τοῖς ἐν τοῖς ζώοις οὖσιν, 
TeTevxdat ταύτης τῆς προσηγορίας ἀπὸ τῆς προσούσης 
αὐτοῖς σοφίας. ἸΙλῆθος γὰρ γνώσεως ἑρμηνεύεται τὰ 
χερουβίμ. 

These patristic explanations seem to go back to 
Philo’s statement that the Greek meaning of 
‘cherubim’ was ‘much knowledge,’ ἃ πατρίᾳ μὲν 
γλώττῃ προσαγορεύεται χερουβίμ, ws δὲ ἂν "Eddqves 
εἴποιεν, ἐπίγινωσις καὶ ἐπιστήμη πολλή (Vit. Afos. lib. 
ili. 8 8; Mangey, ii. 150). 
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LITERATURE.—The subject is extensively discussed in the 
standard works on the ea of the OT, by Oehler, Smend, 
Schultz, Dillmann; and on the Archwology, by Nowack and 
Benzinger. See also Cheyne’s ‘Excursus’ in vol. ii. of his 
Isaiah, and his Notes on the word in Com. on Psalms. 

Η. E. RY te. 

CHESALON ()\bo2).—Near Kiriath-jearim on the 
border of Judah, Jos 15°. Now the village Kesla 
on the hill N. of Kiriath-jearim. See SW?P vol. 
ll, Sheet xvii. It is noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Chasalon) as a large village in 
the Jerus. district. C. R. CONDER. 


CHESED (73).—One of the sons of Nahor and 
Milcah (Gn 22% J). He is obviously here intro- 
duced into the genealogy of the Terahites as the 
presumptive forefather of the Casdim (83:5) or 
Chaldeans. This probably represents a different 
tradition from that in P, where Ur of the Chaldees 
(1.6. Casdim) is spoken of as the dwelling-place 
of Terah (Gn 11), Nahor’s father. 

It is noticeable that the eldest of the brothers of 
Chesed is Uz, and that in Job 1 the Casdim (trans- 
lated Chaldzans) are found invading the territory 
of Uz. Gn 22%)“ probably represent, in the terms 
of genealogy, the supposed kinship of allied clans 
who dwelt in Mesopotamia. The Heb. tradition 
gives the names of tribes identified with various 
localities on the borders of the plain of Mesopo- 
tamiia. H. E. RYtLz, 


CHESIL (S pz), Jos 159°, —The LXX reads Bethel, 
probably for Bethul, as in the parallel passage, 
Jos 19%, and >: of MT is prob. a textual error. 
(So Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Siegtried-Stade.) 


CHEST.—1. In order to defray the cost of certain 
repairs of the temple, the priest Jehoiada placed in 
the court (our authorities are not agreed as to the 
exact location; cf. 2 K 129 (Heb. 10), ὦ. Ch 948, with 
LXX in each case) a chest (178), in the lid (Heb. 
door) of which a hole had been bored, for the 
reception of the offerings of the worshippers, as 
recorded 2 K 19’. (Heb. 3%) (LXX κιβωτός, Vulg. 
gazophylacium), aud, with variations, 2 Ch 24° 
(γλωσσόκομον, arca). The ark (of the covenant) is 
also invariably denoted by jinx, either alone or 
with qualifications (see ARK i.). So, too, the coffin 
in which Joseph’s mummy was placed (Gn 50”). 
The feature common to all three is the rectangular 
shape; the first two certainly, the third most 
probably, were of wood. Τλωσσόκομον, used by the 
LXX translator of Chron. as a synonym of κιβωτός, 
is freq. employed by the later Gr. translators as the 
rendering of js in all the three applications given 
above, as by Aquila in Gn 50, where the so-called 
Targ. of Jonathan also renders xopo3. Jos. 
further uses it (Ant. VI. i. 2) to denote the ‘ coffer’ 
(EV, ix 1 5. 68%) or small chest in which the 
Phil. princes deposited the golden mice, while in 
NT it is applied to the cash-box of which Judas 
Iscariot had charge (Jn 12° 13"). In the temple 
of Herod, 13 chests stood in the court of the 
women, to receive the various kinds of money gifts, 
in shape resembling a trumpet (if the treatise 
Shekalim vi. 5 may be trusted), wide at the bottom 
but gradually narrowing towards the top, hence 
called nisi”. It was into one of these chests that 
the widow cast her slender offering (Mk 12%, 
Lk 21). 

2. In AV and RV we find in Ezekiel’s inventory 
(27°4) of the merchandise of Tyre ‘chests (a7133) of 
rich apparel, bound with cords and made of cedar.’ 


But the sense ‘chests’ for this word is without 


sufficient support (see comm. of Cornill, Davidson, 
Smend), and the word rendered ‘inade of cedar ’ 
must mean ‘strong, durable,’ so that we should 
robably render ‘cloths of cords twined and 
urable.,’ A. hi. S. KENNEDY, 


CHESTNUT TREE (joy ‘armén, πλάτανος, 
platanus). —‘Armén is mentioned twice in OT; 
once as one of the trees in which Jacob ‘pilled 
white strakes’ (Gn 8057), and set them before the 
flocks at the watering troughs, and again as one of 
the trees with which the cedar of Lebanon, sym- 
bolical of Assyria, is compared (Ezk 318). he 
chestnut tree, which is the rendering of the Rabbis 
and of AV, is not indigenous in any part of 
Syria and Pal., and does not succeed in cultivation. 
It has probably never grown there except as an 
exotic. The plane tree of LXX, Vulg., and RV, 
Platanus Orventalis, L., on the contrary, grows 
everywhere by, and in, watercourses, and is one 
of the finest trees of the country. It has a trunk 
which is often 6 to 10 ft. in diameter, and 50 to 
100 ft. high, spreading branches, and large palmate- 
lobed leaves. The monececious flowers are in 

endulous, spherical heads, the fertile becoming as 
arge as a small walnut. The name ‘armén signi- 
fies naked, and probably refers to the fact that 
the outer layers of bark scale off as in the 
fiucalyptus globulus, leaving a smooth surface. 
When peeled, it would leave a white streak. Plane 
trees grow in Mesopotamia. Chestnut trees do 
not. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
‘armén is the plane tree. It is called in Arab. did. 
In Sir 244 wisdom is compared to a plane tree 
by the water. G. E. Post. 


CHESULLOTH (n\boa7), Jos 1918.—The same as 
Chisloth-tabor, Jos 19%. <A place on the border 
of Zebulun. Now the ruin of /ksd/ at the foot 
of the Nazareth hills, in the fertile plain W. 
of Tabor. In the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. 
Chasalath) the site was known as near Tabor, but 
it was also wrongly ideutified with Achshaph (see 
Onomasticon, s.v. Acsaph and Achaseloth). The 
ruin is chiefly remarkable for a cemetery of tombs 
apparently medieval. See SIVP vol. 1. sheet v. 

C. R. CoNDER. 

CHETH or HETH (p).—Eighth letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 8th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 


CHEZIB, Gn 38°.—See ACHZIB. 


CHIDE.—To chide (past ‘chode’) is to wrangle ; 
then to scold or sharply rebuke; so Ps 103° ‘ He 
will not always c.’ (29). Cf. Ps 18, Pr. Bk. To 
chide with is to wrangle with one, have an alterca- 
tion with one; so Gn 31 ‘Jacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban,’ Ex 172% (RV ‘strive’), Nu 20%, 
Jg 8! (all 29). Chiding as subst. occurs Ex 17’ 
‘because of the ο. of the children of Israel’ (5%, 
RV ‘striving ’). J. HASTINGS. 


CHIDON (j13).—The name ace. to 1 Ch 13° of 
the threshing-floor where Uzzah was struck dead 
for rashly touching the ark (see UzzAH). In258 6° 
the name is given as Nacon, which Budde con- 
siders to be a less probable reading. No locality has 
ever been identified with either name. The view has 
been advanced that C. is the name, not of a place, 
but of the proprietor of the threshing-floor, and 
attempts have been made to identify him with 
Araunah or Ornan the Jebusite. (See further 
Driver and Wellh. on 28 6°.) R. M. Boyp. 


CHIEF.—i. In old Eng. as in modern, ‘chief’ 
was both a subst. and an adj.; but in AY (though 
it is the tr. of some twenty Heb. words, all substs.) 
it is seldom if ever a substantive. The Oxf. Lng. 
Diet. quotes as a subst. the occurrence of ‘c.’in Nu 
39° and Ps 105%; but even these are not certain 
instances. If ‘c.’ were a subst. in Nu 3”, then 
iu 383 * Eleazar shall be chief over the ehicf of the 
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Levites,’ the plu. would be used, ‘over the chiefs’ 
(Εν, RV ‘ princes’), there being no example of 
the sing. used for the plural. It is prob. that ‘c.’ is 
an adj. with ‘men’ understood. In Ps 105% ‘ He 
smote also all the firstborn in the land, the ec. of 
all their strength,’ the Heb. (mvs, lit. ‘ beginning,’ 
the common word for ‘ first-fruits’) is the same as 
in Am 6! ‘c. of the nations’ and 6° ‘the c. oint- 
ments,’ where the word is clearly an adj. in the 
one case, and probably in the other. Cf. Lk 111 
‘the ὁ. of the devils’ (ἄρχων, RV ‘ prince’), with 
14 ‘one of the ec. Pharisees’ (ἄρχων, RV ‘ one of 
the rulers of the P.’). Hence when RV gives 
‘chiefs’ for AV ‘chief,’ as ‘the chiefs of the 
Levites’ 2 Ch 35°, ‘the chiefs of the priests’ 36, 
Ezr 8-2 105, it introduces a plu. not found in 
AV, and a word of doubtful application. 

ii. ‘Chief’ is given as tr. of 4. ro’sh, ‘head,’ 
esp. in the phrase ‘c. of the fathers’ (RV ‘heads 
of the fathers’ houses’), on which see Ryle on Ezr 
15 and art. FAMILY. In Ezk 3873 39! ro’sh is 
taken by RV as a proper name, Rosh (wh. see). 
2. Kéhén, ‘ priest,’ referring to David’s sons (2 8 
818) and to Ira the Jairite (2056), is mistranslated 
‘ce. ruler’ (RV ‘ priest’), after the gloss of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 187). See Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, on 28 818 and art. Priests. 3, In Pr 16° 
‘allitph (7x, fr. [ΡΝ] cleave to) is tr. ‘chief friends,’ 
evidently from a recollection that ‘alltéiph also 
means ‘duke’ of Edom throughout Gn 36, and in 
Ex 15, 1 Ch 151-52 53.64. and in Zec 12° & ‘ gover- 
nor’ (RV ‘chieftain’). But in the latter 561:36 
‘alldph is best taken from ’eleph (4>s), ‘a thousand,’ 
that is, ‘leader of a thousand,’ ‘chiliarch.’ Dr. 
Murray (Oxf. Eng. Dict.) thinks this passage in 
Pr (16% ‘ a whisperer separateth c. friends’) has sug- 
gested the Scot. ‘chief’=intimate, as ‘ They’re 
very c. wi’ ane anither.’ 4 In Is 14° ‘[Hell] 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the ὁ. ones 
of the earth,’ the Heb. for ‘ce. ones’ is ‘attudim 
(avmny), lit. ‘he-goats,’? here as the leaders of the 
flock; Cheyne (after Kay), ‘ bell-wethers.’ See 
Cheyne in loc., and ef. Zee 10°. 

111. In NT ‘chief’ renders ἄρχων (Lk 11% RV 
‘prince,’ 144 RV ‘ruler’); ἡγούμενοι, leaders (Ac 
15”); and πρῶτος, jist frequently. In Ac 16” 
‘Philippi, which is the ὁ. city of that part of 
Macedonia,’ chief city capital, metropolis (ef. 1 Ti 
subscr.); but it is a mistrans., for Amphipolis 
was the 6. city of that part of M., Thessalonica 
being the ec. city of the whole province. 116 18 
πρῶτος must mean ‘ first,’ that is, first to be reached 
in the direction St. Paul came: RV ‘a city of 
M., the first of the distriet.? For Chief Priest 
see PRIEST; and for ‘Chief of Asia,’ Ac 19% 
‘certain of the c. of Asia’ (Δσιάρχης, RV “ chief 
officers of Asia,’ RVm ‘ Asiarchs’), see ASIARCH. 

iv. When ec. lost its obsol. sense of supreme, and 
was weakened into ‘leading’ (ef. Am Οὐ ‘ anoint 
themselves with the chief ointments’=choice), 
comparison became possible. ‘Chiefer’ is not 
found in AV, but ‘ chiefest’ occurs 1 § 2% 97 917, 
2 Ch 32%, Ca 5”, 2 Mac 13", Mk 10%, 2 Co 115 1911 
(both ‘very chiefest,’ Gr. ὑπερλίαν), 1 Ti subser. 

J. LLASTINGS. 

CHILD, CHILDREN (1, }2).—The Heb. lan- 
guage has a rich variety of words adapted to the 
different stages by which infancy passes into man- 
hood and womanhood. This wealth of description 
indicates the importance of what isdescribed. No 
word in the Bible contains so much of God’s good- 
ness and human happiness as is found wrapped up 
in the word ‘child.’ Most of these associations 
are common to the hnman family everywhere and 
in all ages: some are Oriental, a few are special 
to Isracl. (See BIRTHRIGHT, CIRCUMCISION, Rr- 
DEMPTION.) 


javour.—The desire to possess children has always 
been a marked feature of Oriental life. Rachel 
spoke as the mother of her people when she cried, 
‘Give me children, or else I die’ (Gn 301). This 
desire gives their chief value to the tombs of saints 
and the superstitious shrines of modern Syria. 
The petition always carries with it a vow to do or 
give something in honour of the saint appealed to. 
In the same way, but with a wiser devotion, 
Hannah went to the tabernacle of God, and after- 
wards named her child Samuel (‘God hath heard’), 
and surrendered him to the Lord’s service (15 111. 29), 
To this devout recognition is due the fact that 
while many names, such as Isaac, Manasseh, Moses, 
Ichabod, were suggested by some ineident or 
anxiety of the hour, and names of females were 
often taken from objects of beauty in nature, such 
as Deborah, Esther, Rhoda, many others con- 
tained the name of God, or an attribute of God, as 
Elimelech, Athaliah, ete. So among the Arabs 
we have Shikri (‘my gratitude’), Saladin (sald@h- 
ed-cdin ‘virtue of religion’), Abd-ul-Hamid (‘servant 
of the Blessed’), Na‘amat-Ullah (‘ grace of God’). 
For the same reason, Oriental feeling is rather 
against the observance of birthdays, as it seems to 
turn the sense of favour into an occasion of feasting. 
In a life so full of uncertainties, it has always 
seemed safer to be humbly thankful for a gift than 
to appear elated by a posscssion. Nothing is more 
dreaded or dishked by an Oriental parent than to 
have a child’s healthy or beautiful appearance com- 
mented upon without thanks being expressed to 
God in the same breath. The mention of the 
divine name is understood to avert the curse of the 
evileye. Children are ‘the heritage of the Lord’ 
(Ps 127°), and in Arabic salutation they are referred 
to as ‘the guarded ones.’ 

2. Parental and filral affection.—Child-life has 
always becn the great emblem of what appeals to 
human affection and responds to it. With the 
young, love, that in the ordinary lives of men is 
often the hireling of selfish interests, is always a 
free and independent instinct. The child’s natural 
assurance that it must be so with all, appears amid 
sordid commonplaces and surrendered ideals as a 
reineinbrancer of Eden, and a type of what the 
kingdom of God is meant to be (Mt 182194), The 
Bible is throughout a book for the families of men, 
and finds the fulfilment of all its teaching in the 
life of the Sinless Man. Its references, especially to 
child-life, are so simple and realistie that in read- 
ing them one forgets the antiquity of the narra- 
tive. ‘The Land is here in very close affinity with 
the Book, for the strength of the family affections 
is the brightest feature of Oriental life. The infant 
in the ark of bulrushes cries like a child of to-day 
on beholding the strange face of his deliverer 
(Ex 2°), Again, in 2 K 419 we have a child’s re- 
peated cry of pain, the instinctive appeal to the 
father, and the resource of a mother’s comforting 
and care. Isaiah takes note of the first words a 
child learns to lisp (Is 87), and Naaman’s flesh be- 
comes ‘like the flesh of a little child’ (2 Ix 5%). 
Solomon reveals lis own wisdom in revealing the 
strain that could be put upon the love even of a 
degraded mother. David eries over his rebellious 
yet still beloved son, ‘ Would God that 1 had died 
for thee!’ (25 1833, The eruelty to their infants 
was one of the experiences that made it impossible 
for the captives to forget Jerusalem (Ps 1379). 
Such an experience was in its turn the worst thing 
that could happen to the oppressors of Israel 
(Nah 31). The transmission of suffering to the 


innocent of the third and fourth generations was 


one of the mightiest intimidations of the moral 
law (Ex 34’). Hagar could not bear to sit alone 


| and watch the last unconscious movements of her 
1. Children as gifts of God and tokens of divine | dying child (Gn 21). 


‘When my children were 
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about me’ (Job 29°), was a touching suminary of 
vanished happiness. Azos, seeking to picture the 
day of ruin that Israel was precipitating by whole- 
sale corruption, could find nothing more expressive 
of all that was bleak and bitter and unbearable 
than ‘the mourning of an only son’ (Am 8), 

It was in such a prepared cradle of family ex- 
perience, with its tenderest ties of affection, and 
folds of life’s sweetness and sorrow, that the gospel 
of the unexpected and unspeakable gift was laid. 
‘He gave fis only-begotten Son’ (Jn 8: ; ‘He 
spared not his own Son’ (Ro 883). 

3. Lhe importance of the parental position.— 
Mingled with the natural affection of parents to- 
wards their children, was the fact that their posses- 
sion meant increase of dignity, influence, and 
wealth. This is shown in the preference for male 
children. In the home-circle, daughters might be 
as affectionate and as much beloved as sons, but 
in the expansion and continuance of the family 
name, in the holding of property, the acquisition 
of wealth, and generally with regard to worldly 
prosperity, sons and not daughters were the 
precious gifts of God. The former especially were 
the olive-shoots springing up from the roots of the 
parent stem (Ps 128%). Hence the forfeiture and 
reproach connected with childlessness, and the 
rejoicing over a man-child born into the world. 
In Syria the paternal position is so important 
that the father usually ceases to be called by his 
own name, and receives that of his firstborn son, 
as Abu-Yuseph (‘father of Joseph’). If a middle- 
aged man has no son, courtesy often gives him a 
fictitious paternity, and styles him Abu-Abdullah 
(‘father of “Abdullah’). The son might also be 
known by the father’s name as a sort of surname. 
Thus David’s full name was David Jesse, or ben- 
Jesse (‘son of Jesse’). It was quite unusual for 
the son to receive in circunicision the name of the 
father until late in Israel’s history (see Gray, Heb. 
Prop. Names, 2 f.). The father was still alive, 
and needed as yet no memorial, but a son often 
received the name of a grand-parent, to keep alive 
the name of the departed, and with the name to 
inherit his gifts and graces of character. The later 
custom appears in Lk 1° ‘They would have called 
him Zacharias, after the name of his father.’ The 
authority of the parents over their children, and 
over all arrangements for their welfare, was com- 
plete and far-reaching. One of the commandments 
was devoted to this relationship, and one of the 
death-penalties of the law of Moses was to meet 
the case of filial disobedience (Dt 21°°). Hence 
the solemnity of the charge against Israel (Is 1°), 
and the deep meaning of the confession, ‘I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son’ (Lk 15), 

4. Herecity.—Given a life with little change in 
its outward conditions, and with a law that con- 
trolled every detail of life, it followed that time 
would be an intensifier of the parental features. 
Among the Arabs the epithet ‘dog’ has for its 
climax ‘son of a dog.’ As one of their proverbs 
states the problem, ‘If the father be onion and 
the mother garlic, how can there be sweet per- 
fume?’ When Saul asked the young slayer of 
Goliath, ‘Whose son art thou, young man?’ (18 
1758), the question would not only reveal the family 
of David, but also account in part for the courage 
he had shown. Hence the incriminations, ‘ Ye are 
the children of them that killed the prophets’ 
(Mt 23%); ‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham’ (Jn 8%): and the 
defence, ‘How can Satan cast out Satan?’ (Mk 3%), 
So Ezk 182, Ac 13” ete. 


cations we must interpret ‘sons of the Highest,’ 
‘children of belial,’ ‘son of peace—perdition—dis- 
obedience—the commandment.’ The new creature 
born of the Spirit receives new preferences and 
powers for the new life in Christ Jesus. St. Paul 
speaks of Timothy and Onesimus as his children ; 
and St. John finds his chief delight m the fact 
that iis ehildren walk in the truth. The Lord’s 
Prayer is an assemblage of all that the children 
should be and do and expect in order to please 
their Father in heaven. In the prohibition, ‘call 
no man your father upon the earth’ (Mt 23°), the 
allusion was most likely to a formality of ecclesi- 
astical homage, like the salutation ‘Rabbi’ of ν.8, 
Among the Syrian Christians it is customary to 
salute the priest as Abdéina (‘our father’). 

In the East the family is always reckoned from 
the standpoint of the chief or oldest representa- 
tive. Those whom he calls children are brethren. 
Thus the women of Bethlehem said, ‘There is a 
child born to Naomi’ (Ru 41:7. This custom gave a 
vital and affectionate largeness of meaning to the 
word ‘brother.’ When Christians seek to realise 
the brotherhood that belongs to the society of the 
redeemed, the most effective way is found to be a 
return to Bible thought and Oriental custom, 
namely, united service to the Ilead of the family, 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. See also 
FAMILY; and for Children of God see Gop, 
CHILDREN OF. G. M. MACKIE. 


CHILEAB (2x)3).—The second son of David by 
Abigail, the wife of Nabal the Carmelite (2 8 3°). 
In 1 Ch 8) he is ealled Daniel, while the LXX in 
Sam. has Δαλουιά, which is also given by A in 
1 Ch; but B reads Δαμνιήλ. Wellh. considers 
that 3352 is only a variant for 2152, a bye-form of 
ἢ, and therefore not unsuitable for a descendant 
of the house of Caleb. A comparison of the Heb. 
text, in which the last three letters of Chileab are 
repeated in the following word, favours the reading 
of the LXX, which would correspond to the Heb. 
ὌΝ or 957 (Delaiah), ef. 1 Ch 855 2418, Ezr 960 - Neh 
78, Neh 6”, Jer 36! *, J. FE. STENNING. 


CHILION and Mahlon were the two sons of 
Elimelech and Naomi, Ephrathites of Bethlehem- 
judah, who migrated asa family into the country of 
Moab in consequence of a famine ‘in thedays when 
the judges judged’ (Ru 1153. They married women 
of the Moabites, Mahlon marrying Ruth and 
Chilion Orpah (Ru 4°), and after a sojourn of ten 
years in Moabite territory died there. (Chilion= 
oe ‘wasting away’=Kedawy, Χελαιών, LXX B. 
Mahlon=jionp ‘sickly’=Maadr\wr, LXX, Mahalon, 
Vulg., as if the Heb. was originally read pi7np 
to connect the name with the hiph. ptep. of 7p.) 
Neither of these names occurs elsewhere in the 
Bible. Jesse is called an Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
judah in 1817". The two names occur in varying 
order in Ru 1? and 49, so that no conclusion can 
be drawn as to which was the elder. The Targ. 
on 1 Ch 4” connects them with the Joash and 
Saraph of that passage. H. A. REDPATH. 


CHILMAD (1053) occurs in Ezk 27% at the close 
of the list of nations that traded with Tyre. The 
name has been thought to be the Aram. form of 
Charmande, a town on the Euphrates mentioned 
by Xenophon (Anab. i. 5. 10). George Smith 
identified Chilmad with the modern Kalwddha 
near Baghdad. The LXX reads Xapudy, which is 
perhaps the prov. of Carmania in 8. Persia. None 
of these conjectures has much probability. After 


5. Spiritual sense of futher, son, brother.—The | Asshur (which there is no reason to suppose means 
use of the word son in a fig. sense carries the three | anything else than Assyria) we should certainly 
chief meanings of the literal use, namely, (1) affec- | expect a country rather than a town, and at the 
tion, (2) obedience, (3) likeness. By these signifi-! end of the list an important and well-known 
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country. The Targ. seems to have read *ior53 | Mitylene, and many other cities of the province 
(‘all Media’). But the best suggestion, after all, | Asia, ὦ. had the rank of a free city, which im- 
is perhaps that of Joseph Kimchi (adopted by | plied merely that in certain respects it was ad- 
Hitzig and Cornill), who reads the word 7953, ministered according to native law, while other 
explaining: ‘[Asshur etc. were] as those accus- | Asian cities were administered according to Kom. 
tomed to come to thee with their merchandise.’ | law. W. M. Ramsay. 
It is to be noted that the Heb. has no ‘and’ before 

Chilmad. ‘The whole verse, however, shows traces | CHISLEY, AV Chisleu (τ, Σεχεηλού B, 
of textual derangement. J. SKINNER. Χασεηλού A, Neh 11, Χασελεύ Zec 7'). See TIME. 


CHIMHAM (0703, j7>3).—Probably the son (ef. 
1 K 9ὴ of Barzillai the Gileadite, who returned with 
David from beyond Jordan to Jerus, after the death 
of Absalom (2S 19%"), Acc. to Jer 411 (Keré 73), Ὁ. 
would seem to have erected a caravanserai near 
Bethlehem for the benefit of those travelling from 
Jerus. to Egypt; others suppose that the inn was 
named after him as the owner of the land, and 
infer that C. received some land near Bethlehem 
from David. See BARZILLAL J. F. STENNING. 


CHISLON (fbo> ‘strength,’ Xacddv).—Father of 
Ehdad, Benjamin’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 347! P). 


CHISLOTH-TABOR, Jos 19!,—See CHESULLOTH. 


CHITHLISH (vhn2), Jos 15", in AV Kithlish.— 
A town in the Shephelah of Judah. The site is 
unknown. 


CHITTIM (1 Mac 1! 8°) for KITTIM. 
CHIMNEY.—In Hos 13° ‘as the smoke out of 


the c.,’ the Heb. is ’drubbah (ΠΞ 15), a lattice, hence 
a latticed opening in a room whence the smoke 
escapes. But in 2 Es 6 [all] ‘c.’ is the tr. of Lat. 
caminus, the very word from which ¢. comes; and 
the meaning is not the flue or vent, but the fire- 
place or oven, ‘or ever the chimneys in Sion were 
hot’ (RV, after Syr., ‘or ever the footstool of 
Sion was established’). This is the oldest mean- 
ing of the word in Eng., and is found as late as 
Goldsmith. Cf. Milton, Z’ Allegro, 111— 
‘ Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength.’ 
And Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 235— 


‘While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for shew, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

CHINNERETH (n22).—A city (Dt 31”, Jos 11*, in 
latter spelt Chinneroth, 1955) which gave its name 
to the Sea of Chinnereth (Nu 34", Jos 12? 13%"), the 
OT designation of the Sea of Galilee. The site of 
the town is uncertain, but it follows Rakkath 
(probably Tiberias), and may have been in the 
plain of Gennesaret (cf. 1 K 15”). 

C. Τὰ. CONDER. 

CHIOS (ἡ Χίος) was a large island which formed 
part of the province of Asia, situated in the 
Aigean Sea off the Ionian coast, still called Scio 
(according to the Italian form), about 32 miles 
long from N. to S., and in breadth varying 
from 18 to 8 miles. It is separated from the 
mainland by a channel of varying width, which 
at its narrowest (about 5 miles across) is blocked 
by a group of small islands. The ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Troas to Patara (on his 
way to Jerus.) passed through this channel as 
it sailed S. from Mitylene; and it anchored for 
a night on the Asian coast opposite the island, 
and thence struck across the open sea 5, to 
Samos (Ac 204). The voyage of Herod by Rhodes, 
Cos, Chios, and Mitylene, towards the Black 
Sea, described by Jos. Ant. XVI. ii. 2, affords an 
interesting comparison with that of St. Paul. The 
channel is very picturesque. The chief city of the 
island, bearing the same name, is situated on 
its HE. coast, towards the 8S. end, probably 
facing the point where St. Paul’s ship lay at 
anchor. The island is rocky (esp. in the broader 


CHIUN.—Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Luther and our AV have this word, it has con- 
tinued, even to our own time, to be an open question 
among English and German scholars whether j1"3 
is @ common or a proper noun. If it were the 
former, it would signify the litter or pedestal on 
which the image of a deity was carried in cere- 
monial processions [see illustrations in Perrot and 
Chipiez’s Chaldea and Assyria, i. 75, τ, 90]. 
Ewald maintained this view: 51"3, gestedle, von 731] 
stellen mit dem " als zweitem Wurzellaute.’ W. 
R. Smith, too, held that a ‘pedestal’ was meant 
(Prophets of Israel, p. 400). The balance of opinion, 
however, preponderates in the other direction. 
Chiun is obviously parallel to Siccuth (RV), or 
rather Saccuth (Assyr. Sak-kut): if the one 
is the name of a deity, so is the other. Moreover, 
it would be very strange if the prophet spoke o1 
the litter rather than of the god carried on it. 
Ka-ai-va-nu (Schrader, KAT p. 443;* cf. SK 
1874, p. 327) is the Assyr. name of the planet and 
planetary deity Saturn, who was credited with 
malignant influences. In Arab. and Persian, Saturn 
is called by the same name. Rawlinson, Phenieia, 
p. 26, speaking of the immigration of Phcenician 
gods into the Egyptian pantheon, says that this 
deity found his way there under the name fen, 
The appositional phrase, ‘your star-god,’ falls in 
perfectly with this interpretation. The evidence 
of the VSS is discordant. Aq. and Sym. have χιοῦν 
[Jer. says chion}]. The LXX ‘Paddy, a corruption 
of Kady. The Targ. and Pesh. reproduce the 
Heb. The Arab. has Raphana; Vulg. wmaginem. 

With regard to the sense of the only passage, 
Am 555, where this deity is spoken of, there can be 
no doubt that itis a threat: ‘ But ye shall take up 
Sakkuth your king, and Kaivén [or Kévén] your 
star-god, your images which ye have made for 
ie le and I will cause you to go into exile.’ 

ellhausen, Die Kl. Proph. Ὁ. 83, argues that this 
threat must be a later addition, seeing that the 
Israelites of Amos’ day were not chargeable with 
the worship of Assyr. gods. The form of the word 
has struck many students as anomalous. An 
ingenious explanation has recently been advanced. 
After adverting to the fact that its vocalisation is 
the same as that of Sicewth [map, 153], Dr. C. Ὁ. 
¢ Torrey says: ‘It seems to me pretty certain that 
N. part) and unproductive, except that it was|for the form of these two names in our present 
famous for its wine, and its gum mastic has | text we are indebted to the misplaced wit or zeal 
been a source of trade and profit both m ancient | of the Massoretes. It is the familar trick of fitting 
and in modern times. It was one of the seven | the pointing of one word to the consonant skeleton 
places that claimed to be the birthplace of Homer; 
and a much stronger body of tradition speaks in * Schrader, in the above-cited passage, states that Sakkut is 
favour of it than for any of the other claimants. another name for Adar or Adrammelech, and that as d-tar= 


. . : : Father of Fate, so Sak-kut=Head of Decision, both words bei 
Like Cnidus, Cos, Cyzicus, Ilium, Samos, Smyrna, | of Accadian-Sumerian origin. “~ 
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of another, as in mihwy, 9b, nor, and so on. In 
this case the pointing is taken from the word jipy 
shiggéz, **abomination.”’ J. TAYLOR, 


CHLOE (XAén), mentioned only in 1 Co 17,.—St. 
Paul had been informed of the (σχίσματα) dissen- 
sions at Corinth ὑπὸ τῶν Χλόης, 1.6. prob. by some 
of her Christian slaves. Chloe herself may have 
been either a Christian or a heathen, and may have 
lived either at Corinth or at Ephesus. In favour 
of the latter is St. Paul’s usual tact, which would 
not suggest the invidious mention of his inform- 
ants’ names, if they were members of the Corinth- 
ian Church. A. ROBERTSON. 


CHOBA (Χωβά), Jth 44. Chobai (XwGat), Jth 15%, 
noticed with Damaseus.—Perhaps the land of 
Hobah. 


CHOKE.—Death by drowning is not now de- 
scribed as ‘choking’; so in Mk 5° ‘the herd... 
were choked in the sea,’ Amer. IRV changes 
‘choked’ into ‘drowned’; but RV retains, to pre- 
serve uniformity in tr. of πνίγω. ‘ Choking’ oceurs 
Sir 514 ‘from the ec. of fire’ (a6 πνιγμοῦ arupés), 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHOLA (XwiAdé).—An unknown locality men- 
tioned in Jth 154. 


CHOLER (Gr. χολέρα, Lat. cholera), bile, is used 
in Sir 31” 37° in the sense of a disease, ‘ perhaps 
cholera, diarrhoea’—Ouf. Eng. Dict. (χολέρα, RV 
‘colic’); and in Dn 87 11" in the sense of bitter 
anger (112). Both meanings are old, and belonged 
indeed to the Lat. cholera as early as the 3rd and 
4th cent. J. HASTINGS. 


CHORAZIN (TR Mt 11” Xopatly, Lk 10 Xwpatty : 
TTrWH always Xopatelv).—A town situated at the 
N. end of the Sea of Galilee on the W. of the 
Jordan. The meaning of the name is uncertain. 
It was a ‘city’ (πόλις), and therefore possessed a 
synacogue. Our Lord laboured in it, as is shown 
by His mention of it in Mt 117, Lk 10%, It is not 
mentioned in Josephus, but the Jews long after the 
time of Christ praised the superior quality of its 
wheat (Bab. Tal. ‘Menahoth’ 85 A). Jerome (c. A.D. 
400) locates it at two miles from Capernaum, but 
says that it was deserted. Beyond these meagre 
notices the place has no history. ‘Thomson (1857) 
found a ruin called Kerazeh, which from its location 
and the correspondence of names he thought was 
the site of Chorazin. Wilson (1866) examined and 
described the remains at this place, and confirms 
the identification of Thomson. This view is now 
generally accepted. The ruins are of some import- 
ance, the entire stonework, walls, columns, and 
ornamentation being composed of black basalt 
rock, A short paved road ran from the town to 
the great caravan road leading past the Sea of 
Galilee to Damascus. S. MERRILL. 


CHOREE (XopBé, AV Corbe), 1 Es 5%=Zaccal, 
Ezr 29, Neh 734, 


CHOSAMAUS.—In 1 Es 9% Σίμων Χοσαμαῖος 
A, or Χοσάμαος b, takes the place of fiyey, the 
reading of the parallel passage Ezr 10% (see 
SIMEON, No. 2). It is not improbable that the Gr. 
reading is due to a copyist’s error, especially secing 
that the three proper names that follow Simeon in 
the text of Ezra are omitted in 1 Es. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CHRIST.—See JESUS CHRIST, and MESSIAH. 


CHRISTIAN (Xpicriavds, Ac 1176 26%, Ῥ 416),— 
The name borne by the ‘ followers of Christ’ in all 
ages and countries from NT times. 


I. Place and date of origin.—According to the 


account in Ac 11* the first to have the name 
applied to them were the members of the church 
at Antioch. This fact is especially mentioned by 
the author of the Acts in a manner which shows 
that he attached great significance to it. The 
evangelising work in the city of Antioch was 
being carried out by men of οὔξαρῦξα and Cyrene 
(i.e. by Hellenists), and though perhaps not 
directed to Gentiles who had no previous con- 
nexion with the synagogue (for we can scarcely 
substitute “EAAnvas for ᾿Ελληνιστάς in face of the 
MS evidence; see Westcott and Hort, N.T. in 
Greek, Introd. ad loc.), yet on more liberal lines 
than hitherto. In Antioch, too, was established 
the first considerable church outside Palestine. 
The mother-church of Jerus. was not slow to 
recognise the importance of these events. Barnabas 
was sent to guide and control the new community, 
and the result of a year’s work in co-operation 
with his chosen partner, Sanl, was that they 
‘taught a great multitude, and the disciples were 
ealled Christians first in Antioch.’ We cannot 
fix exactly the date of this ‘whole year’ (v.*°), but 
it is certainly before the Herodian persecution of 
44, and, to judge from the expressions of v.* 12} (ἐν 
ταύταις ταῖς ἡμέραις, κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν καιρόν), ποῦ very 
long before it; perhaps between 40-44, which 
leaves room for the possibility that the words ἥτις 
ἐγένετο ἐπὶ Κλαυδίου, ‘which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius,’ in v.35 may imply that Agabus’ 
prophecy was uttered in the reign of Caligula. 


The objections made to the statement of Ac 1126 are based 
ultimately upon the theory which discredits the authority of 
that book as a comparatively late document. If we regard the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, the account it gives of the origin 
of the name ‘ Christian’ is invested with the authority of con- 
temporary evidence, which cannot lightly be set aside on account 
of apparent difficulties. The objections which have been raised 
on the score of these difficulties may be gathered under three 
heads. (a) Baur (Paul, His Life and Work, i. 94, footnote, 
Eng. tr. 1873) says that the termination is Latin, and seems to 
think that the name arose in Rome. The termination -ianus 
was used in Latin during the time of the civil wars to denote 
‘followers of’ (¢.g. ‘Cxsariani,’ Hist. Bell, Afr. 13; ‘ Pompeiani,’ 
Cesar, Bell. Civil, tii. 44 et pass.), and acquired this meaning 
from the adjectival sense ‘helonging to,’ which the form 
already possessed, although it was very seldom used, ¢.g. 
Tamphiliana domus (from ‘Tamphilus’), Nep. Att. xiii, 2; 
Ceesarianum bellum, ἐδ. vii. 1; Catoniana familia, Cic. ad Q. 
Frat. τγ. vi. 55 Miloniana tempora, Balbus ap. Cic. Εἰ, a. Ait. 
1x. 7, B2. Theadoptive names in -tanusare not parallel because 
the ‘i’ in these cases belongs to the stem of the gentile name, 
e.g. Aumilianus, Aimilius. So far, then, Baur was justified. The 
termination -ianus wascommon in Latin of this period. But as 
names like Cxsariani, Pompeiani, etc., were known and used 
throughout the whole Rom. Empire, it seems to have become 
the fashion in Greek-speaking countries also to form other words 
onthe same analogy. Thus (omitting ‘ Herodiani,’ which may 
have originated in Roman official circles) we find names such as 
those mentioned in Hegesippus (ap Eus. Zcel. Hist. iv. 22), 
Nipewvicevol, Keproxpariavel, Οὐωλεντινιωνοί, Βασιλειδιωνοῖ, Loeropys- 
λιωνοί, The theory that this -seves is a native ‘ Asiatic type’ of 
termination is not borne out by the instances quoted, in which 
either the ‘i’ belongs to the stem, ¢.g. ᾿Ασιανός (’Agia) Σαρδι- 
evos (Zaépdus), or the words are late enough to have been copied 
from the Latin termination. But the instances quoted above 
show that, whether derived from the Latin or not, the termina- 
tion became common enough in Greek, and therefore there is no 
necessity to ascribe to the name Χριστιωνός a Roman origin. 

(6) Hausrath (N.T. Times: Apostles, ii. pp. 211, 212, Eng. tr. 
1895) objects to Ac 1126 that we find no trace of the word 
‘Christian’ in contemporary literature until the time of Trajan. 
But until the Neronian persecution the sect can scarcely have 
attracted much attention in the Roman literary class, and from 
the year 64 to the time of Trajan the extant literature is ex- 
tremely scanty, and so in both cases we are not justified in 
arguing ex stlentio, On the other hand, however, passages in 
Tacitus and Suetonius furnish us with an indirect argument 
that the name was known and used in Rome in the year 64. 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44) says, ‘quos... vulgus Christianos 
appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus,’ etc. The imperfect 
‘appellabat’ is significant when we remember that Tacitus was 
probably living in Rome in 64, and an eye-witness of the 
Neronian persecution. It is quite probable that he is recording 
a circumstance which he remembered in connexion with these 
events, viz. that the word ‘Christiani’ was in everybody’s 
mouth, and he somewhat naturally believed Christ Himself to 
have been the author (auctor) of the name. Suetonius, writing 
only a year or two later than Tacitus, also introduces the name 
‘Christiani’ into his reference to this persecution (Nero, 16, 
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‘afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis 
nove ac maleficas’) Some have found additional evidence for 
an early use of the name in the supposed occurrence of the 
word in an inscription at Pompeli, 1.6, dating before a.v. 79. 
But this inscription (CiZ iv. 679), which is merely a few 
lines scribbled upon a wall, cannot be deciphered with any 
certainty. The letters -RISTIANI are fairly plain, and before 
the R are two faint perpendicular strokes, probably ΠῚ (=E). 1 
they are meant for H the horizontal stroke has quite dis- 
appeared. The drift of the whole inscription is as uncertain as 
the reading of this word. See V. Schulze in ZAG iv. 125ff. 5 
Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengesch. Itoms,8 iii. 645, 
n. 8; C. F. Arnold, Neron. Christenverfolg. Ὁ. 54. 

Equally indecisive is the mention of the name in Josephus 
(Ant, xviii. ii. 8), εἰσέτε τε νῦν τῶν Χριστιανῶν ἀπὸ τοῦδε ὠνορμιασ- 
μένων οὖκ ἔτέλιπε τὸ φῦλον. This section is deservedly suspected 
by the great bulk of modern scholars to be entirely or partly a 
later forgery. The latest editor, Niese (Flavii Josephi Opera, 

‘Berlin, 1892, Introd. to vol. iii.), rejects the whole section as an 
interpolation. Others (e.g. G. A. Muller, Christus bet £. Josephus) 
incline to accept a substratum of authentic matter. The pas- 
sage is not found at all until it occurs in a quotation by Euse- 
bius (Hist. Heel. i. 11; Dem. Evang. iii. 5), since whose time the 
whole is repeated (excepting quite unimportant divergences) in 
al] MSS and other evidence for the text of this part of Josephus’ 
works. (Besides the books referred to above, see also on this 
subject C, Arnold, XX Lipistole de I. Josepht testimonio 
quod Jesu Christo tribuit, 1661; C. Daubuz, Pro testimontwo Εἰ, 

osephi de Jesu Christo, 1706; F, H. Schadel, &. Jos. de Jesu 
Christo testatus, 1840; Gieseler, Lehrb. d. Kirchengesch., 1824, i. 65; 
Langen, Th. Quartalschrift, 1865,1; Schurer, WJ τ. ii, 148 ἢ). 

(c) R. A, Lipsius urges the silence of St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
indeed of the whole body of the earliest Christian literature. 
He regards the Asiatic origin of the name as probable, but is 
not inclined to date it earlier than the last decade of the 1st 
cent. But even if we set aside, as he does, the evidence of 
Acts and 1 Peter, this silence explains itself from the fact that 
the name arose in non-Christian circles, and was for some time 
confined to them. ' 


II. By whom was the name invented ?—Here we 
are left without direct evidence. The χρηματίσαι 
(EV ‘were called’) of Ac 11" might be used in- 
differently of a name adopted by oneself, or given 
by others (see Thayer, N7' Lex. s.v.). But there 
are certain hints which furnish some clues, 

(a) The Christians do not seem to have used it of 
themselves, at any rate within the apostolic period. 
They called themselves ‘the brethren’ (οἱ ἀδελφοί, 
Ac 14? 15, Ro 1614 etc.), ‘the disciples’ (οἱ μαθηταί, 
Ac 117% 1352 20°), ‘the saints’ (οἱ ἅγιοι, Ro 16%, 
1 Co 161, Eph 118 etc.), ‘the faithful’ (οἱ πιστοί, Ac 
10°, 1 Ti 4% 7%), ‘the elect’ (οἱ ἐκλεκτοί, Mt 2472, 
Mk 13”, 2 Ti 2,1 P 1), ‘the way’ (4 ὁδός, Ae 9? 
19% 3 2478), but never ‘Christians.’ In the only 
passage in which this is apparently not true (1 P 
418) ‘asa Christian’ is parallel with ‘as a thief,’ 
‘as a murderer,’ which shows that the writer is 
speaking for the moment from the point of view 
of the heathen persecutor. St. Paul (Ac 26%) 
seems even to avoid using the name ‘ Christian,’ 
which Agrippa had employed, and to substitute 
for it the periphrasis τοιοῦτος ὁποῖος καὶ ἐγώ εἶμι. It 
is not probable, then, that we must look to Chris- 
tians themselves for the invention of this title. 

(6) Nor is it much more probable that the Jews 
inventedit. The only direct name by which they call 
the Christians in NT is that of Nafwpato,* Nazarenes’ 
(Ac 24°), Elsewhere they speak of them as ἡ αἵρεσις 
αὕτη, ‘this sect’ (26. 9855, cf. 2444). On one oeca- 
sion, indeed, we find the word in the mouth of 
the Jewish king Agrippa (Ac 26%). But Agrippa 
had spent a great part of his hfe in Rom. circles, 
and was speaking on this occasion at Czesarea 
before a Rom. audience. It is too much then to 
infer from this passage that the word ‘ Christian ’ 
was in use among the Jews. On the other hand, 
there is a strong ὦ priori improbability that the 
Jews, even in irony, would call the new scct 
‘followers of the Messiah, the Anointed One’ (ὁ 
Χριστός). 

(6) More probably it is to the heathen populace 
of Antioch that we must look for the origin of the 
name. It was amongst the populace (‘vulgus,’ in 
toe. cit.) that Tacitus’ attention was drawn to the 
word in Rome. It was (next to the Jews) the 
heathen populace whose notice was first attracted 
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by the Christians. And their notice was attracted 
to them as the preachers of one Christos. This 
name was always on their lips. It was the name 
in which they were baptized (Ac 238 816 10%, Ja 27 *), 
It is not surprising, then, that the Antiochenes, 
hearing that this Christos had been alive not more 
than fifteen years before, should call his followers the 
Χριστιανοί. We must, however, leave room for the 
possibility that the word may have originated in 
the Latin-speaking suite of the legatus, ὃ.6. in the 
official class, though not necessarily as an official 
name. Though we hear of nothing which would 
bring the Christians prominently before this class 
in Antioch, as happened in other towns, yet, in our 
complete ignorance of the relations between the 
Christians and this official class in Antioch at the 
time, this might easily be the case without our 
knowing anything of it. 

III. Karly spread of the nwme.—We must be on 
our guard against overestimating the attention 
which the Christian body attracted in Antioch at 
the time when the name wasinvented. The ὄχλος 
ἱκανός, ‘much people,’ of Ac 11% might be almost 
unnoticeable in so large a metropolis as Antioch, 
and the arrival of another new teaching would 
easily escape observation in a great centre of 
thought, where all the religions of the world jostled 
with one another. St. Luke, writing at a time 
when the name had become famous, assigns to its 
origin an importance reflected from its later 
history. He is writing also from within the 
Christian circle, to which the name would be 
familiar long before its application became general. 
But though confined, it may be, in its beginnings 
to that quarter of the city where the Christians 
had settled, it must have spread very quickly 
beyond Antioch to all parts of the empire whither 
Christianity had made its way. Less than twenty 
years after its birth we hear it mentioned in the 
Rom. official cirele at Ceesarea as a familiar word, 
whose signification was too well known for it to 
need introduction or explanation (Ac 265), A year 
or two later it is in common use among the popu- 
lace of Rome (Tac. doe. cit.), and not far from the 
same date St. Luke indirectly implies that the 
name has become famous (1155, St Peter, writing 
probably between 64-67 from Rome to the Christian 
communities in Asia Minor (1 P 5” 11), assumes 
that it is quite well known over all that district 
(ἐδ. 41°), Drom the correspondence between the 
younger Pliny and the emperor Trajan in 112-113 
we find that it is by that time equally familiar 
to members of the official bodies in Rome and 
Bithynia. Minally, in the Ignatian Epp., written in 
the frst or at the beg. of the second decade of the 
2nd cent., we find for the first time that the Chris- 
tians have accepted the name and use it amongst 
themselves (e.g. 10}. 114, Lom. 3, Polycarp 7). 

IV. Stgnificanee of the name.—St. Luke evidently 
wishes to connect the origin of the name with the 
final departure of Christianity from merely Jewish 
ideals and the dawning consciousness of this fact 
in the Geutile mind. It is then fair to ask, ‘ What 
were the distinctive marks of the new sect to those 
who first used the word Christian?’ Τῇ it did not 
originate as a sareastic jeu desprit, it very soon 
came to be used with a contemptuous signification. 
It occurs with an implication of scorn in the 
mouth of Agrippa, ‘With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian’ (Ac 267%). 


* Many editors take this passage as a direct allusion to the 
name ‘Christian.’ The expression τὸ @veucd τινος ἐπί tive 
καλεῖν is a Hebraism which occurs many times in the LXX. The 
Ileb. equivalent denotes that the person whose name is ‘ called 
over’ a thing possesses the rights of ownership in it. See esp. 
28 12% * Lest 1 take the city, and my name be called upon it’ 
(RVm), and the note of Driver, ad loc (feb. Text of Saam.). 
The allusion in Ja 2? is, then, more correctly referred to 
baptism in the name of Christ (see Mayor, Ep. of St. James, ad 
foc.). See also art. CALL. 
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From 1 P we learn that in heathen mouths ‘ Chris- 

tian’ was practically equivalent to ‘malefactor’ 
(415. 16 of, 212 316), What were tle reasons for this 
ey and contempt? They were perhaps mainly 
our. 

(a) The object of the Christians’ worship was a 
erucificd man, ‘unto Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto Gentiles foolishness’ (1 Co 1%). Compare 
the contempt expressed in the Palatine grallito, 
probably of the 2nd cent., representing a Christian 
worshipping a crucified man with an ass’s head. 

(ὁ) The Christians themselves were ‘not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble’ (26.°8), but ‘base’ and ‘despised’ (ἐῤ, 38), 
Many of them were slaves (Eph 6°, Col 3%, 1 P 2%, 
1 Co 731). 

(c) There was miucli in heathen social life 
which, even if innocent in itself, suggested associa- 
tious offensive to Christian scruples (1 P 4% 4, 1 Co 
81-23, Ro 141-37. Again, it must have caused many 
heart-burnings and domestic strifes when the new 
religion made its way into families. Hence arose 
the hatred of Christians as morose and unsociable 
Puritans. 

(α) Besides merely holding aloof from heathen 
society, Christians were fearlessly outspoken in 
condemnation of its vices and idolatry (Eph 2! 
419. Ro 18%), The secret cousciousness that such 
condemnation was not at bottom unfounded, em- 
bittered the heathen world still more against its 
self-constituted censors. From this hatred it was 
but a short step to the fabrication of slanders 
(1 P 2! 35), and such charges found a shadow of 
support in the mystery with which the Christians 
invested their acts of worship. At the same time 
the proofs of their world-wide organization gave 
them the aspect of a secret society banded together 
against the religion and manners of the day. 

Somewhat later in the corrupted form ‘ Chres- 
tianus’ the Apologists appled the word to 
themselves as the ‘good ’(xpyarol) The word 
Χριστός, though known to the Greeks as an adl- 
jective, was not used as ἃ proper name except to 
translate the Hebrew ‘ Messiah.’ Xpyorés, on the 
other hand, was a tolerably familiar name. Hence 
arose the corruption (probably towards the middle 
of πα cent.) into Χρηστιανοί. Suetonius (Claud. 25) 
uses ‘Chrestus’ for ‘Christus’; but there is no 
evidence that he connected the name with ‘ Chris- 
tiani,’ which appears (Nero, 16) without any variant 
reading ‘Chrestiani.” It appears as ‘Christiani’ 
also in Tacitus and Pliny (doc. czt.). Justin Martyr 
plays on the double name (Ap. i. 55 A), ὅσον ye 
ἐκ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοὺς κατηγοροῦντας μᾶλλον κολάζειν 
ὀφείλετε. Χριστιανοὶ γὰρ elvac κατηγορούμεθα᾽ τὸ δὲ 
χρηστὸν μισεῖσθαι οὐ δίκαιον. Cf. Tert. Ap. 3, ‘cum 
et perperam Chrestianus pronuntiatur a vobis 
(nam nec nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de 
suavitate et benignitate compositum est.’ 


LITERATURE.—R. A. Lipsius, Uber den Ursprung und éltesten 
Gebrauch des Christennamens, 1873; Zeller, Bibl. Wérterbuch 
8.0. ‘Christ’; Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, 1889, Ignatius, i. pp. 
415-419; Keim, Aus dem Urehvist. Essay vi., Fragmente aus 
der rom. Verfolgung, § 1, ‘Das neronische Verbrechen und der 
Christenname’ ; C. I’. Arnold, Neron. Christenverfolg. ; Ramsay, 
Church in Roman Empire (passim). S. C. GAYFORD. 


CHRISTOLOGY.— The purpose of this article 
is to reproduce the conception of Himself and of 
Elis relation to God left by Christ in the minds 
of His earliest followers ; and then to estimate the 
truth and worth of this conception. For this 
inquiry, we fortunately have, in the NT, abund- 
ant materials. We there find various, and in 
creat part independent, witnesses speaking to us 
from the first and second gencrations of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and comprising some who stood 
in close relation to Him. 

i, 1. The undisputed and well-attested genuine- 


ness of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
probable genuineness of the others, make these the 
best starting-point for our inquiry. For in them 
we have a secure platform on which we may stand 
firnily, and from which we can survey the entire 
evidence. We shall then consider the Synoptic 
posgels and the writings attributed to the Apostle 

ohn. 

Throughout his Epistles we notice the profound 
reverence with which St. Paul bows before Christ as 
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glorious a Master. 

St. Paul speaks of Christ, eg. in Ro 1! 5%, 
1 Co 1°, Gal 43, as the Son of God, using this term 
as a title of honour distinguishing Him even from 
the adopted sons of God. In Ko 88, and again 
in v.22, he calls Him God’s own Son whom He sent 
into the world and gave up on behalf of us all. 
This last passage suggests a comparison with a 
human father who gives up to peril or death his 
own son to save others who are not his sons. And 
this comparison dominates the whole teaching 
of St. Paul and of the NT about the death of 
Christ. It implies that Christ is the Son of God 
in a sense not shared by other men. Now the word 
son suggests derivation of one person from another. 
And the term Son of God given to Christ as a 
mark of honour, distinguishing Him from all others, 
suggests irresistibly that He is derived from the 
Father, but in a manuer differing in kind from 
that by which we sprang from the Creator’s 
hands. 

In Ro 37% St. Paul teaches that God gave up 
Christ to die in order to harmonise with His own 
justice the justification of those who believe in 
Christ. This implies, not only that among a race 
of sinners Christ is sinless, but that in moral 
worth He is equal to the whole race for which He 
died. In Ro 58 Christ is contrasted with 
Adam as the second and greater Head of the race. 
This gives to Him a unique superiority to all the 
generations of men. 

In Ro 915 we read that ‘God will judge the 
secret things of men through Jesus Christ’ ; and in 
2Co 5" St. Paul writes that himself and all others 
‘must needs appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.’ Similar teaching is attributed to St. Paul 
in an address recorded in Ac 17%. In 1 Th 41 
we read that at the voice of Christ the dead will 
rise; and in Ph 37 that by His mighty power 
He will transform the lowly bodies of His servants 
into the likeness of His own glorious body. 

In Col 1", a document which we may accept 
with complete confidence as written by St. Paul, we 
read that in Christ, and through His agency, and 
for Him, all things, even the successive ranks of 
angels, were created; that He is earlier than all 
things ; and that in Him all things have their unity, 
or ‘stand together.’ 

All this proves decisively that, in the eyes of the 
pupil of Gamaliel, the Carpenter of Nazarcth stood 
infinitely above men and angels, in a position of 
unique dignity and unique nearness to God. This 
must be accepted as well-attested historical fact. 

2. We turn now to another group of documents 
differing widely from the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Synoptic Gospels. These were accepted without 
a shadow of doubt in the latter part of the 2nd 
cent. all round the Mediterranean as written by 
the Apostle Matthew, and by Mark and Luke, 
friends of apostles. The First Gospel, as the 
farthest removed from the theological standpoint 
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of St. Paul, is specially valuable in the inquiry 
before us. 

Throughout the Synoptic Gospels we find Christ 
making for Himself claims corresponding to the 
homage constantly paid to Him in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In Mt 517 the young Teacher from Naza- 
reth announces that He has come, not to annul 
the law and the prophets, but to complete and 
fulfil, In ch. 11% He asserts that He alone and 
those taught by Him know God. He calls to Him- 
self all the weary and heavy-laden, and promises 
to give them rest by laying upon them His yoke. 
Yet He speaks of Himself as meek and lowly of 
heart. And no one resents these strange assertions 
as involving undue assumption. 

As in the Epistles of St. Paul, so in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Christ is called, in a special sense, the Son 
of God, This title is given to Him by a voice from 
heaven at His baptism, in Mt 317, Mk 14, Lk 822, 
and His claim to it is the question at issue in His 
temptation. The same august title is, as narrated in 
Mt 16", given to Him by St. Peter, and is accepted 
by Christ at an important turning-point of His 
teaching. Its meaning is expounded by Christ in 
the Parable of the Vineyard in Mt 21-4, Mk 
121:.-9. Lk 20°3%; where, after the ill-treatment of 
his servants, the master sends his son, thinking 
that, whatever the vinedressers have done to them, 
they will reverence him. Christ here claims to be 
as much above the prophets of the Old Covenant, 
above Moses and Isaiah and John the Baptist, as 
the master’s son is above the highest of his ser- 
vants. The same contrast is found in He 3°§, 
where Moses is called a faithful servant in the 
household, and Christ a Son over the household. 
That this comparison is found in these four docu- 
ments, one of them so different from the others, 
reveals its firm place in the thought of the apos- 
tolic Church. It implies clearly that, to the 
writer's thought, Christ's relation to God, in virtue 
of His derivation from Him, differs in kind from 
that of even the greatest of men. 

As recognised by St. Paul, but more conspicu- 
ously, Christ claims in Mt 77% 1311. 1627 2551-49, and 
in the parallel passages, that in the great day He 
will sit upon a throne and pronounce judgment on 
all men; while the angels do His aging as His 
servants, This teaching raises Christ as much 
above the rest of mankind as the judge who sits in 
dignity on the bench is above the criminal who 
stands at the bar. 

3. Another marked type of NT teaching is found 
in the Fourth Gospel, which a unanimous tradi- 
tion, reaching back to the 2nd cent., and supported 
by powerful internal evidence, attributes to the 
beloved Apostle John. In it we have teaching of 
Christ given, apparently, not as in the Synoptic 
Gospels to the many, but to a favoured few, and 
of the utmost. value. 

Christ is here represented as making for Him- 
self claims practically the same as those recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels. In Jn 747% Ile bids all 
the thirsty to come to Flim and drink; and de- 
clares that they who believe in Him shall them- 
selves become fountains of living water. He calls 
Tfimself in 813 9° “ὑπὸ light of the world’; and in 
1011. 16 «the good Shepherd’ of the ‘one flock.’ In 
1039 He asserts, ‘I and the Father are one.’ In 
11” He calls Himself ‘the Resurrection and the 
Life’ ; and in 14° claims to be the only way through 
which men can come to God. 

In close harmony with the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Synoptic Gospels, Christ speaks of Himself 
in Jn 5% 9 114 as the Son of God. The same title 
1s in ch. 1%: 4 given te Him by the Baptist and by 
Nathanael. 
only-Legotten Son. The same term is found in 
1 Jn 4°, and a similar one in Jn 11" 18. 


In ch. 3'%18 Christ. claims to be the | 


In Jn 5” Christ asserts that ‘the Father has 
given all the judgment ‘to the Son, in order that 
all men may honour the Son according as the 
honour the Father’; and that an ‘hour cometh 
when all that are in the graves will hear his voice 
and will go forth, they who have done the good 
things to a resurrection of life, and they who have 
done the bad things to a resurrection of judgment.’ 

In Jn 10* δ18 the enemies of Christ assert that 
by speaking of God as His ‘own Father,’ Christ 
was making Himself God, or equal to God. This 
equality is involved in 5" ‘whatever things he 
does, these also the Son does in like manner’; in 
14° ‘lhe that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ 
and in ch. 16” ‘all things, so many as the Father 
hath, are mine.’ 

In close harmony with Col 116, we read in Jn 1° 
‘all things through his agency came into being, 
and apart from him came into being nothing which 
hath come into being.’ 1115. careful repetition of 
a word denoting to begin to be isa marked contrast 
to v.' ‘in the beginning was the Word.’ δον." 
‘the world through his agency came into being.’ 

In Jn 20%, in view of the pierced hands and side 
of the Risen One, Thomas accosts Him as ‘ my 
Lord and my God.’ This supreme honour Christ 
accepts. Itis given to Him, in express words, by 
the evangelist in Jn 1’, where we read ‘the Word 
was God.’ The assertion immediately following, 
that through His agency all things were made, 
compels us to accept this term as involving the 
infinite attributes of deity. 

Similar honour is paid to Christ in the Book of 
Revelation. In Rev 5° we see Him in the midst 
of the throne as a slain lamb, an object of worship 
and lofty praise to those nearest the throne, and 
to every creature in heaven and earth and sea. 
Yet the interpreter angel twice (1910 22°) refuses 
worship from John, saying, ‘ worship God.’ 

li. Jt is now evident that throughout the various 
documents and types of thought contained in NT 
we have one harmonious picture of the dignity of 
Christ. In the Epistles of St. Paul we noticed the 
profound reverence with which he bowed before 
Christ as in the presence of One far greater than 
himself or the greatest of men, and we found a 
complete counterpart to this reverence in the lofty 
claims which in each of the four Gospels He is 
recorded to have made for Himself. In all these 
documents the title Son of God is claimed by 
Christ, or is given to Him, as atitle of unique 
dignity, and as noting a unique relation to God. 
The meaning of this title is determined by the 
Parable of the Vineyard recorded in each of the 
Synoptic Gospels, by the term only-begotten Son 
in the Fourth Gospel and in the lst Ep. of St. 
John, by St. Paul’s appeal to the love of God 
manifested in the gift of His own Son to save men, 
and by the contrast in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
between Moses, a faithful servant, and Christ the 
Sonof God. This agreement, in writers so various, 
leaves no room to doubt that, as matter of historical 
fact, this title, and in this sense, was actually 
given to Christ by His earliest followers. It is 
equally clear that they looked upon Him as the 
designated Judge of the world. We have also seen 
that the two greatest writers of NT looked upon 
Christ as earlier than the universe, and as the 
Agent through whom it was created. One writer 
gives to Ilim the supreme title God, and records 
His own earlier acceptance of the same. 

iii. In this harmonious account, by various writers, 
of the dignity of Christ we notice marks of develop- 
ment. In the Synoptic Gospels we find it in its 
most rudimentary form; in the Epistles of St. Paul 
it is more fully developed ; in the Fourth Gospel 
the development is complete. Even within the 


. writings of St. Paul, and again within the Fourth 
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Gospel, we notice development. In 1 Co 85 we 
read of ‘one Lord, through whom are all things’ ; 
and in Col J) 17, written in the mature thought of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, we read that the 
Son existed before all creatures, and that through 
His agency even the successive ranks of angels 
were created,—a thought much in advance of any- 
thing in his earlier Epistles. Very much in 
advance of Christ’s teaching about Himself before 
His death, are the exclamation of Thomas, and 
τὸ assertion of the evangelist that ‘the Word was 
od.’ 

It is worthy of note that this development 
proceeds always on the same lines, that whatever 
we read about Christ in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and indeed in the Fourth Gospel, is either a 
necessary inference from tlie teaching of Christ 
about Himself in the First Gospel, or is needful in 
order to give to that teaching unity and intelli- 
gibility. Between the accounts of the dignity of 
Christ given by the different writers of N’T there 
is no contradiction. They differ only in their 
degree of definiteness and completeness. Indeed 
there is much greater difference between Mt 19! 
and 28% and between Jn 1' and 14% than between 
the teaching of the First Gospel, taken as a whole, 
and that of the Fourth. 

Possibly, the more fully developed teaching of the 
Epistles of St. Paul and of the Fourth Gospel about 
the Son of God may, in its literary form, have 
been influenced by Gentile modes of thought and 
expression. Certainly, St. Paul’s modes of thought 
and expression were moulded by his Gentile sur- 
roundings. But the complete harmony of all NT 
writers about the Son of God, and the infinite gulf 
which separates their teaching from all other earlier 
or contemporary teaching, leave no room for sub- 
stantial contributions from sources external to 
Isracl. Contemporary Greek or Oriental thought 
does little or nothing to elucidate the teaching of 
NT about the Son of God. 

iv. The teaching adduced and expounded above 
involves a new and definite conception of God. For 
the assertions of Christ in the N'T are equivalent 
to a claim to share with the Father the infinite 
attributes of deity ; and the contrast between Him 
who was with God in the beginning and the 
universe which sprang into being by His agency, 
suggests irresistibly that, whereas even the bright 
ones of heaven began to be, He exists, as a person 
distinct from the Father, from eternity. 

Faint indications in the ΟἽ" of a plurality of 

ersons in the Godhead have been pointed out. 

ut they are dim and uncertain. The definite and 
complex and yet harmonious conception of God, 
which underlies the teaching about Christ of the 
various writers of NT, is altogether different 
from every conception of God set forth in the 
entire literature of the world, except so far as 
later literature has been moulded by Christian 
teaching. It is a matter of simple historical fact 
that the NT embodies a complete revolution in 
man’s thought about God. 

This new and complex metapliysical conception 
of God has survived to our day, and has been in all 
ages the deep conviction of an immense majority 
of the followers of Christ, and esp. of nearly all 
those who have done most to spread His name and 


influence. We hear much about theological 
differences between contending Churches and 


schools of Christian thought. Far more wonder- 
ful than these differences is the agreement of the 
mass of the servants of Christ about the dignity 
of their Master, and about 1115 relation to God. 
Of this agreement, the various Creeds and 
Confessions of the various Churehes are decisive 
roof. The so-ealled Nicene Creed is accepted by 
oth Greek and Roman Churches, and even by the 


Armenian Church, which rejected the subsequent 
Definition of Chalcedon. Even this wide agree- 
ment is not the whole. While rejecting much of 
the teaching of the Church of Rome, the German 
and Swiss and Eng. Reformers clung tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the Son of God embodied in the 
Nicene Creed. It is to-day the deep conviction of 
both Anglicans and Nonconformists in England 
and of the various Churches in America. In other 
words, the remarkable agreement of the various 
writers of ΝῚ about the dignity of Christ finds a 
complete counterpart in the wonderful agreement 
of an immense majority of His followers in all 
ages and nations. 

v. Of these well-attested historical facts, only 
three explanations are possible. 

It may be suggested that Christ was Himself in 
error. If so, the greatest religious teacher the 
world ever knew, the author of a religious impulse 
which has changed and raised human thought and 
life, was in deep error touching the nature of God 
and touching His own relation to God; and His 
error has been shared by nearly all those who have 
done most for the religious life of men. If this be 
so, the Light of the World was, and they to whom 
He has been the Light of Life are, in deep dark- 
ness. So absurd a suggestion is not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. 

The only remaining alternative is either that 
Christ is in very truth what the various writers of 
NT represent Him as claiming to be, and being, 
or that His immediate followers, those who gained 
for Him the homage of succeeding ages, and 
through whom He becaine the Saviour of the 
world, misunderstood altogether the teaching of 
their Master about Himself and about God, and 
made for Him, and represented Him as making 
for Himself, claims which He would have rejected 
with horror as blasphemous. This lypothesis 
requires us to believe that the various and very 
different writers of NT, including a friend and 
colleague of the murderers of Christ, fell into the 
same error, and adopted the same complicated 
metaphysical conception of God therein involved. 
Nay, more. It requires us to believe that this 
error survived the theological conflicts of later 
days, and is now the deep and cherished, but. mis- 
taken, conviction of nearly all those who have done 
most to spread the name of Christ and the bless- 
ings of Christianity. This is the easiest alternative 
open to those who reject the harmonious teaching 
of the N'T about Christ and the historic faith of 
the Church of Christ. 

vi. One more difficultyremains. Not afew intelli- 
cent and educated men who pay homage to Christ 
as the greatest of men refuse to accept as correct 
the portrait of Him given in NT. If this portrait 
be incorrect, these men have detected an ancient 
and serious error, and have restored to the civilised 
world the true conception of God. We expect to 
see in them as a fruit of their important discovery 
some moral and spiritual superiority to those who 
are still held fast by the great delusion. We look 
in vain. They who deny the divinity of Christ 
have done very little to carry the gospel to the 
heathen, to rescue the perishing at home, or to help 
forward the spiritual life of men. 

On the other hand, if the confident belief of the 
apostles and of the mass of Christians in all ages 
be correct, the facts of modern Christendom are 
explained. If Christ be the only-begotten Son of 
God, His birth was by far the greatest event in the 
history of our race, and Himself infinitely greater 
than the greatest of men. We wonder not that 
His advent was a new era in human thought and 
in history, and that the Christian nations enjoy 
to-day a position of unique superiority to all others. 

The precise relation of the Son to the Father 
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belongs to the domain of systematic doctrinal 
theology. The various yet harmonious teaching 
of NT implies that the Son is, in a real and 
elorious sense, equal to, yet personally distinct 
from, subordinate to, and one with, the Father. 
But this mysterious subject lies beyond the scope 
of this article. 

It has been sufficient for our purpose to show 
that the various and very different writers of NT 
give one harmonious account of the dignity of 
Christ and of His relation to God, that this con- 
ception has been in all ages the deep conviction of 
the mass of His followers, and that this remarkable 
unanimity, ancient and modern, can be explained 
only by the truth of the conviction so widespread 
and so firm. 

This important result of our examination of 
documentary evidence receives wonderful con- 
firmation from the direct inward moral and 
spiritual effects of the doctrine expounded above. 
In all ages the vision of the Son of God, divine yet 
human, has been a powerful stimulus to every kind 
of excellence, an encouragement in conflict, a joy 
in sorrow, and the Light of Life under the shadow 
of death. The moral helpfulness of this vision is 
a sure witness that the vision itself is an appre- 
hension of objective reality. J. AGAR BEET. 


CHRONICLES, I. and I].—PostTIon IN CANON.— 
The name Chronieles is given, in the English Bible, 
to two books written in historical form, which 
immediately follow 1 and 2 Kings. In the LXX 
their position is the same. This arrangement is 
due to similarity of contents. Heb. MSSplace them, 
as one book, in the third division of ΟἿ᾽, Kéthibhin 
(n'ainz), the IVritings (Hagiographa), either at the 
beginning (so in the Massoretic lists and in Spanish 
MSS) or at the end (so in the Talmud, Baba 
bathra 13-15, usually in German MSS, and from 
these in printed Heb. Bibles), rarcly in some other 
position (e.g. third, after Dn and zr, Kennicott 
30; itis not probable that Jerome (Prol. Galeat.) 
had MSS authority for placing it third from the 
end, followed by Ezr and Est). Its position, 
whether prefixed or affixed to the other Hagio- 
erapha, is probably due to the late date at which 
canonical authority was ascribed to it. Exactly 
when this occurred we cannot say. ‘The historian 
Eupolemus (6. B.C. 150) seems to have known, not 
merely the Heb. text, but the LXX translation 
of Ch, so that it appears to have been reckoned in 
the Canon not much after B.c. 200, at latest (Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. ix. 33, 34, cf. 2 Ch 2? ; Freudenthal, 
Alex. Polyhistor, 108, 119, cited by Schtirer, JP 
Il. iii. pp. 162, 204). 

Unity.—It is evident that the two Books of Ch 
are really one. The narrative is continuous, and 
the division due only to convenience, like the 
modern division of a book into volumes. Like the 
division of S and K, it was made in Alexandria 
prior to our oldest MSS of LXX, passed through 
the LXX into the Vulg. and the modern versions, 
including the Eng., appeared in Heb. in the printed 
text of the Bomberg bible (1521), and is now 
customary in printed Heb. Bibles. The Books of 
Ezr and Neh form a continuation of the same 
work, by the same hand, and might with pro- 
priety be entitled 3 Chronicles, or included under 
the one name of Chronicles (see Ezra AND 
NEHEMIAH). 

NAME.—The name of Chronicles in Hebrew is 
Dibhéré ITayyadmim (a0 133), a phrase occurring 
frequently in Καὶ and Ch with the meaning annals, 
or records of such and such a king (lit. the acts of 
the days of, etc.). The LXX (followed by the 
Vulg.) adopted the name Ta Παραλειπόμενα, of 
doubtful meaning; the usual interpretation is of 


things passed over, by Sam. and Kings, but this | 


does not explain the present tense of the participle. 
The Eng. name Chronicles is a fairly good trans- 
lation of the Heb. name. It can be traced back to 
Jerome (Prologus Galeat.; introduction prefixed 
to his trans. of S and I<): ‘Septimus [liber] Dabre 
Ajamim (op 27), id est verba dierum, quod 
significantius Χρονικόν totius divine historic pos- 
sumusappellare. (uiliber apud nos Παραλειπομένων 
primus et secundus inscribitur’ (Migne, Hieron., 
ed. Vallarsi, ix. 554). 

CONTENTS.—The period embraced in Ch extends 
from Adam to the Kestoration of the Jews under 
Cyrus. 

(1) 1 Ch 1-9 contain chiefly genealogies (begin- 
ning ‘Adam, Scth, Enosh’), coming down through 
Noah’s sons, and then particularly through the 
line of Shem to Esau and Israel and their sons, 
with their descendants. The last twelve vv. of 
ch. 1 contain a list of Edomitish kings and chiefs. 
In the various genealogies many problems arise, 
due in part to defective text, in part to lack of 
completeness in the tables, in part to a confusion 
between names of persons and names of places and 
peoples. brief narratives, from various periods, 
are interspersed among the genealogies (e.g. 2” 
4% 10. 39-43. 59. 10. 18-22. 25. 26) he last genealogy in this 
collection, 9°*4 (repeated, with some dilterences, 
from 8°83), makes a kind of transition to the 
following section. 

(2)a. 1 Ch 10-29 are concerned with David’s 
reign, the introduction being the last battle and 
the death of Saul (ch. 10), and the conclusion the 
accession of Solomon (23! 285% 9972), 6, 2 Ch 1-9 
are devoted to Solomon’s reign. ὁ. 2 Ch 10-36 
contain the history of the kingdom of Judah down 
to the fall of Jerus., with the division of the 
kingdonis as preface, and the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus as appendix, or, more exactly, as intro- 
duction to the history of the Restoration and the 
early Jewish community given in Ezr-Neh. (On 
the parallels, see below.) 

STYLE.—The style of Ch is strongly marked. 
The genealogical lists, the religious interests, and 
the edifying tendency of the author (see below) of 
themselves impart a certain tone to it; thus there 
is often comparative brevity and lack of precision 
in describing external affairs,—even such important 
ones as the temple-building, Sennacherib’s invasion, 
and the fall of Jerus.,—while pedigrees, speeches, 
and matters relating to ritual are given at length. 
Other essential features of it are a peculiar vocabu- 
lary, peculiar syntactical habits, and noteworthy 
idiosyncrasies in phraseology (see esp, Driver, LOL 
502 ff., and C. C. Torrey, Hzra-Nehemiah). 

The following words and phrases oecur (in Heb.) 
only in Ch (inel. Ezr-Neh), and in writings certainly 
still later (Est, Dn, Ec, Ps-titles) * :— 

1. ‘33 howbeit, but, 1 2Ch 14 19° 3317, Ezr 108; 
also Dn 107: 51. 

2. ns lécter, { 2 Ch. 30) 5. Neh 2 8.5.6 5. 17. 19. also 
Est 996. 29 

3. ps purple, tf 2 Ch 27 (Heb. v.*), cf. Aram. 
spats Dn 57 *9;_the more common Heb. jon is 
most frequently late, and occurs in 2 Ch 2 34, 

4. myx dends, as a designation of the territory 
of Israel, | 2 Ch 15°; this territory is certainly 
included (if not solely designated) in Ezr 3% (text 
dub.) 921, Neh 10% (Heb. v.%); even dyqw? nisax 
1 Ch 137; mpm nisqy 2 Ch 11%; Syter ὩΣ Ὁ sets nts asada 
2 Ch 34%, (The pl. form myx is chiefly late in all 
senses. ) 

5. pia, pa byssus, | 1 Ch 431 1577 (but emend after 
28 61), 2 Ch 24 (Heb. v.74) 34 5; also Est 1*; it 
occurs also MT Ezk 27'° but del. ὅσ Cornill. 


*In this art. the sign f indicates that αἷῇ the passages are 
cited in which a particular word or phrase occurs. G=Gr, 
version of LXX. @GL=Locian’s recension. §=Syr. version 
(Peshitta), W=Vulgate. 
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6. m2 spoil, 1 2 Ch 14% 2518 2814 izr 9’, Neh 44 
(Heb, 336}; also Dn 11%, Egt 910. 15, 16, 

7. jaa skilled, skilled (in), 11 Ch 15% 257 δ 27%, 
2 Ch 8415 (other kindred meanings are clelly late). 

8. nviva fortresses, 1 2 Ch 1713 274. 

3. ona chosen, f 1 Ch 729 97716"; nina zd., 1 Neh 
5}, 
10. oer drachnue, 1 Ezr 2°=Neh 77, Neh 
710. 72 (Heb, 79% 771); oybsis, f 1 Ch 297, Ezr 8, 

Ll. γι midrash, 1 2 Ch 137 24°”. 

12. 7a how? T1Ch 13"; also Dn 10” (cf. Aram.). 

13. mmo 5$n praise J”, of technical Levitical 
function, f 1 ΟἿ. 169-36 23° 25%, 2 Ch 513.15 9019 29% 
302, ef. 1 Ch 29%, 2 Ch 207, Ezr 3%"; mar dba 
t Ezr 3°, Neh 5; $bo abs., 71 Ch 235, 2 Ch 76 8:3 
2915 29% 312, Neh 1954, 

14, nn Hiph. reject, Τ 1 Ch 28°, 2 Ch 114 29%, 

15. my come out, appear, of leprosy, f 2 Ch 26". 

16, ninzan binders, joints, 1 1 Ch 228, 2 Ch 34". 

17. pin Hithp. sq. *329=withstand, 1 2 Ch 1378; 
sq. oy=hold strongly with, 1 Ch 11%, 2 Ch 16°; also 
Dn 107, 

18. apin=royal power, 1 2 Ch 12) 26%; also Dn 115, 

19. mn yoy, f 1 Ch 1057, Neh 8”. 

20. xbn be sick, 1 2 Ch 1613 (usually 759). 

21. ombna sufferings, 1 2 Ch 24% (aban, sickness, 
occurs f Pr 18", 2 Ch 9115). 

22. nponn division, course (of Levitical and priestly 
organization), f 1 Ch 23° 941 961-13.19. 971.1, 2. 8. 4.4.4. 
δ. ὃς 1, 8.9 10. 11. 12, 18. 14, 15. 931.1821 9 Ch 511 gl 4 998 
313. 3. 15. 19. 17 354.10 Neh 1186, 

23. “Ion=pious deeds (of men), 7 2 Ch 32” 35%, 
Neh 13", 

24. ym knowledge, 2 Ch 119. 11, 12. also Dn 1%? 
and (=mind, thought), Ee 10”. 

25. ova ov=day by day (for earlier ov Ὁ), 1 2 Ch 
30%, Ezr 34, Neh 818, ava ord 2 Ch 2411, ova cirnyd 
1 Ch 122; ova ov 513 2 Ch 818, ova oi mop Ezr 34, 

26. wmnn be genealogically enrolled, f 1 Ch 4% 
His 1. 11 75.7.9. 40 ΟἿ. Q Ch 1915 3116. 1% 18,19. Hzy 962 — 
Neh 7, Ezr 8.3, Neh 7°. 

27. yo: Hiph. use the right hand, f 1 Ch 12%. 

28, 2575 bemantled, tT 1 Ch 15* (ef. prob. Aram. 
Ν 733 mantle). 

29. υ53 footstool, 1 2 Ch 91 (cf. NH, Aram.). 

30. ΠΥ), E839 oversee, direct ; overseer, director, 
f 1 Ch 157 234, ὃ Ch 2? 18 (Heb. vv. 1), 342 8, Ear 
38:9. also in titles of Pss 4. 5. 6. 8. 9. 11. 12. 13. 14. 
18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 31. 36. 39. 40. 41. 42. 44. 45. 46. 
47, 49. 51. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 57. 58. 59. 60. 61. 62. 
64. 65. 66. 67. 68. 69. 70. 75. 76. 77. 80. 81, 84. 85. 
88. 109. 1389. 140; also in title Hab 3”. 

31. δ πὸ jm=submit, yield to, 1 2Ch 30°; nan γπ2Ξ 
id., 1 Ch 29%; wind ov yoi=give their pledge that 
they would send away, Exzr 10”; > 25 γ5} set the heart 
to (do) a thing, ete., 71 Ch 22, 2 Ch 11%, Dn 10”, 
Ee 113. 11 721 99-16, 

32. νη = appoint, institute, establish (priests, 
Levites, prophets, etc.), f 1 Ch 67! (Heb. ν.16) 1516-17 
174, 2 Ch 8! 98 1] 15:32 195 8 207! 255 30° 31? 33° 35%, 
Ezr 38, Neh 6? 7° 1931 13% (cf. 1039); also Dn 
1111). 13. 14, 

33. (πον, Ty, Hy) oy-by rBy stand on his stand- 
ing, i.e. in his place, ete., f 2 Ch 301° 3451 35%, Neh 
1311. also Dn 818 10"; with op for apy Neh 98: 
without vb. Neh 87, 

34. nbynb=exceeclingly, | 1 Ch 14? 225 2317 298. 25, 
2 Ch 1} 162 17% 207 26° 344, 

35. md isy control (= possess) power, be able, 1 sq. 
b inf. 1 Ch 29", 2 Ch 2° (Heb. v.5); sq. 9 subst. 2 Ch 
299» abs. 2 Ch 13%; also abs. Dn 10% 8 and (πεν 
ying ia) 11%; -xy alone=Aave power, be able, 1 2Ch 
141, sq. > inf. 2051, 

36. anos cymbals, 11 Ch 13° 15'% 9 38. 105. 42 251.6, 
2 Ch 5! 18 995, Ezr 3, Neh 12. 

37, vex he-goat, 1 2 Ch 2971, Ezr 8%; also Dn 85: δ' 
8. 21 (Aram, 85). 


38. W, “Iv of priests and Levites:—o nba ‘Wy 
12 Ch 364, Tzr 8%49 (+onbm) 105; onda t 1 Ch 
15%, ‘on my v.15, 2 Ch 359; ef. wy of chief musician, 
ries 15” (also of ἢ 519) Wop ty 245, and wap “wy Is 

39. THD, ow, and (Ezr 2%—=Neh 787) nimivin, 
singer(s), 171 Ch 68 (Heb. v.18) 9°3+11 t. Ch; Ear 
741. 65. 70— Neh 744. WTS. Ezr vig 1074, Neh Ji+]19 {. 
Neh. 

40. ww alabaster, 1 Ch 29? (ef. wy, f Est 16, Ca 5%), 

41. νυ porters, gate-men, of temple, etc., a 
sacred function, ἢ 1 Ch 917+19t Ch; Ezr 2! 7— 
Neh 7 τὸ Ezr 7710", Neh 71- 7 ὑ. Neh. (The word 
occurs elsewhere only 2 5 18%—but rd. 1yv'n, see 
Driver—and 2 K 7 of porter of a city and a 
palace. ) 


The following exilie and post-exilic words and 
phrases are, in the meanings given, characteristic 
of Chronicles, although not exclusively so :— 

1. IHN possession, 1 Ch 738 95, 2 Ch 11% 311, Neh 
11°; also Ezk 44°84 14 ὑ, Ezr, Ps 28, Gn 178+43 t. 
Gn, Lv, Nu, Dt, Jos (all P). 

2. 13 Niph. f 2 Ch 267; also Is 538, Ps 88%, and 
(in different senses) Ezk 3711, La 354, Est 21. 

3. 13 common-land, 1 Ch 518 6055 (Heb. v.%) +40 t. 
1 Ch 6, 13°, 2 Ch 11" 31; also Ezk 45? 4815-17 and 
Nu 35% 8-457, Jos 147 21° +55 (or 59, if νν.38. 37 belong 
to MT) t. Jos 21 (all P). 

4. o70 footstool, 1 1 Ch 28°; also Is 661, La 91, 
Ps 99° 110! 1327. 

5. wap ayia holy adornment, | 1 Ch 16%=Ps 96°, 
2 Ch 2071; also Ps 29? (post-exil. ?). 

6. foa=great number, f 1 Ch 291%, 2 Ch 11°23 31; 
also Jer 49°? (v. also injr.). 

7. i kind, sort, 1 2 Ch 164, Ps 14438, 

8. pp refine, Pu. refined, 1 Ch 2818 29*; also Is 255, 
Ps 127; Pi. refine, Mal 3°; Qal id. Job 28! 36°7, 

9. ἢ Pi. purify, 2 Ch 2915-1618 3435.8 Neh 
13°99; also Kzk 39”, Job 3771, Mal 3%; and esp. 
make or pronounce clean, ceremonially, Ezk 4350, 
Lv 13§+15t. P, Neh 1939. morally, Ezk 24+3 ὁ, 
zk, Lv 16” (P), Mal 33, Ps 514, Jer 33°; Hithp. 
purify oneself, 2 Ch 30%, Ezr 6%, Neh 12% 13%, 
also Gn 35° (RP), Nu 87, Jos 221, ef. Lv 14% 7. 8. 11. 14. 
17. 18, 19. 85, 28.29.31 (411 P), Is 6617, πη purifying, 
f 1 Ch 9358, 2 Ch 30%, Neh 12": also Ezk 4478, Lv 
124-5 13% 85 1 45. 33. 32 1518) Nu 6° (all P); tinn=physic- 
ally pure, clean, 1 Ch 9817, 2 Ch 34 9% 13"; also 
Zee 355, Job 28%, Ezk 36%, Ex 25"°+30 t. Ex, Lv 
(all P or H). 

10. mv overspread, overlay, f 1 Ch 291; also Ezk 
1310. 11, 12. 14, 15.15 9928 Ty 1443: 4. 48, 

11. arSy, om5y = according to the guidance of, 
1 Ch 25%? 366 9 Ch 2318 2613 997, Ezr 310. also 
Jer 551 33%, 

12. nv Hithp.=give thanks, in ritual worship, 
t 2 Ch 30” ;=confess, Ezr 101, Neh 16 9* 3; also Lv 5° 
167126*, Nu 5? (all P or H), Dn 9%” (v. also infr.). 

13. niibin_ generations, 1 Ch 159 57 7% 4-9 g28 99. 34 
2671; also Ru 4%, Gn 51+28 t. Gn, Ex, Nu (all P). 

14. ana writing, 11 Ch 28%, 2 Ch 2" (Heb. ν.1}) 
954, Ezr 22—Neh 7, Ezr 47; also Ezk 13°, Dn 10”, 
Est 122 53,12. 14 48 9.8. 9. 9. 13 977, 

15. bys commut a trespass, 1 Ch 27 5% 10%, 2 Ch 
12? 2616. 18 9819. 22 996 307 364, Ezr 10% 10. Neh 18 13°"; 
also Ezk 14°+6 t. Ezk, Lv 5%+11 t. Lv, Nu, Dt, 
Jos (all P), Pr 1619. 5yp trespass, 1 Ch 91 10%, 2 Ch 
2819 2919 3319 3614, Ezr 9% 410%; also Ezk 14°+5 t. 
Ezk, Lv 5%+11 t. Lv, Nu, Jos (all P), Dn 97, Job 
2134 (esp. frequent as cogn. ace. with 0). 

16. OWN v3 coll.=persons, 1 1 Ch 57; also Ezk 
2718, Nu 31% 40. 46 (P); in Gn 95 (P) oys7 wal=life of 
man. 

17. 293 Niph. de cxpressed by name, 7 1 Ch 12% 
(Baer 22) 1641, 2 Ch 28% 31%, Ezr 8%; also Nu 117 (P). 

18. soy=vrise (for earlier op, 1 Ch 201 211, Ezr 2” 
= Neh 7%, Neh 8°; also Dn 82 2325 7011 11% % 4 714. 
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20.21.31 191) Est 4!4, cf. transition to this usage 
Ezk 2 37”. 

19.. wp west, Ὁ 1 Ch. 7 1915 26% 18.0. 9 Ch 32% 
334+ also [5 43° 59”, Dn 85, Ps 75° (Heb. v.7) 103” 
107°. 

20. Sy ma ἼΠ5 na the fear of J” came upon, 1 2 ΟἿ 
144 (ΤΟ. v.33) 1710. 197 20% (ody ἼΠ9; cf. 152 ΠῚΠ' 
-by tansny 1 Ch 14!7); elsewhere τὸν “* ἼΠΞ $93.1 Καὶ 117, 
Job 134, and so of fear of men, or undefined fear, 
EX 15%, Est 8" 9**, 

21. bap receive, t 1 Ch 128 214, 2 Ch 2916 22, Ezy 
830 Pr 19%, Job 2-10, Est 44 9°27, Sx2pa=be in 
front of (cf. Aram, 53p) Ex 265 36! (P). 

22. may wx of heads of families, f 1 Ch 7 
8. 10. 18. 28 99. 83, 84 1513 999. 24 O46. 31 GI. 26.22 9719 Ch 
1? 19° 23? O6%, Har 15 903. OF dee St 1016 Neh 719. Ὁ 
819 1912.22.23. also Ex 6”, Nu 31° 3278 361-1, Jos 14! 
195! 213-1 (all P), 

23. yva Hiph. display wickedness, do wickedly, 
t 2 Ch 20% 22%, Neh 9°; also Job 34%, Ps 106°, Dn 95 
1155. 72", 

24, nbz weapon, 1 2 Ch 23% 325, Neh 417-23 (Heb. 
vv.117); also Job 33 36, 0] 28, οἱ, id.=shoot, 
sprout, Ca 48, 

25. ‘nynw hear me (in beginning a spcech), 1 1 Ch 
287, 2 Ch 137 15% 20° 9511 26°; also Gn 23° (hear us), 
vv.8 11. 19, 15 (411 P), 


The following occur occasionally in pre-exilic 
literature, but are especially characteristic of 
Clironicles :— 

1, t28=promise or command sq. inf. 2 8 24%, 
2K 8, but esp, 1 Ch 9111 87% Ὁ Ch 115 14% Qi? 
2971. 27. 30 314 11 3541, Neh 915. also Dn, Est, etc. 

2, nws=guilt, wrong-doing, Am 8" (in concrete 
sense), but esp. 1 Ch 918, 2 Ch 2.418 2810. 18. 18. 1s 3059 
Ear 9% 7-18-15 1910. 19. 2150 Ps 695, Ly 4? 5656 (P), also 
(in another sense) Ly 574 (P), 221° (H). 

3. andy m3 house of God, 1 Ch 9": 3-26 +4 (52 times 
in Ch, Ezr, Neli); of sanctuary at Shiloh, Je 18%. 

4. wa=troop, of divisions of army, Mic 4:4 
(doubtful date), but esp. 1 Ch 74, 2 Ch 25% 10. 18 9612, 
cf. Job 29” (of a marauding band it is both early 
and late). 

5. ni greatness, 25 7 8:3} Ch 178, 1 Ch 
9911; also Ps 712 145 8.8, Est 14 6? 102, 

6. ma winseek J” in prayer and worship, Am 5* 8, 
Flos 1013, Is 9! ete., but esp. 1 Ch 28%, 2 Ch 1919 
14*7(Tleb, νν.8.θ)1 55.153 1612 299 965, Ps 1054= 1 Ch 16); 
omdx(7) v7 2 Ch 19° 26°30; mad eta 1 Ch 22, 2 Ch 
1618 203, Ezr 62; onoxd "12 Ch 174 311 343, Ezr 42. 

7. Poa= multitude, Jg 47,18 1418 ete. ; but also 
2 Ch. 138 12° 90% 4%.th 24 397: also Ezk, Dn (w. 
also swpr.). 

8. "i= be enraged, f 2 Ch 2619; wy rage, f 2 Ch 
16% 285); also (poet.) Is 30”, Mic 73, Pr 1913, and 
(raging of sea) Jon 115, 

9. 119 locust, grasshopper, Nu 13° (JE), but esp. 
2 Ch 733, Τὰν 11% (P), Is 40%, Ee 12°, 

10, win calendar month, merely numbered (not 
named), 1 K 12%, Jer 1° ete., esp. 1 Ch 124 
972. 3.4, δ. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 18. 14. το, 9 Ch Os + 12 t. Ω Ch, Ezr 
3'+10t. Ezr, Neh 7? 8® 14, Ezk 241 321, Ly 16°9+ 
oft. P, Hag 1+, Zee 1: 71:8, Est 815 ete. 

ll. πῆτε βοῦν, Am 713, Mic 3? etc., 2S 244=1 Ch 
21°, and esp. 1 Ch 25° 29%, 2 Ch 959 1215 192 992s. 30 
228. 19 3518, 

12. pin Hithp.=strengthen oneself, 1 S 30° (‘nna 
mira), ὦ Καὶ 3°, 1 I< 505, but esp, 2 Ch 1? 12" 1341 171 
214 23! 251 278, 158 (=take courage), Ezr 738 (=gain 
strength); also Dn 1019 (id.); =put forth one’s 
strength, Gn 48", Nu 13° (both JE), Je 207, 18 42, 
2 8 10”, but also 1 Ch 198, 2 Ch 32° (w also 
supr.). 

13. πη clarion, as sacred instrument, f 2 IC 


124, but esp. (for use by priests only) 1 Ch 138 
1518 34, 38. 16. 45. ὦ (Ἢ 51213. 13 1912.14 οὐδ Qge”. 27. 28 


Ezr 3%, Neh 12%: 45 also Ps 98° and Nu 10*46-6 | 


78.920 316 (all P); 3ssn vb. denoim. Pi. and Hiph. 
sound a clarion, fT 1 Ch 1593, 2 Ch 51% 18 7% 1314 9928, 

14. 41) Hiph.=praise, of ritual worship, 2S 22° 
= Ps 18°°=108'; also Is 124 951, but esp. Ps (67 t.) 
and ] Ch 1G*: ἢ. & dt. 30. 41 3330 753 9015, ῷ Ch 819 3: 6 
20% 31°, Ezr 34, Neh 11” 12°54; aain=thank- 
offering, Am 48, 2 Ch 29-31 3316; also Ps, Jer, 
and P, 

15. ‘yp: adj. right (hand), 1 K 68 7%, 2 K 11; 
also 1 K 74=2 Ch 3" Weré, 2 Ch 410 23% Ezk 4 
Keré, 47%", Ex 29°+8 t. P. 

16. pa Hiph. set up, prepare, ete. 28 5%, 1 K 95 
ete., but esp. 1 Ch 14? 287, 2 Ch 121 175- 80 t. Ch. 

17. 013 gather, f Is 28*° (Hithp.), but also 1 Ch 
225. Neh 12%; also Ezk 227 5038. Ps 337 147°, Est 
418. Wo 98-26 35, 

18. yi2 Niph. be humble, humbled, hwimble onesclf, 
18 78,1 IK 21” ete., but esp. 1 Ch 2042 Ch 74 
198. τι τ, 18. 1318 8011 3956 3312. 19. 25 28 3427.27 362, Ninh, 
humble, subdue,t Jg 4°, Dt 98,2 § 8!=1 Ch 181, 
also 1 Ch 17, 2 Ch 28; also Is 25°, Job 401°, Ps 
815 107%. 

19, τ xbo=consecrate, Je 17* 2,1 K 13%, but also 
1 Ch 295, 2 Ch 139 16 293; also Ezk 4376 and Ex 
2941 299. 29. 88. 35 39°9 Ty 838 1633911, Nu 39 (all P). 

90. ma kingdom, reign, Nu 24° (JE), 1 S 20%, 
1K 215, but esp. 1 Ch 11°+27 t. Ch., Ezr 1! 455 6 
7 81, Neh 9 12%; Est 17+25t. Est, Dn 1/415 t. 
Dn, Ex 414, δ t. Ps, 3 t. Jer. 

21. 233 Hithp. offer (oneself) willingly, 1 ὅσ 5*9 
(in war), but esp. (in sacred gifts and services) 1 Ch 
095. 6. 9 9 14.17 11 9. Ch 1718, Ear 16 908 35, Neh 112, 

22. ay help, of divine assistance, 1S 713, Gn 4058 
etc., but esp. Ps and 1 Ch 1218 15%, 2 Ch 14421 
(Heb.. v.29) 18% 25% 267 328. 

23. Nan wy riches and honour, 11 K 3%, but esp. 
1 Cl: 29128, Ὁ Ch 1-12 175 18! 32-7; also Pr 31° 84, 
Ke 6°, 

24, 3455 abundantly, 1 K 107%=2 Ch 15=9", and 
esp. l Ch 438 12% O23. 3. 4, 5. 8. 14. 15 202. 22, 2 Ch og ({leb. 
ν 8) 418 91-9 1123 1415 (Heb. ν.1}) 15° 162 175 18! 2 90:5 
Ω.411. od, 27 278 2935 30° 13, 24 315 395. = Neh 055. also 
Zec 1414, 


There are also classes of peculiarities in Ch, 
many of them syntactical; ¢.g. omission of the 
relative ; +a for the relative ; .ye ayy and other 
such repetitions with 1, in a distributive sense ; 
nibs and other temporal inf. phrases at beginning 
of sentence (for older mib22 "πὴ, ete.) ; and particu- 
larly the use of prepositions :—? δ. inf. with cir- 
cumstantial force, at the end of sentences, as 1 Ch 
15" ete. ; bc. inf. denoting purpose, ete. ; 5 as the 
accusative sign after a verbal suffix, e.g. 1 Ch δ, 
and without a preceding suffix 2 Ch 26; oi a7 
‘ova f 1 Ch 16,2 Ch 831; pyb= without, 6.. 1Ch 


introducing a nominative 1 Ch 26°5 28). 21 296; the 
curious combination 7d), in axweI20> 71 Ch 15", and 
72? 1 2 Ch 30°; the frequent and noteworth WY 
before both verbs and nouns, e.g. 1 Ch 28”, 2 Ch 162 
9016, 3 of accompaniment, without a verb, 1 Ch 108 
etc.; 2 before adverbs, ¢.g. oxn5a 2 Ch 29°; and 
others (see esp. Driver, LOT’ 504-506). 


The peculiar and often anomalous phraseology 
of Ch, which is apparent in every chapter, may 
be further illustrated by the following specimens 
chosen almost at random :— 

1 Ch 10 says that (Saul died...) because he 
did not obey J”s command, and because he made 
inquiry by necromancy ; in Heb. thus: Wx “Ὁ ta7">y 

s wind sivas Sieg on Tey Nd 

1110 speaks of heroes whom David had, opinneg 

Haboad Sytiyebaroy imapoa day 
1918 (Baer, EV ν. 1 makes David say, ‘I will 
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heartily join with you,’ in Heb. thus: o> by ‘Sma 
amd 335, lit. ‘I will have a heart toward you for 
unitedness.’ 

9818") ἡ 338) Π 78> ant aap named mand, 
.€. (refined gold) for the pattern of the chariot, 
(viz.) the cherubim (viz. of) gold (making them, 
notice Ὁ) to spreading out and covering over the 
ark, etc. 

29819 bexivg by “0 2p anon Sdn, the whole by a writing 
from the hand of J” upon me hath he taught. 

299 1) Ssrun-bnydy ΥΩ swe omy) and the times 
(2.6. experiences) which have passed over him and 
over Israel, ete. 

2 Ch 11% ovis jing σαν, and he sought a crowd of 
wives (but rd. perh.’3 o777 3/71, so Εἰ, Perles, Anel. 47). 

158 85) min qa δον nos τὸς 85> bend Ὁ ΞῚ oy 
;imin, and long was Israel without a true God, 
μη without a priest as teacher, and without 
a law. 

16° voy οὖν ὈΞ ΞΡ pinnnd, to show himself strong 
in helping those whose heart is perfect toward 
him (wx omitted before 0255). 

9119 pig oor pan ney ny oD o> van, Ze. and it 
came to pass after some days, even about the time 
of the outgoing of the end of two years. 

DATE.—(1) The peculiarities of language already 
noted give an overwhelming presumption in favour 
of a very late date for Ch. (2) Specific evidence 
appears—(a) 1 Ch 8533 where Anani is named accord- 
ing to MT in the 6th generation after Zerubbabel, 
or about B.c. 350; (G, followed by SP, makes 
Anani the llth from Zernbbabel, or about B.C. 
250-200); probably also (Ὁ) the expressions ‘ king- 
dom of Persia,’ ‘king of Persia,’ 2 Ch 8650. 33. 2% 23, 
if, as is likely, these expressions were used to dis- 
tinguish the Persian rulers, not from the Semitic 
Babylonian, but from the later Greek (note the 
absence of this expression in the contemporary 
references of Neh 2! 513°; also 112% ete.). (3) 
Further specific evidence appears in Ezr-Neh,— 
originally one work with Ch—(a@) the terminus 
a quo is given Neh 13° ‘the 32nd year of Artax- 
erxes’=B.C, 433; (Ὁ) Jaddua, Neh 12%, is 6th high 

riest after Joshua (Hag 1? 23, Zec 3} 5: 6. 8 9 61) ; 
fliashib, 3rd in this list, was a contemporary of 
Nehemiah (Neh 3! 13%28); Josephus, Amt. ΧΙ. 
viii. 4, names Jaddua, as high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great, B.c. 333; (6) Darius III. 
(Codomannus) reigned B.C. 336-332, and his reign 
(‘ Darius the Persian’) is mentioned Neh 12”; (d) 
on ‘the Persian’ (/.c.), and ‘king of Persia,’ Ezr 
(1): 1, 2) 18 37 48. 5.5.7. 24 gid 7}, ef, 2 (6) SUDTA ; (e) late 
words and constructions, evident Aramaic influ- 
ence in the language, and extended Aramaic 
panes (Ezr 483 51-618 712-26), On the other 

and, if Eupolemus knew the LXX translation of 
Ch (οἵ, POSITION IN CANON, supr.), the original 
must have had canonical authority not much later 
than B.c. 200. I*’rom all these indications it is 
safe to say that Ch was not composed before B.c. 
φὶ and may have teen composed as late as B.C. 
250. 

PARALLELS. 


1 Ch 114=Gn 53-22 (condensed by omitting chrono] notes). 
19-22= Gn 102-29 (om. Gn 109-12), 
1%427= Gn 1110-26 (condensed by omitting chronol. notes). 
1%=Gn 219 etic., and 1615 etc, (condensed). 
129.31] -- Gn 2513b-162, 
122. 33= Gn 252. 3a, 4, 
1294=Gn 2519-26 feondansed), 
185-54 -- Gn 3610-43 (condensed) 
21.2=Gn 3523-26 (condensed). 
23-5—=Gn 4612, with additions from Gn 38; cf. Nu 2619-21, 
28.7, cf, Jos 71, 1 K 431, 
28 has no |. 
29:12, ef. Ru 419-22 (to Jesse). 
213-17, cf. 1 8 166-13, 2 S 238 1725, 
218-24 descendants of Caleb, no {. 
225-41 ἣν Jerahmeel, no |. 
242-49 further sons of Caleb, no |). 
250-55 descendants of Caleb’s son Hur, no ||. 
31-9 David’s children=2 § 379 513-16 131, 


These are 
evidently toa 
large extent 
geogr. names, 


1 Ch eel kings of Judah, descendants of Solomon, ef. 1 K 12- 
2 4 


317-24 descendants of Jehoiachin, ending with Anani, no ἢ} 
(cf. Mt 112 from Jehoiachin to Zerubbabel). 

41-23 Judah’s descendants. Little || (on v.1 cf. Gn. 4612, 
Nu 2619-21), 

424 Simeon’s descendants, cf. Gn 4610, Ex 615, Nu 2612. 13, 

425-27 Simeon’s descendants, no |. 

428-33 ἊΝ cities= Jos 192-8, 

434-43 » descendants, and narrative about them, no ἢ. 

5126 Reuben, Gad, and 4 Manasseh; on 53 cf. Gn 469, 
Nu 365. 6, 

61-3 (Heb. 527-29), Levi :—Aaron’s sons, cf. Gn 4611, Ex 616. 
18.20.23 Nu 32, 

6415 (Heb, 590-41), chief priests till fall of Jerus., no fj. 

616-53 (Heb. 61-37), Levitical genealogies, no || (only occa- 
sional refi.). 

654-81 (Heb, 638-66), Levitical cities, cf. Jos 2110-39, 

71-5 Issachar, cf. Gn 4618, Nu 262%. 25, 

78-12 Benjamin, cf. Gn 4621, Nu 2688. 32, 

718 Naphtali, cf. Gn 4624, Nu 2648. 49, 

714-19 Manasseh, cf. Nu 2629-33, 

720-29 Ephraim, οἵ, Nu 2635.36, Jos 16. 

780-40 Asher, cf. Gn 4617, Nu 2644. 45, 

§1-40 Benjamin, incl. Saul’s descendants, through Jonathan ; 
ef. Gn 4621, Nu 2628.39, 1 § 1449.59, 2 § 28 44 912, 

91-34 Post-exilic families in Jerus. (some || in Ezr and Neh). 

935-44 Saul’s family = 822-40 (some divergencies of detail). 

101-12 Saul’s last battle, and death=1§ 311-13, 

1013.14 Moral reflection, no |). 

111-3 David, king at Hebron=2 8 51-8, 

114-9 David captures Jerusalem=2 § 56-10, 

a eee "π heroes, cf. 2 8 23839 (additional name 
in Ch). 

121-22 Dayid’s followers at Ziklag, no ||. 

1223-40 David’s king-makers, no |. 

131-14 Ark brought from Kiriath-jearim=2 § 6111, 

141.2 Hiram and David=2 Κὶ 511.12, 

148-7 David’s children in Jerusalem =2 8 518-16, 

1451} David's conquest οἱ Philistines=2 Καὶ 517-20, 

151-28 Ark brought to Jerusalem. 

1529 Michal’s contempt. Ci. 2 eS ~_ 

161-6. 37-43 Sacrifices, Blessing of people, ἃ ( ἃ A 
Levitical ministers of ark. xpanded), 

168-22 = Ps 1051-15, 


1623-38— Pg 9¢1-13, 

1634. 35-- Pg 1061. 47. 48, 

171.2 David's desire to build temple=2 8 71-3, 

173-16 Prophecy of Nathan=2 8 1 17| 

1716-27 Dayid’s prayer and thanksgiving=2 § 718-29, 

181-18 David’s foreign conquests=2 § 81-14, 

1814-17 David’s internal rule=2 § 815-18, 

101} 201 David’s war with Ammon=2 5. 10119 111ff 
12.20.81 

204-8 David’s war with Philistines τε ῦ Κὶ 2115-22, 

211-30 David’s numbering of people, and its penalty ; pur: 
chase of Ornan’s threshing-Hoor=2 8 241-20, 

221-19 David’s preparations for temple-building, no |. 

231 David appoints Solomon his successor, οἷ, 1 K 133-39, 

232-2734 David’s elaborate Levitical and ritual arrange- 
ments, incl. musical; appointment of other officials, no |). 

281-21 291-19 Further announcement by David of plans for 
temple, and of Solomon as his successor, no |. 

2920-30 Accession of Solomon and death of David, cf. 1 K 
133-39 911.12, 


168-25 Psalm on the oecasion <— 


2 Ch ag Solomons reign; his sacrifice at Gibeon, cf.1 K 
3 


114-17 Solomon’s reign; its splendour, etic., cf. 1 K 1026-29, 

2-4 Building of temple (and palace), cf. 1 K 5-7 (con- 
densed). 

61-14 Dedication of temple, cf. 1 K 81-11 (expanded). 

61-42 Prayer of Solomon=1 K 812-61 (vy.54-61 om, in Ch). 

71-11 Sacrifices, etc., cf. 1 K 862-66 (expanded). 

712-22 Solomon’s vision of J”, cf. 1 K 91-9. 

8. 9 Further glory of Sol.’s kingdom, ef. 1 K_ 910-28 191-25 
(many differences of detail); specifically 91-12, Queen of 
Sheba=1 K 101-13, 

931 Death of Solomon=1 K 11%. 

101-19 Accession of Rehoboam, and division of kingdom= 
1 K 121-20, 

111-23 Rehoboam’s reign, οἱ, 1 K 1221-24 1421-24 (expanded). 

121-16 Rehoboam and Shishak, cf. 1 K 1429-31, 

131-22 Abijah, and his war with Jeroboam, ef. 1 Καὶ 1518 
(expanded). 

14, 15 Asa, his reforms and success in war, ef. 1 K 1594 
(expanded), 

16 Asa’s apostasy, no ἢ. ; 

17 Jehoshaphat, his reforms and might, οἷ, 1 K 2241-48 
(expanded). 

18 Jehoshaphat’s alliance with Ahab=1 IK 221-35. 50, 

19 Prophet’s rebuke for this alliance, no |. 

201-34 Jehoshaphat’s success against Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, no ἢ (takes the place of 2 K 342%), 

2035-37 Jehoshaphat and ships of Tarshish, cf. 1 K 2248. 49, 

21 Jehoram’s wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 IX 816-24 
(expanded). : 

221-9 Ahaziah’s wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 K 825-28 
921-28. 

9910-12 Athaliah’s wicked reign, ef. 2 K 111%, 

931-21 Athaliah’s overthrow by Jehoiada, οἵ. 2 Καὶ 11420 
(expanded). 
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2 Ch 241-27 Joash’s reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 K 121-21 | divine judgments, 6... 1 Ch 10%, 2 Ch 36-8; so 


(expanded). 

251-28 Amaziah’s reign, first good, then bad, cf, 2 K 141-20 
(expanded), 

961-23 Uzziah's reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 K 1421.22 
1517 (expanded). 


271-9 Jotham’s good reign, cf. 2 K 1582-38, 

281-27 Ahaz’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 161-20 (expanded), 

291-36 Hezekiah’s good reign; reforms, cf. 2 K 1818 (ex- 
panded). 

301-27 Hezekiah’s passover, no |. 

311-21 Hezekiah’s reforms, cont., no |. 

321-22 Sennacherib’s invasion, cf. 2 K 1813-87 191-37 (con- 
densed). 

3224 Hezekiah’s sickness, cf. 2 K 201-11 (condensed). 

3223. 25-33 Hezekiah’s pride; homage from others; death, 
ef, 2 1X 2012-21 (modified and condensed). 

331-20 Manasseh’s wicked reign, captivity, and repentance, 
οἵ, 2 IK 211-18 (greatly modilied), 

3321-25 Amon’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 2119-26, 

341-33 Josiah and his reforms, the law-book, etc., cf. 2K 
221-20 991-20, 24-28, 


351-19 Josiah’s passover, cf. 2 K 2321-23 (creatly expanded). 

3520-27 Josiah’s death, cf, 2 K 2829. 30 (expanded). 

361-3 Jehoahaz’s reign, cf. 2 K 2331-89, 

364-8 Jehoiakim’s reign, cf, 2 K 2336. 37 241-6 (condensed). 

369.10 Jehoiachin’s reign, cf. 2 αὶ 248-17 Gencensed), 

3611-13 Zedekiah’s reign, cf. 2 IX 2418-20 251-7 (condensed) ; 
with v.12 cf, also Jer 571. 2, 

361416 Moral reflections, no {i (cf. 2 K 2429), 

3617-21 Fall of Jerus., cf 2K 253-21 (condensed); with v.71 
cf. also Jer 259. 11.12 2910, 

3622. 23 Restoration-edict of Cyrus=Ezr 113a, no other . 

Comparison.—A. The foregoing table shows at 
once, that while parts of Ch have no parallel in the 
earlier books, there are still larger portions of 
those books unrepresented in Ch. The following 
are such portions of Samuel and Kings :—1 5 1-30, 
28 1-4. 9. 11%? 12! 13-20. 211-1499, Gar? 1 K Ih 
1-9. 18-48 91-3, 16-28 41-34 ἡ 141-20 1 525-34 16-21, 9K 1-7. 
81-15 9. (chiefly), 10. 13. 1598! 17, 252226 27-30, "They 
include (1) the entire activity of Samuel, and the 
reign of Saul (except the close) ; (2) David’s lament 
for Saul and Jonathan, his conflict with Ishbosheth, 
and dealings with Mephibosheth ; (3) the story of 
Uriah and Bathsheba; (4) the story of Amnon and 
Tamar, and Absalom’s flight and recall; (5) 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s exile; (6) the 
Psalm of 2 5 22=Ps 18; (7) the ‘Last Words of 
David’ 23'-7; (8) the intrigues and struggles 
attending Solomon’s accession; (9) evidences of 
Solomon’s wisdom and poetic gifts ; (10) Solomon’s 
alliances with foreign women, and his idolatries in 
later life; (11) his vexation by adversaries, inelud- 
ing Jeroboam; (12) the entire history of the 
Northern Kingdom, after the division, except when 
the account of the Southern Kingdom makes 
necessary some mention of the Northern; (13) the 
governorship and murder of Gedaliah, after Jeru- 
salem’s fall; (14) the exile-life of Jehoiachin. 

B. Ch condenses also, in several places, and as a 
result gives statements with less precision than the 
earlier books. These passages are chronological 
(as in the genealogies 1 Ch 1), architectural (as in 
the case of the temple-building 2 Ch 2-4; the 
building of Solomon’s palace is not described at 
all), political (as Sennacherib’s invasion 2 Ch 32)”; 
the reigns of the last kings 2 Ch 36"), or humili- 
ating (Michal’s contempt 1 Ch 15”; sickness of 
Hezekiah 2 Ch 32*!: fall of Jerusalem 2 Ch 36)"; 
the same quality may partly account for the cases 
mentioned under the previous head). ‘That Ch 
expands some political and military narratives is 
also true, and will be noticed below. Other narra- 
tives are modified in various ways, ¢.g. the sacrifice 
by Solomon at Gibeon (2 Ch 15:0), the overthrow of 
Athaliah (2 Ch 23), and the reigns of Jehoram (2 Ch 
975-2), Ahaziah (2 Ch 991-59), Joash (2 Ch 24), Ahaz 
(2 Ch 28), and Manasseh (2 Ch 33”); some of 
these will be noticed below under D. 

¢. In those parts of Ch which have no parallel in 
Sand K, as well as in Ch’s expansions and modi- 
fications of narratives occurring in them, certain 
definite interests are prominent:—(1) Moral 
reilections and explanations of calamities as 


Shishak’s invasion is explained 2 Ch 127, and 
Jehoram’s misfortunes 2 Ch 9110. 10:9. ef, the ‘letter 
of Elijah the prophet’ vv.!*5, and the wreck of 
ships at Ezion-geber 2 Ch 21°’, and Amaziah’s 
defeat 2 Ch 2516 and Uazziah’s leprosy 2 Ch 
2616-21, and Josiah’s death 2 Ch 357!:™; (2) divine 
interpositions in war, 6.0. 2 Ch 13 16 1 415. 8 20%" ; 
(3) speeches and prophetic addresses, hortatory, 
didactic, etc. ; also prayers: eg. 1 Ch 22518 ogre 
991-0 2 Ch 13422 147 151-7 167-9 195. 3. 9-11 op 5-12. 14-17 
9115 15 (writing of Elijah) 257" 28°" gos got? 
(decree of Hezekiah) 32" 357! ; (4) matters connected 
with worship, including Levitical, ritual, and 
especially musical appointments, e.g. 1 Ch 15. 16. 
(including the Psalm vy.*%) 22-96. 28. 29, 2 Ch 
518. 18. 71.3.6 914. 15 7113. 14.16 198-12 178. 9 108-11 Ο019. 31, 28 
P22 4. 6. 7. 8. 18. 19 240. 6.11 DG 16-20 O0o4. DB. 7. 12-36 30. 31]. 


34% 12 18. 30 951-19. 25 » g peculiar case is 2 Ch 8" where 
Solomon’s wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, is 
brought to the house built for her because the 
house of David has become too holy by reason of 
the coming of the ark ; contrast 1 K 91 7° 9%. (On 
some additions of another kind, see below.) 

D. It remains for us to examine tlie parallel 
passages a little more closely, selecting some of 
those most important for purposes of comparison :— 


In some cases the agreement is close, almost exactly verbal, 
as 1 Ch 101-12=1 S 31, 2 Ch 91-9=1 K 101-10, 2 Ch 18=1 Καὶ 221-35 
(including the hlunder of v.28»), etc. In others there is im- 
portant divergence, é.9. 1--- 

1. 1 Ch 603-10 (Heb, 090.41} gives the list of chief priests through 
Eleazar, son of Aaron; most of the chief priests known to Sam. 
and Kings do not appear in this list, viz. Eli 15 19 230, Ahitub, 
Eli’s grandson (son of Phinchas) 1 8 14%, Ahijah 1 S 143, and 
Ahimelech 212 22%. 11.20 ete. (both described as ‘son of Ahitub,’ 
and hence identified by Bertheau, Klost. ad. ; ‘ brothers,’ accord- 
ing to Kittel, Geseh. ii. 173, etc.), Abiathar, son of Ahimelech 18 
2270, who was deposed by Solomon 1 K 2°6f, Zadok, whom 
Solomon substituted, appears as 10th in Ch’s list, the son of an 
Ahitub, son of Amariah. Missing also are Jehoiada 2 I< 114 etc., 
and Urijah 2 K 1610 etc. Azariah appears in Solomon’s time, but 
1 K 42 calls him son of Zadok, while in Ch he is son of Johanan ; 
Hilkiah 2 K 224 ete. appearsin Ch, and so does Seraiah 2 K 2518, 
These occasional agreements make the variations all the harder to 
explain. 1 Ch 242-3 makes Ahimelech a descendant of Aaron 
through his son [thamar, and these and the following vv. make 
an attempt to satisfy their rival claims by recognising both in 
the temple service. 

2. 1 Ch 139 explains the death of Uzzah as Ὁ Καὶ 67 does; but 
1Ch 15!8 gives a new reason, viz., because the Levites did not 
carry the ark. 

3. 1 Ch 209 E]hanan killed Lahmi, brother of Goliath; but 28S 
2119 he killed Goliath himself. 

4. 1 Ch 211 it is Satan that moves David to number Israel, in 
28 241 10 15 J”. 

5. 2 Ch 13}, explains Solomon’s sacrifice at Gibeon by saying 
that the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were there (cf. 
1 Ch 2129); but 1 K 858. says that Sol. worshipped at the high 
places, and sacrificed at Gibeon because that was tbe great high 
place ; aud v.15 speaks not only of his coming back to Jerus. 
(2 Ch 118), but also of his standing before the ark and sacrificing 
there, which Ch onits. 

6. 2 Ch 71-3 the sacrifices at the temple dedication are 
oe by fire from heaven ; there js nothing of this in 1 K 

ΓΕ, 

7. 2 Ch 712-22 and 1 K 91-9 both describe a second appearance 
of J” to Solomon ; but the language used by them diifers, esp. 
in the condensation of 1 Καὶ 9] and the insertion of vy.13-16 in 
Ch. 

8. 2 Ch 149 176 (cf. 193) commend both Asa and Jehoshaphat 
for removing the high places; but 1 K 1514 2243 tell us that 
ag kings did not remove the high places (so also 2 Ch 1517 

). 
9. 2 Ch 2085.35 says that Jehoshaphat allied himself with 
Ahaziah of Israel to make ships [for an expedition by sea 1 KX 
2249]; but 1 K 2249 says that Ahaziah proposed the joint expe- 
dition, and Jehoshaphat refused. 

10. 2 Cb 206 says that they made ships at Ezion-geber to go 
to Tarshish (on tbe Mediterranean, not accessible from Ezion- 
geber); but 1 K 2248 simply speaks of Tarshish-ships (large 
sea-going vessels), and says they were destined for Ophir. 

11, 2 Ch 217 says ‘J’ would not destroy the house of David, 
because of the covenant,’ etc. ; but 2 K 819 says ‘J” would not 
destroy Judah for David his servant's sake.’ 

12. 2 Ch 22° describes Jebu’s murder of Ahaziah thus: ‘ And 
he sought Ahaziah: and they caught him (for he was hid in 
Samaria) and brought him to Jehu: and when they had slain 
him, they buried him,’ etec.; but according to 2 K g2tff. 
Ahaziah drove out from Jezreel with Joram to meet Jehu, fled 
on discovering the treachery, and was killed in his fivht. Tfe 


died at Megiddo, was brought by his servants to Jerusalem, 
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and buried there ‘in his sepulchre with his fathers in the ciby of 
David.’ 

13. 2 Ch 28 represents the overthrow of queen Athaliab tbus : 
Jehoiada and the captains of hundreds, and all the Levites in 
the cities of Judah, and the heads of families of the people, 
making ‘all the congregation,’ were gathered at Jerus.,— 
Atbaliah being ignorant of it,—but while ν.3 says ‘all the con- 
gregation made a covenant with tbe king in tbe house of God,’ 
y.6 provides that only priests and ministering Levites be 
allowed to enter tbe temple, and then the king is proclaimed, 
and Athaliah slain; but 2 K 11, while agreeing as to the main 
facts, represents a secret conspiracy between Jehoiada and the 
captains of the foreign mercenaries who served as temple guard ; 
tbe meeting-place was the temple, into which tbe foreigners 
came and took their oath; the Levites, trained singers, burnt- 
offerings, law of Moses, etc., which appear in Ch, are all lacking 


c. 

14, 2 Ch 2414, speaking of the collection for repairing the 
temple, under Jehoash of Judah, says, ‘ they brought the rest 
of the money before the king and Jehoiada, whereof were 
made vessels for J’’s house’; but 2 K 1213 says that no 
vessels were made for J’’s house out of the proceeds of the 
collection. 

15. ὃ Ch 242.17ff makes Joash reign righteously ‘all the days 
of Jehoiada the priest,’ and after Jehoiada's death apostatise 5 
but 2 K 122 says, ‘ And Jehoash did that which was right in the 
eyes of J’ all his days, (namely) wherein Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him,’ and K tells us nothing of any apostasy or 
wickedness, only criticising (v.3), as in other cases, the non- 
removal of the high places. 

16. 2 Ch 285-15 describes slaugbter and bondage inflicted on 
Judah by Pekab of Israel in the reign of Ahaz, which is not 
only unknown to 2 K 16 and Is 7, but is inconsistent with 2 K 
165, Ig 71.4.7, 

17. 2 Ch 2816ff. makes Abaz send to the king(s) of Assyria for 
aid against the Edomites and Pbilistines; but 2 K 167 expressly 
says that it was against the kings of Aram and Israel. ; 

18. 2 Ch 2820.21 says that ‘Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria 
came unto him, and distressed him, but strengthened him not,’ 
and again : ‘he helped him not.’ With this 2 K 169 is in contra- 
diction, 

19. 2 Ch 3311-19 represents Manasseh as bumbled and changed 
in heart by captivity, and as a reformer in the latter part of his 
reign, 2 K 21 knows nothing of this, paints him in colours 
wholly dark, and makes the fall of Jerus. a punisbment specifi- 
cally for Manasseh’s sins (cf. also Jer 154). : 

20, 2 Oh 34 represents Josiah’s reforms as accomiplished in 
his 12th year (v.*), and the law-book as discovered in his 18th 
year. 2 K 22. 23 represent the reforms as suggested and 
occasioned by the discovery of the law-book, and as occurring, 
like that discovery, in the 18th year of his reign. 


E. One peculiarity of Ch, which involves some 
discrepancies with the earlier books, is a fondness 
for large numbers, 6.0. 1 Ch 18? 19% make David 
capture 7000 horsemen and slay 7000 chariotmen, 
over against 700 of cach in ὦ Καὶ 84 1018; according 
to 1 Ch 21% David pays 600 shekels of gold for 
Ornan’s threshing-floor, according to 2 5 3.153 onl 
50 shelkels of silver; 24 tribes, according to 1 Ch 
551, capture from the Hagrites 100,000 prisoners, 
50,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses; 1 Ch 
12 represents that 339,000 men came to make David 
king ; 1 Ch 22" says that David provided for the 
temple building 100,000 talents of gold (=4,911,000 
kilograms), and 1,000,000 talents of silver (=at 
least 33,660,000 kes.); Shishak (2 Ch 2%) came 
with 1200 chariots, 60,000 horsemen, and people 
without number; 2 Ch 183-17 makes Abiyjah, with 
400,000 men, fight against Jeroboam with 800,000, 
and kill 500,000 of them; Asa (2 Ch 148) had 
300,000 men of Judah and 280,000 of Benjamin; 
Zerah the Ethiopian, his opponent, had 1,000,000 
men and 300 chariots (2 Ch 14°); Amaziah (2 Ch 
255-6) had 300,000 soldiers of his own, and hired 
100,000 more from Israel; Azariah (2 Ch 9618) had 
an army of 307,500 men; Pekah (2 Ch 28® 8) killed 
120,000 Judéean warriors in one day, and carried 
off 200,000 captives. 

F. The combination of these various peculiarities 
of the author gives a very different aspect to the 
history from that found in the earlier books. The 
pre-royal time has only a genealogical interest for 
him. The beginning of the kingdom, the first 
reign, the attempts of Saul’s dynasty to maintain 
itself, are no concern of his. Practically, David is 
his first king. David and Solomon are kings of 
almost spotless excellence, and enjoy undisturbed 
prosperity. The ceremonial law of the Priests’ 
Code is recognised and observed by David, even | 


before there is a temple. The service is stately 
and rich. After the division of the kingdom the 
ten tribes are not of importance enough to be 
mentioned, except incidentally. Interest is con- 
centrated on Judah and Jerusalem. All good 
Judean kings, trained in the law of one exclusive 
sanctuary, of course forbade the high places. Sins, 
when they do occur, are sternly punished by God, 
and public calamities are due to sins. Huge 
numbers give majesty and importance to many 
scenes, and to the kingdom in its continuous 
history, and central] in that history is the hand of 
God, His temple, His solemn ordinances, His cere- 
monial and impressive worship. 

Sources,—lI. For 1 Ch 1-9 the sources are appar- 
ently genealogical lists in Gn, Ex, Nu, Jos, and 
(occasionally) S,—the relation between Ru 4! and 
1 Ch 99. is doubtful,—also other lists not found in 
the earlier canonical books. The latter is the 
case particularly in the latter half of 1 Ch 2, and 
in chs. 4. 6 and the middle of 7 (see esp. Wellh. 
De gentibus, and Kittel). Only twice in these 
chapters is there reference to an earlier writing ; 
the first is in 1 Ch 5”, but whether this writing 
(or these writings, v. infr. II. 13) really served the 
Chronicler as a source is extremely doubtful 
(Kuenen, Ond.? i. 483); the second is in 1 Ch 9} 
(see below). 

The Psalm 1 Ch 16% ig made up of parts of 
three Psalms found in our Psalter (see PARALLELS, 
above). 

The question as to the origin of 2 Chi 36 Ὁ 
(Restoration-decree of Cyrus)=Ezr 1), belongs 
rather to a discussion of Kzra-Nehemiah. 

Ch’s own references to earlier writings (with the 
exceptions noted above) are in the main part of 
the book, 1 Ch 10!-2 Ch 8631, 

II. Ch refers by name to the following works :— 

1. (2) The Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 16" 25% 98° ; evidently=(6) The Book 
of the Kings of Israel and Jndali, 277 35°? 36°. 

2. The Book of the Kings of Israel, 1 Ch 9! (so 
Bertheau, Keil, Oettli, Kautzsch, RV; (κα, Kuenen 
doubtfully. AV adds ‘and Judah,’ which otherwise 
is subj. of following vb.). 

3. The Doings of the Kings of Israel (2 Ch 33% 
(for Manasseh). 

4, The Midrash of the Book of Kings, 2 Ch 2451 
(for Joash). 

5. The Vision of Isaiah the Prophet, son of 
Amoz, in the Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 32%. 

6. The Words of Jehu, son of Hanani, which are 
taken up into the Book of the Kings of Israel, 
1 Ch 2053 (for Jehoshaphat). 

The following were probably of limited com- 
pass :— 

7. The Words of Samuel the Seer, and the 
Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the Words of 
Gad the Seer, 1 Ch 29°. 

8. The Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the 
Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the Vision 
of Iddo the Seer regarding Jeroboam, son of 
Nebat, 2 Ch 9”. 

9, The Words of Shemaiah the Prophet and of 
Iddo the Seer for reckoning by Genealogies, 
2 Ch 12%, 

10. The Midrash of the Prophet Iddo, 2 Ch 13”. 

11. The rest of the Doings of Uzziah, first and 
last, did Isaiah the Prophet, son of Amoz, write, 
2 Ch 267, 

12. The Words of the Seers, 2 Ch 8919 (cf. v.18; so 
0, Berthean, Kantzsch; of Hozai, Ὁ, Oettli, RV). 

The author refers also to— 

13. A genealogical enrolment in the days of 
Jotham and in the days of Jeroboam [11.], 1 Ch 5” 
(since these kings were not contemporary, are two 
lists referred to ἢ). 
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14. The Later Doings of David, 1 Ch 2557, 

15. The Chronicles (o°9:7 123) of king David, 
1 Ch 753 

16. The Lamentations (a collection in which the 
lamentations over Josiah were included), 2 Ch 35”. 

But these are not all separate works. 1 (ὦ) and 
(6) and 5 refer obviously to the same ; so probably 
do 2, 3, and 6; for although ‘Judah’ is not men- 
tioned in the title (except possibly in the case of 2), 
3 and 6 relate to kings of Judah, and the title is 
therefore presumably abbreviated. It is highly 
likely that 4 is another designation of the same 
work. The prophetic writings 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
12 are possibly, though not demonstrably, sections 
of the same comprehensive book. If not, they are 
in any case of subordinate consequence. As to 
13-16 it is not clear that these have actually con- 
tributed anything to Ch; 16 certainly has not. 

It is true that the Chronicler explicitly appeals 
to none of the documents named as authorities for 
what he states, but only as repositories of (further) 
information. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel, cited 
under different names, is the main source of Ch. 
The many agreements with 8 and K prove that 
Ch used either these books or some work based on 
these. There is no evidence that it used the 
sources of S and K; these books must themselves 
have been known to the author, for they had long 
been in existence in his time, and the order and 
choice of material follow theirs to a large extent ; 
moreover, the matter which is peculiar to Ch 
shows the marked characteristics of the author’s 
style, in sharp contrast with those of the matter 
corresponding to that of Samuel and Kings; 
in particular, the following additional proofs 
show that Ch does not go behind them for its 
materials :— 

2 Ch 15)” 20% state that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not remove the high places. Thisis in conflict 
with the author’s own statements 14° 178 (cf. 19°), 
and is evidently due to unthinking imitation of his 
source. It appears 1 K 1513 22”, and the agree- 
ment is almost verbal. These statements, how- 
ever, certainly belong to the Deuteronomic redac- 
tion, and not to the sources of Kings. 

Other passages common to Kings and Ch, which 
must be original with Kings (several of them 
Deuteronomic, and none from the sources) are 2 Ch 
1019--1 K 12,2 Ch 917. 8. lab—2 K gia 20.22 9 Oh 
258-4—2 K 1456 (verbally), 2 Ch 28:=2 K 164 
(verbally), 2 Ch 31) based on 2 K 181; cf. also 2 Ch 
a24—29 K 1855 (substantially), 2.Ch 35¢=—2 K 918 
(verbally). 

special class of passages consists of those 
which are appropriate in Sam. and IXings, but 
have become unfitting or meaningless because of 
omissions by Ch :— 

1 Ch 1457 begins, ‘ And David took yet more (a}y) 
wives at Jerus.’=2 S 15!*!8 although 2 § 375 to 
which “iy refers, is omitted in Ch. 

1 Ch 20} ‘But David tarried at Jerus.’=2 § 111: 
it is in conflict with 1 Ch 20%%; this is due to the 
omission of the story of Uriah and Bathsheba 
28 11-12%, and of 1229 which tell of Joab’s 
summoning David. 

2 Ch 8} (=1 K 9% 3! in part) mentions the 
daughter of Pharaoh incidentally (not indeed 
with great respect) as Solomon’s wife, although 
1 K 3 78 are omitted. 

2 Ch 10? speaks of Jeroboam’s return from 
Egypt, ‘whither he had fled frem the presence of 
Solomon the king’=1 K 12°, although 1 Καὶ 11:5: 
are omitted. 

2 Ch 105 refers specifically to Ahijah’s prophecy 
about Jeroboam=1 K 12", although the prophecy 
itself, 1 K 11-9, is omitted. 

2 Ch 8218 specifies ‘the Jews’ speech’=2 K 1858, 


| that it docs not; 


although 2 K 18%, which gives point to this detail, 
is omitted. 

Some of these passages are more cogent than 
others, but all are confirmatory of the position 
that our S and K and nothing earlier (with possible 
exceptions noted below) underlie Ch in its narrative 
portions. 

It is, however, improb. that the Chronicler used 
these canonical books directly, as the chief source 
of his historical material. We have seen that his 
main interests are not political, and that he omits 
or greatly condenses many matters which do not 
contribute much to his purposes. At the same time 
some of his material not found in 8 and Kis of a 
political and personal nature, ¢.g. the fortifications 
of Rehoboam, and his might and wisdom 2 Ch 
115-12. 11. 56. Asa’s war with the Ethiopians 2? Ch 
14°, Jehoshaphat’s war with Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom 2 Ch 20, Amaziah’s relations with his 
Israelitish mercenaries 2 Ch 25%) 13, Uzziah’s wars 
and buildings 2 Ch 26°, the successful invasion 
of Pekah 2 Ch 28°)5 and of the Edomites and 
Philistines νυν. 7.18... Some of these narratives the 
Chronicler uses to point his own moral teachings, 
but it is most unlikely that he either invented 
them, or resorted to some special source for them ; 
they are not such as particularly appeal to him. 
Most likely, therefore, he found them in the 
document which was his main source for other 
matter, and, finding them, used them to enforce 
his religious views. This source was probably the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel (see above), 
which was, in that case, based on our S and K, with 
additional matter of uncertain and probably varying 
value. Since the style of these additions (with a few 
minor exceptions) resembles that of the Chronicler, 
it may be that this Book of the Kings was produced 
in the school to which he belonged. The alternative 
is to suppose that he rewrote them. ‘That he at 
least retouched them is probable. How far the 
peculiar religious and ecclesiastical tone of Ch is 
due to this source we cannot tell, but the presence 
of the same in Ezr-Neh, which do not depend on 
this Book of the Kings, makes it clear that this 
tone was such as the Chronicler himself would 
produce, and probably it is, throughout, mainly 
due to him. 

HISTORICAL TRUSTWORTHINESS.—The late date 
of Ch presumably hinders it from being a historical 
witness of the first order. It could be so only if 
its sources were demonstrably such. But it has 
no sources certainly older than the canonical 8 and 
K ; its chief source is probably much later. An 
interval of 250 or 300 years separates it from the 
last events recorded in K. In all cases of conflict, 
then (see the examples above), preference must be 
given toS and K. The obvious special interests of 
Ch also (sce above) are not to its advantage as a 
simple witness to facts. Intrinsic probability 
points the same way in many instances (see especi- 
ally Comparison D, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
16, 20, and Driver, Bertheau, Oettli, etc., on the 
passages); this holds true of the huge numbers 
of Ch as well. 

If this is so in the parallel narratives, it must 
be so likewise in those matters which we owe 
entirely to Ch. Some of these conflict with the 
known conrse of the history, e.g. the complete 
Levitical arrangements of David and his successors ; 
others are in themselves most unlikely, 6.0. 
Amaziah’s dealings with Israelitish mercenaries. 
It is plain that the character of Ch’s testimony, 
when we can coutrol it by parallel accounts, is not 
such as to give us reason to depend on it with 
security when it stands alone. Perhaps it does not 
enlarge our stock of historical matter beyond that 
given in S and K. We cannot say absolutely 
é.g. Rehoboam’s buildings, 
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Uzziah’s buildings and wars, Hezekiah’s water- 
works, Manasseh’s captivity, etc., may be in part, 
or altogether, stated accurately, and to some of 
them a certain degree of probability attaches (ef. 
Kittel), but on the unsupported evidence of Ch we 
cannot be sure of them. It is not certain whether 
his source derived them from other documents or 
from tradition, and we cannot tell with positive- 
nesshow far they are trustworthy. This uncertainty 
passes over into Ch itself. Its main value lics in 
another direction. (On the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus, see Kosters, Het Hersiel van Israél, 1894, 
and art. EZRA AND NEHEMIAH.) 

CHARACTER OF TIE CITRONICLER.—It would be 
most unjust to call the Chronicler a falsifier. He 
shows himself, on the contrary, as a man of great 
sincerity and moral earnestness. Even if falsifica- 
tion had, in his time, when his conception of the 
history was widely accepted, had any sufficient 
motive, he would have been incapable of it. His 
view of the past is that of a son of his own age, in 
whom the historical imagination had not been 
largely developed. The Pent. had long been com- 

lete, and its latest code had a firm grasp on the 
ives and the minds of the people, and on his own. 
He did not conceive of a time, since the kingdom 
began, when it was otherwise. THe was almost 
certainly a Levite, and probably a musician. He 
was trained in the law, and knew its religions 
power. God was near His people in it, God Him- 
self enforced it. Membership in God’s people was 
to him a great privilege, and genealogies that 
assured it, of great importance. These habits and 
convictions, the result of inheritance and of train- 
ing, determined his mode of writing history. David 
and Solomon he idealised, presenting strongly and 
without much qualification those sides of their 
character which appealed to him, and depicting 
the religion of their time according to what seemed 
to him the necessary conditions of righteousness. 
The Northern Kingdom, as apostate, was of little 
interest for him. The history of the Southern 
Kingdom was his concern mainly because it was 
ecclesiastical history—‘ Ecclesiastical Chronicle of 
Jerusalem’ Reuss has ealled it (ef. Literature 
below). God was watching and judging it on the 
basis of His complete law ; it fell at last because 
‘all the chief of the priests, and the people, trans- 
gressed very much after all the abominations of 
the heathen; and polluted the house of J”,’ and 
when they were rebuked ‘mocked the messengers 
of God, and despised his words, and misused his 
prophets’ (2 Ch 3614-16), The whole conception of 
the history was not that of a mere individual, but 
that of an age, from which the individual could 
not separate himself, 

VALUE OF CHRONICLES.—It follows from the 
foregoing paragraphs that the value of Chronicles 
is not mainly that of an accurate record of past 
events. Nevertheless, its value is real and great. 
It is, however, the value more of a sermon than of 
a history. 

1. We must, indeed, remember that there is a 
certain negative historical value in the fact that Ch 
agrees with 5 and I< to so large an extent. Itisnot 
an independent witness, but at least it appears that 
as to the main course of the pre-exilic history there 
was, when Ch was written, no variant tradition 
which the author thought worth noticing. 

2. We must remember, further, that there may 
be good historical material in matter peculiar to 
Ch, ¢.g., in the genealogical lists and some scattered 
incidents (see Kuenen, Kittel, Gray), although the 
determination of its limits and the interpretation 
of it will require critical acnmen. 

3. The knowledge the anthor gives us of his own 
time, also, is historically important. The fact that 
he clothes old history with his own contemporary 


habits makes his own time more intelligible to us. 
We understand better how religious Jews thought 
and felt in the 3rd cent. B.c. This enlivens and 
vitalizes the period for us, and prepares us better 
to appreciate the conditions of the work of Jesus 
and His disciples. 

4. ‘The author’s selection of matter emphasizes 
the fundamental and permanent elements in the 
history. He gives only a one-sided view of David, 
and yet he thereby throws stress on David’s real, 
though, as we know, not unwavering desire for 
righteousness. He thinks chiefly of the Southern 
Kingdom, but that kingdom is the one of historical 
importance in the development of religion. And 
so with other details. In this, as in the particulars 
following, he served his own age, and the service 
continues to ours. 

5. His belief in God was intense, as one actively 
governing the world, punishing the evil and 
rewarding the good, demanding obedience and 
worship, but long-suffering and gracious to His 
people in spite of their sin. There is at times 
something mechanical in his conception, but it is 
strong and effective. 

6. He illustrates for us the value and the limita- 
tions of the law in spiritual education. Obedience 
to its smallest requirements was an avenue to God. 
Formalism, the subordination of the moral to the 
ceremonial, is the accompanying danger, and the 
Chronicler did not wholly escape it. But the law 
really was a means of spiritual growth, and this 
the Chronicler exemplifies. Devotion to it did 
not exclude some breadth of spiritual sympathy, as 
the beautiful passage 2 Ch 30": ° distinctly shows. 

7. Hle bears witness, also, to the value of the 
liturgical element in religion. Worship is to him 
a rich and stately thing. The art of music has its 
contribution to make. The most thorough pre- 
paration, and splendid execution, befit the service 
in which men approach the Almighty God. This 
thought, too, has its dangers. The essence of 
worship is always in the soul of the worshipper. 
But the ideal of worship includes both the genuine 


‘spirit and the fitting expression of it, and the 


Chronicler teaches here a permanent lesson. 

Thus Ch illustrates for us God’s use of a pro- 
fessedly historical writing to enforce His truth, 
both in spite of, and by means of, the very qualities 
which impair its excellence as pure history. 

TEXxT.—Ch appears to have been less read, and 
hence less often copied, than many other books. 
One source of textual error is therefore minimised. 
The history of its transmission is, however, long 
enough to give much room to textual criticism. 
The text of Ch can often be corrected, in parallel 
passages, by that of S and K, but more often the 
author is himself responsible for variations. The 
peculiar characteristics of Ch are certainly not 
textual. Sometimes Ch has preserved the better 
reading. The greatest number of textual questions 
is connected with proper names. The following, 
taken from parallel texts, may serve as ilustra- 
tions :— 

Ch has the worse reading :-— 

1 Ch 1° no", GB Epedad, A Pidac, OGL Ῥιῴφαθεξ 

n= Gn 10%, so oh. 

1” qo, GB om., A GL Μοσοχ s=vp Gn 10” 
(where (ἃ also Mocoy, but erroneously ; 37D 
has already occurred, v.?). 

139 opin, GB Αιμαν, GL Hyeyv=jo7 Gn 36%, 
@ Aimar (interchange of 1 and " especially 
frequent). 

1° poy, G&B Σωλαμ, A Τωλαμ, GL Αλουαν Ξε) 
Gn 36%, (ἃ Twrov, GL wrap. 

12 mon, GB Ὄμερων, A GL Αμαδα(μ) ΞΞ)ὴποΠ 
Gn 865, 6ὰ Apaéa. 

152 mby Kethibh, mby Keré, GB Toda, GL 
Adova =m>y Gn 36, d& Twra. 
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1 Ch 38 yox-ds, GB Edaoa, A GL Ἐλισαμα-Ξ- yids 
28 54, G& EnXecous, etc. ; 

433 avy, OFB Ταρειν, A lapaB=ypo Gn 46= Ex 6” 
=Nnu 26", so (ἃ in all. | 

1835-7 0» 1π, Uf Adpa(a)fap= yy 718 2S 85:5 8 (G 
here also, erron., Αδρααζαρ), 

etc. etc. 
The reading is doubtful :— 
1 Ch 1° *ax, GB Σωφαρ, GL Lergovn=io3 Gn 36", 
Ck Σωφαρ. — 
1° τῷ, GB XwB, A Σωφαρ, GL Σαπῴφειτεὶξῷ 
Gn 36%, 6B Σωῴφ, GL Sway. 

150 yp Or Φογωρ, GL haova=iys Gn 36°, Ck 
Φογωρ. 

8: Sx33, GB Δαμνίηλ, A GL Δαλουια Ξξε ayba2 Κὶ 33, 
Gr Δαλουια (!). 

44 Sumi Νὰ 26%, (ἃ (in both) Ναμουηλ ΞΞ dy%7 
Gn 4010: Ex 6, so (ἃ (in both). 

nu=Nu 26%, GB (in Ch) Zapes, A GL Zapa(e), 
(x (in Nu) Ζαρατξε πὶ Gn 46%=Ex 6", G (in 
both) Zaap, 

etc. ete. 
Ch has the better reading :— 
1Ch 17 osm, Gk Ῥοδιοι (GL Δωδανειμ)τε 5317 Gn 
104, Gk Ῥοδιοι. 

145 rpy*, GB (καὶ) Qvav, A (καὶ) Οὐκαμ, GL (καὶ) 
Iaaxay=]au1 Gn 36", (ἃ (καὶ) Ουκαν, GL (καὶ) 
Toveap. 

DPobxyoven kB} ᾿Ισμαηλ(ε)ίτης (Gr L ᾿ΙσραηλίτηΞ) 
= νη 28 17%, so &B GL, A Ισμαηλείτης. 

833. 33 — 939. 39 Ὀμτῶν, Uk Ασαβααλ, Ιεβααλ, Ισβααλ 
Baodk=rvszwx 25 284-10 t. Sam, & Τεβοσδε, 
and (most often, strangely) Μεμῴφιβοσθε. 

834. 34 bya 2.5 = 9" and (better, see Kittel) Soyo 
v.%, Gr Μεριβααλ, Μεχριβααλ, Μεφριβααλ, OL 
MepgiBaort=nesp 25 44414 t. Sam, (ὰ Mep- 
φιβοσθε, (11, Μεμφιβααλ, exe. 258 218 Μεμφι- 
βοσθε (for distinction). 

11° *z3p=2 § 2118 Ge (in Ch) Ξοβοχαὶ, etc., 
(11, Σόβοκχα, GB (in Sam) OcBoxa, A Σεβοχαει, 
(hL Σοβεκχιτε p22 2 8 295, GB ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν, 
Σαβενι, 

etc. ete. 
For further details see in Wellh. De gentibus, 
ete.; Kittel, Books of Ch. in Hebrew; Driver, 
Hebrew Text of Samuel. 

LitzeRaTuRE (selected),—f#XT.—S. Baer and F. Delitzsch, 
Liber Chronicorum (1888); R. Kittel, Zhe Books of Chronicles in 
Hebrew, Critical ed. of the Heb. Text. (ed. Paul Haupt), 1895. 

TRANSLATIONS.—E. Reuss, Chronique ecclésiastique de Jéru- 
salem, 1878 (La Bible, iv._part.); I. Kautzsch, Biicher der 
Chronik, 1893, 1894 (in Die Hetlige Schrift ἃ. 4.1, ed. 
Kantzsch). 

COMMENTARIES.—E. Bertheau, Bucher der Chronik, 2te Aufi. 
1873 (in Kurzgef. Exeget. Handbuch z. A.T.); 8. Oettli, Bucher 
der Chronik, 1889 (in Kurzgef. Exeget. Kommentar z. A.1'.);} 
σι EF. Keil, Bitcher der Chronik, 1870 (in Biblischer Koim- 
mentar tiber ἃ. A.T.), Eng. tr. 1872; W. H. Bennett, The 
Books of Chronicles, 1894 (in The Expositor’s Bible); J. Robert- 
son in Book by Book (1892), pp. 111-119; O. J. Ball in Bishop 
Eliicott’s Commentary; Zockler in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1874 
(Eng. tr. by J. G. Murphy). ey 

CRITIOAL DISCUSSIONS. —M. L. de Wette, Beitrdége zur 
Finieitung in ὦ. A.T. i. 1806; KX. 11. Graf, Die Geschichtlichen 
Biicher ἃ. A.T. 1866, 114-247; W. R. Smith, Mneyel. Britan. 
8... 1876, OL SC? (1892) 140 if., 182ff.; J. Wellhausen, Gesch. 
176-237, Eng. tr. 171-227; A. Kuenen, Onderzock, 2nd ed. vol. i. 
1887, 433-620; 5. R. Driver, LOT, 1891, 434-507; OC, ΗΠ. Cornill, 
Finleitung, 1891, 268-276; G. Wildeboer, Origin of the Canon 
of the Old Testament [1301] 1895, 61, 142 f., 152, 162, Zit. ἃ. 
A.T', 1895, 404-420; W. E. Barnes, ‘ Religious Standpoint of the 
Chronicler’ (in Am. Journ. Sem. Lang. and Literature, October 
1896), ‘Chronicles a Targum’ (in Hzpository Tunes, viii. (1897), 
p. 316f.); Schiirer, JP τι. i. 309, 340, iii. 162; Girdlestone, 
Deuterographs, 1894 (passim), Sanday, Bampton Lectures on 
Inspiration. (1893), 102, 163, 244, 253 ff., 398, 455, 457; Ewald, 
History of Israel, i. 169 ff. ; Jennings, ‘Chronicles’ (in Thinker, 
July, September, November, 1892); Ryle, Canon of the Old 
Testament (1892), 138f., 145, 151, 162; Ladd, Whe Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture (1883), 1. 108 £., 373 ff., 5461f., 080 ἔν 5 Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lecturcs (1892), pp. 447 ff., 454, 483; Driver, ‘The 
Speeches in Chronicles’ in Jixpositor, Apr. and Oct. 1895; 
Schrader, KAT? (1883), 366 ff. ; on the genealogies in particular, 
J. Wellhausen, De gentibus et familiis Judaits que 1 Ch, 2-4 
enumerantur, 1870; G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, 1896, ch. iii. FRANCIS Brown. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT.—The OT con. 
tains data from which a chronolozy may be com- 
pued from the ereation of the world to the 
destruction of Jerus. by the Chaldeans. For 
convenience, this chronology may be considered 
under several periods. 

i, FROM THE CREATION TO THE I‘Loop. — The 
data for this period, which are found in the genea- 
logical table of Gn 5 and the notice of the year of 
the Flood in Gn 7°, are given differently in the Heb. 
text, the Sam., and the LAX. These differences 
are exhibited in the following table :— 


| Age of each when next 
was born or event 
| occurred. 


Sam. 


Kenan. ὃ ΞΕ 

Mahalalel τ ὶ ; 65 65 | 165 
Jared . τ : : 162 62 162 
Eames  « « « « G5 65 | 165 
Methuselah . 5 ‘ ‘ ᾿ 187 67 167 
Lamech ‘ ᾷ " 3 182 53 1188 
Noah . : j ; Ε 600 600 | G00 


Years from Creation to the Flood | 1656 | 1307 


Thus we have three different lengths assigned 
for the period from the creation of man to the 
Flood. ‘The numbers of the Heb. text have gene- 
rally been regarded as the original, although 
recently those of the Sam. have been defended by 
Dillmann and Budde. The LXX text, however, 
was accepted by the Hel. Jews and the early 
Christian Church, and has found defenders among 
certain Eng. selolars (Hales, Jackson, Poole, 
Rawlinson, and others), who have looked upon 
it with favour as furnishing a chronology more in 
accord with the antiquity of man than that of 
the Heb. text. But these numbers, whichever 
table may be regarded as the original, cannot, 
in any case, be accepted as historical, and hence 
for a real chronology of the early ages of man they 
are valueless. ΤῸ aceept them as genuine records 
is to assume from the creation of man a degree of 
civilisation high enough to provide ἃ. settled 
calendar, and a regular registration of births and 
deatlis, and the preservation of such records from 
the creation of man to the time of the composition 
of Gn. All that is known of primitive antiquity 
is against such a supposition. The art of writing 
was not then known; and however tenacious may 
have been the memory of man, it is doubtful 
whether language then possessed the requisite 
terminology for the expression of such lapses of 
time. Man also has been upon the earth for a far 
longer period than that given even by the LXX 
chronology. The conjectural character of the table 
of Gn 5 may be also recognised from the varia- 
tions of the three texts. Such liberties would prob- 
ably not have been taken with figures supposed to 
rest upon authentic historical documents. The 
sacred writer chose the form of a genealogical table 
to represent the carly period of the world’s history. 
The number of the patriarchs, ten, is a common 
one in the lists of the prehistoric rulers or heroes 
of many peoples. It appears at once to be a sug- 
gestion from the ten fingers. The length assigned 
for the period from the Creation to the Flood is 
more difficult of explanation. Accepting that of 


the Heb. text, the most probable explanation 1s 
| seen in connecting the 1656 years with the snbse- 
qucnt data given for the period between the Flood 
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and the Exodus, which together make 2666, or 
two-thirds of 4000 years. Four thousand years, 
according to a Jewish tradition, were to elapse 
from the creation of the world to the coming of 
the Messiah. Two-thirds of that period, then, 
would have passed at the Exodus, or the giving of 
the law and founding of the Jewish Theocracy at 
Mount Sinai. 

ii. FRoM THE FLOOD TO THE Exopus.—Ilor 
the period from the Flood to the birth of Abraham, 
we have a genealogical table in Gn 112? similar 
to that of Gn 5, and likewise given differently in 
tle three ancient texts. In this instance, however, 
the Sam. and LXX VSS are almost identical, both 
giving a much longer period than the Heb, text. 
The LXX also has an extra name, Cainan, wanting 
in both the Heb. and Sam. texts, giving 130 addi- 
tional years; and the years of Nahor at the birth 
of Terahin the LX-X are 179, while in the Sam. 79. 
The variations are shown in the following table :— 


Age of each when next 
was born or event 


occurred. 
Heb. | Sam. | LXX | 
Shem . Ε Ξ Ξ Ἶ 100 100 100 
Arpachshad . : : ᾿ : 35 135 185 
Cainan. 2 eh aS 130 
Shelah. . . / 80, 130 | 180 
Eber . R é 84 184 134 
| Peleg « o ° ° 80 180 130 
Reu ῥ Γ > 32 132 132 
Serug ‘ Ξ 80 13 130 
Nahor er 99 79 119 
,. Teh. ς΄ « « » 70 70 70 
Abraham ‘ 8 2 2 ἀνα ᾿Ξ | a 
390 1040 1270 
Yrs. of Shemy’s life bef. the Flood |, *100 100 100 
290 | 940 


From Flood to birth of Abraham | 1170 


Of these three texts the Heb. 15 undoubtedly 
the original. The LX.X and Sam. show an endeav- 
our to gain more time by systematically heighten- 
ing the birth year of the patriarchs. The extra 
name of the LXX probably arose from a desire to 
make the number of the patriarchs ten (perhaps 
they were so originally), and thus bring the table 
tore into conformity with that of Gn 5. The 
LAX text has been preferred by Hales, Jackson, 
Poole, and others as providing a more adequate 
time than the Heb. text for the growth of the 
nations of antiquity. But the LXX period is too 
short. It places the Flood at about 3000 B.c. But 
Egyptian remains point to a civilisation whose 
beginnings were not later than 5000 years B.c., and 
very ikely millenniums earlier (Maspero says 8000 
or 10,000 years B.C.), and Assyr. discoveries have 
revealed an historic period extending to as early 
a date. This table came evidently from the 
same source as that of Gn 5, and is of the same 
artificial character, except that in some of the 
ΤΡΤΕΒΕΙ names are reminiscences of peoples and 
aces. 

The data for the period from the birth of Abra- 
ham to the Exodus are given in the notice of the 
age of Abraham at the birth of Isaac (Gn 215), and 
of Isaac at the birth of Jacob (Gn 25”), and of 
Jacob at his descent into Egypt (Gn 47°), and 


* More exactly, according to the statement of Gn 1110 that 
Arpachshad was born ‘two years after the Flood,’ the years of 
Sheim’s life before the Flood are 98 years. But the ‘two years 
after the Flood’ is probably a gloss inserted by some one who, 
overlooking the round and systematic character of the data of 
the lives of the patriarchs, desired to make the birth of Arpach- 
shad correspond exactly to the detailed statements of the 
duration of the Flood (Gn 78 813. 14), 


of the length of the sojourn of the children of 
Isracl in Egypt (Ex. 1910. In this last passage 
the LAX and Sani. texts make the sojourning of 
the children of Israel to include also tle sojourning 
of the patriarchs in the land of Canaan. From 
these data we present the following table with a 
suuumary of the preceding tables, with also the 
reference to the age of Abraham at his call from 
Haran (Gen. 124) :— 


Age of Abraham on leaving Haran... 75 75 
Age of Abraham at the birth of Isaac 100 25 
Age of Isaac at the birth of Jacob . ‘ 60 60 
Age of Jacob at the descent into Egypt . 130 130 
Years of the patriarchal sojourn in 

Canaan . ‘ β ‘ 5 ‘ a 215 τὶς 
Years of the patriarchal sojourn in Egypt 430 430 | 
Years of the sojourn in Egypt according 

toLXX , ν ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ 215 
From the birth of Abraham to the Exodus ° 720 
From the Flood to birth of Abraham j 290 
From the Creation to the Flood : Ξ Ξ 1656 
From the Creation to the Exodus . . ‘ ἃ 2666 


How nearly these numbers represent the actual 
duration of the beginnings of the people of Israel, 
and of their sojourn in Kgypt, cannot now be 
determined. They are evidently from the same 
original source as the previous tables, and there is no 
reason to suppose that authentic historical records 
underlie them.* Some early hist, reminiscences, 
however, may be preserved in them. The number 
400 for the years of the oppression in Egypt 
appears in Gn 15%, which belongs to one of the 
earliest sources of the Hexateuch. 

The Period of the Sojourn in Egypt.—The descent 
of the children of Israel into Egypt, according to 
the story of Joseph, took place when a Sem. 
foreigner might be received at the Egyp. court 
with favour, and his people readily granted posses- 
sions in the land. ‘The reign of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd-kings meets this condition, and the 
descent of the children of Israel at that time is 
both an ancient tradition and the view generally 
accepted by biblical scholars. ‘The period of the 
Hyksos rule, owing to the obscurity and uncer- 
tainty of Egyp. chronology, cannot be very 
definitely determined. It lasted several centuries, 
and terminated not later than 1530 Bat A 
famine is recorded as occurring during the reign of 
Aphophis or Apepi, one of the last of the Hyksos 
rulers; and this monarch may have been the 
Pharaoh of Joseph. He is so mentioned by George 
Syncellus, a historian of the 9th cent. A.D.; and 
tle supposition is received with favour by Sayce, 
Brugsch, Kittel, and others. It is, however, only 
a supposition. 

The Pharaoh of the oppression, under whom 
the children of Israel built the treasure cities 
Pithom and Raamses (Ex 1"), was Ramses I. 
This fact, long conjectured, has been definitely 
settled by Naville’s identification of Pithom, and 
discovery that it was built by Ramses u. The 
Exodus has usually been assigned (by Brugsch, 
Ebers, Rawlinson, Sayce, and others) to the reign 
of Menephtah (Merenptah) or Seti m., the im- 
mediate successors of Ramses II. Since, however, 
both of these kings were no mean sovereigns, 
and apparently controlled both Pal. and the 
Sin. Peninsula, it may be better (with Kittel, 
Maspero, Wiedemann, and others) to assign 


* According to the documentary hypothesis of the composi- 
tion of the Pent. or Hex. they belong to the priestly document 
now generally regarded as the latest portion of the Pentateuch. 

+ This is the date given by Ed. Meyer as the latest possible, 
and is thus accepted by Wendel and Erman. Other dates given 
for ihe close of this period or the beginning of the New Ewpire 
are Wiedemann, 1750; Brugschi, 1706; Mariette, 1703; Iawlinson, 


1 1640; Lepsius, 1591. 
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the Exodus to the period of royal weakness and 
general anarchy following their reigns at the 
close of the 19th dynasty (not later, according to 
Meyer, than 1180 B.c.; according to Rawlinson and 
others, about a cent. earlier), M°*Curdy (Aisz., 
Proph., and the Mon.) places the Exodus in the 
20th dynasty, in the latter part of the reign of 
Ramses 1Π., or immediately after his reign. He 
does not think the Egyp. control in the Sin. Pen- 
insula or in Pal. to have been sufficiently relaxed 
at an earlier period for either the Exodus or the 
conquest of Pal. to have been possible. He gives 
the date about 1200 B.c. The children of Israel, 
however, during the reign of Iamses ΠΙ. (1180- 
1148) may have been wandering in tle desert and 
laking possession of the country E. of the Jordan. 
This would allow about 50 years from their depar- 
ture from Egypt to their entrance into W. Pal., 
corresponding roughly with the biblical 40 years. 
This muck at least seems certain, that Pal. was for 
many centuries an Egyp. province, and that the 
conquests under Joshua cannot well have begun 
until the close of the 19th dynasty, and probably 
the close of the rcign of Ramses 111. The view of 
some writers (F. C. Cook, Conder, Kohler, Sharpe, 
and others), who have assigned the Exodus to 
earlier periods, is refuted by Naville’s discove 
of Pithom, built by Ramses 11.; by the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which show that Pal. was 
thoroughly an Egyp. province during the 18th 
dynasty; and by the fact of the control excrcised 
by Seti 1. and Ramses 11. over Val. within the 
19th dynasty. * 

111. ‘ROM THE EXODUS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE 
TremMpe.Le.—The founding of Solomon’s temple is said 
in 1 K 6! to have taken place in the 480th year 
after the Exodus (according to the LAX, in the 
440th year). Suclian exact statement, if historical, 
requires that an accurate system of reckoning time 
vas employed by the children of Israel during 
all those years. A provision for this has been seen 
in the yearly Heb. festivals, and especially in the 
Sabbatical and Jubilee years. If this, however, 
was the case, it is strange that we do not find 
traces of such a mode of reckoning in the OT. 
While there are allusions to the recurrence of 
feasts as indicating a year’s time, there is nothing 
to indicate festivals or Sabbatical or Jubilee years 
as being regarded as the units or termini of any 
calendar. The only method apparent is by the 
years of the monarch of the land. LDefore the royal 
period we have no evidence of any system of 
reckoning dates, and it is probable that during the 
period from the Exodus to the founding of the 
temple, Sabbatical years and years of Jubilee were 
not observed. ‘The number 480 appears, like the 
numbers of the Pent., to be conjectural, arising 
from the supposition that from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple there were 12 eenera- 
tions of 40 years each. This period, however, is 
too long. ‘The interval from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple is probably nearer 300 than 
500 years. The Exodus we have seen can in no 
case be placed earlier than aftcr the reign of 
Ramses 11., and the building of the temple oc- 
curred not later than the middle of the 10th 
cent. B.C. Rehable chron. data for comput- 
ing the exact length of this period we may well 
believe were not preserved. The disorganised con- 
dition of affairs during the period of the judges, 
when there was no central authority, is against 
the supposition of the use of a settled calendar and 
the official registration of events. ‘The chron. 


ἢ Since the above article was in type, the new inscription of 
king Merenptah mentioning the people of Israel has been dis- 
covered, This may call fora revision of the opinion expressed 
above in regard to the date of the Exodus, and may require its 
assigninent to an earlier period. See Eaypr, Exopus (Route). 
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data of the Book of Judges appear also to be 
somewhat artificial. They are as follows :— 


Israel serves Cushan-rishathaim (38) ' . 8 years 
Deliverance by Othniel: the land rests (911). 40 
Israel serves Eglon (314) . ‘ F Ξ ; Te ;ι 
Deliverance by Ehud: the land rests (930) . 80 
Oppression by Jabin (43) . : ; ; . ὦ 
Deliverance by Deborah : the land rests (531). 40 


Oppression by Midian (61) : ᾿ : tT we 
Deliverance by Gideon: the land rests (8°8) . 40 ,, 
Abimelech reigns over Israel (9:3). ‘ ; 2 τ 
Tola judges Israel (103) : Ξ : —. ae 
Jair judges Israel (035). Ξ : : ~ “a wy 
Oppression by Ammon (1085). ‘ ‘ . AS yg; 
Jephthah judges Israel (127) . 5 ‘ . ὃ. 
Ibzan judges Israel (12°) . Ε : ‘ 2 © x 
Elon judges Israel (12!) . : ‘ A ; al ἢ 
Abdon judges Israel] (1214) A . : ΤΣ 
Oppression by the Philistines (131) . : = oe 
Saison judges Israel (152910631) ᾿ » 2M ss 
Total . 410 years. 


To these years must be added— 


The sojourn in the Wilderness 40 years. 
The conquest under Joshua . . . δὲ wp 

The judgeship οὗ Eli(1S 418), δ . 40 
The judgeship of Samuel . ᾿ πεν 
The reign of Saul 


δ [Δ] 


The reign of David (1 K 911) : ᾿ . 40 ‘i 
Of the reign of Solomon (1 K 6) a. aa 
Total . 144+x-+y years. 


According to these figures the entire period is 
over 550 years, and the repeated occurrence of 40 
or its multiple shows that some of the numbers are 
round, and probably conjectural. 

Some of the judgeships recorded in the Book of 
Judges may have been local and contemporaneous 
with others. In that case no chronology can be 
computed from these statements. Inall likelihood, 
however, the numbers were designed to represent 
480 years,—the years of oppression, like those of 
a usurper, as is customary in Oriental reckonings, 
being not counted, their interval being included 
in the years of rest belonging to a lawful ruler. 
Arranged on this principle we have the following 
result :— 


Moses, : : ‘ ; ; . 40 years. 
Joshua and the Elders. ‘ : a w 
Gitiel « « + = «+ ww» κω @ w 
Ehud . : Ξ : Ξ : . ae 
Barak ᾿ : : Ξ δ ᾿ » BO ay 
Gideon ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ » BD x, 
Tola, Jair, Jephthah, [bzan, Elon, and 

bdon . é ; ‘ : : ι- Τ᾽ ἢ 
Samson. ‘ ° : ‘ . : 2 ow 
Eli, : . ° 3 Ξ : . BA ons 
Samuel a : . , ᾿ ,. ὍΣ sy 
Saul , : ° . ° 2 . : ἢ Ὡἢ 
David : : ᾿ : 6 : , ἄρ; ὦ 
Solomon . é ᾿ ᾿ é 4 


440-+x+y years. 

If 30 years (cf. Jos. 24°) are given to Joshua and 
the elders, and 10 years to Saul, we have exactly 
480 years. 

iv. From THE FOUNDING OF THE TEMPLE TO 
THE FALL OF JERUSALEM.—This era is marked by 
an advance in culture amoug the Hebrews, and in 
the office of royal recorders or scribes provision 
seems to have been made for the regular regis- 
tration of important events. These events were 
probably dated by the years of reigning monarchs. 
At least we find this system in 1 and 2 K, Jer, 
and Ezk. <A provision, however, for the keep- 
ing of exact chron. records dvcs not neces- 
sarily imply their preservation, and the Books of 
Kings, our biblical source for the chronology of 
this period, were not written until its close, several 


* The assignment of 20 years to Samuel is an inference from 
1872. The period of Israel’s desire for the Lord is regarded ag 
representing Samuel’s judgeship, and ceasing when the people 
desired and ehose a kin. 

} The above scheme is Néldeke’s. Moore (Judges, Ὁ. xlif.) 
omits Saul as being to a Judean writer an illegitimate sovereign, 
and assigns, after LXX, 20 years to Eli, and conjectures 40 years 


* each for Joshua and Samuel. 


—— 
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centuries after the earlier events narrated. The 
writer of these books, it is true, refers constantly 
to ‘the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah,’ and ‘to the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel,’ as sources of hisinformation. Butit 
is not known whether he had access to original royal 
records or only to two historical works based in 
some way upon them. Probably the latter, be- 
cause (1) it 1s unlikely that the State records of 
the N. kingdom were preserved and brought to 
Jerus. ; (2) the references are not to the chronicles 
or annals themselves, but to the dco0k of the 
chronicles; and (3) it is difficult to account for 
the statements of the writer in reference to dates 
of accession and lengths of reigns, if he had access 
to original records. 

1 and 2 Καὶ give a complete list of the mon- 
archs of Judali and Israel, and the length of their 
reigns in years from Solomon to the fall of Samaria 
and of Jerusalem. The commencement of eachreign 
is dated by the year of the reign of the contem- 
poraneous king in the other kingdom. This mode 
of cross-reckoning is evidently that of the biblical 
writer, for it is scarcely possible that in either 
kingdom the year of the king of the other king- 
dom should be used to fix the date of its own king. 
An examination of the synchronisms leads to a 
similar conclusion. I*rom the construction of the 
Heb. sentence in many instances the synchronisms 
appear to be an addition to a statement of the 
sunple duration of a reign, and they seem in some 
instances to reveal an attempt at an adjustment 
of two unequal series of numbers. NRehoboam and 
Jeroboam came to the throne at the same tiie, 
also Athaliah and Jehu. The sums of the years 
of the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah 
between these two dates sliould be the same. 
That of Israel, however, as is seen in the following 
table, exceeds that of Judah by 3 years. (‘The 
7 days of the reign of Zimri are omitted, for that 
week naturally was reckoned as belonging either 
to the reign of Elah or Omri.) :- 

Rehoboam . . . l7|Jeroboam . . . 22 


Abijam .. , - 3|Nadab. . ‘ . 8 
Asa 41 | Baasha. ‘i ‘ . 24 


Jehoshaphat ὡ . 25|Elah . . . : 2 
Joram . 5 Ξ . S8Qmri . Ξ ἃ Ὁ 
Ahaziah é F . L|Ahab . Ξ Ξ . 22 
Ahaziah Ξ Z . ἃ 

Joram . ‘ . B 

95 98 


Since thelengthsof the reignsare expressedin even 
years, and since actual reigns must have embraced 
fractions of a year, it is apparent that these years 
are calendar years. The question now arises 
whether the calendar year in which a king died 
was reckoned as his own last year and the Ist year 
of his successor, or whether the lst year of his 
successor began with the following new year. 
The former method of pre-dating introduces the 
confusion of a calendar year being reckoned as 
belonging to two reigns; and yet it is in accordance 
with the Heb. usage, which reckoned fractions of 
time as full units. For example, the siege of 
Samaria, which began in the 4th and ended in the 
6th year of Hezelxiah, is said to have lasted 3 years 
(2 KK 18%). There is also the familiar example 
of ‘the 3 days’ of Christ’s being in the grave. The 
latter method of post-dating was the usual one of 
the Assyrians. With them the general practice 
was to count the regnal years from the new year’s 
day after the accession, and to call the period 
between the accession and the lst new year’s day 
‘the beginning of the reign’; while the year from 
the new year’s day was called ‘the Ist year,’ and 
the following ones were numbered successively 
from it. Which of these methods was systemati- 
cally used by the Hebrews cannot now be decisively 


determined. Possibly, neither of them consistently 
or entirely. The Talm. testifies apparently to the 
method of pre-dating (Wieseler, Chron. Synopsis, 
p. 47), and this has often been assumed as the 
Heb. method. Jer. and Ezk., however, post-dated, 
and many scholars (Dillmann, Stade, Wellhausen, 
and others) believe this to have been the Heb. 
method. The writer or compiler of 1 and 2 Kk, 
as will be seen from the following table of syn- 
chronisms, used both methods :— 


Rehoboam, 2 ‘ 1 : Jeroboam. 
17 

In 18th of Jeroboam (1 kK 
151), Abijam . : ‘ 1 | 18 
19 

In 20th of Jeroboain (1 K 
159), Asa ; ° . ()3 | 20 
1 | 21 


. 1. Nadab in 2nd of Asa (1 Καὶ 
1525), 
. Baasha in 3rd of Asa (1K 
1528. 33), 


1 
2 

5." Sd. 1. ee 26th of Asa i K 
2. Zimri in 27th of Asa ( Καὶ 


1610), 
i Omri in 27th of Asa 1 Ια 
1615f.), 
a1 ὃ 
38 12.1. Ahab in 38th of Asa (1 K 
1679), 
2 
In 4th of Ahab (1 K 2242), 
Jehoshaphat : (1) 41 : 
1 - 
17 21 1. Ahaziah in 17th of 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 2251), 
18 1. 92. 2, Joram in 18th of 
| Jehoshaphat (2 K 81), 
In 5th of Joram (2 K $16), | 
Jehoraiu . . .1.92. 2) ὃ 
4.25 8 
In 19Ὁἢ of Joram (2 K 829), 
Ahaziah é ‘ : BSL FT 


The method of post-dating is here applied to 
the reigns of the S. kingdom until the reigns of 
Jehoram and Ahaziah, the former of whom is 
inade co-regent with his father for four years. Asa 
and Jehoshaphat come to the throne in the years 
preceding their Ist years, while Abijam comes 
in his lst year. Thus we have two methods of 
post-dating. The reigns of the N. kingdom are 
all pre-dated, and Ahaziah is made co-regent with 
Ahab for one year. Thus the total length of the 
reigns is shortened, and the interval from Solomon 
to Athaliah becomes 90 years. 

In 1 K 16% Omri is said to have begun to reign 
in the 3lst year of Asa, and in 2 K 1” Joram 
in the 2nd of Jehoram. Both of these state- 
ments are in general harmony with a scheme of 
post-dating the kings both of Israel and Judah. 
“his fact, with the apparently systematic shortening 
of the intervals expressed by the reigns of the N. 
kingdom and then of the S. kingdom, to make them 
agree, suggests the possibility of the lengths of the 
reigns not being entirely derived from accurate his- 
torical sources, and yet representing a chronological 
scheme which the author did not feel free to modify. 

Samaria fell, according to 2 K 18”, in ‘the 6th 
year of Hezekiah, which was the 9th of Hoshea, 
<ing of Israel.’ The durations of the reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel from the accessions 
of Athaliah and Jehu to this year, then, should 
be the same. The figures recorded in 2 K, how- 
ever, give quite a different result— 


Athaliah . . 6 years. [| Jehu. 28 years. 
Joash - @ » Jehoahaz it 5 
Amaziah . 299 4, Joash . 1G: os 
Azariah . 52 lg Jeroboam Ὁ 
Jotham . 1@ Zachariah 6 months. 
Ahaz : 16: is Shallum . - 
Hezekiah Β 6 x Menahem 10 years. 

Pekahiah 2 x 

Pekah 2 

Hoshea . 9 ἢ 

165 148 yrs. 7 mos. 
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Thus the years of the reigns of the southern 
kingdom exceed those of the northern kingdom by 
over 21 years. 

The following table gives the biblical synchron- 
isms of this period.* (The various statements 
have been adjusted to each other by allowing the 
variable factor of a co-regency, and reckoning the 
lst year either from the commencement of the 
co-regency or of the sole reign) :— 


Athaliah . | 1 Jehu. 
In 7th of Jehu (2 Καὶ 121) 
Joash . ᾿ " i 1, 7 
22 28 
23 1 Jehoahaz in 28rd of Joash 
| (2 K 131). 
37 15 (1) Jehoash in 37th of Joash 
(2 K 1810), 
In 2nd of Jehoash(2 K 144), 
Amaziah $ 5 (4) 88. 10 (2) 
(2)39 17 (8) 
(3. 40 4 (1) 
4| 5(@) 
(4) 6! 7(4) 
(10)15 16(3)Jeroboam in 15th of 
Amaziah (2 K 1429). 
In 27th of Jerohoam (2K 
151), Azariah (24) 29 27 
25 28 
38 41. 1. Zachariah in 38th of 
] Azariah (2 K 158) 
| 2. Shallum in 39th = of 
Avariah (2 IK 1514), 
89 Menahem in 39th of 
Azariah (2 K 1517), 
40 1 
49 ° 10 
60 1 Pekahiah in 50th of Azariah 
(2 Καὶ 1559). 
bl ἃ 
52 1 Pekah in 52nd of Azariah 
| (2 Καὶ 1527), 
In 2nd of Pekah (2 K 1522), | 
Jotham . ᾿ : : 1 2 
(1) 9 10 
(8)16 | 17 
In 17th of Pekah (2 K 161), 
9(17) 18 
11 (19) 20 
12 (20) , 1 Hoshea in 20th of Jotham 
and 12th of Ahaz (2 K 
1580 171), 
In 3rd of Hoshea (2 Καὶ 181), 
Hezekiah ὃ Ξ 141)! 8 
15(1)| 4 
16 (2) | 5 
In 6th of Hezekiah (2 K 9Samaria taken in 9th of 
1810), Samaria taken . 6 Hoshea (2 K 176 1810), 


The following tables (a) (6) (6) give dates for the 
accession of the kings of Judah, and (d) (e) (f) of 
the kings of Israel—(a) according to 1 and 2 
Ch, in which the durations of the reigns are 
the same as those mentioned in 1 and 2 K, and 
are given without reference to the corresponding 
reigns of the N. kingdom, so that their sum 
would be naturally taken as the duration of the 
S. kingdom; (6) according to the tables of syn- 
chronisms given above ; (6) according to a deterii- 
nation from the Assyr. inscriptions. An asterisk 
indicates a co-regency ; but see the following para- 
graphs, (d) corresponds to (a), and is adjusted to 
it by pre-dating the reigns of Nadab, Elah, and 
Ahaziah, and lengthening that of Jeroboam 11. to 51 
years, and Pekah’s to 30. (6) and (f/) correspond 
to (0) and (ὁ). The explanation of (c) and (7) is 
Slven in the following paragraphs. (a) and (ὦ) 
correspond essentially to Ussher’s system of dates 
given inthe margin of the AV. Of these tables 
only (6) and (6) represent approximately the course 
of history. The others are given merely for the 
sake of comparison. 


* According to this table the number of years from the 
accessions of Athaliah and Jehu to the fall of Samaria is 129. 
This tahle, with the one above of synchronisms, however, has 
not heen given to present the course of history, hut to give a 
hird’s-eye view of the chronological statements of 1 and 2 K. 
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(@) (δ (c) 
David(40). . . .  . | 1059 | 1009 1017 
' Solomon (40) : . 1019 969 977 | 
Temple founded ‘ ° 1015 965 973 
ichohoam (17) . ‘ 5 989 939 937 
Abijam (8) : ἢ & 962 922 920 
Asa(41). : ὃ 959 919 917 
Jehoshaphat (25) . “ 918 878 876 
Jehoram (8) ‘ ᾿ . é‘ 893 *8357 851 
Ahaziah (1) ‘ ᾿ 5 ‘ 885 850 843 
Athaliah (6)  . Ὁ we 884 849 B12 
Joash (40). . . . . 878 813 836 | 
Amaziah (29). : ‘ Ἶ 838 *806 wf 9G | 
Azariah (Uzviah)(52). . | 809 | *801 | 
Jotham(16) . . . . | τὸ | 49 {108 
ΔΗ θ᾽ 2 «6 «© ὦ ς | 741 | *741 735 
te 
llezekiah (29) . «ὁ τὸν ἴ85) *797 { 
Fall of Samaria . ‘ « ‘ 719 722 722 
Invasion of Sennacherib . « | il ὡς 701 
Manasseh (55) . . . ° 696 el 
Amon(2) .. 641 641 
Josiah (31) 5 : Ἔ 639 639 
Jehoahaz (3 months) 5 Ρ 608 608 
Jehoiakim . ‘ ‘ ς « | 668 we 608 
Jehoiachin (8 months) . s 4 89? 4 697 | 
Zedekiah (1). ἢ : Ε 597 597 | 
Destruction of Jerusalem. - | 586 586 
(ὦ 3 ὦ ὦ) 
Jeroboam (22) . . . ° 989 939 937 
Nadah(2). 5 0. ee | 9017 «BSC 
Boosha (24) « »« « ὦ 966 917 | 914 
‘ ς 900 
Elah(2) . τω ele | 942 | 804 (0 : 
τ ἢ 800 
Zimri (7 days) . ὃ ‘ 941 893 | 889 
{ 
Omri(2). 2. 000 Oat | 808 | ee 
Ahab (22) . é F ῳ Ρ 919 882 875 
Ahaziah (2). www 807 | *862 853 
Joram (12) ° « , 896 861 852 
Jehu (28). . . | 884 | 849 845 
Jehoahaz (16) —_ 856 821 815 
Joash (17) . , ‘ ° δ 810 ἜΘΟΥ 798 
Jerohoam τι. (41) ‘ ‘ « | 823 *804 782 
Zachariah (6 months) Ὁ .} 71 109 741 
᾿ς Shallum (1 month) . : 770 763 741 
Menahem (10) ° . 710 762 741 
Pekahiah (2) ° ° 760 752 737 
| Pekah (20). . . | 758 | 750 | 736 
| Hoshea (9) : ᾿ ° 728 730 734 
Fall of Samaria ‘ ὃ 5 719 722 722 


Our examination of the biblical statements shows 
from the variety of the modes of reckoning, and 
from the apparent inconsistencies of the synchron- 
isms (unless an ever variable factor in co-regencies 
is assumed), that we must look to another source 
for determining the true chronology of this period. 
Such a source, in a limited degree, has been found 
in the Assyr. inscriptions. These inscriptions are 
dated by the Assyr. calendar or canon. In this 
canon, which exists in several copies, all of which 
closely agree, covering the period from about 900 
B.C. to about 650 B.c., each year bears the name 
of an officer called an eponym. From the mention 
of a total eclipse, which occurred in 763 &%.C., is 
determined the date of all the remaining years. 
The following persons and events of biblieal history 
are mentioned in the Assyr. inscriptions, and dated 
by the Assyr. canon (COT ii. p. 167 ff.). :— 


Ahah (at the hattle of Karkar) . ‘ 854 
Jehu (the payment of tribute) ‘ ‘ : 812 
Azariah (war with Tiglath-pileser) Ξ ὁ 742-740 
Menahem (payment of tribute) . Ξ ‘ 738 
Pekah (conquered hy Tiglath-pileser) . 781 
Ahaz (payment οὗ trihute) . 5 : 7504 
Hoshea (successor οὗ Pekah) ᾿ ‘ ‘ 734 
Fall of Samaria (near the close of the year) . 722 
Invasion of Sennacherib : ᾿ : ‘ 701 
Manassch é ; ὁ : : : 2 681-668 


According to the Assyr. sources, Tiglath-pileser 
11. (745-728) conducted a campaign (742-738) against 

| Syria, Hamath, and Palestine. At the head of 
'a coalition against him (742-740) is mentioned 
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Azariah, king of Judah. Menahem is also men- 
tioned as paying tribute in 738. During the years 
737-735 Tiglath-pileser was campaigning in the 
East, but in 734 he returned to suppress another 
coalition in the West, when he conquered Pekah, 
and appointed Hoshca king of Samaria in his 
stead. 

According to the biblical account, Menahem 
and Azariah were contemporaries, and Menahem 
paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser (called Pul in 2 Καὶ 
15); and after the brief reign of Pekahiah the son 
of Menahem, in the last year of Azariah, Pekah 
came to the throne. Pekah, with Rezin king of 
Damascus, in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, 
made war on Judah, evidently to coerce Judah to 
form an alliance against Assyria. During the reign 
of Pekah the N. kingdom suffercd great loss of 
territory and inhabitants by Assyr. invasion, and 
Pekah was followed by Hoshea. 

These two accounts, the biblical and Assyrian, har- 
monize, and it only remains for us to fix the dates. 
In 737 Pekahiah is king, perhaps having come to 
the throne in the previous year, His reign is brief, 
and in 736 or 735 he is slain by Pekah. In 737 or 
736 Azariah dies, and Jotham, who for some 14 

ears may be thought of as having been co-regent, 
iis father being a leper, becomes sole king. In 735 
Ahaz succeeds Jotham ; in 734 Pekah is slain, and 
Hoshea becomes king. Samaria falls in the winter 
of 722-721. Thus in this period the biblical chrono- 
logical statements must be considerably modified. 
The result is given in tables (6) and (/). 

A difficulty is also presented in 2 K 181-1}, 
which date the fall of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, and the invasion of Sennacherib in the 
14th; but the former event occurred in 722, and the 
latter in 701. According to the former reckoning, 
Hezekiah came to the throne in 728 or 727; and 
according to the latter, in 715 or 714. If we adopt 
the latter reckoning, the reign of Ahaz must be 
lengthened to some 20 years, and that of Manasseh 
or of Hezekiah shortcned some 10 years. A co- 
regency of Hezekiah with Ahaz has been suggested 
as the solution, or that the date of an invasion of 
Sargon in 711 may have been given for that of 
Sennachcrib. According to this latter solution, 
however, Hezekiali would have come to the throne 
in 725 or 724. 

The presence of Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
brings his reign down to 854 at least. At this 
battle, according to the Assyr. inscription, Ahab 
appears as an ally of the king of Damascus. 
According to 1 K 20% Ahab formed such an 
alliance, which lasted three years (1 IX 221). In the 
third year of the alliance the truce was broken, and 
Ahab was slain at Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22-3 7-40), 
Assuming the alliance to have been made in 855, 
the close of Ahab’s reign, then, may be placed in 
853.* See AHAB. 

In the period before Ahab a change in the 
biblical length of the reign of Omri has been 
thought by some scholars necessary from the state- 
ment of Mesha on the Moabite Stone, where he 
says: ‘And Omri took possession of the land of 
Méhédeba, and it (Israel) dwelt therein during his 
days, and half his son’s days, forty years.’ If ‘his 
son’ is Ahab, then Omri’sreign must be lenethened 
at the expense of Baasha’s. In favour of this is 
the importance and lasting impression of Omri’s 
reign (Mic 616), The ‘land of the house of Omri’ in 


* Another explanation of the events of this period is, that the 
king present asa Syrian ally at the battle of Karkar was not Ahab 
but Ahaziah or Joram, the Assyr. scribe having unwittingly 
given the name of the father for that of the son, being ignorant 
of the latter’s accession. The argument for this view is that 


Israel would not have assisted the Syrians except as a vassal, 
and that such vassalage immediately followcd the battle of 
Ramoth-gilead. Ahab’s death, then, probably would have 
occurred in 855. 


! accurate and reliable document. 


Assyr. inscriptions is a standing designation for the 
N. kingdom. If, however, ‘his son’ means Omri’s 
grandson Joram, then no great change is needed. 
This is more probable, agreeing with 2 K 1) 35, 
which place the revolt of Moab (unlikely to have 
happened under the powerful king Ahab) in the 
reign of Joram. If we knew from ἔσυρ. history 
the precise date of Shishak’s reign and invasion 
of Palestine, we could fix definitely the reign of 
Rehoboam (‘In the 5th year of Rehoboam, Shishak 
came up against Jerusalem,’ 1K 14%). As far as 
Egyp. history gives any hight on this point, it con- 
firms the date given in (0). 

For the period between the death of Ahab and 
that of Azariah (Uzziah) it is necessary to shorten 
several reigns. ‘Tlie disturbed condition of affairs 
at the death of Jeroboam II.—a destructive rivalry 
of factions is indicated in the prophetical writings 
—suggests the shortening of Menahem’s reign to 
three years to allow the others of Israel to stand. 
Internal evidence favours allowing the reigns of 
Athaliah and Joash to remain unchanged. The 
sole reigns of Azariah (Uzziah) and Jotham, then, 
may be shortened by making them co-regents for a 
number of years with their fathers, 

The periods given for the reigns of Amon, 
Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah are undoubtedly correct. The following 
table gives the dates and synchronisms of their 
reigns :— 


Amon’s accession | 


641 
Josiah’s as 639 
ὕς Ist year | 638 
ee 13th ,, 626 | Ist year of Jere- 
miah’s ministry 
(Jer 12), 
᾿Ξ 18th ,, 621 | Discovery of the 
Book of the Law 
(2 K 223. 8), 
(2K 2331) Jeho- 
ahaz 3 mos, 
reign and τῇ 31st ,, 608 | Battle of Megiddo 


Jehoiakim’s (2 IK 2329), 


accession 


Jehoiakim’s ist | 607 

δῷ 4th | 604 | Jeremiah’s 23rd 

and Nebuchad- 

rezzar’s Ist (Jer 

251. 8), 

(2 K 248-18) Je- 
hoiachin’s 3 

a cas 11th | 597 | 8th of Nebuchad- 


and Zede- = 


kiah’s acces- regzar (2 K 


sion 2415). 
Zedekiah’s lst year | 596 
“i 10th ,, | 587 | 18th of Nebuchad- 
regzar (Jer 321). 
° llth ,, | 586 | 19th of Ncbuchad- 
rezzar and des- 
truction of Jerus 


salem (2 K 258), 


These dates are determined by Nebuchadrezzar’s 
Ist year, which, according to Ptolemy’s Canon,* is 
604. The reigns given in the table above are post- 
dated. This arrangement is the one generally 
accepted. Some, however, have preferred to pre- 
date theni. Then Jerusalem falls in 587 or 588. In 
favour of this are Jer 52*-*, which place seemingly 
the captivity of Jehoiachin and destruction of 
Jerusalem in the 8th and 18th years of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. The battle of Carchemish (Jer 467) is dated 
in the 4th year of Jehoiakim. According to Tiele 
and others, this took place in 605, the year of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s accession. This pre-dates the 
4th year of Jehoiakim. 

From the facts presented, it is evident that only 


* The Canon of Ptolemy is a chron. compilation by the cele- 
brated Alexandrian scholar Ptolemy of the 2nd cent. a.v., with 
astronomical notes, commencing 5.0. 747 with the reigns of the 
Bab. kings. As far as it has been tested, it has proved an 
See AssyRiA, p. 179", 
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a few dates in Israel’s history can be fixed with 
absolute certainty. The time of most events can 
only be given definitely within a space of two or 
three years. There generally remains that amount 
of uncertainty, hence few tables of dates furnished 
by OT chronologists exactly agree. 

In view of the corrections which must be made 
in the OT chron. statements from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to the destruction of Jerus., and 
in view of the apparent endeavour of the writer of 
land 2 K to preserve and harmonize in his syn- 
chronisms the recorded lengths of the reigns of 
kings, the question may arise whether in this 
period as well as the former ones the chronological 
data may not be partially conjectural or artificial, 
complete historical data for both the 5. and N. king- 
dom not having been preserved. This is the view of 
W. R. Smith, Stade, Wellhausen, and others. In 
its favour is the fact that from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to that of Zerubbabel, according 
to the biblical numbers, there are 480 years, and 
the duration of the N. kingdom (omitting the 
2 years of Elah or reducing Baasha’s to 22) is 240 
years. The combinations seen in the length of the 
reigns suggest also, it is said, artificiality. 


Solomon. : « BF Brought forward 259 
Rehoboam 17} 9 Jothamn . . 16 
Abijam . 3) Ahaz . 16 » 88 
Asa. ; : . af Hezekiah . » © 
Jehoshaphat . 25 Hezekiah . . 28 
Jehoram . 8&8 40 Manasseh = δ ᾿ 80 
Ahaziah . . Amon A : 9.2 
Athaliah 6 Josiah. . 81 
Joash . . 40 Jehoiakim - 11}>658 
Amaziah ς 29 } 1 Zedekiah . ς “ἢ ) 
Uzziah 52 


| Captivity. . . 60 
Carry forward . 259 


Total . . 480 


The combination of 41+81+38=—40+480+440, it is 
said, cannot be mere chance. 

A system likewise, it is claimed, appears in the 
years of the first eight kings of lt 


Jerohoam 22 Omri 5 . πὰ 
Nadab . « αὶ Ahab ἃ . 8 
Baasha (24) . 22 J 38 Ahaziah , 2g [48 
Elah ~ - S Joram, . 18 


Here are eight kings reigning 96 years, an aver- 
age of 12 for each. Three reign 12+10, three 
12-10, and two 12. 

From the inaccuracy of some of the biblical 
numbers, and from the symmetry of their sum, it 
1s not improbable that missing lengths of the 
reigns of some kings were supplied by conjecture, 
so as to make the duration of the N. kingdom 240 
years, and the interval between the founding of 
the two temples 480 years. Such an arrangement 
would be helpful to the memory and analogous to 
reckonings of the early periods of the world and of 
Israel, and such an arrangement also finds a 
counterpart in the genealogy of Jesus in Mt, where 
the generations are reduced to three series of 14 
each. But, taking the biblical data as a whole for 
this period, they do not present sufficient symmetry 
to be entirely or mainly artificial. Errors doubt- 
less crept into lists of reigns, and the lengths of 
some probably were not preserved, and hence were 
supplied by conjecture. 

v. CHRONOLOGY OF THE POST-EXILIC PERIOD. 
—When Judah became a vassal, and her own kings 
ceased, the years of foreign rulers, as we have 
already seen at the beginning of the Captivity, 
were employed in dating events. The time of 
these rulers is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy. 
The following table gives the principal OT chrono- 
logical references of this period :— 


| 
Nebuchadrezzar’s 19th | 586 | Wall of Jerusalem (2 K 258) | 
Cyrus’ accession . . | 589 | Capture of Balyylon by Cyrus . 
9 istyear , . | 688 | Edict for the Return (Ezr 11) 
637 | Return uuder Zerubbabel 
536 | l’ounding of the Temple (Ezr 33) 


Darius’ accession . . | ue 
» end year. . | 520 | Hlaggai and Zechariah pro- 
phesy (Hag 11, Zee 12) 
-ῖ« Gh ¢ + . | 516 | Temple finished (zr 615) 
Artaxerxes’ accession . ; 485 
ue ith year . | 453 | Ezra arrives at Jerusalem 
(Ezr 78) 
i ἣν 20th 4, . | 445 | Nehemiah’s mission to Jerusa- 


| lem (Neh 21) 
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τὰ L. Curtis. 


CHRONGLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
I, THE GOSPELS. 


The data for the chronology of the Life of Christ 

group themselves round three points, the Nativity, 
the Baptism, and the Crucifixion, and the intervals 
between these, namely, the age of Christ at the 
Baptisni, and the duration of the Ministry. Ifsome 
of them could be settled conclusively, the rest 
could be deduced at once: for instance, the date of 
Christ’s birth combined with his age when baptized 
would fix the date of the Baptism ; if the moments 
of the beginning and end of the Ministry are 
known, its length follows; and so on. But as itis, 
since for no one of these dates or intervals is there 
demonstrative proof, while yet about each of them 
conclusions more or less probable can be reached, 
it is imperative to investigate them separately, and 
to check the tentative results by comparison with 
one another. 
A. Tote DATE OF THE NATIVITY.—1. The Year. 
a. St. Matthew tells us that Jesns Christ was 
born in the reign of Herod the Great, who at some 
period not more than two years afterwards ordered 
a massacre of all the infants at Bethlehem, and 
that the Holy Family fled to Egypt, where they 
remained for the rest of the king’s lifetime (Mt 
91. 18-16. 19), Thus Herod’s death is the ¢emnzneus ad 
guen for the Nativity. 

For the chronology of the events of Jewish history of NT 
times, the primary authorities are the B/ and dnt. of Josephus 
(quoted throughout this article in the critical edition of B. 
Niese, Berlin, 1887-1895). Josephus nowhere states the exact 

ear οὗ Herod’s death, but he gives the length of his reign from 
wo more or less fixed starting-points, and the length of his 
three successors’ reins to more or less fixed concluding points. 
(i.) Herod when he died, not very long before the Passover, had 
reigned 37 years * as king de 756 since the Roman decree of the 
184th Olympiad [middle of B.c. 44 to middle of Β,6.᾽.40], and con- 
sulgship of Domitius Calvinus and Asinius Pollio [B.c. 40]; Ant. 
XIV. xiv. 4, 5, xvi. vill. 1; BJ 1. xxxiii, 8. Thus the decrce 
belongs to the first half of B.c. 40: but as it is uncertain even 50 
whether the month was earlier or later than the month (March?) 
of UWerod’s death, it is uncertain also whether the 37th year 
had begun before March B.o. 4, or only before March B.c. 3. 
(ii.) He had reigned also 34 years as king de facto since the 
death of Antigonus; and Antigonus died ‘on the day of the 
great Fast [Sept.-Oct.] in the consulship of M. Agrippa and 
Canidius Gallus [B.c. 37], 27 years to a day since the entry of 


* That is, according to the general rule of ancient calcula. 
tions,—to which attention is here called once for all,—not 87 
years or something over, but 37 years or something less. 
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Pompey inte Jerusalem in the consulship of Antonius and Cicero’ 
[B.c. 63 less 27-- 8.6. 36]. Of these two discordant reckonings 
for Antigonus’ death, 34 years from the first would put Herod's 
death in the beginning of B.c. 3, 34 from the second in the 
beginning of B.c.2; and if the second may reasonably be set 
aside as duc to the confusion of all chronology previous to the 
introduction of the Julian calendar in B.c. 46, even B.c. 37 is 
inconsistent with the evidence of Dio, a later but equally well 
informed historian, who names the consuls of B.c. 38, Claudius 
and Norbanus, so that the 34 years would expire in B.o. 4 (Jos. 
Ant. x1V. iv. 3, X1V. xvi. 4, XVIL Vili. 13 Βυ 1. xxxiii. 8: Dio, xlix. 
22), (iii.) Of Herod’s successors, Archelaus, king of Juda, was 
banished in the consulship of Lepidus and Arruntius [4.p. 6], 
when in the ninth year of his reign according to BJ, the tenth 
according to Ant, As his accession was near the beginning of 
the year, the former reckoning would throw it probably in 
B.o. 3 (possibly in B.c. 4), the latter probably in B.c. 4 (possibly 
B.0. δ). If the two may be reconciled by supposing that the 
banishment fell very early in a.p. 6, before the auniversary of 
the accession, and that Ant. reckons Archelaus’ second and 
succeeding years from Jan. 1, both would point to B.c, 4; if 
otherwise, Ant. as the later and fuller work is more likely to 
have corrected an earlier error than to have introduced a new 
one, so that B.o. 4 is in any case the more probable date (BV π. 
Vil, 3; Art. xvu. xiii, 2, 3, cf. Vita, 1; Dio, lv. 25. 27). (iv.) 
Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, reigned 37 years, and died 
in the 20th year of Tiberius—that is, reckoning from Augustus’ 
death in August A.D. 14, between August A.D. 33 and August A.D. 
34, which would leave Herod Philip’s accession doubtful between 
B.c, ὃ and 4 (Ant. xvut iv. 6). (v.) Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, was issuing coins as late as his 44th year; and as 
his banishment by Gaius Caligula (March a.p. 37-Jan. a.D. 41) 
can hardly have been later than a.p. 39—his rival and nephew, 
Herod Agrippa, left Palestine after him, and was apparently 
at Lyons with the emperor in the winter of a.p, 39-40—his 
2nd year would go back to Β.0. 4, and his accession (since the 
Jewish princes apparently reckoned their years from Nisan 1) to 
the year preceding Nisan 1 8.6. 4 (Dio, lv. 24; see further, Philo 
in Flaccum, 5, cd. Mangey, ii. 521; Jos. Ant. xvynt. vi. 11, vii. 2 ; 
Madden, Coins of the Jews?, Ὁ. 122). 

Thus the year of Herod’s death was probably B.c, 4, possibly 
Β.0. 3; and one further note of time in Josephus may help to 
resolve the doubt. An eclipse of the moon occurred at a 
moment when Herod, lying at Jericho in his last illness, had 
partially revived. He grew worse again, and was taken to the 
baths of Callirrhoé across the Dead Sea; but when all remedies 
failed he was brought back to Jericho, and thither as a last 
Caprice of tyranny he summoned to his bedside all the leading 
Jews of Palestine, intending a general massacre of them at the 
moment of his death. Then the long expected authorization 
from Augustus of the execution of Antipater arrives and is at 
once acted on; five days later the king succumbs himself. 
The funeral rites occupy a week, and soon afterwards the 
Passover is ‘close at hand’ (Ant. xvit. vi. 4-ix. 3). Now the 
only lunar eclipses visible in Palestine during B.c. 5-3 were 
those of March 23, B.o. 5, Sept. 15, B.c. δ, and March 12-13, 
B,o. 4. But unless the events just catalogued can be spread over 
12 or 18 months, from March 12, B.o. 4, to March 31 (the passover 
of B.c. 3), which is very unlikely, the year B.c. 8 for Herod’s death 
isexcluded. If, on the other hand, one month seems as much 
too little for them as twelve are too much, the eclipse may be 
that of September, B.c, 6, the king’s death falling six months 
afterwards, about March, B.o. 4. 


The Nativity, however, must be placed, not 
only before this, but, as St. Matthew’s account 
seems to imply, some time before it; for the 
age limit fixed for the massacre of the innocents, 
and the sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt, 
have both to be allowed for, even if the one is 
to be qualified by Herod’s determination to set a 
limit on the safe side, and the other by St. Luke’s 
silence, ‘The Birth of Christ may so far be placed 
one, πὰ or even three years before Herod’s death, 
B.C. (-o. 


With the longer interval from B.c. 7 would tally Kepler the 
astronomer’s suggestion, that the star of Mt 22 was a con- 
junction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, such as occurred 
in the constellation Pisces in May, October, and December of 
B.0. 7. The statement of a medixval Jew, R. Abarbanel, that the 
conjunction of these two planets in Pisces is to be a sign of 
Messiah's coming, may perhaps have been derived ultimately from 
ancient traditions known to the Chaldeans. On the other 
hand, it is maintained that the conjunction of Β.0. 7 was never 
close enough for the planets to appear as a single star, though even 
this would hardly be conclusive against Kepler’s view: But in 
any case chronological conclusions cannot be primarily rested 
on such a basis. 


b. St. Luke dates the Nativity by a general 
census ordered by Augustus and carried out in 
Syria by the legate Quirinius (2? αὕτη [ἡ] ἀπο- 
γραφὴ πρώτη ἐγένετο ἡγεμονεύοντος τῆς Συρίας Kupnvtov). 
The bracketed article is to be omitted with Β D 
(and in effect δ); the clause is to be rendered, 
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not ‘this was the first census [of those that were 
made] while Quirinius was governor of Syria,’ but 
‘this was taken as the first census [of the whole 
series down to the present] while Quirinius,’ etc. : 
so Clement of Alexandria, dre πρῶτον ἐκέλευσαν ἀπο- 
γραφὰς γενέσθαι (Strom. 1. 21. 147, p. 407, ed. Potter), 


A famous census did indeed take place, Quirinius being the 
governor sent to carry it out, ten years or more after the 
Nativity, when Judza, on the deposition of Archelaus in a.D. 6, 
became a Roman province ; and it provoked the revolt of Judas 
the Gaulonite or Galilean (Ant, xvi. xili. δ, xvinl. i, 13 Ae 587), 
But there is also reason to believe that Quirinius must be thie 
name wanting on a mutilated inscription which describes some 
official who twice governed Syria under Augustus; and in that 
cage another census might be postulated for his other tenure to 
justify St. Luke, if it were not that even this other cannot 
possibly have coincided with the Nativity. The period from 8.6. 
10 or 9 till Herod’s death is exhausted by the tenures of M. Titius, 
QO. SentiusSaturninus, and P. Quintilius Varus. Varuscame asthe 
immediate successor of Saturninus not later than the summer of 
Β.0. 6—for coins of his are extant of the 25th year of the era of 
Actium [Sept. 8.0. 31], i.e. Sept. B.c. 7 to Sept. B.c. 6B—and waa 
still {n office at the time of Herod’s death. Quirinius conse: 
quently had either left some years before the Nativity or did 
not arrive till after it (Ant. xvi. viii. 6, ix. 1, xvu. v. 2, ix. 3; 
Mommsen, Res Geste Divi Augusti?, p. 169 ff.). 

St. Luke then is in error in the name of Quirinius; it does not 
follow that he is in error in the factofacensus. ‘It must be 
remembered that the chronological data of Lk 2 and 3 were in 
all probability supplied by himself and not by his ‘‘sources”’; 
Gore, Dissertations, p. 20. The evangelist’s acquaintance with 
Palestine was perhaps limited to the two years of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Cwsarea ; and if his source made mention simply 
of & census, he may easily have been misled into identifying it 
with the great Roman census of a.p. 6-7, made the more 
famous by the revolt it occasioned. Nor is there any inherent 
{mprobability in the hypothesis of a census in Judwa somewhere 
within the years B.o, 8-5. Of another client prince, Archelaus 
of Cappadocia, Tacitus happens to relate that he took a census 
‘after the Roman manner’ under Tiberius; «γι. vi. 41. And if 
Herod did set himself to supply the information to his suzerain 
(for the statistics of the resources of the empire, dependent 
states included, were a favourite study of Augustus), it may 
well be believed that he veiled his purpose under forms adapted 
to the susceptibilities of his Jewish subjects, and so, in avoiding 
the scandal caused by the later Roman census, avoided also the 
notice of history, 


St. Luke’s evidence, then, adds nothing trust- 
worthy for the chronology of the Nativity beyond 
its synchronism with a census. 

6. But if St. Luke’s census has no date, or rather 
a wrong one, does early Christian tradition help to 
fix the Nativity more nearly ? 

Patristic writers, in nearly all cases where a date 
is given for the Nativity, appear to deduce it from 
the date of the Baptism or Crucifixion; though it 
may be noted in passing that the earlier Fathers 
are a good deal nearer the mark with the year B.C. 
3-2 than Dionysius Exiguus, the 6th cent. author 
of the present calculation of the Christian era 
(Iren. Her. Il. xxi. 3, ed. Massuet; Clem. Al. 
Strom. i. 21, p. 147; ‘Tert.’ adv. Judeos, 8; 
Hippolytus in Dan. iv., ed. Bratke, p. 19, 1. 3). 

There is, however, one casual statement of Ter- 
tullian’s which serves in remarkable fashion to 
bridge the gap left by the dissociation of Quirinius’ 
name from the census of the Nativity. The 
Marcionites defended their Doketie views of 
Christ’s humanity by appeal to his own question, 
‘Who are my mother and my brethren?’ inter- 
preted as a denial of all human relationships; the 
assertion of the Jews, ‘Thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without,’ became on their view a 
mere desire to ‘tempt’ Christ. Tertullian reminds 
them inter alia that Christ’s family could easily 
have been discovered from the census known to 
have been taken under Augustus in Judza by 
Sentius Saturninus: census constat actos sub 
Augusto nune in Judea per Sentium Saturninum 
apud quos genus eius inguirere potuissent (adv. 
Marcionem, iv. 19). Here, of course, if Tertullian 
had said Quirinius, he would have been merely re- 
peating St. Luke ; but he names instead Quirinius’ 
penultimate predecessor, governor about B.C. 9-6. 
Whether or not Tertullian himself means to connect 
this census with the Nativity is not quite clear; 
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the point is, that the name Saturninus, since it 
can hardly be a mere slip for St. Luke’s Quirinius, 
must have come from an independent authority, 
possibly the same as supplied another reference to 
Saturninus in Tert. de paldio, i. In general trust- 
worthiness, Tertullian is immeasurably inferior to 
St. Luke; but a Roman lawyer could command 
familiar access to many sources inaccessible to a 
physician from the provinces, and it is hardly rash 
to believe that in this one instance the former has 
by a happy chance preserved the evidence which at 
once confirms and corrects the latter,—confirms the 
fact of a census, and corrects the name from 
Quirinius to Saturninus, * 

If this correction be accepted, the census taken 
while Saturninus was Syrian legate cannot fall 
later than the time when Varus succeeded him, in 
or before the middle of B.c. 6. The order of events 
in St. Matthew will permit of an interval of two 
or three years between the Nativity and Herod’s 
death ; and the data appear to be best harmonized 
by attributing the census of the Nativity to B.C. 7 
or the beginning of B.c. 6. 

2. The Month and Day of the Nativity.—Of these 
nothing is really known; for the patristic evidence, 
interesting in itself, though too voluminous for 
discussion here, leads to no real results. It must 
suffice to say that the oldest traditional date for 
Christmas Day is, in the Hast, Jan. 6, in the West, 
Dec. 25. The earliest trace of the one is the 
observance of Jan. 6 as the festival, not of the birth 
of Christ but of his Baptism, by the Basilidian 
Gnostics of the time of Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 1. 21.147, p. 408); and a Gnostic tradition 
is worth nothing at all. The other first appears in 
Hippolytus’ newly-recovered Fourth Book on Danicl 
(p. 19, 1. 2), and was probably deduced by him 
from March 25, a day which in his Chronicle marks 
not only the Crucifixien but the Conception, the 
γένεσις Χριστοῦ side by side with the πάθος. 

B. THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE NATIVITY AND 
THE BAPTIsM.—St. Luke relates that Jesus at the 
time of the Baptism was about 30 years of age, 3% 
αὐτὸς ἣν ᾿Ιησοῦς ἀρχόμενος ὡσεὶ ἐτῶν τριάκοντα.  Thie 
word ἀρχόμενος does not qualify the description of 
age, a8 supposed by the earliest known interpreters, 
Valentinians of the Ptolemzan school ap. lren. 11. 
xxil. 5, ad baptismum venit nondum qui triginta 
annos suppleverat, sed qui ineciperet esse tamqucaim 
iriginta annorum; and so, too, Epiphanius, Her. 
li, 16, τριάκοντα μὲν ἐτῶν ἀλλ’ οὐ πλήρης" διὸ λέγει 
᾿Αρχόμενος. It rather means ‘ when just commenc- 
ing his ministry,’ an idiomatic use of ἄρχεσθαι 
paralleled in Lk 23° ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῆς ἸΠαλιλαίας ; Ac 
1™ ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ βαπτίσματος ᾿Ιωᾶάνου; Ac 10 
ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τῆς Γαλιλαίας μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα ὃ ἐκήρυξεν 
ἸἸωάνης, 


, 186 chronological reference, in fact, is limited to the words ὡσεὶ 
“τῶν Tproexovre, into which in turn the meaning has been read 
that our Lord waited till hc had completed the 30 years of 
an authorized teacher. But Jewish ideas do not seem to have 
attached any such importance to this particular age. The 
mnmmum limit for the Levitical service, even if originally 30, 
—and against Nu 43. 47 (Heb.), 1 Ch 233 are to be set Nu 43. 47 
(ΣΧ) 84, which give 25,—had been reduced to 20 before the 
time of the Chronicler (1 Ch 283. 27), who ascribes the change to 
David. On the other hand, so far as there was any official age 
for teaching, it was not 30 but 40; see the treatise Abode Zara 
in the Bab. Talm. (ed. Frankfort, 1715, fol. 19): quoted by 
Schoetitgen, ad loc.); Ad quodnam vero etatis momentum 
exspectandum est antequam vir doctus alios docere possit ? 
Resp. Ad exactos annos quadragintad. Similarly, Irensus con- 
trasts the prima indoles iuvents of 30 years with the magistri 
perfectany wtutem, which appears to be 40 (u. xxii. 4,5). The 
traces of an age standard of 30 for different offices of the 
Christian ministry are due, of course, directly to this very 
prea in St. Luke ; so expressly the Council of Neo-Cwsarea, 
non 11, 


a ee ee ee 


* It is possible that the same source is alluded to in Jos. 
Vita, 1, written at Rome under Domitian, τὴν μὸν τοῦ γένους 
ἡριῶν διοιδοχήν, ὡς ἐν ταῖς δημοσίαις δέλτοις ἀνωγεγρωμιμένην εὗρον. 


a rh a ep pg rg Fa ς i ξι ττρο δες τς: 


| at the time of Augustus’ 


Thus there is no reason to press St. Luke’s note 
of time into meaning either ‘when not yet 30 years’ 
or ‘at the moment of attaining the teacher’s age 
of 30 years.’ The phrase is an elastic one, and 
will cover any age from 28 to 89. Reckoned from 
the Nativity of Christ in 8.c. 7-6, the probable 
limits for the date of the Baptism would thus be 
A.D, 22-27, a result which must now be tested by 
its conformity with the direct evidence for this 
date. 

C. For the BAPTISM the Gospels supply a terminus 
ad quent in the synchronism of the passover men- 
tioned next after it with the years of the building 
of the temple (Jn 2°); and a terminus a quo in the 
synchronism of the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry with the years of Tiberius (Lk 33). 

a. In 220 χεσσεροίκονταα καὶ Ἐξ ἔτεσιν ὠποδομήθη ὃ ναῦς οὗπος, Say 
the Jews in argument with our Lord, meaning, not that Herod’s 
temple had taken 46 years from its commencement to its 
completion at some moment of the past,—for the work was only 
just complete when the Jewish revolt broke out (Jos, Ant. xx. 
ix. 7),—but that at the time of speaking it ‘had been in course 
of building’ 46 years, the aorist being exactly paralleled in the 
phrase used of the temple of Ezra (Ezr 616 ἀπὸ τότε ἕως τοῦ νῦν 
εἰκοδομοήθη καὶ οὐκ ἐτελέσθη, ‘from that time to this it has been 
in course of building, and has not been brought to completion’). 
Herod’s temple was begun, according to BJ in his 16th, 
according to Ant. in his 18th year (BJ 1. xxi. 1; Ant. xv. xi. 1); 
and as Jos. in both books summarizes the length of Herod’s 
reign by a double computation from the de jure kingship in 8.6. 
40, and the de facto kingship in B.c. 87, an obvious solution of 
the discrepancy would be to count the 15th year from the 
later, the 18th from the earlier, of the two starting-points, both 
reckoning then converging on B.c. 23. Butin factJos., when he 
gives a single date, invariably computes it from the de facto 
kingship only. So in Ané.—the book which on the hypothesis 
just mentioned would employ the reckoning from 8.0, 40 for the 
conimencement of the temple—the battle of Actium (Sept. 8.0. 
31) is putin the 7th year of Herod; Augustus’ second visit to 
Syria, which was not earlier than Β.0, 21 (for it was 10 years after 
the first, and that in turn was after Actium), is datedin the 17th 
year; and the completion of Czsarea is fixed in the 92nd 
Olymipiad (8.0, 12-8), and in the 28th year (Ant. xv. v. 2, vi. 7, 
xVlLv.1; B/i. xx. 4). Seeing, then, that the divergence cannot 
be accounted for as a double reckoning, it must arise from the 
correction in Ant. of an error of BJ, so that Joseplius’ ulti- 
mate date is the 18th year from B8.c. 37, or in other words B.c, 
20-19. The passover of the first year will probably be that of 
B.C, 19, and the passover of the 46th year that of A.D. 27. 


Thus the latest date for the Baptism is the early 
months of A.D. 27. 


b. Lk 81 ἐν ἔτει πεντεκαιδεκάτῳ τῆς ἡψεμονίως Τιβερίου Ἱζαίσαρος 
νον ἐγένετο ῥήμμα θεοῦ ἐπὶ ᾿Ιωώνην. Reckoned from Augustus’ 
death, Aug. 19, A.D. 14, the 15th year of Tiberius would run 
from Aug. A.D. 28 to Aug. a.D. 29, so that the Baptism of Christ 
could scarcely fall before A.p. 29. Even if Tiberius’ 2nd year be 
dated from Jan. 1, a.D. 15, 80 that his 16th corresponds with 
A.D. 28, matters are hardly mended, for that year, too, would 
be irreconcilable with the results attained in the first two 
sections of this article, with the temple chronology just dis- 
cussed, and with the conclusions which will be established below 
from a comparison of the length of the Ministry with the date 
of the Crucifixion. If St. Luke really places the opening of the 
Baptist’s preaching as late as A.D, 28, he must, as in the case of 
Quirinius, have fallen into error. Writing half a century after 
the events, and perhaps himself sharing the view which limited 
the public Ministry of Christ to a single ycar, he might have 
deduced the 15th ycar for the commencement of the Ministry 
from A.D. 29, the date assigned by very early tradition for ita 
close. 

At the same time, it is not quite so easy to suppose him 
deceived about the beginning of the Ministry as about the 
census of the Nativity. Not only were the events 30 years 
nearer his own time, but they were of so much more public a 
character, that they must have been matter of knowledge in a 
far wider circle, among the Baptist’s disciples—with whom St. 
Luke’s writings seem to show a special acquaintance—as well as 
among the followers of the Christ. Is it certain, then, what 
is meant by the 15th year of Tiberius? A modern reader 
is tempted to transfer to the 1st cent. his own associations 
with hereditary monarchy, where each rule’s rights and powers 
come into existence at the moment of his predecessor’s demise, 
neither sooner nor later. The Roman Empire of Augustus was 
scarcely in fact, certainly not in law, hereditary. The pre- 
rogatives of the emperor were due theoretically to the various 
offices which he held; and in dating events, as on coins and 
inscriptions, he would recite the numher, not of the years of his 
reign, but of his consulships, his imperatorships, and his years 
of tribunician power. Clearly, none of these official methods 
were followed τ St. Luke, for Tiberius was never consul more 
than five times, nor imperator more than eight, while his 
tribunician power, held permanently as one of the prinary 
factors in the imperial character, was already in its 16th year 
death. Nor was there yet any 
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stereotyped literary usage upon the point. St. Luke’s contem- 
poraries, if Romans, would probably have been employing the 
old system of dating by the consuls of each year; if Orientals, 
they might still be using the Olympiads (8.0. 776), the era of 
Alexander or the Greeks (8.c. 812), the era of Sulla (B.c. 85), or 
the era of Actium (B.c. 31). So when he himself elected to adopt 
the still novel reckoning by imperial years, he would find 
no absolutely fixed tradition as to the moment from which to 
Se them ; and it has lately been pointed out (Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav. p. 387) that not very long before the prob- 
able date of the Gospel, Titus had been associated in the empire 
with his father Vespasian by the simultaneous reception of 
the proconsular and tribunician power, together with other 
insignia of imperial rank (July 1, a.p. 71). The conditions of 
his own day, Kaimsay thinks, may have led the evangelist to 
emphasize the similar elevation of Tiberius, on whom a special 
enactment had already in Augustus’ lifetime conferred a 
position in the provinces co-ordinate with the elder emperor’s, 
so that provincial custom may have taken that as the starting- 
point of his reign (Velleius Paterculus, li. 121; Suetonius, 7%. 
21; compare Bury, Students’ Roman Envpire, p. 54 ; Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, ii. ed. 3, p. 1159, n. 3). As to the exact year of the 
law, authorities differ; most of them connect it with the grant 
of the tribunician power for life in a.D. 18; but there is no 
necessity to synchronize the two, and Mommsen, on the ground 
of the context in Velleius, puts it two years earlier, in A.D. 11. 


If this solution is possible—and it is not given 
here for more—the various data are brought into 
complete harmony. The mission of the Baptist in 
the 15th year of Tiberius, calculated from A.D. 11, 
will fall in A.D. 25-26; the Baptism of Christ may 
be assigned to A.D. 26-27; and the first passover 
of the Ministry, being at the same time the 
passover of the 46th year of the temple building, 
will follow in the spring of A.D. 27. 

D. The interval between the Baptism and the 
Crucifixion, or DURATION OF THE MINISTRY.— 
a. St. Mark’s Gospel, the closest representative of 
the comiuon synoptic tradition, contains few pre- 
cise indicationsof time; events are strung together 
by no more than the vague expressions ‘ straight- 
way, ‘after not many days,’ ‘after many days.’ 
The general impression, however, which the 
synoptic narrative seems calculated to produce, 
and probably in primitive times did produce, is 
that the period deseribed was one of no consider- 
able length. In the absence of other data, especial 
importance accrues to two episodes which contain 
in themselves or their surroundings evidence of the 
season of tle year. Describing the feeding of the 
5000, St. Mark adds to the common tradition 
the descriptive touch that the grass showed the 
fresh green of early spring (ἐπὶ τῷ χλωρῷ χόρτῳ 
Mk 6%: οἱ. Mt 14%, Lk 9”). And the plucking of 
the ears of corn (Mk 23=Mt 12!=Lk 61), the 
harvest being ripe but not yet cut, will fall, if 
the ears were barley, at earliest in April, and if 
wheat, at latest in June; see R. Samuel, quoted 
by Wetstein on Jn 455. 

Here, then, a spring or early summer in Mk 2 is 
succeeded by early spring in ch. 6, the lapse of one 
year intervening; while a second year is postulated 
by the events of chs. 6°10, which include jour- 
neys to the districts of Pheenicia, of Upper Galilee, 
and of Persea (733 8?7 101), and shut out the possi- 
bility that the miracle of ch. 6 and the passover of 
the Crucifixion can belong to the same spring; so 
that, at least if the order is even roughly chrono- 
logiea], a two years’ ministry would already underlie 
the record. And though our earliest authority, 
Papias, seems to deny just this characteristic to 
St. Mark, saying that, while the facts were all 
accurate, the order was not (ἀκριβῶς ἔγραψεν οὐ 
μέντοι τάξει, quoted in Eusebius, H# iii. 39), yet 
he probably does not mean by this more than the 
absence of a framework for the history such as St. 
Luke supplies by notices of movement towards 
Jerus., and St. John by notices of Jewish festivals. 


In any case an investigation of the internal evi- | 


dence borne by the Gospel itself, though neces- 
sarily cursory, and limited to a single section, will 


best show to what extent it may be allowed or. 


denied to be chronological. 


From the opening of the Galilean ministry in 
Mk 114 the narrative runs continuously, the scene, 
the actors, the horizon being all Galilean, and 
Galilean only, as far 85 85, At this point a change 
takes place, and the larger world of Palestine 
begins to play a part on the stage. The audience 
is drawn, not from Galilee only, but from Jerus., 
Juda, Idumza, Pereea, and Pheenicia ; the opposi- 
tion is reinforced by scribes from the capital; the 
apostles are organized intoa body for more system- 
atic evangelization (3° 14-2). To this division, under 
which the first two chapters mark the inchoate 
stage of the Ministry, the character of the say- 
ings and doings recorded in them fairly corre- 
sponds. Five miracles arouse the attention of the 
populace, and spread the fame of their author 
(11-212), just as five episodes bring out teaching 
which provokes the criticism, and soon the hostility, 
of the scribes and Pharisees (2'-3*); the cure of the 
paralytic with the forgiveness of his sins, where 
the miracle suggests the teaching, forming the 
transition from the first half of the section to the 
second. This presentation of development and 
progress is an argument for the substantially 
chronological character of the record, so far at 
least that an episode of the opening section, such 
as that of the ears of corn, would primé facie be 
dated in the actual order of events before an 
episode so much posterior to the great break in 38 
as the feeding of the 5000. With much less 
hesitation it may be laid down that the miracle 
of ch. 6 cannot possibly be placed in the same 
spring as the Crucifixion ; so that these three data, 
the late spring of one year, the early spring of 
another, and the passover time of a third, suggest 
the testimony of St. Mark’s Gospel to at least a 
two years’ Ministry (but see below, p. 410*). 

On the other hand, it does not follow that the 
arrangement of events within each section is 
chronological; rather, the evangelist would cer- 
tainly seem to have here deserted the principle of 
temporal order for the principle of grouping. For 
instauce, although his general scheme in 115-38 is 
borne out by the natural presumption that some 
niracles arresting public attention preceded in 
time the opposition offered to doctrine which 
might otherwise have passed unnoticed, yet it is 
hardly likely that all the miracles came first and 
all the teaching after. That is to say, the proba- 
bility that the episode of the ears of corn really 
preceded all events from 3° onward, does not carry 
with it an equal probability that it preceded also 
the events of 3!6, or followed those of 1]*!-2”, 
Even if the sections as wholes are in chronological 
order, the events within each section are obviously 
massed in groups. 

b. St. Luke’s account of the Ministry divides 
itself iu the main into two well-marked portions, 
of which the first (414-9) is parallel to the common 
tradition of the other Synoptists, while the second 
(951978) is almost entirely peculiar ; and with this 
division corresponds a (seemingly methodical) 
arrangement of notes of place which serves as a 
setting for the history. 

In the first portion, representing the Galilean 
niunistry of the common tradition, the localities 
named are, with one exception, and that more 
apparent than real, exclusively Galilean: 4" Gali- 
lee, 16 Nazareth, 51 Capernaum ; 5! Lake of Genne- 
saret; 7! Capernaum, Nain; 8% Mary is of 
Magdala, and Joanna is wife of Herod’s steward ; 
22.26 Take of Galilee, with its opposite shore. 
Mention is made, asin St. Mark, of the gathering 
of hearers from Judea, Jerus., Tyre and Sidon, 
and of the fame of Christ’s miracles ‘in all Jud#a 
and the country round’ (5 6” 717; but nowhere 
is our Lord himself removed from Galilee save in 


the single statement in 4“ that he was ‘preaching {| 


in the synagogues of Juda’: ᾿Ιουδαίας, xB CLQ ἢ 


etc. ; Ταλιλαίας, Textus Receptus. Apologetic in- 
terest has detected here an ‘undesigned coinci- 
dence’ with the Judzan ministry in St. John; but 
the truth is that in this and some other passages 
St. Luke is using ‘Judea’ in the extended sense 
of ‘Palestine,’ a term unfamiliar to NT and to 
the Ist cent. A.D. generally. When St. Luke 
wrote, the Rom. province, though it then ineluded 
all Palestine except Upper Galilee, was still 
known only as Judea (Schiirer, HJP I. 11. 257). 
Traces of this usage in his writings (side by side 
with the narrower sense in which Judea was 
opposed to Samaria or Galilee) would be Ac 267 
‘Damascus, Jerus., all the country of Judea and 
the Gentiles’; Ac 1057 ‘throughout all Juda, begin- 
ning from Galilee,’ and the similar phrase Lk 23° 
(ef. 617 77), in each of which cases ‘all Judea’ 
appears to mean Palestine. The phrase may have 
been used in 4" as a sort of comprehensive intro- 
duction to the Ministry ; and though it does not, 
totidem verbis, confine our Lord to Galilee, it does 
not necessarily take him beyond its borders. The 
definite indications of the first half of the record 
are unanimously Galilean. 

In sharp contrast with this, the section peculiar 
to St. Luke opens with the statement about Christ 
that ‘as the days of his assumption were coming 
to the full, he set his face firmly to go to Jernu- 
salem’; 9°! ἐν τῷ συμπληροῦσθαι Tas ἡμέρας τῆς ἀνα- 
λήψεως αὐτοῦ. Again and again the same direction 
is emphasized in the remaining chapters. He is 
journeying through cities and villages, teaching 
and making his way to Jerus. 13%; he passes 
through the midst of Samaria and Galilee on his 
journey to Jerus. 17"; he is going up to Jerus. 
1881. he is near Jerus. 19". It is clear that all 
these chapters, to the mind of the evangelist, 
represent a conscious working up (though not 
necessarily a direct journey) towards Jerus., and 
‘the filling up of the days of his assumption’ is a 
phrase which cannot cover more than a few months 
at the outside. Nor is there anything to suggest 
that, the second group of chapters being thus 
limited in duration, the previous group, which 
occupy a shorter space in the record, extended 
over any much longer period. Indeed it is not im- 
probable that St. Luke shared the view, widely 
spread from very early times, that confined the 
Ministry to a single year ; it is even possible that 
he himself, like so many of the readers of his 
Gospel, interpreted in this sense the refercnce 
preserved by him to Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
‘acceptable year of the Lord’ (Lk 4% =Ts 61°). 

c. St. John’s Gospel distinguishes itself from 
the other three by its careful enumeration of six 
notes of time, five of them Jewish festivals, 
between the Baptism and the Crucifixion; and 
these precise and detailed recollections of an eye- 
witness must be allowed decisive weight against 
the apparently divergent testimony of the third 
Synoptist, not to say that their very precision may 
have consciously aimed at a silent correction 
of impressions erroneously derived from earlier 
evangelical narratives. 

218 χαὶ ἐγγὺς ἣν τὸ πάσχα τῶν “ουδαΐων καὶ ἀνέβη εἰς Τεροσόλυμω 
ὁ ᾿Ἰησοῦς. 8 ὡς δὲ ἣν ἔν τοῖς ᾿Ιδροσολύμοις ἐν τῷ πάσχα ἐν τῇ 
ἑορτῇ. 

435 οὐχ ὑμεῖς λέγετε: ὅτι ἔτι τετράμηνός στιν χαὶ 6 θερισμὸς 
ἔρχεται: ἰδοὺ λέγω ὑμῖν ἐποίρωτε τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ὑμῶν καὶ θεώσασθι 
τὰς χώρα ὅτι λευκαὶ slow πρὸς θερισμόν, 

Bl μετὰ ταῦτα ἦν ἱορτὴ [or ἡ ἑορτὴ] τῶν Ἰουδαίων καὶ ἀνέβη 
"Inoous εἰς "Ἱεροσόλυμω. 

63 ἢν δὲ ἐγγὺς τὸ πάσχα [or omit τὸ πάσχα] ἡ ἱορτὴ τῶν 
"loud κίων. 

7? ἣν δὲ ἐγγὺς ἡ ἱορτὴ τῶν Ιουδαίων ἡ σκηνοπηγία. 

1022 ἐγένετο τότε τὸ ἐγκαίνια ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ιεροσολύμοις. 

Of these, the first and last two are straight- 
forward statements which necd no comment. The 
second admits of alternative explanations either as 


harvest-time or as four months before it. To the 
third attaches, not only a variety of reading be- 
tween ‘the feast’ and ‘a feast,’ but, whichevei 
reading be adopted, a doubt as to the actual feast 
intended by it. The fourth involves, again, a 
question of reading, carrying with it the difference 
of a complete year in the chronology of the 
Ministry ; and as this problem is at once simpler 
and more momentous than the other two, it will 
be on all grounds best to begin with it. 

(1) Jn 64. If the words τὸ πάσχα are retained, 
three passovers are mentioned by St. John (9:5 6! 
11°), so that the Ministry will extend over at least 
two years. If the words are excised, ‘the feast of 
the Jews,’ which was ‘near’ at hand, may be 
identified with the Feast of Tabernacles, deseribed 
as ‘near’ in 7", and the chronology of the Ministry 
can then be arranged on a single-year basis: 24: 
Passover in March or April, 4° harvest in May, 
δ᾽ Pentecost in May or early June, or Trumpets 
in September, 6* 7* Tabernacles in October, 10” 
Dedication in December, 11° Passover again. 

This latter reading, in the belief that it brought 
the Fourth Gospel into harmony both with the 
Synoptists and with the earliest extra-canonical 
tradition, was championed first by Browne in his 
Ordo Seclorum (London, 1844), and afterwards 
with more hesitation by Hort in an exhaustive note 
ad loc. in Westcott and Hort’s Gr. Test. (App. 
pp- 77-81), from which many of the data in this 
article have been drawn. But any primd facie 
presumption on such grounds in favour of the 
omission of τὸ πάσχα would be counterbalanced by 
the consideration that every known Ms, whether 
of the original Gr. or of the VSS, contains the 
phrase or its rendering; moreover, the evidence of 
st. Mark is, as it stands, against the single-year 
Ministry, while the evidence of the Fathers is 
niuch more evenly divided than these two writers 
supposed. Still, the high authority which attaches 
to all that Hort wrote demands a closer investi- 
gation of his arguments. It will be shown that 
the shorter reading (a) is a phrase unlikely to 
have been penned by St. John; (8) is unsuitable, 
as interpreted by Hort, to the contcxt; (y) 1s un- 
supported by the direct witness of more than a 
single Father. 

«a. If the words τὸ σάσχο are not genuine, St. John wrote 
simply tyyis ἣν ἡ ἑορτὴ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων, and by this he is supposed 
to have meant the Feast of Tabernacles, as being beyond all 
others ‘the feast’ of the Jews. No doubt both in the OT and as 
late ag the Mishna ‘the feast’ is used to denote Tabernacles : sea 
Cheyne on Is 8033, But even if Tabernacles retained this 
pre-eminence,* so that St. John as a Jew could have so used the 
phrase himself, would he have done it in writing for Gentile 
Christians? To them Passover and Pentccost were instinct 
with associations from the Gospel, while Tabernacles spoke only 
of the Law, and ‘the feast’ can only have suggested to them, as 
the same or a still vaguer phrase suggested in 51 to Irenwus, 
the Feast of Passover. And the evangelist, who habitually 
means by ‘the Jews’ the enemies of Christ, can hardly have 
been so wedded to Jewish usage a3 to employ language which 
would have one meaning for himself and another for his 
Ephesian disciples. 

β. The evidence of context tells the same tale. In the first 
place, the abundance of the grass (Jn 610 πολύς : χλωρός in Mik 639 
of the same occasion) points to spring and not to autumn. 
Further, ‘after these things Jesus was walking in Galilee’ 
(Jn 7) περιετά τεῦ, and yet on Hort’s hypothesis the same feast 
which was already near in 64 is still only near—iyyvs in both 
cases—in 72, 

γ. The patristic evidence for omission can be reduced from 
the four witnesses quoted by Browne and Hort—Irenwus, 8 
heretical sect described by Epiphanius and called by him Alogi, 
Origen, and Cyril of Alexandria—to the single testimony of 
Origen. 

Irenxus brings the Gnostic theory of a one-year Ministry to 
the test of agreement with St. John’s Gospel, where he finds 


that our Lord went up to Jerus. after the Baptism to three 
Passovers—the first after the miracle of Cana, the sccond when 


* On the one hand, it is for Passover that Joseph and Mary 
are said to have gone up yearly to Jerus., Li 241; on the other, 
Cyril Alex., probably from Origen, says on Jn 1158 οὐχ ὅτι dvayan 
ἦν πάντας guvdonusy εἰς "Ἱερουσαλὴμ iv τῷ πάσχα ὡς tal τή 
σκηνοσηγίφ. 


ἘΞ ΕΞ ΞΕ: ae Κ{6.. σα ιν ΟΝ 
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he cured the paralytic, the third at the Crucifixion (Ze. τι. 
xxii. 8). This Father is so eager, it is urged, to swell the 
number of Passovers that he includes the unnamed feast of 5}, 
and it is impossible that he should have failed to note so clear a 
case ag 64 would be, if the word Passover had stood there in his 
text. But, in fact, lrenseus is professing to quote only the Pass- 
overs at which Christ was present, guoties secundum tempus 
pasche Dominus post baptisma ascenderit in Hierusalem ; and 
with this ain he catalogues minutely the journeys to and fro. 
He is not professing to exhaust the number of Passovers, for he 
goes on to argue that the Ministry lasted for ten years or more. 

The Alogi, according to Epiphanius (Heer, li. 22), rejected St. 
Jobn'’s Gospel as inconsistent witb the rest, for the reason, 
among others, that instead of one Passover it records the 
observance of two. While they were about it, says Epiphanius, 
they might have accentuated the inconsistency by pointing to, 
not two, but three Passovers in this Gospel. Here the answer is 
again that St. John does not speak of the ‘observance’ of more 
than two Passovers by visits to Jerusalem. 

Origen’s Comm. on St. John is defective for chs. 5-7. But 
on ch. 435 (tom. xiii, 39, 41), against the view of the Valentinian 
commentator Heracleon, that the material harvest was four 
months off, and the season therefore winter, he pleads for the 
alternative of actual harvest-time from the sequence of the 
events in the succeeding chapters, where 435 is followed almost 
at once by the feast of 51, and the feast of 5! by a mention of 
the Tabernacles as ‘nigh at hand’ (64 or 127). Tbe argument 
clearly postulates the absence of any intervening Passover at 64; 
and though it is possible in the loss of the commentary on the 
verse itself to attribute this to mere oversight, yet the omission 
of τὸ πάσχω in Origen’s text is made more probable by the 
evidence of his follower Cyril, the fourth and last witness 
alleged. 

Cyril of Alexandria’s Commentary, like those of so many 
later Fathers, is composite; his own contributions are in- 
extricably mixed up with those of his predecessors, notably of 
Origen. Hence, if Cyril (ed. Pusey, i. 398, 399, 404) both gives 
the disputed words τὸ πάσχω, not only in the biblical text at the 
head of the section (a position where, no doubt, scribes were 
prone to replace the more familiar reading), but in two allusions 
at an earlier point ; and at the same time explains our Lord’s 
removal beyond the Sea of Galilee (Jn 61) by his desire to avoid 
the thronging crowds whom the near approach of the Feast (not 
of Passover but) of Tabernacles would attract to Jerus.,—the 
simplest solution of the inconsistency is to suppose that τὸ 
πάσχω really stood in Cyril’s own text, and that the connexion 
of the Tabernacles with the retreat beyond Tiberias is repeated 
from Origen. 

Thus of Hort’s four witnesses the evidence of two, Irenzus 
and the Alogi, does not really bear on the point raised at all; 
while the testimony of Cyril, so far as it is adverse to the words, 
appears to resolve itself into the testimony of Origen. But it is 
much easier to suppose that Origen in his Commentary either 
conjecturally emended or altogether passed over a notice that 
he saw to be irreconcilable with his earlier conception of a single- 
year Ministry, than that he has alone preserved the apostolic 
text against the concurrence of all other authorities. 


On no ground, external or internal, ean the 
omission of the reference to a Passover in 6! be 
defended as original or genuine. ‘The lourth 
Gospel excludes the possibility of anything less 
than a two-year Ministry. The result is a quite 
simple chronology for the second half of the Gospel. 
From 6% to 11° the space covered is exactly a year, 
the autumn Feast of Tabernacles (7°) and the winter 
Feast of Dedication (10) being signalized in the 
course of it. The earlier chapters (2° to 6*) present 
a more complieated problem, the solution of which 
depends primarily on the meaning to be attached to 
the notices of the season in 455 and of the feast in 5}. 

(2) Jn 4%, Allusion is here made to two seasons 
of the year, a period four months from harvest : 
‘Say ye not, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest?’; and the harvest itself: ἢ 
‘Behold the fields, for they are white already to 
harvest.’ Of these, only one of course can be meant 
in the literal sense; and the question is, which? 
The patristic exegesis of the passage shows that 
the difficulty was felt from the first. The earliest 
recorded eommentator, the Valentinian Heracleon, 
‘like the majority, interpreted literally, and said 
that the material harvest was four months off, but 
that the harvest of which the Saviour was speak- 
ing, the harvest of souls, was ready and ripe.’ 
Origen answers that it was rather the middle or 
end of harvest-time, for the connexion of the 


* The first cars of harley harvest would be ready in the most 
forward districts at the end of March ; the most backward wheat 
would be cut in June. April and May would be the principal 
harvest months. 


narrative proves that it cannot have been winter. 
You cannot allow, he says, as much as eight or 
nine months—April to January—after the pass- 
over of eh. 2, for there is nothing in the story to 
suggest so long a period, and the umpression made 
on the Galileans at that passover was still fresh in 
their minds when Christ came on to Galilee after 
leaving Samaria (445) ; nor can you allow as much 
again—January to Oetober—between this episode 
and the Feast of Tabernacles soon to be mentioned :* 
Orig. in Jn. tom. xiii. 39, 41. 

It is not possible at this stage to dismiss either 
explanation as in itself inadmissible. The words 
of the verse, especially the ἔτι, ‘ stzdd four months,’ 
have, perhaps, a more natural meaning if the 
harvest was actually four months off. On the 
other hand, the immediate context, the promise of 
the water which should quench all thirst, las been 
thought to suggest a warmer season than January, 
the discourses in St. John’s Gospel being, it is said, 
always fitted to their external surroundings. On 
this view it has been supposed that the τετράμηνον 
is a proverbial phrase for the interval between seed- 
time and harvest, οὐχ ὑμεῖς λέγετε standing for τὸ 
λεγόμενον, the regular idiom for a proverb. It is 
said in answer that no such words are elsewhere 
preserved; but phrases of similar meaning, em- 
phasizing the interval between preparation and 
fruition, are common in all languages. It is said 
also that a strict reckoning would make the 
interval rather six months than four; but the 
Rabbis (see Wetstein, ad Joc.) were accustomed to 
divide the year into six stages of two months—seed- 
time, winter, spring, harvest, summer, dog-days— 
so that four months does actually cover the period 
between the two. Considering, too, the differences 
of climate in different parts of Palestine, and the 
differences of season between barley and wheat 
harvest, there is nothing improbable in supposing 
that the interval which can be deseribed as one 
six months can be described also as one of 

our, 

Origen has really hit the mark in making the 
relation of the passage to the general chronological 
arrangement of the Gospel the determining factor 
in a date which eould otherwise only be left open. 
This relation involves, in the first plaee, a dis- 
cussion of the third and last of the doubtful time- 
notices in St. John. 

(3) Jn5'. Alternative readings ἑορτή and ἡ ἑορτή, 
and alternative explanations of either reading. 

ἡ ἑορτή was analyzed in the discussion of Jn 64 
above, and was found to imply either Passover or 
Tabernacles, though the very existence of a doubt 
as to the relative precedence of the two feasts 
made the use of the phrase without further defini- 
tion unlikely in itself. 

ἑορτή would leave the feast intended quite un- 
certain. Origen and Epiphanius both argue 
rightly that the indefiniteness excludes Passover ; 
the former apparently made it Pentecost (as does 
his follower Cyril, though the text at the head of 
this section of the Commentary contains the 
article), the latter gives a choice between Pentecost 
and Tabernacles (Orig. indn. tom. xiii. 39; Epiph. 
Her, li. 21, Dind.).¢ But just as Tabernacles is 
important enough to rival the claim of Passover to 
be meant by the definite ἡ ἑορτή, so equally with 
Passover it is too important to satisfy the in- 
definite ἑορτή, which must be referred to one of the 
less important festivals, Pentecost (May), Trumpets 
(September), Dedication (December), or Purim 
(February). 

*The latter part of the argument is, of course, vitiated by 
Origen’s neglect of the Passover of 64; see above. 

{ The fact that Origen, who certainly did not read the article, 
uses of the same feast the words περὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ τῶν 


Ἰουδαίων... πεπραγμένων (tom. xiii. 64), shows bow easily in 
oblique references the article would creep in. 
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As between the two readings, the article is found ins CLA 
1-118 38, the Egyp. VSS, Eusebius of Cesarea, Oyril-text (per- 
haps, too, Irenzeus, since he madc the feast a Passover, see above 
on Jn 64); it is omitted by A B D, Origen, Epiph. Chrys. 
and the Paschal Chronicle. The weight of external evidence 
favours the latter group, for it has not only early but varied 
attestation ; whereas the other is of more homogeneous type, 
originally purely Alexandrine, and may easily owe its post-Nicene 
supporters to the influence of Eusebius of Cm#sarea, and the 
theory fwhich he brought into prominence of a three years’ 
Ministry with four Passovers. And when to this is added the 
suspicious character just shown to attach on internal grounds to 
ἡ ἑορτύ, ἑορτή Without the article may confidently claim to repre- 
sent the text of the evangelist. 


Thus the first half of the Gospel gives (1) a pass- 
over, 28-3; (2) a note of time, either May or 
January, 4°; (3) an unnamed minor feast, δ᾽; (4) 
a second passover, 64. These could be combined 
in more than one way to fit into a single year: 6.0. 
(2) Passover—May—any lesser feast-—-Passover ; 
or (8) Passover—January—Purim (February)— 
Passover. 

But, Ls the minimum duration of the Ministry 
which results from St. John’s Gospel also the 
maximum? Js it to be assumed that if the 
notes of time in 2"-6* can be co-ordinated into a 
single year, and those of 6*-11° into a second, no 
further latitude is possible? This is the crucial 
question. 

A negative answer is implied in Irenzus, the 
earliest in time, the most trustworthy in position, 
of all extant patristic authorities (αν. τι. xx1i. 
3-6). The limitation of the Ministry by the 
Valentinians to a single year he disproves at once 
from the record of three visits to Jerus. for the 
passover (see cn Jn 64above); but he finds also three 
other considerations which prove that the total 
length of the Ministry was far in excess, not only of 
one, but even of two or three years’ duration. 
(i.) A priori: The Lord came to save and sanctify 
every age, whether of infants, children, boys, 
youths, or men, and to be at once the perfect 
example and the perfect master and teacher of all ; 
their example, by passing himself through each of 
the stages of human life; their teacher, by attain- 
ing the age of teaching.* (ii.) Scriptural: St. 
John records (851) that the Jews asserted that Jesus 
could not have seen Abraham, because he was still 
under fifty years old—a phrase implying that he 
was not far off fifty, at any rate over forty, since to 
a man between thirty and forty the retort would 
have been, ‘Thou art not yet forty years old.’ 
(111.) Zraditional: The elders who gathered round 
St. John during lis long old age in Asia, disciples 
some of them, of other apostles as well, have 
all handed this down as the apostolic teaching. 
Of these arguments the first two do not come to 
much ; but the third does establish a primd facie 
claim, only to be rebutted by the overwhelming 
evidence on the other side. Is there, then, no 
method of explaining, or at least minimizing, this 
at first sight conclusive appeal to Johannine 
tradition? In a later passace (V. xxxili. 3) Irenseus 
makes ὃ. similar appeal to ‘the elders who had seen 
John, the disciple of the Lord,’ and embodies their 
witness to the Lord’s teaching about the Millennial 
times in a passage which he then detines as the 
written testimony of ‘ Papias, the hearer of John 
and companion of Polyearp’; and since Papias’ 
work was primarily a commentary on sayings or 
oracles of the Lord, it is a legitimate conjecture 
that if the earlier passage contains a particular 
exegesis of the text Jn 857, accompanied by emphasis 
on the authority of the elders, there, too, the 
authority and the exegesis are those of Papias, 
and probably of Papias only. But Papias had no 
title beyond that of antiquity to the exaggerated 
deference which Ireneus pays him. <A writer so 
‘feeble-minded’ (the phrase is from Eusebius) 

"1.6. 40 years; see above on Lk 823, Ὁ. 4053. 


would have been just the one to press home to its 
narrowest meaning the ὦ fortiori argument, ‘ Thou 
art not yet fifty years old,’ of the Jewish contro- 
versialists ; itis even conceivable that he attributed 
the ‘forty and six years’ of the literal temple to 
the human temple of our Lord. 

But because a theory which extends the length 
of the Ministry to ten or fifteen years is on all 
grounds untenable, it does not at once follow that 
an addition of one year, or even two, to the 
mimmum implied by the recorded passovers would 
be equally out of court. At the same time, the 
cumulative effect of the four following considera- 
tlons seems decisive against even this amount of 
deviation from the stricter interpretation of St. 
John’s narrative. 


«. However widely patristic writers differ from one another 
in their estimate of the number of passovers mentioned, they 
all, save Irenzus (i.e. Papias?) only, agree in believing that the 
enumeration, whatever it is, is exhaustive. Origen in his earlier 
writings appears to have reckoned no more than the two pass- 
overs ; consequently the Ministry lasted only ‘a year and 
some months’ (de Principiis, iv. 5). If Eusebius and the 
Paschal Chronicler find four Passovers in the text, they allot to 
the Ministry a period of between three years and four, If 
Jerome, Epiphanius, and Apollinaris speak of three Passovers, 
they also define the length of the Ministry as two years, or two 
years and so many days. In itself too much weight must not 
be attached to this consensus, since the natural tendency of 
chronologers is to make the most of what they find in their 
authorities, and to build up conclusions even where the 
data are slight and insufficient. In this case, however, the 
Fathers appear to be doing no violence to the intentions of the 
evangelist. 

8. For if St. John wrote with earlier forms of the Gospcl 
tradition in his mind or before his eyes, and made it one of his 
objects to supplement their deficiencies by restatement of 
neglected facts,—as with regard to the Judean Ministry or the 
day of the Crucifixion,—it is reasonable to suppose that the 
nuierous notes of time which mark off his narrative into 
stages are purposely introduced in definite contrast to the looser 
Synoptic account; and he could only remove the erroneous 
impression which had perhaps been deduced already from 
other Gospels as to the length of the Ministry, by substituting 
in his own Gospel an exact or fairly exact chronology. The 
proof that St. John mentions so many passovers, and so many 
only, amounts, then, to a presumptive proof that there were no 
more to mention. 

The two preceding arguments are independent of the par- 
ticular number of passovers recorded in St. John’s Gospel; the 
two which follow derive their force from the result above 
established, that three passovers, Or a minimum of two years, are 
there assigned to the Ministry. . 

y». An early tradition, dating back certainly to the Gnostics of 
the 2nd cent., and perhaps to St. Luke himself, limited the 
Ministry to a single year; every year, therefore, added to 
the minimum of two years required by St. John makes it more 
difficult to understand how the error can have had so ancient 
an origin or so wide a diffusion. 

δι If the apparent narrowness of the framework in which the 
Synoptic narrative is set payed the way in part for the theory 
of the single year, an almost equally rapid succession of events 
is implied by two indications in the Fourth Gospel—indications 
which, but for the actual enumeration of the feasts, might well 
have seemed to limit the Ministry to an even shorter duration 
than two years. Ch 44 ‘the Galilcans received him, having 
seen all things that he did at Jerus. at the feast,’ refers to 24 
‘when he was in Jerus. at the passover at the feast, many 
believed on his name, beholding the signs which he was doing’ ; 
and ch. 721-23 ‘One work I did, and ye are all marvelling.... 
I made ἃ man sound every whit on the sabbath day,’ reaches 
back to 514, Not only can there have been no visit to Galilee 
between 223 and 4%, no visit to Jerus. between δ} and 721, but 
the intervals themselyes must have been relatively small; eight 
or nine months is the outside limit for the former; and since 
many signs were performed at the first recorded visit to Jerus., 
the impression of tlie one miracle which marked the second 
visit would scarcely stand out with unique distinctness for much 
more than a similar period. As 72! was spoken at Tabernacles, 
and a Passover intervenes at 64, this is so far an argument for 
not putting back the visit of δῖ beyond the previous Purim 
(February). 


The cumulative effect of these considerations 
warrants the conclusion that while two years must, 
not more than two years can, be allowed for the 
interval from Jn 282 to Jn 11°; and it now 
remains only to ask how far the results established 
from St. John’s Gospel agree with the more 
tentative results deduced from St. Mark’s. 

acompared withe. St. Mark’s Gospel was shown 
(p. 406), if its order of events can be taken as 
chronological, to imply, exactly like St. John’s, a 
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two-year Ministry. Its second note of time, the 
spring of the miracle of the 5000, corresponds exactly 
to the Passover mentioned as ‘nigh’ on the same 
occasion in St. John (Mk 6%=Jn 6%). Its first 
note, the harvest of the ears of corn (Mk 2%), must, 
if recorded in its proper place, belong to the 
months immediately succeeding the passover of 
Jn 2. It would follow at once that the visit 
welcomed by the GaHleans (Jn 4%), being the first 
visit to Gahlee after Jn 2, must precede Mk 2”; 
and St. John’s note of time in Samaria (Jn 4°°) 
must be placed between the passover and the 
episode of the ears of corn, ?.¢. at the actual harvest 
season. Very soon after the passover—room has 
only to be found for the visit of Nicodemus—per- 
haps about April 20, since passover in A.D. 27 fell 
on April 11 or 12, Christ leaves Jerus. with his 
disciples and makes a stay in the ‘land of Judea’ 
while John was still preaching; but the Baptist’s 
arrest probably followed shortly, and may actu- 
ally have been the cause of our Lord’s removal 
through Samaria to Galilee, at a time when at 
least the barley was ripe, say about the middle 
of May (Jn 3° * 41, and Westcott, ad loc.). ‘ After 
the arrest of John, Jesus came into Galilee’ is 
St. Mark’s description of the same moment, 1*, 
So far the chronology is smooth enough; the 
difficulty is to know whether the six weeks, which 
is the utmost that can be allowed between the 
middle of May and the end of wheat harvest, are 
enough to cover the opening stages of the Galilean 
Ministry down to the episode of the ears of corn. It 
has been shown above (p. 406°) that within his first 
section St. Mark certainly groups events by subject- 
matter rather than by time, so that there is no ἃ 
priort reason against placing the episode of the 
corn during, or even before, the circuit of the village- 
towns (κωμοπόλεις, 1. 38), Which is almost the only 
distinctively marked occurrence in these chapters. 
No doubt, however, such a scheme as this would 
erush the early Galilean Ministry into an un- 
comfortably narrow space; the double call of the 
apostles, for instance, is more appropriate if a sub- 
stantial interval, during which they had returned 
to their ordinary avocations, elapsed between the 
return to Galilee in May and the second and final 
call. But if the harmonization is thought im- 
possible, it is the chronological order of the events 
in St. Mark, and not the limitation of the Ministry 
to two years, which must be given up. The corn 
episode must be transferred to the second year of 
the Ministry, and placed after the miracle of the 
Five Thousand. 

d. A secure result being thus established from 
the Gospels for the length of the Ministry, 
want of space compels the omission of the section 
on the evidence of antiquity,—evidence the less 
essential that it is wholly secondary, being 
based on deductions, some correct, some incorrect, 
from the Scriptures themselves. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that among ante-Nicene writers, against 
the evidence for a single year of the Ptolemzean 
Valentinians, the Clementine Homilies (xvii. 19), 
Clem. Al. (Strom. i. 145, vi. 279), Julius Africanus 
(Routh, νοΐ. Sac. 11. pp. 240, 306), Hippolytus’ later 
works (Paschal Cycle and Chronicle), and Origen’s 
earlier (in Levit. Hom. ix. 5, de Prine. iv. 5), are to 
be set, for a two to three years’ Ministry, Melito 
(Routh, Rel. Sac. i. p. 121), Heracleon (to judge 
from his interpreting Jn 4° of winter), Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, Wippolytus’ Fourth Book on Daniel, 
and Origen (c. Celsum ii. 12, Comm. in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, and probably in the lost Comm. on 15. 
xxix. 1). No writer before Eusebius maintains a 
three to four years’ Ministry. 

ΚΕ. Tse DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION.—a. The 
Four Gospels.—l. The dating by officials: a, the 
rovernor ; 8, the high priest. 


a. All the Gospels besides the Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles name Pilate (Pontius Pilate in Mt 973, Ac 
4°7, 1 Ti 613) as the governor before whom Christ 
was tried. His tenure of the procuratorship is 
approximately fixed by Josephus, Ant. XVIII. 
ii, 2, iv. ὃ: (1) he came as successor to Valerius 
Gratus, whose eleven years, since they fell wholly 
under Tiberius, must have extended at least to 
A.D. 25; (2) he left after ten years of office, and 
was still on his way to Rome when Tiberius died, 
March A.D. 37, so that he can hardly have reached 
Palestine before A.D. 27; and as Lk 13! 23” (not 
to speak of Lk 8) show that he was not quite 
newly come at the time of the Crucifixion, the 
possible passovers for the latter are reduced to nine, 
A.D. 28-36. 

8. As high priest Caiaphas is named by St. 
Matthew (26*-*’), and so emphatically by St. John 
(1149 188-4) as to suggest that he is correcting the 
less technically accurate statement of St. Luke, 
who includes under the title both Caiaphas and 
his sometime previously deposed predecessor Annas 
(3? ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως “Αννα καὶ Καιάφα;:; but in Ac 4° 
Annas to the exclusion of Caiaphas, “Avvas ὁ 
ἀρχιερεὺς καὶ Καιάφα:). Caiaphas was appointed 
under Valerius Gratus before Pilate’s time. He 
was deposed by Vitellius, legate of Syria, on the 
occasion of a visit to Jerus. for the passover, the 
year of which can be established within certain 
limits, for (1) his successor Jonathan was deposed 
by the same Vitellius during another visit for one 
of the festivals of A.D. 37—probably Pentecost,* 
since the newsof Tiberius’ death on March 16 arrived 
at the same time; at latest, therefore, Caiaphas’ 
deposition was at the passover of A.D. 36, and the 
Crucifixion at the passover of A.D. 35; (2) the 
death of Herod Philip in the 20th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 33-34, is mentioned by Josephus a page or 
two after the account of Calaphas’ removal, with 
the fairly precise indication rore, ‘at that time,’ so 
that, if this order of events is correct, the Passover 
of A.D. 34 is the terminus ad quem for Caiaphas, 
and that of a.D. 33 for the Crucifixion. See 
Josephus, Anz. XVIII. 11. 2, iv. 3-v. 3. 

The Crucifixion under Pilate and Caiaphas can 
hardly then He outside the years A.D, 28-33. 

2. The dating by the calendar: a, the day of the 
week; 8, the day of the (Jewish) month, 

a. Since the Resurrection admittedly falls on 
the first day of the week, Sunday, the Crucifixion, 
which was according to Jewish reckoning on the 
‘third day’ before, took place on a Friday. No 
proof of this would be needed were it not that 
it has been strangely suggested (by Westcott, 
introduction to the Study of the Gospels”, appendix 
to ch. vi. p. 348) that the day of the Crucifixion 
was not Friday but Thursday, on the ground of the 
prediction that the Son of man was to be thrce 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
Mt 12%, But against this view tradition and the 
NT are equally decisive: (1) The Wednesday and 
Friday fast is now traced back as far as the 
Didache, 8. (2) The most common NT phrase for 
the day of the Resurrection in comparison with 
the Crucifixion is τῇ τρίτῃ (Gospels eight times, 
besides 1 Co 154), which in Gr. never did or could 
mean anything but ‘on the second day,’ whether 
the day after to-morrow or the day before yester- 
day; cf. Lk 13°, Ac 27, Ex 19% 4, 1 Mae 9. 
Even the apparently stronger phrases μετὰ τρεῖς 
ἡμέρας (Mk 8%, Mt 27°: ©) and τρεῖς ἡμέρας καὶ τρεῖς 
νύκτας (Mt 12), mean exactly the same thing; cf. 
Gn 4217-18 καὶ ἔθετο αὐτοὺς ἐν φυλακῇ ἡμέρας τρεῖς" εἶπεν 


* If it had been the passover, Josephus would probably have 
mentioned the fact, as he does on the previous occagion of 
Caiaphas’ deposition. If the passover of A.D. 37 fell on March 
20-21, Pentecost was about May 8-9, seven to eight weeks after 
Tiberius’ death. 
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δὲ αὐτοῖς τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ τρίτῃ, Est 416 μὴ φάγητε μηδὲ 
πίητε ἐπὶ ἡμέρας τρεῖς νύκτα καὶ ἡμέραν, taken up in 5! 
(=154 Vulg.) καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ τρίτῃ. .. 
περιεβάλετο τὴν δόξαν αὐτῆς. (These exx. mostly from 
Field’s admirable note on Mt 16*1—misprinted ?— 
in his Otitum Norvicense, iil. p. 7.) 

6. But the day of the week must be combined 
with the day of the month before any further 
results can be attained. On what day, then, of the 
(Jewish) month did the Crucifixion fall ? 

The passover was kept at the full moon of 
Nisan, the first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year ; and the months being lunar and commencing 
with the new moon, the full moon fell about the 
15th. On the 14th, in the afternoon, the paschal 
lamb was killed, Ex 12° explained by Josephus, BJ 
VI. ix. 3, ἀπὸ ἐνάτης ὥρας μέχρις ἐνδεκάτης, and Philo 
(ed. Mangey, 11. 292) κατὰ μεσημβρίαν ἕως ἑσπέρας ; 
it was eaten on the evening of tlie same natural 
day, but as the Jewish day began at sunset, that 
was already Nisan 15. On the 16th the first-fruits 
of the barley harvest were offered or ‘waved’ 
before the Lord (Lv 23"-: Jos. Ant. Ill. x. 5). 
The whole feast of unleavened bread lasted seven 
days, from the 15th to the 21st inclusive. 

Whether the Crucifixion fell on the 14th or on 
the 15th, whether (that is) the passover by a few 
hours followed it or preceded it, has always been a 
question. For the present purpose, however, it is 
only an important one in so far as it may happen 
that in any one of the possible years Frida 
might be reconcilable with one but not with the 
other of the two days. But the observation of 
the Jewish months often cannot be restored with 
such absolute certainty that if Friday could be 
Nisan 14 in any particular year it could not be 
Nisan 15, or vice versd. Moreover, the arguments 
on cach side (unlike most of the points treated 
hitherto) are well represented in accessible author- 
ities : see in favour of the 14th—Sanday, Auther- 
ship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
ch. xil., or Westcott, Introduction to the Gospels, 
appendix to ch. vi.: for the 15th— Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. 479-482; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 
δ Χχχῖ; M‘Clellan, New Testament, pp. 473-494. 

o more tlien need be said here upon the Gospels 
than that, while primd facie the evidence of St. 
John tells for the 14th and that of the Synoptists 
for the 15th, indications are not wanting in the 
synoptic narrative (e.g. the episodes of Simon of 
Cyrene and of the deposition from the Cross, Mk 
1551. # 46) which confirm the Johannine view. 
Probably, here as elsewhere St. John in repeatedly 
implying that the passover was still future (13! πρὸ 
δὲ τῆς ἑορτῇς τοῦ πάσχα, 13° ἀγόρασον ὧν χρείαν ἔχομεν 
εἰς τὴν ἑορτήν, 1838 ἵνα, μὴ μιανθῶσιν ἀλλὰ φάγωσιν τὸ 
πάσχα) is intending to correct silently a false im- 
ponies to which other accounts had, or might 

ave, given rise.* 

For the decisive evidence of Christian antiquity, 
reaching back probably to St. Paul himself, in 
favour of Nisan 14, see below, p. 412. 

In which years, then, between the already estab- 
lished limits a.p. 28-33, could Friday have fallen 
on the 14th—regard being also had to the less 
probable 15th—of Nisan ? 


The matter is not so simple as it looks ; for it is never possible 
to be certain which day was reckoned as the new moon or 


* The regular synoptic use of τὸ πάσχα for the supper on the 
evening of Nisan 13-14 is possibly illustrated by passages in 
Philo, περὶ τῆς ἑβδομὴῆς καὶ τῶν ἑορτῶν, which seem to distinguish 
the πάσχα of the 14th from the ἄζυμα of the 15th-21st (ii. 278, 
292, 293): ¢.9. (1) τετάρτῃ δὲ [ἑορτὴ] τῶν διωβωτηρίων ἢ καλεῖται 
πάσχα" πέμπτη δὲ ἡ τῶν ὡστωχύων ἀπαρχῆ, τὸ ἱερὸν δράγμα᾽ ἔπτη 
δὲ ἄζυμα. (2) ἄγεται δὲ ἡ πάνδημος θυσία τεσσαρεσκοιιδεκοι ΤῊ TOV 
ῥμηνός. (3) συνάσται δὲ τοῖς διαβωτηρίοις ἑορτή .« -. ἄζυμα, Does 
St. Mark, ἣν δὲ τὸ πάσχω καὶ τὰ ἄζυμα μετὰ δύο ἡμέρως (141), 
imply a consciousness of this distinction? Contrast, however, 
Mi 2617, Mk 1412, Lk 221.7, 


first of any given month, and not always possible to be certain 
which month was reckoned as the Nisan or first of any given 
year. 

(1) How was the beginning of a Jewish month fixed? Theo- 
retically, no doubt, by simple observation; and since astronomers 
can calculate the true time of conjunction for any new moon, it 
is possible, by adding so many hours (not less than about 39) for 
the crescent to become visible, and by taking the first sunset 
after that, to know when each month ought to have begun, if 
the Jewish observations were accurately made. But what was 
to happen when observation was impossible? Was the new 
month to be put off as long as every night happened to be 
cloudy? Were the Jews of the dispersion from Babylon to 
Rome to be left ignorant on what day the new month was com- 
mencing in Jerusalem? Empiric methods must have been 
qualified by the permanent rules of some sort of calendar. It 
must at least have been recognised that, the average length of a 
lunation being 29} days, no month could be less than 29 or 
more than 30 days. 

The subjoined table (cf. Salmon, Zztrvod. to NT. appendix to 
Lect. xv.; Mas Latrie, 7'résor de Chronologie, p. 94) gives, first, 
the terminus paschalis or 14th of the paschal moon according 
to the present Christian calendar; secondly, the beginning of 
the 14th day, reckoned from the time of the astronomical new 
moon of Nisan; and thirdly, the fourteenth day, reckoned from 
the first appearance of the new moon at sunset (it being remem- 
bered that the Jewish day began at that hour)— 


A.D. 28 Sa. 27 M, 28 M., 2a.m, (29-) 30 M. 


297. 154A. 15 A., 8p.m. 17-) 18 A. 
30 Tu. 4A. 4A., 8p.m eter 
31 Sa. 24 M, 25 M., 1 a.m (26-) 27 M 
39 Sa. 12 A. 11 A., 11 p.m. (13-) 14 A 
33 W. 1A. 1A., Lp.m. (2) 3A 

or( 3-) 4A 


The first and third columns may safely be taken to represent 
the possible extremes in any year, and it will be seen at once 
that Friday cannot have fallen on Nisan 14 or 15 in the three 
years A.D. 28, 31, 32—in each of these the choice lies from 
Saturday to Monday or Tuesday for the 14th, and from Sunday 
to Tuesday or Wednesday for the 15th—and must be sought for 
therefore in one of the remaining years, A.D. 29, 30, 33. 

(2) But how is it certain that the full moons just given were 
those of Nisan rather than of some other month? 

Nisan was originally that lunation before the middle of which 
the first ears of barley harvest were ripe (Dt 168, Ly 2319); and 
if, when the previous month Adar ended, the earliest barley was 
not within a fortnight of being ripe, a 138th month, Veadar, 
was intercalated. Butas with the nonth, so also for the com- 
mencement of each year, a systematic calendar must soon have 
replaced simple observation, for strangers from the Dispersion 
could not visit Jerus. for the passoyer unless they knew before- 
hand whether a 13th month were to be intercalated or not. 
Such a method as was wanted for correlating the lunar 
months with the solar year exists in the still familiar rule that 
the paschal full moon is that imunediately following the spring 
equinox ; and this was certainly In use—nor is there any trace 
of any rival system of harmonization— before the Christian 
éra.* 

But the equinox itself, though the reckoning of it varied only 
within narrow limits, was not an absolutely fixed point. The 
computation ultimately accepted by the whole Christian world, 
that of the Alexandrians of the 4th cent., fixed it on March 21. 
But Anatolius of Laodicea (see the passage of his κανόνες τοῦ 
πάσχω, A.D. 277, preserved in Eus. H# vii. 32), assigning the 
first new moou of the first year of his cycle to Phamenoth 26 
=a.d. xi kal. Apr.=March 22, says that the sun is then already 
in the 4th day of the first τμήμωῳ (or 12th part of his annual 
course from equinox to equinox), which he therefore placed on 
March 19. Moreover, according to the same authority, there 
were those who, disregarding the equinoctial limit, erroneously 
took for the paschal month what was really not the first month 
of one year but the last of the preceding—and that against the 
testimony of the old Jewish authorities, Philo, Josephus, 
Muszous, and the still earlier Agathobuli and Aristobulus. Who 
these people were whom he is attacking, Anatolius in the extant 
fraginent does not say; but the evidence of various 4th cent. 
writers makes it all but certain that they were the Jews of his 
day. The Encyclical Letter of Constantine at Nicwa dissuades 
from imitation of the Jewish pascha, celebrated as it is ‘twice in 
one year’: the d postolte Constitutions recommend independence 
of Jewish calculations and careful attention to the equinox, 
lest the feast should recur ‘twice in one year’ —di,e. once 
rightly, just after the one spring equinox, and once wrongly, 
just before the next; and the Paschal Homily of pseudo- 
Chrysostom (A.D. 387) appeals from the contemporary Jews and 
their neglect of the equinox to their wise men of antiquity, 
Philo, Josephus, and others, in terms which seem to be 
borrowed direct from Anatolius. (Socrates, HH i. 9; <Apost. 
Const. v. 17; Chrysostom, ed. Bened. viii. Appendix, p. 277; cf., 
too, Epiphanius, Hes. 1. 3.) 3 

It is quite likely that this supposed error of the Jews simply 
meant that they reckoned the equinox earlier than their 
Christian contemporaries, better equipped in astronomical 


* Philo (op. cit. ii, 293) connects the title of ‘first month’ 
given to Nisan in the OT with the concurrence of the spring 
equinox aS an annual reminder of the beginuing of all things; 
and see below for the catena of Jewish authorities appealed to 
by Anatolius, who quotes the actual language of ‘ Aristobulus, 
one of the Seventy.’ 
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knowledge, had learned to do; with the result that the Jews 
would be sometimes keeping the passover when the Christians, 
holding that the equinox was not yet past, waited for the next 
fullmoon. In any case the farther back the Church’s paschal 
calculations can be traced, the earlier does the equinox appear 
to have been set. Anatolius himself put it two days before the 
Alexandrian reckoning, just as Hippolytus, the first known 
author of a Christian cycle (A.D. 222), put it a day before 
Anatolius. And both Jews and Christians of primitive times 
may quite possibly have reckoned it a day earlier even than the 
March 18 of Hippolytus. 

Now, in the list of the six passovers of A.D. 28-33 
there was one year, A.D. 29, in which the new 
moon of Nisan is placed as late as April 2, 
8 p.m., and the 14th as late as April 15-18; but 
the argument of the last two paragraphs shows 
that the previous lunation, if its new moon fell in 
the early hours of March 4 and its 14th on March 
17-19, has an equal or superior claim to be con- 
sidered the month of Nisan. The 14th in this ease, 
if it fell on March 18, would actually be a Friday ; 
and March 18 is really the most probable of the 
alternatives. 10 is true that calculation from the 
phasis of the new moon after sunset would make 
Nisan 1= March 6, Nisan 14=March 19. But the 
caution has already been given that simple obser- 
vation must have been superseded before A.D. 29 by 
calendar rules; and one of these rules, which may 
well go back to our Lord’s time, was that Adar never 
consisted of more than 29 days; Nisan therefore 
commenced a day sooner in relation to the new 
moon than if it had followed a month of 30 days, 
so that in this year Nisan 1 would rather be 
March 5. Suppose, further, that the equinox was 
calculated one day earlier than by Hippolytus, 
two days earlier than by Anatolius, and Nisan 
14=March 18, A.D. 29, satisfies the equinoctial 
limit also. 

Three years then, A.D. 29, 30, 33, satisfy the 
Gospel evidence for the date of the Crucifixion: 
and the choice between them must now be made 
by recourse to other authorities. 

b. Tradition outside the Gospels. 

1, The Jewish Date.—Though the evidence ob- 
tained from these supplementary sources deals, as a 
rule, with Roman or other civil computations, the 
question as between Nisan 14 and 15 is definitely 
answered by a continuous chain of tradition from 
the Ist cent. to the 4th. 

St. Paul wrote his First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians about passover-time (5° ὥστε ἑορτάξζωμεν, οἵ. 
16°}, and paschal symbolism underlies his allusions 
both to the Crucifixion, 5’ ἐκκαθάρατε τὴν παλαιὰν 
fiuny ... Kal yap τὸ πάσχα ἡμῶν ἐτύθη Χριστός, and 
to the Resurrection, 15” νυνὶ δὲ Χριστὸς ἐγήγερται ἐκ 
νεκρῶν ἁπαρχὴ τῶν κεκοιμημένων. On Nisan 14 and 
16, then, the days of the sacrifice of the passover 
and of the offering of the first-fruits, St. Paul’s 
Churches appear to have kept the memorials of 
the Crucifixion and of the Resurrection. ln the 
next century the Quartodecimans, as their name 
implies, observed Nisan 14, not 15: the theory of 
the Tiibingen school, that what these Johannine 
Churches observed on the 14th was not the Cruci- 
fixion but the Last Supper, is too preposterous to 
call for refutation. Delinite testimony for the 
14th, from lost writings of three ‘holy Fathers of 
the Church,’ is quoted in the Paschal Chronicle 
(A.D. 641; ed. Ducange, pp. 6, 7). (i.) Claudius 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, c. A.D. 180, in his περὶ 
τοῦ πάσχα λόγος accused of ignorance those who 
connected the 14th, not with the true Lord’s pass- 
over, the great Sacrifice, but with the Last Supper, * 
and put the Crucifixion on the 15th, on the sup- 

* Strictly, of course, tbe Last Supper and the Crucifixion were 
on the same Jewish day ; but early Christian usage soon began 
to use, even for these days of the lunar month, not the Jewish 
reckoning from sunset to sunset, but the ordinary reckoning 
from midnight to midnight. Apollinaris distinguishes the two 
days just in the same way as Clement puts the washing of the 
feet on the 12th, the Passion on tbe 14th. 


amp authority of St. Matthew’s Gospel: a view, 
1e says, which is out of harmony with the law,— 
apparently because the paschal lamb is an OT 
type of Christ,—and sets the Gospels at variance 
with one another, obviously because St. John was 
admitted to give the quartodeciman date. (11.) 
Clement of Alexandria, in a work bearing the 
sae title, contrasted the years before the Min- 
istry, when Christ ate the Jewish passover, with 
the year of his preaching, when he did not eat 
it, but suffered on the 14th, being himself the 
paschal Lamb of God, and rose on the third day 
[the 16th], on which the Law commanded the 
priest to offer the sheaf of first-fruits. (111.) Hip- 
polytus of Portus, in his De pascha and Adv. omnes 
hevreses [to be distinguished from the now recov- 
cred longer treatise, Lefutatio omniwm heresvurm), 
asserted that Christ ate a supper before the pass- 
over, but not the legal passover: οὗτος yap ἣν τὸ 
Πάσχα τὸ προκεκηρυγμένον καὶ τελειούμενον τῇ ὡρισμένῃ 
ἡμέρᾳ. 

Of other early writers lreneus (IV. x. 1) is 
hardly clear ; but Tertullian (adv. Jud. 8)* seems to 
imply Nisan 14, Africanus is quite unambiguous, 
πρὸ δὲ τῆς μιᾶς τοῦ πάσχα τὰ wept τὸν Σωτῆρα συνέβη 
(Chronicon, fr. 50 ap. Routh, Rel. Sae. ii. 297). 
Even as late as the end of the 4th cent. three 
writers, all specialists on chronology, can still be 
cited on the same side: Epiphanius, Her. 1. 2, 
ἔδεε yap τὸν Ἀριστὸν ἐν τεσσαρεσκαιδεκάτῃ ἡμέρᾳ 
θύεσθαι; Ps.-Chrysostom (A.D. 387: ed. Bened. 
vill, App. p. 281), the Crucifixion fulfils the Mosaic 
ordinance that the lamb should be sacrificed be- 
tween the evenings on the I4th; Julius Hilarianus 
(A.D. 397: de die pasche: et mensis xv, ap. Gallandi, 
vill. 748), the sacrifice of a lamb from the flock 
is replaced by the sacrifice of the Lord Christ 
himself on luna xiv. Add to these Anon. in 
Cramer’s Catena in Mt. p. 237, and Orosius, J/ist. 
vii. 4. 15, the darkness took place ἐν τῇ ιδ' ἡμέρᾳ 
τῆς σελήνης, guartam decimam ea die lunam, as well 
as the Paschal Chronicle itself and the σύντομος 
διήγησις, an Egyptian system incorporated in it 
(ed. Ducange, pp. 221, 225). 

But by this time the opposite view, which first 
emerges in the 3rd cent.—in the West, Ps.-Cyprian, 
Computus de pascha (A.D. 243: Hartel’s Cyprian, in. 
248), 8 9 manducavit pascha, § 21 passus est luna 
xv; in the East, Origen on Mt 26 (Delarue, 111. 
895), Jesus celebravit more Inudaico pascha corpor- 
aliter ... quoniam... factus est sub lege—was 
beginning to be the prevalent one. So certainly 
Ambrose, ad epp. 4imilia (c. A.D. 386: ed. Bened. 
ii, 880), Chrysostom (eg. Hom. m Mt. ἸΧΧΧΊΙ, 
ed. Field, ii. 461, the passover superseded by the 
Encharist, τὸ κεφάλαιον τῶν ἑορτῶν αὐτῶν καταλύει ἐφ᾽ 
ἑτέραν αὐτοὺς μετατιθεὶς τράπεζαν), Proterius of Alex- 
andria, ad Papam Leonem (A.D. 444, printed as 
ep. exxxiii. in the Ballerini Leo) xiv luna mensis 
primi... pascha manducans ... sequenti de 
cv luna crucifigitur ; and probably Theophilus of 
Alexandria, ad Thcodosiwm Imp. iv. (A.D. 386 Gal- 
landi, vii. 615); for though the Greek has τῇ τεσ- 
σαρεσκαιδεκαταίᾳ, the Latin decimaquinta tallies with 
Ambrose and Proterins, who both appear to be 
borrowing from Theophilus. 

This later view appears to be derived from the 
use of πάσχα in the Synoptic Gospels: Origen, 108 
most influential supporter, is directly commenting 
on the text of St. Matthew. On the other hand, 
none of the earlier witnesses for the 14th, save 
Apollinaris, the champion of the Johannine 
Churches of Asia Minor, appeal to δύ, Jolin’s 
Gospel; rather they represent an independent and 


*In favour of the genuineness of chs. 1-8 of this treatise ses 
Fuller Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv. 827>; Harnack Geseh. der altchr. 
Litteratur, i. 671: against, Burkitt Old Latin and Itala, pp 
6, 7. 
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decisive confirmation of it by the living voice of 
primitive tradition. 

2. The civil year may be identified either by the 
consuls or by the regnal years of the emperor ; 
less frequently by reckoning from some one of the 
special eras in use in the East, such as the 
Olympiads or the era of Alexander (otherwise 
ealled of the Greeks), B.c. 312. 


«, The earliest authority who appears to have fixed the Cruci- 
fixion by implication to a definite year is the pagan annalist 
Phlegon, whose ‘chronological collection on the Olympiads’ 
ranged from Ol. 1. 1 (8.6. 776) down to the times of Hadrian, 
A.D, 117-138. A general account of the work is given by the 
patriarch Photius (cod. 97), though even he failed to get beyond 
the fifth book, or about 8.0, 170. Photius summarizes the last 
chapter which he read, as a sample of the style and contents 
of the whole, concluding that ‘the reader gets regularly bored 
with the lists of names and of victors in the Olympic contests, 
and with the excessive and unseasonable details about prodigies 
and prophecies, which crowd out all real history.’ Probably it 
was this interest in the marvellous which led Phlegon to nen- 
tion the predictions of Jesus Christ, though his knowledge was 
so vague that, if Origen’s phrase is rightly understood, he con- 
fused the personalities (or perhaps only the miracles) of Christ 
and of St. Peter (c. Cels. ii. 14, συγχυθεὶς ἐν τοῖς περὶ Πέτρου ὡς περὶ 
τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ). 

What gives him his interest for the present purpose is that 
he recorded under ΟἹ, 202. 4 (A.D. 32-33) the darkness which 
accompanied the Crucifixion ; though, since the evidence is at 
second or even at third hand, it is difficult to disentangle his 
actual words. (i.) The reference in the middle of a fragment 
quoted by Syncellus from the Chronicon of Julius Africanus (Fr. 
50; Routh, Rel. Sac. il. 297,477) is, as Routh has seen, probably 
an interpolation due to Syncellus’ confused recollections of 
Eusebius. (ii.) The earliest genuine allusions are two in Origen : 
ἃ. Cels. ii. 33, Phlegon recorded in the 13th or 14th book of his 
Chronicles the eclipse under Tiberius and the great earthquakes 
of that time: Comm. in Aft. 184 (Delarue, iii. 922), heathen 
opponents urge that an eclipse, such as the Gospels mention,* 
cannot possibly take place at full moon,—Phlegon recorded, 
indeed, an eclipse under Tiberius, but not an eclipse at full 
moon. (iii.) But though he did not mention the full moon in 
so many words, an Anonymus in Cramer’s Catena in Me. 
p. 287—followed by pseudo-Origen in Jt. (see Routh, op. cit. 
479)—does assert that he related the eclipse as a marvel, rap«- 
δύξως γεγονότος, and the Christian writer naturally understood 
by the ‘paradox’ the coincidence with the full moon. (iv.) A 
further restoration of Phlegon is possible from the Chronicle 
of Eusebius as represented in the Armenian version, in Jerome’s 
Latin version, and in the quotations of George Syncellus. ‘In 
the same year as the Crucifixion (t.e. Tiberius 19; see below) 
the following notice occurs in pagan historians: ‘‘the sun was 
eclipsed; an earthquake occurred in Bithynia, and most of 
Nicwa fell to the ground”: still more precisely Phlegon, the 
celebrated chronologer of the Olympiads, registers in his 13th 
book, under Ol. 202. 4 [A.D. 32-33], ‘‘an eclipse of the sun more 
striking than any previously on record, for it became night at 
the sixth hour of the day, so that stars were visible in the 
heavens; and a great earthquake in Bithynia overthrew most 
of Nicea,”’ Obviously, these two quotations are not inde- 
pendent of one another; the first and more general looks like 
a summary by some intermediate writer of the same passage 
from Phiegon which Husebius then transeribes direct and in full. 

That Phlegon was here drawing again on Christian sources, 
whether the canonical Gospels or not, appears not to have been 
suspected by Origen or Eusebius, but in face of the mention of 
the ‘6th hour’ cannot admit of doubt. It does not, however, 
follow that he borrowed the year also from them; for an 
annalist, if he has not found a precise date in his authorities, 
is bound to invent one. If he ascribed the portents of the 
Crucifixion to the 202nd Olympiad simply, a.p. 29-33, he would 
not stand in manifest contradiction to the other early evidence. 
But if he really fixed them particularly to the 4th year, A.D. 33, 
he is the only witness before Eusebius’ time to do so; and in 
that case the most probable hypothesis is that he knew from 
his Christian authorities no more (and from the Gospels as they 
stand he could hardly have learned more) than that the Cruci- 
fixion fell in the latter part of Tiberius’ reign, and fixed on 
A.D. 33 because he may have already found reason to select 
that year for the Bithynian earthquake. 

Eusehius, however, found Phlegon’s date harmonize admir- 
ably with his own theory of the length of the Ministry, and so 
his Chronicle assigns the Baptist’s mission (after Lk 31) to 
Tiberius 15, the mission of Christ to Tiberius 16, and the Passion 
to Tiberius 19 (a.p. 33).¢ The latter item is guaranteed both by 
Syncellus, ἔτους 10’ τῆς Τιβερίου βασιλείοις, and by the Armenian ; 
Jerome, no doubt hecause he allotted to the Ministry only two 
to three years, and not like Eusehius three to four, substitutes 
Tiberius 18. 

8. Far more important is the tradition—found, it is true, in 


* Mt 2745=Mk 1593 simply σχότος ἐγένετο; but in Lk 2343 the 
true text appears to add τοῦ ἡλίου ἐκλείποντος With RBCL, both 


Egyptian versions, Origen 2/,; (rather 3/,) and Cyril of Jeru- 
Galem */,. 


" ong Eusebius’ reckoning of imperial years see immediately 
elow. 


no extant authority as ancient as Phlegon, but found in 850 
many authorities that tbe common source must ascend to a 
remotc antiquiby—which fixes the Crucifixion in the consulship 
of the two Gemini, or in the 15th or the 16th year of Tibcrius, 
or in the year 340 of the Greeks. 

L. Rubellius Geminus and C. Fufius (or Rufius, or Rufus, 
or Fusius) Geminus were the consuls of A.D. 29, The Seleucid 
era (era of Alexander, era of the Greeks) commences Sept. 
B.C. 312, so that its 340th year runs from Sept. a.p. 28 to Sept. 
A.D. 29. But this same spring of 4.D. 29 can be reckoned, 
according to different methods of calculation, as belonging 
either to the 15th or 16th year of Tiberius, who succeeded 
Augustus in Aug. A.D. 14, so that, on the strict reckoning, 
the passover falling in his 15th year will be that of a.p. 29. 
But the imperial year might sometimes be adjusted to the 
calendar year—to which corresponded the consul’s tenure of 
office, Jan. 1 to Dec. $1—by beginning a second imperial year 
on the first New Year’s day of each reign: compare the practice 
of Trajan and his successors in commencing a 2nd year of 
tribunicia potestas on the annual inauguration day of new 
tribunes next aiter their accession (Lightfoot, Jynatéus!, 
ii, 398). In this case the 15th year would be exactly equi- 
valent to A.D. 28, the 16th to A.p. 29. Or again, the example 
of the chronographers suggests that the converse might be 
done and the fractional year simply omitted, each emperor's 
first year beginning on some fixed day: thus, for instance, 
it will be shown (see below in part ii. of this article, THE 
AposToLio AGE, under Felix and Iestus, p. 418) that Eusebius 
appears to commence each emperor’s lst year in the Sept. follow- 
ing his accession. Either year then is compatible—but the 15th 
more normally—with the spring of a.D. 29, under the consul- 
ship of the Gemini.* 

(i.) Clement of Alexandria, ‘ With the 15th year of Tiberius and 
15th of Augustus, so are completed the 30 years to the Passion ; 
and from the Passion to the destruction of Jerusalem are 42 
years 3 months,’ Strom. i. 147 (Potter, i. 407). (ii.) Origen, 
perhaps copying Clement, ‘If you examine the chronology of 
the Passion and of the fall of Jerusalem . .. from Tiberius 15 
to the razing of the temple, 42 years are completed,’ Hom, in 
Herein. xiv. 13 (¢. A.D. 245; Delarue, 111. 217), and compare 
ce. Cels. iv. 22. (111.) Tertullian, ‘In the 15th year of [Tiberius’] 
reign Christ suffered’; ‘the Passion .. . uuder Tiberius Cesar 
in the consulship of Rubellius Geminus and Rufius [αΖ. Fufius] 
Geminus,’ adv. Jud. 8 (but the authorship is doubtful). (iv.) 
Hippolytus, in his early 4th book on Daniel (ed. Bratke, p. 19), 
gives two irreconcilable data, Tiberius 18 [=A.D. 31, 32] and the 
consulship of ‘Rufus and Rubellio,’ the former douhtless his 
own combination of a three years’ Ministry (for he also says 
that Christ suffered in his 38rd year, lec. ctt.) with St. Luke’s 
15 Tiberius, the latter already traditional; and this year, 
29 A.D, alone reappears in his other works. His Chronicle 
(Chronica Minera, ed. Mommsen, 1. i. p. 131) reckons 206 years 
from the Passion to the 13th of Alexander Severus, A.D. 234-235 ; 
his Pasehal Cycle marks the 32nd year as that of the Passion, 
and since it was a recurring cycle of 112 years beginning in a.p., 
222, the 32nd year will be equivalent to A.p. 253, or 141, or 29 
v.) Julius Africanus, as represented in the Greek of Eusebius’ 

emonstratio Hvangelica and Melogcee Propheticce, and in that of 
Syncellus—Routh, /tel. Sac. ii. pp. 301, 302, 304—wrote Tiberius 16, 
as represented in the Lat. of Jerome, Comin. in Dan. ix. (Vallarsi, 
v. 683), Tiberius 15; but since all authorities agree in the 
equation to Ὁ]. 202. 2 [=a.p. 30, 31], it is practically certain 
that the 16th is correct. (vi.) Pseudo-Cyprian, Computus de 
Pascha, 20 (A.p. 243: Hartel, iii. 267) places the Passion of 
Christ in the 31st year of his age, and 16th of Tiberius Caxsar’s 
reign. (vil.) Lactantius, Div. inst. 1v. x. 18, ‘In the 5th of 
Tiberius, that is, the consulship of the two Gemini’; Mort. pers. 
2, ‘in the consulship of the two Gemini.’ (viii.) The Abgar 
legend as given in Eusebius, ΓΙ i. 13, dates the Resurrection 
and the preaching of Thaddzus in the 340th year [7.¢. of the 
Greeks: A.D. 29-29]. (ix.) Of one other authority, the apocr. 
Gospel narrative entitled ‘ Acts of Pilate,’ the value turns en- 
tirely on the date of its composition, and on the true readin 
of its chronology of the Crucifixion; and both these points call 
for fuller discussion. 

Date of the Acts of Pilate. — Tischendorf, the latest editor 
(Hvangelia Apocrypha, ed. 2, 1876, pp. 312-410), concludes for 
the beginning of the 2nd cent, ; Lipsius, the latest critic (Die 
Pilatus-Acten, 1886, pp. 33, 40), ‘not before about the middle of 
the 4th,’ ‘probably in the reign of Julian’ (a.pD. 361-363). Appcal 
is made to these Acts for the day of the Crucifixion by pseudo- 
Chrysostom (A.D. 387; ed. Bened. viii. App. 1». 277); so, too, 
Eipiphanius (A.D. 376: Her 1. 1) states that certain of the 
Quartodecimans commemorated the Passion always on March 
25 in deference to these Acts, though he himseli had found 
copies of them where the date given was not March 25 but 
March 18. Now, ifin a.p. 376 these Acts were being claimcd as 
the authoritative sanction for a practice unique in the Christian 
world, and if there existed already divergent traditions of the 
text on this very point for which they were cited, they must 
surely have had at that date a history behind them. So far 
from having been written under Julian, a presumption is 
raised that they arc earlicr than the lost Acts published under 


* But the 16th year—see below under Africanus and psendo- 
Oyprian—may also be a combination of Lk 3! (Tib, 15; as 
giving the beginning, not of the Baptist’s ministry only, but of 
Christ’s, with the estimate of one year for the duration of the 
Ministry to which both these writcrs adhered. Julius Hilari- 
anus, however (infra, p. 4143), gives both Tiberius 16 and 
A.D. 29. 
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the same title by the apostatc Theotecnus (minister of the per- 
secutor Maximin Daza:; Mason, Persecution of Diocletian, pp. 
321-323), who perhaps drew from theni the idea of his own 
forgery. That, as Lipsius has shown, the chronological pro- 
logue bears in all the extant authorities clear traces of Eusebius’ 
influence, proves no more than that these Acts, like so many 
other apocrypha, were subject to successive recastings. Nor 
are the arguments by which Harnack (Chronologie, pp. 603-612) 
reinforces Lipsius at all conclusive. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the charge ἐκ πορνείας γεγέννηται seems to speak 
strongly for an early date ; for even if Theotecnus revived the 
scandal, which is possible enough, a Christian counterblast 
would have used far stronger language than do the extant Acts 
about the virginity of the Mother of our Lord. The author was 
not improbably a second-century Palestinian of Ebionite tend- 
encies. 

Chronology of the Acts of Pilate.—Tischendorf’s text of the 
prologue translated rung: ‘In the 15th year [so with two Greek 
MSS; two others and one of the two Armenian recensions—see 
Conybeare’s edition, Studia Biblica, iv.,Oxford,1896—ive ‘18th’ ; 
the Latin, the second Armenian, and apparently the Coptic have 
‘19th ’] of the government of Tiberius Ceasar, emperor of the 
Romans, and of Herod, king of Galilee, in the 19th year of his 
rule, on the 8th before the kalends of April, which is the 25th of 
March, in the consulship of Rufus and Rubellio, in the 4th year 
of the 202nd Olympiad, Joseph Caiaphas being high priest of 
the Jews.’ Undeniably, the references to Tiberius 19, to Herod 
and his 19th year, to Ol. 202. 4, are derived from Eusebius’ 
Chronicle; but these may be due to later revision, and there 
are other data, the 15th of Tiberius, the two Gemini, the 25th 
or 18th of March, which are as certainly not Eusebian, though 
the consulship at least is as constant a factor in the different 
versions as the year of Herod or the Olympiad. Considering how 
many vicissitudes befell all early Christian literature, how just 
the apocryphal Gospels would be picked out to satisfy the 
demand for sacred books in Diocletian’s persecution, how easily 
each generation (all the more that exuberant fancies were 
allowed no play upon the canonical records) would embellish 
such material by aid of the newest lights, it is no unreasonable 
hypothesis that a ‘Eusebian’ recension has influenced all 
existing copies, while two of them still betray in their ‘15th of 
Tiberius’ a relic of the unrevised document in a point where 
the redactor has most certainly been at work. On this view no 
more is original than ‘In the 15th year of Tiberius, on the 8th 
{more probably 15th, see below] before the kalends of April, in the 
consulship of Rufus and Rubellio, in the high priesthood of 
Joseph Caiaphas.’ 

Here, then, are nine ante-Nicene authorities, of whom four 
(‘Tert.’, Hipp., Lact., Act.-Pil.) give the consulship of the Gemini, 
four (Clem., Or., ‘Tert.’, Act.-Pil.) Tiberius 15, two (Afr., Ps.- 
Oypr.) Tiberius 16. Five post-Nicene Western authorities on the 
same side need simply be catalogued; Liberian Chronicle (a.p. 
354; Lightfoot, Clement, i. 253) ‘under Tiberius, consuls the 
two Gemini, March 25’; Julius Hilarianus, De mundi duratione 
xvi., and De die paschee et mensis xv (both A.p. 897; Gallandi, 
viti, 238, 748), ‘Tiberius 16,’ but De mund. dur. xvii., also ‘ 369 
years from the Passion to the consulate of Cesarius and Atticus’ 
[4.D. 397], which clearly cannot mean anything later than A.D. 
29; Sulpicius Severus, Chronica, ii. 27 (a.p. 401), ‘ Herod 18, 
consuls Fufius Geminus and Rubellius Geminus,’ where the 
Herod date must be from Jerome’s version (A.D. 378) of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle ; Augustine, De civ. Det xviii. 54, ‘consuls the two 
Gemini, March 25’; Prosper Tiro, Chronicon (4.D. 433 : Chronica 
Minora, ed. Mommsen, 1. ti. p. 409), distinguishes what gquidam 
ferunt, i.e. Jerome’s chronology, from the wusitatior traditio of 
‘Tiberius 15, consuls the two Gemini.’ The Western Church, 
then, during the century A.p. 350-450, notwithstanding the 
authority of Jerome’s Chronicie, still upheld the traditional date 
for the Crucifixion in A.D. 29. 

y. (i.) Of divergent notices, the earliest after Phlegon—not 
counting Hippolytus’ 18th of Tiberius, since he himself discarded 
it—is again from a heathen writing, the Acts of Pilate by Theo- 
tecnus. Husebius( HZ i. 9)thoughtit enough proof of forgery that 
they ascribed the Crucifixion to Tiberius’ 4th consulship, for this 
fell in the 7th year only of his reign [a.D. 21], and Pilate did not 
even reach Judea till the 12th. But Lipsius (1.6. p. 31) points 
out that Tiberius’ next consulship in A.D. 31, though Eusebius 
reckoned it the 5th, is the 4th in the Fasti Idatiani (the common 
ground-work of the consular lists in Epiphanius and the Paschai 
Chronicle), 80 that Theotecnus may really have meant, not A.D. 
2lhut Α.}. 31. (.) Of Eusebius’ Chronicle, both in the original 
and (iii.) in Jerome’s version, mention was made in connexion 
with Phlegon; of its followers thereis no need to speak. (iv.) 
Epiphanius (a.D. 376; Heer, li. 22-25) writes out in full a con- 
gular list from his date for the Nativity, Jan. B.c. 2, to his date 
for the Baptism, Nov. a.D. 28.* Beyond this point the Ministry 
extends over two complete consulships, the one that of the two 
Gemini, the second that of Rufus and Rubellio, and closes 
only in the third, that of Vinicius and Longinus Cassius. 
Obviously intending to come down to March a.p. 31, he has, by 
the error—gross even for him—of splitting into two the single 
pair of a.p. 29, Rubellius Geminus and Fufius Geminus, named 
in fact for the Crucifixion the consuls of A.p. 30. It is possible 
that behind the confusion lies some older authority who 
reckoned a shorter Ministry with the Passion under Vinicius 


* He counterbalances his omission of the consuls of A.p. 4, 
Aelius Catus and Sentius Saturninus, by inserting between 
A.D. 6 and 7 the fictitious pair Cesar and Capito. His consuls 
for A.D. 13, Flaccus and Silvanus, are only a corrupt form of 
the real names Plancus and Silius Cacina. 


and Longinus in their real ycar. (v.) Paulus Orosius (A.D. 417: 
Hist. vii. 4. 18) gives Tiberius 17 for the Crucifixion, presum 
ably reckoning two ycars as from the Baptism: in Tiberius 15. 


Summary of Patristice Evidence for the Civil 
Year.—A review of this witness from Phlegon to 
Epiphanius, from Tertullian to Augustine and 
Prosper, sums itself up in two questions: (i.) Is it 
ἃ priort probable that tradition would preserve 
independent evidence for the date of the Cruci- 
fixion? (11.) If so, do the data suggest that such 
has actually been the case? 


(i.) Patristic evidence for the duration of the Ministry was 
passed over for want of space, being unnecessary in face of the 
full testimony of the Gospels, and unhelpful because it is all 
based ultimately on them ; is there cause for thinking that the 
case would be different here? Yes; for while the date of the 
Nativity, for instance, was known familiarly to too few, and the 
length of the Ministry was of too secondary importance, to have 
given occasion to a constant tradition, the conditions are quite 
dissimilar and indeed unique in respect to the date of the 
Passion. Here was to every Christian eye from the first the 
turning point of the world’s evolution ; and the Church’s con- 
fession had always put in the forefront the historical setting 
‘under Pontius Pilate ’—see1 Ti 618 τοῦ μωρτυρήσαντος ἐπὶ ἸΠον τίου 
Πιλάτου, Ign, Magn. 11 (with Lightfoot’s note) ἐν χαιρῷ τῆς 
ἡγεμονίας II, Π., and the early Roman Creed, τὸν ἐσὶ IL IL. 
σταυρωθέντα. It cannot, then, be considered improbable that a 
still more definite dating by consuls or by reg-nal years of the ent- 
peror may have been noted while there was yet opportunity, and 
may have filtered down in oral tradition or lost documents 
through the obscure generations that intervene, till it could 
come to light, together with so much else that is beyond question 
primitive, in the writings of the age of Tertullian. 

Gi.) But do the facts bear out what is thus ὦ priort not im- 
probable? was there anything in the review of authorities that 
could claim to be a date of this sort for the Crucifixion? 
Nothing, clearly, unless it were a.D. 29 (consulship of the 
Gemini=15 Tib. =? 16 Tib.) ; for if Phlegon’s A.D. 32-33 had been 
traditional, it could not have failed to have reappeared some- 
where or other in the ante-Nicene Christian testimony ; Hip- 
polytus’ (ultimately discarded) 18 Tib. depended simply on 
a combination of the Johannine chronology of the Ministry 
with Lk 31; Theotecnus, if he really :neant a.D. 31, probably 
arrived at it by the same process; Eusebius depended jointly 
on Phicgon and on his own interpretation of St. John; Epi- 
phanius’ chronology is, even nore than Eusebius’, independent 
of all predecessors. It is easy enough to rid the field of rival 
theories; the only question is, to what — does the evidence 
for A.D. 29 go back, and how far can it be explained on other 
hypotheses than that of the survival of an independent and 
genuine tradition ? 

The three earliest witnesses for the consulship, the dating that 


‘most obviously means A.D. 29, are ‘ Tertullian,’ Hippolytus, and 


the Acts of Pilate. Of these, Hippolytus, at least, derived it 
from some pre-existent source, for (not knowing to what year it 
really belonged) he incorrectly synchronizes it with Tiberius 18. 
Further, he and Tertullian are independent of one another, since 
the latter distinguishes the Gemini as Rubellius and Rufius or 
Fufius, the former (with the Acts of Pilate) erroneously as 
Rufus and Rubellio. It is hardly possible on the evidence that 
the common source can be later than A.D. 150, and it may be 
indefinitely earlier. It is true that Phlegon was apparently 
ignorant of the tradition, hut it need not be supposed that it 
was universally spread by Hadrian’s time, and after all Phlegon 
was a heathen, and not likely to be conversant with all that was 
being handed down within the Christian body. 

But granting this antiquity, can the year still be accounted 
for as a mere deduction from the Gospels, in the sense that the 
consulship is a secondary date developed out of 15 Tiberius (the 
date for the Passion in Clement and Origen), and that that in 
turn came from Lk 31? Possibly; yet it is surely not easy to 
believe that the evangelist’s synchronism of the commencement 
of the Baptist’s ministry with a certain year should have been so 
widely supposed to apply to the whole period, not only before 
Christ’s Baptism, but also as faras his Passion. No doubt the 
Ptolemwan Valentinians of Ireneus’ time (Iren. 1. i. 3, tii. 1-35 
II. xx. 1, xxi. 1) based calculations on 30 years as the whole Life 
of Christ, which is really the Gospel reckoning for his age ati 
the commencement of his Ministry; but even they did not 
leave out of account the period of John’s sole ministry. 


It appears, then, not indeed certain, but possible 
and even probable, that a trustworthy Christian 
tradition does point to A.D. 29 and the consulate 
of the Gemini as the year of the Crucifixion. 

3. A brief review, finally, of the evidence for the 
day of the civil month. 


Perhaps the earliest witnesses are Basilidians quoted by 
Clement (Strom. i. 147, ed. Potter, p. 408), who varied between 
Phamenoth 25, Pharmuthi 25, and Pharmuthi 19 [March 21 
April 20, Apri] 14). To March 25 a larger and weightier grou 
subscribes: in Latin, ‘Tert.’ adv. Jud. 8, mense Martio temport- 
bus pasche die viii calendarum Aprilium; and for a.d. Vill 
kal. Apr. simply, the Liberian catalogue of A.D. 354, Julius 
Hilarianus De die paschoe xv (Gallandi, νι. 748), Aug. De ctv. 
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xviii, 54, and the Dartyrologium Hieronymianum ; inGreek, τῇ 
πρὸ ὀκτὼ καλωνδῶν ᾿Απριλλίων, Hippolytus, Comm, in Dan., ed. 
Bratke, p. 19 (so, too, the πάθος Χριστοῦ In his paschal tables is 
attached to this day); Acta Pilati, according to the Quarto- 
decimans in Epiphanius, Her. 1.1, and to pseudo-Chrysostom 
(ed. Bened. viii. App. p. 277)—most of Tischendorf's Greek MSS, 
supported by the Latin and Armenian versions add ἥτις ἐστὶν 
εἰκὰς πέμπτη Maprion: Φαμενὼθ x’, in the Bivromos διήγησις in- 
corporated in the Chroniwon Paschale, ed. Ducange, pp. 224, 
995. For March 23 are three witnesses: Lactantius, Div. inst. Iv. 
x. 18, ante diem decimum kalendarum Aprilium; persons 
known to Epiphanius, /.c., τινὲς δὲ τῇ πρὸ Sixx πωλανδῶν 
᾿Ασριλλίων ; and the Paschal Chronicler (op. cit. p. 221), τῇ 27 
σοῦ Μαρτίου μηνός. Epiphanius had further seen copies of the 
Acta Pilati which gave March 18, while his own view is decided 
in favour of yet another date, March 20: Heer. 1.1, ἔτι δὲ εὕρομεν 
ἀντίγραφα ix τῶν [lege ἄπτων] ἸΠιλά του ty οἷς σημιαίνμι πρὸ δεκαπέντε 
καλανδῶν 'Απριλλίων τὸ πάθος ψεγενῆσθαι" τἀληθῆ δὲ, ὡς Ex πολλῆς 
ἀκριβείας ἔγνωμεν, ἐν τῇ πρὸ δεκωτριῶν καλωνδῶν ᾿Απριλλίων τὸν 
σωτῆρα πεπονθέναι κατειλήφωροε ; οἵ, Heer, li, 23. τ 

The first reflection suggested by this catena is the unanimity 
with which (apart from some of the Basilidians) Christian 
antiquity attributed the Crucifixion to a day not later than 
March 25; the second, that if a confusion between the racy 
σταυρώσιμον and the σάσχω dveocrecioy be allowed for, the dates, 
March 23 and 25, March 18 and 20, pair off with and explain one 
another—i.e. if March 25 was understood, not of the Crucifixion 
but of the Resurrection, March 23 became the day of the 
Crucifixion ; or by a similar but converse process, March 20 
might be transferred from the Resurrection (with the Crucifixion 
on March 18) to the Crucifixion. Thus eliminating the three 
Basilidian dates as probably mere Gnostic fancies, of the two 
pairs that alone are left, March 18-20 and 23-25, March 25 
(Tertullian, Hippolytus, Acts of Pilate? etc.) has clearly older 
and better testimony than March 23 (Lactantius, some known 
to Epiphanius, Paschal Chronicle), and March 18 (ἀντίγροφα of 
Acts of Pilate older than Epiphanius) than March 20 (Epiphanius 
himself). But these ultimate days, March 18 and 25, areexactly 
a week apart, and very likely the one is to be explained as a 
conscious alteration of the other ; but which of which? 

For that day of the two for which authority is vastly pre- 
ponderant, March 25, Dr. Salmon in an admirable article on 
Hippolytus (Dict. Christ. Biogr. tii. 926) looks upon that 
writer's Paschal Cycle, published about A.p. 221, as the single 
source. Hippolytus there (very erroneously) supposes that 
after each eight years the full moon comes round to the same 
day of the solar month again; and accepting the traditional 
date a.p. 29 for the Crucifixion, he naturally assumes that, 
since the full moon in A.p. 221 did actually fall on March 25, 
the full moon in Α.}. 29, 192 or 8x24 years earlier, must have 
fallen on the same day. ‘ Actually this is a week astray, the 
true day being March 18. We are safe in presuming that 
whenever March 25 is mentioned as the day of the Passion, the 
Cycle of Hippolytus is the source of the account.’ Yet this 
theory, simple and attractive as it is, hardly satisfies all the 
elements of the problem. It might be possible to explain the 
wide acceptance of March 25 in hoth East and West by the 
dual position of Hippolytus, a Greek writer on Western soil ; 
but ‘Tert.,’ Adv. Judeeos, if genuine, and Hippolytus’ own Com- 
mentary on Daniel, would still stand in the way of deducing 
March 25 as the day for the Passion directly from March 25 as 
the day of the full moon in A.D. 221. For Tertullian’s Mon- 
tanist writings commence about A.D. 200, and his whole literary 
activity was almost at an end by a.bD. 220, so that if the first 
portion of the adversus Jud@os is ‘certainly Tertullian’s, and 
Tertullian’s while still a churchman’ (Fuller in Dict. Christ. 
Biogr. iv. 827), its chronology cannot be due to the Paschal 
Cycle of A.D. 221. In the same way Hippolytus’ Fourth Book 
on Daniel ‘was apparently written much earlier than the’ 
Chronicle and Paschal Tables (Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 392); and 
ag it, too, gives March 25 for the Passion (from which also 
ultimately comes its Dec. 25 for the Nativity, sce above, p.2405a), 
a second reason is supplied for pushing back the origin of the 
tradition of March 25 into the 2nd cent. 

Genuine, of course, the tradition cannot be, because, as 
Salmon says—see also the table given earlier in this article—not 
the 25th but the 18th was the March full moon in a.p. 29. But 
this is exactly the day remaining still for discussion, that, 
namely, which was given in copies Epiphanius had seen of the 
Acts of Pilate. It is true that even in these Acts March 25 
is supported (i.) by all existing MSS and versions; (11.) by 
those Quartodecimans who regularly kept the Pascha on 
March 25 on the authority of the Acts; (iii.) by pseudo- 
Chrysostom in A.D. 387, who accepts the date as historically 
true on the same authority. It is possible, therefore, that the 
18th is simply an accidental corruption, IE’ instead of H’ before 
the kalends of April; but it is possible also that it is the 
geniline reading of the Acts, altered intentionally at some early 
period, whether because the 25th was already then the more 
popular date, or because the 18th was increasingly open to the 
suspicion of falling before the equinox. And if genuine 
in the Acts, it is a really curious and remarkable confirma- 
tion of a possible date for the Orucifixion, Friday Nisan 14 of 
the year a.p. 29, 

Dr. Salmon indeed says (loc, cit.) that ‘it is obvious that if 
early trustworthy tradition had preserved the day of the solar 
year on which our Lord suffered, the Church would not have 
perplexed herself with calculations of paschal full moons.’ But 
(1.) not all traditions which may in fact be true were necessarily 
known to be true to the ancients; (ii.) after all, what the 
Church was aiming at in paschal cycles was a system for cal- 


culating beforehand in terms of the solar year a day that was 
not solar but lunar. As psendo-Chrysostou: lucidly points out, 
the different data of the chronology of the Crucifixion will 
not converge in ordinary years ; the Church could only imitate 
the season as far as was practicable, combining elements from 
the solar year (the equinox as a first term ὦ quo), from the 
lunar year (the full moon as a second term a quo), and from 
the week (Friday). But if the day of the solar year had been 
considered alone, the full moon would necessarily have been 
thrown over, and the full moon was the one point which all 
Christians united in treating as essential to a proper paschal 
celebration.* 

It is not unreasonable, then, to hold that the solitary datum 
preserved by Epiphanius does add a slight additional weight 
to the probability that the Crucifixion should be placed on 
Friday March 18, A.D. 29. 

Conclusion.—To sum up briefly: the separate 
results of five lines of enquiry harmonize with one 
another beyond expectation, so that each in turn 
supplies fresh security to the rest. The Nativity 
in B.c. 7-6; the age of our Lord at the Baptism 
30 years more or less; the Baptism in A.D. 26 
(26-27) ; the duration of the Ministry between two 
and three years; the Crucifixion in A.D. 29: these 
five strands, weak no doubt in isolation, become, 
when woven together, the strong and stable support 
of a consistent chronology of the Life of Christ. 

TATERATURE.—lor all the preliminary chronolovical matter 
which underlies subjects such as that of this article, Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematisechen und technischen Chronologie, 
2 vols. 1825, is still standard. Of books more especially devoted 
to the chronology of the life of Christ special mention should 
perhaps be made of Wieseler, Chronol. Synops. der Evang. 
(Eng. tr. by Venables), and Caspari, Chronol. u. geog. Hinleit. 
(E.T. by Evans). The writer of the present article— some 
points of which had been adumbrated in previous studies of 
his own, Patristic evidence and the Gospel Chronology in the 
Church Quarterly Review for Jan. 1892, pp. 390-415, and A 
Paschal Homily printed in the Works of St. Chrysostom, in 
Studia Biblica, ii. pp. 130-149, Oxford, 1890—has learnt much, 
and derived many references in certain parts of his work, 
from three writers (though with their general conclusions he 
in each case disagrees): H. Browne, Ordo Soeclorum, London, 
1844; Hort on Jn 64, in Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, 
1881, App. pp. 77-81; and R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Acten, 
Kiel, 1886. 


Il. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


The Apostolic Age may be defined, for the pur- 
poses of this article, as the period lying between 
the Crucifixion [A.D. 29, less probably A.pD. 30] 
and the destruction of the temple. Outside these 
limits lie, no doubt, several of the NT writings, for 
the chronology of which see the articles on them; 
but NT history may fitly be said to close with 
the great catastrophe of A.D. 70. 

These first 40 years of Christian history are 
roughly conterminous with the labours of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the principal documents con- 
cerned are, on the one hand, their Epistles, on the 
other, the Acts, one half of which book is in effect 
devoted to each of the two great apostles. But the 
writings in question do not bear on the face of 
them any continuous system of notes of time; and 
the chronology must be based, in the first instance, 
on such synchronisms as are given, principally in 
Acts, with Jewish or Itoman history, namely— 

(1) The reign of Aretas of Damascus (2 Co 1155, 
cf. Ac 955. 

(2) The reign and death of Herod Agrippa I. 
(Ac 121-23), 

(3) The famine under Claudius (Ac 11°88? 12°), 

(4) The proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus (Ae 197). 

(5) The expulsion of the Jews from Rome 
under Claudius (Ac 187). 

(6) The proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia 
(Ac 182), 


* The only exceptions to which Dr. Salmon might appeal are as 
late as the 4th cent.: (i.) the Quartodecimans and Cappadocians, 
said by Epiphanius, Heer. 1. 1, always to observe March 25 as 
their σάσχω ; (ii.) the Montanists of Asia Minor, said by pseudo- 
Chrysostom to observe the 14th, not of a lunar but of the 
‘ Asiatic’ solar month beginning on March 24, so that their 
τάσχα fell always on April 6. 
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(7) The reign of Herod Agrippa I1., and mar- 
riage of his sister Drusilla to Felix (Ac 
9451 Θ518. 9652). Ὁ 

(8) The procuratorships of Felix and Festus 
(Ac 2155 23% 9410. 27), 

(9) The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 20* 7), 

(10) The persecution under Nero. 


Two preliminary notes may be offered here. 

a. linperial Chronology.—Augustus died Aug. 19, A.p. 14; 
Tiberius died March 16, a.p. 387; Gaius Caligula died Jan. 24, 
A.D. 41; Claudius died Oct. 13, a.p. 54; Nero died June 9, 
A.D. 68. 

ὃ. Authorities for the Period outside NV Writers.—These are 
principally three: for Jewish affairs, Josephus; for Roman, 
Tacitus and Suetonius: and as they are occasionally incon- 
sistent with one another, it is important to define their position 
and opportunities as historians. (i.) Tacitus, born not later and 
probably not much earlier than A.p. 54, published his latest 
work, the 4nnals, or history of the empire from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, at the end of Trajan’s reign, 
ὃ. A.D. 115; but the work as now preserved is imperfect, being 
deficient for the ten years A.D. 37-47, besides two shorter dacunce 
in A.D. 30 and 66-68. The niaterials at his command for all at 
least that passed in Rome were ample, though his anti-imperia] 
tendencies may colour his version of the facts in relation not 
only to the emperors, but to their ministers or favourites. 
(ii.) Suetonius, the Junior of Tacitus by some 20 years, wrote 
his Lives of the Ceesars (from Julius to Domitian) under Hadrian, 
probably about a.p. 120. As private secretary to that emperor, 
he may have had access to additional personal details about the 
earlier sovereigns, such as distinguish his anecdotal biographies 
from the more ambitious and more orderly history of Tacitus. 
iii.) Josephus, the historian of Judaism, was more strictly a 
contemporary of the infancy of the Christian Church than 
Suetonius or even Tacitus, Born in A.D. 37-38 and brought 
up in Jerus., he lett that city for three years’ stay among 
the Essenes, A.D. 53-56, and left Pal. on a mission to Rome in 
A.D. 63-64. His share in the Jewish revolt—for he commanded 
in Galilee, and was taken prisoner at Jotapata—did not prevent 
him from espousing at once the Roman cause,or attaching himself 
to the fortunes of Vespasian and Titus. Thus his works on the 
Jewish War (written before a.p. 79) and on the Antiquities 
(completed in Domitian’s 13th year, a.D. 98-94) are dominated by 
the distinct purpose of presenting himself and his countrymen 
in as favourable a light as possible to the Romans. On the 
other hand, a writer in Rome enjoying imperial patronage, who 
had spent in Pal. most of the years with whose events this 
article is concerned, was unusually well placed for ascertaining 
the facts, and, except where his ‘ tendency’ has to be discounted, 
his testimony cannot be dismissed off-hand even when con- 
fronted with that of Tacitus, 


1. Aretas at Damascus.—This Aretas (the fourth 
Aretas in the line of Nabatzan kings, on which 
dynasty see Schiirer, ἢ τ. ii. 348 ff.) reigned 
within the rough limits B.c. 9-A.D. 40; the exact 
dates are unknown, but it is certain (a) that he 
reigned over 47 years, inscriptions being extant 
of his 48th; (8) that he died somewhere between 
the death of Tiberius—which brought to a close 
operations begun against him at that emperor’s 
order by the legate of Syria, Vitellius (Ané. XVII. 
v. 1, 3)—and the middle of the reign of Claudius, 
when his successor Abias is found waging war on 
Izates of Adiabene (about A.D. 48; Ant. XX. iv. 1). 
But Damascus did not belong to Nabata, and 
was certainly under direct Roman administration 
in A.D. 33-34, and in A.D. 62-63, for Damascene 
coins of these years are extant and bear the heads 
of Tiberius and Nero respectively, without any 
such allusion to the local prince as was invariable 
in the coins of client states. It must have come, 
then, into the hands of Aretas after A.D. 33-34; 
if by force, the empire would hardly have suffered 
the Nabatzan line to reign unmolested till A.D. 
106; if by grant, the donor must almost certainly 
have been, not Tiberius, whose quarrel with Aretas 
has just been mentioned, but Caligula, who, unlike 
Tiberius (see the instance of Herod Philip in the 
next section), encouraged the dependent prince- 
lings of the East. [The silence of Tacitus will 
then admit of easy explanation, the Annals being 
defective throughout Caligula’s reign.} In this 
case, St. Paul’s escape from the ethnarch of the 
city must be placed not earlier than the middle 
of A.D. 37; in any case not earlier tlian A.D. 34. 

2. Reign and Death of Herod Agrippa I.—The 
tetrarchy of Herod Philip (Lk 3') was on his 


death, about A.D. 33-34, incorporated by Tiberius 
into the province of Syria, but ‘not many days’ 
after the accession of Gaius (Mareh 16, A.D. 37) 
was conferred with the title of king on Herod 
Agrippa, son of Aristobulus, and grandson of 
Herod the Great, who was then living in Rome; and 
to this territory the tetrarchy of Antipas was added 
iu A.D. 39-40, and Judea, Samaria, and Abilene 
on Claudius’ accession, early in A.D. 41. Agrippa 
reigned altogether, according to BJ, three years 
over the whole kingdom, and three years over 
the tetrarchies, according to <Ant., four years 
under Gaius,—three over Philip’s tetrarchy and 
the fourth over Antipas’ as well,—and three under 
Claudius over all Pal., the year of his death being 
‘the 7th of his reign and 54th of his life.’ The dis- 
crepancy concerns Gaius’ reign only (Ané., the later 
an fuller work, appears the more accurate), and 
‘three years’ under Claudius are common to both 
accounts. But Anfé., as has just beeu said, also 
speaks of ‘the 7th year,’ which (reekoned from the 
spring of A.D. 37) suggests A.D. 43-44 rather than 
44 simply. Against this, however, may be set 
the evidence of Agrippa’s coinage, which appar- 
ently goes on to a 9th year;* for even if, as is 
Ἰκοῖν enough, the Jewish kings commenced a 
fresh year on the Ist of Nisan following their 
accession,t the 9th year cannot possibly have 
begun before Nisan 1, A.D. 44, and even then 
only if the original grant from Caligula preceded 
Nisan 1, A.D. 37, so that Agrippa’s second year 
may have begun on that day. The coinage reck- 
oning by itself would suggest rather A.D. 45 than 
44; Josephus would be compatible with the latter 
part of A.D. 48; the two in combination are most 
easily reconciled by a date in A.D. 44 after Nisan 
(BJ τι. xi. 6; Ant. XVIII. iv. 6, vi. 10, vii. 2, 
XIX. v. 1, viil. 2). 

3. The Famine under Claucdius.—On Agrippa’s 
death Judzea is made again into a procuratorship 
under Cuspius Fadus. He intervenes in a quarrel 
between the Jews of Perwa and the city of 
Philadelphia, seizes and executes the brigand leader 
Tholomeus, and from that time forward keeps 
Judea clear of similar disturbances; then (rére) 
enters on a dispute with the authorities at Jerus. 
over the custody of the high- priestly robes.t 
‘About this time,’ κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν καιρόν, Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates become con- 
verts to Judaism; the story and antecedent circum- 
stances are related at length, and it is added that 
Helena, seeing that their kingdom was at peace and 
her son envied even by foreigners for the divine pro- 
tection he enjoyed, desired to go up to the temple 
at Jerus., while Izates made great preparations of 
eifts to be offered there. Her arrival was pecu- 
liarly well-timed, for famine was raging ‘at that 
moment,’ κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν ἐκεῖνο, But Josephus 
does not say that all this happened under Fadus. 
On the contrary, having digressed to relate what 


* See Madden, Coins of the Jews, ed. 2 (1881), p. 180. The 
ascription of these coins to Herod Agrippa 11. is impossible ; 
de Saulcy, however, thinks them Jewish forgeries, and Madden 
speaks hesitatingly, not having seen the coins themselves. But 
if the electrotypes may be trusted, the figure is quite certain, 
and there appears no reason except the chronological difficulty 
for doubting them. . 

t+ See the Gemara of Babylon, Tractate Rosh-hashanah or 
the New Year, fol. 2a: ‘Our rabbis teach that a king who 
ascends the throne on the 29th Adar has completed a year 
as soon as he reaches Nisan 1.’ 

t The emperor’s answer to the deputation sent to Rome on 
this subject is dated in the consulship of Rufus and Pompeius 
Silvanus; aud if these were, as is generally assumed, consules 
suffectt of a.p. 45, the letter will fall somewhere after the early 
months of that year. [Older editors read πρὸ τεσσάρων καλανδῶν 
Ἰουλίου, but the latter word is simply a retranslation of Jwlit 
in the inferior Latin MSS; Niese omits it, and marks a lacuna. ] 
But to date by other than the consules ordinarit would be so 
unusual, if not unexampled, that (especially in the absence of 
any other proof of the existence of these particular suffecti) 
the genuineness of the letter must be considered doubtful. 
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was contemporary with Fadus, namely, the con- 
version of Helena and Izates, he continues the 
digression through the long chapters XX. ii. 111. iv., 
bringing the history of Adiabene down to a point 
much later even than this visit: and then, after 
returning to Fadus and recording the revolt and 
death of Theudas under him, he goes on to say 
that his. successor was Tiberius Alexander, ‘in 
whose time it chanced that the great famine in 
Judea occurred in which’ Helena acted so gener- 
ously. After Alexander, of whom nothing further 
is related except the execution of the sons of 
Judas the Galilean, Cumanus comes as the new 

rocurator; in the 8th year of Claudius [A.D. 48], 

erod king of Chalcis dies. These two last events 
are reversed in BJ: ‘after Herod of Chalcis’ death 
Claudius gives his kingdom to the younger Agrippa, 
and Cumanus succeeds Alexander.’ Both accounts, 
in fact, treat the two changes as practically sim- 
ultaneous, so that Josephus certainly places 
Cumanus’ arrival in A.D. 48. Thus the whole 
tenure of both Fadus and Alexander falls within 
the limits of the years 44-48 A.D.; and since the 
bulk of the events recorded under the former is 
considerably the greater, Alexander cannot have 
arrived before, say, the spring of A.D. 46. This 
is the terminus a quo for Helena’s visit; and as 
Helena had not apparently heard of the famine 
before she arrived, it is the terminus a quo for 
the famine also, while Josephus’ language leaves 
no doubt that ‘the great famine’ ran its whole 
course under the same governor. It is therefore 
possible that it should be placed, or placed partly, 
In A.D. 47; it is certain that even the earlier part 
of the crisis cannot be placed before A.D. 46 (Ant. 
Xx, 1. 1, 2, i. 1, 5; ¥. 1, 2; ef I, xu. 1). 

4. The Proconsulship of Sergius Paulus m Cyprus. 
—The name of this governor has been found in 
a Cypriote inscription ἐπὶ Παύλου [ἀνθ]υπάτον ‘in 
Paulus’ proconsulship,’ but unfortunately without 
any synchronism which would fix the year. On 
the other hand, a dedication to Claudius in the 
name of the city of Curium in Cyprus by the 
proconsul L. Annius Bassus, ‘in accordance with 
a decision previously taken by the proconsul Julius 
Cordus,’ is signed ‘in the 12th year,’ 2.6. of the 
emperor, A.D. 52. Cordus’ tenure, if, as seems to 
be implied, he was Bassus’ immediate predecessor, 
will cover the year 51, so that in neither of those 
two years can place be found for Paulus. (Ces- 
nola, Cyprus, Ὁ. 425; Boeckh, CIG 2632.) 

5. The Kxpulsion of the Jews from Rome under 
Claudius is recorded in Suetonius (Claudius 25), 
Ludeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Roma expulit; but as this writer’s method is to 
group together the events in any one reign of 
similar character—in this case dealings with the 
provincials—no suggestion of a date is given at 
all. Tacitus, whose Annals, however, are extant 
during the last seven years only of Claudius’ reign, 
A.D. 47-54, says nothing of the Jews, though he 
mentions, under A.D. 52, the expulsion of the 
astrologers from Italy, a measure at once ‘cruel 
and ineffective.’ Orosius, A.D. 417 (Hist. vit. 
vi. 15), is the earliest authority to give a date, 
Claudius Ix. = A.D. 49, quoting it as from Josephus ; 
but, in fact, Josephus is as silent as Tacitus, not 
about the date only, but about the whole matter. 
Nor is there any reason to belicve that Orosius 
had access to Josephus direct; the only other 
reference to him (VII. ix. 7) appears to be repeated 
from Jerome’s Chronicle. It must therefore remain 
uncertain whether or not Orosius’ source in this 
case 15 trustworthy. 
supposes that all 
Claudius are a year too early (as might easily 
be the case if, for instance, he was copying a 
chronicler like Eusebius, whose Ist of Claudius 
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[Ramsay (δέ. Paul, p. 68). 
rosius’ dates for events under | 


began, not in Jan., but in Sept. A.D. 41; see below, 
No. 8. @), so that this expulsion would then rather 
belong to A.D. 50.] 

6. The Proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia must 
fall after A.D. 44, in which year (Dio Cassins, 
lx, 24) this province, taken by Tiberius in A.D. 15 
into his own hands, and ruled thenceforward by 
legatt propretore (ἀντιστράτηγοι), was restored to 
the contro] of the senate, and to administration by 
proconsuls (ἀνθύπατοι). Further, if Gallio so far 
shared the disgrace of his famous brother Seneca 
—who was only recalled in A.D. 49 (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 8) from an exile that had lasted about eight 
years—that he would have been passed over while 
it lasted, then the ¢erminus a quo is not 44 but 
49, or rather, since the proconsuls entered on their 
provincial governments early in the year, A.D. 50. 
At the same time, the distinction between the 
method of appointment to imperial and to sena- 
torian provinces was just this, that the emperor 
was quite unfettered in his choice, while, in the 
other case, all ex-holders of offices in Rome, ex-con- 
suls and ex-preetors, succeeded naturally to sena- 
torian governorships; Dio, for instance (loc. ciz.), 
describes this very change as one from selection to 
lot: τὴν δὲ ᾿Αχαίωαν καὶ τὴν Maxedoviay αἱρετοῖς 
ἄρχουσιν ἐξ οὗπερ ὁ Τιβέριος ἦρξε διδομένας ἀπέδωκεν ὁ 
Κλαύδιος τότε τῷ κλήρῳ. Still, it is hikely enough 
that candidates obnoxious to the government 
either did not stand at all, or were unsuccessful 
by arrangement at the ballotmg. Galho, then, 
entered on office in Achaia certainly not before 
A.D. 44, and probably not before 49, or even 50.* 

7. The Reign of Herod Agrippa 11]. and Mar- 
riage of Drusilla to Felix.—This Agrippa, son of 
Herod Agrippa I., at his father’s death was 
thought too young to succeed; but on the death 
of another Herod, his uncle, king of Chalcis, in 
the 8th year of Claudius (A.D. 48), he obtained that 
principality, from which he was transferred after 
Claudius had completed his 12th year, ὑ.6. about 
the beginning of A.D. 53, to the two tetrarchies of 
Philip and Lysanias, 2.6. the northern part of 
Palestine. On this accession to new dignity he 
bestowed his sister Drusilla in marriage on Azizus 
οἱ Emesa, a husband whom, not long after, μετ᾽ οὐ 
πολὺν χρόνον, she deserted for the Roman pro- 
curator Felix. Thus, if Josephus’ order of events 
is correct, St. Paul’s appearance before Felix and 
Drusilla, which was after, but not very long after, 
Pentecost (Ac 2016 24}. 34), cannot fall in A.D. 53, but 
at carliest in A.D. 54 (Ant, XX. v. 2, vii. 1, 2). 

8. a. The Procuratorship of Felix.—The events 
which led up to the deposition of the last- 
mentioned proeurator, Cumanus (appointed in A.D. 
48), are related in full by Josephus, Ant. XX. v1. 
1-3, more briefly by Tacitus, Ann. xn. 54; the two 
writers, while consistent in the main about 
Cumanus, differ seriously in regard to Felix. Both 
agree that troubles broke out between the Gali- 
leans and Samaritans, originating, says Josephus, 
in an assault on Galileans travelling up to Jerus. 
for one of the feasts. Both agree that the Roman 
soldiery intervened; that the quarrel was taken 
before Quadratus, legate of Syria, who investigated 
the responsibility of the Roman officials for their 
conduct in relation to it; and that the ultimate 
result was the deposition of Cumanus. Both agree 
further on the date; for Tacitus records the pro- 
ceedings under A.D. 52, Joseplius mentions the 
recall of Cumanus immediately before the notice 
of the completion of Claudius’ 12th year, Jan. A.D. 
53. On the other hand, Josephus, throughout the 

*See also Ramsay, Mxpositor, March 1897, p. 206: Seneca 
addressed his de fra to his brother, not under the adoptive name 
Gallio, but under the name Novatus; and if it is true that he 
wrote this treatise after his return from exile, it follows that his 


brother's adoption, and subsequent appointment toa preconsul- 
ship under the name Gallio, must also be not earlier than A.D. 49. 
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story, speaks of Cumanus as the only governor, 
whether of Galilee, Samaria, or Judea. Tacitus 
gives Cumanus in Galilee and Felix in Samaria 
co-ordinate jurisdiction; which of them ruled Judea, 
proper is not said by him in so many words (by his 
authority perhaps not at all), but he apparently 
assumes it to be Felix, whom he introduces as 
tampridem Iudew impositus. Thus in Josephus, 
Cumanus is the only procurator arraigned before 
Quadratus, and even he is sent off to the imperial 
tribunal; in Tacitus, Cumanus and Felix are 
equally involved; but since Felix was brother to 
Pallas, the emperor’s favourite and minister, tlie 
legate, to avoid having to condemn him, puts him 
on to the commission for the trial of his partner in 
guilt, who is condemned then and there for the 
crimes of both. 


How are these divergences to he reconciled? The answer is 
not without a direct bearing on the chronology of St. Paul’s 
life ; see below, No. 8. 6. Let it be conceded, then, to Tacitus, 
that Felix must have been holding some position in Samaria of 
sufficient rank to qualify him as one of the iwdices for Cumanus’ 
trial. So much, indeed, is warrantcd by Josephus’ statement, 
that the high priest Jonathan was continually urging good 
government on Felix when procurator, ‘lest he himself should 
incur blame before the populace for having requested his 
appointment from the emperor’ (Ant, xx. viii. 5), a request 
which was more natural if Felix were already known in Palestine. 
Some of the best modern authorities (Mommsen, Roman Pro- 
vinees, Eng. tr. 11. 202; Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 313) follow Tacitus 
further still. But Josephus, after all, is giving a detailed 
account of the history of his own country during his own life- 
time ; and to him it must be conceded in turn that Cumanus’ 
rule certainly included Judza (in the narrower sense) with 
Jerus., and that Felix was prohably only a subordinate of his 
in Samaria. Prejudice against so near a relation of Pallas made 
it easy for Tacitus or his authority to project back on to the 
earlier years of Felix’ residence something of the position, and 
a share of the misdeeds, of his later procuratorship. 


A third authority for the dates of Felix’ tenure 
is the Chronicle of Eusebius—the Armenian VS, 
with some MSS of Jerome’s tr., placing his arrival 
in the 11th year of Claudius, the other Lat. MSS 
in the 10th. [In the Bodleian MS of the Jerome, 
this note commences in the second of the two lines 
given to the 10th year, is continued through the 
two lines of the llth year, and ends in the first 
line of the 12th.] But how are these imperial 
years reckoned ? 


So much weight is laid by Harnack (Chronologie, pp. 233-237) 
on Eusebius’ evidence, that this preliminary difficulty must be 
disentangled in some detail. Both Harnack himself (ib. p. 234) 
and Lightfoot (e.g. Biblical Essays, Ὁ. 223, n. 2; hut this essay 
is ag old as A.D. 1863) assume a reckoning in the case of each 
emperor from his own accession-day. But it is in the last 
degree unlikely that a chronicle, where every year is reckoned 
continuously from Abraham, should admit in the parallel column 
of imperial years a system perpetually changing ; and if Titus, 
though he reigned three months of a 3rd year (June 79-Sept. 
81 A.D.), or Trajan, though he reigned six months of a 20th year 
(Jan. 98-Aug. 117 a.D,), are yet allotted only two and nineteen 
years respectively, it seems clear that, as was to he expected, 
the imperial years are manipulated into accord with the more 
fixed arrangement. But two questions still remain, 

(i.) Where did Eusebius fix his new year? It ig natural to 
think first of Jan. 1, the commencement of the Roman consular 
year. But Eusebius wag an Eastern, and in the East the year 
was all but universally commenced about September, The 
Jewish civil year began in September ; the old Attic lunar year 
in July; the old Macedonian lunar year in October; ” the 
calendars of Asia Minor in imperial times used the Macedonian 
months made into a solar year, commencing Sept. 23: the 
similar calendar of Syria used the same months in the same way, 
only that each month was pushed down one place, so that the 
year presumably began at the end of October; the Alexandrian 
year on Aug. 29; the era of Alexander or the Greeks was 
reckoned from Sept. B.c. 312; the Indictions, an invention of 
Eusebius’ own day, were counted, certainly from September, 
prohably from Sept. 4.p. 312, The strong presumption that 
Eusebius would range himself with all this mass of usage is re- 
inforced by his use of the Olympiads as parallel, year by year, to 
his own years of Abraham, for the Olympiads began in July, and 
a year that began on Jan. 1 must be out of reckoning with an 
Olympiad year for either its first or last six months. 

(ii.) Granted, then, that each Euscbian year began jn the 
September of a Julian vear,can that Julian year be conclusively 
fixed? Now, the starting-point of the Olympiads is known to he 
July of the Julian year B.c. 776; if, therefore, a fixed relation 
is established between Eusebian years of Abraham and Olym- 
piads, a fixed relation between Eusebian and Julian years 
folows. Unfortunately, the two versions of the Chronicle differ 


hy one year as to which year of Abraham is parallel] to Ol. 1.1, 
the Armenian giving Ann. Abr. 1240, Jerome 1241, and so 
throughout. That Jerome is the more trustworthy is now, 
through the labours of Hort and Lightfoot, recognised even by 
scholars who had pinned their faith to the Armenian (s0, 6.0.» 
Harnack, Chronologie, Ὁ. 113 ff.); and in this particular case two 
synchronisims of years of Tiberius with the Olympiads, the one 
given in the preface to the Chronicle (Jerome), and repeated in 
the Prep. Evang. of Eusebius himself (x. 9.1), the other given in 
the note on the Crucifixion (both Jerome and the Armenian), 
clench the proof. In the first case Tib. 15 is said to coincide 
with ΟἹ. 201, or more fully in the Prep. Evang. with Ol. 201. 4. 
Now, in the Chronicle itself ΤΊ. 15=Abr. 2044 (Jerome and 
Armenian)=Ol. 201. 4 Jerome, but OJ. 202. 1 Arm. In the 
second case the date for the Crucifixion is supported by appeal 
to Phlegon’s date, ΟἹ. 202.4. Now, Tiberius 19 (which is un- 
questionably Eusebius’ date for the Passion, see previous art. 
p. 4138)=Abr. 2048 (Jerome and Arm.)=Ol. 202. 4 Jerome, 
Ol. 203.1 Arm. Olearly, then, the parallelism of the columng 
is right in Jerome, wrong in the Armenian. 


It follows from this investigation that, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, Tiberius 1= Ο]. 198, 2 (Jerome) 
= Sept. A.D. 14 to Sept. A.D. 15; Gaius 1 =O}. 204. 1 
(Jerome)=Sept. 37-Sept. 38 A.D. ; Claudius 1=Ol, 
205. 1(Jerome)=Sept. 41-Sept. 42 A.D.; Nero 1=Ol. 
208. 3 (Jerome) =Sept. 55-Sept. 56 A.D. As the true 
accession-days of these four emperors were Aug. 
19, A.D. 14; Mar. 16, A.D. 857; Jan. 24, A.D. 41; 
Oct. 13, A.D. 54, an entirely consistent result is 
obtained, namely, that Eusebius commences the 1st 
regnal year of cach emperor in the September next 
after his accession. When, therefore, he puts the 
arrival of Felix in Claudius 11, he means not (as 
Harnack says) Jan. 51 to Jan. 52, but Sept. 51 to 
Sept. 52, and lis evidence, instead of contradict- 
ing, comes into line with that of Tacitus and 
Josephus. 

Ὁ. The Departure of Felix and Arrival of 
Festus.—The chronology of so large a period of 
St. Paul’s apostleship can be reckoned without 
difficulty backwards and forwards from his im- 
prisonment at Czesarea, that this date of Felix’ 
recall becomes the most important of the series of 
synechronisms that have been under discussion. 
Yet there is none about which opinions vary more 
widely, years so far apart as A.D. 55 and 61 being 
preferred by different enquirers; what may be 
called the received chronology (Wieseler, Chron. 
des apost. Zeitalters, pp. 66-99 ; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Esscys, pp. 217-220; Schiirer, H/P 1. ii. 182, and 
the bibliography there given) assigning it to A.D. 
(61 or) 60, but not earlier, while a few older 
writers, reinforced now by Ilarnack (o0.c. p. 299 11.) 
push it back to quite the beginning of Nero’s 
reign, A.D. 55 or 56. Blass (Acta Ap. pp. 21-24) 
leaves the question open, but is, on the whole, 
against the ‘received’ view; Ramsay (see No. 9, 
below) modifies the latter by one year, to A.D, 59. 

(i.) Arguments for the later date, A.D. 60 or 61. 

a, St. Paul at the time of his arrest, two years 
before Felix’ recall, addresses him as ‘for many 
years past a judge of this nation,’ ἐκ πολλῶν ἐτῶν 
ὄντα κριτὴν τῷ ἔθνει τούτῳ (Ac 9.410. 3, a phrase 
which it is said cannot mean less than six or seven 
years’ procuratorship, 7.c. from 52 to 58 or 59 A.D. 
jut it has just been shown from Tacitus that 
Felix had been in Samaria before he came Into 
office in Judaa; and since St. Paul’s purpose 1s 
naturally to press all that could truly be said of 
Felix’ experience, he would not too minutely 
distinguish between his present position as pro- 
curator and his previous position as a subordinate, 
The ἔτη πολλά are therefore to be reckoned from 
an indeterminate point previous to A.D. 52, and no 
certain deduction of any sort can be drawn about 
them. 

8. Josephus, after the mention of Nero’s acces- 
sion, records as all happening under Felix: the 
death of Azizus, king of Emesa; the succession 
of Aristobulus in Chalcis, and readjustment οἱ 
the dominions of the younger Agrippa; the 

jealousy between Felix and the high pricst 
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Jonathan, and the reign of terror which, after 
Jonathan’s assassination, prevailed at each of the 
feasts; the appearance of various robber chiefs or 
impostors, especially a certain Egyptian; and 
lastly, the ‘great quarrel’ between the Jewish and 
Syrian inhabitants of Ceesarea (Ant. XX. vill. 4-8). 

ow, this long suecession of incidents cannot, ib is 
sald, be brought within less than five or six years, 
Ὧ.6. from Oct. δά, Nero’s accession, to 60 A.D., 
especially as the rising of the Egyptian was already 
‘before these days’ (Ae 9138) at the time of St. 
Paul’s arrest, two years from the end of Felix’ 
tenure. But two considerations deprive this line 
of argument of a good deal of its force. 

(1) Josephus naturally groups together all he has to say 

about Pal, under Felix. That he does this after Nero’s acces- 
sion, means that he conceived, not that tbe whole state of things 
described began only then to be true, but at most that the 
main part of Felix’ government, and its most striking events, 
belonged to the new reign; and this, if Felix’ procuratorship 
began in A.D. 62, could easily be the case so long as it ended not 
earlier than A.D. 67 or 58. Exact information about the latter 
date Josephus obviously did not possess, or he would, as in 
other cases, have given it. 
(2) The various events described were not necessarily succes- 
sive. The political arrangements in Galilee or Chalcis, the 
growing disorder in Jerus., the risings in Palestine, may all have 
been in progress at one and the same time. Even the revolt of 
the Egyptian is not given asthe last in order of time of a series of 
such events, but as the most striking illustration of the decep- 
tions practised on the highly-wrought minds of the populace by 
miracle mongers of all sorts; for whereas the rest led their 
followers off into the wilderness with the promise of signs and 
wonders, ‘a fellow from Egypt about this time,’ κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν 
παιρὸν, gave rencezyous for the Mt. of Olives, that from thence 
he might show how the walls of Jerus. should fall down at, his 
bidding. At tbe same time, if this rising is to be placed under 
Nero at all, then St. Paul’s arrest cannot fall before Pentecost 
65, or rather, if the full natural meaning is to be given to the 
words πρὸ τούτων τῶν ἡμερῶν, before Pentecost 56, and Felix’ 
recall before the summer of 57 or rather 58 A.D. 


It appears, then, that the arguments used 
to support the ‘received’ date, A.D. 60, will not 
bear the whole weight placed on them, but that, 
so far as they go, they do suggest a ycar not 
earlier than A.D. 58, or at any rate than 57. The 
arguments used on the other side must now, 
in turn, be subjected to examination. 

(11.) Arguments for an early date, A.D. 55 or 56. 

a, Eusebius’ Chronicle places Ifestus’ arrival in 
Nero 2, ὅ.6. according to Harnack, in the year 
Oct. 55-Oct. 56 A.D.; and Eusebius’ chronology of 
the procurators is probably derived from Julius 
Afrieanus (A.D. 220), who, whether through the 
Jewish kings of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus 
of 'Tiberias,* or through personal enquiry (for he 
lived in Palestine), had excellent opportunities 
of arriving at the facets. But, again, a twofold 
answer may be given. (1) In any case Eusebius’ 
true date for Festus is Nero 2=Sept. 56-Sept. 57 
A.D., see above, p. 418". (2) It cannot be too often 
repeated that chroniclers were tempted to invent 
dates for all undated events of historical interest ; 
and as Vestus’ connexion with St. Paul would 
deter a Christian from passing him over without 
mention, it is possible that Eusebius (or Africanus), 
if the usual authorities failed him, simply set him 
exactly midway between his predecessor Felix, 
A.D. 51~52, and is successor Albinus, A.D. 61-62. 


For the last procurator, Gessius Florus, Eusebius gives Nero 
10=Sept. 64-Sept. 65 a.p.; this agrees well enough with 
Josephus’ statement that the breaking out of the war—Aug. 
66 A.D.—fell in the 12th year of Nero (2.6. on Josephus’ system 
Oct, 65-Oct. 66) and 2nd of Florus, 4nt. xx. xi. 1. For Albinus, 
the last but one, Eusebius has Nero 7=Sept. 61-Sept. 62 a.p. Ὁ 
and Josephus relates that a certain visionary was brought before 
Albinus at the Feast of Tabernacles, four years before the war, 
ue. Oct. 62 A.D., BU vi. v. ὃ, so that Eusebius’ date is at any rate 
tbe latest possible, and is very likely correct. 


_B. Felix on his reeall was prosecuted before 
Nero by the leading Jews of Czesarea, and ‘ would 


* Photius, cod. 88, read this book, and says that it extended 
from Moses to the deatb of the last Jewish prince, Herod 
Agrippa 0, in 4.pd. 100. 


eertainly have been condemned for his wrong- 
doings towards the Jews had not his brother 
Pallas, who at that moment stood very high in 
Nero’s favour, interceded on his behalf,’ Ané. xx. 
vili. 9. Now, according to Tacitus, Ann. xii. 14, 
15, Pallas was renioved from office not long before 
Britannicus eelebrated his 14th birthday; and 
Britannicus was born just after his father Claudius’ 
aecession, circa Feb. 41 A.D. But, again, if Pallas’ 
retirement fell in Jan. 55 A.D., and Felix’ trial 
preceded it, the latter must have fallen in the very 
first months of Nero’s reign, and Festus must have 
come out as procurator in the summer of A.D. 54 
under Claudius, a result which it is hopeless to 
try and reeoncile with the other authorities. 

Harnack, 0.¢. p. 238, on the ground of the coufusion whicb 
besets even the best chronologists through the different methods 
of reckoning imperial years, conjectures tbat Tacitus has imis- 
takenly put Britannicus’ 14th birthday for his 15th, so that the 
whole story should be transferred from A.D. 65 to 56. But this is 
unlikely : in tbe first place, because Tacitus reckons his years, 
asa Roman naturally would, by consulships, and not by regnal 
years of the empcror at all; in the second place, because the 
detail about Britannicus’ age introduces the account of his murder, 
and that was far too crucial an event to be likely to be misdated. 
I¢ seems obyious—there is certainly no reason against the view 
—that Pallas retained sufficient influence in the early years after 
his retirement to be able to secure immunity for his family. 
Tacitus expressly says that he stipulated that no inquiry should 
be made into his conduct in office, a very different attitude to 
what most fallen ministers had to adopt under the empire. 
Doubtless, Josephus exaggerates when he speaks of Nero at the 
date of the trial as μάλιστω δὴ τότε διὰ τμεοῆς ἄγων ἐκεῖνον, bub 
this appears to be only his way of accounting for the acquittal 
of an oppressor of the Jews. 

Stated as a proof for the year A.D. 55 or 56, this 
argument, too, breaks down; but if restated witha 
more modest scope, it will be found not without 
force. It is, in fact, difficult to believe that the 
Jews would not have gained their case against 
Felix had Poppea already acquired that ascendeney 
over Nero which enabled them under the next 
procuratorship to win their cause in the matter of 
the temple wall agaist Festus and Agrippa com- 
bined, Ané. XX. vill. 11. It is under A.D. 58 that 
this woman’s first introduction to Nero is recorded, 
but it was not till A.D. 62 that she set the crown 
to her ambition by marrying him, Tacitus, Ann. 
ΧΙ. 45, 46, xiv. 60—f% It was m the same year, 
62, that Pallas, who, according to Anz. xiv. 65, 
was too rich and too slow in dying for Nero’s 
avarice, was poisoned. Not improbably, the in- 
terest of Claudius’ favourite waned with that of 
Claudius’ daughter, so that it was no mere coin- 
cidence that the same year saw the murder of 
Octavia to make room for Poppzea, and the murder 
of Pallas. Anyhow, considering the respective 
histories of Pallas and Poppeea, the years 57, 58 
(59?) would appear to suit the circumstances of 
Felix’ acquittal better than the years 60, 61. 

In the result, then, the arguments for the ex- 
treme position on either side have been shown to 
be equally devoid of conclusive force. But, on the 
other hand, each set of them, though it docs not 
establish its own case, tends to disprove the 
opposite. The facts about Pallas and Poppa, not 
to speak of the evidence of Eusebius, do not prove 
that Festus succeeded Felix as early as 55 or 56, 
but they do seem to exclude a date as late as A.D. 
60. Conversely, the account of Felix’ procarator- 
ship in Josephus, though it does not show that he 
was governor as late as 60 or 61, does seem to show 
that he remained later than a.p. 56. The prob- 
abilities, therefore, both sides being considered, 
concentrate themselves on the intermediate years 
A.D. 57-59 for Felix’ recall (A.D. 55-57 for St. 
Paul’s arrest). 

9. The Days of Unicavened Bread (Ac 20%") in St. 
Paul’s third missionary journey have lately been 
brought again into notice by Ramsay (Expositor, 


May 1896, p. 336) as a date which ‘ean be fixed 


not merely to the year, but to the month and 
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day.’ ‘The Passover was celebrated and the Days 
of Unleavened Bread were spent in Philippi. 
Thereafter the company started for Troas; and 
their voyage continued into the fifth day. In 
Troas they stayed seven days; the last complete 
day that they spent there was a Sunday, and they 
sailed away carly on a Monday morning. Now, 
on the system common in ancient usage and 
followed by Luke... the seven days in Troas... 
began with a Tuesday and ended with a Monday. 
Further, the Tuesday of the arrival in Troas must 
be also counted as the fifth day of the voyage.’ 
‘It follows, therefore, that the party started from 
Philippi on a Friday. The only question that 
remains is whether the company started on the 
first morning after the Days of Unleavened Bread. 
Considering that the plan was to reach Jerus. by 
Pentecost, and that time was therefore precious, 
we need not hesitate as to this point. ... The 
slaying of the Passover in that year fell on the 
afternoon of a Thursday, and the Seven Days of 
Unleavened Bread continued till the following 
Thursday. That was the case in A.D. 57, but not 
in any of the years immediately around it.’ 


On this thesis three remarks suggest themselves. (i.) The 
calculation of days from the departure from Troas back to the 
departure from Philippi, and the inference that the latter was 
made on the earliest day possible, Nisan 22, are probable, 
though not absolutely certain. (11.) The only years considered 
by Ramsay as open to discussion are 4.D, 56-59. But these years, 
though they include the latest, do not include the earliest 
possible dates for the end of the 3rd missionary journey and the 
arrest at Jerusalem, which of course followed this passover at 
Philippi at the interval of a few weeks. a.p. 55 was even found 
(see No. 8. ὃ, above) to be so far one of the three most likely years, 
and for security’s sake 4.D. 54 may be also taken into account. 
(iii.) The uncertainty which day in any year was really kept as 
Nisan 14 is always considerable. Most investigators, and 
Ramsay among them, appear to think that the question is 
solved by labelling the first evening on which the new moon 
was visible Nisan 1. But the Jews must before this have modi- 
fied the method of simple observation by something in the 
nature of a calendar or cycle (CHRON. oF THE GOSPELS, above, 
p. 411), and any such cycle no douht deviated not infrequently 
from the results of simple observation. Certainly, the days of 
the terminus paschalis or Nisan 14 for these years according to 
the Alexandrine cycle, which has prevailed in the Christian 
Church ever since the 4th cent., differ sensibly from those 
supplied by Lewin'’s Fasti Sacri or Wicseler’s Chronologie p. 
115 (and accepted by Ramsay), being always one day, and some: 
times two days, the earlier.* 


A.D. Alexandrine. Lewin. Wieseler. 
54 Apr. 9, T. Apr. 10, W. 
55 Mar. 29, Sa, Mar. 30, Su. 
56 Apr. 17, Sa. Mar. 19, F. Apr. 18, Su. 
(or Mar. 18? Th.) 
57 Apr. 5, T. Apr. 7, Th. Apr. 7, Th. 
58 Mar. 25, 88, Mar, 27, M. Mar, 27, M. 
59 Apr. 13, F Apr. 15, Su. Apr. 15, Su. 


Now, supposing, as seems a fair estimate, that the 
Alexandrine date is the carliest possible for each 
yon and two days later the latest, Nisan 14 may 
ave been a Thursday in any of the three years 
A.D. 54 (Apr. 11), 56 (Mar. 18); 57 (Apr. 7). What, 
then, can fairly be claimed for Ramsay’s investiga- 
tion is, that against the other three ycars, A.D. 55, 
58, 59, a certain presumption of improbability does 
remain ; and with regard to the two later of these 
three years this result serves to confirm the result 
attained in the last section. Combining this with 
the previous enquiry, A.D. 56 and 57 appear the 
probable alternatives for the year of St. Paul’s 
arrest, A.D. 58 and 59 for the recall of Felix and 
close of the two years’ captivity at Cesarea. | 
10. The Persecution under Nero, and Martyrdoms 
of St. Peter and St. Paul.—That the two apostles 
were martyred on the same day is an erroneous 
deduction from the common festival on June 29, 
which is really the day of the common translation 


of their relics to the safe concealment of the Cata. | 
| 
* That the Alexandrine date is always beforehand with the | 


date depending on simple observation will be due to the cycle 
computators reckoning Nisan 1 from the time of astronomical 
new moon, not from the time, about 30 hours later, when it | 
firol became visible to observers. 


combs during the persecution of Valerian, Twsco 
et Basso coss. (A.D. 258). But that both were 
martyred at Rome, and both under Nero, has been 
in eftect the constant tradition of the Church; 
Peter and Paul, with some date under Nero, 
headed the Roman episcopal list in Julius Africanus 
(Harnack, Chronologie, pp. 124 ff., 171); according 
to Dionysius of Corinth, they taught together 
in Italy, and were martyred κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν καιρόν 
(ap. Eus. 7H ii. 25; 6. A.D. 170); and St. Clement 
of Roine himself, addressing the Corinthians about 
A.D. 96, sets before their eyes ‘the noble examples 
of our own generation,’ the good apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and that great multitude of elect which 
was gathered together with them in divers suffer- 
ings and tortures, women being exposed as Danaids 
and Dirces (1 Clem. v. ΥἹ. συνηθροίσθη πολὺ πλῆθοΞ). 
That the ‘ great multitude’ is that of the Neronian 
martyrs, would be all but certain from the parallel 
account in Tacitus of the m2ltitudo ingens and 
addita ludibria of the Christian victims of Nero 
(Ann. xv. 44); and the whole proof is clenched by 
the coincidence of Tacitus’ mention of the emperor’s 
gardens—z.e. the hortz Neroniani on the Vatican 
hill—as the scene of the executions, with the state- 
ment of the Roman Gaius (ap. Eus. 1.1. ii. 253 ¢. 
A.D. 200), that the relics of St. Peter rested on the 
Vatican as those of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. 

But the date of the apostles’ martyrdom, if it fell in the 
Neronian persecution properly so called, can hardly have been 
far removed from the great fire of Rome in July A.p, 64, since 
Tacitus says expressly that it was to provide scape-goats to bear 
his own responsihility for the arson that Nero first devised an 
attack on the Church. It is true that Suetonius speaks of the 
punishment of Christians under Nero in general terms and with- 
out assigning any particular date: Nevo 16 {in the middle of a 
list of things animadversa severe et coercita) aflicti suppliciia 
Christiant genus hominum superstitionis nove: ac malejice. But 
Suet, is not in the habit of giving dates at all; and further it is 
quite true that the Neronian trials did settle for good the 
crucial question of the illegality of Christianity, while yet it 1s 
clear from Tac, that the violence of the first outbreak stood out 
as something vastly different in degree if not in kind from the 
normal condition of occasional martyrdoms which followed. It 
is true again that Eusebius assigns the apostles’ death to the 
very end of Nero’s reign, A.D. 68. But he gives this date to the 
whole persecution, as the last and worst of all Nero’s crimes. 
As he did not use Latin writers, Tacitus’ account was unknown 
to him, aud he has no idea that the persecution had anything 
to do with the fire at Rome, of which he only speaks in the 
vaguest terms under Nero 9 (10) éuspyrpel γεγόνασι πολλοὶ ἂν 
Ῥώμῃ. The actual year he doubtless selected because his (or 
rather Africanus’) chronology of the Popes, calculated back from 
cent. 3 by the years of their tenure of office, brought the 
accession of Linus, and therefore the apostles’ martyrdom, to A.D. 
67-68. What is really important is that he, like Clement, closely 
associates the two apostles with the rest of the victims of the 
persecution 3 and this, taken into connexion with the evidence 
of Tac. and of Gaius, seems to fix their death to within a year at 
any rate of the great fire, middle of a.p. 64-middle of 65 {Harnack, 
0.0. p. 240, still more precisely, July 4.p. 64; but this is to liinit 
the possibilities unreasonably.] 

Probably, modern writers would not have been 
so reluctant to admit this, if the received chron- 
ology had not prolonged St. Paul’s first Roman 
captivity till at least the spring of A.D. 63, 60 that 
the two years or less which would intervene before 
his martyrdom on the dating just suggested would 
be insufficient to cover what is known or reason- 
ably conjectured about his final missionary Journey. 
But it has been now shown (see Nos. 8. ὦ, 9) that not 
60, but 58 or 59, is the true date of Festus’ arrival 
in Juda, and therefore not 63, but 61 or 62, the 
end of the two years (Ac 28) of the first Roman 
captivity. Is there, then, any reason to suppose 
that the two to four years which intervene in this 
revised chronology are too few to satisfy the evl- 
dence as to St. Paul’s movements? Properly perhaps 
this enquiry belongs to a later stage in the investi- 
gation; but as it stands outside the Acts, and 
establishes the terminus ad quem, parallel to the 
terminus a quo of the Crucifixion, for the subject- 
matter of this article, there is a special advantage 
in speaking of it at this place. 

That St. Paul after his release carried out the 
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desire long before expressed by him (Ro 1538) to 
go onfrom Rome to Spain, is made more than 
probable by the testimony of St. Clement, that the 
apostle ‘preached righteousness to the whole world, 
and reached the boundary of the West’ (ἐπὲ τὸ 
τέρμα τῆς δύσεως ἐλθών, ad Cor. v.), and of the 
Muratorian Canon [e. A.D. 200], profectionem Pauli 
ab urbe ad Spaniam oe For a journey 
to districts so untouched, where the very founda- 
tions of Christianity would still have to be laid, 
at least a year must be allowed ; and six months 
more must be added for the preaching on the route 
through Southern Gaul—Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonne—if the Ταλατία to which Crescens was 
sent (2 Ti 41:0) was, as Eusebius, H# 111. 4, and 
other Greek Fathers suppose, not the lesser Gaul 
of Asia Minor, but the greater Gaul of the West. 

That St. Paul also revisited the East results 
from the Pastoral Epistles ; and even critics who, 
like Harnack (0.¢. p. 239, n. 3), reject these Epistles 
as a whole, admit that genuine accounts of St. 
Paul’s movements after his release have been in- 
corporated in them. But for the journey to 
Ephesus and Macedonia (1 Ti 1°), for the evangeli- 
zation of Crete (Tit 1°), for the final visits to 
Troas, Miletus, and perhaps Corinth (2 Ti 4%), 
for the winter at Nicopolis (in Epirus ; Tit 3"),* a 
second eighteen months are required. 

Thus three full years, though not necessarily 
more, appear to have elapsed between St. Paul’s 
departure from and return to Rome ; and it follows 
that if his martyrdom in the first great outbreak 
of Nero’s persecution holds good, of the two alter- 
native years to which his release was narrowed 
down (No. 9, above), A.D. 61 has an advantage over 
A.D. 62, and A.D. 56, 58 over A.D. 57, 59 as the years 
of his arrest at Jerusalem and of his journey as a 
prisoner to Rome. 


So far, then, ten points from Jewish and secular 
history have been fixed with more or less prob- 
ability: (1) Aretas in possession of Damascus, 
certainly not before A.D. 34, probably not before 
A.D. 37; (2) Herod Agrippa I.’s death, probably in 
A.D. 44; (3) the famine in Jerusalem, not before 
A.D. 46; (4) the proconsulate of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus, not in A.p. 51, 52; (5) the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome, perhaps in A.D. 49 or 50; (6) the 
proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia, probably not 
before A.D. 49 or 50; (7) the marriage of Drusilla 
with Felix, not before A.D. 54; (8) the appointment 
of Felix as procurator of Judea in A.D. 52, and 
his recall in one of the years A.D. 57-59; (9) of 
these three ycars the first seems to be exclnded 
by the note about the days of unleavened bread ; 
(10) and the third seems to be excluded by the 
calculation of the necessary interval betwecn St. 
Paul's hearing before Festus and his martyrdom in 
A.D. 64 (64-65). Thus the crucial date of Festus’ 
arrival seems to be established as A.D. 58, and 
therefore the close of the Acts after St. Paul’s two 
years’ captivity at Rome as A.D. 61; and a sort of 
framework is erected into which the details to be 
gathered, first, from the comprehensive history of 
the Acts, and, secondly, from the fragmentary 
notices in the Epistles, have now to be inserted. 

(4) The Acts; second lialf (chs. 18-28). For the 
special criticism of this book, see ACTS OF TILE 
APOSTLES. More need not be said here than that 
Ac is accepted in what follows as containing, on 
the whole, an accurate and trustworthy picture of 
events between Pentecost and St. Paul’s (first) 
Roman captivity, A.D. 29-61. The picture is cut 
up, as it were, into six panels, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress ; and with so careful 


Ἴ That is, if St. Paul’s intention to winter there was carried 
out. 
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an artist, the divisions thus outlined are, in the 
absence of more precise data, the natural starting- 
oint of investigation. (i.) First period, 11, The 

ΠΌΤΟΝ in Jerus., and the preaching of St. Peter: 
summary in 67 ‘and the word of God was in- 
creasing, and the number of disciples in Jerus. was 
being greatly multiplied, and a large number of the 
priests were becoming obedient to the faith.’ (ii.) 
Second period, 6%. Extension of the Church 
through Pal.; the preaching of St. Stephen; 
troubles with the Jews: summary in 9% ‘the 
Church throughout all Galilee and Judea and 
Samaria was having peace, being built up, and 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the con- 
solation of the Holy Spirit was being multiplied.’ 
(111.) Third period, 953, The extension of the Church 
to Antioch; St. Peter’s conversion of Cornelius; 
further troubles with the Jews: summary in 1254 
‘and the word of the Lord was increasing and 
being multiplied.’ (iv.) Fourth period, 12%. Ex- 
tension of the Church to Asia Minor ; preaching 
of St. Paul in ‘Galatia’; troubles with the Jewish 
Christians: summary in 16° ‘the Churches then 
were being confirmed in the faith, and were 
abounding more in number daily.’ (v.) Fifth period, 
166. Extension of the Church to Europe; St. 
Paul’s missionary work in the great centres, such 
as Corinth and Ephesus: summary in 19” “50 
forcibly was the word of the Lord increasing and 
prevailing.’ (vi.) Sixth period, 19%, Extension of 
the Church to Rome ; St. Paul’s captivities : sum- 
marized in 28% * proclaiming the kingdom of God 
and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all boldness unhindered.’ 

Of these six sections the protagonist in the first 
three is St. Peter, in the last three St. Paul; and 
the two halves into which the book thus naturally 
falls make almost equal divisions at the middle of 
the whole period covered. But the further con- 
sideration of the earlier half may best be post- 
poned until the rich chronological material of the 
later sections has been set in order. 

Starting-point of St. Pauls First Missionary Journey (1st 
M.J., Ac 13%).—The summary which closes the third section of 
the Acts intervenes hetween the notices of the death of Herod 
Agrippa 1. (A.D, 44; see No. 2, above), and of the completion of 
SS. Paul and Barnahas’ famine ‘ministry’ at Jerus. ; so that it 
appears a leritimate inference that between these two events some 
considerahle interval elapsed. Further, as there was no famine 
hefore the year A.D. 46 (No. 3, above), the delegates can scarcely 
have returned earlier to Antioch, unless the Antiochene Ohurch 
had not merely hegun to collect contrihutions in anticipation, 
which was natural enough, but had closed their fund hefore the 
famine was heard of, which does not seem natural atall. Cer- 
tainly, if the delegates helped to administer the relief, the year 
46 is the earliest possible. 

Nor was the start on the 1st M.J. made immediately after 
their return to Antioch. The description introduced at this 
point (131) of the personnel of the Antiochene ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ suggests at least some further period of settled work ; 
and as the journey westwards meant a start either hy sea or over 
the Taurus, it would not he entered upon in the winter months,— 
indeed it will be assurned in the following discussion as axiomatic 
that St. Paul’s journeys are as far as possihle to he placed in the 
summer (March or April to Nov.), and that during the other 
months he was in general stationary. ‘Thus the spring of A.D. 
47, or more particularly the end of the paschal season (in that 
year civea, Mar. 28-Apr. 4), is the earliest starting-point at all 
probahle. 

Duration of the First Missionary Journey (Ac 134-14%),— 
Crossing to Cyprus the apostles landed at Salamis and passed 
through the whole island as far as Paphos, preaching in the 
Jewish synagogues (185. 6), The stay in Cyprus can hardly have 
been less than some months; the results, at any rate, ea- 
couraged the Cypriote Barnahas to select it as his share of the 
communities visited or founded in common (15%. 39), At earliest, 
then, in the summer of the same year, a.D. 47, the party crossed 
to the mainland of Pamphylia; and whether or not Ramsay’s 
attractive conjecture be true, that the ‘infirmity of the flesh’ 
was a malarial fever caught there in the lowlands and necessitat- 


ing an immediate move up into the hills, no stay is recorded 


anywhere short of Pisidian Antioch (Antioch P.). To the 
evangelization of this city and of Iconium, Lystra, and Derhe, 
the main efforts of the journey were devoted ; and as the return 
was made hy the same route, the three first-named cities were 
visited twice. The first sojourn in Antioch P. was long enough 
for the word to he ‘spread ahroad through the whole district ’ 
(1389 ; cf. the similar but stronger phrase in 1910 of the two yeare? 
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stay at Ephesus). At Iconium a ‘long time’ was spent (ixovéy 
«ρόνον, 149), With Lystra and Derbe the ‘ surrounding country’ 
was evangelized (146.7), and at Derbe the disciples made were 
‘many’ (ixevovs, 1421). The return visits were no doubt 
shorter; but as they included the work of confirming and 
organizing the new communities (ἐπιστηρίζοντες, χειροτονήσοιντες 
πρεσβυτέρους, 1422.23), they cannot well have been hurried. The 
second stay at Perga, unlike the first, was sufficiently long for 
the preaching of the word (14%: contrast 13!3-J4). From the 
Pamphylian coast the voyage homeward was made direct. 

Where the indications are expressed in such general language, 
opinions will differ as to the length of time signified. But as it 
is certain that no one will estimate the stay in the interior at 
less than six months, and the hills between Antioch P. and 
Perga would not have been recrossed in the winter (Dec.-March), 
the whole absence from Antioch in Syria (Antioch S.) must have 
prolonged itself beyond a year; indeed the smallest space of 
time which will reasonably cover the details of the Acts is 18 
months. Let it be supposed roughly that the apostles arrived in 
Oyprus in April and left it in July ; that they reached Antioch 
P. by Aug. 1, Iconium by Nov. 1, spending there the five winter 
months, down to the paschal season (probably circa Mar. 18-25) 
of A.D. 48, Lystra by April 1, Derbe by May 15, the two latter 
being far less populous or important cities than the two former ; 
that they began the return journey about July 1, getting down 
to the Pamphylian lowlands at the beginning of Ovt., and back 
to Antioch S. a month later, say Nov. 1, 4.p. 48. It is easy to 
allow more than this, and Ramsay raises the total froma year 
and 7 months to 2 years and 3 or 4 months, ending in July A.D. 
49 (Ch. in Rom, Emp. pp. 65-73). But the shorter estimate, if it 
satisfies St. Luke’s language, and it seems to do so, is to be pre- 
ferred on the ground that it seems unlikely that the apostles on 
this their first missionary experiment should have separated 
themselves from their base at Antioch 8., which was yet so near 
them, for as long a period as over 2 years. 

Interval between the First and Second Missionary Journey τ 
the Apostolic Council (Ac 1427-1535), — The two apostles after 
their return from the 1st M.J., and before their visit to Jerus., 
‘resided’ at Antioch S. ‘for no short time’ (διέτριβον χρόνον οὐκ 
ὀλίγον, 1428); and although it is just possible that the phrase 
may be meant to cover the whole period up to the starting-point 
of the 2nd M.J., yet even so the earlier portion itself cannot have 
been less than the four winter months from Nov. 1, A.D. 48, 
onwards. For the Council, it may be taken for granted, would 
not have been held during those months ; and indeed since the 
Twelve were by this time no longer settled at Jerus., the 
opportunity for the Council must have been found in their 
assembling for one of the great Jewish feasts. Thus the earliest 
possible occasion will have been the passover of A.D. 49, circa 
April 5-12. But as Paul and Barnabas are said to have ‘ passed 
through Phonice and Samaria, expounding the conversion of the 
Gentiles’ (153),—and though this does not, of course, imply the 
same delay as the foundation of new communities, it does 
exclude the idea of hurried movements,—it is really more likely 
that they kept their passover at Antioch 8., and spent the six 
weeks following in a leisurely progress towards Jerus., arriving 
there for the Oouncil at Pentecost (May 24). They may easily 
have been back again at Antioch 5. by the end of June; and 
as the further stay only amounted to ‘certain days’ (ἡμέρας 
vives, 1636), there is no reason why the start for the 2nd M.J. 
should not have been made in the latesummer of thesame year, 
say Sept. 1, a.p. 49, ten months after the return fromthe previous 
journey. [On the visit of St. Peter to Antioch, Gal 211, see 
below, p. 4242. ] 

Duration of the Second Missionary Journey (Ac 1536-1822),— 
That St. Paul should start so late in the year, while it would 
have been very unnatural when he was breaking new ground in 
unknown districts, as in the lst M.J., was natural enough 
when he was going primarily to revisit existing Churches; the 
winter would be spent among them, and they would serve in 
turn for bases from which, in the spring, he might make his 
way on again to further and more strictly missionary labours. 
This, in fact, is what St. Paul probably did do on his 2nd M.J. 
He left Antioch 8. by land, ‘ passing through Syria and Cilicia 
confirming the Churches’ (154! txiernpifwy + cf. 14221823), a phrase 
which certainly implies a good deal more than a night's rest, at 
each place. Thus several Churches, such as, no doubt, that of 
Tarsus, were ‘ visited’ before he reached the Churches of the 1st 
M.J. at all, That of these Derbe is first mentioned, and then 
Lystra (161), follows from the adoption on this occasion of the 
land route over Taurus, which must have been crossed not later 
than November. It is not St. Luke’s habit to describe anything 
in much detail but the foundation of new Churches,—contrast, 
é.g., the firat visit to Macedonia (1612-1715) with the second (202), 
—so that no deduction can be drawn from his silence as to 
any events beyond the circumcision of Timothy (163). On the 
contrary, the interpolation at this point of the fourth period- 
summary in 16°, though no doubt primarily intended to 
emphasize the great step forward into Europe which follows, 
marks also a beating of time between the old work and the new, 
and suggests that the one was more than a mere episode on the 
way to the other; St. Paul must have stayed everywhere long 
enough to mark the progress going on, the ‘daily increase in 
numbers.’ Nor is it at all likely that fresh ground would be 
broken in the winter months. It can only have been after the 
passover (March 25-April 1) of 4.p. 50 that he concluded at 
Antioch P. the seven months’ ‘visitation’ of existing Churches, 
and plunged forward into the unknown. 

That the phrase ‘ Phrygian and Galatian district’ (τὴν Bouyiay 
"αὶ Γολοτικὴν χώραν, 168) or ‘ Galatian and Phrygian district’ (τὴν 
Tok. χώραν καὶ Φρυγίαν, 1823) means not two places, but one and 


the same, follows as well from the inclusion of both under a 
single article, as from the fact that the names are given in reverse 
order on the second occasion, though the direction of the 
journey was the same as on the first, from east to west. St. 
Paul's object on leaving Antioch P. was naturally the group 
of famous aud populous cities on the western coast. [The 
Phrygo-Galatic region, if it lay on the route to Ephesus, can 
have had nothing to do with Galatia in the narrower ethnical 
sense, which was far away to the N. and N.E.; and this is only 
one of many arguments which combine to make Ranisay’s view 
that the ‘ Galatian’ Churches are those of Antioch P., Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, all but demonstrably true.] Entrance, how- 
ever, into the province of Asia was barred by divine intervention ; 
and St. Paul directed his eyes to the next great group of cities, 
and turned northwards for Bithynia, only to find the same check 
when he reached the Bithynian border. This time the western 
direction was left open, and the party skirted Mysia until they 
touched the coast at a point north of ‘Asia,’ namely Troas. 
But as it is implied throughout these verses that no settlement 
was made for preaching, not more than a month need be 
allowed between the departure from Antioch P. and the arrival 
in Europe. The proclamation of the gospel at Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Bercea, and Athens must have occupied all the summer 
of A.D. 50: the stay at the two former towns, at least, was long 
enough to found flourishing Churches, and the ‘ three Sabhaths' 
at the synagogue of Thessalonica (172) represent, no doubt, not 
the whole of St. Paul’s residence, but only the time anterior to 
the separation of Christians and Jews, cf. 185-7 195.9, Ramsay, 
indeed, allots eleven months to these four places (Ch. in Hom. 
Emp. p. 85); but in the absence of any hint at specially lengthy 
sojourns—contrast 1349 143 etc.—six weeks at Philippi, two or 
three months at Thessalonica, and a few weeks each at Berma 
and Athens must be considered sufficient. The sea route from 
Berea to Athens is likely to have been taken before the 
autumnal equinox, and the apostle was doubtless eager to get 
on to his future headquarters, so that the arrival at Corinth 
may be placed in October a.p. 50. The total stay there of eighteen 
months (for the ἡμέροις ixeves of 1818 are probably to be included 
in the ἐνιουτὸν xi μῆνος ἐξ οἱ 1811} will last till April A.p. 52, thus 
covering two winters and a summer. St. Paul, as might be 
expected, arrives at the end of one travelling season and leaves 
at the beginning of another. The departure, if made, as in 
other cases, immediately after the paschal season (circa April 
2-9, A.D. 52), would be timed to bring St. Paul (vi@ Ephesus and 
Cmsarea, 1918-22) to Jerus., as on the 3rd M.J., for the Feast of 
Pentecost. There the stay was only for the purpose of ‘ salut- 
ing the Church,’ and the apostle went on at once to his old home 
at Antioch §&., arriving, say, in June A.b. 52, after an absence of 
two years and nine months. 

Duration of the Third Missionary Journey.—But Antioch 
was no longer an effective centre for St. Paul’s work ; it was 
out of reach of his new Churches in Macedonia and Achaia, 
while his ‘Galatian’ Churches would be supervised quite as 
easily from Ephesus, whither he was pledged to return if he 
could (1821), If advantage was to be taken of the travelling 
season for the highlands of Asia Minor, no long delay was pos- 
sible ; the farewells at Antioch S, were therefore probably briet 
(1823 ποιήσος χρόνον tive ἐξπλθεν ; contrast the continuous work 
implied in 1126 132 1428 1535), and a start made on the 3rd M.J. 
about August A.D. 52, 

This time the passage across Asia Minor seems to have been 
less protracted. Nothing is said of a stay in Cilicia (contr, 1641}; 
it is only in the Galatian Churches of the lst M.J. that St. Paul, 
as he moved in order from one to another, set himself to ‘ estab- 
lish’ all the disciples (διερχόμενος καθεξῆς . . . στηρίζων, 18%), 
This visitation, and the not very long or difficult journey between 
Antioch P., the westernmost of these cities, and Ephesus, need 
not have extended over much more than the remaining months 
of A.D. 52. Perhaps about the turn of the year, while travelling 
in the less rugged districts was still feasible, St. Paul reached 
Ephesus, and entered on a long residence there, certainly of 
two years, almost certainly of two years and three months— 
that is, if 1919 χοῦτο δὲ ἐγένετο ἐπὶ ἔτη δύο refers only to the dis- 
puting in the school of Tyrannus, and excludes the three months 
of the synagogue preaching, 198, It is true that in the case of 
the stay at Corinth (see just above) the later and fuller calcu- 
lation is inclusive and not exclusive of the earlier and briefer: 
for Ephesus, on the contrary, the supplementary evidence of 
Ac 2081 τριοτίαν . . . οὐκ ἐπαυσάμην appears to decide the ques- 
tion in favour of a total length of considerably over two years 
of residence. The period thus reckoned terminates at earliest 
in March or April a.p. 65. (A departure not before spring is 
confirmed by the evidence of the two Oorinthian Epistles. 
1 Co, written about the paschal season (March 30-April 6 in 
A.D. 55), announces a plan for leaving Ephesus after Pentecost, 
for travelling through Macedonia, and perhaps wintering in 
Corinth (1 Co 58 165-8),—a plan which would provide for a much 
longer, though less immediate, visit to Corinth than the original 
intention of going there on the way to Macedonia (cf. 2 Co 136 
and 100167 οὐ θέλω yap ὑμῶς Epri ἐν παρόδῳ ἰδεῖν). The Ephesian 
riot may have even precipitated the departure before Pentecost 
(Ac 201).] At sone time, then, in the spring of A.D. 55, St. Paul 
launches himself on a new cycle of wanderings, intended to 
include Macedonia, Achaia, Jerus., and Rome (1931), [2 Co im- 


_ plies that he had planned to preach at Troas, and stayed there 


long enough to find an opening, but ultimately hurried on into 
Macedonia, the sooner to meet Titus and the news from Corinth 


| (212.13),} Through Macedonia he travelled slowly, visiting as he 


TL 


went the Churches of the 2nd_ journey, and possibly founding 
others (202 διελθὼν τὰ μέρη ἐκεῖνον καὶ παωροιπολέσοις οὐτοὺς λόγῳ 
πολλῷ), until he reached Greece proper, or ‘Hellas.’ There, or 
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in other words in Corinth, he stayed three months—obviously 
the winter months of A.p. 55-56, since the return journey brought 
him to Philippi just in time for the passover (March 18-25 a.D. 
56), 206. This longer route through Macedonia was a sudden 
substitute, at the time of starting, for the direct voyage to Pal, 
(203), and the party had to hurry in consequence if the distance 
from Philippi to Jerus. was to be covered in the six weeks 
between the end of the paschal season and Pentecost (2016), A 
week (six days) was spent at Troas, and another at Tyre, per- 
haps while waiting for weather or ships; but the journey be- 
tween these two places was made with only necessary halts, and 
appears to have occupied not more than a fortnight. The days 
that remained to spare were spent at Caesarea (211°), and Jerus. 
wea probably reached just in time for the feast, 

St. Paul’s Captivities.—At Jerus. St. Paul was arrested (May 
A.D. 56), and conveyed thence to Casarea, where his imprison- 
ment, though not of a rigorous character, had lasted a full two 
years (διετίας πληρωθείσης, 24°27) when Porcius Festus succeeded 
Felix in the middle of a.p. 58. Festus, unlike his predecessor, 
gave a fairly prompt hearing to the case (251-6. 13. 23), and late in 
the summer St, Paul, having appealed to Cesar, was sent, with 
other prisoners, in charge of a centurion to Rome. But the 
voyage was much delayed by contrary winds, and they were 
still off Crete at a time when the great fast (Tisri 10=circa 
Sept. 15 in A.p. 58) had already gone by—how long gone by St. 
Luke does not say(279). Even if the wreck took place as late as 
the beginning of November, and the three months at Malta 
(2811) are reckoned to the full, the voyage was continued early in 
February, before navigation would naturally have begun; but 
no doubt an official on government business would be more 
likely than ordinary folk to risk sailing at an unpropitious 
season, Anyhow, somewhere in the early months of s.p. 59 St. 
Paul may be believed to have arrived in Roine, and after ‘two 
whole years’ (διετίαν ὅλην, 2899), 1.€. in the spring of a.p. 61, 
the book of the Acts closes, and leaves him still a prisoner; 
though the mention of the particular period suggests that a 
different condition of things supervened at the end of it, in 
which case the release, and visit to Spain, would follow at this 
point. [See for the rest of St. Paul's life, supra, pp. 420 4214.] 


Thus the second portion of the Acts, from the 
beginning of the lst M.J. (13°-28*), covers a period 
of fourteen years, certainly not less, and appar- 
ently not more; and if the starting-point was 
rightly placed in A.D. 47, the fourteen years will 
come to an end in A.D. 61. 

(B) The Epistles of St. Panl. 

Of these the Pastoral Epistles fall outside the 
Acts, and have been dealt with already (p. 4915). 
The two to the Thess. were written in the company 
of Silas and Timothy, the first not long after 
leaving Athens, 1 Th 11 81.3.6. 2 Th 1+; that is to 
say, during the long stay at Corinth on the 2nd 
M.J., A.D. 51 (50-52). The two to the Cor. fall, the 
one just before, the other soon after, the depar- 
ture from Ephesus for Macedonia, towards the end 
of the 3rd M.J., A.D. δῦ (see above, p. 4225). The 
Epistle to the Rom. belongs to the winter residence 
at Corinth, A.D. 55-56 (Ro 16! 15°-°®=Ae 101), 
The Epistles to Philippi, Ephesus, Colossse, and to 
Philemon belong in all probability to the Roman 
imprisonment, A.D. 59-G1l. But the one Epistle 
which contains something of a chronology of St. 
Paul’s life (Gal 118-91), the one Epistle which 
would bring together a point in the second half 
of the Acts with a point in the first, is also, from 
the absence of allusions to coutemporary history, 
unfortunately the most diffienlt to date of all the 
Epistles. 

Date of the Gatatian Epistie.—(i.) Resemblance 
of style and subject-matter has generally led critics 
to assign Gal to the second group of Epistles, with 
1, 2 Co and Ro, or even to a particular place in 
that group, between 2 Co and Ro (so Lightfoot, 
Galatians®, pp. 44-56), i.e. on the chronology above 
adopted, in the latter part of A.D. 55. But perhaps 
too much stress has been laid on such resemblances 
taken alone,—as though St. Paul’s history was so 
strictly uniform that a given topic can only have 
been handled at a given moment,—and too little on 
the influence of external circumstances to revive 
old ideas or call out new ones. 
and Ephesian letters belong to the same period ; 
but the difference of conditions between the 
‘ Asiatic’ province and a Romanized community in 
Macedonia has produced a marked difference of 
topics and illustrated a marked progress of 


Thus the Philippian | 


| A.D. 52) that of Ac 18. 


thought. Conversely, Gal and Ro may grapple 
with the same problems on the same lines (and yet 
what an alteration of tone between the two !) with- 
out being at all nearly synchronous with one 
another. The Galatian Epistle m>.st be earlier than 
the Roman, earlier, that is, than A.p. 56; nothing 
more can be asserted positively, so far. (ii) At 
the other end, the terminus a quo for the Epistle is 
the Ist M.J.; thus, even if addressed, as is prob- 
able, to the Churches then founded, it falls after 
A.D. 48. Further, the phrase in 4% ‘because of 
weakness of the flesh I preached the gospel to you 
τὸ πρότερον,᾽ implies either some considerable lapse 
of years, ‘in the old time,’ or a second visit ‘on 
the former of my two visits.’ With the first 
alternative a date as late as A.D. 33-55 is possible ; 
with the other, the Epistle must fall between the 
second and third visits, 1.6, between the spring of 
A.D. 50 and the autumn of A.D. 52 (supra, Ὁ. 422). 


[Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 189) dates the letter from Antioch 8. 
immediately before the third visit, and finds a reason for this 
precision in the assertion that so critical a situation must have 
called of necessity for a prompt personal inspection; but it 
might be urged with at least equal reason, from Gal 16 οὕτως 
ταχέως mevetilectle, that the interval after St. Paul’s last yisit~ 
whichever that was—had not been a long one.] 


Visits to Jerusalem in the Galatian Epistle.— 
For the date, then, the years A.D. 50-55 remain 
open; and therefore St. Paul when he wrote had 
paid according to the Acts either three visits to 
Jerus.,—Ac 9° after the flight from Damascus, 
Ac 1159 1955 the contribution for the famine, 6. A.D. 
46, Ac 157" the apostohe Council, A.D. 49,—or 
four, adding to the three former Ac 18”, the flying 
visit at the end of the 2nd M.J., A.D. 52. In the 
Epistle, on the other hand, two visits only are 
named, the first a fortnight’s visit to Cephas (Gal 
118), the second an official visit of the representa- 
tives of Gentile to the representatives of Jewish 
Christianity (Gal 2'), Thus, even if St. Luke’s 
cnumeration 15 exhaustive, St. Paul omits either 
one or two visits altogether. Gut if this seems 
a difheulty, the solution is simple; St. Paul is 
enumerating, not lis visits to Jerus. per se, but his 
visits for intercourse with the elder apostles, πρὸς 
τοὺς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἀποστόλους (Gal 1!7), and would neces- 
sarily omit any visit when they were absent. 
What, then, of the occasion when the famine con- 
tribution was brought to Jerusalem? If St. Luke 
mentions only elders or preshbyters as the recipients 
of the bounty (Ac 1159), the natural, though of 
course not the only possible, explanation is that the 
elders—that is, the local ministry with St. James 
the Lord’s brother at their head—were by that 
time the supreme authority. Certain it is that, 
Whether gradually or at some definite moment, 
the ‘'welve did separate themselves from the 
Church at Jerus., and became more completely the 
missionaries which after all their comiission from 
Christ and their very title of ‘apostles’ meant 
them to be. After the persecution of Herod they 
are never mentioned ‘at Jerus. save during the 
Conneil of ch. 15. Doubtless, they returned from 
time to time, as opportunity oflered, to keep the 
feasts like other Jews; but neither at St. Paul’s 
fourth nor at his fifth visit is tlere the least hint 
of their presence. [If tlie ancient tradition that 
the apostles, according todivine command, remained 
at Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension 
(Predicatio Petri, ap. Clem. Al. Sérom., vi. 5; 
Apollonins ap. lins. ZH ν. 18: Harnack, o.c. p. 
243; von Dobschiitz, Texte u. Unters. xi. 1, pp. 52, 
148) substantially represents historic fact, as may 
well be the case, then A.D. 41 or thereabouts will 
mark their departure.] Ilere is ample reason [0] 
St. Paul’s silence about the visit of Ac 11. 12 and 
(if the Epistle was written after the summer οἱ 
Thus the first visit of Gal 
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corresponds with the first of Ac; the second of Ac 
is omitted ; and the second of Gal answers to the 
third of Ac (A.D. 49). 


[This connexion of Gal 21-10 with Ac 15 is generally accepted, 
and a strong argument for it is the common atmosphere of crisis 
which pervades both narratives, told though they are from 
different points of view. Ramsay, however (St. Paul, pp. 153- 
166), strongly maintains that the second visit of Gal can only be 
the second of Acts. Some of his points have been answered here 
by anticipation ; some illustrate the micrologie which Harnack, 
not wholly without cause, attributes to him, ¢.g., that the same 
visit cannot be said in St. Paul to have been κατὰ ἀποκώλυψιν, 
Gal 22, in St. Luke to have been by commission from the Church 
of Antioch, as though the Spirit and the Church never spoke in 
harmony. Very attractive, however, is the identification of St. 
Paul’s ‘emissaries from James’ (Gal 212 τοῦ ἐλθεῖν τινὰς ἀπὸ 
Ἰακώβου) with St. Luke’s ‘emissaries from Judea’ (Ac 15! τινὲς 
κατελθόντες ἀπὸ τῆς “lovdas/es), for this would make St. Peter's 
desertion of the Gentile Christians at Antioch to precede and not 
to follow his championship of their cause at Jerus., and would be 
a real point of superiority over the common view that St. Peter 
and St. James gave a formal pledge of brotherhood, and then 
violated it. But this identification of the two Judaizing missions 
from Jerus. to Antioch may be accepted side by side with the 
ordinary view that Gal 214-= Ac 15, if Gal. 21114 be allowed in 
order of time to precede Gal 2110, There is nothing like the 
ἔπειτα Of Gal 118.21 21 to suggest that the chronological series 
is continued. On the contrary, St. Paul’s argument may per- 
haps be best paraphrased as follows: ‘I have not received my 
gospel from the elder apostles. I went up to their headquarters 
at Jerus.,, not on my conversion, but first at an interval of 8 
years, and then at one of 14; the first a private visit, the second 
an Official one, when I treated with them, and was recognized 
by them, on equal terms. So far from simply submitting to 
them, I once publicly rebuked their chief on the occasion when 
he was on my ground at Antioch, and backed out of his own 
liberal principles under pressure from representatives of James.’ 
If this interpretation be correct, Ramsay has failed indeed 
to prove his main point, but has shown the way to a subsidiary 
rearrangement of much importance. The dispute at Antioch 
may then be placed in the winter (4.D. 48-49) before the Council, 
at which St. Peter ‘employs to others the argument that had 
convinced himself.’] 


Date of St. Paul’s Conversion.—The second visit 
of Galatians being thus identified with the Council, 
the date has already been fixed as in all probability 
A.D. 49 (above, p. 422*); and this visit itself was 
‘at an interval of 14 years’ (διὰ δεκατεσσάρων ἐτῶν, 
Gal 31), while the first visit was ‘3 years after’ the 
conversion (μετὰ τρία ἔτη, Gal 18). But are the 14 
years of the second visit also to be reckoned from 
the conversion (11 years, therefore, from the first ' 
visit), with Ramsay, δέ, Paul, p. 382, or from the 
first visit (17 from the conversion), with Lightfoot, 
ad tloc.? The Greek suits either alternative; the 
argument favours the former, for St. Paul would 
naturally state the intervals at the highest possible 
figure. The first of the synchronisms established 
above (p. 416*) gives weight to the same side ; when 
St. Paul came to Jerus. on his first visit, he had 
just fled from the ethnarch of Aretas at Damascus 
(2 Co 11%=Ac 955: 38). and Aretas probably did not 
become master of Damascus till A.D. 37. ut the 
addition of the 3 to the 14 years would throw 
back the first visit to A.D. 35-36, probably beyond 
the time of Aretas, and the conversion to A.D. 32-33, 
whereas the inclusion of the 3 in the 14 would put 
the conversion in A.D. 35-36, and the first visit 
under Aretas in A.D. 38, 

(C) The first half of the Acts: chs. 1-12. 

Thus, from the dates established in the second 
half of the Acts, it is possible, by means of the 
Epistles, to argue back to the first half of the 
Acts and to reach two rough dates for the con- 
version of St. Paul (Ac 9%), A.D. 35-36, and for 
his first visit to Jerus. (Ac 9°), A.p. 38. It re- 
mains only to adjust, by the help of these points, 
the division into periods (see p. 421), which is the 
single hint at a chronology supplied by St. Luke 
in the earlier part of his work. St. Paul’s con- 
version apparently followed not very long after | 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom, and that, in turn, is the 
first event recorded in the 2nd section of the 
Acts (9! 83 67°), The first period of relatively 
undisturbed progress will then end about A.D. 36, | 
having covered six years from A.D. 29. The second ! 


period, marking a commencement, but only a com- 
mencement, of conflict, begins in A.D. 35, and the 
last event mentioned in it is St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerus., A.D. 38; but the peaceful development 
imphed in the summary of this period (931) justi- 
fies, perhaps, the extension of the pcriod as far 
as A.D. 39-40. The third period ends with the 
record of advance in 12%, after the death of Herod 
im A.D. 44, and before St. Paul’s second visit (at 
any rate before its conclusion) at the time of the 
famine in A.D. 46, and lasts altogether from 
A.D. 39-40 to, say, A.D. 45. That the chronology 
here adopted results in a more or less even division 
of periods—i. from A.D. 29; ii. from A.D. 35; 
111. from A.D. 39-40; iv. from A.D. 45-46; v. from 
A.D. 50; vi. from A.D. 55 (to A.D. 61)—such as St. 
Luke seems to be contemplating, must be con- 
sidered a slight step towards its verification. On 
the other hand, Harnack’s chronology, which puts 
St. Paul’s conversion in the same year as the 
Crucifixion, or, at latest, in the following, allotting 
even in the latter case no more than about 18 
months to Ac 1!-9}8, neglects these period-divisions 
altogetiier. 

Conclusion.—This article may be concluded by 
a comparison of the dates here adopted (col. 11.) 
with schemes preferred by three representative 
writers—Harnack (col. i.), who throws everything 
early; Lightfoot (col. iv.), who throws all the 
latter part late; and Ranisay (col. ii.), who in- 
vestigates independently, but is nearer to Light- 
foot than to Harnack. 


Il. R. L. 
Crucifixion . ‘ ᾿ . θοῦ 8ὺ 29 80 [80] 
St Paul’sconversion  . ς 30 956-96 90 34 
1st visit to Jerus. ὃ ᾽ 99 38 35-36 37 
2nd ἢ Π : ᾿ [44] 40 46 45 
lst M.J. : ‘ Fe ᾿ 45 47 47 48 
Council at Jerus,, 2nd M.J.. 47 49 50 51 
Corinth reached late in 48 50 61 52 
4th visit to Jerus., 3rd M.J. 50 δῶ 53 54 
Ephesus left . ς ἃ 53 55 56 57 
5th visit to Jerus., arrest at 
Pentecost . . ‘ ἢ δά 56 57 58 
Rome reached early in. ᾿ 57 59 60 61 
Acts closes early in 5 5 59 61 62 63 
St. Peter’s martyrdom , 64 64-65 80 64 
St. Paul’s martyrdom . 64 64-65 65 67 


If these several schemes are brouglit to the test 
of agreement with the ten results established on 
a balance of probabilities in the first half of this 
article, it follows with regard to eachi in turn— 

1. That certainly Harnack (A.D. 33), and prob- 
ably Ramsay (A.D. 35-36), put St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerus,, and therefore his flight from Damascus, 
earlier than it seems that Aretas can have ob- 
tained possession of the latter city. 

2. That for the death of Herod Agrippa L., 
A.D. 44 is accepted in all schemes. 

3. That Harnack, at least, puts the return from 
the second or famine visit to Jerus. [A.D. 44 ?] con- 
siderably before the famine can have begun. 

4. That no scheme puts the Ist M.J. and visit 
to Cyprus (A.D. 45, 47, 48) in either of the two 
years which are impossible for Sergius Paulus’ 
governorship. 

5. That all schemes bring St. Paul to Corinth 
(autumn of A.D. 48, of 50, of 51, of 52) under 
Claudius; but that if Orosius’ date for the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Rome (A.D. 49-50) is correct, 
then, since Aquila’s arrival immediately preceded 
St. Paul’s (Ac 18? προσφάτως ἐληλυθότα), Harnack’s 
date is certainly too early; Lightfoot’s certainly, 
and Ramsay’s possibly, too late. 

6. That all schemes make St. Paul appear before 
Gallio at Corinth (a.D. 49-50, 51-52, 52-53, 53-54) 
in a possible year for the latter’s proconsulship ; 
but that the earliest of these years, Harnack’s, 
is not a likely one. 

7. That, in the same way, Harnack’s scheme 
makes St. Paul appear before Felix and his wife 
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Drusilla at Caesarea (A.D. 54), in the earliest pos- 
sible year of the marriage. 

8. That Harnack puts the recall of Felix and 
arrival of Festus too early (A.D. 56) to suit the 
evidence of Josephus, just as Lightfoot puts it too 
late (A.D. 60) to suit the evidence of Tacitus, and 
that a date equally distant from these two (A.D. 
58) is perhaps best, of all. 

9. That Harnack’s year for St. Paul’s arrest 
(A.D. 54), and still more Lightfoot’s (A.D. 58), are 
less easy to reconcile with the chronology of the 
passover at Philippi than A.D. 56 or 57. 

10. That Lightfoot’s year, and, to a less extent, 
Ramsay’s year, for the release of St. Paul from the 
first Roman captivity, are difficult to reconcile with 
his martyrdom in A.D. 64-65. 

The evidence from these synchronisms, taken 
individually, does not pretend to amount to 
demonstrative proof; but the whole of Harnack’s 
scheme, and all the latter part of Lightfoot’s, 
appear to contradict them at too many points 


to be entertained. Of the other two, Ramsay’s | 


is perhaps nowhere superior, and at several points 
inferior, to that of the present article, which is 
recommended as a consistent and fairly satis- 
factory harmonization of a good many results 
which, like the sticks in the faggot, are separately 
weak, but together strong. 


LITERATURE. — The received view depends on Wieseler’s 
Chronol. ἃ. anost. Zeitalters, 1848. The English reader may 
find it expounded in Venables’ tr. of Wieseler, in Lewin’s Past 
Sacri, 1865, or in Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, pp. 216-233, 
posthumously printed from notes of a course of lectures de- 
livered in 1868, but seeming, in essentials, to represent his 
latest views, Most recent English writers had accepted this 
chronology without question, until Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 1895 (see also for some 
points his Church in the Roman Hmpire, 1893), subjected it 
to partial re-examination and restatement. His main con- 
tention, the identification of the visits of Gal 21-10 and Ac 12%, 
has not met, and is perhaps not likely to meet, with much 
acceptance; but in spite of this, and in spite of an unneces- 
sarily dogmatic tone, his contribution to the subject is a real 
and substantial one, and the present article is very much more 
indebted to him than to any other writer. German books have 
in the main acquiesced in Wieseler’s results, e.g. Schurer’s 
invaluable Geschichte des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, ed. 2, 1886-1890. Some Roman Catholic writers, in- 
deed, clung to the system which throws back the chronology 
of St. Paul’s later life by four or five years behind Wieseler’s; 
and these have been now reinforced by Blass, Acta Aposio- 
lerum, 1895, pp. 21-24, who does not commit himself beyond 
a trenchant criticism of the received view, and by Harnack, 
Chronol. ἃ. altchristl. Litteratur bis dusebius, 1. 1897, pp. 233-244, 
whose adhesion is thoroughgoing, though his treatment of the 
evidence is unequal and unsatisfactory. C, H. TURNER. 


CHURCH (ἐκκλησία). --- For the history of the 
word ἐκκλησία and its relation to such Heb. terms 
as ὅπῃ and ny, see art. CONGREGATION. 

In the present art. we shall discuss— 

I, Deriition or Cource in NT. 
IL, THE ACTUAL CHURCH. 

(A) Conditions of Membership. 

(B) The Life of the Church. 
i. The Public Worship. 
li. Christian Rule of Conduct. 

(C) The Single Cominunity. Its Functions and Organi- 
zation, 

(D) The whole Church, 

IIL. Tun [pea CHURCH. 

I. DEFINITION OF THE CHURCH IN NT. — 
᾿Εκκλησία is used in NT of a single community of 
Christians, or of the sum of the single communi- 
ties, the whole body of Christians, In the last 
sense, two points οἱ view are possible, and both 
are found in NT. We may think of the Church 
as an ‘empiric matter of fact,’ 2.6. as a collection 
of individuals, the ectwal Chureh, or we may 
cease to think of the Church as a noun of mul- 
titude and regard it as a single individual entity, 
the rdeal Church. The second point of view is 
closely related to the first. If we ask what is in 
the minds of the writers in this usage, we find 


that ultimately they are thinking, not of a single | 


a ee 


entity, but of a collection of individuals. So 
when St. Paul says the Church is the ‘body’ or 
‘bride’ of Christ, he is really expressing under 
the figure of a single entity, the Church, the 
relation in which Christ stands to the individual 
members. ‘There is, however, a real difference be- 
tween the conception of actual and ideal Church 
in two respects. (1) The conception of the actual 
Church regards it as it really is, t.¢. a body of indi- 
viduals of various degrecs of imperfection ; while the 
edeat Church is a body whose members represent the 
ideal of membership, 1.6. it is a perfect Church, or 
at least one free from the negative aspect of evil. 
(2) The actual Church is composed of the members 
who are still alive and in the world at the time of 
speaking; while the conception of the ideal Chureh 
does not denote a definite number of members at 
a definite time, but implies a membership inde- 
pendent of time. The latter is, in fact, an ideal, 
not an empirical, body. Hence it splits off from 
the later conception of the ‘invisible’ Church, 2.e. 
the Church as composed of all its members, dead 
and living; for it refers neither to dead nor living 
Christians, but to an indefinite body of members 
belonging to no time, present, past, or future, 
because it is a timeless ideal conception. 


The conception of the Church in NT stands in so close a 
relation to two other conceptions, viz. the ‘people of Israel? 
and the ‘kingdom of God,’ that it is necessary here to say 
something as to the connexion between these ideas, 

(a) The Church and the People of Isvael.—The Jewish nation, 
by the crucifixion of the Messiah, brought down upon them- 
selves their final and irreyocable rejection. Jews were called 
upon to save themselves from ‘this crooked generation’ (Ac 24%), 
Since Christ came there was ‘none other name under heaven 
which is given among men wherein we must be saved’ (412), 
It was no longer enough to live after Moses; it was only 
by accepting the baptism of Christ that the Jew could obtain 
remission of sins. But at the outset the Christian still remained 
a Jew. Ilis new profession did not absolve him from the law 
and the institutions of Moses. So the Church starts as a society 
within the Jewish nation. The distinction is already to hand 
between the actual Isr, and the true people of God, The be- 
lievers are the ‘remnant’ (cf. Ro 119) in the actual Israel, which 
is the preparation for the restored and perfected Isr. of the 
prophets. The Ohrist, who has already once appeared, is 
waiting for ‘Israel’ to repent and believe on Him, that He 
may come again and all things be restored (Ac 310-21 §31), All 
that do not accept Him shall be utterly destroyed from among 
the people (32°). Here, then, we see the Church identified with 
the people of Israel, but distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the existing Jewish nation, and, on the other, from the restored 
Isr. of prophecy. The ‘second coming’ is to see the identifi- 
cation of the actual with the ideal Isr., by the incorporation of 
those who belicve on Christ with the latter, and the destruction 
of the unbelievers. So in the Messianic age, Church and ideal 
Isr. and actual Isr. will be one and the same, but at present 
they are distinguished. It was necessary, however, that this 
view should be modified when the admission of Gentiles was 
permitted without demanding circumcision from them. The 
previous conception of the Church and of the future restored 
Isr. was confined to the exclusively national ideals of Jewish 
tradition. It did not travel beyond the ‘Israel! after the tlesh.’ 
In the Pauline conception, however, the Church is still regarded 
as the chosen folk, but a distinction appears between Isr. ‘ after 
the fiesh’® (1 Co 1018) and the ‘Isr. of God’ (Gal 616), God has 
taken from the heathen a ‘people for his name’ (Ac 1514), and 
in this new Isr. ‘they are not all Isr. which are of Isr.’ (Ro 96), 
The faithful remnant within Isr., which before was identified 
with the Church, is now but a small part of it. The ‘oracles of 
God’ are no longer entrusted to the Jewish nation, for the 
Christians haye succeeded the Jews as the vehicles of inspiration 
(Eph 35, He 11-2, ef. with 22-4), The Church, then, stands over 
against the actual Isr. as a non-Jewish spiritual Israel. In the 
picture of Ro 1116-24, the Church is an olive tree in which the 
patriarchs are the ‘root,’ the unbelieving Jews are rejected 
branches, and the Gentiles new branches grafted in from the 
wild olive. At the same time, to the Jewish and primitive 
Christian, belicf in a restoration of the natural Isr. to the posi- 
tion of a world-subduing kingdom (cf. Ac 1°) succeeds the idea 
of the kingdom of God as Christ Uimself conceived it, 1.6. the 
universal rule of Christian principles, a cosmopolitan instead 
of a national conception. 

(b) Lhe Church and the Kingdom (of Heavcn) of God.—The 
fundamental conception underlying the various meanings of 
the kingdom of God is that of the Kingship (βασιλείω) of God 
or Christ. Bees in Greek was a word with a wider range of 
significance than we generally attach to the Eng. word ‘ king- 
dom,’ and the shades of meaning which it bore determine also 
the different conceptions of the kingdom of heaven. We have 
thus (ὦ) the abstract sense of βασιλείω, t.¢. those moral and 
spiritual qualities which are in consonance with the will of 
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God. Itis thus that St. Paul says, ‘the kingdom of Godis . . 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 1417); 
or that Christ compares it to the hid treasure and the pearl of 
great price (Alt 134-46); or that He says, ‘Seek ye first his 
kingdom and his righteousness’ (Mt 693, Lk 1231). ‘The k. 
of God is within you’ (Lk 172}, It is probably also used in this 
sense in the expressions, ‘the glad tidings (or the gospel) of 
the kingdom’ (Mt 4°3, Lick 8! etc.), ‘to preach the kingdom’ 
(Lk 443, Ac 2025 etc.). (8) In a concrete sense the establishing 
of such a rule considered as an event, We have here two 
points of view from which such an event might be considered. 
(1) As soon as Christ’s teaching found disciples, the kingdom 
was already established ; or if we regard the miraculous power 
of Christ over nature, we might say with Him, ‘if I by the 
spirit of God cast out devils, then is the k. of God come upon 
you’ (Mt 1228, cf, Lk 112%). From the point of view of the 
kingdom already established, it is compared to the rapid growth 
of a mustard tree (Mt 139!-82), or leaven spreading through 
meal (ἰδ. 33). (2) A future establishment of the kingdom. This 
idea is especially connected with the second coming of Christ 
‘with the angels of his power, in flaming fire’ (2 Th 18, cf. 
ib, 5.820), the establishment of the kingdom in power (cf. 
Mbt 32 619, Lk 1720, 1 Co 1560-54), A third but rare use is (3) the 
present rule of God in heaven (2 Ti 418, cf. Lk 2342.43, Jn 1896), 
(y) Βασιλεία = sphere of rule, not so much local, as in the 
prevailing use of ‘kingdom,’ but in the sense of the society or 
community over which the rule extends. This meaning has 
also two variations corresponding to the first two meanings 
of (€). They are (1) the actual society of professing Christians, 
including good and bad members: so in Parables of the Tares 
Mt 132480), the Drawenet (id. 47-50), and the Wedding Garment 
ἮΝ 921-18), but always with a reference to (2) the blessed society 
of those who are admitted to the kingdom at the second coming, 
when it is established with power in its perfection. As the 
society of the blessed, to be rejected fron: which is eternal 
misery, its membership is the reward of faithful service ; cf. 
the expressions, ‘Theirs is the k. of heaven’ (Mt 63-10, cf, 
Lk 620), ‘to enter into, to inherit the k.’ (Mt 529 Ac 1422, 
Gal 521, Col 118, and many other places). 

Of these meanings ἐκκλησία coincides only with the last. It 
does not per se connote any moral or spiritual qualities, e.g. we 
would not say, ‘The Church is righteousness and peace and 
joy,’ etc. Nor could we use the word ἐκκλησία of anevent. It 
15 properly a collective noun, denoting the people of God. Even 
when it is spoken of ideally or ag a person, the fundamental 
meaning is still that of God's folk." The ‘kingdom of God’ 
is then a very much wider conception than ‘Church.’ Where 
the two occur side by side (Mt 1618), the ‘kingdom’ appears 
as the future and heavenly counterpart of the Church. The 
‘bindings’ and ‘loosings’ of the latter shall be counted valid 
in the former; cf. the words ‘on carth'(=Church), ‘in heaven’ 
(= kingdom), 2b. 19 1818, cf. Jn 2023, 


II. THe AcTUAL CHURCH is the society of 
Christians, or a part of it. 
(A) Membership.—The necessary qualifications 


for membership were repentance of former sins and’ 


submission to baptism in the name of Jesus Clirist 
(Ac 2°), which carried with it the demand of faith 
in Christ. The privileges of membership acquired 
at baptism were: (1) The Christian became recon- 
ciled with God through appropriating to himself 
Christ’s satisfaction for sin (Ro 819 6*’, Col 15}. 33). 
His past life of sin no longer stood against him in 
his account with God. He was justified. (2) He 
was sanctified, and henceforth was called ‘holy’ 
(ἅγιος), because he belonged to God by the conse- 
cration of baptism (1 Co 6"). (3) He received the 
eift of the Holy Ghost (Ae 9535) as a supernatural 
power within him. (4) He was admitted to the com- 
mon life and sacraments of the Christian brother- 
hood. On his part, in turn, he was bound, so far 
as he could, to live up to the high standard of 
that life, ‘to put on the new man, which after God 
hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth’ (Eph 4°’). 

(B) The Life of the Church.—The new life, to 
which the convert was introduced by his baptism, 
was the practical expression of the relation in 
which he stood to God as a member of His ‘ people.’ 
His life was henceforth given up to the service of 
God. And that service was the worship of God 
in the public gatherings of worship and in the 
holiness of his private life. So we niay consider 
the life of the Church under these two aspects: 
(1) the public worship, (2) the Christian conduct. 


* He 123 σανηγώρει καὶ ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτοτόκων is not to the point 
as an instance of a distinctively Christian usage of ἐκκλησία. 
It is plain from the connexion With πανηγύρει that txxAncic 15 
used here in a quite general meaning, ‘assembly,’ without refer- 
ence to its technical Christian significance. 


i. The Public Worship. 


This subject divides itself into two branches: (1) 
Occasional ceremonies. These were the rites of 
baptism and ordination. We hear nothing of special 
forms of service in connexion with marriage or 
burial. (2) Ordinary services. These were also of 
two kinds: (a) a public (7.e. not confined to Chris- 
tians) service, which was of a didactic (‘ edification,’ 
1 Co 14%) and missionary character; (δ) the 
‘breaking of the bread,’ a private (t.¢. confined 
to Christians) act of worship. 

(1) Occasional Ceremonies.—(a) Baptism was the 
rite by which the convert was formally admitted 
as a member of the Church (Ac 2%: **), It was 
therefore (Mt 28!) to be administered to every 
Christian without exception. St. Paul always 
takes it for granted that his hearers have been 
baptized (e.g. Ac 19°, Ro 6°, Col 24-1"), It is indeed 
regarded as necessary for salvation that a man 
should have undergone this ceremony (Jn 3°), which 
saves the Christian as the ark saved Noah (17 
3% 21), At the same time, it is never regarded as 
«a merely mechanical means of salvation, but is 
contrasted with cireumcision by 15 spiritual 
significance (Col 21+"), and the subjective element 
(1,6. faith and a good conscience) is insisted upon 
as the necessary accompaniment of the ceremonial 
act, if the receiver would obtain its advantages 
(1P 34). The ritual of baptism consisted of an 
immersion of the baptized person in water (Mt 3°, 
Mk 1%, Ac8*), The baptizer accompanied the act 
with the formula ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ 
(Ae 938 816 1018 195, cf, Ja 2”), or more fully ‘in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Mt 28", Didache 7). No limitations are 
expressly mentioned in ΝΊ which forbid us to 
suppose that the right to baptize did not belong to 
every Christian, but as a matter of fact we find no 
instances of persons baptizing except those with 
some sort of recognized position of authority. Our 
Lord (Jn 43) and the apostles (Ac 10%, 1 Co 110 
generally avoided baptizing in person, and relegated 
the duty to helpers and assistants. See BAPTISM. 

(6) Ordination.—Every Christian had a charisma 
(=gift, talent), the nature and degree of: which 
determined his position and duties in the com- 
munity. But while the charisma in most cases is 
considered as coming direct from the Holy Ghost 
to the individual at the time of or aiter his 
baptism, without any further human agency, in 
some instances a charisma was bestowed through 
the ‘laying on of hands.’ The ‘laying on of hands’ 
in OT was the symbolic act of conveying a gift (as 
in blessing Gn 484, appointing to office Nu 27%) or 
a curse (as the scapegoat Lv 16%). In the case of 
our Lord the ‘laying on of hands’ was especially 
attached to the miracles of healing (eg. Mt 9”, 
Mk 5* ete.), aud He left to His disciples the power 
of healing through the same act (Mk 1018), In the 
apostolic age it is also found in connexion with 
healing (Ac 913. 17288), It thus had the significance 
of a miraculous power. In the passages where it 
is mentioned as an accompanying or supplementary 
ceremony to baptism, the miraculous gift of the 
Holy Ghost attends its employment (cf. Ac 88 διά, 
i.e. the ‘laying on of hands’ is the instrument by 
which the Holy Ghost was given in this instance), 
and is contrasted with the ordinary gift of the 
Holy Ghost through baptism. So, too, when a 
man was to be ‘set apart’ for a particular work, 
he receives a special ‘gift’ for its performance 
through the ‘laying on of hands.’ This is especially 
mentioned of the Seven (Ac 65), the mission of 
Barmabas and Saul (Ac 188), and the work of 
Timothy at Ephesus (1 Ti4™, 2 ΤῚ 16), and it appears 
in the Pastoral Epp. as the regular form of ordain- 
ing a bishop or deacon (1 Ti 5”). It was accom- 
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panied by prayer (Ac 6° 13°) and fasting (13%). "We 
find the ‘laying on of hands’ performed by apostles 
(Ae 6° 811 195, 2Ti 1%), by an ordinary Aisciple at 
the command of the Holy Ghost (Ae 9:5" Τῇ, by the 
prophets and teachers at Antioch under similar 
circumstances (76. 13°), by the presbytery at 
Ephesus (1 Ti 44). 

(2) The Regular Worship.—We turn now to the 
regular services of the early Christian Church. 
At the first the community met for the purpose of 
worship daily (Ac 14 2%), and we find no intimation 
or allusion that any day was marked with more 
solemnity than the others. But ata later period 
the ‘first day of the week’ is singled out from the 
rest and observed with especial honour. The first 
occasion on which we meet with this is in 1 Co 16 
‘npon the first day of the week let each one of you 
lay by him in store’ his contribution to the collec- 
tion. Then Ac 20’ we notice the disciples of 'Troas 
gathered together on the first day of the week to 
break bread. By themselves these two instances 
eould not be pressed. But in Rev 1” there isa 
mention of ‘the Lord’s day,’ τῇ κυριακῇ ἡμέρᾳ, which 
appears as κυριακὴ κυρίου in the Didache 14+, and as 
κυριακή simply in lenatius (ad Jag. ix. 1). These 
all hang together with the fact recorded by all the 
evangelists that on the first day of the week Christ 
rose from the dead (Mt 28!, Mk 16%, Lk 24}, Jn 
201). The resurrection of Christ was the foundation 
of Christian hope (1 Co 15!"), and therefore the 
day of the resurrection was par excellence the 
Lord’s day (see Ignatius, /oc. cit., Ep. Barn. 15), 
and when it became impracticable for the ‘ breaking 
of the bread’ to be celebrated daily, it was cele- 
brated with careful regularity on this day (Did. 14}; 
Pliny, Epp. x. 96, ‘stato die convenire’). To what 
precise date this practice goes back in Christian 
history we cannot say. St. Paul (Ro 14°) speaks 
of those who esteem one day above another, and 
those who esteem every day alike, but he is here 

robably referring to the Jewish Sabbath. The 
ewish Christians themselves observed theSabbath, 
and some attempted to force its observance upon 
the Gentiles (Gal 4%, Col 918, But the Sabbath 
and method of its observance are especially dis- 
tinguished from the Lord’s day [cf. Ign. doc. cit. 
‘no longer sabbatizing (σαββατίζοντες), but living 
according to the Lord’s day,’ and Ep. Barn. loe. evé. 
Sabbaths are not pleasing to God, ‘ therefore we 
observe the eighth day for rejoicing’). On the early 
history of the Christian Sunday, see esp. T. Zahn, 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, cap. vi. 

Of the existence of yearly festivals we have no 
intimation at all in NT. ‘The Jewish Christians 
still observed the Jewish feasts (Ac 2! 9016, 1 Co 
16°), There is no allusion in 1 Co 5% 8 (‘ Our pass- 


fore let us keep the feast,’ ete.) to the observance 
of Easter. The context shows that the apostle is 
not speaking literally. The starting-point of his 
theme is the comparison of the Churcli to a ‘new 
lump’ from which the old leaven has been purged 
out. 
have a Passover lamb; therefore let us keep the 
feast . . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ His imagery is borrowed from the 
distinctively Jewish passover, but the lesson drawn 
applies to the whole Christian life, not to any 
special oceasion—éoprd{wuer is rather ‘ keep festival’ 
than ‘keep ¢he feast.’ It is noticeable, however, 
that in the later Paschal controversy both parties 
referred to apostolic usage (see Eus. AZ’ v. 23, 24), 
in view of which we are not justified in drawing 
an argument from silence against the apostolic 
foundation of the Easter festival, and the exact 
date of its institution must be left an open 
question. 

In 1 Co we find that St. Paul presents to usa 


‘We, too,’ he says, ‘as well as the Jews, | 


——. 


| service (ef. 114). 
over also hath been saerificed, even Christ, where- 


| occupied by teaching in the services. 


picture of two kinds of Christian worship. In ch. 
14 is described a meeting whose chief aim is mutual 
edification ; in 11%-34 one of a very dilferent char- 
acter and cerenionial, the purpose of which is to 
‘eat the Lord’s Supper’ (κυριακὸν δεῖπνον). In the 
same way two kinds of religious observance are 
distinguished in the account of the primitive Church 
(Ac 2”), ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers.’ 
It is not quite certain whether ταῖς προσευχαῖς here 
refers to the public prayers in the temple which 
the Christians attended (¢.g. 3'), or to the meetings 
of the community ; but as the writer is describing 
the salient elements distinctive of the Christian 
life, the latter has a slight balance in its favour. 
In any case there is abundant evidence (e.g. Ac 115 
2". 46. 47 4247. 31 ete.) that the Christians at this time 
held assemblies for worship distinct from the 
‘breaking of the bread.’ 

This distinctively Christian worship was not 
held to take the place of the temple services, which 
were attended with scrupulous regularity (Ae 3}). 
Neither—and this, of course, refers not only to the 
first days of Christianity—did it take the place of 
individual private prayer (cf. Ac 10° 16%, Eph 63, 
Pr 1%). 

(a) The public service. —The purpose of this 
service was before all things edification, and this not 
only for those who were already believers, but also 
for unbelievers. It had, then, a missionary aspect, 
and for this purpose was made as public and open 
as possible. At Jerus. it took place especially in 
the temple as long as this was permitted (Ac 2% 34 
512), or in some public place (Ac 9’, ef. ἢ. Un- 
believers were welcome to attend and listen (1 Co 
14%), Every Christian had received the Holy 
Ghost and a ‘gift’ as the ‘manifestation of the 
Spirit’* within him (see 1 Co 127%). Whatever was 
the gift he possessed, he was bound to put it at the 
service of the community and use it in harmonious 
working with the whole (26.%"-), But if we look 
through the lists of gifts in Ro 12%, 1 Co 198. we 
see that there are some (6... miracles, healings) 
which would not qualify their possessors to contri- 
bute to the worship of the community. So we find 
a distinction drawn in 1 P 410.11 between the gifts 
of speaking and the gifts of ministering (dtaxovety= 
contributing by personal help or offerings to the 
common support). To the former it fell to take 
part in the public worship. St. Paul mentions 
(1 Co 1455) as constituent elements of tliis service ‘a 
psalm,’ ‘a teaching,’ ‘a revelation,’ ‘a tongue,’ ‘an 
interpretation.’ ‘The division is not a rigid one: 
a ‘psalm’ might be also a ‘tongue’ (ef. 20.4%). Nor 
is the enumeration exhaustive; prayer is not in- 
eluded, thongh it formed an integral part of the 
We may then, perhaps, divide as 
follows: (a) teaching, (8) prayer, (y) praise. 


(«) Teaching. —We are only considering here the place 
We must treat later of 
the wider question of teaching in genera]. <A discourse formed 
part of the service in the Jewish synagogue where it was con- 
nected with the reading of an appointed portion of the OT 
Scriptures (Lk 429, Ac 1315; see Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. Bk. 111. 
pl. 1. α. 5, pt. Ti. ο. 125 Schtrer, WJ P, § 27). We have several 
instances of discourses in the Christian services (e.g. Ac 207), 
and there is no doubt the ‘teaching’ in these assemblies took 
the form of one or more discourses. But the question of public 
reading is not quite so obvious. It is, however, on ὦ prior 
grounds quite probable in itself, and is supported by certain 
supposed allusions in NT. Thus Timothy is told (1 Ti 41%) to 
‘give heed to reading, to exhortation, and to teaching’; and the 
writer of the Apoe. alludes to the arrangements for the public 
reading of his book (Rev 13, cf. Col 416), Somewhat later there 
arose a Separate office called that of the ‘ reader,’ whose duty it 
was to read in the public services (see Ilarnack, Die sog. epost. 
Kirechenordnung, ‘Texte u. Unt.’ Bd. ii, ἘΠΕ, 8). 

(8) Prayer was made standing (Mik 1125) or kneeling (Ac 206 215) 
with uplifted hands (1 Ti 28), Even if the words of the prayer 
were uttered by one person only, the prayer was regarded as 
that of the whole congregation, Thus in Ac 42480 the prayer is 
given verbally, but is ascribed to the whole assembly ὀμεοθύμεοδον 
ἦραν φωνὴν πρὸς τὸν θεὸν wel εἶτον, We must not press this too 
literally, as if all actually spoke in the words given. It may 
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mean that they followed it, and by their ‘amen’ at the end 
identified themselves with the speaker; or perhaps they 
repeated his words audibly after him ; cf. Ac 2036 σὺν πᾶσιν αὐτοῖς 


προσηύξατο, All prayer did not, however, consist of definite 
language. The indistinguishable ‘glossolalia’ comprised prayer 


as well as praise (1 Co 1414), and such ‘prayer with the epirit’ 
was incomprehensible, both to the speaker and to the hearers, 
unless it were interpreted by one who had the gift of interpret- 
ing tongues. The object of the prayers would vary with the 
occasion. The necessity of the moment eupplied the Church 
with the material for its daily supplications (cf. Ac 12%). We 
find, however, in addition to these occasional topics, injunctions 
to establish certain prayers as a permanent part of the worship. 
Such were prayers for the advance of the gospel preaching 
through the apostle (Ro 1539, Eph 618, Col 48, 2 Th 31, cf. 1 Th 52’, 
He 1318) 5 prayers for the civil rulers and all men (1 Ti 21); prayers 
for erring members (Ja 516, 1 Jn 516), But nospecial form of prayer 
is laid down to be followed. Of a formulated liturgy of prayer we 
find as yet no signs, but there are expressions in NT which bear 
the appearance of more or less stereotyped formul#. Such are 
especially (1) the form of salutation, ‘Grace to you (and mercy) 
and peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Ohrist,’ 
which occure with variations in the opening of all the Pauline 
Epp., and alsoof 1 P,2P, 2 Jn, Jude,and Rev: (2) the bene- 
dictions, ‘The God of peace be with you’ (Ro 15%), ‘ the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you’ (ib. 1629), or the much 
fuller form, ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all’ 
(2 Co 1314), These occur also in similar form at the close of all 
the Pauline Epp., He, 1 P, and Rev. The form of these opening 
and concluding prayers is in all cases so much alike, that it may 
very well represent the prayers of salutation and benediction 
with which the services were begun and finished, differing 
verbally in different churches, but agreeing in the main. Their 
liturgical aspect in NT is heightened by the frequent addition 
of ‘amen’ (6.0. Ro 1583, Gal 618), The long prayer with which 
Clement of Rome concludes his Ep. to the Cor., and the eet 
forms of prayer given in the Didache (chs. 9, 10), have a stron: 
affinity with Jewish prayers, which suggests that the Church 
may have for some time used forms of public prayer borrowed 
from these sources. 

It is remarkable that, except in the Gospels, we hear nothing 
in NT of the Lord’s Prayer. It is not quoted at all, nor can 
we find instances in NT language which can be said to contain 
any distinct reminiscences of it. But in the Didache(ch. 8) tho 
Christian is cominanded to repeat the Lord’s Prayer three times 
daily, which proves how universal its use became in the sub- 
apostolic age. 

(y) Praise, t.¢. the giving of thanks (esyapiorsiy), the act of 
blessing (εὐλογεῖν), of praising (αἰνεῖν), or of glorifying (δοξάζειν) 
God. Like prayer, it could be expressed in ordinary language, 
orin the ‘tongue’ (1 Co 14%). (See Tonauzs.) From ite more 
emotional character, it lent itself more to the latter than was 
the case with prayer. Examples of praise are to be found in 
the doxologies which occur with great frequency in the Epietles, 
e.g. Ro 95 1625, Gal 15, Eph 320, Ph 420, 1 Ti 117, Ὁ Ti 418, He 1321, 
1 P 411 §11, 2 P 318, Rev 16, These, again, are given a litur- 
gical form by the ‘ Ainen’ which almost invariably follows, but 
the language is not so stereotyped as in the case of the ealuta- 
tions and benedictions. We see also in eublime outburste of 
praise, such as Ro 1183f. or the hymns of the Apoc. (e.g. Rev 411 
1117 153 ete.), examples of praise in freer and lees stereotyped 
form than in the doxologies. We perceive in them the most 
intense religious emotion. Language of so eublime and ecstatic 
strain easily passed into the form of song. The singing of a 
‘psalm’ or ‘hymn’ bya member of the congregation was the 
form which the giving of praise frequently took (Ac 1695, 1 Co 
1415. 26, Eph 519, Col 316, Ja 51%), Specimens of these extempore 
hymns are preserved in Lk 1 or in Rey (Zee. cit.). Possibly, too, 
in rhythmic passages such as 1 Ti 316, Rev 153-4 are preserved 
fragments of hyinns eung by the whole congregation torether. 
As in the case of prayer, the congregation made the ascription 
of praise a corporate act by eaying ‘Amen’ at the close (1 Co 
1416, Rev 514 194), 

The forms in which the teaching or prayer or praise might be 
delivered were three. From the prophet it came as a direct 
revelation from God, with all the force of a verbally inspired 
messace, expressed in ordinary language, and therefore needing 
no explanation of its meaning. From the speaker in a tongue 
also it came as an ‘inspired’ utterance (Ac 24 ‘to speak with 
other tonguee as the Spirit gave them utterance’), but the lan- 
guage was incomprehensible to the hearers, and to the speaker 
himself, unless they possessed a further gift, viz. the power to 
interpret tongues (see 1Co 14). From the others it did not 
come as an inspired utterance, but the teacher epoke with 
greater weight and authority, as one who had received, in a 
special degree, the ‘gift of teaching’ from the Holy Ghost. 
The ‘teacher,’ by virtue of his gift, ranked higher than the 
‘speaker in a tongue.’ He stood next to the apostles and 
prophets in the divinely appointed order of the Church 
(1 Co 1228), 

To the necessity which St. Paul felt of correcting certain 
abuses in the Cor. services we are indebted for an interesting 
picture of these mectings (1 Co 14265), In their eagerness to 
exercise the gifts of which they were conscious, the Cor. Chris- 
tians had made their services ecenes of confusion. Members 
did not wait for one another to finish epeaking. If a prophet 
received a ‘revelation,’ he stood up at once and delivered it 
while another was still speaking. Again, both the prophets and 
the ‘epeakers in a tongue’ had allowed their enthusiasin to lead 
them to excess, The prophet unconeciouely added a subjective 


element to bie meseage. The ‘speaker in a tongue’ indulged 
his zeal without troubling whether the others understood what 
he meant. To prevent this confusion, the apostle lays down 
the following checks: (1) Not more than one tospeak at a time; 
each must wait his turn. (2) The one who is speaking to etop 
if he perceivee another waiting to deliver a ‘revelation.’ (3) The 
‘speaker in tonguee’ ienot allowed to speak unlees an interpreter 
be present. (4) The ‘revelation’ of the prophet is to be checked 
by those who possess the gift of ‘discerning epirite’ (διάκρισις 
πνευμάτων, Cf. 1210), St. Paul does not mention a president in 
the meetings, and he addreeses himself directly to the congrega- 
tion, as if everything were to be decided at their discretion. 
But it is almost impossible to euppose that there was no one to 
direct and manage the gathering, e.g. to appoint the time of 
meeting, to declare the opening and closing of the service, ete. 
There is no doubt that work of this kind ie included in the 
labour of those ‘presidents’ described in 1 Th 612, though we 
cannot go the length of saying that iv Kup/m is a special allusion 
to these services. 

Women were present at the eervices, and contributed to the 
worship (1 Co 11°, cf. Ac 219), St. Paul directs that they ehall 
keep their heade covered during worship, while the man ehall 
pray with uncovered head (1 Co 1145), Both at Corinth 
(i Co 1433) and at Ephesus (1 Ti 211-12) he forbids women to 
take an active part in the services, and the general language in 
ca a speaks shows that he enforced the same rule in all hie 
churchee. 


(6) The ‘breaking of bread.’—The expression ἡ 
κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου in Ac 2" refers to something more 
than an institution of common meals. It is indeed 
doubtful, in the light of 62, whether a system of 
universal common meals existed at all. But in 
any case the double repetition of the article ἡ κλάσις 
τοῦ ἄρτου would be strange unless the term were 
technical, and referred to a special breaking of a 
special bread. And such we find to be the case in 
1 Co 1018, where the expression ‘ the bread which 
we break’ refers to a religious act, and in 11%, 
where the eating of the bread forms part of an act 
of worship called ‘eating the Lord’s Supper,’ and 
its significance is to ‘proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come’ (ἐδ. 7°). From the action of Christ at 
the institution of this sacrament, the technical 
name by which it became known was ‘the break- 
ing of the bread.’ The expression occurs some- 
times without the article (e.g. Ac 20%, Didache 
141), where there can be no doubt as to its technical 
use. In some places (e.g. Ac 915 27°) it may refer 
to an ordinary meal. ‘The only other name which 
is given to it in NT is the Lord’s Supper, 1 Co 11”, 
which refers, however, to the whole meal of which 
the κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου was the central act. As early, 
however, as the Didache (9°) the word εὐχαριστία is 
used to express the same thing (cf. also Ign. ad 
Sinyrn. ch. 7). 


By its nature this service was of a much more private char- 
acter than the other. It was not held in public, with free 
admission for non-members, but restricted to baptized Chrie- 
tians (Didache 9° ‘ Let none eat or drink of your Eucharist save 
those who are baptized in the name of the Lord’). It was the 
secrecy with which the Christians shrouded the Eucharist that 
gave rise to the absurd accueations which were popularly 
brought against them. At the eame time, it seems, when pos- 
eible, to have been made the occasion of a general meeting of 
the whole Church, rich and poor (Ac 207, 1 Co 1118. 22, 33), 

The ‘breaking of bread’ originally took place daily (246), In 
the Didache, however, it ie enjoined weekly, on the Lord’e day 
(cf. also Ac 207, 1 Co 163). It was held in the evening, as on the 
occasion of its institution (cf. Ac 207 and the word Savoy 
(=evening meal) in 1 Co 1120.21), The whole ceremony was 
a ‘remembrance’ of the laet eupper which Christ ate with His 
disciples before His death. It was therefore made a common 
meal, of which the ‘ breaking of the bread’ and the ‘ drinking of 
the cup’ were a part (cf. 1 Co 1120, Didache 101 μετὰ δὲ τὸ tu- 
xinolyyer). Tothis common meal each brought his ehare. Chry- 
sostom (Hom. 27 in 1Co11, § 1) saye that in place of the original 
community of goods the Christians ‘observed common meale on 
appointed days, and having gathered together after sharing the 
mysteries, they partook of a common feast, the rich bringing 
the viands, and the poor, who had nothing, being invited by 
them, and all feasting together.’ The aspect of the meal 88 
an act of love on the part of the rich is supported by the 
words καταισχύνετε τοὺς μὴ ἔχοντας in 1 Co 11%, which mean the 
poor generally, not those who have not houses. The common 
meal was called the ‘love-feast’ (ἀγάπη, found in NT only in 
Jude1l2, The right reading in 2P 218 is probably ἀσάταις WH, 
not ἀγάπαις). Though at first occurring at the same time as 
the ‘breaking of bread,’ which formed part of it, the two were 
afterwards separated, and the Euchariet held in the early 


/morning, while the Agap# still took place in the evening; so 


firet in Pliny, Epp. x. 96. See Lightfoot, Ignatius, ii. 312. 
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St. Paul gives us a picture of this act of worship as it was 
celebrated in Corinth at the time, which we can supplement by 
other hints in NT. A discourse preceded it in Ac 207-11, but it 
is clear that this was not the case in Corinth, for the apostle 
complains that each one, 88 he arrived, at once ate up the food 
he had brought with him, without waiting for the rest (1 Co 
1141.33), During the meal came the forma] ‘ breaking of bread’ 
(cf. 1 Co 1016), probably with a prayer of thanks (cf. εὐχαριστήσας 
in the accounts of the institution by Christ, and the prayer of 
thanks in the Did. 97). All present then partook of the bread 
thus consecrated (1 Co 1126). Then perhaps after the meal (cf. 
ib. 3 ‘after supper’) a cup containing wine (this is more prob- 
able than Harnack’s theory that water was used, ef. Mt 262°, 
Mk 1425, 1 Co 1121) was ‘ blessed’ (1 Co 1016), and all drank from 
it (1126), The prayers of thanks (εὐχαριστία) by which the bread 
anil wine were consecrated probably varied with the occasion. 
In the Didache (ch. 9) formal prayers are prescribed, but the 
prophets present are allowed to ‘give thanks’ (εὐχαριστεῖν) in 
words of their own choice (acu θέλουσιν), 106, There is some 
doubt as to whether the bread or the wine came first in the 
order of service. In Lk 12174 (WH), 1 Co 1016, Did. 9, the 
blessing of the cup is placed before that of the bread. In all 
other places, however, the cup follows the bread, and this has 
always been the traditional order in the Christian Church. 

LITERATURH.—On the early Christian services the following 
books may be consulted: Rothe, De Primordiis cultus sacri 
Christianorum, 1851; Abeken, Der Gottesdienst in der alten 
Kirehe, 1853; Harnack, Der christl. Gemeindegottesdienst, 
1854; Volz, ‘Untersuch. uber die Anfange des christl. Gottes- 
dienstes,’ in SK vol. i. 1872; Jacoby, ‘Die constitutiven 
Faktoren des apost. Gottesdienstes,’ in JDZA vol. xviii. 1872; 
Weizsacker, ‘ Die Versammlungen der 4ltesten Christengemein- 
den,” in JDThR vol. xxi. 1876; Seyerlen, ‘Der christl. Cultus 
im ap. Zeitalter,’ in Zeitsch. ftir Prakt. Theol. 1881; H. A. 
Kostlin, Geseh. des christl. Gottesdienstes, 1887 ; Jiilicher, Zur 
Gesch. der Abendmahisfeicr in der alien Kirche, 1892; F. 
Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Litt. des Urchristenthums, Die urchristl, 
Trad. tiber Ursprung und Sinn des Abendmahls, 1893. (For 
wider literature on Eucharist, see art. Lorp’s Suprmr.) The 
histories of the Apost. age usually contain chapters on this sub- 
ject. For these see general literature at the end, 


u. The Christian Rule of Conduct. 


(1) The Christian in his Private Life.—By baptism 
the Christian died to the world, and so the nega- 
tive, prohibitive, sphere of law had no longer any 
meaning for him (Ro 63, Col 3°, ef. Gal 2! 5%), 
His life was consecrated to Christ (Ro 123-23), who is 
its goal (Ro 148, Ph 1”), its example (Ph 2°, 1P 
271-24) and the source of its spiritual strength (Jn 
6%, 2Co 12°, Eph 418). His body is the saered 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6"), a member of 
Christ (ἐδ, 15), and therefore personal holiness and 
purity are his natural eondition. The near ex- 
pectation of the second coming of Christ led to two 
geen: results: (a) a holy enthusiasm which 

uoyed him up under every trial with the con- 
sciousness that the present evils were only transi- 
tory (Ro 88-2, 2Co 1% 5*6, Eph 1" 4%), and would 
be succeeded by a glorious future (Ro 68, 1 Co 15%, 
Col 3°), Death itself is welcomed as a quicker 
realization of this (Ph 13. (6) A severe and stern 
discipline of self. Men waited in hourly expecta- 
tion of Christ’s appearance (1 Th 5°, 1 Jn 238). It 
was then no time to give oneself up to feasting. 
Even marriage and family cares are regarded as 
eompetitors against the serviee of the Lord, which 
should absorl every thought and feeling (1 Co 
7%), The Christian must be ever on his guard, 
watchful and vigilant, fasting (cf. Ac 13? 1455. Did. 
73-81), ever in arms against temptation (1 Th 5%, 
ΞῊ 6-17), and pray without ceasing (1 1} 517). 

is mind is set on things above, not on things that 
are upon the earth (Col 37). But as he is on the 
earth he has to perform his human duties and to 
bring into all his relations with fellow-men prin- 
ciples in accord with this high and ideal life. 

(2) The Christian and his Fellow-Christians,— 
The central principle of Christian ethics is love, 
the practical expression of faith, πίστις δι᾿ ἀγάπης 
ἐνεργουμένη (Gal 5°). Faith without works is dead, 
says St. James (2%), and St. Paul is at one with 
him, for above faith he puts love (1 Co 13%, ef. b.°), 
and love does not exist apart from works of love 
(cf. 1 Jn 3"), Love is the ‘end of the charge’ (1 Ti 
1°), the bond of perfection (Col 31, And this love 
was chiefly exercised towards the fellow-Christian 


(Gal 6"). The name of ‘the brethren,’ by which 
the Christians denoted their fellow-believers, was 
especially significant. It implies descent from a 
common ancestor, membership in the same family, 
and was used among the Jews to denote their 
fellow-countrymen, the ‘sons of Israel’ (e.g. Ex 2", 
Dt 18, Ac 23 3%), So when applied by Christians 
to one another it introduced the idea of a tie as 
strong as that of blood relationship binding them 
to one another. The love of the brethren {(φιλα- 
der dia, He 131) manifests itself in a spirit of humility, 
gentleness, and kindness to all (Gal 5” ete.), mm 
obedience and gratitude towards the workers and 
rulers in the Church (1 Co 1019, 1Th 52, He 13%), 
forbearanee of the stronger towards the weaker 
(Ro 151, 1 Co 10%, 1 Th 5%), charity to the poor (Ro 
128, 1 Ti 618, He 13'6, 1 Jn 917), compassion and help 
to the suffering and helpless (He 13°, Ja 1°), and 
hospitality to all who need it (Ro 12%, 1 Τὶ 5!°, He 
137, 1 P 4°). By the strength of this Christian love 
is realized the truth of the gospel, that all out- 
ward distinctions of rank, nation, and sex are 
abolished in the common participation of member- 
ship in Christ (Gal 835, (ΟἹ 8. At the same time, 
it is important to remember that even within the 
Christian community econerete social reforms were 
not aimed at, except so far as was demanded by 
the new morality. In the expectation of the second 
coming, social and politieal questions were matters 
of secondary importance. The general principle 
of St. Paul was that a man should stay in the 
position in which the ‘eall’ of God was received 
(1 Co 738), and work truly and honestly in that 
position (1 Th 44, 2'Th 510-12) until the Lord came. 
so the relations of rich and poor still remain, but 
are softened by the duty of charity ; slavery is not 
abolished (Eph 05:9, Col 325. 41,1 ΤΊ 67, Philem), but 
its sting withdrawn by the proclamation of a higher 
equality ; the enrrent view of woman’s position is 
accepted (1 Co 11% 710, 1 Ti 2.15), but toned down 
by the same truth (ef. 1 P 37). In regard to 
marriage, indeed, new principles were introduced 
which the laxity of heathen and even Jewish views 
made necessary on moral erounds. St. Paul (1 Co 
7) in view of the second coming discourages the 
unmarried from seeking marriage, in accordance 
with his general principle, ‘let each man wherein 
he was called, therein abide with God’ (v.44), But 
he condemns those who would forbid marriage on 
ascetic grounds (1 Ti 4°; ef. the same teaching in 
He 13*), and sanetifies the relation of man and 
wife by comparing it with that of Christ and His 
Church (Eph 5%). The reform which Christianity 
introduced was the sacred inviolability which it 
gave to the marriage bond by forbidding divorce 
(Mt 19%, 1Co 7). The question of remarriage, 
after the death of one party, is somewhat doubtful. 
The injunction as to bishops and deacons (1 Ti 
3712, Tit 16) that they should be the husbands of 
one wife, and to widows (1 Ti 5°) that they should 
have had one husband, were interpreted in the 2nd 
cent. as prohibitions against a second marriage. 
But this remarriage is recommended in the ease of 
younger widows (1 Ti5", ef. 1 Co 7), which leaves 
the question doubtful. On the other hand, it is 
very unlikely that the apostle would speak in such 
moderate language if he were referring to bigamy. 

The natural result of this nobler conception of 
marriage was to quicken the sense of natural 
affection between husband and wife, parent and 
ehild (Eph 5°-6*, Col 3'* ete.), and to establish 
those beautiful family relations which distinguish 
the Christian honie. 

The chief difficulty in the way of mutual intercourse within 
the Church was the traditional exclusiveness which the Jewish 
Christian brought with him into the Church. The cxact relation 
of Jew and Gentile Christians was one of the most perplexing 


problems of the apostolic age. St. Paul held with regard to 
his own relation to the law that, in the abstract, belief in Christ 
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made him free (e.g. he says of himself, ‘not being myself under 
{the principle of] law,’ 1 Co 92%), But he rated far above this 
abstract claim to freedom, the love which he owed to his 
‘ brethren in the flesh,’ and so tothe Jew he became asa Jew, 
and observed the commands of the law (6.0. Ac 1818 2016 2126 
2817), although he recognized that a man could be saved, not 
by the works of the law, but only by faith; ef. Gal 216. As 
regards the Gentile, however, the apostle of the Gentiles fought 
for the freedom which he thought the Jew should abstain 
from claiming. His position, that the Gentile should be free 
from circumcision and the law, was confirmed by the con- 
ference at Jerus., and at the same time the further question 
of daily intercourse between Jew and Gentile was also settled. 
It was assumed, as a matter of course, that the two should 
mix freely and without restraint; but to lessen the offence 
which this intercourse would give to Jewish instincts, the 
Gentile was required to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from blood, and from things strangled. (These prohibitions 
were possibly conceived as ‘concrete indications of a pure and 
true religion,’ and only indirectly as concessions to Judaism as 
they were specially reverenced by Jews. This explains the 
perplexing addition ‘and from fornication.’ See Hort, /udaistic 
Christiantiy, pp. 68-73.) Thus was established a modus vivendi 
for those communities in which Jew and Gentile converts were 
to be found together. It is too much to assume from Ja 2? 
that in such communities the Jews had their separate ‘ syna- 
gogue,’ and lived apart. The author is writing from the stand- 
point of things as they were in his own church, 7.e. where the 
community included only Jews who had formed themselves 
into a synagogue congregation. The incidents related in Gal 
211-14 presuppose a close and daily intercourse (especially in 
the way of meals) between the Jewish and Gentile communities. 
If St. Paul condemned so strongly in this instance a reaction 
to the execlusiveness from which a break had been made, it is 
certain that he would not have encouraged the establishment 
of such a system in any of his own churches, We are therefore 
confident that in all Pauline churches the Jews, like the apostle, 
and even St. Peter himself (cf. Ac 1043 118), did not refuse to 
mix with the Gentiles, even if to some extent the two did fall 
into separate congregations. And intercourse of any kind im- 
plied a mutual give-and-take. The Jew resigned his instinctive 
and traditional hatred of the Gentile and lived as a Gentile (6 vsxaig 
Sav, Gal 214). The Gentile had to subordinate his γνῶσις to the 
principle of love (1 Co 8!), that he wight give no cause of 
stumbling to Jews. And there were grades between the pure 
Jew and the pure Gentile. The ‘proselyte of the gate’ on 
becoming a Christian naturally felt an instinctive sense of 
obligation towards the whole or parts of the law. St. Paul has 
in his mind, not only Jews, but the class of σεβόμενοι in Ro 145, 
And Ro 141-2, 1 Co 81-15 10 99.92.9. must be understood generally 
without exclusive reference to Jew or proselyte. 

In the mixture of religions from which Christianity drew 
converts, there were many scruples, serious enough to those in 
whom they were ingrained from childhood, but which might 
draw a smile of contempt from the man of ‘knowledge.’ St. 


Paul’s ine of teaching is that their observance or non-observance. 


is accidental, but that the principle of love, which enjoins 
respect and forbearance towards them, is essential (see Ro 1415-17, 
1 Co 819). 

(3) The Christian and the World.—The earliest 
persecutions proceeded, not from the Romans, but 
from the Jews, either publicly, where they were 
allowed a measure of local authority (e.g. Ac 4! 
jf. 9-2, 9 Co 11"), or in the way of private mal- 
treatment. ‘The Jews succeeded in some instances 
in raising Gentile mobs against their enemies (6.0. 
Ac 973% 13°° 147). On rarer occasions the hatred 
of the Gentiles was aroused by personal losses 
occasioned through Christian teaching (Ac 169% 
194%), But the Roman government and its re- 
sponsible representatives neither originated nor 
supported these perseeutions. Its attitude was one 
of indifference (¢.g. Gallio in Ac 1817) or active pro- 
tection (cf. Pilate’s attitude Mt 27!8*4, the authori- 
ties at Thessalonica Ac 17°, Ephesus 19", Jerus. 
21% o3l7t.). The Jewish accusation, that the Chris- 
tians were rebelling against the Romans and setting 
up another king, was never regarded seriously b 
the government (cf. Lk 292, Jn 18%, Ac 17. On 
occasions of tumult, indced, Christians were appre- 
hended as the apparent causes of disturbance, and 
treated with the rough-and-ready method of Roman 
provincial justice (Ac 16 22”); but this was a 
universal practice, and not confined to Christians. 
The period of official persecution did not begin till 
Nero opened it in 64. So the Church looked to the 
Roman government as a protector rather than a 
persecutor (ef. 2Th 2’). Those especially who were 
fortunate enough to possess the Noman citizenship 
found it a great safeguard against injustice (Ac 
1081 22% Q5-) These facts prepare us for the 


attitude of favour observed by Christian teachers 
towards the civil authorities, although they do not 
wholly account for it, since the principles upon 
which civil obedience is enjoined are independent 
of personal like or dislike. ‘The powers that be 
are ordained of God,’ says St. Paul (Ro 18). The 
Christians are exhorted to obey and respect them 
as the representatives of divine Justice (Ro 13°, 
Tit 34, 1 P 2"), to pray for them (1 Ti 27), to pay 
them tribute as their due (Lk 20", Ro 13% ἢ, 

From Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Zpp. x. 96) we 
find that the government regarded the Christian 
communities as clubs (heteri«), and the Chris- 
tians acquiesced in this official definition of their 
position. 

As regards the social and industrial world 
around them, the Christians did not cut them- 
selves off from their former ties to a greater 
extent than was necessary. The regulation of 
St. Paul was, that each should remain as he was 
until the Lord came. So the believing husband 
or wife is not to leave an unbelieving spouse 
(1Co 7'2%, cf. 1 P 31). If the unbeliever depart, 
the believer is, however, not under bondage to 
follow. But this applies only to marriages con- 
tracted before the conversion of the one party. 
When this is not the case the believer is enjoined 
not to marry with an unbeliever (1 Co 7 ‘she 
is free to marry whom she will only in the Lord,’ 
ἴ.6. @ Christian husband, ef. 2 Co 6"). On the 
same grounds the slave is advised not to seek 
lis freedom (1 Co 7%), but to do his duty to an 
unbelieving master as to a believer. We hear of 
Christians, too, carrying on their former profes- 
sions, 6.9. physician (Col 44), tentmakers (Ac 185), 
soldiers (Ac 104, Ph 113), public officers (Ac 16%, 
Ro 16%), purple dyers (Ac 16%), lawyer (Tit 37%), 
and as traders generally (Ja 413). 

A difficult question was the extent to which a Christian 
should join in heathen social gatherings. There was a danger 
in so doing, not only because of the actual immorality con- 
nected with them (1P 43-4), but also on the grounds of the 
ordinances against eating meat sacrificed to idols. St. Paul 
does not wish to cut his congregations entirely off from their 
former connexions (e.g. 1Co 510), He does not forbid them to 
accept an invitation to dine with a heathen (1 Co 1027), but 
leaves it to the individual judgment, ‘if ye are disposed.’ In 
regard to the scruple against εἰδωλόθυτωα, he recommends the 
Christian to eat what is given without question ; but if the fact 
be foreed upon him that it is an εἰδωλόθυτον, to refuse it for the 
gale of conscience and example (1 Co 1027.28), We find that 
some of the advanced liberal party at Corinth even attended the 
feasts in heathen temples. This St. Paul forbids, not only as 
‘sinning against the brethren and wounding their conscience 
when it is weak’ (1 Co 812), but also on the deeper ground that, 
in the interpretation put upon it, it is really an act of idolatry 
(<b, 1015), At a later period it was made a general ground of 
complaint against the Christian that he held aloof from social 
gatherings (1 P 44), 

In his contact with unbelievers the Christian 
had to remember that the law of love extends to 
all men, although it found a greater outlet for 
its expression in the relation of Christian to 
Christian (Mt 54-4, Ro 12°, Tit 83. The same 
principles of honesty and charity were, accord. 
ingly, to be observed also towards ‘them which 
are without’ (Ro 1917, Gal 6”, Col 45, Ph 45, 
1 Th 313 422), even towards the persecutor (Ro 12"), 
that thus the believers, by their life and conduct, 
might appeal to and teuch the best conscience of 
the heathen world (1 ΤΊ 3’, 1 Ῥ 212), 

(C) The single Conununity.—The first centre of 
the Christian community immediately after the 
ascension of Christ was the upper room in a 
house. Jlither they returned immediately after 
parting from Christ to wait ‘steadfastly in prayer 
for the coming of the promised Holy Ghost (Ac 
143-15), Thus the Christian community was 1n 105 
origin a house-congregation ; and when it outgrew 
the limits of a single house, it did not form a 
‘synagogue’ (such as those, ¢g., in Ac 6°), but 
spread as a number of house-congregations (cf. κατ 
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οἶκον, ib. 2% 542), For their general assemblies and 
their missionary preaching the disciples were able 
to meet in the temple or its precincts (5'* 20. 4), 
but for their private worship they were divided 
into groups, the centre of each being the house- 
hold of a convert, who was able and willing to 
rovide the necessary accommodation in his house. 

hus the Chureh presented the aspect of a number 
of household groups. The same principle of di- 
vision was established in other places besides Jerus., 
as Christianity spread farther. It appears, ¢.g., at 
Thessalonica (Ac 117), Troas (20%), Ephesus (2059), 
Corinth (1 Co 16%), Colossze (Plulem 2), Laodiczea 
(Col 44°), and in Rome (assuming that Ro 16*!° is 
an integral part of the Epistle: see vv.514+) rods 
giv αὐτοῖς ἀδελφούς) These house - congregations 
also bear the name of ἐκκλησία (e.g. Ro 16°, 1 Co 
1013, Col 4%, Philem?). The condition of the 
househoid in ancient society favoured this feature. 
The master of the house was its lord, and his 
eonversion was generally followed by that of his 
family and dependants (6.5. Ac 1043 1688. 188, 
1 Co 1%), In this way the nucleus was at once 
formed for a house-congregation, and doubtless 
isolated converts attached themselves to the 
church in the house of a wealthier convert. 
The only passage in NT which seems to nnply 
the existence of a church, 7.e. a building set apart 
for purposes of worship, is Ja 2? ‘if there come 
into your synagogue,’ cte. In this passage we 
have a picture of a Christian place of worship, 
with seats of honour like the πρωτοκαθεδρίαι in 
Jewish synagogues. Apparently, then, by the 
tine this Ep. was written, the Jewish Christians 
of Jerus. (for the writer speaks from the stand- 
point of the eonditions in his own clurch) had 
formed themselves into a synagogue and built a 
place of meeting (cf. Ac 6° 925. The ‘school of 
Tyrannus,’ in which St. Paul taught at Ephesus 
(Ac 19°), was, however, not of this kind. It did 
not supersede the house-congregations (20%, 1 Co 
16), but was used, as the context shows (v.”), 
for the missionary preaehing, which had hitherto 
taken place in the Jewish synagogues. 

The city-church was composed of a number 
of these house-churches, and 1t grew by the addi- 
tion of new congregations. The first household 
which had received the apostle generally becaine 
the centre of these smaller groups. ‘To its mem- 
bers, the first-fruits (ἀπαρχή) of the city, a special 
respect was due (1 Co 1016, It had been the 
home of the apostle during his visit, and, in conse- 
quence, the centre of guidance and direction. In 
some cases the prominence of some other member 
caused the ceutre of the community to shift from 
the origimal household; e.g. the house of Mary, 
the mother of Mark, was at first the centre of 
ehurch life in Jcrus. (Ac 1912), but later (Ac 2115) 
James’ house appears as the official place of meet- 
ing. The whole community met together on occa- 
sions of necessity either at this central house or 
some other convenient place (6.9. Ac 15° 2138, 
1Co 54, 1 Th 5%, Col 410. Thus, apparently, 
Gaius received the comniunity in his house when 
they assembled to meet their apostle and founder 
(Ro 16”). The same community met on occasions 
for common worship (1 Co 14"), though their num- 
bers do not allow us to suppose that this could 
always have been tle case. For the purpose of 
worship the house must have been the unit. But 
for the purpose of direction and administration 
the unit was not the house- but the city-congrega- 
tion (cf. Ac 112° 13! 20%). So the apostle directs his 
letters to the church of the city, e.g. at Corinth 
(1 Co 11-4), because the city-church and not the 
house-chureh was the primary unit in the regula- 
tion of affairs. 


he Organization of the Community.—The writer | 
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of Ae sums up the distinctive elements of the new 
Christian life in the words (3:35) rpooxaprepobyres τῇ 
διδαχῇ τῶν ἀποστόλων καὶ τῇ κοινωνίᾳ, τῇ κλάσει τοῦ 
ἄρτου καὶ ταῖς προσευχαῖς (WH), ‘abiding in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, in 
the breaking of the bread and the prayers.’ The 
words go by pairs, the ‘breaking of the bread’ 
and ‘the prayers’ making up the common worship 
of the community, while the ‘teaching’ and the 
‘fellowship’ cover the ground of their common 
life. No community can exist without organiza- 
tion, least of all a community in which are 
combined a religion and a common life. But 
before passing on to ask what was the nature 
of this organization, we must first see what 
was the nature of the: work to be done. This 
will be found to group itself under four main 
heads: (1) The instruction of eonverts, (2) the 
collection and administration of the commun 
funds, (8) general administration and direction, 
(4) discipline. 


(1) Jnstruction.—When we remember how slow|y the disciples 
assimilated the teaching of their Master, and what patient and 
carcful labour it needed to perfect their faith, we shall realize 
the work which was involved in the iuslruction of new converts 
when the numbers of the Church were counted by thousands, 
And if this is true with regard to Jews, how much greater inust 
have been the labour when the community included pure 
Gentiles, who had scarcely any knowledge of Jewish scriptures, 
and lacked the sound foundation of Jewish monotheism. The 
labour of ‘watering’ was not less than the toil of ‘ planting.’ 
The instruction cannot have been confined to the discourse of 
the services, or the teaching of the apostle in person or by letter. 
Such a knowledge of the OT as St. Paul presupposes in Gentile 
converts (e.g. Ro 71, 1 Co 616 913 1918, Gal 4214.) could only be the 
fruit of long and systematic instruction. This was the main 
work of men like Aquila and Apollos. There was a special 
‘gift’ of ‘teaching,’ and a special class of men in the Christian 
Church who were called ‘ teachers’ from the exercise of this gift. 
Of the content of this teaching we can only say on ἃ priort 
grounds that it must have embraced the historical facts on which 
Christianity is based, together with their doctrinal significance, 
and the practical rule of life directly grounded on the doctrine. 
A systematic instruction in the OT writings must have been 
necessary for Gentiles to understand the very frequent allusions 
to thein and interpretations of them which occur in the Pauline 
Epp. (e.g. Ro 96, 1 Co 101-11, 2 Co 8715, Gal 421-31, cf. also 2 Ti 
316). This last passage shows how the doctrinal and hortatory 
elements are inextricably interwoven with instruction in a 
narrower sense. St. Paul’s Epp. also are a good example of the 
same. The historical facts of OT and of Christ’s life are regarded 
as facts of doctrinal significance (¢.9. Gal 42121), and from 
doctrinal truths practical injunctions are drawn as their con- 
sequences (cf, the ‘ therefore’ in 1 Co 1558, Eph 417, Col 39. 12), 

The instruction proceeded on the Jewish inethod of repeated 
oral teaching (cf. the word χατηχέω, Lk 14, Ac 1829, 1 Co 1419, 
Gal 68). In NT a convert was baptized as soon as he declared 
his belief in Christ (Ac 241 and often), but later the practice 
arose of deferring baptism until the convert had been instructed 
in the rudiments of the faith, and during this period he was 
called a ‘catechumen’ (κατηχούμενος). The content of the 
teaching had for its kernel first and foremost sayings of the 
Lord which were remembered and treasured up by those who 
had known 1111 (cf. 1 Co 710. 12.25 914 1123 1437, 1 Th 42, 1 Ti 618). 
These floating sayinys were at an early date collected into a book 
of the ‘oracles of the Lord’ (Papias ap. Eus. iii. 89), which was 
one of the main sources of the Gospels of Mt and Lk. To these 
sayings of Christ were added the divinely inspired teaching of the 
aposties and prophets. So there arose gradually a fixed body of 
teaching bearing the stamp of Christ’s authority (1 Ti 6°, 2 Jn "ἢ 
or the apostolic approval (Gal 169, 1 Th 41-2, 2 ΤῊ 2!5, 2 Ti 113 29 
3l4, Tif 19). The danger arising from the free activity of the 
‘teacher’ was thus lessened by this firm and unalterable 
foundation of ‘tradition,’ παράδοσις, the faith handed on from 
one to another (2 Th 215 35, Ro 617,1 Co 15% 1138, Lk 1%), and 
euarded by each as a sacred deposit (παρωθήκη, 1 Ti 620, 2 ΤΊ 1/4 
22). This accredited teaching is also expressed by phrases such 
as τύπος διδαχῆς (Ro 611), ὑπσοσύπωσις ὑγιαινόντων λόγων (2 Ti 118, cf. 
22), οἱ λόγος τὴς πίστεως (1 Ti 46), The especial frequency of such 
expressions in the Pastoral Epp. illustrates the more stereotyped 
form which this teaching assumed when death and imprison: 
ment were reiluoving the apostles from personal contact with 
their churches. The frequent recurrence of isolated dicta with 
the introduction πιστὸς 6 λόγος (1 ΤΊ 119 81 49, 2 Ti 211, Tit 35), 
shows that snch sayings were highly valued and carefully 
preserved. Finally, after the death of the apostles we have a 
specimen of the way in which their teachings were collected, in 
a work which has been preserved to us under the title ‘The 
Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Aposiles’ (Did, 1), 

(2) The Management of Common Lunds.—(a) Sources of the 
common revenue.—In the early days of enthusiasm nothing but 
the surrender of all private property would satisfy the eagerness 
of the converts (Ac 245 434), Those who had possessions sold 
them and laid the money at the apostles’ feet as a contribution 
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to the common fund. This condition of things was, however, 
the result of purely voluntary action in each individual case, 
and is not to be confused with a compulsory community of 
goods (482 54). It was probably not universal; thus, e.g., we find 
Mary the mother of Mark in possession of a private house 
(1212), and Tabitha at Joppa renowned for her many alms-deeds 
(986), which implies that she did not hand over all her property 
to the Church at the time of her conversion. It differed in degree 
only from a later condition of things in which poor and rich 
were to be seen in the church (e.g. 1 Co 1122, Eph 69, Col 41,1 Ti 617, 
Ja 22), It was a voluntary almsgiving (Ac 4%5), but collective 
and organized instead of being Individual and sporadic. The 
sole source of the Church’s revenue remained always the 
voluntary offerings of the congregation. Under the head of 
such voluntary offerings we must include the contributions of 
food brought by the rich to the Agape (implied in 1 Co 1171.22), 
the furnishing of the necessary accessories (6.0. seats, lights, 
etc.) for the public worship, which was probably undertaken by 
the owner of the house in which the services were held, tbe 
exercise of private hospitality on bebalf of the Cburch towards 
visitors from other Churches (cf. 1 Ti 32 ‘given to hospitality,’ 
510 ‘if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she hath washed 
the feet of the saints’), and the practice of private charity (Ac 
936, 1 Ti 516), (Ὁ) The expenses.—The money thus offered to 
the community was spent mainly in the support of the poor and 
helpless in the Church. Part of this charity was permanent and 
regular (6.0. the support of widows, Ac 61, 1 Ti 53, except so 
far as they were provided for by private charity, 1 Ti 516, Ja 127; 
the support of the poor generally, Ac 245 485), and part extra- 
ordinary and occasional (6.0. the offerings sent to the poor 
brethren in Judwa, Ac 1129 2417, Ro 15%-27.31, 1 Co 161, 2 Co 
8-9, Gal 210), Anotber source of expenditure was the support 
of the ministers of the gospel. The labourer was worthy of his 
hire. They who proclaimed the Ag gh had the right to live of 
the gospel (cf. 1 Co 9414, Gal 65, 1 Ti 518, 1 P 52). St. Paul 
remarks that be was an exception in this respect (1 Co 94), and 
resigned what was his right in order to avoid offence (2 Co 117#: 
1213, 1 Th 26, ὁ ΤῊ 38), From the Philippians alone did he 
receive any help (2 Co 115, Ph 410). In the Didache (11-13) 
order is given to receive and lodge tbe prophet, and send him 
on his way with food enough to last him until the evening, but 
no money gifts are allowed, The resident prophets are to receive 
the first-fruits of corn, Wine, and oxen, We see from this that 
the burden of supporting these officers fell on certain indi- 
viduals rather than on the community as a whole, and so came 
only ina limited degree from public funds. To these charges 
we must add also the indefinite administrative expenses which 
would inevitably be incurred from time to time in the manage- 
ment of affairs. See further on this subject AuMs, CoMMUNION. 

(3) General Administration and Direction.—Under this head 
we must include all such work as the arrangement of times for 
the services and other common meetings, the ordering of the 
services, and the management of the thousand and one details 
involved in the general direction of the common affairs. To 
this class of duties St. Paul would add the task of arbitrating 
in the case of disputes among brethren (1 Co 6°) to avoid the 
scandal of Christian attacking Christian before the public law 
courts. 

(4) The Enforcing of Discipline.—To the apostles (Mt 1618.19, 
Jn 2022.23) and to the Church as a whole (Mt 1818) Christ 
solemnly committed the power which He Himself possessed 
(Mt 96 etc.) of remitting or retaining sins. These words laid on 
the Church the duty of enforcing discipline, of pronouncing 
punisbment upon the sinner, or declaring his forgiveness when 
the punishment had been followed hy repentance. Punishment 
and forgiveness were dealt cut in the name and in the person of 
Christ (1 Co 54, 2 Co 210), This was, then, no arbitrary exercise 
of authority, but rested upon the guarantee that the decision 
coincided with the will of God in the matter. The disciplinary 
power thus belonging to the Church was in practice only 
exercised against sins which were a public offence to the com- 
munity. It was only when an act of sinfulness became public, 
and therefore a scandal to the community, that the Church felt 
itself called upon to take cognisance of the matter. The search- 
ing out of private offences was no part of the common discipline, 
nor was the system of public confession yet instituted for such 
offences. Christians are encouraged te confess their sins to one 
another (Ja 516), that they may receive tbe benefit of others’ 

rayers for tbeir forgiveness (cf. 7b. 15, 1 Jn 516), From this 

ast passage we see that there are ‘sins unto death’ which 
cannot thus find forgiveness (cf. Mk 329, Lk 1210), But above 
all, the Christian must settle his sins with God by confession to 
Him and prayer for pardon (1 Jn 19), and the punishment for 
sin comes direct from heaven (1 Co 119°) as well as through the 
Church. Taking cognisance, then, only of these public offences, 
public punishment was administered in proportion to the wrong. 
The ligbtest punishment was simple reproof. This could be 
administered by any Christian to a fellow-Christian (Mt 1810, 
1 Th 54), It assumed an official form when the rebuke was 
publicly administered by a person of recognized authority (1 Ti 
520, Gal 211) or by the community. In case of obstinacy on the 
part of the sinner, or of more serious faults, the offender might 
be expelled from tbe community, and its members forbidden to 
speak, or eat, or have any communication with him (Ro 1617, 
1 Co 62.11.18, 2 Jn 1%. Finally, when the sin was particularly 
grievous the same sentence of excommunication might be 
accompanied with the miraculous infliction of a physical punish- 
ment (Ac 61-10 824. 1 Co 55, 1 Ti 12°), or with the imprecation of 
a curse (ἀνάθεμα) on the offender (1 Co 1622, Gal 18). Christ 
Himself directed that in the case of brother wronging brother 
the injured person shall (1) reprove the wrong-doer in private ; 


(2) if that fails, it is to be followed by formal reproof in the 
presence of witnesses; (8)in case he still refuses to repair the 
wrong, the matter is to be reported to the Church, by whom 
the offender shall he excommunicated, ‘ be to thee as the Gentile 
and the publican’ (Mt 1815-17), The object of the punishment i¢ 
always reformatory and not retributory. This is the case even 
with the most severe sentences (1 Co 55, 1 ΤΊ 1230). Their purpose 
is not destruction, but repentance, and repentance is followed by 
forgiveness on the part of the injured community (2 Co 25-29,, 
Gal] 61, Jude 22.23). During the time that the ban of the com- 
munity is upon him the offender is not to be regarded as an 
enemy, but pitied as an erring brother (2 Th 315), 


Under the four heads of teaching, administration 
of funds, direction, and discipline, we have sum- 
marized the work to be done in the government 
of the community. Now the question arises, In 
whose hands did this work lie? The problem 
here is wider than that of the mght to take part 
in the public worship. There the right of speech 
was limited only by the nature and degree of the 
‘oift’ received by the individual. All did not 
possess the higher gifts (1 Co 12°: 51) of prophecy 
and teaching, or even the lower gift of tongues 
(26. 3%), Some there were who, without being 
unbclievers, did not possess the special gifts which 
fitted a man to take part in the serviccs (the 
‘unlearned’ of 14724 cf, εὖ. 38. Ja 15). He who 
had not a ‘gift’ of speaking (1 P 4!) was not 
called upon to speak. In a case, then, where the 
number of those qualified to take part in the 
service was so indefinite, we canuot press the 
‘each one’ of 1Co 14% to mean ‘every one.’ 
There were other gifts of ministration (see Ro 
1998. 1Co 128*-, and cf. 1 Co 77) besides those of 
the word; every Christian had received his gift 
according to the will of the Giver (1 Co 157, 
Eph 47), and each exercised it in its appropriate 
sphere. But though the number of those quali- 
fied to speak in the services was limited, the limit 
was quite indefinite as far as human recognition 
was concerned. How far was this so in regard to 
teaching and general administration ? 

At the head of all stand the apostles. This term 
is not confined to the Twelve. The two are 
expressly distinguished in 1 Co 15° ‘then to the 
twelve,’ ib.7 ‘then to all the apostles,’ and others 
besides the Twelve are called apostles (Ro 16’, 1 Co 
91.5. Gal 115). The conditions of apostleship were 
to have ‘seen the Lord’ and to have done mission- 
ary work (1 Co 91-2). The superiority of the 
apostle’s authority rested on this personal contact 
with Christ (cf, Ac 174), and for this reason he was 
of higher rank than the prophet. He received his 
authority from the Lord (2 Co 108 13%). His 
teaching was irrefutable because it came to him 
from the Lord (1 Co 11”, Gal 1:3. The apostles 
then occupied the first rank in the Church (1 Co 
12%, Eph 4"). There was no branch of government 
in which they had not the supreme right to com- 
mand, In teaching their doctrine is the norm of 
truth (Gal 1°). They lay down directions in all 
matters affecting the religious and social life of the 
community : they pronounce punishments (1 Co δ), 
and forgive ‘in the person of Christ’ (2 Co 27). 

Next to the apostles come the prophets, who 
constitute the second order in the Church (1 Co 
12%, Eph 44). We find them, like the apostles, 
claiming and exercising an authority in every 
department of church direction, 6.5. teaching (Ac 
1553, 1 Co 1475-31, ef. Didache 11), general direction 
(Ac 8% glef 1317 1 Ti 118 44, ef. Ignatius, ad 
Philad. 7; Didache 11). 

These two classes of Church rulers (apostles, 
prophets) stand entirely above all others in the 
sole possession of a divine revelation (ἀποκάλυψι5). 
Their command was more than human, because 
they spoke not of themselves, but as the direct 
mouthpieces of the Holy Ghost. To them have 
been revealed the mysterics of the gospel (cf. Gal 
112 ‘the gospel . . . came to me through revelation 
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of Jesus Christ,’ Eph 3° ‘ which, z.¢. the mystery of 
Christ . . . hath now been revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit,’ cf. 1 Co 13°). 
Accordingly, in whatever department of the 
Church’s government they issue their mjunctions, 
they speak in the Spirit (ἐν πνεύματι, 1.6. under the 
ieee of the Spirit, Eph 3°, Rev 119 4%, οἵ. Ac 21°). 

he Holy Ghost resided in every Christian as a 
power of supernatural strength ; but He resided in 
the apostles and prophets as a revealer of God’s 
will and purpose. ‘The words and actions of 
apostles and prophets are often spoken of as the 
words and actions of the Holy Ghost Himself (e.g. 
Ac 133, cf.* 15% 9038. 38. 2141, 1 Ti 4), cf. Ionatius, ad 
Philad. 7). They represent, therefore, the pure 
theocracy in the same way as the prophets of OT, 
and in the same way their authority stood above 
all other as the direct rule of God. In the matter 
of government they were the only possessors of 
what we should call a supernatural gift, and there- 
fore in a pre-eminent degree had the right to rule. 
(The other supernatural gifts, e.g. tongues, inter- 
pie στ of tongues, working of miracles, gifts of 
1ealing, 1 Co 12°" *8, are not gifts connected with 
government, and need not be considered here.) In 
making this division, ‘supernatural’ and ‘natural’ 
gifts, we are, indeed, guilty of drawing a distinction 
which was not present to the minds of the first 
Christians. To them every gift was supernatural, 
because it was the manifestation of the Holy Ghost 
in the individual. But it is a distinction which 
exists in the nature of things; and when the 
Christians regarded revelation as the paramount 
source of authority, they were unconsciously draw- 
ing a distinction between ‘supernatural’ and 
‘natural’ government. 

We see, then, that in the apostles and prophets 
rested an authority which was supreme, because it 
was based on revelation. Here we have the funda- 
mental principle of NT church government, viz. 
direct divine rule of the Holy Ghost as expressing 
itself through its human mouthpieces the recipients 
of revelation. But the question we have now to 
consider is, To what extent was this principle 
earried out in practice? Did the apostles and 

rophets monopolize «all the direction of the 

hurch? If we look at the early chapters of Ac, 
we shall see that this was at first the case. Not 
only the general supervision, but also the executive 
work in all its details, falls upon the apostles (cf. 
212 435. 37 52), But when the work grew too large 
for them, a division of labour became necessary, 
and this led to the appointment of officers called 
‘the Seven,’ whose work was to receive the offerings 
and attend to the ‘daily ministration’ of alms to 
the needy (6°). Here we see the delegation of a 
definite department of administration. While re- 
taining their supremacy, the apostles surrender the 
actual daily working of this department to a new 
class of officers, who were not necessarily apostles 
or prophets, but appointed by popular election (20. 
3.6), We hear nothing further of this office after 
the persecution by which one of its holders lost his 
life, and the rest were driven away from Jerus. (8!). 
When the community is reassembled, the ‘ pres- 
byters’ appear in connexion with the administration 
of funds (1139, This class of persons is mentioned 
without introduction, and ‘ndleed government by 
elders was so familiar to Jews, that it is highly 
probable that from the first the ‘heads of families’ 
had held a recognized position of influence. Later 
we find these same persons forming with the 
apostles a committee of general management with 
the widest powers. The great question of Gentile 
circumcision was first threshed out by them (15°; 
v.2 πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος does not necessarily imply the 
whole community), and their decision put before 
the whole Pe for approval (v.“). Then the 
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letter embodying this decision is drawn up by the 
committee of apostles and elders (v.%; the reading 
πρεσβυτέρους καὶ ἀδέλῴφους iS now generally aban- 
doned). At their next appearance we find them 
in a similar position of authority (91:38), The 
government of the Church at Jerus. appears in the 
hands of a body of presbyters with James at their 
head. We cannot avoid seeing here an imitation 
of the synagogal government among the Jews. We 
find with them also a body of elders who manage 
the affairs of the synagogue (Lk 7°). We may 
notice in this connexion that the Jewish Christians 
call their place of worship a synagogue (Ja 2%). 
Government by elders was a tradition among Jews 
(Nu 114, ὅσ 84, 18 16%) which had not declined, as 
‘with the Greeks and Romans, but was still active 
(cf. Mt 9135, Ac 45: 33 612 ete. ; Schiirer, HJ P § 27). 
When we find the term, then, used as the name of 
the governing body in Jerus., it is almost certain 
that it had a technical meaning. The ‘elders’ 
were not merely the ‘old men,’ but those among 
the old men who were selected to manage the aflairs 
ofthecommunity. How, oron what principle, they 
were selected at Jerus. we do not know. But we 
find the presbyteral organization in other Chris- 
tian communities also,—Paul and Barnabas in- 
troduced it into the Churehes founded on the 
first missionary journey (Ac 14%), —and in this 
case they appointed the officers at their own 
diseretion.* Whether St. Paul continued this 

ractice in all his Churches is at least doubtful. 

e speaks of those in the Church at Thessalonica 
who ‘labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you’ (1 Th 5); but we 
cannot prove, except by the analogy of other 
Churches, that these were not prophets. Writing 
to the Corinthian Church (1 Co 1938), but speaking 
of the Church as a whole, he mentions ‘helps’ 
(ἀντιλήψεις) and ‘governments’ (κυβερνήσεις) in a 
list of gifts and workers. The names are vague, 
which suggests that he is using general terms to 
describe officers bearing different titles in different 
places. But he has already mentioned in his list 
‘apostles’ and ‘ prophets,’ so that he is thinking of 
persons distinct from these. This is important, 
because he is here describing a divinely appointed 
(ἔθετο ὁ θεός) arrangement, ὁμ6. one which in its 
outlines he understood to be universal. In Ro 12° 
he mentions ὁ προϊστάμενος, but he is here speaking 
of ‘gifts,’ some of them common to all Christians, 
not of officers, and the same men may have com- 
bined the gifts, ef. the list of gifts in 1 Co 12%, 
He includes, ¢.g., ‘giving’ (ὁ μεταδιδούς), “ pitying’ 
(ὁ ἐλεῶν). We find, however, another list of officers 
in Eph 4, where tlie division is apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, shepherds, and teachers. From the 
Gr. τοὺς δὲ ποιμένας καὶ διδασκάλους we see that he is 
referring to one class of persons only, and the 


* The idea of popular election had become by no means 
an essential element in the meaning of χειροτονοῖν in later 
Greek. It ig still seen in some instances, e.g. 2 Co 835, 
Jos. Ant. vu. xi. 1, but has quite disappeared in many 
others, e.g. Jos. Ant. VI. xili. 9, τὸν ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ πεν εἰροτονημένον 
βασιλέω,. It is immaterial to our present purpose whether πρεσ- 
βυτέρους ig here the name of the officers created or of the 
persons from whom they were chosen, but it would be ἃ 
singularly abrupt way of speaking to say, ‘They appointed 
elders for them’ (i.e. to be rulers), ysporovaceurres auras τρε- 
σιβυτέρους. Ina somewhat similar passage, Tit 1° tee εν TO 
στήσης κατὰ πόλιν πρεσβυτέρους, it would be just possible that 
πρεσβυτερους represents the class from which selection is made, 
because καθιστάναι (= to set down in a place) had a more 
technical meaning ‘to put into office’; but even here the 
omission would be strange. With yesporovéw, which had a vaguer 
Rey, ‘to appoint,’ the omission would be still more remark- 
able. 

+ The evangelist was a wandering missionary working on new 
ground (Ac 218; Eus. IF ii. 3, iii. 37), and not concerned with 
the organization of Churches already established. In 2 ΤΊ 46 
the word is used in a general (=preacher of the gospel) and 
not in a special sense. The application to the writers of Gospels 
is much later. 
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general language (ποίμην is never used as the name 
of an officer, but to deseribe his position and work, 
ef, Ac 9055, 1 P 5°, Jude 152) shows that he is think- 
ing of functions which were universal, while the 
persons performing them perhaps bore diiferent 
names. We find, however, presbyters at Ephesus 
(Ac 20"), whom St. Panl calls ἐπισκόπους, ‘over- 
seers’ or bishops (v.78). The letter to the Philip- 
plans, written some years later than the events 
described in Ac 20, is addressed to ‘the saints ... 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.’ This 
is the first certain mention of these officers, for 
ἐπισκόπους in Ac 20 has probably only a general 
sense ‘overseers,’ and it is by no means certain 
that διάκονος in Ko 16] is used technically (cf. 2d. 
15° 127), while identifications of the Seven with 
the deacons, though as early as 2nd cent., are only 
conjectural (see DEACON). In the Pastoral Epp. 
(1 Ti 3!) the bishops and deacons appear as the 
two local officers. (For the relation of presbyters 
to bishops, see BIsHop.) We see from these 
letters that it was the desire of the writer to 
establish a uniform organization of bishops and 
deacons (ef. Tit 15), such as we find as an accom- 
lished fact in the next generation (ef. the Ep. of 
lement of Rome to the Cor., esp. chs. 42, 44). 
Amongst the Jewish Churches we find the presby- 
teral organization still in force (Ja 512) ; so, too, in 
1 P 5, We see, then, in the local Churches of 
the apostolic age various stages of organization, 
tending towards the end of that period to assume 
a uniform aspect. In the earlier history we find 
the greatest contrasts in this respect. In the 
Church of Jerus. we sec a highly developed organi- 
zation with well-marked distinctions of rulers and 
ruled. Butif we turn to the Corinthian Church 
of the same time, the state of things there pre- 
sented to us implies organization of a most rudi- 
mentary type. In the proud consciousness of ‘know- 
ledge’ (cf. 1 Co 17 81 1426) the individual member 
placed too great reliance on his own judgment. 
The result was a forwardness and independence of 
action on the part of the individual in his private 
life and in the meetings for public worship (6.0. 819 
14-6), which indicates the absence of firm central 
control and obedience to authority. The apostle 
has to teach them that love is better than know- 
ledge or any other gift (8! 13), that gifts are to be 
exercised for the benefit of the whole, each in its 
i and measure (12!#:), We have not, then, to 
eal with an iron uniformity of local organization, 
but with a variety of degrees. We can trace in 
the Pauline Epp. the following stages in the growth 
of organization. (a) At the outset the idea of 
ruling does not appear. Earnest believers come 
forward and, according as their gifts permit them, 
volunteer their services in the work of carrying 
out the necessary arrangements for the community, 
in the way of teaching, collecting, and distributing 
the public alms, ete. The incentive is not the 
desire to rule, for as yet no position of command 
is attached to the work, but a purely disinter- 
ested labour of love. They ‘set themselves to 
minister to the saints,’ els διακονίαν τοῖς ἁγίοις 
ἔταξαν ἑαυτούς (1 Co 16%, ef. Ac 1615. 40 1835. 36. 28. Ro 
16 passim, Ph 939 45. 1 P 4%). (6) Those who thus 
volunteered were accepted by the apostle in the 
first instance. They worked under him in the 
task of constructing the new community. What 
would be, then, more natural than that in depart- 
ing he should leave them in charge with instrue- 
tions how to carry on the work? We cannot 
suppose that he went away without leaving anyone 
to superintend the affairs of the infant Church. 
Such persons are those to whom he alludes as | 
presiding in the Lord,’ προϊστάμενοι ἐν Kupiy, 1 Th 
5", for whom he claims the respect and gratitude | 
due to those who have labonred for the common ' 


good. Here we have a status, unofiicial indeed, 
but recognized by the community and the apostle. 
Compare the position of Stephanas at Corinth 
(1 Co 16%). (6) This position becomes gradually of 
a more definite and oflicial character. The work 
of ruling gravitates more exclusively to these 
presidents, and the appointment becomes more 
definitely regarded as an appointment. In the 
Churches of the first missionary journey such a 
well-marked and definite official position followed 
after the lapse of, at most, a few months from the 
first preaching. At Thessalonica (1 Th 5! 15) such 
a definite position is perhaps not yet established, 
but there are persons possessed of a recognized 
authority to preside and admonish. In Corinth 
the indefiniteness of authoritative rule, suggested 
by 1 Co 16° 16, is quite supported by the condition 
of things described in the Epistle, of which we 
have already spoken. ‘Then in the later Epp. 
(Phil. and the Pastoral Epp.) we see the gradual 
tendency to a uniform organization of presbyter- 
bishops (cf. Ac 9038 at Ephesus also) and deacons 
establishing itself in all the Pauline Churches. 
Later, as we know from the earliest Christian 
writings, outside NT, which have come down to 
us, this organization of bishops and deacons became 
more and more universal. Among Jewish Chris- 
tians, where previous writers had spoken only 
of presbyters, e.g. Ja 54, 1 P 5! (with perhaps a 
hint at the name bishop in 27°), Rev 43, οὐ scape, 
we find in the Didache the Pauline system of 
bishops and deacons in full exercise (Did. 141%), 
Among Gentile Churches Clement of Rome (Zp. 
ad Cor. 42, 44) supposes it to be universal. The 
single bishop as the centre of all authority in the 
community appears first at Antioch and in the 
Asiatic Churches of the Ignatian Epistles.* 

Over against the authority of these local officers, 
which did not extend beyond the single com- 
munity, stands the universal authority of the 
apostles and prophets, who constitute the founda- 
tion of the whole Church (Eph 2”), whose sphere 
of action is not limited to the single Church (cf. 
ἂς 1177 9110 Did. 11), though they might settle 
down for some length of time in one place (¢.g. 
Ac 13! 18" 1510, Did. 13). What was the practical 
relation of these two authorities in the actual 
working of affairs in the community ? 

It will be useful, first, to compare the two in 
regard to the method of their appointment. Every 
Christian possessed one or more ‘ gifts’ of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 7’). These gifts were of many kinds, 
including all the mental, moral, and spiritual en- 
dowments of the Christian. Thus we find ‘mercy,’ 
‘almsgiving’ (Ro 12), ‘faith’ (Ro 125, 1 Co 12°), 
‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’(1Co12*). They are the mani- 
festations of the Spirit in the individual (7d. 12%). 
Every one possessing a gift is called to exercise 
it for the benefit of the community. Every one, 
therefore, is a minister to the community in his 
branch of service: ‘each one as he has received a 
gift, ministering it towards one another as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God’ (1 P 4"). 
According, then, to the ideal of the Christian 
Church, there would have been no appointed 
officers, but each Christian would have performed 
his proper part of the work according to the ‘ gift’ 
or ‘gifts’ granted to him. In the same way as the 
Christian was ‘called’ by the grace of God to be 
a believer, so he was ‘called’ by the gift of God to 
perform certain functions within the community. 
Among these gifts was that of ‘prophecy.’ He 
who possessed, then, the gift of ‘prophecy’ was 
‘called’ to be an apostle or prophet. (For distinc- 


5. Τὸ is not probable that the ‘angel’ of these Churches in the 
Apoc. (120 91.8.12.18 81. 7. 14) 15. meant to be a single Ἐπ 
The messages are given (see the language throughout) directly 


to the Churches, not through an intermediate representative. 
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tion of apostle and prophet see separate articles. 
The apostle’s authority ranked higher because of 
his personal contact with the Lord.) So St. Paul 
speaks of himself, ‘ Paul, called to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ through the will of God’ (1 Col"). He 
insists strongly on the direct nature of that call, 
‘an apostle, not from men, nor through man, but 
through Jesus Christ and God the Father’ (Gal 1}, 
ef. Ac 20%, ‘the ministry which I received from 
the Lord Jesus’). These facts show that he does 
not consider the events of Ae 13!*, but those of 
his conversion, as the occasion of his appointment 
to the apostolate. The appointment of Matthias 
isnot to be taken as typical. In the first place, 
the appointment was for a definite position, 2.e. 
to fill wp the number of twelve apostles ; secondly, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost had not yet taken 
place, and the method of determining by ‘charisina’ 
was not yet possible. So the method here adopted 
(i.e. popular election, followed by the final selection 
by lot between the two thus chosen) is extra- 
ordinary. 

Like the apostle, the prophet was a prophet 
because he possessed the gift of ‘prophecy.’ ‘The 
Holy Spirit divideth ‘to cach one severally even 
as he will’ (1 Co 12"). It follows, then, that the 
prophet, like the apostle, received his appointment 
by a subjective ‘ call,’ z.e. he exercised lis authority 
without reference to human appointment or per- 
mission. St. Paul gives instructions to Timothy 
about the appointment of bishops and deacons, 
but says nothing of prophets. The Didache also 
cives instructions to elect bishops and deacons, 
but is equally silent as to prophets. Nor is this 
surprising, for the prophet was not an officer, but 
the exerciser of a syiritual gift. There could be 
no more question of electing him than of electing 
those who should speak with tongues. St. Paul’s 
language in 1 Co 14 (e.g. ‘if adi prophesy,’ * ‘if 
any thinkcth himself to be a prophet or spiritual,’ 
89 «desire earnestly to prophesy’) would be per- 
plexing if those only were prophets who were 
appointed to the office of prophet. It presupposes 
that the number of prophets is not fixed, but 
indefinite, But, on the other hand, the ‘ gift’ 
might on occasions be regarded as coming through 
‘ordination.’ We find instances in which men 
were appointed to carry out a special work through 
a propheey put in the mouth of others, 6.0. Paul 
and Barnabas, Ac 13° (but, as we said above, Paul 
did not regard this as an appointment to the 
apostolate); also Timothy (1 Ti 1% 41, In the 
case of the latter the ‘ gift’ is described as coming 
to him ‘through prophecy, with the laying on of 
hands by the presbytery’ (4), or throngh the 
laying on of the apostle’s hands (2 Ti 1°). We 
have here a solemn transmission of gifts by the 
‘laying on of hands’ (ef. Ac 8:18 195), which ilus- 
trates the absence of strict uniformity so charaeter- 
istic of the first age of the Church. Absolutely 
fixed rules did not yet exist in either way ; but, 
apparently like the possessor of any other ‘gift,’ 
the prophet, ordinarily, was neither appointed nor 
ordained to office, but the bearer of a ‘revelation,’ 
of which he was subjectively conscious. 

But with the appointment of those who were to manage the 
daily affairs of the comraunity it was different. The early con- 
dition of things in which this work was performed by the 
chance individual in the voluntary exercise of his gift, led (as in 
Corinth) to disorder, For the management of everyday adminis- 
tration, it was necessary, in the naturcof things, that definitely 
recognized persons should undertake the work. The ‘sub- 
jective’ appointment was found to be impracticable and pro- 
ductive of confusion, unless confirmed by an objective recogni- 
tion. And so, somewhat in the manner described above, the 
voluntary worker became an officer, since, from the moment that 
his appointment was determined by the community, or an 
spostle, or his delegate, organization had begun, and an office 
was created. The actual machincry of appointment varies con- 


siderably in NT, We find a system of popular election in the 
Appointment of the Seven (Ac 6°), of Barnabas anc Saul to 


 ydpous, and dedozseerpevovs describe more exactly, 


carry alms to Jerusalem (Ac 115°), and of the officers appointed 
by the Churches of Macedonia and Corinth to take the collection 
to Jerusalem (2 Co 819, 1 Co 109). Presbyters (bishops) and 
deacons are appointed by the apostle (Ac 1453) or his deleeate 
(1 Ti 31-18 522, Tit 15-9, Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 42).* In the Didache 
we find a system of popular election for bishops and deacons, 
These appointcd officers have this in common with the apostles 
and prophets, that they are appointed because they have already 
shown themselves qualified for the work, 7.e. because they have 
the necessary ‘gifts,’ and the will to exercise them (cf. 1 Ti 
35-10, Did. 151), The Seven were especially selected because 
they were ‘of good report, full of the Spirit and of wisdom,’ 
Those to whom St. Paul gives a semi-official position by enjoin- 
ing the community to pay respect to them, had already shown 
their ability for the position. Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. 42, 
says the apostle ‘appointed their first-fruits as bishops and 
deacons after testing them with the Spirit’ (δοκιμάσαντες τῷ 
πνεύματι) OF, in Other words, by first making certain that they 
really possessed the necessary gifts. When he speaks of the 
appointment of first converts to be bishops and deacons as a 
uniform practice of the apostles, his language is more universal 
than the evidence of NT warrants. This may have been occa- 
sionally true (e.g. Ro 16°, 1 Co 1615), but not necessarily universal. 


In the significance of the word ‘office’ we find 
the keynote of the relation between the prophetic 
authority and that of the officers in actual practice. 
Theoretically, the sphere of ‘revelation’ covered 
every branch of work; in practice, the actual 
details of the daily management fell upon the 
‘ officers,’ while the superior authority of revelation 
appeared in occasional direction on great questions 
(e.g. Ac 131%), or negatively in ehecking an abuse. 
Another fact is here brought before us. The 
apostles and prophets were largely an itinerant 
order. They belonged to the whole Church, not 
to any particular Church. Only occasionally did 
they settle in a particular place for any length 
of time. It was, then, impossible for them to 
carry on the daily administration of a Church 
in all its details. In no case does this come 
out more clearly than with regard to the collec- 
tion and distribution of alms. ‘This department 
was the first to be separated from the original 
centralization of all work in the hands of the 
apostles and put into the hands of ‘ officers.’ Later 
we find it in the hands of ‘presbyters’ at Jeru- 
salem (Ac 11°), In Galatia (1 Co 164), Achaia (νὖ., 
2 Co 8. 9), Macedonia (2 Co 8:5), the apostle gives 
general instructions about the collection for the 
i brethren of Juda, but the carrying out is 
eft to local workers. In 1 Ti 33:8, Tit 17 the 
qualification for the office of bishops and deacons, 
that they should not be ‘lovers of money,’ ‘ greedy 
of filthy Iuere,’ suggests that dealing with public 
moneys formed a part of their duties. In Clem. 
Rom. Lp. ad Cor. 44, they are spoken of as those 
who ‘otter the gifts,’ τοὺς, . προσενεγκόντας τὰ 
δῶρα. The management of finance constituted in 
later times also one of the most important of the 
bishop’s duties.+ In the same way as the manage- 


* We have here a double aspect, according as the person 
who appointed proceeded on a ‘revelation’ or his own dis- 
cretion. ‘Thus, on the one hand, St. Paul speaks of the pres- 
hyters of Ephesus as those ‘ whom the Iloly Ghost had appointed 
bishops’; on the other, he gives Timothy and Titus directions 
as to the character of those whom they are to select for office 
(1 Ti 31-18, Tit 15-9), and exhorts Timothy not to proceed with 
too great haste in this matter (1 Ti 522), both of which suggest 
that he has in view a system of appointment by their human 
discretion, not one in which the proper persons were denoted 
by a revelation, 

Τοῦτα (Ktrehenrecht, i. 73 ff.) assigns to the prophet this 
function of collection and distribution on the strength of 
Did. 13° ‘The tirst-fruits shall be brought to the prophets.’ 
But this passage is treating of the support of propbets and 
teachers by the community, not of financial management. It 
directs that if there are no prophets in the community, these 
first-fruits are to he given to the poor. And there is no other 
passage in which the prophets as such appear undertaking these 
duties. Occasional injunctions given by the prophet as a 
‘revelation’ (e.g. Did. 119.12) are different from permanent 
management. Still less is Sohm’s case proved from Did, 151 
χειροτονήσωτε οὖν ἑαυτοῖς ἐπισοεόπους wel diccxovous ἀξίους Tou Kupiou, 
ραν πραεῖς καὶ ἀφιλαργύρους καὶ δεδοιειμεασιμένους" ὑμῖν yeep 
λειτουργοῦσιν καὶ αὐτοὶ τὴν λειτουργίαν τῶν προφητῶν καὶ διδασκάλων, 


The γώρ in this passage is most nalurally referred, back to 


ὠξίους τοῦ Ἱξυρίου ; this is the main thought which πραεῖς, ἀφιλαρ- 
But if the 
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ment of finance, the daily administration of dis- 

cipline fell upon the local officers (ef. 1 Th 613), as 

on as all those general duties included in presi- 
ency. 

The exact division of labour between the ‘ pro- 
phetic’ and the local rulers naturally varied with 
the strength and efficiency of the local organiza- 
tion. In Jerus., where the local organization was 
very strong, the work of the prophet sinks into the 
background. There were prophets at Jerus. (ef. 
Ac 11?’), and their voice was heard on great occa- 
sions (¢.g. ἐδ. 1555 ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’), but the presbyters are more 
prominent in the administration of affairs. In 
Corinth, where the local organization was lax to a 
degree, St. Paul finds it necessary to issue com- 
mands on the arrangement of a variety of matters 
connected with their private life and assemblies 
for worship, which, in a more organized community, 
would have been determined by the local officers. 
Another feature which would affect the relation of 
apostle and prophet to the local community, is the 
possibility that, in cases where the prophet was 
settled in a place, he was also a local ruler, 2.¢. not 
qua prophet, but appointed in the regular way; 
e.g. Judas and Silas, who were chief men among 
the brethren (Ac 15%), appear also as prophets 
(7d, 83, In general, the direct rule by revelation 
appears as initiative in great steps (e.g. Ac 8% 910 
102° 13? 168 ete. ). 

Growth of the local Ministry.—The closing days 
of the apostolic age witnessed a rapid advance in 
the importance of the local officers. The immense 
growth of the Church made the personal super- 
vision of the apostle more and more intermittent, 
and naturally threw more initiative on the bishops. 
Again, certain dangers developed themselves in 
regard to prophecy. There had always been a 
risk that the prophet should introduce a subjective 
element into the message as it was revealed to 
him. But this was not all. There arose false 
apostles (2 Co 11) and false prophets (Mt 241, 
Mk 13”, 1 Jn 4, Rev 164%), Against these dangers 
there existed a special gift called the discernment 
of spirits (1 Co 12”). In Thessaloniea (1 Th 5!9-7!) 
and Corinth (1 Co 14”) St. Paul found it necessary 
to remind the Christians to exercise discrimination 
in regard to the prophet’s message. He lays down 
also (1 Co 128) an objective criterion by which the 
false prophet may be detected (ef. 1 Jn 4, Rev 2? 
19:0, The great rise of false prophets in later 
days necessarily weakened the authority of the 
prophet, and this, again, tended to strengthen the 
bishops. There are three directions in which this 
increased authority developed, 

(1) Zeaching.—Of course the apostles and pro- 
phets were also teachers. Teaching was one of 
their main functions. But, exactly as in the case 
of other local administration, the daily burden of 
drilling new converts probably did not fall on 
them. Their teaching was occasional. On whom, 
then, feli the duty of regular teaching? The exist- 
ence of a regular class of persons called ‘ teachers’ 
answers the question for us. These were persons 
possessing in an eminent degree the ‘gift’ of 
teaching (Ro 127, 1 Co 12%), ἐ,6. a power of grasping 
and imparting the truths of the Christian religion. 
They were not, like the apostles and prophets, 
guided by direct revelations, but they counted, 
next to these, as the third order in the Church 
(1 Co 1238. They appear, too, in the Didache, as 
wandering ministers, possessing authority in all 
Churches, and not confined to any one single 
Church. Again, they were not appointed to an 
office of teaching, but became teachers by the 


γάρ refers to ἀφιλαργύρους, this implies no more with regard to the 
prophet than is said in ch. 11, viz. that the prophet must not 
demand monetary payment. 


voluntary exercise of their ‘gift’ (cf. Ja 31, 1 Co 
45), They appear, then, as a middle stage be- 
tween the prophetic order and the local adminis- 
trators, connected with the former by their volun- 
tary exercise of an authority extending over the 
whole Church, but having, in common with the 
latter, no claim te a ‘revelation.’ Teachers, in 
fact, represent (except that they were not confined 
to the single Church) the position of the local 
ruler, before it became transformed, by appoint- 
ment, into an office. Their right to teach lay in 
their possession of the gift, and submission to them 
was the result of a voluntary respect. But every 
Christian was in some degree a teacher, because 
every Christian had the responsibility of edifying 
his brethren (cf. Col 8:6). And the local ruler was, 
from the very nature of his position, a teacher in 
a higher degree (cf. 1 Th 5”). With the growth 
of the tendency, already described, of incorporating 
the apostolic teaching into an approved body of 
tradition, the work of handing on this sacred 
‘deposit’ became part of the bishop’s duty. 
Timothy is enjoined to select faithful men, and 
instruct them carefully in this apostolic teaching 
(2 Ti 22). At the same time, the voluntary teacher, 
who was teaching on his own lines, became dis- 
credited, in a similar manner as the prophet, by 
the rise of false teachers (1 Ti 4! 6° etc.). Every- 
thing tended, therefore, to throw extra weight 
upon these accredited teachers, and diminish the 
authority of the others. But in 1 Ti 3%, Tit 193 St. 
Paul expresses the desire that the bishops shall be 
persons who possess, in an eminent degree, the 
‘oift’ of teaching: in 1 Ti 5!” he orders that elders 
who ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ (i.e. who 
are also teachers) shall be especially honoured (ef. 
Eph 4" τοὺς δὲ ποιμένας καὶ διδασκάλους, ὁ.6. local 
officers of administration and teaching). Finally, 
he regards these rulers as the special guardians of 
the faith, the supporters of true and destroyers 
of false doctrine (Ac 207-81, Tit 1941, ef. He 13%”). 
Thus, on the one hand, the voluntary teacher was 
tending to become merged into the official bishop ; 
and, on the other, the bishop was acquiring an 
authoritative right to teach. In the Didache the 
teacher still appears by the side of the prophet, 
but nothing is said of him separately, which shows 
that his importance was of the nature of a survival 
rather than active. The bishops and deacons, 
however, are spoken of as also performing the 
service of the prophets and teachers (16). Thus we 
see in the Didache that what St. Paul desired had 
come to pass, viz. the bishops were all teachers. 

(2) Spiritual Functions.—The ‘ruler’ had at first 
no exclusive right within the assemblies for wor- 
ship except that he presided. The right of the 
‘word’ belonged to every one who possessed a gift 
of speaking, and this was possessed in an eminent 
degree by the ‘ prophets,’ who were regarded with 
a higher respect than any other possessors of ‘ gifts 
of speaking.” Now, when we turn to the Didache 
(chs. 9. 10) we find a fixed liturgy prescribed for 
the Eucharist, with formal prayers for the conse- 
cration of the cup and the breaking of the bread, 
and, at the close of the service, the whole is followed 
by the injunction, ‘But permit the prophets to 
give thanks as much as they will,’ τοῖς δὲ προφηταῖς 
ἐπιτρέπετε εὐχαριστεῖν ὅσα θέλουσι. The contrast τοῖς 
δὲ προφηταῖς, x.7.d., implies that the fixed formula 
of prayer was uttered, not by a ‘ prophet,’ but by 
a bishop in his absence, or in addition to the free 
‘ giving of thanks.’ This prominence of the bishop 
in spiritual functions, which he shared with the 
‘prophet’ and ‘teacher,’ is alluded to in the sen- 
tence already quoted (Did. 15), ‘For they alse 
perform for you the service of the prophets and 


teachers.’ There were cases in which no ‘prophet’ 
or ‘teacher’ was present in the community (Did. 
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13), and in their absence functions which were 
mainly entrusted to them fell upon the bishops 
and deacons. This applies, not only to spiritual, 
but also to other functions. 

The advance of bishops and deacons to some- 
thing approaching an exclusive right to certain 
ministerial acts seems to have arisen somewhat as 
follows. In certain cases there were actions to be 
performed on behalf of the community which it 
was more convenient to carry out by means of a 
few representatives than by the whole body. This 
was, é.g., especially the case with the ‘laying on 
of hands’ at ordination. These acts were then 
naturally transferred to the acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of the assembly (the presbytery, 1 Ti 
44), In the same way James (519) directs that if 
any one is illand desires the help of others’ prayers 
for his physical and spiritual healing, he shall send 
for the ‘ presbyters’ of the Church; not that the 
presbyters possess any exclusive privilege in this 
respect, for it is as ‘believers’ and ‘just men’ 
(νν. 15:11) that their prayers are potent, but because 
they are the natural representatives of the Church. 
In the Apoc. it is the elders who lead in the 
heavenly worship (410 544 1116. 38 194), and present the 
prayers of the saints on behalf of the Church (5°), 

(3) Disctpline.—As the apostles one by one died 
or were hindered by imprisonment, etc., from 
personal communication with their Churches, and 
the position of the prophets and teachers began 
to decline, it was inevitable that the bishops and 
deacons, who were absorbing teaching and spiritual 
functions, should increase their powers of dis- 
cipline. If we may argue from natural causes and 
the analogy of the Jewish elders, it will appear 
extremely probable that the presbyter from the 
first had enjoyed a recognized authority in matters 
of daily discipline. The maintenance of discipline 
was indeed part of the duty of every Christian, 
beeause every ‘gift’ entitled the possessor to 
admonish and exhort. It belonged to the prophet 
or teacher in a special way, because these were 
gifted in a special degree, and to the elder through 
the respect due to old age. But the Pastoral 
Epistles mark the appearance of a public discipline 
to be exercised by the bishops. This is the signifi- 
cance of the direction that the bishop is to be ‘ no 
striker, but gentle, not contentious’ (1 Ti 3°, ef. 
Tit 17. We see here a foundation laid for the 
establishment of public discipline, with its authority 
residing in the hands of the bishops. 


LitrraTurE.—For further details on the separate officers see 
the artt. on Arosruz, Bisnop, Deacon, Propunt, Teacurr. On 
the question of Church organization the following may be con- 
sulted :—Rothe, Die Anfdnge ἃ. ehristl, Kirche, 1837; Baur, 
Ueber den Urspr. ud. Episkopats, 1838: Ritschl, Die Enstek. d. 
altkathol. Kirehe, 1857; Lightfoot, ‘The Christian Ministry,’ 
in Comm, on Philipp. 1868 (also in Dissert. on Ap. Age, 1892): 
Beyschlag, Die christl. Gemeindeverfassung im Zeitalter des 
N.T., 1876; Hatch, Organization of the Early Christian 
Churehes, 1880; Kiihl, Die Gemetndeordnung in den Pastoral- 
brigfen, 1885; Léning, Die Gemeindeverfassung des Urehristen- 
thus, 1888; Lefroy, The Christian Ministry, 1890: Sohm, 
Kirehenreeht, iter Band, Die gesch. Grundlagen, 1892 (reviewed 
by E. Kohler in TAL., No. 24, 1892); Ramsay, The Church in 
the Roman Empire, 1893; Gore, The Ministry of the Chureh, 
1898; Harnack, Die Lehre der zwilf Ayostel, 1393: Cramer, 
Die Fortdauer der Geistesyaben in der alten Kirehe; Réville, 
Les origines de U Episeopat., 1894; Wupteld, Die apost. Urge- 
meinde naeh der Ap, Gesch. 1894; Kahl, Lehrsystem des Kirehen- 
rechts u. der Kirchenpotitik, 1te Wilfte, 1894; also the Histories 
of the Apostolic Age given at the end.* 


_ (D) The whole Church.—Every baptized believer 
is a member of the Church. The Church universal 
18. therefore the company of all the believers, all 
that call upon the name of the Lord Jesus in every 
place’ (1 Co 1°), i.e. the sum of all the single 
Churches. Christ prayed for the unity of His 


* While this article is in the press, another very important 
contribution to the literature of the subject has appeared in 
Hort’s Christian Heelesia, 1897. 


future believers (Jn 177° *!), that they might be 
one, cf. Jn 1015 ‘Other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and they shall become one flock, one 
shepherd.’ And under the training of His apostles 
the local communities, wherever sitnated, recarded 
themselves as inembers of one body. Each was a 
Church of God (1 Co 1", 1 Th 2", 2 Th 14) in Jesus 
Christ(Ro 16, Gal1*). All believers are ‘ brethren’ 
and fellow-samts without respect of nation or 
rank. On this feature of the Christian teaching 
St. Paul dwells most strongly, both as regards the 


| individual Christians (¢.g. 1 Co 12) and the indi- 
| vidual communities (6.0. Eph 2°°-?? 48.15.1) “What, 


then, were the grounds on which this consciousness 
of unity were based ? 

1. Strongest of all was the identity of relation 
between all believers and the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity (Eph 4). By baptism all entered into 
a corporate society (Ac 2", Gal 3%"), and that 
society is the ‘body of Christ’ (1 Co 12%), Faith 
has cleansed all from their former sins, has recon- 
ciled all to God, united all to Christ, and procured 
for each the presence of the Holy Ghost and His 
gifts within him. Every Clhiristian has been called 
with the same calling to the same faith, enters by 
the same baptism into unity with the same Christ, 
receives the gifts of the same Spirit, owns the same 
Lord, worships the same God the Father, and is 
filled with the same hopes (Eph 4°°5), This is far 
more than a mere unity of belief: it is the conscious- 
ness of a common spiritual power (Eph 119) working 
mightily and manifestly in each one. Hand in 
hand with it follows its practical result in 

2. Participation of a common Life.—The adoption 
of Christianity, which snapped so many of the old 
social ties both for Jew and for heathen, at the 
same time opened to the convert conditions and 
precepts of life for the most part new to ancient 
ideals. The hatred of the Jews and the contempt 
of the Gentiles, which drove the Christians into one 
another’s arms, at the same time accentuated the 
division which separated them from the rest of the 
world. Common unpopularity made them feel 
their own unity. This affected primarily the single 
community, but in a lesser degree the whole 
Church. Within the community the persecuted 
Christians found an ideal of condnet which drew 
them together with the ties of brotherhood 
(ἀδελφοί). The first Christian community started 
with the principles of a family life, and when the 
practical conditions of these early days died out, 
the idea of the ‘household of faith’ still remained 
active. It expressed itself in the common worship 
and in the common daily life which we have 
described above. The sketch of that life, as we 
have given it, is in many respects an ideal. It is 
drawn not only from the statements, but also from 
the injunctions of N'T, and therefore we must not 
suppose that it was always faithfully carried out. 
In fact, complaints of failings, and even cases of 
serious wickedness (esp. 1 Co 5'*), prove that it 
was not so. But it was an anthoritative ideal, and 
an ideal the acceptance of which implied a great 
separation from the heathen world, and was there- 
fore one of the most potent factors in confirming 
the consciousness of Christian unity. 

We have described the basis of Christian unity 
under the two headings of a common belief and 
a commion life. It remains to see how this was 
strengthened by more personal means. These were 
(a) acommon government. To its founder a Church 
naturally looked for guidance in the creation of 
its first institutions. But beyond its respect to 
the founder was the universal respect due to the 
prophet, and above all to the apostle. And the 


Jatter stood at the head of the Church government 
because he had derived his teaching from the Lord 
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directly. We have, then, in the apostolic govern- 
ment of the Church the rule of a united band 
which traced its authority back to Christ. In 
spite of differences due to individual character 
and scope of work, the apostolic teaching agreed 
in its main outlines, so that the Church can be 
said to have been under the government of one 
common principle. (4) The intereourse between 
Churehes. ‘There exists no higher proof of the 


facilities afforded by the Roman government for | 


travel and intercourse, than the evidence to be 
geen in ΝῚ of the close relations which the early 
Churches kept up with one another. (See esp. on 
this subject Th. Zahn, Skizzen aus dem Leben der 
alten Kirche.) This intercourse was kept up 
mainly by those who were travelling for the Church 
or on private business. Amongst the first class, 
of course, the apostles stand out most prominently, 
but only second to the extent of their journeyings 
comes that of their helpers and attendants. The 
prophets, too, were great travellers (e.g. Ac 11% 
etc.). As conspicuous examples of the extent of 
private travels we may point to the wanderings 
of Aquila and Priscilla, whom we find first in 
Italy (Ac 183), then in succession at Corinth (2d.), 
Ephesus (18", 1 Co 16'°), Rome (ἢ) (Ro 16%), Ephesus 
(2 Ti 415); or those of Onesiphorus (2 Ti 117: 18). or 
the journeys involved in the collection and delivery 
of the Gentile collection for the poor of Judea 
(e.g. Ac 11%, 1Co 16°, 2Co 8! 19), and the carriage 
of the apostles’ letters. And besides the wander- 
ings of official or well-known Christians, it must 
be remembered that there was a constant stream 


of other Christians moving from place to place on | 
| (1 Co 1658, 2Co 8-9) each formed a separate whole 


private business, who attached themselves to the 
community, and found init a welcome and hospi- 
tality until they passed on farther (cf. Did. 12; 
1 Ti 5, He 13"). Intercourse by letter was also 
very frequent. <A fruitful cause of this corre- 
spondence was the practice of furnishing travellers 
with letters of recommendation (σιστατικαὶ ἐπι- 
στολαί ; cf. Ac 18”, 2Co 8. We have instances of 
other correspondence in the letter of the Jerusalem 
Church to th 

of the Roman to the Corinthian Church (Clem. 
Rom. Zip. ad Cor.). 

How far, then, did all this lead to the establish- 
ment of one organic unity, or of a higher unity of 
organization than the city-Church? We find, in- 
decd, in a sense, an organic unity embracing the 
whole Church in the earliest period. In the Church 
of Jerus., and esp. in the apostles, is to be seen a 


centralization of government stretching over all | 
the existing Church, viz. Judea, Samaria, Galilee, | 


and the district around Antioch, 1.6. Syria and 
Cilicia, (cf. Ac 814 92% 111-22) This condition of 
things continued nominally until the time of the 
conference at Jerus. (Ac 1551), But St. Paul’s 
visit to Jerus. on this oceasion (which must be 
taken as identical with that described in Gal 91:10), 
beyond establishing the freedom of the Gentiles 
from circumcision, led to a further very important 
result. Now that a purely Gentile Church was 
possible, St. Paul saw that not only the separation 
of distance, but also in a greater degree the vast 
difference of life and thought, between the Pal. 
Jew and the ordinary Greek or Roman, made it 
impolitic that the centralization of power in the 
Church of Jerus. should coutinue. And the ‘pillar’ 
apostles, after convincing themselves of his 
authority and abihty, resigned to him the care 
of the Gentiles, while they contented themselves 
with the nanavement of the Jewish Churches (Gal 
28-9), The partition of authority here described 
was not regarded by either side as a rigid separa- 
tion of spheres. ‘The mam work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was with Gentiles, while that of the 
pillar apostles was with Jews. Thus it was the 


at of Antioch (Ac 15**), and the letter | 
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practice of St. Paul to preach to the Jews first 
when breaking up new ground (see Ae 13-end, 
passvm), and he occasionally, though very rarely, 
addressed himself to Jews in his epistles (e.g. Ro 


| 217), Again we find St. Peter active at Antioch (Gal 
| 2%), Corinth (2) (1 Co 1:32), and Rome. 


St. James 
addressed his Epistle to the Jews of the Dispersion, 
11; and 1 P is addressed, not only to Jews, but also 
to Gentiles throughout Asia Mimor (cf. 11 4%) ata 
time when St. Paul was probably still living. 
Nor was the separation accompanied by any bit- 
terness in the relations between the two parties. 
The pillar apostles gave to St. Paul and Barnabas 
the ‘right hand of fellowship.’ These promised 
in turn to remember the poor of Judea, and we 
know that the promise was faithfully kept. St. 
Paul always speaks with deep affection and respect 
of the Judzan Christians (6.0. 1 Th 24, Ro 15%), 
The momentary break with St. Peter (Gal 2), and 
the eflorts of some to exaggerate and prolong its 
elfects (1 Co 113 3%), did not impede his recognition 
of the deeper truth, that all ditferences found their 
unity in Christ (311). 

Within these two great divisions, each of which 
had something of an organic unity in its common 
rule, resulting toa large extent in common prac- 
tice (e.g. 1Co 1116 14%), appear smaller divisions, 
according to the Roman provinces. Such are the 
Churches of Judza (Gal 122, 1 Th 919), Galatia (Gal 
12, 1 Co 161), Macedonia (2 Co 81), Achaia (Ro 15°, 
2 Co 11 9°), Asia (1 Co 161%), Syria and Cilicia (Ac 
15% 41), This grouping was also something more 
than a mere form of speech. The Churches of 
Galatia (1 Co 161), Macedonia (2 Co 819), and Achaia 


for the purposes of gathering and delivering to 


| Jerus. the collection for the poor of Judea. Officers 


were appointed by each province to act for and re- 
present the promis in this respect (1 Co 16°, 2Co 
89. 3), St. Paul particularly notes the close and 
affectionate relationship which bound together the 
Macedonian Churches (1 Th 40), 

These provincial Churches (it is to be noted that 
ἐκκλησία is never used of the Church of a province, 
but always ἐκκλησίαι, ‘the Churches’) had their 
natural centre in the capital city (¢.g. Corinth, 2 Co 
11; Ephesus, Ac 19”; cf. Rev 2! where it comes 
first in the list of the seven Churches). At a later 
period these districts were in some cases temporarily 
put under the authority of an apostolic delegate, 
e.g. Timothy in Asia (1 Ti 1°), Titus in Crete (Tit 
15. At the end of the apostolic age we find the 
Churches of Asia under the guidance of St. John 
(Rev 13), 

The extent of the apostolic Church included 
Palestine, Phoenicia (Ac 15%), Syria (the region 
around Antioch), Asia Minor (1 P 11), Macedonia, 
Achaia, Illyricum (Ro 15”, 2'Ti 4%), Italy (Ac 28"), 
Crete, and Cyprus. Thus much we know from 
certain evidence in NT. But there were doubtless 
many other Churches which are not mentioned, and 
which, nevertheless, were founded before the close 
of the NT period. It is quite probable that St. 
Paul himself preached in Spain (cf. Ro 15% ; 
Clem. Rom. ad Cor.5; Murat. Fragment, |. 38). 
The Church of Alexandria ascribed its foundation 
to St. Mark (Eus. H# ii. 16, 24+; Epiph. Her. hi. 
6; Jer. de vir, tllust. 8; Nicephorus, HF i. 43; 
Aeta Barnabe). And without setting any value 
on the traditions (e.g. in Eus. Hf i. 13, in. 1) 
current in the later Church, we may well refrain 
from drawing any arguments from the silence of 
NT in this respect. 

III. THe IDEAL CHURCH.—So far as we have pro- 
ceeded hitherto, we have considered the word ἐκ- 
κλησία always in the sense of the Christian body 
in its actual state of imperfection. We come now 


to a conception of the Church inwhich the empirical ἃ 
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idea disappears and an ideal Church appears, still 
capable of progress, indeed, in some of the similes 
under which it is depicted (e.g. Eph 4'°), but free 
from all the negative elements of evil. [rom one 
point of view, every Christian can be regarded as 
perfect. He was washed by baptism from every 
stain (cf. 1 Co 6", He 104, 1 Jn 3°), and from hence- 
forth is holy (ἅγιος). The Christians are ‘the 
saints’ (of ἅγιοι). So the distinction of the ideal 
from the actual body of Christians was a thought 
which lay near at hand. It is the actual Church to 
which reproof and blame are addressed ; the ideal 
which ‘shall judge the world,’ 1Co 6%. It is the 
actual Church upon the foundation of which some 
build badly and some well (1 Co 3"), the ‘ great 
house’ in which some are ‘vessels unto honour’ 
and some ‘ vessels unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 27°) ; it is 
the ideal which is a ‘holy temple of God’ (vads= 
shrine) (1 Co 3”), sanctified and cleansed by ‘the 
washing of water with the word... a glorious 
Church not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing . . . holy and without blemish ’ (Eph 5*® 2), 
The metaphors under which the ideal Church is 
spoken of, and its relation to Christ expressed, are 
of three kinds—(a) the Church as a building, (ὁ) 


the Church as a body (σῶμα), (c) the Church as ἃ 
bride. 


(1) The Church as a Building.—This very natural comparison 
is, according to St. Matt., as old as the time of Christ Himself 
(Mt 1618 ‘On this rock I will build my Church’). St. Paul (1 Co 
310-15) compares the growth of the Corinthian community with 
that, of a building, of which he himself laid the foundation, and 
upon which others are building. He then (still referring primarily 
to the Corinthian community) passes directly in v.16 to the idea of 
the finished building, ‘ Ye are a temple of God.’ The word used 
for ‘temple,’ ναὸς, means properly an inner shrine or sanctuary, 
and 8t. Paul evidently has in his mind the Holy of Holies in the 
temple at Jerusalem where ‘the Lord sitteth upon the cheru- 
bims’(2 K 1915), as the Holy Ghost has His shrine in the ἑπκακλησίο 
(cf. ἃ Co 616, and for the same thought in regard to the individual 
believer 1Co 619), Then follows in the Mphesian Ep. the con- 
ception of the whole Church as a ‘holy temple,’ a ‘habitation of 
God’ in which the individual Christians or communities are the 
parts, each fitting into his proper place and the whole held 
together by Christ, the chief cornerstone (Eph 220-22), Ilere, 
where the thought is that in Christ Jew and Gentile are made 
one building by the breaking down of the ‘middle wall of 
partition’ (v.14), Christ is the cornerstone and the apostles and 
prophets the foundation. But in 1 Co 310, where the thought is 
the building up of the community, Christ is the foundation, and 
the apostles, ete., the builders. 

(2) The Church as a Body (¢az«),—The idea of the Christian 
unity in Christ seems to have suggested the comparison of the 
society to a human body, in which the individuals are members, 
each performing, according to his ‘ gift,’ his proper function, and 
accepting his proper position (Ro 125), Then comes the identi- 
fication of this Christian body with the body of Christ (1Co 
1212. 27, οἱ, 615, Jn 151%), a conception which culminates in the 
idea of the believers all partaking in the one body of Christ in 
the Eucharist (1 Co 1017, Jn 6511.) Not until thelater Epp. is the 
ἐκκλησία called outright the ‘body of Christ’ (Eph 123 412 523, 
Col] 118. 24 219), In the carlier Epp. it is the yaguer ‘ we,’ ‘ you,’ 
1. primarily the community to which the apostle is writing, 
although the secondary idea of the whole Church was probably 
also present to his mind (Ro 125, 1 Co 1218. 27, cf. 615), In this 
relation Christ is sometimes identified with the whole body 
(1 Co 12138. 27), but in the later Epp. He is called the Ilead, as the 
guardian and director (Eph 5:9. 23), as the source of its life, 
filling it with His fulness (Eph 12%), as the centre of its unity 
and the cause of its growth (Eph 415, Col 219). These last two 
passages represent the actual Church as growing gradually to 
this ideal perfection. 

(3) The Church as a Bride.—We have to do here, not only with 
an ideal conception, but also with the further step of a personi- 
fication. The comparison of the single community to a virgin is 
found first in 2Co 112 ‘I cspoused you to one husband that I 
might present you as a pure virgin to Christ.’ Here the idea 
of Christ as the bridegroom is also present. The expressions ἡ 
συνεκλεκτή (1 P 513), ἡ ἐκλεκτὴ ἀδελφή (2 Jn 13), ἡ ἐκλεκτὴ κυρίῳ 
(6.1), are also applied to single communities. But the applica- 
tion of this personification to the whole Church as the Bride of 
Christ is a step beyond these. Weare here, says St. Paul (Eph 
582), face to face with a great mystery. Man and wife become 
one flesh, eo that a man should Joye his wife as his own body. 
The Church is the Bride of Christ; the twoare one body, just 
a8 man and wife are one body; and as Christ loved the Church 
and gave Himself up for it, so the husband should love his 

wife. Wesee here how closely connected is this conception 
with that of the Church as the body of Christ. The union of 
the two ideas is seen also in the relation of the individual 
Christian to Christ (1Go 615%). As man and wife become one 
flesh, 60 he who cleaveth to Christ (the expression ὁ κολλώμενος 


τᾷ Kupiw is parallel to ἃ κολλῴμενος τῇ πόρνη) becomes one ‘ spirit’ 
(πνεῦμα) with Him, and belongs to His (spiritual) body,—‘ your 
bodies are members (μέλῃ) of Christ.’ The idea of the Church as 
bride is found also in the imagery of the Apocalypse. The 
marriage table is spread (Rev 197), the bride is arrayed in fine 
linen, ‘ which is the righteous acts of the saints’ (70.8). Inc. 20 
the powers of evil are bound or destroyed, and the New Jeru- 
salem comes down out of heaven as a ‘bride adorned for her 
husband’ (212); ‘she is the Bride, the wife of the Lamb’ (7.9. 
cf, 2217), 

SUMMARY.—Such were the life and teaching 
of the Church in NT times. If we compare them 
with that of the succeeding age, two features 
stand out as specially characteristic of the earlier 
period. The first is the much more vivid conscious- 
ness of the power and presence of God in His 
Church. The apostles, who were daily with them, 
had all been in close contact with the Lord, and 
most of them during a period of some years. The 
risen Lord was to them a living memory, and they 
imparted to the Church the force of that memory 
in all its freshness. The power of the Holy Ghost 
also was a fact of which men were more directly 
conscious in themselves than at any other time. 
Never have the central truths of Christianity—the 
position of Christ and the significance of His death 
—been more powerfully realized, and at no time 
has the Christian life in its practice been more 
closely connected with, and derived from, that 
belief. ‘To the fixed apostolic tradition of doctrine 
and life all succeeding ages have looked as their 
authority. But in the strongest contrast with this 
fixedness of doctrine and moral life, stands the 
freedom from formal conditions in questions out- 
side these. Thus, if we turn to the organization we 
notice the informal way in which offices grew up, 
and the comparative absence (until the close of the 
period) of a fixed division of labour. It is char- 
acteristic also of the time, that most of the technical 
terms are used also in a general sense, 6.0. mpec- 
βύτερος, διάκονος (διακονία, διακονέω) διδάσκαλος. Or, 
if we turn to the worship, we are struck by the 
freedom of speech, the absence of exclusive minis- 
terial rights, of a forma] liturgy and fixed ritual, 
except in the case of baptism, laying on of hands, 
and the Eucharist. In the transition period 
immediately following the apostolic age came the 
fixing of organization with its clear-cut division 
of labour, and the stereotyping of liturgies and 
ritual. And along with these developments came, 
at once their cause and their effect, the decline 
of the prophet and prophecy. 


GENERAL LITERATURE ON CuuURCcH.—The Church Histories of 
the Apostolic age; esp Neander, Hist. of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church (ing.), 1851; Thiersch, Hist. 
of Christian Church in Ap, Age (Eng.), 18523; Baur, Church 
Hist, of the First Three Centuries (Eng.), 1879 ; Ihenan, Origines 
du Christianisme, 1883 ; Schafi, Hist. of Ap. Age, 1886; Lechler, 
Ap. Age (Eng.), 1886; Pressensé, Le sidele apostolique, 1889; 
Moller, Ch. ist. (ing.), 1892; Weizsicker, Ap. Age (Eng.), 
1895. Further, Kostlin, Das Wesen der Kirche nach Lehre 
und Gesch. des NT, 1872; Seeberg, Der Begriff der christlichen 
Kirehe, 1887 ; Harnack, List. of Dogma (Eng.), 1894. 

S. C. GAYFORD. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE.—Our knowledge of Church government in 
the apostolic age comes almost entirely from 
the NI. We can glean something from Clement 
and the Teaching; but with Ignatius we are 
already In a new age, and later writers are too 
full of later ideas to help us much. Besides this, 
things were in a fluid and transitional state, com- 
oo on one side by the indefinite authority 
1614 in reserve by the apostles, on the other by the 
ministry of gifts, which was crossed, but not yet 
displaced, by the local ministry of office. 

The general development 1s clear, though its 
later stages may fall outside NT times. The 
apostles were of necessity the first rulers of the 
Church; then were added gradually divers local 
and unlocal rulers; then the unlocal died out, and 
the local settled down into the three permanent 
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orders of bishops, elders, and deacons. The cliief 
disputed questions are of the origin of the local 
ministry, of its relation to the other, and of the 
time and manner in which it settled down. 

Twice over St. Paul gives something like a list of 
the chief personsof the Church. In] Co12*hecounts 
up ‘first, apostles; second, prophets ; third, teachers ; 
then powers; then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, kinds of tongues.’ A few years later 
(Eph 44) lis list of gifts for the work of service 
(διακονία) is ‘some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers.’ At the 
head, then, of both lists is the Apostle. The 
apostles were not limited to the Eleven, or to the 
number twelve. Whether our Lord ever recognized 
Matthias or not, Paul and Barnabas (6.0. 1 Co 9°) 
were certainly apostles, and we may safely add 
(Gal 119) James the Lord’s brother. There are 
traces of others, and the old disciples Andronicus 
and Junias (Ro 167) even seem to be called ‘ notable’ 
apostles. On the other hand, Timothy is tacitly 
(2 Co 1") excluded. The apostle’s qualification was 
first and foremost to have seen (Ac 1", 1 Co 912) 
the risen Lord, and to have been sent out by Him; 
secondly, to have wrought (2 Co 1212) ‘the apostle’s 
signs.’ His work was to bear witness of the things 
he had seen and heard (e.g. Ac 1*)—in short, to 
preach ; and this implied the founding and general 
eare of Churches, though not their ordinary ad- 
ministration. St. Paul interferes only with gross 
errors or with corporate disorder; and he does not 
advise the Corinthians on further questions with- 
out hinting that they might have settled them for 
themselves. His mission was (1 Co 1”) simply to 
proeih, so that he had no loeal ties, but moved 

rom city to city, sometimes working for a while 
from ἃ centre, but more commonly moving about. 

Next to the apostle comes the Prophet. He, too, 
sustained the Church, and shared with him (Eph 
2% 3°) the revelation of the mystery. He spoke ‘in 
the Spirit’ words of warning, of comfort, or it might 
be of prediction. His work was universal like the 
apostle’s, but he was not like him an eye-witness of 
the resurrection, so that he needed not to have 
‘seen the Lord.’ Nor did ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ rest on him. His office, so far as we 
know, was purely spiritual, and there is nowhere 
any hint that he took a share in the administration 
of the Churches. Women, too, might prophesy, like 
Philip’s daughters (Ae 21°) at Caesarea, or the 
mystic Jezebel (Rev 27°) at Thyatira. Yet even 
in the apostolic age we see the beginnings (1 Th 
5°) of discredit, and false prophets flourishing 
(2 P, Jude). After the prophet comes a group of 
αν “Ἄαπας followed in 1 Co 1228 by special ‘ gifts of 
icalings, helps, governments, kinds of tongues.’ 

It will be seen that the lists have to do with a 
ininistry of special gifts, and Jeave no place for an 
ordinary local ministry of office, unless it comes in 
under ‘helps and governments,’ or ‘pastors and 
teachers.’ Any such ministry must _ therefore 
have been subordinate to the other: yet there is 
ample proof that one existed from a very early 
time. We have (1) the appointment of the Seven 
in Ac 6: (2) elders at Jerusalem in 44, in δύ, and 
again In 58; mentioned by James and Peter; 
appointed by Paul and Barnabas in cvery Church 
about 48; at Ephesus in 58: (3) bishops and 
deacons at Philippi in 63; Phebe a deaconess at 
Cenchrez in 58. Also (4) in the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy and Titus are in charge of four distinct 
orders of bishops (or elders), deacons, deaconesses 
(1 Ti 3! γυναῖκας, not τὰς γυναῖκας, cannot be the 
wives of deacons), and widows. This great de- 
velopment, which some think points to a much 
later date, seems fairly accounted for by the 
vigorous growth of Church life and the need of 


organization which must have been felt near the | at Jerusalem. 
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end of the apostolic age. To complete our state 
ment of the evidence, we may add (5) the νεώτεροι 
who carried out Ananias (Ac 5°), though the tacit 
contrast with πρεσβύτεροι is clearly one of age, not 
of oflice, for we note that νεανίσκοι buried Sapphira ; 
(6) the prominent, position of James at Jerus. in 44 
(Ae 12"), in 50, and in 58; and (7) of Timothy and 
Titus at Ephesus and in Crete; (8) the indefinite 
προϊστάμενοι Of 1 Th 5 and the equally indefinite 
rulers (ἡγούμενοι) of an unknown Church (He 187: ?”) 
of Heb. Christians shortly before 70; and (9) the 
angels of the seven Churches in Asia. 

Our questions may be conveniently grouped 
round the later orders of bishops, elders, and 
deacons—taken, however, in reverse order. 

i, Deacons. —The traditional view, that the 
choice of the Seven in Ac 6 is the formal institu- 
tion of a permanent order of deacons, does not 
seem unassailable. The opinion of Irenzeus, 
Cyprian, and later writers is not decisive on a 
question of this kind; and the vague word διακονία 
(used too in the context of the apostles themselves) 
is more than balanced by the avoidance of the 
word deacon in the Ae (e.g. 218 Φιλίππον τοῦ evay- 
γελιστοῦ ὄντος ἐκ τῶν ἑπτά). If we add that the 
Seven seem to rank next in the Church to the 
apostles, we may be temptcd to see in them (if 
they are a permanent office at all) the elders whom 
we find at Jerus. in precisely this position from 44 
onward. In this case we are thrown back on the 
Philippian Church in 63 for the first mention of 
deacons. As, however, Phoebe (Ro 161) was 
deaconess at Cenchreze in 58, there were probably 
deacons before this at Corinth, though there is 
no trace of them in St. Paul’s Epistles to that 
Church. 

11. ELDERS.—We first find elders at Jerus. (Ae 
11°) receiving the offerings from Barnabas and 
Saul in 44. They are joined (15°) with the apostles 
at the Conference in 50, and with James in 58 
(218), As Paul and Barnabas appoint elders (14%) 
in every city on their first missionary journey, we 
may infer that Churches generally had elders, 
though there is no other express mention of them 
before 1 Peter and the Pastoral Epistles, unless 
we adopt an early date for Ja 5“, where, however, 
it is not certain that the word is official. 

The difference of name between elders and 
bishops may point to some difference of origin 
or function; but in NT (and Clement) the terms 
are more or less equivalent. Thus the elders of 
Ephesus are reminded (Ae 20) that they are 
bishops. So, too, we find sundry bishops in the 
single Church of Philippi. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy appoints bishops and deacons, Titus 
elders and deacons, though (1 Ti 5”) Timothy 
also has elders under him. The qualifications also 
of a bishop as laid down for Timothy are practi- 
cally those of the elder as described to Titus, and 
equally point to ministerial duties in contrast to 
what we call episcopal. Though the elder’s proper 
duty is to ‘rule’ (1 Ti 5”), he does it subject to 
Timothy, much as a modern elder rules subject to 
his bishop. 

iii. BrsHops.—Is there any trace of an order of 
bishops in NT? The name of a bishop, as we have 
seen, is applied to elders; but are there permanent 
local officials, each ruling singly the elders of his 
own city? This is the definition of the bisho 
when he first appears distinct from his elders; an 
if we find this, we find a bishop, whatever he may 
be called. The instances commonly given are 
James the Lord’s brother at Jerus., ‘Timothy and 
Titus in Ephesus and Crete, and the angels of the 
seven Churches. The plural rulers (He 18” ”) of a 
single Church are hardly worth mention. Now, 
James was clearly the leading man of the Church 
Wis strictness of life and his near 
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relation to the Lord (a more important matter with 
Easterns than with us) must have given him enor- 
mous influence. But influence is one thing, oflice 
is another. No doubt he had very much of a 
bishop’s position, and his success at Jerus. may 
have suggested imitation elsewhere; but there 15 
nothing recorded of him which requires us to 
believe that he held any definite local office. The 
case of Timothy and Titus is a stronger one, for we 
know that they appointed and governed elders like 
a modern bishop. But this is work which must be 
done in every Church, so that a man who does it is 
not necessarily a bishop. Neither Timothy nor 
Titus is a permanent official, and Titus is not con- 
nected with any particular city. They are rather 
temporary vicars-apostolic, sent on special mis- 
sions to Ephesus and Crete. The letters by which 
we know them are (2 Ti 4°, Tit 913) letters of recall ; 
and there is no serious evidence that they ever saw 
Ephesus and Crete again. Titus is last heard of 
(2 ΤΊ 4:0) in Dalmatia, Timothy from the writer to 
the Hebrews (138), a work which there is no reason 
to connect with Ephesus. There remain the angels 
of the seven Churches; and it would be very bold 
to take these for hteral bishops. In addition to 
the general presumption from the symbolic char- 
acter of the Apoc., there is the particular argument 
that ‘the woman Jezebel’ at Thyatira (Rev 2°°—the 
reading τὴν γυναῖκά cov would make her the angel’s 
wife) can hardly be taken literally. Moreover, 
these angels are praised and blamed for the doings 
of their Churches in a way no literal bishop justly 
ean be. It is safer to take them as personilications 
of the Churches. 

Our general conclusion is, that while we find 
deacons and elders (or bishops in NT sense) in the 
apostolic age, there is no clear trace of bishops (in 
the later sense), or of any apostolic ordinance that 
every Church was to have its bishop. This conclu- 
sion is fully confirmed by Clement and Ignatius. 
If Corinth had had a bishop in Clement’s time, or 
been remarkable or blameworthy in having no 
bishop, we should scarcely have failed to hear of it 
in a letter called forth by the unjust deposition of 
certain elders. Instead of this, it seems clear that 
the elders at Corinth had no authority of any sort 
over them to compose their quarrels. Ignatius 
certainly uses the most emphatic language in 
urgine obedience to the bishop; but the greater 
his emphasis the more significant is the absence of 
any appeal (Tradl. 7 is not one) to any institution 
of an order of bishops by the apostles. The absence 
of an argument which would have rendered all the 
rest superfluous, scems nothing less than an ad- 
mission that he knew of no such institution. 

Nevertheless, his earnestness implies apostolic 
sanction. Episcopacy must have originated before 
the apostles had all passed away; and its early 
strength in Asia cannot well be explained without 
some encourayement from St. John. But it must 
have been at first local and partial, and due per- 
haps to more causes than one. On one side, the 
need of firmer government after the apostles and 
prophets died out, would often tend to raise the 
chairman of the elders into something like a 
bishop’s position; on the other, vicars - apostolic 
of the type of Timothy might occasionally be ieft 
stranded by the apostle’s death, and if they re- 
mained at their post would settle down into genuine 
bishops. See also Hort, Christian Ecclesia (1897), 
published too late for use in this article, 

H. M. GWATKIN. 

CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF, is the misleading 
rendering in AV Ac 1057 of the word ἱερόσυλοι 
(applying the word ‘churches’ in the wider old 
Eng. sense to pagan temples), while in RV the 
rendering is ‘robbers of temples’; but both are 


τῆς πόλεως) Of Kphesus points out to the riotous 
assembly in the theatre that St. Paul and his 
friends are not guilty of sacrilege, the category 
of crime under which it was natural for St. Paul’s 
accusers to bring his action. After the word ἀσέβεια 
had been appropriated to translate the Rom. legal 
term lesa majestas ‘treason,’ ἱεροσυλία was the 
natural rendering for the Lat. saerileqgiwm:; and here 
for emphasis the speaker uses the double term οὔτε 
ἱεροσύλους οὔτε βλασφημοῦντας THY θεάν, which implies 
‘guilty neither in act nor in language of disrespect 
to the established religion of our city.’ 

In 2 Mae 4" the epithet ‘church-robber’ (AV, 
‘author of the sacrilege’ RV) is applied to Lysi- 
machus, brother of Menelaus the high priest, who 
perished in a riot (B.C. 170) provoked by the theft 
of sacred vessels committed by his brother and 
himself. 

LITERATURE.~Neumann, Der rém. Staat und die allgemeine 
Kirche, i, pp. 14, 17; Ramsay, Church in Rom, Emp. pp 260, 401. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

CHURCHES, SEVEN.—See REVELATION. 


CHURL.—‘‘T'he Saxons made three degrees of 
free-men ; to wit—an earl, a thane, and a churl’— 
Itisdon (1630). And soon ‘churl’ and ‘churlish’ 
were applied to any boorish person. In tlius sense 
churlish is used of Nabal, 1S 25%, and cf Nicanor 
2 Mac 14°, But ‘churlsh’ as applied to Nabal 
being popularly taken in the sense of niggardly, 
helped to give the meaning of niggard, miser, to 
‘churl.’ In this sense alone churl occurs, Is 32°”, 
though the Heb. (253, 55) probably means crafty 
(so RVm) or fraudulent (Vul¢.). J. HAsrinas. 


CHUSI (Χούς B, Χουσεί A).—Jth 718 mentioned 
with Ekrebel (Axkrabeh) is possibly Kuzah, 5 miles 
S. of Shechem and 5 miles W. of ‘Akrabeh. See 
SWPP vol, ii. sh. xiv. Cc. R. CONDER. 


CHUZA (Xovfés, Amer. RV Ghuzas).—The steward 
(ἐπίτροπος) of Herod Antipas. His wife JOANNA 
(which see) was one of the women who ministered 
to our Lord and His disciples (Lk 8°). 


CICCAR (723), ‘round.’—A name for the middle 
broader part of the Jordan Valley (so Buhl, Pal. 
112; ef. Driver on Dt 34°), Gn 132-22 1917-2. 28.29, 
Dt 343, 28 18%, 1 Kk 7%, 2Ch 4", Ezk 478 See 
PALESTINE. The term is also, perhaps, used of the 
neighbourhood of Jerus. in a later age, Neh 3” 12% 
(AY ‘plain,’ ‘plain country’). 


CIELED, CIELING.—This is the spelling of the 
Camb. ed. of AV of 1629, the ed. of 1611 having 
sieled and sieling in all the passages. Amer. RV 
prefers the mod. ecetled, ceiling. Wright (Bible 
Word Book?, p. 184) identifies the word with seed, 
to close a hawk’s eyes, and quotes— 

‘But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
O misery on’t !—the wise gods seel our eyes. 
Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. Wi. xiii. 112. 
‘Come, seeling night, 
Searf up the tender eye of pitiful day.’ 
Maebeth, 1. ii. 46. 
But Skeat (Ztymol. Diet.? s.v.) denies the identi- 
fication or connexion. Ciel, he holds, is from 
celum, ‘heaven,’ ‘sky,’ and has no connexion with 
sill, seal, or seel. Its meaning, therefore, is ‘a 
canopy’; then, as vb., ‘to canopy’ or ‘cover’; 
and the only meaning in AV, as in mod. Eng., viz. 
to cover with timber or plaster, 2.6. wainscot, 1s a 
later derivation. The Heb. always means ‘to 
cover.” In Dt 33% AVm gives ‘cieled’ (text, 
‘seated,’ RV ‘reserved,’ the Heb. being séphan ‘to 
panel’ {see Driver’s note and Add. m Deut? ad 
loc.], tr’ ‘ciel’ in Jer 224, Hag 1). The ‘cieling’ 


unsatisfactory. The secretary of the city (γραμματεὺς | (only 1 K 6%, Ezk 415) is any part cieled, walls 
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as well as roof, the roof indeed being formerly 
distinguished as ‘the upper cieling.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GILICIA (Κιλικία), a country in the S.E. corner 
of Asia Minor, on the coast, adjoining Syria, 
always closely connected with Syria in manners, 
religion, and nationality, and generally more 
closely united with Syria than with Asia Minor 
in political and in Byzantine ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment. It was commonly divided into two terri- 
tories—(1) on the W. (reaching as far as Pam- 
phylia), Cilicia Tracheia (Aspera), a land of lofty 
and rugged mountains, drained by the considerable 
river Calycadnus; (2) on the E., Cilicia Pedias 
(Campestris), a low-lying and very fertile plain 
between the sea and the mountain ranges Taurus 
and Amanus. The entire double country is 
summed up as C. in Ac 27°, a geographical de- 
scription of the lands touching the Cyprian Sea. 
But elsewhere it is clear that only the civilized 
and peaceful C. Pedias (in other words, the part 
subject to Roman rule) is intended when C. 
is mentioned in NT, whereas Ο, Tracheia was 
inhabited by fierce and dangerous tribes, loosely 
ruled by king Archelaus of Cappadocia from B.c, 
20 to A.D. 17, and by king Antiochus of Com- 
magene from A.D. 37 to 74. ©. Pedias had been 
Roman territory from B.c. 103; and, after many 
changing arrangements for its administration, it 
was merged by Augustus in the great joint province 
Syria-Cilicia-Phenice probably in B.c. 27; and 
this system probably lasted through the Ist 
cent. after Christ (though temporary variations 
may possibly have occurred). Hence Syria and 
C. are mentioned together in such a way as to 
imply close connexion in Gal 15, Ac 15%4; 
the combined Kom. province is there meant, over 
which the influence of Christianity spread from 
the two centres, Tarsus in C. and, above all, 
Antioch in Syria. The close connexion of C. with 
Syria arose from two causes—(1) C. communicates 
with it by a very easy pass, the ‘Syrian Gates’ 
(Pyle Syrie, Beilan, summit level 1980 ft.), 
whereas the’ passes crossing Taurus into Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia are all difficult, incomparably the 
best being the ‘Cilician Gates’ (Pyle Cilicia, 
Gulek Boghaz, summit level 4300 ft.); (2) C. 
Pedias was long separated from Roman territory 
on the W. and N. by a great extent of indepen- 
dent country, while it adjomed Rom. Syria. C. 
has been identified wrongly with the Tarshish 
which is so often mentioned in OT (Gn 10? etce.), 
by some modern scholars, following Jos. Anf. (1. 
vi, 1), who says that ©. was originally called 
Θαρσός. 

That ἃ large Jewish population existed in C. is 
evident from Ac 6°; and it is rather strange that 
Cilician Jews are not mentioned in Ac 2°4, The 
existence of Jewish colonists in the Seleucid cities 
of Ὁ, would be in itself highly probable, for they 
were always the most faithful and trusted adher- 
ents of the Seleucid kings in their foreign settle- 


ments; and the Cilician Jews are alluded to by | 


Philo, Leg. ad Gaiwwm, § 36 (11. p. 587, Mang.). St. 
Paul had the rights of a citizen of Tarsus (which 
see), as he mentions in Ac 21*; these rights must 
have been inherited, and they imply, beyond 
doubt, that there was a colony of Jews forming 
partofthe Tarsian State. An interesting memorial 
of the religious influence exerted by the Jews in 
C. is attested by the society of Sabbatistai, men- 
tioned in an inscription, probably dating about the 
time of Christ, which was found near Elaioussa 
and Korykos (see Canon Hicks in Journ. of 
Hellenic Studies, 1891, pp. 234-236); this society 
was evidently an association of non-Jews in the 
practice of rites modelled, in part at least, on 
Judaistic ceremonial. 


| 


LiTERATURE.—Cilicia is very ney described in Mommsen, 
Provinces of Rom. Emp. (Rémische Geschichte, vol. v.) ch. viii. 
See Marquardt, Ronusche Staatsverwaltung, i. pp. 379-392; 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. Asia Jlinor, pp. 361-387 ; Bent and Hicks 
in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 1890, pp. 231-254, 1891, pp. 206- 
273; Sterrett, Wolfe Exped. in Asia Minor, pp. 1-125; Langlois, 
Explor. Archéol, de la Cilicie (1857), and Voyage dane la Cilicie 
(1860); Davis, 176 in Asiatic Turkey (1879); Kotschy, Reise in 
den cilicischen Taurus tiber T'arsus (1858); Barker, Cilicia and 
its Governors (1853); Ritter, Kleinasien (1859), ii. pp. 66-235 ; 
Heberdey and Wilhelm in Denkschriften der Akademie, Wien, 
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CINNAMON (foi kinndmén, κιννάμωμον, cin- 
namomum). — The identity of name makes it 
impossible to mistake the substance intended. 
It was early known to the Hebrews, as it entered 
into the composition of the holy anointing oil 
(Ex 30%), It is represented as being used to 
perfume a bed (Pr 7). The Oriental women use 
musk for a similar purpose. Like other tropical 

lants, it seems to have been cultivated in the 

otanical gardens of Solomon (Ca 4"). It is the 
product of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, Nees, a plant 
of the Laurel family, indigenous in Ceylon and 
other E. India islands, and in China. The tree 
attains a height of 30 ft., and has panicled clusters 
of white blossoms, and ovate, acute leaves. The 
cinnamon is the inner bark, separated from the 
outer, and dried in the sun, in the shape of 
cylindrical rolls. The best oil is obtained by boil- 
ing the ripe fruit. In Rev 18 it is enumerated 
among the merchandise of the Great Babylon. 

G. E. Post. 

CIRCLE.—In AV c. means the vault of heaven. 
It occurs Is 40° ‘It is he that sitteth upon the 
c. of the earth,’ z.c. the c. overarching the earth 
(an, also in Job 224, AV and RV ‘circuit,’ RVm 
‘vault’; Pr 851 AV ‘compass,’ RV ‘ circle’); and 
Wis 13? ‘the c. of the stars’ (κύκλος ἄστρων, RV 
‘circling stars,’ ΙΝ τὰ ‘c. of stars’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CIRCUIT occurs 4 times in AV,1 5 7* (a late 
and doubtful passage ace. to which Samuel went 
on circuit [330] to various high-places), Job 22 
(an RVm and Amer. RV ‘vault,’ z.¢e. the vault of 
heaven), Ps 19° (naipa, of the sun’s course in the 
heavens), Ec 1§ (2°35, of the circuits of the wind). 
Besides retaining these instances, RV substitutes 
‘made [make] a circuit’ for AV ‘fetch a compass’ 
in 28 5” (where for MT 107 read with Driver and 
Budde 58), 2 Καὶ 3°, Ac 28! (περιελθόντες, RVm ‘ cast 
loose,’ following WH περιελόντες). See COMPASS. 

J. A, SELBIE£. 

CIRCUMCISION (nbw Ex 435, περιτομή Jn 733 etc.) 
—The cutting off of the foreskin, an initiation rite 
or religious ceremony among many races, such as 
the Jews, Arabians, and Colchians in Asia, the 
Egyptians, Mandingos, Gallas, Falashas, Abys- 
sinians, and some Bantu tribes in Africa, the 
Otaheitans, Tonga Islanders, and some Melanesians 
in Polynesia, certain New South Wales tribes in 
Australia, and the Athabascans, Nahuatl, Aztecs, 
and certain Amazonian tribes in America. 

In Egypt its practice dates back at least to the 
14th cent. B.c., and probably much farther. The 
circumcising of two children is represented on the 
wall of the temple of Khonsu at Karnak. The 
record of the invasion of Egypt by Mediterranean 
tribes in the time of Merenptah states that as the 
Aquashua (supposed to be Achaians) were circum- 
cised, their dead were not mutilated by the 
Egyptians, except by cutting off a hand (Lepsius, 
Dentem. iii, 19). 

Like other mutilations, such as tattooing, cutting 
off a finger-joint, filing or chiselling out of teeth, the 
operation may be a tribal mark. In all these there 
is the twofold idea of a sacrifice to the tribal god, 
and the marking of his followers so that they may 
be known by him and by each other. The sacrifice 
is a representative one, a part given for the re- 
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demption of the rest. Stade (ZA W, 1886) has col- 
lected a number of notices from many peoples, from 
which he infers that cireumcision is not so much a 
markof membership in atribe as initiationinto mn- 
hoodand acquirementof thefull rightsof eitizenship. 

However originated, the rite is said to have been 
appointed by God as the token of the covenant 
between Him and Abraham, shortly after Abraham’s 
sojourn in Egypt. It was ordained to be performed 
on himself, on his descendants and slaves, as well as 
on strangers joining themselves to the Heb. nation 
(Gn 17” ete. Ex 12% both P), to signify their par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the eovenant and their 
aeeeptance of its obligations. It was practised 
by the Jews during their captivity in Egypt (Jos 
5° D?), but discontinued in the wilderness. Even 
Moses neglected to circumcise his son (Ex 4% JE). 
On this occasion Zipporah recognized the cause of 
God’s displeasure, and removed the reproach by 
operating (Ex 435). She thus showed her acquaint- 
ance with the ceremony; and as she called Moses 
on this account a hathen of blood, which may mean 
one brought into a family by a blood-rite, it has 
been conjectured that the Jews received the rite 
from the Midianites. There is, however, no 
evidence that this was so, and it is contrary to the 
whole weight of tradition. As women were not 
pose by the Rabbins to circumcise, the case of 

ipporah is explained away in the Tosephta on 
Ex 4 as meaning that she eaused Moses to operate. 

The eharacteristie of Hebrew circumcision is its 
being performed in infancy. Welihausen (Hist. 
340) sees in Ex 4% the substitution of this for the 
older and more severe operation in youth or man- 
hood. (See the same writer’s Skizzen, 111. 154, 215 ; 
and cf. Nowack, Heb. Archdol. i. 167 tf.; Cheyne, 
art. ‘Circumcision’ in Eneyc. Brit.’) 

On the arrival of the Jews in Canaan the rite 
was renewed at Gilgal (Jos 5°), the operation being 
performed at a place named Gib'ath ha‘drdléth, or 
‘the hill of the fore-slcns,’ with flint knives, which, 
according to the Sept. addition to Jos 2451, were 
buried with Joshua. Although the ceremony is 
scarcely again mentioned in the historical part of 
OT, yet it was probably observed continuously, and 
there is no real ground for the statement made by 
the Rabbins ( Yalkut on Jos), that on the separation 
of the two kingdoms eircumcision was forbidden in 
Ephraim. The Midrash on La 15 conjectures that 
the priests were uncircumcised in the days of 
Zedekiah (see 1 Mac 115); but this is doubtful. 

Abraham was cireumcised at the age of 99, and, 
according to Pirke R. Eliczer, the anniversary of 
the ceremony is the great Day of Atoneinent. 
Ishmael was circumeised at 13, and among Islamite 
nations it is performed at some age between 6 and 
16, as soon as the child can pronounce the religious 
formule. It is not enjoined in the Koran, bunt, 
aecording to the Arabian tradition, the Prophet 
deelared it to be meritorious, though not an 
obligatory rite. 

As Isaac was circumcised on the eighth day, so 
that period was named in the institution (Gn 17"), 
and is observed as the proper date by the Jews to 
this day. The child is name:l at the ceremony in 
memory of the change in Abraham’s name (Lk 2253), 
At the present day the rite is performed either in 
the house of the parents or in the synagogue, and 
either by the father or by a JZohel or cireumciser, 
who is usually a surgeon, and must be a Jew of 
unblemished character, who is not paid for his 
services, In former times the Nalbins preferred 
flint or glass knives, but now steel is almost in- 
variably used. DGlood must be shed in the operation, 
and the inner layer must be torn with the thumb- 
nail; this suppleamcntal operation is called périah, 
and is said to have been introduced by Joshua. 
The péri‘ah is peculiar to the Jewish mode of 


operating. In former days the flow of blood was 
encouraged by suction, and the bleeding stopped by 
wine, with which the Mohel’s mouth is filled; but 
these practices, called by the Jews Mézizah, are not 
now adopted in many places, where the operation 
is performed with antiseptic precautions. Chloro- 
form may be used if the Mohel think it necessary. 

The night before the rite the parents keep watch, 
a survival of the precautions formerly adopted to 
prevent the child being stolen by Lilith, the devil’s 
mother; they are visited by their friends; and all 
the little children of the community are gathered 
together, and the teacher reads the hema or verses 
from Dt 6% 118-22 and Nu 1537-1. On the day of 
the operation the child is carried to the door of the 
room by a lady, who is called the Baalath Berith, 
and is taken by a godfather or sandek, called also 
Baal Berith, who sits in a chair, beside which is a 
vacant seat dedicated to the prophet Elijah, in 
memorial of his jealousy for’ the maintenance of 
the covenant of which this rite is the token. The 
Mohel sets this chair apart with prayer, asking that 
the example of Elijah, the messenger of the cove- 
nant, may sustain himin histask. Prayers, accord- 
ing to a set form, are recited in Heb. by him, and 
the child’s name is given, then the father and by- 
standers join in the recitation of formule. After 
the operation a blessing is invoked by the Mohel, and 
the event is celebrated by feasting in the parents’ 
house. The prayers for the occasion are set forth 
in the works of Bergson, Asher, Brecher, and Auer- 
baeh. The portion cut off is either burned or buried 
in accordance with ancient rabbinical directions. 

After the defeat of Haman’s plot, many are said 
to have been circumcised ‘for fear of the Jews’ 
(Est 8” LXX). Circumeision was also imposed by 
Hyreanus upon the Idumseans (Jos. Ant. X11. ix. 1). 
Occasionally Gentiles submitted toit. Elagabalus, 
Antoninus, and the two sons of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
(Midrash Bereshith) were circumcised ; but in the 
Justinian Code the performance of the operation 
on a Rom. citizen was prohibited on pain of death 
(1. 9. 10). Antiochus Epiphanes also prohibited 
the rite, and many Jews were a and put 
to death on this account (1 Mac 1%, 2 Mac 6%). 
Similar prohibitions were issued by Hadrian and 
Constantius, as well as by the Spanish Inquisition 
in later years. 

In apostolic times the Judaizing seetion of the 
Church wished to enforce circumcision on Gentile 
converts; and in order to avoid contention, St. 
Paul circumcised Timothy as he was a Jew by his 
mother’s side (Ac 16%). He refused to perform the 
rite on Titus (Gal 2°), and argues in the Ep. to the 
Tiom. (4:9) that Abraham was as yet uncircumcised 
when God made [lis covenant with him. Qn this 
subject the Council of Jerusalem gave a final 
decision adverse to the Judaizers (Ac 15-29), In 
some of the Ethiopian and Abyssinian Churches, 
however, the operation was continued, being the 
persistence of a pre-Christian ethnic practice. In 
the 12th cent. a short-lived Christian sect of circum- 
cist arose in Italy (Schrékh, Chrisél. Aiurchengesch. 
xxix. 655). 

Among the Jewish teachers circumcision was 
regarded as an operation of purification, and the 
word foreskin has come to be synonymous with 
obstinacy and imperfection. The rite was regarded 
as a token in the flesh of the effect of Divine grace 
in the heart, hence the phrases used in Dt 30%. 
Philo speaks of it as a symbolic inculeation of 
purity of heart, and having the advantage of pro- 
moting cleanliness, fruitfulness, and avoidance of 
disease. Jeremiah (955: 59 KV) recognized that the 
outward rite and the inward grace do not always 
go together, and he groups together Egypt, Judah, 
and dom as races which, though circumcised in 
the flesh, are uncircumcised in heart. 
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St. Paul also contrasts strongly the circumcision 
in the flesh and the purification of the spirit (Ro 
28-+9), and hence in Ph 3? he calls the fleshly cir- 
cumcision κατατομή, or Goncision, a paronomasia, 
probably indicating, as Theophylact suggests, that 
those who insist on the fleshly circumcision are 
endeavouring to cut in sunder the Church of Christ. 

LITERATURE.—Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1896, p. 343; 
Letourneau, Bulletin Soe. dAnthrop., Paris, 1893; and Zaborowski, 
ibid, 1894; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria; Curr, The 
Australian Race; The Karnak monument is figured by Chabas, 
Revue Archéol. 1861, p. 298; Autenrieth, Ueber den Ursprung 
der Beschneidung, Tubingen, 1829; Collin, Die Beschneidung, 
Leipzig, 1842; Bergson, Die Beschneidung, Berlin, 1844; 
Salomon, Die Beschneidung, Brunswick, 1844; Brecher, Die 
Beschneidung, Vienna, 1845; Steinschneider, Veber die Besch- 
neidung der Araber, Vienna, 1845; Asher, The Jewish Rite of 
Circumcision, London, 1873. For operations for decircumcision 
see Celsus, de Arte Med. vii. 25, and other authors cited in 
Groddeck, de Judeis preput. attrah,, Leipzig, 1099, and Lossius, 
de Hpispasmo Judaico, Jena, 1665. See also Philo, edit. 
Mangey, ij. 211; Cohen, Diss. sur la ctrconcision, Paris, 1816; 
Terquem, Die Beschneidung, etc., edited by Ileymann, Magde- 
burg, 1844; Meiners, in Commentationes Soe. fieg., Gottingen, 
xiv. 207. For Circumeision of Elagabalus, etc., see Basnare, 
Histoire des Juijs, Taylor’s transl. p. 532; Jost, Gesch. der Isr. 
ii. 78. A. MACALISTER. 


CISTERN (713, λάκκος, cisterna, lacus).—A tank 
for the collection and storage of rain-water, or, 
occasionally, of spring-water brought from a dis- 
tance by a CONDUIT. It was always covered, and 
so distinguished from the POOL (72728, κολυμβήθρα, 
piscina), which was a reservoir open to the air. 

Cisterns must always have been necessary in 
Pal., where there are large areas ill supplied with 
natural springs, a long dry summer, and a small 
annual rainfall. They were required not only for 
domestic purposes, but for ceremonial ablutions, 
irrigation, the watering of animals, and the con- 
venience of travellers. The cisterns in Pal. vary in 
size and character, and may be classified as follows: 
1. Cisterns wholly excavated inthe rock. These are 
the most ancient, and the oldest form is probably 
the bottle-shaped tank, with a long neck or shaft, 
which is common in Jerus., the Hauran, and else- 
where. Small rectangular tanks, with draw-holes, 


are found by the wayside and in vineyards. At. 


Jerus. there are some very large cisterns, and in 
these the roofs are supported by rude rock-pillars. 
The finest example is the ‘Great Sea’ in the Haram 
esh-Sherif, which has several rock-pillars, and is 
estimated to hold 3,000,000 gallons. It derived its 
supply partly from surface drainage and partly 
from water brought by a conduit from Solomon’s 
Pools, near Bethlehem. 2. Rock-hewn tanks with 
vaulted roofs are found in many localities. A few 
of these may possibly be as old as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
3. Cisterns of masonry built in the soil are found 
everywhere. Some of them are of large size, and 
have vaulted roofs, supported by pillars arranged in 
parallel rows. They are of all aves, from the Rom. 
occupation tothe present day. Most of the cisterns 
have their sides and floors coated with cement, 
which is often very hard and durable. All have 
one or more openings in their roofs, through which 
water 15 drawn to the surface; and many have a 
flight of steps leading to the floor, partly to facili- 
tate cleansing operations. The rain-water, which 
falls on the flat roofs of the houses and the paved 
court-yards, is conveyed to the cisterns by surface 
gutters and pipes, and carries with it many im- 
purities. This renders periodical cleaning neces- 
sary, as the water would otherwise become foul, 
full of animal life, and dangerous to health. Much 
of the fever and sickness so prevalent in Pal. is 
due to the neglected state of the cisterns. 

Jer 2" alludes to the rock-hewn cisterns of Jerus., 
and it would appear from 2 K 18*! that every house 
in the city had its own cistern for the collection of 
rain-water (cf. Pr 5, Is 36%). One of the great 
works of Simon, son of Onias, was to cover the large 
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cistern of the temple with plates of brass (Sir 50°). 
When a cistern was empty it formed a convenient 
prison. It was into one of the roadside cisterns 
(AV ‘pit’), which had become dry, that Joseph was 
cast by lis brethren (Gn 37”: 224); and it was 
into a cistern in the court of the guard, near the 
temple, in which the muddy deposit was still 
soft, that Jeremiah was let down with cords 
(Jer 38°"), The custom of confining prisoners in 
an empty cistern is alluded to in Zec 9"; and it may 
be noted that the word 72 ‘ cistern’ is used for the 
dungeon in which Joseph was confined in Egypt 
(Gn 40" 4113). In Ec 12° there is an allusion to the 
wheel used in drawing water from a cistern. Jos. 
mentions the rock-hewn cisterns at Masada (Ant. 
XIV. xiv. 6; BJ Vi. viii. 3) and at Macherus (BJ 
VII. vi. 2), and describes those constructed in the 
towers of the walls of Jerus. for the collection of 
rain-water. In the smaller towers the cisterns 
were above the apartments, but in the tower 
Hippicus the cistern was on the solid masonry, and 
the apartments were built above it (BJ Y. iv. 3, 4). 


C. W. WILSON. 
CITHERN.—See Music. 


CITIZENSHIP.—So RV for πολιτεία, Ac 2275, 
instead of the vague AV rendering ‘freedom.’ Here 
Claudius Lysias says that he had obtained his c. 
by purchase, possibly from the wife or the freedman 
of the Emperor Claudius whose name he bore. 
Ci. Dio Cass. lx. 17, where, however, it is said 
that the price of the franchise had fallen to a mere 
trifle. But the interest of civic privileges in NT 
lies in their importance in the career of St. Paul. 
Rom. citizenship was one of the special qualifications 
of the ‘chosen vessel,’ and it is a chief purpose of 
St. Luke (in Ae) to exhibit the apostle as a citizen 
who, though a Christian, receives for the most part 
courtesy and justice from the Rom. officials. His 
citizenship, however, was double, of Tarsus and of 
Rome. That the former did not carry with it the 
latter, we know from independent sources; hence a 
comparison of Ac 9139 with 22%, by which the separ- 
ateness of Tarsian and Rom. citizenship is made 
evident, furnishes proof of the accuracy of the 
narrative. Tarsus was not a ‘colonia’ or ‘muni- 
cipimn,’ but an ‘urbs libera,’ Plin. NZ v.27 (22), that 
is to say, a city within a Rom. province, yet enjoy- 
ing self-government (Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverw. 
i. 349-353). St. Paul’s citizenship of Tarsus was of 
no substantial advantage outside that city. But his 
Rom. citizenship availed throughoutthe Rom. world, 
including, besides private rights, (1) exemption from 
all degrading punishments, ¢.g. scourging and 
crucifixion; (2) right of appeal to the emperor 
after sentence in all cases; (3) right to be sent to 
Rome for trial before the emperor if charged with 
a capital offence (cf. Plin. pp. x. 96; Schiirer, 
HJFP τι. ii. 278). These rights, at least (1) and (3), 
are illustrated by Ac 1651 255-29 254, But there is 
nothing to show whether he possessed the full 
citizenship, including the public rights of voting 
and qualification for office. It was by birth that 
St. Paul had become a ‘Roman.’ The word citizen 
is not used in describing his status. ‘Pwyatos alone 
is enough (ef. ‘cive di quella Roma onde Cristo ἃ 
Romano,’ Dante, Purg. xxxii. 101-2). There were 
several ways in which St. Paul’s father or ancestor 
might have obtained citizenship. ‘The most prob- 
able are by manumission (cf. Philo, Leg. ad G. 
§ 23), or as a reward of merit bestowed by the 
emperor (cf. case of Jos. Viz. 76), or by purchase, 
in which case the contrast implied in Ac 22° would 

| have had less force. The large number of Jews in 
Asia Minor who were Rom. citizens appears from 
the decrees quoted in Jos. Ant. XIV. x. " 

Lastly, the metaphorical use of the words citizen 

and citizenship requires notice. This use is closely 
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connected with Plato’s conception of the heavenly 
city (Rep. ix. 592 B), and with later Stoic thought. 
It appears in Ph 3”, where for ‘conversation’ we 
should substitute ‘commonwealth’ (RYm). See 
parallels given by Lightfoot, in loc. Saints on 
earth are to live as worthy citizens of the heavenly 
commonwealth (Ph 157 RVm). The conception of 
the Church, not as a kingdom subjugating the 
world, but as a commonwealth gradually extend- 
ing its citizenship to other lands and alien tribes (cf. 
Eph 27 and Ps 87), and thus making them fellow- 
citizens with the saints (Eph 2”), ran parallel 
with the extension of Rom. citizenship which was 
going on at the time, and was to culminate in 
the inclusion of all Rom. subjects by the edict 
of Caracalla (A.D. 212). The preference for ‘ Civi- 
tas Dei’ over ‘Regnum Dei,’ as the aspect of the 
Church and of its goal, was, however, also due to 
OT influence. The picture of the restored Jerus. 
in Is 60-62 combined easily with the Platonic 
‘nattern’ of a heavenly city, and it is this com- 
bination in varying proportions which we have 
before us in He 11, 12, and 13, in the ‘Jerusalem 
which is above’ of Gal 475, and, perhaps, in Rev 21. 

It is worth noticing that it is only in the writings 
of St. Luke, thorough Greek as he was, that the 
word ‘citizen’ occurs, Lk 15% 19" (add RV reading 
in a LX X quotation in He 8"). 


Lirerature.—For the historical question, in addition to the 
authorities cited, see Deyling, Obss. Sacra, iii. 40, De S. Pauli 
Romana civitate (very full); Winer, RWB, art. ‘ Burgerrecht’ 
(many reff.); Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, Ὁ. 50 (very brief) ; 
Wendt’s ed. of Meyer’s Apostelgeschichte on Ac 1687, 

E. R. BERNARD. 

CITY (7'y, πόλις).---1, Origin.—The Oriental city 
owed nothing to organized manufacture, and was 
only in a few instances, such as Arvad, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Joppa, dependent upon maritime trade. It 
was a creation of agriculture, which was an out- 
come of the pastoral life. As the country settled 
down to the cultivation of the soil, the peasantry 
found themselves in constant danger from the 
wandering tribes of the desert, who often sent 
their flocks among the standing crops, and carried 
off the cattle and grain. The necessity of pro- 


wall and the courage and fidelity of its inhabitants. 
The agricultural lite of Palestine knew nothing of 
separate farmsteads dotting the landscape. The 
peasants had to retire tor the night to the village, 
like the sheep to the fold. It was customary for 
the smaller villages to recognize the motherhood 
or superior protection of a large city. Thus the 
inhabitants of Laish looked to Zidon the Great 
(Jg 1858), and at the present day every inhabitant 
of Syria is considered to belong to Esh-Shim 
(Damascus). Hence the expression ‘cities and 
their villages,’ ‘ cities and their daughters,’ in Nu 
91% 32", Jos 15 and 19. The feudal lords or the 
superior cities, in return for protection offered 
against nomad invasions and other dangers, re- 
ceived payment in service and produce (see 
TAxEs). ‘The service rendered by the peasant to 
his superior was originally of the nature of a son’s 
obedience to the father’s command, and passed 
eventually into corvée labour. * 

3. Characteristics. —The chief feature of an 
Oriental city wasits wall. This gave it the right to 
be so named (Ly 25"), though in later times the title 
turned upon the ecclesiastical distinction of having 
ten men of leisure and suitability for the services of 
the synagogue. The wall had one or more gates, 
which were closed from sunset to sunrise; hence 
the explanation of their remaining open where 
there is no night (Rev 21%), All within the wall 
were of one mind, pledged to obey the laws of the 
city, and seek the welfare of its inhabitants. The 
newspaper office and court of tribunal were found 
at the city gate by which strangers entered and 
the inhabitants went out to their daily occupation 
in the fields. Domestic news circulated around 
the fountain while the women waited their turn to 
fill the water-jar. ‘The bank was represented by 
the seat of the money-changer, while our modern 
factories of organized labour appeared as special 
streets allocated to special trades. This last 
arrangement was due to the different artisan guilds, 
in which the son usually followed the oecupation 
of his father ; it was also of fiscal convenience in 
the collection of taxes through a recognized and 
responsible head. On occasions of general taxation, 


tecting life and property from such enemies was | each man, wherever he might be living and work- 
the chief factor in the creation of the village, out ing, was reckoned as still belonging to the city of 


of which in turn grew the city. These would | his birth. 


Thus Joseph went up from Nazareth to 


naturally be found near those who could protect | Bethlehem, the city of his family (Lk 2°). 


them, or in grain-growing districts, or in positions 
of natural strencth and in possession of a sufficient 
water-supply. Hence the village or town was 
often named from the local well (Beer-, En-), the 
hill on which it was built (Gibeah-), or its sanctity 
as ‘a high place’ (Baal-), or became distinguished by 
the name of its ruling family, or of some conspicu- 
ous house (Beth-). 

2. Development.—The city grew out of the 
village, as the village owed its origin to the house. 
The expansion was on the same lines as that of the 
nation from the tribe, and the tribe from the 
family. Looking, therefore, to these ultimate 
factors, we find that each house had its ba‘al or 
lord, and under him the family was an indepen- 
dent organism, seeking its own livelihood and 
welfare. An act of hospitality to a stranger gave 
him the sacred privileges of the family guild, and 
the sanctity of the guest became the right of later 
citizenship. The gradual slackening of this bond 
is given in the Arab. proverb, ‘My brother and 1 
against my cousin, my cousin and [ against the 
stranger.’ 


These two facts of authority and combination | 


made up the aristocratic and democratic elements 
of the village and city. It might be under the pro- 
tection of a feudal lord living in a fortress around 
which the city clustered, or near which it was 
built; or it might depend entirely upon its own 


In an Oriental city cach house had its own in- 
violability, its power to admit and exclude. The 
passer-by in the narrow street could know no- 
thing of what was going on within those dead 
walls, with their windows and balconies all open- 
ing on the central court. He was as much outside 
as the dog at his feet. It is probable that the 
streets of Oriental towns have always by prefer- 
ence been narrow, suflicient for the foot passenger 
and baggage-animal, and affording shelter from 
the sun to the merchants and tradesmen. Such 
are the streets of Hebron and Zidon; and in 
Damascus the ‘ street called straight’ (Ac 9"), once 
a broad Roman carriage-way, with a foot-path on 
each side of the stately colonnade, now slows a 
return to the Oriental type. 

Again, each quarter of a large city might have 
its own homogeneousness. At the present day the 
distinction is generally a religious one, as Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem ; or of race, as Western and 
Oriental. In Damascus, for example, the ringing 
ofan alarm bell in the Greek church can cause the 
gates of the Christian quarter to be closed, and the 
district in a few minutes to assume the character 
of a fortress. 


* Any payment made from time to time by the Emir or Sheikh 
was of the undefined nature of a gratuity, the term for which in 
Arabic, fudl-in-Na' amah, is the equivalent of St. Paul’s ‘ exceed- 
tng riches of grace.’ 
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Then, lastly, the entire city, with its massive 
cirdling wall, had the attitude both of friendly 
enclosure and hostile exclusion. 
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DAMASCUS CITY-GATE—ENTRASCE TO STRAIGIT STREET. 


The chief meanings of an Oriental city are thus 
found to be Safety, Society, Service. Thus we read 
in Ps 1077 of ‘a city to dwell in,’ ‘a city of habita- 
tions,’ around which men ‘sow fields’ (vv.* 30. 87), 
Abraham, dwelling in his black movable tent, 
journeyed by faith towards a fair city ‘which hath 
foundations’ (He 111Ὁὺ. In Rev 2]. 22 these 
various features appear as borrowed from the green 
earth in the glorified vision of the Holy City. 
There the tabernacle of God is with men ; the city 
has its wall and gates; as an extended family- 
house it has ‘ foundations’ like the special corner- 
stone; it is a place of safety into which the 
nations bring their glory and honour; it has its 
own fountain-head ΗΑ of water, and abundant 
means of sustaining life; there the servants serve 
their Lord; and all who are hostile to its order 
and interests shall in no wise enter into it. (See 
CITIZENSHIP, ELDER, GOVERNMENT, PALESTINE, 
REFUGE (CITIES OF), and cf. Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 
12-4 ff.) G. M. MACKIE. 


CITY OF DAVID.—See JErusALEM. CITY OF 
SALT.—See SALT Ciry. CITY OF WATERS and 
CITY ROYAL.—See RABBAH. 


CLASPS.—RV for AV TAcHEs (wh. see). 


CLAUDIA (Kiavila).—A Christian lady at Rome, 
who, with Eubulus, Pudens, and Linus, was on 
intimate terms of friendship with St. Paul and 
Timothy at the time of St. Paul’s second imprison- 
ment (2 Ti 4"). The name suggests a connexion 
with the imperial household, but whether as a 
member of the gens Claudia or as a slave there is 
nothing to decide. Tradition treats her as the 
mother or, less probably, the sister of Linus (A post, 
Const. vii. 46, Λίνος ὁ K\avélas); she may also have 
become wife of Pudens, if they are to be identified 
with Claudius Pudens and Claudia Quinctilla, 
whose inscription to the memory of their infant 
child has been found between Rome and Ostia 
(611, vi. 15,066). Another very ingenious but 
precarious conjecture identifies her with Claudia 

ufina, wife of Martial’s friend, Aulus Pudens 
(Martial, Epigr. iv. 13, xi. 53). On this theory she 
would be of British origin, a lady of high character 
and cultivation, and the mother of three sons; 

erhaps the daughter of the British king Tiberius 
laudius Cogidubnus, who had taken the name of 


CLAUDIUS 


Rufina from Pomponia, the wife of Aulus Plautus, 
the Roman commander in Britaim, and ‘had come 
to Rome in her train (T. Williams, Claudia and 
Pudens, Liandovery, 1848; E. H. Plumptre in 
Ellicott, V.7. Comm. tl. p. 185; but against the 
theory, Lightfoot, Apost. Hathers, Clem. 1. pp. 29 
and 76-79). W. LOcK. 


CLAUDIUS (Κλαύδιος), the name by which the 
fourth emperor of Rome is commonly known. 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus was 
the son of Nero Claudius Drusus and of Antonia, 
whose mother, Octavia, was a sister of the emperor 
Augustus. Born at Lyons on Ist August, Β.0. 10, 
he was of weak health and apparently feeble 
intellect (see the opinion of Augustus as given 
in Suet. Claud. 4, and the excuse of C. himself 
in Suet. Clawd. 38); consequently he was kept 
in retirement, without being allowed to hold any 
but unimportant offices, until the reign of Gaius, 
while the honours conferred upon him by the 
latter would scareely seem to have been seriously 
meant. His time was occupied in historical and 
literary studies, as well as in less creditable 
occupations (Suet. Clawd,. 33. 41-42), until the 
pretorian guards, by a freak which disappointed 
all previous expectations (cf. Tac. Anm. 111. 18. 
7), raised him to the principate on 24th Jan. 
A.D. 4l—a position which he occupied until he 
was murdered by his wife Agrippina, on 12th 
Oct. 54. 

Recent inquiry has conclusively shown that the 
government of the Roman Empire under Claudius 
compares not unfavourably with that of the other 
early emperors. Itis pointed out that C., although 
originally appointed through military influence at 
a time when the restoration of the republic was 
being seriously discussed, managed to conciliate 
the Senate and to obtain a permanent reputa- 
tion as a constitutional ‘princeps’; while, at 
the same time, considerable advances were made 
under his rule towards concentrating power more 
completely in the hands of imperial officers. 
The views of C. on the citizenship (see the 
speech quoted in Furneaux, Annals of Tacitus, 1. 
208) show him to have been very different from the 
colourless figure to which traditional historians, 
following exclusively one side of the picture drawn 
by Tacitus and Suetonius, have reduced him. It 
might, however, be argued that the present re- 
action in his favour is going too far. He allowed 
his wives, Messalina and Agrippina, whether 
through their influence over him, or even with- 
out his knowledge, to interfere with the course of 
justice, and to do incalculable harm in Rome; he 
entrusted power to subordinates in a way which 
(in spite of the just remarks of Bury, Séudent’s 
Rom. Emp. 244) shows him to have been but a 
weak ruler; and it is probable that C. should be 
considered to have had good intentions in certain 
respects, but to have been, for most practical pur- 
poses, powerless; while the effects of his reign, for 
good or evil, will have to be mainly set down to 
the credit of his leading freedmen, over whom he 
had proverbially little control (ef. Seneca, Ludus 
de morte Claudit, vi. 2), ; 

For the events mentioned in NT which fall in 
the reign of Claudius, see CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

The emperor is twice mentioned by name :— 

(1) In Ac 11% the prophecy by Agabus of a 
famine ‘over the whole world’ is said to have been 
fulfilled ‘in the time of C.’ Meyer and others 
protest against interpreting these words of any 
other famine than that to which Josephus refers 
(Ant. XX. ii. 5, v. 2) as oceurring under Cuspius 
Fadus and Tiberius Alexander. Wieseler (Chron. 
apost. Zeit. p. 159), though puzzled by the allusion 
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in Ant. 11. xv. 3 to the high priest Ishmael, fixes 
the date of this famine, with considerable prob- 
ability, at A.D. 45, adding that it may well have 
lasted for more than one year. ‘There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that this famine is the one 
referred toin Ac 1158, At the same time it must be 
noted that famines seem to have been unusually 

revalent during the reign of C. (see, for instance, 

io, lx. 11; Eus. Chron. ii. p. 152, ed. Sch. ; Suet. 
Claud. 18, ‘assiduee sterilitates’); the person of C. 
was in danger from this cause (Tac. Ann. xii. 43), 
and the emperor became so sensitive on the point 
as to allow a dream, which was interpreted as 
foretelling dearth, to bring about the ruin of two 
Rom. knights (Tac. Ann. xi. 4). The carelessness 
of Gaius as regards the corn supply (Sen. de Lrev. 
Vit. xviii. 5 ; Dio, lix. 17. 2) caused great difficulties 
to C. on his accession, and very vigorous measures 
were at once taken by the latter, and continued 
throughout his reign (Suet. Claud. xviii. 20; cf. 
Lehmann, Claudius, p. 135). When it was noticed 
that, in spite of these special precautions, famines 
were a characteristic of the time of C., it is not 
hard to see how the prophecy may have come to 
be regarded as amply fulfilled, even if taken in 
the widest sense. 

(2) St. Paul met at Corinth two Jews, Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla, who had come thither ‘ be- 
cause C, had commanded all the Jews to depart 
from Rome’ (Ac 183). Suetonius says (Claud. 25) 
that C. ‘Judzeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumul- 
tuantes expulit.’ Dio (LX. vi. 6), perhaps correct- 
ing Suet., asserts that the Jews, whose numbers 
were so great as to make expulsion difficult, 
were not indeed expelled, but only forbidden 
to assemble together. The general policy of C. 
towards the Jews was favourable, as is shown 
by the two edicts, one relating to Alexandria, 
the other to the whole empire (Jos. Ant. XIX. 
v. 2, 3; ef. the edict of Petronius in XIX. vi. 3), 
which granted to them religious toleration, exemp- 
tion from the hated military service, and some 
measure of self-government. But we are expressly 
told that he was influenced by his personal feeling 
towards Herod Agrippa I. (id. ἐδ. XX. 1. 1; cf. XIX. 
vy. 2), to whom the emperor was indebted at the 
time of his accession (KIX. iv. 5). Not only did 
Agrippa receive ‘consular honours’ and such ex- 
tensions of territory as to make his dominions 
coincide with those of Herod the Great, but his 
brother was given ‘ preetorian rank,’ the rule over 
Chalcis, and, subsequently, certain other districts, 
as well as the oversight of the temple (Dio, LX. viil.; 
Jos. Ant, XX. vii. 1, 1. 3), while his son is described 
as having great influence at court (Jos. Ané. XX. 
1. 2; ef. VI. 111.).. Anger has accordingly shown that 
the edict of Ac 18? must be put during the years 
when Agrippa Il. was absent from Rome. As he 
remained in the eapital till A.p. 50 (Wieseler, 
p. 67 n., 124), and had returned before the end of 
52 (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 3), these limits may be re- 
garded as reasonably certain; but the attempt of 
Wieseler (pp. 125-8) to fix the date absolutely by 
a comparison with Tac. Ann. ΧΙ. 52. 3, though 
interesting and ingenious, is hardly convincing. It 
is no doubt true that the Jews often practised 
magic (e.g. Ac 89), and Jews and magicians are 
often mentioned together, but they are, as Wieseler 
admits, clearly distinct, and Tacitus does not 
mention the Jews at all in this connexion. 

LireraturE.—Lehmann, Claudius und seine Zeit, Leipzig, 
1877 (pp. 1-60 give an account of the original authorities) ; 
Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus, vol. ii.; Mommsen, Provinces 
of Rom. Lmp. ch. xi. (Eng. tr.); Wieseler, Chronol. d. apost. 
Zeitalt.; Nosgen, Apostelgeschichte (on Ac li.ec., where re- 
ferences to modern works are given). 

P. V. M. BENECKE. 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (Κλαύδιος Λυσίας), the mili- 


mentioned in Ac 21-23. Hearing that all Jerus. 
was in confusion, he came down with soldiers and 
centurions to investigate the cause of the uproar, and 
bound St. Paul with two chains. As the ‘sicarii’ 
had recently become very prominent in Judea 
(ef. Jos. Ant. XX. vill. 5, 6), and were especially 
in evidence during the great festivals (id. BJ τι. 
xiii. 3, 4), he imagined, the season being Pente- 
cost, that St. Paul was an Egyptian who had 
recently led out 4000 ‘assassins’ into the wilder- 
ness (Ac 2158), and who is described by Jos. 
(BJ τι. xiii. 5) as having had 30,000 associates 
in all. On discovering his mistake, L. allowed 
St. Paul to address the people from the castle 
stairs ; but the mention of the Gentiles renewed the 
disturbance, so that the tribune was obliged to 
bring him into the castle, and was only prevented 
from examining him by scourging through receiv- 
ing the news that he was a Rom. citizen, and 
therefore by the Lex Porcia exempt from such 
treatment. L. next arranged an interview between 
St. Paul and the Jewish Council, but a dispute be- 
tween the Sadducees and Pharisees was the only 
result ; subsequently he learned that a conspiracy 
had been formed with the object of killing St. 
Paul, so he sent him to Caesarea by night under an 
escort of 200 foot-soldiers, 70 horsemen, and 200 
‘spearmen’ (δεξιολάβοι, see Meyer on Ac 237), 
The letter given in Ac 237° as written by L. to 
the procurator Felix on this occasion has been con- 
sidered by some eminent critics to be an invention 
by the historian. The letter would almost cer- 
tainly have been written in Latin, and the word 
τύπος (ν.35) would seem to imply that only the 
general sense is given. But it must be noticed 
that in ν."7 L. represents himself as having rescued 
St. Paul because he discovered him to be a Roman, 
a falsification and inconsistency with Ac 23°? of 
which the author of Ac, had he been inventing, 
would not have been guilty (see, on opposite sides, 
Wendt and Nésgen on Ac 23’). The admission of 
L. that he had gained Rom. citizenship ‘for a 
large sum’ (implying his incredulity that a native 
of Tarsus should be a citizen and yet apparently so 
poor) illustrates the ‘ avarice of the Clandian times,’ 
and the traffic in honours by Messalina and the 
imperial freedmen, partly due, no doubt, to a 
desire to replenish the treasury, partly to even 
more questionable motives, on which Dio Cassius 
indignantly comments (lx. 17. 6). See CITIZEN- 
SHIP. P. V. M. BENECKE. 


CLAW.—In older Eng. ¢. was used for an animal’s 
hoof, and for any of the parts into which a cloven 
hoof is divided. So in Dt 14° AV we read, ‘ And 
every beast that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth 
the cleft into two claws, ... that ye shall eat’ 
(RV ‘and hath the hoof cloven in two’); and in 
Zee 1110 ‘he shall eat the flesh of the fat, and tear 
their claws in pieces’ (RV ‘hoofs’). The Heb. is 
parsah, the ordinary word for ‘hoof,’ in both 

assages. Cf. Lovell (1661): ‘With claws like a 

ow; but quadrifide.’ The bird’s ὁ. is mentioned 
only Dn 4588 ‘his [Nebuchadrezzar’s] nails like 
birds’ claws’ (no word in Heb., ‘nails’ [7155] being 
understood), J. HASTINGS. 


CLAY, (uy, seh, πηλός).--- ΤῊ 15 word is frequently 
used in the Bible either in a literal or a meta- 
phorical sense, in which latter it is parallel with 
‘dust’ (comp. Gn 27 and Is 645), Clay is widely 
distributed over the surface of nearly all countries, 
especially in valleys, and from the earliest times 
of the human race was used both for the con- 
struction of buildings and habitations and for 


| the manufacture of pottery and works of art. 


Τὸ is a mixture of decomposed minerals of various 


tary tribune of the Roman cohort in Jerus., who is | kinds, and hence is exceedingly variable in com- 
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position. Alumina, silica, and potash are the 
μα ω constituents ; but along with these may 

e variable quantities of linie, magnesia, and iron, 
which give variety both to the quality and colour. 
Hence various kinds of clay are suited for different 
uses in the arts. 

1. As a building material, clay has been used 
from the earliest ages. Ancient Babylon, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and verified by modern dis- 
covery, was built altogether of brick, either baked 
in kilns or dried in the sun; and amongst the 
other remains is the great quadrilateral pile of 
briekwork,—known as Babil, the Gate of God, cor- 
rupted by the Jews to ‘ Babel,’ *—which might well 
have been supposed to be the ‘Tower of Babel’ 
described in Gn 115, but that the inscriptions 
found thereon, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, show 
it to have been the famous Tower of the Seven 
Planets built by Nebuchadrezzar 11. (B.c. 604-562). 
Of similar materials was built, in the main, the 
capital of Assyria, though blocks of limestone, 
alabaster, and other materials were also employed. 
The clay used in Nineveh was derived from the 
alluvia of the Tigris.t Tle brickmaking in Lowér 
Egypt of the time of the Exodus is still carried on, 
the clay used being derived from the silt of the 
Nile; and bricks in the British Museum, inseribed 
with the names of Taliutmes I., B.c. 1700, and 
Ramses 11., B.C. 1400, show straw mixed with the 
clay in order to bind it together as described in 
OT (Ex 1" δ. Most of the villages both in 
Lower Egypt and in the Nile Valley are built 
of sun-dried clay ; bricks of clay were also largely 
used in the construction of ancient Troy.t 

2 The use of clay for pottery was coeval with 
its use for building purposes. Remains of jars, 
vases, bowls, and other vessels are found amongst 
the most ancient ruins of Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt. The pottcr’s wheel was commonly em- 
ployed in such works, and is often referred to 
in the Bible; but of all the purposes for which 
clay was employed in very ancient times, none 
was more interesting than its use for imprinting 
letters of cuneiform characters on tablets which 
have becn discovered in immense numbers amongst 
the ruins of Assyria and Babylonia;§ they were 
either in the form of bricks or cylinders of elay, 
baked after the inscription had been impressed.| 
Amongst the inscriptions is the story of the Crea- 
tion, the Fall, and the Deluge, deciphered by the 
late George Smith of the British Museum: Ἵ of 
only less interest are the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
in Egypt, one of which has been discovered by 
Bliss amongst the ruins at Tell el-Hesy in Southern 
Palestine (supposed to be Lachish, one of the five 
Amorite cities, Jos 10°), and dating as far back 
as B.C. 1480.** E. HULL. 


CLEAN (see also UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS).—1. 
The orig. meaning of the word is clear, free from 
impurity, as applied to glass, gold, and the like, 
as Wyeclif’s tr. of Rev 9118 ‘The citee it silf was of 
cleene gold, lijk to cleene glas.’ Whence it is 
used of the transparent purity of white garments, 
Rev 198-14 ‘fine hnen, ὁ. and white’ (καθαρός, RV 
‘pure’). And then it is applied to anything that 
is not dirty (its modern use), as Pr 143 ‘ Where no 
oxen are, the crib is ce.’ (3a); Is 30% ‘ce. provender’ 
(yon, salted, RV ‘savoury’); Zec 35° Amer. RV 
‘a ce. mitre’ (ay, AV and RV ‘ fair’); Mt 27 ‘a 
c. linen cloth’ (καθαρός). 


# Rawlinson, Ane. Mon. ii. 521, ed. 1879. 

{ Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, passim (1849) 
t Schliemann, Troja, ch. i. δὲ seg. (1884). 

ᾧ Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. i. ch. iv. 

|| Layard, Nineveh, ii. 185 (ed. 1849). | 

¥ Smith, Chaldean account of Genesis. 


2. Before passing from its physical uses we 
may notice an early application in the sense of 
complete, still retained In such a phrase as ‘a ὁ. 
sweep.” The only example of the adj. is Ly 23” 
‘thou shalt not make e. riddance of the corners of 
thy field when thou reapest’ (RV ‘shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field’). But the adv, is 
more frequent, Jos 3" ‘all the people were passed 
ec. over Jordan’ (niay) vom were finished crossing), 
so 4.0} Ps 77° ‘Is his mercy 6. gone for ever?’ 
41 1? ‘he hath made it e. bare’; Zee 1117 ‘his arm 
shall be ὁ. dried up’; Wis 213 ‘le is ὁ. contrary to 
our doings’ (ἐναντιοῦται) ; 2 P 918 ‘those that were 
ὁ. escaped’ (TR ὄντως ἀποφυγόντας, edd. drlyws 
ἀποφεύγοντας, RV ‘those who are just escaping’) ; 
and Ezk 81: RV ‘we are c. cut off’ (AV ‘eut off 
for our parts’). Cf. Hooker, Heel. Pol. 111. i. 13 
‘Kxcommunication neither shutteth out from the 
mystical, nor clean from the visible Church.’ 

3. At a very early period the word passed into 
the language of religion to designate (1) that which 
does not ceremonially defile, whether (a) beasts, as 
Gn 7? ‘of every c. beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens’; Dt 141 ‘Of all ὁ. birds ye shall eat’; or 
(6) Sapp as Ly 4% 6 ‘without the camp unto a 
0, place’; or (c) things, as Is 66% ‘the children of 
Israel shall bring an offering in a 6. vessel’; Ezk 
36” ‘T will sprinkle c. water upon you’; Lk 115 
‘all things are ο. unto you’ (where the ethical 
[see 4] closely approaches); and Ro 14” RV ‘All 
things indeed are ο.᾽ (καθαρός, AV ‘pure’); (2) 
persons who are not ceremonially defiled, as Lv 7% 
‘all that be (RV ‘every one that is’) c. shall eat 
thereof’: 1 5 2055 ‘Something hath befallen him, 
he is not δι; surely he is not c.’; Ezk 36% (see 
above) ‘ye shall be ¢.’ (passing into 4). 

4, Closely related to this ceremonial use is the 
ethical, atid quite asold. In passages like Ezk 36% 
Lk 111. and esp. Jn 13! 5, 11. 15% we see the one 
passing into the other; in others the ethically 
stands out from the ceremonially religious mean- 
ing. Take first of all some passages where the 
Heb. is the usual vb. (f4hér) or adj. (tahdr) used 
for ceremonial cleanness: Ps 19° ‘The fear of the 
LORD is e.’ (that is, the religion of J” is morally 
undefiled, in contrast to heathen religions; cf. 
Ps 12% ‘the words of the LORD are pure words,’ 
where the Heb. is the same, a word freq. applied 
to ‘pure’ gold); Lv 16 ‘from all your sins shall 
ye be c.’; Gn 35? ‘ Put away the strange gods that 
are among you, and be 6., and change your 
garments’; Ps 51’ ‘purge me with hyssop, and 
I shall be e.’; 51° ‘Create in me a clean heart.’ 
Next, where the Heb. is bar, that is, ‘clean’ 
beeause cleansed, ‘bright’ because polished (as a 
p. arrow, Is 49"); Ps 731 ‘such as are of c. heart’; 
Job 116 41 am ὁ. in thine eyes’; cf. Is 52" ‘ Pig 
ὁ. that bear the vessels of the LORD’ (3). Finally, 
where the Heb. is 2dkhdh or zdkhak, ‘be c.,’ zak, 
‘c.,? always in a moral sense, Job 15% ‘What is 
man that he should be c.?’; 959 ‘If I wash myself 
with snow water, and make my hands never so ¢.’ ; 
1545 ‘the heavens are not ὁ. in his sight’; 33° ‘I 
am ¢., without transgression’; Pr 16? ‘all the 
ways of a man are ὁ. in his own eyes.’ — 

5. In Ae 18% ‘Your blood be upon your own 
heads; I am ¢.,’ the sense is guiltless, a very rare 
meaning for this word. Skene (1609) says, ‘Gif 
he be made quit, and cleane: all his gudes salbe 
restored to him.’ See under CLEAR. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CLEAR, CLEARNESS.—The orig. meanings of 
these words (from Lat. elarus) are ‘bright,’ 
‘brilliant,’ ‘manifest,’ ‘famous.’ But the Eng. 
words early adopted the moral sense of ‘pure,’ 
‘cuiltless,’ partly through the natural association 


»Sayee, RP, N. Ser. ii, iii, iv. and v.; PEFSt, 1892-98. The | Of these ideas, and partly through confusion with 
Tel el-Amarna tablets have been translated by Winckler (1896), 


| the native words clean, cleanness. 
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meanings, we find in AV (in add. to the mod. sense 
of ‘manifest’) (a) Brightness, 2 8 234 * By ec. shining 
after rain’; Am 8? “1 will darken the earth in the 
c. day’; Zee 14° ‘ the light shall not bec.’ (RV ‘with 
brightness’); Is 184 ‘like a 6. heat upon herbs’ 
(ng, RV ‘like c. heat in sunshine’); Rev 22! “0, 
as crystal’ (Aauwmpés, RV ‘bright’); 214 ‘ec. as 
crystal (κρυσταλλίζων) : so with ‘clearness,’ Ex 241° 
‘as it were the body of heaven in his ec.’ (RV ‘the 
very heaven for c.’); 2 Hs 2% ‘let the blind man 
come into the sight of my ec.’ (RV ‘glory’); (8) 
Brilliance, Job 11 ‘thine age (RV ‘thy life’) 
shall be clearer than the noonday’ (mp, RVm 
‘arise above’). Cf. Wyclif’s tr. of Wis 68 ‘Wisdom 
is cler’ (λαμπρός, AV ‘glorious,’ RV ‘ radiant’). 
A thing is bright often because it is unspotted, 
whence the transition is easy to moral spotlessness. 
We see the transition taking place in Ca 61° ‘ fair 
as the moon, ¢. as the sun’ (13); and Rev 21/8 ‘the 
city was pure gold, like unto c. glass’ (καθαρός, 
RV ‘pure’). 2. Purity, mnocence, Ps 514 ‘that 
thou mightest be... 6. when thou judgest’ (421); 
Gn 24% Ὁ: bis “thou shalt be ὁ. from my oath?’ (7p) ; 
Sus** *T am ec. from the blood of this woman’ 
(400s); 2 Co 74 ‘ye have approved yourselves to 
be c. in this matter’ (ayvés). In this sense only is 
the verb used, Ex 34? ‘that will by no means e.’ 
[the guilty]=Nu 14%; Gn 446 ‘how shall we e. 
ourselves ?’ (pipxm) ; 2 Co 74 ‘ what clearing of your- 
selves’ (ἀπολογία). And in this sense there is a 
solitary instance of the use of ‘clearly,’ Job 33° 
‘my lps shall utter knowledge c.’ (92, RV ‘speak 
sincerely’), with which ef. Tillotson (1694), ‘ Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CLEAVE, CLEFT, CLIFF, CLIFT.—There are 
two verbs ‘to cleave’ distinct in origin and mean- 
ing. (1) Cleave, to spht asunder, clave, cloven. 
(2) Cleave, to adhere, cling, cleaved, cleaved. But 
the one has affected the other so as to cause some 
confusion. Thus ¢.=to spht, has also a past ptep. 
cleft, Mic 14 ‘the valleys shall be cleft’; and c.= 
to stick, has the quite irregular past tense clave, 
more common in AV than any other form of either 
verb. Clift, meaning a fissure or crevice, is a word 
of distinct origin from either verb. It occurs in 
AV Ex 33” ‘T will put thee in a clift of the rock’; 
and Is 57° ‘under the clifts of the rocks.’ In other 
places where it occurs in mod. edd. of AV it is 
spelt cleft (and RV so spells it in these passages) 
through confusion with the verb cleave, ‘ to split.’ 
Thus Ca 215, Jer 4915, Ob 3, Is 22 (RV ‘caverns’), 
Am 6", In Dt 145‘ Every beast that parteth the 
hoof, and cleaveth the cleft into two claws’ (lit. 
‘cleaveth the cleft of the two hoofs’), the word 
‘cleft’ no doubt means the division of the hoof, 
but it is formed directly from ‘cleave’ in imitation 
of the Heb. (ef. Lv 115 ams νοῦ νον), the division 
or toe of the hoof being properly represented by 
‘claws.’ This word ‘chft’? has been further con- 
fused with cliff, a steep face of rock; whence in 
Job 30° it is spelt ‘cliff’ in mod. edd. of AV (1611 
‘elifts,’ RV ‘clefts’). The word ‘cliff’ itself 
oceurs once, 2 Ch 20° ‘they come up by the ec. of 
Ziz (nbyp, RV ‘ ascent’). J. HASTINGS. 


CLEMENT (Κλήμης), a fellow-labourer with St. 
Paul at Philippi (Ph 4%). It was commonly held 
in the early Church that this C. is to be identified 
with Clemens Romanus, one of the first bishops 
of Rome, who wrote the well-known Epistle to 
the Church of Corinth (cf. Orig. In Joan. i. 29; 
Kus. HE iii. 4). But, though in the absence of 
fuller information it is impossible to say for cer- 
tain, there are serious difficulties both as to place 
and time in accepting this view. Thus we hear of 
St. Paul’s fellow-labourer in connexion only with 
Philippi, while the other C. is associated with 
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Rome. Nor isit likely that the former can hava 
lived till A.D. 110, that is, about 50 years after the 
date of the Philippian Epistle, and before which 
date we cannot well place the death of the Rom. 
bishop. Again, as proving the commonness of 
the name, it has been pointed out that Tacitus 
alone mentions five Clements (Amn. i. 23, 11. 39, 
xv. 73; Hist. i. 86, iv. 68). (See Lightfoot on 
Ph 4°, and detached note p. 166; and the same 
writer’s St. Clement of Rome.) G. MILLIGAN. 


CLEOPAS (Kvcéras).—Only Lk 241°; whether to 
be identified with Clopas of Jn 19° and Alpheus 
of Mt 103 ete., see ALPHZUS and BRETHREN OF 
THE LORD. 


CLEOPATRA (Κλεοπάτρα, ‘sprung from a famous 
father’). — A female name of great antiquity 
(Apollod. ii. 1.5; J2. ix. 556), and very common in 
the families of the Ptolemies and Seleucide. 

4. A daughter of Antiochus the Great. In 
B.c. 193 she was married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
with the taxes of Cele-Syria and Pal. as her 
dowry (Jerome ad Dan. 11"; Jos. Ant. XI. iv. 1; 
App. Syr. 5; Liv. xxxvii. 3; Polyb. xxviii. 17). 
After her husband’s death she ruled with vigour as 
regent for her son until her own death, in B.c. 178. 

2. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Epi- 

hanes. She married in B.C. 173 her own brother 
Ptolemy Philometor (Ad. Est 111), and afterwards 
her second brother Ptolemy Physcon (Liv. xlv. 13; 
Eyit. 59; Justin, xxxvill. 8). She greatly favoured 
the Jews in Egypt (Jos. ὁ. Apion. 11. δ), and en- 
couraged Onias IV. in the erection of the temple 
at Leontopolis (Jos. Anz, XIII. 111. 2). 

9. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. In B.c. 150 she was given in marriage by 
her father to Alexander Balas (1 Mac 10°; Jos. 
Ant. XIII. iv. 1. When Balas was driven into 
Arabia she became (B.c. 146) at her fatlier’s 
bidding the wife of his rival, Demetrius Nikator 
(1 Mac 11”; Jos. Ant. xi. iv. 7; Liv. Epit. 52). 
Whilst Demetrius was detained in captivity 
amongst the Parthians, she married (B.c. 140) his 
brother, Antiochus Sidetes (Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 1). 
Sidetes died in B.C. 128; but when Demetrius, 
after his restoration, sought help from Cleopatra, 
she refused to see him, and possibly instigated his 
murder (Jos. Ant. XIII. ix. 3; Justin, xxxix. 1; 
App. Syr. 68; Liv. pit. 60). Her son, Antiochus 
Grypus, became king through her influence; but, 
being detected in treason, she was compelled to 
take poison in B.C. 120 (Justin, xxxix. 2). 

ἃ, native of Jerus., and wife of Herod the 
Great (Jos. Anz. XVII. 1.3). She was the mother of 
Philip, tetrarch of Itureea (Lk 34). 

R. W. Moss. 

CLOKE, so in both AV and RV instead of mod. 
cloak (Syn mé'il, πον simlah, ete. ; ἱμάτιον, στολή, 
ete., Arab. gubbeh, abda’, ete.).—The cloke was 
the ordinary upper garment worn over the coat 
(héthéneth). The two oceur together in Mt δή, Lk 
6”. The prominent meanings in these different 
terms are those of spaciousness, length, ornament, 
envelopment. LIlence they are used to represent 
clothing in general, and translated ‘apparel,’ 
‘garment,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘vesture,’ and metaphori- 
cally as the eloke of zeal (Is 5917) or the robe of 
righteousness (Is 6110). In size and material 1t 
varied according to age and sex, the class and 
occupation of the wearer: as shepherd, tradesman, 
priest, prince. In shape it inight be sewn up to 
have the surplice form of the robe of the ephod (ix 
3975), or be worn loose and open, like a Geneva 
gown or Spanish cloak. It was the ‘ garment’ not 
to be kept as a forfeited pledge (Ex 22°, Dt 24%), 
the ‘garment’ of Joseph in Potiphar’s house (Gn 
It is the equivalent of ‘mantle,’ ‘robe,’ az 
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the robe that Jonathan gave to David (1 8 18%), 
Saul’s cut robe (1 S 244), Samuel’s robe (1 § 28%), 
the ‘ best robe’ of the parable (Lk 15"). The cloke 
of 2 Ti 418 (φελόνης) may have been a light mantle 
like a cashmere dust-cloak, in which the books and 
parchments were wrapped. The use of cloke in 
1 Th 25 (rpdpacts), 1 P "16 (ἐπικάλυμμα) is general for 
covering, excuse. See DRESS, under mé'2/. 
G. M. Mackin. 

CLOPAS (AV Cleophas) is named only in Jn 
1955 Mapian ἡ τοῦ Κλωπᾶ. As to his identity see 
ALPHZUS and BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 


CLOSE in the sense of secret occurs Lk 980 ‘they 
a it c., and told no man’ (ἐσίγησαν, RV ‘ they 
held their peace’). Cf. Pref. to 1611, ‘How shall 
they understand that which is kept close in an 
unknown tongue?’ The ‘close places’ of 2 αὶ 22% 
=Ps 1815 are castles or holds, places shut in with 
high walls, and so deemed safe. Cf. More (1529), 
‘al close religious houses.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CLOSET (from Lat. clawderc, through Fr. closet, 
dim. of clos, ‘an enclosed space’).—Any private 
apartment, as Shaks. Jud. Cas. Itt. 1. 1384— 

‘But here’s a parchment with the seal of Casar; 
I found it in his closet, ’tis his will ;’ 
Hamlet, τι. i. 77— 
‘As I was sewing in my closet.’ 


The king’s private secretary was called ‘clerk of 
the closet.’ Closet occurs J] 216 (nan fr. nan ‘to 
cover,’ prob. of the bridal tent, used also of the bride- 
groom’s ¢c., Ps 195); Mt 68, Lk 12° (RV ‘inner 
chamber.’ Gr. ταμεῖον, properly ‘a storeroom,’ as in 
Lk 12%: ‘store-chambers,’ says Plummer in Joc., 
‘are commonly tnner-chambers, secret rooms, esp. 
in the East, where outer walls are so easily dug 
through’). See House. J. HASTINGS. 


CLOTH, CLOTHING.—See Drauss. 


CLOTHED UPON in 2 Co 5*4 has been chosen 
to express the force of the ἐπί in ἐπενδύομαι (only 
here in NT), to put on something in addition to 
what is already on. In Jn 21? Peter ‘girt his coat 
(erevéurns) about him,’ without which he was 
‘naked,’ that is, had on only the light under- 
garment, perhaps only the loin cloth. See Dragss. 

J. HASTINGs. 

CLOUD (j3y ‘dindin ; vépos),—Much of the precious 
and beautiful thought of the Bible is written on 
the clouds, and in the sky of Syria this writing of 
religious symbolism and moral teaching is as read- 
able to-day as the inscriptions engraved on Assyrian 
brick or Egyptian granite. Thongh the Hebrews 
had various names for clouds, it is probable that 
their knowledge of the weather, like that of the 
modern Syrians, was confined to such general and 
obvious points as the direction of the wind and the 
deeper flame of the evening sky. This indifference 
is partly due to the uniformity of the climate, with 
its recognized season of rainfall from Oct. to April, 
and of sunshine from May to Sept. Forecasting 
the changes of the weather would also be difficult 
on account of their suddenness in that narrow 
land of mountains and valleys, with a desert on 
one side and the sea on the other. Except to the 
fishermen of Galilee, and the husbandmen at the 
time of sowing, the interpretation of the signs of 
the sky was a matter of smallimportance. Further, 
the Moslems, who generally preserve most of the 
ancient piety of the laud, disapprove of criticising 
the weather, as savouring of irreverence. Any 
pointed reference to the weather or inquiry about 
it usually finds a Syrian surprised and unprepared 
for comment, as it is a matter out of the usual 
round of his salutations. 


| vehicle of the divine purpose. 


Such attention to the clouds is in fact not held 
in high repute: as the Arab proverb says, ‘The 
man who will not work becomes an astrologer.’ 

I. CLouDS AS AN INDICATION OF RAIN.—1. ‘4 
cloud rising in the West’ (Lk 12°).—The rainy 
quarters are W. and §&.W. Hence Gehazi was 
told (1 K 18%) to look toward the sea for the first 
sign of rain. He saw what is still often seen at 
the end of Sept., when the dry summer season is 
about to end in the early rain, namely, a small 
cloud of cool ashy-grey colour rising over the 
glittering horizon. It 1s the first token that a 
strong steady S.W. wind has set in, and will carry 
everything before it. In a few hours the sky 
becomes a course of swiftly moving black clouds, 
which congregate in dense masses on the mount- 
ains, and before long the storm breaks with a 
grand prelude of thunder peals and incessant 
flashes of lightning. 2. ‘ Clouds of the latter rain’ 
(Pr 16°).—Such is the king’s favour. This refers to 
the light showers in Marchand April. These do not 
atiect the deep roots of the fruit trees, which depend 
on the more continuous winter rains, but they re- 
fresh the ripening fields of barley and wheat, delay- 
ing the harvest, and causing the ears to mature into 
a heavicr cropin May and June. 3. ‘ Clouds of dew 
in the heat of harvest’ (Is 184). — The season is 
here the autumn harvest of fruits, when unusual 
moisture in the sky, or a wandering shower, is an 
unwelcome phenomenon, causing withering heat in 
the vineyards and feverish symptoms among the 
people (see, however, Del. ad loc.) 4. ‘Heat by the 
shadow of a cloud’ (Is 25°).—This is most hkely an 
allusion to the prostrating wind from the Syrian 
desert, 5. and 8.E., which covers the sky with hot 
sand-clouds (Sirocco, from Arab. shirk, East). It 
is this that gives the ‘sky of brass’ (Dt 28”), and 
the ‘cloud without water’ (Jude v.”). 

11. CLoUDS AS A SYMBOL OF THE TRANSITORY. 
—It is a common phenomenon of the Syrian sky to 
see a cloud, borne eastward by the sea-breeze, 
suddenly and mysteriously dissolve as it encounters 
the hot dry air of the inland district. The cloud 
is something that melts and leaves no vestige of 
its existence. The artistic appreciation of land- 
scape did not exist in ancient times: the thought 
had not been expressed that the floating clouds 
can lend their state and grace of motion to those 
who live in communion with them. The eye was 
occupied with moral issues. Thus the cloud 
becomes a text on life’s brevity (Job 7°). Such was 
prosperity (Job 8018). In the same way, it repre- 
sents the deep reality of forgiveness (Is 445). 
Such evanescence is the special peculiarity of the 
morning cloud, which appears at sunrise in the 
valleys and melts away an hour afterwards. It 
was the moral emblem and historical epitome of 
Ephraim and Judah (Hos 6%). Its companions 
were the chaff of the threshing-floor and the smoke 
of the chimney (Hos 18°). 

Ill. CLroups as A Coverine. — In this con- 
nexion the meaning passes from the screening of 
the sun’s rays (Ezk 327), to imply shadow, obscurity, 
and oblivion. Job prays that a cloud may rest 
upon the day of his birth (Job 3°). Again (Job 889) 
we have the majestic metaphor of the cloud as the 
swaddling-clothes of the new-born world. The 
union of power and humility in the king, ‘ when 
mercy seasons justice,’ is hkened to the bright 
benediction of a morning without clouds in spring- 
time (28 292), 

IV. CLOUDS AS THE DWELLING-PLACE OF THE 
ETERNAL.—The highest stratum of cloud-imagery 


was reached when, in addition to what was merely 


high and wonderful and mysterious in nature, 
clouds came to be recognized as a means of revela- 
tion the vesture of the divine presence, and the 
‘The bow in the 
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cloud’ (Gn 94) was so far in the line of the old 
astrology, which saw a divine meaning in the 
heavens. The cloud (‘én&2) seems here to mean 
the whole cirele of the sky: hence mé‘énén, sooth- 
sayer; ef. Arab. faldk ‘sky,’ falaki ‘astrologer.’ 
Throughout the Bible the cloud often appears as the 
indication and emblem of God’s presence, power, and 
protection. He keeps the rain-clouds suspended (Job 
268). He numbers, balances, commands them, and 
has a purpose in their mysterious spreadings and 
notions (Job 36” 8716 3887, Ps 7833. The cloud of 
His presence settled upon the mount, and left there 
the light of His commandments. In this forni 
His presence crowned the preparations of the 
sanctuary, rested upon it when it rested, led its 
marches in the wilderness, and reappeared in the 
completed temple (Ex 137 40%, 1 K 8%), Clouds 
are the chariot of God (Ps 1048, Is 191, Ezk 104), 
and the dust of His feet (Nah 15). The same 
emblem of intercepted light, partial knowledge, and 
hidden glory appears in NT’, where a cloud closes 
the story of the Incarnation (Ac 1%), and clouds are 
the lieralds of the Seeond Advent (Rev 17, See 
also PILLAR. G. M. MAcKIE. 


CLOUT.—As subst. Jer 38" !2 ‘So Ebed-melech 
took thenee old cast clouts and old rotten rags, 
and . said unto Jeremiah, Put now these old 
cast clouts and rotten rags under thine armholes 
under the cords.’ As vb. Jos 9° ‘old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet’ (Amer. RV ‘ patched’). 
Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry VI. iv. ii. 195— 


‘Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon τ᾽ 


and Latimer, Serm, p. 110, ‘Paul yea, and Peter 
too, had more skill in mending an old net, and in 
clouting an old tent, than to teach lawyers what 
diligenee they should use in the expedition of 
matters.’ Tlie word is Celtic, and came in early, 
but Wyclif, in Jos 9°, has ‘sowid with patchis.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CLUB (Job 41% RV).—The ‘ club’ was a common 
weapon among shepherds. See HAND-STAVES and 
also under Dart (Heb. shebAct). 

The rod, seceptre, or οἷα of iron (shebhet 
barzel, Ps 2°) was carried by kings, as sccn in the 
Assyr. reliefs in the Kouyunjik Gallery, B.M., 
esp. the figure of Assur-nazir-pal. Cf. Is 10° ‘Ho 
Assyrian, the rod (shebhet) of wine anger.’ 

W. E. BARNEs. 

CNIDUS (Κνίδος), a eity of Cara, a Dorian 
colony, was situated at the extremity of a narrow 
peninsula which juts far ont towards the W. into 
the A’scan Sea. In this situation it was the 
dividing point between the western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor. IIence a coasting voyage 
westward along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
came to an end off C.; and from thence the ship 
had to begin a new period and method in its course 
towards Tome (Ac 27’). The city was situated 
partly on the peninsula, partly on a small island 
off the peninsula on its south side; the island 
was connected with the mainland by a causeway 
in ancient times, and 1s now joined to it by a sandy 
isthous. There were two excellent harbours at 
C., one of which could be closed by a chain. Like 
Chios (which sec), C. had the rank of a free city. 
It contained Jewish inhabitants as early as the 
2nd cent. (1 Mac 15* 5 see CARIA, DELOS). 

Lireratorn.—Newton, Jist. of Discov. at Ilalicarnassus, 
Cnidus, etc., and Travels and Discov, tn the Levant, supersedes 
all older descriptions. W. M. Ramsay. 


COAL (πῃ, one, mey7, ἡ, Tins; ἄνθραξ, ἀνθρακιά). 
—The variety, esp. in OT, of the words rendered 
“cowl? in AV makes it advisable to consider them 
separately, first of all. Τοῦ philological details the 


1. Gaheleth (LXX uniformly évépat, Vulg. pruna, 
carbo, scintilla) is the most frequently used, oecur- 
ring seventeen times. It designates glowing fuel, 
lwe embers, and is sometimes found in the full 
expressions ‘coals of fire,’ or ὁ burning coals of fire.’ 
Its special meaning is well seen in Pr 267) (RV 
embers), where it evidently denotes burning, as 
contrasted with fresh unburnt fuel (see Peham 
below). In Pr 6%, Is 4419474, Ezk 24 it is used 
of a fire in reference to such ordinary effects as 
burning, baking, warming, boiling. In 2 § 147 it 
describes figuratively the life of a family as 
embodied in the last surviving member of its line 
(Vulg. scintila). In 28 22% 18 and the parallel Ps 
18%)". and also in Ezk 113 10? ‘coals of fire’ are 
assoeiated with the manifestation of God, the 
reference being to lightning, or to the elemental 
fires from which lightning is supposed to proceed. 
Gaheleth oecurs in Job 41?! in a metaphor (similar 
to that in Ps 18 above) descriptive of the fiery 
breath of leviathan. In Ps 190) we find ‘coals of 
broom’ (ἢ, genista monosperma, not JUNIPER, 
which see) used to denote either the punishment of 
the false tongue’s speeeh, or its devouring character, 
the embers of the plant in question being known 
to retain their heat for a specially long time. In 
Ps 140” ‘coals of fire’ form one of the punishments 
of the wieked, as also in the famous figure of 
retribution by kindness in Pr 25°, repeated in NT 
Ko 12°, 

2,.Peham(LXX ἐσχάρα, ἄνθραξ ; Vulg. carbo, pruna) 
oecurs three, perhaps four, times. In the passage 
referred to above (Pr 267!)1t clearly means unburnt 
6085 put on live embers. In Is 44! 544°, however, 
the reference is to the live coals used in smiths’ 
work. In Ps 11°, if the conjectural reading ΠΡ 
(for one) be correct, we have‘ coals of fire’ (so 
AVin) rained on the wicked, along with brimstone, 
instead of the less congruons ‘snares, fire,’ ete. 

ὃ. Aizgpah is found twice, in the phrases ‘a cake 
baken on the coals’ (1 K 195), and‘a live eoal... 
from off the altar’ (Is 6%), Itis probable that in 
both eases the word means a hot stone (RVm). In 
the latter, LXCX has ἄνθραξ and Vulg. calculus, while 
in the former both VSS are less literal (LAX ἐγκρυφίας 
ὀλυρείτης, Vule. subeinericius pants), with a general 
allusion to the process of BAKING (whicli see). 

4, Resheph is twice rendered ‘coal’ in AV, Ca 8° 
(LAX περίπτερον, Vule. lampas, RV ‘ flash’), Hab 85 
(LXX omits the subject in clause 6, Vulg. diabolus, 
AVm ‘burning diseases,’ RV ‘fiery bolts’). The 
word occurs elsewhere in OT (Dt 32%, Job 5’, Ps 
76° 78%), and means ‘a pointed, darting flame.’ In 
Dt and Hab it seems to denote ‘the fiery bolts by 
which J” was imagined to produce pestilence or 
fever’ (Driver), In connexion with this it is 
suggestive that Leshcph ajypears to have been the 
naine of a Phoen. fire-god. He is referred to as an 
Asiatic deity in inscriptions found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, particularly in certain bilingual (Gr. 
and Phoen.) ones in Cyprus, where he is identified 
with Apollo. (For this point see the note in Driver, 
Deut. pp. 367, 368, and the authorities there given. ) 

8. Shéhor is tr. ‘eoal’ in La 45. The literal 
meaning of the word is ‘ blackness’ (RVm). 

6. ἄνθραξ (tr. ‘carbuncle’ To 13%, Sir 32°) means 
‘coal’ in Sir 819 (ἄνθρακας ἁμαρτωλοῦ), Ro 1239 (from 
Pr 25%), ἀνθρακιά is found in Sir 11°, 4 Mac 999, 
Jn 1818 219, 

‘Coal’ therefore is, strictly speaking, a correct 
rendering only of gahelcth and peham and their 
Gr. equivalents. Gaheleth may denote the glowing 
embers of any kind of fuel (wood, bones, ete., Ezk 
240), but by 1b and peham, apart from their poetic 
and figurative use, we are generally to understand 
charcoal, which is a cominou article of fuel in the 
1ὴ,, and in the preparation of which the forests of 


lexicons must be consulted. . Pal., as well as those of other districts, are rapidly 
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disappearing. The subject of fuel will be more 
fully dealt with under FIRE. 

True mineral coal has not been found in Pal. 
proper, where the geological formation as a whole 
is recent. The rocks of the carboniferous period, if 
they exist, are not near the surface. Two strata 
of this age, however, have been recognized. They 
are those known as the Desert Sandstone and the 
Wady Nasb limestone, but they are not accom- 
pant by any coal. Coal of an inferior quality 
1as been found at Sidon, and coal-mining was also 
carried on for a time in Lebanon, but was abandoned 
after some 12,000 tons had been extracted (Conder, 
Lent Work in Pal. ii. 326. For the geology of Pal. 
see Hull, Survey of W. Pal. and the literature there 
mentioned, pp. 5, 6). JAMES PATRICK. 


COAST (Lat. costa, rib, side) is now confined to 
the sea-shore, but formerly was used of the side of 
any person, place, or thing, and in AV is freq. 
used for the border or neighbourhood of any place, 
inland or other. Thus Mt 216 ‘Herod... sent 
forth, and slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof.’ 


‘It would be unreasonable,’ says Lightfoot (On a Fresh Re- 
vision, p, 194), ‘to expect the Mnelish reader to understand 
that when St. Paul passes ‘“‘through the upper coasts” (τὰ 
avwrspixc peioy) On his way to Ephesus (Ac 191), he does in fact 
traverse the high land which lies in the interior of Asia Minor. 
Again, in the gospels, when he reads of our Lord visiting ‘‘ the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon” (Mt 1571, Mk 731), he naturally thinks 
of the sea-board, knowing these to be maritime cities, whereas 
the word in one passage stands for μέρη “* parts,” and in the 
other for eps ‘borders,” and the circumstances suggest rather 
the eastern than the western frontier of the region. And per- 
haps also his notions of the geography of Pal. may be utterly 
confused by reading that Capernaum is situated ‘‘ upon the sea- 
coast” (Mt 413),’ J, HASTINGS, 


COAT (nina kéthéneth, χιτών), made of cotton, 
linen, fine wool, and probably silk. The garment 
of home-life and ordinary work, worn under the 
cloak and over the undershirt, or sheet (719), and 
sometimes instead of it, drawn tightly round the 
waist by belt or girdle, in shape like a dressing- 
gown or ecassock (see DRESS, under kéthéneth). It 
is the coat of Joseph (Gn 37%), of the priests (Ex 
28%, Lv 8), of women’s dress (Ca 5%), of Christ (Jn 
19%), of the disciples (Mt 5%, Lk 67). Coat is 
translated ‘garment’ in 2 § 1318.19. Eizr 28 Neh 
710. Jude ™: © clothes’ in Mk 14: ‘robe’in Is 2221, 
The coat of 1 S 319, the annual present to Samuel, 
was a woollen cloak (mé2); that of Jn 21", fisher’s c. 
(émevdurns), would be a large cloak for covering in 
public and protection at night, the fisherman 
merely wearing a large apron or waist-cloth when 
busy with the net. The coat of Dn 34, RV hosen 
(oa10, Arab. sirwél), was the skirt-trousers of 
Persian costume. 

Coat of Mail.—See BRIGANDINE and BREAST- 
PLATE. G. M. Macktir. 


COCK (ἀλέκτωρ, alector, gallus).—The domestic 
fowl may be the bird mentioned 1 K 4%, onaa bar- 
burim, and translated in AV and RV fatted fowls. 
It is not unlikely that Solomon, who had com- 
merce with the far E., and imported peacocks and 
apes from Ophir (1 IX 10°), might have brought barn- 
yard fowls from the same direction. The original 
stock of thesefowls is usually supposed tobe indigen- 
ous in farther India and China. Gallus giganteus, 
of Malacea, seems to be the feral state of some of 
the larger tame breeds, and G. bankiva, of Java, 
which is regarded by many as specifically the same 
as G. ferrugineus, the jungle fowl, is supposed to 
be the parent of our ordinary poultry. In India, 
poultry have been domesticated from the earliest 
times. But no representation of them is found 
onthe Egyptian monuments. Pindar mentions the 
cock, and Homer names a man ’Adéxtwp, the word 


for a cock. Aristophanes calls it a Persian bird. 
It may have been introduced into Pal. before it came 
to Greece. Nevertheless, unless in this doubtful 
passage, it is not mentioned in OT. Commen- 
tators have tried various other renderings of 
barburim, as swans, guinea fowls, geese, capons, 
and fatted fish. But these are pure conjectures. 

The Romans were very much given to raising 
fowls, both for food and for cock-fighting. The 
Mishna states that cocks were not allowed in 
Jerus., for fear of polluting the holy things. 
But there is rabbinic evidence that the Jews kept 
fowls. The Romans and other foreigners also kept 
them. 

The cock is mentioned in NT in connexion with 
Peter’s denial of Christ (Mt 26*+™ etc.). Cock- 
crowing (Mk 13*) refers to the habit of crowing 
before the dawn. ‘This is the second cock-crowing 
(Mk 14%), the first being at midnight, but less 
certain or less heard than the second. Hence the 
other evangelists speak of the crowing of the cock 
without specifying that it was to be a second one 
(Mt 26%, Lk 22%, Jn 13%). In point of fact, 
cocks crow somewhat irregularly at intervals in 
the night. The hen is alluded to (Lk 13%) with 
reference to her motherly care of her brood, with 
which the Saviour compares his solicitude for 
Jerusalem. G. E. Post. 


COCKATRICE. 


COCK-CROWING (ἀλεκτοροφωνία, Mk 13%5).—See 
Cock, TIME. 


See SERPENT. 


COCKER.—Sir 30° ‘C. thy child, and he shall 
make thee afraid,’ that is ‘pamper’ (Gr. τιθηνέω, 
nurse, suckle). Cf. Shaks. King John Vv. i. 70— 

‘Shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker’d silken wanton, brave our fields?’ 
and Hull (1611) ‘No creatures more cocker their 
young than the Asse and the Ape.’ The word is 
not found earlier than the 15th cent. Its origin is 
obseure. J. HASTINGS. 


COCKLE (x3 bo’shdh, βάτος, spina).—The last 
word of the second member of a parallelism (Job 
31), ‘instead of wheat let thistles grow, and instead 
of barley, cockle.’ The signification of the parallel 
word oh héah is general, brier or bramble. 'There- 
fore this word should be general. And as the first 
is harmful, the second should be the same. The 
root of the word is wxa=‘stink,’ hence the 
marginal renderings, AV stinking weeds, RV 
noisome wecds, suit the case well. There is no 
want of such in the Holy Land. There are a 
number of ill-smelling goose weeds, Solanwm nig- 
rum, L., Datura Stramonium, L. (the stink-weed par 
excellence), D. Metel, L., and several fetid arumes, 
and henbane, and mandrake. Neglected fields are 
overrun by the host of thorny and unsavoury weeds 
which aitlict the farmer in all parts of Pal. and 
Syria. Some have thought that 60’sh@h means 
ergot or smut or bunt, and others tares. There is, 
however, no ground for this. 

word from the same root, ον be dshim 

(Is 5*4), is tr. in AV and RV wild grapes. 
The context and the etymology are against this 
rendering. The terrible judgment pronounced 
against thevineyard (vv.°®) might seem unjust if the 
perc were simply inferior. The contrast must 
e as sharp as in v.7—between judgment and 
oppression, between righteousness and the cry of 
the oppressed. Weshould therefore look for some 
ill-smelling fruit, having some resemblance to a 
grape, and occurring in vineyards. Such plants 
are Solanum nigrum, L., and its congeners S. 
miniatum, Berb., and S. villosum, Lam., called in 
Arab. ‘inab-edh-dhib, wolf’s grapes.’ They are of 
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a heavy nareotic odour, and poisonous, and grow 
commonly in the vineyards. Celsius supposes 
aconite;: but the latter is not found southof Amanus, 
and hence would not be known to the readers of 
Isaiah. It is perhaps better to regard bé’uishim as 
stinking fruits in general, and bo’shéh as stinking 
weeds. G. E. Post. 


CODEX.—See δὲ, A, B, C, D; also Text. 


C@LE-SYRIA (Koln Συρία, ‘hollow Syria’) was 
the name given under the Seleucids to the valley 
between the Lebanons (Polyb. i. 3; Dionysius, 
Perieg. 899, 900), and this restricted meaning is 
retained in 1 Ἐπ 4%, The same restriction appears 
in Am 15, where, however, ‘the valley of Aven’ 
(which see) cannot be certainly identified with 
Cele-Syria. ‘The valley of Lebanon’ (Jos 11” 
12’) denotes the same district. Strabo (xvi. 2) 
confines the term to this valley in describing the 
boundaries of the separate parts of Syria; but he 
also uses it more widely as covering the whole of 
pyegToIs or ‘Syria of Damascus.’ Theophrastus, 
too (Hist. plant. ii. 6. 2; see also ii. 6. 8), extends 
the name to the valley of the Lower Jordan, and 
in 11. 6. 5 to the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. 
Under the later Seleucide it almost loses geogr. 
limitations aitogether, and becomes a convenient 
name for a political division of the empire, the 
central valley always being included, but the 
boundaries being extended or contracted with 
every change in the relative influence of the local 
governors. [or some time Pheenicia and Cole- 
Syria include between them the whole of the 
southern part of the Seleucid kingdom, and the 
latter term covers the entire district E. and 8. of 
Lebanon. The term is so used in 1 Es 237. 24. 27 629 
71 851. 2 Mac 3° 43 88 10"; and the relation between 
the two provinces is so close that a single governor 
generally suffices for both. In 1 Mac 10” the 
settlement of Jewish affairs is entrusted almost as 
a matter of course to the governor of Cele-Syria, 
and in 2 Mae 3%% Jerus, is expressly represented 
as within that province. In later times Jos. (Amt. 
XIV, iv. 5) wrote of the province as stretching from 
the Euphrates to Egypt; and within it were the 
Phil. coast towns of Raphia (Jos. Wars, Iv. xi. 5; 
Polyb. v. 80) and Joppa (Diodor. xix. 59). But he 
generally confines the term to the districts E. of the 
Jordan, including Moab and Ammon (An¢é. I. xi. 5; 
Ptol. v. 15), and admitting Seythopolis (Bethshan) 
because of its connexion with the Decapolis (Ant. 
XIII. xiii. 2). He mentions also specifically Gadara 
(Ané. XIII. xiii. 3) as in the province, whilst the 
evidence of coins places within it also the neigh- 
bouring towns of A bila and Philadelphia (Rabbah); 
and Stephen of Byzantium adds Dium, Gerasa, 
and Philoteria (Polyb. v. 70). Strietly, therefore, 
the term does not cover Judea and Samaria, but 
was made to do so when it was wished to assert or 
enforce Syrian claims to those districts. In Jos. 
Ant, XII. iy. 1-4, in the time of Ptolemy Energetes, 
the fiscal system and prob. the entire adminis- 
tration of C. are distinct from those of Judwea and 
Samaria, In the civil wars between the sons of 
Antiochus Grypus (B.C. 95-83), C., with Damascus 
es as its capital, was the name of a trans- 

ordanic kingdom, separate from that of Syria 

roper. In B.C. 47 Herod was appointed by Sextus 
cesar (Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 5; Wars, I. x. 8), and 
again by Cassius in B.c. 43 (Jos. Ant. XIV. xi. 4; 
Wars, I. xi. 4), military governor of C.; but on 


neither of these occasions did his appointment | 


carry the exercise of any authority within Judea. 
Rt. W. Moss. 
COFFER occurs only in 1S 6% 11. 15. and the Heb. 
term (13x, LXX θέμα), of which it is the tr®, is also 
found nowhere else. From the fact that in the 
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above passages the word has tlie article, some hava 
inferred that an ’argdz was an appendage to every 
cart (dghdlah), but this is not necessary (Driver, 
Heb, Text of Sam. p. 43 .), The ’argdz appears te 
have been a small chest which contained (?) the 
colden figures sent by the Philistines as a guilt- 
offering. (Cf., however, the LXX, and see Well- 
hausen and Budde on the text of the passage.) 


J. A. SELBIE. 
COFFIN.—See BURIAL. 


COGITATION (Dn 738, Wis 12%, Sir 175).—Not 
the action of thinking, but the thought itself. Cf. 
Hobbes 1628) ‘ Being terrified with the cogitation, 
that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COIN.—See MONEY. 


COL-HOZEH (ira ‘seeing all’),—A Judahite 
in time of Nehemiah (Neh 3" 115). 


COLIUS (A Κώλιος,, B Kavos), 1 Es 9*,—See 
CALITAS, KELALAH, 


COLLAR.—4. The collars of Jg 8535 (ninn3) are 
golden ear-drops, RV pendants. 2. The ref. in 
Job 8018 is to the collar-band (75) of the under- 
garment or coat (kéthéneth). Inv. the symptoms 
of high fever are pierced bones and gnawing pains ; 
hence in ν᾽ the complaint that his large outer- 
garment or cloak (0332), in which he vainly tried to 
sleep, had become so completely soaked through 
with the fever-sweats that 1t clung around him like 
the collar of his coat. It is frequently assumed 
that the reference is to Job’s emaciated condition, 
which causes his outer garment to cling to him 
like the neck of the close-fitting inner tunic. 
Davidson suggests that the idea may be that 
through Job’s writhing under his pains his clothes 
are twisted tightly about him. Dillmann finds a 
reference to the unnatural swelling of Job’s body 
by elephantiasis, till his garment becomes tight 
like a collar. G. M. MACKIE. 


COLLECTION occurs in AV of 2 Ch 246. 9 as tr® 
of nxvp (meas’éth), and in 1 Co 16] as tr™ of λογία 
(login, adm’. rey.) [all]. In OT the reference is to 
the tax prescribed in Ex 30! 16 (P), and RV more 
suitably ὑτ5 ‘tax.’ The NT reference is to the 
collection niade by St. Paul in the Gentile Churches 
for the poor at Jerusalem. RV retains the word 
and also substitutes ‘collections’ in v.* for AV 
‘catherings’ (where the same Gr. word occurs in 
the plur. Aoylat), See COMMUNION 3, TRIBUTE- 
MONEY. J. A. SELBIE. 


COLLEGE (mv; LXX 2 K 22! μασενά : 2 Ch 
34% μαασαναί ; Zeph 110 ἀπὸ τῆς δευτέρας ; Vulg. 
in secunda). — This word properly denotes the 
‘second quarter’ of the city; RV ‘the second 
quarter,’ τῇ. ‘Hebd. Mishneh’—comp. AVm ‘in 
the second part’; in 2 Ch 34** AVm. gives also ‘ the 
school.’ From Zeph 1, where the term occurs 
again (AV ‘the second’), it appears that this 
quarter of Jerusalem was not far from the Fish- 
gate, which lay on the north or north-west of the 
city (Neh 3? 12%), It was perhaps first enclosed 
within the walls in the time of Manasseh (2 Ch 
33"), Probably the ‘second quarter’ lay to the 
west of the temple-mount, in the hollow between 
this and the northern portion of the western hill, 
the modern Sion. It would thus occupy the upper 
end of the Tyropean Valley (comp. Jos. Ant. XV. 
ΣΙ. δ). 

The Targ. Jonathan on 2 KK 22" renders by nva 
rindi, i.c. ‘ house of instruction.’ This Jewish tradi- 
tion is clearly the origin of the rendering ‘ college’ 
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inthe AV. Itis doubtless due to the influence of 
the post-biblical Heb. word Alishna, which, mean- 
ing originally ‘repetition,’ δευτέρωσις, came to signify 
the doctrine of the law, and especially the oral 
law. H. A. WHITE. 


COLLOP.—A collop is a slice of meat, but in 
Job 15% ‘he .. maketh collops of fat on his flanks,’ 
it is used in the now obsolete sense (except in 
dialects) of ‘a thick fold of flesh on the body as 
evidence of a well-fed condition.’ Cf. Fuller, 
Worthies, i. 166, ‘Fat folk (whose collops stick to 
their sides) are generally lazy.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COLONY.—Colony (Kodwvia, a literal transcript 
of the well-known Latin designation) occurs in 
NT only at Ac 16, where it is applied to 
Philippi. The Roman colonies belonged to three 

eriods and classes : (1) those of the earlier republic 

efore 100 B.c.—the burgess and Latin colonies, 
which served as curb-fortresses and influential 
centres of Roman authority in conquered or 
annexed territory; (2) those of the Gracchan 
times — the agrarian colonies, provided as an 
outlet for the starving and clamorous proletariat 
of the capital; and (3) those of the Civil wars 
and the Empire, termed military colonies, intended 
for the reception and settlement of soldiers dis- 
banded at the end of their service or at the close 
of war. While in the former classes the colony 
was initiated by a formal law (lex), and carried 
out by a commission (generally of three), the 
later, or military colony, was established simply 
by the «mperator, in the exercise of his wnperium, 
nominating a legate to give effect to his will. To 
this latter class Philippi belonged. It had already 
received (as we learn from Strabo, vii. fr. 41) some- 
thing of this character after the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius in the adjoining plain in the year 
42 B.c.; but its full organization asa colony was 
the work of Augustus, who, having to provide for 
his soldiers after the battle of Actium (B.c. 31), 
gifted to them (as we learn from Dio Cassius, li. 4) 
cities and lands in Italy which had belonged to 
partisans of Antonius, and transferred most of 
the inhabitants thereby dispossessed to other 
quarters, esp. to Dyrrhachium and Philippi. The 
latter thenceforth bore, in inscriptions and on 
coins, the name Colonia Aug. Jul. Philippi or 
Philippensis. The community thus constituted 
possessed (Dig. 50, tit. 15, sec. 8) the privileged 
position known to jurists as that of the tus Italicum, 
which apparently carried, in addition to the right 
of freedom (/zdertas), and that of exemption from 
rhe and tribute (immunitas), the right of 

olding the soil in full ownership under the forms 
of Roman law (ex iwre Quirittwm). (On the de- 
velopment of the Roman colonial system, see 
Marquardt, Handd. iv. 427 0, on the military 
colonies, pp. 449-56 ; and on Philippi in particular, 
Mommsen, CI Il. i. p. 120.) 

WILLIAM P, DICKSON. 

COLOSSAS (Kodoscal) was an ancient city of 
Phrygia (very important in early history, dwind- 
ling in the later centuries as Laodicea waxed 
greater), overhanging the river Lycus (a tributary 
of the Meander) on the upper part of its course. 
It was distant only about ten miles from Laodicea 
and thirteen from Hierapolis ; and hence the three 
cities formed a single sphere of missionary labour 
for Epaphras, an inhabitant of Ο, (Col 411), 
Churches were formed in these three cities at a 
very early period, partly by the work of Epaphras, 
but also through the work of Timothy, who had 
evidently come into personal relations with C. 
(Col 14, and probably of other preachers. In 
Rev 111 815 the single Church of Laodicca must be 
taken as representative of the Churches of the 
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whole Lycus valley. Paul himself had not been 
at Laodicea or at C. (Col 27). C., like Laodieca 
(which see), stood on the most important route of 
commerce and intercourse in the eastern part of 
the Rom. Empire; it was therefore a place where 
new ideas and new thoughts were always likely to 
be simmering, and the new religion seems to have 
developed there with feverish rapidity, and not in 
a direction that satisfied St. Paul. During his 
first imprisonment in Rome, the report which was 
brought to him by Epaphras of the religious views 
and practices in C. called forth an Epistle, in which 
he rebuked the tendency of the Colossians to stray 
from the straight path under the intluence partly 
of Judaism (observance of Sabbaths, etc., Col 2!°; 
circumcision hinted at, 211), and partly of a species 
of theosophic speculation, which sought to find 
demonic or angelic powers intermediate between 
the supreme unapproachable God and human 
beings,—a kind of speculation springing from an 
attempt to express the ideas of Christianity in the 
terms and forms of the philosophic and religious 
thought current in Phrygia and in Asia generally. 
The Judaic elements in this Colossian development 
of Christianity show that Jewish teachers had 
visited it, and that Jewish religion and thought 
had influenced the population; and from the 
poelon of the city such influence is natural, and 

ewish traders had probably settled in it for com- 
mercial purposes (especially trade in the beautiful 
wool of the peculiar colour called Colossinus, per- 
haps dark purple). There is, however, no evidence 
that an actual settlement of Jews at C. as colonists 
by any of the Seleucid kings ever occurred (as is 
probable or certain at lLaodicea, Tarsus, etc., 
which see); for such a settlement was considered 
as a re-foundation, and was usually accompanied 
by change of name. Again, the semi-Gnostic style 
of Colossian speculation revealed to us by the 
Epistle shows that the Lycus valley was the seat 
of some philosophic activity, which had doubtless 
its centre at Laodicea (which see), but extended to 
the other cities. The same kind of speculation 
long clung to the valley, as Theodoret mentions 
in the 5th century; and in the 9th and 10th 
centuries Michael, the leader of the host of angels, 
was worshipped as the great saint of C. (and of its 
later representative Chonz), and a legend was told 
of his appearance to save the city from a great 
inundation. (Οὐ. disappeared from history during 
the 7th or 8th cent., being too much exposed 
to the terrible raids of the ecg and it was 
succeeded by Chonz (now called Chonas), a fortress 
about three miles farther south, in a lofty situa- 
tion, with an impregnable castle upon the steep 
slope of Mount Cadmus (summit 8013 ft.). In 787 
Bishop Dositheus took his title from C., but had 
his actual home in Chone (ἐπίσκοπος ολοσσῶν ἤτοι 
Xwvdv); but in 870 and 879 Samuel was bishop 
(afterwards archbishop) of Chonie, and C. had been 
practically forgotten. 

Coloss is a grecized form of a Phrygian word 
(modified to give an apparent meaning in Greek, as 
if connected with xod\oocds); and the native form was 
nore like ολασσαί (cf. Abbott on Col 13. Hence the 
ethnic Κολασσαεύς occurs in the (not original) title of 
the Epistle, and in several Byzantine lists of bishops. 
Ἰζολοσσην ὁς is the invariable ethnic on coins. 

LITERATURE.—The exact site of C. wag first determined Ὁ 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, i. p. 608; Arundel an 
other travellers had previously visited the modern Chonas, 
and believed it to be C. The situation and history of C. and 
Chone are very fully described in Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 


of Phrygia, chs. i. and vi., and Ch. in the Rom, Emp. ch. xix. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—This Epistle 
forms one of a closely connected group of three. 
It is linked on the one hand to the little letter 
to Philemon by the group of personal salutations 
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common to the two, and on the other to the Ep. to 
‘the Ephesians’ by a remarkable and intricate 
community of contents, by the fact that the 
two letters are entrusted to the same messenger 
(47, ef. Eph 674), and probably by an express refer- 
ence in the Colossians to the sister Epistle under 
the title of ‘the Ep. from Laodicea’ in 4". 

Il. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The various ques- 
tions which have been raised during the present 
cent. with respect to the authorship of this group 
of Epp., and the particular stage in St. Paul’s 
first imprisonment (assuming them to have been 
written by him) to which they may be most suit- 
ably assigned, can be best dealt with in connexion 
with the Ep. to the Ephes. (which see). For the 
present it will be enough to say (1) that the ad- 
tnitted differences in language, style, and, to a 
certain extent, in doctrine, between this group of 
Epp. and those of the central period, 1 and 2 Co, 
Gal, Ro, are by no means suflicient to establish a 
diversity of authorship; and (2) that two facts, 
(a) the conversion of Onesimus, who, as far as we 
know, could hardly have had access to St. Paul in 
Cesarea, and (6) the remarkable development in 
the doctrine of the Ecclesia, which marks Eph, 
make it on the whole most probable that the 


whole group was written from Kome shortly before | 


the outbreak of the Neronian persecution. 

11, DesTINATION.—The situation of Colosse 
and the chief elements in its population have 
already been described (see COLOSS®). 
enough here to notice that whatever may have 
been the proportion of resident Jews in the place, 
St. Paul treats the Church throughout as specific- 
ally a Gentile Church (157. Itis this fact which 
brings them within lis sphere of influence, and 
explains the tone in which le addresses them. 
The ditheult and obscure references in 24 τὸ χειρό- 
γραῴον τοῖς δόγμασιν ὃ ἣν ὑπεναντίον ἡμῖν, and in 28 
to τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, both of which must refer 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to the law of Moses, 
are not really inconsistent with this. Language 
of fundamentally the same import occurs in Gal 
3% 43, esp. 49 (πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα οἷς πάλιν ἄνωθεν dov- 
λεῦσαι θέλετε). Before the coming of Christ the 
only way by which a Gentile could enjoy the 
privileges of the covenant people was by accepting 
circumcision and submitting to all the ordinances 
of the law. 

St. Paul’s language in the Epistle leaves no 
doubt that the Church at Colosse had not been 
directly founded by him, and that he was person- 
ally unknown to the bulk of its members, though 
individuals among them, such as Philemon, may 
have met him during his long stay at Ephesus, 
gad have owed their conversion to him. 

Ramsay’s interpretation of ta ὠνωτεριπὰ μέρη (Ac 191) would 
make it probable that St. Paul had not, even on his third 
missionary journey, traversed the valley of the Lycus. But in 
any case there is no hint of the existence of a Christian Church 
in that locality at the time of that journey, and still less of any 
evantelistic activity of St. Paul’s there, and so, by whatever 
roud St. Paul reached Ephesus, there is nothing in Ac incon- 
sistent with the obvious meaning of the Epistle. 

[II. OBJECT AND CONTEN'TS.—The object of this 
Ep. is to bring before the Colossians a true ideal 
of Christian life and practice, based on a true con- 
ception of the relation of Clirist to the universe 
and to the Church. [Ὁ was occasioned by the 
appearance in Colossi of a form of false teaching, 
which, under the garb of a ‘ philosephy’ (2°), was 
enticing men back to the trammels of an outward 
asceticism. The practices to which reference is 
inade (2'**) are in some cases, perhaps in all, dis- 
tinetively Jewish. And it is probable that they 
were put forward as the gateway to a higher state of 
purification than that which was accessible to the 
ordinary believer. It is uncertain to what extent 
these practices were connected with any definitely 
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formulated metaphysical or cosmological theories. 
The term ‘ philosophy,’ as Hort has shown (Juda- 
wlic Christianity, p. 12016), does not necessarily 
imply more than an ethical system. Yet the 
Colossians were in danger, actual or prospective 
(23. 4), of doctrinal error respecting the Person of 
Christ. And some of St. Paul’s language regard- 
ing Christ’s relation to ‘the principalities and 
powers’ (116 2!°) would gain in point if we might 
suppose that a speculative justification of the 
‘worship of angels’ had already been put forward, 
involving expressly ‘either a limitation of His 
nature to the human sphere, or at most a counting 
of Him among the angels.’ On the other hand, 
substantially similar language occurs in Eph 1*, 
where there is no necessity to postulate any 
polemic reference. And itis hard to believe that 
St. Paul would have contented himself with this 
indirect method of attack, if the error had already 
taken such definite shape. In any case there 
seems no sufficient ground for postulating a 
specifically Gnostic or Oriental (non-Jewish) in- 
fluence on the Church at Colosse. Above all, the 
later Valentinian usage of πλήρωμα throws back no 
light on the meaning of the term in the cardinal 
passages in which it occurs in Col 1 2° and Eph 
128 319 fis 

The key to the positive teaching of the Ep. is 
certainly to be found in the conception of the 
Person and the Work of Christ which it unfolds. 
Over against the false philosophy, and as the 
assurance of the perfect satisfaction of the genuine 
human need of assistance in the attainment of 
truth to which that philosophy appealed, St. Paul 
sets the thought of Christ as the Image of the 
Invisible God (115), the perfect manifestation in 
human form of the Eternal Truth, ‘the Mystery 
of God’ (27), in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. Did men aspire after a 
new ideal of moral development? Their aspira- 
tions were not in vain, because the fulness of the 
divine perfections had found a permanent embodi- 
ment and home in One who had taken our nature 
upon Him, and borne and bears a human form 
(2°, cf. 1). Did they quail before the material 
forces of this world’s potentates that were arrayed 
against them, or lose their hold of the in- 
herent dignity that belonged to them, as men in 
the presence of the countless multitudes of the 
hosts of heaven? There was no power in the 
universe but from Him. And He had revealed 
upon the Cross the impotence of all the powers 
that had set themselves in array to thwart His 
purposes (2°). The evil from which they were 
lounging to get free clung so close that it might 
seem almost an integral part of their being; and 
they were willing to submit to any discipline that 
would set them free. Jn the death of Christ they 
could attain to the reality of that deliverance from 
the corruption of their nature which had been 
foreshadowed by circumcision (24), as they realized 
the newness of life which was theirs by union with 
Eis resurrection. 

The following analysis may help to bring out 
the sequence of thought, and to show how this 
central conception is interwoven with the whole of 
the Epistle. 


A. The opening section, after the salutation (vv. 2), is de- 
voted to an elaborately expanded thanksgiving (54). St. Paul 
singles out for special mention the frultfulness of the knowledge 
of the truth among the Colossians as witnessed by their evan- 
gelist Epaphras (58), and prays for a further development, 
springing from the same source, to take practical effect in walk- 
ing worthily of the Lord, as they give thanks to the Father for 
their deliverance from the power of darkness into the kingdom 
of the Sen of His love (916), This reference to the Son leads to 
a full, though condensed, statement of the office of the Son— 

(a) In relation to the universe as the source and goal, and the 
present principle of coherence for all creation (5-17), and 

(b) In relation to the Church as being, now in His rifin state, 
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not only the permanent home of all the divine perfections, but 
also the source of an all-embracing reconciliation by His death 
(18-20),—a, reconciliation the power of which the Colossians had 
already experienced, aud which would not fail of its final con- 
summation if they continued as they had begun, faithful adher- 
ents of the world-wide gospel, of which St. Paul was in a special 
sense the minister. 

&. This personal reference forms the starting-point of the 
second section of the Ep, (124-25), in which St. Paul introduces 
himself to his correspondents, explaining his unique position in 
relation to the consummation of the divine revelation, and his 
efforts to bring the hearts of all men under the full power of its 
influence (12+%3), This will help them to understand the interest 
that he takes in them and in their neighbours, even though 
they had never met in the flesh, and also the ground for his 
prayer for their enlightenment (21-3), This section closes with 
a brief warning against some plausible deceiver, coupled with a 
renewed assurance of his close sympathy with them, and his 
joy in their constancy (4-5), 

He passes now to a series of special exhortations and 
warnings, which occupy two chapters (26-46), and fall into five 
subdivisions. 

(a) The first of these (26-19) is in its main purpose an exhorta- 
tion to retain their hold on and to develop into all its practical 
consequences the personal relation to Christ which the gospel 
had made known to them. As this was the point on which the 
Colossians had most to fear from false teachers, the exhortation 
(6-7) is accompanied by an explicit warning (8), and a careful 
statement of the grounds on which the Christian who grasps the 
true conception of the Person of Christ is assured of a complete 
moral development, and receives, by union in haptism with the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the reality of that separation 
from his evil nature which had been foreshadowed by circum- 
cision (9-15), In the light of this thought, the attractiveness of 
outward observances for the attainment of purity and the 
necessity for angelic mediation disappear (16-19), 

(ὁ) In the second subdivision (279-34) union with the death of 
Christ is shown to be a deliverance from formal and material 
restrictions, and tnion with His resurrection determines the 
true sphere of Christian thought and life. 

(ὦ The third subdivision develops the same thought in its 
present practical application to moral effort, with relation (1) to 
the appetites and passions (the members on the earth) which 
need to be done to death, and the evil habits which must be 
stripped off (35-11); and (2) to the new graces which the Chris- 
tian must seek to acquire (12:14). and the new principles hy which 
he should regulate his practice ar 

(4) The fourth subdivision (318-41) applies the new principle 
to the fundamental relations of family life, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants. 

(6) The last subdivision (42-6) contains an exhortation to per- 
severance in prayer, and to discretionin their relations with the 
heathen world. 

D. The letter closes with a commendation of the messengers, 
Tychicus and Onesimus, by whose hands it was sent (47-9), and a 
group of personal salutations (10-16), 


IV. InTEGRITY.—Now, if this be a true account 
of the connexion between the different parts of 
the letter, there is little room left for questioning 
the substantial integrity of the document as it 
has come down to us,—least of all for any such 
theory as that of Holtzmann, even in the modified 
form proposed by von Séden, which requires us to 
believe that its most characteristic christological 
ere have been added by an interpolator. The 
etter must clearly be accepted or rejected as a 
whole. Holtzmann’s theory no doubt deserves all 
the respect which is due to honest and scholarly 
workmanship. But it has failed to find support 
even in the land in which it was produced. And 
after Sanday’s criticism of it in Smith’s DB? no 
useful end would be served by a detailed examina- 
tion of it here. 

There remains, however, the subordinate ques- 
tion of the integrity of the text. And here it is 
by no means so easy to speak with confidence. In 
one or two cases, notably in 2" and 33, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept any of the 
attested readings. We are therefore forced to 
accept Hort’s conclusion (App. p. 127), that ‘this 
Epistle, and more especially its second chapter, 
appears to have been ill preserved in ancient 
times.’ And it may well be, as Sanday has sug- 
gested, that some of the harshnesses which have 
led to suspicion of interpolation may be due to 
primitive corruptions in the transmitted text. 


LiTFRATURE.—Of Eng. Comm. the most complete is that of 
Lightfoot, whose conclusions should, however, be carefully 
checked by reference to the sections in Judaistie Christianity, 
in which Hort examines minutely into the characteristics of the 


false teaching prevalent at Oolossw. Other commentaries :— 
Barry, J. Ll. Davies, H. O. G. Moule, Maclaren, T. K. Abbott, and 
(German) De Wette, Ewald, Lange, Meyer. See also Pfleiderer, 
Urehristenthum, 683; von Soden (in Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1895, 
pp. 320 ff., 497 ff., 672 ff.); Holtzmann, Kvit. ἃ. Hph. u. Kolosser- 
briefe; Weizsicker, Apost. Age, i. 218, ii. 240ff., 383, 391, and 
refer to the Literature at end of EPHESIANS. 


J. O. F. MurRRAY. 


COLOUR is used in the sense of ‘pretence’ or 
‘pretext,’ Ac 27° ‘under 6. as though they would 
have cast anchors’ (μελλόντων ἐκτείνειν), and 2 Mae 
3° ‘under ac. of visiting the cities’ (τῇ ἐμφάσει ὡς 


ἐφοδεύσων). Cf. Greene (1592) ‘You carry your 
pack but for a coulour, to shadow your other 
villainies.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COLOURS.—In his Juventus Mundi (p. 540) 
Gladstone sums up the main conclusions of his 
investigations into the sense of colour in Homer 
(cf. Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, ii. 
457 ff.):—‘1. His perceptions of colour, considered 
as light decomposed, though highly poetical, are 
also very indeterminate. 2. His perceptions of 
light not decomposed as varying between light 
and dark, white and black, are most vivid and 
effective. 3. Accordingly, his descriptions of colour 
generally tend a good deal to range themselves in 
a scale (so to speak) of degrees rather than of 
kinds of light.’ Very much the same may be said 
of the colour-sense among the Hebrews. Even in 
Mesopotamia the colours used in the painting and 
enamelling of walls were only some five or six in 
number, and were used for effects of brilliance 
rather than of actual representation of natural 
coloured objects (Perrot and Chipiez, History of 
Art in Chaldea and Assyria, vol. ti. p. 295). 
Among the Hebrews the pictorial arts seem to 
have been at first unknown, and later were dis- 
couraged on religious grounds. Dyeing was the 
only art connected with colours known to them 
before the time of Ezekiel, and even here the 
result rather than the process was familiar. Con- 
sequently, the references to colour in the oldest 
literature are very simple, Inthe Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5°) dyed stuffs and embroideries (of various 
colours) are mentioned without any further dis- 
tinction. In the Song of the Bow (25 1), ‘scarlet’ 
rainicnt is the gift of the king. In the ‘ Oldest 
Book of Hebrew Hist.’ (JE), the only colours men- 
tioned are black (Gn 30°"), white (Gn 49:5), searlet 
(Gn 8835. 8) red (Gn 25”), and grey (Gn 44°), All 
these are used of natural objects. Later, the dyed 
wares of Phcenicia were introduced and largely 
used among the Hebrews, whose acquaintance 
with colours was thus enlarged, though at no time 
was it very precise in its nature or extensive in its 
comprehension. 

In like manner the synidolism of colours in OT 
and NT is very simple. It may be classed as (a) 
literary, (6) apocalyptic, (6) ritual. 

(a) Illustrations of the first use will be found 
under the individual colours. It is to be found in 
the literature of most nations, especially in poetical 
language. 

(6) The apocalyptic use of colour as symbol is 
found in a simple form in Zee, in a more developed 
in Dn, and in its most complete form in the 
Apocalypse. 

(c) In matters pertaining to ritual (esp. in the 
tabernacle), colours are frequently used, but it has 
not yet been satisfactorily shown that they were 
used symbolically, or that they were other than 
the most brilliant colours procurable when the 
descriptions were given. They are only thus 
mentioned in P and Ch. In Alexandria, how- 


ever, in the Ist cent. they were all interpreted 
symbolically by Philo, who says (de Vita 1708. 
ili. 6) that they represent the elements—tine 
flax (white), the earth; purple, water; hyacinth 
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(blue), air; scarlet, fire (so also Jos. “πὲ. III. 
vil. 7). 

BLACK is used in OT only of natural objects. 
(1) why of hair Ly 1855, Ca 5", horses Zec 6% Ὁ, skin 
that is burnt with the sun Ca 15, and that peels off 
in disease Job 30°, (2) nin is used of sheep only 
Gn 30°35, and is rendered in LXX by φαιός, a 
word denoting the greyness of twilight, or any 
mixture of black and white. In ν. 9 it is an inter- 
polation. (3) The verb "0 (originally ‘ to be dirty, 
foul’) is used of the darkened sky Jer 438,1 Καὶ 189, 
and from its origmal meaning comes to signify 
mourning Jer 87 147, Ezk 31%, Mal 34. It is also 
used of the dark colour of ice-covered water Job 
016, In Pr 7° ‘blackness of night’ is literally as in 
RVm ‘ pupil of eye of night.’ In Ep. Jer (ν. 33) faces 
are blackened (μεμελανωμένοι) by smoke. In NT 
μέλας is used of hair Mt 5°, of horses Rev 6°, and 
especially of ink 2 Co 3° etc.; γνόφος for the dark- 
ness of night He 12% (cf. Dt 4"), and fe¢os for the 
darkness of the nether world 2 P 24 (cf. Homer, J/. 
xxi. 66). It is used symbolically for affliction and 
death Zec 67% (‘famine in consequence of a siege,’ 
ef, Hitzig-Steiner’s Comm.), La 48, and as above 
for ‘mourning’ generally Mal 3". 

BLUE (non, LXX ὑάκινθος, ὁλοπόρφυρος only in 
Nu 4’, cf. Xen. Cyrop. Vul. 111. 13). In NT there 
is no mention of this colour. In Assyr. the word 
ta-kil-tu occurs in several inscriptions (Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Hwb. p. 706). This colour seems to have 
been a violet-purple as distinguished from 72s 
(see PURPLE), but even in early times there was 
great indefiniteness in its use (ef. Talm. Bab. 
Menachoth 44°, and for use of ὑάκινθος and Aya- 
cinthus in classical writers see Kitto, Cyclop. of 
Bibl. Lit. 1. 40 £.). It was obtained from a shell- 
fish found on the Pheen. coast attached to the 
rocks, The Targ. psendo-Jonathan to Dt 33 
calls it δῆτ, and this is usually identified with 
Aelia ianthina. (For other purple-producing shell- 
fish see PuRPLE.) Blue was used often with 
purple (see below) and scarlet (see SCARLET) in the 
curtains of the tabernacle (Ex 261), the veil of the 
ark (26%), the sereen of the tent-door (26°), the 
screen of the gates of the court (271°), parts con- 
nected with the ephod (28), the mitre (2857), and 
the girdle (9959) of the priest, also in the coverings 
of the table of shewbread, the candlesticks, the 
golden altar, and the vessels of the sanctuary 
(Nu 4). A cord of blue was to be put on the 
fringes or tassels of the Israelites’ garments (Nu 
1538), In the veil, before the holiest place in 
Solomon’s temple, blue was inwrought with purple 
and crimson according to the Chronicler (2 Ch 3%), 
It was also used in the clothing of idols (Jer 10°). 
In Ezk it is the colour of the clothing of young 
Assyr. nobles (23°), and in his description of the 
luxury of Tyre, awnings of blue and purple were 
their coverings on ships; and bales of blue and 
broidered work were among their merchandise 
(271: 4), Hangings of white and blue cloth figure in 
the palace of Ahasuerus (Est 1°), and royal apparel 
is of blue and white (Est 8%). In Pr 20% the AV 
‘blueness of a wound’ is correctly given in RV as 
‘stripes that wound.’ 

CRIMSON is identical with scarlet. It occurs in 
RV only in Is 118 as tr. of ypim (see SCARLET), and 
in 2 Ch 27-14 34 for Sita, which seems to be a 


Persian word, from » ὁ ‘a worm,’ and thus equiva- 


lent to nybin (cf. Ges-Buhl.). Sce separate art. 
GREEN (in Heb. various derivatives of the root: 
py, ci, Assyr. araku, " to be pale’ [Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Hwb. p. 243). Gr. xAwpés).—It is used exclusively of 
vegetation Gn 1° 9°, Mk 6, Rev 87 94 ete, 
Greenish, pup7, that is, inclining to yellow, is used 
of the 
1451, 


‘yellow’). In the many other passages where the 
word ‘green’ occurs in RY, the Heb. equivalent 
contains no reference to colour. 

GREY is used only of ‘grey hair,’ Heb. nay 
Gn 44” ete. 

PURPLE (LXX and NT πορφύρα, rupdupois, Heb, 
joa, Aram. sys, Assyr. Argamannu, Del. Assyr. 
Hwé. p. 129).—This was a precious dye of a red- 
purple colour obtained from the shell-fish JZurex 
trunculus, near Tyre, and Murex brandaris on the 
shores of Taranto and the Peloponnesus. The 
Pheenicians seem to have long monopolized the 
sale (and perhaps the preparation) of 1t, not only 
on their own coasts, but on those of the ‘isles of 
Elishah’ (acc. to Targ. on Gn 10*=Italy, more 
probably=Greece, “EAXds ; ef. Smend’s Comm.), Ezk 
277, and in the manufactories of Syria (Ezk 277°), 
In later times the dye was sold (and manu- 
factured ?) in Asia (Ac 1613), and in Pliny’s time in 
the islands on the N. coast of Africa and Madeira 
(HN ix. 36, vi. 36; ef. Strabo, 835). For other 
inethods of preparing purple see Vitruvius, vii. 18, 
14, Purple was used—generally in combination 
with blue and scarlet—in the curtains and veils of 
the tabernacle, in certain parts of the priests’ dress 
and ornaments, and alone in the cloth spread on 
the altar (Ex 26-28. 35. 39, Nu 4:5, ef. Sir 45°), also 
in Solomon’s temple (see BLUE). It was especially 
the colour used in the raiment and trappings of 
royalty. The kings of Midian wore purple raiment 
(J¢ 8”), so did the royal courtiers of Persia, (Est 
815), of Babylon (Dn 571% %), and of Syria (2 Mac 
4°), The fittings of Solomon’s palanquin (Ca 3!) 
and the cords in the hangings of the palace of 
Ahasuerus (Est 1°) were of purple ; and the absence 
of this colour from the dress of the all-powerful 
Kiomans was noted with πὰρ ge (ΑΙ Mac 8), 
Purple is thus the sign of royalty and nobility (Pr 
31, Rev 174 1815. 15), and hence it is used in the 
dressing of idols (Jer 10°, Ep. Jer’), <A purple 
robe was put on our Lord in mockery before his 
erucilixion (Mk 15” [πορφύραν], Jn 19? [ἱμάτιον 
πορφυροῦν], but Mt 27° reads ‘scarlet’ [χλαμύδα 
κοκκίνην])). In Ca 75 the brilliance of the hair is 
coinpared with that of purple (see Graetz, Com.). 

RED (o7x and ‘nos; for other words see below, 
LXX and NT πυῤῥός, πυῤῥάκης, πυῤῥιζων. In Assyr. 
the root adm is used for dark-red as of blood 
[Delitzsch, Assyr. Hib. p. 26]).—This colour is in 
most passages used of natural objects, as of pottage 
Gn 25", a heifer Nu 19°, water discoloured 2 K 3*2, 
wine Pr 2951 (cf. LKVYm to Ps 75°, Heb. 755), horses 
Zec 138 6°, Rev 61, the face red with weeping Job 
16 (RVm), and the sky Mt 1053. But it was 
also artificially produced (Flinders Petrie says that 
red-dyed leather was made in Eeypt before B.c. 
3000). Jains’ skins dyed red were used for the 
covering of the tent of the tabernacle Ex 25° 867. # 
36! 3974 (see TABERNACLE). Garments dyed red 
are mentioned in Is 63%. In Nah 2° the words 
‘made red’ mean dyed red according to Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. and Siegiried-Stade, but ‘lit up by the sun ' 
(cf. 1 Mac 6%) according to Hitzig-Steimer’s Comin. 
In Gn 49! the word translated ‘red’ means ‘ dull’ 
(cf. Oauf, Heb. Lex. to oan, and Assyr. ekalu), and 
in Est 1° ‘red’ is either ‘porphyry’ (RVm, cf. 
Oxuf. Heb, Lex. to 33) or malachite (Ryssel’s Com- 
mentary). In one passage (Wis 134, see VER- 
MILION) it is the RV rendering of ἐρυθήνας. 

A lighter shade of the same colour is expressed 
by the word veddish (n707s), used of leprous spots 
on the flesh Lv 13, or on the wall of a house Lv 

| 1497, 
SCARLET (yin, aybin, ww, and very commonly nybia 
oo, LXX and NT κόκκινος. See also CRIMSON).— 


yzin denotes the source of the colour, Ὁ} the brilliance 
plague of leprosy in skin or garment Ly 13 | of it(ef. Pliny, HN xxxiii. 40, ‘Cocci nitor’; Martial, 
Ihe same word is used of gold Ps 68" (RV ! x. 76, ‘cocco mulio fulget’). tis an artificial colour 
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obtained from the female of an insect (Coceus ilieis) 
which is found attached toa species of oak, and 
forms a berry-like protuberance about the size of a 
cherry-stone. It was found chiefly in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and South Europe. The poor of Spain 
at the time of Pliny paid halt their tribute by means 
of this insect (HV xvi. 12). In OT scarlet is used 
chiefly of thread (Gn 3878 °°, Jog 28 21), cloth (Nu 
45,25 14), and wool (He 913). In the coverings of 
the tabernacle it was used sometimes alone Nu 48, 
oftener with purple and blue Ex 261:*! ete. So 
also in the dress of the priests Ex 28° etc., cf. Sir 
454. In ordinary life scarlet clothing was a sign 
of prosperity 2S 1%, Pr 31%, La 45. Its brilhance 
made it a source of attraction Jer 4°°, and led to 
the figurative use for what was glaring Is 118, 
Once only it is used of a natural object, when the 
lips are compared to a thread of scarlet Ca 45, 

SORREL (p53) occurs once of horses in Zec 18, 
where LXX translates by wapés, ‘dappled grey,’ cf. 
6° (LXX). 

VERMILION (Heb. wy, Gr. μίλτος [but ἐν γραφίδι 
in Ezk]).—A pigment nsed among the Assyrians (for 
reff. see Smith, DB i. 623). Rooms were painted 
with it Jer 224, images of the Chaldeans are por- 
trayed on a wall with it in a description in Ezk 
2813. and wooden idols are smeared with it in Wis 
134, The Vulg. translates by simopide in Jer, 
coloribus in Ezk, and rubrica in Wis. Virgil (Eel. 
x. 267.) and Pliny (WN xxxv. 45, cf. xxxill. 36) 
describe Roman images of deities thus adorned. 

WHITE.—In OT the most usual word employed 
is 12), LXX λευκός, It is used of such objects as 
snow Is 138, milk Gn 49”, manna Ex 16%, horses 
Zec 18 6% 6 and leprous hair Lv 13. Lebanon 
seems to have received its name either from the 
white snow on its summits or the limestone of 
which it was composed (see Delitzsch, Vo lag das 
Paradies, p. 103). In Ca 5! the word ny ‘ white’ 
(RV) denotes dazzling, and in Dn 79 a late word 
19 is used of raiment. The same root is used in 
the word translated ‘white bread’ Gn 40%, In 
NT λευκός is used of natural objects and of linen, 
but chiefly as the symbol of purity or innocence 
and holiness, as in the Transfiguration, or of angels 
Jn 9013, ete., the saints Rev 6™, or the throne of 
God Rev 204, or of victory Rev 6719" 4 (cf. Virgil, 
Aen. iil. 537 f.). 

YELLOW (ainy, ξανθίζουσα) is used in OT only of 
the hair in leprous sores Lv 13% 5% 36 (but see 
Greenish). In Est 16 the word 1 tr4 ‘yellow’ in 
RV, ‘alabaster’ in RVm, probably means ‘ pearl’ 
or ‘ mother-of-pearl’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Ges-Buhl 
under 7). 

In addition to the words denoting specific colours, 
there are a few used in OT to indicate a mixture, 
generally of black and white. The chief of these 
are: 1. Speckled 7ip3, literally dotted or spotted, 
used of sheep and goats, Gn 30. 31. In Jer 12° it 
is used of birds and is a tr. of say, lit. ‘dyed.’ 2. 
Spotted a5, 7.e. covered with patches,Gn30. The 
same Heb. word is used in Ezk 101 of high places, 
and is translated in RV ‘decked with divers 
colours.’ 3. Ringstraked tpy, marked with rings 
or bands Gn 30. 31. 4. Grisled tin3, marked with 
white spots resembling hail, used of he-goats Gn 
311-12, of horses Zec 6* §, 

In Jg¢ 5” the word oyszy is tr. ‘of divers colours’ 
in RV, or ‘dyed garments’ in RVm (cf. also under 
Speckled). The word 2p. is tr. ‘of divers 
colours’ in 1 Ch 293, of precious stones, similarly in 
Ezk 173 of feathers. In other places it is gener- 
ally translated ‘broidered work.’ It is derived 
from a root which, according to Fleischer, origin- 
ally meant to make a thing many-coloured by 
engraving, drawing, writing, or broidering. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

COLT is not applied in the Bible to the young 


COMFORT 


horse, but to the young ass, and once (Gn 3210) to 
the young camel. Outside the Bible it is not 
applied to the young of any animal but the horse. 
nee ASS. J. HASTINGS. 


COME.—1. Come about, 1.6. ‘come round,’ either 
lit. 2 Ch 13% ‘ Jeroboai caused an ambushment to 
ὁ. about behind them’ (197); or fig. 1 S 1°° “when 
the time was c. about’ (ΟΠ nisand on the return of 
the days). 2, Come again, 1.6. ‘come baclx’ (see 
AGAIN), as Jg 15 ‘when he had drunk, his spirit 
came a. and he revived’ (3). 3. Come at, (1) 
‘come near,’ ‘reach,’ Dn 6* ‘the lions had the 
mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 
pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den’; 
Lk 8 ‘they could not ὁ. at him for the crowd’; 
(2) ‘come near,’ ‘touch,’ Nu 6° ‘he shall ec. at 
no dead body’ (RV ‘c. near to’); (8) so as to have 
sexual intercourse, Ex 1915 ‘c. not at your wives’ 
(RV ‘c. not near a woman’). 4. Come by, ‘come 
hear,’ esp. so as to get hold of, Ac 27 ‘we had 
much work toc. by the boat’ (RV, ‘we were able, 
with difiiculty, to secure the boat’): cf. Pref. to 
AV ‘Translation it is... that removeth the 
cover of the well, that we may ὁ. by the water’ ; 
and Shaks. Two Gent. of Ver. Il. 1. 125— 

‘Love is like a child, 
That longs for everything that he can come by.’ 
5. Come in, ‘enter upon,’ ‘begin,’ Ro 11” ‘ until 
the fulness of the Gentiles be c. in’ (εἰσέρχομαι). 
Cf. Shaks, 2 Henry LV. V. 111. 52— 


‘Now comes in the sweet of the night. 


For the phrase ‘He that should come’ (6 
ἐρχόμενος, RV ‘he that cometh’) sce JEsus CHRIST, 
and MrssiAn. And for the Second Coming see 
PAROUSIA. J. HASTINGS. 


COMELY, COMELINESS.—These words, now 
slightly archaic in any sense, are quite obsol. in 
the sense of moral fitness or beauty, a meaning 
which they have a few times in EV, as Ps 33! 
‘praise is c. for the upright.’ Dr. Murray (Oxf. 
ling. Dict. s.v.) thinks the earliest meaning of 
‘comely’ may have been ‘delicately fashioned,’ so 
that we may compare Jer 6? ‘the ὁ, and delicate 
one, the daughter of Zion.’ But the usage of AV 
(foll. by RV) gives us: (1) Befitting, Ee 5% ‘it is 
good and c. for one to eat and to drink and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour’; 1 Co 11) ‘is it ¢. 
that a woman pray unto God uncovered ?’ (πρέπει, 
RV ‘is it seemly?’). (2) Pleasing to the eye, 
because befitting, Job 4112 ‘his c. proportion’ 
(Amer. RV ‘goodly frame’); Ezk 27! ‘they set 
forth thy comeliness’ (117). Then (3) handsome, 
hanmtited, majestic (the distinction ‘might be 
rather called comely than beautiful’ being quite 
modern), Ca 64 ‘Thou art beautiful, O my love, as 
Tirzah, c. as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with 
banners’; Is 53? “he hath no form nor comeliness.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

COMFORT (A203, ΘΠ, παράκλησις “).—The state 
of relief from trouble, or the means of solace. In 
OT the evils to which the consolations of God are 
most characteristically opposed are the calamitics of 
the chosen people, while in NT the divine comfort 15 
mainly represented as enabling the individual Chris- 
tian to endure, and even to rejoice under, the natural 
ills of human life and the persecutions to which 
the faithful are subjected. As the sources of comfort 


*In AV, παράκλησις is tr. consolation’ in Lk 225 624, Ac 496 
1531 (m. ‘exhortation’), Ro 155, 2 Co 15.6.17 74 77, Ph 21, 2 Th 
216 Philem?, He 618: ‘comfort’ in Ac 931, Ro 154, 2 Co 13.4 
74.13 > *exhortation’ in Ac 1315, Ro 123, 1 Co 148, 2 Co 817,1 Th 23, 
1 Ti 413, He 125 1322; and ‘intreaty' in 2 Co 84. RV changes 
‘consolation’ into ‘comfort,’ except in Lk 22 674, Ac 1531, 
He 618 (encouragement), Ac 430 (‘ exhortation,’ m. ἡ consolation ’), 
and, except in 1 Co 148, keeps ‘exhortation’ where AV has it 
(Ro 128 ‘ exhorting ’). 


tae 
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are mentioned the word of God (Ps 119°"), the loving- 
kindness of God (Ps 11975), the Holy Ghost (Ac 951), 
the fellowship and sympathy of Christ (2 Co 1), 
Ph 91), God the Father (2 Co 1’). The OT comfort of 
the individual is, in the main, hope in the eventual 
manifestation of the retributive justice of God ; of 
the nation, the prophetic promise of the deliverance, 

urification, and exaltation of Israel. The NT 

octrine specially emphasizes as comfort (ὦ) under 
sorrow for sin, that it works repentance (2 Co 7"); 
(Ὁ) under affliction, that it is a paternal] discipline, 
a token of the divine love, designed to purify the 
character of the sufferer (He 12), and to qualify 
for ministration (2 Co 1*); while, generally, 1t con- 
trasts the present suiferings, as temporary and 
light, with the future joys of the redeemed, as 
eternal and weighty (2 Co +”). The divine com- 
forts are strong (He 63%), all-embracing (2 Co 1%), 
and everlasting (2 Th 216, See PARACLETE. 

W. P. PATERSON. 
COMFORTER.—See PARACLETE. 


COMING OF CHRIST.—See PAROUSIA. 


COMMANDMENT.—The distinction bet. ‘com- 
mand,’ the order of a secular authority, and 
‘commandment,’ a divine charge, is modern. In 
older Eng. we find, ¢.g., Rogers (1642) saying, ‘As 
Papists have done with the second Command’ ; 
and in AV ‘commandment’ is freely used for the 
orders of a king or other secular power. Thus, 
Est 2” ‘ Esther did the commandment of Mordecai’ ; 
Mt 15° ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men’ (ἐντάλματα, RV ‘ precepts’); Ac 25°? ‘at 
Festus commandment Paul was brought forth’ 
(RV ‘at the command of Festus’) 10 give com- 
mandment is an archaic phrase often used for the 
simple vb. ‘to command,’ and even ‘to give in 
commandment’ Ex 8.135 (mx). The vb. to command 
is itself used in many obsol. constructions. Besides 
the mod. use to command one to do a thing, or a 
thing to be done, we find ‘ce. to do’ without the 
on Ac 5* ‘Gamaliel .. . c®4 to put the men 
orth.’ Sometimes the pers. only is mentioned, as 
Gn 18” ‘he will e. his children and his household 
after him’; sometimes the thing only, as Ps 133° 
‘there the Lorp e@ the blessing’; or the pers. and 
thing without the infin. as 18 21° ‘the king hath 
ce me a business.’ The subst. ‘command’ occurs 
once in AV, Job 39” ‘ Doth the eagle mount up at 
thy c.?’ and only one earlier occurrence is found 
in Eng. literature, Shaks. 7wo Gent. tv. i. 5— 


‘One that attends your Ladyship’s command.’ 


For the Ten Commandments see DECALOGUE. 
J. HASTINGS. 

COMMEND, COMMENDATION.—To ο. is now to 
approve of, speak well of, and in this sense it is 
used in AV, as Gn 128 ‘The princes also of 
Pharaoh saw her, and c*4 her before Pharaoh’ (5>n 
RY ‘ praised’); Pr 12° ‘A man shall be οὐ acc. to 
his wisdom’ (5$n); Ee 8 “1 c mirth’ (nav); Lk 
16° ‘the Lord οὐὐ the unjnst steward’ (ἐπαινέω). 
But in older Eng. ‘c.’ also signified (1) to present a 
person or thing to another as wortly of approval 
(mod. recommend): thus, Ro 16! ‘1 ¢ unto you 
Phebe, our sister’ (curlarnut.* So 3558, 2 Co 81 42 519 
1015. 18 bis 1911): 1 Co 83 ‘meat c*" us not to God’ 
(παρίστημι). In this sense is commendation used, 
2 Co 3% [all], ‘epistles of ο.᾽ (2) To entrust, Lk 
23% «Father, into thy hands I ¢. my spirit,’ and Ac 
148 2052 (all παρατίθημι). Cf. Shaks. Henry VIII. 
T,. ke 17--- 

“1 love you; 
And durst commend a secret to your ear,’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


ἢ On the meanings of this verb see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 35, 
Where, 88 in 63, the meaning is ratber ‘ prove,’ ‘ establish.’ 


COMMENTARY.—Thus KV translates midhrdsh 
(e272, AV ‘story’) in the only passages in which 
that word 15 found, 2 Ch 13” 84°", 

‘The term JAfidrash,’ says Driver (LCS 497), ‘is common in 
post-Bibl. literature. Darash is ‘‘to search out,” “investigate,” 
‘‘explore”; a8 applied to Scripture, to discover or develop a 
thought not apparent on the surface,—for instance, tbe hidden 
meaning of a word, or the particulars implied by an allusion 
(e.g. what Abraham did in Ur of the Cbhaldees, what Eldad and 
Medad said when they prophesied, tbe circumstances of Moses’ 
death, etc.). The Midrash niay be defined as an imaginative 
development of a thought or theme suggested by Scripture, 
especially a didactic or homiletic exposition, or an edifying 
religious story (Tobit and Susanna are tbus dlidrashim).' 


The two Midrashim of OT are (1) ‘The Midrash 
of the Prophet Iddo’ (2 Ch 13”), and (2) ‘The 
Midrash of the Book of Kings’ (24%7). They were 
probably didactic developments of the historical 
narratives we possess, making use of these narra- 
tives to emphasize some religious truth; but 
nothing is known of them beyond their titles. See 
under CHRONICLES. _ J. HASTINGS. 


COMMERCE.—See TRADE. 


COMMON.—1. Following the Gr. (κοινός), ο, is 
used in NT in two chief senses. 1. That is ‘e.’ 
which is shared by all, as Ac 24 433 “they had all 
things e.’; Tit 11 ‘Titus, mine own son after the 
ce. faith’; Jude? ‘the common salvation.’ 9, That 
which is common to all is distinguished from that 
which is peculiar to the few; whence the applica- 
tion to the religious practices of the heathen in 
contrast with those of the Jews; or of the ordinary 
people, ‘the people of the land’ (y xq oy), in con- 
trast with those of the Pharisees—i.e. ceremonially 
unclean. Thus Ac 10% ‘But Peter said, Not so, 
Lord; for 1 have never eaten anything that is c. or 
unclean.* And the voice spake unto him again the 
second time, What God hath cleansed (ἐκαθάρισε), 
that eall not thou ¢.’ (σὺ μὴ κοίνου, RV ‘make not 
thou e.’). In this sense c. is twice (1 8 21*5) the 
tr. of Heb. Ad/ (never tr4 by κοινός however in LXX, 
but always by βέβηλος), elsewhere rendered in AV 
‘unholy’ (Lv 1019) or ‘ profane’ (Ezk 9958 4050 442 
4819 rally), but by RV always ‘common.’ 

2. In Ly 457 we find the ex pression ‘ the c. people.’ 
The Heb. (p27 oy, ‘am hd’drez) is lit. ‘the people 
of the land,’ and is so tr’ Gn 237 (where it describes 
the Hittites), 2 K 113% 19 16% 21% Jer 118, Ezk 7°", 
The phrase was chosen by the Pharisees to describe 
the people dwelling in the Holy Land who were 
not Hlaberim. See under PHARISEES, and consult 
the foll. literature on the subject— 

Lireraturr.—Schiirer, HJ P πὶ. ii. 8. 22 ff.: Kuenen, Rel. of 
Isr, iii, 251; Graetz, MWist. of Jews ii. 152, 367, ili. 114; Eders- 
heim, Jesus the Messiah i. 85, 230; Chwolson, Das letzte 
Passahmahl Christi p. 73 nj; Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. 497 ff. ; 
Vriedlinder, Zur Hnlstehunygsgeseh. des Christenthums, ch, i. 

3. For ‘common hall’ Mt 27? see PR&TORIUM. 
In Ac 538, ‘the ce. prison,’ 6. is used in the old sense 
of public. This is after Wyclif, who tr. Vulg. mm 
custodia publica, ‘in comun oe (1388 ‘in the 
comyn warde’). Cf. Ang. Gilds (1467), 391, ‘That 
no citezen be putt in comyn prisone, but in one of 
the chambers of the halle benethforth’; Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Ac 1753 ‘Paul stode on the myddes 
of the comon place’; Latimer’s Serm. p. 326, “1 
told you the diversity of prayer, namely, of the 
common prayer, and the private’; and ‘ the Book 
of Common Prayer.’ See PRISON. 

J. ELASTINGS. 


*RV gives ‘c. and unclean,’ reading κοινὸν καὶ axabuproy 
with edd., instead of TR x. ἢ ὧκ, Neverthcless zowes and 
ἀκάθαρτος have the same meaning. The classical passage 1s Mk 
72, κοινοῖς χερσί, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἀνίπτοις, ‘with defiled (AVm, RV¥m 
‘common ᾧ thatis, unwashen, hands.’ With which cf. vy. 18. 19, 
where Jesus says, ‘whatsoever from without goeth into the 
man, it cannot defile him’ (αὐτὸν ποινῶσουι, lit. ‘make him c.’); 
and St. Mark adds the comment, ‘[this he said], making all 


 ineats clean’ (xallepi{wv). See Page on Ac 1014, 
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COMMUNE. — In its earliest use ‘commune’ 
(which had the same origin as ‘common ’) signified 
to make common property, toshare. ‘This may be 
either by giving, as Wycliif’s tr. of Ph 413 ‘ Ye han 
don wel, comunynge to my tribulacioun’; or by 
receiving, a8 his tr. of 2 Jn™ ‘He that saith to 
him, Heyl, comuneth with his yuele werkis.’ 
Being by and by restricted to speech, it meant 
sometimes simply ‘talk to,’ as Gn 42” ‘[Joseph] 
returned to them again, and communed with them’ 
(sds 1239, RV ‘and spake to them’). But generally 
the sense of both giving and receiving is present, 
either with others, as Lk 61! ‘they communed one 
with another what they might do to Jesus’ 
(διαλαλέω) ; or with oneself, as Ps 44 ‘ce. with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still’—a meaning 
which Dr. Murray (Oxf. Eng. Dict. s.v.) describes 
as ‘now only literary, devotional, and poetic.’ In 
1 5 25° (AV ‘And David sent and communed with 
Abigail’) the Heb. (3 127) is lit. ‘spake concerning 
A.,’? and has the special meaning of ‘asked in 
marriage,’ as in Ca 8°(same Heb.) AV and RV ‘the 
day when she shall be spoken for.’ | 

J. HASTINGS. 

COMMUNICATE.—Like commune (wh. see), to ὁ. 
is to make common property, either more particu- 
larly by giving, as Gal 2? ‘I c® unto them that 

ospel’ (ἀνατίθεμαι, RV ‘laid before them’); Ro 12” 
RV oc to the necessities of the saints’ (AV ‘ dis- 
tributing’); He 13! ‘to do good and to c. forget 
not’: or by receiving, as Ph 4" ‘ye did c. with my 
affliction’ (RV ‘had fellowship with’). Cf. Fenton 
(1579) ‘ Caesar the Dictator, of whom you beare the 
surname, and communicate in his fortunes.’ But 
generally by giving and receiving equally, as Ph 
4° “no church c® with me as concerning giving 
and receiving’ (RV ‘had fellowship with me’). 
Communication is generally conversation,* as 2K 
92 *Ye know the man, and his c.’ (RV ‘what his 
talk was’); Col 3° ‘filthy c. out of your mouth’ 
(αἰσχρολογία, RV ‘shameful speaking’). 

In 1 Co 15% ‘ evil οὐ corrupt good manners,’ RV takes the Gr. 
(ὁμιλίαι κακαΐ in the sense of ‘evil company,’ Amer. RV ‘ evil 
companionships.’ This is a new tr.,°Vulg. having ‘colloquia 
mala’; Wyclif, ‘yuel spechis’; Tindale, ‘ malicious speakinges’ ; 
Oranmer, ‘evil wordes’; the Geneva, ‘evil speakinges’; the 
Rheims and AV ‘evil communications.’ And it is not certain 
that it is a correct tr®. The vb. ὁρωλέω occurs in NT only in the 
sense of ‘speak with’ (as in LKX, Jos. and mod, Greek—see 
Kennedy, Sources of NT’ Greek p. 155), and ὁμιλία, which occurs 
only here, may well have the same meaning—a meaning towards 


which it tends more and more in later Greek. In eccles. usage 
it is the sermon (Aomily) of the Ohristian preacher. 


J. HASTINGS. 

COMMUNION.—The word κοινωνία is variously 
rendered in the English Bible by ‘ communion,’ 
‘fellowship,’ ‘contribution,’ ‘distribution.’ It is 
used in relation to the Christian Society to express 
the idea of the fellowship in which it is united, and 
the acts of fellowship in which the idea is realized. 
[ts general NT use deserves to be considered as intro- 
ductory to its specific application to the Eucharist, 
or Holy Communion (see LORD’s SUPPER). 

The corresponding verb κοινωνεῖν has two senses: 
(1) ‘to have a share in,’ (2) ‘to give a share to’; 
so that we are prepared for a twofold meaning of 
κοινωνία : (1) ‘fellowship’ as recognized and cn- 
joyed, (2) ‘fellowship’ as manifested in acts which 
give it expression. Four passages, or groups of 
passages, deserve special examination. 

1. 2 Co 134‘ The fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ ; 
Ph 2! ‘If there be any fellowship of the Spirit.’ 
The first of these passages is one of the few in 
which, as in the Baptismal formula (Mt 2879), 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are brought 
into emphatic juxtaposition: ‘The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the leve of God and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.’ 

*In Mt 587, Lk 2417, Eph 429 the Gr. is simply λόγος, word, 
speech, 


The order is remarkable. It is explained, how- 
ever, when we observe that we have here an 
expansion of the final salutation with which St. 
Paul regularly closes his epistles. Thus in 2 Th 
317-18 we read: ‘The greeting of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.’ It was his invari- 
able habit to take the pen from his amanuensis 
at the close and write a parting salutation as his 
sign-manual. This was always a prayer that 
‘srace’ might be with his readers ; the word was 
characteristic of his teaching, and it always occurs, 
even in the briefest form of the closing salutation. 

To understand the enlarged form of this saluta- 
tion in 2 Co, we must recall the circumstances of 
the Corinthian Church. Party divisions were 
distracting it: all its manifold troubles St. Paul 
traces to this root. Unity must be restored: this 
is the first injunction of the first epistle (1 Co 1"), 
and the last Injunction of the second (2 Co 13), 
His remedy for disunion was his doctrine of the 
One Body, which he brought to bear on their sin 
of fornication, their difficulty about idol-meats, 
their jealousy as to spiritual gifts, their profana- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The second epistle 
opens with an outburst of relief at their return 
to obedience. Yet at the close he shows that his 
fears are stillalive. Whatwillhe find when he comes? 
‘Strife, jealousy, wraths, factions, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tumults?’ If so, he warns 
them that he will not spare. He closes with 
exhortations to unity and peace, and promises the 
presence of ‘ the God of love and peace.’ Then his 
final salutation runs at first in its accustomed 
form, ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ’; but 
it is expanded to meet the occasion and its needs: 
‘the God of love’ suggests the addition ‘the 
love of God’; and the true scnse of membership 
which the One Spirit gives to the One Body is 
prayed for in the words ‘the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit.’ It is clear, then, that the genitive 
here is subjective and not objective; and this 
is confirmed by the parallel clauses. ‘The grace’ 
which is ‘ of the Lord Jesus,’ and ‘the love’ which 
is ‘of God,’ are parallel with ‘the fellowship’ which 
is ‘of the Holy Spirit.’ 

The meaning in this place seems to decide the 
otherwise doubtful sense of Ph 2! ‘if there be any 
fellowship of the Spirit.’ Here, again, the context 
speaks of love and unity. So that it is most 
natural to interpret the phrase in both pea of 
the sense of unity, membership or fellowship, 
which it is the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit to 
preserve in the Christian Church. 

2, Ac 2" *They continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’ This is the 
first description given us of the newly-baptized 
converts after Pentecost, when they numbered 
already about 3000. It is expanded in the next 
verses, in which two at least of its phrases are 
almost verbally repeated: ‘the breaking of bread’ 
is represented by ‘ breaking bread house by house,’ 
and ‘the fellowship’ or ‘communion’ (κοινωνία) 1s 
echoed in the words, ‘all they that believed to- 
gether held all things common ἡ (Κοινα), 

Thus ‘the fellowship’ seems to refer to the 
unity of recognized membership, the ‘ community,’ 
in which the first brethren lived together. The 
words ‘they held all things common’ are illus- 
trated by the statement that they sold their goods, 
and distributed to all ‘according as any had need.’ 
No systematic plan of relief for the poorer brethren 
is implied: the wealthier were moved to supply 
their needs as they occurred, in a way that must 
have been reckless had they not looked for 4 
apeedy return of Christ. The method was incom- 


See 
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vatible with the higher organization of the Body ; 
but it was a striking exemplification of the new 
spirit of fellowship, the sense of common interest, 
the realization of oneness, This oneness is again 
emphasized in 4%": ‘Of the whole company of 
them that believed there was one heart and soul: 
and not one said that any of his possessions was 
his own; but they held all things common... 
nor was there any in need among them: for as 
many as were owners of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things sold and 
laid them at the feet of the apostles; and dis- 
tribution was made to each, according as any had 
need.’ Then follows the account of Barnabas, 
who thus disposed of his estate; and of Ananias 
and his wife, who sold a possession and offered a 
part of the price as the whole. St. Peter makes it 
plain that Ananias need not have parted with his 
property at all. It was his own, and in his own 
power. His offence lay, not in niggardliness, but 
in deceit. Tlis makes it evident that ‘ community 
of goods’ was not a part of the apostolie teaching ; 
nor is this the meaning of the term κοινωνία. The 
reference to laying the price at the feetof the apostles 
shows that indiscriminate aluusgiving was quickly 

ielding place to a central fund for common relief. 

he events of ch. 6 indicate that a common table 
for the poorer members was one method of their 
relief, and so one sign of ‘the fellowship’ which 
characterized the Body. This ‘daily ministration’ 
led to difficulties which imperilled the sense of 
unity itself, and so necessitated a more developed 
organization of the Body. 

Turning back to Ac 2”, we now see that the 
words ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers’ 
are not to be regarded as an explanatory clause 
exhausting the meaning of the phrase ‘ the fellow- | 
ship,’ which precedes them, We have four phrases, | 
which fall into two groups: (1) ‘the teaching 
of the apostles and the fellowship,’ (2) ‘the breakk- 
ing of the bread and the prayers.’ The ‘ breaking 
of bread’ took place in the homes of the brethren ; 
‘the prayers’ are perhaps those which they offered 
in the temple (cf. 2% and 34), The ‘ fellowship’ 
was exemplified, no doubt, in these acts; butit was 
wider than any of its special manifestations: it 
was the unity and membership in which the whole 
Body was constituted and maintained. 

3. The third group of passages needing special 
investigation is that in which the word κοινωνία is 
used in the limited sense of the ‘contribution’ 
or ‘distribution’ of alms. As a general duty this 
is enforced in Ro 12", Te 131%, 1'Ti 618, in each of 
which places the radical meaning of the word 
employed is that of ‘fellowship. Each act of 
Christian alms¢iving was a witness to the central 
= of fellowship in the Christian Society. 
Most conspicuously is this the case with the great 
collection for ‘the poor saints at Jerusalem,’ upon 
which St. Paul expended so much labour and 
anxiety. He regarded this as of supreme import- 
ance, as the external pledge of the living fellow- 
ship of the whole Christian Church. He insisted 
on carrying it 1Π person, even though he was aware 
that the visit to Jerusalem endangered his liberty 
and his life. The Gentiles had enjoyed fellowship 
with the spiritual blessings of the Jews: it was 
but right that they should offer a return of fellow- 
ship such as was in their power (κοινωνίαν τινὰ 
ποιήσασθαι, Ro 157%, cf. 2 Co 84 9%). The stress 
Which the apostle lays on this collection is only 
explained when we regard it as the emblem and 
the instrument of the corporate fellowship of the 
locally scattered Christian Society. 

_ 4 We come, lastly, to the passage (1 Co 10% 11) 
in which the word is used in conuexion with the 
Holy Eucharist. To understand this passage, the 
whole sectiou, commencing at 81, ‘Concerning | 


meats offered to idols,’ needs to be studied con- 
tinuously. The more immediate context begins 
with 9™%. Just as not all who run receive the 
victor’s crown, so in the history of the Chosen 
People not all who had spiritual privileges were 
saved thereby. These privileges are described in 
metaphors borrowed from the Christian Sacra- 
ments. They were all ‘baptized into Moses,’ as 
when the Cloud overshadowed them, and when 
they passed through the Sea: ‘spiritual food’ 
and ‘spiritual drink’ they all partook of, namely, 
the Manna and the Water from the Rock; the 
Rock was the Messiah. These words are of 
importance as showing incidentally that St. Paul, 
like St. John, thought of the Eucharist as 
‘spiritual food and drink,’ although this is not 
the side of it on which he ordinarily insists. The 
idolatry into which the Israelites fell in spite of 
their spiritual privileges is the starting-point of the 
warning of 10%, From two sides the apostle has 
approached the danger of idolatry—the idolatry 
of the Gentiles of his own day, the idolatry of 
Israel in the past. Worship, whether true or 
false, implies a fellowship. The Christian fellow- 
ship must be recognized and vindicated from con- 
tamination. 

‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
κοινωνία of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not κοινωνία of the body of Christ? 
because one bread, one body, we the many are, 
for all of us partake (μετέχομεν) of the one bread.’ 
What is the meaning of κοινωνία here? The AV 
renders ‘the communion of’; the RV ‘a com- 
munion of,’ with the marg. alternative ‘a par- 
ticipation in.’ In the Greek the word, being a 
predicate, does not take the article ; but in English 
the definite article is in such cases usually 
supplied ; so that in this respect. syntax makes 
no demand for altering the AV. Secondly, as 
to the word itself. It is no doubt tempting 
to take it in the siniple sense of ‘ partaking 
of’: but this loses the force of its derivation 
from κοινός, which implies jointness, or com- 
rounity of some kind. In this very place St. 
Paul expresses mere ‘ partaking’ by μετέχειν, not 
κοινωνεῖν. Fellowship is the ruling idea of the 
word, and we must not lose sight of it. In 
regard to the second of the clauses, the apostle 
himself interprets his meaning to us. The single 
loaf, broken and distributed and eaten, linked 
all who partook of it into unity. ‘We are one 
loaf, one body, many though we be; for of the 
one loaf we all partake.’ Thus the loaf was 
nothing less than ‘fellowship with the Body of 
the Christ.’ 

This interpretation is borne out by the apostle’s 
next words: You are God’s new Israel — Israel 
after the Spirit; look at Israel after the flesh : 
they bring their sacrifices to the temple, they eat 
of them, and thereby they are in fellowship with 
the altar. Then, recurring to the Gentile sacri- 
fices, he points out that to partake of them is to 
be in fellowship with the demons to whom they 
are offered. He contrasts ‘the cup of the Lord’ 
and ‘the eup of the demons,’ ‘the table of the 
Lord’ (ὦ. 6. the Bread) and ‘the table of the demons’ 
(z.e. the idol-meats). “1 would not have you to 
enter into fellowship with the demons (κοινωνοὺς 
τῶν δαιμονίων γίνεσθαι). It is in sharp contrast with 
such a conception as this that St. Paul declares 
that to partake of the Eucharistic Cup is to be 
in fellowship with the Blood of Christ, and to 
partake of the Eucharistic Bread is to be in fellow- 
ship with the Body of Christ. Thus interpreting 
St. Paul by himself, we see once more the side of 
the truth on which he peculiarly insisted : fellow- 
ship in the New Covenant made by the Death of 
Christ; fellowship in the Body of Christ, that 
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living corporate unity of which, to his view, Christ 
is at once the Head and, in a deeper, fuller sense, 
the Whole (1 Co 1915, Eph 4"). 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

COMPANY was formerly used with more freedom 
than now, ‘a greate.’ being loosely employed where 
we should say ‘a great nuinber,’ or ‘a great crowd.’ 
Thus 2 Ch 20" ‘this great c. that cometh against 
us’ (hdmén, crowd); Ac 6’ ‘a great c. of the priests 
were obedient to the faith’ (ὄχλος ; so Lk 5 67 9% 
117 12, Jn 6°); Lk 2851 ‘ there followed him a great 
c. of people’ (πλῆθος, RV ‘multitude’); and He 
12" ‘an innumerable c. of angels’ (μυριὰς, RV 
‘innum. hosts’). Even when the Heb. isa military 
term, as mahdnch, camp (Gn 328% 21 50°, 1 Ik 5, 
1 Ch 978), hayil, force, army (2 Ch 9"), gédhidh, 
troop (1 S 30os?3 2 K 5"), zabh@, host (Ps 68" 
‘great was the c. of those that published it,’ RV 
‘the women that publish the tidings area great 
host’), the meaning is quite indefinite. 

In Ps 6880 the word Aayy@k has been takeu by AV in the 
sense of ‘c.’ (‘Rebuke the c. of spearmen’), after Ibn Ezra, 
Calvin, etc. ; but there is noabsolutely certain instance of this 
ineaning of the word (see Driver, Notes on Sam.,on 18 1818, 2S 
2318, and Oaf. Heb. Lex. s.v.), and RY returns to the tr. of Vulg. 
‘Increpa feras arundinis,’ and Wyclif ‘Blame thou the wielde 
beestis of the reheed,’ giving ‘Rebuke the wild beast of the 
reeds,’ the reference then being to the crocodile or hippopotamus 
of the Nile as symbolical of the pigs of Egypt. 

Ca, 612 AV renders ‘What will ye see in the Shulainite? As 
it were the c. of two armies,’ this time following Wyclif (‘ What 
schalt thou se in the Sunamyte, no but cunipenyes of oostis?’), 
who takes the ‘nisi choros castrorum’ of Vulg. in that sense, 
which is the sense given by most of the VSS and Jewish com- 
mentators. But RV takes the eb. mé¢hé/dh in its invariable 
meaning of ‘dance’and mahdéndyinvas a proper name, ‘ Why will 
ye look upon the Shulaimmite, as upon the dance of Mahanaim ?’ 

The vb. ‘to ¢. together’ is used in Apocr. (Sus 
154. 67. 68) in the sense of ‘to cohabit.’ In NT ‘toe. 
with’ is simply to associate with; 1 Co 5° ‘I wrote 
unto you in an epistle not to c. with fornicators’ 
(RV ‘to have no e.’); Ac 1* * these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went im and out among us.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COMPASS (cum together, passus step, hence ‘a 
route that comes together or Joims itself’—Skeat} 
is used both as subst. andas vb. 4. As subst.c.= 
(a) a ‘eircle,’ ‘sphere,’ the vault of heaven (Is 40”, 
see CIRCLE), or the horizon, Pr8* ‘he set ac. upon 
the face of the depth’ (mn, RV ‘cirele’) ; (6) instru- 
ment for making a circle, Is 44° ‘the carpenter 
-» « Marketh it [the image] out with thec.’ (xn, 
KV ‘the compasses’); (ὁ) cireuinference, margin 
round, Ex 27° 384 (333), 1 Καὶ 73δ (2°20); (Ὁ) the 
space within a cirele, range, limit, 1 Es 1° ‘ within 
the ¢. of their holy temple’ (περικύκλῳ, RV ‘round 
about their holy temple’), 1 Mae 14% ‘ within the ο. 


of the sanctuary’ (περίβολος, RV ‘ precinct’). The 
phrase fetch a c. is ‘make a cireuit’ or ‘go 


round about,’ Heb. 235, Nu 34°, Jos 15%, 2 5. 5%, 
2 Ik 3°; Gr. περιέρχομαι, Ac 288 ‘from thence we 
fetched a c., and came to Rhegium’ (RV ‘made a 
circuit’). 2. As verb the meaning is either 
(a) make a circle round, surround, or (2) make a 
circuit round, go round. Thus (a) 1 8 23% ‘Saul 
and his men c* David and Lis men round about to 
take them’; Lk 21°° ‘When ye shall see Jerus. 
c** with armies’; 2S 22'=Ps 185 ‘the sorrows of 
hell e** me about’ (222, RV ‘the cords of Sheol 
were round about me’); Ps 139° ‘Thou c% my 
path and my lying down’ (71, KV ‘searchest out’) ; 
Jer 31% *A woman shall 6. a man’ (2.6. prob. as 
protector, cf. Dt 9910. Ps 32). And (6) Dt 2! ‘we 
ec? mount Seir many days’; Jos 6 ‘so the ark of 
the Lorp c® the city, going about it once’; Jer 
3199 ‘the measuring line... shall c. about to 
Goah’ (320, RV ‘shall turn about unto Goah’) ; 
Mt 23 ‘ye c. sea and land to make one proselyte,’ 
J. HASTINGS, 


become entirely synonymous, and, with two ex- 
ecptions, they aresoemployedin AV. Butin1 P38 
and 116 1053, compassion retains its original mean- 
ing of sympathy, being used to tr. respectively 
συμπαθὴς (see RVm) and συμπαθεῖν. 

With these exceptions the words are used in- 
differently bothin AV and RV of the OT to translate 
the Heb. verbs $23 and om (and adj. and subst. 
from latter). The second of them is frequently 
rendered ‘have mercy.’ The plural ΠῸΠῚ (Gr. 
σπλάγχνα) is also tr. ‘bowels.’ ‘Pity’ tr. also oin, 
115 (usually=‘to be gracious’), 793 (once Job 6%), 
and 73 (once Ps 69% marg. ‘lament’). The 
equivalents in the LXX are οἰκτείρειν, with the 
cognates οἰκτιρμός, οἰκτίρμων, ἐλεεῖν, and φείδεσθαι, 
used indifferently. In Ezk 9451 ‘that which your 
soul pitveth’ (marg. ‘pity of your soul’) is equiva- 
lent to ‘object of affection’ (cf. v.25), There is a 
play upon words in the Hebrew. 

In NT to be moved with c. tr. σπλαγχνίζεσθαι, while 
ἐλεεῖν is twice represented by have c. (Mt 18%, 
Ro 915 quoted from Ex 8319 LAX). In the former 
of these passages, on its repetition, ἐλεεῖν is rendered 
have pity. With this exception pity only appears in 
NT in 1 P 38, where pitiful tr. εὔσπλαγχνος, and in 
Ja 5", where ‘the Lord is very pitiful and of tender 
mercy’ represents the common Heb. formula mn) 
pa} (Ex 34° etc.). 

QO. is in the Bible a Divine as well as a human quality. But 
its attribution to God has raised certain questions among 
theologians. 

The relation between pity and giraec (ἔλεος and χάρις) is one of 
these. In the Divine inind, it is said, and in the order of our 
salvation pity precedes grace, but in the order of the mani- 
festation of God’s purposes of salvation the grace must go before 
the pity (Trench, 1.7’. Synonyms, Ὁ. 205). 

Another point was raised by the Manichwans, who objected that 
to call God compassionate was to make Him capable of suffering. 
The Latin mitsericors lent itself to such a perversion of truth, 
and Augustine brushes it aside as a mere pretence of logomachy 
(De Civ, Dei, ix. 6; De Div. Queest. ii. 2; Lib. de mor. Eccl. 
Cath. 27). See the question also discussed in Aqunes (Summa 
Qucest. xxi, art. 111.). 10 is not God, but only Nature, that is 
pitiless; only the stars that ‘would as soon look down ona 
Gethsemane as an Eden.’ We may be thankful that the OT 
exulted in speaking of the compassion of God for human misery 
and human sin, and that the NT tells how the Divine pity went 
forth in the fulness of time, incarnate in the Son, to seek and to 
save that which was lost. 

With their sense of the pity that was in the 
heart of God, the prophets could not do other than 
impress on the Hebrews the duty of pity for each 
other. Teligion without kindness was unmeaning 
(Hos 6°). It became a proverb that he who pitied 
the poor lent to the Lord (Pr 191. *T’o him that 
is afflicted,’ said Job, ‘ pity should be showed from 
his friend’ (64). The fatherless and widow were 
to be to man, as they were to God, special objects 
of compassion (Ps 146°, cf. Ja 1%), 

But in regard to foreigners Heb. morality was 
that common to all the ancients. There is no 
trace in OT of conipassion towards a beaten foe. 
The solitary stranger who might be ‘in their gates’ 
was respected, but for aliens generally pity did not 
exist. ‘Thine eye shall have no pity on them’ 
(Dt 1718) was the law of Israel in regard to enemies. 
It needed the revelation of NT, the parable of the 

4 ° «ἦ 3. ἐξ 
good Samaritan, and the example οἱ Chiist’s ‘ com- 
passion for the multitude’ to create the modern 
idea of general benevolence. The OT religious 
and ethical standard on the subject is presented in 
the verse ‘ Exceute true judgment, and show mercy 
and compassion every man to his brother’ (Zec 7°). 

A. S. AGLEN. 

COMPEL.—This verb was sometimes used with- 
out any threatening or thouglit of force, simply in 
the sense of ‘urge successfully.’ It is doubtful if 
it is soused now. [lence we may misunderstand 
1S 28%, where it is said that Saul’s servants, to- 


gether with the woman of Endor, ‘ce* him to eat’ 


(iis, in 2 8 13%-27 tr4 ‘pressed him’); and esp. 


COMPASSION OR PITY.— These words have | Lk 14% ‘¢. them to come in, that my house may 


a ec eee ee ee οὐδ... .Ξ Ὅν 
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be filled’ (dvayxdfw, RV ‘constrain’); cf. Earl 
Rivers (1477), ‘ Whiche grace . . . hath compelled 
me to sette a parte alle ingratitude.’ Robertson 
(Charles V. 111. xi. 335) says, ‘As they could not 
persuade they tried to eompel men to believe’— 
and this passage in St. Luke was quoted as their 
authority ; but neither the Gr. nor the Eng. sanc- 
tions more than ‘urging’: ef. RV even of Ac 264 
‘T strove to make them blaspheme,’ where Gr. and 
AV are the same as in Lk 14”, 


In Mt 54 ‘Whosoever shall c. thee to go a mile,’ 27°2 ‘him 
they ced to bear his cross,’ and Mk 15) ‘they c. one Simon a 
Oyrenian ... to bear his cross,’ the Gr. vb. (ἀγγαρεύω) has the 
technical meaning of pressing into the king’s service (RVm 
always ‘impress’). The word is of Pers. origin, the ἄγγαροι 
being the public couriers of the kings of Persia, who had 


authority to press into their service in any emergency whatever 

horses or men they met. The word wag adopted also into 

Latin angariare, and is used by Vulg. in passages named above. 
J. HASTINGS. 


COMPOUND.—Ex 30% ‘an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary ’=‘ compounded,’ 
as RY. Compound is the orig. and only accurate 
form of the ptep., the verb being componen in 
middle Eng., from Lat. conponere. 

J. HASTINGS. 

COMPREHEND. — C. isused lit.=hold together, 
contain, in Is 40! ‘and e* the dust of the earth in 
a measure’; and in the same sense, but fig., in Ro 
139 ‘itis briefly cin the saying’ (RV ‘summed 
up in this word’). See APPREIEND. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONANIAH (353329). —1, A Levite who had charge 
of the tithes and offerings in the time of Hezekiah 
(2Ch 31223, AV Cononiah). 2. A chief of the 
Levites in Josiah’s reign (2 Ch 35°). On the form 
of the word see Kittel, ad Joc. in Haupt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CONCEIT.—A c. is something conceived, a 
thought, as Sir 27° ‘ The fruit declareth if the tree 
have been dressed; so is the utterance of a 6. in 
the heart of man’ (ἐνθύμημα, RV ‘ thought’); 20% 
AVm ‘pleasant conceits’ (χάριτες, AV ‘graces,’ 
RV ‘pleasantries’); Pr 184 (kV ‘imagination’) ; 
Ro 11% 1916 ‘wise in your own conceits’ (παρ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῖς, Ti), Though e. is found very early in the 
sense of se/f-conceit, that is not its meaning in any 
of the foregoing passages. In Ro 11” 1916 ‘ con- 
ceits’ isdue to Tindale and Coverdale (‘consaytes’), 
but they probably meant simply ‘ opinions,’ the 
word used in 12% by Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva, (The plu. ‘conceits’is used of more than 
one person). But in Pr 26% 115 254 (‘wise in his 
own c.’; Heb. py ‘ayin, eye’) the meaning is no 
doubt the same asin mod. usage. In Wis 8" ¢. is 
used in the obsol. seusc of ‘power of conceiving,’ 
‘mental capacity,’ ‘Ishall be found of a quick ec. 
in judgment’; cf. Shaks, As You Like It, ν᾿ i. 48, 
41 know you are a gentleman of good conceit’ ; 
and Lucrece, 701— 

Ὁ deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


CONCERT.—See CoNSORT. 
CONCISION.—See CIRCUMCISION. 


CONCLUDE.—1. In the sense of ‘shut up,’ ‘ cn- 
close,’ nod. include, Ro 1153 ‘God hath e° them all 
in unbelief,’ and Gal 8” ‘the Seripture hath οὐ all 
under sin’ (RV ‘shut up,’ Gr. συγκλείω, used lit. in 
Lk 58 ‘they inclosed a great multitude of fishes’; and 
fig. as above from Ps 78° LAX, ‘ He gave his people 
over unto the sword ’—used with the pregnant sense 
of giving over so that there can be no escape 
Sanday and Jleadlam). 2. To come to a conclusion 
by reasoning, infer, Re 3% ‘Therefore we c. that a 
man is justified by faith’ (λογιζόμεθα, RV ‘we 


reckon’); and in RV, Ac 16” ‘e™ that God had | 


called us’ (συμβιβάζοντες, AV ‘assuredly gather- 
ing’). 8, To decide, Ac 21” ‘we have written and 
e* that they observe no such thing’ (κρίναντες, RV 
‘siving judgment’); and with direct object= 
‘determine upon,’ Jth 2? ‘Nebuch.... c# the 
aitlicting of the whole carth’ (συνετέλεσεν, ef. 15 207 
‘evil is determined by him,’ LXX συντετέλεσται). 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONCOURSE.—A e. is a ‘running together’ 
(concurrere) of people, as Wyclif’s tr. (1382) of Ac 
2412 * makinge concurs or rennyng to gidere of the 
rig ag of peple.’ In this orig. sense c. occurs 
in AV, Jth 10% ‘Then was there a c. throughout 
all the eamp?’ (συνδρομή) ; Pr 17 ‘She crieth in the 
chief place of ¢.’ (nyph δ, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘at the 
head of bustling streets’); Ac 19% ‘we may give 
an aeeount of this e.’ (cvorpopy). J. TASTINGS. 


CONCUBINE.—See MARRIAGE. 


CONCUPISCENCE.—C. is intense desire (co2- 
cupiscere intensive of concupere), always in a bad 
sense (so that ‘evi e.’ of Col 3° is a redundancy in 
English), and nearly always meaning sexual lust. 
The Gr. is always ἐπιθυμία, a more general word 
than the Eng. ‘coneupiscence.’ The passages are 
Wis 413 (RV ‘desire ἢ, Sir 23°(RV ‘ concupiscence’), 
Ro 78 (RV ‘coveting’), Col 35 (RV ‘desire’), 1 Th 
4° (RV ‘lust’). J. HASTINGS. 


CONDEMNATION. —See DAMNATION, JUDG- 
MENT. 


CONDITION.—In the obsol. sense of disposition, 
condition occurs 2 Mac 15” ‘gentle in c.’ (RV 
‘manner’; Gr. τρόπος, in this sense also He 13° 
AV ‘conversation, KVm ‘twn of mind’) Cf. 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1481— 

‘He was so gentil of condicioun, 
That thurghout al the court was his renoun.,’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CONDUCT.—1 Es 8» ‘IT was ashamed to ask the 
king footmen, and horsemen, and ὁ. for safeguard 
against our adversaries ’°—mod, ‘ eseort.’ So Shaks. 
Cymé. Ill. v. S— 

‘So, sir, I desire of you 
A conduct over land to Milford-Hayen.’ 
See ETHICS. J. HASTINGS, 


CONDUIT (ndyn, ὑδραγωγός, agqueductus). —A 
channel for the conveyance of water from the 
souree whence it was derived to the place where it 
was delivered. It wound round hills, or passed 
through them by means of tunnels; and crossed 
valleys upon arches or upon a substructure of solid 
masonry. The channel, when not itself a tunnel 
of varying height, was rectangular in form, and 
either eut out of the solid rock or eonstructed of 
masonry. It was covered by slabs of stone to keep 
the water pure and cool, and its floor had a slight 
and fanly uniform fall. 

The remains of ancient conduits constructed for 
the conveyance of water to towns, or for purposes 
of irrigation, are common in VPal., but it will only 
be necessary here to allude to those connected with 
the water supply of Jerusalem. Amongst the oldest 
of the Jerus. conduits are the reck-hewn channel 
that entered the temple area from the north, and was 
eut through when the ditch that separated Bezetha 
from the Antonia was cxcavated; one at a low 
level, beneath ‘Robinson’s Arch,’ which was de- 
stroyed when Herod built the west peribolos wall 
of the temple; and the well-known tunnel that 
conveyed water from the Fountain of the Virgin to 
the Pool of Siloam. An inscription in Pheen. char- 
acters in the last conduit carries the date of its con- 
struction back to the 8th cent. B.C. 

Equally interesting and, perhaps, in part of 
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ereater age, is the conduit about 134 miles long 
which conveyed water from the ‘Pools of Solomon,’ 
beyond Bethlehem, to the temple enclosure at 
Jerus., and is known as the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ 
Tradition, with great probability, ascribes the con- 
struction of this conduit to Solomon, who must have 
found himself obliged to increase the water supply 
when the temple services were instituted. The 
channel, which is about 2 ft. deep and 14 ft. wide, 
passes under Bethlehem by a tunnel. It has been 
conjectured that this conduit was called ‘Tannin’ 
by the Jews from its serpentine course, and that 
the ‘Dragon’s Well’ of Neh 2” was an outflow 
from it in the Valley of Hinnom. At a later date 
a pool (piscina) was constructed in the αν 
Arrtb to collect the water from springs in that 
valley, and this was connected with the ‘low-level 
aqueduct’ by a conduit about 28 miles in length, 
which, near 'Tekoa, passed through a long tunnel. 
This conduit is apparently that alluded to by Jos. 
(Ant. XVIII. 111. 2, BJ It. ix. 4) as having been made 
by Pontius Pilate with the Corban. 

The most remarkable work, however, is the 
‘high-level aqueduct,’ which probably entered 
Jerus, at the Jaffa Gate. It was apparently con- 
structed by Herod for the supply of the citadel 
and palace which he built on the W. hill, and of 
the fountains and irrigation channels in his palace 
wardens (BJ y. iv. 4); and it displays a very high 
degree of engineering skill. It derived no portion 
of its supply from the ‘ Pools of Solomon,’ but had 
its head in Wédy Bidr, ‘valley of wells,’ where 
it passed through a tunnel about four miles long, 
which collected the water from several small 
springs, and had numerous shafts leading to the 
surface. On issuing from the tunnel it entered a 
piscina, where any sediment contained in the water 
was deposited, and it afterwards passed through a 
second tunnel 1700 ft. long, which had nine shafts, 
—one 115 ft. deep. The conduit crossed the valley 
in which the ‘Pools of Solomon’ lie, above the 
upper pool, and at this point its level is 150 ft. 
above that of the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ One of 
its most interesting details is the inverted syphon, 
composed of perforated limestone blocks, cased in 
rubble masonry, which crosses the valley between 
Bethlehem and ἤν Elids. No details have come 
down to us of the manner in which the water con- 
veyed by the numerous conduits was distributed 
after it reached Jerus.; but there were probably 
fountains, supplied by small conduits of lead or 
earthenware, as well as cisterns and pools, to which 
the public had access. 

Amongst the conduits mentioned in the Bible 
are: ‘the conduit of the upper pool,’ at the end 
of which Isaiah was commanded to meet Ahaz 
(Is 73), and beside which Sennacherib’s messengers 
stood when they spoke to the people on the wall 
(2K 18, Is 367); that by which the waters of 
Gihon were brought straight down to the W. side 
of the city of David (2 Ch 32%); and that connected 
with the pool made by Hezekiah (2 K 20%). The 
existence of conduits 1s also implied in Sir 48”, 
Is 22%11, In Sir 24°° there is an allusion to a 
conduit made for irrigating a garden. 

C. W. WILSON. 

CONEY (ji¥ shdphdn, χοιρογρύλλιος, δασύπους, 
cherogryllus).—The coney 15 undoubtedly Hyrax 


Syriacus. It is known by the S. Arabs as thufn, 
evidently the same as shiphin. In Pal. it is 
known as wabr, and in Lebanon as tobséin. The 


Arabs also call it ghanam-Beni-Israil, the sheep of 
the Children of Israel. It is a perissodactyl, with 
dentition and feet strongly resembling those of the 
rhinoceros. It is as large as a rabbit, has short 
ears and avery short tail. Its colour is greyish- 
brown on the back and whitish on the belly. It is 
declared unclean by the Mosaic law, because it 
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chews the cud, but does not divide the hoof (Lv 
11°, Dt 141, It is not a ruminant, but has a 
motion of the jaws similar to that of the ruminants. 
Bruce the traveller kept a tame one, and supposed, 
from the motion of its jaws, that it was a ruminant. 
Cowper made a similar mistake in regard to his 
tame hares. 

The conies are among the four ‘exceeding wise’ 
animals (Pr 30: °°); they are ‘but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the rocks.’ ‘The 
rocks are a refuge for the conies’ (Ps 10448), They 
do not burrow like rabbits, but live in clefts and 
holes of the rocks. They are gregarious in habit, 
and strictly herbivorous. They are very shy, and 
usually come out of their holes towards evening. 
When feeding, an old male sits as sentry, and, on 
the approach of danger, gives a whistle or squeak 
as a warning to his companions, and they immedi- 
ately take ‘refuge’ in the rocks. They are found 
all the way from Ras-Muhammed to Lebanon, 
The natives esteem their flesh a delicacy. 

σ. Εἰ, Post. 

CONFECTION, CONFECTIONARY.—Confection 
occurs in AV only Ex 30 ‘ac. after the art of the 
apothecary ’ (np rékah, RV ‘ perfume’), and Sir 388 
‘Of such doth the apothecary make a ο.᾽ (μίγμα, RV 
as AV); to which RV adds 1 Ch 9” ‘ the sons of the 
priests prepared the ec. of the spices’ (nopiD7 ΠΡ, 
AV ‘made the ointment’). Thus ‘c.’ is always 
something made up, a compound, and always of 
perfume or medicine, never sweetmeats. So con- 
fectionary is a perfumer; only 158 ‘he will take 
your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers’ (nina, RVm " perfumers’). 
Cf. Bp. Mountagu (1641), Acts and Mon. 298, ‘the 
woman was an excellent Confectionary, very 
cunning in poisons.’ See MEDICINE, PERFUMES. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONFEDERACY in the common sense of league, 
alhance, is found Ob ’*‘ All the men of thyc.’ (na), 
1 Mac 817: 20 22 (συμμαχία). In Is 8:3 %s the meaning 
is ‘conspiracy,’* which is nearly obsol., though 
D'Israeli (Charles I. 11, ii. 39) has ‘in a perpetual 
state of confederacy and rebellion.’ Confederate 
is both adj. and subst. As adj. Gn 1413 ‘ these were 
ο. with Abram’; Ps 83° ‘they are ὁ. against thee’ 
(RV ‘against thee do they make a covenant’); 
Is 7? ‘Syria is ὁ. with Ephraim’ (RVm after Heb. 
‘resteth on E.’); 1 Mac 10%. As subst. 1 Mac 8” 
‘Your confederates and friends.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONFERENCE is what we should now call con- 
verse, almost the same as conversation, which is 
Bacon’s meaning in the passage, Essays ‘Of 
Studies’ (p. 205, Gold. Treas. ed.), ‘Reading 
maketh a full man; Conference a ready man ; and 
Writing an exact man.’ C. occurs Wis 818 (ὁμιλία, 
Vulg. loguela) and Gal 2° ‘they who seemed to be 
somewhat in c. added nothing to me’ (where the 
word has no proper equivalent in the Greek, RV 
‘they, I say, who were of repute imparted nothing 
to me’; but in 118 ‘I conferred not’ is the same Greek 
word as is here tr? ‘imparted’ (προσανατίθημι). In 
the Pref. to AV c. is used in the more prim. sense 
of ‘comparison’ (con-fero, ‘bring together’), ‘ We 
cannot be holpen by 6. of places.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONFESSION (atin, ὁμολογεῖν, duoroyla).—Both 
the Heb. and the Gr. words are capable of the 
same double application as the English. To 
‘confess’ is to acknowledge by either word or deed 
the existence and authority of a divine power, or 
the sins and offences of which one has been guilty. 
The biblical use of the verb and its derivatives 1s 

* This is the meaning of the Heb, (7z'2) also, which Delitzsch 
in his 4th ed, successfully defends against the substitution of 
wip ‘holy thing,’ made by Secker, revived by Gratz, and 


| accepted by Oheyne. 
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about equally divided between these two—(1) pro- 
fession or acknowledgment of God as the true God 
or of Jesus as the Christ, (2) confession or open 
acknowledgment of sin. (For the distinction cf. 
further Cie. pro Sestio, 51, 109.) 

4. Confession of God as their God, acknowledg- 
ment of Him as the true God, was required of the 
members of the Chosen Family before it became a 
nation. It was rendered by Abraham when he 
‘called upon the name of the Lord’ (Gn 18 
etc.), and by him and his descendants when they 
claimed the covenant relationship through the rite 
of circumcision. In process of time this outward 
confession tended to become conventional, and 
only external. The consciousness of cominon 
nationality superseded that of personal relation to 
God. In the subsequent reaction of individualism, 
men of special piety, or in special circumstances, 
felt constrained to make specitie confession of their 
personal adherence to J” (cf. Ps 631, Is 44°). The 
passage in Isaiah shows that this confession was 
accompanied by an open act of self-dedication, if 
not, as some think, by the cutting of some per- 
manent mark on the head or forehead. At other 
times, after a period of national apostasy, the 
general repentance and return was marked by a 
solemn renewal of the national confession (cf. 
1K 85, 2:Ch 6°), 

Such confession is the natural result of deep con- 
viction (cf. Jn 4, Mt 12%), and when Jesus had 
brought [is disciples to the point of recognizing 
Him as the Christ, He drew from one of them that 
acknowledgment which is specifically known as St. 
Peter’s Confession (Mt 16!*!8), He announced that 
it was on the rock of such conviction and confession 
that His Church should be built; and He made 
this open acknowledgment of [limself, [fis dignity 
and authority, a sine gud non of true discipleship 
(Lk 198), 

In the Apostolic Church this confession was 
insisted upon asa sign of true conversion and a 
condition of baptism. Its contents were at first 
very general, varying with the circumstances of the 
conversion and the experience of the convert, but 
with a growing tendency to include certain con- 
stant elements. From the beginning it must have 
included the recognition of Jesus as ‘the Lord’ 
(ef. Ro 10%, 1 Co 12%), and an expression of con- 
fidence and hope in Him (cf. He 3° 10°). Such 
general acknowledgment of allegiance to Christ is 
referred to in 1 Ti 6", He 3!; but even He 4", ‘let 
us hold fast our confession’ (AV ‘ profession’) does 
not involve a formulated confession. An acknow- 
ledgmentof the Resurrection doubtless founda place 
both early and often (Ro 10°), and prepared the way 
for a confession including belief of the historical 
facts of Christianity. Of theological inference there 
is an early trace in the interpolated confession 
of the Ethiopian (Ac 857), but the early appearance 
of false teaching and imperfect views of Christ 
accentuated the necessity of more dogmatic ex- 

ression. Signsof this are found in the Epistles of 

t. John [1 Jn 4%, ef. 2° 45.353 2.Jn ἢ vere we 
have the necessary antithesis to gnostic docetism ; 
the deepened consciousness of the Church corre- 
sponded to a fuller confession, involving both the 

atherhood of God and the true Sonship of Jesus. 

2. Both in OT and NT, confession of sin before 
God is recognized as a condition of forgiveness, 
being the guarantee of genuine penitence and 
purpose of amendment. Thus Joshua exhorted 
Achan to make confession unto the Lord (Jos 7"); 
the Psalmist ‘acknowledged his sin’ (Ps 32°; ef. 
514); Pr 28" lays it down as a general principle 
that ‘whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sin shall 
have mercy,’ and Jesus exhibits the prodigal son 
as moved by a natural impulse to confess to his 
father. Confession, therefore, as at once an 
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instinct of the heart and a principle of God’s king- 
dom, was consistently recognized and inculcated 
by the Mosaic ritual. It was required of the indi- 
vidual whenever he had committed a trespass 
(Lv 5!-* 26"), and its necessity in regard to both 
individual and national sins was exhibited in the 
ceremony of the Scapegoat, over whose head the 
high-priest was to confess all the iniquities of the 
whole people (Lv 167). Confession of sin became 
the natural and regular accompaniment of prayer 
(ef. Ezr 10). At the same time representative 
men felt themselves to be partakers in national sins 
of unbelief and disobedience, and bound to eonfess 
these as well as their own (Dn 9”). The whole 
prayer in Dn 9 shows the nature and contents of 
such a confession. 

The connexion between repentance and con- 
fession was so ingrained in the Jewish conscience 
that when, under the Baptist’s preaching, many 
were led to repent, open confession accompanied 
their baptism (Mk 1°), and doubtless the Apostolie 
baptism was prefaced by a confession in this sense 
as well asthe other. Such a confession was under- 
stood to be made to God, but commonly it would 
be made in the hearing of men (cf. Ac 174). It is 
plain also that Christ taught the necessity of 
acknowledging, and obtaining forgiveness for, 
offences committed against other men (Mt 5%, 
Lk 174). As to the mode of confession or the 
person to receive it, no instruction is given. I+ is 
clear, however, from the language of St. John (1 Jn 
1°) and St. James that it was specific, definite, and 
mutual. In Ja 5!* the reading of WII (τὰς ἁμαρτίας 
for TR τὰ παραπτώματα) puts it beyond doubt that 
reference is made to sins against God; but the 
interpretation (Chrysostom and others) which 
infers that the confession was to be made to the 
Presbyters, involves an inadmissible tautology. 
᾿Αλλήλοις can only refer to the relation of individual 
believers to one another, so that Cajetan from the 
Roman standpoint rightly admits ‘nee hie est 
sermo de confessione sacramentali.’ 

C. A. SCOTT. 

CONFIRMATION.—The verb ‘confirm’ is used 
in a very general sense in the AV, serving as a 
rendering of no fewer than eleven words in the 
original languages—seven Heb. (pax, 123, pin, 73, 
x22, Wy, ap in thelr proper conjugations) and four 
Gr. (BeBatdw, ἐπιστηρίζω, κυρόω, μεσιτεύω. The OT 
group of words suggests the idea of establishing and 
strengthening ; though in some cases the more tech- 
nical notion of a legal or authoritative confirmation 
comes in, esp. When the word o7pis used (e.g. Ru 4’, 
Est 9%: 5.52), In the NT βεβαιόω and ἐπιστηρίζω are 
used in the general sense of strengthening and estab- 
lishing, while κυρόω is used in the sense of giving 
power or validity (2 Co 28, Gal 35), and peotredw is 
employed in its natural meaning of acting as a 
inediator (He 61. The substantive ‘ confirma- 
tion’ (βεβαίωσις) is used in the two senses of making 
firm, establishing (Ph 1’), and giving authoritative 
validity (IIe 6°). It is not used in the Bible to 
describe an ecclesiastical rite. In the Acts refer- 
ence is made to St. Paul ‘ confirming the souls of 
the disciples’ (14**), and ‘ confirming the Churches’ 
(15%!) ; and it is stated that ‘ Judas and Silas, being 
prophets also themselves, exhorted the brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them’ (15**)— 
forms of érisrnp{{w being used in each case. ‘There 
is no indication that any ceremony was performed 
on these occasions; the narrative would rather 
suggest the general idea of strenethening and estab- 
lishing spiritually. But although the laying on 
of hands (ἐπίθεσις τῶν χειρῶν) is not connected with 
the word confirmation, it appears in association 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit to disciples by 
apostles subsequent to baptism (Ac 8')" 19.) 
and asa rite following baptism, in He 6% This 
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was after the example of the Jewish method of 
blessing (6.0. Gn 48’), which was recognized by 
the mothers who brought their children to Jesus 
that He might ‘lay his hands on them,’ etc. (Mt 
1913), According to the Talmud, a father laid his 
hands on his clild, after which the elders also 
blessed him (Buxtorf., Syn. Jud. 138). As late as 
Tertullian the laying on of hands was closely 
associated with baptism as almost part of the same 
rite (de Bap. c. 8; de Hesurr. Carn. c. 8). 
ἦγ, F. ADENEY. 

CONFISCATION.—See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 

MENTS. 


CONFOUND.—This vb. is used in three senses. 
1. Destroy, shatter, Jer 1 ‘be not dismayed at 
their faces, lest I ὁ. thee before them.’ The 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles have ‘destroy’ here, 
and it is possible that AV chose a milder word 
on purpose, as RV has a still milder ‘lest I 
dismay thee before them’; but the Heb. (aanyys, 
nog in hiph.) has the meaning of ‘shatter,’ as in 
Is 94 ‘the yoke of his burden... thou hast 
broken’ (RV); and the Eng. word has this mean- 
ing also, as Milton, Par. Lost, 11. 380— 

‘Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of Mankind in one root?’ 
2. Put to shame. This is the most frequent mean- 
ing. RV often changes ‘ec’ into ‘ashamed,’ but 
Amer, RV prefers ‘put to shame.’ Earlier ver- 
sions sometimes had ‘ce’ where AV has ‘ ashamed,’ 
as 28 105 Douay, ‘The men were confounded very 
fowly, and David commanded them, Tary in 
Jericho, til your beard be growen.’ 3. Throw into 
confusion (stronger than mod. confuse, Dr. Murray 
suggests the colloq. dumfound), as Gn 1179 (see 
TONGUES, CONFUSION OF), 2 Mac 13” 14% ‘he 
was much ec in himself’; Ac 2° 92 (συγχέω, οἵ. 
Ac 19%? 213! “was in confusion’ RY). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONFUSED.—Confuse and confusion were much 
stronger words in Elizabethan than in mod. Eng., 
Ac 19°? ‘the assembly was οὐ (RV ‘in confusion’) ; 
Is 9° ‘with c. noise (RV ‘in the tumult’). See Con- 
FOUND 3. Confusion: 1. Tumultuous disorder, as 
Ac 19” ‘the whole city was filled with ec.’ (céyxvets), 
1 Co 14%, Ja 816 (ἀκαταστασία), 2 Es 1671, Lv 1873 2012 
(53m), Is 241° 34% 41” (inh). The Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
quotes Is 34" ‘he shall stretch out upon it the line 
of c.’ as an example of c. in the sense of destruction 
(see CONFOUND 1); and that meaning was common 
in 1611, as Shaks. Mid. Night’s Dream, I. i. 149— 


‘So quick bright things come to confusion.’ 


But the Heb. (which is the word tr. ‘ without 
form,’ RV ‘waste,’ in Gn 1?) makes it probable 
that in all the passages from Isaiah the meaning is 
disorder. 2. Shame, disgrace, as Ps 35* % ‘brought 
to c.’ (Ἴδη, RV ‘confounded,’ Cheyne ‘abashed’) ; 
Job 10% “1 am full of ο.᾽ (fp, RV ‘ignominy ἢ; 
esp. with Heb. bésheth, 1S 20” δ, Ezr 97, Ps 109, 
Jer 719, Dn 97% 8, (Except Ps 70%, Is 617, Jer 719, 
Mic 1", Zeph 3°), bésheth is tr. by αἰσχύνη in LXX.) 
See TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. J. HASTINGS. 


CONGREGATION is AV rendering of several 
Heb. terms, esp. tio, aly, and Sap. It will be 
necessary to examine minutely the linguistic 
usage of OT in regard to each of these. 

1. ayia (mé'éd), The root-idea contained in this 
word is that of a fixed appointed meeting or tryst 
between God and man. Hence it is frequently 
employed to mean a ‘set time,’ or to designate the 
sacred seasons (mb‘ddim) when all the inales in 
Israel had to present themselves at J”’s sane- 
tuary (Hos 95 12°, Lv 23% 4 81. 44), 
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from this when we find the word used to designate 
the assembly that celebrated the festival, or indeed 
as a designation for any assembly. In Job 30% we 
have ‘53? προ ma ‘the place of assembly for all 
living,’ used of Sheol, while in Is 33” Zion is called 
win nap ‘the city of our assemblies’ (cf. Ps 74", 
La 14, Ezk 4433. In particular, tym occurs very 
frequently in the phrase syio Sais (’Ohel mé‘ed) the 
Tent of Meeting (between J” and Israel). The 
familiar AV tabernacle of the congregation fails 
entirely to suggest the true idea conveyed by the 
phrase as this 1s explained in Ex 29" (Cf. W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 246.) The Sept. σκηνὴ τοῦ μαρτυρίου 
and Vulg. tabernaculum testimoni, as well as 
Luther’s Stifishitte, have arisen, as Ges. explains, 
from improperly regarding ἽΝ as synonymous with 
my (see Nu 915, where ‘tabernacle of the testimony ’ 
isthe correct rendering). Ἵν 5g is used with great 
frequency by Ρ (181 times) and by the Chronicler(1 Ch 
652 921 9392, 2 Ch 18.6.18 56). but it is employed also 
by E (Ex 33’, where its meaning is explained; cf. 
Nu 1155: 5 J), and occurs in at least two passages 
which belong to JE, viz. Nu 1118 124, The source 
of Dt 31" is uncertain, and 1 5 2” and 1 K 85 can 
scarcely be taken into consideration, because both 
contain elements of late date. In Ps 748 x ‘tyio-bz 
=all the synagogues of God, and in La 2° "2 is 
employed as a designation for the temple. 

It may be worth while to remind the reader that 
in the expression solemn assembly, which is occa- 
sionally used by A V as a rendering of yin, ‘solemn’ 
has its archaic sense of ‘fixed’ or ‘stated,’ Lat. 
solennis (Driver, Deut, 189). 

In Is 1418 mount of the congregation probably 
refers to the assembly of the gods, whose dwelling 
place, according to Bab. mythology, was located in 
the far north, upon the ‘mountain of the world’ 
(Driver, Jsazeh? 129n.; Delitzsch, Jsazah, new ed. 
i. 310). See BABYLONIA, p. 2164, 

2. my (éda&h) and Sap (kahdl). Before examin- 
ing the linguistic usage of OT it may be well to 
refer to a distinction between these two words which 
has been contended for by some. Vitringa (de 
Synagoga vetere, 80, 88), with whom Trench (Syn- 
onyms of NT, 3.) agrees, expresses the difference 
thus, ‘notat proprie 4p universam alicujus popult 
multittudinem vinculis societatis unitam et rem- 
publicam quandam constituentem; cum vocabulum 
ΠῚ ex indole et vi significationis su# tantnm dicat 
guemcumgue hominum cetum et conventum sive 
minorem sive majorem. ... συναγωγή ut et ΠῚ} 
semper significat cetum conjunctum et congregatum 
ettamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, sed ἐκκλησία 
(592) designat multitudinem aliquam que populum 
constituit, per leges et vincula inter se gunctam, 
etsi secpe fiat ut non sit coacta vel cogi possit.’ 
This is certainly far more plausible and reasonable 
than the famous distinction which Augustine 
sought to establish between συναγωγή and ἐκκλησία, 
or rather between their Latin equivalents, con- 
gregatio and convocatio, the latter being the nobler 
term, because used of calling together men, while 
congregatio designated the gathering together of 
cattle (grex)! Vitringa’s distinction comes, in fact, 
pretty near to that of Schiirer, to which we shall 
advert presently ; but it seems a mistake to en- 
deavour to carry such a distinction back to OT. 
It may fairly be questioned whether in a single 
instance the contention of Vitringa can be estab- 
lished. Rather are we inclined to see in the choice 
of the one or the other of these terms a mark of 
authorship. It is remarkable that 7y finds favour 
in certain books, while >a? is prevailingly, if not 
exclusively, employed in others. ᾿ 

(a) my, from the same root as ἽΝ, occurs vari- 
ously, as Sy qy" nq, (Ex 12%), dyny? un ny, (Ex 161-39), 
ma’ my (Nu 9711}, and absolutely, πη} (Lv 45). 


It is buta step! It belongs, like typ, to the vocabulary of P, never 
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occurring in D or JE, and its use in the other 
historical books is rare, Jg 901, 21% 1-16 ] K 8° 
(=2 Ch 5°), 12 being the only instances (Driver, 
LOT 126). 

(Ὁ) bag occurs variously, as εν bap (Dt 31%), 
mm Sop (Nu 16%, 20%), oadyn Sop (Neh 131), and 
absolutely, 2777 (Ex 16%, Lv 4%), It is frequently 
employed in Dt, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr,and Neh. In the 
Ps both πὴ and 592 are used without any per- 
ceptible difference of meaning to designate the 
‘congregation’ of Israel. 

In the Sept. συναγωγή generally answers to 77, 
and ἐκκλησία to bap. The latter statement holds 

ood uniformly in Jos, Jg, 8, K, Ch, Ezr, and 

eh, also in Dt (with the exception of 5%, where 
bnp is rendered συναγωγή). On the other hand, dap 
_ is rendered by συναγωγή in Ex, Ly, Nu, probably in 


order to secure uniformity in the Gr., for sty π᾿ 
Once in the Ps | 


these books is always συναγωγή. 
ap is rendered συναγωγή (40%); elsewhere we find 
ἐκκλησία, except in 26°, where it is συνέδριον. 

While we cannot admit that the distinction con- 
tended for by Vitringa is traceable in OT, yet a 
somewhat similar distinction is discovered by 
Schiirer in the usage of the terms by later Judaism. 
συναγωγή was the term applicable to the empirical 
reality, the actual congregation existing in any 
one place, while ἐκκλησία designated the ideal, the 
assembly of those called by God to salvation. It 


is easy to see how, on this account, ἐκκλησία dis- 
placed συναγωγή in Christian circles. In classical 


Greek, as is well known, ἐκκλησία was the name for 
the body of free citizens summoned by a herald, 
and in this sense it is used in Ac 19 of the assembly 
at Ephesus. A statutory meeting was designated 
κυρία or ἔννομος (the latter in Ac 19°), one specially 
summoned was σύγκλητος. It can hardly be said, 
however, that classical usage throws much lght 
upon the nature of the ἐκκλησία, or ‘congregation,’ 
so often spoken of in OT. The word may be used 
of an assembly summoned for a definite purpose 
(1 Καὶ 8%) or met on a festal occasion (Dt 231), but 
far more frequently it has in view the community 
of Israel collectively regarded as a congregation. 
Wellhausen (Comp. d. Hex. 205) finds this last 
usage distinctive of P, denying that the nation is 
viewed from such a purely churchly standpoimt in 
JE, or evenin ἢ. See ASSEMBLY. 

In OT Apoer. ἐκκλησία occurs in the sense of a 
popular assembly (Jth 615 14%, Sir 15°), more rarely 
as a designation for the people as a whole 
(1 Mac 453). 

In NT ἐκκλησία is applied to the congregation of 
the people of Isr. in the speech of Stephen (Ac 758), 
but συναγωγή came gradually to be employed to 
distinguish Isr. from other nations. (It is charac- 
teristie of the Ep. of James that in 2? συναγωγή is 
used of an assembly of Jewish Christians, and of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews that in 10” ἐπισνναγωγή [the word 
has a different meaning in 2 Th 2'] is spoken of a 
Christian community.) Hence, apart from the 
reason noted above, it was natural that ἐκκλησία 
should be chosen as the designation of the Christian 
Church, owing to the Judaistic associations of 
συναγωγή. 

While there is little about OT ‘congregation’ 
to recall the popular assembly of a Gr. community 
(for the elders, or in post-exilic times at Jerus., the 
high priest and his counsellors, seem to have gener- 
ally acted alone), there are one or two examples of 
an opposite kind. In Nu 35™% (P)it is the ‘con- 
gregation’ that decides the case of the manslayer 
who has reached a city of refuge, although even 
here the decision according to D? rests with the 
elders (cf. the above passage with Jos 20*[D?], or 
the latter with v.® [P]). Similar functions are 
ascribed to the ‘congregation’ in the late and 
peculiar narrative of Jg 20, 21, and in Lizr 10, on 


the latter of which Kuenen (Rel. of Israel, ii. 214) 
remarks, ‘In very weighty matters the decision 
even rested with the whole community, which was 
summoned to Jerus. for that purpose.’ (All that 
concerns the OT congregation as a worshipping 
body will be dealt with under ClituRCH, SYNAGOGUE, 
and TEMPLE. ) 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to 
note the usage of some other words of kindred 
import to the three we have discussed. 

(a) ny, (‘dzereth), from a root containing the 
idea of enclosing or confining, is frequently applied 
to the ‘congregation’ that celebrates the festivals 
(0] 14% 2%, Am 5”, 2 K 10”, Is 1, in which last 
passage it is coupled with 779). The nearest Gr. 
equivalent is πανήγυρις (by which it is rendered in 
the Sept. of Am 5%, and which occurs in the 
NT once, He 12” ‘the general assembly’). nryy, 
designates especially such assemblics as were 
convened on the seventh day of the Feast of Un- 


‘ leavened Bread (Dt 16%), and the eighth day of the 


Τὶ, of Tabernacles (Lv 23%, Nu 29°, Neh 818, 2 Ch 79). 

(6) wap spo (ηυ γὼ kédesh), which occurs so 
frequently in the ‘holy convocation’ of AV, is a 
favourite expression in the priestly sections of Ex, 
Lv, and Nu, particularly in H (Lv 17-26). The 
Sept. usually renders it κλητὴ ἁγία (cf. Sanday, 
Romans, 12f.). The simple x7p5 oceurs in Nu 10? 
and Is 115. It is hard to discover any difference 
between this term and nisy. 

(c) Wo (séd), originally = friendly conversation 
(ὁμιλία), then on the one hand = fricndliness, 
friendship, and on the other=a body of friends 
(cf. Driver on Aim 3°). It 15 used of ἃ gathering for 
familiar converse (Jer 61} 15", in the latter of which 
the Sept. has συνέδριον), of a deliberative council 
(Job 158, Jer 2318, Ps 897, in all these used of the 
Privy Couneil of the Alnighty), of a secret com- 
pany of wicked men plotting evil (Ps 64°), or of the 
select assembly of the upright (Ps 111}, where “io 
is coupled with my, as it is in Gn 49% with gp). 


Lireratcure.—Schirer, HJP 11. 11. 59n,; Driver, LOT 126, 
Deut. 188, 195, 234; Thayer, V7 Lex. and Cremer, Bib.-Theol. 
Lex, 8. ἑκπλησίῳ and συναγωγή; Wellhausen, Comp. ἃ. Hex. 205% 
Hort, Christian Leclesia (1897), 1-21; Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. 
77%; Trench, Syn. of N7, 1£.; Holzinger, 7.4 JY (1889), p. 105 ff. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
CONIAH.—See JEHOIACIIIN. 


CONJECTURE. — Only Wis 88 ‘[Wisdom] c* 
aright what 1s to come’ (εἰκάζει). RV has ‘divineth 
the things to come,’ with ‘ce’ in marg. But it is 
probable that in AV οἷ =‘ divineth,’ as Scot (1584), 
‘Conjecture unto me by thy familiar spirit.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CON SCIEWCE.—The word is not found in OT; 
it occurs in Apocr., Wis 174%‘ wickedness... 
being pressed with c., always forecasteth grievous 
things’ (συνείδησις), Sir 14% ‘ Blessed is he whose ec. 
hath not condemned him’ (ψυχή, RV ‘soul’), and 
2 Mac 64 ‘they made a ὁ. to help theiselves’ 
(εὐλαβῶς ἔχειν, RV ‘scrupled’; cf. Purchas [1625], 
Pilgrimes, ii. 1276, ‘They will... make more 
conscience to breake a Fast, than to commit a 
Murther’). In NT 32 tines (RV 30 times, omit- 
ting Jn 8°, and reading συνηθείᾳ 1 Co 87) always for 
συνείδησις, of which it is the invariable and appro- 
riate tr. But mod. usage would prefer ‘ conscious- 
ness’ in 1 Co 87 ‘some with ο. of the idol unto this 
hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol’ (RV 
with edd. reads συνηθείᾳ, lience ‘dcing used until 
now to the idol’); and in He 10? ‘no more ὁ. of 
sins.’ Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, viii. 502— 

‘Her virtue and the conscience of her worth.’ 
See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2%; P. [Hwald, De 


Vocis Συνειδήσεως apud Script. NT wi ue potcstate 
(1883); and the next article. J. LLASTINGS. 
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A. Historical Sketch. 
1). Christian Doctrine. 
i. The Nature of Conscience. 
ii. The Competence of Conscience. 
iii. The Education of Conscience. 
1. Social. 
2. Individual. 
iv. The Witness of Conscience. 


A. HISTORICAL SKETCH.—When man begins to 
reflect on lis experience as a moral agent, two 
questions emerge. (1) What is the highest good 
for man? What is the ‘chief end’ in attain- 
ment of which man finds satisfaction? (2) What 
is the source of moral obligation? What power 
commands and regulates human action? In the 
history of thought, these two questions occur 
in the order stated: and it is not till the second 
has been asked that a doctrine of conscience is 
possible. 

1. Greek philosophy in its prime is mainly con- 
cerned with the first of these. The ethics of Plato 
and Aristotle are largely occupied with discussing 
the nature of the Good; and practically their doc- 
trine amounts to this, that man finds his highest 
welfare in the duties of citizenship. Man is 
regarded as part of the physical and social world 
in whieli he finds himself; and his welfare lies in 
playing his due part therein. This doctrine was 
suflicient as long as the Greek State lasted. When 
this was broken up, however, and there was no 
longer a life of free and ennobling activity open 
to men, the moral problem assumed the second 
form. Man is thrust back on himself. His 
individuality becomes emphasized over against 
the world, in which he can now no longer realize 
himself. Turning in upon himself, he seeks within 
the guidance he has hitherto found in the life which 
waited forhim without. This type of mind, so char- 
acteristic of thoughtful and earnest men under the 
Roman Empire, finds expression in the philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Stoies and Epicureans. 
These are as intensely subjective as the systems of 
Plato and Aristotle had been comprehensive and 
objective. Not, therefore, till man has become 
aware of himself as an individual, and looks out 
on life from the standpoint of his subjectivity, 
does the question of the rule of conduct leant 
emerge. discussing this question, the Stoics 
found the rule in reason, the Epicureans in sense. 
The Stoies made wide the opposition between 
reason and sense. Virtue, according to them, is 
reasonableness, and is exercised in absolute control 
of sense, utter indifference to material things, and 
austere rejection of pleasure. Noble things are 
said by them in praise of virtue, and eloquent 
testimony is borne against the views of a corrupt 
age. But by their own admission the leading 
es of their thought and action is sublime 

ut powerless. The moral world needed an active 
principle which should regenerate character and 
reconstitute society. This power came with 
Christianity. 

2. In the history of religion as set forth in the 
Christian Scriptures, we find a similar succession 
in the order in which the above-mentioned problems 
emerge. A doctrine of conscience is ποῦ found till 
late in the development of Christian thought, when 
the consciousness of individuality is strong and 
full. There are indeed traces of the operations of 
conscience. Man is always treated as a moral 
being (so in the prophets, and especially in Ezekiel, 
whose sense of individual responsibility is new and 
strong), susceptible of communications from a 

ersonal God, and amenable to His judgment. 

ut conscience, or the source of obligation for the 
individual, is not made a subject of special treat- 
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ment in the earlier stages of man’s spiritnal history. 
Broadly speaking, there is no doctrine of conscience 
in the OT. The heart is the centre of man’s 
whole spiritual energy, whether intellectual or 
moral; and no subtle analysis of mental or moral 
powers is attempted. The characteristic work of 
conscience, that of condemning us when we do 
wrong, is ascribed to the heart, Job 275 The 
absence of a doctrine of conscience from the OT 
is to be explained, not by any reference to the 
alleged disinclination of the Heb. mind for psycho- 
logical study, but by the fact that the stage 
of religions development at which the Hebrews 
were under Mosaism, precluded the question to 
which the doctrine of conscience is an answer, 
The law may be compared to the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, inasmuch as it answers the first of 
the moral questions which arise on consideration 
of man’s life, viz. What is the Good? The Good 
is the will of God expressed in this body of legis- 
lation. The question of principle of action, or an 
organ of moral judgment, cannot emerge till the 
conception of the Good has been made ex plicit. 
The law is the conscience of the Heb. community. 
Henee, as Oehler points out, the idea of a νόμος 
γραπτὸς ἐν καρδίαις is wholly alien to the OT. This 
absence of a doctrine of conscience is to be found 
also in our Lord’s teaching. He never uses the 
word, and for a similar reason. His teaching is 
essentially revelation. He is dealing with the 
highest good for man, stating it in words, exhibit- 
ing it in life. His teaching and example are 
addressed to conscience, and are meant to awaken 
conscience ; and for this very reason He does not 
and cannot discuss conscience. Many of His say- 
ings apply to conscience, and cast light on it, 6.9. 
‘the lamp of the body,’ Mt 6%-*; but conscience 
itself does not form part of His express teaching. 
With Christ’s work as Redeemer a new stage of 
man’s history is entered on. The first question 
is answered ; the first need is met. The Good is 
revealed as truth; it is accomplished in act; it is 
presént as power. What Greek philosophy sought 
after in the speculations of Plato and Aristotle, 
is possessed in the kingdom of God. The parallel 
is more than fanciful, As the Greek realized the 
cood in the duties of citizenship in the State, the 
Christian realizes it in the duties and privileges of 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. The virtue of 
the Greek, narrowed by the limitations of the Gr. 
State, is the obligation and possibility of mankind 
in the wide realm of grace, which no political 
change can restrict or destroy. ; 
Now, accordingly, man as an individual gets his 
rights, and becomes the subject of special study. 
The NT, apart from the teaching of our Lord, is 
largely occupied with the consideration of man in 
relation to the grace of God which has come with 
Christ. Human nature is studied as it could not 
be at an earlier stage. It is true that there is no 


merely speculative treatment, the interest of the 
NT being practical and not technical. Refer- 


ences, however, to various aspects of man’s moral 
constitution abound. In particular, the question 
of man’s relation to the Good as the will of God 
receives special treatment, and is answered by an 
explicit doctrine of conscience. Man is confronted 
by the revealed will of God, revealed not only ina 
book, but ina Person. How does this will make 
itself felt in the sphere of man’s individual con- 
sciousness? How is man guided and impelled 
towards the fulfilment of this will? The answer 
of St. Paul, and other writers in the NT, is con- 
science. Conscience, therefore, at once becomes 
the object of special practical interest. It is the 


creat aim of a Christian to have a conscience that 
2 9 καὶ ἃ , ᾽ é Ig d 
shall be ‘good,’ ‘void of offence,’ or “ pure’; an 

it is of paramount importance that conscience 
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should be maintained in a condition of enlighten- 
ment and power adequate to the discharge of its 
great function as the organ of moral apprehension 
and moral judgment. 

3. After the varied Christian life of the early 
centuries of our era had died away, Christian 
ethic, like Christian theology, fell under the blight 
of medizval scholasticism. Christian truth was 
stiffened into a system of dogma. Christian 
morality was elaborated into a legal system more 
eumbrous and wearisome than ever the Mosaic 
code had been. Under this double burden the 
souls of men groaned in bondage. Yet even in the 
darkest ages there were not wanting symptoms of 
revolt. Mysticism claimed the power of holding 
fellowship with God, without the intervention of 
ecclesiastical machinery ; but it failed to base its 
protest on a sound coneeption of human nature, 
and so never rose beyond the position of a secret 
in possession of a few unique spirits. Final 
deliverance came in tlie epoeli of the Reformation. 
The Reformation was in essence a religious revival. 
The cumbrous eeelesiastical machinery by which 
the medizval Church, while professing to unite 
God and man, had really held them apart, was 
swept away in a burst of righteous wrath. The 
relations of God and man came to be re-stated 
under the inspiration of original Christian ideas. 
In this process eonscience necessarily played an 
important part. Conscience aceentuated the an- 
tagonism between man and God, and showed man 
guilty in a degree for which indulgences and 
priestly absolutions brought no sound relief. Con- 
science, in like manner, in view of the complete 
atonement wrought by Christ, testified, to him who 
rested on Christ alone for salvation, perfect peace 
with God. Conscience, accordingly, occupies large 
space in the writings of the Reformers, as it must 
do in all Christian teaching. [tis not made, how- 
ever, the subject of special theoretical treatment. 
Speculative interest in the question of the source 
of moral judgment has not awakened; and the 
neeessity of its discussion is not yet felt. The 
Reformation, in fact, was not an individualistic 
movement. It is a misrepresentation to describe 
it as such, or to quote such phrases as ‘the right 
of private judgment,’ as embodying its charaeter- 
istic ideas. Those philosophical writers who most 
fully express in the domain of pure thought the 
Protestant spirit—-Deseartes and Spinoza—are by 
no means individualists. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that the Reformation contained 
the possibility of individualism. The external 
unity of the Church had been broken up. Before 
a conception of spiritual unity could be formed and 
wrought out in moral and political life, it was 
inevitable that an epoch of individualism should 
supervene, in whicli man should seek to find the 
solution of intellectual and moral problems within 
his own subjectivity. This movement predomin- 
ated most largely in England, and obtained almost 
exclusive sway, till within the present century it 
has met a counter current of thought. Ethical 
theory during such a period is largely occupied 
with the question of the source of moral obligation, 
and the faculty of moral judgment. British 
moralists may be distinguished and classified 
mainly by their views on this topic. At the head 
of the long line stands Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), 
& writer whose fertile suggestiveness, virile force, 
and daring paradox, made him a paramount in- 
fluence in the development of ethical doctrine in 
Britain, His fundamental position is that man’s 
natural tendencies are only and altogether ‘ self- 
regarding.’ The good for the individual is simply 
what he desires for himself. 
individual seeking the gratification of his own 
desires is, of course, a state of war, whose miseries 
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Hobbes depicts to the life. Reason, accordingly, 
intervenes to stop this intolerable state of matters, 
and does so by enjoining submission to a strong 
government. Hobbes thus pushes individualism 
to an extreme in which it beeomes intolerable, and 
is replaced by an iron system in which the indi- 
vidual is practieally extinguished. In such a 
system there is no place for eonscience, properly 
speaking. Hobbes uses the word only in con- 
nexion with the analogous phrase ‘conscious.’ 
Conseience is no more than opinion shared by 
various individuals. Any higher sense is mere 
metaphor. The moral faculty is no other than 
reason, caleulating how best to secure individual 
advantage, and deciding upon subimission to the 
State as the best means of securing the end aimed 
at. Such a doctrine was rather the propounding 
of a problem than its solution. Accordingly, we 
find that ethical thought in England consists 
mainly in answers to Hobbes, or rather in answers 
to the moral problem so aeutely stated by him: 
What is the source of moral obligation? What is 
the nature of the moral faculty? These answers 
follow three distinct lines, 

(1) Appeal is made to reason. Reason is regarded 
asthe power by which universal truths and principles 
are perceived and proclaimed. This is, in general, 
the view of Cudworth (1617-1688), whose 7'reatise 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, not 
published till 1731, is directed against the teaching 
of Hobbes as destructive of the essential dis- 
tinetions of good and evil; and of Clarke (1675- 
1729). Both these writers claim for man this 
faculty of recognizing truths, ideas, or relations of 
things, prior to and apart from the suggestions of 
sensation. Here we have areal answer to Hobbes, 
and a most hopeful line of ethical thought. If man 
have this power, then we are lifted at once above 
the degrading view of man as a creature of merely 
selfish instincts, and have morality based, not on 
conventions, but on eternal fact. 

The value of such ‘dianoetic ethics,’ to use 
Martineau’s designation, depends obviously on the 
view taken of reason ; and in the above-mentioned 
writers, reason is conceived too much as a mere 
formal power, limited to the recognition of truths 
submitted to it. Thus, while phrases in Cudworth, 
for instance, remind one of Kant, there is no 
approach to the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, 
still less to its subsequent idealist development. 

(2) A fuller analysis of human instincts is at- 
tempted. Hobbes had said man’s primary instincts 
are self-regarding. It was obviously open to reply 
that they were not, or that they all were not. Ac- 
cordingly, we have such writers as Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713) and Hutcheson (1694-1747) claboratel 
proving that man possesses social as well as selfish 
instinets, and placing virtue in the proper balance 
of the two. The perception of this balance or pro- 
portion is due to a moral sense, which, like the 
sense of beauty in things artistic, guides us in 
things moral. At a first glance it might appear, 
as no doubt it did to the writers themselves, that 
they were answering Hobbes, and giving a more 
dignified conception of human nature. ΘΔ, 
however, they are in substantial agreement with 
Hobbes, entirely so as to presuppositions, and 
practically so as to result. Thcy also appeal to 
instincts as providing motives and impulses. Some 
of these, indecd, they say are not selfish; but 
if we press them we find that the special power 
of unselfish instincts is the superior gratification 
they afford, i.e. they are at bottom selfish still. 
Selfishness, or, to give ita more refined but more 
misleading title, Utility, is the spring and standard 
of action, The psychological and even the ethical 
| principles of Hobbes are really continued in 
| Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Ilume. 
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(3) Reference is made to a distinct power of 
human nature, viz. to Conscience, as supreme 
arbiter in morals. Butler (1692-1752) is dis- 
tinguished among British moralists for the em- 
phasis he lays on this faculty. He sees that 
Shaftesbury’s reply to Hobbes is defective in 
this respect, that his ‘moral sense’ lacks the 
quality of supremacy, which is required to face 
and quell the imperiousness of selfish instincts. 
He labours, therefore, to establish the supremacy 
of conscience, and to vindicate for it magisterial 
position and authority. Of the impressiveness 
and moral strength of Butler’s writings it is 
impossible to speak too highly. As a practical 
protest against tlle immorality of his own age, 
they are deeply interesting ; and as a moral tonic 
in any age, they are invaluable. As ethical 
theory, or doctrine of conscience, however, they 
cannot be said to be final or satisfactory. butler 
was, to quote the words of T. H. Green, ‘the 
victim of the current psychology.** To him, as 
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logical changes in the brain and nervous system, 
which render these actions constant. Thus, 
according to Spencer, is begotten a conscience or 
faculty, to which he even gives the name of intui- 
tion. This sensationalist psychology, thus strength- 
ened by evolution, has called forth various replies. 

(a) Intuitionism enters its earnest denial. Dr. 
Martineau’s strictures on evolutionary ethics 
are powerful, and his general ethical doctrine is 
most earnest and impressive. His position closely 
resembles that of Butler in last century. Like 
Butler, he gives an account of the springs of moral 
action. But whereas Butler only mentions two, 
Self-love and Benevolence, Martineau’s list is most 
elaborate, containing no fewer than thirteen pas- 
siols, propensions, sentiments, or affections. Quite 
as Butler had done, he gives to conscience a 
judicial function in respect to these springs of 
action. Distinctive in Martineau, however, is his 
doctrine that conscience judges, not of the right- 
ness of acts, but of the rank of motives. Con- 


much as to Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Locke, or Hume, ' science he defines to be ‘the critical perception 


feeling was the source of action, as of knowledge. 
Objects of desire are given. Then conscience, a 
power whose origin and nature are unexplained and 
mexplicable, appears to decide among the com- 
peting motives. Itspeaks with authority, but is 
unable to make its authority felt. Ultimately, 
butler is driven to admit practical supremacy to 
self-love, and takes refuge in the identity of duty 
and self-interest. A higher principle does indeed 
appear in Butler, viz. the love of God. But as he 
never reconsidered his psychology, this rather 
contributes additional confusion to his scheme. 
Human nature remains ‘a cross of unreconciled 
prinaty self-love, benevolence, conscience, the 
ove of God. Plainly, such a view of man cannot 
provide a sure basis of ethics. The whole moral 
problem must be reconsidered. What is implied 
in moral action? If it shall appear that the 
sensationalist psychology is at fault, if feeling 
cannot present objects of desire, if in the simplest 
action there is implied the presence of a Self, 
making itself its own object, then we are led to 
a view of man as a being who finds his true good 
in the good of others, and of conscience as not 
merely authoritative, but also mighty to carry 
its precepts into effect, being indeed the presence 
within the individual consciousness of that Reason, 
Mind, Spirit, or Personality whose revelation is 
found in all reality and all good. 

It is not needful to pursue the line of British 
moralists any further. Whoever they happen 
to be, Paley, Bentham, James Mill, J. 5. Mull, 
or Bain, whatever their minor differences or 
their special excellences, they unite in retain- 
ing the psychology which reigned throughout 
the eighteenth century. In vain for them did 
Hume carry the conclusions of that psychology 
to a scepticism which provoked Kant to a reply, 
which introduced a new conception of man and 
the spiritual world. All alike they cling to the 
conviction that it is possible by dissection to 
arrive at the living man, and by analyzing his 
sensations to account for knowledge and morality. 
They may vary in detail, but they are in sub- 
stantial agreement as to results. ‘The chief end of 
man is happiness. The moral faculty is a vari- 
ously described compound of feelings, whose fluid- 
ity is stiffened by the sanctions and punishments 
of society. This psychology has more recently 
allied itself with the hypothesis of organic evolu- 


tion, and made draughts of illimitable time aid | 


in establishing its conclusions. Prolonged experi- 
ence of pleasure in connexion with actions, which 
serve social ends, has resulted in certain pliysio- 


* The most illuminating critique of Butler with which I am 
acquainted is contained in Green’s Works, vol. iil. pp. 98-104, 


we have of the relative authority of our several 
principles of action.’ Right and wrong he defines 
thus: ‘Every action is right which, in presence 
of a lower principle, follows a higher; every 
action is wrong which, in presence ef a higher 
principle, follows a lower.’ Eloquent and powerful 
as Dr. Martineau’s exposition is, it is open to the 
objection which may be brought against Butler. 
Whence come these springs of action? Do they 
simply appear before the judgment-seat of con- 
science, without any prior determination by self- 
consciousness? Then we are thrown back, as we 
were by Butler, upon current sensational psy- 
chology. And whence comes conscience? Does 
it simply appear, and seat itself in judicial state, 
a separate, unique faculty, inexplicable and 
mnysterious, owning no organic relation to self- 
consciousness ? Then its authority is blind, and, as 
in Butler’s doctrine, is unsupported by power. 

(ὁ) A conclusive answer can be reached only 


‘through a consideration of the possibility of 


experience in general, and of moral experience in 
particular. Such an answer is to be found in 
Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Press the analysis 
of sensation as far back as we please, make 
our list of feelings and instincts as dctailed 
as possible, we never get a mere sensation or 
instinct, such as we might suppose it to be in the 
lower animals, but always the sensation as it is to 
a self, already modified by its relation to self- 
consciousness. In the simplest sensation, there is 
implied the operation of a spiritual principle, 
which is the basis of the possibility at once of 
knowledge and of morality. The sensationalist 
psychology is thus deprived of its whole raison 
d@etre. It exists in order to get personality out of 
sensations. It can do so, only because personality 
is therein already implied. 

The hypothesis of evolution is of no use to sensa- 
tionalism, and does not invalidate the argument of 
idealism. ‘That countless generations should have 
passed during which a transmitted organism was 
progressively modified by reaction on its surround- 
ings, by struggle for existence or otherwise, till its 
functions became such that an eternal conscious- 
ness could realize or reproduce itself through them, 
—this might add to the wonder with which the 
consideration of what we do and are must always 
fill us, but it could not alter the results of that 
consideration. If such be discovered to be the 
case, the discovery cannot affect the analysis of 
knowledge of what is implied in there being a 
world to be known, and in our knowing it, on 
which we found our theory of the action of a free 
or self-conditioned and eternal mind in man’ 
(Prolegomena, p. 82). Man, therefore, is a self or 
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personality, which is not, however, an incident in 
a series, but is rooted in an infinite self or per- 
sonality. Our individual self-consciousness derives 
from and is maintained by an infinite, eternal, 
universal, self-consciousness ; Green would say, is 
a ‘reproduction’ of it,—a phrase open to miscon- 
struction. Knowledge, therefore, is the gradual 
discovery of mind or spirit in things, the exhibi- 
tion of the world as the self-manifestation of an 
infinite personality, with whom the finite intelli- 
gence of man isone. Morality is the progressive 
accomplishment of an eternal purpose, with which 
the individual is and ought to be at one, whose 
goal is the perfection of man. The good for man 
is self-realization, but it is the realization of an 
infinite self, and is thus identical with the widest 
errs range of good for others, and is attained 

y the profoundest self-surrender. The moral 
faculty in man, the practical reason or conscience, 
is no special inexplicable endowment, a vox 
clamantis in deserto. Itis the man himself, con- 
scious in all action of a good, which he either 
reaches or fails to reach, which in either case 
stands above his separate impulses, in the one case 
approving and beckoning him onward and upward, 
in the other condemning him and binding on him 
the penalty due to one who has broken the law of 
his own being. Conscience, thus conceived, may 
also with equal truth be deseribed as the revelation 
of infinite good to man, or the voice of God witness- 
ing to eternal right within the individual soul. 
It is the voice of the man’s true self, and his true 
self is ideally one with God. On such lines alone 
is the sensationalist attack on absolute right and 
on conscience successfully met, and room found for 
Christian ethic, and a Christian doctrine of con- 
science. 


B. OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


i. THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE. —The locus 
classicus here is Ro2-, The connexion of thought 
is the responsibility of all men for their actions, their 
condemnation in sin, their acceptance in righteous- 
ness. This applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It would not apply had Gentiles no revelation 
of absolute good made to them, as the Jews had in 
the Law. Such a revelation, however, the Gentiles 
have. They (v.'*) do by nature, 7.c. instinctively, 
the things which are articulately prescribed in the 
Law, and accordingly while they have not the Law 
a3 a written code, yet they have 10 in another sense. 
In what sense is now explained (v.%). The 
comparison in the apostle’s mind is between Jew 
and Gentile, in respect of the delivery to each 
of God’s Law. To the Jews, this delivery was 
made at Sinai, and so in speaking of its delivery 
to the Gentiles he uses Simaitic imagery. The 
apostle’s description involves three points. (1) The 
delivery of the Law in the dictates of natural 
unpulse; ‘the work of the law,’ i.e. a course of 
conduct conforming to the will of God, being 
‘written in their hearts,’ as in the ease of the 
Jews it was written on tables of stone. (2) The 
recognition of the Law in its binding obligations 
by a moral faculty, just as the Jews heard with 
bodily ear the proclamation of the Ten Command- 
ments; ‘their conscience bearing witness there- 
with,’ ¢.¢. along with the heart, when it speaks and 
prompts toduty. (3) Judgments passed upon actions 
in the light of the witness of conscience, some 
being favourable, others (as the emphasis implies, 
the greater number) being unfavourable; ‘their 
thoughts one with another, accusing or else excus- 
ing them.’ 

The doctrine of this passage, borne out by 
other Scripture usage, therefore, is: (a) That 
Iman has received a revelation of good, sufficient 
to make him morally responsible. This reve- 
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lation comes in different forms to men differently 
al in the providential disposition of affairs. 

ven those who seem least advantageously situ- 
ated have the revelation of ‘nature.’ Man is 
so made that he finds the satisfaction of his true 
self in moral good only; and towards this the 
forward impulse of his heart goes forth. “The 
race, charged with the special function of guarding 
and transmitting the spiritual heritage of huraan- 
ity, has appropriately a special revelation of good, 
explicitly bearing the stamp of superhuman origin. 
Finally, when ‘the fulness of time’ in the moral 
discipline of mankind is reached, the good finds 
complete revelation in a person, the man Christ 
Jesus. ‘ Nature,’ with its few rudimentary facts of 
moral life, and ‘Law,’ with its greater articulate- 
ness, are summed up in ‘Christ,’ in whom moral 
good is perfectly realized. (8) That man possesses 
a moral faculty, or is possessed by it, that he has 
a conscience, Which is indeed his self-consciousness 
in respect of moral action, in virtue of which he 
recognizes, approves, and binds upon himself the 
Good, in whatsoever form it is revealed to him, and 
by the authority of which he pronounces judgment 
upon himself. This doctrine obviously rests upon 
the general scriptural doctrine of man as made in 
the image of God, of man as spirit even as God is 
spirit or personality, a conception which we have 
seen to be the suggestion of philosophy in its 
criticism of unphilosophical sensationalist psycho- 
logy. God reveals His will to man, partially in 
Nature and Law, fully in Christ. Man as a 
spiritual being is susceptible of this revelation ; his 
consciousness of it in things moral is conscience. 

This view of conscience greatly simplifies it, and 
reduces it from the position of an inexplicable 
faculty, fulminating In impotent majesty above 
the warring impulses of man’s nature. It is simply 
the faculty, if we must use the term, through 
which we apprehend the divine will so that it 
may govern our lives. It is no more a separate 
faculty than faith, and deserves no more than 
faith the credit of its operations. As faith lays 
hold of Christ, and thus saves and sanctifies; so 
conscience lays hold of the divine will, and thus 
legislates and judges. It is not an independent 
source of law and judgment. It voices the will 
of God. 

It is plain, however, that this view, if in one 
sense it deprives conscience of the proud position 
which an intuitionist theory would confer upon 
it, in another confers upon it unique and awful 
supremacy. When conscience wakes and speaks, 
it means that man is in spiritual contact with 
God, that God is making His will felt in the 
depths of man’s constitution. Thus it is that ‘to 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin’; sin, not error or mistake, nor 
only shortcoming, but trespass against the law of 
God, which is recognized as the law of our own 
being, in keeping which our welfare lies. 

The practical result is that conscience claims, 
and must receive if we are to be true to our 
very nature, a position of absolute supremacy. 
Every action must be brought beneath its sway ; 
in popular phrase, we must make conscience of 
all we do. Actions laid upon us by outward 
authority, we are to do, not because the authority 
is supported by force, but because conscience re- 
cognizes the good of which this authority is an 
expression ; and so we obey ‘for conscience’ sake’ 
(Ro 13°). Actions which seemingly lie outside 
the moral judgment, having apparently no relation 
to moral questions, are to be brought before con- 
science and carefully scrutinized, so that even in 
such matters as what we are to eat or refrain from 
eating, we are still to act ‘for conscience’ sake’ 
(1 Co 10%-2°), The whole domain of life is te 
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be brought within the sweep of conscience, and 
every element in it is to be made subject to that 
great and just arbitrament. 

It may be true that in a society so largely Chris- 
tianized as ours, the man who acts from conscience 
will not behave in a manner markedly distinct from 
the behaviour of those who simply follow the con- 
ventions of society. There will, however, be very 
distinct differences on a closer serutiny. He will dis- 
cover new meanings in actions prescribed by con- 
vention, and will perform them the better that he 
does tliem with conscience. He will be on the outlook 
for new duties and new means of realizing the good 
which he apprehends, not as a code, but as an inner 
spiritual impulse. Apart from specific differences of 
action, there is a difference in spring of action, which 
cannot but tell in the long run. Perceiving the 
disparity between his own attainments and that 
good of which conscience is the witness, and to 
which it summons him, he has within him a divine 
discontent which drives lim to further efforts, and 
secures for him greater excellences. The morality 
of a code is rigid, self-satisfied, pharisaic. The 
morality of conscience is ever aspiring, humble, 
dissatistied with self. A conscience thus kept in 
its supremacy is described as ‘good’ (Ae 23}, 
1 Ti 1519, He 1318 1 P 31% 21), not in the sense that 
he who has it has never sinned, but because le 
has yielded himself to the will of God, and is 
living in the spirit and aim of his eareer for the 
glory of God, while he never permits unforgiven 
sin to lie upon his heart: ‘void of offence toward 
God and toward man’ (Ac 24"), because the pleas- 
ing of God in all things, and his neighbour in all 
things for his good unto edification, is the man’s 
constant aim and exercise: ‘pure’ (1 Ti 3°, 
2 Ti 15), because there is no doubleness of mind, 
or secret alienation from the will of God, but a 
sincere desire, an unwavering resolution to live so 
that He may approve. 

It is, of course, always open to man as a free 
agent to disobey conscience, reject its supremacy, 
disregard its witness, and defy its authority. On 
an intuitionist theory, which regards conscience 
as ἃ part of man, separable from other parts, it 
would be difficult to vindicate the terrible conse- 
quences of such conduct. It is because the con- 
science is the man himself in his consciousness of 
the divine will, that the consequences are so 
injurious, penetrate so deeply, and extend so 
widely. Conscience disobeyed is: (1) Defiled ; 
and this defilement may be either (a) occasional 
(1 Co 87), or (8) permanent and pervasive (‘Tit 1). 
(2) Branded or seared (1 Ti 47), where the figure 
is either the branding of a slave with a stamp, 
or the extinction of faculty by the use of hot iron, 
in any case expressing the reduction of conscience 
to a state of moral ineapacity. (3) Perverted 
(Mt 6°), so that conscience, the light of the 
soul, gives, not merely no deliverance, but a 
deliverance on the wrong side, the man being now, 
not a servant of the good, but of the evil, having 
sinned against the Holy Spirit. 

That conscience is disobeyed in countless in- 
stances is patent fact; and these consequences may 
be traced in tlie history of individuals. It is more 
difficult to see the fact and to trace the con- 
sequence in the records of the race. Yet it is 
certain that sin is not merely an incident in the 
career of an individual, but a quality inherent 
in the conduct of man universally, and that the 
effects of sin are traceable, to what extent it is 
impossible to define, in the general conscience of 
mankind, 

ii. THE COMPETENCE OF CONSCIENCE.—In all that 
is said of the supremacy of conscience its competence 
is, of course, presupposed. This, however, is precisely 
what is denied by those who desire to explain the 


phenomena of conscience on the hypothesis of 
evolution, and facts are urged in disproof of the 
claim of original authority. It must be remem- 
bered, however, what it is that is claimed by the 
Christian doctrine on behalf of conscience. It is 
not the infallible authority of an independent 
faculty, but the ability on the part of a being made 
in God’s image to recognize God’s will as it 15 pro- 
gressively revealed to him. 

Much of the sensationalist and evolutionary 
attack on conscience really applies only to the 
intuitionist theory of conscience, and does not touch 
the Christian doctrine or the idealist philosophy, 
whose criticism of sensationalist psychology we have 
noticed above. The special difficulties which call 
for consideration are these— 

1. The diversity of moral judgments, as among 
different nations now, or at different stages of the 
world’s history. The heathen conscience enjoins 
what the Christian conscience eondemns. Jewish 
feeling rejoiced in deeds at which Cliistian senti- 
ment shudders. Amid such divergences, is not the 
supremacy of conscience lost? The answer to this 
puzzle lies in our general view of man and his con- 
science of good. If man be a personal being in 
constant communication with the infinite Person, 
God, we can understand how his moral history 15 an 
education or development, each step in advance 
being gained through obedience to conscience, which 
proclaims as absolute the will of God. The stages of 
the revelation of good are marked by advance up 
to the full realization of good in Christ. Con- 
science at each stage is supreme, though its 
deliverances, compared together, vary according 
to the stage reached. Combined with this view 
is the fact of deterioration through disobedience, 
so that the conscience of a nation or religious 
community may become perverted, and proclaim 
as duty a bloody crime or an unnatural offence. 
Even among races which have formed the most 
mistaken standard of duty, it is found, as 
missionary records amply show, that the revela- 
tion of higher excellence meets with ready 
response, and conscience, revivified by the light, 
ealls upon man to followit. In order to prove the 
supremacy of conscience, we do not need to prove 
uniformity amid the deliverances of conscience, 
from age toage. The very divergences set 108 per- 
sistent authority in more vivid light. ᾿ 

2. The alleged conflict of duties, which oceasion- 
ally arises, reducing conscience to perplexity 
and silence. This certainly would be a fatal 
ro geen not to the supremacy of conscience 
only, but to morality as a whole. If there arise 
circumstances, not due to any human crime or 
error, in whieh duty confronts duty in absolute 
contradiction, so that merely to act is to transgress, 
not only is conscience proved incompetent, but the 
moral sphere is shown not to include the whole of 
life, and righteousness by being demonstrated to 
be impossible is made unnecessary. The question 
can be met only by analyses of cases. Those cases 
must, of course, be excluded which are not, properly 
speaking, cases of conscience. One case only needs 
to be stated to be dismissed, that in which a verdict 
of conscience, in itself clear and distinct, is opposed 
by strong passion or self-interest which clamorously 
demands to be obeyed. Here, plainly, there 1s 
no question of the competence of conscience, or 1ts 
claim to be obeyed. Another case is that in 
whieh the clear testimony of conscience 1s con- 
fronted by some instinct of the soul, itself true and 
noble. Here also there is, strictly speaking, no 
perplexity of conscience, and it 1s admitted 
that there is no wavering in its demand to be 
obeyed. Hesitation arises from the strong appeal 
of feeling. Sir Walter Scott has presented such a 
situation in the classic instance of Jeanie Deans, 
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tempted to tell a falsehood in order to save her 


sister’s life. Here the obligation of truth is con- 
fronted by sisterly affection. The action of 
Jeanie Deans unquestionably represents the true 
solution. Conscience is obeyed, while love goes 
forth in noblest sacrifice on behalf of the beloved. 
The difficulty of such cases is not speculative, but 
practical, and is to be met, not by intellectual 
discussion on the occasion when the difficulty 
arises, for which, indeed, there would be no time, 
but by the life habit of obedience, begetting an 
insight into the nature of the highest good for 
others, even our best beloved, as well as for 
ourselves, which will be available in the sudden 
emergency as an intuitive judgment. 

Cases which do affect conscience and seem to 
perplex it, are those in which there is a ‘ conflict 
between different formule for expressing the ideal 
of good in human conduct, or between different 
institutions for furthering its realization, which 
have alike obtained authority over men’s minds 
without being intrinsically entitled to more than 
a partial and relative obedience,’ or an ‘incompati- 
bility of some such formula or institution, on the 
one side, with some moral impulse of the individual 
on the other, which is really an impulse towards 
the attainment of human perfection, but cannot 
adjust itself to recognized rules and established 
institutions’ (Prolegomena, p. 842), In such eases 
‘the reqimrements of conscience seem to be in 
conflict with each other. However disposed to do 
what his conscience enjoins, the man finds it 
difheult to decide what its injunction is’ (zid. 
p. 351). Such cases may, indeed, become peculiarly 
complicated, and exceedingly painful. But they 
do not really constitute a conflict of duties. Right 
seems to be divided against itself, when in reality 
it is only rising through contest of opposite one- 
sided views to a fuller conception, or through the 
break-up of a system to a higher realization than 
could be contained within its limits. There is no 
such thing really as a conflict of duties. ‘A man’s 
duty under any particular set of circumstances is 
always one, though the conditions of the case may 
be so complicated and obscure as to make it difficult 
to decide what the duty really is’ (zbid. p. 355). 
Here, in like manner, the ability and date of 
conscience are not involved. Jt is true that there 
is no extant formula which will serve by its mere 
quotation to settle the case. Conscience is not so 
formal and unnatural a faculty as such a view 
would imply. Yet it is not incompetent, because 
it moves slowly and grows in knowledge and 
power through the discipline of life and the 
pene of obedience. With characteristic caution 

jutler states the matter, ‘Let any plain, honest 
man, before he engages in any course of action, 
ask himself, Is this 1 am going about right, or is it 
wrong? Is it good, or is it evil? Ido notin the 
least doubt but that this question would be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue by almost 
any fair man in almost any circumstances’ 
(Sermon ITI). A recent cssayist, to the question, 
How am J to know what is right? makes answer, 
‘By the αἴσθησις of the φρόνιμος ᾿ (Bradley’s Lthieal 
Studies, p. 177). ‘If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching,’ or system, or in- 
stitution, or formula, ‘ whether it be of God ’(Jn 711}. 

i. Tne EDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE.—We thus 
see that objections, which might be valid against a 
doctrine which made conscience an infallible oracle, 
are not valid against the view which regards con- 
aclence as man’s consciousness of the will of God. 
It is now to be regarded, not as an inexplicable 
part of man, but as man himself in relation to the 
revelation of nght. Itis the apprehension of Ged 
as Righteousness, just as faith is the apprehension 
of God as Grace ; and Luther, as Dorner points out, 


speaks of faith as the Christian conscience. Con- 
science, accordingly, is involved in man’s moral 
history. It suffers in his sin and alienation from 
God, becoming clouded in its insight, feeble in its 
testimony, and may even come to be grievously 
perverted in its judgments. It gains in his restora- 
tion through grace, its knowledge is clarified, its 
judgment strengthened. The deepest characteristic 
of sin is a liberty, which is, in truth, the bondage of 
man’s will or personality. ‘The deepest characteristic 
of grace is a service, which is perfect freedom. 
Man, in yielding himself to God, accepts a law, 
which is the law of his own being. He is therefore 
free, self-determining, and self-realizing; a person as 
God is a person, realizing the fulness of personal 
life in harmony with God. Conscience shares in 
this subjection ‘which is also emancipation.’ The 
NT everywhere claims for conscience this inde- 
pendence of action, this immediacy and certainty of 
its deliverances, undetermined by a formal code or 
the voice of a spiritual director (Ro 14" 8: 13-23, Co] 
216 Ja 18), Toward this point, therefore, the growth 
of conscience must be directed under the guidance 
of special education. This education is twofold. 

1. Soctal.—The highest good for man always 
involves the relation of man to man, ‘Through 
society,’ says Professor Grreen, ‘is personality 
actualized.’ Hence it follows ‘that the human 
spirit can only realize itself, or fulfil its idea, in 
persons; and that it can only do so through 
society, since society is the condition of the 
development of a personality’ (Prolegomena, pp. 
200, 201). Conscience, therefore, being personality 
in its relation to right, is also socially conditioned. 
There is no such thing as a merely individual 
conscience. HKven when seemingly most individual, 
as when a reformer rises to protest against the 
injustice of some institution, its testimony is still 
on behalf of a good for man, which this institution, 
founded, no doubt, to further it, now fails to express 
and practically opposes. It is plain, therefore, 
that ‘no individual can make a conscience for 
himself. He always needs a society to make it for 
him’ (Prolegomena, p. 351). Conscience is born 
and cradled in the home, trained and exercised in 
the Church, in civil society, and the State. The 
enormous importance of this social education of 
conscience is thus evident. The ethical functions 
of parent, teacher, pastor, employer, statesman, 
are seen to be the highest and most sacred. Under 
their influence, the conscience of the individual 
receives its revelation of duty, and its preparation 
for the exercise of its legislative and judicial 
vocation. 

2. dndimdual.—Man cannot be merely passive 
in education. ΑἹ] true education is self-education. 
The education of conscience, in particular, must 
be the work of the individual, consciously fitting 
himsclf for the service in which freedom and life 
for him lie. The means at his disposal are mainly 
three. 

(a) The institutions of society, the sacred rights of 
life, honour, property, reputation, with all the de- 
tailed obligations to which these give rise. Only 
through the most careful obedience to these element- 
ary conditions of moral life can conscience be kept 
clear and strong. Negligence here, even in name 
of high spirituality, has always produced a terrible 
Nemesis, and those who have claimed emancipation 
in name of religion have sunk beneath the load of 
that mere morality they affected to despise. Hence 
the NT cthic is remarkable for its abundance of 
commonplace, and has the homeliest directions to 
cive to children, servants, citizens, to fulfil the 
duties of their station, while it frequently recalls 
those who are thrilling with consciousness of new 
light and life to the rudiments of morality, truth, 
honesty, purity, industry, ete. The attempt 
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to be religious at the expense of morality is very 
ancient and is still very prevalent, and requires 
continually the prophetic rebuke (Mic 65:8), 

(6) The literature in which the conscience of 
humanity has given utterance toitself. The whole 
field of history, biography, and fiction is opened up 
for the education of conscience. By diligent study, 
conscience grows informed, and becomes more sure of 
itself. Along with such general literature we may 
class the Bible. It requires no ὦ priorz doctrine of 
inspiration to establish the supremacy of biblical 
ethic. Here we have a revelation of right, which 
has never been seriously questioned, and has com- 
manded the unaffected approval even of unbelievers. 
The Bible is the touchstone of conscience. Con- 
science can only be maintained in truth and 
vigour, according as it is continually refreshed by 
earnest study of the unveiling of the ideal con- 
tained in Scripture and principally in the character 
of Jesus Christ. 

(c) Communion with God. Here we are on the 
borderland of ethic and religion. The education of 
books becomes the education of living intercourse. 
The conscience whose sole sources of information 
have been natural laws, or the records of literature, 
fails of the highest light, breaks down in critical 
instances, and is, besides, gloomy stern and hopeless. 
The conscience which rises through obedience to 
moral law and study of ethic into fellowship with 
Him who is Righteousness and Truth, becomes clear 
and ful! in its testimony, a reliable guide in the 
perplexities of life. Of course this result is not 
reached by a leap. It implies a process carried on 
through life. The growth of conscience will have 
its periods of weakness, onesidedness, acrid fan- 
aticism, morbid tenderness, all of which must be 
most patiently borne with, not only by observers, 
but by the individual himself. Conscience will 
even pronounce judgments that are needless, foolish, 
or actually erroneous. The utmost care must be 
taken not to wound conscience at such times. 
Specially must it not be overborne by those who 
rejoice in higher light and claim a larger liberty. 


Their higher duty, indeed, may be to deny’ 


themselves a liberty which is their right (1 Co 
87-13 10°3-33, Ro 15+"), The stage of weakness is, 
however, in itself an effect of sin, and to continue 
in it is added sin. Strength and truth of 
conscience are the aim to be consciously striven 
after (He 5“). The testimony of conscience is 
meant to be part of our assurance toward God 
(2 Co 115. 1 P 3%), 

iv. THE WITNESS OF CoNSCIENCE.—The work of 
conscience lies, no doubt, within the moral sphere. 
But in considering the basis of ethics, we are led 
to see that moral action implies a reference to an 
infinite Personality as the ground and origin of 
man’s personal being. Morality presupposes re- 
ligion as the basis of its possibility, and prepares 
for religion through its incompleteness. Con- 
science, accordingly, as the supreme moral faculty, 
points beyond the merely moral sphere, and be- 
comes a witness to the truth of religion. The 
witness of conscience is not to be regarded as 
logical demonstration. In point of fact, spiritual 
realities cannot be reached by logical processes. 
The only valid argument for religious truth is that 
which proceeds by consideration of the constitution 
of man, and discerns in that constitution the 
necessity of the existence of a Divine Being in 
whose image man has been made. In that argu- 
ment, the witness of conscience forms an important 
element. To trace this witness fully belongs to 
dogmatics. We conclude this article by a bare 
outline of the direction which this witness takes. 

1. God.—Conscience we have seen to be man’s 
consciousness in action of right to be done. This 
is with equal truth to be described as the revelation 


of right within us, or the voice of God speaking 
in the soul of man. In moral action we are deal- 
ing with more than the judgments of our fellow- 
men, with more even than our own judgment upon 
ourselves, There is present in the court of con- 
science an invisible Assessor, who is, indeed, the 
ultimate source and standard of right by which 
the judgment proceeds. Individual experience 
presents this line of proof with an intensity which 
is best expressed in silence. Biography and his- 
tory present the demonstration often with tragic 
articulateness. In conscience, the consciousness 
of God cannot be got rid of. It haunts the sinner 
in his revolt as shadow of doom. It accompanies 
the seeker in his upward movement with ever- 
erowing confirmation. All other arguments for 
the being of God find their force increased by 
being combined with this. If the ontological 
argument leads us to a reason or universal self- 
consciousness, through man’s relation to which 
knowledge is ossible; if the argument @ con- 
tingentia meen brings us to an eternal substance 
in which all things inhere; if the teleological argu- 
ment requires a purpose fulfilling itself in creation, 
—the moral argument enables us to define that 
reason, substance, purpose, as a Person whose very 
nature isrighteousness. (See suggestive treatment 
in Illingworth, Personality, Lect. iv.) 

2. Christ.—The constitution of man requires asits 
root a Personal God, to whom conscience in man 
ascribes moral perfection. But Personality isincon- 
ceivable apart from Self-revelation and Self-com- 
munication. An Incarnation of God, therefore, is 
profoundly congruous with thedemand for God which 
arises out of the constitution of man. Jesus Christ 
is presented to the mind of man as such an Incar- 
nation. It will scarcely be denied that He used 
language regarding Himself which implies such a 
claim. It is certain that the Church with growing 
fulness has made it on His behalf. Conscience 
makes in intensest form the demand for a Per- 
sonal God. It is fair, therefore, to ask if con- 
science is satisfied with the claim advanced for 
Christ. Here there is no hesitation in the answer. 
The conscience of humanity has recognized in 
Christ, in His teaching and in His life, the final 
revelation of Good. Christ zs the conscience of 
humanity. The words of J. 5. Mill are often and 
justly adduced as consenting to this dictum. 
‘Even now it would not be easy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than 
to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve 
our life.’ Here we have a moral argument, not 
only for Theism, but for Christianity. Conscience, 
as Dorner finely says, becomes our ‘ παιδαγωγός᾽ 
(Gal 374), and leads us through obedience into 
knowledge (Jn 7”). Faith in Christ, accordingly, 
is no longer an act unrelated to our moral life, 
but is itself a moral obligation. 

3. Atonement. — Conscience, especially as en- 
lightened by Christianity, witnesses to infinite 
perfection. At the same time, it pronounces upon 
all our actions sentence of failure. Between the 
absolute good and the individual will there is ever a 
want of complete harmony. Conscience abates none 
of its condemnation, when action is largely harmon- 
ized with social institutions or codes of moral law. 
The more entirely it wins the mastery, the more 
stern is its refusal to be satisfied. Its demand is 
for absolute harmony with infinite good. Any 
breach it treats as infinite; and lays upon the 
heart the burden, not of shortcoming merely, but 
of guilt. The question of salvation, therefore, is 
amoral question. It is stated in Hebrews in this 
form, How can the conscience be cleansed from 
dead works to serve the living God? (He 9”). 
How can the incubus of guilt be removed, so that 
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the will of man may act in unhindered harmony 
with the will of God? Two solutions conscience 
declines. 

First, that of gratuitous forgiveness. God is 
sometimes represented as saying, in virtue of 
His bare almighty will, ‘I forgive.’ But mere 
sovereignty is mere unreason. And if to this be 
added, ‘at the prompting of His tender heart,’ the 
reply is still, mere feeling is mere unreason. In 
either case, the supreme arbiter of life is repre- 
sented as mere caprice; and in order to save man 
from consequences of immoral act, we have con- 
founded the whole moral sphere. To conscience, 
sin is a moral fact, and not until sin is dealt with 
can the relations of God and man be adjusted on a 
permanent, ζ.6. on a moral, basis, 

Second, that of ritual observance. Action that 
is good, ὁ.6. in absolute moral quality, can spring 
only from harmony with absolute good. Hence 
no action of a merely externa) kind can produce 
the requisite harmony. The historic demon- 
stration of this incapacity is the Jewish ceremonial 
law. It did, indeed, cleanse, but the cleansing 
reached only to the flesh (He 938), and had to be 
constantly repeated (He 10!7). The practical 

oint is that the most elaborate scheme ever 
evised—devised, be it observed, by divine wisdom 
—failed consciously and intentionally to reach the 
springs of action, emancipate the will, and purge 
the conscience. Is it likely that any other scheme 
will succeed, that any morality which human 
wisdom can devise or individual care execute, will 
accomplish what the law failed to do? Conscience 
steadily pronounces against every such attempt, 
in name, not of arbitrary creed, but of essential 
righteousness. 

A third solution presents itself. Jesus Christ 
erfectly reveals God to man, because He is 
Jimself true and perfect man. Accordingly, He 
not only unveils to men the Absolute Good, but 
as man He Himself fulfils this Good. If, then, He 
who is thus in inmost being one with the Good, 
that is, God, and perfectly satisfactory to Him, 
shall in virtue of His humanity take man’s place, 
and bear as a substitute man’s burden, offering 
Himself a sacrifice for sin, will not this meet the 
requirements of conscience? It is now possible, 
through faith in the Sin-bearer, to enter into that 
moral union with God which is the condition of 
ood action. Sin no more interposes its barrier. 
t has been recognized and dealt with by One 
competent to do so. The blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
blemish unto God, avails to cleanse the conscience 
from dead works, and qualifies us to serve the living 
God (He 914). In the death of Christ the demand 
of conscience is satisfied through atonement being 
made for sin. In union to Christ through faith, 
the ideal to which conscience witnesses is no longer 
an impossibility for ever condemning us, but an 
actual realization upon the basis of which we are 
Justified, and through the power of which we are 
enabled to fulfil the will of God (Ro 3% 59-10 G15t. 
8**), The witness of conscience, which brings us 
to God and Christ, directs us also to that which 
is central in Christianity, atonement made by 
sacrifice. 

LiTERATURE.—Special treatment of the doctrine of conscience 
is to be found in the ethical works of Dorner, Rothe, Harless, 
Wuttke, Hofmann, Martengen, Martineau, T. H. Green, Nowman 
Smyth. The last has the advantage of exhibiting the place of 
conscience in relation to the whole system of Christian ethics. 
The Biblical Psychologies of Beck and Delitzsch also contain 
discussions of conscience. Monographs upon conscience have 
been written by R. ΕἸ. Hofmann (Die Lehre von dem Gewissen, 
Leipzig, 1866), W. Gass (Die Lehre vom Gewissen, Berlin, 1869), 
A. Ritschl (Ueber das Gewissen; Ein Vortrag, Bonn, 1876), 
M. Kahler (Das Gewissen, Halle, 1878), F. 1). Maurice (7'he 
Conscience ; Lectures on Casuistry), W. T. Davison (The 


Christian Conscience ; Fernley Lecture for 1888). An edition of 
Butler's Three Sermons has been published by T. ἃ T. Clark, 


with Introduction and Notes by T. B. Kilpatrick; and see 
Gladstone’s ed. of Butler's Works, 1806. 


T. B. KILPATRICK. 


CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION.—In OT several 
Heb. words are so 1 : 41. dézar Nu 6! or nézer Nu 
67°, better ‘separate,’ ‘separation’; see NAZIRITE. 
2, kiddash as in Ex 283 30°, 2 Ch 315, Ezr 3°, or 
kédesh Jos 6”, 2 Ch 29°, better ‘sanctify,’ ‘ sancti- 
fication’ (wh. see). 3. Aekérim Mic 4%, better 
‘devote’ (see CURSE). 4 mill@ ydd; this is the 
commonest and only characteristic expression for 
‘consecrate’ (with mill@im for ‘ consecration’): 
lit. ‘fill the hand.’ The origin of the phrase is 
quite obscure.* The Heb. mill@im being plu., 
AV has ‘ consecrations’ (Ex 9957, Lv 751 878 31) with- 
out difference of meaning; RV sing. always. In 
Ex 29%4 ‘the flesh of the consecrations,’ the c. 1s 
transferred to the offerme by which the ὁ. took 
place; so Ly 8% ‘they [the cake of unleavened 
bread, ete.] were consecrations for a sweet savour.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSENT.—To ὁ. is now no more than to ac- 

uiesce ; in earlier Eng. it often included approval. 

ence (1) to approve of a thing, Ac 8! ‘Saul was 
es unto his death’ (cvvevdoxéw, so 22; in Lk 11* 
tr? ‘allow ’—‘ ye allow the deeds of your fathers,’ 
RV ‘consent unto’); Ro 718 ‘I ο. unto the law 
that it is good’ (σύμφημι). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry VI. 
1. v. 94--- 


‘You all consented unto Salisbury’s death, 
For none would strike a stroke in his revenge.’ 
Or (2) to be in sympathy with a person, Ps 508 
‘When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst 
with him’ (732); Ro 1°, AVm, RV ‘not only do the 
same, but also ὁ. with them that practise them’ 
(cwevdoxéw, AV ‘have pleasure in them’). Cf. 
Ford (1633)— 
“TT had been pity 
To sunder hearts so equally consented.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CONSIDER.—To ec. is either to look carefully at 
or think carefully about. The former sense is now 
obsol. or archaic: Pr 8116 ‘She ce a field and 
buyeth it’; Lv 13% ‘the priest shall ο,᾽ (ἡ. 6. examane 
the leper, 733, RV ‘look’); Sir 38% ‘The smith 
also sitting by the anvil, and c™@ the iron work’ ; 
He 13? ‘ci the end of their conversation’ (ἀναθεω- 
pobvres); Gal 6! “ὁ. thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted’ (cxoréw, RV ‘looking to’). So Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Neh 24 ‘ Then wente I on in the nighte 
. . . and considered the wall’ (AV ‘ viewed’). 
‘Consider of’ is now rare: Jg 19° ἐς, of it, take 
advice, and speak’; Ps 649; Pref. to AV ‘[they] 
set them forth openly to be c” of and perused by 
all.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONSIST.—Co} 1” ‘by him all things ¢.’ (συνέσ- 
τηκε, RVm ‘hold together’)=mod. ‘ subsist.” Tlns 
is the oldest meaning of the word and the tr. of the 
Rhemish NT; Tindale gives ‘have their being,’ 
and is followed by Cranmer and the Geneva; 
Wryclif simply ‘ ben ’=are. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSOLATION .—See COMFORT. 


CONSORT.—To c. with is to associate with, cast 
in one’s lot with (con together, sors, soriem lot); 
Ac 174 ‘some of them believed, and οδὰ with Paul 
and Silas’ (a good idiomatic tr. of the Gr. προσκλη- 
pow, fr. πρός to, κλήρος lot, though the form is pass., 
lit. ‘were allotted to’). Up to the end of the 18th 
cent. a concert of music was, by a mistaken associa- 


* It is used of the consecration of the priest only (except Ezk 
4326 the altar), and the most probable explanation is that the 
things to be offered were put into the priest's hands, a symbolic 
act by which he was installed or consecrated. Some(esp. Vatke, 
Alttest. Theol. p. 273f., and Wellhausen, Prol.3 p. 130) think 
that the priest’s hand was filled with money as ‘ earnest (Scotch 
arles). See Prigsrs AND LEVITES. 
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tion with this word, spelt ‘consort,’ though it 
comes through Fr. concert, It. concerto from Lat. 
concertare to contend (or, as Skeat decidedly prefers, 
conserere to unite). Cf. Rom. and Jul. Il. i. 48— 
‘ Tybalt,—Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo,— 
Afer.—Consort ! what! dost thou make us minstrels?’ 
In Sir 895 AV 1611 we have ‘A consort of musick 
in a banquet of wine’ (σύγκριμα μουσικῶν), but mod. 
edd. spell ‘concert.’ See Music. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSTANT.—1 Ch 287 ‘if he be ὁ. todo my com- 
mandments’ (pinsox=if he be firm). Cf. Shaks. 
Jul. Ces, 111. 1. 72— 

‘For I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 

And constant do remain to lkeep him so.’ 
Constantly : Pr 2158 ‘the man that heareth speak- 
eth c.,’ 7.e. ‘confidently,’ not ‘frequently’ (ny3, RV 
‘unchallenged,’ RVm ‘so as to endure’); Ac 12% 
‘she c. affirmed that it was even so’ (διϊσχυρίζετο, 
RV ‘confidently affirmed’); Tit 3° ‘these things I 
will that thou affirm c.’ (διαβεβαιοῦσθαι, RV ‘ affirm 
confidently’). Cf. the Collect for St. John Baptist’s 
Day, ‘After his example 6, speak the truth,’ @.e. 
firmly, consistently. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSULT.—1. To take counsel, deliberate, used 
of a single person, as Neh 5’ ‘'Then I c® with my- 
self’; Lk 14% ‘Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down 
first, and c**® whether he be able’ (RV ‘ will not 

. take counsel’). 2. To devise, contrive, with a 
simple object, as Mic 65 ‘ remember now what Balak 
king of Moab οὐδ᾽ . Hab 2” ‘Thou hast οὐ shame 
to thy house’; or with an infin., as Ps 62) ‘ They 
only c. to cast him down from his excellency.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSUMPTION.—In Lv 26%, Dt 28” the ref. is 
to the disease (see MEDICINE). But in Is 10” (753) 
and 10% 28% (a>s, RV ‘consummation,’ as Dn 9” 
AV) the meaning is ‘ thorough ending.’ So Foxe 
(Act. and Mon. ii. 56) says, ‘ Christ shall sit .. . 
at the right hand of God, till the consumption of 
the world.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONTAIN.—1 Co 7° ‘if they cannot c., let them 
marry’ (RV ‘if they have not continency,’ éyxpa- 
revouat, fr. ἐν, κράτος power=‘ have self-control’ ; 
it is tr? ‘ be temperate’ 95), Cf. Young, Paraphr. 
Job (1719), ‘Then Job contained no more; but 
curs’d his fate’; and for the meaning here, Swift, 
Letters (1710), ‘No wonder she married when she 
was so ill at containing.’ Wycelif’s tr. (after the 
Vulg. st non se continent) is, ‘For if thei con- 
teynen not hem silf, or ben not chast, weddid be thei.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONTEND.—Generally ‘c. with’ in the mod. 
sense of “ fight with,’ as Is 49% ‘IT will ο. with him 
that c** with thee’; or ‘argue with,’ as Ac 113 
‘they that were of the circumcision c* with him, 
saying.’ But in the latter sensc c. is also found 
without ‘ with,’ as Is 5715 ‘T will not ὁ. for ever’ 
(prob.=argue with, accuse, condemn); Job 138 
‘will ye c. for God?’ (=argue with others for God, 
be an advocate for God), Am 73 ‘the Lord God 
called to ὁ. by fire’ (=argue, and so Mic 6! ‘c. thou 
before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice’), In all these passages the Ileb. is 2% ridh. 
In Jude® ‘ye should earnestly c. for the faith’ 
(ἐπαγωνίζομαι), the meaning passes out of strife or 
argument into the wider sphere of carnest endeav- 
our ; as with the simple ἀγωνίζομαι in Lk 13% ‘ Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate,’ and Col 413 ‘ labour- 
ing fervently for you in prayers’ (RV ‘always 
striving for you ’), and as Bacon, Essays, ‘Leta man 
contend, to excell any Competitors of his in Honour.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONTENT.—When Gehazi in his greed begged 

οἱ Naaman a talent of silver, Naaman said (2 Ix 5°’), 


‘Be content, take two talents.’ Evidently he did 
not mean ‘ be satisfied,’ but ‘be pleased, let it be 
your p easure.’ So also Ex 27, Jos 77, Jg 17" 198, 
2 Ix 6°, Job 65 (RV ‘be pleased’) where the Heb. 
is [5x:] y@’al in hiph. =‘ acquiesce,’ and where the 
Eng. is obsol. except in the phrase ‘ well c.,’ as 
Stevenson, Uncderwoods, 1. xxv. 55 (1887), ‘So sits 
the while at home the mother well content.’ Cf. 
the voting formula ‘Content’ or ‘non-Content’ 
used in the House of Lords. In this sense the vb. 
content is also used, Wis 16% ‘bread ... able to 
c. every man’s delight’ (RV ‘ having the virtue of 
every pleasant savour’), with which cf. Bacon, 
Hssays, ‘We that questioneth much, shall learne 
much, and content much.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONTENTMENT.—This is a peculiarly Christian 
grace, and the form it assumes in the Bible, and 
esp. in the NT, differentiates it from the allied 
pagan virtues. It is quite distinct from Oriental 
apathy, which is pessimistic, while Christian con- 
tentment is nearer optimism; and it is almost 
equally distinct from the calm of Stoicism, because 
it does not regard external things with absolute 
indifference, despise pain and pleasure, and rest in its 
self-sufficiency. It is more cheerful than Buddhism, 
more human than Stoicism. While it implies a just 
appreciation of the good and ill of life, τὸ does not 
base itself on the balance of fortune, but finds its 
source and its sustenance in the unseen world. 
The most elementary form of contentment is 
extolled in the Book of Proverbs as a certain 
discreet expediency. Here the secret of domestic 
content is given in the apothegm, ‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith’ (Pr 1517, and the superiority 
of moral to material grounds of content in the 
saying, ‘ Better is the poor that walketh in his 
integrity, than he that is perverse in his lips, and 
is a fool’ (Pr 19"). In the Psalms we meet with 
more indications of the contentment which is 
derived directly from faith in God. This is seen 
in two forms. (1) Trust in Providence, which 
leads to the conviction that the righteous man’s 
life is rightly ordered so that no evil can befall] him 
(e.g. Ps 23). (2) An appreciation of the supreme 
blessedness of union with God, which is independ- 
ent of external fortune, God Himself being the 
portion of the soul (e.g. Ps 73%). The prophets 
concern themselves largely with public affairs, and 
in so doing mnever encourage injustice and 
oppression by preaching an ignoble acquiescence in 
wrong. In them we see the divine discontent 
which cannot endure the triumph of the rich and 
strong over their unhappy victims. Still the 
essence of the higher contentment is also present 
in the faith which is assured of God’s care for His 
people and His coming redemption of them, and 
the promise of the Messianic age, the hope of which 
should check impatience and prevent despair. 

Our Lord’s teachings carry the higher forms of 
contentment up to their supreme excellency. He 
did not come into contact with those ideas of the 
prophets which concern the more public treatment 
of social wrongs, because His method was to work 
from within, and perhaps because the contemporary 
condition of the Gamat world did not admit of a 
sudden social revolution. Accordingly He did not 
contradict the preaching of John the Baptist, 
who discouraged restless agitation (Lk 3%); and 
He said nothing directly against the institution 
of slavery. On the other hand, He inculcated 
principles of justice, charity, and brotherhood, the 
effect of which must be to swecp away the wrongs 
which provoke the most reasonable discontent. 
In training His disciples personally He rebuked 
sreed of gain and anxiety about temporal affairs, 
encouraging contentment, (1) by giving the assur- 
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ance that our Father knows of our needs, and will 
provide for them, since He provides even for those 
of birds and flowers ; (2) by directing attention to 
the true riches, the heavenly treasures, which can 
alone satisfy the soul of man; and (3) by urgmg 
the duty of seeking first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, discontent being a phase of self- 
seeking, and therefore a sin (Lk 12%), St. 
Paul inculcates the patient endurance of present 
sufferings on the grounds of Aope, these sutferings 
not being worthy to be compared with the future 
glory (Ro 838), and even working for that glory 
(2 Co 417. and of faith, all things working 
together for good to them that love God (Ro 8%). 
Towards the end of his life, when a prisoner at 
Rome, he claims to have learned the secret of 
contentment, and he implies that this is found in 
a certain independence of external things—he has 
learned to be ‘independent’ (αὐτάρκης), and he has 
reached this attainment, as also all others to which 
he has come, because Christ has strengthened him 
(Ph 4-8) The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews encourages contentment by reference to 
God’s fatherly chastisement of His children (1358), 
St. James rebukes covetousness and contentious- 
ness, and encourages a humble, restful spirit with 
especial reference to the eflicacy of prayer (Ja 41:0 
57-18), St. Peter inculcates patience by dwelling 
on the example of Christ (1 P 25); and St. John 
endurance of the world’s latred by considering the 
love of God (1 Jn 3! ¥), W. F. ADENEY. 


CONTRARY.—1. In the sense of ‘ antagonistic,’ 
c. is now obsol. or dialectic, except in ref. to wind 
or weather, where the phrase in NT, ‘the wind 
This is the 


ye walk c. unto me,’ lit. ‘in an encounter,’ in 
hostile meeting and revolt, inimically, as Kalisch 
explains. In NT thisis the only meaning, whether 
the Gr. be ἐναντίος, ‘c.’ of wind (Mt 144, Mk 6.8, 
Ac 27*); of Saul’s opposition, Ac 26° ‘I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things c. to the name of Jesus of Nazareth’; of 
the opponents of Christianity, 1 Th 915 (the Jews), 
Tit 2 ‘he that is of the ὁ. part’ ; or ὑπεναντίος, Col 
214 ‘the handwriting . . . which was c¢. to us (ὃ ἣν 
ὑπεναντίον ἡμῖν describes its active hostiliéy—Light- 
foot) ; or ἀπέναντι, Ac 177 ‘these all do c. to the 
decrees of Cesar,’ a charge of treason; or ἀντί- 
κειμαι, Gal 517 “the Spirit and the flesh . . . are c. 
the one to the other’; 1 Ti 110. or even παρά, Ac 
183, Ro 11% 1017, 2. In 2 Es 118: 1 ¢. is used in the 
sense of opposite in position or direction, ‘out of 
her feathers there grew other c. feathers.’ CGon- 
trariwise (a hybrid, fr. Lat. eontrarius and Eng. 
wise, way)= ‘on the c.,’ occurs 2 Co 2’, Gal 27, 1 P 3°, 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONTRIBUTION.—See CoMMUNION. 


CONTRITE (Lat. ¢ontritus, bruised, crushed) 
appears early in Eng. in a fig.* sense, ‘ bruised in 
heart,’ prob. through the influence of the Vulg. 
and the Eng. versions, and nearly always with the 
meaning of penitent. Thus Wyelif (1380), Sclecé 
Works, ii. 400, ‘ To assoile men that ben contrite’ ; 
Milton, Par. Lost, x. 1091— 

* Pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite.’ 

This is the meaning of c. in AV and RV. But 
opular asthe tr. las been, it is inaccurate, for the 
Teb, (saa Ps 5.18 5117, [s 57! δὲ 233 Is 667) so tr? never 

describes penitence, but always humility, abase- 

* Contritus ig never fig. until under the influence of the Vulg., 


while the Heb. word trd ‘contrite’ four times out of five in AV is 
never literal. 


ment. Certainly, Ged will ‘not despise a broken 
and a penitent heart’; but more than that, He will 
not despise a broken and a crushed heart: " Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONVENIENT, now greatly restricted in mean- 
ing, is freely used in AV in the sense of befitting, 
becoming, seemly, as Eph δ᾽ ‘ Neither filthiness, nor 
foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not ο.᾽ (RV 
‘befitting ’): so Pr 30° (RV ‘that is needful’), Jer 
40% 5, Wis 18" ‘a c. room,’ not ‘commodious,’ but 
‘befitting’ (ἄξιος, RV ‘worthy’), Sir 106% (RV 
‘right’), 2 Mae 4 (RV ‘fit’)) Ro 138 (RV §be- 
fitting’), Philem 8 (RV ‘ betitting’). In Merchant 
of Venvee, Ill. iv. 52, Portia says, ‘ Bring them, I 
pray thee, with imagined speed,’ 2,6. quick as 
thought ; to which Balthasar replies, ‘Madam, I 
go with all convenient speed,’ ze. speed befitting 
the urgency. In the sense of ‘ morally becoming’ 
(as Ro 1%, Eph δ᾽, Philem#) the word was once 
quite common, as Trans. of Agrippa’s Van Artes 
(168-4), ‘She sang and dane’d more exquisitely than 
was convenient for an honest woman.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONYENT.—Jer 49:9 AVm, ‘who will c me in 
judgment?’ and 50“ AVin, ‘who will c. me to 
plead ?’—an obsolete vb. =summon (econvenire). Cf. 
Elsing, Debates House of Lords (1621), ‘The Com- 
mons have convented Flood, examyned him, and 
sentenced lnm,’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONVERSATION.— The word never occurs in 
AY in its modern sense of colloquy, but always 
in its earlier sense of conduct, beliaviour. But as 
intercourse by speech is a large part of conduct, the 
word was specialized to its present limited sense at 
an early date (uot much later than the date of AV). 
Sce Oxf. Eng. Diet.* ‘Conversation’ in AV is prob- 
ably due to Vulg. eonversatio, conversor. These 
usually stand in Vulg. for NT ἀναστροφή, ἀναστρέ- 
φεσθαι, though in two cases, Ph 151 and 3”, they 
represent πολιτεύομαι and πολίτευμα. On these 
latter passages see CITIZENSHIP. In one instance 
where Vulg. renders πολιτεία by conversatio (Eph 9213), 
AY departs from the guidance of Vulg. and correctly 
renders ‘commonwealth.’ In a few other places 
AV does not render by ‘have our c.’ but by 
‘behave,’ ‘live,’ ‘pass the time of.’ 

The true equivalent of ἀναστροφή in mod. Eng. is 
‘conduct’; and itis an unfortunate result of the 
AV archaism ‘conversation’ that the real pro- 
minence of conduct in NT teaching is obscured (see 
Etiics). Indeed, the substantive ‘conduct’ no- 
where occurs in AV, though NV wisely introduces 
it in 2 Ti 919 to represent ἀγωγή. 

There are but two passages in OT where c. 
occurs (Ps 37 and 50”). In both it represents 
71 ‘way.’ Conduct in OT is thought of under the 
metaphor of walking, and the words describing itare 
literally tr*, hence abstract nouns to express moral 
conduct do not occur. Hatch (Mssays in Bibl. Gr. 
p. 9) sees the conditions of Syr. and Gr. life respect- 
ively mirrored in the metaphors which the two 
nations severally employed for conduct, viz. περι- 
πατεῖν and ἀναστρέφεσθαι. ‘ Whiereas in Athens and 
Rome the bustling activity of the streets gave rise 
to the conception of life as a quick movement to 
and fro; the constant intercourse on foot between 
village and village in Syria, and the difliculties of 
travel on the stony tracks over the hills, gave rise 
to the metaphors which regard life as a journey.’ 
But the OT metaphor naturally runs on into the 
NT, and in Epp. of St. Paul περιπατεῖν is far more 
frequent than ἀναστρέφεσθαι. Christianity is ‘the 
Way.’ Cf. Hort, ‘ Way, Truth, and Life,’ Lect. I. 

* A good example of conversation in (the old as distinguished 
from the mod. sense, is in Bunyan’s Pilyrim’s Prog. ‘Your 
Conversation gives this your Mouth-profession, the lye.’ 
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The NT words for converse in its modern sense are 
ὁμιλεῖν (Lik 241 16 ‘they talked together’), συνομιλεῖν 
(Ac 10”), EK. R. BERNARD. 


CONYERSION.—The noun (ἐπιστροφή) occurs only 
once in Scripture, Ac 15° (cf. Sir 49°), where it 
need not denote the definite spiritual change 
belonging to the word in the verb-form. The verb- 
form (ἐπιστρέφειν) is frequently found both in OT 
and NT, answering in the former to such Heb. 
ternis as 95, 735, and esp. mv. The point to be 
noted is that it almost invariably denotes an act of 
man: ‘Turn ye, turn ye (12) froin your evil ways’ 
(Hizk 331) ; ‘Except ye turn’ (Mt 185) ; ‘ When thou 
hast turned again’ (Lk 22%), ete. It is worth 
noting also that ‘convert’ is merely a synonym 
for ‘turn,’ and answers to the same originals. In 
Ps 197 ‘converting’ is a mistransl. of πο (RV 
correctly ‘restoring,’ 7.6. ‘refreshing,’ cf. Ps 23° 
and Lal"), In Is 1? ‘her converts’ (AVm, τα 
‘they that return of her’) is too technical a tr™ of 
vay. Whatever the causes lying beliind the act of 
turning, theactitselfisman’s. The idea is esp. pro- 
minent in OT ; and, while in NT it is often brought 
into connexion with repentance, in OT the term 
repent seldom occurs in reference to man. Many 
times it is used to denote an apparent change of 
purpose on the part of God (Gn 6° ete.), but very 
seldom in the same sense of man (1 Καὶ 857, Job 42°). 
It never there becomes a standing term, asin NT. 
Twice at least in NT, ‘turn’ is associated with 
‘repent’ (Ac 3” 26°). We find the term also 
similarly associated with faith: ‘A great number 
that believed turned to the Lord’ (Ac 11"). As 
the very idea of the word implies both a turning 
from and a turning to something, it seems equally 
natural to make the former aspect coincide with 
repentance, which is a turning from eyil, and the 
latter coincide with faith, which is a turning to 
God. In other words, conversion on its negative 
side is repentance, and on its positive side is faith. 


In some cases one element wil be emphasized, in» 


some the other; and in some both will be included. 
This interpretation will, we believe, explain all the 
passages of Scripture. ‘Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 207%), 
though the term conversion does not occur, expresses 
the contents of the idea. 

Nor is the divine ground of these acts of man 
overlooked: ‘Unto you first, God, having raised 
up his Servant, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from your iniquities’ (Ac 
3°; cf. Jn6*). The ancient prophet held the same 
faith: ‘Turn thou me, and I shall be turned’* (Jer 
318), Sinful man turns, but the power by which 
he does so is God’s, given him for Christ’s sake; 
just as the stretching out of the withered hand was 
man’s act, but the power by which it was done was 
divine. The prophets are addressing, not the 
good, but the wicked ; the wicked are to turn and 
live. In like manner the apostolic exhortations are 
addressed to those who have not yet come to God. 

There is thus little difficulty in fixing both the 
nature of conversion and its place in the order of sal- 
vation in biblical teaching. It is man’s first act 
under the leading of divine grace in the process of 
salvation, the initial step in the transition from 
evil to good. A universal presence and operation 
of grace is a necessary corollary of universal atone- 
ment ; the universal work of the Spirit goes along 
with the universal work of the Redeemer, always, 
of course, assuming the necessity of conditions on 
man’s part. The fulfilment of the conditions, 
divine grace supplying the power, is biblical con- 


* The Heb. is simply ‘I willturn.’ Cf. La 521, where the same 
passive form is adopted in both AVand RY. This unfortunate 
mistransl. implies a technical dogmatic sense, which is notin the 
original Of. RV of Ps 5138, Mt 1315, Lk 2232 
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version. Subsequently conversion has been identi- 
fied with regeneration ; and there is less objection 
to such use, if the term is so defined and accepted. 
Scripture recognizes not only divine grace as the 
efficient cause of conversion, but also human agency 
in bringing it about. ‘This is the preaching of the 
truth by prophets and apostles : in other words, the 
proclamation of God’s truth by men who are 
themselves witnesses to its power. This is not 
only implied in the passages already referred to, but 
is expressly mentioned in other places, e.g. Ac 10“ 
141, The importance of the channel which conveys 
the water, or of the wire which conveys the force, 
although secondary, is still great. While recogniz- 
ing that, as a rule, divine grace works through 
human means and instruments, we need not doubt 
that it also can and does often work independently. 
J. S. BANKS. 
CONVERT.—In AV c. is used once intransitively, 
Is 610 ‘lest they see with their eyes ... and con- 
vert and be healed’ (RV ‘turn again’), Cf. 
Wyclif’s tr. of Jn 158 (1382) ‘Sothli Ihesu convertid 
and seynge hem suwynge him, seith to hem, What 
seken ye?’ The most frequent meaning of c. in 
early Eng. (and in AV) is simply to turn (e.g. Is 
60°) ; but the mod. use was known, as Shaks. Merch. 
of Ven. τττ. v.37: ‘in converting Jews to Christians 
you raise the price of pork.’ In Ps 23% for AV ‘he 
restoreth my soul,’ Douay reads ‘he hath conuerted 
my soule,’ with the remark, ‘which is the first 
justification.” See CONVERSION. J. HASTINGS. 


CONVINCE.—Certainly in most, probably in all 
the examples of c. in AV, the meaning is to 
convict. Job 32 ‘There was none of you that 
convinced Job’ (asin, cf. Ps 507, Pr 30° where EV 
have ‘reprove,’ but ‘convict’ would be better) ; 
Job’s friends did not try to convince him merely, 
but to convict him, find him in the wrong, and that 
is probably the meaning both of the Heb. and of 
the English. In NT the Gr. is either the simple 
ἐλέγχω Jn 8% ‘Which of you c* me of sin?’; 1 Co 
14% ‘he is c® of all, he is judged of all’; Tit 1° 
‘to c. the gainsayers’ (not merely refute in argu- 
ment, but convict in conscience) ;sx Ja 2° * are co! of 
the law’; Jude? (edd.; TR ἐξελέγχω) ‘toe. all that 
are ungodly among them of their ungodly deeds’; or 
διακατελέγχομαι, a compound occurring here only in 
all Gr. literature, Ac 18 ‘he mightily ce the Jews’ 
(RV ‘ powerfully confuted’; but from the analogy 
of other passages it is prob. that St. Luke means 
that the apostle brought home moral blame to 
them, not merely that he refuted their arguments). 
Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. ili. ἃ, ‘Satan stood... 
confuted, and convine’t’; and Adams, Serm. ii. 38, 
‘Whatsoever is written is written either for our 
instruction or destruction; to convert us if we 
embrace it, to convince us if we despise it.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONVOCATION.—See CONGREGATION. COOK- 
ING.—See Foop. COPPER.—See BRASS. 


COPTIC YVERSION.—See EGYPriAN VERSIONS. 
COR.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CORAL (rims) is twice (or thrice, if we include Pr 
247 where ‘too high’ is tr. of same word) mentioned 
in OT, Job 28% and Ezk 27%; and as coral is 
abundant in the waters of the Mediterranean, the 
reference in the latter to Syria as a ‘merchant in 
coral’ is peculiarly appropriate (ef. Dillm. Job 2818), 
Red coral (Corallium rubrum) is probably meant, 
as being specially suited for ornament; but from 
the rareness of ornaments of this material, found 
amongst those of Egypt and Pheenicia, we may 
conclude that it was not in much request, at least 
in OT times; on the other hand, the material 
may have crumbled away, or been dissolved. 
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The polyps, or animals producing coral, belong 
to those members of the Acéinozoa which secrete 
a hard, generally calcareous, skeleton. They 
flourish in the warm waters of the Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean, where these are clear and free 
from sediment, at various depths down to about 
80 fathoms or more. The most important fisheries 
are off the coasts of Tunis, Algeria, Naples, Genoa, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. E. HULL. 


COR-ASHAN (AV Chor-ashan, 18 30) is the 
present reading (Ἰ 3) of MT, but the orig. 
text was undoubtedly Bor-ashan (‘y-2), as is 
evident from the LXX (A Βωρασάν, B Βηρσάβεε). 
Cf. notes of Budde, Driver, and Wellh. ad loc. The 
place may be the same as Ashan of Jos 15% 197, 


J. A. SELBIE. 

CORBAN (Heb. jz orbdn) means (1) an 
oblation ;* (2) a gift. The word occurs Mk 7" ‘If 
a man shall say to his father or his mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say, Given (to God), ye 
no longer suffer him to do aught for his father 
or his mother’ (cf. Mt 15 RV). The Talmudic 
treatise Nedarim (=vows) discloses that the Jews 
were much addicted to rash vows; and j27p, or its 
equivalent δὴ (=dnas, which according to Levy is 
a corruption of op, koném), was in constant use; so 
that it gradually became a mere formula of inter- 
diction, without any intention of making the thing 
interdicted ‘a gift to God.’ A man seeing his 
house on fire says, ‘My tallith shall be korban, if 
it is not burnt,’ Ned. 111. 06. In making a vow of 
abstinence he says, ‘Konag be the food (vi. 1) or 
the wine (viii. 1) which I taste.’ When a man 
resolves not to plough a field, he says, ‘ Konag be 
the field, if I plough it,’ iv. 7. Repudiation of a 
wife is thus expressed, ‘What my wife might be 
benefited by me is konasg ("2 n3q] "AYN Dp), because 
she has stolen my cup’ or ‘struck my son,’ 111. 2; 
while the precise Heb. formula of our text is 130 
Ὁ mana aN’, viii. 11 (Lowe’s Mishna). 

In Nedarim, c. ix., retractation of, and absolu- 
tion from, vows is considered. The problem was a 
knotty one. Oblations were needed for the 
sanctuary, and vows were a fruitful source of 
income ; and besides this, Dt 23%-*3 most rigorously 
forbade any retractation of vows; and therefore 
the Rabbis, while they did not eneourage vows, 
ruled that when made they must be kept. Here 
arises an extreme case. A man in haste or passion 
has vowed that nothing of his shall ever again go 
to the maintenance of his parents. Must that vow 
hold good? ‘Certainly,’ the Rabbis say. ‘Itis hard 
for the parents, but the law is clear, vows must 
be kept.’ Thus, as often, did they allow the literal 
to override the ethical. Jesus revealed a different 
‘spirit,’ as He ruled that ‘duty to parents is a far 
higher law than fulfilment of a rash vow.’ 

R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos (6. A.D. 90), who felt in 
several ways the influence of Christianity, was 
apparently the first Rabbi to advocate retracta- 
tlon of vows. I render Nedarim 91 thus: ‘R. 
Eliezer said that when rash vows infringe at all on 
parental obligations, Rabbis should suggest a 
retractation (di¢. open a door) by appealing to the 
honour due to parents. The sages dissented. NR. 
Zadok said, instead of appealing to the honour due 
to parents let them appeal to the honour due to 
God; then might rash vows cease. The sages at 
length agreed with Rt. Eliezer, that if the case be 
directly between a man and his parents (as in Mt 


15°), they might suggest retractation by appealing | 


to the honour due to parents.’ 
LATERATURE,—The best elucidation is direct from the Mishna ; 


*In this sense very frequently in Lv and Nu (all P), elsewhere 
Ezk 2028 4043 only, 


next from Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, c. xxxi.; 
Mt 15° and Mk 741 are diversely discussed by Wetstein, Grotius, 
Lightfcot (Hor. Heb.), Morison, and in Wiinsche’s Erlaiiterung 


J. T. MARSHALL. 


CORD.—1. ban, Arab. hadi, the common nanie 
for rope in Syria. It is translated in RV ‘cord’ 
in Jos 2%, Job 36° ete.; ‘line’ in Mic 25,2 § 85, 
Ps 16° 78°, Am 717, Zec 91; ‘ropes’ in 1 K 9081. 
and ‘tacklings’ in Is 33%, In Syria ropes and 
cords are made of goat’s or camel’s hair spun into 
threads, and then plaited or twisted. Sometimes 
they are made of strips of goat’s skin or cow’s hide 
twisted together. In modern times ropes of hemp 
are more commonly used. 2. nay, Arab. rbd, 
‘band,’ a binding or fastening. It is so translated 
in Ezk 3%, Job 39%, Hos 114; but ‘ropes’ in Jg 
154-44; ‘cords’ in Ps 1187? 1993. and ‘cart rope’ 
in Is 5°. The word has the meaning of something 
interlaced or twisted. See BAND. Besides the 
common ropes mentioned above, ropes for tempor- 
ary fastenings are often made from branches of 
vines interlaced. or twisted together, and also from 
the bark of branches of the mulberry tree. 3. 71x, 
Arab. aindb, tent ropes, trans. ‘cords’ in Ex 3518 
39”, Is 547, and Jer 10%. Tent ropes, among the 
Bedawin, are made of goat’s or camel’s hair. 4, 
vin, Arab. Ahad, line, tr. ‘cord’ in Ee 4%, 5, πῃ", 
Arab. wittar, catgut. In Jg 167 this word is 
translated ‘ withes,’ in RVm ‘ bowstring,’ which is 
probably correct. In Job 30% AV ‘my cord’ may 
mean ‘ bowstring’ or the ‘rein’ of a bridle; in Ps 
11? ‘bowstring.” Catgut is often made in the 
villages of Lebanon. In the NT σχοίνιον, ropes of 
rushes, is translated ‘cord’ in Jn 2", and ‘ropes’ 
in Ac 273, W. CARSLAW. 


CORIANDER SEED (73 gad, κόριον, coriandrum). 
—The fruit of an umbelliferous plant, Coriandrum 
sativum, L., extensively cultivated in the East. It 
is an annual, with two kinds of leaves, the lower 
divided into two to three pairs of ovate-cuneate, 
dentate segments, the upper much dissected into 
linear-setaceous lobes. The fruits are ovate- 
globular, straw-coloured, twice as large as a hemp 
seed, and striate. They have a warm, aromatic 
taste, and stomachic, carminative properties. Avi- 
cenna recites (ii. 198) a long list of virtues attributed 
to it, in a variety of diseases. The only mention 
of it in the Bible is in comparison with the size 
and colour of manna (Ex 1671, Νὰ 117. The Arabic 
naine of it is kuzbarah. G. E. Post. 


CORINTH (Κόρινθος) was in many respects the 
most important city of Greece (7.e. Achaia, accord- 
ing to the Rom. appellation, cf. Ac 20? with 197%) 
under the Kom. Empire. Whereas Athens was 
the educational centre, the seat of the greatest 
university in the world at that time, and the city 
to which the memories of Greek freedom and older 
history clung most persistently, C. was the capital 
of the Rom. province (see ACHAIA), the centre of 
governiucnt and commerce, of actual life and 
political development in the country; while its 
situation, again, on the great central route between 
Tome and the East, made it one of the knots to- 
wards which converged a number of subordinate 
roads. In this last respect it was the next stage to 
Ephesus (wh. see) on this great highway, and must 
have been in very close and frequent communica- 
tion with it. The situation of C. qualified it to be 
the most important centre whence any new mlove- 
ment in thought or society might radiate over the 
entire province of Achaia; and therefore it became 
one of the small list of cities (along with Syrian 
Antioch and Ephesus) which were most closely 


| connected with the early spread of Christianity 


towards the West. " 
C. occupied a striking and powerful position. 
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It was situated at the southern extremity of the 
narrow isthmus which connected the Peloponnesus 
with the mainland of Greece, on a slightly raised 
terrace, sloping up from the low-lying plain to a 
bold rock, the Acrocorinthus, which rises abruptly 
on the south side of the city to the height of 
over 1800 ft. above sea-level. Tlius the city was 
easy of access from both east and west, and 
at the same time possessed of great military im- 
portance, on account of its powerful citadel. Its 
strength was increased by its fortifications, which 
not merely surrounded the city, but also connected 
it by the ‘Long Walls’ with its harbour Lecheum 
on the western sea, about 14 miles (12 stadia) 
distant. Its situation enabled it to command all 
land communication between central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus. Along the southern edge of the 
isthmus stretches a ridge called Oneion from E, to 
W.; and the Acrocorinthus, which from the north 
seems to be an isolated rock, is really a spur of 
Oneion, though separated from the ridge by a deep 
cleft or ravine. This ridge makes communication 
with the Peloponnesus difficult, leaving only three 
paths—one along the western sea (Corinthian Gulf), 
commanded by Lechwum and the Long Walls, one 
close under the walls of Corinth, and one along the 
eastern sea (Saronic Gulf), commanded by the 
other harbour of Corinth named Cenchres (Ac 18%, 
Ro 161), about 84 miles (70 stadia) distant from the 
city. The Acrocorinthus commands a wonderful 
view over both seas, on the EK. the Saronic Gulf, 
and on the W. the Corinthian,* and over the low 
lands bordering the two seas, up to the mountains 
both in the Peloponnesus and in central Greece; the 
acropolis of Athens, Mount Parnassus, and many 
other famous points are clearly visible. 

Through its two harbours C. bestrode the 
isthmus, with one foot planted on each sea; and 
hence it is called ‘two-sea’d Corinth’ (binaris 
Corintht menia, Horace, Od.i.7); and Philip tv. of 
Macedon called it one of the ‘fetters of Greece’ ; 
the other two being Chalcis in Eubeea and Deme- 
trias in Thessaly. But the territory belonging to 
the city was confined and unproductive (except the 
fertile though narrow strip of soil extending along 
the Corinthian Gulf towards Sicyon); the low 
ground of the Isthmus was poor and stony; and 
Oneion was mere rock. Hence the population was 
at once tempted by two quiet seas, and compelled 
by the churlish land, to turn to maritime enter- 
prise ; and there lay the greatness of C. so long as 
Greece was free. Only when Greece was enslaved 
did C. become one of the fetters of the country. 

It was customary in ancient times to haul ships 
across the low and narrow Isthmus by a made route, 
called Diolkos (δίολκος), between the W. and the E. 
sea. Owing to the dread entertained by ancient 
sailors for the voyage round the southern capes of 
the Peloponnesus (especially Malea), as well as to 
the saving of time effected on the voyage from Italy 
to the Asian coast by the Corinthian route, many 
smaller ships were thus carried bodily across the 
Isthmus; though the larger ships (such as that in 
which St. Paul sailed, Ac 27% 87) could never have 
been treated in that way. Many travellers along 
the great route from Italy to the East came to 
Lechzum in one ship, and sailed east in another 
from Cenchree, while the merchandise of large 
ships must have been transhipped; and thus 
Corinth was thronged with travellers. Under Nero 
an attempt was made about A.D. 66-67 to cut a 
ship-canal across the Isthmus (after several earlier 
schemes had been frustrated as an impious inter- 
ference with the divine will); and traces of the 
works were observable before the present ship- 

* A bold hill, projecting a little distance on the west of the 


Acrocorinthus, seriously interferes with the view on that, side ; 
Leake calla it ‘the eyesore of Corinth.’ 
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canal was inade.* The canal was intended to be 
some distance north of the two harbours, and 
would have damaged their prosperity. In such a 
city any new movement of thought originating in 
the East was certain to become known rapidly, in 
the frequent intercourse that was maintained be- 
tween Rome and the East. Moreover. Christians 
travelling for various reasons were often likely to 
pass through C.; and hence St. Paul calls Gaius of 
Corinth ‘iny host and of the whole Church’ 
(Ro 16”), In the end of the Ist cent. Clement, 
writing to the Church at C., alludes several times 
(81, § 10, § 35), to the frequent occasion which the 
people had to show hospitality to travellers. 

In this situation C. had generally been the lead- 
ing commercial city of Greece. Historical reasons, 
indeed, oceasionally endangered its trading supre- 
macy for a-time; sometimes the energy of the 
Athenians, or of some other rivals, challenged it; 
and at last the Romans destroyed the city in B.¢. 
146. But the favourable situation which had made 
it the originator in Greelx history of great fleets 
and of commercial enterprise on a large scale, and 
enabled it to become the mother-city of many 
colonies in the central and western parts of the 
Mediterranean, could not allow it to remain a ruin 
and a mere historical memory. For atime, indeed, 
Delos succeeded to its commercial supremacy, and 
Sicyon to its presidency at the Isthmian Games; 
but in B.c. 46 it was refounded by Julius Cesar as 
a Rom. colony, under the name Colonia Laus Julia 
Corinthus. Hence a considerable proportion of the 
small number of names in NT connected with C. 
are Roman: Crispus, Titins Justus (Ac 1878), 
Lucius, Tertius, Gaius, Quartus (Ro 167!-*8), For- 
tunatus, Achaicus (1 Co 161”), Since Greece was 
revived as an independent country in modern 
times, the claim of C. to be the site of the capital, 
though mentioned, has been always rejected, partly 
through the surpassing historical memories that 
cluster round Athens, and partly through the fact 
that C. is subject to earthquakes. 

The oration of Dion Chrysostom, delivered in 
C. in the early part of the 2nd cent. (Or. 37), gives 
a lively idea of the prosperity of C.; he describes 
it as the most prominent and the richest city of 
Greece (vol. 11. p. 120, ed. Reiske), and alludes to 
its library, but enlarges chiefly on the historical 
and mythological associations. Half a century 
later Aelius Aristides in an oration ‘to Poseidon,’ 
delivered at C. in connexion with the Isthmian 
Games, also draws a picture of the city, enlarging 
more on the educated and literary spirit manifested 
there. About the same period Pausanias de- 
scribes its history and monuments and public 
buildings (ii. c. 1-4): the old temple of Aphrodite, 
on the top of the Acrocorinthus; the sacred 
fountain Peirene on its side, close under the 
summit ; below this the Sisypheum ; in the lower 
city the Agora, with its temples and statues, and 
soon. The coinage of the Rom. colony proves, by 
the numerous types taken from old Corinthian 
history and mythology, the pride which was felt 
by the Roman C. in the ancient memories of the 
city; and at once illustrates and confirms the 
testimony of Dion and Aristides. This feeling 1n 
the colony must be taken into account in estimat- 
ing its character when St. Paul visited it; and 
the subject is admirably treated by Imhoof-Blumer 
and Gardner in their Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias (see Journal of Hellenic Studies, v1. 
1885, pp. 59-77). It must, however, be remembered 
that the colonial coins used by them are generally 
later than the time of St. Paul, and that this feel- 


* These traces, which have been entirely obliterated by the 
modern canal, are described, and a map given showing the line 
intended to be followed by Nero’s canal, in Bulletin de Corre- 
spond. Hellénique, viii. (1884) p, 228 f. 
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ing grew stronger in the 2nd cent. as the Rom. 
blood and spirit died out on a foreign and uncon- 
genial soil. The circumference of the lower city 
was 40 stadia, and the circumference of the fortifi- 
cations, including in their circuit the Acrocorinthus, 
was 85 stadia (about 10 miles), as Pausanias and 
Strabo agree. Only scanty and unimpressive re- 
mains of ancient buildings now remain. 

The population of such a colony as C. would 
consist (1) of the descendants of the Rom. colon, 
established there in B.c. 46, who would on the 
whole constitute a sort of local aristocracy ; (2) of 
many resident ‘ Romans’ who came for commercial 
reasons, in addition to a few resident officials of 
the government ; (3) of a large Greek population, 
who ranked as incole; (4) of many other resident 
strangers of various nationalities, attracted to C. 
for various reasons, amid the busy intercourse that 
characterized the Rom. world. The Rom. colonial 
blood had not yet had time to melt into the Greek 
stock, as it probably did in the cent. or two follow- 
ing St. Paul’s visit. Among the resident strangers 
it is clear that a considerable colony of Jews 
existed at C., where they had a synagogue (Ac 184) ; 
and in such a commercial centre a Jewish settle- 
ment was a matter of course. Among the Corin- 
thian Jews a certain number of converts, including 
some of the most prominent persons, joined St. 
Paul (Ac 18*8, Ro 164, 1 Co 9"); and this was, 
doubtless, one of the reasons why the feeling 
against St. Paul was so strong in the city, leading 
even to a plot against his life (Ac 20°). It is clear, 
however, both from Ac and from the two letters of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, that the Church con- 
sisted chiefly of non-Jews (see esp. 1 Co 127). But 
the presence in the Church of some influential 
Jews, and probably of a considerable number of 
Gentiles who had previously been brought under 
the influence of the synagogue (such as Titus 
Justus, Ac 187), constituted an element always 
likely to cause that strong Judaizing tendency 
which is revealed in St. Paul’s letters. 

St. Paul visited C. at first without any definite 
intention of making it a great centre of his work 
(Ac 181). He was still under the impression that 
his call to Macedonia (Ac 109-10) was operative ; 
and he was eager to return to Macedonia, and 
specially to Thessalonica (1 Th 217. 18). but was pre- 
vented by various circumstances and impediments 
(which he sums up in the expression ‘ Satan hindered 
us’). It would appear from the narrative of Ac 
1716, 1851. that in Athens, and at first in C., St. Paul 
was still strongly possessed with the Macedonian 
scheme, and was only delaying his return thither 
until the difficulties were cleared away. but a 
special revelation (Ac 189: 19) altered his plans, when 
in a night-vision the Lord directed him to speak 
freely and boldly in C., ‘for I have much people in 
this city.’ St. Paul regarded this as releasing him 
from the Macedonian duty, and now directed his 
work entirely towards the new sphere, in which he 
remained altovether for a year and six months. 
It is not stated what period had elapsed between 
his arrival and this revelation ; but, in all prob- 
ability, no very long time intervened. It is at 
least clear that the new governor Junius Gallio 
arrived after the revelation, and during the second 
period of work, which was directed towards the 
new Achaian sphere. But evidently even during 
the first period St. Paul had been encouraged by 
considerable successin C. In the Jewish synagogue, 
indeed, he had met with strong opposition, and 
had already found himself obliged to break off his 
connexion definitely with his own nation, and to 
go unto the Gentiles (Ac 18°) from henceforth ({.6. 

uring the rest of his stayin C.). But even among 
the Je ews, Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
believed with all his house; while among the 
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general population of C. many were baptized (Ac 
188). None of the baptisms in C. were performed 
by St. Paul himself, except those of Crispus and of 
Gaius, and of the household of Stephanas(1Co D+ 1°), 
It is not certain whether this abstention from 
personally baptizing was something peculiar in the 
special case of C., or was commonly practised by 
St. Paul; but the other apostles seem to have 
often left the work of baptizing to ministers and 
subordinates (Ac 10* 13°); and St. Paul probably 
did the same. ‘The three exceptions mentioned by 
him are noteworthy ; the circumstances show why 
St. Paul was likely to attach special importance 
to them; Stephanas was ‘the first-fruits of 
Achaia’ (1 Co 16:5), Gaius was his host on his 
later visit (Ro 16”), and therefore probably a 
specially beloved friend ; Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, was a convert of uncommon importance. 

About five or six weeks, perhaps, after St. 
Paul’s arrival at C., he was rejoined by Silas and 
Timothy, returning from Macedonia. Ἧς had left 
them at Berea, and they had joined him prob- 
ably in Athens, and been immediately sent away 
on a mission to Thessalonica (1 Th 34, Ac 1715 18°) 
and probably also to Philippi.* The fact that 
Timothy alone is quoted as authority for news 
from Thessalonica (1 Th 3°), and as messenger to 
Thessalonica, shows that Silas had been sent to 
some other city of Macedonia(doubtless to Philippi). 
Immediately on receipt of Timothy’s news St. Paul 
wrote his First Ep. to the Thess. (1 Th 3°) from C. 
The date of the second is not so clearly fixed ; but 
it also was probably composed in the early part 
of the Corinthian work, immediately on receipt 
of news about the reception of the first letter in 
Thessalonica. 

During St. Paul’s residence in C., Gallio eame to 
govern Achaia as proconsul of prvtorian rank. 
There is no evidence, except what can be derived 
from the life of St. Paul, to fix the year in which 
Gallio administered the province; but he may 
probably have come during the summer of A.D. 
52, though some authorities fix the date differently 
(53, Renan, Lightfoot; see GALLIO). During his 
adininistration, the Jews—angry at the defection of 
at least one leading compatriot, at the manner in 
which St. Paul had turned away from them with a 
very exasperating gesture, and at the institution 
of a rival meeting-house next door to the syna- 
cogue, in the house of Titius Justus, a Roman, and 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (Ac 18%5)—brought an 
accusation against St. Paul before the proconsul. 
In order that such an accusation might be admitted 
for trial, the Jews must have tried to give to it a 
colouring of offence against Roman law, for the 
Jews still possessed the right to try among them- 
selves in their own way any offence against purely 
Jewish religious observanee. But the attempt to 
give colour to a charge which was essentially 
religious did not deceive Gallio; he refused to 
adimit the case to trial, and ‘drave them from the 
judgment-seat.’ His action was highly important ; 
it amounted to an authoritative decision that St. 
Paul’s preaching could not be construed as an 
offence against Rom. law, and that, if there was 
anything wrong in it, the wrong was only in 
respect of Jewish law, and thercfore should come 
before a Jewish court, and could not be adinitted 
before the proconsular court. This decision by an 
official of such rank formed a precedent which 
might be appealed to in later trials; and it is not 
too much to say that it had practically the force of 
a declaration of freedom to preach in the province. 
According to our view, this incident had a marked 
effect in directing St. Paul’s attention to the pro- 
tection which the Roman state might give him 


* Wesee that Philippi was in frequent communication with St 
Paul (Ph 415f-), 
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against the Jews. Hitherto his position had been 
so humble that his relation to the state had prob- 
ably not entered consciously into his mind, or 
formed any part of his calculations; but the de- 
cision of the first Roman imperial official before 
whom he had been accused (combined with the 
favourable memory of the other high imperial 
official, Sergius Paulus, with whom he had come 
in eontact), was calculated to make a strong im- 
pression on his mind. 

When St. Paul ceased to preach in the syna- 
gogue, he began to use the house of Titius Justus, 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (evidently Roman from 
his name), as a centre for teaching. In the follow- 
ing months he was evidently understood by the 
Corinthian population to be one of those lecturers 
on philosophy and morals, so common in the Greek 
world, who often travelled, and settled in new 
cities where there seemed a good opening for a 
teacher ; and scornful remarks were made contrast- 
ing the high fees charged by teachers of estab- 
lished reputation with the gratis lectures of this 
new aspirant, and an impression was common that 
St. Paul (like other beginners in philosophy) was 
working to obtain a reputation and position such 
as would justify him, after a time, in beginning to 
charge fees, and make a livelihood by lus brains 
instead of by his hands, The eflect produced on 
St. Paul by these remarks is shown in I Co. 

As was the case in most other cities, the Greek 
populace of C. disliked the Jews ; and the marked 
reprimand administered to the latter by Gallio, in 
refusing to entertain the case against St. Paul, 
seems to have been popular in the city (Ae 187”). 
The Greeks took and beat Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue (who had apparently succeeded Crispus 
when the latter became a Christian) ;* and Gallio 
took no notice of an act which he may probably 
have considered as a piece of rough justice, and 
also as a mark of popular approval (which was 
always grateful to a Nom. official). At this time 
there can be no doubt that in the popular mind 
Christianity was looked on merely as an obscure 
variety of Judaism. 

In C. at his first arrival St. Paul became 
acquainted with two persons who played an im- 
portant part in subsequent events; these were 
Priscilla and Aquila (to follow the noteworthy 
order observed by St. Luke, Ac 188-36 1 and by St. 
Paul himself, Ro 16°, 2 Ti 4). Aquila, a Jew of 
the province Pontus, had left Rome in consequence 
of Claudius’ edict (perhaps issued in the latter part 
of A.D. 50);+ and the commercial advantages of C. 
attracted him thither. St. Paul resided in their 
house during his long stay in C. ; and they acecom- 
panied him to Ephesus, where they were still resid- 
ing When he caine thither after visiting Pal., Syrian 
Antioch, and the Galatian churches. Priscilla 
bears a good Rom. name, and was probably a lady 
of good family (which would explain why she is so 
often mentioned before her husband); and Aquila 
doubtless had acquired a wide knowledge of the 
Rom. world during his life; and they would there- 
fore be well suited to suggest to St. Paul the 
central importance of Rome in the development of 
the Church, and form a medium of communication 
with the great city. We may fairly associate with 
this friendship the maturing of St. Paul's plan 
for evangelizmg Rome and the West, which we 
find already fully arranged a little later (Ac 19”), 


*Soin AV; but in RV it seems to be implied that the Jews 
beat Sosthenes (implying that he was a Christian, as either he 
or another Sosthenes afterwards was, 1Co 11), but it seems in- 
conceivable that Gallio should have permitted such an act on 
the part of those whom he had just snubhed so emphatically. 

4 Soin RV; but AV has the wrong order in 1876, 

{The dates assigned vary. Orosius names 49 as the year; 
and it has been contended that his dates at this period are all 
uniformly one year too early (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 68, 254). Lightfoot gives the date 52, Renan 51, Lewin 62, 


Ro 15%). In this respect, also, the Corinthlan 
residence was an epoch in St. Paul’s conception of 
the development of the Church in the Rom. world. 

In C. the development of the Church might be 
expected to move rapidly. East and West met 
there, where Rom. colonists, Greek residents, and 
Jewish settlers all dwelt; and thought progressed 
in the contact of race with race. But rapid de- 
velopment always implies dissension and conflict 
of opinions; and hence we find the existence of 
waiting factions mentioned far more emphatically 
in C. than in any other Church; some were of 
Paul (the founder), some of Apollos (Paul’s 
eloguent successor), some of Ceplias (ze. tlie 
Judaizing party), some of Christ (presumably per- 
sons who claimed to be above mere apostolic 
partisanship), as we read in 1 Co 1”. Of these 
parties it is perhaps a permissible conjecture that 
the Rom. colonists, and the freedmen who natur- 
ally agreed with them, formed the bulk of the first, 
while the Greek residents had been more attracted 
by the Alexandrian philosophy, and perhaps the 
mysticism of Apollos; the Jews and some proselytes 
would comprise the J udaizing adherents of Cephas. 
St. Paul, wlien he came to C., seems to have been 
moved by the want of success that had attended 
his very philosophic style of address in Athens; 
and he deliberately adopted a specially simple 
style of address. Ashe says (1 Co 2!-?, cf. Ac 18°), 
he came not with oratorical power or philosophie 
subtlety, cxpounding the mysterious nature of 
God; he did not declare to the Corinthians, as he 
had done to the Athenian audience, ‘the Divine 
Nature’ (Ac 17% 29); he determined not to know 
anything among his hearers at C. save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. To the Greeks, who 
sought after philosophy, such preaching must have 
seemed uneducated and unintellectual (1 Co 1? 3) ; 
and we miglit conjecture that, as a rule, they 
would prefer the message as delivered by Apollos. 
But there is no evidence to confirm this conjecture ; 
and in the only slight description of Apollos’ 
preaching in Achaia, he is said to have been 
specially successful among the Jews (Ac 1838), It 
seems, therefore, not possible to feel any confidence 
in the details of an hypothesis connecting the 
parties in the Church with the nationalities that 
were mingled in the population of C., though we 
admit the strong probability that the variety of 
races contributed to cause the variety of parties, 
and that there would be a tendency for each race 
to become concentrated in one party. 

The preceding paragraphs show that we are 
justified in attaching great importance to St. 
Paul’s stay in C., as constituting an epoch in his 
preaching, in his plans, and in his conscious 
attitude towards the Rom. government, and also 
as resulting in the formation of a new Church in 
the track of ready communication alike with the 
East and with Italy. As to the constitution of 
this new Church, it is evident that a very consider- 
able congregation had been formed in C. within a 
few years after St. Paul first entered it, and some 
of the converts were men of position; on the 
whole, however, he declares that there were among 
them not many that were deeply educated in 
philosophy, not many possessing official dignity 
and power, not many of aristocratic birth (1 Co 126). 
the bulk of the Chureh was humble, but. these 
words (‘not many’) may fairly be taken as imply- 
ing that there were in it some few members of 
higher position. 

St. Paul seems to have departed from C. for the 
purpose of celebrating the feast at Jerus. (Ae 18”, 
where RV omits the words intimating his intention 
—but probably they are original); we cannot 


doubt that this was the Passover, which fixes his 


departure to early spring, and his arrival in Ὁ. to 
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autumn, acc. to our view Sept. 51-March 53 (52- 
54 many scholars, 48-50 Harnack). Perhaps his 
vow, in accordance with which he cut his hair 
in Cenchrez, when on the point of going on board 
the ship, was completed and discharged at the 
Passover in Jerusalem. Doubtless, he performed 
the voyage on a ship whose special purpose was to 
carry pilgrims to Jerus. for the feast from Achaia 
and Asia. In 205 he probably again thought of 
performing the voyage on such a ship, and found 
that the Jews were too incensed against him to 
make the voyage safe. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian Church 
is lightly passed over by St. Luke. Apollos was 
sent over from Ephesus with a letter of recom- 
mendation to the brethren in Achaia (Ac 18”, 
2 Co 3}),* and his influence in C. was powerful (Ac 
187-28 1 Co 113. It is generally admitted that St- 
Paul, during the early part of his stay in Ephesus, 
sent to C. a letter which has not been preserved 
(1 Co 5°); and it may be regarded as highly prob- 
able that this is not the only one of his letters 
that has perished. The view has also been strong] 
maintained that St. Paul paid a short visit to ὦ. 
from Ephesus, and returned to Ephesus (2 Co 
121413!); but, more probably, such a short visit 
was paid later from Macedonia (see Drescher in 
Sk, 1897, pp. 50ff In the latter part of St. 
Paul’s stay in Ephesus, however, the report that 
was brought to him from C. by envoys (1 Co 
167-18) drew from him the letter which has been 
preserved, and is commonly cited as 1 Co. It 
seems probable that this letter was sent by the 
hands of Titus: at least it is certain that he was 
sent by St. Paul on a mission to C. about this 
time (2 Co 7-15); and St. Paul several times refers 
to the strong interest which Titus took in the 
Corinthians (2 Co 7 816), Timothy also was sent 
on a mission to C. from Ephesus (1 Co 417. When 
St. Paul left Ephesus and came to Macedonia, he 
met there Titus on his return from C. (probably at 
Philippi), after having been disappointed in the 
hope of finding him at Troas. Evidently, Titus 
returned from C. by the land route or by a coast- 
ing vessel by way of Macedonia and Troas. On 
this report the second letter to C. was now dis- 
patched ; and Titus went on a second mission, 
accompanied this time by ‘the brother whose 
praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
Churches’ (identilied by an early tradition, which 
may probably be correct, as St. Luke). Timothy 
also returned by the land route from C., and met 
St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Co 1), After spending 
some months in Macedonia, apparently in several 
cities (Ac 207, 1 Co 16°, Ro 15”), St. Paul entered 
Greece, where he spent three months, ehielly, 
no doubt, at C., during the winter of 56-57 
(or 57-58 acc. to Lightfoot and many others). 
During the years 55-56 St. Paul had been much 
occupied with a scheme for a general contribution 
from his new Churches in the four provinces 
Achaia, Macedonia, Galatia, and Asia,}t which was 
to be devoted to the benefit of the poor Christians 
inJerusalem. To thisscheme St. Paul attached the 
utmost importance, as marking the solidarity of 
the new foundations with the original Church ; 
and he pays a high compliment to the Corinthians 
for the readiness with which they had begun to 
respond to the eall (2 Co 95. No envoy from C, 
ls named among the delegates sent in charge of 


*In the passage of 2Co 3, probably other Jews who came 


with letters of recommendation from Jerus. are referred to, as ! 


well as Apollos with his Ephesian recommendation. 

+ St. Paul mentions the contribution of Macedonia and 
Achaia in Ro 1526, 2 Co 83.6 92, of Galatia and Corinth, 1 Co 16], 
Ile has no occasion to allude to that of Asia; and he alludes to 
that of Galatia only perhaps as being the first and supplying 
the model. The Asian contribution is implied in Ac 204, where 
the envoys who carried it to Jerus. are mentioned (cf. Ac 2417), 


the money to Jerus. (Ac 204); but it seems possible 
that the Corinthians asked either St. Paul himself 
or one of the envoys mentioned in 2 Co 8!** to act 
as their steward. 

The development of the Church in C. between 
A.D. 58 and 57, and the kinds of difficulties that 
beset the early steps of this young congregation, 
are closely eonnected with the letters of St. Paul 
(which form our sole authority), and will be 
more appropriately treated under the heading of 
CORINTHIANS, EPISTLES TO THE; but we must 
here refer to the probable influence of the ehar- 
acter of society in the city on the Church. C. had 
always been a great seat of the worship of 
Aphrodite ; and that goddess retained in her seat 
on the Isthmus much of the abominable (and 
really non-Greek) character of the Asian and esp. 
Phenician religion from which she sprang, par- 
ticularly the system of hierodoulot who lived a life 
of vice as part of the religious ceremonial of the 
goddess. Hence the viciousness of C. was pro- 
verbial through the Roman world; and we can 
realize how vile was the society out of which the 
Corinthian congregation arose, how hard it was for 
them to shake ofl the influence of early and long 
association with vicious surroundings, how deep 
they were likely to sink in ease of any lapse from 
religion. It is no wonder that St. Paul wrote 
(1 Co 5) that, if they were to cut themselves off 
altogether from vicious persons, they ‘must needs 
go out of the world.’ 

Near C. was the scene of the Isthmian Games, 
one of the four great athletic contests and festivals 
of Greece. These games were held at the shrine 
of Poseidon, a little way N.E. of the city, about 
the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and elose to the 
shore of the Saronic Gulf. They were of the usual 
Greek style, including foot-races, chariot-races, 
boxing, etc., and the victor’s prize was a wreath of 
the foliage of the pine-trees, which grow abund- 
antly on the coast. It is usual to say that St. 
Paul borrows his imagery in such passages as 
1 Co 9-6 from these games; but games were uni- 
versal in all Greelk or semi-Greek cities; and St. 
Paul, who had lived long in such cities as Tarsus 
and Antioch, and had already visited many others, 
did not require to visit the Isthmian Games in 
order to write that ‘they which run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize,’ or that ‘they do 
it to receive a corruptible erown.’ Such allusions 
would be as luminous to the inhabitants of every 
other Greek city in the Mediterranean lands as 
they were to the Corinthians. 

LivgEraturs.—Of general works on geography the best are 
Leake’s Morea, iii. 229-304, and his Peloponnesiaca, 392 ff. ; 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, it. 514 ff.; Clark, Peloponnesus, 42-61. 
The guide-books, especialiy Bacdeker, are good; and the articles 
in works on Greek geography are in general excellent in regard 
to Greece proper (far superior to those on the cities of Asia). 
The works on the life of St. Paul by Conybeare and Ilowson, and 
a host of others, are, as a rule, very good in their treatment of 
Corinth. On the coinage, besides Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner 
alrcady quoted, see the works of Mionnet, Eckhel, and cata- 
logues like that of the British Museum. 

W. Μ΄. Ramsay. 
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1. Place of the Epistle in Tradition. 

2. Transmission of the Text. 

3. Internal lividence and Genuineness. 

4, Recent Criticism. 

6. St. Paul’s earlier Relations with Corinth. 

6. The Place of the Epistle in Pauline Chronology. 
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9. Analysis of the Epistle. 
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. Dovtrinal Importance. , 
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[pistle. 

. Select bibliography. 


1. The two companion Epistles to the Corin- 
thians have occupied froin the first an unchallenged 
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lace among the acknowledged writings of St. 
aul. These writings, as is well known, formed a 
recognized group, under the name of ‘the Apostle,’ ἢ 
before the date at which we have evidence of a 
complete NT Canon. The well-known response Τ 
of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.D, 180) at once ineludes 
and distinguishes the ‘letters of Paul a just man’ 
among the ‘books’ earried about by Christians. 
That a collection of Pauline letters existed at 
least as early as the reign of Trajan is a strong 
inference from the now generally accepted date of 
the Ignatian letters.t Whether or no the whole 
thirteen letters, already included in the Muratorian 
list, were part of this collection from the first 
cannot be discussed here; but it is of special in- 
terest for our purpose to note that, although eventu- 
ally superseded by the modern order, traceable as far 
back as Origen, a very ancient order of the thir- 
teen Epp., preserved in Can. Murat. and attested 
from other quarters, places the Epp. to Corinth at 
the head of the lst. Zahn infers that this order 
is the primitive one, and that the eollection of 
Pauline Epp. was first made at Corinth.§ In any 
case, the recognition of our Epistle is eoeval with 
the evidenee for any collection of the apostle ; 
in fact it goes back beyond any clear evidence of 
the kind. The reference in Clement of Rome (xlvii. 
1) is, unlike most of the early references to NT 
books, a formal appeal to our letter. Echoes of 
the Ep. are too numerous te be quoted here (a 
fairly full collection is in Charteris’ Canonicity, p. 
222 ff.); they oceur in Clement of Rome (seven), 
Ienatius (nine), Polycarp (three, or with tlie 
Martyrdom, four), Justin (at least five) [Hermas, 
Sim. V. vii. 2, is doubtful, and the same may be said 
of Didache x. wapav 404], and others. From the 
citations in Hippolyius we know that the Ophites 
knew our Ep.; the same is true of Basilides as well 
as of the later Gnostics. It is unnecessary to set 
out in detail the evidence for an undisputed fact 
(see below, § 4). 


2. The Epistle has been transmitted in the 


Peshitta, Old Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions 
of NT as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. 

Of the latter, the Epistle is contained entire in NBADp2ul 
(1413-22 ‘manu alia antiqua’), E (copy of Ὁ), L. FG contain all 
but 3516 67-14, C all except 714-96 138-1540, P all except 715-17 
1223-135 1423-39, Fragments are contained in F2, EH (ef. Robinson, 
Euthatiana, 50f.), 12, K (considerable), M,Q,8, 3. Of the cursives, 
it may suffice to refer to 67**, 5, 47, 37 as of special interest. 

The Old Lat. of our Epistle is transmitted in the Lat. VS of the 
Gr.-Latin MSS DE (de; on ἢ and g see Gregory, Prolegomena, 
Ὁ. 969, and Sanday-Headlam, Homans, pp. Ixvi ff.), and in Kins 
a 9th cent. MS at Oxford 5 fraezments only in m and τ. 

The Epistle then comes down to us with every 
possible external attestation of gennineness, and 
its integrity (see on 2 Co, § 8) is equally free from 
suspicion, 

3. But external attestation is hardly enough to 
determine the authorship of a book in the face of 
internal evidence. What then does the Epistle 
tell us of its authorship? We may remark 
generally that no NT writing bears a more con- 
vincing stamp of originality than this letter; it is 
clearly the reflex of a great and markedly indi- 
vidual personality. Manifold as are its contents, 
its several parts hang naturally together, and are 
strongly homogeneous in treatment and style. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, the Ep., read 
in conjunction with our other sources of know- 
ledge, yields a definitely realizable historical 
situation, without a particle of evidence to sug- 
gest that it stands to those sources in a secondary 
relation. Until quite modern times, and except 


* Zahn, Gesch. ἃ. NT Kanons, i. 263, n. 2. 

ἡ Zabn, ἢ. 1]. 996, 1. 82. 86 ni. 

} The question will be found discussed under Canon, Paun: 
cf. Sanday, BL Ὁ. 363 ff. 

ὃ 1. 835 ff, But see Clemen, Hinheitlichkett der PB, 11, 178. 


within a limited area, this has not been questioned. 
Our Ep., with 2 Co, Ro, and Gal, have, as is well 
known, formed the nnimpeached and unassailable 
nucleus of admitted Pauline writings, and have 
furnished to criticism the standard by which the 
claims of all other supposed Pauline literature 
have been estimated. This was conspicuously the 
ease in the period of the Tiibingen school. With 
the exception of the free-lanee Bruno Bauer, 
whose isolated attack is recorded rather as a 
literary curiosity than as a contribution to histori- 
eal criticism, the four Epp. were allowed on all 
sides, even by the most radical criticism, to be the 
genuine work of St. Paul. This was characteristic 
of the genuine psychological insight whieh, in 
spite of admitted extravagances of subjective 
criticism, marks the work of F. C. Baur and his 
ablest followers. 

4. Of late years, however, the genuineness of 
the four ‘ Pauline homologumena’ has been called 
in question by a somewhat more imposing body of 
opinion.* On the one hand, a somewhat numerous 
band of Duteh writers (Loman, Quaestiones Paulinae 
in Th. T. 1882-1886; Pierson and Naber, Vert- 
semilia, 1886; Van Manen in Jahrbd. f. Prot. 
Theol. 1883-1887, and others) have, by subjective 
eriticism of the wildest kind, endeavoured to dis- 
solye the personality of St. Paul and of Jesus 
Christ, and resolve the teaching of the Epp. into 
the product of vague and arbitrarily-assumed 
movements of Jewish religious thought. uenen, 
Scholten, and others have thought the arguments 
by which these views are supported worthy of 
refutation, but any detailed notice of extrava- 
gances, tending only to bring rational historical 
criticism into εἰ ναταΐη, would be out of place in an 
article like the present. The same must be said of 
a somewhat less fanciful critic, Rudolf Steck, 
professor at Bern, who published (Berlin, 1888) 
Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echthett untersucht. 
Ilis arguments reach our Ep. through that to the 
Galatians. The latter is condemned, partly on 
the ground of its diserepancies with Ac (exactly 
reversing the argument of Baur and his followers, 
Steck allows Ac a relative superiority as a souree), 
vartly on that of its literary dependence upon 
20,and1and2Co, Extending tlie method to the 
latter, Steck} finds in our Epistles signs of de- 
pendence on Ro (e.g. the ἃ γέγραπται of 1 Co 45 
refers to Ro 1251), while the latter in turn pre- 
supposes the Gospels, and such post-Christian 
Apoer. as 2 Es and the Assumption of Moses. 
Accordingly, all the ‘ Pauline homologumena’ fall 
to the ground. Our Ep. in particular is dependent 
upon the synoptic Gospels, especially on Lk, as 
appears from tlie aecounts of the Last Supper (1 Co 
11) and of the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ (1 Co 15). Steck appears te have gained a 
convert in J. Friedrich (Die Unechtheit des Galater- 
Briefes, 1891). 

Those who wish to follow the questions raised by 
Loman, Steck, and their adherents into further 
detail, may be referred to the works quoted in the 
previous notes. A general weakness of all the 
writers in question appears to be a defective 
appreciation of personality, carrying with it an 
inability to distinguish the spontaneous from the 
artificial. In eommon with the representatives of 


* A careful account of the arguments of the Dutch hyper: 
critical school, and of Steck, is given by Knowling, The Witness 
of the Epistles, ch. iii. ; cf. also Schmiedel in Wand-Kommentar, 
vol. ii.; Zahn, Die Briefe des Paulus seit 60 Jahren im Feuer der 
Kritik (in ZEW, 1889). The arguments of Volter (Kompositin 
der paul. H.-Briefe, 1890) reach a similar conclusion by a super- 
refined method of analysis. 

¢ Steck is answered by Gloél, Die jiimgste Kritik des Galater- 
briefes, and Lindemann, Die Hehtheit der p. Hauptbriefe ; for 

| what specially refers to our Epistle see Knowling, pp. 190-207. 
The question has been debated from time to time, especially in 


| 
| the Prot. Kirchen-Zettung. 
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every influential school of criticism, we regard the 
Pauline authorship of our Ep. as unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. 

5. St. Paul first visited Corinth during his first 
European mission (Ac 18'38), The circumstances 
have been stated under CORINTH. In modification 
of the view there taken, it should be noted that at 
any rate the arrival of Timothy and Silas from 
Macedonia convinced him that Corinth was to be 
a great centre of work. He ‘ became engrossed in 
the word’ (συνείχετο τῷ λόγῳ, v.5). The vision of 
γν.". © had reference rather to alarms arising on 
the spot (1 Co 2%) than to any remaining doubt as 
to his mission to the Corinthians. His earliest 
converts were made by his addresses in the syna- 
gogue, and comprised ‘ Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 18%). 
To the former class belonged Crispus; but the 
baptism of the household of Stephanas must have 
been his first conquest (1 Co 16"). §. and Gaius 
were probably proselytes (2.6. σεβόμενοι). After the 
arrival of his companions, St. Paul, engrossed in 
preaching, entrusted the baptism of his converts to 
them (1 Co 113-16, St. Paul was the first to preach 
the gospel at Corinth. Hence he deseribes himself 
as the planter (1 Co 3°), the first builder (vv.!* ΠΗ, 
the father (41:5) of the Cor. Church. He laid, as 
its foundation, ‘Jesus Christ’ (34), teaching the 
sienificance of His death (27, 2 Co 115 8°) and resur- 
rection (1 Co 15'*), of the Eucharist (101 11°84), 
the fundamental principles of the Christian life 
(316 615. 19) and the hope beyond the grave (15°: # 
18, ef. 67). The composition of the Cor. Church 
was mainly Gentile, but not without Jews (Ro 167, 
1 Co 78 9%" 1238); and heathenish antecedents (12? 
611) were the cause of most of the troubles of the 
community. The Christians of Corinth were of 
the lower ranks of life (139-38 71), though there were 
marked differences of wealth among them (117); 
Gaius and Erastus (Ro 168) may be added to 
Crispus and Stephanas (above) as persons of higher 
social position. 

Of the numbers of the Cor. Church we cannot 
form any safe conjecture. St. Paul preached at 
first in the house of Titius Justus (Ac 18’) while 
residing with Aquila and Priscilla (v.?). Later 
(1 Co 16) we hear of an ἐκκλησία at the house of 
the latter, which probably implies that the 
Christians were no longer capable of being con- 
tained in any one house. Inany case, the language 
of 1 Co 3, 4 suggests continued growth under other 
teachers after the departure of St. Paul himself. 
Chief among these was APOLLOS (Ac 18*7*8). The 
Acts hints at two lines of his activity at Corinth : 
edification of the believers (3), and successful con- 
troversy with Jews (38, the γάρ here cannot fairly be 
held to restrict the scope of συνεβάλετο to his success 
with the Jews). For both purposes his Alexandrian 
training was a high qualification. The contrast 
between his style of preaching and the severe 
simplicity of St. Paul was laid hold of by frivolous 
minds asa basis of party spirit (ρα, § 7). The 
date of Apollos’ arrival at Corinth is uncertain, 
except that it precedes St. Paul’s arrival at 
Ephesus (Ac 19). To Ephesus, at some time 
during St. Panl’s τριετία there, Apollos returned. 
The remaining points in the history of the Church 
of Corinth enter into the situation out of which 
our Ep. arises. Before dealing with this, it is 
desirable to consider the dates. 

6. The chronology of St. Paul’s life has recently 
been the subject of renewed investigations, which 
have tended to disturb the scheme which, in its 
broad features, may be described as in possession 
of the field previous to 1898. Among the most 
important of recent discussions are those of Clemen 
(Chronol. ὦ. Puul. Briefe, 1893) and of Ramsay (Sé. | 
Paul the Traveller, 1895, also in Haxpositor, May 
1896). A discussion of the questions raised will be | 


found in articles CHRONOLOGY OF NT, and FESTUS. 
Here it will suffice to state that the prevalent view, 
as represented (e.9.) by Wiescler, Lewin (Fast S.), 
and Lightfoot (on Acts in Smith 13.552, and biblical 
Lissays, Ὁ. 223), used the arrival of Festus in Pales- 
tine as the pivot date for the reconstruction of the 
period. It was argued, on grounds not to be 
entered on here (see FESTUS), that this pivot, 
though not absolutely rigid, yet oscillated only as 
between the years A.D. 60 and 61, and that of 
these two, the year 60 was the more probably 
correct. Subtracting, then, the two years of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment at Ceesarea, we obtained 58 as 
the year of his last journey from Corinth to Jeru- 
salem. As he left Corinth before the Passover 
(Ac 20°), the three months spent there carried us 
back to his arrival at Corinth in Nov. 57 (see 
CORINTHIANS, SECOND EP. To, § 6). This, cor- 
responding as it does with the intention of winter- 
ing at Corinth expressed 1 Co 16°, made the spring 
of 57 the probable date of 1 Co. 


Moreover, if 37 was the earliest possible date for St. Paul’s 
escape from Damascus (2 Co 1182, Ac 925, see AREraS), and 14 
years elapsed between this and the apostolic conference of Ac 
15, identified with that of Gal 2, the latter must have occurred 
about 61. Subtracting, then, from 57, the date of 1 Co, the 
three years (Ac 2031) of his Ephesian ministry, we had δά as the 
date of St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus (Ac 191), and three years 
remained forall the events of Ac 16-18, or hardly eighteen months 
for his movements before and after the year and a half claimed 
(Ac 1811.18) by his first sojourn at Corinth. And this residual 
space of time was certainly none too large for the movements of 
the apostle which had to be fitted into it. Now the argument 
of Ramsay, from the days of the week which the data of Ac 205ff. 
require, in relation to the calendar of the year 57 (Expos. May 
1896, ‘A Fixed Date in the Life of St. Paul’), if accepted, pushes 
back our Epistles by a year. He insists on the absolute loose- 
ness, amounting to uselessness, of the pivot date referred to 
above (a question to be discussed under Ferstvs), and, identi- 
fying the conference of Gal 2 with St. Paul’s famine visit 
(dated by him in 46) to Jerus. (Ac 1189 12%), pushes back 
St. Paul’s conversion to the year 32 (St. Paul the Traveller, 
ch. 14 and note). The latter date is too early to satisfy 
the reference to ARgETAS in 2 Co 1182; while the objec- 
tions to Ramsay’s identification of the conference of Gal 2 
seem overwhelming. But Ganatians rather than our Ep. 
is the battle-ground of this controversy, which after all 
affects the absolute rather than the relative chronology of the 
Epp. to the Corinthians. It may suffice for our purpose to 
remark that Ramsay’s ‘fixed date’ depends on the twofold 
assumption that St. Paul and his party left Philippi (Ac 205) on 
the very morning after the last day of unleavened bread,—a mere 

tter of inference,—and that the night on which St. Paul 
preached at Troas was, as Meyer, etc., assume, a Sunday night, 
not (as Hackett, Conybeare and Howson, etc.) a Saturday night, 
—a very dubious point in view of the Jewish phraseology used to 
denote the day. We do not think, therefore, that the accepted 
chronology has been shattered by Ramsay’s assault. That of 
Clemen proceeds on far more radical lines. Here again the 
battle-ground is ultimately the Ep. tothe GaLarians. But we 
may sketch the outlines of Clemen’s construction as bearing on 
our Epistle. Accepting 60 as the date for Festus, and conse- 
quently 58 as that of Si. Paul’s arrest, he yet brings St. Paul to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20-2121) in 54, where the conference of Gal 2 is 
inserted ; between 54 and 58 the apostle is lost to our ken; the 
rebuke of Cephas at Antioch and the Ep. to the Gal belong to 
this nebulous interval. The winter of 538-54 was spent at Cor., 
the previous summer in the evangelization of Illyricum (Ro 1519), 
the winter 52-53 at Nicopolis (Tit 812}; in the summer of 52 the 
apostle left Ephesus, where he had been since the beginning of 
50. This is the period of our Epp. to the Corinthians, which 
may be conveniently renumbered as follows: A.p. 60, early 
spring, ist letter (that of 1 Co 5°); later spring, 27d letter ἣν; Co); 
51, summer, Titus carries to Corinth the 3rd letéer (2 Co 9); 
then, after a revolt in the Cor. Church, and a painful visit of the 
apostle to Corinth, comes a 4th (painful) Zetter (=2 Co 10-13!9); 
lastly, when St. Paul has already reached Macedonia, in the 
summer of 52, the 5th letter (=2 Co 1-813 134l-end). (On the 
above details compare art. 2 Cormrntans, 88 4(0), 8.) The vision 
referred to in 2 Co 122 is that at the conversion, which thus falls 
Ἢ aon before 51, 7.e. in 37, two years after the crucifixion 
A.D. 35). 

To diseuss this scheme in detail is out of place here. The 
present writer, holding that the Pauline chapters of the Acts 
give a trustworthy consecutive outline of the apostle’s life; that 
Ac 15 is meant to describe the conference of Gal 2, and that the 
hiatus left between a.p. 54 and 58, with the dislocation of the 
sequence of events in Ac 2117-40, amounts to a failure of the 
entire scheme, is not predisposed in favour of the proposed re- 
adjustment of the chronology of our Epistles. In particular, 
that 1 Co comes at the beginning rather than at the end of the 
Ephesian ministry of St. Paul, is not, only contrary to the indi 
cations of Ac 191.21 201, a consideration which would weigh 
lightly with Clemen, but is contrary to the spirit of 1 Co 419, and 
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especially 16. That 168-9 are anything but natural in the 


closing period of tbe Ephesian sojourn, is surely a desperate 
argument. 


The time has not arrived, then, to abandon the 
year 57, and the latter end of St. Paul’s three 
years’ ministry at Ephesus, as the date of 1 Co, 
unless, indeed, it be held (as Godet and others 
maintain, but without conclusive reasons) that it 
must have preceded 2 Co by at least a complete 
year (see 2 CORINTHIANS, § 6). 

7. The history of the Cor. Church after the 
departure of Apollos for Ephesus is known to 
us solely from the two Epp. to the Corinthians. 
That communications passed from time to time 
between St. Paul and this Chureh is only what 
we might expect from our general knowledge of 
St. Paul’s life. In one letter, written not very 
long before 1 Co, he had had occasion to warn the 
Corinthians not to allow themselves to associate 
(συναναμίγνυσθαι) with fornicators. This warning, 
in view of the conditions of the place (CORINTH), 
does not indicate circumstances of special urgency 
there. But we gather that there was a tendency 
in Corinth to treat the apostle’s command as 
impracticable in its severity (1 Co 5195); the tone 
of public opinion in the Cor. Chureh was omin- 
ously low (cf. 1 Co 6); and when a ease of 
exceptional repulsiveness oceurred, it was treated 
by the community with a tolerance amounting 
almost to levity (5.8. How St. Paul heard of 
this, of the litigious recourse to heathen tribunals 
(61%), and of other matters for blame (118 15%), 
we do not know. Speaking broadly, these were 
all anxieties of a kind likely to occur, in a more 
or less acute form, in any community whose 
Christianity was recent, while the heathen in- 
stincts of its members were bred in the bone 
and not to be overcome except by time. 

It was somewhat different with the σχίσματα or 
dissensions which occupy the early chapters of 
the Epistle. Partly no doubt, and specially as 


regards the use of the names of St. Paul and: 


Apollos as party watchwords, they are explicable 
by the frivolous and excitable temper of the 
people. The Epistle of Clement shows us that 
forty years later than St. Paul’s time, although 
the party watchwords of the year 57 have dis- 
appeared, the tendency to faction is still at work 
(§§ 1, 47, ete.) In eommunities of this lind, as 
Renan observes (δύ. Pawl, p. 373 f.), ‘divisions, 
parties, are a social necessity ; life would seem dull 
without them.’ ‘The talent of Apollos turned all 
their heads.’ The contrast between the Alex- 
andrian methods of Apollos and the simpler 
spiritual preaching of St. Paul, would, in fact, 
furnish this tendency with an irresistible tempta- 
tion. But in Cormth we are in the presence of 
a more serious and far-reaching phenomenon. 
Apart from the question of the personal presence 
there at any time of one of the older apostles 
(see below), it is clear from the data of our Ep., 
combined with those of 2 Co (§ 4 [e] there), that 
Corinth was the seene of an anti-Pauline mission 
identical in its source and aims, though naturally 
differing in tacties, with that which troubled the 
Churehes of Galatia. At Corinth the demand for 
circunicision would appear to have been dropped 
or held back; the point of attack was the apostolie 
mission of St. Paul (1 Co 9+), whose conduct and 
position had become the object of suspicious criti- 
cism (dvaxpiver, 1 Co 4° 9° ete.). The Judaic 
movement against St. Paul is probably respon- 
sible for the two watchwords ἐγὼ δὲ Κηφᾶ’" ἐγὼ δὲ 
Χριστοῦ, This is clearly the case with the former 
(ef. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 96 1.), "Eye 
δὲ Κηφᾷ must have been, in the first imstance, the 
utterance of a person who knew St. Peter by his 
Pal. name. Such persons must have found their 
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way to Corinth, and attached to themselves par- 
tisans, whether Gentile or Jewish, who were iin- 
pressed by the prior claim of St. Peter te apostolic 
rank, or perhaps repelled by the lengths to which 
cinaneipation from Jewish prejudices had carried 
some of the Christians at Corinth (1 Co 8%). It 
does not follow that, in order to say ἐγὼ δὲ Kya, it 
was necessary to be a personal pupil of St. Peter. 
The name of Cephas must have become a house- 
hold word in every Church visited by the Pal. 
propagandists ; there is nothing in 1 Co 1", even 
combined with 9°, to justify us in inferring, as a 
2nd cent. bishop ef Corinth inferred (Dionys. 
ap. Euseb. ZF i. 25), that St. Peter had actually 
visited Corinth and shared with St. Paul the claim 
to rank as founder of the Chureh there. St. Paul’s 
silence would in that case suggest a more painful 
relation between himself and the partisans of 
Cephas than we need otherwise assume. He 
blames the partisans of Cephas indeed, but neither 
more nor less than he blames those of Apollos and 
of himself; there is nothing to suggest any special 
hostility between St, Paul and any one of the 
three. This would equally apply to the fourth 
party, whose watchword was ἐγὼ δὲ Χριστοῦ, had 
we only our present Ep. to go by. But on them 
the second Ep. throws a peeuliar hight, which 
reduces the other three parties to a comparatively 
unimportant rank. It is true that the Cephas- 
party must have been under the influence of the 
Judaizing propaganda; but the seeond Ep. shows 
that it is not among them (cf. 1 Co 3”) that we 
are to look for its extreme and dangerous par- 
tisans, 


In considering the ‘ Christ-party,’ it will be needless to discuss 
the endless suggestions that have been made apart from the 
light derived from 2 Co. That ἐγὼ δὲ Χριστοῦ were the words 
of St. Paul himself, or of Christians who formed a party against 
party spirit, etc., are views for which the reader must consult 
the Commentaries (see also Rabiger, Krit. Untersuchungen tber 
den Inhalt der beiden Briefe an die Kor. Gemeinde, etc., 1886. 
Ribiger denies the existence of a Christ-party). Quite certainly 
there were men in Corinth who put forward the name of Christ 
as a party watchword, as others put forward tbat of Cephas, 
Apollos, or St. Paul. It is instructive to note the absolute 
contrast between the ὑμεῖς δὲ Χριστοῦ of 323 ee 1523 etc.), where 
the apostle asserts τὸ Χριστοῦ Sai as true of all, and the ἐγὼ δὲ 
Χριστοῦ of 112 where he stamps its falsehood (v.44 ‘is Christ 
portioned off ἡ to any) as the exclusive claim of some. 


There were, then, those at Corinth who falsely 
claimed a monopoly of Christ, and the renewed 
repudiation of this claim in 2 Co 107 lets in a 
flood of light upon their position. The claim 
stands in the closest connexion with the dispar- 
agement of St. Paul’s apostolic rank. He had 
not, like the Twelve, known Christ personally ; 
while his witness of Christ, therefore, was second- 
hand, theirs was direct; they were, and he was 
not, appointed to the apostolate by Christ Ifin- 
self. This contention was due in the first in- 
stance, no doubt, to newcomers at Corinth (2 Co 
1113-23), but appears to have imposed upon some 
native members of the Church (1 Οὐ 1}3 ἕκαστος 
ὑμῶν). This view of the matter is clinched by 
St. Paul’s depreciation of a knowledge of Christ 
‘after the flesh’ (2 Co 5"). By the time the 
second Ep. was written, this agitation had grown 
to far more alarming dimensions than we can 
trace in our present letter (see CORINTHIANS, 
SECOND EP. TO THE, 8 4 [e)]). 

While fully recognizing the nature and import- 
ance of these σχίσματα, we must not exaggerate 
their intensity by supposing that they constituted 
‘schisms’ in the modern sense of the word. They 
were dissensions within the society, not separately 
organized bodies. Our Ep. presupposes through- 
out a corporate life, impaired indeed, but not 
destroyed, by these dissensions, and the other 
burning questions which existed at Corinth seem 
to have had no party relation to the σχίσματα--- 
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in some cases they may have mitigated their 
intensity by causing cross-divisions. ‘lhe attempt 
has indeed been made to connect each of the 
several evils touched upon in 1 Co with one or 
other of the parties (e.g. in the work of Rébiger 
mentioned above), but this entirely outruns the 
evidence, and assigns to the parties a too funda- 
mental significance in the life of the Cor. Church. 
That the enlightened persons, who went too far 
in their emancipation from prejudice about εἰδω- 
λόθυτα, were not under Judaizing influence is no 
doubt pretty certain; but that does not connect 
them without more ado with the ‘party’ of St. 
Paul or Apollos; that the τινές of 15 embody 
a thoroughly Gr. prejudice does not prove that 
Apollos was their watchword. Nothing in the 
morbid exaltation of the gift of tongues (14) be- 
trays (even in the light of Ac 2 11°) the Petrine 
partisan. 

8. Tidings of the σχίσματα reached St. Paul for 
the first time through some persons described by 
him as of Χλόης (1). These were probably, by 
the analogy of St. Paul’s language elsewhere, 
slaves. Whether their mistress was a Christian, 
and where she lived, are uncertain points (CHLOE). 
Stephanas, who had a household of his own (118 16"), 
can hardly have been one of of χλόης. Stephanas 
and his companions must have reached St. Paul 
after Chloe’s people; they to some extent allayed 
the disquieting impression which the news of the 
latter had produced (16%). Whether they were 
the carriers of a letter from Corinth is not quite 
clear. Such a letter, in any case, reached the 
apostle about this time. He begins to answer 
it in 7'; its contents may be inferred to be un- 
connected with the matters dealt with in 1-6— 
even, probably, with the misunderstood injunc- 
tion of the apostle in 5%. The Corinthians con- 
sulted him about marriage and its problems (7), 
probably about εἰδωλόθυτα (8-10), about the veiling 
of women in public worship (1152), and not im- 
probably about πνευματικά ; the λογία (1015) was 
very likely another matter upon which they con- 
sulted St. Paul—probably in reply to some pre- 
vious indication of his wish that something should 
be done for the purpose. Before the receipt of 
the letter from Corinth, as it would seem, but 
after the arrival of Chloe’s people, St. Paul had 
instructed Timothy, whom he was employing for 
& mission to Macedonia (Ac 19%), to proceed after- 
wards to Corinth and endeavour to restore dis- 
cipline (47 164"). But the task required a strong 
man, and St. Paul is evidently anxious as to 
‘unothy’s reception. And as an opportunity, 
probably the Cor. letter and the visit of Stephanas 
and his party, offered itself, shortly after Timotly’s 
departure, for the dispatch of a letter, the apostle 
penned the Epistle before us. After a preamble of 
guarded but sincere general commendation (1*”), 
he deals (1?°-6) with the more urgent matters for 
blame: the σχίσματα (1-4), the case of incest (5), 
litigation before heathen courts (0159), and immor- 
ality generally (6°-*"). He then takes up the Cor. 
letter, and answers its inquiries about marriage 
in general (7-7), the duties of various classes in 
relation to marriage (533), and specially the duty 
of the unmarried, or rather of the parents «οἱ 
virgins, as regards the question of marrying (?°~*). 
Then follows the difficult question of the εἰδωλό- 
θυτα, which brings out the principle that privilege 
is to be exercised only subject to considerations of 
the higher expediency (8-10); to exercise it with- 
out revard to this, leads men to overstep its lawful 
limits (1014), Next follows a series of matters re- 
lating to public worship (11-14): first, the veiling 
of women (11715); then the disorders connected 
with the Eucharist (11174); then (12-14) the πνευ- 
ματικά. ‘I'he principle which emerges here is closely 


analogous to that which determines tle discussion 
of the εἰδωλόθυτα. Chapter 13 occupies the same 
place here as does ch. 9 in the former subject; only 
the principle of forbearance from privilege enforced 
in 9 is here carried to the higher and deeper ground 
of ἀγάπη, itself the greatest of the Spirit’s gifts, 
We then reach the only properly doctrinal subject 
dealt with ex professo in the Epistle, that of the 
Resurrection. Our account of this must be a little 
more full. ‘'he question arises from the denial, 
on the part of ‘some’ (1512), of the future resur- 
rection of the body. St. Paul’s reply is, that if 
Christ has risen,—if the truth of His resurrection 
is part of the gospel common to St. Paul and 
the Twelve (15-!4),—then the dead in Christ will 
rise also. 
to the latter or consequent proposition, not to its 
antecedent. St. Paul’s argument is (12:19), that 
their denial of the consequent truth overthrows 
the antecedent, viz. the resurrection of Christ. On 
the other hand (7%), if the latter is a certain 
truth of the gospel, the resurrection of the dead 
in Christ, denied by the τινές, follows as effect 
From cause. This is supplemented (747%) by an 
explanation which puts the resurrection of the 
dead into context with the return of Christ and 
the consummation of all things. Two practical 
and corroboratory arguments (29.532) complete the 
refutation. Then follows the answer to the ob- 
jection, founded on the nature of the resurrection 
body (25:88), issuing in the triumphant vindication 
of the hope of a resurrection as the basis of 
quiet Christian perseverance. St. Paul now turns 
to purely epistolary matters: directions as to the 
λογία (16-4) lead to a statement of his plans of 
travel (59), Then follows a recommendation of 
Timothy (1951), a message on behalf of Apollos 
(2), a brief general exhortation (15: ™“), a commenda- 
tion of Stephanas and his household, and an ex- 
pression of thankfulness for his presence, with 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, at Ephesus (8). Salu- 
tations (9-4) form the close, the solemn anathema 
of v.24 comes in abruptly in their midst. That it 
is directed against the Judaizing agitators (ef. 
2 Co 11-5) ig not improbable, but can hardly be 
proved. 

Such is the general plan of the letter. Its con- 
tents can be exlubited more in detail by the aid 
of a table. 


9. Analysis of the Epistle. 


1. Eptstouary INTrRopuUCcTION (11-2), 
A, Tre SALUTATION (1-2), [«. The writer (4); 8. the readers 
(2); y. the greeting (%).] 
B. PreampBue (59). «. The apostle’s thankfulness for the 
work of grace at Corinth, especially in regard to λόγος 
and γνῶσις (4-6), 
β. The end to which this should tend, and which will 
not fail for lack of anything on God's part (7-9), 
II. ποῦν Marrrrs ror Buame (110-620), 
A, Party Spirit (110-421), 
a. The facts (110-172), 
1) The facts stated (40-12). 

53 The facts characterized (13-172), [Christ degraded to 
the leadership of some; Paul exalted as if the 
saviour of any.] 

β. Party spirit forgets the essential nature of the Chris- 
tian teaching (47-83), 

(1) The gospel has no room for σοφίω (in the lower sense, 
σ΄. λόγου) (117b-29), 

This shown by (a) the facts in general (18-29) ; (6) the 
history of the growth of the Corinthian Church ; 
(26-31): and by (0) the way in which the apostle 
founded it (215), 

(2) The gospel is cogiz in the true sense (σ. θεοῦ) (29-34). 

(a) This wisdom hidden from the world, but revealed 
to the saints (25-10), : . 

(Ὁ) The, Spirit of God the vehicle of its revelation 
10. 


(6) Hence it is revealed to spiritual (18), but uot to 
unspiritual (14-16), nor, except in a rudimentary 
form, to unripe hearers (31-4). 
y. Party spirit forgets the essential character of the 
Christian teacher (39-416), 
(1) All alike, whatever their ministry, are hut secondary 
to God, who determines the result (5-8). 


The denial of the τινές, ‘some,’ extended Ὁ 
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(2) fhis eo way diminishes their several responsibility 
Lee 
Paul the (planter v.6, father 415) founder, others 
the after-builders (10, waterers 6, guardians 415), 
The Day will test the work of all alike. 
(3) The temple of God destroyed by those who practic- 
ally, deny the above truths by ‘glorying in men’ 


(4) All teachers, like all that enters into the existence 
and experience of the Ohristian, are part of God’s 
gift 3 te him, means to the one end, God in Christ 

(6) The Christian teacher to be regarded as an underling 
(ὑπηρέτης) οἱ Christ, to whose judgment alone he is 
ultimately subject (41-5). 

(6) The Corinthians have only too good cause to look 
down on the apostles from a higher level (461%) ; 
yet the apostle’s aim is not to crush by sarcasm, 
but to reclaim them as their father (1 16), 

ὃ. Epilogue on the party spirit. The mission of Timothy, 
and the coming visit of Paul (7-21), 

8. Tar Morat Scanpat (51-13), 

a. The facts (4). 

&. False attitude of the Corinthians (2, cf. 8). 

y The proper way to deal with the case ge 

(1) The Paschal metaphor of the leaven (68), 

(2) A repetition, with removal of an objection, of a 
former injunction on the subject (9-18), 

C, LitieatTion BEFORE THE UnrieutTEous (61-%), This— 

a. Unworthy of the eternal destiny of Christians (14). 

6 Speaks it for the wisdom (5-6), but still worse for the 
moral tone, of the community (7- 8). 

γ. The injustice, or unrighteousness, thus shown to exist 
among them is part of a heathen past (5:11, trans- 
itional, working the argument back to 88). 

ἢ. FORNICATION. 

4. Not a legitimate use of the body (42.188), but 

β. A denial of the true destiny of the body (180-20), 

(1) This destiny described (8b. 14), 

(2) Fornication desecrates the limbs of Christ (45-17), 

(3) Fornication, beyond any other sin, assails (the 
eternal destiny of) the body (28-19)in which we are 
to glorify God (79). 

HI. Rerp.y To THe CorinTHiAN LETTER: MARRIAGE AND ITs 
PROBLEMS (7). 

A. PREAMBLE (ἢ, While the single state is preferable, 
marriage is meant for some, and its obligations are to 
be maintained. 

δ. ADVICE TO DIFFERENT CLASSES, 

«. The unmarried (8-9), 

8. Those who ‘have married’ (as Christians) (20. 11), 

y. The rest (t.e. those who have been converted as married 
persons) (12-24), 


(1) General principle; existing relations to be loyally | 


maintained (12.13, of, 17. 20. 24) [a reason for this, as 
regards family life, v.14]. 
(2) This general principle not to enslave a Christian to 
poe with a reluctant heathen partner (15. 16); 
ut 
(5) The general principle to be observed where possible 
7), 


(4) This es is the same as is to govern all relations 
of life. 
(2) Circumcision or uncircumcision (18-20), 
(Ὁ) Slavery (71-23: this does not forbid an opportunity 
of emancipation being accepted, 21), 
8. Virgins (5-88), 
(1) St. Paul’s opinion tentative, but he decidedly advises 
celibacy (25. 26), 
(2) Reasons for this : 
(a) The general principle (y. 1) makes this way (27. 28), 
especially 
(6) In view of the precariousness of all earthly 
relations, given the ‘shortness of the time’ 
(28b-35); the unmarried are freer to serve the 
Lord undividedly. 
(3) The eppyed to the duty of the parent of a virgin 


(4) The same principle applies to widows (89. 40), 


IV. Foop orrERED To [pons (8-111). 
A, GENERAL PRINCIPLES: to act on mere knowledge not 
right (8). 
a, Knowledge does not guarantee truth of instinct (1-3), 
β. The truth about idols (+5). 
y. This truth not equally grasped by all (7-18), 
(1) Some, influenced by association of ideas, cannot eat 
without sin (7). 
(2) No one sins by abstaining (8). 
(3) The enlightened may by eating injure the weak (9-18), 
B. Tue orEaT PRINCIPLE that of ForBEARANCE in view of the 


higher expediency (9). 
a. The Apostolic position ey and rights (4122) to main- 
oe of St. Paul (43.14 a supplementary corrobora- 
ion). 
8. His forbearance to exercise these rights (12b. 15-18), 
y. His motive in this; (19-238) to save others. 
(23-27) to save himself. 
C. TIE ABOVE PRINCIPLES APPLIED (101-111), 
«- The example of the {sraelites warns us of the danger, 
even to ourselves, of presuming on privilege (101-12), 


8. The danger of wdolatry, for all their enlightenment, a 
real one to the Corinthians (18-22), 

(1) There is no necessity to yield (1%). 

(2) The partaking of a sacrificial feast (cf. 810) is an act 
of idolatry, as is evident (14-15) from the parallels of 

(a) The Christian Eucharist, a partaking of the blood- 
shedding of Christ (46-17), 

(Ὁ) The Jewish sacrifices, to eat of which is to partake 
of the altar (18), 

(3) Result; to eat ceremonially of εἰδωλόθυτα totally 
forbidden (19-22), 

y- Practical rules for other cases. 

(1) Preliminary repetition of the principle of the higher 
expediency (23. 24), 

(2) Where the history of the food is not forced on your 
attention, it may be freely eaten (25. 26), 

(3) Where the history of the food is forced on your 
attention, better abstain for the sake of others 
(77-29), and to avoid exposing yourselves to mis- 
construction (296. 30. 32), 

(4) Epilogue (81-111). The glory of God and the higher 
expediency to be your guides, as they are mine, 


V. MATTERS RELATING TO PUBLIC WORSHIP (112-14), 
112. General commendatory preamble to this section. 
A, Tue VeILiINe or WomEN (115-16), 

«, Principle of organic subordination (3). 

β. The covering or uncovering the head a recognition of 
this principle (4-19). 

y. Women not lowered by this (11. 12), 

from nature (13-15), 
3. Corroboratory considerations ‘stom the custom of the 
Ohurches (#6), 
B. DIsORDERS CONNECTED WITH THE EucHarist (1117-34), 

οὕ. Phe assemblies of the Church marked by dissensions 

β. They substitute their own feast for the Lord’s (29. 21), 

y. Unseemliness of the above (22-27), 

(1) In the spirit displayed (2). 
ce history ene of ‘ παι 
. the significance (25.27) of the eucharistic 
(2) In view of» “acts (which are the central feature of 
the κυριαπὸν δεῖτενον). 

(3) Precautions for worthy, and dangers of unworthy, 
reception (28-32), 

(4) Conclusion: the feast not to be used to satisfy 
hunger; other directions postponed till the 
apostle’s arrival (88. 84), 

C, Tue Srirrrvau Girts (12-14). 
aw, General principles: The purpose of these gifts forbids 
their use as ends-in-themselves (12). 

(1) A caution necessitated by the reader’s heathen ante- 
cedents : the nature of the utterance the criterion 
of its divine origin (1.3), ; 

(2) Diversity of these gifts, but all from one source, and 
for one aim—the higher expediency (4-11). 

(3) The organic unity of the body of Christ (227) 

“to envy those μη have gifts which 
Ae lot we lack (49-4), 
(a) Forbids us} 4, despise those who lack gifts which 
we have (21), 
(Ὁ) Implies organic interdependence of all (22-27), 
(4) Church organization and functions based on these 
principles (28-89), 
(Transition to (6) (®1).] ; 
8. Charity, the greatest gift of all, the principle de- 
termining the use of all the rest (1251 13). 
(1) No gift, miraculous or moral, of any value without 
charity (4-3), 
(2) Charity, its nature and pre-eminence (#15), 

(a2) Charity described (+7). 

(0) Charity outlasts prophecy, tongues, knowledge, 
all of which belong to our childhood, t.¢. our 
present dim and partial vision of truth (612). 

(c) Conclusion, of the three lasting gifts, charity the 
chief (13). 

y. Practical application Spiritual gifts to be valued 
only as means to edification (14). 
(1) Prophecy preferable to tongues (1-25), 

(a) Prophecy edifies all present, tongues the speaker 

only (1-6). 
of musical instruments 
(b) The imutility of tongues : 
illustrated by analogy } of ; Boman language 
(ὁ) Consequent practical superiority of worship ‘ with 
the understanding ’ (12-19), 
(d) Practical application of the above (2925), 
(2) Concluding directions (a) as to the exercise Of vax 
riz, (75-83), 
(Ὁ) as to the silence of women 
34-36 


Gainsayers rebuked (87. 38), 

Result (39. 40), 

VI. Tne ResurREcTION OF THE DEap (15). 

A. THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST AN ESSENTIAL ARTICLE OF THR 

GospPE. (1-1), mr 

| a. The creed ὨΣΊ aay delivered to the Corinthians (1-4). 
B. Witnesses to the resurrection of Christ from Cephas to 

St. Paul (5-8). 

y. Paul as apostle 9-10), 


(3) Epilogue : pa 
(ὃ 
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δ. This truth common to all the apostles 4), 
PB. if CHRIST IS RISEN, TUE DEAD ΙΝ CHRIST SHALL RISE (12-54), 
ὡ. Τὸ deny the consequent overthrows the antecedent (17-19), 
(1) The denial of a resurrection of the dead by ‘some 
among you’ (22), 
(2) What this denial involves : : 
(a) The falsification of apostolic preaching and of 
Christian faith (19-172), 
(Ὁ) The destruction of Christian hope (17-19), 
B. The resurrection of Christ carries with it that of these 
who are Christ’s (29-29), : 
(1) Christ leads the way in resurrection as Adam did 
in death (29-22), 
(2) The resurrection in relation to the consummation 
of Christ’s mediatorial reign (7-28), 
1. Resurrection of Christ. 
2. Return of Christ and resurrection 
of His people. 
3. The end, or re-delivery of the 
kingdom to God (23. 24a), 
(Ὁ) Before the end must come the subjugation of all 
powers, all enemies to Christ, and, last of all, 
that of death (24-26), 
(c) The end itself, and subjection of the Son to the 
Father (27. 28), 
y. Subsidiary arguments: (a) Baptism for the dead (39). 
(0) The motive of the Christian 
life (30-34), 
C. ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS : THE Bopy oF THE RISEN (29-55), 
a. One kind of body is sown, another is raised up (8544), 
(1) The seed differs from the fruit (#5-38), 
(2) oo from flesh, heavenly bodies from earthly 
a4). 


(a) The order. 


(3) The spiritual body differs from the natural as the 
second Adam from the first (43-49), 

8B. The change from the one to the other, at the coming of 

Christ, will destroy the strength and sting of death 


(50-55), 
y. Epilogue : (1) Sin and the law (5%). 
(2) Our victory in Christ (57), 
(3) Result (88), 
VII. Eprsronary Conciusion (16). 
A, Directions for the roy ic (1:4), 
8, Personal plans of the apostle (59), 
C. Personal notices 0-18), 
«. The mission of Timothy (10. 11), 
β. Apollos (12), 
γ. Aclosing exhortation interjected (19. 14), 
ὃ. Stephanasg (15-18), 
(1) His household (35. 28), 
(2) His mission to Ephesus (17. 18), 
ἢ. Conclusion of the Epistle. 
w. Salutations (19-21), 
β. Anathema against false brethren (939). 
y. Concluding benediction (29. 24), 


10. IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE.—The above 
synopsis is enough to show the richness and di- 
versity of the light thrown by our letter upon the 
spirit and circumstances of the apostolic age. In 
its fulness of light and shadow it vividly repro- 
duces the life of a typical Gentile-Christian com- 
munity, seething with the beginnings of that age- 
long warfare of the highest and lowest in man, 
which constitutes the history of the Church of 
Christ from the time when His fire was kindled on 
the earth down to this day. To do justice to the 
manifold lessons of the Epistle would require a 
commentary ; but without trespassing beyond the 
limits of this article, a few salient points may be 
noted. 

Pastoral charactcr.—The two Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians are the most pastoral of the Epistles. For 
details of pastoral work and organization, indeed, we 
go to the letters to Timothy and Titus. But for the 
deep-seated principles, for the essential relations 
between pastor and people, for the conception of 
the apostolic office, and the nature of apostolic 
authority, these Epp. are our primary source. 
The questions touched upon in our Ep. furnish a 
fair sample of the difficulties of Church govern- 
ment; and as each is taken up in tum some deep- 
lying principle springs naturally to the apostle’s 
hips, and is brought to bear with all its power upon 
the matter in hand. The letter is unique as an 
object-lesson in the bishopric of souls. 

11, Doctrinal importance.—Itis impossible within 
our limits to do more than glance at the main 
points of interest. (a) The Epistle bears fewer 
traces than 2 Co of the great controversy of the 
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period to which it belongs. The only express 
reference to the subject is 15° ‘the strength of sin 
is the law’ (cf. Ro 7**). But the foundation-stone 
of his preaching in Corinth, ‘ Jesus Christ, and that 
crucified’ (2% 3/1), is the root of the apostle’s 
whole mind and. thought on the subject. (6) The 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, indissolubly cor- 
related with that of His work, is touched upon 
8°, where the δι᾽ οὗ ra πάντα anticipates Col 1" 
The redelivery of the kingdom (157-8) by the 
glorified Christ, and His final ‘subjection’ to His 
Father, is a thought not elsewhere brought out 
(but see 1 Co 3% 8°, Ro 11%), With regard to the 
pre-existence and human nature of Christ, the 
passage 15°48 is of great importance, and has 
given rise, from Baur onwards, to startling inter- 
pretations (Pfleiderer, Paulinism, Eng. tr.i. 139 if; 
Schmiedel 2m loc.). (ὁ) The Holy Spirit (2°* and 
12) is the vehicle of all true enlightenment and 
receptivity to revealed truth (2519), and of all the 
χαρίσματα which enable Christians to live their 
corporate life. The language of 12! involves the 
personality of the Spirit (see further the art. on 
2 CORINTHIANS, § 7). The Spirit is assumed to be 
the active power in baptism, and to be present in 
all baptized persons (12° 6"); though this is 
ideally rather than actually true of all (8:0) 
(ὦ) With regard to the sacraments, baptism 
and its significance are touched upon in the 
passages just mentioned. It was administered in 
the name of Christ (1%, ef. Ac 19°). An enig- 
matical practice of baptizing ‘for the dead’ is 
referred to (1539) ; the context (ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν) forbids 
us to regard this as merely an aspect of ordinary 
baptism. On the doctrine of the Eucharist a side- 
licht is thrown in 10°", The reference is intro- 
duced to illustrate the principle that to eat the 
sacrifice is to take part in the sacrificial act. The 
sacrifice here is that of the cross, offered by Christ ; 
the Eucharist has a sacrificial character analogous 
to that of the Jewish or heathen sacrificial meal, 
and like them has the eflect of establishing a com- 
munion between the worshipper and his God. The 
reference involves the behef on St. Paul’s part 
that the bedy of Christ is eaten (cf. 11°7-*°), In 
what sense this is so, St. Paul does not define. 
(6) With reference to the resurrection (see above, 
§ 8), that of Christ is the premise of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment in 15'*, In vyv.*4 we have the germ of a 
creed. In vv.5? we have the earliest record of the 
post-resurrection appearances of the Lord; v.° is 
of special importance. That He rose with a σῶμα 
πνευματικόν is impled in v.“* The whole areu- 
ment is addressed, not to the general resurrection 
of all men, but to that of of Χριστοῦ, the κεκοι- 
μημένοι, whose rising again is the effect of their 
being quickened in Christ. From other places we 
know that Sv. Paul taught a future life and judg- 
ment for all, good and bad alike ; but (except in the 
hypothetical ἀπώλοντο of v.'*) this chapter has no 
word applicable to the latter. (/) Eschatology 
in general the Ep. tonches upon 755: * 15%, whence 
we see that the apostle still expected the early 
return of Christ, and especially in 1559 8. (see 
analysis, § 9). In this latter passage the coming 
of Christ appears as the last and tinal act of His 
reion, immediately ushering in the end. At His 
coming Christ will, by raising His dead to in- 
co1ruption, destroy death (v.™4), and thus complete 
the subjugation of all inimical powers (). ‘Then 
all is ready for the redelivery of the kingdom, that 
God may be all in all. This seems incompatible 


with the millennial reign after the resurrection of 
{πὸ just, which some cominentators (Godet, etc.) 
would read into our passage from the Apocalypse. 
12. The Christian life. ~The whole Ep. 1s ‘an 

| inexhaustible mine of Christian thought and life.’ 
Nowhere else in the NT is there a more many-sided 
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embodiment of the imperishable principles and 
instincts which should inspire each member of the 
body of Christ for all time. With regard to 
personal life, it may be noted that the asectic 
instinct which has ever asserted itself in the 
Christian Church finds its first utterance in 7 (1:2 
40 θέλω, voulfw ὅτι κάλον, etce.); but coupled with a 
solemn and lofty insistence (οὐκ ἐγὼ ἀλλὰ ὁ κύριος) 
on the obligations of married life, and founded on 
the simple ground of the higher expediency. This 
latter principle (τὸ συμφέρον) is the keynote of the 
ethies of the Epistle. The whole content of life is 
to the Christian but means to a supreme end; free 
in his sole responsibility to God (371 2% 1033), the 
spiritual man limits his own freedom (6'* 919) for 
the building up of others and the discipline of 
self (9%-*7). The corporate life of the Church is 
reflected in our Epistle as nowhere else in NT (see 
Weizsicker, Ap. Zeit. pp. 567-605, Eng. tr. ii. 246 1f., 
for a careful and interesting discussion, mainly on 
the data of our Epistle). We note especially the 
development of discipline, of organization, and of 
worship. With regard to discipline, the leading 
passage is 5!*, where are described, not indeed 
the actual proceedings against the immoral person, 
but those which might and ought to have been 
carried out. St. Paul sees the Corinthian Church 
assemble ; he himself is with then in spirit; the 
power of the Lord Jesus is in their midst. In 
the name of the Lord Jesus they expel the offender, 
‘deliver him to Satan for the destruction of his 
flesh, that his spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.’ We have here the beginning of ecclesi- 
astical censures, inflicted by the community as a 
whole, and it is not surprising in the apostolic 
ave (1 Co 11%, Ac 54*) to find physical suffering 
associated with the spiritual penalty. Such an 
assembly as St. Paul here pictures could, @ fortiori, 
dispose of such matters of personal rights as should 
arise (625 519, The organization of the Cor. 
Chureh is evidently in a very early stage. We hear 
of no bishop, presbyter, or deacon (contrast Ph 11), but 
of prophets and teachers, as the ranks immediately 
following the apostles. This isin remarkable con- 
formity with what we hear of at Antioch (Ac 13°), 
and its correspondence with the lists given in other 
Epistles is too close to be accidental. The follow- 
ing list compares the data of 12°%% with those of 
X0 7° 8, Eph 41! :— 
1. ἀτόστολοι (Co, Eph). 
2. προφήτωι (Co, Kiph, -εἴω Ro). 
[ἐὐωγγελισταὶ (Eph) 
ποιμένες (Eph) 
διακονίᾳ (RO). 
ὃ, διὰ ἄσκαλοι (Co, Eph, -ῶων Ro) 
[παρωπκαλῶν (Ro) 
δυνώμεις, ἰάρμεωτω (Eph)) 
ἀντιλάψεις (Co) [μεταδιδούς (Ro)} 
πυβερνήσεις (Co) [τροιστοώμενος (1λ0}} 
[ἐλεῶν (Ro)] 
ψένη γλωσσῶν (CO). 

These lists are evidently not to be regarded as 
statistical, and their variations are clearly due 
to the unstudied spontaneity with which each 
enumeration is made. All the more significant, 
then, is it that ‘prophets’ everywhere take rank 
next after the apostles, while ‘teachers,’ who 
stand high in all these lists, are the only other 
class common to all, In our Epistle these three 
classes alone are expressly assigned an order, 
‘first,’ ‘second,’ ‘third.’ To interpret these facts 
would take us beyond our limits, but it is worth 
noting that the prophetic gift is not strictly 
limited to a class, but potentially belongs to all 
(1420-82), That administrative gifts (κυβερνήσεις) 
come so low, perhaps implies that they are still 
voluntary (cf. the προιστάμενος of Ro). To organize 
the λογία (1613) the presence of Titus was required 
(2 Co 85. The ἐποικοδομοῦντες or παιδαγωγοί of 3! 
415, who, like Apollos (3°), carried on the work 


begun by St. Paul at Corinth, were therefore prob- 
ably ‘ prophets and teachers’; but the Ep. makes 
little reference to them (perhaps 16", ef, 1'Th 5!**), 
Pubiie worship is the subject of a long section of 
the Epistle (see analysis, § 9). At some ἐκκλησίαι, 
ἰδιῶται (possibly unbaptized persons) might be 
present (14:8: 2%); this would not be at the κυριακὸν 
δεῖπνον. The ‘Amen’ isin use as the response to 
prayer or praise (116, The discussion 11° would 
suggest that women might, under certain con- 
ditions, pray or prophesy in public; but 1483 shows 
that the apostle was merely holding in reserve a 
total prohibition, at any rate as regards speaking 
ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ. Otherwise, the liberty of prophesying 
belonged to all; the utterances were to be tested 
(1459), but the test was simply the character of the 
utterance (12). Prayer or praise ἐν γλώσσῃ (see 
TONGUES) was a marked feature of publie worship, 
but St. Paul insists on its inferiority to prophecy. 
Sunday is mentioned as a day for setting apart 
alms (167), and was therefore probably a day for 
common worship; but this is not expressly stated. 
“Ὁ come together for common worship constituted 
an ἐκκλησία (1118), It is possible that assemblies 
for propheey and teaching (1455) were distinct from 
those held els τὸ φαγεῖν (11°). This was the case 
apparently in Pliny’s time (see Weizsiicker, A post. 
Zeitalter, p. 568f.). The purpose of the latter 
assembly was to break the bread and bless the 
cup of the Lord. In 111*%4 we have the Jecus 
classicus for the Eucharist of the apostolic age. 
Iwo views may be referred to which appear to be 
erroneous. One, represented, for example, by Beet 
in his commentary on the passage, is founded on 
the abuse censured in v.* (ef.*), that ‘each one 
taketh before other his own supper,’ thereby 
destroying the character of the meal as a ‘ Lord’s 
Supper.’ If, it is argued, previous consecration of 
the bread and wine by the προεστώς, and reception 
at his hands, had been an essential of the Eucharist 
then, as we find it to be in the age of Justin 
(Apol. 1. § 65), the abuse in question could not 
have occurred; and St. Paul’s remedy would have 
been ‘ wait for the consecration,’ not ‘ wait for each 
other’ (v.*). This argument assumes, firstly, a 
departure from the procedure of Christ in institut- 
ing the sacrament, which is quiteincredible. That 
in carrying out His command, τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, the 
apostolic Churches omitted precisely the actions 
which accompanied His words, and that the pre- 
sence of those actions in Justin’s Eucharist is due 
to a reversion, not to continuous repetition, is im- 
probable to the last degree. The argument is 
really due to a second erroneous assumption that 
‘the Lord’s Supper’ in v.” ‘can be no other than 
the bread and the eup of the Lord in v.*.’ This 
assumption is a reaction from the anachronism of 
introducing the Agape of later times* to explain the 
passage. The ‘Lord’s Supper’ is not the Eucharist 
proper, still less the Agape, but the entire re- 
enactment of the Last Supper, with the enchar- 
istic acts occurring in the course of it, as they do 
in the paschal meal of the synoptic Gospels. The 
name ‘ Lord’s Supper’ is not elsewhere used in the 
NT, but in the Church the ‘Lord’s Supper’ was 
neither the earliest nor the commonest name for 
the Eucharist; it primarily, though not exclus- 


| ively, meant the annual re-enactment of the Last 


Supper, which survived after the Agape had first 
been separated from the Eucharist, and then had 
eradnally dropped out of use (see Simith’s Duet. 
Christ. Antiq. s.v. ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case, 
then, the ‘Lord’s Supper’ at Corinth would be 
already in progress when the bread and cup were 
blessed; St. Paul’s censure and remedy (vv.7/*) 

*The name Agape is occasionally used for the Eucharist 


itself, but more properly for the meal from which the Eucharist 
has been entirely separated (Dict. Christ. Ant, s.v. ‘ Agape’). 
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are entirely compatible with the closest adherence - 


to the procedure of the Last Supper. W/o presided, 
we do not know, but it may be taken as certain 
that someone did. In v.*4 we see the first impulse 
toward the separation of the Eucharist proper 
from the common meal in which it was embedded 
(see Weizsiicker, p. 601). St. Paul’s account of 
the words of institution has probably crept into 
the text of St. Luke’s account of the Last Supper 
(see Hort’s critical note). But it has recently been 
argued by Percy Gardner (The Origin of the Lord's 
Supper, 1893) that a revelation to St. Paul at 
Corinth (so he very questionably understands 1135) 
may have been the sole source of the institution of 
the Eucharist ; and it is suggested further, that 
this revelation was largely coloured by the neigh- 
bouring mysteries of Eleusis. The tradition of 
the institution in the first two Gospels is enough 
to refute this view. That they have derived it 
from Pauline inflnence is not to be believed for a 
moment; nor, in view of its thoroughly Palestinian 
and Jewish antecedents, can great weight be 
assigned to the fact that they do not expressly 
record a command to repeat the ordinance (cf. 
Bickell, Messe und Pascha; Anrich, Antike Mys- 
terienwesen, Ὁ. 127). We note the stress laid by 
the apostle on previous preparation (117). The 
solemnity of the rite in St. Paul’s eyes can hardly 
be exaggerated. 


12, LirsraturE,—(For complete commentaries on the NT see 
New TrstamMent; for commentaries on the Epp. of St. Paul 
generally, and Introductions to them, see PauL, Romans; for 
grammatical works, see LANGUAGE oF THE NT.) A very com- 
plete list of works on the Epp. to the Cor. will be found in 
Meyer’s Commentary (Eng. tr.), also in Phummer’s articles on 
Corinthians in Smith D2, see also Wald. Schmidt in PRE2 xi, 
369 ff., 378; Reuss, Gesch. der 11. Schriften NT, ὃ 88 ff. Ina 
select bibliography we must be content with mentioning a few 
books of special importance without implying in any way that 
those omitted are without (often great) value. (@) On both 
Epistles; The historical situation has been specially discussed 
(among others) by Bleek, SK 1830; Baur, Tub. Z. 1831 (import- 
ant for the σχίσμα τα), Paulus2, pp. 287-343; Rabiger (see 
above, § 7); Schenkel, De eccl. Cor. factionibus turbata, 1838; 
Beyschlag, De eccl. Cor. factione Christiana, 1861, and in SK, 
1865, 1871; Hilgenfeld in his ZIW7h. 1865, 1866, 1871, 1872; 
Heinrici, das erste SS. des Ap. P. an die Kor. 1880, and in his 
edd. of Meyer (see below); Klépper (see next article); Krenkel, 
Beitrdge 2. Aufhellung ἃ. Gesch. u.d. Briefe des P. 1890; Eylau, 
Zur Chron. ἃ. P. Briefe, 1873; Hagge in J. prot. Th. 1876; 
Weizsacker (as cited above and) in J. Th. 1876; Pfleiderer, 
Urchristentum, pp. 89-117, 1887; Hausrath, Paulus2, 1865 (see 
also his Hist. of Ν᾽... Times, Eng, tr. 1895); Lisco, Paulus 
Antipaulinus (a very novel theory on 1 Co 1-4), 1894; Ekedal, 
Inter Paul. et Corr. que intercesserint rationes usq. ad [1 Cor] 
(London), 1887; Godet, Introd. (Edin.) 1894; Clemen (see above, 
ἢ 6), and Schmiedel in land-Kommentar|, 1891, 21892, the most, 
searching and accurate digest of the many complicated ques- 
tions involved ; Zahn, Hinleit. ind, ΝΊ, i.195 1%. Of commentaries 
on ¢oth Epp. the homilies of Chrysostom ‘have ever been con- 
sidered by devout menas among the most perfect specimens of 
his mind and teaching’ (see Nicene and P, N. Library, series i. 
vol. xii.); they were delivered at Antioch, ¢.e. before 398 ; 44 are 
on 1 Co, 80 on 2 Co. On the commentaries of Theodoret, John 
Damascene, Theophylact, Oecumenius, Kuthymius, ‘ Ambrosi- 
aster,’ Pelagius, Thomas Aquinas, the reader may be referred to 
the remarks in Sanday-Headiam, Romans, p. xcixff. The 
‘Postils’ of Nic. de Lyra (first in 1471-1472) ark a revival of exe- 
getical insight upon some points in our Epp. Melanchthon wrote 
on both Epp., but 2 Co was not finished. Of more modern 
writers, Locke’s Paraphrase and Essay on St. Paul (1705-1707) 
dealt with 1 and 2 Co. For lists of 17th and 18th cent. com- 
mentators, see the references given above. The list of strictly 
modern commentaries opens with Pott, 1826; Billroth, 1853; 
Ruckert, 1836. Olshausen, de Wette, Mcyer dealt with the 
Epistles in their general works on the NT. Meyer remains the 
nearest approach to a standard commentary; his latest edd. 
have been revised by Heinrici, who had previously published a 
commentary of his own. Osiander, 1847-1858; Neander, 1859; 
Kling in Lange’s ibelwerk, 1861; Maier (Rom. Cath. ), 1857-1865 ; 
Schnedermann (in Strack-Zéckler), 1887 ; Schmiedel (see above). 
On hoth Epistles, in English, the best modern works are those 
of Hodge (New York), 1857-1860; F. W. Robertson 5 (lectures) ; 
Stanley, 41876; J. A. Beet, 31885; Kay, 1887 (scholarly but 
Teeter Ons) 3 Lias(in Camb. Greek Test..), 1886-1892. We 
may add Τὶ K. Abbott, Short Notes on St. Paul’s pp. 1892. Several 
excellent comnientaries exist on 1 Coonly. Dean Colet’s (ed. by 
Lupton), 1874; Heydenreich, 1825-1828 ; [holsten (in Das Hvang. 
des Paulus), 1880; 1. GC. Edwards, 1885 (very valuable); ΕΠῚ]- 
cott, 1887 (possibly the most thorough English commentary); 
Evans (in Speaker's Comm.,), 1881 (unsurpassed insight in many 
passages); Godet, 1887 (excellent); Bois, Adversaria Critica, 
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1887; Milligan, {86 Resurrection of the Dead (on 1 (Ὁ 15), 
1894; Lightfoot’s Notes on Hpistics of St. Paul, 1895, contain 
notes on 1Co1-7. References to Field’s Otiun, Norvicense, to 
articles in the Hepositor, etc., are given by Plummer in Ὁ ΒΖ, s.v. 
land 2 Co; the articles give interesting and valuable details as to 
style, coincidences with Acts, etc. The art. Paulusin PRE by 
W. Schmidt, contains some useful references ; that in Ersch and 
Gruber (1580) is by Schmiedel, and represents his earlier views 
on both Epistles. A. ROBERTSON. 


CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE,— 


1. External Tradition. 

2. Transmission of the Text. 

3. Internal Evidence and Genuineness. 

4. EKlements of the Historical Situation. 

(a) Timothy, (ὦ) Titus and the λογίῳ, (0) the troubles at 
Corinth, (d) the Offender, (c) the Judaizers, (f) St. 
Paul’s plans of travel, (g) letters of St. Paul, (}) 
visits of St. Paul to Corinth, (ὦ) summary. 

5. The Situation reconstructed, 

6. Chronological Relation of 1 and 2 Co. 

7. Purpose of the Epistle. 

8. Integrity of the Epistle. 

9, Contents and Analysis. 

10. Importance of the Epistle. 

11. Sees yaa! Correspondence of St. Paul and the Corin- 

thians. 

12. Select Bibliography. 

1. The traces of this Epistle in the post-apostolic 
age are as slight as those of the first Epistle are 
exceptionally strong. Clement of Rome does not 
quote it. Where the Epistle would have fnr- 
nished him with most apposite material (e.g. Clem. 
ad Cor. v. 6), he makes no use of it. It is not 
referred to by Ignatius. Polycarp, on the other 
hand, distinctly quotes 2 Co 41! (Polye. ad Phil. 
li. 4, ὁ δὲ ἐγείρας. .. καὶ ἡμᾶς ἐγερεῖ), and ap- 
parently 8% (ad Phil. vi. 1, comparing Pr 3°). 
The letter to Diognetus ν.ὃ shows a knowledge 
of 2 Co 6510 105, The reference of Athenagoras 
(de Resurr. 18) to ν.} is fairly clear; two refer- 
ences, at least in Theophilus (ed stuéol. i. 2, 111. 4), 
to 71 11 are quite distinct. The ‘ Presbyters’ 
quoted by Irenzeus (V. v. 1) refer to 124. More- 
over, the Epistle was in the canon of Marcion, 
and appears to have been used by the Sethites, 
(ap. Hippol. Philos. Vv. 111, 19, p. 216, Cruice) and 
by tlre Ophites, who quoted 2 Co 12* 4 (id. p. 166). 
The above references fairly cover the period prior 
to the Muratorian Canon, Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, all of which authorities 
bear full witness to the Epistle. The utmost we 
can say is that there is no evidence that our Ep. 
was absent from any list of writings of St. Paul. 
This would hardly hold good if we were to follow 
Zahn (απο, 2. 833 if) in his view that a defini- 
tive collection of Pauline Epp. had been compiled 
before the date of Clemens Kiomanns. For, as we 
have seen, his knowledge of our Epistle is more 
than doubtful. 

2. The text of the Epistle has been transmitted by 
the same versions and MSS as 1 Co (see last art.), 
with the following exceptions:—A lacks 4% (-νὸν 
ἐπίστευσα) ~12’ καὶ τ. : C lacks all from 10°; it is 
contained entire in FGKL; EI contains 47, 108-1} 18_ 
116.12. 195. the first fragment at St. Petersburg, 
the rest at Mt. Athos; [ contains no part of 
our Epistle; M contains the first fifteen verses 
of chapter 1, and 10%-12° (Brit. Mus.); O has 
170212; P lacks only 2}315; @ has uo part of the 
Ep.; Τὸ has 11’. For the old Latin, r lacks 911- 
316 5279 918. 99 1133. 1013 1211, 

3. Although inferior in its external attesta- 
tion to the first Epistle, the internal character of 
2 Co removes it far above any suspicion as to its 
authenticity. On whatever ground its integrity 
may be called in question (see ὃ 8), the several parts 
of the Epistle are acknowledged as Pauline by 
all sober criticism (see 1 Cor. $3). In fact, in its 


individuality of style, intensity of feeling, inimit- 
able expression of the writer’s idiosynerasy, it may 
be said to stand at the head of all the Panline 
Epistles, Galatians not excepted. 


Moreover, its 
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historical references are so unstudied, so manifold, 
go intricate, that diffienlt as it is to reconstruct 
with any certainty the historical sitnation (§§ 4, 5), 
the difficulty is rather analogous to the ‘ subtilitas 
Naturae,’ than such as would result from the 
inconsistencies of a literary fabrication. It is 
the most personal, least doctrinal, of all the 
Epistles except Philemon; but at the same time 
it is saturated with the characteristic theological 
conceptions of St. Panl. The personal relation 
of the apostle to the community is viewed in 
the light of the apostolic office as such, and this 
in turn in that of the distinctive character of 
the gospel: the profoundest conceptions of grace, 
reconciliation, consummation, thus enter into the 
very fibre of cls. 1-7. This interpenetration of 
practical detail with first principles of the faith is 
a characteristic which onr Epistle shares with 1 Co. 
But here it is even more strongly marked. Not 
only do the relations between the Old and New 
Covenants (3), the Earthly and the Future Life (4), 
not only do the doctrines of Redemption and the 
Incarnation (5. 7. 8) find classical expression, but 
there is not the smallest matter mentioned in the 
letter which does not carry us back to the highest 
and most ultimate laws; the mere organization of 
the λογία is sowing for eternity (9), a carrying out 
of the principle of the Incarnation (8); ‘from the 
surface of things he everywhere penetrates to the 
depths.’ 

The Epistle is a letter of many moods, but all 
under strong control. ‘Joy and heaviness, anxiety 
and hope, trust and resentment, anger and love, 
follow one another, the one as intense as the other. 
Yet there is no touch of changeableness, nor any 
contradiction. The circumstances dictate and 
justify it all, and he is master of it all, the same 
throughout, and always his whole self. An extra- 
ordinary susceptibility of feelmg and impression, 
such as only an extraordinary character can hold 
in control’ (Weizsiicker, Apost. Ztlter, p. 328; 
ef. the whole section). 

In the discussions (art. 1 CORINTHIANS, ὃ 4) 
raised by the Dutch hypercritical school, and by 
Steck, on the genuineness of the ‘ Haupt-briefe,’ 
our Epistle has played a somewhat subordinate 
part (see Knowling, θὲ supra, pp. 192,174). We 
may therefore dispense with any discussion on 
the subject, and postpone the qnestion of Integrity 
until we have dealt with the difficulties connected 
with the historical situation. 

4. As we have seen above (on 1 Cor, § 7), the 
complete elucidation of the circumstances of 1 Co 
depends on the recovery of the thread of events 
connected with and ascertainable from the second 
Epistle. Here we enter upon what the most 
accurate of explorers has compared to a ‘ track- 
less forest.? The problem is especially tantalizing, 
because the abundance of material at once stimul- 
ates and mocks the attempt at a complete com- 
bination. 

The broad question, How does the historical 
situation in 2 Co difler from that in 1 Co? how 
many letters, how many visits, of St. Paul to 
Corinth, how many estrangements and recon- 
ciliations, are to be traced or assumed? depends 
for its solution on our success or failure in un- 
ravelling several distinct threads. Such are the 
movements of Timothy, the niovements of Titus, 
the history of the Aoyia (1 Co 16) at Corinth, the 
sequel of the case of the offender of 1 Co 5'*, the 
progress of party spirit and of opposition to St. 

aul at Corinth, and, lastly, St. Paul’s references 
to his plans of travel, and to letters and visits of 
his own. 

We will briefly sketch the position of each of 
these questions, and then consider the possibilities 
of a satisfactory reconstruction of the history. 


(a) As to Timothy, the case is comparatively 
simple. We have seen (on 1 Cor. §7) that Timothy 
left St. Paul at Ephesus for Macedonia, probably 
not long before the dispatch of 1Co. He was to 
reach Corinth eventually (1 Co 47), though St. 
Paul implies some doubt (ἐὰν ἔλθῃ, 16") as to 
the prospect of his doing so. St. Paul expected 
him to return to Ephesus with the bearers of 
1 Co (161) by Pentecost (16%). His return 
from Corinth would in that case be by sea 
direct. ‘The expression of Luke (Ac 19” εἰς τὴν 
Mak. only) is, however, easily understood if he 
failed to reach Corinth. Lightfoot (Bibl. Ess. 
275 {f.), who maintained that he probably did not 
do so, suggested that Titus might have overtaken 
him on the way to Corinth, or, if he went thither 
by sea, have met Timothy on the way back. 
Certainty on this point is not possible; we have 
to weigh the total silence of St. Paul in 2 Co (in 
the face of 1 Co 41”) as to any result of Timothy’s 
mission to Cor., against the absence from 2 Co 
of any explanation (in face, again, of 1 Co 4!) 
of the non-arrival of a messenger so impressively 
announced, The latter argument seems to the 
present writer to be slightly outweighed by the 
former, ‘It is patent that the mission had in 
some way miscarried’ (Waite); but that Timothy 
had failed painfully at Corinth is hardly to be 
assimed (as by Jiilicher, Hind. p. 61) without more 
proof than we possess. Anyhow, Timothy was 
with St. Paul when he wrote 2 Co. They may 
have met either at Ephesus or in Macedonia. 

(6) Of Titus (Gal 2%) we do not hear by name 
in 1 Co. From 2 Co we learn that he was the 
bearer of our letter (8% 16:24). acconipanied by two 
unnamed brethren, one of whom, ‘whose praise 
is in the Gospel,’ may or may not have been Luke. 

From 2 Co 12 we see that Titus had been to 
Corinth before, as we should also gather from 8° 
καθὼς προενήρξατο. This also follows independently 
from 7° 95. ‘Titus, then, paid at any rate two 


1 visits to Corinth; and on one of them, previous 


to 2 Co, he had been accompanied by a (single, 
unnamed) brother (2 Co 1938). 

We will come back to Titus after briefly con- 
sidering the history of the λογία at Corinth. The 
directions given 1 Co 16!* were possibly in answer 
to some inquiry on the part of the Corinthians 
(supra, 1 Cor. § 7). They had offered (2 Co 9° mpo- 
επηγγελμένην) to contribute, and, ace. to 8°, Titus 
had assisted in the preliminary organization of 
their efforts (819, ef. v.° προενήρξατο. To this 
reference appears to be made 2 Co 1238 (cf. ἐπλε- 
ονέκτησεν With 95. Why not, then, identify (as 
Lightfoot, Bibl. 158. 281) Titus and ‘ the brother’ 
with ‘the brethren’ who carried 1 Co? (supra, 
1 Cor. § 7). This combination seems free from any 
objection, and the note of time, ἀπὸ πέρυσι (819 95), 
pushes back this visit of Titus to a date in any 
case very near 1 Co (see 1 Cor. §6). Titus visited 
Corinth, then, 12 connexion with the λογία on two 
occasions; on the second occasion he was one of 
the bearers of 2 Co; on the first, not improbably 
he was one of the bearers of 1 Co. 

(c) The person of Titus (cf. infr. 88 6, 7) forms the 
link between the λογία and the more painfulquestions 
between St. Paul and the Church of Corinth. The 
question whether Titus paid yet a third visit thither 
depends upon the consideration of the troubles 
which threatened to estrange St. Paul and the 
Corinthians. Firstly, the case of incest (1 Co 5’) 
was dealt with in 1 Co, and the expulsion there 
ordered wonld naturally follow upon the arrival 
of the letter. Did it? It is the prevalent view 
(the grounds for it are stated with admirable 
conciseness by Holtzmann, inl.’ p. 255) that 
2 Co 25-11 (=7%12) records the sequel. Stung by St. 
Paul’s summons, the Corinthians, by a majority 
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(28), inflict a punishment which St. Paul pronounces 
sufficient, and, lest the pain of it should drive the 
offender to desperation, advises the Corinthians 
to relax. The punishment had been inflicted in 
the presence and at the summons (715) of Titus, 
who reported the contrition, zeal, and loyalty 
wrought by the letter he had borne. This letter 
would accordingly be 1 Co, unless we should have, 
on further consideration, to infer that the in- 
attention or disaifection with which that letter 
had been received, or some other cause, had 
necessitated the dispatch by the hand of Titus 
of a sharper summons (see βιὰ 6). 

(α) But a closer examination of the passages we 
are considering makes it doubtful whether they 
really relate to the offender of 1Co5'. The 
object in view, in St. Paul’s treatment of the 
case now in question, had been to prove the 
loyalty of the Corinthians to himself (713 2°). 
To have persisted in withholding pardon would 
have been to give Satan an advantage over them 
all, St. Paul included; z.e. to have intensified the 
very evil St. Paul was combating, Moreover, St. 
Paul is specially careful to depreciate the grief 
inflicted upon himself (2°), which strongly suggests 
that the ἀδικηθείς of 722 is also none other than 
himself. The οὐχ ἕνεκεν τοῦ ἀδικήσαντος of the latter 
verse contradicts the iva of 1 Co 5°» even more 
sharply than the notion of a personal wrong, the 
prominent thought in 2 Ce 2. 7, contrasts with 
that of a sin against God, such as the πορνεία of 
1Co5. There are, then, weighty grounds for 
eliminating from these verses any reference to 
the incestuous offender (who may none the less 
be glanced at among the προημαρτηκότες of 1271 13°), 
and for referring them to some other individual. 
Here, again, it is a question of probability ; but the 
view adopted by very many scholars,* that the 
offender of 2 Co 2. 7 is a personal opponent of 
St. Paul, who has grossly slandered him, and has 
temporarily succeeded in undermining the loyalty of 
the Corinthians, has much to recommend it. On this 
view, which is as old as Tertullian, de Pud. xin. ff., 
this mission of Titus, and the letter then carried by 
him, must be quite independent of, and subse- 
quent to, 1Co. The ἄγνους of 2 Co 71} then har- 
monizes in sense with 11%, 

(6) The σχίσματα of 1 Co 1-4 have undergone 
a change of aspect in 2 Co. Of the watchwords 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas, we hear no more. It is 
otherwise with the name of Christ. In the section 
10-13" a distinet group of opponents are in view 
who arrogate the distinction Χριστοῦ εἶναι (107). 
The final consideration of this movement must 
be deferred (see below, §7). For our present pur- 
pose it is enough to dwell on the marked change 
of situation. In 1 Co indeed we trace the ten- 
dency to arraign (dvaxpivew, 4%) the apostle, and 
to question his apostolic rank (9) But it is 
disposed of briefly and quietly ; it is not as in 2 Co 
the subject of a long and passionate indictment. 
The first (1-7) and last (10-13!") sections of the 
Epistle present somewhat different aspects of the 
case. In the former, we have references to ‘the 
many who traflic in the word of God’ (2%; cf. 
42): to ‘certain, who need letters of introduction’ 
to the Corinthians (31); to imputations against the 
apostle of fleshly motives, of duplicity (115. 1” 4? 65), 
These imputations proceed, it would seem, from 
ἄπιστοι, men blinded by worldliness to the hght 
of the gospel (45), who yet, as we infer from 5%, 
luy great stress on having known Christ after the 
fiesh. The last two points throw light on the 

* It is well put by Dr. Llewelyn Davies in Smith’s DB, s.v. 
Path. It had been maintained by Bleek, Credner, Olshausen, 
Neander, Ewald; and is also adopted by Hilgenfeld, Weiz- 
sicker, Jtilicher, Godet, etc. Krenkel and Clemen suppose that 


the slander was directly aimed, not at St. Paul, but at a fellow- 
worker. See Schmiedel, Exc. on 2 Co 211, 


purpose of such passages as 115 21-17, above all 
9018 51-21, The Judaizing tendencies faintly trace- 
able in 1 Co have assumed a doctrinal character. 
Still, the polemic of these chapters is not direct; 
St. Paul assumes that his readers are with him; 
so far as they are concerned (εἴ τις ἐν Χριστῷ, con- 
trast 13”) ‘old things are passed away, and new 
things have come.’ We seem to hear ‘not the 
threatenings of a coming so much as the rumblings 
of a departing storm.’ But when we turn to the 
concluding chapters (10-13) the brightness and 
confidence of tone is gone. The features of the 
opposition of 1-7 are still there. St. Paul is 
charged with fleshly motives (107), with lording 
it over the Church (108 1310. ef. 1%), with deceit 
(113), His opponents still come armed with 
letters of introduction (1015: 38), they are—not now 
ἄπιστοι but—ministers of Satan, false apostles 
(11!*15) ; they preach another Jesus, another gospel 
(113); they claim to be ministers of Christ, to be 
‘Christ’s’ (117° 10’; ef. 1 Co 1”). All the features 
of the opponents of 1-7 are here, but they are 
heightened, and the polemic against them is more 
painfully intense. Their accusations against St. 
Paul, too, are more direct and audacious,—em- 
bezzlement (12/618), bullying by letters (10) in 
contrast with weakness when tace to face, reck- 
less folly (111°), are imputed to him; if he refuses 
direct sustentation, it is because he knows he has 
no right to it, being no true apostle (115 12"-}), 
But, worse than all, St. Paul is conscious that his 
readers are not with him; their loyalty is under- 
mined. ‘Their obedience is unfulfilled—‘ Ye look at 
the outside of things’ (10% 7). They are in imminent 
peril of being corrupted, in fact they tolerate an- 
other gospel,—yes, gladly tolerate the yoke of ‘ the 
fools’ who are tyrannizing over them (11]!~41% %) ; 
they accept the mvidious construction put wpon St. 
Paul’s conduct, are prepared to doubt his love for 
them (117; οὗ, 124%), They are wavering in 
faith, Christ ean hardly be in them; St. Paul dreads 
to think of the impenitent state in which he will 
find them, dreads the humiliation which awaits 
him at Corinth, dreads the unsparing severity he 
will have to exercise (12!%-13?"),—his last hope is 
that the letter nay pave the way to better things. 
Note that St. Paul is addressing the community 
as a whole throughout, not the Judaizing τινές, not 
a minority still under their influence; of this the 
chapters give no hint. Can the situation still be 
that of 1-7, or even that of 8.9? There is some 
plausibility, priméd faeie, in the severance of 10- 
13 from the rest of the Epistle. But in any 
case the situation in these chapters is a new one 
as compared with that in 1 Co; and from its 
nature can hardly have been revealed to St. 
Paul by the arrival of Titus in Macedonia, for 
he brought news of quite a different kind (715). 

(72) St. Paul entertained, at different times, twe 
distinct plans of travel. The simpler of the two 
is that announced in 1 Co 165, and carried out 
Ac 20!, viz. from Ephesus to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth. But from 2 Co 1*-¥* we learn that 
he had at one time entertained, but (v.~ in order 
to spare the Corinthians) had abandoned, the more 
complicated plan of proceeding direct from Asin 
to Corinth, thence to Macedonia, and thence to 
Corinth again. This plan had been communicated 
to the Corinthians, at least in the form of a promise 
of a prompt visit. This is not satisfied by 1 Co 4:5; 
for if so, the withdrawal would be announced in 
1 Co 16°, a passage totally out of correspondence 
(v.18) with the situation presupposed in 2 Co 133, 
Moreover, in defending his change of plan (2 Co 
115-23) St. Paul would not have failed to appeal to 
the elear statement of his intentions in 1 Co 16°. 
The inference seems irresistible that the change 


lof plan was subsequent to 1Co, and that the 
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Complicated Plan was formed in consequence of 
something that had transpired after 1 Co was 
dispatched, and that further events caused St. 
Paul to fall back upon the original Simple Plan. 

(7) We have now to take note of St. Paul’s 
references to letters written by himself to Corinth. 
That there were three such is certain, viz. the two 
canonical letters, and the ‘ pre-canonical’ or lost 
letter referred to in 1 Co 5°. But we have seen 
that the Complicated Plan of travel was com- 
municated to the Corinthians after 1 Co; whether 
this was by letter or not, depends on the inter- 
pretation of 2 Co 1-4, At any rate the promise 
of a direct visit was given in the confidence {πεποί- 
θησις,ν. 15) of happy relations between the apostle and 
the Corinthians, and the promised visit was looked 
forward to asa ‘joy’ (χαρά). But something occurred 
to upset this confidence, and to demand that the 
visit, if paid, should be one of stern judgment. 
St. Paul decided ‘to spare’ them, and not to 
return to them in sorrow (9). And this he had 
stated in a letter (2*4), written in affliction and 
distress of heart and many tears,—a letter calcu- 
lated to cause pain, and one which he for a time 
reotetted having written (75"), but which, aided 
by the presence of Titus (supra, c, d), produced a 
happy revolution in the temper of the Corinthians. 
Two questions arise—(1) Did the letter announce 
the abandonment of the Complicated Plan, or did 
the latter merely follow tacitly by way of post- 
ponement? ‘This depends on the sense of τοῦτο 
αὐτό (2%), which may merely mean ‘for this very 
cause’ (cf. 2 P 1°; Winer, 111. § xxi. fin.). (2) Can 
this letter be our 1 Co? Certainly not, if, as we 
have argued, it arose out of a situation subsequent 
to that of 1 Co. Lut, quite independently of this, 
1 Cois hardly a letter which St. Paul could even 
temporarily have repented writing. Stern passages 
it contains, but they are relieved by frequent 
encouragement, calm discussion, quiet practical 
advice: its emotional tension is not to be com- 
pared with that of 2Co 10-13, or even 1-7; it 
does not correspond to the description 2 Co 23 
(see Waite, p. 383). This is a vital point, but it 
seems hardly doubtful. The one strong counter- 
argument, the supposed identity of reference in 
2 Co 24" and 1 Co 5'*, has already been examined 
(dz), and found to be of very dubious validity. 

We must therefore insert a stern and highly 
painful letter between 1 and 2 Co; and if 2 Co 
15-15 refers to a letter at all, it is certainly not to 
1 Co, and still less to the painful letter just men- 
tioned. St. Paul then, who in any case wrote 
not fewer than threc, can be fairly proved to have 
written four, and may very probably have written 
jive letters to the Corinthians, including our two 
canonical Epistles (cf. Clemen, Hinhertl. p. 66; 
and see below, § 8). 

(4) Lastly, we consider the references to his 
visits to Corinth. First of all, in 2 Co 12" 13! 
he says, ἐδοὺ τρίτον τοῦτο ἑτοίμως ἔχω ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς 

ες Τρίτον τοῦτο ἔρχομαι πρὸς ὑμᾶς. Taken by 
themselves, these words would be held by any- 
one to establish two previous visits. And the more 
natural interpretation of 2! ἔκρινα. . τὸ μὴ πάλιν 
ἐν λύπῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐλθεῖν, connects πάλιν with ἐν λύπῃ 
rather than with ἐλθεῖν. If so, a previous visit 
ἐν λύπῃ is implied; the attempt to explain this 
by 1 Co 2! ἐλθὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, is unworthy of serious 
discussion. We are therefore obliged to assume 
provisionally that, when the painful letter was 
written, St. Paul had visited Corinth twice, and 
the second time ἐν λύπῃ. Ouly if this assumption 


proves so improbable as to outweigh the more | 


obvious sense of the passages just quoted, shall 
we be justified in throwing into the scale against 
them the δευτέρα χαρά of 1%, the ὡς παρὼν τὸ δεύ- 
τερον of 13°, 


As a matter of fact, the assumption ! 


of a visit ἐν λύπῃ does encounter hopeless obstacles, 
whether we seek to place it before or after 1 Co. 

_Let us consider the latter possibility first. St. Paul abandoned 
his direct visit (¢.e. the Complicated Plan) ‘in order to spare’ 
the Corinthians. This excludes at once from consideration the 
period between the painful letter and 2Co. Let us suppose 
then that St. Paul, on receiving from Corinth unfavourable news 
(probably connected with the offender of 2° 712), after he had 
dispatched 1 Co, proceeded thither in person. If so, St. Paul, 
unsuccessful (122!) at Corinth, returns to Ephesus (stilléy Adan); 
receives better news; announces another immediate visit (t.¢. 
the Complicated Plan) “ἐν πεποιθήσει" (113); another estrange- 
ment, connected again with the offender of 25 732, breaks out; 
St. Paul writes again ἐν λύπη, and this time with more per- 
manent success, which he at last learns from Titus in Mace- 
donia. The improbability of this duplication of events condemns 
the entire hypothesis, and drives us back on the other alterna- 
tive, that St. Paul's visit ἐν λύπη must have preceded 10o. But 
here we are encountered by the total ignorance of such a visit 
which that Epistle betrays. Not only is there ‘not a single 
trace’ of it (Weizsacker, pp. 277, 300); we are coinpelled to ask, 
and ask in vain, to what, on this assumption, was the λύση due? 
Not to the σχίσματα, of which St. Paul knew only from Chloc’s 
people. Not to the πορνεία. nor to the disorders in their ‘assem- 
bling together,’ of which he knew only by report (51 1118). Not 
to the litigiousness (1 Co 6) nor to the denial of the Resurrec- 
tion, of both of which he speaks with indignant surprise. If 
the distressing second visit preceded 1Co, the λύσῃ which 
occasioned it was dead and buricd when 1 Co was written, it 
had nothing to do with any of the subjects touched upon in 
1 Co, and St. Paul’s references to it in 2 Co are inexplicable. 

In fact, the main ground on which Weizsicker, Clemen, and 
others place it after 1Co is the inadmissibility of placing it 
earlier; while Schmiedel follows Neander, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Wieseler, Meyer, KlOpper, and many others in placing it earlier, 
because the attempt to find room for it later breaks down. Ile 
justly observes that in a complicated hypothesis we cannot 
expect to harmonize all details satisfactorily, but must be con- 
tent with certainty where possible. But this may justify us in 
questioning the finality of the inferences drawn at first sight 
from 2 Co 2! 1214 132, 

Against the probability of either of the two 
hypotheses just discussed, we must weigh that of 
the interpretation of those verses adopted by Paley 
(Horae Pautl.), Baur, de Wette, Renan, Hilgenfeld, 
Davidson, Farrar, and others, that by τρίτον τοῦτο 
ἔρχομαι St. Paul means ‘this is the third time I am 
coming’ (1.6. meaning to come), while 2! simply 
states his resolve that his new visit (πάλιν ἐλθεῖν) 
shall not be ἐν λύπῃ. This interpretation 15 at 
first sight of inferior probability to the more 
obvious sense of the words, but it harmonizes 
well with 13? (RVm) and with the οὐκέτι of 153 
(RV ; AV is against the idiom). 

(1) Summary. — Timothy’s visit, then, hardly 
enters into our problem; Titus visits Corinth 
three times, first (possibly as bearer of 1 Co) to 
organize the λογία, the second time to cope with 
the troubles there, thirdly as bearer of 2 Co, and 
to complete the λογία. The troubles at Corinth 
were mainly due to events subsequent to the situa- 
tion of 1 Co, and the offender of 2 Co 2. 7 was more 
probably an offender against St. Paul, connected 
with tle Judaizing party, than the incestuous 
person of 1Co5. The troubles, however, had 
taken root and hold in Corinth to a degree far 
beyond what is traceable in 1 Co. It is not alto- 
gether easy to combine the situation presupposed 
in 2 Co 10-13" with that in 2 Co 1-9; it is quite 
impossible to identify it with the situation of 1 Co. 
St. Paul, then, dispatched Titus to cope with new 
troubles at Corinth, the news of which had reached 
him after the dispatch of 1 Co, and had induced 
him to abandonan intended visit to Corinth, and to 
write a painful letter instead. ‘To insert a visit of 
St. Paul to Corinth in connexion with this erisis 18 
impossible, while the painful letter, and the aban- 
donment of the δευτέρα χαρά, are so closely bound 
up with the visit ἐν λύπῃ, that the three must rest on 
a single basis of fact. Τί so, the visit ἐν λύπῃ was ἃ 
visit abandoned, not one actually paid. Still less 
can we find a probable place for a second visit 
anterior to 1 Co and connected with a painful crisis 
not dealt with in that Epistle. Accordingly, as 
the language of 2 Co is susceptible of a different 
though perhaps less prepossessing explanation, wa 
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remove the intermediate visit from the horizon of 
either Epistle. 

5. (a) A too simple scheme tmpossible.—We are 
now in a position to reconstruct the order of events 
from the evidence. The simpler such an order, the 
fewer the events assumed, the better ; but we must 
not be tempted by this consideration to force the 
phenomena tocombine where they do not naturally 
do so. 

Let us begin by trying the combination suggested. 
in art. CORINTH, whieh is in substance tliat of 
Bishop Lightfoot (Bibl. Essays, p. 282 ff). ‘The 
order of events snggested is—l. Paul at Corinth 
(A.D. 512). 2. Apollos at Corinth (52-537). 3. Paul 
at Ephesus (53-56). [Here Lightfoot inserts the 
seeond visit of Paul to Corinth.] 4. Lost letter of 
1 Co 5° [‘announcing the plan of 2 Co 1,’ Light- 
foot}. 5. (‘ Possible, but not proved’) Second 
visit of Paul to Cor. 6. Stephanas, etc., to 
Ephesus (1 Co 1617-38), (Letter of the Corinthians.) 
8. Dispateh by Titus of 1 Co [‘ with the brother, 
2 Co 1918 Lichtf.]; or 9. Titus sent close after 
1Co. 10. Titus returns to Macedonia (2 Co 7°), 
11. Titus and the brother (2 Co 1918 or 818?) sent 
baek, with 2 Co, to Corinth. 

The schemes of Waite (in Speaker's Comm.) 
and of Weiss (most recently in die Paw. Briefe, 
1896, pp. 9, 10) are in substantial agreement with 
the above, but Waite inserts the painful letter 
after 8. ‘The arguments against the view taken 
below are best put by Holtzmann, /inl.? 0. 254 f. 

To begin with, we must insert here, before 6, 
the arrival at Ephesus of of Χλόης (1 Co 1!), But 
more important is the need for further links be- 
tween 8 and 10. It seems, indeed, needless to 
distinguish 9 from ὃ. Dut between the mission of 
Titus (possibly as one of the bearers of 1 Co) to 
begin the organization (2 Co 8® 10) of the λογία, and 
his mission (v.°) to complete it, ae. the dispatch of 
2 Co, many events, as we have seen, demand room. 
The ἀδίκημα of 2 Co 2° 7, almost certainly ; a visit 
of Titus in connexion therewith (2 Co 77), quite cer- 
tainly ; and a letter, not eorresponding in its char- 
acter (sup. ὃ 4,7) with 1Co, probably carried by Titus 
on the same occasion. Titus, then, had returned to 
Ephesus before that ; and since St. Paul, thonch he 
eventually carried out the plan of travel announced 
1 Co 16°, yet has to defend himself from the eharge 
of fickleness with respect to his plans, we must 
find room for his adoption of the plan of two 
visits to Corinth, for the announcement of this, 
and for its abandonment. If the latter coin- 
cides, as we have shown to be probable, with the 
painful letter, we have to insert the first change 
of plan between 8 and the return of Titus to 

iphesus. 

(ὦ) Resultant scheme.—We therefore revise the 
scheme as follows: 1-S (as above). 9 or 10. St. Paul 
determines to pay a double visit to Corinth (δευτέρα 
χαρά, 2Col) 11. Painful news from Corinth 
(possibly brought back by Titus) changes {1115 plan ; 
the δευτέρα χαρά given up, the visit—now painful 
in prospect—abandoned ; and 12. A painfully severe 
letter sent. 13. Titus at Corinth (2 Co 77), with 
happy results. 14. Titus meets St. Paul in Mace- 
donia: and 15. Returns to Corinth with 2 Co. 

6. The above seems to be the simplest scheme 
that permits the insertion of all the events unplicd 
in 2 Co. (For a comparison of the views of different 
erities, see Schimiedel’s'l'able in /7and-Aonunentar, 
pp. xii, xiii). It remains to consider the interval of 
time required between the letters 1 and 2 Co. 

We have to provide tinic for Titus making one double journcy 
between Ephesus and Corinth, a second journey to Corinth, and 
&return journey as far as, say, Philippi. And, assuming the 
correctness of the view taken above (§ 4, δ) as to the connexion 


Of the first journey with the Aeyiz, we have so to place the 
journeys that, in dispatching Titus for the third time ($5; 15), 


Paul could speak of bis first visit (δ 5: 8, 9) as having taken place | 


‘last year’ (ἀπὸ πέρυσιν, 2 Co §6.10 $2), This latter condition is 
elastic ; it only implies in strictness that the beginning of a new 
year had intervened ; and the interval between the two letters 
is so far left open within somewhat wide limits. The move- 
ments of Titus, however, require a considerable minimum of 
time. As 1 Co was likely to reach Corinth before Timothy, who 
was on his way through Macedonia, it was probably dispatched 
(8) by sea direct. This was possible at any time after Mar. 6, when 
the mare clauswm properly ended. ‘The voyage was often accom- 
plished in three or four days’ (Con. and Howson, ch. xii. p. 
449 n.; for full details see Schmiedel in 411 xvi, 3a): let us 
allow seven. Titus may, but need not, have returned (11) by 
Macedonia. This route would require, with rapid travelling, 
about a month 3 let us allow six weeks. Another week will then 
be claimed by the second journey (12) to Corinth, and four weeks, 
let us suppose, for Titus at last to meet St. Paul in Macedonia 
(14). We thus require at most 12 weeks for the actual journeys 
of Titus; and for his two visits (8, 18) to Corinth, in default of 
any statement as to their duration, we should allow about four 
weeks in allasa minimum. Accordingly we require 16 weeks 
for the movements of Titus, allowing him but little repose. 

But St. Paul (assuming the year to be 57) niust have reached 
Corintb by the end of November (Ac 208. 6), and this pushes 
back the dispatch (15) of 2 Co into the month of October, Now 
the new year, according to the Macedonian calendar, began on 
Sept. 21, and the civil reckoning of the Jews (1 Tisri) coinvided 
within a few days. St. Paul, theretore, could easily speak of 
the first mission of Titus (8) as ‘last year.’ From the beginning 
of October (which we adopt in order to deal liberally with the 
time) tbe 20 weeks carry us back to the midsummer solstice, or 
over three weeks after Pentecost (May 28). These three weeks 
then are at our disposal as spare time. To these we add the 
time between Pentecost and the previous (1 Co 1610) dispatch of 
1 Co (8); to this interval we cannot assign a definite value, un- 
less (following a possible suggestion from 1 Co 5) we place 1 Co 
about the paschal season. If so, there is time for Titus to rejoin 
St. Paul (11) at Eph., even if he returned through Macedonia; 
but there is no strong reason to suppose that he did not return, 
as he probably went, by sea (supr. § 4, a, cf. &). 


There is thus no impossibility in the view taken 
by the majority of critics, that 2 Co was written in 
the autumn of the Roman year, in the spring of 
which the apostle had written 1 Co. The separa- 
tion of the two Epistles by a longer interval is not, 
indeed, forbidden by their contents ; but the neces- 
sity of finding a place here for an evangelization of 
Illyrieam (Godet, Clemen), in order to satisfy Io 
15, is not so apparent as to claim a voice in the 
settlement of onr question. 1 Co 16° is prima faeie 
evidence that St. Paul’s three months at Corinth 
belong to the winter next following that Epistle ; 
nor are lis changes of plan revealed in 2 Co such 
as to affect the broad outline. At the same time, 
the question as to the interval between the two 
Epistles must be finally decided, if at all, by refer- 
ence to the general chronology of St. Paul’s Epistles 
(see on 1 Cor. § 6, andart. CHRONOLOGY OF NT); 
always recolleeting that the two must, by 2 Co 8” 
95,1 Co 16 (assuming the integrity of 2 Co 1-9, 
see below, § 8), fall within two successive ealendar 
years. 

7. The purpose of the Epistle follows from the 
circumstances of its origin. The effect of 1 Co had 
been, it would seem, good at first. Titus had 
begun actively the organization of the λογία (2 Co $® 
95) in a spirit to the purity of which the apostle 
appeals as a fact above question (the exact force of 
2 Co 198 is often overlooked, ¢.g. by Clemen). Titus 
had needed encouragement (rapexddeoa), and St. Paul 
had given this in the form of a warm recommenda- 
tion of the Corinthians (7"), which was fully justi- 
fied only after serious disappointments. Mean- 
while, apparently, St. Paul was inenrring the 
danger at Eplesus described 1° (cf. Ro 16᾽[, Ae 
19° {2?]) of which he charactcristically first 
informs the Corinthians when the worst of the 
crisis at Corinth is over. St. Paul had fermed the 
plan of visiting Corinth earlier than he had intended 
(§ 4,f), when the return of Titus with bad news 
of a quite unlooked-for character convinced him 
that such a, visit would be most painful to both 
sides. ence the painful letter, again dispatched 
by Titus, and the reversion to the Simple Vlan οἱ 
1 Co 105, This was before the apostle’s departure 
from Eplicsus ; and the period immediately succeed- 
ing, during which St. Paul moved first to Troas(2!*}8) 
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and then on to Macedonia, anxiously awaiting the 
retum of Titus to put an end to his suspense, is 
the time of intense mental strain of which our 
Epistle is the outcome. The relief expressed in 
1-7 finds its outlet along with much of the pent-up 
indignation and self-vindication (10-13) which had 
been all the while accumulating in the apostle’s 
mind. The main purpose of the Epistle, then, 
turns upon the new troubles at Corinth, which 
differentiate our Epistle from 1Co. These have 
been touched upon above (§ 4, 6), but require a 
little further examination in this connexion. 


The difference between the new troubles at Corinth and those 
connected with the ‘Christ-party’ of 1 Co is one of degree, not 
of kind. But the difference of degree is very great, and is prob- 
ably due to the arrival of a fresh agitator (1010 φησίν) or fresh 
agitators (1012 114) on the scene. Can we identify them with 
any closeness? The ἕτερον εὐοσγγέλιον Of 114 links them on to the 
agitators of Gal 16, At Corinth, this is rather in prospect than 
actually preached; but 1122 shows that we have to do with 
Christians of Jewish birth. Were they personal disciples of 
Christ? (107, cf. 1118 512), This is matter for conjecture rather 
than proof. The original Twelve seem to be referred to in the 
twice-recurring phrase ὑπερλίαν ἀπόστολοι (115 1211); but to 
suppose that any of the Twelve were personally concerned is out 
of the question, St. Paul would not in that case have stigma- 
tized them as ψευδαπόστολοι, etc. (1118). But did the agitators 
claim to represent the Twelve, to whose superior authority they 
certainly inade appeal? In this connexion, the Letters of Intro- 
duction (31, cf. Ro 161) are of importance. As the ἐξ ὑμῶν of 
31 is meant rather to point the contrast with 88 than to posi- 
tively describe the τινές, we must understand that the claims of 
the latter were backed by these letters. These claims would have 
lost all their danger and prestige had not the letters come from 
some well-known names. That the agitators used lettcrs of 
merely personal commendation for purposes beyond the scope 
of such letters is, of course, possible (Gal 212, Ac 151.24), At any 
rate St. Paul ignores any real connexion between the agitators 
and the Twelve. In loyal conformity to his side of the Jeru- 
salem agreement (Gal 219) he pushes forward the λογέω (cf. 911-16 
with Ro 1580), in the assurance that his uncompromising warfare 
against the agitators will in no way compromise his relation 
with the older apostles. Chapters 8. 9 therefore stand in a 
close relation to the minain purpose of the Epistle. The first 
seven chapters, with their suggestive passages on the relation 
of the Law to the Gospel, their profound glances into the 
doctrine of Redemption, also lead up to the same principal 
purpose (sup. ὃ 3). Whether the ἄλλος ᾿Ιησοῦς of 114 (cf, 612 119) 
refers to a lower view of the Person of Christ, cannot be re- 
garded as certain. Unquestionably, the question of Christolozy 
underlies the question of Law and Grace, of Faith and Works; 
but this fundamental issue is felt rather than perceived in the 
NTasarule. At any rate it was necessary to throw aside all 
thoughts of compromise, and to endeavour to stamp out from 
Corinth a movement which bade fair to result in complete 
apostasy (113). Hence the peculiar transition in the Epistle 
from thankful reconciliation (1-7) to bitter polemic (10-13), the 
alternating tones of endearment and rebuke, first the appeal to 
the higher, then the withering exposure of the lower tendencies 
at work among the Corinthians. 


8. We must now, accordingly, endeavour to reach 
a result with regard to the Integrity of the Epistle. 
We have seen that the canonical Epp. to the Cor- 
inthians are the remains of a correspondence which 
comprised other letters now lost (§ 4, g), and that 
possibly not fewer than three lost letters were ad- 
dressed by St. Paul to the Corinthians. The tempta- 
tion to rediscover all or part of these in our extant 
letters, coupled with undeniable dithculties in their 
sequence of ideas (cf. § 4, 6), has naturally been 
strong. Clemen (whose Hinheitlichkeit der Paul. 
Briefc, 1894, contains the most searching and acute 
of recent essays in this direction) has redivided 
our Epistles into five (see 1 CORINTHIANS, § 6), 
thus providing wholly or in part for each letter of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians of which we have any trace 
whatever. As affecting 1 Co, his result consists 
merely in the relegation to the lost letter of 1 Co 
5° of certain passages in chs, 3. 7. 9. 14, where the 
connexion is difficult, and of the whole of 15 (except 
the rejected v.°5). We venture to think that a little 
more patience, orexegetical penctration, might have 
very greatly reduced the compass of these frag- 
ments. But with regard to 2 Co the difficulties are 
more serious. They fall into three main heads— 
(1) The interjected warning (see below, § 9, A 2, ὁ 8) 
615-71, The direct continuity of 6% 7? is too obvious 
to be mistaken; the interjected appeal simply 


breaks the connexion. Accordingly Clemen, fol- 
lowing Hilgenfeld and others, refers it to the lost 
letter of 1 Co 5*, while many other critics (see 
Heinrici, Das zweite SS. u.s.w. pp. 329-334) agree 
that itis out of place here. It must be allowed 
that if this is the case, the insertion was made at 
a date prior to the first circulation of the Epistle, 
for textual tradition of any kind is totally silent as 
to it. Whether this objection is fatal am ldimine 
will be considered at the close of this section. Waiv- 
ing it for the present, the question becomes one 
(a) of exegesis, which on the whole has hitherto 
failed to find a clear line of connexion with the 
context before or after; and (6) of the general 
analogy of St. Paul’s style, and of this Epistle 
especially. True, ‘there is no literary work in 
which the cross-currents are so violent and so 
frequent’; but there is no other ‘ cross-current’ in 
the Epistle which cuts with so clean an edge as 
this. On the whole, if we may assume an inter- 
polation at all without textual evidence, this is 
perhaps dignus vindice nodus. Whether, if out of 
place here, the section is part of the letter of 1 Co 
5°, is not so clear; the injunction of 6 does not fit 
so exactly with 1 Co 5° as to precludeall doubt. To 
reject the passage as un-Pauline (Holsten, ete.) is 
quite arbitrary. (See the discussions of Whitelaw, 
Chase, and Sanday in Class. Review, 1890, pp. 12, 
150, 248, 317, 359; Schmiedel’s Hac. in loe.; Clemen, 
Einh. 581.) : 

(2) Chapters 8 and 9.—AIl allow chapter 8 to 
remain part of our (the ‘ Fifth’) Epistle, but 
chapter 9 is thrown back to the ‘Third.’ This 
divorce, in which Clemen follows Semler and a 
long series of later critics, is mainly on grounds 
which are more suitable for discussion in a com- 
mentary (see Waite in Joe.). That chs. 8 and 9, 
especially in view of 9! (γάρ), are impossible in one 
and the same letter, is an assumption founded, 
earely. upon ἃ somewhat narrow view of St. Paul’s 
ogic. 

(3) The great invective, or ‘ Vierkapitelbrief.’— 
The main grounds for relegating this to a different 
Epistle are given above (8 4, 6). If they have any 
validity they make for its identification with the 
‘Fourth’ or Painful Letter (8 4, g). This is the 
view of Hausrath (Vierkapitelbrief, 1870) and of 
Schmiedel (in Ersch and Gruber, and in Hand- 
Kommentar). The arguments arc not easy to meet 
directly—they are not indeed conclusive ; we know 
less of the circumstances than did St. Paul’s 
readers (cf. Jiilicher, Hinleit. § 7; Weizsiicker, 
Anost. Zeitalter, 314-316). The difficulty is that 
in 1-9 the Corinthians are reconciled, whereas in 
10-13 they are still in a state of hostility, or at 
best of dubious fidelity. That the apostle is 
addressing a section only of the Corinthians is 
against all the evidence. That after the good 
news brought by Titus, some worse news again 
arrived to change the apostle’s tone, is unproved 
and improbable. The opening of chapter 10, avros 
δὲ ἐγὼ Παῦλος, is of importance as bearing on the 
question. Assuming that the words mark, not 
the beginning of an interpolated document, but 
the opening of a new section in the letter, they 
indicate some change of treatment. Possibly, St. 
Paul may have sent Timothy (1!) away and begun 
to write, either by his own hand or by a confidential 
amanuensis, words that had been maturing in his 
mind (§ 7) in the period of suspense before the 
arrival of Titus, and which not even the good 
news brought by Titus could persuade him to leave 
unwritten. If this view be correct, we can, with 
Weizsicker and others, regard these chapters as the 
final assault, prepared for in the whole previous 
course of the letter, which is decisively to secure 
for the apostle the allegiance of the Corinthians, 
and to drive the interlopers (11*), who had gained 
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a partial hold over them, headlong from the field. 
The Corinthians are already won ‘in part’ (1%), 
but a leaven of disloyalty exists among them, and 
the success reported by Titus must be followed up 
to be lasting, and the disloyal leaven effectually 
stamped out. Add to this that the identification 
of these chapters with the Painful Letter (8 4, 9) 
would seem to demand that they should refer to 
the (ex hypothest) still unsettled case of the Offender 
(chs. 2. 7), But no such reference can be traced ; 
the arcument for separating 10-13 from the rest of 
the Epistle thus loses a very strong positive factor. 
On the whole, then, as recards internal evidence, we 
may say that the case for separation is not proved ; 
but it would be going too far to say that it is 
absolutely disproved. Whether {1118 15 so or not must 
depend on the weight to be attached to the entire 
lack of external evidence. Can we suppose that 
interpolations so serious as to amount (if we accept 
all the three hypotleses discussed above) to the 
formation of an entire Epistle out of heterogeneous 
fragments—or even the interpolation of any one 
of the passages in question—can have taken place 
without leaving so much as a ripple upon the 
stream of textual tradition? Certainly, there exist 
‘primitive corruptions’ of the NT text, z.e. changes 
which occurred so early that the original text has left 
no documentary traces ofitself. But these are small 
in number and in scale. ‘We cannot too strongly 
express our disbelief in the existence of undetected 
interpolations of any moment’ (Westcott and 
Hort). The strongest internal evidence might 
conceivably modify this in an exceptional case; 
only our witnesses to the text push its history back 
so very early as to leave very scanty room for the 
occurrence of such interpolations. But the literary 
relations of the synoptic Gospels furnish an analogy 
which warns us against too summary a rejection 
of any such hypothesis in this case. The question 
is whether the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
passed into general circulation as soon as the first. 

he latter, formally appealed to within forty years 
of its origin, was circulated too early to permit us 
to assume interpolations in it on any large scale 
unreflected in the textual tradition. But Clement 
appears to know nothing of 2 Co, and its com- 
paratively late appearance in the stream of attesta- 
tion (see above, § 1) is perhaps compatible with 
some process of editing on the part of the Cor- 
inthian Church before it was copied for public 
reading and imparted to other Churches. This 
would be easier to suppose, if the autographs were 
written on leaves or tablets rather than on rolls. 
(See Sir E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Paleo- 
graphy, pp. 20ff, 54-61.) We do not therefore 
inte 4 the absence of textual evidence in this 

articular case as absolutely fatal i Zimene to the 

ypotheses we have been considering ; but it must 
be allowed to weigh heavily against them ; and we 
believe that a patient and circumspect exegesis 
will cradually dissolve the arguments, at first 
sight very tempting, for the segregation of chs. 
10-13, and even perhaps of 64-7}. 


9. Contents of the Epistle.—The nature of the Letter (88 3, 7) 
makes it far less readily divisible into well-marked sections than 
the first Epistle. The order of ideas is emotional rather than 
logical; a subject is not taken up, dealt with, and disposed of, 
but, like some strain in a piece of impassioned music,occurs, is lost 
in a maze of crowding harmonies, and recurs again and again. 
‘this is especially the case in chs. 10-13. But certain broad lines 
of division may be recognized, and we shall exhibit these, with- 
out pursuing the analysis into its subtler subdivisions. 


A. ANSWER TO THE WELCOME TIDINOS OF TITUS (1-7). 
1, Epistolary Introduction (11-11), 
2 ΒΕ OF RECENT RELATIONS WITH 
(112-716), 
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visit 
with regard to the case of 
the Offender 
(b) The great Digression (214-74). 
&. Apostleship (214-619), 
VOL. 1,- ὩΣ 


with regard to his promised 
(a) Self-vindieation (134-214). 
| 


aa, The office of an apostle (214-45). 
[St. Paul's self-vindication (21+-34). 
The ΟἹ,» Ministry AND THE New (35-18), 
Self-vindication completed (41-6),} 
Ββ. The sufferings of an apostle (47-619), 
{In relation to the work of an apostle (47-15). 
In relation to the Horr or RESURRECTION (416-55), 
In relation to life, death, and judgment (56-19).] 
yy. The life of an apostle (511-619), 
[Its motive (511-15), 
Its basis In THE REDEEMER and His Work (516-62), 
Its credentials (63-10), ] 
8. Appeal of the reconciled apostle to his readers (61-74), 
or we ee appeal against heathcnish defilements 
(c) The reconciliation completed (75-16), 
we. Arrival of Titus (75-6), 
8. The Offender and the Painful Letter (7-12), 
y. The joy of Titus (193-16), 
B. Tue CouLEctTion ror THE Saints (8. 9). 
(a) The example of Macedonia (81-7). 
(δ) The example of Christ, and the new mission of Titus and 
the brethren (88-95), 
(c) Exhortation to liberality (96-15), 


Ο. Tue areat Invective (101-1319), 

1. St. Paul and his opponents (101-1218). 

“ Self- vindication of St. Paul as an apostle (101-12), 
ὃ) St. Paul and the area of his missfon (1013-18), 
(c) Reply to opponents (1013-1218), 

«. The question of personal loyalty (111-6), 

8. The question of maintenance (117-15), 

y. The apostolic καύχησις (1116-1219), 

ὃ. Completion of the &rorey/e (1211-18), 

2. Warnings in view of his coming visit (1219-1319), 
D, ΕἾΝΑΙ, SALUTATIONS AND BENEDICTION (1311-13), 

10. IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE.—The Epistle 
is far less various in its contents than 1 Co, and 
throws correspondingly less direct light on the 
theology of St. Paul and on the life of the 
apostolic Church. All the more important is its 
contribution to our personal knowledge of St. 
Paul. The most important biographical material 
is supplied in 11%-83, Some of the details (v,) are 
not easy to fit into the otherwise known life of the 
apostle ; but this is only what one would expect 
from a genuine source. The notice of ARETAS is 
exceptionally important for chronological reasons. 
Whether the same can be said of 12? (see Clemen’s 
view, referred to in 1 CORINTHIANS, § 6) may be 
doubted. The attempts to identify the vision with 
any point of contact in Ac have been various and 
precarious. The apostle’s καύχημα (1 Co 9:52), of 
taking no sustenance from the Corinthians, is more 
fully elucidated 2 Co 1178 124%, Of a more 
personal kind are the notices of the apostle’s 
miracles 12"; of the much-debated σκόλοψ τῇ σαρκί 
(127) (see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 183 ff. ; Lias, p. 
xxiv; Ramsay, Ch. in Rom. Emp.” pp. 62-66; δὲ. 
Paul}, p. 94f.), and the references to St. Paul’s 
comparative inferiority as a speaker (11° 10°) and 
lack of commanding presence (Plummer in DB, p. 
658°; Ramsay, Cr”, p. 30f.). But the interest 
of such details is far transcended by the Epistle’s 
revelation of the writer’s personality. To draw 
out this in detail is superfluous; let it suffice to 
say that to this Epistle, more than to any other, 
we owe our knowledge of the true ‘ pectus Pauli- 
num,’—our intimacy with the apostle’s inmost 
self, From this point of view it takes its place 
side by side with 1 Co as the most pastoral of all 
Epistles. ‘What an admirable Epistle is the 
second to the Corinthians! how full of affections ! 
he joys and he is sorry, he grieves and he glories; 
never was there such care of a flock expressed, 
save in the great Shepherd of the Fold, who first 
shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards blood’ 
(George Herbert; οἵ. Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 
44,51). The doctrinal interest of the Epistle must 
be very briefly indicated. The esehataloey of 416 
5° is difficult, and involves at any rate a less con- 
fident expectation of living until the return of 
Christ than is expressed 1 Co 15° (for a very 
accurate exegesis of the passage see Waite im 
loc.). The contrast of the spirit and letter (3518) 
leads to the difficult passage 3/718, apparently 
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identifying the ‘ Lord’ with the ‘Spirit,’ a thought 
with a long sequel in the history of theology (see 
Gebhardt and Harnack on Herm. Sim. v. 2: Swete 
in Dict. Chr. Biog. ii. 115*; Bull, Def. Fid. Nie. τ. 11. 
5, 11. 11.3; Harnack, Dogmengesch.? 494n.; Athan. 
de Syn. 27 [Anath. 21]); and so to the Christology of 
St. Paul, which receives striking sidelights from the 
Epistle. The glory of the exalted Christ is the 
dominant thought of 3:8- 46, a glory which shines 
upon and transforms (Ac 935) the Christian, con- 
stituting in the life of grace a foretaste of the life 
of glory (v.78, see Ro 6°! 8101. 3.38. ete.). The 
doctrine of renovation (517) and of the Christian life 
(4745) thus rests upon the agency of a living Christ 
as the sustaining force; but there is presupposed, 
as the fountainhead of union with Christ, forgive- 
ness of sin (3°), founded on the reconciling work of 
the Sinless (574) Christ (54%), The last-men- 
tioned passage is a most important contribution to 
St. Paul’s soteriology. In 89 the thought of Ph 2°*- 
is anticipated. The concluding verse of the Epistle 
is not a doctrinal announcement of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, but may fairly be combined with 
other passages in which that doctrine is implicit. 

We do not directly know the effect this Epistle 
it at Corinth; but from the fact that St. 
?aul’s promised visit was carried out, and that our 
two Epistles were treasured up at Corinth and 
thence eventually found their way into the Church’s 
canon, we infer that the Epistle produced the 
effect of which such a letter was worthy. 

11, APOCRYPHAL CORRESPONDENCE OF ST. PAUL 
AND THE CORINTHIANS.—A letter of the Corinthian 
Chureh to St. Paul, and a reply by the apostle, 
formed part of the NT of the Syrian Church in the 
time of Aphraates and Ephraim. From the Syrian 
Church the letters passed over into the Armenian, 
which retained them to a late date (they are still 
quoted by a writer of the 7th cent.). The Cor- 
inthians ask St. Paul to condemn certain false 
teachers who have appeared among them, and the 
apostle duly replies. Ephraim, in his commentary 
on St. Paul (given in Zahn, Gesch. d. N.T. K. ii. 
595 ff), already noticed that the false doctrine is 
that taught by the school of Bardesanes, who lived 
from A.D. 155 to 223. The letters are accordingly 
in all probability a product of the 3rd cent., and 
directed against the school in question. They 
were first made known in Europe by Usher, 1644, 
(Sylloge Annotat. p. 29), from an imperfect Arm. 
MS; then in 1736 Whiston published a Gr. and 
Lat. transl. from a complete MS. The Arm. text 
was printed by Zohrab in 1805. The commentary 
of Ephraim on St. Paul (where our Epp. follow 
2 Co) was printed from an Arm. MS of A.D. 999 at 
Venice in 1836. At last, in 1890, Berger discovered 
at Milan a Latin MS of the Bible (‘saec. x. ut 
videtur ᾽) containing our two Epp. (after He), and 
a second Lat. MS (saec. xiii.) has been discovered at 
Laon by Bratke, where the Epp. come after the 
Apoe, and Cath. Epp. The text of the Milan MS 
is given in 7AL, 1892, p. 7 ff., that of the Laon MS 
in the same volume, p. 586fi. The existence in a 
Latin version of letters known only to Syrian and 
Armenian tradition, and which have left no trace in 
Greek Christian literature, is not as yet explained. 
See Harnack, Gesch. αἰ, altchrist. Lit. i. 37 ff. ; 
Carriere et Berger, Corresp. Apocr. de S. P. et des 
Corinthiens, 1891; Vetter, D. apokr. 3 Korinther- 
brief (Tiib.), 1894; also in Th. Quartalschrift (1895) 
iv. ; Zahn (wéz sup., maintains that the correspond- 
ence comes from the lost Acta Pauli), PRE? xi. 
378 ; Jiilicher in TAL. 1889, p. 164. 

LitERATURE.—For works on both Epistles see previous article. 
On 2 Co only, Emmerling (Commentary), 1823; Fritzsche, De 


locis nonnullis, 1824; Burger, 1860; Klépper, Untersuchungen, 
1869, Kommentar, 1874 (important); Waite (in Speaker's 


Comm.), 1881 (excellent); Denney (in Ezpositor’s Bible), 1894; 
Lisco, Lntstehung ἃ. 2 Kor.-briefes, 1896; Drescber in SE (1897) ! 


pp. 43-111. Other works as quoted in the body of the above 
article. A. ROBERTSON. 


CORMORANT is the rendering of AV for two 
Heb. words, nyp kath (see PELICAN), and ον 
shildk, καταράκτης, mergulus. 

Shédladk occurs only in the list of unclean birds 
(Lv 1117, Dt 14:7, with no context to assist in 
determining its meaning except its association 
with Vath. From its etymology it should be a 
plunging bird. The difficulty of identifying it is 
enhanced by the uncertainty of the meaning of 
the LXNX rendering καταράκτης, which is also a 
plunging bird. Tristram is inclined to the render- 
ing of AV, which is also that of RV, saying that 
the cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo, is common 
along the coast, coming up the Kishon, and visit- 
ing the Sea of Galilee. It is likewise abundant 
along the Jordan. G. E. Post. 


CORN.—In Jn 12" ‘a corn of wheat,’ we have 
a solitary instance of ‘corn’ used for a particle. 
The AV went back for it to Wyclif, intermediate 
versions having ‘ the wheat corn,’ except Rheims, 
‘the graine of wheat,’ which RV (‘a grain of 
wheat’) adopts. It is the earliest meaning of 
the word ‘corn.’ Cf. Jewel, On Thess. (1611), ‘We 
must understand this authoritie with a corn of salt 
(cum grano salts), otherwise it may bee vnsanorie’; 
and Hall (1656), Occas. Med. 11, ‘ He, that cannot 
make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will yet 
be framing of worlds.’ The Gr. is κόκκος, every- 
where else ὑγ ‘grain.’ — J. HASTINGS. 


CORN (j11 ddgdn, σίτος, fruges).—The generic (3) 
name for the cereal grains. Those cultivated in 
Bible lands are: Wheat, avg hittdh, the same as 
the Arab. hintah. The Arab., with its usual 
wealth of names for familiar objects, has also burr 
and komh for wheat. Barley, my sé'érah. The 
Arab. for this grain is she‘ir. Vetch, nppp kusse- 
meth, called in AV (Ex 9383, Is 28%) rye, (Ezk 4°) 
jitches. The kirsenneA of the Arab. is a modified 
form, with 2 substituted for m, and 7 inserted. 
This grain is Vicia Ervilia, L. It is extensively 
cultivated in the East. Fitches, πὰρ kezah (Is 
28” 27), the seeds of the nutmeg flower, Nigella 
satwa, L., which is known in the E. as el-habbat 
es-saudd, the black sced, or Aabbut el-barakat, the 
seed of blessing. ‘This seed, which has carminative 
properties, is sprinkled on the top of loaves of 
bread. Millet, ja. déhan (Ezk 4°), which is the 
same as the Arab. dukhn, Panicum miliaceum, L., 
also Milium Italicum, L. Beans, 55 pél, Arab. 
fi. Lentils, οὐδ ‘addshim, Arab. ‘adas. Pulse, 
oy zéro‘tm (Dn 116), seeds, probably refers to 
edible seeds in general, corresponding to the Arab. 
kutniyah, plur. katdéni, which includes not only the 
leguminous seeds which we know as pulse, but 
millet, ete.; but excludes wheat. Rye, as above 
stated, is an incorrect rendering for vetch, and is 
not otherwise mentioned in Scripture, nor culti- 
vated in the Holy Land. Oats, also, are not men- 
tioned nor cultivated. 

Corn of all kinds is carried in sheaves from the 
harvest-fields on asses, mules, horses, or camels. It 
is threshed by the nauraz or mauraz (Heb. mérag), 
and winnowed, and stored in earthen, barrel-shaped 
receptacles or oblong bins in the houses (2 § 4°), 
or in pits under the floor (2 8 17”), or in store- 
houses (2 Ch 32%). Τὺ is now often stored in 
underground chambers, with domed roofs, at the 
top of which is an opening to introduce the corn 
and remove it. These chambers, contrary to 
what might be expected, are dry and free from 


/yermin. They are sometimes excavated in the rock, 


at other times in a sort of soft marl called Auw- 
warah. 


CORNELIUS 


The corn is liable to mildew, ppv yérdkén (the 
equivalent of the Arab. yerakdn, which means 
jaundicc), and blasting, jin1 shidddphén (1 K 887), 
caused by the hot and withering east wind (Hos 
13%, Jon 48). When the corn was burned by care- 
lessness, restitution was enjoined (Ex 22°), Also 
if the corm land was made pasture ground for flocks 
other than those of the owners of the land (Ex 22°). 

Palestine exported corn in Solomon’s time (2 Ch 
24.15) and in Evzekiel’s (Ezk 27"). Even now it 
exports some com, although its imports of grain 
exceed its exports. See further under BARLEY, 
WHEAT, ete. G. E. Post. 


CORNELIUS (Κορνήλιος).--α centurion in the 
garrison of Cesarea (Ac 104}. He was probably 
an Italian, the Italian Cohort (cf. Blass ad lec.), 
being so named to distinguish it from companies 
locally enrolled, while his name is pure Roman, 
having been borne by the Scipios and Sulla. In 
Ae 10 he flits across the line of apostolic history, 
being brought, in consequence of a series of 
mutually supplementary visions, into contact with 
St. Peter, and admitted by baptism into the 
Church. According toa later tradition he founded 
a church at Cesarea, while another levend makes 
him bishop of Scamandros. The baptism of C. 
has generally been regarded as the first step 
in the admission of the uncircumcised into the 
Church; but before this can be definitely main- 
tained, we should have to assume that the 
events related in Ac 8-11 are narrated chrono- 
logically. The eunuch’s baptism by Philip (838), 
that of C. by St. Peter (10%), and the admission of 
the Greeks (RV) at Antioch (11%), may all have 
occurred coincidently, or in any order; the events 
are dovetailed into each other without any neces- 
sary implication of historical sequence. There is 
no evidence that the eunuch was circumcised, 
though he was probably a proselyte of the wider 
class (proselytes of the Gate); while the Greeks at 
Antioch may also have belonged to this class. 
But C., too, is described as φοβούμενος τὸν θεόν, the 
regular phrase in Ac for such proselytes (Ramsay, 
St. Paul, p. 43), though Renan (The Apostles, 
ch. xi.) says he was not a proselyte in any degrec 
whatever. Now, if C. was a proselyte, the question 
regarding the admission of the unmitigated heathen 
still remained, since the apostles could hardly wish 
to make the door of the Church narrower than thatof 
the Synagogue. Some have therefore conjectured 
that St. Peter simply gave C. a standing in the 
Church similar to that which he had in the Syna- 
gogue (sec Weizsicker, Apostolic Age, i. 102 1.}; 
others, that his case was passed as an exceptional one 
(Ramsay). St. Peter, however, according to Ac 11°", 
uses it as a true precedent, though, had it been 
accepted as such, what was the purpose of the 
subsequent Council at Jerusalem (Ac15)? Arguing 
from this, and from the fact that St. Peter was 
blamed, not for admitting the Gentiles, but for 
eating with them, Pfleiderer (Urchristentum, 
Apostelgeschichte) holds that the case of C. is given 
to show the cessation of ceremonial exclusiveness 
from the Jewish standpoint. But if so, it is 
strange to find St. Peter later on (Gal 2:18.) hesi- 
tating about this very point. On the whole, it is 
ὦ priort unlikely that a terse writer like St. Luke 
would have bestowed such pains upon anything 
but a matter of prime importance, which the 
relaxing of Jewish exclusiveness could hardly have 
appeared to him—a Gentile—to be. We may, 
therefore, most safely infer that he looked on the 
baptism of C. as an all-important step in the ad- 


mission of the Gentiles, while a long advance still | 


remained to be made. A. GRIEVE. 


CORNER.—See AGRICULTURE. 
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CORNER-STONE (in Job 38° asa jax, λίθος γωνιαῖος, 
in Jer 51 (Gr. 28) 35. "157 jax, λίθος εἰς -ywvlav).—The 
corner-stones of important buildings, such as 
palaces or temples, were sometimes of an exceed- 
ingly ornate and costly description, and of extra- 
ordinary dimensions. With the view of giving 
ereater strength to the two walls which they 
connected, they were generally arranged length- 
ways and endways alternately, or a single angular 
stone might be inserted at the corner (Layard, Nin. 
li. G54). 

There are two passages in the OT where corner- 
stones are spoken of, which are of primary import- 
ance because of the use made of them in the NT. 
These are Is 2816 ‘Behold I lay in Zion,’ ete., and 
Ps 118" ‘The stone which the builders rejected,’ 
ete. The first is quoted in 1 P 2° and underlies 
fiph 2°°, in both of which λίθος ἀκρογωνιαῖος repre- 
sents 735 j2x of Is 2846, (Qn the unusual construe- 
tion of the latter verse see Davidson’s Heb. Syntaz, 
Ρ. 37.) The second is quoted in Mt 9133, Mk 190, 
Lk 2017, Ae 44, and 1} 2%. MHere instead of 
35 Jax we find nj» wx, answering to κεφαλὴ γωνίας, 
‘head of the corner.’ In Ps 144!° a different word 


0 ? 
occurs, ΠῚ] (Syr. {Aso} ) which in Zee 9" ig 
= 


applied to the corners of the altar. It is doubtful 
whether in the above psalm corner-stoncs (accepted 
by both AV and RV) is the correct rendering. The 
Sept. has simply κεκαλλωπισμέναι, Aq. ws émvydua, 
Symm. ὡς γωνίαι κεκοσμημέναι, Vule. guasi anguili. 
Gesenius understands the word of ‘ corner-colwmns 
beautifully carved,’ or of Caryatides. [Kautzsch, 
who in all the other OT passages offers the 


rendering Meckstein, has here Heksdulen. In all 
the NT passages Weizsiicker gives Hekstcin, 


rightly treating ‘corner-stone’ and ‘head of the 
corner’ as synonymous expressions. 

As to Is 2818, Driver (Isaiah, p. 52) finds in the 
prophet’s language an allusion to the huge and 
costly foundation stones of the temple (1 KC 5”), 
the prominent thought of the passage being that 
of the permanent element in Zion (the theocracy or 
the Davidic dynasty). It is easy to understand 
St. Peter’s application of the words. (Cf. Delitzsch, 
Isaiah, new ed. vol. 11. p. 9.) Similarly, the expres- 
sions used of Israc] in Ps 118° were readily trans- 
ferred to Christ. The figure of Eph 2” is well 
explained by Grimm (Clavis, 5. ἀκρογωνιαῖος), As 
the corner-stone is inserted at the angle of a 
building, holding two walls together and support- 
ing the superstructure, so Christ unites Jew and 
Gentile, and is the support of the Church. The 
additional thought of 1 P 28 can be without 
violence derived from the same figure. As one 
recklessly turning the corner of a building may 
stumble over the corner-stone, so, while some find in 
Christ their support, others stumble at Him and 
perish. (Cf. Alford and Ellicott on Eph 35.) For 
various superstitions and religious rites connected 
with the corner-stone, comp. Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 22, 51, 55, and see FOUNDATION. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
CORNET.—See Music. 


CORONATION.—Only 2 Mae 451: ‘the coronation of 
king Ptolemeus Philometor,’ AVm ‘ enthronizing’ 
(Rawlinson in Speaker's Com, ‘inthronization’), 

~V ‘enthronement.’ 


The Greek τὰ πρωτοκλέσιο, 18 found only here, and its meaning 
is doubtful. It has been identified, as by Bissell ὧν Zoc., with ἡ 
spuwroxdigiac, the ‘chief seat’ (AV ‘highest room’) at a feast, 
which occurs Mt 235, Mk 1239, Lk 2046, and Lk 147.3, elsewhere 
only in eccles. writers. But cod. A (fold by Swete) has x parro- 
κλήσια in our passage, ‘a first assembly,’ whence Luther's ersten 
J. HASTINGS. 


CORPSE, from Lat. corpus, is in earliest Eng. a 
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body, living* or dead, and is so found as late as 
1707. Hence ‘dead corpses,’ 2K 1935--15 3736, as 
in Fuller, Holy Var, iv. 27, ‘the ecruditie of a 
dead corpse.’ RV retains ‘dead corpses’ because 
of the Heb. (amp o 28) of which it is a literal 
translation. J. HASTINGS. 


CORRECT, CORRECTION.—Both vb. and subst. 
are used in the (nearly) obsol. sense of chastise- 
ment, and it is doubtful if in any other. Thus 
Jer 10% ‘O LORD, correct me, but with judgment ; 
not in thine anger, lest thou bring me to nothing’; 
and Sir 16! ‘As his merey is great, so is his cor- 
rection also’ (ἔλεγχος). In Job 3713 the Heb. is ‘a 
rod’ (83) as itis tri in 219, The Heb., however, 
is generally sp mdésdr (or vb. 10'), a word very 
characteristic of Pr, in AV most freq. tr? ‘instrue- 
tion,’ but RV prefers ‘correction,’ though not 
consistently. In He 12° παιδευτής is tr’ by a verb, 
AY ‘which corrected us,’ RV ‘to chasten us’ (as 
the vb. παιδεύω is tr’ in v.!°); but the same word is 
rendered in Ro 2% AV ‘an instruetor,’ RV ‘a 
corrector.’ In 2 Ti 816 Seripture is said to be pro- 
fitable for ‘correction.’ The Eng. word prob. 
means ‘ chastening ’ (if not ‘chastisement,’ Wyclif 
has ‘to chastise’), and this is prob. the meaning of 
the Gr. ἐπανόρθωσις, which occurs only here in NT, 
though in the classics it is common for ‘amend- 
ment.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CORRUPT.—In older English ‘ corrupt’ (and its 
derivatives) had the meaning of destroy, consume, 
and in that sense, not in the sense of tainté, it is 
most freq. in AV. Thus Mt 6” ‘where moth and 
rust doth corrupt’ (ἀφανίξει, ‘causes to disappear,’ 
RV ‘doth consume’); Lk 12% ‘neither moth 
corrupteth’ (διαφθείρει, RV ‘destroyeth’); Ja 5? 
‘Your riches are corrupted’ (σέσηπε). Corrupter : 
Is 1* ‘children that are corrupters’ (RV ‘that deal 
corruptly’), but the Heb. (ond 8.23) means 
‘sons that deal or act corruptly.’ Corrupt as 
participial adj., Job 171 ‘ My breath is c.’ (nban, RV 
‘my spirit is consumed’); Eph 4? “6, ace. to the 
deceitful lusts’ (φθειρόμενον = ‘ morally decaying, on 
the way to final ruin’—Moule). Corruptible : 
Wis 195: ‘the flesh of ec. living things’ (εὐφθάρτων 
ζῴων); Ro 1 “6. man,’ z.e. liable to decay, mortal 
(pOaprds); 1 Co 9% ‘a c¢. crown,’ referring to the 
garland of bay leaves with which the victors in the 
games were crowned, and which soon went to 
decay. Corruption: Ps 16 ‘Neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see c.’ (RVm correctly ‘the 
pit,’ now, LXCX διαφθορά, whence Ac 921] 13%5); Ro 82 
‘the bondage of c¢.’ (δουλεία τῆς φθορᾶς, ‘the state 
of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay’ 
—Sanday-Headlam, in foc. 


There is an obsol, meaning of ‘corrupt’=adulterate, of which 
Oxf. πῃ. Dict. has found two examples: Act 23 Elizab.c. 8, 
ἢ 4 (1581), ‘Everye Person and Persons that shall corrupt the 
Honny . . . with any deceyptfull myxture, shall forfeyte the 
Barrell’; and View Penal Laws, 244 (1697), ‘If any... Vintners 
shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine.’ Of this rare usage 
there is an instance in AV, 2 Co 217‘ For we are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God.’ This tr® is a change from 
that of the Rhemish Bible ‘adulterating,’ which again re- 
sembles Wyclif’s ‘for we ben not as many that don avouterie 
(=adultery) bi the word of god.’ The Gr. verb (χα πηλεύω from 
κάπηλος, a Vintner, huckster, Is 122, Sir 2629) signifies to make 
money by trading, esp. by trading basely in anything; and 
some prefer that more common meaning here ; hence Tindale’s 
tre ‘many... which choppe and chaunge with the word of 
God,’ [0118 by Cranmer. But as such hucksters sought to in- 
crease their gain by adulterating their goods (the reference is 
esp. to wine) the word came to mean ‘adulterate,’ and is taken 
in that sense by most here. 


In 2K 23" the Mount of Olives is ealled, on 
account of the ‘high places’ which Solomon built 


*'T. Adams (quoted by Davies, Bible English, p. 161) speaks 
of those to whom ‘orchards, fishponds, parks, warrens, and 
whatsoever may yield pleasurable stufting to the corpse, is a 
very heaven upon earth.’—Sermons (Pur. Divines), i. 276. 


COS 


there, or, rather, turned to idolatrous uses, ‘ the 
mount of corruption’ (RVm ‘destruction’; Heb. 
mage, LXX τὸ ὄρος τοῦ Μοσοάθ, Vulg. mons 
offensionis, whence the name of a part of Olivet 
in later Christian writings ‘Mount of Offence.’ See 
OLIVES, MOUNT OF. J. HASTINGS. 


CORRUPTION (usual rendering of nv, διαφθορά, 
φθορά) has in OT only a literal and physical mean- 
ing, though the verb is also emblematical and 
moral (Gn 6", Jg 215, Dn 2%). In profane Gr. both 
φθορά and διαφθορά bear the physico-moral sense of 
sensual corruption (Xen. Apol. 19; Plut. 2. 7120) ; 
and διαφθορά, the more strictly moral corruption 
of bribery (Arist. het. i. 12. 8). Both the verbs 
are used of bribery and also of the degradation 
of the judgment (A%sch. Ag. 932), the prefer- 
ence being, both in class. Greek and in LXX, for 
διαφθείρω in the moral region. In NT διαῴφθορά 
(six times) denotes only physical decomposition 
and decay (Ac 2%! 13347), while φθορά stands in 
2 P 149! 19 Jude , Gal 68, Ro 8”, for the natural 
decay of the world, the unreasoning animals, or 
the flesh, as emblematic of the immoral, sin being 
behind the decomposition of the natural body and 
nature generally (2 P 14, Ro 87; ef. Gn 317-38), 
fettering free development and keeping the creation 
in slavery (Ro 8”). Both verbs (with a balance in 
favour of φθείρω) are used morally without any 
medium of metaphor (1 Ti 6°, 1 Co 15%, Rev 19%, 
Jude’®, 2Co 113. In Gal 68 (of the flesh reap 
φθοράν. .. of the spirit reap {wiv αἰώνιον) φθορὰ 
is antithetical to eternal life and all that is therein 
contained. But while φθορά in this connexion in- 
cludes the moral death, which is the lowest depth 
of moral deterioration and decay, and the kindred 
verbs mean not only to make worse, but also to 
destroy (διαφθείρω in NT only in two passages, 
Rev 89 118; φθείρω perhaps in three, 1 Co 3”, 
2 P 2, Jude 10), there is nothing in NT usage 
which involves the substitution of annihilation, 
literal destruction of spirit, for the continuation of 
the miserable and penal existence which, according 
to later OT ideas and the more definite Jewish 
views in NT times, was the destiny of the wicked 
after the death of the body. (Cf. for the general 
misery of after existence, Job 14”; penal for the 
wicked, Ps 917; the righteous rescued from it, Ps 16"; 
climax for both in resurrection, Dn 127; Jewish 
idea of Hades in NT times, Lk 16%, Ps-Sol 
14° 154 162, Enoch 63" ‘In the Talm., Sheol has 
become synonymous with Gehenna. Weber, L.d. 7. 
326’.’ Charles, Enoch, p. 69.) The corrupted state 
of the moral functions, brought to a kind of com- 
pletion (cf. perfect participle διεφθαρμένοι), may be 
already reached in this life (1 ΤΊ 6°; ef. 2 Co 113, 
2 P 2%, Eph 4”), J. MASSIE. 


COS (Kés).—An island off the Carian coast, nearly 
blocking the entrance to the Ceramic gulf, very 
fertile (producing ointments, wheat, wines, and, 
above all, silk), famous for its rich and comfortable 
country life and the beauty and character of its 
people, with a city of the same name at its eastern 
end. It was one of the six Dorian colonies. Its 
famous temple of A¢sculapius was the centre of 
one of the oldest and greatest medical schools in 
Greece, adorned especially by the genius of Hippo- 
erates in the 5th century. Amid the busy and 
frequent trade and intercourse between the Aigean 
cities and the Syrian and Egyp. coasts, which existed 
for many centuries aiter the time of Alexander the 
Great (336-321), C., which lay on the path of all 
ships engaged in that trade, 8. of Miletus and 
Samos, and N. of Rhodes (Ac 211; Lucan, vu. 
243 1.; Livy, xxxvii. 16), became a place of great 
importance and wealth. In the 3rd cent. C. 
clung closely to the Egyp. kings; but in the 
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2nd cent. it was a good deal under the in- 
fluence of Rhodes, and like it a staunch ally of 
Rome. It is uncertain whether C. was incorpor- 
ated in the Rom. province Asia in B.C. 129 along 
with the rest of Caria (which see); it had always 
the dignity of a free city (see CHIOS) as a reward 
for its faithful alliance; and this perhaps implied 
a Flossie of approximate autonomy until the time 
of Augustus, when C, became definitely a part 
of the province (after the death or deposition of 
the tyrant Nicias). It suffered from earthquakes 
in B.c. 6, under Pius (A.D. 138-161), and in A.D. 
554 (Agathias, p. 98, gives a vivid description of 
the latter). There is a famous plane tree of great 
size and age in the square of the modern city, 
declared by tradition to be over 2000 years old. 

From its Syrian and Alexandrian trading con- 
nexion, C. was one of the great Jewish centres in 
the Aigean. In B.c. 139-138 the Romans wrote to 
its government in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 
15%; see CARIA). The position of C. natur- 
ally made it one of the great banking and financial 
centres of the E. commercial world; and the 
treasure of Cleopatra, which Mithridates seized in 
B.C. 87, is thought by Rayet to have been deposited 
with the Jewish bankers of C., ag certainly were 
the 800 talents (£192,000) belonging to Jews of 
Asia Minor, which Mithridates also seized there 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2). In B.c. 49, C. Fannius, 
governor of the province Asia, wrote to the Coans 
urging them to observe the decree of the Rom. 
Senate,* and provide for the safe passage of Jewish 
pilgrims through C. (which lay on their route) 
to Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 15). The poet 
Meleager, who lived in C. in that century, com- 
— that his mistress deserted him for a Jewish 

over (lip. 83, Anthol. Gr. v. 160). Herod the Great 
was a benefactor of the Coans; and the inscription 
of a statue to his son Herod the Tetrarch has been 
found at Cos. 

LITERATURE.—Strabo, p. 657f. The latest and best account is 
by Paton and Hicks, Inseriptions of Cos; Rayet, Mémoire sur 
Vile de Kos (extr, des archives des missions, ili. 3); Dubois, De 
Coinsula; Ross, Reisen nach Kos, u.8.w., and his Reisen auf 


den griech. Insein, ii. pp. 86-92, iii. pp. 126-139, are also useful. 
A list of other works is given, Paton-Hicks, p. ix. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
COSAM (Kwodu).—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3%), 
See GENEALOGY, 


COSMOGONY.—I. Two cosmogonies or narratives 
of creation confront us in the opening chapters of 
the Bible. The first, contained in the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, is a part of the document 
P, belonging to the early post-exilic period ; while 
the second, contained in Gn 2%-7, forms the intro- 
duction to the Jahwistic document (J), redacted in 
the pre-exilic period, and therefore earlier than 
the first. 

(A) THE First CREATION NARRATIVE.—The 
writer} of the opening chapter of the Book of 
Genesis (Gn 11-2") set before himsclf the task of 
giving a comprehensive survey of the origins of 
Israel’s history. ‘It was his purpose to show 
that the theocracy which became historically 
realized in Israel as hierocracy was the end and 
alm of the creation of the world’ (Holzinger). 
To his consciousness Israel and Israel’s sacerdotal 
institutions stand central to the great movement 
of history, and he consistently works out this 
grandiose conception to its ultimate origins. Ac- 
cordingly, he unfolds the narrative in successive 
gradations, the scupe of which narrows from the 


_* Tbe decree is erroneously termed by some modern autho- 
rities an edict of Julius Cesar. ; 

t Tbe work of this writer constitutes the fundanicutal docu- 
ment of the larger work, P, hence called by Iolzinger, Ps (¢= 
Grundschrift), by Wellhausen, Q. A clear and comprehensive 
statement of the specialities of language and style of this docu- 
meat may be found in Holzinger’s Hexateuch, pp. 335-354. 


universal to the particular as it passes from heaven 
and earth to Adam, from Adam to Noah, from 
Noah to Abraham, and, lastly, from Abraham to 
Israel and his descendants. Beginning each sec- 
tion we find an enumeration of Yélédéth or 
‘generations.’ First we have the Télédéth of the 
universe (heaven and earth) of which God is the 
Creator, then of man (Adam), then of Noah, then 
of Abraham. We are here concerned only with 
the first of the series, which deals with the pre- 
human stages in the drama of the world. 

The following is a brief summary of the First 
Creation Story. The week of seven days forms a 
calendar into which the different successive stages 
of the work of creation are divided. The creation 
of man forms the climax and conclusion of the 
work on the sixth day, while the close of the 
narrative describes the seventh or day of rest, when 
J” ceased from His creation-work. 

First day (Gn 114), Light created amid the waste and void 
of the primal chaos. Division of day and night. 

Second day (vv.5-8). Creation of the firmament, dividing the 
upper from the lower waters. 

Vhird day (vv.9-18), Dry land and seas formed. Vegetation. 

Fourth day (vv.i+18), Heavenly bodies created. 

Fifth day (vy.29-23), Waters swarm witb living creatures— 
flying things, monsters of the deep, reptiles and birds created. 

Sizth day (vv.2+31), Creation of land animals—cattle, rep- 
tiles, wild beasts. Man fashioned in divine image and placed 
as bead and lord of created things. 

Seventh day (21-3), Sabbath of divine rest. 

(B) THE SECOND CREATION NARRATIVE is the 
Jahwistic account contained in Gn 2:0“, and follows 
immediately upon the preceding. It belongs to 
an earlier document, composed during the national 
and pre-exilic period of Hebrew life, before the 
Jewish nation became merged in an ecclesiastical 
polity, and at a time when the traditions of patri- 
archal story, which clustered around certain sacred 
spots, were still vivid. Religious conceptions were 
then simple and concrete, and the representations 
of God were strongly anthropomorphic. The in- 
terests of the writer are national and human. 
Not a priestly system, but a people, is the centre 
of his universe. Moreover, his thought moves 
along the lines of prophetic rather than priestly 
ideas. Accordingly, the creation of man plays a 
much more important part in the Jahwistic cos- 
mogony. We hear nothing of moon and stars 
to regulate festival seasons, but of plants and 
animals. Nor is man’s position made so distinct 
from that of animated nature around him (cf. 
Wellhausen, Prolegy.? p. 323). 

It 15 exceedingly doubtful whether we have the 
Jahwistic cosmogony complete, and the abrupt 
introduction to v.° 2) my $3) suggests that soime- 
thing between vv.4 and ὅ hag been oniitted by 
the redactor, and perhaps also between ὅ and %, 
either because it repeated or because it was incon- 
sistent with the preceding creation narrative. The 
succession of circumstantial clauses in νυ." and ὃ 
certainly presents an interesting parallel to Gn 13, 
But what we actually possess of the Jahwistic 
cosmogony in the biblical record is in striking 
contrast to the work of P. Vv.° and ® in external 
form bear a certain resemblance to the ‘New 
Babylonian version of the creation story,’ dis- 
covered by Pinches and published in JAS vol. 
xxii. (1891) p. 393 ff. 

‘The sacred house of the gods had not been 

erected in the Holy Place, 
No reed had yet budded, no trec had been 
formed,’ etc. 

The dryness of the earth before the growth of 
plants, the mention of the ascending mist, the 
creation of man, and the description of Paradise 
in which man was placed, as well as the creation 
of woman, of which a special account 1s given 1n 
2°18, stand in remarkable contrast to the preceding 
| post-exilic cosmogony. In language we specially 


= 
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note the use of “sy! (or yy) in place of δ 3 in Gn 1. 
(See Dillmann’s commentary for a complete list of 
divergencies in style.) 

II. We shall now proceed to examine in greater 
detail the first creation account. The narrative 
in Gn l)-2* opens with a reference to a pre- 
existent dark chaos (téhu wabdhu). ‘In the be- 
ginning, when God created the heavens and the 
earth—now the earth was waste and void, and 
darkness was over the watery abyss (éhdém), and 
the breath of God was brooding over the waters 
—then God said: Let there be light.’ This 
rendering, which is adopted by Ewald, Dillmann, 
and Schrader (following Rashi), regards v.? as a 
circumstantial or parenthetic clause. This yields 
the best construction as well as meaning, and is 
parallel to the opening of the Jahwistic creation 
account 2% 56 and also of the Bab. creation tablet 
to be presently cited. All these are curiously 
similar in the form of the opening, which consists 
of a series of temporal clauses. 

How long the pre-existing waste and emptiness 
ef chaos existed, and how long the darkness pre- 
vailed over the primal waters before the quicken- 
ing spirit or breath of God brooded over its surface, 
we do not know. The remarkable phrase in the 
first cosmogony, ‘the spirit (or breath) of God was 
brooding over the waters,’ is probably intended to 
indicate the ultimate origin of the generating in- 
fluences that operated during creation as grounded 
in the divine spiritual activity. That the form, 
however, in which this conception is conveyed 
was suggested by ancient Seniitic cosmogonies, is 
a fact which we shall subsequently have occasion 
to confirm. 

The immediate cause of light, in the mind of the 
writer, is clearly indicated as the divine word 
which went forth as a jiat, and it is this divine 
word regarded as an agent that ushers in each 
succeeding act in the divine drama of creation. 
The creation of light in itself involves a distinction 
between light and darkness; but the division be- 
tween light and darkness in v.? implies that this 
was a division, not in space but in time, as the 
context immediately shows: ‘and God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night.’ It 
was therefore through the creation of light that 
the first creation-day was constituted. What, then, 
constituted the night and what the daytime? 
Was it the primal darkness of chaos that consti- 
tuted the night, to which day sueceeded? If so, 
we might compare the conception of the first day 
and of the succeeding ones to the ecclesiastical 
day of Judaism, which begins with the darkness 
after sunset and continues till the sunset which in- 
augurates the following day. Somecolour is given 
to this view by the specification of evening before 
the morning in the concluding formula in describing 
each stage of creation ; ‘and there was evening and 
there was morning.... But the difficulties which 
stand in the way of accepting this view have been 
clearly set forth in Dillmann’s Commentary. He 
emphasizes the fact that the darkness of chaos 
lay entirely outside the reckoning of day and 
night [properly, we might add, outside the actual 
work of divine creation here recorded]. Evening 
first arises after light has been created. In facet, 
the word from its very etymology (‘creb, derived from 
theroot my, in Assyrian ‘eribu, ‘enter,’ ‘passunder’*) 
implies that ‘day’ had preceded. Moreover, the 
fact that we are reading a post-exilic narrative in 
which the months of the calendar were regulated 
by the Bab. system, which reckoned from Nisan (a 
name of Bab. origin), would lead us to the supposi- 
tion that the Bab. tradition would also affect the 
reckonin¢ of the day in the creation account. Now, 
on the testimony of Pliny (7 ii. 79, cited by Del.) 


* Thus ertd Samdi in Assyrian means ‘ sunset.’ 


the Babylonians reckoned the day from sunrise to 
sunrise. We may therefore infer that the crea- 
tion-day was also reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, 
according to the tradition οἱ the Jewish czvil day. 

Vv.°8 portray the second day’s creation-work, 
viz. the separation of the upper from the lower 
waters by the formation of a heavenly firmament 
(Heb. rakia‘) which divides them. ‘The Hebrew 
word y'p? properly signifies something beaten or 
hammered out,* fairly represented by LXX, Aq., 
Symm. στερέωμα, Vulg. firmamentum. That the 
ancient Greeks conceived of this vault as consisting 
of burnished metal is shown by the epithets σιδήρεος 
(Od. xv. 329) and χάλκεος ({{. xvii. 425; Pindar, 
Pyth. x. 42; Nem. vi. 5) occurring in their early 
literature. And these conceptions have their 
parallels in the language of the OT. Numerous 
passages may be cited to prove that the Heb. 
Semite regarded the sky as a solid vault or arched 
dome. In Job 37/8 it is compared to a firm molten 
mirror, the hue of which in Ex 24" is deseribed as 
resembling sapphire, while from Am 95, Job 26!% 4, 
Pr 837. 38 we gather the additional details that this 
solid compacted vault or arched dome was supported 
on the loftiest mountains as pillars (Job 264), It 
was also provided with windows and gates (Gn 7} 
2817,2 K 73.1.5. Ps 78%), Above this solid γάζα! 
flowed the upper or heavenly waters (v.’), which 
descended in rain through these openings (Ps 104° 
1483, 2 K 719). Dillmann, from whose clear exposi- 
tion of these conceptions we have borrowed, com- 
pares also the language of the Vedas and of the 
Avesta, where we likewise meet with this conception 
of an upper or heavenly sea. Similarly, the ancient 
Egyptians believed that the sun-god Ra daily 
traverses the celestial waters in his boat. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians also had their con- 
ceptions of a deep which rolled over the firma- 
ment of heaven. These we shall illustrate in some 
measure from their creation-epic. Cf. Sayce, Hib. 
Lect. p. 374; Jensen, Cosmol. der Bab. p. 254. 

Vv.%8 portray the work of the third creative 
day, which involves two separate acts : (1) the crea- 
tion of dry land and the segregation of the waters 
into seas; (2) the creation of plants. According to 
the writer of 2 P 3° land was created from water 
by divine command. This is not distinctly stated 
in the biblical narrative, which simply affirms 
that the waters were gathered together into one 
place, and that the land thereby appeared. But 
from subsequent considerations and the parallels 
from ancient religions which will be cited, it will 
appear that water was undoubtedly regarded as 
the primitive element out of which created things, 
including Jand, emerged, and there can be no 
question that this conception underlies the first 
creation narrative, though it is not clearly ex- 
pressed. 

Vv.1+19 deseribe the work of the fourth day, the 
creation of heavenly bodies. Light in a diffused 
form (1%) had been summoned into existence by 
x0d’s first creative fiat. How it emerged we are 
not told, but are left to infer that 1t was the 
immediate outflow of divine energy. The heavenly 
bodies are naturally regarded purely from the 
terrestrial standpoint. To the naive conceptions 
of antiquity it was necessary that the creation of 
a firmament should have preceded that of the 
luminaries. For these luminaries were placed on 
or attached to the firmament or solid vault, and 
their courses prescribed thereon. It should be 


* From the Hebrew root yp‘ beat’ or ‘stamp’ (hence extend, 
or stretch out) we have an interesting derivative )pu preserved 
in the Phen. inscriptions meaning plate or dish. Of. CZS, Pare 
Prjina, Tom, i. Ὁ. 107, No 90— 

n> 9p {39} ἼΟ ym wR PIN »Ρ 
(the gold plate (or bowl) which king Melechjathon, king of 
Citium, gave). 
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observed that in Job 3877 the underlying tradition 
respeeting the stars is very different. In the 
latter the stars, personified as ‘sons of God,’ take 
their part in the work of creation at the beginning, 
and cry aloud with exultant strains (οἵ, Jg 5”). 

Passing over the work of the jifth day (vv.**%), 
whiek includes the creation of the lowest forms of 
animal life that swarni in the water, as well as of 
the flying ereatures, we come to the sixth da 
(vv.2*91), on which the larger land animals as well 
as reptiles and sea and river monsters were created. 
The creation of man in the divine image concludes 
the narrative. Thisis not the place to enter into the 
theological aspects of the parallel phrases ‘image’ 
(zelem) and ‘likeness’ (démitth), which misplaced 
ingenuity has separated by hard-and-fast lines of 
demarcation.* It is necessary, however, to enter 
a caveat against the view recently propounded by 
Gunkel in his stimulating work, Schépfung u. Chaos, 
p- 11 ff., who, in opposition to the interpretation 
usually adopted (sustained by Dillmann and Well- 
hausen), which regards the likeness as internal 
and spiritual, argues from a comparison of δ᾽ “ὃ 
and 9°%, where the same expressions occur, that 
the resemblanee here refers to external form or 
shape. But such an inference is altogether gratuit- 
ous. Though it is quite conceivable that in some 
aneient form of the tradition, or in another con- 
nexion as 5°, such terms as zelem might connote 
external shape, such a meaning here in relation 
to God is altogether ont of harmony with the 
spirit of this post-exilic document. Another poimt 
to which we must refer is the much discussed ‘ let 
us make man... The plural is here best ex- 
plained in referenee to angels who participate in 
the work of creation (in Job called ‘sons of God,’ 
and identifted with stars Job 38*’, cf. Jg 5°, and 
elsewhere called mixay, cf. 1 K 22). Such an in- 
terpretation is sustained by Gn 117 (J) and Is 6°. 
For other explanations see Spurrell, ad loc. 

Ill. In interpreting this jist cosmogony the 
greatest αἰ που 165 encounter us at the earlier 
stages of the drama as it unfolds to us, and the 
only means of dispelling the obscurity is a closer 
and, moreover, a comparative study of the Heb. 
Semitie cosmos, An endeavour will therefore be 
made to throw light on this subject from the data 
of Pheen. as well as Bab, mythology, preserved for 
us either in Greek writings or upon inscriptions, 
so as to present as clear and vivid a conception as 
possible of the ancient Heb. cosmos. 

The Pheen., like the Heb. and the Bab. cosmo- 
gony, starts with the conception of a dark abyss of 
waters or chaos, called by the Hebrews 737 nian 
‘great Téhém’ (Gn 7"), or simply nina, and by the 
Babylonians Tidmat (Tiimtu). According to the 
Pheen. cosmogony cited by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
1. 10) from Philo Byblius, this watery material 
was generated from desire (πόθο9) and spirit 
(πνεῦμα). Here we find a point of contact with 
the owe nn of Gn 1%, though in the biblical 608. 
mogony the water is not regarded as a product of 
the aetion of spirit, but appears to stand as a 
coefficient with spirit of the subsequent generative 
processes. Now the three clauses, 

The earth was waste and void, 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep 

(Téhém), 
And the breath (spirit) of God was brooding 
over the waters, 
conduct us to the conclusion that the writer re- 
gards waste and void (tohu wabohu), deep (Téhéim), 
and waters, as three epithets designating the same 
thing, viz. the chaotie watery abyss. Accordingly, 
we may infer that when God entered upon the 


* On the distinction hetween rnage and similitude among 


Jogi Cath, theologians, see Nitzsch, Lvang. Dogmatik, Ὁ. 


_ J” will devour this great water-depth. 
| earth itself lay the realin of the departed, Sheél or 


creative work there was no distinction between 
(α) day and night, (ὁ) heaven and earth, (c) dry 
land (earth) and sea. All that existed were (1) 
darkness; (2) Téhém=Toéhu wabshu=waters, i.e. 
the chaotic watery abyss; (3) the brooding spirit 
of God materialized as air. (a) The first distine- 
tion emerges with the creation of light, whereby 
day is separated from nicht (v.°). (Ὁ) The second 
distinction arises when the firmament or ‘heavens’ 
are formed (v.§). (6) The third distinction was 
effectuated by the separation of water from land, 
whereby ‘dry land,’ or ‘earth’ in the narrower 
sense, was formed. 

The Téhém (437 on") was no mere figment of the 
imagination, or the conception of some far distant 
cosmie condition, to the mind of the aneient Heb- 
rew. Though it apparently assumed the latter ehar- 
acter in cosmogonie narrative, it was also a very 
present and vivid reality. The aecompanying 
diagram will enable the reader to comprehend the 
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ordinary conceptions of an ancient Semite (whether 
Babylonian or Hebrew) respecting the universe in 
which he lived. The writer of this article sketched 
this outline from a study of numerous OT passages 
about twelve years ago, and found in Jensen’s 
Cosmologie der Bab., published in 1890, a diagram 
almost identical in character, descriptive of the 
universe aecording to Bab. conceptions, and based 
purely upon the data of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
In both we have a heavenly upper ocean, and in 
both the earth was conceived as resting upon a 
vast water-clepth or Téhém (called also in Baby- 
lonian aps). The Hebrews thought of the world 
as a dise (nn, cf. Is 40); and to this earthly disc 
corresponded the heavenly dise (also called xn, cf. 
Job 2214, Pr 8). Beneath the earth rested the 
unknown and mysterious Tchém Rabbdh (ef. the 
language of Ps 24%), The flood not only descended 
through the windows of heaven (see above), but also 
ascended from the deep nether springs, called 
‘springs of the great Téhém’ (Gn 7» P%), which 
were cleft open. These deep springs were accord- 
ingly called Téhéméth (Pr 3”), and were believed to 
communicate through the depths of the earth by 
means of passages with the great Téhém which 
lay below. Ina striking passage in Am (75) the 
prophet portrays a judgment in which the fire of 
Within the 


Hades. 

That mythical ideasand personifications clustered 
round this nrysterious chaotic water-depth in the 
thoughts of the ancient Semites, is abundantly 
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shown, not only in the legends of the Babylonians, 
preserved in their inscriptions, to which we shall 
presently refer, but also in the references to be 
found in Heb. literature. The dark water-depth 
was represented as a dragon or serpent, and was 
called by various names. Images were formed of 
it* (Ex 204). Sometimes it is called Rahab, a 
dragon which entered into conflict with J” and was 
destroyed by Him (Is 51%, Job 2613), At other 
times it is named Leviathan} (Job 41, cf. Ps 
74-9), or again it is simply called the ‘serpent’ 
(Am 9* 8), 

IV. We shall now proceed to quote from those 
Sem. cosmogonies, which should be brought into 
comparison with the Heb. narrative. Since the 
Hebrews were Semites, and were nurtured from a 
common stock of ancient Sem. inheritance, both as 
to beliefs and usages, such a comparison will be 
fertile of results. 

(A) The Phenician cosmogony has come down 
to us in a very fragmentary and dubious condition. 
It is contained in the Preparatio Hvangelica of 
Eusebius (1. chs. ix. x. and IV. ch. xvi.). He obtained 
his materials from the φοινικὴ ἱστορία of Philo 
Byblius. According to Eusebius, i. 6, as well as 
Porphyry, Philo of Byblus translated these frag- 
ments from a Phoen. original by Sanchuniathon. 
It is not possible for us to enter into the discussion 
respecting Sanchuniathon. (It will be sufficient to 
refer the reader to Baudissin’s elaborate essay in 
his Studien zur Sem. Religiongeschichte, i. pp. 1-46, 
where references to the literature on this subject 
are fully given.) We shall content ourselves with 
citing in summarized form the Phen. cosmogony 
so far as it can be intelligibly presented from the 
obscure pages of Eusebius. 

At the beginning of things nothing existed but limitless Chaos 
and Spirit (πνεῦμα). A third factor is introduced in the form of 
Desire (woos), corresponding to the ἔρως of Greek legend. Desire 
arose as a blending (πλοκῇ) of the ‘spirit’ with ‘love.’ Tbe ultim- 
ate issue, obscurely described and difficult tointerpret, was Mar. 
This name Maz is a feminine abstract form from => water.t 
This corresponds in all probability to the 7’hém of tbe biblical 
narrative. ‘Out of this,’ says the account from which we are 
quoting, ‘sprang all the seed of the Creation.’ All these seeds or 
germs of things were formed into an egg (and, according to 
Damascius, broke into two parts, heaven and earth). From Mar 
gleamed forth sun, moon, and stars; and these became endowed 
with intelligence, and received the name Ζωφασήμιν, DIDY DS 
beavenly watchers or guardians. As soon as air, land, and sea 
were heated by the sun, winds arose as well as clouds and violent 
downpours of the heavenly waters, thunder and lightning. 
By these thunderstorms animated shapes, male and female, 
began to stir in sea and on land. It may be remarked that 
the conception of the origin of the universe from water is 
thorougbly Semitic. Berosus, as we shall have occasion 
to see, interprets the name of the primal matter, ‘Onépx« or 
Θόάλατθ, by Θάλασσω. 

Another cosmogony cited by Eusebius makes the 
two mortals ἀἰών and Ilpwréyoves begotten of 
Kodria and his wife Βααῦ, The word Κολπία has 
been variously interpreted as Εἰ 8 Dip, voice of J’’s 
mouth, and as ΠΒ Sip voice of breath. Neither of 
these explanations has much probability, but it is 
generally held that Baaé is the Heb. 373 or chaos. 
It is not necessary to cite further varieties of the 
Pheenician cosmogonic legend, as they fail to throw 
any light on the biblical narrative. 

(B) Moreimportant for the biblical student is the 
Babylonian cosmogony. Not only are its features 
more significant in their bearing on the first 
creation narrative, but it has come down to us in 
a more complete form, and through two distinct 
sources. It has been handed down to us through 


* Comp. the ref. by Berosus to animal shapes in the temple 
of Bel (cited below), and Gunkel, Sechdpf. p. 28. 

ἱ The diagram clearly exhibits the close connexion between 
ocean and the water-depth. Leviathan embodies the idea of a 
serpent, like Oceanus, coiled round the earth. Jensen, Cosmo- 
logie, p. 251; Sayce, Hibb. Lect. pp. 104, 116 ; Gunkel, Schépf. 
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“tf Baudissin, Studien, i. p.12. Cf. Schréder, Phin. Sprache, 
p. 183. Philo adds the explanation that Mar was explained by 
gome as mud and by others as a putrefying watery mixture. 


Greek sources, which have been obscured by trans- 
mission through a Christian writing, and we also 
possess it in a series of tablets containing the 
original cuneiform Bab. creation epic. 

Lefore the discovery, in 1875, by the late George 
Smith, of the fragments of the Bab. creation 
account in the ruined library of ASurbanipal (pub- 
lished in ZSBA iv. 1876), this legend was known 
to us only in the mutilated records of Berosus. 
Berosus was a priest of Bel in Babylon about 
B.C. 300. Tis recital of the Bab. story of creation 
was handed down by Alexander Polyhistor, and it 
is from this source that Eusebius (in his Chronicon, 
bk. 1.) has borrowed. We shall now give the 
translation of the more salient passages in the 
words of Gunkel, who has carefully examined the 
text. 


‘Primarily all consisted of darkness and water, and strange 
creatures of peculiar form arose therein. There were men with 
two wings, some also with four wings and two faces, and some 
which lad one body but two heads, one male and the other 
female... other men with goat’s feet and horns, or with 
horse’s feet, or like horses behind and like men in front, and 
thereforein the form of liippocentaurs. . . . Besides these there 
were fish, creeping things, serpents, and all kinds of strange 
creatures of varied shapes. The images of tbem are to be seen 
in the temple of Bel as dedication gifts. Over tbem there 
reigned a woman, Om Orka,* which in Chaldee is Thamte ἡ 
[Tiamat], inGreek θάλασσα. Under this condition of the world 
Bel came over [t.e. the Marduk of the cuneiform narrative], 
cleft the woman in twain, and made from one half of her the earth, 
and from the other tbe heavens, and destroyed the beasts which 
belonged to her. 

‘Now this narrative, as he asserts {%.e. Berosus, for at thig 
point Eusebius interrupts the citation in order to give an alle- 
gorical explanation], is intended to be an allegorical representa- 
tion of the processes of nature. The universe was formerly in 
a state of flux, and the creatures above described arose in it. 
Bel, however (in Greek Ζεῦς), cleft the darkness in the midst, and 
so divided heaven and earth from one another, and thereby 
established the order of the universe. The creatures, bow- 
ever, could not endure the power of light, and perished [so far 
the allegorical interpretation, then follows the remainder of the 
myth]. 

ἴβο when Bel saw the earth destitute of inhabitants and fruit, 
he commauded one of the gods to cut off his [Bel’s] head, and to 
mix the eartb with the blood which flowed from it, and thereby 
to fashion men and animals that should be capable of enduring 
the air. Bel also completed the creation of the stars, sun, 
moon, and five planets.’ 


Unfortunately, the polemical bias of [Eusebius 
mars the rational consistency of his quotations. 
He appears to make his excerpts in order to hold 
them up to ridicule. Thus Bel creates heavenly 
bodies after his decapitation. There seems to be 
a confusion here between Bel and Tifimat, as the 
cuneiform record appears to show. Τὺ is quite 
possible that some of the confusions in the narra- 
tive may have existed in the text of Alexander 
Polyhistor. 

We shall now proceed to give a summary of the 
Babylonian creation epic brought to light by the 
discovery of the original cuneiform texts. 


In tbe beginning, before heaven and earth existed, when the 
primal father Apsu (ocean) and the primal mother Tiamat 
mingled their waters, the gods arose, Labmu, Lahamu, Ansbar, 
Kishar, and Anu, This is the summary of the fragmentary 
creation account cited by Schrader in COZ’ i, on Gn 11, The 
following translation of the first tablet in the Babylonian creation 
epic we give approximately in the words of Prof. Friedrich 
Delitzsch, who has recently published a carefully edited text of 
the entire Creation Epic Series (Das Babylonische Weltschép- 
fungs Epos, Leipzig: Hirzel, 1896)— 

‘When above the heaven was not named 1 
Beneath the earth did not record a name, 
The ocean (Apsu) tbe primeval was their begetter 
The tumult § Tiamat was mother of them all, 
Their waters in one united together 
Fields {| were not bounded, marshes were not yet to be seen. 


* Gunkel rigbtly interprets ’O#épxe as NPN DN mother of 
the depth. See his long and instructive note, p. 18. 

ἐ The texts give Θαλάτθ. Robertson Smith, however, corrects 
to Θαριτέ, ZA vi. p. 339. ; 

{ To a Semite name connotes existence and power. 

§ So Scbrader and Jensen (‘ Wirrwarr’); Delitzsch renders 
“Getése.’ Tbe meaning of mummu is very doubtful. Delitzscb 
questions the derivation of the word from tbe root 015 or O57. 

||) Again a doubtful passage. On giparu see Delitzsch, Das 
Bab. Schipfungsepos, Ὁ. 119; Jensen, Cosmal. p. 325. 
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At a time when of the gods none had come forth 

No name did they bear, destinations were not [determined] 

Then were the gods born 

Lahmu Lahamu came forth, 

Great periods vanished [of times many passed by] 

Anshar, Kishar were born 

Long days passed by’ [or as Jensen and Zimmern;: ‘the days 
became long Ἴ. 

[The rest is fragmentary, and simply contains the names 
Anu and Anshar]. 


We can only infer from the context what the lost remainder of 
this tablet contained. Probably, it described how the gods of 
the upper world and of the depth came into being, and possibly 
the creation of light. Then must have followed the rebellion 
of the lower deities, arrayed under Tiamat, against the upper 
deities. We have a fragment describing a conversation between 
Apsu and Tiamat, in which the end of their consultation is that 
they ‘plan evil’ against the gods. Gunkel thinks that the 
création of light was the cause of their insurrection, but of this 
we have not sufficient evidence. The legible portion of the 
tablet then proceeds to describe the conflict between Tiamat 
and the gods. In their war against Tiémat and the deities 
ranged under her leadership, the gods are commanded by 
Anshar, father of Anu. He is supported, not only by Anu, but 
also by Ea and his son Marduk. Lahbmu and Lahamu bring up 
the rear, Anshar at first sends Anu and then Ea to conduct the 
battle against Tiamat, but as both shrink back in terror, Marduk 
the son of Ea is eventually commissioned to undertake the 
struggle with Tiémat. He is armed with a net, bow, javelin, 
and apparently a trident (mitt), and so advances to the conflict. 
The goddess of the deep is skilfully caught by Marduk in a net, 
a hurricane is driven into her open throat, and he smites her 
body with bis javelin. Her allies flee, but are overtaken, and 
their weapons broken. The body of Tiamat is then divided into 
two parts, ‘like that of a fish.’ With one part Marduk ‘ made 
and covered’ the heaven.* Bars are placed, and sentinels, so 
that the waters may not stream through. The arch of heaven 
is placed opposite the primal waters. After this Marduk created 
the heavenly bodies; but the fifth tablet of tbe creation epic on 
which this is described is very obscure. The first few lines may 
be rendered— 


He erected the station for the great gods 

Stars like... 

He appointed the year, divided off sections 

He divided the twelve months [each] by three stars. 


On another doubtful tablet we read that he created three 
classes of land animals—field-cattle, wild beasts of the field, and 
creeping things. The conclusion of the Bab, creation poem is 
recorded on the sixth tablet, which contains a hymn to the 
glory of Marduk. ‘God of pure life, God of kindly breath, 
Lord of hearing and grace, creator of fulness, maker of abund- 
ance, God of the pure crown, raiser of the dead. ... May one 
rejoice over the Lord of Gods, Marduk, cause one’s land to 
abound, himself enjoy peace. Firm abideth His word, His com- 
mand changeth not. No god hath caused the utterance of His 
mouth to fail.’ 

It is impossible to study the features of this 
epic without noting remarkable parallels to the 
first biblical cosmogony. What, then, is the actual] 
relation which subsists between them? If the 
creation account in Gn 1 and this Bab. epic were 
the only points of contact between Israel and 
Babylonia, it might be possible to explain the Bab. 
myth as a development from the simpler and purer 
tradition contained in the Bible. But such an 
explanation 1s untenable in view of the estab- 
lished results—(1) Of a critical examination of the 
OT literature, which cannot allow an earlier date 
for the document P# than the period of] the Exile. 
(2) Of Assyriology. The discovery of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets in 1887, and of a cuneiform tablet 
at Lachish belonging to the same period as those 
of Tel el-Amarna, renders it absolutely certain that 
Bab. influence widely prevailed in Palestine about 
B.C. 1500-1400. (3) We have many other remark- 
able parallels, viz. in the Flood story and other 
elements in the pre-exilian Jahwistic document 
(including the account of Paradise and the story of 
the Fall) between the Scripture records and those 
of the cuneiform tablets. All this renders it 
extremely probable that the biblical form in which 
these narrations have been preserved, with their 
unquestionably Palestinian colouring, is the result 
of many centuries of growth on Palestinian soil 


* How widespread this conception was of a primeval rending 
asunder of sky and earth into an upper and lower half may be 
gathered from the New Zealand Maori myth quoted in Tylor, 
Prim. Culture, i, 822%. This feature, we are told, is ‘a far- 
spread Polynesian legend.’ 
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(cf. Schrader, COT i. pp. 43ff., 52-55). This 
με σιε of the relation of the Bab. epic to Gn 1 

as recently been made the subject of a search- 
ing investigation by Gunkel, Schdépf. τ. Chaos,* 
from which quotation has already been made. 
This writer does full justice to the glaring con- 
trasts. In the Bab. epic we have wild, grotesque, 
tumultuous mythology expressed in poetic form. 
In the biblical account we have serene majestic 
calm and sober prose. In the one, the gods rise 
into being in the course of thedrama. In the other, 
God pre-exists and remains from the first the 
creative source whose conimand summons each new 
order of created things into existence. 

Yet the parallels are as remarkable as the con- 
trasts. For (1) in both the world at the beginning 
consists of water and darkness. (2) The Téhém of 
the 2nd verse is the Babylonian Zidmiu (Tiamat). 
(3) God divides the primal waters by means of the 
firmament into two parts. This feature corre- 
sponds to the episode in the 4th tablet of the 
creation epic (lines 137ff. in Fried. Delitzsch’s 
version)— 

‘He cleft her (Tiamat) like a fish . . . in two halves, 

From the one half he made and covered the heaven : 


He drew a barrier, placed sentinels, 
Commanded them not to let its waters through.’ 


(4) In Gn 1 light arises before the creation of the 
heavenly bodies. Also in the Bab. myth we may 
suppose that light appeared before the coming of 
Marduk the youngest of the gods, since light be- 
longs to the essence of the ‘upper gods.’ (5) The 
creation of sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day 
may be placed parallel with the creation of the 
heavenly bodies by Marduk, recorded in the 5th 
creation tablet, special mention being made of the 
moon-god (Nannaru) as ruler of the night (lines 
12ff.in Fried. Delitzsch’s ed.). (6) God beholds all, 
and calls it good. Compare the hymn of praise to 
Marduk (already quoted) at the conclusion of the 
Bab. epic. (7) Creation of the beasts of the field, 
wild animals, and erceping things is also found on 
a fragment (copied in cuneiforn1 by Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Lesest.’), bat it is not certain whether it 
belongs to the same Creation Epic Series above 
quoted, (8) Lastly, the seventh day, or Sabbath of 
divine rest, is essentially of Bab. origin. See 
Schrader, COT i. p. 18 ff; Sayce, Eupos. Times, 
March 1896, p. 264. 

It has been forcibly argued by Gunkel that the 
Bab. creation myth, involving a conflict between 
Tidmat, the dragon of chaotic darkness, and 
Marduk, the god of light and order, had influenced 
Israel long before the Exile period. It is true that 
passages like Is 51% (where Rahab the dragon is 
a reminiscence of Tifmat) belong to the Exile 
period, and Cheyne thinks ‘ there is sufficient evi- 
dence that there was a great revival of the mytho- 
logic spirit among the Jews in the Bab. and Pers. 
periods, and it is very possible that the old myths 
assumed more definite forms through the direct 
and indirect influence of Babylonia.’+ On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that Jer 43° 
(cf. 5%) is a genuine product of the 7th cent. (cf. 
Cornill’s ed. in SBOT), and this apparently reflects 
the same tradition of Js conflict with watery 
chaos (an idea which we also meet in Nah 14), while 
the reference in Am 9* to the serpent at the bottom 
of the ocean belongs to the 8th cent., and_ the 
brazen sea of Solomon’s temple (1 K 7*-*), with its 
twelve supporting oxen, carrics us back to the 
10th. This last was evidently based on the apsé 
or ocean-abysses of the temples of Marduk.= (Cf. 
Schrader, AJB iii. 1, pp. 13, 143, and footnotes.) 


* See the discriminating review of this work by Prof. Cheyne 
in Orit. Rev, July 1895. 

t Crit. Rev, ib. p. 260. 

t Ci. Sayce, Hapos. Times, March 1896, p. 264. 
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These facts, as well as the features in the Jah- 
Wistic narrative above referred to, Justify us in 
seeking a much earlier period than the Exile for 
the original adoption by primitive Israel of the 
elements of Bab. tradition. The most probable 
theory is that these influences found their way into 
Palestine, together with certain features of Bab. 
civilization (including measures of weight and 
money) some time before B.c. 1450 (the age of the 
Tel el-Amarna inscr.), and along this path passed 
ultimately into the possession of ancient Israel, 
and became assimilated into their stock of intel- 
lectual possessions. It then became, in the course 
of centuries, gradually modified and stripped of 
its mythological features. In Gn 1! we have it in 
the purified Judaic form. There is a complete 
obliteration of the polytheistic elements of the 
genesis of the gods, and the titanic struggle be- 
tween Tiamat and Marduk, which preceded the 
creative process in the Bab. myth. On the other 
hand, it contains certain features which clearly 
reveal a primitive Bab. type. Driver (Guardian, 
July 29, 1896) accurately states the true relation 
of the biblical to the bab. cosmogony when he 
says: ‘The narrative of Gn 1 comes at the end of 
a long process of gradual elimination of heathen 
elements, and of gradual assimilation to the purer 
teachings of Israelitish theology, carried on under 
the spiritual influences of the religion of Israel.’ 

V. According to the biblical narrative, the world 
was created by a divine command, and every new 
stawe in the creative process is introduced by the 
formula ‘God said.’ Another noteworthy feature 
to which attention has already been called, is the 
phrase ‘let us make man’ (v.°), wherein we have a 
point of contact with the conception of subordinate 
angelic powers (‘sons of God’), who co-operated 
with God in the work of creation (Job 38%’). Here 
we observe the germ of that belief in inter- 
mediate agencies between God and the universe 
which was destined in later times to become a 
most important factor in Jewish theology. This 
conception became developed into the ‘Wisdom’ 
which was with God in the beginning, before the 
creation of the cosmos, and was with Ged when He 
established the heavens (Pr 8551, ef. 31% 2), This 
‘ third cosmogony,’as Clieyne not inaptly calls it,* 
is the product of that growing belief in the 
transcendent greatness of God which began with 
Amos, and received a great impulse from the 
sublime teachings of the Deutero-Isaiah (cf. esp. 
Is 40). The influence of Greek philosophy—more 
particularly of Platonism—made itself felt in 
Judaism, and in proportion as God came to be re- 
garded as transcendent and absolute, a Logos 
doctrine became a necessary factor of thought. 
Philo became the representative in Judaism of the 
Alexandrine philosophy. On one side, from eternity 
we have God as the absolutely active principle; on 
the other, matter formless and without qualities, 
the principle of absolute passivity. God produces 
first the world of ideas, Logos or κόσμος νοητός. 
This Logos becomes the mediating cause, between 
the absolute and transcendent Deity and the 
passive formless matter, in the generation of the 
world. This is not the place to indicate the transi- 
tion from this position to that occupied by the 
writer of the Ep. to the Hebrews or the Logos 
doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, for this subject 
belongs to Christology. 

In Judaic theology the place of the Logos in the 
creation of the world is partly occupied by the 
doctrine of the pre-existent emanation of the 'Térah 
from God, partly by Memra. This principle of 
the Térah as a mediating element or occasion in 
the creation of the world is expressed in Béréshith 
Rabba 1, for the Térah cannot be realized without 

* In his article ‘Cosmogony’ (Encycl. Brit.). 


the ereation of man. From the same treatise 
(c. 9) we learn that a curious inference was drawn 
from the words, ‘God saw all that he had made, 
and behold it was very good’ (Gn 1°), viz. that 
God had previously created worlds, and they did 
not please Him, so He destroyed them. According 
to Shemoth Rabba, ὁ. 30, these reverted to the 
primal Tohu Wabdhu until the present world was 
created. Moreover, there are undoubted traces in 
the Talmud of the influence of the old Bab. tradi- 
tions. For later Jewish writers held that primal 
matter exercised certain powers of resistance until 
God’s creative energy coerced them by the limita- 
tionsitimposed. ‘They believed in the existence of 
primeval monstrous animal forms, and in a female 
Leviathan (ef. 7idmat), whowasslaughtered in order 
to prevent the increase of the monstrous brood. 
The doctrine respecting the Heavens and the 
Earth, taught in later Judaism, also possesses its 
points of contact with ancient Babylonian tradition 
though founded upon biblical record. To one of 
these we shall refer presently. Meanwhile it may 
be observed that while Scripture regards the 
universe as one, having the earth as its centre, 
later Judaism did not adhere to this unity. We 
read of the upper world and the under world, of 
God’s world and man’s world. In the Targ. 
Jerusal. 1, Gn 18" Abraham calls J” ‘ Lord of all 
worlds.’ Aboda Zara 3° reckons 18,000 worlds. 
But the most remarkable cosmic doctrine is that 
of the Seven Heavens. Jewish Rabbis were not 
quite agreed as to this number. According to 
Rabbi Jehuda there were only two, but according 
to the common doctrine there were seven. R. H. 
Charles has recently contributed two exceedingly 
instructive papers on this subject to the Hapos. 
Times (Nov. and Dec. 1895), in which he draws 
special attention to the Bab. conception of the 
sevenfold division of the Lower World. (On this 
point interesting information may be obtained 
from Jensen’s Cosmologie der Bab. p. 232 ff.) 
Readers of the Babylonian mythic romance (in the 
Gilgamish [Izdubar] series), called the ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ will remember that she was 
obliged to pass through seven gateways in order 
to reach the interior of the infernal city. Though 
the inscriptions do not expressly state that the 
heavens were so divided, it is legitimate to surmise 
either that the Babylonians themselves conceived 
of a similar division of the heavens, or that {1115 
correlative became subsequently developed. The 
former is more probable, for not only do we find 
the doctrine of the Seven Heavens among the Jews, 
but also among the Parsees. We find the same 
conception in the recently discovered Slavonic 
Enoch (translated by Morfill), and also in other 
apocalyptic literature, as the ‘Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,’ Tlis later cosmic conception, 
which grew up in connexion with the doctrine of 
God’s absolute transcendence, is οἵ Some importance 
in its bearing upon such passages as 2 Co 127-8, He 
410.14, Jn reference to the difficult passage Eph 67, 
Charles most usefully cites from Slavonic Enoch 
295, (Further information respecting the Jewish 
doctrine may be found in Weber, System der 
Altsynag. Paldst. Theol. p. 197 fi.) 
Vi. We have now concluded our task of expound- 
ing the biblical conceptions respecting cosmogony 
and the cosmos. It is manifestly beyond the true 
scope of this article to deal with the cosmogonies 
of Egypt, Persia, and India, though these also 
exliibit interesting parallels with the Scripture 
narrative. Undoubtedly there were points of 
historic contact, and these of no little importance, 
| between Egypt and ancient Israel, but the course 

of recent investigation has not strengthened the 
| impression that Egypt exercised any deep or 
| lasting influence on Hebrew cosmogony. It is to 
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Babylonia, the land of the highest and most 
ancient Sem. culture, we must look for the most 
fruitful clues to ancient Heb. thought and life.— 
Nor is it necessary to refer to Persian cosmogonies, 
for Pers. influence entered into the sphere of 
Jewish life too late to affect the cosmogonic con- 
ceptions of Genesis. It may here be remarked that 
no chaos exists in the Persian cosmogony as it is 
presented in the Bundehesh. A separation is made 
between the creation of the present world and of 
the other world. Moreover, in the former we 
find a distinct creation by the Good and by the 
Evil deity. But these conceptions have a com- 
aratively late origin. Respecting the creation 
egends of Egypt, Persia, and India, the reader is 
referred to Dillmann’s introductory remarks to 
Genesis, ch. i. in his great sominen tary (6th ed, 
pp. 5-10), and also to Otto Zicklev’s article ‘ Sch6p- 
fung’ in Herzog and Plitt, R#*, where a compre- 
hensive survey is given of these cosmogonies as 
well as those of savage races. 

Nor have we thought it necessary to describe 
the various apologetic schemes whereby the state- 
ments that are contained in Genesis are brought 
into supposed harmony with the ascertained results 
of modern science. A history of these successive 
attempts, with a succinct classification of them, 
will be found in the article by Zockler to which 
reference has been made. This eminent evangelical 
scholar and divine concludes his exaniination of 
these varied theories with the significant and just 
remarks: ‘The Mosaic account postulates a 
graduated advance of organic life from plants to 
animals, and among the latter, from water animals 
to creeping things and birds, and after that to land 
animals in the proper sense. But geology regards 
animals and plants as coming into existence 
together from the first. ‘These considerations 
plainly reveal that the first chapter of Genesis is 
not intended to teach us the elements of geology, 
but to reveal to us the fundamental ideas of all 
theology, those ideas being religious in their 
essence. Itis out of place, therefore, to insist on 
carrying out the parallel between the Bible and 
geology into every detail. We can only hope to 
exhibit a concordance of both in their large 
bearings and main outlines.’ A very useful article 
on the same subject, written in a deeply reverent 
spirit, will be found in the Lepositer, Jan. 
1886, by Driver (‘The Cosmogony of Genesis’), in 
which the results of geological research are care- 
fully examined and compared with the statements 
of Seripture. 

Probably, the most fatal objection, however, is 
the creation of the heavenly bodies on the fourth 
day. The language here clearly shows that in the 
mind of the writer they had not previously existed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that day and night were not 
regarded as standing in any causal connexion with 
the sun. In fact, the sun is no more regarded as 
causal than the moen. The sun rules or regulatcs 
the day, and the moon requ/ates the night. 

Much as we value the remarkable harmonies 
that nevertheless exist between science and Scrip- 
ture, there is clear proof that biblical apologetic 
is proceeding on false lines when it seeks to con- 
strain the biblical narrative into hannony with the 
results of modern science. ‘The preceding expo- 
sition shows that that narrative emerged from a 
divinely guided history and a divinely moulded 
process of thought not isolated from the currents 
of the world of human life aronnd it, but charged 
with a great mission to garner out of all the efforts 
of humanity to spell ont the awful enigma of the 
universe, that which was most vital and precious 
for the good of man, to purify it from all mytho- 
logic taint and inform it with the spiritual 
monotheistic conceptions of Judaism. he supreme 


value of our biblical cosmogony lies in the fact that 
it furnishes us with the only key that can solve the 
dark riddle of life. Itsets God above the great com- 
plex world-process, and yet closely linked with it, 
as a personel intelligence and will that rules victori- 
ouslyand withoutarival. Andasthe supreme object 
of His creative enercy, it sets man, fashioned in His 
divine likeness, to be the ruler of created things. 
All else is secondary, and it is for scientilic investi- 
gation to determine the exact details of those 
interniediate steps in the stupendous ascent 
whereby God’s work advanced along the vistas of 
past time to the dawn of human existence. But 
without that clear and sublime attestation at the 
threshold of the inspired record of the personal 
source from which all has flowed, and ef the wnigue 
worth and dignity of man, and his near kinship 
with that source, surely human hie would have 
been far darker and more hopeless, and its deepest 
problems would have remained unsolved. Upon this 
basis, laid broad and clear in Genesis, the revela- 
tion of the New Covenant of Redeniption in Christ 
Jesus rests. For the mediatorial work of Christ 
rests on the Fatherhood of the Creator of all things, 
and on the supreme worth of man, whom Jesus 
came to save. OWEN C. WIITEHOUSE. 


COTH.—2 Ch 32% ‘stalls for all manner of beasts, 
and cotes (1611 ‘coats’) for flocks’ (RV ‘ flocks in 
folds’). Cf. Milton, Comus, 344— 

Might we but hear 

The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotes’ ; 
which Matthew Arnold borrowed in The Scholar 
Gipsy— 

‘Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes.’ 

The word was orig. used of any small house, like 
the mod. use of coé (which was the same word in 
Old Eng. in the neuter, cote being fem.) and 
cottage (which was perhaps a cote and its append- 
ages—Murray). Thus Langland, Piers Pl. vii. 16— 

* Bothe prynces paleyses and pore mennes cotes.’ 


No doubt the sheep often shared the shepherd’s 
‘cote,’ as in the Shep. Calender, Dec. 77, 783— 


‘And learned of lighter timber cotes to frame, 
Such as might save my sheep and me fro shame.’ 


In course of time the word was restricted to a 
slicht building for sheltering small animals in, esp. 
sheep. ‘Sheepecote’ occurs 15 24°, 28 75, 1 Ch 177, 
Cottage is used in the sense of Aut in Is 18 (RV 
‘booth ’) 245 (RV ‘hut’), Zeph 2° (RVm ‘ caves’), 
Sir 29°? ‘a mean cottage’ (RV ‘a shelter of logs’), 
much as cote above. J. HASTINGS. 


COTTON (pnp karpas).—The word harpas (Est 16) 
is rendered by AV, as also by RV, green, but 
in the marg. of the latter, cotton. It is certainly 
either cotton or linen stuff. MKarpas isa loan-word. 
Sansk. karpdsa, ‘cotton’; Persian harpas, ‘fine 
linen’ (Richardson’s Lex.); hence also κάρπασος and 
carbasus. Passages have been quoted from Arrian 
and others to prove that it grew and was used for 
clothing in India. G. E. Post. 


COUCH.—See BED. As a verb, ‘couch,’ which 
means ‘to stoop,’ ‘to lie down’ (or transitively ‘to 
lay down’), and is now used only of beasts, and 
esp. in the sense of lurking to spring, was formerly 
used also of persons and things. Thus Shaks. 
Merry Wives, Vv. ii. 1: ‘Come, come, we'll couch 7 
the castle-ditcl till we sce the light of our fairies.’ 
So Dt 33" ‘the deep that coucheth beneath,’ where 
it is possible, however, as Driver suggests, that 
the subterrancan deep is pictured as a gigantic 
monster (cf. p. 505f. alive). J. HASTINGS, 


COULTER.‘ The iren blade fixed in front of 
-the share in a plough; it makes a vertical cut in 
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the soil, which is then sliced horizontally by the 
share.” The Eng. word occurs 18 13%?! as tr® of 
Heb. ’éth (ns), which is tr? ‘plowshare,’ Is 24= 
Mic 4%, J] 3:0 (all, but Klost. adds 2 K 65 Smamrny, 
taking nx thus for the instrument (=the axe of 
iron), not as the sign of the accusative]. See AGRI- 
CULTURE. J. HASTINGS. 


COUNCIL, COUNSEL.—These words are distinct 
in origin, council from conezliwm (con-calere, to call 
together) ‘an assembly’; counsel from consiliwm 
(con-sulere, to consult) ‘consultation,’ ‘ advice.’ 
And they are now kept distinct in spelling and in 
meaning, their meaning nearly corresponding with 
the Lat. words from which they come. But from 
the earliest times they were completely confused 
in the Eng. lang.; and although efforts were made 
from the beg. of the 16th cent. to separate them, it 
took two centuries to effect the separation. In 
AV of 1611 counsel is once (28 17%) spelt ‘ counsel,’ 
elsewhere always ‘counsell’ (with a cap., Counsell, 
in Is 11%). The plu. is always ‘ counsels,’ except 
Pr 227° “‘counsailes.’ But cowncil appears in a 
great variety of forms: Council, Councill, Councels, 
councell, Councell, counsel, counsell, Counsell. 
Subsequent edd. varied these indefinitely, but for 
the last century or thereby the spelling has been 
uniformly ‘ couneil.’ 


Council is the tra of—1. A239 righmah, Ps 6827 only, (RVm 
‘company’; see notesin Perowne and Delitzsch; Wellh. says 
the word is prob. corrupt, and certainly unintelligible). 2. συμ» 
βούλιον, Mt 1214, Ac 2512, In Mt 1214 RV gives (with AVm) ‘took 
counsel ’ (for AV ‘ held a council’), which is the tr of σ᾿ where it 
occurs elsewhere in the Gospels (Mt 2215 271.7 2812, Mk 36 15], 
‘held a consultation,’ AV, RV), But in Ac 2512 both AV and RV 
render ‘council.’ The Lat. consilium (of which συμβούλιον is a 
tr«) had this twofold meaning of ‘deliberation’ (mod. ‘ counsel’), 
and ‘a deliberating body’ (still retained in law as ‘counsel 
for the defence’). 3. Elsewhere συνέδριον, for which see 
SANHEDRIN. 

Counsel.—In OT mostly myy ‘ézah, ‘advice,’ then (as in 
Ps1}) ‘resolution, bent of will, character,’—Del.; and 71D, a most 
interesting word, whose primary meaning is that of ‘con- 
jidential comraunion’; whereupon the two meanings already 
seen in συμβούλιον emerge, viz. (1) those who are in confidential 
communication, council; and (2) the communication itself, 
counsel. The most freq. tro in EV is ‘secret,’ as Ps 2514 ‘ the 
secret of the Lorp is with them that fear him.’ Where AV has 
‘counsel’ RV retains, except Jer 2318.22, RV ‘council.’ In NT 
either βουλή (which, though it is the usual tr= of 'ézah in LXX, 
rarely in NT means advice, almost always will, purpose, as Ac 
223 ‘the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God’) or 
συμβούλιον as above. 


Counsellor.—Tlis is the only spelling in mod. 
edd. of AV. It does not, however, occur in AV of 
1611, though ‘counsellours’ is found thrice, Ezr 835, 
Pr 12” 15”; there the spelling is always ‘ coun- 
seller’ (or ‘Counseller,’ Is 1% 06, Dn 67, 1 Es 811). 
The Oxf, and Camb. Parallel Bibles restore ‘ coun- 
seller’ everywhere except Mk 15%, Lk 23° (both 
βουλευτής, used of Joseph of Arinmathea as a 
member of the Sanhedrin, RV ‘councillor’) and 
Ro 1153 (σύμβουλος, the LXX word in Is 40", of 
which this is a quotation). J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTENANCE.—As a subst. frequent, always 
=face. Asa vb. only Ex 23° ‘ Neither shalt thou 
Ὁ. ἃ poor man in his cause,’ RV ‘favour,’ older 
versions ‘esteem.’ Cf. Brinsley (1612), ‘that the 
painfull and obedient be... countenanced, in- 
couraged, and preferred’; and Shaks. 2 Henry IV. 
v. i. 41, “1 beseech you, sir, to countenanec 
William Visor of Wincot against Clement Perkes 
of the hill.’ 

The Heb. vb. is hddhar, ‘honour,’ which is used in a bad 
sense again in Ly 1915b ‘nor honour the person of the mighty.’ 
Knobel would make Ex 23% correspond with Lv 1915> by reading 

3a ‘great,’ for 7 ‘and a poor man.’ But the versions do not 
support any change (LXX reads καὶ πένητα), and the statement 
is parallel to Ly 1915 ‘thou shalt not respect the person of the 


poor.’ As the Bishops’ Bible explains, ‘Trueth of the matter, 
and not respect of any person is to be esteemed in judgement.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTERFEIT.—Only in Apocr. 1. As adj. 
Wis 15° ‘[the potter] endeavoureth to do like the 
workers in brass, and counteth it his glory to make 
c. things’; Gr. κίβδηλα, things made in imitation 
of other more valuable things, hence spurious, the 
mod. meaning of the word. This reference is to 
earthenware figures made and glazed so as to 
resemble the precious metals.* 2. As subst. Wis 
216 “We are esteemed of him as counterfeits’ (eds 
κίβδηλον ; Vulg. tamgquam niagaces, the only occur- 
rence of σας in Vulg.); 14!” ‘they took the c. of 
his visage from far’ (τὴν πόῤῥωθεν ὄψιν ἀνατυπωσά- 
μενοι, RV ‘imagining the likeness from afar’). 
Here c. is used in the obsol. sense of a representa- 
tion of any person or thing by painting, sculpture, 
etc., a likeness, image. Cf. Shaks. Merch. of 
Venice, 111. 11. 115--- 

‘What find I here? 


Fair Portia’s counterfeit ;’ 


and Holland (1606), Szcton. 39, ‘An olde little 
counterfeit in brasse representing him being a 
child.’ 3. As vd. Sir 3877 “They that cut and grave 
seals... give themselves to c. imagery’ (ὁμοιῶσαι 
ζωγραφίαν, RV ‘to preserve likeness in his por- 
traiture’), Cf. Tindale’s Address to the Reader 
(NT 1525), ‘I had no man. to counterfet, nether 
was holpe with englysshe of eny that had inter- 
preted the same.’ J. HASTINGS, 


COUNTERYAIL.—Est 74 ‘the enemy could not 
c. the king’s damage’ (RV ‘the adversary could 
not have compensated for the king’s damage’); 
and Sir 6 ‘ Nothing doth c. a faithful friend’ (RV 
‘there is nothing that can be taken in exchange 
for a faithful friend’), In Est 74 the meaning is 
‘make an equivalent return for’ (Geneva ‘recom- 
pense ἢ), as Stubbes (1583), Anat. Abus. 63, ‘ though 
I be unable with any benefit to countervail your 
great pains.’ In Sir 6c. has the older meaning of 
‘equal in value’; cf. More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr. 
1551), ‘ All the goodes in the worlde are not liable 
to countervayle inan’s life.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTRYMAN.—1. Of the same nation, 2 Co 
1135 ‘in perils by mine own countrymen’ (ἐκ γένους, 
Wyclif ‘of kyn,’ other VSS ‘mine own nation’). 
2. Of the same tribe, 1 Th 2" ‘ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen’ (τῶν ἰδίων 
συμφυλετῶν, the Jewish inhabitants of Macedonia). 
The word is only here in eccles. writers; Wyclif, 
‘lynagis’ (=‘lineage,’ Rheims), Tindale ‘kins- 
men’; Geneva and Bishops’ as AV). 8, Of the 
same city, 2 Es 10° (ctves, AV, RV ‘neighbours,’ 
RYm ‘townsmen ἢ). J. HASTINGS. 


COUPLE is now used only of two persons or 
things having some affinity, or wont to be con- 
sidered in pairs. But in older Eng. the usage was 
free, as Steele, Spect. No. 8, ‘I shall here com- 
niunicate to the world a couple of letters.’ So in 
AV, 28 13° ‘make mea ὁ, of cakes.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

COURAGE ranks as one of the four cardinal 
virtues (Wis 87) ace. to the classification derived 
from Gr. philosophers. In the early days of Israel’s 
battles, courage in its simplest sense was naturally 
rated very highly. Much stress is laid on it in Dt 
Ὁ] and Jos 1; neither of these passages, however, 

* Many [counterfeit gems], in the form of beads, have heen 
met with in different parts of Egypt, particularly at Thebes; 
and so far did the Egyptians carry this spirit of imitation, that 
even small figures, scarabzi, and objects made of ordinary 
porcelain, were counterfeited, being composed of still cheaper 
materials, A figure which was entirely of earthenware, with a 
glazed exterior, underwent a somewhat more complicated 
process than when cut out of stone and simply covered with a 
vitrified coating ; this last conld therefore he sold at a low 


price ; it offered all the brilliancy of the former, and its weight 
alone betrayed its inferiority.’—Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
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belongs to the earlier parts of the Pentateuch. The 
courageous feats of Jonathan and David and 
others are related with admiration (6.6. 15 14. 17). 
We hear much of ‘men of valour’ (Jg, 8, ete., and 
esp. Ch). The faint-hearted are not to be allowed 
to serve in battle (Jg 75, Dt 208, 1 Mac 3°). Be- 
tween the earlier kings and the Maccabees we 
hear little or nothing of courage in war. The 
courage of endurance shown by martyrs is a leading 
bee in Dn, Mac, and parts of NT, esp. He 11, 
1 P and Rev. 

The secondary forms of the virtue also have 
their place in the Bible. Man is not to fear un- 
popularity nor the blame of his fellow-men (Is 51’, 

zr 104, Pr 29 etc.). This moral courage is esp. 
demanded of the prophets (e.g. Ezk 3°, cf. Mk 
13°15) ; they were therefore encouraged for their 
work by special revelations and calls (Ex 42°16, Jer 
18, Ezk 2°). Men must not be daunted by tribu- 
lation (Ps 2714 3133), nor give way to any super- 
stitious fear of false gods (Jos 23®7, 2 Ch 15°, Jer 
10°). Again, David charges Solomon to be of good 
courage in building the temple (1 Ch 228 28%), 
Jehoshaphat bids his judges of assize deal cour- 
ageously (2 Ch 191), The spiritual conflict with 
the hosts of evil demands courage (Eph 61°"), 

The Heb. words for courage and kindred ideas (e.g. 
YOR, P19) Suggest firmness, strength, power of resist- 
ance. The man is to be himself, his best self, in 
spite of all that might unman him. Here the 
thought is close to that of ἀνδρεία, manliness (not 
in NT, but ἀνδρίζομαι occurs 1 Co 16, and is common 
in LXX). That which will enable a man to stand 
firm is faith, which is expressly connected with 
courage in Ps 56%, Mt 8” etc. (cf. 28 10%). Faith 
implies the consciousness of God’s sympathy, which 
is the secret of all courage that is more than natural 
spirit and the love of fighting (see Is 50’, Pr 28}, 
1 ΤΊ 3). In asecondary degree the knowledge of 
man’s sympathy confirms courage (Ac28, He12!-), 
In Rev 21° cowardice is coupled with unbelief, and 
the two head the list of deadly sins (cf. Sir 213. 18), 
See also FEAR. W. O. BURROWS. 


COURSE (from cursum, running, race).—1. On- 
ward movement in a particular path, as of a ship, 
Ac 16" 211}7; of the stars, Je 5” ‘the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera’; of the sun, 1 Es 453 
‘swift is the sun in his c.’; and fig. of the gospel, 
2 Th 3! ‘that the word of the Lord may have free 
ο.᾽ (τρέχῃ, RV ‘may run’). 2. The path in which 
the onward movement is made, of a river, Is 44: 
‘willows by the watercourses’ ; fig. of one’s manner 
of life, Jer 8° 23%; and of the manner of the 
present age, Eph 2? ‘the ο. (αἰών, RVm ‘age’) of 
this world.’* 3. The space over which a race ex- 
tends, as the duration of life (or perhaps rather of 
special service), Ac 138” 20%, 2 Ti 47 “1 have finished 
myc.’ 4, The fixed order of things, Ps 825 ‘ the 
foundations of the earth are out of c.’ (RV ‘are 
moved’); or regnlar succession, Ezr 34 ‘they sang 
together by c.’ (RV ‘one to another’), 1 Co 14” 
‘by ¢.’ (ἀνὰ μέρος, IV ‘in turn’), and especially 
the Courses of the Priests and Levites. See 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES. J. HASTINGS. 


COURT.—See TEMPLE. 


COUSIN.—This word was formerly used of any 
near kinsman or kinswoman, except those of the 
first degree. Shakespeare uses it of a nephew 
(King John, τι1. iii. 6), a niece (Zwelfth Night, 1. 
111, 5), an unele (I. v. 131), etc. Thus, As You 
Like It, 1. iii. 44— 

* Rosalind— Me, uncle? 
Duke Frederick— You, cousin.’ 
It is in this older and wider sense that c. is used 
* For Ja 36 see Mayor in. loc. 
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in To 6! 7722, 2 Mac 11+%, Lik 19658, (Οὐ, is also 
applied by a sovereign to one whose rank is the 
same, or is courteously assumed to be the same. 
In this sense isc. in 1 Es 57 4* (‘thon shalt sit next 
me, and shalt be called my c.’), 1 Mac 113, The 
Greek is συγγενής, Lk 15% 58, 1 Es 37 4%, To 419. Mac 
1151. 2 Mac 111+; ἀνεψιός, To 77; and ἀδελῴός, 7”. 
The older VSS nearly always have ‘cousin’ as 
AV; it is only in RV that the change is made 
into ‘kinswoman,’ Lk 1°; ‘kinsfolk,’ 15%; ‘kins- 
man,’ To 6%, 1 Mac 11°, 2 Mac 11+; and 
‘brother,’ To 7%; while ‘cousin’ is retained in 
1 Es 374", To 7%, On the relationship bet. Elisa- 
beth and Mary, who are called ‘cousins’ in AV, see 
Plummer on Lk 136, and art. ELISABETH. 
J. HASTINGS. 

COVENANT (na bérith, LAX διαθήκη, in other 
Gr. versions sometimes cvvd}xn).—The Eng. word 
covenant (from Lat. convenire) means a convention, 
agreement, compact, etc., and may thus embrace 
a variety of agreements, from a treaty or league 
between two nations down to a contract between 
two persons. The Heb. term is used witl the 
same latitude, though properly bérith is employed 
only of the more important class of conventions, 
at the forming of which a rehgious rite was per- 
formed, by which the Deity was involved as a 
party to the covenant, or as the guardian of it. 

ther uses are derived, and are either less strict 
or metaphorical. 

The term bérith occurs well on to 300 times in 
OT, and is rendered ‘covenant’ in AV with a few 
exceptions, 6.9. ‘league,’ Jos 9%, 28 8155. and 
some other places; ‘confederacy,’ Ob’, cf. Gn 
14, The word is used in a variety of signifi- 
cations, appearing to mean not only covenant but 
also appointment, ordinance, law; and opinions 
differ on the question what its primary meaning 
is. Some have assumed that the ware properly 
means a bilateral covenant with reciprocal obliga- 
tions or undertakings, and that then being applied 
to the conditions of the covenant, which were of 
the nature of binding ordinances, it thus came to 
have the general sense of ordinance or law. Not 
very different from this idea is the other, that, 
seeing among the Shemitic peoples no authority 
existed from which /aw could emanate, the only 
idea they had of a binding law was that of a 
contract or agreement on the part of those who 
were to be bound by it. Others have supposed 
that the original meaning of Jérith was ordinance 
or appointment 1814 down by a single party, but 
that, as inall such cases a second party necessarily 
existed, the term came to have the sense of a 
reciprocal arrangement. The transition from the 
primary to the derived sense would on this last 
supposition be much less natural than it 1s on the 
other. The derivation of the word is uncertain. 
Ges. assumed a root m2 to cut, after Arab., suppos- 
ing the term derived from the primitive rite of 
cutting victims into pieces, between which the 
contracting parties passed (Gn 1517, Jer 343% 1%), 
It is probable that the early phrase to make a 
covenant, viz. ‘to cut’ (Π13) a covenant, was derived 
from this usage; but it is more natural to suppose 
that both the idea of bérith and the term itself 
existed independently of the rites employed at its 
formation in particular instances (cf. Lat. fedus 
icere, etc.) More recently it has been suggested 
that the word may be connected with the ‘Assyr. 
birtu ‘a fetter,’ beritu a fettering, enclosing. It 
does not quite appear, however, whether the sup- 
posed verb from which ‘fetter’ is derived meant ‘ to 
enclose’ or ‘to bind’ (Del. Assyr. ZV B). At any 
rate, the word bond would approximate more 
nearly towards expressing the various usages of 
bértth than any other word, for the term is used 
not only where two parties reciprocally bind them. 
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selves, but where one party imposes a bond upon 
the other, or where a party assumes a bond upon 
himself. 

There are two classes of covenants mentioned in 
O'T—those between men and men, and those be- 
tween God and men. It may be assumed that the 
ideas associated with the latter class, the divine 
covenants, are secondary, and transferred from 
covenants among men. 

i, COVENANTS AMONG MzEN.—In Gn 267% men- 
tion is made of a covenant between Abimelech, 
Ahuzzath, and Phicol on the one side, and Isaac on 
the other. (1) The proposal came from Abimelech, 
‘Let there now be an oath (or curse, 7>x) betwixt 
us, betwixt us and thee, and let us make a 
covenant with thee’ (v.*%). (2) The contents or 
terms of the covenant were that they should 
mutually abstain from hurting one another, or 
positively do as Abimelech had done to Isaac, ‘we 
have done unto thee nothing but good, and sent 
thee away in peace’ (v.%), (3) The covenant was 
contracted by an oath taken by both parties, ‘ they 
sware one to another’ (v.*!). Reference is made to 
a meal or feast provided by Isaac; but as this took 
place the night before the covenant was sworn, it 
formed no part of the covenant ceremonies. What 
appears to be another version of the same trans- 
action is given in Gn 21” in the history of 
Abraham. If the transaction there be a different 
one, the passage has probably suffered interpola- 
tion from 26% (in LXX Ahuzzath as well as 
Phicol appears). The covenant in these passages 
was an international treaty between the two 
peoples, Israel and the Philistines. 

A similar covenant is described in the history of 
Jacob (Gn 8138). The passage is composite,and it 
is not easy to apportion the verses between the 
sources J and E. ‘The most important part of the 
passage is v.% (E), (1) The initiative was taken 
by Laban, ‘Come, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou’ (v.“). (2) A cairn was raised by Laban (or 
by both) to be a witness, and apparently also a 
boundary landmark. (3) The terms of the covenant 
were that neither party should overstep this 
boundary for harm to the other. (4) Both parties 
bound themselves by a solemn oath, Laban taking 
to witness the God of Abraham and Nahor, an 
Jacob swearing by the Fear of his father Isaac. In 
v. (possibly J) an addition or a variation appears, 
having a more personal character, and referring to 
Jacob’s treatment of Laban’s daughters. Refer- 
ence is twice made to a meal (vv.** δ), but in 
neither case does the meal appear part of the 
covenant ceremonies; in the second case it was a 
sacrificial meal, of which Jacob and ‘his brethren,’ 
thatis, the Hebrews, alone partook. It is obvious 
that the covenant here is again an international 
treaty between Hebrews and Arameans, to estab- 
lish Gilead as a boundary-line between the two 
peoples, 

These two cases may be taken as types. In Gn 
26°6% mention is made of the ‘curse’ (mx). The 
word may also mean ‘ oath,’ and was used just like 
‘oath’ as a general name for covenant (Ezk 17%) ; 
in Dt 9915 15 and Neh 107? both words, ‘oath’ and 
‘curse,’ are used, though the expressions may 
merely be cumulative to denote one thing (Ezk 
1715), It may be supposed, however, that ‘curse’ 
was originally used in its literalsense. Very prob- 
ably, the ceremonies originally in use in conclud- 
ing covenants were in later times abridged or fell 
into disuse. If the details of the two covenants 
just referred to were supplemented from the solemn 
ceremony described in Gn 15 of passing between 
the pieces of the victim, a ceremony still in use in 
Jeremiah’s days (348), we might suppose a covenant 
concluded with all the rites to have consisted of 
three things—(1) the agreement on the terms ; 


(2) the positive oath (may) taken by each party to 
the other (Gn 26*') to perform thei; and (3) the 
imprecation or curse (compare ‘cursed,’ 18 145], 
Dt 27") invoked by each party on himself in 
case of failure, this curse being, at the same time, 
symbolically expressed by passing between the 
pieces of the slaughtered animal.* 

It is evident, first, that the essential thing in 
the covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary con- 
tracts or agreements, was the oath under the 
solemn and terrible rites in nse—a covenant is an 
intensified oath, and in later times the term ‘ oath’ 
is usual as synonym of covenant. And, secondly, 
as the consequence of these solemnities, that the 
covenant was apn inviolable and immutable deed. 
Hence a frequent epithet applied to covenants is 
‘eternal’ (2 8 23°, Lv 248). The penalty of break- 
ing the covenant was death through the curse 
taking effect. And this explains the terrible im- 
precation of David, 25 34, The language is not 
that of mere passion, though there may be passion 
in it; it is the invocation on Joab’s head of the 
‘curse’ due to his violating the covenant, and the 
safe-conduct granted to Abner. 

Some other covenants of a similar kind are referred to in OT; 
a covenant of Israel with the natives of Canaan (Ex 2382 3412. 15, 
Dt 72, Jg 22). Such covenants would imply mutual commerce 
and intermarriage, but are forbidden. The covenant between 
Joshua and the Gibeonites (Jos 9), the conditions of which were 
that he should spare their lives, and that they should be servants 
to Israel. Though Israel found that it had been deceived, the 
sacredness of the ‘oath’ was such that its terms, at least in the 
letter, were held binding. The story reposes on the supposition 
that Israel was putting the native population to the sword. 
A covenant between the people of Jabesh and king Nahash of 
Ammon, with similar conditions(1$111f). A covenant between 
Jonathan and David (1 8 18% 208), the only one mentioned be- 
tween two persons, though 158 2alere., if it referred to the same 
thing, might put a different complexion on the covenant. A 
covenant between David and Abner (2S 812), and between David 
and the elders of Israel (2 S 53); and some others, ¢.g. that 
between Nebuchadrezzar and Zedekiah (Ezk 17), and that 
between Zedekiah and the people to set free their slaves, in 
conformity with the law, Ex 212, Dt 1512 (Jer 348); cf. 1 K 612, 
Am 19, 1 K 1519, 

In all the above cases the covenant appears two- 
sided, there being two parties incurring mutual 
obligations. The term bérith is used, however, in 
some cases where only one of the parties accepts 
an obligation, while the other suggests or imposes 
it. Nodoubtin these cases the party imposing the 
obligation or line of conduct is already committed 
or commits himself to the same course, as, for 
example, Jehoiada is said to have taken the 
princes with him into the covenant (2 Ch 231). In 
Jos 24 Joshua is said to have ‘made a covenant 
with the people’ (v.%). The covenant is not one 
between the people and God, made by Joshua as 
mediator, but a solemn bond laid by Joshua on 
the people, or rather assumed by the people at his 
suggestion, that they would ‘serve J” their God.’ 
Joshua had already announced his own resolution 
to serve J” (ν.15), Itis added that Joshua set the 

eople a statute and an ordinance in Shecliem 
(v.2); but this appears to be something additional 
to the covenant. An instance of a similar kind 
is recorded in 2 K 114, where Jehoiada is said to 
have made a covenant with the centurions and 
chiefs of the guard. In explanation it is added 
that ‘he made them swear,’ and then showed them 
the young king. Again, in 2 K 23? we read that 
Josiah ‘stood by the pillar and made a covenant 
before the Lord, to walk after the Lord and to 
keep his conmandments.’ This covenant was not 
made with the Lord, but before the Lord; neither 
was it made with the people, although the people 
afterward also entered into the covenant (v.%). 


* Liv. i, 24, ‘tum illo die, Juppiter, populum Romanuni sic 
ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie ferlam, tanteque magis 
ferito quanto magis potes pollesque.’ The Heb. formula of 
oath, ‘God do so to me and more also,’ may be connested with 
such ceremonies. 
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The covenant was an engagement or bond assumed 
by Josiah, and ditiers httle in idea from a vow; 
and this sense is even clearer when Hezekiah says, 
‘Itis in mine heart to make a covenant with J” 
the God of Israel’ (2 Ch 2910, cf. Ezr 10%). From 
these passages it appears that bérith is used, not 
only when the engagement or obligation is mutual, 
but also when it is imposed on one party by 
another, or when one assumes it on himself. 

ii. GoD’s COVENANTS WITH MEN.—Some points 
are common to covenants in general—(1) Every 
covenant implies two parties, and that the parties 
are free moral agents, and that, whether the en- 
gagement be mutual or not, both parties acquiesce. 
(2) Every covenant is made 77 bonwm; the relation 
formed is always friendly, and for the benefit at 
least of one of the parties. (3) A covenant creates 
a new relation between the parties, not existing 
previously. (4) A covenant creates also a jus or 
right on the side of each party against the other. 
These general points belong also to divine cove- 
nants, though the introduction of God as one of 
the parties may cause some modification. For 
example, God always initiates the covenant; and 
the evil conscience of Israel, as reflected in the 
eg restrains it from claiming the protection 
of J” asa right. It does go so far as to plead that 
it is His people (Is 64°), and for that reason it 
claims to τὰ treated differently from the nations, 
and chastened in measure and with restraint of 
His anger (Jer 10”). But it usually finds its pleas, 
not in itself, but in God. It beseeches Him to 
remember His covenant and His grace, and to deal 
with it for His name’s sake—His name of God 
alone, already begun to be revealed to the world 
in the great acts of I[srael’s redemptive history. 
If in later times Israel pleads its ‘ righteousness,’ 
and invokes God’s righteousness in its behalf, this 
is nota plea of moral righteousness, but of being in 
the right as against the world—a plea that it has 
Ξ it the true religion, and represents the cause of 

od. 

In Gn 15 (cf. 9168. 2638.) J” makes a covenant 
with Abram. The passage, though perhaps com- 
posite, is sufficiently connected, v.17 having refer- 
ence to the question who should be Abram’s heir, 
and v.5* to the question what the inheritance 
should be. The covenant has reference to the in- 
heritance, the important verses being 8.11 17-18, 
The passage is strongly anthropomorphic, though 
what occurred may have been of the nature of a 
vision. Certain animals were slain and divided 
into their parts, the corresponding parts being 
placed opposite each other with a space between. 
At night-fall there passed between the pieces a 
smoke as of a furnace and a flaming torch. The 
smoke and flame was a symbol of the Divine Being. 
The explanation follows: ‘In that day J” made a 
covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have 
I given this land’ (cf. 13"), “Now this covenant is 
a promise on the part of J”. The promise has the 
form of an oath or curse symbolized by the act of 
passing between the pieces of the victims. Among 
men this would have meant the most solemn invoca- 
tion of J” as guardian of the covenant, but here it 
is J” Himself who performs the rite—because He 
could swear by no greater, He sware by Himself. 

Two other covenants of a similar nature are 
mentioned—the covenant with David, constituting 
his seed perpetual rulers of the kingdom of God, 
and that with Levi, bestowing inalienably the 
priesthood on that family. In 287 David, be- 
cause of lis purpose to build an house to the Lord, 
receives through Nathan the promise that J” will | 
build him a house, te. establish his dynasty as | 
perpetual rulersin Israel. In 28 23° this promise is | 
spoken of as ‘a covenant ordered in all things,’ ¢.e. 
constituted with all the due and solemn rites, and 
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therefore ‘sure’ (cf. Gal 317, He 617-18 In 
23° it is called ‘eternal’ (cf. 7:6). In later writings 
this covenant is referred to as an oath (Ps 89 5 
1321), and spoken of as the ‘sure mercies of David’ 
(Is 55%). But it appears to be alluded to as early as 
Is 16°, and the idea of it is what gives meaning to 
the whole Messianic passage, Is 7'-9’. The setting 
apart of the tribe of Levi for priestly functions is 
several times alluded to, Ex 32%, Dt 108 18° (cf, 
Nu 2613. 8); and elsewhere this appointment is 
called a covenant, Dt 33°, Jer 33%, Mal 24%, 

These three covenants bear upon three great 
facts or institutions in OT religious history—the 
inahenable right of Israel to the possession of 
Canaan, the perpetual monarchy in the house of 
David, and the perpetual priesthood in the family 
of Levi. In the mind of one standing far down in 
the history of Israel in the midst of these estab- 
lished institutions, and conceiving of them as due 
to covenants made in the distant past by J”, one 
main conception in covenant must have appeared its 
immutability. This idea of unchangeableness be- 
longs so much to the conception of covenant that 
any established eustom, such as the exhibition of 
the shewbread, is called ‘an everlasting covenant’ 
(Ly 24°). Similarly, the observance of the Sabbath 
is so called (Ex 5110: 17), and Jer 33” applies the term 
covenant to the laws of nature, speaking of J’’s 
covenant with the day and with the night; and 
the covenants with David and Levi have the same 
security as this law of nature. But the conception 
of J” implied in the idea of such covenants is re- 
markable. J” is conceived of as a free moral 
Being, having power to dispose of the world to 
whom He will (Gn 15), and to select among men 
whom He wills for His ends (287), standing 
above men and the world, but entering graciously 
into their history, and initiating consciously great 
movements that are to govern all the future. 

Some modern writers on OT religion contend that 
these conceptions regarding J” implied in the notion 
of covenant cannot have existed so early as thedates 
assigned to these various covenants. They argue 
that such covenants as those with Abram, David, 
and Levi, not to mention the Sinaitic covenant, the 
basis of which is the Moral Law, are antedated, they 
all presuppose an established and permanent con- 
dition of things, and are merely a religious view 
taken of existing conditions. The covenant of J” 
with Abram to give his seed the land of Canaan is 
just the fact that Israel was now firmly in posses- 
sion of Canaan brought under the religious idea 
that all Israel’s blessings were due to their God. 
And the covenant with David is merely a religious 
view of the fact that his dynasty, unlike those in 
the northern kingdom, was established and secure. 
J” is the author of all Israel’s blessings, He is self- 
conscious, and foresees the end from the beginning, 
and therefore that which is seen to be established 
has been a determination of His from of old, and 
His determinations He communicates graciously 
to those who are the subjects of them (Am 3’). 
But this mode of thinking regarding J”, and this 
mode of interpreting institutions and facts that 
have historically arisen, are modes of thinking not 
quite carly in Israel’s religious history. The re- 
lation of J" to Israel must originally have been 
similar to that of the gods of the heathen to their 
particular peoples ; the relation existed, but it was 
never formed; 1t was natural, and not the result of 
a conscious act or a historical transaction. Even 


admitting that from the earliest times some ethical 
elements entered into the conception of J”, the 
idea of a covenant with Israel implying, as it did, 
a conception of a Divine Leing entirely free and 
unconnected with Israel, and entering into volun- 
tary relation with that people, could not have 
arisen before the conception of J” was completely 
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cthicized and He was recognized as God over all. 
And such views of J", it is contended, are to be ob- 
served first among the canonical prophets, or at 
earliest in the sub-prophetic age, the times of 
Elijah and Elisha.—It is enough to state the 
question here (its discussion falls under other 
rubrics, DECALOGUE, GOD, ISRAEL), though a 
reference to it was necessary in order to indicate 
what place the idea of covenant holds in the 
history of OT religion. The question of the 
covenant runs up into what is the main question 
of OT religious history, viz., To what date is the 
conception of J” as an absolutely ethical Being to 
be assigned ? 

ili, HISTORY OF THE DIVINE CoVENANTs.—1. 
The passage Ex 19-34 (apart from 25!-31", assigned 
to P), giving an account of the transactions at 
Sinai, is extremely, almost hopelessly, compli- 
cated (see Exopus). In Ex 34 (assigned to J) 
mention is made of a covenant which appears to be 
constituted on the basis of certain laws, partly 
moral and partly ritual, and differing considerably 
from the ordinary Decalogue of Ex 20. Several 
scholars detect under this passage (Ex 341°), now 
considerably retouched, the Decalogue as given by 
J (v.78), The main parts of Ex 19ff. are usually 
assigned to E. As the passage now stands, no 
covenant is connected with the simple Decalogue 
of Ex 20, but Dt (5!* 9°) affirms that the cove- 
nant at Horeb was made on the basis of the Deca- 
logue written on the tables of stone (4:8 5%). It 
also appears to say that no laws were promulgated 
at Horeb beyond the Decalogue (853); Moses re- 
ceived ‘judgements’ at Horeb (41 4 5°61), which 
he promulgated first in the plains of Moab (4) 3 
5} 31 991), In Ex 24 mention is made of a covenant 
and a Book of the Covenant. This covenant seems 
made (or renewed) when Moses received the second 
tables of stone. The Book of the Covenant appears 
to be Ex 20-23, but the testimony of Dt makes it 
probable that Ex 21 ff. did not omginally stand in 
connexion with the events at Horeb, but with 
those in the plains of Moab. When Moses told 
the people the words of J” they answered with one 
voice, ‘all the words which J” hath spoken will we 
do’; and the covenant thus formed was followed 
by a sacrifice and a ceremony with the blood, half 
of which was sprinkled on the altar and the other 
half on the people. This rite has been supposed 
to be an instance of the ancient way of making a 
covenant by both parties having communion in the 
same blood (W. R. Smith, WS 461). This may 
be; but in the main the sacrifice, being an offering 
to J", was piacular, atoning for and consecrating 
the people on their entering upon their new rela- 
tion to J” (He 915) Σ The words, ‘I am J” thy 
God’ (Ex 205), form no part of the Decalogue, they 
rather express the one side of the covenant, the 
Decalogue proper expressing the other side. In 
brief, the covenant is, “1 am J” thy God, and thou 
art my people,’ and the Decalogue (Ex 203-17 is the 
expression or the analysis of what this means. 

2. The prophets.—The idea of the divine cove- 
nant appears very little in the prophets down to 
Jer and Ezk, two prophets directly under the influ- 
ence of Dt. The notion of covenant in general is 
not unfamiliar to them (Am 19, Hos 238 Τῷ 2915-18 
995), but a covenant of God with men is not re- 
ferred to except Hos 6’ 8!. The former of these 
passages is obscure, and the second is considered 
by some an interpolation, though mainly just be- 
cause it does refer to the divine covenant.+ It can 


* It is doubtful if Ps 505 refers to this covenant; the ptep. | 
may have a present sense those that make a covenant, ref. being | 
to the sacrificial worship, which is a continuous making or main- | 


taining of the covenant with J”. Cf. § iii. (4) end. 

+ For ‘forsaken thy covenant,’1 K 1910 LXX reads forsaken 
thee, and in v.14‘ thy covenant and’* seems a duplicate of thee in 
previous clause, and is wanting in A. 
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hardly be because the idea of a divine covenant 
was as yet little current that the early prophets 
avoid the use of the term, for later prophets (Zeph, 
Nah, Hab, Hag, Jon, Jl, Zec 1-8) also fail to use 
it ; the reason must rather be that their thoughts 
moved on different lines. The prophets have to do 
with an existing people, and their main concep- 
tions are—(1) that there is a relation between J” 
and Israel; He is their God and they are His 
people. (2) This relation of J” and the people was 
formed by His act of redeeming them from Egypt: 
‘lam J” thy God from the land of Egypt’ (Hos 12°). 
This was the day of Israel’s ‘ birth’ (Hos 2° 11! 12° 
13‘), the time when J” ‘ knew’ her (Am 3?), (3) In 
this as in all His other acts towards Israel the 
motive of J” was His goodness (Am 2%), His ‘love’ 
(Hos 111, ef. Is 13 561, (4) The nature of this re- 
lation between J” and the people is perfectly well 
understood. It is given in the conception of J”, and 
is purely ethical. What is required of the people 
is to seek ‘good’—civil and moral righteousness 
and the service of J” alone. In demanding this from 
the people the prophets do not found on a book or 
on laws, they speak off their own minds. To 
themselves their principles are axiomatic, and wher- 
ever these principles were learned they coincide 
with the Moral Law (Hos 4'°%). Thus the prophets 
dealing with an existing people have no occasion 
to go further back than the Exodus, when the 
people came into existence. It is doubtful if Isaiah 
coes further up than David and Zion. The ‘jud- 
ges, as at the first’ (1%), are supreme rulers like 
David; ‘the Lord hath founded Zion’ (14%); ‘ He 
dwelleth in Mount Zion’ (818). J”, whois universal 
Sovereign, has founded His kingdom of righteous- 
ness in Israel (28%*-), If Isaiah has any covenant in 
his mind it is the Davidic, on which his Messianic 
prophecies repose (7'~97 11). Thus the prophetic idea 
difters from the idea of a covenant asreal differs from 
formal; the assurance of redemption reposes, not on 
the divine promise, but on the divine nature, on God 
Himself as men have historically found Him in 
His acts of redemption already done, and as He is 
known in the heart of man. (5) And the nature 
of God, as it explains the present, guarantees the 
future. However Hosea came by his ideas, whether 
in the course of his domestic trials he discovered 
in his own heart a love which could not let its 
object go, however degraded she might become, 
and rose by inspiration to the intuition that such 
was God’s love,—however this be, he has the idea 
of a love which is stronger than custom or law, or 
even than moral repugnance, a love which nothing 
can overcome, And this is God’s love to Israel. 
The relation between J” and Israel, of God and 
people, is indissoluble, because J” has loved (Hos 
28 3). 

3. Deuteronomy.—Dt knows of three covenants 
—that with the fathers, that at Horeb, and that in 
the plains of Moab. The covenant with the 
fathers (42! 713), specifically Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (18 6!°), was a promise to increase their seed 
(1818) and give them the land of Canaan (618), The 
covenant is called an ‘ oath’ (78), and is often said 
to have been sworn. The covenant at Horeb was 
based on the Decalogue (413 577 9°, οἵ, 4°), In 
addition to these Dt mentions a covenant in the 
plains of Moab, which is expressly distinguished 
from the covenant at Horeb (9291 [Heb. 289], cf. 
999. 12. 14, 21 9617-19), The contents of this covenant 
are formed by Dt itself (¢.e. ch. 12-26, 28), which is 
called the Book of the Covenant (2 K 237-4, ef. Jer 
112-19), Dt isin the main an expansion of Ex 21 ff,, 
the place of which it is meant to take. The terms 
of this covenant are given in 26!" ‘Thou hast 
avouched * J” this day that he shall be thy God, 


*The word, occurring only here, is very obscure 5 LXX 
‘chosen,’ so Vulg. and virtually Targ.; Aq. ἀντηλλάξω, ex 
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and that thou wilt walk in his ways, and keep his 
statutes and commandments and judgments, and 
hearken unto his voice. And J” has this day 
avouched thee that thou shalt be his particular 
people . . . and that he will make thee high above 
all nations... and that thou shalt be an holy 
people unto J” thy God.’ It is obvious that the 
essential thing in the people’s undertaking is that 
J” shall be their God, and the essential part of His 
undertaking is that they shall be His peculiar 
people (ef. Ex 195); all else is but the exposition 
or analysis of what these terms imply. Like the 
prophets, Dt greatly insists on the duties of the 
people, though with surprising inwardness it sums 
up all duties in love to J” their God (6° 1013). Like 
the prophets also, it fills up the formal outline of 
the divine covenant (Gn 15) with contents from the 
nature of God: J” ‘loved thy fathers’ (4°), and 
this love continues to their descendants (78). The 
‘covenant and the grace’ (199) are coupled; the 
covenant was an expression of grace (719. Dt also 
lays great emphasis on the uniformity of the divine 
mind and the continuity of His operations. It was 
because He loved the fathers that He ‘ chose’ their 
seed, the people Israel ; this ‘choice’ meaning, not 
election beforehand, but the concrete act of separ- 
ating Israel to Himself from among the nations at 
the Exodus (451 7? 10). J” ‘keepeth covenant,’ 
though this again is explained from His nature 
—‘He is the faithful God’ (7*?%). All Israel’s 
blessings, its deliverance from Egypt, entrance to 
Canaan, and prosperity there, are but the first 
covenant (Gn 15) unfolding itseli—‘ to uphold His 
covenant which he sware unto thy fathers’ (818 9° 
10%). And this first covenant, as it has operated 
in the past and operates now, will continue opera- 
tive in the future: Israel may be scattered among 
the nations, but J” will not forget His covenant, 
for He is merciful (4%). The term béritA is used in 
Dt for the terms or contents of the covenant, e.g. 
the Decalogue or any of its laws (4% 17%); so Dt 
speaks of the ‘ tables of the covenant,’ ‘the ark of 
the covenant,’ cf. 1 K 8" ‘the ark wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord.’—The prophets Jer. and Ezk. 
follow Dt in their use of the term covenant, though 
they draw no distinction between the covenant at 
THoreb and that in the plains of Moab (Jer 11% *5 
3191 72% 23) Hzk 16% 5%), It is curious that in his 
prophecies antcrior to the promulgation of Dt (ch. 
1-6) Jer., like other prophets, does not make use 
of the covenant idea (ef., however, 32%). Sce § iv. 
4. The Priests’ Code.—P is a historical account 
of the rise and completion of Israel’s sacra, its 
religious institutions and rites. When it was 
written, these sacred institutions had run through 
their full development, and could be deseribed in 
their historical succession, ¢.g. the law in regard 
to blood (Gn 9), the law of circumcision (Gn 17), 
the tabernacle as the dwelling-place of God among 
His people (ix 25 ff), and the like. In this history 
P records two covenants—that with Noah (Gn 9) 
and that with Abraham (Gn 17). The former was 
a covenant with man and all creation, consisting 
of a promise or oath (Is 54°) on God’s side that He 
would no more destroy the world with a flood, and 
laying on men the obligation of abstaining from 
human bloodshed and the eating of blood. Itis 
very much a question of words whether this 
covenant was two-sided. Of course being made 
with mankind and all creation, it was an absolute 


changed, connecting perhaps with ἢ (Jer 211), As v.17 plainly 
states what the people undertake, and v.18 what J” undertakes, 
the rendering, ‘thou hast caused J” to say,’ could only mean 
that the people by their words or demeanour had caused J” to 
understand and repeat their pledges in regard to Him, while He 
had caused or enabled them to repeat His pledges to them—a 
strangely roundabout form of thought. The passage is difficult, , 
in other ways, the exact bearing of the subordinate clauses being 
im some cases obscure. See Avoudn. 
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promise on God’s part in regard to the human race 
and the world; but in regard to individuals the 
penalty of violating it was death (9), and in 
later law even a beast that shed human blood was 
to be slain (Ex 9138), This covenant was a law for 
mankind (Is 24°), and in later times abstinence 
from blood was imposed on proselytes, and even 
on Gentiles in the early Chureh (Ac 153). The 
covenant of Noah is not referred to in JE, but 
Is 54° is proof that knowledge of it was current 
before the date usually assigned to P. It is 
ossible that it was the increasing intercourse 
setween Israel and the heathen, and the fact that 
many of the latter were accepting the religion of 
Israel, which induced the author of P to preserve a 
record of this covenant. The Abrahamic covenant 
(Gn 17) was made with Abraham and his seed. It 
consisted of a promise of God, called also an oath 
(Ex 6°), to multiply Abraham, to give Canaan to 
him and his seed, and to be their God (Gn 17*7 8); 
and it imposed on him and his seed the obligation 
of circuineision (v.”). Cireumcision is called the 
sign of the covenant but also the covenant itself 
(v.20 11, 18). just as the Sabbath is both the covenant 
and the sign of it (Ex 3116 1 As in Noah’s 
covenant, the promise to Abraham and his seed 
regarded as a people was absolute (v.”), but in 
regard to individuals the penalty of neglecting 
circumcision was death (v.). The OT idea is 
hardly that Abraham represented his seed ; his 
seed are conceived as existing—as they were when 
the author wrote (ef. Dt 291, The Decalogue 
does not now stand in P, neither does it speak of 
any covenaut at Sinai, except in the general 
reference Lv 26" ‘the covenant of their ancestors,’ 
atthe Exodus; the only part of the Decalogue spoken 
of as a covenant is the Sabbath (Ex 31!*).* The 
‘ark of the covenant’ becomes ‘the ark of the 
testimony’ (nay). FP gives an account of the his- 
torical revelation of the divine names, Elohim, E]- 
Shaddai, and J”. The covenant with Noah was 
made by Elohim, that with Abraham by EI- 
Shaddai, and a covenant made by J” might have 
been expected. It is wanting; the covenant in 
Ex 6*8is the Abrahamic. Thus in P, (1) the only 
eovenant with Israel is the Abrahaiic ; all Israel’s 
subsequent history, their multiplication in Egypt 
and their entrance into Canaan, is but the fulfil- 
ment of this covenant (Ex 274 6* 5, ef. Ps 105%), 
In P, as everywhere else, the essence of the cove- 
nant is, ‘I will be their God’ (Gn 1778), or more 
fully, ‘I will take you to me for people, and 1 
will be to you God’ (Ex 6’), In the idea of P 
this promise was realized by God dwelling among 
the people on the one hand, and accepting their 
offerings on the other. Hence the need of the 
tabernacle, God’s dwelling-place, offerings, and 
ministrants. These are all divine institutions, 
creations and gifts of God, the fulfilment in detail 
of the covenant to be their God. And (2) the 
covenant is everlasting (Gn 177) ; it continues vad 
in the Exile and at all times, and it will yet prove 
effectual in the restoration of the people and in 
their being the people of God in truth (Lv 26%"), 
Neither in P nor in Ezk are the ritual institutions 
the means of salvation, they express the state of 
salvation, which is altogether of God; and their 
performance merely conserves it. If a different 
way of thinking ever came to prevail, it arose long 
after P. 


* As the history of creation (Gn 11-24) is written mainly to 
introduce the rest of the Sabbath, in which creation issued, the 
Sabbath might have been expected to be a covenant with 
creation and Adam. This is not the case, nor does OT speak of 
a covenant with Adam (Π08 67 is obscure). In Sir 1417 ‘ the 
covenant from the beginning was, thou shalt die the death,’ 
covenant appears=appointment, ordinance ; and death, being 
universal, is regarded ag the destiny of man from the be- 
ginning. 
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iv. THE NEw CoVENANT.—As an idea in the 
religious history of Israe] the new covenant means: 
first, that Israel’s national existence and all her 
institutions, civil and sacred, shall be dissolved 
(Hos 385); J” shall say of her, ‘She is not my 
people, neither am I hers’ (Hos 19 27). And 
secondly, that this divorce of Israel shall be but 
temporary—as it is, in fact, merely apparent (Is 40? 
4git- 5018: 516): the relation between her and 
J” shall be renewed : ‘I will say unto them which 
were not my people, Thou art my pcople; and 
they shall say, Thou art my God’ (Hos 2” 1:0), 
This is the faith and prediction of all the prophets, 
of Dt and of P (above in §iii.). The Exile was 
the dissolution of the relation between Israel and 
J”, the rupture of the old covenant (Jer 31); the 
Restoration shall be the renewal of the relation, 
the establishment of a new covenant. Lut around 
the renewal of the relation gather all the religious 
ideals and aspirations of the prophets, the for- 
giveness of sin, righteousness and peace, and ever- 
lasting joy—the relation is renewed amidst the 
tumultuous jubilation of creation (Is 4910 4421-28), 
In its visions of the new covenant OT becomes 
Christian. Jer. is the first to use the word new, 
but the term adds nothing to what had been already 
said in the words spoken by J” to her who had been 
east off: ‘I will betroth thee unto me for ever’ 
(1105 219 3). In terms the new covenant is nothing 
but the old: “1 will be their God, and they shall be 
my people’ (Jer 31°) ; its novelty (apart from the 
reference to the future) lies in its subjective 
reality ; its terms are realized in their deepest 
sense. It is in this view only that its promises are 
‘better’ (He 8°). The prophets and Dt insist 
greatly on the duties of the people, and assume 
that they are able to perform them. But when 
Jer. and Ezk. review the people’s history, which 
has been one long act of unfaithfulness, they de- 
spair of the people (Jer 13%). ToJeremiah’s expostu- 
lations the reply seems to come back, ‘ It is hope- 
less’ (2). Hope is now only in God. J” will 
make a new covenant with Isracl, that is, forgive 
their sins and write His law on their hearts—the 
one in His free grace, the other by His creative 
act ; and thus the eovenant idea shall be realized, 
*T will be their God,’ ete. The second part of the 
promise is developed in Deutero-Is. ‘This is my cove- 
nant, saith J”, my spirit which is upon thee, and my 
words which I have put in thy mouth’ (597!) ; and 
even more fully in Ezk 36°, cf. 11° In 20#: 
Ezk. describes the act of making the new covenant, 
which is ἃ repetition of that at the Exodus. This 
new, everlasting covenant is due to God’s remem- 
brance of His former covenant (16°°*-), Both Jer. 
and Ezk. bring the new covenant into connexion 
with the Davidic or Messianic covenant (Jer 8315:16. 
wos, Hak 37%, of. 17), 

In Deutero-Is. (40 ff.) the assurance of a new 
covenant reposes on two great conceptions—the 
universalistic conception of J”as God, and that of the 
invincible power of the knowledge of the true God 
once implanted in the heart of mankind. J” is God 
alone, Creator, He that giveth breath untothe people, 
and in this all is said: He shall yet be acknowledged 
by all, ‘By myself have I sworn that to me every 
knee shall bow’ (4533 428), And Israel is His witness 
(4313. There is no mention of former covenants with 
the fathers or Israel. J” called Israel (419 495 49)-6 
51°), and in the act of calling He planted in Israel the 
consciousness of its meaning in the moral history 
of mankind—‘I said unto thee, Thou art my ser- 
vant’ (4184), There is no God but J’, and Israel is 
His servant, to bring forth judgment to the nations, 
to be the light of the Gentiles, that the salvation 
of J” may be to the end of the earth (495. The 
knowledge of the true God has been given to man- 
kind once for all in Israel; and this idea of the 


true knowledge or word of the true God implanted 
in Israel, incarnated in the seed of Abraham—this 
idea personified into a Being is the Servant of the 
Lord. One might not be able anywhere or at any 
time to lay his finger on this Being, but he was 
there, had always been there since Israel’s call and 
the creation of its consciousness (4918, And the 
religious history of mankind was a Process at Law, 
the conduct of the great Cause of the Servant against 
the nations, their wrongs and idolatries. In this 
cause he was righteous, that is, in the right: his 
cause was that of J”, and though he stood contra 
mundum he would surely prevail: ‘I know that I 
shall not be put to shame’ (50°), So the Servant - 
becomes a covenant of the people, to restore the 
tribes of Jacob (42° 49%), And this is too light a 
thing, he shall also be the light of the nations. 
The new covenant is one of peace (6420), is ever- 
lasting (55° 618), and the Gentiles may take hold of 
it (561-8 445), 

In the above and all late writings bérith is used 
in a general way, not of the act of agreement, but 
of its conditions or any one of them, and thus of 
the religion of Israel as a whole (Is 564, Ps 103%). 
So it is used of the relation created by the 
covenant; the new covenant is not thought of as a 
formal act of agreement, but as the realizing in 
history of the true covenant idea. The term 
bérith had a charm and power, and was clung to, 
partly because it expressed the most solemn and 
unalterable assurance on God’s part that He would 
be the people’s salvation, and partly, perhaps, 
because it suggested that He acted with men after 
the manner of men, graciously cngaging Himself to 
them, and entering into their life. The covenant 
thus took form in their heart, awakening hopes 
and ideals towards which, kindled and elevated by 
the divine fellowship, they might strive. And 
thus the covenants were not only promises of 
redemption, but stages in its attainment. For 
God’s covenants were not isolated and unmotived 
interpositions, they attached themselves to lofty 
spiritual conditions of men’s minds,—to the ‘faith’ 
of Abraham (Gn 157), to David’s absorbing purpose 
to prepare an house for J” (28 7, Ps 132), to the 
‘zeal’ of Levi and Phinehas, and to the elevated re- 
ligious mind of Israel in the hour of its redemption. 

By the time of the LXX translation dérith had 
become a religious term in the sense of a onesided 
engagement on the part of God, as in P and late 
writings ; and to this may be due the use of the 
word διαθήκη, disposition or appointment, though 
the term was then somewhat inappropriately 
applied to reciprocal engagements among men.” 
In the Ep. to the Hebrews the word is used both for 
covenant and testament, the idea of covenant as a 
onesided disposition naturally sliding into that of 
testament when the other ideas of inheritance and 
death are involved (915-117), The Ep. develops in 
detail Jer 31%, particularly the promise, “1 will 
remember their sins no more.’ The Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 16), in which the piacular rites of OT 
culminated, is used as a frame into which to insert 
the work of Christ; and the rites and actions of 
the high priest on that day, which could never 
realize the idea they embodied, serve as a foil to 
the sacrifice and high priesthood of Christ, which 
‘for ever perfected the sanctified.’ The other half 
of the promise, ‘In their hearts I will write my 
law,’ is not developed in the Ep. (ef. ref, to the 
Spirit, Is 59%, Ezk 36%"), St. Paul employs the 
term διαθήκη (Gal 3%), but in the sense of an en- 
gagement on the part of God, which is, as he calls 
it, a promise. In the main he follows P, e.g. (1) 
in assuming that there is but one covenant, the 


* Aristoph. Av. 439, is quoted as an ex. of the meaning ‘ con- 
vention,’ mutual engagement. Had this sense established itself 
in the ‘common’ dialect of the 3rd cent. B.c.? 
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Abrahamic (Gn 17); (2) in regarding circumcision 
as the sign of it; and (3) in regarding the Sinaitic 
revelation as subordinate to the covenant and a 
means of realizing it—though in a different sense 
from P. The revelation at Sinai was not the 
making of a covenant, but the giving of a law. 
With Gn 17, however, he combines Gn 15, and the 
wider promise that all nations should be blessed 
in the seed of Abraham. The covenant with 
Abraham was a purely spiritual deed, and contem- 
plated only spiritual ends. The promise of heir- 
ship of the world was given to Abraham and to his 
seed, which seed is Christ, in whom the promise 
has been fulfilled. Further, the promise was given 
to Abraham, the believer, and to his seed, which 
seed all believers are, who are heirs according to 
the promise, being, as one with Christ, joint-heirs 
with Him. In the institution of the Supper the 
term διαθήκη Is also used, and combined with the 
sacrificial idea as in Ex 245%, cf, He 9, 


PHRASEOLOGY.—The usual phrase to make a covenant is ‘ to 
cut’(N13); in 28235 ‘to appoint’ (O°). In P ‘to give’ (73 
Gn 912 172), and ‘to set up a covenant’ (8 911), are common. 
The latter word often means ‘ to uphold,’ but the sense ‘ set up’ 
or make is undoubted; the determination of ‘covenant’ by 
pron. occurs also with Jf} and ΠῚΞ (2 5 312). Of both parties it is 
said, ‘they made a covenant’ (Gn 2127 3144); the superior, or 
whoever takes the initiative, makes a covenant with (ΠΝ, DY’) 
the other (2 § 312, Gn 2623). To make a covenant to or for (Ὁ) 
may mean to ‘submit a covenant to,’ z.e. for acceptance (Jos 
242), or to make a covenant or undertake an obligation ὁ for the 
advantage of’ one (Ex 2382, 28 53). This construction is always 
used of covenants with the natives of Canaan (Ex 2382 3412. 16, 
Dt 72, Jg 22), and becomes very common in later style in con- 
formity with the extended usage of prep. to. See more fully 
Valeton, xii. 2 ff., 227 ff. ; Kreetzsch. pp. 60 f., 205 ff., 247 ff.; Oxf. 
He . Lex. 8.Ὁ. 


LirerAtTuURK.—Art. ‘Bund’ in Schenkel’s and Riehm’s DB. 
The OT Theologies: Riehm, p. 68 ff. ; Schultz(Eng. tr.), ii. 1 ff. ; 
Smend, pp. 24 f., 294 1f.; Dillmann, pp. 107 ff.,419 ff. H. Guthe, 
De foederis notione Jeremiana, Leip. 1877; Valeton, ZAW xii. 
xiii, (1892-93); Candlish, Expository Times, 1892 (Oct., Nov.): 
Kretzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alt. Test., Marburg, 
1896, On the Federal Theology see an art. by T. M. Lindsay, 
Brit. and For. Hv, Rev. July 1879. A. B. DAVIDSON. 


COVER.—1. Following Sa‘adya, Talm., and most 
Eng. VSS, AV gives ‘covers. . . to cover withal,’ 
as one of the vessels used in the tabernacle, Ex 25% 
376, Nu 4". RV (after LXX, Vulg., Syr., Targ., 
Luther) gives ‘flagons . .. to pour out withal.’ 
The same word (nivp) is used in 1 Ch 281" of one 
kind of vessels given by David to Solomon for the 
temple; EV ‘cups.’ 2. In Jg 34, 1S 24° ‘to cover 
one’s feet’ is a literal tr. of the Heb. (vom 40m) 
euphemistically used for performing the offices of 
nature (so LAX, Jg 833 ἀποκενοῦν τοὺς πόδας, but 
1 5 244 παρασκευάσασθαι; Vulg. purgare alvum, 
and p. ventrem ; Luther in Jg, zu Stuhl gegangen, 
but in 18, Fiisse zu decken). On the scrupulous 
regard for decency among Orientals, see Ges. Lez. 
$.U. Jay. J. HASTINGS. 


COVERT.—Scarcely now in use, except for game, 
and then generally spelt cover, ‘covert’ is used in 
AV for—i. ‘A covered place,’ 2K 1018. ‘the e. 
for the sabbath that they had built in the house’ 
(Heb. Ath. yO", keré yom, LAX τὸν θεμέλιον τῆς 
καθέδρας, RV ‘the covered way for the sabbath,’ 
RVm ‘covered place’), 2. Any shelter, as Is 4° ‘a 
¢. from storm and from rain’; or hiding place, as 
Job 38" ‘the young lions. . . abide in the ec. to lie 
in wait’; 1S 25° ‘she [Abigail] came down by the 
e. of the hill,’ that is, where the hill hid her from 
view ; ci. 1 Mac 958 ‘hid themselves under the ec. of 
the mountain.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COVET.—‘ The law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet’ (Ro 7’); ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts’ 
(1 Co 12%), and ‘covet to prophesy’ (14%). It is 
not St. Paul that oflers this startling contradic- 
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tion; he uses two different words, ἐπιθυμέω in Ro, 
ζηλόω In 1 Co; it is AV only. The older Eng. 
VSS have generally ‘lust’ in quoting the com- 
mandment, or where they have ‘covet’ they give 
some other word in 1 Co, as 1 Co 12%! Wyclif ‘sue, 
Rheims ‘ pursue’; 14% W. ‘love,’ R. ‘be earnest.’ 
RV has ‘desire earnestly’ in 1 Co. ‘Covet’ (from 
Fr. convoiter, Lat. cupere, cupiditare), scarcely 
used now in a good sense, was at first quite 
neutral=eagerly desire, as Caxton (1483), ‘She ever 
coveyted the pees and love of her lord.’ ‘Covet 
after,’ as 1'T1 6", is obsolete. (The Gr. in this place 
is dpéyw, and RV gives ‘reach after,’ a happy 
change, ὀρέγω and ‘reach’ being phonetically as 
well as idiomatically identical.) J. HASTINGS. 


COVETOUSNESS.—The verb covet and its parts 
are used in a wider sense in the Seriptures than the 
noun covetousness, which has always a reference to 
property, and is a rendering of the Heb. y3 and 
the Gr. πλεονεξία, In OT there are found frequent 
denunciations of this sin, which is brought into 
close connexion on the one hand with violence (Jer 
2217, Hab 2°), and on the other with fraud (Jer 8"); 
and this connexion shows that action as well as 
desire to get another’s goods is meant (Mic 2%), 
The forms of the sin singled out for rebuke are 
usury, seizing the land of the weak and _ poor, 
selling debtors into slavery, and taking bribes to 
pervert justice. The judges to be chosen by Moses 
were to be men ‘hating unjust gain’ (Ex 1851). 
Covetousness brought ruin on Achan and his house 
(Jos 774), Samuel in laying down office asserted his 
innocence of this sin (1 § 12%). 

Turning to NT, we find that Jesus warned men 
against covetousness, wherewith His opponents 
the Pharisees were charged (Lk 1618), and enforced 
His warning with the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 
1238-21), δύ, Paul in several of his letters includes 
covetousness, which he calls idolatry (Col 35), 
among the very worst sins (Ro 139, Eph 5°, 1 Co 6"). 
He had to defend himself against the charge of 
covetousness in connexion with the collection for the 
poor at Jerus. (1 Th 25, 2 Co 8; οἵ, Ac 20%). There 
were some teachers in the Church whose aim was 
worldly gain (2 P 2°); and accordingly one of the 
necessary qualifications of a bishop was freedom from 
the love of money (1 Ti 3°). The remedy for covet- 
ousness as for the anxiety about food and raiment, 
which hinders undivided service (Mt 6!-*), is trust 
in God’s fatherly care and abiding faithfulness (He 
13°). Regarding the sense of ‘covet’ in the tenth 
commandment (Ex 201), it is held by some that it 
includes not only the desire to have another’s 
property, but also the effort to make it one’s own 
(Schultz, 0.7. Theol., Eng. tr. ii. p. 52). In Dt 57 
with its more inward morality, only the desire may 
be referred to. InSt. Paul’s reference the inwardness 
of the law is asserted (Ro 77). He might claim to 
be blameless in outward acts, but this command- 
ment convicted him of sinfulness in his wishes, not 
for gain simply, but also for other unlawful objects. 


A. E. GARVIE. 
COW .—See CATTLE. 


COZBI ("313 ‘deceitful,’ Xacfi).—The Midianitess 
slain by Phinehas (Nu 25 18 P), 


COZEBA (1 Ch 4”),—See ACHZIB. 


CRACKNELS.— Only 1 K 14° ‘take with thee ten 
loaves and cracknels.’ The Heb. (c-71) is found 
elsewhere only Jos 9°, of the ‘ bread’ the Gibeonites 
earried with them on their pretended long Journey. 
It is supposed to mean bread that crumbles easily, 
hence the Eng. tr., ‘cracknel’ being a dialectic 
variety of crackling. See DREAD. 

J. HASTINGS. 
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CRAFT.—In the mod. sense of guile, Dn 835, 
2 Mac 12%, Mk 14'; for already by 1611 the word 
had lost its orig. sense of ‘power,’ ‘strength,’ 
when it could be distinetly set against ‘cunning,’ 
as Caxton (1474), Chesse, ‘Thou hast vaynquisshed 


them... by subtilnes.... But I that am a 
romayn shal vaynquisshe them by craft and 
strength of armes.’ Elsewhere in AV ‘c,’ means 


‘trade,’ an early application of the word (=that 
to which a man gives his strength). So ‘ Crafts- 
man’=‘ tradesman,’ as Rev 18” ‘no craftsman of 
whatsoever craft he be.’ In Rich. JJ. I. iv. 28, 
Shaks. plays upon the double sense of ‘ eraft’— 


“Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles.’ 


Crafty and Craftiness are always used in the 
modern degenerated sense. J. HASTINGS. 


CRANE.—The word oD sis, or o’p sis, tr. in 
AV crane, should be tr. swallow (so RY). 
The first of these words occurs in Hezekiah’s 
prayer (Is 384). Here (jy5sx 13 “way DID) su%s is 
a swallow, and ‘agtir possibly an adjective which 
means twittering. The passage would then be tr. 
‘as a twittering swallow I chatter.’ In the second 
passage (Jer 8’) occurs the second form (7:33 Θ᾽ 3), 
and here sis is again a swatiow, and ‘agiur the twit- 
terer (ἢ). If the — be tr. ‘as a swallow and 
a twitterer,’ the latter probably refers to another 
species of swallow, or one of the twittering birds 
of passage, of which there are many in the Holy 
Land, In the passage in Jer. the allusion is to 
the migratory habits of the bird, and its note; in 
Isaiah to its note alone. Some of the swallows, as 
the swiftor martin, are known tothe Arabs by the 
name sus or sis, and utter a piercing shriek as they 
fly, but the allusion here is to the twittering of the 
birds in nesting time. By nostretch of imagination 
could the whoop or trumpeting of the crane be called 
twittering. Some have supposed that the yanshiph 
(Lv 1117, Dt 14%), tr. in AV and RV great owl, and 
yanshéph (Is 8411), tr. in both owl, are the erane. 

ut, in the absence of evidence in its favour, we 
must drop the crane from the fauna of the Bible. 

G. E. Post. 

CRATES (Κράτης), 2 deputy left in charge of the 
citadel at Jerusalem (Acra) when the regular 
governor, Sostratus, was summoned to Antioch by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in consequence of a dispute 
with the high priest Menelaus (2 Mac 4). Crates 
is termed the governor of the Cyprians (τὸν ἐπὶ τῶν 
Κυπρίων, RV ‘who was over the Cyprians’): prob- 
ably he was sent to Cyprus shortly afterwards, 
when, in 168 B.c., Antiochus obtained possession 
of the island. Some MSS read here Σώστρατος 
δὲ κρατήσας τῶν ἐπὶ τ, Kur.; so Vulg. Sostratus 
prelatus est Cypriis. H. A. WHITE. 


CREATION.—See CosMOGONY, CREATURE. 


CREATURE is the somewhat loose rendering of 
nephesh (58), breathing being, in Gn and Lv (once 
in Gn—1*”—of sherez (yw), swarming being, or, as 
it is there put, moving creature), and, in Ezk, of 
hai (Ὁ), living being (rendered, in each ease, living 
creature). In NT, quite accurately, it represents 
κτίσμα, and shares with creation the representation 
of κτίσις. Neither κτίσμα nor κτίσις is ever employed 
by the LXX as a tr. of nephesh, sherez, or hai, the 
favourite equivalents for these words respectively 
being ψυχή, ἑρπετόν, and ζῶον. In Gn the verb bara’ 
(#73, ‘ereate’) is tr. solely by ποιεῖν; κτίζειν represents 
it first in Dt 433, and afterwards more usually than 
ποιεῖν : while both stand for it, sometimes side by 
side, in Deutero-Isaiah (e.g. 45’). Simee ποιεῖν is 
simply to make, while κτίζειν 15. (classically) to found 
(a city, a colony), and so to make from the begin- 


ning, originally, for the first time (not necessarily ! 
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out of nothing), κτίζειν is especially fitted to express 
God’s creative activity not only in the physical 
(Ee 12', Ro 1°), but also in the spiritnal sphere 
(Col 3°. For an OT premonition of the spiritual 
sense, see Ps 5112, where create, κτίζειν, and renew, 
ἐνκαινίζειν, recall together the καινὴ κτίσις, new 
creature, of 2 Co 51). The use of the subst. κτίσιν 
exactly corresponds. Incontradistinction to κτίσμα, 
which points to the creative act completed and 
embodied, it denotes sometimes the creative act in 
process (Ro 1°), at other times the thing created, 
regard being paid to the process of its production. 
It is used (1) physically (a) of the whole creation 
(so invariably in OT and Apocer.; in NT, Ro 87°), 
often with special reference to mankind as the 
creation (Mk 16%, Col 1%); (Ὁ) of the individual 
creation, the ereature (like the purely physical 
κτίσμα of the Apocr. and NT), Ro 8; (2) spiritually, 
of the new creature (2 Co 5", Gal 6"), and the new 
creation (Ro 839-33) in Christ Jesus, the original and 
originator of the new race, and the renovator of 
nature as a whole. Cf. the rabbinical expressions 
bériyah hdddshah, ‘new creation,’ of a man con- 
verted to Judaism; and hiddiish ha‘élam, ‘the new 
age’ (lit. newness of the age) to be ushered in by 
the Messiah; also Isaiah’s ‘new heavens and new 
earth’ (65!7), the παλιγγενεσία, regencration (Mt 
1938), and the ἀποκατάστασις πάντων, restitution of all 
things (Ac 353. The classical sense οἱ κτίζειν, to 
found, occurs only in 1 Es 458, but is traceable in 
the meaning of κτίσις in 1 P 28, πάσῃ ἀνθρωπίνῃ 
κτίσει, ‘every institution, i.e. ordinance, of man.’ 
J. MASSIE. 
CREDIT.—1 Mac 1018 ‘When Jonathan and the 
people heard these words, they gave no credit 
uuto them’ (οὐκ ἐπίστευσαν αὐτοῖς, RV ‘ credence’). 
Cf. Introd. to Rhemish NT, ‘The discerning of 
Canonical from not Canonical, and of their infal- 
lible truth, and sense, commeth unto us, only by 
the credite we give unto the Catholike Churche.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
CREDITOR.—See DEBT. 


CREED.—A ereed is an authorized statement or 
definition of religious beliefs. The name is usually 
limited in its application to the three formulas 
known as the Apostles’, the Nicene (or Constanti- 
nopolitan), and the Athanasian. The history of 
these documents has been the subject of minute 
and elaborate investigation. The most convenient 
collection of the materials for study is to be found 
in Hahn’s Biblioth. d. Symb, u. ρὐμγι ων d. alt. 
Kirche}, 1897. The earliest traces of the Apostles’ 
Creed are investigated in vol. i. pt. 2, of Gebhardt, 
Harnack, and Zahn’s Patr. A post. Op., and Harnack, 
Anhang to Hahn (ed. 2); and the recent controversy 
as to its original meaning, and the source of certain 
clauses, is accessible in Harnack, Apost. Glaubens- 
bek., and Swete, Apostles’ Creed. As Swainson has 
observed, it is necessary to remark that until the 
tenth century the name ‘apostles’’ or ‘apostolic’ 
was applied to the Nicene as well as to the Western 
synibol to which it is now appropriated ; both were 
regarded as embodying the apostolic teaching, and 
the epithet ‘apostolic’ does not always entitle us 
to say that the Latin symbol is the one meant. 
But the purpose of this article is not to enter on 
the origin and history of the creeds, but to ind1- 
cate their biblical suggestions or anticipations. 

Pagan religion was a rite rather than a doctrine ; 
if the ceremonial were duly performed, the 
worshipper was at liberty to interpret it, or leave 


it unexplained, as he pleased. The myths which 


in ἃ certain sense rationalize ritual do not amount 
to a doctrine; there is nothing in them binding 
the reason or faith of the agin ae and pagan 
religion has no theology or creed. Neither has 
it a historical basis, which might be exhibited and 
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guarded by a solemn recital of sacred facts. In 
both respects it is distinguished from the religion 
of revelation. This rests upon facts, which have 
to be perpetually made visible, and upon an inter- 
pretation of those facts, without which they lose 
their value and power as a basis forreligion. This 
is true both of OT and NT stages in revelation, but 
it is in the latter only that we can be said to see 
the first approaches to the formation of a creed. 
The Ten Words, with their demand for monolatry, 
if not their proclamation of monotheism, might be 
regarded as the ‘symbol’ of the ancient religion : 
the Shema—Hear, Ὁ Israel, J” our God is one J’— 
in Dt 6* is the nearest approach to the enunciation 
of a doctrine. In NT there are various more 
distinct indications, sometimes of the existence, 
sometimes of the contents, of what would now be 
called a creed. The emphasis which Jesus lays 
upon faith in Himself makes Him, naturally, the 
principal subject in these. The Christian creed is 
a confession of faith in Him; there is nothing in 
it which is not a more or less immediate inference 
from what He is, or teaches, or does. The early 
confession of Nathanael (Jn 1%), ‘Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God: thou art the King of Israel,’ is the 
germ of a creed. There is probably more, though 
not everything, in Peter’s confession at Czsarea 
Philippi (Mt 161°), ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ The exclamation of Thomas in 
Jn 20% goes further still. We may infer from such 
passages as 1 Co 123 (‘Jesus is Lord’) and Ro 109 (‘If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, 
and believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead’), that a confession of the exaltation of the 
crucified Jesus was the earliest form of Christian 
creed. Cf. Ac 2%, Some such confession seems to 
have been connected from the beginning with the 
administration of baptism. This appears from the 
ancient interpolation in Ac 857 in which the eunuch 
is made, before his baptism, to say, ‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God’; but stil] more 
from Mt 28", The formula, ‘into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’ 
which is here prescribed for baptism, is undoubtedly 
the outline on which both the Western (Apostolic) 
and the Eastern (Nicene) symbols were moulded ; 
and candidates for baptism were at a very early 
date required to profess their faith, sometimes in 
the very words of those symbols, sometimes in forms 
virtually equivalent to them. (See Baptism.) It 
has indeed been pointed out that where baptism is 
mentioned historically in NT, it is ‘into the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 816 19° ete.), not into the 
triune name of Mt 28%: but the surprise of St. 
Paul in Ac 19° that any one could have been 
baptized without hearing of the Holy Spirit, is 
fair evidence that the Holy Spirit was mentioned 
whenever Christian baptism was dispensed (observe 
the force of οὖν in Ac 198. Expansions of tliis 
trinitarian formula constituted what Irenzus calls 
‘the canon of the truth which one receives at 
baptism’ (Iren,. Her. 1. x. 1, and the note in 
Harvey's ed. vol. i. p. 871.). Such expansions, 
however, are hardly to be found in NT. ‘The brief 
summaries of Christian fundamentals are usually 
of a diffcrent character. ‘Thus St. Paul mentions, 
as the elements of his gospel in 1 Co 15** Christ’s 
death for sins, His burial, and His resurrection. 
In 1 Ti 3 there is what is usually considered a 
liturgical fragment, defining at least for devotional 
purposes the contents of ‘the mystery of godliness,’ 
the open secret of the true religion. There the 
first emphasis is laid on the Incarnation—He who 
was manifested in the flesh; and the last on the 
Ascension—He who was received up in glory. As | 
in the individual confessions mentioned above, 
Christ is the subject throughout, It is difficult to 


St. Paul delights, sometimes objective as in Ro 1%, 
sometimes subjective as in 2 Th 2%, Tit 3%’, in- 
fluenced the formulation of Christian truth for 
catechetical purposes, or were themselves due to 
the need for it; but it is obvious that outlines of 
gospel teaching, such as the apostles delivered 
everywhere, must soon have been required and 
supplied. Such an outline may be referred to in 
2'T1 18§—drortrwow ἔχε ὑγιαινόντων hd-ywr—though 
it may well be the case that something is denoted 
much more copious than anything we call a creed: 
a cateehist’s manual, for instance, such as might 
contain the bulk of one of our gospels. It is usual 
to assume that by παραθήκη or παρακαταθήκη (1 Ti 
030. 2 Ti 113) is meant ‘the faith onee delivered to 
the saints,’ in the sense of a creed or deposit of 
doctrine ; and though good scholars dispute this, 
and suppose the ref. to be to Timothy’s vocation as 
a minister of the gospel, the assumption is probably 
correet. For in the first passage the παραθήκη is 
opposed to ‘profane babblings and oppositions of 
knowledge falsely so called, whieh some professing 
have erred concerning the fazth’ ; and in the second, 
it is evidently parallel to the ‘form’ or ‘ outline of 
sound words.’ There are several passages in which 
St. Paul uses the word κήρυγμα to denote the eon- 
tents of his gospel (Ro 16”, Tit 1° κήρυγμα 8 
ἐπιστεύθην ἐγώ) in a way which suggests that idea 
of the gospel which would naturally find embodi- 
ment in a creed. The τύπος διδαχῆς of Ro 61" is 
evidently wider than anything we mean by creed. 
There is one passage in NT (He 6!) in which 
the elementary doctrines of the Christian religion 
are enumerated, partly from a subjective point of 
view (repentance and faith), partly more objeet- 
ively (resurrection and judgment). In one place 
the reality of the Incarnation is expressly asserted 
as the foundation of the Christian religion, and as 
a test of all ‘spirits,’ in a tone which had immense 
influence on early Christian dogma (1Jn4%), The 
creeds of Christendom go back to these small be- 
ginnings. The tendency to produce them is plainly 
as old as the work of Christian preaching and 
teaching ; and their legitimate use, as all these NT 
passages suggest, is to exhibit and guard the truth 
as it has been revealed in and by Jesus. If it be 
true that ¢he dogma of Christianity is the Trinity, 
and that this is the central content of the creeds, 
it must be remembered that the trinitarian con- 
ception of God depends upon the revelation of the 
Father, and the gift of the Spirit, both of which 
are dependent on the knowledge of the Son. In 
other words, it is truth ‘as truth is in Jesus.’ But 
on this view of the content of the creeds, we 
should have to refer for the Seripture basis of 
them to such passages (besides those quoted above) 
as 1 Co 12*6, 2 Co 1314, Eph 218. Jude “1, Jn 14-16. 
Apart from the authenticity of Mt 28, these are 
sufficient to show how instinctive is the combina- 
tion of Father, Son, and Spirit in the thought of 
NT writers, and how completely the problem is 
set in Christian experience to which ee Church 
doctrine of tlie Trinity, as embodied in the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan creed, is an answer. ‘The his- 
torical, as opposed to theological, statements in the 
creeds claim to rest on direct Scripture authority. 


LITERATURE. — Swainson, Apostolic and Nicene Creeds; 
Ileurtley, Harmonia Symbolica; Caspari, Ungedruckte, etc., 
Q@uellen z. Ges, ἃ. Taufsymbols u. ἃ. Glaubensregel; Lumby, 
Hist. of Creeds; Zabn, Apost. Syimb. (1892); and the works of 
Hahn, Harnack, and Swete referred to above. 

J. DENNEY. 


CREEPING THINGS.—Much confusion is some- 
times occasioned by the fact that two distinct 
Heb. terms are (frequently) represented by this 
expression in the EV. 

(1) The term which is most correctly so repre- 


say whether the summaries of his gospel in which | sented is rémes (wp ), from raémas, to glide or creep : 
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under this term ‘creeping things’ are mentioned 
Gn 155. 35 (as created, together with ‘cattle,’ and 
‘beasts of the earth’ [2.e. speaking generally, 
herbivora and carnivora], on the sixth day); 1* (as 
given into the dominion of man, together with the 
© fish of the sea,’ the ‘fowl of the air,’ the ‘cattle 
and all beasts [Pesh.] of the earth’); 67% 714. 8 
817. 19 (ag spared, usually together with ‘ cattle’ and 
‘fowl,’ on occasion of the Flood) ; in other allusions 
to the animal kingdom, often by the side of 
‘beasts,’ ‘cattle,’ ‘fowl,’ or ‘fishes,’ 1 K 435 (618) 
‘He spake also of cattle, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes,’ Hos 218 0). Hab 114 
(the Chaldszan makes men to be ‘as the fishes of 
the sea, as the creeping things, over whom is no 
ruler’), Ezk 819 (figures of them worshipped by 
Israelites), 382, Ps 148% In Gn 9° [RV mowing 
thing], where the term stands by itself, it is used 
more generally of all gliding or creeping things (cf. 
the verb in Gn 1538 7% 819 [RV moveth, moved]; Ps 
104%): and in Ps 104% of gliding aquatic crea- 
tures (cf. the verb in Gn 1?!, Lv 1178, Ps 6994 5) [RV 
moveth]) ; so also perhaps (note the context, esp. 
v.}5) in Hab 14. The corresponding verb is often 
found closely joined to it, Gn 1° 713 8", Ezk 38”; 
or used synonymously, Gn 150 7° 95 (RV teemeth), 
Lv 20% (RV id.), Dt 4° (by the side of cattle, 
fowl, and fish), ef. Lv 11“ (RV moveth). These are 
all the occurrences of either the subst. or the verb. 
From a survey of the passages in which rémes 
occurs, especially those (as Gn 135, 1 Καὶ 4° ) in which 
it stands beside beasts, fowls, and fishes, in popular 
classifications of the animal kingdom, it is evident 
that it is the most general term denoting reptiles, 
which, especially in the East, would be the most 
conspicuous and characteristic of living species, 
when beasts, fowls, and fishes had been excluded. 
Dillm. and Keil (on Gn 133 both define it as denot- 
ing creatures moving on the ground ‘either without 
feet, or with imperceptible feet.’ It is often defined 
more precisely by the addition of ‘that creepeth 
upon the earth,’ or (Gn 1” 6°, Hos 918) ‘upon the 
eround.’ The term not being a scientific one, it in- 
cluded also, perhaps, creeping insects, and possibly 
even very small quadrupeds: but the limitation of 
rémes to the ‘smaller quadrupeds of the earth’ (to 
the exclusion of reptiles), which has been devised 
(Dawson, Modern Science in Bible Lands, 1888, p. 28) 
for the purpose of ‘harmonizing’ Gn 1 with the 
teachings of paleontology, is arbitrary, and cannot 
be sustained. 

(2) The other term, also sometimes unfortunately 
rendered ‘creeping things,’ is shérez (yw): this 
is applied to creatures, whether terrestrial or 
aquatic, which appear in swarms, and is accord- 
ingly best represented by swarming things. It 
occurs (sometimes with the cognate verb) Gn 1” 
‘let the water swarm with swarming things,’ cf. 
v.24 ‘every living soul [see SOUL] that creepeth, 
wherewith the waters swarmed’; 711 (beside fowl 
and cattle and beast) ‘every swarming thing that 
swarmed upon the earth’; Lv 5? ‘the carcases of 
unclean swarming things’; 11° ‘of all the swarm- 
ing things of the waters’; ν. 9 (=Dt 141%), vv.2- 33 
‘winged swarming things’ (t.e. flying insects: 
locusts are instanced); ν, 9 ‘ swarming things, that 
swarm upon the earth’ (the weasel, the mouse, and 
various kinds of lizards are instanced), ef. v.?! 
‘among all swarming things’; νν. 3143. 48. ‘every 
swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth’— 
including (v.**) insects with more than four feet; 
v.4 ‘any swarming thing that creepeth upon the 
earth’; v.* ‘every living soul that glideth (ef. 
above, No. 1) in the waters, and every living soul 
that swarmeth upon the earth’ ; 22° ‘ whoso touch- 
eth any swarming thing by which he may become 
unclean.’ 
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Ps 105%"); Ezk 47? ‘every living soul that swarmeth’ 
(viz. in a river); and fig., of animals generally, 
Gn 8” (RV breed abundantly), and of men, 917 (RV 
wd.) Kix 11 (of the Israelites multiplying in Egypt: 
RV increased abundantly). Shérez thus denotes 
creatures that appear in swarms, whether such as 
teem in the water, or those which swarm on the 
ground or in the air, ae. creeping and flying 
insects, small reptiles, such as lizards, and small 
quadrupeds, as the weasel and the mouse. Shérez 
and rémes are not co-extensive; for, though par- 
ticular animals, as small reptiles, would no doubt 
be included under either designation, rémes would 
not be applied to flying insects, or (at least 
properly) to aquatic creatures, nor is it certain 
that it was apphed to small quadrupeds, or even to 
creeping insects ; while shérez would not probably 
be used of large reptiles, or of any, in fact, which 
did not usually appear in swarms. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

CREMATION.—It is sometimes stated that burn- 
ing was the ordinary mode of disposing of the dead 
among all ancient nations, except the Egyptians, 
who embalmed them; the Chinese, who buried them 
in the earth; and the Jews, who buried them in 
the sepulchres. This statement requires a good 
deal of qualification. Lucian tells us that the 
Greeks burned their dead while the Persians buried 
them (De Lactu, xxi.); and it is certain that among 
the Greeks bodies were often buried without being 
burned (Thue. i. 134. 6; Plat. Phedo, 115E; 
Plut. Lye. xxvil.). Among the Romans both 
methods were in use; and Cicero believed that 
burial was the more ancient (De Legibus, il. 22. 
56). Sothat Persians, Greeks, and Romans must be 
added as, at any rate, partialexceptions. Whether 
religious, or sanitary, or practical reasons were 
uppermost in deciding between the different 
methods is uncertain. Where fuel was scarce, 
cremation would be difficult or impossible. 

That the Jews’ preference for sepulchres was 
determined by a belief in the resurrection of the 
body is very doubtful. The doctrine itself seems 
to have been of late development; and modern 
Jews, who acccpt the doctrine, do not object to 
cremation. Nevertheless, their forefathers rarely 
practised it, and perhaps then only as an alter- 
native to what would be more distasteful. The 
bodies of Saul and his sons were burned by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (18 8113), perhaps to secure 
them from further insult by the Philistines, and to 
make it more easy to conceal the bones. Am 6” 
gives a horrible picture of a whole household 
having died, and a man’s uncle and a servant 
being the only survivors left to burn the last body. 
But we are probably to understand a plague, or 
something exceptional. That bodies were burned 
in the valley of Hinnom in times of pestilence is 
an assertion which lacks support. However large 
the number of the dead, burial was the manner of 
disposing of them (Iizk 394-1), The ‘very great 
burning’ made for Asa at his burial (2 Ch 164) 
is not a case of cremation, but of burning spices 
and furniture in his honour (comp. Jer 34°). 
‘When R. Gamaliel the elder died, Onkelos the 
proselyte burned in his honour the worth of seventy 
mine of Tyrian money’ (T.B. Aboda Zara 11a). 
Comp. 2 Ch 21% Nor is 1 K 13? an allusion to 
cremation. Bones of men previously buried are to 
be burned on the altar to pollute it and render it 
abominable. 

In the NT there is no instance of cremation, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or heathen; and there 
is abundant evidence that the early Christians 
followed the Jewish practice of burial, with or 
without embalming (Minuc. Felix, Octav. xxxix. ; 


The cognate verb sh@raz occurs also | Tert. Apol. xlii.; Aug. De Civ. Der, 1. 12, 13). 


Ex 88 (738) ‘the river shall swarm with frogs’ (cf. | It was to outrage this well-known Christian senti- 
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ment that persecutors sometimes burned the bodies 
of the martyrs and scattered their ashes in mockery 
of the resurrection (Eus. 8}... v. 1. 62, 63; comp. 
Lact. Inst. vi. 12). The example of the Jews, 
the fact that Christ was buried, the association of 
burning with heathen practices, and perhaps rather 
material views respecting the resurrection, have 
contributed to make cremation unpopular among 
Christians. But there is nothing essentially anti- 
christian in it: and charity requires us to adopt 
any reverent manner of disposing of the dead 
which science may prove to be least injurious to 
the living. A. PLUMMER. 


CRESCENS.—A companion of St. Paul in his 
final imprisonment, sent by him to Galatia (2 Ti 
410) 2.6. either to Asiatic Galatia,—a view sup- 
ported by St. Paul’s usage elsewhere, and by the 
context, in which all the other places mentioned 
lie east of Rome (so Const. Apost. vil. 46; Tille- 
mont, Mémoires sur St. Paw, Note 81; Smith, 
DB? s.v.); or possibly to Gaul (so x C, reading 
Γαλλίαν ; Euseb. HE iii. 4; Epiph. Her. 51. 11; 
Theodore and Theodoret ad 2 Ti 4°; Lightfoot, 
Gal. pp.3 and 30). A late Western tradition treats 
him as the founder of the Churches of Vienne and 
of Mayence (Gams. Series Episc.). His memory 
is honoured in the Roman martyrology on June 
27, in the Greek Menologion on May 30, and there 
he is treated as one of the seventy disciples, and 
a bishop of Chalcedon. [Acta Sanctorum, June 
27; Menologion, May 30.] The name is Latin, 
and is found among the freedmen of Nero (Tac. 
Hist. i. 76), the centurions (Ann. xv. 11), and the 
priests of Phoebus (Jmser. Greece, Sic. et Ital. 
1020). W. Lock. 


CRESCENTS.—RV tr. of ony Jg 871-78 (AV 
‘ornaments’), Is 348 (AV ‘round tires like the 
moon’). Asclearly indicated by its etym. (from 
Aram. sahrd, ‘moon,’ with én as diminutive ter- 
mination, —for which see Barth, Nominalbildg. 
§ 212),—the sahdrén was a crescent or moon-shaped 
ornament of gold (Jg 8”), introduced presumably 
by Syrian traders from Babylonia. In OT we find 
these crescents worn by Midianite chiefs (Jg 856), by 
the ladies of Jerus. (Is 34), and hung by the former 
on the necks of their camels (Jg 8“). They were 
in all probability worn on the truest by a chain 
round the neck, like the crescents (Aiddldt) of a 
modern Arab. belle (see Del. and Dillm. on Is 3; 
Keil, Bibl. Archeol. Eng. tr. ii. 149; Nowack, Hed. 
Arch. 1. 129; ef. Jg 8°», where the crescents seem 
to be distinguished from the chains by which they 
were suspended). Others (e.g. Moore, Comm. in 
loc.) consider the latter to have been ‘ necklaces or 
collars, the elements of which were little golden 
crescents.’ Originally the crescents were amulets or 
charms (W. R. Smith in Journ. of Philology, xiv. 
122-123 ;* Wellh. Shvzzen, iii. 144), although by 
Isaiah’s time they may have become more purely 
ornamental, A. kh. 8. KENNEDY. 


CRETE.—Crete, the modern Candia, is an island 
in the Mediterranean, 60 miles to the S. of Greece. 
Its greatest length from E. to W. is 156 miles, while 
its width varies from 30 to 7 miles. The orig. 
inhabitants were prob. a kindred race with those 
of Asia Minor. (Ὁ. plays a prominent part in the 
legendary, as well as in the early historical period. 
Lying as a convenient stepping-stone between the 
continents of the Old World, the island was prob- 


ably colonised by the Doriansin the 3rd generation j 


after their conquest of the Peloponnesus. Homer 
numbers them together with the Achwans and 


* Smith suggests that the sahurénim may have been of horse- 
shoe form, ‘so that this is the same kind of amulet which is still 
often found on stable doors.’ 


Pelasgians among the inhabitants. Some striking 
points of resemblance are noticed by Aristotle 
(Polities, ii. 10) between the institutions of Sparta 
and those of C., prominent among them being the 
military training, and the system of common 
meals. The mythical king Minos, round whom so 
many legends cluster, is alluded to as a historical 
person by Thucyd. (i. 4. 8) and Aristotle. He was 
the first to gain command of the sea; he insured 
the payment of tribute by the suppression of piracy, 
and finally failed in an attempt to conquer Sicily. 
C. was mountainous, fertile, and thickly populated. 
Its cities were said to be 100 in number (Hom. JJ. 
li. 649; Virg. Aen. iii. 106), and elsewhere 90 (Hom. 
Od. xix. 174), the most important being Gnossus, 
Gortyna (1 Mac 153), Cydonia, and Lyctus. The 
warlike spirit of the inhabitants, due to their 
position and training, was fostered by their internal 
disputes and their fondness for service as mercen- 
aries. Tacitus ({/ist. v. 2) says that the Jews were 
fugitives from C., and connects their name, Ἰουδαῖοι, 
with the mountain in the island called Ida. This 
probably arose from a confusion between the Jews 
and Philistines, the latter of whom are called 
Caphtorim, from Caphtor (Dt 2%, Am 97), the 
country from which they migrated to Pal., and 
may possibly be identified with the Cherethites 
mentioned 1 S 304, Ezk 2616, In Jer 47! the passage 
‘the Philistines, the remnant of the isle of Caphtor,’ 
has marginal alternative in RV ‘ of the sea-coast’ 
for ‘isle’; and in the LXX (Zeph 25) πάροικοι 
Κρητῶν is found and is tr. ‘inhabitants of the sea- 
coast, the nation of the Cherethites’ (RV), and 
Κρήτη (Zeph 2°)=‘the sea-coast.? Caphtor may 
have been a part of Crete, possibly Cydonia on the 
N. coast, which contained a river, Jardanus (ef. 
Jordan), Hom. Od. iii. 292. In any case C. was 
prob. a primitive settlement of the Caphtorim, and 
the Cretan character resembles in some respects 
what we know that of the Philistines to have been. 
The capture of Jerus. by Ptolemy Soter, and the 
forced emigration of the Jews, B.C. 320, drove many 
doubtless to C. as wellasto Egypt. C. is mentioned 
in 1 Mac 10%. Demetrius Soter, an enemy of the 
Jews, had retired to a life of self-indulgence in 
Antioch, and was defeated and killed by the 
usurper Balas. The latter was in turn attacked 
by Demetrius Nikator, the son of Soter, who 
invaded Cilicia from C., and, though joined by 
Apollonius, the Rom. governor of Ccele-Syria, 
was defeated by Jonathan Maccabzeus near Azotus, 
B.C. 148. 

In B.c. 141 Simon Maccabzeus, on the recognition 
of his authority, renewed the old friendship with 
the Romans, and obtained from the consul Lucius 
the promise of protection for the Jews from the 
inhabitants of Gortyna in C. (1 Mac 1533. There 
is no doubt that, after this date, the number of 
Jews in the island increased greatly. Internal 
quarrels among the Cretans led to the invitation to 
Philip Iv. of Macedon to act as mediator, but the 
effects of his intervention were not lasting. C. was 
taken by the Romans under Metellus, B.C. 67, and 
joined to Cyrene and made a Roman province. 
Under Augustus, Creta-Cyrene became a senatorial 
province governed by a proprietor and a legatus. 

Cretans are mentioned (Ac 31 among the 
strangers present at Jerus. at the Feast of Pentecost. 

St. Paul touched at C. in the course of his dis- 
astrous voyage to Rome. Starting from Myra in 
Lycia, in the charge of a centurion, on board a corn 
ship of Alexandria, since the winds prevented a 
straight course, he sailed under the lee of C., 1.6. 
S. instead of N. of the island. Skirting the pro- 
moutory of Salmone (Ac 27’) on the E. side, and 
coasting along the S., the vessel reached an anchor- 
age called Fair Ilavens, a little to the E. of Cape 
Matala. Five miles to the E. some ruins have 
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been discovered which may be those of Lasea. 
This harbour was not considered safe for wintering 
in, though St. Paul recommended keeping to it. 
It was getting late in the year. The Fast, 1.6. the 
great Day of Atonement, on the 10th day of the 7th 
month ‘Tisri, about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, had passed, and the ancients did not 
usually sail after the setting of the Pleiades, Oct. 20 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 619) or the beginning of 
Nov. The centurion, however, preferred the advice 
of the master and the owner of the vessel, who 
wished to reach the shelter of Phoenix on the 8. W. 
of the island. This has usually been identified 
with Lutro, said to have been called by the ancients 
Pheenike, the only secure harbour on the S. coast 
which faced E. (RV). There is no harbour 
existing at that spot now, but one is marked in 
some Admiralty charts of the middle of the last 
cent., and called Lutro. In order to identify 
Phoenix (Ac 27!) with this roadstead, the foreed 
interpretation of the words κατὰ λίβα καὶ κατὰ 
xepov, ‘down the S.W. wind and down the ΝΟ. 
wind,’ found in the RVm is adopted. It is better, 
however, to take the words as in AV in their usual 
sense, ‘lying toward S.W. and N.W..,’ esp. as there 
is a harbour opposite Lutro called Phineka in that 
position. 

On a gentle 8. wind springing up, the attempt 
was made to reach Phoenix, and the vessel coasted 
along the 8. shore of C. There suddenly, however, 
blew down from the island (κατ᾽ αὐτῆς) a wind, 
Euraquilo E.N.E., in the teeth of which it was 
found impossible to sail, so the ship was allowed to 
scud before the gale to the lee of Cauda (or Clauda, 
AV), 20 miles 8. of Cape Matala, the southern- 
most promontory of the island. Fourteen days 
later the vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
Melita. 

It is not known who planted Christianity in C. 
If St. Paul did so, it must have been before his 
first imprisonment, possibly in the course of a visit 
while he was staying at Corinth or Ephesus. 
Perhaps the Church in the island had been founded 
by Christian converts. St. Paul seems to imply 
from his words to Titus (Tit 15), ‘ For this cause 
left I thee in C.,’ that he had been to the island. 
The fact that Titus was left to supply all omissions 
and appoint elders in every city, shows that the 
Church had been established long enough to admit 
the presence of irregularities, and had been im- 
perfectly organised. 

The untrustworthy character of the Cretans 
(Κρῆτες, Ac 2" AV Cretes, Tit 1}? AV Cretians) was 
proverbial. St. Paul quotes from one of their own 
poets, Epimenides (Tit 112), who lived about B.c. 
600, and is called by Plato ‘a divine man,’ that 
‘they were always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons.’ 
Witness to their avarice is also borne by Livy 
(xliv. 45) and Plutarch A‘ milius (§ 23), ‘the Cretans 
are as cager for riches as bees for honey’; to their 
ferocity and fraud by Polybius and Strabo; and to 
their mendacity by Callimachus, Hymn in Jov. 
8, who begins a line Kpfjres ἀεὶ ψεῦσται with the 
same words as Epimenides. 


LitzRATURE,—Bunbury, Hist. of Ancient Geog.; Weldon’s tr. 
of Aristotle’s Politics; Rawlinson, Herodotus; and the Comm. 
on Acts, esp. Page, Blass, and Rendall. 


C. H. PRICHARD. 

CRIB (max).—The earliest meaning of the Eng. 
word (of which the origin is unknown) is ‘a barred 
receptacle for fodder used in cowsheds and fold- 
yards; also in fields, for beasts lying out during 
the winter.’ And that is precisely the meaning 
of the Heb. word ’ébhds (fr. ax to feed), which 
is used Is 15 of a crib for the ass, Pr 144 for the 
ox, Job 39° for the ‘unicorn,’ 1.6. wild ox. 


J. HASTINGS, 
GRICKET.—See LOCUST. 


CRIER.—In this form the word is not found in 
the Bible, but the verb from which it is derived 
(SIR, Bodw) is sometimes used in the sense of cry- 
ing aloud, or proclaiming. Of Wisdom it is said 
that she ‘crieth in the chief place of concourse,’ 
Pr 151. and in answer to the question of the Jews, 
‘Who art thou?’ the Baptist calls himself ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ Jn 1%, In 
ancient times, when men were illiterate, and could 
not read written mandates, public criers proclaimed 
the orders of the king or men of authority. In the 
Middle Ages heraids, preceded by trumpeters who 
announced their mission, made public proclama- 
tions. This custom is still carried out in the E. 
In every town and village a public crier, distin- 
guished for his loud voice, is appointed to give 
notice on the part of governors or other authorities 
of some fresh order. Or, going through the streets, 
or standing on some height, he announces the 
loss of some article,—sometimes the straying of a 
young child,—giving a description of the lost 
object, offering sometimes a reward, and always 
concluding with a reminder of the divine promise 
of a ‘reward in heaven.’ Of this class of public 
criers is the muezzin among Moslems, who at the 
five appointed times of prayer mounts the minaret, 
and, after proclaiming the unity and greatness of 
God, calls men to ‘prayer and eternal happiness.’ 
In the quict watches of the night this cry, heard 
from many a minaret, is often very impressive. 

J. WORTABET. 

CRIME.—About 1611 and earlier, ‘crime’ was 
used, like Lat. crimen, in the sense of charge or 
accusation; as Grafton (1568), Chron. it. $2, ‘The 
common people raysed a great cryme upon the 
Archbishop,’ and Milton, Par. Lost, ix. 1181— 

‘But I rue 

That error now, which is become my crime 

And thou th’ accuser.’ 
In three out of the four occurrences of ὁ. in AV, 
this is the meaning. In Job 31" (7) the Heb., 
and presumably the Eng., is crime in the mod. 
sense. But in Ezk 7% ‘the land is full of bloody 
crimes,’ the Heb. (o'93 ΒΩ) is ‘accusation of 
bloodshed,’ or as RVm, ‘judgment of blood.’ In 
Ac 25% ‘the c. (RV ‘matter’) laid against him,’ 
the Gr. ἔγκλημα Means an accusation, and is so 
used distinctly in the only other occurrence in 
NT, Ac 23° (AV and RV ‘charge’). Lastly, in 
Ac 2557 ‘to signify the crimes laid against him,’ 
the Gr. αἰτία certainly means ‘accusation’ (RV 
‘charge’) as always in class. Greek. Cf. Ac 2518 
Geneva, ‘Against whom when the accusers stood 
up, they brought no erime of such things as I 
supposed.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS.—A. CRIMES. 
—The term occurs in the Scriptures as a tr. of 
the foll. words:—vpvn, Ezk 7%; am, Job 31"; 
ogx, Gn 9010. αἰτία, Ac 2577, changed in RV to 
‘charges,’ and ‘fault’ in AV Jn 18% 19% to 
‘crime’; ἔγκλημα, Ac 251%, changed in RV to 
‘matter.’ Crime isan act that subjects the doer 
to legal punishment; a grave offence against the 
legal order; wickedness; iniquity. In the Bible 
such an act is regarded as an offence against (1) 
God or (2)man. ‘The distinction cannot always be 
maintained, for an injury to the creature is ob- 
noxious to the Creator. For convenience of refer- 
ence the list appears in alphabetical order. 

Adultery in general terms was forbidden in the 
seventh commandment (Ex 20%). It usually de- 
notes sexual intercourse of a married woman with 
any other man than her husband, or of a married 
man with any other than his wife. More specifi- 


cally in the Isr. as well as Rom. law, the term was 
eontined to illicit intercourse of a married or be- 
trothed woman with any other man than her 
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husband. Other unchaste relations were dis- 
approved, but they were described by different 
words. It was deemcd an outrageous crime, 


striking at the laws of inheritance and inflicting a 
spurious ofispring on the husband, and was to be 
punished with death, Lv 2010 19-24, Kizk 16% #, by 
the act of stoning, Jn 8°. It has been seriously 
doubted whether the extreme penalty was exe- 
cuted, Lightfoot failing to find the record of a 
single instance, except of a priest’s daughter who was 
burnt according to the order, but she was unmarried. 
A bondmaid was only seourged (Lv 19”). Muti- 
lation of nose and ears is mentioned (Ezk 23%), 
See Mutilation. Divorce became a substitute for 
severer penalties. The word is used to describe 
the unfaithfulness of the covenant people who dis- 
solved their relation with God (Jer 2? 3! 1377 3182, 
Hos 8°), and those who rejected Christ are described 
as an ‘adulterous generation’ (Mt 12° 164, Mk 8%). 

Afitray.—He who inflicted an injury was required 
to pay for loss of time and the medical expenses, 
and an especial consideration for a pregnant woman 
indirectly injured (Ex 211% 1% 2-22), A certain form 
of vicious attempt was to be summarily and piti- 
lessly punished (Dt 254) 1%), 

Assassination.—See Murder. 

Assault, resulting in damage, incurred the penalty 
of retaliation. The gér as well as the home-born 
was protected (Lv 2419-22), 

Bestiality, treated as a rank and mortal offence 
(Ex 22), Lv 18% 9015-16). The'Talm. givesasareason 
for slaughter of the beast, that all memory of the 
low transaction might be obliterated. The crime 
was charged on the Canaanites, and was said to 
exist in Egypt. 

Blasphemy.—An irreverent use of the name of 
God, accompanied with cursing (Lv 24-14); a pre- 
sumptuous ἐμαὶ, or, RV, an act done ‘with a high 
hand’ (Nu 15°); contempt towards God. See 
separate article. 

Breach of Covenant.—In this term are included: 
(1) A failure to observe the Day of Atonement 
(Lv 23”); work on that day (Lv 23%). (2) Tho 
Sacrifice of Children to Molech (Lv 20°). (3) Neglect 
to Circumeise the holy seed (Gn 174, Ex 45. (4) 
An unauthorized manufacture of the holy ΟἹ] 
(Ex 30%), and (5) Anointing a Stranger therewith 
(Kx 30%). (6) Neglect of the Passover (Nu 9"). 

Breach of Ritual.—(1) Eating Blood, whether of 
fowl or beast (Lv 7” 1713) 5 because God has sancti- 
fied the life to Himself. (2) Eating Fat of the 
beast of sacrifice (Lv 7%); regarded as insanitary. 
(3) Hating Leavened Bread during the passover 
(Ex 12%.) (4) Offering a sacrifice after the ap- 
pointed time (Lv 19%). See 7-48, (5) Failure to bring 
an Offering when an animal is slaughtered for food 
(Lv 17. The notion that such was dedicated to a 
deity existed even in Egypt. (6) Offering a sacri- 
fice while the worshipper is in an Unclean condi- 
tion (Ly 7° 5: 22%49)) (7) Manufacturing holy 
Ointment for private use (Ex 308% °3), Perfume was 
regarded by the Semites as a holy thing (Pliny, 
ΧΙ, 54; see W. KR. Smith, LS p. 433). (8) Using the 
same for Perfume (Ex 8058), (9) Neglect of Purifi- 


sacrificial service was required for expiation (Lv 
67-7). In this may be included breach of contract, 
which was also severely condemned in the religion 
of the ancient Persians (Zend. Farg. iv.). The 
removal of landmarks as set by God is an offence 
that exposes to the divine curse, Dt 1913 27!" (Jos. 
Ant. IV. vili. 18.). It was wrong to move them 
when set by the fathers (Pr 2958 231), 

Bribery in general was forbidden, Ex 238, Dt 
16”, and condemned, 2 Ch 19’, Job 1533, Ps 261, 
Pr 6® 17%, 18. 155 33, Ezk 22%. It was a vice to 
which rulers seem to have been addicted (1 § 88 123, 
Am 532). 

Burglary.—See Robbery. 

Debt, while it might be a misfortune, could be 
incurred so as to expose to penalty where the in- 
solvency was the result of fraud or neglect (Mt 5% 
185-4), Perhaps punishment was inflicted to deter 
others, rather than as a vindictive act against the 
offender. In Egypt he was subjected to the bastin- 
ado (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 1854, ii. 211). 
See separate article. 

Divination.—See MAGic and sep. art. 

Drunkenness, a vice which, in view of its con- 
sequences, may be regarded as a crime (Is 281" 8.1 
56%, Ezk23" RV). Religious abstinence from strong 
drink was viewed inthe same light as refraining from 
unclean meats (ΟὟ, R. Smith, #S 465). Teetotal- 
ism was required of a Nazirite, Jg 13", and com- 
mended, Jer 35% Inebriety is forbidden in the 
Koran. See STRONG DRINK and DRUNKENNESS. 

Fornication, a sexual vice that was common 
before the time of Moses, being grossly prevalent 
in Egypt, as shown in Gn 39% and the evidence of 
the monuments; also in Babylonia (Rawlinson, 
Ancient Monarchies, iii. 30). Prostitution, a hein- 
ous crime (Jos. Ant. IV. vill. 9), wasnot tolerated by 
the Sin. code, being an abomination in the sight of 
God (Lv 19%, Dt 23!" 18), Its price could not be 
accepted in the sanctuary, Mic 1’, and death by 
stoning was the penalty for an unmarried woman 
who had concealed her crime, Dt 22-21, Τῷ would 
seem from the term ‘strange woman,’ in Pr 92:6, 
that harlots were procured from foreigners. By 
the Koran a courtesan was not allowed to testify, 
and, according to the Zendavesta, she might be 
killed without warrant, like a snake. Her vile 
methods and their terrible effects are severely por- 
trayed in Pr 21°19 5%6 75-27, and as arousing the dis- 
pleasure of God, Jer 57, Am 27717, Such excesses 
wero very common among the heathen in the 
time of the apostles (1 Co 5! % !° 6°, Gal 5, Eph 5°). 
Terms for this vice are frequently used in a sym- 
bolical sense, the chosen nation being represented 
asa harlot or adulteress (Is 17, Jer 2”, Ezk 16, 
Hos 1° 3), Idolatry itself is so designated (Jer 
359, Ezk 16% * 23°%7). Fornication is a type of 
unholy alliances in the Bk. of Rev, especially in 
chs. 17, 18, and 19. 

Homicide, which consists in taking human life 
without hatred or thirst of blood, or by mistaice or 
accident, included cases like that of the owner of 
an ox which gored a man when it was not known to 


| be vicious (Ix 21%) ; the slaying of a thief overtaken 
| in the night (Ex 22%); taking life without pre- 

meditation, or by casting a stone or missile at 
, random (Nu 353), or by the slipping of an axe- 
| me from its helve (Dt 19°). See Dt 22° and art. 
' GOEL. 


cation in general (Nu 192), The offender ‘de- 
fileth the tabernacle of the Lord.’ Cf. 1 Co 811, 
(10) Slaughtering an animal for food away from the 
door of the Tabernacle (Lv 1755. The order was 
designed to enforce religious proprieties in eating, 


and to prevent formal worship elsewhere. Even 
the gér must comply. (11) Touching holy things 
Sce 


(RV the sanctuary) Ulegally (Nu 45: 18), 
28 67, 2 Ch 264. 

Breach or Betrayal of Trust, including false 
dealing ‘in a matter of deposit, or of bargain, or 
of robbery, or oppression,’ and involving the con- 
cealment of stolen goods, was regarded as a crime 
to which not only a penalty was attached, but a | 


Idelatry.—See separate article. 

Incest.—Carnal intercourse is treated as criminal 

| when between a man and his mother, step-mother, 

half-sister, grand-daughter, step-sister, aunt, wife 
of an uncle, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, step- 
daughter, step-grand-daughter (Lv 18°); or his 

| mother-in-law (Dt 277°), Mention of an own 

sister 1s omitted as too gross to consider, 

Infanticide.—See Murder. 
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Kidnapping was a mortal offence (Dt 247), 

Lying, an attempt to deceive by speaking an un- 
truth, was forbidden in the Mosaic law (Lv 19"), and 
included in the category of sins against God. It was 
a common evil among Oriental people, but con- 
sidered very disgraceful (Wilkinson, Ane. Lgyptians, 
1854, ii. 207). The people's especially fulminated 
against the effort to lead the people astray by false 
teaching (Is 918 28% 17, Jer 1413 270. 14.15.18) Rizk 
21%, Mic 1%, Zee 13°, and many other passages). 
Falsehood is severely rebuked in Ps 62? 119%, Pr 
145-25 19-9, In NT itis regarded as a sin odious 
to God (Ac 5* 4); contrary to the essence of the 
gospel (1 Jn 15 22-27); and disqualifying the perpe- 
trator for the new order (Rev 21° 27 2215). It is 
associated with perjury (1 Ti 11. See OATH, 
WITNESS, and LYING. 

Malice, that was made apparent in tale-bearing, 
lying in wait for blood, secret hatred, and bearing 
a erudge, is condemned (Lv 197%"). 

Murder, according to the divine word, is a crime 
against which all nature revolts (Gn 4": *), The 
sanctity of human life is founded on the fact that 
man was made in the image of God (Gn 9°). 
Murder may be instigated by hatred (Nu 35% *}) ; 
or by thirst for blood, prompted by premeditated 
design (Dt 19"); or accomplished by deceitful 
stratagem (Ex 214), Assassination is an aggra- 
vated form in whieh life is destroyed by surprise or 
unexpected assault and treacherous violence (2 8 
45-6) and the following instances occur: Eglon, Jg 
320-22 « Tshbosheth, 2 S 45:5. Nadab, 1 K 15°" 78; 
Sennacherib, 2 K 1957, 2 Ch 32"! ; Gedaliah, Jer 41’. 
In the times of Felix and Festus there appeared a 
fanatical faction of Jewish patriots known as 
Sicarii, armed with daggers, sicce, who, flitting 
about unobserved among the crowds during festival 
seasons, removed opponents by assassination, and 
then feigned deep sorrow to avert suspicion. See 
Ac 21° (Jos. Ant. XX. vill. 5, Wars, I. ΧΗ], 3, II. 
xvii. 6, IV. vil. 2, ix. 5, VU. viii. 1, x. 1, xi. 1; Sehtirer, 
HJP 1. ii. 178, 185). There is no mention of 
parricide and infanticide in the Mosaic code, as if 
these crimes were not known to exist or be possible. 
In Egypt the parent was doomed to embrace the 
corpse of the child for three days (Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp. ii. 209); and while the Koran condemned 
prenatal murder as well, E. H. Palmer states in 
a note to Koran vi. 187, that female children were 
buried alive in Arabia. The following eases of 
suicide εἰ ταὶ Saul and his armour-bearer, 1§ 
3145; Ahithophel, 2 S 17%; Zimri, 1 K 16%; 
Judas Iseariot, Mt 27°; also Ptolemy Macron, 
2 Mac 1015, and Razis, 2 Mae 141-85. It could’ 
be treated as a crime by the Jews (Jos. Wars, Il. 
viii, 5), but there is no mention of penalty in the 
Scriptures. Murder in all its forms is forbidden in 
Ex 204, Dt 517, No sanctuary was to be allowed 
to the criminal (Ex 9113, Lv 241721, Nu 35! 28, Dt 
193, 1 Καὶ 278-34), Jn poetic thought the voice of 
blood shed cried for vengeance until the murderer 
was punished (Gn 4”), A woe is pronounced on 
the city that is regarded as guilty (zk 24°8) ; and 
when unsuccessful, after the most diligent efforts, in 
detecting the criminal (Jos. Ant. Iv. viii. 16), it 
must by an elaborate and impressive ceremony 
exonerate itself (Dt 21'°). So sacred was the 
regard for human hfe, that the owner of an ox 
known to be vicious and causing death was held 
guilty of a capital crime, and the ox was stoned 
(Ex 21%). In Egypt, he who witnessed a murder 
without giving Information of it was considered 
particeps ertminis. 

Ivreverence and Unkindness to Parents.—The 
command to honour father and mother (Ex 20), | 
also ineuleated in the Koran (xvii. 24. 25), rests on 
a sacred relation corresponding to that of the 
divine creation. God’s majesty is violated when 


parents are dishonoured (Ex 22). Hence the 
following are prohibited: (1) Cursing father or 
mother (Ex 911], Lv 20°). Examples of this offence 
in practice are condemned in Mt 15*§, Mk 75:2 
(2) Striking (Ex 21"). This was a capital crime 
(Dt 217821). Itis possible that insolence to parents 
was condonable by reformation, and there are 
evidences that the laws were not invariably 
executed with extreme rigour. Jos. (Ant. XVI. ΧΙ. 
2) recounts an ineffectual attempt of Herod at 
Berytus to get rid of lis sons on this charge. 

Prophesying Falsely.—See PROPHECY. 

Prostitution.—See Mornication. 

Rape, a foul crime that demanded capital punish- 
ment (Dt 2275). See Seduction. 

Robbery, when the act is accompanied with 
violence, as burglary, placed the offender beyond 
protection (Ex 22%), The Egyp. law was similar. 
Various degrees of the crime were recognized, it 
being a capital offence to take the ‘devoted thing’ 
(Jos 77), or to steal a man (Ex 9116, Dt 24’). 
See Kidnapping. 

Sabbath-Breaking.—See SABBATH. 

Seduction consisted in the enticement of an un- 
betrothed virgin, for which restitution was to be 
made by subsequent marriage, unless the father 
interposed an obstacle, but then the usual dowry 
was exacted (Ex 22), In Dt 2238 it is stated that 
a fine of 50 shekels was required, and there is no 
hint of possible compromise. Selden (Heb. Laws) 
states that the Sanhedrin added other mulets, 
beeause this was so insignificant: one for the 
shame and dishonour'; one for the loss of virginity 
and the vitiating of the body, and still another if 
foree had been used; and some aceount was taken 
of the quality and station of the person injured 
(see W. R. Smith, RS 276). An offending bond- 
maid was scourged, and her enticer, besides paying 
the fine, must make a trespass-offering (Ly 19”°*4). 

Slander was prohibited, though no punishment is 
named (Ex 23!) except when a wife’s chastity was 
falsely impeached (Dt 32'5-”). See separate article. 

Sodomy was delicately but positively condemned 
in Gn 13% 1957, and a ee 8.5. an abomination 
(Ly 18% 9015. On this crime the Koran and 
Zendavesta likewise are very severe. The Israelites 
were not always innocent. Τὺ was an evil practised 
inreligious ceremonies, as appears from the terms 0 
and ayip (Gn 38" and Hos 4%), whiecli show that 
both males and females were set apart for such 
flagitious uses ; but if allowed in heathen pomies 
it was never to be permitted in the worship of J", 
Dt 2377, 1 K 14% 15!2 99%, 2 Ik 237, Job 36, Hos 
414 (W. R. Smith, δ 133). 

Speaking Evil of Rulers.—In the theocracy 
rulers are regarded as standing in the place of God, 
and so all reproachful words are prohibited. In 
Ex 22% 8, Jo 5%, 1 S 2%, Ps 82): the term oy is 
used so as to imply that judges or legal officers are 
divine representatives. 

Swearing Falsely was never excusable even on 
behalf of the poor (Ex 3018 23%) ; but when it was 
directed against the innocent, it was so aggravated 
a crime as to permit of no reprieve or pity (Dt 
19'5-21), See LYING and OATH. 

Theft involved the culprit, when convicted, in 
fines of varying grades, and it has been thought, 
from Pr 6-3! compared with Ex 22}, that the 
evil was more prevalent in the later history of the 
people. Harmer (Observations, ii. 194) shows that 
it was shameful to steal in a caravanserai (Sir 41”). 
In later times it was not considered a crime to 
steal from a Samaritan or another thief. 

Uncleanness as the result of incontinence, lack 
of restraint, or self-abuse, was forbidden directly 
(Ly 18!9 2018) ; marked with the divine displeasure 
(Gn 3810); and indirectly disapproved (Lv 1611), 
The Zendavesta pronounces a simular condemnation, 
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and allows of no atonement for the last-named. 
See separate article. 

Usury might not be taken from Isr. brethren, 
although the foreigner (πολυ) was expressly ex- 
cluded from this and similar privileges (Ex 22”, Dt 
2320-21), The practice was forbidden by Egyp. laws, 
and is reproved in the Koran (xxx. 38). In various 
passages those who abstain from the evil are com- 
mended (Dt 157-1! 0418. Pg 155 3731.26 1195, Pr 19%, 
Ezk 1817. Extortionate and oppressive dealing is 
condemned (Job 22° 24%7), See sep. article. 

B, PUNISHMENTS.—Punishment is defined as 
‘pain or any other penalty on a person for a crime 
or offence by an authority to which the offender is 
subject ; any pain or detriment suffered in con- 
sequence of wrong-doing’ (Standard Dict.). This 
article will describe some forms of sufiering in- 
flicted on victims who might not be guilty of ‘legal 
offences. Various words in OT are tr. by ‘ punish- 
ment,’ but the Heb. word that most frequently 
represents the idea is 7p3, in the sense of ‘ visit.” In 
NT the word is employed generally as a tr. of κόλασις 
and τιμωρία ; also of δική (2 Th 19), ἐπιτιμία (2 Co 
25), ἐκδίκησις (1 P 2), Its purpose is not so much 
to execute vengeance as to deter from further 
violations, so that the offender ‘ will hear and fear 
and do no more presumptuously’ (Dt 1713 1092, It 
was the belief of the Israelites that crimes were en- 
couraged by indulgence (Jos. Ant. VI. vil. 4). The 
ancient Parsees taught that crime was punished in 
the next as well asin this world (Darmesteter, Sac. 
Bks. H. p. xcvi). The term is properly restricted to 

enalty for violation of law; but suflering has often 
baan imposed on the innocent and weak, as if these 
had transgressed order, when it meant no more than 
the arbitrary will of one in superior authority. 
Punishment may extend to the forfeiture of life, 
and is then known in common law as Capital. In 
the Bible one thus liable is described as having 
committed a sin of death (Dt 22°); a sin worthy 
of death (Dt 9133. Such as he are said to be ‘sons 
of death’ (1 S 207! 2616, 2 Καὶ 195), or ‘men of death’ 
(1938). ‘He shall be put to death for his own sin’ 
(Dt 246, ὦ K 14), Seealso Jn 89+; ‘Ye shall 
die in your sin.’ Various modes of inflicting the 
penalty are mentioned, some of them as legally 
authorized among the chosen people, and others as 
administered by other nations or without regular 
warrant. The larger class of penalties was of 
secondary grade, and various means were devised 
to punish the offender and deter others from 
repeating the crime. 
he following arc either alluded to or mentioned 
in the Bible and the historical or literary works of 
the people of Israel :— 

Anathema (dvd@eua).—See sep. art. CURSE. 

Banishment.—There was no provision in the 
Mosaic code for exile, nnless it is to be understood 
that in some instances he who was cut oll from the 
congregation was expelled from his country as well 
as from his people. Temporary exclusion was 
ordered in the case of Miriam (Nu 12"). In the 
Pers. period it appears as a possible penalty, Ezr 
778 (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iti. 194). The Rom. 
authority resorted to this measure in the case of 
John, the author of the Apoc. (1°), and 1t was much 
dreaded by the Jews (Jos. Ant. xvi. i. 1. A 
wholesale deportation, as a military measure, was 
made by Sargon, king of Assyria (2 I 18"). The 
flight of Absalom to Geshur to escape his father’s 
displeasure after Amnon’s assassination (2 8 1398 
1414-14) and of Jeroboam to Egypt to avoid king 
Solomon (1 K 11*°), are cases of Voluntary exile, but 
not formal punishment. 

Beating (τυμπανισμός, He 11%),—The bastinado 
was in common nse among the Egyptians for thefts, 
petty frauds, and breach of trust. With it the 
male adulterer was punished. 
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stick was used. A debtorwas often beaten (Wilkin- 
son, ἄπο. Hgyp. ii. 210ff.). In Assyria a mace 
was used to crush the skull (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 
458). Though designed as a chastisement for 
slaves by the Greeks, a criminal night be beaten to 
death (2 Mac 6!*: 38. 8) See Braying. 

Beheading.—A capital punishment not sanc- 
tioned in Mosaic law, but frequently practised 
among the Assyr., Pers., Gr., Rom., and others. 
A cut in Rawlhinson’s Ancient JMlonarchies shows 
the victim standing upright, while the executioner 
seizes him by a lock of the hair in despatching 
him. In this way the chief baker who incurred 
Pharaoh’s displeasure may have suifered (Gn 40"), 
the subsequent suspension of the body being an 
added reproach (see Hanging). It is doubtful 
whether the seven sons of Gideon were thus slain, 
Jg 95" (see Slaying with Spear or Sword. Ahab’s 
seventy sons lost their heads by command of Jehu 
(2 K 1058), The head of John the Baptist was 
severed by order of Herod (Mt 14%, Mk 677), 
Thus also suffered James the Apostle (Ac 12%), 
Many of the early martyrs were beheaded (Rev 
204). The head of Ishbosheth was removed after 
death (2 Καὶ 48). Whether Sheba was slain before 
he was beheaded is not stated (2 S 9031-22), 

Blinding.—The only legal authority for putting 
out the eyes under the Mosaic dispensation would 
be found indirectly in the law of retaliation ‘an 
eye for an eye’ (Ex 21%, Lv 24%, Dt 1918-20), and 
therefore the punishment would be seldom inflicted. 
There is an indistinct reference to something of 
this sort in boring out the cyes of the spies (Nu 
164), As practised by foreign nations, the Assyrians 
and Babylonians sometimes using hot irons for the 
purpose, it was rather designed to incapacitate the 
victim from rebellion, revolt, or the power of doing 
further harm. ‘Thus Samson sufiered (Jg 16%). 
Zedekiah lost his eyes partly as a vindictive 
visitation, but more to eflectually unfit him for 
rulership (2 K 25’ and Jer 52"). In Persia it was 
inflicted for rascality, thieving, and rebellion. 
Criminals were not permitted to look on the face 
of the king (Est 7%). Nahash the Ammonite 
threatened that he would thrust out the right eyes 
of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead as a reproach 
on Israel, 1811? (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ; Harmer, 
Observations). 

Branding and Burning.—It has been surmised 
that in some cases where burning was inflicted as 
the punishment for unchastity, it meant branding 
on the forehead asa mark of shame. If, however, 
the extreme penalty is intended, it is represented 
as of pre-Mosaic authority, and was proposed for 
Tamar (Gn 38%). The Sinaitic law directs that a 
priest’s daughter shall be burned for fornication 
(Lv 21°); and that this shall be the form of punish- 
ment for incest with a wife’s mother (Ly 20%), 
Fire from the Lord supernaturally slew Nadab and 
Abihu (Ly 10). Burning alive or scorching was 
practised by the Phil. (δρ 14"), and associated witha 
sort of confiscation (131); also by the Bab. and Chald. 
(Jer 2027, Hsarhaddon burned a king alive (ἃ. 
Smith, Assyr. Discov.), and burning was attempted 
on Shadrach and his companions (Dn 3). There is 
an allusion to the practice in Is 43%; see also 2 Mac 
7°. ‘Tradition states that Nimrod cast Abraham 
into the fiery furnace for refusing to worship 
Chald. gods (Layard, Bab. and Nin.; Koran xxi. 
68, xxxvil. 95). Cf. Gn 11° with Neh 97, where ‘x, 
‘ur, may be interpreted as light (of a flanic) The 
pouring of molten lead down the throat (Jahn, Bib. 
Arch.) has no other authority than that of Rabbin. 
statement. Slaves were sometimes branded on the 
hand (Is 44°), but such disfigurement was forbidden 
by Jewish law (Ly 197; ci. Gal 6”). Branding 
accompanied deportation by the Persians (Rawhin- 


In minor offences a | son, Ane. Jfon. iii. 194). 
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Braying or Pounding in a Mortar.—This act is 
mentioned in Pr 2722 as unavailing in the cure of a 
fool. RV specifies that the victim may be bruised as 
with a pestle among corn (see Nestle, Cheyne, etc. 
in Lxpos. Times, 1897, viii. 287, 335,etc.). Tennant 
is authority for the statement that it still remains as 
a Cingalese penalty. The Turks have been charged 
with such cruelty, and a king of Canday is said to 
have compelled a wife to pound her infant child 
to death. There is probable allusion to this form 
of punishment in He 1135. 6. where the faithful 
are said to have been tortured or beaten (éruuravic- 
θησαν), and to have had trial of scourgings. It is 
said that Eleazar was beaten on an instrument 
like a drum (2 Mac 6%), and Jos. (De. Macc. 5, 9) 
mentions a wheel (τροχός) as an instrument of tor- 
ture. Hazael put men under sledges with iron 
spikes (2 K 812 1055. 88. with Am 1* 4), to which also 
the Ammonites were probably subjected (28 12%, 
1 Ch 20°). The Talm. is quoted by Lightfoot as 
saying that Nebuzaradan used iron rakes on some 
of his captives (Jer 39° δ 5:90), 

Confiscation.—An act for which no provision is 
made in the Mosaic economy, but authorized in a 
modified form by Pers. rule, so that a residence 
might be destroyed; but no mention is made of 
the forfeiture of property for the benefit of the 
State (Ezr 611, Dn 95 829). The act deseribed in Ezr 
76 seems to convey the idea of modern confiscation. 

Crucifixion.—See sep. art. CROSS. 

Cutting Aswnder.—In carrying out the threat as 
recorded in Dn 2° and 3°, the body might be cut 
in more than two pieces. The verb used in Mt 
2451, Lk 12%, is διχοτομεῖν, which in its etymology 
signifies severing in two parts. 

Cutting off from the People (ep, sap my, "5," 
LXX ἐξολοθρεύω). -- Α term used in Gn 17 as 
penalty for neglect of circumcision, and in the law 
to be employed as a punishment for certain 
breaches (1) in morals, (2) in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, and (3) in the Levitical ritual. For immor- 
ality such as filial irreverence, incest, and unclean 
connexions, the offender, in at least seven cases, 
was unquestionably exposed to death (Lv 18” 
20°71), In like manner he who does aught pre- 
sumptuously (RV ‘with a high hand’), that is, 
wilful sin in general, was liable (Nu 15%**1), In the 
breach of the covenant it may be doubted whether 
the extreme penalty of death was invariably 
inflicted, asin Ex 8035, Lv 23”: 80 and Nu 9. There 
are instances where the punishment for offences that 
were kindred to such as are expressly designated 
as a breach of ritual, meant death. Such are the 
cases of (1) Nadab and Abibu (Lv 10! 2); (2) Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16%). These ‘ perished 
from the congregation’ (see Nu 12”, in which it is 
stated that Miriam, for leprosy, was ‘as one dead’ 
in her temporary exclusion). The punishment 
in general seems so severe that it has been sug- 
gested that 1t was possibly voidable either by an 
elaborate atonement on the offender’s part (Nu 
15781), or by a divine commutation, the penalty 
being recorded but not executed. In some in- 
stances it meant, perhaps, only deprivation of 
certain civil and social privileges. There are two 
such cases: (1) when the people ate of the blood in 
one of Saul’s campaigns (1 § 1433), (2) when king 
Uzziah offered incense (2 Ch 2013. 2°), On the other 
hand, in Ex 8115: the meaning of the penalty as 
attached to Sabbath-breaking is interpreted as 
death.t 


* The plural O°2Y apparently means ‘ kinsfolk,’ ‘ relatives,’ so 
that ‘cut off from Ais (their) people’ is a better rendering 
than ‘from the people.’ 

+ It may be questioned whether, when ‘cut off from his 
people’ stands alone, anything more is intended than to express 
strongly the divine disapproval under threat of excommunica- 
tion. Cf. ‘Iwill cut off,’ Lv 1710 203. 5.6 [all A], and see Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. i, 888 4. and Dillm. on Gn 1714, 


Divine Visitatlon.—In the theocratic economy 
there were certain sins for which the nation at 
large suffered. The punishment was considered 
as inflicted by the divine hand, the visitation 
itself being manifestly due to no human in- 
strumentality, though man was sometimes the 
executioner of God’s will. Divine condemnation 
was executed against idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, 
oppression of the poor, covetousness, and other sins 
which betokened a rebellious or unholy spirit, or 
for which an individual could not obtain redress. 
Human agencies might be employed in the admin- 
istration of the penalty, but God Himself was 
regarded as the avenger of the wrong. He it was 
who led the people, for their wickedness, into 
captivity (Ezr 9’, Jer 157, Am 92), threatened them 
with the curse (Dt 28%, Jer 249), with consump- 
tion and fever (Lv 261%), and inflammation and 
fiery heat (Dt 28%), caused the drought (Dt 11” 
23%. 24 Tg 5°, Jer 14: 5085, Hap 1-11), and famine 
(Lv 26%, Jer 241° 8417, Rey 85), kindled a consuming 
fire (Dt 4%, 15 6616, He 12%), showed Hisindignation 
by hail and tempest (Is 30°, Hag 217), inflicted 
pestilence and plague (Ezk 6" 7), exposed to the 
taunt of proverb and reproach (Dt 2851, 2 Ch 7”, 
Jer 24:0), smote with scourge (Is 1030 2815. 18), and 
with the sword in the hands of enemies, as shown 
in so many passages that the reader may consult a 
concordance for a complete view of these and all 
other providential punishments named. His dis- 
pleasure at Korah was shown by the earthquake 
(Nu 16%), Idolatry was punished by captivity. 
Delay of justice provoked war. Perjury invited 
wild beasts. Neglect of tithes was attended with 
drought and famine (Schirer, HJP τι. 11. 91). 

Drowning was not distinctively a Jewish punish- 
ment. It was the penalty in Pabylonis for the 
wife who repudiated her husband (Hncyc. Brit. art. 
‘Babylonia’). Jerome, however, says that offenders 
were thus sometimes put to death among the Jews 
as well asamong the Romans. There is an allusion 
to this mode of dying in Mt 18°, Mk 9%. Jos. 
(Ant. XIV. xv. 10) states that some Galileans 
revolted and drowned the partisans of Herod. 

Exposure to Wild Beasts. — Daniel and his 
enemies were cast into a den of lions (Dn 6), and 
the practice of thus dealing with offenders is said to 
be still in vogue in Fez and Morocco. In the use of 
a, strong figure in Mic 418 human beings are repre- 
sented as being gored or trodden by beasts. The 
lion from whom St. Paul was said to be delivered 
(2 Ti 41:7) undoubtedly means Nero. No conclusive 
exegesis has been given of 1 Co 15°*. Many are of 
the opinion that human foes are described, but 
there issome plausible argument in favour of the 
literal view. The inroads of wild animals, as by an 
act of God, are to be regarded as a punishment of 
Israel for unfaithfulness (Lv 26%, Dt 32%, 2 K 17%). 
The disobedient prophet, named Jadon according 
to Jos. (Ané. VIII. ix. 1), met death from God by a 
lion (1 K 13%), Contrariwise, the righteous are 
protected (Job 57, Hos 238). 

Fines were permitted at the option of the injured 
party as a special privilege to freedmen (slaves 

eling punished), and in earliest times the money 
was presented to the priest or at the sanctuary. It 
was not in accordance with Sem. doctrine to com- 
pel the aggrieved to accept material compensation 
(W. R. Smith, BS 329, 378). In the case of a 
mortal result, the mulet which might be in lieu of 
corporal penalty was called ‘ransom (RY ‘redemp- 
tion’) of life’ (Ex 2130), but was never allowed for 
wilful murder (Nu 35*-%). The specific amount 
was generally left to be determined by the judicial 
tribunal (Ex 21%-%), but the sum for fatal injury 
by an ox to a servant was fixed at 30 shekels 
(Ex 9132), for humbling an unbetrothed virgin at 
50 shekels (Dit 22”), and the highest amount named 
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is for slander against a wiie’s chastity, 100 shekels 
(Dt 2218), See Restitution. 

Flaying is mentioned (fig.) Mic 323. It was a 
practice in Assyria, though the victim may have 

reviously died (Rawlinson, Azc. Mon. 1. 478; 

ayard, Nin. and Bab.; Mon. of Nin.). The 
Persians would flay and then crucify (Rawlinson, 
ili, 246; also recognized in the Zendavesta). 
Iferodotus (iv. 64, v. 25) states that Persians and 
Scythians used the skins so obtained. 

Hanging consisted usually in the suspension of 
the lifeless form asa mark of reproach. By this 
David showed his disapproval of the slaughter of 
Ishbosheth (2 Καὶ 4%). The person whose body was 
so exposed was ‘accursed of God’ (Dt 21%, Gal 37%), 
and for this reason it might not remain in view 
over night (Jos 8” 1038), This word is used for the 
act of impaling (ἀνασκολοπίζειν, Ezr 64), a common 
custom in Assyria. A sharp-pointed stake in a 
γέροι eo position penetrated the body just 

elow the breast-bone (Rawlinson, Anc. Jon. i. 
477). It was frequent in Persia, Darius impaled 
3000 Babylonians (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 295 n. ; 
Herodotus, iii. 159). ‘The Philistines gibbeted (on 
crosses, Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 8) the dead bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan (1 5. 31, 28 2132-38), Other Greek 
words used to represent this act are één\cdfew and 
παραδειγματίζειν, for which the Vulg. uses crucifigere 
(see CROSS); and so St. Paul, according to the 
accepted exegesis of the time, applied Dt 21” to 
the ignominy of Jesus. Execution on the gallows 
was not prescribed for aly crime in the Mosaic 
code. There is a difference of opinion whether the 
chief baker (Gn 4115) lost his life by being hanged by 
theneck, or whether his body, after being despatched, 
was exposed to shame (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgyptians, 
ii. 213). In later history offenders were hanged by 
the hands (La 5, Targ. 12), and in 1 Mac 1 it is 
stated that dead children were hanged to the necks 
of their mothers. Ahithophel (25 17%) and Judas 
(Mt 27°, Ac 118) voluntarily, in chagrin and re- 
morse, took their lives by hanging. There is an 
apparent allusion to this form of punishment in 
1K 903). The Gibeonitcs may have adopted this 
method of avengement on the sons of Saul (2 8 219), 
because it was in vogue among the aboriginal 
nations of the land. Stanley (/fist. Jew. Ch. ii. 37) 
says the victims were first crucified, then suspended. 
Under the Persian rule there was resort to the 
gallows (vy, but called ‘tree’ in Gn 40”, Dt 21°) 
for punishing the conspirators against Ahasucrus 
(Hist 2), Haman (7* 19) and his ten sons (9"*) ; possibly 
the same as impalement. 

mega ee were confined by the 
Israelites as well as other nations. The prison was 
often used merely for keeping a person in ward until 
the pleasure of the judicial power should be known. 
So Joseph by Potiphar (Gn 8950. #1); the son of 
Shelomith, for blasphemy (Lv 2433). the man who 
gathered sticks ou the Sabbath (Nu 15*); the 
apostles after healing the lame man (Ac 4°); St. 
Peter, by order of Herod, till a convenient time 
for his execution (Ac 12+). Incarceration was often 
accompanied with other punishments (cf. Samson 
grinding for the Philistines, Jg 16*4), or it was re- 
garded as an alternative (Eizr 735). Jeremiah was 
smitten as well as imprisoned (Jer 375). The 
murderer and debtor might be delivered both to 
prison and the tormentors (Mt 1880), Zedeliah used 
the prison for the protection of Jeremiah from his 
enemies (Jer 37%). He was then transferred to 
the princes, who cast him into the dungeon or pit 
(Jer 38°), For the Ing. word ‘dungeon’ or 
‘prison’ in Gn 4015 39", 1 K. 2977, 2 K 95,2 Ch 
16", Ps 1427, Be 415. Ts 2422 427, Jer 3741 590, 
there are eight diflcrent roots in the Heb. which 
would imply that detention of those under aceusa- 
tion or in disfavour was reyular and quite conumon, 


the eonfinement itself being for the purpose of 
punishment. Confinement in jail was inflicted as 
a preliminary punishment by Ahab on Micaiah, 
accompanied with spare bread and water diet (1 K 
2277); by Asaon Hanani (2 Ch 16°). The motive 
of Herod in imprisoning John the Baptist is un- 
certain (Mt 4%). Barabbas was committed for 
insurrection, and it would appear as if this were 
intended to be final (Lk 231), In the prison-house, 
which might contain cells (Jer 8738), there was 
sometimes a pit with or without water (Jer 38°, 
Zec 91), and the court of the prison is mentioned 
in Jer 37, 38, 39, and elsewhere. In some prisons 
there were stocks (Jer 207 29°*, Ac 16”), ‘To the 
Rom. prison there were three parts: communiora, 
ulteriora, where Paul and Silas were kept, and the 
Tullianum or dungeon, the place of execution 
(Conybeare and Howson, St. Pawl, i. 304 π.). 
There is an allusion to prisoners at labour in Job 
38, and they might be held in chains (Ps 105 107%, 
Jer 40%). 

Indignities.—There was resort to various means 
of heaping contumely on an offender; such as 
ignominious or obscure burial for a blasphemer (Jos. 
Ant. IV. Vill, 6; 1 K 14%, ὦ Καὶ 9 9118. χα Ὁ Ch 24%, 
Jer 22°), Some victims were slain and left in the 
street or cast behind the walls (Ps 79% 3, To 2%), 
Heads of the slain were removed and carried in 
trimmph (1 κα 1751 815. Dead bodies were burned 
(Jos 72, Ly 204, Am 2}, See Burning) or hanged 
(2S 42, Gn 40" [see Hanging], Nu 25%, Dt 2122-23), 
Stones were thrown on the corpse, as on that of 
Achan (Jos 755 35), the king of Ai (Jos 8”), and on 
the tomb of Absalom (9 5 181, Mohammedans still 
maintain the custom when passing by its supposed 
site (Thomson, Land and Book, i. 61); but Harmer 
plausibly suggests that the ‘heap of stones’ was 
erected in honour. Some forms of execution were 
regarded as more disgraceful than others, as cruci- 
fixion (Jn 1951), but itwas not thedesignof the Mosaic 
law to cover a sufferer with perpetual infamy. In 
Egypt a calumniator of the dead was subject to 
severe punishment (Wilkinson, dnc. Eqgyp.). 

Mutilation was practised, but not under direct sanc- 
tion of the covenant law. Thethumbs and great toes 
of Adonibezek were severed (Jg 1*7). The slayers 
of Ishbosheth (2 § 4") lost their hands, but possibly 
after death. Nebuchadrezzar threatened to cut in 
pieces his offending counsellors (Dn 2°), At the 
command of Antiochus Epiphanes (acc. to2 Mac 
71), seven brothers suffered horrible outrages, 
among others that of tearing out the tongue, a very 
common cruelty among the Assyrians. In Egypt 
robbers were soinetimes deprived of the right hand 
for the first ofience, the left foot for the second, 
and the left hand for the third; though the theft 
of food not quickly perishable was not so severely 
punished (Lane, jicd. Hqyp.). To this act our 
Saviour’s statement in Mt 2451, Lk 1246, seems to 
allude. An Egyptian victor was known to display 
severed hands as proof of the number of his trophies 
(see 15 18°"), The town of Rhinocolura was said to 
be peopled by robbers who had lost theirnoses. The 
nose and ears of an adulterer were cutoff (Diod. Sic. i. 
78), and from Eizk 23% it appears that the usage was 
in vogue among the Babylonians. (On the horrible 
crueltiesof Assurbanipal, as recorded on hiscylinder, 
see (ὦ ili, 39-50.) Rings were put in the lips or 
noses of captives (2 Ch 33" ‘among the thorns,’ 

ὌΝ ‘in chains,’ Is 37%, Ezk 194-9; Rawlinson, Ane. 
Mon. iii. 7; and see Am 43). 

Plucking off the Haiv was a punishment inflicted 
/on Jews who had indulged in mixed marriages 
(Neh 13”). It may have been intended simply for 
disfigurement. The prophet in Is 50° alludes to 
the judicia] practice as common in his time. The 
effort was so vicious as described in 2 Mac 7’, that 
the skin was torn off with the hair; butin scalping, 
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as practised by the N. American Indians, a knife 
was used. As an insult to David’s servants, half 
of the beard was shaven off (28 10%). The head 
was subjected to other indignities (Job 30%, Mt 
27”, Mik 12*). 

Precipitation.—It is stated in 2 Ch 25” that 
10,000 Edomites were cast from a rock by the 
children of Judah. So two Jewish women are said 
to have suffered (2 Mac 6"). Of the same sort are 
the acts mentioned in 2 K 812, Hos 1014 1315, On 
column iv. 100, 101 of Assurbanipal (G. Smith), it 
is stated that certain persons were thrown on the 
stone lions and bulls in a quarry, the fall designed 
to be fatal. Calmet is of opinion, with Jerome 
as authority, that this was the fate of Oreb and 
Zeeb (Jg 7”). An attempt after this manner was 
made on the life of Jesus (Lk 455). 

Restitution.—There was enacted an elaborate 
system for compensating an injured party under 
the sanction of Mosaism. As far as possible the 
restoration was identical with, or analogous to, the 
loss of time or power (Ex 2138-6, Ly 2435-1, Dt 1974). 
He who stole and then slew or sold a live ox had to 
restore fivefold; if it was alive sheep fourfold. The 
penny was designed in part to be prohibitory, 

ecause sheep were more exposed in the desert, 
while oxen were necessary and not so easily taken. 
In later history it appears as if sevenfold might 
be exacted (Pr 6%. See also the LXX tr. of 28 
12°, where seven is substituted for four). Ifthe iden- 
tical animal was restored, another of equal value 
was all that the law required besides. Burglary 
doomed the culprit to unrequited death or to 
slavery. For breach of trust or for trespass, twenty 

er cent. additional to the original sum was 

emanded (Lv 6'5, Nu 5°), He who was de- 
tected in the theft of a pledge, or was found guilty 
in the matter of trespass while the property was 
in his hand, must pay double. Pecuniary com- 
pensation must be furnished for damages by an 
animal, when not on its own ground (Ex 225); and 
when a fatahty occurred in the case of a servant, 
thirty shekels must be paid to the loser (Ex 2152, 
see Dt 22). One case only is mentioned of per- 
mitted commutation for bull-goring (Ex 218-82), 
In case a married woman was killed, the fine was 
paid to her father’s (instead of her own) family 
(Lewis, Heb. Ant.) Akin to restoration is 
redemption, referred to in Ly 25%: 28 Ezk 187}, 
Remuneration was expected for loss by fire, 
through negligence, of astanding grain field; or for 
the loss or damage of a pledge (Ex 22% 12. 18), 
Under Rom. law a jailer losing his prisoner was 
liable to the punishment which was to be inflicted 
for the crime on which the arrest had been made 
(Ac 12! 1677), In NT morals it was taught that 
the guilt of theft could not be compounded by 
restitution. ‘Let him that stole steal no more’ 
(Eph 475); but Zaechzeus, on the occasion of his 
pardon, proposed to restore fourfold (Lk 1988), 

Retaliation was authorized in the code of Ex 
21%, Itwas in use among other nations, esp. the 
Egyptians (ef. the lex talionis of the Romans). It 
was not unequivocally approved by ancient authors, 
because it was apt to degenerate into mere revenge 
and would often be unfair in its operation. The 
possibility of its baneful consequences is shown by 
Thomson (Land and Book, i. 447, 449). Diodorus 
Siculus instances a one-eyed man as suffering more 
than the victim with two eyes. Favorinus shows 
the injustice of this principle in operation as con- 
tained in one of the Twelve Tables, in that the same 
member may be worth more to one man than to 
another, as the right hand of a scribe or painter 
compared with that of a singer. Hence it had to 
be administered with certain modifications. Thus 
Tieb. law adopted the principle, but lodged the appli- 
cation with the judge (Ex 21**%, Ly 24°"); and an 
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aggressor, by tle payment of a ransom, could com- 
pound with the aggrieved and be relieved from the 
full penalty of the law. A false accuser was required 
to suffer the same penalty that he proposed against 
the accused (Dt 19”). Heb. law was milder in spirit 
than that of heathen jurisprudence. Moses would 
not allow parents or children to suffer for the offences 
of each other (Dt 246), This equitable exemption 
was not regarded by the Chaldzans (Dn 6”), or even 
by the kings of Israel (1 Καὶ 2151, 2 Καὶ 956). 

sawing Asunder.—In He 1157 the term is used to 
describe an ancient form of punishment, which was 
possibly a crushing under instruments of iron (Am 
1°); and it is said, on the authority of Justin 
Martyr (Dial. with Trypho), to have been practised 
on Isaiah. There is an allusion to something of 
this sort in Pr 20% (RV) ‘He bringeth the threshing 
wheel over them’ (cf. Is 28778), Saws are men- 
tioned in 28 12%, 1 Ch 20°; and while it is painful 
to admit that David may have been guilty of such 
severity, the literal interpretation is the most 
plausible and accords with the usages of the times. 
(See, however, Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 226 ff.). 
In Shaw’s Travels a case is deseribed where the 
victim was placed between two boards and dis- 
severed longitudinally (Smith, DB), and another 
case is mentioned by Harmer (Observations) as 
oceurring on Stewart’s journey to Mequinez. 

Scourging with Thorns (see also Stripes).—In 
the marginal reading of Jg 8’, Gideon is repre- 
sented as threatening to thresh the men of Succoth 
with thorns and briers, and in the margin to 
816 it is stated that they were thus punished, as 
Stanley (Hist. Jew. Ch.) suggests, with the acacia. 
The scorpions (o°27py) mentioned in 1 K 124 may 
have been knotted sticks, or ropes into which wire 
was plaited, or iron points or nails or cutting pieces 
of lead were inserted. Calmet guesses that David 
so treated the Moabites (2 8 83. Some attempt to 
solve the much-mooted difficulties of 2S 12%! by a 
reference to this mode of punisliment. 

Slavery.—In Heb. law it was possible for a 
person to fall into servitude for a limited time. A 
thief, when unable to make restitution, was sold 
with wife and children (Ex 22%), The misfortune 
of debt led to the same result (2 Καὶ 4!, Neh 5°). 
The statute of limitations mercifully provided 
against oppressive usage and permanent enslave- 
ment (Lv 25%“, Dt 1515, Jer 3444). The Rabbins 
say a woman could not be sold for theft. Joseph 
proposed, as an Egyptian procedure, tomake a slave 
of the detected Bomex of his cup (Gn 441. See 
separate article. 

Slaying by Spear or Sword.—This was an ex- 
peditious method, sometimes adopted in an emer- 
gency. The spear, javelin, or dart (He 12”) was to 
be used on trespassers at the foot of Sinai (Ex 19). 
Phinehas went so armed in eager and immediate 
punishment of the man found with a Midianitish 
woman (Nu 257-8), The sword was taken by the 
Levites against the worshippers of the golden calf 
(Ex 3277), and in Dt 13%- authority is given for 
its use in the wholesale slaughter of a city for 
idolatry. Some cutting instrument was employed 
by Abimelech in the murder of his brethren (J 8 
9), Samuel hewed Agag to pieces with the swor 
(1 § 15%), and with the same Doeg massacred the 
priests in Nob (1 S 221%), According to the lex 
talionis, the young Amalekite who claimed that he 
drew the sword to kill Saul was put to death with 
the same kind of implement (2 8 115), with which or 
the spear Ishbosheth was assassinated (28 46, The 
sword was used in the summary executions ordered 
By it Elijah slew the 
prophets of Baal (1 K 19"), and it was common in 


regal and martial proceedings, becoming still more 
prominent in post-Bab. times. The sword or axe was 
'employed to carry out the order of Jehu on Ahab’s 
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sons (2 K 107 (see Beheading). Thus Jehoram 
murdered his brethren (2 Ch 214), and Jehoiakim 
despatched Urijah (Jer 26%). The sword as an 
instrument of punishment is specifically mentioned 
in Job 19%. See also Divine Visitation. 

The Stocks (nzpqp, ξυλόν πεντεσύριγγον). This 
machine, though probably of Egyp. origin, is not 
described in the Mosaic legislation, but in it Hanam, 
the scer, was put by Asa (2Ch 1019), and Jeremiah 
was punished (Jer 207), In Jer 27? RV uses 
‘pars’ for AV ‘yokes,’ and in Jer 29% changes 
‘prison’ to ‘atoukes,” and ‘stocks’ to ‘shackles,’ 
that is, the pillory. It usually contained five holes 
for the neck, arms, and legs, which sometimes were 
inserted crosswise. One form (7D) was designed for 
the legs only. The word ‘stocks’ is employed in 
Job 1327 334 and Pr 72, and this form of torture 
was probably in mind when Ps 1053 was written. 
It was an infliction among the Romans as indicated 
by Ac 16%. 

Stoning was the ordinary formal and legal mode 
of inflicting punishment in the earlier history of 
the children of Israel, and was in vogue before the 
departure from Egypt (Ex 8%). Even beasts might 
be the victims, evidently as a spectacular example 
(Ex 19! 2128. 29.32), Stoning was the penalty for 
taking ‘ the accursed thing’ (Jos 7”); for adultery 
and unchastity ,the death sentence being pronounced 
in Ly 20, and the means of carrying it out stated 
in Dt 227-24, Jn 8°7; for blasphemy (Lv 24)%?4), 
and on this specious charge Naboth (1 K 21°) and 
Stephen (Ac 758) suffered, and an effort was made 
to show Jesus guilty by a feint to stone Him (Jn 
i107) ; for divination (Lv 20% 27), idolatry (Dt 13%), 
dishonour to parents (Dt 2171), prophesying falsely 
(Dt 13°29), and Sabbath-breaking (Ex 31 357, 
Nu 15*- %), Doubtless other capital crimes would 
thus be punished, and the city of Jerusalem was so 
threatened as if it were an individual culprit (Ezk 
16”). In an orderly proceeding the witness was to 
east the first stone (Dt 17’, Jn 8”), and asthe Rabbins 
say, on the chest ; and if others were necessary to 
produce death, the bystanders hurled them. Law- 
less movements are mentioned or suggested, like 
that to which Moses thought himself exposed (Ex 
17*), the accomplished acts on Adoram (1 Καὶ 1218) 
and Zechariah (2 Ch 247), in the danger dreaded by 
the priests on account of their estimate of the 
3aptist (Lk 208), and the assault on St. Paul in 
Iconium (Ac 14°), Poisoners among the Persians 
were laid on one stone and crushed by another 
(Rawlinson, Anc. Mon, iii. 247; see Mt 21%, Lk 
2015). 

Strangling was a later form of capital punishment 
among the Jews (W. R. Smith, 105 398), but there is 
no scriptural authority for it. The convict was 
immersed in clay or mud, and a cloth was twisted 
around the neck and drawn in opposite directions 
by two lictors, so as to take the breath. During 
the operation molten lead might be poured down 
the throat (Sanhedr, 10. 3). The proposed humili- 
ation of the Syrians before Israel (1 IK 20%!) may 
hint at the practice. See Hanging. 

Stripes.—The Mosaic economy ordained that an 
offender might be punished with stripes (Lv 19, 
Dt 22'*), not exceeding forty (Dt 25°); and this 
limit was carefully observed, as on St. Paul (2 Co 
11%), for a single stroke in excess subjected the 
executioner to punishment. The scourge was com- 
posed of three thongs, of which 39 was the largest 
multiple within the limit. It was the most com- 
mon mode of secondary punishment, and the idea 
of diserace did not seem to attach to it (but see 
Jos. Ant. IV. vili. 21). No station of life was 
exempt (see from Pr 1725, indicating that the noble 
may be smitten, and 1015 that a rod is proper for 
the vacant-minded). The bastinado may have been 
used on Jeremiah (20? 37"). Scourging was in- 
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flicted on a bondmaid overtaken in illegal inter- 
course (Lv 19%), on a husband who falsely accused 
his wife, on a person who used abusive language 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. x. 6), on ecclesiastical offenders in 
the synagogue (Mt 10”, Ac 26"), and it might be 
used on the debtor (Mt 5* 18*4). As to the method: 
the culprit lay on the ground while under casti- 
gation, in the presence of the judge, who during 
the infliction proclaimed the words in Dt 2858: 5, 
and concluded with those in Ps 78%, In later 
times an adult male was stripped to the waist and 
in a bending posture lashed to a pillar; a female 
received the stripes while sitting with head and 
shoulders bent forward; and a boy was punished 
with his hands tied behind him. The Mosaic re- 
culations were in pleasing contrast with those of 
the Zendavesta, which authorizes as many as 10,000 
stripes for the murder of a water dog (Darmesteter, 
Intro.). The Porcian law forbade the scourging 
of Rom. citizens (Οἷα. in Verr. v. 53, Ac 16%" 22%), 
Nevertheless, it was regarded as a wholesome 
punishment, and is zealously advocated in Pr 13% 
2333-14 ; see also Sir 801-13. Τὺ is a symbol of divine 
correction (Ps 8953), and is regarded as a purifier 
(Pr 20%). The Moslems have a proverb that the 
stick is from heaven, a blessing from God. 

Suffocation was a recognized Pers. mode of dealing 
with offenders. A case is deseribed (2 Mac 13*8); 
Menelaus was fastened to a revolving wheel in a 
standpipe 50 cubits high, filled with ashes, in 
which he was repeatedly immersed, until death 
ensued. Another description attributes a similar 
method to the Macedonians, the victim being 
placed on a beam, under which the ashes were 
constantly stirred until he was overcome with heat 
and dust (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. 111. 246), 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the art., 
the reader may consult Hamhurger, RL, art. ‘Lohn u. Strafe’ 
(pp. 691-703) and ‘Vergeltung’ (pp. 1252-57) ; artt. on the various 
crimes and punishments enumerated ahove, in Riehm, ΗΠ, 
Herzog, RH, and Schenkel, Bibellex.; Saalschutz, das Mosaische 
Recht; the Bib. Archdol. of Keil, Benzinger, and Nowack ; 
Post, Familienrecht, 358 ἔν ; Hartmann, Enge. Verbind. ἃ. 4.17, 
mit ἃ. N. 197 ff.; Schtirer, HJP 1. ii. 90 ff.; W. R Smith, 
OTJC2 340 f., 368 f.; J. W. Haley, £sther (1885), pp. 122-130; 
Dillmann, Com. on the Pent., and Driver, Deut. (passim), 

J. POUCHER. 

CRIMSON.— Two words are tr. ‘crimson’ in 
both AV and RV, vb ééla’ (Is 118), LXX κόκκινος, 
and 52 karmil (2 Ch 27-4334), Karmil is a later 
word used in place of the earlier 39 shdnt. Shani 
is rendered once (Jer 4° AV) crimson. Inthe same 
passage in RV, and in all other passages where it 
occurs In both VSS, it is rendered scarlet. In 
Is 138 ον is rendered scarlet, LXAX φοινικοῦν, and 
yor ertmson, LAX κόκκινον. It is probable that the 
distinction of these two colours was not accurately 
made at that time, as indeed it has not been pre- 
served in the VSS. See CoLours; and for the 
insect producing both these colours see SCARLET. 


G. E. Post. 
CRIPPLE.—See MEDICINE. 


CRISPING PINS (on, Is 377, RV ‘satchels,’ 
and 2 K 5%, AV and RV ‘bags’; see BAG 34).—To 
‘erisp’is in mod. language to ‘crimp,’ that is, curl 
in short wavy folds. The word is often used in 
Shaks., Milton, and others, of the curl a breeze 
makes on the water, as Par. Lost, iv. 237, ‘the 
erisped brooks’; cf. Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 211, 
‘I would not their vile breath should crisp the 
stream.’ Dut the earliest ref. is to the hair; and 
a ‘erisping pin’ is an instrument for crimping 
the hair. Cf. Pocklington (1637), ‘Fetch me my 
Crisping pinnes to curle my lockes.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CRISPUS (Kploros).—The chief ruler of the 
Jewish synagogue at Corinth (Ac 188). Convinced 
by the reasonings of St. Paul that Jesus was a 
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apostle mentions him (1 Co 115) as one of the few 
persons whom he himself had baptized. Tradition 
represents him as having afterwards become bishop 
of Aigina (Const. Apost. vii. 46). R. M. Boyp. 


CROCODILE (RVm Job 41!).—The erocodile is 
doubtless meant by leviathan in the above passage 
and Job 3% In Ps 744 leviathan refers to Pharaoh, 
under the simile of a crocodile. Cf. Ezk 29°, where 
Pharaoh is called ‘the great dragon (tannim, for the 
usual éannin) that lieth in the midst of his rivers,’ 
and 327, where he is compared to a ‘whale (also 
tannim AVm, RV text ‘dragon’) in the seas,’ 
the reference being to the crocodile of the river 
(Arab. bahr=sea, the usual Arab. way of speaking 
of their great river the Nile). See LEVIATHAN, 
DRAGON. The crocodile is a saurian, sometimes 
attaining a length of 20 feet. His back and sides 
are covered with an armour, impenetrable to spears, 
swords, slingstones, and arrows (Job 417: 15-17. 26. 28. 29) . 
not to be injured by clubs (RV for AV ‘darts’ ν. 3), 
or even spherical bullets. The scales of which this 
armour is composed are beautifully marked. His 
jawsareset with numeroussharp-pointed teeth (v.*). 
His neck is extremely powerful (v.”). His tail is 
also very muscular, and a blow from it will crush 
aman. His legs are short. The toes of the fore 
feet are five, and of the hind feet only four. The 
inner two toes of the fore feet and the inner one 
of the hind feet are destitute of claws. The rest 
have strong elaws (v.*), The crocodile is well 
characterized as ‘a king over all the children of 
pride’ (v.**). In one other passage (Jer 145) RVm 
gives ‘crocodile’ for tannim, AV ‘dragons.’ 

The Land Crocodile (Lv 11° RV) is not a croco- 
dile, but probably the MonrToR (see CHAMELEON). 

. BE. Post. 

CROOKBACKT (Amer. RV ‘ crook-backed’), Ly 

21”. See MEDICINE. 


CROSS is the tr. of the Gr. σταυρός, the name 
applied in NT to the instrument upon which Jesus 
Christ suffered death. Owing to the variety of the 
methods in which crucifixion might be inflicted, and 
the indefiniteness of the terms employed, it is im- 
possible to determine with certainty the exact 
nature of the cross usedin His case. σταυρός means 

roperly a stake, and is the tr. not merely of the 

at. cruz (cross), but of palus (stake) as well. As 
used in NT, however, it refers evidently not to 
the simple stake used for impaling, of which wide- 
spread punishment crucifixion was a refinement, but 
to the more elaborate cross used by the Romans in 
the time of Christ. Besides the crux simplex, or 
simple stake, we may exclude from consideration 
the so-called cross of St. Andrew, shaped like an X, 
the origin of which is much later, and concerning 
the actual use of which there is much doubt. 
There remain of the four varieties of eross usually 
enumerated only two, between which the ehoice 
must lie—the crux commissa or St. Anthony’s cross, 
shaped like a Ἴ, and consisting of a single upright 
post, across the top of which is fastened a hori- 
zontal cross-bar; and the crux immissa or Lat. 
cross, in which the top of the upright shaft projects 
above the cross-bar, as in the form with which we 
are most familiar. In favour of the latter is not 
only the testimony of the oldest tradition, which 
in such a matter is entitled to great weight, but 
also the statements of the evangelists concerning 
the title nailed to the cross (Mt 2797, Mk 1558, Lk 
23°, Jn 1919-22), 

The upright post to which alone the name 
properly belongs, was usually a piece of some 


strong, cheap wood, pine or oak, of such length | 


that when firmly planted in the ground the top 
was from 74 to9ft. high. Most modern illustra- 


It was erected on some spot outside the city, con- 
venient for the execution, and remained there as 
a permanent fixture, only the cross-bar or pat- 
ibulum being carried to the spot, usually by the 
person who was to suffer death. This consisted 
sometimes of a single piece of wood, more often of 
two parallel bars joined at one end, between which 
the head of the victim passed, and to the ends of 
which his hands were fastened. The cross which 
Jesus carried was doubtless simply the cross-bar in 
one of these two forms. Keim argues in favour of 
the simpler, partly because Jesus is represented as 
clothed, which would hardly have been the case 
had He carried the double patibulum ; partly be- 
cause of the carrying of it by Simon, which he 
regards rather as a rude joke of the soldiers than 
as rendered necessary by the weight of the cross- 
bar, which could in no case have been very heavy 
(Jesu von Naseara, il. 398, Eng. tr. vi. 125). Be- 
sides the patzbulwm, the cross was furnished with 
a support for the body called the sedile. This was 
a small piece of wood projecting at right angles 
from the upright, upon which the victim sat as 
upon a saddle. It was designed to bear part of 
the weight of the body, which would otherwise 
have been too great to be supported by the hands 
alone. Whether there was also a support for the 
feet, the so-called ὑποπόδιον, is still in dispute. 

The origin of crucifixion must be sought in the E., 
probably among the Phoen., from whom it passed to 
the Greeks and Romans. The long list of peoples 
given by Winer (RWB i. 680), and often copied, 
includes many eases which eb no more than 
impaling (so the Persians, HKgyptians, Indians). 
For the practice among the Pheenicians, Cartha- 
cinians, and Numidians we have good authority. 


We hear of Alexander on one occasion crucifying , 


as many as 2000 Tyrians. Among the Romans 
this was a very common punishment. At first 
they confined it to slaves and seditious persons, 
but gradually extended its use, especially in the 
provinees, here following Punic examples. In Sicily, 
Verres erucified even Roman citizens. The same 
was done by Galba in Spain. But these were rare 
exceptions, and excited universal indignation. In 
Judza the punishment was frequently used. Thus 
Varus erucified 2000 rioters after the death of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Anfé. XV. x. 10). Under Claudius 
and Nero, various governors, Tiberius Alexander, 
Quadratus, Felix, Florus, crucified robbers and 
rioters of political and religious character, includ- 
ing two sons of Judas Galileus (Ant. xx. v.2; BJ 
II. xii. 6, I. xiii. 2), and even respectable citizens 
and Roman knights (BJ τι. xiv. 9). Titus cruci- 
fied so many after the destruction of Jerus. that 
there was neither wood for the crosses nor place 
to set them up (BJ ν. xi. 1). Especially under 
Tiberius, who held that simple death was escape, 
was this method of punishment frequent. 

The Jews did not practise the crucifixion of living 
persons. The case of Jannzus, referred to by Jos. 
(BJ 1. iv. 6), was an exception which called forth 
universal reprobation. But the hanging up of dead 
bodies meets us frequently in OT. See Jos 10% 
(the five kings), 2 8 4! (the murderers of Ish- 
bosheth), 1 S 3119 (the Philistines and Saul, ef. 
28 21%), Ezr G4 (the deeree of Darius), and is 
distinctly authorized in the law (Dt 21”, cf. Nu 
25%, where J” commands this punishment in the 
case of the men who have led the people away to 
Baal-peor). In such eases the dead body became 
accursed, and must be buried before nightfall, 
that the land might not suffer pollution (Dt 21%). 
Those who suffered crucifixion came under this curse, 
and hence the passage in Dt is applied to Jesus not 
only in the Talm., but also by NT writers. This 
explains the frequent reference to the cross in NT 


tiuns err in making the upright much too high. ! as the tree (ξύλον), that being the LXX tr. of the 
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Heb. py. (Cf. Ac 5 1039 13%, 1 P 234, and esp. Gal 
918 ‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’) 

The method of crucifixion is clearly deseribed in 
NT. After condemnation, the victim was scourged 
with the flagellum, a punishment so terrible that 
men often died under it. In Jesus’ case the scourging 
seems to have taken place before rather than after, 
possibly to excite pity (Jn 191). The cross-bar was 
then bound on the victim’s back, or his head in- 
serted in the patibulum, and he was led through 
the city accompanied by the centurion and four 
soldiers detailed to conduct the execution. The 
title, a piece of wood covered with white gypsum 
on which the nature of his offence was set forth in 
letters of black, was usually carried before the con- 
demned person, so that all might know the reason 
for which he was to die. This custom of carrying 
the eross gave rise to ‘the proverb αἴρειν or λαμ- 
Bdvew or βαστάζειν τὸν σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ Which was wont 
to be used of those who on behalf of God’s cause 
do not hesitate cheerfully and manfully to bear 
persecutions, troubles, distresses, thus recalling 
the fate of Christ, and the spirit in which He en- 
countered it’ (Thayer, Lew. p. 586). In this sense 
it is used by Jesus Himself in the well-known 
saying, ‘If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me’ (Mt 1674, Mk 8%4, Lk 9%; ef. Mt 10%, Lk 14%), 
Arrived at the place of execution, the prisoner was 
stripped, his garments falling to the soldiers as 
their booty. He was then bound to the patibulum, 
and both were raised on ladders until the eross-bar 
rested on the notch prepared to receive it. This 
was the more common custom. In a few cases the 
cross piece was fastened to the upright lying on 
the ground, and the whole then raised together, 
After the patibuluwm was firmly fastened, the 
hands were nailed to its extremities, and possibly 
the feet to the upright, although this was less 
frequent. Afterwards the title was fastened to the 
head of the cross, and the vietim was left to the 
slow agonies of a death which might endure many 
hours, and even days. 

All authorities agree that of all deaths crucifixion 
was the most abhorred. This was due not only to 
its pain, which was of the most intense character (see 
the account of Richter, quoted in Smith, DB), but 
also to its shame, which in the case of the Roman 
was due to its servile association, in that of the Jew 
to its rendering the sufferer accursed. Cicero in his 
oration against Verres (v. 66) declares that it is 
impossible to find a fit word to describe such an 
outrage as the crucifixion of a Roman citizen. 
‘Facinus est vineiri civem Lomanum: scelus ver- 
berari: prope parricidium necari; guid dicam 
in crucem tolli? Verbo satis digno tam nefaria res 
appellare nullo modo potest.’ 

The shame of this death is often referred to in 
NT. So He 122‘ Jesus, who cndured the eross, de- 
spising shame’; He 1313 ‘ Let us therefore go forth 
unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach’; 
ef. He 11%. With more particular reference to its 
relation to the ceremonial law, Gal 3% ‘Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree’; 1 Co 12% ‘No 
man speaking in the Spirit of God saith Jesus is 
anathema.’ Because of this character, the death 
of Jesus upon the cross, viewed in the light of 
His Messianic claims, became not merely foolish- 
ness to Greeks, but a stumbling-block to Jews (1 Co 
118-23, cf. Gal 57). It was an outrage to Jewish 
propriety that He who had become accursed in the 
sight of the law by His death on the cross should 
claim to be the Messiah in whom the law was ful- 
filled. This element of ceremonia] defilement has 
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been particularly emphasized by C. C. Everctt in 
The Gospel of Paul (Boston, 1893), as a clue to 
the understanding of St. Paul’s view of the signi- 
ficance of Christ’s death. This significance he 
finds not at all in its penal character, but in its 
character as ceremonial defilement. Christ by His 
death on the cross became accursed (anathema). 
Those Christians who accepted this accursed 
sufferer as the Messiah of God, shared His curse, 
and were in like manner cut off by the law. But 
this cutting off by the law brought with it also 
freedom from the law, since those who were thus 
outeast were no longer within its realm. Thus 
Christ’s death under the law, followed by His 
resurrection, was God’s way of showing that the 
Jewish law was done away, and a new method of 
salvation, even that through faith in Christ, 
ushered in. 

The use of the word ‘ cross’ in a theological sense, as 
a brief designation of Christ’s saving work, is char- 
acteristic of St. Paul. The gospel of salvation is 
‘the word of the cross’ (1 Co 1.8). Those who suffer 
persecution because of their faith in the saving 
efficacy of Christ’s death, do so ‘for the cross of 
Christ’ (Gal 6%). They who refuse this gospel 
are ‘enemies of the cross of Christ’ (Ph 3). The 
cross is not only the instrument of the recon- 
cihation between God and man (Col 1539, Eph 2"), 
through the death of Him who there suffered 
(Col 159 ‘the blood of the cross’), but also between 
Jew and Gentile (Col 2" the bond nailed to the 
cross), since by it the ‘ boud written in ordinances,’ 
which up to that time had barred the way of the 
Gentiles to God, is put out of the way. It was 
through the cross, 2.6. acceptance of the crucified 
Christ as Saviour, that the world was crucified to 
Paul, and Paul to the world (Gal 64). Thus eruei- 
tixion becomes not merely the means of salvation, 
but the type of that absolute renunciation of the 
world which characterizes the true Christian life 
(Gal 5*4), 

LiTERATURE,—The articles on Cross and Crucijizion in Smith, 
DB and in Herzog, RE, Monographs by Lipsius, De Vruce, 
Antwerp, 1595; Nicquetus, Titulus s, Crucis, Ant., 1670; 
Curtius, De Clavis Dominicis, Ant., 1670; Bartolinus, De Cruce, 
Amsterdam, 1670; and more recently by Zockler, Das Kreuz 
Christi, 1875, and Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, 
1878. Much information is contained in the Lives of Christ of 
Keim and Hase. On the theological significance of the cross, 
cf. besides the Biblical Theologies, Everett, The Gospel of Paul, 
Boston, 1893. W. ADAMS Brown. 


CROW occurs once in Apocr. (Bar 654), where the 
helplessness of idols is illustrated by the remark 
that ‘they are”* as crows (κορῶναι) between heaven 
and earth.’ In Jer 3° the LXX has ὡσεὶ κορώνη 
ἐρημουμένη for MT rata ᾽3ην9 (fas an Arabian in 
the wilderness,’ RV), which imphes the punctua- 
tion 32y (‘raven’) instead of "3" (‘Arabian’). 
The common LXX equivalent of 22) is κόραξ. See 
RAVEN. J. A. SELBIE, 


CROWN.—In OT (both AV and RV) Crown is 
used to translate several Heb. words, the particular 
meanings of which must be distinguished. 1, The 
rolden fillets or mouldings placed around the ark 
of the covenant (Ex 25" 873), the table of shew- 
bread (Ex 25% 371!) and its border (Ex 25% 8735), 
and the altar of incense (Ex 30%4 8738. 27) in the 
Mosaic tabernacle are called Crowns (RVm ‘rim or 
moulding’). The Heb. word (1%) means a cincture 
like a wreath, and describes rather the foliated 
appearance of the band than its position on the 
object to which it was attached. (LAX tr. it by a 
phrase meaning ‘twisted golden wavelets’ [κυμάτια 
χρυσᾶ στρεπτά] or ‘twisted golden crown’ [orperrhy 
στεφάνην χρυσῆν]; Pal. Targ. by 11a wreath ; Vulg. 
by corona, whence Eng. translation. The later 
Rabbins also deseribe it as 799 a crown). The 

®'Ihe Syr. VS reads ‘are noi.’ 
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brevity of the description in Ex has occasioned 
differences of opinion among archzologists as to 
both its purpose and its position. Some imagine it a 
rim to prevent objects from falling off. But the 
border which passed round the table of shewbread, 
as well as the table itself, had a crown; nor would 
the ark need a rim for the purpose suggested. The 
crown therefore was ornamental. As toits position, 
Bahr (Symboitk, 1. 377, 378) regards the crown of 
the ark as an ornamental design placed round its 
middle, but his arguments are not conclusive ; and 
since the crown is said to be ‘upon’ (1°?y) the ark, 
we should doubtless imagine it as placed round 
the top of the sacred chest as it was round the 
top of the table of shewbread (see Neumann, Dre 
Stiftshitte, p. 127). Bahr, however, also denies that 
‘the border of a handbreadth round about’ the 
table (Ex 2525) had a crown of itsown (Symb. 1. 409, 
citing also the Rabbins Jarchi and Aben-Ezra; so 
Kell, Archeol. § 19, but not in his Comm.; 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 60), but the language of 
Exodus seems clearly to state that it had (Jahn, 
Archiol. p. 421; Abarbanal cited by Bahr; Neu- 
mann, Ὁ. 96; Bissell, Bibi. Antig. p. 292). The 
crown of the altar of incense likewise is placed by 
some round its top (Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p. 273 ; 
Neumann, p. 120), by others round its middle 
(Bahr, i. 378, 419). But, whatever their positions, 
these crowns were evidently golden wreaths in- 
tended for decoration. Assyr. monuments afford 
examples of similar ornamentations (Neumann, p. 
27; Layard, Nineveh, il. 236, 354). 

2. Another word tr. Crown (713) means conse- 
cration, and is applied to the symbolic ornament 
worn by the high priest upon his forehead over the 
mitre (Ex 29° 39%, Ly 89 21): and to that worn 
upon the head by the Heb. monarch (28 1}0, 2K 
1115, 2 Ch 234, Ps 8939 132238, so also Zee 916). It is 
also used figuratively for dignity or honour (Pr 2755, 
Nah 3” ‘crowned ones’). The high priest’s crown 
(LXX τὸ réradov, Vulg. damina) was a narrow plate 
(yy) of pure gold, on which was engraved ‘ Holy to 
J”.’ Tradition represents it as about two fingers 
broad. It was fastened ‘upon the mitre above’ by 
a piece of blue lace (Ex 2851 3971), The Rabbin. com- 
mentators suppose three ribbons of lace—two from 
the ends and one from the top of the front of the 
crown—all tied together at the back of the head. 
Jos. (Ané, III. vil. 6) describes the high priest’s 
erown as of thrce rows, one above another, upon 
which were carved cups of gold like the calyx of 
the plant Hyoscyamus, while the plate with the 
inscription covered the forehead; but he probably 
refers to an ornamentation introduced at a late 
period. Acc. to] Mac 10” a crown was given to the 
high priest Jonathan by Alex. Epiphanes. Braunius 
(De Vestitu Sacerd. Heb. ch. xxii.) admits that Ex 
gives no support to Josephus’ description. The 
crown was the symbol of the high priest’s special 
consecration, as the people’s representative, to 
make atonement for sin (Ex 9838, The same term 
is also applied to the symbolic headtire of the Heb. 
king, but no description of it is given (LXX τὸ 
βασίλειον, lévep, ἔζερ, τὸ ἁγίασμα). It was prob. a light, 
narrow fillet of silk, perhaps studded with jewels, 
like the early diadems of E. kings (see DIADEM). 
It was light enough to be worn in battle (2S 11), 
The term indicates that the king, as well as the 
priest, was divinely consecrated to his office. 
Hence it is attributed to the ideal Davidic King 
(Ps 89°9 132!*), and His people are called the stones 
of their Saviour’s Crown (Zec 916). 

3. The commonest use of Crown in OT (gener- 
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talent of gold; Est 1" 217 68 815 the tiaras of the 
king and queen of Persia, probably high, jewelled 
turbans; see also Is 62°, Jer 1815, Ezk 21%); to 
wreaths worn at banquets (Ca 3", Is 281-35 Fizk 
2347); and fig. as an emblem of honour or victo 
(Job 199 31%, Ps 8° 213 65" 1034, Pr 4° 124 1418 [03] 
441672178, La 5!6, Ezk 1613). In Is 238 Tyre is called 
‘the crowning city’ because ruling over kingdoms 
and dispensing crowns. Some have supposed that 
the kings of Israel had two crowns—the light 
diadem mentioned above, and a heavier one for 
state occasions. It has also been inferred from2§ 
12° that the crown taken by David from the king 
of Rabbah became the state crown, and Jos. (Ant. 
VII. vil. 5) enlarges the biblical account by stating 
that ‘this crown David ever after wore on his own 
head.’ But there is no positive evidence for this, 
and only the term 7) is used in the Bible for the 
crown of the Heb. kings. In Zec 6-4 a crown 
(ΠΡ) is represented as placed on Joshua, the high 
priest, to indicate the union of the royal and priestly 
offices ; but the usual word for the kingly crown of 
Israel is in this instance apparently avoided because 
it described also, as has been stated, that of the 
high priest. The crowns used at banquets were 
doubtless wreaths of flowers (see Is 281, also Wis 28, 
3 Mac 48 718). Heroes were also received with them 
(Jth 3°), and dwellings decorated (1 Mac 4°”), 

4 In 1 Mac 10” 11% 1339 allusion is made to 
crowns due from the Jews to the Syrian kings, 
by which are meant, not coins so named, but 
money tribute, which represented allegiance as 
formerly the presentation of a crown had done 
(1 Mac 1351, 2 Mac 144; Jos. Ant. XII. iil. 3, στε- 
φανίτης φόρος; see Levy, Gesch. der Jud. Munzen; 
Madden, Jewish Coinage). 

The Heb. has other words synonymous with those 
mentioned (as 185 head-dress; ἢ turban; AvTas dia- 
dem; πὴ garland), but their consideration does not 
fall here. The later Jews spoke of three crowns, 
of the law, the priesthood, and the king, and added 
‘the crown of a good name’ as best of all (Carpzov, 
. 60; Braunius, De Vestitu, p. 634). 
The word is also used in AV for the top of the head 
(Gn 49%, Dt 33", 2 S 14%, Is 517, Jer 216 48®; tr. 
pate Ps 715, head [RV ‘crown of the head’] Dt 33%, 
scaip Ps 687°). 

In NT the AV gives ‘Crown’ for two words (στέ- 
gavos and διάδημα) which RV properly distinguishes. 
Στέφανος was not applied by the Greeks to a king’s 
crown. ‘It is the crown of victory in the games, 
of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial joy, 
of festal gladness . . . the wreath in fact, or the 
garland ... but never, any more than corona in 
Latin, the emblem and sign of royalty’ (Trench, 
Syn. of NT, xxii.; see, too, Lightfoot on Ph 4’). 
Roman law likewise regulated the bestowment of 
special coroncee as rewards of military valour and 
civic service; and while it was customary to use 
crowns on ceremonial and festive occasions, they 
never symbolized royalty. ‘The word for the latter 
was diadema (see DIADEM). ‘This distinction is 
observed in NT, though not always in the LXX 
(see 2 § 123) 1 Ch 20%,-Ps 21(20)*, Ezk 2156, Zee 
61-14), In NT a crown is an emblem of victory or 
reward. It describes the Christian’s final recom- 
pense (1 Co 9%, Rev 3!! 4410), specifically called a 
crown of righteousness (2 Ti 4°), of life (Ja 113, Rev 
910) of glory (1 P 54). St. Paul applies it to his 
converts as being his reward (Ph 4', 1 Th 235). 
Hence in the Apoc. a crown is represented on the 
conquering Christ (Rev 6? 14%), on the symbolic 


‘locusts (Rev 97), and on the ‘woman’ of ch. 12, 


ally as tr. of ayy, LXX στέφανος, but in Est of | asa sign of victory. In 12% 13! 19”, on the other 


snp, Gr. κίδαρις or κίταρις, LXX διάδημα) corre- hand, the ‘dragon’ and the ‘ beast’ and the kingly 
sponds with the use of the word in mod. times. It ᾿ 
is applied to crowns worn by kings (3 5 12%, 1 Ch 20?, | fying Christ’s universal empire (see v.18), 
the crown of the king of Rabbah, which weighed a 


Christ have diadems, the ‘many diadems’ signi- 
Thus 


Crown in NT is the emblem of attainment, the 
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reward of service. Even the ‘crown of thorns’ was 
probably a mock symbol of victory, suggested to 
the soldiers by the corence of military or civie 
service; though Trench remarks that ‘woven of 
such materials as it was, διάδημα could not be 
applied to it.’ 

hile the use of crowns among the Greeks and 
Romans seems to have originated with the athletic 
cames,—allusions to which are made by St. Paul 
in the places cited above,—and while the crown 
does not appear in Homer as an emblem of victory, 
later traditions attributed its invention to one or 
other of the gods. Those traditions are collected 
by Tertullian in his tract De Corona, in which he 
violently inveighs against the use of crowns by 
Christians. 


LITERATURE.—Paschalius, Coron; Meursius, De Coronis ; 
Fabricius, Bibliographia Antiquaria; Reland, Antiquitates 
sacr. veter. Hebr.; Braunius, De Vestite sacerd. ἰνῶν, Jahn's 
and Keil’s Bib, Arch. ; Bahr, Symbeolik des Mosaischen Cultus ; 
Nowack, Hebr. Archdol. G. T. PURVES. 


CROWN OF THORNS.—See THorn. CRUCI- 
FIXION.—See Cross. 


CRUELTY. — The habits and sentiments of 
Gentiles and average Israelites, both in O'T and 
NT, are often tainted with gross cruelty. Even 
acts of divinely appointed leaders of Israel, utter- 
ances of the psalmists and prophets, and ordin- 
ances of the inspired Law, sometimes seem 
inhuman when judged by the highest standards of 
modern Christianity. These standards require the 
righteous man to treat human life as sacred, and 
to refrain scrupulously fr m inflicting unnecessary 
pain. But Christianity 1 as only recently secured 
any widespread practical recognition of these 
principles, and even now they prevail only with 
minorities in a few of the most advanced com- 
munities. Moreover, civilization has developed a 
sensitiveness which often renders the punishment 
of a criminal really as severe as in ancient 
times; the mitigation of physical cruelty has 
been compensated for by the refinement of mental 
torture. The constant tendency of inspired 
teaching is towards humanity, and ordinances 
which seem inhuman often mitigate prevailing 
barbarity. 

The facts are as follows. The extermination of 
enemies is frequently commanded, Dt 20! etce., 
and such extermination is described with apparent 
approval, Jos 6" etc. David massacred the Ammon- 
ites with great barbarity, 2 5 12%, 1 Ch 203, cf. 2 Καὶ 
1516, Amongst the Israelites themselves the Law 
ventures to impose only a moderate limitation of 
blood-revenge. Ex 21-4 (JE) forbids the actual 
beating to death of a male or female slave, but does 
not feel it possible to deal with cases in which the 
victim survives a day or two. Death is to be 
inflicted for a large number of offences, some of 
them slight, e.g. sabbath-breaking, Ex 35? (P). 
An incestuous person, Lv 20 (H), and an unchaste 
woman of the priestly clan, Lv 21° (H), were to be 
burnt to death. The OT records great cruelty on 
the part of Gentiles, barbarous outrages on women 
and children, 2 I< 8125, Hos 1815, Am 115, and cruel 
mutilation, 2 25’, These are more than borne out 
by the sculptures of the Assyrians, who delighted 
to depict laying alive and other tortures inflicted 
upon their encmies, ¢.g. upon the Elamite prisoners 
on slabs 48-50 in the Kouyunjik Gallery of the 
British Museum. Jn the NT we meet with the 
barbarous Roman punishments of scourging and 
crucifixion. W. H. BENNETT. 


CRUSE.—_See Foop. The English word, now 
eichaic though not quite obsolete, is apparently 
of Scandinavian origin, and means an earthenware 


jar for holding liquids ; less freq. for drinking from, 
as Skelton (1526), ‘Then he may drink out of a 
stone cruyse.’ In AV it holds water (1 S 261-22 16, 
1 K 19%), oil (1 i 177-76), honey (1 Ik 14°), and 
salt (2 Ik 2°), J. TLASTINGS. 


CRYSTAL.—1. In Job 2817 m2) is rendered in 
AV ‘crystal’ (2.6. rock-crystal); and as it occurs 
in a passage descriptive of the treasures of mines, 
this is probably to be accepted as correct. (See, 
however, Oxf. Heb. Lex. and RV which tr. ‘ lass’). 
2. In Ezk 1” another word ΠῚ is also tr. ‘crystal’ 
(RVm ‘ ice’), and, in this case, there is no certainty 
whether rock -crystal or ica is reifcrred to (cf. 
Davidson, ad loc.); the same remark applics to 
κρύσταλλος in Rev 4° 21" 221: but this is immaterial 
in the case of poetic imagery, as the two sub- 
stances are similar as regards transparency and 
absence of colour; hence the Greeks applied the 
same word (κρύσταλλος) to both. 3. In Job 28:5 
RV substitutes ‘crystal’ for ‘pearls’ of AV as 
tr. of "28. 

Rock - crystal is pure quartz, crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms with pyramidal apices, and is 
abundant in veins amongst the older rocks in 
nearly all countries. It was used in ancient times 
for ornamental purposes, and being softer, could 
be cut by the diamond or corundum. It is_pos- 
sible that the Heb. word (oom) tr. ‘diamond’ as 
one of the stones on the breastplate of the high 
pricst was really rock-crystal, as it was engraved 
with the name cf one of the tribes (Ex 3851), [See, 
however, art. STONES (PRECIOUS), and Oxf. Hed. 
Lex., where the jasper or the onyx are suggested 
as equivalents of om.) hk. HULL, 


CUB (313, AV Chub), in Ezk 30°, is almost cer- 
tainly a corruption of 319 (2.6. Lybia) as was read 
by LXX, The ‘Lybia’ of AV is a mistransla- 
tion of Put (see RY). Cf. Nah 3°, where Lybians 
810 mentioned along with Cush (ithicpia), Egypt, 
and Put, as here; also 2 Ch 12? 16%. Identitica- 
tions which assume the correctness of the text 
lead to no satisfactory result, and hardly deserve 
notice. J. SKINNER. 


CUBIT.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CUCGKOW (anv shahaph, Χάρος, larus). —The 
Heb. word is from a root signifying leanness. It 
occurs only in Ly 11 and Dt 14", in the list of un- 
clean birds. No scholar now renders it by euckow 
(cuckoo). Various slender birds have been proposed, 
as the stormy petrel, the shearwater, the tern, and. 
the gull or seamew. The RV, following the LAX 
and the Vulg., has seamew. It is probably to be 
understood generically for birds of the Laride, the 
gull family. G. Ki. Post. 


CUCUMBER (o'xe'p kishshwim, σίκυοι, eucumeres). 
—Cucumbers are universally cultivated in the E., 
and are ἃ favourite article of food. Two species or 
varicties are common, Cucumis sativus, L., which 
is the ordinary green or whitish cucumber, and C. 
Chete, L., which is originally an Egyptian plant. 
The former is called in Arab. ἀλγῶν, It has a 
very delicate flavour, and is more wholesome than 
the European variety. The latter is known by 
the name Aiththé or mikti, which is a modification 
of the Heb. s¥7, and is doubtless the vegetable 
referred to as one of the good things of Egypt (Nu 
115). Τὸ 15 longer and more slender than the com- 
mon cucumber, being often more than a foot long, 
and sometimes less than an inch thick, and pointed 
at both ends. It has a thick, hairy, mottled or 
striped ereen rind, with a less juicy pulp than the 
khiydr, but a similar, though less delicate, flavour. 
Although originating in Egypt, it is everywhere 
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cultivated im the East. It is esteemed coarser than 
the khiydr, and sold cheaper. 

A cardinal difierence between the /iththé and 
the khiydr is that the latter cannot be cultivated 
without constant irrigation. The kiththd, while 
often cultivated on watered soil, and then attain- 
ing a large size, grows on perfectly dry soil also, 
without a drop of water through the hot summer 
months, during which it flourishes. The word 
khiydr is said to be of Persian origin. 
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A ‘LODGE IN 4 GARDEN OF CUCUMERRS.,' 


The expression ‘ garden of cucumbers’ (Is 18) is 
We mikshah, a noun of place, meaning the place 
of kishshu, and is exactly reproduced in the Arab. 
mikthwat. The lodge is the booth of the man who 
watches the patch. This booth is made of four 
upright poles, 6 or 8 ft. high, planted in the ground, 
and tied by withes of flexible bark to four hori- 
zontal poles at their tip. Over the frame made 
by these horizontal poles are laid cross poles, and, 
over all, branches of trees. Sometimes a floor is 
made by tying four other horizontal poles at a few 
inches or feet above the ground, and laying over 
them a flooring of cross poles. Walls are some- 
times made of watiled branches, more or less 
enclosing the frail tenement. Such booths are to 
be seen in all the cucumber and melon patches, 
and in vineyards and other cultivated land which 
requires watching. They are fitting emblems of 
instability, as the withes with which they are tied 
together give way before the winds of autumn, the 
branches are scattered, and the whole structure 
soon drops into a shapeless heap of poles and 
wattles, themselves soon to be carried off and used 
as firewood, or left to rot on the ground. 

G. E. Post. 


— 


CUNNING 


seed unto our heart, and culture to our under- ἢ 
standing, that there may come fruit of it.” The 
Eng. word is a direct and accurate tr. of the Lat. 
(cultura), and is used in its own earliest sense of 
the cultivation or tillage of the soil. Coverdale, 
Matthew, and the bishops have ‘build,’ Geneva 
‘prepare,’ but Douay ‘give tillage to’ the under- 
standing. J. HASTINGS. 


CUMBER (from old Fr. combrer, ‘to hinder,’ 
which is from low Lat. cumbrus, 1.6. cumulus, ‘a 
heap’; thus c.=‘ pat a = in the way ’).—1. To 
harass, worry, Lk 10° ‘Martha was cumbered 
about much serving.’ Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of 1 K 
215 ‘What is ye matter that thy sprete is so 
combred?’ The usual prep. is ‘with’; here 
‘about’ is a lit. tr. of the Gr. περί (περιεσπᾶτο περὶ 
πολλὴν διακονίαν. τὰ gives ‘distracted,’ like 
Ostervald’s distraite, and as 1 Co 735 ‘without dis- 
traction,’ AV and RY (ἀπερισπάστως). ‘Cumbered’ 
is Tindale’s ; Wyclif has ‘martha bisied aboute the 
oft seruyse’; Coverdale, ‘Martha made hir self 
moch to do to serue him.’. 2. To ‘block up,’ 
‘burden,’ Lk 137 ‘Cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground?’ again from Tindale (and scarcely 
obsolete in this sense); Woyelif ‘ocupieth,’ fr. 
Vulg. oceupat; Geneva, ‘why kepeth it the ground 
baren?’ a better tr. of the Gr. here (xarapyéw, a 
favourite word with St. Paul, elsewhere only in 
this passage and He 24, AV ‘destroy,’ RV ‘bring 
to nought’) Cf. Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Press 
ed. p. 47), ‘Thou hast been a Cumber-ground long 
already.’ Cumbrance, only Dt 1'*‘ your c.’ (n9my), 
and Is 14 RVm ‘your new moons... are ac. 
unto me’ (πῶ τ +9, AV and RV ‘trouble’). The 
mod. forms ‘encumber,’ etc., arc not quite equi- 
valent, being too whoily passive. As Davies 
(Bible Eng. p. 211) remarks, Spenser’s ‘cum- 
brous gnattes ’°(/. Q. I. 1. 23) seems now a singu- 
larly inappropriate epithet. J. HASTINGS. 


CUMT.—See TALITHA. 


CUMMIN (δ Lammén, κύμινον, cyminum).—The 
seed of Cunumum cyninum, L., an umbelliferous 
plant cultivated in Bible lands. It is known in 
Arab. by the same name asin Heb., kammuin, and 
is used in cookery as a condiment, esp. in the dishes 
prepared during the fasts, which, being made with- 
out meat, require more seasoning to make them 
palatable. It has also carminative properties, 
and is used in poultices for the dissipation of 
swellings. It has a penetrating odour and savour, 
not over-agreeable to most Huropeans. It is 
twice mentioned in Scripture. Once the reference 
is to the mode of threshing it (Is 28-7) by a 
rod instead of the mérag. ‘This is still practised 
with this and other seeds of plants cultivated in 
small quantities. Itis also mentioned as subject 
to tithe (Mt 2838). G. I. Post. 


CUN (715), 1 Ch 18°.—See BEROTHAL, 


CUNNING.—The Anglo-Saxon cunnan meant 
both ‘to know’ and ‘to be able,’ whence both 
can, Which Bacon uses as a finite verb, Lssays 
(Gold Treas. ed. p. 40), ‘In Evill, the best condition 
is, not to will; The Second, not to Can’; and also 
cunning, which is really the pres. ptcp. of the 
A,-5S. cunnan as it appears in its Middle-Eng. form 
cunnen, to know. ‘Cunning,’ then, up to and 
after 1611, is generally knowledge, skill. ΟἹ. 
Purvey’s Preface to the Wycliffite Version of 
1388, ‘the Holy Spyrit author of all wisdom and 
cunnynge and truth’; Bp. Barlowe’s translation 
of Ja, 3 (Dialoge [1531], ed. of 1897, p. 34), ‘Who 
that among you is wyse endued with connynge’ ; 


CULTURE.—Only 2 Kis 86 AV and RV, ‘give us'and Shaks. Othello, m1. ili. 50, ‘That errs in 
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ignorance, and not in cunning.’ In AY the subst. 
‘cunning’ occurs only Ps 137°, ‘If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning.’* The adj. is common, applied to men who 
are skilful in some work, or to the work they do 
skilfully. Thus Ex 35° ‘the c. workman... 
and ... those that devise ὁ. work.’ Once to 
women, Jer 917, in ref. to their skill as hired 
mourners (on which see Thomson, Land and 
Book, ‘iii. 403). But in Eph 4:4 “6, eraftiness,’ 2 P 
116 “cunningly devised fables,’ the meaning is 
probably ‘wily,’ ‘ deceitful.? Amer. RV prefers 
‘skilful’ where cunning has that meaning (except 
Is 3° ‘expert’). J. HASTINGS. 


CUP.—1. In OT the rendering of various words, 
the precise distinction between which, either as to 
form or use, is unknown to us. ‘I'he usual word is 
bin kés (ποτήριον, caliz), the ordinary drinking- 
vessel of rich (Gn 401) ® 21) and poor (285 193) alike, 
the material of which varied, no doubt, with the 
rank and wealth of the owner. Numerous illus- 
trations are found on the reliefs of the Assyrian 
palaces, such, ¢.g., as the cups in the hands of 
Assurbanipal and his queen, in a scene often re- 
produced. With these compare the specimens of 
pottery actually found on Jewish soil, in Bliss, 
Mound of Many Crttes, Nos, 174, 181, ete., and the 
illustration cited below. 

Joseph’s divining cup (32 Gn 4455.) was of silver, 
and, we may infer, of elaborate workmanship, since 
the same word is used for the bowls (AV) or cups 
(RV), ὦ 6. the fiower-shaped ornamentation, on the 
candlestick of the tabernacle (which see for details, 
also BowL). ‘That the y:ai was larger than tlie és 
is clear from Jer 35°. The mvp késivdth, of 1 Ch 
28" (Pheen. nop, see Bloch’s Phan. Glossar, sub voce), 
were more probably flagons, as RV in Ex 25% 373° 
(but Nu 47 KY cups) The ’aggan (ix Is 2274) was 
rather a basin, as Ex 24°, than a cup (EV). 

In NT ποτήριον is the corresponding name of the 
ordinary drinking-cup (water Mt 10” ete., wine 
23” etc.). The ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Co 1018) is so 
named from the npqa0 pis kés habbérdkhah of the 
Jewish Passover (which see, also LORD’s SUPPER). 
The cup represented on the obverse of the so-called 
Maccabean shekels may be a cup such as was used 
on this occasion. 

2 The word cup has received an extended 
figurative application in both OT and NT. (a) As 
in various other literatures, ‘cup’ stands, esp. in 
Psalms, for the happy fortune or experience of 
one’s earthly lot, mankind being thought of as 
receiving this lot from the hand of God, as the 
guest the wine-cup from the hand of his host, Ps 
16° 23° 73" ete. But also conversely for the bitter 
lot of the wicked, Ps 11° (ef. c, below), and in par- 
ticular for the sufferings of Jesus Christ, Mt 20% %3, 
Mic 1088. 9 3.436, Τι ς 22 Jn 18%, (6) Another figure 
is the ‘cup of salvation’ (lit. ‘of deliverances’), 
Ps 116%, The reference ig to the wine of the 
thank-offerings (andy), part of the ritual of which 
was the festal meal before J” (οὗ, vy. 1%), A 
striking parallel is found in the inscription of yam 

* The ifeb. is simply ‘let ray right hand forget’ (Δ Ἴ2. nawa), 
which may be dealt with in three ways. 1. As a passive: so 
LXX, emadyobein ἡ δεξιά μον Vulg., oblivioni detur dextera mea ; 
iath,, 80 werde meiner Rechten vergessen ; Ostervald, que ma 
droite s'oublie elleeméme; Coverdale, ‘let my right hande be 
forgotten.’ But the ILeb. a4 it stands cannot be tré passively. 
2 ΑΒ 8 corrupt text. The simplest emendation is proposed by 
Delitzsch, ΠΡ, which gives the pass. at once, and with which 
may be cormpared Jer 334, Other suggested emendations will 
be found in Cheyne, Book of Psalms, crit. πὰς in loc. Dut Well- 
hausen (in Hanpt) leaves the Heb. untouched and unnoticed. 
3. Asan ellipsis. So Del. as an alternative, ‘let my right hand 
show itself forgetful’ (cf. Wyclif’s tr. ‘my rigt hond be gouun 
[given] to forgeting’; Cheyne, ‘let my right hand deny its 
service’ (but in parchment ed. 1584, ‘let the etreneth of my 


right hand dry up’); Geneva, ‘forget to play’; Bishops’ Bible, | 


AY, and RV ‘forget her cunning.’ 


of Gebal (Byblus), who is figured on his stele in 
the act of presenting such a cup of thanksgiving 
to the local deity (see his inscription in CJS i. 1). 
(c) By a still bolder figure the punitive wrath of 
the offended Deity is spoken of as a cup which the 
guilty, Israelites and heathen alike, must drain to 
the dregs. So Jer 251 (the wine-cup [of] fury), 
Ezk 23%, 15. 511"* (‘the cup of trembling’ RV 
‘staggering’), Zec 127 (RV ‘cup of reeling’), Ps 
75°, Kev 14:10 1019 18°, for all which see the com- 
menitaries. (ὦ) Lastly, we have ‘the cup of consola- 
tion (ποτήριον εἰς παράκλησιν)᾽ offered to the mourners 
after the funeral-rites were performed, Jer 167 (cf. 
Pr 31° and see Commentaries in doc. and Schwally, 
Das Leben nach d. Tode, 8 8). 
A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 
CUPBEARRR (apv0).—An officer of considerable 
importance at Oriental courts, whose duty it was 
to serve the wine at the table of the king. The 
first mention of this officer is in the story of 
Joseph (Gn 401-15), where the term rendered ‘ butler’ 
(wh. see) in EV is the Heb. word above, ren- 
dered in other passages cupbearcr (Avabiec es- 
siki). The holder of this office was brought 
into confidential relations with the king, and must 
have been thoroughly trustworthy, as part of his 
duty was to guard against poison in the king’s cup. 
In some cases he was required to taste the wine 
before presenting it. The position of Nehemiah as 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus was evidently 
high. Herodotus (iti. 34) speaks of the office at 
the court of Cambyses, king of Persia, as ‘an 
honour of no smal] account,’ and the narrative of 
Neh. shows the high esteem of the king for him, 
who is so solicitous for his welfare that he asks the 
cause of his sadness (2%). The cupbearers among 
the officers of king Solomon’s household (1 K 10°) 
impressed the queen of Sheba, and they are men- 
tioned among other indications of the grandeur 
of his court, which was modelled upon courts of 
other Oriental kings. The Rabshakeh, who was 
sent to Hezekiah (2 K 181), was formerly supposed 
to have been cupbearer to Sennacherib, but the 
word (7pya1) means chicf of the princes (see Del. 
on Is 36*, and Sayce, CM p. 441). Among the 
Assyrians, the cupbearers, like other attendants of 
the king, were commonly eunuchs, as may be seen 
from the monuments ; and such was the case gener- 
ally at Oriental courts. The Persians, however, did 
not so uniformly eniploy eunuchs, and probably 
never so degraded their own people or-the Jews 
who served them. Certainly, Nehemiah was not a 
eunuch. Herod the Great had a cupbearer whe 
was a eunuch (Jos. Ant. XVI. vill. 1). 
H. PORTER. 
GUPBOARD (κυλίκιον, 1 Mac 15*).—A sideboard 
used for the display of gold and silver plate. This 
is the earliest meaning of cupboard, a board or table 
for displaying cups and other vessels; cf. Greenc 
(1592), ‘Hier mistress ... set all her plate on 
the cubboorde for shewe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CURIOUS.—Of the many meanings which once 
belonged to this word enly two now remain, ὅ7:- 
uisitiwe and peculiar, Of these the first is found 
in Apocr., 2 Es 4° (interrogare) 9" (euriosus esse), 
Sir 3° (μὴ περιεργάζου, RV ‘Be not over busy’), 
2 Mac 2° (πολυπραγμονεῖν). In ΟἿ᾽ curious occurs ag 
a description of ‘the girdle of the ephod’ in Hx 
28% 27-28 295 395. 20-21) Ly 87, for which RV sub- 
stitutes ‘cunningly woven,’ Amer. RV ‘skilfully 
woven. ‘Curious girdle’ (AV) or ‘cunningly 
woven band’ (RV) represcnits one word in Ileb., 
awn héshebh, which comes from avn hdshabh, to 
think, devise, invent ingenious or artistic things ; 
whence also svn Adshébh, tr’ ‘cunning workman’; 
and ayn mahdishdbhah, device, tvention, tré 
‘curious works,’ Ex 35°? (RV ‘cunning works’), 
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‘Crafty,’ ‘cunning,’ and ‘curious’ were all used 
formerly in tlie sense of clever, ingenious; cf. 
Barbour (1375), Bruce, x. 359— 


‘A crafty man and a curiouss’ ; 


and as a good parallel to the passages in Ex, 
Shaks. Cyib. V. v. 361— 
‘He, sir, was lapp’d 

In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 

Of his queen mother.’ 
The same thought is found in Ps 139% ‘I was 
made in secret, and curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth.’ The Heb. here (ἘΡΡῚ) 
means ‘variegated’; ‘the body or the foetus is 
described as woven together of so many different- 
coloured threads, like a cunning and beautiful 
network or tapestry ’—Verowne. 

The only other occurrence of ‘curious’ is in 
Ae 1915 ἐρ, arts,’ meaning ‘magical arts,’ as RVm 
(Gr. τὰ περίεργα, lit. ‘superfluous things,’ ‘ things 
better left alone’ (Page); ef. Sir 3” above, and 
see BuSYBODY). ‘Curious’ here is due to Wyclif, 
‘curiouse thingis,’ a literal tr. of Vulg. curiosa; 
Tindale, “ 6. erafts’; Geneva, “6. artes’(Vulg. marg. 
curiosas artes). Wrom this place it has passed into 
English literature, as Bacon, Fssays, 35, ‘the Q. 
Mother, who was given to Curious Arts, caused 
the King her Husbands Nativitie, to be Calen- 
lated, under a false Name.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CURSE.—Under this title an account is given of 
the ideas connected primarily with the Heb. words 
ons and om (hérem), and with the Gr. word 
ἀνάθεμα (anathema), so far as it is representative of 
the latter. ‘The Heb. words are variously rendered 
in AV: ‘the accursed thing’ in Jos 7* "et: ‘every- 
thing devotcd’ in Nu 18"; ‘every dedicated’ thing 
in Eizk 44%; ‘and I will consecrate their spoil’ in 
Mic 4%. KV has in all these places ‘devote’ or 
‘devoted thing’; where the object is personal, it 
has usually ‘utterly destroy’ (see Driver on Dt 283 
7? or Sam. p. 100f.). A thing which is oy is irre- 
vocably withdrawn from common use. This may be 
done in two ways, or at least may have two kinds 
of result. In the one ease, the devoted thing be- 
comes God’s; it falls irredeemably to Him, or to 
His sanctuary or His priests. In this sense, as has 
been pointed out, to ‘devote’ a thing is to make 
a peculiar kind of vow concerning it. The most 
instructive passage, in illustration of this sense, is 
Ly 27%" ‘No devoted thing, that a man shall devote 
unto the Lord of all that he hath, whether of man 
or beast, or of the field of his possession, shall be 
sold or redeemed: every devoted thing is most holy 
unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be 
devoted from among men, shall be ransomed ; he 
shall surely be put to death.’ In the second and 
third of the passages quoted above (Nu 18%, Ezk 
44), it is said expressly that every devoted thing 
in Israel is the priest's: this might include the 
spoil of conquered nations, carried into the temple 
treasury, as perhaps in Mic 4", or property of any 
other description which a man irrevocably alienated. 
But the last words in Ly 27” (he shall surely be 


was common in ancient warfare to ‘devote,’ or put 
under the ban,the enemy andanything oreverything 
which belonged to him. All wars were holy wars ; 
Warriors were consecrated (Is 137); and the ban, 
which seemed natural in the cireumstances, might 
be of greater or less extent. In Dt 2", which 
speaks of the conquest of Sihon’s kingdom, we are 
told that Israel ‘utterly destroyed (devoted) every 
inhabited city, with the women and the little ones,’ 
and the same terrible account is given in Dt 3° of 
Og and Bashan. In Dt 7? this is even laid down 
as the law for the conduct of the sacred war against 
the Canaanites. But it is only huinan beings that 
are here put under the ban: ‘The eattle we took 
for a prey unto ourselves, with the spoil of the 
cities which we had taken.’ In some cases the 
ban was more stringent. In Dt 725 it is specially 
extended to the precious metal on the images of 
the Canaanites: this is an abomination to J”; and 
‘thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy 
house, and become a devoted thing (o77) like it... 
for it is a devoted thing.’ It was a ban, or curse, 
of this stringent type which Achan violated at the 
conquest of Jericho, and Hiel the Bethelite, long 
afterwards, when he rebuilt the town. He who 
appropriates what is ὉΠ, as Achan did, becomes 
himself (Dt 7%, Jos 68) omy: the ban, or sentence of 
extermination, is extended to him, and he is ruth- 
lessly destroyed, with all the persons and property 
that attach to him. It was a similar ban which 
Saul violated, or allowed the people to violate, in 
the war with Amalek ; and his action is represented 
as equally serious, though not followed on the 
instant by such tragical results. In point of fact, 
it was not practicable for the Israelites to ‘ devote’ 
the Canaanites wholesale (1 K 97!); and the pro- 
clamation of ruthless warfare, under the auspices of 
a god, was no peculiarity of theirs. The same thing 
is affirmed of the Assyrians in 2 I. 19", and of Mesha 
on the Moabite stone. It is more interesting to 
note that God Himself is sometimes the subject 
who proclaims this war, or pronounces this sentence 
of destruction. Thus in Is 34? ‘The Lord hath 
.» He hath 


the slaughter.’ So in v.5 Edom is ‘> oy the 
people whom J have devoted. And in Mal 45 God 
threatens to come and lay the earth under a ban. 
It is usual to point to Ezr 105 as an instance 
marking the transition between the ancient and 
awful use of oy, and that post-biblical use in 
which it is equivalent to Excommunication. We 
are told here that all the substance of a man 
who did not answer a certain summons should be 
forfeited (077), and he himself separated (917) from 
the congregation. Probably this is the first trace of 
Jewish ecclesiastical usages, of which hints are to 
be found in NT in such passages as Mt 18”, Jn 9% 
12 162, Lk 62%, Though such usages, no doubt, 
would influence the practice of the Christian 
Church, it is not likely that they have anything to 
do with that ‘delivering’ of offenders ‘to Satan,’ 
of which we read in 1 Co 55,1 Ti 1%. The sug- 
gestion in both these cases, and especially in the 


put to death) point to the second, and much the| first, which has been interpreted of a sentence of 


commoner, use of the words om and onn. 

: ae A ἘΣῪ ae 
‘devote’ a thing means to put it under the ban, to 
make and to execute a vow of extermination, so 


| 
| 


To: death, is rather of a severity resembling that of the 


ancient ‘ban’; but with the significant difference, 
that in both the purpose of this solemn exclusion 


far as that thing is concerned. It is this meaning | from the Christian community is remedial. Both 
that has occasioned the Eng. rendering for o17— | the incestuous person at Corinth, and Hynienzeus 


the accursed thing. Whatever is devoted to utter 
destruction is regarded as under a curse, Things 
which are so devoted are in a sense inviolable; in 


the old, morally neutral sense of holiness, it may | 


be said that a peculiar degree of holiness attaches 
tothem. The thing called ov is at the same time 
mr oI) wp (compare the seemingly opp. mean- 
lngs of sacer in Latin, and the idea of taboo). It 


| 


and Alexander in Asia, are to profit eventually by 


| their discipline. 


The true succession to bn is represented in NT by 
those passagesin which ἀνάθεμα (Anathema) is found. 


This is the usual LXX rendering of the word. Thus 


in Dt 738 referred to above, theGr. is ἀνάθεμα ἔσῃ ὥσπερ 
καὶ τοῦτο : thou shalt be ‘accursed’ like the accursed 
thing which thou takest. Cf. Jos 6, Zec 14”. 
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Even the place-name Hormah (Nu 21) is rendered 
ἀνάθεμα ; a variant is ἐξολέθρενσις. In N'T the word 
is used only by St. Luke and St. Paul (Rev 22° 
quotes Zec 14", but with the form κατάθεμα). In 
Ac 2312 .4. 21 we read of men who ‘ ἀναθέματι ἀνεθεμα- 
τίσαμεν ἑαυτούς ἢ --- bound themselves with impre- 
cations on their own heads—neither to eat nor to 
drink till they had killed Paul. The same verb is 
used in Mk 147 with ὀμνύναι to describe Peter’s 
profane denial of Christ: he wished he might be 
cursed or damned if he knew the man. But the 
serious passages are in St. Paul. In 1 Co 12° we 
have, No man speaking in the spirit of God says, 
Jesus is ἀνάθεμα. ‘This may mean that no man 
speaking in the spirit of God can do what Paul 
once tried to get Christians to do—blasphenie 
Christ, ὁ. 6. speak profanely of Him, without defining 
more precisely how (Ac 26"). Or it may mean 
that no one speaking in the spirit of God can 
speak of Christ as an object of hatred to God, as 
Jews with the cross in their minds might do. For 
illustrations of the passage, see Edwards, ad loc. 
(Com. on 1 Cor.), and Harnack’s note on Didache, 
XVi. 5 (ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ καταθέματος). In Ro 9 St. Paul 
says he could wish himself to be ἀνάθεμα from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake. This is exactly the 
o75 of OT: he could wish to perish that they might 
be saved—‘a, spark from the fire of Christ’s sub- 
stitutionary love.’ It is only the other side of 
this passion which is seen in the other passages 
where the word is used: 1 Co 167%, Gal 18, ‘If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be ἀνάθεμα᾽ : the apostle assents to God’s will that 
no part in bliss, but only utter perdition, can be 
his who does not love the Saviour. So again, 
when he says, and says deliberately and repeatedly, 
of the man or the angel who preaches another 
gospel than he has preached, ‘let him be ἀνάθεμα;᾽ 
he expresses in the strongest possible style his 
assurance that the gospel he preaches is the one 
way of salvation, that to preach another is to make 
the grace of God vain, to stultify the death of 
Christ and to delude men, and that for such sins 
there can be nothing but a final irremediable 
judgment, to which he assents. The vehemence 
18 like that with which Christ says, that better than 
aman should make one of His little ones stumble 
would it be for that man to have a millstone 
hanged about his neck, and be cast into the depths of 
the sea. In both cases the passion of indignation is 
the passion of sympathy with the love of God, and 
with the weak, to whom an irreparable injury is 
being done. 

The word ‘curse’ is also used in the English 
Bible as the tr. of mp and κατάρα. ‘The interest 
of this centres in the passage Gal 310-18. and in the 
ref. there to Dt 21%, The non-observance of the 
law, St. Paul teaches, puts men (some limit it to 
the Jews) under a curse; from this curse Christ 
redeems them by becoming Himself a curse (κατάρα) 
on their behalf. The proof that Christ did become 
a curse 15 given in the form of a reference to the 
Crucifixion: it is written, ‘cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree’ (Dt 21%). The Heb. is 
poy nbd, the LXX κεκατηραμένος ὑπὸ θεοῦ ; and it 
has been often remarked that St. Paul does not 
introduce ‘ by God’ into his quotation. Some seem 
to think that he shrank from doing it, as if it 
would have been equivalent to saying ἀνάθεμα 
Ἰησοῦς. But he does not shrink from saying that 
God made Christ to be sin for us (2 Co 5*!), which, 
in its identification of Christ with, or its substi- 
tution of Christ for, the sinner, is exactly the 
same a8 His becoming a curse in Gal 38, The 
important thing is not that St. Paul omits the ὑπὸ 


θεοῦ, but that, as Cremer remarks, he avoids the | 


personal κεκατηραμένος of the LXX, and employs 
the abstract κατάρα. 


In His death on the cross He | 


was identified under God’s dispensation with the 
doom of sin: He became curse for us; and it is on 
this our redemption depends. See Cross. 


LireraTurE.—Besides the comm. on the various passages 
quoted, see Merx in Schenkel, Bibel-Lex. 3.v. ‘Bann’; Ewald, 
Ant, of Isr. pp. 76-79 (Eng. tr.); Smend, 4.7. Religionsgeachichte, 
§ 334; W. BR. Smith, AS, p. 434f.; Weber, Die Lehren des 

‘almud, 137-139 ; Schiirer, HJ P n. ii. 60 Ε,, 157. 


J. DENNEY. 

CURTAIN.—1. The ordinary tent of the Semitic 
nomad, in modern times, is made by sewing to- 
gether a number of narrow lengths of a water- 
resisting material, a3 a rule cloth woven from yarn 
of goats’ and camels’ hair mixed with shceps’ 
wool. And soit must have been in ancient times.* 
Hence we read of a Heb. country maid being 
‘black as the tents of Kedar’ (Ca 15. The name 
of these lengths of tent-cloth was in the Heb. ny 
(AV and RV ‘curtains’). The weaving of them, as 
well as the previous spinning of the yarn, was and 
is one of the chief occupations of the women of 
the tribe (Ex 35°76; Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus, i. pp. 81, 125; Doughty, see footnote). 
With a more advanced civilization men also took 
to weaving as a trade (1 Ch 4*); indeed this 
particular branch, the weaving of goats’ hair cloth, 
is well known to have been one of the staple 
industries of T'arsus, which has led many scholars 
to interpret σκηνοποιός (Ac 18°) as ‘a weaver of tent- 
cloth’ (see art. ‘ Paulus’ in PRE? xi. 859). In OT 
we find that ten of these yéri‘éth or curtains, of 
special width and workmanship, were to be 
‘coupled together,’ in two scts of five, to form the 
innermost covering of the tabernacle proper (the 
Mishkan), as given in detail Ex 26%. Above this 
was & more ordinary covering, composed of eleven 
curtains of the usual goats’ hair, and constituting 
the >5& or tent of the tabernacle (Ex 267%), For 
further particulars about these curtains see 'TABER- 
NACLE. Yéri‘éth is also used in OT of the curtains 
or tent-cloth of ordinary nomad tents (Jer 4959) and 
of the gala-tents of king Solomon (Cal‘), and often 
stands in poetic parallelism with 97% ‘tent,’ Is 54°, 
Jer 4” 10°, Hab 87, The sing. my: is even used of 
the tent erected by David for the ark on Mt. 
Zion, 28 72 (LXX ἐν μέσῳ τῆς σκηνῆς, but 1 Ch 17} 
niy'y: plur. ). 

2. In AV the portiére (0) which closed the 
entrance to the Holy Place of the tabernacle, and 
is elsewhcre in AV tr* ‘hanging,’ is once rendered 
curtain (Nu 3%), The same Heb. word is also 
applied to the similar curtain at the entrance of the 
court of the tabernacle. The uniform tr°in RV 
is ‘sereen,’ even when the name is applied to the 
‘veil of the sereen’ which separated the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, cf. Ex 26% 35" ete. 
See further TABERNACLE. 

3. Is 405 the word tr@ curtain (p73) seems from its 
ctymology to denote some fine material such as 
cauze (so τα, Dillm., Dubna). 

4, In the Book of Judith we read of Holofernes 
possessing a very magnificent κωνωπεῖον (EV 
‘canopy, Jth 107 13% 1019) ‘of purple and gold 
and emerald and precious stones inwoven.’ ‘his, 
as the name and the context of 10% imply, must 
have been a mosquito-curtain. See CANOPY. 

A. BR. S. KENNEDY. 

CUSH (w15).—1. In the hieroglyphs Kash, Kaish, 
Kish, Keshi, Kesh, or Kesha, a nation to which 
frequent reference is made in the Bible. Its 


**The tent-stuff is seamed of narrow lengths of the house- 
wives’ rude worsted weaving ; the yarn is their own spinning, 
of the mingled wool of the sheep and camels’ and goats’ hair 
together. Thus it is that the cloth is blackish,’ Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, i, p. 225, _ 

t σκηνοποιός, loc. cit., is more probably a synonym of cxnvoppages. 
one who prepared and put together the lengths supplied by the 
weavers. See Itamsay and Nestle in Mapos. Times, viii. (1897) 
109, 153, 286. 
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founder is given in the ethnological tables of Gn 
(10°) as son of Ham, and brother of Mizraim 
(Egypt), Put, and Canaan. Though the form Kush is 
not found in the lieroglyphs, there is no doubt of 
the identity of the nation ordinarily referred to in 
the Bible, and located by Ezk 29” 8S. of Egypt, with 
the Hesh, whose home was in Ethiopia, but who 
were known to the Hebrews through the prominent 
part they played in Egyp. affairs. This country, 
‘embracing the territories 5. of Egypt originally 
inhabited by negro tribes called Nahs. u’ (Brugsch, 
Geographte der Nachbarlinder Algyptens, p. 4), 
and extending S. from the first cataract, though 
repeatedly invaded by Egyp. kings of the early 
dynasties, was formally enrolled in Egypt by 
Tahutmes 1. of the 18th dynasty, and put under a 
governor called the prince of Kesh (Egyp. seten-sz 
en Kesh, king’s-son of Cush), who from the 18th 
dynasty regularly figures in the Egyp. records by the 
side of the king of Egypt. Somewhere about 1000 
B.C., during the wars between the high priests of 
Amon (descendants of Hrihor) and the 'Tanites, the 
Upper Nile was lost to Egypt, and it is probable that 
descendants of Hrihor, escaping to Napata, on Mt. 
Barkal (according to some authorities, the Heb. ἢ», 
which is more probably to be identified with Mem- 
phis), foundeda dynasty. These kings took the same 
titles as the Egyp. monarchs ; at about B.c. 800, at 
the end of the reign of Sheshonk 11., they occupied 
Thebes ; and about 775, under the king Pi‘anchi, 
they had spread as far 8. as Hermopolis, while all 
important towns had Eth. garrisons. An attempt 
made by Tefnaht of Sais (whose name survives in Gr, 
authors under the form Tvédax Gos) to unite the petty 
princes under whose rule Lower Egypt had now 
fallen, in resisting them, was defeated at Memphis, 
(the great stele of Pi'anchi, edited by Mariette, 
Monuments Divers, and tr. by Brugsch, Gesch. συ. 
682-707, in which this event is described, is one of 
the most importantof the hieroglyphic monuments), 
although for reasons not known Pi‘anchi afterwards 
made terms with Tefnaht, whose son Bokenranf, or 
Bocchioris, is represented by Manetho as the founder 
of the 24th dynasty. During the reign of this 
king (about 8.C. 728), a successor of Pi‘anchii (prob- 
ably after some intermediate reigns), Shabaka, 
son of Kashtu, called in the Bible wo So’ (2 Κα 175, 
which should rather be read Sava, representing the 
name without the definite article), himself on the 
mother’s side a descendant of Osorkon III. of the 
23rd dynasty, invaded Lower Egypt, defeated Boc- 
choris, and put him to death; and, unlike lis 
predecessor Pi‘anchi, succeeded in obtaining a per- 
manent hold on the country, whence he and his two 
successors are regarded as constituting a 25th, or 
Eth. dynasty. The conspiracy between this king 
and Hosea of Isr. against the Assyr. led to the defeat 
of the former at Raphia in 720, and to the captivity 
of the ten tribes ; and the identification of Egypt 
with Ethiopia at this time is alluded to in 15 738, 
where the ‘ fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
river of Egypt,’ ὁ.6. Ethiopia, is made co-ordinate 
with Assyria as a first-rate power; and in Is 20** the 
names Cush and Mizraimareusedassynonyms. (See 
especially Lenormant, ‘ Mémoire sur ]’époque Eth.’ 
Rev. Archéologique, 1870). Under Shabaka’s son 
Shabataka, or Sebichos (perhaps the Sabteca of Gn 
107), it is probable that anarchy again broke out in 
the Delta, a state of things reflected in the prophecy 
of Is 19. The king Shabataka, who had acceded in 
716, was followed in 704 by Taharka (the apart of the 
Bible, 2 K 199), who is said to have murdered his 
predecessor and to have married Shabaka’s widow, 
acknowledging her son as co-regent. As in 2 lx 19° 
he is officially deseribed as king of Cush only, it. is 
probable that his authority was not at first 
recognized in Egypt. During his reign occurred the 
famous conspiracy which led to Sennacherib’s 
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invasion of Pal., terminating most probably in the 
defeat of the Egyp. forces at Altaku, although, as 
the Assyr. were unable to follow up their victory, 

eace was made between the two powers, giving 

aharka time to consolidate his authority; until in 
671 a fresh quarrel with the Assyr. led to the in- 
vasion of Egypt by Esarhaddon, who conquered the 
country as far S. as Thebes ; and a fresh attempt of 
Taharka to turn out the Assyr. at the accession of 
Assurbanipal in 668 led only to a fresh invasion and 
renewed disasters in the following year. Taharka’s 
son and successor Tanuatama, or Urdamani, who 
acceded in 664, would seem to have made one 
more attempt to free the country from the Assyr., 
but without more success than his predecessors, 
and in the following year the Eth. rule came 
finallytoanend. Their own country was invaded by 
Cambyses in B.c. 525, whence in the lists of Darius 
the Cushiya figure asa subject race. Though the 
Persians could not permanently occupy the country, 
they would seem to have destroyed Napata, the 
chief town after this time being Meroé or Barua, 
slightly N. of Shendi on the Thapar Nile, which 
Herodotus regards as the chief city, although 
Napata was long regarded as the sacred city. The 
ancients tell us about the elective nature of the 
Eth. monarchy, their statements being, in part, 
confirmed by the monuments of Napata; and it 
would seem that the kings were chosen out of 
certain families by the god, 2.6. by the priests, who 
also had the right to command the king to put an 
end to his life if they thought fit—a right which 
was finally abolished by king Erkamon, or Erga- 
menes, early in the 8rd cent. B.c. This custom, 
which has been illustrated from the practice of 
tribes still existing in Africa, may be regarded as 
specifically Eth., as also the female rule, which at 
most periods of Eth. history seems to have had 
theoretical or practical recognition ; in Rom. times 
they were governed by queens, called always Can- 
dace (cf. Ae 857), apparently associated with their 
sons ; but even in their earlier history the import- 
ant position given to the kings’ mothers and sisters 
anticipates this practice. Otherwise, Eth. culture, 
art, and religion, as well as the official language, 
would seem to have been directly borrowed from 
Egypt ; and while the idea that Egyp. eulture was 
Eth. in origin must be distinctly rejected, the 
theory of Lepsius, that the Cush were the nation 
who cireulated that culture through the ancient 
world, would seem to rest on no secure foundation. 
2. The fact that Cush in Gn 105 is represented as 
the father of Nimrod, probably comes from the 
confusion of the Kesli with the Cossa@i, or Kashshu, 
a tribe who had possession of Babylonia between 
the 16th and 18th cent. B.c.* 8. For the names of 
the sons of Cush in Gn 10’, see SEBA, HAVILAH, 
SABTAH, RAAMAH, and SARTAGA. 

D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

CUSH (13, LX X Xoveel).—Mentioned only in the 
title of Ps 7. The older translators appear to 
have read ‘wis (Aq. Symin. Theod. Jer.). ‘As the 
name of a person, the word is of uncertain mean- 
ing’ (Delitzsch). Cush is described as a Benjamite, 
and was probably a follower of Saul who opposed 
David. The seventh psalm sheds no light on name, 
person, or character. W. T. DAVISON. 


CUSHAN -RISHATHAIM (o:nye 1 3, Kovoapaa- 
θάιμ, AV Chushan-rishathaim), king of Mesopo- 


* Ilommel, however (Expository Times [1897], viil. 378) would 
regard the tribe mentioned here as one existing in Central 
Arabia, to which he finds further reference in 2 Ch 149, where 
Zerah the Cushite is said to have invaded Judah in the days of 
Asa (cf. LXX both here and in 2 Ch 2116, where he finds the 
Arab, tribe Μασονῖται, Mazin, mentioned). The name Zerah (or 
Dirrih) is found as a title of early Sabman kings. It may be 
doubted, however, if the LXX readings really preserve eitlier 
the original text or an ancient tradition respecting its meaning. 
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tamia or Aram-naharaim, was the first of those 
oppressors into whose hands God delivered Israel 
for their apostasy in the days of the Judges 
(Jg 38), For eight years they were in bondage 
to this king, till they were delivered by Caleb’s 
younger brother Othniel. Of Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing more is known direetly, and his name has 
not yet been found on the monuments. The 
country over which he ruled, ‘Aram of the Two 
Rivers,’ was in all probability the territory lying 
between the Euphrates and the Chabéras, the last 
of the tributaries of the Great River. (See Aram- 
naharaim in art. ARAM, p. 138°.) Its two cities 
mentioned in Scripture are Haran (Gn 287°) and 
Pethor (Dt 234, Nu 22°). It is known as Nahrina on 
the Egyptian monuments, and Nahrima in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, the native name of its people 
being Mitanni. Sayce (the soundness of whose 
argument, however, is denied by Moore and 
Driver) finds ἃ remarkable correspondence between 
the notice of Cushan-rishathaim in Jg and the 
history of the reign of Ramses m1. ‘The eight 
years, he says, ‘during which the king of Aram- 
naharaim oppressed Israel would exaetly agree 
with the interval between the beginning of the 
Libyan attack upon Egypt and the campaign 
of the Pharaoh against Syria. We know from 
the Egyptian records that Mitanni of Aram- 
nalaraim took part in the invasion of igypt; we 
also know from them that the king of Mitanni 
was not among those who actually marched into 
the Delta. He participated in the southward move- 
ment of the peoples of the north, and nevertheless 
lingered on the way. What is inore probable 
than that he again sought to secure that dominion 
in Canaan which had belonged to some of his 
predecessors?’ See further OTHNIEL. 
LITERATURE.—Moore, Judges, pp. 84-89; Driver, Contemp. 
Rev. (1894), p. 420 ἢ. ; Sayce, ΠΟ, pp. 297-304. 
T. NIcoL. 
CUSHI, CUSHITE (‘ws2, 'vipn).—The word oeeurs 
with the article in Nu 12}, 28 1853]. without the 
article in Jer 36", Zeph 14, 4. With the article it 
is probably merely an expression of nationality, 
‘the Cushite’ (see CusH), That in both instances 
it was a sufficient designation of the person in 
uestion, seems to show that there were but few 
ushites among the Israelites. In both, the foreign 
eharacter of the person intended is indicated by 
the narrative. It was looked upon asa disgrace 
that Moses should have married a Cushite. In 
28 18% the stranger is unacquainted with the 
short-cut made use of by Ahimaaz. 2, Without the 
article the word is used merely as a proper name, 
It is borne by (1) the great-grandfather of Jehudi, 
the latter one of Jehoiakim’s courtiers (Jer 3614) ; 
(2) the father of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 1)). 
F, Ii. Woops. 
CUSTOM (τέλος, Mt 17%, Ro 137, comp. 1 Mac 
1051 1185), toll, tax upon goods, gencrally ad valorem, 
as distinguished from κῆνσος and φόρος, tribute, 
an annual tax on houses, lands, and persons. 
Custom ordinarily went into the treasury of the 
native government. Thus in Palestine the Herods 
in Galilee and Perwa received the custom, whereas 
in Juda it was paid to the procurator for behoof 
of the Roman government. The custom (τέλος) 
was collected by the tax-gatherer (τελώνης). For 
full details see PUBLICAN and TAXEs, 
J. MACPHERSON. 
CUTH, CUTHAH (nma, ma; LB Χουνθά, Χούθ; 
A Xovd).—One of the cities from which Sargon 
brought colonists to take the place of the Israelites 
whom he had deported from Samaria, B.c. 722 
(2 17%), These colonists intermingled with 
the Israclite inhabitants who were leit ly Sar- 


in consequenee termed by the Jews Cuthans 
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(ems). According to the old Arabic geographers, 
Cuthah was situated not far from Babylon, and 
there seem to have been two cities of the same 
name close to each other (de Saey, Chrest. Arad, 
i. 331). This view as to the site of Cuthah is 
borne out by the Assyrian inscriptions, from whieh 
we learn that μέ (or Kuti) was a city of 
Middle-Babylonia. It has now been identified 
with the modern Tell-Tbrdhim, N.E. of Babylon, 
where remains of the temple of Neregal (cf. ν.3}) 
have been discovered (see Schrader, COZ’, 1. 270 f.). 
Cuthah has also been identified as the name 
of a country near Kurdistan, possibly = Ur 
Kasdim (Gn 113!)—Neubauer, Géogr. Ὁ. 379; while 
others eonsider ‘Cutheans’ to be another form of 
‘Cosseans,’ a tribe dwelling in the Persian pro- 
vince Jutipa, the modern Khuzistan, E. of the 
mouth of the Tigris. J. I’. STENNING. 


CUTHA (A Kovéd, B om., AV Coutha), 1 Es 5*, 
—His sons were among the temple servants who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezra and 
Neh. The name may be taken from the Babylonian 
town Cuthah or Cuth (2 Καὶ 17% *°). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH.—i. In the legisla- 
tion of Dt (D) and in the corpus known as tlie 
‘Law of Holiness’ (H), the Hebrews are for- 
bidden to ‘eut themselves’ (τη 85 Dt 14°) or 
to ‘make any cutting’ (lit. an incision pq Lv 1955, 
nowy Lv 215, LXX ἐντομίς) in their flesh ‘for the 
dead.’ The prohibition in question is aimed at 
one of the most widely-spread tokens of grief at 
the loss of relatives or friends. To scratch and 
beat one’s self to the eflusion of blood, nay, to 
gash and haek one’s self of set purpose, may be 
said to be an all but universal eustom among un- 
civilized and semi-eivilized races at the present 
day. It must sufhce to refer to such well-known 
works as Waitz’s Anthropologie der Naturvolker 
(passim), and H. Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, 
3rd ed. vol. i. pp. 163 ff., 277, 292, ete. (see also 
authorities named at the close of this art.). The 
prevalence of the eustom is equally attested for 
nearly all the nations of antiquity, the Egyptians 
being the most notable exception (Herod. bk. 1]. 
61, 85; Wilkinson, Anc. συ». [1854] vol. ii. p. 374). 
Thus Herodotus tells us that the Seythians of his 
time on the death of their king ‘ cut off their ears, 
shear their hair, and makeincisions all ονογ(περιτάμ- 
vovrat) their arms’ (iv. 71). Xenoplion gives a 
similar account of the Armenians and Assyrians 
(Cyrop. tii. 1.13). The legislation of Solon, ace. to 
Plutarch, forbade the women of Athens to beat 
themselves to the effusion of blood (ἀμυχὰς κοπτο- 
μένων... ἀφεῖλεν, Sol. 21), and the same is atlirmed 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables (‘mulieres genas 
ne radunto’—quoted by Cicero, de Leg. ii. 28). 
Among the ancient Arabs, further, the practice 
forbidden at Athens and Rome was associated, 
as it was among the Ileb. (see below), with the 
cutting off of the hair (αὐ al-Aghdni, xiv. 101, 
°8—this and other reff. in Wellh. Skizzen, 111. 
160f.). Thus the poet Lebid ‘says to his daughters, 
When I die, do not scratch your faces or slave off 
your hair,’ xxi. 4 fed. Huber and Brockelmann).* 
The earliest referenee to this custom of making 
cuttings in the flesh among the Hebrews is in what 
appears to be the orig. reading in Hos 7" (see RVm), 
where several MSS (see De Rossi, Var. Lectt. 
Vet. Test. in loc.) have wir, which was also 
the reading of the Greek translators (κατατέμ- 
vovrat), It was widely prevalent in the time 


of Jeremiah, not only among his countrymen of 
the South (16°) and those of the central highlands 
gon; and their descendants, the Samaritans, were | 


* Quoted by Driver, Coma. on Deut. 141, p. 156, from a MS 
note of the late Professor W. Kk. Smith. 
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(41°), but also among the neighbouring Philistines 
(47°), and Moabites ‘upon all the hands shall be 
cuttings’ ni713 4851, The passages cited, taken along 
with the abundant evidence for the usually associ- 
ated practice of shaving the head (Am 8”, Is 3%4 
15? 22!8, Mic 116, Jer 4857, Ezk 718), clearly prove that 
the customs in question were universally practised 
by the Hebrews in pre-exilic times. And further, 
the remarkable phraseology of Is 2913 ‘ J” called to 
weeping and to mourning and to baldness’ (with 
which cf, Mic 1°), seems to show that the prohibi- 
tion of D was unknown in the age of Hezekiah. 
The attitude of this code to both the above-men- 
tioned practices is very decided : ‘ Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead’ (Dt 14). 4H, incorporated in 
the priestly legislation of P, re-states the pro- 
hibition in more technical language, both for the 
people generally (Lv 19%) and ἃ fortiori for the 
priests in particular (215). 

11, When we inquire as to the raison @éire of 
these prohibitions we find considerable difference 
of opinion. Wemay, however, at once set aside 
as entirely inadequate the view that their purpose 
was to restrain that exuberance of emotion which 
the Hebrews shared with other Oriental peoples ; in 
other words, to prohibit certain extravagant mani- 
festations of griefas such. To say, for example, 
that ‘ the practices here (Dt 14’) named seem to be 
forbidden. . . because such excesses of grief would 
be inconsistent in those who as children of a 
heavenly Father had prospects beyond this werld’ 
(Speaker’s Comm. on Dt 141), is quite unscientific, 
inasmuch as considerations are here introduced 
altogether foreign to this stage of revelation. 
Nor yet is it sufficient to regard these prohibitions 
—for we must remember that artificial baldness 
and tattooing the skin (see below) stand in the 
same category with the more drastic cuttings in the 
flesh—as promarily directed against the disfigure- 
ment of the human body which is God’s handi- 
work, It cannot be denied that both the explana- 
tions just adduced have a certain amount of force 
and truth, but they do not seem to reach the original 
significance of the prohibitions in question. 

In our search for the real origin of the latter, two 
points have to be kept in mind: both the cuttings 
and the baldness are expressly stated to be ‘ for 
the dead,’ and, not less explicitly, to be incom- 
patible with Israel’s unique refed to J", a 
relation at once of sonship (Dt 41’) and of con- 
secration ("> wtp 142), Now it is admitted on all 
hands (1) that such mutilations of the body as are 
here condemned have in almost all countries 
formed part of the religious rites of heathenism. 
And, in particular, they must have been familiar 
enough in the Pal. of those days where such self- 
inflicted bloodshed formed part of the everyday 
ritual of the Canaanite Baal (see 1 K 1838, the only 
passage not already cited where the Heb. word has 
this signification, and note ‘after their manner ’). 
(2) Both the shedding of the blood and the dedica- 
tion of the hair are found, as we have seen, in the 
most intimate connexion with the ritual of heathen 
burial and the belief in the necessity of propitiat- 
ing the spirit of the deceased. Thus (to give but 
a single example) we are told that ‘a Samoan 
cereniony, on the occasion of a decease, was ‘‘ beat- 
ing the head with stones till the blood runs” ; 
and this they called ‘‘an offering of blood” for 
the dead’ (quoted from Turner’s Samoa by Spencer, 
Princip. of Sociol. p. 166). 

In view of the facts now stated, we are led to 
the conclusion that both the tokens of grief pro- 
hibited by the Heb. legislation were so prohibited 
because they carried with them associations of a 
character incompatible with the pure religion of J”. 


developed ancestor-worship was practised by the 
primitive Hebrews or not, there can be little doubt 
that the gashing of the body and the shaving of 
the head as practised by the Semitic peoples gener- 
ally must, in the last resort, be traced to the desire 
to oe the manes of the departed, and ‘to 
make an enduring covenant with the dead’ (W. R. 
Smith, #S1 p. 305). But while we are forced by 
the evidence to this conclusion as to the ultimate 
origin of the practices in question, we would not 
have it supposed that any such animistic concep- 
tion was present to the minds of the contempor- 
aries of Isaiah and Jeremiah. In nothing is man- 
kind so conservative as in all that concerns the 
respect due to the dead, and so, to the spiritually- 
minded at least, the practices prohibited were but 
the wonted outward signs of excessive grief. All 
excesses, then—so we conclude—such as making 
incisions in the hand (Jer 48°’) or other part of the 
body to the effusion of blood, and shaving the 
head in whole or in part, were strictly forbidden 
by the legislation of D and of H, not merely or 
even chiefly gud excesses, but as being alike in 
origin and association unworthy of those who had 
attained to the dignity of the sons of J”. 

iii, Under the lead of ‘ cuttings in the flesh’ falls 
to be considered also the particular practice for- 
bidden in Ly 19> [Ye shall not] ‘ print any marks 
(vyaup nand, LAX γράμματα στικτά, Vale. stigmata) 
upon you.’ The expression does not occur elsewhere, 
but we may be sure that the reference is to the 
ancient and widely-spread custom of tattooing or 
branding. Which of these two modes of marking 
is to be understood here it is impossible to say with 
absolute certainty, the verbal stem, ypyp, having 
both meanings in post-biblical Heb., while the same 
ambiguity attaches to στίζω and its derivatives, 
στίγμα, ete. In favour of tattooing, however, the 
following may be urged: (1) the exegetical tradi- 
tion; Rashi, for example, explains the marks in 
question as made with a needle (Comm. in loc.) ; 
(2) the probable origin of the custom, as advocated 
by the acute author of #S. ‘In Ly 19%, where 
tattooing is condemned as a leathenish practice, it 
is immediately associated with incisions in the 
flesh made in mourning or in honour of the dead, 
and this suggests that in their ultimate origin the 
stigmata are nothing more than the permanent 
sears of punctures made to draw blood for a cere- 
mony of self-dedication to the deity ’ (p. 316, note 1). 

The best-known illustration of the prevalence of 
the practice of tattooing or making stigmata in 
Syria is supplied by the priests of ‘the Syrian 
goddess’ in Lucian’s treatise of that name, wlio were 
tattooed on wrist and neck (ch. 59—on which cf. 
the classical work of John Spencer, below). Philo 
(De Monarch. i.) refers to the allied practice of 
branding, familiar to usin the case of slaves and 
criminals, as practised by certain misguided idol- 
worshippers in his own time. In 3 Mae, also, 
Ptolemy Iv. (Philopator) is represented as having 
the contumacious Jews branded with the ivy-leaf, 
the symbol of Dionysus (2%). These passages, 
then, show that it was not an unusual practice to 
have tattooed or branded in one’s flesh the name or 
symbol of the deity to whom one was specially 
devoted—a, practice which at once gives us the true 
explanation of the interesting passage, Is 44° 
(another shall mark on his hand “ Yahweh’s,’ cf. 
RVn, also Gal 61% στίγματα Ἰησοῦ). Jewish tradi- 
tion, we may add, has it that the obscure phrase of 
the Chronicler with regard to Jehoiakim, ‘that 
which was found in him’ (2 Ch 368), refers to his 
breach of the command in Lv 19**, letters having 
been discovered tattooed on his flesh, presumably 
the name of some heathen deity (Midrash Levit. 
Rabba 19—quoted by Strack, Comm. in loc.; 


Whether we hold with Stade and others that a! Jerome, Quest. Heb. in Paralipom. l.c.). 
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Here, then, we have another heathen custom 
forbidden to the worshippers of J”; and the un- 
mistakable evidence of its unworthy associations 
being the cause of its prohibition—although in 
itself a thing indifferent (Dillm. Theol. αἰ. 4.1. 
p. 428)— strengthens the view above advanced 
as to the historical raison d’étre of the ancient 
custom, here (Lv 9”) forbidden along with it, as 
ate incompatible with whole-hearted loyalty 
to J”, 


LITERATURE. — Martin Geier, De Ebreorum Luctu (ed. 3, 
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CYAMON (Κυαμών), Jth 7?.—The same as JOK- 
NEAM, which see. 


CYMBAL.—See Music. 


CYPRESS (ana tirzah, ilex).—As in the case of 
the box tree (¢éashshir), there is nothing in the 
philology to indicate what tree is signified. The 
root, which is obsolete in Heb., signities in Arab. 
to be strong or hard. The tree is mentioned (Is 
4414) in connexion with the cedar and the oak. It 
might be any of the numerous coniferous or cupu- 
liferous trees of Bible lands, but there is no means 
of telling which. The LXX gives us no help, the 
sentence being confused, and not αὖτ. of the Hebrew. 
The cypress, Cupressus sempervirens, L., is abund- 
ant, and suitable as to hardness, but we have no 
certainty that it is intended. Furthermore, it is 

robable that Cupressus sempervirens is the fir. 
eo Fir. Under these circumstances, the best way 
would be to transliterate, as in the case of the 
algum and almug, and call the tree ¢tirzah. 
G. E. Post. 

CYPRUS lies in the N.E. corner of the Levant 
(34° 33’—35° 41’ N. lat., 32° 17’—34° 36’ E. long.), 
between the convergent coasts of Cilicia and Syria. 
On its N. coast Cape Kormakitiis only 46 Eng. niles 
from Cape Anamur, in Cilicia, and its E. extremity, 
Cape Andrea, only 60 (miles) from Latakia on the 
Syrian coast. Consequently, the whole line of the 
Cilician coast is easily visible from the sea-level in 
C., and vice versd, while the Lebanon can be seen 
at sunrise even from Stavrovini near Larnaka 
(2260 ft.).* Its greatest breadth, from Cape Gata 
to Cape Kormakiti, is 60 Eng. miles, and its ex- 
treme length, from Cape Drepano to Cape Andrea, 
is 145; but the latter includes the Karpass pro- 
montory, which, though 45 miles long, is nowhere 
more than 10 miles across. he nearly straight 
N. coast from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andrea 
measures about 100 miles. The area of C. is 3707 
square miles, or about equal to that of Norfolk and 
Suffolk; it is larger than Corsica or Crete, but 
smaller than Sicily or Sardinia. 

C. consists of two mountain masses, separated by 
a broad low-lying plain: (1) The 8.W. half of the 
island is occupied by a range composed of crystal- 
line and metalliferous rocks, which in its western 
and hichest section is called Tréodos (6406 ft.), and 
is continued through Madhari (5305 ft.), Papttsa 
(5124 ft.), and the Makhaera range (4674 ft.) te the 
almost isolated Stavrovuni (2260 [t.), about 12 
miles from Larnaka. The same rocks reappear in 
the plateau of limestone and gypsum beds between 
Larnaka and Famagusta, but never rise to more 
than 300 ft. (2) The Messaorii or ‘midland’ 

* Cf. Is 231, where the homeward-bound merchantmen first 


gee the smoke of burning Tyre from their last anchorage at 
Kition ; ‘ from the land of Kittim it is revealed to them.’ 


lain extends along the N. and N.E. side of 

fakhaera from the Bay of Μόχρα to that of 
Famagusta. A very low watershed divides the 
basin of the Serakhis, flowing towards Mérphu, 
from that of the Pedias(Ileédiaios) and Yalias, which 
rise from the N. side of Makhacra and reach the 
sea at Salamis through extensive marshes. (3) The 
N. range is a straight, narrow, and abrupt ridge 
of the Anatolian limestone, and extends 100 miles 
from Cape Kormakiti to Cape Andrea. Its highest 
peak is Buffavénto (3135 ft.), crowned by a Byzan- 
tine fortress. H. Elias or Kédrnos (3106 ft.) and 
Trypa ν απὸ (3085 ft.) are conspicuous peaks in the 
West. Pentedaktylo, farther E., rises to 2405 ft., 
and Olymbos to 2431 ft,; but in the Karpass nothing 
is higher than Sina Oros (2380 ft.), close to the 
fortress of Kantdra (16] ft.). Pambulos, near 
Rhizokarpaso, reaches only 1194 ft. The northern 
coastland E. and W. of Kerynia is narrow, but 
well watered and very fertile. 

The only accurate map of C. is the Government 
Trigonometrical Survey (Stanford, 1885), incorpor- 
ated in the subsequent editions of the Admiralty 
Chart of Cyprus (No. 2074). 

The principal resources of C. in ancient and 
medieval times were copper and timber. The 
former, which in fact derives its name from that of 
the island, was worked in great abundance on the 
Ν, side of Tréodos and Makhaera, from Limni near 
the Bay of Khrysokhu, to Frangissa (Tamassds) 
and Lithrodénda; and in less quantity near Tremi- 
thusha (Tremithus). The principal centres of 
export were Soloi (Karavostdsi) and Marion (Pdéli 
dis Khrysokhu). The supply was finally exhausted 
some time in the Middle Ages. lron was worked 
from the 9th cent. B.c. onwards in the country 
about Makhaera, though it never rivalled copper 
in commercial importance. Pliny (xxxiv. 2) says 
that only inferior qualities were worked in his 
time. Much glass was made in Roman times at 
Tamassos and elsewhere (Pliny, xxxvi. 193). 

The forests of C. had not wholly disappeared 
even in imperial times, though they were already 
very much reduced in area by the continuous 
export of timber (Strabo, xiv. 5). The cypress(AV 
‘fir’) or Karamanian pine is the principal forest 
tree; and the juniper (?, the ‘cypress’ [¢irzah] 
of Is 44:41.) probably formerly attained great size 
in C., and still grows freely between Larnaka ana 
Famagusta. besides these, C. has always pro- 
duced much wine and oil; and carobs, anise, and 
madder are considerable crops. It grew enough 
corn for its own population in the time of Augustus 
(Strabo, xiv. 5), and exports it now. Ladanurn 
aud resin were exported uuder the Roman Empire 
(Pliny, xu. 74, xiv. 123, xxiv. 34). Both Pliny 
(xxvii. 23. 58. 121, ete.) and Strabo (ili. 15) record 
the occurrence of precious stones; and the former, 
mines of alum and gypsum (xxxvi. 183). Salt is 
made in lagoons near Larnaka (Kition), and Pliny 
records the mannfacture here (xxxi. 75) and at 
Salamis (xxxi. 84). 

History.—The copper and the timber of C., so 
long as the supply lasted, gave the island an im- 
portance in commerce aid civilization out of all 
proportion to its size. From the earlier part of the 
Bronze Age Cyprus maintained a large population 
and an art and culture distinct and in may respects 
highly developed, and exported copper to Syria, 
Cilicia, and probably to Egypt, to the farther parts 
of Asia Minor, and even to Central Europe. The 
influence also of Cypriote pottery was felt in Syria, 
and widely in Asia Minor; some of the finer 
varieties have been found in Egypt, South Pales- 
tine, 'Vhera, Athens, and the Troad. 

C. was invaded by Tahutines 11. of the 18th 
dynasty of Egypt (8.0. 1503-1440), and appears to 
have remained tributary to Egypt for some time, 
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It has been suggested by Maspero and others that 
the Keftiu (cf. OT ‘Caphtor’) include the in- 
habitants of C.; but the usual Egyp. name for C. 
is Asi (Flinders Petrie, His¢. Hg. ii. 118. 124). 

The next period of Cypriote art and civilization 
is of great importance, but very obscure. Myce- 
nzan settlements have been found on a number of 
sites, and the contact with their higher art and 
culture brought about a profound change in that of 
Cyprus. Aboutthesametimethe abundant deposits 
of iron began to be worked, at first for ornaments, 
but very soon for weapons and tools. Greek tradi- 
tion asserted a very early colonization of C., and 
esp. of Kurion and Salamis, both of which are now 
known to have been Mycenean centres; and tradi- 
tion is confirmed by the primitive ‘ Atolic’ dialect 
of Greek which was spoken, and the peculiar 
syllabic script, which was not displaced by the 

reek alphabet until the 4th cent. On the other 
hand, Pheen. inscriptions have been found in C. of 
the 9th cent. and onwards, and there are indica- 
tions that the culture of the Syrian coast had 
influence in C. even earlier. The natural centre of 
Pheen. influence was Kition (mod. Larnaka), but 
Pheenicians and Greeks seem to have settled side 
by side all over the island. [ition (and perhaps 
all C.) appears to have been irregularly tributary 
to Tyre in the 10th to 8th cent. (Jos. c. Ap. 1. 18; 
Ant. VIII. v. 3, X. xiv.). Consequently, C. was 
involved in the conquest of Phoenicia in 709 by 
Sargon, an important inscription of whom has been 
found at Kition (Berlin Museum). Later, Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal record tribute received 
from twelve kings of C., some of whom appear to 
bear Greek names, while the island itself appears 
as Javnan (‘lTonian’). 

About 560 C. was conquered and attached to 
Egypt by Amasis (Hd. 11. 182), and on his fall in 
525 passed, with Egypt, to Cambyses of Persia 
(id. 111. 19. 21). In 501 the Greeks of C., in sym- 
pathy with those of lonia, rebelled against Persia (id. 
v. 105f.), but in so mixed a population united effort 
was impracticable; the revolt was soon put down, 
and in 480 C. furnished 150 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes (id. vii. 90). During the 5th cent. C. re- 
mained under Persia, in spite of Cimon’s repeated 
attempts to attach it to the Athenian League ; but 
a brisk copper trade was maintained with Athens, 
which sent fine pottery and bronze work in return. 
Early in the 4th cent. Evagoras succeeded in 
making Salamis the leading state in C., and in 387 
openly revolted from Persia. Lut the Phoenician 
interest was wholly against him; the Greeks, as 
usual, were divided, and the attempt failed. Alex- 
ander the Great, however, received the voluntary 
submission of all the states of C. after the battle 
of Issus, and efficient help at the siege of T'yre 
from their fleets, and supplies of timber. At his 
death (323) C. fell, with Egypt, to the share of 
Ptolemy, but was seized by Demetrius Pohorcetes, 
after a desperate sea-fight (Diod. Sic. xx. 759-761) 
and vigorous siege of Salamis. In 295, however, 
Ptolemy reconquercd the island, which long re- 
mained elosely attached to Egypt. It is under 
this récime that we first hear of Jewish settlers in 
C. (1 Mae 15”). It was for a few years (8.6, 107- 
89) a separate but dependent kingdom under 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, but in B.c. 58 was annexed by 
Rome, as security for financial loans to the bank- 
rupt Ptolemy Auletes. After reorganization by 
M. Cato it was first attached to the province of 
Cilicia, but was made a separate province by 
Augustus after Actium. As long as serious danger 
was to be apprehended in the Kast, the new pro- 
vince, with its neighbours, remained imperial, and 
was governed by a propretor (Dio. Cass. lili. 12; 
Strabo, xiv. 683 [καὶ νῦν]. No monuments remain of 
this period. But very soon afterwards C. was 
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transferred to the Senate (Dio. Cass. 1111. 12, liv. 4); 
consequently, Ac 137 is strictly accurate in describ- 
ing Sergius Paulus as proconsul (ἀνθύπατος) in A.D. 
46. Of this Sergius Paulus no coins are known, 
but an inscription exists at Karavostasi, which is 
dated ἐπὶ Παύλου [ἀνθυ] rdrov( Hogarth, Devia Cypria 

. 114). Several other names of proconsuls are 

nown, 6.9. Julius Cordus, CIG 2631, L. Annius 
Bassus, his suceessor, A.D. 52, CIG 2632 (quoted 
Conybeare and Howson, i. p. 187). See Hogarth, 
Devia Cypria, Appx., for a complete list. 

‘The seat of government was at Paphos (wh. see), 
which had been the eapital of the Ptolemaic priest- 
king, deposed in B.C. 58, and was most easily 
aceessible from the west, though Salamis (wh. see) 
was by far the largest and most important town in 
the island, owing to its proximity to the Syrian 
coast. Paphos was connected with Salamis by two 
roads—one inland and north of Tréodos, vid Soloi, 
Tamassos, and Tremithus, about four days’ journey; 
the other easter, and along the south coast, wd 
Kurion, Amathus, and Kition, about three days.* 
Neither of these was a Roman military road, but 
both followed well-worn native tracks. 

Jews appear to have settled in C. in large numbers 
under the Ptolemaie régime, and probably more 
were attracted thither under the early Empire by 
the fact that Herod the Great farmed the Cypriote 
copper mines (Jos. Ant. XVI. iv. 5, οἱ. xix. 26, 28), 
They seem to have had more than one synagogue 
in Salamis (Ac 13°). 

The dispersion after the death of Stephen carried 
Christians as far as Cyprus (Ac 11"), and shoritl 
afterwards Cypriotes were preaching in Antioc 
(Ac 11”). Of Cypriote Christians, two are known 
by name: Mnason, ‘an original convert’ (ἀρχαῖος 
μαθητής, Ac 211°), and Joseph the Levite, surnamed 
Barnabas, the friend and companion of St. Paul 
(Ac 4°), 

In A.D. 117 the Jews of C. revolted, massacred 
240,000 pagans, and destroyed a large part of 
Salamis. Hadrian, afterwards emperor, suppressed 
the disorder, and expelled all Jews from Cyprus 
(Milman, 111. 111, 112). 

The Christian Church of C. was divided into thir- 
teen bishoprics; in the 4th cent., in consequence 
of the supposed discovery at Salamis (wh. see) 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the tomb of Barnabas, it 
was made autonomous, and the Patriarch has ever 
since enjoyed the right to sign his name in red ink. 
The Council of C. in 401 was summoned, on the 
suggestion of Theophilus of Alexandria, to pro- 
hibit the reading of the works of Origen. 

The word ‘ Cyprus’ does not occur in O'T", but the 
island and the town Kition are frequently alluded 
to as ‘ Kittim,’ which is identified with Cyprus by 
Jos. (Ant. 1. vi. 1), Χέθιμα. .. Κύπρος αὕτη νῦν 
καλεῖται (cf. Epiph. Her. xxx. 25). See KITTIM. 
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CYRENE (Κυρήνη), the chief city in Libya in N. 
Afriea, about half-way between Carthage and 


*The Peutinger Table gives («) Paplos—xi—Palephate 
(Palespaphos) — xxii— Curio — xvi — Amathus — xxiiii — Cito — 
[xxiii]J—Salamina : (xevi in all). (¢) Paphos—xxii—sSolom— 
xxix—Tamiso—xxiili — Thremitus —xvili— Cite —[xxili]— Sala 
mina ¢ (cxvi in all). 
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Alexandria, was the capital of a small province 
corresponding to the modern Tripoli. Although 
in Africa, it was a Greek city, dating fromm B.C. 631. 
It was famous for its beauty of situation, its 
commerce, and its culture. Alexander the Great 
granted the rights of citizenship in it to Jews 
on equal terms with Greeks, and it became an 
iniportant centre of the Jews of the Dispersion, the 
fourth of the population being Jewish according 
to Josephus. in the reign of Manasseh, Psam- 
mitichus, king of Egypt, carried off many Jews 
and settled them in the parts of Libya about C., 
while one of the Ptolemies transported 100,000 
Jews to Pentapolis in the same district. Like 
other communities of the Hel. Jews, the Cyrenians 
had a synagogue of their own in Jerus., and seem 
to have been more Jewisli than the Jews them- 
selves (Ac 6°). There were Cyrenians among the 
first preachers of the gospel, and they were associ- 
ated with the great forward movement of preach- 
ing it for the first time to the Gentiles (Ac 111), 

Lucius of C. (Ac 13!) is said by tradition to have 
been the first bishop of his native district. Tradi- 
tion also connects St. Mark with the first estab- 
lishment of Christianity in this part of Africa. 
An interesting speculation gathers round the name 
of Simon of C. (Mt 27°"). Heis referred to as the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, evidently well 
known to Mark’s readers (Mk 1551). while St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans refers to one Rufus as 
holding an honourable position among the brethren 
there, ‘Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine’ (Ito 16%), From this it has been 
conjectured that while St. Paul was studying at 
Jerus. he enjoyed the motherly care of Simon’s wife. 

After Alexander’s death, the district of which 
C. was capital became a dependency of Egypt. 
Under the Rom. rule it was called Cyrenaica, and 
was politically connected with Crete. In the 4th 
cent. the city was destroyed by the Saracens, and 
is now desolate. 

Cyrenian (Kvpyvaios).—Two Cyrenians are men- 
tioned in Scripture: Simon who bore our Lord’s cross 
(Mt 27°"), and Lucius a Christian teacher (Ac 18}. 


W. Murr. 
CYRENIUS.—See QUIRINIUS. 


CYRUS (v3, Kopos)—The name of Cyrus is 
written Kuras in Bab. cuneiform, Kurush in Old 
Persian. Ctesias stated on the authority of Pary- 
satis, the wife of the Persian king Qchus, that 
ler younger son was named Cyrus from the sun, 
as ‘the Persians call the sun Κῦρος᾽ (Hpit. Phot. 
80; Plut. Artaxz. 1). In Zend, however, the ‘sun’ 
is Aware, which could not take the form Kipos in 
Old Persian, though in modern Persian it is khur, 
and in certam Aram. dialects of the Pamir it is 
khir and kher. According to Strabo (xv. 3), the 
original name of Cyrus was Agradates, his later 
name being adopted from that of the river Cyrus. 
But this is contrary to the fact that his grand- 
father’s name was also Cyrus. 

The classical writers have given contradictory 
accounts of his birth and rise to power. Herodotus 
(i. 95) says that he knew of three accounts different 
from the one he himself adopted, which was that 
Cyrus was the son of a Persian nobleman named 
Cambyses and Mandané, a daughter of the Median 
king Astyages, who had caused her to marry 
beneath her station In consequence of a dream 
which the maci interpreted as predicting danger to 
himself from her son. A second dream induced 
him to order his relative Harpagus to kill the child. 
Harpagus gave it to the herdsman Mithridates to 
expose, but he and his wife Spako brought it up as 
theirown. Subsequently Cyrus was recognized by 
Astyages, who, in consequence of the advice of the 
magi, sent him back to his parents, but punislied 
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Harpagus by giving him the mutilated limbs of his 
own son to eat. Harpagus therefore persuaded 
Cyrus to lead the Persians into revolt ; after which 
the infatuated Astyages appointed him the gencral 
of the Median army. ‘The result was an easy 
victory on the part of Cyrus; Astyages, however, 
impaled the magi who had advised him to let his 
adversary go, raised another army, and himself led 
it into the field. But he was dcfeated and captured, 
though his life was spared, and Cyrus became king 
of Media as well as of Persia. 

Xenophon, in the romance of the Cyropedia, 
gives a wholly different account. He makes 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, king of Persia. 
Cyrus is educated first in Persia and then by his 
erandfather Astyaces; and when the latter is suc- 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, Cyrus acts as his 
general, subduing the Lydians, Babylonians, and 
other nations, and finally succeeding him in the 
natural course of things. His first victory over the 
Babylonians was when he was sixteen years old, 
when Evil-Merodach wantonly invaded Media; the 
second when he was forty, when Nericlissar, the ally 
of Croesus of Lydia, attacked Cyaxares. His final 
conquest of Babylonia took place before the death 
of the king of Media. 

Nicolaus of Damascus (vii. fr. 66) asserts that 
Cyrus was the son of a Mardian bandit named 
Atradates, whose wife Argosté tended goats. He 
began his career as a servant in the palace of 
Astyages. Here he was adopted by Artembares, 
the cupbearer, and recommended to Astyages, 
who raised him to power and wealth. Cyrus now 
made his father Atradates satrap of Persia, and 
urged by a ‘Chaldean’ becan to plot against 
Astyages, with the help of Cibares a Persian. 
Eventually, after obtaining leave to visit Persia, 
where everything had been prepared for a revolt, 
he defeated at Hyrba the troops which had been 
sent against him, In a battle before Pasargade, 
however, he and his general Gtbares were driven 
within tle walls, and his father was captured and 
soon afterwards died. ‘The Persians now fled to the 
precipitous mountain-peak where Cyrus had been 
reared, and there, excited by the taunts of their 
wives, they utterly overthrew their Median assail- 
ants and destroyed the kingdom of Astyages. 

Ctesias calls Astyages Astyigas, and states that 
after his defeat by Cyrus he fled to Ecbatana, where 
he was concealed in the palace by his daughter 
Amytis and her husband Spitamias, whom Cyrus 
ordered to be tortured, along with their children 
Spitakes and Megabernes, to make them confess 
where he was. Astyages was put into fetters by 
Gibares, but released by Cyrus, wlio married Amytis 
after putting her husband to death. 

All these versions have been shown to be unhis- 
torical by contemporaneous cuneiform inscriptions. 
The most tnportant of these are—(1) a cylinder 
inscription of Nabonidus, the last kine of the Bab. 
empire, from Abu Habba (Sippara); (2) an annal- 
istic tablet written shortly after the conquest of 
Babylonia by Cyrus; (3) a proclamation of Cyrus of 
the same date. 

The inseription of Nabonidus was composed soon 
after the conquest of Astyages by Cyrus in B.C. 549. 
Nabonidus ealls Astyages (Istuvigu) king of the 
Manda or ‘Nomads,’ whom the Assyr. texts identify 
with the Gimirréi or Cunmerians. He states that 
the temple of the moon-god at Harran had been 
destroyed by the Manda, but that Merodach had 
ordered him in a dream to restore it, assuring him 
that within three years ‘Cyrus the king of Anzan, 
their little servant, with his small army, shall 
overthrow the widespread people of the Manda; 
{stuvicu, the king of the people of the Manda, he 
shall capture, and bring him a prisoner to his own 
country.’ 
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The annalistic tablet, which, when complete, 
began with the first year of the reign of Nabonidus, 
tells us that in the seventh year of the latter’s 
reign (B.C. 549) Astyages had marched against 
‘Cyrus, king of Ansan,’ but that his army revolted 
against him and delivered him to Cyrus, who then 
marched to Ecbatana, captured it, and carried its 
spoil to Ansan. Three years later (B.c. 546), Cyrus 
bears for the first time tl title of ‘ king of Persia,’ 
so that he must have gained possession of Persia 
between B.c. 549 and 546. In the latter year he 
crossed the Tigris below Arbela and conquered 
northern Mesopotamia as well as Armenia. 

In 5.6. 588, aided by a revolt in southern Baby- 
lonia, he attacked Nabonidus from the north. A 
battle was fought at Opis, which resulted in the 
defeat of the Bab. army; and a few days later, on 
the 14th of Tammuz (June), oe was taken 
without fighting.’ Nabonidus fled and concealed 
himself in Babylon, followed by Gobryas, the 
governor of Kurdistan, with the army of Cyrus. 
On the 16th, Gobryas entered Babylon without 
resistance, and Nevonidus was captured. The 
daily services went on as usual in the temples of 
the city, and the contract-tablets show that there 
was no disturbance of trade. On the 3rd of 
Marcheshvan (October), Cyrus came to Babylon, and 
henceforth bore the title of ‘king of Babylonia.’ 
‘Peace to the city did Cyrus establish; peace to 
all the province of Babylon did Gobryas his 
governor proclaim. Governors in Babylon he 
appointed.’ On the llth of the month the wife* 
a Nabonidus died, and for six days there was 
mourning for her. On the 4th of Nisan, Cambyses 
conducted ler funeral in the temple of Nebo. 
After this, offerings to ten times the usual amount 
were made to the Bab. deities. 

The proclamation of Cyrus justifies his seizure of 
the Bab. erown, and declares that he had been 
called to it by Bel-Merodach, who was angry with 
Nabonidus. He describes himself as ‘ king of the 
city of Ansan,’ the son of Cambyses, king of Ansan, 
grandson of Cyrus, king of Ansan, and great-grand- 
son of Teispes, king of Ansan, and says that he 
had restored to their homes the exiles who were in 
Babylonia as well as their gods. He concludes by 

raying that the deities he has thus restored may 

aily intercede for him before Bel-Merodach and 
Nebo, whose ‘ worshipper’ Cyrus professes himself 
to be. 

It is clear that the Greek writers have con- 
founded the Manda or nomad Scyths and Cim- 
merians with the Mad& or Medes. Cyrus, moreover, 
like his ancestors, was not king of Persia, but of 
Ansan or Anzan, one of the most important divi- 
sions of Elam, which is stated in a cuneiform 
tablet to be the equivalent of Elam, and of which 
the native kings of Susa called themselves rulers. 
Teispes, the son of the Persian Achamenes, seems 
to have conquered it at the time of the fall of the 
Assyr. empire. The fact explains Is 21*, as well 
as the use of Susian as one of the three official 
languages of the Persian empire. At Behistun, 
Darius states that eight of his ancestors had been 
kings ‘in a double line.’ As Teispes was the father 
of his great-grandfather Ariaramnes, we should 
have exactly the eight kings, if we suppose that 
while the line of Cyrus was ruling in Anzan, that of 
Darius was reigning in Persia. 

Another fact which is due to the cuneiform 
texts is, that the account of the siege of Babylon 
by Cyrus, given by Herodotus, is a fiction, derived 
probably from one of the sieges of the city by 

* Or, according to the reading of Pinches, the gon. 


Darius Hystaspis. The date of the conquest of 
Astyages is also fixed. The conquest of Croesus 
and the Lydian empire probably took place before 
that of Babylon, as well as the reduction of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor by the Medes, Mazares 
and Harpagus. 

Before his death the empire of Cyrus extended 
from the Mediterranean to Bactria, and was thus 
larger than that of the Assyrians. Different stories 
are told of hisdeath. Herodotus, who knew of more 
than one, says that he was slain when invading 
the Massagetz. According to Ctesias, he ha 
invaded the Derbikes, and after gaining a victory 
over them by stratagem, and capturing the son of 
their queen, Tomyris, was killed in a second 
engagement in which his troops were defeated. 
Diodorus asserts that he was taken prisoner by 
Tomyris, who crucified him; while Xenophon 
makes him die peacefully, and be buried at Pasar- 
gada, seven years after the death of Cyaxares. 

The Bab. contract-tablets, on the contrary, prove 
that he reigned nine years over Babylon and ‘the 
empire,’ dying in July B.c. 529. A year before his 
death he had made his son, Cambyses, king of 
Babylon. According to Herodotus, Cambyses was 
the son of Cassandana, the daughter of Pharnaspés. 
The supposed tomb of Cyrus at Murghab can hardly 
belong to the great conqueror: it is difficult to 
reconcile its character and position with the 
account given by Arrian (vi. 29), and the figure 
on a neighbouring column, above whose head is 
the inscription, “1 am Cyrus, the king, the Akhe- 
menian,’ is that of a winged demi-god who wears 
an Egyptian head-dress. It can hardly, therefore, 
have been sculptured before the conquest of Egypt 
by Cambyses. The most probable view is that it 
represents Cyrus the younger. 

he proclamation of Cyrus shows that he was not 
a Zoroastrian like Darius and Xerxes, but that as 
he claimed to be the successor of the Bab. kings, 
so also he acknowledged the supremacy of Bel- 
Merodach the supreme Babylonian god. Hence the 
restoration of the Jewish exiles was not due to 
any sympathy with monotheism, but was part of 
a general policy. Experience had taught him the 
danger of allowing a disaffected population to exist 
in a country which might be invaded by an enemy; 
his own conquest of Babylonia had been assisted 
by the revolt of a part of its population; and he 
therefore reversed the policy of deportation and 
denationalization which had been attempted by the 
Assyr. and Bab. kings. The exiles and the images of 
their gods were sent back to their old homes; only 
in the case of the Jews, who had no images, it was 
the sacred vessels of the temple which were restored 
(σε 1"). See AP, New Series, v. pp. 143 ff. 


LivERATURE.—Herodotus i. 95, 108-180, 177-214; Xen. Cyrop.; 
Otesias, Persika, ed. Gilmore, vii.—xi.; Nicolaus Damuascenus, 
fre. 66-68 (Miller’s Fragm, 111. pp. 406 ff.); Diodorus Siculus, 
xxxl. 19, Hxe. pp. 299f.; WP new ser. v. pp. 143-175 (where 
references are given to the various editions of the cuneiform 
texts); Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, i. ii.; Rawlinson, Ancient 
BMonarechies, iv. ch. vii.; Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, Eng. ed. 
γι; Budinger in the Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 
xevii. 711 (1880); Halévy in Rev. des Etudes Juives i. (1880); 
Floigl, Cyrus and Herodot (1881); Bauer, Die Kyrossage und 
Verwandtes (1882); Keiper, Die neuentdeckten Inschriften tiber 
Cyrus (1882); Sayce, Le Sfuséon (1882), iP 548, 596, Herodotus 
1.-ἰὰ. pp. 386f., 488 ff.; Evers, Hmporkommen der persischen 
Macht unter Kyros (1884); Justi, Gesch. der orvent. Volker im 
Altertum, pp. 371 ff. (1884); Tiele, Babd.-Assyr, Gesch. iv. 35 
(1886); Winckler, Untersuch, zur altortient, Gesch. i. pp. 109-132 ; 
Sayce, HCH ch. xi. (1893); Pragek, Ifedien und das Haus des 
Kyamares (1890), Kambyses und die Ueberlieferung des Alter- 
thums (1897); Tiele, ‘Cyrus de Groote en de godsdienst van Babel,’ 
in Mélanges Charles de Harlez (1896). The latest ed. of Oyrus’ 
Annalistic Tablet is by Hager in Delitzsch and Haupt’s Bettrdge 
zux Assyr. ii. (1891), 216 δ΄. A. H. SAYGR. 
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D.—In critical notes on the text of the Gospels 
and. Acts this symbol is used to indicate the readings 
of Codex Bezw, a Greeco-Latin MS of the 6th cent. 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library. 
The text, both Greek and Latin, is written sticho- 
metrically, ὁ.6. in lines of unequal length, divided 
according to the sense—the Greek on the left, the 
Latin on the right hand page of each opening. 

The Gospels are arranged in the order, Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk—an order found also in many old Latin 
MSS, the Gothic version, and in Const. Apost. 11. 57. 

Between Mk and Ac there is a gap which, 
according to the original numbering of the quires, 
must have contained 67 leaves (8 quires and 3 
leaves). It closes with a fragment of a Latin 
version of 3 Jn’, Clearly, therefore, the Epp. 
of Jn occupied part of the vacant space (14 or 15 
leaves). What else the missing leaves contained 
itis impossible to say. The other Catholic Epistles, 
if they were all present, would require about 36 
leaves, This would leave 16 leaves (=2 quires) 
unaccounted for; and it is possible, though not 
very likely, that, as Scrivener suggests, the scribe 
had made a mistake of 2 im numbering his quires 
at this point in the MS. 

A bout 37 leaves are missing in other parts of the 
MS, and 12 are more or less mutilated. It is also 
mutilated at the end. The following passages are 
in consequence wanting in the Greek Text—Mt 
[1-20 [37-16] 630. 95 972-12 Jn 118326 [184 9012] [Mk 
1615-20], Ac 8-104 2135-18 2210-20 9029 end. The gaps 
in the Latin are Mt 1111 68-87 26% 271, Jn 14-316 
(18?~20'], [Mk 16%]. The passages in square 
brackets have been supplied by a 9th cent. hand. 

The MS was written in all probability in Gaul, 
and Rendel Harris has given good reason for 
believing that it did not travel far from its birth- 
place for the first 1000 years of its existence. 
During this period it was corrected at various 
times by eight or nine different hands. 

Its modern history begins with the Council of 
Trent, whither apparently it was taken in 1546 by 
the Bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. Stephens, in 
his 1550 edition, published readings from it derived 
from collations made for him by his friends in 
Italy—perhaps during this visit to the Council. 
When Beza presented the MS to the University of 
Cambridge in 1581, he stated that it had been 
taken from the Abbey of St. Irenseus in Lyons at 
the sack of that city in 1562. It is for the most 
part the only witness among Greek MSS to a type 
of text which we know from the evidence of 
patristic quotations and the earliest versions to 
have been widely current as early as the 2nd cent. 
It has im consequence, especially in recent years, 
received a great deal of attention, notably in a 
most Ingenious work by J. Rendel Harris, A Study 
of Codex Deze (‘Texts and Studies’), 1891, and 
in two careful but not altogether convincing 
volumes, Zhe Old Syriac Element in Codex Beze, 
1893, and The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, by 
IF. H. Chase, 1895. The problems raised by these 
writers will require fuller treatment in connexion 
with the whole subject of the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. 

An excellent edition of the MS, including a com- 
plete transcription of the text and a full introduc- 


tion, was published by Scrivener in 1864, and this | 


year (1897) the University of Cambridge has 
undertaken te bring out an edition in photographic 
facsimile, 


D,.—In the Epistles of St. Paul the same symbol 
—written more properly D, to avoid confusion—is 
used to denote the readings of the MS in the 
National Library at Paris, the Codex Claro- 
montanus. This is also a Greeco-Latin MS of the 
6th cent. written stichometrically. It seems clear 
that it was the work of a Greek scribe, and that it 
remained for some time in scholarly Greek hands ; 
but there seems no decisive evidence to fix either 
the place where it was written or its first home. 
The remarkable list of the canonical books of OT 
and NT inserted between Philemon and Hebrews 
—known as the Claromontane stichometry—points 
on the whole to a Western origin,—Carthage, 
Rome, or Ganl. The Latin version is of great 
importance throughout. In Hebrews it ia the 
main representative of the old Latin version of the 
epistle. 

It contains all the Pauline epistles virtually com- 
plete—including Hebrews. It has been most care 
tully collated both by Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
and sumptuously edited by Tischendorf, 1852. 

J. O. F. MURRAY. 

D.—The symbol ordinarily used in criticism of 
Hex. to signify the work of the Deuteronomist ; 
often so as to include also his school, although 
this creates confusion, which may be avoided by 
using for this sense D*, D®, and similar symbols. 
See HEXATEUCH. EF. H. Woops. 


DABBESHETH (nviz7), Jos 19%.—A place on the 
borders of Zebulun. ‘The line is difficult to follow, 
but the extreme limits on N. and 8S. seem to be 
defined by the names Dabbesheth and Jokneam. 
In this case the ruin Dadbsheh, on the hills E. of 
Acco, may be intended, the only place where this 
name (meaning ‘hump,’ cf. Is 30°) occurs. See 
SWP, vol. 1. sheet 11]. C. R. CONDE. 


DABERATH (niaz9), Jos 19” 21%, 1 Ch 67.—A 
city of Zebulun given to the Levites, noticed as 
the extreme point on the 8.E. border; now the 
village Dedtirieh at the foot of Tabor on the W. 
In the record of the conquests of Ramses IL. 
(Brugsch, Hist. ii. p. 64) we learn that, about 1325 
B.C., he attacked places in the Amorite country, 
named Dapur, Shalama(Shunem),Maroma(Meirfin), 
Ain Anamim, Kalopu (perhaps Shalabin), and 
Beitha Antha (Beth Anath); and of these places 
Shunem was in Lower Galilee, and Beth Anath 
and Meirfin in Upper Galilee. Dapur is thought 
to be Tabor or Daberath, and is represented as a 
walled town. But in Egyptian the letters L and 
R are not distinguished, and the name may have 
been Dapul. In the latter case Didi in Upper 
Galilee would be the site. See DiptaAn. ‘The 
site of Daberath on Tabor was known in the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Dabira), but wrongly 
identified with Debir. See SIP vol. i. sheet vi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DABRIA.—One of the five scribes who wrote to 

the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14”). 


DACUBI (A Δακουβί, B om., AV Dacobi)= AKKUB, 
Ezr 2%, Neh 7”. 


DAGGER (Jg 3% AV, ‘sword’ RV, Heb. 518 
herebh).— The Heb. word means in most cases 
a short weapon used fer stabbing (cf. 2 5 205 1°), 
The Arab ‘khanjar,’ still in use Τὰ, of Jordan, has 


|a curved blade, and inilicts by a downward stab 
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just such a horrible wound as is described in 
25 20", See Sworn. W. E. BARNES. 


DAGON (}\13, Aayav).—The principal deity of the 
Philistines, whose worship, however, seems to have 
extended beyond the Phil. country, as is proved 
by the geographical name Beth-dagon (which see), 
and perhaps by the later name Dagon (Jos. Ané. 
XIIL vil. 1; Wars, I. 11. 3). 

It has commonly been held by scholars that the 
name js a diminutive, and so a term of endearment, 
from dag, which signifies fish, and hence that D. 
was ἘΠ under the form of ἃ fish. He has 
been generally identified with a Bab. god who is 
represented on seals and elsewhere as having in 
part that form. And though there is nothing in 
the biblical account to confirm this view, there is 
also nothing to contradict it. D. had face and 
hands, and, according to the Sept., feet also (1 5 
δ); but this is not inconsistent with his having in 
part the shape ofa fish. The pictures of the Bab. 
fish-god show face and hands, and in some instances 
feet. Indeed, one is strongly tempted to find in 
the phrase ‘only D. remained,’ the meaning ‘only 
little fish remained,’ the point being that, after the 
head and hands of D. were cut off, nothing was left 
of him save the fish-shaped part. Nevertheless, 
Sayce and others now insist that D. was not a fish- 
god, and that the resemblance of name is a mere 
coincidence. The Bab. fish-god was Ka, the patron 
god of the city of Eridu, the god of the ocean, of 
water, of wisdom. In some sense Ka was god of 
the sea, Anu of the sky, and Bel (Baal) of the 
earth and the under-world. Belis closely associated 
with Anu, but not with Ea. And 1). appears in 
the inscriptions as one of the names or one of the 
forms of bel, 

The name and worship of D. were upon either 
theory imported into Pal. from Babylonia, The 
name is held to have been originally Sumerian, 
but a Semitic derivation was found for it in con- 
nexion with its use to designate the god of agri- 
culture. D. was identified with dagan, the Heb. 
word for corn, when corn is thought of as an 
agricultural product. 

Presumably, D. was worshipped in Phoenicia as 
well as in Philistia. ‘There is a Pheen. cylindrical 
seal of crystal now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, on which, according to Sayce, the name 
Baal-dagon is written in Pheen. letters, with an 
ear of corn engraved near it, and other symbols, 
such as the winged solar disc, a gazelle, and 
several stars, but no figure of a fish. Eusebius 
(Prep. Evang. i. 6) quotes Philo Byblius of the 
2nd cent. A.D. as citing the ancient Phen. legends 
that go under the name of Sanchoniathon, to the 
effect that Ouranos (Anu) married his sister the 
earth, ‘and by her had four sons, Ilus (El), who is 
called Kronos, and Betylus, and D., which signifies 
‘‘corn,” and Atlas.’ ‘D., after he had discovered 
bread-corn and the plough, was called Zeus 
Arotrios.’ 

The Pheen. Dagon, then, like the Bab., is properly 
‘Zeus of the plough.’ With this agree all the 
notices found in OT in regard to the Phil. Dagon. 
He had temples in Gaza and Ashdod (Jg 16%, 18 
5}}2), and presumably in the other Phil. cities. 
His worship among the Philistines was national, 
and not merely local (1 Ch 10%, 1 S 58.618, His 
worship did not exclude that of other Baals (2 K 
12-3), The Philistines regarded him as giving 
them victory over their enemies, rejoicing before 
him when Samson was in their power, and placing 
Saul’s head in his temple (Jg 16%, 1 Ch 10%), But 
he was eminently the god of agriculture; they 
acknowledged J’’s victory over him through the 


mice that marred their fields, and offered golden 
mice in token of the acknowledgment (1 S 6* 5), 


DALMATIA 


Apparently, the worship of D. among the Philis- 
tines was conducted with a highly developed and 
technical ritual. We may infer this from the 
elaborate discussions and arrangements for return- 
ing the ark, as described in 18 5. 6, the golden 
mice and golden tumours as a guilt-offering, the 
new cart, the new milech kine with their calves 
shut up at home. The worship of D. at Gaza con- 
tinued to a late period. Durimg the Maccabean 
wars Jonathan destroyed the temple of D. there 
(1 Mae 1088. 8 114; Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 4, 5). 

LITERATURE.—Sayce, HCH 325-327; Saycein SS Times, May 


27, 1893; Smith, HG@HL 164; Moore, Judges, 358f.; Wellh. and 
Driver on 1 8 54; Ouf. Heb. Lex. 8.0. W. J. BEECHER. 


DAISAN (B Δαισάν, A Δεσ-), 1 Es 5*1.—Called 
REZIN, Ezr 2%, Neh 7°. The formin1 Es is due 
to confusion of 9 and 1. 


DALAN (A Δαλάν, Β ᾿Ασάν, AV Ladan), 1 Es 5° 
= DELAIAH, Ezr 2®, 


DALE.—See KIn@’s DALE. 


DALETH (7).—Fourth letter of Heb. alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 4th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. 


DALLY.—Only Wis 12° ‘correction, wherein ha 
dallicd with them.’ By a bold anthropomorphism 
God is described as only sporting with the 
Egyptians in the lighter plagues that fell on them. 
The Gr. 15 παιγνίοις ἐπιτιμήσεως, lit. ‘ play-games of 
correction’; Vulg. ludibriis et increpationibus, Cov. 
‘scornes and rebukes,’ Geneva ‘scornful rebukes,’ 
RV ‘a mocking correction as of children.’ ‘ Dally’ 
has now chiefly the sense of ‘delay,’ which easily 
arose from the older sense of ‘sport,’ as in Milton, 
Of Reformation (Prose Works, 11. 410), ‘ Let us not 
dally with God when he offers us a full blessing’ ; 
and Bunyan, Heavenly Footman (Clar. Press ed. 
p-'270), ‘it is not good dallying with things of so 
great concernment, as the Salvation or Damnation 
of thy Soul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DALMANUTHA (Δαλμανουθά) is mentioned only 
in Mk 8”, The corresponding statement of Mt 
(1589 RV) gives Magadan. In Tatian, Diatessaron 
(Hill’s ed. p. 134), it is Magheda. Rendell Harris 
(Study of Codex Beze, p. 178) suggests that Dal- 
manutha may be simply a corruption from the 
Syriac; but sce Chase, Bezan Text of the Acts, p. 
145n*%, On the variants in Mk see Chase, Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 971. The common 
reading Magdala is probably a substitution of a 
better for a less known place. Ewald suggested 
that Magadan stands here for Megidon= Megiddo ; 
but Eusebius says this Magadan was near Gerasa. 
Thomson places Dalmanutha at Ed-Delemiyeh, one 
mile N. of the Jarmfik, at the S.E. corner of the 
Sea of Galilee. As the scene of the second Feeding 
of the Multitude is uncertain, and as there is 
nothing said to indicate in what direction the 
boat into which our Lord went was steered, the 
site of Dalmanutha cannot be determined with 
certainty. ‘Tristram suggests a site 14 mile from 
Migdel (Magdala), and Sir C. Wilson thinks it was 
not far from that. 

LiteraTuRE.—Resides the works mentioned above, consult 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara (Eng. Tr.), iv. 238n.; Edersheim, Jesus 
the Messiah2 (1887), ii. 67ff.; Andrews, Life of our Lord, ed. 
1892, Ὁ. 3388; Herzand Nestle in Expos. Times, viii. 563, ix. 45, 95. 

A. HENDERSON. 

DALMATIA (Δαλματία) in apostolic times was an 
ill-defined mountainous district on the KE. coast of 
the Adriatic, stretching towards Macedonia. In 


| its more exact use, the name, which is not known 


DALPHON 


to the earlier Greek writers, was used of the 5. 
portion of the Rom. province Illyricum, between 
the Drinus and the sea. In its more indefinite use 
it was practically another name for [llyricum. 
St. Paul preached the gospel in the district, or, 
at any rate, in its neighbourhood (Ro 151%), and 
during his last imprisonment in Rome it was 
visited by Titus (2 Ti 439), In our ignorance of the 
place where the apostle was arrested, we cannot 
determine either the exact time when Titus was 
sent to D. or the reason why he was sent; but it 
has been conjectured that, having failed to find 
St. Paul at Nicopolis as he expected (Ti 3”), he 
went on to Dalinatia. W. Murr. 


DALPHON (ji5b3, Est 97), the second son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. In the LXX 
Aedduy, 


DAMARIS (Δάμαρι5). --- The name of a woman 
who, with Dionysius the Areopagite and certain 
others, is mentioned as having been converted by 
St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17"). Ramsay (St. «αι 
the Trav. p. 252) points out that it is not stated 
that she was of good birth (in contrast with 117} 
and 13°°); that this arose from the fact that 
women of social position in Athens would cer- 
tainly not have the opportunity of hearing St. 
Paul; and that her name suggests that she was a 
foreigner, perhaps ‘one of the class of educated 
Hetairar.’ This suggestion seems to go rather 
beyond the evidence. The name is said to be 
a corruption of δάμαλις, a heifer, which is the 
reading of one Lat. MS (et mudier nomine Damalis, 
Flor.). Chrys. (ad loc.) suggests quite erroneously 
that she was the wife of Dionysius; this could 
not be the tr. of καὶ γυνὴ ὀνόματι A. These words 
and all mention of this woman are omitted by 
Codex Beze. Ramsay (Church in fom. Emp. 
p- 161) quotes this in proof of his assertion that 
the reviser to whom we owe the Western text was 
a Catholie who objected to the prominent posi- 
tion assigned to woinen in the Acts; ‘this was, 
firstly, pagan rather than Christian ; and, secondly, 
heretical rather than Catholic.’ (See also 17?* and 
the variation there.) A. C. TTEADLAM. 


DAMASCUS (pyp2, Aapackés). 


This city is the contemporary of all history. Its origin is 
lost in antiquity. Jos. (Ant. I. vi. 4) says it was founded by 
Uz, grandson of Shem. It is first mentioned in connexion witb 
Abraham's pursuit of the defeated Chedorlaomer (Gn 141), 
Then (Gn 15%) his servant is called Dammesek Eliezer, where 
both the Chaldee and the Syr. bave ‘Eliezer the Damascene.’ 
It occurs in 2S 86 as pyay oix, Aram Dammesek, which suggests 
comparison with the modern Arabic name, Dimashk eash-Sham. 
As it was the capital of Aram, so it is the chief city of esh-Sham, 
the modern Syria. Keh-Shdm=‘ the left,’ ὁ.6. the country on 
the left; as ed-Pemen, Arabia Felix, is on the right of the 
Arabian looking northward. A Moslem tradition makes 
Eliezer the founder of the city, and Abraham king for some 
years before he went south to Palestine. So also Nicolaus of 
D., quoted by Jos. (Ant. 1. vii. 2). Te mentions a village 
called ‘tbe Habitation of Abraham," which may be identical 
with el-Burzeh, 3 miles N. of the city, where there is a wely 
sacred to tbe patriarch, 


i. History.—The history of D. really begins 
for us with its capture by David. Coming to suc- 
cour Hadadezer, king of Zobah, the Damascenes 
were themselves overthrown. David smote of the 
Syrians 22,000 men, took and garrisoned the eity, 
and ‘the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought presents’ (25 8*°). Nicolausof Damascus 
says the battle was fought on the Euphrates. 
Rezon, son of Eliada, a follower of Hadadezer, 
escaped, gathered a company around him, possibly 
fugitives like himself, and obtained possession of 
Damascus. ‘He was an adversary to Israel all the 
daysofSolomon.’ His experience on the Euphrates 
possibly led him to abhor Israel (1 K 117%), But 
soon again the sceptre passed to the family of 
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Hadad. Syria and Israel were in league against 
Judah. Hard pressed by the king of Israel, Asa 
bought the friendship of Benhadad with costly 
presents, and induced him to break with Baasha 
and invade his territory. A successful raid into 
the northern dominions of Israel called off Baasha 
aud relieved Judah (1 Καὶ 15!5#!), Benhadad seems 
to have followed up his advantage in the reign of 
Omri. Retaining the captured cities, he held the 
right to ‘make streets’ in the new capital, 
Samaria (1 K 20%). ‘Streets’ may have meant 
quarters for a permanent embassy, or simply 
accommodation for Syrian merchants, who, like 
the Tyrians in Memphis, would congregate in one 
quarter. It was a concession to a power which 
could enforce it if necessary. Benhadad, son of 
this monarch, led a great expedition against 
Samaria. There were with him thirty-two subject 
kings, with horses and ehariots. Conducting the 
siege with a contemptuous carelessness, born of a 
sense of absolute superiority, he was surprised by 
a sudden attack, and his army routed, he himself 
escaping with difficulty on horseback. Meeting 
Israel again at Aphek, he was defeated and his 
army destroyed. Taken by Ahab, his freedom 
was granted on most humiliating terms (1 K 20). 
In about three years’ time we find them again at 
war, fighting for possession of Ramoth-gilead ; and 
there Ahab was slain (1 Kk 22). From D. came 
Naaman, to be healed of leprosy (2 K 5). Again 
the Syrians invaded Israel, and a company sent to 
arrest Elisha at Dothan was led by him, blinded, 
into Samaria (2 K 6°), Unaffected by their 
chivalrous treatment, we find Benhadad directly 
again besieging Samaria. The city was reduced 
to the most appalling straits by famine, when, by 
a miraculous discomliture of the Syrians, it was 
delivered, and plentiful supplies provided (2 K 65:- 
7%), From the cuneiform inscriptions we learn that 
the Assyrians also harasscd Benhadad, and were 
too strong for him and his allies. His reputation 
suffered heavily from these disasters, making it 
easier for a strong man to usurp his place. Falling 
sick, he sent a messenger laden with gifts to con- 
sult Elisha. To this man, Hazael, the prophet 
promised the kingdom. On his return he secured 
the swift fulfilment of the promise by the murder 
of his master (2 K 810). In his encounters with 
the great Assyr. power, the new king was not more 
fortunate than his predecessor; but elsewhere 
success waited upon his standards. Jehoram of 
Isracl and Ahaziah of Judah attacked Ramoth- 
gilead. Hazael repulsed them, the former being 
seriously wounded (2 K 87-*%), He then laid 
waste the whole country east of the Jordan (2 K 
10-33), He captured Gath (7b. 12"), and threat- 
ened Jerusalem. Jehoash purchased immunity 
from attack, stripping the temple and the palace 
of all valuables for this purpose (6. 1218). Hazel 
also prevailed against Israel, and superiority was 
maintained by his son Benhadad (26. 13%), Ulti- 
mately Jehoash, son of Jehoahaz, asserted his 
independence, and recovered the cities Hazael had 
taken (26. 195, Jeroboam 11., son of Jehoash, 
the great warrior-king of the northern monarchy, 
extended the borders of Israel, recovering D. 
and Hamath, probably making their kings tribu- 
tary to Israel (26. 14°), D. and Samaria next 
appear in league against Jerusalem (2 K 1557 16°). 
Rezin of D. reconqucred Elath, driving out ‘the 
Jews.’ Meantime the Assyrians, under Tiglath- 
pileser 111., whose Bab. name was Pul or Pulu 
(2 K 15), were rapidly extending their sway, 
threatening the independence of D. and Samaria 
alike. To consolidate their power against Assyria, 
Rezin and Pekah sought to attach Judah to their 
cause by dethroning Ahaz, and setting up ‘a king 
in the midst of it, the son of Tabeel’ (Is 7°). The 
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attempt not only failed: it hastened the disaster 
they wished to avert. Ahaz appealed to Tiglath- 
pileser, who at once ‘went up against D. and 
took it, and carried the people of it captive to 
Kir,’ Rezin himself being slain (2 K 16°); and 
Assyr. colonists were placed in it (Jos. At. IX. xii. 3). 
This was the heaviest blow the city had yet re- 
ceived, and for a time she seems to have been 
crushed by it. To this period probably refer the 
er: of Isaiah and Amos, ‘The riches of 

. ... Shall be carried away before the king 
of Assyria’ (Is 82), Behold, D. is taken away from 
being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap’ (Is 17), 
‘T will send a fire into the house of Hazael, and it 
shall devour the palaces of Benhadad... and 
the people of Syria shall go into eaptivity to Kir, 
saith the Lord’ (Am 1* 8: see also Jer 49%-?7), 
Ahaz came to D. to do homage to Tiglath- 
vileser. Here he saw the great altar, of which, at 
his order, a duplicate was made by Urijah the 
ae and put in the temple to supplant the 

razen altar (2 IX 16°), Wor the important issues 
of this act see W. R. Smith, O7/C? 265, 443, RS 
359, 466 ff. 

A city oceupying the position of 1), could not 
be permanently overwheclined. During the Persian 
period she displayed afresh her perennial vigour, 

laying a distinguished part (Strabo, xvi. 2. 9). 

hen Darius advanced against Alexander at 
Issus, he sent his harem and treasures to D. 
for safety. After his defeat and inglorious flight, 
the city was treacherously surrendered to Alex- 
ander’s general, Parmenio (Arrian, Haped. Al. 
ii, 11). During the Greek oecupation D. yielded 
to Antioch on the Orontes the rank of first city in 
Syria. In the course of the wars with Egypt, D., 
with Palestine and Colesyria, fell at times into 
the hands of the Ptolemies. On the division of 
Syria (B.C, 111) between Antiochus Grypus and 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, 1). fell to the latter. 
Against this prince Hyreanus made a successful 
stand (Jos. Ant, XII x. 1-3). The next king 
was Demetrius Eucerus, who, assisted by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, established himself in D., and divided 
the rule of Syria with his brother Philip (Ané. 
XII. xi. 4). Invited by diseontented Jews, he 
marched against Alexander Janneus, and defeated 
that prince near Shechem, returning immediately 
to war with Philip. The latter, assisted by Arabs 
and Parthians, was victorious. Demetrius was 
sent to Mithridates, king of Parthia, and remained 
with him till his death. A younger brother, 
Antiochus Dionysus, now seized the throne of 
Damascus. He fell in an encounter with Aretas, 
king of Arabia; and this monarch, invited by the 
inhabitants, entered D. and assumed the reins of 
government. Against Ptolemy Mennzeus, ‘who 
was such a bad neighbour to the city,’ Alexandra, 
widow of Janneus, sent an expedition to D., 
under her son Aristobulus, which achieved nothing 
(Ané. XII. xvi. 3). Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
obtained temporary possession. The Romans 


miraculous event occurred through which Sau] 
of Tarsus was converted to Christianity; and in 
this city he first testified for Christ (Ac 95:3, It 
was then under the Arabian Aretas, and governed 
by an ethnarch, whose vigilance Paul escaped, being 
let down over the wall in a basket (2 Co 11%). 
Hither the apostle returned, after his sojourn in 
Arabia (Gall"). It wasreckoned to the Deeapolis 
(Pliny, HN v.16). Josephus curiously remarks 
that Scythopolis was the greatest of these cities. 
After Herod’s time he says little of D.; but there 
must have been a strong Jewish colony tliere: 
at one time some 10,000 of these were slain by 
the populace (BJ τι. xx. 2). Under Trajan, 1). 
attained the rank of a Roman provincial city. 
Since that time, although she has often changed 
hands, her career of prosperity has hardly been 
interrupted, save perhaps when she fell before the 
ferocious Tamerlane (1399). D. is still the chief city 
in Syria, with a population of not less than 150,000. 
Christians have always been fairly numerous 
in the city. Theodosius transformed the great 
temple into a Christian church. On the advent of 
{slain it was changed into a Moslem mosque. D. 
was originally subordinate to Antioch, which was 
the seat of the patriarch; but this official, still 
taking his title from Antioch, now resides in 
Damascus. The darkest blot on the history of the 
city is the massacre of some 6000 Christians in 
the summer of 1860. 

ii. GEOGRAPHY.—One of the most beautiful and 
fertile plains in the world is that which lies to the 
east of the Anti-Lebanon range, at an elevation of 
about 2200 ft. above sea-level. Great Hermon, 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, a vast snowy bank filling all the 
horizon, forms the western boundary. <A chain of 
hills, thrown off to eastward from Anti-Libanus, 
runs along the northern edge. Jebel el-Aswad and 
Jebel Ménz' shut it inon the south. Three marshy 
lakes mark the eastern frontier of fertility ; and 
away beyond them rises a range of low hills, 
which definitely euts off this district from the 
sandy wastes of the Arabian desert. These sur- 
rounding hills, all bare and forbidding, save in 
the deeper and shadier wadies, enclose within 
their rocky arms a broad expanse of rich waving 
grecn, 

This plain owes its fertility almost entirely to the 
river el-Barada, ‘the cool,’ which bursts through 
the limestone ramparts on the north, to fling itself 
in many a refreshing stream over its surface ; and 
to the waters of el-A‘waj, ‘the crooked,’ which, 
coming down from the eastern slopes of Gt. Her- 
mon, flows through the southern meadows. Some. 
thing is also due to the protection of the desert 
hills in the east, which in a measure bar the way 
against the drifting sand-storms from the wilder- 
ness. In the plain the natives distinguish five 
districts. The western portion, extending about 
two hours east of the gorge of the Barada, is 
divided by that river into the northern and southern 
Ghautah. To the east is the 2767}, also divided by 


under Metellus took the city, and here, B.c. 64, the Barada into north and south; while all lyin 

Pompey received ambassadors from the neighbour- | between these districts and Jebel el-Aswad an 

ing kings, who brought him presents; among the valley of ef-A'waj, is known as Wady el- Ajam. 
others, a golden vine from Aristobulus, valued at | Seattered over this tract are some 140 villages. A 
500 talents. In B.C. 63 the whole of Syria became | population of about 50,000 are engaged almost ex- 
a Roman province; and, while the proconsul clusively in agricultural pursuits. Clumps of 
usually resided in Antioch, D. began to assume | olives, and many varieties of fruit trees pleasantly 
her old ascendency. Herod, while still a young | diversify the landscape, while between them, in 
man, escaping judgment from the Sanhedrin, came | season, far and wide, wave seas of golden grain. 


here to visit Sextus Cesar, and was made by him 
general of the army of Coclesyria (Ant. XIV. 1x. 5). 


Later, according to Jos. (BJ τ. xxi. 11), he showed | 
his magnanimity by adorning many cities, not | 


only within but also beyond his own dominions. 
To D. he added the attractions of a gymnasium 
and a theatre. 


On the edge of the plain, east of el-Barada, just 
under Jebel Kasitin, which rises some 1700 ft., 116 
the famous orchards, some 30 miles in circum- 
ference, which encircle with luxuriant foliage the 
ancient city of Damascus. From afar are seen the 


| white roofs, domes, and minarets, in striking relief 
It was on the way to D. that the ! against the green. 


The scene of rich beauty here 
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presented, with the shade of fruitful trees, and on 
every hand the music of running water, has ever 
inspired the Arab with admiration; and when he 
dreamed of Paradise—‘the garden’ par excellence— 
his imagery was drawn from the gardens and streams 
of Damascus. Nor need we wonder if, coming 
from the dreary monotony of the burning desert, 
the Bedawi, fascinated by its delights, thinks 
himself in the midst of an earthly Paradise. Even 
for the eye accustomed to the fresh beauty and 
fruitfulness of the West, it possesses many a charm, 
although the descriptive language of the Arab 
may appear somewhat exaggerated. There are 
few places where so rich a variety of fruits is 
brought to maturity within a similar area. In 
the vicinity of the city are large vegetable gardens; 
and in the fields beyond different kinds of grain, 
tobacco, cotton, flax, hemp, madder-roots, and 
vicinus are grown. The olive is plentiful, and 
much of the oil used in the city is made in the 
neighbourhood, Tall, graceful poplars line the 
banks of the streams, yielding excellent timber for 
building purposes. Firewood is mostly made of 
the olive and the apricot. There are also the 
cypress, the plane tree, and the stately palm. 
But the charm of D. is felt chiefly in her 
gardens, and under the shadow of her far-stretch- 
ing thickets of fruit trees. There, in generous 
rivalry, are found the orange, the lemon, and the 
citron; the apple, the pear, and the quince; 
plums and prunes, grapes and figs, pomegranate 
and mulberry, almonds and walnuts, hazel-nuts 
and pistachios. 

D. is situated about 60 miles from the coast. 
Its exact position is 33° 30’ N. lat., 36° 18’ E. long. 
It is now most easily approached by the magnifi- 
cent French diligence road from BGeirfit, which 
scales Mount Lebanon, crosses e/-Beka', and then 
follows the easy passes through Anti-Lebanon to 
the plain of Damascus. The routes by which of old 
she communicated with the seaboard varied with 
political conditions. The way to Tripoli lay past 
Ba'albek and Bésherreh. That to Beirfit followed 
closely the line of the present road; while the 
great height of the two Lcbanons lay also between 
D. and Tyre and Sidon. When the way was 
clear, she found the most convenient outlet at 
Acre. This road led to the south-west past Sa‘sa‘ 
and Kuneiterah over the Jediir uplands, crossed 
the Jordan below lake Hiileh by Jisr Bendt Ya'kub, 
traversed the rolling downs of the upper Jordan 
valley, and splitting towards the west, one arm 
took the difficult but direct route by way of Safed ; 
the other swept southward past Khda Jubb Yusif 
to the plain of Gennesaret at Khdn Minyeh, and, 
following an easy line by the wadies to the north- 
west, joined the Safed road at Hr-Rdmeh. From 
Gennesaret a branch of this highway ascended the 
uplands west of the Sea of Galilee to KAdn et- 
Luger, and, passing round the base of Tabor, 
crossed the plain of Esdraelon to Megiddo, and 
thence to the Philistine plain and Egypt. Another 
branch kept the valley along the shore of the 
lake, and southward past Bethshan to Jericho. 
This was crossed by a road, which, leaving D. 
ina more southerly direction, traversed the level 
reaches of the Haurdn, came down into the valley 
from the Jauldn highlands east of the sea, by way 
of Aphek, and here dividing, one limb crossed the 
Jordan below the lake, climbed the hills to west- 
ward, and reached Acre by way of Kefr Kennah; 
the other passed up the vale of Jezreel, and again 
bifureating, one branch went straight to the sea 
over Esdraelon: the other, bending to the south- 
west, is identificd with the ancient caravan road 
from Gilead, which passes by Dothan, and comes 
dowu upon the plain of Sharon. The old gold and 
frankincense caravan road from Arabia the Happy 


has frequently changed its course in the northern 
reaches. The traflic has long been confined to the 
passing of the Haj, the Moslem pilgrimage to and 
from £/-Haramein, Hl-Medinah, and Afecca. The 
great road from Aleppo in the north is split as 
with a wedge at Emesa by the Anti-Lebanon ridge. 
It throws an arm round either side of the moun- 
tain, that on the west traversing the valley of 
Celesyria by way of α΄ αἰδοῖ, and unites again at 
Damascus. Eastward lay the highways across the 
desert to Palmyra and Baghdad. Thus the great 
avenues of communication between north and 
south, east and west, along which flowed the com- 
merce and marched the armies of the ancient 
world, lay through the heart of the city. Resting 
in the midst of a beautiful oasis on the edge of the 
changeless desert, surrounded by desert hills, she 
formed the natural harbour whither stecred the 
argosies from the sea of sand, bearing the treasures 
of the East: whence again the sombre mariners set, 
forth upon their dreary voyage homeward. Herein 
we have the secret of her perennial greatness. A 
strong position she never was, and often has she 
bowed beneath the stroke of the conqueror, be- 
coming ‘a servant to task work.’ But, ever as the 
tides of war rolled back, she has arisen again, fresh 
and vigorousas of yore. She has been the mecting 
place and mart of the nations ; and as she has been 
of use to all, to the desert nomad and to the more 
civilized and settled peoples alike, so the necessities 
of all have conspired to perpetuate her prosperity. 

ili, TRADE.—It seems probable that the chief 
source of income to the people of D. would be 
the constantly passing caravans. But that the 
also traded on their own account is shown in Ezk 
278, the ‘handyworks’ of Tyre being exchanged 
for ‘the wine of Helbon and white wool.’ Halbiin, 
a village about 12 miles north of D., is still 
famous for its vine producc; and the mountain 
shepherds of Anti-Lebanon would always have a 
supply of white wool for the D. merchants. 
From Am 3 (RV) we may gather that the city 
was already known for silken manufactures. Our 
word ‘ Damask’ is derived from a product of the 
looms of Damascus. Ata later time her armourers 
also achieved wide fame, and the ‘ Damascus blade’ 
was highly prized. They were carried off en masse 
by Tamerlane, and settled in Samarkand. 

iv. ANTIQUITIES.—The main stream of L/-Bar- 
ada, the truc creator of the city, enters from 
the N.W., and, passing under the great square, 
part escapes to water the gardens on the north, 
while the rest is carried off through multitudinous 
conduits to supply the houses of the inhabitants. 
The distribution of the water has always been a 
matter requiring the exercise of both care and 
tact among these excitable people: so it has come 
to be a common saying, that ‘every drop of the 
water of Hl-Burada has to run according to 
law.’ The ancient city was built on the southern 
bank of the stream. Much more ground is now 
covered to the north, and especially to the 5. 
and §.W., while the long limb of £7-Médén, ter- 
minating in the ‘Gate of God,’ Bawwabet Ullah, 
whence issue the pilgrims for Jfeeca, stretches 
far to the 5. The old walls may be traced, how- 
ever, along the edge of the stream, and through the 
centre of the modern city, in circumfercnce about 
4 miles. For a city of such extraordinary age, 
D. is not rich in antiquitics. The castle, a rect- 
angular building of great extent, standing at the 
N.W. corner of the old wall, probably dates only 
from the Middle Ages, although the substructures 
are ancient, To the 5. of the castern gate part 
of the wall is very old. The gate itself dates from 
Roman times; and the linc of the Via Τροία, ‘the 
street called straight,’ may be traced from this to 
' the western gate. It is still called Derb el-Ifus- 
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takim, straight street, by the natives (Derb es- 
Sultdny, ‘the king’s highway,’ is the name given 
to every important road in the country). This is 
the straight street common to all Syro-Greek and 
Syro-Roman cities, of which fine examples are still 
to be seen at Bosrah and Shuhbah. The great 
mosque possibly occupies the site of the temple 
of Rimmon (2 XK 518), It is in accordance with 
the conservatism of the Orient, that the spot 
has preserved its religious character under the 
dominion of successive faiths. It was a spacious 
Greek temple, then a Christian church, and finally 
it became a Moslem mosque; the only remaining 
evidence of Christian use being the Greek inscrip- 
tion over the southern gateway, ‘Thy kingdom, O 
Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy dom- 
inion endureth for all generations.’ The Moslems 
say that the head of John the Baptist was buried 
here; but Christian tradition has it that the 
church was dedicated to John Damascenus, whose 
tomb was within it; and there his body was mir- 
aculously retained, when an efiort was made to 
remove it, Of this mosque, which for centuries 
had been the pride of the Moslem world, a large 
part was destroyed by fire in October 1893. 

The traditions associating certain spots with 
Abraham, Naaman, aud Elisha are of the most 
shadowy character. Hardly more reliable are 
those relating to the experiences of St. Paul. A 
spot about half a mile E. of the city is shown as the 
scene of his conversion. It is now the Cliristian 
burying-ground, But tradition has several times 
contradicted itself as to the scene of this miracle : 
in any case it could not be here, as the traveller 
from the 8S. would not enter the city from the 
E. Between this and the gate is the grave of 
St. George, the kindly porter who connived at St. 
Paul’s escape, and suffered martyrdom. The spot 
where the apostle was let down over the wall ina 
basket, ‘the house of Judas’ in Straight street, 
and also the house of Ananias, are pointed out; 
but considerable uncertainty attaches to them 
all. W. EWING. 


DAMN, DAMNABLE, DAMNATION. — These 
words have in the course of time suffered a process 
of degeneration, for which, says Bishop Sanderson, 
‘we are not so much beholden to good acts as 
to bad manners.’ The Lat. damnare signified 
‘to inflict loss on one,’ ‘to condemn.’ But, under 
the influence of theology, the Eng. words thence 
derived soon acquired the sense of ‘condemnation 
to eternal punishment’; and this special appli- 
cation ran alongside the orig. meaning from the 
l4th cent. to the 18th. In the 1619 ed. of the 
Bishops’ NT, the translation of 1 Ti 513 is ‘having 
damnation, because they have cast away their first 
faith’; and there is added this note: ‘S. Paul doth 
not here speake of the everlasting damnation, but 
by this word damnation, doeth rather understand 
the shame that those wanton widowes shall have 
in the world for breaking their promise.’ Thus 
even then the sense to which the words are now 
wholly confined was the most familiar. But in 
earlier English it was not so. To Wyeclif’s ear the 
words must have had a very different suggestion, 
for he not only uses ‘damn’ freely in the sense of 
‘condemn,’ as in his tr. of Job 959 ‘If I wole make 
me iust, my mouth shall dampne me,’ but even 
uses it of our Lord Himself, as in Mk 1038 ‘ For lo! 
we stien to Jerusalem, and mannus sone schal be 
bitraied to the prineis of prestis, and to scribis, 
and to the eldre men; and thei schulen dampne 
hym bi deth.’ 


In AV ‘damned’ occurs as tr. of χατοι κρίνω Mk 1616, Ro 142 
(RV ‘condemned *), of κρίνω 2 Th 212(RV ‘judged’). ‘Damnable’ 
is found only 2 P 21 ‘damnable heresies,’ Gr. αἱρέσεις ἀπωλείας, RV 
‘destructive heresies,’ RVm ‘sects of perdition.’ ‘Damnation’ 


| 


is the tr. of κωταδίκη Wis 1227 (RV ‘condemnation’); of ἀπώλεια 
2 P 28 (RV ‘destruction’); of κρίσις Mt 2333, Jn 529 (RV ‘ judg- 
ment’), Mk 329 (RV ‘sin,’ reading ἁμάρτημα); and of κρίμα Mk 
1240, Lk 2047, Ro 38, 1 Ti 612 (RV ‘condemnation’), Ro 182, 1 Oo 
1129 (RV ‘ judgment’), while Mt 2314 is omitted from RV. Thus 
the words are never used in AV in the sense now attaching to 
them, and they are completely banished from RY. See more 
fully Roberts in Expos. Times, iii. 649 ff., and the art. JUDGMENT. 
J. HASTINGS. 


DAMSEL, now archaic or poetical, is freely used 
in AV; and it is retained in RV, except where the 
Gr. is παιδίον (Mx §%% 40 δία. 41 <child’) or παιδίσκη 
(Mt 26%, Jn 1817, Ac 19:18 1610 ‘maid’).* In Gn 34! 
one word (πη πα ἄγ) is twice tr? in AV ‘d.,’ in 
v.4 another (732: yalddh); and again in Mik 889. 40 bis. 41 
we have one word (παιδίον), in νυν. 3. another 
(κοράσιον). KV preserves the distinction in St. 
Mark. J. HASTINGS. 


DAN (3 ‘ judge,’ Adv).—The elder of the two sons 
borne to Jacob by Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid. The 
origin of the name, given in Gn 808 (E), is that, after 
her long barrenness, God had judged Rachel and 
had given her a son, the son of her handmaid 
counting as her own. No details of his history 
are given in the patriarchal narratives. Modern 
critics nsually regard him as, like the other sons 
of Jacob, the eponymous ancestor of the tribe of 
Dan. These tribes are divided into two main 
branches, the Leah tribes and the Rachel tribes. 
Dan belongs to the latter ; but the representation 
of Dan and Naphtali as sons of Bilhah implies 
that they were inferior members of the Rachel 

roup. That the tribe was quite small appears 
rom various indications. Only one son is men- 
tioned in Gn 46” Hushim (in Nu 26% Shuham), 
that is, the tribe consisted of a single clan. It 
is referred to as a ‘family’ in the important 
narrative of its migration to Laish, Jg 18%1)}, 
The fighting men on this expedition are only 600, 
and they seem to have been the majority of the tribe. 
It is unnecessary to attach much importance to 
the characteristic statement of P, which places 
the fighting men of Dan, during the wilderness 
wandering, at more than 60,000 (Nu 1539 26%). 

After the settlement in Canaan, the clan seems 
to have broken off from the main Joseph group 
in order to secure a district for itself. In this it 
was only partially successful. Its territory lay 
to the S.W. of Ephraim, and joined that of Ben- 
jamin and Judah. It seems to have stretched 
forward towards the fertile lowlands, but whether 
it ever occupied any portion of them or not is 
uncertain. The reference in the Song of Deborah 
(Jg¢ 5: is itself very obscure, and the chronology 
of the period so uncertain, that we learn little 
from it. We do not know whether it refers to the 
northern or the southern settlements. The most 
obvious sense of the words is that Dan had pushed 
forward to the sea. But we have no other evidence 
that it ever reached the coast. Nor is it certain 
that the words require this SSC HORA Moore 
translates: ‘Dan, why does he live neighbour to 
ships?’ and explains—Why does he live as a de- 
pendent under the protection of Phwnician sea- 
farers? Ile thinks the northern Danites are 
meant. G. A. Smith thinks Deborah may speak 
‘in seorn of futile ambitions westward, which 
were stirred in Dan by the sight of the sea from 
the Shephelah,’ but admits that Dan may have 
reached the coast at some time (Hist. Geog. p. 220). 
RV, ‘Dan, why did he remain in ships?’ is not 
satisfactory. lt is most probable that the tribe 
never reached the sea; but even if it did so, it 


* The spelling of AV 1611 is never ‘damsel’; ‘damsell’ occurs 
in Gn 24. 34, and Damsell Mt 1411, while ‘damsels’ is found Gn 
2461, Jg 199. Elsewhere it is either ‘damosel’ or (most freq.) 
‘damosell,’ with ‘damosels’ for plural and possessive. This is 
nearer the Lat. dominicella, dim. of domtna, ‘mistress,’ and 
the Fr. demozsells. 
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must have been soon compelled to retreat. Not 
only so, but we learn that it was forced back even 
from the lowlands by the Amorites (Jg 1°***). 
Wellhausen thinks that it was really the Philis- 
tines who drove them back into the hill country. 
But it seems safer to accept the statement of the 
text, though possibly the Philistines forced back 
the Amorites, who, in turn, pushed Dan back. 
We find the tribe after this living in the vales 
of Aijalon and Sorek, in and about the towns of 
Zorah and Eshtaol (Jg 18, cf. 13). The lot of 
the tribe as given in Jos 19*!*6 includes very much 
more. But it cannot be taken as proving that 
Dan’s territory ever included, even in idea, during 
its actual history, all the towns mentioned. It is 
the work of the Priestly Writer, and therefore 
very late. Not only so, but the general account 
of the territories of the tribes makes it clear that 
the whole land of Palestine was regarded as occu- 
pied by the Hebrews, though the actual history 
was very different. In this case the method of 
the writer has been to specify places actually 
eceupied by Dan (Zorah, Eshtaol, Shaalabbin, 
Aijalon), and to add all the adjacent places which 
were not assigned to other tribes, though strangely 
Eshtaol and Zorah are assigned to Judah as border 
towns (15%), 

Although the tribe still retained this small 
district, it was so cramped in it that it became 
necessary to seek a new home. We have a most 
valuable account of this expedition in Jg 18. The 
narrative in this chapter and the preceding, of 
which it is a continuation, is probably composite. 
Budde prints his analysis (which has been fol- 
lowed in the main both by Kittel and by Moore) 
in his Richter und Samuel. It is not, however, 
important for our purpose to follow the ψὴν ἐλ 
as the outlines of the story are quite clear. 
A small party of spies was sent northward, and 
found in Laish (Leshem, Jos 19%, which Well- 
hausen thinks was originally Lesham), a city 
which from the fertility of the district was very 
inviting, and from its isolation, and the peaceful, 
unsuspecting character of the inhabitants, was 
likely to fall an easy prey. Six hundred armed 
men with their families and goods set out for 
Laish. On their way they plundered the sanctuary 
of Micah, an Ephraimite, of its images, and took 
his priest with them. He pursued them with a 
few neighbours; but his renionstrance was met 
with a grimly humorous warning that unless he 
was silent he might irritate them into killing him 
and his family, a hint which Micah discreetly 
took. ‘The Danites then moved on to Laish, which 
they captured and burnt, while they butchered 
the inhabitants. They built a new city and called 
it Dan. Probably only a small remnant was left 
behind in the south, bnt at least a remnant, with 
its home between Zorah and Eshtaol in the camp 
of Dan (Jg 13°, m Jg 1813 Mahaneh-dan is said to 
be in Kiriath-jearim, but this is less likely). That 
a remnant was left is made probable by the story 
of Samson, who belonged to this tribe. That it 
was small seems clear from the subsequent history. 
It plays no part im the later history of Israel. [Ὁ 
is omitted from the tribes in the genealogies of 
Chronicles and in the list of the Apocalypse. 

The character of the tribe is sketched in the 
blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the former we 
read— 

‘Dan shall judge his people, 

As one of the tribes of Israel. 

Dan shall he a serpent in the way, 

An adder in the path, 

That biteth the horse’s heels, 

So that his rider falleth backward. 

[have waited for thy salvation, Ὁ Lord’ (Gn 4916-15), 
The first sentence has been variously understood, 
but probably the meaning is that Dan shall take 


his part with the other tribes in defending Israel. 
The writer probably has Samson in mind. The 
comparison in v.!’ is to the stealthy tactics adopted 
by Dan in war or on marauding expeditions, by 
which, weak tribe though it was, it secured a 
victory over foes of superior strength. The attack 
on Laish is a good example. In the Blessing οὗ 
Moses we read— 
‘Dan is ἃ lion’s whelp, 
That leapeth forth from Pashan’ (Dt 9852), 

Here, too, the point of the metaphor is the 
suddenness with which the tribe would attack. 
The reference is not so much to war, probably, 
as to attacks on earavans, for which it would 116 
in wait. Although the second line refers to the 
‘lion’s whelp,’ yet the mention of Bashan makes 
it probable that the northern portion of the tribe 
isin the author’s mind. From 28 9018, where we 
should probably read ‘in Abel and in Dan,’ it 
seems that Dan was regarded as a tribe that held 
fast to the good old Israelite customs. 

The gentilic name Danites (‘17) occurs Jg 13? 
18!} 11, 1 Ch 12%, A. S. PEAKE. 


DAN (j1, Adv).—-A city which marked the most 
N. point of Pal., and naturally became linked with 
Beersheba, the boundary town in the south. The 
phrase ‘from Dan to Beersheba’ was at once pictur- 
esque and suggestive of dimension, and in times of 
national crisis emphasized the fact that amid all 
tribal distinctions there was a common inheritance 
—the whole land of Israel (Je 301,1 αὶ 3°, 28 8:0), 
The chief independent notice is the account of the 
Danite invasion given in Jg 18, where the change 
of name from Laish or Leshem is accounted for. 
In all likelihood it is the same place that is referred 
to in the census-journey of Joab as Danjaan, 25 
245, If the reading ya‘ar instead of ja'an be 
accepted, it would indicate the first point of 
contact with the recky ground and oak scrub of 
Lebanon, which the Arabs call we'ar. 

At Dan Jcroboam set up one of the calves of gold 
(1 K 12”). Dan disappears from Scripture after 
the invasion of Benhadad (1 K 157°, 2 Ch 16%). It 
is referred to by Josephus, Husebius, and Jerome in 
terms that identify it with the present Tell el-Kadi 
(although G. A. Smith prefers to locate Dan at 
Banias). The mound rises out of a close jungle of 
tall bushes and rank reeds, with larger trees on the 
higher slopes, until an irregular oblong plateau is 
reached, about 40 ft. high on the N. side and 80 ft. 
on the S., and resting upon one of the broad fringe- 
like terraces with which the skirts of Hermon sweep 
down towards the plain of Huleh (L. Merom). On 
the W. side, amid the rough boulders and blocks 
of ancient masonry that cover the ground, there 
cushes out the immense fountain (Leddan) that 
forms by far the largest source of the Jordan 
current, where 5 miles down it meets the waters 
from the upper springs of Hasbeya and Banias. 

LiTERATURE.—Robinson, BRP; Thomson, Lend and Book; 
Smith, UGHL 478, 480i; Moore, Judges, 390; see also art. 
CAL¥ (GOLDEN). G. M. MACKIE. 


DANCING is, in its origin, an expression of the 
feelings by movements of the body more or less 
controlled by a sense of rhythm. It was practised, 
therefore, long before it was raised to the dignity 
of an art, being simply a natural development of 
the tendency to employ gesture, either as an 
accompaniment to, or a substitute for, speech. 
We may distinguish three stages in the early his- 
tory of dancing, as exemplified in the practice of 
ancient nations: (1) Its rudest and most unstudied 
form, the outward expression of exuberant feel- 
ing ; (2) the pantomimic dance, in which, ¢.g., the 
movements of hostile armies were represented ; 
(3) the dance pure and simple, the exhibition of 
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the poetry of motion, of all the grace of attitude 
and all the flexibility of which the body is capable. 
Social dancing, as we now understand it, was 
almost, if not altogether, unknown in ancient 
times. 

Whatever view we may hold of the presence or 
position of Israel in Egypt, we have no evidence to 
show that the Hebrews borrowed thence their love 
or their methods of dancing. They never seem, 
in ancient times, to have reached the third of the 
stages which we have enumerated. We hear 
nothing of performances by professional artists, 
similar to those represented on the Egyp. monn- 
ments, and supposed by Lane to have been the 
direct ancestors of the modern Ghawazee. There 
is no mention of solo or figure dancing, of contra- 
dances (unless we attach this meaning to the ning 
mong, Ca 018), or of anythmg approaching in 
elaboration the performances associated with the 
Feast of Eternity. Still less can we expect a 
reasoned appreciation of the exercise as a means 
of developing the mind and body, such as we have 
in Plato’s Laws. All the allusions point to spon- 
tancous movements; in processions these would 
be impromptu on the part of the leaders, and more 
or less closely imitated by the others. Three ideas 
are represented in the vocabulary: leaping, cire- 
ling, and making merry. Thus 3%, Ἴ9 (Ee 3%, 
1 Ch 15”), to leap ; 1519, to circle (2S 61); 554n 
(Jg 21%, Ps 87"), to twist oneself ; pny, pay (Jg 16°, 
18 187, 1 Ch 15), 22¢. to laugh. It is self-evident 
that these words might be used in a looser and in 
a more technical sense. They were applied to the 
artless play of the children (Job 21"), as well as 
to the dancing of the adults. 

Few as are the references in the Bible, they show 
that almost any occurrence might be associated 
with dancing: the return of the prodigal, the 
commemoration of an hist. event, the welcoming 
of a hero on his return from battle, the ingather- 
ing of the vintage,—whatever called for an expres- 
sion of joy or excited the heart to gladness. Of 
dancing for its own sake, of its practice as an art, 
there is no trace. Leyrer sces a possible exception 
to this in Ca 6%, but the passage is too obscure 
to admit positively of such an explanation. 
Whether we should look on Mahanaim as the 
name of a place, or as descriptive of a dancing 
in which two rows of performers took part, or 
whether, with Delitzsch, we should unclerstand 
an allusion to the angels, must remain a matter 
of doubt. The only unmistakable instance of 
artistic dancing is that mentioned in Mt 148, the 
performance of Herodias’ daughter ‘in the midst’ 
of the guests assembled on Herod’s birthday. 
This was due, however, to the introduction of 
Greek fashions, through contact with the Romans, 
who had adopted them, and hardly belongs to our 
subject. 

It is with dancing in connexion with the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the Hebrews that we are 
mainly concerned in this article. Their religion 
was, esp. in pre-exilic times, predominantly social 
and joyful. It found its proper esthetic expres- 
gion in a merry sacrificial feast, which was the 
public ceremony of a township or clan. Then the 
arowds streamed into the sanctuary from all sides, 
dressed in their gayest attire, marching joyfully 
to the sound of music. Universal] hilarity pre- 
vailed ; men ate and drank and made merry to- 
gether, rejoicing before their god (W. R. Smith, 
RS 236 ff.). Tosuch a religion dancing would be a 
natural adjunct. The cultus was not a system of 
rites, artificially contrived to express and maintaiu 
theological doctrines, but the free outcome of the 


religious feelings, which found vent in the way | 


suggested by, and in harmony with, the disposi- 
tion and genius of the people. It is not surprising, 


however, that we find comparatively few references 
to this part of the eultus in OT, or that no pro- 
vision is made for it in the regulations coutained 
in the recognized standards of the priests. There 
is no trace of the existence among the Hebrews 
of any class of priests corresponding to the Salii 
of ancient Rome, and their vintage and other 
festivals are far from possessing the significance of 
the great carnivals of the pagan world. The fact 
seems to be that the priestly historians and legis- 
lators resolutely excluded, as far as possible, every- 
thing that could infer any similarity between the 
worship of J” and that of heathen deities. Never- 
theless, enough remains to show that dancing 
was practised and acknowledged as part of the 
Heb. ritual. The dancing of Miriam and the 
women of Israel (Ex 157°) may have been due to 
an ancient ceremony connected with the Passover. 
In any view of it, the dance formed an essential part 
of an act of worship (cf. Is 307%). At the annual 
vintage festival at Shiloh—‘ a feast of the Lord ’— 
the maidens came ont and joined in dances in the 
vineyards (Jg 21)*72), When David took part in 
the procession at the removal of the ark, he did 
so in a priestly capacity: he wore the linen ephod, 
the official dress of the priests (2S 61), ‘These 
passages exhaust the list of religious dances in OT. 
But the allusions in the Psalms and Prophets, and 
the references to the rites in honour of idols, point in 
the same direction ; e.g. the dance round the golden 
ealf (Ex 8919), and at the altar of Baal (1 K 18%). 

The people retained in later times their fondness 
for dancing in connexion with religious rites, as 
is shown by the ceremonies connected with the 
Feast of Tabernacles and the Day of Atonement. 
On the latter day, and on the 15th Abib, the maidens 
of Jerus. are said to have gone in white garments, 
specially lent them for the purpose so that rich 
and poor might be on an equality, into the vine- 
yards close to the city, where they danced and 
sang. The following fragment of one of their 
songs has been preserved, and is thus given by 
Edersheim— 


‘ Around in circle gay, the Hebrew maidens see; 
From them our happy youths their partners choose. 
Remember! Beauty soon its charm must lose~ 
And seek to win a maid of fair degree. 

When fading grace and beauty low are laid, 
Then praise shall her who fears the Lord await; 
God does bless her handiwork—and, in the gate, 
‘* Her works do follow her,” it shall be said.’ 


The other dance festival was held on the day 
age 8ἢ the feast of Tabernacles, and is said to 
have been instituted by Judas Maccabzeus. At 
the appointed time everyone went to the ‘ house 
of the Sho’ébah,’ carrying branches with lemons 
attached, for the procession round the altar. In 
the court were large candelabra, each with four 
arms; four priests, or youths of priestly descent, 
climbed ladders, filled the vessels with oil, and lit 
the wicks, which were made of cast-off belts of the 
priests. All Jerus. was lighted from the fires. 
The whole multitude joined in the laudations that 
followed. Men famous for their piety and good 
works danced with lighted torches, and great 
scholars like Hillel were not above exhibiting 
their dexterity and agility to the admiring crowd. 
Meanwhile the Levites, standing on the steps that 
led from the court of the men to that of the 
women, accompanied the performance with psalms 
and canticles, and the sound of the éimnérs and 
eymbals was heard, with trumpets and other 
musical instruments. The whole festival is proof 
of that irrepressible love of display and _ hilarity 
which revealed itself in the popular religion of 
Judaism. 


LITERATURE.—Spencer, De Leg. Rit. iv. 4; Voss, Geach. der 
Tanzkunst ; Grove (etc.), Dancing, in ‘Badminton Library’ ; 
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nologie, 1873, Ὁ. 285 ff. ; Smith, RS? p. 432; Tristram, Hastern 
Customs, pp. 207-210; Delitzsch, Zris, pp. 199-206; Conder, 
Tent Work, pp. 306, 326, 946. J. NLILLAR. 


DANDLE (prob. from It. dandola or dondola, a 
doll), to ‘toss gently,’ is found Is 66% ‘ be dandled 
upon her knees.’ Cf. Palsgrave (1530), ‘I dandyll, 
as a mother or nourryee doth a childe upon her 
lappe’; and Bp. Hall (1614), ‘If our Chureh, on 
whose lappe the vilest miscreants are dandled.’ 
It is doubtful, however, if this tr. is accurate 
enough, though RV retains it. The Heb. (yyy) is 
to stroke or caress, rather than to toss or dandle. 
The older versions have ‘be joyful upon her 
knees’; except Wye. 1580, ‘daunte yon,’ 1388, 
‘speke plesauntly to you,’ and Douay, ‘speake 
you fayre.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DANGER.—In Apoer. (Ad. Est 144, Sir 3°8 2917 
3412) 4344, 2 Mac 15!) and in Ac 1957: * ‘danger’ has 
its modern meaning ; and so the adj. ‘dangerous,’ 
Sir 918, Ac 279, But in the other passages in which 
‘danger’ occurs (Mt 57+ #r, Mk 5533) 1t is used in 
the obsol. sense of ‘power,’ ‘control’; Gr. ἔνοχος, 
fr. ἐν-ἔχω, held in the power of some person or thing, 
hence (1) ‘ guilty of,’ as Ja 210,1 Co 1177; (2) ‘ liable 
to,’ as here. EV retains ‘in danger of,’ except Mk 
3:9 ‘enilty of an eternal sin,’ for AV ‘in danger of 
eternal damnation,’ reading ἁμαρτήματος for κρίσεως. 

The Lat. dominus ‘lord,’ was contracted in old French in 


various ways, of which one was dans, and was thence adopted 
into Eng. inthe form dan. Spenser, &, Q. 1V. 11. 32, has— 


‘Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyld.’ 


Chaucer himself uses ‘dan’ freely as a title of respect=sir. 
From this word was formed danger (first in late Lat. or Fr., and 
then adopted into Eng.) by adding the term. ger, seen in 
passenger, messenger. This ‘danger’ became a great legal 
word in medieval Eng., signifying a lord’s rights or sway, the 
extent of his jurisdiction. Hence ‘ power,’ ‘control,’ as Chaucer, 
Prol, 663 (Oxf. ed. J— 
‘In daunger hadde he at his owne gyse 
The yonge girles of the diocyse.’ 


Ct. More, Utopia, p. 116, 1, 5 (Lumby), ‘so disdaining to be In 
her daunger, that he renounceth and refuseth all her benefites’ ; 
and Shaks. Mer. of Ven. 1v. i. 180— 

‘ You stand within his danger, do you not?’ 
Thus ‘to be in one’s danger’ passed easily into the meaning of 
‘be liable to’ punishment or the like, and then ‘be exposed to' 
any harm, the mod. meaning. J. LLASTINGS. 


DANIEL, bes (in Ezk 144% 2 2983 Sun, keré d's), 
meaning ‘God is my judge,’ occurs in OT as the 
name Οἱ three (or four) persons. 

4. David’s second son, ‘born unto him in [eb- 
ron’ ‘of Abigail the Carmelitess’ (1 Ch 31). In 
the parallel passage, 28 3%, the name is Chileab 
(axpz); and since this is the evident source of the 
chronicler’s list, the name D. probably arose from 
a corruption of the text. This apparently can be 
traced through the LACK, which in each passage 
has Aadoud (B Δαμνιήλ iu 1 Cli 3!) (anda, ands, 511) 
(<ittel on 1 Ch 3! in Haupt’s 07’). 

2. A priest of the line of [thantar who returned 
in the time of Artaxerxes with Ezra to Judea 
(Ezr 85), and sealed the covenant drawn up by 
Nehemiah (Neh 10"), unless two distinet persons 
are mentioned. 

3. The hero and traditional author of the Bk. of 
Daniel. According to this book, D. was a youth 
of noble descent aud high physical and intellectual 
endowments, carried by Nebuchadnezzar in the 
third year of Jehoiakim from Jerus. to Baliylon, and 
with other Jewish youths, esp. three companions, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, assiened for 
education at the king’s court (Dn 1}, D. and 
his companions refused to defile themselves witl. 
the oneal food, and for their fidelity were rewarded 
by being fairer in appearance ‘than all the youths 
which did eat of the king’s meat,’ and in their 
final examination before the king by being superior 


in understanding and wisdom to all the magicians 
and enchanters of the realm (Dn εἰμ: In the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar, D. revealed and in- 
terpreted, on tle failure of all the other wise men, 
the king’s dream of the composite image, and was 
made ruler over the whole province of Babylon 
and chief ruler over all the wise men (Dn 2). He 
also interpreted the king’s dream of the tree 
(Dn 4). After the death of Nebuch. he seems to 
have lost his high office and gone into retirement ; 
but when the handwriting appeared on the wall of 
the palace during Belshazzar’s feast (Dn 51"), again 
D. was, on the failure of the other magicians, sum- 
moned at the instigation of the queen (vv.!"), He 
interpreted the writing, and was then clothed with 
purple, decked with a chain, and proclaimed the 
third ruler in the kingdom (v.*). Under Darius the 
Mede, D. was appointed one of three presidents 
over 120 satraps, and was distinguished above all 
the others; ‘and the king thought to set him over 
the whole realm’ (Dn 65). Through this favour he 
incurred the enmity of his fellow-officers, whio, find- 
ing no occasion of accusing him, persuaded Darius 
to pass a decree that for 30 days no one should 
present a petition unto any god or man except 
himself on pain of being cast into a den of lions. 
As they expected, D. faithfully continued his 
custom of praying unto his God three times a day. 
Thus an accusation was brought against D.; and 
although the king tried to rescue him, yet he was 
cast into the den of lions (vv.?*""*), but was miracu- 
lously saved (v.7"). D.’s accusers were then cast 
into the den and quickly devoured, and the king 
decreed that all men should fear and tremble before 
the God of D. (vv.***"), ‘So this D. prospered 
in the reign of Darius and the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian’ (v.*), This is the story of D. in Dn 1-6. 
In ehis. 7-12 he appears as the recipient of a series 
of divine apocalyptie revelations respecting the 
future of Israel, for whose welfare he is extremely 
coneerned. ‘l’wo additional stories, that of Bel 
and the Dragon and that of Susanna, are also 
related concerning liim in the Apocrypha. 

This narrative of D. is evidently an example of 
Jewish Ilaggadoth (see next art.). Whether D. 
represents in any way a real hist. character cannot 
be absolutely determined. In Ezk 1442 q D, is 
mentioned with Noah and Job as a pre-eminently 
righteous character, and in E:zk 25° as an example 
of the highest wisdom. Tlis association and 
allusion imply that the D. in the mind of the 
prophet was an ancient worthy in the traditions of 
Israel. (Wecan with difhculty conceive of Ezekiel 
speaking thus of a younger contemporary. See 
Cheyne in Kzpositor, July 1897, p. 25.) Of this 
1), of Jewish tradition we are entirely ignorant; 
yet probably he was the prototype of the D. of the 
Exile, and many features of this ancient character 
probably reappear in thelaterone. Ewald supposed 
that the D. of Ezk was a Jewish exile of the ten 
tribes who lived at the court of Nineveh and had 
acquired there a reputation for wisdom and right- 
eousness, and whoin later Jewish tradition trans- 
ferred to Babylon. Or it is possible that there 
was such a distinguished Jew at Babylon, who 
enjoyed tle favour first of Nebneh. and then of the 
Persian conquerors, who was actually named D., or 
owing to his wisdom and rightcousness was so called 
by his countrymen after the ancient worthy alluded 
to by Ezk, and thus a real historical character may 
have been the basis of the hero of the Uk. of Damiel.* 

The story of D. appears to have been written 


in imitation of that of Joseph—history, however, 


often repeats itself ; yet, if the story is historical, it 
is strange that no reference is made to D. in the 
* Cheyne suggests a connexion between D. and Zoroaster, the 


name having been comed oul of the Zend @dénu, ‘wise’ or 
‘wisdom’ (Baap. Lect. on Pealter, 105 fi.). 
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OT narrative of the restoration ; that no post-exilic 
writer before the Maccabsean age knows anything 
about him ; that no one else shared his expectations ; 
and that he, with all his patriotism, did not avail 
himself of the opportunity of returning to Pal. ; 
and that Ben-Sirach, writing about B.c. 170, should 
entirely omit him from the worthies of Israel, and 
also write (Sir 49%), ‘ Neither was there a man born 
like unto Joseph, a governor of his brethren, a stay 
of the people.’ E. L. CURTIS. 


DANIEL, THE BOOK OF, in the Heb. Canon, 
is pees among the Hagiographa, between Est 
and Ezr, but in the LXX, Vulg., and Eng. Bible 
as one of the four great prophets, immediately after 
Ezekiel. It falls into two divisions: chs. 1-6, the 
history of Daniel; chs. 7-12, visions and revela- 
tions given to Daniel. In the original, 2*-7% is 
written in Aramaic instead of Hebrew. In literary 
character the Bk. of Dn is mainly an apocalypse, 
representing in visions under symbolical forms 
various historical epochs. The beginning of {1115 
kind of writing appears in Ezk and Zec; but Dn 
is far more complete and elaborate, and exercised 
a great influence upon subsequent Jewish and 
Christian literature. 

i. AUTHORSHIP AND DAtTE.—The visions (chs. 
7-12) are represented as given in the words of 
Dn (72 81 9? 107), hence the inference that he wrote 
the entire book. This was the ancient Jewish 
opinion,* and the prevailing Christian one, until 
within recent years.t Now, however, it has gene- 
rally been abandoned, and in its place are quite a 
variety of views all agreeing in this, that the book 
in tts present form must be assigned to the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (8.c. 175-163); and there is 
a growing consensus of opinion that the book as 
a whole belongs to that period, for the following 
reasons :— 

1, Acquaintance with Ant. Epiphanes.—Ch. 11 
shows a clear acquaintance with minor events in his 
reign and in those of his predecessors. In the 
velled form of a revelation of the future it gives 
an outline of history from the time of Cyrus to 
near the death of Antiochus.t There are sketched 
the Persian period (v.?), the rise and conquest of 
Alexander the Great (v.%), the dismemberment of 
his empire (v.*), and then principally the varying 
relations of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid dynasties 
to each other and of the latter to the Jews (νν." 39), 
Attention is called in succession to Ptolemy I. and 
Seleucus Nilcator (v.°), Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Antiochus I. (v.§), Ptolemy Euergetes (γν.ἕ 9), 
Antiochus the Great (vv.""*), Seleucus Philopator 
(v.%), and Antiochus Epiphanes (vv.2-*), While, 
from the obseurity of the history and the difficulty 
of determining the meaning of the Heb. text, some 
references are not perfectly plain, yet it is easy 
to point out definitely the accessions of these 
sovereigns, their alliances, intrigues, campaigns, 
victories, defeats, bestowment of gifts, treacheries, 
acts of violence, and frequently untimely deaths. 
The older commentators regarded these details as 
signal examples of divine prediction; but since 


* The Talm, statement (Baha hathral5), that the men of the 
Great Synagogue ‘wrote’ Dn, does not necessarily imply the 
contrary or express the idea of a later editing ; it may simply 
mean a ‘recording’ of the book. 

t Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist (1 303), wrote a treatise denying 
the genuineness of Daniel’s prophecy. His views are known 
from the Commentary of Jerome, who refutedthem. Porphyry 
had no followers in the Christian Church. The first systematic 
modern rejection of Daniel’s authorship was by Corrodi in 1783 
and 1792. He was followed by Bertholdt, Eichhorn, Gesenius, 
Bleek, De Wette, Ewald, δὲ al.; while the genuineness was 
stoutly defended by Hengstenberg, Havernick, Auberlen, Keil, 
Pusey, etal. Cf. for history of the criticism, Bleek’s Einleitung; 
Zéckler’s Comm. in the Lange Series, and Hengstenberg on 
Genuineness of Daniel. 

1 Vv.40-45 are perhaps an ideal deseription of events which the 
writer expected. 
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such a revelation of the future is without analogy 
elsewhere in Scripture, and without any apparent 
moral or spiritual import, this chapter or insertions 
in it are now allowed, even by those who regard 
Daniel as the author of his visions or the rest of the 
book, to belong to the period of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes.* Similar references elsewhere, however, 
seem torequire these to be taken with their natural 
force, indicating the true date of the entire book, and 
not as later additions. In ch. 8 isa clear deserip- 
tion of the conquests of Alexander (νν. 8.3) and 
the division of his empire (vv.® 2), and of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (vv.9! 2-5), These appear again, ace. 
to the most probable interpretation (see below), in 
ch. 7, the fourth beast representing Alexander’s 
kingdom and its succession in the Seleucid dynasty 
(with which alone the writer here is concerned), 
culminating in Antiochus Epiphanes (vv. 29-25), 
The descriptions are very exact. While the 
numbers of the kings, ten and three (v.™), might be 
taken relatively or symbolically, yet the corre- 
spondence to the Selencid@ is so precise that these 
kings seem evidently meant. The eleventh 
corresponds exactly to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Another clear reference to this sovereign seems 
also to appear in 9*,+ Thus throughout all these 


* Zockler in Lange's Bibelwerk, 1869; C. H. H. Wright, Introd. 
to OT, 1890; Kohler, Lehrbuch der Biblischen Gesch, vol. ii. 
p. 545, 1893, 

+t We do not know, of course, just how the author reckoned 
these kings. Two main schemes have been suggested: (a) (Hitzig, 
IKXuenen, Cornill, Bevan, e¢ ai.), (1) Alexander, (2) Seleucus 1. 
Nikator, (3) Antiochus 1. Soter, (4) Antiochus m. Theos, (5) 
Seleucus π. Callinicus, (6) Seleucus 11. Ceraunus, (7) Antiochus 
the Great, (8) Seleucus rv. Philopator, (9) Heliodorus, (10) De- 
metrius 1, Soter, or an unknown elder brother ; (0) (Bertholdt 
Yon Lengerke, Delitzsch, Meinhold, ef al.), (1) Seleucus 1. 
Nikator, (2)-(9)=(3)-(10) of (α) (10) Ptolemaus vi. Philometor. 
(8) (9) (10) of either (a) or (δ) fulfil the conditions of the three 
kings put down (v.24), Seleucus ry. Philopator was assassinated 
(the Jews may have thought by ths connivance of Ant. Epi- 
phanes). Heliodorus, who seized the government, was over- 
thrown by Antiochus ; Demetrius, the rightful heir, was thrust 
aside, and Ptolemy, who laid claim to it, was bitterly humbled. 
For Demetrius, who never becams king, Kuenen, after Von 
Gutschmidt (Aleine Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 175-179), was inclined to 
place an elder brother who acc. to a fragment of John of Antioch 
was put to death by Antiochus. 

{ Antiochus Epiphanes, to the Jewish mind, was the incarna- 
tion of wickedness, arrogance, and blasphemy (ef. 1 Mac 110. 22 
262, 2 Mac 97-10. 2), and every term mentioned in the above 
references in Dn is most appropriate to describs him and his 
career. The eyes (73-20) and ‘understanding dark sentences’ (823) 
indicate his vigilance and cunning ; ‘the look more stout than his 
fcllows’ and ‘ the fierce countenance’ (729 823), the terror he in- 
Spired, and his cruelty; ‘the mouth speaking great things' 
(78. 20 1135), his boastful arrogance, seen in the assumption of ths 
title Epiphanes, ‘the illustrious’—changed to Epimanes ‘ the 
mad’ by his subjects,—and the title Theos, ‘ the god,' on soms of 
his coins. Ilis fearful persecution of the Jews and his suppres- 
sion of their laws and sacred days are clearly indicated in 725 
823, The following outline (abridged from LOT p, 461f.) gives 
the leading events of his reign and the references to them in 
Dn i— 

B.C. 

176. Accession (1 Mac 119), Dn 78. 11. 20 89. 23 1721, 

175, Jason intriguing against Onias mI. procures from Antiochus 
the high priesthood. Rise of Hellenizing party in Jerus. 
(1 Mac 1-15, 2 Mac 47-22), 

172 [171]. Onias 11. murdered (2 Mac 482-35), Dn 926a 1122b, 

171. Ist expedition of Antiochus against Egypt (1 Mac 116-19), 
Dn 1122-24, 

170. 2nd expedition against Egypt (1 Mac 12%, Dn 1125-27, 
Antiochus on his return plunders the temple and 
massacres many Jews (1 Mac 121-28, 2 Mac 5-21, Dn 
gb-10, 1123), 

169. 8rd expedition against Egypt. Rom. legats Popilius 

Lunas obliges Antiochus to retire, Polyb. xxix.1; Livy, 

xliv. 19, χῖν. 12; Dn 1129-302, 

Fresh measures against Jerusalem. City surprised on 

Sabbath day. Many inhabitantsslain or captured and sold 

as slaves. Syrian garrison placed in citadel. God-fearing 

Jews flee. All practices of Jewish religion prohibited. 

Temple worship suspended, and, on 15 Chisley, B.c. 168, 

‘the abomination of desolation’ (a small heathen altar 

erected on the altar of burnt-offering). Books of the law 

burnt, and women who had their children circumcised 
rut to death (1 Mac 129-64, 2 Mac 6-7, Dn 721. 24b. 25 gilf. 
3b. 24.25 Q26b. 27a 1130b-32a (renegads Jews) 32b-35 (the 

faithful) 36-39 121.7. 11), 

167. Revolt of the Maccabees (1 Mac 2), Dn 1134 (the littls help). 

165. After victories by the Maccahees (1 Mac 475-35), temple puri- 


169-8, 
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chapters there are indications of the same kind of 
knowledge of Antiochus and of previous history 
asin ch. 11. Antiochus and his persecution of the 
Jews and defilement of their sanctuary seem ever 

resent before the writer (cf. 1 Mac 1). When, 
howeran he touches upon a subsequent period he 
gives nothing which need be interpreted as refer- 
ring to specific historical events, but only symbolizes 
the general Messianic hope of Israel (24 721 121%), 
Hence the conclusion that chs. 7-12 belong to the age 
of Antiochus Epiphanes appears warranted, and 
then also chs. 1-6 1f by the same author. 

Unity of Authorship has been the prevailing 
view among scholars of all schools.* That chs. 
1-6 belong to one author is evident. Ch. 1 is a 
necessary introduction to the others. Without it 
28. and 2 would be unintelligible, and 3 requires 
2”; and 5! require chs. 2 and 4. Ch. 6 is closely 
connected with the preceding ones. The visions 
(chs. 7-12) require an account of D.’s personality 
and life, and the unity of the two sections is seen 
from the fact that the substance of the dream of 
the composite image (ch. 2) is repeated in the 
vision of the four beasts (ch. 7), and that “they 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men’ (2:5) 
is evidently a reference to the unhappy marriages 
of the Ptolemies and Seleucida: (115: ἢ, The homi- 
letical or didactic purpose of each section is also 
the same. 

2. Historical Statements. Daniel, according to 1}, 
began his career as a youthful student at the Bab. 
court in the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, and lived at 
least until the 3rd year of Cyrus, z.¢e. from 606 or 
605 to 536 or 535 B.C. Within this period are men- 
tioned as kings of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar (2), 

jelshazzar (5! *°), Darius the Mede (5*! 6% 28), and 
Cyrus (67%), Events are dated by the years of 
these kings (2! 7! 8! 91 101), showing that the writer 
must have regarded all of them as reigning sove- 
reigns, and not in any way as subordinate rulers. 
Belshazzar is further described as the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar (54-18) and king of Babylon at its 
capture by the Medes and Persians, when (acc. to 
5°) he was slain and Darius received the king- 
dom. But history knows nothing of a Babylonian 
king Darius the Mede preceding Cyrus. The 
reigning monarchs within this period were Nebuch- 
adnezzar, Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, Nabunalid, 
and Cyrus. No Darius reigned in Babylon until a 
score of years later. The person whom Belshazzar 
represents was undoubtedly LBil-sar-usur, son of 
Nabunahid and commander of the Babylonian army 
during the last years of his father’s reign (COT 
li. p. 130f.). Being more active and energetic 


fied and public worship re-established just three years 
after its desecration (1 Mac 496-61), Dn gl4b., 

164 [163]. Antiochus dies somewhat suddenly in Persia (1 Mac 
61-16, but see also Polyb. xxxi. 11), Dn 711-26 8140, 25 end 
9%b. 910 11 45b, 

(The explanation of 1122-24 is uncertain, for we do not know 
whether they refer to an Egyp. campaign or to conduct in 
Assyria. On Antiochus the student should consult J. Εἰ, Hoff- 
mann, Ant. Mpiph., Leipzig, 1873.) 

* That of Gesenius, De Wette, Bleek, Cornill, Kuenen, Driver, 
Konig, et al., as well as [favernick, Hengstenberg, Keil, Pusey, 
Fuller, e¢ ad. Diversity of authorship has, however, been held, 
both by those holding the late authorship and by those regarding 
chs. 7-12as genuine. Of the former, Bertholdt thought the book 
to have been written by nine authors. Strack and Meinhold 
regard 24-6 as by an earlier writer, about B.c. 300. Of the latter, 
Sir Isaac Newton thought Daniel wrote only chs. 6-12. Kohler 
(Lehrinuch der biblischen Geschichte, ii. p. 537, 1893) holds that 
chs. 1-6 were written some time after the reign of Cyrus by the 
editor of chs. 7-12. 

t No reason is Clearly perceptible why the book is partly 
written in Heh. and partly in Aramaic. The following have been 
suggested: (1) Diversity of origin (Strack, Meinhold, see fn. above); 
(2) portion of the original Iieb. lost and replaced by the Aram. 
translation (Lenormant, Bevan, Haupt); (3) the Aram. language 
e secret sign that the Chaldwans represented the Syrians, 7.e. 
Antiochus and his followers (mentioned by Konig, Finieit. p. 
382) ; (4) author preferred to give the speeches of the heathen 
in Aram, rather than in the sacred Heb., and bcing more at 
home in that language continued to use it (Behrmann). 
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than his father, he seems to have supplanted him in 
tradition as sovereign. In reality, however, he 
was never king. This is proved by the long series 
of contract tablets, ‘which, dated month by month 
and almost day by day from the reign of Nebuch- 
adnezzar to that of Xerxes,’ make no mention of an 
intermediate ruler between Nabunahid and Cyrus 
(Sayce, HCH p. 528). Belshazzar also was not a son 
of Nebuchadnezzar even by descent, for his father, 
Nabunahid, belonged to a different family.* In 
introducing Darius the Mede the writer shows the 
same confused idea of the order of events as the 
Greek writers.| Cyrus, we now know from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, obtained possession of 
Babylon peaceably. During the reign of Darius 
(B.C. 521-486) Babylon rebelled, and Darius was 
obliged to besiege the city, and took it by strata- 
gem. In the tradition fcllowedl by Herodotus this 
siege is transferred to Cyrus (Her. 1.191). In Dn 
both the king and the siege seem to have been trans- 
ferred to the earlier period.t 

A further confusion abont Darius appears in 91, 
where he is called the son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes. 
Darius I. was the father of Xerxes, 

Another apparently inaccurate statement is that 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and capture of Jerus. in 
the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, B.c. 605 (Dn 1. The 
historical books relate no such event, and thatit did 
not happen seenis implied in Jer 251, and necessary 
from the movements of Nebuchadnezzar. Shortly 
after the battle of Carchemish (605) he returned to 
Babylon to secure his accession to the throne. The 
conquest of the West occupied four years more, 
since not until 601 or 600 did Jehoiakim begin to pay 
tribute (Tiele, bab. und Assyr. Gesch. p. 425 £.).§ 

A class of wise men or magicians are called 
Chaldeans (2% 41° 47571), «This signification is 
foreign to Assyrian and Babylonian usage, and did 
not arise till after the fall of the Babylonian 
empire’ (COT i. p. 125). These Chaldeans are 
also represented as addressing Nebuchadnezzar in 
Aramaic (2*), which probably was not spoken then 
at the Bab. court, and, in no case, in the western 
Aramaic dialect which the writer gives.|| 

In 9" D. is said to have ‘understood by the books 
the number of the years whereof the word of the 
Lord came toJeremiah the prophet.’ Thisexpression 


* The remote possibility that B. was a grandson of N. on his 
mother’s side has been urged as an explanation of the author’s 
statements. This, however, is highly improbable, aud an un- 
natural interpretation (cf. Bar 1114), 

+t They have given four different accounts of the origin of 
Cyrus and his relation to the last king of Media, no one of which 
is entirely correct (art. ‘Cyrus,’ Ency. Brit. 9th ed.). 

{ Ch. 5 implies no peaceable surrender of Babylon, but its 
capture by assault or stratagem, That Darius should be called 
a Mede may have arisen from Is 1317, Jer 511.28, where it is 
predicted that the Medes will conquer Babylon. The Medes 
also were allies of Cyrus, and Gobryas, to whom the city sur: 
rendered, and whom Cyrus placed in command, was governor of 
‘Gutium,’ a Median province (Leitrage 2. Assyriologie, Delitzsch 
and Haupt, vol. ii. p. 223). The older commentators generally 
saw in Darius, Cyaxaresu. of Xenophon’s Cyropedia. This prob- 
ably was the view of Jos. (Ant. x. xi. 4). But the Cyropedia 
is ἃ romance, and modern hist. investigation has failed to find a 
place for this king. The story of festivities at the time of the 
fall of Babyion is given in Herodotus, i. 193. The cuneiform 
tablets mention a religious festival in connexion with the ac- 
count of the capture of Babylon, but earlier than the entrance 
of Cyrus or Gobryas into the city. 

§ Tho writer perhaps drew his statement from a combination 
of 2 K 241£ and 2 Ch 366, misunderstanding the three years in 
Kings and reckoning them from the beginning of Jehoiakim’s 
reign. Or by reckoning backward he may have regarded the 3rd 
year of Jehoiakim as the beginning of the 70 years of captivity. 
That the author of Dn, both here and elsewhere, does not seem 
to have rightly apprehended or presenter recorded facts of OT 
history, is no more surprising than the similar variations between 
the statements of Kings and Ch, and esp. the departures in NT 
from the Heb. text. Cf. Gn 1191 191. 4 (laran) with Ac 72 (Ur), 


Dt 1022 (70 souls) with Ac 714 (75), Gn 23 (Ephron in Hebron) 
with Ac 716 (Hamor in Shechem), Ex 1249 (430 years in Egypt) 
with Gal 319 (480 years in Canaan and Egypt). 

|| The word mp 7N=‘in Aramaic’ (v.4 RVm), may be a gloss. 
So Lenormant, Bevan, Kautzsch-Marti, P. Haupt (Bk. of Dn., 
Crit. Heb. Text, p. 16), ef ad. 
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implies that the prophecies of Jer. belonged to a 
well-known collection of sacred books, and sug- 
gests (this is the prevailing interpretation) the 
second division of the Heb. Canon, which was 
formed a century or more after the Exile. See 
art. CANON. 

Thus the Bk. of Dn contains a series of historical 
statements which imply a misconception of the 
exilic period, and that their author lived consider- 
ably later, and may well have written during the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

3. The Language of Dn points likewise in the 
same direction.* The Heb. is distinguished from 
that of the exilic Ezk and the immediately 
following Hag and Zec, and resembles more nearly 
that of 1 and 2 Ch written about B.c. 300, and 
certainly does not belong to an earlier period. The 
Aram. also, as far as can be determined, is of the 
same late date. Persian words appear in_ both 
sections, some in connexion with the description of 
Bab. institutions before the conquest of Cyrus (see 
list, LOT p.469). This indicates a period long enough 
after that conquest for Persian words to have become 
a part of the Jewish language. Three Gr. words, 
the names of musical instruments (od5n'p, κίθαρις, 
flute; 5288, ψαλτήριον, psaltery; and T5D0, 
συμφωνία, dulcimer or bagpipe, 357 1% 15), also oceur. 
One of these, συμφωνία, as the name of a musical 
instrument, is peculiar to late Gr., and according to 
Polybius was a favourite instrument with Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Bevan, p. 41). This evidence brings 
the composition of Dn to a date at least later than 
the conquest of Alexander, unless the supposition 
be made that the Gr. musical instruments had at 
an earlier period through channels of trade found 
their way into the East, and their names become 
domesticated in the Aram. language. This, how- 
ever, is unlikely.+ 

4. The Doctrines of Dn with respect to angels and 
the resurrection are the most developed in the OT. 
Angels have special personal names (8156 951 1018. *1 
191), special ranks (101% 121), and the guardian- 
ship of different countries (1018. 30, 21), These repre- 
sentations go far beyond those of Ezk and Zec, and 
are relatively identical with those of Tobit and 
other Jewish writings of the Ist cent. B.c. Dn 
plainly teaches a personal resurrection both of the 
righteous and the wicked (127). This also is a 
decided advance upon the doctrine elsewhere in OT, 
and is mentioned by later Jewish tradition in con- 
nexion with the Maccabees (cf. 2 Mae 12%), 
Thus, while the determination of the date of an OT 
writing from its religious doctrines is always a 
delicate procedure, yet, as far as a doctrinal de- 
velopment can be found in OT, the Bk. of Dn 
comes after all the other OT writings, and approxi- 
mates most closely to the Jewish literature of the 
lst cent. B.C. 

5. The Homiletical Purpose of the Bk. of Dn is 
most agreeable to the Antiochian period. The 
narratives in chs, 1. 3. 6 are exhortations to kee 
the Jewish law and to remain faithful to the 
worship of J”. While such teaching might be 
appropriate at all times, it was esp. so then in its 
peculiar form. The question of eating meat was at 
that time a test of faith. ‘Then pious Jews ‘chose 
to die that they might not be defiled with food, and 
that they might not profane the covenant’ (1 Mac 
1%), he lessons of the ‘fiery furnace’ and the 
‘lions’ den,’ chs. 3and 6, never could have been more 
filly presented than when ‘came there forth out 


* Delitzsch, art. ‘ Daniel,’ PRE (1878), Driver, LOT pp. 469-476 
(1591): Konig, Hinlett. § 80 (1893); Bevan, Com. pp. 26-42 
(1892); Behrmann, Aomm. pp. i-x (1894). 

+ Additional evidence in language appears also in the proper 
names Nebuchadnezzar 11, Belteshazzar 17, and Abed-Nego 17, 
since their speiling and formation show a lack of acquaintance 
with the language and gods οἱ Babylon during the Exile (COT 
fi, 124ff-: Sayce, HCA p. 532). 


| opinion of the 1st cent. A.D., " ᾿ 
deciding the question of authorship. Christ or the writer of the 


of Isr. transgressors of the law, and persuaded many, 
saying, Let us go and make a covenant with the 
nations that are round about us’ (1 Mac 1"), and 
when Antiochus commanded the worship of foreign 
deities on pain of death (1 Mac 14°), The stories 
of the humbling of Nebuch. (ch. 4) and the fall of 
Belshazzar (ch. 5) would also be fraught with par- 
ticular consolation when Israel was oppressed by the 
heathen. The visions (chs. 7-12), whatever view is 
taken of their date, are universally acknowledged 
to have been primarily designed for consolation 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

6. Lhe External History of the Bk. of Dn likewise 
favours its composition at the time of Antiochus. 
There is no evidence in any OT or Apocr. writing 
of its earlier cxistence. The testimony of Josephus, 
written near the close of the Ist cent. A.D., that 
the book was shown to Alexander the Great (Anf. 
ΧΙ, vill. 5), prob. represents only a Jewish legena, and 
historically is of no decisive value. ‘The earliest 
possible reference is in the Sibylline Verses, iii. 
388 if. (about B.c. 140), where there may be an 
allusion to Antiochus Epiphanes and the ten horns 
(Dn 77: 44s Schiirer, Hi. JP div, ii. vol. 111. p. 280). 
The next reference is 1 Mac 2°°* where Matthias is 
reported in his dying exhortation to have said 
‘that [ananiah, Azariah, and Mishael believed and 
were saved out of the flame. Daniel for his 
innocency was dclivered from the mouth of lions,’ 
While this might simply indicate a knowledge of 
these stories, 16 is probable that the author of 
1 Mac (about B.c. 100), who evidently composed 
the specch of Matthias, was acquainted with our 
book. From this period on there are abundant 
evidences of its being well known. Its influence is 
very appreciable in NT, esp. in Rev, but it is only 
once directly mentioned (Mt 241), * 

The place of the Bk. of Dn among the Hagio- 
grapha favours also its late composition. If it had 
been written during the Exile, notwithstanding its 
apooalyptin character, it naturally would have 
been placed ainong the Prophets. 

. The Conclusion, then, in favour of the Maccabzean 
date, in view of this accumulation of concurrent 
facts, seems abundantly warranted. The exact 
date of composition is usually placed within the 
year B.C. 165. The ‘abomination of desolation,’ 
168, is clearly before the writer, and also the 
Maeccabsean uprising in 167, but not the re-dedica- 
tion of the temple in Dec. 165, and the death of 
Antiochus in 163. 

The great difficulty, of course, in assigning the 
Bk. of Dn to the late date is the fact that chs. 
7-12 are represented as revelations of the future 
given to Daniel during the Exile. But this difficulty 
vanishes the moment one considers how prevailing 
in OT and among Jewish writers was the custom 
of representing present messages as given in the 
jast through ancient wortlies. Thus the law of 

eut. is given as though spoken by Moses in the 
land of Moab, and the legislation of P as though 
revealed to Moses in the wilderness, The Bk. of 

“celes. is written as the experience of Solomon. 
While in 2 Es, Bar, the Bk. of Enoch, and the 
Jewish Apocalypses generally, this method of com- 

osition is abundantly illustrated, and was evi- 

ently a favourite one with the devont and pious 
of the centuries immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing Christ. 

Assigning the entire book to the Maccabzean 
period, destroys, it is true, the hist. reliability of chs. 
1-6. These chapters must be regarded as a species 


* This passage, like other similar NT ones, reflects the Jewish 
but has no further weight in 


Gospel naturally expressed himself according to this opinion, 
for we have no reason to believe that the Divine Spirit ever led 


either of them to instruct or correct their contemporaries on 
' questions of literary and historical criticism. 
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of the later Jewish Haggada, or method of incul- 
eating moral and spiritual lessons by tales of the 
imagination. Here, again, we meet with striking 
parallels in the OT Bk. of Jonah and in the Apocr. 
stories of Tobit and Judith. A quasi defenee of chs. 
1-6 is frequently made on the ground that the 
writer used authentie written material of the Exile 
which he revised. This, of course, is possible, but 
it is a mere hypothesis, and it is more probable 
that his material was only traditions or tales.“ 

The view which has been presented of the Bk. of 
Dn doubtless will appear to some to destroy 108 
religious value and render it unworthy of a place 
within the sacred Canon. No one, however, under 
the modern view can read the book without being 
taught lessons of sublime faith, and having a 
firmer assurance of the ultimate triumph of the 
kingdom of God. The book has in the past been 
blessed as an instrument of the Holy Spirit for the 
strengthening of the Church, and, interpreted in the 
light of its real origin, this will continue and be 
enhanced. Great difficulties in receiving its lessons 
will be removed, and the Church will be spared 
endless profitless diseussion and exegesis necessi- 
tated by the old view.t 

ii. THE INTERPRETATION.—The Bk. of Dn con- 
tains three representations of the world’s history 
more or less closely related to each other, which, 
with their interpretations, may be outlined as 
follows :— 


Ch. 2 Ob. 7 Oh. 8 
A.Golden=The lion = Babylonian Empire. 

head 
Silver=The bear =Theram =Medo-Persian ,, 
breast 

Brazen=The leopard =Thehe-goat=Grecian 2 
belly and 

thighs 

Iron legs=The fourth 

and iron beast = Roman καὶ 
and clay 

feet 


* An argument often repeated rests on the assertion that the 
whole colouring and charaeter of the book are Oriental and esp. 
Babylonian, impossible to an age so unfamiliar with them as 
the Maccabwan, aud reference is made to the colossal image, 
the fiery furnace, the martyr-like boldness of the three con- 
fessors, the decree of Darius, the lions’ den, the dreams of 
Nebuch., and his demands of the Chaldeans, etc. (Fuller, art. 
‘Daniel,’ Smith, DB?). Such a view had the countenance and 
authority of Lenormant (La Divination, pp. 169-267). The 
truth is, however, that the Bk. of Dn contains no allusions to 
Bab, customs which might not haye been known to a Jewish 
writer of the 2nd cent. B.c. (who even might have visited 
Babylon), or have been preserved in the tales from which he 
drew his material; while, on the other hand, there are the 
statements already given which seein to prove the author’s real 
lack of acquaintance with Babylon during the Exile. In addition 
to these may be mentioned the statement of Daniel’s appoint- 
ment ag ‘chief governor over all the wise men of Babylon’ (24%), 
This, owing to the exclusiveness of Bab, sacred caste, even 
Lenormant regarded as impossible, and hence held the words 
‘all the wise men’ to be an Interpolation. Indeed, Lenormant’s 
or any siinilar theory of the composition of the book (z.¢. an early 
work thorouchly revised in the Greek period) is worthless for 
a defence either of the truth of its narrative or of its genuineness, 
because the line of separation between the early and late contents 
cannot be determined. The account of Nebuchadnezzar’s in- 
sanity (ch. 4) has been thought to receive confirmation by a 
story given in a fragment of the historian Abydenus (preserved 
in Eusebius, Prep. Hvang. ix. 41). The story relates that 
Nebuch. on the roof of his palace was inspired by some god 
or other, and announced the future calamities of Babylon and 
then suddenly vanished. In this announcement there ig a wish 
that the author of these calamities might be driven into the 
desert where the wild beasts seek their food, and wander among 
the mountains and rocks alone. The similarity between this 


and the biblical narrative is not very great, and yet enough | 


perhaps to show that the same story originally was the basis 
of each (Bevan, p. 87 ff. ; Schrader, J P27’, 1881, pp. 618-629), 

+ The following from Farrar is worthy of quotation in this 
eonnexion: * Thourh I am compelled to regard the Bk. of Dn as 
a work which in its present form first saw the light in the days 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and though I believe that its six mag- 
nificent opening chapters were never meant to be regarded in 
any Other light than that of moral and religious Haggadoth, 
yet no words of mine can exaggerate the value which I attach 
to this part of our Canonical Scriptures. The book, as we shall 
ses, has exercised a powerful influence over Christian conduct 
and Ohyistian thought. 


_ history or expected future of the Church. 
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Oh. 2 Oh. 7 Ch. 8 

B.Golden=The lion = BabylonianEmpire 
head 
Si1veyr=The bear =The ram =Medo-Persian ,, 
breast 
Brazen=The leopard =Thehe-goat=Macedonian .,, 
belly and 
thighs 
Iron legs=The fourth 
and iron beast =Syrian rr 
and clay 
feet 

σι Golden=The lion = Babylonian Empire, 
head 
Silver=The bear = (The ram = Median ‘5 
breast 


Brazen=The leopard 


= Persian 0 
belly and 


thighs 

Iron leys=The fourth 

and iron beast = The he-goat= Grecian Ξ 
and clay 

feet 


The parallelism between the composite image (ch. 
®) and the four beasts (cl. 7) shows that they were 
designed to represent the same world-powers. In 
this interpreters are generally agreed. The historie 
fact that after the fall of the bab. kingdom there 
was no distinct Median kingdom, but Media was 
united to Persia, naturally gave the interpretation 
of Medo-Persian to the silver breast and the bear, 
and such a united kingdom appeared in the two- 
horned ram of ch. 8. The brazen belly and thighs 
and the leopard then well symbolized the Grecian 
kingdom of Alexander and his successors, who ace. 
to ch. 8 were represented by the he-goat. While the 
legs of iron and feet of iron and clay and the fourth 
beast with the ten horns, in connexion with which 
appeared the final everlasting kingdom (27%), 
would represent the Roman Empire in whose days 
the Christ appeared. Elsewhere, both in OT and 
NT, there were indications of great wars and dis- 
tress, and even an Antichrist to precede the final 
consummation of the kingdom of J”. Hence the 
interpretation A was mest plausible, and became 
almost universal in the early Jewish and the 
Christian Church.* 

The prevailing modern interpretation is C (B has 
had few advocates). The reasons for the adoption 
of C are as follows: Whatever may have been the 
facts of history, the author does distinguish between 
the Median and Yersian kingdoms. After the 
Babylonian he places the Median represented in the 
reign of Darius (5° 61 91), who has the position of 
an independent and absolute sovereign, and then 
follows the reign of Cyrus the Persian (658 101). A 
Mcdo-Persian kingdom could scarcely have been 
designated by the writer as inferior to Nebuchad- 
nezzar or the Babylonian (2%), while this would 
aptly describe the short-lived Median of his 
scheme. This kingdom seems also well represented 
in the bear (7°). The kingdom of brass which 
shall rule over all the earth (229), or the leopard to 
which dominion was given (7°), with its four wings 


undisputed and indisputable, and there is scarcely a single book 
of the OT which can be more richly profitable for teaching, 


| for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that 


the ian of God may be complete, completely furnished to every 
good work. Such religious lessons . . are not in the slightest 
degree impaired by those results of archwological discovery and 
criticism which are almost universally accepted by the scholars 
of the Continent and many of our chief English critics. Finally 
unfavourable to authenticity, they are yet in no way derogatory 
to the preciousness of this OT Apocalypse’ (Bk. af Dan, p. 3 f.). 

* Indeed it is difficult to see how a different interpretation 
cowld have been given according to the prevailing exeresis which 
ignored the original historical situation and meaning of OT 
prophecies, and sousht some fulfilinent agreeable to the actual 
Christ had applied 
to His second coming the words of Dn 719 (Milk 15% 146), hence 
1115 parousia was regarded as preceded by the little horn of v.8, 
which thus became the Antichrist. Many coinmentators sought 
hist. kingdoms to represent the 10 horns, and since the Refor- 
mation the papal power has very often been regarded as tha 
Antichrist. The numbers three, four, and ten have also been 


freq. interpreted symbolically (so Briggs, Jfess. Proph. § 105), 
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representing rapid and successive conquests, and 
with its four heads (corresponding to the four kings 
of 11°), symbolizes particularly well the Persian 
kingdom which advanced so widely and rapidly 
under Cyrus and Cambyses, and whose dominion 
was so great under Darius I. and his successors. 
It must also be noted that the two horns of 88, one 
of which comes up last, which are interpreted as 
the kings of Media and Persia (839), can as well 
represent two successive kingdoms, the power of 
one of which entered into the other, as one consoli- 
dated empire. The fourth kingdom of the image, 
which shall be strong as iron and break in pieces 
and crush (2%), and the beast terrible and powerful 
with great iron teeth, that devoured and brake in 
pieces and stamped the residue with his feet (72), 
seem identical with the he-goat of furious power 
(8°°7) interpreted as Alexander (83), The feet, part 
of clay and part of iron (2%), represent well the 
successors of Alexander, often ‘externally allied 
but inwardly disunited’ ; and the ten toes (2**) seem 
to be reproduced in the ten horns, which fitly 
represent the Seleucidee (see footnote, p. 552). The 
mingling of the seed seems to refer to the futile 
endeavours of the Ptolemies and Seleucidee to form 
stable alliances by marriages (ef. 11° 11, Bué the 
clear description of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
little horn (7% 30. 531) is decisive for the modern intcr- 
pretation. The introduction of the Messianic 
kingdom immediately in connexion with or follow- 
ing events of the author’s own time, is fully in 
accord with other OT representations. Isaiah places 
the advent of the Messianic king in immediate con- 
nexion with a deliverance from Assyr. oppression 
(Is 816-91] 10%-11!"), likewise Micah (5**): and 
Deutero-Isaiah blends in one picture the release 
and restoration from Bab. captivity, and the final 
consummation of the divine purposes for Israel. 
The same principle is illustrated in Christ’s eschato- 
logical discourse in Mt 24. 

Corresponding with the cas) deghesn ing of the 
four beasts are those of ‘one like unto a son of 
man’ (7%), The prevailing Christian and Jewish 
interpretation has referred these words to the 
Messiah, In favour of this view is their application 
by Christ to Himself (Mt 26%, Mlk 148, Lk 22°, ef, 
Mk 13%, Lk 9157, Mt 16%, Lk 12” 188, Rev 1415 οἱ 
al.), and the repeated desienation of Christ in NT 
by the term ‘the Son of Man.’ The Bk. of Enoch 
applies the same expression to the Messiah (461° 
481-8 62-9 6975-9) * and this is the general exposition 
of our passage by the Jewish Rabbins, also in the 
Talm. (Sank. p. 98, col. 1). A growing modern 
view, however, finds in 7 a symbolization of the 
kingdom of Israel, and this probably was the in- 
tention of the writer. The expression ‘son of man’ 
(Aram. wig 12= Heb, ΒἼΝ 3) acc. toa common Heb. 
idiom is synonymous for man or one of mankind 
(cf. Ps 84, Ezk 2} 31+ 4. 10. 11 ¢¢ αἶ.), and stands here 
evidently for one in human form representing Israel, 
in contrast with the beasts symbolizing the heathen 
powers. A. striking pamela occurs in Ps 80, where 
in v. ‘son of man’ symbolizes Israel, and ‘ the 
boar’ v." the heathen. The interpretation in v.” 
seems also decisive for this view. The kingdom is 
given to ‘ the people of the saints of the Most High ; 
his (the people’s) kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey him (the 
people).’ Again, no other possible similar Messi- 
anic allusion ay peste elsewhere in Daniel. The 
‘coming with the clouds of the heaven’ is in 
evident contrast to the heathen kingdoms ‘rising 
out of the sea’ (7%). ‘The latter appearance is fig., 
indicating earthly origin ; the former indicates then, 
by parallelism, a source in the special power of 

* The references given from the Bk. of Enoch are by some 


regarded as belonging to a Christian addition to the original 
Jewish work (see art. ENoc#, Boor oF). 


God, just as the stone cut’out of the mountain 
without hands (234) stands in contrast to the 
image, an evidently human or earthly product. 
That later writers, esp. those of the ΝῚ", should find 
in this passage a direct allusion to the Messiah, is 
in exact accord with their interpretation of other 
OT figures which primarily denote mankind or 
Israel (cf. Ps 813: and He 2°98, Hos 11} and Mt 2%, 
Gn 197 and Gal 3" e al.). 

ili. THE ‘TIMES’ OF DANTEL (7% 814 924-27 1011. 12) 
are difficult of interpretation. They are mainly 
an endeavour under the Antiochian persecution to 
answer the anxious thought and piercing ery, 
‘Lord, how long? When wilt Thou restore the 
kingdom to Israel? When will the Messianic 
hope be realized?’ They express the thought that 
the time of the fulfilment of the divine promise is 
very near at hand. The glorious assurances of Is 
40-66 had never been realized. The Jews, in their 
pitiful poverty and national smallness, and above 
all in this hour of persecution, seemed still in their 
captivity, still within the period of the seventy 
years mentioned by Jeremiah (Jer 291°), and an 
explanation of their duration and the announce- 
ment of their end is the evident endeavour of our 
author in 94-27, 

Of the weeks subdivided into 7 +62 + 1 (935-21), asin 
the case of the image (ch. 2), and the four beasts 
(ch. 7), there are two main interpretations differing 
generally according to the view taken of the Bk. of 
Dn as a whole, or esp. according to the historical 
and prophetic references in (a) ‘the anointed one, 
the prince’ (25), (Ὁ) ‘the anointed one eut off’ 
(754), (c) the destruction (>), (α) the maker of the 
covenant (7/4), (6) the desolation (7). The pre- 
vailing view in the past in the Christian Church 
has seen in (a) (6) and (d) the Messiah, and in (c) 
and (¢) the destruction of Jerus. by Titus, 70 A.D. 
The view received at present, agreeably to the 
Maccabean date of Dn, refers (a) to Cyrus (ef. Is 
451), (6) to Onias I. (2 Mae 4%), (2) to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, (6) and (6) to the havoe and desolation 
wrought by Antiochus at Jerusalem. In the case of 
both interpretations a week has usually been held 
to represent seven years, but a difficulty has always 
been experienced in fixing the termini, and the 
various solutions proposed for adjusting the 49+ 
434+7 years have been almost endless. The more 
prevailing one, in the old view, places the advent 
of Christ at the end of 69 weeks (v.% AV and 
RVm), and refers the commandment to the decree 
of the 7th year of Artaxerxes, B.C. 457 or 458 (cf. 
Ezr 79:35), and then 483 yrs. later is A.D. 25 or 26, 
the date usually assigned for Christ’s baptism, 
which, from His anointing with the Holy Spirit, 
might represent His proper Messianic advent 
(Pusey, Lect. JV.). This view and all other 
similar ones presented by those holding the genu- 
ineness of the Bk. of Dn contain their own refu- 
tation, for the fermint ὦ guo must be later than 
the period of the prophet, who would have died 
many years at the latest before the commencement 
of the 490 years or the 70 weeks B.c., and such a 
date could not have been taken as the basis of his 
reckoning, unless the history of Israel after his 
death had been revealed to him in detail. 

Under the other view the natural interpretation 
would be as follows: To the decree of Cyrus seven 
weeks (v.™), 2.6. 586-49=537. From this decree 
the city stands rebuilt during 62 weeks of 434 
years, but after this period (v.%) the anointed 
priest Onias 1. shall be cut off in B.C. 171 (¢.e. 537 — 
434=108. This should be 171; see below). During 
the next seven years, the last week (v.*), occur 
the havoe and ruin wrought by Antiochus. The 
sacrifice ceased, and the heathen altar was set up 
in the sanctuary. The latter event was in Dec. 


| 168 (1 Mac 154); but the former, with the terrible 
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ruin and slaughter (1 Mae 1-4), occurred probably 
some months earlier. The temple was re-dedicated 
in Dec. 165 (1 Mac 453, These three years and 
some months represent the half week of the ceasing 
of the oblation, mentioned in the time, times, and 
half a time (735), in the 2300 evenings and mornings 
(815), i.e. 1150 days, and in the 1290 days (12") and 
the 1335 days (12). The representations, of course, 
are not exact, z.¢. the number of days exceed in 
each instance 34 years, or half a week. Did we 
know all the cirecunistances of the times, we might 
see a clear solution, or possibly the author designed 
an enigmatic surplus or remainder to be inter- 
preted only through the future course of events, even 
as he had endeavoured to interpret the 70 weeks. 

In the above interpretation the actual period 
between the decree of Cyrus and the death of 
Onias is shorter than the 62 weeks, 2.6. 366 years 
instead of 434. This probably has arisen from the 
defective chronology of the writer. He placed the 
reign of Cyrus too early * (Bevan, Cornill, Schiirer). 
Owing to the great difficulty of finding any con- 
sistent explanation of the ‘times’ of Dn, many 
writers have regarded the numbers as entirely 
symbolical. 

iv. VERSIONS.—The LXX text of Dn has been 
preserved only in one MS, Codex Chisianus, which 
cannot be older than the 9th cent., and is a | 
much later (Bevan). In place of the LXX the 
Greek VS of Theodotion was used (even by Irenzeus, 
+ 202). There is no Targ. on Daniel. ‘The follow- 
ing diagram (from Behrmann, p. xxx) shows ten- 
tatively the relation of the VSS to the original 
text and to each other :— 

Original Text (164 B.c.). 


Paxt with glosses. 


LXX. (c. 100 B.0.). 


Heb. Archetype 
(¢. 135 ren 


' Theodotion 
| (ὦ 150 AD.). 


/ 
/ 


Paghipta. 


a : 


Jerome. | 


| Tetraplar Text (c. 220 a.p.). 


Massoretic Text Syr. Trans. 
(700-800 A.D.). Paul y. Tella 
(617 A.D.). 


Oodex Chisianus 
(11th cent.). 

vy. ADDITIONS.—Thereare three Apoer. additions 
to Dn: (1) The Song of the Threc Children, pre- 
ceeded by the Prayer of Azarias, in LXX and Vulg. 
at 3%; (2) The Story of Susanna, in Vulg. ch. 18, 
in LAX a separate book (ἢ); (3) The Story of Bel 
and the Dragon, in Vulg. cli. 14, in LXX a separ- 
ate book (?). (See sep. arit.) 

Litgraturg. —The literature on Daniel is exceedingly 
voluminous. ‘On no other book’ (gays OC. Ti. H. Wright) ‘ has 
80 much worthless matter been written in the shape of exegesis.’ 


The most important Commentaries are those of Bertholdt, 
1806-8; Von Lengerke, 1835; HaAvernick, 1832; Hitzig (Κα. 


* Josephus fell into a similar error, also the Jewish Hellenist, 
Demetrius (Schiirer, HJ P τι. vol. iii. p. 53 f.). 


Hndb.), 1850 ; Stuart, 1850; Ewald (Proph. ἃ. AB), 1867, Eng. 
tr., 1881; Keil, 1869, Eng. tr., 1872; Zockler (Lange’s Bibel- 
werk), 1870, Eng. tr. and add. by Strong, 1875; Fuller (Speaker's 
Com.), 1876; Meinhold (ἄμ. Koim.), 1889; Bevan, 1892; Behr- 
mann (Hand-Kom.), 1894; Farrar (Hxzpositor’s Bible), 1895. 

Special Treatises and Articles, — Hengstenberg, Beitrége, 
1831, Eng. tr., 1848; Tregelles, Defence of Authenticity, 1852; 
Auberlen, Der Prophet Daniel und Offenbarung Johannes, 
1854-57, Eng. tr., 1857; Pusey, Dan. the Prophet, 1864, 3rd 
ed, 1869; Fuller, Hssay on the Authenticity of Daniel, 1864; 
Lenormant, La Divination chez les Chald. (pp. 169-236), 1875; 
Cornill, ‘ Die Siebzig Jahrwochen Daniels,’ in Theol. Stud. τι. 
Skizzen, 1889; Schrader, ‘Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebuch.’ 
J PT, 1881; Kamphausen, ‘ Das Buch Daniel,’ in New, Geschichis- 
Jorschung, 1893; Margoliouth in Hzpes. Apr. 1890; Fuller in 
Lzpos. 3rd series, vols. i. andii.; Sayce, HCM (pp. 495-537), 1893 ; 
Terry, Proph. of Dan. Expounded, 1893; ©. Bruston, Ztudes 
sur Dan. et ? Apoe. 1896. 

In add. to these works, the student will find valuable material 
on Dn in Kamphausen's Daniel in Haupt's O7, inthe OT Intro- 
ductions of Cornill, Driver, Konig, Strack, et αἷ., and the OT 
Theologtes of Dillmann, Schultz, Send, et αἷ., andthe Alessianie 
or ΟἿ᾽ Prophecies of Briggs, Delitzsch, Hofmann (Wetssagung 
u. Hrftillung), Orelli, Riehm, et el., and in the Histories of Isracl 
or the Jews of Ewald, Gritz, Kohler, Kittel, Stade, Schiirer, 
ei al. See also art, APOCRYPHA. E. L. CURTIS. 


DAN-JAAN.—Joab and his officers in taking the 
census came ‘to Dan-jaan and round about to 
Zidon ’ ([ πεν 3°29) 105 737), 25 248. No such place 
is mentioned anywhere else in ΟἿ᾽, and it is 
generally assumed that the text is corrupt. It 
has indeed been proposed to locate Dan-jaan at a 
ruin N. of Achzib which is said to bear the name 
Khan Danmidn; but this identification, although 
accepted by Conder, has not ade headway. The 
reference is more probably to the city of Dan 
which appears so frequently as the northern limit 
of the kingdom. Three leading emendations of 
the text have been proposed. (1) Wellhausen 
(Sam. ad loc.) instead of the MT 2°35) 7y2 would read 
1339 ;70) (‘They came to Dan) and from Dan they 
went about.’ This is accepted by Driver (Sam. ad 
loc., cf, Deut. p. 421), Budde (in Haupt’s ΟἽ), 
Kittel (in Kautzsech’s AZ). (2) Klostermann would 
read 138) fy)... ‘and to Ijon and they went 
about.’ Ijon and Dan are associated in 1 K 15” 
(cf. 2K 15%). (3) Gesenius would change jy: into 
wr... ‘to Dan in the wood’ (cf. Vulg. selvestria). 
After eis Δάν LAX reads, B Biddy καὶ Οὐδάν, A 
᾿Ιαρὰν καὶ Ἴονδάν. This does not help us much, but 
Wellh. points out that it indicates at least that 
the translators found j7 twice in their text and had 
a verb in place of 2°35), J. A, SELBIE. 


DANNAH (7m), Jos 15%.—A town of Judah 
mentioned next to Debir and Socoh. It was clearly 
in the mountains 8.W. of Hebron, probably the 
present Jdhnah. This place is noticed in the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Jedna) as six Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis (Leit Jibrin). It is now 
a sinall village on the W. slopes. See SW P, vol. 
111, sheet xxi. LAX has Pera. C. R. CONDER. 


DAPHNE (Δάφνη).---.Α place mentioned in 2 Mac 
433 to which Onias withdrew for refuge, but from 
which he was decoyed by Andronicus and treacher- 
ously slain. Its site, which has been identified 
with the mod. #eit cl-Ma, or House of Waters, is 

laced by Strabo and the Jerus. Itinerary at a 
istance of 40 stadia, or about 5 miles, from 
Antioch. This grove, which owed its establish- 
ment to Seleucus Nikator, was famous for its 
fountains, its temple in honour of Apollo and 
Diana, its oracle, and its right of asylum. (See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fail, c. xxiii.) 

R. M. Boyp. 

DARA, y271 Ch 2%, Adpa AB; but codd. Heb., 
Luc. Δαραδέ, Pesh., Targ. presuppose 91} DARDA 
(which sce). 


DARDA (τι, Δαραλά B, Δαραά A, Aapdaé Luc.)— 
Mentioned with Ethan the Ezrahitc, Heman, and 
Calcol as ason of Mahol, and a proverbial type of 
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wisdom, but yet surpassed by Solomon (1 K 4*). 
In 1 Ch 2° apparently the same four (Dara is prob- 
ably an error for Darda. See DARA) are men- 
tioned with Znnri as sons of Zerah, the son of 
Judah by Tamar (Gn 38%). So Targ. in 1 K 47 
interprets ‘the Ezrahite’ as nu 13 ‘the son of 
Zerah.’ This statement of Ch need not eonflict 
with that of KX, ‘sons of Mahol,’ since Zerah, as is 
suggested by the title ‘the Kzrahite,’ may have 
been the remoter ancestor, Mahol the immediate 
father. See MAHOL. C. F. BURNEY. 


DARIC.—See ΜΌΝ Εν. 


DARIUS (7, Aapetos)—1. Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes (Vistashpa), written Darayavaush in 
Old Persian, was the true founder of the Persian 
empire. The usurpation of the crown by the 
Magian Gaumdta, who pretended to be Smerdis 
the brother of Cambyses, had thoroughly shaken 
the empire of Cyrus, and the murder of the usurper 
by Darius and six others (B.C. 521) caused it to 
break up. The nations of which it was composed 
revolted under diflercnt pretenders, and δὰ to 
be reconquered and reorganized by Darius. The 
history of all this is given in the trilingual inscrip- 
tion he caused to be engraved on the rock of 
Behistun (Bagistana). First Susiana rebelled 
under Atrina, then Babylon under Nidinta-Bel, 
who pretended to be Ncbuchadrezzar, son of Nabo- 
nidus. Contract-tablets show that the latter pre- 
tender reigned from October B.c. 521 to August 
B.C, 520, when Babylon was taken and Nidinta-Bel 
himself put to death. Next came the revolts of 
Martiya in Susiana; of Phraortes in Media, who 
called himself Khshathrita, descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of the Armenians; of Chitrantakhma in 
Sagartia, who said he was a deseendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of Phraortes in Parthia and Hyrcania, 
where Ilystaspes was satrap; of rida in Margiana; 
of a second false Smerdis in Persia itself; and of 
the Armenian Arakha, son of Khaldita, in Babylon, 
who professed to be Nebucliadrezzar, the son of 
Nabonidus. But the revolts were all suppressed 
and the leaders impaled, though many months of 
hard fighting were needed for the worl. D. ascribes 
all his successes to the help of Ahuramazda 
(Ormazd), the supreme god of the Zoroastrian faith. 
He now set about the organization of the re 
which he placed under a bureaueraey eentralized 
in himself. Tlie provinces were governed by satraps 
appointed by the king, amd each provinee was 
required to furnish the royal treasury with a fixed 
amount of annual tribute. Justice was adminis- 
tered by royal judges who went on cireuit. 
The second revolt of Babylon probably took 
lace in B.C. 514, as no Bab. eontraet-tablets have 
een found dated in the seventh year of Darius, and 
after its suppression 8, part of the walls of the eity 
were pulled down. Soon afterwards Darius over- 
eame Iskunka the Sakian or Seyth, and hencefor- 
ward the Sakians formed part of the Persian army. 
Theexpeditionagainst the Scythsof Europe wasstil 
later. Darius crossed the Danube near Ismail by a 
bridge constructed by the Ionians, who had already 
erformed the same service in the case of the 
Josphorus, and, leaving it in charge of the Ionian 
‘tyrants,’ he marched eastward tothe Don. Eight 
fortresses were built on the banks of the Oarus 
(probably the Volga), and Darius then returned 
through a desert eountry to the Danube, harassed 
by the Scyths. Histizus of Miletus saved his 
army by dissuading the Greeks from destroying 
the bridge. Tlistizus was afterwards the indirect 
cause of the Ionian revolt, which led to the burning 
of Sardis by the Athenians, and the determination 
of Darius to punish Athens and annex Grcece. 
Thrace and Macedonia had already submitted. 


DARIUS 


Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, was sent against 
Attica; but his ships were wrecked off Mount 
Athos, and he was compelled to return. Another 
army was despatched accordingly the following 
year. Hretria was pillaged; but the Persian host 
was utterly defeated by the Athenians at Marathon 
(B.c. 491),and eompelled to retreat. Darius now 
fitted out another expedition on a larger scale, but. 
just as it was ready to start Egypt revolted. 

D. had already explored the Indian Ocean. 
Skylax of Karyandria sailed down the Indus, and, 
after a voyage of thirty months, reaehed Suez. 
One of the results of the expedition was the sub- 
jugation of the Indians. 

The igyptian revolt was followed by the death 
of the king, B.c. 486. He had married the daughter 
of ee in early life, and Artobarzanes, his eldest 
son by her, was not allowed to succeed him, as he 
had been born while Darius was still a private 
citizen. After his accession le married Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus and wife of Cambyses aud 
of the pseudo-Smerdis, as well as Parmys the 
daughter of Smerdis, and Phedyma the daughter 
of Otanes. Xerxes, his son by Atossa, was his 
successor to the crown. 

It was in the reign of Darius that the second 
temple of Jerusalem was finished. The work had 
languished till the second year of his reign, when 
Haggai and Zeehariah excited Zerubbabel, ‘the 
governor of Judah,’ and the high priest Joshua to 
undertake it afresh (Ezr 5"). This made Tattenai, 
the Persian governor of Syria, inquire by what 
authority they acted (v.*™), On being told that it 
was a decree of Cyrus, he wrote to Darius, who had 
search made for the decree, which was found in the 
pare of Ecbatana. Darius eaused it to be pub- 
ished, and added that money for the building should 
be given out of the revenue ot the province, as well 
as cattle and other things for the temple serviees, 
‘that they may offer sacrifiee... and pray for 
the life of the king and of his sons.’ Accordingly, 
the temple was eompleted on the 3rd of Adar, in 
the sixth year of Darius (6). 

According to Josephus (Ané. XI. i. 3), whose narra- 
live rests on chs. 2 and 3 of 1 Es, the goodwill of 
Darius towards the Jews went bael to the time when 
he was a private individual, and had vowed that if 
lie became king he would restore the sacred vessels 
to the temple of Jerusalem. He and Zerubbabel 
were old friends, and, after the return of the Jewish 
age from Jerusalem, Darius made him one of 
1is bodyguard. In this capacity Zerubbabel was 
called on to amuse the king one night when he 
was sleepless, in the first year of his reign, by 
determining the relative strength of ‘ wine, kings, 
women, and truth.’ His explanation that truth 
was the strongest pleased Darius, who promised 
to grant whatever he asked. He therefore re- 
winded the king of his promise to build Jerusalem 
and its temple, and Darius thereupon did all he 
eould to further the work, giving fifty talents 
towards it, and relieving the Jews of all taxation. 

2, Darius the Persian (Neh 12”). Whieh king 
of Persia is meant is uncertain. Some eommen- 
tators have supposed it to be Darius τι. (Nothus) 
B.C. 423-404, but it was more probably Darius 
tI. (Codomannus), the last king of Persia, and 
the coutemporary of the high priest Jaddua, 
who is mentioned in the same verse. Darius 
I. reigned from B.C. 336 to 330, when he was 
overthrown by Alexander of Macedon in the 
deeisive battle of Arbeia, and the Persian empire 
destroyed. 

3. DARIUS in 1 Mac 12’ AV is a false reading 
for the Lacedemonian Areus. See ARIUS. 

A, DARIUS the Mede.—See next article. 

LITERATURE.—Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinschrifien (1881). 

A. Hl. SAYCE. 
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DARIUS THE MEDE (93 δὴ Dn 111, Aram. 
Rip '1 (Kethibh), ayto 's (Weré) 61 [Eng. 5517), the 
son of Ahasuerus (= Xerxes), ‘of the seed of the 
Medes’ (91), is said (5°!) to have succeeded to the 
Bab. kingdom after Belshazzar’s violent death, and 
to have been 62 years old when he ‘received the 
kingdom.’ His first year only is mentioned (5* 
9᾽ 11"). 

Who this D. was, is difficult to aseertain with 
certainty. Besides other proposals, D. the Mede 
has been identified with (1) Cyaxares 11., the son 
and successor of Astyages (Jos. Ant. X. xi. 4), but 
no proof is given to support this theory; (2) Darius 
Hystaspis; (8) Astyages himself; but all these 
identifications seem quite untenable. It is true 
that D. Hystaspis eonquered Babylon, but that 
was some thirty years later. Desides this, he was a 
Persian, not a Mede; and he was about thirty-six 
years old, not sixty-two, when he began to reign. 

The passage in Du 5*! where he is described as 
having received the kingdom (RV) leads one to | 
ask whether, in spite of the title of king which is 
given to him (6%7 etc.), be may not have been 
really governor only. In the Gr. historians and 
in the Bab. Chronicle the name of D. the Mede 
does not occur, he who preceded Cyrus to Babylon, | 
on the occasion of the siege and eapture of that 
eity, being Gobryas, who may thus be regarded as 
having ‘received the kingdom forhim.’* Gobryas, 
like Darius the Mede (6'), appointed governors in 
Babylon, and seems also to have been in the 
attack which resulted in Belshazzar’s death (Bad. 
Chronicle, Rey. col. i. 1. 22). It will thus be seen 
that Cyrus gave great power to Gobryas, who was, 
in fact, his viceroy.t Apparently, therefore, the 
later Jewish writers looked upon Gobryas as hav- 
ing as much authority as Belshazzar, whom they 
regarded likewise as king, though he does not 
appear ever to have reigned. The eonfusion of 
the names of D. the Mede and Gobryas of Gutium 
(lie being governor of that place, which is regarded 
as having included a part of Media), may have 
been due to the scribes, who, being more familiar 
with the Gr. form of the name of D. (the end of 
which, when carelessly pronounced, bears a certain 
resemblance to that of Gobryas in that language) 
than with the Heb. form Veryawesh, wrote one 
name for the other; and there is also the possi- 
bility that one of Gobryas’ names was Darius,t 
which would account for the mistake. Under 
these circumstances we must aceept, until further 
proof, the explanation, that D. the Mede was no 
other than Gobryas of Gutium, who, being practi- 
eally viceroy, may have been regarded as king 
during the absence of Cyrus from Babylon, and 
who, under the name of D. the Mede, by which he 
was known to the Hebrews later on, conquered 
and entered Babylon on the 16th Tammuz, called 
Danicl to the very high dignity of ‘one of the 
three presidents who were placed over the hundred 
and twenty satraps,’ and issued a decree, after 
Daniel’s miraculous deliverance, enjoining ‘ rever- 
ence for the God of Daniel’ throughout his 
dominions. Josephus gets rid of all difficulties 
peaenie’ by the title of ‘king’ which is given to 

. the Mede in Daniel, by explaining that he took 
Daniel the prophet with him into Media, and that 
it was there that he appointed him one of the 
three presidents whom he set over his ‘three 
hundred and sixty’ provinces. According to this 


Tammuz, Cyrus erriving nearly four months later, on the 3rd 
Marcheshvan, 

+ Jt is noteworthy that Xenophon 
Gobryas was ‘a man in years.’ 


* He brought the army of Cyrus to Babylon on the 16th | 


(Cyrop. N. 6) says that | 


1 Jos. (Ant. x. xi. 4, anys that Darius (the Mede), whom he | 
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ἈΠῚΠΟΓΙΣ, therefore, D. the Mede was in faet 
never ruler of Babylonia.* [. A, PINCHES. 


DARKNESS (Heb. av’ and 55k [and their cog- 
nates], ΠΕ Ὁ, bow. , Gr. σκότος, σκοτία, fodos). Besides 
its literal meaning, darkness is frequently used in 
Scrip. metaphorically. Since God is light, because 
the perfect embodiment of rational and moral 
truth, and since the knowledge of [lim is mau’s 
light, darkness is the natural antithesis of these 
ideas. Hencein OT itis emblematic of nothingness 
(Job 3* * 6) ; more freq. it is equivalent to death (Job 
1031. 22 1523 1722-18 1 § 29 Ke 118 ete.), and to the un- 
known or undiscovered (Job 12% 28%, Is 45° etc.). 
So, too, itis the emblem of mysterious affliction, 
and of the ignorance and frailty of human life 
(2S 22%, Job 19% 231", Ps 18% 107! 14, Is 92 2918 
421. 16 etc.); of moral depravity (Is 5” 607, Pr 915), 
and of confusion and destruction visited on the 
wicked (Job δ᾽" 15” 20", Ps 825, ΤῪ 419 20"), Is 852 
59°, Ee 24, Jer 2 ete.). It is also the syinbol of 
that which causes terror aud distress (Gu 15”, 
Is 5° 475, La 82, Ezk 328 etc.). Sinec, moreover, 
God is incomprehensible, His ways mysterious, 
and His judgments severe, darkness is soinetimes 
associated with His operations in providence (I’s 
18°: 4), in punishing (Am 5, Zeph 1°), and in His 
self-manifestations generally (Ps 07. 1 καὶ 8.5 
2 Ch θ}), even as the guiding ‘)illar’ was light to 
Israel but darkness to the Egyptians (Hix 14”), 
and Sinai was covered with dark clouds when 
J” descended on it (Ex 2071, Dt 44 5%, Heb 12%), 
In NT darkness is prevailingly the emblem of 
sin as a state of spiritual ignorance and moral 
depravity (Mt 416 6%, Lk 17% 11° 22°) Jn 15 3! 813 
1959. δ. Ac 266, Ro 2” 13", 1 Coa 44, 5 Ca 6%, ope 
5% 1 612. Col 18, 1 Th δ" 5 1 P 29 1 Jn 15: ὁ 98-9 Hy 
but also of the desolation of divine punishment 
(Mt 815 9918 9530 9 P 94.17 Jude & 18), 

Two instances of special darkness, recorded in the 
Bible, call for notice. (1) The ninth of the plagues 
sent by God upon the Egyptians was a plague of 
darkness (Ex 107-3), Many commentators explain 
this as due to a storm of fine dust aud sand driven 
from the desert by the 5. wind, the L/amsin, noted 
for such effects in the spring. The LAX seems to 
have taken such a view, describing it as ‘darkness, 
thick cloud (γνόφος), storm (θύελλα). Some have 
regarded it as wholly miraculous; but the other 
plagues seem due to God’s use of natural agencies. 
(2) The darkness at the crucifixion from the sixth 
to the ninth hour GIt 9755, Mk 15%, Lk 23** ©), 
This the evangelists seem plainly to represent as 
supernatural. ‘The true text of Lk 23” (rod ἡλίου 
ἐκλείποντος oF ἐκλιπόντος, ‘the sun failing’ or ‘hav- 
ing failed’; KV ‘the sun’s light failing’) has 
indeed been thought to deseribe it as an eclipse. 
This reading and interpretation were noted by 
Origen, from whose remarks it appears that 
objectors to Christianity had so explained it. 
Origen rejected the reading, attributing it either 
to a scribe’s wish to provide an explanation ar to 
an enemy’s wish to pervert the evangelical account 
(see WH, Notes on selected readings). Origen also 
rejected the view itself that an eclipse, natural or 
miraculous (for so some explained it), was intended 
by Luke, though his language elsewhere scems to 
imply the true text. The charge that it was a 
natural eclipse is put into the mouth of the Jews 
in the Acts of Pilate, contained in the pscudo- 


* Driver, who in LOT") pp, 469, 479n, maintained a cautious 
reserve, admitting the possibility that D, the Mede might prove 
to he a historical character, agrees in his later editions with 
Sayce, that the existence of such ἃ ruler is completely excluded 
by the monuments (cf. Sayce, ΠΟ 628ff.). The latter, as 
well as ῬὰῺ Haupt (note on Dn Glin Haupt’s O07), and a host of 
modern scholars, argue that ‘D. the Mede’ is due to confusion 


represents as the kinsman of Cyrus, ‘had another name among | with Ὁ. Hystaspis, who conquered Babylon (8.0. 520). On the 


the Greeks.’ Apparently, the name of Gobryas was present to 
his mind when he wrote this. 


theory of the Maccahman date of Daniel, such a confusion is held 
to be quite explicahle. 
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Gospel of Nicodemus. Eusebius (Chronicon) and 
later Fathers appealed also to the statement of 
Phlegon of Tralles (of the 2nd cent.) that in the 
202nd Olympiad (July A.D. 29 to 33) there was 
the greatest eclipse of the sun ever known, that it 
became night at the sixth hour of the day, so that 
stars appeared, and that there was a great earth- 
quake in Bithynia. These writers differ as to the 
year of the Olympiad, but Wurm and Ideler place 
it on Nov. 24, A.D. 29 (Wieseler, Synopsis of Four 
Gospels, p. 354; see, on the other hand, Whiston, 
Testimony of Phlegon Vindieated, Lond. 1782). 
The insuperable objections to its identification with 
the darkness at the crucifixion are, even apart from 
the above date, that at passover the moon was full, 
and the darkness lasted three hours. Seyfiarth’s 
view (Chron. Sacr. pp. 58, 59), that the Jewish 
calendar was so deflected that the passover actually 
fell at a new moon, has found no advocates, and 
is wholly improbable, since the Jewish calendar 
depended on observations of the moon. There is, 
however, no need to interpret Luke of an eclipse in 
the astronomical sense (WH, Notes on selected 
readings). Jt is simply a statement that the sun’s 
light failed. See also LIGHT, PLAGUES. 
G. T. PURVES. 

DARKON ()ip11).—‘ Children of D.’ were among 
those who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2°, 
Neh 755), D. is called in 1 Es 5% Lozon. See 
GENEALOGY. 


DARK SAYING.—This is the tr® of Heb. avn 
hidhah, in Ps 49° 783, Pr 18. Elsewhere hidhdh is 
tr? ‘dark speech’ Nu 128: ‘dark sentence’ Dn 873; 
‘hard question’ 1 Ια 10!, 2 Ch 91; ‘riddle’ Jg 
1412. 13. 14. 15, 16, 17. 18. 1 Ezk 17? ἢ and 6 proverb’ 
Hab 2°. See Rippie. In Wis 88 we find ‘dark 
sayings,’ and in first Prologue to Sir ‘d. sentences’ 
(αἰνίγματα. This Gr. word is the LXX tr. of 
hidhah in Nu 128, 1 K 10], 2 Ch 91, Pr 16; it is 
found in NT only 1 Co 13” ἐν αἰνίγματι, ‘darkly,’ 
nee ‘in ariddle’). In Jn 1035. 39 Amer. RV has 
‘dark saying’ for AV and RV ‘proverb’ (παροιμία). 
ΟΣ, Coverdale, Letter to Cromwell of Dee. 18, 1538, 
‘Pitie it were that the darck places of the text 
(upon the which I have alwaye set a hande) shulde 
50 passe undeclared.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DARLING.—This is the tr® of Heb. 1; ydhidh, in 
Ps 22” “Deliver... my ἃ. from the power of the 
dog,’ and 35” ‘rescue... my ἃ. from the lions’ 
(marg. ‘my only one’). ‘My darlings’ is also 
found in Bar 4 AVm (AV and RV ‘my delicate 
ones,’ Gr. οἱ rpudepol μου). Cf. Ro 17 Wyclif, ‘to 
alle that ben at rome, derlyngis of god and clepid 
holy’; and Latimer (IWorks, ii. 438), ‘Christ 
Jesus, the dear darling and only begotten and 
beloved son of God.’ The word, now too familiar 
for such usage, is formed from dear with suffix 
-ing, Which became -ding through its freq. addition 
to words ending in ὦ; so nestling, seedling, etc. 
The Heb. ydhidh is used for an only son, but in 
Ps 22° 35” it is poetically transferred to the 
avon own life ‘as the one unique and price- 
ess possession whieh can never be replaced ’—Oz,f. 
Heb. Lex. Yor the Eng. use compare Shaks. Othello, 
IIL. iv. 70--- 

‘Make it a darling like your precious eye.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DART.—Joab is said to have thrust three ‘darts’ 
(nngy shébhdtim, LXX βέλη) into the heart of 
Absalom (2 8 181), Shébhet is, however, rather 
a shepherd’s rod, which might be used as a elub if 
one end were heavy and studded with nails (cf. 
Cheyne on Ps 234), or as a rough spear if one end 
were pointed. Hezekiah (2 Ch 325) made darts, 
nby shelah, in abundance for the defence of Jeru- 
salem. 
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In Job 41% AV and RV give ‘dart’ for yop 
massa’, a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον of uncertain meaning. 

In 1 Mac 6° two kinds of darts are referred to 
as employed at a siege, and cast by engines—(a) 
ordinary bolts or large arrows; (6) darts wrapped 
in some burning material. Ancient defences, being 
built largely of wood, were easily set on fire. 

In Eph 6° the suggestions of the evil one are 
called βέλη πεπυρωμένα, with an obvious allusion to 
the practice mentioned above. St. Paul opposes 
Faith to the suggestions, as the soldier would 
oppose the great shield (@upeds) to the darts. 


W. E. BARNES. 
DATHAN.—See KoRAH. 


DATHEMA (Δάθεμα), 1 Mac 5°.—A fortress in 
Bashan. It may perhaps be the modern Ddmeh 
on the 8. border of the Lejjah district, N. of Ash- 
teroth-karnaim. The Peshitta reads Lametha 
(Ramoth-gilead ὃ. See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
588 ἢ. C. R. CONDER. 


DAUB.—To daub, from Lat. dcalbare (de down, 
albus white), is properly to rub down a wall with 
whitewash. But in English the word has always 
been used for washing or plastering with any avail- 
able substance. It is now used, even in its 
Hteral sense, contemptuously. It has always been 
used to describe bad writing, as Jarprel. Ep. 
(1589), ‘When men have a gift in writing, howe 
easie 1ὖ is for them to daube paper’; or painting, 
as Foote (1752), Works, i. 9, ‘How high did your 
genius soar? ΤῸ the daubing diabolical angels for 
ale-houses’; or besmearing of any kind, but esp. 
with flattery, as South (1716), ‘Let every one 
therefore attend the sentence of his conscience; 
for, he may be sure, it will not daub, nor flatter’ ; 
or to hide deformity. In AV daub occurs once 
literally, Ex 2° ‘she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch’ 
(ΠἼΠΒ), from 79h, mortar, clay). Elsewhere only 
in Ezk (131-18 14.15dis 99°86) fio, of whitewashing 
Jerus. to hide its corruption, Heb. (n~], which 
is also found in Lv 14% 44 (EV ‘plaister’), 1 Ch 
294 (EV ‘overlay’), Is 4418 (EV ‘shut,’ margins 
‘daubed’), The subst. daubing occurs only Ezk 
1313 ‘where is the d. wherewith ye have daubed 
it?’ (me) for the plaster itself, a tr® which has 
come from Wyclif. J. HASTINGS. 


DAUGHTER.—See FAMILY. 


DAVID (m3, but 11 1 K 3 11% 38. Ezk 8433, Hos, 
Am, Zee, Ca, Ezr, Neh, Ch [except 1 Ch 13°]; 
LXX, NT, Aaveid, but TR Aafis).—The name, 
which in the Bible is given to no one except the 
great king of Israel, is perhaps a shortened form 
of Dodavahu (mia 2 Ch 2031), ‘beloved of J”,’ or 
Dodo (i792 S 9322, 15 2S 23°, Kethibh), ‘beloved 
of him’; but, according to Sayce, was originally 
Dodo, a title of the sun-god (cf. 177 on Moabite 
Stone, 1. 12). In the Tel el-Amarna tablets of the 
15th cent. B.c. the form Dfidu is found. Our 
authorities for the life of David are derived entirely 
from the OT. The extra-biblical narratives, of 
which the earliest are the fragments of Eupolemus 
in Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 30, and of Nicolas 
of Damascus in Josephus, Ané. VI. v. 2, are either 
dependent upon the OT, or are entirely legendary 
(cf. Stanley, art. ‘David’ in Smith’s DB). The 
reign of D., according to the traditional chronology, 
is dated B.C. 1055-1015; but from Assyr. inscriptions 
it appears that Jehu is placed about 40 years too 
early in Ussher’s chronology, and we must accord- 
ingly bring down the reign of D. by a period of 
from 30 to 50 years. "“" 

The biblical account of D. is to be found (1.) in 
the narrative of 1 § 16-1 K 2; (ii.) in 1 Ch 2, ὃ. 
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10-29; see also Ru 418-22. and (ili.) in the titles of 
many psalms. Of these three sources the first is 
alike the oldest and the primary authority; in- 
formation derived from the other two can be used 
only sparingly. 

A considerable portion of the history in 1 Ch 
is derived directly or ultimately from the Books of 
Samuel, and cannot be cited as an independent 
narrative, though it is often valuable for the 
restoration of the text. The fresh information 
given by the Chronicler consists mainly of lists of 
names and statistical details. In many cases the 
numbers given condemn themselves; where we 
have to deal with series of names, there is no 
absolute criterion to guide us; but it is to be 
noticed that the new narratives are nearly always 
marked by their late Heb. style, and by the char- 
acteristic language of the Chronicler, while the 
statements made are often more or less at varlance 
with the older account in Samuel. It is rarely clear 
that the author had access to ancient documents 
other than the Books of Samuel, and his unverified 
statements must therefore be received with caution. 
The picture of D. presented by him differs in 
important respects from the earlier portrait; it is 
indeed the picture of an idealized David, such as 
was present to the minds of devout Jews of the 
3rd cent. B.C., when the true founder of the Isr. 
monarchy was regarded as a model of piety; and 
the recognition of the full Priestly Code in the 
time of D. was a fact never questioned (see 
CHRONICLES). 

Seventy-three psalms bear the title ‘to David,’ 
and in many cases, especially in Book IL., there 
is a fuller inscription connecting the psalm with 
some particular event in D.’s life. Many of these 
titles recall the language of the Books of Sam., from 
which indeed they may be derived. The picture 
of D. which they suggest is not unlike that of 
Chronicles. On closer examination, however, 
it is seen that the contents of the psalm are often 
not suitable to the alleged occasion; and so fre- 
quently is this the case, that it becomes unsafe to 
accept the superscriptions, or even the Davidic 
authorship of ‘Davidic’ psalms, unless the titles 
are directly supported by internal evidence. but, 
without entering upon the wide question of the 
date and authorship of the Psalter (see PSALMs), 
it may be said that in a large number of cases 
the thoughts and language even of ‘ Davidic’ 
psalms remind us of the teaching of the great 
prophets, and seem to be largely dependent on it ; 
the circumstances of the psalmists are often those 
of the post-exilic Jews; and the religious ideas 
and spiritual tone of the Psalter as a whole differ 
widely from those which the most trustworthy 
authorities ascribe to D. himself, or to the period 
of the early monarchy. The tendency among the 
best scholars of the present day is to reduce the 
directly Davidie element in the Psalter to the 
narrowest limits. Hence it does not seem advisable 
to illustrate the history or character of D. by 
quotations from the Psalms. 

For the history of D. we are thus practically 
reduced to the Books of Samuel (with 1 K 1. 2); but 
even this work contains elements of unequal his- 
torical value, and it is necessary to consider briefly 
the structure of the book, and to form a critical 
estimate of its contents. 

One noticeable feature of the D, narratives contained in 1 5 
16-31 ig the existence of a number of ‘doublets,’ ἡ. 6. accounts 
of very similar events, or divergent accounts of the same event. 
These may be here enumerated. (1) The introduction of D. to 
Saul, 158 1614-23 and 171-18; (2) the slaying of Goliath of Gath, 
18 171-185 and 2 8 2119; (3) Saul casts his spear at D., 18 
1810.11 and 199.10; (4) Jonathan’s intercession for D., 191-7 and 
20, (5) the covenant between D. and Jonathan, 2012-23.42 and 
231618; (6) the origin of the proverb, ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ 1923% and 101913; (7) D. at the court of Achish, 
2110-15 and 27-282 29; (8) D. spares Saul’s life, 24 and 26; (9) 
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the death of Saul, 1S 81 and 2 5. 1116. These parallels are not 
all equally convincing ; in certain cases the divergent narratives 
may be harmonized more or less satisfactorily; in others it is 
possible that an event occurred more than once in D.’s life, 
though it would be strange that with reference, e.g., to D.’s 
flight to Gath, or his sparing Saul’s life, no allusion should be 
made in the narrative to a previous similar occurrence. We 
cannot, however, separate these peculiarities in the history of 
D. from similar phenomena in the history of Saul, where we find 
two accounts of his appointment as king, and of his rejection, 
We are therefore obliged to recognize the existence of two 
parallel narratives in the present 1 $8, and these must be separ- 
ated as far as possible, and compared, if we would gain a clear 
idea of D.’s earlier life. In 2S the case is somewhat different. 
Of a double narrative there we have hardly any traces. On the 
other hand, we have a detailed and continuous narrative (ch. 
9-20 with 1 K 1. 2), the work of a single writer, which describes 
the history of D.’s family and court at Jerus., and is a document 
of the highest importance. The earlier chapters (1-8) and 
the appendix (21-24) are of composite origin; there are indi- 
cations that their contents have been partially rearranged; and 
later editors or redactors have left their mark on these chapters. 
The following analysis, taken mainly from Budde (Richter und 
Samuel), will be found useful. Some comments upon it will be 
found in the course of this article; for fuller particulars see 
SAMUEL, Books OF. 

A. (Budde, J) 18 1614-23 185, 20-30 (6-8) 9-12 90, 22. 251-125. 19-29 952-44 
24, 27, 281.2 29, 30, 28425 31, 2 § 114.17-27 9, 31.6-39 4, 51-3, 17-25 
(? 2116-22 238-89) 56-12 §, 82: 519-16 916-18 — 2023-26 9-20, 1 K 1. 2. 

B. (Budde, E) 1 Κ 17. 181-4 (6-8}12-19 191-17 211-9 Q3g14b-18b? 96, 
25 15-16, 

Detached narratives of various dates :—2 § 211-14 24,18 161-13 
1918-24 2110-15, 2S 7, 22. 231-7, 

Editorial additions, based in part on older material :—2§ 81-15, 
1 K 2(t-12), 

No account is taken here of minor interpolations and editorial 
additions. 

Of these different authorities the oldest and most valuable is 
the family history of D. referred to above (2 8 9-20, 1K 1, 2); 
its detailed descriptions and graphic touches do not indeed 
prove the writer to have been a contemporary of the events; 
but he clearly possessed trustworthy sources of information, and 
must be placed not very long after D,’s time. The remaining 
portions of A are not so detailed, and are apparently of some- 
what later date. B is still later, and in several points less 
reliable than A; while of the shorter sections some are shown 
by their contents, and by the ideas there expressed, to be of 
high antiquity (25 21. 24), others are certainly later than B, 
and in part dependent on B. All, however, are earlier than the 
time of Josiah; and only in 2S 7 (pre-exilic), in the Songs 
(2 $ 22. 231-7) and the editorial additions, can we trace the 
influence of Deuteronomy. 


David was the youngest son of Jesse, a Judean 
of Bethlehem, who seems to have belonged to one 
of the principal families of his native town (yet cf. 
18 18%) No particulars as to the ancestry of 
Jesse are given in 1 Sam. (contrast the case of Saul, 
18 91); but in the (later) genealogy in Ruth he is 
called the son of Obed, and grandson of Boaz, and 
his descent is traced back to the family of Perez 
(Ru 41822; gee also 1 Ch 2%’), The name of D.’s 
mother is nowhere given; his three elder brothers 
were called Eliab (Ὁ Elihu, 1 Ch 27'*), Abinadab, 
and Shammah (Shimeah, 2 8 13; Shimei, 2 5 2174), 
see 1S 1669178 1816 and 17" speak of eight 
sons of Jesse, and in 1 Ch 215-16 three more names 
are given, Nethanel the 4th, Raddai the 5th, and 
Ozem the 6th, D. being there termed the 7th. The 
sisters of D., Zeruiah (the mother of Joab, A bishai, 
and Asahel) and Abigail (the mother of Amasa), 
were probably half-sisters, for in 2S 17% Abigail is 
called daughter of Nahash and sister to Zeruiah ; 
ef. 1 Ch 2! 1%), 

We first hear of D. when he was introduced 
to the court of Saul. The king had been attacked 
with morbid melancholy, called by the historian 
‘an evil spirit from J”.’? His servants suggested 
that a skilful player upon the harp should be 
brought to soothe the king with his music, and 
D., the son of Jesse, was chosen for this office, 
The narrative (18 16!4-*) is probably to be con- 
nected with the statement of 14%, that Saul 
gathered round him every valiant warrior In 
Israel; and in like manner D., who is described 
as ‘a mighty man of valour and a man of war,’ 
was summoned to the court. Jn addition to being 
a skilful musician, he was prudent in speech (or 
business), a comely person, and one who enjoyed 
the favour of J”. The young minstrel won the 
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favour of the king, who made him his armour- 
bearer (cf. 1 Καὶ 14% 31*6, 28 18% 23%”), and kept 
him in attendance upon his person. 

From another source, however, we have a dif- 
ferent account of D.’s first introduction to 
Saul, in the beautiful and familiar story of the 
encounter with Goliath (ch. 173-18). Here David 
is represented as a mere lad, a goodly youth of 
fair countenance, inexperienced in war (17%: *), 
who used to tend his father’s sheep. During a 
war with the Philistines, D. was sent by his father 
with a present to his three brothers, who were 
serving in Saul’s army in the Valley of Elah. On 
reaching tle camp he heard the defiant words of 
the giant, Goliath of Gath, and, undeterred by his 
eldest brother’s reproaches, he inquired among 
the soldiers concerning the king’s reward promised 
to any man who would overcome the Philistine 
champion. When brought before the king, the 
youth at once offered to go out against the Philis- 
tine, relating how he had protected his father’s 
sheep from the hons and bears which had attacked 
them (tenses in 17** frequentative, see Driver, 
Text of Sam.). Putting aside the armour oflered 
by the king, he advanced to meet the giant. He 
brought his opponent to the ground by a stone 
slung against his forehead, and then cut off his 
head with his own sword. The fall of their 
champion was followed by the rout of the Philis- 
tine army. So far was D. at this time unknown 
to Saul, that the king instructed his chief com- 
mander, Abner, to inquire concerning the ‘strip- 
ling’s’ parentage,—a question which D. answered 
for himself as he returned from the fray with the 
giant’s head in his hand. From this time forward 
D. was kept at the court of Saul, while a close 
friendship sprang up at once between him and the 
king’s son Jonathan. 

Many attempts have been made to harmonize 
the two narratives. It is suggested that D. had 
returned home from his position as minstrel, and 
had since grown out of recognition; or that Saul’s 
question to Abner related to D.’s family, but that 
he personally was known to Saul. Neither of 
these explanations can be regarded as satisfactory, 
nor do they account for the discrepancy between 
the skilled warrior of 16 and the shepherd lad of 
17-43, The difficulty attracted attention at an 
early period. 17 seems to be a harmonistic addi- 
tion by some later editor, and represents D. as 
gcoing backwards and forwards between his home 
and the court. Similarly, 1619. ‘ which is with the 
sheep,’ a clause which does not agree with ν. 8, 
must be regarded asa later gloss. The LXX (cod. 
B) offers a more violent solution of the problem, 
omitting 1712-9. 4t. 60. 55185; it thus gets rid of the 
description of D. as sent to the camp by his father, 
and of Saul’s question concerning the young hero, 
D. being represented (v.**) as already in attend- 
ance upon Saul. The LXX text has been accepted 
as original by competent scholars (W. R. Smith, 
Stade, Cornill); but others with good reason adhere 
to the MT’, and regard the omissions of the LXX 
as due to an attempt to reconcile chs. 16 and 17 
(Driver, Cheyne, Wellhausen [Composition], Kue- 
nen, Budde, ete.); Even in the LXX text D. is 
a shepherd lad (vv.** *"), not the warrior of 161% 2); 
in language and style the omitted paragraphs do 
not differ from the rest of the chapter, while cer- 
tain expressions which suggest a later hand (e.g. 
assembly v.”, Jerusalem 53) are found also in the 
LXX ; and the original covenant between D. and 
Jonathan, to which allusion is made more than 
once subsequently, is related only in 18!4,_ In fact 
all these attempts to reconcile the two accounts of 
the first meeting of D. and Saul are unsuccessful ;sx 
we can only recognize them as two versions of the 
history, and choose between them. And here we 


see the importance of the statement of 2 S 21 
that ‘Elhanan the son of Jair (cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.) the Bethlehemite, slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the stafl of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam’ 
(cf. 1 S 177. The Chronicler indeed states that 
‘Elhanan slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath’ 
(1 Ch 20°), but the ‘harder’ reading of 2 Sam. is 
certainly to be preferred. It has been suggested 
that Elhanan was the original name of David 
(Béttcher, Sayce),—but of this there is no hint in 
either passage, and the father of Elhanan is Jair 
(or Jaur), not Jesse ;—or that the name of Goliath 
has been wrongly transferred to D.’s enemy, who, 
in 18 17, is usually termed simply ‘ the Philistine.’ 
On the whole, however, it seems more probable 
that Goliath of Gath was slain at a later period by 
one of D.’s warriors, also a native of Bethlehem ; 
and subsequently the victory was by tradition as- 
cribed to D. himself, and put back to the period of 
his boyhood. In this case we must accept 1 8 
16" as giving the true narrative of D.’s first 
introduction to Saul; but the popular tradition 
has left its mark on other parts of the history of 
David. 

A story of 1).᾽5 earliest life is given in 1 καὶ 161-35, 
where we read how, after Saul’s rejection, Samuel 
was sent in accordance with J”s instructions to 
Bethlehem. There he invited Jesse to a sacrifice, 
and, after sending a special summons to the young 
David, who was tending the sheep, anointed him in 
the midst of his brothers. This narrative now 
forms the introduction to the history of D.; it is 
the counterpart to 18 101} (the anointing of Saul 
by Samuel), and explains the coniing of the Spirit 
of God upon D., and its departure from Saul; but, 
as it stands, the account can hardly be accepted as 
historical. Independently of any difficulties raised 
by the character and position here assigned to 
Samuel, which resemble what we find in the later 
narrative of the choice of Saul, the fact that D.’s 
anointing attracted so little attention has more 
than once been remarked as strange. His own 
brother Eliab seems unaware of it (17%), while 
D. himself appears unconscious of his destiny (1814), 
and always regards Saul as the Anointed of J’(1S 
248 969,25 14), The explanation that this anoint- 
ing was only a mark of favour bestowed on the 
most hononred guest, and that D. was here given 
a place like that assigned to Saul at Ramah (972, so 
Klostermann, Ewald, W. R. Smith), does not do 
justice to the narrative, and anointing in the OT 
implies the conferring of some office. 

Our authorities do not enable us to say how long 
D. continued in the position of Saul’s minstrel and 
armour-bearer. His success in war against the 
Philistines ; his popularity among the soldiers ; the 
love of Michal and her marriage with D.; the 
strong friendship between D. and Jonathan, who 
entered into a covenant of brotherhood, — these 
facts are all attested by more than one passage in 
both the main narratives. But it is not quite easy 
to trace and explain the beginning of the distrust 
which Saul conceived for his young favourite, wha 
had been promoted to the position of captain of the 
bodyguard (1 αὶ 22" LAX). It is only natural that 
there should be some want of definiteness in the 
narratives. The facts could be known only to 
those belonging to the innermost circle of the 
court, and all our records are written from the 
point of view of friends of David. If any ill- 
advised action on his part contributed to excite 
Saul’s ill-will, we are told nothing about it. The 
main reason alleged for Saul’s enmity is his 
jealonsy of D.’s popularity and success in war, 
which is said to have been excited by the song of 
the women, who met the victorious warriors with 
the words, ‘Saul hath slain his thousands, and 1), 
his ten thousands.’ But besides this there are hints 
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of a suspicion that D. had conspired with Jonathan 
to dethrone him (cf. 1 8S 20% 921%), Everything 
that we are told of Jonathan goes to prove the 
baselessness of such a suspicion, and his continued 
affection for 1). is evidence of D.’s innocence; but 
we can well imagine that the melancholy from 
which Saul suffered served to increase any jealousy 
or distrust when once aroused, and it is possible 
that he feared that his subjects might regard hin, 
owing to his occasional attacks of madness, as no 
longer a fit ruler of the nation. 

The chapter which describes the growth of the 
estrangement between Sanl and D. lies before us 
in two forms. Here again the LXX has a shorter 
text, omitting from ch, 18. we, 5 81. pests She ails 8. 
Thus the account of Saul’s casting his spear at D. 
is omitted, and the promise of marriage with the 
elder daughter Merab; the gradual growth of Saul’s 
jealousy is described, and each stage is appropri- 
ately emphasized with the words ‘Saul was afraid 
of D.’ (ν.13), ‘Stood in awe of him’ (v.»), ‘was 
yet more afraid ’ (v.*”) ; and on account of the clear 
and consistent picture given in this version, many 
scholars accept the LX-X textas original (so Wellh., 
Kuenen, Stade, Driver, W.R. Smith, Kirkpatrick). 
But Cornill allows that the promise of Merab is the 
proper fulfilment of the king’s proinise to the 
slayer of Goliath (175); and Budde urges the in- 
consistency of adopting the LXX recension in 
ch. 18, and rejecting it (as Wellh., Kuenen, Driver 
do) inch. 17. He accounts for the difficulties pre- 
sented by the MT by analysing the chapter into 
sections derived from the two principal documents 
(so also Cheyne); and this seems to be the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem. Comparing 
the parallel narratives, we gather that D. was 
placed by Saul at the head of an armed force, 
either as a mark of favour (15° A), or because of [115 
crowing distrust (ν.}5 Β); that Saul’s Jealousy was 
excited on some oceasion when D. returned from 
a victory over the Philistines (vv.*°, probably A 
and B,—note the double introduction to v.®); that 
this did not prevent the marriage of D. to Saul’s 
youncer daughter Michal (vv.2-89 A, cf. 7-19 Ὁ), In- 
deed it is not improbable that the estrangement is 
placed too early, and that Saul gave his daughter 
to the popular and successful officer in order to 
bind him to his interests, rather than that he al- 
ready desired to compass D.’s death. Jonathan’s 
intercession for his friend failed to effect a real re- 
conciliation (1911 B, 20 A); and when Saul, in a 
fit of madness, hurled his spear at D. while he 
played the harp before the king, D. felt that his 
life was in danger, and that he must flee from 
the court (19° B, 1810. A, probably removed 
from its original position when A and Bb were 
combined). 

The details given by the two narratives differ. According to 
A, Saul offered his daughter to D. as a mere snare, hoping that 
he inight fall in battle, as the dowry was fixed at 100 foreskins 
of the Philistines; hut D., without loss of time, procured twice 
the required number (1827 200, MT; 100, LXX), and won his 
bride. After this (vv,9-11), Saul in a frenzy attempted the life of 
his son-in-law, and, when D. complained to Jonathan, the latter 
repudiated the idea that his father had any real intention of 
harming him. ‘To determine the king's true feelings, it was 
then agreed that D. should stay in hiding during the new-moon 
festival, while Jonathan was to excuse his friend’s ahsence from 
the royal] table dn the pretext that he had heen summoned to a 
family feastat Bethlehem, On the first day of D.’sabsence nothing 
was said; on the next day, in answer to Saul’s inquiries, Jon- 
athan made the excuse agreed upon, whereat the king burst 
forth into furious reproaches against 1), and his son, and hurled 
his spear at Jonathan, who attempted to intercede for his friend. 
In anger Jonathan left the table, and next morning went to the 
appointed place in the field. Under pretence of shooting at a 
mark, he sentan arrow beyond the stone where D. lay concealed ; 
antl while the boy carried back his master’s weapons, the two 
friends took an affectionate farewell. On ch. 20, which hag per- 
haps not reached us quite in ita original form, it may be remarked 
that Jonathan’s denial of any wish on the part of Saul to harm 
D, (202) is hardly appropriate efter 191-7. 11:17. and that while a 
mere act of frenzy (18l(t. 19%f.) might leave D. uncertain as to 
Saul’s intentions, he could not have any doubt after ,Saul had 


deliberately sent messengers to kill him (1911-17), or be expected 
to appear at the king’s table (205. 6. 27), 

According to the second narrative (B), it was owing to Saul’s 
jealousy that D. was removed from the position of armour- 
bearer to that of captain of a thousand (1818), and when the time 
came for his promised marriage (cf. 17%), Merah the elder 
daughter was given to Adriel of Meholah. Our account of D.’s 
marriage with Michal seenis to he derived from the other source, 
but the obscure words at tbe end of v.21 are perhaps a, fragment 
of the second narrative. Saul’s ill-will towards his former 
favourite increased so greatly that he purposed to put him to 
death. Jonathan, however, pleaded to his father D.’s good 
deeds, and especially his victory over the Philistine (Goliath) ; 
and on Saul’s relenting he brought D. out of his hiding-place in 
the field, and presented him to his father (191-7), The recon- 
ciliation, however, was of no long duration, for, shortly a/jter 
Jonathan’s appeal, Saul, in a fit of madness, cast his spear at ἢ), 
as he played on the harp before him. D. fled to his house, but 
that night (1911 LXX) Saul sent messengers to watch the house, 
and, while respecting his sleeping enemy in accordance with 
Oriental custom, he ordered them to kill him in the morning. 
D, was saved hy the faithful Michal, who lowered him through 
the window, while she placed in his hed the teraphim or house- 
hold iinage, and covered it with the bed-clothes. Next morning 
the messengers brought word that D. was ill; hut, when charged 
to bring him in the bed, the fraud was discovered, and Michal 
had to plead in self-defence that D. had threatened her life if she 
hindered his escape. With regard to this series of narratives it 
may he pointed out that the similarities between portions of 
191-7 and ch. 20 suggest, thougb they do not prove, that we have 
before us two different versions of the same event, while the 
reierence to tle victory over Goliath connects the former pas- 
sage with ch. 17. Further, the difference of phraseology in 180. 
1098. (ef. also 203%) favours the view that these verses are the 
work of independent writers, rather than that the former pas- 
sage has merely been borrowed from the latter after the time of 
the LXX. 

For the rest of Saul’s reign 1). was an exile froin 
his home, and an outlaw (18 21-31). Some in- 
cidents during this period of his life are described 
with minute and graphic touches, which bear the 
evident stamp of genuineness; in other cases the 
accuracy of the narrative is more doubtful. The 
analysis of these chapters does not present many 
ditficulties, and more than once the existence of 
double versions of the same story can hardly be 
doubted. It is only natural that many stories of 
D.’s adventures should have been current among 
the people long before they were written down ; 
and many a place in the wilds of Judah wonld 
doubtless claim to be the site of some memorable 
event in the outlaw life of the great national hero ; 
while from ch. 30°! it is clear that we possess but 
a fragmentary account of his many wanderings. 
According to the present Book of Samuel, D., 
after escaping from Saul’s messengers, fled first to 
Ramah, where he took refuge with Samuel at a 
prophetic school. Thrice Saul sent messengers to 
capture him (cf. 2 IC 1), but each time the men 
were overcome by the sacred minstrelsy of the 
prophets; and when Saul came in person, he too 
was filled with prophetic frenzy, and stripping off 
his clothes lay naked all the night (19!**4), Grave 
doubts, however, have been raised against this 
narrative. For a Judwan like D., flight south- 
wards was more natural from Gibeah than north- 
wards to Ramah; the connexion between Samuel 
and the prophets is not that presented by the 
older history of Saul and Samuel, where indeed 
there is another explanation given of the proverh 
‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (10%); while 
the present narrative can hardly be by the author 
of ch. 15, who iniplies (v.*) that Saul and Samuel 
did not meet again. The conception of the pro- 
phetic school as here described is probably later 
than the time of D.; and we must regard it as at 
least doubtful whether D. had any dealings with 
Samuel. 

If we reject this narrative as of later origin, the 
first place visited by D. in his flight will be the 
priestly city of Nob, which lay south of Gibeah 
and due north of Jerusalem. ‘To Ahimelech, the 
head of the priests of Eli’s family, he alleged that 
he was bound on urgent business for the king, and 
accordingly obtained through him, as on previous 
occasions (22"), an answer from the oracle. The 
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only provisions which the priest could offer was 
the sacred shewbread, removed that day from the 
sanctuary; and this David accepted, stating that 
he and his companions were ceremonially clean. 
Ahimelech is said also to have given to D. the 
sword of Goliath, which was kept wrapped in a 
cloth behind the EPpHop. This visit to Nob was 
followed by important consequences. Shortly 
afterwards, while Saul was holding court under 
the tamarisk in Gibeah, he complained to his Ben- 
jamite followers of their ingratitude in taking part 
against him with his own son and David. ere- 
upon the Edomite Doeg, the chief herdman of Saul, 
or rather ‘the mightiest of his runners’ (21%, so 
Gritz, Driver), declared that he had seen D. at 
Nob, where Ahimelech had consulted the oracle on 
his behalf, and supplied him with food and weapons. 
Saul at once suspected that the priest also was 
arty to a conspiracy against him, and perhaps 
that he had been consulting the oracle as to its 
success. He summoned to his presence Ahime- 
lech and the priests of his family, and, refusing to 
accept their denial of any knowledge of a con- 
spiracy, ordered his guards to put them to death. 
The guards hesitated, but Doeg carried out the 
king’s orders. Eighty-five priests were slain, and 
the city of Nob completely destroyed. Only one 
member of Eli’s family escaped the massacre, Abi- 
athar, a son of Ahimelech, who fled to D., probably 
to Adullam; and the latter, feeling that the disaster 
was in some measure due to himself, promised the 
fugitive his protection. According to Budde, we 
have underlying 1 8 211.9 22°*5 two versions of D.’s 
visit to Nob, and the denunciation of Doeg : notice 
that 227-15 imply that Ahimelech consulted the 
oracle for David, whereas nothing is said of this in 
211°, Budde connects the earlier passage with B, 
the second with A, and regards the allusions to 
Goliath’s sword in 2010. 18. as added to connect the 
two narratives. Others (Wellh., Kuenen, Stade) 
ascribe both chapters to the same writer, and 
reject 21°® (Heb. % 10) 22) as later glosses. In 
any case, these verses presuppose the account of D. 
and Goliath in ch. 17. 

Our present narrative represents D. as fleeing 
from Nob to Gath. Here, itis said, at the court of 
Achish, he was recognized as the Isr. warrior, and 
‘king of the land’; in consequence he feigned mad- 
ness, drumming (ν. 18 LX-X) on the doors, and letting 
the spittle fall on his beard, so that at the com- 
mand of Achish he was driven away (21%). It 
is doubtful, however, whether D. would really have 
taken refuge among the Philistines at such an 
early period of his wanderings; and when he 
appears at Gath at a later time, no hint is given of 
this earlier visit. Probably we have here again a 
‘doublet,’ and our narrative represents a popular 
legend, the product of a desire to represent in a 
more patriotic light D.’s residence among the 
Philistines. Har more reliable is the account in 
gol. according to which D. fled (from Nob) to the 
cave, or stronghold (so Wellh., Stade, Budde; ef. 
v.4), of Adullam. This place must be looked for, not, 
according to a tradition dating from the 12th cent. 
A.D., on the south of Bethlehem in the Wady 
Khareitun, but in the Shephélah west of Hebron 
(cf. Gn 381, Jos 15°°; and see G. A. Smith, Hisé. 
Geog. p. 2291.). Here the wild character of the 
country afforded him a hiding-place ; he was among 
his own tribesmen, and on the extremity of Judah 
Saul’s authority was weakest. The brothers and 
kinsmen of D., who had to fear Saul’s vengeance, 
gathered round him, together with distressed 
debtors and discontented men of every class, so 
that D. soon found himself the leader of a band of 
some 400 men. Of these, several doubtless were 
not of Israelitish origin (cf. 1S 26° and perhaps 2S 
2337-8). according to 1 Ch 12%}8 certain valiant 


Gadites and men of Judah and Benjamin joined 
him here, and not long afterwards (1 § 23%) D.’s 
followers are reckoned at 600. His parents he 
placed under the protection of the king of Moab, a 
step which may perhaps be explained by reference 
to the Book of Ruth, where D.’s descent is traced 
from Ruth the Moabitess. According to 225, a 
verse of which the connexion is somewhat obscure, 
D., at the advice of the prophet Gad, removed from 
his stronghold to the forest of Hareth; but he is 
certainly again in the Shephélah when we next 
hear of him. News came to D. that the Philistines 
were raiding Keilah, doubtless a frontier town west 
of Hebron, and perhaps south of Adullam. An 
opportunity now offered itself to him of at once 
assisting his countrymen and making a fresh name 
as a warrior. Having inquired of the priestly 
ephod, which Abiathar had brought from Nob, and 
received a favourable answer, D. marched down 
with his band, and drove away the Philistines from 
Keilah. Το Saul it seemed that the time for cap- 
turing his enemy had now come. He summoned 
his army in order to besiege Keilah; but D., learn- 
ing from the oracle that the inhabitants would save 
themselves by delivering over him and his men to 
Saul, escaped betimes, and Saul abandoned his 
expedition. 

D. is next found in the wild and partially desert 
country to the south of Judah, or in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Sea. The wilderness of Ziph and 
of Maon are especially connected with his wander- 
ings. Here doubtless D. was welcome, and prob- 
ably he was able to protect the inhabitants from 
the inroads of wild nomad tribes living farther te 
the south and east. 

At this point the double narrative reappears, as is specially 
noticeable in the case of the two accounts of Ὁ. sparing Saul’s 
life. That ch. 26 refers to a second occasion, although no refer- 
ence is there made to a former proof of D.’s generosity, seems 
antecedently improbable; and this impression is confirmed on 
comparing the two narratives. Hach is introduced by an offer 
of the Ziphites to betray D.’s hiding-place to Saul (2319 261); 
each ends with a confession of D.’s noble conduct placed in the 
mouth of Saul; and a careful comparison of the language (see 
Kuenen, Budde) shows either literary dependence of one upon 
the other, or the dependence of both on some common tradition. 
Owing to the occurrence in ch. 26 of certain antique conceptions 
(esp. v.19), it has commonly been supposed that this is the earlier 
chapter(so Kuenen, Wellh., Stade, Driver); Budde, on the other 
hand (so Cheyne), shows good reason for connecting ch, 24 with the 
A narratives, in which case it belongs to the earlier document, 
while the archaic colouring of ch. 26 may be due to the fact that 
it has undergone less editorial revision than the earlier chapter 
(see esp. 2420). Budde further argues from the scene of ch. 25 
(Maon v.2 LXX1, cf. 2324ff) that this chapter came originally 
between chs. 23 and 24, probably having been transposed in order 
to separate the doublets, chs. 24 and 26. There are other traces 
of editorial revision in ch. 23, especially in the somewhat exagger- 
ated language of v.l4f., and the redundant description of D.’s 
haunts (26.) is probably the result of conflation. Many regard 
the covenant of the two friends (vv.15-18) as a mere doublet of 
2011-23* like that passage, the verses suggest the objection that 
Jonathan could hardly have thus definitely regarded D. as his 
father’s successor. However this may be, the narrative proceeds 
smoothly after the account of Jonathan’s visit, when the trans- 
position above mentioned has been made. 


While D. was hiding in the hill of Hachilah and 
the neighbouring desert, the Ziphites sent word of 
his haunts to Saul, and at the king’s request began 
to watch his movements, while an army was being 
collected. D. meanwhile withdrew southwards 
to the wilderness of Maon, on the edge of the 
Arabah, whither he was pursued by Saul. At one 
time, we are told, a single rocky ridge separated 
the two forces; but while D. was endeavouring to 
make good his escape before his band was com- 
pletely surrounded, Saul was unexpectedly recalled 
to repel a sudden raid of the Philistines. Popular 
tradition pointed out the cliff known as Sela- 
hammahlékéth (1.6. prob. ‘Rock of Divisions’) as 
the scene of this narrow escape (23!*-**). 

One of the most detailed and most reliable 
accounts which we possess of the whole period of 
D.’s wanderings relates to the time when he was 
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still in the region of Maon. Here dwelt a wealthy 
landowner named Nabal, belonging to the Caleb- 
ites, a tribe closely connected with that of Judah, 
though originally distinct from it. His large 
flocks were pastured on Carmel, S.E. of Hebron ; 
and not only were they unmolested by D.’s men, 
but the latter had served to protect them from the 
attacks of nomad tribes. Hearing that Nabal was 
shearing his sheep, D. sent ten men with a court- 
eous request for a present for his band, but was met 
with a churlish refusal. In wrath D. at once com- 
manded his men to arm; and while a third of the 
company was left in charge of the baggage, he 
marched with the rest to avenge the insult re- 
ceived from Nabal. Fortunately Abigail, Nabal’s 
beautiful and prudent wife, had been warned by a 
servant of her husband’s unseemly conduct. She 
immediately caused a large supply of provisions to 
be prepared, and without informing her husband 
rode to meet D. with her present. She met the 
armed band coming down the mountain side, and 
throwing herself at D.’s feet begged him to accept 
the gift, and to pay no heed to her husband’s in- 
sults, while she expressed a hope that in time to 
come no remembrance of blood needlessly shed 
might rise up to trouble his mind. Her discretion 
and her pleadings were not lost on D.; he accepted 
the present from her hand, and abandoned his pur- 
pose of vengeance and bloodshed. When Abigail 
returned home, she found her husband drunk at a 
shearing feast, but next morning she told him of 
the danger which he had just escaped. Fear and 
vexation caused a shock, of which he died ten days 
later; and D., who felt that now J” had indeed 
defended his cause, took Abigail to wife. He thus 
established a powerful family connexion with the 
south of Judah, and he further increased his influ- 
ence by marriage with Ahinoam of the southern 
Jezreel (cf. Jos 1658), At the same time his first 
wife, Michal, was given by Saul to Paltiel, the son 
of Laish, of Gallim (1 8 25). 

It seems to have been after this, according to the 
original history of A, that David removed to the 
desert tract west of the Dead Sea, and made his 


abode in Engedi, whither he was followed by Saul, | 


after the retreat of the Philistines. We are told 
that on one occasion Saul entered a large cave for 
a llecessary purpose, at a time when D. and his 
men were hidden in the recesses of the cave. 
Though urged by his followers to slay his pursuer, 
D. refused to harm the ‘ Anointed of J”,’ and con- 
tented himself with cutting off a corner of the long 
robe which lay spread out before and behind the 
owner. LD. followed Saul as le left the cave, and, 
holding out the portion of his robe, showed the king 
how he had been at the mercy of the man whom 
he was so relentlessly pursuing; and he begged 
him no longer to listen to those who charged D. 
with conspiring against him. Saul was touched at 
this generosity ; and in language which clearly 
reflects the thouglits of a historian of a later time, 
he is made to openly acknowledge his rival’s 
superiority, and to recognize him as the future 
king of Israel (1 5. 24). The other version of this 
story (ch. 26), which, though coming from a later 
document, has preserved many origina] features 
lost in ch. 24, places D. in the hill of Hachilah, and 
attributes his pursuit hither by Saul to the 
information of the Ziphites. One night Saul 
encamped in a deep valley surrounded by steep 
cliffs ; but the place being discovered by D.’s 
spies, D., accompanied by Abishai, descended 


frorn the hills, and entered unobserved into the. 


laager where Saul lay sleeping. Refusing to 
allow Abishai to smite a sleeping enemy, he bade 
him carry away Saul’s spear and water-cruse ; and 
when they had again ΕἾ μοὶ the hill ahove the 
camp, D. shouted aloud, and thus aroused first 


Abner, whom he blamed severely for his careless 
watch, and then Saul himself. To Saul, who 
recognized his voice, D. made a passionate appeal : 
‘Why did the king continually pursue him? if J” 
had stirred him up to do so, might he be propitiated 
with an offering: or were men seeking to drive Ὁ. 
out of J’s land?’ The king confessed that he had 
sinned, and promised to do D. no more harm, and 
the two parted their several ways. 

Whatever be the exact details of this meeting, it 
is clear that D. felt himself no longer safe in 
Judah, and asa last resort he passed over to the 
national enemy, and took refuge with his family 
and his followers at the court of Achish, son of 
Maoch, king of Gath. A tried warrior at the head of 
600 men, he was readily welcomed; but, not liking to 
dwell in the capital, he asked for a settlement of 
his own, and received tlie southern town of Ziklag, 
where he established himself as the vassal of his 
protector. It was now necessary for David to 
devise some means of ensuring the confidence of 
his master without injuring or estranging his own 
people. Accordingly, he made a succession of raids 
upon the Amalekites, Girzites, and other desert 
tribes living between Egypt and the south of 
Palestine. by putting to death all who fell into 
his hands, D. was able to represent to Achish that 
his frays were directed against Judah, and against 
the alhed tribes of the Kenites and Jeralimeelites 
(18 27). He had been living at Ziklag some 16 
months (v."), when the Philistines prepared for a 
decisive struggle against Israel. Achish called 
upon his vassal to accompany him to the war, and 
D. with professions of fidelity responded to the 
call. He had now placed himself in a false and 
dangerous position, Even if he were willing to aid 


| the Philistines against his fellow-countrymen, 


success in the war would have eflectually prevented 
him from becoming the accepted leader of Israel. 
Fortunately, the other Phil. leaders were less ready 
than Achish to trust him. When D. and his 80 }5 
appeared in the rearguard with Achish at Aphek, 
as the Philistine hosts were mustering, the 
princes protested against the presence of the famed 
Israelitish leader, and urged that treachery to them 
in battle would be the surest way to a reconciliation 
with the king of Israel. Achish was therefore 
reluctantly compelled to bid D. depart, and next 
morning he turned homewards with his men (chs. 
28\* 29). Two days later they reached Ziklag, to 
find that a sudden raid of the Amalekites had laid 
the town in ruins and carried the inhabitants cap- 
tive. D. was the first to recover his composure, 
and, encouraged by an answer from J” given 
through the ephod of Abiathar, he started to pur- 
sue the foe. At the brook Besor, probably the 
Wady Esheria south of Gaza, 200 of his men were 
compelled to remain, overcome by fatigue. The 
pursuit, however, was continued, and an Egyp. 
slave, who was found half dead in the way, offered 
in return for a promise of life and liberty to guide 
D. to the enemy’s encampment. The Amalekites 
were surprised at dusk while feasting, and few of 
the men escaped. All the captives were recovered, 
and a large booty was taken. On the return to the 
brook Besor, a dispute arose as to the right of the 
men who had been left there to share in the spoil. 
D., however, decided in their favour, and thus 
established the principle that those who fought 
and those who guarded the baggage should share 
alike. Of the rich spoil D. had a further use to 
make, for he sent costly presents to the elders of 
Hebron and other towns in the south of Judah, 
where he had been accustomed to find shelter 
during his earlier outlaw life (ch. 30). In this way 
he secured friends whose assistance was soon to be 
of the highest importance to him. It would seem, 
indeed, that these presents were scent after the 
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battle of Gilboa, for it was only two days after 
his return to Ziklag that D. heard of the defeat 
of Israel and the death of Saul and his three eldest 
sons. The tidings were brought by ἃ young 
Anralekite, who is said to have presented to D. 
the royal crown and bracelet; but the account 
given by him of the death of Saul (2 8 11:10) cannot 
be reconciled with the more reliable narrative in 
1831. The messenger was rewarded for his tid- 
ings by being at once put to death (28 118: ef, 
410). the defeat of Israel was commemorated with 
mourning and fasting, while D. himself expressed 
in a beautiful ode his grief for Saul and Jonathan. 
Of both he speaks in tones of warmest respect and 
affection; his love for Jonathan is expressed in ἃ 
burst of passionate feeling; but it is noticeable 
that no religions thoughts are contained in the 
poem. Its genuineness is not unquestioned, but 
its Davidic authorship is accepted by Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade, Budde, Cheyne, Driver, and others. 

The opportunity had at last arrived for D. to 
return to 1115 native country. After inquiring of 
J”, he removed to Hebron, the ancient sacred city 
of Judah, accompanied by his family and his 
followers with their households. His presents had 
already gained him the goodwill of the Judean 
elders ; a renowned warrior of their own tribe was 
more likely to defend their interests than a younger 
descendant of the house of Saul; and ». was 
forthwith anointed king in Hebron (28 2!*), We 
hear of no opposition on the part of the Philistines. 
D. still retained Ziklag (1 8 27°), and doubtless 
continued to be a Philistine vassal. A division of 
the Isr. kingdom was conducive to the Philistine 
supremacy. Acvording to the Chronicler, he had 
received accessions to his forces, outside his own 
tribe, while still at Ziklag ; twenty-two men are 
named of Saul’s tribe (1 Ch 12?-*), while of the tribe 
of Manasseh several chiefs are said to have deserted 
to D., when he came with the Phil. army against 
Saul, and to have assisted him against the 
Amalekites (ἐδ. vv.'°-**). The Chronicler, indeed, 
makes no direct mention of the reign of Eshbaal 
(Ishbosheth), or of the division of the kingdom, but 
in reality there were still several years of fighting 
aud waiting before D. was recognized as king over 
al) Israel, 

D.’s first public act was at once generous and 
politic. He sent messengers to the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and thanked them for their loyal and 
courageous conduct in rescuing the bodies of Saul 
and his sons. But the adherents of the lrouse of 
Saul still remained true to the family. The 
natural licir to the throne was the only surviving 
legitimate son of the late king, Ishbosheth, or 
rather Eshbaal (1 Ch 8*), who was perhaps still 
under age ; for the later gloss in 28 910 is certainly 
incorrect. His kinsman Abner, Saul’s powerful 
general, retired with him across the Jordan to the 
ancient eity of Mahanaim, and there made Eshbaal 
king. His dominions extended over Gilead and 
Geshur (Vulg. and Syr.), and on the west of 
Jordan over Jezreel, Ephraim, and Benjamin; but 
Abner was the real ruler and the support of the 
dynasty, and perhaps he, too, was compelled to 
recognize the over-lordship of the Philistines (so 
Kamphausen). Jtegarding the seven years during 
which D. reigned at Hebron we have but the 
scantiest information. He seems to have acted on 
the defensive, and probably felt that his cause 
would gain by waiting. Possibly, it was only by 
degrees that Abner extended his authority, so that 
some time elapsed betore the rival forces were 
brought into collision. Only of one engagement is 
any account given; Joab’s followers were vic- 
torious, but in the flight Abner killed Asahel, 
Joab’s youngest brother. The cause of Eshbaal 


was declining even before he alienated his pro- ! 


tector Abner, whom he reproached for taking one 
of his father’s concubines. In anger Abner entered 
into communication with D., offering to bring over 
the whole kingdoni into his hands. The only con- 
dition made by D. was the restoration of his wife 
Michal, through whom he doubtless hoped to sup- 
port lis claim as Saul’s successor. Michal was sent 
back by Eishbaal’s orders, and Abner conferred with 
the elders of the various tribes, wlio had already 
begun to recognize the inability of the house of 
Saul to defend them: against their foes, and to look 
to D. as the one hope of the nation. Abner then 
visited Hebron, where he was entertained by D.; 
but on his departure he was murdered by Joab, in 
revenge for his brother Asahel. D. already began 
to find his loyal but unscrupulous nephew too 
strong for him. He could only express his abhor- 
rence of the murder, which was indeed likely to 
alienate the supporters of Saul’s house, and cause 
Abner to be lionourably buried in Hebron, while 
he himself composed the funeral dirge—conduct 
which further increased the king’s popularity 
(2$ 8. The death of Abner could not long delay 
the fall of Eshbaal; two LBGenjamite captains 
shortly afterwards murdered lim during his mid- 
day sleep, and brought his head to D. in Hebron. 
The king commanded the instant execution of the 
murderers, while Eshbaal’s head was buried in the 
tomb of Abner (ch. 4). D., who had formerly led 
Israel to victory against the Philistines, was now 
recognized as the natural leader of the people; 
the elders of the nation assembled at Hebron, a 
solemn league was made, and 1), anointed king 
over the whole of Israel. He is said to have been 
at this time 37 years of age (9 αὶ δ᾽. ἢ. The 
Chronicler gives an account of the bodies of men 
sent by the different tribes to make D. king, and 
of the three days’ feast which they kept at Hebron 
(1 Ch 1277-4): but the language used is that of a 
later time, the numbers given are in most cases 
certainly too large, while the position assigned to 
the contingent of priests and Levites does not 
increase our confidence in the narrative. 

Except for the important record of events in D.’s 
family, our accounts of 1115 reign are fragmentary 
and incomplete ; our history is not arranged in a 
strictly chronological manner, and the time and 
order of events must be to some extent a matter 
of conjecture. In spite of the present arrangement 
of 28 5, there can be little doubt that the Phil. 
wars were the first important events after D.’s 
recognition by the whole nation. The task im- 
posed upon him by his election as king was that 
of freeing his country from Phil. domination. It 
was no longer possible for him to continue a vassal 
to a foreign power, nor were the Philistines likely 
to acquiesce, when without their consent he assumed 
sovereignty over all Israel. When, therefore, ‘thre 
Phil. heard that they had anointed D. king over 
Israel’ (2 5 617), they at once invaded the country. 
D. seems to have been unprepared, and was com- 
pelled ‘to go down to the hold,’ ὁ.6, probably the ola 
stronghold of Adullam, of such importance during 
his outlaw life, while the Philistines penetrated 
to the heart of the country and occupied Bethle- 
hem and the Valley of Rephaim, probably between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem (25 23¥4 ; so Stade, and 
Kittel who places the valley of Rephaim north 
of Jerusalem). Of the duration and progress of the 
war we have no certain information, but some 
detached notices of it have been preserved. [i 
was while the Philistines had a garrison in Beth- 
lelreni that the three ‘mighty men’ forced their 
way to the well by the gate, to bring D. a draught 
of water for which he had expressed a wish ; but 
the gift obtained at such a risk was too precious 
to drink, and D. poured ont the water as an 
offering to J” (28 238”). Other incidents of the 
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war are recorded in 2 § 2122, At Gob D. was 
nearly slain in combat with a giant, but rescued by 
Abishai, and in consequence D.’s men declared 
that he should no longer risk his life in battle. On 
another occasion Elhanan of Bethlehem slew 
Goliath of Gath, and other feats of D.’s heroes are 
recorded (28 23°). A decisive battle was fought 
at Baal-perazim, where D., encouraged by an oracle, 
attacked his enemies, and dispersed them ‘like a 
breach of waters,’ and the images of the enemy 
were carried off as booty (2 5 5.531, cf. Is 28"). 
Another decisive engagement took place in the 
valley of Rephaim. 1). on inquiring of J” was 
bidden not to make a direct attack, 2.6. from the 
south, but to take the enemy in the rear, and attack 
them when a rustling noise was heard in the Laca 
trees. He was again completely successful, and 
the Philistines were defeated from Gibeon to Gezer 
(1 Ch 14-17, 2 S 572-25), Following up his victories, 
D. destroyed the Philistine supremacy, taking from 
them, as is said, ‘the bridle of the mother city’ 
(2 5 8). The importance of these victories must 
have been far greater than the scanty notices of 
them would at first suggest. 

The nation was now freed from external oppres- 
sion: the next task was to weld it into one whole. 
A great step towards this end was the capture of 
Jebus, and the creation of a new capital. A Can. 
tribe still unsubdued oceupied the district between 
Judah and Benjamin, settled round the city of 
Jebus, from which they derived their name. The 
strong fortress of Zion, standing on the eastern 
ridge between the Kidron and the so-called Tyro- 
poean valley, protected their city (see JERUSALEM). 
Situated as it wasin the centre of the land, and 
commanding the principal lines of communication 
between north and south, and between east and west, 
it was admirably suited for a capital; and here D. 
marched with his forces. The inhabitants, trust- 
ing in their strong walls, derisively declared that 
‘the blind and lame’ would be sufhcient to defend 
them. Nevertheless, the place was taken by storm 
(2 5 5°), According to 1 Ch 11° Joab was the 
first to scale the walls, and received in reward 
the post of commander-in-chief. The city was 
newly fortified, and here D. removed with his 
family and court. The importance of this step 
can hardly be overestimated. Gibeah of Saul and 
Hebron were merely tribal capitals; Jerus. stood 
on neutral ground, and was the capital of the 
whole nation, while, bordering alike on Judah and 
Benjamin, it would be regarded with favour by 
the king’s own tribe and by that of his predecessor. 
The choice of the site is a signal proof of D.’s 
genius and statesmanship. ere gathered now 
inhabitants from all Israel, but mainly, no doubt, 
from Judah and Benjamin, while, to judge from 
the case of Araunah (2 Καὶ 241%), the original 
Jebusite population was allowed to retain its 
former possessions. ‘The effects of the capture of 
Jerus. were felt beyond the borders of Israel. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, entered into friendly relations 
with D., and supplied him with builders and 
material for a palace in his new capital. In true 
Oriental fashion D. marked the fresh increase of 
his power by increasing his harem. ‘While still in 
Hebron he had married four more wives, and had 
already six sons: Amnon the firstborn, the son of 
Ahinoam of Jezreel; Chileab the son of the 
prudent Abigail; Absalom the son of Maacah, 
daughter οἱ Talmai, the Arameean king of Geshur ; 
Adonijah the son of Haggith ; Shephatiah the son 
of Abital; and Ithreaim the son of Eglah (25 375; 
ef. 1 Ch 3'8, where Daniel is put for Chileab). 
Michal, who had been restored to David, unfortun- 


the succession would have been avoided. On re- 
moving to Jerusalem D. took fresh wives and concu- 
bines from this place, and the names of several 
more sons are recorded (2 8 517-16, 1 Ch 85:9 14*7; on 
variations in the three lists, cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.). We must not judge D. herein from a 
modern Western standpoint. In the East a man’s 
wealth and power are to a great extent measured 
by the number of his wives and the size of his 
family ; and by politic alliances, as, for example, 
with the daughter of the king of Geshur, D. in- 
creased his influence at home and abroad. At the 
same time he introduced into his capital the source 
of many of the dangers and corruptions of an 
Oriental court, and the evil was increased by the 
weak affection with which D. treated his favourite 
sons, 

The next measure was to make the political 
capital also the religious centre of the nation ; and 
for this purpose D. resolved to bring up to Jerus. 
the old sacred ark, which had for many years been 
left at Kiviath-jearim (1 § 71), or Baal-judah (25 
67; ef. Jos 155 ©, 1 Ch 13°). Thither D. went with 
a large number of Israelites ; the ark was drawn in 
a new cart, accompanied by two of its attendants, 
Uzzah and Ahio; while D. and his subjects 
marched behind to the strains of festal music. 
But at Nacon’s threshing-floor, probably not far 
from Jerus., Uzzah, while attempting to steady the 
ark, suddenly fell dead. Dismayed at this occur- 
rence, D. was afraid to have so dangerous a symbol 
near him, and the ark was placed in the house of 
Obed-edom the Gittite, probably one of David’s 
Philistine mercenaries. Three months later, how- 
ever, on hearing that the ark had brought blessing 
upon this house, D. took courage to carry out his 
original design. ‘This time the ark was safely 
carried in triumph into the ‘city of David,’ while 
the king himself, wearing a priestly linen ephod, 
danced in the procession before it. A tent had 
already been prepared for its reception in the 
citadel ; here solemn sacrifices were oflered, after 
which the people were dismissed with the king's 
blessing and gifts of food. When D. returned to 
his house, he had to meet the scofis of Michal, who 
taunted him with his undignified appearance in the 
procession that day; but the king with true 
dignity expressed his readiness to dance before J”, 
who had chosen him above the house of Sanl. To 
this irreverence of Michal’s was attributed the fact 
that she remained childless: but she had at this 
time been married some fifteen or twenty years. 

It is instructive to compare with the narrative of 28 6 the 
account given by the Chronicler of the bringing of the ark to 
Jerus. (1 Ch 13. 15. 16). The old history is largely rewritten to 
bring it into accordance with later ideas and institutions. An 
important place in the ceremonial is assigned to the priests 
and Leyites, who in the older version are conspicuous by their 
absence : Obed-edom of Gath becomes ἃ Levitical musician and 
doorkeeper. 

The contrast between the simple tent for the ark 
and his own palace suggested to D. the need of 
building some more permanent temple; but the 
king’s adviser, the prophet Nathan, who had at 
first approved of the design, subsequently induced 
D. to abandon it. Possibly, both prophet and 
people feared the effects of innovations in religious 
matters. Nathan’s message to D. is contained in 
28 7, a chapter which in its present form shows 
the influence of Deut., but is in the inain of some- 
what earlier date (see Budde). There we are told 
how Nathan, the night after his approval of D.’s 
design, received from God a message for the king: 
Never yet had J” required a temple of the judges 
of His people; tent and tabernacle had _ been 
sufficient hitherto. D. should not build a house 


ately bore no children ; otherwise the grandson of 
saul would have been the natural heir to the 
throne, and the subsequent disputes with regard to 


_for Him; He would build a house (¢.e. a lne of 
| descendants) for D.; and though D.’s seed might 
‘need to be chastised, God’s mercy should not depart 
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from them, (ν. 13, which speaks of D.’s successor, who 
was to build a temple for J”, seems not to belong 
to the original form of the chapter; it weakens 
the antithesis of vv. and 1), This message is 
followed by a beautiful prayer, in which D. 
thanks God for all His goodness to himself and his 
people. 

It was probably soon after his settlement in 
Jerus. that D., in remembrance of his covenant 
with Jonathan, inquired whether there remained 
ret any survivors of Saul’s house, whom he might 
senefit for the sake of his friend. He was told 
that there was still a son of Jonathan, and at D.’s 
orders Mephibosheth or Meribaal (1 Ch 853 9%°) was 
brought from the house of Machir at Lo-debar ; 
the property of Saul, apparently confiscated, was 
restored to him, and given to Ziba, a former 
servant of Saul’s family, who was to till the ground 
for his master, while Meribaal dwelt at Jerus., 
where his conduct would be under the royal super- 
vision, and ate at the king’s table. Meribaal 
was lame, having been dropped by his nurse as 
she fled on hearing of the Israelite defeat at Mt. 
Gilboa. He was then five years old; now he is 
deseribed as havilg a young son, an indication 
that these events took place some ten years after 
D. became king over all Israel. With other 
descendants of Saul, however, D. was compelled 
shortly afterwards to deal in a diflerent manner. 
The land was afflicted with drought, and eon- 
sequent famine, for three years, and D., on inquir- 
ing of the sacred oracle, was told that a curse of 
blood rested upon the land, because of an attempt 
made by Saul to exterminate the Gibeonites, an 
Amorite tribe bound bya covenant to Israel. The 
only compensation which the Gibeonites would 
accept was that seven of Saul’s sons should be put 
to death; and D. delivered to them the two sons 
of Saul’s concubine Rizpah, and five sons of his 
daughter Merab (MT wrongly Michal). These 
were accordingly hanged to J” in the sacred hill 
of Gibeon (cf. Driver, Zext of Sum.), while the 
eorpses were lovingly watched by the devoted 
Rizpah, till the first rains showed that the atone- 
ment was accepted. Then D., in recognition of 
the mother’s devotion, gave orders for the burial of 
the corpses ; and the bones, as well as those of Saul 
and Jonathan, were interred in the ancestral 
sepulchre of Kish (28 2111, This occurrence 
must be placed after the recognition of Meribaal 
(v.”), but before the rebellion of Absalom (2 § 108). 
We have no right to blame D.’s action in this 
matter; he acted in accordance with the religious 
beliefs of his time, and with what he conceived to 
be the best interests of the nation; and, in spite of 
Shimei’s reproaches, we may believe that D.’s con- 
temporaries regarded the matter in the same light 
as himself. 

Under D. the kingdom was more completely 
organized than it had been under his predecessor, 
and the admimstration was intrusted to royal 
officers (25 81618) 0025-26), Foremost of these was 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, D.’s nephew, who was 
commander-in-chief of the whole army; the scribe 
or chancellor, to whom belonged the control of all 
official documents, was Shisha (1 K 43, corrupt 
readings in 28 817 20%, 1 Ch 186) . the state his- 
torian or clironicler (mazkir, t.e. remembrancer), 
Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud ; Adoram controlled 
the levy, ¢.e. the forced service exacted by the king 
from his subjects; at the head of the priesthood, 
beside Abiathar, the representative of the house of 
Eli, stood Zadok, the ancestor of the later priestly 
house, but of his origin or appointment no 
authentic information is preserved ; Ira, a Manass- 
ite of the family of Jair, was another priest, and 
D.’s sons also performed priestly duties. Traces 
of a royal council are to be found in allusions to 


Ahithophel, D.’s counsellor (2 8 151"), and to 
Hushai, D.’s friend (id. ν. 57, ef. 1 K 4°). A very 
important institution was that of the royal body- 
suard, taking the place of the ‘runners’ of Saul 
(1S 91, The nucleus of it was doubtless David’s 
old band, which had accompanied him during his 
wanderings and his residence at Ziklag. The 
technical name of this force was the Gibberim, 
heroes or mighty men; and their numbers were 
probably kept at the traditional 600. They were 
now largely recruited from forcigners, especially 
Philistines and Cherethites, a people of the south of 
Palestine (18 8014, Zeph 2°), perhaps originally con- 
nected with Crete; hence the guards were commonly 
called the Cherethites and Pelethites (wh. see). 
That these were the same body as the Gibborim 
appears from 1 K 181-38; the text of 28 1518 is too 
uncertain to form an argument to the contrary. 
The whole corps was under the command of 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. Included in or 
distinct from this guard, was a select body of 
Thirty distinguished for special valour, over whom 
was Abishai, the brother of Joab; while Three 
Warriors are named as ranking even higher than 
Abishai and Benaiah (2 5 235%, and cf. Driver, 
adloc.). This guard of experienced soldiers formed 
the only standing ariny in the kingdom; and being 
stationed in the capital (ef. 28 11%, Neh 816) they 
became a powerful support to the king’s authority, 
and ensured the discharge of his orders. As will 
appear later, they played an important part at the 
accession of Solomon. 

Tor war on a large scale the army still consisted 
of the whole male population of military age, who 
were summoned to arms in time of danger. The 
force seems to have consisted wholly of infantry, 
except for a few chariots and horses retained after 
the detest of Hadadezer (28 84). But when D.’s 
wars of foreign conquest began to involve pro- 
tracted campaigns, and long absence from home, 
some new system became desirable. It was per- 
haps partly to meet these requirements that D. 
instituted the census, which was earried out evi- 
dently after the completion of the Syrian wars, 
for his officers travelled as far north as the Hittite 
city of Kadesh (2 Καὶ 24°, LXX. Lue.). The nilitary 
aspect of this measure is clear from its being 
intrusted to Joab and the captains of the host 
(v.4, 1 Ch 21%); but the census may have been also 
intended as a basis for a regular system of fixed 
taxation, to meet the needs of an organized 
government. The measure was regarded with 
suspicion, perhaps as involving an undue increase 
of royal authority, and even Joab protested against 
it; nevertheless, he carried out his task in 9 
months and 20 days. A severe pestilence, which 
visited the land immediately afterwards, was re- 
garded by D. and the people as a sign of the 
divine displeasure. We are told that the prophet 
Gad offered D. the choice of three punishments— 
three years’ famine (LX X,1 Ch), three months’ flight 
before his enemies, or three days’ pestilence ; and 
that the king chose the last, preferring to fall into 
the hand of God rather than of man. But when 
the destroying angel reached Jerus., he was bidden, 
in consequence of D.’s penitence, to stay his hand ; 
and D., at Gad’s bidding, bought the threshing- 
floor of Araunah or Ornan (Ch) the Jebusite, and 
offered there a sacrifice, whereby he obtained from 
God merey for the land (2824). The place of 
sacrifice became afterwards the site of Solomon’s 
temple (2 Ch 3!). The narrative shows that we 
must not expect to find for D.’s reign careful 
records of the numbers and divisions of the people. 
Yet such statistics are presupposed by the Chron- 
icler, who in his account of David’s armies and 
officers (1 Ch 23-27) describes a far more humerous 
and elaborately organized body of religious and 
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civil and military officials than is likely to have 
existed in the time of David. Fragments of old 
records may be incorporated in his work (¢.g. 1 Ch 
2 725-81). but the older history shows no trace of the 
thousands of Levites, or of the bodies of 24,000 
men continually under arms (1 Ch 971-15) of which 
the later historian speaks. 


Of most of D.’s wars we possess but a short summary in 28 8; 
the Ammonite war, on account of its connexion with Bath- 
sheba’s history, is related at length. The complete victory over 
the Philistines (81) has been already named. For some un- 
explained reason D. made war on Moab, where his parents had 
formerly taken refuge, and, on conquering the country, treated 
it with great severity, putting to death two-thirds of the 
prisoners. The exploits of Benaiah (2 § 2320) may be referred to 
this campaign. Moab now became tributary. The next war 
was provoked by the neighbouring Ammonites. Their king, 
Nahash, Saul’s enemy (1 § 11), had shown himself friendly to D., 
and on his death D, sent an embassy of condolence to his 
successor Hanun. But Hanun, suspicious of D.’s intentions, 
and perhaps alarmed by the subjugation of Moab, dismissed the 
messengers with gross insults. The Ammonites knew that they 
must now prepare for war, and sought for alliances among the 
small Aramean kingdoms of Zobah, Beth-rehob, Maacah, and 
Tob, which were united in 2 common interest to check the 
rising power of Israel. Joab, with the Isr. army, marched out 
to Rabbah, the Ammonite capital, and, finding an enemy 
opposing him on both sides, divided his forces. With the 
picked troops he prepared to meet the Aramwan allies, 33,000 
strong, while the rest of the army he placed under the com- 
mand of his brother Abishai, to confront the Ammonites. The 
rout of the Syrians by Joab was the signal for the flight of the 
Ammonites within the walls of their capital, and thus ended 
the first campaign. The next year Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
summoned to his assistance allies from beyond the Euphrates. 
The whole Aramsan force, under his general Shobach, was 
encamped at Helam, where D. himself, having crossed the 
Jordan at the head of the whole Isr. army, attacked them, and 
defeated them with great slaughter, Shobach being among the 
slain. All the chariot-horses which were captured were dis- 
abled, with the exception of sufficient for a hundred chariots. 
The summary (8°) seems to speak of another great victory won 
by D., when the Syrians of Damascus came to the assistance of 
Hadadezer. Zobah now made peace with Israel ; prefects were 
appointed in Damascus and elsewhere, and, in addition to 
numerous presents, D. brought back to Jerus. the golden shields 
of Hadadezer’s guard, and large quantities of brass from two of 
his treasure cities. An alliance was made between D. and Tou 
(v.9& LXX,1Ch 18%), king of Hamath, and Hadoram (1Ch 181°) 
the son of Tou was sent with presents and greetings to David. 
These and other treasures, including spoil taken from the 
Amalekites, D. is said to have dedicated to J” (2 8 810), Ammon 
remained unsubdued, but in a third campaign Joab besieged 
Rabbah, and at last succeeded in capturing the part known as 
‘the city of waters.’ As the fall of the whole city was now 
assured, Joab summoned D. from Jerus., that the king himself 
might have the glory of the conquest. D. advanced with a 
fresh army, and completed the capture of Rabbah, A large 
amount of spoil fell into his hands, including the costly,gold 
crown of the idol Mileom (RYm, see 2 S 1226-31), The prisoners, 
according to the ordinary translation of 1231, were tortured and 
treated with great cruelty. There are, however, diificulties 
about the rendering of the verse; a slight change of read- 
ing (72yn for ~2pya, see RVm) would give the meaning that 
the people were reduced to servitude (so Hoffmann, Kautzsch, 
Driver [doubtfully] ; Stade regards the verse as corrupt). The 
last of D.’s foreign conquests was that of Edom, but we have 
only a few disconnected allusions to the war. It appears 
that D. gained a great victory in the Valley of Salt after his 
Syrian campaign (28 810}, LXX,1Ch 1811}. Ps 60 title). By this 
conquest he obtained command of the ports on the Red Sea. 
Prefects were appointed throughout the country, and for six 
months Joab remained in Edom, to destroy the male population 
(1 K 1115£), 


It now remains to relate certain events in D.’s 
own family which troubled the later years of 
his reign. During the Ammonite war, D., who 
had remained in Jerus., committed adultery with 
Bathsheba, the wife of one of his officers then 
serving before Rabbah. In hopes of concealing his 
euilt he sent for Uriah; but the latter, who had 
perhaps heard rumours of what had taken place, 
refused, on the plea of military duty, to see his 
wife. Thereupon D. sent orders to Joab to place 
Uriah in a post of danger, and ensure his death. 
When the husband was dead, and the time of 
mourning past, Dathsheba was taken into the 
royal harem. The story was doubtless not un- 


known in Jerus.; the moral sense of the people | 


found expression through Nathan the proplict, who 
by means of a parable boldly rebuked David ; and 
though on the king’s confessing his guilt the 


prophet assured him of forgiveness, he predicted 
the death of Bathsheba’s newly-born child. (28 
1230-12 are perhaps a later addition, a true comment 
on the subsequent history; for it has been pointed 
out that with the old Heb. ideas of guilt and 
penalty it is hardly consistent to regard the sin as 
forgiven [v.*] while the curse remains. So Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade.) In spite of all D.’s prayers and 
fastings, the child died; but in due time a second 
son was born to Bathsheba, the future king 
Solomon (2S 11. 191-55), 

It was probably not long afterwards that the 
fruit of D.’s evil example appeared. His eldest 
son Amnon outraged his hell pletar Tamar, and 
when D., though greatly displeased, yet partly 
from partiality for his firstborn (137! LXX), partly 
perhaps from the remembrance of his own guilt, 
failed to punish the offender, the duty of avenging 
the maiden’s wrong fell to her own brother 
Absalom. He waited his opportunity for two 
years, and then caused Amnon to be murdered at a 
sheep-shearing feast, to which all the king’s sons 
had been invited. Absalom fled to the court of 
his grandfather, the king of Geshur. D. mourned 
long for his firstborn, then his longings turned ts 
the son in exile; but out of season he could show 
severity. For three years Absalom remained in 
banishment; then Joab, divining the king’s secret 
feelings, by the instrumentality of the woman of 
Tekoa procured his recall. For two years longer 
Absalom was excluded from the court, until he 
compelled Joab to intercede for him; then he was 
brought to the king, and received a kiss of recon- 
ciliation (25 13. 14). After the death of Amnon, 
and probably also of Chileab, Absalom was the 
natural heir to the throne. He was now com- 
pletely estranged from his father, and soon began 
to endeavour to supplant him. ‘To impress the 
people, he assumed royal state; to gain their 
favour, he would stand by the gate to meet all who 
came to the king with their suits, and lament that 


he was not king to do them justice. Thus he 
‘stole the hearts of the men of Israel.’ There is 


no evidence that D., who used to ‘execute judg- 
ments and justice to all his people’ (2 8 815), now 
neglected to do so. The stories of Nathan and 
the woman of Tekoa imply the contrary, but with 
the extension of the borders of Israel the number 
of suits may well have increased beyond the king’s 
power to deal with them. We cannot say whether 
the crimesin the royal household had shaken the 
loyalty of the people,—in certain matters the 
nation at large did not show itself very sensitive to 
moral irregularities (2 8 167+-*4),—but it is probable 
that at Hebron the removal of the capital to Jerus, 
was still a grievance, and the tribesmen of Judah 
seem to have considered themselves not sufliciently 
favoured by the king. Absalom made prepara- 
tions for four years (157 LXX. Luc.), then under 
pretence of a vow he visited the old sacred city of 
Hebron. Here he was joined by D.’s counsellor, 
Ahithophel of Gileh, perhaps the grandfather of 
Bathsheba (cf. 2S 11° 23%4), and Absalom’s rebel- 
lion was proclaimed by messengers throughout the 
country. D. was taken entirely by surprise, and 
resolved to withdraw at once from Jerusalem, If 
he escaped the first attack of the conspirators, he 
possessed better troops than were to be found on 
the other side. Delay would increase the diificul- 
ties of his opponents, and give his supporters time 
to rally. leaving the palace in charge of ten 
concubines, he erossed the J<idron, accompanied 
by his household and bodyguard, amid the weep- 
ing of the whole land, and took the road by Olivet 
to Jordan. Many traits of D.’s character are 
brought out during this flight,—the devotion which 
he inspired in his followers, when Ittai of Gath, 
though but a short time in his service, refused to 


bade Hushaiingratiate himself with Absalom, and 
try to frustrate his plans; his prudence, in estab- 
lishing communications between himself and the 
capital by means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan; his 
impetuous hastiness in judgment, when he promised 
Ziba the lands of Meribaal; and at the same 
time his submission and forbearance, when he 
endured the curses of Shimei because J” had 
bidden him, and urged that a Benjamite had more 
right than his own sen to seek his life (28 15. 
lot), 

D.’s plan of meeting treachery by treachery was 
suecessiul. By Ahithophel’s advice, Absalom did 
take over his father’s concubines as a token of 
succession to his throne; but, instead of pursuing 
1). at once, he accepted the counsel of Hushai, to 
wait till he could muster troops from the whole 
country. Ahithophel, who realized the artificial 
nature of the enthusiasm for Absalom, foresaw 
that this delay was fatal to the rebellion, and 
forthwith hanged himself. Warned by the two 
priests’ sons, Ahinaaz and Jonathan, of the need 
of haste, D. and his followers crossed the Jordan 
in safety before daybreak. He took up his head- 
quarters at Mahanaim, the former eapital of 
Eshbaal, and there received support from Shobi, 
the son of his old protector the king of Ammon, 
who may now have been a vassal prince; from 
Machir, the guardian of Meribaal, and from a 
wealthy Gileadite named Barzillai (16%-17). Ab- 
salom was the first to act on the offensive, and 
erossed the Jordan with his army. 1), was pre- 
vented from going into battle by the entreaty of 
the people, who urged that he was worth 10,000 of 
them ; [αὶ he publicly charged his generals, Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai, to deal gently with Absalom. 
Joab knew that he was strong enough to disobey, 
and that the death of the leader would put an end 
to the rebellion. D.’s soldiers were victorious, 
and Joab himself slew Absalom as he hung in the 
branches of a large terebinth. 1), by the gate of 
Mahanaim awaited anxiously the issue of the 
day; then he forgot all else in his passionate 
grief for his ungrateful son. Joab, however, 
roused him to put his duty as a king above his 
private feelingsas a father, and 1), returned to the 
gate to receive the greetings of his servants who 
had risked their lives for him (18-198). 

Only taet and diplomacy were now required to 
bring about the king’s return. Among the tribes 
of Israel a speedy revulsion of feeling took place, 
and they repented of their ingratitude to the king 
who had saved them from their enemies. Bui 
Judah still stood aloof; D. therefore sent to Zadok 
and Abiathar, to influence in his behalf the elders of 
his own tribe, and to urge them not to be behind the 
rest of Israel in bringing back their king. At the 
same time he sent a special message to Amasa, the 
son of his sister Abigail, whom Absalom had made 
commander-in-chief, and swore to give him the 
office now held by the self-willed Joab. The men 
of Judah were soon won over; and when, in re- 
sponse to their invitation, the king returned 
homewards, the tribe assembled at Gilgal on the 
Jordan to weleome him. Shimei came with them 
at the head of a thousand Benjamites, and im- 
plored D.’s pardon, which was freely granted. In 
spite of Abishai’s remonstranee, D. would not have 
the day of his triumph marred by putting any 
man to death. To Meribaal, however, who also 
came to meet the king, D. gave less than justice. 
Meribaal eharged Ziba with slandering him, and 
failing to provide him with an ass to follow D. in 
his fight; Ziba had said that his master was wait- 


ing in Jerus. in hopes of recovering his grandfather’s 


throne. It was not easy to decide where the truth 
lay, and D. hastily dismissed the matter by bid- 
ding the two divide the land. The king appears 
in ἃ more favourable light when he turns to 
reward his benefactors. He pressed the aged Bar- 
zillai, who accompanied him to Jordan, to come 
and live with him in Jerus.; and when Barzillai 
pleaded to be excused, on the ground of his great 
age, his son Chimham was allowed to take his place 
and be the recipient of the royal favours. But 
even before the king reached Jcrus. it appeared 
that he had not succeeded in conciliating Judah 
Without exciting the jealousy of the other tribes. 
While he had sent special messengers to his own 
tribesmen, he had taken no notice of the half- 
expressed goodwill of the rest of Israel. When 
therefore, at Gilgal, half the host of Israel came to 
escort D, home, they complained that the men of 
Judah had stolen him away; they had becn 
slighted, although they had ten parts in the king, 
and the rights of the firstborn (25 19% LXX), A 
sharp dispute arose between the two sections of 
the nation, and a Benjamite, Sheba the son of 
Lichri, gave the signal for a fresh revolt. The men 
of Israel followed him, renouncing all part in the son 
of Jesse, while the men of Judah accompanied D. 
to Jerusalem. It was necessary to take immediate 
steps against therebels. D. therefore bade Amasa 
assemble the forces of Judah within three days, 
thus tacitly depriving Joab of the supreme eom- 
mand, Amasa delayed beyond the appointed time, 
and D. was compelled to have recourse again to his 
old tried general. Joab (20° Pesh., MT Abishai) 
was bidden to take the royal bodyguard, ‘the 
mighty men,’ and pursue after Sheba. At Gibeon 
Amasa met him. It might have been expected 
how Joab would treat his rival; he took his oppor- 
tunity to murder him, and then, with his troops, 
hastened to Abel-beth-maacah, a town in the far 
north of the country, where Sheba had taken 
refuge. To save the town the inhabitants delivered 
up Sheba’s head, and the rebellion was at an end 
(198-207), From 28 243 we may perhaps infer 
with Ewald that Absalom’s rebellion lasted for 
three months. 

Some years must have elapsed before the closing 
scene of D.’s life. The old warrior, who at the 
time of Absalom’s rebellion was never without 
resource, and had to be kept back by his soldiers 
from the battle, is now seen in the feebleness of 
extreme old age, kept within the palace, where no 
elothing will supply warmth to his bodily frame, 
and he 15 nursed by a fair young damsel of Shunem, 
named Abishag. Tle had negleeted to make any 
definite arrangements with regard to the succession 
to the throne, but his eldest surviving son was 
generally regarded asthe heir. This was Adonijah, 
a young man of great beauty, who had always 
been indulged by his fond father. Like Absalom 
before him, he assumed the state appropriate to the 
heir-apparent. On his side were most of D.’s older 
supporters, including Joab and Abiathar, but 
another party in the palace favoured Solomon, the 
son of D.’s favourite wife, Bathsheba. To the 
latter belonged the prophet Nathan, who perhaps 
felt that Adonijah was not the fittest man to rule, 
Zadok, the younger and probably rival priest, and 
Benaiah the captain of the bodyguard. An obvious 
danger awaited the unsuccessful aspirant to the 
throne after D.’s death (ef. 1 K 15), and Adonijah 
resolved to make in good time a public declaration 
of his claims. He invited his supporters, ineluding 
the king’s sons and the royal ofticers of the tribe 
of Judah, to a feast at the saered stone of Zoheleth, 
at the lower end of the Kidron Valley, and here the 
guests are said to have greeted Adonijah as already 
king. But tidings of this step were brought by 
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Nathan to Bathsheba, and at the prophet’s advice 
she informed the king, and reminded him of a 
oromise that her son should reign. By agreement 

athan came in and confirmed her words, where- 
upon D, repeated with an oath to Bathsheba the 
promise that Solomon should sueeeed. Then, 
rousing himself to act, the old king commanded 
Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah to place Solomon on 
the royal mule, conduct him to the spring of 
Gihon, and solemnly proclaim him king. The 
support of BDenaiah and the troops would make 
opposition useless. D.’s orders were earried out, 
Solomon was anointed, and a rejoicing erowd 
escorted the young king back te the city to set 
him on the royal throne. The shouts from Gihon, 
half-way up the Kidron Valley, had reached 
Adonijah at his feast, when Jonathan the son of 
Abiathar came in with news of Solomon’s corona- 
tion. The guests fled, and Adonijah took sanctuary 
at the altar, but received from Solomon a promise 
of his ufe on condition of good conduet (1 Ix 1). 

Our narrative in 1 Καὶ 2-2 gives us an unpleasing 
picture of D.’s last days. He is represented as 
eounselling Solomon to do good to Barzillai, but 
not to let Joab or Shimei die in peace. The 
genuineness of the narrative is much disputed. 
Vv.*4 are doubtless a later addition by a Dentero- 
nomie editor; Wellh., Stade, Kautzsch reject the 
whole of vv.t?; but it seems more probable that 
vv.” formed part of the original document (so 
ISuenen, Budde, Kittel, Cheyne). Their historical 
eharacter 1s another question, whieh ean only be 
judged on subjective grounds. It is argued, with 
eonsiderable exaggeration, that D. was too infirm 
to trouble about public matters, or to eounsel his 
successor; and that another tradition gives us a 
religious song under the title of D.’s ‘ Last Words’ 
(28 23)-7), We must not measure the advice 
aseribed to D. by our own standard. A young and 
untried ruler like Solomon might be endangered 
by opponents whom D. was strong enough to spare; 
and the king, who had delivered up to death Saul’s 
seven sons to atone for their father’s guilt, may 
have feared that the eurse of Shimei, or the 
murders of Joab, unless avenged, would bring 
down punishment on some other man. To us the 
words put into D.’s mouth do not appear seemly 
for a dying man, or in aecordanee with the noblest 
traits of D.’s charaeter ; it cannot be said they are 
impossible. Many would be glad to think that 
they are only due to the historian, who represented 
D. as the real author of some of Solomon’s earliest 
acts, hoping to glorify the aged king, or else to 
elear the memory of the builder of the temple. It 
is easy to understand why a later historian pre- 
ferred to ascribe to D. far nobler sentiments when 
he reeorded the king’s last words and his final 
eharge to Solomon (1 Ch 28. 29). 

D. is recorded to have reigned 7 years and 6 
months in Ifebron, and 33 years in Jerus. (25 24 
5%, 1 K 2"). Forty years is a eonventional round 
number in Heb. chronology, but the figure is 
approximately eorrect. Absalom, who was born 
in Hebron (258 85), was grown up at the time of 
Amnon’s outrage; his rebellion took place some 
10 or 11 years later (189: 98 14° 157); and, as was 
remarked above, several years must have intervened 
between this and D.’s death. Again, the Philis- 
tines and Moabites had been subdued before the 
Ammonite war; the marriage of Bathsheba took 
place in the third campaign against Ammon: and 
Solomon, her sccond son by D., was of full age 
when he came to the throne. Smee D., when he 
first appears before Saul, is a tried warrior, he 
must have died at an advanced aye. According 
ἰο 2 5. 5% he reached 70 years. He was buried in 
the eapital, which received from bin the name of 
the ‘eity of David’; and alter the return from exile 
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the sepulchres of D. were still pointed out between 
Siloam and the ‘house of the mighty men’ (Neh 
Suis ef. AG 955. 

Later hiblical writers and editors describe D, as he appeared 

to the Jews of their own age. To the compiler of the Books of 
Kings D. is a standard of piety, with whom his successors are 
compared; he is the king whose ‘heart was perfect with J’”’’ 
(1 K 114 etc.), ‘who turned not aside save in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite’ (ὧν. 155). The Chronicler, from feelings easily 
understood, passes entirely over the darker side of D.’s life, and 
the trouhles in his family (see esp. 1 Ch 20). He represents the 
pious king in his later years as absorbed in preparations for the 
temple; for this he has accumulated vast treasures, and he 
exhoris the people to give freely for the same purpose (1 Ch 22, 
29). He arranges for the services of the future sanctuary, 
organizing the sacred choirs, and determining the courses of 
priests and Leyvites, porters and treasurers (chs. 22-26). Finally, 
he hands to Solomon the pattern of the temple, which has heen 
revealed to him hy God (2811-12), and adinonishes his son on the 
greatness of the sacred duty which has been laid upon him 
226-19 981-10. 20f.). The figures given in these chapters, as in 
many parts of Chronicles, are incredibly large ; the arrangements 
descrihed for the sacred ministers and services are those of 
Zeruhbabel’s temple, though on a grander scale. In the older 
records the only direct connexion between D. and the temple is 
that implied in his sacrifice at Araunah’s threshing-floor 2 8 
2418-25), and possibly in his dedication of his spoils ({ῤ, S'4Ff-), 
Older material may well underlie the narrative of the Chronicler 
or his authority; but for our general estimate of D. and his 
times we must rely entirely on the Books of Samuel. 


Allusion has been made earlier in this article to 
D.’s connexion with the Psalter. Minuter study 
makes it wore and more difheult to conceive of 
him as the author of some of the most spiritual 
products of the OT religion. This is not merely 
on account of D.’s sins, acknowledged and repented 
of, but beeause of his erude ideas on religious 
matters which appear from time to time in the old 
records, and because the historians attribute to 
hun, apparently without blame, both words and 
acts, which from the standard of a higher religion 
must be emphatically condemned. D. was first 
introdueecd to Saul as a minstrel; as a deviser of 
musical instruments he is named inAmG®. The 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan, a secular song, 
reveals to us D.’s poetic power; as a eomposer of 
sacred poenis he appears in the appendix to Samuel 
(2 5 22. 23-7) and in Chronieles (esp. | Ch 167-*). 
How much older this representation may be is hard 
to say; but it points to a tradition that D. was 
the father of Heb. psalmody, and it would be rash 
to deny the possibility that some psalins or portions 
of psalms of Davidic authorship are to be found in 
the Psalter. Hf such there be, we inay expeet to 
find them in the group of psalms which Ewald 
scleeted as being genuinely Davidic, viz. Ps3. 4. ‘7. 
8.11. 15. 18. 19!-® 241-* 71099, 32, 10], and the frag- 
ments 6059 6813.18. 1441214. but probably this list 
requires to be considerably redueed. Ly the titles 
78 psalms are assigned to D., the principal groups 
being Ps 3-41 (omitting 10. 33) and 51-7U (omitting 
66. 67). In the LXX the number is somewhat 
larger, the title ‘to David’ being added to 14 more 
(including 93-99 Heb.), but omitted in some MSS 
from 3 or 4others. The following special occasions 
are named in the Heb. titles :—3, when he fled from 
Absalom; 7, eoneerning the words of Cush, a 
Benjamite; 18, when J” delivered him from his 
enemies and from Saul; 30, at the dedieation of 
the House; 34, when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimelech; 51, after his rebuke by Nathan; 
52, when Doeg denounced hin to Saul; 54, when 
the Ziphites betrayed his hiding-place; 56, when 
the Philistines took him in Gath ; 57, when he fled 
from Saul, in the cave; 59, when Saul’s messengers 
watched the house to killhim; 66, efter the defeat 
of Edom in the Valley of Salt; 63, in the wilder- 
ness of Judah; 142, when he was in the cave, 

The character of Ὁ, has been very variously 
estiinated, exaggerated praise naturally producizg 
a revulsion to the opposite extreme. Undue weight 
has often been attached to the deseription of D. as 
‘the man after God's own heart’; but the phrase, 
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which occurs only in 1 § 13 (quoted thence in Ac 
13°"), may be seen in the original context to denote 
one according to God’s mind or purpose, one who 
possesses the necessary qualities for a ruler of 
God’s people (cf. Jer 3%). It has been more difficult 
to do justice to D. on account of the different 
representations, found together in the Bible, but 
belonging to very different dates. The picture in 
Chron. of a Jewish saint las led many to censure 
unfairly the warrior kiug of a rudeage. Butif a 
critical examination of our authorities compels us 
to reject as unhistorical some pious deeds or noble 
words attributed to D., on the other hand it affords 
a more trustworthy standard by which to measure 
D.’s position among hiscontemporaries, and removes 
many of the glaring inconsistencies which have 
occasioned difficulties to students and historians. 
We may first look at the darker side of his 
character and its numerous limitatious, which show 
that he did not rise entirely above the level of the 
barbarous age in which he lived. His foreign wars 
are sometimes marked by very great cruelty. 
Even if the Ammonites were not tortured, yet in 
his desert raids no life was spared (1 S 27%), and 
the victories over Moab and Kdom were followed 
by massacres. The story of the patriarch Jacob 
suggests that deception and cunning were part of 
the Isr. character; certainly they often appear in 
D.’s history. The deceit practised at Nob may be 
excused by his circumstances; his professions of 
loyalty to Achish (1S 28? 29°) may have been 
cautious words used to one who has power to 
compel; but the continned fraud practised at 
Ziklag points to a man who was used to crooked 
dealing; he could induce Hushai to counteract 
Ahithophel’s advice by mean and treacherous ways; 
and after his sin with Bathsheba he stooped to 
base and cowardly means to conceal his guilt and 
remove Uriah from his path. Moreover, D.’s 
religious beliefs fell far short of the teaching of 
the great prophets. Ii he did not himself worship 
idols, he at Icast allowed Michal to keep the 
teraphim in his house; and to determine the will 
of God he had constant recourse to the sacred 
ephod. He associated the worship of J” with His 
presence in the land of Israel, could think that J” 
had stirred up Saul to pursue him, and that His 
displeasure might be removed by the fragrance of 
a sacrifice (15 26"); and he put to death seven 
innocent men to procure J“s favour for the land 
(28 21:1. And there are other blemishes in D.’s 
character. He can judge a case on the impulse of 
2 moment (2 5. 16%), or dismiss one but half heard 
(1023), and breaks out against Nabal into a 
passionate desire for vengeance. The great sins of 
his life, his adultery with Bathsheba and murder 
of Uriah, are perhaps but the common crimes of an 
Oriental despot; but, so far as we can judge, they 
were not common to Israel, and D. as well as 
his subjects knew of a higher mora] standard. 
Lastly, his weakness in dealing with his own 
family is little to his credit. ‘The imperious Joab 
is ‘too hard’ for him; Amnon and Adonijah are 
indulged and spoiled, and even the outrageous 
conduct of the former mects with no punishmeut ; 
Absalom and Adonijah are allowed to declare their 
pretensions to the crown, while D. neglects to take 
proper measures to determine the succession to 
the throne. But in justice to D. it must be remem- 
bered that his family difliculties were in part the 
natural outcome of polyganiy, and partly due to 
the state of culture of his time. In the East the 
same unwise and selfish love is still often mani- 
fested by a brave father to his children. The last 
charge to Solomon (1 K 21:9) bas been already 
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to find a saint, but a king, a hero, anda man. No 
testimony to D. could be more eloquent than that 
of the charm he exerted on all who had to do with 
him, Everywhere he inspires love and devotion. 
Jonathan is his closest friend; Saul, Michal, all 
Israel love him. It is the same in later years. 
Achish pronounces him blameless (1 5 296. 9), what- 
ever Ὁ. does pleases the people (2 8 3%); the three 
mighty men risk their life to bring him a draught 
of water ; his soldiers call him the ‘lamp of Israel,’ 
and will not let him endanger himself in battle 
(2S 9117 18%) ; Ittai of Gath will follow him in life 
or death (76. 154). Nor was this devotion and 
admiration undeserved. A brave and successful 
warrior, who had fought many a campaign against 
his country’s foes, he safely led and ruled the 
rough men who gathered round him as an outlaw. 
His justice was experienced alike by Nabal’s shep- 
herds and his owu followers (18 25% 15% 30%-%9) ; 
his concern for his followers’ lives is seen when he 
cannot drink the water from the well of Bethlehem. 
Hasty and passionate le could be, even in his zeal 
for justice (2S 49:12 125); but far more marked is 
his signal generosity. He spares Saul’s life when 
he is in his power (1 8 24. 26), and laments for his 
death in a noble song (Ὁ Καὶ 1); the messenger from 
Mt. Gilboa and the murderers of Eshbaal are put 
to death, when they think that they are bringing 
D. good tidings. He can bear with Shimei’s curses 
during his flight, and forgive him freely on his 
return. For the sake of Jonathan he spares and 
shows favour to his son, and in the person of 
Chimham he repays the kindness of Barzillai. 
The warmth and tenderness of D.’s affection is 
revealed in his lamentation for his ‘brother’ 
Jonathan; and still more in his own family, as in 
his distress at the illness of Bathsheba’s child, or 
at the death of Amnon and Absalom. Nor are 
higher elements wanting in D.’s religion; as may 
be seen from his simple but pious faith, when he 
dances before the ark, and is ready to abase 
himself before J” who has exalted him (2 5 6%); 
or still more when he prepares to leave Jerus. 
without the protection of the ark. THe accepts his 
misfortunes with resignation, and acknowledges 
them as the consequence of his sins; while he 
retains his trust in God’s goodness (25 1274f 1575t 
1610-12 9414-17), And even in the record of his sin 
his better qualities come out; for not many rulers 
would have accepted such a plain rebuke, or mani- 
fested such sincere repentance. When compared 
with a Joab or a Gideon, we recognize the great- 
ness of David’s character. 

But it is especially as a ruler that D. left his 
mark on his own generation and on posterity. He 
set himself to free his country from its enemies, to 
secure it against invasion, and to make the people 
one. Jerus. was virtually his creation; he strove 
to make it the religious and political centre of his 
kingdom ; and the discontent of Judah bears witness 
to the zeal with which he laboured for the whole 
nation, and not only for his own tribe. His 
efforts were the more successful, because with re- 
niarkable penetration (cf. 25 141%) he always knew 
the right measures to adopt. He wins the Judean 
elders by judicious presents, but can wait at Hebron 
for Eshbaal’s fall; he thanks the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, disavows 811 part in Abner’s murder, retires 
from the first attack of Absalom, but keeps u 
communication with the capital. In all the varie 
difficulties of his eventful life he is never without 
resource. Nor was he negligent of the administra- 
tion of his kingdom. It is said that he ‘ executed 
judgment and justice to all his people’ (25 8%); 
and this statement is borne out by the readiness 


sufficiently discussed. | with which he listencd to Nathan or the woman 
It is now necessary to turn tothe other side of | of Tekoa. Doubtless he once forced a census on 
the picture, remembering that we must not expect ' an unwilling people, but except in one instance 
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we never hear of him using lis power for selfish 
ends. 


In two respects the reign of D. became an ideal. 


for later times. He was remembered as a just and 
χρικαθανο ruler ; and when oppression and injustice 

ecame only too common in Israel, the great 
prophets looked forward to a time when again a 
righteous king should sit on his throne (Jer 23°, 
ef. Is 16°); and the name of D. became the symbol 
of the ideal ruler of his line, who they believed 
must come (Jer 30%, Ezk 34°" 37%"), and who was 
afterwards termed the Messiah. Again, it was 
through D. that the group of Isr. tribes became a 
powerful nation, and extended its sway over the 
neighbouring peoples. Thus Israel began to feel 
that it had a mission in the world; and though 
D.’s empire began to melt away even before his 
successor’s death, this conviction never died, even 
in the darkest hour. Still the people believed that 
in God’s own time they would be called upon once 
more to subdue the surrounding nations (cf. Am 
912), or like a second D. to proclaim to heathen 
races J”s great and holy name (cf. Is 55°"), 


LITERATURE.—For the analysis of Samuel see esp. Wellhausen, 
Composition (1889), pp. 248-266; Kuenen, Onderzoek (1887), i. 
386 ff., or Hist. Krit. Einleitung (1890), 1. ii, 37-62, 72; Budde, 
Richter und Samuel (1890), pp. 210-276. For the text, Driver, 
Heb, Text of Sam. (1890); Wellhausen, Vet ἃ. Biicher Sam. 
(1871). For the criticism of Chronicles, 1b. Prolegomena, Eng. 
tr. (1885), p. 171ff. See, further, W. R. Smith, ‘David,’ in 
Eneyel. Brit.8; Dillmann in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon ; Kamp- 
hausen, ‘Philister und Hebraer,’ Ζ4 ΤΊ, 1886, pp. 43-97 ; Ewald, 
History, Eng. tr.liti. 54-203 ; Stade, Geschichte (1889), i. 224-299 ; 
Kittel, Hist. of the Hebrews, Eng. tr. (1896), ii. 35-49, 119-182; 
Cheyne, Devout Study of Criticism (1892). 

H. A. WHITE. 

DAY (0%, qjuéoa).—In Hebrew the word ‘day’ is 
frequently used in phrases such as ‘day of distress,’ 
‘of evil,’ ‘of calamity,’ ‘of death’ (cf. ‘day of 
salvation,’ Is 498), which for the most part explain 
themselves. It is also used more witlely of tyme 
in general, esp. when some event is described 
vividly as that of a single day, e.g. Dt 16°, Jg 18°, 
Mal 3? (ova with infin. or perf., but not wx ofa, 
which refers to some particular day, 2519” (29 Heb.), 
Est 91). With a personal genitive we find the 
singular used to express (1) the birthday, or festal 
day, Job 81, Hos 7°; and (2) the time of calamity 
or death, Jer 507, Ezk 21%, 1 S 261°, Ps 378, Job 
18”, The plural ‘days,’ according to a very common 
usage, denotes the lifetime, reign, or period of 
activity of any one, Gn 26!, Jg δ᾽, 1 Καὶ 10%, Is 1! 
etc. Hence the repeated omn 923 of K and 
Ch = Annals. With a local proper name the 
‘day’ implies some notable battle, a signal judg- 
ment or disaster, e.g. Is 91 the day of the defeat of 
Midian; Ps 137’ the day of the fall of Jerus. ; 
Ezk 30° the day of Egypt; Hos 111 the day of Jezreel. 
With the prophets ‘in that day’ is a common 
formula in describing what is to come at some 
future period of blessing or retribution, Is 21, 
Jer 4°, Am 916 etc. ete. Ci. also the phrases ‘ Lo, 
days are coining’ (esp. in Jer and Am), and ‘in 
the latter end of the days’ (on: nm nya), te. at the 
end of the period to which the prophet’s vision 
extends, e.g. Gn 49! (the time of the settlement in 
Caanan), Dt 4° ({srael’s repentance in exile), 
Hos 3°, Mic 4! (the Messianic period). 

Many of these expressions have passed into the 
language of NT, e.g. ‘in the days of Herod,’ Mt 91, 
Lk 1°; ‘in these (those) days,’ Lk 1°92}, Ac 3%; ‘in 
the last days,’ 2 'Ti 81, Ja 5°; also ‘my day,’ the day 
when Christ appeared among men, Jn8 ; ‘theday of 
salvation,’ the time during which salvation is offered 
to mankind, 2 Co 67; ‘the evil day’ of trial and 
temptation, Eph 6% ; ‘in that day,’ e.g., when Christ 
reveals Himself more fully to His disciples, Jn 14% 
16%: 6, In particular, the last day of the present 


dispensation, when Christ shall return to earth for | 
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‘the day,’ He 10%; ‘that day,’ Mt 72,2 Th DP; 
‘the last day,’ Jn 6° 11%; ‘the day of judgment,’ 
Mt 11”, 1 Jn 4%; ‘the day of Christ,’ Ph 1}. 
‘the day of the Lord,’ 2 Th 93, cf. Lk 1739. Ro 9215, 
2 Co 14, Rev 6!" etc. ; ‘the day of God,’ 2 P 88}, 

Prob. it is with allusion to the ‘day of the Lord’ 
or ‘the day of judgment’ that St. Paul uses the 
phrase ‘of man’s day’ (ὑπὸ ἀνθρωπίνης ἡμέρα) to 
denote mere human judgement (1 Co 4°), 

The contrast between duy and nighé gives rise 
to certain metaphorical expressions. Thus ‘day’ 
is the period of life during which there is oppor- 
tunity for working (Jn 9%, cf. 11°). Christians are 
said to belong tothe day, since they should abstain 
from evil deeds, which are usually done under the 
cover of darkness, 1 Th 58, cf. Ro 13%. On the 
other hand, this life, with its ignorance, trials, and 
difficulties, is contrasted with the future day of 
fuller knowledge (2 P 119) and of completed salva- 
tion (Ro 13"). See also Time; for the Creative 
‘Day’ see COSMOGONY ; and for Day of the Lord 
see HSCHATOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

H. A. WHITE. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.—See ATONEMENT, DAy 
OF. 


DAY’S JOURNEY (Gn 8035 oY 373, Jon 34 oF aban, 
Lk 2 ἡμέρας 606s),—When the making of a day’s 
journey is predicated of any one, we are not to 
understand merely that the person travelled for a 
day or for so many hours thereof. ‘ Day’s journey’ 
is no mere indication of time, but a real though 
very indefinite measure of space. Its length would 
vary according to the nature of the ground tra- 
versed ; on a level plain it would be longer than 
over a country broken by hills or water-courses, 
Its distance would, again, be conditioned by the 
circumstances or capabilities of the traveller; a 
messenger on a hasty errand (cf. Gn 31%) would 
achieve better results than a caravan, the rate of 
which would be regulated by the slowest beast of 
burden. A sturdy courier, without undue exertion, 
might put 25 to 30 miles behind him in a day; 
while a caravan, with its encumbrances, would not 
be able to overtake more tlian about 20 miles at the 
most. The camel usually proceeds at a rate of 
about 24 miles an hour, and as 6 to 8 hours would 
be sufficient for a day, a caravan (probably iin- 
plied Lk 2*) might accomplish 15 to 20 miles; with 
much impedimenta, as recorded in the travels of 
the patriarchs Gn 30°, or of the Israelites Nu 10%, 
the day’s journey would necessarily be much less. 
In the present-day pilgrimages to Mecca, 224 
miles is said to be a common day’s journey for a 
caravan. We may perhaps safely figure to ourselves 
in connexion with the expression ‘day’s journey’ 
an average distance of 20 to 25 miles. See further 
SABBATH Day’s JOURNEY. A. GRIEVE. 


DAYSMAN.—In 1 Co 4° ‘ man’s judgment’ is lit. 
‘man’s day’ (ἀνθρωπίνη ἡμέρα), and is so tr® in 
Wryclhf, Tind., Cov., and Rheims; for the word 
‘day,’ or its equivalent, has been used in many 
languages in the special sense of a day for hearing 
causes and giving judgment. (See DAy.) From 
‘day’ in this sense was formed the word ‘days- 
man,’ after the example of craftsman, herdsman, 
and the like, to signify a judge, umpire, or 
arbiter. The oldest instance given in Oxf. ling. 
Dict. is Plumpton Corresp. (1489) p. 82, ‘Sir, the 
dayesmen cannot agre us’; the next, Coverdale’s 
tr. of Job 938 ‘Nether is there eny dayes man to 
reprove both the partes, or to laye his honde 
betwixte us,’ from whom it has been retained in 
AV and RY. J. HASTINGS. 


DAYSPRING.—Job 28" * Hast thou. . . caused 


the final judgment, is described in various phrases: ' the dayspring to know his place?’ (mY); Wis 1638 
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‘at the dayspring pray unto thee’ (πρὸς ἀνατολὴν 
φωτός, ΤΥ ‘at the dawning of the day’); and 
Lik 178 ὁ the d. froin on hich hath visited us’ (ἀνατολὴ 
ἐξ ὕψους). ‘The word is of freq. occurrence for the 
dawn of day, as iden, Decedcs (1555), p. 264, ‘ The 
day sprynge or dawnynge of the daye gyveth a 
certeyne lyght before the rysinge of the soonne.’ 
Davies (Bible Eng. p. 249) points ont that virtually 
the same expression occurs in εἶσ 19” ‘ wlien the day 
began to spring, they let ler go,’ and 18 9°° ‘it came 
to pass about the spring of the day.’ In Gn 32" the 
minarg. lias ‘ascending of the morning’ for ‘breaking 
of the day’; and in Ps 65° east and west are called 
‘the outgoings of the morning and evening.’ 
J, HASTINGS. 

DAY-STAR.—This is Wyclif’s transl. of the Gr. 
φωσφόρος in 2 P 1%, and he has been followed by 
all subsequent translators. The Ing. word (in all 
VSS till RV there are two sep. words, ‘ day star,’ 
RV ‘day-star’) was nsed in two senses. (1) It 


signified the planet Venus (Lat. Lucifer), that. 


star which preceded or accompanied the rising 
of the sun, the morning star, as in Lydgate, 
Temple of Glas (1355), ‘ airest of sterres... Ὁ 
Venus. . . Ὁ mighti goddes, daister after nyght’ ; 
and Holland’s Pliny, 11. 8, ‘for all the while that 
shee [the planet Venus] preventeth the morning, 
and riseth Orientall before, she taketh the name of 
Lucifer (or Day Starre) as a second sun hastening 
the day.” (2) It was applied poetically to the sun, 
especially by Milton, as Lycidas, 168— 

“50 sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams.’ 

In 2 P the word is used in the first sense, the 
morning star. The passage is therefore parallel to 
Rev 2% ‘the morning star,’ and 2915 ‘the bright, 
the morning star.’ ‘These passages, Plumptre 
thinks, are evidence that this had come to be 
recognized among the apostolie Christians as a 
syinbolic name of the Lord Jesus as manifested to 
the souls of His people. 

Wychf has a eer in Job 38 ‘Whether 
thou bryngist forth Lucifer, that is, dai-sterre, in 
his tyme’; and it is found in Is 14" AVm and RV 
‘O day star,’ AV text ‘O Lucifer.” See LUCIFER. 

J. HASTINGS, 

DEACON.—The words διάκονος (-et-la) refer to 
service rendered without regard to the quality of 
the person rendering it. Thus the διάκονοι at a 
feast may be either bond or free; and any one 
doing such service is a διάκ. for the time being. 
Thus, in NT they are used—(1) of service gener- 
ally (Ac 12°, Ro 15%, 1 Co 16"); (2) of our Lord’s 
work in particular (Mt 20%); (3) of the temporal 
ruler (io 13+) as θεοῦ διάκ. ; (4) of the work of tlie 
apostles (e.g. Ae 1” 68, 1 Co 3°, 1 Ti 1%): but in 
none of these places is there any trace of διάκονος 
as an official title. The transition is found Ro 
12’, where the διακονία in contrast with προφητεία, 
διδασκαλία, παράκλησις, seems to indicate specific 
services, though the διάκονος himself is not men- 
tioned. (Cf, Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 198 f.). 

Where do we first find official διάκονοι Ὁ In Ae 
ὅθ οἱ νεώτεροι are of course tacitly contrasted (as 
Lk 225) with of πρεσβύτεροι; but the parallel 
νεανίσκοι in 5” seems to show that the contrast is 
only of age, not of office. Coming to Ac 6, were 
‘the seven’ deacons? Permanent officials of some 
sort they probably were; if we take account of 
St. Luke’s way of recording ‘beginnings’ of 
movements. 

For the common identification of them with the 
later deacons, we have (1) The general corre- 
spondence of their duties. (2) The word διακονεῖν 


see 


(Her, 111. 12. 10, iv. 15. 1 ‘Stephanus primus diac.’) 
onward. (4) The number ot deacons limited to 
seven at Rome (Cornelius ap. Bus. #2 vi. 48: 
also Soz. Hi vii. 19, referring to Ac 6), and by 
Cone. Neoces. Cun. 15, also referring to Ac 6, 
though Cone. Trull. Can. 16 rejects it. 

Against it, (1) They are nowhere in NT called 
διάκονοι, and Philip in Ac 918 is simply ‘one of the 
Seven.” So neither is their work called διακονία. 
(2) The qualifications laid down Ac 6° for the 
seven are higher thau those required by St. Paul, 
1 Ti 3%, for deacons. (3) Of the Seven, Stephen 
was largely a preacher, and Philip in Ac 21° (some 
twenty-live years later) holds the much higher 
rank of an evangelist. (4) The Seven evidently 
rank next to the apostles, and have much the 
same position at Jerusalem as the presbyters we 
find a little later. The arguments are not very 
strong either way; but, upon the whole, the 
adverse one seems the stronger, for this is a ques- 
tion on which tradition (150 years to Irenzus) 
would seem specially liable to slip. The Seven, 
then, would seem to have been neither («) deacons, 
nor (δ) temporary officers (Weizsiicker), and con- 
cern us no further if they were (6) almoners pure 
and simple (Cone. Trull. supra), or (ad) presbyters 
(Ritschl), though they may have been (e) the 
original from which both the two later orders 
diverged, of deacons and presbyters (Lange). 

In any case, the first explicit mention of deacons 
(Ph 1) is at Philippi, about Α.Ὁ. 63; and again 
(1 Ti 3°) at Ephesus a few years later. They are 
not mentioned with Titus in Crete, but afterwards 
every church seems to have had its deacons. 

Concerning Jewish parallels to the office. The 
deacon has no likeness to the Levite, who 
was rather a porter of the temple, who looked 
after the beasts, and sang in the choir. Neither 
do the deacons resenible the single jo (Lk 4%, 
banpérys) of the synagogue, who was more like our 
verger, opening and shutting the doors, cleaning 
the building, handing the roll of the Law to the 
reader, etc. Thenearest Jewish parallel is the 's3a 
npis or collectors of the alins. ‘This phrase, how- 
ever, rather suggests the tax-gatherer (ΝΠ Δ ΝΘ 
ἈΡΝῚ ΝῸΡ by, 2 K 23 Tare., with which compare 
Clement, Hp. 42, misquoting Is 60"), than the 
deacon whose duties lay so much among the poor. 
Upon the whole, the office was substantially new. 

Qualifications are laid down by St. Paul (1 Ti 3) 
first for the bishop, then for the deacon. Generi- 
eally they are alike, but with clear specific differ- 
ences. Hach must be grave, temperate, and free 
from greed of money, the husband of one wife, 
and a good ruler of his own house. But while the 
deacon may serve, if there is no actual charge 
against him, the bishop must be dver{\ywarros—one 
against whom no just charge can be made. The 
deacon’s temperance and gravity are emphasized 
for the bishop, who is further reminded that if he 
cannot rule his own honse well, he cannot be 
trusted to rule the house of God. The deacon is 
specially told not to be double-tongued or a lover 
of dirty gain, whereas it is enough to say generally 
that the bishop is not to be a lover of money. 
Then the bishop must have sundry qualifications 
for dealing with other men. He must be apt to 
teach others, whereas it is enough for the deacon 
to hold the mystery of faith in a pure conscience. 
He must also be a lover of hospitality, and a 
moderate and peaceable man, with some experience, 
and a good character even among the heathen. 

Different qualifications point to difierent duties. 
The deacon’s work evidently consists very much 
in visiting and relieving the poor, where his 


τραπέζαις used of them, though this is balanced by 
διακονία τοῦ λόγου of the apostles themselves in | 
the next verse. (3) Common opinion from Irenzus | 


special temptations would be in one direction te 
gossip and slander, in the other to picking and 
stealing from the alms. If he uses his ofiice well, 
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he may look forward to a good footing towards 
God, and much boldness towards men. On the 
other hand, the teaching, the hospitality, and the 
general intercourse with Christians and heathens, 
which are so conspicuous in the bishop’s work, 
seem no regular part of the deacon’s. 

Of the appointment of deacons we are told very 
little. In the case of the Seven (Ac 6), first the 
apostles lay down the qualifications required, tlien 
the Church elects seven, then the apostles approve 
and admit them. In the Pastoral Epistles St. 
Paul does not get beyond the first stage of laying 
down qualifications, though Timothy is plainly 
intended to approve the candidates, and there is 
no hint given that the Church did not elect them. 
The process would most likely be the same as for 
the bishops or elders. H. M. GWATKIN. 


BEACONESS.—See WoMAN. 


DEADLY has now only an active meaning, 
‘causing death’; but formerly was passive also, 
‘subject to death.’ Thus Wyelif’s tr. of 1 Co 15° 
is, ‘or it byhoueth this corruptible thing to clothe 
vncorrupcioun, and this deed thing to putte awel 
vndeedlinesse.’ Wyclif has ‘deadly’ in all passages 
in which AV has ‘mortal’ (except that in Job 417 
he omits the adj.), as well as often elsewhere, as 
He 78 ‘heere deedi men taken tithis,’ Ja 5” ‘ Elye 
was a deedli man lijk vs.’ In AV d. occurs in 
this sense Rey 13%!" ‘his d. wound was healed’ 
(πληγὴ τοῦ θανάτου, RV ‘ death-stroke’); and as an 
adv. Ezk 30% ‘a d. wounded man’ (59m). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEAD SEA (Arab. Bahr Lit, or ‘Sea of 
Lot’).—This remarkable inland lake hes in the 
deepest part of the depression of the earth’s surface 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah north- 
wards into the Jordan Valley (see ARABAH). The 
name ‘Dead Sea’ is not found in the Bible, and 
appears first to have been used in Gr. (θάλασσα νεκρά) 
by Pausanias and Galen, and in Lat. by Justin. In 
OT it is known as the Salt Sea (Gn 14°, Dt 3”) and 
as the Sea of the Arabah (Jos 319, Both these 
names are appropriate and expressive of its physical 
conditions. With reference to its geograph. situa- 
tion, it is called the East Sea (Kzk 47:8, J12*°). The 
name ‘Asphaltites’ given to it by Josephus (Ané. 1. 
ix.) is derived from the deposits of bitumen which 
are found in some of the valleys entering the W. 
shore; and, lastly, the name Dead Sea (J/are 
mortuum) is used to indicate the absence of animal 
life in its waters. This is owing, not so much to 
the high salinity of the waters, as to the large pro- 
portion of bromide of magnesium which they con- 
tain. In the streams, often of a high temperature, 
which enter the lake to the S. of the promontory 
of E]-Lisén, some living forms are exceedingly 
abundant, especially those of small fishes of the 
genus Cyprinodon. The name ‘Bahr Lit,’ by 
which the Dead Sea is known amongst the Arabs, 
is a remarkable instance of the persistence of 
traditionary names aniongst these E. tribes, if, 
as is believed by not a few, it comes down to us 
through a period of nearly 4000 years, and has 
been preserved by the descendants of the patriarch 
Lot, who took possession of the territory of Moab 
and Ammon on the borders of the Arabian desert 
overlooking the Dead Sea basin, and who naturally 
associated this inland lake with the name of their 
progenitor who had lived on its shores (an 13"), 

Physical Features.—The Dead Sea lies nearly 
N.-S. along a line corresponding to that of the 
Jordan Valley; its length is 47 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 10 miles. It reeeives thie 
waters of the Jordan from the N.; those of El- 


E., and the Kidron (En-Nar) and several lesser 
streams from the W.; and as the Dead Sea, like 
all salt lakes, has no outlet, the consequence is that 
the waters which enter it pass olf in the form of 
vapour into the atmosphere. The yuantity of water 
poured into the Dead Sea basin must be very 
great, especially during the months of April and 
May, when the Jordan is swollen by the melting of 
the snow in the Lebanon range; but such is the 
dryness of the air and the heat of the sun’s rays in 
the Ghér that this increased supply fails per- 
maunently to raise the level of the surface, which 
seems only to rise and fall within the limits of 10 
to 15 ft., between the months of October and May, 
as estimated by Dr. Robinson from the position of 
the driftwood along the shore. 
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Hl-Lisin.—The Dead Sea is divided into two 
unequal portions by a remarkable promontory 
known as ‘El-Lisfin’ (the tongue), which projects 
outwards from the E. shore for a distance of 
half the breadth of the lake. This promontory 
seems to be referred to in the passage describing 
the boundary of the lot of the tribe of Judah (Jos 
157, marg. ‘tongue’), El-Lisin is eomposed, 
according to Lartet, of white calcareous mar] with 
beds of salt and gypsum. It breaks off in a cliff 
facing the W., 300 ft. high and 9 miles long, 
terminating northwards at ‘Point Costigan, and is 
connected with the Moabite coast by a narrow neck 
of marshy land. The terraced form, as well as the 
composition, of El-Lisan show that it was once part 
of the bed of the lake when its waters rose several 
hundred feet higher than at present; and it corre- 
sponds in character and composition to the terraced. 
ridge of Khashin Usdum now to be described. 

Khashm Usdwm (or Salt-mountain).—This re- 
markable ridge follows the W. shore of the 
lake from Umm Zoghal southwards to the banks 
of Wady el-ikreh at the 5. margin of the 
Ghor, a distance of 7 miles. [ὑπ upper surface is 
about 600 ft. above the lake, and seen from a 
distance appears flat; but it is deeply furrowed 
and seamed by streamlets, which have penetrated 
into the mass below. The upper part of Khashm 
Usdum is formed of strata of white saliferous and 
cypseous marl, the lower of solid salt-rock; and 
these materials are laid open to view in the nearly 
vertical cliff along which the ridge breaks off on 
the ΒΕ, side. There can be no doubt that this 
terrace, like that of El-Lisfin, and others to be found 
at intervals on both sides of the lake, were parts of 
the bed of the lake itself when its waters stood at a 
much higher level than at present. It is μι, lag 
from the base of the limestone table-land by a 
valley of broken ground, strewn with blocks of 
rock, about half a mile in width, and eroded by 
torrential action. 

The Ascent of Akrabbim (‘scorpions’).—From the 
S. shore of the lake an extensive tract, composed 
partly of slime, partly of woods and pastures, 
extends as far as the semicircular terrace whicli 
bounds the Ghor in that direction. This marsh is 
liable to floods, and its surface is strewn with 
trunks of trees brought down by the torrents. The 
terrace by which it is bounded is 500 ft. high, and 
is formed of marls overlaid by beds of sand, gravel, 
and loam, which extend southwards into the 
Arabah. They are deposits formed over the old 


Hessi, E]-Jeib, and El-Fikreh from the 8.; those | bed of the lake when its waters were 500-60) ft, 


of the Kerak, Arnon (Mojib), Zerka Ma‘in from the 
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answer to the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbim’ referred to in 
Jos 153 in connexion with the boundary of Judah. 
Robinson regards the edge of the terrace as marking 
the limits of the Ghér and the Arabah respectively : 
a view in which the present writer coneurs. 

Level of the Surface.—The Dead Sea was sounded 
in 1848 by Lieut. Lynch, who found that it de- 
scended to a depth of 1278 ft. at a point about 5 
miles N. of Costigan. It is now known that the 
surface itself descends to a greater depth below that, 
of the ocean than any sheet of water on the globe. 
This fact remained unrecognized until 1836-7, when 
H. von Schubert and Prof. Roth visited Palestine, 
and made barometric observations in the Jordanic 
basin. ‘These were followed and confirmed by Col. 
Wilson (now Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson) and the 
officers of the Ordnance Survey of Palestine by 
actual levelling from the shore of the Mediterranean 
to that of the Dead Sea itself, and have established 
the fact that the surface of the latter falls to a 
depth of 1292 ft. below that of the former. Nor 
is it surprising that this result was not detected 
before the barometer and the level were brought to 
bear on its determination ; for there is nothing in the 
atmosphere around the lake which suggests to the 
traveller, by his sensations alone, that he sustains 
a more than ordinary atmospheric pressure ; and the 
two seas being shut off from each other by a high 
table-land 50 miles across, comparison of levels by 
means of the eye is impossible. With the increase 
of barometric pressure there is a corresponding 
increase of temperature. Hence, while in winter 
snow frequently lies on the plateaux of Judea and 
of Moab, it is unknown on the shores of the Dead 
Sea; and the Arab tribes go down to the Ghor 
with their flocks of sheep and goats, and camp over 
the plain during the winter months. ‘Thus when, 
in December 1893, the writer found himself standing 
on the edge of the terrace overlooking the Ghor, he 
beheld at his feet a wide plain stretching away 
northwards towards the margin of the Dead Sea, 
and to a large extent green with vegetation and 
thickets of small trees. To the right in an open 
space were seen several large BedAwin camps, from 
which the shouts of wild men, the barking of dogs, 
and the bellowing of camels ascended. Numerous 
flocks of black goats and white sheep were being 
tended by women in long blue cloaks; and on the 
party of travellers being observed, groups of merry 
children eame tripping up towards the path accom- 
panied by a few of the elders, and, ranging them- 
selves in a line, courteously returned salutations. 
Here the Arabs remain enjoying the warmth of the 
plain till the increasing heat of the summer’s sun 
calls them away to their high pasture grounds on 
the table-land of Edom and Moab. At a short 
distance farther towards the shore of the lake is 
the village of Es-Safieh, inhabited by a tribe of 
fellahin called the Ghawarneh, who by means of 
irrigation from the Wady el-Hessi cultivate with 
success fields of wheat, maize, dhurah, indigo, and 
cotton, while they rear herds of camels and flocks 
of sheep and goats. On the produce of these fields 
the Arabs largely depend for their supplies of food 
and raiment, which they obtain by a kind of rude, 
often compulsory, barter. 

Boundaries of the Ghér.—The Dead Sea basin 
and its ancient deposits are bounded along the E. 
by the high platean of Moab, and on the W. by 
the nearly equally high table-land of Judza. The 
plain of El-Ammaya in Moab reaches a level of 
3100 ft. above the Mediterranean, and, con- 
sequently, of about 4400 ft. above the Dead Sea. 
The slopes of the escarpment along which the 
plateau breaks off are sometimes terraced, some- 
times precipitous, and are eroded by numerous 
atreams with thermal springs, of which that of the 
Zerka Ma‘in (er Callirhoé) is the most celebrated. | 


The W. slopes of the Ghoér are equally seamed 
by river courses which cut deep into the limestone 
strata, and have their sources in springs near the 
summit of the table-land. The cliffs of Ris Mersed, 
Engedi, and Masada,* the latter crowned by the 
rnined fortress, are prominent features of the 
W. shore; while the walled city of Kerak, the 
vi of Moab, crowns the heights on the E, 
side. 

Geology.—Investigations by geologists in recent 
times have dispelled some of the old ideas regarding 
the origin of this mysterious inland lake. It is 
now known not to be the crater of a voleano, and it 
is almost equally certain that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were not overwhelmed in its waters. These re- 
searches have also resulted in showing that the 
area of the Dead Sea waters is not very different 
from what it was in the days of Abraham and Lot. 
It is now known, through the observations of 
Tristram, Lartet, Hull, and others, that the Dead 
Sea occupies a part of the trough, or depression in 
the crust, produced by subsidence along the line of 
a ‘fault’ or system of ‘faults’ (fractures accom- 
panied by displacement of the strata) which has 
been traced from the G. of Akabah along the 
line of the Jordan-Arabah Valley to the base of 
Hermon (see ARABAH). This fracture was produced 
owing to the terrestrial movements which resulted 
in the whole region being elevated out of the sea 
after the close of the Eocene period. In con- 
sequence of this faulting and displacement, the 
formations on the opposite sides of the Ghér do 
not correspond with each other; those on the E., 
or Moabite, side being more ancient than those on 
the W. side at similar levels. ‘Thus, while 
the whole W. side of the Ghér is formed of 
Cretaceous limestones, the flanks of the Moabite 
escarpment are composed of very ancient volcanic 
rocks at the base; overlain successively by Car- 
boniferous and older Cretaceous beds, and onl 
surmounted at a level of about 3000-4000 ft. 
above the lake by the Cretaceous limestones 
which come down to the water’s edge along the 
W. shore. 

The fundamental rocks laid open on the flanks of 
Jebel Shomar, a massive and precipitous mountain 
which rises behind Es-Safieh, and runs along the 
EK. side of the Ghor for several miles, are 
composed of great beds of voleanic materials 
(agglomerates, tufis, and sheets of porphyry, pene- 
trated by numerous dykes). They have a slight 
dip northwards, and are overlain by red and purple 
sandstones and conglomerates of Carboniferous age 
(‘Desert sandstone’), then by Carboniferous lime- 
stone forming the terrace of Lebrusch, and this by 
the red and variegated sandstones of Lower 
Cretaceous age (‘Nubian sandstone’) which form 
the greater part of the mountain flanks, and are 
ultimately overlain by the Cretaceous limestones 
composing the crest of the Moabite and Edomite 
escarpment. 

Such is the general geological structure as far as 
regards the more ancient formations. The form 
and features of the Ghor were considerably modified 
by rain and river action in Pliocene and Pleistocene 
times. At the latter stage, corresponding to the 
close of the Glacial epoch, the waters of the J ordanic 
Valley appear to have risen to such a degree as to 
have formed a lake whose area included those of 
Merom, Galilee, and the Dead Sea, and whose 
S. margin extended into the Arabah as far 
as the ‘Ain Abu Werideh; thus producing a lake 
which had a length from N. to S. of 200 miles, 
and whose surface rose to the level of the Mediter- 


* The fortress of Masada was the last refuge of the band of 
Zealots of the Jews who defended themselves against Silva, the 
Roman general (A.D. 71), and at last destroyed themselves to 
escape capture (Jos. Wars, Vu. vill. 1x.). 
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ranean. The evidenee for this conelusion is to be 
found in the oceurrence of terraces of laeustrine 
materials at intervals down the Arabah from ‘Ain 
Abu Werideh, a locality nearly 40 miles 8. of 
the margin of the Ghér. These terraees contain 
numerous semi-fossil shells of the genera JZelania 
and Jfelanopsis.* It is easy to understand that 
during the Glacial epoeh the large rainfall and the 
melting of the snows of the Lebanon, aeeompanied 
by a climate less tropical than that which now 
prevails, may have added enormously to the supplies 
of water poured into the Jordanie basin, thus rais- 
ing the surface to the level indicated. With 
the subsequent diminishing rainfall, and the reeur- 
renee of sub-tropical conditions of climate, evapora- 
tion would gradually gain upon precipitation ; and 
the surfaee of the waters, contraeting stage by stage, 
would ultimately fall to their present limits, where 
evaporation and supply have nearly balanced each 
other. It was during such suecessive stages of 
diminution in volume, and lowering of the surfaee, 
that the terraces of lacustrine materials were 
formed, and converted into land surfaces; these 
commenee at their highest limit with those of Abu 
Werideh, and are succeeded by others at lower and 
lower levels till the present margin of the Dead Sea 
shore is reaehed. ‘The salinifieation of the waters 
necessarily aeeompanied this proeess; because the 
salts dissolved in the waters remained behind during 
the process of evaporation, and consequently tended 
to augment till saturation was reaehed. The Dead 
Sea waters, therefore, resemble those of all closed 
lakes whieh are more or less saline owing to similar 
causes. t 


LiteRATURE.—Conder, Tent Work, 1880; Hull, ‘Arabia Petrea 
and Palestine,’ in Men. PEF, 1886; Lartet, Voyage α' Explora- 
tion de la Mer Morte, 1880; Lynch, Report of U.S. Expedition to 
the Jordan and Dead Sea, 1852; Robinson, δὴ, 1865; De Sauley, 
Voyage dans la Syrie, 1853; Sehubert, Retse in den Morgeniand, 
1837; Tristram, Land of Israel, 2nd ed. 1872, Land of Moab, 
1873, ‘ Fauna and Flora of Palestine,’ in dfem. PEF, 1884; G, A, 
Smith, Hist. Geog. 499 ff. E. Huu. 


DEAFNESS.—See MEDICINE. 


DEAL.—A ‘deal’ is a part or share (A.-S, dael, 
Ger. theil), and it may be a large or small part. 
In mod. Eng. we are allowed to say only ‘he gave 
a great deal, or a good deal, of trouble,’ scarcely 
‘he gave a deal of trouble,’ and never ‘a small 
deal.” In older Eng. Chaucer could say (House of 
Fame, i. 331)— 


“Ὁ, have ye men swich goodlihced 
In speche, and never a deel of trouthe?’ 


And Latimer could represent philosophers saying 
that ‘God walked up and down in Heaven, and 
thinketh never a deal of our affairs.’ In AV deal 
is used in the phrase ‘tenth deal’ or ‘tenth deals,’ 


for Heb. jy ‘tssdrén, wherever that word occurs 
(RV ‘tenth part’ or ‘tenth parts’), See WEIGIITS 
AND MEASURES. 


To ‘deal’ is to divide or distribute (A.-S. daclan), as in 2 3 619 
‘he dealt among all the people... to every one a cake’: 
1 Ch 163, Is 687 “ἃ, thy bread to the hungry’; and Ro 123 
‘according aS God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.’ Cf. Wyclif, Lk 916 ‘And whanne he hadde take the fyue 
looves and twei fischis, he biheeld in to heuene, and blesside 
hem, and brak and delide to hise disciplis, that thei schulden 
sette forth bifor the cumpanyes’; and Coverdale, Dn 528 ‘Thy 
kyngdome is delt in partes.’ From this the verb passed into 
the sense of dealing well or 1] with a person, and then having 
any transaction with,—meanings that are freely found in AV 
as in mod, use, Ae 25% ‘this man, about whom all the multitude 
of the Jews have dealt with me’ (ἐνέτυχόν μοι, RV ‘made suit 


to me’). J. HASTINGS. 


* Mount Seir, Ὁ. 99; Phys. Geol. Arabia Petroea, etc. pp. 15-79, 
* The waters of the Dead Sea yield 24°57 lbs. of salt in 100 105. 
of water, those of the Atlantie yielding only 6 lbs. of salt in 


the same quantity; the former consist of chlorides of lime, | 


mugnesia, sodium, and potassium, and in smaller proportions of 
sulphates and bromides of the saine substances. The large 
quantity of bromine (oceurring as bromide of maguesium) las 
attracted the attention of naturalists, aud is supposed to be a 
volcanic emanation, 
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DEAR, DEARTH.—Dear is used in AV in two 
senses: (1) Beloved, as Eph δ᾽ ‘Be ye therefore 
followers of God as dear children’ (ἀγαπητός, RV 
‘beloved’). In this sense is Col 1% ‘the kingdom 
of his d. Son,’ whieh AV, along with Cov., Cran., 
Gen., and Bishops’, retained from Tindale, though 
Wyelif’s ‘the sone of his louynge’ was nearer the 
Greek (ὁ υἱὸς τῆς ἀγάπης αὐτοῦ; Rheims, RV, ‘the Son 
of his love’). See BELOVED. (2) Precious, Ac 2074 
‘neither count 1 my life d. unto myself’ (τίμιο). 
Ci. Ps 7213 Cov. ‘deare shal their bloude be in his 
sight,’ and 116% ‘right deare in the sight of the 
Lorde is the death of his sayntes,’ both preserved in 
Pr. Bk. version, the meaning being that he counts 
it too precious to leave it unavenged. 


Dearth.—That which is precious is rare, as 1 3 34 Cov. ‘The 
worde of ye Lorde was deare at the same tyme’; and from 
‘dear’ in this sense was formed ‘dearth’=searcity, famine, 
Dearth oecurs in AV Gn 4154bis, 2K 495, 2 Ch 63, Neh ὃ (all 
297, RV ‘famine’ in Gn, 2 Ch, keeping ‘dearth’ in 2 Κα, Neh); 
Jer 141 (nqy3, RV ‘drought’); Ac 711 1128 (λιμός, RV ‘ famine’); 
and RV adds Job 5% (753, AV ‘famine’), though it retains 
‘famine’ for the same Heb, in 303, J. HASTINGS. 


DEATH.—See EscuATOLOGY, LIFE. 


DEBATE.—To debate (fr. old Fr. debatre, Lat. 
de down, batuere beat) now means to diseuss, and a 
‘d.’ is a discussion, whieh 15 expeeted to be amic- 
able. But in earlier Eng. ‘to debate’ was to fight 
or wrangle, and ‘debate’ was strife, quarrelling. 
Thus Gn 13’ Geneva ‘there was debate betweene the 
heardmen of Abrams cattell, and the heardmen of 
Lots eattell’?; and Lk 12°! Cov. ‘Thynke ye that 
1 am come to brynge peace upon earth—I tell you 
nay, but rather debate.’ In this sense only is 
debate used in AV, whether as vb. or subst. As 
vb, Pr 25° ‘ Debate thy cause with thy neighbour’ 
(so RV), and Is 278 (RV ‘eontend’; both a7= 
‘strive,’ ‘go to law’), As subst. Is 584 (περ, RV 
‘contention’); Sir 28%‘A sinful man disquieteth 
friends, and maketh d. among them that be at 
peace’ (ἐκβάλλει διαβολήν ; ef. 2 Ti 3? AVm, Tit 2? 
Αγ, and see MAKEBATE); Ro 1°, 2 Co 12% (ἔρις, 
RV ‘strife’). J. HASTINGS. 


DEBIR (v37).—The king of Eglon, who aec. to 
Jos 103 joined other four kings against Joshua, but 
was defeated and put to death along with his 
allies at Makkedah. 


DEBIR (723, AaBelp, Dabir).—i. The name is 
generally supposed to mean ‘back’; hence= 
hindmost chamber, innermost room of a temple, 
and so it is used in 1K 6° to denote the Holy of 
Holies. ‘The city must have been a sacred one, 
with a well-known temple. ‘This is borne out 
by its two other names, Kiriath-sepher or ‘ Book- 
town’ (Jos 15%, Sept. πόλις γραμμάτων), and Kir- 
iath-sannah, ‘city of instruetion’(?) (Jos 15%); 
and W. Max Miller (Asien und Huropa, 1894) has 
shown that in an Esyptian papyrus, known as the 
‘Travels of the Mohar,’ whieh was written in the 
time of Ramses 11. (B.C. 1300), and is a sareastic 
aecount of an Egyptian traveller’s misadveutures 
in Canaan, reference is made tothe town. The 
writer remarks: ‘Thou hast not seen Niriath-anab 
near DBeth-thupar, nor dost thou know Adullam 
and Zidiputa.’ We learn from the geographical list 
of Shishak that the last-uamed place was in the 
south of Judah, and the Egyptian Thupar, whieh 
is followed by the deterninative of ‘ writing,’ 
would represent a Hebrew Sopfer or ‘scribe.’ As 
Anab is associated with Kiriath-sepher in Jos 115] 
15°, we must conelude that the Egyptian writer 
has interchanged the equivalent terms Isiriath 
and Beth, and that the Massoretes have wrongly 
vocalised the second element in the name of the 
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city, which should be sépher, ‘seribe,’ instead of 
sépher, ‘book.’ It was a ‘city of scribes,’ where a 
Hibra must have existed, filled with clay books 
inscribed with cuneiform characters similar to 
those found at Tel el-Amarna, and in the libraries 
of Assyria and Babylonia. The latter were usually 
established in the chamber of a temple.* 

It is possible that the name of Kiriath-sannah 
may be found in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
(Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen, 
111. No. 199), where we read: ‘The country of 
Gath-carmel has fallen away to Tagi, and the 
men of the city of Gath; he is in Beth-sani.’ 


This would locate the city in the neighbourhood of | 


Gath. 

In the OT Debir is deseribed as in the moun- 
tains of Judah, like Socoh and Eshtemoh (Jos 15 
48-50) and not far from Hebron, from whence Caleb 
‘went up’ to it (v.45). It was in ‘the Negeb’ of 
Judah, and near it were ‘the upper springs and 
the nether springs’ of water. After leaving Lach- 
ish (Yell el-Hesy) and Eglon (Tell en-Nejileh 2), 
Joshua marched to Hebron, and then ‘returned’ 
to Debir (Jos 1038, Unfortunately, these passages 
do not enable us to fix the exact position of the 
city, though the expression ‘went up’ may imply 
that it lay to the north. This would certainly 
have been the case if it is the same as the Beth- 
sani of the Tel el-Amarna tablet. The identifica- 
tion with the modern Dhfahertyeh (from Arab, 
dhahr, ‘back’) rests npon a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the name of Debir: Petrie found there 
no traces of anything older than the Roman 
period. 

Debir was taken by Othniel the Kenizzite, in 
return for which Caleb gave him his daughter 
Achsah in marriage (Jos 15'>18, Jg 14-45), There 
must consequently be some error in the text of 
Jos 10%-39) where it is said that Joshua had 
already taken Debir, and destroyed all its inhabit- 
ants. Moreover, the city of Debir is not men- 
tioned among the confederates in vv.* 5, where, 
εν ἴω contrary, Debir is stated to be the king of 

clon. 

2 DEBIR (Jos 1378). The border of Debir 
(or Lidebir) is stated to have formed part of the 
frontiers of Gad, not far from Mahanaim. If the 
reading Lidebir is accepted, the place may perhaps 
be identified with Lodebar of 28 9%. 

3. DEBIR in Jos 15’ is described as in the 
direction of the north-eastern corner of Judah, 
towards the valley of Achor and Gilgal. The 
Sept. however, reads ἐπὶ τὸ τέταρτον τῆς φάραγγος 
᾿Αχώρ, and the Vulg. has Debera. Ace. to Hupfeld 
(Ps 287) and Wellh. (Sam. 145n.) ΠῚ 31 here= 
westward. A. H. SAYCE. 


DEBORAH (πὴπῇ ‘a bee’).—1. The nurse of 
Rebekah, died on Jacob’s return to Can., and was 
buried under the terebinth (‘ Allon-baeuth’) below 
Bethel (Gn 35° E), 2. The heroine of the great 
battle by the Kishon in which Sisera and his allies 
were defeated (Jg 4 and 5). After a period of 
oppression and insecurity, which had lasted since 
the daysof Shamgar (Jg 5°), and had fallen heavil 
upon the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel, 
D., a woman of martial and determined spirit, 
together with Barak, resolved to free their people 
from the aggressions of the Canaanites. Issachar, 
their tribe (Jg 5”), had been the principal sufferer, 
but could not cope with the enemy unaided. 
Accordingly, the summons was sent round to all 


* A full discussion of the meaning of the name is given by 
Moore (Judges, p. 25 ff.), who formerly connected “5D in "DD ‘p 
with Aramaic 39D ‘border, frontier.’ Kiriath-sepher would on 
this etymology be ‘ Frontier-town,’ a suitable enough meaning. 
But for phonetic difficulties that stand in the way Moore hag 
now abandoned this derivation. 


the tribes,* claiming their assistance in the cause 
of J” the national God. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
West Manasseh, Zebulun, Naphtali, with their 
chiefs, rallied round Issachar; Reuben, Gilead (= 
Gad), Dan, and Asher refused to respond (J g 512-38), 
For the first time after the settlement in Canaan 
the tribes of Isr. acted in something like a national 
capacity ; it was the genius and courage of D. that 
instigated this united action. To meet thie Isr. 
confederation, the kings of Canaan,under the leader- 
ship of Sisera, marched to the attack; the battle 
took place in the neighbourhood of Taanach and 
Megiddo, along the right bank of the Kishon 
(Jg 5%). A great storm came on, and the swollen 
torrent worked havoe among the Can. forces, so 
that it seenied as if the powers of nature were 
fighting against them (Jg 5%"); Sisera had to 
seek safety in flight. A woman had successfully 
initiated the war, and a woman brought it to a 
victorious conclusion. Jael, by a bold stratagem, 
slew Sisera with a shattering blow from a tent- 
mallet as he stood drinking in her tent (Jg 5?*-?"), 

Such is the history of the event which has made 
D. famous among the women of the Bible, as it 
may be gathered from the song in Jg 5. This 
splendid ode was prob. not written by 1). herself ; 
the verbs in v.”° are to be rendered by the 2nd pers. 
rather than by the lst; cf. v.14. V.! merely says, 
‘then sang D. and Barak,’ a remark due to the 
later editor. But the song may well be the work 
of a contemporary, as its style and contents 
suggest ; it may claim, therefore, to be the highest 
authority for the events which it records. 

Another account, a prose version, is contained in 
chapter 4. The two accounts agree in the main 
features, but exhibit considerable differences in 
detail. In 423 Τὴ, is styled both prophetess and 
judge, while her seat is ‘under the palm-tree of D., 

etween Ramah and Bethel, in the hill country of 
Ephraim,’ whither the children of Israel resorted 
for judgment. 

It is here implied that her authority had been 
long established, and that it extended over Isracl 
(‘she was judging Israel at that time,’ 44). This 
generalization of her position reflects the theory of 
the compiler of Judges—a late writer.t Further, 
her seat is placed in the S., in the territory of 
Benjamin, far from the area of the troubles. This 
necessitates distant negotiations with Barak, and 
introduces serious difficulties into the narrative. 
It is possible that D.’s connexion with Ramah and 
Bethel may be due to a confusion based on Gn 35%, 
for which, again, the compiler may be responsible. 
We may conclude from 459 that her home was 
somewhere near Kadesh, the city of Barak; thus 
both would belong to Issachar (as 5%), the chief 
sufferer under the oppression. See BARAK. 

In the prose version (4.22 in the main) she is 
styled a prophetess. Thus, in the manner of pro- 
phecy, she announces the plan of the attack (49 18), 
promises success (v.7"), and declares who shall carry 
off the honours of the victory (v.*). All these are 
features not found in ch. 5, and as coming from ch. 
4 must be pronouneed of inferior historical value. 

For the other divergences connected with the 
mention of Jabin, the position of the battle, the 
deed of Jael, the authorities must be consulted. 


LITERATURE.—Ililliger, Das Deborah-Lied tibersetzt τὸ. erklart, 
1867; A. Miller, Das Lied der Deborah, 1887 (Konigsberger 
Studien, i.); Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 66-72, 101-107; M. Vernes 


* Except Simeon and Levi. Judah ig not mentioned; it had 
not entered into any close connexion with the other tribes, 
and was cut off from them by a line of Canaanite strongholds 
(Jg 129. 85, Jog 917), : 

+ 41-3. 23. 24 51. 810 belong to the Deuteronomic compiler of 
Judges; his hand may also be traced in 44> 928 148, ᾿ 

{ Barak=lightning, Lappidoth=flames (44) ; hence some think 
that both are names of the same person, and that Barak waa 
Deborah’s husband. This is merely a fancy. 
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in Revue des Etudes Juives, xxiv. 1892; G. A. Cooke, Hist. and 
Song of Deb. 1892; C. Niebuhr, Versuch einer Reconst. des 
Deboraliedes, 1894; G. F. Moore, Judges (1895), 127-173. 

3. Deborah (AV Debora), the grandmother of 
Tobit, To 1°. G. A. COOKE. 


DEBT, DEBTOR.—A. In OT.—i. Terms.—m in Qal, EV 
borrow, ptcp. borrower, LXX δανείζεσθαι, Vulg. foonus cea 


mutuo sumo pecunias, mutuor, mutuum aceipio; in Hiph. E 
lend (.6. cause to borrow), ptep. lender, LXX davita, sxdaviva, 


xixpnut, Vulg, pecuniam mutuam do, feneror. mb is also 


used in the sense of join, and the sense of borrow may be 
derived from the dependence of the borrower on the lender ; 


but m join, and mb borrow, may be independent roots of 
different origin (so Fuerst). 15 Levi, Levite, is not necessarily 
connected with either. “ 

mvs (also in form δὼ) Qal and Hiph., EV lend on usury, 
take usury, exact (usury); Qal ptep. creditor, extortioner, also 
given in Dt 15? for 11} nip Sy ‘possessor of a loan of his 
hand,’ in Dt 2411 thy debtor is Δ nes AIAN IR wenn, i.e. ‘the 
man to whom thou are lending,’ or ‘a creditor.’ So Is 242 
{2 ΝΟΣ ax, cf. 1 S 222 ‘he to whom anyone is a usurer,’ te, 
‘one who borrows on usury,’ EV the giver of usury to him. 
LXX ἀπαιτεῖν, paraphrases with ὀφείλειν (owe), and (for ptcp.) 
δωνωστής, and in Is 801 ὑπόχρεως (debtor). Vulg. commodo, exigo, 
usuras exigo, and for ptcp. creditor, fenerator. νυ) ἃ K 47 EV 
debt, LXX τόκους, Vulg. creditori (reading the ptep.). ANY, 
EV debt, loan, LXX ὀφείλημα, Vulg. debitum. 

xv, EV usury, exaction, LEK ἀταίτησις, Vulg. es alienum, 
exactto. This root has been connected with 4uw3 bite, cf. 
793 in ref. to the nature and effects of usury; or with Av 
Irae’ because payment of a debt is remitted fora time (Ges. 


WW) (Wws=bite) EV usury, LXX τόπος, Vulg. usura. In Dt 


2320. 21 (Fing.19. 20) the Hiph. of Δ is used for ‘lend on usury,’ 
and the Qal for ‘borrow on usury.’ LXX Hiph., ἐκτοκιεῖς, Qal 
ἰχδωνίσης ; Vulg. Hiph. foenero, commodo. 

Maza, nay (727 become great), EV increase (and in AY of 
Pr 288 unjust gain), LXX πλεονασμός, ἐπὶ πλήθει, Vulg. super- 
abundantia, fenus, amplius, ἢν Βα na ἂγϑ often coupled 
together, Lv 25°65, ἘΠῚ 188-17 etc.; Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 354, 
takes Ἴ:Σ as interest on a loan of money, and n’a73n as interest 
on 8 loan of corn, etc. etc., but in Dt 2320 (Eng. 19) we have Ἵν) ‘ of 
money... of food... of anything.’ 

3)n, Ezk 187, EV debtor, Oxf. Heb. Lex. debt, LXX ὀφείλοντος, 
Vulg. debitori. 

bay Qal, borrow on pledge, EV borrow, LXX daveRouns, Vulg. 
accipio mutuum; Hiph. lend on pledge, EV Zend, LXX δανείζω, 
Vulg. foenero, mutuumdo. piay, anything given as security for 
the payment of a loan or the fulfilment of any obligation, EV 
pledge, LXX ἐνέχυρον, Vulg. pignus. In Dt2410a Qal denom. occurs 
=secure (the security). ΟΞ} Hab 25, RV pledge=pay; AV 
thick clay, Vulg. densum lutum, is due toa mistaken etymology. 
In Jl 27 Piel of s2ay=twist, bind ; so the root=‘ borrow,’ because 
the borrower was bound to the lender; but Wellhausen regards 
yay 88 δὴ Aram. loan word, and Driver proposes to connect with 
pay ‘hold firmly.’ 


ban Qal (lit. bind, cf. may), EV take or lay a pledge, LKX 
ἐνεχυράζω, Vulg. phrases with pignus; Shn, abin, EV pledge, 
LXX ἐνεχύρασμα, «μός, Vulg. pignus. aes 

ay Gal, Withpa., EV be surety, give pledges, mortgage, make 
ἃ wager, LXX διεγγύθιν, Vulg. spondo, fidem facio, fidejussor 
erste, vadem me offero. paiy, EV pledge, LXX ἀῤῥαβών, Vulg. 
arrhabo, pignus. Ag y 2.» (Pr 1718), EV becometh surety, 
LXX ἐγγυώμενον ἐγγυῶσθαι, Vulg. spondo. 

Sxw (ask) obtains from the context the sense of borrow in 


Ex 2213,2 K 43 EV, and similarly the Hiphk. may=lend in 
181% RVm. 


il. In History.—1. Causes of Debt.—There is no 
trace in OT of any system of conimercial credit. 
Loans of money or large purchases on credit do not 
occur as ordinary and natural incidents of trade. 
Debt (except of the most temporary character, see 
below on Pledges, and on Gn 38"; and οἵ, Ex 2234) 
is an exceptional misfortune; it is always the poor 
man who borrows, Ex 22%. The existence of a 
developed credit system in Babylonia is no proof of 
the existence of any similar system in Israel. In 
such, as in many other matters, it is as precarious to 
argue from Babylon to Israel as it would be now from 
England to Afghanistan. This absence of com- 


mercial eredit naturally resulted from the fact that 
the Israelites of the monarchy were not a commercial 
pore and that their trade was mostly in the 
ands of the Phoen. and other foreigners. The 
other ordinary causes of debt must have operated 
in Israel. Passing exigencies would create debts 
speedily paid (Gn 3878); misfortune, extravagance, 
and suretyship gave rise to more serious indebted- 
ness. Such misfortunes specially arose from failure 
of crops (Neh 5%), foreign raids, pressure of taxa- 
tion for the home government or for the payment 
of foreign tribute (Neh δ). Though debt cannot be 
said to have been uncommon in Israel,—Is 24? 
mentions the borrower and the lender as social 
types,—yet it seems to have been comparatively 
rare, so that it was never accepted as natural and 
legitimate. Thisappears from the paucity of refer- 
ences to debt, and of terms connected with debt, 
and also from the primitive character of these terms, 
e.g. ‘he who has a creditor’ for ‘debtor’ (1 S 227), 

2. Leading Cases.—In Gn 9818 Judah promises 
Tamar a kid, and gives her his signet, etc., as a 
a that he will discharge the debt thus created. 

e forthwith sends her the kid. In 2 Καὶ 41 a 
widow’s late husband had incurred a moderate debt, 
—it could be paid by selling a quantity of oil,—his 
family were still liable for the debt. The creditors 
were expected to recoup themselves by selling her 
two sons for slaves. [Elisha accepts this as a 
matter of course, and can only relieve his friend by 
a miracle. In Neh 5 the farmers are in distress 
through drouglt and taxes, they have borrowed 
money at 1 p.c. per monthon theirland. (Nowack, 
i. 354, proposes to read nawn for nxp.) The debtors 
had defaulted, their lands had been seized, and 
some had been compelled to sell their children. 
In response to a solemn appeal from Nehemiah 
(he and his suite being among the lenders) the 
lands and interest were restored, possibly the debts 
were wholly or partially cancelled. The only 
other mention of actual debt is 1S 22%, where 
debtors resort to David in his exile. 

ili. In the Law, Prophets, ctc.—The necessity of 
borrowing is regarded as a misfortune, sometimes 
a punishment for sin (Dt 15° 2812. #4), oftener un- 
deserved, and therefore entitling the borrower to 
assistance. His richer brethren should assist him 
with loans (Dt 157-4), even in view of the approach- 
ing year of release (Ps 8726 112°, Pr 1901}. with- 
out interest (Tix 22% [JI], Dt 237 2 (Eng, 19.320] Lv 
9538. 87 1H], Ps 155, Pr 28°, Ezk 18°47 22%, Neh 5). 
Nowaclk, 1. 354, and DGenzinger, 350, understand 
that Ex 22” only forbids excessive usury (LB. takes 
45> as gloss), so that the absolute prohibition of 
interest first appears in Dt. Such prohibitions 
do not extend to loans to foreigners. 0 provision 
is made in the law for the recovery of debt, but non- 
payment of debt is condemned in Ps 37%. Doth 
the law and the prophets are chiefly concerned to 
protect the debtor. The law restricts the exaction 
of pledges: a widow’s clothing (Dt 241"), the nether 
or upper millstone (Dt 245), the widow’s ox (Job 
24%), should not be taken in pledge. The creditor 
(Dt 241°") may not go into the debtor’s house to 
fetch a pledge, but must wait outside till the 
debtor brings him a pledge of the debtor’s choosing 
(Dillm., Benz.). This pledge would often consist 
of clothing (Am 28, Pr 9016 27%, Job 22°); and might 
not be kept overnight (Ex 22% (JH), Dt 24%). 
Pledges are rather tolerated than approved of; a 
pious Israelite would not require a pledge (Job 22° 
24°), or, at any rate, would promptly restore 1 
(Τὶς 187-10 3345};—whether with or without payment 
is not obvious. The law also limits claims on 
debtors by the laws of Jubilee and of the Seventh 
Year. In Ex 2310. lf (Ji) the land is to be 


released (ajopym ‘thou shalt release it’), «.¢. left 
fallow, every seventh year; cf. Lv 20 11 (H). 


This 
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provision does not occur in Dt, but Dt 15!* appoints 
a release, p07, of debt every seventh year. This 
πο has been understood (a) as a cancelling of 
interest during the seventh year, which is im- 
»0ssible in view of the absolute prohibition of 
interest in the immediate context; (Ὁ) as mora- 
torium, the creditor being forbidden to demand 
payment during the seventh year, but being 
allowed to do so at its close; (6) as an absolute and 
final cancelling of debt, as in Solon’s χρεῶν ἀποκοπή. 
In any case, some relief in the matter of debt 
would be specially welcome for the ycar during 
which the land lay fallow. The anny did not 
extend to foreigners. 

As the debtor or his family might be sold to pay 
debt (cf. above and Ly 25° *, Is 50"), the provisions 
for the humane treatment of Heb. slaves, for their 
release in the seventh year (Ex 913), or (with the 
land) at the Jubilee (Lv 25°95), are a further 
limitation of the rights of creditors. 

iv. Actual Practicc.—Apart from Neli 5 and the 
vague engavement in Neh 10°! we do not read of 
these benevolent laws being observed. Probably, 
they were never consistently enforced as public 
law for any long period. When the Jews con- 
ceived themselves bound by the letter of the law, 
they at once devised a means of systematically 
evading the Deuteronomic προ. This and other 
laws represent a standard favoured by public opinion 
and sometimes observed by generous and pious 
Israelites (Ezk 187). Crstidars generally took 
pledges, required sureties, exacted interest, and 
seized the land, family, and person of their debtors. 
Is 24? mentions the giver and taker of usury as 
social types. The warnings against suretyship 
(Pr 6! 1145 9016 2226 9715) indicate severe treatment 
of debtors ; according to Pr 997 the borrower is the 
slave of the lender, and Jer 1519 indicates a bitter 
feeling between borrower and lender quite at 
variance with the ideal of charitable loans. 

3, APOCR. AND NT.—No actual case of debt 
occurs in either. Both, like OT, inculcate duty of 
lending and paying (Sir 29, Lk 6% 35. Ro 185). 
Mt 6 suggests a generous treatment of debtors. 
Sir 18° points out the danger of borrowing. 

In NT debt occurs chiefly in the parables, The 
Two Debtors (Lk 74 47), the Two Creditors (Mt 
1873-8), In the latter we find that, as in Greece 
and Rome, the slave could have property of his 
own, and thus become a debtor to his master. 
The treatment of a defaulter is entirely at his 
master’s disposal. Here too, however, the person 
of the ordinary debtor may be seized for debt. In 
the parables of the Talents (Mt 9514-80) and Pounds 
(Lk 19"), and the narratives of the Cleansing of 
the Temple (Mt 2113... Mic 1125-38, Lk 1945-48, Jn 212-17), 
we come upon the advanced commercial system of 
the Rom. Empire, with money-changers, bankers, 
and commercial usury, which Christ mentions with- 
out condemning. In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 16") we trace a credit system in con- 
nexion with agriculture. Interest is not con- 
demned in NT. 

LITERATURE.—See commentaries on passages cited, esp. 


Driver on Dt 151-3, and sections on debt in Heb. Arch. of 
Benzinger and of Nowack. W. H. BENNETT. 


DECALOGUE.—The law of the Ten Words, 
virtually a translation of the original Heb. name 
ΟΣ my Dt 4 104, cf. Ex 3.138) is tle most 
suitable title of the ethical code prefixed to the 
Sinaitic legislation. The name ‘‘l’en Comuinand- 
ments’ is a less accurate rendering, and it pre- 
judges the disputed question as to whether all of 
the ten words are of the nature of commandments. 
It is also called the Testimony (any Ex 9551), and 
the Covenant (n13, Dt 9°). 

The accounts of the first publication of the D. 
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contain a variety of extraordinary particulars in 
attestation of its immediate divine origin and of 
its sovereign authority. The nation gathered at 
the foot of Sinai to receive a revelation (Ex 191). 
Amid thunder and lightning, and with the sound 
of a trumpet, the Lord descended upon the smoking 
mount (19%), and from thence proclaimed the 
words of the law in articulate tones in the. ears of 
the terrified people (20%, Dt 413, The words thus 
uttered by the very voice were thereafter graven 
by the very finger of God on two tables of stone 
(ix 3118. Dt 4%). These tables, which were 
broken by Moses on witnessing the teniporary 
apostasy of the people (Ex 32”), were replaced by 
another pair on which God had promised to rewrite 
the former words (Ex 34!), and which were there- 
after deposited in the ark with a view to their 
safe-kceping and in token of their paramount 
importance (Dt 10°).* 

In consideration of these details, in which so 
much stress is laid on the authority of the D. and 
on the precautions taken for preserving it in its 
purity, it is remarkable that the Pent. contains 
two versions of it which exhibit not a few, or 
altogether unimportant, variations—the classic 
version, as it may be ealled, of Ex 20°’, and the 
less-regarded version of Dt 5%, The principal 
divergences occur in the reasons annexed to the 
fourth and fifth commandments. Under the fourth 
Dt founds the duty of Sabbath observance, not 
upon the cxample of the God of Creation who 
rested from His works on the seventh day (Ex 20"), 
but upon the dictates of humanity and of gratitude. 
‘Observe the Sabbath-day to keep it holy... that 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and J” thy 
God brouglit thee out thence by a mighty hand and 
by a stretched out arm: therefore J” thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath-day’ (Dt 5"), 
The fifth commandment, in the Deuteronomic text, 
sanctions filial conduct with the promise of pros- 
perity as well as of long life (518). In the tenth, it 
may be added, Dt has a different order from Ex— 
the wife being placed at the head of the series, while 
the coveting of the neighbour’s field, which would 
count for much with a peasant people, is expressly 
prohibited (574).1 

That the Exodus version of the D. is on the whole 
superior to, ¢.¢e. older and purer than, the text of Dt, 
is the opinion of the great majority of modern 
scholars, including Delitzseh, Dillmann, W. li. 
Smith, Driver.t For this opinion the principal 
ground is that the variations in Dt are obviously 
a personal contribution from this author, some 
being mere amplifications in his wonted style, 
others instances of the intrusion of his character- 
istic ideas or expressions (οἵ, Dillmann, Lod. 
Ρ. 200; Driver, LOZ p. 31). 

* The account in Ex of the Sinaitic revelation is highly come 
posite, and many details of the critical analysis are still unsettled. 
The Decalogue is imbedded in E, which furnishes most of the 
matter in Ex 19-24; but this is not decisive as to its date— 
one section regarding it as derived by E from pre-existing 
sources (Driver, LOT Ὁ. 30), while another assumes its intrusion 
into the E stratum after the formulation of the Decalogue 
of Dt (Meisner, Der Dekaley p. 11). The J narrative is more 
prominent in Ex 32-34, and has often been alleged to set 
forth an older summary as the kernel of the legislation (see 
infra). This latter inference, apart from other grounds, is 
rendered very precarious by the fact that a zreat part of the 
original contents of J is no longer before us. The final redaction 
does not determine whether the words were rewritten by Gad 
(Ex 341) or by Moses (Ex 3428). 

+ Other Dt variations are multiplication of connecting par- 
ticles, and of details (the ox and the ass entitled to Sabbath 
rest), verbal changes (‘observe’ for ‘remember’ in c. 4, ‘desire’ 
for ‘covet’ in the main body of 6. 10), and allusive phrases (‘ As 
the Lord thy God commanded thee’ In cs. 4 and 5). 


t Wellhauisen, however, ‘protests against the ἃ prtort and 
consistent preference of the Exod. text,’ Comp. ἃ. Hex.; aud 


| evidence that his view is spreading is furnished by the argu- 


ment of Meisner’s painstaking monograph (Ver Dekaleg). 
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In opposition to the traditional conception of the 
10. as strictly Mosaic, three theories are widely 
represented in modern criticisnm—(1) that it is a 
prophetic compendium or manifesto belonging at 
the earliest to the 8th cent. B.c.; (2) that it 15 in 
substance Mosaic, but thatit was enlarged at a later 
period by the addition of one or more command- 
ments, or at least (3) of amplifications and sanctions 
of the original ‘ words.’ 

(1) Against the Mosaic origin it is argued that 
the tradition does not, consistently maintain its 
claim, but alternatively exhibits a summary of a 
widely different character (Ex 34'*) as the Mosaic 
D. (Wellhausen, Comp. d. ex. p. 331 ff.)* ; that 
the aneient ‘Book of the Covenant’ shows no 
acquaintance with its content (Baentsch, Das 
Bundesbuch, p. 92 ff.), and especially that both in 
general spirit and in detail it is out of harmony 
with the essentially ritualistic religion of pre- 
prophetic times (following Wellhausen, Kayser, 
smend, Baentseh, op. cit. 98). Upon this it is 
sufficient here to observe that the cardinal assump- 
tion of this group of scholars, viz. that the D. was 
impossible before the prophetical teaching of the 
8th cent., exaggerates the part played by the 
prophets in fixing the character of the OT religion. 
Assuredly, the prophets did not first enunciate, but 
inherited, the doctrine that true religion utters 
itself in morality; and it is an obvious inference 
from the broad facts of the tradition that this 
fundamental idea was affirmed by and descended 
from Moses. That as the founder or reformer of a 
religion he should have embodied its leading prin- 
ciples in ‘terse’ sentences is not only possible but 
 Neewrea and the testimony to the fact that in the 

. we possess such a summary is too strong to be 
set aside in the interests of a historical theory.t+ 

(2) A seeond group of eritics, while holding that 
‘Moses in the name of J” prescribed to the I[srael- 
ites such a law as is contained in the ten words’ 
(Kuenen, fel. Isr., Eng. tr. i. p. 285), support the 
contention of the first group, that one or more of 
the commandments are post-Mosaic. The main 
objection to the Mosaic authorship of e. 4—that it 
presupposes conditions of agricultural life unlike 
those under which Moses could have conceived and 
promulgated it (Montefiore, Ith. Lect. p. 5545 οἵ, 
Smend, Heligionsgesch. p. 1389)—is at the most valid 
against certain of the amplifications. More serious 
is the case against the Mosaic origin of ο. 2, founded 
on the faets that its prohibition of graven imayes 
was disregarded in the time of the judges and of the 
early monarchy, that the prophets of the Northern 
Kingdom offered no opposition to the eult of the 


* The so-called Jahwistic D., first indicated by Goethe, has 
gto y reconstructed by Wellhausen as follows (/sr. Geseh 
Pp. Ub) — 

. Thou shalt not worship any strange god. 

. Thou shalt not make unto thee molten gods. 

. Thou shalt keep the feast of Unleavened Bread. 

. All the first-born are mine. 

. Thou shalt keep the feast of Weeks. 

. Thou shalt keep the feast of Ingathering in the fall of the 
year, 

7. Thou shalt not rningle leavened bread with the blood of my 
sacrifice. 

8. Thou shalt not retain until the morning the fat of my 
east. 

9. Thou shalt bring the best of the first-fruits of thy field to 
the house of J” thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk, 

In Ex the code really contains 12 precepts, hence there is no 
agreement as to the selection tohemade. It may be noted that 
it is not claimerl that it is Mosaic, but only that it is older than 
the Ὁ. of Ex 20 (cf. Smend, Reliyionsgesch. Ὁ. 47). 

t Of this evidence an important element is the tradition that 
two tables of stone containing the D. were placed by Moses in 
the ark (Ex 402), Dt 105). The arguments used to discredit the 
tracition are sct forth fully by Stade, Gesch. d. V. Isr. i. 
p. 45/ff., where its existence is explained by the supposition 
that the ark originally contained sacred stones associated with 
the presence of J”, 
to posterity as its most precious legacy a stone-fetish (see ARK 
OF THE COVENANT). 
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But surely Mosaism cannot have bequeathed | 


golden calves, and that the prophetic conscience 
appears first to have revolted against them in the 
Sth cent. in Judah (IXuenen, Hel. Isr., Eng. tr. i. 
283 if.). ‘To this it is replied, in general, that the 
non-observance of a relivious law is no proof of its 
non-existence; and, in particular, that as the central 
sanctuaries possessed no image in the times of Eli, 
David, and Solomon, the prohibition must have 
been early operative as a reeognized part of the 
pure Mosaic system (ef. Kittel, ‘ist. (feb., Eng. tr. 
1. pp. 248, 249), It my be added that contact with 
Keyptian idolatry is likely to have made Moses 
recoil from image-worship. It must, however, be 
granted that the historical facts are perplexing; and 
it is at least possible that ὁ. 2 is a development by 
the prophetical school of a consequence originally 
only latent in the Mosaic prohibition of the worship 
of other gods. 

(3) A third view leaves undisturbed the tradition 
that Moses was the author of an _ essentially 
spiritual and ethical code of ten precepts, but 
alleges the probability of this having originally 
existed in a briefer form, to which from time to 
time various reflexions and promises were added 
whieh strengthened their appeal to the mind and 
will. On this theory, widely held by scholars 
since Ewald (Gesch. Isr.* il. 231), ecommand- 
ments 2, 3, 4, 5 originally wanted the ‘reasons 
annexed,’ while 10 may have stopped at ‘house.’ 
It is strongly supported by the variations of the 
two texts, and seems irresistible in consideration 
of the faet that c. + presupposes acquaintance with 
Gn l-2?, It may be added that the terser version 
gives a better balance to the two tables, and 
was more suited to the capacity of the popular 
memory; and in particular that it represents 
material cominon to, and thus attested by, the 
joint testimony of the two divergent recensions.* 

The division of the D. into its ten constituent parts has 


occasioned considerable difficulty. The three systems, as 
adopted by different religious communities, may be thus re- 


presented— , . 4 
Greek an . O. an ΜΝ 
Reformed. Lutheran, Jewish, 
God the Deliverer out 
of Erypt. ; » Preface Preface ὃς 1, 
Prohibition of poly- | 
theisin . : » GL 
Prohibition of graven te | G 2, 
images : G2 
= : = * ρ9, 3-9 cs. 2-8 cs. 3-9 
Prohibitions of covet- ) {c. 9 
ousness . δ Se 10 ‘tc. 10+ c. 10. 


The sccond of these divisions, introduced after Jewish precedent 
by Augustine (ad Hed.) is slightly supported by the fact that 
cs. 1 and 2 have a joint sanction, and also by the Dt text of c. 10, 
but is equally unhappy in combining the two distinct prohibitions 
of polytheism and idolatry, and in separating the particulars, 
possibly not original, of the precept against coveltousness. The 
Talmudic division, which treats the preface ag the first word, 
is liable to the objection, not only that it affects the unity of the 
code, but that the same formula appcars elsewhere as introduc- 
tion or conclusion (Ly 182 1958), In view of these objections the 
Greek-Reformed division, represented in antiquity by Philo, 
Josephus, and many Fathers (Origen, /n Ewe. fTomilia, 12), is 
favoured by the majority of modern critics (Oehler, Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Dillmann). See also Nestle in Kap. Tomes, June 1897. 

The original sequence of the ‘words’ is disturbed in LXX, 
where the two commandments which bear upon the life of tbe 
family (5 and 7) are brought together, and the sixth becomes the 
eighth. In NT the order is variable, but usually the seventh 
precedes the sixth (Mix 1019, Ro 139). 

The classification of the commandments is suggested by their 
distribution between two tables. Obviously, they fall into two 
groups — (1) the religious (1-4), which deiine certain duties 
which man owes to God 3 and (2) the ethical (5-10), which define 
certain duties which he owes to his brother man. It has, how- 
ever, been frequently pointed out that, in the antique mode of 
thought, filial duty was more closely allied to the religious than 


* The vicw that the ‘torso’ was the original D. is assailed by 
Meisner on the ground that the irreducible minimum of the 
words of the first table has been ‘inundated’ by Dt (Dek. p. 10), 
but it is at least as probable that the vocabulary of Dt was 
enriched by the original Ὁ), ἌΝ 

t While the R.C. and Luth. Churches agree in subdividing the 
prohibitions of covetousness, the former makes δ. 9 protect the 
neighbour's wife, the latter his house. 
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to the ethical obligation, and that the first five commandments 
may accordingly be suitably grouped as precepts of piety, the 
last five as laws of probity. 

The precepts of piety, which may fairly be assigned to the 
first table, are on the whole clear. The first, while not un- 
ambiguously sounding the monotheistic note, at least excludes 

olytheism from Israel. The second prohibits the worship of 

he true God under a visible form—idolatry. That the third 

had an equally definite aim is probable, and it is a plausible 
suggestion that its point was directed against the use of God’s 
name in spiritualistic and other magical rites (Smend), though 
most exegetes make it include various abuses of God’s name—as 
perjury, lying, cursing, and other forms of profanity. In the 
reasons annexed to the words of this table may be noticed the 
two remarkable features of c. 2, the profound insight into the 
law of heredity, and the intimation that the soul of religion is 
the love of God; the Deut. grounding of c. 4, which breathes 
compassion towards man and beast ; and the confident assertion 
in c. 6 of the doctrine of temporal retribution. 

The laws of probity take under their protection human life 
(c. 6), the institution of marriage (c. 7), property (c. 8), and 
character or reputation (c. 9}; while c. 10 strikes at the roots of 
wrong-doing by proscribing the lawless desire. They may be 
further classified according as they condemn criminality in act 
(cs. 6-8), in word (c. 9), and in thought (6, 10). 


From this brief sketch of the contents of the D. we 
may obtain an impression both of its greatness and 
its limitations. Its first distinction is that within 
the brief compass of the ten words it lays down 
the fundamental articles of religion (sovereignty 
and spirituality of God), and asserts the claims of 
morality in the chief spheres of human relationship 
(home, calling, society). Its ethical precepts are 
the most far-reaching and the most indispensable. 
It is, again, a further testimony to the moral value 
of the code that it provided forms capable of re- 
ceiving a richer and fuller content than that which 
they originally held. But the sovereign distinc- 
tion of the D. lies less in its exhibition of the 
foundations of religion and of the landmarks of 
morality, than in its representation of religion and 
morality as knit together by a vital and indis- 
soluble bond. The D. is, in brief, the charter 
of ethical piety, or, in other words, the great 

re-Christian advocate for righteousness as the 
nighest form of ritual. Im an age of the world’s 
history when popular religion found satisfaction 
in an ethically indifferent ceremonialism, in a 
country where Mosaic sanction was claimed for an 
elaborate system of sacrifices and festivals, the D. 
excluded from the summary of duty almost every 
reference to this class of obligations, and made it 
clear that what God above all required was justice 
and merey. Consistently with this, the one re- 
ligious duty, narrowly so called, which finds a 
place in the code, is Sabbath observance; for this 
commandment not only had in view the provision 
of an opportunity for meditation and worship, but 
was equally conceived, if we may follow Dt, as a 
beneficent institution founded in compassion toward 
the weary and heavy laden. 

The limitations of the D. lie on the surface. Its 
brevity forbids us to expect exhaustiveness, and, 
as a fact, its ethical requirements may almost all 
be connected with the single virtue of justice. 
Wisdom and fortitude, which figure prominently 
in the Greek scheme of virtue, are not recognized, 
and even in the prohibitions of adultery and 
covetousness it is less temperance or self-control 
than justice that appears to interpose to forbid 
the sin. Again, it followed from the undisciplined 
character of the people to whom it was first given, 
that the D. should be elementary in its teaching. 
They were children who had need to be taught the 
first, principles of the oracles of God. The demands 
accordingly are not very high-pitched: with the 
exception of the tenth, the moral precepts belong 
exclusively to the region of conduct where actions 
condemned by the conscience as sins are also 
punished by the state as crimes. Further, of the 
ten, eight are prohibitions, two only are positive 
injunctions. And herein hes the principal limita- 
tion of the D. In the main a condemnation of 


superstition and crime, and as such of the highest 
value in the training of a primitive people, it does 
not meet the demand of the enlightened conscience 
for a positive moral ideal. For this we must ad- 
vance to Christ’s interpretation or revision of 
the Decalogue. 

The frequent references of Christ to the D. are 
marked by two main features—(l1) a hearty re- 
cognition of its divine authority (Mt 5); (2) a 
purpose of so interpreting its precepts as to widen 
their range and exalt their demands. Its inade- 
quacy as an ideal, due to its preponderantly 
negative character, He rectified by condensing the 
law into the two positive commandments to love 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as our- 
selves (Mt 22°), Indeed, so closely did the teaching 
of Jesus lean on the Mosaic form that it is possible 
to construct with scarcely a gap the D. according 
to Christ. The following are the principal addi- 
tions: C. 1. Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy 
heart (Mt 22%"). C. 2. They that worship, worship 
in spirit and truth (Jn 45). C. 3. Swear not at all 
(Mt 5%). C. 4. The Sabbath was made for man 
(Mk 277), Ὁ. δ. Duty to parents paramount over 
other religious obligation (Mt 15*%). C. 6. Murder 
includes anger (Mt 5*). C. 7. Adultery includes 
lust (5%). Ofc. 8 we have not Christ’s exposition, 
but the absence is readily explained by the fact 
that c. 10 had already extended the prohibition of 
theft in the spirit of the teaching of Jesus. Simi- 
larly, the false witness of c. 9 is referred to a foul 
heart (Mt 124), while the idle is included in con- 
demnation with the calumnious word (125, Of 
Christ’s definite consciousness of a mission to handle 
the D. in the light of the final revelation there is 
further evidence in His announcement of the new 
commandment of brotherly love (Jn 1354), by which 
He re-emphasizes the nature of the positive ideal 
substituted for the warnings of the second table.* 

Of the apostolic references to the 1), those of St. 
Paul are most noteworthy. Like Jesus, he employs 
it as a standard to test conduct and measure 
wickedness. He supposes the law to have been 
communicated to Moses through angelic mediation 
(Gal 315, ef. He 27). What St. Paul held as to the 
place of the D. in the Christian dispensation is a 
question of some difficulty. He nowhere draws 
a distinction between the ceremonial and the moral 
elements of the Mosaic law, and declares that, 
while the former are repealed, the latter remain 
binding: his general thesis is that the law as such has 
no longer dominion over the Christian (Ro 7%). 
But as certainly it follows for St. Paul that the 
Christian, while placed in a new attitude to the 
law, voluntarily and joyfully re-subjects himself to 
and obeys its ethical commandments. Filled by the 
Spirit and animated with gratitude, he exhibits 
towards his fellow-men a measure of love to which 
it is a small thing to forbear from injustice, as re- 
quired in the second table of the ancient law 
(Ro 13%). 

In Christian theology the D. is commonly re- 
garded as a revelation, or as a republication, of 
the fundamentals of religion and morality. It 
is the most important part of the OT or legal 
economy, and as such was designed to show the 
path of duty, to deepen the sense of guilt, and 
to awaken a profound sense of human inability. 
The question of its continued validity for the Chris- 
tian, while capable of being diversely grounded, 
possesses practical importance only in the ease of ¢. 
4, where the issue is whether the Sabbath is to be 

5 The perfection of the D. was a favourite thesis of 17th cent. 
orthodoxy as against the Socinians and Arminians, who declared 


that Christian ethics added three principles—abnegatio nostri, 
tolerantia crucis propter Christum, imitatio Christi. The 


_ orthodox view was that it did not require to be supplemented 


or corrected, but only properly interpreted, to furnish the full 
Christian ideal (see Turretin, Z'heol. Elene. Inst. Locus 11). 
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kept as a divine command or as a measure of 
Christian expediency and a dictate of Christian feel- 
ing (see SABBATH). The latter view, energetically 
maintained by Luther, and favoured in the Federal 
School of Reformed theology, is most in harmony 
with the Pauline doctrines of law and Christian 
liberty. See Law. 

LITERATURE.—Ewald, Hist. of Israel; Kuenen, Religion of 
israel; Oehler’s OT Theology; W. BR. Smith, art. ‘Decalogue’ 
in Encyel. Brit.9; Wellhausen, Composition des Hex.; Driver, 
LOT; H. Schultz, O7 Theology; Smend, Lehrbuch der AT 
eligionsgeschichte; Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch; Meisner, 
Der Dekalog;, Stade, Gesch. Israel’s; Kittel, Hist. of Israel; 
Dillmann, Hxod.; Driver, Deut.; Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. ; 
Harper, Deut. For the treatment of the D. in the old polemical 
divinity, reference may be made to F. Turretin, Jnstitutio 
Theologie Elenctice; H. Grotius, Eaplicatio Decalogi, and 
Coceeius, De Sabbato; for homiletical treatment, to R. W. Dale, 
The Ten Commandments. W. P. PATERSON. 

DECAPOLIS (Δεκάπολις), ‘ten cities,’ Mt 4%, 
Mk 5” 731,—A region of allied cities (see PALES- 
TINE) E. of Jordan in Bashan, but including Beth- 
shean W. of the river. Such leagues existed in 
other parts of the Roman Empire for purposes of 
trade and of defence. The mention of swine kept 
by the people of Decapolis suggests the presence 
of a Gr. colony ; and the region had a Gr.-speaking 
population, mingled with natives, as early as the 
time of Herod the Great. The cities of Decapolis, 
according to Pliny (HN y. 18), were Scythopolis 
(Beisdn), Hippos (Susieh), Gadara (Unum Kets), 
Pella (Fahd), Philadelphia (‘Ammdn), Gerasa 
(Jerdsh), Dion (Adin), Canatha (Kanawdt), Dam- 
ascus, and Raphana, The region thus included 
all Bashan and Gilead. In the Onomasticon (s.v.) 
it is defined as the region round Hippos, Pella, 
and Gadara. (Cf. further, Schiirer, HJP πὶ. i. 
94 ff.; G. A, Smith, Hist. Geog. 593 ff.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

DECEASE.—In OT 15 26% only, ‘they are 
deceased.’ The Heb. is réphd’im (5 91), ‘ shades,’ 
which RY translates ‘they that are deceased’ in 
Job 265, Ps 88 See REPHAIM. In NT ‘decease’ is 
used as an intrans. vb. in Mt 22” ‘the first, when 
he had married a wife, deceased’ {τελευτάω, ‘ come 
to an end,’ used with θανάτῳ, Mt 154). Cf. Fuller, 
Holy Wear (1639), U1. x. 132, ‘Queen Sibyll who 
deceased of the plague.’ The subst. is found 
Lk 9%! ‘his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem,’ and 2P 1 (both ἔξοδος, exodus, 


cf. εἴσοδος τε" entering into’ the world, Ac 
J. JIASTINGS, 


DECEIT.—The misleading of another by word or 
deed, in which case it is equivalent to falsehood 
(Pr 14*°, Hos 12"); or the overreaching of another, 
as when a false balance is used. Every kind of 
wickedness, as a rule, involves deceit, since the 
just and holy must be assumed as a mask, in order 
to gain credit with men, and make the accomplish- 
ment of the evil design possible (Pr 12” and 26%). 
D. shows itself not merely in isolated acts, but also 
as a settled habit of mind (Jer 23%), It is so char- 
acteristic an elenient of evil that it is frequently 
used in Scripture as synonymous with it (Ps 11945, 
Jer 7°), W. MorGAN. 


DECEIVYABLENESS.—Only in 2 Th 2! ‘With 
all ἃ, of unrighteousness’ (RV ‘ deceit’). The adj. 
‘deceivable’ also occurs only once, Sir 10% ‘a 
seed,’ The meaning is ‘able to deceive,’ ‘deceitful’; 
and that is the usual meaning of the words, as 
2 P 116 Tind. ‘we followed not deceivable fables,’ 
and Gouge (1653) on He 3" ‘Sin prevails the more 
by the deceiveablenesse thereof.’ But Milton uses 
the adj. in the sense of ‘liable to be deceived’ in 
Samson Agonistes, 942, ‘blind, and thereby deceiv- 
able.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DECENTLY. — ‘ Decent’ and ‘decently’ have 
deteriorated with use. From Lat. decens, they 
expressed originally that which is becoming, as 
Latimer, lst Serm. bef. Edw. VF. (1547) ‘God 
teacheth what honoure is decente for the kynge’; 
and generally that which, by being seemly, adds 
lustre, hence comely, handsome (cf. Lat. decus), 
as Pref. to Pr. Bk. (1549) ‘this godly and decent 
Order of the ancient Fathers’: Bacon, Hssays, 
p. 177, ‘the Principall part of Beauty is in decent 
motion’; Milton, #1 Pens. 36— 

‘ And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn.’ 
Now, the meaning is no more than ‘fair,’ ‘passable,’ 
as Darwin, Life, i. 151, ‘If I keep decently well.’ In 
AYV ‘decent’ does not occur, and ‘decently’ only 
1 Co 14* ‘ Let all things be done ἃ. and in order,’ 
for which all previous VSS have ‘honestly,’ after 
Vulg. honeste, Luther ehrlich (Gr, εὐσχημόνως, which 
occurs also Ro 13, 1 Th 413. where all Eng, VSS 
have ‘honestly,’ with ‘decently’ in AVm of 
Ro 13), J. HASTINGS. 


DECISION.—1. The decision of questions of right 
between man and man necessarily depends on the 
form of authority recognized in each successive 
stage of society. In the nomadic condition a 
patriarchal government is teulpered by custom 
and the counsels of tribal headsmen. It can 
scarcely be altogether as a reflection from IJater 
times, that Moses continually appears in the 
Pentateuch accompanied by elders. The appoint- 
ment of the 70 is distinctly described as designed 
to afford relief to the leader in the decision of cases of 
dispute between Israelites (Nu 11”). The judges 
appear as dictators, who would necessarily add to 
their military rule the administrative and judicial 
functions that accompany supreme power, though 
the local influence of heads and families must 
always have tempered their authority. It is as 
judge to settle disputes that Samuel is represented 
as making his annual visitation of Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Mizpah (18S 7!*, which is of late origin). ‘The 
kings of Judah and Israel were supreme judges. 
A judicial decision is the typical instance of 
Solomon’s wisdom (1 K 3'%*5), After the Captivity, 
since the Jews were now a subject race, the 
supreme authority for the decision of important 
cases rested with an alien government; but the 
transformation of the nation into a Church led to 
the private settlement of internal afiairs on the 
advice of the scribes. The development of the syna- 
gogne may have given shape to this method, the 
local court of elders settling minor cases. The 
formation of the Sanhedrin at Jerus. as both a civil 
and an ecclesiastical court led to the decision there 
of cases affecting Judea, though with various 
powers at different times, the Romans recognizing 
the legal authority of this court, but requiring 
cases of life and death to be referred to the procur- 
ator (Jn 18%). Our Lord instructed His disciples to 
avoid litigation and to settle disputes with their 
brethren privately, or, if that were impossible, by 
reference to the Church as a court of judgment (Mt 
181”), St. Paul expostulated with the Corinthians 
for resorting to the heathen law courts on account 
of quarrels among themselves, directing them to ap- 
point their own judges within the Church (1 Co 6"). 

2. The decision of questions of perplexity in 
early times was deterniined by casting lots, with 
the conviction that what seemed to be chance with 
man was really directed by God (Pr 16). This 
method was employed in the division of the land 
(Jos 142, P), and in the cases of Achan (Jos 7"), Saul 
(1S 107), Saul and Jonathan (145). The Urim 
and Thummim and the ephod secm to havc been used 
for casting lots (Ex 28”, Nu 277, 18 28°). This 
method of decision was missed at the restoration, 
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but its recovery anticipated (Ezr 2°, Neh 7%). The 
prophets, however, did not encourage it, Under 
the influence of the inspiration they enjoyed, the 
oracle was obtained more directly. Thus, unlike 
the choice of Saul, the choice of David was made by 
means of the prophetic spirit in Samuel (1 S 162"). 
Kings would resort to prophets for advice on 
uestions of going into battle, etc., e.g. the case of 
hab and Jehoshaphat, in which the contrast 
between the lying spirit of the false prophet and 
the true spirit of the genuine prophet of J” is 
illustrated (1 Kk 221-38, The decision of the prophet 
is clearly distinguished from divination, witchcraft, 
dealings with familiar spirits, and attempts to 
consult the dead—dark practices which are severely 
condemned (Dt 18°”). In NT the lot reappears, 
not only in the case of the division of the garments 
of Jesus among the Rom. soldiers (Mk 1574, Lk 23%, 
Jn 1974), but also in a solemn decision of the 
Christians as ἃ means of obtaining a successor to 
Judas. In this case, however, it only decides be- 
tween two men, each of whom has been chosen after 
careful investigation has proved him to possess the 
qualities essential to apostleship, and then with 
rayer for divine guidance (Ac 1***5), Doubts have 
een thrown on the wisdom of this course. It is 
a significant fact that it never seems to have been 
followed in subsequent elections of church officers 
in the apostolic Churches. 
For Valley of Decision see JEHOSHAPHAT 
(VALLEY). W. F. ADENEY. 


DECK.—To deck (=Lat. tegere, Ger. decken, 
Eng. thatch) is simply ‘to cover,’ hence the ‘deck’ 
ofaship. Thus Cov. has (Hag 15) ‘Ye decke youre 
selves, but ye are not warme’ (Gen,, AV, and RV 
‘Ye clothe you’). In this sense possibly is Pr 7:5 
‘T have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry’ 
(aiaq, LAX réraxa, Vulg. intexur). But Luther has 
“Ich habe mein Bette schin geschmticket, Wyc. ‘I 
have arayed,’ and it is certain that by 1611 ‘deck’ 
had taken on the sense of decorate, no doubt through 
confusion with that word, with which it has no 

roper connexion. Thus Pr. Bk. (1552) Com. 
service (Keeling, p. 191), ‘when a man hath pre- 
pared a rich feast, decked his table with all kind 
of provision, so that there lacketh nothing but the 
guests to sit down.’ In this sense ‘deck’ is used 
elsewhere in AY. J. HASTINGS. 


DECLARE, DECLARATION.—The oldest mean- 
ing of the vb. ‘declare’ is to make clear (de-clarus), 
explain, expound, as in tle Title of Tylle’s ed. of 
Tindale’s NT, ‘declaryng many harde places con- 
teyned in the texte.’ So perhaps Dt 1° (see Driver). 
Elsewhere in AV ‘declare’ is the tr. of a great 
number of different Heb. and Gr. words, but its 
meaning is probably never more precise than ‘make 
known,’ as Ps 50° ‘the heavens shall d. his right- 
eousness,’ Ac 17°? “Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him d. unto you’ (RV ‘set forth’), Ro 1? 
‘declared to be the Son of God with power... 
by the resurrection from the dead.’ And this is 
the meaning of declaration in its few occurrences, 
Job 1311, Est 10? (RV ‘full account ’), Sir 435, Lk 1! 
(RV ‘narrative’), 2 Co 8" (RV ‘to shew’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DECLINE.—In AV to ‘decline’ is always (except 
Ps 1024 109”) used in the original but now obsolete 
sense of ‘turn aside.” Thus, Job 23" ‘His way 
have I kept, and not declined’ (RV ‘turned not 
aside’); Ps 119°! ‘yet have I not declined from 
thy law’ (RV ‘swerved’; so 119%); Pr 7% ‘Let 
not thine heart decline to her ways’ (so RV). In 
Ps 102" ‘My days are like a shadow that de- 
clineth,’ and 109%, the image is of the shadow 
which lengthens as the sun goes down, till at last 
it vanishes into night. RV adds Jg 19° ‘ until 


the day declineth’ (see AVm), 2 K 20” “Τὺ is a 
light thing for the shadow to decline ten steps’ 
(AV ‘go down’), ana Jer 6* ‘the day declineth’ 
(AV ‘goeth away’). Tennyson combines both 
meanings (Locksley Hall, 1, 43)— 
‘Having known me, to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DEDAN, jm, LXX Aaddv, Δεδάν (in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Δαιδάν), according to Gn 10’, a son of 
Raamah, one of the sons of Cush. In Gn 25% he 
is named along with Sheba, as in Gn 10’, but is 
represented, not as a Cushite, but as a Keturean. 
Dedan is in this latter passage a son of Jokshan, 
son of Abraham by Keturah; but according to 
Josephus (Ant. I. xv. 1) he was the son of Shuah 
(or Sous), another of Keturah’ssons. The Shuhites 
were neighbours of the Temanites (Job 211) in 
North-Western Arabia. There are traces still of 
the ruins of a city Daidan in that region, and the 
Sabzean inscriptions mention the Dedanites as a 
tribe in that neighbourhood. 

The Dedanites are represented as an important 
commercial people, carrying on an extensive cara- 
van trade with Damascus and Tyre. They fre- 
quented the highway that ran through the Arabian 
desert as they journeyed northward with their 
wares, and when driven back by a hostile force 
they were thrown upon the charity of their 
southern neighbours of Tema (Is 2118), Accord- 
ing to Jeremiah (25°) they formed an Arabian 
tribe alongside of Tema and Buz, ond were 
accustomed on tleir business journeys to pass 
through the land of Edom. The Dedanites share 
in the judgments which fall upon the Edomites 
and upon the kings of Arabia. In all these pro- 
phetic passages, as in the OT generally, Arabia 
designates, not the whole of the peninsula now 
known by that name, but merely the northern 
part, colonized by the Ishmaelite and Keturean 
descendants of Abraham. In Jer 25” the refer- 
ence to Dedan follows immediately upon the men- 
tion of the kings of Tyre and Sidon, and the coast 
beyond the sea. ‘This does not seem to require the 
locating of Dedan by the sea-coast. The connexion 
with Tyre is quite sufficient to justify such an 
arrangement. Besides, the order in which the 
countries and peoples are named in vy. igs 
evidently in a broad way from west to east, with 
an excursion midway northward and then south- 
ward, from Edom to Tyre and back again to 
Arabia. In Ezk 25% Dedan is described as form- 
ing the extreme south of Edom, as Teman repre- 
sents the farthest north. This may only mean 
that the country of the Dedanites constituted the 
southern frontier of Edom. ‘The destruction of all 
Edom is described as a desolation extending from 
Teman to Dedan. In Ezk 279 Dedan is spoken 
of as carrying to the market of the wealthy and 
luxurious Tyre precious cloths for chariots or 
saddle cloths for riding. From the place which it 
occupies in this passage, it is evidently to be 
regarded as a country of Northern Arabia. If we 
accept the correction of some of the ablest modern 
critics in the reading of v.!%, we find the mention 
of Dedan preceded by a reference to Southern 
Arabia; while v.2} names Arabia, in the narrower 
acceptation of Northern Arabia, and the princes 
of Kedar. This precisely suits the locality assigned 
in other passages to the Keturean Dedanites. 

Considerable dithiculty has arisen over the only 
other allusion to Dedan in the OT, to which we 
have not yet referred. In Ezk 27” we read: 
‘The men of Dedan were thy traffickers; many 
isles were the mart of thine hand: they brought 
thee in exchange horns of ivory and ebony.’ The 


ivory and ebony are represented as tribute due to 
the supreme importance of Tyre as mistress of the 
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commercial world. There is no reason why the 
Dedanites of Northern Arabia should not have acted 
as intermediaries in transporting to the western 
markets the products of the tar Kast. But the men- 
tion of the isles is supposed to make the assumption 
of a Dedanite people on the sea. necessary. The 
LXX reads Rhodians, R (1) and D (1) in the writing 
of Heb, being easily mistaken for one another. In 
this case, however, it has all the appearance of a 
correction made by the Gr. translators, so as to 
make the whole verse refer to islands and islanders. 
But the order in which the names are given in 
this passage seems unfavourable to such a view. 
The fist of those who brought their goods to the 
market of Tyre begins with Tarshish in the far 
West, passing on to Javan, Tubal, Meshech (Asia 
Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea), Togarmah 
(Armenia). With Dedan there is clearly a fresh 
start made, whether we understand it of Rhodes 
or of a part of North-Western Arabia. But if 
in v.'6 we read Edom instead of Aram (Syria), 
where again only the interchange of R and D is 
required, we have in vv.'*'8 the order from south 
to north (Edom, Judah, Damascus). Seeing, then, 
that Dedan lay south of Edom, it would form the 
appropriate starting-point for this second list. 
Thus in all the prophetic passages the only 
theory that easily and naturally fits into the text 
is that which places Dedan on the south border of 
Edom, and regards the Dedanites as a Ketursan 
tribe, occupying a position alongside of other allied 
tribes in the north-west of Arabia. The only 
trace, therefore, that we have of a Cushite Dedan 
isin Gn 107, It is quite impossible to conjeeture 
with any confidence how it came about that both 
Sheba and Dedan should be names recurring in 
two families so far removed from one another as 
that of the Cushite Raamah and that of the 
Keturean Jokshan. Possibly, a branch of the 
Keturrean Dedanites may have settled among 
Cushites near the Persian Gulf, and, while retain- 
ing their aneestral name, may have been included 
in the genealogy with their Cushite neighbours. 
It is, however, difficult to assume that the same 
had happened with respect to the sons of Sheba. 
The Dedan of the Edomite border is placed by 
Eusebius in the neighbourhood of Phana on the 
east of Mount Seir, between Petra and Zoar, the 
ancient Punon or Phunon, at which the Israclites 
encamped during their wanderings (Nu 33**). 


LITERATURE.—Besides Dillmann and Delitzsch on Gn and 
Is, and Davidson on Ezk, see Winer, Reolwérterbuch,3 263 f., 
whose article is much more satisfactory than those of Steiner 
(Schenkel, Bilellexicon, i, 595f.) and Kantzsch (Riehm, Hand- 
wirterbuch, 266). See also Hommel, Ane. Heb. Trad. 239 f. 


J. MACPHERSON. 


DEDICATION.—The idea of withdrawing (per- 
sons, places, things) from a common and setting 
apart to a sacred use, which seems to be the 
original connotation of the important Sem. root 
vip, is embodied in various expressions of EV, 
ΒΆΘΗ as consecrate, dedicate, devote, hallow (holy, 
etc.), sanctify. Of the first two we may say that 
the general usage is to apply ‘consecrate’ and ‘con- 
secration’ to the setting apart of persons, and 
‘dedieate’ and ‘dedication’ to the setting apart of 
things. Accordingly, we read of silver being 
‘dedicated unto J”’ (Jg¢ 17°), so that it could no 
longer be used for other than sacred purposes, of 
‘vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels 
of brass (nyvni)’ so dedicated or set apart by David 
(25 8! U=] Ch 181, 1 K δέ: 9 Ch 53), jnst as we 


read of the dedication of a bowl ‘of the first (quality) | 


of copper (nvn3)’ to Baal-Lebanon (CJS, Tab. iv.; 
ef. Mesha’s inscription, lines 17, 18, mm ba vessels 
of J” dedicated to Chemosh). The same Heb. word 


is used of the dedication of the ‘tent of meeting’ | 


(Ex 29%, EV ‘sanctify’), of the altar of burnt- 
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offering (Ex 29%), and of other parts of the fur- 
niture (Ex 4010), all as deseribed in Lv 8", In 
another ref. to this dedication (so EV, but RVm 
dedication-gift, Nu 755. 58) we first meet with the 
nin Mdnukkah (for wh. see Dillmann in loco, Jo. 
Selden, De Synedris, 1679, bk. iii. Ὁ. 148 ff., and 
the next art.). Other dedication ceremonies in OT 
are the dedication of Solomon’s temple, related in 
detail, 1 K 8 (where note v.® 335, ἐνεκαίνισεν, EV dedi- 
cate, but v.© wap, ἡγίασεν, EV hallow), the dedication 
of the second temple (Ezr 6% 17) Ὁ and of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh 1257), The last passage is of in- 
terest, moreover, as showing that the completion 
of buildings of a more secular character was also 
the occasion of a dedicatory service. That this 
holds good, even of a private house, is to be in- 
ferred from Dt 20°. For much curious information 
on this practice among other ancient peoples, and 
on its continuation in later times, sce Selden, 
op. cit. (ef. CONSECRATION). 
A. RK. 8. KENNEDY. 

DEDICATION, THE FEAST OF THE (τὰ ἐγκαίνια Jn 
1033, ὁ ἐγκαινισμὸς τοῦ θυσιαστηρίου 1 Mac 450), was 
instituted by Judas Maecabeeus (B.C. 164) in com- 
memoration of the purification of the temple and 
altar after they had been polluted by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mac 455). It was to be ‘kept from 
year to year by the space of eight days from the 
five and twentieth day of the month Chislev’ 
(about the tine of the winter solstice). The Feast 
of the Ded. is only onee mentioned in NT (Jn 107%), 
and in this passage there is an incidental reference 
to the season of the year, apparently to explain 
why it was that Jesus was walking under cover 
instead of in the open air. ‘This is one of the 
numerous instances in which the author of the 
Fourth Gospel shows a close acquaintance with 
Jewish customs. Westcott thinks that the title 
chosen by our Lord in Jn 9° may refer to the 
lighting of lamps at this feast, no less than to the 
ceremonics of the Feast of Tabernacles, This illumi- 
nation was so prominent a feature in the Feast of 
the Ded. that 1t was sometimes called the Feast of 
Lights (Jos. Ané. XII. vii. 7). Josephus, however, 
does not mention the illumination in private houses, 
which has been a marked feature of the feast from 
the end of the Ist cent. to the present time. 
According to Maimonides, every house should set 
up at least one ight. Those who did honour to the 
command should set up a light for each person in 
the house, and those who did more honour still 
should begin with one light for each person, and 
double the number each night (Lightfoot, J/or. 
Heb. in loe.). Another school directed that eight 
lights should be used on the first night, and the 
number diminished by one cach night. The 
feast lasted eight days. ‘The reference in 2 Mac 
10° seems to show that the points of resemblance 
between some of the ordinances of this feast 
and the Feast of Tabernacles were not accidental, 
but were designed from the first. The Feast of 
Dedieation, however, was unlike the great feasts, 
in that it could be celebrated anywhere and 
did not require the worshipper to go up to 
Jerusalem. 

The words of the Jews in Jn 10* would natur- 
ally be suggested by the direction which this feast 
would give to men’s thoughts. The hymn which 
is at present used in Jewish synagognes during 
its continuance records the successive deliver- 
ances of Israel, and contains a prayer for yet 
another. J. ΠΗ, KENNEDY. 


DEEM was once in freq. use, bat is now almost 
extinct. Even in AV it occurs but twice, Wis 13? 
‘deemed either fire or wind or the swift air, or the 


* The title of Ps 30 most prohahly refers to the dedication by 
Judas Maccabaus (see Baethgen tn loco, and next art), 
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cirele of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven, to be the gods which govern the 
world’ (ἐνόμισαν, RV ‘ thought’), and Ac 27” ‘ the 
shipmen deemed (ὑπενόουν) that they drew near to 
some country,’ though Wyclif has the word and 
its cognates often, and uses it with fine effect. 
Thus 1 Co 1159. 81. 82 «for he that etith and drynkith 
unworthili etith and drinkith dome to hym, not 
wiseli demynge the bodi of the Lord. And if we 
demeden wiseli us silf we schulden not be demed, 
but while we ben demed of the Lord we ben chas- 
tisid, that we be not dampned with this world.’ 
RV gives ‘surmised’ for ‘deemed’ in Ac 27”, 
but ‘deemed’ for ‘as’ in Ezr 2%, Neh 793 
‘therefore were they deemed polluted and put 
from the priesthood’ (Heb. simply ‘and were 
polluted from the priesthood’). J. HASTINGS. 


DEEP.—The adj. is used fig. in the sense of 
‘profound’ without any thought of malevolence, 
as Ps 925 ‘Thy thoughts are very deep’; Ec 79: 
‘that which is far off, and exceeding deep’ (py 
poy ‘deep, deep’); Is 29 ‘woe unto them that 
seek deep to hide their counsel from the Lord’ 
(apnyen); Dn 953 ‘He revealeth the deep and secret 
things’; 1 Co 2” ‘the deep things of God’ 
(Wyclifs tr.; Tind. ‘the bottome of Goddes 
secretes,’ so Cranmer, Geneva (1557); but Gen. 
1560 restored ‘the deepe things of God,’ and so 
Bishops’; Rhem. ‘the profoundities of God’). Cf. 
Bacon, Essays, ‘the more deepe and sober sort of 
Politique persons.’ 

‘Deep’ is a common subst. in Shaks. and others 
of that day, and is often used figuratively, as Jul. 
Cees. 1V. iil, 226— 

‘The deep of night 15 crept upon our talk.’ 

But in AV where ‘the deep’ is not the sea, it 
refers to the waste of waters (the primitive téhém), 
or to the bottomless pit. The Heb. words are oina 
téhém, as Gn 13 ‘ darkness was upon the face of the 
deep’ (see COSMOGONY) ; np zildh, Is 4451, and ndsn 
mézilah, Job 4131, Ps 69 107%, or apse méz6ldh (in 
the plu. ‘decps’), Neh 9%, Ps 88%. The Gr. words 
are ἄβυσσος (see ABYSS), βάθος, Lk 54, 2 Co 82; and 
βυθός, 2 Co 11”. 

Deepness, now almost replaced by ‘depth,’ is 
retained from Wyc. in Mt 13° ‘they had no deep- 
ness of earth’ (RV retains, and restores ‘ deepness’ 
to the par. passage Mk 4°, which Wyc. had also ; 
Tind. has ‘depth’ in both places). J. HASTINGS. 


DEER.—See FALLOWDEER. 


DEFECTIYVE.—Sir 404 only, and the meaning 
is ‘guilty of wrongdoing,’ ‘ All, except David and 
Ezechias and Josias, were defective: for they for- 
sook the law of the Most High’ ( πλημμελείαν 
ἐπλημμέλησαν, lit. ‘erred an error,’ ὃ.6. ace. to the 
Heb. idiom ‘erred greatly,’ RV ‘committed 
trespass.’ The same Gr. is found in LXX Ly 5», 
Jos 7} 2920.81), Bissell (im doc.) says ‘were de- 
fective’ is not strong enough. Nor is it now, but 
in older Eng. it was used for positive transgres- 
sion or wrongdoing, as Act 10 Henry VIII, 1518, 
‘Persons . . . so founden defective or trespassing 
in any of the said statutes.’ ‘ Defect’ in the mod. 
sense of a shortcoming is given by RV in 1 Co 67 
(ἥττημα, AV after Wyc. ‘fault,’ Gen. ‘impatience,’ 
RVm ‘loss’: see Sanday-Headiam on Ro 1113). 

J. HASTINGS, 

DEFENCED is used in AV (only of cities) where 
we should now say ‘fortified,’ the Heb. being 
either the vb. [13] bdzgar (Is 25% 2710 36! 3726, 
Ezk 21%) ‘to cut off, render inaccessible,’ or the 
subst. 1y2p mibhzdr (Jer 118 4° 814 347, always with 
vy ἦγ, city), ‘a place cut off.’ RV gives ‘fenced’ 
in Is 36! 372° and in Jer 45 347; Amer. RV has 
J. HASTINGS. 


‘fortified ’ in all the passages. 


DEFER.—From dis apart, and jferre to carry, to 
defer is properly ‘to put aside,’ and this meaning 
is found in early English. The mod. meaning is 
‘to put off to another occasion,’ ‘to postpone’; 
but in older Eng. the word was loosely used in the 
general sense of ‘ put of,’ ‘delay,’ as Dn 9!9 ‘defer 
not, for thine own sake, O my God’ (anNarbx ‘delay 
not,’ ‘tarry not,’ the vb. is never used in the sense 
of putting off to another occasion; so Gn 34), 
Ke 54); Pr 13" ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick’ (Ap¥np ‘drawn out,’ ‘ protracted,’ cf. Is 18* 7 
where same part of vb. is tr. ‘tall’ in RV); Is 489 
‘For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger’ 
(7288, not postpone to another occasion, but delay 
so as not to vent it at all if possible, so Pr 191). 
Delay is the meaning also in Apoer., Jth 2% (μακ- 
ρύνω), Sir 43 (παρέλκω), 187% (μείνω. But in NT 
(Ac 24” only) the meaning is postpone to another 
occasion, viz. to a fuller hearing; the obsol. con- 
struction is, however, employed of having a person 
as the object, ‘Felix... deferred them’ (ἀνεβάλετο 
αὐτούς) Cf. Rogers (1642), Naaman, 137, ‘If it 
seem goode to thy wisdome to deferre me.’ RV 
gives ‘deferred’ for ‘ prolonged’ Ezk 127-78 (ay), 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEFILEMENT.—See UNCLEANNESS. 


DEFY.— When Goliath ‘defied’ the armies of 
Israel, it is probable that the translators of AV 
understood him to challenge them to combat, 
though the Heb. (29) means to taunt or scorn (so 
1S 1730. 36. 26. 86, 46 9 αὶ 2121 239.1 Ch 20"). But when 
Balaam is summoned to Balak’s camp with the 
words (Nu 237 8), 

‘Come, curse me Jacob, 
And come, defy Israel,’ 
it is manifest that ‘defy’ is used in some other 
and now obsol. sense. The Heb. (01) means to be 
indignant, then express indignation against one, 
denounce, curse; and that is the meaning the 
parallelism would require (LXX érixaradpaca, Vulg. 
detestare, Luth. schelten). Now ‘defy’ (from late 
Lat. dis-fidare, dis- trust) primarily means to 
renounce allegiance or afliance, to pronounce all 
bonds of faith and fellowship dissolved (whence 
war would generally follow, and so the modern 
sense of the word). Thus Tindale’s tr. of 1 Co 
12? ‘no man speakynge in the sprete of God de- 
fieth Jesus.’ This is probably the sense in which 
‘defy’ should be taken in Nu, since it is Tindale’s 
Ca ; though there is a meaning of the word that 
is closer to the Greek, viz. ‘despise,’ ‘set at 
nought,’ as Olde (1549), Hrasm. Par. Thess. 4, ‘I 
defie all thinges in comparison of the gospel of 
Christ’: and a rare use nearer still, viz. ‘ eurse,’ 
as Hall (1548), Chron. 526, ‘The faire damoselles 
defied that daie [at Agincourt] in the whiche thei 
had lost their paramors.’ Geneva and Douay have 
‘detest’ in its old sense of ‘ denounce.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DEGREE.—Late Lat. degradus (de down, gradus 
a step) gave Fr. degré, whence Eng. ‘degree.’ So 
a ‘degree’ is simply a step, whether up or down, 
and esp. one of a flight of steps, or the rung of a 
ladder. Thus Chaucer, Romaunt of Mose, 485— 

‘Into that gardyn, wel y-wrought, 
Who-so that me coude have brought, 


By laddre, or elles by degree, 
It wolde wel have lyked me.’ 


And Shaks, Jul. Cesar, τι. 1. 26— 

‘But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend." 
This is the meaning of ‘degree’ in AV wherever 
it occurs in the plur.: the ref. being either to the 
degrees of Ahaz’s dial (2 K 2093 δύ. 190i.) 18. 388 #r, 
see DIAL) or to the Songs of Degrees (Ps 120-134 
titles, see PSALMS) and the Heb. abyn ma‘dlah. 


DEGREES, SONGS OF 
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But from signifying a step literally, ‘degree’ soon 
passed to express also a step in rank, whence 1 Ch 
1518 ‘their brethren of the second d.’ (θυ, lit. 
‘the seconds’); 17} ‘a man of high degree (079 
nbypn), Ps 629 ‘men of high d.’ (wx732) ; 62° ‘men of 
low d.’ (07N723), Sir 111 ‘ wisdom lifteth up the head 
of him that is of low d.’ (ταπεινός : so Lk 1°, Ja 15); 
1 Ti 3" ‘they that have used the office of a deacon 
will purchase to themselves a good d.’ (βαθμός, 
lit. ‘step,’ RV ‘standing’). 

In the last passage the meaning is quite exceptional in the 
Eng. asin the Greek. The Eng. word is Wyclif’s, who has heen 
followed by all the versions except RV. It is simply a literal 
tr. of the Vulg. gradus, itself a literal tr. of the Greek. The Gr. 
word occurs here only in NT. Inthe LXX it is used either as 
tr. of ma'dldh (2 K 209 dis. 10 dis. 11) or of miphtdn (1 8 55), the 
former heing the ‘steps’ or ‘degrees’ of Ahaz’s dial, the 
latter the ‘threshold’ of Dagon’s temple: it is also found once 
in Apocr. (Sir 636) for the ‘steps’ of the wise man’s door, See 
further Humphrey's note in lec. (Camb, Bible), and Hort, 
Ecclesia (1897), p. 202. J. HASTINGS. 


DEGREES, SONGS OF.—See PSALMS. 


DEHAITES (AV Dehavites, ἐπι, Kéré τῆ, 
Ezr 4°).—The Dehaites were among the peoples 
settled in Samaria by Osnappar, 1.6. probably the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. They joined with their 
fellow-colonists in sending the letter written by 
Rehum and Shimshai to king Artaxerxes, to com- 
plain of the attempt made by the Jews to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem (probably about 447 B.C.). 
The name has been connected with that of a 
nomadic Persian tribe, the Ado, mentioned in 
Herod. i. 125 (Rawlinson), or with the name of the 
city Du’-ta, mentioned on Assyrian contract- 
tablets (Fried. Delitzsch); but according to 
Schrader these identifications are very doubtful. 
The LXX reads Aavato: (A), but in B the text runs 
Σουσυναχαῖοι of εἰσὶν "HAapuatoe (for ‘the Shushan- 
chites, the Dehaites, the Elamites’; cf. Meyer, 
Judenthum, 36). H. A. WHITE. 


DEHORT.—Only 1 Mac 9° ‘they dehorted him, 
saying, We shall never be able’ (ἀποστρέφω) ; and in 
the headings of some chapters. ‘Dehort’ (fr. Lat. 
dehortari) is the opposite of ‘exhort.’ ‘‘* Exhort” 
continues, but ‘‘dehort,” a word whose place “ dis- 
suade” does not exactly supply, has eseaped us’ *— 
Trench, Eng. Past and Pres.’179. Ussher (1656) 
in Ann. iv. 24 has ‘Exhorting them to observe 
the law of God . . . and dehorting them the 
breach of that law.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DELAIAH (7:33, x52).—4. One of the sons of 
Elioenai, a descendant of David (1 Ch 3", AV 
Dalaiah). 2. A priest and leader of the 23d course 
of priests in the time of David (1 Ch 3418), ὃ. The 
son of Shemaiah, one of the ‘princes’ or officers 
of state at the court of Jehoiakim (Jer 36%). 
ἃ, The son of Mehetabel, and father of Shema- 
jah, who was associated with Neh. in the rebuild- 
ing of Jerus. (Neh 6”). 5, The head of the children 
of D., who returned with Zerub. from Babylon 
(Ezr 2°=Neh 7%). The name in 1 Es 5% is 
Dalan. R. M. Boyn. 


DELECTABLE.—Is 44° only, ‘Their d. things 
shall not profit.’ AV and RV retain the word from 
Geneva Bible, which explains, ‘ Whatsoever they 
bestow upon their idoles to make them to seeme 
glorious.’ But it is the idols themselves that are 
called ‘the ἃ. things’ (o™%=n hdémidhim), which 
the Bishops’ expressed by the (too) free tr. ‘the 
carved image that they love can doe no good,’ 
‘Delectable,’ from Lat. delectabilis, came in 
through old Fr., whence came also the form 


*VYet Oxf. Eng. Diet. quotes from Cheyne, Isaiah (1882), 
p. xx, ‘Isaiah had good reason... to dehort the Jews from 
an Egyptian alliance.’ 


| 


‘delitable,”’ which was afterwards spelt ‘delight- 
able’ by a mistaken association with light; later 
forms are ‘delightsome’ and ‘delightful.’ Only 
the last has held its ground; but ‘delectable’ is 
remembered by Bunyan’s ‘delectable Mountains’ 
(Pu. Prog. p. 52); et. Shaks. Rich. 11. τι. 111. J— 


‘And yet your fair discourse hath heen as sugar, 
Making the hard way sweet and delectable.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

DELICACY.—Trench (Select Glossary, p. 52 f.) 
says, ‘In the same way as self-indulgence creeps 
over us by unmarked degrees, so there creeps over 
the words that designate it a subtle change ; they 
come to contain less and less of rebuke and blame; 
the thing itself being tolerated, nay allowed, it 
must needs be that the words which express it 
should be received into favour too. It has been 
thus with /uxury ; it has been thus also with this 
whole group of words.’ The words are ‘delicacy,’ 
‘delicate ’ (adj. and subst.), ‘ delicately,’ ‘ delicate- 
ness,’ ‘ delicious,’ ‘ deliciously,’ all of which except 
‘delicious’ are found in AV, 

Delicacy.—Nev 18% ‘the merchants of the earth 
are waxed rich through the abundance of her 
delicacies’ (στρῆνος sing., RV ‘ wantonness,’ RVm 
‘luxury’). ‘ Delicacies’ is Rhemish tr., after Vulg. 
delicie, so Wyclif; but Tind. and others ‘pleasures.’ 
Voluptuousness is the oldest meaning of ‘ delicacy’; 
see Delicate, and ef. Chaucer, ΦΌΡΟΥ Age, 58— 

‘ Jupiter the likerous, [=lecherous] 
That first was fader of delicacye.’ 

Delicate.—The adj. has two meanings in AV. 
l. Softly nurtured, as Sus 1 ‘Now Susanna was a 
very ἃ. woinan, and beauteous to behold’ (rpu@epés); 
Bar 455 ‘my d. ones’ (of τρυφεροί wov); and probably 
Dt 9853. 56, Ts 471 (all ay, LXX τρυφερός), Jer 65 ‘a 
comely and d. woman’ (1327, LAX different read- 
ing), and Mic 115 (naym, LAX τρυφερός). 2. Lucxuri- 
ous, as Wis 19 ‘they asked ἃ. meats’ (ἐδέσματα 
τρυφῆς, RV ‘luxurious dainties’); Sir 29” 
‘Better is the life of a poor man ina mean cottage, 
than ἃ. fare in another man’s house’ (ἐδέσματα 
λαμπρά, RV ‘sumptuous fare’); and Pr 19” RV 
‘delicate living’ (3 95, AV ‘delight’). As a subst. 
delicates occurs Jer 51*4 ‘he hath filled his belly 
with my d.’ (Ὁ 31}, Amer. IV ‘ delicacies’) ; Sir 9018 
(ἀγαθά, RV ‘good things’), 31° (τρυφήματα, RV 
‘vood things’), Cf. Ps 1413 Gen. ‘let mee not eate 
of their delicates’ (AV ‘dainties’); W. Brough 
(1650), ‘ Hunger cooks all meats to delieates,’ which 
Herrick seems to copy (Country Life), ‘Hunger 
makes coarse meats delicates.’ Delicately means 
‘luxuriously’ in the foll. passages in AV, La 45 
(1.2), Pr 29% She that ἃ. bringeth up his servant 
from a child, shall have him become his son at the 
length’ (pia=‘ fondle,’ ‘indulge’; ‘delicately’ is 
Wyclif’s tr., who, following Viulg., renders ‘ who 
delicatli fro childhed nurshith his seruaunt, after- 
ward shal feelen hym vnobeisaunt,’ V. contwmecem) ; 
Lk 7535 ‘ they which are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in kings’ courts’ (τρυφή, as LXX 
La 4°, and at ὃ P 2" where AV ‘riot,’ RV ‘ revel’); 
1 Ti ὅδ AVm ‘she that liveth delicately (text ‘in 
pleasure,’ Gr. ἡ σπαταλῶσα), is dead while she 
liveth’; and add 2 αὶ 1% Ja 5° RY. But in Ad. 
Est 165 (A Vm and RV ‘carrying herself d.,’ AV 
‘daintily,’ Gr. τρυφερεύομαι) the meaning is ‘as 
one that was tender’ (Cov.), that is, weak; and 
so perhaps 18 1653 ‘Agae came unto him delicately.’ 


The last is the only dowhtful passage. AV took ‘delicately’ 
from the Bishops’ Bible; Cov. ‘tenderly,’ Gen. ‘pleasantly.’ 
The Bishops’ marg. is ‘in hondes,’ and RYm ‘cheerfully.’ The 
LXX gives τρέμων : Vulg. pingwissiinus, et tremens, whence 
Douay ‘very fatte, tremhling’; Luther, getrost (confidently) ; 
Ostervald, gaiement. The possihle ways of taking the Heh, 
(n3aviD) are given hy Driver (Votes on Sam. p. 99), who decides 
that it is safest, on the whole, to acquiesce in ‘ delicately,’ 
‘voluptuously.” And, undoubtedly, voluptuously or luxuriously 
ig the most natural meaning of the Heh. (for which see La 45), 
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but its use in this place is not very apparent. The Eng. 
expression ‘ delicately’ is probably meant to express weakness 
and fear (as Ad. Est 158) rather than pride or voluptiousness. 


Delicateness.—Only Dt 28° ‘the tender and 
delicate woman .. . which would not adventure 
to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for d. 
(3aynqp) and tenderness,’ 1.6, not ‘weakness,’ but 
‘fineness.’ Deliciously =luxuriously, Rev 187" ‘lived 
deliciously’ (στρηνιάω, RV ‘lived wantonly’). Cf. 
Latimer, 1. 412, ‘I am more inclined to feed many 
grossly and necessarily, than a few deliciously and 
voluptuously’; and Lk 16 Tind. ‘a certaine rich 
man, which ... fared deliciously every daye.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DELIGHTSOME, now only poet. for ‘delightful,’ 
was once good prose, and occurs in Mal 3” ‘ye shall 
be ἃ ἃ. land’ (pen yay). Davies (Bible Ling. p. 236) 
quotes appositely from T. Adams, Works, 1. 273, ‘ If 
this gentle physic make thee madder, He hatha dark 
chamber to put thee in—a dungeon is more light- 
some and delightsome—the grave.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DELILAH (nova, Aahetéa).—The woman who be- 
trayed Samson into the hands of the Philistines. 
The account as given in Jg¢ 16 does not say whether 
she was an Israelite or a Philistine; but she was 
doubtless the latter, and Sorek, her place of resid- 
ence, was then within the Philistine territory. 
Samson often sought her society, and allowed her 
to gain a great influence over him. That she was 
his wife is very improbable, notwithstanding that 
that is the opinion of Chrysostom and other patris- 
tic writers. See SAMSON. W. J. BEECHER. 


3 


DELOS (Δῆλος), a famous island in the Algean Sea, 
has played a part in history quite out of proportion 
to its tiny size and rocky unproductive character. 
It was considered to have been anchored by Zeus to 
the bottom of the sea, and therefore not to be ex- 
posed to ordinary earthquakes.* It was the scat ofa 
very ancient and widely-spread worship of Apollo, 
who, with his twin sister Artemis, was said to have 
been born there; and the Gr. peoples flocked from 
a great distance to the annual festival on the 
island, which is celebrated in the Homerie hymn 
to the Delian Apollo. The festival of the Virgin 
on the neighbouring island of Tenos is the modern 
representative of the ancient feast of Apollo. D., 
in B.C. 478, was selected as the meeting-place of 
the great confederacy of Gr. states on the Aigean 
coasts and islands for defence against the Persians; 
but after a time Athens, the presiding city of the 
confederacy, became alsoits centre. The Athenians 
treated D. as a rival to their own interests. As 
Athens became great, D. lost its importance; but 
when Athens grew weak, D. recovered. During 
the 2nd and Ist cent. B.C. it became one of the 
greatest harbours of the Algean Sea, playing the 
game part in ancient trade that the island of Syra 
has played in modern commerce, and being favoured 
by the Romans after B.C. 190 as a rival to the 
maritime power of Rhodes, It was ἃ nominally 
independent state under Rom. protection from B.C. 
197 to 167. Then it was een for coquetting 
with Macedonia, with the loss of freedom; it was 
given to Athens, and its natives fled and settled in 
Achaia; and the Delian archons came to an end. 
The island was repeopled by Athenian colonists 
(κληροῦχοι), along with many Roman settlers; and 
henceforth its inscriptions are dated by the Athenian 
archons; and it was always considered to be part 
of the Roman province Achaia (which see). The 


earliest trace of a Roman settler in D. is contained | 


in an inscription of B.c. 250. During the 2nd cent. 
it became the largest settlement of Roman (or 


| 


* An earthquake at D. was considered a specially frave ex- 
pression of the will and power of the god; see Herod. vi. 98; 
fhucyd. ii. 8. 


Italian) merchants and traders in the Mediter. 
lands; mainly through their efforts and wealth ita 
rather poor harbour was greatly improved; in their 
interest it was declared a free port by the Roman 
state in B.C. 166 in order to strike a blow at their 
commercial rivals, the merchants of Rhodes; and 
to satisfy them their other commercial rival 
Corinth (which see) was destroyed utterly by the 
Romans in B.o. 146. 

Owing to its great importance in the E. Mediter- 
ranean trade, D. is mentioned in the list of states 
to which the Roman government addressed letters 
in favour of the Jews in B.c. 138-137, 1 Mac 1518-23 ; 
and the inscriptions of D, form the best commen- 
tary on that important historical document. D. 
was the great exchange where the products and 
the slaves of all the states of the E. were bought 
for the Italian market, and most of the names 
mentioned in the passage of 1 Mac occur in the 
Delian documents. The strange omission of the 
kingdoms of Pontus and Bithynia in 1 Mac 
becomes all the more remarkable by comparison 
with the frequent mention of them at Delos. As 
Homolle says, ‘Among the Orientals who fre- 
quented D., the Jews doubtless held a considerable 
place’ (Bulletin de Corresp, Hellén. vill. 1884, p. 98) ; 
but, as the inscriptions are to a large extent con- 
cerned with religious purposes, it is not easy to find 
the traces of their presence. A decree of the Delians 
confirming the immunity of the Jews from military 
service is quoted in full by Jos. (Ant. XIV. x. 14). 

A frightful calamity brought the prosperity of 
D., and especially of the Roman settlers, to an end. 
In the Mithridatic war Athens took part with the 
king, while D., where the Roman settlers were so 
numerous, naturally remained true to the Roman 
interest. After maintaining itself for a short time, 
D. was captured in B.C. 87 by the enemy ; 20,000 
Italians were massacred there and in the neigh- 
bouring Cyclades; and, when the Romans re- 
covered it in the course of the war, they found it, 
as Strabo says, deserted. It recovered to a certain 
extent in the following years; but direct trade 
between Italy and the E. harbours now became 
more common; Ostia and Puteoli took the place 
of D. as the great emporia for the purchase of E, 
products required in Italy, and under the Roman 
Empire D. became utterly insignificant. 

LITERATURE.—The excavations conducted at Delos for many 
years by the French School of Athens have thrown a flood of 
light on the history of the island. An excellent summary and 
eStimate of their earlier results, as published in many scattered 
works, is given by Jebb in Journal of LMellenic Studies, 1880, 
pp. 7-62. Since then numerous articles in the Brdletin de 
Corresp. Hellén., by Homolle, 5. Reinach, and others, have added 
much information, especially vi. pp. 1-167, vii. pp. 103-125, 
329-3738, vill. pp. 75-158, xiv. pp. 389-511, xv. pp. 113-168, 
See also Homolle, Arehives de ?Intendance Saerée ἃ Deloss 
Scheffer, de Deli Insulce rebus. W. M. RAMSAY, 


DELUGE.—See FLOOD. 


DEMAND.—Throughout AV ‘demand’ is simply 
to ask, as Fr. demander, without the sense of 
authority. ‘This is manifest from the Heb. and 
Gr. words so tr¢, which have all this simple meaning. 
In Introd. to Gen. Bible we read, ‘ The Catechisme, 
or maner to teache ehildren the Christian religion, 
wherein the minister demandeth the question, and 
the childe maketh answer.’ See Field, ΟΝ iii. on 
Mt 24. Asa subst. ἃ. oceurs only Dn 417 with the 
same simple meaning. Cf. Chaucer, Troilus, ν, 
859— 

“ And of th’ assege (siere) he gan hir eek byseche, 
To telle him what was hir opinioun. 
Fro that demaunde he so descendeth doun 


To asken hir, if that hir straunge thoughte 
The Grekes ¢yse, and werkes that they wroughte.’ 


Once RV introduces d. in mod. sense (Neh 51) for 
AV ‘require’ (see Ryle’s note). J. HASTINGS. 
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DEMAS (Anas, possibly an abbrev. of Demetrius) 
is described by the Apostle Paul as a fellow- 
labourer, and unites with him in sending salutations 
from Rome to the Colossians and to Philemon 
(Col 444, Philein v.24). In the 2nd Ep. to Timothy 
(4°) he is deseribed as having forsaken the apostle 
when he was awaiting his trial before Nero, 
because he ‘loved this present world.’ Whether 
he was discouraged by the hardships of the 
Christian life, or allured by the hope of some 
earthly advantage, and whether his apostasy was 
temporary or final, we have no means of knowing. 
Tradition leans to the darker view of his character, 
and classes hun among the apostates from the faith 
(Epiph. Her. 51). R. M. Boyp. 


DEMETRIUS I., surnamed Σωτήρ, ‘Saviour,’ by 
the Babylonians in gratitude for the removal of 
their satrap Heraclides, was the son of Seleucus 
Philopator. In his boyhood he was sent (B.C. 175) 
to Rome as a hostage, and remained there during 
the reign of his uncle, Antiochus Epiphanes. 
When the Senate several times refused his request 
to be recognized as the king of Syria, he fled from 
Rome, with the assistance chicfly of the historian 
Polybius (Polyb. xxxi.; Justin, xxxiv. 3). Landing 
at Tripolis, he was joined by large bodies of the 
people, and even by the bodyguard of his cousin, 
Antiochus Eupator. Eupator was soon defeated 
and put to death, and in B.c. 162 D. was pro- 
claimed king (1 Mac 71:5, 2 Mac 14: 3; Jos. Ant. 
XII, x. 1; Liv. #pit. xlvi.). He conciliated Rome 
by valuable presents (Polyb. xxxi. 23), and, after 
interfering in the affairs of Babylon (App. Syr. 47; 
Polyb. xxxii. 4), turned his attention to Judsa. 
Aleimus (wh. see) was established in the high 
priesthood, and the Syrian lordship was for a time 
completely renewed. In the seven years that 
followed, D. again offended the Romans by putting 
a supporter of his own in the place of Ariarathes on 
the throne of Cappadocia (Polyb. xxxii. 20; Liv. 
pit. xivii.), whilst his tyranny and excesses 
alienated his own people. Alexander Balas (wh. 
see) was set up as ἃ claimant to the crown of Syria 
(B.C. 153); and he and D. competed for the support of 
Jonathan (1 Mac10!! ; Jos, Ant, XII. 11. 1-3). The 
former, offering princely rank and the high priest- 
hood, won at the first bid ; and when the latter 
made a further promise of exemption from taxa- 
tion and investment with privilege (1 Mac 10%-*), 
the people ‘ gave no credence’ to his words, which 
are very important for the light they cast upon the 
nature of the imposts exacted by the Syrian kings. 
The salt tax, the king’s share of the crops and 
fruits, the poll-tax, the pressed service, with a 
variety of other burdens, were to be remitted, and 
the expenses of the temple to be met from the 
royal revenue (see Mahaffy, Emp. of Ptolemies, 
§ 117). With the help of the Jews, Balas was able 
to recover from the reverses he suffered during the 
two years’ war that followed; and in B.c. 150 a 
decisive engagement took place, in which D. dis- 
payed the utmost personal bravery, but was 

efeated and slain (1 Mae 10%; Jos. Anz. XIII. 
li. 4; App. Syr. 67; Polyb. 11]. δ; Justin, xxxv. 1; 
Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 263 sq.). 

R. W. Moss. 

DEMETRIUS I1., surnamed Νικάτωρ, ‘Con- 
queror,’ was sent by his father, D. Soter, for safety 
to Cnidus after the suecess of Balas seemed prob- 
able (Justin, xxxv. 2). For several years he re- 
mained in exile; but as soon as the unpopularity 


of Balas gave him an opportunity, he landed (B.c. | 


147) with an army of Cretan mercenaries on the 
Cilician coast. The entire country rallied to him 
except Judza, where Jonathan still supported 
Balas. But Ptelemy Philometor declared in his 
favour, and tlicir combined forces inflicted a fatal 


defeat upon Balas (8.6. 145) on the banks of the 
Cinoparas, from which event D. derived his 
surnaine (1 Mac 11'**"; Jos. «ἀπέ. Xl. iv. 8; App. 
Syr. 67; Liv. Hpit. li.) Jonathan now set him- 
self to separate Judea from the Syrian Empire, 
and besieged the citadel in Jerus.; but D. per- 
suaded him to raise the siege on the addition of 
three Samaritan provinces to Juda, and the 
exeinption of the country thus enlarged from 
tribute (1 Mac 1129-3"; Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 9). When 
the excesses of D. had estranged his subjects, 
Tryphon (Diodotus), a former general of Balas, set 
up the latter’s son as a pretender to the throne; 
but D. obtained the help of Jonathan by promising 
the removal of the Syrian garrisons from Juda, 
and put down the revolt (1 Mac 11°"; Jos. Ant. 
XII. v. 2, 3). On Jonathan’s return to Juda the 
revolt broke out again, and Tryphon made himself 
master of Antioch. As D. failed to keep his 
promise to the Jews, they now took the side of 
Iryphon, and drove the royal forces out of Cele- 
Syria (1 Mac 1153-14. Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 5-11). D. 
withdrew from the 8. part of his kingdom; but 
when Tryphon, who had secured the Syrian crown 
for himself, attempted to reduce Juda, Jonathan’s 
brother Simon attached himself to D., and ex- 
tracted from him a formal recognition of independ- 
ence (1 Mac 13%-#; Jos. At. XII. vi. 7). Soon 
after D. invaded the dominions of the king of 
Parthia, by whom, in B.C. 138, he was taken 
prleonct (1 Mac 14!*: though Jos. Ant. xu. v. 11, 
ustin, xxxvi. 1, and App. Syr. 67, 68, arrange the 
events in a different order, and support B.C. 140 as 
the date of the disaster). ‘The impnsonment lasted 
for ten years, at the close of which 1), was hberated 
by the Parthian king, who was engaged in war 
with Antiochus Sidetes, brother of D. (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. vill. 4; Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 255). D. 
recovered the kingdom (B.C. 128), and at once 
undertook a war against Ptolemy Physkon of 
Egypt. Ptolemy thereupon claimed the Syrian 
erown for Alexander Zabinas, who was announced 
to be the son of Balas (Eus. Chron. i. 257), or of 
Sidetes (Justin, xxxix. 1). D. was conquered by 
Zabinas at Damascus, and fled to Ptolemais, and 
thence to Tyre, where in B.C. 125 he was murdered 
(Jos. “πὲ. XIIL. 1x. 3), possibly at the instigation of 
his wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. 68; Liv. Zpit. 1χ.}. 
R. W. Moss. 
DEMETRIUS III. (surnamed Hdxatpos, ‘ Pros- 
perous,’ and on coins Theos, Soter, Philometor, 
etc.) was a son of Antiochus Grypus, and grand- 
son of 1). Nikator. On the death of his father civil 
wars ensued, in the course of which two of his 
elder brothers lost their Hives, whilst Philip, the 
third, secured a part of Syria, and D. estabhshed 
himself in Cele-Syria, with Damascus as his 
capital, by the aid of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
Cyprus (Jos. Ant. XIII. xii. 4). In Judea, too, 
civil war broke out between Alexander Jannwus 
and his Pharisee subjects. ‘The latter invited 
the assistance of D. (Jos. Ant. XII, xiii. 5; Wars, 
I. iv. 4), who possibly regarded it as a good 
opportunity to extend his kingdom to its ancient 
limits on the West and the South. He entered the 
country with a large army, was joined by the 
insurgent Jews, and defeated Jannzeus in a pitched 
battle near Shechem (Jos. Avé. KIL. xiv. 1; Wars, 
I. iv. 5). But the desertion of the Jews, whe either 
pitied the plight of Janneus (Jos. Wars, 1b.) or 
more probably feared the re-establishment of 
Syrian supremacy, made it impossible for D. to 
follow up the victory, and he withdrew to Berwa 
(Aleppo). The town was occupied by Philip, who, 
when besieged by his brother, called the Parthians 
to his aid. 7). wasin turn shut up elosely within 
his encampment and starved into surrender, He 
| was sent as a prisoner to Arsaces LX., by whom he 
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was detained in captivity until his death (Jos. 
Ant, XIIL xiv. 3). The dates of the reign of D. 
cannot be fixed with precision ; but coins of his are 
known, dated from the Seleucid year 217 to 224, 
i.é. approximately from B.C. 95 to 88 (Eckhel, iii. 
245; Gardner, Catalogue af Gr. Coins in the Brit. 
Mus. 101). R. W. Moss. 


DEMETRIUS (Ayjuyrpios).—Two persons of the 
name are mentioned in NT—the ringleader in 
the riot at Ephesus (Ac 19%), and a disciple 
commended by St. John (3 Jn v.#). Both of 
these dwelt either in Ephesus or its vicinity, — 
the very name is redolent of Ephesian surround- 
ings, and there is nothing impossible in the sugges- 
tion that the agitator had become the disciple of 
good report, and that, therefore, both references 
are tothe same man. In its contracted form of 
Demas this is also the name of one who has an 
unhappy notoriety as a recreant, ‘Demas hath 
forsaken me’ (2 Ti 4”). He is also mentioned in 
Col 4156 and Philem v.™, and it is not certain that 
St. Paul meant to imply anything like utter 
apostasy. W. Moir. 


DEMON, DEVIL, Gr. δαίμων, or bainboue (more 


Big ΞῈ 
frequently), Heb. wi, Syr. {oLe, Aram. xv (cf. 
Assyr. Sidu). The supposed Heb. root is [ne] ‘to 


be mighty,’ hence ‘ to rule,’ Arab. She (ef, 118 ‘to 


treat violently, to destroy’). Demoniac, δαιμονι- 
ζόμενος. For ‘devil’ (properly διάβολος, see SATAN) 
RV rightly substitutes ‘demon’ wherever the 
Greek text has δαιμόνιον. 

Both physical and moral evil may be regarded 
from two standpoints—(1) As existing in man 
physically in the form of bodily disease, or spiritu- 
ally as moral evil; (2) as having a source outside 
man, It is with physical and moral evil in the 
latter aspect that we are now dealing. Among the 
Hebrews, both in pre-exilic and post-exilic times 
down to a comparatively late period of the Christian 
era, both moral and physical evil were attributed 
to personal agencies. This conception of personal 
evil agencies, that affected man’s body and soul, 
exercised a profound and enduring influence over 
the minds of Christ and the apostles, and played a 
very considerable part in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. 

_ Intracing this conception of evil spirits influenc- 
ing man to its primitive sources, we shall find that 
it has its springs in early Semitic ideas which 
surrounded the Israelite people in the dawn of 
their history. Baudissin has clearly shown how 
the demonology of the Graeco-Roman period of 
Judaism emerged out of the earlier polytheism. 
On this we shall have more to say later on. But 
it should be noted that that polytheism was itself 
the outcome of the principle called by Tylor, in his 
well-known work Primitive Culture, by the name 
‘animism.’ Even early mankind instinctively 
sought for causes, and interpreted the forces and 
other manifestations of nature as personal, i.e. as 
emanating from beings analogous to himself (cf. 
Siebeck, Lehrb. αἰ, Religionsphilosophie, p. 58 ff.). 
Thus primitive man dwelt in a cosmic society of 
superhuman agencies, some of which ministered to 
his well-being and others to his injury. At the 
dawn of human consciousness man found himself 
confronted by forces which he was unable to 
control, and which exercised a baleful or destructive 
influence. Hurricane, lightning, sunstroke, plague, 
flood, and earthquake were ascribed to wrathful 
SS agencies, whose malignity man would en- 
eavour to avert or appease. 
The nomadic Arabs of the time of Mohammed 


believed in the existence of hostile powers or ! 


Jinns, who were held to be the inhabitants of 
lonely spots, and Mohammed himself recognized 
their existence just as fully as his heathen con- 
temporaries did. Various names were given to 
them, viz. Ghil, ‘Ifrit, Svld, ‘Alik; and we have 
likewise feminine names. The word ‘Jfrit, which 
occurs so frequently in the ‘ One thousand and one 
nights,’ is also found in the Kor4n (Sur. 27. 39), 
and according to Wellhausen means, like the Heb. 
vyy, ‘hairy.’* ‘The desert is full of these spectral 
shapes. Whoever spends his time there as a 
traveller must steel his heart against them. A 
child of the desert must be on friendly terms with 
the wolf and on terms of intimacy with the gAui.’ 
On this subject consult W. R. Smith, #S?, p. 119f. 

A. THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE OT.—The paral- 
lels which we find in OT to the Jinn of ancient as 
well as modern Arabia may now benoted. Isaiah, 
in an oracle describing the doom of Edom, por- 
trays a scene among HEdom’s ruined fortresses, 
when ‘one vyy (hairy satyr) shall call out to an- 
other, and Lilith (the night hag) shall take up her 
abode’ (Is 344), This Lilith is a demon of feminine 
sex. The same mythical creature meets us in the 
cuneiform inscriptions (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 311). 
In one of the magical texts cited by Hommel 
(Semiten, p. 367) occurs the line (iv. Raw]. 29, No. 1, 
Rev. 23)— 

‘The lilu, the lilat, the handmaid of Lilu.’ 

The Babylonian {δέν or lilitu is placed in this 
incantation in close connexion with the plague- 
demon Namtar. There can be little doubt that 
this plague-demon was connected in the popular 
imagination with the Semitic- Babylonian word 
liidtu, which means ‘night,’ and so became a 
word of terror, denoting the night-demon, who 
sucked the blood of her sleeping victims. This 
crim feminine personality became a subject for 
later Jewish legends (see Sayce, Hibbert Lect. p. 
146), which multiplied these night-demons (lilin). 


* Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, iii. (‘Reste des Arabischen Heiden- 
thums’), p. 135 ad fin. But this view appears to me somewhat 
Ss ῳ 


Gel 
doubtful, and the connexion of G=- pe with p= (784) 


‘dust,’ seems more probable. When we bear in mind the close 
connexion between the Jinn and the serpent according to 
Arabic belief (see Néldeke, Zeitschr. fiir Volkerpsychologie τ. 
Sprachwissenschajt, vol. i, 1860, p. 412 f.; and Baudissin, Stud. 
zur Semit. Religiongesch. i. 279 ἐν, we might connect with this 
the curse pronounced on the serpent in Gn 813 ‘ Dust thou shalt 
eat’... Winckler, it is true, regards thisas simply an expres- 
sion of dishonour or disgrace, and compares the phrase tikalu 
ipra in one of the Tel el-Amarna letters (Altorient. Forsch. 
iii. 271). But a hint which we obtain from Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta (i. p. 136) places us on the right track both for the 
explanation of the word ‘Zfrit and of Gn 814 ‘ Malignity of the 
soil is ascribed to jan, ground demons, ahi el-ard, or earth-folk.’ 
Malignant demons are believed to inhabit the seven stages of 
the under-world (ἐδ. p. 259). Ishould therefore prefer to cite, 
as an Assyrian illustration of Gn 513, the 8th line in the Descent 
of [Star to Hades, akar ipru madu bubussunu akaliunu titu, Sa 
place where much dust is their sustenance, mire their food.’ Mr. 
Buchanan Gray of Mansfield College, Oxford, in a letter which 
he kindly sent to me on this subject, says, ‘have looked through 


the article in the Lisén el‘ Arab on | Se, and can find nothing 
that necessitates giving to Lfrect the sense ‘‘hairy.” J daresay 
you have noticed that some of the derivatives of the root 
| Re, is ds (in plu.) denote the feathers of the necks, 
or the mane, or the front hairs of a horse. In the line 


cited by Wellh. from Hudh, 22710 usylac (plu. of us RS) ia 
used of the hair of women. The feminine of Us Se is a) ) ἃς, 


whence, according to Arabic lexicographers, Cry pte νι, 
through quiescence of the γᾶ, and subsequent change of the 


¥ into CLS. This is all the connexion with hair which I have 
yet been able to find, and thus there seems less in favour of 
connecting ‘Zfreet with hairiness, than of your attractive 
alternative view of connecting it with dust.’ In the new ed. 
(1897) of Wellhausen’s Reste, see pp. 151ff., and footnote 1. 
p. 152. 
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See Weber, Syst. der altsynagog. Paldstin. Theol. Ὁ. 
246; Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenth. ii. p. 418 ff. 
Even conservative crities like Dillmannand Kénig 
assign Is 34 (together with 35) to a period not 
earlier than the end of the exile; Cheyne, indeed, 
would regard it as post-exilie (Jntrod. to Isaiah, 
Ρ. 205 ἢ). In the ease of this chapter, as well as 
137-14”, it is impossible to deny the existence of 
clear traces of direct Babylonian influence. But 
the date of authorship of these passages does not 
determine the question when the belief in demonic 
personalities embodied in animal shapes first be- 
came prevalent in Israel. From the mention of 
jaekals, ostriches, wild cats, and hyzenas in con- 
nexion with the oy ‘satyrs,’ both in 348" and 
its parallel 137!*-, we are led to infer that demons 
were held to reside more or less in all these animal 
denizens of the ruined solitude. From Lv 177 we also 
learn that in post-ex. times sacrifices were offered 
to oryy—a practice which is expressly forbidden. 
On the other hand, the curious rite respecting 
‘Azfzel (d1s1), detailed in Ly 165*-, fnienad an in- 
tegral part of the ceremonies on the great Day of 
Atonement, and clearly shows how firmly embedded 
in popular imagination was this belief in evil 
powers of the solitude. ‘Azdzel is here an evil 
spirit, and stands opposed to J”.* See AZAZEL. 

The belief that certain animals were endowed 
with demonic powers, somewhat like the Arabic 
Jinn, must have existed in comparatively early 
pre-ex. times, sinee Gn 3?’, containing the tempta- 
tion of Eve by the serpent, belongs to the earlier 
stratum of J. We might eompare with this Nu 
22-34, coming from the same documentary source. 
But in the narrative of the temptation of Eve by 
the serpent there is no hint that an evil spirit 
resided in the serpent. Tlic serpent is identified 
with it, and we have no suggestion that a demon 
was able to detach itself from the animal and pass 
into something else. This was a later develop- 
ment. The animal was itself the demonie powcr, 
and the latter is not abstraeted or treated as a 
separable personality. 

The Jewish exile, covering the larger part of the 
6th cent. B.c. and the close of the 7th, wrought a 
great change. It is probably to this period that 
we owe the lleb. word Ἵν) This word, vceurring 
in the plural form ony in Dt 3217, like the Aram. 
xTY, 1s probably a loan-word, taken from the 
Assyro- Babylonian (sidu), The word Sidu in 
Assyr. means good or evil genius, represented in 
the monuments in the form of acolossal bull. The 
word oecurs only twice in OT (Dt 32!’ and Ps 106%). 
The Song of Moses (Dt 32) in its present form can 
hardly be earlier than the time of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (Kuenen). Indeed, its retrospective and 
didactic eharaeter, as well as the references to 
Israel’s past sins of idolatry, would point quite as 
well to the 6th cent. as to the 7th for the date of 
its composition. In other words, it may be held, 
with considerable probability, to refleet the feel- 
ings of pious Jews in the exile period. 

Now, magic played a very considerable part in 
Babylonian religion. Magic rests on the basis of 
a belief in evil and destructive spirits, to whose 
baleful influenees man is daily exposed, and which 
can be eounteracted by certain incantations, 
whereby the countervailing name and power of the 
higher beneficent gods are invoked. As Sayee has 
elearly shown (Hibbert Lect. p. 317), magic was 
elosely bound up with medicine, since ‘all sickness 
was ascribed to demoniacal possession ; the demon 
had been eaten with the food and drunk with the 


* See Schultz, Alttest. Theologie 4(1888), p. 368; and also Cheyne 
in ZA TW, 1895, Eleft i. p. 185 ff. The curious rite of sending 
forth the goat for ‘Azazel into the wilderness (Ly 1621. 22) should 
be compared with the despatch of the bird into the field in the 
ceremony respecting leprosy (145%). 


water, or breatled in with the air, and until he 
could be expelled there was no chance of recovery ’ 
(p. 310). Specimens of these magical texts may 
be seen in the translations given in Appendix 3 of 
Sayce’s {Hibbert Lectures. We subjoin the follow- 
ing specimen :— 

‘The plague (namtar), the fever which will carry the people 

away, 
The — the consumption which will trouble mankind, 
Harmfu! to the flesh, injurious to the body, 
The evil incubus, the evil alu, the evil maskum, 
The evil man, the evil eye, the eviliuouth, the evil tongue... 
Against my body never may they come, 
My eye never may they injure. . 
Into my house never may they enter, 
O spirit of heaven conjure, O spirit of earth conjure.’ * 

A eomparison of this vast system of belief in 
evil spirits and in incantations, which prevailed in 
Babylonia, with the later Jewish traditions of 
demonology, at once reveals the elose connexion 
between the two. During the exile these Baby- 
lonian traditions effeeted an entrance into the 
Jewish world of ideas, and there became per- 
manently domiciled. 

But while 7 is obviously borrowed from the 
Bab. sidu, its signifieation was by no means the 
same. For ow 18 used in the sense of deities of 
the heathen, oy ony. Now, the attitude of 
ancient Israel towards foreign deities varied con- 
siderably in different periods of the nation’s history. 
The continued declension of the people towards 
idolatry in the pre-exilic times elearly shows that, in 
the popular mind, belief in the power as well as 
existence of foreign deities was firmly rooted. 
Many OT passages clearly indicate this, Jg 651 9”, 
Nu 21% (cf. Jer 48 49!), 15 26%, Ru 12° 919 (see 
Baudissin, Stud. zur Semit. Religionsgesch. Uefti.). 
In other words, the religion of Israel in early 
times was henotheism rather than monotheism. 
In fact, monotheism came very slowly to displace 
the ‘monarchic polytheistic’ belief of primitive 
Israel. It is true that, from the 8th cent. B.C. 
downwards, the ‘other gods’ are ealled ‘no gods,’ 
‘emptiness,’ ‘wind,’ ‘vanity’ (or ‘breath’), 
‘corpses,’ and ‘dead’; but these are terms which 
are rather selected to express thie utter powerless- 
ness and insufliciency of foreign dcities in com- 
ΠΣ πος with the supreme might of J”, the true 
iving God of Israel, than to assert their absolute 
non-existence. t 

Accordingly, in the two passages Dt 32! and 
Ps 106°, the word οὐ ‘demons’ is used to describe 
the subordinate position, as compared with J”, of 
the Moabite deities, to whom the Hebrews sacri- 
ficed in the time of Moses. Baudissin rightly 
observes in reference to Dt 32)" ‘when in the Song 
of Moses it is said that J” alone has led Israel, 
and no strange god (173 98) was with Him, we 
must merely understand that the active influence 
of strange gods over Israel is excluded, but 
that their existence was rather recognized than 
denied.’ 

The use of ony in these two passages may, in 
fact, be regarded as the first step taken by Israel 
in the direetion of denionology, under Babylonian 


* See Tiele, Babylon-Aasyr. Gesch. p. 548 ff. ; Lommel, Geseh. 
Babyl. Assyr. p. 388 ff. The subject was first comprehensively 
dealt with in Lenormant’s Chald@an Magie, about twenty years 
azo. The latest work is L. W. King’s Bab. Mayie and Sorcery, 
Cuneiform Texts from the Kouyunjik Collections in Δ AM, 

t Baudissin (%. p. 72) in our opinion errs in holding that, in 
all passages which describe the victorious conflict in which J” 
engages with the gods of the heathen, we haye merely poetic 
personification of the latter, e.g. Is 191, Jer 40%, The language 
of Ex 1511 ‘Who is like unto thee, O J”, among the gods' 
(ΝΞ, οἵ. Ps 7713} 1053 964, in which comparison 18 made be- 
tween God and the deities of other nations), clearly indicates 
that some kind of existence and power, howeyer slight, is 
assigned to the latter. That the terms ΘΝ, 539, Ry, xb 
ΠΝ, etc., cannot be pressed into signifying the absolute 
denial of existence, is recognized by Baudissin himself (ἐδ. 
Ὁ. 101 ad jin.). 
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influence, the deities of foreign nations being 
relegated to this subordinate rank, and desig- 
nated by this term. Elsewhere in OT and in the 
literature of a later period, we find the deities of 
the heathen identified with the host of stars. Of 
this we have an example in the apocalyptic section 
in Isaiah (24-26), which is placed by many eritics, 
with good reason, in the Greek period, not much 
earlier than the Maccaba#an book of Daniel. In 
Is 247! we read ‘And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that J” will visit the host of the height in the 
height, and the kings of the earth upon the earth, 
and they shall be carried away captive to the pit, 
and shut up in the prison, and the moon shall 
erow pale,’ etc. This is a fresh development of 
the old pre-exilic Heb. conception of the heavenly 
host of attendant personal powers or angels, repre- 
sented as stars. This belief is reflected in Micaiah’s 
vision (1 K 22), Deborah’s song (Jg@ 5*”), and 
embodied in the name mix3zs am, which frequently 
recurs in prophetie literature (Am 5”, Is 1° 6° etc.),* 
and thence passed into post-exilic psalm liturgy 
(Ps 1033: 1482). In the apocalyptic passage Is 24”, 
the host of the height are the heathen deities 
identified with fallen angels. Here, again, the 
roots of the conception of fallen national deities 
may be found in the influences of the exile (cf. 
Is 461). It isimpossible to mistake the significance 
of the passage Is 14° 


‘Oh! how art thou fallen from heaven Lucifer evan) son of 
the dawn ! 

How art thou hewn down to earth who didst lay peoples low | 

And thou saidst in thy heart: To the heavens will 1 mount up, 

Above the stars of God will I set my throne on high’... 

B. THE DEMONOLOGY OF LATER JUDAISM.— 
During the Greek period the conception of the 
gods of the heathen as demons became firmly estab- 
lished, and its development was no doubt largely 
helped by a growing tendency to assume an inter- 
ταὶ τρεῖ realm οἱ δαίμονες (later δαιμόνια). Its 
beginnings may be traced even in Hesiod, who 
made a distinction between θεοί and dalwoves—the 
latter being good, and the survivors of the happy 
golden race whom the Olympie gods first made. 
But in the 5th cent. p.c. Empedocles widened the 
gap between gods and demons. The gods were 
powerful and good, without appetite or passion ; 
the demons, on the other hand, held a middle 
position between men and gods, and were the 
ministers from the latter to the former. These 
δαίμονες lived long, but were not immortal like the 
gods. They had passions like men, and there 
existed varying grades among them, some being 
beneficent and others malignant. It was the 
demons who communicated dreams and oracles to 
men, and inspired them towards good and evil 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, i. pp. 66, 409ff.). Stoic 
theology subsequently adopted into its system this 
conception of an intermediate realm of δαιμόνια, 
in order that polytheism, as a moral power, might 
be rehabilitated. This finds full expression in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. in such writers as Plutarch, 
Apuleius, and Maximus of Tyre. The demons 
stand between men and gods, and all the elements 
of mythology that were derogatory to the char- 
acter of the national deities were referred to the 
demons. 

Greek influence, therefore, stimulated the growth 
of Hebrew angelology and demonology. Inter- 
mediate personal agencies became interpolated 
between the absolute transcendent God and the 
syhenomenal world. As God in His transcendence 


ecame removed from participation in the material | 


* I disagree, however, with Smend in his conclusion that this 
name was a speciality of prophetic literature, borrowed, as 
Wellhausen suggests, from Amos (Lehrbuch d. Alttest. Iteligions- 


gesch. τ. 185ff.). The origin of the phrase was undoubtedly 


much πόσο primitive. 


world, these mediating personalities became a quasi- 
intellectual necessity. Accordingly, the LXX 
renders ΠΕ in Ps 95 [Heb. 96]® by δαιμόνια, and so 
also ony in Dt 32, Ps 105 [Heb. 106]%7, ἃ in Is 
654, and oy in Is 34%. Similarly, in the Bk. of 
Baruch heathen deities are called δαιμόνια or evil 
spirits. ‘The Ethiopic Bk. of Enoch designates the 
gods Aganent, ‘demons,’ while in the préem to the 
Sibylline books the gods of the heathen are called 
δαίμονες ol ἐν ἅδῃ. It should be noted, moreover, 
that both in the Sibylline books and in the Bk. 
of Enoch the deities are regarded as evil spirits. 
Philo, on the other hand, who came more directly 
and completely under Greek influence, occupied an 
exceptional position. He treats the gods of the 
heathen us good heavenly powers, identified with 
stars, in opposition to the prevalent Jewish-Alex- 
andrine conception.* We notice again in To 647 
the evil spirit Asmodzeus is called simply δαιμόνιον, 
and in 3°: 17 πονηρὸν δαιμόνιον. Similarly, in Josephus 
δαιμόνιον is used of the ghostly evil spirit. 

The subject of Jewish demonology is too vast to 
compress into the compass of this article. We 
shall therefore cite a few only among the salient 
features which may be gathered from Weber’s 
System der altsynagog. Palast. Theol. § 54. 

The ordinary word for ‘devil’ in later Heb. is 


0 x 

Ww. Similarly, inthe Peshitta 15}. is the render- 
ing of the δαιμόνιον of NT.t Another term em- 
ployed by the Jews was γ᾽}, meaning ‘ destructive’ 
or ‘injurious ones’ (cf. Pael p32 ‘injure’). Thus 
the Targ. renders ow in Ps 106% by xp. In 
fact, the πνεύματα ἀκάθαρτα (πονηρά) of NT is merely 
a rendering of 183 po or ΠᾺΡ. M4; and just as 
ja 1s sometimes used by itself to express this, so 
also in NT with πνεύματα. 

According to Jewish conceptions, Satan stands 
at the head of the demons. From Perachéth 5la 
we learn that they form societies or bands which 
lie in wait for men. The sick, women in men- 
struation, bridegrooms and brides, those in sorrow, 
and cven disciples (ΘΠ ynba), are liable to their 
assaults. According to Pesachim 1126 the nightly 
wanderer is specially open to danger, for the night 
season until cock-crow is the time when demons 
walk abroad. They surround the honse, and 
injure those who fall into their hands. More 
particularly, they destroy children who during the 
night pass outside the house. As soon as the 
cock crows this power ceases, and the demons 
return to their place of abode. Also there are 
special animals which, according to Jewish belief, 
are united with demons, viz. serpents, asses, bulls, 
mosquitos, etc. We are here again reminded of 
the Jinn of the desert in primitive as well as 
modern Arabian belief.t ‘Don’t remain standing,’ 
is the warning of Pesachim 1120, ‘when the bull 
comes from the meadow, for Satan dances between 
his horns.’ God alone has power to quell the 
demons. His protection is always bestowed on 
the congregation when the priest recites the πο: 
of Nu 6%, an expression which, according to Sire 
12a, bears special reference to evil thoughts and 
demons. The protection is afforded by means of 
the guardian angels whom God assigns to His pious 
followers. Berachéth 40a gives the advice that 
covenant salt (Lv 2", Nu 185) should be eaten and 
drunk at every meal as a protection against 
demons. Certain formule or passages from Holy 


* Philo also identifies the heroes and demons of Greek specu- 
lation with the angels of Moses. His tendency was to rationalize 
myth, ‘In souls and demons and angels we have, it is true, 
different mames, but, im eonceiving the thing represented hy 
them all to be one and the same, you will set aside a heavy 
hurden, viz. superstition’ (Conybeare in JQA, Oct. 1896, p. 79). 

¢ This is the Syr. equivalent of deine» in Lk 8%, and daseovsov 
(Mt 1718 etc.), and Vy'y (Ly 177, Is 1321 3414). 

t Cf. Mik 113 dy perce τῶν θηρίων. 
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Writ were considered specially potent against 
demons. Serach. 51a recommends the passage from 
Zec 3" ‘The Lord rebuke thee, Satan,’ as specially 
effective against the Angelof Death. <Aboda Zara 
126, Pesachim 1126, warn the reader against drink- 
ing water in the night, for he runs the risk of death, 
or of the demon Shabriri, who can make men 
blind. The remedy is to strike the water-jug with 
the lid, and say to oneself, ‘Thou N., son of N., 
thy mother hath warned thee, and said, Guard 
thyself from the Shabriri, beriri riri, iri, ri,’ the 
pronunciation of the name with asyllable short each 
time being a potent spell to drive the demon away. 

We shall now cite an interesting illustrative 
passage from Josephus (Amt. Vill. 11. 5), which is 
significant because it shows how profoundly the 
belief in demonology affected even the most culti- 
vated and cosmopolitan of Jews. In his account 
of Solomon’s wisdom * we are informed that ‘God 
enabled him to learn that skill which expels 
demons,’ and that Solomon composed such in- 
cantations as alleviate distempers. ‘And he left 
behind him the mode of using exorcism by which 
they drive away demons so that they never return. 
And this inethod is prevalent unto this day, for I 
have seen a certain man of my own country, whose 
name was Eleazar, releasing people that were de- 
moniacal in the presence of Vespasian. ... The 
manner of the cure was as follows :—He put a ring 
that had a root, of one of those sorts mentioned 
by Solomon, to the nostrils of the demoniae, after 
which he drew the demon out through his nostrils ; 
and when the man fell down at onee, he adjured 
him (the demon) to return unto him no more, 
making still mention of Solomon, and reciting the 
incantations which he composed.’ Another passage 
shows that Josephus considered denions to be the 
spirits of departed wicked men (BJ VII. vi. 3). 

Passing for a few moments to the Jewish 
apocryphal literature of the age preceding the 
birth of Jesus, we observe that according to the 
Book of Enoch the demons are lost angels. ‘They 
assail men’s bodies, cause convulsions, and in other 
ways vex and oppress mankind (eh. 15); and this 
war of the demons on men will continue until the 
day of consummation—the great judgment (16), 
when they will receive dire chastisement.t In 19} 
we learn that evil spirits in various shapes shall 
corrupt men, and lead them astray to sacrifice to 
demons as if to gods until the great judgment day. 
In 53° we read of the iron chains prepared for the 
angelic hosts who are hurled down into the abyss 
of condemnation (ef. 2 P 24, Rev 20? 3), 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (test. 
Reuben) we are informed that there are seven evil 
spirits sent out from Beliar against manlkxind, viz. 
those of life, seeing, hearing, smell, talking, taste, 
and the procreative impulses. Another group of 
seven is mentioned, viz. of fornication, gluttony, 
combativeness, flattery, pride, falsehood, injustice. 

C. THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE ΝΕ TESTAMENT. 
—This is in all its broad characteristics the demon- 
ology of the contemporary Judaism stripped of its 
cruder and exaggerated features. Evil demons or 
unclean demons, δαιμόνια (DY), πνεύματα ἀκάθαρτα or 
πονηρά (pera 7155}, hover about the world, and these 
are under subjection to Satan (ἄρχων τῶν δαιμονίων), 

* Respecting Solomon as a nucleus of later legend, see Stade, 
Geech, Ὁ. 309ff., and the Arabic story of Bilkis (given in the 
Chrestomathy of Socin’s Arabie Grammar), 

ἡ Conybeare, in quoting this, appositely cites the cry of the 
demons to Jesus, ‘Art thou come hither to torment us before 
our time?’ 1 desire here to express my obligations to this 
writer, whose interesting articles on the ‘Demonology of the 
New Testament’ (JQR, July and October 1896) contain much 
valuable information. They are occasionally marked, however, 
by a certain tendency to accentuate unduly some of the details 


of the NT narrative. Note, for example, his rendering of 
ἐπέπεσε 88 ‘fell bodily’ in Ac 10%, whereas it has no more 


ἀν om significance than in Eurip. Androm, 1042, cai μόνῳ 
ἢ Ι 


ὑσῴρονεφ ἐπέπεσον λύποι, 
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Mt 9*4 12%, Mk 37, Lk 11%. The demon was said 
to enter (εἰσέρχεσθαι) into a man somewhat as 
though it were a physical entity, and similarly was 
said to pass out (ἐξέρχεσθαι), or was forcibly expelled 
by some superior power who had authority to cast 
out (ἐκβάλλειν) demons. The demons may pass into 
other animals, e.g. into the Gadarene swine. A 
man possessed with a devil was said to have or 
hold a demon (ἔχει δαιμόνιον), or to be a demoniac 
(δαιμονιζόμενος, ci. the Arabic mejniin, said of a 
man possessed by a J/inn, Doughty, i. p. 259). 
Mt (4% 17?) also employs the verb σεληνιάζεσθαι, ‘ to 
be a lunatic,’ as though it expressed something 
distinet from δαιμονίζεσθαι (4%). In Mk 1* 58 the 
phrase used is (ἄνθρωποι) ἐν πνεύματι ἀκαθάρτῳ, where 
the preposition ἐν means ‘in the power or under the 
influence of’; οἵ, Winer, ὃ xlviii. (Eng. ed. p. 483a). 
Luke also uses ἐνοχλεῖσθαι of demon possession (618), 
The manifestations of demoniac possession are 
very varied in NT. In the case of the Gadarene 
he is compelled to dwell among the tombs, which 
are associated with solitude and uncleanness. As 
water is connected with purity and cleansing, 
the demons have a preference for waterless spots. 
Demons are, however, chiefly associated with 
abnormal forms of human life, especially disease. 
Dumbness (Lk 9, Mk 917, deafness and dumbness 
(Mk 955), blindness and deafness combined (Mt 12**), 
and epilepsy (Mk 17° 9%, Lk 9%), are the mani- 
festations of demoniac influence. Of all the 
synoptic evangelists, Luke is the most power- 
fully impressed with this conception. Even high 
fever is attributed to demoniac agency, as we can 
clearly infer from the fact that, in the case of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, Jesus stood over her and 
rebuked the fever which possessed her (Lk 4°% 9, 
ef. 1318), It is to be noted, however, that in this 
Gospel a saying of our Lord is reported which 
expressly distinguishes between ordinary cures and 
expulsion of demons, ἐκβάλλω δαιμόνια καὶ ἰάσεις 
ἀποτελῶ (Lk 1833. The demons, moreover, were 
able to speak, and exercised mastery over the vocal 
organs of the human subject. Thus in one ease, 
as the demon came forth, it cried with a loud voice 
(Mk1**). It was possible for many demons to possess 
a human being at the same time. Sevendemons were 
cast out from Mary Magdalene by Jesus(Lk 8°), while 
the Gadarene demoniae was possessed by a legion. 
As regards the method of procedure adopted b 
Jesus, we observe the stress which is laid upon His 
own personality. ‘The power which He wielded in 
His person is placed in direct opposition to the 
kingdom of moral and physical anarchy. Faith 
was necessary in order that the exorcist should 
accomplish his task (Mt 17!*°), and this was aided 
by prayer (Mk 95). Faith was sometimes required 
ou the part of near relatives, as in the case of the 
father of the epileptic patient (Mk 97% *4), in order 
that the cure might be eilected. In these cireum- 
stances Jesus relied upon a simple direct command 
addressed to the demon, ‘Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, 1 charge thee come out of him’ (Mk 9”), or 
‘be muzzled and depart’ (Mk 1°), ‘He cast out 
spirits with a word, and healed all who were sick.’ 
He Himself declared that He did this by the 
finger or spirit of God (Lk 11°, Mt 12%). There 
was no use of magic formule. In the case of the 
woman who had been bound by Satan for eighteen 
years, He merely laid His hand upon her (Lk 13”). 
In Mt 1221 He appears to place His own expulsions 
of demons on a footing of equality with those 
worked by Jewish exoreists; but here it 1s im- 
possible to deny that there is irony latent in the 
question, ‘By whom do your sons cast them out?’ 
It is asked by way of argument rather than direot 
statement, and is intended to apply to the special 
belief and stand point held by His Jewish opponents. 
This power of delivering men from unclean 
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spirits Jesus bequeathed to His disciples (Mt 10°). 
They effected their cures simply by naming the 
name of Jesus (Mk 16:7, Ac 3°). This belief in the 
powerful efficacy of the name comes from a hoary 
Semitic past (see Sayce’s Hibbert Lect. pp. 302-307). 
It should be remembered that name meant to an 
ancient Semite personal power and existence, and 
hence involved to those who invoked the name of 
Jesus belief in the actual presence and might of 
the divine Saviour of mankind. 

Before passing from the subject of the Gospel 
narratives in their relation to demonology, it 
should not be forgotten (1) that we are dealing 
with the reports of chroniclers whose minds were 
necessarily coloured by the prevailing beliefs of the 
age, psychic and cosmic; (2) that the properly 
demoniac element ts almost wholly absent from the 
Fourth Gospel. In 8* 10” the language employed 
by the Jews is quoted, while in 6” Judas is called 
διάβολος and not δαιμόνιον. 

St. Paul, however, shared the conceptions of his 
contemporaries respecting devils. Scveral passages 
may be cited in illustration. In tlie first place, 
the mucli disputed passage 1 Co 10° points, in 
our opinion, to the conclusion adopted by Baudissin, 
and more recently by Everling (Die Paulinische 
Angelologie u. Dimonologie, p. 27 fi.), that St. Paul 
had borrowed from Alexandrian Judaism the belief 
that the offerings to heathen deities were offerings 
to demons (cf. above the demonology of the Bk. 
of Enoch and the Sibylline books), In 1 Co 10” 
Paul argues, ‘ But I say, that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God: and I would not that ye should have 
communion with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils.’ He is pleading 
that it is not permissible to partake of the heathen 
sacrificial offerings. He quotes the two examples 
of the Christian Lord’s Supper and the Jewish 
sacrifice. In both cases there is a real com- 
munion between the participator and the object of 
worship. The statement in 8‘ ‘We know that 
no idol is anything in the world,’ does not involve 
any inconsistency. For St. Paul the gods as such 
are creatures of the imagination ; yet he does not 
hold that nothing at all exists behind the image- 
worship of the heathen, but that demons lurk 
there and the kingdom of Satan, and that partici- 
pators in heathen feasts are drawn into the circle 
of their evil fluence (so Holsten).* Moreover, 
Everling (id. p. 33 ff.) has shown with considerable 
probability that the reference in the obscure 
phrase 1 Co 11 ‘for this cause ought the woman 
to have power over her head on account of the 
angels’ is to be found in the legend of the inter- 
course of the fallen angels with the daughters of 
men. Book of Enoch (ch. 6) and other citations 
from the Book of Jubilees, Apocalypse of Baruch 
56 in Charles’ ed., and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (test. Reuben 5), show the im- 
portant place held by this tradition in the litera- 
ture that preceded the time of St. Paul. 

It would lie beyond the scope of this article to 
trace the development of demonology in post- 
apostolic Christian writers. The elaborate demon- 
ology of Origen is portrayed in Conybeare’s inter- 
esting article (JQ, Oct. 1896), to which the reader 
is referred. The enormous range of this belief in 
all its varieties, and the extent to which it pene- 
trated into popular belief and practice from the 
hoary antiquity of Babylonian and Egyptian 
magic down to the time of the Reformation and 
beyond, is a fact of which this modern age of 

* The opposite view is taken by Beyschlag in his Programme, 
* Did the Apostle Paul regard the gods of the heathen as demons?’ 
and he is followed by Marcus Dods (Hxpositor, March 1895, 
p. 237ff.). But on the subject of Demonology in the NT, and 


the belief of Jesus in a personal devil, Beyschlag is an unsafe 
guide, as I shall attempt to show in my article Saran. 
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scientific discovery is but dimly conscious. Readers 
of Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, however, soon become 
aware how fervently the modern Arab of the desert 
believes in the Jdn (see especially vol. ii. p. 188 fi.). 
Monumental evidence presents a vast array of 
examples. A considerable mass of Aramaic in- 
scriptions could be cited, if space permitted, con- 
sisting of nothing else than conjurations, charms, 
or spells. See, for example, the transcription and 
translation by Jos. Wohlstein, in Zeitschr. fiir 
Assyriologie, April 1894, of Aramaic inscriptions 
on clay vessels preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, No. 2416 (consisting of nearly 100 lines) ; 
also in Dec. 1893, No. 2422 (of 44 lines). See also 
the interesting Greek form in Deissmann, Bidel- 
studien, p. 26 1f., and οἵ, art. EXORCISM. Respect- 
ine modern examples of demoniacal possession and 
exorcism it is difficult to speak with certainty, 
though some examples appear well authenticated. 
One of the most striking is to be found in the 
account given by the missionary Waldmeier of his 
ten years labour in Abyssinia, Autobiography of 
Thomas Waldmeier, pp.64-66. Though theshadows 
of such beliefs have been slowly passing away from 
Western Europe, the gloom still invests a large 
portion of the world, and fills the hearts of many 
millions of our fellow-men with anguish and terror. 
Like our first parents, we behold 
‘all the eastern side 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms.’ 
OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

DEMOPHON (Δημοφών, 2 Mac 192), a Syrian com- 
mandant in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator. 
According to the author of 2 Mac, after terms of 
peace had been agreed upon for the first time 
between Judas Maccabzeus and Lysias (see ABSA- 
LOM IN APOCR.), some of the provincial com- 
mandants, and Demophon among them, continued 
to act in a hostile manner towards the Jews. 

Η. A. WHITE. 

DEN (22x the lurking-place of wild beasts, Job 
9.15; ΠῚ a cave where robbers hide, Jer 71}; πη 
in Jg 6? is perhaps [but see Moore, ad loc.] a deep 
valley or water-course. In NT σπήλαιον).---Γ]16 
lions’ den into which Daniel was cast (Dn 6? etc.) 
was doubtless that in which the king’s lions were 
kept, in accordance with a custom known to prevail 
at Oriental courts. Layard (Nin. and Bab.) shows 
that these beasts were used for purposes of sport 
by the kings of Assyria. A royal lion hunt is 
depicted in a bas-relief of the palace of Assur- 
nazir-pal (B.C. 885-860) discovered at Nimroud, 
now in the British Museum. A seal of Darius has 
also been found, on which the king is represented 
in the act of shooting an arrow at a lion rampant. 


G. WALKER. 
DENARIUS.—See Money. 


DENOUNCE.—In AV Dt 30 only, ‘I ἃ. unto 
you this day, that ye shall surely perish’ (ἘΠ, tr4 
61 profess’ 26°). This is the orig. meaning of the 
word (fr. Lat. denuntiare, ‘to give official inti- 
mation’). So Peacock (1449), ‘The Euangelie of 
God... which to alle men oughte be denouncid’ ; 
and 2 Th 3” Wye. (1380) ‘we denounceden this 
thing to you, that if ony man wole not worche: 
nether ete he’ (after Vulg. hoc denunciabamus 
wobis). J. HASTINGS. 


DENY.—In the sense of ‘refuse,’ deny (Lat. 
de-negare, ‘say no,’ ‘refuse’) is not yet obsolete. 
Examples in AV are 1 K 2'* ‘I ask one petition of 
thee, deny me not’ (25 πὰ ’2¥r>N ‘turn not away 
my face’; in v.2° the same phrase is twice tr? in 
AV ‘say not nay,’ RV ‘deny not’; cf. Lk 12”); 1K 
207, Pr 307 ‘Two things have I required (RV 
‘asked Ἶ of thee ; deny me them not before I die’ 
(both yi). But we cannot now say ‘deny to do’ 
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a thing, as Wis 12” ‘the true God, whom before 
they denied to know’ (ἠρνοῦντο εἰδέναι, Vule. negabant 
se nosse, RV ‘refused to know,’ RVm ‘ denied that 
they knew’); so 16°‘ the ungodly that denied to 
know thee’; and 1 Mac 5 540s ‘He destroyeth 
Ephron for denying him to pass through it.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Winter’s Zale, v. ii. 128: ‘ You denied to 
fight with me this otler day, because I was no 
gentleman born’; and Knox, Historie, 88, ‘the 
Lord Gray . . . plainely denyed to charge again.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DEPART.—The earliest meaning of ‘depart’ is 
‘divide into parts’ (dis-partire), as Maundeville, xi. 
43: ‘The yerde of Moyses, with the whilk he de- 
partid the Reed See.’ Then to ‘ distribute,’ as Jn 
19% Gen. ‘They departed my rayment among 
them.’ Next came ‘separate,’ which occurs once 
(intrans.) in AV, Ac 15° ‘they departed asunder 
one from the other’ (ἀποχωρίζομαι, RV ‘ parted 
asunder’), This is the meaning (but trans.) of 
‘depart’ in the Pr. Bk., ‘till death us depart,’ 
which was retained from 1549 till 1662, when 
‘depart’ was changed into ‘do part.’ Cf. Ru 1” 
Cov. ‘death onely shal departe us.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEPUTY, the rendering once (1 K 22%) of ay, 
elsewhere in OT of anz. The latter was a gover- 
nor subordinate to the satrap (which see), and is 
mentioned under both the Assyr. and the Chald. 
governments (2 K 18%, Ezk 23%), although the 
office seems to have been better defined under the 
Persian rule (Est 8° 9°, cf. Behist. Inser. col. 11]. 
par. 8, § 4; par. 9, § 2). The deputies who were 
set over the lesser districts and cities within the 
satrap’s province occupied a position of con- 
siderable dignity and authority (Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iv. 416; cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 1. § 10-12; iv. 1. 
ὃ 1). 

In NT ‘deputy’ is AV tr. in Ac 137 18}2 19% of 
ἀνθύπατος, Which is more accurately rendered in 
RV * proconsul’ (which see). G. WALKER. 


DERBE (Δέρβη, ethnic AepBaios, Ac 204, but 
Δερβήτης in Strabo, P. 569, and Cicero, ad Fam. 
xill. 73) was a city of Lycaonia, on the main road 
from Iconium (or Lystra), ὃ. Εἰ, to Laranda. Of its 
early history nothing is recorded. It was in the 
part of Lycaonia that was added to Cappadocia as 
an ‘eleventh Stratcgia’ by the Romans (prob. in 
B.C. 65); but, under the weak rule of the Cappadocian 
kings, it was seized by a native ruler, Antipater 
(called ‘the robber’ by Strabo, p. 569, which merely 
shows that he opposed the Rom. policy ; he was a 
friend of Cicero, ad Fam. xiii. 73). Amyntas, king 
of Galatia, conquered Derbe and Laranda, and at 
his death in B.c. 25 they passed with his kingdom 
to the Romans, were incorporated in the province 
Galatia, and supplied soldiers to the Rom. legions 
(ΟἿΣ, iii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 or 41 Laranda 
was probably transferred to the kingdom of 
Antiochus, and the coins of king Antiochus 
mentioning the Lycaones must have been struck 
there ; hence from 41 to 72 Derbe became the fron- 
tier city of the Rom. province, and was honoured 
with the title Clanudio-Derbe. Soon after, it 
was visited by St. Paul (Ac 14°), who, having here 
reached the extremity of Rom. territory, now 
turned back and retraced his former steps to 
Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, and Perga. Nothing 
is said in Ac about any sufferings of St. Paul at 
D., nor is it mentioned among the places (like 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra) where he had 
suffered (2 Ti 3"). On lis second journey, coming 
from Cilicia (doubtless throueh the ‘Cilician 
Gates’), St. Paul passed through D. to Lystra, ete., 
and on his third journey he took the same route 
(ace. to those who maintain the “5. Galatian’ 
view, thongh most scholars consider that on this 


eccasion he went northward from the ‘Gates’ 
through Cappadocia towards N. Galatia). Gaius 


of Ὁ. was one of the delegation which acconi- 
panied St. Paul to Jerusalein in charge of the 
contributions of the Pauline Churches for the 
benefit of the poor in Jerus. (Ac 20*). According 
to the text of Codex Beze, Gaius is styled AovGpros; 
this is the ethnic derived from Doubra, doubtless 
a local pronunciation of the name (which may be 
compared with Seiblia or Silbion or Soublaion). A 
third form, Aé\fea, is mentioned by Stephanus 
Byzant. as meaning ‘juniper’ in the Lycaonian 
tongue (cf. Ac 14"), Very little is recorded of Ὁ. 
in NT; it is rarely mentioned in general history ; 
and in Christian history it hardly reappears until 
A.D. 381, when its bishop, Daphnus, was present at 
the Council of Constantinople. 

The site of D., after many diverse conjectures, 
was placed by Prof. Sterrett at Zosta or Losta; 
though the evidence is still not perfect, yet general 
considerations point conclusively to this neighbour- 
hood, and especially to a large mound called 
Gudelissin, evidently in great part artificial, from 
which protrude numerous remains of a city, about 
three miles N.W. of Zosta. The buildings that 
remain above ground at Gudelissin are all of the 
Byzantine period ; but the mound has the appear- 
ance of great antiquity, as one of those sites where 
city has been built over city, until a hillis formed 
(like the ‘mounds of Semiramis’ at Tyana and 
Zela, Strab. pp. 537, 559). The statement of 
Stephanus Byzant., that Derbe was a fortress 
and harbour (λιμήν) of Isauria is erroneous; and 
the proposed change of text (λίμνη) has no 
authority. 

LirernaTurg about Derbe begins with Sterrett, Wolfe Expe- 
dition ὧν Asia Minor, pp. 22-30; Losta wag visited by MM. 
Radet and Paris, who, however, wrongly identified it with 
Lystra, Bulletin de Correspond, Ilellénique, 1886, pp. 509-512. 
The reasons for the identification of D. with Zosta are stated 
by Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, Ὁ. 336 f., and more 
definitely (after a visit to the place) in Church in Lom. Emp. 
pp. 564-58; St. Paul the Trav. pp. 110 ff., 178 ff. See GAaLaTia, 

W. M. RAmsay. 


DERISION.—With one exception, all instances 
of the phrase ‘ have in derision’ represent a simple 
verb: either Ὁ ld‘agh, ‘mock,’ Ps 24 598, Ezk 
23%; pny sdhak ‘laugh at,’ Job 801: pba Aéliz, 
‘deride’; or μυκτηρίζω, 1 Es 1° (RV ‘mocked’). 
The exception is Wis 5° ‘This was he whom we 
had sometimes in derision’ (ὃν ἔσχομέν ποτε els 
γέλωτα, Vulg. habuimus in derisum). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESCRIBE,.—In Jos 181 ὁ. 8 δὲς, 9. «to describe’ is 
to map out, or divide into lots, as Jos 185 ‘ Ye shall 
therefore describe the land into seven parts, and 
bring the description hither to me, that I may 
cast lots for you here before the Lord our God.’ 
This is Coverdale’s tr., from Vulg. deseribere (in 
Jos 18% 6. 8. vis, in 9 diviserunt, seribentes). In Jg 84 
the same Heb. (an> ‘ write’) is again tr, ‘ describe’ 
(Vulg. describere), but the meaning is ‘ write a list 
of.’ In this passage the LXX gives γράφω, the word 
used in Ro 10° ‘ Moses describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law’ (RV ‘writeth that,’ etc.) : 
while in 45 ‘describeth the blessedness’ the vb. is 
λέγω (RV “ pronounceth blessing upon’). 

Besides Jos 188 (above), where there is no corresp. 
Heb., deseviption occurs only 1 Es 539 with the 
meaning of ‘list’ : the description of ‘the kindred ’ 
(τῆς γενικῆς γραφῆς, 1.6. the genealogy). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESCRY.—‘ Describe’ and ‘desery’ are both from 
Lat. describere, tle former immediately, the latter 
through the old Fr. deserire. And in earlier Eng. 
their meanings were often very close, to ‘descry’ 


_ being to ‘reveal,’ even as late as Milton, Comus, 141— 


* And to the tell-tale Sun descry 
Our concealed solemnity.’ | 


But Milton uses the word also in the sense of re- 
connoitre, as Par. Lost, vi. 5830— 
* And scouts each coast light-armed scour, 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foc.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘descry’ in AV, where it 
occurs only Jg 1533 And the house of Joseph sent 
to descry Bethel 7 aran, KV ‘sent to spy out’). 


J. HASTINGS. 
DESERT.—See WILDERNESS. 


DESIRE.—‘ To desire,’ says Trench (Sel. Gloss. 
56), ‘is only to look forward with longing now: 
the word has lost the sense of regret or looking 
back upon the lest but still loved. This it once 
possessed in common with desideriumand desiderare, 
from which more remotely, and dészrer, from which 
more immediately, we derive it.’ And he quotes as 
an example 2 Ch 21° ‘and [Jehoram] departed 
without being desired.’ Now this sense of ‘ desire’ 
is certainly found, as Berners (1533), ‘ Of the death 
of suche an entierly desyred husbande’; Jer. 
Taylor, ‘she shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when she dies.’ Butitis not so certain that 
2Ch 21” isan example. The Heb. is lit. ‘he went 
{or walked] without desire’ (a797 8ba yon; LXX καὶ 
ἐπορεύθη οὐκ ἐν ἐπαίνῳ; Vulg. Ambulavitque non 
recte, whence Cov. ‘ and walked not well’), and the 
tr. of AV is taken from Gen. Bible, which has ‘and 
lived without being desired,’ with the gloss ‘he was 
not regarded, but deposed for his wickedness.’* 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESOLATE.—An example of the primary mean- 
ing (de-solus, alone) ‘left alone,’ ‘solitary,’ is Ad. 
Est 148 ‘help me, ἃ. woman, which have no helper 
but thee’; and an example of the obsolete constr. 
with ‘of,’ is Bar 2° ‘the whole land shall be ad. of 
inhabitants’ (RV ‘d. without inh.’). So 1Ti 5 
Wye. ‘sche that is a widewe verili, and desolate’ ; 
and Ru 15 Coy. ‘the woman remayned desolate of 
both hir sonnes and hir huszbande.’ For Desolation 
see ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESPITE is now only a prep., though as a 
subst. it is still used im poetry. The subst. 
(=‘contempt’ actively shown, ‘dishonour,’ from 
Lat. despicere, to look down on) occurs Ezk 
25° ‘rejoiced in heart with all thy despite against 
the land of Israel’ (w522 qpay-dza, RV “with all the 
d. of thy soul’); and He 10” ‘hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace’ (ἐνυβρίσας ; ‘doith dispit’ 
is Wyclif’s word; Tin., Cov., Cran., Gen. ‘doth 
dishonour’; Rhem. ‘hath done contumelie’). Cf. 
Jer. Taylor, ‘ Liberality . . . consists in the de- 
spite and neglect of money.’ Asa vb. ‘d.’ occurs 
in Pref. to AV, ‘The Komanists ... did no 
lesse then despite the spirit of grace,’ that is, 
‘treated with contempt.’ Despiteful is found Ezk 
25 ‘a ἃ. heart,’ 36° “ἃ, minds’; Sir 31° ‘ give 
him no d. words’ (λόγον ὀνειδισμοῦ," RV ‘a word of 
reproach’); and Ro 139 (ὑβρισταί, RV ‘ insolent’). 
Despitefully, 1 Mac 9% ‘used them d.’ (ἐνέπαιζον 
avrots); Mt 5“, Lk 6% ‘which ἃ. use you’ (érn- 
pedgw) ; Ac 14° ‘to use them d.’ (ὑβρίσαι αὐτούς, RV 
‘to entreat them shamefully’). Despitefulness, 
Wis 219 ‘Let us examine him with d. and torture ’. 
(ὕβρει, Vulg. contumelia, RV ‘outrage’). Here, 
and in the passages where ‘despitefully’ occurs, 
the idea is cruelty more than contempt; but the 
meaning of ‘spite,’ ‘spitefulness,’ is never present 
in these words. In Est 118 Cov., ‘thus shall there 
aryse despytefulness and wrath ynough,’ d.=con- 
tempt, as AV and KRY. J. HASTINGS. 


DESTRUCTION (;\728).—See ABADDON. 
DETERMINATE.—Only Ac 2” ‘the ἃ. counsel 


* This is the sense in which the passage is taken by Ozf. Heb. 
Lex. (8.v. HID), ‘he lived ag no one desired.’ 
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and foreknowledge of God’ (ὡρισμένος, fr. ὁρίζω, to 
mark a boundary, fix, appomt. The closest 
parallel is Lk 22° ‘the Son of man indeed goeth, 
as 1ὖ hath been determined’ RV, Gr. κατὰ τὸ 
ὡρισμένον). * Deternminate’ is 'Tindale’s word, whom 
all the VSS follow ; but Wyclif has the form we 
should now employ ‘determyned.’ Chaucer has 
‘determinat’ in the same sense, as Astrolabe, I. 
xx. 7: ‘sterres fixes, with hir longitudes and lati- 
tudes determinat’; and cf. Shaks. Twelfth Night, 
Il. i. 10: ‘My determinate voyage is mere extrava- 
gancy. Determination, Zeph 3° ‘my d. is to 
gather the nations’ (o=vp, lit. ‘judgement,’ as 
RVm); 2 Es 1015 ‘if thou shalt acknowledge the 
ἃ. of God to be just’ (terminus, lit. ‘end,’ RV 
‘decree’; cf. Ja 541 ‘ye have seen the end of the 
Lord,’ τέλος). Determine was common about 1611 
in the sense of ‘end,’ ‘ terminate’; but in AV only 
the derived meanings are found, fix, decide, resolve. 
In AV Pref. the obsolete construction with ‘of’ is 
used: ‘For as itis a fault of incredulity, to doubt 
of those things that are evident ; so to determine 
of such things as the Spirit of God hath left (even 
in the judgement of the judicious) questionable, can 
be no less than presumption.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DETESTABLE THINGS.—The tr™ in AV and 
RV of oyipy in Jer 1618, Ezk 511} 72° 1118. 21 3723, the 
reference being either to actual idols or to objects 
connected with idolatry. Elsewhere the word is 
tr? ABOMINATION (see the references above, p. 12, 
—adding Nah 3§[AV, RV ‘abominable filth’}, Dn 
977 1151 1911, 2 Ch 158), which usually represents 
nayin (see p. 11); but as in the first five passages 
cited both Heb. words occur together, ‘ detestable 
things’ is adopted for o’yi;pv for the sake of dis- 
tinction. It would have conduced to accuracy and 
clearness, liad it been adopted uniformly. The 
cognate verb ppv, to treat as detestable, is rendered 
‘to detest’ in Dt 725, but unfortunately ‘to have in 
abomination’ in Ly 11}}.15. and ‘to make aboniin- 
able’ (for ‘make detestable’) in Lv 11% 20% (in 
these four passages, in connexion with ppv, the 
technical term for the flesh of prohibited animals, 
See ABOMINATION, No. 3). 

In 2 Mac 5% ‘that detestable ringleader’ 
(Apollonius) stands for τὸν μυσάρχην ; RV ‘lord of 
ΠΟΙ αι  ίσαν with marg. ‘Gr. Mysarch, which may 
also mean ruler of the Mysians.’ The tr® of the 
text is, no doubt, correct (similarly Grimm, Rawl., 
Zockler: Pesh. ‘ruler of all the unclean’); the 
term is evidently one of disparagement, framed on 
the model of titles such as ἐθνάρχης, orparoredapyns, 
etc. S. R. DRIVER. 


DEVEL (>xiya ‘knowledge of God,’ ‘PayouyA).— 
Father of Eliasaph, prince of Gad (Nu 114 74 47 10”) 
=NReuel, Nu 2" (perhaps the original name, see 
LXX, τ being putfor7) P. 6, Η. BATTERSBY. 


DEUTERONOMY.—i. ΤῊΝ NAME OF THE BOOK. 
—The name Deuteronomy is taken from the Lat. 
‘Deuteronomium,’ which transliterated the Gr. 
word Δευτερονόμιον. This Gr. word appears in the 
LXX of Dt 1718, where the words ‘a copy of this 
law’ (nin mwa mw) are incorrectly tr? τὸ Δευτερο- 
νόμιον τοῦτο, as if the Heb. had been ‘this copy 
of the law’ (nin ming np). The word also occurs, 
with the same error of tr®, in Jos 9° (Heb. 852], 
Though the word was ἃ mistranslation, it fur- 
nished an appropriate title to a book which in 
a large measure ‘reformulated’ previous laws. 
The book is referred to by this name in the 
writings of Philo (Leg. Allegor. il. § 61, 1. 121, 
Quod Deus immutab. § 10, i. 280), although that 
writer also quotes it by the name of ‘The Appen- 
dix to the Laws,’ ἡ ᾿Επινομίς (Quis rer. dives heres. 


| § 33, i. 495). 
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In Heb. literature the book was known by a title taken from 
its opening words, ‘These are the words’ (G°7270 APN), or, 
simply, ‘words’ (0727). In Rabbinic writing it is sometimes 
cited as ‘The book of Threatenings’(nin3zim 75D); but in such 
cases the reference is to the latter portion of the book, which 
also appears to have been known to Philo as ‘ The Curses’ («i 
᾿Αραῦ. See Leg. Allegor. iii. § 35, i. 109, quoting Dt 2717; De 
Posterit, Caini, § 8, 1. 230, quoting Dt 286, (Ryle’s Philo and 
Holy Scripture, Introd. p. xxiiif.) 

ii. THE CONTENTS OF THE Book.—The book 
purports to contain the last utterances of Moses, 
delivered in the plains of Moab just before his 
death. The historical position is defined by the 
brief Introduction (1!5) and by the Epilogue (34), 
which narrates the death of Moses. The utter- 
ances of Moses comprise ¢hree main discourses: 
(1) The first is chiefly historical, reviewing the 
life of Israel in the wilderness, 156-443, (2) The 
second, which has a brief historical preface (4.5.9), 
is, at first, hortatory (5-11), but is chiefly taken 
up with the legislation (12-26), ὁ.6. the code of 
laws which constitutes the nucleus of the whole 
work. To this is appended the description of a 
ceremony which was to symbolize the popular 
ratification of the laws in the land of Canaan 
(27), and a rehearsal of warnings and. blessings 
that should ensue upon the neglect and observ- 
ance of these laws (20). (3) The third address is 
an additional exhortation urging the people to 
keep the covenant with J”, promising restoration 
even after relapse into idolatry, and offering tlie 
alternatives of obedience or disloyalty to J” (29. 


These three addresses to the people are followed 
by a collection of more miscellaneous materials, 
such as Moses’ farewell, his deliverance of the 
Deut. law to the priests, [115 commission to Joshua, 
the Song of Moses, the Blessing of Moses (31-33). 
The whole is concluded by an account of the 
Death of Moses (34). 

Although it is true to say that the legislation 
constitutes the nucleus of the book, the character 
of the writing is very far from being that of a 
legal work. The tone of exhortation which runs 
through the earlier and later addresses, pervades 
also the legislative portion. The laws are not 
systematically and technically stated. They are 
ethically expounded in order to set forth their 
relation to the theocratic principles laid down 
in chs. 5-11. The purpose of the book is thus, 
practically, wholly ‘hortatory,’ or, as it has been 
termed, ‘parenetic’; and its ‘parenetic’ aim ac- 
counts for the diffuse and somewhat discursive 
treatment which is found in the historical and 
legislative, no less than in the directly homiletical 
passages. A very cursory perusal enables us to 
see that the writer is neither historian nor jurist, 
but a religious teacher. 

When we investigate Dt in relation to the 
books which immediately precede and follow it 
in the Hex., we cannot fail to be struck by the 
general unity of its composition, and by the dis- 
tinctiveness of its character and style. 

In Nu 9715. it has already been said, ‘And the 
Lorp said unto Moses, Get thee up into this 
mountain of Abarim, and behold the land which 
I have given unto the children of Israel. And 
when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered 
unto thy people, as Aaron thy brother was 
gathered.’ Again, in Nu 27!* we find the 
commission to Joshua, thus described, ‘And the 
LorD said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the 
son of Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, and 
lay thine hand upon him, ete. And Moses did 


Now, at the close of Dt we find in 32-59 « And 
the LORD spake unto Moses that self-same day, 
saying, Get thee up inte this mountain of Abarim 

. and behold the land of Canaan, which I give 
unto the children of Israel for a possession; and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be 
gathered unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother 
died in Mount Hor, and was gathered unto his 
people.’ Again, we find in 31'*~* the charge given 
to Joshua, ‘And the Lorp said unto Moses, Be- 
hold, thy days approach that thou must die; call 
Joshua, and present yourselves in the tent of 
meeting, ete. And he gave Joshua tlie son of 
Nun a charge, and said, be strong and of a good 
courage.’ Dt thus practically repeats the in- 
cidents which have already been recorded in Nu 
27; and the whole work, which intervenes between 
the two commands to Moses to prepare for death, 
presents the appearance of a great parenthesis, 
interrupting the main thread of the narrative. 
The command to go up to the heights of Abarim, 
in Dt 32, is followed almost immediately by the 
narrative, in Dt 34, of the death of Moses. The 
same command has occurred in Nu 27; but be- 
tween the two commands is interposed the series 
of three addresses which were given, according to 
Dt 15, on the first day of the eleventh month of 
the fortieth year. 

Not only, however, has the Book of Dt all the 
appearance of a parenthesis, but it is rendered dis- 
tinct from the other books of the Pent. by its very 
clearly marked characteristics of style and diction. 
These will require fuller consideration later on. 
But they are so distinct and so obvious to the 
reader, whether of the original or of a translation, 
that they inevitably contribute very largely to 
the general impression that Dt represents a work 
in some way separate from the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, 

The same general impression is produced by a 
comparison of the laws in Dt with the three 
principal groups of laws contained in Ex, Lv, and 
Nu. The Deut. legislation ‘stands in a different 
relation to each of the three codes referred to; 
it is an expansion of that in Ex 20-23; it is, in 
several features, parallel to that in Lv 17-26; it 
contains aldusions to laws such as those codified 
in the rest of Lv-Nu’ (Driver, s.v. ‘ Deuteronomy’ 
in Smith’s Db’). The legislative section of Dt 
is distinct in contents and treatment from the 
parallel sections in Ex-Nu. 

The principal historical allusions in Dt (as pre- 
sented by Driver) are the following :— 


18 (and frequently) the oath to the patri- Gn 1516 2216. 247 268, 
archs 


43 (Ba‘al-pe‘or Nu 251-5, 
410if. 521". 1316 detivery of Decalogue, etc. Ex 198-2021, 
616 (Massah) ix 177, 

621f and elsewhere (deliverance from Ix 13/4 1439, 


Egypt) 

83.16 (the manna) 

815 (fiery serpents; and rock (71x) of 
flint) 


Ex 164-95, 

Nu 2168 and Ex 178, 

[N.B. In Nu 208-11 (P) 
the term for ‘rock’ 
is Y70, not Hy.) 


922 Tabérah, Massah, Kibroth-hatta’i- Nu 111-2, Ex 177, 
vals) Nu 1154, 
11 (passage of the Red Sea) Ex 1427, 
116 (Dathan and Abiram) Nu 161». 27b, 80, 32a, 
2561. (4) Bala‘am) Nu 222-2428, 
249 (Miriam’s leprosy) Nu 1210, 
2517-19 (opposition of “Amalel) Ἐπ 179-18, 


268-8 (affliction and deliverance from [Ex 19-12 37.8 ete, 
Egypt) 

2928 (23) (overthrow of Sodom and Go- Gn 19%f. 
morrah) 


An investigation of the historical allusions in 


as the LORD commanded him; and he took Joshua | Dt confirms the impression produced by the legis- 
and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before | lative portion. The references are, almost with- 
all the congregation ; and he laid his hands upon | out exception, made to events recorded in those 
him, and gave him a charge, as the ΠΟΤ spake, | portions of Ex and Nu which scholars assign to 


by the hand of Moses.’ 


JE, or the ‘prophetic’ group of narratives incor- 
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porated in the Pentateuch. The other main group 
of narratives in the Pent., denominated P from 
its generally ‘priestly’ characteristics, does not 
appear to have supplied the foundation for the 
treatment of the history in Ὁ. Thus in 136 the 
reader notices that Caleb alone is mentioned as 
the recipient of especial favour; there is no men- 
tion made of Joshua. In the Book of Nu the 
passage which records the favour granted to Caleb 
alone (Nu 14") belongs to JE, the passage which 
associates Joshua with Caleb (Nu 14%) belongs 
to P. Similarly, in 11° we find mention of Dathan 
and Abiram, ta not of Korah, who figures so 
conspicuously in Nu 16. But in Nu 16 the Korah 
passages are assigned by scholars to P; the JE 
portion of the narrative speaks only of Dathan 
and Abiram. 

There are only three incidents in the historical 
references of Dt which are to be found in the P 
and not in the JE narrative of the Pentateuch. 
These are (1) the mention of the number ‘twelve,’ 
of the spies, Dt 1%, cf. Nu 136; (2) the mention 
of the number ‘seventy,’ of the family of Jacob, 
Dt 10%, cf. Gn 4677, Ex 15; (3) the mention of 
acacia-wood as the material of which the ark was 
made, Dt 10%, cf. Ex 25". But it is to be remem- 
bered that these facts may have been recorded in 
JE, but have been preserved to us only in the 
excerpts from the P narrative. 

Assuming the correctness of the general pro- 
position, which is universally admitted by modern 
scholars, that the Pent. is of composite origin, we 
are brought, by a consideration of the distinctive- 
ness in D’s treatment and style, to the opinion 
that D must take rank with JE and P as one 
of the component elements of the Pentateuch. 
Not, of course, that D should necessarily be 
assigned any more than J, or E, or P, to any 
one writer or author, but only that in style and 
treatment it may be attributed to a literary 
source, representing the influence of a particular 
period, or of particular circumstances, upon a 
writer, or a school, or a succession of writers. 

lil. THE UNITY OF THE Book.—Though we 
have hitherto spoken of Dt as if it were a unity in 
itself, it would be a mistake to suppose that it 
presents an unbroken homogeneous piece of litcra- 
ture written by a single person. There is good 
reason to suppose that the same kind of hterary 
history is to be attributed to D as to JE and P. 
The original nucleus of writing has been revised, 
expanded, and modified. It is not difficult to 
indicate portions which could hardly have worn 
their present appearance if from the first they had 
been part of a consecutive piece of writing. 

It appears the most probable view that Dt 5-26 
(275. 10), 28 represent the original work, either in 
part or in its entirety. In this work chs. 5-1] 
formed the introduction; ch. 28 the peroration. 

Wellhausen, indeed, limits the original work of Dt to chs. 
12-26. But there seems no sufticient ground for separating 6-11 
from 12-26. The style and diction are in marked agreement ; 
and the differences which have been detected in the two sections 


are only those which might be expected to arise from the differ- 
ence of subject-matter. 

With regard to chs. 1-4 doubts have been more generally 
expressed. It has seemed to many improbable that the intro- 
duction, consisting of 6-11, should have been preceded by a long 
prefatory section. It is objected that the arrangement is too 
cumbrous to be the original one; that the awkwardness of the 
present arrangement is einphasized by the presence of two 
formal headings, 11-5 and 44448, Moreover, the absence in the 
hortatory passage 41-40 of any allusion to the preceding historical 
summary has suggested a doubt whether ch. 4 could be homo- 
geneous withchs. 1-3. On the other hand, the style is admittedly 
Deuteronomic; and it is difficult to believe that 1-4 did not 
come in some form or another from the same writer or school as 
the contents of 5-26. 28. 

billmann has made the suggestion that 1-3 formed originally 
the hist. introduction, which was written in the third person, 
and that this was altered in character from narrative into a 
gpeech by the redactor of the Pent., who incorporated Dt into 
the main work. Dillm. also considered that 41-40 originally 
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belonged to the conclusion of the book, and that it was trans. 
ferred from that position by the redactor: for confirmation of 
this view, he appealed to the disordered and inconsecutive con- 
dition of chs. 29. 30, and to the use of the past tense in 49, which 
seemed to imply that the legislative portion had already been 
recorded, and was present to the reader’s mind. 

It may, however, be doubted whether there is not a danger of 
too great ingenuity in the hypothetical rearrangement of the 
original materials. Taking into consideration (1) the very close 
resemblance of style, and (2) the absence of any serious con- 
tradiction in statement between the different portions, there is 
not room for any confident theory of different authorship for 
1-4, though it may have been composed at a later time than the 
rest, and prefixed afterwards. 

When, however, we come to consider the 
question of chs. 29-34, it is impossible not to admit 
that we have there to deal with materials widely 
differing in origin. 

One passage in particular, 30", obviously 1188 
no direct connexion with the section 30~*°, which 
immediately follows ; 311%? interrupts the thread 
of the narrative; while 32'* and 33, two lyrical 
pieces, have evidently been derived from some 
independent collection of early Heb. songs. A 
few portions of 32 and 34 (328-52 and 3414 5b-7-9) 
are, on literary grounds, assigned with great 
probability to P as their original source. 

The most reasonable explanation of the history of the structure 
of the book is excellently summarised in Driver’s Deuteronomy 
(p. Ixxvii). ‘Some little time after the kernel [chs. 5-26. 28] of 
Dt was composed, it was enlarged by a second Deuteronomic 
writer (or writers), D?, who (1) supplemented the work of D by 
adding the passages indicated ; (2) incorporated, with additions 
of his (or their) own, the excerpts from JE, and (taking it 
probably from a separate source) the Song 321-43, with the his- 
torical notices belonging to it, 3116-22 3244, Tinally, at a still 
later date, the whole thus constituted was brought formally into 
relation with the literary framework of the Hexateuch as a 
whole by the addition of the extracts from P.’ 

iv. THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF DEUTER- 
ONOMY. — The characteristics of the religious 
thought of this book are very marked. They 
exercised a profound influence upon the religious 
development of the people. 

The great lessons of the spirituality of the 
Godhead (412), and the uniqueness of J”, and His 
absolute unity (4°93 61 78 1017), are strongly and 
impressively taught. We pass from the older 
conception of ‘monolatry’ into the fuller and 
deeper thought of ‘monotheism.’ The relation in 
which the God of the people stands to the people 
is represented primarily as one of love rather than 
oflaw. The thought of the love of Israel towards 
her God, which is indeed laid down in the words of 
the Decalogue (Ex 20%, Dt 5”), is not required else- 
where in the Pent., but in Dt it is earnestly in- 
sisted on as the basis of faithful service on the 
part of the creature to the Creator and of the 
redeemed to the Deliverer (cf. 1012 12} 1% 2 13% 19° 
30® 16-20), Appeals made to Israel to keep the com- 
mandments are, it is true, often based on the recol- 
lection of God’s might and of His terrible visitation, 
on motives of awe and fear; but the highest 
appeal is made to the consciousness of J”s love, in 
that He had chosen Israel, not for Israel’s greatness 
or goodness, but out of His own free love (Dt 77: 8 
817 94-6), The love and affection of God towards 
the nation, as distinguished from His love towards 
indiiduals, constitutes an especial feature in Dt 
(437 718 236 33%); and Dt shares with Hosea (3! 11] 
144) the distinction of first familiarizing Israel with 
the thought and teaching that underlie so much 
of NT theology (cf. 1 K 10°, 2 Ch 2" 9°, Mal 1%). 
Again, love as indicating the people’s affection and 
devotion to J” is again and again insisted on as 
the true spring of all human action (cf. 5” 6° 7° 
7012. 15 1]: 13. 22 138 19° 305: 16. 36). This teaching of 
the reciprocal relation of love between J” and 
Israel has left the mark of Dt deeply impressed 
It is this which leads more 
directly than any other line of OT teaching to the 
revelation ultimately contained in the words, 
| *God so loved the world,’ etc. (Jn 3"). 


love which Israel has enjoyed, there also comes 
into view the consideration of Israel as ‘the son’ 
and of J” as the people’s Father. The loving God 
had given Israel life by redemption from Egypt; 
He had brought Israel wp and educated him in the 
wilderness (see Dt 14? and 8? 8: 16), 

The intimacy of the relation between J” and Isr. 
emphasizes the demand that Israel should also 
‘cleave’ toJ” (1153 189), and not follow ‘ other gods’ 
(614. 15 74 819. 20 1116. 17. 20 5017. 18), Idolatry is the great 
peril; its temptations must be resisted with ruthless 
severity (137-4 17°) ; no compromise is to be allowed 
nor alliance struck with the idolater (7? 201%). 

The inducements to yield to superstitious 
practices are pictured as strong and numerous; 
but to yield is fatal. J”s wrath and His just 
punishment are the nation’s penalty, and will be 
its extermination (61915 811-20 1116.17 3123. The 
alternative between obedience and disobedience, 
between the service of J” and the service of ‘ other 
gods,’ constitutes the theme of the great passage 
of warning and denunciation which is presented in 
ch. 28. 

The holiness of the people is another chief 
thought, the prominence of which is a marked 
feature in this book, resulting from the conception 
of the close relationship between Israel and J” the 
Holy One. The people are holy to J”, and cannot 
therefore join themselves to ‘other gods’ (75). It 
ig this ‘holiness’ which should prevent them from 
bodily mutilation as a sign of mourning; for such 
behaviour was the mark of a nation serving ‘ other 
gods’ (147). This ‘holiness’ is the reason for 
which the people must refrain from food that 
would render unclean those who were J”s pos- 
session (1474). God has chosen His people, not 
only to make them ‘high above all nations which 
he hath made, in praise, and in name, and in 
honour’; but also that they may be ‘an holy 
people’ unto J”’ (2619. The ‘holiness’ of the 
people depends upon its obedience (28°), The 
spirit of ‘holiness’ to J” is ethically to be ex- 
pressed by the observance of love towards the 
neighbour, and by kindness and charity towards 
the poor, the widow, the orphan, the Levite, and 
the stranger (1018. 2417-21)" The millstone was 
never to be taken in pledge; the garment taken 
in pledge was to be returned before nightfall 
(245. 10-13), Feelings of humanity were to be ex- 
tended towards the animals; the ox treading out 
the corn was not to be muzzled (254); and thought 
was ἴω given to the bird and its young ones 
(225 7), 

In outward worship the ‘ holiness’ of the people 
can be adequately safeguarded only by worship at 
the central sanctuary chosen by J”. This regu- 
lation, which is laid down in ch. 12, is repeated 
in connexion with the laws of tithe (1473 etc.), the 
firstborn (1559), the festivals (16% 6. 1), the firstlings 
(267), the judges (178: 10), So long as worship was 
carried on at local shrines, on the high-places, 
and under trees (12*), it was inevitably tainted 
with heathenism; the hearts of the people would 
be alienated from the service of J” ; and the moral 
purity of the nation would be corrupted by the 
assimilation of idolatrous practices. 

Thus the relationship of Israel to J” is asserted 
as the spiritual principle which must animate the 
people’s whole existence. The laws which are 
mentioned illustrate how the high mission of Israel 
is to be interpreted in daily life. These laws are 
no formal code. The blessing for obedience is 
promised as a reward for particular acts, and for 
the whole regulation of life; and the blessing 
promised is expressed in terms which Israel could 
understand and appreciate,—outward prosperity 
aud length of life (12228 1318 142 1519, 18. 1620 19/8 
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237! 241° 25), It is to preserve unimpaired the 
recollection of their spiritual relation to J” that so 
much stress is laid upon the training of the 
children (4° 6% 2-5 1119)... while provision is also 
made, that even in the dress and the dwellings of 
individuals (05:9. 111% 2° 2212) the people should be 
reminded of their spiritual duties. 

vy. LANGUAGE AND STYLE oF DEUTERONOMY. 
—The style in which the book is written has very 
clearly marked characteristics of its own. It is 
quite distinct, and easily recognizable. It bears 
no resemblance to the style of P, nor does it show 
any likeness to the narrative style of JE. In 
certain hortatory passages of JE there may be 
noticed ‘an approximation to the style of Dt; and 
these sections [Gn 26°, Ex 13°26 15° 19%-6, parts of 
207-17 2370-33 3410-26] appear to have been the source 
from which the author of Dt adopted some of the 
expressions currently used by him’ (Driver). 

Lhe style of Dt is remarkable for its command 
of rich and effective periods, in which the sen- 
tences are framed with great oratorical skill. 
They are rhythmical without being tedious; and 
copious without being shallow and rhetorical. 
Some of the writing of Jeremiah approaches most 
closely in style to Dt; and the influence of Dt 
upon subsequent Heb. literature was very marked. 
The Deut. style was imitated and adopted by a 
group or succession of writers in and after the 
days of the exile. The Deut. passages in Jos, Jg, 
and Ix are easily distinguishable; they are gener- 
ally of a hortatory character, and represent a 
particular attitude of fervent patriotism and 
religious thought, expressed with considerable 
redundancy of language, and with the use of 
certain characteristic phrases. 


Very full and complete lists of the characteristic Deut. words 
and phrases have been drawn up by Driver (Deut. Introd. 
p. [xxviii ff.) and Holzinger (Hinlett. in d, Hex.). The following 
are instances of words perfectly simple in themselves, but used 
with great frequency or with marked effect in Dt, though else- 
where not found, or only used with great rareness, in the 
Hexateuch :— 

Lhy (your) gates (=cities). 

A mighty hand and a stretched out arm. 

the land whither thou goest in to possess tt. 

Statutes and judgments ; commandments and statutea. 

With all your heart and with all your soul. 

the priests the Levites. 

observe to do. 

that it may be weil for thee. 

a peculiar people. 

to make his name to dwell there. 

to do that which is right (good or evil) in the eyes of J”. 

as J” hath spoken. 

to walk in the ways of J”. 

to hearken to the voice. 


Under this head should be noticed the use of 10x to love 
(4) with God as obj. ; (0) of God’s love to His people. 
ONY ON other gods. 
TINT to protong (of days). 
win to dispossess. 
“I to choose. 
3 pal to cleave to. 
VOM thoroughly. 
synb {53 to deliver up before. 
᾿ i113 to ransom, 
71 nbvn that to which thou puttest thine hand. 
TDW to destroy. 
mit ngayin the abomination of J” (of idolatry). 
yy "YA to root out the evil. 
mo OY” as at this day. 
onda continually. 
ΟΥ̓ OY a holy people, 


Other characteristics of his style are— 

(1) The preference for "Dix (56 times) above ἢν (128° 299) ; the 
use of ἊΝ in the Song 3221. 89 and 3249.52 is not from the 
same hand ag D. 

(2) The preference for aod (47 times) above ab (411 2865 293. 18), 

(3) The use of the emphatic j} in the 2nd and 3rd per. plur, 
of the impf. 
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(4) The frequent employment of the reflexive dative. 

(5) The collocation of words without tbe conjunction 
(asyndeta). 

(6) The fem. form of the infin. AX}, 7298 


Toes 


περ. 


The following words or phrases are found in Dt only (see 
Driver, Deut. Ὁ. 1xxxiv). 


ΙΝ 2314, 
TINT 2617. 18, 


γιὰ 195 2840, 
ΠΣ 89. 


Ow ID 2511, nap 279, 

mw 2820, DIY 156-8 2410. 18, 
PAyT 2865, a nio*by 2214. 17, 
ΠῚ 716 2880, “DYNA 2114 247, 
ΓΏΡῚ 2822, ΡΣ 1544, 

ya 141, MDVD 228, 

Son 2838, niingy 713 986. 18.61, 
WIT 169 2326, 37 NNW 2314 241, 
IT 2822, ΝΞ. 2420, 

Pu 2827, Osby 2832, 

wy 2518, WD 927, 

μαι 262. 4 285. 17, " 9965, 

nee 2882, ΓΟ Ὃν 713 94.18. 51, 

m? 347. my 2867, 
ribvhy 2326 [EV 26]. musty) 151.2 9 3110, 
np 1619, 


13 67. 
ΕἾ ry 234 36 (cf. Sg 2038). 


‘The following expressions, occurring mostly only once in Dt, 
are more or less frequent in subsequent writers, esp. those of 
the Deuteronomic school :— 


ΤΕΣ and ΠΡ 2916 17 ; My? 28255 oa to vex (esp. by 
idolatry), 429 918 3129 3216 (cf. bya v.21); nn to expel (from 
Canaan), 30!, cf. v.43 the name to be called over, 2810 ; ΠΡΟ ya 
2820; Mow, My 29875 Τὴ 7 291819 ; wins 2927." (Driver ib.) 


vi. THE LEGISLATION OF DEUTERONOMY.— 
Turning to the subject of the laws contained in 
Dt, we have only space to make the following 
general observations :— 

(1) The laws are arranged upon a rough general 
plan, in which the order observed is that οἵ 
(a) religions duties, chs. 12-16; (6) civil ordin- 
ances, chs. 17-20; (6) rules for social and domestic 
life, chs. 21-25. But the reader will notice that 
there is no strict adherence to orderly arrange- 
ment. 

(2) The language in which the laws recorded in 
12-20 are written is, as a rule, somewhat diffuse 
and hortatory ; but in 21-25 there are many pas- 
sages having a close resemblance to the style of 
Ex 21-23, terse, and evidently often reproducing 
the precise terms of the ancient codes. 

(3) The laws make no claim to be a new code. 
So far as they are peculiar to D, they ‘have, with 
very few exceptions, the appearance either of 
being taken directly, with unessential modifica- 
tions of form, from older law-books (especially 
many of those in 211-251), or else of being 
accepted applications of long-established prin- 
ciples (as 178-13 196-21), or the formulation of 
ancient customs (as 311,5 2218-21 955-10) expressed in 
Deuteronomic phraseology. And such laws as are 
really new in Dt are but the logical and consistent 
development of Mosaic principles’ (Driver, Deutero- 
nomy, Introd. p. lvi). 

The following outline will serve as a rough 
analysis of the principal laws :— 

A. Nationay Revteiocs Lire. 

1. Public Worship. 

(a) Law of single sanctuary, 121-23, 

(0) Law against idolatry, 1229-1319, 
2. Religious Duties. — 

(a) Personal purity, 141-21, 

(Ὁ) Charity, 1422-1518, 
8. Religious Observances. 

Offering and festivals, 1519-1617, 
B. NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 
1. Civil Officers. 
(a) Judseg, 1618-20 178-18, 
(6) King, 171420, 
2. Meligious. 
Priests, 1815 
ὁ) Propbets, 189-22, 


Cc. Criminan Law. 
(a) Murder and homicide, 191-18 211-9, 
(6) Property, 1914, 
(c) Witness, 1915-21, 
(ἃ) War, 20, 2119-14, 
D. Miscetnannzous Laws, ¢.g. primogeniture, seduction 


divorce, 2115-21 2213-30 241-5 255-11, interest and loans, 
9320, 21 946. 10-13, 


Synopsis or Laws in DEUTERONOMY 
(taken from Driver’s Commentary, pp. iv-vii). 


JE. DRUTERONOMY. P (inciupine HB). 
Eix 20717, 56-18 (21) (the Decalogue). 
2024,* 121-28 (place of sacrifice). Lv 171-9,* 
cf. 2374. 1229-31 (not to imitate Canaanite | Nu 3352, 
3412-158. rites). 
cf. 2219 (20), | cb. 18 (cases of seduction to 
idolatry). 
141-2 (disfigurement in mourn-| Ly 19%a, 
ἴῃ). 
143-20 ‘(clean and unclean ani-| ,, 11223 2025, 
mails). 
2230 (31), 14212 (food improperly killed). »» 1715 1140, 
2319b 3426b, | 1421b (kid in mother’s milk). 
1422-29 (tithes). », 2730-335 Nu 
1821-82, * 
23108. ἢ 151-11 (year of rclease). yy SBL-7.* 
212-11,* 1612-18 (Hebrew slaves). ») 2589-46, * 
2229 (30) 1312] 1519-23 (firstlings of ox and sheep: | Nu 1817f.* (cf. Ex 
3419, οἵ, 126-17. 18 1423), 1gl%.: Liv 
2726 ; Nu 313 


9314-17 3418-20 


161-17 (the three annual pilgrim- 
end, 22-24, 


ages). 

1618 (appointment of judges). 

1619-20 (just judgment), 

1621-22 (Ashérabs and ‘pillars’ 
probibited). 

171 (sacrifices to be without 
blemish ; οἵ, 1521). 

172-7 (worship of ‘other gods,’ 
or of the liost of heaven). 

178-13 (supreme tribunal). 

1714-20 (aw of the king). 

1818 (rights and revenues of the 
tribe of Levi). 

189-22 (law of tbe prophet). 

18103 @iolech-worship ; ef. 1991), 

1810b. 11 (different kinds of divi- 
nation and magic). 


231-3. 6-8, 


9919 (20) 203 
2313 3414, 


τ 732-34% ¢ Nu 
191-7. 8-20, * 


,, 1821 202-5, 
"192Gb. 81, 


906. 27, 


Nu 359-34; 
2417-21, 


2217 (18) (sor- 

ceress 

alone). 

2112.14, * 191-18 (asylum for mamnslayer : 
murder). 

1914 (the landmark). 

1915-21 (law of witness). 

ch, 20 (military service and war ; 
cf, 245), 

211-9 (expiation of an untraced 
murder). 

2110-14 (treatment of female cap- 
tives), 

2115-17 (primogeniture). 

2118-21 (undutiful son). 

2122. 23 (body of malefactor). 

221-4 (animal straying or fallen 5 
lost property). 

225 (sexes not to interchange 
garments). 

296.7 (bird's nest). 

223 (battlement). 

229-11 (against non-natural mix- 


ly 


231, Ly 1916b, 


ef. 2115-17, ef. Ly 20%, 


234. 5, 


Ly 1919, 

ures). 

2212 (law of ‘ tassels’). Nu 1587-41, 

2213-21 (slander against a newly- 
married maiden). 

2222-27 mee ae 

2923f. (seduction 

231 (2230) (incest with step- 
mother). 

232-9 (1-8) (conditions of admit- 
tance into the theocratic 
community). 

2310-15 (9-14) (cleanliness in the 
camp). 

9316 (15) f. (humanity to escaped 

slave). 

2318 (17) f. (against religious pro- 

stitution). 

2320 (19) ἔς (usury). 

2322-24 (21-23) (vows). 

| 9325 (24) τ (regard for neighbour's 

crops). 

241-4 (divorce). 

. | 246. 10-13 (pledges). 

247 (man-stealing). 
| 248f (leprosy). 


2014, 


15 a6) Ly 1829 2010. 
22 : 


,., 188 9011, 


Nu δ1-4." 


2224 (25), Lv 2535-37, 


Nu 802, 


aS 
= 


| Ly 13-14 
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JE, DEUTERONOMY. P (incitupine BH), 


94141, (wages of hired servant | Ly 1918, 
not to be detained). 
2416 (the family of a criminal 
not to suffer with him). 
417. (justice towards stranger, 
widow, and orphan). 

2419-22 (leanings). 

251-3 (moderation in infliction of 
the bastinado). 

25% (threshing ox not to be 
muzzled). 

255-10 (levirate marriage). 

2511.12 (modesty in women). 

2518-16 (just weights). ¥y 

2517-19 C Amalejx). 

261-11 (thanksgiving at the offer- 
ing of first-fruits). 

|, 2612-15 (thanksgiving at the pay- 


Ex 2220-23 


,., 1938h, 
(21-24) 239, 


yy 199f 2922, 


1985f., 

1714, 

cf. 222%a (29a) 
9919. 84200, 


ef. Nu 18126, 


ment of the triennial tithe). 
2320-33, ch. 28 (peroration, presenting | Lv 263-49, 
motives for the observance | 
of the Code). 
204. 23 3417, | 416-13. 23 725 (against images). Ly 194» 26], 
23) 2b, §14b (philanthropic object of 
Sabbath). 
cf. 139. 16, 68 1115 (law of frontlets). 
508 1313.14, | 6141116 (arainst ‘other gods’). | ,, 194. 
1314, 620 (instruction to children). 
2324n. 521. 72-4. 16 (no compact with Canaan-| Nu 3359, 
8412. 158 ites). 
Q3%b 3413, 75 123 (Canaanite altars, ‘pil-| ,, 3352. 
lars,’ etc. to be destroyed). 
196 2225 (30), | 76 142.21 2619 289 (Israel a ‘holy|Lv 144% 192 
people’). 207-26; Nu 
(in different connexions). 1640, 
2220 (21) 239. | 1019 (to love the ‘ stranger’). » 1934, 
1216.23 1523 (blood not to be] ,, 1710-14 1926 
eaten). (ef. 317 726F- ; 
Gn 94), 
2318 34258, | 16% (leavened bread not to be} Ex 128 


eaten with Passover). 

1690 448 (unleavened cakes for 
seyen days afterwards). 
164> (flesh of Passover not to 

remain till morning). 
1613. 15 (feast of ‘ booths,’ ‘seven 


rg? 


136f. 2315 
3418, 
2glsb 3425b, 


, 1215.18-20) Ly 
236, 
» 1210 Nu 912, 


Lv 23384. 39, 41-43, 
ys"). 
176 1915 (‘two or three wit-| Nu 3539, 
nesses ’). 
192) (Zea talionis). 
(but in a different applica- 
tion in each case), | 
275. 6 (altars of unhewn stones). 


[The instances in which the divergence is most marked are 
indicated by an asterisk *.] 


2123-25, Ly 24196, 


20%, 


vil. DAtTE AND AUTHORSHIP.—The date to 
which the composition of Dt should be assigned 
eannot be determined with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But it is elear, from what has been 
already said, that it cannot reasonably be attri- 
buted to any very early period in the history of 
Heb. literature. ; 

a. The testimony of the style and language 
connects it with the period preceding the age in 
which the imitators of the Deut. style wrote and 
flourished. Certainly, the rich and fluent oratori- 
eal periods of Dt helong to a period of ripe literary 
development, and not to the rough beginnings of 
a national literature. 

it has been asserted that this is contradicted 
by the presence of certam archaisms. But, even 
if there were a few archaisms, their presence would 
not affect the general impression produced by the 
character of the Deut. style. The alleged ‘archa- 
isms,’ however, are not of a kind to furnish any 
proof of the antiquity of the bool. 

(a) ain. The ‘epicene’ use of the pronoun throws 
more light upon the history of the text than upon 
the antiqnity of the book. 

The vowels in aim and #7 were in all probability 
absent from the original autographs. 

The fem. form hz seems to have existed in the 
earliest periods of the language. 


(Ὁ) bya for abyx. This form occurs 8 times in 
the Pent., 4 times in Dt 433 7%? 9", once in 1 Ch 208 
bx. As the usual ‘dissyllabic’ form occurs in the 
Pent. some 260 times, and in the cognate dialects 
the dissyllabic form was usual, the monosyllable 
is alinost certainly an orthographical anomaly, 
and should have a second vowel, by, ΝΠ; ef. BN. 

(6) 5] (1616 2018), as in Ex 9817 349%, instead of 
"71, which is used over 50 times in the Pent. The 
use of "21 for 15: goes back to the old law of 
Ex 23%, 

(d) inn (82% 341-3), as elsewhere in Pent. In 
Jos it is spelt in? 28 times, and we have in} in 
2S 10% Jer 39° 525. The suggestion has been 
offered that ‘Israel picked up a new pronunciation 
after they came to the place,’ in other words, that 
until the death of Moses the Israelites called the 
place ‘Yéréché’ incorrectly, and that this was 
embodied in the Pent., but that the local pro- 
nunciation was given by Joshua. It might have 
been supposed that the writer of the account of 
the death of Moses (Dt 34!*) would have had as 
good opportunities for ‘picking up a new pro- 
nunciation’ as the writer of Jos 2'. But the pro- 
nunciation followed in the Pent. is found also in’ 
K, Ezr-Neh, and Ch; so that no argument can 
be based upon the variety of the spelling. 

Other supposed archaisms scem to arise from 
the mannerism of the author rather than from 
any real antiquity in their form. 

The use of 193, equally for niasc. or fem., appears 
indeed to be a genuine archaism; but the fact 
that my3 appears as the fem. of 7y3 elsewhere in 
the Heb. Scriptures except in the Pent., is merely 
an indication that the text of the Pent. had be- 
come regarded as too sacred to modify, at an 
earlier date than the other books subsequently 
admitted into the Heb. Canon. 

Finally, the presence of an archaism is no more 
proof of a very early date than the presence of 
an Aramaism would be proof of a very late date. 
We have to account for the one as well as for 
the other. 

6. The evidence derived from the language is 
corroborated by that which the religious teaching 
supplies. 

(1) It has already been noticed that the emphasis 
laid upon the love of God is a feature almost 
unique (except for Ex 20); and it is generally 
believed that the prophet Hosea is the first ex- 
ponent of this teaching. Dt ‘builds upon the 
foundation of the prophets’ (Driver). 

(2) The ‘monotheisin’ of Dt is an expansion of 
the ‘monolatry’ of early israel ; and the command 
to worship at a single sanctuary expresses in a con- 
crete forin the conception of a monotheistic religion. 
We are confronted with a stage of religions thought 
which has been reached only after a long prepara- 
tory period of discipline and teaching. 

ce. A comparison of the laws with those in 
Ex 20-23 shows that whereas the Deut. legis- 
lation is founded upon the laws of ‘the Covenant,’ 
and often repeats them almost verbatim, e.g. 147 
=Ex 2319 34°, 7>=Ex 8418. and, as a rule, merely 
expands them with hortatory phrase, in other 
cases Dt presents us with a modification of the 
earlier law, showing a nore advanced and humane 
elvilization. Thus coniparing the law of release 
for bondservants in Dt 1515: 17 with the parallel 
law in Ex 21°, we notice (1) that female slaves 
are included in the law of release, (2) that pro- 
vision is granted to the released slave so that he 
should not starve, (3) that the old custom of 


| boring the ear is ποὺ required to be done publicly. 


Similarly, in Dt 5 the mstitution of the sabbatic 
year is put in force te restrain the cxactions of 
the usurer, whereas in Ex 23! 1t had only an 
agricultural significance. 
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d. The laws in Dt regulating national worship 
represent a later stage of Isr. history than those 
in Ex 20-23. This is conspicuously shown in 
regard to the place of sacrifice. In Ex 20” an 
Israelite may erect local altars: ‘in every place 
where I record my name, I will come unto thee 
and bless thee.” The practice of sacrificing at 
local altars and shrines was apparently universal 
from the time of Joshua (Jos 241-78 18 7° 915-14 
1038 1115 1435 908, 9S 151282) until the days of 
Hezekiah, who endeavoured to centralize all wor- 
ship at Jerus. as the one national sanctuary (2 Κα 
18* 22), The law of Dt insists (1278 ete.) upon 
the necessity of sacrificing at one place which J” 
shall have chosen ‘to set his name there.’ It 
expresses in the terms of direct injunction the 
change for which Hezekiah contended and which 
Josiah finally carried into execution. 

e. It may be granted that the laws of worship 
in Dt are quite too incomplete to be regarded as 
containing any exhaustive account. ‘Thus the 
precise dates for the Festivals of Passover and 
Tabernacles are not given. In the former case 
the month is given, but not the day ; in the latter 
case, neither month nor day. In the description 
of the Passover no direction is given that every- 
one should partake of it; while the command to 
observe the 7th day of Passover as ‘a solemn 
assembly’ and a day of rest is not applied to 
the other two feasts. 

But, making all allowance for the general and 
fragmentary character of the religious legislation 
in Dt, we cannot pretend to be able to reconcile 
the discrepancies between the law of Dt and that 
of the (so-called) Priestly Code. The most notable 
discrepancy is in reference to the status of the 
Levite, and the provision for his maintenance. 
In Dt the regular expression ‘the priests, the 
Levites’ (17% 18 18! 248 27°), does not seem to recog- 
nize the distinction between ‘the sons of Aaron’ 
and ‘the Levites,’ which is found in the priestly 
laws. The Levites are pictured as wanderers and 
objects of Israelite charity, for which special regula- 
tions are laid down (1212-19 1427-29 1611 15.196 9611. 12) , 
there is no reference to the provision in Nu 18 for 
the maintenance of priests and Levites, and in 
Nu 35 for the reservation of 48 cities for their 
place of residence. 

A complete difference is also expressed in the 

laws relating to jfirstlings and to tithes. In Dt 
126 17 154. the firstlings are to be presented at 
the central sanctuary, and there eaten by the 
owner. In Nu 18% the firstlings are pronounced 
to belong to Aaron, ‘And the flesh of them shall 
be thine; as the wave-breast and as the right 
thigh it shall be thine.’ In Dt (12!74 1422) it is 
enjoined that a tithe of the vegetable produce 
is to be set aside, and to be consumed by the 
offerer at the central sanctuary; while, in every 
third year, the tithe is to be devoted to the poor 
or the destitute and the Levite. In this there is 
no resemblance to the tithe law of Nu 187-73 and 
Lv 2750. δὲ according to which the tithe was to be 
paid of animal as well as of vegetable produce; 
it was to be paid to the Levites, who, in their 
turn, were enjoimed to render a tenth to the 
priests. 
_ Another instance of ritual discrepancy is found 
in the description of the priestly dues. In Dt 18%5 
the sacrificing priest received as his share ‘the 
shoulder, two cheeks, and maw’; in Lv 731-88 * the 
wave-breast’ and ‘heave-thigh’ or shoulder are 
assigned to the priest. 

Added to this, there is the eae from silence, 
in that Dt makes no mention of the year of jubilee, 
the great Day of Atonement, the Cevitiaal cities, 
the meal-oflering, ἘΠ’ Ὁ5 ἘΣ Ὲ or sin-offering, nor 
even of the tent of meeting (Dt 5115. is from JE). 
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And it is incredible to suppose that the Levitical 
system, if formulated as we have it in P, should 
have been so wholly overlooked in an address to 
the people. 

It is impossible to resist the impression that the 
law of Dt represents an expansion and develop- 
ment of the ancient code contained in Ex 20-23, 
and precedes the final formulation of the pirsenly 
its, which only received its ultimate form in 
the last period of revising the structure of the 
Pentatench. 

In order to approach more nearly the limits of 
time within which it is reasonable to suppose that 
Dt was composed, we may take into consideration 
the further possible indications of time, and judge 
of them not as individually convincing items of 
kn but as collectively carrying considerable 
weight. 

(a) It was written on the W. side of the Jordan; 
ef. the use of ‘beyond Jordan’ in Dt 1° 38 
431. 46. 47.49 as in Jos 219 77 etc. See BEYOND. 

(Ὁ) The law of the kingdom, 17”, is expressed. 
in language indicating acquaintance with the evils 
of Solomon’s reign. 

(c) The law of the judicial tribunal in 17° does 
not ordain a new institution, but describes a court 
already existing, and having a close resemblance 
to the one described in 2 Ch 19% as appointed 
by Jehoshaphat. 

(41) Isaiah, who speaks of the erection of an 
‘obelisk’ (mazzébdh) for a sacred purpose in con- 
nexion with the worship of J” in Egypt, could 
hardly have been acquainted with the law of 
Dt 16” ‘Thou shalt not set thee up an obelisk, 
which J” thy God hateth.’ 

(6) Dt refers to the worship of ‘the host of 
heaven’ as a dangerous form of idolatry (41° 17°). 
We do not find in the historical books any men- 
tion of this superstition being a source of reli- 
gious temptation until the days of Ahaz; see 2K 
Zo. 

(7) The style of Jeremiah’s writing shows abund- 
ant traces of the influence of Dt. 

If we may take these hints together, we arrive 
at the probability of Dt having been composed 
during the period which intervenes between the 
accession of Ahaz and the literary activity of 
Jeremiah. 

A terminus ad quem for the composition of Dt 
is supplied by the discovery of ‘the book of the 
law’ in the 18th year of the reign of Josiah 
(B.c. 621). There can be no manner of doubt 
that this book corresponded to a work practically 
identical with the main portion of Dt (5-26. 28). 
This work contained denunciations and_ curses, 
such as are found in Dt 28 (cf. 2 K 22-13-19) 5 if 
contained mention of the covenant with J”, with 
clear reference to Dt 28° (cf. 2K 237374). The 
reforms instituted by Josiah are such as would 
be required by conformity with the law of Dt, 
especially in regard to the centralization of wor- 
ship, 2 K 238%; the prohibition of the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, 2K 23*5; the prohibition 
of the high-places, obelisks, Ashérim, etc., 2 Καὶ 
2345-14-15. the prohibition of religious prostitutes, 
2K 237; the maintenance of the priests ejected 
from the local shrines, 2 K 23°°%; the prohibition 
of Molech worship, 2 Κα 23"; the celebration of 
the Passover in Jerusalem ‘as it is written in this 
book of the covenant,’ 2 Καὶ 237!*; the ejection 
of diviners and consulters with familiar spirits, 
2K 934% 

The finding of this ‘book of the law’ in the 
temple is described as a fortuitous occurrence. 
There is no foundation for the suggestion that 
Hilkiah himself had written the book, and that 
the story of its finding was a fabrication. The 
account is straightforward and natural. It 1s 
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generally agreed that the book may have been 
written in the reign of Manasseh, or in the early 
part of the reign of Josiah. Hezekiah, who had 
commanded all Isr. worship to be offered at the 
sanctuary in Jerus. (2 K 18%? 213), commenced the 
policy of removing the high-places. Manasseh’s 
reign reversed all that Hezekiah had done. It is 
thought probable that the composition of Dt was 
intended, in the days of Manasseh, to protest 
against the religious evils of that time, against 
the forms of superstition that had begun to find 
their way into Judah from Babylonia, as well as 
against the corruptions and disorders at the high- 
places which presented a form of J” worship wholly 
alien to the teaching and spirit of the prophets 
of Israel. 

Such a work, written in the troublous reign of 
Manasseh, may well have been deposited for safety 
within the precinets of the temple. The descrip- 
tion of its δ αεδϑανν leads the reader to suppose 
that the book was one that had been written some 
considerable time before the 18th year of Josiah’s 
reign. The character of Dt agrees exactly with 
the spirit of Huldah’s warning in 2 KK 22!%-20, where 
she speaks of the people of Judah having forsaken 
J”, and burned incense to other gods, ete. 

The traditional view, that the work in its present 
form was written by Moses, is now generally 
recognized by critical scholarship as impossible. 
The fact that Moses is described in Dt 31% as 
having committed the Deut. legislation to writ- 
ing, was, in former times, regarded as sufficient 
proof that the whole work came from his hand. 
The writer (Dt 31°) narrates the fact that Moses 
‘wrote this law’; he also narrates the fact that 
Moses delivered farewell discourses to the people. 
There is no appearance of autobiography in Dt. 
There is no claim to Mosaic authorship for the 
whole work. A copy of the Deut. law is stated 
(Dt 31°) to have been committed by Moses to the 
keeping of the priests ‘ by the side of the ark.’ 

Heb. laws went back to the founding of the 
nation under Moses. The nameof Moses embraced 
the whole legislation, both in its earlier forms and 
in their later expansion and modification. The 
writer of Dt employed the nucleus of ancient law 
as the means of conveying the teaching needed by 
his time. The authority of Moses is invoked as 
impersonating the spirit of Isr. law in its later 
application, no less than in its original framing. 
Moses is made to plead with his people, and to 
show the abiding principles of the worship of J”. 

The work is that of a prophet, a religious teacher, 
not of a jurist or a statesman. In language, in 
thought, and in character, it is most easily under- 
stood as the composition of one who lived in the 
7th cent., and who sought, by a ‘dramatic’ use of 
the last words of Moses, to recall his countrymen 
to a holier life, and a purer service of J”. It has 
been objected that the allusions to the dwellers 
in Canaan, and to the Amalekites (71-5 2016-19), 
would be unintelligible and unnecessary at so late 
a period as the 7th cent. B.c. But the writer’s 
purpose is to transfer himself to the age of Moses, 
and from that historic standpoint to appeal to the 
nation’s conscience. If Moses were represented as 
speaking in the plains of Moab, it would be natural 
for the writer to make him refer to the Canaan- 
ites, and to introduce suitable loeal allusions. 
And the writer’s argument was perfectly intelli- 
gible. If severity of the sternest kind was tradition- 
ally said to have been inculeated by Moses against 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the land, how much 
more was it required in dealing with those who, in 
Israel itself, had proved so faithless to J", in spite 
of the warnings of the prophets ! 

It has been objected that the substance of Deut. 
laws is alluded to in writings carlier than the 7th 


cent. B.C. Thus 1S 985 has been comparcd with 
Dt 18", Hos 4% with Dt 238, Hos 510 with Dt 19%, 
Am 85 with Dt 254, Neh 2! with Dt 1%, while 
2 K 146 refers to the law contained in Dt 24%, 
But this line of objection assumes that the existence 
of the laws is contemporaneous with the composi- 
tion of Dt, and it ignores the fact, which criticism 
has clearly revealed and strenuonsly reiterated, 
that Dt contains and expands laws of very much 
ereater antiquity than its own composition. 

In the following passages, in which the words of 
the prophetical writers have been regarded as 
referring to Dt, it is obvious that Dt, as well as 
the prophets, refers back to the older law of 
Ex 20-23 :— 


Ig 117.23 102=Ex 227], Dt 2417, 
12353 =,, 238°. 1619, 
Am 28 =, 2025 ., 412. 
» 512 ἘΞ ἂν 236 ” 1610, 


There are, of course, in Dt abundant allusions 
to offerings (e.g. ch. 12), tithes (147-"), distinctions 
of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ (124-2? 143-20), the 
‘solemn assembly’ (16%), law of leprosy (24°), and 
kindred topics, which show the familiarity of Dt 
with the national religious observances ; they do 
not exhibit acquaintance with the distinctive 
ordinanees of P, although reference to them is 
necessarily nade with technical terms. 

Certain words and phrascs have also been 
adduced from the prophetical writers, which 1t is 
alleged must have been taken from Dt, 6.0. Hos 5" 
oppressed from Dt 28%; 818 they shall return to 
Egypt from Dt 28%; 118 Admah and Zeboim from 
Dt 29”; Am 4° blasting and mildew from Dt 28”; 
41 overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah from Dt 29% ; 
5’ wormwood from Dt 29" ete. But the occurrence 
of such words and phrases is not sufficient to 
justify the claim for direct citation. They are 
expressions, most of them, which would quite 
naturally occur independently to the writers. 
Nor is there any means of showing that there is 
more probability of these writers having borrowed 
a phrase from Dt than of Dt having borrowed a 
phrase from them. Considering the resemblance of 
Τὺ style to the writing in Jer and Kings, it would 
be more natural to expect Dt to have borrowed 
from Hosea or Amos than for Hosea or Amos to have 
borrowed from Dt. The Deuteronomic style in 
Jer, Jos, Jg, Kings, shows at once the influence 
of Dt; but there is no clear proof of the earher 
prophets having been acquainted with Dt. 

LiTERATURE.—For a fuller discussion of the subject the reader 
is referred to the admirable treatment of it by Driver, in his 
commentary on ‘Deuteronomy’ (International Critical Com- 
mentary, T. & Τὶ Clark, Edinburgh), in his £O7', and in his 
art. ‘Deuteronomy’ in Smith’s DB2; to att of which the writer 
of the present article is largely indebted. Other works dealing 
with the same subject, to which reference may be made, are the 
commentaries of Oetth and Harper, and Linleitungen of Riehin, 
Cornill, Konig, Strack, Kuenen, Holzinger; Cheyne, Jeremiah 
(‘Men of the Bible’ series); W. Τὸ. Smith, O7/7C2; Ryte, Canon 
of the OY ; Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews; 
Wildeboer, Jat. ἃ. A.7'.; Piepenbring, ‘la Reforme et le Code de 
Josias,’ in Revue ἃ. ? Histoire des Religions, t. xxix. 1894. 


H. E. RYLE. 


DEVIL.— See DEMON, SATAN. DEVOTED 
THINGS.—See ACCURSED, CURSE. 


DEVOTION. — RV gives ‘devotion’ for AV 
‘prayer’ in Job 15% (πη). In AV the word is 
found only Ac 17% ‘as I passed by, and beheld 
your devotions,’ Gr. τὰ σεβάσματα ὑμῶν, RV ‘ the 
objects of your worship.’ 


That RV gives the meaning of the Greek there is no doubt. 
The same Gr. word occurs Wis 1420 (Vulg. deus, AV ‘a god,’ 
RV ‘object of devotion’), 1517 (Vulg. quos eolit, AV ‘the things 
which he worshippcth,’ RV ‘object of his worship’); Bet 2? 
(EV ‘the gods ye worship’); and 2Th 24 (EV ‘that is 
worshipped,’ kVin ‘an object of worship’). Did the AV trans- 
lators understand ‘devotions’ in the sense of ‘objects of wor- 


| ship,’ then? Aldis Wright (Bible Word-Dook,? Ὁ. 198 £.), after a 
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full discussion, concludes that they did not. He quotes, how- 
ever, from Sidney, Arcadia (ed. 1598, p. 282 [ed, 1622, p. 277]), 
as follows: ‘Dametas began to speake his lowd voyce, to looke 
big, to march up and downe, and in his march to lift his legges 
higher than he was wont, swearing by no meane devotions, that 
the walls should not keepe the coward from him.’ The Oz/. 
Eng. Dict. gives ‘an object of religious worship’ as one of the 
meanings of ‘devotion,’ quoting the above from Sidney, Ac 17%, 
and a passage frora Fletcher (1625), Double Alarriage, IV. 1v.: 
‘Churches and altars, priests and all devotions, Tumbled to- 
gether into one rude chaos’; but says, ‘this sense is not very 
certain, the meaning of the quotations being in every case 
doubtful.’ As Wright points out, AV took the word from Gen. 
Bible of 1560; Wyclif (1380) having ‘mawmetis’ ; Tind. ‘the maner 
how ye worship your goddes,’ so Cran., Gen. of 1557 (Whitting- 
ham), Bishops’; Cov. ‘youre gods seruyce’ (from Zurich Bible, 
euwre Gottsdienst); Rhem. ‘your Idols.’ But it has not been 
observed that Tomson’s NT of 1576, which from 1587 onwards 
supplanted the NT of 1560 in most copies of the Gen. Bible, has 
the marg. note: ‘Whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake, 
that we call devotion.’ That note, which removes all doubt of 
this meaning from the word, was before the translators of AV, 
and they would have no hesitation in using an abstract word in 
this concrete sense: cf. Ac 1415 Gr. σὰ μώταιω, AV ‘ vanities,’ 
RV ‘vain things.’ Coverdale has ‘devotion’ in Ja1% for AV 
and RV ‘ religion.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DEW (bv, éa/).—i. The atmosphere is capable of 
holding in suspension a certain amount of aqueous 
vapour proportionate to its temperature under a 
given pressure. ‘The greatest amount is taken up 
during the daytime; but on the approach of 
sunset, when the temperature is lowered, part of 
the vapour is precipitated in the form of dew, till 
the dew-point 15 reached. 

This process is enhanced in Eastern countries 
like Palestine, where the surface of the ground and 
the air in contact therewith are highly heated 
during the daytime, but where at niglit, and par- 
ticularly under a cloudless sky, the heat of the 
eround is radiated into space and the air becomes 
rapidly cooled down. The excess of moisture in 
the air then gently ‘falls as dew on the tender 
herb,’ and sometimes so copiously as to sustain the 
life of many plants which would otherwise perish 
during the rainless season; or even, as in the case 
of Gideon, to saturate a fleece of wool (Jg 6°). 
When the sky is clouded, radiation is retarded, and 
rain may fall, Thus rai and dew alternately 
benefit the vegetation; and to the latter agent 
may possibly be aseribed the presence of a 
beauteous, though dwarfed, flora amongst the 
waterless valleys of the Sinaitic Peninsula, which 
in the early morn sparkles in the sunshine, owing 
to the multitudes of dewdrops which have settled 
on the leaves and stems of the plants during the 
cool hours of the night. 

ui. Thus deprivation of dew, as well as of rain, 
becomes a terrible calamity in the Hast. On this 
account ‘dew and rain’ are associated in the 
inprecation called down by David on the mountains 
of Gilboa in his distress at the tidings of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan (28 1%); and in the eurse 
pronounced on Ahab and his kingdom by Elijah 
(1K 17); as also by the prophet Haggai on the 
Jews after the Restoration (Hag 110) owing to their 
unwillingness to rebuild the temple. 

111, In the Book of Job the formation of dew is 

ointed to as one of the mysteries of nature 
insoluble by man (Job 35") ; but in Pr it is ascribed 
to the omniscience and power of the Lord (Pr 3”). 

iv. Dew is a favourite emblem in Scripture ; the 
following are examples: (a) hichness and Fertility, 
“God give thee of the dew of heaven (Gn 97:8, 
Dt 33%). (0) Refreshing and Vivifying effects, 
‘My speech shall distil as the dew’ (Dt 32%); 
‘Like a cloud of dew in the heat of snmmer’ (Is 
18). (6) Stealth, ‘We will light upon him as the 
dew falleth on the ground’ (2817). (d) Incon- 
stancy; the goodness of Judah is ‘as the early 
dew, it goeth away’ (Hos 6%); Ephraim ... shall 
be ‘as the early dew that passeth away’ (ch. 133). 
(6) The young warriors of the Messianic king, 


with flashing weapons like dewdrops, ‘Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth’ (Ps 110%). 
E. HU. 

DIADEM.—This term (διάδημα) was applied by 
the Greeks to the emblem of royalty worn on the 
head by Pers. monarchs (Xen. Cyr, viii. 3. 18). Τὸ 
consisted of a silken fillet, 2 inches broad, of blue 
or purple, mixed with white, tied at the back of 
the head. Originally intended to confine the hair, 
and worn by all Persians, it becamean ornamental 
head-dress, the king’s being distinguished by its 
colour, and perhaps by jewels studding it. It was 
tied round the lower part of the kAshatram (Heb. 
“na, Gr. κίδαρις or xlrapts; see Rawlinson, Ane. 
Mon. iii. 204 note), a tall, stiff cap, probably of 
felt, and of bright colours, which formed the tiara 
or turban of the king (Q. Curt. iil. 3. 18, 19; see 
head ‘from Persepolis in Rawlinson, iti. 166). The 
head-dress of soldiers other than the king was soft, 
and fell back on the head (Suidas, Lexicon, τιάρα. 
See also the Pompeian mosaic of the battle of Issus, 
given in Ainé, Herculaneum and Pompei). Later, 
the fillet was enlarged by broad pendants falling 
on the shoulders. The Persian diadem was adopted 
by Alexander and his successors (1 Mac 15; 
Herodian, i. 3. 7). To the Greeks and Romans it 
was the distinetive badge of royalty, unhke the 
wreath, and is commonly described as white (Tac. 
Annales, vi. 37). Its presentation to Julius Cesar 
was therefore specially oflensive (Cie. Phil. 11. 34; 
Sueton. Jul. 79). Pliny (ΝῊ vii. 57) attributes 
its invention to Father Liber (the supposed Latin 
Dionysus), and it was long confined in art to him; 
but later artists placed it on the head of other 
deities. Diocletian was the first Rom. emperor 
to wear it permanently and publicly. Out of it, 
in combination with the ‘corona,’ the later royal 
crowns were developed. 

In LXX διάδημα is used loosely to translate not 
only ‘crown royal’ (πῦρ Ἢ Est 1 91 but 
‘pallium’ (7132 Est 8% διάδημα βύσσινον πορφυροῦν») 
and ‘tiara’ (73¥ Is 62°. But not so in Job 29%, 
Is 3%; in Zee 3° A 33 is tr. κίδαρις, a rendering also 
given to the high priest’s turban in Ezk 213! 5) 284, 
Lv 164). In 1 Mac 1° 1352 it describes the strictly 
royal insignia for the head adopted by the Greeks 
from the Persians (διάδημα τῆς ᾿Ασίας). In AV of OT, 
diadem is again used loosely for the high priest’s 
turban (Ezk 2156 ngiso), a royal tiara (Job 2914, 
Is 623 m3y) and a crown (Is 28° ayax). RV more 
properly confines diadem to the last three passages, 
using ‘mitre’ in Ezk 21°, and also ‘turban’ in the 
marge. of Job 29%. But though thus the royal 
head-dress of the kings of Israel is not described as 
a diadem, there can be but little doubt that it was 
such (see CROWN). In NT the distinction between 
crown and diadem is accurately observed in the 
Gr. and in RY, but notin AV. Diadem should be 
read in Rev 12° 13! 1012. where it symbolizes respect- 
ively the empire of ‘the dragon,’ ‘the beast,’ and 
of the royal Christ. The phrase ‘on his head 
were many diadems,’ describes Christ’s universal 
dominion (see CROWN ; also for bibliography). 

G. 'T. PURVES. 

DIAL (εἴν, dvaBabuol, horologium), RVm ‘ Heb. 
steps,’ 21K 9011, Is 385,- Τὴ 6 Heb. word commonly 
denotes ‘steps’ (see Ex 20%, 1 K 10), and isso ren- 
dered elsewhere in this narrative (2 K 20°", Is 385; 
AV degrees). The ‘steps’ referred to are doubt- 
less not simply the steps of the palace (so LXX, 
Jos. Ant. X. il. 1), but formed part of some kind 
of sun-clock (so Targ., Vulg., Jerome on Is 38°, and 
most commentators). According to Herod. ii. 109, 
the Babylonians were the inventors of the odds 
or concave dial, the γνώμων, and the division of 
the day into 12 hours. The introduction by Ahaz 
of a device for measuring the time may be re- 
earded as a result of his intercourse with the 
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Assyrians (2 IK 16!) but it is uneertain what 
kind of clock is intended. Some have supposed 
that it was in the form of a dial with concentric 
circles, and a central genomon (Ges., Hitz., Keil, 
ete.); but it is doubtful whether nibyp can denote 
“degrees.” Hence it seems simpler to think of 
actual ‘steps’ arranged round a pillar or obelisk, 
the time of day being then indicated by the posi- 
tion of the shadow on the steps. Since in 21k 2.6. 
it is regarded as possible for the shadow to go 
down or to return 10 steps, it is clear that these 
steps did not cach mark an hour of the day, but 
some smaller period of time. In biblical Heb., 
indeed, no word denoting an Aour is found ; πὸ 
first appears in the Aram. of Dn 416 (Eng. 15) 5°, 
Our ignorance of the real form of the ‘dial’ of Ahaz 
renders precarious all attempts at explaining the 
phenomenon of the recession of the sun’s shadow. 
Moreover, a discussion of the problem requires a 
critical comparison of the parallel accounts in Is 
and 2K; and it must be recognized as probable on 
independent grounds, that our narrative is con- 
siderably later than the time of Hezekiah. Cf. esp. 
Dillmann and Cheyne on Is 38?°8, 
H. A. WHITE. 
DIAMOND.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS is the Latinized 
rendering of the name Artemis (Ἄρτεμις τῶν 
᾿Εφεσίων), by which the Greeks designated a 
goddess whose sanctuary was situated close to 
Ephesus. The situation and splendour of the 
temple, and the part that the sanctuary and 
its priests played in the history of the city, through 
the influence of the conservative anti-Greek party, 
which favoured the interests of the temple and 
the power of the goddess, are described under 
ErueEsus. The goddess, who had her seat in the 
rich valley near the mouth of the Cayster long 
before Gr. colonists had sect foot on the Asian 
coast, had little in common with the chaste virgin 
goddess Artemis of Greek poctry and mythology. 
She was the impersonation of the vitality and 
iste of nature, of the reproductive power which 
ceeps up the race of man and animals in an un- 
broken series of offspring, and of the nourishing 
power by which the earth tenders to the use of 
inan and aninals all that they require to keep 
them in life. She was worshipped, with almost 
complete identity of character and image, over 
the whole of Lydia; and the Lydian Artemis 
presents such close analogies with the Phrygian 
Cybele, and with other feminine envisagements of 
the divine power in Asiatic countries, hke the 
Cappadocian Ma, the Pheenician Astarte or Ash- 
taroth, the Syrian Atargatis and Mylitta, as to 
suggest that these are all mere varicties of one 
ultimate religious conception, presenting in different 
countries certain differences, due to varying develop- 
ment according to local circumstances and national 
character. ‘The old hypothesis that this wide- 
spread similarity was due to Phen. colonists, who 
carried their own goddess with them to new lands, 
is now discredited: there is no evidence that 
Pheenicians ever settled in the Cayster Valley, still 
less in other parts of Lydia. 

The Ephesian goddess was represented by a rude 
idol, which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(Ac 19%*)—a tradition which attached to many 
sacred and rude old statues, such as that of 
Cybele at Pessinus (said to be merely a shapeless 
stone), Athena Pohas on the Athenian Acropolis, 
etc. In the representation which is familiar to 


* In this place the rendering ‘which fell down from Jupiter’ 
(AY and RY) gives a wrong impression : the word diererod: merely 
indicates that the image was believed to have fallen from the 


us from coins, statues, and statuettes, the goddess 
appears as a standing idol, in shape partly 
human; the upper part of the body in front is 
covered with rows of breasts (symbolizing her 
function as the nourishing mother of all life); the 
lower part is merely an upright block, without 
distinction of legs or feet, covered with symbols 
and figures of animals; the arms from below the 
elbows are extended on each side, and the hands 
are supported by props; the head is surmounted 
either by a lofty ornament, polos, or by a mural 
crown, and something like a heavy veil hangs on 
each side of the face down to the shoulders; the 
figure stands on a peculiarly shaped pedestal, vener- 
ally low on coins, but sometimes high ; frequently 
stags accompany the goddess, one on each side. 
A similar representation of the native goddess is 
found very widely both in Lydia and in Phrygia. 
The Gr. colonists in Ephesus identified this Oriental 
deity with their own Artemis, on account of 
certain analogies between them; they represented 
her on their coins in the Gr. character, and intro- 
duced some of the Gr. mythology of the twins 
Artemis and Apollo; but they never succeeded in 
really affecting the cultus, which remained always 
purely Asian and non-Greek. The chief priest bore 
the Persian title Jiegabyzos, and in earlier time he 
had to be a eunuch; but Strabo seems perhaps to 
imply that this condition was no longer required, 
when he was writing (about A.D. 19). Some 
authorities think that there was a body of Mega- 
byzoi in the ritual; but Canon Hicks scems rightly 
to argue that the title was appropriated to the 
single chief pricst, who represented the divine 
associate of the goddess, Attis or Atys, whom she 
herself mutilated. A large body of priestesses 
were under his authority, divided into three 
classes (Plutarch, An sent sit per. resp. Ὁ. 795, § 24), 
called Mellierai, Hierai, and Parierai; and accord- 
ing to Strabo they originally had to be virgins. 
Soine authorities seem to apply the name Melissai, 
‘ Bees,’ to them; and the bee is the most charac- 
teristic type on earlier Gr. coins of Ephesus. A 
single priestess (ἱέρεια) is mentioned in inscriptions, 
who was probably the head of the cultus and 
representative of the goddess, 

There was also a body of priests (some wrongly 
say a single high priest), to whom was given the 
title Hssenes. The Essenes were appointed for a 
nd only (Paus. vill. 13. 1); and they seem to have 
een Officials at once of the city and of the sanctu- 
ary, for they allotted new citizens to their proper 
tribe and division, sacrificed to the goddess on 
behalf of the city, and seem in general to have 
guarded the relations between the State and the 
goddess. Various other bodies of ministers at- 
tended the sanctuary, such as the Kourectes, the 
Akrobatai, the Hieroi, whose nature and duties 
are obscure (the first two, perhaps, colleges similar 
to the modern dervishes, the last a Greek forin of 
hierodouloi). There can be no doubt that the ritual 
was of an orgiastic type, and accompanied with 
ceremonial prostitution and other abominations: 
traces of the ritual and its accompaniments are 
collected in the works on Ephesus (which see) ; the 
Lydian ritual of the Mysteries, which are mentioned 
at Ephesus in inscriptions (Hicks, p. 147, C/G 3002; 
Strabo, p. 640), as well as in many other cities, 
is described in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
(Ramsay), i. p. 91 ff, and the general character of 
the religion in Lyd. et le Monde Grec. (Radet), p. 
261 ff, 

The epithets ‘Queen of Ephesus’ and ‘great’ or ‘ greatest’ 
seem to have been specially appropriated to Artemis in Asia; 
so CIG 2963 c. τῆς μεγώλης θεῶς "A., 6797, ᾿Εφέσου ἄνασσα; 
Xen. Hph. i. 11. p. 15, τὸν μεγάλην ᾿Εφισίων “A.; Achilles, 
Tat, viii. 9. p. 501,4 “A. ἡ μεγάλη θεὸς ; licks, No. 481, 1. 278, 


clear sky. In Eurip. [ph. 1, 977, 1384, οὐρωνοῦ πέσημοα is given τῇς μεγίστης θεῶς "A. Further, the expression μεγάλη ” Aprepue 


as the equivalent and explanation of διοτετὲς ἄγαλμα. 


' geems to have been a formula of an invocatory character; se¢ 
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the inscriptions given in Bulletin de Corresp. Heilénique, 1880, 
. 430, from Lesbos; and in Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of As. 
Jin. Ὁ. 410, from Pisidia (οἴ. μέγας ᾿Απόλλων, id. Cities and 

Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 151, No. 49, μεγάλη "Ανώντις Bows. 

et Bibliotheca Smyrn, No. vat’). It is therefore probable 

that the shouts of the excited crowd in the Ephesian theatre 

(Ac 1934) were really invocations to the goddess, as her wor: 

shippers repeated a formula familiar in her ritual (see Ramsay, 

Church in Rom. Emp. Ὁ. 138 f.). 

The Naoi or Shrines of Artemis, which were made in silver 
by artisans such as Demetrius, and in other less expensive 
materials (esp. marble and terra-cotta) by ‘the workinen of 
like occupation’ (robs περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα tpyeras, Ac 192), were first 
correctly explained by Prof. E. Curtius (Athen. Dittheti. ἃ. 
Instituts, ii. Ὁ. 49f.). They were not mere statueties of the 
Ephesian Diana,* for such could not be called ‘shrines.’ The 
worshippers of the goddess dedicated to her representations of 
herself in her shrine : ‘a great city erected a great temple with 
a colossal] statue of the goddess ; private individuals propitiated 
her with miniature shrines containing embodiments of her 
living presence. The vast temple and the tiny terra-cotta shrine 
were equally acceptable to Artemis; she accepted from her 
votaries offerings according to their means ; she dwelt neither 
in the temple nor in the terra-cotta shrine; she lived in the 
life of nature; mother of all, and nurse of all, she was most 
really present wherever the unrestrained life of nature was most 
freely manifested : in the woods, on the mountains, among the 
wild beasts, Her worshippers expressed their devotion, and 
their belief in her omnipresence, by offering shrines to her, 
and doubtless by keeping shrines of the same kind in their own 
homes, certainly also by placing such shrines in graves beside the 
corpse, 29a sign that the dead had gone back to the mother 
who bore them’ (Church in Rom. Hmp. p. 125f.). These 
small dedicatory shrines were not modelled after the splendid 
Gr. temple of Artemis ; for the creations of Gr. art in sculpture 
and architecture, beautiful as they were, were never so holy in 
the estimation of devotees as the simple and rude types of 
primitive art and religion. The type most familiar to us from 
extant remains shows the goddess seated in a niche or naiskos, 
sometimes alone, sometiimes accompanied by one or two figures 
(among them her favourite Atys). In the ruder examples, she sits 
in stiff fashion, holding in one hand the tambourine {τύμυπ νον), 
in the other a cup (φιάλη). Beside her are one or two lions. In 
some more artistic examples, she has laid aside the etiff symbols, 
and sometimes caresses with one hand the lion which climbs to 
her knee or lies in her lap. Sometimes the lion serves her as a 
footstool ; in other cases two sit in stiff symmetry, one on each 
side of herthrone. Worksof thisclass are found very widely both 
at Ephesus and elsewhere, in marble and in terra-cotta; the 
examples in marble are usually marked by inscriptions as dedi- 
catory ; no examples in silver have been preserved, but naturally 
their intrinsic value led to their being melted down. The pre- 
cise relation between this type and the Lydian type already 
described (commonly designated, wherever found, as the Eph. 
Artemis) has not yet been determined. It is highly probable 
that the whole class of sacred dedicatory objects fabricated by 
the artisans for use in the cultus of Artemis were designated 
by the generic term nao, taken from the most common and 
characteristic type. 


LITERATURE.—See under Hrixsus. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
DIBLAH (723), Ezk 6'4.—Four MSS read Riblah 
(which is accepted by Cheyne, Davidson, Hitzig, 
Smend, Cornill, Siegfried-Stade, and Oaf. Hed. 
Lex.). It was near a wilderness, and this would 
suit for Riblah. It has also been supposed to 
be Beth-Diblathaim. There is a village in 
Upper Galilee called Dibl. See SWP vol. 1. sh. 111. 
C. R. CONDER. 
DIBLAIM (o:523, Διβηλαίμ), the father of Gomer, 
Hosea’s wife. See GoMER, HosEA. 


DIBON.—4. (jain MT, but the spelling j25 of 
the Moabite Stone and Δαιβών of LXX indicate 
that the * liad a consonantal value; see Driver, 
Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, Ixxxix.). A city east 
of the Dead Sea and north of the Arnon in the land 
which, before the coming of the Israelites, Silon, 
king of the Amorites, had taken from a former 
king of Moab (Nu 21%), The Israelites dispos- 
sessed Sihon, and the territory was assigned to 
Reuben (Jos 139. 1, but the city Dibon is men- 
tioned among those built (or rebuilt) by Gad (Nu 
323. 34), hence the name Dibon-gad by which it is 
once called (Nu 33%). The children of Israel were 
not able to retain possession of the land, and in 
the time of Isaiah Dibon is reckoned among the 
cities of Moab (Is 15). In Is 15° Dimon is supposed 
to be a niodified form of Dibon, adopted in order 


*Canon Hicks, Expositor, June 1890, p. 403 ff., takes a 
different view. 


to resemble more closely the Hebrew word for 
blood (Dam), and support the play on words in 
that verse. 

The modern name of the town is Dhiban, about 
half an hour N. of ‘Ara‘ir, which is on the edge of 
the Arnon Valley. It isa dreary and featureless 
ruin on two adjacent knolls, but has acquired 
notoriety in consequence of the discovery there of 
the Moabite Stone. See Tristram, Land of Moad,. 
p. 182 f., Seetzen, Reisen, 1. 400, and cf. MOAB. 

2. A town in Judah inhabited in Nehemiah’s 
time by some of the children of Judah (Neh 11”). 
Perhaps it is the same as Dimonah (Jos 15”) among 
the southernmost cities of Judah. If this identi- 
fication be correct, it illustrates the passage Is 189 
referred to in (1). 

Dibon-gad (Nu 33* only) ; see above. 

A. 'T. CHAPMAN. 

DIBRI (131). --- Α Danite, grandfather of the 
blasphemer who was stoned to death, Lv 24". 


DIDRACHMA.—See Money. 
DIDYMUS.—See THOMAS. 


DIE.—To die by a specified form of death is a 
common expression ; as Caxton (1477), Jason, 42: 
‘If I dye not of bodily deth I shal dye of spirituel 
deth’ ; and so Caxton, G. de la Tour, Gv v.: § Your 
sone dcyd this nyght of a good dethe.’ Similar is 
the phrase Nu 16” ‘If these men die the conimon 
death of all men’: and 23 ‘Let me die the death 
of the righteous,’ and other examples in which the 
prep. is omitted. But the expression ‘die the 
death’ is un-English, and is prob. everywhere due 
to a literal rendering of the Heb. idiom. It occurs 
Sir 14" ‘the covenant from the beginning is, Thou 
shalt die the death’ (Gr. θανάτῳ ἀποθανῇ, from 
Gn 217 ‘thou shalt surely die,’ Heb. ninn nin, lit. 
‘dying thou shalt die,’ LXX θανάτῳ ἀποθανεῖσθε) ; 
and Mt 154 ‘ He that curseth father or mother, let 
him die the death’ (Gr. θανάτῳ τελευτάτω, lit. ‘let 
him end by death,’ Vule. morte moriatur, Cov. 
‘shal dye the death,’ after whom Cran., Gen., 
Bish., AV, RV; but Rhem. ‘dying let him dye’). 
The phrase ‘die the death’ is not uncommon in 
Shaks., and is generally interpreted as meaning 
‘die thedeath appointed for the particular offence’ ; 
but it is probably a reminiscence of the phrase in 
Mt,* cat means ‘let him assuredly die.’ Thus 
Mids. Night’s Dream, τ. 1. 65— 

‘Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DIET (fr. Gr. δίαιτα, mode of life, through late 
Lat. deta) is used in AV in the obsol. sense of ‘an 
allowance of food,’ Jer 52*4 ‘And for his [Jehoia- 
chin’s] diet, there was a continual diet given him’ 
(Von NOW ing, RV ‘allowance,’ as AV in par. 
passage 2 K 25°, In Pr 1517 the same Heb. is tr. 
‘dinner,’ with ‘portion’ in RVm; in Jer 40° 
‘victuals,’ RVYm ‘an allowance’). The Eng. word 
is rare in this sense, and is not used in any previous 
version here. In the more usual sense it occurs Sir 
30° * A cheerful and good heart will have a care of 
his meat and diet’; οἵ, Chaucer (Prol. 435)— 

‘Of his diet measurable was he, 
For it was of no superfluitee, 
But of greet norissing and digestible.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DIKLAH (nbay, Aecdd).—The name of a son of 
Joktan (Gn 10”, 1 Ch 151), probably representing 
a nation or community. The Aramaic name for 
the river Tigris (Diklath) is practically identical 
with this form, and hence the conjecture of 
Michaelis, that Diklah signified the dwellers on 


* Cf. Macbeth, rv. iii. 111: ‘Died cvery day she lived,’ a recol- 
lection, no doubt, of 1Co 1531 “1 die daily.’ 
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that river, is not wholly improbable; we know, 
however, of no community so called, and the home 
of such of the Joktanide as ean be identified with 
certainty is in Arabia. The word dakal (in Syr. 
dekia’, ‘palm’) is well known in Arabic, and 
signifies dry dates of bad quality ; as they possess 
no cohesive power, to ‘scatter like dakal’ is a 
proverbial phrase. The geographer Yaktit knows 
of a place in Yemamah called Dakalah, ‘where 
there were palm trees,’ of too little importance to 
be connected with the son of Joktan; moreover, 
the corresponding form in Hebrew should be 
Dékalah rather than Diklah. The names imme- 
diately preceding and following Diklah give no 
clue to its identification. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


DILAN (jy>3), Jos 15°.—A town of Judah in 
the same group with Laehish and Eglon. The 
site is unknown. C. R. CONDER. 


DILIGENCE. —‘ Derived from diigo, to love, 
‘“‘diligenee ᾽ reminds us that the secret of true in- 
dustry in our work is love of that work’ (Trench, 
Study of Words, p. 314). But as diligence has 
eradually forgotten the rock whence it was hewn, 
it has also lost some of its proper meaning. It is 
a synonym now for ‘industry’; but formerly it 
was also a syn. for ‘carefulness,’ since our love of 
a work may express itself as readily in eare or 
caution asin perseverance. Hence Wyclif’s tr. of 
1 Ti 3° “Τῇ ony man kan not gouerne his hous, how 
achal he haue diligence of the chirche of God’ ; and 
Coverdale’s tr. of Pr 4% ‘ Kepe thine hert with all 
diligence,’ which is retained in AV and RY. Cf. 
Knox, Historie, 15: ‘ He declared what diligence 
the ancients took to try true miracles from false.’ 
Diligent and diligently had the same range of 
meaning. Thus Job 42° Cov. ‘I have geuen dili- 
gent eare unto the’ (Gen., AV ‘I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear,’ RV ‘I had heard,’ 
ete.—thus reversing Coverdale’s meaning); AV 
161] Title, ‘with the former Translations dili- 
gently compared and revised’; Shaks. Zempest, 
HI. i, 42— 

‘The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DILL.—See ANISE. 


DIMINISH.—To diminish is to make less, and 
that primary meaning is alone in use now. We 
do not even use the word figuratively, ‘to lessen 
the influence of,’ ‘belittle,’ as Ezk 5" ‘ therefore will 
I alsod. thee’; 2915 “1 will d. them, that they shall 
no more rule over the nations’; Is 2117‘ the miglity 
men... shall be diminished’ (RV ‘ shall be few’) ; 
Ro 11” ‘if... the diminishing of them [be] the 
riches of the Gentiles’ (τὸ ἥττημα αὐτῶν, RV “ their 
loss,’ Sanday-Headlam ‘their defeat’). Cf. Argu- 
ment of Ep. to Heb. in Gen. NT: ‘For seing the 
Spirit of God is the autor thereof, it diminisheth 
nothing the autoritie, althogh we knowe not with 
what penne he wrote it.’ Still less can we speak of 
diminishing one thing from another, z.e. withdraw- 
ing or withholding, so as to cause diminution, as 
Dt 42 ‘Ye shall not add unto the word which 1 
command you, neither shall ye d. ought from it’; 
Jer 267 ‘d. not a word’ (RV ‘keep not back’). So 
in Atkinson’s tr. (1504) of De Imitatione, Iv. ix. : 
‘Take from our hertis ... all that may... 
dimynyshe vs from thy eternall loue.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DIMNAH (7303).—A Levitical city in Zebulun, 
Jos 21%, Dillmann, followed by Bennett in 
Haupt’s OT, emends to 7327, Rimmon (οἷ. 1 Ch 6*, 
Jos 19:8). J. A. SELBIE. 


DIMON, DIMONAH.—See Dizon. 


DINAH (a33).—The danghter of Jacob by Leah 
(Gn 307). The composite and very obscure narra- 
tive of Gn 34 relates how, when Jacob was en- 
camped at Shechem, after his return from Meso- 
potamia, she was seduced by Shechem the son of 
Hamor, a Hivite prince. This outrage was bitterly 
resented by her full brothers, Simeon and Levi. 
Shechem was ready to prove his attachment by 
marrying the maiden, and offered to pay any 
marriage priee or dowry that might be fixed by her 
family. To this her brothers consented, but only 
on condition that all the men of Shechem should 
be eircumcised. This being eonceded, her brothers 
made it the means of inflicting a barbarous revenge 
for their sister’s dishonour, by killing all the men 
of the place on the third day, when the effeets of 
the eircumeision made them ineapable of self- 
defence. Both at the time and on his death-bed, 
their father Jacob (according to J) spoke of this 
act with indignation and abhorrence (Gn 34% 495-7), 
It was, however, approved by later Jewish fanatics 
(Jth 95. (For the tribal significance of Dinah and 
the historical incidents which may underlie the 
above narrative, see SIMEON). R. M. Boyp. 


DINAITES (a7, LXX δΔειναῖοι, ἘΠῚ 4°), a 
people settled in Samaria by Osnappar (7.e. prob- 
ably <Assurbanipal). They joined with the 
other Samaritans in denouncing the Jews to 
Artaxerxes. The Dinaites have been variously 
identified with the Da-ja-éni, a tribe of western 
Armenia, mentioned in inscriptions of Tiglath- 
peer 1. (Schrader) ; and with the inhabitants of 

einaver, a Median city (Ewald), or of Din-Sharru 
near Susa (Fried. Delitzsch). On account of the 
other peoples named in the same verse, the last 
view seems the most probable. See further Meyer, 
Judenthum, 39 f. H. A. WHITE. 


DINHABAH (a391).—The capital eity of king Bela 
in Edom (Gn 36°2=1 Ch 1*). There is some doubt 
as toits identification. Thename, which is accented 
so as to mean ‘Give judgment’ (Ball, Genesis, ad 
loc.), occurs in Palmyrene as Danaba or Dahbaina 
(sam); cf. Δανάβη in Babylonia, and see Dillm. 
and Del. on Gn 36°, It has been proposed by 
Neubaner (Academy, 1891, p. 260) to identify 
Dinhabah with Yennib. This is accepted by 
Tomkins (75. p. 284), who further identifies Tennib 
with Thenib, E.N.E. from Heshbon, described in 
Tristrain’s Moab, p. 222. See further Hommel, 
Anc. Heb. Tradition, 223 τι. J. A. SELLIE, 


DINNER.—See Foop. 


DION YSIA (Διονύσια, Bacchanalia, EV ‘Feast of 
Bacclius’), 2 Mae 67.—A festival in honour of 
Dionysus. Dionysus is usually regarded as the god 
of the vine, but, as Frazer shows in the Golden 
Bough, hewas a god of trcesin general. Ashe comes 
before us in Greek worship, he is quite clearly a 
vegetation deity ; but Jevons may be right in think- 
ing that two cults have been eombined,—that of 
the vegetation spirit and that of the wine-god 
Dionysus, the latter lending its name to the former, 
which at first was naturally nameless. The char- 
acter of the god is to be determined, not from the 
myths told about him, which are tales invented 
to explain the ritual, but from the ritual itself, 
interpreted through comparison with parallel rites 
among other peoples. The festival was intended 
to celebrate the revival of vegetation in spring 
after the long sleep of winter. Not only to cele- 
brate it, however, but by sympathetic magie to 
secure the fertility of the fields. This imitation 
of the processes of nature was associated with the 
wildest orgies and excesses, stimulated no doubt, 
in this instance, by the eonnexion of Dionysus 
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with the vine. Jevons gives a, reconstruction 
of the festival as it was held at Thebes and other 
places. A branch, or soinething else representing 
the vegetation spirit, was carried round the cul- 
tivated fields, to secure his blessing on the crops. 
A human figure, also representing this spirit, was 
fastencd to the top of a tree trunk, which had 
been felled and prepared for the purpose. This 
was hoisted up and then pelted till it fell. The 
women then tore it in pieces, and the woman who 
got the head raced with it to the temple or chief 
house and nailed it to the door. But in many 
cases the rites were much more savage, and bulls 
or goats, which represented the god himself, were 
torn to pieces by the a in a mad scram- 
ble to possess themselves of portions of the flesh, 
and even human beings suffered at times in this 
way. The flesh was taken home and some of it 
buried in the fields. (For parallels to this custom 
of killing the god the Golden Bough should be 
consulted. It secured a certain communion with 
the deity, the preservation of his vigour through 
the death of his temporary representative and his 
re-incarnation in a fresh life, and the fertility of 
the land in which the flesh was buried). The most 
famous festivals of Dionysus were held in Attica. 
Besides the Anthesteria and Lenceea there were 
two, known as the Lesser and the Greater Dion- 
ysia. ‘The former was held in country districts in 
December, and was a vintage festival, accompanied 
by dancing, songs, improvised dramatic perform- 
ances, and a procession, in which the phallus was 
borne. The utmost licence of speech and conduct 
characterized it. The Greater Dionysia were held 
in the city, and were chiefly important from the 
fact that at them the great dramas of the tragic 
and comic poets were produced. Before the dra- 
matic performances there was a great public pro- 
cession of worshippers, wearing masks and singing 
the dithyramb, in which an image of Dionysus 
was carried from one temple to another. This 
was followed by a chorus of boys. According to 
2? Mac 6’ Antiochus compelled the Jews, when the 
feast of Dionysia (RVm) came, to go in procession 
in honour of Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy. 
The ivy was specially sacred to the god. See 
further under DIONYSUS. A. 8. PEAKE. 


DIONYSIUS.—Dionysius, designated the Arco- 
pagite (6’Apecorayirys), is mentioned as one of the 
few converts made by St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17%). 
He is probably thus specially named as having been 
a member of the Council of Areopagus (see AREO- 
PAGUS). Nothing further is known of him. It 
has been suggested that St. Luke, who apparently 
was not at Athens, may have owed to Dionysius 
his report of the speech on Mars’ hill. According 
to Dionysius of Corinth (in Euseb. H# iii. 4) 
he became the first bishop of the church at 
Athens; according to one account (Niceph. ZH 
111. 11) he suffered martyrdom at Athens under 
Domitian ; according to another (Martyr. ftom.), 
having come to Rome, he was sent by Clemens I. 
(about 95) to Paris, and there beheaded on the 
Martyrs’ Mount (Montmartre); and no small con- 
troversy has arisen in France over his title to be 
regarded as St. Denys, the patron saint of France. 
Various mystical writings, circulated in the Middle 
Ages under his name, are still extant; but they have 
long been regarded as non-genuine, and are now 
cenerally supposed to have been put into circulation 
about the 5th century. WuILLIAmM P, DICKSON. 


DIONYSUS (Bacchus).—A Greek god, in whose 
worship there are three distinct strata. The first 
consists of those rites with which spirits of vegeta- 
tion (originally probably plant-totems) are wor- 
shipped by all primitive peoples, im the new world 


DIOSCURI 


as well as the old, who possess any cultivated 
plants. This stratum is probably not older than 
the separation of the European from the other mem- 
bers of the Aryan family, for it was only after 
that separation that the Aryans began to domesti- 
cate plants. The next consists in the worship 
associated with the cultivation of the vine: this 
originated where, according to the most recent 
researches, the vine was first cultivated by the 
European branch of the Aryans, viz. in Thrace. 
The process of syncretism by which these rites 
were amalgamated with those of the vegetation- 
spirit was not completed, if indeed it had begun, 
in the time of Homer; for in the Homeric poems 
1). occurs as a god, but is not associated with the 
vine, except in passages generally admitted to 
be comparatively late interpolations, The third 
stratum belongs to the 7th cent. B.c., the period 
in which, among the E. nations conquered by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, national calamity led 
men to look for assistance to a ritual more potent 
than that in daily use. This more potent ritual 
was found in the older and more awful forms of 
sacrifice which lingered on in connexion with out- 
of-the-way altars. To the form of worship thus 
revived, only those were admitted who were 
formally initiated into these ‘mysteries.’ From 
the East the institution of ‘mysteries’ spread to 
Greece; and the reason why it attached itself 
oarticularly to the worship of such deities as 
emeter and Dionysus was that that worship was 
an evolved form of the rites (common to many 
Aryan and Semitic and other peoples) with which 
vegetation-spirits were originally worshipped. The 
resemblances which thus made possible the spread 
of ‘mysteries’ from the East to the West also 
facilitated that dissemination of the worship of 
Dionysus over the E., for which mythologists 
(e.g. Nonnus) accounted by the hypothesis of an E. 
campaign on the part of the god. It is in the 
readiness with which the worship of D. was re- 
ceived in many parts of Syria and Pal. that we 
find the explanation of the attempts or threats to 
establish the worship of D. amongst the Jews: 
it was presumed, e.g. by Nicanor (2 Mae 14%) and 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mac 67), that it would be 
acceptable to them as to other peoples, while 
Ptolemy Philopator, who branded the Jews with 
the ivy-leaf of Dionysus (8 Mac 2”), had an 
additional motive, in the fact that D. was the 
family God of the Ptolemies, for forcing his worship 
on them by a means analogous to that which many 
Hindoo sects adopt to symbolize their devotion to 
their particular god, and which has a further 
ὑμαα 1 in the common barbaric custom οἱ tattoo- 
ing the worslipper’s body with the symbol of the 
god under whose protection and power he is. See 
further under DIONYSIA. F. B. JEVONS. 


DIOSCORINTHIUS (Διὸς Κορινθίου [τετράδι καὶ 
εἰκάδι], Dioscorus, 2 Mac 113), See TIME. 


DIOSCURI (Διόσκουροι, RVm at Ac 28" ; text, The 
Twin Brothers; AV, Castor and Pollux) are men- 
tioned as giving their name to the ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Melita to Puteoli, on his way 
to Rome. The D. in mythology were the sons of 
Zeus and Leda, and brothers of Helen. Castor was 
the horse-tamer, and Pollux the prince of boxers. 
For their brotherly affection they were placed in 
the sky as the constellation of the Twins (Gemini). 
They were worshipped from early times in Greece, 
(‘Grecia Castoris memor’ Hor. Od. iv. 5, 35), in 
Cyrene in Africa (Pind. Pyth. v.), not far from 
Alexandria, in Southern Italy, and enjoyed especial 
honour at Rome on account of their supernatural 
appearance at the battle of Lake Regillus, Their 


image was printed on the reverse of the earliest 
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silver coins of the Romans (denariz) as that of two 


ouths on horseback. They were, however, best 
own as the tutelary gods of sailors, who identi- 
fied their presence with the pale blue flame or 
light seen in thundery weather at the mast-head. 
They are thus mentioned Hor. Od. i. 3. 2: ‘Sic 
fratres Helens Jweida sidera’; also Od. ii, 29. 64: 
‘tutum feret geminus Pollux’; also Catudl. iv. 27 
and Ixviii. 65; and Eurip. Helen. 1663-65. It was 
a common practice to put, as a παράσημον (Ac 281) 
or insigne, some device for a figure-head to a ship, 
in imitation of the person or object (not always 
complimentary, Virg. <n. x. 188) after which the 
vessel was named. See Virg. 4/7. v. 116, ‘Mnes- 
theus agit Pristin’; <in. x. 166, 195, 209, ‘Hune 
vehit immanis Triton,’ etc. This figure-head was 
to be distinguished from the tutela (Ov. Trist. i. 
10. 1), ‘tutcla Minervee,’ or image of the protecting 
genius, under which the ship sailed, placed gener- 
ally in the stern of the vessel. In later times the 
distinction appears to have been effaced, and, in 
the vessel whch carried St. Paul, the Dioseuri 
were probably intended for the ‘tutela’ as well as 
the ‘insigne,’ and their heads were probably 
fastened, one on each side, in front. 
LITERATURE.—Seyfiart, Dict. of Class. Antiq. by Nettleship 
and Sandys; Rich, Dict. of Antig. ; Page, Acts of the Apostles, 
tn loc. C. H. PRICHARD. 


DIOTREPHES (Διοτρεφής, WH-épys).—A person, 
otherwise unknown, who is introduced in 3 John 
(vv.%2°) as ambitious, resisting the writer’s author- 
ity, and standing in the way of the hospitable recep- 
tion of brethren who visited the Church—probably 
travelling evangelists, such as are mentioned in 
the Didaché. It has been inferred by some that he 
was a presbyter or a deacon in the Chureh. It 
has also been supposed that he was in conflict with 
the Jewish-Christian party ; or, on the other hand, 
that he was a teacher of false doctrine, Judaistic 
or Gnostic. But all is matter of conjecture. 
Others think that his action indicates an illegitim- 
ate assumption of authority over the Church, con- 
nected with the tendency to the establishment of a 
monarchical episcopate, which may have begun 
during the lifetime of St. John. 

5. ἢ, F. SALMOND. 

DIPHATH (nd) occurs in RV and AVm of 1 Ch 
16, but it is practically certain that AV Riphath is 
the correct reading. By an easily explicable scribal 
error n5°3 has arisen from ΠΡ, the reading of Μ in 
the parallel passage Gn 10°, Sec RIPHATH. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

DISALLOW. — ‘Allow’ is in AV either to 
‘approve’ or ‘accept’ (see ALLOW); ‘disallow’ is 
always distinctly to ‘reject.’ So Nu 3054s 8 1 
(x39 refuse, reject ; see Ps 1415 RV); and 1P 247 
(ἀποδοκιμάξζω, WV ‘reject’). So Latimer (Scrm. 
and Lem., 11), ‘I must not sniffer the devil to have 
the victory over me. I must disallow his in- 
structions and suggestions.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DISANNUL, which scarcely differs in meaning 
from ‘annul,’ the prefix being only intensive, is 
now going out of use. RV removes it only from 
Gal 3", giving ‘make void’ instead (Gr. ἀθετέω, of 
which the subst. ἀθέτησις is tr? ‘disannulling’ 
He 7 and retained by RV). Amer. RV prefers 
‘annul’ in Job 408, Is 1477288, The usc of the 
word in biblical Enghsh may be illustrated by 
Coverdale’s tr® of Is 14% ‘For yf the Lorber of 
hoostes determe a thing, who wyl dysanulle it?’ ; 
and Tindale’s tr® of Ile 8“ ‘In that he sayth a 
new testament he hath abrogat (weradalwxev) the 
olde. Now that which is disanulled (παλαιούμενον) 
and wexed olde, is redy to vannysche awaye.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

DISAPPOINT has a stronger meaning in AV 
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than in mod. English, Job 5 ‘He disappointeth 
the devices of the crafty’ (199, RV ‘ frustrateth,’ 
as Is 44% AV, RV; so Pr 15); Ps 17% * Arise, Ὁ 
Lord, d. him’ (vp app, RV ‘confront him,’ RVm 
‘forestall him,’ Cheyne ‘intercept him’); Jth 168 
‘the Almighty Lord hath disappointed them by 
the hand of a woman ’ (ἠθέτησεν αὐτούς, RV ‘ brought 
them to nought’: see under DISANNUL). Cf. Hall, 
Hard Texts (1633), 311: ‘All those curions and 
wealthy Trades... shall be utterly undone and 
disappointed.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DISCERN.—To discern (Lat. dis apart, cernere 
separate) is to separate things so as to distinguish 
them, as Coverdale, Erasm. Par. 1 Jn, p. 48: ‘It is 
not the sacramentes that discerne the children of 
God from the children of the devyll; but the 
puritie of lyfe and charitie.’ So Ezr 3% ‘the people 
could not discern the noise of the shout of joy from 
the noise of the weeping.’ 


To discern a person or thing is tberefore, in biblical lang., to 
separate out from others, so as to recognize, as Gn 273 ‘he dis- 
cerned bim not, because his bands were hairy, as his brother 
Ksau’s hands’; He 412 ‘fhe word of God... is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of tbe heart’ (πριτιπκός, RV ‘quick to 
discern’); 1 Co 1129 ‘not discerning the Lord’s body’ (μὴ δια- 
zpivwy τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Kupiov; Vulg. non dijudicans corpus Domini ; 
Calvin, non discernens; Wyc. ‘not wiseli demyngye’; Luther, 
dass er nieht unterscheidet ; Tind. ‘ because he maketh no differ- 
ence of’; so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1557; but Gen. 1560, ‘ because he 
discerneth not,’ with marg. note, ‘But as thogb these holie 
mysteries of tbe Lordes bodie and blood were commune meats, 
so Witbout reverence he commeth unto them’; so Tomson; 
Bisb. ‘making no difference of’; Rhem. ‘not discerning the 
body of our Lord’; whence AV; but RV ‘if he discern not the 
body ’—omitting τοῦ Κυρίου with edd. J. HASTINGS. 


DISCIPLE.—This word—in Greek μαθητής ; fem. 
μαθήτρια (occurring only Ac 9); verb, μαθητεύω 
(occurring four times)—is in sacred literature con- 
fined to the Gospels and the Acts, though it often 
appears in Attic Greek (esp. Plato) as denoting the 
μερὶ of a philosopher or rhetorician, in contra- 
distinction to the master, διδάσκαλος (just as in NT, 
Mt 10%), or to the discoverer, εὑρετής. We havea 
similar contrast in OT, 6.5. 1 Ch 258 τελείων καὶ 
μανθανόντων, the perfect and the learning (AV and 
RY, the teacher and the scholar), referring to the 
senior and junior members of David’s trained 
musical guilds. Likewise, in the case of the 
prophetic guilds superintended by Samuel and move 
fully organized by Elijah and Elisha, in order that 
by spiritual force they might cherish the theocratic 
spirit among the people, and check the tendency 
to apostasy, the general ‘company’ is contrasted 
with him who ‘stood as head over them’ (15 19*°), 
and the ‘sons,’ 2 KC 2? (i.e. pupils; ef. Pr 410} and 
passim) with him ‘ before’ whom they ‘sat,’ 2 K 438, 
their master (κύριος), 2 K 05, [Teacher, διδάσκαλος, 
however, occurs in LAX only in connexion with 
heathen monarchs, and then but twice: Est 6! (the 
teacher of Ahasuerus) and 2 Mac 1” (the teacher of 
Ptolemy) ; and the phrase ‘ schools of the prophets’ 
(however truly it may represent facts) is ‘a pure 
invention of the commentators’ (Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 85).] In Talmudic literature talmidé hakha- 
mim, pupils of the learned (i.e. the scribes), is a 
frequently recurring phrase, and of these St. Paul 
was one when he was ‘brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel,’ sitting, i.e. with the rest of the pupils, 
on the lower benches in front of him (Ae 22°; 
οἵ. Mt 5°). : 

The usage of the word in NT is very simple. 
We read of the disciples of John the Baptist 
(Mk 238), of the Pharisees (same place), of Moses, 
Jn 9% (only by way of contrast to Jesus), but 
most of all of Jesus, to whose disciples, in fact, 
the subst. is almost entirely, and the verb entirely, 
limited. The word maintains its classical connota- 
tion of compliance with the instruction given: the 
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μαθητής is not only a pupil, but an adherent (see 
Cremer, Bib. Theol. Lex.; cf. Xen. Mem. i. 6.3, where 
μαθηταὶ are called the μιμηταί, imitators, of their 
διδάσκαλος ; so Jn 851, ‘Tf ye abide in my word, then 
are ye truly my disciples,’ cf. 15°). Hence it is 
applied most esp. to the Twelve in all four Gospels, 
sometimes with δώδεκα and sometimes without; 
they are ‘the disciples,’ Mt 10! 191, Mk 8”, Lk 8°, 
Jn 3”. Mt seems, indeed, to confine the plural to 
them (Weiss), unless 8% and 5! be exceptions. 
When it denotes the wider circle, as in Lk (par- 
ticularly 6% 7"), it has the same sense of adherence. 
Hence it stands, occasionally in Gospels (Mt 10%, 
taken with 18°) and invariably in Ac, as a syno- 
nym for πιστεύων, a believer (ct. Aristot. Περὶ cod. 
ἐλεγχ. 101} 3—Se? πιστεύειν τὸν μανθάνοντα, the learncr 
ts bound to have faith), even where, as in Ac 19" 4, 
the word is applied to half-instructed believers, 
who, while belicving apparently in Jesus as greater 
tlian John the Baptist, were still (as it seems) not 
sure that Jesus was absolutely the Messiah, and 
that they had not to ‘look for another’ (Mt 11%). 
So also, quite distinctly, with the verb μαθητεύω 
(three times in Mt, once in Ac), which is once 
intrans. (Mt 275"), twice trans. (Mt 2815, Ac 143), 
and once deponent (?) (Mt 1853, where, in accordance 
with the usual dative construction, the phrase 
signifies a disciple of the kingdom of heaven 
personified). (See Meyer and Meyer- Weiss). 
J. MASSIE. 

DISCIPLINE.—‘ Discipline’ is properly instruc- 
tion, that which belongs to the discipulus or 
scholar, and is distinguished from ‘doctrine,’ 
which pertains to the doctor or teacher. In this 
sense Wryclif (1382) gives Pr 34 ‘Thou shalt finde 
grace and good discipline (1388 ‘teching’) befor 
God and men’; and Chaucer (Skeat’s Student’s 
ed. p. 716), ‘Thanne shaltow understonde, that 
bodily peyne stant in disciplyne or techinge, by 
word or by wrytinge, or in ensample.’ But under 
the influence of the Vule. and the Church, ‘dis- 
cipline’ came early to be used for ‘ chastisement.’ 
In Pr 3" Wyc. has ‘the discipline of the Lord, my 
sone, ne caste thou awey.’ See CHASTISEMENT. 

In AV whether ‘discipline’ means instruction or chastise- 
ment itis not easy always to decide. It occurs Job 3619 ‘He 
openeth also their ear to d.’ (masdr, RV ‘instruction,’ which 
the sense seems to demand; but the Heb. has nowhere else this 
meaning, and the whole passage is of chastening or moral dis- 
cipline); Wis 15 617 bis, Sir 417 [-ic] 1718 1814 232. 7 3214 4114, Bar 418 
(all παιδεία, which inclass. Greek means ‘ education’ or its result, 
‘mental culture,’ never ‘chastisement,’ but is used in ΤᾺΣ as the 
regular tr. of masér, hence=chastisement there, and 80 in NT 
thrice, He 125. δ. 8. see Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek, p. 101). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DISCOMFIT, DISCOMFITURE.—From dis apart, 
and conficere to put together, to ‘discoinfit’ is to 
undo, destroy. Both words, now archaic if not 
obsolete, are always used in AV of defeat in battle, 
Is 31° being a mistrans. for ‘become liable to 
forced service.’ Cf. More, Utopia (Ttob. tr.), p. 
140: ‘if al their whole armie be discumfeted and 
overcum’; and Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 150— 


δ After the bataille and disconfiture.’ 


RV introduces ‘discomfit’ for ‘destroy,’ Ex 23°", 
Ps 144° (097), Dt 773 (097); for ‘trouble,’ Ex 14% 
(n097); and ‘discomfiture,’ Dt 73,158 5° (AV ‘de- 
struction’), Dt 28° (AV ‘vexation’), Is 22° (AV 
‘trouble ’), the Heb. being always nap méhiimah. 
J. HASTINGS. 

DISCOVER.—In mod. Eng. ‘to discover’ is ‘ to 
detect,’ ‘find out,’ which is a late use of the word. 
The meanings in AV are: 1. Uncover, lay bare 
(the primary sense, lit. ‘to take off the cover,’ Fr. 
découvrir), Ps 29° ‘The voice of the Lord .. . dis- 
covereth the forests’ (Avn, RV ‘strippeth bare’: “1 
do not understand this of stripping the foliage 
merely, but rather of the breaches and openings 


of the wood ’—Earle, Psalter of 1539, p. 271); Ezk 
16% ‘Before thy wickedness was discovered’; 
Hos 2” ‘now will I ἃ. her lewdness in the sight of 
her lovers’; 71 ‘the iniquity of Ephraim was dis- 
covered’; Sir 159) ‘ Exalt not thyself, lest thou fall 
... and so God d. thy secrets’ (RV ‘ reveal’); 
11%" ‘his deeds shall be discovered’ (RV ‘the 
revelation of his deeds’). Cf. Knox, Hist. p. 182, 
‘Which God of lis infinite goodness hath now 
discovered to the eyes of all that list to behold’ ; 
and p. 250, ‘ who rashly discovering himself in the 
Trenches, was shot in the head.’ 2. Withdraw 
(spoken of the cover itself, so as to uncover), 
Job 418 ‘who can ἃ, the face of his garment?’ 
(RV ‘strip off his onter garment’—see Davidson 
in loc.): Is 228 ‘lie discovered the covering of 
Judah’ (RV ‘took away’); Jer 13% (=Nah 3°) ‘I 
will ἃ. thy skirts upon thy face.’ So Bacon, New 
Atlantis, 129: ‘At the beginning he discovered 
the face of the deep, and brought forth dry land’; 
Chapman, //esiod, i. 161— 

‘When the woman the unwieldy lid 

Tlad once discover’d, all the miseries hid 

.. . dispersed and flew 

About the world.’ 
3. Disclose or reveal, 1 8 148 ‘we will d. ourselves 
unto them’; 22° ‘when Saul heard that David 
was discovered’ (yti ‘made known,’ ‘revealed’) ; 
Job 12" ‘He discovereth deep things out of dark- 
ness’; Pr 25° ‘d. not a secret to another’ (RV 
‘disclose not the secret of another’); Sir 6° 27", 
1 Mac 731: ‘when he saw that his counsel was dis- 
covered’ (ἀπεκαλύφθη, ‘made known,’ ‘revealed,’ 
not ‘found out’); 2 Mac 6" “ others, that had run 
together into caves near by, to keep the Sabbath 
secretly, being discovered to Philip, were all burnt 
together’ (RV ‘betrayed’). Cf. Bacon, Essays, 
» 17: ‘For Prosperity doth best discover Vice; 
But Adversity doth best discover Vertue’; and 
Shaks. Merry Wives, τι. 1. 190— 


1 shall discover a thing to you.’ 


4, Exhibit, display, as Blount (1600): ‘The more 
he mounted, the more he discovered 1115 incapacitie.’ 
In AV Pr 18?‘A fool hath no delight in under- 
standing, but that his heart may d. itself’? (RV 
‘reveal’), 5. Desery, sight, Ac 21° ‘ When we had 
discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand’ 
(ἀναφαίνω, RV ‘come in sight of’). 6. Notice, 
Ac 9739 ‘they discovered a certain creek ’ (xatevdour, 
RV ‘ perceived ἢ). J. HASTINGS. 


DISCUS.—See GAmES. DISEASE.—Sce MxrEpt- 


CINE. DISH.—Sce Foon. 


DISHAN (jy1).—A son of Seir, Gn 3651. 38. δὺ Ξε 
1 Ch 1542, In Gn 36 the reading 19} of MT 
should be emended to jv, after 1Ch1*. See 
following article. 


DISHON.—1. A son of Seir, 71 Gn 367 =]¥4y 
1 Ch 138, 2. A son of Anah and grandson of Scir, 
ty Gn 36, οἵ, v.=pera 1 Ch 14, which should 
also be read for MT 10}: in Gn 36%. Dishan (see 
art. above) and Dishon are, of course, not indi- 
vidual names, but the eponyms of Horite clans. 
Their exact location is a mattcr of uncertainty. 
iva occurs in Dt 14° (only) as the name of a clean 
animal (LXX πύγαργος, AV and RV ‘pygarg’), 
which is generally taken to be some species 0 
gazelle or antclope. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of Bible, 
127) identifies it with the Antilepc addax; but 
Hommel (Namen dcr Saugethiere, 391), deriving 
the word from a root wr=spring, leap (cf. Assyr. 
daggu), thinks of the mountain-goat. So also 
Delitzsch (Assyr. Stud. i. 54). The existence of 
such animal names amongst the Horites has been 


made by the lightning and the wind in the heart ! used by W. R. Smith as an argument in favour of 
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totemism. See Journal of Philology, ix. 75ff., 
Kinship and Marriage tn Early Arabia, and RS 
(passim) ; and for the contrary opinion, Nédldeke in 
ZDMG (1886), 148-187. Cf. also Jacobs, Studies 
in Bib, Archeol. (1894), and Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names (1896), p. 8611, J. A. SELBIE. 


DISHONESTY in 2 Co 4° is used in the obsolete 
sense of ‘disrace’ (αἰσχύνη, RY ‘shame,’ after 
Wyc., Gen. ; AV followed Rhemish NT; Tindale 
has ‘unhonesty’). Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of Ru 2" ‘ Let 
her gather betwene the sheues also, and do her no 
dishonestye’; and of Sir 3" ‘Where the father is 
without honoure, it is the dishonesty of the sonne.’ 
‘Dishonest’ Sir 26%, and ‘dishonestly’ 224, are 
used in the same sense. J. HASTINGS. 


DISPATCH.—To ‘dispatch business’ is still in 
use, as in ΤῸ 78 ‘let this business be dispatched,’ 
2 Mac 1218 ‘before he had ἃ. anything he departed.’ 
But to “" ἃ. a journey,’ ὅ.6. ‘expedite,’ is out of use; 
nor is any example given in Oxf. Lng. Dict., 
2 Mac 9* being missed: ‘Therefore commanded he 
his chariotman to drive without ceasing, and to 
dispatch the journey.’ 

To ‘dispatch,’ ¢.e. ‘get rid of quickly’ by death, is found 
Wis 1119, and in Ezk 254’, where RV gives ‘despatch,’ a spelling 
which is incorrect, and which was unknown till the bee. of the 
19th cent. It seems to have arisen from Johnson having 
accidentally entered the word s0 in his Dict., though he himself 
always spells it ‘dispatch.’ See Ozf. Hng. Dict. s.v. 


J. LLASTINGS. 
DISPERSION.—See ISRAEL. 


DISPOSITION.—Ae 7° ‘Who have received the 
law by the ἃ. of angels’ (Gr. els διαταγὰς ἀγγέλων ; 
ItV ‘as it was ordained by anvels’; RVm ‘ unto 
ordinances of angels,’ cf. Ito 13? rod θεοῦ διαταγή, 
AV and RV ‘the ordinance of God’). ‘Disposition’ 
is the Rhemish word here (Wyc., Tind., Gen. have 
‘ordinance’; Coy., Cran. ‘ ministration’), and it is 
used in the archaic sense of administration. In 
the same sense ‘ disposer’ is used by Tind. in 1 Co 4! 
‘Let men this wise esteeme us, even as the 
ministers of Christ, and disposers of the secretes 
of God’ (EV ‘stewards,’ Gr. οἰκονόμοι) ; and by 
Gen. (1560) in 1 P 42° ‘Let eneric man as he hathe 
received the gifte, minister the same one to 
another, as good disposers of the manifolde grace 
of God’ (EV ‘ stewards’). ‘ Disposing’ iu Pr 103 
‘The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
ps ee thereof is of the Lord,’ is used in the 
earlier sense of control, disposal; while the vb. 
‘dispose’ in Job 34! 37, 2 Es 5° 84, Sir 16% has the 
still earlier and primary meaning of ‘arrange in 
proper order.” This primary meaning (as Lat. dis- 
ponere) seems to be intended by ‘disposition’ in 
2 Hs 8" (plasma) 859 (figmentum), the Lat. words so 
tr. having ref. to the creation of man ; but in Jth 8”, 
Ad. Est 16°, Sir 20°, the word is used in the familiar 
sense of * bent of mind,’ ‘ character,’ a sense which is 
found as early as 1387: Trevisa, Higden, iii, 113: 
‘Nought by chaungynge of body, but by channg- 
ynge of disposicioun of wit and of semynge.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DISPUTE, DISPUTATION.—As: ‘debate’ has 
lost the meaning of wrangling, so ‘dispute’ has 
acquired it. In older ling. to ‘dispute’ was to 
discuss or argue, without strife. Thus Bp. 
Carleton (1610), Jurisd. Pref., ‘1 have disputed 
the Kings right with a good conscience, from the 
rules of Gods word,’ 1.6. 1 have discussed it, argued 
for it: cf. Sir Τὶ More, Utopia, p. 53, ‘that they 
maye in everye iatter despute and reason for the 
kynges right’; Knox, Mist. p. 25, ‘after that Sir 
Jamies Llamilton was leleaded (justly or unjustly 
we dispute not),’? and p. 215 ‘He [Knox] did 
gravely dispute upon the nature of the blinde 
world. 


So in AV, Job 23’ ‘There the righteous | 
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might dispute with him’ (nz, RV ‘reason’); 
Mk 9% ‘What was it that ye disputed among 
yourselves by the way?’ (διαλογίζομαι, RV ‘were 
ye reasoning,’ as 2°8 AV); 934 ‘for by the way 
they had disputed aniong themselves who should 
be the greatest’ (διαλέγομαι) : RV keeps ‘dispute’ 
here, but the disciples’ shame was not that they 
had wrangled, but that they had discussed such 
a question at all. The same Greek is similar] 
tr? in AV of Ac 17)” (RV ‘reasoned’), 199 (R 
‘reasoning’), 24%, Jude® (so RV). The subst. 
διαλογισμός is once tr. ‘disputing,’ Ph 2 AV, RY, 
‘Do all things without murmurings and disput- 
ings’; but even here Thayer prefers ‘ hesitation,’ 
‘doubting,’ Lightfoot πρῶ questionings.’ In 
Ac 6° 9” (συξητέω) the meaning is plainly ‘ discuss,’ 
‘argue’; so 157 (συξζήτησι5) and 1 Co 1” (συζητητήϑ). 
The only passage in whicli ‘dispute’ seers to have 
the meaniig of ‘wrangle’ is 1 Ti 6° ‘ Perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds’ (TR παραδια- 
τριβαί, edd. διαπαρατριβαί, RV ‘wranglings’). Here 
Wyc. has ‘fightyngis’ and Rhem. ‘conflictes’ 
after Vulg. coi/flictationcs, but Tind. and the rest 
‘ disputations,’ a word which never seems to signify 
‘altercation,’ ‘wrangling.’ The Gr. word is found 
nowhere else. 

‘Disputation’ occurs in AV, Ac 153 (ΤῊ συζήτησις, 
edd. δήτησις, RV ‘ questioning’), and Ro 14! ‘ Wim 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations’ (εἰς διακρίσεις διαλογισμῶν ; 
lit. ‘unto discussions of doubts’; RVm ‘for de- 
cisions of doubts’; see Sanday-Headlam in loe.). 
Bp. Bonner’s injunction for the reading of the 
Bible (1541) ends thus: ‘leis not to expound, nor 
to reade with a lowde voyce, and without dis- 
putacion,’ where, as elsewhere, d. means ‘ discus- 
sion’: the reader is neither to expound the mean- 
ing himself, nor to discuss it with others. 

J. ILASTINGs. 

DISTAFF (3b»).—This term occurs in AV only 
in Pr 31% The Hebrew word is found repeatedly 
in Neh 3, where it means ‘ part’ or ‘district’ of 
the city, something ‘eut off’? or ‘divided’ from 
the rest. It is found also in 28 3”, where it is 
rendered ‘staff,’ but prob.=distaff (see Driver’s 
note). RV renders the word in Pr 31° ‘spindle,’ for 
which it may uo doubt be used; but if we may 
judge froni the cognate Arab. word (falkat),it nieans 
the whorl of the spindle, a piece of wood or other 
material, of hemispherical form, through which 
the spindle-pin passes, and above which is the 
hook holding the thread. The design of this piece 
is to give steadiness to the circular motion of the 
spindle. This form of spindle is in commou use 
among the women of Syria to-day. 

H. PorRTER. 


DIVERS, DIVERSE.‘ Divers’ has now dropped 
out of use, or, if used archaically, is restricted to 
the sense of ‘several.’ But formerly ‘divers’ and 
‘diverse’ were indifferent spellings of the same 
adj., which expressed either ‘varied,’ ‘ dillerent’ 
(Lat. diversus); or ‘various,’ ‘several.? Thus 
hiidley, A Lrefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 106): 
‘in the matter of thys Sacrament ther be diverse 
[=several] poyntes, wherein menne (counted to be 
learned) can not agree’; Grindal, Letter to Q. Eliz. 
(1577): ‘divers [=different] men make divers 
senses of one sentence of Scripture.’ In AV 1611 
‘diverse’ occurs Ly 19”, Est 35, Dn 792%, Mid"; 
elsewhere ‘divers.’ The conjunction of ‘divers’ 
with ‘sundry,’ as in [16 1‘, is common in old 
Eng., as in the Act authorizing Matthew’s Bible 
(116. Vit. 1543): ‘divers and sundrye his subjects 
of this his realme.,’ J. ILASTINGS. 


DIVYES.—See LAZARUS. 


DIVINATION has many different modes amongst 
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the different peoples of the earth, but all are in their 
origin elther natural or supernatural. Methods 
which originally were supernatural may come to 
lose their supernatural character ; methods which 
were at first natural may come to be regarded as 
supernatural; and, from lack of evidence, it may 
be difficult or impossible to say with regard to any 
given method whether in its origin it was a natural 
or a supernatural method. 

We shall begin with the supernatural methods 
as being those first suggested by the word ‘ divina- 
tion,’ and we shall define them as those by which 
Iman gains foreknowledge of the future from a 
supernatural source, ¢.g. by inspiration, posses- 
sion, or direct interrogation of the divine will. 
These methods, the supernatural, again fall into 
two classes, the licit and the illicit, according as 
the supernatural source is or is not a god of the 
community. We may think what we will of the 
honesty of the priests of Apollo, and entertain what 
idea we like as to the way in which the oracle of 
Delphi or of Baal-zebub (2 Καὶ 1**) was worked, but 
the worshipper of Apollo who consulted the oracle 
was doing what was approved of by the religious 
consciousness of his age and race (however low we 
rank it in the scale of relizion): his action was 
licit. On the other hand, we may pity both the 
witch and the witch-finder of the time of James 1. 
of England, but we cannot deny that witcheraft 
was considered, both by those who practised and 
those who persecuted it, to be irreligious: it was 
illicit. And the same distinction has prevailed 
over the world: savages, however low, distinguish 
in their way between the worship of their tribal 
gods and commerce with supernatural spirits who 
are no gods of theirs. 

But before proceeding to inquire more closely 
into the licit modes of divination, ἐ.6. those which 
are religious, we must notice that these, again, fall 
into two classes, viz. those which are objectively 
religious and those which are only subjectively 
religious. That is objectively right, true, or 
religious which is so, whether a man thinks it so 
or not; that is subjectively right, true, or religi- 
ous which is honestly believed to be so, whether it 
really is so or not. All peoples of the earth have 
honestly believed that their gods communicated 
supernatural foresight to certain favoured men, 
and so divine inspiration or possession is a sub- 
jectively religious method of divination. When 
and where the belief is not merely subjectively 
but also objectively true, the divine inspiration 
takes the form, ποὺ οἱ ‘divination,’ but of PrRo- 
PHECY (which see). In this article the only side 
of inspiration we have to deal with is the sub- 
jectively religious — without prejudice to the 
question whether any given example is or is not, 
as it is honestly believed to be, really divine. 

Amongst this class of diviners we must place 
the sacred scribes of Gn 418 and the ‘ magicians’ of 
Ex 7, as also the Sibyl of Virgil or the Pythia of 
Delphi, and the inspired priests or ‘divine kings’ 
of savages all over the world. All are believed by 
themselves and their fellow-worshippers to be in- 
spired by one of their respective national or tribal 
gods; and in all cases possession or inspiration is 
conditioned by some kind of sacrament or com- 
munion. That communion may take the form 
either of a sacramental meal or of a sacramental 
investiture. The worshipper may partake of the 
substance of the animal or plant in the shape of 
which his deity habitually manifests himself, and 
which is sacrificed to the deity : thus the priestess of 
Apollo Diradiotes at Argos and the priestess of 
arth at Acgira became Inspired by drinking the 
blood of the animals offered to those deities re- 
spectively ; the Bacche of Dionysus obtained in- 


spiration by tasting the blood of the grape, sacred | 


—— 


to that god; the Pythia, by eating the leaves of 
Apollo’s sacred plant, the laurel. Or the wor- 
shipper may be (like the idol of the god) clad in 
the skin or smeared with the blood or fat of the 
animal, or the juice or oil of the plant, which is 
the corporate manifestation of the deity, or be 
robed in the insignia of the god, and so be ‘in- 
vested’ by the power of the divinity. Possession, 
then (whether by means of the sacred meal or of 
sacramental investiture), is one of the licit and 
subjectively religious ways in which foreknow- 
ledge of the future may be derived from a super- 
natural source. It is the way peculiarly appropriate 
to gods which manifest themselves in animal or 
vegetable form. But it is not the only way: there 
are deities of earth, air, fire, and water, who may 
or must be intcrrogated in another way. In one 
cult a draught of a sacred stream may have the 
same effect as a draught of sacred blood in pro- 
ducing inspiration; but in another cult the deity 
of the stream may be consulted by casting offerings 
into the sacred waters, and inferring that the 
prayer made at the time will or will not be granted, 
according as the offering is or is not accepted by the 
sacred waters. And the ordeal by fire is based on 
the same principle as this ordeal by water. Divi- 
nation by a bowl or cup of sacred water (Gn 445), 
again, has the same origin. The leaves of a sacred 
tree may be eaten to produce inspiration, but their 
voice in the wind may speak directly to the wor- 
shipper, as did the rustling of the leaves of the 
sacred oaks of Dodona. Or the branches and twigs 
themselves, being of the substance of the divinity, 
may be made to give indications of the divine 
will: our word ‘ lot,’ like the Gr. κλῆρος, originally 
meant simply ‘a twig.’ See Lot. Rhabdomaney 
or xylomancy (Hos 4.3) and belomancy (Ezk 21”) 
are but forms of divining by the aid of a tree-god. 
Still more, whien a deity fabttaeally manifests him- 
self in animal form, may the inward disposition of 
the deity be augured by the sacrificing priest, ac- 
cording as the entrails of the victim have or have 
not anything extraordinary in their appearance 
(Ezk 913, In the same way and for the same 
reason the flight of a sacred bird may be ‘ auspici- 
ous’ or ‘inauspicious’ (Ps 58°, 2 K 17! 215), 

The illicit or irreligious forms of divination need 
not detain us long. They are those in which the 
supernatural Being consulted is one who is not a 
god of the community, has no bond of loving- 
kindness with the community, and is accordingly 
regarded by it, not merely as a strange god, but as 
a malevolent and evil spirit. No man consults 
such a spirit except for purposes which the national 
gods, as being theguardians of the nation’s interests 
and the national morality, cannot sanction. Com- 
merce with such a spirit is anti-social as well as 
anti-religious ; and the man who is guilty of it is 
a wizard (Lv 19° 506), and has always been punished 
as a criminal all over the world by the peoples who 
believe in the possibility of such commerce. 

Necromancy, consulting the spirits of the dead 
(Lv 19%, Is 8! 19%), is a way of obtaining fore- 
knowledge from a supernatural sonrce which was 
illicit among the Jews (to whom ancestor-worship 
was forbidden), but licit amongst all other peoples. 
Consultation of the teraphim (Ezk 217, Zec 10%) 
seems to have persisted amongst the Jews in spite 
of the fact that it was, strictly speaking, idola- 
trous: the teraphim were images (18 191%), like 
the altar-stones of the Scandinavians and the cla 
or wooden idols of the Balonda and Barotse, whic 
could be made to prophesy by smearing them with 
the blood of sacrifice. For oneiromancy see * 
Dreams. All we need here remark is that it is a 
form of divination which miay be licit (Jg 715) or 
illicit (Dt 133. 8), according as the source of the 
dream is a divine or an evil spirit. We have now 
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finished our account of the supernatural methods | until he finds out their incorrectness, they are to 


of divination, and may sum it up in tabular form 
as follows :— 


him just as seientifie as the rest of his stock of 
acquired and inherited knowledge; and conse- 


Supernatural Methods 
| 
| Ι. ᾿ 
Licit Hhicit Variable 
| (WitcHcr art) 
| | 
Objectively Subjectively 
religious religious 

(PROPHECY) 

| | 

Possession oa 
| | | | | | mp " 
Sacramental Sacramental By fire By water By lot Necromancy Oneiromancy Teraphim 
meal. investiture 


We have now to consider the natural methods: 
they are, in a word, exploded science. The modern 
man of science makes forecasts of the future which 
are not supernatural, but strictly scientific. So, 
too, the savage and primitive man make forecasts 
(e.g. a8 to the rising and the setting of the sun and 
stars) which may not be exact but are certainly 
scientific, and which, even when wholly erroneous, 
are not supernatural or superstitious. The science 
of the savant has been evolved by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees out of the science of the savage. 
The difference between them is, not that the 
savant uses methods of observation and experiment | 
unknown to the savage,—for the savage employs 
all four of the Inductive Methods,—but that the 
savage, when he goes wrong (which he does not do 
always, else he would speedily perish), does so 
because he has not yet learned the limits within | 
which the method or logical conception is valid. 
Thus he observes that in many cases the effect 
resembles the cause; fire causes fire; to make a 
thing moist, or to make it move, you must impart 
moisture or movement to it; and he jumps to the 
conclusion that in all cases ‘like produces like.’ 
Thus he becomes armed with a very simple and 
ready means of forecasting the future: the effect 
of anything which strikingly arrests his attention 
will resemble the eause—a fiery comet will be fol- 
lowed by conflagrations, the mention of the name 
of what is evil will be followed by the appearance 
of the evil thing, that which moves as the sun 
moves (1.6. E., 8., W., N., ‘ clock-wise’) will follow 
the same glorious and beneficent course as the sun, 
and soon. In the same way the savage unduly ex- 
tends the sphere of the Inductive Method which is 
known as the Method of Concomitant Variations : 
according to that method, things which vary to- 
gether are causally related to one another. ‘Thus 
the movement of the great tidal wave varies with 
the movement of the moon round the earth, and 
it is therefore inferred that the motion of the 
moon causes the movement of the tides. But the 
savage jumps to the conclusion that all things 
which are related together (according to Ais notion 
of relation) vary together and are cause and effect, 
the one of the other. A footprint and the foot 
which makes it vary together, and what affects the 
one affects the other, and therefore a knife stuck 
in a footprint will cause a wound in the foot. 
And so, if you can observe one of two things 
which are thus related to each other, you can, by 
watching the changes in it, tell what changes are 
going on in the other: a lock of a person’s hair 
will inform you by the changes in its condition of 
the changes in the fortunes of the person from 
whose head it was cut. In making these and 
similar primitive forecasts the savage is but acting 
on the same theory of causation, and employing 
the same methods of induction, as he uses, 6.6.» 
in judging as to the probable behaviour of the 
animal he is hunting. In a word, at first, and 


quently it would be as erroneous to call them 
‘divination’ as it would be to apply that term to 
the predictions in the Nawtical Almanac. But as 
these primitive modes of forecasting the future 
come to be discarded, with the advance of know- 
ledge, as erroneous and unscientific, their char- 
acter also changes. They still continue to be 
practised in holes and corners not yet illumined by 
the rising sun of science; they are known to be 
wholly unscientific, and yet the ignorant to whom 
they have descended believe in them more sin- 
cerely than in the science which they do not comn- 
prehend. The exploded science of primitive times 
becomes the divination of a later age. It is then 
literally a ‘ superstition,’ something which ‘stands 
over’ and survives into a period and environment 
with which it is wholly incongruous. Finally, a 
deeper shade than that cast by mere ignorance is 
frequently imparted to the character of this anti- 
quated science because it is practised by the same 
persons who give themselves up to the illicit and 
irreligious forms of divination described above. 
See also EXORCISM, MAGic, SOOTHSAYING. 


LiITERATURE.—A. Bouché Leclerq, MWistoire de la divination 
dans Pantiquité; W. R, Smith, AS, 246, 407, 427; F. B. Jevong, 
Introd, to Hist. of Religion; Driver on Dt 1810F, 


F. B. JEVONS. 
DIYORCE.—See MIARRIAGE. 


DIZAHAB (33; Karaypicea; whi auri est 
plurvmum).—The name of a place mentioned in the 
obseure topographical notice Dt 11, which is in- 
tended apparently to define the locality in the 
‘steppes of Moab,’ in which the Deuteronomic 
discourses were delivered, but several of the names 
in which resemble those of places passed by the 
Israelites in the previous stages of their wander- 
ings. Ifit be the name of a place in the ‘steppes 
of Moab,’ the situation is unknown. Upon the 
supposition that it is the name of some previous 
calnping-place of the Israelites, it has been identi- 
fied by Burckhardt, Syria (1822), p. 523, Knobel, 
and others, with Mina edh-Dihahab, the third of 
seven boat-harbours between the Rais Muhammad 
and ‘Akaba, nearly due E. of Jebel Misa. Keil 
objects that this is too inaccessible on the side of 
Sinai for the Israelites to have made it one of their 
halting-places, and considers it to be the name of 
a place otherwise unknown in the desert of the 
wanderings. The same view is taken by Dillm. 
(who supposes the verse to have originally formed 
part of an itinerary of the Israelites). The form 
of the name is curious; the 4 suggests naturally 


the oblique case of 4.) possessor of (often in names 
of places); but it is not apparent low an Arabic 
Wg) 9. would become in Hebrew am, the ἡ 


being represented differently in the two parts of 
the name. Jerome, in rendering ‘ubi auri est 
plurtmum, probably thought of 3, constr. of 4 
enough. S. BR. DRIVER. 
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DO.—Most of the forms and uses are familiar. 
But as to form, notice ‘doeth’ in the plu. Sir 35" 
(AV 1611) ‘Doeth not the teares run downe the 
widowes cheeks?’ (mod, edd. ‘do’). Cf. Pr. Bh. 
(1549) Com. Ser.: ‘And whosoever willingly upon 
no just cause, doth absent themselves: or doth 
ungodly in the Parish church occupy themselves : 
. . . to be excommunicate’; and in the imperat. 
Piers Plowman, v. 44— 

‘That ye prechen to the peple* preue it on yowre-seluen, 

And doth it in dede* it shal drawe yow to good.’ 

As to usage, notice that ‘do’ is steadily losing its 
active and independent power. 1. We now prefer 
a stronger word like ‘perform’ in such phrases as 
‘do sacrifice,’ Is 19?! ‘the Egyptians. . . shall do 
sacrifice * and oblation’ (RV ‘shall worship with 
sac. and obl.’); or ‘do a trespass’ Nu 5°; or ‘do 
goodness’ Nu 10° (RV ‘do good’); or ‘do service’ 
(Heb. ayayrny 75y5, lit. ‘to serve the service’), a 
freq. phrase in Nu; cf. also Jn 16? ‘ whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service’ 
(λατρείαν προσφέρειν, RV ‘offereth service unto 
God’) ἃ. ‘Do’ meaning to act is still in use, but 
scarcely as Ac 177 ‘these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar’ (TR πράττουσι, edd. rpdocoverr) : 
Ph 2% ‘it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure’ (τὸ ἐνεργεῖν, 
RV ‘to work’). 8. But ‘do well’ is good Eng. 
still, as Jn 11 ‘if he sleep, he shall do well’ 
(σωθήσεται, Tindale ‘he shall do well ynough,’ and 
so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1557; but Wye. ‘he schal be 
saaf,’ and so Gen. 1560, Temson, Rheims; RV 
‘he will recover,’ RVm ‘be saved’). 4 To ‘do,’ 
meaning to ‘fare,’ is in use in the phrase ‘how 
d’ye do?’ but not as 28 117 ‘ David demanded of 
him how Joab did and how the people did’ (cid 
yg ody) ayiy, lit. ‘for the health of Joab and for 
the health of the people,’ RV ‘how Joab did and 
how the people fared’), so Est 24; Ac 1535 ‘ Let us 
go again and visit our brethren... and see how 
they do’ (πῶς ἔχουσι, RV ‘how they fare’); Eph 67 
‘that ye also may know my affairs and how I 
do’ (ri rpdcow). ὃ. The phrase ‘to have to do 
with’ is still good idiomatic Eng., but notice the 
Greek Mt 8” ‘what have we to do with thee?’ (ri 
ἡμῖν καὶ col; lit. ‘what to us and to thee?’ as Wye. 
has it, after Vulg. guid nobis et tide ? the idiom of 
AV being Tindale’s) ; He 4" ‘all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do’ (πρὸς ὃν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος, lit. as Wye. ‘to 
whom a word to us,’ Vulg. ad quem nobis sermo, 
Tind. ‘of whom we speake,’ Gen. 1557 ‘with 
whome we have to do’). 6 Asan auxiliary, ‘do’ 
is noted by the grammarians as (1) the vicegerent 
for any antecedent verb, Ac 7% ‘Wilt thou kill 
me, 88 thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ?’ (in 
Gr. the vb. is repeated, ἀνελεῖν, . dv τρόπον ἀνεῖλες, 
hence RV ‘as thou killedst); (2) to express the 
tense, now used in negative sentences, as ‘I do 
not know’ and interrog. ‘do you know?’ but 
formerly in affirm. also, as Gn 991 ‘God did tempt 
Abraham.’ This is a peculiarly Eng. idiom; but 
closely akin to it is another, which is older, and is 
common to French, but now quite obsolete. <As 
Fr. has faire savoir ‘cause to know,’ so Eng. had 
‘I do you to know’ with the same meaning. Thus 
North, Plutarch, p. 561: “1 do thee te understand 
that I had rather excell others in excellency of 
knowledge than in greatness of power’; Chaucer, 
Troilus, τὶ. 1022— 

‘And we shal speke of thee somwhat, I trowe, 

When thou art goon, to do thine eres glowe!° 
In Malory’s King Arthur we read: ‘And so they 
looked upon him and felt his pulse, to wit 
(z.e. to know) whether there were any life in him. 
In the name of God, said an old man. For I do 


* Of. Shaks. Jul. Cas. τι. 11.5: *Go bid the priests do present 
ga,crifice.’ 
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you verily to wit he is not dead.’ That is, ‘I cause 
ἫΝ to know,’ mod. Eng. ‘I would have you 
<now.’ This phrase is found in AV, 2 Co 8! ‘ we do 
you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia’ (γνωρίζομεν ὑμῖν, RV ‘we 
make known to you,’ which was Wyclif’s tr.; ‘do 
you to wit’ came from Tindale; Rheims has ‘we 
doe you to understand’), The Eng. auxiliary and 
this form are sometimes found together; an in- 
teresting example being in Caxton’s Game of the 
Chesse (1474), Pref.: ‘I delybered in myself to trans- 
late it im to our maternal tonge. And whan I so 
+had achyeued [achieved] the sayd translacion, I 
dyde doo set in enprynte [I caused to be printed] a 
certyn nombre of theym, Which anone were de- 
pesshed and solde.’ 7. Lastly, notice the phrase 
‘do away,’ Nu 274 ‘Why should the name of our 
father be done away from among his family, 
because he hath no son?’ (yur, RV ‘be taken 
away’): 1Ch 215 1 beseech thee, do away the 
iniquity of thy servant’ (synay7, RV ‘put away’); 
1 Co 13”, 2 Co 37.1.14. (all xarapyéw=‘render in- 
operative,’ a peculiarly Pauline word; St. Paul 
uses it 25 times, elsewhere in NT Lk 13’, He 2 
only; RV in 9 (ὁ 81:1 ‘pass away’). Cf. Wyclif’s 
tr. of He 10° ‘he doith awei thi first, that he make 
stidfast the secunde,’ and of 12} ‘do we aweie al 
charge and synne.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DOCTOR, DOCTRINE.—Doctor is used in the old 
Eng. sense of ‘ teacher’ in Lk 2 (διδάσκαλοΞ) ; and 
‘doctor of the law’ for ‘teacher of the law’ in Lk 
51, Ac 5°84 (νομοδιδάσκαλος). Cf. AMelvill’s Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 95), ‘ to the Doctor is giffen the word 
of knawlage, to open upe, be simple doctrine, the 
mysteries of fathe.’ So Bacon (Hssays, p. 9) calls 
St. Paul ‘the Doctor of the Gentiles,’ and Latimer 
(Works, i. 480) calls the devil ‘that old Doctor,’ 
and this is the use in Pope’s lines— 

* Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me?’ 
Ep. to Ld. Bathurst, i. 1. 
See under Scrrpe. Doctrine (see next art.) is 
similarly used for ‘teaching’ m Dt 395, Job 11%, 
Pr 43, Is 29% (all n>, lit. ‘something received,’ 
elsewhere only Pr 15 45 9° 16723); Is 28° (ay30¥, 
lit. ‘something heard,’ RV ‘message,’ RVm 
‘report’); Jer 108 (pi, really ‘discipline,’ RV 
‘instruction ’); 1 Es 5 (δήλωσι:), Sir 16% 2427. 82 
(παιδεία), 9488 (διδασκαλία) : and freq. in NT for Gr. 
διδασκαλία. Still more freq. for ‘the process of 
teaching,’ ‘instruction’ (διδαχή), as Ac 2” ‘they 
continued stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship.’ Cf, Chaucer, Non. Preest. Tale, 622— 
* For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is, 
To our doctryne it is y-write, y-wis.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DOCTRINE, etymologically regarded, signifies the 
work of a doctor or teacher, from doceo, to teach; 
hence it denotes sometimes the act of teaching, 
sometimes the substance or matter of that which 
is taught. It may also be theoretical or practical, 
refer, that is, to either truth or duty—that which 
is to be believed, or that which is to be done. 

On the theoretical side, doctrine may be com- 
pared with, and distinguished from, dogma or 
tenet. Dogma and doctrine, especially in the 
plural, are often identified, but the latter is really 
a wider conception than the former. It differs 
from it in two respects—a doctrine is less formal, 
less of a scientific construction than a dogma, and 
there is implied in the latter a reference to some 
religious community on whose authority it is main- 
tained. By some the distinction is thus stated: 
‘Doctrine summarizes the statements of Scripture 
on a particular point, adding and diminishing 
nothing; dogma formulates the principles anc 

| relations involved in the doctrine, and the infer- 
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ences following from it. Every dogma, therefore, 
is of the nature of a theory, giving the rationale of 
the facts.’ The word dogma does not occur in EV 
nor in the original, except in the sense of a ‘decree’ 
or ‘ordinance’ (Lk 9), Ac 16177, Eph 2%, Col 244, 
He 11% [Lachm. δόγμα, but TR and WH διάταγμα). 
The modern meaning of the word is foreign to the 
sacred book. On its practical side, doctrine is 
almost synonymous with precept or principle. 

In OT, doctrine occurs chiefly as tr. of np? (mostly 
in Wisdom literature) ‘that which is received’ (Dt 
327, Job 114, Pr 47, Is 2974); it appears once only in 
each case as tr® of 1919 ‘discipline’ (Jer 108), and ayn 
‘that which is heard’ (Is 28°, RV ‘ message’). In 
Apocr. thereare several occurrences ofthe word. It 
appears in Sir as tr.of παιδεία, as when 1625 the writer 
says: ‘I will show forth doctrine in weight’ (RV 
‘instruction by weight’), that is, as is made apparent 
by the parallel clause, ‘with exactness.’ In 1 Es 5” 
‘doctrine and truth’ appear for the Gr. δήλωσις καὶ 
ἀλήθεια, Which in their turn represent the ox 
oom, Urim and Thummim—‘ Lights and Per- 
fections(?)’ of the parallel passage Neh 7°. In 
NT, with one exception (He Θ᾽, where for AV 
‘the principles of the doctrine of Christ’ RV 
reads ‘the first principles of Christ’), doctrine 
is employed to represent either διδαχή or didac- 
καλία, both of which words are used im active 
and passive sense, the active being predominant 
in the case of διδασκαλία, the passive in that of 
διδαχή. * The latter emphasizes the authority, the 
former the act’ (Cremer; but see Hort, Cahr. 
lreclesia, 191). Both words are employed in an 
absolute way for ‘the teaching’ (διδαχή in Tit 1, 
2Jn* RV; διδασκαλία in 1 Ti 418 6), Tit 27). Itis 
worth noting that out of 21 occurrences of didac- 
καλία in NT, no fewer than 15 are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. RV has almost uniformly substituted 
‘teaching’ for doctrine as tr. of διδαχή, but has 
only occasionally made the same substitution in 
the case of διδασκαλία. In only one instance has it 
introduced the word doctrine when it does not 
appear in AV, viz. in 1 Ti 6? where it reads ‘If any 
man teacheth a different doctrine,’ for AV ‘If any 
man teach otherwise.’ 

The intimate relation between doctrine and 
practice, between right thonghts and right action, 
is fully and constantly recognized in Scripture. 
The warnings against false doctrine and its evil 
effects are numerous (1 Ti 1° 41, Tit 91, He 13°, 
2Jn° ete.). Christ’s hearers were astonished at 
His doctrine (Mk 139) not less than at His wonder- 
ful works ; while, on the other hand, He Himself 
indicated that His doctrine is only to be truly 
known through obedience (Jn 77). The forms of 
teaching characteristic of the Bible as a whole, as 
well as of its individual writers, will fall to be 
considered in the article THEOLOGY. 


A. STEWART. 
DODAI.—See Dono. 


DODANIM (a5, LXX Ῥόδιοι, Gn 10*).—Fourth 
gon of Javan (Jonians, Grecks), and therefore 
undoubtedly mtended to designate a Gr. tribe or 
colony. ‘There can be no connexion, beyond an 
accidental similarity in sound, with the inland 
town of Dodona in Epirus. Nor can it mean 
Dardanians, as Delitzsch still maintains, for the 
Trojan province of Dardania was never of such 
consequence as to give its name to ἃ leading family 
in the genealogy of mankind, Dillmann and 
others are inclined to accept the reading of the 
LXX (which is also that of the Samaritan trans- 
lation of the Pent. and of Jerome, as well as the 


MT of 1 Ch 17, and identify the Dodanim with | 


the Rhodians or the inhabitants of the islands of 
the Algean Sea. If Elishah be Southern Italy and 
Sicily, the two pairs of sons of Javan will be 


named from east to west: Elishah and Tarshish ; 
Kittim (Cyprus) and Dodanim (Rhodes). The 
inhabitants of Ithodes from B.c. 800 onward were 
Ionian Greeks, sons of Javan, who took the place of 
the earlier Pheenician populatiou. The Rhodians 
are certainly in their proper place alongside of the 
Kittim. They were known even to Homer, and 
were visited irom a very early period by all the 
trading peoples of the Mediterranean coasts. 
Bochart’s idea that they might be identified with 
the Gr. colonists on the banks of the Rhone 
(Rhodanus) has not commended itself to anyone. 


LiTERATURE.— Baudissin in Lerzog?, iii, 634, under ‘Dodanim,’ 
treats ably of the four sons of Javan, See also Winer, Schenkel, 
Richm ; and Bertheau on 1 Ch 17 in his Commentary. 


J. MACPHERSON. 
DODAVAHU (smi ‘beloved of “", AV Doda- 
vah).—Father of Eliezer of Mareshah, the prophet 
who censured Jehoshaphat for entering into 
alliance with Ahaziah (2 Ch 2087). Gray (Hed. 
Prop. Names, 62, 232) contends that the correct 
Heb. text is ay. So also Kittel in SGOT (ef. 

Nestle, Higennamen, 70). J. A. SELBIE. 


DODO (so the Keré nin, Kethibh Dodai (5), or 

ossibly Dodi (013); LXX combines the two, trans- 
ating, υἱὸς πατραδέλφου αὐτοῦ vids Σουσεὶ).---, The 
father of Eleazar, the second of the three captains 
who were over ‘the thirty’ (2 8 23°). In the 
parallel list (1 Ch 1113) the name is given as Dodo 
(7, LXX Awéai), and also ‘the Ahohite’ for the 
erroneous ‘son of Ahohi.’ In the third list (1 Ch 27?) 
Dodai (1, LAX Δωδειὰ) 1s described as general of 
the second division of the army, but the words 
‘ Kleazar theson of’ appear to have been accidentally 
omitted. Bertheau considers that Dodai is the 
more correct form, and appeals to the LXX and 
Jos. (Awdefov) ; he accordingly restores this form in 
25 23° and 1 Ch 11”. 

The traditional spelling (Dodo), however, is most 
probably right: the name Dudu has been found 
on the 6] el-Amarna tablets, apparently as that 
of an Amorite official at the Egyp. court. In the 
Inscription of Mesha (1. 12) we also find mm (prob- 
ably a77=Dodo); it appears to be the name of 
some deity. 2. A Bethlehemite, father of Elhanan, 
one of ‘the thirty’ (ὦ Καὶ 28™, 1 Ch 115 ti). 3. 
A man of Issachar, the forefather of Tola the 
judge (Jg 101. LXX and Vulg. tr. πατραδέλφου 
αὐτοῦ; patrui Abinvelech. J. F. STENNING. 


DOE.—RV (Pr 5”), AV ‘roe,’ is in Heb. nby 
yoriliah, the female ibex. See GOAT, under ody. 


DOEG (ay5, ays, 2a *).—An Edomite, and chief of 
the herdmen [or better, ‘runners,’ reading with Gritz 
oy for ΟΠ] of kingSaul. When David fled to Nob, 
to Aliimelech (or Ahijah) the priest, D. was there 
‘detained before the Lord.’ Having witnessed the 
aid given to the fugitive, he reported what he had 
seen to the king, who summoned Ahimelech before 
him, and accused him of treason. Iegardless of 
his protestations of innocence, Saul ordered him to 
be slain. The king’s guard shrank from laying 
hands upon the sacred person of a priest, and the 
order was then given to D., who not only slew all 
the priests, but perpetrated a general massacre of 
all the inhabitants of Nob, destroying even the 
eattle (1 5 217 229-4), D. is mentioned in the title 
of Ps 52. R. M. Boyp. 


DOG (25> keleb, κυών, κυνάριον, canis).—The dog 
is mentioned in many places in the Bible, and (with 
the somewhat uncertain exception of the grey- 
hound, Pr 30%, where the [leb. signifies slender 
in the loins, and is rendered in the marg. rorse, 
Vm war-horse) always with contempt. The dog 

* On this form see Driver on 1 Κὶ 2218, 
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referred to is doubtless the pariah animal so 
common in the streets of all villages and cities 
in Bible lands. The original of this degenerate 
race of dogsis probably the shepherd dog (Job 30), 
which differs from the town animal chiefly in his 
long fur and bushy tail, and his far greater 
strength, courage, and ferocity. All of these 
qualities are the natural result of the hardships 
of his life. Compelled to go long distances, 
to guard the flocks from the wolves and other 
savage beasts, to face the cold winds of winter, and 
its pelting rains or sleet or snow, he needs all the 
endowments which he possesses over those of his idle, 
cowardly relative, who spends most of the time, 
when not in search of his carrion food, in sleeping 
under the shelter of walls or vaulted passages, or 
sprawling in the soft mud or dust of the streets. 

The street dog is 2 to 3 ft. long, exclusive 
of his tail, and from 18 inches to 2 ft. high, 
usually tawny in colour, but often cream-coloured, 
white, or black, with short, stiff fur, small eyes, 
and usually with little or no bushiness to the 
tail. These dogs usually occupy defined quar- 
ters of the towns, and any dog intruding into 
a quarter not his own is certain to be set upon 
and very severely bitten. They act as public 
scavengers (1 Καὶ 142 164 21% 3 2538. 2 K 9:0. 36, 
Jer 15°). They wander from place to place, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of the city walls, and 
make the night hideous with their barking (Ps 
59% 14), They not infrequently attack passers in 
lonely places, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Arab encampments. Violent men are compared to 
them (Ps 22!*- 20), They are used to watch houses 
and tents (Is 56%). The name dog is a term of 
reproach (15 244, 25 3° 95 16°, 2 K 8%, Is 66°, Ph 83, 
Rev 22%), ‘The price of a dog’ (Dt 2318) probably 
refers to the practices of the male kédéshim (see 
Driver ad loc. and Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 114). 
In a word, the Eastern street dog is a type of all 
that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and con- 
temptible. They seem to have been omnipresent 
in the time of Christ (Mt 15%, Mk 727, Lk 1671), as 
the former citations prove them to have been in 
more ancient times. 

With the doubtful exception before given (Pr 
8051), there is no allusion to hunting dogs in 
Seripture. As the friend of man, endowed with 
noble intelligence, the dog had no place in Heb. life. 

G. E. Post. 

DOGMA, properly an opinion or judgment ; then, 
as a decision of one in authority, a decree—of 
rulers (Lk 2!, Ae 17’, He 11”), of ἡ ἴρεοε (Eph 2:5, 
Col 214), of apostles (Ac 164). The same word in 
its verbal form is used of the decisions of the 
elders (Ac 157-228), Hateh (Hib. Lect. 1888, 
pp. 119-190) has very well shown how, from this 
original meaning of ‘personal opinion,’ the word 
came to signify ‘decrees’ in the ease of rulers, and 
‘doctrines’ in the case of teachers. By far the 
most important NT use of the term is in Eph 
and Col. All the early Gr. commentators under- 
stand by ‘dogmas’ in both passages the doctrines 
or precepts of the gospel. Lightfoot correctly 
insists upon rendering the word, as in all other NT 
passages, decree, ordinance; in Iiph it is restricted 
to Mosaic ordinances, but in Col it is applied more 
generally to all decrees in which moral principles 
and religious precepts are set forth. The re- 
striction in the one case, however, is not in the 
word, but only in the context. In Eph the 
δόγματα as ‘authoritative decrees’ are distinguished 
from ἐντολαί as separate precepts, by both of which 
terms the Mosaic law is characterized from differ- 
ent points of view. By styling these precepts 
‘dogmas’ the apostle emphasizes the point that 
they were imposed by external authority. This is 


in keeping with the ecclesiastical use of the word | 


See ——— οΟ-------. ----- ce Ea ---- = μὰ 


to indicate doctrines which are enunciated authori- 
tatively by the Church. See DoctTRINE. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
DOK (Ad«).—A fortress near Jericho, where 
Simon the Maccabee, along with two of his sons, 
was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 1 Mac 
16, The name survives in the modern ‘Ain Dik, 
4 miles N.W. of Jericho (Robinson, BRP ii. 309; 
Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. i. 460; SWPP πὶ. 173, 191, 
209). In Jos. (Ant. XIII. vill. 1; Wars, τ. ii. 3) it 
appears as Dagon (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 250). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
DOLEFUL.—Is 13” ‘ their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures’ (Heb. ons "6him): and Mic 2% 
‘and lament with a doleful lamentation’ (193 473 
nua, AVm ‘lament with a lamentation of lamenta- 
tions,’ RVm ‘lament with the lamentation, It is 
done,’ after Ewald, Cheyne, and others, taking 
the last word as Niph. of πῃ, instead of a subst. 
from 753} to wail). There is a general agreement, 
that the ’éhim of Is 137 are jackals, as there is the 
Assyr. ait used in the bilingual texts for Bab. lzk- 
barra, lit. ‘evil-dog.’ The older Eng. VSS mostly 
give ‘ great owls,’ the Geneva keeping the Heb. 
Ohim, with a note suggesting the possibility that 
they and the Ziim (AV ‘ wild beasts’) are ‘ wicked 
spirits whereby Satan deluded man, as by the 
fairies, gobblins, and suche like fantasies,’ which 
probably suggested the ‘doleful creatures’ of AV 
(cf. Wyc., Douay, ‘dragons’), The Heb. is probably 
onomatopoetic, from [nnx] to how! ; but ‘doleful’ is 
mournful (fr. Lat. dolere), as in Shaks. Pass, Pu. 
XX1,.—— 
* She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up till a thorn, 
And there sang the dolefull’st ditty.’ 
Shaks. uses ‘dole’ in the same sense, as Hamlet, 1. 
ii, 183— 
* In equal scale weighing delight and dole.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


DOLPHIN. 


DOMINION, used in the ordinary sense, is the 
tr. of various words in OT and NT, and only note- 
worthy as the rendering of κυριότης in Eph 151, 
Col 116 (pl.), and, perhaps, 2 P 2! and Jude® 
(sing.). Associated as it is in Col 115 with ἀρχαί 
and ἐξουσίαι, and in Eph 17! with these and δύναμις 
(all sing.),—words used elsewhere (e.g. Eph 6%, 
Col 2%, Ro 88, 1 Co 154) primarily, at any rate, of 
the angelic powers, good or bad or both,—1it stands, 
without doubt, in Eph (ascensively) and Col (de- 
scensively) for a grade in the angelic hierarchy ; 
probably, along with θρόνοι (Col), the highest 
erade (as Lightfoot concludes from the earliest 
lists; see his note on Col 116), being at the same 
time second in that grade, wlile ἀρχαί and ἐξουσίαι 
belong to the next grade below ; just as kingship, 
suggested in θρόνος, is naturally superior to lord- 
ship (κυριότης), (compare the θεοί and κύριοι of 
1 Co 85), and both are superior to the ordinary 
rule and authority. Θρόνος, κυριότης, ἀρχή, ἐξουσία, 
and δύναμις, or their linguistic equivalents, are 
found among the orders of angels in Jewish or 
Jewish-Chr. books ranging over the NT period or 
its immediate neighbourhood. Thus in Jubiees, 
8 15: ‘Over all [the Gentile nations] bath [God] 
set spirits as lords’ (cf. Sir 17"); in Zest. Χ ἢ]. 
Patr. Levi 3, ‘In the heaven next to God are 
thrones (θρόνοι), powers (éfovelar),’ angels being, in 
the same passage, assigned to each of the first six 
out of the seven heavens, in descending order; in 
Enoch 619, ‘The host of the heavens and all the 
holy ones above, and the host of God. . . all the 
angels of power, and all the angels of principalities,’ 
etc. Christian Fathers, such as Origen, Ephrem 
Syrus, Pseudo-Dionysius, accept similar though 
varying gradations (see Lightfoot, Col 118, The 


See BADGER. 
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belief in such gradations may be traced to the OT, 
with its Elohim and sons of Elohim (Pss 58 and 82), 
the mighty beings of the same class as God, yet 
ruled by Him (Ps 103), His host, led by His 
captain (Jos 53° ἀρχιστράτηγος δυνάμεως κυρίου, cf. 
ἀρχάγγελος, 1 Th 4%), Being originally, in all 

robability, the nature-spirits of Semitic heathen- 
ism, they were physical rather than ethical (Gn 
61-3), and are sometimes connected or identified 
with the stars of heaven (Job 387, Is 45:3; cf. 
Enoch 183-16 and see article ELEMENT). As 
the knowledge of God advanced, these ‘gods’ 
ceased to have any religious importance, and 
receded more and more into the position of com- 
parative nonentities (Ps 89°), but were still re- 
garded as superintending the nations under Him 
(Dn 1018, Is 24%), though in some special sense God 
reserved Israel for Himself (Dt 328" LX.X), making 
Michael, the chief archangel (Dn 191), their prince. 
Being thus distinguished from God, and not irre- 
vocably bound by the moral law, they could come 
into opposition to Him, not merely relative but 
actual, either by blameworthy conduct of the 
charges committed to them (Is 24", Job 4}, ef. 
Enoch 18-6; also the ‘angels’ in Rev 2, 3), or by 
diametrical contravention of God’s purposes (Dn 
1015, 2 Co 43, Eph 6!''*; and see ANGEL, DEMON, 
and SATAN). 

The interpretation of κυριότης in Jude ὃ and its 
parallel 2 P 2 ig perplexing, and is much dis- 
uted. A reference to angelic powers—unseen 
fiunities worthy of reverence (ef. 1 Co 11!°)—is 
supported by the contiguous δόξαι (‘ beings in light 
like God’), and by the example of the sin of the 
Sodomites (Gn 19); while a reference to the 
lordship of Christ or God is suggested by Jude 4, 
and 2 P 2% (angels that sinned, 1.6. against God). 
See Spitta on the two passages, and Harnack, 
Texte, 11. 14. 

LITERATURE.—Schultz, Old Test. Theology (Eng. tr.), i. 215 ff. ; 


Everling, Die Paulinische Angelologie und Damonologie, jp. 38, 
122 ff. ; Lightfoot, Colossians. J. MASSIE. 


DOOM.—In AV, 2 Es 7* only, ‘the day of doom 
shall be the end of this time’ (dies gudien, RV 
‘the day of judgment’) ; to which RV adds Ezk 77 
‘Thy doom is come unto thee, O inhabitant of the 
land,’ v.'° ‘thy doom is gone forth’ (av=x7, AV 
‘the morning,’ RVm ‘the turn’ or ‘the crowning 
time ’—see Davidson), and the vb. 1Co 49 ‘God 
hath set forth us the apostles last of all, as men 
doomed to death’ (ws émi@avariovs) AV I611 
‘approved to death,’ mod. editions ‘ appointed,’ of 
which Scrivener (Camb. Parag. Bible, p. xevii) says : 
‘A deliberate but needless correction [in 1616] 
derived from Tind., Cov., the Great and the 
Bishops’ Bibles. The Gen. (1557) has ‘‘destinate to 
death.”’ 


For ‘doom’ in the sense of ‘judgment,’ cf. Wyclif’s tr. of 
Ps 98 ‘He made redi his trone in dome,’ and of Rev 192 ‘ trewe 
and iust ben the domes of hyim.’ Shaks. (Macbeth, τι. iii, 59) 
speaks of ‘the great doom,’ ὃ.6. the day of judgment; and in 
Jul, Ces. τι. i. 9R— 


‘Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run 
As it were doomsday.’ 


The word is connected with ‘deem’ to judge, whence the ‘Deem- 
sters’ of Isle of Man and Jersey, and philologically with Gr. θέμις 
law, fr. τίθημι place, whence ‘ something laid down, ‘a decision.’ 
See Craik’s Hing. of Shaks, p. 226; Verity, Shaks. Jul. Cees. p. 
158f.; andart. Drzm. J. HASTINGS. 


DOOR, DOORKEEPER, DOORPOST.—See HousE. 


DOPHKAH (A757).—A_ station in the itinerary of 
the children of Israel (Nu 33), This station and 
the next one, Alush, which lie between the 
‘encampment by the sea’ and Rephidim, have not 
been identified, and they are not alluded to in 
Exodus. 


As, however, the itinerary in Nu has |! 


every appearance of being taken from a regular 
pilgrim book, we should say that, on the hy pothesis 
that Mount Sinai and Rephidim [=Fciran] have 
been correctly located, the position of Dophkah 
cannot be far from the entrance to the Wady 
Maghara; this wady contains the oldest Egyptian 
mines, and as the blue-stone which the Egyptians 
quarried is known by the name of Mafkat, and 
gave its name to the district of Mafkat, it is a 
tempting suggestion to identify Dophkah as an 
erroneous transcription of Mafkah. Alush would 
then lie half-way between this and Feiran; it 
does not appear that any more exact location can 
be suggested. The identification suggested for 
Dophkah was made, in the first instance, by 
Ebers; I arrived at it independently. 
J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

DOR (n\7, Ws), Jos 11? 12% 174, Jg¢ 1”, 1 Καὶ 44, 
1 Ch 739..- -Α Can. city in Galilee, in the ‘ uplands’ 
(n53, RYm Naphath-[Lor Naphoth-|dor) towards the 
W.. Its king is noticed between Jokneam and Gilgal 
of the Golim—which was in Sharon. It seems to 
have been in Issaehar or in Asher, and is notieed 
as attacked by Manasseh with T'aanach. The 
‘uplands’ of Dor formed that part of Solomon’s king- 
dom, which seems to correspond with Zebulun, the 
next province to Issachar ; but, according to the last 
cited passage, Dor belonged to Manassel, though 
noticed with towns of Issachar. These indications 
do not suffice to fix the site. Jos. makes it a sea- 
side town (Ané. V. i. 22, VIII. ii. 3) near Carmel 
(Contra Apion., 1. 10). It was at Dor that 
Tryphon (6. B.C. 139) was besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes, 1 Mac 152%. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, 8.0. Dornapheth) it is identified 
with Tanttirah on the sea-coast, 9 Roman miles 
from Cesarea Palestina on the way to Tyre; but 
the names have no connexion, and the site is not 
on the uplands. ‘The low hills 5. of Carmel may 
be intended, but the name las not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DORCAS.—‘ Tabitha, which is by interpretation 
called Doreas’ (Ac 9%); ΝΞ is Aram. for Heb. 
‘as, by regular interchange of Ὁ for x (see Driver, 
Hebrew Tenses*, p. 225f.). When occurring as the 
name of an animal, it is tr? in AV ‘roebuck’ 
or ‘roe,’ in RV ‘gazelle.’ Δορκάς is the Gr. 
equivalent, used in LAX. Both the Aramaic and 
the Greek were, also, not uncommon names for 
women: the former denoting ‘ beauty,’ the latter 
the animal’s gaze (fr. δέρκομαι). For instances see 
Wetstein’s Comm. on Ac 9; Jos.[{ BJ Iv. 111. 5 may 
be mentioned as one. 

The raising of Dorcas of Joppa is the second of three narra- 
tives (Ac 982-35.36-43 10-1118) connected with St. Peter’s visit 
to the towns of the Maritime Plain on the W. coast of Pal., 
whither he came in the course of a journey undertaken by 
him after the Church at Jerus. was scattered through ‘the 
persecution which arose about Stephen.’ The first of these 
narratives, like the second, relates a miracle; they are told 
to illustrate the supernatural powers granted to St. Peter, 
whose miracles in Jerus. have already been described Ac 3111 
5111.19, The Churches in Lydda and Joppa were not founded 
by St. Peter (Ac 932.38), but on this occasion his presence and 
his miracles served to strengthen and extend them. He does 
not seem to have visited Joppa till the Church there, in its 
distress on account of Dorcas’ death, sent to fetch him from 
Lydda (938), 

Dorcas was a ‘disciple’ (μαθήτρια, this fem. form 
occurs in NT only here). She must have been a 
person of some worldly substance so as to have had 
leisure for the ‘good works’ and means for the ‘almis- 
deeds’ of which she was ‘full.’ The former term is 
more comprehensive than the latter. Nevertheless, 
by it also in all probability, according to Jewish 
associations, works of charity are more especially 
denoted (cf. the Talm. expression ow ΟΡ, and 
see on it Weber, Theol. d. Synagoge, ὃ 61; see 
also τὰ ἀγαθά μου at Sir 201%, and cf. 26. 18” and 
To 12%). Dorcas’ labours for the good of others 
were instances. We may note that they were the 
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more creditable in one who was able to give alms, 
and might have contented herself with doing this. 
The garments which the widows showed to St. 
Peter may most naturally be supposed to be those 
which she had previously given to them. The 
widows are thus seen here, as in 61, to form a 
recognized class, dependent upon bounty. The 
account of the actual raising of Doreas (vv.*:*) 
bears a close resemblance to that of the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9%, Mk 5% 4!, Lik 854). 
V. H. STANTON. 

DORYMENES (Δορυμένης), the father of Ptolemy 
Macron, who was a trusted friend of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Mac 4”), and was chosen by Lysias 
to command the Syrian army in Pal. in conjunc- 
tion with Nicanor and Gorgias (1 Mac 3%), 
Ptolemy had formerly been in the service of 
the Egyp. king Ptolemy vi. Philometor (2 Mac 
10); and his father, Dorymenes, may perlaps be 
identified with the Altolian Dorymenes who 
fought for Ptolemy IV. against Antiochus the 
Great (Polybius, v. 61). Hi. A. WHITE. 


DOSITHEUS (Δοσίθεος). ----. The priest who, 
according to a note in one of the Greek recensions 
of Esther, brought the book to Alexandria in the 
4th year of Ptolemy Philometor (?) and Cleopatra, c. 
B.C. 178 (Ad. Est 11!). 2. A soldier of Judas Macca- 
beus, who (2 Mac 1935) laid hold, in the heat of 
battle, of Gorgias the general of the enemy, and 
sought to take him alive. The attempt was 
frustrated by a Thracian horseman, who cut off 
the arm of Dositheus. 3. A renegade Jew who 
frustrated the plot of Theodotus to assassinate king 
Ptolemy Philopator (3 Mac 1°). 4 An officer of 
Judas Maccabzeus (2 Mae 12). J. A. SELBIE. 


DOTAA (Awraoia)—Another form of DoryAN 
(which see). AV has incorrectly Judea. 


DOTE.—The orig. meaning of to ‘dote’ is to be 
foolish (cf. ‘dotage,’ and Scotch ‘doited’), as in 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 261— 

‘Wel wot I ther-by thou beginnest dote 
As olde foles, whan hir spirit fayleth’ ; 


and Piers Plowman, i. 1388— 
*Thow doted daffe, quod she, dull arne thi wittes.’ 


In this sense occurs ‘dote’ in Jer 50° ‘A sword is 
upon the liars, and they shall dote’ (Cov. ‘they 
shall become fooles,’ Heb. 3x3, the vb. [σ is only 
found in Niph., and always=be foolish, or act 
foolishly, whether innocently as Jer 54, or not as Is 
19%); Sir 25° ‘an old adulterer that doteth’ (édar- 
τούμενον συνέσει, KV ‘lacking understanding’); and 
1 Ti 6% ‘doting about questions and strifes of words’ 
(AVm ‘a fool,’ RVm ‘sick,’ Gr. νοσῶν, only here 
in NT, and νόσημα only Jn 54 TR; but the sense is 
clearly ‘unsound,’ ‘mad,’ a common meaning of 
the word ; Tind. tr. freely ‘ wasteth his braynes’ ; 
‘doteth’ is the Geneva word of 1560). Elsewhere 
‘dote’ occurs only in the sense of ‘ be (foolishly) 
fond,’ Ezky: 25%: 9 15. 16. (ay), J. HASTINGS. 


DOTHAN (jms and qos, Δωθάειμ), Gn 37 
(Dothaim, in Jth 45 etc.), now Tell Dothan, was 
an ancient town situated 10 miles N. of Samaria. 
Thither Joseph followed his brethren from Shecliem 
(Gn 37%). The pasturage about it is still the best 
and freshest in a time of drought (Thomson, Land 
and Book, p. 466). The site of Dothan, known in 
earlier times by Eusebius, who placed it 12 miles 
N. of Samaria, had for some centuries been lost till 
recovered by Van de Velde (vol. i. p. 364ff.). It 


lay on an ancient (Jewish ?) road, of which Van de 
Velde found the remains, crossing from the plain 
of Esdraelon into the plain of Sharon, and must 
have always been an important military post. 


It 


DOUBT 


stood on the top of a mound, as the language of 
2K 6'*!" would suggest. Thicre are still two large 
ancient cisterns, into one of whicli possibly Joseph 
was cast. There are two wells, as the name implies, 
but only one of them scems ancient. I[t bursts 
from the foot of the hill (Sw. Alem. ii. 169, 215). 
Most probably, Joseph’s brethren were gathered 
watering their flocks when he approached. Dothan 
was the residence of Elisha when the incident of 
2K 6" occurred. Itis several times mentioned in 
the account of the siege of Bethulia (Jth 46 7* 18 85), 
A. HENDERSON. 

DOUBT.—See next article. The middle Eng. 
douten most freq. meant to fear, after dubitare in 
late Lat. And this meaning is still very common 
for ‘doubt’ in Shaks., as Jlacbeth, Iv. ii. 66— 


‘I doubt some danger does approach you nearly.’ 


In AV this meaning is evident in Sir 9 ‘ Keep thee 
far from the man that hath power to kill; so shalt 
thou not doubt the fear of death’ (οὐ μὴ ὑποπτεύσῃς 
φόβον θανάτου, RV ‘thou shalt have no suspicion of 
the fear of death’). But in NT also it is often 
more than ‘hesitate’ or ‘mistrust,’ esp. where the 
Gr. is ἀπορέομαι, ‘to be at a loss’ (Jn 13°, Ac 25%, 
Gal 4530), or the stronger διαπορέω, ‘to be utterly at 
a loss’ (Ac 2% 5% 10!"). In like manner doubtful 
means ‘perplexing’ or ‘perplexed,’ Sir 187 (ἀπορέομαι, 
RV ‘in perplexity’); Lk 12” ‘neither be ye of 
doubtful mind’ (μὴ μετεωρίζεσθε, a word of disputed 
ineaning here, see Plummer, ad loc.); Ro 14! “ ἃ, 
disputations’ (see under DISPUTE). 
J. HASTINGS. 

DOUBT.—The Heb. of OT seems to lack an 
exact equivalent to our term ‘doubt,’ wlien used 
in a religious reference. Some have, indeed, 
understood ‘doubters,’ ‘sceptics’ to be meant 
when the Psalmist, who loves God’s law and 
hopes in His word and delights in keeping His 
commandnients, declares that he ‘hates them that 
are of a double mind’ (Ps 119"? mays). Appar- 
ently, however, it is rather hypocrites, what we 
should call ‘double-faced men,’ who are meant; 
and it seems to be hypocrisy, rather than doubt, 
which is in mind also in 1 K 18, where the 
kindred term αἰ occurs, and in 1 Ch 12%, Ps 122, 
where the similar phrase ‘double heart’ (24) 25) 
appears, as well as in Hos 10?, where the comm. 
differ as to whether the words ob pbm are to be 
tr? ‘their heart is divided,’ or, perhaps better, 
‘their heart is smooth,’ 2,6. deceitful. 

In NT, on the other hand, we meet with a series 
of terms which run through the shades of meaning 
expressed by our words, perplexity, suspense, dis- 
traction, hesitation, questioning, scepticism, shad- 
ing down into unbelief. 

Perplexity is expressed by the verb ἀπορέω 
(Mk 6°, Lk 244, Jn 18%, Ac 25%, 2 Co 48, Gal 
4%), with its strengthened compound, διαπορέω 
(Lk 97, Ac 215 5% 101, expressing thorough per- 
plexity, when one is utterly at a loss, and the 
still stronger compound ἐξαπορέω (2 Co 18 48), in 
which perplexity has passed into despair. ‘This 
perplexity is never assigned in NT to the sphere 
of religion. Even in sueh instances as Lk 24, 
where we are told that the women, finding the 
Lord’s tomb empty, ‘were perplexed thereabout ;’ 
Mk 6”, Lk 9% where Herod’s perplexity over 
John’s preaching and the subsequent preacliing 
of Jesus and His followers is spoken of; and 
Ac 2, where the extreme perplexity of those 
who witnessed the wonders of the Day of Pente- 
cost is adverted to, it is not a state of religious 
doubt but of pure mental bewilderment which is 
described. The women merely had no explanation 
of the empty tomb ready, they were at a loss how 
to account for it; Herod simply found John’s 
preaching and the reports concerning the preach- 
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ing and work of Jesus and His disciples inex- 
plicable, he had no theory ready for their explana- 
tion; the marvels of Pentecost, before Peter's 
explanation of them, were wholly without mean- 
ing to their witnesses; and, similarly, in Ac 10", 
Peter was just at a complete loss to under- 
stand what the vision he had received could mean, 
and required a revelation to make it significant 
to him. It was this state of mind, a state of 
what we may call objective suspense due to lack 
of light, which the Jews claimed for themselves 
when in Ju 10% they demanded of Jesus: ‘How 
long dost thou lift up our soul (τὴν ψυχὴν ἡμῶν 
apes)? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.’ 
They would suggest that they were in a state of 
strained expectation regarding His claims, and that 
the lagging of their decision was due, not to sub- 
jective causes rooted in an evil heart of unbelief, 
ut to a lack of bold frankness on His part. Jesus, 
in His reply, repels this insinuation and ascribes 
the fault to their own unbelief. They were not 
eager seekers after truth, held in suspense by His 
ambiguous speech; they were men in possession 
of full evidence, who would not follow it to a 
conclusion opposing their wishes; they were there- 
fore not perplexed, but unbelieving. 

For the doubt of the distracted mind the NT 
et to have two expressions, μετεωρίζεσθαι 
(Lk 12%) and διστάζειν (Mt 14%! 2817), This state 
of mind is superinduced on faith, and is a witness 
to the faith which lies behind it; only those who 
have faith can waver or be distracted from it. 
But the faith to which it witnesses is equally 
necessarily an incomplete and imperfect faith; 
only an imperfect faith can waver or be distracted 
from its firm assurance. The exhortation, ‘Be 
ye not of a wavering mind,’ is appropriately given, 
therefore, in Lk 12”, to those who are addressed 
as ‘of little faith’ (ὀλιγόπιστοι), of Whom it is the 
specific characteristic. It is to trust in God’s 
providential care without carking anxiety as to 
our food and drink and clothing that the Saviour 
is exhorting His hearers in this context—to fulness 
of faith, which, according to its definition in 
He 111, is absorbed in the unseen and future in 
contrast with the seen and present. Those who 
have full faith will have their whole hfe hid with 
God; and in proportion as care for earthly things 
enters, in that proportion do we fall away from 


the heights of faith and exhibit a wavering 


mind. It was a similar weakness which attacked 
Peter, when, walking, by virtue of faith, upon 
the water to come to Jesus, he saw the wind and 
was afraid (Mt 14%); and, accordingly, our Saviour 
addressed him similarly, ‘O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt (ἐδίστασας) 3 Here, 
again, is real faith though weak, but a faith 
that is distracted by the entrance of fear. The 
same term, and surely with similar implications, 
is used again and on an even more interesting 
occasion. When the disciples of Jesus came to 
the mountain where He had appointed them 
and there sa, their risen Lord, we are told 
(Mt 28"), ‘They worshipped: but some doubted 
(ἐδίστασαν). It is this same doubt of imperfect 
and distracted faith, and not the sceptical doubt 
of unbelief, that is intended. All worshipped 
Him, though some not without that doubt of the 
distracted mind which is no more ‘ psychologically 
absurd’ here than in Lk 12° and Mt 1451, Whence 
the distraction arose, whether possibly from joy 
itself, as in Lk 24", or from a less noble emotion, 
as possibly in Jn 20, we do not know. 
quality of doubt resulting from it, although mani- 
festing the incompleteness of the disciples’ faith, 
was not inconsistent with its reality; and the 
record of it is valuable to us as showing, along 
with such passages as Lk 2497-4, Jn 20%, that the 


But the | 


apostles’ testimony to the resurrection was that 
of convinced rather than of credulous witnesses. 

A kmdred product of weak faith, the doubt of 
questioning hesitation, is expressed in NT by the 
term διαλογισμὸς (Lik 248, Ro 14}, Ph 24, 1'Ti 28), 
It is the Nemesis of weakness of faith that it 
is pursued by anxious questionings and mental 
doubts. Thus, when Christ appeared to His dis- 
ciples in Jerus., ‘they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had beheld a spirit’ (Lk 
2436), provoking their Master’s rebuke, ‘ Where- 
fore do questionings arise in your heart?’ And in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, the timid outlook of the weak 
in faith is recognized as their chicf characteristic. 
This seems to be the meaning of Ro 141, where 
‘he that is weak in faith’ is to be received into 
full Christian brotherhood, but not ‘for the ad- 
judication of qnestionings’ (cf. the κρινέτω of v.3 
and the κρίνων of v.*): here is a man whose mind 
is crowded with scruples and doubts,—he is to 
be received, of course, but not as if his agitated 
conscience were to be law to the community; he 
is to be borne with, not to be obeyed. The same 
implication underlies Ph 2)4, where the contrast 
between ‘murmurings and disputings’ seems to 
be not so much between moral and intellectual 
rebellion, as between violent and timid obstacles 
in the Christian pathway,—a contrast which ap- 
pears also in 1 Ti 2°. It would seem that those 
who are troubled with questionings are every- 
where recognized as men who possess faith, but 
who are deterred from a proper entrance into their 
privileges and a proper performance of their 
Christian duties by a settled habit of hesitant 
casuistry, which argues lack of robustness in their 
faith. 

The NT term which expresses that deeper doubt 
which argues not mercly the weakness but the 
lack of taith is the verb διακρίνεσθαι (Mt 21”, 
Mk 1133. Ro 42° 14%, Ja 199s, Jude #). Wherever 
this critical attitude towards divine things is 
found, there faith is absent. The term may be 
used in contrast to that faith by which miracles 
are wrought, or in which God is approached in 
prayer (Mt 21%, Mk 11%, Ja 1°); in either case 
it implies the absence of the faith in question 
and the vonsequent failure of the result,—he that 
‘doubteth’ in this sense cannot expect to receive 
anything of the Lord. It may be used of a 
frame of mind in which one lives his life out in 
the Christian profession (Ro 14°%); in {1118 case, 
the intrusion of this critical spirit vitiates the 
whole course of his activities,—because they are 
no longer of faith, and ‘whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.’ Orit may be used as the extreme contrast 
to that fulness of faith which Abraham exhibited 
in his typical act of faith; and then it is repre- 
sented as the outgrowth of unbelief (Ro 453), 
From the full description of its opposite here, and 
the equally full description of it itself in Ja 15}: 
(see Mayor’s note), we may attain a tolerably com- 
plete conception of its nature as the critical, 56}: 
debating habit of the typical sceptic, which casts 
him upon life like a derelict ship upon the sea, 
and makes him in all things ‘double-minded ’ and 
‘unstable.” Such a habit of mind is the extreme 
contradiction of faith, and cannot coexist with 
it; and it is therefore treated everywhere with 
condemnation—unless Jude “ be an exception, 
and there the reading is too uncertain to justify 
its citation as such. See further, I AITiL. 

B. B. WARFIELD. 

DOVE (my γύπα, περιστερά, columba).—There 
are several species of wild doves in Tible lands, 
which all go by the name of Lamémin Arabic. (1) 
The ring dove or wood pigeon (Columba Palumbus, 
L.), which appears twice a year, at the spring and 


| autumn migration, in all the wooded districts of 
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Palestine. Itistaken by means of a decoy bird, tied 
to a pereh, with its eyelids sewn up. A consider- 
able number remain through the winter. (2) The 
stock dove (Columba enas, L.), which is common in 
Gilead and Bashan, and in the Jordan Valley. (3) 
The rock dove (Columba livia, Bonnat), which is 
found along the coast, and in the highlands W. of 
the Jordan and in Lebanon. (4) The ash-rumped 
rock dove (Columba Schimperi, Bp.), which is found 
in the interior of Pal., and makes its nests in the 
caves and fissures of the chalk precipices. The 
name hamdm is associated with a number of 
wadis and other natural features of the country. 
Tame doves are found in every city and village, 
often in immense numbers. They have been kept 
from most ancient times. The writer discovered 
in Wady Sir, in Gilead, a rock-hewn dove-cot of 
large size. It is described and figured in PEFSt, 
Oct. 1886. It is a favourite amusement of boys 
and young men, especially in the interior cities, as 
Damascus, Henis, Hamath, ete., to spend the later 
afternoon hours in superintending the flight of 
pigeons. They train them to wheel about over the 
houses, making their own home a centre, and to 
come back and alight on their owner’s hand, 
and, with a shrill whistle, to be tossed off into 
the air again for a short whirl. It is one of the 
earliest mentioned birds in the Bible (Gn 85:2). Τὸ 
is a bird capable of distant flight (Ps 555), A 
domesticated variety has yellow plumage (Ps 6815). 
The wild doves make their nests in the cliffs over- 
hanging the wadis (Ca 213, Jer 48%, Ezk 76). The 
mourniul cooing of the dove is well known, and 
often alluded to in Scripture (Is 8383 59", Nah 27). 
Its harmlessness is proverbial (Mt 1016), Its foolish- 
ness is used to illustrate the stupidity of Ephraim 


(Hos 711). Its lovable qualities are also proverbial 
(Ca 115 ete.). Young pigeons were used in sacrifice 
(Gn 15%). 


Dove’s Dung accumulates in immense quantities 
around the dove-cots, and is an invaluable manure, 
especially for cantelopes. It is owing to the use 
of this fertilizer that the melons of Persia are so 
renowned for their excellence. The talus in front 
of the cliffs where wild doves nest in large numbers 
is covered with thick deposits of their excrement, 
which is almost as powerful a fertilizer as guano.* 

G. E. Post. 


* There seems to be no doubt of the etymological significance 
of the word Ὁ 1}; Adri yénim (2 K 625), Lidrt means liter- 
ally dung. The Arab. preserves the word exactly, hert, with 
the game signification. It is, however, now regarded as obscene, 
and constantly so used by low-lived people in the East. What 
was the substance which was sold at the rate of five pieces of 
silver the quarter cab, that is, 6s. 4d. the pint? Many efforts 
have been made to find some plant which might have been 
called by this name. Avicenna says (ii. 141) that the best quality 
of ushndn, a name for several species of Salsolacece, is called 
heri el-asdfir, that is, sparrow’s dung. There are numerous 
instances of a similar nomenclature. Nevertheless, no one has 
as yet found a plant that bears the name of dove’s dung, or 
which can be identified with the material which was sold so 
dear; and nothing is gained for science by mere conjecture. It 
is better to accept the literal interpretation, and conclude that, 
in the last resort, the dove-cots were drawn upon to satisfy the 
cravings of starving men. The ordure and urine of almost all 
kinds of animals and birds, domestic and wild, were adminis- 
tered by the ancients as medicine—among them dove’s dung. 
There are long unsavoury articles in the ancient medical 
treatises of Avicenna and others on their virtues. They were 
and are still used as collyria in the treatment of ophthalmia. 
Houghton cites a statement from a Spanish author, who says 
that in the year 1316 so great a famine distressed the English 
that ‘men ate their own children, dogs, mice, and pigeons’ 
dung.’ With this statement compare Kabshakeh’s threat (2 Καὶ 
1827, Is 3612). It is well known that pigeons and other birds 
often pass seeds unchanged through their alimentary canal. 
When the Dutch tried to enhance the price of nutmegs in their 
E. Indian possessions by limiting the growth of the trees, the 
large wild pigeons of those regions thwarted their purpose by 
carrying the nutmegs in their crops, and depositing them in 
their excrement at points far removed from the Dutch posses- 
sions. The seeds took root, and produced nutmeg trees. Birds 
are a recognized factor in the propagation of plants in this 
manner. The flora of the coral islands is largely indebted to 
them for species thus introduced. The existence of such un- 


DOVE’S DUNG.—See Dove and Foop. 
DOWRY.—See MARRIAGE. 


DOXOLOGY, which is not a biblical word, is the 
name which has been applied to any formal ascrip- 
tion of praise or glory to God (δοξολογία, glorificatio). 
Such are the closing sentences of several apostolic 
prayers, 6.95. Ro 16%, Jude*, Eph 3 In par- 
ticular, the name is given to the last sentence of 
the Lord’s Prayer as it stands in TR and our AV 
of Matthew (cf. 1 Ch 29"). This verse, however, 
is omitted in the parallel passage of St. Luke, 
neither is it found in the earlier Uncials or the 
Vulg., but first in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and Chrysostom. Hence it has been 
omitted from the text of WH and RYV (text, not 
margin). See Chase, Lord’s Prayer, 168 ti. 

The ‘angels’ hymn’ (Lk 2"), Gloria in Excelsis, 
etc., has been made the foundation of another 
doxology by the addition of several non-biblical 
sentences. This, which is known liturgically as 
the ‘greater doxology,’ occurs in one of its forms 
in the Psalter of Codex A (L.XX), while the ‘lesser’ 
(Gloria Patri, etc.) is wholly extra-biblical. 

C. A. SCOTT. 

DRACHMA.—See Monty. DRAG.—See NET. 


DRAGON.—Four Heb. words are rendered in 
AV by this fabulous name. 1. 538 tannin, 
dragons, the plural of ja tan, which latter is not used 
in Seripture. This word signifies a howler, and 
refers to a beast inhabiting the desert. RV tr. it 
in every instance by jackals. But in Is 1372 3414 
it is found associated with ox ᾿ἐψ γέμει (which would 
seem to be the same as ibn-dwa in Arab., vulgo 
wdwt). This animal is undoubtedly the jackal. It 
is clear that the same animal would not be men- 
tioned twice in a short list of animals, and by two 
totally different names. We must therefore seek 
for another desert howler, than which none could 
fulfil the conditions better than the wolf. The 
Arab. word tindén is one of the names of the wolf. 
The LXX renders tannim variously. Thus Job 
30”, Is 348 43% σειρῆνες, Ps 4419 κάκωσις, Is 137? 
ἐχῖνοι, Jer 1023 49% στρουθοί, Jer 9! 146 5157, Mic 
18 δράκοντες. 2. D'AR tannim, a singular form, 
which is probably a clerical slip for jun tannin 
(Ezk 29° 32°), as the latter is the reading in several 
MSS. This is properly rendered dragon in both 
AV and RV of the first passage, and in RV of the 
second, where AV has whale in text and dragon in 
marg., the reference being to the crocodile, and 
applied to Pharaoh. 3. mana tannéth (Mal 1°), a 
fem. plural of tan, rendered by RV jackals, but 
preferably, for the reason given above (1), female 
wolves. 4 7γ}5 tannin, pl. 558 tanninim. This 
word is the exact equivalent of the Arab. tannin, 
pl. tandnin, which signifies ‘a great serpent,’ or ‘a 
dragon,’ or some mythical sea monster, of which it 
is said that it was two leagues in length, of a colour 
like that of a leopard, with seales like those of a 
fish, two great fins, a head of the size of a hill, but 
in shape like a man’s, two great ears, and two 
round eyes, and from its neck branched six other 
necks, every one nearly 20 cubits long, and 
every one with a head like a serpent. The LXX 
translates this δράκων, dragon, in every case except 
Gn 121, where it is κῆτος, AV whales, RV sea 


digested seeds would account for the alimentary value (slight 
though it might be) of dove’s dung. Furthermore, doves 
convey nourishment to their squabs by disgorging some of the 
partially digested food from theircrops. Some of the grains would 
occasionally be spilled. In addition, the dung contains feathers, 
scales of epidermis, and other organic débris. When it is remem- 
bered that such substances as tanned leather, glue, ground 


wood, and all manner of tainted garbage are greedily devoured 
by starving men, it is not strange, or beyond belief, that dove’s 
dung was eaten in Sainaria in the last agony of despair. 


DRAGON’S WELL 


monsters. In AV (Job 713) it is rendered whale, 
and in RV sea monster. It is applied to sea 
monsters under the name dragons, in AV and RV 
(Ps 7413 1487, Is 271); and to land serpents, even of 
the smaller sort (Ex 7% }% 12, where it is tr. serpents 
[RVm ‘Heb. tannin, any large reptile,’] Dt 32%, 
Ps 9133, where it is tr. in AV dragon, andin RV 
serpent). In every case it might have been trans- 
lated ‘dragon’ as in LXX (see SERPENT, 2). It 
is applied metaphorically to Pharaoh (Ps 7418, Is 
51°; ef. oya (2) above). In the comparison of 
Nebuchadnezzar with a dragon (Jer 5153), we may 
still imagine the reference to be to a crocodile, 
which may well have existed in the Euphrates 
at that time. 

The word yun tannin (La 43) is either the Aram. 
form of oO» ¢annim or a textual error for it (Siegf.- 
Stade), or a defective scription for o'33n (Lohr). 
It is rendered in AV sea monsters, and in KV 
jackals. The reference is prob. to some fierce desert 
mammalian. The same objection obtains to the 
jackal as that stated in the case of num tannim (1). 
The word is preferably rendered wolves. It might, 
asin AV, refer to some cetacean sea monster were 
it not for the comparison with the ostrich, which 
would seem to imply that it was a land animal. 

In NT the word dragon (Rev 12%) clearly 
refers to a symbolieal, serpent -like monster. 
Modifications of this ideal have obtained credence 
in the legends of almost all civilized nations. 
Dragons of all shapes and sizes have been described 
and figured, and their lairs are still pointed out in 
every land. Representations of them are found on 
coins, in pictures, sculptures, and even on the 
banners of nations, as on that of China to-day. 
Dragon worship has prevailed in many lands. The 
serpent of Gn 3 was transformed ultimately into 
the ‘old serpent called the Devil and Satan’ (Rev 
202). Apollo slew the Python. The story of Bel 
and the Dragon shows how the idea of this monster 
was lodged in the Hebrew mind. G. E. Post. 


DRAGON’S WELL.—See JERUSALEM and WELL, 
DRAM.—See MONEY. 


DRAUGHT, DRAUGHT HOUSE.—The ‘draught’ 
(ἀφεδρών) of Mt 151, Mk 7 isa privy, as in Burton, 
Anat. of Mel. 165: ‘Muck hills, draughts, sinks, 
where any careasses or carrion lies.’ And the 
‘d. house’ (78799) of 2 K 10” is the same (lit. ‘ place 
of hari,’ see p. 620n.); Cov. ‘prevy house.’ In 
earlier writers this and other words in ugh are 
generally spelt with 7 (see Earle, Philology, ὃ 1538) ; 
thus Wyelif’s tr. of Ps 405 ‘he ledde out me fro the 
lake of wretchidnesse, and fro the filthe of draft.’ 

J. JLASTINGS. 

DRAW.—In mod. usage ‘draw’ is too mild a 
word for the action expressed by 199 séhabh, in Jer 
49” 50% (RV ‘draw out’); or by σύρω in Ac 14% 
‘having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city’ 
(RV ‘dragged ’), 17° ‘they drew Jason and certain 
men unto the rulers of the city’ (RV ‘ dragged’) ; 
Rev 124 ‘ his tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth’ (RV 
‘draweth’): or by ἕλκω in Ae 16 ‘they caught 
Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market- 

lace’ (RV ‘ dragged’); 21% ‘they took Paul and 

rew him out of the temple’ (RV ‘ dragged’). In 
older Eng. ‘draw’ had a stronger sense than now ; the 
verb to ‘drag,’ which sprang from the same Anglo- 
Saxon dragan, having in course of time carried off 
some of its strength. Cf. Spenser, /.Q. 11. ν. 23— 


‘Tho gan that villein wex so fiers and strong, 
That nothing might sustaine his furious forse ; 
Ile cast him downe to ground, and all along 
Drew him through durt and myre without remorse, 
And fowly battered his comely corse.’ 
J. ILASTINGS. 
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DRAWER OF WATER (op ax).—According to 
Jos 951. 33. 51 the humiliating drudgery of bringing 
water for the service of the sanctuary, coupled with 
the task of providing wood, was the price paid b 
the Gibeonites for being allowed to live (ef. Dt 29" 
and Driver’s note there). The business of carrying 
water to the different houses in a town or village is 
one of the humblest and most poorly paid in 
Oriental life. It requires little skill or capital. 
The water is carried in a goat-skin, slung on the 
back; or two skins are loaded, one on each side of 
a small donkey, usually driven along by an infirm 
old man. His clothes are splashed and soiled; the 
fountain is often some distance away, and on 
account of the number of women impatiently 
waiting to fill each one her jar in turn, he has 
often to bring some of the water at night or very 
early in the morning. He is engaged continually 
in what the Samaritan woman found irksome even 
as an occasional duty (Jn 4}5). 


CARRIER AND WLINE-SBEIN. 


G. M. MACKIE. 


DREAD, DREADFUL.—1. These words have 
gained in intensity during their history. Bp. 
Fisher says: ‘I well perceived it in myself, but all 
too late, | dread me’; and it once was possible to 
say ‘without dread’ for ‘without doubt,’ as in 
Chaucer (?) Rom. of Rose, B. 2199— 

‘Tor certeynly, withouten drede, 
A cherle is deemed by his dede.’ 

By 1611 the word had gained somewhat of its pres- 
ent strength, so that ‘fear’ is used in AV where 
‘dread’ was used by Wyclif, as Mt 255. ‘he hirde 
that Archilaus reguede in Judee for Eroude, his 
fadir, and dredde to go thidir’; 14° 21* ‘ thei 
dredden the puple’; Lk 2° ‘thei dredden with 
ereat drede’ (AV ‘they were sore afraid’). But 
even in AV dread is used with searce more intensity 
than niodern ‘ fear,’ as 1 Ch 22 ‘dread not, nor be 
dismayed’ (xpr>x, RV ‘fear not’). 2. But the 
change is not in intensity only; there is also a 
change in quality. We may still say that we fcar 
God, but we must not say that we dread Ilim, or 
that He is our dread, as in Is 813. ‘let him be your 
fear, and let him be your dread’ (x37) O34TIO NIT 
pax), for ‘dread’ has lost the sense οἱ “ awe’ or 
‘reverential fear’ it once possessed, and signifies 
that which shocks or terrifies. Jacob’s excla- 
mation, Gn 28! ‘how dreadful is this place,’ conveys 
a wrong impression to our ears; ‘awful ’ would be 
a nearer word now. So in Dn 9) ‘the great and 
dreadful God.’ Dreadful in AV is simply that which 
may be feared, as Wis 1015 ‘d. kings’ (φοβερός, RV 
‘terrible’); 17° ‘a fire kindled by itself, very d.’ (adro- 
warn πυρὰ φόβου πλήρης, KV ‘full of fear’), Cf. Acé. 
ITenry VIII, (1543) ‘by lawes dredful and penall, 
to take awaye, purg, and clense this his highnes 
realine.’ J. TASTINGS. 
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DREAMS are regarded by men in the lowest stage 
of culture as objective realities, and all dreams arc 
to them equally true: in the case of every dream 
the savage believes that he really visits the places 
he dreams of, or is visited by the persons of whom 
he dreams. Hence those savages whose gods are, 
for instance, animal-totcms, believe that when they 
dream of the animal they have been visited by the 
god: thus the young Ned Indian adopts as his 
manitou the animal of which he dreams during his 
puberty-fast. A person who is visited by frequent 
dreams is re warted as a chosen medium between men 
and gods: the Zulus term a person thus chosen ‘a 
house of dreams.’ For the purpose of obtaining 
supernatural communications of this kind, dreams 
are induced by artificial means, e.g. by fasting or 
the use of drugs. Then dreams come to be con- 
sidered less as objective experiences than as visions, 
warnings, revelations of the future sent by the gods. 
Such revelations may be sought, e.g. as by those 
who visited and slept in the cave of Trophonius for 
the express purpose of obtaining supernatural com- 
munications, or they may come unsought, as, ¢.g., the 
dream sent by Zeus to Agamemnon in the Iliad 
(11, 1-34), or that of Xerxes described by Herodotus 
(vii. 12). To Homer and Herodotus it seems quite 
natural that the gods should, to accomplish their 
larger ends, send dreams to the individual which 
are intended to deceive him, and the dreams of 
Agamemnon and Xerxes are deceptive dreams of 
this kind. But to the deeper spiritual insight of 
Plato it appears a manifest impossibility, a viola- 
tion, so to speak, of the laws of religious thought, 
that a god should deceive men in any way (ep. 
382 E), whether by waking visions or by dreams 
in the night; while at the same time he does not 
deny that dreams may come from the gods, and 
elsewhere (Tim. cc. 46 and 47) he assigns a 
prophetic character to some dreams. But side by 
side with this, the religious view of dreams, there 
existed and exists the superstitious view: the re- 
ligious view discriminates between dreams (which 
are sub-conscious states) just as it discriminates 
between our waking states of full consciousness, 
and marks off some of them as moments in which 
tle spirit of man is in direct communication with his 
geod; the superstitious view, however, makes no such 
discrimination, it regards all dreams as omens, 
none as having a religious import. Its object is 
not to know the will of God, but to forecast the 
future; and its method of doing so is neither 
religious nor scientific ;—not religious, for it makes 
no attempt humbly to approach the throne of 
heavenly grace; and not scientific, because for the 
patient study of the laws by which God rules the 
universe it substitutes a system of jumping at con- 
clusions. It applies to dreams the same mode of in- 
terpretation as to other omens: it blindly assumes 
that things casually connected in thought are 
causally connected in fact, and draws its erroneous 
conclusions accordingly. These illogical processes 
frequently become developed into regular codes of 
interpretation (as, for instance, among the Arabs, 
the Persians, and in the Oneirecritica of Artem}- 
dorus) by means of which anyone can intcrpret 
his own dreams, and thus the uneducated classes 
in a civilized people relapse into a stage of thought 
as low as that of the savage. 

Assuming it, for the moment, to be true that 
the state of partial consciousness which we call 
dreaming may, in exceptional cases, be chosen as 
the moment for divine communications to man, 
we see from the above sketch that the human race 
generally has reached the truth only after, and 
in consequence of, making many mistakes, just as 
χορ ον invented and rejected fourteen theories to 
account for the apparent position of Mars before 
he hit upon the right one, and just as the path of 


every science is strewed with the ruins of aban- 
doned hypotheses. The question then arises 
whether the Jews also struggled through error into 
truth. In the first place, dreams are recorded 
both in NT (Mt 1” 218. 30) and in OT (Dn 2%) which 
are expressly said to be communications from God ; 
though it is only in OT, and there only in Gn 
(231, Jacob’s ladder), that God is said to appear 
Himself. In the next place there are dreams 
recorded (¢.g. those of the chief butler and baker 
and of Pharaoh, Gn 40 and 41) which, though 
prophetic, are not expressly said to come from 
God ; indeed, from Gn 40° it appears that in the 
case of such dreams it is rather the ‘interpreta- 
tions’ that ‘belong to God.’ Third, all the dreams 
actually mentioned in the Bible are dreams which 
came unsought, but the words of Saul (1 8 281 
‘God is departed from me and answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets nor by dreams’) 
seem to indicate the existence of the practice 
(whether approved or disapproved of by the higher 
religious consciousness of the community) of de- 
liberately seeking supernatural dreams, as they 
were sought in the cave of Trophonius. Fourth, 
it would appear from Jer 27° that there was amongst 
the Israelites a tendency, which the prophets 
opposed, to regard the mere dreaming of dreams as 
itself an indication that the dreamer was a chosen 
medium of divine communications, as the Zulus 
regard a ‘house of dreams’ as a chosen medium also. 
On the other hand, we do not find in the Bible any 
traces of the superstitious interpretation of dreams 
such as was known to the Arabs; on the contrary, 
Joseph declares (Gn 405) with emphasis that ‘ inter- 
retations belong to God’ ; and we do not find that 
reams, when sought, were induced by artificial 
means. Thus, to sum up, on the one hand the 
Scriptures start from a spiritual height to which 
the religious consciousness of the heathen world 
attained only after a long course of evolution, and 
then only in the case of an isolated genius like 
Plato; on the other hand, there are indications 
that the Israelites passed through several of the 
sane stages of error as the rest of mankind. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the psycho- 
logical and physiological laws of dreams. The 
connexion between bodily states and dreams is 
recognized in practice if not in theory by the savage 
who induces dreams by fasting or the use of drugs. 
Civilized man, even in the prescientific period, 
further recognizes that the experiences of the day 
furnish most of the material for our fancies of 
the night: dreams, says Lily, ‘come either by 
things we see in the day or meates that we 
eat’; Herodotus makes Artabanus explain Xerxes’ 
dream as due to his anxiety about his projected 
invasion of Greece; and the dream of Pharaoh 
may similarly have been due to the anxiety which 
a ‘low Nile’ must cause in any one responsible for 
the government of Egypt. Hippocrates discovered 
that certain diseases announce their approach by 
disturbing dreams, and modern medical science con- 
firms the discovery. Without going further into the 
physiological theory of dreams, we may note that 
the ordinary concomitant of dreaming is probably 
an excessive or @ deficient supply of blood to the 
brain. Now, the recognition of the fact that dream- 
ing has its laws, combmed with the belief that some 
dreaims are supernatural communications, some- 
times leads to the statement that some dreams are 
sent by God, some (most) not; and this statement 
conveys a truth in a form open to serious misappre- 
hension. It may be taken to imply two things, both 
false, viz. (1) that dreams which wu according 
to natural laws are not part of God’s will and 
desien; (2) that dreams which are divine are 


‘irreconcilable with the laws by which He governs 


the universe. A less misleading way of stating 
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the faets would seem to be to say that His laws 
act in such a way that we find ourselves at some 
times in eloser communion with Him than at 
others. All our states of consciousness (whether 
of complete or of partial consciousness) have their 
psychological laws and also their physical counter- 
parts in the chemical processes of the brain and 
nervous tissue ; the mental processes which issued 
in the production of the /liad or Iamlet were all 
in accordance with psychological laws, and all had 
their physiological counterparts. So, too, every 
process of reasoning has its psychological and 
physiological laws, but we do not consider that 
this fact Impedes us in any way from distinguish- 
ing good reasoning from bad, or that it prevents 
us from recognizing the truth when it is presented 
to us, or that any study of either of those sciences 
will enable us to dispense with logic or supply us 
with a better means of distinguishing, say, _be- 
tween a correct syllogistic inference and an illicit 
process of the minor than logic already affords us. 
So, too, the fact that our states of partial con- 
sciousness are all under law — physiological and 
psy chological—does not constitute any impediment 
to our distinguishing those states which do from 
those states which do not possess the charac- 
teristics of divine revelations; nor can it impeach 
the validity of the distinction thus drawn by the 
religious consciousness of mankind, Christian, Jew, 
and Gentile, any more than it can impeach the 
validity drawn by logic between correct and in- 
correct inferences. ‘The question is one of fact. 
Do sub-conscious states, possessing the charac- 
teristics in question, occur? And to recognize those 
characteristics 1s the prerogative of the religious 
consciousness. If it be said that in the waking 
state such recognition is possible, but not in a 
state of partial consciousness, we must inquire on 
what grounds the statement is made. If on the 
ground that our sub-conscious states are under 
physiological laws, then our reply is that so also 
are states of complete consciousness. If on the 
ground that in a state of partial consciousness the 
very faculty whose function is recognition of the 
kind in question may be dormant, to this our repy 
is that in the vast number of cases it undoubtedly 
is dormant; but just as Condorcet, in an excep- 
tional albnormal condition, could, in sub-conscious 
sleep, work out a mathematical problem which 
awake he could not solve, and just as Coleridge 
could compose in sleep the poem of Kubla Khan, 
so in abnormal cases the power of spiritual per- 
ception, relieved from the pressure of external 
sensations, may conceivably be heightened to a 
pitch of exaltation as far above its ordinary degree 
of activity and receptivity as the imagination of 
Coleridge or the mathematical reason of Condorcet 
was in the cases alluded to. ‘The fact that all or 
most men suppose some significance in dreams con- 
stitutes a ground for believing that the supposition 
is based on experience’ (Aristotle, Div. per Somn. i.). 


Litrraturr.—Carpenter, Mental Physiology; Clodd, Myths 
and Dreams; Ladd, Doctrine of Sacred Seripture (1883), ii. 
429-436; Reynolds (J. W.), Natural History of Imonortality 
(1891), 124-139; Driver on Dt. 132. V, Lb. JEVONS. 


DRESS.—To ‘dress’ (fr. Lat. dtreetus, through 
old Fr. dresser) is in meaning as in deriv. the same 
as ‘direct.’ Thus Wyelif translates Ps 5° ‘ dresse 
thou my weie in thi sight,’ 405 ‘he dresside my 
goyngis’; Lk 1” ‘to dresse oure feet in to the weie 
of pees.’ (Cf. the use still of ‘dress’ as a military 
technical term.) In AV the word is used in the 


general sense of * put right,’ much as we now use | 


‘do.? Indeed the Heb. most freq. translated ‘dress ’ 
is the ordinary verb ‘to do’ (avy δά), Gn 18? 8 
a calf for food; Lv 79 meat-oflering, ‘dressed in the 
frying-pan,’ 1 5 9618 sheep for food, 28 124% a lamb 


| 
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for food, 18° 7 meat, 195: the feet=wash, 1 Καὶ 1713 a 
cake, 18% 25 25 9 bulloek for sacrifice. The other 
words are πὰ νῷ ‘ébhadh, to ‘ work,’ Gn 2" the garden 
of Eden (in 2° tr. ὁ till’), Dt 28° vineyards ; οἵ. Lk 
13’ dumedoupyés, AV ‘dresser of his vineyard,’ RV 
‘vinedresser’ ; γεώργιον ξύλον, Sir 27%, AV ‘if the 
tree have been dressed,’ ΠΟῪ ‘the husbandry,’ as in 
1 Co 3°; yewpyéw He 6’, AV ‘dress,’ RY ‘till’; 
aon Aétibh, ‘prepare’ (lit. ‘do good to’), Ex 307 
lamps. Cf. Tindale, ΤΠ ον 5, p. 453: “The lampe must 
be dressed and snuffed dayly.’ KV gives ‘dresser’ 
for AV ‘gatherer’ Am 7 (obia, see Driver’s note). 
J. ILASTINGS. 

DRESS.— The study of Oricntal dress serves 
to explain particular allusions to clothing in the 
Bible; it imparts a fresh interest to tle narrative 
by presenting to the eye a picture of those written 
οὐ τις and through a knowledge of the various 
articles of costume and of Oriental usage and 
sentiment connected with them, it enables us to 
follow the sacred writers into the figurative mean- 
ings they sought to convey when common facets 
about the outward garments were apphed to the 
clothing of the inner man. Special attention is 
rendered necessary by the fact that while the 
general character of Oriental dress is recognized 
by all, it is often difficult to pronounce upon 
particular articles as to origin, material, and usage. 
In this respect the subject resembles that of Pal. 
architecture, inasmuch as an ancient wall niay 
have stones of Phcenieian, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic, and Crusading styles, and yet the ex- 
perienced archeologist may have much difficulty 
in naming the builder and assigning the date 
of aetual construction. So with regard to dress, 
amid certain features that were eliaracteristic of 
Israel, the separated people copied largely from the 
customs of Canaan, Eeypt, babylon, Greece, and 
tome. The chief points of inquiry are those that 
deal with 1. Materials of Dress; 2. Articles of 
Dress; 3. Oriental Custom and thought about Dress. 

I. MATERIALS OF DRESS.—Thesewere(1) wool and 
hair; (2) linen and cotton; (3) silk. 1. Wool (ry), 
Ilair (Ὁ). One of the earliest forms of elothing 
in the East would be that of a sheepskin worn as a 
vest or jacket, or in the larger form of a cloak 
made of several sewn together, with the wool left 
on. These are still in use with the wool either 
inside or outside. The next stage was the removal 
of the wool and the art of weaving (which see). 
Sheep-shearing is mentioned in Gn 31” 38", 15 
25°, 95S 13% ete. The hair of the goat has also 
been used from time immemorial, especially for 
material that had to bear much exposure and 
strain. The shepherds’ tents are made of it, also 
bags for holding grain and flour. Wence it is called 
sackeloth (pv). The hair of the camel was also 
inanufactured into cloth, rougher than that made 
from wool, but softer than sackcloth. At present 
it is largely employed for cloaks and rugs, and 
naturally for camel-harness. The term ΠΝ (1 Καὶ 
1913-19 Ὁ KX 918, Jos 72), Jon 3°) may either indicate 
that the cloak was originally taken from a skin, or 
may be simply descriptive of its size. The com- 
bination ayy ΠΝ occurs Gn 25”, Zee 134, 

2. Cotton, Linen, vy (Arab. shash), ova ; 14a, 
wa (Arab. daz2z), βύσσος ; mnz (Arab. iti), ὀθόνιον, 
λίνεος. The warmth of the Oriental clunate and 
the advance of civilization bringing more of indoor- 
life and social gradation, tended to create a wide- 
spread demand for this manufacture. Eeypt and 
Syria sent their merchandise of luen and broidered 
goods to Tyre, lizk 277. The Indian source of 
supply is preserved in the Arab. name Shesh-Hindi 
(Indian cambric). The word karpes (of Persian 
origin) should alse be translated ‘cotton’ in Est 15, 
See Corron. Cotton and lincn were not carefully 
distinguished. At the preseut day the Indiau 
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cotton cloth with stamped bright patterns, used for 
hangings and dados, is very like the linen of the 
Egyptian mummy-cloths. For the Israelites it was 
enough to know that those stuffs were both of 
vegetable fibre, and not of wool. The mixture of 
wool and linen was called ρου (Dt 224, Ly 19% 
only), a word of uncertain (perhaps Egyptian) 
origin (see Driver, ad loc.). Garments made of it 
were forbidden to the Israelites. 

3. Silk. ‘wp* Ezk 16%, σηρικόν, Rev 1812 (from 
Σῆρες, the name of an Indian people from whom, acc. 
to Strabo [516, 701], the ancients got the first silk). 
A common name for silk in Arabic is Aavir, a word 
whose derivation is most uncertain (see Friinkel, 
Aram. Fremdworter, 39. In Pr31* AV incorrectly 
cives ‘silk’ as tr® of ww (RV correctly ‘fine linen’). 

II. ARTICLES OF DRESS.——1. Shirt, Sheet, Linen 
Garment (j 13 sddin, σινδών, Jg 1418, Pr 314, Is 3°, 
1 Mac 10%, Mk 145, This was worn next to the 
body, and was nearest in purpose to the first cover- 
ings mentioned in Gn 377, When it appears as the 
only garment, it is a cotton or linen wrapper of 
various sizes. Once representing all, it continued 
to give something of its character to all the other 
articles of Oriental dress. It would be the waist- 
cloth of the Israelites in the brick-fields of Egypt as 
shown in the monuments, a towel, white or coloured, 
wrapped tightly round the loins or reaching down 
towards the knees. Of sinilar material and shape, 
though somewhat larger, it was worn in Palestine 
by boatmen, fishermen, wood-sawyers, and drawers 
of water. It was also found as a simple large sheet 
thrown round the body (Mk 1451), with an end flung 
over the shoulder, with or without a girdle. 

When worn with other garments it took the form 
of a night shirt, of white cotton or linen, or coarse 
silk, reaching below the knees. 


town under conditions of trade and agriculture. 
The alterations consisted in having the entire 
front cut open, long sleeves attached, and the 
shape more adapted to the figure. The two fronts 
were drawn tightly round the body overlapping 
each other, and the waist was firmly bound with a 


coat (Kéthéneth). 


belt or sash. It thus resembled a cassock or 
dressing-gown. Irom the fact of its covering and 
supplementing the shirt, and being like it in form, 
it was obviously meant to be superior to 1t in 


It was made by | material and appearance. It was most frequently 


EGYPTIAN LOIN-CLOTH AND SYRIAN SHIRT. 


taking a long ie of the material and folding it | made of striped and bright-coloured cotton or 


into two equa 
and holes at the top corners for the arms, or with 
sleeves inserted. At the present day it is usually 
sold withont any opening for the head. This is 
the proof that it is new, and allows the purchaser 
to please himself as to whether the opening is to be 
smallorlarge, plainorornamental. Itis the same for 
menand women, thelatterrequiring a larger opening 
for convenience in nursing. Anyone wearing only 
the shirt is called naked (Jn 217). It is undress. 

2. Coat (nina kethéneth, χιτών, tunica). The shirt 
passed by easy transition to the tunie-coat or second 
garment. 
family life, the shop, and familiar outdoor sur- 
roundings. It was not needed in the simple 
privacy of pastoral or Bedawi life, and its presence 
marked the change to the life of the village and 

* <Silk’ is accepted by Siegfried-Stade as the meaning of ‘wp, 
but A. B. Davidson (Comm, ad loc.) doubts if silk was worn 85 
early as the time of Ezekiel. ‘The LXX {(τρήγαπτος) and ancients 
thought of some very thin and delicate material. The kind of 


garment was probably some large wrapper or veil covering the 
whole jereon.’ 


lengths, with the sides sewn up, | 


It completed the indoor costume for 


linen, and sometimes of woollen cloth. The over- 
lapping front confined by the girdle formed a 
recess for carrying any small parcel, such as bread 
for the journey. A slit was made on each side of 
the skirt, about a foot long, so as to allow greater 
freedom in walking. See Coat. 

3. Cloak (oy mé-il, aye simlah, aa beged, ἱμάτιον: 
Arab. gubbeh, meshlah, abda’).—The outermost 
garment was distinguished by its greater size, and 
the absence of the girdle. There was much variety 
in shape, quality, and material caused by the 
social position of the wearer and the style of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, or Syria, which it most resembled. 
It was called 1, ποδήρης, from its length; 212), 
ΓΙΌΣ, nw, ἐπενδύτης, περιβόλαιον, from its enveloping 
fulness. Hence it represents clothing generally, 
and is translated ‘apparel,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘ vesture,’ 
‘attire,’ ete. To it especially refer the expressions 
‘changes of raiment,’ ‘suits of apparel.’ Two 
varietics may be distinguished. (a) “yp, στολή. 
This was a long loose robe with very wide sleeves 
worn over the belted coat and shirt. It wasa dress 
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that expressed dignity, eulture, and distinction, 
and was expressly the mark of the priestly, 
educated, wealtlry, and official classes. [t resembled 
(2) in length, and was as much superior to it as it 
was to the shirt. Wile a publie dress, it was of 
lighter and more ornamental material than the 
square simléh, which was pre-eminently the out- 
door cloak. It was the eharacteristic robe of the 
professions (1 Ch 15°’, 15 2! 15°), the mark of high 
rank and station (15 18+ 24°), the aypno mahdlazah, 
suit of exchange of the Hebrews (15 3**, Zee 3%), the 
thaub or baddleh of the Arabs. In Egypt it is 
sometimes worn as a long black surpliee, but 
usually it is open and uneonfined. Such was the 
robe of the Ephod with its fringes and bells sway- 
ing with the motion of the figure. The Jewish 
tallith and the Arabic burnows resemble it in 
ornamental lightness, but the stripes of the one 
and the form of the other point rather to the 
simldh, It was worn by Saul (18 244), was given 
by Jonathan to Dayid (15 183), was the long robe 
of the Pharisees (Lk 20"), and of those ‘ arrayed in 
white robes’ (Rev 7"). It was always emblematic 
of social intercourse and high rank. It was the 
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CLOAK OR ROBE (716-11, στολή). 


full dress of ancient times. At present in Syria it 
is almost confined to the Oriental elergy, and to 
Moslems of the official and merchant classes, the 
latter often having it faced and partly lined with 
soft fur. Joseph’s eoat (Ὁ. nina) was most likely 
an openlong wé-il. It was an unusual article of 
pastoral or Bedawidress, which generaily comprises 
the shirt with belt, and the square cloak or sinlah 
of wool or haireloth, with frequently a sheepskin 
vest between. Such a special garment worn by 
Joseph would be a mark of favour and an oceasion 
of jealous comparison. The coat (RV ‘robe’), 
152, annually brought to Samuel would also be 
of this sort. 

(Ὁ) n>ow simléh, ἱμάτιον, This was the largest 
and heaviest article of Oriental dress, being the 
dress of travel, of the shepherd, worn for protection 
acainst eold and rain, and used as a covenng 
during sleep (Ex 22"), It consisted of a piece of 
cloth ahout 7 ft. from right to left, and 43 from 
top to bottom. A width of 14 ft. was folded in at 
each side, and sewn along the top, with a sht at 
each top-corner through which the hand and wrist 
eould pass. The garment thus losing about 13 ft. 
on each side becamea square. Usually, two pieces, 
each 7 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, were sewn together 
to make the block material, and the over-edged 
joining is seen running across the back. The 
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finest kind, however, is made of one entire piece. 
Such, most likely, was Christ’s ‘ garment without 
seam ’(Jn 19"). ‘The ‘hairy garment’ (nq), Gn 25%, 
may have been a eamel-hair simldh. The Arabs 
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CLOAK (Sinzkih, ἱμιά τιον). 


eall their black tents houses of λα", and the term 
usually distinguishes eloth of camel οὐ goat hair 
from that mace of sheep’s wool. Cloaks of eanrel 
hair are common at the present day, those made in 
the neighbourhood of ancient Cilicia having a 
rough surface like that of Scotch shooting tweed, 
but much firmer and heavier in the make. They 
are often of a coppery-brown eolour, and the eom- 
parison in Gn 25% would be easily suggested. 
They are also made of wool and of goats’ hair. Orna- 
mentation of coloured silk or red wool is frequently 
sewn upon the neck, front, and back. The general 
snrface is often further relieved by its being woven 
in broad stripes of darker and hghter, or black and 
white eolours. In the ordinary simld@dA of the 
Syrian shepherd and farmer this is the most 
characteristic feature. Elijah’s mantle and John 
the Baptist’s raiment were of the square cloalc 
pattern. The Bah. garment in Jericllo was an 
ornamental one, possibly of crimson colour, like 
those deseribed in Ezk 235, The large outer 


SITEMPSKIN COAT, 


garments of shepherds on the Inlls and inward 
plains is often made of sheep skins with the fleece 
left on; but as frequently this is a vest, and the 
ordinary eloak is worn over it. See CLOKE. 

4. Breeches of linen (12 ΞΟ anikhnésé bad, Tex 
288: poop sarddlin, Dn 3; RV hosen; Ges. Thes. 
‘vel feminalia vel pallia’). The first word indi- 
eates that which is τ, together, that is, by the 
waist-cord passing insido the liem of the gathers. 
The second means most likely the Persian divided 
skirt or loose trousers, Arab. sividl, as the 
prineipal article of the common dress when sueh 
trousers are worn. In modern Arab. it is called 
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libdés=‘ clothing,’ for the same reason. It was evi- 
dently a modification of the lone shirt or tunic- 
coat, dividing it into two parts at the belt, the 
upper part being a short Zouave jacket, often highly 
ornamented, and the lower part being the sarbadin, 
‘hosen.’ A long piece of cloth was made into a wide 
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TRANSITION FROM ‘RETHONETH’ TO ‘SARBALIN.’ 


open bag by sewing up the bottom, except a hole 
at each corner for the feet to pass through. The 
upper edge was hemmed, and drawn together by a 
cord or sash within the hem. A mass of plaited 
cloth thus hung dewn between the knees, and even 
trailed between the feet, as a sign of leisure and 
luxury. During active exercise, such as hoeing, 
walking, running, these folds were tucked up under 
the belt in front or behind or at the sides. This 
was to have the loins girt. 

5. Girdle. 1. Win 1S 18΄, 2. vray ᾽σδηδέ, only of 
high priest or a high official, Ex 28", Is 22°, prob. 
a sash wound round the waist several times and 
falling to the feet; cf. Stade, TAL (1894), p. 236 ; 
Jos. Anz. Ill. vil. 2. 3. 718 ‘waistband,’ see W. 
R. Smith as quoted in Ozf. Heb. Lex. s.v., also 
Expos. Times, 111. (1893), 243, 256. The girdle 
was worn over (1) and (2), and was sometimes a 
cord, often a leather belt as now worn by Eastern 
monks. For the purse arrangement in it, see BAG. 
The girdle braced the hip-joints for prolonged 
exertion, and under it the hanging skirts were 
drawnup. It served to hold the ink-horn of the 
scribe, with its box of aframentum or black finid, 
soaked np into sponge or pith, and its case for 
holding reed pens. The sash was the order of the 
garter in Oriental costnme, the ends being richly 
ornamented with needlework in silk and gold (see 


MALE HEAD-DRESS (1. PASTORAL, 


EMBROIDERY). 
a baldrick, often set with gems. 
not used to bind np the loose onter garment for pur- 


poses of activity, although the Bedawin occasion- 
ally apply it to this purpose. The simldh, cloak, 


2. GIRDLE WITH INKIIORN. 


1. LOINS GIRT, 


was then rather folded over the arm, or thrown 
over the shoulder, or laid aside, as at the stoning 
of Stephen. Lut when a large bundle had to be 
carried a considerable distance, the cloak was 
drawn up somewhat, and the belt fastened tightly 
around it over the waist, thus forming a large 
pouch or sack behind. This was prob. the way in 
which the Israelites carried their kneading-troughs 
(Ex 1234), 

6. Head-dress; AV Bonnet, RV Head-tire (nyzin 
migh@ah (see BONNET); We pé’ér, Is 3%; Ay 
etinitph, Is 3°). The head-dress of the Israelites in 
early pastoral times would be the same as that 
which is worn by their successors the Bedawin. 
It is a piece of cotton or linen, white, blue, or 
black, or of brightly coloured silk, about a yard 
square, folded diagonally, and laid on the head so 
as to screen the eyes, protect the cheek-bones and 
the back of the neck. It is held in its place by a 
cord (on Gn 381%) of soft elastic wool, usually dark 
brown or black, or of twisted cotton whipped with 
threads of silk and gold, coiled in several rings 
tightly ronnd the head, making a covering at once 
picturesque, comfortable, and protective. The rich 
colours of the Bab. head-dress are described as 
‘dyed attire,’ obizy (Ezk 2345). The article is now 
called kufiyeh (from the town of Kufah). After- 
wards a skull-cap came to be worn, with a napkin 
usually white, or white with gold thread, folded 
into a long band and wound round it. In1 IK 30°%-41 
the head-band is drawn over the face to conceal 
the features, after the manner of Bedawin robbers. 
The py of Dn 37 (RV tunics, RVm turbans, 


2. TERSIAN, 3. SYRIAN PEASANT). 


The military girdle (2 8 208) was}see Bevan, ad loc.) may have been the Persian 
The girdle was | fez, named from the mould in which the felt was 


pressed. In the case of the royal crown the cord 
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of the original head-dress was represented by the 
gold eirclet, and the scarf by the cap of cloth and 
the coronation veil. For military head-dress see 
HELMET. 

ἡ. Border, Hem, Skirt (33> kdndph, 18 244; dw 
shil, Ex 391; κράσπεδον, Mt 95). The outer gar- 
ment had four cords with tassels (myx zizith, 
Nu 158, οὔ Dt 22), see Driver’s note) at the 
eorners. To make the border and fringes large 
and eonspieuous was part of the Pharisaie form 
(Mt 235), The corner fringes are seen on the large 
tallith of synagogue worship, and on the small one 
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FRINGES, 


of white cotton worn like an unseen ephod next to 
the shirt. In the large éallith, about 2 yds. sq., of 
white eotton or wool with black border or stripes, 
a sq. inch of coloured silk is sown on eaeh corner 
inside, and through a hole made preeisely in the 
middle of the patch, so as to make the opening a 
mathematieal corner, there is passed a cord com- 
posed of eight threads and five knots. This, with 
the numerical value of ΠῚ ἡ, 600, makes up 613, 
the rabbinical number of commandments in the 
Law. During worship the tassel is taken in the 
hand and raised to the hps, and the symbol of 
devotion used by an unchanged heart beeomes a 
substitute for obedience. It is the letter that 
killeth. 

8. Napkin (covddprov, Lk 19, Jn 207, Ac 1913). 
In a climate like that of Palestine the need of a 
napkin was occasioned not by cold so much as by 
dust and heat, asitsname implies. At the present 
day it is used to wipe the faee and the back of the 
hands, and is often partly folded in around the 
neek to protect the collar of the coat from per- 
spiration and to give coolness. The same name is 
given by the Arabs to the small cotton cap which 
they wear under the woollen fez, and eall an arkiyeh 
(sweat-cloth). 

9. Sandals (ον, ovdy3, niy3, σανδάλια, Mk 6°, 
Ac 128), The primitive shoe or sandal was a flat 
sole of leather, wood, or matted grass with loops 
attached, through which the shoe-latchet, a leather 
thong, passed and strapped in the foot. The 
Arab. πα αἱ means the sole of the shoe, as being 
the principal part, thus pointing to the sandal 
origin. Even with the shoes or slippers of red, 
black, and yellow leather in common usage, the 
ancient habits survive, as the natives like to bend 
down the leather behind tle heel, and make it 


more like a sandal. The wooden sandal in very 
common use has a strap nailed on to hold the foot 
across the toes, showing the beginning of the upper. 
Those worn by brides at the marriage feast are 
made 7 or 8 inches high to give the dignity of the 
cothurnus. Sandals are removed when entering a 
house or church, or any plaee where prayer is 
olfered. The shoe being associated with outside 
defilement, and being the lowest article of dress, 
is used as an epithet of contempt and vituperation, 
and as an implement of beating. Socks are seldom 
worn, and in walking the shoe is often removed, or 
the foot with the shoe on is held up to shake out 
the dust. 

10. Female Dress. This so far resembled male 
attire as to make interchange possible and pro- 
hibited, Dt 22°, There was the sddin or shirt- 
dress, [5 838... overitakeéthéneth or tunic-robe, Ca 5°, 
bound with a girdle, Is 3%. Over this, ladies of 
nobility wore an ungirded mé-‘t or robe after the 
pattern of Joseph’s ‘coat,’ 2S 13'% Social life 
made it possible also for women to have festival 
robes (AV ‘changeable suits of apparel,’ Is 3%). 
There is mention of ¢urbans, ornamental bands of 
silk, or embroidered linen, Is 3°, probably rather 
deeper than those eommonly worn by men. 
Another ornamental head-dress is described by the 
term used for the priestly head-dress, 1x5. These 
must have been very elaborate, judging from those 


ELEVATED HORN. 


of the Egyptian monuments, and the tardiness with 
which the metal head-bow] and horn (Arab. tanéur) 
were given up by the women of Syria in modern 
times. The horn was worn ereet, day and night, 
the veil of a widow being black, others white. 

The chief artieles of specially fem. attire were 
the veils and mantles. ‘here were mufflers (min), 
Is 3°, thin face-veils like gauze-muslin and nun’s- 
veiling, the former brightly coloured with floral 
designs, used for the face and breast (Arab. 
burka'a, mandil), 

It is impossible to say precisely what sort of 
mantle-robe the πρῶ» mantle, Is 3%, may have 
been. The πίπθορ shawls (AV wimples), Is 3°, 
were large veils of white laee, or tough muslin 
(white or indigo at present), worn over the head 
and falling down the baek. Those worn by Bedawi 
and peasant women are often used for carrying 
grass, vegetables, cr various parcels, Ru 3”. 

The veils (Ὁ Ὁ 77 Is 3%) were the largest envelop- 
ing veils, now ealled by the Arabs zzars, made of 
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white cotton, black twilled silk, or rich silk stuffs | for women, and the love of respectful attention 
of the brightest colours and of highly ornamental] and dignity makes the third equally so for men. 


FACE VEILS (1, SYRIAN MOSLEM. 


This veil is one of the most familiar 
About 


patterns. 
ohjects in the streets of Eastern towns. 


MEAD AND BACK VEIL (Attpahath). 


the cau? (IVVin ‘networks,’ o’p'2v Is 318) there is no 
certainty ; possibly it was a light netted veil covering 


LARGE VEIL (Rddid), 


the hair and falling over the shoulders, set with 
tiny dises of silver and gold and other pendants, 
something like whatis still worn. So with regard to 
stomacher (>1n5), Is 34; as the antithesis suggests 
some sort of girdle, highly or even fantastically 
ornamental in contrast with sackcloth, it may 
have been the loose apron-sash with dangling rib- 
bons and attachments worn by dancing girls. 

Ill. ORIENTAL CUSTOM AND THOUGHT CON- 
CERNING DREss.—Food and clothing are the two 
great requisites of the natural life, 1 Ti 6%. Cloth- 
ing is the second necessity. Of its three services, 


protection, decency, and ornament, the warmth of | strength, honour, and defilement. 


the climate of Palestine causes the first to be less 
important than it is in colder countries, while the 


domestic customs make the second very important | its strengthening value (Is 
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. EGYPTIAN. 8. LEBANON DRUZE). 


Clothing distinguishes man from the beast. ‘To be 
uneclothed’ is not merely to suffer cold, but ‘ to be 
found naked’(2 Co 5%). The phrase ‘naked, and 
ye clothed me’ (Mt 2658), over and above personal 
comfort to the individual, neans restoration to 
human society and human dignity. ‘Clothed and 
in his right mind’ (Mk 515) were two equal indica- 
tions that Legion was ne longer an outcast. So 
to have fine apparel was apt to carry the assump- 
tion of all inward graces (Ja 2°). 

Eastern clothing is throughout an adaptation 
not only to climate but to character. Clothes are 
flung off and on with the same rapidity as that 
with which heat changes to cold and sunshine to 
starlight ; so itis with the quickly-varying moods 
of the people. Oriental clothes appear to the 
European to be cumbersome and prohibitive of 
exercise. This to the ordinary Oriental mind 
earries a subtle recommendation, implying that 
the wearcr does not need to work. A common 
Arab proverb says, ‘There is a blessing in being 
busy,’ but it 1s usually the spectator that quotes 
it. The loose and ornamental style of Oriental 
dress emphasizes the thought that the chief good 
of life is not in active achievement, but in rest and 
the privilege of rest. Among the trades a work 
loses in public respect in proportion as the worker 
has to take off clothing when engaged init. All 
clothing above the undermost easily takes on 
meanings of office, investiture, and precedence. 
Brightness and colour are synonymous with 
happiness and prosperity, and grief of soul is 
expressed by the darkest object seen in nature, 
the intense black of goat hair (Rev 6%). Orientals 
always travel in their best cloties ; it was scarcely 
necessary for the Gibeonites to assure Joshua that 
their raiment had been new when they started, 
except as indicating the length of their journey. 
In public worship Orientals are impressed and 
apparently satisfied by changed vestments and 
spectacular ritual to a degree that always puzzles 
the more ethical and introspective mind of the 
West. 

In the Bible there are numberless instances of 
the employment of facts concerning dress for the ex- 
pression of spiritual truth. The metaphorical 
application is carried out in much detail, showing 
that the subject was at once familiar and of 
extreme interest. We have such phrases as 
‘clothed with humility’ (1 P 5°), ‘the garment of 
salvation, the robe of righteousness’ (Is 61°), into 
which is meant to be borne all that Oriental 
dress means with regard to completeness of cover- 
ing and dignified grace. The girdle, head-dress, 
and sandals are especially rich in similitudes of 
Thus with ref. 
to the girdle, there is the significance of its cleaving 
to the loins (Jer 13") ; of its being loosened (Is 551): 
2271, 1 P 1%, Eph 6) 3 
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there is the pathos of being eompulsorily girded 
(Jn 2118); and the mystery of invisible support 
(Is 45°). 

Literature.—Keil, Benzinger, and Nowack, ΠΡ. Arch. ; 
Schiirer, ZJP (see ‘Clothing’ in Index); Conder, Handbook to 
the Bible; Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah * (1887), i. 621-626; 
Thomson, Land and Book, 3 vols. 1881-1886 (see ‘Garments’ 
under ‘ Manners and Customs’ in Index to each vol.); Tristram, 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands (1894), pp. 155-176 ; Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilization (1896), p. 718f.; Lagarde, Gesamielte 
Abhandlungen (1866), p. 209 if. G. M. MACKIE. 


DRINK.—See Foop. DRINK-OFFERING.—See 
SACRIFICE. 


DROMEDARY.—bBesides the word (123) rendered 
dromedary, but which ought to have been tr®. 
young eamel (see CAMEL), there are two words, v3 
rekesh (rendered in 1 K 4% dromedaries, and in 
Est 8!° 14 mades, and in Mie 115 swift beasts), and 
121 rammdadk (Est 8° AV young dromedaries). 
iekesh (a rare synonym of 0:0) probably denoted a 
species of horse noted for some ehoice quality. 
That this quality was swiftness is quite uncertain. 
fiammdk is Pers. ramah, ‘flock’ or ‘herd’ (see 
Ges. Thes.). In Est 8! ‘5 133, lit. ‘sons of the herd,’ 
is tr4 in RV ‘bred of the stud.’ To all appearance, 
then, we must drop the dromedary from the list of 
Bible animals. G. EB. Post. 


DROPSY.—See MEDICINE. 


DROSS (10, Kethibh x0, sing. only in Ezk 22%, 
elsewhere always plur. Ὁ}, O19, o119).—For the 
process whereby dross was separated from the pure 
metal, see FURNACE, REFINER. The word is 
several times used in the OT metaphorically for 
what is base and worthless, ¢.g. Ps 119% (of the 
wicked), Is 177%, Ezk 2918. 19 (of degenerate Israel). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

DROUGHT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISIIMENTS, 

also FAMINE. 


DROYE.—This word is the equivalent in AV of 
two Heb. words. 1. 11 ‘éder (Gn 3219), ‘der is 
elsewhere rendered flock (see FLOCK), except in one 
place (J1 118), where it oceurs twice in the construct 
state, WaT, which is tr? ‘herds of cattle,’ and 
eo “yy ‘flocks of shcep.’? 2. mn mahdneh. This 
word, although rendered in Gn 33° AV drove, is 
rendered once in the same conuexion (327) bands, 
and twice (32°) company. This last, which is the 
eorreet tr., is adopted by RV (cf. Gn 50°). Sce 
HERD, G. E. Post. 


DROWNING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


DRUNKENNESS.—The spectacle of men beside 
themselves through alcoholic drink has been 
familiar from the beginning of history, and all 
languages have terms in which to describe it. It 
is a subject that appears in the Bible, as in other 
ancient writings. 

1, Some of the terms used in the Scriptures in 
connexion with drunkenness. —The Heb. has no 
word that deseribes this vice, like the Eng. words 
‘drunken,’ ‘drunkard,’ ‘ drunkenness,’ ‘ inebriate,’ 
in terms derived from the physical act of drinking. 
It has two stems in common use ([shdkdh] and 
shédthah, πρὸ and anv’) referring to the act of drink- 
ing; and each denotes indifierently the drinking 
of water or wine or other liquids, drinking by men 
or by animals or by the ground. From one of 
these stems eomes the word mashkeh, not often 
uscd, denoting a butler or eupbearer, one who 
scrves wine at table (Neh 1, Gn 40! ete.). From 
the other comes the word mishtch, much used, 
denoting a formal feast, a banquet. This is often 


Like the Gr. word, it has in it the idea of a social 
feast as a gathering where men drink together. 
This shows that the idea of social drinking is 
older than the differentiation of the Heb. language. 
Hence it is the more remarkable that the words of 
these Heb. stems never, of themselves, denote 
either vicious earousal or intoxication. They are 
sometimes used in connexion with carousal or 
intoxication, but in sueh eases the author always 
adds other words to indicate the vicious meaning. 
Even Ee 10 is not an exception to this. See 
BANQUET. 

A different stem is rdwéh (m7), occurring 14 
times as ἃ verb, and 6 times in all in the form of 
three different nouns. The idea is that of being 
brimful, or saturated, or soaked (Ps 23°, Job 37", 
Ts 58" 16° 3457 etc.). It is possible to tr. the 
Heb., in every passage where these words oceur, 
without recognizing an allusion to drunkenness. 
But LXX eommontly tr. them by derivatives of 
μεθύω or πίνω, and they are no doubt to be re- 
garded as denoting drunkenness. It is as when 
we speak of a habitually drunken man as a soaker, 
or as sodden with drink (Jer 4619, La 815). 

Another stem, sd0ha@ (x29), is used in all 8 or 9 
times. Its meaning is nearly that of our Eng. ‘to 
guzzle,’ that is, to drink intoxicants greedily, with 
stupefying effect. The active participle denotes 
the guzzler as in the aet, the passive participle 
describes him as affected by the liquor, the noun 
denotes either the liquor or the act of guzzling (Is 
66", Dt 2, Presa, Nah Τὸ Is 195 Hos 45). 

More important than all these is the stem 
shdkhar (137). The verb means to become in- 
toxicated, and in common use are the nouns 
shékhar, ‘intoxicating liquor’ (see STRONG DRINK); 
shikkér, ‘drunkard,’ and shikkd@rén, ‘drunkenness.’ 
Many hold that the word is the same with our 
sugar, and that group of words in the Western 
languages. If so, the Fleb. word and the Western 
word start together with the fact that sugar is 
present at the formation of aleohol, but follow 
entirely different lines of meaning. The usage of 
the Heb. stem is abundant and clear, leaving no 
doubt as to its meaning. Hebrew-speaking people 
were familiar with the spectacle of men overcome 
by alcohol, and they used the words of this stem 
to express this familiar fact. 

In NT, and in Gr. VSS of OT, quite a variety 
of terms are used, but we need mention only one 
eroup: μέθη, ‘habitual intoxication’; μεθύω, ‘to 
be intoxicated’; μεθύσκω, to make intoxicated’ ; 
μεθύσμα, ‘an intoxicant’; μέθυσος, ‘intoxicated.’ 
In their meaning and use (both literal and meta- 
phorical) the words of this group are similar to 
those of the Heb. group last mentioned. 

2. Particulars given in the Bible concerning 
drunkenness. —The OT and NT passages that 
give these particulars, though numerous, are too 
familiar to need direct eitation. If one needs to 
refer to them, they are easily found by the help 
of a concordance. Of apocr. passages one will 
easily recall the eontest eoncerning wine, kings, 
women, and truth, in 1 Es 9} δ: » the drunkenness 
of Holofernes, as described in Jth 127° 137; the 
many references to drinking usages in Sir; and 
other like passages, 

These various canon. or apocr. passages mentlou 
abundantly many of the familiar at laa effects 
of drunkenness: staggering, reeling, dizziness, 
incoherent specch, redness of eyes, vomiting, stupid 
sleep, insensibility to blows, insatiable appetite 
for more stimulant. They speak of its mental 
effects: exhilaration, jollity, loss of good Judg- 


‘ment, inconsequenee of thought and purpose, 


inability to keep secrets, quarrclsomeness, shame- 
lessness, failure to remember afterwards what 


tr? by the Gr. πότος, and once (Est 77) by συμπόσιον. |! occurred while one was drunk, the purposed for- 
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getting of one’s miscry, such facts as the naked- 
ness of Noah, the helplessness of Amnon, tlie 
sodden condition of Nabal. They speak of festal 
drinking, of usages compelling one to drink, or 
exempting him from compulsion (Est 13), of 
carousals, dissipations, excess, riot, of the Syrian 
king drinking himself drunk in his tent in the 
face of the enemy, many times of the high-born 
people e: both Israel and Judah as wasting their 
property and energies in costly drinking feasts, 
of the connexion of drunkenness with licentious- 
ness and gambling, of orgies in which the three 
were mingled (J1 85), They speak of the permanent 
effects of these things on one’s condition of life, of 
the guzzler and the glutton who bring themselves 
to poverty, to loss of energy, to rags. They speak 
of sociological effects, of men who by reason of 
private dissipations neglect public duty, of men 
who ought to be ambitious to serve God and their 
country, but whose actual ambitions run in the 
line of compounding or drinking intoxicating 
beverages (e.g. Is 54 25. 22). of consequent incapaci- 
tation for leadership, and resulting oppression and 
injustice at home, and boundless defeat and 
slaughter by foreign invaders. 

In these and other particulars no one can fail 
to recognize the widespread prevalence of drunken- 
ness and its evils in the biblical times, and their 
identity with the same evils as now existing. 
Especial importance attaches, therefore, to any- 
thing the Bible has to say in regard to the remedy. 

The author of Sir says: ‘ Wine drunk in season 
and to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul ; 
wine drunk largely is bitterness of soul, with 
provocation and conflict’ (31*5”), Similar passages 
abound in ancient literature. They commend the 
moderate use of intoxicants, and condemn the 
excessive use; generally drawing the line, how- 
ever, not between exhilaration and drunkenness, 
but between drunkenness that is regarded as occa- 
sional and seasonable and drunkenness that is 
habitual and unseasonable. In view of this, it is 
worth noting that our canonical books contain no 
such passage. On the other hand, they unquali- 
fiedly condemn drunkenness. They lay down the 
proposition, ‘Look not on the wine when it is red’ 
(Pr 2371). In such cases as those of the priests (Lv 
10°), of Daniel, of the Rechabites, of the Nazirites, 
they teacli that even total alstinence is sometimes 
a duty. 

An account of the intoxicating liquors mentioned 
in the Bible will be found under the titles Srrone 
DRINK and WINE. See also Foon. 

3. The difference between the aneient and the 
modern problem.—With all their many points of 
identity, there is a large and important group of 
differences. Any one who will carefully study all 
the passages in the Bible which speak of this 
matter will note that, in a large majority of them, 
drunkenness is explicitly spoken of as the vice of 
the wealthy. Perhaps there is not an instance in 
which habitual drunkenness is attributed to any 
who are not wealthy. In modern times, on the 
contrary, drunkenness is supposed to be much 
more prevalent among the poor than among the 
well-to-do. This difference is not an accident. It 
is mainly the result of the ehcapening of intoxi- 
cants, through improved processes of distilling and 
brewing, introduced within the past two or three 
centuries. When the price of enough wine or 
beer to make a man drunk was equal to half a 
month’s wages, and no other intoxicants were to 
be had, it was impossible for most nen to beeome 
sodden drunkards. The case is different when an 
hour’s labour will pay for an intoxicating quantity 
of cheap liquor. In the older time, habitual 
drunkenness was possible for thousands where it 
is now possible for hundreds of thousands. This 


vast modern extension of tlhe domain of intemper- 
ance should not be forgotten when we study the 
Bible for practical light on the subject. To this 
might be added a large number of important 
differences of detail between ancient life and 
modern life that have bearings on the question in 
hand. The outcome of such a comparison is that 
drunkenness and its attendant evils, inexcusable, 
widespread, harmful, and dangerous as they were 
in the civilizations in which the Scriptures were 
written, are immeasurably more so in our existing 
civilization, and we ought to deal with the problem 
aceordingly. W. J. BEECHER. 


DRUSILLA (Δρούσιλλα).---ἶϑοο Heron. 


DUKE.—This word being applied in AV with 
two exceptions * to the chiefs of Edom, the in- 
pression is formed that m the family of Esau this 
was a hereditary title, as it is in Britain now. 
It is, however, never a title in AV, but a general 
expression for ‘ chief,’ being formed from Lat. dux 
(the word in the Vulg.), and the tr. of a word (4>x 
or Pox ’alliph) which is also apphed to the princes 
of Judah (Zec 97 128, See CHIEF, 11. 8). 


The Heb. word is probably more specific than its Eng. equivs.- 
lent, being held by Dillmann (on Gn 3615) to be derived from δὰ 
’eleph, a thousand ; 50 properly ‘a chiliarch,’ and understood by 
Driver (Hapos. ul. ii. 9) ‘to denote properly the leader of a 
clan,’ and as ‘ probably the indigenous name borne in Edom by 
the chiefs of the several] φυλαξοῦ clans’; while in Eng. ‘duke’ waa 
freely applied to any leader or chief ofany rank andnation. Thus 
‘ Annibal, duke of Carthaginensis’—Sir T. Elyot, Zhe Governour, 
ii. 233: ‘Ther was a duk that highte Theseus ’—Chaucer, 
Knight's Tale, 2; after whoin Shaks. Mids. Night's Dream, τ. i. 
90 : ‘Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke |’; Latimer (Works, 
i. 31) calls Gideon ‘a duke’; and Wyclif uses the word of the 
Messiah, Mt 26 ‘And thou, Bethleem, the Jond of Juda, art not 
the leest among the prynces of Juda; for of thee a duyk schal 
go out, that schal gouerne my puple of Israel’; and Sedect 
Works, iii. 187, ‘Jesus Christ, duke of oure batel, taght us lawe 
of pacience, and not to feght bodily.’ Between 1572 and 1623 
(that is, when AV was madc) the title was extinct in England. 

J. HASTINGS, 


DULCIMER.—See MUSIC. 


DUMAH (abv3).—1. Son of Ishmael (Gn 25%, 1 Ch 
130), representing some Arabian tribe or locality. 
There are many places of this name mentioned by 
the Arabian geographers, its signification in Arabic 
(daumun, nom. unit. daumatun) being the branched 
wild nut, common in Arabia Deserta (Doughty, 
Travels in A. D., Index). The most important of 
the places called after it, Dumat al-Jandal (also 
written Dawmat and Dauméa’) was identified by the 
earlier Mohammedan archeologists with the place 
mentioned in Gn (Yakut, s.v.); and it is probable 
that the same place is referred to by Pliny (ΠΝ vi. 
32), who is acquainted with a Domathe in the neigh- 
bonrhood of the Thamudeni (as well as a Thumati), 
and Ptolemy, who mentions a eity Δουμεθά or 
Δουμαιθά in Arabia Deserta (v. 19, 7), as well as a 
city of importance of the same name in Arabia 
Felix (viii. 22, 3). Stephanus Byz. s.v. quotes 
Glaucus in the second book of his Arabian Antt- 
guities as mentioning a eity of the name, and 
Porphyry, De Abstinent. ii. 56, asserts that an 
Arabian tribe named Dumathii sacrificed a boy 
every year, and buried him under the altar which 
they used as an idol, probably with reference to 
the same place. Its site is fixed by the geographer 
Al-Bekri (i. 353) as ‘ten days’ journey from 
Medina, ten from Cufa, eight from Damascus, and 
twelve from Misr’; but by Masudi (B20/. Geog. 
Arab. vii. 248) as ‘five from Medina, and fifteen 
or thirteen from Damascus,’ the latter numbers 
being probably more correct. The ‘stk Dima,’ 


*The one exception is Jos 1321 ‘dukes of Sihon’ (δ᾽ Ὁ}, 
BV ‘ princes’), and the other 1 Mac 10%, where Jonathan 4438» 
cabzus is said to have been made a ‘duke’ by king Alexamler 
(στρατηγός, RV ‘captain’). 
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discovered by Burckhardt in the Jauf (Travels in 
Syria, 662), has been identified with it partly on 
the ground of the correspondence of the names of 
the surrounding villages with those mentioned by 
the geographers (cf. Ritter, Hrdkundevon Arabien, 
ii. 360-388). The only further reference to it in 
the Bible is perhaps to be found in the heading of 
Is 214, where an obscure oracle in a strange 
dialect is introduced with the words ‘the massa’ 
of Dumah’; for this the LXX substitutes Idumea, 
and many modern critics are inclined to interpret 
the name Dumah (in Heb. ‘ silence’) allegorically. 
It is probable that more accurate knowledge of 
the purport of the oracle would show the geo- 
graphical interpretation to be right. 2. Name of 
one of the mountain cities of Judah (Jos 15%) 
according to the reading of most of the editions ; 
but in that of Ginsburg, Rnmah (799) is substituted, 
and this reading is supported by the LAX (Ῥεμνά 
or 'Ῥουμά) and the Vulg. It is probable, however, 
that the ordinary reading Dumah is correct. In 
the Onomast. Δουμά is given as the name of a large 
village in the Daroma, seventeen miles from 
Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin); and it was identified 
by Robinson with Khirbet Daumah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beit Jibrin, where are to be seen the 
ruins of a village situated on two hills separated 
by a valley, with remains of many cisterns and 
caves excavated in the rock, belonging to the 
Canaanite or Jewish epoch, as well as vestiges of 
Christian buildings. The ‘seventeen miles’ of 
the Onomast. is an overstatement, due to the tor- 
tuous routes followed in the mountain country 
(Guérin, Judée, ili. 359-361). 
ἢ, 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

DUMB.—See MEDICINE. 


DUNG.—1. Used in the Fast as manure (Lk 13°) 
and for fuel; especially that of cattle, where wood 
and charcoal are scarce or unattainable. In Eastern 
cities there is usually a receptacle for the offal of 
cattle, whence it is carried out and either burnt or 
usedas manure. Directions for personal cleanliness 
are given in Dt 23!°4; and in the case of sacrifices 
the dung of the animals was burnt outside the 
camp (Ex 29%, Ly 4!) 12 817, Nu 195). 

2. The word is used (a) to express contempt and 
abhorrence, as in the case of the carcase of Jezebel 
(2 Καὶ 9%"); and in that of the Jews (Jer 9, Zeph 117). 
(6) To spread dung upon the face was a sign of 
humiliation (Mal 25). (c)sAs representing worth- 
lessness, St. Paul counted all things but dung that 
he might win Christ (Ph 38). EK. HULL. 


DUNG GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


DURA (xv Dn 3}, a plain ‘in the province of 
Babylon’), Etym. uncertain. The word may be 
connected with the Bab. duru, a strong wall or 
fortification, possibly also with Dor (Jg 177) and 
with Ws. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 6) mentions 
it as situated E. of the Tigris. The distance of 
such a locality from Babylon seems to preclude the 
possibility of its being the same as that alluded to 
in Daniel. Tlie validity of this objection depends 
upon the extent of territory which may be re- 
garded as included in the expression baanytpa. The 
same objection of distance applies to the place of 
this name which occurs in Volybius (v. 48), which 
was on the Euphrates near the mouth of the 
Chaboras, more than 200 miles N.W. of Babylon. 

A third (and the most probable) locality sug- 
gested is to the E. of Babylon, where Oppert found 
what appears to be the base of a great statue, near 
a mound known as Duair. G. WALKER. 


DURE.—The simple vb. ‘dure’ (fr. Lat. durare, 


‘be hard,’ ‘last’) is now obsol., its place being filled ! 


by ‘endure.’ It oceurs in AV Mt 137 only: ‘ Yet 
hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a 
while’ (RV ‘endureth for a while,’ Gr. πρόσκαιρός 
ἐστι, lit. ‘is temporary’; Wyc. ‘is temperal,’ 
Rhem. ‘is for a time’; ‘dureth’ is Tindale’s word, 
who translates the same exprcssion in Mk 4” by 
‘endure,’ and is followed by AV). ‘ During,’ still 
in use, is the pres. ptep. of this verb; ef. Tindale, 
Works, p. 476: ‘when the disciples were come 
together vnto the breakyng of the bread, Paule 
made a sermon duryng to mydnight.’ Not in AV, 
‘during’ is introduced by RV into Mt 26°, Jn 2% 
137, Rev 116. Durable is still in use, and applicable 
to clothing, as 15 238, but scarcely now to riches, as 
in Pr 88 Cf. Purchas, Pil. p. 28: ‘They might 
take up their Crosse, and follow the second Adam 
unto a durable happinesse.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DUTY is that which is duc. In mod. Eng. it is 
only that which is due dy one, but formerly expressed 
also that which is due ¢o one. This is the meaning 
of Ex 21", AV ‘If he take him another wife; her 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage shall 
he not diminish’ (so RV). Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Mt 
204 “Take that which is thy duty, and go thy 
waye, and of Lk 12" ‘to geve them their deutie 
of meate at due season’; and Knox, Hist. p. 117: 
‘IT will serve my Prince with body, heart, goods, 
strength, and all that isin my power, except that 
which is God’s duty, which 1 will reserve to him 
alone.’ Shaks. uses the word in both senses, Tam. 
of Shrew, Iv. i. 40: ‘Do thy duty, and have thy 
duty.’ For the biblical conception of Duty, see 
ETHICS, J. HASTINGS. 


DWARF is the rendering in AV and RV of px, 
a word (Lv 21”) denoting one of the physical 
disqualifications by which a priest was unfitted for 
service. The word means tlirin, lean, small. It is 
applied to Pharaol’s lean kine (Gn 415 etc.), to 
the minute grains of manna (Ex 16"), to the still, 
small voice (1 K 1913), and in other like instances. 
The conjecture that it here meansa dwarf 15 plaus- 
ible. Dut others regard it as meaning an unnatur- 
ally thin nian—a consumptive, perhaps. The Sept. 
(pros) and Vulg. connect this specification with 
the one that follows, as indicating defective eyes. 
So the meaning must be regarded as uncertain. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

DYEING.—The art of dyeing is not mentioned 
in Scripture, but dycd stujfs are referred to in 
various’ passages, and hence it is altogether 
probable that dyeing was known to the Israelites. 
The coloured stuffs mentioned are blue, purple, 
and scarlet; these all occurring together in 
the description of the hangings of the tabernacle 
(Ex 2090), It would seem that the yarn was dyed 
before weaving (cf. Ex 35°), as we know was the 
custom of the Egyptians (cf. Wilk. Ane. Eg. i. 
Ρ. 166, ed. 1878), from whom the Israehtish women 
may have acquired the art. The Egyptians were 
certainly acquainted with the art of dyeing by the 
use of chemicals, though they may not have under- 
stood the chemical properties of the materials em- 
ployed (cf. Pliny, xxxv. 11, and Wilk. 11. 168, 169), 
and the Hebrews no doubt knew something of it at 
the time of the Exodus. Ata later period they may 
have learned from the Phoenicians the process of 
making the Tyrian purple, so renowned among the 
ancients; butit isnot probable that they produced 
it, as they could not readily procure the shell-fish 
used in its manufacture. The purple of the taber- 
nacle, if made by the Hebrews, must have been 
obtained from other sources and by other methods. 
Purple occurs in Pr 31” as the clothing of the 
virtuous woman; and as it stands in a long hist of 
items of her handiwork, it may indicate that she 
knew how to make it. Scarlet was obtained by a 
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rocess similar to that of purple, as we learn 
rom Kenrick, Phan. ch. viii., and Rawlinson, 
Phen. ch. viii. Blue was doubtless obtained from 
indigo, which was known to the Egyptians from 
their commerce with India (Wilk. 11. 164). See 
COLOURS. 

Rams’ skins ‘dyed’ red (o‘p3x9 ody ΠῚ) are 


mentioned in Ex 25°, This process the Hebrews 
could have learned also from the Egyptians (cf. 
Wilk. ii. 185). The art is still carried on in Syria, 
and large quantities of skins are tanned red for the 
native shoes and saddles. H. PORTER. 


DYSENTERY.—See MEDICINE. 


K 


E.—The symbol ordinarily used in criticism of 
Hex. to signify the work of the [second] Elohist. 
See HEXATEUCH. 


EAGLE (τῶ nesher, ἀετός, aquila).—The Arab. 
retains the same name, in a modified form, nisr, 
substituting siz for shin. This term is used by 
the Arabs for the vultures, of which there are four 
species in the Holy Land. (1) Gypatus barbatus, 
Cuv., the lammergeier, the 0595 percs of the Hebrews, 
AV ossifrage, Arab. ‘antik. (2) Gyps fulvus, Sav., 
the griffon. (3) Neophron percnopterus, L., the 
Egyptian vulture, called in Arab. raham or dejdy- 
Firaun, Pharaoh’s hen. It is the gier eagle of 
AV, notof RV. (4) Vultur monachus, L. 

It is also used for the true eagles, of which there 
are eight species in the Holy Land. (1) Aquila 
chrysetus, L., the ospray of AV, which is the golden 
eagle, muy ‘ozniyydh. (2) A. heliaca, Sar., the 
imperial eagle. (9) A. clanga, Pall., the greater 
spotted eagle, and perhaps A. pomarina, Brehm, the 
lesser spotted eagle, of which, however, only one 
specimen has been noted. (4) A. rapax, Temm., 
the tawny eagle. (5) A. pennata, Gmel. (6) A. 
Nipalensis, Hodges, the steppe eagle. (7) A. 
bonelli, Temm. (8) Cireeetus Gallicus, Gmel., the 
short-toed eagle. The last is easily recognized by 
its large flat head, its huge golden eyes, and 
brightly spotted breast. Its short toes and tarsi 
are covered with tesselated scales to protect it 
from the serpents on which it preys. It is the 
most abundant of the eagle tribe in Palestine. All 
the above birds are included by the Arabs under 
the generic term nisr=nesher, even those which 
have also specifie names, as the ossifrage, the 
ospray, and the Egyptian vulture. They agree in 
swiftness of flight (Dt 28° ete), in soaring high 
into the air (Pr 23° 30%, Is 40%), in making their 
nests in high trees or inaccessible rocks (Job 39°7-®, 
Jer 49'*), and in keenness of vision (Job 3935). 

The expression ‘enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle’ (Mic 1°), refers to the griffon, which has its 
head and neck free from feathers. The references 
to feeding on the slain (Job 3950, Mt 9438) are not to 
be understood of vultures alone, as eagles also will 
feed on dead animals if they find them. But it is 
especially applicable to the griffon and Pharaohi’s 
hen. Therefore in such passages (ef. Pr 30", 
Mt 24%) the allusion is generic. The ‘ravenous 
bird from the East’ (Is 46") describes Cyrus, prob- 
ably in allusion to the fact that the griffon was 
the emblem of Persia, and embroidered on its 
standard. This emblem in various forms has been 
copied by the Romans, Russians, Austrians, Ger- 
mans, and by the United States. 

The renewal of the youth of the eagle (Ps 103°) | 
is an allusion to its longevity, which sometimes 
reaches a hundred years. The eagle is one of the 
‘living creatures’ of Ezk 1, Rev 47, It has been 
adopted as an emblem of St. John (in Irenzus of 
St. Mark), owing to his insight into the divine char- 
acter, and his power of looking at the divine glory. | 


The ‘ bearing on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 194) is clearly 
metaphorical, and does not refer to any habit of 
the eagle. The passage in Dt 32" ‘As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
epremaeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings,’ is explained by the preceding 
verse, which reads, ‘He found him ina desert land, 
and in the waste, howling wilderness; he led him 
about, he instrueted him, he kept him as the apple 
of his eye’; and in the following verse, ‘So the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.’ The allusion is to the fostering 
care of the eagles for their young, and the pains 
they take to lure them from the nest and teach 
them to fly. These are well-known facts. It 
would be no wise difficult for an observer to fancy, 
in their evolutions, that the old birds actually bore 
up the younger ones in the air, as well as fluttered 
over them. G. E. Post. 


EAR (jk, ’6zen, ofs).—Hearing is associated with 
obedienee as seeing is with conviction. In the 
East when an order is given, the responsive gesture 
is to lift the hand to the head and breast, implying 
that the order is understood and will be carried 
out. Thus also in the Arabian Nights, after a 
command by a superior, the invariable reply is, 
‘Hearing and obeying !’ 

Eye, ear, and heart are conerete terms for 
understanding, will, and affection, and the gospel 
is declared to be something beyond human 
thoughts, desires, and passions. Men had at all 
times offered sacrifices to influence the will of the 
gods appealed to, but here God made the sacrifice 
to lead captive the will of man. ‘Ear hath not 
heard’ (1 Co 2°). Its limit is in man’s willingness 
to listen (Mt 13°, Rev 27-2", ete.). Assurance 
concerning God’s ability to hear is drawn from 
the fact that He planted the ear (Ps 94°), The alien- 
ated heart is called an uncircumcised ear (Jer 61°). 

The boring of a slave’s ear by his consent was 
the token of life-long surrender and ownership 
(Ex 21°; but not Ps 40°, see Kirkpatrick, ad loc.); 
the tip of the ear was touched with blood in 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lv 874) 
and in the cleansing of a leper (1414 17. %-*); the 
cutting off of the ears is mentioned as one of the 
atrocities perpetrated by an enemy (Ezk 23”); to 
ineline the ear is a frequent expression for to give 
attention (Ps 4519, Pr 22! ete.); the ears tingle 
(οὗν) at dreadful news (1 5. 3", 2 K 21", Jer 19°); 
to open one’s ear (ΠΝ 773) is a common expres- 
sion for to reveal a secret to one (15 9% 202 2.13, 
2S 7*, 1 Ch 1155 ete.). G. M. MAcKIE. 


EAR.—To ‘ear’ is to plough (Old Eng. erian, 
connected with ἀρόειν and arare), as ‘After that 
he tempereth it with dong, then eareth it, soweth 
it, and haroweth it’ (Piugr. Perf. 1526, p. 23); 
‘A silver saucer... was eared up by a plough’ 
(Harrison, England, i. 361). In AV, Dt 21‘ ‘A 
rough valley, which is neither eared nor sown’ 
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(RV ‘plowed’; so at Gn 45%, Ex 34%, 18 8); 
Is 3074 the young asses that ear the ground’ (RV 
‘ till,’ Heb, 12y ‘work,’ as in Dt 21%). 
J. HASTINGS. 

EARNEST.—There are three well-known NT 
passages in which this word occurs: Eph 1% ‘The 
earnest of our inheritance’; 2 Co 1” and 2 Co 5° 
‘The earnest of the Spirit.’ In all three instances 
the Greek word (introduced perhaps by Phenician 
traders) is the same, ἀῤῥαβών. Its Lat. equivalent 
is arrha or arrhabo (not pignus), and its Eng. 
arles, now obsolete except in Scotland. The corre- 
sponding word in Heb. jay (Gn 38!” 18.320) means a 
pledge or token, something to be returned when 
the terms of the contract have been observed ; 
but by ἀῤῥαβών, arrhabo, arles, we are to under- 
stand a first instalment, given as a sure and 
binding engagement that the rest shall follow 
in due time. The earnest is a pledge, but it is a 
ac consisting of part of the possession, or 

enefit, or blessing with which the contracting 
parties are concerned. The arles given toaservant 
signifies that a contract has been entered into, and 
it is a binding promise that the wages agreed 
upon will be forthcoming when the term of engage- 
ment has expired. It is really a part of the wages, 
and it is the same in kind as the money payment 
to be afterwards made. In very olden times a 
similar formality used to obtain in connexion with 
the conveyance of land, or houses, or mills. In 
buying a field, the purchaser had given him a clod 
of earth as an earnest that, at the appointed time, 
he should enter upon complete possession. When 
houses were transferred from one owncr to another, 
the purchaser or receiver had handed him some of 
the thatch as aries or earnest that by and by the 
whole property should pass over into his posses- 
sion. In the case of a mil, some small picce of the 
machinery was passed from hand to hand. These 
simple ceremonies were as binding as an agrec- 
ment written upon parchment and made valid by 
the impression of a Government stamp. The idea 
underlying them all appears in various forms in 
Scripture history. Abralam’s sojourn in Canaan 
was a kind of earnest to a wanderer like him that 
his seed should by and by possess the land. When 
Abraham’s servant, having gone to Mesopotamia 
to fetch a wife for Isaac, gave Rebekah a nose-ring 
and bracelets and jewels of gold and silver, these 
were to her an earnest of Isaac’s wealth, and the 
evidence of a comfortable home in Canaan. Using 
the word in the sense above explained and illus- 
trated, the apostle tells us that the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts is an earnest of our 
heavenly inheritance. Christian knowledge, holi- 
ness, and happiness are not only a pledge, but also 
a foretaste of heaven’s bliss. Sce Eadic, Zph. p. 681. 

G. M. PHILPS. 

EAR-RING.—o}3 nezem, orig. nose-ring (0739 Dy) 
mpyoy Gn 2447, axa op Is 3°, cf. Ezk 1013, where 
first clause should read as in RV “1 put a ring 
upon thy nose’), perhaps equiv. to ns in Ex 35” 
(AV bracelet, ἐν brooch); also applicd to ear- 
ring, DTA Wy DOD, Gn 35°, In RV it is tr. ring, 
where the text makes no special reference to nose or 
ear. For the nose the nezem wasa plain ring of 
gold worn either in the wing or central cartilage 
of the nose. For the ear the cireular form (Say 
Ezk 1012) was the most common, but usually 
ornamented with some sacred or talismanie symbol, 
or having one or more balls attached, hence ealled 
mays Is 3" (AV chains, RV pendants). In Is 3” 


for vn? AV ‘ear-rings,’ RV gives ‘amulets’ (see | 


AMULET). Such rings formed an important part 
of the bride’s ornaments (Gn 24"), At the present 
day in Syria, when a young peasant woman comes 
into town wilh her iriends te buy the marriage 
outfit, the first purchase is usually that of the ear- 


rings. ar-rings are now confined to women, 
being regarded as barbaric and effeminate when 
worn by men. Among the Bedawin, in the case 
of an only son, the ear-ring is sometimes worn as 
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an amulet in the form of a large silver ring sus- 
pended round the outer ear, with discs or balls 
attached to the lower half of the ring, hanging 
visible below the lobe of the ear. Jtings for nose 
and ear formed the material of the golden calf (Ex 
322), of Gideon’s image (Jeg 8%), and were offered 
for the furnishing of the tabernacle (Ix 35”). 


LitERATURE.—Benzinger, Ποῦ. Arch. 107; Lane, Modern 
Egyptians (Append. A. ‘Female Ornaments’); Wilkinson, Ane. 
Kyyp. ii. 336ff.; Ilartmann, HWebréerin, ili. 2055 Wellsted, 
Travels, i. 891 : Ilarmer, Obs. iv. 311, 314; Moore on Jg $74, 

G. M. MACKIE. 


EARTH is the tr. of various Heb. and Gr. terms, 
the most notable of which are— 

1. mp1 (deriv. uncertain, perhaps from a root 
containing notion of being ¢alled, or of smoothly 
covering and closely fitting. See Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
s.v.), Which with its LXX and NT equivalent γῆ is 
used (1) of the earth as tilled, Gn 253" ete. Hence 
ΠΡΊΝ Ὁ ον Ξε 8, husbendman, Gn 9”. (2) Of earth asa 
material substance, from which were fashioned 
man Gn 2’, animals v.™, vessels Is 45° (see 
PoTTERY), of which at times altars were made 
Ex 20%, ef. 2 Ια 57, and which was put upon the 
head as a token of woe or of contrition 18 413, 
2812, Neh 91, In this last reference the term more 
frequently eanployed is 79y=dust, which is rendered 
earth in such passages as Gn 26”, Job 81" 19% 28? 
30% 4133, ΤΩ 2%, Dn 127. (8) Of carth as the visible 
surface of the globe, in such phrases as ‘ every- 
thing that creepeth upon the face of the earth’ (R 
‘csround’) Gn 1” 67 ete. (4) Of earth as=land or 
country Gn 47%, Is 1917, esp. of the Holy Land 
Zee 2153. (5) Of earth as=whole earth Gn 12° 28%. 
This last usage is rare, and, like the preceding, 
belongs rather to— 

2. ΓΝ (in Aram. portions of Ezr and Dn jnk, 
Syr. ’ar'@’), which is used (1) of earth as opposed to 
heaven Gn 1}, ef. Mt 2818, (2) of earth as opposed 
to sea Gn 1”, cf. Mk 4 6; (3) of the whole earth 
Gn 1818, or its inhabitants Gn 1%, cf. Lk 18° 21° ; 
(4)=land, country, district Gn 10! 19%, ef. Mt 2% 
434. (5) as synonymous with ΠΡῚΝ Ξε 5011 Gn 111:.12, 
cf. Mt 13°. Sec GROUND. 

3. A poetic synon. of pry is San (perhaps fr. a root 
= productive ; according to TWommel, Hapos. Times, 
1897, viii. 472, it had originally a mythological 
sense), 15S 2%, Is 14% ete. Both pry and 2738 are 
reproduced in the LXX by γῆ and οἰκουμένη, the 


latter of which occurs a good many times also 
in NT, e.g. Lk 45, Ro 1018, Rev 164. 

See further CosmoGoNy, WORLD. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EARTHQUAKE.—Palestine has from time imme- 
morial been a country subject to earthquakes, and 
it is therefore not surprising that several references 
to these phenomena should be found in Holy Writ. 
Nor is it improbable that during prehistoric times, 
especially during the Miocene and Pliocene epochs, 
it was even more liable to seismie shocks than 
in the former period, when we consider that the 
regions beyond the Jordan witnessed volcanic 
eruptions on a vast scale from craters and foci 
which are now altogether dormant.* 

The references in this article will be restricted 
to the region of Pal. and the adjoining territories 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia Petrza, and the 
subject will be treated under the foll. heads :— 

1, Historical. 2, Prophetic. 3. Earthquakes 
of the Christian Era. 4. Origin of Harthquake 
Phenomena. 5. Literature. 

1. HisTorRIcAL.—(a) Earthquake at Mount Sinai 
on the giving of the Law: ‘the whole mount 
quaked greatly’ (fix 19°). 

(δ) Earthquake accompanied by fissures and 
sinking of the ground, by which Korah and his 
companions were destroyed (Nu 16%; also Jos. 
Ant. IV. iii. 3). 

(c) Earthquake in the days of Saul (1 S 14"). 

(2) Elijah, fleeing from the wrath of Jezebel, finds 
a refuge on the solitary heights of Horeb (Mount 
Sinai) in Arabia Petrea (1 K 19%). Assuming 
Jebel Mus& to be actually the mount in question, 
tradition has handed down to us the name of the 
cave from which the prophet witnessed the effects 
of the earthquake. At about 200 feet below the 
summit of this mountain there lies in a recess a 
circular pool surrounded by rocks of granite and 
porphyry penetrated at one spot by a cave, prob- 
ably of artificial origin, known amongst the Arabs 
and the monks of St. Catherine as ‘ Elijah’s cave.’ 
The position and surroundings fit in so well with 
the narrative that it would be useless to call in 
question the truth of this identification.t The 
solitude of the place would have afforded the 
prophet protection; the cave, shelter; and the 
pool, water to quencli his thirst. 

(¢) Earthquake in the reign of Uzziah. This 
earthquake must have been one of extraordinary 
severity, as it is twice referred to, Am 1! and Zec 
14°; and from the latter passage we may infer that 
it caused a precipitate flight of the inhabitants of 
Jerus., and may have been accompanied by fissur- 
ing of the earth at the Mount of Olives. The 
exact date cannot be determined, as Uzziah’s reign 
was long, extending from 6. B.c. 790-740. 

(7) B.C. 31, Sept. 2. In the reign of Herod an 
earthquake occurred in Judea, ‘such as had not 
happened at any other time,’ destructive to men 
and animals (Jos. Ant. XV. v. 9). 

(g) Earthquake at the Crucifixion. In this 
case the earthquake described in Mt 27°! was one 
of the miraculous manifestations of divine power 
which accompanied the death of our Lord on the 
cross, and was followed by rending of the rocks 
and of the veil of the temple, and opening of the 
tombs, A.D. 29. 

(h) Harthquake at Philippi. This has often been 
considered a miraculous manifestation of divine 
power, called forth for the release from prison of 
St. Paul and Silas, A.D. 51. 


*In Keith Johnston’s Physical Atlas, as also in Prestivich’s 
Hap of Active and Eatinct Voleanoes (Geology, vol. i.), the 
region of Pal. and Syria is shown as one grcatly subject to 
earthquake shocks. 

¢ The only other rival is that of Serbal; but the claims of 
J, Musa to be Horcb far outweigh those of Serbal. See Stanley, 
Sinai and Pal., ed. 1800, p. 49; Picturesque Pal., Ὁ. 118. 
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2. PROPHETIC. — Earthquakes being amongst 
the most terrible and impressive of natural phe- 
nomena, are made use of in the Bible for prophetic 
imagery connected with future calamitous events; 
thus—(a) ‘she (Ariel or Mount Zion) shall be 
visited of the Lord of hosts with thunder and 
with earthquake’ (Is 29°, RV). (0) ‘And there 
shall be famines and earthquakes in divers places’ 
(Mt 247). (ὁ) ‘And I saw when he opened the 
sixth seal, and there was a great earthquake’ 
(Rev 6:3. (ad) ‘And he (the angel) taketh the 
censer, and he filled it with the fire of the altar, 
and cast it upon the earth; and there followed 
thunders, and voices, and lightnings, and an 
earthquake’ (Rev 8°). (9) ‘And there were killed 
in the earthquake seven thousand persons’ (Rev 
11%), (f/f) ‘And there was a great earthquake, 
such as was not since there were men upon the 
earth’ (Rev 16), 

3. EARTHQUAKES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA.— 
Out of the large number of recorded earthquakes, 
of greater or less intensity, from which Pal. and 
the neighbouring countries have suffered, only a 
few of special importance can be noticed here. 


(1) a.p. 494. Syria and Asia Minor; the cities of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, Tripolis, and Agathicum were overthrown 
(Mar. Comes, p. 46, quot. by Mallet). 

(2) A.D. 651. Felt over Pal., Arabia, and Syria (Theophanes, 


Ῥ. 192). 

(8) A.D. 658. Month of June; very destructive in Pal. and 
Syria (Theoph. p. 282). 

(4) a.p. 746. Jerus. and surrounding regions suffered greatly 
(Theoph. p. 363). 

(5) A.D. 755. A severe shock of earthquake occurred at 
Jerus., whereby the Haram es-Sherif (‘Mosque of 
Omar’) was much injured (Besant and Palmer, Hist. 
Jerusalem, ed. 1888, p. 97). 

(6) A.D. 859. HKarthquake throughout Syria; in Antioch 
1500 houses were thrown down (Abulfaraj, Ὁ. 166, 
quot. by Mallet). 

(7) a.D. 1036. Earthquake by which Jerus. was much 
injured (Cedrenus, p, 737). 

(8) A.D. 1170. Suecession of earthquakes passed through 
Pal., which, by their violence and frequency, filled all 
men’s hearts with fear ; hundreds perished in the ruins 
of their houses; gricf and consternation spread around 
(list. Jerusalem, p. 352). 

(2) A.D. 1202 (or 1204). An earthquake shook Pal. from end 
to end; Damascus, Tyre, and Nablds were reduced to 
heaps of ruins; the walls of Acre and Tripoli fell; 
Jerus. alone seemed spared, and there Christian and 
Mohaminedan met together to thank God for their 
el (itst. Jerusalem, p. 492; Abulfeda, Ann. iv. 
3. 211). 

(i0) im 1402. Coast of Syria affected ; sea retired and then 
invaded the land; several towns ruined (Muratori, t. 
xviii. p. 974). ‘ 

(11) A.D. 1759. An earthquake protracted through a period 
of three months, in which Acco, Saphat, Baalbek, 
Damascus, Sidon, etc., were severely injured (Volcanoes, 
Past and Present, p. 219). 

(12) A.D. 1822. On Aug. 13 an earthquake occurred at 
Aleppo, lasting only ten or twelve seconds, by which 
this town, together with several others in Syria, were 
converted into a heap of ruins, and 20,000 human beings 
wee νὼ (Chesney, Survey of the Euphrates and 

igris). 

(13) A.D. 1837, lst Jan. Great earthquake in Pal. by which 
the town of Safed was destroyed, with many of the 
inhabitants (Tristram, Land of {sraci, p. 581). 


4. ORIGIN OF EARTHQUAKE PHENOMENA.— 
From the observations made by Hopkins, Lyell, 
and others regarding the cause and nature of 
earthquakes, it seems clearly established that they 
have their origin in some sudden impact of gas, 
steam, or molten matter, impelled by gas or steam 
under high pressure, beneath the solid crust. The 
effect of such impact is to originate a wave of 
translation tlrongh the crust, travelling outwards 
from a focus, and causing a movement of the 
surface to greater or less distances. These waves 
of translation ean in some cases be represented on 
a map by curved lines; each line representing 
approximately an equal degree of seismal intensity. 
That there is an intimate connexion between 
earthquake shocks and volcanic action is proved 
by the fact that eruptions from volcanic craters 
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are generally preceded by earthquake shocks, and 
these latter are more frequent in those regions 
where volcanoes, either aetive or extinet, abound. 
At the same time, the most destructive earth- 
quakes are not necessarily in the neighbourhood 
of voleanoes, many of the most disastrous having 
oceurred in places far removed from centres of 
eruption ; as, for example, those of Lisbon in 1755, 
and of Charleston in Ν Ameriea in 1886. Such 
cases as these have given rise to the view that 
active volcanoes act as safety-valves for the escape 
of the elastie gases and vapour underlying tlie 
crust.” 


LITERATURE.— Hopkins, ‘ Theory of Earthquakes,’ in Rep, Brit. 
Assoc. 1847, Ὁ. 33; Mallet, Harthquake Catalogue, ibid. 1858 ; 
Lyell, Principles of Geology, vol. ii.; Prestwieh, Geology, vol. 1. 
eh. 18, with map of earthquake areas; Judd, Volcanoes, ed. 
1888, p. 343; Hull, Voleanoes, Past and Present, Contemp. 
Seience Ser. Ὁ. 217 (1892): for the earthquakes referred to in 
Bible, Plumptre, Biblical Stedies, 136; Andrews, Life af Our 
Lord, 561, 575; Schirer, 110), 1. 1. 403, 426; Pusey on Am 411, 

K. HULL. 

EASE.—The subst. is found ehiefiy in the 
plirase ‘at ease,’ whieh has both a good and a bad 
meaning: Ps 25% ‘His soul shall dwell at ease; 
and his seed shall inherit the earth’ (s\va ‘in 
good’); but Am 61 ‘ Woe to them that are at ease 
in Zion’ (0355), so Job 125, Ps 123, Is 32%, 
Zee 15 with same Hebrew. Once ‘ease’ means 
‘relief,’ Sir 3814 ‘ that which they give for ease and 
remedy to prolong life’ (ἀνάπαυσις, RV ‘ relief’). 
Elsewhere ‘rest’ or ‘enjoyment,’ as Dt 28% 
‘among these nations shalt thou find no ease’ 
(wat nb): Jth 1% ‘there he took his ease, and 
banqueted’ (ἣν ἐκεῖ ῥαθυμῶν) ; Lk 12 ‘take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry’ (ἀναπαύου). But in 
Apocr. the word occurs as the opposite of diffi- 
culty, as 2 Mac 2 ‘that they that are desirous to 
commit to memory might have ease’ (εὐκοπία), 277 
‘it is no ease’ (οὐκ εὐχερές). In these places we 
should now use the adverb ‘easily.’ But we still 
have ‘with ease,’ asin Jg 20% ‘they . . . chased 
them, and trod them down with ease’ (ami, RV 
‘at their resting place’). 

But the meaning of this passage is uneertain ; Moore thinks 
the Heb.is corrupt. The word menaihdh means ‘a resting place,’ 
as Nu 1083, and is often translated ‘rest’ (see Cox on Ru 1%); 
but it may be a place-naine here, as AVm ‘from Menuchah,’ 
RVm ‘at Menuhah’; there is, however, no prep. in the Heb. 
The older versions are at a loss. The AV rendering is from the 
Geneva Bible ‘ehased them at ease,’ with marge. ‘drove them 
from their reste.’ Taverner gives ‘ehased them to Menoah’; 
Cov. ‘folowed upon them unto Menuah’; Bishops’ ‘ehased 
them diligently,’ m. ‘from their rest’; Wye., Douay, ‘neither was 
there any rest of men dying,’ after Vulg. ‘nee erat ulla requies 
morientium.’ The LXX is ἀπὸ Nové; Luther ‘bis gen Menuah’; 
Ostervald ‘depuis Ménuha.’ On the whole it seems best, if we 
are to aceept the text, to take the word as a plaee-name; and 
then Ostervald is probably nearest the mark ‘depuis Ménuha 
jusqu’ ἃ Popposite de Guibha,’ 

The verb has always the meaning of ‘give 

ye 3 . Ἃ . . 
relief’; but that may be either by lightening a 
burden, as 2Ch 10% ‘ease thou somewhat the 
grievous servitude of thy father’; or by removing 
it altogether, as Is 1% ‘I will ease me of mine 
adversaries’ (onjx), 2 Es 7® ‘if he did not so of 
his goodness, that they which have eommitted 
iniquities might be eased of them, the ten thou- 
sandth part of men should not remain living’ (εξ 
alleventur). Cf. Jer. Taylor (1630), Hors, iti. 90, 
‘L am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory 
Gandergoose .. . eatches me by the goll’; and 
Pope, Odyss. xxi. 342, ‘Kase your bosoms of a 
fear so vain.’ Tindale meant to express the 
removal of the burden when he tr? Mt 1178 ‘Come 
unto me all ye that laboure and are laden, and ] 
will ease you’; and so 1105 11? Cov. ‘their pro- 

*The theory of Mr. I. Mallet differs somewhat froin the 
above; briefly stated, he considers that earthquakes originate 
in shocks eaused by the strain overcoming the resistance along 
lines of fraeture traversing tlie earth’s erust; this strain being | 


due to the secular cooling of the erust and eonsequent con- 
trection (ΠΤ απ. Roy. Irish Acad. vol. xxi.). 


phetes laye the yocke vpon them, but they ease 
them not of their burthen.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EAST, CHILDREN OF THE  (oipvy3, υἱοὶ 
dvaro\@v).—A general name for the inhabitants of 
the eountry east of Palestine, especially the 
Syrian desert, but also including what was known 
of Arabia; in Jg 6° 7 and 8", the Children of 
the East are eoupled with Midian and Amalek ; 
in Jer 49% with Kedar. The mention of their 
γνῶ, or Dedawin eneampments (Ezk 25+ 2°), whieh 
they are to erect on the lands of Moab and 
Ammon, identifies them with the Ishmaelites, of 
whom the same technieal term is used. ‘To their 
proverbial wisdom reference is made in 1 K 5” and 
is 191, and it is probably the reason why the author 
of the Book of Job made his hero one of them (Job 
1. In Gn 29! ‘the land of the children of the E.’ 
might seem to be Mesopotamia; but it is more 

robable that different views of the habitation of 
aban are conflated in that ehapter. 
1). 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA.—See Drab Sea, 


EASTER, used in AV as the tr. of τὸ πάσχα in 
Ac 124 ‘intending after I. to bring him forth to 
the people.’ RV has substituted correctly ‘ the 
Passover.’ The anachronism of AV was inherited 
from older VsSs which avoided, as far as κα 
expressions which eould not be understood by the 
people. A. C. HEADLAM. 


EBAL or OBAL.—i. Name of a son of Joktan 
(Saiy Gn 10% MT, day ἐδ. Sam., Γαιβάλ Lue, 1 Ch 
1**), probably representing a place or tribe in 
Arabia, There are several plaees in §. Arabia 
with names approximating to the Hebrew forms, 
e.g. Aibén, a mountain near San‘a frequently 
mentioned by Hamdani; ‘Obal, a plaee in the 
neighbourhood of, Hujailah visited by Glaser 
(Skizze, ii. 427); “Abil, mentioned by Halévy; but 
till more is known of the source of the ethnologieal 
tables in Gn, it is impossible to assign any proba- 
bility to such identifieations. Derivatives from 
the root ᾿αὖδὲ oceur as tribal names at the eom- 
mencement of Islam (1 ἃ} al-‘ariis, viii. 4), and it is 
likely that the author had in mind some tribe, 
otherwise unknown, bearing such an appellation. 
2. Name of a son of Shobal son of Seir (S2y Gn 
3675, 1 Ch 153). 1). 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


EBAL (92'y, Arab. εἱ -Jslamtyeh). —Ebal and 
Gerizim, the mounts of Cursing and Blessing, form 
the most eonspieuous and important summits of 
the hills of Samaria. This distinction is due partly 
to their superior height and to their eentral posi- 
tion in the whole land, but ehiefly to the deep eleft 
between them which breaks the outline of the long 
mountain ridge running N. and 8. This natural 
pass between E. and W., led up to by wheat- 
growing plains on each side, became inevitably a 
place of importance both for purposes of eommerce 
and in times of war. The existence of a branch of 
the main road from N. to 8. leading through the 
narrow opening between Ebal and Gerizim, would 
still further tend to make the locality familiar and 
important. It needed only the additional eireum- 
stance of numerous fountains in the fertile hollow 
where the bases met, to create an Oriental town 
where the traveller might rest in safety and the 
inhabitants would possess all that was necessary 
for man and beast. Such a town was the ancicnt 
Shechem (Gr. Neapolis, Arab. Nabltis), ecenpying 
the defile where it is only 150 yds. wide. 

This attractiveness and convenience of the plaee 
is exemplified in the lives of Abraham and Jacob; 
the former arriving here on his first entry into the 


| land of Canaan (Gn 12°7), and Jacob resting at 
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the same spot on his return from Paddan-aram 
(Gn 338"), 

Ebal and Gerizim face N. and §., the latter 
being the more celebrated in religious history, but 
the N. summit (3077 ft.) being 200 ft. Ingher, and 
commanding a more free and extensive prospect. 

1. View of the Land from Hbal.—The beginning 
of the ascent from Nablis is over grass of intensest 
green and enamelled lustre, through irrigated 
vegetable gardens of rank luxuriance, and under 
foliage of juicy transparency sparkling in the sun- 
light—one of the most fertile and picturesque spots 
in Palestine. 

Above this, one enters immediately upon the 
silvery grey of the olive trees, wluch rapidly 
become scanty and irregular as the path opens in 
earnest upon the mountain climb. Then stony 
terraces and rocky face, with thistles and thorny 
shrubs, until the traveller reaches the broad, bare 
summit, and stands upon the central height of the 
whole land. Looking N., one sees Mt. Hermon 
towering aloft in the distance, glimmering with 
snow-streaked crests beyond the boundary plain in 
which lay Abel (Ibl), Baal-gad (Caesarea Philippi, 
Banias), and Dan (Tell el-Kadi). OntheE., rising 
steeply from the Jordan bed, is seen the long, 
slumbrous, uniform ridge of Gilead and Moab. To 
the §., conspicuous summits can be identified in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus.; and to the W., 
beyond the lower hills and patchwork of broad 
pain, the yellow coast-line sweeps from Jaffa to 

armel. 

Such a commanding view from such a central 
point emphasizes at once the limitations of the 
land and the grandeur of the events that have 
given it immortality. 

2. Lveligious Connexion.—One of the most im- 
portant of those events was the arrival at this 
spot of Abraham in his journey of faith to the 
Jand of Canaan, and his receiving by the terebinth 
of Moreh a promise from the Lord, ‘unto thy seed 
will I give this land’ (Gn 127). It was fitting that 
the fulfilment of the promise, after more than 400 
years of waiting and preparation, should receive 
its great public announcement at the very place 
where it had been given. It was also deeply 
appropriate that in a land where customs and 
occupations, scenery and social life, were to bea 
storehouse of parable and moral teaching to the 
world, its central heights of Ebal and Gerizim 
should be baptized into this service and be known 
as the mountains of Cursing and Blessing. It 
was accordingly here that Joshua (Jos 830-30) 
assembled the congregation, and erected the 
memorial altar according to the command and 
detailed instructions of Moses (Dt 11289 and 27. 
28). In addition to the duty of formal compliance 
with such a command, there was an inner urgency 
of the hour that called for such an act of declara- 
tion and decision. During the past 40 years the 
Isr. had received the discipline of adversity : they 
were now to face the greater temptation of success. 
The emergency was a suitable one for setting forth 
the moral regalia of the kingdom, and the re- 
sponsibilities of its service. The recent expericnce 
at Jericho and Ai had emphasized the plain condi- 
tions of triumph and failure. Still further the 
incident of the Gibeonites, and the rumour of 
confederated opposition, set before them the 
dangers and difheulties of the work. And so on 
that memorable day, in the defile between Ebal 
and Gerizimn, the Isr. entered upon the inheritance 
of the promises in the only way that it can be 


entered—through the door of complete and con- | 
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hollow of the hills rested the sacred ark that had 
so unetringly guided them in their journeyings, 
and was now pointing to the final resting-place of 
secure possession. Up the opposing sides of Ebal 
and Gerizim, six tribes to each, rising with the 
mountain slopes and terraces in solid masses where 
the ground was level, with fluttering groups and 
sprinklings on points of advantage, all bright 
colours mingling with the predominant white, the 
whole congregation of Israel was drawn up—an 
army in array for the battle of life. It was the 
Coronation Day of the Moral Law. God could 
not do more for His people, and, to invert the 
familiar phrase, His extremity became man’s 
opportunity. If righteousness could come by 
law, it might have come then and continued. As 
the solemn entail of forfeiture was proclaimed from 
Ebal, and the bright succession of blessings from 
Gerizim, the announcement was received with an 
acclamation of amens. It was a mingling of the 
two voices of Destiny and Disposition, of Divine 
purpose and human choice. 


LiTERATURE.— Robinson, BRP; Stanley, Sinat and Patl.; 
Thomson, Land and Book; Smith, Hist. Geog.; Murray’s and 
Bedeker's Guide Books. G. M. MACKIE. 


EBED (1:}).---1. The father of Gaal, who headed 
the rebellion against Abimelech (Jg 9°), 2, One 
of those who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(Ezr 86), called in 1 Es 882 Obeth. 


EBED-MELECH (a)p73y).—An Ethiop. eunuch, 
at whose intercession and by whose personal 
exertions Jeremiah was released from the pit- 
prison of Malchiah. For this kindly service E. was 
promised immunity from the fate of his companions 
at the capture of Jerus. (Jer 387% 39/7), It is pos- 
sible that the name E., which means ‘servant of 
[the] king,’ may have been an official title. A ver 
ancient seal (see fig. on p. 258 of Benzinger’s Hed. 
Arch.) is inscribed ‘Obadiah servant of the king’ 
(Obadjahu ‘ebhed hammelekh). More probable, 
however, is the view of Gray (Heb. Prop. Names, 
117, 147), who takes Melech as a divine name. 

J. A. SELBIE, 

EBENEZER (ἼΝΠ yay or j3axz ‘Stone of help’). 
—Mentioned three times in 18. According to 4! 
δὲ it is the scene of a great defeat of the Isr. at the 
hands of the Phil. in the time of Eli, while in 713 it 
is the name of a stone set up by Samuel to com- 
memorate a great victory over the Philistines ; it is 
further noticeable that in 71:3 the name is appar- 
ently given for the first time, though the victory 
there described happened some twenty years after 
the events of ch. 4151. In 713, which belongs to a 
somewhat later document, E. is placed under 
Beth-car, and between Mizpah and Hasshen (‘ the 
tooth’); but we must here follow the LXX (τῆς 
παλαιᾶ5), and read ‘ between Mizpah and Jashan (or 
Jeshanalh )’; the latter (cf. 2 Ch 13") is probably the 
modern ‘Ain Sinia, to the N. of Bethel. On this 
view, E. would lie somewhere at the head of the 
valley of Aijalon ; this site is further favoured by 
the notice in 415, The more generally accepted 
theory, however, places E. more to the south, at the 
head of the vale of Sorek, and either identifies the 
stone set up by Samuel with the great stone at 
Bethshemesh (618) or places it in the immediate 
neighbourhood. But this identification does not 
suit 7}2, and is hardly compatible with the narra- 
tive of 4-7}. See G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 2251. J. F. STENNING, 


EBER (72y).—1. The eponymous ancestor of the 


scious surrender to the will of God. They were to || HEBREWS (which see), great-grandson of Shem, 


possess the land, but not for themselves. The | 


son of Shelah, and father of Peleg and Joktan 


assemblage was on a scale of vastness suitable to | (Gn 10% 114, 1 Ch 118: 18-5), perhaps used te 


the moral elevation of the thought. In the central | ally for Israel in Nu 24% (but see Dillm. a 


loc.). 
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2. The representative of the priestly family of 
Amok in the days of Joiakim, Neh 12% 3A 
Gadite family name, 1Ch 5%. Δ, 5. The name of 
two Benjamite families, 1 Ch 8!**?, See GENE- 
ALOGY. J. A. SELLIE. 


EBEZ (y3x), ‘white.’—A city of Issachar (Jos 
19”). The site is uncertain. Probably the ruin 
El-Beidhah, ‘the white,’ east of Carmel. 517 
vol. i. sheet v. C. R. CONDER. 


EBIASAPH.—See ABIASAPH. 


EBONY (o325 hobnim).—The Arab. name for 
this wood is very near the Heb., being edniis. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the identity 
of the wood intended in the single passage in which 
it is mentioned (Ezk 2718), It was brought to Tyre 
by merchants from Dedan, on the Pers. Gulf. It 
is the black heart-wood of Diospyros Ebenum, L., 
and several other species of the same genus, trees 
growing to a large size in Ceylon and 5. India. 
ἢ. Ebenum, however, furnishes the best wood. It 
resembles the common and the Japanese persimmon 
in its mode of growth and inflorescence, and in 
bearing an edible fruit, between a pome and a 
berry. The sap-wood is white and valueless, but 
the heart often yields a log 2 ft. in diameter, and 
10 to 15 ft. long. G. E. Post. 


EBRON (j53y).—A town in the territory assigned 
to Asher (Jos 1955 RV; wrongly written Hebron in 
AV, as if from j29, the name of the famous Judean 
city). It is just possible that we should read 
“Thin, for ‘Ebron, the latter form having arisen 
from the substitution, not uncommon, of Ἵ for 7. 
It is noteworthy that this name, ‘Ebron, occurs 
but once, while in the other name-lists for Asher 
(Jos 21°, 1 Ch 674) we have an ‘Ebdon or ‘Abdon, 
which is absent here. This supposition has the 
support of twenty MSS (Gesenius). It is, how- 
ever, in conflict with the ancient versions, all of 
which give ‘Ebron, with the single exception of B, 
which unaccountably has EBay. From the order 
in which the towns are mentioned, we should seek 
for E. somewhere north of Cabal, and south of 
tehob, Hammon, and Kanah. No certain identi- 
fication has yet been made: in position the ruin 
of “Abdeh answers well enough the condition 
indicated. Twelve miles north of Cabal, about 
10 miles N.N.E. of Acre, and 3 miles east of 
Achzib,—the modern Ez-Zib,—it ocenpies a slight 
eminence on the northern edge of the Plain of 
Acre, the mountains rising like grim guardians 
behind. If we accept the identification of ‘Ebron 
with “Abdon, this seems to be the most probable 
site. W. EwIna. 


ECBATANA.—See ACHMETHA. 


ECCLESIASTES (nbn> Koheleth, LXX Ἔκκλησι- 
αστής, Aq. Kwdé@).—1. The TITLE.—This presents 
some difficulties, which have scarcely as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. The word isa fem. part. 
of the Qalconj. The verb is not found elsewhere in 
this conj. In the Hiph. the word means ‘to call 
an assembly together.’ It is commonly held that 
here the Qal is used with the force of the Hiph., 
and that Koheleth means ‘one who convenes an 
assembly.’ ‘There have been other interpretations, 
such as ‘a collector of sayings,’ or ‘one who 
gathers wisdom froin various quarters.’ But since 


philosophers, Stoic, Epicurean, and others, whose 
opinions were influential at the time when the book 
was composed’ (Tyler, He. 59). But this is too 
artificial to be probable, and it seems best to fall 
back on the common view, that A. means ‘ the 
convener of an assembly.’ A greater difliculty is 
caused by the fem. form. This has been explained 
on the hypothesis that the speaker is Wisdom, 
impersonated in Solomon, and /. is fem. as agree- 
ing with the fem. word for Wisdom. This view has 
been taken by Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, and others. 
Against this, however, serious objections may be 
urged. Itis strange that Wisdom should be no- 
where mentioned as the speaker. Further, it is 
barely conceivable that Wisdom should have used 
some of the language put into the mouth of K. 
(117-18 723 ete.), or that Solomon should be regarded 
as her impersonation, considering the experiences 
through which the speaker says that he has passed. 
Again, the tone of the discourses is so different 
from what we find in those passages where Wisdom 
is actually represented as speaking, that if the 
writer had intended to make Solomon the sjokes- 
man of Wisdom he would have felt it necessary, 
in view of this striking difference, to say so 
explicitly. Itis also to be observed that the verb 
used with ΑΚ, is mase., and on the view we are 
discussing it is explained by the theory that the 
fem. Wisdom speaks through the masc. Solomon. 
The objections already urged against the identifi- 
cation of A. with Wisdoin have led to the view 
that we are to find in the fem. form, not a 
distinction of sex, but a variation in meaning, 
In other words, the Preacher is a male, but the 
fem. termination conveys a special shade of mean- 
ing. This gives a better account of the use of 
the mase. verb. The word may then mean ‘one 
who holds the office of a teacher or preacher’ 
(Delitzsch, Nowack, Cheyne), or, 1f the fem. has an 
intensive force, ‘the great orator’ (W. Wright, 
RVm). Kuenen feels himself unable to decide 
between the view that K. is Wisdom and that the 
fem. does not express distinction of sex. The 
arguments for the latter view seem to be stronger, 
and we should probably interpret A. to mean ‘ one 
who holds the office of teacher.’ The title Heclesv- 
astes comes from the LXX. 

That by A. the author means Solomon has been 
subject to dispute, but should admit of none. He 
is identified with ‘the son of David, king in Jerus.’ 
(1'), and says of himself, 1, &., was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem.’ The son of David who was 
king is best explained strictly and not loosely to 
mean descendant. After the division of the king- 
dom a king could not have spoken of himself as 
reigning over Israel in Jerusalem. It is also clear 
that Solomon is the king whose varied experiences 
of wisdom and luxury are referred to in chs. 1 
and 2. 

2. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The book was, till 
the period of critical investigation, almost univers- 
ally ascribed toSolomon. Some writers still support 
this view, though it is abandoned by all critics of 
eminence. The main reason is that Koheleth 
speaks in the first person, and therefore if the 
author was not Solomon he would be deceiving his 
readers. This does not follow. The author of Job 
uses the literary vehicle of a debate to reach the 
solution of his problem. Here the writer has 
chosen an autobiographical sketch of Solomon as 
his literary vehicle. And he has done so for 
reasons which are quite obvious. Solomon was the 


the verb is always uscd with ref. to persons and | typieal representative of Wisdom, and the author 


never with ref. to things, these are untenable. 


wished to set forth his conclusions as those of a 


Tyler urges that the causative force cannot be put | man who had brought the deepest and sanest 


into the word, and he explainsit to mean ‘one who | reflection to bear upon life. 


ws an assembly.’ Aohecleth would thus be a personi- 
fication of ‘an ideal assembly of those Jewish 


But it was also im- 
portant that his experience should be wide, and his 
opportunities of testing the value of life in its 
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various forms of the fullest. Here Solomon admir- 
ably served lis purpose. Not only was he the wise 
man, but he was aking whose magnificence has 
passed into a proverb, and who was able to gratify 
every wish. He was thus able to wring the most 
out of life, and from him the sentence ‘ All is 
vanity ’ would come with greater force than from 
any Other. This is no proof that he is not the 
author, but it removes any antecedent prejudice 
against the denial of the Solomonic authorship, 
based on the statements of the book. 

The objections to the Solomonic authorship are 
overwhelming. The very language qnoted to prove 
it is seen on examination to be unfavourable to it. 
Solomon can hardly have said ‘I was king,’ as if he 
had ceased to be so, for he reigned till his death. 
The words ‘over Israc] in Jerus.’ are most naturally 
explained by the writer’s knowledge of kings of 
Israel who did not reign in Jerusalem. And since it 
was his own father who had made Jerus, the royal 
city, and Solomon had not been preceded by a long 
line of kings, he could scarcely have spoken of ‘ all 
that were before me in Jerus.’ (116 27%), There are 
also many passages which do not suit the Solomon 
of history. The writer speaks with bitterness of the 
oppression of the weak and the perversion of 
judgment. Solomon would not have tolerated such 
abuses if he had felt them so keenly as the author. 
Certainly, so far from feeling any keen distress at 
oppression, his government was systematically 
oppressive. The words of the author do not impress 
us as those of a king who stands above his subjects, 
but as those of a subject sympathizing with the 
misery of his fellow-subjects. Instead of judgment 
and righteousness he sees wickedness, and bids 1115 
readers not to wonder at oppression and violence. 
The State is not well-ordered and prosperous asin the 
time of Solomon. ‘ Folly is set in great dignity, 
and the rich sitin low places.’ Thisis an error which 
proceeds from the ruler. Servants ride on horses, 
and princes walk on the earth. Nor can the 
reference to the king’s system of spies, and the 
writer’s bitter advice based upon it, be seriously 
regarded as from a king (10%). Other references 
to kings (415-16 10/617) are equally inconceivable in 
Solomon’s mouth. Nor has the popular view, that 
Solomon wrote the book in Is old age after 
repenting of his idolatry, any support in the book 
itself. Krom beginning to end there is no con- 
fession of wrong-doing, no ref. to idolatry, no hint 
ofrepentance. It dwells on the unsatisfying nature 
of life, but penitent confession is quite alien to its 
whole spirit and purpose. The author is certainly 
not a satisfactory or edifying penitent. 

But the same conclusion that Solomon cannot 
be the anthor is shown by the language. The 
linguistic evidence is so decisive that Delitzsch has 
said, in words that have been quoted with approval 
by many critics since: ‘If the Book of Κα, be of old- 
Solomonic origin, then there is no history of the 
Heb. language.’ And Driver, whose opinion on 
such a matter is of exceptional value, says: ‘ Lin- 
guistically, K. stands by itself in OT. The Heb. 
in which it is written has numerous features in 
common with the latest parts of OT, Ezr, Neh, Ch, 
Est, but it has in addition many not met with in 
these books, but found first in the fragments of 
Ben-Sira (¢. B.C. 200) or in the Mishnah (ce. A.D. 200). 
The characteristic of the Hebrew in which these 
iatest parts of OT are written is, that while many 
of the old classical words and expressions still con- 
tinue in use, and, in fact, still preponderate, the 
syntax is deteriorated, the structure of sentences is 
cumbrous and inelegant, and there is a very 
decided admixture of words and idioms not found 
before, having usually atimities with the Aramaic, 
or being such as are in constant and regular use in 
the Heb. of post-Christian times (the Mishnah, etc.). 


And this latter element is decidedly larger and 
more prominent in Ee than in either Est or 
Ezr- Neh-Ch’ (LOY, 444). The phenomena, in fact, 
are consistent only with the post-exilic date, and 
the Solomonic authorship is therefore out of the 
question. The detailed evidence may be found 
in Delitzsch’s Com. (Germ. ed.), or in Wright’s 
Ecclesiastes, Excursus iv. (see also Driver, LOT 
as above). 

Critics who deny the Solomonic authorship, ὃ,6. 
all critics who need be taken into account, are 
unanimous in assigning the book to the post-ex. 
period. There are two main theories—one that it 
belongs to the later years of the Pers. period, which 
came to a close B.c. 332: the other, that it comes 
from the Gr. period, and should be dated about B.c. 
200. The former is the view of Ewald, Delitzsch, 
Ginsburg, and Cheyne in his Job and Solomon. In 
favour of the latter are Néldeke, Kuenen, Hitzig, 
Tyler, Plumptre, Cornill, and Toy; while Cheyne 
in his Founders thinks it is probably correct. 
Nowack and Driver think the language points to 
the later date, but is not decisive ; and so much is 
undoubtedly correct, if we onght not to accept the 
later date on the ground of the linguistic evidence 
alone. There are other criteria of importance. 
The political conditions implied yield valuable 
data. Cornill says: ‘The general picture of the 
circumstances makes us fix on a period of complete 
anarchy, in which well-ordered political life cannot 
be spoken of, worthless revolutionaries seize the 
government and exhaust the country, and politica. 
wisdom is recognized to consist in a dull, listless 
submission to despotism and tyranny’ (Lindlect. 
251). The justice of this description is clear from 
these passages, 41:3 5° 107-20. This compels us to 
place it at the earliest in the lJater years of the 
Pers. period, and precludes a date in the earlier 
part of that period. But it will suit equally well 
the date in the Gr. period, about B.c. 200. Hitzig 
thinks on account of 101 that its date is B.c, 204, 
when Ptolemy Epiphanes ascended the throne at 
the age of five. He takes 915:16 to be an allusion to 
the siege of Dora in B.C. 218. But this did not 
succeed owing to the strength of the place, not 
because a poor wise man delivered it. He explains 
413-16 of the high priest Onias (‘the old and foolish 
king’) and his nephew Joseph (‘the poor and wise 
youth’), but the statements of the passage are not 
true of them. The political circumstances admit of 
either date. Kuenen thinks that the cosmopolitan 
tone of the book speaks for its origin in the Gr. 
period ; but, as Nowack points out, this is character- 
istic of Heb. Wisdom generally. In its attitude 
to the doctrine of a future life Kuenen regards it 
as a forerunner of Sadduceeism. The writer’s views, 
it is true, are those of the older Heb. theology, but 
they are put forth in opposition to the newer 
doctrine. Nowack thinks that these arguments 
would tell rather in favour of a Maccabean date, 
when the two tendencies of Pharisaism and Saddu- 
ceeism became explicit. This does not follow, since, 
as Kuenen points out, while he is a forerunner of 
the Sadducees, he is so little a Sadducee that 
Graetz could regard him as a disciple of Hillel. 
This is most naturally explained by the view that 
he wrote before the rise of these distinct parties. 


The most plausible argument in favour of the later date is 
derived from the supposed influence of Gr. philosophy. Tyler 
was the first to work out in detail the supposed influences of 
post-Aristotelian philosophy, and he was followed by Plumptre 
in hisCommentary. Afulland apparently conclusive refutation 
may be found in Cheyne’s Job and Sol. (see also Nowack). Tyler's 
view is that the signs of acquaintance with Stoicism and Epicure- 
anism are unmistakable, The author, however, he takes to be 
neither Stoic nor Epicurean, but one who leaves the doctrines of 
the two schools side by side in order to warn his readers against 
studies which could conduct to no certain goal, but led to 
opinions so opposed. The following points of contact with 
Stoicism are adduced. The doctrine that man should lve 
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according to nature is set forth in the cataloguc of Times and 
Seasons (31:3), The doctrine of cycles, according to which 
history presents no progress, but only movement in a circle, is 
found in the description of the endless round in which the affairs 
of men move, so that all effort secures no progress but only 
return to a former condition (171), Fatalism is present in both ; 
both regard the weaknesses of men asa kind of insanity, and 
both dwell on the nothingness οἵ life. But no weight can be 
attached to these. The dreary repetition which character- 
izes life is not put forward asa philosophical doctrine, but as 
something taught by observation and experience. The sense of 
the emptiness of life is due to disillusion, and was not learnt 
ina school of philosophy, butin the hard school of life. Fatalism 
is only a coincidence, the Semite has a natural tendency to it. 
The view that the weaknesses of men are a kind of insanity is a 
genuine idea of Heb. Wisdom, which treats wisdom and folly as 
moral rather than intellectual. And the catalogue of Times and 
Seasons contains in its main idea nothing that cannot be well 
derived from Heb. thought. The traces of Epicureanism are 
equally unsatisfactory. Men are as beasts, coming from the dust 
and returning to it; pleasure is the highest good, esp. in the 
form of undisturbed tranquillity. The rivers run into the sea, 
yet the sea does not fill, the body is dissolved into its elements, 
The parallels are commonplace, and no distinctively Epicurean 
doctrine is to be found. It needed no acquaintance with Gr. 
philosophy to learn that man returned to dust, or that the sea 
was not filled by the rivers that fed it, or that pleasure was good 
if enjoyed in moderation. The comparison of man to the beasts 
that perish might occur to a Hebrew who did not accept the 
newer view of the future life. For traces of either Epicureanism 
or Stoicism the appeal is often to late authorities. And the 
coincidences are either unreal or insignificant, or readily ex- 
plained from Heb. as well as Gr. ideas. We can therefore 
hardly rely on this allered influence of Gr. philosophy as a 
criterion of date. WKuenen thinks that the proofs break down, 
and that the philosophical element in the stricter sense is 
absent. Buta general influence, he thinks, may be detected. 
And if the date in the Gr. period is accepted, we may believe 
that the writer was susceptible to the iufiuence of the atmo- 
sphere of Gr. thought, rather than of any special view. 


So far, then, as the arguments for the two dates 
gu, they cannot be said to be decisive. The lin- 
guistic arguinent, pleads strongly for the later date, 
and there is no argument to set against it on the 
other side. The balance of probability, therefore, 
dips towards a date c. B.c. 200, though the book may 
possibly belong to the Persian period. Renan has 
pu forward the view that the date is B.c. 125. 

jut it was probably quoted as scripture shortly 
afterwards, which imphes a longer previous history 
than Renan assigns to it. And after the Macea- 
bean struggle we should expect greater religious 
fervour. Graetz’ view, that it belongs to the reign 
of Herod the Great (whom he identifies with K.), is 
poling excluded by the fact that it seems to have 
een quoted as scripture before that time; and 
apart from this it is questionable if the history 
τῳ the Canon will permit of its eomposition so 
ate. 

3. THE INTEGRITY OF THE Book.—Certain pas- 
sages have been suspected by several critics as later 
interpolations. The Epilogue (12°) was the first 
to be suspected, but later the authenticity of the 
following has also been denied, 81:7 75 §' 18 y}% 
1213. 7, The whole of 12°-4, however, does not 
stand or fall together, since vv.%!2 are denied on 
other grounds than νν.} 1. It will be most con- 
venient to take 12°! first. The substance of the 
book evidently ends at 12%. /€. ends on the same 
note as that on which he began, ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.’ In itself, however, this 
does not mark these verses as due to another hand. 
To the end of 12’ Svloinon is represented as speaking, 
and in 129!" the real author may be regarded as 
speaking in his own person, and commending the 
book as the work of one of ‘the wise.’ Nor is it 
any serious argument against this that the author 
is represented in the body of the book as a, king, 
but here as a wise man, for Solomon was the chief 
representative of ‘the wise.’ Itis true that there 
are difficulties in the passage, and some uncommon 
expressions, but in themselves they do not warrant 
the view that the verses are the work of another 
writer. ‘Those who think so regard thein as a 
recomniendation affixed te the work by ἃ later 
hand. But the writer speaks of the author as if he 


were another than himself, in order to keep up the 
assumption of Solomonic authorship. 

The other alleged interpolations raise a much 
more difficult question. 12%" are suspected 
partly on account of their general tenor, partly 
from their reference to the judgment. It seems 
strange to announce as the conclusion of the 
matter, that the teaching of the book may be 
summed up in the injunctions to ‘fear God and 
keep his commandments.’ Its teaching is rather 
that ‘all is vanity and striving after wind,’ and 
that man’s wisest course is to recognize this and 
extract as much pleasure from life as he can. It is 
not denied that the fear of God is advised in the 
book, but that it is its main theme, or the ehief 
lesson to be drawn from it. Kuenen, who gives 
a very long and elaborate defence of the authen- 
ticity of the entire Epilogue, admits that if this 
were interpreted in the highest sense as the one 
thing about whieh man had to concern himself, we 
should be compelled to deny 1918». to the author 
of the rest of the book. He argues, however, that 
the writer simply means that the fear of God and 
keeping of His commandnients is the indispensable 
eondition of enjoying life. Butit is questionable 
whether the explieit words, ‘for this is the whole 
duty of man,’ do not compel us to interpret the 
command in the larger sense which Kuenen denies. 
This passage has been also suspected because of 
its ref. toa judgment. And the same objeetion lies 
against 3! and 11° (‘ but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment’). If 
the referenee is to a judgment after death, it seeins 
improbable that they can be harmonized with other 
passages in the book (cf. 315-21 9% ὁ. 1). But it is 
oossible that a judgment in this life is referred to. 
Lhis requires a change of reading in 3”, when 
instead of ‘there’ (0% sham), ‘he hath appointed ’ 
(ον sda) would be read. It is not clear, however, 
that this yiclds so good a sense, and it is not im- 
probable that in all the passages a judgment after 
death is spoken of. In 12 the difficulty arises 
partly froin the idea, which is thought to be alien 
to the general tenor of the book, partly from its 
incongruity with the context. The eounsel, ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,’ 18 
not what we expect from the author of snch a 
book. Nor do the preceding counsels lead up to 
this. The young man is bidden to rejoice in all 
the days οἱ his life, esp. in the days of his youth, 
remembering the dark days that await him in 
Sheol. But remembering not only these, but all 
the failure of manly vigour and his physical powers, 
and of the zest for pleasure that will come upon 
lim with old age, he would do well to make the 
uiost of his prime of life. This gives a connected 
sense, and one in harmony with the rest of the 
book, aud we obtain it by deleting 12" and con- 
necting 191» with 112°, The meaning in that case 
will be—make the best of your youth in the en- 
joyment of pleasures before the evil days of old 
age come, when you will say, I have no delight in 
them. It is true that the connexion of 12! with 
1110 is a little awkward if 12! is omitted, but the 
connexion in the text is even more awkward. 
Graetz proposes to retain the words wit a slight 
alteration of the Hebrew, and to read, ‘ Reniember 
also thy fountain (t.¢. thy wife) in the days of thy 
youth.’ This is not grotesque, though it has been 
criticized as such; nor even unworthy, for it is an 
exhortation to a life of conjugal purity (in opposi- 
tion to illicit amours), such as we have also in 9°. 
But it is scarcely a happy suggestion. LDickell 
not only adopts tlie correction of the text, but 
attempts to improve the counexion by transposition, 
12” (‘and the spirit return unto God who gave 
it’) may be retained on the ground that it simply 
implies the dissolution of the personality into its 
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original sources, the body will return to dust, the 
spirit toGod. The ‘spirit’ probably means nothing 
more than the breath of life (cf. Ps 104%). No 
very serious objection need be felt to 7° or 813. 8, 

While Kuenen retains these passages (except 12", 
which he regards as altered on dogmatic grounds) 
by denying that they contain anything of a higher 
point of view than we generally find in the book, 
several critics defend the genuineness of the whole, 
with the obvious interpretation. Sanday in his 
Bampton Lectures argues that they must have 
been ineluded, for otherwise a scribe would have 
passed it by, and it would have been simply left 
out of the Canon. This, however, is questionable. 
A. book professing Solomonic authorship would not 
be lightly rejected ; it would be assumed that it must 
really teach true religion, and a few interpolations 
would bring this out more clearly. He also urges 
that it is psychologically more probable that an 
Isr. would ‘have this reserve in the bottom of his 
soul, than that he should give way to blank and 
unrelieved pessimism.’ It is more remarkable to 
find so radical a critic as Cornill defending their 
authenticity. Ile maintains that the same thoughts 
run through the whole book ; the fear of God and 
God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. In his 
very striking passage on the contents of the book 
he says: ‘OT piety has never achieved a greater 
triumph than in the Bk of K.’ (Hinlett. 251). While 
the author sees the misery of the world as clearly 
as our modern pessimists, he is so penetrated by 
the piety of OT that he does not hit on the simplest 
and most obvious solution, that the world is the 
aything of blind chance. He returns to the 
alth of his childhood in a personal God and a 
moral order of the world. 

These views, and they are shared by other critics, 
are of weight. Yet it is doubtful if they do justice 
to the phenomena on the other side. It 15 very 
significant that the author’s meditations end as 
they began—‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 


Would this have been so if he had really fought his. 


way back to the faith of his childhood? Cornill 
seems to overstate the case when he says that similar 
ee run through the book, and that the fear of 
xod and God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. 
The theism of the book is not very pronounced. 
Cheyne says with justice: ‘To me, K. is not a 
theist in any vital sense in his philosophic medita- 
tions. . . . He certainly never lost his theism, 
though pale and cheerless it was indeed, and utterly 
unable to stand against the assaults of doubt and 
despondency.’ Looking at his speculations from a 
somewhat different viewpoint, it might even be 
alleged that K.’s theism is the source of all his per- 
plexities. ‘To every Hebrew, God and Providence 
were convertible notions, and this God, which to Job 
was an immorality, might be to K. a puzzle. Upon 
this theory it may, of course, be urged that rigid con- 
sistency is not to be expected in a man of the writer’s 
temperament, who would speak according to his 
mood. Yet we may surely think that a man of his 
intellectual power and close observation of life 
would have some fixed principles; and we find 
them running through most of his meditations. 
When we find a few sayings that seem to run 
contrary to these, we may either try to explain 
them in harmony with the general view of the 
author, or regard them as interpolations due to a 
working over in the interests of orthodoxy. Either 
course seems preferable to that of leaving them as 
unreconciled contradictions. It seems on the whole 
most probable that at least 1218. 18. are later 
interpolations (assuming that ‘thy Creator’ is 
correctly read in 12"), and possibly also 317 and 
11%, 


as to avoid any conflict with the author’s views. 
The view of Krochmal with reference to the Epilogue must ! 


n the other hand, 127 can be explained so | 


not be passed over in silence. He regarded 1211-12 or 1211-14 (it 
is not clear which) as appended to the whole of the third 
division of the Canon (the Kethubim or Hagiographa), and not 
simply to Ec. Graetz adopted the view that 1211-14 was added 
as the conclusion of the Kethubim, but thought also that the 
collectors of the third Canon added 129-10 as an apology for Ec. 
Renan accepts 129-10 as by the author of Ec, and agrees with 
Krochmal as to 1211-12, and also considers 1213-14 a3 unauthen- 
tic. It is unnecessary to discuss this view, which rests on pure 
hypothesis, and has been alinost; universally rejected. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it remains only to 
speak of the bold and original theory of Bickell. Eng. readers 
may find it presented in Dillon’s Sceptics of OT, with a tr. of 
the book as rearranged, and in Cheyne’s Job and Solomon 
(p. 273 ff.), where it is criticized. Itis that the 1160. MS, from 
which our text is descended met with an accident. The sheets 
became disconnected, and, in replacing them, owing to a turning 
of the 2nd and 3rd sheets inside out, the text was completely 
dislocated, and passages were brought into juxtaposition which 
had originally no connexion with each other. Two sets of 
interpolations were then made. One series was designed to 
connect the verses which had been thus brought together. The 
other interpolations were intended to give the book an orthodox 
tone. The detailed working-out, which is very brilliant and 
ingenious, cannot be exhibited here. We may, however, give 
his results as to the original book and its order. He makes 
the orig. K. to consist of the following passages in the order 
given:—12-212 59. 07 39-48 212.38 96-93 515 211. 101 G8-722. 20 49-58 
1016-116. 5 723-g5a 102-45. 14b 93-10 117-128. The theory is open to 
very serious objections. It is questionable whether it will 
stand the test of exegesis; and to quote Cheyne’s words: ‘ Apart 
from other difficulties in the way of the theory, the number 
and arbitrariness of the transpositions, additions, and alterations 
are reason enough to make one hesitate to accept 10. Kuenen 
also says that it is as good as unthinkable that all the accidents 
assumed should have taken place together, and combined to 
produce our Bk of Ec. Euringer has urged an objection, which 
if valid is fatal to the supposition that such an accident could 
have occurred. It is that, at so early a period, the codex form 
would not be used, but the roll form, and therefore there 
would be no sheets to be dislocated by such accidents as are 
postulated by the theory. 


4, CONTENTS AND THOUGHT.—It is very difficult 
to give an account of the contents of Ke which 
shall be at once clear, brief, and adequate. There 
is very little strict development of the thought, 
and the endless repetition which the writer sees in 
nature and life has its partial counterpart in his 
book. The difficulty is increased by the uncer- 
tainty as to interpolations and the exegesis of 
particular passages. The following outline may be 
given. Vanity of vanities, allis vanity. No profit 
comes to man from all his toil. Nature and man 
go ceaselessly round and round in the same course 
with utterly wearisome monotony, and there is no 
new thing under the sun (151), K. being king over 
Jerus. uses his wisdom to understand the life of men, 
and finds that all is vanity (1/2), He finds, too, 
that the search to know wisdom and folly is vanity, 
and that wisdom brings sorrow (1/18), He tries 
to find happiness in pleasure, and exhausts every 
source of enjoyment, but finds it is all vanity 
(2!-4), Wisdoin far excels folly, yet wise and fool 
perish and are forgotten alike (24"). The aceumu- 
lation of wealth is vanity, for the man who has 
gathered it by toil and wisdom must die and leave 
it to another, it may be to a fool (218-33, The best 
thing in life is to eat and drink, as God permits. 
Yet even this is vanity (2%). <A time is allotted 
for everything. This is the doing of God, who has 
set the world [or eternity] in man’s heart, yet so 
that His plan cannot be understood. Since man 
cannot understand the plan by which the season 
for everything is appointed, he will do well to 
enjoy life as much ashe can. All is fixed unalter- 
ably by God, that men should fear Him (3'""). The 
sight of oppression makes him think that God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked. But man dies 
like the beasts, and should enjoy life while he may, 
for he cannot return to it after he is dead (3163), 
The oppression of the helpless convinces him that 
the dead are in better case than the living, and 
best of all is not to have been born at all (41). 
Successful labour is vanity, for it only causes a man 
to be envied (44-8), The efforts of the lonely man 
to attain wealth are vanity; and there is safet, 
and comfort in the possession of a friend (47:15), 
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poor wise youth succeeded an old and foolish king, 
yet the bright expectations of his rejoicing subjects 
were disappointed (41-16), Be very circumspect in 
your service of God and the vows you make to 
Him, or it will be worse for you (5'*7). Do not be 
surprised at oppression, for the oppressors them- 
selves are under tyranny. [Tar better the state 
which depends for prosperity on the pursuit of 
agriculture [or men are much more on a level than 
they seem; the king himself depends like all his 
subjects on the products of the earth] (555). 
Accumulation of wealth is vanity, for it brings 
little pleasure and much anxiety (519-12, Some- 
times wealth is accumulated by labour and lost by 
misfortune, so that the possessor has no enjoyment 
out of it (5'!"), It is best to eat and drink and 
enjoy life, so far as God gives one the power, and 
thus make life pass without too much reflexion 
(548-0), God sometimes gives the means of en- 
joying life, but withholds the power of enjoyment 
(6'6). ‘Toil is for the appetite which is insatiable, 
the wise is no better off than the fool; possession 
is better than inordinate desire, but this too is 
vanity (67%). The destiny of man has been deter- 
mined for him, he cannot struggle against it, nor 
does he know what is good for him (6), A 
cood name is better than ointment, death than 
birth, sorrow than mirth (7!*). The end is better 
than the beginning, patience than vexation, wisdom 
than property. Whether prosperity or adversity 
be your lot, consider that both come from God, and 
cannot be altered (71:14), Do not go to extremes in 
virtue or vice, in wisdom or folly (115-18), Yetwisdom 
is strength, since all sin and may need it. Gossip 
should not be listened to, for a man is sure to hear 
something unpleasant about himself (7.9.3), It. 
sought wisdom, but could not fully attain it. But 
he found this, that woman was more bitter than 
death, and only the man who pleased God would 
escape her snares. A good man was as one in a 
thousand, but a good woman he had not found at 
all. This was not the fault of God, but of man, who 
had sought out many inventions (7353. Wisdom 
is the best. Be obedient to the king, and in time of 
oppression do not be tempted to rebel, for judgment 
will come on the tyrant (81:9. The wicked some- 
times fare as the righteous, and the righteous as 
the wicked, yet it is better with the righteous than 
with the wicked ; but since all is vanity, it is best 
to eat, drink, and be merry, for that, at any rate, 
will last as long as life (8). However wise a 
man may be, he cannot understand the work of God. 
All men are in His hand, and cannot escape the 
universal lot. Life is bad, but it has hope; death 
comes to all, and with it the loss of consciousness, 
feeling, and activity (8!°-9°). Enjoy life to the full, 
unvexed by scruple as to the approval of God (3); get 
the most out of this hfe, for there is nothing to be 
looked for beyond it (91:10), In the conflict of life 
merit does not ensure success, but it is matter of 
chance and circumstance. Men are snared by 
misfortune as tish are caught in a net. Wisdom is 
better than strength, yet, asin the case of the poor 
man who delivered the city, it meets with inerati- 
tude and forgetfulness (911-10, Wisdom is far better 
than folly, it will guide man aright in his relations 
with princes, save hiin from danger by putting him 
on his guard, and guide him in practical life. Yet 
a capricious tuler may exalt folly (97-104) A 
fool’s talk is worthless, and his labour wearisome 
(101215), Unhappy is the land whose king is a 
child and whose princes are slothful and glutton- 
ous; while that country is blessed whose king is of 
noble character and whose princes are temperate. 


But if the king be bad, it is prudent not to curse him | 
even in secrecy, for his spies are everywhere, and 


will tell hina of it (10"-*"), Be benevolent [or 
prudent], so that you may be safe in time of 
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calamity. Do the work you have to do without 
waiting for the exact circumstances you would like. 
The laws of nature are above you, and the attempt 
to attain too close conformity with them is likely 
to paralyze industry (11°). Life is sweet, but let 
man remember also the days of darkness that 
await him after death. And, remembering these, 
let him enjoy life to the full in his youth, before 
the evil days of old age come on him, when all his 
physical powers will fail, and all appetite for 
pleasure be gone; before his life be shattered, and 
he pass away. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity 
(117-128), 

So end the meditations of K.; for the Epilogue, 
whether in whole or part authentic or not, les 
outside the work itself. There can be little 
question as to the fundamental thought of the 
book. All is vanity, life yields no real satisfaction. 
If we had unlimited means at our disposal to 
secure happiness, it is quite unattainable. ‘The best 
thing is to seek for enjoyment, to eat, drink, and 
bemerry. Yet we should do the author au injustice 
if we regarded him as a mere sensualist. Irom 
gross indulgence he would have turned with disgust. 
It was madness, and no man who valued his peace of 
mind would be enticed by it (cf. his words on ‘ the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets,’7*). Heurges 
rather a moderate enjoyment of the good things of 
life: ‘Hat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart; ... Letthy garments always 
be white; and let not thy head lack ointment. 
Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy vanity.’ Life is a bad 
business at the best, but it lies within our power 
to palliate its misery by prudence and the due 
enjoyment of what little pleasure we can get. And 
we should be all the more eager to make the most 
of our opportunities for pleasure that in the drear 
darkness of Sheol no possibility of enjoyment will 
be found. [His motto is Carpe diem; and if in the 
abstract it be not a high motte, we must remember 
the misery of his time, and the absence of any 
hope of improvement in this world or immortality 
in the next. If we ask the cause of this misery, 
and of the general vanity of life and uselessness of 
all endeavour, it lies in the conditions of human 
life. God has a plan of the world, everything has 
its time and season. But man cannot find out 
what this plan is, and hence rarely orders his life 
in accordance with it. He may think that a 
certain line of conduct will produce a certain 
result ; but it may be quite different, so that life 
may seem ruled by chance, not by law. And he is 


| not master of his own fate. God has ordained this, 


and he helplessly struggles against it. He is 
caught in an evil snare and cannot escape. But 
when K. speaks of God, we may easily read more 


into his language than he meant. J”, the national 
name of the God of Israel, nowhere occurs. K. is 
certainly a theist, and the name of God frequently 
occurs. But God is withdrawn from the life of men 
(‘God is in heaven, and thou upon earth,’ 5°). God 
is to be regarded with fear, and man must be very 
circumspect in his approaches to Him (51-7). Man 
should be very careful in his utterances, and especi- 
ally avoid a hasty vow. If he vows he should not 
defer to pay, for God ‘hath no pleasure in fools,’ 
and if provoked to anger may destroy the work of 
his hands (576), IX.’s conception of God has nothing 
attractive or winning, He is rather set before us as 
the omnipotent Ruler who has ordained all the 
course of history, which man vainly seeks to com- 
prehend, and as the austere Deity on whose favour 
or forbearance none may venture to presume. Such 
enjoyment as may be gained from life in hamnony 
with His laws is legitimate, hence the vratification 
of appetite in a Jegitimate manner has His 
| approval, it is His gift (224 3% 51 19 97 ete.). 
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His view of the future is equally gloomy, but in 
this he stands upon the old ways of thought. 
Men are beasts. ‘For that which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing be- 
falleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other ; 
yea they have all one spirit; and man hath no 
pre-eminence above the beasts: for all is vanity. 
All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again’ (3% °°), On this follows the 
question: ‘Who knoweth the spirit of man whether 
it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast whether 
it goeth downward to the earth ?’ (371). This has 
been interpreted as if the writer meant to say that 
such a distinction really existed. But in face of 
the plain statements just quoted, it is hard to see 
how such a view can be maintained, The state of 
the dead is described in the most cheerless lan- 
guage. ‘The dead know not anything, neither 
have they any more a reward ; for the memory of 
them is forgotten. As well their love as their 
hatred and envy is now perished; neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anything that 
is done under the sun’ (956. ‘There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in Sheol, 
whither thou goest’ (9). ‘Let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many’ (115). 
Sometimes he speaks as though life were worse 
than death, and as if it had been best never to 
have been born at all (43: 8 71). sometimes as if 
death were worse than life (9* 5), though for the 
grim reason that ‘ the living know that they shall 
die ; but the dead know not anything.’ There is 
no fundamental inconsistency ; both life and death 
were so evil, that there was little to choose between 
them, and now one, now the other, might according 
to his mood be esteemed the worse. It would be 
different if we could assume, as some do, that he 
reached a higher point of view. Some of thie 
passages already discussed under the head of the 
Integrity of the Book might be so interpreted. But 
it seems quite decisive against this that he ends his 
work with the words, ‘Vanity of vanities, saith K., 
all is vanity.’ Another passage which has been 
variously interpreted, is 34 ‘ Also He hath set the 
world [or eternity] in their heart.’ The word tr 
‘world’ is odiy, and it is found in this sense in later 
Heb., but nowhere else in OT. It is true that this 
vleads for the sense ‘eternity’ adopted by 

elitzsch, Wright, and others. And this would 

oint to belief in a future life in the higher sense. 

fan has the longing for immortality placed in his 
heart by God. But the context speaks rather for 
the other rendering. God has a plan for the course 
of history, and has given men their labour in which 
they toil. He has set the world in their heart ; in 
other words, He has implanted in men the instinct 
which causes them to busy themselves with the 
things of the world. 

5. CANONICITY OF THE Boox.—It does not fall 
within tlie province of this article to discuss 
whether Ee is or is not rightly included in the 
Canon. But the question of its canonicity is of con- 
siderable historical interest. It is well known that 
in the 2nd cent. A.D. there was dispute about it in 
the Jewish schools. The evidence may be con- 
veniently seen in Wildeboer’s Origin of Can. of OT. 
The question which is disputed by scholars is 
whether it was regarded as canonical in the 1580 
cent. B.C., and whether the later discussions con- 
cerned the question of its right to retain the 

osition it had already attained, or whether it was 

rst admitted into the Canon in consequence of 
these discussions. The question hardly adimits of 
examination in our space, but the evidence seems 
to us to favour the latter view. The reader may 
consult the art. OLD TESTAMENT CANON, and the 
works of Ryle, Buhl, and Wildeboer, especially the 
last. 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. of Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, Graetz, 
Delitzscb, Tyler, Nowack, Plumptre, C. H. H. Wright. The 
Introductions to OT by Kuenen, Driver, Cornill, Wildeboer ; 
A. B. Davidson in Book by Book; W.T,. Davison, Wis. Lit. aj 
OT ; Cheyne, Job and Sol.; Renan, Lecelésiaste trad. de (héb. 
etc. ; Bickell, Der Prediyer tiber ἃ. Wert d. Daseins (1884), and 
Koheleth Untersuch. tiber ἃ. Wert ἃ. Daseins (1886); Dillon, 
Sceptics of OT; C. Taylor, Dirge of Koh, in He. 12; Salmond, 
Christ. Doct. of Immortality, 165 ff., 267 ff. ; and the literature 
A. S. PEAKE, 


ECCLESIASTICUS.—See SIRACH. 


in Strong, Student's Comm. pp. 31-38. 


ECLIPSE.—See ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. 


ED.—In the Hebrew (and also in the Greck) 
text of Jos 22%4 the name given by the two and a 
half tribes to the altar erected by them on the east 
banl* of the Jordan has dropped out. Our English 
translators have filled the gap by inserting Hd as 
the name of the altar in question. For this they 
have the authority of a few MSS (see de Rossi, 
Vari Lectiones Vct. Test., tn loc.). 

The Syriac (Peshitta) reads sminvt ἘΠΕῚ ‘altar 
of witness.’ The suggestion of Dillmann in his 
commentary, Die Bucher Num. Deut. u. Josua 
(1886), that the original text had ΠΣ Gal'ed (as 
Gn 3141, EV Galeed), ‘ Mound of witness,’ has been 
very favourably received (Oettli,{Kautzsch, Bennett. 
See footnote). This name was probably dropped by 
some later copyist or editor who detected therein 
a possible inconsistency with the earlier narrative 
in Gn 31. The MT in its present form can only 
mean that the uname of the altar was the whole 
sentence : It-is-a-witness- between-us- that -J“-is- 
God ! A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


EDDINUS (‘Eddevots B, ᾿Εἰδδινοῦς A), one of the 
‘holy singers’ at Josiah’s passover, 1 Es 1%. In 
the parallel passage 2 Ch 35” the corresponding 
name is Jeduthun, which is read also, contrary 
to MS authority, by AV in 1 Es. The text of 
the latter is probably corrupt. ᾿Ηδδεινοῦς may have 
arisen from one or other of the numerous Gr. 
equivalents (perhaps ᾿Βδειθοῦν) of the name Jedu- 
thun, but a more difficult question is the sub- 
stitution in the same verse of Zacharias (wh. see) 
for Heman. J. A. SELBIE, 


EDEN (;1y).—A Levite in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29" 31"), 


EDEN (γ11}).---1, ‘The children of E, which are 
(not were as in EV) in Telassar’ are enumerated 
in 2K 19" (=Is 8712. amongst the peoples con- 
quered by Sennacherib’s predecessors. Telassar, 
if Schrader is right in identifying it with 1- 
Agurri of the inscriptions, lay on the east of the 
Tigris, and must have been the district to which 
the conquered had been deported, in accordance 
with the custom introduced by Tiglath-pileser IL. 
From their being mentioned along with Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph, we naturally seek for the 
original home of the Béné-Eden in Mesopotamia. 
They are doubtless the Bit-'Adini of the imserip- 
tions, an Aramzan principality in the far west 
of Mesopotamia, some 200 miles N.N.E. of 
Damascus, which we know to have offered a 
stubborn resistance to Assur-nazir-pal, and ἴο 
have been conquered by Shalmaneser I1., B.C. 856 
(see ASSYRIA, pp. 183», 1845). In Ezk 27% Eden 
is mentioned amongst the traders with Tyre. The 
name here also occurs in connexion with Haran, 
and is therefore probably Bié-Adini, although the 


* This location is required by the whole tenor of the narrative. 
The west bank is suggested by v.19 in its present form, and 


| maintained also by RV in v., by a translation of doubtful 


admissibility, ‘in the forefront of the land of Canaan, on the side 
that pertaineth to the children of Israel.’ See further the 
Comm. in éoc., and Bennett’s edition of Josbua in Haupt? 
polychrome OT. 
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conjecture of Margoliouth (see ARABIA, p. 131°), 
that it may be the modern Aden in 8. Arabia, is 
not without plausibility. 


LirerAtuRe.—Schrader, KAT?, 327; Delitzsch on Is 3712; 
Davidson on Ezk 2723; Frd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 4, 98, 184. 


2. ‘The house of Eden’ (AVm and RVm Beth- 
eden) is mentioned in Am 1°, The context has led 
to the inference that it was in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, ‘some royal paradise in that region 
which is still the Paradise of the Arab world’ 
(G. A. Smith, Zwelve Proph. 125). Ewald (Pro- 
phets, 1. 159, Eng. tr.) identifies it with the Para- 
dise of Strabo, xvi. 2-19; and Farrar (Afinor 
Prophets, 53) thinks it may be Bett el -janne 
‘House of Paradise’ (see, however, Driver’s note 
on Am 1°), about eight miles from Damascus, 
referring in support of this view to Porter (five 
Years in Damascus, i. 818). Driver considers the 
most probable identifications to be (1) the modern 
Ehden, 20 miles N.W. of Baalbek; or (2) Bit- 
‘Adini, described above. Wellhausen (AU. Proph. 
68) considers it improbable that Betl-eden is to be 
sought near Damascus, and is sceptical also about 
identifying Aven of the same passage with Baalbek. 
(See, further, G. Hoffmann-in ZAIV, 1883, p. 97; 
Schrader, KAT? p. 442; and esp. Driver, Joel and 
Amos, 132 f., 2287.) J. A. SELBIE. 


EDEN (11»,"Εδεμ).---ὟΥ read that ‘the LorD God 
planted a garden in Eden, eastward, and there put 
the man whom he had formed’ (Gn 98). § i a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads’ 
(v.!°). Two of these were the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
a third was the Pison, which compassed the land of 
Havilah; the fourth being the Gihon, which coni- 
passed Cush. After Adam had been expelled from 
the Paradise, his firstborn, Cain, ‘dwelt in the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden,’ and there built 
the city of Enoch (Gn 4195), 

Eden means ‘ delight’ in Hebrew, and the posi- 
tion of its garden has been assigned to various 
parts of the world. Even the North Pole and 
Australia have found advocates. Josephus (Ané. 
I. 1. 8), the Book of Enoch (xxxii.), and Cosmas 
Indicopleustes place it in the extreme north-east, 
towards the Altai mountains of Mongolia. San- 
son, Neland, Calmet, Bunsen, Keil, and von Raumer 
locate it in Armenia, between the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the Araxes and the Phasis. 
Calvin, Bochart, Huet, Rask, and the modern 
Assyriologists assign it to Chaldwa. Le Clercq 
places it in the neighbourhood of Damascus, be- 
tween the Chrysorrhoas and the Orontes; while 
Heidegger seeks for it in Palestine, near the sources 
of the Jordan; and Hardouin and Halévy in southern 
Arabia. Ienan identifies Eden with Udyana, ‘ the 
garden,’ near Kashmir; LBertheau, Lassen, Obry, 
Spiegel, and Lenormant, with the Meru of the 
Find Puranas, and the Airyana-Vadéja and Hari- 
Berezaiti of the Zoroastrian Vendidid and Avesta. 
Meru seems primarily to have denoted the moun- 
tains above the Pamir, Airyana-Vaéja being the 
country between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and Har&-Berezaiti the Belur -dagh. 
Ezk 28 is appealed to in behalf of the theory 
that the garden of Eden was on a mountain, though 
the text may be differently explained. 

The rivers Pison and Gihon have been the sub- 
ject of a similar variety of identifications. Josephus, 
Eusebius, Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome make 
the Pison the Ganges, Cosmas Indicopleustes identi- 
fies it with the Indus, while the Jewish commen- 
tators, Saadya and Raslii, as well as the Samaritans, 
declare it to be the Nile. The Nile, on the other 


hand, is identified with the Gihon by Joseplius 
3), 


(Ant. τ. 1. most of the Fathers, Kalisch, 


Gesenius, Lengerke, and Bertheau, as well as in 
Sir 24%, The Sept. also, in Jer 218, substitutes 
Gihon (Γηών) for Sihor, the Nile. Cosmas makes 
Gihon the Ganges; the Samaritan version calls it 
the Asképh, which seems to be the Cho-aspes. 
Mohammedan writers identified the Gihon and 
Pison with the Oxus and Jaxartes, whence their 
modern names of Jihfin and Sihfin, which were 
transferred by the Seljuk Turks to the Pyramus 
and Sarus in Cilicia. St. Martin identifies the 
Pison with the waterless Wady er-Ruma in Arabia. 

The cuneiform inscriptions have, however, cleared 
up the geography of the garden of Eden. The 
Sumerian name of the ‘plain’ of Babylonia was 
Edin, which was adopted by the Semites under 
the form of Edinu. Its Assyr. equivalent was 
Zeru, corresponding to the Arab. Zor, the name still 
applied to the ‘depression’ between the Tigvis and 
Euphrates. These rivers formerly flowed unmedi- 
ately into the Persian Gulf, though, owing to the 
silt annually deposited by them, theuancient mouths 
are now more than cighty miles distant from the 
sea. The seaport of primitive Chaldwa was Eridu, 
‘the good city,’ now Abu-Shahrein, which stood 
near the mouth of the Euphrates. In its neigh- 
bourhood was a garden, ‘a holy place,’ wherein 
srew the sacred palm-tree—the tree of life—whose 
roots of bright lapis lazuli were planted in the cos- 
mic abyss, whose position marked the centre of the 
world, and whose foliage was the couch of the 
goddess Bahu, while the god Tanimuz dwelt in 
the shrine under the shadow of its branches, within 
which no mortal had ever entered. An oracle was 
attached to ‘the holy tree of Eridu,’ and Eri-Aku 
(Arioch) calls himself its ‘executor.’ This tree 
of life is frequently represented in the Assyr. 
seulptures, where it 1s depicted with two guardian 
spirits or cherubs, kneeling or standing on either 
side of it. They are winged, with the heads 
sometimes of eagles, sonietimes of men. Lenor- 
mant states that on an Assyrian talisiman in the 
collection of M. de Clereq he found the word 
ivirubu in place of the ordinary sedz or ‘ protecting 
genius’ (Les Origines de ? Histoire, 1. p. 118). The 
flaming sword of the cherubim has its counterpart 
in the sword of Meroedach ‘ with fifty heads,’ ‘ whose 
light gleams forth like the day’; and Sumerian 
texts speak of ‘the wicked serpent,’ ‘the serpent 
of darkness.’ See further, art. CHERUBIM. 

The statement of Genesis, that the river which 
went out of Eden was parted into four heads, is 
explained by the fact that the Persian Gulf was 
held to be a river by the Babylonians, and was 
accordingly called by them nar marratum, ‘the 
bitter river.’ In the second inillenniumB.c.,notonly 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but other rivers besides 
flowed into it; but the tide, which carried the salt 
water a long way up their channels, made it possible 
to speak of their mouths as ‘heads.’ The Tigris 
was called Idigla and Idigna, ‘the encircling,’ in 
Sumerian, and id sienified ‘a river.’ The Pison 
and Gihon were identified by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
with the Uknu and Surappu, which Tiglath- 
pileser 1. couples with the Tigris in southern 
Babylonia (ρον of Lortieth Meeting of British 
Assoc. p. 173). Subsequently he held the Pison to 
be the Arakhtu or canal on which Babylon was 
built; and the Gihon the modern Jikh4a, which 
flows westward from the Euphrates towards A bu- 
Shahrein. Friedrich Delitzsch also identifies the 
Gihon with the Arakhtu, which he believes to be 
the Shatt-en-Nil of to-day; but the Dison with thie 
Pallukat, the Pallacopas of classical geography. 

The names of the two rivers are, however, still 

| unidentified in the inscriptions. but the land of 
| Havilah encompassed by the Pison was the ‘sandy’ 
|yecion of northern Arabia, which extended west- 
i ward towards the frontier of Egypt (Gn 2518, 
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18 15’), The ‘bdellium’ that came from it may 
be the budikhat: of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
which is preceded by the determinative of vegetable; 
the ‘onyx-stone’ or shoham is the Assyr. sdimtu, 
which we are told was brought from the desert 
which lay to the east of Evypt. 

The Gihon is perhaps the Kerkha, which rises 
east of the Tigris among the mountains of Luristan, 
formerly inhabited by the Kosszans, called Kassi 
in the euneiform texts. The whole of Susiana was 
termed Missia or Kyssia by the elassical writers, 
and its two chief rivers were the Eulzeus or Choaspes, 
the modern Ixerkha, and the Pasi-tigris, the modern 
Karin. In a cuneiform text the Ulai or Eulaus 
is described as entering ‘the sea.’ The land of 
Nod or the ‘ Nomads,’ to the east of Edoin, would 
correspond with the country of the nomad Sute and 
Manda in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

Pinches has found the name of Pardésu or ‘ Para- 
dise’ as that of a country, apparently mythological, 
in some Babylonian cuneiform tablets (PSBA, 
Dec. 1896). It is coupled with the ‘land of Bit- 
nor Demy | and in one passage, by a punning ety- 
mology, is derived from the name of ‘the god Esu.’ 


LITERATURE.—Friedr. Delitzsch, Ji’o lag das Paradies ὃ (1881); 
Sayce, HCI 95 ff.; Hommel, Ane. Heb. Tradition, p. 314. 


A. H. SAYCE. 

EDER (73y).—4. Gn 35% ‘ And Israel journeyed, 
and spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder’ (AV 
Eidar). “Eder means ‘a flock’; and the phrase 
Migdal-eder (‘flock-tower,’ cf. Mic 48) would have 
been the appellation given to a tower occupied by 
shepherds fer the protection of their flocks against 
robbers (cf. 2 K 18°, 2 Ch 26"). The tower here 
mentioned lay between Bethlehem and Uebron 
ef. vv.": 27), Jerome mentions a Jewish tradition 
that this Eder was the site of the temple, ‘hunc 
locum Hebrei esse volunt, ubi postea templum 
wedificatum est: et éurrim Ader, turrim gregis 
significare, hoc est, congregationis et coctus: quod 
et Michzas Propheta testatur, dicens ; Et tu turris 
gregis nebulosa, filia Sion.’ Jerome himself, how- 
ever, prefers to think that it was the spot on which 
the shepherds received the angels’ message, ‘ pasto- 
rum juxta Bethleem locus est, ubi vel Angelorum 
rex in ortu Domini eecinit.’ (Quest. in Gen.). The 
tradition that the locality was near Jerusalem 
probably accounts for the verse (3) appearing in 
the LAX before v.% This transposition would 
favour any identification which placed ‘ Migdal- 
Eder’ between Bethel and Bethlehem. The LXX 
transliterates 11y as Tddep. 2. J0s15%. The name 
of one of the towns of Judah ‘in the south,’ close 
to the Edomite frontier. For Eder, the LXX (B) 
gives “Apa; and (A) "Edpal. Conder (PEF Afem. 
111, 236) identifies with Ith. el-“Adfr, 5 miles 5. of 
Gaza. 3.1 Ch 23° 24 The name of one of the 
Levites in the days of David, of the house of 
Merari, and the son of Muhi. For Eder we find 
in the LXX (B) of 1 Ch 23” Αἴδαθ, and of 1 Ch 243° 
Ἦλά, where (A) las”Eéep in both instances. ἄς A 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 8% (AV Ader), where LXX (B) 
gives*Q5nd and (A)*Qédep. H. Τὰ. τ. 


EDIFICATION, EDIFY, EDIFYING. — These 
words are always used in AV in the sense of build- 
ing up spiritually, either (a) the Chureli, or (6) the 
individual Christian. 

The Gr, vb. οἱκοδομέω and subst. o/xed0u4 are used in NT, as in 
class. Greek and in the LXX, in the lit. sense of building—a 
house (Ac 747), tombs (Mt 2329), etc. But our Lord having 
employed the figure of building His Church, which is expressed 
in St. Matthew’s report (Mt 1618) by the verb οἱκοδομξω, the 
metaphor was taken up, and gradually both verb and subst. 
were used with more and more freedom in this spiritual sense, 
esp. by St. Paul, to whom the metaphor may almost be said 
to belong. The Vulg. renders οἰκοδομεῖν by vedijicare, and 
οἱκοδομοή by mdijicatio; and Wyclif, and all VSS following, 
render «dificare by ‘edify,’ @dificalio by ‘edification,’ or 
‘edifying.’ See Ecce Homo, ch. xviii. 
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The word ‘edification’ seems to have been introduced into 
Eng. direct from the Lat. edijicatio, but ‘edify’ more probably 
through the Fr. édifier. They were used early, and probably 
first of all in a literal sense. Thus Paston, Lett. (1462), ‘A plase 
late be the said Sir John edified at Caster’; Thomas, ἢ δὶ. Jial. 
(1549), ‘About 700 yeres after the edification of Rome.’ The 
spiritual sense was due perhaps entirely to the influence of the 
Vulg., which sometimes was the cause of the literal use, 88 
Wyclif’s tr. of Gn 222 ‘and the Lord God edified the rib, the 
whiche he toke of Adam, into ἃ woman,’ after Vulsg. ‘ edificavit.’ 
Trench (Hng. Past and Pres. Ὁ. 161) states that tbe mod. use 
of ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ began with the Puritans; it is more 
correct to say that by them the words were first used freely and 
extensively in the spiritual sense, whence Oldham’s complaint— 


‘The graver sort dislike all poetry, 
Which does not, as they call it, edify.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

EDNA ("Edva=ayy ‘delight,’ but Fagius ayy) 
was wife of Raguel of Ecbatana, aud mother of 
Sarah, who became wife of Tobias. She gave 
a cordial welcome to Tobias and 118 attendant 
Raphael in disguise, and questioned them as to 
their kindred (To 7°), weeping over the recital of 
Tobit’s adversities (78). She prepared once more 
the ill-fated bridal chamber (7%), and led Sarah 
thither. Her maternal blessing (om. in Vulg.) was 
given on the departure of the bridal pair (10); and 
(B only) she received the blessing of Tobias in 
return (11. Vulg. and Itala call ler Anna. 

J. T. MARSHALL. 

EDOM, EDOMITES (04x, Ἐδώμ, [dumea).—Edom, 
the ‘ted’ Land, so called from the red colour of 
its sandstone cliffs, embraced the ranges of Mount 
Seir on either side of the ‘Arabah, or depression 
which runs southward from the Dead Sea to the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah. The name corresponds 
with that of Deser or ‘Red,’ applied by the 
Egyptians to the desert to the east of their country 
which was inhabited by the Shasu or Bedawin, and 
included Mount Seir. In the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, as we learn from the story of Sinuhit, 
the country in which Edom was situated went by 
the name of Tonu (or Tennu), the portion to the 
north-east of it being called Kadima, the Kedem 
of the OT, whence the Kadmonites of Gn 
| 15! (see also 1 KK 4%), Sinuhit received in it 
the district of Aia. In one of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (The Tel cl-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum, No. 64) the city of Udumu or Edom is 
mentioned as hostile to the Egyptian king, and as 
being in a foreign land, together with the cities of 
Aduri (Addar), Magdalim (Migdol), and Khini-a- 
nabi (En-ha(n)-nabi). Udumu is sometimes called 
a ‘eity ’in the later Assyr. inscriptions, though it 
is also spoken of in them as a ‘ country.” We may 
conclude, therefore, that the country took its name 
from its capital. In the Leyden Papyrus (i. 343, 7) 
the wife of the Semitic fire-god ent is said to 
be ‘Edom’ (tum), and at Karnak both Amenophis 
11. and Thothmes 111. mention the city of Sheimesh- 
Edom (Shemshu-Hdum), which is coupled with 
Anukhertu, the Anaharath in Issachar of Jos 
1913,  Rethpana, the Egyptian name of the 
Dead Sea, may be a derivative from Reshpu (cf. 
Job 57, where ‘sparks’ are called ‘the sons of 
Resheph’). The name Obed-edom, ‘servant of 
Edom,’ occurs in the OT (286%). Edom, there- 
fore, was probably (but not certainly [see Driver, 
Text of Sam. 205}) the name of a deity; and since 
both Udum and Etum correspond to the same 
Hebrew word, it would seem that the local and 
divine names were connected with one another. 

The original inhabitants of Mount Seir were 
Horites (which see), who were ‘destroyed’ by the 
children of Esau (Dt 2”). The genealogies in 
Gn 36, however, show that the destruction was not 
complete, and that the two races intermarried. 
Esau himself married a descendant of ‘Seir the 
Horite’ (362, where 36%-21 show that we must read 
‘Horite’ for ‘Hivite’). When the campaign of 
| Chedorlaomer and his Babylonian allies took place 


— 
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the Horites had not yet been dispossessed (Gn 146). 
The Horites were governed by ‘alliiphim or ‘ dukes,’ 
and both the office and name were handed on to their 
Edomite successors (Gn 36° 43). As the Valliiphim 
of Edom’ are alone referred to in the song of Moses 
(Ex 15) after the overthrow of the Egyptians, 
we may perhaps infer that at the time of the 
Exodus a king had not been established in Edom ; 
at any rate the reference is an indication of the 
antiquity of the passage in which it occurs, Before 
the Israelites had quitted the desert, however, there 
was aking in Edom. Moses sent messengers from 
Kadesh-barnea to the king of Edom asking him to 
permit his ‘brother Israel’ to pass through his 
territories, promising that they would march along 
the highway and do no injury to the country. But 
the Edomites refused permission, and came out 
with an army, so that the Israelites were obliged 
to ‘compass the land of Edom’ (Nu 204?! 214), 

The kings of Edom who reigned ‘before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel’ are 
enumerated in Gn 361-8, The first, Bela the son 
of Beor, seems to be identical with Balaam the son 
of Beor, the seer of Pethor. If so, this would 
account for his having been slain in the war with 
the Midianites (Nu 31°). ‘Rehoboth by the river,’ 
from which Shaul came (Gn 36%’), must have 
stood on the Euphrates, as that is ‘the river’ of 
the ΟἿ᾽, consequently it cannot be the Rehoboth 
or ‘Suburbs’ of Nineveh (Assyr. Ribié), which were 
on the Tigris. The list of Edomite kings must 
have been extracted from the royal annals, and, as 
it breaks off in the reign of Hadar (Gn 36%) 
(or Hadad, 1 Ch 15), may have been composed 
at that time. It will be noticed that the monarchy 
was elective, not hereditary. 

The children of [srael were ordered not to 
‘contend ’ with their ‘ brethren the children of Esau, 
which dwell in Seir,’ for God had ‘given Mount 
Seir unto Esau for a possession’; and accordingly 
they turned eastward after passing the Edomite 
ports of Elath and Eziongeber (now ‘Akabah and 
Kala‘at el--Akabah), at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, and made their way to Moab along the 
eastern edge of Mount Seir (Dt 2%). Similarly, 
the Edomite, like the Egyptian, was allowed to 
‘enter into the congregation of the Lord in the 
third generation’ (Dt 237%), in contrast to the 
Ammonite and Moabite, who could not do so till 
the tenth generation. 

Ramses I. of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, 
after defeating the northern hordes who had 
attacked Egypt, and overrunning the south of 
Palestine, ‘smote the people of Seir who belong to 
the Shasu (Bedawin), and plundered their tents.’ 
Among the pictures of his prisoners at Medinet 
Habu is that of the Edomite ‘chief,’ who, it must 
be observed, is not called ‘king.’ So far as we 
know, it was the only campaign ever undertaken 
by a Pharaoh against Mount Seir. Its date was 
about B.C. 1230-1200, some thirty years after the 
Exodus, so that the Israelites might have been in 
the neighbourhood of Edom at the time (ef. Nu 21"). 

Edomite tribes settled in the south of Judah, 
and even Othniel the brother of Caleb, and the 
first judge, was a Kenizzite (Nu 32”, Jos 15”, 
Gn 364+"), Saul warred with Edom (1S 14); 
and David conquered the country, putting garrisons 
throughout it, and occupying its ports in the Gulf 
of Akabah (2 8 8! 14, where we must read ‘ Edom’ 
for ‘Aram,’ AV ‘Syrians’). It was in these ports 
that Solomon with the help of the Tyrians con- 
structed the merchant vessels which traded to 
Ophir for gold (1 IX 9°58). Throughout his reign, 
however, Edom was in a state of revolt under 
Hadad, ‘of the kiny’s seed,’ who had eseaped to 
Midian when Joab was for six months cutting ‘ off 
every male in Edom’ after David’s conquest of the 
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country. From Midian he and his companions 
went to Paran, and from thence to the court of 
Egypt, where the Pharaoh gave him his sister-in- 
law as a wife, and his son Genubath was brought 
up as an Egyptian prince. But on the death of 
David and Joab, Hadad obtained leave to return to 
Edom, and became ‘an adversary unto Solomon’ 
(1 K 114-22), He does not seem to have succeeded 
in making himself independent, however, as we 
find Edom still subject to Judah after the revolt of 
the Ten Tribes. Jeltoshaphat still held Ezion- 
geber, where he built ships to trade to Ophir; and 
it is stated that ‘there was then no king in Edom : 
a deputy was king’ (1 K 22"). This means that 
there was no independent king there, since, in the 
war against Moab, when Edom had to follow its 
suzerain, its ruler is called ‘ king’ (2 Ix 3% 19 12. 26), 
In the reign of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s successor, 
Edom revolted, ‘and made a king over themselves.’ 
The revolt spread to the south of Judah, where 
Libnah was the centre of disaffection; and thongh 
Jehboram defeated the Edomites at Zair, he was 
unable to reduce them to obedience (2 Ix 8°22), 
About fifty years later Amaziah invaded Edom, 
slaying 10,000 of the enemy in the Valley of Salt, 
and taking Sela (or Petra), which he named 
Joktheel (2 Ix 147). Edom seems to have been 
crushed by this defeat, as Amaziali’s successor, 
Uzziah, ‘restored’ Elath to Judah, and rebuilt it 
(2 Καὶ 14%). It remained in Jewish hands till it was 
captured by Rezin of Damascus, who colonized it 
with Syrians * (2 K 16°). This was in the reign of 
Ahaz, when ‘the Edomites had come and smitten 
Judah, and carried away ee ἢ (2 Ch 9817. 
Rezin, however, was conquered and put to death 
in B.C. 732 by Tiglath-pileser 111. of Assyria, who 
thereupon held a court at Damascus, where he 
received the homage and tribute of numerous 
princes, among them being ‘Jehoahaz (Ahaz) of 
the land of the Jews,’ and ‘ Saus-malaka (Iaus- 
melech) of the land of the Edomites.’ Schrader 
has pointed out that Kaus is the name of a god 
which appears as Kos in Greek inscriptions, with 
which Halévy conipares the name of the early 
Arab. deity Kais (Ileb. Kish, Kishon). In Bo. 
711, Edom joined the league against Sargon along 
with Judah, Philistia, Moab, Eeypt, and Mcrodach- 
baladan of Babylon; but Ashdod, the Syrian 
centre of the league, was taken by the Assyrians, 
and Edom, like Moab and Judah, paid tribute to the 
conqueror. Edom again joined the revolt against 
Assyria in B.C. 701, of which Hezekiah was the 
head; but when Sennacherib marched into Pales- 
tine, A-rammu of Edom submitted like the kings of 
Moab and Ammon. Esar-haddon caused Kaus- 
gabri, ‘ king of the city of Edom,’ together with the 
other vassal kings of the west, including Manasseh 
of ‘the city of Judah’ and the king of ‘the city of 
Moab,’ to convey to Nineveh timber from Lebanon 
and various stones for the construction of lis 
palace. When Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Nebuchadrezzar, the Edomites took part with the 
enemy, and rejoiced over the calamities of Judah,— 
conduct which aroused bitter feelings against them 
on the part of the Jews (La 4%”, Kzk 35°», 
Op?-16), These feelings were not diminished by 
their occupation of southern Judah, with Hebron 
as their capital, and their attacks upon the Jews 
during the Maccabirean war. Judas Maccabeus, 
however, drove them from the south of Judah (B.¢. 
164); and John Ilyreanus, in B.c. 109, conqucred 
their country, and compelled them to adopt 
Judaism. Mount Seir, as far north as Petra, had 
already fallen into the hands of the Nabateans, 
who spoke an Aramaic dialcet. Hyreanus IL, the 

*So the Kethibh Dx. The Keré, however, reads D°DTN 
(Fdomites): and this, which has the support of the LXX 
"Ἴδουμαῖοι, is adopted by Sivwfried-Stade and Oxf, Heb, Lexicon. 
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randson of John Hyrcanus, on being driven out of 
Tenianlen, was induced by the Idumxan Antipater 
to seek the help of Aretas, the king of Petra. 
Pompey, however, intervened, and after sacking 
Jerusalem, made Hyrcanus high priest (B.C. 63), 
while Antipater was subsequently (8.0. 47) 
appointed by Julius Caesar procurator of Judsea, 
Samaria, and Galilee on account of his services 
against Pompey. His son was Herod the Great. 

Edomite proper names show that the language 
of Edom was practically identical with Hebrew. 
Of Edomite deities we know only the names of 
Hadad (also Dad), Kaus, Kozé, Fdom, and A. The 
name of Esau’s son Jeush (Gn 36°), however, corre- 
sponds phonetically with that of Yaghfth, a pre- 
Mohammedan deity of Arabia. 


LITERATURE.—Bzthgen, Bettrdge zur semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, 10 ff. ; Reland, Pal. 230 ff. ; Robinson, BRP ii. 117 ff., 
168 ff.; Baedeker, Pal. 183 ff.; Palmer, Desert of the Eaodus, 
429 ff.; Hull, Mount Seir, 85 ff; Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea ; 
Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradttion, 263 f. 
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EDOS (B ’Héés, A’Héals, AV Edes), 1 Es 9%= 
Ippo, Ezr 105, 


EDREI (‘y ty, "Edpdew, Hdrar).—1. Edrei was a 
city of Bashan (now the Hauran, eastward of Lake 
Tiberias), where the Amorite king Og was defeated 
and slain by the Israelites (Nu 21°, Dt 3', Jos 
1912, It was then given to Machir, the son of 
Manasseh (Jos 13%, see Jg 51), the district in 
which it was situated being known as Gilead (Nu 
32%). ‘The Amorites do not seem to have been long 
in possession of it, as one of the letters of Tel el- 
Amarna, about a century and a half before the 
Exodus, is from Artama-Samas,* the governor of 
Ziri-Basana, ‘the field of Bashan.’ Edrei is the 
Adraha of classical geography, and in Christian 
times was the seat of a bishop. It has been 
identified with the modern Der‘4t or Der‘a, where 
there is a large reservoir, as well as an aqueduct 
and mausoleum. About 10 miles to the north of it 


is Tell ‘Ashtera, the supposed site of Ashtaroth,, 


which is associated with Edrei, and in the time of 
Abraham was inhabited by the Rephaim (Gn 14°). 
In one of the Tel el-Amarna letters (Β. M. 43. 10) 
it is called Astartu, and the writer of the despatch 
accuses a certain Biridasyi of taking the chariots 
out of it and giving them to the Gedawin. The 
neighbouring city of Buzruna (Bostra) was at the 
time under a king of its own. W. Max Miller 
identifies the city of Autarf in the Karnak List of 
Thothmes lI. (No. 91) with Edrei. Philologically 
the names would correspond, but the identifica- 
tion is impossible, as Autar4 is enumerated among 
the towns of southern Palestine. Astartu or 
Ashtaroth is in an earlier part of the list (No. 28). 

2. EDREI is patel in Jos 19% between 
Kadesh and En-hazor, in the tribe of Naphtalli. 
The site of it is unknown. 

LireRATURE.—Tomkins in Records of the Past, New Series, v. 
Ῥ. 43ff.; Wetzstein, Reisebericht tb. Hauran, etc., 47, 77, 
123 ; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 93ff.; Baedeker, Pal. 201; 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 121-147; Dillmann on Nu 2133 


and Dt 31°; Driver on Dt 14 31 310, and his art. ASWTAROTH in 
present vol.; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 528 n., 576. 


A. H. SAYCE. 

EDUCATION.—Every student of the history of 
education will endorse the judgment of the Alex- 
andrian scholar (Prol. to Sirach), that Israel must 
needs be commended for its zeal in the cause of 
moral and intellectual culture (παιδεία καὶ σοφία), 
since the canonical Books of Deuteronomy and 
Proverbs, the deutero-canonical Wisdom of Jesus 
ben-Sira, and the Mishna treatise commonly ealled 
the Sayings of the Fathers (riax ‘pis Pirké 
provide a catena of pedagogic principles without a 
parallel in ancient literature. 
* Now read Artama-Ya or Artama-anya by Winckler. 


Abéth), | 


Two sentences only | 


may be selected for quotation at this stage. The 
one is the motto prefixed to the Book of Proverbs: 
‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge’ 
(Pr 1’, cf. 9); the other is attributed to Simeon, 
the son of the famous Gamaliel: ‘ Not learning but 
doing is the chief thing’ (Ad. 1. 17). In these 
maxims we find the two distinguishing notes of 
Hebrew education, which from first to last was at 
once religious and practical—an education which 
sought to combine instruction in the positive truths 
of the ancestral faith} with preparation for the prac- 
tical duties of life. It was this successful com- 
bination which led Josephus in his treatise Against 
Apion to contrast the education of his countrymen 
with that of the Lacedsmonians and Cretans on 
the one hand, and with that of the Athenians on 
the other—the former being too severely practical, 
the latter too exclusively theoretical. ‘But our 
lawgiver with great care combined these two 
methods, for he neither left the practice of right 
habits without oral instruction (lit. ‘dumb,’ κωφήν), 
nor did he permit the rules thus taught to remain 
unpractised.’ 

We propose here to study the educational 
methods of the Israelites historically. For this 
purpose it will be convenient to group the material 
at our disposal under three historical periods, as 
follows :— 

i. HEBREW EDUCATION FROM THE CONQUEST TO 
THE EXILE.—When the Hebrews came to settle in 
the valleys west of the Jordan, they found them- 
selves among ἃ race or races immensely their 
superiors in all the arts of civilization and culture. 
Of this there can be no reasonable doubt, though 
we may doubt whether the country was so thickly 
studded with schools, teachers, and libraries as 
has recently been maintained.t In any case the 
troublous times of the conquest were not the most 
suitable for assimilating the higher civilization of 
the Canaanites. Reading and still more writing 
(Jg 8“) must rather have been the accomplishment 
of the few than the custom of the many. How- 
ever that may be, one fact of Hebrew history 
remains indisputable, namely, that throughout 
the long period closing with the exile, education 
was exclusively domestic and private. It is true 
that the late Jewish writings, Talmud, Targum, 
and Midrash —those storehouses of magnificent 
anachronisms—represent even the patriarchs as 
attending school and college, but such statements 
are merely harmless flights of fancy. In the 
whole range of pre-exilic literature there is no 
trace of any provision by public authority for 
either elementary or higher education. The word 
‘school’ occurs neither in the OT nor in the 
Apocrypha, and in the NT only of the lecture- 
room of a Greek rhetorician at Ephesus (Ac 19°). 
The explanation is that the homewas the school, and 
the parents, in all but the highest ranks of society, 
were the only teachers. The duty of reverence 
for and obedience to parents imposed on children 
by the oldest legislation (Ex 20"), had its counter- 
part in the duty incumbent on the parents (and in 
particular on the father) to instruct their children 
in religion and morals. This aspect of parental 
responsibility is repeatedly emphasized in the Book 
of Deuteronomy (4° 6”), ‘Thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 

* Quotations from Aboth will be made from ‘The Authorized 
Daily Prayer-Book of the United Hebrew Congregations of the 
British Empire’ (ed. Singer), as providing the most easily 
accessible text and translation. References to other treatises 
of the Mishna are given acc. to the sections of Jost’s edition. 


+ Contrast this with the statement of Iwan Miller; ‘ Special 
instruction in religion was not known to either the Greeks or the 


Romans of antiquity ’(Handb. ἃ. klass. Alterthumswissenschaft, 


iv. Ὁ. 451 ὃ). . : ; 
t Esp. by Sayce in Patriarchal Palestine (passim), and else- 


| where. 
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thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up’ (67°25 11% 32%), 
The special provision of Dt 31/°!%, requiring the 
presence of the ehildren at the reading of the law 
in ‘the year of release,’ ἴ.6. every seventh year, ean 
have had only a very limited application before the 
great calamity of the exile (cf. Dt 31” with Neh 
817, In the families of the aristocracy the place of 
the parents, the child’s natural teachers, was taken 
by tutors (ays 2K 105), The infant Solomon, 
according to the simplest rendering of 2 αὶ 12%, 
was entrusted to the care of the prophet Nathan. 

It is now impossible to form an exact estimate 
of the extent to which education, as tested by the 
ability to read and write, was common among the 
people. The standard of learning would naturally 
be higher in the cities than in the country dis- 
tricts, highest of all in the neighbourhood of the 
court. Yet such facts as that Amos and Micah 
among the literary prophets belonged to the ranks 
of the people; that Mesha, king of Moab, could 
count on readers for the stele commemorating his 
victories ; that the workmen who excavated the 
tunnel from the Virgin’s spring to the pool of 
Siloam carved in the rock the manner of their 
work,—these facts, taken along with more than one 
passage of Isaiah (81 10% ‘a child nay write them’ ; 
cf. 294-12 the distinction between the literate and 
the illiterate), should make us pause before drawing 
the line of illiteracy too high in the social scale. 

A single word must suffice for the schools of 
the prophets (an expression with no scriptural 
authority), of which so much was made by scholars 
of former days. ΑἹ] that the Scripture narrative 
warrants us in holding is that in a few centres, 
such as Bethel (2 K 2°), Jericho (2°), and Gilgal 
(49°), amen of prophetic spirit formed associations 
or brotherhoods (hence the name ‘sons of the pro- 
phets’) for the purpose of stimulating their devo- 
tion to J” through the common life of the brother- 
hood. LEdification, not education, was the main 
purpose of these so-called ‘schools.’ 

ii. FRomM THE EXILE TO SIMON BEN-SHETACH, 
e. B.C, 75.—The arrival in Jerusalem of Ezra the 
‘ready seribe’ (125) in the law of Moses (Ezr 7°) was 
an event of epoch-making importance in the eduea- 
tional not less than in the religious history of the 
Jews. For Ezra had set his heart to study (v0) 
the law (Torah) of J” and to do it, and to teach 
(725?) in Israel statutes and judgments (Ezr 710). 
The story of Ezra’s activity belongs to the 
general history of the period. Wor our present 
purpose it is enough to recall the fact that the 
culmination of that activity was the acceptance by 
the Jewish community of the Torah, in its written 
form, as the regulating norm in every relation of 
life. From this time onwards the Jews wete pre- 
eminently ‘the people of the book.’ But in order 
that the moral precepts of a book may be obeyed, 
and its ritual requirements duly observed, tlic 
book must be circulated, must be read and studied. 
The first step in this direction was the great 
assembly of which we read in Neh 8 ff. The centre 
of interest throughout is not the living word 
of a prophet, but the book of the law and the ex- 
position of its contents by accredited teachers 
(note Neh 87. δ oa, the same word as is rendered 
‘teacher’ in 1 Ch 958 and in Ezr 8° RV). Wewould 
gladly know what measures were taken by Ezra 
and his associates for the continuance of the public 
Instruction so auspiciously begun. Unfortunately, 
we have no information on this point from con- 
temporary records, and what a late age has to tell 
of the work of the so-called ‘Great Synagosue’ 
belongs to the world of fable.* There can be little 

* See esp. Kuenen’s classical essay, ‘On the Men of the Great 


Synagogue,’ now accessible in German in Budde’s Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, ete., von Dr. A. Kuenen (1894), 


doubt, however, that one of the oldest institutions 
of Judaism, the synagogue, goes back to the time 
of Ezra, if not indeed to the days of the exile. 
The synagogue, it is important to remember, was 
not originally a place of worship but a place of re- 
ligious instruction, and indeed it is so named by a 
writer so late as Philo of Alexandria (Vita Mosis, 
ili. 27, τὰ προσευκτήρια τί ἑτερόν ἐστιν ἢ διδασκαλεῖα, 
x.7.A.). With this agrees the fact that in NT times 
διδάσκειν, to teach, is still used to express the 
function of the preacher in the synagogue (Mt 4%, 
Mk 151, Lk 4 and often).* But whether we regard 
Ezra as the immediate founder of the synagogue or 
not, there can be no doubt of the fact that, by 
securing the recognition by the public authorities 
of the need of organized religious instruction, he 
accomplished a work of supreme importance in the 
educational history of the Jews. ‘The Bible 
became the spelling-book, the community a school, 
religion an affair of teaching and learning. Piety 
and education were inseparable; whoever could 
not read was no true Jew. We may say that in 
this way were created tle beginnings of popular 
education. In what way this took place is, it is 
true, wrapped in mystery; in the synagogue 
men did not learn to write and read, and the 
seribes were not elementary teachers. But the 
ideal of education for religion’s sake was set up 
and awoke emulation, even though the goal was 
not reached all at once’ (Wellhansen, Jsr. 40. jiid. 
Gesch. p, 159). 

During the whole of the period under review the 
early edneation of the Jewish child continued, even 
more than before, to be the business of his parents. 
Elementary schools were still unknown. Now, as 
in much later times, it was ‘the duty of the father 
to instruct his son in the Torah (Aiddushin, 29a),’ 
a duty in which the mother took her share (Pr 67 
31), Sus’). The obligation extended even to ‘ child- 
ren’s children’ (Dt 4"). A noteworthy feature of 
the pentateuchal precepts, from the view-point of 
pedagogic method, is the extent to which certain 
religious rites are to be used as object-lessons to 
the children [Ex 12*** 13° (passover) 1344 (first-fruits), 
cf, Jos 45]. Their interest and attention are first to 
be aroused, and only after question asked is the ex- 
planation of the rite to be given. In the case of 
the passover the question, ‘ What mean ye by this 
service?’ (Ex 1276)—now expanded to four—has re- 
mained as part of the ceremony to the present day. 

The leading feature of the educational history of 
this period is the rise of a body of men as pro- 
fessional teachers. These are the Séphérim (080, 
literally ‘ book men’), or scribes. For the circum- 
stances which led during the exile to a species of 
literary renaissance, or rather to a new interest in 
the literature of the past, and thereby to the 
στον of a body of literati (ypauparets),—students, 
copyists, and teachers,—we must refer to the article 
Scrivrs. We have seen, however, under what 
circumstances the study and the exposition of the 
Torah, in particular, were begun among ‘the 
children of the captivity’ in the new conimunity at 
Jerusalem. JF roin that time to the end of the 
Jewish state and beyond it, the office of the scribe 
was one of ever-inereasing importance. But to 
identify, as is too often done, the scribes of the 
Persian and early Greek period with those whose 
character and aims are familiar to us from the 
Gospels, is to do the former great injustice. For 
these ancient scribes have shared in the rehabili- 
tation of the late Persian and early Greek periods 
of Jewish history, which is so remarkable a feature 
of the critical scholarship of the day.t Here we 


* For further testimony by Philo and Josephus to the teaching 
function of the synagogue, see Schtirer, JP πὶ le p. 54. 
+ See, inter alios, Wellhausen, fsractitische ὡς yridische Ges: 


' chichtel, p. 164. 
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are concerned with them only in so far as they 
continued the work of instruction committed to 
them by Ezra. Unfortunately, from the lack of 
historical material, it is now impossible to trace the 
development of education under their guidance. 
We know, however, that by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 2°) they had been ,‘ organized in 
regular ‘‘families,” or as we should now sa 
‘‘ouilds,” an institution quite in accordance with 
the whole spirit of the East, which forms a guild 
or trades-union of every class possessing special 
technical knowledge’ (W. R. Smith, Ο7 05 p. 44). 
From the proverbial form of 1 Ch 25%—‘as well 
the small as the great, the teacher as the scholar’ 
~—-we may further infer that the relation of master 
and pupil was by this time (6. B.c. 300) a familiar 
one; which, of course, implies facilities for education 
other than the Levitical music schools to which the 
proverb is here applied. 

Here we are met by one of the most interesting 
but difficult problems in the history of Hebrew 
education. Not the least important of the critical 
results above referred to, is the bringing down of 
the compilation of our present Book of Proverbs, 
and so of the Golden Age of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, to the Persian period. In this case, who are 
the ‘ Wise’ (6 Ὁ5π), the sages of whom this depart- 
ment of Hebrew literature is the characteristic and 
enduring memorial? May we identify them with 
the older race of Sopherim, the book-men or /iterati 
of the period?* The temptation is great. Thus 
the scribes were the accredited teachers of the 
people (see above), and the most venerable of the 
traditions preserved by the fraternity from the 
‘men of the Great Synagogue’ was the obligation 
to ‘raise up many disciples’ (Ad. i.1). But the 
sages were also teachers (nN, o°32bm Pr 515), who 
address a pupil as ‘my son,’ and whiose teaching is 
known as ‘ the words of the wise’ (Pr 15 22!7, Ee 927 
124; see also the Oxf. Heb. Lex. sub oon). Again, 
the seribes formed, as we have seen, a guild or 
corporation. But we have abundant evidence that 
the sages are also to be regarded as forming a 
distinct fraternity (Pr 1° 1313 9911 2493, Ke 124. Cf. 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon,p. 123 and passim; Riehm, 
Handwort. d. Bibl. Alt.? sub ‘Weise’ t: Kautzsch, 
Abriss d. Gesch. d. AT Schrifttums?, 1897, p. 
135 ff.). Wellhausen in his recent history, while 
maintaining their original independence, admits 
that by the time of Jesus ben-Sira (B.c. 200-180) 
the scribes ‘ were scarcely any longer to be distin- 
guished from the sages’ (Gesch. p. 154, notel). This 
admission is due to the fact—and here perhaps we 
have the strongest argument for the identity of the 
two classes—that Ben-Sira, the last of the sages, 
was himself a scribe. Of this there can be no 
doubt; one has but to read his glowing panegyric 
on ‘the wisdom of the scribe,’ and the glory of his 
calling (Sir 387-39"). It is therefore but natural 
that ‘the best, and almost the only data regarding 
the earlier scribes, are to be found in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, 679% 0146. 1428. 3955.» (Wellhausen, 
loc. cit.). 

For our present purpose the final answer to our 
query regarding the personnel of the sages is 
immaterial; for whether we hold that they are 
identical with the Sopherim or book-men, or regard 
them as forming a distinct but allied class in the 
pre-Maccabzean community, the fact remains that 
the sages represent a great educational force in the 
period under review. The Book of Proverbs is the 


* This identifioation was first proposed by A. T. Hartmann (Die 
enge Verbindung d. AT. mit d. Neuem, 1831), and more recently 
and independently by Smend in his Alttest. Religtonsgeschichte, 
1898, p. 512 ff. Cf. Montefiore, ibd. Lect. 396 ἢ, 

+ ‘They (the sages) occupy in the everyday life of ancient 
Israel a position precisely similar to that of the scribes in later 
Judaism.’ Riehm is, of course, assuming the pre-exilie date of 
Proverbs, 
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repository of their pedagogic experience (see esp. 
12:5), and so the oldest handbook of education. Life 
is here conceived as a discipline (19:9, a word 
occurring 30 times in the book acc. to Driver, LOT? 
380). This is its central thought. ‘The whole of 
life is considered from the view-point of a pedagogic 
institution. God educates men, and men educate 
each other’ (O. Holtzmann in Stade’s GVJ? ii. 
296-97). Father and mother are the child’s natural 
instructors (18 4!-4 62° 131 301"); from them he shall 
first learn that ‘fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning—or it may be the chief part—of wisdom’ 
(91°), Their duty in this respect is emphasized ; 
they are to study their child, since his character is 
known by his conduct (901. To them is addressed 
the golden maxim, ‘train up a child in the way he 
should go, and even when he is old he will not de- 
part from it’ (22° RV). The child is by nature 
foolish, and needs the ‘rod of correction’ (221), 
Corporal punishment is repeatedly advocated (‘he 
that spareth his rod hateth his son,’ 1839, οἵ, 1018 
2338. 4 2915.17, also La 3%), yet with the intelligent 
child reproof is better than ‘a hundred stripes’ 
(17%). Krom the parents’ care the child—of the 
upper classes only, in all probability, οἱ. 1716 4’ 
(RV) with Sir 517°—if he would attain to ‘wisdom,’ 
passes into the hands of professional teachers (613), 
the sages, whose words ‘spoken in quiet’ (Ἰὰς 9!” 
RV) ‘are as goads’ (Ee 12"), and whose direction 
(a77)n) is ‘a fountain of life’ (Pr 13%). The pupil’s 
rogress in religion and morality is the teacher’s 
nighest joy (23% 1%), but not all are capable of 
receiving this higher instruction (277). Prudence 
and forethought (2437), temperance (211? 232 21. 29-35 
and chastity (768. 29° and oft.), diligence (66:11) and 
truthfulness (177), consideration for the poor (147 
197 29°), and a truly noble charity towards 
enemies (9021. 22—= Ro 12°), the value of true 
friendship (1717 18% 9710), and the dignity of woman- 
hood (31!-*!),—these are some of the moral lessons 
to be learned in ‘the house of discipline’ (οἴκῳ 
παιδείας, Sir 51°) from ‘the lips of the wise’ (Pr 
157). * 

The founding of Alexandria was an event the 
importance of which for the history of Jewish lifeand 
thought even in Palestine it is impossible to over- 
estimate. What would we not give to be able to 
trace the working of the subtle influences on the 
religious thought of the time, in particular, of those 
forces of Hellenism by which the little Jewish state 
was girt about on every side (cf. 1 Mac 11} For 
something likea century Alexandria, with its great 
library and university, its brilliant array of scholars 
and littérateurs, was the capital of Southern Syria 
as wellas of Egypt. ΤΟ was popular education 
affected by this close connexion of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem? A solitary notice, so far as we have 
been able to discover, trom the period in question, 
almost warrants us in believing that the Greck 
educational methods had penetrated to Jerusalem. 
The infamous tax-farmcr Joseph (6. B.C. 220),+ 
we are told, sent his sons ‘severally to those 
that had the best reputation for instructing youth’ 
(Josephus, Ant. ΧΙ. iv. 6). The education re- 
quired was certainly of the Greek type, and this 
fact, taken in connexion with the rapid progress 
of Hellenism at this particular epoch, even under 
the shadow of the temple (see 1Macl, 2 Mac 
2-4), makes it very probable that schools on the 
Greek, model were then established in Jerusalem. 
When the author of Ps 119 says, ‘I have more 
understanding than all my teachers,’ etc. (vv.% 1°), 
there is good reason for thinking that he wishes 


* How much, one wonders, of what is best in our Scottish char- 
acter to-day is due to the use till almost the other day of this 
great book (ἡ σωνώρετος σοφίαν as the reading-bcok of our parish 
schools? ; 

+ For this corrected date see Wellhausen, op. cet, pp. 197-28. 
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to exalt the study of Holy Scripture above the 
secular learning oi the Greek schools. However 
this may be, Ben-Sira was still true to Jewish 
traditions and uninfluenced by Hellenistic culture. 
He had travelled in other countries, and studied 
perhaps in other literatures, but he remained ‘a 
true ‘‘scribe,” and gloried in the name’ (38*4). 
The object his translator had in view, as we learn 
from his preface to his grandfather’s work, ‘was to 
correct the inequalities of moral and religious 
culture (παιδεία) among the Jews of Egypt by 
setting before them a standard and a lesson book 
of true religious wisdom’ (Cheyne, Job and 
Solomon). ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach,.’ 
or ‘ Ecclesiasticus,’ is therefore avowedly a manual 
of ethics, and as such deserves more space than we 
can give it in this review of Jewish educational 
history. ‘Draw near unto me, ye unlearned,’ we 
read in the epilogue, ‘and lodge in the house of 
instruction. Say, wherefore are ye lacking in 
these things, and your souls are very thirsty ?’ (Sir 
51*4-), His religious standpoint is essentially that 
of the Book of Proverbs, on which his own is 
modelled. ‘Thus the fear of the Lord is not only 
‘the beginning of wisdom’ (112), but also wisdom’s 
fulness (1!) and crown (118, Yet the author’s 
ethical tone is distinctly lower than that of his 
model. As 9, disciplinarian he is severe even to 
excess (801-18. 738. ἡ The principles of humane 
conduct are exhibited in many lights, including 
even the ‘manners’ of the dinner table (311%), 
The notable passage (38%-39!!) in which he sketches 
his ideal of the scribe has been already adverted to. 
One point, however, must be further emphasized, 
viz. the assertion that learning is the monopoly of 
the wealthy: ‘The wisdom of the scribe cometh 
by opportunity of leisure. How shall he become 
wise that holdeth the plough,’ ete. ? (38%) Educa- 
tion is costly (51%), but he himself offers the means of 
culture ‘without money and without price’ (ef. 5155). 

Many questions regarding the practical aspects 
of education in this period suggest themselves, to 
which only tentative answers can be given. 
Where, for example, did the teachers of whom we 
read (Pr 5%, Ps 119, perhaps Dn 12%)—be they 
sages or scribes—meet their pupils? What were 
their methods of instruction? The synagogues 
first occur to one as the scene of those expositions 
of Scripture to which the name of Afidrash was 
already applied (2 Ch 1833 24°"), There the people 
were instructed on Sabbaths and feast-days by 
go expounders of the Seriptures, as a rule, 
no doubt, by the scribes, although these never 
had a monopoly of the synagogue teaching. As 
early as the beginning of the 3rd cent. the scribes 
had apparently facilities for teaching within the 
temple precincts: such, at least, seems the legiti- 
mate inference from their description as ‘scribes 
of the temple’ in the edict of Antiochus III. (Jos. 
Ant, XII. ili. 3). ‘Within the massive city gates 
or in the adjacent squares or “broad places” on 
which the streets converged (Pr 1% 51. cf. Job 297) 
the ‘‘ wise men” awaited their disciples’ (Cheyne, 
op. cit. Ὁ. 124). Most of the instruction, however, 
was doubtless given by sage and scribe alike in 
private houses, their own or those of wealthy dis- 
ciples. ‘My son,’ says Ben-Sira, ‘if thou seest a 
man. of understanding, get thee betimes unto him, 
and let thy foot wear out the steps of his house’ 
(Sir 6° RV). With this advice we compare that 
of José ben-Joezer of Zeredah, in the early Macca- 
bean days: ‘Let thy house be a meeting-place 
(an m2) for the wise; sit amidst the dust of their 
feet, and drink their words with thirst’ (Aé. i. 4).* 

* The nidiawy which, according to Sota, ix. 9, ceased since 
Jové’s time, cannot, as some have thought, mean schools (σχολή 
—in late Heb. ΡΟΝ); see Derenbourg, Hist. de la Putestine, 
p. 456 ff 


Here was found the opportunity for those ‘ words 
spoken in quiet’ that were ‘like nails fastened by 
the masters of assemblies’ (Ec 12%). 

As to methods, we have still less information. 
To judge from the practice of a late: age, the 
pupils would learn by frequent repetition the pro- 
verbs of the wise (cf. Cheyne, Joc. cit.). he 
alphabet was already used in ways calculated to 
assist the memory, as in the 119th Psalm. To 
this period may be assigned the invention of the 
mnemonic device known as Athbash (vans), of 
which the present text of Jer 25° 511 atlords the 
classical examples (see Giesebrecht’s Comin. in loe.), 
as also the introduction of the ‘numerical’ pro- 
verbs, so much in vogue in later times (ef. Pr 30!1-8! 
with Aboth, v.). 

Finally, we may assume that, at least from the 
beginning of the Greek period, a fairly high 
standard of general culture prevailed. It was now 
that the editor, if not the author, of Ecclesiastes 
could write: ‘Of making many books there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh’ 
(Ee 12%), At the beginning of the Maccabzean 
revolt, also, the possession of copies of the “ book 
of the covenant’ was certainly not the exclusive 
privilege of priest and scribe (1 Mac 157), 

ΠΠ1. FRoM SIMON BEN-SHETACH (c. B.C. 75) TO 
THE END OF THE JEWISH STATE (A.D. 70).—Just 
as the synagogue was the novel feature of the 
preceding period from the educational point of 
view, so is the elementary school the feature of 
this third period. Such, at least, is the tradition 
preserved in the so-called Talmud of Jerusalem. 
in a passage commemorating the merits of the 
famous scribe and leader of the Pharisees, Simon 
ben-Shetach (or Shatach),* brother of queen Alex- 
andra, we read that three additions were made 
by him to the statute-book, so to say, the second 
of which runs thus— 

apon nad poh mprna yaw ‘that the children 
shall attend the elementary school’ (Talm. Jer. 
rethuboth, viii. 11, p. 326; see the whole passage 
in Derenbourg, op. cit. p.108). The words quoted, 
it will be seen, are not altogether free from am- 
biguity. They may also be interpreted to mean 
that attendance on schools already existing was 
henceforth to be compulsory. In view of what 
was said above regarding the spread of Greek 
ideas in pre-Maccabean days, it is difficult to 
believe that schools preparatory to the more ad. 
vanced instruction in the scribal college (see 
below) were not to be found—at least in Jerusalem. 
One can hardly escape the conviction that the 
erection of the Greek gymnasium at Jerusalem 
(1 Mac 1%, cf. 2 Mac 4°") was not the first step, but 
the last, in the assimilation of Jewish and Greek 
education. Be this as it may, there is no good 
reason for rejecting the tradition regarding Simon 
ben-Shetach’s efforts on behalf of popular educa- 
tion. All that we know regarding the predomi- 
nant influence of the scribes in the reign of Alex- 
andra (B.C. 78-69) prepares us for more aggressive 
measures for the extension of their principles 
among the people. According to unanimous tra- 
dition, the elementary school (990 ma ‘house of 
the book,’ see below) was always in intimate con- 
nexion With the synagogue. Either the synagogue 
proper—in this period to be found in every con- 
siderable village in the land—was used for this 
purpose (Liw, Die Lebensalter in gud. Literatur, Ὁ. 
287, where the reff. are to Berachoth, lia, Taanith, 
236, Kkiddushin, 30a), or a room in the same _ build- 
ing. The school night also be held in the teacher’s 
house (Hamburger). 
By all writers on Jewish education it 1s stated 


* See Schiirer, JP, index; Derenbourg, Essat sur U’histoire 
de la Palestine, pp. 96-111, and the Jewish historians Gratz, 
Herzfeld, etc. 
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Tife in the Days of Christ (esp. chs. vii. viil.), and Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah; L. Low, Die Lebensalter in a. 
jud. Lateratur, 1875, passins (esp. p. 130 ff. : ‘Education in 
Bible Times,’ and relative notes); S. Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, 1896 (p. 343 ff.: ‘The Child in Jewish Literature’). 
The standard authorities for Jewish education in the Middle 
Ages (which may he added for completeness’ sake) are the works 
of M. Giidemann, Geschichte ἃ. Hrzichungswesen u. ἃ, Kultur 
ad. Juden, etc., France and Germany, 1880; Italy, 1884; Spain, 
1888, See also I, Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
1896 (esp. chs. xix, xX.), A, Rf. 5. Kennepy. 


EFFECT.—In 2 Es 9° ‘effect’ is used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘deed,’ ‘the times also of the 
Highest have... endings in effects and signs’ 
(consummatio in actu et in signis); ef. Shaks. 
Lear, 11. iv. 182— 

‘Thou better know’st 


The offices of nature, hond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude.’ 


In Ezk 12% the sense is purport, significance. 
‘The days are at hand, and the effect of every 
vision’ (127 ‘word,’ as RVm). So Chaucer, Merch. 
Tale, 1538— 

‘ And for his freendes on a day he sente, 

To tellen hem th’ effect of his entente.’ 


With those exceptions, the use of ‘ effeet’ is much asin mod. 
English, though the phrase in Ro 95 may he noticed, ‘as though 
the word of God hath taken none effect’ (ἐχκπέσσωκεν, lit. ‘has 
fallen out,’ RV ‘hath come to nought’). The usual phrase is ‘ to 
make of none effect,’ always a single vh. in the original, of 
which the most interesting is zerepyin (Ro 414, Gal 317; trd 
‘make without effect’ Ro 33), a characteristically Pauline word. 
Its opposite is evepysw, a word always in NT of some principle or 
power at work, esp. in the soul (see Mayor on Ja 5!6), Wher- 
ever ‘effectual’ and ‘effectually’ occur in NT they translate 
either ἐνεργεῖν, aS Gal 38, 1 Th 213 ‘work effectually’; 2Co 16 
‘be effectual’; Ja 516‘ the effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much’ (RY ‘the supplication of a righteous 
man availeth much tm ws working,’ Rendel Harris, ‘the 
energized prayer of a righteous man is of great force’*); its 
adj. ἐνεργῆς, a8 1 Co 169, Philem 6; or its suhst, ἐνέργϑια, whence 
Eng. ‘ energy,’ as liph 37 416 ‘ effectual working,’ RV ‘ working.’ 
In all these places we should now use ‘ effective,’ ‘ effectively.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
EGGS. 


EGLAH (abiy ‘a heifer’).—One of the wives of 
David, and mother of Ithream (2 καὶ 8. Both here 
and in 1 Ch 3° she is distinguished by the title 
‘David’s wife.’ Jewish tradition (cf. Jer. Qacest. 
Heb, in libros Regum) identified E. with Michal, 
since the latter was his first and best-loved wife. 
More probably the name of E.’s first husband is con- 
cealed in the word ‘ David.’ J. F. STENNING. 


See FowL. 


EGLAIM (o:5:y), Is 158. — Noticed with Moab. 
The name has not been recovered. In the Ono- 
masticon (s.v. Agallim) it is placed 8 Koman miles 
south of Areopolis. C. R. CONDER. 


EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH (vv nbiy) occurs in 
an ancient oracle against Moab, which is quoted 
in Is 15° and Jer 48%. In both these passages RV 
takes the word to be a proper name, giving in 
margin the alternative tr“ ‘[as] an heifer of three 
years old,’ which is AV in Jer 4853 and AVm in 
[3 15°. Inthe latter passage, AV text omits ‘[as].’ 
[ὑ is still somewhat uncertain whether the word 
is an appellative or a proper name, although the 
latter view has commended itself to the majority 
of modern scholars (Ewald, Reuss, Graf, Rothstein 
in Kautzsch’s A.T7. etc.). Delitzsch (Isaiah, ad 
loc.) defends the rendering of AV and Luther, 
laying stress upon the fact that both in Is and 
Jer ‘bY '3y occurs asyndetically. He points out 
that it might be an appellative of Moab (ef. 


* Having given ‘earnest’ as one meaning of ‘effectual’ when 


used of prayers, the Oxf. Hing. Dict. (s.v.) adds: ‘Cf. Angio- | 


Lat. effectuose supplicantes “‘earnestly entreating,” a.p. 1229 in 
Rymer, 1. 308. Perhaps this use was originally due to confusion 
with afectual; but the translators of AV ingeniously availed 
themselves of it in Ja 516 to render Gr. évepyouseivy.’ Τὺ is to he 
ohserved, however, that AV uses two words, ‘effectual fervent,’ 
for this one Gr. word. Tindale’s tr. is ‘if it he fervent.’ 


Jer 467 50", Hos 418 104, in all of which ‘ heifer’ 
is similarly used), but thinks it more probable 
that the reference is to Zoar (Is) or Horonaim 
(Jer) as beautiful, strong, and hitherto unsubdued 
cities. In Is 15° after Xyywp (Zoar) LXX has 
δάμαλις γάρ ἐστιν τριετής, refcrring to Moab. In 
Jer 48 [Gr. 31]** the MSS show a perplexing variety 
of readings (see Swete). B has, after Horonaim, 
καὶ ἀγγελίαν Σαλασειά. Aq. and Symm., however, 
had δάμαλις τριετῆς (see Field). 

LITERATURE.—Comm. on Is and Jer; Baudissin in SK, 1888, 
p. 509 ff.; Dietrich in Merx’ Archiv, i. 342 ff. 

J. A. SELBIB. 

EGLON (j'>3y).—A king of Moab who, upon the 
relapse of the children of Israel into idolatry after 
the death of Othniel, was the divine instrument 
for punishing them. He is represented as forming 
a confederation with Amalek and Ammon,* and 
in conjunction with them taking possession ot 
Jericho (‘the city of palm trees,’ Jg 813), For 
eighteen years he ruled over them, till a deliverer 
arose in the person of Ehud, of the clan of Gera, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. With the excuse of 
taking Eglon his tribute (or, perhaps, a present), 
Ehud with a retinue of servants went to the 
king’s court. The king, we are told, in order 
that we may understand what is coming, was a 
very fat man. The present was offered, and the 
whole party started on their way home again. 
When they reached the graven images (LXX, 
Vulg. AVm, RVm), or perhaps graven stones (by 
some connected with the twelve stones of Jos 4°), 
or the quarries (AV, RV, following Targ. Syr.),+ 
Ehud went back to the king by himself, and, by 
giving him to believe that he had a secret to com- 
municate to him, obtained an interview with him 
by himself alone. He was sitting in his cool 
upper-chamber. Now that he has the king by 
himself, Ehud claims that his message for the 
king is from God, npon which Eglon rises out of 
respect to the source of the message. Ehud then 
draws his two-edged dagger, taking advantage of 
his left-handedness, which would enable him to 
do so without much notice being taken of his act, 
and stabs E. with such force that the dagger, haft 
and all, goes into him, while the fat closes upon 
the blade.§ It is some little time before the 
murder of E. is discovered, and meanwhile Ehud 
has escaped and summoned his countrymen to the 
destruction of the Moabites on the W. of Jordan 
with such success, that ‘the land had rest fourscore 
years.’ 

Jos. (Ant, V. iv.) makes several additions to, and 
variations in, the story told in the Book of Judges; 
that E. built a palace at Jericho; that Ehud also 
dwelt there, and became familiar with E. by means 
of his presents, and was beloved by E.’s courtiers. 
Ehud gathers the Israelites together to destroy 
Moab almost before his murder of E. is known. 


LiITERATURE.—For the latest description of the history of 
Eglon, see Moore, Judges, 89 ff. H,. A. REDPATH. 


EGLON (j\93y).—An ancient town in the She- 
phelah, close to Lachish. Its king, Debir, joined in 
the alliance formed by the king of Jerns. against 
the Isr. under Joshua, and after the battle of Aijalon 
it was captured and destroyed (Jos 107 1213), It 
is not again named in Scripture, so that it was prob. 
utterly destroyed. In LXX, cf. Jos 10, Adullam 
takes its place by some (prob.) early mistake, they 


* This is held to he an exdegeration of D hy those who dis- 
tineuish various hands in this hook; see, however, Ps 836-7, 
which seems to refer to the period of the Judges. 

} The fortifications, at any rate, of Jericho must have been 
in ruins (cf. Jos 626 with 1 K 164), but we are never told that 
the ruins left from the hurning of Jericho were pulled down, 

{The notion that they were boundary stones or images 
scarcely deserves mention. 

§ For the meaning of the last clause of verse 22 see Moore, 
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are in consequence identified in the Onomasticon. 
The name remains in ‘Ajl4n, some 15 miles N.E. 
from Gaza and 2 miles N. of Tell Hesy, now con- 
clusively identified with the ancient Lachish. 
But Flinders Petrie (PEH/'St, 1890, pp. 161-163) 
points out Tell Nejgileh as probably the true site. 
Khiirbet ‘Ajlan his practised eye pronounced un- 
likely to be the site of an ancient town. On the 
other hand, ‘it is certain,’ he says, ‘that Tell 
Hesy and subordinately Tell Nejueh must have 
been positions of first-rate importance from the 
time of the earliest settlements; they would then 
agree to the character of Lachish and Eglon. The 
history of Tel? Iesy begins about B.c. 1500, and 
ends about B.c. 500; while Tell Nejileh, as far as 
can be seen on the surface, is of the same age, or 
ruined even earlier.’ ‘There are no sites in the 
country around so suited to the importance of 
Lachish and Eg¢lon as these two Tells.’ To this may 
beadded, that the course of Joshua (ch. 10) brought 
him first to Lachish—Eglon lying between Lachish 
and Hebron; and the position of Tell Nejileh suits 
this account better than that of ‘Ajlin. See 
LACIISH. 


LiITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP ii. 49; Porter, Giant Cities of 
Bashan, 209; PEF St (1895), 165; Bliss, A Mound of Jany 
Cities (1894), 142. A. LLENDERSON. 
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i. NAME.—The name by which the Egyptians 
at all times designated their country was Kime? 
(Copt. KHME, xHM ), ἃ word of which the probable 
etymology—root km ‘black’—would contirm the 
statements of Herodotus and Plutarch, who con- 
nect it with the dark colour of the soil. The 
contrasting redness of the neighbouring desert 
sand gave to that the name of ‘the Red Land.’ 
It is phonetically impossible to connect IKimed 
with the name Ham (on). ‘To the Semites the 
country was known as Mizraim (57255, seldom “is, 
Meorpalu, Mecapatu), the termination here being no 
doubt locative and not a dual. The older cunei- 
form texts vocalize Musr, the later Misr; the 
Amarna letters have generally Misrf, pl.* For 
this word a favourite though undemonstrable 
derivation 15 that from 1s ‘ fort.” The Greek name 
Atyurros (Arab. Kili, Eth. Gebs, and UWuropcan 
Copt) is of equally obscure origin. It cannot be 
satisfactorily derived from any Egyptian or Semitic 
word or combination of words. = the earliest 
Greek writers (Odyssea gonorally( it is the name 
of the river, for which Νεῖλος (ef. 903, 991?) is first 
found in Ifesiod. In the later epochs and in 
poetical texts we mect with many other names for 
weypt. Of such?’ mri is among the most frequent, 
and secins connected specially with Lower Egypt 
and the inundation. ‘The Land of the Sycamore,’ 
‘of the Olive,’ ‘of the Sacred Eye,’ are names which 
require for their explanation a greater knowledge 
of the geographical inyths than we possess. 

i. PHYSICAL CHARACTER.—The geological con- 


* According to W. Max Muller (7. Ass. viii. 209), Musru, 
whence Shalmaueser 1. received presents, was Egypt, nob a 
N. Syrian or Armenian district (Winckler, Ilommel, etc.). 
Winckler has suggested (Alt. Ifor. 24 ff.) that another Musgri, 
which he locates in Wdom or Sinai, may lave heen the real 
origin of Lhe Exodus tradition, reminiscences of wanderings in 
that district having got coufused with the name of Egypt. In 
5. Arabian inscriptions this Musri and Egypt are distinguished © 
as [IS and “id (Hommel in Festschrift f. Hbers, 27). 
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stitution of Egypt is simple; its elemeuts 
are three—the bed of rock (limestone for the 
most part, with sandstone and granite in the 
S.), which stretches across the N.E. corner of 
Africa; then the sand which hes upon this, and 
extends from the Arabian desert hills on the E. to 
the Libyan range on the W.; lastly, the black 
Nile mud, resting upon the sand in the centre of 
the valley, and forming the highroad for the great 
stream on which the prosperity of the country 
depends. ‘The number and dimensions of the 
buildings erected at all periods gave a high inport: 
ance to the geological elements of the country. 
The limestone obtained near Memphis (‘Turrah) 
furnished the material for the principal works of 
the early periods. The great temples higher up 
the valley, especially those of ‘Thebes, arc built of 
sandstone, conveniently obtainableatSilsileh. Red 
granite for statues, sarcophagi, etc., was worked 
at the first Cataract (Aswin); black granite and 
diorite for similar purposes came from the eastern 
desert (HammaméAt). Alabaster, a favourite 
material, usually for smaller objects, was quarried 
opposite Dahsh fr, or (a better quality) at Hind, near 
Beni-Hasan, whence it was extracted under the 
earliest Dynasties. In metals the Nile valley itself 
is poor; those most valued come from abroad,—gold 
in plenty from Nubia or the eastern desert ; silver, 
which was rarer, probably from Cilicia; copper 
from Sinai, later also from Cyprus; malachite and 
lapis lazuli from Sinai and Mesopotainia. Lyronze, 
familiar during all later epochs, was made with tin, 
the provenance of which is uncertain, but which 
was already used under the 6th Dynasty. Nor can 
we tell whence iren, well known at any rate from 
about 800 B.c., was obtained, though a limited 
amount could be got from the western desert. 

The course of the Nile through Nubia is hindered 
by a succession of rocky barriers, the last or 
northernmost of which—the first Cataract—has 
often been the political as it is the natural frontier 
of Egypt. Between the Cataracts and the Delta 
the country is of a very uniform character. The 
valley is extensive or narrow as the two hill-ranges 
recede from or approach the stream. Its breadth 
varies from about nine to four iniles. As the river 
provresses northward, the hills gradually fall back 
and the valley expands into the plain of the Delta, 
across which the river makes its way by various 
channels to the Mediterrancan. Although the 
surface-denudation recognizable at certain points 
of the river’s course and the petrified forests still 
extant testify to very different climatic condi- 
tions at a remote geological period, it is unlikely 
that during the five or six thousand years of 
historic Egypt there has been much change in the 
aspect of the country. By the opening of that 
period the valley had been dried, the river-bed 
raised, and the stream’s course fixed practically to 
its actual extent, though the number of its mouths 
was greater than it is to-day. 

Mistory is concerned during the earlier periods 
almost exclusively with the upper valley; the 
Delta was cvidently still but partially reclaimed, 
though certain towns there are already met with 
in the myths and in the earliest history. Physical 
contrasts are coincident with that division into 
Upper and Lower Egypt which we find an estab- 
lished fact of the remotest historic times; already 
the two kingdoms—for such undoubtedly they 
ence had been—are united, each, however, retain- 
ing its own tnutelary deity, and its independent 
capital, Nib (El-Kab) and Lute. 

Beyond this twofold partition, Eeypt appears 
from the earliest times subdivided into a number 
(about 22 in south and north respectively) of 
smaller districts (nomes, from νομός), which become 
later the basis of an administrative system, but 
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which originated probably in the vaguely defined 
settlements of different tribes. The lists of the 
nomes are our chief source of topographical know- 
ledge ; but no full lists are preserved from early 
periods, although several most ancient documents 
(tomb of J/in, Pyramid texts) mention a few of 
the nomes. In the later lists each nome is per- 
sonified by its guardian deity, fetish, or emblem, 
which serves as a kind of coat-of-arms. A nome 
was held to be composed of four elements: (1) the 
metropolis, the seat of the tribal religion and 
residence of the eclief; (2) the cultivated land; 
(3) the canals by which the fields were fed with 
river-water; (4) the marshes which, rarely cul- 
tivable, served as a hunting-ground for the local 
nobles. The hieroglyphic --=—--, which expressed 
one of the words for ‘nome,’ 1s a testimony to 
some primitive irrigation system, representing as 
it does a canal-divided field, and the founder of 
the lst Dynasty is credited with the construction 
of the great dyke which still protects the province 
of Gizeh from a too extensive innndation, while 
1115 successors had all to occupy themselves with 
the reculation of the water, the cutting of canals, 
and the satisfaction of local claims upon the 
benefits of proximity to the river itself. Varia- 
tions in the annual height of the inundation were 
no doubt carefully observed in the remotest ages ; 
we know that they were recorded in the Cataract 
district by the kings of the 12th Dynasty, and 
at Karnak in later times. 

The Nile is not only the great fertilizer ; it is also, 
now as formerly, the mam highway. We hear 
relatively little of journeys by road; locomotion 
was normally by water, either upon the river or 
upon the subsidiary canals. The commonest words 
for journeying implied the idea of sailing up or 
down stream. The dead were drawn to their 
rock-cut tombs on boat-formed cars; the solar 
cods were thought to traverse the sky in a divine 
bark. Such roads as we do hear of are chiefly 
those leading from the Nile across the desert— 
eastwards (from Coptos) to the Red Sea, west- 
wards to the Natron Lakes, or southwards into 
the Soudan. 

ui. FAuNA.—The bones of sacrificial animals 
from various periods, and countless animal mun- 
mies from the base epochs, might, if carefully 
preserved and located, teach much as to the 
ultimate homes of several species, wlile an exten- 
sive knowledge of both the domesticated and wild 
animals might be had from the frescoes of the 
tombs—especially those of the Middle Kingdom. 
Each animal is there accompanied by its name, 
though it 15 often difficult to find for these their 
modern equivalents. For the earliest times the 
hieroglyphic signs themselves would supply a 
considerable list, giving evidence that the species 
then known have since changed little. The lion is 
frequently depicted, though probably seldom met 
with until the desert had been reached. The lion 
hunts recorded in the New Kingdom refer mainly to 
Syria or Nubia, though Thutmosis Tv. hunted lions 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis. Leopards (or 
panthers?) seem to have been seen in the south; 
elephants and giraffes were not unknown to those 
who traded on the Upper Nile; jackals, then as 
now, were very familiar; desert wolves and hyenas 
somewhat less so; many kinds of antelopes were 
well known. The hippopotamus, once commonly 
met in the river and hunted in the swamps, has by 
now been driven far up the Nile. Of oxen various 
breeds were kept; the familiar long-horned species 
existed until the plague in the middle of the 
present century. 
ploughing or threshing. Certain varicties, or 
rather individual members of certain varieties, 


Oxen are often represented | floral wreaths (from the New 


ings, were held sacred from the earliest times— 
Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, Bacis at 
Hermonthis. Sheep were no doubt kept, but 
occur rarely on the monuments. Varieties of the 
long- and the spiral-horned ram were sacred. The 
ass was the usual beast of burden, and was not 
rivalled by the camel till a very late date. It will 
be remembered that in Gn 12% (Abraham and 
Pharaoh) and Ex 98 (Moses) camels are nevertlie- 
less mentioned—both by J—as if known in Egypt. 
The horse is likewise unknown in the older ae : 
as it appears first after the Hyksos period, it is 
assumed to have been introduced by those in- 
vaders. The reference to Egyptian horse-breeding 
in 1K 1038 should more probably be applied to 
some Asiatic country (Winckler, Adté. Unt. 173 A). 
The Egyptian name for the horse meant properly 
‘a pair,’ and was due probably to its first employ- 
ment in the war-chariot. Foreign names, among 
them Semit. 5D, once borrowed, became even more 
usual, The horse appears to have been seldom 
ridden. Several breeds of dogs were known ; 
some were valued for the chase. The names of 
some breeds are preserved, and show that certain 
Libyan (or Nubian?) varieties were popular. The 
cat, sacred to the goddess B’stt, was larger in 
ancient than in modern Egypt. It figures in a very 
ancient solar myth (Book of the Dead, ch. 17). The 
pig, except for its mention in the sacred books, is 
not met with until late times. Of birds a great 
number are depicted—geese, ducks, herons of many 
sorts; migratory birds, e.g. swallows, plovers, 
quails. Eagle, vulture, hawk, and owl are among 
the most constantly recurring hieroglyphics, while 
the vulture, hawk, and ibis were sacred to pro- 
minent divinities, and were embalmed in numbers 
(in the base epochs) in the localities of which those 
divinities were the patrons. It is remarkable that, 
though hen-breeding is universal in Egypt to-day, 
that bird was apparently unknown to the ancients. 
Of the larger reptiles the most important was the 
crocodile, now no longer to be met with below the 
Cataracts. There is a variety of snakes, the best 
known being the uwreus, emblem of the patron- 
eoddess of Lower Egypt and hence of the king, 
and the horned viper. From the importance and 
frequency in the earliest religious literature of 
charms against large snakes, it may be inferred 
that their numbers and dimensions were once 
greater than they are at present. 

The texts show us several insects, notably the 
scarabeus-beetle, regarded, especially in later 
times, as asymbol of eternity and of the sun-god, 
and the bee, associated in writing from the remot- 
est times with royalty in Lower Egypt. 

Fish are often represented. The most peculiar 
is the oxyrrhynchus, the badge of the 19th nome 
of Upper Egypt. Fish were much eaten ; some of 
the oldest Preasaee depict them speared in the 
marshes, landed in drag-nets, and then split for 
drying; while texts equally ancient tell of the 
construction of fish-ponds. 

iv. FLora.—Egypt is remarkably poor in variety 
of vegetation. Many of the cultivated plants most 
common now—cotton, sugar, rice—are modern im- 
portations. 

In prehistoric ages the valley was no doubt con- 
siderably wooded ; but to-day, with the exception 
of the various palm species, trees occur only singly 
or in small groups. The representations of the 
flora—of trees especially—in the frescoes, carv- 
ings, or hieroglyphics are generally too far conven- 
tionalized to be instructive. More can be learned 
from extant remains of edible grains or funerary 
Kingdom onwards), 


or of woodwork (from all periods). From these it 
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were compelled—where the stalks of river plants 
would not serve—to make the best of their own 
sycomore or acacia (the latter especially in the 
older epochs), or to import yew from Cilicia (?) and 
ebony from Nubia. More than one Pharaoh of 
the New Kingdom brought specimens of trees and 
vegetables from Syria or the Red Sea coasts, either 
as curiosities or with a view to their propagation. 
From the nature of the soil, agriculture must 
always have been the main occupation of the 
population, and we learn from the monuments the 
names of several cereals, of which wheat and bar- 
ley were the commonest, dhurah being well known 
since the New Kingdom. Gardens were laid out, 
and much interest was shown in them since the 
4th Dynasty. Many vegetables are represented 
in the frescoes and as hieroglyphic signs, especially 
the bulbous sorts—onions, leeks, etc. (ef. Nu xi. δ). 
The vine was always largely cultivated, and from 
the Delta came several famous wines of Greek and 
Roman times. The fig, too, is early represented. 
Many plants were valued medicinally, as can be 
shown from the numbers occurring in the medical 
works, notably in the Papyrus Ebers; others were 
used for dyeing. The most important of all plants 
to the Egyptians was the papyrus, which, unknown 
now in the Delta, grew there once in vast thickets 
where the nobles hunted, and whence was obtained 
the material, not only for writing, but also for 
numerous other purposes, decorative and useful. 
As the papyrus became one of the pictorial 
emblems of Lower Egypt, so the lotus was often 
that of the southern country, although a sort 
of water-reed seems also to have been so employed. 

v. ETHNOLOGY.—The problem of the origin and 
relationships of the Egyptian race is still unsolved. 
Its solution is to be songht in the evidence of (1) 
philology; (2) mythology; (3) physical anthro- 
pology ; and (4) material culture. Investigations 
in these various fields have hitherto given results 
partially discordant. (1) The most ancient lin- 
guistic documents point to an undeniable though 
already very remote relationship with the Semitic 
languages (sce below). (2) Thedivinities and myths 
familiar to the earliest texts were, until recently, 
accepted as growths of the Egyptian soil, the 
inclination being to recognize in extraneous ele- 
ments, if any, the influence of neighbouring A fri- 
can races. Hommel indeed invites us to take 
other considerations into account by pointing 
out certain coincidences between the ancient 
religions of Egypt and Babylonia. (3) Racial 
types, as depicted on the monuments, and the 
measurements, etc., of mummies, have led to no 
uniform results. Formerly, anthropologists saw 
in the seulptures and paintings one race, identical 
with the Copts of to-day; now they generally 
discern various types among the most ancient 
portraits, and seek on such evidence to distinguish 
at least two races. Few mummies remain from 
the oldest epochs—one of the most ancient is that 
from Medim, at present in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London,—and those from later times 
point apparently to a short-skulled, while the 
raodern Egy tian is of a long-skulled type. Prob- 
ably the o ast group of remains (from Abydos, 
1895-96) seems to point to ἃ long-skulled, orthogna- 
thous, smooth-haired race; but the type there is 
not homogeneous, neither is that of the Medim 
mummies, and their relationship to the race of 
historic Egypt is not yet clear. (4) There is cer- 
tainly evidence of African elements, whether due 
to primitive kinship or to mere proximity, in some 
branches of the material civilization, such as dress, 
weapons, possibly circumcision. On the other 
hand, Hommel seeks to show that a very early 
form of religious or sepulchral architecture (pyra- 
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their forerunners, the Egyptians from the 3rd or 
4th Dynasty onwards were not a negroid race; 
that they came, on the contrary, from Asia. But 
the questions of their previous home there and the 
route by which they reached the Nile,—whether by 
Bab el-Mandeb and Abyssinia or the Wady Ham- 
mamat and Coptos, or by the Syrian desert and the 
Isthmus,—are as yet unanswered, The route 8. 
Arabia-Hammamat-Coptos has for it the evidence 
(a) of prelustoric remains at Coptos, pointing to a 
people coming direct from the Red Sea; (4) of 
certain facts—physical resemblance, peaceful rela- 
tions, and the apparently reverential attitude of 
the Egyptians—which have been held to point to 
Pwnt, v.e. the country about the southern end of 
the Red Sea, as a former home of the race. To 
this may be added the tradition that the founders 
of the monarchy came from Thinis, a town 
not far distant from Coptos—a tradition which 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery 
of the First Dynasty tombs in the same neigh- 
bourhood (Abydos). No reminiscence has been 
discerned in the literature of a _ prehistoric 
immigration. The people apparently considered 
themselves aborigenes, and called theinselves 
merely Aéme(t), ‘men’ par excellence. Traces 
of a stone age, undeniable though compli- 
cated by the long historic survival of flint-work- 
ing, show that the country has been inhabited 
since the Pliocene period. Paleolithic remains 
are rare, but some half-dozen stations are said 
to have been recognized. Considerable cvidence 
has been adduced (though contested) to demon- 
strate a New Stone age. That a Hebrew writer 
of the 6th or 7th cent. speaks (Gn 106) of 
Mizraim as related to Cush (Ethiopia), Put 
(S. Arabia, Pwnt), and Canaan, is not a fact of 
much ethnological importance. By the earlier 
annalist (26.7) eight names—mostly unidentifiable 
—are given which may preserve a then current 
Hebrew view of Egypt’s ethnological relationships. 

vi. LANGUAGE.—The relative position of the 
Egyptian language among its uecighbours is a 
question closely associated with that as to the 
racial connexions of the people. Our means of 
comparison with the surrounding idioms are not 
of equal value. For the Semitic languages—for 
the Mesopotamian dialects at least—-we have 
documents perhaps as ancient as any from Egypt. 
For the Berber and Cushite languages of Africa 
we can but infer from quite modern evidence the 
linguistic conditions of earlier ages; and in this 
important field, therefore, little has as yet been 
attempted. 

The Egyptian language, together with certain 
languages of Barbary, Nubia, and Abyssinia, used 
to be regarded as forming one of the distinct main 
divisions of human speech; now it is clear that 
this isolating classification cannot be justilied. 
The group is not independent. Since Benfey’s 
attempt to demonstrate the aflinity of the Egyp- 
tian and Semitic languages, his main contention 
has received increasing confirmation, until it is no 
longer possible to deny an originally very close 
relationship—collateral rather than filial—between 
the proto-Hamitic and proto-Semitic groups. The 
affinity is specially prominent in grammatical 
features common to both. Of these the principal 
are—(1) the same gender-cndings, mase. w, fem. ¢; 
(2) an all but identical series of pronominal suffixes ; 
(3) the use in both of a peeuliar adjectival termina- 
tion, ‘nisbeh’; (4) identity in four or five of the 
nunierals; (5) analogous treatment of the weak 
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verb and derivatives; (6) the identity of an old 
form of Egyp. verbal flection and the Sem. perfect ; 
(7) verbal nouns with prefixed m ; (8) the import- 
ance of a single accent-vowel in each word or 
syntactieal group, and the resultant ‘construct,’ 
state of the remaining vowels. There is, more- 
over, to be noted the correspondence between the 
Sem. and Egyp. consonants, extending to some 
fifteen undoubted equations (which embrace the 
important series x, 1, °, ¥); also two or three more 
which are almost eertain.® Further, the same lack 
of any written representatives of the vowels. In 
the vocabulary the case for Sem. affinity is less 
strong. The number of Egyp. roots for which 
correspondents can reasonably be claimed in any 
Sem. dialect is small; the large Sem. element in 
the language of the New Kingdom owes its pre- 
sence, not to any primitive relationship, but merely 
to the political circumstances of thetime. The bulk 
of Egyp. roots is of a decidedly non-Sem. type. 
One of the most distinctive features of the Sem. 
languages—the preponderance of triliteral roots— 
is, at any rate, not paralleled, even in the oldest 
Egyptian documents, though it has been sug- 
gested that the divergence here is due to early 
phonetic degeneration. Hommel oflers another 
explanation of the facts. By the aid of certain 
very potent phonetic laws he institutes com- 
parisons between a number of Eeyp. and Sumerian 
words, the latter being, in his view, an import 
dating from the prehistoric (Semitic) immigration 
from Mesopotamia. It is a question of at least 
equal difficulty how large a proportion of the roots 
should be regarded as of African, i.e. negroid, 
origin, and so as vestiges of a still remoter, pre- 
Semitic period, during whieh the valley was 
peopled by an African race, part of whose lin- 
guistic stock was subsequently amalgamated with 
that of the invading Asiatics. 

If it were possible to trace with certainty the 
genealogy of the hieroglyphic script, we might 
expect to find ourselves nearer the birthplace of 
the language. Hommel’s theories do not ignore 
this problem; the hieroglyphics came, he holds, 
like the rest of the intellectual equipment of the 
Egyptians, from Mesopotamia. If this were true 
of the script as a whole, it would nevertheless be 
obvious that uiany of the signs had their origin in 
Africa ; they represent natural objects, to be met 
with only there. Be this as it may, it is evident 
that the Babylonian and Egyptian systems had, 
for ages before we first meet with them, followed 
widely divergent lines of development. The former, 
influenced by the nature of its writing materials, had 
lost almost entirely the pictorial character which the 
latter, on the contrary, retained from the beginning 
to the end of historic times. A conventionalizing, 
abbreviating tendency was, of course, inevitable if 
A script so ponderous was to be put to any but 
occasional decorative uses. But the abbreviated 
forms — first the ‘hieratic,’ later the ‘demotic’ 
script—grew and found employment side by side 
with their prototypes, the hieroglyphics, which 
to the end were alone held suitable for sacred 
literature or ornamental inseriptions. 

The signs in general employment during the 
classical period—the Middle and earlier New 
Kingdoms — are cstimated at about 500; some 
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τῷ err ce 


* The following are the conventional transcriptions used in 
this article (see lig. Zeitsehr, xxxiv. 61 and ZDMG xlvi. 727). 


1. Ascertained equations: &’, 3 0, ἢ δ, iw, HR, c δ, ν ὦ, 3 ἢ, 
1, Ἵ τ, δα, ἃ ἢ ἢ, 5p, pF, nt; 2. doubtful: 3 6 g,1t, Ὁ ἃ, 
ς 


Β 8,8, 8 \; d, wi (the values of the sibilants, of course, particu- 


larly uncertain). The Egyp. f and a form of ἢ are without 
Semitic equivalents. YF and ὃ represent secondary forms of Ὁ i. 
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from the older epochs had then fallen into disuse, 
any employed later had not yet appeared. 

The signs are pictures of material objects— 
natural and artificial,—or of parts of such objeets. 
Primarily, each sign niust have had for its phonetie 
value merely the name of the object depicted. But 
since no provision was thus made for expressing 
abstract ideas or the grammatical needs of the 
language, a secondary use of the signs had been 
developed, and abstraetions were expressed by the 
saine signs as those material objects of which the 
names contained the identical eonsonants. For 
example, κῶν is the picture of a ‘rib,’ written by 
the consonants sp7; the verb ‘ reach’ is also spelt 
spr; it, too, is therefore written with the sign on. 
Besides such signs as these, capable unassisted of 
ew complete words, there are many with 
only the value of single syllables (7.e. consonant +- 
vowel-+- consonant). These are, no doubt, primitive 
word-signs which have lost their original function, 
and so become available as pure phonetics for the 
writing of longer words. A still remoter stage of the 
language is recalled by the 24 signs called by us 
the ‘alphabet,’ and reduced from the representation 
of 24 monosyllabic words (? consonant -+ vowel) to 
that of 24 consonants, the initials of those forgotten 
words. To these three phonetie elements is to be 
added one purely ideographic and complementary. 
To avoid ambiguities eertain signs, ‘determina- 
tives,’ are added, as in Babylonian and Chinese, 
to phonetically written words in order to indi- 
cate the class of ideas to which such words 
refer. Thus, dignity or age would be followed 
by the figure of an old man, strength or power 
by that of an armed land, literature or learn- 
ing by that of a papyrus roll. The absence of 
written vowels leaves us ignorant of the correct 
pronunciation of Egyptian words; our only 
guides are the transcriptions in vocalized foreign 
languages—cuneiform or Greck,—or in Coptic, 
which is but the youngest stage of Egyptian, 
expressed in the Greek alphabet. Yet by these 
aids we merely approximate to the vocalization 
of the later epochs; for that of the Old Kingdom 
we have no guide. The Egyptians themselves 
did indeed, during the period of their intimacy 
with Asia (18th and following Dynasties), feel the 
need of some system of vowel-transcription, and 
they naturally took as their model the cuneiform 
syHabary, already in common use in Syria, The 
vowels which under this influence they aimed at 
representing were a, 1, and w, and for their hiero- 
elyphic representation the signs for three approxi- 
imate weak consonants were selected. Similar 
necessities were met at later periods (the Persian, 
Ptolemaic, and Roman supremacies) by similar 
means, though during these the elements of the 
aneient hieroglyphic system were speedily losing 
their original values, and complete irregularity 
already reigned in the transcription of foreign 
consonants as well as vowels. 

vii. CHRONOLOGY.—Many of the problems in- 
volved in this subject still await satisfactory 
solution. Astronomical calculations combined 
with the monumental evidence have doubtless 
done much already to fix the dates of later epochs; 
but beyond the age of the New Kingdom it seems 
impossible to find unanimous acceptance for more 
than approximate dates. Much obscurity stil! 
prevails as to the eras and methods employed by 
the Egyptians in their calculations. 

A, The available Egyptian documents arc—({1) 


| The lists of kings inscribed in temples or private 


tombs. The three most important (at Abydos, Kar- 
nak, Sakkara) date from Τὰ γαῖ οἱ 18 and 19, and 
give the names of 76, 61, and 47 kings respectively. 
Tombs and MSS of the same period have preserved 
In such lists the sequence of names 
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is not always correct, nor is more than a selection 
(political or ritualistic?) from the full series of past 
kings given. They supply no data as to length of 
reign. (2) The lists in a dilapidated papyrus of 
the Ramesside period at Turin, which probably 
enumerated when complete all kings from the Ist 
to the Hyksos Dynasty. (3) Dates are found in, 
or can be reckoned from, the annals inseribed in 
the temples by certain kings, or incidentally in 
the tombs of private persons. This is the most 
reliable class of document, and the records in 
rivate tombs are the sole contemporary source 
or a chronology of the early Dynasties. 

B. Of Greek writers, by far the most important 
is Manetho, a native priest, c. B.C. 250, whose 
works are known only by the excerpts preserved 
by Josephus, Africanus, and Eusebius, or by the 
medium of still later chronologists, We are 
ignorant of the sources upon which his Αἰγυπτιακά 
was based; presumably, he had at his disposal 
documents far fuller and more reliable than any 
now available, though his chronology of the remoter 
periods can be proved much at fault. Nor can we 
judge how far he manipulated his authorities to 
suit his own views; and it is, moreover, probable 
that his Jewish and Christian abbreviators had 
their own systems to harmonize with his state- 
ments. The misfortunes inevitable in the long 
transmission of such writings must also be con- 
sidered in estimating their present value. The 
lists appended to Manetho’s history divided the 
Egyptian kings into 31 Dynasties. The grounds 
for such divisions are often difficult to appreciate ; 
they do not always coincide with the divisions in 
the Turin papyrus. The lists compiled by Eratos- 
thenes, B.C. 275-194, in which pretended Greek 
interpretations of the royal names are given, con- 
tain in reality many words which are but inaccurate 
transcriptions of titles, formule, ete., which accom- 
panied the names. 

Many scholars have occupied themselves with 
these Greek chronologists. Béckh sought to 
demonstrate an astronomical era as the basis of 
Manetho’s calculations. Lepsius appealed to the 
‘Sothis’ book, —a Christian forgery, — which 
ascribed 3555 years as total duration to the 
Egyptian monarcliy ; while, according to Unger, 
Manetho’s system gave 5613 as the date of its 
foundation. Brugsch has attempted reckoning 
from the basis of average length of generations 
and reigns, and thus arrives at 4400 for the same 
event. Ed. Meyer lays stress chieily on data as to 
length of reigns actually recorded on the monu- 
ments, and has thus constructed a series of ‘ mini- 
mum dates,’z.e. dates below which, at any rate, 
the various periods could not be brought down; 
but C. Torr has since re-examined the monuments 
with the result of a possible further reduction of 
Meyer’s figures. 

‘The most important assistance towards the estab- 
lishment of indisputable dates is derived from 
astronomical calculations, based on the following 
ascertained facts as to the Egyptian calendar. The 
Egyptians did not use a leap year. Consequently 
in every four years a day was lost, and in 1460 years 
these losses had resulted in a complete shift of all 
the nominal months throughout the seasonal year. 
An absolute method of reckoning could, however, 
be obtained by observing the variation in the sun’s 
position. This variation was gauged by the first 
visible (heliacal) rising of Sothis (Sirius), an event 
which coincided with the beginning of the Inunda- 
tion. When the ‘natural’ years, reckoned from 
pati oint, amount to 1460, that total is therefore 
calle 
was probably of importance to the Egyptians only 
for agricultural and ritualistic caleulations ; but to 
us itis of great value. 

VOL. I.—42 


a Sothis τις The natural or Sothie year | 


For the known fact that a. | 


Sothis period began in A.D. 139 enables us to fix its 
er occurrences in B.C. 1322, 2784, 4242, ete. 

Vith these points for a basis, and taking into con- 
sideration the recorded Sothis risings under kings 
Mrnpth (Merenptah) and Amenophis I., Ed. Mahler 
fixes the reign of Thutmosis ΠῚ, at 1503-1449. 
He has, indeed, also calculated exact dates for the 
remainder of the 18th and 19th Dynasties; but 
results drawn from documents still often disputable 
cannot be relied on. To such astronomical dates 
Flinders Petrie has contributed 3410 as the probable 
commencement of the 6th Dynasty. The following 
are selected dates, from those provisionally adopted 


by Petrie,* Ed. Meyer, Mahler, and Steindorff (in 
‘Baedeker,’ 1897) :—— 
Petrie. Meyer. 
Dynasty. B.C. B.C. 
1. 4777 3180 
IV. 3998 2830 
VI. 3410 2530 
XI. 2985 
XII 2778 2130 
XIII 2565 1930 Mahler. 
XVIII 1587 1530 1575 
XIX. 1327 1320 
XX. 1240 
XXI. 1089 1060 
XXII. 930 
XXV. 728 
XXVI. 663 
XXVIL. 525 Steindorff. 
XXX. 382 
Macedonians. 332 
Romans. 30 


viii. History.—Modern historians conveniently 
partition Manetho’s series of 31 Dynasties into the 
following groups: (ὦ) the Old Kingdom, Dyns. 
i-vi.; (6) the Middle Kingdom, Dyns. xi.-xiii. ; 
(6) the New Kingdom, Dyns. xvili.-xx.; (d) the 
Foreign Dominion, Dyns. xxii.-xxv.; (6) the Res- 
toration, Dyn. xxvi.; (7) the Persian Supremacy, 
Dyn. xxxi. Between these lie obscure, disturbed 

eriods, not assignable to any of the more distinctly 
defined groups. 

(a) The Old Kingdom. — Although nothing is 
known of the histery of the earliest Pharaohs, 
the tombs of the Ist and 2nd Dynasties have 
lately been discovered at Abydos (Om el-Jaab), 
the legendary cradle, it will be remembered, of 
the monarchy. Unfamiliar royal names of the 
same remote age have come to light somewhat 
farther south (Negadeh);+t while the so-called 
‘New Race’ cemetery—the remains of a very rude 
stage of culture—in the latter locality, is regarded 
as dating from at least as distant a period. In 
Greek times legends could still be collected, attri- 
buting to some of these early kings notable 
achievements, such as the first damming of the 
river, the establishment of a certain divine cult, 
or the regulation of succession to the throne; to 
others, some memorable experience—a devastating 
plague, or an earthquake. 

It is to be remembered that, while the first 
historic Dynasty and that of demigods which pre- 
ceded it are said to be native to Upper Egypt, the 
legends of the still remoter Dynasty of gods are 
localized in the North; the great gods were at 
home first in Heliopolis and the Delta. This may 
point, it is said, to a racial contrast which, how- 
ever strong at first, was early obliterated. One of 

* So far 88 yet published; see Jlistory, vols. 1. i ; Meyer's are 


the minimum dates referred to above. 
t See dig. Zeitschr. xxxv. 1 ff. 
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the prehistoric races had occupied districts about 
the river’s mouth ; another—that, perhaps, to which 
the rude monuments at Coptos are due — had 
arrived in the upper valley, and one of its chiefs, 
attaining, we may suppose, at Abydos, or more 
properly Thinis, to a position of supremacy, had 
been able to extend thence his power down the 
river, settling near the later Memphis, subduing 
or absorbing the Delta tribes, and finally identi- 
fying himself with the religion of the district 
which became thenceforth the state religion of 
the nation. Kelics of a possibly pre-dynastic 
monarchy can be traced in archaic survivals in the 
titles, functions, dress, etc., of the later kings; but 
of the people ruled by these primitive Pharaohs, 
or of the limits of their domains, little can as yet 
be said. Interments, flints, pottery, regarded by 
some as prehistoric, are by others assigned to far 
later ages. 

History properly so called opens with Dyn. 3. 
Yet here still we have knowledge of only one or 
two out of half a dozen kings. Some fragments 
on which the name of ΔΝ κ᾽ (Nebka) occurs are 
held to belong to his time; Dsr (Zezer), his suc- 
cessor, in all probability built (possibly usurped) 
the step-pyramid of Sakkara. He was a monarch 
of some power, for he extended his activity to 
the mines of Sinai, where his name is found, and 
his cult was revived at quite a late epoch. The 
Dynasty closes (or the next begins) with a better 
known king, Snfrw-Soris, whose name survives on 
numerous monuments, the most important being 
his pyramid-tomb at Medfim. He, too, exploited 
the Sinaitic copper, not, however, as his inscrip- 
tions there show, until he had crushed the hostile 
nomads of the neighbourhood. The tombs of 
several of his nobles are extant in the cemeteries 
of Abusir, Dahshur, and Medim. The 4th Dynasty 
has left a memorial more indelible than that of 
any that followed it; for the successors of Soris 
built as their tombs the three great pyramids of 
Gizeh. Their relationships to Soris and to one 
another are uncertain. Some close blood connexion 
can be argued from genealogies in contemporary 
tombs and from later tradition. [/wfw-Cheops, 
Hfr'-Chephren, and Mnk’wr'-Mykerinus appear 
to have spent their energies chiefly on the con- 
struction of their pyramids. With this object 
they brought granite from Aswan and alabaster 
from quarries near Tel el-Amarna. Cheops, how- 
ever, continued the work in Sinai, and built in the 
Delta (Tideh and Bubastis). Indeed we learn from 
the inscriptions of Mtn (Methen), a magnate of the 
time, that the Delta was already, at any rate in 

art, reclaimed and worked for the crown by great 
unctionaries. Of the remaining three or four 
kings of the Dynasty, one at least is known to 
have built a pyramid. The great Sphinx is usually 
attributed to this period, though it possibly belongs 
to a considerably — age. The relative scarcity 
of remains of the 4th Dynasty probably points to 
the small development of the custom of building 
monumental tombs. 

Tradition regarded the 5th Dynasty as a new 
family, possibly as one of usurpers. One legend— 
probably not without interested motives—ascribes 
to it an origin half-priestly, half-divine, and places 
its home in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis; else- 
whereitiscalled native to Elephantine. The Dynasty 
consisted of some nine kings, mostly little more 
now than names; for we know of no achievements 
more remarkable than work in the mines of Sinai 
or HammAm§at and a trading expedition down the 
coasts of the Red Sea. The pyramids of all but 
one of the kings are identified—mostly at Abusir. 
That of Wnis-Onnos, the last of the Dynasty, is at 
Sakkara, and, though snialler than most tombs of 
its class, is to us of much greater importance than 


the gigantic but barren erections of earlier reigns ; 
for in it are inscribed the most ancient texts of all 
Egyptian literature (see below). 

Lhe 6th Dynasty, in its widespread activity 
abroad and at home, is a strong contrast to its 
forerunner. Inscriptions of its kings meet us in 
all parts of Upper and Lower Egypt, as well as in 
Sinai and the desert quarries. And now, more- 
over, we may read in the earliest of narrative in- 
scriptions—those of Wnt (Una) and Arfwwf (Herk- 
huf), the generals and ambassadors of kings Ppy 
(Pepy) I. and Jfrnr' (Merenera)—of expeditions 
against both the Syrian and Nubian barbarians, 
These resulted, indeed, in little but booty and 
conciliatory presents from the tribes over whom 
a temporary victory could probably be achieved 
with little trouble, by the (at least partially) dis- 
ciplined troops of Egypt. One of the latter kings 
of this Dynasty, Ppy 1., sat longer on the throne 
than any monarch in the world’s history; native 
and Greek documents assign him a reign of over 
90 years. 

We know not under what circumstances the 6th 
Dynasty had reached the throne,—whether through 
some blood claim or by violence,—nor do we know 
amidst what events its rule closed. Evidently, 
however, it had no peaceful end. The last of its 
kings are but empty names, and indeed in the 
latter years of Ppy 11. complete obscurity sur- 
rounds the political and social existence of Egypt. 
When, some two or three centuries later, that 
obscurity is dissipated, the country has assumed a 
new face, the capital is no longer at Memphis, the 
centre of gravity is several hundred miles farther 
south. 

The outward characteristics of the Egyptian 
polity show little change under the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Dynasties. The southern and northern king- 
doms, bound together, it has been said, in a sort 
of personal union, each retains to some extent its 
separate organization, although important offices, 
once proper to one or other of them, are often 
found united in the hands of a single functionary, 
just as the official nomenclature of the Pharaoli 
combined the royal titles of both South and North. 
The king is omnipotent; his ministers—a mere 
bureaucracy—are menibers of the royal house or of 
the great territorial families. The ancient division 
of the country into nomes fornis the basis of an 
elaborate financial and judicial administration, yet 
controlled by the court through officials dependent 
on the central government, by whom the royal 
dues are collected and Icgal questions settled 
independently of the local authorities. But as 
time goes on, and (as we may infer) weak rulers 
succeed the strong, the old provincial independence 
reasserts itself, and the nomarchs begin to move 
beneath the weight of central despotism. One of 
the first signs of this decentralizing tendency is 
the growth of the custom of burial, now no longer 
at Mempliis, beside the king, but at home, in the 
cemeteries of the provincial capitals, at Akhmim, 
Abydos, Thebes, Elephantine, and elsewhere. 
The court of the nomarch was modelled upon that 
of the king; its officials grew in number, its 
militia in strength. The kings of the 6th Dynasty 
are left surrounded only by courtiers and placemien ; 
the magnates seem to have withdrawn, and to be 
ready, when opportunity offers, to reassert the 
primitive independence of their position. 

The period between the6th and the 11th Dynasties 
is one of the most obscure in Egypt’s history ; yet 
the complete dearth of monuments can scarcely be 
fortuitous. Manetho localizes the 7th and 8th 
Dynasties still at Memphis, and we may indeed 
suppose that there was no sudden break with the 
past. The provincial nobles could only gradually 
assert their strength, and the Pharaohs still 
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reigned, at least nominally, in their ancient capital. 
Bat of these kings we know nothing, scarcely 
their names. Possibly they were, in later times, 
regarded as usurpers. Genealogies in certain 
tombs (E]-Bersheh) appear to reach back to their 
times, and show how the mnomarchs already 
flourished. The succeeding Dynasties, the 9th and 
10th, would be equally unknown were it not for 
the inscriptions of Siut, whose princes record their 
participation in the struggle of the petty cae, 
of Heracleopolis (Ahnas) against ‘the South.’ 
The 9th and 10th Dynasties are indeed currently 
ascribed to Heracleopolis, while subsequent events 
make it evident that by ‘the South’ is here meant 
the principality of Thebes. That town had been 
the seat of a noble family under the 6th Dynasty ; 
and while the royal power had grown weak, the 
Theban nomarchs had nursed their strength, till 
at length, having overcome the Heracleopolites, 
they by degrees re-established unity and order. 

(6) The Middle Kingdom.—The claims of these 
first Theban Pharaohs—the llth Dynasty—to be 
the legitimate successors of the Memphite kings 
were recognized in their own and future genera- 
tions. Their number and sequence isnotclear. They 
bear alternately the names Jintwhtp (Mentuhotep) 
and Jntf (Intef), though it is pretty certain this does 
not imply the undisturbed succession of one family. 
The royal honours were not attained by the first 
member of the series, who bears merely the title 
of nomarch ; the kingly titles are assumed by his 
successors. One at least of them—J/ntwhtp 111.---- 
had a long reign, and left evidence of his power 
from the Cataracts to the Delta. Another records 
a trading expedition on the Red Sea as well as 
quarrying work in the eastern desert. 

Whether the 12th Dynasty succeeded the 11th 
without disturbance is not certain. It gave to 
Egypt seven of the most active, powerful, and 
long-lived of her kings, and seems in every sense 
to have been worthy of the admiration bestowed 
on it in after ages. To JimnmA‘t-Amenemes 1. 
fell the task of completing the work of union and 
pacification initiated by his predecessors. ‘The 
magnates of Middle Egypt (Beni-Hasan) have 
recorded his intervention to settle local disputes 
as to territory on the basis of former arrangements, 
and to confirm his faithful vassals in their pos- 
sessions. Elsewhere we read of revolts suppressed 
and of conquests abroad. Indeed, Egypt had now 
for the first time a royal house whose aspiration it 
was to extend the frontiers of their dominions. 
It is true that booty or tribute were still the chief 
inducements to war ; but the campaigns were now 
upon a larger scale, the enemies attacked more 
distant, and the results of victory more lasting. 
The energies of the kings were turned chiefly 
southward, towards the gold mines of Nubia. That 
country, once subdued,—mainly by the exertions of 
MWsrtsn (Usertesen) l11.,—was to be held by mcans of 
fortresses, of which two can still be traced beyond 
the second Cataract. All Egypt contains scattered 
remains ofjthe building activity of the12th Dynasty, 
whose kings resided in various capitals—the earlier 
in Thebes, where the nucleus of the Amon temple 
dates from their time, and possibly at Memphis; 
the later, in the Fayyfm, where Amenemes II. 
built the most colossal of Egyptian funerary 
temples, known in later ages as the Labyrinth, 
and where he utilized an extensive natural lake 
(LL. Moeris) to fertilize the whole district. The 
custom of burial in pyramids, maintained on a 
modest scale by the 11th Dynasty at Thebes, was 
carried on by their successors, who built large 
tombs of this class near Memphis (Lisht, Turrah, | 
Dahshur) or in the Fayyfim (INahun, Hawarah). 
There are grounds for supposing the later kings of 


the Dynasty to have liad foreign blood in their | 


veins; their portraits show features singularly 
difierent from the accustomed type of the age. 
The internal history of the middle kingdom is the 
history of the development of the decentralizing 
tendencies which had their rise in the conditions 
of the 6th Dynasty. The development can be 
traced in the inscribed tombs of the noble families 
buried at Beni-Hasan, El-Bersheh, Siut, and 
Aswin. The nomes of Middle and Upper Egypt 
are the centres of interest, each of them in the 
hands of a family of which the genealogy can, in 
some cases, be traced back to the Old Kingdom. 
The nomarchs were still, however, under certain 
obligations to the central power. But the crown 
was no longer in the position of irresponsible 
despotism which it had enjoyed in former times. 
Its powers were restricted on all sides by the 
growth of the provincial resources. The nomarchs, 
some of whom by judicious marriages had become 
lords of several provinces at once, had their own 
courts, officials, and levies, though the latter were 
apparently at the king’s disposal for external wars. 
So far, however, as we can judge, the country 
suffered little as yet from these conditions. ‘The 
age of the Middle Kingdom, though differing rather 
in degree than in kind from that of the Memphite 
Dynasties, was one of probably greater material, 
artistic, and literary wealth, and appeared, not 
undeservedly, to succeeding generations as a 
golden age. 

The obscurity which gradually follows the ex- 
tinction of the 12th Dynasty is no less impenetrable 
than that which follows on the Dynasties of the 
Old Kingdom. On some sides, indeed, the decline 
is scarcely perceptible; the outward aspect of the 
kingdom is little changed ; the southern conquests 
are maintaimed, commerce on the Red Sea con- 
tinues, and the art of the period does not fall far 
short of the high standard lately set. But of the 
individual Pharaohs of the 13th Dynasty we know 
scarcely anything; of those of the 14th, absolutely 
nothing. The former series, with the names 
(among others) of Sbkhtp (Sebekhotep) and Sbkms’f 


'(Sebekemsef), is localized in Thebes ; the latter in 


Chois, an obsenre Delta town, though it is quite 
possible that the Theban tradition was being upheld 
by a contemporary Dynasty in the south. The 
whole interval, indeed, between the 12th and 17th 
Dynasties may have been occupied by the struggles 
of rival houses, each claiming legitimate rights to 
the throne, yet none strong enough to vindicate its 
claims permanently. 

We do not know at what point in this dark 
period of some 150 years the internal troubles 
were first complicated by foreign invasion. The 
name of one of the kings assigned to this time is 
regarded as evidence for an Ethiopic supremacy ; 
on the other hand, there is perhaps ground for 
placing here one of the frequent Libyan invasions. 
Of trustworthy contemporary documents there is 
a complete dearth; the Turin papyrus and the 
Manethonian fragments are our sole authorities. 
In Manetho’s arrangement these two obscure 
Dynasties are followed by two more of which still 
less is known; yet they are of greater interest, for 
they are drawn from those foreign invaders who by 
this time had subdued at least a part of northern 
Egypt, and whom Manetho names Hyksos (Ὑκσώς, 
?pl. Ὑκουσσώς). The racial position of this people 
is still unknown. Their Greek (= Egyptian) naine 
means merely ‘Sheikhs of the (south Syrian) Be- 
dawin,’ * and it has been supposed that they con- 
sisted of mixed hordes, partly Semite, ‘al of 
some other race. Another hypothesis, based on 
the fact that the worship of Swth (Set) was common 
to Hyksos and Hittites, and on the occurrence In 

* The loss ‘shepherd’ for !"s7e is deraonstrable only at a far 
later period of the language. 
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cuneiform documents of Hy’n (Khyan) as a Hittite 
king’s name, while his namesake in Egypt is re- 
garded as a Hyksos king, would make of Hyksos 
and Hittites one race. From the language we 
can draw no arguments, for we know nothing of 
it save a few Greek transcriptions of the royal 
names. Nor can we appeal to the portraits of the 
kings; for the Sphinxes, ete., formerly regarded 
as such, are now held by many to belong rather 
to the latter kings of the 12th Dynasty. 

Asiatics had undoubtedly been crossing the 
frontier for ages past; but only in small numbers. 
Now they appear to have made a much more 
formidable onslaught upon the eastern Delta, and, 
after slaying, plundering, and burning, to have 
established themselves there in a dominant posi- 
tion. The events which had produced this south- 
ward migration from Asia are quite unknown; 
possibly, the contemporary attack of Elam on 
Mesopotamia gave the immediate impetus. 

Egypt was weak, and the earlier at least of the 
Ilyksos princes were strong rulers; and though 
resistance was persistent farther south, northern 
Egypt remained in their hands for two or three 
centuries, pany longer. They resided in the 
eastern Delta, in the fortress of Hiw'rt-Avaris or 
at D'nt-Tanis (Zoan), where they soon so far 
assunilated Egyptian civilization that the remains 
of their work 15 indistinguishable from that of 
the native kings. 

(c) The New Kingdom.—Just as the disorders of 
a former period had been ended by the energy or 
fortunate position of the Theban nomarchs, so 
now resistance to the Hyksos oppression centred 
at Thebes, which may even itself have suffered at 
their hands, since traces of them have come to 
light still farther south. Their expulsion neces- 
sitated a long struggle, and they probably only 
finally quitted the Delta many years after being 
driven from Upper Egypt. ‘The 17th Dynasty, 
which began the war of iibetation, seems for some 
time to have been contemporary with the Hyksos 
kings. It is, however, only of its later members 
that we have any knowledge. There is preserved 
from this period the autobiography of an Egyptian 
officer, J'hms-Amosis, who took part in the war, 
and from it we learn that, Avaris having been 
captured, the foreigners were not merely expelled 
from Egypt, but pursued into 8. Palestine and 
their stronghold (or, perhaps, place of temporary 
retreat) Sharuhen (Jos 19°) taken. 

The military expeditions here described are the 
first-fruits of a new tendency in the history of the 
nation. The art, language, and social organization 
of the early period of the New Kingdom bear a 
close resemblance to those of the age that had 
sunk in the obscurity of the Hyksos invasion. 
Indeed, that the change had been so slight may 
be an argument for the relatively short duration 
of the foreign occupation. But the political his- 
tory of Egypt, with the rise of the new Theban 
Dynasty, begins to follow a new course. Instead 
of a nation content with victories over the wild 
tribes of Nubia and the Soudan, both kings and 
people appear now to be eager for conquest among 
races of quite other attainments, in the arts both 
of peace and war. The nations of Syria had not, 
so far as we know, seen an E tlan invasion 
since that conducted by Wni (6th Dynasty). The 
Pharaohs of the New Kingdom, however, initiated 
into Asiatic warfare by the circumstances of the 
Hyksos expulsion, soon came to regard such cam- 
paigns—ageressive now—as their most important 
occupation. But first they set about the recon- 
quest of Nubia, and before long carried their 
southern frontier as far as Dongola. 

The decisive strokes in the war of liberation 
were fought under the first king of the 18th 


Dynasty, I’ms-Amosis, who seems to have been 
the lineal descendant of his predecessors. The 
relationships and sequence of the kings and queens 
—the latter, heiresses in their own right—who 
followed him are much disputed. His son and 
successor, [mnhip-Amenophis I., was a king of no 
great political importance, though popolar ¥ re- 
vered, as we see from his special deification in 
later times. His chief occupation was the re- 
organization of the Nubian dependencies. He was 
followed by his son, Dhwtims-Thutmosis 1., though 
this prince’s succession was only legitimized by 
marriage with a half-sister, the direct heiress. 
Whether he was the father of his three successors 
Th. 11., Th. ΠΙ., and queen /'tspswi (Hatasu) 
or only of Th. 11. and the queen, Th. I. being 
a generation farther off, it is difficult to decide. 
The queen, though certainly daughter and heiress 
to Th. I. and wife of her brother Th. Il., may 
have been either half-sister or aunt (and step- 
mother) to Th. 111. She was, at any rate, a 
eg of strong character, and a very 1mportant 
actor in the politics of the time, acting at least 
once as co-regent and, during the munority of 
Th. 111., ruling on his behalf. We have evidence, 
however, in the successive erasure of these royal 
names upon the monuments, that, whatever was 
the sequence of the changes of rule among them, 
such changes were not made in any spirit of friendly 
acquiescence. Qucen Htspswit never really reigned 
alone, though for years, whether owing to the 
insignificance or youth of the king, the fortunes of 
the country were in her hands. Beyond the proofs 
of her activity recorded at Deir el-Bahni (Thebes), 
we know little of the direction her energies took. 
The Hyksos were no doubt not yet completely 
expelled, and there is again mention of a Nubian 
campaign. The event of which we know most, 
however, is her expedition to Pwnt, 1.e. the Somali 
coast. Her fleet had, like its predecessors from the 
6th Dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object. 
Pwnt (Punt), the ‘Land of the Gods,’ the home of 
the ‘bearded’ people,* was rich in frankincense, 
and a market for ebony, ivory, and panther skins. 
Beyond the vast temple, on whose walls the ex- 
pedition is depicted, the queen found ἀράν, 
to build also in other quarters of Thebes, and 
erected at Karnak the loftiest (with one exception) 
of extant Egyptian obelisks. 

Left free by the death or final retirement of 
Η tspswt, Thutmosis I0., who had already reached 
the age of ‘thirty, at once set about a campaign 
in Syria which culminated in a great defeat at 
Megiddo of the confederated Syrian princes, who 
forthwith recognized the Pharaoh as overlord, and 
professed themselves, with more or less sincerity, 
the vassals of Egypt. Not, however, that one 
campaign sufficed to ensure this condition of things. 
During twenty years Thutmosis III. himself led 
some fifteen expeditions into Syria, where the 
withdrawal of his armies was repeatedly the signal 
for a rising among the subjugated states. His 
most distant vassals at the time of his death were 
in the neighbourhood of Mt. Amanus and the 
upper Euphrates; he was suzerain of the Canaanite 
plain and coasts and of the Amorite hill-country, 
while Egypt’s ‘sphere of influence’ embraced, more- 
over, ‘the isles of the Great Sea,’ ὁ.6. the Aigean 
islands, as well as Cyprus, the nearer parts of 
Asia Minor, and the Hittite territory around 
Kadesh (on the Orontes). ‘Tribute’ is recorded 
from Assyria, though here, as often elsewhere, the 
annalist probably refers but to propitiatory gifts, 
which indicated a desire to stand well with the 
powerful invader. The Nubian dependencies were 
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also extended in this reign as far south as Gebel 
Barkal and probably far across the Soudan, while 
we hear, too, of campaigns against the Libyan 
nomads. Thutmosis Ill. was not less active as a 
builder than as a warrior; his architecture meets 
us on all hands. Im every considerable town he 
built or enlarged a temple, as at Thebes, where 
he surrounded the eentral shrine of Amon with 
extensive halls and corridors. His name, engraved 
on scarabs, etc., is more frequent than that of any 
other king, and seems, in later ages, to have been 
regarded as a talisman. 

He was succeeded peacefully by his son, Amen- 
ophis Ii., whose long reign is not remarkable. His 
father’s energy had secured, for the time, the Syrian 
conquests. Nubia seems to have occupied him 
somewhat more, and from his reign date the most 
southerly of Egyptian monuments (Ben - Naga). 
The reign of the next king, Thutmosis Iv., was 
short and still less remarkable. There were occa- 
slonal demonstrations of supremacy to be made in 
Syria and Nubia, and tributes of respect to be paid 
to the gods by some additions to their temples. 
That the contact with Asia was already of influ- 
ence is shown by this king’s marriage with a 
princess of JZ¢n-Mitanni, the then leading power 
beyond the Euphrates. 

Amenophis II. sat for thirty-five years on his 
father’s throne. He seems to have been still able 
without much exertion to maintain abroad the 
position he inherited, for we hear nothing of Asiatic 
and but once of Nubian campaigns. Extensive 
building and much observance of religious cere- 
monies are—for us, at least—the characteristics 
of the reign. At this period of the 18th Dynasty 
the royal marriages are among the most significant 
and influential in Egyptian history. Amenophis 
ΠΙ., himself possibly the son of his father’s foreign 
wife, took into his harem Kirgip’ (cuncif. Gilu- 
hipa), another daughter of the house of Mitanni, 
while we know that among his wives was also a 
Babylonian princess. He had, moreover, already 
married a lady named 7Z'yi, who may or may not 
have been of foreign parentage, but who, at any 
rate, took a prominent share in the public life 
both of her husband and son. It is thought, in- 
deed, that Amenophis Iv. was influenced by his 
mother towards those reforms in the state religion, 
initiated a few years after his accession, which 
have left to his name a peculiar interest. (See 
below.) 

The marriages, domestic relations, and forcign 
history of this period can be followed in excep- 
tional detail owing to the records deposited at 
el-Amarna, where a portion of the correspondence 
between the Egyptian court and its allies, envoys, 
and vassals in Syria lay stored until its discovery 
in 1887. The correspondence was almost wholly 
in the Babylonian language,—clearly the diplomatic 
medium of the age,—though the writers were not, 
with one or two exceptions, Babylonians. Some 
of the letters are from the kings of Mitanni, but 
most are from the Syrians entrusted with the 
government of the subjugated provinces. Those 
letters which belong to the reign of Amenophis 
II. show a condition still of peaceful allegiance to 
Egypt and respect for its king. Those, however, 
dating from his son’s reign bear witness to the 
defection of the vassals and speedy loss of the 
Asiatic empire, which resulted from the neglect 
and incapacity of the suzerain power. Amenvuphis 
Iv. was too fully engrossed at home to spend time 
or money upon external affairs. 

Although this king reigned for some seventeen 
years, there is nothing recorded of him beyond his 
religious activity. The religious revolution was 
accompanied by an ephemeral, thougli for the 
time complete, revolution in art, traceable through- 
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out the remains of the great palace and temple 
which Amenophis, no longer content to reside at 
Thebes, had built at el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. 
Place and personal names were changed, in ac- 
eordance with the reformed cult; the new residence 
was called ‘Horizon of the Sun,’ the king took 
the name Jiniin (Khuenaten), ‘Spirit of the Sun,’ 
the names of his wife—another princess of Mitanni 
and his own cousin—and daughters being likewise 
altered. ‘There has been much speculation as to 
the king’s personality, owing to the wide diverg- 
ence between his youthful and mature portraits. 
The peculiar, almost deformed, type of the latter 
has been thought in some way connected with the 
religious change. It is scarcely likely that the 
very similar portraits of his courtiers are due to 
more than imitative flattery. 

On the death of the reformer-king, he was pre- 
sumably interred in the great tomb hewn for him 
at el-Amarna. His courtiers had planned to lie 
around him there; but only some of them were 
destined to complete their tombs. For in a short 
time it was clear that the schism had depended 
on the energies of its originator; with him dead, 
the ancient relicion quickly reasserted itself. His 
two sons-in-law, who succeeded him, were not the 
men to resist the reaction which, within twenty 
years of Amenophis death, was complete, and left 
the 18th Dynasty to end its course where it had 
begun it, at Thebes. 

The most conspicuous results of the intercourse 
with Asia of which the 18th Dynasty had wit- 
nessed the growth, are naturally seen in the 
military character of the age, the new basis on 
which the army was levied,—dependent no longer 
on the feudal nomarchs, but immediately on the 
king,—and the new methods of warfare taught by 
the introduction of the hitherto unknown horse 
and chariot into Egypt. The gradual extinction 
of the nomarchs—an effect. perhaps of civil war— 
implied a corresponding exaltation of the crown ; 
their lands seem mostly to have passed into the 
king’s hands, Conquest gave to the new mon- 
archy a prestige and resources (treasure and slave- 
labour) which placed it in a position of hitherto 
unattained magnificence. ‘The country became, as 
under the early Dynasties, filled with royal officials 
and favourites, who soon rose to form a new no- 
bility: a royal tax was levied upon all land, and 
coral justice administered by mixed courts of 
officials and priests. The Asiatic vassal-provinces 
were governed chiefly by native viceroys, whom 
the Egyptian court controlled by means of envoys. 
Nubia and part of 5. Egypt were entrusted to 
an official known as the ‘Prince of Kush.’ The 
evils of the irresponsible security attained by the 
capacity and fortune of the earlier Pharaohs of 
the New Kingdom and those resulting from their 
close alliance with the all-powerful priesthood, 
become visible first under the following Dynasty. 

Whether Hrmhb-Armais be reckoned the last 
king of the 18th or the first of the 19th Dynasty, 
it is he who really initiates the new epoch. The 
disturbanee for whieh Amenophis Iv. had becn 
responsible could not be quieted without vigorous 
reorganization, and this was the main work ΟἹ 
Armais, a strong ruler, and probably already acting 
regent when called by his patrons, the priests of 
Thebes, to the throne. Beyond reconstructive 
work at home, we hear of one Asiatic war in 
which the principal enemy is the Hittite power, 
now advanced southward (probably from the 
havoc among 
Eeypt’s allies and vassals in N. Syria. It is 
uncertain whether this reign saw a treaty between 
them and Egypt. Armais was followed by the 
first of the fumous Kamesside Pharaohs who ruled 
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Ramses I. died after a short and uneventful reign, 
and his son Séy-Sethés was the first whose hands 
were free enough at home to allow of any real 
attempt to regain abroad the ground of late lost. 
Yet now even Sethés was unable to do more than 
assure his hold upon such districts as the Hittites 
had not already annexed. A march through 
Palestine to the Orontes and back by the Pheeni- 
cian coast overawed Bedawins and Canaanites; 
but he made no fresh conquests, and finally came 
to terms with the Hittite king, who was to be 
suzerain from the Lebanon northwards, while 
Palestine remained in allegiance to Egypt. Nubia, 
Libya, and, with the last, the Mediterranean 
pirate hordes who now begin to appear on the N. 
and W. for the first time, were likewise chastised 
or repelled ; but most of the reign must have been 
spent peacefully, as the king’s colossal monuments 
at Thebes and Abydos testify. 

His son, Ramses 11.—the best known of Egyptian 
Pharaohs, because the most industrious in record- 
ing his own glory,—succeeded young, and reigned 
for 67 years. Of these the first score were occupied 
in the war with the Hittites, till it became evident 
that a peace, simular to that of the last reign, 
eould alone end a struggle in which neither side 
was strong enough to retain the mastery. An 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was at the same 
time concluded and cemented, some years later, by 
a lmarriage. The war had been signalized by at 
least one great battle—that at Kadesh,—in which 
prodigies of valour are aseribed to the king. But 
the position of Egypt in Asia, as defined by the 
peace of the king’s 2lst year, was far inferior to 
that attained two centuries earlier by Thutmosis 
11. Instead of the frontier at the Euphrates and 
Mt. Amanus, Ramses 1. had to be content with 
one which crossed the Lebanon about Beirft. As 
a means of controlling Phoenicia and Palestine, he 
erected a series of forts across the desert, while 
strengthening various Delta towns (cf. the Hebrew 
tradition of ‘Pithom and Raamses,’ Ex 1"), and 
ehoosing for his favourite residence Tanis (Zoan), 
a much more apt centre than Thebes for the 
direction of operations in Syria. 

After the Hittite peace, Ramses 11. appears to 
have devoted himself principally to architecture. 
Not only did he build endless temples to the gods 
(and some even to himself) throughout the country, 
but he did not seruple, while restoring, to appro- 
priate the work of his predecessors, whose names 
he frequently replaced on their buildings and 
statues by his own. He had more than 150 
children. THis suecessor was his fourteenth son, 
Mrnpth (Merenptah), whose reign is as yet the only 
one in which reference has been found to the 
Tsraclites (see below). As wellas his famous Libyan 
war, JMrnpth boasts of a campaign in Syria, where 
he still claimed the allegiance of the southern half 
of the country. The great Libyan host, defeated 
in his 5th year, had come allied again with those 
pirate hordes which had appeared in the Delta 
under Sethés, and whose homes it is impossible to 
localize, owing to the difficulty in exactly identify- 
ing their names. They came, at any rate, from 
the Mediterranean coasts; but whether Asia Minor, 
the Afgean islands, and the Italie countries all 
sent contingents, cannot be decided. The name 
of Mrnpth is found on numerous monuments, but 
we know little of his doings. 

The long reign of Ramses Π1., and perhaps 
apathy and self-indulgence in his latter years, had 
enfeebled the royal power, and by the time of 
Mrnpth’s death the country was ready for revolu- 
tion. Power fell into the hands of the magnates 
and great officials, and only after half a century of 
disturbance did Stnft succeed in re-establishing 
order. This prince, who presumably had claimed 


legitimate Ramesside deseent, left the throne to his 
son, Ramses ΠΙ., whose reign lasted over 30 years. 
During its first decade, three formidable attacks 
from without had to be repelled—two by Libyan 
coalitions, and one by a host of the northern mari- 
time invaders, whom the wealth of Egypt had 
more than once attracted under former kings. 
This time, however, they approached the eastern 
Delta by land through Syria as well as by sea, and 
it was only after a destructive battle at tlie frontier 
fortress of Magdolos that they were repulsed. 
The hold of each successive Pharaoh upon the 
Asiatic provinces was growing weaker, and it is 
doubtful how far the authority of Ramses III. was 
effective there, even though the Hittite empire 
had Jong been dissipated. At home the king’s tran- 
quillity was broken by a widespread and mysterious 
conspiracy, originating in the palace, and sup- 
pressed with great severity. Otherwise, the reign 
appears to have been peaceful. The king’s chief 
ambition was the imitation in all points of his 
ancestor, Ramses 11. The wealth of the count 
was enormous. The king lived the life of a self- 
indulgent despot, while the real power was with 
the Theban priests and the foreign mercenaries— 
mainly Libyans and S’rdin’, i.e. Sardinians, of 
whom the latter had already served the Pharaohs 
of the preceding Dynasty. 

Ramses HI. was followed by a series of his sons 
and grandsons, who each bore the name of Ramses. 
Under their weak rule Egypt finally lost her 
Syrian dependencies, and leit them open to the 
conquests of Assyria. Each king seems to have 
been principally occupied with the preparation of 
a vast rock-tomb (Bibin el-Mulfik), and meanwhile 
the aseendency of the priests of Amon grew always 
ereater, until Hrhr (Herhor), who had already 
added to the office of chief priest the principal 
political and military titles, felt strong enough to 
mount the throne and thus put an end to the 
Ramesside rule. The Ramesside Pharaohs had, 
with even greater resources at theircommand, rarely 
displayed the capacity or vigour of the 18th Dyn- 
asty, and the nation had readily relapsed into the 
unwarlike apathy and distaste for foreign inter- 
course which had marked its earlier history. Mer- 
cenary troops became therefore the only means of 
retaining a hold on the foreign provinces, and the 
king grew more and more completely the tool of the 
military leaders. On the other hand, the recent 
triumph of orthodoxy had further strengthened 
the position of the priesthood, on whom royal piety 
heaped untold quantities of treasure, the product 
of the foreign erihubarian The great offices of state 
in the hands of a mere bureaucracy were effective 
only in filling the royal treasury, while the popu- 
lation at large was starving and discontented. 

(d) The Foreign Dominion.—But the 21st Dynasty 
does not, according to Manetho, consist of the 
priestly successors of Hrhr. The legitimate 
Pharaohs he held to be the Tanite princes (S’mntw- 
Smendes, P’sbh‘nnt-Psousennes, ete.) who rebelled 
against this usurpation, and were acknowledged 
first in the North, then also in the Thebaid. Be- 
fore long the rival families intermarried and so 
restored unity; but their relationships and sequence 
are not clearly ascertained. On the monuments 
little more than their names occur, though mum- 
mies (of the priestly family) and much genca- 
logical evidence were found in the famous cachetic 
at Deir el-Bahri. ae 

The next Dynasty, the 22nd, owed its rise to the 
political conditions of the period. The captains of 
the Libyan mercenaries had by this time attained 
a position, territorial as well as military, which 
made usurpation easy, and, when the opportunity 
offered, their chief S°8n-Sousakim-Shishak was 
able without serious opposition to assume the royal 
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titles. He was ambitious, and had pretensions to a 
reconquest of Syria. His inscription records a raid 
against both the Hebrew kingdoms—not against 
Judah only (1 K 14%), The Dynasty resided at 
Bubastis, and built extensively upon the ancient 
temple of the goddess B’st¢ (Bast); but we know 
little of its kings beyond their names, &’snk, 
W’s’rkn-Osorkon, 7rt-Takelothis. The Dynasty 
by which they were (presumably) overthrown shows 
likewise Libyan names, but ruled from Tanis. 
The times may well have been too disturbed by 
dynastic rivalries to leave leisure for building; at 
any rate, the history of the 23rd Dynasty is as yeb 
totally obscure. 

During the period of weakness and dissension 
through which Egypt had been passing, the Nubian 
princes of Napata (Gebel Barkal) had been growing 
in strength, and were able now to shake off the 
Pharaoh’s sovereignty, and even to contemplate the 
invasion of Egypt. This adventure was not difh- 
cult to carry out in the southern country, where 
there was no leader to withstand them; but as 
they advanced northward, the Ethiopians found 
an obstinate opponent in 7/nht-Tnephachthos, the 
powerful prince of Sais (W. Delta), whose suprein- 
acy was recognized as far south as Hermopolis 
(Eshmunein). To this town the Ethiopian king, 
P'nhy (Piankhi) (775) laid siege. The Saites capitu- 
lated, and Tnephachthos fled, while the victors 
advanced to Memphis. A treaty was, however, 
soon arranged, neither party being strong enough 
to suppress the other. ‘The Ethiopians retired up 
the river, απ," in possession of the whole 
valley ; but the Delta remained in the hands of 
Tnephachthos and his son LBkurnf-Bocchoris, who 
seems to have finally extinguished the old legitim- 
ist families, extended his authority up to Thebes, 
and reigned for some time in comparative tran- 

uillity. The Ethiopians, however, had not aban- 

oned their ambitions, and, strengthened by a 
marriage with a Tanite princess, and favoured by 
the still powerful Theban priesthood, they again 
marched northward and put an end to the rule of 
Bocchoris. This time their conquest was more 
complete. Their family, whose relationships and 
history are as yet far from clear, constitutes 
Manetho’s 25th Dynasty, and its most conspicuous 
member is its first king, $’0’’-Sabakon (707-695). 
His successors were not, however, strong enough, 
at such a distance from home, to maintain a 
dominant position in the North, though the petty 
princes of the Delta towns accepted for the 
moment the Ethiopian suzerainty. One of the 
latter—and probably not Sabakon himself, as was 
formerly assumed—was the So (mo=Sewe*) of 
2 K 174, who ventured, in alliance with Gaza and 
Israel, to withstand the threatening growth of the 
Assyrian power in Palestine. Sargon, however, 
defeated the coalition at Raphia, though he seems 
afterwards to have made a treaty with Eeypt. 

Throughout this period the hopes of the small 
Syrian states were placed on Egypt, whence, how- 
ever, in the confusion of party strife, no effectual 
help could come. Yet it was toward Syria that the 
ambitions of Sabakon’s son, Thri-Tharaka-Tir- 
hakah (690-664), were directed. He was there 
brought, however, into speedy collision with Sar- 
gon’s successor, Sennacherib, who, at Eltekeh, 
defeated the combined troops of several Egyptian 
princes. Attempts at interference in Asia were 
thus for a time checked, and Tirhakah had leisure 
for considerable building, both at Napata and at 
Thebes. But the Syrians still counted on an 
Egyptian alliance, and it was clear that, if the 
Assyrian rule was ever to be peacefully accepted 
by them, Egypt inust once and for all be rendered 
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powerless. An Assyrian army proceeded therefure 
southwards, and, while Tirhakah fled to Ethiopia 
and the minor princes submitted, Esarhaddon 
advanced as far as Thebes and subsequently organ- 
ized a government under twenty local regents, of 
whom the most notable was Vk’w-Necho of Sais. 
Yet still Tirhakah had hopes, and his advances 
from the south, abetted by some of the local 
princes on whom Assyria relied, resulted at length 
in the expulsion of the invaders from Memphis. 
Assurbanipal, the son of Esarhaddon, thereupon 
hastened to Egypt, and, with small trouble, re- 
established the Assyrian supremacy, while Necho, 
who had joined Tirhakah, became a temporary 
captive in Nineveh. At length Tirhakah died, 
and his successor, 7nwtimn (cuneif. Tandamanie), 
having failed to recover the lost position, the Ethi- 
opians finally retired homeward, while Assurbanipal 
requited the sympathy his opponent had received 
in Upper Egypt by devastating Thebes. Tor 
two or three years Assurbanipal was undisputcd 
master of Egypt. ‘Then came an Elamite war 
and simultaneous revolts in Babylon, Arabia, 
and Lydia. 

(e) Lhe estoration.—Incited by Gyges, king 
of the last country, Psmtk-Psammitichus of Sais 
(663-610), son of Necho, whom the Assyrians had 
reinstated, seized this opportunity to raise a fresh 
insurrection. He was himself of either Libyan or 
Nubian descent, and the success of his policy 
depended wholly on the foreign troops he em- 
ΡΙοσοῦ With the help of Lydia and of Ionian 
and Carian mercenaries (the χάλκεοι ἄνδρες of thie 
prophecy, Herod, ii. 152), Psammitichus overthrew 
the Dodecarchy, 1.6. the Assyrian regents, and, by 
marriage with a niece of Sabakon’s, gained the 
approval of the Theban priests and so of Upper 
Egypt. He pursued the Assyrians into Palestine, 
and captured aftera long siege the town of Ashdod. 
The misfortunes of Assyria favoured the attempts 
of the Saite Pharaohs to re-establish their domin- 
ance in Asia, and during this and the following 
reign (Necho 11.) Syria was again brought under 
Egypt’s sovereignty. But the rise of Babylon 
under Nebuchadrezzar put a check on this revival, 
and Necho 11. (610-594), after defeating Josiah 
of Judah at Megiddo,* was himself routed by 
Nebuchadrezzar at Carchemish, and expelled from 
Syria. 

The energies of the 26th Dynasty were directed 
before all things to taking advantage of Egypt’s 
reocraphical situation and bringing her, by the 
help of hired Phcenician ships, within the sphere 
of Mediterranean commerce. I[elations were 
opened with Periander of Corinth and with other 
Greek states. Greek traders were assigned special 
quarters in Memphis, where a Tyrian colony had 
already been settled; indeed, /'hms-Amasis, a 
later king of the Dynasty, allowed them to found a 
separate town on the Greek model—Naucratis in 
the W. Delta—to which their operations were to 
be restricted, and which only waned in importance 
before the rise of Alexandria. Amasis had been 
the general of /V’h2zb7'-Apries-Hophra (588-569), 
whom the troops had driven from the throne in 
his favour. About this time Nebuchadrezzar 
appears to have invaded Egypt, though the history 
of the campaign is not known. His object was 
presumably vengeance for the part which Apries 
had recently played in Syria, where Judah, again 
trusting to Egyptian support, had begun the 
hostilities which ended in the fall of Jerusalem 
(586) and the flight of inany of the inhabitants— 
among them Jeremiah—to Egypt, where they 
were settled in Tahpanhes (Tell Defeneh), a 
frontier fort in the HK. Delta, 


* Presumably S. of Carmel, though thia identification Is 
disputed. 
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The characteristics of the Saite period are, in all 
but commercial aspects, those of an archaizing 
renaissance. To judge by art, literature, names, 
titles, etc., we might imagine ourselves again in 
the age of the Pyramid builders, though on closer 
inspection the resemblance is seen to be but 
superficial. 

(f) The Persian Supremacy.—This prosperous 
and uneventful period was suddenly terminated by 
an invasion by the great power which was now 
overturning the political balance of W. Asia. 
Cyrus had seen the formation of a hostile league 
between Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt; but his 
death had delayed chastisement, and the expedi- 
tion against Egypt was left for his son, Cambyses 
(525), who appears not to have acted with the 
customary clemency of Persian conquerors; for 
his memory was execrated throughout Egypt. 
The Saites had grown weak, and the country lay 
an easy prey to the invaders. The conquest was 
turned to full advantage by his successor Darius 
(521-486), who set about the reorganization of the 
country on its former lines, and won the acqui- 
escence of priests and people by assuming the 
ancient titles and functions of the native kings. 
The check suffered by the Persians at Marathon, 
however, gave courage to the patriotic party in 
Egypt, and under the leadership of a Libyan, a bbs 
(Chabash), the Persians were for a time expelled. 
But a fresh expedition was undertaken by Xerxes 
(486-465), and the insurrection suppressed with 
severity, Egypt being constituted a satrapy under 
the king’s brother Achzwemenes. Some years of 

uiet followed, and then, in the W. Delta, came a 
hesh revolt led by Inaros—possibly a Saite prince 
—and aided by the Athenians (463). This in turn 
was suppressed by Megabyzus, the general of 
Artaxerxes, while the leadership of the party fell 
to Amyrtzus, for whose support Cimon, on his 
Cyprian expedition, sent a fleet (449). 

The history of this period is fragmentary and 
obscure; of native records we have none. The 
chronology of events cannot be accurately settled. 
We gather that, throughout the time of Persia’s 
decline, various revolts of the national party took 
place in northern Egypt—the upper valley plays 
by this time no historical part. Manetho intro- 
duces, in the midst of the Persian supremacy, two 
more native Dynasties, the 28th and 29th, of which 
we know very little, and then another, the 30th, 
to which belong two kings, Vthrhbt-Nektanebes 
(882-364) and Nhinbf-Nektanebo (361-343), the 
former of whom succeeded in suppressing his 
rivals, while the latter, during a long reign, was 
active as a builder throughout the country (Phila, 
Edfu, Thebes, Heliopolis, the Delta). Persia, 
however, by a final eiiort, was able to reinstate 
herself (343), and Nektanebo, the last of the 
Pharaolis, abandoned his Greek allies and fled to 
Ethiopia. 

But the Persian domination, too, was at an end. 
In a few years Alexander of Macedon had dis- 
membered the empire of the Achzemenides, and in 
332 he led his armes into Egypt, which submitted 
without resistance. 

The Macedonians.—The rule of Alexander's suc- 
cessors, the Ptolemies, brought Egypt again into the 
advantageous position attained for her in some 
degree by the 26th Dynasty. Now, however, the 
Greek element became the dominant factor in her 
prosperity ; the ancient native culture gradually 
faded and retreated from the North, where Alex- 
andria, the new capital, had become the centre of 
the Hellenic world. But the wide dominions of 
the Ptolemies werc not to be retained by a series 
of rulers so degencrate as those of the house of 
Lagus soon became. After a century of good 


government and unequalled prosperity (323-222), | 


the political fortunes of Egypt began again to 
decline and anarchy to spread throughout the 
country. Insurrections followed each other in 
constant succession, while treachery and murder 
shortened the reigns of many of the kings. At 
length the Romans, under whose toleration the 
Lagides had for a century and a half existed, were 
able, by the victory of Octavius over Anthony 
and Cleopatra (30), to assume the actual govern- 
ment of the country, which remained thenceforth 
a part of the empire, either of Rome or of Byzan- 
tium, until conquered by the Saracens A.D. 642. 

ix. EGypr’s RELATIONS WITH ASIA.—Our sources 
of knowledge are (1) for the primitive periods, 
chiefly inferences from the foreign words already 
in use in the ancient (religious) texts, especially 
the names of cereals, woods, oils, δύο, known to 
have been not native; (2) under the Dynasties of 
the Old Kingdom we have early evidence from the 
mines of Sinai,* where the troublesome nomad 
tribes were known as Ss (cf. ? nov’), from a 5th (Ὁ) 
Dynasty fresco depicting the capture of a Syrian 
fortress, and from at least one biographical narra- 
tive—that of ΤΡ ηΐ, Dyn. 6—recounting several mili- 
tary and commercial expeditions to Syria, the land 
of the ‘’mw (root probably ‘’m, ‘ boomerang,’ not 
ov). We here read of the fruitfulness of the land 
through which the Egyptian army marched, and it 
is evident the description is that of S. Palestine. 
The same text tells, too, of a journey by sea to the 
Pheenician coast; (3) under the Middle Kingdom 
Dynasties we can see that a considerable intercourse 
is arising. Embassies come with presents from 
Semitic chiefs and are received by the king or the 
nobles (Beni-Hasan), and no doubt many groups of 
nomads had by this time crossed the frontier and 
got leave, as they did later (Wg. Zettschr. xxvii. 
125), to settle in the Delta. Journeys into Pales- 
tine became so frequent that they formed the sub- 
ject for a story—founded, no doubt, upon fact, and 
popular for many centuries—whence many details 
of Syrian desert life at the time may be learned 
(S’nht). The tribes among which the hero of this 
story passes many years are called by the general 
term stz, ‘archers’ (cf. Babyl. sutz). Egyptian 
traders visited them, and the conditions of life 
appear very similar to those of the modern Beda- 
win. (4) But the relations of Egypt with her 
northern neighbours were revolutionized by the 
Hyksos invasion and the long series of military 
expeditions which followed. The language receives 
a very strong admixture of foreign (not exclusively 
Semitic) loan-words, and is forced even to evolve 
a new system of orthography for their reproduc- 
tion. Syrian slaves—females, at least, ©’m*—met 
with in the households of the Middle Kingdom, 
are now employed in great numbers. Asiatic 
textile work, weapons, vases (pottery and metal), 
musical instruments, besides various wines, beers, 
oils, breads, etc., are imported from Syria, Asia 
Minor, and possibly even lands farther west, and 
preferred to the native products. The native 
names even of many objects are discarded and 
replaced by corresponding foreign terms. Syrian 
deities—Baal, Astarte, Anat, Resheph—are eradu- 
ally admitted to places beside the Egyptian gods, 
and the Pharaohs appear now and then under 
their special protection. . 

The countries whence these new influences 
emanate, bear in the Egyptian texts of different 
epochs different names, many of which are confus- 
ing and elude exact definition. All Syria, as far 
as the Euphrates, is divided into the countries of 
Upper (Southern) and Lower (Northern) Ain (cf. 
the more ancient Znw and the cuneif. Zidnu). 
Palestine proper bears also the name #’rw, origin- 
ally only the designation of the southern (later 

* See 4g. Zeitschr. xxxv. 7 fi. 
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Philistine) coast. Phoenicia, on the other hand, 
was known by the name D’Ai, and, together with 
the still more northerly coast, by the vaguer term 
Kadi, ‘the Circular (land),’ perhaps from the form 
of the Gulf of Issus. Aft was the name, perhaps, 
of Cilicia, perhaps of the N. Syrian coasts. Certain 
peoples whom we find, under the 19th Dynasty, 
among the allies of the Hittites, have been local- 
ized in W. Asia Minor; the wi’ Lycians, D’rdny 
Dardanians, Yiwnn’ LIonians, leyw’s’ Achzans,* 
and others. The difficult designation Hwnbdw, 
found in the oldest literature, appears to embrace 
the peoples of the North in the vaguest way ; only 
in late epochs was it used for the Hellenic race. 
Cyprus, whence much copper was imported, is ’sy, 
a part of it Jrs’-Alasia. Mesopotamia was, until 
the New Kingdom, practically unknown to Egypt ; 
then we begin to read of presents passing between 
the court of Egypt and those of Bér-Babylon, called 
in the Amarna letters Shankhar (S’ng'r 29) or 
Karduniash, and /sswr-Assyria. Asia east of these 
was always unknown to Egypt. 

The votive inscriptions, in which the 18th and 
19th Dynasties recorded their conquests, have pre- 
served the names of many towns, ete., in Syria, of 
which, however, the majority are still unidentified. 
The campaigns of Thutmosis 111. furnish the best of 
such material; the lists of his suecessors are often 
mere copies of his, and of relatively small value. 
The Amarna tablets show several of these same 
names in a cuneiform transcription. Of the 
localities identified the following are among the 
best known: Aleppo, Carchemish, Kadesh (on 
Orontes), Damascus, Hamath, Byblos, Simyra, 
Leirfit, Sidon, Tyre, Megiddo, Akko, Joppa, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Janoah, Taanak. In one group of the 
Amarna letters Jerusalem is often mentioned, but 
in hieroglyphic texts it has not been found. Certain 
names, though not yet identified, are compounded 
of interesting elements: for example, H’rir xv, 
Bty wna, in which the divine names appear—the 
second already (Dyn. 18) abbreviated ; or Y‘kbv’r, 
Y#pir, in which have been recognized the names 
apy: and ἢ" combined with 5x (as in Israel, Ishmael). 
These much-diseussed names are more likely to 
have then had local than ethnic significanece.t 
A connexion between them and the names of the 
patriarchs, Jacob and Joseph, cannot of course be 
proved ; indeed the equation Ys’p= 40 has consider- 
able phonetic difficulties. It may here be noted 
that certain searabs, probably of the Hyksos period, 
appear to bear royal (7) names compounded of 
Y"kb and hr (? 5x), which might point, at any 
rate, to the Semitic name Jacob at an unex- 
pectedly early period. The whole tradition of 
[918 615 early connexion with Egypt—the sojourn 
there of the patriarchs and the exodus of their 
descendants—is still obscure, and the recent 
discovery for the first time of ‘Israel’ in a hiero- 
glyphic text seems but further to complicate the 
problem. 

The facts as to this document are the following : 
In 1896 an immense stele was discovered, one text 
of which commemorates the victory of Arnpth, 
son and successor of Iamses II., over the Libyans 
in his 5th year.t In the latter part of the text 
where other triumphs are enumerated, the locali- 
ties subjugated oceur in the following order: the 
Hittite land, Canaan (? land or town), Ashkelon, 
Gezer, Janoah (ἢ), Ysir’r-Israel, S. Palestine, ‘all 
lands.’ ‘There is no corroborative evidence for an 
Asiatic campaign of Jf%rnpth; possibly, in the 
fashion of the age, he is here merely assuming to 
himself the conquests of his predecessors. The 


* See Streitherg in fndoger. Jor, vi, 134. 

+ The former, which occurs twice, can be localized im the 
district Ephraim-Dan (see W. M. Miiller, Asten, 164). 

{ Ilis reign began, according to Mahler, in 1280, 
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name Israel is written so as uninistakably to 
indicate a people, not, like the other names, a 
locality. Further, the words used of its condition 
imply devastation and the destruction of crops. 
The obvious and only safe conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts are that Israel, or a part of that 
people, was already in some part of Syria, and had 
been in hostile contact with Egypt. On the 
assumption that ‘Pithom and Raamses’ were built 
for Ramses 11., whose long reign answered the 
requirements of Ex ii. 23, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus has been identified as Mrnpth;° though, 
owing to the supposed more appropriate political 
conditions, others would place the Exodus 30 or 40 
years later, about the time of Stnht. 

If we assume that by the reign of Afrnpth the 
Exodus had already been accomplished,—the name 
{srw is found in the previous reigns in the territory 
of the tribe of Asher,—we have an argument for 
the proposed identification of the Hebrews with 
the Khabiri, of whose invasion of Palestine, some 
150 years earlier, the Amarna letters say so much, 
and whom it is proposed to identify with the S’sw 
chastised by Sethos 1. The story of the priest 
Osarsiph (?=Qsiris+a) and the unpious lepers, 
whose revolt he led, converted by Josephus into 
a history of Moses and the Hebrew struggle 
for freedom, has been with some probability re- 
ferred rather to a reminiscence of aie expulsion of 
the heretics of AmenophisiIv.t The name Hebrews 
has not been met with in Egyptian texts. That 
of the foreign tribe of ‘prw, found variously 
employed throughout the 19th Dynasty, is rarely 
now held to represent it, and may be merely a 
form of a familiar Egyptian term for ‘workmen.’ 
The Egyptian names given to Joseph, his wife, 
and father-in-law in Gn xh. 45 have received 
various inadmissible interpretations. The only 
transeriptions which conform to E¢yptian gram- 
mar and usage are (1) Jephnoute’fénch, ‘God speaks 
(and) he lives’; (2) [NJasnewth, ‘devoted to (the 
eoddess) Neith’; (3) Pedephré, ‘he whom the sun- 
sod mives.’ All three names are cast in forms 
increasingly frequent from the time of the 22nd 
Dynasty onwards, but practically unknown earlier 
—except, indeed, the second; and this fact agrees 
with the date (8th cent.) to which the document 
E is assigned.§ For a difficult word used in the 
story of Joseph, 9238 Gn xli. 43, a parallel ex- 
pression has been noticed in a text of the 9150 
Dynasty, where the words 76 ri seem to form an 
interjection, ‘Give heed!’ or the like.|| 

x. RELIGION. — Our sources of information on 
this subject are very numerous, but at the same 
time very inadequate. Egyptian texts not bear- 
ing, even indirectly, upon some aspect of the 
religion are in an extremely small minority; yet 
some primary questions remain unsolved for lack 
of explanatory documents. Since it is wholly 
owing to the supreme importance attached to 
the preparation for a future life that Egyptian 
antiquity has come again within our reach, it is 
natural that the side of religious life upon which 
we are best informed should be that dealing with 
the dead. Of the everyday religion of the people 
we know practically nothing. We have the 
names of many deities, and can enumerate their 
functions, attributes, and temples; but we are 
quite ignorant as to the way in which they were 
worshipped. It has been mentioned that Hommel 


* On the still less demonstrable assumption that the Hebrew 
immigration had been a part of the Hylsos invasion, Mahler 
bases calculations which give 1335 (i.e. Ramses i.) as the year, 
and, with the help of Rabbinical tradition, March 27 as the day 
of the Exodus (Der Pharao des Exodus, 1896). 

+ See Ed. Meyer in Festschr. f. Isbers, 75. 

{ Ed. Meyer, Geseh. dig. 276; Wilcken in Festrehr, ἡ. Kbere 
140. 

§ See Steindorff, Mg. Zettschr. xxvii. 41. 
| See Spiegelberg in Not. et Hxtr, xxxiv. 261. 
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is eager to demonstrate a Babylonian origin for 
the civilization of Egypt. One of his chief conten- 
tions is that some of the principal Egyptian deities 
ean be proved identical with those of Babylon, 
from the identity of their attributes, distinctive 
animals, legends, etc. It is, however, as yet in 
many cases impossible to recognize what were the 
original réles and functions of the Egyptian gods, 
and it seems more probable that, should a pre- 
historic immigration from Mesopotamia ever be 
demonstrated, the invaders will be found to have 
at most adopted certain of the native divinities 
and combined them with corresponding figures 
from their own Pantheon. 

No religious document of the carlier ages com- 
pares in importance with the great body of texts 
—some 4000 lines—collected and copied on the 
interiors of the 5th and 6th Dynasty Pyramids, but 
in partial use, too, in all succeeding ages. Some of 
the documents thus bronght together belong un- 
doubtedly to a far earlier period, and give evidence 
that the official religion was even then completely 
developed, many of the gods having already the 
roéles by which they are characterized throughout 
history, and several of the most popular myths— 
notably that of Osiris—being referred to as 
already current. Certain of the gods are con- 
spicuously absent from the Pyramid texts ; Amon, 
for example, who being originally but the local 
god of Thebes, remained obscure until his city 
rose (Dyn. 11) to political importance. 

Indeed the local divinities as such play a remark- 
ably small part in these texts. Yet the local cults 
were the real basis of the popular religion, which 
did not, so far as we can see, recognize any single 
unifying element before the various tribal districts 
had been united under the first historic Dynasties. 
The nomes (see above) corresponded to independent 
cults, each centred in the shrine of the local god, 
who revealed himself to his worshippers in an 
animal, tree, or other material object — perhaps 
once the tribal totem. One aspect of the advance 
from this primitive stage of fetish worship can be 
seen in the semi-human and finally completely 
human representations of certain of the gods in 
art. Yet the sacred animal was revered side by 
side with the anthropomorphic god, receiving, as 
we know, much honour even in Greek and Roman 
times. 

Beyond the famous story of Osiris and many 
otherwise unknown legends, the Pyramids contain 
countless allusions to that cycle of myths which 
subsequently produced the doctrines of the other 
great school of theology. For as Abydos appears 
very early—though probably not originally—as 
the home of the Osirian legend and of the all- 
important views of future life and retribution 
attached to it, so does Heliopolis (Ὧν, ix) become 
the centre of the solar theology represented by the 
myth of Re’, the sun-god, and his daily contest with 
the dragon of darkness. 

A number of the gods—many merely local] deities 
onece—had been gradually drawn within the cycles 
of Osiris or of Re’. The chief actors in the former 
story are, besides Osiris himself (whose original 
locality and character are very obscure), his brother 
Sét-Typhon, regarded now as the impersonation of 
darkness (when Osiris is a solar god), now as the god 
of the barren desert (when Osiris is the fruitful 
river-valley); Isis, wife of Osiris, a goddess (from 
the Delta or Phil) of merely mythological im- 
portance until the base epochs; Horus, his son and 
avenger, a puzzling figure owing to the variety of 
his local forms ; and Thouth, the cod of Hermupolis, 
the ally of Horus. 

The myths of the sun-god are concerned either 
with the phases of the sun’s daily and also supposed 
nightly, invisible journeys, or with cosmic pheno- 


mena. In the former, Horus again plays a part, 
now as the son of Re’; in the latter, local divinities 
such as {ἔην (Tum) of Heliopolis, or elemental 
gods, as αὐ, Nwt, Sw, Tfnwt, are introduced. 
Cosmic speculations produced a variety of myths. 
In one heaven and earth are female and male; in 
another the sky is a cow with spotted hide (the 
stars); another held the earth to be ἃ box, 
with the sky for its raised lid, supported on the 
encircling hills or on four tree-stems. The gods 
and goddesses associated with Re‘ are 9 in number 
(Ennead), and are regarded as a related family, 
just as later theology grouped several of the local 
deities into family ‘ triads.’ 

Not all cosmic doctrines, however, were con- 
cerned with the Heliopolitan gods; various local 
gods had once been regarded as creators, 6.0. 
Hnmw-Chnoubis who, in the clay districts near 
the Cataracts, had formed the world upon a potter’s 
wheel; and Ptah of Memphis was a similar artisan 
god, 

Other and very ancient divinities were the local 
earth and harvest gods, e.g. Min of Coptos and 
(perhaps) Amon of Thebes. Others, again, were 
water deities, e.g. Sbk-Souchos of the Fayytim 
and Ombos—for the same god is frequently met 
with in several localities, though originally proper, 
no doubt, to but one of them. Several were 
guardians of the local cemeteries, 6.9. Sokaris at 
Memphis, Anubis at Siut, ‘The Lord of those in 
the West’ at Abydos. 

The doctrines and practices of which the Osirian 
legend was at once the pattern and consequence 
are chiefly to be studied—beyond very numerous 
passages in the Pyramid texts—in the great 
heterogeneous collection of incantations known to 
us as the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ but to the Egyptians 
pad Υ as (‘the Book of) coming out from (i.e. 

eparting from) the Day and from the Necropolis.’ 
The work is composed of texts (‘chapters’), some 
as ancient as those of the Pyramids, others much 
later, and was intended as a guide through the 
various difficulties, and a magical protection against 
the enemies to be encountered by the dead, with 
whom a copy of it was buried. Some of the texts 
seem to be remnants of primitive rituals, but all 
had been by the time of their definite collection 
(beginning of the New Kingdom) edited for the 
use of the dead himself. It is this more than once 
repeated editing which has rendered the Book for 
the most part unintelligible to us. It may be 
asserted that none of the older chapters are now 
available in their first simplicity. The oldest MSS 
(Dyn. 12, 18) already show the glosses of more than 
one redactor, and each successive gloss seems but 
to obseure the original text. 

Several totally divergent views, Solar and QOsirian, 
as to the future life are represented in the work. 
The soul is, according to some chapters, to take 
the form of a bird and quit the tomb, and may 
accompany the sun bark on its heavenly journey ; 
elsewhere it is regarded as appearing before Osiris, 
and, after the famous ‘negative confession,’ receiv- 
ing merited justice. If judged ‘of true voice,’ ὁ.6. 
correctly pronouncing the potent magic formule, 
the deceased proceeds to the ‘Fields of J’rvw,’ 
and spends eternity in a very materialistic 
paradise, conceived upon the model of rural life 
in Egypt. 

The elements in man which survived death were 
four: δ᾽ soul, thw spirit (2), 2’ γϑὲ shadow, and 7? 
double. What were intended by the first three of 
these it is difficult to say; the fourth is that of 
which we hear most; for its maintenance was the 
object of all the funerary rites which from the 
earliest times occupied so much attention among 
all classes. The double, in appearance the exact 
counterpart of the man, after accompanying him 
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through life, lived on in the tomb so long as the 
corpse remained intact, and the piety of the 
survivors provided sufficient nourishment. Hence 
the processes of mummification, the inscriptions 
whose magic could, if supplies failed, call up food, 
the portrait-statues into which the double could 
enter. 

Certain of the Pyramid texts and recent ex- 
cavations do indeed recall an age in which funer- 
ary practices differed much from those of his- 
toric times—an age in which cannibalism and 
human sacrifice were not extinct, and in which 
all but the most rudimentary embalmment was 
unknown. 

Confusion of doctrines is not characteristic of 
the funerary literature alone; it is common to all 
aspects of the Egyptian religion. The priestly 
tendency, discernible from the first Theban supre- 
macy onwards, to assimilate 811 secondary deities 
to those at the head of the Pantheon, and, finally, 
to teach that all were but manifestations of the 
supreme deity (0.6. the sun-god), introduced, indeed, 
a kind of order, though for us the course of the 
foregoing development is thereby but obscured. 
The supremacy of the Theban Amon, assimilated 
in the first place to the sun-god, led to his identi- 
fication with such a host of other deities, while the 
wealth and power of his priests became so threaten- 
ing a danger to the state, that Amenophis Iv., urged 
perhaps by the ancient hierarchy of Heliopolis, was 
tempted to a reform which should replace as the 
state religion the worship of Amon and his asso- 
ciated divinities by that of the sun’s orb, iin, alone. 
This is the only conscious movement towards 
monotheism recorded in the religious history of 
Egypt. It is not necessary to seek in it thie 
reflexion of some of the foreign influences of the 
time ; the if was a recognized aspect of the sun- 
god in Egypt in previous periods. The reformed 
doctrine contained conceptions far more lofty 
and enlightened than those of the ancient 
religion ; yet it had but an ephemeral success, 
and became extinct shortly after the reforming 
king’s death. 
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aedeker; chapters in the works of Erman, Maspero, Kd. 
Meyer, Petrie. (J?) LaNovaok:—lrman, digypt. Gram. (1894), 
esp. for classical periods ; do. Neudg. Gram. (1880), for the New 
Kingdom ; Brugsch, Gram. démotique (1855), works and articles 
by Revillout, Krall, W. Max Miller, J. J. Hess, for language of 
Saite and following epochs; G. Steindorff, Κορέ. Gram. (1894), 
for language of Christian epoch; Dictionary, Brugsch, Dict. 
hiérogl. (1867 ff.), For Semitic affinities, Erman in ZDI(G 
xlvi. ; Bondi, Dem Hebr. Spraehzw. angeh. Lehnwirter (1886) ; 
ilomme] in Beitr. z. Assyr. ii., and in Ninth Or. Congr. (189%, 
cf. Brinnow in 4. dss. viii.). For African affinities, Pretorius 
Bertr, z. Assyr. ii. (15) Prorane Lirerarury :—Chapters in the 
works of Erman, Maspero; Maspero, Contes pons. (1889): Petrie, 
ἔην. Tales (1895); Amélineau, Contes de ΤΠ. ehrét. (1888). 
(G) OnRonoLooy :—Lepsius, Kénigsbueh (1858); Brugsch-Bouri- 
ant, Lévre des Rois (1587); Wislicenus, Astron. Chronol. (1895); 
articles by Mahler in tg. 4%. xxvii. xxviii. xxxii., and Der 
Pharao d. Exod, (1896); articles by Petrie and chapters in his 
Mistory; O. Torr, Memphis and Mycenc (1896, cf. Myres in 
Class. Lev, 1897); for Manetho, Unger, Chronol. ἃ, Man. (1867). 
(47) Tustory :—Maspvro, Mist. anc. d. peup. de ΤΟΥ. class. (2 
vols, 1895-96, transi, SPCA); Nd. Meyer, Gesch. ἃ. Altert, i. il. 
ΠΡ 1893); do. Geseh. d. Alt. Aig. (1887); Erman, οὐ μρέουν, 
passim); Petrie, List. of Jig. i. il. (804, 1896); Wiedemann, 


Aigy pt. Gesch. (1884 ff.) ; do. Gesch. v. Altiig, (1891), with special | 


ref. to OT; Mahaffy, Emp. of Ptols. (1895). For Herodotus, 
Wiedemann, Heroud.’s 2. Buch (1890), Hist. Geography, Diim 
ichen, Geogr. ἃ. Alt. dig. (1878), (J) RELANONS WITH A8IA :— 
W. Max Muller, Asien uw. Huropa (1893, cf. Jensen in Z. Ass. x.) 
For relations with OT, Ebers, #79. wu. Biieh. Mose’s (1868) ; do. 
Durch Gosen z. Sinai (1872); C. Niebuhr, Gesch. ἃ. Ebr. Zeit- 
alters (1804); Sayce, Patr. Palestine (1895); Ed. Meyer in 
Festschr. 7. Ebers (1897). (Κ) Reuioion :—Erman’s d’gypten ; 
Maspero’s and Meyer’s Histories (passim); Maspero, Ets. 
de Mythol. (1893), the most important work on the subject; 
do. Pyramides de Sagqarah (1894= Ree. de Trav. iii.-xiv.), with 
transl. ; Le P. Renout, The Book of the Dead, transl. (PSBA 
xiv. f£.)5 a in C. de la Saussaye, Lehrb,?2 (1897), an excellent 
summary. (i) Art :—Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de Art, i. (1882); 
Maspero, DL’ Arehéologte dg. (1887) ; chapters in Erman’s <igypten, 
Maspero’s Histoire. (Af) PusuisHep Monuments, erc.:—The 
chief collections are those of Champollion, Rogellini, Lepsius, 
Sharpe, Prisse, de Rougé, Mariette, the Iftssien frane. aw 
Caire, ig. Hxplor. Fund, the Leyden Museum. Catalogues of 
the museums of Gizeh-Boulak (Maspero), Berlin (Erman), Louvre 
de Rougé, Pierret, Devéria), Florence (Schiaparelli), Turin 
(est Lanzone), St. Petersburg (Golenischefi), Further, the 
works of Fl. Petrie; de Morgan, ete., Catal. de Mons. et Insers, 
1894 ff.); do. Dahshour (1895); Translations in Records of the 
ast (first and second series). (WV) PERIopICALs :—Zettsechr. f. 
dg. Spr. (Leipz.); Lec. de trav, rel. ὃ la phil. ég. et ass. (Paris); 
PSBA (Lond.); Sphina (Upsala, Leipz... W, Τὸ, Crum. 


EGYPT, RIVER OF, occurs repeatedly in AV 
(Nu 34°, Jos 16*™, TK 88, 21 247, 5 ΟἿ 78, 
Is 2713) as tr® of ors9 ὉΠ} (ποταμὸς Αἰγύπτου, Jth 19). 
The term is used to desiguate not the Nile, whose 
common title is 2k, and which ed. never be called 
bn3, the latter word being the exact equivalent of 
the modern wady. (See Brook.) In all the above 
OT passages (cf. also Ezk 47 4878) RV substitutes 
‘brook’ for ‘river,’ but inconsistently retains 
‘river’ in Jth 1°, The stream referred to is the 
Wady el-Arish, which flows through the northern 
portion of the Sinaitic peninsula, draining into 
itself the waters of many other wadies, and flows 
into the Mediterranean midway between Pelusium 
and Gaza (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 348). 
It derives its name from the village el-“Arish (the 
ancient Jthinocolura, Diodor. i. 60), situated near 
its mouth. The ‘river of Egypt’ is repeatedly 
specified in OT as the δ. W. boundary of Canaan. 
The same stream is called nahal IMfugur by the 
Assyrian king Kisarhaddon, who apparently means 
to distinguish it from the Nile by adding ashar 
naru la ish, ‘ Where no river is,’ ἦν δ. no continuous 
stream (Hommel, Ane. Heb. Trad. 257). 

Once in OT (Gn 1518) the ‘river of Egypt’ (773 
‘sp, not 5n3) means the Nile if MT is correct, but 
we slid. probably emend to 5m: (so Lagarde, fol- 
lowed by Ball in Haupt’s O7). Shihér, which 
elsewhere (Is 23%, Jer 24%) is applied to the Nile, 
appears to be a designation of the lVady el-“Arish 
in Jos 13°, ‘Shihor (RV ‘the Shihor’) which is 
before Egypt,’ and 1 Ch 13° (ef. 1 Ix 8%), ‘from 
Shihor of Egypt (IRV ‘Shihor the brook of Egypt’) 
even unto the entering in of Hamath.’ (Soe Del. 
on Gn 1518 and Hommel, Ave. Heb. Trad. 242f., 
although Frd. Delitzsch and Dillmann prefer to 
understand it of the most easterly arm of the Nile.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EGYPTIAN, THER (ὁ Alyirrios).—In Ac 21% 
Claudius Lysias the chief captain (Chiliarch) is 
represented as saying to St. Paul, ‘Art thou not 
then the Egyptian, which before these days stirred 
up to sedition and led out into the wilderness the 


| four thousand men of the Assassins?’ 


This E. is mentioned by Josephus in both his 
works. While describing the procuratorship of 
Felix, he mentions the Sicarii or ASSASSINS, then 
in distinction to these the religious impostors, then 
a certain Iieyptian. The latter professed to be a 
prophet, and collected together a body of 30,000 
persons, whom he led to tle Mount of Olives, assert- 
ing that the wall of Jerus. would fall dowu before 
him, and that he could capture the city. Felix 
attacked him with a considerable force, and dis- 
persed his followers, slaying 400, and taking 
prisoner 200. The Egyptian himsclf escaped. 
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Krenkel, following Holtzmann, Hausrath, Keim, 
and the author of Supernatural Religion, attempts 
to show that the author of the Acts is indebted to 
Josephus for his knowledge of this event. He 
is quite unsuccessful. There are no signs of 
literary obligation, and very definite discrepancies. 
Josephus gives different numbers; he does not 
definitely connect the Egyptian with the Sicarii, but 
rather contrasts him ; and he does not represent the 
wilderness as the place to which the people were 
led, but the Mount of Olives. It may be quite 
possible to explain these discrepancies so as to save 
the historical accuracy of both writers, but they 
are fatal to our roparditig Josephus as the souree 
of information. The only reasonable opinion that 
can be held is that we have two independent 
and contemporary accounts of the same event, 
and that the resemblances arise from this fact. 

LITERATURE.—Jos. Ant. xx. villi. 6; BJ τ΄. xiii. 5; Schtirer, 
AJP 1. ti. 180; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, Ὁ. 240. 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

EGYPTIAN YVYERSIONS.—The various Egyptian 
dialects and the Versions contained in them area 
subject of so much confusion that it will be well 
for the sake of distinctness to deal in this article 
first with the Dialects and their proximate dates, 
and then with the extant remains of the Versions 
and their proximate dates. We will conclude 
with a short study of the Greek Text implied by 
the Versions, and the history of the criticism of 
them. 

1, DIALECTS OF CopTic.—The latest stage of 
the Egyptian language, and that which was spoken 
in Christian times, is now known by the name of 
Coptic. The word itself comes from a corruption 
of the Greek Αἴγυπτος. Coptic was written in 
Greek characters, with the addition of some extra 
letters representing sounds which could only im- 
eet be expressed by the Greek alphabet. 

hese letters were modifications of characters 
found in Demotic—the popular form of the old 
Egyptian language spoken in the centuries im- 
mediately before the Christian era. Although it 
is still used in the services of the Church, Coptic is 
now practically a dead language. Our knowledge, 
therefore, of it must be derived from manuscripts 
and inscriptions. When these began to be studied 
by European scholars, it soon became evident that 
the language as spoken in different parts of the 
country presented certain dialectical peculiarities. 
Not only was it early recognized that the dialect 
used in the North diffcred considerably from that 
used in the South, but a third dialect was also 
detected, which, as a general rule, resembled the 
southern: it had, however, many northern forms, 
and sometimes showed peculiarities of its own. 
A long controversy, lasting for more than a cen- 
tury, was waged over the district to which this 
third dialect was to be assigned. The attention of 
Coptic scholars was early directed to a noteworthy 
passage from Athanasius, a bishop of Kos in the 
Thebaid, who flourished in the llth century. 
In his Arabic-Coptic Grammar, Athanasius says: 
‘Know that the Coptic language is divided into 
three branches. One of them is the Coptic of Misr, 


which is the Salidic: and another is the Bohairic | 


Coptic, which gets its name from El]-Bohaira;a 
and the other is the Bushmuric Coptic, which is 


used in the country of El-Bushmur, as thou know- | 


est. But those now in use are only the Bohairic 
Coptic and the Sahidic. 
is one language.’8 Here we have a mention of 
three dialects — Sahidic, Bohairic, and Bush- 
muric. 


e« 1.6. the district south of Alexandria. 


And the origin of them | 


out,a clearly the same as those sometimes called 
Thebaic and Memphitic. But what wns the last? 
Was it to be identitied with the third dialect known 
to us? Or was it the name of a still unknown 
dialect? Before this question could be answered, 
the position of Bushmur had to be determined. 
Quatremére proved that it could not be placed in 
the South of Egypt, nor in the Oasis and neigh- 
bouring deserts, but that it must be situated in 
the North.8 It is the country in the east of the 
Delta bordering on the sea.y Quatremére was 
of opinion that our third dialect had no con- 
nexion with Bushmuric, of which we had only a 
single word preserved to us.6 But if it was not 
Bushmuric, hae came it not to be mentioned 
by Athanasius? Quatremére answered the ques- 
tion by supposing that it was in use not ex- 
actly in Egypt, but in a country close by— 
the great and little Oases, ‘which, situated at 
a little distance from Egypt, stretch from north 
to south, from the parallel of, Assouan as far as 
the frontier of the Fayam.’e Since Quatremére’s 
time a large number of fragments have come to 
light which prove that he was right in refusing 
to call the dialect Bushmuric. Whether or not 
it was spoken in the southern Oasis, we now 
know for certain that it was used in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fayim and Mcmphis; and a 
study of Middle Egyptian shows us that the 
reason why Athanasius did not mention it may 
have been that he did not regard it as a separate 
dialect. This third dialect, lying as it does geo- 
graphically and linguistically between Sahidic and 
Bohairic,f may conveniently be termed Middle 
Egyptian. When we come to examine it more 
carefully, we are confronted with fresh difficulties. 
Whilst Sahidic and Bohairic are for the most part 
clearly defined and regular dialects, Middle Egyp- 
tian presents us with an almost bewildering number 
of alternative forms. When spoken in the Nile 
Valley the dialect is a kind of mixture between 
Sahidie and Bohairic. But in some of the frag- 
ments which come from the Fayfiim—a district 
some distance to the west—the dialect has de- 
veloped more decided peculiarities of its own. 
It is dangerous, however, to draw any hard-and- 
fast distinction between the fornis of the language 
current in the two places; for at a later date the 
dialect used in the Fayam bore a considerable 
resemblance to that used at one time in Memphis.y 
Many of the other varieties are no doubt due to 
ignorance or indifference on the part of scribes, 
some of whom in the Fayfim belonged to the 
peasant and artisan class.@ Such an explanation 
does not, however, cover the case of some frag- 
ments recently found in Akhmim and in the 
Fayfm, which present further dialectical peculiari- 
ties unknown to us before. Stern has carefully 
examined the dialect of these fragments, and has 
shown good reason to believe that it presents us 
with an earlier form of Middle Egyptian, closely 
allied to the dialect found in fragments written 
at Memphis.: 

We may sum up these results as follows :— 

Sahidic = Dialect of Southern (or Upper) Egypt: 
sometimes called ‘ Thebaic.’ 


ὦ Quatremére, op. cit. Ὁ. 22. 
B Ib. Ὁ. 147 fi. 
y See Yakdt, i. 634. 

3 Quatremére, op. cté. p. 214. 

ε 1b. p. 217. a 

_ Σ Sometimes it very closely resembles Bohairic. See the 
| dialect of the Fragment of the Song of Moses given by Crum, 


The first two are, as Quatremtre pointed | 


| mere, op. cit. t 
| Revillout, Papyrus Copies (Paris, 1876), p. 101 fi. 
& The original of the passage is given in Quatremére, Ae- , 


Coptic MSS brought from the Fayyum, p. 12 ff. 
» Cf. the dialect of the Fayim fragment published by Quatre- 
p. 248 ff., with the dialect of those edited by 


@See Krall, Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus 


cherches sur la Langue et la Liitérature de l’lgypte (Paris, | Erzherzog Rainer (Vienna, 1887), i. p. 65. 


1808), p. 21. 


s Zeitschrift fir Aguptische Sprache, 1886, p. 129 fi. 
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Middle Egyptian= Dialect of (2) Memphis and 
neighbourhood, and (δ) the Faytm. 

Bohairic = Dialect of districtsouth of Alexandria: 
sometimes called ‘Memphitie’ (or ‘ Coptic’). 

2. RELATIVE DATES OF DIALECTS.—The Arabic 
historian Macrizi, who flourished at the beginning 
of the 15th century, speaks of Sahidic as ‘the 
primitive source of the Coptic language, and that 
from which is derived the Bohairic dialect.’a Such 
evidence as there is confirms his statement as to 
the late date of Bohairic. Bohairic (which was 
originally confined to the district south of Alex- 
undria) is the most literary and artificial of Coptic 
dialects. The form of many of its words, when 
compared with the corresponding Sahidic, points to 
a later stage of development. Its frequent use of 
connecting particles, reminding us of Greek rather 
than Egyptian, seems also to point in the same 
direction. It was most probably developed from 
Middle Egyptian, which at one time δ possibly 
have been spoken in the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andria itself.8 To what extent it was used for 
other than ecclesiastical purposes we have at 
present no means of ascertaining.y But if it was 
in the main a literary rather than a popular 
language, this fact would explain why it died out, 
except for ecclesiastical purposes, earlier than 
Middle Egyptian and Sahidie.d There is, on the 
contrary, no doubt that the last-named dialects 
were the language of the people. We have 
numerous fragments of letters in Middle Egyptian 
and remains of school-books in Sahidic.e The line 
of demarcation between the two dialects was not 
sharp, and sometimes pieces of writing are found 
in which single sentences are almost entirely 
written in Sahidic, whilst others are almost 
entirely in Middle Egyptian.¢ Thus, whilst we 
find Sahidic forms in use in documents written 
in the neighbourhood of Hermopolis Magna and 
Antinoe,7 we have evidence that as far south as 
Thebes pure Sahidic was not always written.é 
When Middle Egyptian and Sahidic began to be 
written we do not know. As far as the evidence 


« Quatremere, op. cit. p. 42. 

β See the interesting fragment published by Krall, at the end 
of an art. “uber die Anfange der Koptischen Schrift,” op, cit. i. 
p. 112, where an Alexandrian in signing his name makes use of 
the Fayfimic dialect. Too much stress, however, must not be 
laid on this passage ; for, ag Mommsen points out, ‘ the belonging 
to’ an Egyptian district ‘was independent of dwelling-place, and 
hereditary. The Egyptian from the Chemmitic nome belonged 
to it with his dependents, just as much when he had his 
abode in Alexandria as the Alexandrian dwelling in Chemmis 
belonged to the burgess-body of Alexandria’ (Mommsen, ‘he 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, c. xii. Eng. trang. p. 235). The 
arguments put forward in that article in favour of an early date 
for the Bohairic dialect (see also Headlam in Scrivener’s {nt7ro- 
duction to N74, ii. 126f., and Hyvernat, Revue Biblique, 1897, 
No. 1, p. 67) are valueless. (1) The abbreviations found in 
Coptic MSS for ‘God’ and ‘Lord’ need not have originated 
in Bohairic. If they occurred (and they never do, as far as I 
know) in MSS written in pure Sahidic, they might as easily 
have been taken from Με, as from Bohairic. Indeed an 


zaleh spoke, when Oassian visited them at the end of the 4th 
century. It may have been a form of M.E. or Bohairic. We 
gather from Cassian (Coll. xi. 8, xvi. 1; Migne, δ... xlix. 850, 
1011) that some of them did not know Greek. 

ὃ Quatremére, op. cit. p. 41 ἢ, 

e Krall, op. cit. ii.-iii. 43 ff., iv. 128 ff. 

ζ Krall, op, crt. i. 64. 

Krall, op. cit. i. 64, ii, 63 1. 

θ ZAS, 1884, p. 140 fi. 


of documents is concerned, we have fragments in 
Middle Egyptian (earlier and later) and Sahidic, 
some of which take us back to the 4th or 5th 
centuries.2 But as early as the 2nd century efforts 
were made to write Egyptian in characters not 
unlike our present Coptic ones.8 

3. EXTANT REMAINS OF VERSIONS.—We have 
remains of biblical versions in all three dialects; 
but a considerable portion of the Salidic has dis- 
appeared, whilst only very short fragments of the 
Middle Egyptian areextant. A useful list of MSS 
containing portions of the Coptic Bible has been 
given by M. Hyvernat in the Revue Biblique 
Internationale for 1896, No. 4, p. 540ff 
shall here confine ourselves to editions of the 
versions. } 

(a) Sahidic.—The fullest collections of extant 
fragments of the version of the NT are those pub- 
lished by Woidey and Amélineau.d Some frag- 
ments of the Apocalypse have recently been brought 
together by Goussen.e A complete collection, 
together with a translation, is urgently needed. 
The best collections of the remains of the OT have 
been made by Ciasca,¢ Maspero,y and Lagarde.é 
Quotations from the Sahidie Bible are found in 
the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’: and other Sahidic books. The 
Psalms quoted in the former work resemble the 
Sahidic version, In fact, asa general rule citations 
in either the Bohairic or Sahidic dialect agree with 
the version of the Bible current in that dialect.« 
Other collections of fragments of the Sahidic Bible 
are described in the Revue Biblique Internationale, 
1897, No. 1, pp. 55-62. 

(6) Middle Egyptian.—That there was a sepa- 
rate Middle Egyptian recension of part, at least, of 
the Bible is proved by the text of some of the NT 
fragments published by Zoega\ and Maspero.y 
These are written in the dialect as spoken in the 
Fayim, and sometimes in text and translation differ 
considerably from the corresponding Sahidie and 
Bohairic. How far all the bibhcal fragments 
extant in Middle Egyptian really constitute a 
separate version, we shall be able to judge with 

reater certainty when more fragments have been 

iscovercd, and when the Sahidic NT has been 
edited. Meanwhile, it is unsafe to conclude that 
a fragment written in this dialect necessarily 
presents a distinct recension. It may give, with 
merely dialectical changes, exactly the same version 
as the Sahidic.» We shall here simply state where 
specimens of the Bible written in Middle Egyptian 
may be found, without venturing to determine 
whether they are parts of asingle version. Besides 
the fragments already alluded to,é Bouriant has 
published two Gospel fragments, together with a 

ο Orum, op. cit. plate i. No.2; Kenyon, Our Bible and the 
Aneient MSS, 163 (plate xvii); Krall, op. cit. i. 110; 
Fuihrer durch dive Ausstellung (Vienna, 1892), p. 33, Tafel iii. ; 
Stern, ZAS, 1886, p. 135. 


8 Steindorff, Koptische Grammatth, § 2. 
y Appendiz ad editionem Novi Testamenti Greeci (Oxford, 


799). 

ὃ ZAS, 1886-1888. 

a mon mig S. Johannis Apostoli (Leipzig, 1895). 

CSacrorum Bibliorum Fragmenta Copio-Sahidica Musei 
Borgiani, Rome, vol. i,, 1885; vol. ii., 1889. 

η Mémoires publiées par les Membres de la Mission Archéo- 
logique Francaise au Caire (Paris, 1892), vol. vi. 

θ Aigyptiaca (Gottingen, 1883), p. 65 ff. 

s Cf. Harnack, Teate u. Unters. vii. 2. 2 ff. 

# See 6.9. I. Robinson, Texts and Studies, vol. iv. No. 2, 

. MIX. 

2 A Catalogus Codicum Copticorum (Rome, 1810), Ὁ. 149 ff. : 
οἵ, Engelbreth, Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Novi 
Testamentt (Oopenhagen, 1811), p. 20 ff. 

pw Recueil de Travaux relatifs ala Phil. et ἃ VAreh. Egypt. 
et Assyr. (1889), xi. p. 116. 

ν Of, the translation in old M.E. of Jude 1719 with the 
corresponding Sahidic. See Crum, op. cif. p. 4. 

& Zoega, publishes the first half of 1 Th and part of the follow- 
ing chapters: Is 1.5, Jn 4, 1Co 6-9. 14.15, Eph 6, Ph 1. 2, 
He 5-10 (Engelbreth gives the same). 10Co 9. 10-15 had 
already been edited by Giorgi (’ragmentum Evangelii 8, 
Johannis, etc., Rome, 1789, p. 65 ff.), and Munter (Commentatto 
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small portion of Isaiah, the end of 2 Co and the 
beginning of Hebrews.a A single verse from Jon 2 
will be found in Tuki;@ the last part of La and 
most of the Epistle of Jer. (with Latin translations) 
in Quatremcre.y Crum has given a few verses 
from Mt 11]. 12,6 and Krall some verses of Ro 
ll. 12.e Besides these, Von Lemm has made 
another short collection of fragments in this 
dialect.¢ To this list must be added some inter- 
esting biblical remains written in Old Middle 
Egyptian., Small portions of Exodus, Sirach, 
and 2 Mac are published by LBouriant.6@ We 
have an incomplete MS of the Minor Prophets, 
from which Krall has published specimen verses,+ 
briefly enumerating the contents of the rest, 
which he will shortly publish.« Part of the same 
MS has recently been edited by Bouriant.A The 
NT fragments published by Crumy are unfortu- 
natcly very minute. Jude?” and part of Ja4*38 
alone survive. ; 

(c) Bohawric.—The best edition of the Gospels is 
that of Schwartze,y and of the Acts and Epistles, 
that of Lagarde.é The NT as a whole has never 
been satisfactorily edited. A serviceable edition 
was made by Wilkins, but the Latin translation 
which it contains is unsatisfactory.o A new 
edition of the Gospels is being prepared for the 
Clarendon Pressby G. Horner. ‘The Pentateuch was 
first published by Wilkins (with a translation),7r 
and then more carefully by Lagarde.p Tattam 
has edited and translated (but uneritically) the 
Major and Minor Prophets and the Book of 
Job.s The best editions of the Psalms have been 
made by Schwartzer and Lagarde,v the latter 
edition being unfortunately printed in Latin 
characters. F. Rossi has lately edited a MS 
containing part of the Psalter.¢ Only small 
“ Οἱ the rest of the OT have been printed. 
“or a list of these portions and of editions not 
mentioned here, see Hyvernat, op. cit. 1897, No 1, 
p. 48 ff. 

4, DATE OF VERSIONS.—The earliest evidence 
for the existence of a Coptic version is usually 
said to be afforded by the Life of St. Antony, com- 
monly attributed toSt. Athanasius. Weare there 
de Indole Versionis Novi Testamenti Sahidiew, Copenhagen, 
1789, p. 78 f.), Maspero has puhlished Mt 546-619, 

ὦ Bouriant, Mémoires de Ulnstitut égyuptien, vol. ii. (Cairo, 
1889), p. 567 ff. The Gospel fragments are parts of Mt 18. 14, 
and of ME 8.9. The difficulty of drawing a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the various forms of the M.E. dialect is 
shown hy the fact that Headlam is inclined to regard two parts 
of one MS of the Gospels as helonging to separate versions and 
dialects (see Ileadlam, op. cit. ii. p. 141 1. ; ef. Hyvernat, op. 
cit. 1896, No. 4, p. 565 if.). 

β Rudimenta Linguce Coptce (Rome, 1778), p. 446. 

y Quatremtre, op. cit. p. 228 ff. 

6 Crum, op. cit. p.1f. Cf. also the fragments of the Song of 
Moses and the Song of the Three Children on p. 12 ff. 

ε Op. cit. ii.ili. Ὁ. 694%. In i. p. 69 he gives quotations in 
this dialect from Mt 1127, Ps 1484, 

2 Mittelaegyptische Btbelfraginente, Btudes Archéologiques 
Linguistiques et Historiques dédides ἃ M. le Dr. C. Leemans, 
Leyden, 1885. 

» Old M.E. is often called Akhmimic, hecause most of the 
fragments of it come from Akmim, 

6 Mémoires Miss. Arch. i. Ὁ. 246 ff. 

, Krall, op. cvt. ii.-iii. (1887) p. 265 ff. _A list of the verses will 
he found in Hyvernat, op. cif. (1896), No. 4, p. 568, under the 
title ὁ Version Akhmimienne.’ 

x Jb. iv. Ὁ. 148 Ὁ, 

A Reeuett de Travaux, xix. (1897) p. 1 ff. 3 ef. also viii, (1886) 

. 181 ff. 

? w» Crum, op. cit. p. 2ff 


ν Quatuor Evangelia in Dial. Memph. (Leipzig, 1846-7). 


ξ τ Apost. Coptwe, Epist. Novi Test. Coptice (Halle, 
1852 


o Nov. Test. Aigyptium vulgo Copticwm (Oxford, 1716). 

a Owinque libre Moysis Prophetce (London, 1731). 

p Der Pentateuch Koptisch (Leipzig, 1867). 

σ΄ Prophete Majores (Oxford, 1852); Duod. Proph. Min. Libr, 
(Oxford, 1836); Zhe Ancient Coptie Version of the Book of Job 
(London, 1846). 

τ Psalterium in Dialectum Memph, translatum (Leipzig, 
1843). 

v Psatieria Versio Memphitica (Gottingen, 1875). 

@ Di Aleunt Manuscrittz Copti (Turin, 1893) 


told that he was an Egyptian, that his parents 
were Christians, and that as a child he went with 
them to church, and ‘ gave attendance to the read- 
ings’ (7.e. from the Seriptures).2 When about 20 
years of age ‘he went into the church, aud it 
happened that the Gospel was then being read.’ 8 
He beard a text which influenced him profoundly. 
On other occasions, also, he heard passages read, 
and ‘he gave such attendance to the reading that 
none of those things which were written fell from 
him to the ground, but he retained all, and 
thereafter his memory served him for books.’ y 
From these passages it has been argued that, 
since we further know that St. Antony as a boy 
refused to learn letters, and was unable through- 
out life to speak Greek,e there must have been 
in his boyhood a translation of the Scriptures in 
the Egyptian tongue. This, it is maintained, is 
confirmed by other passages in his Life, especially 
by the discourse which begins atc. xvi. We are 
there told that he spoke to the monks in the 
Egyptian tongue, saying, ‘‘The Scriptures are 
sufficient for teaching; but it is good for us to 
exhort one another in the faith, and encourage 
with words.’¢ In the discourse which follows 
there are quotations from, or allusions to, texts 
from various parts of the Bible. Since Antony, 
shortly before his death in A.D. 356, said, “1 am well- 
nigh one hundred and five years old,’7 he must 
have been born about A.D. 250, Therefore there must 
have been a translation of the Bible into Egyptian 
about the middle of the 3rd century. But such 
reasoning is not conclusive. This Life never speaks 
of Antony as reading the Bible. He only hears it 
read. The Coptie translation which he heard 
might well have been made at the time by an 
interpreter. ‘The need of a written translation in 
the services of the Church would not at once be 
felt.@ The Gospel would first be read in Greek, 
and then the Greek would be rendered into Coptic, 
as at a later date the Coptic was rendered into 
Arabic by ‘anyone who had the gilt of spealing, 
so that he could interpret aright.’« In so far as 
Autony was in the habit of repeating texts in his 
discourses, he was enabled to do so by his remark- 
able memory. For we have no reason to suppose 
that he add a Bible of his own. But the speeches 
put into the mouth of the hermit cannot be used 
as evidence in such a case. For, even if we admit 
the historical character of the biography, it does 
not in the least follow that the discourses are 
verbatim reports.’ On the authority, therefore, of 
this Life alone it is unsafe to base any conclusion as 
to the existence of a Coptie version of the Bible in 
the 3rd century. 

There is, however, good ground for believing that 
a version existed in the 4thcent. It was at the 
beginning of this century that St. Pachomius first 
gathered solitary ascetics together in the south of 
Egypt under a common rule. If we may trust the 


ὁ Athan, Vit Ant. 1(Migne, PG, xxvi. 840 1.). 

6 76.2. The Syriac version of the Life has: ‘ There was the 
reading in the church; and at the end of all the Scriptures 
the Gospel was read’ (see Schulthess, Probe einer Syrischen 
Version der Vita St. Antonii (Leipzig, 1894), Syriac text, p. 6, 
lines 12 1, 

y Vit. Ant. 3. 

ὃ 10. 1 


e Jb. 74; Hier. Vit. Hil. 80 (Vall. ii. 31); Pallad. Hist. Laws. 
26 (PG, xxxiv. 1076), 

ζ Fut. Ant. 16. 

ἡ Lb. 89. . ; 

§See Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio (Paris, 
1716), vol. 1, p. 208 ff. 

s 2b. pp. exxiii, 207. 

z 1b, Ὁ. 204. 

a H.g. the discourse in chapter 74. Robertson, who believes in 
the genuineness of the Life, admits that ‘even an Athanasius 


_ would not so entirely rise ont of the biographical hahits of 


his day as to mingle nothing of his own with the speeches 
of his hero’ (‘ Athanasius’ in Nicene and Post-Niene Kathers, 
p. 191). 
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aceounts given in his Life, he himself spoke 
Egyptian, and only acquired Greek in later years.a 
His monks as a rule were common Egyptian 
ae who knew no language but their own. 
‘he Greeks and Romans of his settlement were in 
a separate house, presided over by Theodore of 
Alexandria.8 Yet throughout his Life great stress 
is laid on the study of the Bible, and there are 
frequent allusions to learning passages by heart.y 
Pachomius himself was in the habit of speaking 
from the Seriptures to his monks.6 When a 
novice first eame, according to the rules of the 
monastery extant in Greek, he began by receiving 
‘the Prayer of the Gospel’ (τὴν εὐχὴν τοῦ edayye- 
Mov) and learning certain Psalms.e Unless our 
accounts of Pachomius’ life and work are most 
misleading, we can scarcely doubt that there was, 
early in the 4th cent., a Coptic version of the 
Bible. The attempt to trace the translation 
further back is beset with difficulties. We know 
very little concerning Christianity in Upper Egypt 
before the time of Pachomius. Eusebius indeed 
tells us that in the persecution under Severus (A.D. 
202), which was especially felt at Alexandria, 
martyrs were brought to that city from ‘Kgypt and 
all the Thebaid.’¢ But no such tradition survives 
in Coptic literature. We have no evidence that in 
early days the Alexandrian Church seriously 
attempted missionary work. If the Alexandrians 
had wished to do so, it would have been no easy 
task. For they were regarded as foreigners by the 
rest of Egypt ;7 and their position was not unlike 
that which Englishmen occupy in India to-day.@ 
Besides the difficulty of the language, they found 
it, as Origen says, no easy task to persuade an 
Egyptian to give up idolatry and ‘despise those 
things which he had received from his fathers.’ κ 
Heathen worship down to a late time ‘ retained its 
firmest stronghold in the pious land of Egypt.’d 
The increase of the Episcopate under Demetrius 
(ce. 189-232 A.D.), and more especially under his 
successor Heraclas (c. 233-248 A.D.), must indeed be 
regarded as an indication of missionary activity. 
If Christianity in the time of Demetrius had spread 
as far south as Antinoe,v the Church was evidently 
becoming too large for the personal supervision of 
a single στα at Alexandria. 

The bishop who succeeded Heraclas—Dionysius 

α Of. Amélineau, Annales du Musée Guimet, xvii. pp. 147, 629; 
Acta SS. Mai. xiv. Vit. Pach.'60; Paral. de SS. Pach. et 
Theodor. 27. 


6B Amél. op. cit. pp. 147, 150. 
y See e.g. Amél. op. cit. pp. 12, 18, 22, 37, 41 f., 50f., 78 £., 92, 
89 


δ 1b, Ὁ. 141; Mission Arch. Mémoires, iv. p. 553. 

ε Migne, PG, xl.. 949. For the corresponding Ethiopic see 
Basset, Les Apoc. Ethiopiens, viii. (1896) p. 31. The Latin form 
is found in Hieron. Vad, ii. 62. 

ζ Eusebius, HF, vi. 1. 

yin the Life of Theodore we hear of brethren ‘ who inter- 
preted his words in Greek to those who did not know 
Egyptian, because they were strangers (Zevizxo/) and Alex- 
andrians.’ See Zoega, op. cit. p. 371; Amél. Annales du MG, 
xvii. p. 302, 

#Cf. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (Dickson’s 
Eng. trans.), ii. p. 262. 

See the account of Macarius, bishop of Antaeopolis, in 
Amél. Mission Arch. Mémoires, iv. pp. 93, 05f. ; Zoega, op. cit. 

. 99 


x Origen, Contra Cels, i. δὰ (Lomm. xviii. p. 97). 

A Mommsen, op. ert. i. p. 266. See also Amél. Les Actes des 
Martyrs de l’église copte (Paris, 1890), p. 7, note 2; Erman, 
ZAS, 1895, p. 43 ff. 

# Eutychius, Annales (Pococke, Oxford, 1656), i. p. 882 (see 
Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 231 f.). The fact that before the 
time of Demetrius there was no Egyptian bishop outside of 
Alexandria need not suggest that ‘the progress of Christianity 
was for a long time confined within the limits of a single city’ 
(see Gibbon, Decline and fall of the Roman Ennpire, c. | 
xv. Bury’s ed. ii. p. 60). Jor the Alexandrian diocese might 
have been, like the early dioceses of Gaul and N. Italy 
(Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux de Vancienne Gaule, i. p. 33 f£.), | 
of very considerable extent. See Pearson, Vindicie Eyist. | 
S. Janatii (Cambridge, 1672) i. p. 170. 

v Between the years ὁ. 212-216*a.p. we find Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem, writing to the Antinoites and exhorting them to | 


the Great—has given in his letters a vivid picture 
of the Alexandrian Church of his time, but has 
told us little of the rest of Egypt. In his day no 
imperial edict was needed to start a persecution 
of Christians (A.D. 249). A large part of the popula- 
tion of Alexandria was still pagan, and only needed 
a leader to revive ‘their native superstition’ (τὴν 
ἐπιχώριον δεισιδαιμονίαν). When the Decian persecu- 
tion (A.D. 250) broke out, he specially mentions 
four ‘ Kgyptians’ as among the sufferers.2 The 
persecution was not eonfined to Alexandria, but 
many others ‘in cities and villages’ were martyred, 
and the bishop of Nilus (in Middle Egypt) fled 
from his see.8 Coptic traditions of this persecu- 
tion are scanty,y and we do not precisely know 
how far it extended. We find the same bishop 
writing letters to the brethren in Egypté and to 
Egyptian bishops.e He also went to the Fayim 
district. Here the teaching of Nepos, an Egyp- 
tian bishop (ἐπίσκοπος τῶν κατ᾽ Αὔγυπτον), had for a 
long time prevailed, so that ‘schisms and defec- 
tions of whole churches had taken place.’ Diony- 
sius therefore called together ‘the presbyters and 
teachers of the brethren in the villages,’ and 
discussed their difficulties with them for three 
successive days.¢ We cannot gather, from any 
Jetters of his which have come down to us, in- 
formation regarding Christianity farther south. 
We have to wait for such information till the 
beginning of the next cent. In the latter part of 
the Diocletian persecution Eusebius in person 
visited the Thebaid. He was an eye-witness of 
the massacres, and of the fanatical enthusiasm of 
many of the martyrs. The persecution continued, 
‘not for a few days or for a short time, but for 
a long period of whole years’ (ἐπὶ μακρὸν ὅλων ἐτῶν 
διάστημα). Most of the sufferers apparently be- 
longed to the lower classes of society, but there 
were some of high birth and distinction.y Many 
bishops suffered for the faith,@ but Eusebius does 
not say whether any of them came from the south. 
He has described the sutferings of the rest of the 
Egyptian Church in Egypt itself: and elsewhere ; x 
and has preserved an account by an eye-witness of 
the persecution in Alexandria.A But when we 
bring together all the historian’s statements, it is 
singularly difficult to determine how far they 
imply the existence of a widespread native Chris- 
tianity. We can only eonjecture that amongst 
the numerous martyrs some of those in a lower 
station of life were natives. A century had passed 
since the bishop of Jerusalem wrote to the Greek- 
speaking population of the capital of the Thebaid.u 
In the meantime the Christians in that town may 
have done good work amongst the ‘ barbarians,’ 
even if they had not attempted such work at first. 
be of one mind (6negpovycus), Seo Kus. HE, vi. 11, In the next 
century a bishop of Antinoe was present at the Council of 
Nicwa (Zoega, op. cit. p. 244). 

#« Dion. ap. Eus. ΜΕ), vi. 41. Their names were Heron, Ater, 
Isidore, and Nemesion. Dionysius seems to imply that most of 
the others at Alexandria were Greeks. Arguments cannot be 
safcly based on the absence of Egyptian names. Thus we have 
in the Fayfim a son of Satabus bearing a Latin and Greek 
“a ‘Aurelius Diogenes.’ See Benson, Cyprian, Appendix LD, 
p. 542. 

8 Dion. ap. Eus. HE, vi. 42. 

y Sce Amél. Actes des MM. pp. 14-17. ‘Matra’ (p. 15) is prob- 
ably the same as ‘ Metras,’ who suffered the year before the 
Decian persecution (Eus. HZ, vi.41). See also Malan, Calendar 
of the Coptic Church, p. 10. 

ὃ Eus. 12, vi. 46, vii. 22. 

.éTho bishop of Hermopolis (vi. 46), Hierax, an Egyptian 
bishop (vii. 21), 

CHE, vii. 24. 

n HE, viii. 9. 

9 HE, viii. 9, 13, ix. 6; De Mart, Pal. 138. We gather from 
Epiphanius, Heer, lxviii. 8 (PG, xii. 197), that Potamo of Her: 
aclea lost an eye in the persecution. 

tHE, viii. 6, 8,13, ix. 11; De Mart. Pal, 8, 18. 

z ITE, viii, 6f.; De Mart. Pal, 8,10, 18. 

4 Phileas, ap. ἔπ, 2H, viii. 10. The account of Phileas’ own 
trial is given by Kuinart, Act. Sine. 2nd ed, ἢ. 494 ff. 

μ' Eus. HE, vi. 11. 
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The Coptic accounts of this persecution were 
written at a later date, and are disfigured by 
legendary additions. Yet the traditions of mar- 
tyrdoms having taken place in the towns lying 
between Antinoe and Latopolisa must have some 
historical foundation. They point to the fact 
that the persecution was particularly severe in 
the south. Many of the martyrs bear Greek 
names, and are connected with the army.8 Com- 
paratively few bishops are mentioned.y Diocle- 
tian is hated with a wild, unreasoning hatred, due 
no doubt in part to political considerations. A 
religion must have gained in popularity among the 
fanatical, disorderly natives of Upper Egypt, 
simply because Diocletian and the Government 
were opposed to it. In faet we find, as we study 
these Coptic traditions, that however much the 
new religion had already appealed to the natives, 
a fresh era began with Diocletian,é and Chris- 
tianity became, in a fuller sense than ever 
before, the religion of the people. Hatred of Dio- 
cletian, the faith of the martyrs, the sufferings 
which they endured, all contributed to this result. 
The consequence was that, when the persecution 
was over, ‘the repentance of the heathen (τῶν 
ἐθνῶν) was multiplied in the Church, the bishops 
leading the way unto God, according to the 
teaching of the apostles.’ ε 

It will be evident from this brief study of the 
subject, that but little is known of Egyptian 
Christianity outside of Alexandria before the 
time of Pachomius. The state of the Church in 
his time—the history and legends of the Diocletian 
persecution—the increase of the Egyptian epis- 
copate under Demetrius and Heraclas—suggest, 
but do not prove, that some time before the end 
of the 3rd cent. there was a considerable number 
of native Christians. They would soon feel the 
need of a translation of the Bible. Historical 
evidence, then, on the whole, points to the 3rd 
cent. as the period when the first Coptic transla- 
tion was made.¢ But this view can only be 
regarded as tentative. In the light of future 
discoveries it may have to be modified. This 
translation was most probably made, not in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, but in Middle or 
Upper Egypt. Here the native element was 
stronger than in the north; and, as Greek was 
less spoken, the need for a translation would 
be more keenly felt. All the evidence that we 
ossess at present goes to prove that Coptic 
francais, whether orthodox or heretical, took 
its rise in the south; its development being 
assisted by the hatred felt towards the foreign or 
Greek element.7 


a Amél. Actes des M. p. 30 fi. 

8 1b. pp. 26, 30, 103, 219. 

y Loega (Cat. pp. 237, 239) and Amélineau (op. cif. pp. 39, 
53f.) speak of the martyrdom of the bishops of Ptolemais and 
Hermopolis Magna. Amélineau (op. cit. Ὁ. 47 ff.) tells of the 
martyrdom of the bishop of Latopolis. Pisura and three other 
bishops (Zoega, Cat. p. 52; Hyvernat, Actes des M. i. p. 
114 ff.), and the bishop of Prosopis in Lower Egypt (Zoega, Cat. 
pp. 62, 133; Hyvernat, Actes des M. i. p. 225ff.), were also 
martyred. The bishop of Akmim fled (Amélineau, Actes des NM. 
p. 32). The bishop of Lycopolis used the persecution as a means 
of self-argrandisement (Hyvernat, Actes des M. i, 260), and, 
according to Athanasius (Apol. ¢. Arianos, 59) and Socrates 
(HE, i. 6), actually sacrificed. 

δ The era of the martyrs, on which Coptic chronology is 
usually based, begins with 4.pD. 284, the year of the accession of 
Diocletian. 

4 See Amél. Vie de Pakhéme, Annales du AIG, xvii. pp. 2, 339; 
Acta SS. Mai. xiv. Vit. Pach. Prolog.; cf. also Migne, PL, lxxiii. 
231. 

2 The evidence of MSS does not help us much. Our oldest 
MSS are fragmentary, and their date a matter of uncertainty. 
But a Sahidic MS of part of 2 Th 3 (Kenyon, op. cit. plate xviii), 
and fragments in Old Middle Egyptian of Jude (Crum, op. cit. 

late 1, No. 2), and of the Minor Prophets (Krall, fvhrer, p. 33, 
Tafel iil.) take us back to the 4th or 5th cents. Cf. also Stern, 
ZAS, 1886, p. 135. 

4 ΟἹ. Guidi, Nachrichten von der K. G. ἃ. W. zu Gottingen, 
1889, No. 3, p. 50f. 


5. GREEK TEXT IMPLIED BY VERSIONS.—AIl 
three versions of the NT must be more carefully 
edited before we can determine with certainty the 
underlying Greek text. The Sahidic NT contains 
some remarkable interpolations, usually classed as 
Western. Two striking ones are found in Lk. 
The parable of Dives and Lazarus begins thus in 
the Sahidic Bible: ‘Now there was a certain rich 
man, whose name was (dit. is) Nineveh’ (1619). ἃ 
When Joseph had laid the body of Jesus in the 
tomb (23°), the Sahidie adds: ‘ Now when he had 
laid him, he placed (o7 laid) a stone at the door of 
the sepulchre, which twenty men could not have 
rolled’8 (οἵ. De). Several interesting ‘ Western’ 
interpolations are found in the Acts. Three ex- 
amples may be quoted.y After the words ‘ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence,’ the Sahidie has a strange gloss, ‘ but 
(ἀλλα) until Pentecost’ (15, cf. Ὁ). ‘The negative 
form of the ‘Golden Rule’ is placed at the end of 
the apostolic injunctions to Gentile converts 
(157 29, ef. Ὁ). After the vision of the man of 
Macedonia to St. Paul, the tenth verse of Ac 16 
runs thus: ‘And when he had risen, he told us 
the vision. Straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, telling (or showing) them that the 
Lord had called us for to preach unto them’ (ef. D). 
On the other hand, several ‘Western’ interpola- 
tions, which we might have expected to find, are 
absent from the Sahidic. 

The text of the Bohairie version, as is well 
known, corresponds in general with that of Codex 
Vaticanus. Whether it is yet more closely allied 
to the text used by Cyril of Alexandria is a matter 
which still remains to be determined. There can be 
but little doubt that in their original form both the 
Bohairie and Sahidice were free from ‘ Antiochian’ 
interpolations. A collation of the versions in 
those parts of the NT, where all three are extant 
together, proves that the Middle Egyptian is often 
closely related to the Sahidic. This is most clearly 
scen in the Pauline Epistles. Thus an examina- 
tion of the three versions in 1 Co proves that the 
Sahidic and Middle Egyptian are not entirely 
independent translations. Sometimes they are 
based on a different Greek text from that which 
underlies the Bohairic. But, even when they are 
translating the same original, their rendering is 
often strikingly different from that of the Northern 
version. We may take 1 Co 15“ as an example. 
Here the Sah. and M.E. translations are practically 
identical: ‘But6 if Christ is preached that he rose 
from the dead, in what manner do some among 
you say that the dead do not rise? Hf the dead 
do not rise, then Christ did not rise. ΠῚ Christ 
did not rise, then is our preaching vain, and vain 
is our ε faith also.’ ¢ The Boh. translation is not so 
free: ‘But if Christ is preached that he was raised 
from the dead, how (πῶς) do some among you say 
that there is no resurrection (ἀνάστασις) of the dead? 
But if there is no resurrection (ἀνάστασις) of the 
dead, then not even (οὐδὲ) was Christ raised. 
But if Christ was not raised, then (ἄρα) vain is 
our preaching, vain also is your faith.’y This 
instance—and it is one among many—shows us that 
the Sah. and M.E. must in some way be related 
to one another. A cursory examination might 
suggest that they are practically the same version, 


« Of, Harnack, Texte u. Unters, xiii. 1, 75 ff. . 

4 In the bilingual MS described by Amélineau (Notice des MSS 
Coptes dela Bibl. Nationale, Paris, 1895) the Gr. runs thus : xcs 
Osvror αὐτὸν ἐπεθηκαν cw μνημιω λιθον μεγῶν ov poyia εἰκόσι, ὠνδρεσ' 
ἐχυλιόν. The corresponding Sahidic is not published. 

y Other interpe lations will be found in Ac 12 23% 322 535 68 81 
940 127 1410 151. 23.34 1Q12. 19 196. 25 2024 211, 

ὃ M.E. omits ‘ but.’ : : 

s So Engelbreth’s Sah. Amélineau has ‘ your. 

¢ Sah. omits ‘also.’ ; 

4 A Coptic word for ‘faith’ is used, B, and M.E. employ the 
Greek σίστις. 
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and that the differences between them are purely 
dialeetieal, But when we inquire more closely 
into the passages where all three are extant, we 
find that such an explanation is not satisfaetory. 
Sometimes each version is apparently an independ- 
ent translation. Oceasionally the Sahidie and 
Gohairie agree in rendering or in underlying text 
as against the Middle Egyptian. In other places— 
and this is especially the case in the Gospels a—the 
LBohairie and Middle Egyptian are opposed to the 
Sahidic. Thus, in St. Matthew’s account of the 
Lord’s Prayer the dificult word ἐπιούσιος is repre- 
sented in Sahidie by that which is coming, in the 
other two versions by of to-morrow.8 When we 
have recovered a larger portion of the Middle 
Egyptian version, and when the fragments already 
known have been eollected and edited, we shall be 
able to speak with greater security. Meanwhile 
we may provisionally state our view as follows. 
The New Testament was first translated into 
Sahidiec from a text eontaining a eonsiderable 
‘Western’element. Thetranslation was idiomatie 
and in some cases inexaet. The Middle Egyptian,y 
probably made very soon afterwards, was largely 
influeneed by the Sahidie. The Bohairic, made 
last of all, though in places influenced by the two 
previous translations, represented an eflort to 
translate with more literal exactness what was 
felt to be a superior Greek text. 

The Coptie versions of the Old Testament are 
based upon the LXX. ‘The study of them is of 
great interest, because it may help us to recon- 
struct the edition of the LXX made by Hesychius, 
which, as we learn from Jerome, was well known 
in Alexandria and Egypt.6 Whether any of the 
versions of the Coptic Old Testament are free from 
the influence of Origen’s revision is doubtful. 
Some Sahidie MSS give the Book of Job in a 
shortened form. The claim has been put forward ε 
that we have in these MSS a witness to the original 
text of the LXX, before Origen made his eopious 
additions from Theodotion’s version.f§ But the 
last word on this subject has not been said. (Cf. 
Burkitt, Texts and Studics, iv. 3, p. 8.) The rela- 
tion of the Middle Egyp. of OT to the Sah. has 
yet to be worked out.7 

ὅ. History oF CRITICISM OF VERSIONS.—A 
careful study of the Coptic versions of the New 
Testament is given by Lightfoot in Scrivener’s 
fntrod, to the New Test.e Lightfoot, as many 
distinguished scholars before him,e believed that 
‘we should probably not be exaggerating, if we 

# An examination of Mt 6°15 and Jn 428-39 will prove the 
truth of this assertion. 

8 This translation in the Bohatric of Mt is probably the 
result of a deliberate revision. The older rendering (cf. Lat. 
Vulg.) still remains in Lk, where the Boh. has fhat which 18 
coming (M.E. is wanting in Lk 11), At the end of the prayer 
the Doxology is wanting in Boh. The Sah. has, ‘For thine is 
the power and the dominion for ever and ever, Amen.’ The 
M.E. has, ‘For thine is the power and the glory for ever, Amen’ 
(cf. Didache Vili. ὅτι σοῦ ἔστιν ἡ divecpese παὶ ἡ δόξω εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας). 

y The fragments of the NT written in Old M.E. are too 
minute for classification. The little that remains shows the 
same text ag the Sahidic. But when we recover more, we may 
find that it differs only dialectically from the ordinary M.E. 
version, 

ὃ Pref, in Par. (Vall. ix. 1405); Apol. adv. Rujin. ii. 27 (Vall. 
ii. 622). 

See OCiasca, ov. cit. vol. 11. p. xviliff.; Hatch, @ssays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 216. 

ζ Hier. Pref. in Job (Vall. ix. 1097). 

4 The translations of Zec 135 in Sah, and Old M.E. cannot 
be independent. Both add (? cf. Field) καὶ ἔδειξέ we—a reading 
evidently derived from Theodotion, and omitted in Boh. The 
words διότι ὥνθρωπος ἐργαζόμενος τὴν γῆν ἐγώ clus are found in the 
Old M.E., but not in Boh. and Sah, 

Scrivener, Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the NT, 
ed. ili. p, 365 ff.; see also Gregory, Prolegomena (1884), 859 ff, 
For an interesting and concise account of these versions see 
Kenyon, Our Dible and the Anetent MSS (895), p. 75 f. 160 ff, 
A useful summary of the literature of the subject is given by 
Nestle, Urtext und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (1897), 


See Quatremére, op. cif. Ὁ. 9. Of. Schwartze, 
Memph. p. xviii. 
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placed one or both of the principal Egyptian 
versions,’ 2.é. the Bohairie and the Sahidiec, ‘or at 
least parts of them, before the elose of the 2nd 
eent.’a This view has been followed by Westeott 
and Hort, who maintain that ‘the greater part of 
the’ Bohairic ‘ version cannot well be later than the 
2nd eent.,’ whilst ‘the Version of Upper Egypt 
.». was probably little if at all inferior in 
antiquity.’8 Headlam, who, in the last edition 
(1894) of Serivener’s fntroduction, has given a 
summary of the history of the criticism of the 
Coptic NT from the point where Lightfoot 
stopped, considers that ‘it has been sufficiently 
proved that translations into Coptic existed in the 
3rd eent., very probably in the 2nd.’y Ciasea, in 
the introd. to his edition of the Sahidie OT (where 
references will be found to the work of former 
editors δ), diseusses the text and date of the Book 
of Job.e His examination of the book confirms 
him in the belief that Lightfoot was right in 
assigning part at least of the Coptie versions to 
the 2nd cent.¢ It is with the greatest diffidenee 
that we have ventured to suggest that this early 
date (even if it is right) has not been proved. 
Our belief in the historical evidence for such a 
date was shaken by an article ἡ published by Prof. 
Guidi, to which referenee has already been made; 
and subsequent study has eonfirmed us in the 
view that there is, as yet, no adequate evidence of 
the existence of a Coptic version at such an early 
date as is often maintained. 
TorBES ROBINSON. 
ἘΠῚ (7x). —The eponym of a Benjamite family, 
Gn 467, where, however, 5) YX ‘ts must be 
corrected after Nu 26% to naw, ony. ‘The cor- 
ruption was perhaps prior to the adoption of the 
square character; Ὁ and Φ in the old script being 
similar and liable to eonfusion. It may, however, 
be due to mere transposition of the two letters’ 
(Ball in Haupt’s Genesis, ad toc.). See further 
AHIRAM, and ef. Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 35. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
EHUD (nny), son of Gera, a left-handed Benjamite, 
delivered his people by a bold exploit from Eglon, 
king of Moab, who had eaptured Jericho and 
oppressed Israel for eighteen years. This history 
is given in Jg 3°, ‘The compiler has furnished 
an introduction and conclusion in his usual manner 
(vv.12-15a- 500}. the narrative itself (νν. 150-80) ig one 
of the most ancient in the book, and a charaeter- 
istie speeimen of the best style of Heb. story- 
telling. Doubts have been cast upon the name of 
the hero, because Ehud and Gera elsewhere are 
names of Benjamite clans. Gera is a son (Gn 465) 
or grandson (1 Ch 8%), Ehud is a great-grandson 
(1 Ch 7°), of Benjamin (Néldeke, Untersuch. p. 
179f.; Stade, Gesch. ἃ, 68). But E. may well 
have been the name of the hero before it was the 
name of the clan called after him (Budde, Richt. 2. 
Sam. 100). Wellhausen (Gott. Nachrichten, 1893, 
p. 480) suggests that ax may be an abbreviation 
of ἼΣΩΝ in 1 Ch 88, G. A. COOKE. 


EITHER.—1. Now alternative, one or the other ; 
in older Eng. ‘either’ was comprehensive, each of 


« Scrivener, op. ett. ed. iii, p. 371. 

8 Westeott and Hort, The NT in the Oviginal Greek, smaller 
ed. p. 574. 

y Scrivener, op. cit. ed. iv. vol. 11. p. 1058. 

d Ciasca, op. ett. vol. i. p. νὴ] ἢ, 

ε Op. crt. vol. 11. p. xviii ff. 

ζ Op. cit. vol. ii. p. xxxvi f. 

4 Nachrichten von der K.G. ἃ. W. zu Gottingen, 1889, No. 3, 
p. 498, Steindorff (op. ett. ἃ 2) suggests the end of the ard 
cent, as the date of the Coptic translation of the Bible... Stern 
in his Critische Anmerkungen zu der boheirisehen Uberset- 
zung der Proverbia Salomonis (ZA, 1882, p. 191 if.) con- 
jectures that the Boh. Version may be much Jater than the 
Sah., which, in part at least, was made in the Srd cent. (p. 202). 
He thinks it possible that the Boh. and Sah, Versions nay prove 
to be based on some form of the M.E. (ZAS, 1880, p. 135). 
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two, like its German equivalent ‘jeder.’ Thus 
Lv 10! ‘Nadab and Abiliu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them his censer’; 1 K 715, Jn 198 ‘on 
either side one,’ and Rev 22? ‘on either side of 
the river was there the tree of hfe.’ Cf. Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration (1555), p. 102 (Moule’s ed.), ‘as 
some of them do odiously call either other’— 
changed in the Oxf. ed. 1688 into ‘each other.’ 
2 ‘Kither’ was formerly used to introduce the 
second or any later alternative, as well asthe first ; 
so Ja 3" and Ph 3” ‘Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect’ (RV ‘or’); 
and so Lk 6%‘ Hither how canst thou say to thy 
brother’ (RV ‘Or’). In this sense ‘either else’ is 
also found, as Stubbes, Anat. Abus. 1. 10, ‘ Either 
else they would never be so desirous of revenge.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
EKER (77y).—A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 2%). See 
GENEALOGY. 


EKREBEL (Ἐκρεβήλ), Jth 71°.—Apparently the 
town of ‘Akrabeh, E. of Shechem, the capital of 
Akrabattine (SIP ii. sh. 22). 


EKRON (jixpy, ᾿Ακκαρών), one of the five principal 
cities of the Philistines, the one farthest to the N. 
(Jos 13%), It was a centre, having towns and 
villages dependent upon it (Jos 15%). In the first 
division of the land W. of the Jordan it was 
assigned to Judah, being on the N. boundary of 
that tribe (Jos 15*-4*"), but in the later division 
the boundaries were so rectified as to give it to 
Dan (Jos 19”), It is mentioned as among the 
cities not captured under Joshua (Jos 13%), After 
his death it was taken by Judah (Jg 118). but the 
possession was not permanent, for we afterwards 
find it in the hands of the Philistines till the time 
of David. It is prominently mentioned in the 
history of the time when the ark was in the land 
of the Philistines (1 8 5. 6), and in connexion with 
later events (1 5. 7% 175). Like the rest of the Phil. 
cities, it became practically independent soon after 
the disruption. It is mentioned in history in the 
time of Jehoshaphat (2 K 1% 8. 6. 16), in the time 
of Amos (Am 1°, Zec 97), and in the time of 
Jeremiah (Jer 25%). The records of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, mention a revolt of E. from the 
Assyrians to Hezekiah, and the condign punishment 
inflicted (see, ¢.g., Smith’s Assyr. Dise. pp. 304-306). 
It is found in the Apocrypha (1 Mac 10°, AV 
Accaron) as a place given by Alexander Balas to 
Jonathan Maccabeeus in reward for his services. 
It is spoken of in connexion with a march of king 
Baldwin the crusader, A.D. 1100 (Robinson, BRP 
11, 228). It is apparently identified with ‘Air, 
4 miles KE. of Yebna, and is now a station on the 
railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. (See PHILISTINES. 
See also Smith, HGHL 198, 218). Ekronite.—A 
citizen of Ekron. The word is used in the singular 
in Jos 18°, where ‘the Ekronite’ is spoken of, 
meaning the people of Ekron collectively, and in 
the plural in 1 S 5’, where the citizens are spoken 
of individually. W. J. BEECHER. 


EL.—See Gop. 


ELA (Ἤλα). 4.1 Es 9%=EnLaAm, Ezr 1035, 9, 
(1 Καὶ 418 μὴν, AV Elah) Father of Shimei, who was 
Solomon’s commissaniat officer in Benjamin. 


ELAH (px ‘terebinth’).—4. (Gn 364, 1 Ch 152) 
The fifth ‘duke of Edom.’ These names prob. 
indicate districts called after certain chieftains. 
Comp. the use of Mamre, Caleb, ete. 2. (1 Καὶ 16%14) 
King of Israel, son of Baasha. His reign can 
scarcely have lasted two years, since he came to 
the throne in the 26th year of Asa, and was killed 
in the 27th. The story of Elah’s death suggests 


that he was a worthless sot (‘drinking himself 
drunk in the house of Arza his steward,’ 1 Καὶ 16%). 
Jos. (Ant, VII. xii. 4) says that Zimri took advan- 
tage of the absence of the army at Gibbethon (1 K 
16%) to kill Elah while unprotected. His death was 
followed by the extirpation of his family, in fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Jehu (1 K 16**); but the 
sacred narrative reminds us that the fact of a man’s 
being the rod of God’s anger does not exempt him 
from punishment for the crimes he commits in 
accomplishing the design of Providence (1 K 107), 
ef. Hos 13, Am 14. The office which Arza held was 
a very high one, sce 1 K 43:65, 3, Father of Hoshea, 
last king of Israel (2 K 15 17} 181.5), ἃ. (1 Ch 4°) 
Second son of Caleb. Rawlinson suggests that the 
last words of the verse should be: ‘and the sons 
of Elah, Jehallelel and Kenaz.’ (So Keil.) Similar 
omissions occur in 6% 8% 9%, 5, (1 Ch 95) A Ben- 
jamite who dwelt in Jerus, in the time of Neh. 
e is not mentioned in the parallel list, Neh 11. 
N.J. D. WHITE. 

ELAH, THE VALLEY OF (nbya poy; ἡ κοιλὰς 
λα, A τῆς δρυὸς ‘the valley of the terebinth’). 
—The scene of the defeat of the Phil. champion 
Goliath at the hands of David (1 8 178 21°). The 
valley of E. is probably the modern Wady es- 
Sunt (=terebinth), the third and most southerly of 
the valleys which cut through the Shephelah, and 
so lead up from the Phil. plain into the heart of 
Juda. ‘An hour’s ride from Tell es-Safi’ (at the 
entrance to the Phil. plain) ‘up the winding vale of 
E. brings us een the Shephelah to the spot 
where the Wady es-Sur turns $8. towards Hebron, 
and the narrow Wady el-Jindy strikes up towards 
Bethlehem. At the junction of the three there is 
a level plain, a quarter of a mile broad, cut by two 
streams, which combine to form the stream down 
Wady es-Sunt. This plain is probably the scene 
of David’s encounter with Goliath’ (G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geogr. p. 227). 

The Philistines had pitched their camp between 
Socoh and Azekah, ὁ.6. on a ridge separated from 
the rest of the low hills, and facing the Israelites 
across the valley. The ‘ gai’ (Ν᾽) or ravine, which 
separated the two armies, is the deep trench formed 
by the combination of the two streams ; this, in fact, 
formed a valley within the valley, The Israelites 
had taken up their position on the farther or eastern 
side of the vale, somewhere on the slopes of the 
Wady el-Jindy, thus securing their line of retreat 
up the Wady. The natural strength of both 
positions was thus very great, since, if either army 
attacked, they must not only cross the ravine, but 
also climb the opposite slopes, and so place them- 
selves at a great disadvantage; the leng delay of 
the two armics, in face of each other, was probably 
due to this fact. J, FE, STENNING. 


ELAM (oby).—4. A son of Shem (Gn 10%=1 Ch 
117), the eponymons ancestor of the Elamites (see 
following article). 2 A Korahite (1 Ch 26°). 
3. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8%). 4. The eponym of a 
family of which 1254 returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2’, 
Neh 712,1 Es 512) and 71 with Ezra (Ezr 87, 1 Es 853), 
It was one of the Bené-Elam that urged I:zra to 
take action against mixed marriages (Ezr 105), and 
six of the same family are reported to have put 
away their foreign wives (Ezr 10%). Elam acc. to 
Neh 10" ‘sealed the covenant.’ 5. In the parallel 
lists Ezr 231, Neh 7% ‘the other Elam’ las also 
1254 descendants who return with Zerubbabel. It 
appears certain that there is some confusion here 
(cf. Berth.-Ryssel, ad loc., and Smend, Listen, p. 19). 
6. A priest who took part in the dedication of the 
walls (Neh 12%). J, A. SELBIE. 


ELAM, ELAMITES (oy, Ἔλάμ, Elymais).—The 


Heb. Elam is the Assyr. Elamtu, ‘the Highlands’ 
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(a name also applied to the Amorite ‘ Highlands’ 
in the west), Elama, ‘an Elamite.’ Elartu is the 
Semitie translation of the Sumerian Numma or 
Nimma, whieli has the same signification, and was 
the name applied by the Proto-ehaldzeans to the 
mountainous land to the east of them. Hlam 
possessed two ruling cities, Susa or Shushan, 
called Susun (‘the old’) in the native texts (now 
Shuster), on the Ulai or Euleus, and Anzan or 
Ansan, nearer Babylonia in the south-west. The 
two cities gave their names to the districts in which 
they were situated, an inhabitant of Susiana being 
ealled Susunka, the ‘Susanchite’ of Ezr 4°. The 
district of Anzan was more extensive than that of 
Susa, and at one time was equivalent to ‘the land 
of Elam’ among the Babylonians (JV. A. J. ii. 47. 
18). Cyrus and his immediate predecessors were 
kings of Anzan, the country having apparently 
been eonquered by the Persian Teispes during the 
decline of the Assyr. empire. Sir H. Rawlinson 
notiees that an early Arab. writer, Ibn en-Nadim, 
states that writing was invented by Jemshid, who 
lived at Assan, one of the districts of Shuster. 
The kings of Susa, however, eventually got pos- 
session of Anzan, and so founded the kingdom of 
Elam. They call themselves lords ‘of the king- 
dom of Anzan’; and as this title is found on their 
bricks at Bushire, the kingdom must have ex- 
tended as far as the sea. 

To the east is the plain of Mal-Amir, where 
there are sculptures and cuneiform inscriptions, 
from whieh we learn that here was another king- 
dom called Apirti, the ‘ Aplarsites’ of Ezr 4353, In 
the agglutinative language of the seeond transcript 
of the Achzmenian texts the name is written 
Khapirti, and it has there taken the place of 
Anzan or Susa as the equivalent of the Dab. 
Elamtu. The equivalent in the Persian transcript 
is Uwaja, whence the modern Khuzistan. 

The dialeets of Mal-Amir, of Susa, and of the 
second Achzmenian transcripts differ but slightly 
from one another. They are agglutinative, and, 
so far as can be judged, unrelated to any other 
known language. 116 statement in Gn 10”, that 
Elam was the son of Shem, does not imply any 
raeial or linguistic connexion, the object of the 
ehapter being purely geographical. 

According to Nearehus, as reported by Strabo 
(xi 13. 3, 6), ‘four bandit nations’ inhabited the 
mountainous region east of the Euplirates, the 
Amardians or Mardians who bordered on the 
Persians, the Uxians and Elymeans on the frontiers 
of Persia and Susa, and the Kosswans contiguous 
to the Medes. The Amardians may be the people 
of Khapirti, the Uxians belonged to Uwaja, 
Elymais (1 Mac 6!) is Elam, and the [Kossieans 
are the Kassi of the Assyr. inscriptions of whose 
language many words are preserved, which, how- 
ever, seem to have no eonnexion with the dialeets 
of Elam. 

‘ Ausan, in the land of Numma’ or Elam, was 
eonquered by Gudea, an early viceroy of southern 
Babylonia (in B.c. 9700), whose monuments have 
been found at Telloh ; and Mutabil, another early 
vieeroy (of Dur-ilu on the eastern frontier), ‘ broke 
the head of the armies of Ansan.’ Judur-Mabug, 
the prince of lainutbal, a district of Elam immedi- 
ately eastward of Chaldwa, was the father of Eri- 
Aku or Arioeh (which see), and ‘father of the land 
of the Amorites’ or Syria. At the same period 
Chedorlaomer (KKudur-Lagamar) was suzerain of 
Babylonia and Palestine (Gn 141"), and the 
notices in the Bab. astrologieal tablets which refer 
to ‘ the king of Anzan and Subarti’ or Mesopotamia 
probably belong to the same date. The defeat of 
the Elamites by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, 
enabled him to overcome Eri-Aku, and make 
Babylonia a united monarchy (B.C. 2330). In B.C. 


2280 the Elamite king Kudur-Nankhundi made a 
raid into Babylonia, and carried away the image 
of the goddess Nanzea (see 2 Mae 18), whieh Assur- 
bani-pal recovered 1635 years afterwards. Nearly 
a thousand years later we find Khurba-tila of Elam 
going to war with Kuri-galzu 11. of Babylonia (B.c. 
1340); but his own men revolted from him, and he 
was defeated and captured at Dur-Dungi by Kuri- 
galzu. About a century afterwards (c. B.C. 1230) 
Kidin-Khutru invaded Babylonia, and, after taking 
Dur-ilu, put an end to the Kassite dynasty at 
Babylon. A second invasion by the same king 
was not so suecessful. In B.c. 111 (2) Babylonia 
seems to have been conquered by the Elaiites, as 
a dynasty of two Elamite kings then began to rule 
it. In 8,0. 742 Umman-nigas or Khumba-nigas 
beeame king of Elam, and in 721 assisted Merodaeli- 
baladan against Sargon of Assyria, whom he 
repulsed at Dur-ilu. He died in 718, and was 
succeeded by his sister’s son, Sutruk-Nankhundi, 
who in 711 again assisted Merodach-baladan, but 
this time to no purpose. Sargon defeated and 
captured his general Singusibu, and added the 
Elamite districts of Iatbur, Lakhiru, and Rasi to 
Assyria. Aftera reign of eighteen years Sutrulk- 
Nankhundi was imprisoned by his brother Khal- 
ludus, who seized the crown. 116 eaptured Babylon 
in the rear of Sennaeherib, whio heed gone by sea to 
Nagitu, on the Elamite coast, in order to destroy a 
settlement made there by the fugitive Merodach- 
baladan, and the Bab. king, who was a son of 
Sennacherib, was carried eaptive to Elam. A year 
and a half afterwards (b.c. 693) the Elamite 
nominee at Babylon was captured by the Assyrians, 
and in the following September Khalludus was 
murdered. Kudur- Nankhundi succeeded him, 
and Sennacherib ravaged Elam, eapturing even 
Madaktu north of Susa, until driven back by the 
winter. The following July, Kudur-Nankh. was 
killed in an insurreetion, and Umman-menanu put 
on the throne. In B.c. 690 came tlie great battle 
of Khalulé, when Sennaclierib met the eombined 
forees of Elam and Babylonia, and both sides 
claimed the vietory. The king of Elam had under 
him the troops of [Parsuas (Persia), Anzan, 
Pasiru, and [éllipi (where Ecbatana afterwards 
stood), besides the Aramans and Kaldi or Chal- 
deans of southern Dabylonia. On the 15th of 
Nisan, B.C. 689, he was paralyzed, and died the 
following November. Umman-Khaldas I., his 
successor, reigned eight years, when he was burnt 
to death on the 3rd of Tisri, and Umman-IKhaldas 
11. ascended the throne. He was murdered in 675 
by his two brothers, Urtaki and Te-Umman, the 
elder of whom took tlie crown, and about ten years 
later made an unprovoked raid into Babylonia. 
The result was the conquest of Elam by the Assyr. 
king Assurbanipal, who placed Umman-igas the 
son of Urtaki on the throne as a tributary prince. 
He joined the great revolt against Assyria, which 
was headed by the viceroy of Babylonia; but he 
had hardly sent his army into that country when 
his son Tammaritu conspired against him, and, 
cutting off his head, sent it to Assurbanipal. 
Tammaritu then joined the Babylonians, and, 
during his absence, one of his servants, Inda-bigas, 
usurped the throne. Thereupon Tammaritu sur- 
rendered to the Assyrians. Shortly afterwards 
Inda-bigas was murdered by another military ad- 
venturer, Umman-Khaldas 1., and the Assyr. 
ariny again entcred Elam, took Madaktu, and 
restored ‘T'ammaritu to the throne. He was soon 
found to be plotting against lis masters; and as 
Wovntan.Rhallae once inore possessed himself of 
the country, the Assyr. general wasted it with fire 
and sword. Susa and the other cities were levelled 
with the ground, the temples and palaces destroyed, 
and the sacred groves cut down, Thirty-two 
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statues of the kings were carried to Assyria, as 
well as the images of all the Elamite deities— 
Susinak, the god who delivered oracles, and whose 
image was concealed from the sight of the laity, 
Sumudu, Lagamar, Partikira, Amman-Kasimas, 
Uduran, Sapak, Ragiba, Sungursara, Karsa and 
Kirsamas, Sudanu, Apak-sina, Bilala, Panintimri, 
Silagara, Napsa, Nabritu, and Kindakarbu (to 
whom we have to add also Laguda, Nakhkhunte 
or Nankhundi, and Khumba). The kingdom of 
Elam perished, and a desolated province was added 
to the Assyr. empire. But the empire was already 
on the decline, and in a few years Elam ceased to 
belong to it. In B.c. 606, the year probably of the 
destruction of Nineveh, Jeremiah refers to ‘the 
kings of Elam’ (Jer 25%), and eight years later he 
declares that Elam is about to be consumed by its 
enemies, its king and princes destroyed, and its 
people scattered (49°89), This would fit in with 
the conquest of Anzan by Teispes the Persian, the 
ancestor of Cyrus (which see) When HKlam and 
Media are called upon to besiege Babylon in Is 
217, Cyrus, king of Anzan, must be meant, as 
Anzan was synonymous with Elam among the 
Babylonians. 10 would appear from Ac 2° that the 
old language of Elam was still spoken there in the 
first century of our era. 


LITERATURE,—Billerbeck, Susa (1893); Dieulafoy, L’ Acropole 
de Suse (1890); Sayce, ‘The Inscriptions of Mal-Amir,’ in the 
Transactions of the Leyden Oriental Congress (1885); Loftus, 
Chaldea and Sustana (1857). A. H. SAYCE. 


ELASA (’Adacd), 1 Mac 95.—The site may be at 
the ruin /?’asa, near Bethhoron (517 iii. sh. 17). 


ELASAH (πριν ‘God hath made’).—4. One of 
those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 1053). 
2. The son of Shaphan, who along with Gemariah, 
the son of Hilkiah, carried a message from king 
Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer 29%). For no apparent 
reason, RV retains the AV spelling Elasah in both 
the above passages, although both AV and RV 
give for the same Heb. the form Eleasah (wh. see) 
elsewhere. J. A. SELBIR. 


ELATH or ELOTH (οὗν, nibx).—A seaport in the 
extreme 5. of Edom, at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. It is mentioned in Dt 28 in connexion with 
Ezion-geber, one of the ‘stations’ of the Israelites. 
Elath, Eloth, and Elim may possibly be various 
names of one and the same place, the ‘ palm-grove’ 
which was the second halting-place after the 
passage of the Red Sea. (See Sayee, HCA p. 268). 
E. is probably identical with El-paran of Gn 145 
and Elah of Gn 36", It has also been suggested 
that it is referred to in 1 Ch 4°, where for ‘Iru, 
Elah’ (apy, vy) we might read ‘Ir and Elah’ (vy 
n2x}). See further Dillmann on Gn 36". The 
history of E. wasachequered one. Coming into the 

ossession of Israel when Edom was subdued by 

avid (2 Καὶ 8), it was an important naval station 
during the reign of Solomon (1 K 95. When the 
disruption of the kingdom took place, Edom con- 
tinued to be a vassal of the house of David, until 
it recovered its independence in the time of 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat (2 K 8”). The 
port of E. passed once move into the possession of 
Judah, when Amaziah and Uzziah had inflicted a 
succession of defeats upon Edom (2K 14%), It 
was wrested permanently from Judah during the 
operations undertaken against Ahaz by Dekah 
and Rezin (2 IK 16°), and either the Syrians 
(Kethibh) or the Edomites (Keré) became its pos- 


sessors. With this event (6. B.C. 734) ends its 
history as far as ΟἿ᾽ is concemed, LE. is the 
modern ‘Ahabah. J. A, SELBIE, 


EL-BERITH (Jg 9**).—See BAAL-BERITH, and 


ELDER 


cf. Moore, Judges, 242, 265; W. R. Smith, #S 
93n.; Baudissin in PRE ii, p. 334. 


EL-BETHEL (5-n’a $x).—The name which Jacoh 
is said to have given to the scene of his vision on 
his way back from Paddan-aram, Gn 35’(P?), The 
LXX (Βαιθήλ), Vulg. (Domus Dei), Pesh. and Arab. 
VSS omit ‘ El,’ which Ball (in Haupt’s OT) suggests 
may have been corrupted from sing ‘that,’ which 
would naturally be attached to nips) (so in Pesh. 
and Vulg.). Ball justly adds that God of Bethel is 
an extraordinary name for a place. See, however, 
the note (*) on p. 278" of the present volume. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ELDAAH (αυτός, perhaps ‘God hath called’).— 
A son of Midian (Gn 254, 1 Ch 1), See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELDAD (13x). — One of the seventy elders 
appointed to assist Moses in the government of the 
people. On a memorable occasion in the wilder- 
ness journey, he and another named Medad were 
not present with Moses and the rest of the elders 
at the door of the tabernacle to hear God’s 
message and receive His spirit. But the spirit of 
the Lord came upon them where they were, and 
they prophesied in the eamp. Joshua regarded 
this as an irregularity, and appealed to Moses to 
forbid them. But he received the reply, ‘Art 
thou jealous for my sake? would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them !’ (Nu 11%-?*), 

It. M. Born. 

ELDAD AND MODAD, BOOK OF. — The fact 
that the prophecies of these men are unrecorded in 
Nu 11-29 furnished an inviting theme for imagina- 
tion to some unknown seer and author. His book 
is quoted in Hermas, Ves. ii. 3: ‘Thou shalt say to 
Maximus. JLehold the tribulation cometh .. . 
‘‘The Lord is near to them that turn to Him,” as 
it is written in the (book) of Eldad and Modad.’ 
The Pal. Targums (Jerws. i. and Jerus. 11.) both 
supply us with the subject of E. and M.’s prophecy, 
filling in, as is their wont, the supposed hiatus in 
the Heb, Bible. They agree with Hermas that it 
had reference to pre-Messianic tribulation, which is 
described under the coming of Magog against Israel 
at the end of days. Jerws. ii. says that Gog and 
Magog shall both fall by the hand of King Messiah. 
Jerus.1. omits this ; butadds, ‘The Lord (see Levy, s.v. 
op) is near to them that are in the hour of tribula- 
tion.’ The close resemblance thus pointed out be- 
tween Hermas and the two Targums seems certainly 
to indicate that all three authors were acquainted 
with the same Bk of E. and M.; and renders the 
hesitancy of Schiirer and Zickler no longer neces- 
sary. In 1 Clem. xxiii. 3. 4 and 2 Clem. xi. 2. 3 is 
a long quotation, called in the one case γραφή, In 
the other προφητικὸς λόγος, but not in OT, which 
Lightfoot and Holtzmann conjecture to have been 
taken from our book. In both cases, as well as in 
Hermas, the quotation is designed to refute one 
who is sceptical about the approaching tribulations 
‘at the end of the days.’ Our book is found in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus (400 στίχοι), and in the 
Synopsis Athanasii (see ABRAHAM, Book OF). 


LitERATURE. — Fabricius, Codex pseudep. V.7'. i. 801-804; 
Schirer, ZJP τι. iti. 29; Zockler, Apoc. des A.T. 439; Weber, 
Lehren des T'alm. 1836, p. 370 (who, however, mistranslates the 
Targ. Jerus. i. in the line cited); Holtzmann, Hinleitung, 553. 

J. T. MARSHALL. 


ELDER (IN OT).—Inancient days the institution 
of Elders was not peculiar to the Jewish people, 


and the word elder did not suggest those purely 


ecclesiastical and religious functions with which it 
is now associated. The origin of the office is easily 
traced. Under the primitive conditions of society 
that prevail in the early history of all nations, age 
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is an indispensable condition of investment with 
authority. [Cf. the γέροντες so frequently men- 
tioned by Homer (e.g. 11. xviii, 503), the γερουσία 
of the Dorian states, the Patres and Senatus of 
the Romans, the πρεσβύς at Sparta, and the Sheikh, 
ὁ.6. elder, in Arabia]. Hence from the beginning 
of Israel’s history downwards we hear of elders 
(0.31, πρεσβύτεροι) as an oOflicial class. The title, 
which at first is inseparably associated with the 
idea of age, came afterwards to designate merely 
the dignity to which age was formerly the neces- 
sary passport.* Inthe narratives of the Hex. both 
J and E are acquainted with the institution of 
elders (Ex 816 197 244, Nu 115, etc.), and that not 
only in Israel but amongst the Egyptians (Gn 50’) 
and the Moabites and Midianites (Nu 22’). Their 
position and functions in early times are thus 
described by Wellhausen (Hist. of Isr. and Jud. 
15), ‘What there was of permanent official authority 
lay in the hands of the elders and heads of houses; 
in time of war they commanded each his own 
household, and in peace they dispensed justice 
each within his own circle.’ They are frequently 
referred to in Deut. as discharging the functions 
of local authorities (Dt 1912 21? 234 9257 cf. also 
Jos 204, Je 8, Ru 4353. Their number varied with 
the locality, it must sometimes have been con- 
siderable ; e.g. the elders of Succoth who came into 
collision with Gideon (Jg 8) numbered seventy- 
seven. At a later period they appear in connexion 
with the adoption of the kingly form of govern- 
ment (1 § 84), with the intrigues of David and 
Abner about the succession to the throne (1 S 30°, 
2S 817), while the part they played in the judicial 
murder of Naboth is well known (1 Καὶ 21%4), It 
was from amongst the previously existing body of 
elders that Moses, according to Nu 11% (JE), 
chose an inner circle of seventy ‘to bear with him 
the burden of the people.’ (The important part 
played by this incident in late Jewish traditions 
will be referred to under SANHEDRIN). 

The elders of the city (ΟΠ 31) acted as Judges (Dt 
22°), just as the village Kadi and his assistants do 
in an Arab community at the present day (Driver, 
Deut. 199). It is true that in Dt 16% ‘judges’ 
(owe) and ‘officers’ (0129) appear to be dis- 
tinguished from elders ; but Schirer is prob. right 
in his suggestion, that beth these classes were 
selected irom the general body of elders, the ‘judges’ 
being entrusted with the administration of justice, 
while the ‘officers’ took charge of the executive 
department. Elders reappear in the Persian and 
Greek periods (Ezr 59 6% 14 108, Jth 6° 7% 810 106 
13", 1 Mac 12", and in the story of Susanna), 
while the πρεσβύτεροι τοῦ λαοῦ during the Rom. 
period are often mentioned by Josephus and NT. 
The authority which the elders of any com- 
munity possessed as the municipal council in civil 
affairs extended also to religious matters, particu- 
larly after the synagogue (see SYNAGOGUE) had 
become a flourishing institution. ‘In purely 
Jewish localities the elders of the place would 
be also the elders of the synagogue’ (Schiirer). As 
a general rule, at least, they had absolute jurisdic- 
tion, and had not to take the sense of the con- 
gpregation or the community. In Nu 35%, Jo 20, 21, 
lizr 10, we have rare exceptions to this rule (see 
CONGREGATION). The right of exercising religious 
discipline was in their hands, and in particular it 
lay with them to pass the sentence of exclusion 
from the synagogue, to which allusion is frequently 
made in NT (e.g. Lk 6%, Jn 9°? 1272 16°). 

In addition to what is contained on the NT 
Elder in art. Biswop, various details regarding 
this office, esp. in the later periods of Jewish his- 


7 The AY tr, of O'3p1 sometimes by ‘elders’ and sometimes by 
‘anctents" (e.g. Is 813, Jer 191} is unfortunate and misleading. 
See AdCIENT, 


tory, will be found under artt. SANHEDRIN and 
SYNAGOGUE. 


LITERATURE.—Schiirer, HJP π. i, 150, 165 f., 1742, ii, 68f.3 
Cremer, £ib,-Theol. Lex., and Thayer, NT Lew., 8. πρεσβύτερος s 
Driver, Deut. 233; Hartmann, Die enge Verbind. ἃ, AT mit ἃ. 
NV. 168f.; art, ‘Aelteste,’ in Herzor, RH3, Winer, RW, and 
Schenkel, Bibellexicon ; Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. 595, 613, οὖσ, 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 296, 306, 314f., 320, 328f.; Kosters, Het 
herstel v. Isr. etc. 99 f.,116f.; Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 300f., 590 1.; 
Deissmaun, Bibelstudien, 153 f, J. A. SELBIE. 


ELDER IN NT.—See BIsHop. 
ELEAD (τὸν 


’s ‘God hath testified’)—An Eph- 
raimite (1 Ch 72), See GENEALOGY. 


ELEADAH (niyby ‘God hath adorned,’ AV 
Eladah).—An Ephraimite (1 Ch 7°°). See GENE- 
ALOGY,. 


ELEALEH (nbyby in Nu 32% καὶ -..2, Nu 323. 31, Is 
15* 16°, Jer 48°4,—A town of the Moabite plateau, 
conquered by Gad and Reuben, and rebuilt by the 
latter tribe. The expression (v.**), ‘their names 
being changed,’ referring to this and other towns, 
is rendered by Knobel (following the LXX), ‘en- 
closing them with walls’; but this is very improb- 
able (πὸ ‘wall’ is only poetic). See Dillm. ad loc, 
Elealeh is noticed with Heshbon, and in the 4th 
cent. A.D. was known (Onomasticon, s.v.) as being 
a Roman mile from Heshbon. [ὑ isnow the ruined 
mound of #/-Al, about a mile N. of Heshbon. 
See SEP vol. 1. under the Arab. name. 

C. R. CoNDER. 

ELEASAH (ayyby ‘God hath made’).— 1. A 
Judahite (1 Ch 24), @, A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 851 $9), See ELASAH. 


ELEAZAR (uy>y ‘God has helped.’—Cf. Azarel, 
1 Ch 128, and the Phen. names Eshmunazar= 
‘Eshmun has helped,’ CZS1. 1. 3, 1. 1; Baalazar= 
‘Baal has helped,’ C/S I. i. 256, 1. 2). 

Ten or eleven persons bearing this name are 
mentioned in the canonical and apocryphal books. 

1. The third son of Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6*, 
Nu 3°), who, with his father and three brothers, 
was admitted to the priestly office (Ex 281). After 
the death of Nadab and Abihu by fire, E. and 
Ithamar were the chief assistants of Aaron 
(Ly 10216), The former is represented as the chief 
of the Levites in the time of Moses (Nu 3°). When 
Aaron died, E. succeeded him in his functions 
(Nu 20% 8, Dt 10°). Heis spoken of as taking part 
with Moses in the numbering of the people 
(Nu 26) 6); and after the death of Moscs he 
aided Joshua in the work of partitioning the newly 
conquered land of Canaan amongst the twelve 
tribes (Jos 14! 174 19% 91, Tis burial-place is 
mentioned in Jos24*°, From Eleazar and his wife, 
a daughter of Putiel (Ex 6”), were descended all 
succeeding high priests down to the Maccabwan 
period ; the only exceptions being the high priests 
who lived in the period between Eli and Solomon, 
when, for some unexplained reason, the office was 
held by members of the family of Ithamar. 2 A 
son of Abinadab, who was sanctified to take charge 
of the ark at Kiriath-jearim, after its return from 
the country of the Philistines (1 S 71). 8. Son of 
Dodo, one of David’s three principal mighty men 
(9 5. 23°,1 Ch 118), The name should probably 
be inserted in 1 Ch 97. 4 A Levite, son of 
Mahli, and grandson of Merari (1 Ch 23°) 35 24%), 
5. A priest of the time of Ezra (zr 8”, Neh 12%). 
(There may be here two distinct persons.) 6. One 
of the family of Parosh, who had married a 
‘strange woman,’ i.e. one of non-Israelitish descent, 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10). 7. ‘The fourth son of 
Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabeus, 
surnamed Avaran (1 Mac 2°), He fell in the battle 
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fought at Bethzacharias against Antiochus ΨΥ. 
Eupator, B.c. 163 (1 Mac 6“-**), His name oceurs 
also in 2Mac8*. 8. ‘ One of the principal scribes’ 
martyred during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, B.c. 168 (2 Mae 63881), 9, The father 
of that Jason who was sent on an embassy to 
Rome by Judas Maccabeeus in B.c. 161 (1 Mac 81%). 
10, An KE. is mentioned in the genealogy of our 
Lord given by St. Matthew (1). 
W. C. ALLEN. 

ELECTION [ἐκλογή. The subst. is rare, not 
found in LXX (yet Aq. Is 22’, Symm. Th. Is 37*4, οἵ, 
Ps.-Sol 91 186. In NT, Ac 9%, Ro 911 115728 } Th 
14,2P 1% Cf. ἐκλέγομαι (in LXX generally for 
n3)=to ‘choose,’ implying (see Cremer’s Lez.) 
(1) a special relation between the chooser and the 
object of his choice, and (2) the selection of one 
object out of many: ἐκλεκτός (in LXX for -wn3 or 
703, also fairly often for var. forms of 73, besides 
being used occasionally, sometimes by a misreading 
of the Heb. text, for 17 other Heb. roots=‘ chosen ἢ 
or ‘choice’ (adj.)]. The word is common in Dt and 
IIIs. It isnot in Hos, Am (but ἐάσω in 85), or Is 
(yet cf. LXX Is 2810, which is the source of 1 P 2%). 
It is used chiefly to describe God’s choice of Israel 
out of all the nations of the world to be His own 
people, Dt 4°’7? ete.,and of Jerus. to be the covenant 
home of worship, Dt 12° ete. It is used also of 
God’s choice of individuals to the chief offices in 
the nation, ¢.g. His choice of Aaron and his family 
for the service of the sanctuary, ILis choice of 
the king, and especially of David. It is once 
used of Abraham; and in Is 40-66 it passes 
naturally from its use in connexion with Israel 
to the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 

It is rare in the Apocrypha; yet cf. Wis 3°, Sir 
461] etc. Itis constant in Enoch. Cf. Ps-Sol 97 18°, 

In NT it is used once of God’s choice of OT 
Israel (Ac 1817, but for the most part it passes 
over with other theocratic titles to the ‘Israel of 
God,’ and describes either the Church as a whole, 
or individual members of it, sometimes merely in 
virtue of their membership, sometimes as chosen 
to some special office or work, ¢.g. the Twelve, 
St. Peter, St. Paul. It is twice used as part of the 
title of our Lord (Lk 955 [var. lect.] 23, Jn 154), 
The word appears constantly in the Apostolic 
Fathers, especially in 1 Clement and Hermas. 

The thought of ‘election’ has formed so promi- 
nent a feature in all the most important attempts 
that have been made in Western Christendom for 
the last 1500 years to provide a complete and 
formulated scheme of Christian doctrine, that it 
is peculiarly hard for us to approach the considera- 
tion of the original meaning of the term in Holy 
Seripture without distracting associations. And 
yet the effort is worth making. The only hope of 
any further progress in the elucidation of the prob- 
lem, the only prospect of extricating its discussion 
from the deadlock at which it has arrived, lies in a 
careful reconsideration of the scriptural premisses 
on which the whole argument has been based. 

The questions that require examination fall 
naturally into three divisions. i. The questions 
touching the author of election—who chooses the 
elect? What can we know of His character? 
What are the grounds of His choice so far as He 
has vouchsafed to reveal them? ii. The questions 
touching the persons of the elect—who are they? 
and for what end are they chosen? iii. The ques- 
tion belonging to the effect of clection—what 
influence does the fact that they have been chosen 
by God exert over the elect ? 

i, On the first part of this question there is no 
difference of opinion. Every theory of election is 
based on the fact, constantly emphasized in Holy 
Scripture, that election is the immediate work 
of God. It is His act as directly as creation is. 


In fact, God’s purpose in creation, His eternal 
purpose (ἡ πρόθεσις τῶν αἰώνων, Eph 3"), is revealed 
in Holy Seripture as working to its end by the 
method of election. [t is in St. Paul’s language 
Kar’ ἐκλογὴν πρόθεσις, Ro 94. The two thoughts are 
in reality inseparable. We can understand, there- 
fore, how it is that St. Paul should say that God 
chose His elect before the foundation of the world 
in His Son (Eph 14). He is only expressing the 
truth that underlies our Lord’s words when He 
says, ‘To sit on my right hand and on my left 
hand is not mine to give, but it is for them for 
whom it hath been prepared of my Father’ (Mt 
20%), Our first conclusion then, the one fixed point 
in the whole discussion, is this: God is the author 
of election. 16 Himself chooses His own elect. 

When we go on to ask on what grounds His 
election is based, by what considerations, in accord- 
ance with what law His choice is determined, we 
find ourselves at once on debatable ground. To 
some minds, indeed, the question put in this form 
seems foolish, not to say irreverent. It involves in 
their judgment a pitiable blindness in regard to 
the inexorable limits of human knowledge. In 
the spirit, sometimes in the very words of Zophar 
the Naamathite (Job 11’), they ask, ‘Canst thou 
by searching find out God? canst thou find out 
the Almighty to perfection?’ ‘The main facts 
of the divine government may, indeed, be known, 
but the reasons which underlie them, the motives 
which prompt them, are unfathomable; only 
an unchastened curiosity can seek to intrude 
into such secrets.’ Tio some minds, again, the 
question involves an assumption inconsistent with 
one of their primary philosophical or theological 
postulates. It seems to them inconsistent with 
the reality of the divine freedom, which in this 
connexion is only another name for the divine 
omnipotence, to suppose that God should acknow- 
ledge any law as regulating His choice. 

If either of these objections is well grounded, 
further discussion of the question is, of course, 
precluded. We must therefore begin by defining 
the position we are prepared to take up with 
regard to them. Let us consider the sccond objec- 
tion first. No doubt, if in its ultimate analysis 
our conception of God resolves itself into a con- 
ception of abstract omnipotence, or of an absolutely 
sovereign will, and if omnipotence means the 
power to do anything, and if no will can be ab- 
solutely sovereign which is not as free to do wrong 
as to do right, it is meaningless if not profane to 
inquire into the laws which regulate the choice of 
God. An abstract omnipotence must be inscrut- 
able. We cannot even begin to understand the 
action of a will in this sense ‘absolute.’ But if 
goodness, and not power, lies at the heart of our 
conception of God, then we shall not be ashamed 
to confess that for us, in Westcott’s magnificent 
phrase, ‘Truth and justice define omnipotence.’ 
And we shall not shrink from pressing to the full 
the human analogy which is present, though latent, 
every time we use the word ‘will’ in relation to 
God. We shall contend that the action of the 
divine will, like the action of the human will, of 
which it is the archetype, must be at once deter- 
mined by, and reveal, the character which lies 
behind it. We shall maintain the paradox, if 
paradox it be, that the will of God 15 free, only 
because, by the blessed necessity of His being, He 
cannot will anything but that which is perfectly 
holy and righteous and good. And we shall claim 
every revelation that He has given us of His 
character as a revelation of the principles which 
regulate His choice, the laws of His election. 

And if we are met at this point by the warning, 
that as men our powers of apprehending and 
expressing truth are limited, and that there must 
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be infinite depths of mystery in the divine nature 
which we are powerless to fathom, we shall hope 
to learn humility and patience from the caution. 
But we shall not desist from pushing our inquiries 
to the utmost limit of the power that is given to 
us. We believe that, in spite of all our limitations, 
we yet were created to know God. And it is a 
matter of life and death for us that we should be 
able to bring this revealed method of His working 
into harmony with the rest of the revelation that 
Ile has given us of His character. Nor can we 
doubt that He will justify us as He justified Job 
for refusing to be satisfied with any explanation 
of the facts of the divine government which can- 
not be reconciled with the sense of justice which 
He has Himself implanted in us. He has revealed 
election to us as the method of His working. 
There can be no presumption in asking whether 
in making this revelation He has given us any 
help to enable us to understand His purpose and 
enter into His plan. 

When in this spirit we approach the examina- 
tion of the scriptural evidence, the result may 
well, at first sight, seem disappointing. Great 
pains are taken to negative what we are naturally 
inclined to regard as the simplest and most obvious 
solution. The ground of a man’s choice lies not 
so much in himself as in the object that he chooses. 
It is, of course, true that his own character deter- 
mines what qualities in an object will, and what 
qualities will not, prove attractive to him. But, 
for all that, it is the real or supposed loveliness of 
the object that rules his choice. It would be 
natural, therefore, to assume that the choice of 
God is in like manner determined by the loveliness 
of its object. But itis just at this point that the 
analogy of the human will is necessarily imperfect. 
It is not, indeed, that we are required to believe 
that God can love that which is, in itself, neither 
lovely nor capable of developing loveliness; but 
that since the root of all loveliness is in God, and 
since there can be no goodness apart from Him, 
we cannot argue as if it were possible for man to 
possess or develop any goodness or loveliness in- 
dependent of, and so constituting a claim on, the 
choice of God. We ought not, therefore, to be 
surprised when we find Israel expressly warned in 
Holy Scripture to reject the flattering assumption 
that they had been chosen on the ground of their 
own inherent attractiveness. They were not asa 
nation either more numerous or more amenable to 
the divine discipline than other nations (Dt 77 9°). 
We can understand why St. Paul declares that 
the election of Christians does not depend on the 
will or the energy of men (Ro 9"). It is not of 
works but of grace (Ro 11%, ef. Jn 1), 

It must therefore be a mistake to try to dis- 
cover the ultimate ground of God’s choice in any 
consideration drawn from outside Himself, even 
though it be in His foreknowledge of the faith and 
obedience of His chosen; for the goodness in 
which He takes delight is, after all, from first to 
last Ilisown creation. The testimony of Scripture 
is not, however, really limited to this negative 
result. ‘The choice wlich is not determined from 
without is all the more certainly determined from 
within. And the ground of the choice which we 
are forbidden to look for in ourselves or in human 
nature is expressly declared to lie in the love 
(Dt 7°) and the faithfulness (Dt 9°, Ro 11”) and 
tle mercy of our God (Ro 9"), 


11, We pass on now to consider the second group . 


of questions connected with our subject. Who are 
the elect ? and for what end are they chosen? In 
OT the term ‘elect’ is most often applied to the 
nation of Israel, regarded as a whole. They are at 


all periods of their history taught to regard them- 
selves as the ‘chosen people.’ At the same time 


special divisions of the nation, e.g. the tribe of 
Levi and the house of Aaron, are chosen to 

erform certain functions on behalf of the whole 
oody ; and certain prominent individuals, 6.7. 
Abraham and David, are regarded as the objects 
of a special election. In Is 40-66 the term is 
applied to the nation generally and to the ‘servant 
of J”’ in all the different connotations of that 
many-sided title,—so little is the prophet con- 
scious of any fundamental contradiction between 
the thought of a national and an individual 
election. In NT the universal Church takes the 
place of Israel as the ‘chosen race,’ and not only 
her head and her most prominent ministers, but 
also all her individual members, sometimes by 
name, sometimes by an inclusive form of address, 
which it is impossible to narrow down, are described 
as ‘elect,’ just as they are described in similar 
connexions as ‘called’ and ‘holy’ and ‘ faithful’ 
and ‘beloved.’* It does not seen possible to deter- 
mine on NT evidence whether the individuals are 
regarded as owing their membership in the Church 
to their election, or as becoming elect by virtue of 
their membership. Three points are clear—(1) 
that they were chosen before the foundation of 
the world; (2) that they were chosen ‘in Christ’; 
(3) that membership in the Church is treated as 
an objective assurance to each individual of his 
personal interest in this eternal election. 

Such in outline are the different classes described 
as ‘elect’ in Holy Scripture. We must consider 
next what can be learnt with regard to the purpose 
for which they were chosen. We must not, of course, 
assume that the purpose is the same, or even in all 
points analogous in the different cases. Still it is 
not unnatural to suppose that we shall gain some 
help towards understanding the application of the 
method in any one case by a careful study of its 
application to the rest. 

The selection of the family of Aaron and the 
tribe of Levi need not detain us long. It is a 
simple case of the choice of certain individuals to fill 
an office of trust, a position at once of privilege and 
responsibility on behalf of their fellow-countrymen. 

The choice of Israel presents a more com- 
plicated problem. The choice in the first instance 
involved a call to occupy a special position in rela- 
tion to J’—to be, and to be acknowledged before 
the work! as, His peculiar people. ‘Ye are m 
witnesses,’ saith the Lord, ‘my servant whom Ἷ 
have chosen; that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that I am he’ (Is 4910), And this 
position of privilege involved a special responsi- 
bility towards God and towards the rest of man- 
kind On the one side, they were the trustees of 
God’s glory in the world, ‘his witnesses,’ ‘the 
people which he formed for himself, to show forth 
his praise.’ On the other, they were the heirs of the 
promise made at the call of the Father of the elect, 
that ‘in him and in his seed should all the families 
of the earth be blessed’ (ef. Gn 1813). And this work 
for others is the characteristic function of the ideal 
‘servant of the Lord,’ who embodies in himself all 
that is most characteristic of the chosen Israel. 

In NT comparatively little is told us of the 
purpose of election. ‘The poor in this world,’ St. 
James writes, ‘God chose (to be) rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them 
that love him.’ ‘God chose you,’ writes St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, ‘from the beginning (or ‘‘as 
a firstfruit,” ἀπαρχήν for ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς) unto salvation.’ 
‘ He chose us,’ he writes again (Eph 14) ‘in him (ὑ.6. 
in Christ) that we should be holy and without 

* There is, indeed, one passage in the Gospels, which will call 
for notice later on, in which a distinction is drawn between the 
many ‘called’ and the few ‘chosen.’ But the existence of this 


one passage does not invalidate the statement in the text, which 
merely asserts that there are other oe in which this narrow 
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blemish before him in love.’ 
fore, stands as the Israelite stood before him in a 
special relation of intimacy with God, receiving 
from Him the spiritual gifts and graces, together 
with the responsibility for appropriating them 
(Col 3”), which such an intimacy presupposes, and 
the assurance of eternal salvation, of which that 
intimacy is at once the foretaste and the pledge. 

The indications of a wider purpose in the election 
of the Christian are not, indeed, as definite as in 
the case of OT Israel. It would, however, be a 
mistake to regard them as altogether wanting. 
Our Lord (Jn 15) Himself told His apostles that 
He had chosen them that they might bear much 
fruit. The chosen race exists, as St. Peter reminds 
us (1 P 2%), appropriating the words of Is 43, ‘ to 
show forth the excellencies of him who ealled them 
out of darkness into his glorious light.’ And St. 
Paul, in the same sentence (Eph 14/4) in which he 
speaks of our election in Christ ‘to the praise of 
the glory of his grace,’ reveals as the final goal of 
the eternal purpose, ‘the summing up of all things 
in Christ, the things in heaven and the things 
upon the earth’; a goal towards the attainment 
of which our election cannot be regarded as more 
than a preparatory stage. 

We conclude, therefore, that according to the 
predominant use of the term in Holy Scripture, 
election is an attribute of the visible Church, and 
finds its true goal, not simply in the salvation of 
certain elect individuals, but in the evangelization 
of the race. There is indeed good seriptural 
analogy for a concurrent use of the term in a 
narrower sense, to describe as it were an election 
within the elect. For St. Paul uses it (Ro 11’) to 
describe the inner circle in [srael who accepted the 
gospel when it came to them—‘the remnant’ to 
which alone an immediate salvation had been 
promised by Isaiah (Ro 957, Is 10%). And our 
Lord again and again warns us in His parables 
that the members of His Church will be subjected 
to a searching judgment—as the result of which 
the unworthy will be cast into the outer darkness. 
It isin this connexion that He uses the warning 
words about the many called and the few chosen 
to which allusion has already been made. But 
there seems no authority for restricting the use of 
the term, as some theological systems do to this 
narrower sense—refusing to recognize as elect in 
any real sense, either those Israelites who in St. 
Paul’s day were disobedient to the gospel, or those 
members of the visible Church who fail to stand 
in the judgment. Still less justification is there 
for assuming that the object of the election of this 
restricted cirele has no end beyond the personal 
salvation of the individuals who compose it. 

ili. We pass on now to the last stage in our 
inquiry, the consideration of the effect of election. 
We ask what iniluence does the fact that they 
have been chosen by God exert over the elect? 
May we assume that the divine purpose working 
through election must of necessity attain its goal ? 
Can we, granting this assumption, find a place in 
our system for any self-determining power in the 
human will? 

The theological systems, which adopt the re- 
stricted sense of the term election, and limit the 
scope of its operation to its effect on this limited 
circle, find no difficulty in supplying a logically 
coherent set of answers to these questions. It is 
inconsistent with any real faith in the divine Omni- 
potence to suppose that any deliberate purpose of 
God ean finally fail of its accomplishment. The 
elect, therefore, being chosen for salvation, cannot 
fail to attain salvation. No power from without 
or from within can prevent this result. The fact 
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means required to ensure its attainment. The 
elect, therefore, receive first a gift of ‘irresistible 
erace ’ to raise them out of their naturally depraved 
state, and then a gift of ‘final perseverance,’ as 
the result of which they are assured, whatever 
their intervening lapses may have been, of being 
found at the moment of death in a state of grace. 

These systems do not seem to find room, at least 
in the all-important moment of conversion, for any 
true act of self-determination on the part of the 
human will. A doctrine of reprobation forms an 
inevitable, however unwelcome, complement to the 
doctrine of election so defined. 

It is impossible not to regard with the deepest 
respect systems which embody the conclusions of 
the most strenuous thinkers on this subject, from 
St. Augustine to Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. 
At the same time it is a remarkable fact that these 
conclusions have never been able to secure general 
acceptance. Unassailable as they may be in logic, 
it is felt that somehow they fail to fit the facts of 
life. ‘here are elements in human experience and 
elements in the divine revelation for which they 
fail to account. And the general result is one from 
which the Christian consciousness seems instinct- 
ively to shrink in horror. It can only be accepted, 
if it is accepted at all, as a dark enigma, which our 
present faculties have no power to solve. 

What, then, we seem forced to ask, are the 
foundations on which these conelusions rest? Can 
it be that the results of the argument are vitiated 
by any unsuspected flaw in the premisses ? 

The premisses are these—(1) God is omnipotent. 
(2) Because God is omnipotent, the final goal of 
creation must correspond at all points to His 
original purpose. (8) The final goal of creation, 
as far as it affects the human race, involves the 
division of mankind at the day of judgment into 
two sharply defined classes, the saved and the lost. 
(4) The position of any individual man in one or 
other of these two classes must be traced back in 
the last resort to the original purpose of God with 
regard to him. 

It seems impossible to take exception to either 
of the first two of these premisses. It is part of 
the idea of God, that He must be able to effect 
what He purposes. To speak in human language, 
there may be enormous difficulties to overcome in 
the tasks to which He sets Himself. We have 
therefore no right to assume that at any moment 
before the end all things are as He would have 
them tobe. But the end must be a perfect embodi.- 
ment of His original design. 

Again, if the third of these premisses is sound, 
the fourth seems to follow from it by an inevitable 
deduction. LEverything, therefore, depends on the 
validity of the third premiss. Is it, or is it not, a 
true and complete statement of the end towards 
which ‘the whole creation moves’? Now, there 
can be no doubt that it expresses accurately one 
side of the scriptural teaching on the subject. It 
is, however, very far from expressing the whole. 
On this point, as is well known,* the evidence of 
Holy Scripture seems divided against itself. It 
speaks of eternal punishment (Mt 25%), It 
speaks also of the divine will that all men 
should be saved (1 Ti 2+). It speaks of those who 
shall be cast into the outer darkness on their 
Lord’s return (Mt 24°! ete.). It speaks also of an 
end, when God shall be all in all (1Co 15%). It 
seems clear that to our apprehension these two 
sets of statements must be mutually exclusive, 
unless we may regard the judgment as being not 
the end, but only a means towards the end. If 
we reject this solution of the difficulty, we must 
remain content with an unreconciled antinomy. 
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side of the antinomy was dominant in St. Paul’s 
mind in the chapters (Ro 9-11) which contain his 
most explicit teaching on the subject of election. 

These chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the problems raised by the failure of Israel to 
accept the offer of salvation made to them in the 
gospel. The first line of solution is suggested by 
the thought, to which attention has already been 
called, of an election within the chosen people 
(Ro 9611. Such an election has parallels in the 
history of the patriarchal family (9°). It is in 
accordance with express utterances of prophecy 
(977). Itis therefore no evidence of a final defeat 
of the divine plan that Israel, as a whole, should 
for a time be shut out from salvation, and only the 
election should attain it. St. Paul, however, ex- 
pressly and indignantly refuses to accept this as a 
complete solution (11%). It is very far from the 
perfect triumph, the vision of which has_ been 
opened before him. He finds in the salvation of 
the part a sure pledge of the ultimate deliverance 
of the whole. ‘If the first-fruit be holy, the lump 
is holy too’ (1116. However much the nation as a 
whole had incurred the divine wrath by their 
opposition to the gospel, they were yet dear to 

od for their fathers’ sake (11%). The power of 
their original election was by no means exhausted. 
The gifts and the ealling of God are without 
repentance (1139), In the end all Israel shall be 
saved (1138), And lest we should think that in 
this respect Israel stands on a different footing from 
the rest of the world, he adds—‘ God hath shut up 
all men unto disobedience, that he may have 
mercy upon all’ (1133). 

In the face of these utterances no scheme of 
election which assumes the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment as one of its fundamental postulates, 
can claim to rest on the authority of St. Paul. 

Leaving, then, on one side the attempt to con- 
sider the eflect of election in its relation to the 
elect in the narrower sense of the term, what are 
we to say of its influence in the case of the wider 
circle? St. Paul’s argument in relation to Israel 
(1178) is sufficient to show that in his view, even 
in the wider sense, the fact of God’s election carries 
with it an unalterable declaration of the divine 
purpose for good towards those to whom His call 
came. He believed also that the will of each man 
was in its natural state so utterly enslaved to evil 
that nothing but the divine power could set it 
free (Ro 7!4-*°), At the same time, the action of 
the divine will on the human was not to over- 
whelm it, but to restore its power of action. He 
exhorts men to work out their own salvation, just 
because it is God who is working in them both to 
will and todo of His good pleasure (Ph 2%), The 
love of Christ is indeed a constraining motive 
(2 Co 54). Without faith in that love as its 
abiding source and spring the Christian life is 
impossible (Gal 2°, ef. 1 Jn 439). And surrender 
to that love is the last act for which a man eould 
dream of claiming any credit to himself. It is the 
gift of God (Eph 2%). Yet the refusal to surrender 
is not due to defect of grace. It is possible to 
receive the grace of God in vain (2 Co 6°). 

Again, the presence of the divine grace does 
not superscde the necessity for eonstant watch- 
fulness (cf. Mk 13” ete.). Even the ‘chosen 
vessel’ (Ae 9'%) contemplates the possibility of 
becoming himself a castaway (1 Co 9%’), Branches 
have been cut out of the good olive tree before now 
—and what has been done once may be done again 
(ito 1172), While, however, his language does not 
leave us room to believe that he rewarded himself, 
at least at this part of his carcer, as possessing any 


* Cf. Council of Orange, A.p. 629, Oanon xxv, Donwm Dei | 
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inalienable gift of ‘final perseverance,’ or as 
absolved from the necessity for strenuous effort 
on his own part ‘to make his own calling and 
election sure’ (Ὁ Ὁ 1"), it is clear that he had an 
unfaltering faith in the perseverance of God. He 
knows whom he has trusted (2’Ti 1"), and is con- 
vinced that He is able to keep what has been 
entrusted to Him. He ean trust God to bring to 
perfection any good work in a man whicn fle has 
onec set His hand to it (Ph 1°). Even the human 
potter, whom the prophet watched at his work 
(Jer 18%), when the vessel that he made of clay 
was inarred in his hand, made it again another 
vessel, as seemed good to the potter to make it. 

If anything like this is the truth about the 
doctrine of election, we need no longer shrink from 
the contemplation of it as if if were ‘a portion of 
eternity too great for the eye of man.’ ‘The 
favoured few are not chosen, while the rest of 
their race are left to their doom in hopeless misery. 
The existence of the Chureh, however much it 
may, nay must, witness to a coming judgment, 
has in it a promise of hope, not a message of 
despair for the world. As Israel of old was chosen 
to keep alive in the hearts of men the hope of a 
eoming Saviour of the world, so the Church is 
chosen to bear abroad into all the world the 
cospel of a universal redemption, forbidden to 
leave out one single soul from the vast circle of her 
intercessions and her giving of thanks, because 
she is called to live in the light of a revelation 
which bids her believe and act in the belief that God 
will have all men to be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth (1 Ti2'*), We can enter 
with full hearts into the spirit of the marvellous 
doxology with which St. Paul concludes his study 
of the subject, and cry with him in exultant adora- 
tion, ‘Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments and lis ways past finding out. 
- >. For of him and through him and to him 
are all things; to whom be glory for ever.’ 
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EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL (ὑπ τον ‘oy 5x).—Upon the 
‘parcel of ground’ which he had bought from the 
Béné-Hamor, Jacob erected a mazzedvh (so Well., 
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Kautzseh-Socin, Ball, Dillm., ete.), and built 
an altar, giving to the latter the name £l-elohe- 
Israel, ‘El, the god of Israel,’ Gn 33° (E). This 
appears a strange name for an aléar, hence Delitzsch 
(ad loe.) supposes it to be meant, as it were, of its 
inseription. The LXX reads ἐπεκαλέσατο τὸν θέον 
Ἰσραήλ, ‘he called upon the God of Israel’; and it 
is Just possible that this is correct, and that we 
should emend the MT 5x ἦν xp to xb xqp1. See 
Gop. J. A. SELBIE. 


EL ELYON (jby $x) occurs in RVm of Gn 14%: 
19. 20.23 where RV (text) has ‘God most High,’ and 
AV ‘the most high God.’ It is probably a proper 
name, the appellation of a Canaanite deity. In 
v. 1 have lift up mine hand unto J’, God most 
High,’ there can be little doubt that the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘J”’ and the identification of the 
latter with El Elyon are due to a redactor (so 
Gall, Kautzsch-Socin, Hommel, ete.). The word 
J” is wanting in the LXX (θεὸν τὸν ὕψιστον), and the 
collocation of names reminds one of ‘ Jahweh- 
Klohim ’ of Gn 24-3. See further under Gop. 

It has been proposed by Sayce to identify El 
Elyon with the ‘mighty king’ referred to in the 
letters of Ebed-tob (or, as Hommel writes the 
name, Abdi-khiba) to the Pharaoh Amendéphis 
(6. B.C. 1400). This ‘mighty king’ is indeed gener- 
ally supposed to be the king of Egypt; but Hommel, 
while agreeing with Driver, against Sayce, that an 
earthly potentate is meant, argues, from the use of 
the term in the letter of Rib-Adda of Gebal, that it 
cannot be intended to designate the Pharaoh, 
but was more probably the king of the Hittites. 
Ile suggests, further, that the title ‘mighty king’ 
had originally a religious significance. He remarks 
that the thrice-repeated asseveration of Abdi- 
khiba, that he owed his exalted position not to 
his father or his mother, but to the ‘arm of the 
mighty king,’ sounds like the echo of some ancient 
sacred formula. ‘To the Pharaoh, of course, the 
“mighty king” meant nothing more than his rival 
the king of the Hittites; but in Jerusalem the 
original significance of the words “ποῦ my father 
and not my mother, but the arm of the mighty 
king” (2.6. of El Elyon), must still have been per- 
fectly familiar.’ It is well, however, to remember 
that this is pure conjecture. There is no reason 
why a title like the ‘ mighty king’ should not have 
been applied to more monarchs than one. In the 
letters of Abdi-khiba it may refer to the Hittite 
king, as elsewhere it may designate the king of 
Egypt or the king of Babylon, but that it has 
ever anything to do with El Elyon remains to be 
proved, 
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ELEMENT.—A word, with its original στοιχεῖον 
(always in pl.) and its derivative croryelwors, 
entirely confined in sacred literature to the Apoer. 
and NT, AV renders the Greek variously: si 
times as ‘elements’ (Wis 11 1918 Gal 439, 
2P 31-14), twice as ‘rudiments’ (Col 2% 2), once 
as ‘principles’ (He 5%), once (erocyelwors) as 
‘members’ (2 Mac 77). RV gives ‘elements’ in 
Wis, 2 Mac, and 2P; elsewhere (St. Paul and 
He) ‘rudiments.’ In the untranslated (LXX) 
Apocr. it occurs once, 4 Mac 12%, plainly meaning 
elements. In Wis, as in2 P, it means unmistak- 
ably the physical elements of which the cosmos is 
composed ; in 2 and 4 Mae those of which the 
human body is composed ; im Hebrews its defining 


genitives show that it stands with them for the, 


elements of Christian knowledge. All these signi- 


fications march with the usage of the word in 
secular Greek and follow from its original signi- 
fication—that which stands in a στοῖχος, ‘row,’ 
‘series’; then (1) in pl. the letters of the alphabet, 
not as written signs, but as the primary elements 
of words (Plat., Aristot.) ; (2) the primary elements 
of the universe (from Plat. downwards); (3) as 
suggested by the usage in Xenoph. (Jfem. 11. 1. 1) 
and Aristot. (see Bonitz, Index Arist. p. 702),— 
where it occurs as the simplest elements of an 
argument or demonstration,—but definitely only 
in later Greek from Cornutus (lst cent. A.D.), 
Plut., Diog. L., downwards, the primary elements, 
the first principles, of knowledge, almost always 
with a defining genitive or a guide from the 
context determining what the knowledge is. 

The passages in St. Paul alone remain, Gal 43 9, 
Col 2°, In each of these there is the defining 
genitive rod κόσμον, except in Gal 4°, where, how- 
ever, the τοῦ κόσμου of v.* clearly fixes the context. 
The first natural impression, therefore, is that the 
στοιχεῖα in all these places should be interpreted in 
the same way; and the second is that, as τοῦ 
κόσμου 1s not a branch of instruction, like λογίων 
in He, or ἀρετῆς in Plut. (De puer. edwe. 16), the 
basis of the interpretation should be physical, as 
with the other instances in biblical literature (οἵ. 
for the influence of Wis upon St. Paul, Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 51), rather than ethical ; 
‘elements of the material world’ (cf. Philo, De 
Vita Contempl. ii. 472), rather than ‘elements [of 
religious knowledge] furnished by the material 
world? (Lightfoot), or ‘elements fof religious 
knowledge] characteristic of the non-Christian 
world,’ 2.e. elements of religious truth belonging 
to mankind in general (Meyer). The ‘religious 
knowledge’ and ‘religious truth,’ with their 
alleged relation to τοῦ κόσμου, seem to be imported 
to help interpreters out of a difficulty. 

The impression in favour of the physical inter- 
pretation (the interpretation of the word in Clem. 


Hom. x. 9) is contirmed by the context of the 


passages. In Col 28 what is referred to is not an 
elementary knowledge from which a moral and 
spiritual advance could be made, not a circumcision 
and a ceremonial law with which the heathen 
eultus would in its ritual have something in 
common, but a pen ἡ ἃ and a ‘deceit,’ a 
delusive speculation offered as superior to the 
ordinary belief in Christ, and spoken of later 
(v.8) as characterized by a false humility and a 
worship of angels. In Gal 45:3 the ‘elements of 
the world,’ ‘the weak and beggarly elements,’ to 
whose service Jew and heathen Christians were 
set on returning, are put parallel to ‘them that 
by nature are not gods,’ and such service is 
exemplified in the keeping of days and months and 
seasons and years. ‘This context at once suggests 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which were 
called especially στοιχεῖα as elements of the 
universe (Just. Mart. Dial. 23; Polycrates in 
Euseb. H£ iii. 31; Epiphanius, adv. Her. i. in 
her. Phariseorum, 2), and whose movements 
regulated the calendar (Just. Mart. Apol. ii. 5; 
Letter to Diognetus, 4); the Colossian worship of 
angels finding its explanation in the fact that the 
heavenly bodies were supposed by Jew and heathen 
to be animated heavenly beings; cf. Philo, Mundi 
op. 1. 834; Hnoch 41. 43; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5; 
Orig. on Jn 453; and, within the Scriptures them- 
selves, Job 387 (morning stars=sons of God), 1 Co 
15° (dodies clothing spirits), Ja 1" (Lather of the 
lights). Cf. also Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. 52 f., 
and Meyer-Haupt on Col 2°. 

But a philosophy of astral spirits (which reminds 
us of modern theosophical speculation) is not quite 
homogeneous, after all, with the reference to food 
and drink in Col 216, though, no doubt, food and 
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drink were ‘features of the world’s life,’ which, 
for its times and seasons, was under the govern- 
ance of the heavenly στοιχεῖα. And, further, 
κόσμος, a8 predominantly used in biblical Greek, 
seems to lead us away from rather than towards 
οὐρανός, and must, at any rate, emphatically 
include the world inhabited by men. Hence, 
apparently, we must seek a consistent interpreta- 
tion for the Pauline passages in a meaning of 
στοιχεῖα Clearly sanctioned by usage at a later date, 
and also in harmony with ideas prevalent in St. 
Paul’s day. it may be called an extension of the 
meaning we have just been considering, for it 
maintained that not only the heavenly bodies, 
but ali things, in the heavens and in the earth 
alike, had their angels, and were under the govern- 
ance of spirits. This view reveals itself not only in 
the later Jewish literature, but alsoin OT and NT. 

In the former region we find, for example, in the 
Book of Jubilees, a Jewish composition belong- 
ing to the century immediately preceding the 
Christian era (see Charles, Hth. Version of the 
Heb. Book of Jubilees, Oxford, 1895), the following 
passage (c. 2): ‘On the first day created he the 
heavens which are above and the earth and the 
waters and all the spirits that serve before him, 
and the angels of the face (or presence), and the 
angels that cry “holy,” and the angels of the 
spirit of fire, and the angels of the spirit of wind, 
and the angels of the spirit of the clouds of dark- 
ness and of hail and of hoarfrost, and the angels of 
the depths and of thunder and of lightning, and the 
angels of the spirits of cold and of heat, of winter 
and of spring, of autumn and of summer, and of 
all the spirits of his works in the heavens and on 
the earth and in all depths, and of darkness and 
of light, and of dawn and of evening, which he has 
prepared according to the disecrnment of his 
understanding.’ lverling (see appended literature) 
quotes also Hnoch 82'-4 (angels of the stars, 
with names of leaders), 604% (angels appointed 
over the various phenomena of nature); Ascensio 
Isai (2nd cent. A.D., according to Harnack) 4:8 
(angel of the sun, etc.), 2 Es (81-96 A.D., ace. to 
Schiirer) 87% (army of angels... in wind and 
fire), and Sidyll. Orae. (2nd cent.) 7° (angels of 
fire, rivers, cities, winds). 

The same view is found in the region of OT and 
NT. In Ps 104 (according to the LXX, as quoted 
also in He 17) angels take the shape of winds and 
fire; in Rev 7? there are the four angels of the four 
winds, in 148 there is an angel of the fire, in 105 an 
angel of the waters (cf. the angel of the pool of 
Bethesda in the spurious passage Jn δ). In Dn 
101-29 we have angels as princes of Persia and 
Greece, and in 12? Michacl as the great prince 
‘standing’ for Israel, just as he stands for the 
Church as a whole (Rev 12"), and as each of the 
seven Churches has its angel (Rev 2. 3), and perhaps 
also each individual hnman being (Mt 18"). Every- 
thing that happens is wronght by angels: ‘there are 
no secondary causes.’ Angel powers are tlic in- 
visible background of human life and of nature. 
Such angels are sometimes called ‘ gods,’ as in 
Ps 82!-%, being ‘sons of the Most High’ (the 
Peshitta actually gives angels in both clauses of 
the first verse), and God Himself is the ‘God of 
gods’ and ‘Lord of lords’ Dt 1017, Ps 136%3; ef. 
“ρος, of Zephaniah. ‘In the fifth heaven . 
angels called lords,’ quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. x1. 77. Hence St. Panl’s expression 1 Co 8° ‘are 
called gods, whether in heaven or on earth, just as 
there are gods many and lords many,’ yet (Gal 4°) 
‘by nature not oe * like the ‘one God’ and the 
‘one Lord’ (1 Co 8*). Thus there was common 
ground for heathen nature-worship and for Jewish 
legalism, for the law had been ‘administered by 
angels’ Gal 3, He 23, Ac 738. 8 (ef. Jos. Ant. XV. V. 


3; IL. i. 3), and was thus on a level lower than the 
new dispensation ; He 2° ‘ For not to angels did he 
subject the world to come, whereof we speak.’ 
Angels were the media of God’s government ; and, 
having ‘a certain independence in the discharge of 
their functions, could stand (to use Ritschl’s phrase) 
in *“frelative opposition to God,” so that, in some 
cases, their service was an imperfect representation 
of God, in other cases an actual misrepresentation 
of Him, and consequently a veiling rather than an 
unveiling of Him. In this light we can more 
easily understand how St. Paul can attribute to 
angels the imperfect and transitory dispensation 
of the law; and the perplexing passage Col 215, 
where Christ is said to have ‘‘stripped off from 
himself the principalities and the powers, and 
made a show of them openly, triumiphing over 
them in [his cross],”—or, as it may be otherwise 
worded, *‘exhibited them in their real nature, 
leading them in his triumphal train,”—may pos- 
sibly find its elucidation in the idea that these ἀρχαὶ 
and ἐξουσίαι (ef. ἐξουσίαν ἐπὶ τῶν ὑδάτων Rev 11%) had 
hidden His personal activity, and even attracted 
worship to themselves.’* This relative opposition 
may become absolute, the relative independence 
may become absolute insubordination, as in the 
case of the Prince of Persia (Dn 10:8), and Satan 
and his angels (2 P 2%, Jude °), yet never in the 
dualistic sense. Sen ey Christ can speak of 
‘the prince of this world’ (Jn 12*), and St. Paul of 
the ‘ god of this age’ (2 Co 4%): both can attribute 
evils and hindrances to Satan (Lk 1515, Mk 8, 2 Co 
127, 1 Th 238), and St. Paul can see the δαιμόνια in the 
dark background of idolatry (1 Co 10°). Over all 
these powers Christ is to triumph (1 Co 155), either 
by crushing insubordination and destroying the 
insubordinate (Rev 19:08), or by displaying His 
real headship, which by the ‘tradition of men’ 
has been concealed (Ph 2%, Eph 1°, Co] 215. 19), 
and delivering the ‘ heirs’ from the tutelage of the 
ἐπίτροποι, the ‘ governors,’ the στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, 
under whom they had been enslaved (Gal 41.) (cf. 
Everling, Angelologie, 74 n., for Michael as called 
ἐπίτροπος of {srael in later Jewish literature, the 
word being transliterated into Hebrew). 

The suggestion by St. Paul in his τοῖς φύσει μὴ 
οὖσι θεοῖς (Gal 4%), that by his στοιχεῖα he means 
angelic powers, is not illustrated by any actual 
use of the word in this sense in the extant htera- 
ture of the Ist cent.; but Everling (p. 70) 
quotes the following passage from the Testament 
of Solomon (date uncertain, probably not very 
early ; Harnack, Gesch. Alt, Christ. Lit. i. 2, 858), 
where the spirits that appear to Solomon say, 
‘We are the so-called στοιχεῖα, the world rulers of 
this world.’ 

For the ‘ Stoicheiolatry ’ of the modern Greeks 
and their belief that there is ἃ στοιχεῖον everywhere 
to be propitiated, see Kean in apos. Times, viii. 
(1897) 514. 


LITERATURE.—Kilépper, Brief an die Kol. 1882; Spitta, Zweite 
Brief des Petrus, 1885; Meyer-Haupt, Die Gefangenschafts- 
briefe, 1897; Everling, Die Paulinische Angelologie und Dimon- 
ologie, 1888; Hincks, Journal of Dib, Lit., Boston, 1896, pp. 
183-192 ; and Kean, as above quoted. J. MASSIRE. 


ELEPH (5x7), Jos 18% only.—A town of Ben- 
jamin, probably the present village Lifte W. of 
Jerns., which has often been wrongly identified 
with Nephtoah. See SWPP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELEPHANT (πλέφας, elephas).—This animal is 
mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac as employed in war. 
It is not found in AV of OT, except in the marg. 
for behemoth (Job 40%), and elephants’ teeth for 
ivory (1 K 10”, 2 Ch 9%), The word is Danw shen- 


* Quoted from an article by the present writer in the Lhinker, 
May 1895, on ‘St. Paul’s view of the Greek gods,’ 
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habbim. The word skén is the ordinary word for 
ivory in OT, and Aabbim seems to be the same as 
the modern vernacular word for elephant in the 
languages of Malabar and Ceylon. See Ivory. 
G. E. Post. 
ELEUTHERUS (’EnXev@epos), 1 Mac 117 198... ἃ 
river which separated Syria and Pheenicia (Strabo, 
xvi.), and appears to be the mod. Nahr el-Kebir or 
‘Great River,’ which divides the Lebanon in two 
north of Tripoli. C. R. CONDER. 


ELHANAN (3nby).—4. In 2 S 9119 we read: ‘and 
Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim the Bethlehemite 
slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam’; in the parallel passage, 
1 Ch 20°, by a slight change in the Heb. this 
becomes ‘and Elhanan the son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, ete.’ 
The ductus litterarum in each case is so similar 
that most moderns agree that the two passages 
represent but one original text. It is evident that 
the superfluous ‘oregim’ in 2 5 has merely crept 
into the text from the following line (‘’oregim’= 
weavers); for the rest, it can hardly be disputed 
that ‘Lahmi the brother of’ (nx πῦον, 1 Ch) is a 
corruption or harmonistic correction of ‘the Beth- 
lehemite’ (ny *o0>g 553, 2S), whilst ‘Jaare’ (1ν}, 2 5) 
is merely a transposition of the letters of ‘Jair’ 
(vy, 1 Ch). It is impossible that any one who had 
2 similar text to that of 1 Ch before him, and who 
knew the story of 1S 17, should have altered it 
into direct contradiction with the earlier narrative, 
whilst the correction of 2 8 by the Chronicler is 
clearly due to harmonistic motives. Itis admitted 
by most modern crities that the story of David and 
Goliath in 1 § 17}--1 85 embodies a later tradition as 
to the introduction of David to Saul (as opposed to 
the earlier account, 16'**), in which the exploit 
of the warrior Elhanan was transferred to his royal 
master. The reading of 1 Ch, then, is merely 
an attempt to harmonize the two independent 
narratives. 
one of David’s ‘Thirty’ (2S 23%=1 Ch 11%). 
Dobo (2). 


See 
J. Ἐς, STENNING. 


ELI (ὗν) belonged to the house of Ithamar, the 
fourth son of Aaron, and was apparently the first 
high priest of that Hne; ef. 1 Ch 28, where Ahi- 
melech the son of Abiathar (2S 817), who escaped 
from the massacre at Nob (1S 22”), is expressly 
stated to be one ‘of the sons of Ithamar.’ It 
is owing to this fact that neither E. nor his im- 
mediate successors in the high priestly office, up to 
and including Abiathar, are mentioned in the 
genealogy of the high priests from Aaron and 
Kleazar down to the destruction of the temple 
(1 Ch 65:5), The last high priest mentioned before 
E., Phinehas, belonged to the house of Eleazar 
(Jg¢ 9055). but no account is given of how or when 
this change in the priestly succession took place, 
though it would seem to have had the divine sanc- 
tion (1 5. 255, The high priesthood returned to the 
descendants of the house of Hleazar in the reign of 
Solomon, when Abiathar was deprived of his office 
and banished from Jerus. because of his participa- 
tion in the revolt of Adonijah ; his place was filled 
by Zadok, of the house of Hleazar (1 K 275"), ‘the 
faithful priest’ of 1 S 2%, 

In the person of E. were united for the first time 
in the history of Israel the two offices of hi¢h priest 
and judge. He is stated to have judged Israel 40 
years (18 4.3 LXX εἴκοσι ἔτη); but this chrono- 
logical notice, as also the statement of his age (4), 
is prob. due to a later deuteronomic redactor. We 
learn Httle of the Hfe and character of E. from 
1S, the first eight chapters of which are mainly 
concerned with the history of Samuel. We gather, 
however, that he was a man of kindly disposition, 


2. Son of Dodo the Bethlehemite, . 


——— a Ee Ti aaa ea 


ELI, ELI 


and, setting aside the treatment of his sons, 
sincere and upright in the performance of his 
twofold oflice; while his ready submission to the 
divine sentence pronounced against his house, 
proves the reality of his belief in the God of Israel. 
Thus while officiating, by virtue of his priestly 
office, at Shiloh, he first reproves Hannah, and 
then, on discovering his error, gives her his bless- 
ing; whilst the kindliness of his disposition shows 
itself in his treatment of the youthful Samuel. It 
was, however, the kindliness, not of a strong but 
of a weak character, and as such was destined to 
come into conflict with the stern dictates of duty. 
His two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, were, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘men of Belial’ (or worth- 
lessness) ; they ‘knew not the Lord,’ and profaned 
their sacred calling by their greed and licentious- 
ness. Nevertheless, their father shrank from the 
distasteful task of punishing their conduct in the 
way that it deserved, and contented himself with 
administering a mild rebuke. Their punishment, 
therefore, must be left to a higher tribunal, and on 
two occasions was the aged priest warned of the 
fate that would befall his sons in consequence of 
their neglect of duty. At the first an anonymous 
prophet is sent to show him his sin in honouring 
his sons above God, and to announce the downfall 
of his house (‘ there shall not be an old man in thy 
house for ever’). In token of the certainty of this 
impending doom, EH. is given a sign, viz. the 
death of his two sons in one day (1 8 27-8), The 
text of this section is apparently in disorder, and 
would seem to have been expanded by a later 
deuteronomic author. On the second occasion, 
the Lord Himself appears to the child Samuel and 
confirms the sentence which had previously been 
announced. His faith unshaken, I. submits with- 
out a murmur to the divine decree (1 S 3!*), 
The end is not far off; the Philistines once more 
swarm across the Shephelah, and at the first attack 
defeat the Israelites. In vain is the ark of the 
covenant brought from Shiloh by Hophni and 
Phinehas. The Philistines renew the battle, and 
inflict a further crushing defeat on the Israelites ; 
the ark is captured, and Eli’s two sons are slain. 
Overcome by the terrible news, the aged E. fell 
from his seat by the gate of the city; ‘his neck 
brake, and he died’ (18 4%), J. FE. Lanne. 


ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI and ELOI, 
ELOI, LAMA SABACHTHANI.—Slightly different 
forms of the exclamation uttered by Jesus, accord- 
ing to the evangelists Matt. (2726) and Mark (15%) 
respectively, shortly before his death. Both evan- 
eelists follow it with the translation, in slightly 
varying terms: ‘My God, my God (in Gospel of 
St. Peter ἡ δύναμίς μου ‘my power’) why hast thou 
forsaken me’ (or ‘why didst thou forsake me’)— 
which shows the ery to be a reminiscence of Ps 22!. 
But the Heb. of the psalm (‘way 4p? ‘dy ὯΝ, te. 
eli, eli, lama azabhtani) agrees with neither form 
of the saying as given by the evangelists. Indeed 
the MSS of the Gospels exhibit considerable 
variety of spelling in the case of nearly every 
word (see Tischendorf, Nov. Test. Gr. ed. octava 
crit. maior, ll.ce.). These variations start interest- 
ing inquiries, which this is not the place to follow 
out. Suffice it to say, that there is in the words a 
singular and somewhat perplexing combination of 
Heb. and Aramaic. Whether, for instance, the 
Eloi (EXwl) represents a provincial (Galilean 3) pro- 
nuneiation of the Heb. li (ἠλί), or the (poetic) 


‘sing. Hloah (even the reading ἐλωείμ occurs; cf. 


too, ἐλωεί, Jg 5° Sept.), or is intended for ἃ trans- 
literation of the Aram. eloht (clahi), has been 
questioned. Tither form, we must suppose, could be 
so perverted as to serve the mocking pretence that 
the sufferer was invoking Ehjah. For the form 


ELIAB 


lama or lamma (so in Mark the Geneva version of 
1557, and Rheims), representing the Heb. (2), even 
some modern translators read dema, after the 
Aramaic. The Aram, shebakiani reappears in σαβα- 
kravel or σαβακθανί (so Lachmann in Matt.):—the 
substitution in the majority of texts of x for « 
being due, perhaps, simply to the ordinary law of 
Greek euphony ; or, should the spelling with x be 
equally ancient, it may indicate a variant pro- 
nunciation ; for the Heb. pis transliterated by x in 
other words also (as ἀχελδαμάχ Tdf. Treg., paxd 
Tdf.; see Dalman, Gram. d. giidisch-pal. Aramcisch, 
p. 304). The curious readings fadé@avel and fafa- 
φθανεί (see Tischendorf, w.s.) show the influence of 
the Hebrew. ‘Tis mixture of tongues points, per- 
haps, to independent traditions; see the ed. of 
the Vulg. by Wordsworth and White, esp. the 
note on Matt. Z.c. It seems, however, to afford 
but equivocal support to the theory that an Aram, 
version was current in our Lord’s day, as the 
ecclesiastical or popular Bible [cf. Gesenius, Gesch, 
α΄. Hebr. Sprache u. Schrift., Leip. 1815, p. 73; De 
Wette, Hint. ins A.T. 8 57 (ed. Schrader, 1869, 
§ 68); E. Bohl, Forsch. nach ein. Volksbibel zur 
Zeit Jesu, Wien, 1873]. J. H, THAYER. 


ELIAB (asdy ‘God is father,’ A’EXd, except 
in 1 Ch 158, Ὁ x! ᾿Βλιαβά, x* ᾿Ἐλιβα, 2 Ch 118 GB 
᾿πλιάν, Jth 8) B’EAedB, & ’"Evd8).—1. According to 
P, son of Helon, and prince of Zebulun, who repre- 
sented his tribe at the census and on certain other 
occasions, Nu 15 97 723. 29 1016 (Ρ), 2 A Reubenite, 
father of Dathan and Abiram, Nu 16? (JH), Dt 
116, P gives, as further details, Eliab’s father’s 
name, Pallu, and the name of another son, Nemuel 
(Nu 2055), The father’s name, Pallu, probably stood 
in the original text of Nu 16), See Dillmann, ad 
loc., and art. KORAH. 3. Eldest son of Jesse, and 
brother of David. His appearance led Samuel to 
suppose that he must be the chosen of J” to succeed 
Saul. With his two brothers, Abinadab and 
Shammah, he joined Saul’s army at the time that 
Gohath was insulting Israel; during this time 
David visited his brother in the camp, and was 
addressed by E. in insulting terms. E. had a 
daughter named Abihail (see art.), 1S 16% 175-°8, 
1 Ch 248, 2Ch 11%: on 1 Ch 278 see Evinu. 4. 
According to the reading of 1 Ch 6” (Heb. 13) the 
name of an ancestor of Samuel—an Ephraimite. 
Variants are Eliel, 1 Ch 6*4 (Heb. 15), and Elihu, 
1Sl. See Euimvu. 8. One of the Gadite warriors 
who joined David during his wanderings, 1 Ch 12”. 
These wa&rriors and their doings are described in 
1 Ch 12% 4) δ. A Levite who, according to the 
Chronicler, was a musician appointed in the time 
of David to play the psaltery (533), in the first 
instance in connexion with the bringing up of the 
ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 15, Perhaps the name was 
that of a (post-exilic) family of singers. Cf. refer- 
ences in AMMIEL (No. 3). 7. According to the 
genealogy in Jth 8!, a remote ancestor of Judith, 
and consequently a Simeonite, cf. 95: and with 
‘Salamiel, the son of Salasadai’ (81), cf. Nu 1° (Heb. 
and LXX). G. B. GRAY. 


ELIADA ΘΝ ‘whom God takes notice of,’ or 
‘eares for’: Zit. ‘knows.’ For this nuance of the 
verb, ef. Gn 18, Ex 2%, Ps 18 RV).—414. ’Emdaé, 
repeated as Baaheuaé B, Edad A, Βααλιλάθ Luc. 
A son of David (2 S 518), called yrbya Beeliada 
(which sec) in 1 Ch 147, 2. (EXtadaé A, om. B 
Lue.) Father of Rezon, a Syrian, captain of a 
marauding band which resisted Solomon’s autho- 
rity (1 K 11%), 
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ELIAHBA (xsmby ‘God hideth’), one of David’s 
‘Thirty,’ 25 23%, 1 Ch 115%; wabyyin ‘the Shaal- 
bonite’ of the Heb. text, should be more correctly 
pointed »abyzin ‘the Shaalabbinnite’ (cf. Jos 19%). 

J. F, STENNING. 

ELIAKIM (ρὸν ‘whom God sets up’; cf. 
Sabeean Seopa, Sxnp’; ᾿Ελιακείμ (᾿Βλιακίμ ἃ Q? in Is 
22”)).—41. Son of Hilkiah, and prefect of the palace 
in succession to Shebna during the latter or middle 
portion of Hezekiah’s reign (15 22794, 2 Ix 18184 — Is 
36%), This prefecture, described as man-Sy ‘ over 
the houschold,’ seems to have embraced the dis- 
charge of all the domestic affairs of the king, and 
was a position of the highest rank, being held by 
Jotham the heir to the throne, after his father 
king Azariah had been smitten with leprosy (2 IK 
155. First mention of the office occurs during 
Solomon’s reign (1 K 4°), and it existed, apparently 
with similar powers and dignity, in the kingdom of 
Israel as in Judah (1 K. 105 188, 2 K 105). Deltzsch 
and others compare the Merovingian office of major 
domus (moire du palais). The prefect appears to 
have also been known as 1:8 sékén, rendered by RV 
‘treasurer,’ m ‘steward.’ This title is connected by 
Cheyne (/s. i). 153) with the Assyr. Sainu ‘a ligh 
officer,’ from sakin ‘to set up, place’; but the fact 
that the fem. njz5 sdkéneth is used of Abishag in 
1 K 1? seems rather to connect the word with the 
verb p200 hiskin, ‘deal familiarly with,’ from which 
was derived the general meaning of caretaker or 
attendant (see the writer’s note on 111%). The 
title occurs in a Pheen. inscription from Lebanon 
belonging probably to the 8th cent. B.c. : ‘Sokén 
of the New City, servant of Hiram, king of the 
Sidonians’ (CUS I. i. 5). 

E. appears to have been a disciple or political 
ally of the prophet Isaiah, who predicts in glowing 
terms his succession to the office of prefect in place 
of his unworthy predecessor (15 22°"), At his 
institution he is to be invested with long tunic and 
girdle, the insignia proper to his office, and is to 
receive as prime minister the title of ‘ Father’ of 
the kingdom (v.*!, cf. Gn 458, 1 Mac 11%). In 
figure, if not literally, as part of the ceremony of 
institution, the key of the house of David is said 
to be laid on his back, 1.6. he is to act with full 
powers as the king’s vizier or representative (v.”, 
quoted as a Messianic type Rev 3%; cf. Mt 16”). 
At Sennacherib’s invasion of Judmwa, B.c. 10], 
Isaiah's prediction has come to fulfilment, and E. 
appears as prefect, while Shebna holds merely the 
lower oflice of scribe. 

The last two vv. of the prophecy (Is 2277 °°) are 
involved in considerable obscurity. 

(a) Most obviously ‘the nail that was fastencd 
in a sure place,’ ν, 35, must refer, as in ν. 8, to E., 
whose fall will result from the abuse of his high 
position by the undue exercise of nepotism (v.™, the 
vessels large and small denote the various members 
of his family of greater or less importance. 93 
713, RV ‘all the glory,’ is rendered by Delitzsch 
‘the whole heavy lot’). Such a prediction, however, 
is scarcely consistent with the enthusiasm of vv." 
%, supposing the whole prophecy to have been 
written down by Isaiah at one sitting, either prior 
to E.’s elevation (Orclli), or ‘after the fate of both 
dignitaries, revealed to him at two different times, 
had found its fulfilment’ (Delitzsch). Lf, therefore, 
yy.4-2 refer to E., we must conclude (Hitzig, 
Cheyne) that they were penned subsequently to 
the former part of the prophecy, whether by Isaiah 
himself, or by some other hand. 

(6) Gesenins, Ewald, Driver, Dilhnann consider 


8. (Πλειδά B, ’EXadd A Luc.) A | the ‘nail’ of v.™ to be different from that of v.™, 


warrior of Benjamin (2Ch17"”), C.F. Burney. | and to refer back to Shebna, whose fall is to take 
_place ‘in that day,’ z¢. simultaneously with the 
1051 rise of K. 

| 2, The orig. name of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 


ELIADAS (Ἐλιαδᾶς), 1 Es 9%,—In Ezr 
ELIOENAL. 
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ELIEZER 


which see (2 K 23%=2 Ch 361), 3. A priest who 
took part in the dedication of the wall of Jerus. 
under Nehemiah (Neh 12") 4 5. In Mt 1% 
and in Lk 3°%*%!; ancestors of our Lord (sec 
GENEALOGY). C, F. BURNEY. 


ELIALI (A ᾿Ῥλιαλεί, B ᾿Εδιαλείς), 1 Es 933. ΤῈ 
name either corresponds to Binnui in Ezr 10% or is 
unrepresented there. 


ELIAM (oy>s ‘God is kinsman’: ’E\d8, BA in 
28 115, and Bin2S 23%, where A has Οὐελιαφ)." 
—1. Father of Bath-sheba, whose first husband was 
a Hittite, 1 5. 118 (=1Ch 3°, where Eham is called 
Ammiel; see below). Eliam himself, therefore, 
may have been a foreigner. 2. Son of Ahithophel 
the Gilonite, and one of David’s heroes. Itis not 
impossible that this Eliam is the same as the pre- 
ceding, but there is no evidence that such was the 
case (2 Καὶ 23%). The omission of the name from the 
parallel list in 1 Ch 11 is probably due to textual 
corruption. See Driver, Samuel, note on 2S 23%, 

G. B. GRAY. 

ELIAONIAS (A ᾿λιαωνίας, B ’Edtadwvias), 1 Es 
831. A descendant of Phaath-moab, who returned 
from Babylon with Esdras. In Ezr δ᾽ ELIENOENAI. 


ELIAS.—See ELIJAH. 
ELIASAPH (0x ‘God has added,’ ᾿Ἐλισάφ).---- 


4, Son of Denel, and prince of Gad at the first 
census (Nu 14 2 7447 197? P), 2, Son of Lael, 


and prince of the Gershonites (Nu 85 P). 


ELIASHIB [25s ‘God will (or, does) bring 
back (or, restore).’ In LXX the most frequent 
forms are ᾿Ἐλεισούβ (B), ᾿Ἐλισούβ (x A), ᾿Πλειασείβ 
(x GB), ᾿Βλιασείβ (AB)].—A popular name after the 
Exile; perhaps, in spite of 1 Ch 24!*, it was not in 
use in pre-exilic times. The persons of this name 
nicntioned in OT are—i. The high priest who 
was contemporary with Nehemiah. He was son 


of Joiakim, grandson of Jeshua the son of: 


Jozadak, the contemporary of Zerubbabel (Neh 
12°, Ezr 81), and father of Joiada (Neh 1210 13%), 
Ife assisted in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerus. 
during Nehemiah’s governorship (Nch 3'). He 
can have had no sympathy with the exclusive 
policy of Ezra and Nehemiah, for both he himself 
and members of his family allied themselves with 
the leading foreign opponents of Nehemiah (Neh 2"). 
The exact nature of Eliashib’s own alliance with 
Tobiah the Ammonite is not stated (Neh 134), but 
a son of his son Joiada, during the period of 
Nehemiah’s recall to the Pers. court, married a 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and was in 
consequence driven away by Nehemiah on his 
return (Neh 13%). This, combined with the ex- 
pulsion of Tobiah from the temple-chamber pro- 
vided for him by E. (Neh 13*%), must have created, 
even if it had not existed before, an open schism 
between E. and Nehemiah. Cf. further below 
(No. 7), and Ryle’s notes on the passages cited 
above in the Cam. Bible ed. of Ezr-Neh. 2. A 
singer of the time of Ezra, who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr 10”), called in 1 Es 9% Eliasibus. 
3. An Isr. of the family of Zattu (Ezr 10”, in 1 Es 


* Note on the genuineness of the name.—The name occurs but 
twice in MT ; in one case (2 S 11*) all VSS except the Vulg., and 
in the other the LXX, show a different name. In spite of this a 
close comparison of the VSS confirms the correctness of the 
Magsoretic tradition of the rare name Eliam, which certainly 
occurs in Phen. (CZS 147, oydx, on a Sardinian inscription) as 
against the commoner names which appearinthe VSS. Ammiel 
(1 Ch 89) may be an actual alternative name of the same 
man (ef. Jeholachin and Coniah), or may be the alteration of an 
offensive, because misunderstood, name (Eliam being regarded 
as=‘ God of the people’) into a less exceptional form (Ammiel 
rerarded as=‘ People of God’); see further, Gray, Stud, in Leb. 
Proper Names, p. 45. 


| operation with Ahaziah (2 Ch 20”). 


958. Eliasimus); and 4. another of the family of 
Bani (Ezr 1050), who had married foreign wives. 
5, A son of Ehoenai and descendant of David. 
From the position of the name in the genealogy 
this E. must have lived after the Exile, and possibly 
as late as the middle of the 4th cent. (1 Ch 3%). 
6. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 24), E. was 
the name of a priestly house in the time of David. 
But see the references and the literature cited in 
AMMIEL 3. 7%. Father of Jehohanan, to whose 
chamber in the temple Ezra resorted (Ezr 105). 
But the suggestion (see, e.g., Ryle on Ezr 106) that 
this E. is identical with No. 1 is not improbable. 
See art. JOHANAN. G. B. GRAY. 


ELIASIB (A’EXdoiBos, B NacecBos), 1 Es 91.—A 
high priest in the timeof Neh. Ezr 10°, ELIASIIIB. 


ELIASIBUS (A ‘EnNtdorBos, B «σεβος, AV 
Eleazurus, perhaps from the Aldine ’Enidfoudos, p 
being read for ¢), 1 Es 9%.—One of the ‘holy 
singers,’ who put away his strange wife. In Ezr 
10° ELIASIHIB. 


ELIASIMUS (Α λιάσιμος, B -εἰ-εἰ-, AV Elisimus), 
1 Es 9%,—In Ezr 107" ELIASUHIB. 


ELIASIS (λιασείς), 1 Es 9%4.—This name and 
Enasibus may be duplicate forms answering to 
Eliashib in Ezr 10 (Speaker’s Comm.). 


ELIATHAH (any or ands ‘God hath come’).— 
A Hemanite, whose family formed the twentieth 
division of the temple service (1 Ch 25+ 2%), 


ELIDAD (175s ‘God has loved,’ ’EX6d5).— 
Son of Chislon, and Benjainiu’s representative for 
dividing the land, Nu 347! P (perh.=Eldad, one of 
the elders, Nu 1175" &). 


ELIEHOENAI (‘ryimx ‘ to J” are mine eyes’).—4. 
A Korahite (1 Ch 263, AV Elioenai). 2. The head 
of a family of exiles that returned (Ezr 8', AV 
Elthoenai), called in 1 Es 8*! Eliaonias. 


ELIEL (dyobx, prob. “ΕἸ is God’).—1. A Korahite 
(1 Ch 6%), prob. =Ehab of ν.3 and Elihu of 1S 1], 
2.8.4 Mighty men in the service of David (1 Ch 
114 47 120, ~§, A chief of eastern Manasseli (1 Ch 
5%). 6.7. Two Benjamite chiefs (1 Ch 8” 77). 8A 
Levite mentioned in connexion with the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Ch 


15°41), 9, A Levite in time of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
8113). 

ELIENAI ΟΝ, textual error for ΣΝ 
Elioenai).—A Benjamite (1 Ch 853, See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELIEZER (νῦν ‘God is help’).—See ELEAZAR. 
4. Abraham’s chief servant, a Damasccne (Gn 15?, 
AV, RVm). (The construction here is difficult, 
but the words can hardly be rendered as a double 
proper name as RV, ‘Dammesck Eliezer.’ What- 
ever the exact construction, the words, unless there 
is a corruption in the text, must be intended to 
suggest that E. was in some way connected with 
Damasens. See Delitzsch, New Com. on Gen. 
ii. 4). This same E. is prob. the servant referred 
toin Gn24. 2. A son of Moses by Zipporal; so 
named to commemorate the deliverance of Moses 
from Pharaoh (Ex 184, 1 Ch 23% 1%), 8, Theson of 
Becher a Benjamite (1 Ch 78). 4 The son of 
Zichri, captain of the tribe of Reuben in David's 
reign (1 Ch 27%), 5, The son of Dodavahu of 
Mareshah, who prophesied the destruction of thie 
fleet of ships which Jehoshaphat built In_co- 
6. An E. is 
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mentioned among the ‘chief men’ whom Ezra 
sent from Ahava to Casiphia to find Levites and 
Nethinim willing to join the expedition to Jeru- 
salem (Ezr 815), 7, 8, 9, A priest, a Levite, and a 
son of Harim, who had married ‘strange women,’ 
i.e. wives of non-Israelitish descent, in the time of 
Ezra (Ezr 1018: 38. 31), 40. One of the priests 
appointed to blow with the trumpets before the 
ark of God when David brought it from the house 
of Obed-edom to Jerus. (1 Ch 15%). 44. A Levite 
mentioned in 1 Ch 26”. 12, An E. is mentioned in 
the genealogy of our Lord given by St. Luke (3%). 
W. C. ALLEN. 
ELIHOREPH (7x, possibly ‘God of autumn,’ or 
‘of ripe age’; cf. 00 201 RV. ᾿ἡλιάφ B, "Hvapéd A, 
᾿Ἔλιάβ Luc.).—One of Solomon’s scribes (1 K 45). 


ELIHU (:75x).—4. An ancestor of Samuel, 1S 1, 
called in 1 Ch 653 Eliel and in 1 Ch 657 Eliab (wh. 
see), 2. A variation in 1 Ch 27 for Eliab, David’s 
eldest son, 18 16% Kittel (in Haupt’s ΟἽ) 
emends the text of Ch to ayy. 3. A Manassite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1Ch 12% Δ, A 
Korahite porter, 1 Ch 26’. 5, See next article. 
6. (Ἤλειού) an ancestor of Judith, Jth 81. 


ELIAU (mmx, LXX ᾿Ελιοῦς, ‘my God is He,’ ef. 
Elijah, ‘my God is J”’).—Described in Job 32? as 
‘son of LGarachel the Buzite, of the family of 
Ram’; he would therefore be descended from 
Nahor, brother of Abraham (Gn 2271, J). E. is 
introduced as an interlocutor in the Book of Job, 
speaking after the three friends Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar have failed to convince Job by their 
arguments. Heis described as younger than the 
three; he undertakes, however, to act. as moderator 
between the disputants, and speaks at length in 
chs. 32-37. But the fact that E. is mentioned 
neither in the prologue nor in the epilogue of the 
book; that his arguments do not add substantially 
to the discussion; that the transition from ch. 38 to 
ch. 39 is abrupt andawkward; together with certain 
featurcs of style in the specches assigned to E.,— 
have Iced most critics to the conclusion that chs, 
32-37 represent a later addition to the book. 
Lightfoot, Rosenmiller, Derenbourg, and others 
support the strange conjecture that I. is the name 
of the author himself (see JoB, Book OF). 

W. T. Davison. 

ELIJAH (any; mby in 2 K 15812, Mal 3°3 (Eng. 4°] 
“δ΄ 15 God’; ΤᾺΝ Ἠλειού; ΝΤ Ἠλείας, AV Elias).— 
1. The loftiest prophet of the OT, raised up by J” at 
a crisis in the history of Israel to save the nation 
from lapsing into heathenism. His public life is 
sketched in a few narratives wonderful for their 
vivid representations and graphic details. His 


personal history is full of human interest, and | 


presents lessons of the highest ethical and spiritual 
value. 1{15 first appearance is surrounded with an 
element of mystery which is in keeping with his 
whole history. There is but a single brief refer- 
ence (1 K 171) to his origin, and even that is not 
without ambiguity. The words are tr. by AV, in 
accordance with the MT, ‘E. the Tishbite, who 
was of the inhabitants of Gilead.’ If this render- 
ing is correct, it signifies that a certain place called 
Tishbeh or Tishbi of Gilead, not named elsewhere, 
had the distinction of giving birth to the prophet. 
Some have sought to identify it with Thisbe of 
Naphtali, mentioned in To 15, They point out that 


the correct rendering of ‘2vmD (on the assumption | 


that it is a common, not a proper name) is not ‘ of 
the inhabitants,’ but ‘of the sojourners’ (so RY), 
which would imply that E. came from another or 
foreign district. But the LXX makes the dis- 
muted word a proper name, and reads ‘KE. the 
Iishbite from Thesbon of Gilead.’ This reading 


xiii. 2). It is supported by the fact that, when- 
ever the word is a common noun, it is written 
avin, There seems therefore little reason to doubt 
that E. was a native of the wild but beautiful 
mountain district of Gilead, the highlands of 
Palestine, on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
bordering on the great desert. There he had a 
prophet’s nurture in solitude. He always loved 
the wild defiles and rushing torrents of his native 
land. Lonely mountains and bleak deserts were 
congenial to his spirit. He learned to dwell 
familiarly on the sterner aspects of religion and 
morality. He had the austere, ascetic, mono- 
theistic spirit of the desert. He learned the fear 
of J” which knew no other fear. 

Nothing is said of his parentage, and the omis- 
sion is in striking contrast to the wealth of detail 
with which the descent of some other prophets is 
stated. EE. occupied from the first a unique and 
exalted position in the goodly fellowship. He 
seemed to be like Melchizedek ‘without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life.’ Strange tradi- 
tions arose in later times among the Rabbis, as 
that he was Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
returned to life, or an angel in human form. 

E.’s whole manner of life is meant to be a protest 
against a corrupt civilisation. He has some of the 
habits of the ancient Nazirite, and not a few of 
the characteristics of the modern Bedawin. His 
unshorn locks streaming down his shoniders and 
his rough mantle of camel’s hair (2 Kk 18) alone 
make him a remarkable figure in Israel. He has 
the fleet foot of a true son of the desert (1 K 18%), 
and an iron frame which enables him to endure a 
forty days’ fast (108, He dwells in the clefts of 
the Cherith (17°), sleeps under a desert broom (19°), 
lodges in the cave of Horeb (19°), and haunts the 
slopes of Carmel. If he enters a city, it is only to 
deliver the message of J” and be gone. His start- 
ling appearances, abrupt speeches, and sudden dis- 
appearances create around his personality a pro- 
found air of mystery. He is believed to be borne 
hither and thither by the Spirit of J” (1 Καὶ 18", 2 
K 2165, He comes down from the hills of Gilead as 
the champion and prophet of J” in the dark days 
of Israel’s apostasy. He comes to bear witness to 
truths which ought never to have been denied in 
Israel. Like every truc reformer, he takes his 
stand upon old principles. He is the personified 
conscience of the nation. He comes, a prophet of 
heroic mould, to witness by deeds rather than by 
words. 

The spiritual danger which E. was called to 
avert arose out of a political alliance formed 
between Israel and Pheenicia, and cemented by 
the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel, the son and 
the daughter of the allied kings. A covenant 
between two Semitic peoples was always supposed 
to imply a friendship between their gods. Its 
natural sequel was a syncretism of faith and 
worship. That Ahab did not at first think of 
denying J” is proved by the names he gave his 
sons—Ahaziah (J” holds) and Jchoram (J"is high). 
But his religious instincts were as dull as his 
political instincts were keen. Brave enough in 
battle, and on the whole a successful rulcr, he was 
morally weak, and came completely under the 
baneful influence of his strong-minded Tyrian 
wife, a fanatic in her own faith. It was to please 
her that he not only erected a temple to Baal at 
Samaria (1 K 16) and introduced a multitude of 
foreign priests (1815), but allowed a religious per- 
secution, in which many of the prophets of J” are 
said to have been slain (18:3), The effect of 
these events on the religious life of Israel could not 
be small. The people had litherto been ensnared 


seems to be followed by Josephus (Ané. ViIL | only by the gods of the hostile tribes of Canaan 
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whom they had subdued. They were now tempted 
to adopt the ecultus of a great allied nation, and 
the temptation proved too strong to be resisted. 
Baal-worship becaine the court religion, and, if its 
progress had not been effectually checked, would 
soon have become the national religion. 

To prevent this disastrous consummation is E.’s 
life-task. His fiery zeal against the Tyrian cultus 
springs from moral atleast as much as religious 
considerations. That superstition had such accom- 
paniments as would soon sap the moral vigour of 
any nation. A patriot as well as a prophet, E. 
comes to save hiscountry. His ruling passion is 
penton for the Lord God of hosts (1 K 19"). He 
snows the God of Israel as a moral and spiritual 
being, and all his demands on behalf of J” are 
moral and spiritual. The details of ritual do not 
trammel a man of his spiritual force. He knows 
nothing of the Deuteronomic law which condemns 
local altars (1K 18%). It is not recorded that 
he ever visits Jerusalem. But Gilgal, Bethel, 
Carmel, and other ancient sanctuaries of the 
true religion, are dear to him. Sinai is, from its 
associations, the holiest ground. He believes in 
a covenant in virtue of which J” became the God 
of Israel, and Israel the people of J”. And the 
conviction is burned into his mind that there can 
be no alliance between the God of Israel and any 
other divinity. His jealousy for J” is the counter- 
part of J”s jealousy for Israel. It is to E. an 
Intuitive truth that J” can brook no rival in His 
kingdom, and he is amazed that any can doubt it: 
his spirit blazes with contempt against all ‘ weak- 
kneed’ persons (1 K 1874) who halt between two 
opinions. 

It is contended by some critics (Wellhausen, 
Stade, ete.) that E. was not a monotheist, like 
Amos, Hosea, and the other literary prophets: that 
he was like the mass of the people of his time in 
regarding J” as only the God of Israel—a local 
god—and believing that every other nation had 
its own deity. Τύ 15 affirmed that E. was ἃ ‘ heno- 
theist.” Now, it is sufficiently clear that the faith 
of many of his contemporaries is of this rudiment- 
ary order: the contest between J” and Baal is to 
them a real struggle between rival deities. But 
E.’s lofty conception of J” virtually excludes all 
other objects of worship—makes all the gods idols. 
It is difficult to believe that the Baal whom he 
treats with such irony and contempt (1 K 1857) has 
to his mind any reality. Atany rate, it is but a 
short step from E.’s ‘henotheism’ to absolute 
monotheism, 

The memoirs of E. seem to be derived from 
several sources. The narratives in 1 K 17-19. 21, 
2K 2,forma unity. They took shape in Northern 
Israel, as is indicated by the remark that Beersheba 
‘belongeth to Judah’ (1 K 19%). They were prob- 
ably written under the influence of the hterary 
prophets of the Northern Kingdom, about the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.c. These narratives 
are composed in the highest style of literary art. 
Their distinctly popular character is apparent, and 
it has been noted by W. Τὰ, Smith that they read 
like a transcript of a vivid oral tradition (Prophets 
of Isract, 116). Like other historical parts of the 
OT, they may have lived in the months of the 
people for generations, forming a powerful means 
of religious education, before they were committed 
to writing. 

E. comes on the stage of history with the same 
startling abruptness with which he makes his 
first appearance before Ahab. 
announce that J” is about to avenge the apos- 
tasy of Israel by bringing a long drought on the 
land. This message delivered, he vanishes into 
solitude. He is guided by the Spirit of J” to the 
brook Cherith ‘that is before,’ ¢.e. to the east of, 


He is sent to! 
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‘Jordan’ (1 K 17%), probably in his native Gilead. 
See CHERITH. There his life is miraculously 
sustained by ravens, which bring him flesh every 
morning and evening (vv.**). Prosaic critics have 
tried to eliminate the marvellous element from the 
story. They call attention to the fact that the 
word 3», which is so pointed in the MT as to 
mean ‘ravens,’ signifies with another set of vowel- 
points ‘ Arabs,’ with another ‘imerchants,’ or ‘in- 
habitants of Oreb.’ But, not to emphasize the 
fact that ravens eat flesh, which Arabs generally 
avoid, itis to be noted that the marvellous element 
is quite in keeping with other parts of E.’s story. 
In the oral tradition the prophet’s friends were 
doubtless ‘ravens’: the narrative would not have 
been thought worth preserving but for the 
miraculous feature, which is reproduced in all the 
ancient versions. 

When the brook Cherith dries up in the long 
drought, the prophet goes, under divine direction, 
to Zarephath, a city of heathen Tyre (178), where 
he is hospitably received by a poor widow whom 
the famine has reduced to her last meal (ν.12. The 
popes finds a well-spring of kindness in the 

eart of a heathen country. De learns to sym- 
pathize with one of another race and a strange 
religion, and his stern nature is in some degree 
softened by contact with human suffering. He 
rewards the widow’s charity first by miraculously 
increasing her small store of meal and oil, and 
later by restoring her child to life (vv.1**4). His 
experience begins to prepare him for a higher 
revelation, which he is in due time to receive. 

Meanwhile the king, in his rage against the 
prophet of evil, sends messengers into all nations 
(1 K 18) to search for E., but they report that 
their quest has been fruitless. For three years 
there falls no rain or dew in Israel. The famine 
is so severe that the king and his chamberlain, 
Obadiah, have to scour the country in search of 
provender for the royal stables (v.%"). While they 
are engaged in this quest, E. suddenly appears 


before Obadiah and bids him sunimon his master 


(v."#), The meeting of the prophet and the king 
is very dramatic. Ahab has never been able to 
stifle the conscience of an Israelite, and cannot 
withhold his respect from the prophet of J’. He 
bitterly accuses E. of being the troubler of Israel ; 
but when the prophet flings back the charge, the 
king is silenced (v.1"4-). HK. challenges, or rather 
commands, him to summon the prophets of Baal to 
a contest between J” and Baal on Mount Carmel. 
The worshippers of Baal shall sacrifice to their 
God; E. himself will sacrifice to J”: the god who 
answers by fire, he shall be the God. The king 
consents (v.%), The narrative of the contest (1 Καὶ 
1815.) is one of the grandest in the OT. Apart 
from its historical value, it is precious as an 
ideal representation of the conflict which is always 
being waged between true and false religion, and 
of combatants who are always meeting. On the 
appointed day the king and the 400 prophets of 
Baal, E. and ‘all the people,’ assemble on Carmel. 
The prophets of Baal, having built an altar and 
laid their sacrifice, pray to their god from morning 
till evening, and are excited to a frenzy by their 
fruitless efforts and the biting sarcasmof E. Inthe 
evening E. rebuilds the ancient altar of J’—thrown 
down in these times of persecution—and _ utters a 
few calm words of prayer to J”. The lightning 
falls and consumes not only the sacrifice, but the 
altar and the water poured into trenches around 
it. The people fall on their faces, and with loud 
voices acknowledge that J” is God. Then, in an 
access of irrepressible zeal, they fall upon the 400 
prophets who have deceived the nation, and put 
them all to the sword. E. prays that the drought 


| may cease, and before nightfall there is a tempest 
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of rain, in the midst of which the strange prophet, 
seized by a sudden impulse, carried away by thie 
emotion of triumph, πεῖν his mantle together and 
runs like an avanét-couwrier in front of the royal 
chariot all the sixteen miles from Carmel to 
the gates of Jezreel (νν. 32:16), 

E. imagines that the battle for truth has been 
fought and won, and that his task is virtually 
accomplished. But his triumph is brief. When 
he receives a message that Jezebel has sworn to 
have his life (197), his sanguine hope for the re- 
storation of the true religion is changed in a 
moment into blank despair. He fecls with a sink- 
ing heart that he has laboured for naught and in 
vain. God Himself has contended in vain with 
human folly. Nothing can be made of a king 
whom miracles will not convince, but who is 
turned round the finger of a woman. The apos- 
tate nation will remain apostate. Seeing all this 
(the LXX and other ancient versions, instead 
of ‘and he saw it,’ read ‘and he was afraid,’ 
19%), E. flees for his life to Judea, and, leaving 
his servant at Beersheba, plunges into the desert, 
where he is alone with J”. Weary, famished, and 
heavy of heart, he lies down under a desert broom 
fso RVm; see JUNIPER], and is willing to die. He 
feels that his hfe has been a failure. He has 
been worsted in the battle of life, and something 
tells him that he has deserved to be. He is no 
better than his fathers. He has now nothing more 
to live for. It is vain to continue the unequal 
struggle. All men have forsaken him. He has 
no friend but J”, and he prays that He would 
release him from his fruitless task (vv. 4). 

God is very kind to his servant, first satisfying 
his bodily wants, and then giving him a new 
revelation such as his soul needs. As the prophet 
sleeps under the desert bush, he is awakened by 
the touch of an angel, who sets meat and drink 
before him, and on the strength of that food he 
goes a forty days’ journey (forty being, as usual, 
a round number) to Horeb (vv.>"). It is not diffi- 
cult to understand what the prophet seeks at 
that mountain sanctuary. He desires to meet J”. 
Men have failed him: he wants to make sure 
of God. He goes to Horeb to stand where Moses 
stood. His heart cries out for the vindication of 
the moral law. Finding a cave, he lodges there 
(v.°). (In the Heb. it is the cave, either as already 
a place to which pilgrims resorted, or from the fame 
of this single visit: the traditional cave is in a 
secluded plain under the highest peak of Jebel 
Masa; see SINAI.) The narrative which follows 
(νν.11-18) is spiritually one of the profoundest in the 
OT. J” represents to E., by a magnificent acted 
parable, the contrast between law and grace, judg- 
ment and mercy. As the prophet of J”, E. has been 
using the weapon of force. He has never con- 
ceived it possible to defeat the enemies of God by 
any other weapon. He has magnified God’s strict- 
ness with a zeal He will not own. And he has 
failed. Foree has left men hard and indifferent. 
J” here makes experiment upon E. with his own 
weapon. He visits the mountain with a hurri- 
cane, with an earthquake, and with a fire. The 
proplet’s wounded spirit is not moved by any of 
these. J” is not in them. But in the calm 
which follows the tumult he hears a still small 
voice (ItVm ‘a sound of gentle stillness’) which 
thrills his inmost being; he feels that God is 
there ; self-abased, he wraps his face in his mantle 
and waits to receive the divine communications. 
He is thus taught the meaning of his failure. He 
is shown in a parable ‘a more excellent way.’ In 
the heart of Sinai he learns the gentleness of God. 


miracles, but through quiet human agencies and in 
the slow movements of history. E. is therefore 
shown that J” has still a great work for him to do: 
he must shape the destinies of two great nationg, 
and provide for the continuance of the prophetie 
succession. Three commands are laid upon him: to 
anoint Hazael to be king over Syria, Jeliu to be 
king over Israel, and Elisha to be his own suc- 
cessor. And he is comforted with the assurance 
that the work in which he has been engaged has 
not been a failure: J” reserves for Himself seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

With faith restored E. returns to his task(vv.1%"4), 
On his way to Damascus he finds Elisha at the 
plough, and throws his mantle over him—a symbolic 
action by which he claims him as lis son and invests 
him with the prophetic office. Elisha leaves all, and 
ministers unto him. From this time E. is never 
alone: he has a companion to whom he becomes a 
true spiritual father (2 K 215), winning his filial 
aifection as well as profound veneration. 

Here there is a break in the narrative. It is 
nowhere stated by what means E. sought to fulfil 
the other two parts of the commission which he 
received at Horeb. The account of the actual 
completion of his task by Elisha in 2 K 9. 10 is 
apparently by another narrator. Nor is it directly 
recorded what means E. afterwards used for the 
advancement of the true religion. But there are 
deeply interesting liintsin the memoirs. Cheyne’s 
singular statements (Hallowing of Criticism, p. 143), 
that E. was weak in spiritual intuition, and that the 
lesson of Horeb was lost upon him, do not seem to 
be warranted. On the contrary, there are ποῦ 
wanting indications that from the day on which 
ff. heard the still small voice there was another 
spirit in him. He does not again attempt to 
suppress Ahab’s idolatry by force. He leaves the 
apostate king alone, and waits the course of events. 
If he does not entirely abandon his lonely desert 
life, he at least becomes a familiar figure in the 
schools of the prophets at Gilgal, Bethel, and 
Jericho (2 Κα 24). His personality, and probably 
his teaching, make a profound impression upon the 
young prophets. He kindles in their minds his 
own zeal for J”; he transfuses lis spirit into them ; 
the homage which they pay to Elisha (2 K 2") is 
entirely due to the fact that they perceive in him 
the spirit of the greater prophet. 

When E.’s moral indignation once more flashes 
out against the house of Ahab (1 K 21), it is 
not now for the destruction of idolatry but in 
the cause of justice and humanity that he appears. 
He has become the champion of the civil and 
moral rights of the people. Ahab violates the 
ancient laws of property, which are the charter 
of the people’s liberties, by forcibly alienating the 
vineyard of Naboth. He deepens his guilt by 
allowing his wife to compass the innocent man’s 
ruin by peculiarly nefarious means (1 K 218), 
This crime is the signal for E.’s reappearance 
at Jezreel. On the day after Naboth’s murder, 
the king is proceeding in state to take possession 
of the coveted gardens, when he is confronted by 
the prophet, and quails once more before lus 
moral indignation. His enemy has found him 
(v.%). His own sin finds him out. His con- 
science condemns him. He stands speechless while 
the prophet’s words of doom smite him lke 
thunderbolts: Ahab’s house shall fall; dogs shall 
eat the carcase of Jezebel; the king’s whole pos- 
terity shall perish, and their bodies be given to 
the dogs of the city or the fowls of the air (so D? 
in vv.74>-26), In the chariot behind Ahab on that 
memorable day was an officer named Jehu, on 


Others like himself may be won by grace, whom | whose mind {116 words of E. left an indelible im- 


might and wrath have failed to move. 
kingdom of God comes not so much by startling 
VOL. I.—44 


The | pression (2 K 935) ; and though the execution of the 


sentence was deferred in vonsideration of the 
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king’s penitence, this man was the instrument 
chosen by J” for tle overthrow of the house of 
Ahab. 

The episode of Naboth’s vineyard produced a 
great change in the popular sentiment. It revealed 
the true character of the issues in E.’s conflict 
against idolatry. It showed the people, that while 
idolatry went hand in hand with injustice and 
crime, the religion of J” was the bulwark of right- 
eousness and liberty. Atthe same time, it opened 
their eyes to the real grandeur of the prophet in 
their midst, and doubtless we are to date from 
this event a great increase in his power as the 
prophet of J”. 

It is impossible to determine the extent and 
duration of E.’s subsequent labours, There are two 
other narratives, one of which brings lim into con- 
tact with Aliaziah, son of Ahab (B.c. ¢. 853), while 
the other implies that he lived on till the reign of 
Jehoram of Judah (e. 849-844). It is difficult to 
harmonize this chronology with that of 2K 3, 
which makes it clear that E.’s career ended and 
Elisha’s began before the death of Jehoshaphat 
(c. 874-849). It is possible, however, that Jehoram 
reigned for a time during the life of his father 
Jehoshaphat (2 K 8; the text is doubtful). 

According to the narrative in 2 K 1, Ahaziah, 
son of Ahab, having injured hinself by falling 
from a baleony of his palace, sends messengers to 
the shrine of Baal-zebub, god of Ekron, to inquire 
if he shall recover. On their way they are inter- 
cepted by Elijah, who indignantly asks them if 
there is not a God in Israel of whom they might 
inquire, and commands them to go back and tell 
the king that lis injuries will certainly prove 
fatal. When the messengers describe to the king 
the person who waylaid them, he immediately 
recognizes in him the old enemy of his house, and 
in the true spirit of Jezebel, his mother, sends out 
a band of fifty men to capture him. They find 
the prophet seated ‘on the top of the hill’ (name 
not given: Carmel, say some critics, but it is not 
on the way to Ekron). At his word, fire comes 
down from heaven and consumes them all. Another 
band of the same number meet the same fate. A 
third company is sent out, but their leader takes 
warning, adopts a humble tone, and he and his 
men are spared. E. then goes in person to the 
king, and repeats the declaration that his doom is 
sealed. 

This narrative differs widely in laneuage, style, 
and spirit from those of the preeeding group. ‘The 
prophet’s personal appearance has altered (18); his 
name has changed from 37x to the later form mx; 
and instead of being directly inspired and guided 
by J” as hitherto, he receives the word of prophecy 
from an angel (1* 5), ‘The representation of the 
prophet assumes gigantic proportions, but at the 
same time becomes rigid and lifeless: it ceases to 
be available as a pattern of human action’ (Ewald). 
The narrator tells the story, without apology, for 
the glorification of his hero; but no narrative in 
the OT presents greater moral difficulties. If it 
is regarded as literal history, one’s moral sense is 
shocked at the destruction of a great number of 
men whose only fault is obedience to the orders of 
their captainand their king. One cannot conceive 
the story to have been penned by the historian 
who related the parable of the still small voice at 
Horeb. The best comment on the story was sup- 
plied by Christ. He condemned with unmistakable 
ee a the vindictive spirit which His disciples, 

y citing the example of Elijah, sought to justify 
(Lk 9518), Others besides the disciples have used 
the story as an argument for persecution. E. was 
the patron of the Inquisitors. Even Calvin and 
Beza argued from this narrative that fire was the 
proper instrument of punishment for heretics. But 
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the story itself can hardly be regarded as history. It 
is rather one of those imaginative apologues— 
abundant in the schools of the seribes — which 
borrowed the names of ancient heroes to lend 
vividness and concreteness to abstract doctrines. 

The other narrative (2 Ch 21") is given only 
by the Chronicler, and bears distinct marks of late- 
ness. Jehoram, king of Judah, son-in-law of Ahab 
and Jezebel, having fallen under the spell of 
scnsuous Baal-worship, E. is represented as send- 
ing him a letter warning him that J” will bring a 
plague upon Judah, by which all the king’s house 
will be afflicted, and to which the king himself 
will early fall a victim, This is the only narrative 
which brings E. into connexion with the kingdom 
of Judah, and the only one which represents him 
as carrying ou his work by means of writing. 
The style and language of the letter correspond 
very closely with those of the Chronicler. 

The narrative of E.’s translation (2 K 21-18) re- 
turns to the lofty style of the writer of 1 K 17- 
19, 21. Ewald, indeed, regarded it as the work of 
the same great narrator; more recent critics con- 
sider that from a literary point of view it is more 
closely connected with the history of Elisha (2 K 
2198.) ἘΠ end is still more mysterious than his 
beginning. He alone shares with Enoch the glory 
of being ‘translated,’ so that he should not taste 
death (He 11°). Of him alone is it recorded, as of 
Christ (Lk 245), that he was earried up into 
heaven. He is residing at the ancient sanctuary 
of Gilgal (now Jiljilia, between Shechem and 
Bethel, not the town of the same name on the 
Jordan), where a prophetic guild is established, 
when he is a δι that the time of lis departure 
is come. His invisible Gnide calls him for the 
last time into solitude. ‘The appointed place is 
beyond Jordan, not now in the ravines of lis 
native Gilead, but southward in the wild region 
of Nebo, where his greatest forerunner fell asleep. 
As lie went to Horeb for inspiration in his time 
of spiritual storm and stress, so he is drawn in 
the final crisis of his life to the mountain region 
in which Moses was summoned to die, away 
from the face of man. Bnt he begins his last 
journey by visiting the prophetic gnilds at Bethel 
and Jericho, probably for the purpose of confirm- 
ing the young prophets in the faith. Wishing to 
spare Elisha the pain of witnessing the last hery 
ordeal, he tenderly entreats him to remain at 
Gilgal. His faithful companion cannot brook the 
idea of separation: he solemnly vows that he 
will never leave his master. At Bethel the sons 
of the prophets, foreboding E.’s coming removal, 
ask Elisha if he knows that his master 1s to be 
taken away from him. He knows it well, but is 
too straitened in spirit to speak of it, and entreats 
them to hold their peace. From Bethel E. pro- 
ceeds to Jericho, where he again endeavours to 
persuade his disciple to let him go on this journey 
alone; but Elisha repeats his vow. At Jericho 
some of the prophetic guild wish to question 
Elisha about the impending event, but he begs 
them to be silent. Fifty sons of the prophets 
ascend the heights above the city to watch the 
prophet as he descends with his disciple to the 
Jordan. They see him strike the river with Ins 
mantle; the waters part; the two men cross by 
the bed of the river and pass out of sight. As they 
approach their destination, E. asks his disciple if 
he has any last request to make. Elisha seeks ‘a 
double portion’ of his master’s spirit—not twice 

| E.’s inspiration, but the portion of an eldest son, 
who received twice as much as the younger sons 
(Dt 21%), ἘΠ replies that it is a hard request. 
Spiritual gifts are the most difficult of all to trans- 
mit. Nevertheless, he assures his follower that if 


| he prove his fitness for prophetic gifts by remain- 
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ing with his master to the end, and looking without 
fear on the dread messengers of the invisible world, 
his request will not be denied. They now enter 
the dark mountains of Moab. Somewhere here 
J” Himself laid His servant Moses to rest. No man 
knew the exact place. ‘The whole region is a 
sepulchre.’ As they still advance and talk to- 
gether, black clouds gather, a tempest descends, 
the air is filled with fire, and, ‘behold, there appear 
chariots of fire and horses of fire, and E. is taken 
up to heaven in a whirlwind.’ Elisha sees him no 
more. He rends his clothes, and mourns for his 
master as one mourns for the dead. He is bereft 
of the prophet who has been to him a father, and 
to Israel a power as great as its chariots and 
horsemen. But he has stood the severe test im- 
posed ae him, and receives the reward—the 
spirit of EK. rests upon him. Taking up the mantle 
which has fallen from his master, he returns from 
the scene of the translation to the Jordan, and 
puts his new power to the proof by striking the 
waters with the mantle and calling upon the God 
of Ehjah. ‘The waters divide as before, and he 
passes over on dry land. When the sons of the 
prophets at Jericho hear of what has happened, 
and perceive that the spirit of E. rests upon his 
disciple, they bow themselves to the earth and 
acknowledge Elisha as their new master. But the 
story of the translation awakens their scepticism, 
and they send out fifty strong men to make search 
for the missing prophet, Elisha trying in vain to 
dissuade them. For three days they prosecute 
the search among the mountains of Moab, expect- 
ing to find E. on some lonely peak or in some dark 
valley, cast away as at other times by the Spirit 
of J”. When they return and confess that the 
search has been vain, Elisha gently ehides their 
unbelief (2 K 218), 

E. is thus removed from the scene of his labours 
before the whole task laid upon him (1 K 19%) is 
finished. But Elisha and others enter into his 
labours, sons of the prophets animated by his 
spirit are raised up in hundreds, his teaching 
spreads, his spirit penetrates the nation. Then 
the harvest is reaped. After two short reigns the 
idolatrous house of Ahab falls (2 K 9). The 
enemies of J“ and of E. perish. Superstition dies 
hard, but there is never again any question of 
rivalry between J” and Baal. There is no more 
danger of Baal-worship becoming the national 
religion. It sinks into the superstition of a sect, 
known to later prophets as the remnant of Baal 
(Zeph 14), 

The weapons by which this reformation was ac- 
complished were mainly spiritual. It cannot be 
denied that some of E.’s own actions may have 
furnished an excuse for certain deeds of violence. 
It is like a Nemesis that the finishing touch has to 
be given to the work by a man of blood like Jehu. 
Yet it was not the fire and sword of Carmel, but 
the still small voice speaking in the schools of the 
prophets and the hearts of the faithful that again 
made Israel a people prepared for J’. 

E.’s moral power lies in the simplicity of his 
faith. He realizes the belief in J” intensely, and 
lives a heroic life in the strength of it. ‘J” before 
whom I stand’ is his favourite formula (1 K 17} 
18”), He stands erect and haughty before kings; 
but in the presence of J” he wraps his head in his 
mantle, or crouches to the ground with his face 
between his knees (1 K 18 19%). Stern and 
rugged by nature, a prophet monlded for heroic 
work in evil days, he is led through an experience 
which awakens in him the tenderness that is only 
to be found in union with strength. His personal 


history, especially the narrative of the breakdown 
and restoration of his faith, brings him into tonch 
He is so great 


with hnman beings in all ages. 


that readers of his story are not unthankful for 
his failings. ‘E. wasa man of like passions with 
us’ (Ja δῇ. 

Critics differ widely in their cstimates of the 
historical importance of E. Wellhausen thinks 
that his influence is appraised too highly in the 
biblical narratives. His struggle with Baal cannot 
have possessed the importance attributed to it 
from the point of view of a later time. Israel was 
never torn asunder by such a religious commotion 
as that described in] K 18. It was not Baal that 
brought about the fall of the house of Ahab, but 
common treason on the part of Jehu (Proleg. 291). 
Wellhausen is given to depreciating the part played 
by prophecy in the history of Israel. ‘In the eyes 
oi their contemporaries,’ he says, ‘the prophets 
were eompletely overshadowed by the kings; only 
to later times did they become the principal per- 
sonages.’ E. must hide his diminished head 
before Ahab. ‘ He effected nothing against the 
king, and quite failed to draw the people over to his 
side.” Wellhausen states no convincing reasons 
for this interesting view. There is probably more 
truth in the opinion of those who say that the 
history of Israel is essentially the history of 
prophecy. And Kuenen’s estimate of E. appears 
much fairer: ‘The consequences of the struggle 
with the Syrian Baal and the victory of Jahvism 
were most important. Had the issue of the con- 
flict been diflerent, the existence of J’-worship 
would have been at stake; the averting of this 
danger was an important result. From this period 
onward the belief in ‘‘J” the God of Israel” is 
assailed no longer. The prophets of the eighth 
century are able to start trom it as a universal 
conviction. For this foundation for their preach- 
ing they have to thank Elijah and his school’ 
(Lieligion of Israel, 1. 360). 

No OT hero fills a larger place in Jewish tradi- 
tion than Elijah. How he impressed the minds of 
his own people in after-ages is shown by the 
striking eulogium pronounced upon him by the 
son of Sirach (Sir 481"). It became a fixed belief 
that E. would appear again for the deliverance 
and restoration Ἢ; Israel. This is expressed in 
the very last words of the ΟἿ᾽ (Mal 4°*). Jesus 
teaches that this expectation was fulfilled by the 
appearance of John the Baptist (ΜῸ 17.115), Jesus’ 
ery on the cross, ‘ Eli, Eli,’ was mistaken for a call 
to Elijah to come for His deliverance (Mt 27”, 
Mk 1595), No prophet is mentioned so frequently 
in the NT as Antal The priests and Levites 
(Jn 1%) cannot understand John’s right to baptize, 
if he is neither the Christ, nor Ehjah, nor that 
prophet (like unto Moses, Dt 18"). As E. was 
with Moses in spirit at Smai and Nebo, so these two 
prophets appear together conversing with Jesus 
on the Mount of the Transfiguration (Mt 178, Mk 
94, Lk 9°). 

It only remains to be said that E. occupies a 
conspicuous place in the legends and rites of many 
peoples. Among the Jews he is the expected 
euest at every passover, for whom a vacant seat 
is reserved. Among the Greeks lie is the patron 
saint of mountains, and many summits in Greece 
are now called by lis name. In the Jtoman 
Catholic Church he is revered as the founder of 
the Order of the Barefooted Carmelites. By the 
Mohammedans he is often confounded with the 
great and mysterious El-Khudr, the Iternal 
Wanderer, who having drunk the water of life 
retains everlasting youth, and appears ever and 
anon to right the wrongs of men. E. is canonized 

ἔπ in the Greck and the Latin Church, his 
festival being on the 20th July. 
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ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OF.—This is the title 
of a lost pseudepigr. work which stands eighth in 
the stichometrical list of Nicephorus and tenth in 
an anonymous early list. In the first of these it 
is called Ἡλία προφήτου, and said to consist of 
316 verses. In the other its title is ᾿Ηλίον ἀποκά- 
λυψις. The Constitut. Apost. vi. 16 also contain 
a reference to a writing bearimg the name of 
Elijah. Origen (Comm. Mt 27°) informs us that 
this work was the source of the quotation in 
1 Co 2° ‘Things which eye saw not, and ear 
heard not,’ etc. Similar testimony is borne by 
Euthalius and others, and it is probable that the 
statement is correct, although Jerome (Comm. 
Is 64°, Lp. 57 ad Pamm.) denies it for apologetic 
reasons. On the other hand, there seems to be 
less probability in the statement of Epiphanins 
(Her. ch. 43), that Eph 54% ‘Awake thou that 
sleepest,’ etc., was quoted from the same Apoc. 
of Elijah. Origen makes no mention of this where 
he might be expected to do so, and Euthalins 
alleges that the words of Eph 5” are derived 
from a lost apocryphon which bore the name of 
Jeremiah. For further information and for the 
vatristic quotations in full, see Fabricius, Cod. 

seud., V.2. 1. 1070-1086; Schiirer, AJP It. iii. 
129 ff. J. A. SELBIE. 


ELIKA (xp>y), the Harodite, one of David’s 


‘Thirty’ (2 8 23%).—The name is omitted in B, , 


and in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11, possibly owing 
to the repetition of the gentilic ‘the Harodite.’ 
J. I’. STENNING. 

ELIM (o°>’y).—One of the stations in the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel (Ex 15%, Nu 33%); 
apparently the fourth station after the passage of 
the Red Sea, and the first place where the Israelites 
met with fresh water. It was also marked by an 
abundant growth of palm trees (cf. Ex 15%’, twelve 
wells and seventy palms). 

If the traditional site of Mt. Sinai be correct, the 
likeliest place for Elim is the Wady Ghurundel, 
where there is a good deal of vegetation, especially 
stunted palms, and a number of water-holes in the 
sand ; but some travellers have pushed the site of 
Elim farther on, and placed it almost a day’s 
journey nearer to Sinai, in the Wady Tayibeh, 
where there are again palm trees and a scanty 
supply of brackish water. The Greek monks who 
have located Elim at ΤΟΥ were probably guided 
thereto by the luxuriant palms and a special taste 
for the extravagant in miracle. The biblical 
account takes the Israelites from Elim to a camp 
by the sea; and this accords very well with the 
experience of travellers who go to Mt. Sinai by the 
southern route, camping one night in the Wady 
Ghurundel, and the next night by the shore of the 
Red Sea. 

It should be remembered, however, that grave 
doubts have been cast upon the popular identifica- 
tion of Mt. Sinai (see SINAI); and as these doubts 
turn, in part, upon the identification of Elim and 
of the encampment by the sea, we must be careful 
not to fall into a topographical reasoning in a 
circle, so as to identify Sinai by means of Elim, 
and then Elim by means of Sinai. 


recorded in Job 4. 5. 15. and 22. 


It has been suggested that the Elim of Ex 15, 
Nu 33, is only a variant form of the plural name 
Eloth which we find in 1K 9°, 2 Ch 817, a place 
which was certainly situated near the head of the 
gulf of Akabah, and whose name still survives in 
the Arabic Aileh (cf. the suggestive doublet of 
Hazeroth, Nu 1155, and Hazerim, Dt 275), If this 
be so, then the camp by the sea is to be sought for 
in the neighbourhood of Akabah, the position of 
Mt. Sinai is unknown, and the earlier stages of the 
journey of the children of Israel are to be sought 
in the line of the present Haj route from Egypt 
to Mecca. See Beke, Origines Biblicw, 1839; 
Baker Greene, The Hebrew Migration from Egypt, 
1879; Sayce, ΠΟΙ͂, 1894; and the art. Exopus 
(ROUTE). J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


ELIMELECH (ἰοὺς ‘God is king,’* so the 
name Malechiel).—The husband of Naomi and 
father of Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrathites of 
Beth-lehem-judah (cf. 1 5.171, He was driven by 
a famine into the country of Moab, where, after a 
residence of undefined length, he died. Ile is 
spoken of as if he were the head of a clan in the 
tribe of Judah (cf. Ru 91.8, This would be the 
Hezronites (1 Ch 2°, ef. Gn 461), 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ELIOENAI (-3yy>x ‘to J” are mine eyes’),—1. A 
Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4%), 2. A Benjamite (1 Ch 
78), 3. A descendant of David who lived after the 
Exile (1 Ch 324), 4. A son of Pashhur who had 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 1032), called in 1 Es 9” 
Elionas. 5. A son of Zattu who had committed 
the same offence (Ezr 10%’), called in 1 Es 9% 
Eliadas. 6. A priest (Neh 12%). 


ELIONAS.—1. (A ’EXwrds, B’EAtwvals), 1 Es 97%, 
—In Ezr 10”, ELIoENAL 2. (A ’EXiwrds, B -dés), 
1 Es 9 = Ezr 10°! ELIEZER. 


ELIPHAL (bx ‘God hath judged’).—One of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11%), called in 2 8 23% 
Eliphelet (wh. see). 


ELIPHALAT. — 1. (A ᾿Βλιφάλατος, B Ἐλειφάλα, 
AV Eliphalet), 1 Es 8%.—In Ezr 8% ELIPHELET. 
2. (EXedaddr), 1 Es 9% = Ezr 10% ELIPHELET. 


ELIPHAZ [1>x, possibly ‘God is fine gold’; but 
in the absence of analogous meanings this must be 
considered very doubtful. LXX generally ’EX¢ds 
(so A in Gn) or ’EX\edas (so B in Ch and Job, 
except 2") or "EXdaf (so A in Ch and Job, and ἢ 
in Gn 3615)] is the name of two foreigners (Arabs) 
mentioned in OT. 1. E. appears in the Edomite 
venealogy of Gn 36 (and hence 1 Ch 155) as son of 
Esau by Adah (vv.*), and father of Amalek by 
his Horite concubine Timnah (vv.!*?7), In v,!' 
various other sons are mentioned, as ‘the dukes 
that came of E. in the land of Edom,’ noticeable 
among them being ‘Duke Teman,’ and another is 
the well-known tribal name Kenaz. See further, 
art. Epom. 2. See next article. G. B. GRAY. 


ELIPHAZ (i>>x, LXX Ἐλιῴάς, an Idumean 
name, transposed=Phasael?).—Described as the 
first, and apparently the oldest and most Important, 
friend of Job. He is called ‘the Temanite.’ 
Teman was a son of Eliphaz, the eldest son of 
Esau (Gn 3615); and jp,” was a district of 
Idumwa, proverbially known for its wisdom (Jer 
497), It is mentioned in close connexion with 
Edom in Jer 49%, E. speaks at greater length 
than either Bildad or Zophar; his speeches are 
He is also more 
moderate in tone than the others ; his first speech, 
especially, is gravely tender towards what he holds 

* Or acc, to others, ‘ My god is Melek’ (the god-king). 
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to be Job’s errors. Many of his utterances, taken 
by themselves, contain important truth; but his 
orthodox statements and maxims fail to cover the 
facts of Job’s case. In his later speeches E. speaks 
more directly and sharply, but he never becomes 
violent or cruel. For an outline of his arguments, 
see JoB, BOOK oF. W. T. DAVISON. 


ELIPHELEHU (ποὺς ‘may God distinguish 
him,’ AV Elipheleh).—A doorkeeper (1 Ch 15** #4), 


ELIPHELET (obey ‘God is deliverance’).—4. 
One of David’s sons (2 S 5%, 1 Ch 147 (AV 
Eliphalet), 1 Ch 3&®=Elpelet of 1 Ch 14°). The 
double oecurrence of the name in Chronicles, as if 
David had had two sons named E., is probably due 
to a scribal error. 2. One of David’s mighty men 
(28 234=—Eliphal of 1 Ch 11%). 3. A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Ch 8%), 4. One of the sons of Adoni- 
kam who returned from exile (Ezr 8“8=Eliphalat 
of 1 Es 839, 5. A son of Hashum who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10®=Eliphalat of 1 Es 935), 


ELISABETH (Ἐλισάβετ [WH Ἔλει.1; Heb. yey 
‘God isan oath,’ Ex 6°%),—The wife of Zacharias, and 
the mother of John the Baptist (Lk 1°"), Τὸ, herself 
belonged to the priestly family of Aaron, and was a 
kinswoman (cvyyevls) of the Virgin Mary, though we 
do not know what the actual relationship was. She 
is described, along with Zacharias, as ‘righteous 
before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless.’ Upon her, 
however, had fallen what to a Jewish woman was 
the heaviest of misfortunes, the reproach of barren- 
ness. And not till she and her husband were 
‘well stricken in years’ was the promise of a son 
given them. | Five months later Elisabeth was 
visited in her home in the hill-country of Judah 
by her kinswoman Mary, and the degrec of illumi- 
nation which she had reached is proved by her 
addressing Mary as ‘the mother of my Lord’ (Lk 
1#), See ZACHARIAS, G. MILLIGAN. 


ELISEUS.—See E ISIIA. 


ELISHA (ye>x ‘God is salvation’; LX X ᾽Πλεισαῖε ; 
NT ᾿Ἑλισαῖος, AV Eliseus).—The son of Shaphat, of 
the tribe of Issachar, the disciple and successor of 
the prophet Elijah. He is first mentioned in the 
threefold commission with which Elijah is charged 
by J” at Horeb (1 Κα 1916. Obeying the divine 
voice, Elijah goes to Abel-meholah (‘meadow of the 
dance,’ probably ‘Ain Helweh) in the N. part of the 
Jordan Valley, not far from his native Gilead, 
where he finds E. ploughing with twelve yoke of 
oxen in one of the rich level fields of his father’s 
heritage, eleven yoke being with his servants, and 
he last with the twelfth (1919). Leaving the high- 
way, Elijah passes over to him, and throws his 
mantle over lis shoulders—a symbolic act of 
double significance: he adopts E. as his son, and 
invests him with the prophetic office. No word is 
spoken, but the symbol is understvod. Elijah, 

robably resuming his mantle, strides on, leaving 

ἢ, amazed at the sudden call, and bewildered by 
the necessity of making so tremendous a decision. 
But the young man’s natural shrinking froin so 
high a ealling—a hesitation similar to that of 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah—is quickly overcome by 
the consciousness that this is a call from God. 
Running after Elijah, he declares his readiness to 
follow hin, only begging permission to return and 
ceive the kiss of farewell to his father and mother. 
The mention of domestic ties opens Elijah’s eyes 
to the greatness of the sacrifice he is calling E. to 
make: perhaps it is too great for the youth; at 
any rate his choice must be voluntary and de- 
liberate ; the casting of the mantle over him was 
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in itself nothing. There is no accent of rebuke, 
but tender consideration for E.’s natural feelings, 
in the austere prophet’s testing words: ‘Go back 
again, for what have I done unto thee?’ E. how- 
ever, has made his choice. He is ready to leave 
father and mother, and houses and lands, and 
marks his act of self-renunciation by a sacrifice 
which has sacramental significance. Unyoking 
the oxen from his plough, he slays them, and 
taking the plough, the goad and the yokes for 
fuel, roasts the flesh of the oxen, and invites his 
people to a farewell feast. Then, having kissed 
his parents, he follows Elijah, and ministers unto 
him. One graphic touch indicates his relation to 
the greater prophet: he is referred to as ‘E. the 
son of Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of 
Elijah’ (2K3"). Theyseem to have been together 
some six or seven years (1 Kk 221], ῶ καὶ 1"), How 
and where this time was spent is not definitely 
stated. There is no evidence that Elijah ever 
called E. to be a dweller in desert solitudes. There 
are rather indications that during these years they 
lived in familiar intercourse with the sons of the 
prophets (2 K 2). The narrative of Elijah’s last 
journey shows the deep filial affection, as well as 
reverence, which he had awakened in his disciple. 
See ELIJAH. Tfrom the scene of the translation, 
Elisha returns bearing Elijah’s mantle, and endued 
with a ‘double portion’ of his spirit. Thus began 
a prophetic eareer in N. Israel which lasted for 
more than half a century, during the reigns of 
Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Joash. 

E. is Elijah’s spiritual successor, but he presents 
in many respects a striking contrast to his teacher. 
Only mistaphorically does he wear Elijah’s mantle: 
after its first display it appears no more. He 
wears the common garments (ΟΞ 2 Κα 9215), 
and carries the walking-staff of ‘ordinary grave 
citizens,’ sometimes using it for working miracles 
(2 καὶ 435), With his bald head, he does not escape 
unfavourable comparison with the prophet of the 
flowing locks (2 καὶ 2°5), E.1is no son of the desert. 
Brought up at a peaceful farm in the Jordan 
Valley, amid the sweet charities of home (1 Kx 1959), 
he always prefers human companionship. He 1s 
gsenerally found in cities, sojourning at Jericho 
among the sons of the prophets, or dwelling in his 
own house at Samaria or at Dothan (2 K 6.5 *). 
A prophet’s chainber is built for him by a lady of 
Shunem (410, Elijah’s power was derived from 
communion with J” in lonely mountains and 
valleys; E. is helped by the strains of music— 
‘the hand of J*’ is upon him when the minstrel 
plays (2 Ix 3"), 

Klijah’s short career was memorable for a few 
grand and impressive scenes, E.’s long career is 
marked by innumerable deeds of mercy. Doth in 
public and in private life his activity is incessant. 
He enters palaces not as an enemy, but as a friend 
and counsellor, Kings reverently address him as 
‘father’ (Ὁ Καὶ 6713"). The kings of Israel, Judah, 
and Moab eome to seek his advice in war (3), 
The king of Syria consults him in sickness, and 
offers him costly presents (87 8), The king of Israel 
comes to receive his parting counsels (13), His 
influence at court and in the army would immedi- 
ately secure a boon for a friend from the king or 
the captain of the host (4%). He is expert in 
canp-life, ambush, and scouting, and more than 
once is the means of saving the life of the king 
(610). Even more than in palaces is he welcome in 
the homes of the people. He is ‘the holy man of 
God who passeth by us continually’ (4°). Most of 
his miracles are deeds of gracious and homely 
beneficence. Elijah began his career by predict- 
ing a famine in the land; Τὸ, begins his by healing 
a spring, that there might not be ‘ from thence any 


| more death or barren land’ (274). 
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Several of E.’s recorded words and deeds seem to 
show how much he profited by the chastening 
experience—and it may be by the direct teaching 
—of Elijah. He has learned the lesson of tolera- 
tion: when Naaman inquires if it is possible to 
reconcile the homage due to Rimmon with loyalty 
to J”, E. sends him away with a word of peace 
(518), He knows how to temper justice with mercy ; 
he forgives his own and his country’s fierce enemics 
when he has them entirely in his hands (6%). Yet 
he has his master’s sternness when it is needed. 
He refuses to speak to Jehoram king of Israel, that 
‘son of a murderer’ (3 6). Not in vain was it 
prophesied at Horeb, ‘him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall E. slay.’ Itis EK. who devises 
the plot that leads to the overthrow of the house 
of Ahab (91%). And though he weeps for his 
country when he foresees the evil which the 
ferocious Hazael will bring upon Israel, yet he 
does not shrink from anomting him king of 
Syria (812. 18), 

Asa prophet E. had no new truth to proclaim. 
But he exercised a wide and lasting influence as 
the head of the prophetic guilds for inore than 
half a century. The sons of the prophets regard 
him with profound reverence (2), and obey him 
implicitly (9'). E.’s single aim is to complete the 
reforms begun by Elijah—to re-establish the 
ancient truth, and repel heathen superstition. He 
15. a statesman as well as a prophet. Among all 
the prophets, none intervene in the highest national 
affairs more boldly than E., and none so success- 
fully. For many years he eagerly watches every 
turn of events. When the nation is ripe for 
revolution, he summons the destined man at an 
opportune moment, puts an end to the Tyrian 
domination, and extirpates the base T'yrian super- 
stition. After the fall of the Omrite dynasty, he 
is the trusted friend and sagacious adviser of the 
house of Jehu, and the strength and inspiration of 
Israel in all its trials. Even to old age his zeal 
burns unquenchable: in the closing scene of his 
life the patriot is as evident as the seer; and his 
bequest to Israelis hope (13), E. has no stormy 
spiritual experience like his master, and does not 
hold such immediate converse with J”, yet he too 
has visions. He sees Elijah borne away to heaven 
by chariots and horses of fire; and at Dothan, 
when the town is surrounded by enemies, and his 
servant cries out to him in fear, he bids the young 
man look to the mountains, and see that they are 
full of chariots and horses of fire round about 
Elisha (612). 

It is impossible to arrange the events of E.’s life 
in chronological sequence. While the topography 
of the narrative is often precise, there is a singular 
want of definiteness as to personal names and 
dates. The only indication of time afforded by 
several of the anecdotes is the mention of the 
‘king of Israel’; but as no name is specified, the 
reader is left to conjecture which of the four kings 
who were the prophet’s contemporaries may be 
referred to. Τῦ 15 impossible to say in whose reign 


the cure of Naaman, or the attempt of the Syrians | 


to capture E., took place. In some cases oceurrences 
are obviously grouped together, aceording to the 
connexion of their contents (2 Καὶ 2. 4). In others 
no principle of arrangement is apparent, and the 
loose connexion of the narratives becomes very 
awkward. Forinstance, the siege of Samaria by the 
Syrians is described immediately after it has been 
stated that ‘the bands of Syria came no more into 
the land of Israel’ (6). Gehazi appearsin familiar 
intercourse with ‘the king of Israel’ after the 
account of his punishment with leprosy (57 84); 
and the visit of Joash to E. during the prophet’s 
last illness is related just after the mention of the 
death of Joash (13%). Most of E.’s deeds and 
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experiences are set down before the account of 
Jehu’s revolution ; but the prophet lived 45 years 
after that event, and his influence in the nation 
was certainly greater, and his deeds of beneficence 
probably more numerous, after than before the 
overthrow of his enemies. 

The narratives are for the most part a record of 
E.’s activity as a seer, diviner, and worker of 
miracles, rather than as a prophet in the usual 
sense of the word. The ordinary prophet is a 
revealer of spiritual truth, and a preacher of 
righteousness. If he is represented as working 
miracles at all, they are entirely subsidiary to his 
teaching functions. But the reminiscences and tra- 
ditions of E. represent him chiefly as a wonder- 
worker. He suspends the laws of nature (66), fore- 
sees future events (812), divines the secret thoughts 
of men (5% 613), and knows what events are happen- 
ing out of sight or at a distance (6%), 

It will be convenient (A) to group together E.’s 
deeds in his more private capacity, and afterwards 
(B) refer to his achievements as the friend and 
adviser of kings. 

A. (1) Recrossing the Jordan after Elijah’s trans- 
lation, E. either dwells or sojourns (14°) at Jericho, 
lately rebuilt (1 K 16*4) in a ‘pleasant situation’ 
(2 K 2"), the fertility of whose groves and gardens 
was due then, as always, to its perennial springs. 
At the time of E.’s visit one of these springs has 
noxious properties, which make it unfit for drink- 
ing, and injurious to the land (219), The citizens 
represent the facts to E., who, taking salt in a new 
vessel, casts it into the spring, and in the name of 
J” declares the water healed (274). (2) From Jericho 
KEK. goes to Bethel, which he had lately visited 
with Elijah (28%). Passing through the wooded 
gorge (now called the Wady Suweinit), which 
leads up to the town, he is met by a noisy troop of 
boys, who, though they were probably very respect- 
ful to the great and awful Elijah, stand in no fear 
of his youthful successor, and rudely greet him 


with shouts of ‘Go up, thou bald head!’ IE. turns 


and curses them in the name of J”, and two she- 
bears come out of the wood and rend forty-two of 
them in pieces. One naturally asks if this narra- 
tive is literal history. The extreme severity of 
the punishment is evidently out of all proportion 
to the offence. The deed is strikingly in contrast to 
E.’s conduct on other occasions (see especially 2 K 
620-22), One MS of the Sept. inserts the word 
ἐλίθαξον (‘they pelted him with stones’), the tran- 
seriber evidently feeling the moral difficulty. Some 
of the Rabbis say that E. was punished with sick- 
ness for the deed. The story probably had some 
basis in fact, but in its present form it reads like a 
folklore tale, of the kind familiar in all lands, 
intended for the admonition of rude and naughty 
children. (3) The widow of one of the sons of the 
prophets—the name and place are wanting—is in 
debt, and her sons are about to be taken away by 
her creditor and sold as slaves. She has nothing 
left in her house but a pot of oil, but E. causes the 
oil to multiply till it fills all the vessels she can 
borrow from her neighbours. Having sold the 
oil, she pays her debt, and lives with her sons on 
the surplus (2 K 4:--. (4) The next remimiscence 
(2 K 48-87) gives a charming picture of private life 
in Israel. As E. chances to pass the village of 
Shunem (now Sélam, three miles from Jezreel, on 
the slopes of little Hermon), lie is pressed to accept 
hospitality by a lady of substance. Whenever he 
passes that way again, he turns in to eat bread. 
The lady is so impressed by the character of the 
man of God that she persuades her husband to 
build a chamber on the roof of the house, to which 
the prophet may have free access at all times. As 
a, recompense for her kindness, E. grants her fondest 
wish; a child is born to her. After some years— 


the narrative goes on without break—her son dies 
of sunstroke. The lady rides to Carmel, and 
summons E., who comes and restores the boy ‘to 
life. (5) E. is next found residing at Gilgal, with 
the sons of the prophets, during a famine (438-51), 
People are subsisting on any roots that can be 
found. One of the young prophets brings home 
some wild gourds (nyps, Vulg. colocynthidas agri), 
and shreds them into the caldron. But when they 
begin to eat, the taste reveals the presence of 
poison, and they cry out, ‘O man of God, there is 
death in the pot.’ ‘Bring meal,’ answers the 
wonder-worker, and forthwith the dish is rendered 
harmless and wholesome. (6) Apparently during 
the same famine, while E. is still living at Gilgal, 
he is visited by a farmer from Baal-shalishah (4#*), 
who brings lim a present of first-fruits—twenty 
loaves of new barley and a sack full of fresh ears of 
corn (Lv 2 234), E. bids his servant set them 
before a hundred men. The servant hesitates, but 
the small supply is miraculously rendered sufficient 
for the whole company. (7) The next narrative 
(2 IX 5) gives an account of the healing of Naaman 
—the only miracle of Τὸ, which is referred to in the 
NT (Lk 47), Naaman, commander-in-chief of 
the army of Syria, being afilicted with the most 
malignant kind of leprosy (the white variety, v.*), 
hears of the prophet in Samaria through a Hebrew 
maid, kidnapped in a border foray and taken into 
his househol He resolves to visit the great healer. 
When he arrives at the prophct’s door, attended by 
his train of horses and chariots, E. sends a servant 
to direct him to go and bathe seven times in the 
Jordan. Naaman, who has expected a deferential 
reception and a striking ceremonial, is enraged by 
the seeming want of courtesy, and even more by 
the nature of the prescription. But his servants 
calm his ruffled temper; and when he obeys the 
prophet’s command, his flesh comes again as the 
flesh of a httle child. He returns to thank and 
reward his benefactor, but E. refuses to touch any 
of the presents which are pressed on his accept- 
ance. aaman, made to feel by E.’s self-denial 
that the glory is due to E.’s God, resolves to be- 
come a worshipper of J’. He asks permission to 
take earth from Israel, that he may erect an altar 
to the God of Israel; his idea being the popular 
one, that J” was a local deity, and could only be 
worshipped on his own soil. E. does not seek to 
correct his mistake. He even gives the proselyte 
permission to continue to pay outward homage to 
Rimmon, the god worshipped by the king of Syria 
(59% 19), Naaman having departed in peace, vhs 
servant Gehazi follows him, and by dint of lying 
obtains the treasure which E. refused. But HE. 
divines his dishonesty, and dooms him and his 
house to be afflicted with the leprosy of Naaman 
for ever (537. (8) The sons of the prophets, who 
are increasing in numbers, resolve to build a larger 
dwelling-place by the Jordan, While they are 
engaged in felling trees, the head of a borrowed axe 
flies off and falls into the water. It would be vain 
to search for it in the deep and turbid river. But 
a cry brings the man of God to the spot. He 
breaks off a stick and casts it into the stream, and 
forthwith the iron comes to the surface, and is 
restored to its possessor. 

Bb. The remaining narratives exhibit E. in his 
relation to kings and rulers, and recount some of 
his services to his country as an inspired seer and 
wise counsellor. (1) E. is with the confederate 
armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom, in a campaign 
against Mesha, king of Moab @ K 32°), His 
presence is not discovered till the armies are 
perishing for lack of water. When the three kings, 
in their extremity, come to him for counsel, he 
refuses to have anything to do with the king of 
Israel, bidding him go to the prophets of his father 
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Ahab and his mother Jezebel. But out of respect 
for Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, he consents to give 
his advice. When a minstrel plays before him 
and the hand of J” is upon him, he commands that 
deep trenches be dug, and prophesies that though 
they shall see no rain, yet the valley will be filled 
with water. His orders are obeyed, and next 
morning, owing to a plentiful fall of rain high 
among the mountains of Moab, the torrents swell, 
and all the country is filled with water. (2) The 
next narrative (2 K 6°“*) presents the prophet in 
a very pleasing light, fearless though an host 
encamps against him, confident though war rises 
against him, and magnanimous in his treatment of 
his baffled enemies. Marauding bands of Syrians 
have made numerous incursions into the north 
country, but all their movements have been 
mysteriously checkmated. Whenever they have 
laid an ambush in ‘such and such a place,’ E. has 
warned the king of Israel to avoid the spot, thereby 
saving the king’s life ‘not once nor twice.’ Ben- 
hadad, finding all his designs frustrated, begins to 
suspect treachery in his camp. When he hears 
the true explanation, he sends a strong force of 
horses and chariots to Dothan to capture Elisha. 
After comforting his alarmed servant with a vision 
of the spiritual hosts that always surround the 
dwellings of the just, the prophet goes down to 
meet the Syrians, and in answer to his prayer 
they are struck with blindness (8110, a word found 
only here and in Gn 191}, probably meaning 
illusion, ἀβλεψία). Then telling them, evidently 
not without a relish of the ludicrous aspect of the 
situation, that they have lost their way and come 
to the wrong city, he offers to conduct them to the 
person whom they are seeking. He leads them 
into the heart of Samaria. When their eyes are 
opened in answer to I.’s prayer, they find them- 
selves at the mercy of the enemy. The king 
would have destroyed them, but I. enjoins him 
to set food before them, and send them back to 
their master. An enemy at once so powerful and 
so merciful makes such an impression npon_ the 
Syrians that their marauding expeditions entirely 
cease. (3) The next incident (6*:), thongh,intro- 
duced without remark immediately after the last, 
evidently occurred at a different time. The king 
of Syria gathers a great army to besiege Samaria. 
E. encourages the men of Israel to defend their 
city to the last. When the besieged are reduced 
to famine, he still counsels no surrender, and 
heartens the people with the prophecy of coming 
deliverance. The king of Israel—who is not 
named—wishes to capitulate. He vents his help- 
less rage upon E., and vows to take his life, 
because the prophet will not swerve from his 
purpose even when the people of the city are eat- 
ing the flesh of their own children. While E, is in 
his house giving counsel to the elders of Israel, he 
divines that a messenger of the king is on his way 
to take his life, and that the king is following 
close behind. When the king enters, the prophet 
declares that on the morrow there will be abund- 
ance of food at the gate of the city. One of the 
king’s officers sneers at the sanguine prediction : 
‘Yes, no doubt, J” will open windows in heaven! 
And yet can this thing be?’ E. retorts that the 
officer will see the abundance, but shall not eat of 
it. During the night there is a panic in the Syrian 
host, the camp is deserted, and every part of the 
prophecy fulfilled, (4) We next find I’. at Damascus. 
tlaving heard of the mortal sickness of Benhadad, 
he realizes that the time has come to execute the 
commission which Elijah received at Sinai, by 
anointing Hazael to be king of Syria. No sooner 
does E., whose fame as a prophet has now spread 
far beyond Israel, enter the city of Damascus, than 
the tidings are carried te the palace. Ming Ben- 
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hadad immediately sends Hazael, his commander- 
in-chief, laden with presents, to inquire of the seer 
if he may recover of his sickness. [.’s reply is un- 
certain; according to one reading, he bids Hazael 
return and tell the king that he shall surely 
recover ; according to another reading (the kéthibh, 
and therefore probably authentic), Hazael is to 
reply that Benhadad shall surely die. At any 
rate, Τὸ, leaves Hazael in no doubt that the king is 
not to recover, and that his successor is none other 
than Hazael himself. But it isa hard task which 
J” has laid upon E.—to anoint the man whom he 
knows as the destined scourge of Israel. E., as he 
looks steadfastly in the fierce captain’s face and 
foresees the coming evil, bursts into tears. When 
Hazael inquires what this weeping means, Εὖ, shows 
him his future. The Syrian, who has no ear for the 
tale of Israel’s sufferings, and thinks only of the 
promise of personal distinction, replies ironically 
that the fal is too great for a dog like him. But 
E. assures him in plain words that J” has chosen 
him to be king of Syria. (5) The chief business of 
E.’s life is to avenge the crimes and apostasy of 
the house of Ahab. The mission to anoint Jehu 
king over Israel, which Elijah did not live to fulfil, 
must be carried out by his successor. During a 
war between Israel and Syria for the possession of 
Ramoth-gilead, Ahab’s son Jehoram is wounded, 
and goes home to Samaria to be cured. His 
ally the king of Judah leaves the army, and goes 
to visit him (8385), During their absence E. calls 
one of the sons of the prophets, and sends him to 
Ramoth-gilead, with instructions to seek out Jehu, 
and secretly anoint him king. As soon as Jehu 
divulges the secret to his brother officers, they 
proclaim lim king, and the whole army at once 
espouses his cause. The nation has long been 
ready for a change, and the house of Omri falls 
without being able to strike a blow in self-defence 
(011.),. (6) E. lives to extreme old age, and his last 
thoughts are given to lis country. It is sad to 
reflect that, in spite of all his labours, Israel has 
become feeble and dependent. During the reigns 
of the pusillanimous sons of Jeln, the Syrians have 
done to Israel according to their will, and the 
nation has more than once been brought to the 
verge of extinction. But Jehu’s grandson Joash is 
a youth of great promise, and E. sees in him one 
capable of making Israel once more independent 
and prosperous, ‘l'he young king comes down to 
visit the aged prophet as he lies on his peaceful 
death-bed (13138), The king is moved to tears. 
No words could be more appropriate than those in 
which he addresses the prophet: ‘My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.’ E. has still the spirit of the master to 
whom he first applied these words (2 K 2"). To 
impress on the young king’s mind a sense of his 
duty, he uses a fine piece of symbolism. The 
window is opened eastward, toward the country 
of the enemy, the king’s bow is pointed in that 
direction, the prophet’s consecrating hand is laid 
on the king’s right hand, and ‘the arrow of J”s 
deliverance, of deliverance from Syria,’ is dis- 
charged. ‘The king is then commanded to take up 
a sheaf of arrows and smite the ground. Hesmites 
only three times, and halts. This does not please 
the zealous old prophet: before closing his eyes he 
would fain have foreseen that the enemies of 
tlle people of J” would be defeated five or six 
times; as it is, the king has only energy enough to 
smite them thrice. 

There is one other tradition regarding E., and 
that the most marvellous of all. His wonder- 
working power does not terminate with his life. In 
the spring of the year after his decease a burial is 
taking place in the cemetery which contains his 


sepulchre, when it chances that a band of maraud- | 
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ing Moabites comes in sight. The mourners, in 
their eagerness either to attack or to escape from 
the invaders, hastily place the corpse in the tomb 
of Elisha. No sooner does the body touch the 
bones of the prophet than the dead man revives 
and stands upon his feet (13°) 

The foundation of E.’s character is laid in the 
strong affections of his home-life (1 K 19”). He 
learns to call the great ascetic prophet [115 ‘ father,’ 
but he never ceases to be attached to his fellow- 
men, While his career is less impressive than that 
of Elijah, his achievement is to make a common life 
illustrious. It cannot be said that all the narra- 
tives show him in an equally favourable light, 
but on the whole he is represented as humane, 
large-minded, tender-hearted, a prophet called to 
comfort, lieal, and reconcile. Interesting side- 
lights are thrown on his character. His quick per- 
ception of the fitness of things is evidenced by lus 
choice of beasts for a burnt-offering and fuel for 
his sacrifice (1 K 1031), his sense of humour by lis 
treatment of the Syrian emissaries (2 K 6"), and 
iis tenderness of heart by his tears over Israel’s 
coming misfortunes (2 K 8"). He is constantly (29 
times in all) called the man of God, and he proves 
his love of God by loving men. His religion is to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afiliction 
(2 Ik 41). And amid all the seductions of court 
favour he retains the true prophetic simplicity of 
character and contempt for worldly wealth (5%). 
Like his great master Elijah, he is eulogized by 
the son of Sirach (Sir 48}*"1"), 

Some of E.’s miracles—the dividing of the 
Jordan, tlie increase of the widow’s oil, the restora- 
tion of the Shunammite’s son—are almost identical 
with the recorded miracles of Elijah. The heal- 
ing of the leper and the sapere ef of the barley 
loaves bring to mind some of the miracles of Jesus. 
But it has often been remarked that to find 
parallels to the miracles of the iron axe-head made 
to swim, the noxious well healed with salt, the 
poisoned pot rendered harmless with meal, and the 
dead man quickened by the touch of the prophet’s 
bones, we must go outside tlie Scriptures. Stanley 
says that ‘ E.’s works stand alone in their likeness 
to the acts of the mediaeval saints. There alone in 
the sacred history the gulf between biblical and 
ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.’ And 
Farrar compares the stories of E. to ‘other Jewish 
haggadoth, written for edification in the schools of 
the prophets, but no more intended for perfectly 
literal acceptance in all their details than the life 
of St. Anthony or St. francis.’ 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church, his 
festival being on the 14th of June. 
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Renan, Hist. of People of Isr. (Eng. tr.), it. 229 ff. ; Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lect. p. 94f.; Maurice, Prophets and Kings, 142; 
Liddon, Sermons on OT Subjects, 195-334. 

J. STRACHAN, 

ELISHAH (ngiby, ἜἘλισά, ᾽᾿Βλεισαί, Llisa).—The 
eldest son of Javan according to Gn 105, In Ezk 
27’ the Tyrians are said to lave procured their 

he ‘isles’ or ‘coastlands’ of E. 
purple dye from the ‘isles’ or ‘coastlands® of 1, 
which shows that we must look for the locality In 
the Greek seas. Josephus (Ant. 1. vi. 1) identified 
E. with the Aolians; phonetically, however, this 
is impossible; moreover, Greek ethnology made 
ffolus the brother, and not the son, of lon, the 
ΠΕΡ. Javan. Many modern writers liave seen Elis 
in E.; but the name of Elis properly began with 
digamma, and is probably the same as the Lat. 
vallis, Dillmann proposed to identify E. with 
Southern Italy, and Movers with Carthage; both 
identifications, however, are inconsistent with the 
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statement that it was the source of the purple dye, 
and it is difficult to find any name on either thie 
Italian or the African coast which can be com- 
pared with that of Elishah. 

The Tel el-Amarna tablets have thrown a new 
light on the question. Several of them are letters 
to the Pharaoh from ‘the king of Alasia,’ a 
eountry which a hieratic docket attached to one 
of them identifies with the Egyptian Alsa. Alsa, 
sometimes read Arosa, was overrun by ThothmesIII., 
and is mentioned in the list of his Syrian conquests 
engraved on the walls of Karak (Nos. 213 and 
236). Maspero (Reeueil de Travaux, x. p. 210) 
makes Alsa or Alasia the northern part of Cole- 
Syria. An unpublished hieratic papyrus, however, 
now in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, which de- 
scribes an embassy sent by sea to the king of 
Gebal in the time of the high priest Hir-Hor, 
states that the Egyptian envoys were wrecked on 
the coast of Alsa, where they were afterwards 
hospitably entertained by the queen of the country. 
Alsa or Alasia therefore must have adjoined the 
Mediterranean, and Winckler and W. Max Miiller 
accordingly propose to see in it the island of 
Cyprus. Conder had already suggested that 

asia and E. are one and the same. The tio 
chief objections to the identification with Cyprus 
are that the ordinary Eeyptian name of that 
island was Asi, and that Thothmes 1Π|. includes the 
country among his Syrian conquests. 

It is tempting to identify E., on the phonetic 
side, with the Greek Hellas. We might assume 
that the Egyptian form of the name, Alsa, was 
taken from the cuneiform Alasia, in which the 
initial aspirate of the Greek would not be expressed. 
But the Homeric poems seem to show that the 
name of Hellas could not have migrated from 
its original home in northern Greece to the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean so early as the age of 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets. Moreover, as late as 
the reign of the Assyrian Sargon, Cyprus was still 
known to the inhabitants of Asia as ‘the country 
of the Ionians,’ not of the Hellenes, while a Yivana 
or ‘Jonian’ is mentioned in two of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters. The termination of Alasia im- 
plies a Greek adjective in -σίος, and it is possible 
that Crete, rather than Cyprus, is intended by the 
name, 

LITERATURE.—Sayce, HCI 1380; Conder, Bible and the East. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

ELISHAMA (ypyr>s ‘God has heard’).—4. A 
prince of the tribe of Ephraim at the census in the 
wilderness, son of Ammihud, and grandfather of 
Joshua (Nu 110 28, 1 Ch 7%), 2. One of PDavid’s 
sons, born in Jerusalem (2 § 56, 1 Ch 38 147). 3. 
In 1 Ch 3° by mistake for Elishua (which see) of 2S 
5°, 1Ch 145, 4 A descendant of Judah, son of 
Jckamiah (1 Ch 2"). 5, The father of Nethaniah, 
and grandfather of Ishmael, ‘of the seed royal,’ 
who killed Gedaliah at the time of the Exile (2 K 
25”, Jer 41’). Jerome, following Jewish tradition, 
identifies him with No. 4. See Sayce ΠΟΙ͂ 380f. 
6. A scribe or secretary to Jehoiakim (Jer 361% 30. 21), 
7. A priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the law 
in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 178). BR. M. Boypn. 


ELISHAPHAT (nsvh>s ‘God hath judged ’).—One 
of the captains who helped Jehoiada to instal king 
Joash (2 Ch 233). 


ELISHEBA (ὑπ ‘God is an oath’), LXX, 
᾿λεισάβεθ B,’Edodfer ΑἹ (cf. Lk 17, daughter of 
Aiminadab, sister of Nahshon, a prince of the | 
tribe of Judah, and wife of Aaron. The name 
occurs only in [ux 67 (7). W. C. ALLEN. 


ELISHUA (nwbx, 2 S 5,1 Ch 145).—A son of 
David born at Jerusalem. The variant in 1 Ch 3°, 


yoy s, is due to the similar name occurring in the 
next line. J. Ἐν STENNING. 


ELIUD (EA:od5).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 1"). 
See GENEALOGY. 


ELIZAPHAN (ρα ‘God has protected’; ef. 
Phoen. 2pa35s, ᾿Ἐλεισαφάν).----ἅ, Prince of the Kohath- 
ites, son of Uzziel, Nu 3%, 1 Ch 158 (᾿Πλισαφάτ), 
2Ch 293 = Elzaphan (jyby, ᾿Ελεισαφάν), Ex 6%, Ly 
107 P. 2. Zebulun’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 34” ἢ). G. H. BATTERSBY. 


ELIZUR (nsx ‘God is a Rock,’ ef. ZURIEL, 
’EXetoovp).—Prince of Reuben at the first census (Nu 
15 210 734.35 1918 P), A similar name occurs in the 
Zinjerli inscriptions (8th cent. B.c.), Bir-tsir, ‘the 
god Bir is a rock’ (Hommel, Ane. Heb. Trad., 
320), or Bar-tstir, ‘son of a rock’ (D. H. Miiller). 

G. H. BATTERSBY. 

ELKANAGH (a3p>x ‘God has possessed ’).—4. The 
second son of Korah, brother to Assir and Abi- 
asaph, one of the clans of the Korahites (Ex 6%). 
We are told that ‘the children of Korah died not’ 
in the overthrow of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
(Nu 26"), 2. Theson of Jeroham, the son of Elihu, 
the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, an Ephraimite 
of Ramathaim-zophim,* of the hill country of 
Ephraim, the husband of Hannah, his favourite 
wife, and Peninnah. Hannah felt her childlessness 
very much, especially as Peninnah mocked her 
for it; but E. endeavoured to comfort her. At 
length, after several yearly visits to the temple at 
Shiloh, Hannah was promised a-son. ‘This son was 
called Samuel, and Hannah and her husband offered 
him to the Lord when he was but an infant, and 
left him with Eli on their return to Ramah (J § 1}.- 
on), 3. The son of Assir, the son of Korah (1 Ch 
6%), apparently identical with (1), and an ancestor 
of (2). 4 The father of Zauph or Zophai (1 Ch 
G76 35), 5, An ancestor of Berechiah, the son of 
Asa, ‘that dwelt in the villages of the Netopha- 
thites’ (1 Ch 9:6. 6, One of David’s mighty men, 
a Korahite (1 Ch 12°). 7. One of the two door- 
keepers for the ark (1 Ch 15%), perhaps identical 
with (6). 8. ‘That was next te the king,’ slain in 
the reign of Ahaz with ‘Maasciah the king’s son, 
and Azrikam the ruler of the louse,’ by Zichri, ‘a 
mighty man of Ephraim’ (2 Ch 287), 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ELKIAH (λκειά). — An ancestor of Judith, 
Jth 8}, 


ELKOSHITE (vpbyn, LX_X’EAxecatos).—A gentilic 
adjective employed to describe the prophet Nahum 
(11), implying that a place named Elkosh was his 
birthplace. Three identifications have been pro- 

osed for the latter. (1) Jerome (in his Comm.) 
ocates Elkosh at a village in Galilee named Jélcesi 
(cf. also Capcernaum=non} 1939 (ἢ), ‘village of 
Nahum’). (2) Ina work ascribed to Epiphanius, 
On the Prophets, how they died and where they 
were buried, we are told that ‘Nahum was of 
Elkosh, beyond Bét Gabré, of the tribe of Simeon.’ 
This Bét Gabré is Beit Jibrin, the ancient Kleu- 
theropolis, N.E. of Lachish. (3) Medieval tradition 
connected Nahum with “kush on a tributary of the 
Tigris, 2 days’ journey N. of Mosul (Nineveh). We 
must be content to leave the propliet’s birthplace 
uncertain, although weighty considcrations plead 


* For this name see art. RaMATHAIM-zornim. In 1 Ch 626-28 
and 23-25 Saniuel is represented as a Levite, and the three names, 
Elihu, Tohu, Zuph, appear as Eliah, Nahath, Zophai (626-28); 
Eliel, Toah, Zuph (Kethibh Ziph) (682-35), 1 is noticeable that 
in the first of these places there is no connecting link between 
the Elkanah mentioned and Samuel. The usual explanation 
given of this apparent discrepancy is that the Levites in any 
particular city were counted as part of the tribe amongst whom 
they were dwelling ; but this does not seem very satisfactory. 
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in favour of the second of the above identifica- 
tions. 
LITERATURE.—A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Introd. § 1; Nestle, 


Zettsch, ἃ. deutsch. Pal. Vereins, i. 222 ff. (transl. in PHISt 
(1879), p. 136 1f.); G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 231n. 


J. A. SELBIE. 

ELLASAR (10x, Ἑλλασάρ, Pontus). — Arioch, 
king of Ellasar, was one of the vassal Babylonian 
kings who took part along with their suzerain, 
Chedor-laomer of Klam, in his campaign against 
Canaan (Gn 14). In the early days of Assyri- 
ology (see I’. Lenormant, La Langue primitive de 
la Chaldée (1875), pp. 377-379) he was already 
identified by the decipherers of the cuneiform 
inscriptions with Eri-Aku, king of Larsa, who 
was called Rim-Sin (or Rim-Agu) by his Semitic 
subjects. The identification has now been verified 
by further discoveries, which have shown that 
Eri-Aku was a contemporary of Kudur-Lagamar 
(Chedor-laomer) of Elam, Tudghula or Tid‘al, and 
Khammurabi or Ammi-rabi, whom recent research 
has proved to be the Am-raphel of Genesis. Larsa 
is now represented by the mounds of Senkereh, in 
Lower Babylonia, on the east bank of the Euphrates 
and about midway between the sites of Erech 
(Warka) and Ur (Mukayyar). One of its early 
names was Ararma, and it was celebrated for its 
temple and worship of the Sun-god (see Sayee, 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 166, 167). 
The temple, called Bil-Uri by the Semites, was of 
very ancient date, and had been restored by Ur- 
Banu (2), B.c. 2700, by Khammurabi, by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and by Nabonidus. Among the ruins of 
its library and tombs Loftus found fragments of a 
mathematical work (Chaldea and Susiana, pp. 
255, 256). ‘The biblical form of the name probably 
represents οὐ Larsa, ‘the city of Larsa’ (but see 
Ball’s note on Gn 14! in Haupt’s ΟἽ). 


LITERATURE. —Sayce, ΠΟΛ 165ff.; Loftus, Chaldea and 
Susiana, 240 ff. ; Delitesch, Wo lag das Paraities ? 2238. ; Tiele, 
Gesch. i, 86; Schrader, COT on Gni14. See also Hommel’s art. 
BABYLONIA, Ὁ. 2266 in present vol., and his Ancient Iebrew 
Tradition, 148 1. A. ἢ, SAYCE. 


ELM.—A mistranslation of AV for ferebinth 
(Hos 41%), 


ELMADAM (Ἐλμαδάμ, AV Elmodam, perh. Ξε ΤΌΝ 
Gn 10%).—An aneestor of Jesus (Lk 8338, See 
GENEALOGY. 


ELNAAM (outs ‘God is pleasantness’).—The 
father of two of David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11%). 


ELNATHAN (γοῦν ‘God has given’; οἵ, jn’), 2K 
24°, Jer 267% 3612-25, Ezr 818—4. The father of 
Nehushta, the mother of Jehoiachin. 2. The son 
of Achbor. A person of influence in Jehoiakim’s 
court. He was the chief of those sent to Egypt to 
fetch Uriah, who had offended Jehoiakim by his 
prophecy, and one of those who had entreated 
Jehoialkim not to burn the roll. It is possible that 
(1) and (2) are the same person, but by no means 
certain when we consider the commonness of the 
name. ὃ. The name occurs no fewer than three 
times in the list of those sent for by Ezra when he 
encamped near Ahava in the course of his journey 
to Jerus., twice among the chief men, and also as 
one of the teachers. But it is extremely probable 
that the second occurrence of the name is a corrupt 
reading, arising out of the following name Nathan. 


F. H. Woops. 
ELOHIM.—See Gop. ELOQHIST.—See ΠΕΧΑ.- 
TEUCH. 


ELOI.—See Kut. 
ELON (js ‘a terebinth’).—4. Of the tribe of 


Zebulun, one of the minor judges (Jg 124-2), All 
that is told of him is simply that he judged Israel 
for ten years, that he died, and was buried in Elon 
(nox) in Zebulun. The MT points pbx Aijalon; 
but the distinction thus made between the name 
of the judge and his burying-place is quite arbitrary. 
Baer, Libri Jos. ef Jud. p. 98, reads jx Elon, in 
both verses. 2 A son of Zebulun (Gn 464, Nu 9656, 
where gentilic name EHlonites occurs). 3. A Hittite, 
the father-in-law of Esau (Gn 2674 36°). 
G. A. COOKE. 

ELON (Sx), Jos 19%.—A town of Dan, perhaps 
the same as Elon-beth-hanan (1 K 45), which was 
in Solomon’s province corresponding to the terri- 
tory of Dan. The site of Ananiah seems too far 
E., being in Benjamin. In some MSS Elon and 
Beth-hanan are made distinct places, in which case 
the latter may be Ananiah, and the former is 
unknown unless Aijalon was the original reading. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN.—See ELon. ELOTH.— 

See ELATH. 


ELPAAL (Sypby ‘God of doing’ (?)).—The head of 
a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8-138), See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELPARAN (Gn 145).—See PARAN. 


ELPELET (nbsby, AV Elpalet).—One of David’s 
sons== ELIPHELET No. l. 


EL-SHADDAI.—See Gop. 


ELTEKEH (Jos 19"! npaby, 21 sxpnby).— A town 
of the territory of Dan, mentioned in connexion 
with Ekron and Gibbethon. It is probably the 
same as Altalu (Al-ta-ku-u), a town mentioned in 
the Prism Inscription of Sennacherib as the scene 
of the defeat of the Philistines and their Egyp. 
allies by the Assyrians in the days of Hezekiall. 
G. A. Smith (Mist. Geog. p. 236) urges that Altaku 
(Eltekeh) cannot have been situated up the valley 
of Aijalon, where it is marked on the PAF map, 
for such a site is unsuitable as the meeting-place 
of the main Assyr. and Egyp. armies. The PEF 
identification may, however, be correct, and the 
fight may have been between detachments. Yet 
a site near Ekron suits Sennacherib’s narrative, 
for after taking Altaku he tells us next that he 
took Ekron (Am-kar-ru-na), In any case it is 
improbable that the retreat of Sennacherib was 
the result of the encounter. W. Τὰ BARNES. 


ELTEKON (ροῦν), Jos 15°.—A town of Judah, 
noticed with Maarath and Beth-anoth. It was in 
the mountains. The site is unknown. Possibly 
Tekoa. 


ELTOLAD (abinby), Jos 15%°.—A town in the ex- 
treme 8. of Judah, given to Simeon (19*) ; probably 
Tolad (1 Ch 4%), The site is unknown. 


ELUL (dx, "EAovA, Hlud, Neh 6", 1 Mac 14”).— 
See TIME. 


ELUZAI (ays ‘God is my strength’).—One of 
the mighty men who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 
195), 


ELYMAEANS.—See ELAMITES. 


ELYMAIS (EAvuats)—This name, which repre- 
sents the OT ELAM, was given to a district of 
Persia, lying, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744), 
along the southern spurs of Mt. Zagros, S of Media 
and N of Susiana. In 1 Mac 6', according to the 
common reading, which is adopted by the AV, 
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Klymais is named as a rich city in Persia. No 
such city, however, is mentioned elsewhere, except 
by Josephus (Ant. XH. ix. 1), who is simply follow- 
ing 1 Mac. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
we should correct the text with A (ἐν ’EXvues), 
δ (ἐν Aduots), and most cursives, and read ‘in Ely- 
mais in Persia there was a city’; so Fritzsche and 
RY. In the year B.c. 164 Antiochus Epiphanes 
made an unsuccessiul attack upon the rich treas- 
ures of a temple of Artemis in this province, but 
the name of the place is unknown. Polybius 
(xxxI. 11), like 1 Mac, merely speaks of the temple 
as being in Elymais; while Persepolis, which is 
mentioned by the later account in 2 Mac 9°, was 
not situated in this district. Comp. Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comment.), and Strack and Zockler on 
1 Mac 61, H. A. WHITE. 


ELYMAS.—See BARJESUS. 
ELYON,—See Et ELyon, Gop. 


ELZABAD (ξὺν ‘ God hath given ’).—4. A Gadite 
chief who joined David (1 Ch 1219. 2, A Korahite 
doorkeeper (1 Ch 267). 


EMADABUN (Ἡμαδαβούν, AV Madiabun, after 
the Aldine text Μαδιαβοῦν), 1 Es 558 (566 LXX).—E,, 
of the sons of Jesus (AV ‘the sons of Madiabun’), 
is mentioned among the Levites who super- 
intended the restoration of the temple. There is 
no corresponding name in the parallel Ezr 3°, and 
it is omitted in the Vulg.: it is probably due to a 
repetition of the name which follows, Πἰλιαδούν. 

Η. St. J. THACKERAY. 

EMATHEIS (B ᾿Ἔμαθθις, A ’Euabels, AV Ama- 
theis), 1 Es 9%,—Called ATHLAI, Ezr 1038, 


EMBALMING.—See MEDICINE. 


EMBROIDERY was the ornamentation of cloth, 
usually linen, by means of variegated colour and 
artistic design. 

(1) γε tashbéz (the verb in Pi. and Pu. occurs Ex 
2850. 89 [all], the noun περ 8 times in Ex 28. 39, 
and in Ps 451%) is used (only) of the high priest’s 
coat (min3). AV has ‘broidered,’ RV ‘chequer- 
work,’ Ex 284, This was simply a surface device of 
lustre upon one colour giving an effect of broken 
light, like the sparkle of jet-bead ornament. Work 
of this kind is still done by hand by the Jewish 
women of Damascus, and by the people around 
Iconium. The coat is cut in two kinds of material, 
the outer one often of silk or of shining linen, the 
inner of white or coloured cotton. Then threads 
of cotton-twist are inserted between the two, and 
are carefully and patiently stitched in according 
to pattern. This has been copied in mudern manu- 
facture in such articles as the white honeycomb 
bedeover, except that the hand-wrought article is 
the same on both sides. This ornamental effect of 
light upon a uniform surface seems to be the origin 
of damask in all its beautiful varieties. The ‘coat’ 
of the high priest would be of this description, 
either sewn by hand or woven in squares and 
lines, 50 as to give the effect of chequer and lustre. 

(2) nop rtkmdh, needle- work, broidered-work, 
Je 58, Ezk 1019. 13: 18 9616 977. 16. 24 (ef, Ex 26% 3535, 
Ps 4514), The same word is used in 1 Ch 29? of stones, 
and in Fizk 17% of feathers. In both instances AV 
and RV tr. ‘of divers colours.’ op4 mvyo ‘work of 
the vanegator’ (ΟΡ uses this term consistently) 
occurs 6 times in Ex, and op5 ‘the variegator’ by 


what more generally) nayn> atin Ex 314 (‘to devise 
designs’) 35°" 35, 2 Ch 918. ef, Ex 35% (‘designed 
work’), 

Where the process was that of needlework, the 
cloth was stretched and held in a frame, and the 
sewn work in coloured thread was added; or it 
might be introduced during the weaving. 

Anything in nature or art that was variegated 
by spots, lines, squares, etc., was rikmdh, some- 
thing embroidered. Where a principal part of the 
charm was due to originality of decorative design, 
or successful drawing of resemblances, the in- 
tellectual distinction would give it the name 
cunning-work (‘work of the designer’). 

Oriental broidered cloth, whether hand-wrought 
or woven, is usually the same on both sides, 
In Damascus, prayer-cloths are made in stripes 
of crimson, sky-blue, white, purple, etc., with 
gold thread interwoven, after the manner of the 
tabernacle fabrics. 


LitERatTorE.—Wilkinson, Anc. Hyp. ii. 81; Moore on Jg 539; 
Hartmann, Hebrderin, i. 401 ff., iti. 188 ff.; Schroeder, De vestiiu 
nuulierum, 221 1.9 Braun, De vestitu sacerdotum, 301M. ; Knob.- 
Dillm. on Ex 261. 31 2811, 


G. M. MACKIE. 
EMEK-KEZIZ (psp poy), Jos 18", AV ‘ Valley of 
Keziz,’ mentioned among the towns of Benjamin. 
—A place apparently in the Jordan Valley near 
Jericho. The site is unknown. See Dillmann, 
acd loc. C, R. CONDER. 


EMERALD.—See STONKHS (PRECIOUS). 


EMERODS (that is, hemorrhoids).—The word 
used in AV to denote the disease brought upon the 
Philistines when they had captured the ark (15 5). 
Two Heb. words are used for this disease. One of 
these is ‘6phel (2). It is supposed to mean some- 
thing swollen. It is the name of a portion of the 
fortifications of Jerus. (2 Ch 27°33, Neh 3° *7 117), 
The verb of the stem is used twice, in the sense of 
being puifed up, presumptuous (Hab 2%, Nu 14”). 
This exhausts the use of the stem, except in the six 
places where ‘déphel, in the plural, is used for the 
disease in question (Dt 2857, 15 5% 9.15. 645), So 
far, the disease seems to be something tumid, a 
swelling of some sort. 

The other word, téhdrim (a inv), is the only word 
of its stem in the language. It is used in the six 
places last mentioned, as the keré, or marginal 
reading, to be substituted for ‘ophel, and is also 
used in 18 64-2", Cognate words in Syr. and 
Arab. convey the idea of breathing hard, of easing 
the belly with violent efiort, of tenesmus with flow 
of blood. It is said that the Massoretes directed 
this word to be substituted for the other as being 
a less indelicate term. 

As to tlie nature of the disease, not much can be 
inferred from 1 § 5°, where AV tr. ‘They had 
emerods in their secret parts,’ and RV ‘tumours 
brake out upon them,’ for. the verb there used 
appears nowhere else. That the discase was 
externally loathsome is evident from Dt 28, 
where it is classed with the boil of Egypt, the 
scurvy and the itch. That it was terribly fatal 
seems to be implied in 18 5" That it had 
some particularly noteworthy symptom appears 
from the fact that they made golden images of it. 

The traditions handed down in Josephus, and in 
the added specifications in the Sept. and Vulg., are 
sufficiently specific and horrible. Accurding to the 
Vulg. ‘computrescebant prominentes extales eorum.’ 
Josephus says, ‘They died of the dysentery, 


itself twice (cf. Ps 139% mop) ‘1 was curiously | a sore distemper that brought death upon them 


wrought,’ AV, RY). | 
(3) avn Awyp ‘work of the designer’ (of artistic 
designs in weaving; VPB ‘pattern weaver’), Ex 


| very suddenly; for... 


they brought up their 
entrails, which were caten through, and vomited 
them up entirely rotted away by the disease’ (Ant, 


261 31 26. 15 308. 86 393. 8 ef, ayn Ex 38% and (some- | VI. i. 1). Josephus is imaginative, but the evidence 
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indicates some form of dysenteric or typhoid 
disease, in which a loathsome rectal protrusion 
was a prominent symptom. See MEDICINE. 
LItERATURE.—Driver and Dillm. on Dt 2827; Thenius, Well- 
hausen, and Driver on 18 58-9 64; Hitzig, Urgesch. d. Philistiéer 
(1845), p. 201; Geiger, Orschrijt, 408f.; Oxf. Heb. Lex. and 
Siegfried-Stade, s.vv. W. J. BEECHER. 


EMIM (ον, Ouuaelv, ’Oouely; AV Emims).—The 
name is that of a body of Rephaim or giant people, 
living E. of the Jordan, in the 8. half of the territory 
between Bashan and Seir (Dt 2"), The name 


signifies ‘formidable ones,’ and we are told that it | 


was given them by the Moabites. The Emim were 
in this region in Abrahani’s time, and were attacked 
by the four invading kings during their march 8. 
(Gn 14°), They are said to have been ‘a people 
great and numerous, and tall as the Anakim.’ We 
are not told what beecanie of them, but the natural 
suggestions of the narrative are to the effect that 
the Moabites destroyed and superseded them. See 
GIANT. W. J. BEECHER. 


EMINENT is now only metaphorical, ‘exalted,’ 
but in AV it is always literal: an ‘eminent place,’ 
Ezk 16%4-51-39 (33, RVm ‘a vaulted chamber,’ see 
Davidson on Ezk 1674), 2 Es 15” (locus eminens) ; 
‘an high mountain and eminent,’ Ezk 1722 (15x), 
Cf. Elyot, The Governour, i. 4, ‘he made not only 
herbes to garnisshe the erthe, but also trees of a 
more eminent stature than herbes.’ Eminence 
occurs in AV only in the compound ‘ pre-eminence’ 
(Ec 319, Sir 33%, 1 Mac 1157, Col 118, 83 Jn 3. RV 
gives ‘eminency’ in /izk 7" ‘neither shall there be 
eminency among them’ (o7a Arsh, AV ‘ wailing for 
them,’ so RVm), using tlie word in its modern 
sense, and following the Arab. for the translation. 
See Davidson, ad loc. J. HASTINGS. 


EMMANUEL.—See IMMANUEL. 


EMMAUS (‘Euuaots).—1. Lk 24% only. This 
place was 60 furlongs from Jerusalem. Some MSS 
follow § in reading ‘an huudred and sixty’; but 
this is probably a corruption, to suit the views held 
as to the site in the 4th cent. A.D.; for a Journey 
of 320 furlongs, or 40 miles, in one day (see 
vy.) 38. 29, 3) would have been improbable. In the 
Onomasticon (s.v.) it is placed at Emmaus Nico- 
polis—now ’Amwds, 20 miles from Jerus., near 
Aijalon. Josephus, however, speaks of an Emmaus 
60 furlongs from Jerusalem (]Vars, VII. vi. 6), 
the habitation of a colony of Titus’ soldiers. The 
direction is unknown. The name Kulénieh or 
‘Colony,’ and the distance from Jerus. (which, 
however, is not exact), have suggested the village 
so named in the valley W. of the Holy City. In 
the twelfth cent. Emmaus was shown at another 
village, Awberbeh, to the N.W., at about the re- 
quired distance. ‘To the S.W. of Jcrus., near the 
maiu road to the plain, is a ruin called AKhamasah, 
which recalls the name of Iimmaus. The distance 
is more than 60 furlongs, but perhaps not too 
great for a rough estimate. The site, however, 
remains uncertain. See SIVP vol. ili. sheet xvii. 

2. Emmaus Nicopolis is not mentioned in OT, 
but appears as a place of importance in the time of 
the Maccabees. It was in the neighbouring plain 
that the Syrian army was defeated by Judas 
(1 Mac 3®: 57 4%-25), [Emmaus was one of the towns 
fortified by Bacchides in order to ‘vex’ Israel 
(1 Mac 9°, Jos. Ant, XIII. 1. 3). 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP iii. 147f.; Guérin, Judée, i. 
29f., 301f.; Reland, Pal. 427, 758; Thomson, Land and Book, 
i. 116, 123 ff., 132, ii. 59; Schwarz, Das heii. Land, p. 98; Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talmud, 101f., 152f.; Baedeker-Socin, Hdbk. 
to Pal. 141: Sepp, Das heti. Land, i.425 PHF St, 1876, 172, 174; 
1879, 105; 1881, 46, 237, 274; 1882, 24, 59; 1883, 53, 55; 1884, 
83, 189, 243; 1885, 116, 156; 1886, 17; Smith, HGHL 914: 
Schtirer, H/P 1. i, 215, 236, 11. 231, 253, 386ff., 1. i. 157 ff.; 


Conder, Tent Work in Pal. 8,140; Bible Places, 73, 103; Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, vi. 306; Caspari, Chronol.-Geog. Leben Jeau ; 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, 617-619, C. R. CONDER, 


EMMER (A ’Eupujp, B Ἐμμήρ), 1 Es 931,--- Τῇ Ezr 
10° IMMER. 


EMMERUTH (A ᾿πμμηρούθ, B “Epunpos, AV 
Meruth), 1 Es 5%.—A corruption of Immer in 
Ezr 251, Probably “Exunp was first Grecized into 
"Ἔμμηρος, and the form in A arose from mistaking 
᾿Εμμήρου for a nominative. The AV is due to the 
Aldine text, which has υἱοὶ ἐκ Mypové for J. Eup. 

H. Sv. J. THACKERAY. 

EMULATION is now used only in a good sense, 
healthy rivalry. But about 1611 it wavered be- 
tween that and a distinctly bad meaning, ‘am- 
bitious strife,’ or ‘malicious envy.’ Shakespeare 
uses it in both ways, and of the three occurrences 
in AV, two are bad (1 Mac 815, Gal 5”, both ζῆλος) 
and one good (Ro 11" ‘If by any means I may 
provoke to e.’, εἴ πως παραζηλώσω, RV ‘to jeal- 
ousy’). The Douay Bible uses ‘emulation’ of 
God, after Vulg. wmulatio, in Ps 7888. ‘in their 
grauens they provoked him to emulation,’ where 
AV lias ‘jealousy’ (‘moved him to jealousy with 
their graven images’), For the sense of ‘ mali- 
cious envy’ take the Rheims tr. of Ac 7° ‘the 
Patriarches through emulation, sold Joseph into 
igypt.’ Emulation and envy are distinguished 
and discussed by ‘Trench, V7 Synonyms, p. 83 if., 
in his article on the Gr. words {jos and φθόνος. 

J. HASTINGS, 

ENABLE occurs only 1 Ti 1, and it is used, 
without an infinitive following, in the obsolete or 
at least archaic sense of ‘strengthen.’ Cf. Mul- 
caster (1581), Positions, xli. 232, ‘Exercise to en- 
able the body’; and Melvill, Diary (Wodrow, p. 
280), ‘ obteining of God’s niercie that niglit’s repose, 
quhilk I luiked nocht for, to inable me for the 
morne’s action.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENAIM (oyy), probably the same as Enam 
(3) which is mentioned among the towns of 
lowland Judah in Jos 1553, From tle reference 
to Enaim in Gn 38 *! we gather that it was the 
name of a village on the road to Timnal; and, as 
the incident recorded in this chapter is prefaced 
by the mention of the sojourn of Judah with his 
friend Hiral the Adullamite, the village possibly 
stood on the road between Timnah and Adullam. 
In Jos 155: Enam stands in the same group of towns 
with Tappuah and Adullam and Azekah. 

The AV in its rendering Gn 38 ‘in an open 
place’ (RV ‘in the gate of Enaim’), and Gn 387! 
‘openly by the way side’ (RV ‘at Enaim by the 
way side’), has followed the explanation adopted 
by the Targums, the Pesh. Syriac, and the Latin 
Vulgate (in bivio itineris), on the supposition that 
‘enayim had its usual meaning ‘cyes,’ and was 
not a proper name. Cf. Jerome, who, comment- 
ing on the words ‘Et sedit ad portam Enam,’ 
remarks ‘Sermo Hebraicus Enaim transfertur in 
oculos. Non est igitur nomen loci; sed est 
sensus: sedit in bivio, sive in compito, ubi dili- 
gentius debet viator aspicere, quod iter gradiendi 
capiat.’ The Old Latin (Lyons Pent.) and the LXX 
(Αἰνάν) rightly rendered the word as a proper name. 
The double form Enaim and Enam may be com- 
pared with Dothain and Dothan (Gn 37" and 2 Καὶ 
015, The meaning of the name was presumably 
‘the two springs.’ Conder has identified it with 
Kh. Wady Alin, which is close to Beth-shemesh 
and En-gannim. H. Τὰ. RYE. 


ENAN (jry Shaving fountains,’ or ‘eyes’ ἡ. 6. ‘keen- 
eyed,’ Alvydv).—Prince of Naphtali at the first census 
| (Nu 115 2,29 778. 80 1077 P). 
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ENASIBUS 


ENDEAVOUR 701 


ENASIBUS (A ’Evdo:fos, B -et-), 1 Es 9*,—In Ezr 
10% E1AsHis. The form is probably due to read- 
ing Al as N. 


ENCAMPMENT BY THE SEA.— One of the 
stations in the itinerary of the children of Israel, 
where they encamp after leaving Elim, Nu 33" [see 
EviM]. If the position of Elm be in the Wady 
Ghurundel, then the camp by the sea is on the shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, somewhere south of the point 
where the Wady Tayibeh opens to the coast. The 
curious return of the line of march to the seashore 
is ἃ phenomenon that has always arrested the 
attention of travellers to Mt. Sinai: and if Mt. 
Sinai be really in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula, the 
camp can be located within a half-mile. [But it is 
within the bounds of a reasonable probability that 
the ‘Encampment by the Sea’ may mean the Gulf 
of ‘Akabah, and Sinai be ont of the peninsula.] St. 
Silvia of Aquitaine [?in the year 388] returned 
from the traditional Sinai, anil especially notices 
the approach of the line of march to the seashore 
(‘pervenimus ad mansionem, que erat jam super 
mare, id est in eo loco, ubi iam de inter montes 
exitur, et incipitur denuo totum iam iuxta mare 
ambulari; sic tamen iuxta mare, ut subito fluctus 
animalibus pedes cedat’). Her identification is 
that of an accepted tradition which must be many 
years older than herself. It is very valuable 
evidence for a Christian tradition which is sensibly 
constant in her time, and shows no signs of having 
undergone any revision at the hands of ecclesiastics. 

J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

ENCHANTMENT.—See DIVINATION. 


END.—The uses of this word are not so often 
obsolete as Giblical, and demand attention from 
their very familiarity. 


1. The end as opposed to the beginning. To the Heb. mind, 
especially in the later and more rigorous days of the history of 
Israel, the most perplexing problem was the prosperity of the 
wicked; and the conclusion which gave the most satisfying 
shelter, was the thought of the end. Ps 3797-88 ‘Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end (RV ‘latter 
end’) of that man is peace. But the transgressors shall be 
destroyed together; the end (RV ‘latter end’) of the wicked 
shall be cut off.’ So even the author of Ps 78, who, though a 
true worshipper, felt the perplexity so keenly that he said, 
‘Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart’ (v.18), found rest 
when he went into the sanctuary of God and ‘ considered their 
latter end’ (v.17), Moreover, this is the solution of the Book 
of Job, if (apart from the Elihu chapters) that book may be 
accepted as a unity. It is Bildad who utters the prophecy 
(Job 87), unconsciously as Caiaphas; but it is fulfilled to the 
letter (421%), for the word used of Job’s ‘ latter end’ is the same 
in both places. And it is a truly religious solution, since it is 
God that declares the end from the beginning (Is 4610), Nor 
wag it 50 precarious as we may suppose, for the word (‘ahdérith) 
had a certain elasticity of meaning, and did not absolutely 
restrict the thought to the end of this present life. Its sense 
varied with the context, but it was capable of standing for 
even the great Messianic future. Still, we must observe that 
this source of encouragement, while frequent in the Apocr. 
(Wis 216 54, Sir 118 786 911 1127 [1622] 1812 919.10), is scarcely found 
in NT; cf. (doubtfully) He 137 ‘considering the end of their 
conversation ’ (ray ἔκβασιν τῆς ἀνωστροφῆς, Wyc. ‘the goynge out 
of lyuynge’; but Rendall takes it in another sense, ὁ the issue, 
ge. Of the word which they had preached, presented to the 
observer by their daily course of life’); and 2 P 220 ‘the latter 
end is worse with them than the beginning’ (τὰ ἔσχατα, RV 
‘the last state’). 

2. The ‘end’ is used to denote the extremity. The Heb. 
words are (1) gabhiath, only Ex 2822 3915 (AV ‘at the ends,’ 
RY ‘like cords,’ fr. [ya@bhal] to twist). (2) peh, lit. ‘mouth,’ 
2K 102 2116, Kzr 911 ‘full from one end to another’ (AVm 
‘full from mouth to mouth,’ but Ryle thinks the metaphor 
has been taken from a drinking vessel). (3) p@déh, Ezk 4112 
(usually ‘side,’ as RV here). (4) ré’sh, ‘head,’ 1K 88=2 Ch 59 
‘the ends of the staves’ of the ark. (5) séph (a late word, 
2Ch 2016, Ec 311 72 1218, J] 220, and in Dn). But the most 
freq. is (6) *’ephes, only in the phrase ’aphsé ’erez, ‘ends of 
the earth’; which is also the tr. of (7) kanéphéth hd’ ἄγος, lit. 
‘wings of the earth’ in Job 37% 3813, On the last passage 
Davidson says, ‘The figure is beautiful; the dawn as it pours 
forth along the whole horizon, on both sides of the beholder, 
lays hold of the borders of the earth, over which night lay like 
& covering ; and seizing this covering by its extremities it shakes 
the wicked out of it. The wicked flee from the light. The 
dawn is not a physical phenomenon merely, it is a moral agent.’ 


In NT cf. Mt 2481 ‘from one end of heaven to the other’ (ἀπ᾿ 
ἄκρων οὐρανῶν ἕως ὥἄτρων αὐτῶν), Ro 1018 ‘the ends of the world’ 
(τὰ πέρατα τῆς οἰκουμυένηφ). See EARTH, WORLD. 

8. The end may also be the conclusion, as Is 248 ‘the noise 
of them that rejoice endeth’ (hddhald). The Heb. is nearly 
always kdzadh and its derivatives ; but once we find ydzdh, ‘to 
go out,’ Ex 2316 ‘in the end of the year’; and twice the subst. 
tékaphdh, ‘the circuit’ (of the sun, Ps 196), used of the year, 
Ex 34%, 2Ch 2423 (AVm and RVm ‘revolution’), In NT the 
chief word is τέλος, but the more precise συντέλεια ig found in 
Mt (1329. 40, 49 243 2820, always followed by τοῦ αἰῶνος, EV ‘end 
of the world,’ RVm ‘consummation of the age’) and in He 926 
(σ. τῶν αἰώνων, AV ‘end of the world,’ RV ‘end of the ages,’ 
RVm ‘consummation of the ages’), See Escuatotoay; also 
MILLENNIUM, PaRousra, WoRLD, and B. W. Bacon in Old and 
New Test. Student, xiii. 225-233. ‘End’ in the sense of con- 
clusion is commen in Apocr., as 1 Es 917 ‘their cause... was 
brought to an end’ (ἤχθη ἐπὶ πέραφ) ; with which cf. He 616 ‘an 
oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife’ (zépue εἰς 
eBouiwaoiv, RV ‘is final for confirmation’). ‘In the end of the 
Sabbath’ (Mt 281) is lit. ‘late of the Sabbath’ (ὀψὲ σωββώπτων). 

4, A work may be ended, not merely because it is concluded 
or terminated, but because it is completed or perfected. In this 
sense ‘end’ occurs both as vb. and subst. The Heb. is mostly 
either κατα ἢ, or tdmam in some of their parts; and the meaning 
is either completeness, as of the end of sin (Dn 94), or perfec- 
tion, as of the end of God's creative work (Gn 2%), The subst. 
kéiah is tr. ‘a full end’ in Jer 427 510.18 3011 bis 4628 bis, Hizk 1118, 
and ‘an utter end’in Nah 18.9(RV‘afullend’). The phrase 
εἰς τέλος Carries the sense both of termination and of complete- 
ness, so that in Jn 13! it is difficult to decide between ‘he loved 
them to the end’ and ‘he loved them to the uttermost.’ In 
1 ΤῊ 216 ‘to the uttermost’ is clear; in Lk 185 ‘to the end’ is 
most natural. In 1 P 118 the adv. τελείως, which occurs in bibl. 
Gr. only here, is trd in AV ‘to the end,’ in RV more probahly 
‘perfectly.? These meanings easily pass into that of perpetutty, 
which is manifest in Ps 11993.112, EV ‘unto the end’ (Heb. 
'ékebh); Job 8498 (adhnezgah); Jer 35 (lénezah); and ‘world 
without end’ Is 4517 Cy pdip-ty), Eph 32 (τοῦ αἰῶνος τῶν 
cidvev, IV ‘for ever and ever’). 


Like Lat. finis (and probably owing to it), ‘ end’ 
is used in Eng. for the purpose, as in Tomson’s 
NT (1576) Heading of Ep. to He, ‘The drift and 
end of this Epistle is.’ In AV this meaning is 
found only in the phrase ‘to the end... ἦ or 
‘to this end... ,7 and once ‘to what end’? 
(Am 5), In old Eng. this phrase is sometimes 
tollowed by the infin., as Bacon’s Hssays, p. 201, 
‘Some undertake Sutes ... to the end to gratify 
the adverse partie.’ But in AV it is followed by 
‘that,’ or the conj. is omitted. The constructions 
in the orig. are: 1. jy? ‘in order that,’ Ex 8% 
‘to the end thou mayest know’; Ly 17°, Dt 173%, 
Ps 30%, Ezk 20% 3115. Ob % 2. πῆξον ‘for the 
sake of’ (see Ec 3!8 8°), Ee 74 ‘to the end that 
man should find nothing after him.’ 3. τοῦ with 
infin., 1 Mac 13% 14%, 4. ὅπως, 1 Mac 14%. 5. 
els τό with infin., Ace 7%, Ro 1} 436 1Th 3%, 
6. εἰς τοῦτο, ‘to this end,’ Jn 1857, Ro 14°, 2Co 29. 
7. πρὸς τό, Lk 181 ‘to this end that men ought 
always to pray’ (RV ‘to the end that’). RV 
has shown much fondness for this phrase, intro- 
ducing ‘to the end that’ in place of the simple 
‘that’ of AV, for yo? in Gn 18s, Ex 333, 
Nu 16”; for εἰς τό with infin. (on which see Votaw, 
The Use of the Infin. in Bibl. Gr., 1896, p. 21) in 
Ro 48, Eph 1.5, 2 Th 15 27-8 1 P 3’; and for wa 
in Eph 3”, 2Th 34, Tit 3% RV also introduces 
‘to this end’ for εἰς τοῦτο in Mk 1538, 1 ΤΊ 4° (AV 
‘therefore’), Ac 261% 1 Jn 88 (AV ‘for this pur- 
pose’), and Jn 187 (AV ‘for this cause’); ‘unto 
this end’ in 1P 45 (Gr. els τοῦτο, AV ‘for this 
cause’); and ‘to which end’ in 2 Th 1” (Gr. εἰς 
6, AV ‘ wherefore’). J. HASTINGS. 


ENDAMAGE.—Ezr 413 ‘thou shalt 6, the revenue 
of the kings’ (prima), and 1 Es 6” ‘that stretcheth 
out his hand to hinder or e. that house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem’ (κακοποιῆσαι). The word is 
still used, but is somewhat old-fashioned. Cf. 
Quarles, Emblems, 1. xi. 47, ‘The Devil smileth 
that he may endamage’; and H. Vaughan, Svez, 
i. Pref., ‘No loss is so doleful as that gain that 
will endamage the soul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENDEAYOUR.—‘ Endeavour’ seems a very in- 


ENDIRONS 


adequate tr. of σπουδάζω, which in 2 Ti 4% ig 
rendered ‘do thy diligence,’ in Tit 3! ‘ be diligent,’ 
(RV ‘give diligence’), and in Gal 2” ‘was forward’ 
(RV ‘was zealous’). But ‘endeavour once denoted 
all possible tension, the highest energy that could 
be directed to an object. With us it means the 
last feeble hopeless attempt of a person who knows 
that he cannot accomplish his aim, but makes a 
conscience of going through some formalities for 
the purpose of showing that the failure is not 
his fault’ (Maurice, Lincoln’s Inn Ser. quoted by 
Trench, On the AV, p. 48). One of the places 
where in AV σπουδάζω is tr. ‘endeavour’ is Eph 48 
‘endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace,’ and in his comment on that 
passage, Abp. Laud (Sermons, i. 155) shows the 
force of ‘endeavour’ in his day: ‘If you will 
keep it you must endeavour to keep it. For it 
is not so easy a thing to keep unity in great bodies 
as it is thought; there goes much labour and 
endeavour to it.’ Cf. also Act 7, Henry VIL. 
6, 22, ‘Endevoir youre self and put to your hand 
and spare no cost.’ The subst. oceurs only Ps 28“ 
‘according to the wickedness of their endeavours’ 
(anys, RV ‘doings’). The vb. is found for Gr. 
ζητέω Ad. Est 163, Ac 16% (RV ‘seek’); for πειράξω 
2Mac 11"; for σπουδάζω Eph 48 (RV ‘give dili- 
gence’), 1 Th ΟἿ, 2P 1 (RV ‘give diligence’), 


To ‘endeavour’ is ‘to do one’s devoir’ or duty : en having a 
verbal and active force as in ‘encumber,’ ‘enforce,’ etc., it is 
the expression in one word of Chaucer’s ‘ Doth now your devoir’ 
(Cant. Tales, 1600). ‘Devoir’ is the Fr. form of Lat. debere, 
to owe, and ‘en’ is the Fr. form of Lat. in. The spelling in 
AV 1611 is always ‘endeuour’ (except ὦ ΤῺ 217, by accident 
‘endevor’). But about this time it was customary to affect 
the Latin form, so in Pref. we find ‘that hath bene our in- 
deauour, that our marke,’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENDIRONS.—Ezk 40®™ (text ‘hooks’ [which 
see] m. ‘or endirons, or the two hearth-stones’). 

The spelling of 1611 is ‘andirons.’ The change into ‘end- 
irons’ was first made in 1638, under the impression, no doubt, as 
Wright says, that being the tron standards, one at each end of 
the fireplace, to support the log of wood that was burning, this 
was the derivation, and should be the spelling. But this is not 
the derivation. It cannot be traced farther back than old Fr. 
andier and late Lat. anderia; and the form -tvon 18 an Eng. 
corruption as much as emd-. Another false spelling is ‘hand- 
iron,’ as Florio (1591), Sec. Frutes, 169, ‘Set that firebrand 
upon the handiron.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EN-DOR (15 yy Jos 174, a3 ‘y 1S 287, aa ἢν Ps 
83".—A town in Issachar belonging to Manasseh, 
mentioned with Dor as one of ‘three countrics’ 
(AV; the text n53 is undoubtedly corrupt) which 
appear to have been in the Jordan Valley (Beth- 
shean and Ibleam), in the Esdraelon plateau (Dor 
and Iin-dor), and in the low hills to the W. (Taan- 
ach); but for ‘countries’ we may read ‘heights’ 
(RV), as referring onlyto Dor, En-dor, and Taanach. 
It was not far from Shunem and Gilboa, and 
near the Kishon and Tabor, where Sisera is said 
in the last passage (Ps 831°) to have perished. In 
the fourth cent. A.D. it was known as a large 
village 4 Roman miles south of Tabor—now the 
hamlet Lndiur in this position, on the N. slope of 
the conical hill of Neb: Dhahy. Possibly the site 
of Dor should be placed near En-dor, which means 
the ‘spring of Dor’; but it may be objected that 
both are noticed in a single passage (ef., however, 
Sheba and Beersheba in Jos 1935). En-dor was one 
of the places conquered by Tahutmes m1. about 1600 
B.c. See SW vol. 11. sheet viii. See Dor. 


LiTerature.—Lagarde, Onom, 96, 121, 226; Robinson, BRP iii. 
460, 468f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 4602. ; Van de Velde, ii. 383 ; 


* W. H, Bennett in Haupt’s OT remarks on Jos 1711 § Ag the 
Endor clause does not occur in Jg 157, and Endor is about 25 
miles E. of Dor, the clause is probably due to accidental 
repetition of the Dor clause.’ In Jos 192 in like manner Sheba, 
which is wanting in 1 Ch 455 and in some Heb. MSS, may be an 
accidental repetition of the YAY in yay ἽΝ: 


Tristram, Land of Israel, p 


ENEFLAME 


. 1273 Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. 
63; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 247, 250, 
C. R. CONDER. 


ENDOW, ENDUE.—These words are distinct in 
origin. Endow is fr. Lat. in-dotere (fr. dotem, a 
dowry), through the Fr. en-dower. Its proper 
meaning is, therefore, to provide with a dowry. 
Endue is fr. Lat. inducere, through the old Fr. 
induire, and properly means ‘to lead on,’ ‘ intro- 
duce.’ But a supposed derivation from Lat. in- 
duere, ‘to put on (clothing),’ helped to give the 
word its meanings of ‘clothe,’ and then ‘invest’ 
with some quality or spiritual gift. Then this 
was so close to the meaning of ‘endow,’ and the 
spelling was so uncertain, that the two words were 
often confounded. When the spelling is ‘endow’ 
the meaning is zarely wrong; but ‘endue’ (often 
spelt ‘indue’ from the influence of Lat. induere) 
took on all the meanings of both words. 

In AV they oceur Gn 30° ‘ God hath endued me 
with a good dowry’ (121, RV ‘endowed’); Ex 2216 
‘he shall surely endow her to be his wife’ (nD 
myo, RV ‘pay a dowry for her’); 2Ch 228 
‘enduned (1611 ‘indued’) with prudence... under: 
standing’ (yw); Sir 17% ‘he endued them with 
strength’ (ἐνέδυσεν); Lk 24” ‘till ye be endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with power from on high’ (eds οὗ 
ἐνδύσησθε, RV ‘be clothed’); and Ja 3% “endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with knowledge’ (ἐπιστήμων, RV 
‘understanding’). That the distinction between 
the words was not always forgotten about 1611 is 
shown by this quot. from Hieron (1616), Works, 
ii. 37, ‘ Was it with what religion is the woman 
endewed, or with what portion is shee endowed?’ 

J. LLASTINGS. 

EN-EGLAIM (o:ayypy).—A locality on the Dead 
Sea, mentioned along with En-gedi, Ezk 4719, It 
has not been identified, but is not improbably ‘Ain 
Feshkah (Robinson, BRP ti. 489), Tristram (Bible 
Places, 93) would make it ‘Ain Hajlah (Beth- 
hoglah). In any ease, it probably lay to the N. 
towards the mouth of the Jordan. Eglaim of Is 


‘158 is a different place, its initial letter being 


x, not y, and its situation apparently to the south 
of the Dead Sea (cf. Davidson on Ezk 4119). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

ENEMESSAR (’Eveuecodp).—The name of a king 
of Assyria, found in Gr. codd. of To 1°, where 
Heb., Aram., and Lat. codd. all read Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneser is explained by recent Assyriologists 
to mean ‘Salman (the god) is chief’; but, m 
accounting for the form Knemessar, it is possible 
that the Hebrews interpreted the name to mean 
‘Esar (or Assur) is peaceful’ (cf. Esarhaddon) ; 
then the Gr. translator capriciously altered jody 
nox ‘ Esar is peaceful’ to 70x y3n ‘sar is gracious,’ 
toning down the final ; to Ὁ as in Hanamel (Jer 32’) 
for 5x 3m ‘ El is gracious.’ 

Other explanations are: 1. That Enemessar is 
for Senemessar (sh changed to s, and then to the 
light breathing, as in Arkeanos for Sargon), ¢ 
being dropped, and the m and n transposed (so 
Pinches). 2. That Shalmaneser drops the 2v (which 
was possibly mistaken for the genitive) and then 
transposes 7 and ” (so Rawlinson). 3. It is an 
unrecorded private name of Sargon, for Anumasir 
=‘the god Anu is gracious’ (so Oppert). 4. It is 
a corruption of Sarru-kinu=Sargon reversed (so 
Bickell). J. T. MARSHALL, 


ENENEUS (Evivios, AV Enenius), 1 Hs 58.—One 
of the twelve leaders of the return from Babylon 
under Zerubbabel. The name is omitted in the 

arallel list in Ezr 2, which gives only eleven 
eaders; but answers to NAHAMANI, Neh 7’. 


ENFLAME.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. of 
AV in Is 57°, though that of 1611 was ‘inflame. 


a a i q 


ENGAGE 
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In Is 5" 1611 had ‘enflame,’ mod. edd. ‘ inflame.’ 
The word also occurs Sir 28", Sus®, 1 Mac 2% 
(1611 and mod. edd. ‘inflame’). The meaning 
is always ‘excite,’ and the ref. is to lust in 
Is 575, Sus®; to wine Is 5"; to anger Sir 28"; 
while the sense is good in 1 Mac 24 ‘ Mattathias 
.. . was inflamed with zeal’ (ἐζήλωσε). Woyelif 
uses the word in Ja 3° of the tongue, ‘it is en- 
flawmed of helle, and enflawmeth the wheel of 
oure birthe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENGAGE.—Jer 307 only, ‘who is this that 
engageth his heart to approach unto me?’ (ry 
iao-nx; Vulg: ‘applicet cor suum’). Engage is 
used in the sense of ‘ pledge,’ though to ‘engage 
one’s heart’ seems to be a unique expression. 
Shaks. has ‘I do engage my life,’ and ‘I will en- 
gage my words,’ where the meaning is nearly the 
same. ‘The older VSS vary: Cov. ‘ what 15:6, that 
geveth over his herte’; Gen. ‘that directeth his 
heart’; Dou. ‘that applieth his hart.’ RV tr. 
‘that hath had boldness to approach unto them,’ 
with mare. ‘Heb. hath been surety for his heart.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EN-GANNIM (0°33 }'y).—T wo places so named are 
noticed in the Book of Joshua, the name signify- 
ing ‘the spring of gardens.’ 14. Jos 15%. A town 
of Judah noticed with Zanoah and Eshtaol. It is 
supposed by Clermont-Ganneau to be the ruin Umm 
Jina in the valley near Zanoah—a suitable site. 
See SWP vol. ili. sheet xvii. 2. Jos 197! 21” (in 
1 Ch 6% Anem). A town of Issachar given to the 
Levites, now Jenin, a town on the 5. border of 
Esdraelon, with a fme spring, gardens and palms. 
It marked the 5. limit of Galilee, and appears 
to have been always a flourishing town. The 
‘garden house,’ Beth-hag-gan, in 2 K 957 has been 
thought to be En-gannim, bnt it is more probably 
Beit Jenn E. of Tabor. See IBLEAM. See SWP 
vol, li. sheet viii. 

LITERATURE.—Guérin, Samarie, i. 327; Robinson, BRP iii, 
116, 337; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 237; Van de Velde, p. 359; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 65, 1830; Conder, Zent-Work in Pat. 
58; Bible Places (ed. 1897), 67, 180, 265, 

C. R. CONDER. 

EN-GEDI (3 yy, Arab. “Ain Jidi, ‘fountain of the 
kid’), the name of a spring of warm water which 
bursts forth from the cliffs overlooking the W. 
shore of the Dead Sea near its centre, and 2 miles 
S. of RAs Mersed. The ancicnt name of the spot 
was Hazazon-tamar (2 Ch 20°), by which it was 
known in the days of Abraham (Gn 14’); and it has 
been suggested by Tristram that a group of ruins 
below the cascade near the shore of the Dead Sea 
may mark the site of a town through which marched 
the Assyrian host of Chedorlaomer (Gn 14’). The 

lace was included in the wide skirts of tlie tribe of 

udah (Jos 15%"), and is associated with the City 
of Salt, which probably lay a few miles farther 
S. on the shore of the lake near Khashm Usdum 
(the Salt-mountain). The name ‘ Wilderness of 
En-gedi’ applies to the wild rocky district forming 
the E. part of the Wilderness of Judah; and 
here amongst the deep ravines, rocky gorges, and 
the caves, which nature or art have hewn out in 
their sides, David found a safe hiding-place from 
the vengeance of Saul (18 24), At a later 

eriod it was the scene of the slaughter of the 

iordes of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, who had 

invaded the kingdom of Judah in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 207). The limestone cliffs 
of En-gedi are deeply intersected by numerous river 
channels which descend from the table-land of 
Judah towards the Dead Sea. At the place itself 
two streams, the Wady Sudeir and Wady cl-‘Are- 
yeh, enclose a small plateau, nearly 2000 ft. above 
the waters and bounded by nearly vertical walls of 
rock. Terraces of shingle and white calcareous 


marl envelop their bases to a height of several 
hundred feet, and mark the level at which the 
waters of the lake formerly stood. Only a few 
bushes of acacia, tamarisk, Solanum, and Calotropis 
procera (Ayple of Sodom) decorate the spot where 

alms and vines were formerly cultivated (Ca 
14), The district is tenanted by a few Arabs of 
the Jahalin and Rashaybeh tribes, and is the safe 
retreat of the Jbex (‘wild goat,’ 1S 24), the 
coney (Hyrax syriacus), and numerous birds of prey. 
The spot is amongst the wildest and most desolate 
in the whole of Palestine. 

LITERATURE.—Lagarde, Onom. 119, 254; Seetzen, Reisen, ti. 
227 ff.; Robinson, BRP ii. 4391f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 175; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 280ff., 296; Schtirer, Πυ 1, i. 160; 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 160; ἃ, A. Smith, Hist. Geag. 
269 ff. ; Conder, Tent.-Work tn Pal. 266; Bible Places (1897), 8, 
113; Sayce, Patriarchal Pat. 40. E. HULL. 

ENGINE. — Besides the battering-ram, ‘forts’ 
ddyék, pra (LXX προμαχῶνες, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘ bul- 
wark,’ ‘siege-wall’), are mentioned as used in 
sieges in the Chaldeean era (2 K 251=Jer 523, Eezk 4? 
17% 217 @7) 268 [411]. These forts were prob. towers 
on wheels manned with archers, and pushed for- 
ward by degrees against the wall to be attacked 
(cf. 1 Mae 13*%-*), Such a tower might be combined 
with a battering-ram, or at least used to cover the 
attack of the ram. See BATTERING-RAM. 

In 1 Ch 265 Uzziah is said to have ‘ made in 
Jerusalem engines invented by cunning men (lit. 
‘contrivances, the invention of inventive men,’ 
avin navn magn, see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. jan) to 
be on the towers and upon the battlements, to 
shoot arrows and great stones withal.’ These 
‘engines’ were promebhy similar to the Roman 
catapulta and balista. ‘The only other occurrence 
of the word jinvn is in Ee 7” ‘God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many znven- 
tions.’ 

In Maccabeean times several different kinds of 
engines were in use. ‘Ile encamped,’ writes the 
author of 1 Mac, ‘against the sanctuary many 
days, and set there artillery, and engines, and 
instruments to cast fire (or ‘fiery darts’), and 
others to cast stones, and tormenta (σκορπίδια) to 
cast darts, and slings’ (651), W. E. BARNES. 


ENGRAFTED.—Ja 1”! only, ‘the 6, word.’ This 
tr® may be traced from ‘Tind. ‘grafted’ (which 
would be the mod. form), through Gen. ‘ graffed,’ 
them. ‘ engrafied.’ * J. ILASTINGS. 


ENGRAYING.—4. neinn hdirésheth, Ex 315 35%8- 3 
[nig in Hix 9210 is prob. text. error for win, ef. Jer 
171]. 2. τὴ pittiah, Hx 28-21-36 3914.80) Zee 89 
(cf. 2 Ch 2% 18), 1 K 6%, Ps 748, 3. nydpe miktlaath, 
1 K 6018. 39. 88 731, ἄς apna méhulhch, 1K 055. (cf. Is 
4916, Ezk 81° 231, Job 1377). 5. χάραγμα, Ac 17™. 

Of these terms, the first possibly refers to the 
artistic skill of the worlxer, and the others to 
indicate the process or result of etching, punching, 
gouging, relief, etc. The material used was stone, 
wood (28 5"¥=1Ch 14), metal (18 13"), and 
jewels (Ex 28"). The effect sought was either 
that of engraving into the surface, as in the siguct- 
ring, and the jewels of the high priest’s dress, or 
that of relief by the removal of the surrounding 
material, asin the cherubim carvings on the temple 
doors. 

The incisions made by the graving-tool (py, 
Ex 32') gradually led to ornamental inlaying in 


* The Gr. (f¢ures), which occurs only here in NT, gave the 
late Lat. impotus, whence our Eng. word ‘imp.’ An ‘imp’ ig 
orig. a graft, as Piers Plowman, ν. 137— 

‘T was sum-tyme ἃ frere, 
And the Couentes [Convent’s] Gardyner, for to graffe ympes.' 


So ‘an imp of Satan’ isa graft, scion, child of the devil. 
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metal, and to mosaic of marble, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl in palaces (Ps 458). 
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WOOD, IVORY, AND METAL ‘ ENGRAVING.’ 


The final form of engraving, amounting to com- 
plete separation, was that of the bps (Arab. fasi) 
graven image (see CARVING). 

LITERATURE.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch, 255 ff,; Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egyp. ii. 337; Herod. vii. 69; Miller, db. ἃ. Archdol. der 

unst, § 311. G. M. MACKIE. 


EN-HADDAH (720 jy), Jos 197.—A city of 
Issachar noticed with En-gannim and Remeth. It 
is perhaps the present village HKefr Adhdn on the 
edge of the Dothan plain, W. of En-gannim. See 
SWPP vol. ii. sheet viii. C. R. CONDER. 


EN-HAKKORE (siipa yy ‘spring of the part- 
ridge’; ef. 18 26°, Jer 174).—The name of a 
fountain at Lehi (Jg 15%). The narrator (J (?)) of 
the story characteristically connects hakkéré with 
the word yikra@ (‘he called’) of ν.18, and evidently 
interprets ‘En-hakkoré as ‘the spring of him that 
called.’ The whole narrative is rather obscure, and 
the tr. i some instances doubtful, but probably 
the story is something to the following effect. 
After his exertions in slaughtering the Philistines, 
Samson was very thirsty, and, finding no water, he 
cried to J’, who clave the maktésh (‘mortar’ or 
‘hollow place’) which is in Lehi, and from a cleft 
in one of its sides water flowed (so Moore). This 
certainly seems preferable to the interpretation re- 
presented by AV, which understands the water to 
have sprung from a hollow place in the jaw (/ehi). 

There is much difference of opinion regarding 
the situation of ‘En-hakkoré. In Jerome’s time it 
was shown at Eleutheropolis; Conder identifies 
it with ‘Ayan Kara, N.W. of Zorah; Van de Velde | 


with a large spring between Tell el-Lektyeh (4 miles 
N. of Beersheba) and Khuweilfeli. 


Jarerarure.—Conder, Jent-Work, i. 277, Bible Places, 
67; Guérin, Judée, ii. 318 f., 396ff.; Van de Velde, Memoir, 
843; Moore, Judges, 340ff.; Reuss, AT 1. 158; PHISt, 1869, 
182. J. A. SELBIE. 


EN-HAZOR (“is 'y), ‘spring of Hazor,’ Jos 1957, 
—A town of Naphtali, noticed between Kedesh, 
Edrei, and Iron. There were three Hazors in 
Upper Galilee, and the site is uncertain ; but the 
most probable place for En-hazor seems to be 
Hazireh, on the W. slopes of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee, W. of Kedesh. See SWPP vol. i. 
sheet iii. C. RK. CONDER. 


ENJOIN.—To enjoin is first to ‘join together’ 
(Lat. n-jungere), as Mt 19° Wye. (1880), ‘ there- 
fore a man departe nat that thing that God en- 
joyngde, or knytte to gidre.’ But it early came 
to mean to ‘impose’ something on some one. 
Generally it is a duty or penalty; but in Job 
36” it is used in the rare sense of commanding 
or directing one’s way, ‘Who hath enjoyned 
him his way ?’ (775). The later and mod. sense 
of ‘command’ is found in Est 9*1, He 9” (‘en- 
joined unto you’; RV ‘commanded to you- 
ward’), and Philem ® 41 might be much bold in 
Christ to enjoin thee.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENLARGE, ENLARGEMENT.—To ‘enlarge’ is 
to ‘cause to be large’ that which is narrow or 
confined. It also signifies ‘to make larger’ that 
which may be considered large already, as Mt 
23° ‘they make broad their phylacteries, and 
enlarge the borders of their garments’ (μεγαλύνωλ) ; 
but the prefix en- {= Lat. a) has properly a strong 
causative force, asin ‘enable,’ ‘enfeeble,’ ‘enrich.’ 
Hence arises the meaning of ‘set at large,’ 
‘liberate,’ asin Sidney, Arcadia (1622), 329, ‘Like 
a Lionesse lately enlarged.’ This is undoubtedly 
the meaning of enlargement inits only occurrence 
Est 44‘ For if thou altogether holdest thy peaceat 

this time, then shall there e. and deliverance arise 
to the Jews from another place’ (nq, AVm ‘ respira- 
tion,’ RV ‘ relief’). Cf. Act 32, Henry VII. ο. 2, § 9 
(1540), ‘After his enlargement and commyng out 
of prison.’ And that ‘enlarge’ is used in this 
sense in AV is evident, as Ps 4! ‘thou hast en- 
Jarged me when I was in distress’ (RV ‘hast set 
me at large’); prob. also 2S 22°=Ps 18% ‘thou 
hast enlarged my steps under me.’ So when 
applied to the heart, Ps 119** (2999), Is 60° (199), 
2 Co 6" (πλατύνω), the sense is first of all freedom, 
and then the joy that flows from it (cf. 2 Co 6% 
πλατύνω, and 10” μεγαλύνω), the opp. being ‘to be 
straitened,’ as in La 139 (cf. Jer 4° ‘IT am pained at 
my very heart,’ lit., as RVm ‘the walls of my 
heart !’), and 2 Co 6”. J. HASTINGS. 


EN-MISHPAT (vsvo jy), ‘spring of judgment,’ 
or ‘decision’ (by oracle), Gn 14.—A name for 
Kadesh—probably Kadesh-barnea. See KADESH. 


ENNATAN (Evyardvy, AV Eunatan), 1 Es 85 
(3 LXX).—See ELNATHAN. 


ENOCH (339).—4. The eldest son of Cain (Gn 
417.18), His father is said to have built a city and 
called it after his son’s name. Its identity is quite 
uncertain (cf. Dillm. and Del. ad loc., also Budde, 
Urgesch. 120 ff.). 2. The son of Jared, and father 
of Methuselah, seventh in descent from Adam in 
the line of Seth. His life is described by the 
remarkable expression, ‘Enoch walked with 
God’ (Gn 5%). Not less remarkable is the brief 
account given of his death. After 365 ycars 
She was not, for God took him.’ This is under- 
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stood by the writer to the Hebrews to mean, ‘ By 
faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death; and he was not found, because God trans- 
lated him’ (He 11°), In Jewish tradition many 
fabulous legends gathered around Enoch. He was 
represented as the inventor of letters, arithmetic, 
and astronomy, and as the first author. A book 
containing his visions and prophecies was said to 
have been preserved by Noah in the ark, and 
handed down throngh successive generations. (See 
Ryle in Epos. Times, iii. (1892), 355, and Early 
Narratives of Genesis, p. 90f.; and the next three 
articles. ) R. M. Boyn. 


ENOCH In NT.—Enoch, the son of Jared (Gn 
518f-) is mentioned in three passages of the NT ; 
traditional exegesis has found an allusion to him 
in a fourth. 

1. In Lk 557 he has a place among the ancestors 
of our Lord. 

2. In He 11° it is said that ‘by faith Enoch was 
translated.’ His faith is inferred (v.°) from the 
LXX word εὐηρέστησεν (Gn 5% 4; this verb is used 
in translating the Heb. ‘to walk with [before]’ in 
Genesis dZ.cc. 6° 171 24°° 4815, Ps 114°, Sir 442%, cf. 
Ps 25° 34%). Nothing is added in He 115 to the 
record of Gen. é.c. (LX.X), except the explanatory 
phrase τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν θάνατον. With this exposition 
in the Alexandrian Epistle to the Ilebrews it is 
interesting to compare the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Philo de Abr. §§ 3,4. The name ‘Hvdy is 
explained by him as meaning (ὡς ἂν “Ἑλληνες 
εἴποιεν) κεχαρισμένος (1.6. IR 18 connected with 
139). The μετάθεσις is explained as πρὸς τὸ βέλτιον 
μεταβολή; the οὐχ ηὑρίσκετο as signifying either 
that after repentance the old evil life is blotted 
out as though it had never been, ov that the good 
nlan (ὁ ἀστεῖος) ὑποχωρεῖ καὶ μόνωσιν ἀγαπᾷ. Though 
in the original Hebrew of Sir 4416 Enoch is de- 
scribed as ‘an example (li. sign) of knowledge’ 
(cf. σύνεσιν αὐτοῦ, Wis 4"), yet in the Greek and 
Qld Latin (Cod, Am. ‘ut det gentibus pniten- 
tiam’), as in Philo, he is represented as ‘an ex- 
ample of repentance.’ In Sir 49™ (ἀνελήμφθη ἀπὸ 
τῆς γῆς; ef. Cod. Am. in 4416 ‘translatus est in 
ay *) his translation is interpreted literally. 

osephus (Anz. 1. iii. 4) uses an ambiguous classical 
phrase, ‘He went unto the Deity (ἀνεχώρησεν πρὸς 
τὸ θεῖον): hence neither is his death recorded.’ 
For Jewish and Christian legends about Enoch, 
see the references in Schiirer, HJP τι. 1. 342, 
II. ili. 70. 

3. In Jude “ the description ἕβδομος ἀπὸ “Addu is 
taken froin the Book of Enoch (008 93°), and a 
passage from that book (1+: 35) is quoted as a warn- 
ing actually uttered by the patriarch, dealing pro- 
phetically (ἐπροφ. καὶ τούτοις) with the false teachers 
of the apostolic age. The text of the passage in 
Enoch comes to us in three forms. (a) The 
Akhmim fragment: ὅτι ἔρχεται σὺν τοῖς [516] μυριάσιν 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῖς ἁγίοις αὐτοῦ ποιῆσαι κρίσιν κατὰ πάντων, 
καὶ ἀπολέσει πάντας τοὺς ἀσεβεῖς καὶ ἐλέγξει (MS 
λένξει) πᾶσαν σάρκα περὶ πάντων ἔργων τῆς ἀσεβείας 
αὐτῶν ὧν ἠσέβησαν καὶ σκληρῶν ὧν ἐλάλησαν λόγων 
καὶ περὶ πάντων ὧν κατελάλησαν κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἁμαρτωλοὶ 
ἀσεβεῖς, (6) Ad Novatianum 16 (Hartel, Cyprian, 
ili, p. 673; Hammack, Texte u. Untersuch. xiii. 1, 
assigns the treatise to Sixtus 1. of Rome, ef. 
Benson, Cyprian, p. 557 ff.) : ‘Sicut seriptum est ; 
Ecce venit cum multis milibus nuntiorum suorum 
facere judicium de omnibus et perdere omnes 
impios et arguere omnem carnein de omnibus 
factis impiorum quee fecerunt impie et de omnibus 
verbis impiis quze de Deo locuti sunt peccatores.’ 
(c) The Ethiopic version (ed. Charles, p. 59): ‘ And 
lo! He comes with ten thousands of (His) holy 
ones to execute judgment upon them, and Ile will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh 
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of all that the sinners and ungodly have wrought 
and ungodly committed against Hnn.’ It is clear 
that Jude* quotes loosely and abbreviates, but 
it will be noticed that (1) in ἰδού Jude agrees with 
Novat. Eth. against Gr.; (2) in ἐλέγξαι he coincides 
with Novat, alone, as possibly (for the tense of venit 
is ambignous) in ἦλθε. On the importance of the 
citation in ad ovat. and its independence of Jude 
(contrast Westcott, Canon, p. 374), see Harnack, 
op. ct. p. 57, and especially Zahn, Gesch. des Neut. 
Kanons, ii. p. 797 ff. It may be added that Jude’s 
quotation from Enoch was regarded (a) by Tertul- 
han, De Cult. Fem. 1.3, as upholding Enoch ; (8) by 
some referred to by Jerome, De Vir. Iilust. 4, as 
condemning Jude. 

4, A very common Patristic opinion, found as 
early as Tert. De Anima, 50; Hippol. De Antichr. 48 
(cf. Bonwetsch, Texte u. Untersuch. xvi. 2, p. 48), 
identified ‘the two witnesses’ of Rev 11 with Enoch 
and Elijah (see the references in Speaker's Com- 
mentary, p. 651). IF. Ἡ. CHASE. 


ENOCH, (ETHIOPIC) BOOK OF— 

I, SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LBook.—In Gn 5% it 
is said of Enoch that he walked with God. This 
expression was taken in later times to mean that 
he enjoyed superhuman privileges, by means of 
which he received special revelations as to the 
origin of evil, the relations of men and angels in 
the past, their futmre destinies, and particularly 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that an apocalyptic literature 
began to circulate under his name in the centuries 
when such literature became current. In the Book 
of tinoch, translated from the Ethiopic, we have 
large fragments of such a literature proceeding from 
a variety of Pharisaic writers in Palestine, and in 
the Book of the Secrets of Enoch (see next art.), 
translated from the Slavonic, we have additional 
portions of this literature. The latter book was 
written for the most part by Hellenistic Jews in 
Egypt. 

The Ethiopic Book of Enoch was written in 
the second and first centuries B.C. It was 
well known to the writers of NT, and _ to 
some extent inilnenced alike their thought and 
diction. Thus it is quoted ag a genuine work 
of Enoch by Jude (135). Phrases, and at times 
entire clauses, belonging to it are reproduced 
in NT, but without acknowledgment of their 
source. Barnabas (fp. iv. 3, xvi. 5) quotes it as 
Seripture. It wasmuch used by the Jewish authors 
of the Book of the Scerets of E. and of the Book of 
Jubilces ; in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
its citations are treated as Scripture, and in the 
later apocalypses of Laruch and 4 Ezra there are 
many tokens of its influence. Thus during the 
lst cent. of the Christian era it possessed, alike 
with Jew and Christian, the authority of a deutero- 
canonical book. In the 2nd cent. of our era it was 
rejected by the Jews, as were also many other 
Jewish Messianic writings that had been tr? into 
Greek and well received in the Christian Church. 
But with the earlier Iathers and apologists of 
Christianity it preserved its high position till about 
the close of the 3rd cent. Ilenceforth it gradually 
fell into discredit, and finally was banned by the 
chief teachers of the Church. Thus the book 
ceased to circulate in all but the Church of 
Abyssinia, where it was rediscovered in 1773 by 
Bruce. This traveller brought home two MSS of 
this book, and from one of these Lawrence made 
the first modern translation of Enoch in 1821. 

Il. OntiGINAL LANGUAGE.—A pocalyptic scholars 

* In the text of Jude there are some important variants, the 
chief being these: (1) in v.48 cur3 sah. arm. read ἐν μυριάσιν 
ἁγίων ἀγγέλων (cf. Novat.); (2)in v.15 δὲ sah. for +. τοὺς ἃ σεβαῖς 


| read rarav Ψυχήν. 
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are now practically agreed that E. was derived from 
a Sem. original. The only question at issue now 
is: Was the original in Heb. or Aramaic? Haleévy, 
in the Journal Asiatigue, 1867, pp. 352-395, decides 
in favour of the former; and, so far as our present 
materials go, this view may be regarded as valid. 
Some Dutch and German scholars, it is true, think 
that it is possible to prove an Aram. original by 
means of the Aram. forms preserved in the Gizel 
Greek fragment, 7.¢. φουκα in 185, μανδοβαρα in 28}, 
and βαβδηρα in 291, The first is undoubtedly an 
Aram. form of 335, and the two latter of 1a77. But 
it is over-lasty to conclude from the presence of 
these two Aramaisms upon an Aram. original; for 
exactly on the same grounds we should be obliged 
to conclude to an Aram. original of Neh 2", where 
the Aram. form Αἰνά is found in the LXX as a 
transliteration of py. In the Eth. VS also of Jos 
58, 1K 5% [Eng."j, and Ezk 1 there are trans- 
literations of Heb. words in Aram. forms. 

Ili, Versions.—Greek, Latin, and Ethionpic.— 
The Heb. original was translated into Greek, and 
the Greek in turn into Ethiopic and Latin. Of 
the Gr. VS chs. 6-97 84-104 15-16! have been pre- 
served in the Chronography of George Syneccllus 
(c. A.D. 800); 89-49 in a Vatican MS published by 
Mai in the Patrum Nova Bibliotheca, vol. ii.; and 
1-32 in the Gizeh MS discovered only a few years 
ago, and published in 1892. A critical edition of 
this last fragment by M. Lods appeared shortly 
afterwards, and in 1893 it was edited by the present 
writer with an exhaustive comparison of the Eth. 
and Gr. VSS of 1-82 as an appendix to his work 
on Enoch. This study led to the following con- 
clusions :—‘ The Eth. VS preserves a more ancient 
and trustworthy form of text than the Gizeh 
Greek MS ; it has fewer additions, fewer omissions, 
and fewer and less serious corruptions of the text’ 
(Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 324). The other two 
Gr. fragments will be found in the same work. 

The Lat. VS is wholly lost with the exception 
of two small fragments: of these the first is 19, 
and is found in the pseudo-Cyprian treatise, Ad 
Novatianum (see Zahn’s Gcesch. des Neutest. 
Kanons, ii. 797-801). The second, which embraces 
106**8, was found by James in an 8th cent. MS 
in the British Museum, and published in his 
Apocrypha Anecdota, vol. i. <A critical ed. of its 
text will be found in Charles, Book of Enoch, pp. 
372-375. ‘To these we might also add Tertullian’s 
De Cult. Fem. i. 2, and De Idol. iv., which may 
point to a Latin text of 81 and 997, 

The Eth. VS alone preserves the entire text, and 
that in a most trustworthy condition. (a) The 
Ethiopic MSS.—There are twenty or more of these 
in the diiferent libraries of Europe. Of these 
about half are in the British Museum alone, which 
happily also possesses the most valuable of all the 
MSS—that designated Orient. 485 in its catalogue 
of Eth. MSS. (6) Editions of the Eth. Text.—Only 
two edd. have appeared—that of Lawrence in 1838 
from one MS, and that of Dillmann in 1851 from 
five MSS. Unhappily, these MSS were late and 
corrupt. The present writer hopes to issue later 
a text based on the incomparably better MSS now 
accessible to scholars. Such a text is actually 
presupposed in his translation and commentary of 
1893. (c) Translations and Commentaries.—Trans- 
lations accompanied by commentaries have been 
edited by Lawrence (1821), Hofmann (1833-1838), 
Dillmann (1853), Schodde (1882), and Charles (1893). 
Of Dillmann’s and Schodde’s translations the 
reader will find a short review in Charles (pp. 6-9). 
(d) Critical Inquiries.—Some account of these will 
be found in Sehiirer, HJP τι. iii. 70-73, and in 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 9-21, 309-311. 


Of the many scholars who have written on this book, the works 
of the following deserve special mention here :—Liicke, Hinleit. 
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in ὦ. Offend. ἃ. Johannes2, 1852; Ewald, Abhandl. tiber ἃ. &thiop. 
B. Henokh Entsteh., Sinn, und Zusammensetzung, 1855; Késtlin, 
‘Ueber d. Entsteh. d. B. Henoch’ (Theol. Jahrb. 1856, pp. 240- 
279, 370-386); Hilgenfeld, Dic Jud. Apokalyptik, 1857, pp. 91- 
184; Gebhardt, Die 70 Hirten d. B. Henoch ας ihre Deutungen 
(Merx’ Archiv, 1872, vol. ii. Heft ii. pp. 163-246); Drummond, 
Jewish Messiah, 1887, 17-73; Lipsius in Smith and Wace’s 
Dict. Chr. Biogr. 1880, ii. 124-128 ; Schiirer, HUF 1. ili. 54-73 5 
Lawlor in Journ. of Philology, xxv. (1897) 164-225. 


IV. THE DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN THE Boor, 
WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
DATES.—The Bk. of E. is a fragmentary survival 
of an entire literature that once circulated under 
his name. To this fact the plurality of books 
assigned to E. from the first may in some degree 
point; as, for instance, the expression ‘ books’ 
in 104"; Test, XII Patriarch. Jud. 18; Origen, 
c. Celsum, v. δά, In Num. Homil, xxviii. 2, and 
elsewhere. Of this literature five distinct frag- 
ments have been preserved in the five books into 
which the Bk, of Εἰ is divided (i.e. 1-37. 37-71. 
72-82. 83-90. 91-108). These books were origin- 
ally separate treatises ; in later times they were 
collected and edited, but were much mutilated in 
the course of redaction and incorporation into a 
single work. In addition to this E. literature, the 
final editor of the book made use of a lost Apoca- 
lypse, the Bk. of Noah, from which, as well as from 
other sources, he drew 6°%8? 97 101-31 17-20 391 23 
41°85 43-44, 50. 547-55? 565-57% 59-60. 65-69% 71. 
80-81. 105-107. This Bk. of Noah is mentioned 
in the Bk. of Jubilees 10% 21% Another large 
ar aga of the Bk. of Noah is to be found in the 
atter. 


We have already remarked that in the five books into which 
the whole work is divided we have the writings of five different 
authors. Before we proceed to give some of the grounds for 
this statement, we shall give in merest outline the different 
constituents which the chief scholars on this subject have found 
in this work. Lticke in his Hinl. in die Offend. ἃ. Johannes 
regards the book as consisting of two parts. The first part 
embraces 1-36. 72-105, written at the beg. of the Maccab. revolt, 
or, according to his later view, in the reign of John Hyrcanus ; the 
second consists of the Similitudes, 36-71, and was written in the 
early days of Herod the Great. In the latter, however, there 
are some interpolations. Hofmann (J. Chr. K.) ascribes the 
entire work to a Christian author of the 2nd cent. In this view 
he was followed later by Weisse and Philippi. Hofmann deserves 
mention in this connexion on the ground of his having been the 
first to give the correct interpretation of the seventy shepherds 
in 89-90. Ewald (Abhandl. 1855) gives the following scheme :— 
Bk. I. 37-71, c. 8.0. 144; Bk. II. 1-16. 811-4 84. 91-105, 6. B.o, 135 ; 
Bk. III. 20-36. 72-90. 106-107, δ. B.o. 128; 108 later. Bk. IV., 
the Bk. of Noah, 63-8 81-3 97 101-3. 11. 22b 17-19, 547-552 601-10. 24, 25 
64-6916, somewhat later than the preceding. Kostlin in his 
essay, ‘Ueber ἃ. Entsteh. ἃ. B. Henoch’ (Theol. Jahrb. 1856), a 
contribution of great worth, arrives at the following analysis ;— 
The groundwork, 1-16. 21-34. 72-105, c. B.c. 110. The Simili- 
tudes, 37-71 and.17-19, before B.c. 64. Noachic fragments, 647- 
552 60. 65-6925, possibly also 20, 829-20 106-107. 108 is an Essene 
addition. Hilgenfeld ( ἐᾷ. Apok. 1857) regards the groundwork, 
consisting of 1-16. 20-36. 72-105, as written before Β.0. 983; and 
the remaining chapters as coming from the hand of a Christian 
Gnostic after the time of Saturninus. We should mention also 
the interesting studies of Tideman, TAT. 1875, pp. 261-296 ; 
Lipsius, art. ‘Enoch’ in Smith’s Dict. Chr. Bieg.; Schiirer, 
ΗΟ u. iii. 64-73; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 
17-23 ; and Schodde, The Book of Enoch, 1882. As Dillmann 
changed his mind three times, and in each instance for the 
better, it will be enough to give his final analysis. The ground- 
work, 1-36. 72-105, in the time of John Hyrcanus 5 the Simili- 
tudes and 17-19, before B.c. 643 the Noachic fragments, 635 81. 
97 101. 11 20, 391. 22 547-552 60. 65-692 106-107. 108, from a later 
hand. 


We shall now proceed to discuss this question 
directly, and try to carry the criticism of the book 
one stage further towards finality. Disregarding 
the interpolations from the Bk. of Noah alread) 
mentioned, as well as the closing chapter, we shall 
adduce a few of the grounds on which the com- 
positeness of the rest of the book is determined. 

First of all, critics are agreed in ascribing the 
Similitudes (37-71) to a different authorship from 
the rest. This is done on the following grounds :— 
(a) Certain names of God are found frequently in 
37-71, but not elsewhere in the book. (5) The 
angelology differs. (c) The demonology differs. 
(zd) The Messianic doctrine not only differs from 
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that of the rest of the book, but is unique in 
apocalyptic literature. 

As for the remaining chs. 1-36, 72-104, all crities 
but Ewald and Lipsius have regarded them as the 
work of one and the same author. But these 
scholars have differed much from each other on the 
determination of the different elements present in 
these chapters, and have failed to gain the sufirage 
of other scholars as to the justness of their views. 
In one respect they are undoubtedly right. These 
chapters are of a composite nature; the more 
closely they are examined, the more clearly they 
exhibit conflicting characteristics. When sub- 
mitted to a searching criticism they fall natural] 
into four distinct parts, i.e. 1-36. 72-82, 83-90, 
91-104, differing from each other in authorship, 
system of thought, and date. 


For the grounds for these conclusions the reader must refer 
to Charles’ Book of Enoch, pp. 55-56, 187-189, 220-221, 260-263. 
It will be sufficient here to give some of the reasons for differ- 
entiating 83-90 and 91-104, as an illustration of the mcthod 
there pursued in the criticism of the earlier sections. (@) The 
Messianic kingdom in 91-104 is finite in duration, whereas in 
83-90 it is eternal. (0) In the former the Messianic judgment 
takes place at the close of the Messianic kingdom, in the latter 
at its beginning. (6) In the former there is a resurrection of 
the righteous only, in the latter a resurrection of apostate 
Jews also, (d) In the former the building of the temple pre- 
cedes the final judgment, in the latter it is subsequent to the 
final judgment. (6) In the former the scene of the Messianic 
kingdom is apparently heaven, in the latter ἃ purified earth. 
Now, our conclusion as to the distinct authorship of these two 
sections on the grounds just given is strikingly confirmed 
when we observe the forcible dislocations that 91-104 have 
undergone at the hands of the final editor in order to adapt 
them to tbe chapters that precede. Former critics have re- 
marked that 93 must originally have preceded 911217, because 
we have in 93 an account of the first seven weeks of the ten 
into which the world’s history is divided, and in 911217 the 
account of the remaining three weeks, They failed, however, 
to observe that 921, ‘Written by Enoch the scribe, this complete 
doctrine of wisdom,’ etc., formed originally the real beginning of 
this section. Next, on 92 follows 911-0 as a natural sequel, 
where E, summons his children to receive his parting words. 
Then comes the short Apocalypse of ten weeks, 931-16 9112-17, 
while 9118-19 form a natural transition to 94. This section 
underwent these derangements in the process of its incorpora- 
tion into a larger work. 

Ags our space does not admit dealing further with the actual 
criticism of the book, we shall confine ourselves to the state- 
ment of results, and to a briefsketch of the various independent 
petites contained in the entire work, with their probable 

ates, 

Part I., consisting of chs. 1-36 (for the Noachic interpolations 
gee above), was written at latest B.o. 170, and mainly from the 
prophetic standpoint of such chs. as Is 65-66. This is, un- 
doubtedly, the oldest part of the book, being anterior to 72~82. 
§3-90. 91-104, as it is used by the writers of these sections. 
As 83-90 was written not later than B.c. 161, 1-36 must be some 
years earlier; and as there is no allusion to the massacres of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the above date (170) is the latest reason- 
able limit for its composition. This book, ἴ.6. 1-36, is the oldest 
piece of Jewish literature that teaches the general resurrection 
of Israel, that describes Sheol according to the conception that 
prevails in NT as opposed to that of OT, and that represents 
Gehcnna as a final place of punishment. The problem of the 
author is to justify the ways of God to men. The righteous 
will not always suffer (115 Sin is the cause of this suffering, 
and the sin of man is due, not to Adam, but to the lust of the 
angels—the watchers (96-9.10 108), Hence the watchers, their 
companions, and their children will be destroyed (104-10. 12), 
and their destruction will form the prelude to the first world- 
judgment, of which the Deluge will form the completion (1013). 
But ain still prevails after the Deluge, through the influence 
of the evil spirits that go forth from the slaughtered children 
of the watchers and the daughters of men (161). These act 
with impunity till the final judgment. In the meantime, char- 
acter finds its recompense, in some measure, immediately after 
death (22). In the last judgment the watchers, the demons, 
and all classes of Isr., with one exception, will receive their 
final award (1% 2213), This judgment is preceded by a general 
resur. of Israel (22). The wicked are cast into Gehenna (272), 
the earth is cleansed from sin (1029-22), the Mess. kingdom is 
established with Jerus. as its centre (259), and God abides with 
men (253). The Gentiles become righteous and worship God 
(1021). The righteous eat of the tree of life (546), and thereby 
enjoy patriarchal lives (59). As to what befalls the righteous 
after the second death, there ig no hint in tbis fraginentary 
section. 

Part 11., consisting of 83-90, was written between Β.0. 166-161 
by a Hasid in support of the Maccab. movement, and mainly 
from the same standpoint as Daniel. On a variety of grounds 
we are obliged to discriminate this section from the preceding. 
It will be enough to mention that, whereas therc is a Messiah 
in the latter, there is none in the former; in the latter the 
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life of tbe righteous is apparently unending, in the former it 
is finite; in the latter the scene of the kingdom is the New 
Jerus. set up by God Himself, in the former it is Jerus. and 
the entire earth unchanged though purified. Finally, the pic- 
ture in 83-90 is developed and spiritual, while that in 1-36 15 
naive, primitive, and sensuous, 

The date assigned above is not difficult to fix. The Hasidim, 
symbolized by the lambs that are born to the white sheep (906), 
are already an organized party in the Maccab. revolt. The 
lambs that become horned are the Maccab. family, and the 
great horn whois still warring while the author of the section 
is writing, is Judas the Maccabee (909), who died B.c. 161. 
Chs. 83-90 recount two visions, 83-84 deal with the first world- 
judgment, 85-90 with the entire history of the world till the 
final judgment. In the second vision the interest centres 
mainly in the calamities that befall Isr. from the exile onwards. 
Why has Isr. become a byword among the nations, and the 
servant of one Gentile power after another? Is there no recom- 
pense for the righteous nation and the righteous individual? 
Isr. has indeed sinned, but the punishment imimeasurably tran- 
scends the guilt. But these undue severities, according to the 
author, have not come upon Isr. froin God's hand, but from the 
seventy shepherds into whose care God committed Isr, 
These shepherds or angels have proved faithless to their trust, 
but not with impunity. An account has been talren of all 
their deeds and of all whom they have wickedly destroyed 
(8961-63), Moreover, when the outlook is darkest, a righteous 
league will be established in Isr. (90%), and from a family be- 
longing to it will come forth the deliverer, 7.e. Judas Maccabeus 
(909-16), Every effort of the Gentiles to destroy him will prove 
vain, and God's intervention personally will be the signal] for 
their destruction (9019. The wicked shepherds and fallen 
watchers will be cast into the abyss of fire (Tartarus), and 
the apostates into Gehenna (902925), Then God Himself will 
set up the New Jerus. (903. 29), the dispersion will be brought 
back to Jerus., the righteous dead raised to take part in the 
kingdom, and the surviving Gentiles will be converted and 
serve Isr. (9090), Finally, the Messiah will appear amongst 
them (9097), and His kingdom will endure for ever. It should 
be observed that we have here the earliest appearance of the 
Messiah in non-canonical literature. 

Part III., consisting of 91-104, was written between 8.6. 
134-95. ‘The clearly defined opposition between the righteous 
and their Sadducean opponents which appears so frequently in 
this section cannot have been earlier than the breach between 
John Hyrcanus and the Pharisees, hence not earlier than 
B.0. 134, and not subsequent to B.c. 95; for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the savage cruelties that won for Janneus the 
title ‘slayer of the pious’ could have been referred to only 
once, and that incidentally, in the general terms of 10315, On 
the derangeinents which this section has sustained at the handg 
of the final editor we have already touched above. 

The internal difference that subsists between this section and 
Part 11. is very remarkable. As we pass from 83-90 to 91-104 we 
feel we are entering into a world of new conceptions. In all 
previous apocalyptic writings the resur. and the final judg- 
ment have been the prelude to an everlasting Mess. kingdom, 
and not till then, in fact, do the righteous enter on their 
reward. But the Mess. kingdom to which this writer looks 
forward is only of temporary duration (911215), In this kingdom 
no place is found for a Messiah; the righteous, with God’s help, 
vindicate their just cause and destroy their oppressors. On the 
close of this kingdom follow the final judgment and the risen 
spiritual life of blessedness in a new heaven (9119 923). From 
such a view of the future it is obvious that, for the writer, the 
centre of interest has passed from tho material world to the 
spiritual, and the Mess. kingdom is no longer the goal of the 
hopes of the righteous. Their faith finds its satisfaction only 
in a blessed immortality in heaven itself. The righteous, it 
is true, who are living on the advent of the Mess. kingdom 
will indeed be recompensed with all good things, but the de- 
parted righteous will not rise thereto, but to the everlasting 
spiritual hfe which will follow the final judgment. This blessed 
immortality after the final judgment is an immortality of the 
soul only (1033-4), a view that is implied also in the later books, 
the Ps-Sol and the Book of Jubilees. As for the wicked, they 
shall descend into the Sheol] of darkness and flame, and abide 
there everlastingly (98% 10 1047-8). In this section Sheol appears 
as hell, possibly for the first time in litcrature (1037), 

Part IV. The Similitudes, consisting of 37-70, were written 
between 8.0, 94-79 or B.c. 70-64. With somo of the character- 
istics which distinguish these chapters from the rest of the 
book we have already dealt above. We are here concerned 
mainly with the determination of the date. ‘The kings and 
the mighty,’ so often denounced in the Similitudes, are the 
later Maccab. princes and their Sadducean supporters; for the 
blood of the righteous was not shed, as the writer complains, 
before B.c. 95 :—the later Maccab. princes and not the Herods ; 
for the Sadducees were not allies of the latter, and Rome was 
not as yet known to the writer as one of the great world- 
powers. This last fact necessitates an carlier date than 8.0. 64, 
when Rome interposed authoritatively in the atfairs of Judma. 
If the reader will turn to the list of Noachic interpolations he 
will find that many of them are to be found in this section. 
These have, as 2 rule, been drawn from an already existing 
Apoc. of Noah and adapted by their editor to their adjoining 
contexts in Enoch. This he does by borrowing characteristic 
terms, such as ‘Lord of Spirits,’ ‘Head of Days,’ ‘Son of Man,’ 
to which, either through jznorance or of set intention, he gener- 
ally gives a new connotation. ; 

In his attempt to solve the problem of the suffering of the 
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righteous, this author hag no interest save in the moral and 
spiritual worlds. His view, too, is strongly apocalyptic, and 
follows closely in the wake of Daniel. The origin of sin is 
traced one stage farther hack than in 1-36. The .first authors of 
sin were the Satans (407). The watchers fell through becoming 
subject to these, and leading mankind astray (546), Thouch the 
watchers were forthwith confined in a deep ahyss, sin still 
flourishes in the world, and sinners deny the name of the Lord 
of spirits (387) and of His Anointed (4819), and the kings and the 
mighty oppress the children of God (6211). But suddenly there 
will appear the Head of Days, and with Him the Son of Man 
(462. 3.4 482), to execute judgment upon all alike. And to this 
end there will be a resur. of all Isr. (51! 615), and all judgment 
will he committed to the Son of Man (419, 6927), who will judge 
all according to their deeds (411). Sin and wrong-doing will he 
banished from the earth (492), and heaven and earth will he 
transformed (454.5), and the righteous will have their mansions 
therein (396 412). The Elect One will dwell amongst them (454); 
they will be clad in garments of life (6215.16), and hecome 
angels in heaven (514), and continue to grow in knowledge and 
righteousness (58°). 

It will be observed that the Messianic doctrine in this section 
is unique, not only as regards the other sections of E., but also 
in Jewish literature as a whole. The Messiah pre-exists from 
the beginning (482); He sits on the throne of God (45% 473), 
and possesses universal dominion (626), and all judgment iscom- 
mitted unto Him (6927), If we turn to the other sections we 
find that in 1-36 and 91-104 there is no Messiah at all, while in 
83-90 the Messiah is evidently human, and has no real réle to 
play in the doctrine of the last things, 

Before we pass to Part V. it will be advantageous to ohserve 
that the varying relations in which the Maccabees stood to the 
Hasid or Pharisaic party are faithfully reflected in the Books of 
E., t.e. Parts Π1., 1Π]., and TV. In Part IL., t.e, 83-90, the Mac- 
cahees are the leaders of the righteous, and their efforts form the 
prelude to the Mess. kingdom. In Part III., te. 91-104, they 
are no longer at the head of the Hasids, but as yet they have 
not hecome their declared foes: they are the secret abettors of 
their Sadducean oppressors. But when we come to Part IV., 
ὦ. 6. the Similitudes, the Maccab. princes have ceased to disguise 
their enmity, and now take the lead in every act of oppression 
and murder practised on the Pharisees. 

Part V. The Book of Celestial Physics consists of 72-78. 82. 
79. Here, as in Part IIL, the order of the chapters has heen 
changed by the final editor ; 79, which forms the true conclusion 
of this work, has heen placed immediately after 78, and two 
chapters, 80-81, which are quite alien in spirit and statement, 
have been interpolated. 

The chronological system of this book, which is most perplex- 
ing, constitutes an attempt to establish an essentially Heh. 
calendar over-against the heathen calendars in vogue around. 
Though quite valueless in itself, it gives us some knowledge of 
the chronological systems that were known to Pal. Jews. Thus 
the writer is acquainted with the signs of the zodiac, the spring 
and autumn equinoxes, the summer and winter solstices, and 
the synodic months. He is familiar also with the Gr. eight- 
year cycle, and the seventy-six years’ cycle of Calippus. 

Part VI. The interpolations from the Book of Noah. These 
have been enumerated above. By means of these fragments, 
and of the large section of this lost book preserved in the Book 
of Jubilees, and of others still surviving in later Heh. literature, 
it would he possihle to restore the Book of Noah in some of its 
niain outlines. 


V. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE.—The 
influence of E. on Jewish literature, to exclude for 
the moment the NT, is seen in the Bk. of Jubilees 
(written about the beginning of the Christian era), 
the Slavonic Enoch (A.D. 1-50), the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
and 4 Ezra. It is important to observe that, in 
the last two books just enumerated, E. is not 
mentioned by name, although their writers laid 
the Enochie books not infrequently under con- 
tribution. This silence, however, was intentional. 
E.’s acceptance among Christians as a Messianic 
prophet was the ground of his rejection among 
the Jews; and although, prior to A.D. 40, he was 
the chief figure, next to Daniel, in Jewish apoca- 
lyptic, in subsequent Jewish literature his funce- 
tions and achievements are assigned to others, 
such as Moses, Ezra, Baruch. This opposition to 
E, is unswervingly pursued in the Talm., and his 
name and works are always studiously ignored 
(see Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, pp. 21-22, 101). 
On these facts we might found an Enochie eanon. 
No early Jewish book which extols Εἰ. could have 
been written after A.D. 50, and the attribution of E.’s 
words and achievements in early Jewish works to 
some other OT hero is a sign that they were written 
subsequent to the Pauline preaching of Christianity. 

In Patristie literature Enoch is twice cited as 
Scripture in the Ep. of Barnabas (4° 165). It is 
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also quoted with approval, though not always by 
name, by Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, Clement Alex., Origen, Anatolius. 
Thenceforward it is mentioned with disapproval 
by Hilary, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and 
finally condemned in explicit terms in the Const. 
Ap. vi. 16. 

Far surpassing in importance the preceding was 
its influence on NT (a) diction and (δ) doctrine. 

(α) We shall here draw attention only to the 
indubitable instances. It is quoted directly in 
Jude!*15, Phrases, clauses, or thoughts derived 
from it are found also in Jude’, Rev 2? 8:0 4° 61° 
91 1470 2038, Ro 895, Eph 171, He 115, Ac 3%, Jn 
522.27, Lk 9% 16° 23%, Mt 1978 2541 2674, 

(6) The doctrines in E. that had a share in 
moulding the corresponding NT doctrines, or 
formed a necessary link in the development of 
doctrine from OT to NT, are those concerning the 
Messianic kingdom and the Messiah, Sheol and 
the Resurrection, and demonology. As we cannot 
here enter into a discussion of these questions, we 
shall confine our remarks to the doctrine of the 
Messiah in Enoch. First, we should observe that 
four titles, applied, for the first time in literature, 
to the personal Messiah in the Similitudes, are 
afterwards reproduced in NT. These are ‘ Christ’ 
(or ‘the Anointed One’), ‘the Righteous One,’ 
‘the Elect One,’ and ‘the Son of Man.’ The first 
title, found repeatedly in earlier writings, but 
always in reference to actual contemporary kings 
or priests, is now for the first time (481) 52+) applied 
to the Messianic king that is to come. It is here 
associated with supernatural attributes. In Ps- 
Sol, written a few years later, it is applied to a 
merely human Messiah. The second and third 
titles, ‘the Righteous One,’ ‘the Elect One,’ which 
are found first in E., have passed over into NT, 
the former occurring in Ac 3% 755 22, the latter in 
Lk 9% 23%, The last title, ‘the Son of Man,’ 
= ae for the first time in Jewish literature in 

., and is historically the source of the NT desig- 
nation. To the latter it contributcs some of its 
most characteristic contents, particularly those 
relating to judgment and universal authority. 
Thus statements in E. respecting the Son of Man 
are quoted by the evangelists respecting the NT 
Son of Man. Jn 5%? ‘He hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son . . . because he is the Son 
of Man,’ is a quotation from Enoch 69” ‘’The sum 
of judgment was committed unto him, the Son of 
Man.’ It should be here observed that in HE. the 
Messiah is represented for the first time as Judge 
of mankind. Again, Mt 19% ‘When the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory’ is from 
Enoch 62° ‘ When they see the Son of Man sitting 
on the throne of his glory.’ It is well known that 
the use of this phrase as a Mess. title is confined in 
NT, with two exceptions, to the Gospels, and in 
them it is used only by our Lord in speaking of 
Himself. Its survival, however, as a Mess. desig- 
nation among the Jews, is attested by a passage in 
the Talm. Jer., Taanith ii. 1: ‘Abbahu said: 
ἐς Τῇ a man says to thee—I am God, he lies; I am 
the Son of Man—he will at last repent it: I 
ascend to heaven—if he said it, he will not 
prove it.”’ See further, ESCHAT. OF APOCR. 

R. H. CHARLES. 

ENOCH, BOOK OF THE SECRETS OF.—In 
Origen’s de Princip. i. 3. 2 we find the following 
statement in reference to the Bk. of Enoch :— 
‘Nam et in eo libello . . . quem Hermas conscripsit, 
ita refertur: Primo omnium ecrede, quia unus est 
Deus, qui... esse fecit omnia... sed et in Enoch 
libro his similia describuntur.’ Now, as a matter 
of fact, this statement cannot be justified from the 
Ethiopic Enoch. Accordingly, till the discovery of 
the present bool: it was necessary to assume either 
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that we had here a mistake of Origen, or else that 
he had before him a portion of the Enoch literature 
unknown to later generations. That the latter 
assumption was the true one we are now able to 
see; for in the ‘ The Book of the Secrets of Enoch’ 
we have an elaborate account of the creation, 24- 
29°, and an insistence on the unity of God, 33° 36. 
Further, in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
there are several direct references to the Bk. of 
Enoch. Some of them have clearly to do with 
the Ethiopic Enoch, but others have as clearly no 
connexion with it. Now, the bulk of the latter 
may be traced to the book with which we are at 
present dealing. This book, as it has been pre- 
served only in Slavonic, it will be convenicnt to 
call ‘the Slavonic Enoch’ in contradistinction to 
the older book, which we may fitly designate ‘ the 
Ethiopic Enoch,’ seeing that it has come down to 
us in its entirety only in that language. 

This new fragment of the Enoch literature has 
only recently come to light through certain MSS 
which were found in Russia and Servia. Although 
the very knowledge that such a book ever existed 
was lost for probably 1200 years, it was nevertheless 
much used both by Christian and heretic in the 
early centuries. Thus citations appear from it, 
though without acknowledgment, in the Book of 
Adam and Eve, the Apocalypses of Moses and 
Paul (A.D. 400-500), the Sibyllinc Oracles, the 
Ascension of Isaiah, and the Ep. of Barnabas (A.D. 
70-90). It is quoted by name in the apocalyptic 
portions of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
(6. A.D. 1). It was referred to by Origen, and 
aii a by Clement of Alexandria, and was used 

y Irenzeus. Some phrases of N'T may be derived 
from it. 

The Slavonie DLSS.—There are five Slav. MSS. The first 
(i.e. A) belongs to the 17th cent., and contains the complete 
text. It was edited by Popov in 1880, and forms the basis of 
the text which appears in the Morfill-Charles ed. of 1896. The 
second MS—a loth cent. one—was discovered by Sokolov in 
1886. This also preserves the complete text. The remaining 
three MSS are very incomplete. The most important of these 
(t.e. B) is preserved in the Public Library of Belgrade. 

Editions and Translations.—The present writer, learning 
through a German review in 1892 of the existence of a Slav. VS 
of the Ethiopic Bk, of Enoch, at once proceeded by Mr. Morfill’s 
help to make himself acquainted with two distinct recensions 
of this work, This speedily led to the discovery that it was not 
a Slay. VS of the Ethiopic Enoch, but of a hitherto unknown and 
extremely valuable pseudepigraph. By means of Mr. Morfill’s 
tr. of the MSS A and B and of Sokolov’s texts, an Eng. VS and 
ed. of this book was issued in the beginning of 1896. Six 
months later Bonwetsch’s Das Slav. Henochbuch appeared, in 
which German tr3, of the MSS A and Bare given side by side, 
preceded by a short introduction, founded proiessedly in the 
main on Charles’ edition. This is a serviceable work. 


II. LANGUAGE AND PLACE oF Writine.—The 
main part of this book was written at the first 
in Greek. This is clear from such statements 
as (1) 30" ‘And I gave him a name (2.e. Adam) 
from the four substances: the East, the West, the 
North, and the South.’ Adam’s name is thus 
derived from the initial letters of the Gr. names 
of the four quarters, 1.6. ἀνατολή, δύσις, ἄρκτος, 
μεσημβρία. This fanciful derivation was first 
elaborated in Greek, as it is impossible in the Sem. 
languages; but the idea that Adam was created 
from dust belonging to the four quarters of the 
earth is Jewish. (2) The writer follows the chron- 
olory of the LXX. (3) In 50* he reproduces the 
LXX text of Dt 32% against the Hebrew. (4) He 
constantly uses Sir, which was chiefly current in 
Egypt. But though the main part of the book 
was written originally in Greek, certain portions of 
it were based on Heb. originals. 
thesis is necessary to account for the quotations 
from or references to it which appear in the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. The fact that 
the latter work was written in Hebrew obliges us to 


conclude that its authors drew upon Heb. originals | 


Such an hypo- | 
| of the XII Patriarchs. 


in their references to and quotations from the 
Slavonie Enoch. 

The book was written in Egypt. This is 
deducible from the following facts :—(1) From the 
variety of speculations which it holds in common 
with Philo and other Hellenistic writers : thus souls 
were created before the foundation of the world, 
23°; cf. Philo, de Somno, i. 22; Wis 8%, Again, 
man has seven natures, 30°; οἵ, Philo, de Mundi 
Op. 40. (2) The whole Messianic teaching of OT 
finds not a single echo in the work of this Hellenized 
Israelite of Egypt, although he shows familiarity 
with most of its books. (3) The Phoenixes and 
Chalkydries of ch. 12 are natural products of the 
Egyp. imagination. (4) The syneretistie char- 
acter of the creation narrative in 25-26 betrays 
Egyp. elements. 

111. RELATION TO JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


Materials originally derived from this book are discoverable 
in Cedrenus and Joel (A.D. 1050-1200), though in these authors 
these materials are assigned to other names. Two passages of 
the Book of Adam and Eve in 1. vi. and viii. are all but quota- 
tions from 294-5 and 815 of our book. Again, in the Apoc. of 
Moses (ed. Tisch. 1866), p. 19, we have a further development 
of 1474 of our text, just as in the Apoc. of Paul, p. 64, οὗτός 
ἐστιν ὁ παράδεισος, ἔνθα... Sivdpov... ἐν ᾧ EruveTavera τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἅγιον, ig a Christian adaptation of 88 ‘And in the midst (of 
Paradise is) the tree of life...on which God rests when he 
comes unto Paradise.’ Again, the words, p. 64, é τῆς ῥίζης αὐτοῦ 
ἐξήρχετο. ὕδωρ, μεριζόμενον εἰς τέσσωρω ὀρύγμωτω, and p. 62, 
ποταμοὶ τέσσαρες... ῥίοντες μέλι καὶ γώλοι καὶ ἔλαιον καὶ οἶνον, AYE 
verbal reproductions of 85. ‘From its root in the garden there 
go forth four streams which pour honey and milk, oil and wine, 
and are separated in four directions.’ The passage in the 
anonymous De Montibus Sina et Sion, 4, is ultimately derived 
from 3013, and Augustine’s peculiar speculation on the eighth 
eternal day (De Civ. xxti. 30. 5) from 883, 

Still earlier we find almost a verbal reproduction of 505-511 in 
the Sibylline Oracles, ii. 76. In Ireneus, Contra Heer. v. 28. 3, 
the Jewish speculation of 33) is reproduced, and possibly in 
Origen (see Lommatzsch, ed. xxi. 69), However this may be, 
there is no doubt as to the direct reference to 24-80. 338, in the 
De Princip. i, 3. 2, as we have already shown above. In asatill 
earlier period, 4.D. 50-100, the writer oi the Ascension of Isaiah 
816 wags most probably acquainted with 191, and the writer of 
the Apoc. Bar 595-8.10.11 with various passages of this book. 
In the Ep. of Barnabas 155-8, and probably in 181, the thought 
and diction are dependent on 322-33 and 3015, 


In NT the similarity of matter and language is 
sufliciently great to establish a close connexion, if 
not a literary dependence. With Mt 5° ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers,’ cf. 52 ‘ Blessed is he who 
establishes peace’; with Mt 5*+ ὅ5. 81 ‘Swear not at 
all,’ ete., ef. 49! 41 will not swear by a single oath, 
nelther by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other 
creature which God made... . Ifthcre is no truth 
in man, let them swear by a word, yea, yea, or 
nay, nay.’ Again, with Mt 7° and 25% cf. 42 and 
91, with Jn 14? cf. 617; with Eph 4* cf. 42"; with 
Rev 9! and 10° cf. 491 and 65’. 


Still earlier we find this book not only used, but quoted by 
name in the Vest. Dan. δ, where the statement, τῶν πνευμοώτων 
τῆς πλάνηφσ' ἀνέγνων yap ἐν βίβλῳ "Evay τοῦ δικαίου, ὅτι ὁ ὦ χων 
buoy ἐστὶν ὁ Σατωνῶς, is drawn from 18% ‘These are the Grigori 
(1.6. "Eypyyopai) who with their prince Satanail rejected the 
holy Lord.’ Finally, the references to Enoch in Jest. Naph. 4, 
ἀνέγνων ἐν γραφῇ ἁγίᾳ "Eviy, ὅτι καίγε καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀποστήσεσθε ἀπὸ 
Κυρήου, πορευόμενοι κατὰ πῶσων πονηρίαν ἐθνῶν, καὶ ποιήσετε κατὰ πᾶσαν 
ἀνομοίων Σοδόμεων" καὶ ἐπάξει ὑμῖν Κύριος αἰχμωλωσίων. . . ἕως ἂν 
ἀνωλώση Κύριος πάντως ὑμᾶς, areanadaptation of 341-3 ‘IT know the 
wickedness of men... that they will cast off ny yoke... and 
fill all the world with... sodomy and all other impure practices 
.. .and on this account I will bring a deluge upon the earth, and 
I will destroy all.’ In the Zest. Sim. 5, Vest. Benj. 9, we find 
additional references to this prophecy, in which Enoch foretold 
the impure practiccs of men. Zest. Jud. 18 may be derived 
from the same source, 


ΤΥ. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP.—The question of 
the date has to a large extent been determined 
already. The portions which have a Heb. back- 
ground are at lest pre-Christian. This follows 
from the fact of their quotation in the Testaments 
Turning to the rest of the 
book, the terminus a quo is determined by the 
fact that it frequently uses Sir, ef. 437% 47° 528 
612-4 etc. The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is continu- 
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ally presupposed in the background. Its phrase- 
ology and eonceptions are reproduced, 75 ὅ 33% 9-20 
35° etc. At times its views are put forward in a 
developed form, 8156 4018 645; and occasionally 
divergent eonceptions are enunciated, 167 183, 
Finally, explanations are claimed to have been 
given by this writer which, as a matter of fact, are 
not to be found in his writings, but in the Ethiopie 
Enoeh, see 405: ὅ. 9, It is possible that Wis was 
also used by our author, see 654. Since, therefore, 
Sir, Eth. Enoch, and Wis (ἢ were used by this 
ἘΠ: ναι lis work caunot have been earlier than 
B.C. οὐ. 

The terminus ad quen must be set down as 
earlier than 70 A.D. For (1) the temple is still 
standing. (2) This book was known and used by the 
writers of the Ep. of Barnabas and the Ascension 
of Isaiah, and probably by some of the writers of 
NT. We may therefore with reasonable certainty 
assign the composition of this book in Greek to the 
period A.D. 1-50, to an author who is thus a con- 
temporary of Philo, and who holds many speeula- 
tions in common with him. 

The author was an orthodox Hellenistic Jew 
who lived in Egypt. He believed in the value of 
sacrifiees, 42° 59 266? (but he is careful to enforce 
enlightened views with regard to them, 45% 4 6145), 
in the law, 52%, and in a blessed immortality, 50? 
65% 80, in which the righteous will wear ‘the 
raiment of God’s glory,’ 228. In questions affect- 
ing the origin of the earth, sin, death, he allows 
himself the most unrestricted freedom, and borrows 
from every quarter. Thus Platonic 30%, Egyptian 
25%, and Zend 58** elements are incorporated in 
this system. ‘The result is highly syncretistic. 


V. ANALYSIS oF ConteNTs.—The book opens with a short 
account of Enoch as ‘a very wise man’ whom ‘God loved and 
received, so that he should see the heavenly abodes, the 
kingdoms of the wise, great, and never-changing God,’ In ch. 1 
two angels appear to E., and bid him to make ready to ascend 
with them unto heaven. Inch, 2 B, admonishes his sons ‘not to 
worship vain gods; not to turn aside from God, but to walk 
hefore the face of the Lord and keep his judgments,’ and directs 
them not to scek for him till he is brought back to them. 
Thereupon (3-6) the angels carry E. aloft through the air to the 
first heaven, where he sees a very great sea, greater than the 
earthly sea; likewise the elders and the rulers of the stars, and 
the treasuries of the snow and ice and the dread angels that 
guard them, and the treasuries of the clouds and of the dew and 
their guardian angels. Thence (7) he is carried to the sccond 
heaven, where he sees ‘the prisoners suspended, reserved for, 
and awaiting the cternal judgment.’ And these angels, who 
together with their prince had rebelled against God, besought 
τ, (just as in Eth. Enoch 134) to intercede for them. And E. 
answered, ‘Who am I, a mortal man, that I should pray for 
angels? Who knows whither I go, or what awaits me?’ Next 
K. is carried up to the third heaven (8), and placed ‘in the 
midst of a garden.’ And he sees there ‘all the trees of beautiful 
colours, and their fruits ripe and fragrant . . . and the tree of 
life . . . on which God rests when he comes into Paradise,’ and 
the four streams which go forth from its root, ‘pouring honey 
and milk, oil andwine. . . . And these go down to the Paradise 
of Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility. .. .? And 
the angels inform E, that ‘this place is prepared as an etcrnal 
inheritance’ for those ‘who turn their eyes from unrighteous- 
ness and accomplish a righteous judgment, and give bread to 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and raise the fallen, . . . and 
walk without blame before the face of the Lord.’ E. is then 
taken to the northern region of this heaven (10), and shown 
“a very terrible place’ of ‘savage darkness and impenetrable 
gloom,’ with ‘fire on all sides, and on all sides cold and ice.’ He 
is then told that ‘ this place is prepared as an eternal inheritance’ 
for those ‘who commit evil deeds on earth, sodomy, witchcraft,’ 
ὁ... Who oppress the poor, who are guilty of ‘stealing, lying, 
calumnies, envy, evil thonghts, fornication, murder,’ who 
‘worship gods without life.’ Thence E, is conducted to the 
fourth heaven, where he is shown the courses of the sun and 
moon (11), and the phenixes and the chalkadri (12), ‘ with the 
feet and tails of lions and the heads of crocodiles; their 
appearance was of purple colour like the rainbow; their size 
ninc hundred measures. Their wings were like those of angels, 
each with twelve, and they attend the chariot of the sun.’ And 
the angels show him also the castern and western cates of the 
sun (13-16), and ‘an armed host serving the Lord with cymbals 
and organs’ (17). In 18 Τὸ, 15 taken up to the fifth heaven, where 
he sees the watchers who had rebelled, and whose brethren 
were already confined in torment in the second heaven. Then 
he passes to the sixth heaven (19), where are the angele who 
regulate all the powers of nature and the courses of the stars, 
and write down the deeds of men. Finally, FE. is raised to the 


soventh heaven (20-21), where he sees God sitting on His throne, 
and the heavenly hosts in their ten orders on the steps of the 
throne, and the seraphim singing the trisagion. And E, (22) 
fell down and worshipped ; and Michael, at God’s command, took 
from him his earthly robe and anointed him with the holy oil 
from the arbor misericordice, the olive tree that stood in the 
garden, and clothed him with the ‘raiment of God’s glory.’ 
And thus E. became like one of the glorious ones. And E, (23), 
under the instruction of Vretil, wrote 366 books in thirty days 
and thirty nights about things In heaven and earth, and about 
the souls of men created from eternity, and their future dwelling- 
places. In 24-26 God makes known to E. how He created the 
invisible out of the visible; how He commanded Adoil (possibly 
acorruption of Uriel=light of God) and Arkhas to come forth 
and burst asunder, and so the light on high and the world below 
were produced. And God divided the light and the darkness 
(27), and made the scven heavens. And God caused the waters 
which are under the heavens to be gathered into one place, and 
out of the waters He made the earth and an abyss in its midst 
(28). Such was the work of the first day. And on the second 
day God ‘fashioned for all the heavenly hosts a nature like that 
of fire’ (291-3), and one of the archangels, Satanail, rebelled, and 
God cast him down from the heights (294-5). And on the third 
day God (30!: 2) caused the earth to produce trees and herbs and 
every seed that is sown, and planted Paradise. And on the 
fourth (303-6) God ordered great lights to be in the various circles 
of the heavens,i.¢. Kruno, Aphrodite, Ares, the Sun, Zeus, Hermes, 
the Moon. And God appointed the sun and moon to give light to 
the earth, and to proceed through the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
And on the fifth (307-18) God created the fish of the sea and the fowl 
of heaven, and everything that moveth on the earth. And on the 
sixth He made man from seven substances, and called him Adam, 
from the four quarters of the world, and showed to him the two 
ways of light and darkness. And while Adam was in Paradise 
the heavens were open so that he could see the angels in 
heaveu (81); but Satan envied him, anddeceived Eve. And God 
established the eighth day (331-2), at the beginning of which 
time should be no more. And Godannounced Himself to E. as 
‘the eternal One, and the One not made with hands.’ ‘ My wisdom 
is my counsellor, and my word is reality.’ The corruption of the 
earth and the Deluge are then foretold, and the preservation of 
Noah, ch. 35. God bids E. to return to the earth for thirty days 
and teach his sons during that time (86-38). E. admonishes 
and instructs his sons, and tells them what he has seen, the 
courses of the sun and moon, the seasons, the winds, the thunder 
and lightning, Hades and hell and Paradise, and gives utterance 
to nine beatitudes (89-42). He impresses on them the incom- 
parable dignity of goodness—‘ none is greater than ho who fears 
God’ (43). They are not to revile the person of man, for he who 
reviles man in reality reviles God: they are to make their 
offerings, and yet not to value them unduly, but consider the 
motive rather from which they spring (44-46). E. gives his 
books to his sons (47); instructs them not to swear, neither by 
heaven nor by earth nor by any other creature which God 
made (49); bids them in meekness to accomplish the number 
of their days, to refrain from avenging themselves, and to be 
open-handed to those in need (50-51). Again he enunciates 
seven beatitudes and their corresponding woes (52). The 
departed gaints do not intercede for the living (53). At the 
close of the appointed time (55-59) E, again addresses his sons. 
Ife announces to them his coming departure to the highest 
heavens. He declares that no soul shall perish till the final 
judgment, and that the souls of beasts will then bring charges 
against the men who ill-treated them. He gives further instruc- 
tion as to sacrifice, and their duty to the needy, and warns 
against unnatural sins, contempt and lying (60-63). The people 
assemble in Achuzan to take leave of HE. He addresses them 
on various topics, and exhorts them to faithfulness. He 
announces the great judgment, after which ‘thc times shall 
perish, and there shall be no year, nor month, nor day, and 
there shall be no hours.’ ‘Moreover, there shall be no labour, 
nor sickness, nor sorrow, anxiety, nor need, nor night, nor 
darkness, but a great light.’ He is then carried off to the 
highest heaven. And his sons thereupon build an altar in 
Achuzan and hold high festival, rejoicing and praising God 
(64-68), 

VI. Tm AUTHOR’S VIEWS ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
—Al]l the souls of men were created before the 
foundation of the world, 235, and also a future 
plaee of abode in heaven or hell for every indi- 
vidual soul, 49? 58° 61°. Man’s body was made 
of seven substances, 908, and his name, as we 
have already seen, was given to him by God from 
the four quarters. Man was created originally 
good ; free will was bestowed upon him, with the 
knowledge of good and evil. He was instructed 
in the two ways of light and darkness, and then 

ermitted to mould lis own destiny, 30%. But 
lis counexion with the body biassed his preferences 
in the direction of evil, and death ensued as tlie 
wages of sin, 8015, All men will be judged finally, 
404-38. the rightcous will escape the last judg- 
ment, 658 667, and be gathered to eternal life; but 
hell will be the eternal abode of the wieked, 10* 5, 


| and there is no place of repentance after death, 423, 
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VII. VALUE OF THE BOOK IN ELUCIDATING CON- 
TEMPORARY AND SUBSEQUENT THOUGHT.—Fresh 
evidence on the following beliefs is contributed by 
this book. i. The millennium.—This Jewish con- 
ception is first found in 32%-33%, From this its 
origin is clear. The account in Gn of the first 
week of creation came in pre-Christian times to be 
regarded, not only as a history of the past, but as a 
forecast of the future history of the world so created. 
Thus, as the world was created in six days, its his- 
tory was to last 6000; for 1000 years with God are 
as one day (Ps 903, Jud. 4%, 2 P 38); and as God rested 
on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 years 
there should be a rest of 1000 years, 1.6. the mil- 
lennium. ‘Thereupon followed the future world of 
eternal bliss, designated as the eighth eternal day. 
li. The seven heavens.—The detailed account of 
the seven heavens in this book has served to 
explain difficulties in OT conceptions of the 
heavens, and has shown beyond the reach of 
controversy that the sevenfold division of the 
heavens was accepted by St. Paul and the author 
of Hebrews, and probably in Rev. From this book, 
further, it is clear that a feature impossible in 
modern conceptions of heaven shows itself from 
time to time in pre-Christian and also in early 
Christian conceptions, i.e. the belief in the presence 
of evil, or in the possibility of its appearance in 
the heavens. For a discussion of this question the 
reader should consult Hapository Times (art. ‘The 
seven Heavens’), Nov. and Dec. 1895, and Charles, 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, pp. xxx-xlvii. 

Ki. H. CHARLES. 

ENOCH (City).—See Enocu 1 (p. 704°), 


ENOS (so RV in Lk 3%), the same as Enosh 
(025), the name of the son of Seth (Gn 4%), He 
was the father of Kenan; and the length of his 
life is stated as 905 years (Gn 5°). It is said in 
connexion with the mention of his birth, ‘then 
began men to call upon the name of J”’ (4%), 
‘Enosh’ denotes ‘man in his frailty and weak- 
ness.’ The fact of prayer being made to J” first 
when Enosh was born, perhaps indicates allegori- 
cally the belief that men were then first driven by 
sickness, and by a sense of frailty and dependence, 
to ery for help to the invisible Creator. The LXX, 
which translates the second clauseof 4% οὗτος ἤλπισεν 
ἐπικαλεῖσθαι K.T.A., associates Enosh himself with 
this step in the spiritual life of the human race 
(cf. parallels 439 and 10%). The advance thus made 
by the generation of Enosh the son of Seth is 
evidently intended to stand as the counterpart to 
the advance in another aspect of life represented 
by Enoch—the parallel generation in the line of 
Cain (417), It has been suggested that this men- 
tion of Enosh and of the first recourse to prayer to 
J” must have been derived from a souree of J 
tradition distinct from that which records the 
sacrifices of Cain and Abel, inasmuch as sacrifice 
would imply supplication to the Deity. 

Η. E. Rywx. 

EN-RIMMON (jim yy ‘spring of [the] pome- 
granate’).—One of the settlements of Judahites 
after the return from the Exile, Neh 11°. In Jos 
15 amongst the towns assigned to Judah we find 
‘Ain and Rimmon,’ and in 197 (ef. 1 Ch 482 
amongst those assigned to Simon are ‘ Ain, Rim- 
mon.’ In all these instances there can be little 
doubt that we ought to read neither fo?) py nor py 
ps2, but fist py (En-rimmon). This reading is 
accepted by Bennett and Kittel in Joshua and 
Chronicles in Haupt’s OT. En-rimmon is probably 


EN-ROGEL (535 yy ‘ spring of the fuller ’), a spring 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerus., on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin (Jos 15’ 18%), 
Owing to its position close to but yet out of view 
of the city, Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the sons 
of the priests, were stationed there during the 
rebellion of Absalom, in order that they might 
secretly receive and carry news from Hushai in 
Jerus. to David in his camp by the Jordan (2 5 
177), At alater period of history it was the scene 
of a great feast given by Adonijah, the eldest son 
of David, presumably with a view to forcibly 
seizing the crown (1 K 1°‘ by the stone of Zoheleth, 
which is beside E.’). Jos. (ἐπί. VII. xiv. 4) 
describes it as being ‘without the city, in the 
royal gardens’; and again (dnt. IX. x. 4) speaks 
of a place called Eroge (clearly, as Mr. Grove has 
pointed out, a mistake for En-rogel), at which the 
earthquake consequent on the sacrilegious act of 
Uzziah dislodged a portion of the eastern hill, ‘so 
as to obstruct the roads and the royal gardens.’ 
Modern authorities are somewhat divided as to 
the exact site of the spring; but the bulk of the 
evidence is certainly in favour of the identification 
of E. with ‘the Fountain of the Virgin.’ This 
spring, now called ‘Ain Umm ed-Deraj=‘the 
spring of the steps,’ lies in the Kidron valley, 
close to the village of Siloam, and is, in fact, the 
source from which the Upper Pool of Siloam 
derives its supply of water; the latter flows 
through a rock-hewn tunnel ‘ dating from the time 
of the Kings’ (Sir C. Wilson). The latter autho- 
rity further considers that originally this supply of 
water was carried as far as the Lower Pool (Sirket 
el-Hamra), and that it was stored there for irrigat- 
ing the king’s gardens. The arguments brought 
forward in support of this identification are, 
briefly, as follows:—(1) The ‘Fountain of the 
Virgin’ is the only real spring near to Jerusalem. 
(2) Immediately fronting it, on the farther side of 
the valley, there is a rude flight of steps, cut out 
of the precipitous face of the cliff, which leads to 
the village of Siloam; this place is called at the 
present time e2-Zehwceleh, and is identified by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau (PHF Sé, 1869-70, p. 253) with 
the stone of Zoheleth. (3) The spring must have 
always been well known, and so would naturally 
form a landmark on the boundary-line between 
Judah and Benjamin. (4) In the account of St. 
James’ martyrdom, he is said to have been cast 
from the temple wall into the valley of Kidron, 
and finally slain by a fuller with his stick. From 
this it has been inferred that St. James was cast 
down near the spot where the fullers were work- 
ing. (5) This spring is still the great resort of the 
women of Jerus. for washing and treading their 
clothes. 

Others, however, identify E. with Bir Hyib= 
‘the well of Job,’ or ‘the well of Nehemiah’ (ace. 
to a later tradition). Three points are urged in 
favour of this view: (1) that in the Arab. VS of 
Jos 15’ EK. is translated by ‘Ain Eyfb; (2) that in an 
early Jewish itinerary (Uri of biel in Hottinger’s 
Cipni Hcbraict) it is called ‘the well of Joab,’ as if 
referring to Joab’s connexion with Adonijah ; and 
(3) that its situation agrees better with the common 
boundary of Judah and Benjamin. But these 
arguments are not sufficiently weighty to counter- 
balance the following objections: (1) The Bir 
Kytb is a well, not a spring, its waters, as a rule, 
being 70 to 80 ft. below the level of the ground. 
(2) Its situation does not suit the narrative of 
25 17. Lying below the junction of the valleys 


to be identified with the modern Uimm-er-Rumdmin, | of Kidron and Hinnom, it is at once too far from 


about 9 miles N. of Beersheba. 


LiTrRATURE.—Lagardo, Onom. 120, 256; Robinson, BRP iii. 
233; Van de Velde, Memoir, 344; PLE Mem, iii. 302, 398. 


J. A, SELBIE, 


! this latter spot. 


the city and from the direct road over the Mt. of 
Olives to the Jordan; and if ¢2-Zehweleh is the 
same as Zoheleth, it would also be too far from 
(3) Its date is uncertain ; but it 
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is hardly probable that it goes back to the time of 
Joshua. 

LITERATURE. --- Besides the authorities cited above, see 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 113; Robinson, BRP i, 331f.; Williams, 
Holy City, ii. 489f.; PHI’ Mem. ‘Jerusalem,’ Ὁ. 805 ἢ, ; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 42; W. R. Smith, RS? 172, 489; PE FSt, 
1874, 70; 1884, 185; 1885, 20, 184, 228; 1886, 56; 1889, 451f.; 
1890, 125. J. Ἐς STENNING. 


ENROLMENT.—See QUIRINIUS. 


ENSAMPLE.—This is the tr. in AV of τύπος, 
1Co 10", Ph.3", 1 Th "Κα, 2Th 3°, 1 Ὁ δ᾽; and of 
ὑπόδειγμα, 2 P 2%; while ‘example’ is the tr. of 
rumos, 1 Co 108, 1 Ti 413. of ὑπόδειγμα, Jn 1315, He 411 
8°, Ja 519; of δεῦγμα, Jude’; of the vb. παραδειγ- 
ματίξω (‘make a publick example’), Mt 1%; and 
of ὑπογραμμός, 1 P28. Both forms have the same 
meaning, and in AV they are always synonymous 
with ‘pattern’ or ‘model.’ Thus in He 898 ὑπό- 
devyya is tr’ ‘example,’ and τύπος ‘ pattern,’ after 
Tindale’s ‘ensample’ and ‘patrone,’ though in 
both places Wyclif has ‘saumpler,’ Gen. (1560) 
‘paterne,’ Rhem. ‘cxampler.’ But the pattern 
may be either for imitation or avoidance. In mod. 
ing. wherever ‘ ensample’ is used, it has a biblical 
flavour, and suggests a good example. Hence RV 
retains ‘ensample’ in Ph 3”, 1 Th 1’, 2 Th 8%, 
1 P δ᾽, but gives ‘example’ in 1 Co 104, 2 P 2% 

‘Ensample’ seems to be an Eng. spelling. The Lat. exem- 
plum appears in old Fr. as essample; this becomes in Eng. 
‘asaumple,’ of which Oxf. Eng. Dict.:quotes a single instance 
(but it may be noticed that Wyc. has the uw always, ‘en- 
saumple’). Then ‘asaumple’ becomes ‘ensample.’ Skeat 
quotes an old Fr. tr. of Ru 411 ‘que ele soit ensample de vertu,’ 
evidently after Vulg. ‘ut sit exemplum virtutis’ (cf. Cov, ‘that 
she maye be an ensample of vertue’). But Oaf. Eng. Dict. 
rejects this French spelling, and reckons ‘ensample’ only 
English. The earliest instance of ‘example’ that has been 
found is dated 1447 (though there is a various reading ‘ex- 
saumple’ in the Wyclifite version of 1882 at Jude7), while 
“ensample’ is found as early as 1250. And ‘ensample’ is most 
common by far till it began to be fashionable to spell Eng. 
words after their Lat. originals. Tindale has ‘ensample’ 
(though he spells it thrice ‘insample’) in all the passages given 
above ; and he is followed by all the Eng. VSS till the Rhemish. 

J. HASTINGS. 

EN-SHEMESH (pv jy), ‘sun-spring,’ Jos 157 
18'.—A spring Εἰ, of En-rogel, on the way to 
Jericho. It is believed to be the spring on the 
Jericho road, E. of Olivet, generally known as the 
‘apostles’ fountain’ (Aim Hod). See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii.; also Tristram, Land of Israel, 196 ; 
PEF St, 1874, 70; and Dillmann on Jos 157. 


C. R. CONDER. 
ENSIGN.—See BANNER. 


ENSUE.—Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 34! is ‘Let him 
seke peace and ensue it’; and this was retained in 
the Bishops’ Bible, and is now read in the Pr. Bk. 
But AV adopted the Douay word ‘pursue.’ In 
1 P 34, however, which is a quot. of Ps 34/4, AV 
accepted ‘ensue,’ which had come from Tindale, 
the Rhemish having here ‘follow.’ ‘Ensue’ is 
thus used with the unusual force of ‘strive after’ 
or ‘pursue’ (Gr. διωξάτω), as Caxton, Cato, 26, 
‘Eschewe alle vyces and ensiewe vertue.’ RV 
gives ‘pursue.’ As intrans. vb. ‘ensue’ is found in 
Jth 9° ‘the things . . . which ensued after’ (so 
RV; Gr. τὰ μετέπειτα). We still use the word in 
dates, as ‘the ensuing year.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EN-TAPPUAH (msnjy ‘the spring of citron or 
apple’).—A place on the boundary of Manasseh 
(Jos 177), It is mentioned between ‘ Michmethath, 
which is before (east of) Shechem,’ and the ‘ brook 
of Kanah.’ Michmethath is generally (but sec 
Dillm. ad loc.) identified with “είναι, E. of Nablus, 
and the brook Kanah is Wady Kaénah. Conder’s 
identification of En-tappnah with a spring, near 
Yasif, in a valley to the 8. of Mukhna, which 
drains into Wady Ka4nah, is accepted by most 


authorities. The place is probably the Tappuah 
(which see) of Jos 168 178, C. W. WILSON. 


ENTREAT.—See INTREAT. 


ENYY is a feeling of uneasiness or displeasure 
occasioned by beholding the prosperity or advant- 
ages enjoyed by others. Butler, in a note to the 
first of his Sermons on Human Nature, indicates it 
as the vice of that quality of soul of which Emula- 
tion is the corresponding virtue. The latter is that 
‘desire and hope of equality with, or superiority 
over, others, with whom we compare ourselves,’ 
which not only may be free from any unworthy 
feeling towards them, but is obviously the very 
spring of human progress. The characteristic of 
Envy, on the other hand, is ‘to desire the attain- 
ment of this equality or superiority by the par- 
ticular means of others being brought down to our 
own level or below it.’ 

The scriptural use of the term is quite in accord- 
ance with this description of it, and of its relation 
to the emotion of which it is a perversion. Of the 
three words, one in OT and two in NT, of which 
it appears as a translation, only one, φθόνος (with 
its cognate verb φθονέω), has uniformly the evil 
signification. The difficult verse Ja 4° ‘Do you 
think that the Scripture saith in vain, The spirit 
that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy?’ is scarcely 
an exception. If, as seems probable, having regard 
to the context, the rendering of the second clause 
given in RVm is correct—‘ That spirit which he 
made to dwell in us yearneth for us even unto 
jealous envy ’—the phrase must be held as merely 
illustrating the intensity of the divine affection, 
which requires the exclusive devotion of its 
object, by a reference to the human passion of 
lai or envy. (See Lapos. Times, viii. [1896] 
p. 701.) 

The other two words, of which mention has been 
made, are #3? (noun Axip) in OT, and ζῆλος (verb 
ζηλόω)ὶπ NT; and of each of these words both mean- 
ings, the worthy and the unworthy, often appear. 
sip, the original force of which is, apparently, 
burning, glowing, naturally denotes, in the first 
instance, intense emotion. It is used to express 
the indignation of Joshua (Nu 11”), the zeal of 
Phinehas (Nu 251%), and the jealousy of Ehjah 
(1 K 1019. 14), as well as the envy of Rachel for her 


- sister (Gn 801), of his brethren for Joseph (Gn 3714), 


of the people for Moses (Ps 106), or the mutual 
envy of Judah and Ephraim (Is 11%), In the Book 
of Proverbs the evil sense alone appears. Con- 
trasted with ‘a sound heart,’ which is ‘the lfe of 
the flesh,’ Envy is ‘the rottenness of the bones’ 
(Pr 14%): it is more formidable than wrath or 
anger, for ‘ who is able to stand before envy ?’ 

The corresponding NT term is ζῆλος, in which the 
same variation of sense is found. In 1Col14' (RV) 
we read ‘ Desire earnestly spiritual gifts’; in Gal 
418 ‘itis good to be zealously affected (RV ‘sought’) 
always in a good thing’; and in Rev 3” the com- 
mand ‘ Be zealous’ is coupled with an admonition 
to repent. In like manner the ‘ zeal’ of Jn 217, Ro 
102, 2 Co 741 92, Ph 35, Col 418, the ‘fervent mind’ of 
2 Co 77, and the ‘jealousy’ of 2Co 112, illustrate 
the commendable aspect of the emotion indicated. 
In lists of vices, on the other hand, such as those in 
Ro 1%, 1 Ti 64, envy has a conspicuous place. 
Trench, in New Testament Synonyms, points out 
that in the list given in Mk 731: 33 the place of φθόνος 
is taken by the circumlocution ὀφθαλμὸς πονηρός, ‘an 
evil eye’ (compare Mt 9015, also 1S 18° ‘Saul eyed 
David’), which reminds us of the derivation of the 
Lat. invidia, Eng. ‘envy,’ from invideo ‘to look 
closely at,’ so ‘to look maliciously.’ 

It may be noted that in the following passages, 
Job 52, Pr 271, Ac 79 13® 175, Ro 13%, 1 Co 3%, 2 Co 


EPAENETUS 


EPHESIAN 118 


12°, Ja 318 RV substitutes ‘jealousy,’ or its 
cognates, for ‘ envy.’ 
For the difference between ζῆλος and φθόνος see 
Trench, Synon. of NT, p. 83 ff., and art. ZEAL. 
A. STEWART. 
EPAENETUS (’Eralveros),—One of the Christians 
greeted by St. Paul at_the end of the Ep. to the 
Romans (16°). He is mentioned at the beginning of 
the list immediately after Prisca and Aquila, is de- 
scribed as ‘my beloved’ (τὸν ἀγαπητόν μου), ἃ πα as the 
‘ first fruits (ἀπαρχή) of Asia unto Christ’ (tlie read- 
ing Achaia of TR is clearly wrong, being derived 
from 1 Co 1618, The name, which is Greek, is not 
uncommon, occurring in inscriptions both of Rome 
and Asia. One from the former place mentions an 
E. who was a native of Ephesus (C/Z vi. 17171). 
The mention of Prisca, Aquila, and E. forms the 
basis of the theory that Ro 16° was addressed to 
the Church at Ephesus; but three names—two of 
them belonging to persons originally resident at 
Rome—out of a total of more than twenty, are not, 
sufficient evidence forit. It was natural that the 
Christian body in the capital should consist largely 
at first of forcigners; and even one hundred years 
later, in the time of Justin Martyr, out of a body 
of seven Christians condemned to death in Rome, 
three are foreigners (Acta Justini, § 4). 
Liverature.—Renan, St. Paul, p. lxv; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, p. 301; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 421. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 
EPAPHRAS (’Exva¢pas, a shortened form of Ἔπα- 
φρόδιτος; see EPAPHRODITUS) was a native of 
Colossze (ὁ ἐξ ὑμῶν Col 4!2), and as we learn from 
the correct reading of Col 17 the founder of the 
Col. Church (καθὼς ἐμάθετε ἀπὸ ᾿Επαφρᾷᾶ, ‘even as ye 
learned of Epaphras,’ where the omission of καί 
(also) of Th makes Epaphras more than an 
accessory teacher). It is prob. that he was also the 
evangelist of the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (Col 4!:1%), He visited St. Paul 
during his first Rom. imprisonment, bringing him 
an encouraging report of the state of the Colossian 
Church (Col 148), and for his zeal would seem to 
have been condemned to share the apostle’s im- 
prisonment (ὁ συναιχμάλωτός μου Philem 33), though 
the reference may be to spiritual rather than 
pliysical captivity (cf. Ro 16’, Col 4%). To him 
alone (except once Timothy, Ph 1!) does St. Paul 
apply the designation he uses several times of 
himself, ‘a bond-servant of Jesus Clirist’ (δοῦλος 
Χριστοῦ ᾿1ησοῦ Col 43), while the extent of his 
services is further proved by the description ‘a 
faithful minister of Christ’ (πιστὸς διάκονος τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, Col 17), G. MILLIGAN. 


EPAPHRODITUS (’Ema¢péd:ros ‘handsome’ = 
Lat. ‘venustus,?’ a common name in the Rom. 
period ; see, ¢.g. Tacit. Ann. xv. 55; Suet. Domit. 
14; Jos. Life, § 76), to be distinguished from 
Epaphras [which see], and known to us only from 
one or two allusions in the Ep. to the Philippians. 
Krom these we learn that he visited St. Paul 
during his first Roman imprisonment, bringing 
pecuniary aid to him from the Church at Philippi, 
and that instead of at onve returning home he 
remained with the apostle in Rome, devoting him- 
self to the ministry under his guidance (Ph 2”-% 
410-18), The strain, however, was too great for 
him. He lost his health, and ‘was sick nigh unto 
death’; but the danger passed. ‘God had mercy 
on him,’ says St. Paul, ‘and not on him only, but 
on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon 
sorrow’ (Ph 95, On his recovery E. was anxious 
to return to Philippi to quiet his friends’ alarm on 
his behalf (Ph 27°); and this St. Paul approved, 
making him at the same time the bearer of the Ep. 
to the Philippians. St. Paul’s sense of E.’s services 


is marked by his description of him as ‘my brother | 


and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier,’ the three 
words being arranged in an ascending scale to 
denote ‘common sympathy, common work, common 
danger and toil and suffering’ (Lightfoot on Ph 2), 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on Ph 225, esp. Lightfoot, p. 61 ff., 
122; Ellicott, x; 60; Moule, p. 79; and Vincent, pp. xxiii, 75. 
Also Thayer, N7' Lex. 8. ’Evugpus ; Winer, RWB, 5.‘ Epaphras’ ; 
and Beet in Expositor, 3rd Ser. ix. (1889) 64-75, ‘ Epaphroditug 
and the gift from Philippi.’ G. MILLIGAN. 


EPHAH (na'y).—4. A son of Midian, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 254=1 Ch 1%), 
the eponymous ancestor of an Arabian tribe whose 
identity is uncertain. This tribe appears in Is 605 
as engaged in the transport of gold and frank- 
incense from Sheba. According to Frd. Delitzsch 
(Paradies, 304), and Schrader (KAT? 146f., 613), 
followed by Hommel (Anc. Heb. Trad. 238 n.), 
‘Ephah is properly ‘Ayappa, the Khayappa Arabs 
of the time of Tiglath-pileser III, and Sargon (see 
further, Dillmann on Gn 25). 2. A concubine 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2%. 3. A Judahite, son of Jahdai, 
1 Ch 2%. See GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


EPHAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


EPHAI, ‘ay (ον), but Ophai, “my (Aethidh), 
Sept. ᾿Ιωφέ, ’Q¢7, deseribed in Jer 40 (Gr. 47)§ as 
‘the Netophatite,’ whose sons were amongst the 
‘captains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah, and were murdered along with him by 
Ishmael (Jer 41°). J. A. SELBIE. 


EPHER (ay ‘a [deer] ealf’).—1. The name of the 
second of the sons of Midian mentioned in Gn 254, 
1 Ch 1*8, and reeorded as one of the descendants of 
Abraham by his wife Keturah (Gn 251). For pre- 
carious attempts to identify this Epher with 
‘Ofr in Arabia (Wetzstein), with Appar-u men- 
tioned in Assurbanipal’s Inscriptions (Glaser), see 
the references in Dillmann. 2. The name of one 
of the sons of Ezrah, a branch of the family of 
Judah (1 Ch 4"). 3. The first of a group of five 
heads of fathers’ houses belonging to the half tribe 
of Manasseh, who dwelt in the land between Bashan 
and Mt. Hermon (1 Ch 5*4), H. Ἐν, RY LE. 


EPHES -DAMMIM (Ὁ 05x, “Eqepuév, ᾿Αφεσ- 
doupelv),— The place in Judah where the Philistines 
were encamped at the time when David slew 
Goliath (1 5 17). The same name appears in 
1Ch 11" as Pas-Dammim. The forin 093 pD5y is 
strange and probably corrupt (see Driver, Sam. 292), 

W. J. BeEecner. 

EPHESIAN (᾿ φέσιος), an inhabitant of the cit 
of Ephesus (which see), is a term used in Ac 1958: 34% 
21”. The usage of St. Luke is more correct than 
that of Stephanus Byzant.; the latter gives ᾿Ε φεσεύς 
as the ethnic; but the coins and inscriptions show 
that in the local and universal usage ᾿Εἰφέσιος 
meant an inhabitant of the city, while "Edeceds 
denoted a member of the tribe ᾿Εφεσεῖς, the first of 
the six tribes into which the E. population was 
divided (the other five were called Σεβαστή, Tyio, 
Καρηναῖοι, Eddvupor, Deu Bivata, of which Σεβαστή was 
added in compliment to Augustus, the total number 
having previously been five). The term ‘Edéoro 
is also applied in the Bezan and Philoxenian Syr. 
texts of Ac 204 to Tychicus and Trophimus, where 
the true reading is ‘ Asians’ (’Accavol, men of the 
province Asia). Trophimus was an E. (Ac 21”); 
but we may fairly understand that St. Luke 
refrained from using that term about both Tychicus 
and Trophimus, on the ground that it was not 
strietly applicable to the former. ‘The reason can 
hardly be that Tychicus belonged to some other 
city of Asia, for the usage in this verse leads the 
writer to state the city where each delegate was 
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a citizen; and we should expect that he would 
have mentioned Tychicus by the ethnic of his 
own city. Moreover, Tyelucus probably inhabited 
Ephesus.* We may, then, perhaps conclude that 
Tychicus, though a resident (tncola), did not possess 
the citizenship of Ephesus; and hence ᾿Εἰφέσιος, 
which strictly is restricted to citizens of Ephesus, 
could not properly be used about him. There were 
many families of residents who, for various reasons, 
were not enrolled in any of the tribes, and were 
therefore not entitled to be called citizens of 
Ephesus. The entry ᾿Ασία ἡ “Edeoos in a late 
Byzantine list of cities which had changed their 
names (published by Parthey, Hierocles Synecd. et 
Notitie, p. 316; Burckhardt, Hieroclis Synecd. p. 
68) cannot be relied on to justify the taking of 
᾿Ασιανός in 204 as a mere synonym for ᾿φέσιος : the 
document is not earlier than the 12th cent. (cf. the 
entries Κιλικία, Κολωνία, ete.), and affords no 
trustworthy evidence for the usage of the time of 
St. Luke. W. M. Ramsay. 


EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO— 


i, Substance and purpose, as gathered 
(a) From internal evidence. 
(Ὁ) From a comparison with Colossians. 
ii, Authorship and Date, as gathered from 
(a) Internal evidence. 
(Ὁ) External tradition. 
iii, Destination. 
iv. Place of Composition. 
vy. Doctrinal Importance. 
‘ vi. Literature. 


i, SUBSTANCE AND PURPOSE.—The questions of 
the authorship, date, and destination of this Epistle 
have been, and are still, so much disputed that it 
will be well to deal first with the subject-matter 
and the purpose which reveals itself on a close 
examination of that. The Ep. might be summed 
up in the words of the Angelic song (Lk 24)— 


δόξα ἐν ὑψίστοις Θεῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς" 
εἰρήνη ἐν ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκίας. 


Or, again, it might be described as an expression 
of thanksgiving that the Lord’s prayer for His 
Church as embodied in Jn 17 was in process of ful- 
filment. For the writer’s tone is eucharistic and 
his main theme is unity: he does not argue, he 
makes dogmatic statements; he blesses God for 
the great truths revealed in the Gospel: and calls 
upon his readers to rise to the high dignity of their 
calling ; and, as he does so, there emerges a picture 
of the Church as the body predestined before the 
ages to unite Jew and Gentile together, which 
through ages yet to come has to exhibit before the 
universe the fulness of the Divine life, living the 
life of God, imitating God’s character, wearing 
God’s panoply, fighting Ged’s battles, forgiving as 
God forgives, educating as God educates; and all 
this that it may fulfil the wider work whereby 
Christ is to be the centre of the universe. Two 
dangers seem to tlireaten it when the writer writes, 
—the danger lest it should slip back into the lower 
moral standard of the surrounding heathendom, 
and the danger of a want,of unity between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. To meet these, the 
writer presents the ideal of a body predestined 
before all ages and to last to all ages, whose aim it 
is to make men holy and withont blemish, and to 
unite all mankind in peace and love. 


A fuller analysis will bear out these outlines. 
1-3 DocrrinaL, 
11.2 preeting. 
(a) 18-14, Thanksgiving to God for the blessings given to the 
whole Chr. Church. 
sponding in spiritual form to the material blessings granted to 


* We regard the Bezan and Syr. reading as founded on a 
good tradition (cf. 2 Ti 412; Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp, 
p. 154); while Blass and others consider it to originate from St. 
Luke himself, 


These blessings are represented as corre- | 


the Jewish nation, especially as summed up in the year of 
Jubilee, and they are described in what may be called a hymn 
of three stanzas, ending with the same refrain; the three 
stanzas expressing the work of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
For these blessings were (1) predestined by the Father, who 
chose us to be sons, holy and without blemish, before the 
foundation of the world, for the praise of the glory of His grace 
(145), 

(2) Communicated in Christ at the right moment, conveying 
redemption, forgiveness, knowledge of God’s universal purpose 
for all creation, and inheritance among the saints—to the praise 
of His glory (15:11), ; , 

(3) Sealed first to the Jews (ἡμᾶς), then to the Gentiles (καὶ 
ὑμεῖς), by the Holy Spirit, as an earnest of the complete re- 
demption which lies in the future—for the praise of His glory 
112. 43), 

(b) 115-19, Thanksgiving to God for the spiritual state of the 
readers, and a prayer to the Father of this glory that they 
may have a yet fuller knowledge of their privileges and of the 
power of God. : 

(c) 120-222, A dogmatic statement of this power of God, which 
has shown itself in a threefold way. 

(1) As exerted upon Christ Himself, granting Him 

Resurrection from death (2°). 

Ascension to God’s right hand (31). : 

Supremacy over the whole universe and Headship 
over the Church (22. 23), : 

(2) As exerted upon individuals, whether Gentile (21-2) or 
Jew (28), granting them a similar threefold gift, viz, Resurrec- 
tion from spiritual death (24). 

Ascension with Christ to a spiritual,sphere above the 
world (2°). j 

The power to do good works and manifest God’s grace 
through the coming ages (26-19), 

(3) As exerted upon the whole of Humanity. 

The Gentiles who formerly were alienated from God have been 
brought nigh by the Cross; so that both Gentile and Jew have 
peace with God and peace with each other: they form one 
city, one family, one temple, built on the foundation of apostles 
and propneta, and the Gentiles are now being built into that 
211-22), 

(d) 31-19, Personal relations between the writer and his 
readers, 

The writer, who emphasizes his authority to preach this great 
truth of God’s choice of a universal Church intended to exhibit 
his richly-variegated wisdom to the universe (3112), begs his 
readers not to be faint-hearted owiug to his imprisonment (31%), 
and once more prays for them to the Father, that they may 
have spiritual strength so that Christ may dwell in them in 
love and knowledge to understand the greatness of their 
privileges, so that the fulness of the Divine life may be exhibited 
through them (31:19), ; 

(6) 320.21, This section of the Ep. ends with a doxology, 
emphasizing the power of God manifested in man, and the 
eternal duty of praise to Him both in heaven and on earth. 

4-6 HoRTATORY. 

A, An appeal to the whole Church ; 

(1) To live a life worthy of the members of a Society whose 
essential characteristic is unity (41-16), (This is based on 11218 
Qll-22; of, also 425-52.) ἢ 

An appeal for the moral qualities which preserve unity (41:8) 

is followed py a fuller description of the unity, as one of both 
form and spirit, and resting upon the unity of God (44-6); 

and a recognition of the variety of gifts, especially the ministry, 
given to the Church by the Risen Christ, the Lord of the whole 
universe, in order to produce unity and spiritual perfection 
and steadfastness in truth; so that the body may ever grow 
into closer union with its Head (47-19), : ne. 

(2) To live a life different from the old evil Gentile life (417-24). 
(This is based on 17-9 21-10, cf. 58:21.) : 

A description of the old Gentile life as one of aimlessness, 
ignorance, impurity (417-19) is contrasted with 

A description of the Christian life as implying renewal of 
intellect, righteousness, and holiness in conformity with God's 
standard (420-24), ; : . : 

(3) To cultivate certain particular virtues and avoid particular 
vices (425-521), The choice of these rises out of the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs; they are either such virtues as make for 
unity and such vices as destroy it (so mainly 4%-52, cf. the 
motives appealed to in 25. 27.28. 29. 32), or such virtues as form the 
antithesis to the old Gentile life, either on the side of morality 
or of knowledge (so mainly 53-22; cf. the inotives in 480 53 καθὼς 
πρέπει ἁγίοις, 0.6. 15.16.18), : 

These virtues are—l. Truthfulness : based upon our close union 
with each other (42°). Ξ Ξ 

9, A right use of anger: based upon the harm which the devil 
may do (476), ' 

3. Honest toil: based on the duty of helping others (427). 

4, Pure conversation: based on the duty of helping those 
who hear (428), and the danger of grieving the indwelling Spirit 
429), ; 

: δ. Gentleness and forgiveness: based on God’s forgiveness of 
us (431-32), . 

6. Love: based on Christ’s love and self-sacrifice (51. 2). 

ἡ, Avoidance of all impurity and covetousness as unworthy of 
our consecration (5°), and of all foolish jesting and talk, as ex- 
cluding from the kingdom of Christ and of God (54), as sure to 
incur God’s wrath (δ), as inconsistent with the Christian life, 
which is one of light (58-14). : Ἢ 

8, Wise use of opportunities: based upon the evil of the time 


| (515. 16), 
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9. An intelligent understanding of God’s will (517). 
(sis) Temperance in wine—perhaps especially at the Love-feasts 
11. Fulness of spiritual joy and thankful praise of God— 
perhaps especially at the meetings for common worship (519-21), 
This leads back through the thought of the common worship 
of the Church to tbe ideal of unity and subjection, and so 
forms a transition to 
B. 523-69, An appeal to various classes in the Church. 
Wives exhorted to submission to their husbands (522) 
Because of the relation of man to woman (523), 
And the analogy of the Church’s submission to Christ (54). 
Husbands exhorted to love their wives (525 
Because of the analogy of Christ’s love for His Church (525-27 


And the closeness of the union between man and wife (528. 29), 

Children exhorted to obey their parents 

Because of the natural sense of right (61) 

And God’s commandment and promise (674). 
Parents exhorted to train their children patiently 

Because of the analogy of God’s training of Fis sons (64), 
Slaves exhorted to loyal obedience to their masters (05:7) 

Because of the impartiality of God's judgment (65). 
Miusters to avoid threatening 

Because of the thought of their own Master in heaven (6°). 

(V.B.—This is no accidental digression, nor is it merely an 
attempt to lay down a new decalorue or moral code for Gentile 
Christians (Ewald), which should draw them nearer to the 
Jewish Christians by removing one of the great stumbling- 
blacks (Ac 15°); but the writer takes a Christian houschold 
with all its members, and treats it as a type of the Church, in 
which the duties of subjection, love, obedience, forbearance, 
whicb are needed for the unity of the Church, may be first 
learned. Cf. 524. 25-27 61.4.7. 9, 1 ΤΊ 85, The thought of 315 cace 
πατριώ is the link between the two. 

C. Addressed to the whole Church. 

An exhortation to be true soldiers, to put on the full armour 
of God, that they may realize His strength and fight His 
battles (610.11, ef, 119 22), 

Description of the seriousness of the conflict (612), 

Description of the armour, as complete (15), as consisting of 
trutb and righteousness (cf. 424), of peace (cf. 215), and faitb 
(cf. 113), of God’s saving grace (cf. 118 23), of God’s word of 
truth (cf. 421. 526), of prayer and watchfulness (619-18), The 
choice of the weapons is partly motived by the description of 
J’’s armour in Isaiah (59, etc.), partly by the virtues already 
emphasized in this Epistle, partly perhaps by the armour of 
tbe soldier to whom the writer is chaincd (20). 

A request for their prayer for himself (619. 29). 

An account of the purpose of the mission of Titus (671. 22), 

Final salutation, with prayer for peace, love, and faith, to 
those who have love for the Lord (623. 24), 


The Ep. is thus marked by extraordinary unity 
of structure and interlacing of paragraph with 
paragraph, and the analysis shows that there is no 
sense of controversy on the surface of it; 2! hints 
at the controversial nicknames of the Jewish and 
Gentile struggle (οἱ λεγόμενοι ἀκροβυστία ὑπὸ τῆς 
λεγομένης περιτομῇ); 413 and perhaps 471 point to 
the danger of false teaching, but the allusions are 
vague. ‘l'lhle purpose is to emphasize the moral and 
spiritual fulness of the Christian life (ef. πληροῦν 
ald πλήρωμα, 119. 23 819 410.13 518). and the closeness of 
the union which binds Christians to Christ and to 
each other: ef. ἐν Kuplw or ἐν Χριστῷ (Eph 30 
times, Col 11); ἑνότης (4% 3 here only); ἀγάπη and 
ἀγαπᾶν (19 times in Eph as compared with 16 in 
Ro and 1 Co); εἰρήνη (8 times Eph, 11 Ro, in 
no other Ep. oftener than 3); and the many 
compounds of σύν, emphasizing the ‘with’-ness 
of Christians with Christ συγκαθίζειν (2° only), 
συζωοποιεῖν (2? and Col 918), συνεγείρειν (2°, Col 912 
3'); or with cach other, συγκληρόνομος (3°, Ro 7°), 
συμβιβάζειν (416, Col 2% 49), συμμέτοχος (3° 5’ only), 
συμπολίτης (2! only), συναρμολογεῖν (27 4:0 only), 
σύνδεσμος (4°, Col 219 314), συνοικοδομεῖν (2% only), 
σύσσωμος (3° only). The purpose of all this, too, lies 
beyond itself. The Church must be one, because 
a great conflict lies before it; the spiritual forces 
of evil are gathering, and it must be on its guard. 

A comparison with Colossians will partly con- 
firm, partly supplement this result. Whoever may 
be the author of this Ep., it is clear that there is a 
close relation between it and that. The salutations 
are almost identical: the structure of the Epistles 
is the sane: the subjects are mainly the same, the 
need of knowledge is emphasized, and the relation 
of Christ to the universe and to the Church: the 
same moral virtues are inculeated; the laws of 
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family life are laid down in each; the same phrases 
and words recur; they are both conveyed by 
Tychicus (cf. Holtzmann, Hinleitung? Ὁ. 291, for 
exact details). But there are important differences ; 
the personal element is strongly marked in Col 
(21-4 410-17) and almost absent here ; the controversial 
tone (Col 27:33 is dropped ; the stress there was on 
Christ’s relation to the universe, here on His 
relation to the Church ; there Christ was spoken 
of as the πλήρωμα of God, here the Church as the 
πλήρωμα οἵ Christ and of God. Again, there are 
new points emphasized in this Ep.; the sense of 
the continuity of the Church throughout the ages 
(Eph 1°), the work of the Holy Spirit (12 times 
in Eph, 1 in Col), the unity of the Church (21-22 
44:6). the analogy between family life and the 
Chureli (5°°-6°), the simile of the Christian armour 
(610-18), are all additions in this Ep., or at best are 
expansions of very slight references there. 

The points of similarity justify us in finding 
below the surface allusions to the Col. controversy. 
That arose from teaching which either grew simply 
out of Jewish soil, or perhaps was influenced by 
extraneous Oriental speculation (οἵ. Lightfoot, 
Colossians: ‘The Colossian Heresy’; and Hort, 
Judaistic Christianity, pp. 116-129), laying great 
stress on a system of elaborate rules, termed a 
philosophy, and separating God from the material 
world by the introduction of the worship of angels. 
In answer to this the Ep. to the Col emphasized 
the cosmic work of Christ, and the need of a truer 
and higher wisdom, and of faith as the means of 
approach to God. This controversy is now in the 
background; but it is justifiable to fill out the 
vague allusionsin such passages as 1% 1% #1 02.8 810. 
15. 19 410. 14,21 G12, by the more detailed parallels in 
Col (cf. esp. Findlay in Hzpositor’s Bible), 

On the other hand, the points of dissimilarity 
which cover the larger part of the Ep. show that 
the stress of that controversy is absent here, and 
that other motives are prominent. 

The purpose, then, 15 primarily to stir up the 
readers to a higher activity and a closer unity by 
relinding them of the ideal of the Church in God’s 
eternal purposes; secondarily, to guard them 
against false teaching that was current at the time, 
tending to take a low view of the created world. 

ii, AUTHORSHIP AND DAtrr.—Three possible 
alternatives are open to us: either the author is St. 
Paul, or some friend writing for him and with his 
knowledge, or sonic later writer assuming after St. 
Paul’s death that le is justified in writing in Ins 
name. The second of these alternatives may be 
put aside; it is only another form of the first, as 
the Ep. would practically be St. Paul’s and have all 
his authority. Now, as the third alternative is 
possible, we inust eliminate at first from the dis- 
cussion all that speaks of the exact situation in 
St. Paul’s life; for on that alternative, that will 
be part of an imaginary situation. But, apart 
from this, we have a few indications of date and 
writer. 

Date.—The terminus a quo is A.D, 58 or 59, the 
earliest date at which St. Paul could be described 
as having suflered a long imprisonment (318 41) as 
the champion of the Gentiles, 

The terminus ad quem is more doubtful. The 
Church organization implied is very slight; there 
is a ministry, both of apostles and prophets for the 
first foundation of Churches (2% 3° 44), and of 
evangelists, shepherds and teachers for the building 
up of Churches once founded (4%). There is stress 
laid on Baptism, perhaps an allusion to the pro- 


—fession at Baptism of faith in God, the Lord, and 
(4 


the Spirit (46 5%), periiaps also an allusion toa 
formula or lryimn used at Baptism (5%). There is 
evidence of the growth of Christian lhymnody (515 9 
32), and apparently of its use in the Love-feasts 
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(cf. 5319 with 1 Co 107, Tert. Apel. 39). But 
this evidence is indeterminate; it might all be 
illustrated from 1 Co (611 12*7 28 1426); while the 
absence of mention of ἐπίσκοποι, πρεσβύτεροι, and 
διάκονοι is against a late date. The absence of the 
freer χαρίσματα of 1 Co 12 is no objection, as they 
were esp. eharacteristic of the Corinthian Church, 
and as, even there, St. Paul discouraged them in 
eomparison with the more fixed ministry, 

Lhe controversies referred to are again undecis- 
ive. The attempt to see allusions to a developed 
2nd cent. Gnosticism are now abandoned, for its 
technical words αἰῶνες, πλήρωμα, yeveal are clearly 
used here in a less teclinical sense; again, possible 
allusions to a false Docetism in 4° 5” are too uncer- 
tain to build upon. On the doctrinal side there is 
nothing which may not be explained as falling 
within the Ist century. So with the struggle of 

arties within the Church. There is still a certain 
riction between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
and the danger is that the Gentiles may despise 
the Jewish Christians; they need reminding that 
they have been brought into a eommonwealth 
wlich existed before (1152. 2%). Such a condition 
would liave been possible even in the 2nd cent. (ef. 
Justin Martyr, Trypho, ch. 47); but it would also 
have been possible at any date after St. Paul’s 
missionary work (cf. Ro 11%*4), and the language 
used seems to imply that the readers belonged to 
the first generation of converts, who had them- 
selves come over from paganism to Christianity 
(138 032. 12 4), 

Again, the absence of any mention of the de- 
struction of Jerus. possibly points to a date earlier 
than A.D. 70, and tlie absence of any clear allusion 
to any danger of persecution by the state (though 
that may be included in the dangers against which 
the Christian has to arm himself, 6'%) is, when 
compared with 1 P, a strong indication of a date 
before A.D. 70 if St. Peter refers to the Neronian, 
before A.D. 80 if to the Flavian persecution. On 
internal grounds, therefore, A.D. 70 forms the most 
probable limit, thougl a date even in the 2nd eeut. 
would be conceivable. 

The use of the letter in other Christian literature 
supports an early date. By A.D. 150 it was known 
widely by Catliolics and heretics, and treated by 
both as Scripture; for it was included in the Lat. 
and Syr. versions ; its destination was discussed by 
Marcion (see below); it was used by the Ophites, 
Valentinians, and Basilideans, prob. by Basilides 
and Valentinus themselves, perliaps even com- 
mented upon by them (Westcott, Canon, 291, 295). 
It was included with the title ‘to the Laodiceans’ 
in Marcion’s Canon (6. 140): a canon the existence 
of which implies a Church Canon, to which it was 
placed in opposition (Sanday, BL p.19). In the years 
95-150 we have probable reminiscences of its lan- 
guage in Clement, ef. xxxvi. with Eph 18, xxxviii., 
σωζέσθω οὖν ὅλον τὸ σῶμα ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ καὶ ὑπο- 
τασσέσθω ἕκαστος τῷ πλήσιον αὐτοῦ, with 551-28. ΧΊνΊ, 
with 44%, Ixiv. with 14(?) ; in Ignatius, ad Epihes. 1. 1 
with Eph 1° ff. ; ix. and xv. with Eph 2”; xii. with 
34, Παύλου συμμύσται. . ὃς ἐν πάσῃ ἐπιστόλῃ μνημο- 
νεύει ὑμῶν, possibly a direct reference to the letter 
(Smith, D5? p. 952n; but see Lightfoot, adloc., and 
Hort, Ro and Eph, p. 118); ad Polyc. v. with 535, 

In Zhe Two }Vays—the document which underlies 
the Didaché (iv.10) and Ep. Barnabas (xix.) there 
seems a reminiscence of Eph 6°. 

In Polycarp, ad Phil. ch. i. may be compared 
with Eph 2° * 9, and xii. with Eph 4°, In Hermas, 
ef. Afand. iii. 4 and x. 2-5 with 4°°, and v. and xii. 
δ with 4%: Srmalitude ix. 18 with 4* 5, 

Moreover, in nearly all these sub-apost. writings 
there is an advance in thought or church life. The 
stress on episcopacy, the development of Docetism, 
the elaboration of the metaphor of the Church asa 


temple in the Ignatian letters; the stress on the 
threefold ministry and the more marked use of 
liturgical language in Clement of Rome ; above all, 
the fuller working out into detail of the many 
similes in this Ep. in the Shepherd of Hermas, all 
seem to imply a later date. In this latter treatise, 
the phrase ‘ giving place to the devil’ is elaborately 
drawn out in AZand. v. and xii.5. The conception 
of the Church as existing through all ages is 
expanded in Vis. ii. 4; of the Church as a bride 
without spot or wrinkle in Vis. 111. 10-13; as a 
building in Vis. ii. 2, Sim. ix. 9; as resting upon 
the apostles as foundation in Sum. ix. 15, In each 
case the simile is at a later stage of development. 
‘It is all but certain on this evidence that the 
Epistle was in existence by A.D. 95, quite certain 
that it was in existence by about 15 years later, or 
conceivably a little more’ (Hort, p. 118). But 
there is possibly other evidence to be drawn from 
NT. The points of comparison with the Synoptic 
Gospels (¢.g. Lk 9185 with Eph 618, Mk 4" with Eph 
34, Mk 12” with Eph 2”, Mt 1618 with Eph 2” 4°), 
or with the Acts (2 with Eph 2%, 23 with Eph 4%, 
1035 with Eph 217), do not prove literary dependence 
nor go beyond parallels found in the earlier Epistles. 
[For details ef. Holtzmann, Kritik, pp. 248-255, but 
his analogies are often fanciful. For possible 
allusions to Agrapha of our Lord in 2.611 3! 


426. 27.38 of, Resch, Agrapha, p. 109.] There are’ 


striking similarities between the Ep. and the 
Fourth Gospel; 6.9. the stress on χάρις, the use of 
πλήρωμα, the contrast between light and darkness, 
the continuity of the work of the Logos, the pre- 
destination of the disciples, the activities of the 
Holy Spirit, the purifying power of baptism and 
of the word. The most striking similarity in 
thought is with Jn 17, where almost every verse 
offers a parallel to this Ep.; 6.5. ' the stress on 
God’s fatherhood, 3 the power over all flesh, ὅ life 
identified with knowledge, ὅ the pre-existent glory 
of Christ, ὁ the revelation to a few, 15. Christ 
glorified in His disciples, " the prayer for unity 
based on God’s unity, 13 Christ’s joy fulfilled in His 
disciples, * the antagonism of the world, the 
protection from the evil one, 17 sanctification by 
truth, 2 the unity of Christians as a means of pro- 
moting Christ’s work, 33 God’s love for Christians 
like His love for Christ, * God’s love for Christ 
before the foundation of the world. So again 
between the Ep. and the Apoe. [e.g. the city with 
foundations, which are the twelve apostles (2112), 
the Church as a bride (217), the prominence of the 
prophets (107 1178 18**)]: even more frequent are 
the points of contact with 1 P;¢.g. 1 P 1? with Eph 
13-14" 122 with Eph 3”, 2! with Eph 2”, 21-3? with 
Eph 522-69, 319 with Eph 4°, 3? with Eph 1”. 

It is doubtful whether in any case the amount 
of similarity is sufficient to prove literary depend- 
ence. The similarity with St. Jolin is one mainly 
of thought. It is possible that the language of 
St. John was influenced by this Ep., but it 15 more 
probable that this Ep. was written by one who 
had heard of that great prayer of our Lord. May 
not St. Paul liave heard it direct from St. John’s 
lips, possibly at Jerus., when they met to discuss 
the terms of unity between Jew and Gentile in 
the one Church ; or possibly at Rome, if, as Renan 
suggests, St. John had been there, or even was 
there when St. Paul was writing? In the case of 
1 Peter there is a stronger probability of literary 
dependence ; if so, and if we assume the priority of 
1 Peter (but see Weiss, Introd. 1. p. 355), we should 
have indication that our Ep. was in existence 
before A.D. 70 or 80—at least it proves that the 
tone of thonght and phraseology is such as was 
possible and natural before that date. ; 

Author.—The author must lave been a Jewish 


' Christian, proud of his Jewish privileges, steeped 
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in OT symbolism (1°14 61418,. Further, he must 
have been an original thinker, able to trace out 
a philosophy of history through the ages, able to 
move in the mystical sphere of heavenly places, 
and yet able to pass thence into the lower region 
of simple daily duties and of family life. Lastly, 
he was one who cared that his writing should 
appear under the name and with all the authority 
of St. Paul. There is, then, a prima facie proba- 
bility that it was St. Paul himself; and a detailed 
examination will bear this out. 


(a) The structure of the Ep. is clearly Pauline. The com- 
mencement with words of thanksgiving (cf. Ro 18, 1 Co 14, 2 Co 
18); the great statement of doctrine as the basis for moral 
exhortation (cf. Ro 113-8); the moral exhortation, introduced 
by οὖν (cf. Ro 121, Gal 51), and passing from the general to the 
particular (cf. Ro 12-15); the apparent digression on family 
life, which really proves to be an important illustration of the 
whole subject (cf. 1 Co 717-24 91-1018, Ro 9-11), all find parallels 
in St. Paul. 

(Ὁ) The main thoughts often show an advance on the earlier 
Epp., but it is an advance on a line already marked out. Thus 
the continuity of the Christian Church with the Jewish, as a 
part of God’s eternal plan (1314), finds parallels in Ro 9-11. 165-27, 
Gal 41-4; the conception of Christ as the original source of 
creation and the restorer of its unity (11°), in 1 Co 85, 2 Co 
§18. 19, Ro 818-23; the conception of the Church as the body of 
Christ, which receives His life and shows it forth to the universe, 
is an expansion of the germs in 1 Co 49 1227; the unity of the 
Church 1s presupposed in the whole argument of 1 Co, where 
St. Paul is anxious to keep the customs and doctrines of the 
Corinthian Church in a line with those of all the Churches of 
the Saints (1 Co 12 417 717 1116153-11)—even the use of ἐκκλησία 
for the Church universal is probable in 1 Co 12 1032(?) 1228; 
the stress laid on the Holy Spirit as the inspirer of the Church’s 
1116 18 analogous to 1 Co 12; the identification of the events of 
Christ’s death and resurrection with those of the life of each 
Christian (21-19), to Ro 6 and 1 Co 15; the residence of sin in the 
σάρξ (25), and its effect on intellect as well as will, to Ro 7; 
the universal sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike as the basis 
of a universal redemption (21-4) is a summary of Ro 118-229, 
cf. Gal 215-21; the destruction of the barrier between Jew and 
Gentile (211-22) is St. Paul’s most favourite doctrine. 

But it is urged that here the parts are changed: elsewhere 
St. Paul is the champion of the Gentile against Jewish narrow- 
ness ; here he reminds Gentiles of the privileges of the Jews, 
and appears as the champion of Jewish Christians against 
Gentile exclusiveness. This is true, but the balance between 
the preponderance of Jew and Gentile might differ in each 
Church, or even at different moments in the history of one 
Church; and St. Paul was bent always, not on upholding one side, 
but on securing the rights of both within the Church. Further, 
this attitude on his part towards the Gentile Christians finds 
an exact parallel in Ro 1117-24, Indeed the strongest argument 
for the Pauline authorship lies in the undesigned coincidences 
between Eph andthe Ep, to the Romans, Both are of the nature 
of a general treatise; both are an attempt to show that Jew 
and Gentile are united by the work of Christ ; both base this 
on the sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike; both emphasize the 
privileges of the Jews; both build up a new morality, centring 
in love and made possible by the gift of the Spirit ; both hint at 
the extension of Clirist’s work beyond man to the whole 
creation; both emphasize the eternal plan οἱ God, hidden for 
ages, hinted at in prophetic writings and revealed at the due 
moment ; both express the writer’s amazement at the depths of 
the wisdom of God, and in each case the style rises into the 
beauty and cadence ofa poem (Ro 831-39), 

There are two points indeed which present a rather striking 
difference from the earlier Epistles. The thought of the quick 
return of the Lord is absent, and in its stead we have a vista of 
generations yet to come, through which the Church is to glorify 
God (321), But it is conceivable that these generations are 
thought of by the writer as following the Lord’s return ; it is 
conceivable, in accord with this, that the struggle which lies 
hefore the Church (012) is that which is to precede the coming of 
the Lord (cf. 2 Th 28-12); and further, it is clear that St. Paul, 
when he wrote the Ep. to the Romans, had contemplated the 
possibility of some long period of Church history before the 
Lord’s coming (Ro 1125), 

Once more, the high conception of family life is at first sirht 
inconsistent with the preference for celihacy and discourage- 
ment of marriage in 1 Co 7. But that was written in the 
presence of a pressing necessity : even there St. Paul recognizes 
that both the celibate and the married have a gift from God; 
and as time went on and the Lord did not return, it became 
necessary to build up a true conception of marriage in the face 
of heathen laxity. Itis as likely that St. Paul should organize 
family life as that he should organize church order, and this he 
had done from the first. 

(c) The style is again admittedly Pauline up to a point. There 
aresome twenty words peculiar to St. Paul in his earlier Epp. ; 
others common to Eph with the Pastoral Epp. (cf. Nloltzmann, 
Kyitth, p. 257); there is the love of paradoxical antithesis (cf. 
615. 90). the play upon cognate words (45-10 513.14): the same free 
paraphrasing of OT (4%11, cf. Ro 10%-8); the same unacknow- 
ledged adaptation of OT language (122 213-17 425. 26 52 61-4 §14-18, cf, 
1 Co 310-16, 2 Co 31218), On the other hand the sentences are 


less broken, rather more elaborate and complicated by paren: 
theses ;* but this applies mainly to the earlier part of the Ep., 
where we have great statements of doctrine rather than con- 
troversial arguments, so that it may be adequately explained 
as due to the quieter tone in which St. Paul was writing. 
So, too, of verbal differences ; there is a large number of ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενῳ (76), but not proportionately larger than in the other 
Epp. (for details cf. Von Soden, p. 87; Moltzmann, Hinleztung, 
p. 289). Some of them occur in quotations; the majority of 
them rise naturally out of the subject-matter of the Ep. ; even 
where the application is different from that in the earlier Epp., 
€.9.in οἰκονομίᾳ, πλήρωμο, πεφά λη, Jeeirsoy, this, too, grows naturally 
out of the change of subject ; and certainly there is no one word 
which St. Paul could not have used. The two that have been 
most objected to are the use of ὁ διώβολος (427 611) and of ἅγιοι 
ἀπόστολοι (35). To the first it is objected that St. Paul elsewhere 
USES ὁ σατανᾶς OF ὁ πειράζων : but St. Mt, St. Lk, St. Jn (Gosp. 
and Apoc.), the writer of 1 Ti, and St. Paul himself as reported 
by St. Luke in the Acts (1319 2618), use both ὁ διάβολος and ὁ 
σατανῶς ἢ and the stress on unity in this Ep. makes the use of 
διάβολος, t.€. the slanderer, more appropriate than σατανᾶς. 
Possibly, too, the word means here ‘any human slanderer’ 
(Zahn, Kini. 367). Again, the phrase ‘the holy apostles’ sounds 
like the ecclesiastical formula of a later generation looking back 
on its canonized founders ; but, αὐ from the consideration 
that the reading is a little doubtful (cf. Smith, DB’ pp. 956 and 
964), the context shows that «y:o refers to special consecration 
of the apostles and prophets as recipients of the new revelation, 
in contrast to the sons of men (ef. Rey 2113 and Lk 179), 

(d) The relation of the Ep. to that to the Col adds to the 
complexity of the problem. The extent of this has been brought 
out already, and the fuller details may be seen in Holtzmann, 
Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe, cap. ii., or in Von 
Soden, pp. 94, 95. There is nothing exactly like the problem 
elsewhere in NT. The nearest parallels are the relation of the 
Synoptic Gospels to each other, or the relation of 2 Peter 
and Jude: in those cases the similarity is due partly to the 
use of common documents, partly to the deliberate use of the 
earlier writer by the later. In this case a somewhat similar 
theory has been propounded by Holtzmann; he holds that St. 
Paul himself wrote a short letter to the Col., that some later 
writer elaborated this into the Ep. to the Eph, and that the 
same writer, or another, subsequently composed our present 
Ep. to the Col, based upon the two preceding letters. Sucha 
theory rests upon the fact that in some resemblances priority 
seems to be on the side of Eph, in others on the side of Col; 
but such an argument is very subjective and i mpeg it has 
not met with any acceptance, and may safely be set aside as 
too artificial (see Smith, D6? pp. 959, 960, for a fuller examina- 
tion of it). 

The more probable theory, then, is that of simultaneous author- 
ship by one writer; and that such a similarity is not unworthy 
of St. Paul may be seen by comparing instances of similar 
though less marked resemblance between Ro and Gal (ef. 
Lightfoot, Galatians, Introd, cap. iii.), and between 1 Ti and 
Titus. 

(e) The indications of the personal character of the writer are 
naturally few in so general an Ep.; yet such as they are, they 
are quite true to the character of St. Paul as revealed in the 
earlier letters. The spirit of thankfulness bursting out into 
doxologies (13 321), the courteous recognition of good in his con- 
verts (115), the prayerfulness for them (116 313.14), the longing 
for their intercession (618), the fondness for applying great 
principles to the details of daily life (673%), the sense of his own 
personal unworthiness (a sense which has grown stronger with 
advancing years, but yet was destined to grow stronger still, 38, 
cf. 1 Co 159, 1 Ti 115), combined with the bold appeal to his 
authority as based upon revelation and upon his sufferings for 
the truth (31 41),—all these may indeed be the accidental out- 
come of borrowing from the early letters, but far more probably 
are they the natural outcome of the work of the same man. 


There can, then, be little doubt that the writer is 
St. Paul. The alternative is a Jewish-Christian 
Paulinist, steeped in St. Paul’s language, doctrine, 
and character, composing ‘a mosaic out of the 
material of the Pauline Epistles’ (Von Soden), 
giving a slightly wider scope to his conceptions of 
Christ and of the Church, emphasizing the uni- 
versal character of the Church as a part of God’s 
eternal purpose, ‘in the spirit of the Fourth 
Gospel’ (Hort, p. 126). It would be a tenable 
view that the writer was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, writing in the name of St. Paul. But if 
our alternatives are limited so narrowly as this, 
the witness of the early Church may be regarded 
as absolutely decisive. We have seen how early 
the evidence i8 of the existence of the Ep., and 
evidence of existence is in this case evidence of 


* There are scarcely any interrogatory sentences; one only 
in Eph, as compared with 88 in Ro 1-11, and 4 in Ro 12-16, 
(Sanday and Headlam, International Commentary on the 
Romans, the best discussion in English of the difference of 
style between Ro and Eph.) 
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belief in the Pauline authorship. The work is not 
anonymous (like the Fourth Gospel or the Ep. to 
the Hebrews) ; it has not merely a salutation easily 
separable from the Ep.; the claim to Pauline 
authorship is knit into the very fabric of the letter, 
and some of the earliest reminiscences of its 
language are of the parts which imply the author- 
ship. It was, then, written by St. Paul himself. 

iii. DESTINATION.—The readers to whom the 
letter was addressed were mainly Gentiles (1% 913 
3: 4 58); but this does not, any more than Ro 
118, exclude the presence of some Jewish Christians. 
Indeed, 2" seems to require the presence of Jewish 
Christians as forming a minority in the Church. 
St. Paul is laying down guidance to the Gentiles 
in their treatment of the Jewish Christians. 
Hence some commentators have treated the Ep. 
as a general encyclical to all Gentile converts 
throughout the world. 

But there are personal bonds between him and 
them: he has had recent news of their faith and 
love (1%); they have heard of his imprisoument 
and are sad at heart about it (3), and are anxious 
as to the issue of it (67); they seem acquainted 
with Tychicus (67) 33)... and they are distinguished 
from other Christians (115 818 6). There is little 
doubt, then, that the destination must be localized. 
But in 1! the words é¢v’E¢écw are of very doubtful 
authority. They are absent in the first hand of 
ἐξ and B, and are marked as an interpolation in 67 ; 
but found in all other MSS. Further, Basil (ec. 
Hunom. ii. 19) says that there was a tradition of 
their absence, and that he found them omitted in 
the ofd copies known tohim. Again, the interpre- 
tation of τοῖς oto. as ‘those who have true life,’ 
‘those who really are,’—an interpretation which 
presupposes the omission of the words,—is quoted 
by Basil as a traditional interpretation, and is found 
in Origen (Cramer, Cat. ad loc.), and is repeated 
by Victorinus Afer, Jerome, and Hilary. Further, 
Tertullian, in arguing against Marcion that the 
Kp. was addressed to the Eph., does not appeal to 
the salutation. Itis, then, a fair inference that the 
words were absent from some copies in the 2nd 
cent., as it is a certainty that they were absent 
from many in the 3rd and 4th centuries. 

The title πρὸς ᾿φεσίους gives us surer ground, 
and yet not quite sure. It is universally found 
in all MSS and versions, and all Church tradition 
has connected the Epistle with Ephesus. But 
Tertullian tells us that some heretics, and notably 
Marcion (adv. Jfare. v. 11 and 17, ef. Epiphanius, 
Her. 42), had a different title ‘ad Laodicenos’ : now 
this may have been a mere critical conjecture by 
Marcion, based upon the obvious likeness of this 
Ep. with the Col, and the indication of Col 4" that 
there was a letter written to Laodicea at this time. 
If so, this at least implies the absence of ἐν Ἐφέσῳ 
from the copies: but it is equally probable that 
the alternative title is a real fact, and that the Ep. 
was originally sent to Laodicea. 

Tradition, then, points to two Churches of Pro- 
consular Asia, Ephesus and Laodicea, and internal 
evidence is consistent with this. As long as it was 
regarded as addressed only to Ephesus, the lan- 
guage of 1! 3? 4# and the absence of any spccial 
ref. to the cireumstances of a Church in which St. 
Paul had spent three years, and on which he had 
been on the intimate terms implied in Ac 20, was a 
stunbling-block ; but this difliculty entirely dis- 
appears on the theory that the letter was intended 
for several Churches. 


That Ephesus was one of these Churchesis prac- | 


tically certain; the unanimity of Church tradition 
in its favour is conclusive itself; but besides this 
the points of similarity with the speech to the 
elders of Ephesus (Ac 20" ταπεινοφροσύνη (=4?), 
455 the stress on χάρις ; 27 δεσμά (cf. 31), 27 βουλήν 


(cf. 15), 28 περιεποιήσατο (cf. 11:4), ποιμαίνειν (cf. 
ποιμένας 411), κληρονομίαν (cf. 11 48)); with the Gospel 
of St. Johu and esp. with the Prologue (see above), 
with the letter of Ignatius to the Eph. (see above) ; 
in a less marked degree with 1 Ti (6.0. 257 44 the 
stress on the universality of creation and redemp- 
tion ; 910 551 the appeal to the angels as witnessing 
the Christian life; 3° the treatment of the family 
as a type of the Church),—all strongly confirm the 
tradition. 

It may be added that the mention of Tychicus 
(cf. Ac 204, 2 Ti 4), the ref. to the power of the 
spirits of evil (cf Ac 20), the stress on the unity 
of Baptism (cf. Ac 20'”), all fall in with the same 
tradition, though too indeterminate in themselves 
to prove the destination. 

The address to Laodicea is borne out by Col 2! 
418-16 which witness to St. Paul’s anxiety for 
Laodicea at this moment, and show that he was 
writing at the same time a general letter—not 
necessarily addressed to Laodicea only, but one 
which could be obtained from Laodicea (τὴν ἐκ 
Λαοδικείας), and is quite consistent with Rey 814-25. 
where the Church at Laodicea is rebuked for luke- 
warmness. . 

Nor is there any reason why the destination 
should be lunited to these two Churehes. Col 4% 
suggests that it may also have been sent to Hiera- 
polis, while the analogy of Rev 1-3 and 1 P l! 
micht lead us to infer that it was intended for all 
the Gentile converts of Proconsular Asia (ef. Ac 
1910), 

iv. PLACE OF COMPOSITION.—-St. Paul was at the 
time a prisoner, suffering imprisonment on behalf 
of the Gentiles (3! 41), and an imprisonment lasting 
long enough to have caused anxiety to his converts 
(313 6%). Hence the place must be either Caesarea 
(Ac 2477) or Rome (26. 28°). As between these 
two places this Ep. gives no guidance, save that 
the points of similarity with the Pastoral Epp. 
(cf. Salmon, Jntrod, cap. xx.) indicate the later date, 
and the tone of imperialism (see below) suits Rome 
better. But owing to the great similarity with 
Col we may certainly use any indications of date 
found there; and this is linked on by the personal 
allusions in it to the Ep. to Philemon (Co] 4% 1? 
with Philem 323, so that indications there too 
may be used; again, the allusions to the im- 
prisonment in Ph 1:38. make it probable that 
that too was written at the same place. Some 
commentators would place Ph at Czesarea, the 
other three at Rome, but more probably all are to 
be placed at Rome; for the phrase ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ 
πραιτωρίῳ (Ph 115), though applicable to Herod’s 
preetorium at Cesarea (Ac 23”), is equally applic- 
able to the pretorian soldiers or the Supreme 
Court at Rome; the phrase οἱ ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος 
οἰκίας (Ph 4535) is more applicable to Rome; the 
state of feeling between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians as reflected in Ph 1” corresponds 
well with that implied in the Ep. to the Romans: 
the freedom for preaching which St. Panl enjoys, 
and the importance which he attaches to it 
(Ph 1, Eph 6”), are more natural at Rome: the 
expectation of a speedy release (Philem 33) points 
the same way; and, although Ceesarea was nearer 
for a runaway slave from Colosse, yet there were 
more frequent opportunities of communication 
with Rome, a greater chance of hiding, and an 
easier access there toSt. Paul. Finally, the points 
of contact between all four Epp. and the Pastoral 
Epp. in phraseology, in stress on organized church 
and family life, and in Christology, all favour the 
later date. We place, then, all four Epp. at Rome. 
Of their relative order it is again impossible to 
speak with certainty; but most probably (so 
Lightfoot, Phit.; Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 102; 
but see on the other side, Ramsay, δέ. Paul the 
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Traveller, p. 557) the Ep. to the Phil. stands by 
itself comparatively early in the Rom. imprison- 
ment; for it offers more points of comparison in 
phraseology and doctrinal discussion with the 
earlier group; there is more discussion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, more protest 
against the Judaizing Christians. On the other 
hand, Eph Col Philem form a group by them- 
selves, written comparatively late in the imprison- 
ment— with fewer points of contact with the 
earlier group, and with more agreement with the 
Pastoral Epistles. They may, then, be all placed 
about A.D. 63 at Rome.” 

By that time St. Paul had been in prison for 
three or four years. That imprisonment had been 
incurred at Jerus. just at the moment when he 
had taken up the alms of the Gentile Churches to 
the Churches of Judea; his anxiety about his 
reception by the brethren there (Ro 15) had been 
removed ; he had been welcomed, misunderstand- 
ings had been smoothed over, he had shown his 
willingness to work with them (Ae 217), The 
unity between Jewish and Gentile Christians was 
assured. But an outburst of Jewish fanaticism, 
on the false charge that he had taken a Gentile 
Christian, aon Hphesian, within the centre wall of 
partition in the temple precincts (cf. Eph 215 τὸ 
μεσότοιχον), had led to his arrest; he had been kept 
two years at Coesarea, thence on his own appeal 
had been transferred to Rome; on his way he had 
been marvellously protected from danger of ship- 
wreck ; he had been welcomed once more by the 
brethren at Rome on his arrival (Ac 28), and 
since he had been in prison he had had freedom 
to preach and wonderful success in preaching. 
Naturally, then, one of his main thoughts was of 
God’s overruling power, which could bring good 
out of apparent evil, and turn even imprisoninent 
into the means of furthering His work (Ph 1%, 
Eph 8:8). 

Further, he was now in Rome, the great centre 
of the empire, which he had for many years longed 
to see. fe would look, with the eyes of a pro- 
vincial, upon the centre of the world’s administra- 
tion ; he would see a power, small at first, confined 
to one Italian town, growing by steady growth 
till it launched itself forth on the whole world, 
brought all nations under its subjection, opened 
its franchise freely to all, and allowed them to 
enjoy its privileges, yet still requiring its pre- 
torian soldiers ready to defend its emperor or to 
move out against any enemies that might attack 
its borders ; while as ultimate source of authority 
stood the one man, the Emperor, the head, the 
ruler, the court of appeal for the oppressed, set 
forward more and more even as an object of 
worship. At the saine time St. Paul would hear 
more of the teaching of Seneca and of the great 
Stoic conception of a universal city, of which all 
men were cltizens, and in which each true citizen 
rose above the limitations of place and of environ- 
ment, and became independent, — self - centred 
(αὐτάρκης), the master and not the slave of cireum- 
stances (ef. Lightfoot, Phil., ‘St. Paul and 
Seneca’). 

Naturally, then, his thoughts would dwell upon 
the new brotherhood of the Church, ‘the kingdom 
of Christ and of God’ (Eph 5°), ‘the citizenship in 
the heavens’ (Ph 1” 3”, Eph 2”), That, too, lad 

own out of a small centre, and by a longer growth, 

or it had begun before the foundation of the 
world; that, too, had at the right moment 
launched itself on the world, and all divisions of 
race had been broken down init; that, too, centred 
in its king, who had won his triumphs and given 
* Von Soden, while rejecting the Pauline authorship of Eph, 


hesitates between Rome and Asia Minor ss the place of its 
composition. 


gifts to his followers (48, ef. 2 Co 24), who him- 
self was the source of peace (Eph 219), who was the 
head of the body; that, too, had its enemies to 
conquer, and therefore needed its soldiers ever pre- 
pared to fight (Eph 27 6!-!") ; but its citizenship was 
in heaven, its enemies were spiritual, the scene of 
battle was in the heavenly places ; its aim was wider, 
for it had once more to bring to a unity (dvaxe- 
φαλαιώσασθαι, ‘recapitulare,’ Iren. adv. Her. iii. 18 ; 
‘instaurare,’ Vulg.; ‘ad initium reciprocare, Tertul. 
Monogq. ¢. 5) the whole universe ; as it. was founded 
on all past history, so its rule was to embrace all 
future time (Eph 3%). Dead as well as living were 
its subjects (4° (?)). 

Such thoughts might of themselves almost ac- 
count for the genesis of tlis Ep.; but a new turn 
was given to them by the arrival of Epaphras from 
Colosse. He brought news of the development of 
teaching there tending to degrade the dignity of 
Christ, to substitute the worship of angels, to take 
low views of the material world, to lay an undue 
stress upon knowledge as the one method of access 
to Christ. At the same time he brought news of 
the neighbouring Churches of Proconsular Asia, ; 
their faith was sound, their love strong; but they 
were disheartened by the apostle’s imprisonment, 
and, as in all Churches in Gentile cities, there was 
the danger lest the surrounding heathenism should 
draw them back, lest ‘empty arguments’ (xévoc 
λόγοι, Eph 5°) should lead them to treat immorality 
lightly and indifferently; and, as in all mixed 
Churehes of Jews and Gentiles, there was the 
danger lest racial jealousy should destroy unity. 
With the special danger at Colossx, St. Paul dealt 
in the Ep. to the Col; then he turned to the wider 
condition of the Asiatic Churches, with his thoughts 
perhaps mainly fixed on Ephesus, his favourite 
abode, the centre of Gentile Christendom in that 
neighbourhood. No longer associating Timothy 
with him (contrast Col 11, Ph 1’), but speaking 
only in his own name, he writes what is rather an 
encyclical treatise, a Cath. Ep., than a mere letter 
(cf. Ro and 1 P). Dropping all tone of controversy, 
and with only side allusions to false teaching, he 
tries to win them to a higher standard by a picture 
of the ideal Church which had been growing in his 
mind. He had done something of the kind to the 
Romans before; but that was an elaborate argu- 
ment trying to convince them that all necded re- 
demption, and that it had been brought to all by 
the power of Christ. Thisis a statement that the re- 
demption has come, and that it has come—for here he 
is writing to Orientals—as part of a divine wisdom, 
and leading men to a fuller knowledge (ἐπίγνωσις, 
ef. 1 Co 1% αὐτοῖς δὲ rots κλητοῖς, ᾿Ιουδαίοις τε Kal 


Ἕλλησι, Χριστὸν Θεοῦ δύναμιν [the theme of Romans] 


καὶ Θεοῦ σοφίαν [the theme of Ephesians]). He is 
anxious that they too (καὶ ὑμεῖς, ‘you in the recesses 
of Provincial Asia as well as the brethren at Rome,’ 
Hort) should know what is happening in his im- 
prisonment, that it is bringing fresh glory to the 
Gentile Christians (3); they need not be out of 
heart, for God is watching his fortunes with that 
same overruling power which has ordered all his- 
tory. He it was—thanks be to Him—who eter- 
nally planned our redemption ; who chose the Jews 
for special privileges and promises; who at the 
right moment revealed Hig Son and broke down 
the division between Jew and Gentile; who has 
now drawn both Jew and Gentile into one body ; 
who raised Christ and made Him Head of the 
Church; who enabled individuals to do good 
works; whois now building up His Church and 
watching over His apostle. Therefore, you must 
lift up your hearts and minds; you must keep the 
unity which He has given ; you must not be drawn 
back into the old impure aimless life ; you’ must 


| build up family life; and you must remember that 
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round about you, as about the Jews of old or about 
the Rom. Empire now, there are enemies, spiritual 
enemies ; you must be ready both for defence and 
for attack, for you have to fight God’s battles, and 
to represent His cause and to illustrate His wisdom 
in the eyes of the angels. Peace, Love, and Faith: 
these are the graces which 1 ask for you. 

Such was the substance of the letter: whether 
St. Paul inserted any address must be uncertain. 
Either he inserted ἐν ’E¢écw, but as T'ychicus was 
intended to leave it at other Churches too, other 
names were inserted by these Churches in their 
own copies, or more probably a blank was left from 
the first that Tychicus might fill it up with the 
name of each Chureh to which he read the letter ; 
possibly, again, several copies may have been made 
at Rome for the different Churches, and carried 
by Tychicus. It is a legacy of peace left to the 
Church by Paul the aged, ‘das, Testament des 
greisen Apostels’ (Jiilicher) ; ‘one of the divinest 
compositions of man’ (Coleridge, Table Talk) ; νοη- 
μάτων μεστὴ ἡ ἐπιστολὴ ὑψηλῶν καὶ δογμάτων (ὃ. Chrys. 
Comm.); truth expressed ‘sub specie gratiarum 
actionis’ (Theod. Mops. on 15. ‘Though the 
vehement moods of the earlier contests have sub- 
sided, many parts of the Ep. glow with a steady 
white heat’ (Hort, p. 153). It is a letter rising at 
times to the level of a poem, ‘the Christian’s 68th 
Psalm’ * (Dr. Kay) ; ‘ipso verborum tenore et quasi 
trhythmo canticum imitatur’ (Bengel on 2!*-18); 
‘der ganze erste Haupttheil (1-3) hat liturg- 
ischen Charakter und erscheint in seinen Héhe- 
punkten wie einer jener ὕμνοι durch welche nach 
Col 31, Eph 5%, die Christen sie belehren 
sollen’ (Von Soden). When St. Paul wrote this 
letter, he was, as at Philippi, singing hymns in 
prison. 

v. DocTRINAL IMPORTANCE. — The doctrines 
implied in the whole group of the Epp. of the 
Captivity are well analyzed, and their relation to 
that of the previous Epp. drawn out, in B. Weiss, 
Bibl. Theol. part iti. § 111. Those which are most 
prominent in this particular Ep. are— 

(a) The Universal Fatherhood of God (πατήρ ap- 

lied te God eight times; in Ro only four times). 
While the unity of God’s nature is the starting- 
point of the whole argument (45), yet He is 
represented as the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (1°), 6. there is within the Godhead a 
relationship of Father and Son, there is a giving 
forth of life and love (16 τῶ ἠγαπημένῳ), there is a 
social bond, so that every community, whether of 
angels or of men, is named after and reflects the 
fatherhood of God (915 πατριά here only in St. 
Paul). He is in the widest and most absolute 
sense ‘the Father’ (918 8114 5° 6%): the Father of 
the glory manifested im tnen (117); the Father 
of all (4°); the Father of us Christians (1°). 

(ὁ). The Pre-existence of Christ —and this ποῦ 
merely in relation to God, as elsewhere, but in 
relation to man, so that before the foundation of 
the world He contains within Himself ideal 
Humanity (1*), and men have only to grow up 
into that which He already is (4% 15): and also 
in relation to the whole universe which centred 
originally in Him, and is re-centred in Him by the 
Incarnation (110 ἀνακεφαλαιώσασθαι, 212 418 ἀπηλ- 
λοτριωμένοι). 

(c) The Digmty of Human Nature, as redeemed 
within the Church, lifted above this earthly sphere 
into the heavenlies, showing forth the attributes of 
God Himself to the world, and becoming a link for 
the whole creation (17 2° 818, 19. 48 [χῆς ζώης τοῦ Θεοῦ] 
4°2 Β1 μιμηταὶ τοῦ Θεοῦ, 6? 61%). 


(da) The Continuity of all History in the past 


*Ps 6818 is quoted in 48; there are other possible remini- 
ecences of it; 6.5. cf. Ps 5 with 519; 10 with 118; 17 with 222: 
20 and 36 with 13; 27 and 3° with 321.22; 38 and 36 with 316 610, 


and in the future. Each καιρός is revarded as con- 
tributing its qnota to the whole, until the whole 
complement of καιροί shall be complete (119 τὸ 
πλήρωμα τῶν καιρῶν [cf. Mk 1%, Lk 213 and 34). 

(6) The Essential Unity of the Church, as based 
wpon the unity of God, as an ideal already realized, 
vet needing to be secured (4°), and in ἃ sense still 
future (4%); as practically begun by baptism (45), 
and as secured by the gift of an organized ministry, 
whose purpose is to fit all Christians for the work 
of service (πρὸς καταρτισμὸν τῶν ἁγίων els ἔργον δια- 
κονίας), to build up Church life until the complete 
unity is secured (42:18), 

(f) The Insistence on Wisdom and Knowledge, 
as an integral and necessary part of the true re- 
ligious life. This truth, which St. Paul had first 
proclaimed in the centre of Gr. philosophy at 
Athens (Ac 1733, cf. Hort, Hulsean Lect. p. 62), is 
here more explicitly laid down in an epistle to 
Gentiles. The value of this insistence is all the 
more striking as addressed to converts who were in- 
clined to give an apparently undue value to know- 
ledge. The remedy for a little knowledge is more 
knowledge. 

(g) The Consecration of Family Life. Family 
life is regulated in Col (315-41); it is dignified in 
1 P (28-37) as a means whereby Christians may 
hope to attract heathens to the faith; but here it 
is lifted to a higher level still, as a type and 
nursery of Church life. 

(h) The Picture of the Christian as a Soldier, 
and his life as a warfare, which finds its fullest 
expression here, has had a wonderful influence 
both on Christian history and on Christian litera- 
ture, enriching the latter with poems and allegories 
such as the Psychomachia of Prudentius, and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the Taking of Mansoul 
by Bunyan, and nerving many a Christian hero 
and martyr for his task. 


vi. LireRATURE.—If we may see a literary dependence of 1 P 
and of the Apoc, upon our Ep., its importance must have been 
recognized at once, and it must have been at once known in 
Rome ; the reminiscences found in the sub-apos. writers show 
a knowledge of it at least in Asia Minor and Italy. There is 
some evidence that it was commented upon by the Gnostics in 
the 2nd cent. Origen wrote three books upon it, large fragments 
of which are preserved in Cramer’s Catena, vol. vi. ; probably a 
much larger part is embodied in Jerome’s Commentary. In 
the next cent. Ephraem the Syrian, Victorinus the African, 
Ambrosiaster, St. Chrysostom, and Severianus, and rather later 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Jerome, treated it in 
their general comm. on St. Paul’s Epp. For an account of 
these comm. see Lightfoot, Gal. (pp. 217 fi.), and Swete’s ed. of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (vol. i. pp. lix-Ixxix). For later comm. 
cf. Meyer’s Comm. (Introd.), or Macpherson, pp. 96-106. 

St. Chrysostom remains still the best comm. for his combina- 
tion of exegetical, doctrinal, and spiritual power, and for 
sympathy with the writer’s mind and character. He wants 
exact treatment of exegetical difficulties, and is at times fancl- 
ful; but he seizes well the whole drift of a passage; he never 
avoids discussing a difficulty ; he has a firm hold on doctrine, 
and is especially strong in the spiritual application of truth, 
dwelling on the contrast between virtue and vice; on the 
strength of the will, on the beauty of the Christian character 
in contrast to the unnaturalness and impotence of sin. Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia is acute as an exegete, but has less spiritual 
insight; e.g. he explains all the blessings spoken of in the Ep, as 
referring to a future life. . 

Of mod. comm. Macpherson (Edinr. 1892) is full and useful, 
but not very stimulating ; Ellicott, Alford, Moule(Camb. Bible), 
Beet, are all good; Bishop Lightfoot’s notes on 11-12 have 
been published posthumously (Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul, 
1895). W. Schmidt in Meyer’s Comm. on NT, and Von Soden in 
the Handkommentar zum NT (Freiburg, 1891), are excellent 
in exegesis. 

For the doctrinal treatment of the Ep., Dale, Lectures on 
Eph., and Findlay in The Expos. Bible, are equally good, 
though both fail to rise to the writer’s conception of the Church. 
For devotional use, Bernardine of Picquigny, in Lat. or im 
Eng. (tr. by A. H. Pritchard, 1888), is most useful. The intro- 
ductory questions are best dealt with by Pfleiderer, Paulinism, 
ii. pp. 162-193; Von Soden, ubt supra; and Holtzmann, Kritik 
der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe, Leipzig, 1882, as against the 
Pauline authorship: on belialf of it, by Lightfoot, Bibl. Essays ; 
Hort, Proleqomena to the Ro. and Eph. 1895 5 A. Robertson in 
Smith’s DB2; Weiss, Introd. to NZ'; Zahn, Hind. i. 

W. Lock. 
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Roman province of Asia (wh. see), and one of the 
three great cities of the East Mediterranean lands 
(along with Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in 
Egypt), a rank to which geographical and his- 
torical causes conspired to raise it. It was 
situated within 3 miles of the sea, on the river 
Cayster, which was navigable as far up as the city 
in the Rom. period. It stood at the entrance to 
one of the four river valleys that extend upwards 
and eastwards like long narrow clefts in the high 
plateau forming the main mass of Asia Minor ; 
these valleys are separated by chains of moun- 
tains, which are really prolongations, like fingers, 
stretching out towards the W. from the main 
plateau. The roads connecting the western sea, 
the Aigean, with the central and eastern lands, 
must necessarily follow the lines of these four 
valleys; and near the mouth of each of them stood 
a Gr. city, in which the importance of the valley 
was centred. The four valleys are those of the 
river Caicus with the city Pergamus, of the 
Hermus with Smyrna, of the Cayster with E., and 
of the Mander with Miletus. The four cities 
played a prominent part in the early history of 
Christianity in Asia Mimor. The shorter courses 
of the Caicus and Cayster make their valleys un- 
suited for routes of communication with the far 
East; and natural circumstances make the road 
that leads up from the Hermus valley to the plateau 
too difficult. Hence the route up the Mzeander to its 
junction with the Lycus, and thence up the Lycus 
by Laodicea (wh. see) towards Apamea, has been 
the great road of history, and was one of the chief 
avenues of intercourse, of commerce, and of advanc- 
ing civilization and thought under the Rom, Empire. 
Now E., from the beginning, competed with Miletus 
as the seaport towards which the trade of that great 
road was attracted ; for, owing to the configuration 
of the coast and of the valley, the line from the 
Lycus down the Mseander, and across the moun- 
tas by a pass only about 600 ft. high to E., is 
shorter by many miles than the line down the 
Meander to Miletus. The superior energy and 
more thoroughly Gr. character of the people of 
Miletus, combined with their more advantageous 
harbour, gave them the advantage in earlier times ; 
but under the later Gr. kings, and still more de- 
cisively under the Roman rule, EK. had established 
itself in undisputed supremacy as the sea-end of the 
great eastern highway, while the silting up of the 
Meander seems to have been permitted to interfere 
with the excellence of the harbour of Miletus. 
Thus E. became the great commercial centre for 
the whole country within, ¢.e. on the Roman side 
of, Mt. Taurus, as Strabo mentions (p. 641, cf. pp. 
540, 663). 

On the great line of communication between 
Rome and the Fast in general, E. was one of the 
knots where many side roads converged to feed the 
main route. From the N. and the S. coasting 
ships and land roads(Ac 19% 20!1", 1 Ti 18, 2 Ti 42) 
brought travellers to the city on their way to 
Rome, or carried away travellers and officials who 
were going from Rome to other parts of the pro- 
vince. Thus it was a regulation that the Rom. 
governors under the empire must land at E.; and 
the system of rouds was such as to inake the city 
the most easily accessible from all quarters of Asia. 
Hence it was naturally marked out as the centre 
Where St. Paul should station himself in order to 
adiect that great province; and from thence the 
new religion radiated over the whole of the pro- 
vince (Ac 19), partly through the fact that great 
numbers of the provincials came to E. for various 
POT Kaes (e.g. to trade, to see the great Rom. 

estivals and shows, to worship the great goddess, 
etc.), and heard the word, and carried it back to 
their homes, partly through special missions on 
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which, doubtless, St. Paul’s helpers, like Timothy 
and others, were sent by him. Corinth was the 
next great knot on the way to Rome, and com- 
munication between E. and Corinth must have 
been very frequent. The ship that conveyed St. 
Paul to Jerus. from Corinth, doubtless a pilgrim 
ship carrying Jews to Jerus. expressly for the 
Passover, crossed first to E. (Ae 18"), and theuce 
coasted round Asia Minor, and crossed, doubtless 
by the W. side of Cyprus, to the Syrian coast (as 
in Ac 21°), The same character, as a pilgrim ship, 
doubtless belonged to the ship by which St. Paul 
intended to sail from Corinth for the Passover four 
years later (Ac 20%); on board of such a ship 
Jewish fanaticism. would have been specially 
strong, and the conspiracy which was dreaded by 
St. Paul’s friends would have had every chance of 
being successful. 

After St. Paul’s work in Asia was ended, 
Timothy seems to have been stationed in Εἰ. for a 
time (1 Ti 1°), with general authority, extending 
probably over the whole province, as is implied 
throughout the first Epistle; and he was sum- 
moned thence by St. Paul to join him in Rome 
during his second imprisonment (2'T14*); and John 
Mark must have been in Asia, perhaps in or 
at least near E., at that time, as Timothy 
was charged (44) to bring Mark with him to 
Rome. A wide acquaintance of Mark with the 
Asian Churches is implied in Col 4%, 1 P58; and 
on each of the journeys between Rome and Asia 
which are implied in these passages, he must have 
passed through Ephesus. The rank of the Ephesian 
Church in the province is attested further by its 
being named first in Rev 1" 2, It became the 
home of St. John in the latter part of the century ; 
and a few incidents of his residence in FE. are pre- 
served by Eusebius. According to tradition, not 
merely Timothy and John, but also the Virgin 
Mary, were buried at Ephesus.” 

The connexion of the Ephesian city harbour with 
the sea depended on the proper maintenance of the 
channel of the Cayster; but this was difficult, for 
the river, which drains a valley of fertile alluvial 
soil, carried mucli silt in its water, and deposited 
this toward its mouth, as the current became weak. 
According to Strabo (p. 641), an ill-advised engineer- 
ing scheme under the Pergamenian king Attalus 
Philadelphus (B.c. 159-138), when a breakwater 
was built to narrow the entrance from the river, 
increased the tendency to silt up the mouth of the 
city harbour; and in A.D. 65 measures had to be 
taken by the governor of Asia to improve the con- 
nexion between the harbour and the sea (Txscit. 
Ann. xvi. 23). Either then or at some other time, 
an embankment, which can still be seen as one 
rides down from Εἰ. to the sea (see Weber, p. 52), 
was built along the lower course of the river, to 
help the action of the stream in sweeping the silt 
out towards the sea. The harbour of E. was 
maintained, apparently, under the Kom. Empire; 
but in later centuries the care and energy needed 
for so great a task failed, the harbour became a 
mere marsh, and with it E. necessarily decayed, 
as its qualifications for being the sea-end of the great 
highway had ceased. Even in the time of St. Paul, 

* As to the supposed connexion of St. Luke with E., noancient 
evidence for it exists (but rather only contrary evidence); in 
Ac there is nothing to suggest personal knowledge of the city 
on the part of the author; and the so-called ‘ Toinb of St. Luke’ 
is the creation of a mere error on the part of Mr. J. T. Wood, 
who mistook a rude cross, incised in later times on the marble 
door of an old Gr. polyandrion or family tomb, for a proof of 
the Christian origin of the monument, imagining that the 
figure of & bull (a Gr. ommament) which was sculptured on it was 
the symbol of St. Luke, and completing lis delusion by the 
false belief that the modern name Ayassaluk (on which see 
below) was derived from “Assos Aovews. Yet from his idea 
there has heen developed a modern legend ; and in recent years 
there has been some aticmpt to institute ἢν cereinonial at this 


' false ‘tonib of St. Luke.’ 
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it was somewhat troublesome to ascend the ehannel 
to the harbour; and ships which were trading be- 
tween the N. Agean ports and Syria, avoided E., 
unless the exigencies of loading or discharging 
freight required them to enter the harbour (Ac 20"), 

While the road up the Cayster valley towards 
the East was too difficult to be a commercial route, 
it aflorded deeidedly the shorter path from E. to 
Pisidian Antioch and the East in general; and 
naturally foot-passengers, to whom precipitous 
descents caused no difficulty, would prefer that 
road to the longer but more level route by 
Apamea aud Laodicea. The Cayster route leads 
over higher ground than the other, and docs not 
desecnd into the low eoast valley till it eomes nearer 
K.; and this also would make it preferable in 
the summer. Hence St. Paul, journeying from 
Pisidian Antioch to E., preferred the Cayster 
route, and traversed the higher-lying districts (τὰ 
ἀνωτερικὰ μέρη, Ac 191);* and the statement of Ac 
on this point is confirmed by Col 2', which shows 
that the apostle had never visited Colossse or 
Laodicea (which were situated on the great high- 
way). He had doubtless entered on the same path 
in his second journey, when, after revisiting Derbe, 
Lystra, leonium, and Antioch, he advanced into 
Asia, but found himself ‘forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia’ (Ac 16°). 

The lower end of the Cayster valley is divided 
from the middle valley (called the Caystrian plain) 
by the projection of the bounding mountain 
ranges, for Mt. Gallesus on the N. stretches down 
towards the 8., as if trying to reach across tlic 
valley to Mt. Messogis (the part of which overlook- 
ing E. was called Pactyas), and forees the Cayster 
to wind southward, when it is coming near the sea- 
level. Below this narrow pass, the valley opens 
again to form a low marshy plain, raised very 
little above the sea, from which the hills spring 
very sharply, as Mt. Coressus, the outermost peak 
of Pactyas, overhanging the site of E., extends in 
a long sharp ridge westward towards the sea; and 
the Cayster turns again sharply to the W. through 
this 13 miles long plain to the sea. 
plain, about 5 iniles from the sea, on the 8. side of 
the river, stands a little hill, close on the W., above 
the modern railway station; this hill has always 
been the religious centre of the valley; below 
its S.W. slope steod the saered precinet of the 
Asian goddess, who was identified by the Greeks 
with their own Artemis (see DIANA); on the hill 
Justinian built one of his greatest ecclesiastical 
foundations,t the ehurch (whose ruins, projecting 
out of tlie hill, can still be traeed) dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist (ὁ ἅγιος θεολόγος, from whom 
the hill and the little village beside is still called 
Ayo-solik or Ayas-salik, te. Ayo-tholég); and 
between the two was built a fine mosque, formerly 
one of the most exquisite monuments of late Arab. - 
Pers. art, now seriously dilapidated (founded prob- 
ταὶ by one of the Seljuk princes, who reigned 
aud comed money with Lat. inscription ᾧ at Ayo- 
solik). Round this religious centre the earliest 
and the latest inhabitants have congregated ; 
whereas, in opposition to the religious foundation, 
the Gr. colonists built the city of E., at a distance 
of 1 to 2 miles 8.-W., partly on the slope of 
Coressus, partly on the low ground at its foot, and 


*In this sentence we speak only on the ‘South Galatian’ 
theory (Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 93f., esp. ed. 2 or 
later editions); those who hold the ‘North Galatian’ view may 
omit this one sentence. 

t lt is briefly described by Procopius, 2dijfic. v. 1, as equalling 
in size and magnificence Justinian’s great foundation in Con- 
stantinople, the Church of the Holy Apostles. Justinian built 
i i place of an earlier church on the same site, dedicated to St. 

ohn. 

{ Moneta gue fit in theologa. 
amoug a find made in the soil, a little to the north of the 
temple, by Mr. Wood. The coins had been buried about 1370. 


In the open. 


Several of these coins were | 


partly on a low isolated hill, called Pion or Prion 
(about 500 ft.), whieh rises in the plain. 

The history of E. turns, to a great extent, on 
the opposition between the Greeks, the party of 
progress and freedom and maritime enterprise, 
and the non-Gr. population, centred at the temple, 
and championed by the priesthood, the party of 
stagnation and ignoranee and Asiatic submission. 
The Lydian conquest by Croesus for a time en- 
slaved the city to the temple; the new founda- 
tion of E. by Lysimaclhius in B.c. 295 again redressed 
the balance ;* but the proximity of the temple 
gave it always an immense power in the city. The 
city owed its pre-eminence in the provinee in part 
to the temple, for the temple was the greatest and 
most influential in Asia, and the city boasted of 
the title ‘warden of the temple of Artemis’ νεωκόρος 
τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος, Ac 19°, lit. ‘temple-sweeper,’ in RV 
‘temple-keeper,’ in AV ‘worshipper.’ The title 
‘Temple-Warden’ is more commonly applied to 
&., and to many other Asian cities, as warden of a 
temple of the imperial eultus ; in the time of St. 
Paul, E. was warden of one sueh temple, and later 
she became warden of two temples, and finally 
of three temples of the imperial religion (δὶς, τρὶς, 
vewkdpos); and when the Τρ}. Neocorate campy is 
mentioned, that is the sense in which it is ordin- 
arily to be understood.+ But the ref. to the Eph. 
Neocorate of Artemis in Ac 19* is justified by an 
inscription of the 2nd cent., in which E. is said to 
be ‘doubly temple-warden of the Emperors, and 
warden of Artemis’ (dls νεωκόρος τῶν Σεβαστῶν καὶ 
νεωκόρος τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος, Wood, Appendia Inser. 


vi. 6, p. 50); and eoins of the 38rd eent. have the 
legend ᾿Εφεσίων τρὶς νεωκόρων καὶ τῆς ᾿Αρτέμιδος, ὑ.6. 
‘triply temple-warden (of the emperors), and 


(temple-warden) + of Artemis.’ The festivals of 
the goddess were thronged by pilgrims and de- 
votees from the Cayster valley and from the 
whole of Asia. The crowds which attended these 
festivals contributed greatly to the wealth of 
the city; many trades were mainly dependent 
on the pilgrims, who required entertainment, food, 
amusement, victims to sacrifice, offerings to dedi- 
cate, curiosities and images for worship to carry 
home.§ The order of events during St. Paul's 
long residence in E. of 2 years and 3 months 
(Ac 19% 10. called 3 years by the apostle himself, 
Ac 20%, in the usual ancient style of reckoning an 
intermediate period by the superior round number) 
illustrates in a striking way the relation of the 

riestly centre to the preaching of Christianity. 
At first there was no opposition ; for new religions, 
which were often brought in from the east, had 
never been found prejudieial to the influenee of 
Artemis and her pricsts. Then the missionaries 
were brought into eollision with the praetisers and 
votaries of magic; EK. was one of tle great centres 
of magical art, and a kind of magie formula, 


* Even under the Delian confederacy it seems clear that the 
Eph. contribution of 6 to 74 talents was paid only under 
compulsion (Head, p. 18), and the Gr. spirit was nearly dead. 
Lysimachus called his new city Arsinoe, after his wife, but this 
namie lasted only a few years. 

+ The Eph. Neocorate in the imperial cultus is first men- 
tioned on coins of Nero; probably the ref. isto the Augusteum, 
a temple built in the precinct of Artemis to Romeand Augustus 
by the city E. (not by the Commune Asie, see Asta, AsiaRcH) 
before B.c. 6 (Wood, Appendiz, i. 1); Buchner, de Neocoria, 
p. 88, indeed considers that the reference is to a temple of 
Claudius, which he supposes to have been dedicated by the 
Commune Asia, on account of aid given to the city by the 
einperor, Malalas, p. 246, ed. Bonn; but there is no evidence 
that such a temple ever existed. The second inperial neo- 
corate was granted under Hadrian, and the third under Cara- 
calla, A decree of the Senate was required to grant this dis- 
tinction (as Asia was a senatorial province). ; ; 

{ The phrase τετράκις νεωκόρος on the later coins refers to this 
same fact. , . 

§ Artemis Ephesia was worshipped more widely by private 
persons than any other deity known to Pausanias (ἦν. 31. 8; cf. 
also Xen. Anab. v. 3. 4). 
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called Ephesian Letters (“Eq@écva γράμματα), became 
famous;* the magicians were naturally soon 
arrayed in opposition to the religion which freed 
the human mind from such superstitions; but their 
discomfiture (Ac 19") would not directly and 
immediately affect the priests and the temple. 
As time passed and the new religion became more 
powerful, it began to affect the worshippers, who 
did not need so many articles for dedication (ἀνα- 
θήματα), and ceased to purchase tle small repre- 
sentations of the goddess in her shrine, whicli were 
produced in vast numbers and in various materials— 
silver, marble, and terra-cotta (see DIANA). Thus 
several trades were seriously affected, and the 
associated trades (robs περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐργάτας, 
Ae 1955), under the leadership of one of their 
wealthy merchants (who dealt in silver ‘shrines,’ 
and therefore needed inore capital for lis business 
in the precious metal), Demetrius, probably master 
of the guild for the year,t eager to defend their 
interests, raised ἃ denionstration against the 
Christian preachers. It is elear that in the riot 
the Christians ran serious risk (19%), and that, 
even after (and also before) the riot, the passions 
and superstitions of the vulgar mob, having once 
been roused against the puritanic tendencies of the 
Christians, continued to be a serious danger to St. 
Paul (1 Co 152 16°, 2 Co 18), 


The early stages of the riot involve some reference to the topo- 
graphy of Ephesus. Itis obvious that the inflammatory speech of 
Demetrius was delivered at a meeting of the associated trades, 
doubtless held in a building belonging to the guild (1975), The 
text of the Bezan Codex explicitly states (what obviously must 
have occurred) that the assembled tradesmen and craftsmen 
then rushed out into the street (εἰς ro &e@oder), and at last con- 
gregated in the theatre. ‘The ruins of the theatre are on a large 
scale; and it has been calculated that the building could hold 
24,000 people. It was situated on the western slope of Mount 
Pion, overlooking the city harbour (whieh is now a marsh). 

It is an interesting and important point that the Asiarchs 
were friendly to St. Paul, and intervened to save him from 
adventuring himself in the crowd. They doubtless pointed out 
to him that his presence would still further enrage the exeited 
crowd ; that if the mob once proceeded to violence, they were 
more hkely to extend their violence to his companions; and 
that the best course therefore was for St. Paul not to show him- 
self at the moment, The attitude of the Asiarchs may be taken 
ag a fair indication of the feeling entertained towards St. Paul 
by the educated and influential class in the city, and also of the 
attitude of the imperial administration, for they were officials of 
the province, not of the city; they were part of the Rom. 
imperial machinery. It is perhaps implied in Ac 19%! that they 
were present as a body or council in the city: this may be 
accounted for cither by a festival which was in progress about 
the same time, or by the natural appropriateness of a provincial 
body or council meeting in the capital of the province. A council 
of the Asiarehs is probably referred to in an Apamean inscription 
(Rainsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii, No. 299). 

In the narrative (Ac 1923-41) allusions occur to the government 
of E., and also of the whole province of Asia. The Town-Clerk, 
or ‘Secretary of the City’ (γραμματεύς), appears as an official of 
great authority ; the assembly of the citizens (ἐπα λησία) 15. Inen- 
tioned as the highest municipal authority; and the Roman 
courte (conventus, αἱ ἀγοραίοι, 1.2. &yopes δικῶν) and proconsuls 
are declared to be the final judicial authority in case of any 
complaint against individuals. The government of the muni- 


cipality of E., like that of the other great Asian cities, was lodged | i : ᾿ 
ree tats 4 ᾿ end οἵ disrespect in act or word towards the established 


in the hands of two deliberative bodies, the Senate (βουλῇ) and 
the Assembly (ézxazei«), and of certain boards of magistrates, 
notably the Strategoi (στρωτηγοῦ, All power ultimately resided 
in the Assembly of the citizens; and in the old free Gr. city- 
constitution the Assembly had really held the reins of power, and 
exercised the final control over all the other departments of the 
rovernment. Lut its meetings under the Rom. system tended 
to become mere formalities, at which the Bille eent to it by the 
Senate were merely approved; for the imperial government, 
which had abolished the powers of the popular assembly in 
Rome, naturally discouraged popular assemblies in the cities of 
the empire ; when St. Paul, however, was at E., the Assembly 
was etill, in name at least, the supreme and fina] authority in 
the city (Ac 1959), where the last decision lay on matters that 
did not properly fall within the cognizance of the Rom. courts and 


* Perhaps an example of these Hphesia Gramnmata occure on 
a coin of the imperial time, as Mr. Head suggests in hie Café. 
Brit. Mus, (Lonia), p. 70. 

¢ At Τὰ the guide of the Woolworkers (Acvepsos:), the Sur- 
veyors (προμέτραι), and the Workmen before the Gate (ἐργάται 
προπυλείτωι πρὸς τῷ Ποσειδῶν!) are mentioned in inscriptions. A 
list of trade-guilds in the Asian cities is given by Oehler in 
Branos Vindobonensis, Ὁ. 276f.; cf. Liebeuam, Jltvinisches 
Vereinswesen, p. 101. 


officere; and it is also regularly mentioned in the preamble to 
decrees, along with the Senate, as giving validity and authority 
to decrees which had been prepared by the Senate and sub- 
mitted to it for its approval.* The Senate (βουλή) in the 
Asian cities was transformed by gradual steps from the old Gr. 
form of a body elected annually by the citizens, to the Rom. 
form of a body filled up by distinguished citizens (esp. all who 
had held any of the higher magistraciee), retaiuing their seats 
for life. Concurrently with this change in its constitution, it 
encroached more and more on the powers of the Assembly. But 
at the same time another transforming process went on simul- 
taneously, as the Rom. imperial authority encroached on the 
municipal privilege of self-administration ; and in thie trans- 
formation the Senate was inade by slow steps a mere instrument 
of the Rom. imperial government. 

The Secretary of the city (γραμματεὺς τῆς πόλεως, called also 
ὁ ᾿Εφεσίων γραμματεύς, OY γρωμματεὺς τοῦ δήμου) Was perhaps 
the most influential individual in the city. Mr. Hicks well says 
that ‘as the real vigour of the Assembly declined in the atmos- 
phere of imperial rule, it was more and more left to the 
Secretary to arrange the business of the Assembly. Together with 
the Strategoi he drafted the decrees to be proposed. He had the 
decrees engraved. He took charge of money left to the people 
of Ephesus.’ Further, it is clear that he acted as a channel of 
communication between the Rom. provincial adniinistration and 
the municipality (¢.qg. in the inscription, Hicks, Ὁ. 154); and thus, 
as the Rom. central authority encroached on the municipality, 
the Secretary became more and more important. These faets 
explain the part played by this offieial in Ac 1935-41, an incident 
which throws a clear light on this obscure subject, and is in 
perfect accord with all that we learn about it from other sources. 
He came forward as the agent of the municipal governnient, 
and calmed the mob by a skilful speech ; he spoke of the close 
relation between the city and the temple, and the sacredness of 
the goddess, as universally acknowledged ; he mentioned, as an 
obvious and familiar fact, that Paul and his associates had not 
been guilty of acts or words disrespectful to the goddess (see 
CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF); he pointed out that there was an 
established method of legal proccdure, whereby they should 
seek redress for any injury of which they complained, but that 
persistence in their riotous conduct was criminal, and likely to 
call down severe punishment; and then he dismissed the 
assembly. Ilis recognition of the meeting as an ἐκκλησίο was 
important: he did so in order to shield it, so far as he could, 
from Roman censure. 

The Seeretary advised the concourse to disperse, and wait 
until the lawful Ecclesia (so AY, regular assembly JY) should 
meet, and eettle anything further which they wished to bring 
before it. The old Gr. distinction between regular ordinary 
ineetings on days agreed beforehand (vouipo txxdrnoias, Hicks, 
No, 481, 1. 840) and extraordinary meetings, specially sum- 
moned, had been modified by the Rom. government in such a 
way that permission of the Rom. oificials was required before a 
meeting of the Ecclesia could be legally held; and from this it 
resulted that no extraordinary Assembly could be summonecl 
except by the Rom. officials theimselves, who had the right to 
call the people together at any time.{ Hence this suddenly 
convened meeting was not legal, and could not carry any busi- 
ness through ; and, moreover, it might provoke inquiry from the 
Romans (who were always jealous of the rignt of tree meeting), 
and even result in punishment (such as the prohihition for a time 
of all right of holding the Ecclesia); for, as the Secretary pointed 
out, the city could not justify it by pleading any cause for it. 


In the city of E., then, there were three distinct 
powers, which were brought into eontact or conflict 
in the Ist and 2nd eent.: the hierarehy of the 
temple, the government of the city, and the new 
religion preached by St. Paul. At first it is clear 
that there was no opposition on the part of the 
municipal goverement to Christianity. Tlie Sec- 
retary of the eity speaks for the government, and 
points out that the Christians have not been guilty 


system, while the rioters have brought the city 
into danger of reprimand and punishment from 
the imperial rule. The whole tone is one of 
superiority to, and almost of contempt for, the 
superstitious vulgar, together with recognition 
of the right of St. Paul to preach, so long as he 
showed proper respect to the laws and institutions 
of the eity. A eonvinced Christian, who was at 
the same time a man of affairs, could not have 
taken a line that was better caleulated to put St. 
Paul in the right and the rioters in the wrong; 
and we shall probably not err in believing that the 
general tone of the educated oflicials and the 
priests of high rank at this time was one of perfeet 


*It is best described by M. Lévy, Revue des Etudes 
Greeques, 1895, p. 208 fF. . 

+ Thie implies that he sat on the board of the Stratego ae an 
asseesor (or perhaps as 3, chairman). 

ὁ Lévy in Atcvue des Ktudes Grecques, 1895, p 216. 
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equanimity and general philosophic interest in the 
preaching of St. Paul, whereas the superstitious 
and vulgar mob were strongly opposed to him. 
This state of opinion lasted till near the end of the 
lst century. But the violent feelings roused during 
the persecution of Domitian, combined with the 
realization on the part of the officials and the 
higher priesthood that the growing power of 
Christianity threatened the existing order of 
things, and would, if successful, sweep it away, 
led to a union among all the classes which were 
not opposed to the existing order, t.e. among all 
who were not Christians. We may confidently 
assume, also, that at first Christianity spread with 
great rapidity, and produced a neglect of the Eph. 
ritual similar to that which Pliny describes as 
having existed in Bithynia, until the measures 
carried out by him in A.D. 112 caused a revival of 
the pagan worship (Zpist. ad Trajan. 95). A 
similar revival of paganism in E. about the same 
ae is attested by ancient documents, as Canon 
icks was the first to recognize clearly. A great 
inscription, dating A.D. 104 (Hicks, No. 481, 
. 135), contains a series of decrees honouring C. 
ibius Salutaris, a Kom. citizen resident in E., 
who had presented to the goddess and the city 
governinent a number of statues, images, and 
moneys, and arranging for the acceptance and use 
of the gifts and for the imstitution of a new 
festival and procession which should unite and 
bind more closely together the sanctuary and 
the city of Artemis. From this time onwards 
the city began to boast more than before of its 
titie of ‘temple-guardian of Artemis’ (νεωκόρος 
"Apréuidos); and the imperial government also 
allied itself with the religion of Artemis, for under 
Hadrian imperial silver coins bear the type and 
legend of DIANA EPHESIA, showing that the 
vindication of the goddess was accepted as a duty 
by the emperor as Pontifex Maximus (for Rom. 
coins could not bear the effigy and title of any 
but a Rom. deity). This agreement of the imperial 
government, the municipal authorities, the temple- 
hierarehy, and the superstitious mob of the eity, 
lasted unbroken until Christianity triumphed. I[t 
is true that the text of a decree, passed by the 
Senate and Assembly of E. in A.D. 161, is commonly 
uoted ‘as an involuntary confession of the decline 
of the Artemis-worship under the growing influence 
of the new faith,’ and as an indication that the 
reaction visible in A.D. 104 had ceased. The text 
(Hicks, No. 482, p. 145), according to the usually 
accepted interpretation, states that ‘the Eph. 
goddess, whose worship had hitherto been uni- 
versally recognized, was now being dishonoured, 
not only in her own city (ἐν τῇ ἑαυτῆς πατρίδι 
ἀτιμᾶται), but also ainong Greeks and barbarians.’ 
But, as has been urged in Classical Itev. 1893, 
. 100, it is impossible to accept the idea that a 
ecree in honour of the goddess had such an ill- 
omened introduction (for to ancient feeling it was 
profane and impious and dangerous to use such 
words); and probably there has been a slight error 
of the engraver, who wrote δὲ once instead of twice, 
thus reversing the meaning; the true text, then, 
states that Artemis is honoured in her own city 
and everywhere (πατρίδι διατιμᾶται). ἢ 
The temple of Artemis at E. was one of the 
greatest and most famous architectural works 
known to the ancient world. The building which 
existed when St. Paul lived in E. was not the 
oldest temple. An earlier temple, containing 
columns dedicated by Creesus, king of Lydia, B.c. 
560-539 (fragments of which are now exhibited in 
the Brit. Mus. containing parts of the king’s 
dedicatory inscriptions—Ilicks, p. 178, No. 518), 


* In his addenda, Canon Hicks also is disposed to recognize an | 
' by 239. 


engruver’s Liunder, 


᾿ 
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but not finally completed until about B.C. 400, 
was burnt to the ground in B.C. 356, on the same 
night that Alexander the Great was born; and a 
vast teniple, measuring, according to Pliny, 425 ft. 
by 220,* was built in its place with the help of 
contributions from the whole of Asia (éota Asia 
exstruente, Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 40, 213; cf. 
Hicks, p. 174)—a fact which attests the veneration 
paid to the goddess by the whole province (Ac 1957, 
see also CIG, No. 2954, and Hicks, p. 144, No. 482, 
on the reading of which see above). Owing to 
the marshy soil on which it stood, it required much 
care and contrivance to lay the foundations firmly 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 95). Possibly, the impres- 
siveness of this great temple suggested to St. Paul 
the allegory in 1 Co 3!” (written from E.), and 
gave point to his words addressed to the Ephesians 
(270-22) ; but it is unnecessary to suppose that on 
each occasion, when he refers to the ideas of 
foundation or building, as in 1 Ti 3% 6, 2 Ti 2°, 
Ae 20, he was thinking of this temple. The site 
of this temple was discovered by Mr. J. T. Wood 
in 1870, after many years’ patient and laborious 
search; but, unfortunately, he has given no 
sufficient indications as to what remains of the 
building he found actually in situ, and has left 
no plan of the site as it was when he uncovered 
it. He merely gives his own restorations, and his 
own. theories as to what the temple must have been 
when it was perfect; but his knowledge of Gr. 
arehitecture was not so thorough as to make his 
views trustworthy ; and it is hardly possible now 
to acquire sufficient knowledge of the facts to form 
a clear conception of the building. Officials called 
νεωποῖαι Or veowoiol were charged ‘to take care of 
the fabric and repairs of the temple, and to super- 
intend any additions such as the setting up of 
inscriptions’ (Hicks, p. 80). 

There can be no doubt that the Temple of 
Ephesian Artemis was used as a place of deposit for 
treasure both by the city and by private individuals 
(as, 6.9.» by Xenophon, Anadé. ν. 3.4). This function 
strengthened the bonds that united the city and 
the temple. It is uncertain how the treasure 
deposited in the temple by the city was managed, 
but, as Canon Licks says (p. 82), ‘it is remarkable 
how little is said in the Ephesian inscriptions about 
any financial officers.’ The temple and its precinct 
were inviolable: no arms might be borne within 
the sacred precinct (implying that in primitive 
times, when arms were commonly carried, the 
goddess provided that her worship should be a 
peaceful influence). The Rom. government, in 
A.D. 22, recognized the right of asylum that be- 
longed to the soil of Arteinis (Tacit. Ann. i. 63); 
but the local limits of asylum varied widely at 
different periods. 

The twelve disciples of the baptism of John whom St. Paul 
found at E. (Ac 199) had possibly been converted by Apollos 
during his recent visit; though it is more probable that a 
small sect of Jews had emigrated to F., as a great centre of 
commerce and intercourse, soon after the coming of St. John. 
St. Paul, on his first brief visit, seems to have found the Jews 
in E. very well disposed towards the new teaching ; and, though 
a rupture between him and them is recorded (Ac 199), it 18 
hardly described in such terms as to suggest that it was so 
serious as those that occurred in Corinth or Thessalonica. The 
existence of a Jewish colony at E. in B.c. 44 is vouched for by 
Jos. Ant, x1v. x. 12 (cf. xiv. x. 25, xvi. vi. 2 and 7), when 
Dolabella granted them religious freedom (esp. from engage- 
ments inconsistent with proper observance of the Sabbath) and 
exemption from military service. When Augustus afterwards 
confirmed the privileges of the Asian Jews, esp. guaranteeing 
them safe-conduct for transmission of their offerings to Jerus., 
he doubtless had E. prominent in his mind (Jos. Ant. XVI. vi, 2, 
cf, Ac. 29 69). Jewish inscriptions at Eph. are published, Hicks, 
Nos. 676, 677. Some of these Jews appear to have made a 
practice of exorcism and magic, Ac 191415, like Dar-jesus at 
Paphos, Ac 136 (see Sceva). Similar practices were engaged in 
by the Jewish settlers at Thyatira (wh. see). 

ili cae i ΞΡ ΤῸὉὋὉὋὉἪ τως 
® According to Mr. Wood’s measurements the temple itself 
measured 343 ft. by 164, and the stylobate or basement 418 ft. 
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When St. Paul broke with the Jews, he passed 
forth beyond the narrower cirele which had come 
within the influence of the synagogue, and ad- 
dressed the entire Eph. population. He was under- 
stood by the Ephesians to be the teacher of a new 
school of ΠΡ ΘΒ ; and, agreeably to this view, 
he lectured daily in the school of Tyrannus (wh. see), 
just as other philosophers gave public lectures. 

n the Bezan Text there is added the statement 
that he taught from the 5th to the 10th hour. It 
is probable that this is correct, showing that St. 
Paul employed the hours when the building would 
no longer be in use; for the business in the Asian 
cities seems to have ended at the 5th hour (one 
hour before midday).* We may, then, picture 
Paul’s life in Eph. as spent thus: he wrought 
‘night and day’ with his hands, 7.e. he started his 
craft before sunrise and continued at work through 
the earlier hours of the day (Ac 20%, 1 Co 4%,+ 
1 Th 2°); then, after the ordinary day’s work was 
finished, he began to teach publiely in this build- 
ing, and expounded his philosophy to all comers 
freely. These public lectures were, as we might 
naturally expect, supplemented by teaching in 
private houses (Ae 20°"), 

The name St. Paul’s Prison, which is applied to 
a Gr. tower forming part of the line of fortification 
along the ridge of Coressus, near its W. end, is 
purely fanciful. ‘There is no reeord that St. Paul 
was imprisoned in E.; and, if he had been im- 
prisoned, this tower is not the kind of place where 
he would have been immured. ‘Itisa two-storcyed 
fort with eight chambers, and the upper storey is 
reached by an external staircase’ (Wilson, Hand- 
book, p. 99). There are some important Christian 
remains in the city, notably the double church 
near the gymnasinm adjoining the theatre. This 
church is older than the great Basilica of St. John 
the Evangelist on the hill at Ayo-Solik; and may 
well be the very ehurch where the Council was held 
in A.D. 431.¢ On the E. side of Mount Pion, over- 
hanging the road that leads from the temple of 
Diana to the Magnesian Gate of the city, is a rock- 
hewn church, close to a eave in which the ‘Seven 
Sleepers of Ei.’ were, according to the legend, saved 
from the Rom. persecution by a slumber of some 
centuries’ duration. 

The actual foundation of a Christian community 
in E. may be aseribed to Priscilla and Aquila 
(wh. see), whom St. Paul left there at his first 
hurried visit (Ac 1819), and whom he found there on 
his return. 


LiITERATURE.-~~-The vast mass of lit. about E. is to a great 
extent antiquated hy recent works. The inscriptions, with 
the commentaries of Boeckh anc Hicks, must form: the foun- 
dation of all methodical study. On the topography, see 
esp. Weber, Guide du Voyageur ἃ Ephése, Smyrne, 1891 (ex- 
cellent maps); also Sir C. Wilson, Handbook to Asia Minor, ete. 
(Murray) 1895: on the antiquities, Hicks, Gr». Znserip. af the 
Brit. Mis. tii. p. 67 ff.3 Menadier, Qua condicione Ephesii 
usi sint; Zimmermann, Hph. im erst. ehristt. Jahrh.; Lévy, in 
Revue des Etudes Greeques, 1895, p. 203 f., and suhsequent artt., 
gives a careful and admirable study of the constitution of the 
Asian cities; and Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. 
ii., gives a brief sketch of the same subject. Guhl’s Ephesiaca 
is not wholly antiquated, and Falkener’s #. antl the Temple 
of Diana contains some things to reward study. Wood's 
Diseoveries at If. is akmost purely a popular book (except for the 
appendix of inscriptions, most of which are republished by 
Ilicks, @.e.); and the scientific account of his discoveries, which 
doubtless he contemplated, was never published. The sketch of 
the history, esp. the early history, given by E. Curtius in 
‘ Beitrige z. Ges. u. Topog. Kleinasiens’ in Abhandl. Akad. 
Berlin, 1872 (repub. in his Gesmim. Abhandd, i, 233-265), is singu- 
larly charming and instructive. Lightfoot’s ‘ Discoveries illus- 
trating the Acts of the Apostles’ in Contemp. Rev. May 1878 
(repub, as app. to his Mssays on Supernat. fel. p. 291 ff.), is 
useful : see also Ramsay, Chureh in liom. τη. pp. 112-156, and 


*See illustrations collected Mapositor, March 1892, p. 223; 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 271. 

t This Epistle was written from Ephesus. 

{ The Council was held in 2. (not outside the city) ἐν τῇ 
ἁγιωτάτη ἱκκλησίῳ TH καλουμένη Mapie, as is stated in the Acta. 


st. Paui the Traveller, pp. 267-282. On the coinage, see Ilead’s 
excellent Hist, of the Coinage of #. (which unfortunately ends 
with the Christian era, but may be completed from his ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Gr. Coins in the Brit. Mus.’ Sonia, pp. 70-115. 
On the great highway between E. and the East see G. Hirsch: 
feld, ‘ Kelainai-Apameia-Kibotos,’ in Abhandl Akad., Berlin, 
1875; Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of As, Alin. pp. 35-51. On the sup- 
posed ‘tomb of St. Luke,’ see Weber, Rylands, and Falkener, in 
Trans. Soc, Bib. Arch, vii. 1881, and Simpson, ibid. vi. p. 323. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
EPHLAL (>95s).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 


937), See GENEALOGY. 


EPHOD (vinx, δὴν; ἐπωμίς Ex, Ly, but ἐφώδ, 
épovd, Je and 18).—Jn treating of this term, which 
is apparently used in different meanings, it will be 
convenient to consider first the passages in which 
there is least doubt about the signification of the 
word. 

1. The ‘ephod’ was a priestly garment made of 
white linen (13), and attached to the body by a 
girdle (37). An ephod such as this was worn by 
Samuel as a temple-servant (1S 2%8), by the 85 
priests belonging to the sanctuary at Nob, who 
were slain by Doeg (1 2235), and by David when 
he danced before the ark (28 6'4"; ef. 1 Ch 1577»), 
The nature of this priestly garment is not further 
deseribed ; but it may be assumed to have been a 
simpler form of the more ornate garment of {116 
same name deseribed in P (Ex 989-8. 27f 295 392-5 19}... 
Ly 8’) among the vestments peculiar to the High 
Priest. This more ornate ‘ephod’ was, in a word, 
an ornamental kind of waistcoct. It consisted of 
an oblong piece of richly variegated material (blue, 
purple, searlet, and fine twined linen, interwoven 
with gold thread, the ‘worl of the designer’), 
bound round the body under the arms, and reaching 
down as far (apparently) as the waist. The ephod 
was supported by two ‘shoulder-pieces,’ 2.6. two 
flaps or straps attached to it behind, and passing 
over the shoulders to the front, where they were 
again fastened to the ephod : on the top of each of 
these shonlder-pieees was an onyx-stone, engraven 
with the names of six of the tribes of Israel. Nound 
the body, the ephod was further held in its place 
by a band (75x93 avn, z.e. prob. the ‘ingenious work 
of the ephod’*), of the same material as the ephod, 
and woven in one piece with it, by which it was 
‘oirt’ (Lv 8’) round the waist. The ephod was 
worn over a blue frock, woven entirely of blue, and 
put on by being drawn over the head, something 
in the manner of a eassoek (but without arms), 
ealled the ‘robe (y2) of the ephod.’ The skirt of 
this robe was adorned with a border of pome- 
eranates in colours, with golden bells between 
them, the sound of which was to be heard whenever 
the High Priest was ministering in the Holy Place 
(Ex 28%!-*5), On the front of the ephod was fastened 
the jewelled BREAST-PLATE#, containing the pocket 
or pouch in whieh were put the Urim and 
Thummim, or sacred lots (Ex 9815: °°, Ly 88).} 

2. There is, however, a second group of passages 
in which ‘ephod’ has been supposed to denote, not 
a priestly garment, but some kind of idol or image. 
a. In Jg 8° Gideon is said to have made au 
‘ephod’ of the gold ringst taken from the 
Ishmaelites and Midianites, which he ‘set ’— 
or ‘stood’ (330, implying location somewhat more 
definitely than cv; see Gn 30" 43°, and of the 


* According to others, ‘the band of the ephod,’ 2¥n being 


supposed to be transposed from Wap. The verb 3i} is, how- 
ever (in connexion with dress), used only of binding on head- 
oear. 
ὃ t It is possible that the ephod was οἵ Evyptian origin. At 
least V. Ancessi (Annales de philos. ehrétienne, 1872, pp. 45, 47) 
eives illustrations from Lepsius, Denkinvcler, il. plates 22da, d, 
274b (cf. 222h), of divine and royal personages having similarly 
a richly decorated garment round the body, supported by two 
shoulder-straps, fastened at the top by a gem, and secured round 
the waist by a girdle. 

t ‘It’ in v. 2% refers naturally only to the ‘gold’ of v.%; the 
crescents. etc., of v.24b do not seem to be included. 
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ark, 18 57,28 6”)—in Ophrah. That this was an 
object of idolatrous worship seenis plain from the 
comment of the later listorian (v.*"), who states 
that ‘all Israel went a whoring after it,’ and that 
‘1t became a snare to Gideon and to hishouse.’ The 
amount of gold spent upon this ephod (1700 shekels 
=about 75 Ibs. troy, which would be worth now 
some £3600) points also to something more than 
an ornamental vestment for a priest: indeed the 
ephod appears to be the chief object in the sanc- 
tuary.* Ὁ. In other passages also the ephod 
figures as part of the regular equipment of a 
sanctuary. In Jg 174 1814 17. 18,20 Micah provides 
for his private shrine in Ephraim a graven and 
molten image (pesel and massékhah),t and an ephod 
and teraphim ; and in Hos 34 the prophet speaks 
of a time when Israel should be left ‘ without king 
and prince, without sacrifice and pillar (maggébah), 
and without ephod and teraphim.’ The juxta- 
position of ephod and teraphim in these passages 
is noticeable. The latter were idols (Gn 31", 
ef. v.*), apparently of human form (18 195-16), 
and were used in divination (Ezk 21” (56), Zee 103 : 
ef. Hab 2): hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the ephod was in some way associated with 
the teraphim in divination. It does not, however, 
follow that it was any kind of image: rather, as 
the teraphim were idols, the ephod will have been 
something different. c. In 18 21° [Heb.!°] the 
sword of Goliath was preserved at Nob as a 
trophy, wrapped in a mantle ‘behind the 
ephod,’ which therefore would seem to have been 
something having a fixed place by the wall, but 
standing free from it. ἃ. In the Books of Samuel, 
the ephod is several times mentioned as a means of 
ascertaining the will of J”; the verb used in con- 
nexion with it, when thus employed, is—not ‘ put 
on,’ but—‘ bring near’ (v35 1S 1418 LXX,t 239 
901. 7); the priest (whose privilege it is to possess 
it) is said to ‘carry’ or ‘bear’ it (si 1S 2% 143 18 
LXX,§—not ‘ wear’); and Abiathar brings it down 
with him ‘in his hand’ to David in Ke'ila (1 S 23°). 
These passages seem to imply that the ‘ephod’ 
was something moved about or carried, rather 
than something worn as a garment. e The 
derivative s75s—the same word which is used in 
connexion with the high priest’s ephod in the 
phrase (Ex 988 39°) ‘the band of its attachment ’— 
is used actually of some part of the metal plating 
of an idol in Is 30” ‘the silver overlaying (ἼΒΝ) of 
thy graven images, and the gold attachment, or 
casing (7728), of thy molten images.’ On the 
strength of these passages, Wellhansen (Hist. 
130 n.), summarizing the conclusions of Vatke 
(Bibl, Theol. 1835, pp. 267, 269), writes, ‘ Outside 
the Priestly Code, cphod is the image, ephod bad 
the priestly garment ’—the term, when used in the 
latter sense, being thus distinguished by the addi- 
tion of ‘linen’ (Stade, Kautzsch, Smend, Nowack, 
Benzinger). 

The places in which ephod bad occurs are 1S 218 2218, 9 § 614; 
so that, taken strictly, the passages in which ephod denotes, upon 
this view, an image would be Jg 8.17f., 1S 223 143 219 236. 9 807, 
Hos 34 (to which 18 1418 LXX must naturally be added) ; though 
Vatke excludes 1S 148, and Smend, Kittel, and Budde (‘per- 
haps’) exclude 1 8 228 (‘to bear the ephod before me’), It may, 
however, be doubted whether, the connexion being so similar 
(esp. in the Sain. passages,—though 18 228 is, no doubt, later 


than the rest), the term must not be understood throughout in 
the same sense. 


* It is argued (6.0. by Berth. ad loc.) that the money may 
have been used for defraying the entire cost of establishing the 
sanctuary; but the expression is distinctly ‘made into an 
ephod’; and set (or stood) is hardly applicable to a movable 
priestly garment. 

t In reality, it may be, only a pesed: see 1890.31, and ef. 
Moore, Judges, p. 375f. 

t ‘Bring hither the ephod. For he bare the ephod at that 
time before Israel.’ 

§ Read also by Klost. In 1K 226 (‘ephod’ for [18 ‘ark’), 
The same verb is used in 1 § 2218 of the ‘linen’ ephod. 


The explanation of the passages quoted is 
possible, but not certain. (1) The difficulty that 
the same term should be used to denote both a 
priestly vestment and an image is not insuperable. 
The ‘ephod’ was essentially a casing round the 
body ; and hence the same word might well have 
denoted the casing of precious metal, which (as 
was usual in ancient images) was spread over a 
wooden core (cf. Is 40%); the derivative A35x 
appears actually to be used in this sense in 
Is 30% (quoted above): and a term denoting 
properly the decorated casing of an image, might 
easily have come gradually to be used for the 
entire figure. (2) It is trne, πῶ (to carry or bear) 
is not elsewhere used of garments, but only of 
shields, weapons, burdens, ete. : if, however, at the 
time to which Jg 17f. and 158 refer, the ephod worn 
by the prineipal priest at a sanctuary was in any 
sense a prototype of the later high priest’s ephod, 
and had a pouch containing the sacred lots (οἵ, 
18 14%, esp. v.41 LXX [Urim and Thummim],— 
provided, at least, as seems a natural inference 
irom what is stated on other similar occasions, and 
from v."* LXX 1%, the ephod may be presumed 
to have been used in Saul’s inquiry,—and 28°), 
it might be fairly described as ‘ carried’ or ‘ borne,’ 
and mentioned (in Jg 17f., Hos 3, for instance) as 
a prominent and essential part of the priest’s dress, 
without which the oracle could not be consulted. 
It is, however, strange that the same term xv; 
should be used also of the linen ephods of the 
priests at Nob.* (3) In 18 215, as also in 14% 18 
LXX, 23%° 30’, the term does seem to denote 
something different from what it does in 22); 
in 21° the ‘ephod’ is spoken of in terms implying 
that there was but one at a sanctuary (here Nob) ;t 
and 14% 18 (LX X) mention one as being, apparently 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, ἴῃ the possession of the principal priest 
in Israel; whereas 85 priests, belonging to the 
same sanctuary as the one named in 21%, are said 
in 2918. to have borne linen ephods. The single 
ephod may, of course, have been the more elaborate 
ephod of the high priest (though this would hardly 
suit well in 219); but for those who doubt whether 
the high priest’s dress had yet acquired the ornate 
character described in P, the way is open for the 
inference that it was an oracular image. 

On the whole, we can hardly be said to possess 
the data for deciding this controverted question 
with confidence. There is, however, a decided 
probability that, at least in Jg 8”, the term 
‘ephod’ is used of the gold casing of an oracular 
image. And if it has this meaning (in addition to 
that of a priestly linen waistcoat) in one passage, 
the presumption against its having the same second 
meaning in other passages is lessened, though, 
naturally, it is not proved that it has it actually. 


The opinion that TDN denotes a plated image is adopted by 
Ges. (for Jg 8. 17f., Hos 3); Studer, Comnm. on Jud. (for Jg 8 
only); Stade, Gesch,. 466 (for Jg 8.17, 18 219: with regard to 
the ‘ephod’ in which the sacred lots were kept, he merely says, 
p. 471 bottom, that it is disputed whether it was an image, or 
the priestly vestment); cf. (for Jg 8) Ewald, Alt.? 298n.: 
generally for these and the other passages named (sometimes 
with the exception of 1S 228) by Vatke, lc. (except 18 143), 
Wellh. 2.c.; Reuss, Gesch. d. Heil. Schr. AT.s1, §§ 102, 189; 


*Smend, Nowack, and Benzinger explain the identity of 
name by the conjecture that originally the body of the image 
was dressed in an ‘ephod’ of linen, which was afterwards replaced 
by one of precious metal, while the ephod of linen became the 
priest’s garment, and think consistently that ‘bear the linen 
ephod’ in 1 Καὶ 2218 is a survival from the time in which the 
expression was applied, as they consider it still is in 1S 143.18 
LXX, to carrying the oracular image. LXX omits ‘linen’ in 
1S 2218: but this does not seem to be right: as said above 
(No 3), the ephod of 2218 appears (upon grounds independent of 
the word ‘ linen’) to have denoted something different from the 
ephod of 143.18 LXX, 236-9 307, 

+ Whether this was the same ephod as that which was brought 


| afterwards from Nob by Abiathar to David (236-9 307), ig uncer- 


tain; for in 236 both MT and LXX have ‘an ephod’ (not ‘ the 
ephod’). 
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Kuenen, Hibb. Leet. 82 (‘probably’); Kautzsch in FElerzog’s 
PRE 2, xvi, (1885), 229; Budde, Richt. πὸ, Sam. 1151. ; Kittel, 
Gesch. ii. 174n.3; Smend, AT’ Rel.-Gesch. 41; Nowack, Areh. it, 
91 ἢ, 2 Benzinger, Arch. 382; cf. W. R. Smith, ΟἽ 7 0 2, 241; 
G. A, Smith, The XII Proph. 23, 38; Dillm. AZ Theol. 
136, 153. See further Moore, Judges, 232, 379, 381, who adopts 
the same view without hesitation for Jg 8, and seems to prefer 
it for some of the other passages, but allows that they do not 
‘imperatively ’ require it, and that ‘all that can with certainty 
be gathered from them is that the ephod was a portable object 
which was employed or manipulated by the priest in consulting 
the oracle’ (p, 379). It has been opposed by Thenius on 158 21); 
Bertheau, Richter?, 164; Nowack on Hos 34 (in his Coma. of 
1880); Riehm, HW, s.v.; and especially by Konig, Maupt- 
probleme, 59-63 (who does not, however, appear to maintain 
more than that the view is not ‘ undoubtedly ’ correct). 


The etymology of 15x is too uncertain to throw 
light on the meaning of the word. The Heb. verb 
"px (Ex 29°, Ly 87) seems to be a denominative. 
Lagarde (Bildung der Nom. 178; Mittheil. iv. 17) 
derived 5x from the root preserved in the Arab. 
wafada, to come as an envoy (to a ruler, etc.), 
supposing that ephod=‘ approach’ was abbreviated 
for ‘(garment of) approach (se. to God),’ and 
comparing Syr. pedtha (which would be another 
derivative of the same root), a long robe (oft. in 
Pesh. for 15x) But this etymology, though 
ingenious, cannot claim to be more than a con- 
jecture. In usage, the word was probably felt to 
denote something closely surrounding or encasing. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

EPHOD (7tx).—Father of Hanniel, Manasseh’s 

representative for dividing the land (Nu 34” P). 


EPHPHATHA.—The word spoken by our Lord 
(ace. to St. Mark, 7*4) to a deaf and dumb man 
brought to Him on His return through Decapolis to 
the Sea of Galilee. Itis the Ithpeel (or Ethpa‘al) 
imperat. of an Aram. verb meaning ‘to open’—then 
of the prefix being assimilated to the foll.consonant; 
but as respects philological details the specialists 
are not agreed (see Dalman, Gram. des jiidisch- 
paldst. Aramdisch, p. 222n.). The evangelist in- 
terpretsit in Greek by the 2 pers. sing. 1 aor. pass. 
impv. ‘ Be (thou) opened.’ The word was nsed in 
the Western rites of baptism (ef. Ambr. de Alyst. 3). 

J. H. THAYER, 

EPHRAIM (o:-1px).—The name of a patriarch and 
tribe in Isracl. E. was the second son of Joseph 
and Asenath, the daughter of Potiphera, priest of 
On, and was born in Egypt (Gn 41°"), He was 
adopted, along with his elder brother Manasseh, 
by Jacob, who thus gave his favourite son Joseph 
two tribes among his descendants. At the cere- 
mony of adoption (Gn 484) Jacob, in spite of 
Joseph’s resistance, reversed the order of birth, 
gave I. the precedence over Manasseh, and proplie- 
sied that the younger should be the greater. In 
Jacob’s testament (Gn 49) BE. and M. are included 
under the name of Joseph, their future fortunes 
being conjoined. The tribe of Τὺ, is said (Nu 1%) 
to have, at the Exodus, contributed 40,500 men to 


‘the army of Israel, a number reduced, presumably 


by war and privations, to 32,500 at the close of the 
wanderings in the desert (Nu 26%). The value of 
these figures may be estimated by the fact that 
during the same period the warriors of Manasseh 
increased from 32,200 to 52,700 (Nu 155 264), 

Apart from this, however, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that, in the earliest period of Isr. 
history in Canaan, the tribe of Joseph, or of 
Rachel, was still undivided. It embraced not 
only E. and M., but Benjamin; and therefore we 
find Shimei the Denjamite regarding himself as a 
member of the house of Joseph (25 19”). After 
Benjamin constituted a separate tribe, E. and M. 
still remained nndistinguished for a considerable 
time ; they formed together the house of Joseph in 
the more gencral sense; and thiscan alone explain 
their union for administrative purposes under 
Solomon (1 K 11%). To what precise period we 


should assign the subdivision of Joseph it is im- 
possible to discover. All we can say is that it 
would naturally result from the ever-increasing 
extent of territory occupied by the tribe, and the 
emergence of different and conflicting interests in 
the separate regions of it. 

E., like the other tribes of Israel (see ALLIANCE), 
was far from owing its territory entirely to force 
of arms (see TRIBE). Can. elements are found in 
its midst at a comparatively late date (Jos 161°), 
and Jg 54, though very corrupt, may imply that 
the population was composed to some extent of 
Amalekites. The earliest settlement was in Mt, 
Kphraim, which was densely wooded. Hence when 
a complaint was made to Joshua that the territory 
assigned was too small for the tribe, he advised 
them to make clearances, and thus make good the 
defect (Jos 17/*!), From this point E. extended 
northwards over the wooded lhill-country of 
Samaria to the borders of the plain of Jezreel. 
The boundary between E. and Manasseh is stated 
to have been the brook Kanah (Jos 16°), but this 
line of demarcation was not strictly observed. 
The 8. limit was fixed at the two fortresses of 
Upper and Nether Beth-horon, on the borders of 
Benjamin. ‘To the W. of these lay the territory of 
the Can. town of Gezer, received by Solomon on his 
marriage with the danghter of Pharaoh (1 Ix 9%-!”), 

The Ephraimites were the most powerful tribe 
in Israel, and their ambition and sense of superiority 
are continually in evidence in the history. Their 
later characteristics and conduct are foreshadowed 
in the Bk. of Jg. Here we find them attacking 
Gideon for going to war with the Midianites with- 
out summoning them to his aid; their resentment 
is allayed only with the greatest difficulty (Jg 81:3), 
In the same way they complain against Jephthah, 
and on this occasion they actually come to blows 
with their kinsmen, with the most disastrous con- 
sequences to themselves (Jg 12'%). But they not 
only aspire to leadership in war. Shiloh, the seat 
of the ‘house of God’ until the destruction of this 
sanctuary by the Philistines, is within their borders. 
Samuel still further adds ‘to the prestige of the 
tribe from whose midst it was only natural that 
the kingmaker should arise, thus realizing the 
idea of monarchy in the land, if not among the 
people, of Jerubbaal and Abimelech. After Saul’s 
death E. set up Ishbosheth, and instigated, or at 
least jomed in, the opposition to David and the 
tribe of Judah (9 5. 2°); but after the assassination 
of their prince they yielded to the force of cireum- 
stances, and gave in their adherence to David. 
The traditional jealousy of Judah was not, how- 
ever, allayed. It can hardly be doubted that this 
had much to do with the initial success of 
Absalom’s revolt, and it found expression after the 
failure of the conspiracy in a formal complaint 
(25 19%-4), The succession of Rehoboam to the 
threne furnished a favourable opportunity for a 
final attempt at obtaining independence. The first 
intimation of the meditated secession is stated to 
have come from Shilch, the ancient headquarters 
of the priesthood and of the first kingmaker. The 
revolt was precipitated by the tyranny of Solomon 
and Rehoboam, and was consummated under the 
leadership of Jeroboam, who became the first ruler 
of the N. kingdom. From that date KE. and 
Judah were irrevocably divided, and the history of 
the former tribe is merged in that of Israel. ‘The 
capital, whether Shechem, Tirzah, or Samaria, 
was always situated in E., and the name of that 

_ tribe was constantly applied, especially by the 
prophets, to the whole kingdom. See ISRAEL. 
Mount Ephraim occurs repeatedly in AV (Jog 
1715 19 907, Jg 2° 3% etc., 32 times in all) as tr. of 
psx 1, which RV more correctly tr. ‘the hill 
country of Ephraim.’ It designates the mountain- 
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ous ridge in Central Palestine, stretching N. to S. 
from the Great Plain to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, occupied by West Manasseh, Ephraim, 
and Benjamin. It had fruitful land on both slopes, 
especially the western (see Moore on J¢ 357, Dillm. 
on Jos 161, and ἃ. A. Smith, HG AL 325, 338). 


LITERATURE.—Moore, Judges, 152, 205, 314ff.: Budde, Richt. 
τι. Sam. (passim); Kittel, Hist. of Heb. (see Index), 

J. MILLAR. 

EPHRAIM (‘E¢palu).—A town not mentioned in 
the Synoptic Gospels, nor in any other part of the 
NT except Jn 11%. In that passage we are told 
that, in consequence of the plots formed by the 
rulers of the Jews after the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus went from the neighbourhood of Jerus. and 
Bethany ‘into the country near to the wilderness, 
into a city called Ephraim, and there he tarried 
with his disciples.’ The ‘wilderness’ (ἡ ἔρημος) 
apparently means the grassy mountain lands near 
Jerus. ; and Josephus (Wars, IV. ix. 9) mentions a 
small fort named Ephraim in the mountain district 
north of Judea, which he couples with Bethel. In 
2 Ch 13” we have Ephrain (;>sy) instead of Ephron 
(j78y) suggested in the Keré and RVm as the cor- 
rect name of one of the towns taken by Abijah; 
and in this verse we again find it coupled with 
Bethel, if the suggestion be adopted. Lightfoot 
remarks that, whether the Keré be the right read- 
ing or not, it shows that such a place existed just 
in the region where from St. John’s account we 
should expect it to be. Robinson suggests that 
it is the same as Ophrah mentioned in 1 S 13”, 
and enumerated by Joshua among the cities of 
Benjamin (Jos 1833. Heidentifies it with a village 
now called et-Taiyibeh, situated on a conspicuous 
conical hill commanding a view over the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea (Robinson, i. 444). 
This site is a very probable one; it is 4 miles N.E. 
of Bethel, with which Ephraim is coupled both in 
2 Ch and by Josephus; and it is about 14 miles 
from Jerusalem. 

Ewald identifies it with the Ephraim in the 
neighbourhood of which Absalom’s sheep farm was 
situated (28 13°); but the Ephraim there referred 
to is differently spelled, beginning with x, whereas 
Ephraim of Benjamin begins with y. If Ewald is 
right in accepting as genuine the words which the 
LXX puts in the watchman’s mouth in 2 § 13%, 
and in interpreting them as referring to Beth-horon, 
this would in reality put a further difficulty in the 
way of the identification which he proposes; for 
this would indicate a site N.W. of Jerus., whereas 
et-Taiyibeh lies N.E. of the capital, and the 
neighbourhood of Bethel seems to show that 
Ephraim of Benjamin must have been in the same 
locality. Jerome describes it as being ‘In tribu 
Juda, villa pregrandis, Ephrea nomine, contra 
septentrionem in vicesimo ab /£lia milliario,’ 

LitERATURE.—Robinson, BRP i. 444-447; Guérin, Judée, iii. 
45-51; Ewald, HJ, Eng. tr. iii. 172; Schtirer, HJP 1. i. 246: 


PEFSt, 1886, p. 57; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 409-411: 
Smith, ΠΟ, 3525 Driver, Sam. 233. J, H. KENNEDY. 


EPHRAIM, FOREST OF (ony 1y:).—The scene 
of the battle between the forces of David and the 
followers of Absalom (28 18%). As ‘ the city’ (18%) 
out of which David was to succour Joab, if needed, 
was Mahanaim (1777), the battle must have been 
fought on the other side of a plain from that city 
(1859). Though the site of Mahanaim has not been 
certainly determined, it must have been in Gilead 
(see MAHANAIM). The most probable site is Mush- 
nah on the eastern side of the circular plain ‘ El-Bu- 
keia.’ Instead of "Edpdiu of LXX, Luc. has Madevar 
=ouno. This is accepted by Klosterm., and Budde 
(in Haupt’s O7) remarks that Mahanaim ‘ would be 
good, but is perhaps a guess.’ Borex is ‘ unquestion- 
ably wrong’ and could well be dispensed with, but 
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can hardly have originated ‘out of nothing.’ It 
has been suggested that the ‘ Τὴ, of E.’ got its name 
from the battle recorded Jg 1915... It is more prob. 
that it was from a settlement of Ephraimites on 
the east of Jordan, an attempt to have a lot there 
as well as Manasseh, for the Ephraimites were from 
the first dissatisfied with their portion (Jos 17!4}), 
To this the obscure words of Jg 124 may refer. See 
Smith, HGHL p. 335 n.?. A. HENDERSON. 


EPHRAIM, GATE OF.—See JERUSALEM. 


EPHRATHAH (amex, LXX Ἐφραθά, AV wrongly 
Ephratah) in Ps 132° is prob. not an ancient name 
of Bethlehem, but means the territory bordering on 
Judah and Benjamin, in which lay Kiriath-jearim, 
where the ark rested for a time, and where it is 
represented as being ‘heard of,’ found ‘in the field 
of Jaar.’ So Ges., Del.,and see RVm. 2. A place 
near Bethel where Rachel died and was buried, 
Gn 3519 487 (in both of which passages ‘the same 
is Bethlehem’ is a gloss), 3. A name of Bethlehem, 
Kin 44, Mic 52. 4. The wife of Caleb (1 Ch 250 44, 
abbrev. in 1 Ch 2 to Ephrath). See CALEB. 

W. T. DAVISON. 

EPHRATHITE (‘m=x).—1. A native of Beth- 
lehem (Ru 1). 2. An Ephraimite (Jg 124,18 1} 
[ef. Driver, ad loc., and see art. SAMUEL], 1 K 1135), 


EPHRON (jrey).—The son of Zohar the Hittite, 
from whom Abraham purchased the field or plot of 
ground over-against Mamre, in which was the cave 
of Machpelah (Gn 23). The purchase is described 
with great particularity; and the transactions 
between Ephron and Abraham are conducted with 
an elaborate courtesy characteristic of Oriental 
proceedings. Ephron received 400 shekels’ weight 
of silver (2315): coined money apparently did not 
exist at that time. If we compare the sale of the 
site with other instances (Gn 8935, 1 K 16%), Ephron 
seems to have made a good bargain. 

The presence of Hittites in Palestine in the 
days of Abraham is noticeable. It is possible that 
Ephron belonged toa different group of Hittites from 
those who dwelt in Asia Minor. ‘ Indeed it seems 
probable that before either Canaanites or Aram- 
ceans appeared west of the Kuphrates, the Hittites 
had settled throughout Syria, and the Amorites in 
Palestine... It is also not without a special 
allusion to the distant past that the learned 
Ezekiel (108: 4) says of ancient Jerusalem, ‘‘ the 
Amorite was thy father and thy mother a Hittite”’ 
(McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and Monuments, vol. 
i, p. 196). See further under HITTITES. 

Η. E. RYE. 

EPHRON (prey), Jos 15°.—A mouutain district, 
containing cities, on the border of Judah, between 
Nephtoah and Kiriath-jearim. The ridge W. of 
Bethlehem seems intended. 2. (Ἐφρών) 1 Mac 
516-62, 2 Mac 127”, A strong fortress in the W. part 
of Bashan between Ashteroth-karnaim and Beth- 
shean. The site is unknown. 3. See EPHRAIM in 
preceding col. C. R. CONDER. 


EPICUREANS (’Emcxoupetor).— We read in Ac 17:8 
that when St. Paul came to Athens ‘ certain of the 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered him.’ 
Whether he discussed their tenets with them is not 
related, nor what they thought of his ; for we need 
not refer to the two sects the unfavourable criti- 
cisms, that St. Paul was a babbler and a setter 
forth of strange gods. 

Epicurus was born B.C. 342, and spent his early 
life in the Ionian Islands. In 307 he domiciled 
himself at Athens, and soon gathered round him 
a group of friends and pupils who never forsook 
him. Their meeting-place was a small garden and 


| villa which he owned in the suburbs, and which ha 
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afterwards bequeathed to the sect or ‘thiasus,’ 
He died in B.c. 270 of stone, the pain of which he 
bore with philosophie calmness. 

The moral or ethical theory of Epicurus was 
suggested by that of his predecessor Aristippus of 
Cyrene, who formulated the human good or end of 
life as consisting in the pleasure of each moment. 
EK. adopted pleasure as the end; but insisted that 
it is the pleasure of an entire life at which we must 
aim, and taught that this can be secured, not by in- 
dulging whims and instincts as they momentarily 
arise in us and solicit us, but only by reconciling 
them into a systematic whole, in which each will 
receive the amount of satisfaction which belongs 
toeach. Before indulging any instinct, bodily or 
mental, we are to consider, said Epicurus, what 
will be the consequences to ourselves and those 
whose happiness or pleasure is bound up with our 
own. Thus the general upshot of his teaching is 
not unlike that of Bishop Butler; and the charge 
made against him by the ancient Stoies, that he 
encouraged sloth and sensuality, was unjust. 
Conybeare and Howson are right when they speak 
(Life and Letters of St. Paul, ch. x.) ‘of the quiet 
garden, where E. lived a hfe of philosophic con- 
tentment, and taught his disciples that the enjoy- 
ment of tranquil pleasure was the highest end of 
human existence.’ 

The Stoics also stigmatized E. as an atheist, 
because he held that the gods live a sublime life of 
divine calm, as far removed from the passions and 
hatreds which make men unhappy as from the 
turmoil of the elements. The eontemporaries of 
E., like the Greek or Italian peasantry of to-day, 
believed that every clap of thunder, every flash of 
lightning, every earthquake, was a direct act of a 
god, who, except in abnormal paroxysms, never 
acted at all. If a man was blind from birth, the 
gods were angry with him or his forefathers. If 
there was a drought, the gods meant to signify 
their displeasure with someone or other. The gods 
were perpetually meddling with nature and man, 
and oftener ina malign than in a loving manner. 
An instinctive dislike for such peddling views of 
Providence inclined E. to the philosophy of second- 
ary causes, which Anaxagoras and Democritus had 
already broached in an earlier generation ; and he 
elaborated a philosophy of nature according to 
which all phenomena, especially the thunder and 
lightning, in which Zeus was popularly supposed 
to vent his ire, were referred to the play of atoms 
moving about in a void space. To this regular 
aetion and interaction of atoms were to be ascribed 
the stars and their movements. Here, again, Epi- 
cureanism struck at the widespread superstition of 
astrology, and rendered a great serviee to humanity. 
Yor 1f a man’s whole life and destiny depended on 
the position of the stars at his birth, he was not 
free to mould his own character, but was the slave 
of alien forces. In opposition to such a degrading 
and paralyzing fatalism, E. taught that man has 
a free will, and can make the best of himself. 

A modern writer (Mr. Pater, in his work J/arizus 
the Epicurean) has shown how naturally Epicur- 
eanism, the most humane of ancient creeds, could 
in the 2nd cent. pass into Christianity. And 
indeed the two had much in common. Both were 
opposed to the vulgar mythology of antiquity ; 
both ascribed to the Deity a lofty immunity and 
repose from every lower passion and feeling; both 
taught the doctrine of free will in opposition to 
the astrologers; both inculeated kindness and 
gentleness to inan and beast; both frugality and | 
contentment with moderate circumstances, 
as Epicureanismn, being the offspring of an age 
when the intense but narrowing patriotism of the 
ancient city-state was gone by, was capable of 
being practised under any form of political institu- 
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tions, so the moral system of Christianity was 
formed in detachment from any speciai set of 
institutions, and even in defiance of many which, 
both before and sineec, have been held essential. 


LirgraTuRE.—The best short account of Epicureanism ἰδ 
Wallace’s Epicureanismin ‘Chief Ancient Philosophies'(S.P.C.K.). 
See also his article in Hneye, Srit.8. Fora fuller treatment of the 
subject, and for a knowledge of the Greek sources, consult Ritter 
and Preller’s Historia Philosophie Greece, or Zeller’s Hist. of 
Gr. Philosophy ; also Il. Usener’s Epiewrea, Among older works, 
Gassendi’s De Vita, Moribus ct Doctrina Epicurt 3 Uhe Life of £., 
by Diogenes Laertius ; the poem of Lucretius in Latin, or as tr. 
by Munro. Late in the last cent. an entire library of Epicurean 
writings was found at Herculaneum. Many of these rolls have 
been deciphered and printed since 1793, when the task of unroll- 
ing them was first essayed. But many of them are too much 
charred by the hot lava which overwhelmed the city in a.p. 79 
to be of much use. Still many writings of E. and of the leading 
members of his school, which would have been lost except for 
this famous cataclysm of nature, have been thus preserved 


to us. Τὴ, (Ὁ, CONYBEARE. 
EPIPHANES.—See ANTIOCHUS Iv. 
EPIPHI (Ἔπιφί, ὃ Mac 6*),—See TIME, 


EPISTLE.—1. IN OT.—The epistle is so spontan- 
eous a form of literature that it may be regarded as 
one of the earlier applications of the art of writing 
(see WRITING). Letter-writing must, however, 
have been confined at first to the few; and official 
rather than private correspondence would be the 
prevailing type. In OT verbal messages alone 
appear prior to the Kingdom in Israel, the letter of 
David to Joab touching Uriah (2 5 1115" 15) being 
the first recorded example. Here the message was 
one whieh could not have been sent verbally 
through Uriah; and a similar need for secrecy 
explains the use of sealed letters by Jezebel in the 
matter of Naboth (1 K 21%, ef. 2 Κα 101-17 Jehu 
and thesons of Ahab; also 2 Ch 217%), The answer 
in each case was verbal; henee we infer that 
writing was still the rare exeeption even in high 
oflicial matters. Other reasons for resorting to 
written messages were the desire to be emphatie 
or peremptory, as in the cases of Benhadad’s letter 
sent with Naaman to Jehoram of Israel (2 K 55:2), 
and of Sennaeherib’s open letter to Hezekiah (2 K 
1013, Is 37", 2 Ch 321"); or the wish to be specially 
courteous, as with tlie letters and present sent by 
Merodach-baladan on hearing of Hezekiah’s re- 
covery from sickness (2K 20"=Is 391). So far letters 
have been chiefly those of kings. Akin to these, 
in formal or authoritative character, is the letter 
sent by Jcremiah to the exiles in Babylon (Jer 29), 
whiuchalso alludes to similar letters sent by a certain 
Shemaiah, a false prophet, to Jerusalem in order to 
undermine Jeremiah’s own position (vv™*), From 
this it would seem fair to infer that the conditions 
of the Captivity gavea marked stimulus to the use 
of letters by the Ilebrews as a medium for import- 
ant messages. Certain it is that hereafter we tind 
not only more frequent reference to such corre- 
spondence, but also a new and more precise ter- 
minology used to express the notion ‘epistlc’ as a 
specific form of writing. Hitherto the term 
employed, as ἴῃ 2 5, Κα, (=Is), and even Jer, has 
been quite vague and general. <A letter is simply 
‘a book’ (752, βιβλίον, βίβλος), its precise nature 
being learnt only from the context. But hence- 
forth there emerge, in Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, certain 
specialized terms, the most distinctive coming 
from foreign tongues. Besides words for a 
‘writing’ (ans, 2 Ch 2" sansa. . . wp, Est 3% 
810. 13. with oso hard by in either case; or 3n9h, 
2 Ch 21% -- γραφὴ, as in Dt 10*), we find the strange 
nx of Assyr. (égirtu, so Frd. Delitzsch) or at least 
Pers: origin (2 Ch 30°, Har ὅδ ιν, Neh 2? 6* τ 
Est 9°29) Ci. ἀγγαρήϊον, Herod. viii. 98; Xen. 


Cyrop. viii. 6. 9), and γι, a Pers. form [Kzr 47, 
where ppg39 ap? (v.7) = apy (vv.F")=aRnnys (v.7®) 5 
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while Artaxerxes’ x2in5 (rescript, v.l”) also= snags 
(v.7*)}. The two latter terms are regularly rendered 
by ἐπιστολή in the LXX. From all this it seems 
probable that familiarity with the royal posting 
system of the Persians (cf. ἀγγαρεύειν in Mt δ᾽) 
helped to make the letter stand out more clearly to 
the Jewish mind as a distinct literary type. In the 
post-exilic historical books the exact epistolary form 
is often preserved, including a formal address in 
certain cases. This is a marked feature in the 
Bks. of Mac, belonging to the Greek period, where 
also a closing ‘ Farewell ’ occurs, sometimes with the 
addition of the exact date (e.g. 2 Mac 1177-3338 ya foe 
ee» « ἔρρωσθε or dytalvere), AS yet, however, we 
have no models of private correspondence among 
the Hebrews; so that here, as often, we are 
dependent upon the light shed backwards by NT. 

ἃ. IN NT.—In view of the numbers and influence 
of the Diaspora, the collateral evidence of non-Heb. 
analogies now becomes of moment. But the 
letters of literary men, hike Ciccro or Seneca, are 
hardly to our purpose. It is rather to the Egyp. 
papyri, and to the collections of epistles mostly 
fathered upon great Greek names during the Alex- 
andrine age, that we must look for hints of real 
value.* The evidence has been well collected by 
G. A. Deissmann, who, in his Bibelstudien (pp. 
189-252), reaches the following results. A broad line 
is to be drawn between the letter and the epistle. 
The one is essentially a spontaneous product, 
dominated throughout by the image of the reader, 
his sympathies and interests, instinct also with the 
writer's own soul: it is virtually one half of an 
imaginary dialogue, the suppressed responses of the 
other party shaping the course of what is actually 
written; it is confidential in the sense that itis 
meant for particular readers known to tle writer. 
The other has a general aim, addressing all and 
sundry whom it may concern: it is like a public 
speech, and looks towards publication. But pub- 
lication is the very note of literature proper. 
Hence the letter, as private, differs from the epistle 
in being a ‘ pre-literary’ type of self-expression, akin 
to adiary. But, like a diary, if meant ultimately 
for the public eye a letter may, in spite of its 
original use, be in fact an epistle (e.g. certain letters 
of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny). The literary epistle 
would arise from actual experience of the posthum- 
ous value placed on a great man’s letters, and might 
take one of two forms: (1) those written to make 
or enhance one’s own fame; (2) those forged under 
some great name, either for practice, after the 
fashion of the schools of rhetoric, or to give weight 
to propaganda of some sort. But in any case it 
will betray care, effort after finish—in a word, art; 
whereas the letter proper is unstudied, a thing of 
nature. This being so, letters require an exegesis 
all their own, one which sets their contents in vital 
relations with author and readers. Thus only can 
their proper sense be ascertained. 

These principles have a real bearing on NT epp., 
and must rank among the tests of authenticity. 
But certain special features of primitive Christianity 
modify their application ; and the universal nature 
of the interests involved makes the line between 
letter and epistle a fainter one, as we see by placing 
1 Th alongside an epistle like Romans, or even the 
encyclical Ephesians. It was, no doubt, by writing 
letters that St. Paul came to feel an epistle a fit 
medium of exposition. And it seems that he, 
partly in virtne of his unique mussionary labours, 
partly as a Jew of Gr.-Rom. culture, was the creator 
of the NT type of epistle, itself the most character- 
istic blossom of the New Life in the souls of 
men, the most notable differentia of NT among 
sacred books. It is even possible that all other NT 


*A certain proportion of the Alexandrine pseudo-epistles, 
being Graco-Jewish in origin, have a special claim to attention. 


epistles owe their birth to St. Paul as pioneer. Be 
this asit may, the relevant data can best be gronped 
as (a) pre-Pauline, (6) Pauline, (c) post-Pauline. 

(a) PRE-PAULINE EPISTLES.—Letters of instruc- 
tion to the synagogal authorities even outside Pal. 
were sent by the supreme court of the mother. 
city as occasion arose (Ac 9? with 22°, cf, 28%), It 
was, perhaps, not without some yague sense of this 
analogy that the Jerus. community, acting through 
the apostles and the elder brethren (Ac 15%, ef. 
2 Mac 1"), addressed their Gentile brethren of the 
province Syria- Cilicia touching terms of com- 
munion. Common use of ‘letters of introduction’ 
is implied in 2 Co 3! (see Ac 18%’, and cf. Ro 161-2 
as a sample), and in a slightly different sense in 
1 Co 16%. No doubt, too, foreign synagogues were 
wont to refer doubtful points to Jerus, and thus 
elicit written responses. But we cannot view the 
letter of the Cor. Church to its spiritual father or 
apostle (1 Co 7}, 4!417 9?-7-12) exactly in this light. 
Rather it seems a natural result of the unique 
relation which St. Paul’s personality, at once 
strong and tender, caused to grow up between him 
and his ‘children in the gospel.’ This is the secret 
of the Pauline letters. 

(6) PAULINE EPISTLES.—There was an impera- 
tive need for the single Apostle of the Gentiles to 
multiply his presence, as it were. ‘This he did in 
= by trusted companions, but in part also by 
etters. Doubiless, their exact form would have been 
other than it is had the current models been other 
than they were.* But existing literary usages, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, gave to them no more 
than Rabbinism gave to his gospel—certain vehicles 
of thought that lay readiest to use. What his 
gospel adopted, it transfigured ; and nowhere more 
strikingly than in the conventionalities of the 
epistolary form. Address, salutation, final bene- 
diction, all pulsate with life, and expand at his 
touch into clauses charged with emotion, every 
word of which reveals his estimate of some group 
of souls that were ever in his heart’s prayers. One 
may well see in 2Th 3" (cf. 27) tokens that 


‘Thessalonica was not the first Church addressed by 


St.Paul. Yet it is equally certain that the true cause 
of his very first letter lay deep in the same spirit 
as breathes in 1 Th, the essentially ‘pastoral’ 
instinct. His letters were indeed the life-blood of a 
noble spirit, ever ready to be poured forth to nourish 
its spiritual offspring (1 Th 97:8), ΟΥ̓ ἃ temper too 
ardent for the more studied forms of writing, St. 
Paul could yet by letter, and so on the spur of occa- 
sion, concentrate all his wealth of thought, feeling, 
and maturing experience upon some particular re- 
ligious situation, and sweep away the difficulty or 
danger. Such ‘waiting upon Providence’ was the 
attitude of the apostolic age, which took no thought 
for a future the next event of which might be the 
return of Jesus Messiah in heavenly power. In 
this sense, likewise, the occasional epistle was the 
typical form of its literature. 

The Pauline letters have a style all their own— 
though style was far from the writer’s thoughts. 
It was indeed the man. Hence their enormous 
value: first, as the data for his journal inéime and 
Life all in one; and next as the immovable critical 
basis of historical Christianity. Just as certain of 
these letters articulate a unique personality, mani- 
fold yet mastered by one absorbing passion, so 
surely must all theories reckon with what they 


*Renan, relying apparently on Talmudic and mediaval data, 
asserts that ‘correspondence between synagogues already 
existed in Judaism ; the envoy charged with such letters was 
even a dignitary drawn from the synagogues,’ and he implies 
that doubtful points of doctrine or practice were thus dis- 
cussed (St. Pawl, 228, 229and n°), But he gives no references. 
Sanday speaks more guardedly, and indeed doubts if ‘the 
writing of doctrinal epp. would come to the first generation of 
Christians as a matter of course’ (Bamp. Lect. 335, 344). 
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imply as to the origins of Christianity. They 
reflect the mood of the time and given circle with 
perfect vividness of light and shade, ere it fades 
into the neutral tints of a set narrative. No 
criticism can ignore them. But neither can 
Christian theology. 'This means that they are to 
be read first of all as letters, and by the canons 
which govern sucha reading. Until any reading 
can be put into relation to both writer and corre- 
spondents, so far as yet known, it cannot be held 
real and valid. We must reach the theology, if 
we reach it truly, through the missionary and man 
of God. So reached, it is full of qualification, of the 
flexibility that marks spirit off from letter. And, 
most valuable of all, a feeling for the practical 
reference of Christian truth--the ideal of ‘ being,’ 
even more than ‘knowing’ or even ‘doing ’—can 
never be lacking when these writings are read as 
letters. To this end their very ordering contributes. 
For the body of the contents falls into two parts. 
The prophet—for herein lies their continuity with 
OT (cf. Jer 29)—carries the soul, on the wings of 
vision, to a level where the will finds its feet free to 
run in the ways of God, and life is seen sub specie 
eternitatis, in the light of God. But then the 
apostle never fails to depict what this means for 
daily life, ere he turns the eye once more to the 
founts of inspiration with a closing Doxology or 
Benediction. It is in such applications that the 
actual face-to-face nature of the Pauline letter 
allows certain self-revelations to be elicited by the 
virtual dialogue. Some of these are among our 
most precious hints towards a theory of biblical 
inspiration, which by its very recognition of human 
limitations stands ont in contrast to the pagan 
notion of inspiration as uniform dictation through 
a passive organ; an idea which soon tainted the 
ecclesiastical theory from Justin onwards (see 
Sanday, BL 350 if, cf. 31 ff, 391 ff.). 

Finally, it may be noted, even as regards the 
στον of thought marked by certain Pauline 
epistles, that of all literary forins the letter least 
roiesses to exhaust a writer’s ideas—the limit 

eing given rather by the reader’s conditions—or 
commits the writer to his own past. It is, in fact, 
the ideal form of utterance for a spirit in which 
great germs are ever being quickened by the touch 
of practical problems. 

(c) POST-PAULINE EPISTLES, in a broad sense 
at least, we may style the other NT epistles (for 
James, see Sanday, BL 344). Some of them 
largely partake of the ‘epistle’ in contrast to 
‘letter.’ Deissmann, indeed, goes too far when he 
puts at least half of them into the former class 
in such a sense as to infer their pseudonymity (pp. 
242 ff.). But we may group them as ‘letters’ and 
‘epistles’ according as Shee were or were not 
meant originally for readers more or less known to 
the writer. Here flebrews first claims notice ; for, 
though not actually Pauline, it was most likely 
suggested by St. Paul’sexample, seeing that Timothy 
is known to its author (13%). Its closing greetings 
mark ita true letter; yet its abrupt opening makes 
it, even more than some Pauline epistles, hover 
between a letter and a homily. Possibly, the 
writer does not feel his name weighty enough to 
prefix in formal fashion (cf. Hp. Barn. 18). On 
the other hand, James has a formal] address, but no 
final greetings; which marks it an epistle proper, 
meant for a class, not for given ofroles personally 
known to the writer. Otherwise is it with 1 Peter 
(11:2 5114), which is quite on the lines of an epistle 
like Ro, and involves some familiarity with the 
readers’ concrete relations. And this seems true 
even of 1 Jn, devoid as it is of the usual marks; 
for the tone of paternal affection (rexvfa) seems 
best to suit a Church or Churches that knew and 
revered the writer—probably those addressed out 
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of full knowledge, though in a public or literary 
fashion, in the Bk. of Rev (2-4). 2Jnis surely a 
real letter, in due form, to one such Church by the 
same apostle, whose cryptic use of ὁ πρεσβύτεροι 
and ἐκλεκτὴ κυρία is ἀπ to fear of a hostile State 
(v.27). Sois it with 3 Jn (v.™), a sequel (cf. 3) sent 
to a private friend when access to this Church was 
cut off by an ambitious official. In all of the above 
one seems to feel personality going forth in subtle 
ways to reach its proper audience. This is hardly 
so with Jude, whose address is quite vague; still 
less with 2 Peter, which as it stands seems de- 
pendent on Jude. Nor need this surprise, when its 
author, in implying anxious study of certain Pauline 
epistles, can rank them as Scripture (935. 16), 

To sum up. While we gain new insight into 
differences of type among NT epistles by placing 
them in line with other ancient epistles, yet on re- 
flexion we see afresh the strange distinctiveness of 
the former as a whole. It turns on the special 
nature both of the originating impulse and of the 
ties binding writer and readers in virtue of their 
common faith. Outside Judaism, religion meant 
neither passionate belief nor elevated conduct so 
much as correct ritual. [rom this could spring no 
literature of persuasion, least of all in epistolary 
form. But given the new motive for the religions 
letter, its native form could hardly stop short 
where it began, in the splendidly personal pro- 
phesyings and exhortations of St. Paul the inspired 
missionary. Even in him new and more settled 
conditions evoked a new manner; the sermon gets 
the upper hand, changing Christian letter into 
Christian epistle. Of the later, or strictly pastoral 
type, 1 Jn seems a true sample. Placed alongside 
1 Th, it, or even 1 P, might appear marked off as 
Deissmann’s ‘artistic epistle’ from his ‘ pre-literary 
letter.” But, with all intervening stages supplied 
in even acknowledged Pauline letters, these cate- 
gories cannot apply with such mgour as to be 
synonymous with ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Pauline’ epistles 
respectively. Various problems remain, 6.6. as to 
the Pauline Pastoral Epp., whose integrity is open 
to doubt; but flexibility and mice discrimination 
must here be the order of the day. This is not the 
place to see how the NT epistles became, first litera- 
ture, and then canonical literature. But it here 
falls to note that even the most personal Pauline 
letters thereby became for the Church pure epistles 
or theological pamphlets. ‘They were, that is, read 
for the most part in abstracto, their writer and 
original readers—and therefore the original sense— 
alike becoming of little or no moment. 


LITeRATURE.—Farrar, Jlessages of the Books (1884), ch. vii.; 
Sanday, BL 334 ff., 344; and esp. Proleg. zu den bibl. Briefen 
und Episteln, in ἃ, A, Deissmann’s Bibelstudien, 1895, 

V. BARTLET. 

EQUAL.—1. As adj. in the sense of ‘impartial,’ 
‘fair’ (=Lat. equus), Ps 175 * Let thine eyes be- 
hold the things that are equal’ (o 7, either the 
obj. of the vb. hence AV, and RV ‘ Let thine eyes 
look upon equity’; or, more probably, an adv. 
[=o wpa] as Del. and RVm ‘Thine eyes behold 
with equity’). This meaning of ‘ equal’ is else- 
where in OT found only in Ezk (1875 4s. 29 dis 3317 bis. 20, 
Heb. j2m, lit. ‘is proportioned’ or ‘ adjusted ’) in ref. 
to God’s dealings. In Apocr. it is found 2 Mac 
1373 ‘sware to all equal conditions’ (τὰ δίκαια, RV 
‘to acknowledge all their rights’); and in NT, 
Co] 4! ‘ Masters, give unto your servants that which 
is just and equal’ (τὴν ἰσότητα, RVm ‘ equality,’ 
Lightft. ‘ equity,’ ‘fairness’). Tindale in [το]. to 


Genesis, says ‘that Joseph brought the Egyptians 
into soch subjection wold seme unto some a very 
cruel deade, howbeit it was a very equal waye’; 
and in § The Obedience of a Christian Man’ (Works, 
i. 209) he says, ‘it is impossible that a man should 
be a righteous, an egal, or an indiflerent judge in 
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his own cause—Insts and appetites so blind us.’ 
Cf. Milton, PL x. 748— 
‘As my will 


Concurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust.’ 


2. As subst. in the sense of a contemporary, one 
of the same generation (=Lat. e«qualis), Gal 14 
‘And profited in the Jews’ religion above many 
my equals in mine own nation’ (συνηλικιῴτης, RV 
‘beyond many of mine own age’). In the argt. to 
Samson Agonistes, Samson is ‘visited by certain 
friends and equals of his tribe.’ In Ps 55%, how- 
ever, ‘equal’ is one of my own rank, as AVm 
Heb. *myp viy, a man after my valuation, 2. 
esteemed as lam esteemed. So Elyot, ii. 417, ‘to 
acquire by the executyng of iustice nat only an 
opinion of tyrannye amonge the people, and con- 
sequently haterede, but also malignitie amonge 
his equalles and superiours.’ 

3. As verb—(1) to ‘come up to,’ ‘match,’ Job 
2817. 19 «The gold and the crystal cannot equal it’ ; 
‘The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it’ (32); 
and (2) to ‘compare,’ La 2" ‘ What thing shall I 
liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? what 
shall I equal to thee ?’ ("mx ΠΡ). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ER (7y).—4. The eldest son of Jndah by his 
Canaanitish wife, the daughter of Shua. He was 
married to Tamar, who was apparently also of 
Canaanite origin. For wickedness, the nature of 
which is not described, ‘J” slew him’ (Gn 38%7, 
Nu 26). 2. A son of ‘Shelah the son of Judah’ 
(1 Ch 45). & The name of ‘Er the son of Jesus’ 
appears in the genealogy of our Lord (Lk 338) in 
the 7th generation before Zerubbabel, and the 15th 
after David. H. E. RY Le. 


ERAN (yw ‘watchful’).—Grandson of Ephraim, 
Nu 26% P, Patronymic, Evanites, ἐδ, 


ERASTUS ("Epacros) occurs three times as the 
name of a companion of St. Paul. 1. From Ac 
19” we learn that during St. Paul’s long stay at 
Ephesus he sent Timothy and E., two of those 
that ministered unto him (δύο τῶν διακονούντων 
αὐτῷ), inte Macedonia. 2 In Ro 16% E, ‘the 
treasurer (οἰκονόμος) of the city’ is mentioned 
among those who send their salutations. His 
office implies that he was a man of some consider- 
able importance. 3. In 2 Ti 4” E. is mentioned as 
having ‘remained in Corinth.’ 

Whether these reff. apply to one, two, or three 
persons we have no means of conjecturing. It 
Is, however, not probable that the ‘treasurer of 
the city,’ who held an office which implied resid- 
ence in one locality, should have been, like the 
others, an itinerant companion of St. Paul. 

A. Ο. HEADLAM. 

ERECH (77x) was called by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians Uruk (or Arku), whence Heb. Erech and 
Arab. Warka. A very ancient city, thought at 
first to be Edessa or Calirrhoé (Urfah) in the N.W. 
of Mesopotamia. It is the second in the list of the 
four towns of Gn 10” (Babel, Hrech, Accad, and 
Calneh), comprising Nimrod’s kingdom in the land 
of Shinar (Babylonia). Erech (or Warka) lies half- 
way between Hillah and Korna, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and W. of the Nile Canal. It is 
supposed by Fried. Delitzsch that this river must 
have flowed nearer to the city at the time of Gil- 
games, as the legend relates that Gilgame’s and 
Ka-bini washed their hands in the stream 
after having killed, in Erech, the divine bnll 
sent out by the goddess Ishtar. Its orig. name 
was Unu, Unug, or Unuga, translated in the 
. bilingual texts by subtu* ‘seat’ ‘dwelling,’ 

* The pronunciation of the word seems, from a Greek transcrip- 
tion, to have been sobthw. 


It was a very important city—-the capital, in 
fact, of the mythical hero-king Gilgames. ‘The 
ruins found on its site show the remains of elegant 
buildings with finted walls, sometimes decorated 
with patterns formed with the circular ends of 
varions colonred cones inibedded in mortar, bricks 
bearing archaie Accad. and Bab. inscriptions, ete. 
Remains of canals traverse the mass of hillocks 
(which in some parts are nearly 90 feet high) and 
the country around the city, showing that it must 
have been well drained in ancient times. Those 
portions of the walls of the city which can be 
traced seem to have been in the form of an irregn- 
lar circle about 40 feet high, and show that its 
average circumference was about six miles. The 
houses of the people are supposed to have extended 
beyond the walls. 

The antiquity of the city is indicated by the 
non-Semitic (bilingual) version of the creation- 
story, in which its foundation is attributed to the 
god Merodach (RP 2nd ser, vi. 107-114). Another 
and important proof of its antiquity is given in the 
number of names it bears in the inscriptions. Be- 
sides its original appellation of Unug, it was called 
Mag (or Illab) (WAZ v. pl. 41. 15), Namerim 
(ii. 50. 58; v. 41. 16), Tir-ana ‘ the heavenly grove’ 
(v. 41. 16), Ara-imina ‘the seven districts ’ (26. 17), 
Gipar-imina * ‘ the seven enclosures’ (2b. 18), Ki-na- 
ana ‘the heavenly resting-place’ (76. 19)—poetical 
names implying that the city and its surroundings 
were regarded by the Babylonians as fertile and 
beautiful in the extreme, and very different, natu- 
rally, from the scene of desolation which now meets 
the traveller’s eyes. The Archevites mentioned in 
the Bk. of Ezra, 4°, were inhabitants of the Bab. 
Arku or Erech, which was the seat of a celebrated 
school of learned men. Strabo speaks of the 
Orcheni (Archevites) as a sect of Chaldwan astro- 
nomers dwelling near Babylon (xxi. p. 739); 
Ptolemy, as a people of Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf (v. 19, 8 2); and Pliny, as an agricultural 
population, who banked up the waters of the 
Euphrates and compelled them to flow into the 


‘Tigris (vi. 27, s. 31). 


Two deities who had temples in the city seem to 
have been worshipped in E., namely, Ishtar and 
Nan&. The temple dedicated to Ishtar (Venus, 
as the evening star) was called f-uimas ‘the 
house of the oracle’; the other, dedicated to Nan& 
(the goddess whose image was carried off by the 
Elamite king, Kudur-nankhnndi, B.c. 2280, and 
only restored to its place 1635 years later by 
Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria), was called E-ana 
‘the house of heaven,’ and is now represented by 
the Buwariyya monnd. 

Among the inscribed and stamped bricks found 
in Erech are many of the time of the historical kings 
—Dungi, Ur-Ban, Gudea, Sin-gasid, Merodach- 
baladan I., etc. Tablets of the reigns of Nabopo- 
lassar, Nebuchadrezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Darius, 
and some of the Scleucidx, have been excavated in 
the site. In the ruins of the town and the country 
around, a large number of glazed earthenware 
coffins and other receptacles, used no doubt for the 
burial of the dead, mostly of the Parthian period, 
has been found, showing that part of the town and 
its neighbourhood must have been used as a necro- 
polis. 

LITER ATURE.—Schrader, KAT? 94f.; Loftus, Chaldea and 
Susiana, 162£,; Delitzsch, Paradies, 221f.; Smith, Chaldean 
Genests, 194; Sayce, Hib. Lect. on Rel. of Anc. Babylonians, 
184f., HOM 102; Hommel, dnc, Hed. Trad. 122n., 129, 168, 
177, also art. BABYLONIA, Ὁ. 224, 

I, A. PINCHES. 


ERI (wy ‘watcher’).—Son of Gad, Gn 46", 
Nn 26%, P. Patronymic, Erites, 70. 


* This apparently refers to the great tower there, in seven 
stages, similar to the tower of Babel. It was called I-gipar- 


| timina (WAT ii, 50. 20). 
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ESAIAS.—Tlic familiar AV spelling of ISAIAH 
de and NT is retained by RV only in 
2 Ks 27°, 


ESAR-HADDON (jSn-70x, Σαχερδονός, “Acopddv).— 
Esar-haddon, in Assyr. Assur-alch-iddina, ‘ Assur 
hasgiven a brother,’seems to have been the favourite 
son of Sennacherib, by whom his name was changed 
to Assur-etil-yukin-abla, ‘Assur, the hero, has 
established the son.’ Sennacherib bequeathed to 
hin golden bracelets, necklaces, and other valu- 
ables, 14 manelis, 23 shekels in weight, which were 
stored up in the house of a certain Amuk, and 
probably intended lim te be his successor. In 
B.C. 681 Esar-haddon was at the head of the Assyr. 
army fichting against Erimenas of Ararat (Van), 
when Sennacherib was murdered by his sons 
Adramimelech (or rather Arad-malik) and [Nergal-] 
sharezer (2 K 19%, Is 3758) on the 20th of Tebet 
(December). For forty-two days the conspirators 
held the capital, but on the 2nd of Adar (Jauuary) 
they were compelled to fly to the Armenian king. 
Esar-haddon met his brothers and the army of 
Ararat near Malatiyei on the 12th of ITyyar 
(April); the veterans of Assyria won the battle, 
and at the end of it saluted Msar-haddon as king. 
Eusebius quotes from Abydenus that the battle- 
ficld was at ‘the city of the Byzantines,’ which 
von Gutschmidt corrects into Bizana on the Cappa- 
docian frontier. After the victory Hsar-hadion 
returned to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan 
(May) was crowned king. 

He was an able geueral, and by his conciliatory 
policy revented such rebellions as had troubled 
1uis father’s reign. His first care was to rebuild 
Babylon, which Sennacherib had destroyed (in B.C. 
080), and to make it the second capital of his 
empire. Manasseh of Judah became his vassal, 
and was called upon, along with the other kings of 
the west, including those of Cyprus, to furnish 
timber and stone for the palace of their Assyrian 
lord. The statement in 2 Ch 33", that he was 
carried prisoner to Babylon after his revolt from 
Assyria, is explained by the fact that Babylon had 
become one of the residences of Esar-haddon. 

The early part of Esar-haddon’s reign was 
occupied in defending his kingdom against the 
hordes of Gimirré. or Kimmerians, called Gomer 
in OT, and included by the Assyrians under the 
general title of Manda or ‘Noinads,’ who were 
now pouring into Western Asia. For a time the 
issue seemed doubtful, and a hundred days of 
humiliation and prayer to the gods were ordered 
that the empire might be protected against the 
Kimmerians and their allies, Kastarit of Kar- 
kassi, Mamiti-arsu the Mede, the Minni, and the 
people of Saparda (Sepharad) aud Asguza (Ash- 
kenaz). At last Teuspa the Kiummerian was 
overthrown in a decisive battle on the northern 
frontier of Assyria, and driven westward into Asia 
Minor. Then came a campaign against the Medes. 

In B.C. 677 Sidon revolted, but was promptly 
captured and destroyed, and another city, called 
‘the city of Esar-liaddon,’ was built in place of it, 
and colonized with captives from Elam and Baby- 
lonia (see zr 45). The following year the king of 
Sidon and his ally, a Cilician prince, were beheaded, 
aud their heads sent to Nineveh. In the autumn 
Esar-haddon marched into the heart of Arabia, 
through a waterless desert, a distance of more than 
600 iniles, and conquered the eight kings of Bazu 
and Khazu (the Buz and Hazo of Gn 227"), In 
B.C. 674 he invaded Egypt, and the invasion was 
repeated in the Vebruary of the following year. 
In 672 his wife died on the 5th of Adar, and in 670 
came the final attack on Egypt. The Egyptian 
forces were driven before the Assyr. ariy (from 


the drd to the 18th of Tammuz or Junc) all the way | 
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from the frontier to Memphis, being thrice defeated 
with heavy loss; while Tirhakah, their king, was 
wounded. On the 22nd of Tammuz, Meniphis sur- 
rendered, Tirhakah and his sou fled to Ethiopia, 
and Egypt became an Assyr. province. In B.c. 668 
it revolted, and while on the march to punish 
it Esar-haddon fell ill, and died on the 10th of 
Marcheshvan (October). His empire was divided 
between two of his sons, Samas-sum-ukin having 
Babylonia, while tle rest of the eipire passed to 
an older son, Assur-bani-pal, whose suzerainty 
Samas-sum-ukin was called upon to’ acknowledge. 
A third son, Assur-mukin-paliya, was raised to 
the priesthood, while a fourth became priest of 
the moon-god at Harran. 

Litrrature.—Mecords of the Past, new series, iv.; Knudtzon, 
Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott (1893); Meyer, Gesch. i. 
473ff.; Budge, History of Hsarhaddon; Ragozin, Assyria, 
331-346; Plumptre in EHzpos. 2nd ser. iv. 448-461; Driver, 
Isaiah? (*Men of Bible’), 220; Buxton, Side-Lights, 207-2138; 
McCurdy, Hist., Proph., and the Mon. ii, 333-350, 

A, H. SAYCE. 

ESAU.—4. (wy), elder of Isaac’s twin sons. The 
name (‘hairy’)* is said to have been suggested by 
his appearance at birth (Gn 25%, J). The surname 
Edoni (‘red’), applied chiefly to lis posterity, 
commemorated, according to Gn 25% (J), the in- 
cident there related, but referred also, possibly, 
to his red hair. Sayce [see Epom, p. 644°] derives 
the name from the red colour of the sandstone 
cliffs of Iduniea. The struggle between 1. and 
Jacob, prior to birth,+ foreshadowed subsequent 
relations between the brothers as well as their 
descendants (sce EDOM), and was oracularly declared 
to signify that ‘the elder shall serve the younger.’ 
The premature tokens of manly strength were 
premonitory of E.’s future. When he grew up, 
he preferred the wilder life of the chase to the 
quieter routine of sheep-farming at Beersheba. 
He became a ‘man of the field,’ an expert hunter, 
and eventually chief of a tribe occupyimg the lnlly 
land of Seir, whose Horite inhabitants were dis- 
placed or subdued by E., his followers, and their 
posterity (Gn 2577 32% 6 36, Dt 2"). 

The main incidents of E.’s life are (1) Sale of 
birthright.—Hungry, faint, and fecling as 1f about 
to die, he arrives one day,t after a (presumably) 
unsuccessful hunt, at the patriarchal camp, finds 
his brother cooking lentils, and cries, ‘Let me 
devour sonie of that same red food.’§ Jacob, 
taking mean advantage of E.’s condition, and 
aware probably of the oracle in his own favour, 
demands, as price of the pottage, || a renunciation 
of the birthright. The latter included precedence, 
and authority after his father’s death (Gu 27) ; per- 
haps, also, as in later times, a double portion of 
the patrimony (Dt 21"), and the domestic priest- 
hood (Nu 3"), Along therewith would naturally, 
in the case of the chosen family, be transinitted 
the covenant blessing, wlich secured for its pos- 
sessor the divine special favour, with promise of 
Canaan for his posterity, and the lionour of convey- 
ing a blessing, through future seed, to ‘all the 
families of the earth’ (Gn 12? 9511). In E.’s eyes 
the' temporal advantages of the birthnght were 
distant and shadowy ; to spiritual privilege he was 
apparently insensible. ‘ What profit shall the 
birthright do to me?’ he cries, and barters it away 


* Ges., Kalisch, etc. Acc. to Pseudo-Jon.’s Targ. ‘ready 
made,’ from ΠΡ to make, or make ready, because ΒΕ. * was. 
born with hair of head, beard, and teeth.’ 

{ Cf. the story of the twins Acrisius and Proctus, related by 
Apollodorus, De Deor, Orig. ii. 2. 1. 

t Ps.-Jon.’s Targ. records a tradition that it was the day of 
Abrahaiu’s death. 

§ So Ges. (nyt). Lit. ‘that red, red thing,’ as if he could not 
wait to recall the proper word. ᾿ 

|| Farinaceous food may have Ὅσοι a tempting luxury owing 
to ‘famine in the land’ (Gn 261, assigned to the same J docu: 
ment as 25271), 
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with a levity which even the oath exacted by Jacob 
fails to turn into gravity. (2) Z.’s marriages.— 
One who ‘despised his birthright,’ as heir of 
Abraliam, was not likely to value highly con- 
nexion with Abraham’s ἀνε, He associated 
freely with Canaanites, who were ‘ strangers from 
the covenants of promise,’ and, at the age of 40, 
married two Hittite wives, Judith and Basemath, 
to the grief of his parents, who could not forget 
Abraham’s anxiety to avoid such alliances. After- 
wards, when Jacob had been directed by Isaac to 
seek a wife among their kinsfolk in Paddan, E., 
in hope of propitiating his parents, married, in the 
lifetime of lis first two wives, his cousin Mahalath, 
daughter of Ishmael.* Of these wives five sons were 
born (Gn 305). (3) Loss of patriarchal blessing.— 
When Isaac’s death apparently approached, E. 
seems to have realized the emus une profit of the 
benediction. Not forgetting (Gn 2798), but ignor- 
ing his bargain with Jacob, he enters readily into 
Isaae’s plan for the bestowal of the blessing on 
his favourite first-born. When the blessing is lost 
through Jacob’s repulsive artifice, and E. receives 
a lower benediction,t indicating that he would live 
by the spoils of war and chase (27%), he resolves to 
slay his brother after Isaae’s death, and thus 
regain all he has lost. (4) Reconciliation with 
Jacob and jinal departure from Canaan.—During 
Jacob’s sojourn in Paddan, E., while retaining 
connexion with Canaan (Gn 36°), seems to have 
become a ‘duke’ in Seir (Gn 323). When Jacob 
is on his way back to the S. of Pal., E. meets him 
with 400 men. It is not clear that his purpose 
was hostile, as Jacob supposed: the men may 
have been imustered for war against Horites. 
Twenty years had intervened since J.’s departure ; 
time isa great healer; and E.’s wrath may have 
been mollified by success. Any remaining ani- 
mosity was appeased by Jacob’s abundant gifts 
(which had the aspect of tribute), and vanished at 
the sight of the prostrate brother. ‘E. ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him’ (Gn 334). They met once more, in 
peace, at Isaac’s funeral, after which E., partly 
‘because their substance was too great for them 
to dwell together,’ severed his connexion with 
Canaan, and made Seir his permanent abode (36°). 

The epithet βέβηλος ‘ profane’ (He 1916), § 1.6. 
unconsecrated, secular (Lv 10%, 1 § 214%, Soph. 
(id. Col. 10), rather than blasphemous, supplies a 
key to E.’s character and history. frank and 
manly, affectionate and impulsively generous, 
irascible but not implacable, E. is naturally 
lovable, and exhibits materials out of which a fine 
character might have been developed. But he 
discloses no spiritual aspiration or God-ward bent ; 
no sense of unworthiness or devout surrender to 
divine guidance, such as Jacob, amid grave faults, 
exemplifies. This lack of consecration leaves Εἰ. 
subject to animal appetite; leads him into 
secularizing, if not demoralizing, alliance with 
Canaanites; renders him careless of spiritual 
blessing and insensible to high ideals; causes 
his conduct to be dominated by impulse, not 
regulated by principle; and prevents that moral 


* The differences in the names and parentage of E.’s wives, as 
given in Gn 2634289 and 362 are due, perhaps, not to divergent 
traditions (for these passages are all assigned to the same 
‘source,’ P), but (1) to double names, (2) to errors in transcrip- 
tion by the editor of the documents. 

The words in Gn 2799 may mean either (partitively) that E.'s 
dwelling would be ‘ of the fatness’ or (privatively) ‘away from 
the fatness.’ The latter suits better the character of Seir. 

t Gn 36 (P) suggests, when taken by itself, that E.’s departure 
to Seir took place only after Jacob’s return to Canaan, not before 
it; as 322 (J) intimates ; but if we suppose that, solong as Isaac 
lived, E., while dwelling much ip Seir, retained an abode in 
Can., the discrepancy disappears. 

§ If πόρνος ‘fornicator’ in this verse refer to Τὸ, (which is 
doubtful), the ref. is either to his marriages with idolatresses, or 
to Heb. traditions of his gross bnmorality. 


growth through which Jacob, originally far less 
amiable, is transformed from a tricky ‘ supplanter ' 
into Israel, a prince of God. Even E.’s natural 
frankness and generosity fail him, when he tries, 
without Jacob’s knowledge, to obtain the blessing 
virtually forfeited, and resolves to slay his brother, 
not in the first heat of resentment, but prudently, in 
cool blood, after Isaac’s death has removed the peril 
of paternal curse. [115 later pacification—the out- 
come, directly, of affectionate impulse—was prob- 
ably due also to the conviction that the head of a 
host of 400 had, after all, lost nothing through 
being supplanted by one whom the coveted 
blessing, after twenty years, had made only a 
successful cattle-breeder. 

Some modern critics * regard the history of E. 
and Jacob as more or less mythical. Ewald 
supposes tlie details about E. were suggested by 
the rough nature of Idumma (vyy Seir=rougl1), 
and by the later relations of Edom and Israel. 
IXuenen lays stress on the representation of E. 
and Jacob (with other personages in Gn) as ‘pro- 
genitors of tribes’ —a ‘theory of the origin of 
nations’ which ‘ the historical sense of the present 
day rejects.’ Familics, he declares, become nations, 
not so much by multiplying as by conquest of 
and combination with other populations. For 
discussion of the general question, see TRIBE. As 
regards Esau in particular, (1) the rouglimess of 
Edomite territory may be reasonably traced to 
the disposition of a progenitor whose rough 
strength prompted him to choose an abode suited 
to his habits. (2) Nothing in Gn precludes the 
supposition that the Edomites (as well as the 
Israelites) included within their communities the 
descendants of retainers and immigrants. (38) It 
is difficult to believe that legends containing so 
much that is derogatory to the venerated Jacob, 
and favourable (comparatively) to the ancestor of 
unfriendly Edomites, should grow up among the 
Jews. Of the stories and features of character 
which would naturally cluster round E.’s name in 
Heb. circles, we have specimens in [abbinical 
writings which represent E. as thief, fornicator, 
‘blasphemer, etc., as committing five heinous sins in 
one day, as giving 1115 father dog’s flesh for venison, 
and biting Jacob after the latter’s return.+ The 
impartiality of Gn in revealing much that is 
attractive about E. and repulsive (even to an 
Eastern mind) about Jacob, suggests a substanti- 
ally historical record which could hold its ground 
in spite of its (to the Jews) unpalatable character. 


LITERATURE (in addition to works quoted above).—Kalisch, 
Dillmann, and Delitzsch on Genesis; Yonge in Laposttor for 
18843 Farrar in Fall of Man; Dods, Zsuac, Jacob, and Joseph ; 
Cox, Hebrew Twins ; Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, 3; Moinet, 
Great Alternative, 119; Welldon, Fire upon Altar, 79, 92; 
Jacobs, Studies in Bibl. Archeology, 48-63. 


2. (Ἠσαῦ), 1 Es 5”=Zmia, Ezr 2%, Neh 7*. 
H. COWAN. 

ESCHATOLOGY (τὰ ἔσχατα, the last things).— 
Eschatology gives an account of the final condition 
of man and the world as this is represented in 
scripture. ‘The idea of a final condition of man- 
kind and the world rests on tle other idea that 
history is a moral process, with a goal towards 
which it is moving. In scripture this moral pro- 
cess is specifically a redemptive process, of which 
the author and the finisher is God, He Himself being 
the end towards which mankind is being drawn, for 
the perfection of man lies in full fellowship with 
God; and the perfection of man is reflected im, and 
subserved by, anew condition of the world, which 1s 
transfigured with his redemption. In this view 


| * Ewald, Hist. of Tar. bk. i. sec. i. C; Kuenen, Rel. of 187. 

ch. ii. ; more moderately, Kittel, list. of Hebrews, ing. tr. 1. 169, 

+ See instances collected by Wetstein, on He 1216, and by 
Stanley, Jewish Church, i. p. 47. 
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the Messianic idea and hope becomes an important 
element in eschatology ; but in OT, at least in its 
earlier portions, the Messianic is not yet so de- 
veloped as to be a constant feature in the eschato- 
logical picture, much less that which gives its 
whole colour to the picture. The redeemer is God— 
‘salvation belongeth unto the LorpD’ (Ps 3); and 
if the Messiah anywhere be redeemer or king of 
the redeemed people, he is so in virtue of the 
divine in him, as being in some way God in mani- 
festation (Is 97’). The nomenclature, therefore, 
of some writers, who employ eschatological and 
Messianic as synonymous terms, is somewhat 
confusing; for, though this terminology be more 
and more justified as revelation advances, there 
are many eschatological passages even in late 
writings in which there is not only no mention of 
the personal Messiah, but in which there is no 
reason to suppose that the idea of a personal 
Messiah lay as a presupposition in the ΕΣ 
of the author’s thought. The OT reveals its con- 
ceptions piecemeal. Its writers are like subordin- 
ate workmen, each absorbed in his own particular 
task, in polishing a corner or carving a chapiter or 
wreathing a pillar; it is only when the master- 
builder appears, with the full idea of the house in 
his mind, that each of the separate parts takes its 
place in the building. While, therefore, every 
Messianic passage is eschatological, there are 
many eschatological passages not Messianic. 

Besides exhibiting the scripture views of the 
final condition of things, eschatology may take 
notice of the phenomena, the physical convulsions, 
or the national commotions amidst which the final 
condition is ushered in; or it may go a step farther 
back and refer to the moral forces bringing about 
these manifestations and revealed in them. In 
OT physical nature has no meaning of its own; it 
is a mere inedium for the transmission and mani- 
festation of moral impulses; and the same is true 
in a sense of human history, for, though men and 
nations act voluntarily, ultimately all their move- 
ments are inspired and led by God, the First and 
the Last (Is 415 481, The final condition of men 
and the world is therefore regarded in OT less as 
the perfect issue of a gradual ethical advancement 
in the mind of men and the nations than as the 
result of an interposition, or a chain of inter- 
positions, on the part of God, though these inter- 
positions, under whatever external forms they may 
be revealed, are of course all inoral. 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF OT may be treated under 
two heads: The eschatology of the People, and 
the eschatology of the individual Person. As the 
People in their final condition have necessarily 
some relation to the nations, the eschatology of 
the People widens out in many passages to be an 
eschatology of mankind and the world; while, on 
the other hand, owing to the idea prevalent in 
OT, particularly in the prophets, that the religious 
subject in relation with God is the People, the 
eschatology of the individual Person in distinction 
from the People is little developed, and some of 
the passages that appear to relate to it are uncer- 
tain in meaning. In other words, the eschatology 
of the People is the doctrine of the perfection of 
the kingdown of God upon the earth, while the 
eschatology of the individual Person is the doctrine 
of Immortality. 

I, ESCHATOLOGY OF THE PEOPLE.—Though 
formally the people came into existence only at 
the Exodus, yet ideally it already existed in the 
patriarchal family from Abraham downwards 
(Is 41°), and some of the widest hopes and aspira- 
tions cherished by the people in later times in 


regard to their place in the religious history of | of the people (Aim 5%"), 
miunkind are already expressed in connexion with | 


Abrahain. 


process of divine selection, the religious destinies 
of mankind were entrusted to his family, some 
eschatological intimations were given. It is char- 
acteristic of all these early intimations that they 
are general both in meaning and in regard to time. 
The earliest of them, the promise that the seed of 
the woman would bruise the head of the serpent 
(Gn 3), bears upon the family of mankind uni- 
versally. It may not be easy to say what sense 
our first parents or even Israelitish readers put 
into these words. The fulness of meaning which 
we are now able to express by them, and the indi- 
vidual application of ‘the seed of the woman’ 
which we can make, can hardly have been sug: 
gested to them. But they would be assured that 
the family of mankind would have the upper hand 
in the struggle against the author of their calami- 
tous transgression; and as the meaning and 
consequences of what had befallen them became 
clearer, so would their conception of what was 
meant by bruising the serpent’s head, and how alone 
that could bedone. Equally universalistic, though 
more definite in regard to the means of its accoi- 
plishment, is the promise given to Abraham, ‘In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed’ 
(Gn 123), Such a promise could not soon be ful- 
filled, and there might be room for conjecture even 
as to the manner of fulfilment; yet the patriarch, 
knowing wherein his own blessedness lay, in his 
knowledge of God and fellowship with Him, would 
surmise that through his seed this true knowledge 
of God would reach all peoples. The sense is 
little altered if for ‘be blessed’ we render ‘ bless 
themselves,’ ¢7.¢. wish for themselves the samc 
blessings as Abraham and his seed are seen to 
enjoy (cf. Nu 23). Some other passages, such as 
the Blessing of Noah (Gn 9*""), are international, 
religious prominence being given to the family of 
Shem; while others, such as the Blessing of Jacob 
and Moses (Gn 49, Dt 33), are more national, having 
respect to the place of the tribes in Canaan. The 
phrase ‘the last days’ (o°=:7 nm gx) deseribes the 
farthest future into which the eye of the seer 
reaches, and may have different senses. In Gn49! 
it refers to the final disposition of the tribes in 
Canaan (though 4919 may have a wider outlook ; 
see PROPUECY); while in Is 2? it refers to the final 
condition of the family of mankind, when all 
nations shall appeal to the God of Jacob as the 
righteous arbiter in all internutional causes. 
Dt 32 ends with the hope of the victory of Israel 
over all its enemies, and in his Last Words (25 23) 
David expresses the assurance that under his 
family a kingdom of Righteousness will arise. 

The Day of the Lord.—In the 8th century B.c. 
the faith of Israel was virtually complete. Amos 
taught that God is Righteousness ; Hosea, that He 
is Love; Isaiah, that Heis the Lord the King, who 
has founded Wis kingdom in Zion, on the throne of 
which shall sit for ever one of the house of David, 
the Prince of Peace, filled with the fulness of the 
Spirit of God (Is9. 11). But besides this Messianic 
eschatology belonging to the second period of 
Isaiah’s career, there is another belongmg to the 
earliest period (chs. 2. 3), which he calls ‘the Day 
of the Lord.’ The prophet does not expressly 
combine the two, though they are probably to be 
regarded the one as the dark side and the other as 
the light side of the same cloud of judgment. In 
the earlier chapters he moves more aluong prin- 
ciples, moral necessities; in the second period 
(ch. 7 ff.) the actors are already on the scene who 


shall carry out the programme which in his first 


days he perceived to be inevitable. The phrase 
‘the Day of tle Lord’ is first heard in the inouths 
The term ‘day’ is much 
used in Arabic of a battle day, as the day of Badr, 


But previous to the time when, by a! Ohod, and the like, and so in Heb. ‘the day of 
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Midian’ (Is 9%), and this may be its primary mean- 
ing. The day of the Lord to the popular mind 
would be the day when J” their God would 
interpose in their behalf to deliver them. The 
deliverance would be primarily from external 
hostile oppression, but internal social miseries 
might also be meluded. The idea and the phrase 
may thus be very ancient, though they appear 
first in Amos. All that the phrase connotes in the 
mouth of the people is the sense of misery and 
εἰς reat the belief that only their God ean 
deliver them, faith in His power, and a hope or 
conviction of 1115 approaehing intervention, though 
on what this conviction was founded does not 
appear. But to the prophets of this age J” is 
a purely ethical Being, the moral rnler of Israel 
and the nations, and the sin of Israel and the 
world demands His intervention. Hence the first 
aspect of the day of the Lord is always a day of 
judgment. But judgment is not an end in itself ; 
it is only in order to redemption, and behind the 
storm of judgment there always rises elear the day 
of salvation. The conception of the sin of the 
world which compels the intervention of the Judge 
differs in different prophets. In Amos it is social 
and civil unrighteousness; in Hosea, religious un- 
faithfulness; in Isaiah, insensibility to the majesty 
of the great King, who must interpose to bring the 
sense of Himself home to men’s minds. 

‘The day of the Lord’ is an eschatological idea ; 
the phrase vannot be rendered “ὦ day of the Lord,’ 
as if any great calamity or judgment felt to be 
impending might be so named; the ‘day’ is that 
of the final and universal judgment. Dut, of eourse, 
a prophet’s presentiment of its nearness might not 
be realized ; the erisis whiel: he saw impending 
and deemed the great ‘day’ itself, or the beginning 
of it, might pass over and the ‘ day’ be deferred. 
But this fact should not lead us to suppose that the 
prophets eall any great visitation of God by the 
name of ‘the day of the Lord.’ Again, the term 
‘day,’ if it originally meant battle day, suggests 
the presence of some foe whom God uses as His in- 
strument of judgment. This feature, however, is 
not always present in descriptions of the day. 
Sometimes the terrors of the day of the Lord are 
represented as due to His manifestation of Himself 
and the convulsions of nature that accompany His 
appearing, ‘when He arises to shake terribly the 
earth’ (Is 2'°-22), But at other times, besides the 
supernatural gloom and terrors that surround Him 
when He appears, He is represented as using some 
fierce, distant nation as the instrument by which 
He exccutes His judgment (Is 13, Zeph). The 
judgment of the day of the Lord isa judgment on 
the known world, and the nation that executes the 
judgment is some wild people emerging from the 
dark places of the earth lying beyond the confines 
of the known world.* Once more, when the pro- 
phets speak of the day of the Lord they always 
regard it as near (Is 13°, 4] 1% 24, The coming of 
the ‘day’ itself was a settled belief, but of its time 
knew no man; the presentiment of its nearness 
was awakened in the mind of the prophet by what 
he saw of the moral condition of mankind or of the 
operations of God in the werld. To one prophet 
the insensibility of meu to the majesty of the Lord 
the King seems so frightful that He must interpose 
to cast down ovary ne that is high, so that He 
alone shall be exalted in that day (Is 2. 3); to 
another He is so visibly operating in the convulsions 
of the nations that His full manifestation of Him- 
self seems at hand (Is 13, Zeph) ; while to a third 
the severe natural ealamities with which He is 
visiting His people scem the tokens and heralds of 
His final judgment (JI 1. 2). ‘The prophets’ hearts 


* Davidson, Nah, Hal, and Zeph in ‘Cambridge Lible,’ p. | 


118; Driver, Joel and Amos in same series, Ὁ. 185. 


were filled with great religious issues, with pre- 
sentiments of the future of the world in God’s 
hand. These presentiments were so vivid in their 
hearts that they were constantly looking for the 
fulfilment of them. And thus when the eurrents 
of providence, often too sluggish to their eager 
eyes, received a sudden quickening, when great 
events were moving and J” visibly interposing 
in the afiairs of the world, they felt that He was 
taking to Him His great power. It was but a step 
or two when the kingdom would be the Lord’s. 

(1) In the pre-exilic prophets the day of the Lord 
is a judgment primarily on Israel (Am 37), though 
it also embraces the nations. It is Israel’s national 
dissolution, though the dissolution is only in order 
to a new reeonstruetion. The sinners of the people 
shall be destroyed, and a poor and humble people 
left behind (Zeph 3”, Is 2. 3, Hos 4% 2158), (ὦ) 
With the Exile the judgment on Israel seemed to 
have been fulfilled, and during the Exile and at the 
period of the Restoration the judgment of the day 
of the Lord is represented as falling on the heathen 
world, and its issue is Israel’s redemption (Is 18, 
Hag, Zee 1-8). And this feeling is often expressed. 
in passages where the day of the Lord is not 
formally mentioned (Is 40 ff., Ps 93-99). (3) Butatter 
the Restoration, when Israel was again a people, 
and the old internal antagonisms and wrongs onee 
more manifested themselves, prophets have to 
threaten it anew with the refiner’s fire of the Day 
of the Lord (Mal 335), Still, though in the post- 
exilie literature the judgment is also a sifting of 
Israel itself (e.g. Ps 50), it is mainly regarded as 
falling on the heathen world, and issues in Israel’s 
deliverance and the restoration of the Diaspora (Dn 
74.) This idea largely pervades the later Psalms. 
Psalms differ from prophecy. Like the hymns of 
all peoples, they are not creative but representative. 
They give back, in thanksgiving, in praise, and 
often in prayer, the faiths and hopes already 
contained in the mind of the community and long 
cherished. And these hopes and faiths are in the 
main eschatological. When the Psalms speak of 
the judgment (1° 7° 35% ete.), and of the meek 
inheriting the earth (3714), of the nearness of the 
day of the wicked (37%), of seeing God’s face in 
righteousness (17), of the upright having dominion 
speedily over the unrighteous (4915), and much of 
the same kind, they are not uttering vague hopes 
never before expressed, but refleeting the certainties 
of a faith as old at least as the prophets of the 8th 
cent., the certainty of a judgment of God (Is 1" 
2.3), and of the rise behind it of a kingdom of 
righteousness (Is 15 9711*"-), and peace (Is 23 97 11), 
and everlasting joy (Is 98, Hos 24"), 

To follow the seripture statements regarding 
the Day of the Lord through the three periods 
just mentioned would lead to much repetition : 1t 
will be enough to state some general points con- 
nected with the Day. ‘The Day of the Lord is His 
time for manifesting Himself, for displaying His 
character, for performing His work, His short and 
strange work upon the earth. ‘The Lord of Hosts 
hath a day upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
and he shall be brought low... and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day’ (Is 2! 11). 

1, As it was a day of the manifestation of J”, 
God of Israel, in His fulness and therefore in a way 
to realize His purposes, which with Israel and even 
with the world were those of grace, it is funda- 
mentally a day of joy to Israel, and even to the 
world—‘ the Lord is king, let the earth rejoice, 
let the multitude of the Isles be glad thereof. 
Say among the nations, The Lord is ling ; let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad’ (Ps 96). 
That J” should reign, and that He should come to 
the earth as king, must, in spite of all the terrors 
that might attend His eoming, bring to the world 
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a pervading gladness. For the falsehood and in- 
justice that had cursed the earth so long would 
disappear, and the longing of men, who were ever 
in words or sighs saying, Show us the Father, 
would be satistied. But 1t would be a day of joy 
above all to Israel, His people, when He should 
plead her cause, for the day of vengeance was in His 
heart and the year of [lis redeemed was comie. 
Naturally, an accompaniment of the manifestation 
of J” was the disappearance of the idols—‘ On that 
day men shall cast their idols of silver and their 
idols of gold to the inoles and to the bats’ (Is 2°). 
But in the view of the prophets those gigantic 
oppressions, the empires of Assyria and Babylon, 
were but projections of their idolatry, with its 
cruelties and hcentiousness and pride. The later 
prophet Daniel expresses this idea in a graphic 
fieure when he represents the heathen monarchies 
under the symbol of various savage beasts, while 
the kingdom of God is represented under the image 
of a man. 

2. To those in Israel who looked for His coming, 

apart froin the natural terrors of it, it was unmixed 
joy (Hab 3). And it would have been so to all 
srael had fidelity to their God been universal. 
But this was far from being the condition of Israel. 
There were many who belonged to [srael only in 
race. They were filled from the East, and sooth- 
sayers like the Philistines. They imitated the 
idolatries and practised the sins of the nations. 
Hence the prophets warn the people against a 
superficial conception of the Day of the Lord, as if 
it would be a mcre interference of J” in behalf of 
His people as a nation, and not a revelation of ITis 
righteous judgment—‘ Woe unto you that desire 
the day of the Lord. ‘Wherefore will ye have the 
day of the Lord? It is darkness and not light ; as 
if aman did flee from a lion and a bear met him’ 
(Am 518). Hence the Day is first of all judgment, 
and only through this salvation. Sometimes one 
side is made prominent and sometimes another, 
the side of judgment {as has been said) in the pre- 
exile prophets, and the other side in prophets later 
down (6... Ο 15), Itis around the Day as one of 
judement that all the terrible pictures of gloom 
and the dissolution of nature are gathered (Is 2. 3. 
13, 24, Ilos 108, Am 58, J] 2% 203, Zeph 1). These 
convulsions in nature which accompany the Day of 
the Lord may not be all to be explained im the 
same way, but the general idea seems this: the 
universe 1s a human world; man is the head of 
creation, and creatiou is virtually the earth ; the 
heavens are a inere appendage of the earth, sub- 
serving the moral life of mankind—being for signs 
and seasons, and days and years. Hence in man’s 
judgment the world suffers dissolution, and in his 
redemption it is renewed and transfigured. 

3. As has been said, the coming of the Day was 
an article of faitlh as much as our belief in the 
Last Day, but the presentiment of its nearness was 
awakened by what the prophet perceived around 
him: the moral condition ot the world (Is 2. ὃ, 
Mic 3), God’s operations among the nations of the 
earth (Is 13, Zeph 1), His judgments on His people 
(Jl 1. 2), or the beginnings of their redemption 
already experienced at the Restoration, which 
led to the hope of His full manifestation to dwell 
in His House when it should be prepared (Hag, 
Zec). Naturally, though the Day of the Lord 
was a, crisis, and itself of brief duration, the phrase 
‘that day’ is often used to cover the period 
ushered in by the day. This is the period of 
final perfection and blessedness. It is identical 
with what in other passages is the Messianic 
age, and with the ideal condition following the 
Restoration as conceived by such prophets as 
Deutero - Isaiah (Is 60). It is a period entirely 
homogeneous. There are no occurrences within 
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it. It has characteristics, but no internal de- 
velopment. It is a period of light and peace 


and the knowledge of God, which covers the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. Subsequent 
revelation has broken up the coming of the 
Messiah into a coming and a coming again, and 
history has intercalated between the two an 
age full of developments and vast changes. But 
the prophets embrace all in one period over which 
there hangs a divine light. ‘The characteristics 
they assign to the Messianic age or the period 
introduced by the Day of the Lord are in the 
main those characteristics which we assign to 
the age which the second coming shall introduce. 
These characteristics are the issue of the first 
coming, the natural expansion of its principles; 
and to the prophets the principles and _ their 
realization all seem condensed into one poimt. 

4. The prophets are not interested in giving 
mere predictions of external events or conditions 
of the world, but in setting before the people 
the moral development and issues of the kingdoin ; 
and just: as the Day of the Lord seeins to them to 
issue out of the conditions of the world of their 
own day, so they sometimes bring down the moral 
issues of the kingdom upon an external condition of 
the world such as it was in their own time. There 
is perfect realizing of moral principles, but the 
condition of the world in its kingdonis and the 
like remains unchanged. But ordinarily this is 
not the case. 

(a) A constant feature in the eschatological 
picture is Israel’s restoration to its own land. 
The Lord will say to the North, Give up; and to 
the South, Keep not back: bring my sons from far, 
and my daughters from the ends of the earth ; even 
every one that is called by my name (Is 43°). And 
in this land all earthly blessings attend the people 
(Am 9-15); they attain joy and gladness, aud 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away (Is 35” 651%). 
The people are also truly the people of God— 
‘Thy people shall be all righteous’; ‘In the Lord 
shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
elory’ (Is 45%). The people’s restoration to ever- 
lasting felicity and their righteousness are but 
different sides of the same thing. Cast out because 
of their sins, they are restored because of their 
righteousness, althougl the rightcousness be one 
bestowed on them by God (Is 48%"); and their 
restoration isthe outer side of their justification, 
the token to their own heart and to the eyes of the 
nations that they are in truth now the people of 
God (Is 61° 60118.), ‘The question how in our day 
we are to interpret such prophecies is a double 
one. It is a question, first, of what the prophets 
meant. And to this question there can be but one 
answer—their meaning is the literal sense of their 
words. They spoke of the people Israel and of the 
land of Canaan, and predicted the restoration of 
the people to their land, and their everlasting 
abode there with their God in the midst of them. 
This was their view in their day of the final con- 
dition of the people. Of course, to the prophets 
the essential thing was the spiritual perfection and 
blessedness of the people given by the prescnce 
among them of their God in His fulness, but they 
were unable to conceive this except as rellected in 
an external condition of the people. The other 
question is how we may expect these OT propliceies 
to be fulfilled now that the NT dispensation 1s 
come. There is no question as to the meaning of 
the OT prophecies; the question 1s how far this 
meaning is now valid. The question is not one to 
be doginatic on, but we should naturally say that 
it is to be decided by the principles of the NT 
dispensation. The only ΝῚ writer who seems 
formally to argue the question is St. Paul (Ito 
9-11). Now, he argues only on the spiritual side 
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of the Abrahamic covenant, or rather he regards 
the covenant as an exclusively spiritual or redemp- 
tive instrument (see art. COVENANT, last par.). 
Those, therefore, who, in advocating the idea of 
the Restoration of Israel to their own land, think 
themselves entitled to reason on the material side 
of the covenant (the promise of the land), cannot 
lead the apostle’s authority nor his example. 
t may be made a question, indeed, whether his 
reasoning does not exclude theirs, for his view 
appears to be that the covenant from the moment 
it took effect was a purely spiritual and redemptive 
deed. To his mind the covenant guarantees the 
final salvation of Israel. The church of God is 
historical and continuous. Jt was planted in 
Abraham, and it is perennial. Israel was the 
church, and continues to be; and if the Gentiles be 
init, they have been grafted in; and if some of the 
natural branches be meantime broken off, God is 
able to graft them in again; and this He will do, 
‘and so all Israel shall be saved.’ This is St. 
Paul’s manner of stating the idea of Deutero-Isaiah, 
that the true knowledge of the true Ged has been 
civen once for all to Israel, and given to be the 
heritage of mankind. If the OT prophecies are to 
be brought into the argument, the order in which 
they place things must be observed. That order 
is, first, righteousness and faith, and then restora- 
tion to Canaan. A return of Jews to Canaan 
while still in unbelief, however interesting a thing 
in itself, does not come into contact with OT 
prophecy. 

(6) Another feature in the eschatological picture 
is the relation of the nations to Israel and their 
God. In some prophecies, especially those that 
are apocalyptic in their character, there is the 
idea of a final attack on Israel by the nations, 
and a great conflict near Jerusalem or in Canaan, 
in which the nations are overthrown and destroyed 
(Ezk 38. 39, Jl 3, Zee 14, Ob v.38, Dn). But 
usually the nations are represented as attaching 
themselves to Israel, drawn either by the right- 
eousness and humanity of the Messianic King (Ps 
72), or convinced that the God of Israel is God 
alone (Is 2)—a conviction which they receive in 
various ways, as through J”s terrible revelation of 
Himself (Zeph 3% 9%, Is 6618%), but chiefly through 
the teaching of Israel, the servant of the Lord, 
who becomes the light of the nations, and the 
peuple wait on His arm (Is 42° 496 50° 514% 60). 

ut while already in the OT the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs of salvation with Israel, the racial 
distinction is not obliterated. Jews and Gentiles 
do not amalgamate into one people or church— 
Israel ‘inherits the Gentiles’ ἧς 54°), ‘the king- 
dom is given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High’ (Dn 7%). The nations occupy a 
subordinate place. There may be different shades 
of view in different passages. Of course, when 
the prephals wrote, Israel alone possessed the 
knowledge of the true God, and its place was 
that of benefactor of the nations, while theirs 
was that of recipients of blessing from Israel. 
Therefore the nations do homage to Israel, but 
it is to Israel as having the only true God within 
it — ‘they shall make supplication unto thee, 
saying, Surely God is in thee; and there is none 
else, no God’ (Is 4514 4025. cf. 145 60° 615). 

5. From what has been said, it can be seen 
what general conceptions the OT contributes to 
Christian Eschatology. They are such as these: 
(1) the manifestation or advent of God; (2) the 
universal judgment ; (3) behind the judgment the 
coming of the perfect kingdom of the Lord, when 
all Israel shall be saved, and when the nations 
shall be partakers of their salvation ; and (4) the 
finality and eternity of this condition, that which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people 


carefully distinguished. 
‘ideas regarding death and the state of the dead 
‘lying in the popular mind, though cherished by 
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being the Presence of God in the midst of them— 
this last point corresponding to the Christian idea 
of heaven. All this is said of the people as a 
people. The people is immortal and its life 
eternal ; and this life is conceived as lived in this 
world, though this world transfigured — a new 
heavens and a new earth (Is 65"). But are the 
individuals of the people immortal, or is their 
life, however prolonged and blessed, yet finally 
closed by death? It is probable that in most 
passages the prophets have in view the destinies 
of the people as a unity, the ultimate fate of 
individuals not being present to their mind. In 
some passages, however, the destiny of the in- 
dividual is referred to, and a progress of idea 
may be observed, though, owing to the uncertain 
authorship of the passages, it may be precarious to 
infer at once that the more advanced are the 
later. In Is 654 only a very prolonged life 
appears promised, ‘the days of a tree,’ he that 
dieth at a hundred years shall die a child (cf. 
Zec 84), But in the apocalyptic passage Is 24-27 
death is represented as abolished, ‘the Lord will 
swallow up death for ever’ (25°); and the promise 
extends to the nations as well as to Israel (ver.®*). 
The conception of a resurrection first appears in 
the prophets, who speak of a resuscitation of the 
dead nation (Hos 6, Ezk 37). In Is 26, however, 
the literal resurrection of individuals is predicted. 
This is the complement of the Restoration of the 
living members of the people. And in Dn 12 a 
resurrection both of the just and unjust is pro- 
phesied, though it remains somewhat uncertain 
whether the resurrection be universal, or be only 
of those who, in the preceding troublous times, 
had been specially prominent, whether on the side 
of righteousness or of evil. 

II. ESCHATOLOGY OF THE INDIVIDUAL PERSON. 
—One of the strangest things in OT is the little 
place which the individual feels he has, and his 
tendency to lose himself in larger wholes, such as 
the tribe or the nation. When in earlier times the 
individual approached death, he felt that he had 
received the blessing of life from God and had 
enjoyed it in His commmnion ; his sojourn with 
God had come to an end, he was old and full of 
days, and he acquiesced in death, however strange 
his acquiescence may seem to us. Ile consoled 
himself with the thought that he did not all die— 
‘The memory of the rightcous is blessed’ (cf. Is 
56+-5). He hved, too, in his children and in his 

eople. He saw the good of Israel; his spirit 
ived, and the work of his hands was established. 
The great subject was the pcople, the nation ; 
J” had established His covenant with the nation, 
and the individual was blessed in the blessing and 
fortune of the whole. And he was content to have 
poured his little stream of life and service into the 
tide of national life, and in some degree to have 
swelled it. This was particularly the case, so far as 
can be judged, in earlier times. But when the nation 
came to an end with the Captivity, when national 
life and religion no more ciikted, the individual 
rose to his own proper place and rights, and felt 
his own worth and responsibility. Though the 
nation had fallen the individuals remained, and 
J” and religion remained, though religion remained 
only in the heart of the individual. The religious 
unit, formerly the people, now became more and 
more the single person, and the truths regarding 
duty and responsibility, and the hopes of the future, 
enunciated by the prophets in regard to the people, 
were appropriated by the individual to himself. 

In regard to the Eschatology of the individual 
person there are two things which require to be 
There are, jirst, certain 
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all classes, the righteous as well as others, alike. 
These ideas are common to Israel with some other 
Shemitic peoples. They have in themselves no 
moral significance. But some of them, such as 
the idea that the person, though he died, was not 
extinguished, but still subsisted as a person, how- 
ever shadowy the state of subsistence was; and 
the other idea, that the dead person, though still 
subsisting, was in death cut off from all fellowship 
with the living, whether men or God,—these ideas 
formed points to which the aspirations of the pious 
might attach themselves, whether in the way of 
development, as of the first idea, or protest, as 
against the second idea. And, secondly, there are 
the aspirations, intuitions, or inferences of the 
pious mind itself. It is only these that can pro- 
perly be called OT teaching. Such aspirations 
and intuitions may be either intellectual or emo- 
tional, that is, virtually, either ethical or religious, 
though the basis even of the religious is ethical. 
The fundamental idea is the moral one: God and 
nan are moral beings, their relation is moral; the 
universe is a moral constitution, the stage where 
God displays His righteousness, and where inan 
sees God's face in righteousness. Righteousness 
must win, and rightcousness is eternal (Is 515). 
This is the idea that underlies the Book of Job 
and such Psalms as 37. 49. and 73. There are 
thus three things to look at: (1) Death and the 
state of the dead; (2) Life; and (3) the Reconcilia- 
tion of Death and Life. 

(1) By death OT means what we mean when we 
use the word. It is the phenomenon which «we 
observe. Now, all parts of OT indicate the view 
that at death the person is not annihilated; he 
continues to subsist in Shedl, the place of the 
dead, though in a shadowy and feeble form occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the spirit of life. In 
this condition of subsistence, which is not life but 
death, in Shedl, the common abode of all dead 
persons, there is no distinction in destiny between 
the righteous and the ungodly. O'T does not name 
thosein Shed] either souls or spirits, they are persons. 
It is possible that they were conceived as retain- 
ing a shadowy flickering outline of their former 
personality, for in Is 14 they sit on thrones, from 
which they rise up and speak. Subsistence in Shedl 
is a feeble, nerveless reflection of life on earth. 
These conceptions, as has been said, are not pro- 
perly scripture teaching, only the popular notions 
from which its teaching starts. Illustrations 
of them are such passages as these among 
others, Ps 6. 30, Is 14. 38, Job 3. 10. Thus, to 
start with, OT is not materialistic, death is not the 
extinction of the formerly living person. Neither 
is it philosophic, regarding the body as the prison- 
house of the soul, released from which it can spread 
its wings and soar unfettered into regions of pure 
and perfect life. Nor is it, to begin with at least, 
Christian in the sense that the spirit attains to 
perfection at death. 

(2) As by death so by life OT means what we 
mean byit. Itstarts from the idea, not of the soul, 
but of the person. Life is what we so call when 
we see it, the subsistence of the complete personality 
in the unity of its parts, body and soul. 
essential part of man’s being is the body; and life 
is life in the body, such as it is before the analysis 
which we call death, and corresponds therefore to 
the Christian synthesis called the resurrection life. 
Hlence Job, when the idea of a second life first 
dawns upon hiin, can conceive it only as a renewal 
of the natural life-—‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ (ch. 14). But as life was due to the com- 
munication by God of the spirit of life, and death 
to the withdrawal of this spirit, these operations 
eame under the moral idea, and ‘life’ meant moral 


life in the favour of God (Iizk 33)-—‘in the way of |! 


righteousness is life’; ‘righteousness delivereth 
from death.’ OT scriptures occupy themselves 
chiefly with the condition of man on this side of 
death, and they teach that whatever principles 
are involved in the relations of nen to God they 
come always to light in this life; death does not 
change these relations; on the contrary, by its 
manner or circumstances it reveals them (Ps 37. 


). 

(3) Now, this conception of life naturally came 
into collision with the fact of death. And OT 
doctrine of immortality, when death is had in 
view, consists of the efforts made by the faith of 
pious men to gain for the idea of life just referred 
to the victory over the fact of death. These 
efforts are of two kinds: one consists of an appeal 
against the fact of death, a demand for immortality 
or not dying, a protest against the fellowship of 
the living man here with God being interrupted, 
or a lofty assurance that it cannot be interrupted. 
It is quite possible that the examples of this may 
have to be referred to particular circumstances, 
when death might be actually threatening; but 
the language used, the demand made for the con- 
tinuance of life, the lofty assurance of faith that 
the relation of the person to God cannot be inter- 
rupted, rise to the expression of principles, and are 
by no means merely the expression of an assurance 
that God would save from death on this particular 
occasion. This is the meaning of Ps 16, ‘I have 
set the Lord always before me ; beeause he isat my 
right hand, I shall not be moved. Thou wilt not 
leave my soul over to Shedl ; thou wilt not let thine 
holy one see the pit.’ What the speaker is assured 
of is deliverance from death. But his assurance 
has an absoluteness in it. It expresses principles. 
In his eestasy of life in God he feels life to he 
eternal. The tie between him and J” is indis- 
soluble. With our more reflecting habits of 
thought this eestasy of faith is hard to conceive. 
To us the fact of death is so inevitable that we 
cannot imagine any one resisting it. We acecpt 
the fact, andl rest on what lies beyond. But the 
resistance of the pious Hebrew was due just to his 
not knowing what lay beyond, and was but a 
mode of making a demand for that which we now 
know to lie beyond. 

The other line of thought was somewhat different ; 
it was not so much a protest against dying, as a 
protest that dying was not death ; it was a denial 
that death was to the saint of God that which the 
popular mind regarded it to be—a separation from 
God and descent into Shedl. The fellowship with 
God had in life, and which was life, would remain 
unbroken in death. This amounted to the faith 
that the godly soul would overleap Shed] and pass 
to God, This appears to be the faith expressed in 
Ps 49 and 73, and in a certain sense in Job 19. 

Before these poetieal passages, which are obscure, 
are briefly looked at, something must be said of 
Sheol and the state of the dead; though, as has 
been said, OT statements about Shed! chiefly re- 
flect the popular sentiments, and have little positive 
yalue. It might be surmised from the strong 
expressions used many times of death in the OT 
that in death existence absolutely canie to an end. 
Thus Ps 1464 ‘lis breath goeth forth, he returneth 
to his earth; in that very day his thoughts perish’ ; 
Ps 39% “Ὁ spare me, that 1 may recover strength, 
before I go hence, and be no more.’ And perhaps 
most strongly of all Job 1478. ‘for a tree hath hope, 
if it be cut down, it will sprout again; but man 
lieth down, and riseth not; till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep’ (cf. 774). Dut these are only the strong 
expressions of despondency and regret over a life 
mournfully soon ended, and that never returns to 
be lived on this earth again. The conception of 
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Sheol is sufficient answer to the apparent doctrine 
which they teach. The word Shed] (Sixy, twice 
written defectively, and usually fem., as nouns of 
place mostly are), is of uncertain derivation. Its 
root has been supposed to be a softened form of 
another root (byw, represented by 5y# the hollow 
hand, Is 4012) signifying perhaps ‘to be hollow,’ in 
which case it would have the same meaning as our 
word ‘hell’ (Germ. Holle); and the name ‘pit’ 
with which it is interchanged in OT (ἄβυσσος in 
NT) might seem to favour this derivation. A cor- 
ἀρῶν α] Assyrian Sudlu (Fried. Del., Jeremias) 
is denied by Jensen. Shedl is the opposite of the 
upper sphere of light and life; it is ‘deep Shedl’ 
(Ps 86% 63°), the region of darkness, ‘a land of 
darkness as darkness itself, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness’ (Job 1077). There 
is no strict topography to be sought for Shed] ; it 
is in great measure the creation of the imagination, 
deep down under the earth or under the waters 
(Job 26°). It is not to be identified with the grave, 
though the grave be often regarded as the mouth 
of it; and it is sometimes represented as a vast 
burying-place (Is 144, Ezk 32%). Shedl is the 
place of departed personalities ; the generations of 
one’s forefathers are there, and he who dies is 
gathered unto his fathers; the tribal divisions of 
one’s race are there, and the dead is gathered unto 
his peoples, and if his descendants have died before 
him, they are there and he goes down to them, 
as Jacob to his son, and David to his child (Gn 37” 
49%, 25 12”). 

(1) The state of those in Shedl.—As death con- 
sists in the withdrawal by God of the spirit of life, 
the source of energy and vital power, the person- 
alities in Shedl are feeble and flaccid. They are 
shades (o°x97 Job 26°, Is 14°). Their abode is called 
‘silence’ (Ps 941"); it is ‘the land of forgetfulness’ 
(Ps 8813); ‘the living know that they must die, the 
dead know not anything’ (Ec 9°); ‘his sons come 
to honour, and he knoweth it not; and they are 
brought low, and he perceiveth it not of them’ 
(Job 147). Lut other passages represent the 
existence of the dead in Shedi as a dreamy re- 
flection of life on earth, in which self-consciousness 
and ability to recognize others still remain—‘ Art 
thou become weak as we; art thou become like 
unto us?’ is the language addressed by the Shades 
to the prince of Babylon when he descends among 
them. (2) There is no distinction of good and evil 
in Sheol.—A1] must go into Shedl, and all alike are 
there (Job 31’). Sheol itself is no place of punish- 
ment nor of reward (Ee 9°), neither 1s it divided into 
compartments having this meaning: ‘To-morrow,’ 
said Samucl to the king whom God had rejected, 
‘to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me’ 
(1 5 2815), ‘The idea of a deeper or darker Sheol in 
any penal sense cannot be verified. ‘The farthest 
recesses of the pit’ into which the prince of Baby- 
lon is thrust in death forms a mere antithesis to 
the ‘farthest recesses of the North,’ the abode of 
the gods, where he aspired to seat himself when 
alive (Is 14"). If the ‘prison’ referred to Is 24% 
be Shedl, incarceration in Shedl, 1,6. death, is re- 
garded as the penal issue of the judgment. And 
the state of the dead being a reflection of life on 
earth, any dishonour done to one on earth, such as 
being deprived of sepulture, may still cleave to 
him when he descends into the Underworld (Is 14, 
Ezk 32). The language of Is 66™¢ ‘their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched,’ refers to 
the bodies of the ungodly, which are cast out upon 


earth, an abhorring to all flesh, and not to the. 


ungodly themselves in Shedl. (3) All connexion 
with the world of the living is broken ojff.—The 
dead can neither return to earth, nor does he know 
anything of the events passing there (Job 79 14”, 
Ee 95. Yet with the strong belief in the existence 


of the persons in Sheol, there was naturally a 
popular superstition that they could be reached. 
This belief gave rise to the necromancy practised 
among the Hebrews, as among most peoples, 
though it is proscribed in the law and ridiculed 
by the prophets (Is 8). The practice probably 
did not repose on any general idea that the dead 
must have a wider knowledge than the living, that 
‘there must be wisdom with great Death,’ but on 
the idea that great personages continued still to be 
in death that which they had been in life. This 
appears to have been the idea of Saul in seeking 
unto Samuel. There is no record of any one 
answering from the dead except Samuel. The 
question whether any connexion was thought to 
exist between the person in Shedl and his body can 
hardly be answered. No such connexion existed 
as to interfere with the passage of the person into 
Shedl, whatever befell the body. The want of 
burial was in itself dishonouring, and the dishonour 
continued to cleave to the person among the dead, 
but it did not, as among some nations, prevent his 
descent to the world of the dead. There are some 
passages which seem to spcak of a sympathetic 
rapport still existing between the body and the 
person in Shedl, but probably they hardly go 
further than to suggest the idea that the body, 
though thrown off, was still part of the man, and 
not mere common unrelated dust. (4) The main 
point is that the relation between the dead person 
and God is cut off. This is what gave death its 
significance to the religious mind. Fellowship 
with God ceases—‘ In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee; in Shed] who shall give thee 
thanks?’ ‘For Shedl cannot praise thee; they 
that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth’ 
(Is 3818), 

The passages relating to the eschatology of the 
individual person are mostly poetical, and they are 
in some points obscure, They arc such passages as 
Ps 16. 17. 22. 37. 49. 73, and many fragments of 
others, and Job. Now, with regard to these pas- 
sages several things must be said: first, they are 
all late, later at all events than the prophetic faith 
of the 8th cent. This faith—belief in the coming 
manifestation of God, in the judgment, and in the 
eternal rest of the people in God’s perfect kingdom 
—was the faith of the writers. Again, all the 
passages repose upon an acknowledged distinction 
among men, the distinction of the righteous and 
the ungodly. This distinction is visible, men are 
differently related to God. But the problem arose 
from the fact that men’s destinies in the world 
were not seen to correspond to this distinction: 
in a moral world morality was not triumphant, in 
the government of the righteous God nghteous- 
ness was not acknowledged. No doubt, the pious 
mind sometimes composed itself by a deeper analysis 
of that wherein true prosperity or felicity lay—the 
portion falling to it, even God Himself, was a pro- 
founder good than all earthly possessions (Is 17. 73). 
Nevertheless, the problem remained and demanded 
solution. The solution was always an eschato- 
logical one, and was just the distinction between 
the righteous and the ungodly truly realizin 
itself. In other words, immortality or eterna 
life is the corollary of religion, as Christ, summing 
up the whole OT teaching, said, God is not the 

od of the dead, but of the living; it might even 
be said to be the corollary of morality—if the 
universe be a moral world there is everlasting life. 
The general position of OT saints, with their faith 
in the advent of God to judge, was very similar 
to that of the early Christians, who looked for the 
speedy coming of Christ. This coming would 
change the world and the Church, but the Church 
would pass living into perfect blessedness ; and, of 
course, individuals would share the change—‘ We 
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shall not all die, but we shall all be changed.’ 
Now, this was very like the feeling of OT saints. 
The individual would share the transition of the 
community, the Day of the Lord would break, and 
the living would enter into fulness of life without 
tasting death. True individualism is little seen in 
OT. It is real to this extent: the individual 
realized keenly his own personal life, and longed 
earnestly to share for himself in the blessings upon 
which the community would enter when God 
appeared to abide for ever among them. He 
longed that he, the living man, should see with 
his people the glory of the Lord revealed, and 
enter with his people into life. It was, perhaps, 
only the prospect of death, or reflection on it, that 
rounded off individualism and revealed its energies. 
The life of the community was perennial, but with 
death before him the individual could not share 
this life, and he sought to forecast his own personal 
destiny. 

Thus there may be two classes of passages: (1) 
aa which, though spoken perhaps by in- 

ividuals, express the hope of the living people, 
and refer to that great change which the Day of 
the Lord shall introduce, and which the individual, 
as part of the people, shall experience without 
tasting death; and (2) passages where the in- 
dividual contemplates death, but expresses the 
assurance that he will not, like the ungodly, fall 
into Shedl, but see life. Ps 37 belongs to the first 
class, and possibly Ps 73, though the phrase ‘take 
me’ might, as in Ps 49, refer to escaping Shedl at 
death. Ps 49 has two peculiarities: first, its open- 
ing verses imply that its teaching on immortality 
is nO more an aspiration, but a firm conviction; 
and secondly, it seems to start from the assumption 
that death is universal. If this be the case, the 
words, ‘God will redeem my soul from Shedl,’ 
must refer to the Psalmist’s hope in death. This 
interpretation may certainly be supported b 
reference to the parable of Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom, which shows that the idea of a blessedness 
of the spirit at death had been reached before the 
time of our Lord. It is enough here to state some 
general principles and give a classification of pas- 
sages; for details the commentaries must be con- 
sulted.* The prophets and saints of the OT were 
not speculative men. They did not reason that the 
soul was immortal from its nature,—this was not the 
kind of immortality in which they were interested, 
—though, for all that appears, the idca that any 
human person should become extinguished or be 
annihilated never occurred to them. They did not 
lay stress in a reflective way on man’s instinctive 
hopes of immortality, though they may be observed 
giving these instinctive desires expression. So far 
as they reasoned, their assurance was based on the 
moral idea—Righteousness is eternal. So far as 
they experienced and felt, their assurance was 
immediate — religion is reciprocal, the conscious- 
ness of God,is God’s giving Himself in the con- 
sciousness. 

It has always been felt strange that the Penta- 
teuch, which gives the constitution of the people of 
God, should be silent on death and immortality, 
or only refer to the popular idea of Shedl. In 
explanation it may be said that the earliest part 
of the Pent. is anterior to the prophets of the 8th 
cent., while the later portions are the reflection of 
the prophetic teaching. Deut. reposes on Isaiah 
and the prophets of the Assyrian age, and the 
Priests’ Code on Ezekiel. The constitution which 


they furnish for Isracl is the embodiment of the - 


prophetic conceptions. Dut the conceptions of the 
prophets are ideal, their pictures of the true 
Israel are pictures of Israel of the future, Israel of 


*See particularly the Anhkang to Studer’s Das Buch Htob, 
Bremen, 1881, 


the perfect and final state; in other words, of 
Israel in what may be called its condition of 
immortality. The legislation seeks to impose this 
ideal on Israel of the present. Of necessity, when 
applied to the conditions of the actual Israel, the 
ideal was imperfectly realized, and was anew pro- 
jected into the future. 
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ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOCRYPHAL AND 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.—We shall treat 
this subject under four heads. 1. The authorities 
for Jewish Eschatology, B.c. 200-A.D. 80. 2. Some 
of the conceptions which gave birth to and con- 
trolled the evolution of later Jewish Eschatology. 
3. Its historical development. 4. Its systematic 
exposition. 

. THE AUTHORITIES. 
2nd cent. B.c.—Sirach. 


τ Ethiopic Enoch 1-36. , 

τὰ Daniel. 

aa Ethiopie Enoch 83-90; 91- 
104. 

- Tobit. 

ω Sibylline Oracles — Pro- 


cemium and 397-818, 
i Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs — Apocalyptic 


Sections. Between B.c. 
140 and A.D. 30. 
Ξ Judith. 
Ist cent. B.c.—Ethiopic Enoch 37-70. 
1 Maccabees. 
Psalms of Solomon. 


$3 ® Maceabees. 
Ist cent. A.D.—DBook of Jubilees. 


" Assumption of Moses, 
- Philo. 

‘i Slavonic Enoch. 

ag Book of Wisdom. 

i 4 Maccabees. 


Composite works writ- 
ten partly before and 
artly after A.D. 70. 
art of the Book of 
Baruch may belong to 
the 2nd cent. B.C. 


Apocalypse of Baruch 
Book of Baruch 

4 Ezra 

Ascension of Isaiah 


Josephus. 


The above authorities vary indefinitely in the 
degree of light they shed on the evolution of 
eschatological thought among the Jews. Thus 
very little help in this direction is to be derived 
from Sirach, the Book of Baruch, Judith, and 
1 Maccabees. It is, in fact, to the pseudonymous 
apocalyptic writings that we are Σ μέρα entirely 
beholden for the materials of which we are in 
quest. These not only supply the missing links 
which unite in orderly development the thought 
of OT to that of NT, but also in not a few cases 
are the only documentary authorities for views 
and doctrines which in later times established 
themselves securely in Christianity or Judaism. 

II. SOME OF THE CONCEPTIONS WHICH GAVE 


| BIRTH TO AND CONTROLLED THE EVOLUTION OF 
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LATER JEWISH ESscCHATOLOGY.—These concep- 
tions were already at work in OT, but were applied 
only sporadically, and in a partially developed 
form. In the later period they gradually attain 
to their full rights. 

1. The cnlarged conception of God as the Creator 
and Moral Governor of all the world, and its con- 
scquenccs.— When once this idea is fully compre- 
hended, the OT conceptiou of Sheol can no longer 
logically exist. And yet these two conflicting 
conceptions did exist side by side for several cen- 
turies. So long as J” was conceived simply as the 
tribal God of Israel, and as one among other 
gods, whose sole concern was the moral well-being 
and prosperity of Ilis people on earth, then Sheol 
was naturally conceived as beyond the sphere of 
His dominion, and so preserved its ancient non- 
moral character. It is not, indeed, till almost 
the Maccabean period that the former concep- 
tion has transformed the latter, and the abode 
of the sliades has become a place of moral retribu- 
tion. 

Another consequence of this enlarged conception 
of God was an enlarged conception of judgment. 
Since God was the Creator and Ruler of all men, 
the idea of a final and world judgment, in which 
the destinies of all should be decided, naturally 
arose. It must be conceded, however, that in 
Judaism this idea was, so far as the Gentiles 
went, always of the most one-sided and inequit- 
able character. In their case, judgment, as a rule, 
meant simply condemnation. At best they were 
spared only to become subject to Israel. 

2. The conception of the individual, and his grow- 
ing clavims.—The doctrine of individual retribution 
was evolved in OT.* It is the direct antithesis of 
the earlier view of the solidarity of the family, 
tribe, ornation. The latter doctrine, which identi- 
fied the responsibilities of the individual with his 
family or nation, naturally led to strange con- 
sequences. Ezekiel (esp. in ch. 18) was the first 
to attack this doctrine in its entirety, and to 
replace it by an equally exaggerated and false 
individualism. As the consequences of sin were 
501} eonfined to this life, the difficulties of this 
conception soon eame to light. According to it 
every misfortune is a divine punishment, and 
every piece of prosperity a special instance of 
God’s favour, The antinomies arising from such 
a view are discussed in Job and Ecclesiastes, and 
its untenableness demonstrated no less certainly 
than that of the doctrine it was intended to 
supersede. As long as the consequences of man’s 
action were regarded as limited to this life, these 
antinomies were incapable of solution, and God’s 
dealings with His righteous servants incapable 
of justification. But notwithstanding the bank- 
ruptey of both these theories, or rather in con- 
sequence of it, the faith and religious thought of 
Israel were set free to attempt a truer and pro- 
founder solution of the problem. On the one 
hand, the faithful servant of J” in due time came 
to be assured that neither here nor hereafter could 
he be separated from the love and presence of 
God; and that for him the ancient Sheol would 
stretch out its arms in vain. On the other, the 
religious thinker of Israel was equally assured 
that since God’s righteousness did not attain to 
its full consequences here, it must do so elsewhere ; 
and thus the doctrine of retribution was carried 
into the after-life, and a personal blessed existence, 
whether of limited or endless duration, whether 
as a member of the Messianic kingdom or a direct 
participant in a blessed immortality, became a 
postulate of religious thought. In due course the 
moralization of the old conception of Sheol was 


effected, not indeed in OT times, but in the sub- | 


5 Of. Gn 1829-83, Ex 3233, Nu 1622, Di 710 2416 etc. 
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sequent centuries, as we find in Apocalyptic 
literature. 

3. The growing transcendence of the Alcssianic 
expectations.—In OT the hopes of Israel were in 
the main confined to this world and to the well-being 
of the nation. Thus they looked for the destruction 
of their national foes, for the purification of their 
people, and the establishment of an earthly king- 
dom of limited or endless duration. The scene of 
this kingdom was to be the earth purged from all 
violence and sin. But in the later period the 
eulf between the present and future begins to 
widen, and this process goes on till the last 
resemblances vanisli, and the present appears a 
moral chaos under the rule of Satan and luis 
angels, and the future is conceived as an unending 
kingdom of blessedness under the immediate sway 
of God or the Messiah. 

Ill. Tue TlsroricAL DEVELOPMENT OF JEWISII 
EscHATOLOGY.—(A) 2nd cent. B.C. 

Sirach.—The eschatology of this book belongs to 
the OT. Hades is tlie place of the shades and the 
region of death (912 14! 16 9110 414 485), There is no 
delight there (1416), no praise of God (121-38), man 
is plunged in an eternal sleep (461% 22!! 30!” 3874), 
Retribution does not follow a nian into the after- 
life (414), but his sins are visited through the evil 
remembrance of [1115 name, and in the misfortunes 
of his children after him (1138 2374-6 4015 4158), As 
regards the future of the nation, the writer looks 
forward to the Messianic kingdom of which Elijah 
is to be the forerunner (48!°), when Israel will 
be delivered from evil (50% 4), the seattered tribes 
restored (334, AV 36%), the heathen nations duly 
punished (327-34, AV 35'8- 1%). He expects also the 
eternal duration of Israel (37%), and likewise of 
David’s line (4714). 

Ethiopic Enoch* 1-36,—This fragmentary writing 
represents the earliest, and at all events the most 
primitive, view of the ‘ last tlings’ in the literature 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. According to this writer, 
retribution inevitably dogs the heels of sin. Thus 
punishment has already befallen sinful angels and 
mien (104-12) in the first world-judgment (10!-*). 
But the final judgmentis yet tocome. Meanwhile 
all who die enter one of the four divisions of Sheol, 
whiere they lave a foretaste of their ultimate bliss 
or woe (22). In due course the final judgment 
comes, ushered in by the resurrection of the 
righteous and the wicked (with the exception of 
one class of the latter, 2912... The resurrection 
seems to be limited to Israel and its progenitors. 
The fallen angels, demons, and men then receive 
their final award (1012 16! 1%). The former are 
plunged into an abyss of fire (=Tartarus, 10" 1 
while thewiecked amongst men are cast into Gehenna, 
and their punishment isa spectacle for the righteous 
(273-8), Then the eternal Messianic kingdom is 
established, with Jerusalem and Palestine for its 
centre (255), God makes His abode with man (25°) 
—there is no Messiah. All the Gentiles become 
righteous and worship God (10). The righteous 
eat of the tree of life, and enjoy patriarchal lives 
(5° 25°) and every material blessing (5’ 10": 11°), 
begetting each 1000 children (10). There is no 
hint as to what becomes of tlie righteous after the 
second death. : 

Observe that (1) justice is done to the claims of 
the righteous nation by the establishment of an 
eternal Messianic kingdom; (2) and likewise to 
those of the righteous individual by his resurrection 
to a long life in this kingdom ; also (3) that Sheol 
has undergone transformation, and become an 
intermediate place of moral retribution for the 
righteous and the wicked for the first time in 
literature ; (4) Gehenna appears as the final place 


* For some treatment of the critical and exegetical questions 


' of this work, the readers should consult the article on this book. 
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of punishment for apostate Jews, and Tartarus for 
the fallen angels; and (5) that the final judgment 
precedes the Messianic kingdom, and is limited to 
Israel. 

Daniel,—The eschatology of this book in some 
respects marks an advance on that of the writer 
just quoted. When the need of the ‘ saints of the 
Most High’ is greatest (77! 12!, in the persecu- 
tion under Antiochus), the Ancient of Days will 
intervene, and His throne of judgment will be set 
up (7°), and the kingdoms of the world will be 
overthrown (7-14), and supreme and everlasting 
dominion given to His saints (7! * 7); and these 
will ‘break in pieces and consume’ (2) all the 
kingdoms of the world, and all ‘ peoples, nations, 
and languages shall serve’ them (7!) ; their ‘ do- 
ininion is an everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass away’ (74). And the righteous who ‘sleep 
ina land of dust* shall awake,’ to share in the 
eternal life and blessedness of this kingdom (1215). 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom—there 
is no Messiah—is established not only through the 
personal intervention of God, but also through the 
active efforts of His saints. The latter feature 
reappears frequently in the later Apocalypses as 
the ‘ period of the sword.’ (2) The resurrection is 
a resurrection of the body, and embraces all Israel. 
(3) The scene of the kingdom is the earth ; for ‘ all 
peoples, nations, and languages’ are its subjects 
(712. (4) The context does not decide whether the 
risen body will possess its natural appetites, as in 
Eth. En. 1-36, but seems to favour this idea, (5) 
‘ Everlasting life’ (127, or rather ‘ eonian life’ "Π 
oy) may mean nothing more than a very long life, 
as in Eth. En. 1-36. (6) Nothing is said as to the 
future abode of the Gentiles. 

Ethiopic Lnoch 83-90 (B.C. 166-161).—The writer 
of this book has advanced considerably beyond the 
naive and sensuous views presented in Eth. En. 
1-36. His views are more spiritual, and closely 
allied to the Daniel Apocalypse, which was written 
afew years earlier. His eschatology is developed 
at greater length than that of Daniel. Like Daniel, 
he regards every people under heaven as being 
under the control of a guardian angel. But this 
view is peculiarly applied in this author. The 
undue severities that have befallen Israel are not 
from God’s hand, but are the doing of the 70 shep- 
herds (2.e. angels) into whose care God had com- 
mitted Israel (8933), But these angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity ; for judgment is at 
hand. When their oppression is sorest, a righteous 
league will be formed (2.e. the Hasidim, 905), and 
in it there will be a family from which will come 
forth Judas the Maccabee (90°46), who will war 
victoriously against all the enemies of Israel. 
While the struggle is still raging, God will appear 
in person, and the earth will swallow the adver- 
saries of the righteous(90), The wicked shepherds 
and the fallen watchers will then be cast into an 
abyss of fire (t.e. Tartarus, 90%), and the apos- 
tates into Gehenna (90°), Then God Himself will 
set up the New Jerusalem (9038. 2"), and the sur- 
viving Gentiles will be converted and serve Israel 
(90), and the dispersion will be brought back, and 
the righteous Israelites will be raised to take part 
in the kingdom (90). When all is accomplished, 
the Messiah will appear (90°), and all will be 
transformed into his likeness. 

Observe (1) the growing consciousness of the 
evils and imperfections of the present world. Thus 
even Israel for a time is ruled by wicked angels. 
This dualism manifests itself also in the picture of 


* This is the natural translation of ἽΠΠΟΝ. For Sheol in 
this sense compare Job 1716. Sheol here seems to preserve its 
OT sense as a place of semi-conscious existelice where moral 
retribution is unknown. Only by waking from this condition 
can man enter on the retribution that is hia due. 
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the fnture kingdom. Then its centre is not the 
earthly Jerusalem, but the New Jerusalem, brought 
down from heaven obviously on the ground of the 
unfitness of the former. Yet the writers of Eth. 
En. 1-36 and Daniel were not conscious of this 
unfitness. (2) As against the two preceding books, 
Eth. En. 1-36 and Daniel, this book teaches the 
resurrection of the righteous only. (3) We have 
here the earliest reference to the Messiah in 
Apocalyptic literature. But he has no real part to 
play in the kingdom, and his introduction seems 
due merely to literary reminiscence. 

Hihiopice Enoch 91-104 (B.C. 134-94),—As we pass 
from the eschatological views of the three preceding 
books to those of the present, we feel conscious we 
are entering into a world of new conceptions. In 
the former books the resurrection and the final 
judgment were the prelude to an everlasting 
Messianic kingdom, but in this these great events 
are relegated to its close. ‘The author acknow- 
ledges that the wicked are seemingly sinning with 
impunity ; but this is not so: their evil deeds are 
recorded every day (1047), and for these they will 
suffer endless retribution in Sheol (991); and froin 
this hell of darkness and of flame, into which their 
souls enter on death, they will never escape (98* 
1047-8), In the eighth week, moreover, the Messianic 
kingdom will be set up, and the righteous will slay 
the wicked with the sword (91) 957 96! ete.). At 
the close of this kingdom in the tenth week the 
final judgment will be held, and the former heaven 
and earth will be destroyed, and a new heaven 
created (91'*!*), Then the righteous dead, wlio 
have hitherto been guarded by angels (100°), will 
be raised (9110 92°), but not in thé body, but as 
spirits only (1034), and they shall joy as the 
angels (1044), and become companions of the 
heavenly hosts (104°), and shine as the stars for 
ever (1042), 

Observe that (1) the dualism we have noticed 
above has already led to its logical results. (2) 
Thus the Messianic kingdom is apparently for the 
first time in literature conceived of as temporary. 
(3)Sheol has for the first time become the equivalent 
of hell (yet see Eth. En. 22). (4) The resurrection 
is for the first time regarded as of the spirit only. 
(5) Even the heavens need to be created anew. 

Tobit.—The eschatology of this book, like that of 
Sirach, belongs to the OT. The same view of the 
after-life prevails (419), It entertains, like the OT, 
high hopes for the nation. Thus Jerusalem and 
the temple will be rebuilt with gold and precious 
stones, the scattered tribes restored, and the 
heathen, forsaking their idols, will worship the 
God of Israel (1320-18 144), 

Sibylline Oracles, Proemium and 3°7-88,—This 
book contains many details concerning the last 
times; but as it belongs to Hellenistic Judaism, it 
is only of secondary interest in this study of Jewish 
Palestinian eschatology. It contains, however, a 
vivid account of the Messianic kingdom, Very 
soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong (395-195). and God will send the Messiah 
from the East, who will put an end to evil war, 
slaying some and fulfilling the promises in behalf 
of others, and le will be guided in all things by 
God. And the temple will be resplendent with 
glory, and the earth teem with fruitfulness (3%*%), 
Then the nations will muster their forces and 
attack Palestine (3°%°-%8); but God will destroy 
them, and their judgment will be accompanied by 
fearful portents (37-87), But Israel will dwell 
safely under the divine protection (9703: 109). and the 
rest of the cities and the islands will be converted, 
and unite with Israel in praising God (8110 161), 
The blessings of the Messianic age are recounted 
3744-754 sof, also 367-380. 619-623, And the kings of 
the earth will be at peace with one another (377), 
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And God will establish a universal kingdom over 
all mankind, with Jerusalem as centre (9.11) and 
the prophets of God will lay down the sword and 
become judges and kings of the earth (31-82), and 
men will bring offerings to the temple from all 
parts of the earth (3777-7), 

Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. — Until a 
critical edition of this composite work is published, 
it is dangerous to quote it as an authority. While 
it contains many sections that appear to be as 
early as B.C. 140, the body of the work seems to 
have been written about the beginning of the 
Christian era. There are, moreover, numerous 
Christian interpolations. Till a critical edition of 
the text and contents is published, it is best not to 
cite it as evidence on the present subject. Its 
evidence, though valuable, is in no respect extra- 
ordinary, or unvouched for elsewhere. 

Judith.—This book is singularly barren in eschat- 
ological thought. Itspeaks of the judgment of 
the heathen (1627), 

(3) Ist cent. B.C. 

Ethiopic Enoch 37-70 (B.C. 94-64).—These chap- 
ters form the well-known ‘ Similitudes,’ the most 
important element in the Book of Enoch. The 
writer’s eschatological views are as follows:—In 
the latter days sin will flourish in the world ; 
sinners will deny the name of the Lord of Spirits 
(38? 412) and of His Anointed (4819) ; and the kings 
and the mighty will oppress the elect of the 
children of God (624). But suddenly the [lead of 
Days will appear, and with’ Him the Son of Man 
(46 8.4 48?) to execute universal judgment. And 
all Israel will be raised from the dead (51' 615), and 
all judgment will be committed to the Son of Man 
(41° 6927), who will possess universal dominion (62°) 
and sit on the throne of God (47° 51%). And he will 
judge all the angels, unfallen and fallen (61° 55’), 
and the righteous and the sinners amongst men 
(627-8), and the kings and the mighty (621) 
63'-4 11), And the fallen angels will be cast into a 
fiery furnace (54°), and the kings and the mighty 
will be tortured in Gehenna by the angels of punish- 
ment (53° 64}. 2), and the remaining sinners and 
godless will be driven from off the face of the 
earth (38° 41? 45°): the Son of Man will slay them 
by the word of his mouth (62°). And heaven] and 
earth will be transformed (45*-5), and the righteous 
will have their mansions therein (39° 417), And 
the Elect One will dwell amongst them (454). And 
they will be clad in garments of life (6215. 16), and 
become angels in heaven (51%), and grow in know- 
ledge and righteousness (58°). 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom is here 
of everlasting duration, but its scene is no longer 
the present earth, as in the literature of the pre- 
ceding century, but a transformed heaven and 
earth. Thus in the process of evolution Messianic 
thought has become more transcendent. (2) The 
Messiah for the first time in Jewish literature is 
represented as a supernatural being and as the 
Judge of men and angels. (3) The hopes of a 
Messiah, which in the 2nd cent. B.C. were practi- 


cally dead, have, owing partly to the circumstances | 


of the time, risen to a new and vigorous life. See 
the review of the Pss. of Solomon, below. (4) 
Several Messianic titles appear in this book for the 
first time in literature: ‘ Christ’ (48! 524), ‘the 
Righteous One’ (382 53°), ‘the Elect One’ (40° 453: 4), 
‘the Son of Man’ (46 * 4 48? ete.). (5) All questions 
affecting the future destinies of the Gentiles are 
ignored, if we regard 50 as an interpolation ; but if 


it belongs to the context, the writer teaches that. 
when the kings and the mighty and the sinners are | 
destroyed, the remaining Gentiles will be saved if | 
God will | 


they repent and forsake their idols. 
have mercy on them, but give them no honour or 


glory. 


1 Maccabces.—This book is entirely wanting in 
eschatological teaching, if we except the writer’s 
expectation of a prophet in 44 14", 

Psalms of Solomon (B.C. 70-40).—Like the Simili- 
tudes, this book is of Pharisaic authorship. They 
a ggg in common a vigorous Messianic hope, 

ut on very divergent lines. In the preceding 
century this hope was practically non-existent. 
So long as Judas and Simon were chiefs of the 
nation, the need of a Messiah was hardly felt. 
But in the first half of the next century it was 
very different. Subject to ruthless oppression, the 
righteous were in sore need of hele. As their 
princes were the leaders in this oppression, they 
were forced to look for divine aid. Thus the 
bold and original thinker to whom we owe the 
Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super- 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and angels. 
But other religious thinkers, returning afresh to the 
study of OT, revived, as in the Psalms of Solomon, 
the expectation of the prophetic Messiah, sprung 
from the house and lineage of David (17%). s the 
hopes of this Messiah are confined to Pss 17. 18, and 
in all the Pss that precede there is not even the 
remotest hint of such hopes, it is reasonable to infer 
a difference of authorship. There are other grounds 
for the same inference, but we cannot deal with 
them here. In recounting, therefore, the eschat- 
ology of Ps.-Sol, we shall first deal with Pss 17. 18. 

Pss 17. 18. The Messiah—specifically so called in 
17% 18° 15 to spring from the lineage of David (17%), 
to be a righteous king (17%), pure from sin (1774). 
He will gather the dispersed tribes together (1775 °°), 
and purify Israel (17° °°), and will suffer no Gentile 
to sojourn amongst them (17*'), nor any iniquity to 
lodge in their midst, nor any that knoweth wicked- 
ness (1739. 3°) ; and all the people will be holy (17%), 
even sons of God (173), But as for the ungodly 
nations, he will destroy them with the word of his 
mouth (1751, ef. 17°), for his weapons will not be 
carnal ; nor will he trust in horse or rider or bow, or 
in silver or gold (1757), but he will overthrow sinners 
by the might of his word (175). And the remain- 
ing Gentiles will become subject to him (173) ®) ; 
and he will have mercy on all the nations that 
come before him in fear (17%), and they will come 
from the ends of the world to see his glory (17*), 
and bring her sons as gifts to Zion (1783). And the 
Messiah will not faint all his days (17 a2), 

Observe that (1) the Messiah 15, however highly 
endowed, a man and nothing more. (2) It follows 
that his kingdom can only be of temporary dura- 
tion. (3) It falls in with both these observations, 
that there is not a hint of the righteous rising from 
the dead to share in it. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the beatitude of 17°, ‘Blessed are they 


| that shall be born in those days to behold the 


blessing of Israel which God shall bring to pass in 
the gathering together of the tribes.’ Thus only 
the surviving righteous share in this temporary 
earthly kingdom. (4) The Gentiles are still merci- 
fully dealt with. Such as have not been hostile to 
Israel are spared and becoine subject. 

Pss 1-16. The bulk of these Pss are silent as to 
the future. They are all absolutely silent as to 
the Messiah. On the other hand, they paint in 
glowing colours the restoration of the tribes (883 
113-9), A Messianic kingdom was therefore prob- 
ably expected—at all events a period of prosperity, 
when God’s help is promised (7°). But beyond 
prophesying vengeance on the hostile nations and 
the sinners, the psalmists do not dwell on this 
period. The real recompense of the righteous is 
not, in their thoughts, bound up with this earthly 
kingdom. The righteous rise not to any kingdom 
of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life (818 13°), 


‘they inherit life in gladness (147), and live in the 
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righteousness of their God (15%). There seems to 
be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
on the other hand, ‘their inheritance is Hades 
(here=hell) and darkness and destruction’ (14°), 
destruction and darkness (151), and into their 
heritage in Hades they enter immediately on 
dying (167), and their iniquities pursue them 
thither (15"), Thus the eschatology of Pss 1-16 
agrees in nearly every point with that of Eth. En. 
91-104, and so calls for no further comment here. 

2 Mlaccabees.—There is no direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom in this book, though it might 
be possible to reason back to it from the expecta- 
tion of the restoration of the tribes (938), There is 
certainly no hint of a Messiah. On the other 
hand, however, the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significant role. Present re- 
tribution follows sin alike in the case of Israel and 
of the Gentiles, but in the case of Israel its purpose 
is corrective, whereas in that of the Gentiles it is 
vindictive (647-5), Though God punish His people, 
He docs not withdraw His mercy from them (63:16 
14), In order to show the certainty of retribu- 
tion in this life, the writer rewrites history, and 
makes individual sinners suffer the penalties which 
he thinks, in strict justice, they ought to have 
suffered : thus compare the final earthly destinies 
of the heathen oppressors, E:piphanes (7}7 95:12) and 
Nicanor (15); and of the Hellenizing Jews, 
Jason (57) and Menelaus (13°). Even the martyrs 
confess their sufferings to be due to sin (71% 53: 58). 
Immediate retribution is a token of God’s goodness 
(613). But our present concern is mainly with re- 
tribution beyond the grave. The rightcous and 
the wicked of Israel enter after death the inter- 
mediate state (Hades), where they have a foretaste 
of their final doom (6%), which takes effect after 
the resurrection. There is to be a resurrection of 
the righteous (7% 1+ 14. 88, 2% 86). nossibly even of all 
Jews (12"-4), The resurrection is to be clearly 
that of the body (7"). Apparently, it is to accom- 
pany the final judgment. Of the heathen there 
will be no resurrection: when they die they enter 
at once on their eternal doom (7). There appears 
to be no blessed future for any of the Gentiles. 

(C) Ist cent. A.D. 

Book of Jubilees.—Like many of the books just 
reviewed, the Book of Jubilecs makes no mention 
of a Messianic king. It sketches, however, in 
vigorous terms, the woes that are to be the prelude 
of the Messianic kingdom, the attacks of the 
heathen powers, and then the gradual introduction 
of the kingdom effected through devotion to and 
observance of the law. Thus the Messianic woes 
are described in 2315. 195. 22 «Calamity follows on 
calamity, and wound on wound, and tribulation on 
tribulation, and evil tidings on evil tidings, and 
illness on illness, and 81] evil judgments such as 
these, one with another, illness and overthrow, 
and snow and frost and ice, and fever, and chills, 
and torpor, famine, and death, and sword, and 
captivity, and all kinds of calamities and pains. 
19. And they will strive one with another, the 
young with the old, and the old with the young, 
the poor with the rich, and the lowly with the 
great, and the beggar with the prince, on account 
of the law and the covenant; for they have for- 
gotten His commandment, and the covenant and 
the feasts, and the months, and the Sabbaths, and 
the jubilees, and all judgments. 22. And a great 
punishment will befall the deeds of this generation 
from the Lord; and he will give them over to the 
sword and to judgment and to captivity, and to be 
plundered and devoured.’ 

And thereupon will ensue the invasion of Pales- 
tine by the Gentiles (237°), ‘And he will wake 
up against them the sinners of the Gentiles, who 
will show them no mercy or grace, and who respect 


the person of none, neither old nor young, nor any 
one, for they are wicked and powerful, so that they 
are more wicked than all the children of men. And 
they will use violence against Israe) and transgres- 
sion against Jacob, and much blood will be shed 
upon the earth, and there will be none to gather it 
andnone to bury. 24. In those days they will ery 
aloud, and call and pray that they may be saved 
from the hand of the sinful Gentiles; but none will 
be saved,’ 

Then Israel will repent (23%), ‘And in those 
days the children will begin to study the laws, and 
to seek the commandments, and to return to the 
paths of righteousness’ (231% 27-89), £16, And in 
that generation the sons will convict their fathers 
and their elders of sin and unrighteousness, and 
the words of their mouth and the great wickednesses 
which they perpetrate, and concerning their forsak- 
ing the covenant which the Lord made between 
them and Him, that they should observe and do all 
His commandments and His ordinances and all His 
laws, without departing either to the right hand 
orthe left. 27. Aud the days of the children of men 
will begin to grow many, and increase from gene- 
ration to generation and day to day, till their days 
draw near to one thousand years, and to a greater 
number of years than (before) were their days. 28. 
Andtherewill be no old man nor one that is not satis- 
fied with his days, for all will be (as) children and 

rouths. 29. And all their days they will complete 

in peace and in joy, and they will live, and there 
will be no Satan nor any evil destroyer; for all 
their days will be days of blessing and healing. 
30. And at that time the Lord will heal His ser- 
vants, and they will rise up and see great peace 
and drive out His adversary, and the righteous will 
see and be thankful, and rejoice with joy for ever 
and ever, and will see all their judgments and all 
their curses on their enemies.’ Finally, when the 
righteous die their spirits will enter into a blessed 
immortality (23%). ‘And their bones will rest in 
the earth and their spirits will have much joy, and 
they will know that it is the Lord who executes 
judgments, and shows mercy to hundreds and 
thousands of all that love Him.’ 

Observe that (1) apparently there is no resurrec- 
tion of tle dead, and that the soul enters at death 
on its final destiny. (2) Sheol has thus become 
hell (943, ‘For though he ascend unto heaven, 
thence will he be brought down; and whithersoever 
he flee on earth, thence will he be dragged forth ; 
and though he hide himself amongst the nations, 
even from thence will he be rooted out; and 
though he descend into Sheol, there also shall his 
condeinnation be great, and there also he will 
have no peace.’ 

Assumption of Moses (A.D. 7-29).—This book is 
closely allied to that of Jubilees in many respects. 
Thus the preparation for the advent of the ‘Theo- 
cratic or Messianic kingdom will be a period of 
repentance (1!8). 1750 years after the death of 
Moses, God will intervene on behalf of Israel (10), 
and the ten tribes will be brought back from 
the captivity.* During this kingdom Israel will 
destroy her natural enemies (10°), and finally be 
exalted to heaven (10°), whence she shall see her 
enemies in Gchenna (10%), 

Observe that (1) there is no Messiah. Indeed 
the author in 10 appears to be really inimical to 
this expectation: ‘The eternal God alone... 
will punish the Gentiles.’ (2) There appears to be 
noresurrection of the body, but of the spirit only 
after the final judgment, similarly as in Eth. En. 
91-104, Pss of Solomon, and Jubilces. (8) 
Gehenna, which originally was the specific place 
of punishment for apostate Jews, has now become 

| the final abode of the wicked generally. 
* See Charles’ Assumption of Moses, pp. 59, 60. 
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Philo (B.C. 25-A.D. 50).—We shall touch only on 


the main points of Philonic eschatology. Philo 
looked forward to the return of the tribes from 
captivity, to the establishment of a Messianic 
kingdom of temporal prosperity, and even to a 
Messiah. The doci classict on this subject are 
De Execrat. ὃ 8-9, and De Pram. et Pen. § 15-20. 
The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic 
kingdom in Philo’s eschatology, though really 
foreign to his system, is strong evidence as to the 
prevalence of these expectations even in Hellenistic 
Judaism. Apparently, he did not look forward to 
a general and final judgment. All entered after 
death into their final abode. The punishment of 
the wicked was for everlasting (De Cherub. § 1); 
even wicked Jews were committed to Tartarus 
(De Execrat. § 6). As matter was incurably evil, 
there could of course be no resurrection of the 
body. Our present life in the body is death (De 
Leg. Alleg. § 1). 

Slavonic Enoch* (A.D. 1-50).—As the earth was 
created in six days, its history, according to this 
book, will be accomplished in 6000 years; and as 
the six days of creation were followed by one of 
rest, so the 6000 years of the world’s history will 
be followed by a rest of 1000 years—the millennium 
or Messianic kingdom, Then time will pass into 
eternity (825. 8853, In this Messianic kingdom 
there is no Messiah. At the close of this kingdom 
the final judgment is held, variously called ‘the 
day of judgment’ (39! 51%), ‘the great day of the 
Lord’ (18°), ‘ the great judgment’ (6215 58° 655 667), 
‘the day of the great judgment’ (504), ‘ the eternal 
judgment’ (71), ‘the great judgment for ever’ (604), 
‘the terrible judgment’ (48%), ‘the immeasurable 
judgment’ (40). But "." to the final judgment 
the souls of the departed are in intermediate places. 
Thus the rebellious angels are confined to the 
second heaven, awaiting in torment the eternal 
judgment (718), The fallen lustful angels are kept 
in durance under the earth (187). Satan, being 
hurled down from heaven, has the air as his habita- 
tion (29%). There is no definite account of the 
intermediate place for men’s souls. The writer 
declares, however, that places have been prepared 
for every human soul (49° 58°), From the latter 
context these appear to constitute the intermediate 
place for human souls. In 32! Adam is sent back 
to this receptacle of souls on his death, and is 
transfcrred from it to paradise in the third heaven 
after the great judgment (42°), Even the souls of 
beasts are preserved till the final judgment, in 
order to testify against the ill-usage of man (588-85). 
On the conclusion of the final judgment the right- 
eous enter paradise as their eternal inheritance and 
final abode (8. 9. 42%5 61% 65!*), The wicked are 
east into liell in the third heaven, where their 
torment will be for everlasting (10. 40! 412 49}? 
61°). ‘There is apparently no resurrection of the 
body—the righteous are clothed with the garments 
of God’s glory (22°, cf. Eth. En. 6916 108!%), The 
seventh heaven is the final abode of Enoch (55? 
677), but this is an exceptional privilege. 

Observe that (1) we have liere the first mention 
of the millennium. (2) There is no resurrection of 
the body; but at the final judgment the souls of 
the righteous, which have in the interval been in 
the intermediate place, are now clothed with God’s 
glory and admitted to paradise. 

Book of Wisdom.—In this Alexandrian work 
there is no Messiah, but there is an expectation of 
the Messianic or Theocratic kingdom, where the 
righteous will judge the nations and have dominion 
(378). There will be no resurrection of the body ; 
for the soul is the proper self: the body is a mere 
burden taken up by the pre-existent soul, but in 


* For further details see Morfill and Oharles’ editio princeps 
of this book; also the art. ENocu (Bk. of Secrets of). 
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due season laid down again. Accordingly, there 
is only an immortality of the soul. The immor- 
tality of the righteous soul and its future blessed- 
ness are set forth in terms remarkable at once for 
their beauty and vigour (3'4 4? 7-10 153), As for 
the wicked, they will be punished with death 
(11 16. 9°4) ; they will be bereft of hope (3"- 18 614); 
the time for repentance is past (5°); they will be 
utterly destroyed (4%), yet not annihilated; for 
they will be subject to pain (41%); and be aware 
of the blessedness of the righteous (51-2). 

Observe that the righteous in Israel are to judge 
the nations. ‘This seems to be a later development 
of the judgment by the sword frequently mentioned 
in previous literature (ci. Dn 24; Eth. En. 91” 
ete.). ‘Thus the judgment of the saints has become 
a forensic one, as that of the Messiah (cf. 1 Co 62). 

4 Maccabees. — This book is ἃ philosophical 
treatise on the supremacy of the reason. The 
writer adopts, so far as possible, the tenets of Stoi- 
cism. He teaches the eternal existence of all souls, 
good and bad, but no resurrection of the body: 
the good will enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven 
(9? 1215 1317 153 175); but the wicked will be tor- 
mented in fire for ever (9? 10"), 

Apocalypse of Baruch* (A.D. 50-80).—Of this 
composite work the six or more independent con- 
stituents may be ranged in three classes when 
treated from the standpoint of their eschatology. 
Thus the Messiah Apocalypses A! A? Α5, ὑ.6, 27- 
30! 36-40 53-74, form the first class. 1, This 
differs from the remaining part of the book in 
being written prior to A.D. 70 and in teaching the 
doctrine of a personal Messiah. The réle of the 
Messiah in A? is entirely a passive one, whereas in 
ΑΞ and A’ he is a warrior who slays the enemies of 
Israel with hisown hand. Inall three Apocalypses 
the Messiah-Kingdom is of temporary duration. 
In A? ‘his principate will stand for ever until the 
world of corruption is at an end’ (40%); in Α3 his 
reign is deseribed as ‘the consummation of that 
which is eorruptible, and the beginning of that 
which is incorruptible’ (747). In A? and A® the 
kingdom is inaugurated with the judgment of the 
sword (397-40? 727%), The Gentiles that had ruled 
or oppressed Israel should be destroyed, but those 
that had not done so should be spared, in order to 
be subject to Israel (72*%). The final judgment 
and the resurrection follow on the close of these 
kingdoms. Of the two remaining classes, the 
second consists of B!, and the third of B? and 9, 
written after A.D. 70. 

ii. In ΠῚ, i.e, 1-91 43-447 45-46% 77-82. 84. 86-87, 
the writer looks forward to the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem (6°), the restoration of tlie exiles (77° 78"), the 
Messianic kingdom, but no Messiah (1° 46° 7713). 
There is no consideration shown for the Gentiles 
(827-7), 

iii. In B%, ἐ.6. 18-25. 307-35. 41-42. 448-18 47-52, 
75-76. 83, the writer has relinquished all hope 
as to the present corruptible world, and fixes his 
regards wholly on the incorruptible world that is to 
be. The world will be renewed (32°), and in this 
renewal, from being transitory and verging to its 
close (4859 8510). it will become undying (51%) and 
everlasting (48°) ; from being a world of corruption 
(403 742 21” ete.), it will become incorruptible and 
invisible (747518). The teaching as to the resurrec- 
tion proceeds on parallel lines. ‘Thus in answer to 
the question, ‘Wilt thou perchance change these 
things (7.6. man’s material body) which have been 
in the world, as also the world?’ (49%), it is shown 
in 50 that the dead will be raised witli their bodies, 
exactly in the same form in which they had been 
committed to the earth, with a view to their re- 
cognition by those who knew them. When this 


* For a fuller treatment of the questions touched upon here 
see Oharles’ Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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recognition is completed, the bodies of the right- 
eous will be transformed, with a view to a spiritual 
existence of unending duration and glory (51): 3. 1.5); 
and they will be made like unto the angels and 
equal to the stars, and changed from beauty into 
loveliness, and from light into the splendour of 
elory (51). They will surpass the angels in ex- 
cellency (51). In 55, ze. 85, there is the same 
despair of a national restoration as in B?, and only 
spiritual blessedness is looked for in the world of 
incorruption (85* δ). 

Observe that (1) in B? Sheol is the intermediate 
abode of the souls of the departed prior to the final 
judgment (23° 4816 527, cf. 56°). This intermediate 
place is one involving certain degrees of happiness 
or torment. For the wicked it is an abode of 
pain (30° 36"), but not to be compared with their 
torments aftcr the final judgment. As for the 
righteous, these are preserved in certain ‘cham- 
bers’ or ‘treasuries’ which are in Sheol (4 Ezr 4%), 
where they enjoy rest and peace and are guarded 
by angels (Eth, En. 100°, 4 Ezr 7%). From these 
they issue forth at the final judgment, to receive 
their everlasting reward (307) (2) From the 
account of the resurrection in 49°-51, it is clear 
that the Pauline teaching in 1 Co 1 655-50 is in some 
respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

Book of Baruch.—In this composite work there 
is little that demands our attention. 1-3° is 
undoubtedly derived from a Hebrew original, and 

ossibly part of 3°-5. It is composed of at 
east three independent writings. As to their 
dates, nothing satisfactory has been yet arrived at. 
It isnoteworthy that in 2117 Hades still possesses its 
OT connotation. The restoration of Jerusalem is 
looked for (413-85) and the return of the exiles (49*-5), 

4 Ezra.—We shall adopt provisionally some of 
the critical results attained by Kabisch on this 
book. Of the five independent writings which 
he discovers in it, two were written prior to 
A.D. 70, and three subsequently. The two former 
he designates respectively as an Ezra Apocalypse 
and aSon-of-Man Vision. (a) The izra Apocalypse 
consists of chapters 4°58 615-2. 28 726-44 803. 612. and 
is largely eschatological. The signs of the last 
times are recounted at great length (5!-!2 618 913-38. §), 
the destruction of Rome (5°), and the advent of the 
Messiah, the Son of God (5° 7%). Certain saints 
will accompany the Messiah (7%), and all the faith- 
ful who have survived the troubles that preceded 
the kingdom will rejoice together with the Messiah 
for 400 years.* Then the Messiah and all men will 
die (739), and in the course of seven days the world 
will return into its primeval silence, even as in 
seven days it was created (7), Then the next 
world will awake and the corruptible will perish 
(72), and all mankind will be raised from the dead 
(7%?) and appear at the last judgment (7). Then 
Paradise (=final abode of the righteous) and 
Gehenna, will be revealed. And the judgment will 
last seven years (7%), 

Observe that besides the general resurrection in 
731. 82 there seems to be a preliminary resurrection 
of some special saints to the Messianic kingdom 
in 7%, but this is doubtful. 

(6) A Son-of-Man Vision.—This writing consists 
of chapter 13, and was probably composed before 
A.D. 70. Many signs will precede the advent of 
the Messiah (1935), who will appear in the clouds of 
heaven (133: 52). and the nations will assemble from 
the four winds of heaven to attack him (13° *), but 


* This number has originated as follows. According to Gn 
1513 Israel was to be oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Now in 


Ps 90 the writer prays: ‘Make us glad according to the days | 


wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have 
seen evil.” From the combination of these two passages it was 
inferred that the Messianic kingdom would last 400 years, as a 
bel-off against the period of oppression in Kyypt. 


the Messiah will destroy them, not with spear 
or weapon of war (13% 38), but ‘ by the law, which is 
like fire’ (13° 4°), And he will restore the ten 
tribes (13%: *”), and preserve the residue of God’s 
people that are in Palestine (135). 

We shall now set forth the eschatological ex- 
pectations which appear in the remaining three 
constituents of this work, which were composed 
between A.D. 70 and 100. (6) The Eagle Vision, 2.c. 
10-12%, Here the destruction of Rome is pre- 
dicted, through the agency of the Messiah sprung 
from the house of David (12%), who will judge its 
people and destroy them (12%). He will save the 
residue of God’s people in Palestine, and he will fill 
them with joy to the end, even the day of judgment 
(1274), (d) An Ezra fragment, ὁὃ.6. 141-1%- 18-27. 36-47, 
Ezra is to be translated and live with the Messiah till 
the times are ended (14°), These times are twelve. 
Of these, ten and a half have already elapsed (1411), 
There seems to be no Messianic kingdom. 

(6) The Apocalypse of Salathiel, ὁ. 6. 3181 41-5! δ180.- 
610 G30-7%5 γάδ 865 018. 1057 1940-48 1 438-35 The world is 
nearly at an end (4%). As it was created, so it 
will be judged by God alone (5°° 68). Very few 
will be saved (747-8! 85.838. Judgment and all things 
relating to it were prepared before the creation of 
the world and of man (779. The day of judgment 
will arrive when the number of the righteous is 
completed (4°%) ; for the sins of earth will not retard 
it, (45°42), In the meantime retribution sets in 
immediately after death (7769 15. 80, 86.95 7435), Qn 
dying, the souls of the righteous will be allowed 
seven days to see what will befall them (71% 101). 
they will be guarded by angels in the ‘chambers’ 
(710. 85. 95.121), They will have the joy of rest in 
seven ways (7%), These chambers form their 
intermediate abode: after the fmal judgment 
elory and transfiguration await them (7%: %). But 
the souls of the wicked will not enter into the 
‘chambers,’ but roam to and fro in torment in 
seven ways (7887 %), After the final judgment 
they will be tormented more grievously still (7%). 
Intercession, though permissible now (71°"*), will 
not be allowed on the day of jndgment (711%), 
All things will then be finally determined (748-1), 
With the final judgment this world closes and the 
next begins (7%): it will be a new creation (1775), 
With its establishment the righteous enter on their 
final reward. They shall be bright as stars (7%) ; 
and, beyond them (7:35), they shall shine as the sun 
and be immortal (7%). Paradise will be their final 
abode (7133). 

Josephus (A.D. 37-101). —Josephus’ interpreta- 
tion of Messianic prophecy as pointing to Ves- 
pasian (BJ vi. vy. 4) must be set down to the 
exigencies of his position with regard to the 
Romans. For it is clear from Ant, Iv. vi. δ that 
he looked forward to a Messianic era. As the 
troubles predicted by Daniel had befallen Israel, 
so likewise would the prosperity (Ané¢. X. xi. 7). 
Apparently, he believed in an intermediate state 
for the righteous. Thus in Ané. XVI. i. 3 it is 
said that ‘souls have an immortal vigour, and that 
under the earth (ὑπὸ χθονός, cf. BJ τι. vili. 14 καθ᾽ 
géov) there will be rewards and punishments, 
accordingly as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life; and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but the former 
will have power to revive and live again.’ Here 
the πολ enter at once into everlasting punish- 
ment. Sheol is here hell. But the righteous rise 
from the intermediate place of happiness and enter 
into other bodies, probably spiritual bodies (BJ τι. 
viii. 14). Such was the Pharisaic doctrine according 
to Josephus. The Essenes believed that a blessed 
immortality awaited the souls of the righteous (BJ 
Il. vili. 11), but that those of the wicked were des- 
tined to a dark, cold region, full of undying torment. 
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The above account of Pharisaic belief which we 
derive from Josephus may be regarded as fairly 
trustworthy ; but that which he gives in BJ 11. 
viii. 5is misleading in a high degree. There he 
describes the soul as a ‘ particle of Divinity’ (θεοῦ 
μοῖρα) Which has taken up its abode in a mortal 
body. After death the souls of the righteous 
‘receive as their lot the most holy place in heaven, 
from whence, in the revolution of ages, they are 
again sent into pure bodies.’ For the souls of 
suicides the darkest place in Hades is reserved. 

IV. SYSTEMATIC EXPOSITION OF JEWISH Ks- 
CHATOLOGY (B.C. 200-A.D. 100).—In the preceding 
section we have given a survey of eschatological 
ideas in the order of their historical attestation, 
and consequently, in large measure, of their actual 
evolution. By presenting the eschatological scheme 
of each writer by itself in that scction, we have 
made it possible for the reader to see the various 
conceptions, such as Sheol, Gehenna, Messiah, 
Resurrection, in their actual organic relations and 
historical environment. In this section, however, 
we shall isolate several of these conceptions, and 
deal briefly with the various forms they assumed 
from B.c. 200 to A.D. 100 in Jewish circles. These 
eonceptions are: the Last Woes, the Messiah, the 
Messianic Kingdom, the Return of the Dispersion, 
the Resurrection, Judgment, Sheol or Hades, 
Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven. 

The Last Woes.—It will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to mention the passages where 
these woes preluding the Messianic kingdom are 
recounted. These are: Dn 12}, Or. Subyll, 37954, 
2 Mac 5% 3, Jubilees 9813. 19. 22, Anoc. Bar 27. 485-41 
7078, 4 Ezr 51-15 618-28 gi-12 1329-31.) For further in- 
formation the reader should consult Drumniond, 
The Jewish Messiah, in loc.; Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 
154-156; Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr. ii. 509 sqq. 
550 sqq. 

The Messiah.—As this subject will be treated 
under the general art. MESSIAH, we shall sketch 
here only its leading phases. 

1, The Messiah—conceived merely as a passive 


though supreme member of the Messianic king- - 


dom. He is so represented in Eth. En. 83-90, 
where his m+ eng is largely otiose, and due 
probably to literary reminiscence. He rules over 
a transfigured Israel, with the Heavenly Jerusalem 
set up as the centre of his kingdom, and his reign 
is apparently for ever. In the Ist cent. of the 
Christian era this conception reappears twice in 
Apoc. Bar 27-30! where his rule is of temporary 
duration, and in 4 Ezr 7* (i.e. in the Ezra Apoc. 
See p. 7475), where he dies after a reign of 400 
years. Jn the second and third cases the Messiah 
appears after the Messianic woes and judgment; 
in the third, simultaneously with the first resur- 
rection. 

ii. The Messiah—conceived as an active warrior, 
who slays his enemies with his own hand. This 
conception is attested in the Or. Szbyli, 3552-660, 
which belongs to the 2nd cent. B.c.; in the Pss. of 
Sol 17% 86 where the Messiah is to be of Davidie 
descent—but this book belongs properly to the 
next division; in Apoc. Bar 36-40; also in 
another independent writing in the same book, 
53-74: 4 Ezr 10-12%, In the last the Messiah is 
of Davidie origin. In all these books save the 
first (ἢ the Messianie kingdom is of temporary 
duration. 

ili. The Messiah—eonceived more loftily as one 
who slays his enemies by the word of his mouth, 
and rules by virtue of his justice, faith, and holi- 
ness (cf. Ps.-Sol 1777 51. 3% % 41), A similar concep- 
tion is found in 4 Ezr 13. In both writings his 
reign is probably of pee τὴ duration. 

iv. The Messiah—conceived as supernatural, as 
eternai Ruler and Judge of mankind (Eth. En. 
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37-70). This conception of the Messiah is logic 
ally in some measure a development of that in the 
third division, and yet it is chronologically ante- 
cedent to it. It is the most sublime conception of 
the Messiah to be found in all Jewish literature 
outside the Canon. For further details see above, 
p. 744%. 

Lhe Messianie Kingdom.—Three views in the 
main prevailed amongst the Jews as to this 
kingdom. i. It was to be of eternal duration. 
11. It was to be of temporary duration. iii. There 
was to be no Messianic kingdom. 

i, The Messianic kingdom was to be of eternal 
duration. 

(a) On earth as it is (Eth. En. 1-36, Dn, O7. 
Sibyll. 3765-783 (2), 

(6) On a transformed earth and in heaven (Eth. 
En. 37-70). As the Messianic kingdom is here 
eternal, it is preceded in Palestinian literature by 
the resurrection and the final judgment. 

ii. The Messianic kingdom was to be of tem- 
porary duration on earth (Eth. En. 91-104, Ps.- 
Sol 17. 18, 2 Mac, Jubilees, Slav. En., Assumption 
of Moses, Book of Wisdom, Apoc. Bar—parts A! 
A? A® Bi,—4 Ezr—all parts but Salathiel Apoc.). 

When the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration, there appears to be no transformation of 
the earth. The resurrection and final judgment 
take place at its elose. The resurrection is all but 
universally a resurrection of the righteous only. 
Hence in inany of these books the wicked are held 
to enter at once into their final abode. Thus 
Hades in these cases becomes Hell. 

iii, No Messianic kingdom expected [4 Mac (?), 
Apoce. Bar (B*), 4 Ezr, Salathiel Apoc.]. 

In these books man does not enter till after the 
last judgment on his final award. After death he 
meets with a foretaste of his final lot in Hades or 
Sheol. 

The Return from the Dispersion.—The promise 
that God would turn again the captivity of Israel 
is frequently made in the OT; also in Sir 334 (AV 
362), To 13%, Eth. En. 57!:? 90%, Or. Sibyll. 
210-18, Bar ὩΣ δῦ 456-87 55-7, Ps,-Sol 11, 2 Mac 2%, 
Apoc, Bar 77° 787 (cf. 84% 8%), 4 Ezr 1313947, 
Targ. Jon. on Jer 33%, and Shemoneh Esreh: ‘ Lift 
up a banner to gather our dispersed, and assemble 
us from the four ends of the earth.’ Yet Rabbi 
Akiba (Sanh. 10%), in the 2nd cent. A.D., denied 
this return. 

The Jtesurrection.— The resurrection is very 
variously conceived. The earliest attested view 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. is that of (a) the resurrection 
of ali Israel (Dn 12'%), About the same period 
the doctrine of (2) the resurrection of the righteous 
only is taught in Eth. En. 83-90. Towards the 
close of the same century another writer looks 
forward, not to a resurrection of the body, but to 
(c) a blessed immortality of the soul or spirit after 
the final judgment (Eth. En. 91-104). These views 
hold the field throughout the next century, and it 
is not till the lst cent. of the Christian era that 
they are in some measure displaced by others. 
These latter, which are developments of the former, 
are: (a) a blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after death. This is one side of the 
larger doctrine of an immediate and final retribu- 
tion after death affecting only the soul or spirit; 
(6) a general resurrection of all mankind preceding 
the final judgment. 

(a) The resurrection of all Israel [Eth. En. 1-36 
(see 22), Dn 191-83, Eth. En. 37-70 (see 51, etc), 
2 Mac 77-11-14 ete, 12%-4, Apoc. Bar (122) (see 24. 
30? 50. 51)]. 

In 2 Mac 12-4 the possibility of a moral change 
taking place in Sheol seems to be implied. 

(6) The resurrection of the righteous only [Eth. 
En. 83-90 (see 90**)]. 
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In this book the righteous have no concern in 
the last judgment, and do not rise till it is over. 

(c) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after the final judgment [Eth. En. 91-104 
(see 103% 4 9110 923 10474), Assumption of Moses 
(see 10°), Slav. En. (?), Eth. En. 108 (?)). 

(α) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous immediately after death [Jubilees (see 
23), Philo, Book of Wisdom (see 3)-4 4%7  ete.), 
4 Mac (see 597 98 131” ete.)], Essene doctrine accord- 
ing to Josephus, BJ 11. viii. 11. 

Observe the expression in 4 Mac 13” θανόντας 
ἡμᾶς ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ ᾿Ισαὰκ καὶ ᾿Ιακὼβ ὑποδέξονται (cf. 
Lk 1622). 

(6) Resurrection of all mankind [Apoc. Bar 307° 
50-51, 4 Ezr (Ezra Apoc. See 7% %7), Test. XII. 
Patr., Benj. 10]. 

Judgment.—Judgment is variously conceived, 
either as retribution which takes effect from day 
to day, or at great crises in national history, or as 
retribution which is universal and final. ‘The last 
may take place either at the beginning or the 
close of the Messianic kingdom. In Apocalyptic 
literature little attention is paid to the first 
division. A most emphatic presentation of the 
doctrine of retribution in this life pervades 2 Mac 
and Jubilees. We shall here, however, confine our 
attention to judgment as conneeted with the con- 
summation of the world. Now, in the last times 
there were generally two stages in this judgment. 
The former was executed by human agents,—the 
saints of Israel or these led by the Messiah,— 
and may be designated as the judgment by the 
sword, or, better, the Messianic judgment; the 
latter was administered by God or, in one instanee 
only, by the Messiah, and constitutes in reality 
the final judgment. 

(a) The Messianic Judgment. —This judgment 
(1.) may be realistically conceived as involving the 
destruction of the wicked by the personal prowess 
of the Messiah or the saints; or (ii.) it may be 
forensically conceived: the word of the Mes:siah or 
of the saints judges or destroys the wicked. The 
latter form of judgment is obviously a develop- 
ment of the former, but the two are not always 
kept apart. 

i. The Messianic judgment realistically con- 
ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah [Ps.-Sol 17. 18 (?), 
Apoe. Bar 39. 40. 72. 73, 4 Ezr 1232-54), 

(8) Executed by the saints (Dn 2“, Eth. En. 
9019 9112 061 982, Or. Sibyll. 3”, Jubilees, Assump- 
tion of Moses 10°). 

ii. The Messianic judgment forensically con- 
ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah (Ps.-Sol 17. 18, 
4 Ezr 1338. 32-50), 

(8) Iuxecuted by the saints (Book of Wisdom 33, 
ef. 1 Co 69). 

(6) Lhe final Judgment.—This judgement is al- 
ways administered by God save in Eth. En. 37-70, 
where it is committed to the Messiah, the Son of 
Man. This judgment takes place either at the 
beginning of the Messianie kingdom or, where this 
kingdom is of temporary duration, at its close; or, 
where no such kingdom is expected, simply at the 
end of this world (see section above on The Messianic 
Kingdom, p. 748°). 

As to Sheol, Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven, see the 
separate articles. 

LiITERATURE.—The Jewish eschatology of our period has been 
greatly neglected in the past. This has been due partly to the 
ignorance of Christian scholars, and partly to the deliberate 
ignoring by Jewish scholars of the chief sources of information 
on this subject, t.e. the Apocalyptic books. ‘To Liicke, Hilgen- 
feld, and Drummond belongs, in large measure, the merit of 
emphasizing the importance of this literature. Draummond’s 
work, The Jewish Messiah, ig a splendid contribution to our 


knowledge of Jewish thought, though much of it is no longer 
abreast of our knowledge of thiasubject. Schwally’s Das Leben 
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nach dem Tode is very stimulating on this period, though fre- 
quently misleading. The reader may consult also Salmond’ 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, and Stanton’s The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah, where they deal with our subject. 

Abundant information, and copious, though undiscriminating, 
references to authorities will be found in Schiirer, AJP mu. ἢ, 
126-187. Marti also (Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion, 
pp. 270-310) is well worth consulting. 

The present writer hopes to edit, towards the close of next 
year (1898), a critical work on Jewish Eschatology from the 
earliest OT times down to a.p. 100, R. H. CHARLES. 


ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
—The eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
in the first instance to that of the OT. The 
Heb. Seriptures do not contain anything like a 
definite or complete doctrine of the things of the 
end. They are the records, however, of an im- 
portant contribution to the faith in a future life, 
and that contribution was an ever-enlarging one. 
It had its reason in the two fundamental articles 
of Israel’s faith—the doctrine of one God : a living, 
personal, righteous, gracious God, who made Him- 
self known to His people and entered into fellow- 
ship with them; and the doctrine of Man as a 
creature different in origin and in end from other 
creatures, the bearer of God’s image, made for 
communion with God, and for life in that com- 
munion. These great truths, unfolding their 
meaning more and more, and acting on the popular 
conceptions of Death and the Hereafter which 
Israel had in common with the Babylonians and 
other nations, led by steps of gradual advance to a 
clearer, more determinate, and more moral concep- 
tion of existence beyond the grave. The experi- 
ences and intuitions of saints, the visions and 
forecasts and inferences of faith, seen in the 
poetical books, combined with thoughts and words 
of sublime suggestion occasionally found in the 
historical books, and with the more definite teach- 
ing of the prophets, to further this enlargement of 
belief and the march towards a definite doctrine. 
So the popular ideas of a dark Sheol with a chill 
attenuated existence in its sunless deeps gave way 
to higher views; the thought of the lot of the 
individual disentangled itself from that of the 
destiny of the community; the belief in a moral 
order with judicial awards following men into the 
other world took shape and became increasingly 
distinet ; and at last the faith and the teaching of 
the OT rose to the great hope of a resurrection to 
life. This eschatology of the OT, which grew 
from less to more in the course of Israel’s history, 
remained nevertheless incomplete at its highest, 
and pointed to something beyond itself. The 
eschatology of the NT became its heir, passing 
beyond its limits and carrying its principles to 
their issues. 

But the eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
also, though in another way, to the popular faith 
of the Jews of its time, and to certain develop- 
ments of thought and belief which had taken 
place in the period following that which produced 
the last of the OT books. These developments 
were considerable. We gather what they were 
from the literature of Judaism which has de- 
scended to us, the Apoer. of the OT, to some 
extent the Rabbinical books, and most particularly 
the pseudepigraphie and apocalyptic writings. 
This literature furnishes the key to much in the 
NT doctrine of the Last Things. It shows in what 
way the OT faith was retained and enlarged in 
harmony with its essential principles; in what 
way also it was materialized and subjected to 
changes which were not consistent with its true 
spirit; in what directions belief became more 
positive ; and in what respects it became fanciful, 
speculative, grotesque ; how certain OT terms and 
ideas were modified in sense and application, and 
in what measure new terms and ideas were intro- 
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duced. The eschatology of the NT bears the 
impress of these things. It cannot be understood 
apart from them. From much that emerged in 
this intervening period it stands aloof. Other 
things in this development, which were consistent 
with the principles of the OT revelation, are 
reflected in it, purified of the gross, exaggerated, 
and unspiritual elements which mixed themselves 
with them. 

The eschatology of the NT is not given in 
systematic form, neither is it expressed in the 
precise and measured language of metaphysics or 
theology. It appears in the shape of a number of 
ideas which are common to the NT books, but 
which are presented in different aspects and eon- 
nexions by the several writers. It is given in 
occasional form, in Christ’s words, the discourses 
in the Bk. of Acts, the records of evangelists, the 
Epistles of apostles, on the promptings of circum- 
stances which from time to time called forth 
declarations in speech or in writing on the matters 
of the end. It is not given in the terms of the 
schools nor with a view to speculative interests, 
but always for the purposes of life and practice, 
and in the language of the people. It makes free 
usc of the figurative, parabolic, imaginative 
phraseology in which the Eastern mind naturally 
expresses itself. It never claims to give an ex- 
haustive disclosure or a constructive account of the 
Last Things. The message of the NT also being 
distinctively a message of hope, the eschatology 
is occupied mainly with the issues of the kingdom 
of God and the destiny of the righteous. It says 
less of the graver issues of the future of the un- 
righteous. 

The escliatology of the NT being conveyed in 
this occasional and discontinuous form, we may 
best understand it by following out the great 
ideas as they appear first in one and then in 
another of the main groups of writings. The 
fundamental question is that of Christ’s own 
mind on the subject. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to deal with the eschatology jirsé as it 
appears in Christ’s own words reported in the 
Gospels, and tiem as it is found in the teaching of 
the several divisions of the NT writings. It will 
thus be seen whether or how far the NT has a 
consistent doctrine of the Last Things. 

I. CuRist’s ESCHATOLOGY.—There are questions 
of criticism to which regard must be had in study- 
ing the eschatology of the NT. In the case of our 
Lord’s teaching there is the debated question of 
what is primitive and what is secondary in the 
records of His words, with the various tests pro- 
posed for distinguishing between the one and the 
other. It is impossible to enter at length into 
these things here. It is enough to say that the 
substance of Christ’s teaching will be found to be 
the same whichever of the leading theories of the 
construction of the Gospels is followed. Its main 
points belong to the large stream of narrative and 
discourse which is common to the first three 
Gospels, and in which the most primitive tradition 
is probably preserved. ‘There is also the question 
of the relation in which the report of Christ’s 
words given in the Fourth Gospel stands to that 
contained in the Synoptists. Of this it must 
sulfice to say that the difference in the form is a 
reason for taking the two accounts separately ; 
from which, however, it does not follow that there 
is an essential difference between them. 

In the Synoptic Gospels the eschatology centres 
in the great idea of the KinGpom oF Gop (which 
gee). Chirist’s whole disclosure of the Future has 
its point of issue in this doctrine of the Divine 
kingdom and its consummation. In this His 
teaching connects itself with the large ideas of the 
OT, carrying them further and fulfilling them. | 


As the OT, too, in its conceptions of the future 
knew nothing of the philosophy of the subject and 
furnished no ρθε statement, but followed the 
logic of experience and the heart, giving no dogina 
of immortality, but the expression of a living 
fellowship with God which involved the continu- 
ance of life; so Christ’s teaching les apart from 
all theoretic questions, all speculative discussions, 
all that is of curious interest, and deals with 
practical relations and broad moral issues. It 
offers uo proof of the reality of a future existence, 
but ἕω το it, and speaks of life as man’s 
destiny. 4t unfolds the course of the Divine 
kingdom which had been the object of OT faith and 
the centre of OT hope. It presents that kingdom 
as a thing of the actual present, brought to men 
in and by the Teacher Himself, but also as a thing 
of the future which looks through all historical ful- 
filments to a completer realization,—a thing, too, 
of gradual, unobtrusive growth, yet destined to 
be finally established by a great conclusive event. 
Christ’s whole teaching on the subject of the Last 
Things, as regards the Church, the world, and the 
individual, is connected with this lofty OT idea 
of a new order in which God shall be confessed to 
be Sovereign, and has regard to it in its primary 
deliverances. 

Among these deliverances a large place is given 
to the promise of His own Feturn. In the ΟἹ the 
consummation of the Divine kingdom was to be 
brought about by a descent of God to earth, and 
in certain prophecies it was further connected with 
the coming of an ideal King, the agent of J’ in the 
fulfilment of His purpose. So Christ connects the 
completion of the kingdom with a decisive occur- 
rence, the great event of His own Parousia (Mt 
243. 37. 99) The time of this new interposition is 
not declared, it is not known even to the Son 
(Mt 245° RV, Mk 13% RV). But it is to come 
when the times are ripe for it, and there are 
prelusive tokens of it. This event of His coming 
is the burden of the great eschatological discourse 
in Mt 24. 25, in which there are problems both for 
criticism and for interpretation. In that discourse 
two distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world, seem to be spoken 
of as coincident and asnear. This is in accordance 
with the nature of biblical prophecy as it is seen 
in the OT, which brings together in prophetic per- 
spective or ‘timeless sequence’ events which were 
widely separated in actual occurrence (Is 8. 9, 
Zeph, Ob). It does not require for its explanation 
the affirmation of mistake on Christ’s part (Strauss, 
Renan, Keim, Weizsiicker, 5. Davidson, etc.), the 
supposition of misunderstanding or misreporting 
on the part of the evangelists (Baur, Colani, De 
Wette, Holtzmann, etc.), the limitation of the 
whole declaration to the single catastrophe of the 
fall of Jerusalem and the Jewish state (J. S. 
Russell, ete.), the theory of a double coming, or 
the hypothesis either of a Jewish (Weizsiicker) or 
of a Jewish-Christian (Colani, Keim, Pfleiderer, 
Wendt, Weiflenbach, Vischer, ete.) apocalypse 
in the discourse. Nor is this form of statement 
confined to this particular section of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Sayings of similar import are given else- 
where (Mk 13, Lk 2157, Mt 10% 16% 78; ef. also 
Mk 888. 91, Lk 9536. 27), In these Gospels, too, the 
Return appears to be an objective event, the ex- 
pression given to it being such as goes beyond any 
figurative description simply of the final victory 
of principles or the supersession of old forms of 
religion. In the Fourth Gospel the case is some- 
what different. It is the coming of the Spirit that 
chiefly appears there, and that in such measure as 
to suggest to many that only a dynamical coming 
is in view (Neander, Godet, etc.). Yet a distinc- 
tion is observed between the coming of the Spirit 
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and Christ’s coming, and there are passages in 
which the idea seems to be the same as that of the 
Synoptie records (14? 21”, cf. 1 Jn 2°). The first 
point, therefore, in Christ’s teaching on the subject 
of the future is the announcement of the objective 
event of His own Return. But His declarations 
on this Parousia know nothing of the minute and 
fantastic inventions of Jewish theology, as seen in 
the Book of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Sibylline Oracles, and similar products of Jewish 
thought, with their elaborate machinery of signs 
and portents and mystie numbers, their extrava- 
gant chronologies, their grotesque descriptions of 
the literal re-settlement of the Jews in their own 
land, their many eccentricities and ineptitudes. 
They know as little of those Chiliastie conceptions 
of the future, those curious caleulations of the 
duration of Messiah’s kingdom, those puerile ideas 
of the erection of a new Jerusalem on the ruins of 
the old, which took hold of the Jewish mind before 
Christian times, and, entering into Christian 
thought, gave shape to the doctrine of a millennial 
reign of Christ on earth which was to end in a 
great apostasy and to herald the consummation. 
With this doctrine of the second advent is 
associated the doctrine of a Final Judgment. This 
judgment is presented as the object of the coming, 
and it occupies a place of like prominence in 
Christ’s teaching. It is expressed in various of 
His sayings, but at greatest length in the eschato- 
logical discourse in the First Gospel. According 
to the consentient teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels, it is a judgment at the end of the world, 
a judgment of individuals (Mt 221-14 ete.), a judg- 
ment of universal scope (Mt 135-42 47-50 1627 2581 
etc.), and a judgment in which Christ, the Son 
of Man, is Himself to be the Judge (Mt 25* etc.). 
In the Fourth Gospel the judgment appears for 
the most part under another aspect. In that 
Gospel the emphasis is laid upon a judgment 
which is present and subjective, fulfilling itself in 
a probation of character and a self-verdict which 
proceed now (317-18 1247-48), But this subjective 
judgment of the present in life and conscience is 
not inconsistent with an objective judgment of the 
future. And the latter is not strange to the 
Fourth Gospel. The Johannine phrase ‘the last 
day’ (1248) points to it, and it is contained in such 
words as those in 557. 78 (ef, 1 Jn 2538 4117 in which 
Johannine writing the judgment is connected, as 
in the Synoptists, with Christ’s coming). The 
doctrine of a final judgment so declarcd by Christ 
stands in intimate relation to certain leading ideas 
of the OT, completing these and giving them cer- 
tainty. The Heb. Scriptures, penetrated through 
and through by the idea of a Divine retribution, 
have a large doctrine of judgment, a judg- 
ment for Israel, more frequently a judgment 
for the nations or a world-judgment. But for 
the most part it is a world-judgment which has 
its scene in this world, a triumph of the king- 
dom of God in the form of an overthrow of its 
living adversaries on earth. And in this J” Him- 
self is the Judge. In certain prophecies (Is 9. 11, 
Mic 5, Jer 23. 33. 34. 36, Ezk 34. 37, Zec 9-11) the 
triumph of the kingdom of God is connected with 
the advent of a great Davidie King, and Messiah 
appears as the agent of J”. But in the OT the 
final arbitrament of men’s lives is not committed 
to the Messiah or the ideal King, as in Christ’s 
teaching it is given to the Son of Man. Further, 
while the foundations of the doctrine of a final 
universal and individual judgment are laid in the 
OT ideas of the righteousness of God, His cove- 
nant relations with Israel, and His sovercignty over 
the nations, the conception of a judgment after 
death does not take distinct and delinite form till 
near the close of the OT. Even when the idea of 


an individual judgment at the end of things 
appears, the subjects of the judgment seem to be 
limited to those of Israel. Christ’s doctrine has 
also its relations to the ideas of the non-canonical 
literature. In the representative books of Judaism 
the doctrine of a judgment bulks largely, and is 
taught with much novel and peculiar detail. It 
has also different forms. In certain books (e.g. the 
Book of Enoch 90", the Assumption of Moses 
3. 4, ete.) the OT idea of a destruction of living 
enemies of J”s kingdom here on earth survives. 
In many cases, though not in all, the Messiah is 
the agent of Ged in this judgment ; and the judg- 
ment is placed usually at the beginning of His 
reign, but soinetimes (where a limited duration is 
ascribed to that reign) at its close. In other 
books, however, and especially in the Book of 
Enoch, this passes over into the idea of a final 
judgment, in the forensic sense, occurring after 
death, extending to all men and to angels as well. 
In these books, too, God is the Judge and Messiah 
His instrument. Only in the later section of the 
Look of Knoch does the Messiah appear in any 
certain and definite form as the Judge at the last 
day. Christ’s doctrine of a universal, individual 
judgment at the end of things, in which judgment 
He Himself is Arbiter of huinan destinies, carried 
the OT conception to its proper issue, while it 
gave a new certainty, consistency, and spirituality 
to the developed ideas which had arisen in Judaism 
in the period following the last of the Jewish 
prophets, 

In conjunction with these doctrines of the 
Parousia and the Judgment, the doctrine of a 
fesurrection has an essential place in Chirist’s 
eschatological teaching. The doctrine of a resur- 
rection from the dead is implied in the doctrine of 
a final universal judgment at the end of things. 
It lies also in the great principles of OT. The 
Psalmists and the Prophets have their visions of a 
limitation of the power of death, a destruction of 
death, a deliverance from Sheol, a life superior to 
death; and, in the progress of the prophetic teach- 
ing, the faith in a resurrection of the dead rises 
gradually into distinctness. It appears first as a 
belief in the re-animation of the dead nation, and 
at last in Isaiah (26?%) and Daniel as a belief in the 
return of deceased individuals to life. In the final 
utterance of OT on the subject (Dn 12?) this 
enlargement of the idea appears to have its occasion 
in the question regarding the fate of departed 
members of Israel—whether there is reward for 
the faithful among these, whether there is penalty 
for the unfaithful. But OT does not seem to go 
beyond the case of Israel. It tarries with the 
announcement that Israel’s dead, true and false, 
shall come forth from the dust of earth to receive the 
awards of their truth or falschood. In the period 
between this and the Christian era the belief passed 
through various fortuncs. It did not become the 
universal faith of the Jewish people. In some of 
the non-canonical books the old idea of Sheol con- 
tinues (Sir 1731. 413, Dar 2}, In some the hope 
appears to be that of an incorporeal immortality 
(Wis 255 3!-4 413-15 158 4 Mac 14° 16” 187). But in 
others the belief in a resurrection is seen in more 
or less definite form (Enoch 912° 92%, Ps.-Sol 
3/6 13° ete., most distinctly and most frequently 
in 2 Mae, e.g. 75. ***; cf. also Sibyll. Oracles 1*° 
O74. 275 428.229 Anoc. Bar 30!5 50! 516, 2 Es 7%), 
rejected by the Sadducees, it becaine the belief of 
the Pharisees and the majority of the Jewish 
people. It had become, too, a belief in the 
resurrection of the unjust as well as the just, 
although in certain cases the limited belief in a 
rising only of the righteous seems to have per- 
sisted (Ps.-Sol 3 14° ete.). Opinion varied to 
some extent as to the object of the resurrection, 
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whether it was for judgment or for participation 
in the glories of Messiah’s kingdom, and as to its 
time, whether it was to be immediately before 
Messiah’s era or at its close (cf. on the one hand 
Enoch 51, on the other Apoc. Bar and 2 Es). The 
doctrine, then, which had its roots in the great 
principles of the OT touching J/ife, the nature of 
man, and his relation to God; which in the OT had 
srown gradually in magnitude and in definiteness ; 
which also in Judaism had undergone changes in 
part natural and consistent, in part forced and in- 
harmonious, forms an integral part of Christ’s 
eschatological teaching. It is given in discourses 
which belong to the triple tradition in the Synop- 
tic records (Mt 22°33, Mk 198-27. Lk 2077-4), It 
is implied in utterances reflecting current Jewish 
opinion (Mt 84, Lk 13%-*). It is presupposed 
where it is not affirmed in terms (e.g. in Mt 94, 
25). It is stated in its essential relations to the 
great principles of the OT, and is relieved of the 
extravagances, the crndities, and the literalities 
with which it had become associated in Jewish 
speculation and Jewish popular thonght. It is 
the doctrine of a real bodily resurrection, far 
removed from Hellenic or Essene ideas of a bare 
immortality of soul, affirming in harmony with 
the O'T view of man’s relation to God (Mt 2231-32, 
Mk 127627, Lk 9057. 38) a continuance of life for 
man in his entire self. In this the Synoptic 
records and the Fourth Gospel agree. In the 
latter, it is true, the fact of the resurrection is 
presented mainly in its spiritual aspects and its 
immediate relations. Some of Christ’s largest 
words on the subject go beyond the idea of the 
resurrection at the last day (117)-**); and others, 
if they stood alone, might perhaps be taken as 
strong descriptions of a spiritual renovation only 
(5°5- 26), But in the Johannine record there are 
also words too definite to admit of being limited 
to the expression of a purely spiritual resurrection 
(538. 29), Christ’s doctrine, further, is the doctrine 
of a wniversal resurrection. Certain passages in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 22°, Mk 1357, Lk 2036-87, 
Mt 2451, Lk 1414), indeed, have been supposed to 
imply that Christ tanght only a resurrection of 
the righteous. 
different implication (Mt δ59. 89. 107), The ‘resur- 
rection of the just’ (Lk 1414) suggests its own 
antithesis. The Fourth Gospel, too, declares a 
‘resurrection unto condemnation’ as well as a 
‘resurrection unto life,’ and in speaking of the 
re-awakening of the dead uses terms too large for 
the limited view. This resnrrection, which extends 
to just and unjust, is further referred to the last 
day. In Christ’s own words there is no statement, 
of a separation of the resurrection of the unrighteous 
from that of the righteous as if they were events 
belonging to different times. 

In contrast with the fulness and explicitness of 
Christ’s declarations on the Parousia, the Judeg- 
ment, and the Resurrection, is the reserve of His 
teaching on the subject of the Intermediate State. 
This is the more remarkable in view of the position 
given to that topic in the theology and the 
popular thought of the Jews of the time. The 
OT idea of Sheol, originally that of an under- 
world forming the final abode of men, in course 
of time passed through changes which are indi- 
cated to some extent in the canonical books 
themselves, but which took larger effect at a 
later period, and are known to us from the non- 
canonical literature. These changes followed 
different directions, and various ideas of Sheol 
continued to prevail. In part the old conception 
survived, with some modification (e.g. Sir 1778-3° 
41-4, Bar 2", To 3% 137, 1 Mac 2% 149°); in part 
the term came to denote a place of relative retribu- 
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etc.). Most particularly in the Apocalyptic books 
it is found to have assumed the sense of an inter- 
mediate state with relative rewards and penalties 
(Enoch 1013 22. 100° 103’; οἵ, Jubilees 5°43 748 
Qo" 2.457. OKs 775. ὃ Anoo. Bat 52'*). Jewish 
thought seems thus to have occupied itself largely 
with the idea of the period between death and 
judgment, and with the conditions and the possi- 
bilities of an intermediate state. Of all this there 
is little or no recognition in Christ’s words. He 
uses, it is true, the word Hades, the Greek equiva- 
lent to the Heb. Sheol, thrice. But in two of these 
cases the application is obviously metaphorical 
(Mt 11°? 1618); and in the third (Lk 1628) the term 
forms part of the imagery of a parable intended to 
teach the broad moral lesson of the penalty of a 
selfish life, the retribution that pursues it and 
changes its conditions in the other world. In the 
same parable He uses the term Abraham’s bosom 
(Lk 1032), but in a connexion that does not suggest 
a definite doctrinal intention. He also uses the 
term Paradise, a term with which various and 
uncertain ideas had been associated in Jewish 
thought. But He uses it only once (Lk 293), and 
in a large and general sense, as a word of hope and 
comfort; in which sense also He uses the word 
sleep,—not to inculeate the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state as a space of unconsciousness, or as 
a place for the detention, the recompense, or the 
purification of souls. Some of His words appear 
to point rather to the hope of an immediate entrance 
of the just dead into the Father’s house and the 
Father’s glory (Jn 14%3 17%). But in general His 
attitude to the question of the condition between 
death and judgment is one of reserve, and His 
words convey nothing approaching to a doctrine 
of the intermediate state. 

It is otherwise with the question of what follows 
the resurrection and the judgment. ‘The escha- 
tology of NT as it is given by Christ Himself has 
a pronounced doctrine of the AZoral Issucs of life. 
It speaks largely and distinctly of final reward for 
the good, and final penalty for the evil. These 
are expressed by a great variety of suggestive 
terms. The recompense of the righteous is 
described as an inheritance, entrance into the 
kingdom, treasure in lleaven, an existence like 
the angelic, a place prepared, the Father’s house, 
the joy of the Lord, life, eternal life, and the like ; 
and there is no intimation that the reward is 
capable of change, that the condition is a termin- 
το one. Theretribution of the wicked is described 
as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, the undying worm, the quench- 
less fire, exelusion from the kingdom, eternal 
punishment, and the like. Different measures of 
reward and of penalty are intimated, according to 
different degrees of merit and demerit (Lk 12% 4), 
In Christ’s own words there is no certain declara- 
tion of the terminableness of the penalty of the 
finally impenitent, no indication either of an 
intermediate purgatorial process or of an ultimate 
universal restoration. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
and in the groundwork of their narrative, the term 
Gehenna, Hell, is applied to the future condition 
of the lost (Mt 52 % 89 108 189 9310. 88. Mx 943. 45. 47, 
Lk 125). This term, though in the later Judaism 
it had at times the sense of an intermediate con- 
dition, whether as a temporary purgatory or as a 
place of punishment, appears to have been in the 
earlier Judaism and in our Lord’s time a term for 
the retributive state after judgment (cf. e.g. Enoch 
272% 90-26 etce., which are probably its first occur- 
rences in this sense; cf. also 2 Es 6'* 7%*), The 
question whether Christ teaches the permanence of 
the penal condition resulting from the judgment 
is variously answered. Certain of His sayings are 
taken to point to a terminable penalty. ‘These, 
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however, are few in number, and appear either to 
be irrelevant (e.g. Lk 1917. 48. where the question is, 
not the duration of the judicial awards, but their 
adjustment to different degrees of wrong), or to 
suggest the opposite conclusion (6.9. Mt 5° 7%, Lk 
12°86, where the idea seems to be that of a liability 
that cannot be discharged, and a justice that is in- 
exorable ; Mt 129-32) Mik 375%, Lk 12”, where the 
terms appear to be exclusive terms, expressing the 
irremediableness of the condition, the fact that there 
ean be no forgiveness at any period for the sin in 
question), It is urged, too, but on grounds open 
to ehallenge, that the distinetive terins ‘eternal’ 
(αἰώνιο5) and ‘punishinent’ (κόλασι5) may have in 
this connexion other than their usual and obvious 
applications, But, on the other hand, the finality 
of destiny appears to be expresscd unmistakably 
and in many different forms—in the words with 
whieh at the close of the great eschatologiea] dis- 
course the moral issues of life are summed up 
(Mt 25%), in sueh contrasts as that between the 
‘kingdom prepared from the foundation of the 
world’ and ‘the eternal fire which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels’ (Mt 25%); in the statements 
of the issues of God’s kingdom and of iman’s life 
given in the parables (e.g. Mt 13*4-- 97-43); in the 
figures of ‘the unquenchable fire’ (Mk 9%), the 
‘worm’ that ‘dieth not’ (Mk 9%), the salting with 
fire (Mk 9%), and the like; in the many other terms 
of solemn moment by which the final lot of the 
unworthy is described—banishment froin Christ (Mt 
771-43), rejection (Mt 10%, Lk 956), the loss of the 
soul or the life (Mk 8%), dying in one’s sins (Jn 
851. 24), perishing (Jn 318), being judged already (Jn 
918). its being good never to have been born (Mt 9653, 
Mk 14”), etc. These sayings are to be understood 
in the light of the beliefs which prevailed among 
the Jews on the nature and the duration of the 
retribution of the wicked. These are by no means 
easy to determine, as they varied at different, 
periods and in different schools. Yet the general 
condition of opinion in our Lord’s time and in the 
inmediately preceding period can be stated with 
approximate eertainty. ‘The Jewish books relevant 
to the question contain little to bear out any large 
belief in the final restoration of all. They often 
use terms—death, perdition, destruction, and thie 
like, whieh might be taken to point to annihilation 
as the final lot of the wicked, if interpreted apart 
from the old popular ideas of Sheol (e.g. Ps.-Sol 38 
9° 12° 13 15"; οὗ, 2 Hs, 739. 95%. Anoc, Bar 30). 
But in many cases the language is definitely ex- 
pressive of the finality of the retribution (e.g. Jth 
161’, 4 Mae 98:5", Enoch 556 101-14 198-6 904-11 972. 3 
ete.). The schools of Hillel and Shammai, too, seem 
both to have taught, though in diflerent ways, the 
immediate sealing of certain classes of sinners to 
Gehenna, or their punishment there to ‘ages οἱ 
ages.’ It would appear, therefore, that in Christ’s 
time, with certain variations and exceptions, the 
belicf was general in an enduring penalty in the 
other world for the absolutely a a 
Gentiles, guilty and apostate Jews.  Christ’s 
esehatology is one of grave. Tlis doctrine is a 
revelation of life. But it throws into strong relief 
the responsibilities of the present existence, the 
certainty of the retribution of sin, the possibility 
of an eternal sin (Mk 659) with an eternal penalty. 
II, Tun Aposrouic EscHATOLOGY.—Undcr this 
title we include the eschatological ideas and truths 
delivered in the various groups of NT writings 
outside the evangelical records of Christ’s own 
words. Taking each writer separately, we have to 
ascertain What contribution he makes to the escha- 
tological system, in what relation it stands to 
Christ’s doctrine, in what sense it is in harmony 
with that, in what degree it is supplementary. 
There are questions of literary eriticism connected 
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with not a few of the writings, questions both of 
genuineness and of integrity. Into these it is not 
neeessary to enter here. In increasing measure 
these writings are being lifted above the uncertain- 
ties of criticism. It is enough for our present, 
purpose to take them as representatives of different 
types of NT doctrine, earlier and later. Their 
ideas exhibit certain characteristic differences in 
form in the different groups. They bear the 
impress of the beliefs, opinions, and ways of 
speech that were current among the Jews of the 
time, ‘They have obvious points of atlinity with the 
ideas of the OT. ‘They staud in a special relation, 
of dependeuce and agreement, to Christ’s doctrine. 

The Epistle of James, a notable product of 
prinitive Jewish Christianity, says comparatively 
httle on the things of the end. It speaks most 
delinitely of the Purousia, of that as an event nigh 
at hand, and as having judgment associated with 
it (55). It speaks also of a Aingdom that is pro- 
mised (2°); of a Judge who ‘standeth at the 
door’ (59) ; of a judginent that will be according to 
character and responsibility (2! 31); of recom- 
xenses for the tried and proved (113), and retri- 
pe for the oppressive rieh (5! 47); of a penalty 
which appears to be eternal (5), 

In the Epistle of Jude Christ’s Return is the 
great event of the future (v.™); the reward of the 
good is ‘eternal life’ (v.24); the truth of the final 
judgement (vv.” ™) is asserted ; the dooin of the 
evil is described as the ‘blackness of darkness,’ a 
doom ‘ reserved for ever’ (v.’). A peeuliar feature 
(appearing also in 2 Peter), in the eschatology of 
this Epistle, is the place given to the judgment of 
fallen angels—a subject on which the Jewish 
imagination ran riot (see especially the Book of 
Enoch 6-10. 21; cf. also Jubilees 5, Apoe. 
3ar 56-13). Here their doom is described, free 
from the extravagances which meet us in the Apo- 
calyptic books, as that of being ‘ kept in everlasting 
roe uuder darkness unto the judgment of the 
creat day’ (IV v.°). 

The writings bearmg Peter’s name, together 
with the discourses ascribed to that apostle in the 
Bk. of Acts, represent a distinet type of eschato- 
logical teaching, as of doctrinal statement generally. 
The Second Epistle, the genuineness of which has 
been so largely questioned, exhibits an afiinity in 
inany things with the Epistle of Jude. It has the 
sume conception of the coming of Christ as the 
conclusive event of the future (1'° 24), It speaks in 
much the same terms of the judgment, and of the 
doom of evil men (2'% δ. 9. 1ὺ Tt designates the 
recompense of the good as an ‘eternal kingdom’ 
(145, as Jude designates it ‘eternal life.’ It has 
the same exceptional doctrine of the punishment 
of fallen angels, applying the unusual term 
Tartarus to the intermediate plaee of their deten- 
tion, and describing them as committed to ‘ pits of 
darkness in reserve unto judgment’ (24), But it 
also makes its own peeullar contribution to the 
eschatology of the canonical writings in a remark- 
able paragraph, the most detailed of its kind in 
NT, on the end of the world (33:15), It teaches 
that Christ’s Parousia is to bring the whole present 
system of things to its conclusion, and the world 
itself to its consummation, With the great event 
of His coming the existing order shall be dissolved ; 
the present heavens and earth are to give place te 
‘fresh heavens and a fresh earth’; and a recon- 
structed world is to come forth as the abode of 
righteousness and the scene of the perfected 
kingdom of God. In this 2 P attaches itself to 
ΟἽ" coneeptions of a world-conflagration (Ps 50° 97°, 
Is 664-1624 Dn 72), and a dissolution of the 
present system, effected by fire, in connexion with 
955 judgment and the day of His reeompense (Ps 
102%: 27 "Job 1412, Is 34! 66%), 
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First Peter, which is an epistle of hope, looks at 
all things in the light of the future. It has a 
large eschatology, the central point of which is 
Christ’s ‘ Apocalypse,’ His revelation or appearing 
(17 δ). Its dominant notes are the ‘last time,’ the 
‘end of all things,’ the judgment (15 47: 1), In the 
judgment God Himself is Judge (17); Christ also 
appears to be Judge (45). The judgment is universal, 
alike of quick and of dead (4°), It begins with the 
house of God now, and it has its fate reserved for the 
‘ungodly and the sinner’ (4-18), The judgment 
of the unrighteous is referred to only incidentally. 
The reward of the good is declared in various terms, 
as an ‘inheritance,’ ‘lionour,’ ‘life,’ a ‘ crown of 
glory, etc. (1%? δὴ). The question of greatest 
interest in the eschatology of this Epistle, however, 
is its relation to the ‘larger hope.’ This turns 
upon the interpretation given to the two famous 
passages touching the preaching to ‘the spirits 
in prison’ (3182), and the preaching of the gospel 
to ‘the dead’ (45). In connexion with these the 
application which Peter makes of Ps 16 in his 
Pentecostal discourse (Ac 251) is also brought into 
view. The terms in which Peter speaks here of 
Christ, ‘neither was he left in Hades, nor did his 
flesh see corruption,’ have been taken to point to a 
visit of Christ to the undcr-world, and a consequent 
activity of His grace there. It is with Christ’s 
resurrection, however, that Peter is specially con- 
cerned in that discourse, and the words do not go 
beyond the broad statement that Christ at His 
death passed into the world of the departed like 
other men, but passed thither only to rise again. 
The two passages in the Epistle itself are of a 
different nature, and rank among the chief cruces 
interpretum in NT. The former passage has been 
expounded in the interest of many different 
theories—those of the liberation of saints of OT 
times; Christ’s penal endurance of God’s wrath; 
the purgatorial detention and purification of souls; 
Christ’s descent to Hades for the purpose of a 
judicial manifestation of Himself, for a fresh pro- 
clamation of the gospel (there, for the provision 
of a continuous ministry of grace there, for the 
prolongation of opportunities of repentance and 
offers of forgiveness to the departed, and the like. 
The latter passage has also been very differently 
interpreted. On the basis of both, the eschatology 
of this Epistle has been understood by many to 
favour the ‘larger hope,’ and to suggest that this 
life is not in every case the theatre of human fates, 
if not to teach the doctrine of the existence of a 
ministry of grace in the world of the departed with 
untold possibilities of after-death repentance and 
salvation. For the details of the interpretation 
and for its history the commentaries must be con- 
sulted. It must be enough here to say that, while 
the view in question has been largely adopted, 
it has not commended itself to all scholars of 
authority. The exegesis of these passages has 
still many uncertainties, and waits yet for its key ; 
while the passages themselves stand entirely alone 
in NT. (See especially Giider, Dic Lehre von der 
Lrscheinung Christi unter den Todten ; Kénig, Die 
Lehre von Christi Hollenfahrt ; Dietelmaier, His- 
toria dogmatis de Descensu Christi ad Inferos 
litteraria ; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis; Usteri, Hinab- 
gcfahren zur Holle ; Schweitzer, Hinabgefahren zur 
Holle; Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Geister; 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Enfers.) 
The further question has been raised whether 
Peter’s eschatology does not contain the doctrine 
of a Universal Restoration. In his discourse to the 
people in Solomon’s porch (Ac 3! 2!) he is reported 
to have spoken of a restoration or restitution of all 
things. This has been sometimes supposed to 
intimate the final restoration of all men. But the 
words have their key in the passage of Malachi 
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(45-6) to which they refer, and in Christ’s applica- 
tion of that passage (Mt 17°’). So radaed ar the 
restoration of which Peter speaks becomes either 
the moral renewal of Israel, as some explain it, or 
the renovation of the world, as others think. It is 
in any case a restoration, not of persons, but of 
conditions. Peter’s eschatology, therefore, is in 
general concord with that which has so far been 
recognized in NT. The points in which it has 
been supposed to be different yet remain doubtful. 

The writings associated with John’s name have a 
distinct and peculiar character in their doctrine of 
the end as in all things else. There is a marked 
difference, too, between the Apocalypse and the 
Epistles. The former is an eschatological writing, 
following the order of the Jewish Apocalyptic. In 
the latter eschatological truths also appear, but in 
a subordinate place. The Epistles of John, with 
their ideal teaching, find the future in the present. 
As in the version of Christ’s teaching which is 
given in the Fourth Gospel, their great conception 
is dife, and that as opposed to death and perdition. 
As in the one, so, too, in the other, this 2¢fe is in 
the first instance a present thing (1 Jn 5! 18), 
But it is also a thing of the future (1 Jn 2”), and 
it is an eternal life, life after the divine order, life 
with the ethical quality of real, perfect life. But 
it is none the less a life that looks to a future— 
to a manifestation yet to be made of what the 
children of God shail be (1 Jn 33). In these Epistles 
the eschatological relations are not lost in the 
ideal. They speak of the ‘last hour’ (1 Jn 218), 
of an ‘antichrist’ that ‘cometh’ as well as of 
antichrists that already are (1 Jn 218: 19. 22 4°, 2Jn%); 
of a future ‘full reward’ (2 Jn°); of a vision of 
Christ and a conformity to Him which are not of 
the present (1 9π 82:5); of a manifestation of 
Christ yet to be made, of His expected Parousia 
(1 Jn 2%), The use of the term Parousia, which 
elsewhere, and especially in the Pauline writings, 
has a very definite sense, indicates that, while to 
John Christ’s Return was in one sense a spiritual 
advent, a prescnt act of grace or judgment, it was 
in another sense an objective event of the future. 
While in John’s writings, too, the Resurrection and 
the Judgment are for the most part spiritual pro- 
cesses and present conditions, they are also events 
of the future associated, as they are elsewhiere, 
with the Parousia. That itis so with regard to the 
former is implied in what is said of the Judgment 
and the manifestation of the ehildren of God. 
That it is so with the judgment itself appears 
especially in 1 Jn 2! 4%, 

In the Apocalypse of St. John we have a large 
and impressive eschatology, in which Christian 
truth appears in the garb of Jewish ideas and 
Jewish terms. This book is beyond all others the 
book of the future. That future is near, and it is 
filled with the figure of the returning Christ. Its 
whole doctrine of the end has its centre in the 
event of the Parousia, and that doctrine is con- 
veyed in a form which bears the stamp both of 
tle visions of OT prophets (especially Ezelxiel, 
Zechariah, and Daniel) and the symbolisin of the 
Jewish Apocalyptic books. 'The Parousia appears 
occasionally as a spiritual advent taking effect in 
history (2° 3°), but usually as the objective return 
which belongs to the end of things. It is regarded 
as near (217 311 991% 20); it is to be an event of glory, 
and to have judgment for its object (17). The Judge 
is God Himself (20!2); but Christ also appears as 
Judge (18 616-1799"), Like the non-canonical books 
of the same class, it speaks much of the signs of 
the end, and of the prelusive events, but avoids 
the trivialities and the gross imaginings, the fanci- 
ful and long-drawn-out calculations, which are 
characteristic of the ordinary Jewish Apocalyptic 
(e.g. Enoch 10! 911-7 93, Assump. Moses 10”, Sibyll. 
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Or. 4”, 2 Es 144-!" ete.). At times it seems to 
combine different ideas which prevailed in Judaism 
of the things of the end. In one paragraph (201-10), 
of difficult interpretation, it appears to follow a 
view of the final events which differs from the 
general doctrine of the NT, but is given in certain 
of the Jewish books—the idea of a millennial reign 
of Christ on earth, to be followed first by a final 
burst of Satanic power, and then by Christ’s 
judicial advent. The paragraph, which will not 
fit a purely figurative interpretation, represents 
the Day of the Lord as consisting of two divisions, 
with a double resurrection and a double judgment 
—a first resurrection, which is only of the saints, 
and more particularly the martyred saints, and a 
second, which is for ‘the rest of the dead’; a first 
judgment taking effect in the overthrow of Satan, 
and a second, which is in forensic form, and for 
all classes of the dead. The book is also under- 
stood to express two views of the lot of the right- 
eous dead: one in which they are presented as 
having immediate entrance into heaven (13°), an- 
other in which they are presented as in the under- 
world, in consciousness and rest, waiting for their 
complete reward (6°). In the latter case, how- 
ever, the martyrs alone are in view, and in both 
cases the language is that of the imagination. 
The Apocalypse, however, has a pronounced doc- 
trine of the final awards. The reward of the 
righteous is conveyed in a varicd imagery of the 
OT order—‘ hidden manna,’ a ‘new name,’ the 
‘crown of life,’ ‘right to the tree of life,’ the place 
of a ‘pillar’ in the temple, a reign with Christ, a 
position before the throne, entrance into the city, 
the vision of God’s face, the heirship of all things 
{2} Ὁ. TF Bak PO 77 Oot) 6 The penalty of the 
unrighteous is described as ‘ great tribulation,’ 
being ‘ without,’ killing with death, burning with 
fire (27%. 23 188-9 9915); but above all by two terms, 
‘the second death’ (24 20% 14 21°) and ‘the lake of 
fire * (197° 2010 218), which are peculiar to this book 
among the NT writings, but which occur in one 
form or other in the Rabbinical and Apocalyptic 
literature (6.0. Enoch 184 217 90#), In this 
book they appear to denote a lasting retribution. 
Further, the Apoc. expresses the doctrine of a 
perfected world as well as that of a perfected 
society. It has the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth (21'*) as well as that of a perfected 
city of God (211-225), 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, where we have a 
series of ideas and forms of expression in general 
affinity with the Pauline type of doctrine, and not 
less with the older apostolic type, eschatology is 
not the prominent subject. Even the ‘rest’ and 
‘the world to come’ are not presented primarily as 
of the future, Yet the things of the end make a 
considerable element of the thought of the Epistle. 
The doctrines of ‘resurrection of the dead’ and 
‘eternal judgment’ are dealt with as things that 
should be well understood (615). The day of Christ’s 
coming is in the writer’s eye; it is a day that 
draws nigh, and with it the judgment is connected 
(955 1025. 23, In the judgment it is God Himself, 
not the Son, that is Judge, and He is ‘Judge of 
all’ (1255 10% #1), The Epistle also has a definite 
doctrine of final awards. The recompense of the 
righteous is the ‘heaven’ into which the Fore- 
runner and High Priest has passed, an ‘eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘enduring substance,’ a ‘ better 
country,’ a ‘city prepared,’ a ‘kingdom which can- 
not be moved” (44 6! 30 915 10%. 36°] 116 1923), The 
retribution of the unrighteous is ‘judgment,’ 
‘ fierceness of fire,’ “ perdition ’ (10°7- 5%), 

In the Pauline Epistles, together with the dis- 
courses attributed to St. Paul in the Book of 
Acts, we find a remarkable eschatology, larger, 
more developed, and in some points, especially in 


the doctrine of the resurrection, having more of 
the aspect of reasoned statement. Even this 
eschatology, however, is not given in anything 
like orderly or systematic form, but incidentally as 
occasion arose from time to time in the discharge 
of St. Paul’s ministry. Nor is it the fundamental 
doctrine of the Pauline writings. The questions 
of its precise nature and measure, its consistency, 
and its relations to what is found elsewhere in 
Scripture, have been made dependent on questions 
regarding the authenticity and integrity of the 
Epistles and the growth of St. Paul’s ideas. In its 
main elements, however, it is unaffected by these 
questions. Its essential points would remain the 
same had we only the four primary Epistles 
accepted by Baur. They appcar in all the four 
distinct groups into which the Pauline writings 
fall. They do not appear in the same propor- 
tions and relations, or under precisely the same 
aspects, in the several groups. But the differences 
which have to be recognized do not amount to 
inconsistency. They do not imply any essential 
change of view, and do not appear to go beyond 
what finds its explanation in differences of circum- 
stance, occasion, and circle of readers. 

As in other sections of NT, the doctrine of the 
things of the end is closely related in the Pauline 
writings to that of the kingdoin of God, an idea 
which recurs in all the four groups of Epistles. 
This ‘kingdom,’ though sometimes described as a 
present kingdom (Ro 14", ef. 1 Co 4, Col 135), is 
usually a kingdom of the future, and the idea of 
its consummation is the centre of the Pauline 
eschatology. A foremost place is given in this 
eschatology to the doctrine of Clhrist’s coming, 
which event is described under a variety of terms 
—His ‘day,’ His ‘revelation,’ His ‘ Parousia,’ ete. 
(1 Co 1.8 55 1 Th 2" 815 45 6S. ἢ Th 1: 9ῖ»δι 8 Ph 
1°, 1 Ti 613, 2 Ti 113 41.8 Tit2%ete.). This Parousia 
is regarded as an objective event. The passages 
in which this ‘coming’ is declared are not con. 
fined to any one section of the writings ; and when 
compared with each other they do not suggest a 
change in St. Paul’s mind from a less spiritual 
idea in the earlier Epistles to a niore spiritual in 
the later. The doctrines of the Lesurrection, the 
Judgment, and the Final Awards also appear in 
essentially the same form in the Pauline writings, 
and in the several groups of these writings, as 
elsewhere in the NT’. The resurrection finds its 
largest exposition in the primary Epistles, but it is 
given also in others, and it is a real dodiy resurrec- 
tion, a return of the complete man to life (Ro 4", 
84, 1 Co 15, 2 Co 1°44 51-Ὁ Ph 34-4). Thejudgment 
is the judgment of God (Ro 23 14", cf. 3), of Christ 
(2 Co 5”, 2 Ti 41), of God through Christ (Ro 216); a 
future, final judgment (Ro 2°, 1 Co 3"); a righteous 
judgment, discovering the secrets of all hearts, 
giving to every man according to his works (Ro 2°, 
2 Th 15, 2 Ti 48); a universal judgment, for both 
quick and dead (Ac 1781, cf. Ro 1411, 2 ΤΊΙ 4), The 
issues of that judgment are declared with remark- 
able frequency and variety of statement; they are 
described as ‘eternal’ (αἰώνιος), which term in the 
Pauline Epistles is essentially, and in most applica- 
tions, one of duration (cf. e.g. Re 1655, 2 Co 5’ etc.). 
The lot of the unrighteous has a subordinate place, 
but is expressed as ‘wrath,’ ‘the wrath to come,’ 
‘death,’ ‘punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de- 
struction from the face of the Lord’ (Ro 2°, 1 Th 
1°, Ro 2° 671, 2 Th 15, Ph 3%) The lot of the 
righteous is a salvation ‘with eternal glory,’ 
a ‘prize,’ a ‘crown,’ an ‘inheritance,’ a ‘ manifesta- 
tion,’ a ‘reign,’ a ‘life’ with Christ, ‘ eternal life,’ 
‘the life which is life indeed’ (Ro 27 5% 2! 6% 29 


3 
.1 Co 9%, Gal 5 68, Ph 3™, Col 113 374, 1 ΤΊ 116 612-16, 


2 ΤΊ ο1.10.15. ‘Tit 1*-ete.). : 
The Pauline eschatology has elements which are, 
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in some sense, peculiar to itself. Among these 
are the doctrines of the Lapture of the Saints 
(1 Th 417 and the Man of Sin (2 Th 2%"), Of 
these the former has a certain aflinity with one of 
the apocalyptic visions (Rev 11"), as well as with 
Christ’s word regarding the ‘gathering of the 
elect ’ (Mt 9481), and the narratives of the ascension, 
especially those by Luke (Mk 1619, Lk 2491, Ac 119). 
The latter takes its form from Daniel’s predic- 
tions (9% 11° 37 12"), and is in affinity with Christ’s 
eschatological discourse (Mt 244), and John’s de- 
elaration on Antichrist (1 Jn 218), 

There are also things in the Pauline escha- 
tology on the interpretation and relations of which 
opinion has been divided. It is thought by some 
to depart from the general view of the NT, and to 
join the Apocalypse (201) in teaching the inter- 
vention ofa milicnnial period between two distinct 
resurrections, But this idea, which is otherwise 
alicn to St. Paul’s writings, turns upon the particular 
interpretation of a single passage (1 Co 15°*-*4), in 
which the immediate question is not one of szeces- 
sion or chronological order, and in which nothing 
is said of any other resurrection than that of those 
who are Christ’s. The Pauline Epistles have also 
been supposed to contain a definite doctrine of the 
intermediate state, with activities of grace in it. 
The doctrine of a purgatory, or some provision for 
the purgation of souls in the other world, has been 
ascribed to the great paragraph in 1 Co 8518, in 
which, however, the ‘day’ in question is that of 
the judgment, and the action referred to is that of 
testing, not purifying. The doctrine of a middle 
state, with a descent of Christ implying the exten- 
sion of grace and opportunity, is supposed to be 
contained, in ge aka in certain passages of the 
greater Epistles. One of these is the section in 
Romans (10 5:10) in which use is made of Dt 8011: 
But the main idea there is the aceessibility of the 
Divine commandment, the nearness and attaina- 
bility of the righteousness of God, and the words 
say nothing of a Hades-ministry of Christ, nothing 
of the world of the dead, beyond the fact that, 
Christ entered it and was raiscd fromit. Another 
is the paragraph in Ephesians (417-10) in which the 
subject of gifts is dealt with, and the 68th Psalm 
is introduced in that connexion. It speaks of a 
descent of Christ, by which some understand the 
descent from heaven in the incarnation, and others 
the descent from earth to Hades. But even on 
the latter amberpreta ton the paragraph says no- 
thing of any work of Christ, or any possibilities for 
the dead in Hades. Of greater interest is the 
question whether the Pauline eschatology contains 
the doctrine of a «universal restoration. The 
answer turns mainly on certain passages of large 
suggestion in the Epistles of the Captivity, together 
with one or two in the earlier Epistles. The com- 
parison between Adam and Christ in 1 Co 15” is 
cited in this interest. The universality expressed 
there, however, does not mean that all shall in the 
end be made certain of blessedness. The point is 
either, as some take it, that all who are Christ’s 
shall be raised (the ‘all’ being limited by the 
nature of the case); or, as others think, that, as in 
Adam all are made subject to physical death, so in 
Christ all shall be raised out of it. The state- 
ment in the same chapter (1 Co 154%) on the 
subduing of all things, and the consummation in 
which God shall be ‘all in all,’ is also supposed 
to imply Paul’s hope of a final restoration of all. 
But the subjects to be subdued are not sinful men, 
but ‘all rule and all authonty and power’—all 
powers opposed to God; and the end expressed by 
the ‘all in all’ is a condition of things in which 
the world in all its parts will answer to God’s— 
will, or in which the will of God will be recognized | 
as the sole authority. The declaration of the uni- 
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versal adoration that is to be paid to the exalted 
Clirist (Ph 919. Ὁ} is also cited as a distinct witness 
to the same; in which, however, there is probably 
nothing beyond the broad statement of a homage 
wide as universal nature, or an acknowledgement of 
sovereignty made by three great classes of living 
beings. The passages which are most definite and 
most relevant are the one in Ephesians (1% 19) which 
speaks of a ‘summing up’ of all things in Christ, 
and the one in Colossians (159) which speaks of a 
‘reconciliation’ of all things. In these the terms 
are large enough to include all created things, and 
go beyond the case of universal man, or even the 
whole animate creation. They are passages which 
express the cosmic effects of Christ’s work, and 
appear best interpreted as declarations of the 
Divine purpose to bring bacl< all things to their 
pristine condition of harmony, through Christ as 
the centre of unity and bond of reconciliation. 

The Pauline eschatology has its point of cul- 
mination in its doctrine of the resurrection. That 
doctrine is a consistent as well as a lofty one. It 
does not limit itself to a resurrection of the just, 
but has its place also for that of the unjust. 
Neither does it regard the resurrection of the just 
and that of the unjust as two successive acts, 
separated by a millennial period, the passage (1 Co 
15-28) chiefly relied on for that being insufficient 
to sustain it. Nor does it seem to predicate the 
provision of an interint body, as some have argued 
on the basis of a single paragraph (2 Co 51°), 
for the existence between death and the resurrec- 
tion. Nor, again, does it entangle itself with 
curious questions regarding the how of the resurrec- 
tion, the nature of the risen body, or the conditions 
of the future life, but contents itself with the 
simplest analogies drawn from nature and from 
Christ’s own case. It consistently afirms for man 
a real and complete continuance of being, not an 
incorporeal immortality like that to which Greek 
thought looked, but a bodily immortality, a per- 
manence of life in the integrity of man’s entire 
nature. It connects its doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion with other cardinal Pauline doctrines—the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, the inward presence of 
Christ, the mystical union. It links it further 
with the doctrine of a renovated earth and a 
ransomed creation (Ro 81%"), 

The eschatology of the NT, therefore, is in its 
broad outlines a consistent though not a systcm- 
atized doctrine. In the different sections of NT, 
and with all differences in detail, the eschatology 
turns on the great truths of the Parousia, the bodily 
resurrection, the universal, righteous judgment, the 
final awards of recompense and penalty. It is in 
essential harmony with the faith and teaching of 
the OT, and requires for its explanation no theories 
of derivation from ethnic thought. The distinctive 
points in the Pauline eschatology are in affinity 
with Hebrew faith, not, as some argue (Pfleiderer, 
ete.), with Greek thought. The same is even more 
obviously the case with the eschatology of the NT 
writings outside the Pauline circle. Essene or 
Alexandrian (Philonic) ideas are not in place as 
sources of Christ’s teaching on the things of the 
end. Even the doctrine of the resurrection as it 
is given in the NT cannot be said to be dependent, 
in the sense affirmed by some (L. H. Mills, etc.), 
on the Zoroastrian theology. It is possible that 
in some of its aflirmations the NT eschatology 
has been influenced to a certain extent in its form 
by external modes of thought. In all that is of 
its substance it is in relation to Hebrew faith, 
and has its point of issue in the principles and 
ideas of the Old Testament. 
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ESCHEW.—In the older versions ‘eschew’ is 
common, and is used in two senses. -- 1, To 
‘escape,’ as Pr 11" Wye. ‘He that escheweth 
snaris, schal be sikur’; cf. Knox, Hist. p. 70, 
‘If they will not convert themselves from their 
wicked errour, there shall hastily come upon them 
the wrath of God, which they shall not eschew,’ 
Of this meaning AV has retained no example. 

2. To ‘turn away from,’ as Pr 17° Wye. ‘ He 
that eschewith to lerne, sclial falle in to yuels.’ 
Of this AV preserves three examples in O'T, Job 
11-8 οὐ all in the phrase ‘ to fear God and 6. evil’ 
(Heb. 10); and one in NT, 1 P 3" ‘ Let him eschew 
evil, and do good’ (Gr. ἐκκλίνω). Cf. Is 116 Cov. 
‘But or euer that childe come to knowledge, to 
eschue the euel and chose the good.’ RV prefers 
‘turn away from’ in 1 P, Amer. RV in Job also. 
Eschew caine into the Eng. lang. from the Old 
High Ger. sciwhen (throngh the Fr. eschever), 
whence came also ‘ shy,’ adj. and verb. 

J. ITASTINGS. 

ESDRAELON.—This is the Gr. way of writing the 
Heb. name Jezreel—baynr ‘God soweth’—the royal 
city of Ahab and Jezebel, which, standing on the 
Εἰς edge, gave its nameto ‘the great plain’ of central 
Palestine. It is variously given, 6.0. «Ὁ 39 x 
A Ἐσδρηλών (B ᾿Εσδραηλών) ; 7% A ᾿ἜἜσδρηλώμ (B® 
᾿Η σδρηλών) 3 45 Β ᾿Εσρηλών, ἃ Ἐ Πσερηχών. The name 
by which it,is now known among the natives is 
Mery Iobn-‘Amr ‘Meadow of the son of ‘Amr.’ 

At one time the mountain range must have 
stretched unbroken from the uplands of Samaria, 
behind Jenin, to those of Galilee, which run N. 
into the Lebanons. Now it is as if a gigantic 
mass had been torn from the bosom of the range, 
leaving the rough protuberances of Gilboa, Little 
Hermon, and Tabor, along the edge of the Jordan 
Valley, and thrust violently towards the sea, in a 
N.W. direction. This mass forms the wooded bulk 
of Carmel, which, rising to a height of over 1800 
feet, terminates in a bold promontory, guarding 
the 8S. end of the Bay of Acre. The undulating 
floor of this great gap among the hills forms the 
‘valley’ or plain of Esdraelon. The name by 
which it is mentioned 2 Ch 35%, Zee 124, aypa 
‘an opening, from νὰ ‘to split’ or ‘cleave 
asunder,’ as distinguished from pry ‘a depression’ 
or ‘dleepening,’ applied to its offshoot, the vale of 
Jezreel, suits the conditions adinirably. The word 
still persists in 41-Bekd', the great hollow between 
the Lebanons; and in its dim. form, //-Bakei'a, a 
village with a tract of fertile land around it, 
enclosed by ridges, high in the mountains of 
Naphtali. So the plain of Τὰ, is shut in by hills on 
every side. It may be described generally as 
triangular in form. It is bounded by irregular 
lines, drawn from the foot of Carmel, along the N. 
edge of the low hills which join Carmel to the 
Samaritan mountains, to Jenin; from Jenin to the 
base of Mt. Tabor; and thence under the Nazareth 
hills, back again to Carmel. The 5. boundary is 
the longest, extending some 20 miles; the other 
two are nearly equal, being each about 15 miles 
in length. From Jenin a little bay runs east into 
the bosom of Gilboa, but finds no ontlet. Letween 
Gilboa and Little Hermon a broad and easy 
descent passes down as far as Beisidn, and then, 


with a sudden leap, plunges to the level of the 
Jordan Valley. ‘This is properly the vale of 
Jezreel. Between Little Elermon and Tabor 
another offshoot of the plain makes its way down 
to the (ὑλῶν, throwing off a spur to the N.E. of 
Tabor. Westward the plain narrows to a gorge 
between the lower hills of Galilee and Carmel, 
through which the Kishon forces a passage to the 
plain of Acre, and thence to the sea. We have 
practically one continnous plain from the sea-shore 
to the lip of the Jordan Valley. There is the plain 
of Acre, running up to the gorge at the E. end of 
Carmel ; the great central plain spreading N. and 
S., and rolling E. to the base of Gilboa and Little 
Hermon, the general elevation of which is about 
200 ft. above sea-level ; then the vale of Jezreel, 
which, in the 12 miles from Zer‘in to Beisdn, sinks 
about 600 ft., before falling steeply into the Jordan 
Valley. 

For the most part, the plain consists of deep, 
rich, loamy soil. After the removal of the crops, 
where it is cultivated, the autumnal suns burn the 
surface almost to brick ; and when the rains come, 
it sucks them in like a huge sponge. In winter it 
becomes a nearly unbroken sheet of nud,extremely 
dangerous to cross; disaster not seldom befallin 
those who travel even by the most frequented an 
thoroughly beaten tracks. Its fertility has always 
been remarkable, ever generously rewarding the 
toils of the husbandmen. In season you may pass 
over many acres where the man on horseback can 
just see over the tall stalks of grain. Where left 
to itself, the rank luxuriance it produces is proof 
enough of what it might do in skilful hands. Of 
trees, in the plain there are few, but on its borders, 
esp. at Jenin, there are clumps of olives and other 
fruit trees, the stately palm waving high over all. 
The low hills that run down towards Carmel from 
the N. are thickly covered by oak trees, and are 
known among the natives as ‘ the forest.’ 

The only stream of importance in the plain is 
the Kishon, visible, for the most part, only from 
its own steep banks. Rising at Jenin, it pursues 
its crooked course, justifying its name ‘ the tortu- 
ous,’ along a deep muddy bed, gathering contribu- 
tions from other parts of the plain, and carrying 
all, through the gorge at Carmel, to the sea. The 
chief fountains are at Jenin, where, creating the 
gardens, they gave rise to the ancient name EHn- 
Gannim ; at Jezreel, where, in close proximity, are 
three springs, the principal being ‘Ain J abc, just 
nnder the northern cliff of Gilboa, identified with 
the well of Harod. The stream which these three 
supply flows eastward to Jordan. At Lejjin, the 
ancient Megiddo, there are also copious springs, 
sufiicient to form considerable marshes to the N., 
besides turning several mills, and serving largely for 
lrigation. 

The plain owed its importance chiefly to its 
central position, and to the great highways that 
lay athwart it. The main gateways of entrance 
were five in number. (1) That coming down from 
the N. between Tabor and the Nazareth hills, 
suarded by the fortress on the mountain. (2) That 
from the EK. up the vale of Jezreel, commanded by 
this city. (3) The approach from the 8S. by Jenin. 
(4) That up Wady ‘Arch into the plain by the old 
stronghold of Megiddo, now Lejiin. (5) That 
throngh the pass under Carmel, from the plain of 
Acre, dominated by Harosheth—Aarithiych—on 
the N., and by Jokneam of Carmel on the edge of 
the plain. By one or other of these portals the 
merchant caravans anil the armies of contending 
powers had to enter, and find exit, on their passage 
N., S., E., or W. These strongholds, together 
with Bethshean—JBecisdn, Shunem—Sélam, Nain, 
on the ΝΟΥ. shoulder of Little Hermon, Dahberath 


_—Debiriyeh, on the W. slope of Tabor, and Chesul- 
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loth—Jksdal, under the Nazareth hills, were the 
chief cities around the plain. At no time have 
towns of any importance been built on the plain 
itself. 

EB. formed the main part of the ‘lot’ of Issachar 
(Jos 19'7-**), This tribe seems to have reverted 
at once to the old nomadic life, ‘dwelling 
in tents’ (Dt 3318), and the fatness of the land 
becoming a snare to them, they were ignobly 
content.to secure its enjoyment by stooping as 
servants ‘under task-work’ (Gn 49%). The ‘men 
who had understanding of the times,’ of the child- 
ren of Issachar, who came to David at Hebron 
(1 Ch 1233), were probably astrologers, and skilled 
in the arts of divination, so popular from of old 
among the children of the wilds. This goes to 
show how closely the inhabitants of the plain were 
identified with their Bedawt neighbours. In the 
same chapter, ν. Ὁ, we have an indication of the 
character of its ancient produce. The men of 
Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtah ‘brought bread 
on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, 
victual of meal, cakes of figs, and clusters of 
raisins, and wine, and oil, and oxen, and sheep in 
abundance.’ 

Four battles, famous in I[srael’s history, were 
fought in this plain. On the banks of Kishon 


Sisera was overthrown, ‘the stars in their courses’ | 


contributing to his defeat (Jg 5*°). In the hollow 
between Gilboa and Little Hermon, the swarms of 
‘the children of the East’ perished in the midnight 


alarm, before Gideon and his brave 300 (Jg 7). ᾿ 


Saul and Jonathan, driven back by the victorious 
Philistines, retired to the heights, and were slain 
on the ‘ high places’ of Gilboa (1 S 31). Josiah’s 
disastrous mistake, in attempting to arrest the | 
progress of Pharaoh-necoh in the valley of 
Megiddo, was paid for with his life. Wounded in 
the battle, he was carried to Jerus. dead (2 K 9930) 
or dying (2 Ch 35%"), Imperishable memorics 
of Ehijah’s encounter with the prophets of Baal 
cling to its western border. Up from the way of 
the Jordan came Jehu, driving furiously, to the 
slaughter of Ahab’s house, and across the plain 
fled Ahaziah, to perish by Megiddo. The army 
of Holofernes spread out from the hills above 
Jenin to Cyamon—Tell Kaimiin (Jth 7%). During 
the long period of the Jewish wars, the plain often 
resounded with the tramp of armies and the noise 
of battle. In the vision of the Jewish-Christian 
seer (Rev 16-16), the most fitting place whither 
‘the kings of the whole world shall be gathered 
together unto the war of the great day of God, the 
Almighty,’ is the level reaches, so often drenched 
in blood, which take their name from ‘the place 
which is called in the Heb. tongue Har-Magedon.’ 

Open of old to the eastern tribesmen, who kept 
the peasants in constant fear, the Romans inaugu- 
rated a period of security, and the people made 
roeress in the arts of civilization. But with the 
all of the eastern empire, the Arab hordes rushed 
back, and restored the ancient conditions. In 
recent years the Turks have established more 
effectual control over the nomads; and the peasants, 
delivered from the rapacity of the Arabs, have 
been handed over to the tender mercies of certain 
Greek capitalists in Beirft. We may doubt if 
their burdens have thus been lightened. 

Lireratore.—G. A. Smith, HGH 381-410; Baedeker, Pal.3 
229: Furrer in Schenkel’s Bibedlex. iii. 302; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 179f.; Porter, Giant Cittes of Bashan, 245. ; 
PEFSt, 1872, 180f.; 1878, 31f., 46, 60; 1875, 40; 1879, 13; 
Conder, Tent-Work, 58 ff. ; Moore, Judges, 197 ἢ. ; Schtirer, HJ P 
1. il. 89. W. Ewine. 


ESDRAS, FIRST BOOK OF.—TITLE.—The titles 
of the books that deal with the history of Ezra are 
confusing. In the Sept. this book is entitled | 
Esdras A, Esdras B embracing the canonical books | 


of Ezra and Nehemiah. In the Vulg., however, 
Jerome had used the words Esdras 1. and 11. for the 
canonical books ; Esdras A therefore became Esdras 
ΠΙ., Esdras Iv. being the designation of the other 
and later apocryphal book. In the sixth article of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and in all the early 
Eng. Bibles, the four books are numbered as in the 
Vulgate. ‘The Geneva Bible (1560) was the first to 
adopt our present classification, which keeps the 
Heb. names Ezra and Nehemiah for the canonical, 
and gives the Latin names Esdras I. and Esdras Π. 
to the apocryphal books. 

Another title, ὁ ἱερεύς, appears as the heading of 
Esdras A in Cod. A of the LXX, which also has 
ἱερεύς at the head of Esdras B; the subscriptions 
in both books give the ordinary names. 

Yet another name for our book appears in the 
subscription to the Old Latin, ‘Explicit Esdrae 
liber primus de templi restitutione,’ which aptly 
describes the contents of the book. ‘To avoid con- 
fusion, ‘The Greek Esdras’ has been suggested as 
a suitable title. 

CONTENTS. — Except for one original section 
(3'~5°), the book is made up wholly from materials 
that exist in canonical books. It is a repetition 
of the history of the rebuilding of the temple. 
The first chapter corresponds to the last two of 
2Ch, the last to a portion of Neh 8; the inter- 
vening portion runs parallel to Ezra, and contains 
the whole of that book, with one transposition and 
one ig pe aca 

The following scheme gives the canonical paral- 
lels, and shows the chronological confusion of the 
book. (The verses are those of the Camb, LXX.) 

Es 1=2 Ch 35. 36. Great passover of Josiah; his defeat at 
Megiddo, and death; the succeeding Jewish reigns and the 
Captivity briefly sketched. 

15 21-14=Berl. Cyrus’ proclamation. Delivery of the sacred 
vessels to Sanabassar, and his return to Jerusalem. 

Es 215-23=Ezr 46-24. Opposition to the rebuilding of the 
temple. Letter of Persian officials resident in Samaria to 
Artaxerxes. The work abandoned til the reign of Darius. 

Es 31-58, Original. Story of the three pages at the court of 
Darius, who each maintain a thesis before the king. The third, 
Zerubbabel, as a reward for his wisdom, is granted leave to lead 
a body of Jews to Jerusalem. Departure of the caravan under 
Joachim, son of Zerubbabel, and others. 

Es §7-49=Ezr 2. Lists of those returning with Zerubbabel. 

Es 546-70=Ezr 3-45, Altar of burnt-offering set up; Feast of 
Tabernacles celebrated ; foundation of temple laid ; offer of ‘the 
enemies’ to co-operate rejected. The work hindered through 
their opposition εὐ the rezgn of Darius. 

Es 6. 7=Ezr 5. 6. Work resumed in second year of Darius. 
Letter of the Persian governors to Darius, and his favourable 
rescript. Completion of the temple. 

Es 8-936:- γε 7-10. Return under Ezra in reign of Artexerxes. 
The abuse of mixed marriages redressed. Names of the trans. 
gressors. 

° Es 937-55=Neh 773-813, Reading of the law by Ezra. 

The history goes directly backwards: first Arta- 
xerxes (2 15:29) then Darius (3-5°), lastly Cyrus 
(57-7), instead of Cyrus, Darius, Artaxerxes. After 
expressly stating that it was Darius who gave 
permission to Zerubbabel to return, the writer in 
δ58-70 calmly refers this return to the time of Cyrus. 

The book is incomplete. It breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence, καὶ ἐπισυνήχθησαν (cf. Neh 87). 
It probably continued the history to the Feast of 
Tabernacles described in Neh 8, but no further; 
this is suggested by Jos. Ant. XI. v. 5, who de- 
scribes that feast, using an Esdras word ἐπανόρθωσιν», 
and at this point, having hitherto followed Es as 
his authority, passes on to the Book of Neh. The 
Latin versions add a clause completing the broken 
sentence of the Greek. There is no indication that 
the book ever began at an earlier point in the 
history than it does now. 

RECEPTION AND USE OF THE Boox.—The first 
witness to the existence of Es A is Josephus, who 
uses it in place of the canonical book not only in 
his description of the Return (And. XI. 1.-v.), but 
also in his aceount of J osiah (Ant. X. lv. ὄ ff.) 
He agrees with Es in shifting the first opposition to 
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the work, and the letter to the Persian king, from 
its place in the canonical Ezr, altering Artaxerxes 
to Cambyses to correct the chronological error ; he 
introduces the story of the three pages; with Es 
he passes directly from the end of Ezr to Neh 8; 
and he borrows a good deal of the language of our 
book. Ilis preference for it was probably due to 
its more elegant Gr. style, and a desire not to omit 
the additional matter contained in it. He occa- 
sionally supplements his authority by information 
derived apparently from the Heb. Ezr; the indi- 
cations of his knowledge of the Gr. Es B are too 
slight to warrant the supposition that he made 
any use of that book (but see XL 1. 3, § 15, ψυκτῆρες ; 
ΧΙ. v. 2, § 136). His narrative is worthless as 
history, since in trying to remove the inaccuracies 
of his original he has only introduced greater con- 
fusion himself. 

Our book is quoted fairly often by the early Christian Fathers, 
both Gr. and Latin. Among Gr. Fathers, Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i, 392, Potter (ἐνταῦθ Ζοροβαβὲλ σοφίᾳ νιπήσας τοὺς ἀνταγωνιστὸνς, 
κιτ.λ.) ; Origen, Hom. ἕῳ. in Josuam, 8 10, Comm. tn Johann. 
vi. 1; Eusebius, Comm. in Ps. 76, § 19; Athanasius, Orat. cont. 
Arianos, ii. 20. Tertullian, De Cor. Milit. 9, perhaps refers to 
1 Es 52; Cyprian, Ep. 74, 9, quotes the passage, ‘ Veritas manet 
et invalescit in sternum, et vivit et obtinetin se#cula seculorum’ 
(iv. 38); and Augustine, de Civ. Det, xviii. 36, refers to the same 
passage, suggesting that it may be prophetical of Christ, who is 
the Truth. No passajre has perhaps been more freq. quoted, or 
misquoted, than iv. 41, Magna est veritas et prawvalet ‘Great is 
truth, and strong above all things’ ole (The patristic 
references are collected in the T’ubingen Theol. Quartalschrift, 
1859, p. 263sq.) The first writer to throw discredit on the book 
was Jerome. [16 refused to translate the ‘dreams’ of ὃ and 4 
Esdras. Elis words are (Pref. in Lzram), ‘Tertius annus est 
quod semper scribitis atque rescribitis, ut Esdras librum et 
Esther vobis de Hebrxo transferam.... Nec quenquam moveat 
quod unus a nobis liber editus est: nee apocryphorum tertii et 
quarti somniis delectetur ; quia et apud Hebrazos Ezra Nehemi- 
9616 sermones in unum volumen coarctantur; et qua non 
habentur apud illos, nec de viginti quatuor senibus sunt, procul 
abjicienda.’ Consequently, the Old Latin was left untouched by 
him, and the book is absent from the older MSS of the Vulg. 
(e.g. Cod. Amiatinus), 


It was probably owing to the influence of this 
estimate of Jerome, that the Tridentine Fathers in 
1546 excluded 1 Es from the Canon. 1 and 2 Es, 
with the Prayer of Manasses, are the only books 
admitted as apocryphal into the Romish Bibles, the 
rest of our Apocr. being declared canonical by the 
Councilof Trent. In modern editions of the Vulg. 
they form an Appendix, being placed after the NT, 
with a prefatory note stating that they are placed 
‘hoe in loco extra scilicet seriem canonicorum 
librorum ...ne prorsus interirent, quippe qui a 
nonnullis sanctis Paintin eitantur, et in aliquibus 
Bibliis tam manuscriptis quam impressis reperi- 
untur.’ In the Eng. Bible our book stands first in 
the Apocrypha. 

RELATION TO THE CANONICAL EzRA.—On this 
question, the most interesting which arises in 
connexion with the book, the most opposite 
opinions have been held. The various theories 
resolve themselves into three. 

1. It is regarded as a mere compilation from the 
Gr. of the LXX (2 Ch and Es B). Those books, 
according to this theory, have been worked over 
and modified for the sake of Greek readers, to 
whom the Ilebraic style of the LXX version 
rendered it unintelligible. Such is the view of 
Keil, Schiirer (m Ilerzog, Hncyel. i. 496, ‘nach der 
Septuavinta tibersetzung bearbecitet,’ and ΠΡ τι. 
ili. 177ff Eng. tr.), and Bissell (in Lange’s OT 
Comm.). In favour of this view it is urged (i.) that 
our book often agrees literally with the LXX in 
the Gr. used, even in rare and unfamiliar words; 
(ii.) that the LXX is often followed in its deviations 
from the Heb. text; and (iii.) that m the case of 
deviations from both Heb. and LX, the readings 
of Es A are more easily referred to the latter than 
to the former. ‘The best instanecs of (i.) are Es A 
888 ὁ κουφίσας Tas ἁμαρτίας nudv=Es Β 958 ἐκούφισας 
ἡμῶν τὰς ἀνομίας, RV ‘punished us less than our 


iniquitics deserve’; Es A 9=Es B 18” φάγετε 
λιπάσματα. lor (ii.) may be quoted Es A 1! καὶ 
οὕτω τὸ mpwwov=2 Ch 8015 καὶ οὕτως els τὸ πρωΐ, 
against Heb. ‘and so they did with the oxen.’ 
The two Heb. words 732 (‘oxen’) and 7p3 (‘morn- 
ing’) are indistinguishable without the vowel 
points ; the agreement need not prove the use of 
one version by the other. More striking is Es A 
14 μετ᾽ εὐωδίας καὶ ἀπήνεγκαν, compared with 2 Ch 
35 καὶ εὐωδώθη καὶ ἔδραμον. This looks like a con- 
fusion of εὐωδέω and εὐοδόω ; the Heb. equivalent is 
‘and in pans.” But here Es renders the Hiphil 
xy correctly by ἀπήνεγκαν, which ἔδραμον fails to 
do, thus showing independent knowledge of the 
Hebrew. Compare also Es A 156 πολεμεῖν αὐτὸν 
ἐπεχείρει, and 2 Ch 3655 ἀλλ᾽ ἢ πολεμεῖν αὐτὸν éxpa- 
ταιώθη, with the Heb. ‘disguised himself that he 
might fight with him.’ 

A comparison of the two books, however, renders 
it impossible to mamtain the view any longer, that 
Es A is compiled solely from the Gr. of the other 
books. There are numerous passages where Es 
preserves the Heb. more closely than the LXX, or 
points to a different word in the Heb. original. 
An examination of all the passages given by Bissell 
(p. 69) in support of the opposite opmion will show 
that there is not one where Es does not preserve 
some touch in the Heb. which is missed in the 
LXX Ezr, which cannot therefore have been tlie 
only authority possessed by our author in those 
parts which agree with the canonical book. It 
still remains possible that Es A is a mere recension 
of the canonical books by the help of the Heb. ; but 
the Gr. of the two books is of such a different char- 
acter as to make it improbable that {118 is the 
true view of the relation between them. 

2. It is regarded as a working over of an earlier 
Gr. translation of Ch, Ezr, and Neh, but a trans- 
lation quite distinct from the LXX. This view is 
held by Ewald (Zist. of Isr. v. 126-128, Eng. tr.). 
He first gives the alternative that the writer ‘was 
either a translator of the books of Ch, or else 
found them already translated, and worked up the 
tr.,’ and then decides for the latter view (p. 128 n.). 
‘He found the work of the clironicler tolerably 
freely translated from the original. This tr. was 
different from that of the LXX, and no doubt 
much older.’ 

This theory admits an mdependent tr. of the 
Heb. as the basis of the book, but denies that the 
compiler was himself the translator ; it presupposes 
a lost Gr. version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. It gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the coincidences in tr. 
and deviation from the Heb. in Es A and Es "Ὁ, if 
we suppose that both are to some extent dependent 
on a lost Gr. original. We should then have in 
the two books a parallel case to the two Gr. 
versions of Dn, the LAX very paraplhrastic, 
Theod. fairly literal, both being dependent on an 
earlier version (Smith, Diet. Christ. Biog. art. 
‘Theodotion’), 

3. It is held to be a direct and independent tr. 
from the Heb., and from a text in some instances 
superior to the Massoretic; Es B was entirely 
unknown to the writer, This view is held by 
Michaelis, Trendelenburg (in Ejichhorn’s <Addge- 
meme Dibliothek der bibl. litt. 1787), Polilmann (in 
Tiibingen Quartalschrift, 1859, p. 257), Herzfeld, 
Fritzsche, and others. It is simpler than the last, 
but fails to account for the comeidences in the 
two books. The question whether (2) or (3) is the 
true view depends also on the date which, on 
linguistie and otlicr grounds, we are led to assign 
to the work. It cannot be said to have been yet 
decided which is right, but (2) appears to satisfy 
all the requirements of the problem, while (3) does 
rot. 

The two translations are of an _ essentially 
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different character. While the writer of Es B 
shows a slavish adherence to the Hebrew, often 
transliterating his original, and making no pre- 
tensions to style, Es A is marked by a free style 
of translation, an elegant and idiomatic Gr., a 
happy rendering of Hebraisms, and an omission of 
ditticulties, which make it a far more readable 
book than the other. It was clearly intended for 
Gr. readers unacquainted with Hebrew. The 
writer was a litterateur in possession of a wide 
Gr. vocabulary. 


A few instances of his manner may be given. He consistently 
translates the phrase ‘ beyond the river’ (the Persian name for 
Palestine, Es B πέρων τοῦ ποτωμιοῦ) by Kosky Συρίω καὶ Φοινίκη (7 
times in Es A; only 3 times elsewhere, viz. in the Books of 
Mac). He writes ἄγειν τὸ τάσχω for Ch σοιεῖν τὸ φάσεχ. A good 
instance of idiomatic Gr. style is 559.70 (contrast Es B 44-5), A 
list of some words peculiar to Es A in the Gr. OT may not be 
superfluous, ἀκολούθως c, dat. for χατά (5 times), ἀναγνώστης 
(of Ezra, ὁ ἱερεὺς καὶ ἀναγνώστης τοῦ νόμουτ- ἘΞ B ὁ ἱερεὺς καὶ ὁ 
γραμματεύς, ὁ times), ἀναμφισβητήτως, ἀρχιερεύς (Of Ezra), βιβλιο- 

vrAaKiov, δημωγωγία, ἐγχάσοεειν, ἔτοιίίζειν, ἐμ φυσιοῦν, ἐπαπουστός, 
ἐπιδόξως, ἱερόδουλος (6 times=Es B Ναθιν εἶμ), ἱεροστάτης, ἱεροψάλτης 
(6 times, Es B adores), κάρρον ‘a car,’ μεριδαρχία (4 times), μετα- 
γενέστερος, ὀνοματογρωφία, πραγματιπός (Subst.), συμβραβεύειν, 
συνεξορμᾶσθοι, σύννους, διὰ ταλάντων λαλεῖν, χωμοιπετής, χρημροῶ- 
τιστήριον, Other words rarely found elsewhere than in this book 
(which may for the most part be paralleled from Est, Dn, and 
Mac) are—cysepouy ‘confiscate,’ ἀξίωμα, ὠτενίζειν, δογματίζειν, 
εἴργδιν, ἐνωπούειν, ἐπανόρθωσις, erizoimaodas fattack,’ ἐπισύστασις (al, 
τύστασιξ), εὐίλατος, εὐοδία, εὐφυής (ES Β ταχύς), θυρωρός (Es B 
συλωρός), κατωλοχισμός, κωθωνίζεσθαι, μανιάπῃς, μεταλλάσσειν τὸν 
B ov, οἰκονόμεος, ὁλοσχερῶς, παστοφόριον. 

The passages which point to ἃ more accurate rendering of the 
Heb., or a different Heb. original from that tra. by the LXX, 
are collected by Trendelenburg (see also Bissell, 65-69). The 
1011. instances, partly unnoticed before, may be given :— 

In the account of the death of Josiah, Es A 125-27=2 Ch 3521-23, 
Es 125 tei γὰρ τοῦ Εὐφράτου ὃ πόλεμός μού ἔστιν ; Ch LXX omit; 
Heb. ‘but against the house of my war’ ΠΡ m2 Sy). Es 
apparently read n75 (Euphrates) for n'a. The Heb. as it stands 
is harsh for ‘the house with which I have war’; and Es is a 
decided improvement, 

Es 125 οὐ προσέχων ῥήμασιν ᾿"Ἰερεμοίον προφήτου: Oh LUXX οὐκ 
ἥκουσε τῶν λόγων Nexxw=Heb. Es perhaps read δΝ'22 for 1323. 
᾿Ιεοεωΐου ig a later insertion; the Vulg. has ‘non attendens 
verbum prophet.’ 

Es 127 was κατίβησων of ἄρχοντες ποὺς βασιλέα 5 Ch LXX καὶ 
ἐτόξευσαν of τοξόται ἐπὶ Beo.=Heb. Es readit3") ‘and they came 
down’) for 17°) ‘and they shot’). 

In Es A 830 καὶ wer’ αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ γραφῆς ἄνδρες ἑπωτὸν πεντήκοντω, 
τ΄. 6 Heb. is more closely rendered (‘and with him were reckoned 
by genealogy of the males’) than in LXX (Es B 83) καὶ μετ’ αὐτοῦ 
TO CUTTPEALLE? κι HELI TET, 

In 866 ὁ Μοσερεί of LXX is rightly given as Αἰγύπτιοι. A writer 
working on the LXX without the Heb. could hardly infer that 
Mavepei stood for ΜΙ (‘the people of Mizraim’). 

In 808 ἔρρηξα τὰ ἱμάτια καὶ τὴν ἱερὼν tebjre, the last words of 
the Heb. voy) (‘and my mantle are rightly given: the LXX 
twice misconstrues them (93-5), διερρηξα τὰ ἱμάτιά μου καὶ 
ἐσωλλόμην. 

In 815 καὶ νῦν wore πόσον τι ἧμεῖῖν ἐγενήθη ἔλεος πωρὰ τοῦ κυρίου, the 
Heb. phrase piyoyo3d (‘for a little moment’) is rendered, and 
the passive construction kept. Es B98 καὶ γῦν ἐπιεεικεύσα το ἡμῖν 
ὁ θεός, omits the phrase and changes the construction. 

883 ἀνεκάμλψωμεν πωραβῆναι, and Es B 914 ἐπεστρέψαμεν διασιεεν 
δάσωι, are independent versions of sand ΦΊΔΙ (‘shall we again 
break ?’). ; : 

890 ὡς ἐκρίθη σοι κωὶ ὅσοι πειθαρχἤσουσιν τοῦ νόμου Tod κυρίου, renders 
the Heb, (‘according to the council of my Lord and of those 
that tremble at the command of our God’) where the LXX (Es B 
103) departs fromit, ὡς ἂν βούλῃ ἀνάστηθ, καὶ φοβέρισον αὐτοὺς ἐν 
ἐντολαῖς θεοῦ ἡμῶν. 

In 9? Es A points to a neat and certain correction of the Hebrew. 
The LXX (108) runs, καὶ ἐπορεύθη cig γαζοφυλάκιον "lwevav.. . 
κοὶ ἰἱπορεύθη ἐπεὶ, where the second ἐπορεύθη is tautological. 
Es A has éropsity εἰς τὸ πωαστοφόριον "lava . . . καὶ αὐλισθεὶς ἐκεῖ, 
The compiler clearly read by 1b (‘and he passed the night 
there’) for DY 35%) (‘and he went there’). The letters ] and 7 
are very liable to confusion; and αὐλίζεσθαι is the constant 
rendering of the verb no (‘to dwell’) in the LXX. 

910 εἶπον μεγάλῃ τῇ φωνῇ Οὕτως ὡς εἴρηκας ποιήσομεν isa literal 
rendering of the Heb. ona Sip 7V2"1 ‘and they said with a loud 
voice’); LXX (1012) is again wrong with καὶ εἶτον Μέγα τοῦτο πὸ 
ῥῆμα σοὺ ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ποιῆσοι. 

These few instances out of many show beyond a 
doubt that the compiler, or the author of the 
version he is using, had a knowledge of the Feb. as 
against the other Gr. version, and that Es A is an 


important authority for a critical emendation of 
the Heb. text. 

The most recent supporter of the third view, and 
of the claims of this book to attention, is Sir H. H. 
Howorth, in a series of six articles in the Academy 
for 1893 on ‘ The real character and the importance 
of the first book of Esdras.’ His attempt to estab- 
lish the historical credibility of the book and its 
chronological accuracy, as against the canonical 
Ezra, is beset by numerous ditficulties, and cannot 
be maintained. Thus he regards the Darius who 
despatched Zerubbabel as Darius 11. Nothus (424), 
who was a century later than Darius Hystaspes 
(522), and is forced to date the return under 
Ezra, and that under Nehemiah, more than half 
a century later than the dates ordinarily assigned 
to those events; he regards Sanabassar or Shesh- 
bazzar as a distinct person from Zerubbabel; he 
says that the misplaced section Es A 2” preserves 
the original order of the Aramaic chronicle from 
which it is derived; and he regards the story of 
the three pages as ‘equally valuable and worthy of 
credit with the rest of the book.’ [ is lost labour 
to attempt to reconcile this book with history ; 
the compiler has put together his materials regard- 
less of the inconsequences involved. But Sir H. 
Howorth’s views on the relations between the two 
Gr. books are far more deserving of notice; he has 
here been partly anticipated by Pohlmann (op. cit. 
272-275). He argues that ‘Ks A represents the 
true LXX text; Es B represents another tr., which 
in all probability was that of Theodotion’; and he 
quotes the parallel of the two versions of Daniel. 
Che existing evidence makes it probable that this 
view is so far correct, that Es A represents the 
first attempt to present the story of the Return in 
a Gr. dress, the story of the three pages being 
perhaps added by a later compiler. Subsequently 
a complete and a more accurate rendering of the 
Heb. was required, and this was supplied by what 
is now called the LXX version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. 
Whether this took place so late as the time of 
Theodotion may be questioned. 

In favour of the priority of Es A, these points 
may be noted :— 

1. The Position of the Book and its earliest Title 
in the MSS ("Hodpas a’).—The explanation usually 
given is that the events described in it precede in 
part the events in the LXX Ezr. It is equally 
probable that it was assigned the prior position 
because 1t was the earlier of the two Gr. versions. 

2. The Contents.—These point to a time when 
Ch, Ezr, and Neh formed one continuous work, 
and the division into sections had not yet been 
made. Es A passes without a break from one 
book to another, and does not contain the redupli- 
cation whereby the last two verses of Ch are 
repeated as the first two of Ezra. 

3. Lhe Use of Es A by Josephus.—There is no 
certain evidence of his acquaintance with the other 
Gr. book, or of its existence before his time. This 
looks as if he were using the only Gr. matcrials 
available to him; that is, that in the LXX as 
known to him this part of the Bible was repre- 
sented by Es A. 

4. During the first five centuries the Christian 
Fathers quote the book with respect as canonical. 
It was included in Origen’s Hexapla. 

5. As shown above, it has in many places pre- 
served a better Heb. text than the LAX Ezra. 

THE ORIGINAL SECTION (3!-5®).—The source of 
the story of the three pages at the court of Darius 
is unknown. In what language it was originally 
written is also doubtful; but Ewald is prob. right 
in holding that while the main body of the book is 
a tr. from Heb., ‘on the other hand the work from 
which he took the story about Zerubbabel was 
originally composed in Gr.’ At any rate there are 
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no clear traces of Hebraisms (Fritzsche adduces 4° 
τὰ δίκαια ποιεῖ ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἀδίκων ΞΞ}} ἘΞ NYY), 
and the paronomasia ἄνεσιν καὶ ἄφεσιν in 4° points 
toa Gr. original. The compiler seems to have been 
acquainted with traditions of Persian history. The 
account of Darius and Apame the daughter of 
Bartacus (439, Jos. gives his name as Ῥαβεζάκης, so 
the Latin versions bezaces) is perhaps derived from 
some book of Persian court stories.* The presence 
of Zerubbabel at the court of Darius is, of course, 
an anachronism : it was Cyrus who despatched him 
to Jerusalem. It is noticeable that in 5°, ace, to 
the most natural construction, it is Joachim the 
son of Zerubbabel who spake wise words -before 
Darius. In 4° the speaker is merely called ὁ 
veavloxos (a name hardly suitable to Z.), and at 
his first introduction in 4" the third speaker is 
identified in a parenthesis only ὁ τρίτος... οὗτός 
ἐστιν Ζοροβαβέλ, which is certainly a later addition. 
This has led to the conjecture that Joachim was 
the hero of the story, and that there were two ex- 
peditions—one in the time of Cyrus led by Zerub- 
babel, one under Darius led by Joachim (Fritzsche 
and euss), But no Joachim is mentioned among 
the sons of Z. in 1 Ch 3 These inconsistencies 
certainly show the composite nature of the book, 
It would appear that an earlier Pers. story was 
adopted by the Jews of Alexandria and became 
attached to Zerubbabel; the speakers in the 
original story were Persian courtiers (3* of σωματο- 
φύλακες), The second of the theses maintained Ὁ 
the third speaker—the superiority of the truth— 
may also be a Jewish addition to the original, 
though the eulogy of truth would not be ont of 
place in a Persian story, since the Persians were 
taught from boyhood ‘ to ride, to use the bow, and 
to speak the truth’ (IIdt. i. 136). 


The story is told in what perhaps was thought a more 
plausible way in Josephus (Ant. xt. iii. 2). There Darius, unable 
to sleep, proposes a reward to that one of his three pages who 
shall best prove his thesis : to the first he gives the thesis, that 
‘ wine is the strongest’; to the second, ‘the king is the strongest’; 
to the third, ‘whether women are the strongest or truth is 
stronger than they’? The speeches are held on the following 
day. In Es the king makes no promise of rewards: the three 
pages suggest the idea to each other, and while he sleeps they 
each write the subjeet which he means to maintain, and put 
it under the king’s pillow for him to find in the morning. The 
speeches before the Pers. monarch are not unlike the answers 
of the 72 translators at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, as 
deseribed in the letter of Aristeas, The applause which 
greets the third speech (441), and the feasting for seven days 
‘with musie and gladness’ (463), may he illustrated from that 
work. But there is hardly sufficient ground for saying, with 
Ewald, that ‘the book of Aristeas must have been already 
known to the author.’ The story in Es is a composition of 
et game class, and probably of the same time as the Aristeas 
etter, 


It should be noted that in the third speech there 
is an allusion to Gn 2% (Es 4° ἄνθρωπος τὸν ἑαυτοῦ 
πατέρα ἐνκαταλείπει. . . καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἰδίαν γυναῖκα 
κολλᾶται). 

ObBsECT OF THE ΒΟΟΚ.---ΤΊΘ body of the book 
appears, as has been shown, to be the earliest 
version of the work of the Chronicler. It was 
written to render Gr.-speaking Jews acquainted 
with the favour which through the Divine Provi- 
dence was once shown to their nation by foreign 
monarchs. The original section (8-4) is perhaps 
the nucleus of the whole, round which the rest is 
grouped. One object of the compiler was to give 
currency to this story, from whatever source, 
Persian or Jewish, he had derived it. He may 
also have had an ulterior object in view. The 
exaggerated accounts of the munificence of Cyrus 
and Darius lead ns to suppose that he aimed at 


*The name Apame is Oriental, though not found till the 
Macedonian period. No such person oeeurs among the wives 
of Darius τ, The first of the name was the wife of Seleucus 
Nikator, Alexander’s general, and daughter of Artabazus 
(Strabo). Does this last name give the explanation of the naine 
Bartacus οὐ 'Ῥαβεζακης ? 
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securing to the Jews ‘ the favour of a Ptolemaic or 
other heathen power’ (Ewald). 

TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION.—The ex- 
treme limits between which the book must be 
placed are given on the one hand by the date of 
the composition of the Heb. books of Ezr and Neh, 
which is fixed as late as B.c. 300 (Ryle, Cam. Bible, 
Introd. xxvi), on the other by the date of 
Josephus, A.D. 100. Within these rather wide 
limits it is diffienlt to define the time more accur- 
ately with any certainty. As Fritzsche remarks, 
the writer has kept his own personality in the 
background and nowhere left any traces of his own 
time (Minleitung, p. 9). Still there remain a few 
indications to be mentioned. The similarity to 
Aristeas, as we have seen, shows nothing more 
than that the Zerubbabel story is of the same 
eharacter and probably the same time as that book 
(cirea B.C, 150). 

1. But Ewald notes further (Abhand. dber d. 
Sibyll. Bitch. p. 86) that this story was known and 
referred to by the writer of the oldest of the 
Sibylline books. Now, this book (111. of the 
Sibylline Oraeles) is definitely fixed to the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor (B.c. 181-146). In it is an 
allusion to Persian kings helping forward the 
rebuilding of the temple in consequence of a 
dream: 111. 293-4, Αὐτὸς yap δώσει Θεὸς ἔννυχον ἅγνον 
ὄνειρον, καὶ τότε δὴ ναὸς πάλιν ἔσσεται, ὡς πάρος ἣν 
περ. This, in Ewald’s opinion, is suggested by Es 
3-4. But in Ks 4% there is no mention of a dream, 
but only a vow, which influenced Darius. Still, 
as the dream is not alluded to elsewhere, it is not 
improbable that the Sibyllist had some older form 
of this story before him, from which our Esilras 
also borrowed. 

2, The book has, further, some parallels with the 
LXX version of Dn and Est. The opening of Ks 
3 seems to be imitated from the opening of Est 
118. the phrases ἐποίησεν δοχήν, ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ινδικῆς μέχρι 
Αἰθιοπίας, and ‘the hundred and seventy satrapics,’ 
are common to both. Cf. also Es 3° of τρεῖς 
μεγιστᾶνες τῆς ILepotdos with Est 14 LXX, Dn 67, 
(The Heb. of Est asalso Ezr 74 name seven Persian 
councillors. ) 

The agreements between Hs and Dn LXX are 
remarkable. Of these the most striking is a clause 
which they have in common in the account of the 
treasures which Nebuchadnezzar recovered from 
Jerus. (15 29=Dn 1? LAA, καὶ ἀπηρείσατο αὐτὰ ἐν 
τῷ εἰδωλίῳ αὐτοῦ). In this place, since ἀπερείδεσθαι 
is an Esdras word, occurring three times in this 
connexion in Es and nowhere else in Dn, and 
since εἰδώλιον renders the Heb. of Ezr (vax na) 
but not of Dn (vindy axis ΠΣ, Theod. εἰς τὸν οἶκον 
θησαυροῦ θεοῦ αὐτοῦ), τὖῦ would seem that the obliga- 
tion is on the side of the Dn translator. 

But, in view of the other parallels between the 
books, another explanation 15 more probable, that 
the translations wre the work of one and the same 
hand, In one place the same Aramaic phrase, 
‘And his house shall be made a dunghill,’ is mis- 
translated or paraphrased in the same way (Hs 6%! 
καὶ τὰ ὑπάρχοντα αὐτοῦ εἷναι βασιλικά, Dn 2° καὶ 
ἀναληφθήσεται ὑμῶν τὰ ὑπάρχοντα εἰς τὸ βασιλικόν). It 
may be noted that both books are written in an 
idiomatie Gr. style foreign to most books of the 
LXX; both are very free translations; both have 
interpolations of a similar character (the three 
pages in Es, the three ehildren m Dn); the 
original Heb. of both books has Aramaie sections 
interspersed in it. If this theory be true, the 
parallel between the two Gr. books of Es and the 
two versions of Dn is very close.” 


*The theory has already been suggested by Dr. Gwynn (Diet. 
Christ, Biog., 8.v. Theodotion, p. 977); ef. Dn 2M ἐπίδοξος (is 946 
ἐπιδόξως) 5 δογματίζειν (Dn 218, Es 2%); Dn 81}, Es 32 of rporyey- 
ραμυμεένοι (Dn 88, Ts 631 [A] only); use of dua c. inf, due τῷ 
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3. Graetz (Gesch. der Juden, 1863, p. 445) points 
to the use of ὕπατοι in 34, and says that the Roman 
consulate is known to the writer. This would 
indicate a time later than the first interference of 
the Romans in the East, 2.6. later than B.c. 200. 

4, On the other hand, the term Κοιλὴ Συρία 
which so frequently occurs is used in the sense 
which it bore during the Gr. period, meaning all 
S. Syria except Pheenicia. Before the coming of 
the Romans to Palestine (6. B.c. 63, the date of 
Pompey’s taking of Jerus.) this name had acquired 
a new significance, being restricted to the country 
E. of the Jordan (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 
538). The way in which this phrase is used 
appears, therefore, to afford certain proof that the 
book is at least as old as the first half of the last 
century before the Christian era. 

Whether it goes back to the 2nd cent. B.c. is 
more uncertain. 

5. That such is the case is the opinion of Herz- 
feld (Ges. d. Volk. Isr. 1863, vol. ii. p. 73), who 
dates it before the Maccabean wars, on the ground 
that after that date, when the books of Ezr and 
Neh had become canonical (Ryle, Cam. Bible, Ezr. 
and Neh. |xv), a translator would not have been 
bold enough to excerpt and rearrange materials 
from those books. 

6. This view is also supported by Lupton, who 
has an ingenious theory as to the occasion when the 
book was written. He regards it as edited at the 
time (B.C. 170) when Onias, having fled from the 
persecution in Pal. under Antioclius Epiphanes, 
petitioned for leave from Ptolemy Philometor to 
build a temple for the Alexandrian Jews at 
Heliopolis on the site of a ruined Egyp. temple of 
Bubastis. At that time ‘a work which described 
the rebuilding of the temple, and the beneficence 
of foreign kings to the work, and which also 
introduced the story of Josiah, slain in an invasion 
of Syria by the Egyptians, would have a special 
interest.’ The account of the building of the 
Egyp. temple (ὅμοιον τῷ ἐν ᾿Ιεροσολύμοις, μικρότερον δὲ 
καὶ πενιχρότερον) is given in Jos. Ant, XIII. ili. 1; the 
reader is referred to the interesting remarks of 
Lupton (Speaker's Comm., Apoe. vol. i. 1-14). 
This is, of course, no more than conjectural, and 
it is unsafe to base any argument upon it; if the 
theory about the relation to the LXX Dn be 
correct, the date given is rather too early. The 
limits within which the book may be placed may 
be taken to be B.c. 170-100. Most editors, how- 
ever, assion it to the Ist cent. B.c. (De Wette, 
Ewald, Fritzsche). 

As to the place where the compiler lived, the 
character of the translation seems to show that it 
was written for Alexandrian Jews rather than for 
natives of Palestine, for whom the original Hebrew 
of the Chronicler would suffice. One slight allusion 
in 478 to ‘sailing upon the sea and upon the rivers’ 
for the purpose of ‘robbing and stealing’ is 
thought to point to Egypt. Certain small peculi- 
arities of the language also indieate Alexandria 
as the place of writing: οἱ φίλοι τοῦ βασιλέως (878) 
takes the place of Es B ot σύμβουλοι (of πρῶτοι 
φίλοι were the third in the seale of courtiers at the 
Alexandrian court): in 2" ἂν φαίνηταί σοι is inserted. 
The phrase ἐὰν φαίνηται (‘if it seem good’) oceurs 
in Aristeas (in Merx’ Archiv, 1. 1870, p. 19), and 
repeatedly in Egyptian papyri. 

Fritzsche, on the other hand, concludes that the 
writer was a Palestinian from his knowledge of 
sites in Jerusalem, referring to 5% els τὸ εὐρύχωρον 
τοῦ πρώτου πυλῶνος τοῦ πρὸς τῇ ἀνατολῇ (=Es B εἰς 
Ἱερουσαλήμ). Cf. also 938 ἐπὶ τὸ εὐρύχωρον τοῦ πρὸς 


ἀποῦσαι (Dn 315, Es 868). xaprow=‘to burn’ (Dn 838, Es 452); 
ἀπχρειοῦν (Dn 411 G20, Es 153); μεανεάπης (Dn 57, Es 36 only); Dn 61, 
Es 31; use of ὑσοτίστειν (Sus 518, Es 81%), The parallels are 
shiefly in the first six chapters of Dn. 


ἀνατολὰς ἱεροῦ πυλῶνος (=Neh 81 els τὸ πλάτος τὸ 
ἔμπροσθεν πύλης τοῦ ὕδατος). 

MSS AnD TExT.—Es A exists in two ont of 
the three oldest MSS of the LXX, viz. Cod. 
Vaticanus (B) and Cod. Alexandrinus (A). It is 
not found in either of the portions of the Sinaitic 
MS (x) discovered by Tischendorf (Cod. Friderico- 
Augustanus and Cod. Sinaiticus Petropolitanus) ; 
but this is perhaps due only to the fact that that 
MS is incomplete, and, except for some few frag- 
nents of the Pent. and a portion of 1 Ch, contains 
in its present form no part of the OT earlier than 
Es B 9, after which it is fairly complete. 
There has been a curious error in connexion with 
the Esdras books; 18 chapters of 1 Ch having 
been apparently inserted in the middle of Es 
B. Cod. Sin.-Pet. contains one leaf with 1 Ch 
977_1122; Cod. F.-A. has four more leaves headed 
Es B, but in reality containing 1 Ch 11?-19!"; 
but in the fourth column of the verso of the fourth 
leaf we suddenly pass in the middle of a line with 
no break from Ch (καὶ ἐπολέμησεν αὐτόν) to Es B 
9° (ks ὁ ὃς ἡμῶν καὶ ἔκλινεν ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἔλεος). A note 
at the bottom of that leaf in a later hand calls 
attention to the seven superfluous leaves that are 
‘not of Esdras’ (τὸ τέλος τῶν ἑπτὰ φύλλων τῷ 
περισσῶν κα μὴ ὄντων τοῦ ἔσδραθ. ΟΥ̓ these seven 
leaves we now possess five; and reckoning back 
we find that the divergence must have begun 
about 1 Ch 6” (list of the sons of Aaron). This 
error, whereby fragments of 1 Ch have been inter- 
polated into the middle of Es B, is probably 
due to ‘a mistake in binding in the copy from 
which the MS was transcribed’ (Westcott, Bible 
in the Church, p. 307, Append. B); a less probable 
explanation is given by Lupton (Introd. p. 1). 
The presence of the title Es B is not suflicient 
by itself to prove, as Lupton supposes, that Es 
A ever stood in Cod. &; since the same MS con- 
tains only the first and fourth books of Maccabees 
with the headings μακκ. α΄, μακκ. 5’, and the two 
intervening books certainly never found a place in 
the MS. 

An interesting problem is presented by the relation of the 
texts of Codd. A and B in this book. The text of A is always the 
smoother and more readable; and wherever the reading of B 
suggests a suspicion of corruption, A almost invariably gives the 
requisite correction. Several of these corrections may be 
attributed to an ‘ Alexandrian’ revision of the text, removing 
grammatical solecisms and harsh phrases; such are 130 ἐθρήνουν 
(B ἐθρηνοῦσαων), 193 ὡπεκωτέστησεν αὐτὸν. . . τοῦ μὴ βασιλεύειν (B 
om. τοῦ μὴ), 151 τὰ σκεύη κιβωτοῦ (Β τὰς κιβωτούς), 39 ὃν xpivy - «. 
ὁτι ὁ λόγος αὐτοῦ σοφώτερος (Β ὃν ἂν κρίνῃ. «. ὅτι οὗ ὁ λ. αἰτοῦ σοῷ,), 
838 ἔβλεπον ἕτερος πρὸς τὸν ἕτερον (Β εἷς τὸν ἕτερον), 812 ἀκολούθως ὡς 
ἔχει ἕν τῷ νόμῳ (Β oxod. ᾧ ἔχει νόμῳ). But in other places it is 
hard to suppose that A does not preserve the original text. 
Thus 122 (24) καὶ ἐλύχησοων αὐτὸν ἐν αἰσίῆσε (‘ they grieved him to 
the heart,’ a phrase illustrated by Jth 1617; Β καὶ ἃ ἐλύπησαν 
αὐτὸν ἔστιν), 141 Joachim at his accession ἣν ἐτῶν δέχα ὀκτώ (ch. 
2 Ch 369, Β ἣν ἐτῶν ὀκτώ), 445 τὸν ναὸν ὃν ἐνεσύρισοιν οἱ “ldovsenia (B 
Ἰουδαῖοι), 559 zur τὸ πρόσταγμα (Β καὶ τὸ πρόστ,}), 84 ἐπὶ τὸν 
λεγόμενον Θερὰν ποταμὸν (B om. Θερὼν), 888. χαὶ χατέτιλα τοῦ 
τριχώματος ([5 κατέτεινον τοῦ τριχ.). Fritzsche (Hinlettung, 1851, 
§ 8) remarks that B is on the whole a very pure and A an 
emended text; but it is noticeable that in his subsequent 
critical edition (Libri Apocrypht Vet. Test. 1871) in the ie 
sages given above and in numerous others he adopts the reading 
of A and abandons ‘the pure text of B.’ Still more noticeable is 
it that the earliest author to quote Es A supports the A text 
against the B. It is not always possible to reconstruct the text 
which Josephus used owing to his habit of paraphrasing the 
authority which lay before him; but out of 13 passages in this 
book where a comparison is possible, in 10 he agrees with A 
against B, while in three only does he side with B against A. 
Jos. Ant. ΧΙ. iii, 8 σροσετάξε τοὺς ᾿Ιδουμναίους . . . ἀφεῖναι τὰς κώμας 
(Es 450 καὶ ἵνα οἱ ᾿Ἰδουμοαῖοι ἀφίωσιν τὰς κώμως, Β οἱ Χαλδαῖοι), ΧΙ. 
iv. 1 τοῦ ἑβδόμκου μοην ὃς (Es 555 ἑβδόμου, Β πρώτου), XI. iv. ὃ καὶ εἰρέθη 
ἐν ᾿Εχβατάνοις τῇ βάρει τῇ ἐν Mudie βιβλίον, ty ᾧ x.7.A. (ES 628 
%. ep. ἐν 'ExzB- τῇ βάρει τῇ ἐν Μηδείᾳ χώρᾳ τόμος εἷς ἐν ὦ ... 
Β τόπος ἐν ᾧ, A preserves the indefinite article; cf. Es Β 69 
xegaris wie; Bis a corruption of the Greek of A); σι. vy. 1 
ἀνενέγκωσι δῶρα τῷ ᾿Ισραηλιτῶν θεῷ (Es 813 ἀπενεγκεῖν δῶρα τὰ 
πυρίῳ τοῦ igi, Β τῷ πυρίῳ); id. πολασθήσοντοα! 3° ἤτοι θανάτῳ ἢ 
Cumin χρηματικῇ (ΕΒ 823 κολωσθήσονται ἐάν τε noel θανάτῳ ἐάν πε 
καὶ τιμωρίᾳ, ἢ ἀργυρικῆ Comin ἢ ἀπαγωγῇ ; Β μὴ ἀργυρίῳ ζημίῳ. 
Ais undoubtedly best) ; x1. ν. 2 συνωγοιγὼῶν εἰς τὸ πέραν τοῦ Ἐὐφρώτου 
(did Jos. read isi τὸ λεγόμενον πσέρων ποταμοῦ In Es 841? A Θέραν 
αοταμόν, Β ποταμόν): id. ταύρους δώδεκα ὑπὲρ κοινῆς τοῦ λαοῦ 
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γωτηρίως, κρίους ἐνενήκοντα, 2.7.4, With A in Es 853 (B omits a line 
through confusion, perhaps, of KYPIQ and KPIOT2); x1 v. 3 
διέρρηξε τὴν ἐσθῆτα (ΕΒ 808 διέρρηξα, Btppuéc) ΧΙ. ν. 4 ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ 
᾿Ελιασίβου (ES 91 ᾿Ιωανὼν τοῦ ᾿"Ελιασίβου, Β, ᾿Ιωνᾷ τοῦ Νασείβου). 

These instances form a strong argument for the early exist- 
ence if not the originality of the A text. The chief passage 
where Jos, appears to favour B is Es 553 (B καὶ yapa τοῖς 
Σμδωνίοις καὶ Τυρίοις εἰς τὸ παράγειν 1 Axtppa=‘cars’; Jos. ΧΙ. iv. 1 
τοῖς τὰ Σιδωνίοις ἡδὺ καὶ κοῦφον Hv... κατάγουσιν). 


On the MSS generally see Fritzsche, Hintleitung, 


8. 

Of VSS, Sabatier prints two Lat. versions, one 
of which he calls the Vulg., and a ‘versio altera’ 
(‘ex MS Colbertino annorum cireiter_800 ἢ, In 
reality they appear to be two distinet VSS of the 
O.L. Jerome left the O.L. nntouched, and the 
Lat. now given in the Appendix to the Vulg. is 
not his work. <A third Lat. version of Es A 3-4 
(abbreviated) and of a few verses elsewhere in the 
book is given in Lagarde (Septuaginta Studien, ii. 
1892) from a MS in the cathedral of Lueca written 
about 570. The book did not exist in the Peshitta 
Syriac, but is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Tella (A.D. 616); the Syriac is given in 
Walton’s Polyglot, 1657. There is a free render- 
ing of the book in the Armenian version. 

LiTERATURE.—Fritzsche, Emeget. Handb. z ἃ. Apokr. 1. 
(Leipzig, 1851), Introd. and Comm. ; Fritzsche, Libri Apocr, 
Vet. Test. greece (Leipzig, 1871), a crit. ed. of the text ; Zockler, 
Die Apokryphen, 155-161 (in Strack und Zéckler’s Kgf. Komm. 
1889); Schtirer, ΠΡ, Eng. tr. πὶ iii, 177-181 ; Ewald, Hist. of 
isy., Eng. tr. v. 126-128, Special treatises on the relation 
between Es A and Es B; Trendelenburg (in Ejichhorn’s 
Aligemeine Bibliothek der Bibl. Litt. i. 178-232, Leipzig, 1787) ; 
PohImann, ‘ Ueber das Ansehen des apokr. dritten Buchs Esras, 
in Tubingen Theol. Quartalschrift, 1859, 257-275). In English 
the best edd. are Bissell (in Lange’s Comm. on ΟἽ", 1880) and 
Lupton in The Speaker's Comm., Apocrypha, vol. i. 1888. A 
series of papers on ‘ The Character and Importance of 1 Esdras,’ 
by Sir H. H. Howorth in the Academy, 1893, vol. 43 (pp. 13, 60, 
106, 174, 326, 524). Jos. Ané. xi. 1-5 (Niese). For further 
references see Schuirer. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESDRAS, SECOND BOOK OF.—TITLE.—The title 
which this book bears in the English Apocrypha 
is derived from the opening words of ch. i., ‘the 
second book of the prophet Esdras’; but it is more 
commonly known by the name which is given it 
in most Latin MSS, ‘The fourth book of Esdras.’ 
The variation in the titles of the books of Esdras 
is dune to two causes—(1) The adoption of the 
Latin uame Esdras in the Vulg. for the canonical 
Ezr and Neh; (2) the composite nature of this 
book, the first two and the last two chapters being 
later additions to the orig. work, and reckoned by 
the MSS as separate books. The most frequent 
arrangement in the MSS is 1 Es=Ezr-Neh; 2 Es= 
2Fs 1.2; 3 Es=1 Es; 4 Es=2 Es 3-14; 5 Es=2 Es 
15. 16. The central portion of the book bears 
every number from one to four. The original 
Greek had probably no number attached to it. 
Two suggestions have been made for the original 
title—(1)"Efpas ὁ προφήτης, adopted by Ihilgenfeld 
in his restoration of the Greek, and based on a 
quotation of Clem. Alex. from "Eoépas ὁ προφή- 
της, and of Ambrose from ‘ propheta Ezra’ (AZess. 
Jud. 18). The title ὈΡΘΑῚ then be parallel to 
ὁ ἱερεύς attached to 1 Esin Cod. A. (2) ᾿Αποκάλυψις 
“Ἔσδρα, suggested by Dr. Westeott, and found ina 
catalogue of the 60 books, canonical and apocry- 
phal, made in Asia (Westcott, Canon®, 559). The 
title is far the most suitable to the contents of the 
book, but has already become appropriated to a 
later and inferior Greek Apocalypse published by 
Tischendorf (A poeal, Apoeryphe, 1866). 

ORIGINAL LANGUAGE AND VERSIONS. — The 
original language of 2 Es was nndonbtedly Greek ; 


two quotations from the Greek exist, Clem. Alex. | 


Strom. ili. 16. 100 (= 2 Es 5%), and Apoast. Con- 
stitut. viti. 7 (=2 Es 8%). Otherwise we possess 
the book only in versions. The Latin version 


abounds in Grecisms, such as the use of the com- 
parative with the genit. (ἡ horum maiora,’ ‘omnium 


maior,’ ete.), the genit. abs. (10°), the prepositions 
ad and pro with the inf. (7155 13%), de and ez 
followed by the genit., the donble negative (‘nihil 
nemini,’ ‘nunqnam nemo’), redundant. prepositions 
after verbs (‘timere a,’ 15; ‘multiplicare super,’ 
916, The theory of a Heb. original, of which the 
Greek was a tr®, has now been given up; one 
Hebraism, which, however, had become naturalized 
in Greek, is of constant ocenrrence, namely, the 
use of the participle with a finite tense of the same 
verb (6.5. excedens excessit, 4; proficiscens pro- 
feetus sum, 45). 

The popularity which this book has enjoyed is 
shown by the number of versions that have been 
made of it. For many years the text of the Latin 
depended on a few MSS, Codex Sangermanensis 
(S, A.D. 822), Cod. Turicensis (T, 13th cent.), Cod. 
Dresdensis (D, 15th cent.), which presented a text 
from which it was clear that a considerable section 
was missing between vv. 35 and 36 of the 7th 
chapter. ‘The other versions contained 70 addi- 
tional verses in this place. In 1865 Prof. Gilde- 
meister discovered that this ‘missing fragment’ 
had once been contained in Cod. S, from which a 
leaf had been purposely cut out in early times ; 
and drew the certain and important conclusion 
that all MSS of 4 Es which do not contain the 
passages were ultimately derived from Cod. S. 
The discovery of this missing fragment was mace 
by R. Τὶ, Bensly, who in 1874 fonnd a MS of the 
9th cent. in the Bibliotheque Communale of Amiens 
containing the entire Latin text; he thus had 
the unique distinction of adding a chapter to the 
Apocrypha, for hitherto the verses in the Oriental 
Vd5S had not been universally considered gennine. 
An account of the MS and its diseovery, with a full 
commentary on the new passage, was published by 
him in the following year (he Alissing Fragment 
of the Fourth Book of Ezra, Camb. 1875). It sub- 
sequently appeared that he had been anticipated 
in the discovery, for a transcript of the lost pas- 
sage, made in 1826 from a Spanish MS, was found 
aniong the papers of Prof. Palmer: this was not 
published till 1877 (/Jowrn. of Philology, vol. vii. 
264). The excision of 736-105 was probably made 
for dogmatic reasons. The verses contain a 
description of the intermediate state of souls, and 
an emphatic denial of the efficacy of intercessions 
for the dead (v.*), a passage which called forth a 
severe reproof from Jerome (‘ Tu... proponis mili 
librum apoeryplum, qni snb nomine Esdree ἃ te ct 
similibus tuis legitur : nbi seriptum est, quod pust 
mortem nullus pro aliis audeat depreeari: qnen 
ego librum nunquam legi,’ Cont. Vigilant. c. 17), 
and this estimate not unprobably accounts for the 
disappearanee of the section from Cod. 5, The 
number of known MSS which give a complete text 
of 2 Es has now been increased, through the dis- 
coveries of ΔΊ, Berger, to five. A complete text of 
the book, based on four of these MSS and Cod. 5, 
has at length been edited from Bensly’s papers, 
with an introd. by Dr. James (Texts and Studies, 
111. 2, Camb. 1895); while the missing fragment 
has been restored to its place in the English Bible 
in the Revision of the Apocrypha. The Latin 
MSS fall into two groups: (1) those which pre- 
serve a French text. S (Sangermanensis) once in 
the Abbey of S. Germain des Prés, now in the 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, 115045, Fonds Latin, dated A.D. 
822, the oldest extant MS, and the parent of 
numerous later MSS, and A (Ambianensis), 
Amiens, Bibl. Comm. 10, cent. ix., containing a 
text very similar to but independent of 5, and 
agreeing with the quotations of Gildas the Briton in 
his Epistle (6th cent.) ; (2) a Spanish text, perhaps 
traceable to Priscillian (Texts and Studies, xxxvi.), 
represented by three MSS. C (Complutensis), 
now at Madrid, cent. ix., from which Prof. Palmer 
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copied the missing fragment in 1826. M (Mazar- 
ineus), Paris, Bibl. Mazarine, 3, 4, cent. ix.-x., 
discovered by M. Berger. V (Abulensis), Madrid, 
Bibl. Nac. lL. Rh. 8, cent. xiii, a copy of C, dis- 
covered by M. Berger, and a fourth, not yet fully 
collated, but probably belonging to this group. 
L (Legionensis), at Leon, of the year 1162. For 
one section of the book, the Confessio Esdree (839-86). 
which was often copied in collections of Cantica, 
an additional group of MSS exists. The two 
groups differ most widely from each other in the 
interpolated chapters (1. 2, 15. 16). An ex: 
amination of their relative values in these chs. 
has been made by Dr. James (1. and S. xliv.- 
Ixxvill.), from which he concludes that in 1. 2. the 
Spanish form of text is more accurate than the 
French, which has corrected the text to agree 
with the canonical Scriptures, whereas in 15. 16 
the Spanish is on the whole an emended text, and 
in 15-1672 A, which has the support of Gildas, is 
to be preferred toS Ὁ M. 

The other versions agree in omitting the inter- 
polated chapters at the beg. and end (1. 2. 15. 16). 
Of these the best is the Syriac, which exists only 
in a celebrated MS of the Peshitta in the Ambro- 
sian Library, Milan, B. 21 Inf. The Syriac was 
edited by Ceriani in Monumenta Sacra et Profuna, 
vol. v. fase. 1 (1868), and tr4 into Latin in vol. i. 
fase. 2 of tlle same work (1866). There are two 
independent Arabie versions: Ar.! in an Oxford 
MS (Bodl. 251, A.D. 1354), of which an English tr® 
was made by W. Whiston for his Primitive Chris- 
tianity Reviv’'d, 1711, and the Arabic text) was 
edited by Ewald in 1863 (Abhandl. der Koénigl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Géttingen); and Ar.? 
preserved 17 ¢ofo in a Vatican MS Arab. 462, and 
in part in Bodl. 260. 

The ithiopie version was first published in 
1820 by Dr. Richard Laurence from a Bodleian 
MS (Atth. 7). Dillmann collected readings from 
other MSS, which are given at the end of Ewald’s 
ed. of the Arabic. The Syr. Ar. Eth. versions 
were probably all made directly from the Greek ; 
the Armenian, however, given in Zohrab’s ed. of 
the Armenian Bible (1805, Venice) was perhaps 
from the Syriac. A reconstruction of the Greek 
has been made by Iilgenfeld in his Alessias Jude- 
OT EL. 

CONTENTS. — The original Apocalypse (3-14) 
consists of a series of revelations or visions given 
to Ezra by an angel. 


lst Viston, 31-520, Ezra, in captivity at Babylon in the 
thirtietb year after the destruction of Jerus. [the date is nearly 
a century too early), recounts God's favours to Isr. in their 
earlier history, and while admitting their ‘evil heart,’ yet com- 
plains of their subjection to Babylon, which is more wicked 
than they (ch. 3), The angel Uriel replies that Εἰ, should not 
enquire into things beyond his understanding, E. pleads with 
the angel as Abraham did at Mamre (‘If I have found favour in 
thy sight,’ 44; cf. Gn 181), and asks, further, whether the time 
that is past exceeds the time to come; and is told that it is so. 
The signs of the end are given, 51-13; and he is ordered to fast 
for seven days. 

2nd Vision, 521-634. KH, renews his complaints, and is told 
why God ‘doeth not all at once’ so as to hasten the judgment; 
and of the degeneracy of the world, which cannot produce 
such children as of old (512), The next world is to follow this 
as closely as Jacob followed Esau from the womb (61%), More 
cee of the end follow, and E. is again bidden to fast for seven 

ays. 

3rd Vision, 655-955, I, recounts the works of creation, in- 
cluding the creatures Behemoth and Leviathan, who were re- 
served to be meat for the saints (649-52) [this idea is met with 
also in Enoch 607, Apoc. Bar 29+]; and asks, why, if the world 
was made for us, we do not possess our inheritance. He is 
told that the narrow way must be traversed before the large 
room of the next age be attained (71-15), Then follows a picture 
of the Messianic age, the appearance of ‘My Son’ [or ‘My Son 
Jesus’: the name is omitted in the Oriental versions] with His 
attendants, their reign of 400 years, suececded by the death of 
‘My Son Christ’ and all living, and the return of the world for 
seven days into ‘the old silence,’ and then the resurrection 
(776-85), The ‘missing fragment’ deseribes the pit of torment 
and the paradise of delight over-against it: ineffectual inter- 
session of Ἐς for the wicked, leading him to exclaim that the 


beasts are more fortunate than man: tbe seven ways of punish- 
ment for the wicked, and the ‘seven orders’ of blessinys for 
the righteous: the seven days’ respite after death, before tbe 
souls are gathered to their habitations: and the severe declara- 
tion of the inefficacy of intercession for the departed (736-105), 
E. says it were better if Adain had never been born (‘O tu quid 
fecisti Adam,’ cf. Apoc. Bar 48), but acknowledges God’s mercy. 
Ch. 8 contains the same theme, ‘Many are created, but few 
shall be saved,’ and fresh intercession in the Confessio Esdra, 
In answer to the question, When shall tbe end be? fresh signs 
are given. 

4th Vision, 925-1060, KE. eats of the herbs in tbe field of 
Ardat,* and sees a vision of a woman mourning for her son, 
who died on his marriage day. The woman, he is told, is Sion 
lamenting the fall of her city, and her thirty years’ sterility re- 
presents the 3000 years before Solomon built the city. The 
city in building, which appears after the woman vanisbes, is the 
heavenly Jerusalem which is to replace the earthly. 

5th Viston, 111-1239, Of the Eagle (Rome) with 12 wings and 
8 little wings (contravic penne) and ὃ heads, which bear rule in 
turn, until sentence is prouounced on the eagle by a lion (the 
Messiah), and itis burnt up. <A partial interpretation is given 
of the vision. 

6th Vision, 131-58, A man (the Messiah) ariscs from the sea, 
and graves for himself @ mountain (Sion): his enemies collect 
to fight against him, and are burnt up: and he gathers to him 
‘a peaceable multitude,’ 1.6. the ten lost tribes, who are to 
return from Arzareth (¢.¢. ‘another land’ ΠΝ poy, ef Dt 
2928), 

7th Vision, 141-47. KE. is told he isto be taken from men; 
and to console the people for his departure, he in forty days 
writes ninety-four books (the twenty-four canonical books of 
the OT that were lost, and seventy hooks of mysteries for the 
wise among the people). 

The interpolation at the beginning (1. 2), written 
in an anti-Jewish spirit, contains a reproof of the 
Isr. for their desertion of God, and threatens the 
transference of God’s favours from them to the 
Gentiles. The concluding chs. (15. 16) are not 
of an apocalyptic character, but a denunciation 
of woe on the nations of the world (Egypt, Asia, 
Babylon) in the style of the OT prophets. Both 
sections have nunierous reminisecnces of the NT 
(e.g. 1 3— Mt 2397-38, 132—L)k 114-50, ON ἐ taber- 
nacula eterna ’=Lk 16°, 2%=Mt 7? and 254, 238. 42 — 
Rev 7% 9, 16 56. -Ξ 1 Co 729%), 

CHARACTER AND Datre.—The book is written 
in a tone of deep despondency, and offers a marked 
contrast in this respect to the Book of Enoch. The 
prospect of ultimate triumph and blessedness is 
almost lost in dismal forebodings about the im- 


Inediate future and the destiny of the world. The 


time and place in which the scene is laid demanded 
that this should be so; but the meaning of this 
despairing tone is greatly enhanced if we suppose 
that recent events are referred to, that Jerusalem 
was in ruins at the time when it was written, and 
that the whole work portrays the hopeless outlook 
of the Jew after the terrible events of the year 
A.D. 70. Henee the gloomy picture of the few that 
shall be saved (8), the dying of the Messiah and 
all that draw breath (7%), the discussion of the 
problem of the origin of evil (‘quare cor malig- 
num,’ 44), the oft-repeated ery that it were better 
not to be born, or to be without consciousness of 
our doom like the beasts (02:64. 412 5% 65°), the con- 
solation to.be found in the permanence of the law 
(957) though the city is gone. 

The date of the book has been the subject of 
inuch controversy. Εὖ is obviously not a genuine 
work of the time of Ezra, as is shown, ¢.g., by the 
error in Ezra’s date (3') and the allusion to the 
Book of Daniel (12%), An ultimate limit is 
given by the quotation of Clem. Alex. from it 
referred to above (A.D. 200). Internal notices 
must fix it more nearly. Hilgenfeld adduces for 
the earlier date (B.c. 30) 09 ‘ Finis huius seculi 
Esau,’ which he thinks proves the time of writing 
to be the reign of the Idumean Herod. But Edom 


|! is found in Rabbinical literature equally asa de- 


*This name (in the Arm. Ardab) is explained by Rendel 
Ifarris as a corruption of (Kiriath) Arba, the old name of 
Hlebron, which is the scene of the visions of Baruch in the 
sister Apocalypse (Rest of the Words of Baruch, 85). The onk 
(141) is the terebinth of Mamre. Hilg. takes it to mean Arpad 
(Apgar, 2 Καὶ 1834), 
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signation of Rome; and the Herodian dynasty, if 
that is referred to, lasted on through the first 
eentury of our era. He also draws an argument 
from the description of the twelve ages of the 
world, of which ten and a half are past (14), 
taken in connexion with 10% (Solomon built the 
temple in the year of the world 3000), from which 
he caleulates about B.c. 30 as the date (Mess. Jud. 
104); but the deseription of the world-ages is too 
uncertain (the Syr. omits the verses) to base any 
inferenee upon it. Another argument for the 
early date is that a Jew, writing after the death 
of Christ, would not lave introduced a prophecy 
of the death of the Messiah (7%) which would 
have been employed against him by Christians. 
No inference can be drawn froin the signs of the 
end (515: 618f- 91) as applicable rather to the por- 
tents that preceded the battle of Actium than to 
those in the time of Vespasian. On the other 
hand, the allusion to the pulling down of the walls 
of Jerus. (11 ‘humiliasti muros eorum qui te 
non nocuerunt’) was true of Titus, but not of the 
capture of the eity by Pompey in B.c. 63. 

Sut the question of the date really depends 
upon the interpretation given to the Eagle Vision. 
The details given about the reign of the several 
wings show that historic facts are here alluded 
to; the interpretation which follows the vision is 
perhaps purposely obscure, and does not help 
much as to the solution of it. The vision describes 
the reign of 12 ‘feathered wings,’ 8 subordinate 
wings, and 3 heads—din all, of 23 kings; the 
attempt to take the wings in pairs, each pair re- 
presenting a single king, their number being so 
reduced to 10 (Volkmar), is opposed to the inter- 
pretation given to Esdras (12! ‘regnabunt xii 
reges, unus post unum,’ 12% ‘exsurgent oeto 
reges’), The following points are to be borne in 
mind in the interpretation (Schitirer, HJ2 11. 1]. 
100). (1) The author writes during the reign of 
the third head, in which the Messiah is to appear ; 
the subsequent reign of the two last subordinate 
wings is not history, but prophecy. (2) The second 
wing reigns more than twice as long as any of the 
rest (1117. (3) Several wings do not get so far as 
to reign, and represent pretenders only. (4) The 
wings and heads all belong to one and the same 
kingdom. (5) The first head dies a natural death 
(1274); the second is murdered by the third, who 
also is to die by the sword (11% 1938), Three main 
explanations are proposed—(i.) The wings repre- 
sent Rome under the kings and the republic, and 
the ὃ heads are Sulla, Pompey, and Ceesar; the date 
of the work is shortly after Cwsar’s death (Laur- 
enee, Van der Vlis, ‘Liicke). This view has no 
probability. Early Roman history would have no 
interest to a Jew, and there is great difficulty in 
adapting the 8 minor wings to the period before 
Sulla. (11.) Hilgenfeld’s view, that the wings re- 
present the Greek empire reckoned from Alexander, 
either, as he first held, the line of the Ptolemies 
(Jud. Apokalyptik, 2171f.), or, according to his 
later theory, that of the Seleucide (Mess. Jud. 
liv ff.): in either case the three heads are Ceesar, 
Antony, and Octavian, and the book was written 
directly after Antony’s death in B.c. 30, thirty 
years after the capture of Jerus. by Pompey (cf. 
2 Es 3! ‘in the thirtieth year’). Itis true that in 
2 Es 1139 the eagle is compared to the fourth 
beast of Daniel (7’7=the Greek empire); but the 
fourth kingdom was often referred to the Romans. 
The chief objections to this view are—(1) The 
heads and the wings must all refer to a single 
kingdoin, not to a combination of Roman and 
Greek rulers; (2) the rule of the second in the 
dynasty, whether Ptolemy 1. Lagi or Seleucus I. | 
Nikator, was not more than twice the length of | 
any succeciding reign; (3) Caesar was assassinated, 
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and did not die in his bed, as the first head is said 
to have done. 

(111.} It is now the generally accredited view, and 
it has most arguments in its favour, that the book 
should be dated in the reign of Domitian (A.D. 81- 
96). So Gfrérer, Dillmann, Volkmar, Ewald, 
Sehiirer, and others. The eagle represents Im- 
perial Nome, the line of the emperors beginning 
with J. Cesar. The second wing is certainly to 
be identified with Augustus, who, reckoning from 
his first consulate, held rule for 56 years (B.c. 43- 
A.D. 14), 7.e. more than twice the time of any of 
his suecessors. The three heads with equal pro- 
bability are referred to the Flavian emperors: 
Vespasian died on his bed in tomnent (Suet. Vesp. 
24; 2 Es 12%); Titus was cominonly believed tc 
have been murdered by Domitian. The difficulty 
lies in supplying the twenty rulers to precede 
Vespasian. The following )roposals are made— 
(1) Gfrérer takes the twelve greater wings to be the 
first nine emperors, Cusar to Vitellius, with three 
usurpers, Vindex, Nymphidius, and Viso Lieini- 
anus: the eight lesser wings are petty kings and 
leaders in Pal. (Herod the Great, Agrippa L., 
Eleazar, Jolin of Gischala, Simon Bar Giora, John 
the Idumzean, Agrippa 11., and Bereniee: the last 
two attached themselves to Rome in the war). (2) 
Schiirer agrees as to the twelve, but regards six 
of the lesser wings (the last two being matter of 
prophecy) as Roman generals who laid elaim to 
the empire in the years of disorder, A.D. 68-70. 
(3) Wieseler takes the eight subordinate wines to 
mean the IJlerodian dynasty, vassals of Itome 
(Antipater, Iferod 1. and his three sons, Archelaus, 
Antipas, Philip, Agrippa 1. and 11., and Berenice). 
(4) Ewald, who is followed by Drummond (Jewish 
Messiah, 107), takes the twelve wings to be the 
twelve emperors up to Domitian: the eight little 
wings are the eight emperors among these who 
reigned less than ten years (Domitian included, 
for whom a short reign was anticipated), and the 
three heads are the Flavian princes, reckoned a 
third time under a dilferent aspect. The double 
and triple repetition of the same names is unsatis- 
factory ; Sehiirer’s view (2) appears on the whole 
the most free from objection. 

The simpler theory, on the other hand, of 
Gutschmid and Le Ilir (Htudes Bibliques, i. 184 ff.), 
that twenty-tliree actual emperors are intended, 
the three heads being Sept. Severus, Caracalla, 
and Geta, is shown to be wrong by the fact that 
the book was quoted by Clem. Alex. at an earlier 
date than these emperors, and can be inaintained 
only by supposing an interpolation, of whieh 
there is no sign in the Eagle Vision. 

In considering the date, reference should be 
made to a eompanion volume to 2 Esdras, which 
curiously reproduces the language and visions of 
that book, namely, the Apoealypse of Baruch, first 
pub. in 1866 by Ceriani from a Syr. MS at Milan 
(fon. sacra et prof., tom. 1. fase. ii., and tom. v. 
fase. i1.; also in Fritzsche, Labri Apoer. V.T. 654). 
It also is a product of the Jewish literature called 
forth by the events of A.D. 70, but written before 
the final destruction of Jerus. in 133, which is not 
foreseen (Apoc. Bar 32; Jerus. is to be rebuilt, and 
then again destroyed [A.D. 70] for a time, and theu 
rebuilt for ever). The similarities in tone and 
language with 2 Es are so striking that Ewald as- 
cribed it to the same author. The general bclicf 
now held is that Baruch is the later, and has used 
iis, because, ¢.g., Bar corrects the crude notions of 
Es about original sin (οἷ. Es 7118 Ὁ tu quid fecisti 
Adam? si enim tu peccasti non est factum solius 
tuus casus sed et nostrum,’ with Bar 54, ‘ Non est 
ergo Adain causa nisl anime sux tantum; nos 
vero unusquisque fuit anime: suze Adam’); and 
whereas Ezra complains that Jerus. should at least 
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have been punished by the hands of God (53), Bar 
accordingly represents it as destroyed by four 
angels before the entry of the Chaldean army 
(6-8). Some of the parallels are the division of 
each book into seven scenes, separated in most 
ceases by intervals of seven days of fasting: the 
division of time into twelve parts (Bar 27=Es 
144%); the legend of Behemoth and Leviathan 
(Bar 29= Es 6): the prayer of Baruch (48, ef. the 
Confessio Esdree 839: the importance of Adam’s 
transgression, prefaced in each by ‘O quid fecisti 
Adam?’ (Bar 48=Es 7): the vision of a cloud 
ascending from the sea (Bar 53, cf. Eis 13): the 
permanence of the law though the teachers de- 
part (Bar 77, cf. Es 9°7): the interest in the lost 
tribes, to whom Baruch sends a letter of consola- 
tion (78-86, cf. Es 13”), besides frequent niinute 
resemblances of language. 

The writing is a characteristically Jewish work 
in its apocalyptic form, its knowledge of Jewish 
traditions (Behemoth, ecte.), its interest in the ten 
tribes, and its deep concern in the fate of Jeru- 
salem. There is no ground for supposing that the 
author was a Jewish Christian : there is a marked 
contrast between the Christian interpolations 
(1-2, 15-16, and the insertion of the name Jesus in 
738) and the remainder of the book. The place of 
writing Is given as Rome (Ewald) or Alexandria 
(Hilgenfeld, Ixii, and most edd.), from which the 
added chapters certainly emanate; this would 
account for the earliest quotation being found in 
Clem. Alex. On the other hand, the fall of Jerus. 
would be more impressive to a Palestinian Jew 
than to an Alexandrian; and the geography (if 
Ardat is rightly explained by Rendel Uarris) 
points the same way. 

The date of the concluding chs. (15. 16) is 
placed about A.D. 268 by most critics. 15%! 
tefers to the troubles of Alexandria under Galli- 
enus (260-268), when two-thirds of the population 
were destroyed by a plague following upon a 
famine (Kus. A vii, 21. 22). 15°88 refers to the 
conquests of the Sassanidse (‘Carmonii insani- 
entes’), esp. Sapor I. (240-273), who overran Syria 
but was repulsed by Odenathus and Zenobia 
(‘dracones Arabum’), the founders of Palmyra; 
they, in turn, were defeated by Aurelian. 33 
describes the murder of Odenathus at Emesa (266) 
by liis cousin Meeonius. 34 ff are referred to the 
invasion of Asia Minor by Goths and Scythians 
from the N. of the Euxine: Gallienus marclied 
against them, but was recalled by the revolt of 
Aureolus (88 ‘ portio alia ab occidente’). 46 ‘ Asia 
consors in specie Babylonis’ alludes to tlie associa- 
tion of Odenathus in the empire, A.D. 264 (Hilgen- 
feld, Afess. Jud. 208). 

The chapters were written apparently as an 
appendix to 3-14, and were never current in a 
separate form. 

Chs. 1, 2 are not fixed so definitely, but are 
probably earlier than the close. They are a com- 
pilation from various sources, and perhaps a frag- 
ment of a larger work: they show some relation 
to an Apocalypse of Zephaniah (7. and §S. 1xxix). 

RECEPTION. — The early quotations from the 
book are collected by Dr. James (7. and S. xxvii- 
xliii). The Ep. of Barnabas 12! (ὅταν ξύλον κλιθῇ 
καὶ ἀναστῇ καὶ ὅταν ἐκ ξύλου αἷμα στάξῃ) is thought to 
refer to 2 Es 5°, and the Rest of the Words of 
Baruch (A.D. 136), ch. 9, has similar words ; the last 
scene of that book, where a stone takes the form 
of Jeremiah and speaks to the people, may be an 
amplification of ‘lapis dabit vocem suam’ of 2 Es. 
3ut the first express quotation is Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 16. 100, who regards it as the work of 
‘the prophet’ Ezra. It 15 made use of in an 
Hippolyteean fragment περὶ τοῦ παντός, and quoted 
in the Greek in the Aposé. Consti. viii. 7. The 


supposed references in Tert. (de prescr. heret. 3), 
Cyprian, and Commodian (31rd cent., Carm. Apol. 
943, on the lost tribes) are doubtful. But it is 
quoted very ἐπὶ pele by Ambrose (de bono 
Mortis, 10-12, and elsewhere), who regards it as 
prophetical: in his time chs. 15. 16 were already 
current in the Latin version, and probably attached 
to 3-14. In Spain it was known to Priscillian and 
Vigilantius; and in Britain to Gildas, who quotes 
15. 16 (Bensly, 36-40). The legend of the restora- 
tion of the books of Scripture (2 Es 14) is wide- 
spread, and may be derived from tradition apart 
from 2 Es (Iren. 111. 21. 2; Tert. de cult. fem. i. 
3; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 22. 149). Jerome is alone 
unfavourable to it (adv. Vigilantiwm, 6, Pref. in 
vers. libr. Ezre, quoted in last art.). It was 
perhaps owing to his estimate that the book was 
excluded from the Canon by the Council of Trent: 
it now with 1 Es forms an appendix to the Vulg. 
after the NT. The liturgical use of the book 
shows its popularity: the words of 2°° are em- 
ployed in the ‘ Missa pro defunctis’ of the Breviary 
ad Usum Sarum, and the word Requiem is derived 
from this passage ; and 238. 87 were formerly used 
by the Eng. Church as an Introit for Whit 
Tuesday. Otherwise no usc is made of it in the 
services of the Chureli. 


LireraTuRE.—A full list of the wide lit. on the subject is 
given in Schtirer, HJ P.u1, iii. 93-114. The best critical edd. of 
the Lat. text are in the Camb. Texts and Studies, vol. iii. 2, ed. 
Bensly and James, 1895; and Bensly, The Missing Fragment 
of the Fourth Book. of Ezra, 1875. The versions are collected 
in Hilgenfeld’s Messias Judceorum (Lips. 1869). Eng. com- 
mentaries and introductions are Lupton in the Speaker's Comm. 
on the Apoc. ; Bissell (in Lange’s ΟἽ" Comm.) ; Churton’s Uncan. 
and Apocr. Scriptures; and Druinmond’s Jewish Messiah, 
1877. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESDRIS (“Ecdpis).—Mentioned only 2 Mac 12%. 
The text is probably corrupt. AV has Gorgias, 
and this is likely enough to be correct. 


ESEK (pvy), ‘contention,’ Gn 267.—A well dug 
by Isaac, in the region near Rehoboth and Gerar. 
The site is unknown. 


ESEREBIAS (‘EcepeBlas, AV Esebrias), 1 Es 8™. 
See SHEREBIAH. 


ESHAN (98), Jos 15°%.—A town of Judah in 
the Hebron mountains, noticed with Arab and 
Dumah. The site is doubtful. 


ESHBAAL.—Sec ISHBOSHETH. 


ESHBAN (j2x).—An Edomite chief (Gn 36”, 
1Ch 1"), See GENEALOGY. 


ESHCOL (55x). — The brother of Mamre and 
Aner, the Amorite confederates of Abraham, who 
assisted the patriarch in his pursuit and defeat of 
Chedorlaomer’s forces (Gn 142-%). He lived in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron (Gn 13%); and 
possibly gave his name to the valley of Eslicol, 
tliat lay a little to the N. of Hebron (Nu 13”). 

It is noteworthy that Josephus, in recording the 
event described in Gn 143-29. mentions Eshcol first. 
‘The first of them was called Eshcol, the second 
Enner, and the third Mambres’ (Ané. 1. x. 2). In 
the Heb. of Gn 14% they are mentioned in the 
order Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre. But in the LXX 
the order is ᾿Εσχώλ, Αὐνάν, Μαμβρή; and this order 
is found also in Philo (De Migrat. Abrah. § 30, 
1. 461). H. Ἐς RYLE. 


ESHCOL (bisvx), Nu 13-24 329, Dt 1%.—A wady, 
with vineyards and pomegranates, apparently near 
Hebron. E. is usually rendered ‘ bunch of grapes. 
The name has not been recovered, since the Am 
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Keshkaleh at Hebron has no connexion with the 
Hebrew. 

LirgRATURE.—Robinson, BRP i. 114; Tristram, Land of 
Israel, 388, 398; Conder, Tent-Work, 237; Bible Places, 89; 
Besant, Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land, 70, 84. 

: C. Τὸ. CONDER. 

ESHEK (pvy).—A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8”). 
See GENEALOGY. 


ESHTAGL (Sinne’y Jos 1588 1941, Jg 1379167! 18 8. 1), 
—A town in the Shephelah, first assigned to Judah, 
afterwards to Dan, always named with Zorah, 
now Sura‘a, which is beside ‘Ain Shems, where the 
Wady es-Surar is joined by valleys from the N. 
and §. and a great basin formed, fertile and well- 
watered, just beneath the hill country of Judea. 
Eshua‘, close to Sura‘a, represents Eshtaol. Guérin 
says he heard in the neighbourhood that it formerly 
was called Eshu‘al or Eshthu‘al, whieh, if con- 
firmed, might be held decisive ; but the degenera- 
tion of Eshtaol into Eshua is not impossible. 
Between Zorah and E. was the ‘camp of Dan’ ; 
and there (Jg 13%) Samson’s achievements began, 
and there he was buried (164). (See Smith’s Hist. 
Geog. p. 218.) The Eshtaolites (di. ‘ Eshtaolite’) 
were, aceording to 1 Ch 2%, descended from the 
families of Kiriath-jearim, etc., who are there 
deseribed as Calebites. The narratives of Jos 
1588 and 19% suggest how mingling of the tribes 
of Judah and of Dan might arise, perhaps lead- 
ing to the Danite migration from Zorah and 
Eshtaol. 

LiTERATURE.—PEFSt, 1874, 17; Conder, Palestine, 49; 
Smith, WGHL, 218; Guérin, Judée, ii, 12ff.; SWP Memoirs, 
iii. 25. A. HENDERSON. 


ESHTEMOA (ρον), named in Jos 15 (where 
it is called Eshtemoh, προ) among towns of 
Judah. It was made afterwards a Levitical city 
(2144, 1 Ch 657. During David’s wanderings in 8. 
Judah its inhabitants were on his side (1 5 8038), 
It is said in 1 Ch 4} to have been inhabited by 
the descendants of Ishbah; and Eshtemoa, its 
founder, is called (41°) a Maacathite, which would 
naturally suggest that he came from the small 
kingdom of Maacah (wh. see). It may have been 
here ‘the Maacathite’ among his heroes joined 
David (2 αὶ 23%). The site was reeovered by Robin- 
son some 8 miles ὃ. of Hebron. It is now Z£s- 
Semua, a considerable villave (BF i. p. 204), and 
full of ancient remains (PEF Alemoirs, iii. 403, 
412), A. HENDERSON. 


ESHTEMOH.—Sce ESUTEMOA. 


ESHTON (jinx, perhaps ‘uxorious’),—A Judah- 
ite (1 Ch 43%), See GENEALOGY. 


ESLI (Ἐσλεί, perhaps=3xx ‘J” hath reserved’). 
—An aneestor of Jesus (Lk 3°). See GENEALOGY. 


ESPOUSAL, ESPOUSE.—To espouse (fr. Lat. 
sponsus, ptep. of spondére, to betroth, through 
Old Fr. espouser) meant either toe betroth or to 
marry. Thus Camden, Jéem. (1637) 414, ‘Two 
Lovers who being espoused, dyed both before they 
were married’; but Shaks. Meh. LL/. Iv. v. 8B— 

‘Withal, say, that the Queene hath heartily consented, 

Ife should espouse Elizabeth her daughter.’ 
So also ‘espousal’ is used in both senses, and 
Murray (Ozf. Eng. Dict. s.v.) thinks marriage is 
the primary sense. In AV ‘espouse’ oecurs 28 34 
‘Deliver me my wife Miehal, which I espoused to 


me’ (RV, ‘whom I betrothed to me,’ Heb. Ὁ -nvry, | 


whieh always means ‘betroth’); Mt 178, Lk 1” 2°, 
all of the Virgin Mary (RV ‘betrothed’; Gr. 
μνηστεύω, always ‘to ask or engage in marriage’) ; 
2 (Ὁ 112 1 have espoused you to one husband’ 


(ἡρμοσάμην, lit. ‘joined you unto,’ and here the 
ref. seems to be to marriage, not betrothal, ‘I have 
given you in matriage,’ though the betrothal, which 
was also carricd out by the bridegroom’s friend, 
may be meant). Espousal is found Ca 3" ‘in the 
day of his espousals’ (injnn oa, ‘on the day of his 
marriage,’ undoubtedly); and Jer 25 ‘the love of 
thine espousals’ (πη nany, as Cheyne, ‘thy 
bridal state’). Thus it is probable that AV 
(following older VSS.*) used these words indis- 
criminately, or at least with a less clear distine- 
tion than now obtains between betrothal and 
marriage. For the solemnity of betrothal in 
Italy (=England) in Shakespeare’s day, see 
Twelfth Night, iv. 111. 26: it enables Olivia to 
speak of Sebastian as ‘husband’ (v. 146). It 
was not less solemn and binding in Israel. Sce 
MARRIAGE. J. HASTINGS. 


ESPY.—The verb to ‘espy’ oceurs only six times 
in AV, Gn 42”, Jos 14’, Jer 48", Ezk 20°, To 11%, 
1 Mac 5*8, while the mod. form to ‘spy’ is found 
eighteen times, and RV turns ‘espy’ of Jos 14° 
into “ἢ The word is apparently of Teutonic 
origin (Old High Ger. spehon), though it is con- 
nected with Lat. speeere, to look, Gr. σκέπτομαι, and 
entered Eng. through the Old Fr. espier. 

4. The most common and the oldest meaning is 
to tnspeet (secretly) a place, as Nu 2153. ‘Moses 
sent to spy out Jaazer,’ when the Heb. is 291, 
except Nu 13%?" (5), aud the Eng. is always 
‘spy (Jos 147 AV ‘espy’) out,’ except Jos 2) ‘to 
spy seeretly’ (van obit, RV ‘as spies secretly’), 
and Ezk 20° ‘a land that I had espied for them’ 
(nn? ἘΠ 95). Once the ref. is not to land but to 
liberty, Gal 2: ‘false brethren . .. who came in 
νην to spy out our liberty’ (Tindale’s trn. ; 
Vye. ‘to aspie οὔτ fredom,’ Gr. κατασκοπῆσαι). 
2. But we also find the sense of keep wateh, as 
Jer 4819. “0, inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the 
way, and espy’ (55). 3. More freq. is the idea of 
suddenly perceiving anything, as Gn 4957 ‘And as 
one of them opened his sack to give his ass pro- 
vender in the inn, he espied his money’; so Ex 24, 
2 K 917 137! 2316 (all ayy ‘see’). 4. Finally; simply 
to discover or perceive, as 2 K 23% All the aboniina- 
tions that were spied in the land of Judah... did 
Josiah put away’ (787). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge 
(Lunn’s ed, p. 73), ‘Woulde God they were as 
prest to remoue ye balk out of their owne eyes, as 
they be prompte to aspye a lytle mote in other 
mens.’ 

The subst. is always plu. ‘spies,’ exeept Sir 11° 
‘spy. The Heb. is generally obs (Gn 42% 12-14. 
16. 30. 81. 84. Tos 623, 1 5. 263,25 15); also οὐ γοῦ (Jg 1%, 
RV ‘watehers’), τς (Nu 21}, RV ‘Atharim’ as 
place-name, wh. see). Tle Gr. words are κατάσκοπος 
(Sir 11°, 1 Mac 12:9, He 11*), the usual LXX tr. of 
méraggélim ; and éyxd@eros (Lik 20”, lit. ‘sent down 
into,’ and so, as Plummer, ‘ suborned to lie in wait.’ 
The word is not found elsewhere in NT). 

J. LLASTINGS. 

ESSENES.—In regard to the origin and nature 
of this sect very various views have been held. It 
is therefore best to confine oneself to stating 
succinetly what is known about them from ancient 
authors, 

Our earliest witness is Philo of Alexandria, who, 
having visited Jerusalem in his youth, a" have 
come into personal contact with them. In his 
treatise Quod Omnis Probus Liber, which is one of 


* Tindale, in his tr. published in 1525-26, rendered the Gr. 
μνηστευθείσης (Mt 118) by ‘maried,’ and in this he is followed by 
Coverdale. In the ed. of 1534, however, he altered it to 
‘betrouthed.' In 28314 Coy. has ‘maried,’ and so have the 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles. In the NT our translators were 
probably influenced by the Rhemish Version, which in Mt 118 
has ‘spoused,’ or by Udall’s tr. of Erasmus’ Paraphrage (1543) 


' which hag ‘ espouse.’ 
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his earlier works, written probably before A.D. 20, 
he describes them as follows :— 


They were a sect of Jews, and lived in Syria Palestine, over 
4000 in nuuiber, and called Essai, because of their saintliness ; 
for hosios=saintly, is the same word as Essw@us. Worshippers 
of God, they yet did not sacrifice animals, regarding a reverent 
mind as the only true sacrifice. At first they lived in villages 
and avoided cities, in order to escape the eontagion of evils rife 
therein. They pursued agriculture and other peaceful arts ; 
but accumulated not gold or silver, nor owned mines. No 
waker of warlike weapons, no huckster or trader by land or 
sea, was to be found among them. Least of all were any slaves 
found among them; for they saw iu slavery a violation of the 
law of nature, which made all men free brethren, oue of the 
other. 

Abstract philosophy aid logic they eschewed, exeept so far as 
it could subserve ethieat truth and practice. Natural philosophy 
they only studied so far as it teaehes that there is a God who 
made and watehes over all things. Moral philosophy or ethic 
was their chief preoceupatiou, and their conduct was regulated 
by their national (Jewish) laws. These laws they esp. studied 
on the seveuth day, whieh they held holy, leaving off all work 
uponitand meeting in their synagorues, as these places of resort 
were ealled. In them they sat down in ranks, the older ones 
above the younger. Then one took and read the Dible, while 
the rest listened attentively; and another, who was very 
learned in the Bible, would expound whatever was obseure in 
the lesson read, explaining most things in their time-honoured 
fashion by means of symbols. They were taught piety, holiness, 
justice, the art of regulating home and eity, knowledge of 
what is really good and bad and of what is indifferent, what 
ends to avoid, what to pursue,—in short, love of God, of virtue, 
and of man. 

And such teaching bore fruit. Their life-long purity, their 
avoiding of oaths or falsehood, their recognition of a good 
providence alone, showed their love of God. Their love of 
virtue revealed itself in their indifference to money, worldly 
position, and pleasure. Their love of man in their kindliness, 
their equality, their fellowship passing all words. For no one 
had his private house, but shared his dwelling with all; and, 
living as they did in eolouies (θιάσους), they threw open their 
doors to any of their seet who came their way. They had a 
storehouse, common expenditure, common raiments, eommon 
food eaten in Syssitia or eommon weals. This was made 
possible by their practice of putting whatever they each earned 
day by day into a conimmon fund, out of which also the sick 
were supported when they could not work. The aged among 
them were objeets of reverenee and honour, and treated by the 
rest as parents by real ehildren. 


The most cruel and deceitful tyrants, says Philo, 
that had been the scourge of their country, had 
ret been moved to admiration of their quiet but 
invincible freedom, of their common meals, of 
their consummate fellowship. 

Perhaps in these last words Philo refers to 
Herod the Great, whose subsequent rise to great- 
ness was foretold to lim as a child by an E. named 
Manamus (Menahem), and who in consequence 
befriended and honoured the sect (Josephus, Ant. 
XV. x. 5). 

Eusebius in his Preparatio Evangelica has 
preserved a fragment of Philo’s ‘Apology for the 
Jews,’ which repeats much of the information 
given by Philo, but also supplements it. 


Our lawgiver, he says, trains into fellowship and com- 
munion thousands of his diseiples, who for their saintliness 
(ὑσιότητοα) are called Essenes. They inhabit many eities of 
Judea, as well as many villages and populous tracts, Their 
tenets are espoused hy them of free choice, and not as a matter 
of race, 

There are no ehildren or youths among them, but only full- 
grown men, or men already in the decline of life. They have no 
private property, but put all they have into a common fund, 
and live as meinbers of a thiasus or philosophic eolony, having 
eommon meals. They are very industrious, and work hard 
from early sunrise to sunset, as tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, 
or bee-farmers, or as eraftsmen. Whatever they so earn they 
hand over to the elected steward (rape/a ytspotovybive:), Who at 
once buys victuals for the common repast. 

No Essene, adds Philo in this account, marries, but all 
practise continence. For women are selfish and jealous, and 
apt to pervert men’s characters by ceaseless chicanery and 
wiles, While, if they have ehildren, they are puffed up and 
bold in speech ; driving their husbands to actions whieh are a 
bar to any real fellowship with other men. 


The next writer who describes the Esscnes is 


Pliny the elder (+ A.D. 79), in his Natural History, 
bk. v. eh. 17. ‘The IHessenes,’ he says, ‘live on 


the W. side away from the shores (of the Dead 


Sea), out of reach of their bancful influences. A 
solitary race, and strange above all others in the 
entire world. They live without women, renounc- 


ing all sexual love. They eschew money, and live 
among the palm-trees. Yet the number of their 
fellows (convenarum) is kept up and day by day 
renewed ; for there flock to them from afar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system’ (ad mores). ‘Thus for 
thousands of ages (strange to tell) the race is per- 
petuated, and yet no one is born in it. So does 
the contrition felt by others for their past Ilrfe 
enrich this set of men. Below them lay Engadi, 
a town once second only to Jerus. in its fertility 
and groves of palms. Now ’tis but one more 
tomb. Next comes Masada, a fort on a roek, and, 
like the former, not far from the Dead Sea. And 
here ends our account of Judiea.’ 

There are two passages in Josephus in which the 
E. are described at length, and many minor re- 
ferences. ‘The following is an epitome of his infor- 
mation :— 


Josephus ealls them Esseni in BJ u. viii. 2, Ant. xu. v. 9, 
x. 6, ete., and with Philo, Essai in Ant, xy, x. 4. They arose 
along with the sects of Pharisees (Ané. x1. v. 9) and Saddu- 
eecs, about B.c. 144, and formed fron: the first an aspects or sect, 

About 8.0, 107 (Ant. xu. xi. 2) a certain Essene, named Judas, 
had a school, it would seem, in the temple, in which he taught 
his eouipanions aud pupils the art of predicting events. Again, 
about B.c. 21 we read (Ant. xv. x. 4) that Herod exeused them 
along with the Pharisees from taking the oath of fidelity to 
himself. In the Jewish war (BJ τι. xx. 4) we hear of one John 
the Essene lcading the Jewish rebels in Thamna. And at that 
time (0. A.D. 70) there was a gate at the 8.E. corner of the eity of 
David ealled the Gate of the Εἰ, (BU y. iv. 2), which is proof that 
they were then a nuwuerous sect. 

The E, were so called because of their holiness (σεμνότητα) 
(BJ u, viii. 53 Ant, xvii. 5). They believed that God controls 
all things, and committed all things to Him, Sometimes, how: 
ever, Josephus says that they regarded Fate (εἱμαρμένη) as the 
supreme determinant of all human affairs (so a Mussulman 
believes in Allah and Kismet both at once) (Ant. xvul. 1. 3). 

There was no single eity of the E,, but they were sojourncrs 
(xeroizovowv)in many, being in number over 4000 (Ané. xv, i. 5). 
They eschewed marriage, and, adopting others’ children as their 
own, imbued them with their own tenets (BJ u. viii. 2; Ant. 
XVUl. 1. 5). 

There was, however, another sect {τάγμω) of E., who nade 
trial of women for three years and then married them if they 
were fruitful (BJ κι. viii. 13). ‘They owned no slaves (Ané, 
XVI. i. 5), and were wholly devoted to agricultural pursuits. 
They despised wealth and shared their possessions, so that a rich 
inan among them had no more enjoyment of his own property 
than had a inember who owned nothing (BJ αι. viii. 3and Ant, 
xvi. i. 6). For in entering their sect (αΐρεσις) a man made over 
his property to the institution (τῷ τάγριατι) (BU 11, vill. 3). There 
was no buying and selling between members ; but the elected 
stewards administered the conmmon fund,* impartially satisfying 
the needs of all alike (3/ u. viii. 8). In every eity a speeial re- 
lieving officer (xndeuav) was appointed to take eare of the gar- 
ments and supplies of the sect and entertain its travelling 
members. 

But though so knit together among themselves the Essenes 
succoured the deserving, and pitied all men and fed the needy 
(BJ i. viii. 6). This was a primary duty to be fulfilled by each 
ou his own responsibility, and without waiting for a hint from 
the overseer (ἐπιμελητής ΟΥ ἐπίτροπος) 1 without whose autliority, 
however, they might do nothing else, por even give to their own 
kinsmen. ; 

Their general mode of life (4/a:7«) Jos. in one place declares 
to be the same as that which Pythagoras instituted among the 
Greeks ; in another place he compares them to Dacians, pre- 
sumably because of their simple and communal mode of living 
(Ant. xv. x. 4, xvlL. i. 5). He thus describes a day of an Essene’s 
life inside his brotherhood :— 

ΑΒ for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary. For 
before the sun rises they speak not a word about profane matters, 
but address to the sun certain prayers, which they have re- 
ceived from their forefathers, as if they supplicated it to rise 
(BJ 1. viii. 5). After this every one of thein is sent away by 
iheir curators to exercise those arts wherein they are skilled, in 
which they labour with great diligence till the fifth hour (11 
A.M.). After this they assemble together into one place, and 
when they have clothed themselves in white veils, they bathe 
their bodies in cold water. And after this purification is over, 
they mect together in an apartment of their own, into which it 
is not permitted to any one of another persuasion to enter ; and 
they themselves being pure enter the dining-room as if it were 
some holy temple, and quietly sit down. Upon which the 
baker lays them loaves in order, and the cook also brings a 
single plate of one sort of food and sets it before every one of 
thein, But the priest says grace before meat, and it is unlawful 
for any one to taste of the food before prayer is offered. And 
when they have made their breakfast, he again prays over them. 
And when they begin and when they end, they praise God as 
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Him that bestoweth life. After which they lay aside their white 
garments as holy, and betake themselves to their labours again 
till the evening. Then they return home to supper after the 
same manner; and if there be any straugers there, they sit 
down with them. Nor is there everany clamour or disturbance 
to pollute their house ; but they give every one leave to speak in 
their turn. Which silence thus kept in their house appears to 
outsiders like some tremendous mystery ; and the same is due 
to their unswerving sobriety, and to this, that their food and 
drink is measured out to satisfy them and no more. 

Like Philo, Josephus is full of praise for their moral qualities, 
and lauds their self-restraint in anger, their faithfulness, their 
peace-making, their truthfulness, which made all oaths to them 
a mere supertiuity. 

The mode of joining the sect was this, The intending member 
remained outside the order one year, following, however, the 
same discipline, and invested with its symbols, namely a spud 
wherewith to hide his excrement out of sight of God, the 
girdle and white raiment. After the lapse of a year, if he had 
given good proof of his continence, he was allowed to join more 
closely in their way of life and partake of a puver quality of the 
waters of purification, though not yet to live entirely with them. 
Two years of moral probation must yet be passed before he was 
chosen a member of their band (osA0s). And then before he 
touched the common food he took tremendous oaths to them ; 
firsé to reverence the Deity, next to observe justice towards 
men, to hate the wicked and assist the just. To be loyal ever to 
all men, but in especial to those in authority, because none hath 
authority except by God's help. He swore also, if he should 
ever be in authority, uot to abuse the same, nor outshine those 
subject to him in his garments or in any other finery; to love 
truth and repel falsehood; to keep his hands clean from theft 
and his soul from unholy gain; to conceal nothing from mem- 
bers of the sect, nor reveal aught to others, even at peril of 
his life. Moreover, he swore to communicate to none the 
dogmas of the sect, otherwise than as he received them himself, 
to abstain from brigandage, and to preserve with like care the 
books of their sect and the names of the angels. 


Jos. gives many indications that the E. were 
very strict Jews (LJ It. viii. 9). They revered the 
name of the lawgiver next after God, and punished 
with death one that blasphemed against Moses. 
Above all other Jews they observed the Sabbath, 
not only not cooking on that day, and avoiding the 
lighting of a fire, but forbearing also to move a 
vessel, or even evacuate. In theJewish war many 
diedunder torture at the hands of the Romans rather 
than blaspheme the lawgiver or eat unclean food. 
Many details supplied by Josephus prove how much 
importance they attached to ceremonial purity. 
We have seen how they bathed before eacli meal, 
and wore linen garments; linen, of course, being 
prescribed because it was a vegetable substance, 
and not made of dead animal refuse, as would be a 
leathern or woollen tunic. That the waters of 
purification in their purer quality were denied to 
novices, proves that the water of the bath was 
ceremonially cleansed, and probably exorcised. 
By immersion in it they were themselves rendered 
καθαροί or pure before they sat down to meat, by 
contrast with the érepddofau, or persons of any 
other persuasion (GJ 11, vill. 10). They were distin- 
guished acc. to their purity and seniority into four 
grades; and a senior member was polluted by the 
very touch of a junior member, and had to wash 
after being so touched, as if he had been jostled by 
Gentiles. So an Indian Brahman is polluted by 
the touch and even sight of a low-caste native. 
They did not anoint themselves with oil, regard- 
ing it as a defilement; prob. because they could 
not easily get oil prepared by members of their 
own caste. Josephus elsewhere assures us that no 
Jew would anoint himself except with Jewish oil. 

The same pursuit of ceremonial purity is to be 
noticed in regard to their meals. ‘Their food and 
viands were specially prepared by their priests 
(Ant. XVIII. i. 5); Just as in a Hindoo prison the 
cook must be a Grahman, because any lower-caste 
man may eat what a higher-caste man has cooked, 
but not vice versd. In each city a special officer 
(κηδεμών) was appointed to supply travelling E. 
with their ceremonially pure garments and food. 
Lastly, an E. expelled for lis sins by a court of 
100 members from the brotherhood was still so 


held by its oaths and customs that he could not | 


eat of food provided by others, and in consequence 
VOL, 1.—49 


starved to death. To the same concern for cere- 
monial purity must prob. be ascribed their attitude 
of reserve towards the temple sacrifices. ‘They 
send oflerings (ἀναθήματα) to the temple and per- 
form sacrifices with superiority of purificatory 
rites,* which they claim to practise (Ant. XVIII. 
1. 5). And being for this reason excluded from the 
common court of the temple, they perform their 
sacrifices by themselves.’ These words are ob- 
scure, and barely reconcilable with Philo’s state- 
ment that the E. did not sacrifice animals (Philo, 
il. 457=Quod om. prob. lib. § 12). The offerings 
sent, according to Jos., need not of course have 
been blood-offerings ; and as to the nature of the 
sacrifices (θυσίας) which they performed by theni- 
selves, 6. without the help of the temple priests, 
Jos. tells us nothing; but we should certainly 
connect it with a practice, which he elsewhere 
attests, viz. that they elected their own priests for 
the making of their own food and eatables. This 
much is clear, that the ordinary lustrations of the 
temple were not good enough for an E., and were 
incompatible with his notions of ceremonial purity. 
Presumably, they were excluded from the temple 
court for thus Houting the usual lustrations. Un- 
able to enter it, they sent offerings, but did not 
gothemselves. At the same time ‘ they performed 
their sacrifices by themselves.’ There seeins to be 
some connexion between this statement and Philo’s 
that they offcred up the sacrifice of a devout and 
reverent mind. They could not possibly have 
offered up animal sacrilices save in the temple and 
in the ordinary way ; and Josephus’ own statement 
elsewhere, that their mode of life was Pytha- 
gorean, 1s in favour of Philo’s declaration that they 
did not sacrifice animals. It is natural to suppose 
that they regarded their common meals as of the 
nature of a sacrifice, just as Christians regard the 
eucharistic elements. Only thus can we explain 
the fact that they elected priests to prepare those 
meals ; for a priest implies a sacrifice to be offered. 

Their abstention from marriage must also be set 
down to their desire for a levitical purity. For 
ace. to the Mosaic law sexual relations involved a 
defilement of the person, and the uncleanness 
lasted until the even (Lv 151%). 

Notwithstanding their attachment to the Mosaic 
law and striving after levitical purity, there were 
certainly many non-Jewish elements in their 
religious practices and beliefs. ‘Thus they adored 
the sun, and prayed to him to rise. In Appian 
and other writers we find the phrase, ‘the god 
rose,’ or ‘the god set,’ used instead of ‘the sun 
rose,’ or ‘the sun set’; and Philo regarded the sun 
and stars as holy and divine natures. 

The Essene beliefs about the soul and a future 
life were also non-Jewish. They believed that 
they received their souls back after death (BJ τι. 
vill. 11), and so very cheerfully died for the faith. 
‘The body is corruptible, they taught; and the 
matter of which it is composed is not lasting. 
But souls are immortal, and last for ever, and, pro- 
ceeding out of the most subtle ether, are entangled 
in bodies as in prison-cells, being drawn down by 
some natural yearning. But when they are set 
free from the bonds of the flesh, as being now 
released from a long bondage, they rejoice and 
mount upwards. And in agreement with the 
opinions of the Greeks they declare that there lies 
away across the ocean a habitation for the good 
souls, in a region that is oppressed neither with 
storms of rain or snow, nor with intense heat; a 


| region ever refreshed by the gentle breathing of a 


breeze blowing from the ocean. But they allot to 
bad souls a dark and tempestuous den full of never- 
ceasing punishments.’ 


~ πο + - 
* τὰς θυσίας ἐπιτελοῦσιν διαφορότητι ἀγνειῶν, ἃς νομεΐζδιαν. 
? 2 
{ ἐφ᾽ αὑτῶν. 
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The Essenes had hereditary prayers to the sun, as 
well as the usual Jewish sacred books; they had 
purificatory rites of different sorts or degrees, and 
utterances of the prophets. By diligent study of 
these, some of them learned and professed to read 
the future. And their predictions, says Jos., were 
rarely belied ; indeed he gives several instances up 
and ene his history of the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecies (BJ IL. vili. 12). They also had compositions 
of the ancients from which they chose out what- 
ever benefited soul and body; and they inquired 
after such roots and ποσὶ μα stones as would 
ward off their distempers. The regular books and 
dogmas of the sect, as we have seen, they took 
oath to carefully keep, as also the names of the 
angels. These names, of course, were powerful 
weapons against evil demons, with a belief in 
which they must, like other Jews of the age, have 
been imbued. The stones and roots were the 
ordinary magic remedies against diseases. 

This is the sum of what Jos. has to say about 
the Essenes. Hippolytus in the 9th Book of his 
Refutation of Heresies, § 18-28, substantially copies 
out Josephus’ account in the BJ τι. ch. 8, here and 
there adding Christian touches in a way which 

roves that he was not loth to assimilate them to 

hristians. Yet some of the information which 
he adds is not of this sort, but serves to intensify 
their Jewish complexion. Such are the statements 
that on the Sabbath some Essenes would not so 
much as leave their beds (8 25) ; that some were so 
scrupulous that they would not carry a coin, de- 
claring it wrong to carry or look at or make an 
image (§ 26, cf. Mt 22°); that no one of them 
would enter a city over the gate of which stood a 
statue (§ 26); that others of them, if they heard 
any one talking about God and His law, would 
waylay him when alone, and threaten to slay 
him unless he were circumcised, and slay him actu- 
ally if he did not submit; for which reason, says 
Hippolytus, they got the name of Zealots and 
Sicarii; that others would call no one Lord 
(Κύριον) but only God, submitting to torment and 
death rather than do so. It is difficult to believe 
that Hippolytus had no authority for these state- 
ments; which indeed might scem to be taken 
from Jos., since they are embedded in his long 
citation of that author. If so, they have been 
removed from all the MSS of Josephus. The same 
account of Jos. was excerpted by Porphyry in the 
3rd cent. in his book on Abstinence from Meats, 
and later by Eusebius in his De Prep. Evang. 
The account given by Epiphanius of the E. is 
late, confused, and of little value. It is clear 
that, even if the majority of the E. were cultivators 
and voluntarily poor, that did not prevent some of 
their number from occupying important posts in 
the court and camp; for we hear of one Simon * 
the interpreter of Archelaus’ dream (Ané. XVII. 
xiii. 3), and of John the strategus, and of Menahem 
the friend of Herod. Nor did their gospel of 
peas and their prejudice against arms, as reported 

y Philo, prevent them from taking part in the 
final struggle against the Romans. Jos., more- 
over, implies that they were constantly moving 
about from city to city; and we can only suppose 
that the object of this travelling was to preach 
their tenets and secure recruits. We should like 
to know if the sect was not mainly recruited from 
Greek-speaking Jews, but on this point Jos. tells 
us nothing. In his autobiog. (Vita, 10) he implies 
that as a youth he had tried the discipline of this 
sect, as also of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
this inner acquaintance with them entitles his 
account to our entire credit; but just because he 
and his countrymen knew the sect so well, he 
omits to inform us about so essential a point as in 
* Σιμκὼν ἀνὴρ γένος "Evo wos, 
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what language their books were written, and what 
tongue, whether Greek or Aramaic, they usually 
spoke among themselves. 

Some writers, lnpressed with the fact that Jesus 
constantly inveighed against the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, but never against the members of the 
third of the three great Jewish sects, who yet 
must have everywhere confronted Him, have in- 
ferred that He and Jolin the Baptist, His pre- 
cursor, were Essenes. The silence of the Gospels 
about the E. is certainly remarkable; and there 
are many striking traits In common between the 
E. and the earliest Christians. These are the 
following :— 


1. The community of goods and voluntary poverty. 2. The 
art of prophecy. In the earliest Church, as we know froni Acts 
and from the Didaché, there was a rerular order of prophets. 
8, The teaching about the future life, and about ahell. These 
tenets, however, were equally found among the Pharisees; nor 
does Jos. support Hippolytus in the latter’s statement that the 
Eissenes believed in the resurrection of the flesh, though the 
picture of the Islands of the Blest implies as much, and answers 
well enough to the Refrigerium of later Christian belief. As to 
the teaching of future punishment, we also find it in Philo. 
4, Abstention from marriage. This was equally a counsel of 
perfection in the early Church, but was there held to be right 
in view of the impending second advent and end of the world 
(1 Co 725ff.), 8. Obedience to established authorities. 6. In- 
ternal government. The officers of the E. community were vari- 
ously termed ἀποδέκται τῶν προσόδων ‘receivers of the revenue,’ 
ἱπιμεληταίΐ ‘curators,’ χηδεμόνες ‘relieving officers,’ ταμίαι 
‘stewards’ (in Philo). These officers were, like the bishops of 
the early Church, elected by show of hands (yeporavnfivres), 
acc. to the testimony of both Philoand Josephus. It is significant 
that Hippolytus calls them outright προεστῶτες or presidents 
(lib. ix. § 25), the regular 2nd cent. equivalent of ‘ bishop.’ 
7. The common meals, with which we may compare the picture 
of the early Church of Jerusalem given inthe Acts. But whereas 
the Essenes dined together because of their anxiety to eat no 
food but what was ceremonially pure, the Christians were 
chiefly actuated, it would seem, by charitable and communistic 
reasons. Their love-feast, however, also had from an early date, 
if not from the very first, a sacramental character and con- 
clusion, and required, like the Essene common meal, the 
presence of a priest both to prepare it and to give thanks before 
and after it to God ‘the Giver of Life.’ 8 The Essene priests 
(ἱερεῖς) were elected to preside at the common meal, and make 
the food eaten thereat. Since the Essene common repasts had 
plainly a sacramental character, the function of their priests, 
as of Christian ones, was simply to prepare and preside over 
a sacramental meal, to which none were admitted save those 
rendered pure by previous baptism. 9. General organization. 
(α) Obedience to the Essene officers. The brethren in their 
deportment and bodily habit were like children under the eye of 
a schoolmaster whom they feared (BJ 11. viii. 9). (8) They were 
all brethren, but the elder members were revered by the juniors 
as if they were their parents. (γ) The entire body or class of 
Essenes (γένος as Jos. calls it) is a θίασος, an αἵρεσιξ, AN ὅμιλος, ἃ 
τάγμα. The two former were generic names for any body of 
co-religionists, and Christian congregations among the Gentiles 
were so described. (δ) The travelling precepts of the E. 
resembled those enjoined by Jesus on the Seventy. They were 
to take nothing at all with them, but only to go armed for fear 
of robbers.* (6) They were to wear their cloaks and shoes right 
out, never changing them till they were quite worn out. 
Hippolytus paraphrases this by saying that no E. owned two 
cloaks or two pairs of shoes (Hipp. 1.6. § 20). (¢) The four 
grades of E. resembled the steps of the catechumenate. Such 
a distinction, however, of grades of initiation was common to 
most ancient mysteries, and was not special to Christianity. 
The disciplina arcant of the E. was also reproduced in the 
Christian Church, but equally in the pagan mysteries. 10. Like 
the Christians, the Essenes were not content with the ordinary 
lustrations (ἁγνεία!) of Judaism, but had superior ones of 
their own. Whereas, however, the Christian baptism was 
conferred once and for all, the Essene baptism was daily. The 
Essene affectation of a purity of food superior even to the 
ordinary purity of the Jews, also recalls the eucharistic meal of 
the Christinns. From it the novice was excluded, just as was 
the catechumen from the Eucharist. And just as the priest 
among the E. was elected to make the food eaten in their 
syssitia, so the priest in the Gr. Church, even to this day, him- 
self prepares and bakes the eucharistic loaves. Jos. expressly 
says that the Essenes elected priests. They were therefore not 
content with the hereditary Levites of Judaism. 


More analogies between the Essenes and the 
earliest Christians could no doubt be discerned. 
But it is a fatal objection to any real identifica- 
tion, that the Essenes were ultra-Jewish in the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and, if we may credit 
Hippolytus, in their insistence on the circumcision 
of converts. The most we can say is that the 

® οὐδὲν μὲν ὅλως ἐπιποροιζόμενοι, διὰ δὲ TOUS ληστὰς ἵνοπλοι. 
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Christians copied many features of their organiza- 
tion and propagandist activity from the Essenes. 

The relation of the different sources on which 
our knowledge of the E. depends requires further 
sifting than it has generally received. Of course 
there have been attempts to prove the Philonean 
sources to be not authentic, but they are based on 
mere ignorance. There are oceasional verbal re- 
semblances * between the accounts of Philo and 
Jos. which indicate that Jos., besides his own 
personal experience of the sect, used either Philo 
or else a document previously used by Philo. The 
accounts of the two writers, however, do not 
always agree. Thus Philo says that all the E. 
were full-grown men, or verging on old age; but 
Jos. avers that they recruited their sect by adopt- 
ing other people’s children while they were still 
supple and plastic to receive their teachings (BJ 
11. viil. 2). Vet in the same context Jos. speaks of 
those who desired to become members of the sect, Tt 
and also of their period of probation, in words suit- 
able only to the view that these recruits were adult 
men. e may perhaps infer that the sect was 
recruited in both ways. Pliny’s statement that the 
men from all quarters joined it when they repented 
of their lives, and left the world, agrees well 
enough with Philo’s statement; and, if we trans- 
late penitentia as ‘repentance’ rather than mere 
ennui, offers a striking parallel to John the 
Baptist’s preaching: Repent of your sins and be 
baptized, because the kingdom of God is at hand. 
There is reason to suspect some close affinity be- 
tween John, who came fasting, and the E.; the 
more so as John’s sphere of activity in the valley 
of Jordan lay close to the Essene settlement on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. 

The recluse Bannus, with whom Jos. as a young 
man spent three years as a disciple, resembled the 
Essenes. For he lived in the desert, wore garments 
made of the bark of trees, and lived on anything 
he found growing about, washing himself often 
day and night with cold water by way of purifica- 
tion. However, Josephus’ context rather implies 
that he was not one. An almost certain reference 
to the E. is contained in an eloquent passage of 
Philo’s, from the same treatise in which his longer 
description of the sect is preserved. 


Even in our own day, he writes, there are still men whose 
only guide is God ; en who live by the true reason of nature, 
not only themselves free, but filling their neighbours with a 
spirit of freedom. They are not very numerous indeed. But 
that is not strange. For the highest nobility is ever rare; and 
then these men have turned aside from the vulgar herd to 
devote themselves to a contemplation of nature’s verities. They 
pray, if it were possible, that they may reform our fallen lives; 
but, if they cannot, owing to the tide of evils and wrongs which 
surges up in cities, they flee away, lest they too be swept off 
their feet by the force of its current. And we, he continues, if 
we had a true zeal for self-improvement, would have to track 
them to their places of retreat, and, halting as suppliants before 
them, would beseech them to come to us and tame our life, 
grown too fierce and wild ; preaching, instead of war and slavery 
and untold ills, their gospel of peace and freedom, and all the 
fulness of other blessings. 


The Therapeutic of Alexandria, of whom Philo 
has left so striking a description in his tract De 
Vita Contemplativa, in many ways resembled the 
Pal. Essenes; but were, as was natural in an 
Egyp. sect, more addicted to contemplation. Here 
is not the place for a detailed comparison between 
them and the E.; nor is it possible to review the 
numerous theories which have been framed with 
regard to the origin of the E. It, however, deserves 
to be remarked that acc. to the evidence of Jos. 


* E.g. Ant. XVI. 1.52 τώδε πράσσουσιν ἄνδρες ὑπὲρ τετραπισχίλιοι 
τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὄντεε. Cf. Philo, ii. 457: πλῆθος ὑπὲρ revpaxsoyirsos 
It is not likely that their numbers were the same at the very 
beg. of our eraagin Α.Ὁ. 70. Again Jos. writes (BU τὰ, viii. 4): τοῖς 
ἑτέρωθεν ἥκουσιν αἱρετιστωῖς rave’ ἀναπέπτωται τὰ wap’ αὐτοῖς. Cf. 
Philo (ii. 458): ἀνωτέχτατωι καὶ τοῖς ἑτέρωθεν ἀφικνουμένοις τῶν 
ὁμοζήλων. 

t τοῖς δὲ ζηλοῦσιν τὴν wipocsy. 


they arose just at the time when the friendship 
between Lacedzemon and Jerus. was at its highest. 
Areus the king of Sparta had written as early as 
B.C. 309-300 to Onias the high priest in these terms : 
‘It is found in writing that the Spartans and the 
Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham’ (1 Mac12"). AndinB.c. 144 Jonathan 
the high priest, in renewing the relations of his 
country with Lacedzmon, reminded the Spartans 
of this long-standing friendship based on ancient 
kinship. Is it possible that the E. seet was partly 
an outcome of this contact with the Peloponnese— 
an attempt to imitate on Jewish soil, and in a re- 
ligious and moral sense only, the Syssitia and 
organization of the Lycurgean polity? That most 
of the Jews mentioned in Jos. as belonging to the 
Maccabean period have Greek second names is 
cood evidence of the wide diffusion in Pal. at that 
time of the Gr. language. And the very informa- 
tion proffered by Jos., that the HE. were Jews by 
race, almost implies in its context that in language 
they were something else. So Philo assures us 
that the holy places in which the E. met on the 
Sabbath were called cuvaywyal, synagogues. Un- 
less they spoke Greek, why should this term 
rather than the usual one σαββατεῖον * have been 
employed? Friedlander (Zur Zntstehungsge- 
schiuhic des Christenthums, Wien, 1894) has re- 
marked that the very circumstance of Jos. having 
used, if not Philo’s account, at least a Gr. deserip- 
tion of the sect already used by Philo, is some 
indication that they were a Gr. sect of Jews. 
Their Pythagorean régime, their belief in the pre- 
existence of the soul, their view of its nature and 
incarnation, all point the same way. The state- 
ment also of Philo, not repeated by Jos., that they 
philosophized most things in the bible allegoric- 
ally or in a symbolic way with old-fashioned zeal,+ 
is an almost certain proof of their Hellenism. 
And Philo’s own allegorization of the passage 
Dt 23 if is, as Friedlinder has seen (p. 118), an 
allusion to the Essene probation and discipline 
(Philo, Legis Alleg. 1. 117). 

Again, Philo, when he states that the E. were 
taught the art of regulating home and state, and 
a knowledge of what things are really good and 
bad and indifferent, how to choose what is right 
and avoid the opposite courses, seems to imply a 
familiarity on their part with Greek, especially 
with Stoic, moral philosophy, inconceivable among 
Jews who spoke Aramaic only. But here we 
must be cautious, for Philo would naturally de- 
scribe any sect in terms of his own Gr. culture. 
That he twice over described this Pal. sect, yet 
apparently left unnoticed the purely Jewish 
schools of Pal., is in any case significant, and 
suggests that they had a Gr. culture which inter- 
ested him, and led him to couple them, as he does, 
with the Alexandrine Therapeutz. 

Jos. equally implies that they were more or less 
Hellenized. Would he have conspired with Philo 
to misrepresent them? Nothing is more itn- 
probable. 

The conclusion, then, is probable that they owed 
their origin to the introduction and diffusion of 
Greek culture in the early part of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. ‘They were in sonie respects very strict Jews, 
and even fanatical observers of the Mosaic Law ; 
but in others, notably in their election of their 
own priests,t and in the thereby implied super- 
session of the Levite hereditary priesthood, and in 


* Jos. uses σωββαωτεῖον (Ant. xvi. vi. 2). It is found in a very 
early Graco-Jewish papyrus, edited by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, of 
Oxford. 

ἡ τὰ γὰρ αλέστα dice συμβόλων ἀρχομοτρόπτῳ ζηλώσει map’ αὐτοὶς 
Φιλοσοφειται. : Ἑ 

t Ant. xvi. ἴ. δ᾽: ἀποδέκτας τῶν προσόδων χειροτονοῦντες, . . . 
ἱερεῖς δὲ ἐπὶ ποιήσει σίτου τε καὶ βρωμάτων. If the Essenes clia: 
carded sacrifices, they had no need for priests of the old kind. 
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their repudiation of animal sacrifices, they were a 
new departure in Judaism, and very closely akin 
to Jesus and His disciples. 

The literature relating to the Essenes is so vast 
as to defy detailed reference. The student may 
be advised to study for himself the very limited 
documentary sources relating to them, and then to 
draw his own conclusions.* F, C, CONYBEARE. 


ESTATE.—In AV (1611 and mod. edd.) ‘estate’ 
occurs 19 times, ‘state’ 14 times, without differ- 
ence of meaning; thus Col 47 ‘All my state 
(τὰ κατ᾽ ἐμὲ πάντα) shall Tychicus declare unto you,’ 
but v.® ‘that he might know your estate’ (TR 
τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν) ; and again, Ph 2!” ‘your state’ 
(τὰ περὶ ὑμῶν). Cf. Melvill, Diary, 289, ‘We fand 
him in a miserable esteat’; Calderwood, History, 
144, ‘I, Mr. Andrew Melville... most earnestly 
hath prayed at all times, and specially in the fore- 
said Sermon, for the preservation and prosperous 
estate of his Majestie.’ The meaning is either 
‘condition’ as in those examples, or ‘ position’ as 
Ps 136% ‘Who remembered us in our low estate’ 
(εν), Ee 16 *T am come to great estate’ (D337). 
Ci. T. Elyot, The Governour (Croft’s ed. i. 26), ‘a 
man of the base estate of the communaltie’ ; 
Calderwood, History, 149, ‘They declare how some 
of low estate, borne to no heritage... have 
creeped in favour with the King.’ But in Dn 11” 
20.21.38 the meaning seems to be ‘high rank,’ 
‘dignity,’ as 117 ‘ Out of a branch of her roots shall 
one stand up in his estate.’ The Heb. is 13 kén, 
which means ‘ place’ (as RV here) or ‘ office’ (as 
RVm), and the favourite translation before AV 
was ‘in his stead’ (Cov. Gen. Bish.); once, how- 
ever, the word is translated ‘state’ (Pr 282, AV 
and RV). Akin to this meaning is Mk 6” ‘ Herod 
on his birthday made a supper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief estates of Galilee’ (τοῖς πρώτοις, 
RV ‘the chief men’), where, however, the word is 
used of the men to whom the dignity belongs. 
Cf. Fuller, Ch. Hist. v. iii. 28, ‘Item, that God 
never gave grace or knowledge of Holy Seripture 
to any great estate or rich man.’ See also Ac 225 
‘The high priest doth bear me witness, and all the 
estate of the elders,’ Gr. πᾶν τὸ πρεσβυτέριον, lit. 
‘all the presbytery,’ ὁ.6. the Sanhedrin (which see). 
Compare Communion Office in Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church militant here in 
earth,’ changed in 1552 into ‘state.’ In Ezk 361 
‘I will settle you after your old estates,’ the plu. 
is used simply because the ref. is to more than one 
person ; so Pref. to AV 1611, ‘support fit for their 
estates.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ESTEEM, ESTIMATION.—‘ Esteem’ and ‘esti- 
mate’ both come from Lat. estimeare, the latter 
directly, the former through Old Fr. estimer. 
The meaning of wstimare is to assign a value, 
appraise, rate; and that is the meaning of ‘ esti- 
mate’ (Heb. 7¥a) in Lv 27!4%s, its only occur- 
rencesin EV. ‘Estimation’ occurs 20 times in the 
same chapter ; elsewhere Ly 5%: 18 65, Nu 1818, and 


* Schiirer (ΕΡ' u. ii. 188 ff.) has a full record of the litera- 
ture. The important names are Frankel, ‘Die Essier,’ in 
Zeitschr. fiir die religiosen Interessen des Judenthums, 1846, 
441-461; and‘ Die Essaer nach thalmud. Quellen,’in Monatschr. 
fiir Gesch. u. Wissenseh. des Judenth. 1853, 30-40, 61~73; Jost, 
Gesch. des Judenthums wu. seiner Secten, 1857, i. 207-214; Herz- 
feld, Gesch. des Votkes Isr. (2nd ed. 1863), ii. 368 f£., 388 ff., 509 ff. ; 
Lightfoot in Colossians and Philemon, 82-98, 349-419; same in 
Dissertations, 323-407; Lucius, Der Essenismus, 1881; Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergesch. des Urehristenthwms, 1884, 87-149. Schtirer 
may be supplemented by adding: Ginsburg in Smith and Wace, 
Diet. Chr. Biog. 1880 ; Ohle, ‘ Die Essener,’ in J PTR (1888) xiv; 
also ‘Die Pseudophilonischen Essaer und die Therapeuten,' in 
Beitrdge zur Kurchengesch. 1888; Thomson, Books which 
injluenced our Lord, 1889, 75-122; Morrison, Jews under 
Roman Rule, 1890, 323-347; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, 418-421, 446-449 ; Cohn in ὦ ἢ, 1892, 38-42; Friedlander, 
Zur Entstehungsgesch. des Christenthums, 1894, 98-142; Cony- 
beare, Philo about the Contemplative Life, 1895, 278 f.—Eprror. 
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always in the same sense as ‘estimate,’ that is, 
valuation, price (Heb. yz). Only once is ‘ estima- 
tion’ found in the mod. sense of ‘high value,’ 
‘repute,’ Wis 819. ‘For her sake I shall have 
estimation among the multitude, and honour with 
the elders, though I be young’ (δόξα, RV ‘ glory’). 

Cranmer (Works, i. 14) says, ‘But to mine 
estimation, as much as I could view the ground, 
there was not slain upon both parties two thou- 
sand men.’ This meaning of ‘estimation’ is not 
found in AV, but it is the almost invariable sense 
in which ‘esteem’ is used, that is, to esteem is 
to have an opinion (good or bad), reckon, as in 
He 10” Rhem. ‘ estemed the bloud of the testament 
polluted,’ where AV and most VSS have ‘counted’ ; 
and as Knox, Hist. 312, ‘he shall be esteemed and 
holden a seditious person.” Thus Ro 14° ‘One 
man esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike’ (both κρίνει). Then 
the kind of judgment is expressed by an adverb, 
‘highly,’ ‘lightly,’ or the like. 

Sometimes ‘esteem’ might appear to be used, 
like ‘estimation,’ in the mod. sense of ‘think highly 
of.’ But this impression is probably due to the 
context or the presence of some adverb. Thus 
Wis 12? § that land which thou esteemest above all 
other’ (4)... τιμιωτάτη γῆ, RV ‘is most precious’); 
Sir 40” ‘Gold and silver make the foot stand sure; 
but counsel is esteemed above them both’ (εὐδοκι- 
uetrat); Job 23" 4] have esteemed the words of 
his mouth more than my necessary food’ (‘npy, 
RV ‘I have treasured up’), 3619“ Will he esteem 
thy riches?’ (j3y27). And in particular, Is 53° ‘ He 
was despised, and we esteemed him not,’ is 
generally taken in the sense of ‘highly value’; 
but the Heb. verb (1m) is very rare in that sense, 
and is used in the next verse in its familiar sense of 
‘reckon ’—‘ we did esteem him stricken.’ Cf. Rid- 
ley, A Brefe Declaration, 1535 (Moule’s ed. p. 101), 
‘eateth and drynketh his owne damnacion, by- 
cause he estemeth not the Lordes body; that is, 
he reuerenceth not the Lordes bodi with the 
honour that is due unto him,’ where the para- 
phrase contains more than the translation. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ESTHER (nox, ᾿ Εσθήρ, Pers. stdra, ‘ star’), origin- 
ally named Hadassah (7317 ‘myrtle’).—A Jewess 
who has given her name toa book of the OT, in 
which she holds a prominent place. Sprung from 
a family of the tribe of Benjamin, she spent her life 
in the Captivity in Persia, where she was brought 
up in humble circumstances as the orphan ward of 
her cousin Mordecai (Est 2°"), On the deposition 
of the Pers. queen Vashti for refusing to come at 
the command of her husband Ahasnerus (Xerwes, 
B.C. 485-465), ‘to show the peoples and the princes 
her beauty,’ on an occasion of high festivity at 
the court of Susa (1%), EK. was selected to fill the 
vacant place of honour, as the fairest of many 
beautiful maidens brought before the king (25*), 
Shortly after her elevation a great disaster 
threatened her countrymen. The grand vizier, 
‘Haman the Agagite,’ enraged at the refusal of 
Mordecai to do obeisance to him, accused the whole 
nation of the Jews to the king as a disloyal and 
unprofitable people, and undertook to pay 10,000 
talents of silver into the treasury as the proceeds 
of pillaging them. An edict was thereupon issued 
for the extermination of all Jewish families 
throughout the empire, and for the confiscation of 
their property, on a certain day, which Haman 
had previously determined by lot (ch. 3). In this 
crisis, moved by the tears of her fellow-country- 
men, and incited by Mordecai, who urged her to 
rise to the great opportunity set before her for the 
deliverance of her nation, E, (after a fast of three 
days on the part of the whole Jewish community) 
resolved to venture uninvited, at the risk of her 
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life, into the presence of Ahasuerus, in order to 
intercede with him for her people (ch. 4). A 
gracious reception was accorded to her by the king, 
who held out the golden sceptre, and agreed to 
dine with her in her apartments on two consecutive 
days (ch. 5). On the night preceding the second 
banquet (at which E. intended to make known her 
request) it happened by a singular coincidence that 
there was read to the king, to while away some 
sleepless hours, a portion of the national archives, 
which recorded a valuable service rendered by 
Mordecai in the detection of a plot against the 
king’s life on the part of two of lus chamberlains. 
For this service Mordecai had never been rewarded ; 
and when Haman, elated with the high honour 
shown him by the queen (who had invited him to 
the banquet provided for the king), appeared at 
the palace next morning in order to ask permission 
to put Mordecai at once to an ignominious death, 
he was met with the question from the royal lips, 
‘What shall be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour?’ Imagining, in his over- 
weening pride, that it must be himself that was 
meant, he suggested a triumphal procession, in 
which one of the chief nobles should act the part of 
attendant. To his surprise and mortification he 
found himself called upon to serve in a menial 
capacity in the triumph of his Jewish adversary 
(ch. 6). This, as his wife divined, was only the 
τ to his downfall, which came to pass next 
ay at the second banquet, when the king, learn- 
ing for the first time the nationality of the queen, 
and the distressing position in which the edict had 
plaecd her, ordered that Haman should be seized, 
and hanged forthwith on a lofty gallows which (as 
the king was at that moment informed by one of 
his courtiers) had been erected by Haiman for the 
execution of Mordecai (ch. 7). The latter was at 
the same time raised to the vacant post of honour, 
and through his influence, and that of E., a second 
edict was issued and circulated, granting to the 
Jews the same powers, in the way of self-defence, 
as had been conferred in the previous edict on their 
enemies for the purpose of attack,—a direct re- 
vocation of the former edict being impossible 
according to the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
In consequence of these proceedings a dread of 
the Jews fell upon all peoples, many proselytes 
being gained—convineed, apparently, by the logic 
of events (ch. 8); and when the fatal day arrived, 
the conflict issued in a great slaughter of their 
enemies and a decisive victory for the Jews, who, 
however, waived their right of plunder. ΤῸ com- 
memorate their great deliverance, the joyful Feast 
of Purim (which see) was instituted by EH. and 
Mordecai as an annual observance for the whole 
nation. 
Iiow far E. is to be regarded as a historical 
ersonage, depends on the historicity of the 
ook of Est (see below), her name not being men- 
tioned in any other book of the OT, nor anywhere 
else in pre-Alex, literature. The only queen of 
Xerxes mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 61, 82, 114; 
ix. 108-112; cf. Ctesias, 20) is Amestris, a erucl 
and superstitious woman, whom some (Scaliger, 
Pfeiffer, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Bunsen, Shickard, 
etc.) would identify with Esther. But Amestris 
was a daughter of a Pers. general connected with 
the royal family, and the chronology and circum- 
stances of her reign cannot be reconciled with the 
biblical account either of E. or of Vashti. Xerxes 
(like his predecessors) may have had more wives 
than one, but, according to Pers. custom, they 


must have been taken from some of the great 


families connected with the throne, or from some 
other reyal house; and the most tenable hypo- 
thesis seems to be that E. (as well as Vashti) was 
merely the chief favourite of the seraglio, gaining 


a remarkable influence over the foolish and cap- 
ricious monarch, and using that iniluence at a 
eritical moment for the benefit of her Jewish com- 
patriots. While there are some things recorded of 
K. that offend our Christian feeling,—in particular 
her vindictive treatment of the bodies of Haman’s 
sons (97), and her request for an extension of time 
to the Jews at Susa for the slaughter of their 
enemies (9*),—regard must be had to the spirit of 
the age in which she lived, and to the passions that 
had been excited by Haman’s inhuman malignity. 
On the other hand, her devotion to the cause of 
her oppressed nationality (‘I will go in unto the 
king; and if I perish, I perish’), and her dutiful 
bearing towards her foster-father, notwithstanding 
the sudden rise in her fortunes, explain the honour 
in which her memory has been held by her country- 
men. J. A. M‘CLymont, 


ESTHER, BOOK OF.—I. CANONICITY.—Est is 
one of the latest of the Hagqiographa or Kethubim, 
the third and latest accretion of the OT Canon. It 
may have been among ‘the other books of the 
Fathers’ which the Gr. translator of Sir (B.C. 132) 
mentions (in his Prologue) along with the ‘ Law 
and the Prophets’ as well known to his prand- 
father, the author of that book (6. B.c. 180); but 
this seems unlikely, in view of the fact that neither 
Esther nor Mordecai is mentioned in the πατέρων 
ὕμνος towards the close of the book. The earliest 
undoubted reference to I. is in Jos. (6. Ap. 1. 8), 
who includes it among the 22 books long held 
sacred (δικαίως θεῖα πεπιστευμένα), as is evident from 
the terminus ad quem which he assigns to the 
history (μεχρὶ τῆς ᾿Αρταξέρξου Περσῶν βασιλέως ἀρχῆΞ), 
Artaxerxes being, in Josephus as in the Sept., 
erroneously identified with Ahasuerus. The secular 
and foreign character of the book * gave rise among 
the Jews of the Ist and 2nd cent. of the Christian 
era to questionings as to its right to a place in the 
Canon. In the Jerus. Talm. (716. 70. 4) there is a 
statement that 85 elders, including more than 30 
prophets, had scruples about the recognition of the 
Feast of Purim (at which the Book of Est was 
publicly read) because there was no sanction for it 
in the law of Moses; and elsewhere (Bab. Jfeg. 7a) 
we find traces of various dilliculties felt by Rabbis 
as to the full inspiration of the book. It appears 
certain, however, that it formed an integral part 
of the Jewish Canon when the latter was virtually, 
if not formally, closed at the Councils of Jerus. 
and Jamnia in the Ist ecnt. A.D., as the same books 
that are in our OT are implied (numerically) in 
ch. 14 οἵ 2 Es, which was written in end of Ist cent., 
and are embodied in the Mishna, committed to 
writing by R. Judah 1. about A.p. 200. Breathing 
a spirit of intense patriotism, the book soon became 
popular with the Jews, and its annual reading in the 
synagogue was accompanied with lively tokens of 
sympathy on the part of the congregation, while 
the reader pronounced the names of ilaman’s 10 sons 
in one breath to indicate that they all expired at 
the same moment, the names being written by the 
scribes in large letters in 3 perpendicular lines 
of 3, 3, 4 to signify that the 10 men were hung on 
3 parallel cords. Although the last of the 5 
Megilloth or Rolls which were read _ at 5 different 
feasts,t it came to be known as the Roll (A7egillah) 
par excellence, and we may judge of the honour in 
which it was held from a saying of Maimonides 
(Carpzov, Intr. xx. § 6), that in the days of the 
Messiah the only Scriptures left would be the Law 
and the Roll. The excessive love which the Jews 


* The name of God is never mentioned in it, but the king of 
Persia 187 times, and his kingdom 26 times; while the nearest 
approach to any recognition of religion is to be found in the 
fasting of 416, and possibly also in the confidence expressed in 414, 

+ The order is different in the Eng. Bible, as also in the Sept 
and Vulg., where Est closes the historical books. 
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have ever shown for this book (of which Ewald has 
said that in passing to it from the other books of 
the OT ‘we fall, as it were, from heaven to earth’) 
illustrates their complete surrender to the spirit, of 
the age in which it was produced. It was an age that 
had fallen out of sympathy with the teaching of the 
prophets, and was unprepared for the spiritual 
conception of the gospel,—when national pride and 
a certain faith in their own fortunes as a people, 
with a disposition to make the most of their heathen 
masters by the use of such worldly wisdom as they 
possessed, seem to have formed the chief char- 
acteristics of those who still claimed to be Ged’s 
people. 

In the Christian Church the book has naturally 
been less esteemed. It is one of the few books of 
the OT that are not quoted in the NT (nor in 
Philo). It has no place in the Canon of Melito of 
Sardis, who had made careful inquiry among 
the Jews of Syria regarding the books of the OT; 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (followed by the 
Nestorians); of Athanasius, who put it in the 
second rank among the ἀναγινωσκόμενα ; of Amphi- 
lochius, who mentions that ‘some add the Book of 
Esther’; of Gregory of Naz., and others. Junilius 
in the 6th cent. mentions that there were grave 
doubts on the subject in his day; while Luther, 
after referring to 2 Mac, says (Tischreden), ‘I have 
so little favour for this book and the Book of Est 
that I wish they did not exist; they are too 
Judaizing, and contain many heathenish impro- 
prieties.’ In some of these cases, however, it may 
have been the corrupt Sept. transl. that caused 
suspicion, while in others it is possible that Est 
may be included under the name of Ezra or 
some other book. Est is recognized as canonical 
by Origen, Cyril of Jerus., Jerome (who puts it 
last in the list), Augustine, and others. We may 
also reckon it an indirect testimony to the authority 
of the book in the beginning of the Christian era, 
that, according to 2 Mac (15°), ‘ Mordecai’s day’ 
(ἡμέρα Μαρδοχαϊκή), doubtless the Feast of Purim, was 
observed in the writer’s lifetime. The fact that it 
has a place (in an enlarged form) in the Sept., with 
an epilogue stating that the tr. was brought (to 
Alexandria) by one Dositheus in the 4th year of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, is regarded by some as a 
proof that the book existed in its Gr. form as early 
as B.C. 178, in the reign of Ptolemy vt. (Philometor), 
who was friendly to the Jews. But there were two 
later kings of that name, and oneearlier (B.c. 204-81), 
whose wives were called Cleopatra; and the infer- 
ence is doubtful, even admitting the authenticity of 
the statement in question(Riehm, HIV B; Fritzsche, 
Hand. 2. ὦ. Apocr. i.). While the Lleb. text is 
good, there are large interpolations in the Sept., 
of which there are two different texts, A and B, the 
latter, according to Lagarde, Field, etc., being an 
improved recension of the 8rd cent. These inter- 
polations contradict the Heb. inseveral particulars, * 
and betray their later Gr. origin by representing 
Haman as a Macedonian who sought to transfer 
the sovereignty from the Persians to the Mace- 
donians (16°), and by other inconsistencies and 
anachronisms,} and were, no doubt, the work of 
successive Hellenistic writers desirous to give a 
religious character to the book,t and to supple- 
ment other apparent defects.§ In the Vulg. these 
additions are all put by Jerome at the end of the 
book, beginning with a portion that takes up the 
narrative where the Heb. ends— with notes to 
show where the other additions occur in the Sept. 


* Cf. 221 and Ad. Est 112ff-, 63 and 195, 31-5 and 126, 912 and 1518, | 


ἢ For example, ‘month Adar’ 16%, ‘chosen people’ 1621, 
‘Hades’ 137, ‘I am thy brother’ 159, ‘Aman’s table,’ ‘drink- 
offerings’ 1417, 

1 Ad. Est 109. 10. 11. 12.13 1110 139-18 143-9 1528 164. 16, 

§ For example, by giving the terms of the royal edicts, which 
are not at all Oriental in style, 131-7 16. 


In the RV Eng. Apocr. (where they are similarly 
combined under the name of ‘The Rest of the 
Chapters of the Bk. of Esther’) these explanations 
are given in the margin. 

Owing to the influence of the Sept. and Vulg. (in the Syr. 
they have no place) the additions were often read in church, and 
even regarded as canonical (in cominon with other Apocr. books 
of OT), receiving the sanction of several Ch. Councils, from that 
of Carthage in 397 to the Council of Trent in 1546. They are 
composed of the following passares—the twofold references 
showing where they stand in the Sept. and the Rest of Est re- 
spectively :—{1) Mordecai’s pedigree, dream, and detection of 
conspiracy, with his immediate reward, exciting Ifaman’s wrath 
(Intr. ; 122-126), (2).Terms of the king’s writ, authorizing the 
destruction of the Jews (after 313 131-7). (3) Prayers of Mordecai 
and Est (after 4 ; 138-1419). (4) Fuller account of Est’s first inter- 
cession with the king (in place of 51-2 15). (5) Terms of the 
king’s writ, authorizing the Jews to defend themselves (after 
813 16). (6) Mordecai’s devout interpretation of his dream in the 
light of events, and his permanent institution of the Feast of 
Purim, followed by epilogue regarding the Gr. tr. (End; 10418 
111). In Josephus we can trace other additions to the story not 
found in the Sept., which shows the popularity of the subject, 
and the tendency to embroider the Heb. narrative with Alex. 
inventions. Similar embellishments are to be found in the 
‘first’? and ‘second’ Chaldwan Targums or commentaries, in- 
dependent of the Gr. additions, which only found their way into 
the Midrashim at a much later time through the medium of the 
writings ascribed to Josipon ben-Gorion (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage; Fritzsche, as above). 

II. HisToricrry.— On this subject the most 
diverse opinions have been held. Many old and a 
few modern writers * maintain the narrative to be 
thoroughly historical. But an increasing number t 
hold it to be more or less a work of imagination ; 
while some+ regard it as a poetical invention, 
having no appreciable basis of fact to rest on. 

The following are the principal arguments for 
the historical character of the book.—(1) The 
narrative claims to be historical, referring more 
than once to ‘the chronicles’ of Persia as contain- 
ing a record of the events in question (107 2% 6?) ; 
and its admission to the Pal. Canon, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any allusion to the [loly Land 
or to Jewish ordinances, is so far a confirmation 
of its claim. (2) The Feast of Purim, with which 
it was so closely connected as to be known among 
Alex. writers as ‘the Epistle of Purim,’ and which, 
in the time of Jos. (Ant. XI. vi. 13) was observed 
by Jews in all parts of the world, is a standing 
memorial of the remarkable episode in Jewish 
history which the book records. (3) Its lifelike 
representation of Pers. manners and customs, 
especially in connexion with the palace at Susa 
(1510.14 99. 21.23 97.12.13 46.11 54 88), ig borne out by 
the results of modern travel and research (Raw- 
linson’s Anc. Monarchies, iv. pp. 269-287 ; Morier, 
Fergusson, Loftus, Dieulafoy), and finds support 
in Herodotus and other ancient writers. (4) The 
conduct of Ahasuerus is in harmony with the 
vain, capricious, passionate character of Xerxes 
(the identification of the two names was the first 
result obtained from the deciphering of the cynel- 
form inscriptions by Grotefend in 1802), as depicted 
by heathen writers (Herod. vii. ix.; Ausch. Pers. 
467 ff.; Juv. x. 174-187); and this may account 
for some things in the narrative that would other- 
wise seem almost incredible. (5) It appears from 

* Kelle, Vindicie Est.; Wavernick, Hinleitung ; Baumgarten, 
De Fide Lib. Est.; Welte, Hinleitung ; Keil, Lindettung ; Her- 
vey, Smith’s DB: Nickes, De Est, Lvb.; Cassel, Kom.; Raw- 
linson, Speaker’s Com.; Wordsworth, Com.; J. Oppert, Annales 
Phil. Chrét., and Revue des Et, Ju. 1894; J. W. Haley, Bk. of 
Hst.; and, in the main, F. W. Schultz, Zange’s Com.; and Orelli, 
PRE, art. " Esther.’ : 

+ Eichhorn, Hinleittung; De Wette, Hinleitung ; Bleek, Hin- 
leitung; Winer, Bibl. RWB i.; Dillmann in Schenkel’s Bibeliem. 
art. ‘Purini’; Ewald, Gesch. Isr. ; Stahelin, Hinlettung ; Ryssel- 
Rertheau, Haeg. Hondb.; Oettli, S. and Z. Kg. Hom.; Davidson, 
Introduction; Hitzig, Gesch. Isr., Herzfeld, Gesch. [sv.; Stanley, 
Jewish Ch. Driver, LOT 449ff.; Oheyne, Ene. Brit. art. 
‘Esther’; Konig, inlettung. ἘῸΝ 

1 Semler, Appar. V7; Bertholdt, Hinleitung; Kuenen, 
Relig. Isr., and Onderz.2i. 551 fi. (Hist. Crit. vol. i.); Noldeke, 
Alttest. Lit.; Reuss, Gesch. AT’; Gunz, ZDMG, 1893; Gratz, 


MGWJ, 1886; Bloch, ‘Hel. Bestandth. im Bib. Schr.,’ Jéd. Lit. 
BL, 1877; Cornill, Hindett.; Bertholet, Die Stellung der 187. 
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Herod. vil. 8 that Xerxes held a great council of 
war in the third year of his reign before setting 
out for Greece, and that he returned to Susa in 
the spring of his seventh year,—which agrees with 
the dates assigned to the great feast and the choice 
of a successor to Vashti (15 216), (6) Although the 
narrative is minute and circumstantial, containing 
many names (of courtiers, princes, 10 sons of 
Haman, etc., 1114 01:3) as well as other details, 
it is remarkably free from literary and historical 
discrepancies, such as have been detected in the 
Apocr, books of To and Jth and Ad. Est. Ac- 
cording to Oppert, there is not a single proper 
name that may not be regarded as belonging to 
the idiom of Cyrus and of Darius, and after the 
conquests of Alexander such writing was philo- 
logically impossible. (7) The silence of contem- 
porary and later writings regarding the events 
narrated in the Bk. of Est is partly due to the 
disappearance of literature bearing on the history 
of Persia, and partly to the interest of Herodotus 
and Ctesias being centred in the points of eontact 
between Persia and Greece. As for the Bk. of 
Ezra, it leaves the period from B.c. 516 to 459 
(between chs. 6 and 7) a blank, except in 45:5, 

On the other hand, the following are the chief 
objections that have been taken to the histor- 
icity of the book. (1) The story bears on the 
face of it the appearance of a historical romance, 
a number of its features being in themselves ex- 
tremely improbable, 6.5. the six months’ feast, 
involving such prolonged absence of the governors 
from their duties in the provinces; the summons 
of Vashti before the assembled peoples and princes, 
and the subsequent decree, suggested by ‘the wise 
men,’ that every man should bear rule in his own 
house, which would have been the publication of 
Ahasuerus’ folly; the long interval before the 
choice of Vashti’s successor; the decree for the 
wholesale massacre of the Jews (not excepting 
those in Judwa, and numbering probably two _mil- 
lions) on account of the obstinacy of a single Jew; 
the publication of this decree eleven months before 
the time for its execution; the issue of a subse- 
quent decree virtually sanctioning civil war; the 
Immense slaughter of the Persians notwithstand- 
ing their superiority in numbers, and the wonder- 
ful preservation of Jewish lives, as well as the 
absence of revenge on the part of the Persians; the 
institution by Mordecai and E. of a feast that 
would perpetuate the disgrace of the sovereign in 
the eyes of his subjects, and embitter the relations 
between Jew and Persian (but cf. the annual 
commemoration of the massacre of the Magians, 
Herod. 11], 79—with which Niebuhr was disposed to 
connect the story). Add to this that the series of 
eoincidences and contrasts culminating in the over- 
throw of Haman ‘the Agagite’ (1S 15—but Oppert 
eonnects this name with Agaz, a tribe of Media 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Sargon) and the 
exaltation of Mordecai of the tribe of Benjamin, 
is too perfect to have been drawn from real life. 
(2) The manifest aim of the writer is to encourage 
and glorify the Jews; and the whole narrative, 
which is marked by exaggeration and innuendo, 
is artiully designed to serve that purpose (215 17. 22 
3215 414. ῥ10. 11, 12. 79 89.16.11 916. 10), (3) The refer- 
ences to ‘the chronicles’ may be merely ἃ rhetori- 
cal device in imitation of similar allusions in Neh 
and Ezr (in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the terms of the royal edicts are not given); or 
the sources referred to may be like the Bab.-Pers. 
chronicles, from which Ctesias professes to have 
derived information—the story being ‘an example 
of Jewish Hageada founded upon one of those 
semi-historical tales of which the Pers. chronicles 
seem to have been full’ (Sayce, HCA p. 475). 


(4) A strictly historical interpretation of the nar- | 
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rative is beset with difficulties. Neither Vashti 
nor Esther can be identified with Amestris, the 
only queen (judging from Herodotus and Ctesias) 
that Xerxes ever had. Nor is it easy to reconcile 
Ahasuerus’ and Haman’s ignorance of Esther’s 
nationality with the frequent presence of Mor- 
decai (who was known to be a Jew, 3?) ‘in the 
king’s gate,’ and his eonstant communications with 
Esther. Moreover, Haman’s description of the 
Jews (3°%), as ‘dispersed among the people in 
all the provinces of thy kingdom,’ and of their 
disobedience to ‘the king’s laws,’ is not true of 
the Pers. period (especially so early as the reign 
of Xerxes), and betrays a Maced.-Greek origin, as 
does also the stress laid on financial considerations 
(cf. 919), and the part taken against the Jews by 
‘their enemies’ (95: 16-22), (5) In several respects 
the writer’s knowledge of Pers. customs is alleged 
to be defective (Gratz in MGIVJ, Dec. 1886), e.g. 
the ‘ 127 provinces,’ cf. the ‘20 satrapies’ of Herod. 
111. 89; the command to ‘kneel’ (9,12) before Haman, 
an act of worship due to God only and the king, 
while the refusal to ‘do him reverence’ by pro- 
stration (mnnvia-=mpockuveiv) betrays a Gr. spirit of 
independence at variance with Gn 23’ 33° (cf. 
Herod, vii. 136); the un-Oriental toleration so long 
shown to Mordecai by the vizier; the queen’s 
difficulty of gaining access to the royal presence ; 
the alleced Semitic character of some of the proper 
names, suspiciously profuse, and very few of which 
occur elsewhere; and Mordecai’s obscurity, not- 
withstanding his officially-recorded services to the 
king (2%, οἱ, Herod. vii. 85). Even admitting 
the general consistency of the narrative, both 
with itself and with Pers. surroundings, this is held 
to be sufficiently accounted for by consummate 
dramatic skill on the part of the writer, and his 
possessing such a knowledge of Persia and its 
ancient régime as was attainable by a Jew who 
had lived in that country or even in Palestine in 
the Maced.-Gr. period. (6) The true explanation 
of the silence of ancient Jewish writers (Ch, Eizr, 
Neh, Sir, Dn, Philo) as well as of profane 
writers, is held to le in the fact that no such 
facts as those related in the Bk. of Est ever took 
place. (7) The Heb. of the book, which closely 
resembles that of Ec, belongs to a much later time 
than that of Xerxes; and the way in which the 
writer explains Pers. customs (115 8°) seems to 
imply that the Pers. rule was over, while his 
description of Ahasuerus, and of his wide domin- 
ions, and the magnificence of lis court, gives the 
impression that he is recalling the glories of a 
bygone age. (8) In answer to the argument from 
the Feast of Purim, it is alleged that the story of 
Est was engrafted on a festival already in vogue 
among the Jews, borrowed from a Pers. or a Gr. 
source, for the purpose of promoting its wider 
observance or iniparting to it a more national 
character; and various attempts have been made 
to trace it to a definite heathen source. None of 
these attempts, however (art. PURIM), can be 
said to be successful, and the connexion of the 
book with such an ancient Jewish observance still 
forms a considerable presumption in favour of its 
being founded on facts. It may be that fresh 
confirmation of its truth will be found in some 
of the monumental discoveries which still await 
the explorer, and that the suspicion attaching to 
its contents will yet be removed. 

ΠῚ. Dare AND AUTHORSHIP.—Thedate generally 
assigned to the book by those who inaintain it to 
be historical is somewhere in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, the successor of Xerxes (B.C. 464-425), 
or a little later ; while most of those who regard the 
story as more or less of a legend or romance bring 
its composition down to the Gr. period, say in the 
3rd cent. B.c. Hitzig traces its composition (as 
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well as the introduction of Purim) to the Parthian 
ascendency after B.C. 238, and in the description 
of the Jews in 3° he finds evidence that it was 
written subsequently to the colonizing activity of 
Seleucus Nikator. Others (Reuss, Griitz, Bloch, 
etc.) give it a still later date, tracing it to the time 
of the Maccaban revolt (B.C. 167). Bloch regards 
it as an attempt to justify the Jewish party at 
the Gr. court, who thought they could best pro- 
mote the interests of their country by conciliating 
the heathen power; but with this it is difficult to 
reconcile Mordecai’s attitude towards Haman, or 
the slaughter of Pers. women and children and its 
commemoration. Griitz assigns the book to an 
adherent of the Maccabean party, and, with the 
ingenuity of a special pleader, presents a great 
array of arguments to prove that Ahasuerus re- 
presents Antiochus (with some intentional vague- 
ness as to the identity of Ah. himself), and that 
the book was intended to appeal to those who, like 
the deputies to Tyre (2 Mac 418-20), were disposed 
to resist the king’s attempt to force them into idol- 
atry, although they had very little religion of their 
own,—hinting at the influences which they might 
bring to bear upon the king, and at a possible 
turn in the wheel of fortune,—mucli as the Bk. of 
Dn was meant, a year or two later, to tell upon the 
more devout (Hasidim), who still believed in the 
possibility of direct divine interpositions. Kuenen 
and Cornill find in it an echo of the same struggle 
(cf. 88.9 and 1 Mac 17 3938. 86) after it was over (B.C. 
135), when religious heroism had given place to 
animosity and pride. Similarly, Zunz believes it to 
have heen an Eastern reflex (6. B.c, 180) of the 
Maccabean enthusiasm, and lays stress on the 
lateness and servility of the language, as well as 
on the want of any recognition of the Jewish 
community as a whole, Mordecai and Esther 
being the only Jews who are credited with any 
influence, But the language, though late, is 
very far from exhibiting the stage represented 
by the Mishna;* and as regards the supposed 
Maccabean origin for the story, it must be 
remembered that even under the Pers. rule 
(Jos. 6. Ap. i. 22) there had been times when the 
Jews suffered persecution for their attachment to 
their faith. ‘That the book was written by a 
Persian Jew may fairly be inferred from its tone 
and structure, notwithstanding Gritz’ denial that 
the use of Heb. for literary purposes was possible 
outside of Palestine, except during the Bab. 
Captivity. It is vain, however, to attempt to 
determine the authorship more particularly. The 
references to Mordecai’s writing in 9° have given 
rise to the idea that he may have been the author; 
but the peculiaritiesof the passage, both in language 
and contents, stamp it as an interpolation or in- 
terpolations (vv. 228 29-32), perhaps borrowed from 
another book of Purim (v.*2). Moreover, some of 
the allusions to Mordecai (6.0. 9-4) preclude the idea 
of his being the writer. All that can be said with 
confidence is that it was written by a Jew con- 
nected with Persia, and full of the nationalist 
feeling of his time, the absence of religious phrase- 
ology being due partly to the decline in the 
spiritual life of the nation, occasioned by centuries 
of exposure to heathen influences, leading to re- 
serve in the expression of religious sentiment, 
partly to the secular charactcr of the Feast of 
Purim associated with it, which rested on no 
divine authority, and was marked by a gay con- 
viviality, varied with an occasional outburst of 
passion that was not favourable to religious 
solemnity. See further under Puri. 


* At the same time it must be admitted that, even after the 
Mishna style was formed, books in imitation of the classical 


style were written, otherwise Ec would have to be placed long 


after Sirach. 
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ESTHER (Apocryphal).—See preceding article. 


ESYELUS (‘Hoty os, BY ἡ σύνοδος, AV Syelus) 
1 Es 1?=Jehiel.—One of the rulers of the temple 
in Josiah’s time (2 Ch 35%). 


ETAM (ον, possibly ‘place of birds of prey,’ 
from sy ‘bird of prey’).—It is uncertain whether 
there may not have been two placcs so called 
in Judah. The town Etam (1 Ch 43.339. was 
in Simeon, near Rimmon. It may be the place 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11%), though there 
noticed with Bethlehem and Tekoa. The Rock 
Ktam (Jg 15%") was Samson’s refuge, and had in 
it a peculiar ‘ fissure’ (7’yp) or ‘cavern’ (AV ‘ top’). 
In the Talm. an Etam near Bethlehem is noticed 
(see Neubauer, Géog. Talm. s.v.). These may 
represent three distinct sites. 1, Etam of 
Simeon is very clearly the ruin ‘Azim near 
Rimmon of Simeon, on the hills N.W. of Beer- 
sheba. SIVP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. 2. Etam 
near Bethlehem is represented by the present ‘Ain 
‘Atan, at the so-called Pools of Solomon (Rom. 
reservoirs connected with Pilate’s aqueduct to 
Jerus.), the traditional site of the ‘sealed fountain’ 
(Ca 413), identified by the Rabbis with Nephtoah. 
SIP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 3. The Rock Etam is 
an undefined site, but may have been near Samson’s 
home at Zorah. There is a remarkable rocky hill 
to the E., on which the village Beit ‘Aiaéb now 
stands, under which is a curious cavern in the rock. 
The change of B for M is not uncommon (ef. 
TIMNAH), and this isa possible site for Samson’s 
refuge. SIP vol. 111. sheet xvii. 

LITERATURE.—-Besides the above, see Robinson, BRP? i. 477; 
Guérin, Judée, iii. 117f., 303; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.? 134f.; 
Schick, ZDPV i. 152f. PEFSt, 1875, 12 ; 1876, 175; 1878, 116: 
1881, 43, 323 ; Conder, Tent- Work, i. 275 ff. ; Moore, Judges, 342 ff, 
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ETHAM (onx, LXX ’O@6u, Ex 13%; Βουθάν, Nu 
33° 7, The Coptic has ἐπεθωμ, Ex 13” [Wilkins], 
and eSovéae [Wilkins], εβουθαν [Sah. Ciasca]. LXX 
and Cop. omit Etham in Nu 338).—The station at 
which the Israelites arrived after leaving Succoth. 
It is deseribed (Ex 13°, Nu 33°) as being ‘on the 
edge of the wilderness,’ This wilderness (called 
W. of Etham, Nu 338, and W. of Shur, Ex 15”) was 
traversed by the Israelites after crossing the sea. 
It must therefore be east of the Isthmus of Suez, 
and Etham would be onits W. edge. If on leaving 
Egypt the Israelites went along Wady Tumilat 
[see Exopus (RovutE or), 8 1.1, they would make for 
the broad tract of dry ground to the N. of Lake 
Timsah, and the position of Etham would be where 
their route crossed the Egyp. frontier, 1.6. in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Ismailia. Naville 
places Etham here, but explains the word as 
designating the land of Atuma, which is mentioned 
in the papyrus Anastasi vi. The land of Atuma 
there mentioned is generally supposed to be the 
land of Edom. See PIMNAHIROTH and the Litera- 
ture under Exobus (ROUTE OF), ὃ ii. [Brugsch’s 
‘Exodus and the Egyptian Monuments’ may be 
read in English in vol. ii, of the translation (1879) 
of his Egypt under the Pharaohs, or in New Ed. 
(1891, in one vol.) p. 318ff.]. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ETHAN (j7x).—1. ‘Toe EZRAHITE’ of 1 Καὶ 45 
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and Ps 89 (title). In the first of these passages he 
is mentioned along with other contemporaries (?) 
of Solomon, who were all surpassed in wisdom by 
the Jewish monarch. In 1 Ch 2*he is said to have 
been a Judean of the family of Zerah, which is 
prob. another form of Zzrah (hence the patronymic 
fizrahite). Instead of ‘the Ezrahite’ it has been 
proposed to render *nqx of 1 K 451: ‘the native,’ #.e. 
the J/sraelite, in opposition to some of the other 
wise men named, who were foreigners (Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, p. 131). The aseribing of Ps 89 to 
E. occasioned one of the curiosities of Rabbinical 
exegesis. ‘Nix was connected with mp (the east), 
then ‘the man from the east’ of Is 415 was inter- 
preted of Abraham, and Ethan the Ezrahite was 
identified with the patriarch, who thus became the 
author of the psalm (Driver, LOT p. xxxili, 7.). 
2, An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6%). In v.”! he is 
called Joah. 8. The eponymous ancestor of a guild 
of temple-singers (mentioned along with Heman 
and Asaph in 1 Ch 6* 15"-!9 etc.). His genealogy 
is traced by the Chronicler back to Merari, one of 
the sons of Levi. He is generally identified with 
Jeduthun. (See JEDUTHUN.) J. A. SELBIE. 


ETHANIM (o3nnn, Adapety B, ᾿Αθανείμ A, Lthanim, 
1 K 89, Sec TIME. 


ETHANUS, one of the ‘ swift scribes’ who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14%). The name 
occurs in the MSS variously as Ecanus, Echanus, 
Elkana, etc. 


ETHBAAL (Syanx ‘with Baal,’ i.e. enjoying 
his favour and protection ; ᾿Ιεθεβάαλ Ὁ, Ἰαβάαλ A, 
"IeOBdar Luc.).—King of the Sidonians, and father 
of Jezebel wife of Ahal king of Israel (1 K 1051). 

According to Jos., Ittobaal (Ἰθόβαλος, Εἰθώ- 
Boros, ἐ.6. Syzimy ‘Baal is with him,’ a form of the 
name preferred by Thenius, Stade, etc.) was king 
of the Tyrians and Sidonians (A nf. VIII. xiii. 1), and 
is stated by Menander the Ephesian to have been a 
priest of Astarte who attained to the throne by the 
murder of the usurper Phelles (C. Ap. i. 18). This 
identification with the Ethbaal of K is allowed by 
moderns. The Taylor cylinder, col. ii. 48, mentions 
a later king of Sidon of the same name; Assyr. 
Tuba'lu (Schrader, COT, on Gn 1015). 

C. F. BURNEY. 

ETHER (ny), Jos 15 197.—A town of Judah 
noticed with Libnah, apparently near the plain of 
Philistia, given to Simeon, and near Rimmon. The 
site is unknown. 


ETHICS.—The treatment of this subject is in- 
volved in a certain amount of difficulty, from the 
fact that while the ethical character of the whole 
Jewish dispensation is strongly and unmistakably 
marked, there is no ethical system, strictly so 
called, in the Bible at all. The ethical ideas, like 
the metaphysical ideas, underlic the histories, the 
prophecies, the legislation, and the writings of the 
apostles ; they are not deduced or criticised, but 
assumed as premises. For such a purpose as 
that of the present article they have to be ex- 
tracted and presented systematically ; and there 
is always danger that when this is done some 
greater precision of definition may be given to 
the ideas than they really possessed. 

There is another difficulty, even greater than 
this, which arises from the critical discussions 
recently raised over the authorship and date of 
books. This presses more hardly on the student 
of OT ideas than of Christianity. For even if the 
date of individual books of the NT be nncertain, 
the margin of uncertainty is comparatively narrow ; 
and the period within which they all must fall 
15, comparatively spcaking, a short one. 
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critical questions may be neglected without any 
serious loss. But with the OT it is different. 
We can no longer take for granted the traditional 
order or date of the books; and, what is much 
more serious, the period within which they must 
all have been written is a very long one, so that 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the ethical 
point of view can have suffered no serious change. 
It is obviously impossible to discuss the various 
eritical questions by the way. We can only call 
attention to the part they play in the whole dis- 
cussion of our present subject, and then leave 
them aside. The plan of the present article is, 
then, to set forth the ethical ideas in the Bible, 
as far as possible, without reference to the literary 
history of the books, following such order as the 
subject itself seems to require. 

I. In THE OT AND ApocrypHaA.—The first 
point requiring attention is one of great import- 
ance, which will have decisive sigmificance in 
regard to our whole subject-matter. With the 
partial exception (considered later) of the Sapien- 
tial Books, the whole of the Jewish Scriptures are 
under the sway of religion. The ruling idea of 
life was conditioned by the prevalent conception 
of God, and the peculiar relation in which the 
Jewish people stood towards Him. Hence the 
larger portion of the discussions with which other 
ethical writings have made us familar, has no 
place whatever in Jewish literature. Greek etlhi- 
cal speculation busied itself with the questions of 
the end of life, or the ideal order of life, or the 
nature of virtue, or the sanction of the moral 
law. But to the Jewish mind all these questions 
were prejudged by the peculiarly close relation 
of religion with life. The God they worshipped 
was to the Jews the source and the sanction of 
the moral law. Their moral evolution consisted 
in their gradual discovery of the full meaning of 
their primary ethical conviction. Their notion of 
the content of the ethical idea varied as time 
went on; their history is, in a sense, reflected in 
their ethical evolution. ‘Things which at one time 
were thought compatible with the due worship of 
God, cease to be thought so; but the general 
relation in which they stand to God remains un- 
disturbed: morality is, to them, the embodied 
will of God. 

It follows necessarily from this that there are, 
roughly speaking, two, and only two, questions for 
the Jewish moralists. (1) What conduct does God 
command? (2) What conduct does God forbid? 
Why He ordains or prohibits one or another line 
of conduct does not matter to them. They are 
concerned only with the fact. The answers to 
these remoter questions may, to some extent, be 
revealed in the process of moral evolution, but 
they are not of primary interest or importance. 
The central question is that of the actual content 
of the divine law. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this theory 
of the moral law must exclude a people from 
any marked development in cthical matters. The 
most cursory glance, however, at the actual facts 
would destroy this supposition. The law of God 
is adapted to various stages in the progress of the 
people, and enforces the morality characteristic of 
the stage at which they are. It is obvious that 
this must necessarily have been the case. If, as 
the Jews believed, God Jlimself revealed the moral 
law to them, it must necessarily have been in 
terms which they could understand. It would 
have been idle, for instance, to promulgate to a 
nation, as yet only in the tribal stage of its exist- 
ence, a law which assumed the existence of settled 
civic ideas. Thus the conviction of the special 
union of God with His people, and interest in 
their moral life, affects the character of the evolu- 
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real growth. 

(A) The Pentateuch and the Historical Books. 
—The note of law is struck in the account 
of Paradise and the Fall. In this story we have 
all the elements of the ethical idea as it presented 
itself to the Jews. God gave a command which 
man disobeyed. In like manner the sin which 
led to the Flood was disobedience or rebellion 
against God. The law of murder, enacted after 
the Flood has disappeared, is given as a definite 
act of legislation on the part of God (Gn 9**"), In 
the same way the sin of Sodom is represented as 
an outrage upon God; and the destruction of the 
cities as the judgment of God. When we reach 
the times of Abraham the same phenomena appear 
in a more complex form. The intercourse between 
God and man, of which the covenant after the 
Flood was typical, is concentrated and intensified 
in the relation of God with Abraham. A demand 
is made for a more complete and detailed obedi- 
ence; and the rite of circumcision has a special 
significance assigned to it. The special covenant 
is based on: the readiness of Abraham to accept 
the guidance of God; ef. Gn 171-32, ‘The Lorp 
appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I am God 
Almighty: walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
And I will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly.’ The 
same idea of a covenant is sustained throughout 
the whole history between Abraham and Moses; 
the people are regarded as standing in a peculiar 
relation to God, and bound by it to certain lines 
of conduct. The protection and interest of God 
in the chosen family is represented as a thing 
which they are bound to cherish with the greatest 
care, and it is implied throughout that the arrange- 
ment is part of a larger scheme. The sin of Esau 
consists in the neglect of this covenanted right of 
access to God; and the blessing of Jacob consists 
in his fitness to be the vehicle of tle covenant- 
relation, rather than in any commendation be- 
stowed upon his own character, 

Whatever may be the literary history of the 
books in which this story is preserved, there is 
no doubt that it represents the belief of the Jewish 
people, and, that being so, it characterized their 
ethical ideas. But it is important to notice also 
the area of moral action covered by the commands 
of God. We have already noticed the prohibition 
of murder, and the condemnation of Sodom. Apart 
from these, the morality consistent with the stage 
of civilization so far attained is implicitly per- 
mitted. There is no condemnation of polygamy; 
the fraud of Abraham upon Abimelech is not con- 
demned, though its uselessness is displayed by the 
action of God; and, in like manner, Jacob’s fraud 
upon Isaac is shown to be unprofitable by the 
fact of his exile. At the same time the witness 
of God is sought in order to preserve the validity 
of treaties (Gn 26°"), and His worship is regarded 
as distinct from that of many other deities. There 
is little sign at present of any elaborate moral 
reform depending on the covenant-relation ; and 
the morality of the people as it is described is 
strictly governed by principles which prevail in 
the patriarchal stage. What is new and has the 
germs of much of the future development in it, is 
the intensification of the idea of the tribal God. 
The relation asserted between God and the family 
of Abraham is peculiarly close and far-reaching 
in its character; and the ground is prepared for 
the substitution of a moral for a physical or tribal 
basis of the covenant. 

The next stage in the history as it is presented 
in the OT books is marked by the Levitical legis- 
latton. It is here, probably, that the difficulties 
caused by critical discussions reach their highest 
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point. In pursuance of our plan we shall describe, 
first, the facts of the legislation as they stand, and 
reserve such discussion as there is space for, of 
the bearing of criticism upon the matter. Under 
the head of the Mosaic legislation we have to con- 
sider the Decalogue, the Priestly Code, and the 
Deuteronomic exposition of the Mosaic law. This 
will involve a brief consideration of the meaning 
and character of Sacrifice, and the meaning of Sin. 
Of the Decalogue it is not necessary to say 
much. We need only call attention to the fact 
that it consists of two distinct parts: one con- 
taining prohibitions concerning man’s relations to 
God, the other dealing more directly with ordinary 
social questions. The Decalogue throws compara- 
tively little light on the condition of society at 
the time of its promulgation. It deals with acts 
forbidden before, such as murder and idolatry; 
but its last three sections imply the existence of 
a settled mode of life different from that of the 
patriarchal family. Theft, false witness, and 
covetous desire belong to a social state in which 
there existed within the social whole various 
houses or families holding property. The process of 
ξυνοικισμός must have taken place; but beyond this 
there is nothing that can be said definitely. It is, 
however, important to notice that the command- 
ments come with the imprimatur of God upon 
them, and that the covenant-relation is alluded 
to in the prefatory verse as it stands in Ex 20?: 
‘I am the Lorp thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’ 
The Priestly Code consists of a number of regu- 
lations which are largely ceremonial in character. 
The laws of ceremonial uncleanness and other 
kindred matters are precisely defined: the great 
occasions of the ecclesiastical year are ordained, 
and the ritual due to them established. Further, 
the various types of sacrifice are described, the 
occasions on which they are to be performed, and 
the method of performing them. In regard to 
the whole of this legislation, we need only for 
our present purpose to call attention to two points. 
In the first place, it is important to observe that 
the whole order is rested upon the covenant- 
relation with God, and, more than this, that the 
character of God is placed in definite connexion 
with the rules laid down. The holiness of God 
requires this elaborate ceremonial order to pre- 
serve it from the contamination of hasty and 
unfit intruders, and to retain the condition of 
the people at a level high enough to enable them 
to use their covenant privileges. This is proved 
by the refrain which recurs at intervals in the 
course of Leviticus—‘I am the LoRD’; and b 
such marked phrases as the following: ‘ Ye shall 
not profane my holy name; but I will be hallowed 
among the children of Israel; I am the LoRD 
which hallow you, that brought you out of the 
land of Egypt to be your God; I am the Lorp’ 
(Lv 2282. 88), But, in the second place, it is no 
less important to notice the extraordinarily limited 
moral range of the laws enacted. In Lv 6 there 
is ashort list of moral delinquencies which require 
the atonement of a guilt offering. These consist 
chiefly of broken pledge and other forms of dis- 
honest dealing. Besides this there are sacrifices 
ordained for sins of ignorance: ‘If any one shall 
sin unwittingly, in any of the things which the 
LorpD hath commanded not to be done, and shall 
do any one of them; and if the anointed priest 
shall sin so as to bring guilt upon the people’ 
(Lv 43), Tf we are justified in referring this 
command to the legislation which appears in 
Exodus, it will include a certain number of other 
moral delinquencies. Thus, besides the Deca- 
logue, there are regulations concerning assault 
and murder, the proper treatment of slaves, the 
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relations of parents and children, and specially 
concerning ido]-worship and magic. Besides these 
there are ordinances referring to lost property ; 
the duty of actively aiding the restoration of 
straying animals is inculcated; the poor are re- 
membered, and severe condemnations passed upon 
those who judge unjustly. The service for the 
Day of Atonement is placed in close connexion 
with the unwarranted intrusion of the sons of 
Aaron into the presence of the Lord (Lv 161), and 
15 apparently intended to do away with ceremonial 
breaches of the covenant-relation, though the 
ritual would lend itself easily to a deeper mean- 
Ing. See ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 
_ The legislation in the Book of Deuteronomy, as 
it stands at present, covers a good deal of the 
ground of the preceding books. It repeats and 
further develops laws elsewhere laid down. There 
is the same rigorous condemnation of idolatry, the 
same care for justice and equality between man 
and man, and the like. Dut there is a more pro- 
nounced insistence on the moral character of God, 
and the close relation of God to the people in view 
of His moral character. He is represented as 
demanding exclusive worship, but as being faithful 
and long-suffering (Dt 7°), caring not only for the 
people of His choice, but also in a special degree 
for the fatherless and stranger. The characteristic 
feature of Dt is that which it is now the fashion 
to call its parenetic tone; it goes so far, indeed, 
as to find a spiritual meaning for circumcision as 
opposed to that which is purely ceremonial. 
oreover, the relation of the people to God is 
presented in a more spiritual manner: the ‘ first 
great commandment of the law,’ ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with al) thine heart, and with al) 
thy soul, and with all thy mind,’ is in Dt 05." 

t has seemed hardly consistent with the subject 
of the present article to go into any preciseness of 
detail as regards the Pent. legislation. Enough, 
however, has been said to establish the truth of 
the position maintained at the outset, that morality 
for the Jew meant that which God had commanded ; 
immorality, that which God forbade. It is obvious 
that the Bk. of Dt takes a slightly different view 
of moral life from that which is expounded in Lv. 
The laws concerning the functions of judges 
(1218, 50), the kingly oftice (17'4-°), the single central 
shrine, and the killing of animals for food (12%), 
clearly contemplate, either in fact or in anticipa- 
tion, the position of a settled nation. Similar 
cases might be quoted from the earlier books. 
But whereas in Ly the largest portion of the book 
concerns the ritual order in the land of Canaan, 
the Bk. of Dt is chiefly concerned with the 
religious effect upon the people. 

One fact, however, is noticeable about all the books alike, and 
that is the highly archaic character of the regulations them- 
selves. The law and the ritual of sacrifice, the importance 
given to ceremonial pollution, the practices connected with the 
avenger of blood, the use of the lez tationis, the levirate law of 
marriage, the use of the ordeal, are all of them archaic in char- 
acter, and must have survived into later Judaism out of an 
archaic state of society. As in other cases upon which anthro- 
pology has thrown much light, practices have survived after their 
primary meaning has been lost. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that the evolution of ethics among the Jews followed 
something like the same course as among other progressive 
nations. Having been first expressed in terms analogous to 
those of early humanity all the world over, the distinctively 
moral elements were disentangled from the mass of rudimentary 
ideas, and took their place as the ruling principles of the 
religious polity of Judwa. It has sometimes been maintained 
that the elaborate ceremonial is a subsequent development to 
the more spiritual attitude of Deuteronomy. This is surely 
Inconsistent with the teaching of anthropology. The more 
eget conceptions rise naturally out of the less spiritual ; 
the moral truth breaks loose from the half-savage practice in 
which it was enshrined. It is almost inconceivable that this 
order should be reversed; and that the mind of the nation 
should have passed from a lofty spiritual conception of life to 


* The second, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, occurs 
in Ly 1918, 


one that belongs by natural association to minds largely buried 
in matter. The characteristic note of this legislation is that 
God takes command over life as a whole, and, while the actual 
condition of the people is left unaltered, the way is prepared for 
further progress. The fundamental ideas as to right and wrong 
and the proper means of communicating with the national God 
are left unmodified ; but practices are condemned which degrade 
end materialize the life of the nation and its conceptions of 
od. 


It has often been observed that the indications 
of the operation of the Levitical law are rare, if 
not altogether non-existent, in the historical books. 
It is certainly true that the supremacy of the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, and then later at Jerus., falls 
considerably short of the unique sanctity ascribed 
in the law to the central shrine of J”. Further, 
there are no records of the celebration of the legal 
feasts till the time of the later kings. It is plain 
that the worship of J” had not established its hold 
upon the common people; they are continually 
liable to defections to the gods of neighbouring 
races. Moreover, the unity of the people is hardly 
attained ; there are obviously differences of opinion 
and interest between various tribes. These facts 
and others like them have been quoted, reasonably 
enough, as bearing on the literary history of the 
books of the law. They do not affect what has 
been said above as to the archaic character of 
many of the legal enactments. And we may say 
even more than this. The records contained in 
the historical books are the records of a people 
emerging from the tribal state into that of national 
life. The assumptions of such a state of things 
underlie the action of Jael: they are displayed in 
the wars of extermination which form a somewhat 
repellent feature (to modern eyes) in the history 
of the invasion of Canaan, and in Samuel’s de- 
nunciation of the Amalekites; they appear in the 
attitude of the Jews towards the gods of the 
neighbouring tribes, still more noticeably in such a 
story as that of the Levite and his concubine (ἐσ 
19. 20), or that of Micah the Ephraimite (7b. 17. 18). 

The means by which the change is effected is, 
to a large extent, the institution of the Aingship. 
It is this that prevents the separate action of the 
separate tribes, and develops the idea of a justice 
which is due to an individual, as opposed to the 
tribal notion according to which the tribe, not the 
individual, is the unit. At the same time it is 
clear that J” is regarded as the protector of moral 
rights. David, for instance, commends Abigail 
for preserving him from the sin against the Lord 
that reckless vengeance implies (1 8 25*"4-), The 
eating of blood is a sin against J” (1 S 14); there 
is, to use a modern phrase, a taboo upon the shew- 
bread offered to J“; and other cases might be 
quoted showing that, though evidenee is lacking 
for a complete ecclesiastical organization, such as 
is described in the Pent., much of the legislation 
embodied therein (and therefore the morality 
implied by it) dates from a time in which these 
social ideas prevailed. 

(B) The Prophctical Literature.—We must now 
turn to the prophets and endeavour to estimate 
the importance of their work in the ethical develop- 
ment of Israel. They are rightly identified with 
the higher moral progress of the people; but it is 
necessary in dealing with them, more even than 
with any of the other OT authors, to remember 
that their writings are occasional and not system- 
atic. They deal with the condition of the people 
as it appears to them, they comment on the vices 
which arrest their attention, and they give special 
weight to the effect of these lines of conduct on 
the field of polities. 


* Cf. Ly 1824 201-6, Dt 1275 ete. 
t It is not accurate to say, with Wellhausen (Prodeg. Ὁ. 131, 
Eng. tr.), that there is no distinction between holy and unholy in 


' the matter of the shew-bread. 
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The cycle of ideas in which the prophets move 
is much the same in outline, though of course 
some speak more precisely and fully than others. 

(a) The most conspicuous feature in their moral 
doctrine is their sense of the union of the nation 
with God, and the interest of God in the moral 
development of men. Condemnations of idolatry 
and of all forms of defection from the proper 
allegiance to God are frequent in the prophetic 
books. The nation is described under the figure 
of a bride, bound by the marriage-tie to J”, and 
continually breaking it. This appears in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Hos; it will not be necessary to quote 

assages in illustration of so familiar a phrase. 
The practices most frequently condemned are 
unrighteous judgment, oppression of the poor, and 
various forms of luxury and extravagance, especi- 
ally drunkenness. These do not take us much 
beyond the ideas which appear in the earliest 
legislation. The development is to be found rather 
in the application of the ideas which have already 
prevailed, and in the appearance of some of the 

roblems which necessarily belong to moral life. 

hus the theory of evil receives some considcra- 
tion. We have seen that the ceremonial legis- 
lation referred largely to ceremonial pollutions. 
It may possibly have been due to this association 
that the presence of evil was treated as a taint 
which affected others besides the actual sinner. 
On the other hand, holiness or righteousness 
was also regarded as a state which was effectual 
as a preservation against judgment. Thus in 
Abraham’s colloquy with God (Gn 18) the presence 
of righteous persons is admitted as a reason for 
suspending the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
There is, of course, a real nioral diliiculty con- 
tained in this doctrine. It must be remembered 
that evil is inseparably connected by the Jews with 
acts of rebellion, ὦ. 6. with individual self-will and 
disobedience. If, therefore, others who have not 
taken part in the sin are involved in its con- 
sequences, it is obvious that a serious question 
must be raised as to the definition of responsibility, 
and the relation of responsibility to guilt. We 
find in Is a sense of the polluting effect of the 
presence of evil. Thusin the account of his call 
to the prophetic work (65) he says: ‘Woe is me, 
for Tam undone; because Tam a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean lips.’ 
Isaiah expresses the general eflect of evil in the 
people, and acknowledges its influence upon him- 
self. Itis, further, a general doctrine of the OT 
that the guilt of sin extends to those who are con- 
nected with the sinner, as is expressed in the 
second conmandment. These ideas give rise to 
several lines of moral speculation. in the first 
place, the sense of individual responsibility is 
ereatly strengthened, so that we find in Ezk a 
definite restriction or correction of the principle 
laid down in the Decalocue. Thus (ch. 1830), ‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him,’ 
This position is carried out on the side of virtue 
also; the presence even of the three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, shall not avail to suspend 
judgment upon a sinful city (Ezk 14.13-28) nor shall 
righteousness at one time prevent judgment if a 
soul relapse into wickedness (Ezk 33°*-). Responsi- 
bility belongs to the individual soul for actual 
things done, and for nothing else. 

On the other hand, the prevalence of evil and 
the uneertain incidence of affliction absolutely 

revent the adoption of the view that each man 
is punished simply for his own sins. [vil enters 
far too deeply into the eonstitution of things to be 


explained on these terms. Hence we find in Is 
and elsewhere the view expressed that God works 
through evil, and leads men to higher things. 
This notion is involved in the idea of visitation; 
it gives meaning to the metaphor of the refining 
jire; and it expresses itself in the doctrine of the 
faithful remnant. These are they on whom sufter- 
ing and trouble have done their proper work ; they 
have learnt the lessons which God was teaching 
them. This conception reaches a climax in Is 53. 
The boldness in language, which is so characteristie 
of the prophets, is nowhere more noticeable than 
in some isolated statements to be found on the 
subject of ον], Not content with describing the 
probationary functions of it in the divine order, 
both Amos and Deutero-Isaiah speak of it as the 
direct effect of God’s action. ‘Shall evil befall a 
city, and the Lord hath not done it?’ Am 36 ‘I 
form the light, and create darkness; I make peace, 
and create evil; I am the Lord that doeth all 
these things,’ Is 45’. These passages, in which 
‘evil’ has not the moral sense but =‘ calamity,’ 
‘misfortune,’ are not inconsistent with the con- 
demnation of sin ascribed to God, and with His 
character as elsewhere described. Their real aim 
is to express in the sharpest form the absolute 
supremacy of God over the whole course of things. 

(6) A second point in regard to which the pro- 

hetic attitude is fairly consistent is the contrast 

etween ceremonial performance and real morality. 
The emphasis laid by the prophets upon the moral 
law, the growing sense of the holiness of God, the 
comparative lack of moral reference in the cere- 
monial legislation, are factors in this development. 
Sacrifice in various parts of the world has tended 
to pass from an act of communion into an act of 
commerce. Instead of being a means of reopening 
intercourse that had in some way become sus- 
pended, it is a process of barter by which some- 
thing valuable is given up or destroyed in order 
to secure some gain. Further, the tendency to 
polytheism—so rife in Palestine during the time 
of the kings—rests upon an assumption that it is 
worth while to make friends with a variety of 
gods in hopes of benefits to be received from them, 
This theory, as well as the other, is inconsistent 
alike with the ceremonial law as we now read it, 
and with the prophetic doctrine of God. In pro- 
portion, therefore, as the sense of moral conditions 
to communion with God prevailed over every 
other, it became necessary to insist on the in- 
adequacy of sacrifice in itself as a means of re- 
ligious approach. This law is a common subject 
of the declamation of the prophets. We find it in 
Is (1}°"!”), Jer (6!% 9 etc.), Hos (2" 6°), Am (ch. 6), 
Mic (ch. 2), Zee (75), and many other places, 
and in a most elaborate form in If Is (58). In all 
these, the close relation of J” to His people, their 
sinfulness and His hatred of sin, are the basal 
assumptions. It is the sense of the failure of 
material means of intercourse, and the difficulty 
of the more spiritual view of moral life, that gives 
force to the whole doctrine of salvation. The 
moral character of God was itself an assertion that 
evil was not final. If the meansat hand of getting 
rid of it were inadequate, God Himself must take 
measures to remove it. The one thing certain is 
that it cannot remain unmodified; the holiness of 
God forbids this. Hence we find God continually 
represented as longing to pardon—rising up early 
and sending His prophcts—that men inay come 
back to their allegiance, and realize the blessings 
of the covenant-union, The two ideas are here 


_ held together—the separation from God caused by 


sin—the prospect of forgiveness from the side of 
God. It would take usinto the region of theology, 


/pure and simple, if we discussed this matter 
further; but it is impossible to avoid reference to 
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it, as it is the characteristic feature of the ethics 
of the prophets, and is perhaps an inevitable 
result of the peculiarly theological tone of the 
ethical thought of Israel. 

It has already been observed that the ordinar 
list of virtues and vices in the prophets falls 
roughly under the same heads as those in the 
law. They are vices or virtues connected with 
the intercourse of man with man; in other words, 
they are political rather than ethical, in the 
narrower sense. They belong to the political 
activity of the prophets, and express their influence 
upon the ordinary life of the State. 

There are, besides these, certain other conditions 
mentioned from time to time which are more 
purely subjective. Such is the peace which comes 
to those who are in true union with God, which 
the wicked can never share. But these are not 
the most frequent types of virtue. For these and 
such conditions we must go to the Psalms. 

(C) The Psalms really require a treatise to 
themselves to set forth their ethical contents 
adequately. They have formed men’s devotional 
handbook for century after century ; and this, in 
spite of the fact that they are full of national fecl- 
ing, and are unmistakably Jewish. There are 
frequent allusions in them to the situation of the 
Jewish people in politics or warfare; they must 
have been written, in many cases, like the pro- 
phecies, in close connexion with various political 
events. Yet their significance is never exhausted. 
They have the twofold right to perpetuity, that 
they regard the current history in the light of the 
permanent principles that underlie all history and 
all life, and that they present these in the form of the 
highest poetry. The Psalmists see in the events 
of their own day the manifestation of the divine 
laws, and it is often this aspect of them alone 
which they present. Hence the task of dating the 
Psalms is no easy one; the particular immediate 
event is often lost in the sense of the universal 
laws, the working of which it displays. In this 
connexion, as before in this article, we must dis- 
claim any intention of discussing or deciding the 
dates of the individual psalms, and confine our- 
selves to a general presentation of the moral indi- 
cations in the book as a whole. 

As before in Jewish writings, we have to notice 
the decisive way in which the character of God 18 
represented as the rule for the character of man. 
A very striking expression is given to this prin- 
ciple in Ps 18-28 (RV): ‘With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful; with the perfect man thou 
wilt show thyself perfect ; with the pure thou wilt 
show tlryself pure; and with the perverse thou 
wilt show thyself froward.’ The reference of all 
this is put beyond question by the next verse: ‘ For 
thou wilt save the afflicted people; but the haughty 
eyes thou wilt bring down’ (cf. Ps 25810 971011, 
and many other passages). Here, therefore, in 
the most decisive way, the character of God is 
represented as the moral ideal. If we ask, further, 
for greater detail in regard to this divine char- 
acter, we find many points of contact with the 
books already considered. It is a commonplace 
throughout the Psalms that God has a fiery hatred 
of evil. ‘This is especially displayed in a hatred of 
all forms of oppression. ‘Vor the spoiling of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise, 
saith the LorD’ (127). ‘Depart from evil, and do 
good; seck peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the 
LORD are toward the righteous, and his ears are 
open unte their cry.... The righteous cried, and 
the LORD heard, and delivered them out of all 
their troubles. ‘The Lorp is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of a 
contrite spirit’ (3448), It is probably this care 
for the poor that leads, both in the Ps and Dt, to 
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the condemnation of usury (Ps 155) and of un- 
righteous judgment (Ps 82 throughout). But the 
Psalmists take us much further than this con- 
demnation of wickedness. God is represented as 
a God of loving-kindness—that is, looking with 
interest and love upon mankind. It is this char- 
acter which, if the phrase may be used, accounts 
for and is expressed in the special intimacy be- 
tween the Lord and His people. ‘The earth ig full 
of the loving-kindness of the Lorp’ (Ps 33°): 
it is ‘in the multitude of the loving-kindness’ of 
God that the Psalmist goes to the temple (Ps 5”); 
‘He showeth loving-kindness to his anointed, to 
David, and to his seed for evermore’ (Ps 18%), 
The merciful nature of God shows itself in two 
directions: in forgiveness and in judgment. The 
two are not apparently regarded as incompatible. 
He is full of compassion and gracious, slew to 
anger and plenteous in mercy (Ps 103%). ‘If thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared’ (Ps 130%). At the same 
time, upon those who work wickedness, the jude- 
ment of God falls severely and relentlessly. ‘Thou 
settest them in slippery places; thou casteth them 
down to destruction’ (Ps 73" ete.). 

The character of God as thus described forms 
the model of the true follower of J”. His central 
motive is that of love and adoration to God; but, 
at the same time, he so far identifies himself with 
the cause of God that he too burns with anger 
against the wicked. This is partly the explana- 
tion of the tone of unmodified hatred that 
pervades certain psalms (esp. 69. 109). It is not 
merely the annoyance of a person whose will is 
crossed, and who vents himself in petulant cursing 
of those who stand in his way. It is the wrath of 
the person who feels that God’s cause is attacked 
through him, and who is persecuted by the powers 
of evil. Such a condition is no doubt a perilous 
one; but it is important to observe that these 
psalms by no means stand alone. The echo of 
conflict pervades the whole book. The course of 
this world is largely affected by the presence of 
sin and unfaithfulness. The followers of God are 
not by auy means in the majority ; nor do they 
always prevail against their enemies. They pass 
through times of oppression, of menace, of per- 
secution ; they are the victims of treachery in the 
house of friends; they see the ungodly in apparent 
prosperity, and the holy things of God defiled and 
insulted. ‘This condition of the world produces 
the fury against the enemies of God, already men- 
tioned, together with some other remarkable con- 
ditions of mind. It is to this—the apparent 
triumph of the enemy—that we must assign the 
sense of being forsaken by God Himself which 
appears In Ps 22; to this also is to be traced the 
perplexity of mind as regards the providence of 
God which appears in Ps 73. The moods in which 
this problem is approached vary greatly. At times 
it produces deep depression, almost despair; at 
times it is treated (as in Ps 37) with calm and 
quiet triumph. But it is important, for it is to 
the Jewish mind the fundamental problem of 
ethics, to account for the lack of apparent balance 
between a man’s lot and the life he leads. The 
idea of the probationary value of suffering appears 
in some places; but the full discussion of the 
problem belongs rather to the Sapiential Books 
than to the Psalms. 

It would not, however, be true to suppose that 
all the evil in the world is due to the action of the 
enemies of God. There are in many places signs 
that sinfulness is regarded as a trouble that 
touches even the good. It erects a barrier between 


the soul and God which sacrifices and_burnt-ofler- 
ings are powerless to break down. In one place 
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(Ps 515) it seems to be regarded as affecting the 
actual birth of men. The man stands in solitary 
responsibility before God (497 514) ; and the essence 
of sin consists in not having the heart right 
(78°). Together with this sense of incapacity and 
weakness may be classed the yearning after God 
which marks Ps 42, and the passionate enthusiasm 
for the service of God which appears in Pss 119 
and 84. 

There would be no difficulty in extending largely 
this account of the ethical features of the Psalms; 
but the space at our disposal does not permit it. 
We therefore can only point out here the general 
character of the whole book. It is essentially a 
book of reflective devotion. The whole of life is 
viewed from the point of view of the worship of 
and intercourse with J’, It never reaches the 
point of ethical theory, even in regard to the 
ethical problem noticed above. The solution, so 
far as any is offered, is always spiritual and 
religious, and not philosophical. 

(D) The Sapiential Books.—It is in these only 
that we find any definite ethical philosophy among 
the Jews ; and even in these, speculation moves over 
a restricted area. As in other nations, speculation 
begins in the proverbial form; the first moral 
philosophers were men who spoke proverbs. These 
trace their intellectual lineage to the wise king 
Solomon, who was wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite, 
and Heman, and Calecol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol... and who spake three thousand pro- 
verbs (1 K 4318), These proverbs, if we may judge 
from the Bk. of Pr as we have it, were of a some- 
what utilitarian tone. They started with the 
assumption that virtue leads to worldly success and 
happiness; and they dwelt on this relation with 
various degrees of insistence. They were maxims 
of ordinary prudence, rather than speculations as 
to ultimate moral problems, and the religious view 
of all these questions was somewhat left on one 
side. Moral practice is still closely allied with 
the fear of the LorpD, but its natural outcome 15 
expected to appear in the form of worldly pros- 
perity. Thus 3° ‘Honour the LORD with thy 
substanee, and with the first-fruits of all thine 
increase: so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy fats shall overflow with new wine.’ The 
reflections upon life which fill up the larger 
portion of the book are also somewhat subdued in 
enthusiasm, and seem to lack in some degree high 
moral inspiration. But it must not be supposed 
that commonplace utilitarian reflections are the 
sum of the contents of the Sapiental Books. It is 
to these that we must trace the development of 
two of the most striking of all the ethical figures 
of the OT—the Wise Man and the Fool. The wise 
man is he whose life is orderly and well arranged 
—the man who follows the law of the Lorp. The 
fool is he who is self-willed and sinful, and whose 
life therefore lacks principle, and fails to attain 
success, A large portion of the antitheses in the 
Bks. of Pr and Sir present the contrasted pictures 
of these two characters. They are seen in various 
relations of life; but the essence of the two char- 
acters lies in their different relation to the law of 
the Lorp; for the fear of the LoRD is the be- 
ginning of knowledge (Pr 1’, Sir 1+”). ‘All 
wisdom is the fear of the Lorpb, and in all wisdom 
is the doing of the law’ (Sir 19). The grossest 
forms of transeression, as well as the less im- 
pressive, are regarded as acts of folly (see esp. Pr 
78-27, and comp. Pr 10%9 1816 148° ete.). It is 
noticeable that the nature of wisdom and of folly 
consists, not in an accurate intellectual knowledge 
of things, but in a prudent or imprudent ordering 
of life. The wise man shows his wisdom by his 
right choice, his far-seeing plans, his control of 
passion, and avoidance of all self-assertion. The 


fool is he who does the exact opposite of all these 
things. See Foo. 

It is this notion of a wise ordering of practical 
life which reappears in the far more magnificent 
conception which we owe to these books—of the 
wisdom of God. This is conceived partly as an 
attribute of God, partly as a counsellor standing, 
as it were, by the throne of God. According to 
the latter view, which appears in some of the 
finest poueng in these books, wisdom was the 
counsellor and helper of God in the creation of the 
world (Pr 8, cf. Wis 10, Job 9829 ete.), and has been 
conspicuously embodied in the law (Sir 9438), 
Wisdom is the power that guides the history of 
man, and has watched over that of the chosen 
people (cf. Wis 10%). Hence the previous con- 
nexion between morality and wisdom is explained. 
Man’s wisdom consists in following out the em- 
bodied wisdoin of God in the law. 

This particular character of the divine wisdom 
brings us back to the consideration of the problems 
which, as has been already pointed out, appear in 
the Psalms. The problem of the true relation of 
virtuous action or righteousness is set forth, as 
in a tragedy, in the Bk. of Job. The author 
emphasizes the fact that Job was free from all 
blame in the truest and strictest sense. He bewails 
his misery—the cruel change of fortune which 
comes upon him; but in it all ‘he sinned not.’ 
He neither rejected the verdict of his conscience, 
which acquitted him of wrong-doing, nor called in 
question tle supreme justice of God. In this he 
proves superior to the popular opinion on such 
matters, as it is represented in the utterances of 
the friends. And the justification of his attitude 
is found in the answer of J” out of the whirlwind, 
the point of which consists in the assertion of the 
variety and mysteriousness of the activity of God. 
The question is not solved by any philosophical 
formula, but is referred simply to the nature of 
God Himself. 

In the Bk. of Ee we find a much more gloomy 
point of view. In this case the obscurity of the 
whole matter presses very hard upon the author’s 
mind, He is impressed with the apparent futility 
and lack of coherence in the life of man; he can 
see no purpose served and no object attained by 
the pursuit of wisdom, or the indulgence of pleasure, 

r the enjoyment of high place. Everything lies 
under the doom of vanity; there is no profit under 
the sun — nothing that endures, and can satisfy 
man’s desire for the enduring. Under these 
circumstances he ap νὰν εὐ τὴν the form of ethical 
thought which, in modern times, is called pessimism. 
Indeed he only falls short of it in so far as he finds 
the good of man in the grim adherence to the com- 
mandments of God (if Ec 1113 be genuine). 

In both these works the general view of the life 
of man is closely akin to that which we have had 
occasion to notice before. It is noted (Job 1°) that 
Job rose up early in the morning and offered burnt- 
offerings according to the number of them all (de. 
his family), ‘for Job said, It may be that my sons 
have sinned, and renounced God in their hearts.’ 
He deemed it necessary to provide against in- 
advertences of this sort as regards God, and this 
of course adds to the impression of his complete 
virtue. In later chapters we find the usual 
emphasis laid upon the protection of the poor, and 
the wickedness of oppression (cf. ch. 24. 9118 etce.), 
upon purity (ch. 31), and justice (2016), In like 
manner, oppression is one of the things which 
attracts the attention of the preacher (Kec 4!-%), as 
well as the vanity of the efforts of the righteous, 
when death comes and cuts short all that he is 
planning to achieve. 

We may now review briefly the drift of this ver 
imperfect sketch of the ethical ideas of the ΟἿ᾽ 
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Τὺ seems that the central feature of OT morality is 
that it is religious; it is grafted on to the national 
faith and worship. But this must not be taken to 
imply that the ceremonial order was indissolubly 
bound up with the moral ideas; the various sacri- 
fices, and the like, are, on the whole, held apart 
from the definite scheme (so far as there is one 
traceable) of virtues and vices. It would be truer 
to say that the ceremonial order and the ethical 
code are two co-ordinate developments of the one 

rinciple—the holiness of J’. The character of 
God was the final rule of the life of man, and the 
archaic details of sacrificial purification were filled 
with this meaning; the great holiness of God 
demanded cautious approach. On the other hand, 
the general impression left upon the mind by the 
history of the people and the reflections upon their 
life is one of considerable simplicity. The acts 
condemned, the ideals commended, belong to a 
comparatively simple condition of society. Acts 
of violence and oppression are the chief burden of 
denunciation; the tendency is manifest to exact 
usurious interest; and there are some few other 
forms of sin noticed, such as drunkenness and 
impurity. But the real depth and value of Jewish 
moral teaching is found, not in the political or 
social sphere, but in the religious life. It isin the 
Psalms and in those passages of the Prophets which 
come nearest in tone to the Psalms that we find 
the permanent and supreme value of the Jewish 
notion of life. Varieties of religious emotion and 
aspiration such as we find in these forms are pos- 
sible only to a people whose whole ethical outlook 
is religious. 

II, In THE NT.—When we pass over into the 
NT we come into an atmosphere which is in man 
respects strikingly different from that of the OT. 
In the first place, the literature covers a com- 
paratively small area in point of time, instead of 
containing history and tradition from a long series 
of ages. Hence the type of life and thought, 
though there are signs of rapid development in it, 
is much the same throughout. urther, tlie 
history in NT describes in fragmentary style a 
single life, and the results which flowed from its 
activity. We are not concerned with the history 
of a prone. but of a body that was included in, 
but claimed to be wider than, the firmly estab- 
lished Roman Empire. Our knowledge of its 
external history is comparatively slight; the 
emphasis falls on the development of its mind. 
Hence, while a large portion of OT requires to be 
explained out of the political history of the time, 
the tone of NT is more definitely moral, and deals 
more positively with the qualities and errors of 
individual minds; it is ethical rather than political. 
And once more, the NT stands in much closer 
relation to our own modern expericnce than any- 
thing in the OT. At the best, it is always difficult 
to get back to the point of view from which the OT 
writers spoke and wrote; there is much which it 
requires careful argumentation to explain at all. 
But with the NT this is different. In spite of the 
obvious differences of national character, and the 
effects of all the history that has happened since, 
we still feel that we understand and are in sympathy 
with the ethical attitude of those who wrote the 
NT books. Indeed, the fact that they seem so little 
strange is the measure of their effect. 

On the other hand, there are points of very close 
contact between the OT and the NT. We do not 
find the same external conditions, but the moral 
attitude is much the same. The morality of the 
NT is essentially a religious morality ; it stands in 
very close relation to the worship of God. That 
which was hope or aspiration under the old covenant 
is fulfilled in the new; the access to God, which 
was before an object of longing, is attained through 


Christ; the forgiveness, the lack of which so 
seriously complicated the ancient religious efforts, 
has become possible through Christ. This is, in 
fact, the central point in the comparison of the two 
hapa ; the note of the old covenant is promise, 
that of the new is fudfilment. From this most of 
the other differences may be derived, directly or 
indirectly. 

As in connexion with the OT, so here, it will be 
impossible to enter into the various critical questions 
raised over the per αὐτὸ and Epistles. ‘Taking the 
NT as it is, we shall endeavour to indicate its bear- 
ing on ethical questions. 

(A) The Sermon on the Mount,.—Different views 
have been taken as to the actual history of this 
sermon as it stands in the Gospels, and of its 
Ineaning in relation to the purpose of Christ. All 
are agreed that it stands to tle new covenant as 
the promulgation of the law on Sinai stood to the 
old; it contains the law of the new kingdom. 
From this point of view two questions arise in 
regard to it. (1) What is its relation to the old 
law? (2) What new features does it add of its 
own? 

(1) In the Sermon on the Mount the old law is 
revised and fulfilled; the precepts which it con- 
tained are interpreted, and their application 
deepened. Our Lord definitely affirms that He 
has come, not to destroy (καταλῦσαι), but to fulfil 
(πληρῶσαι). Hence He touches on a series of points 
upon which the law had defined its position, and 
develops them. The law of Murder includes in its 
prohibition the sin of anger and the harsh un- 
forgiving temper.* The law against Adultery in- 
cludes lustful thoughts, and condemns them. The 
law of Divorce and of Perjury are extended in like 
manner. But the law of Retaliation is reversed ; 
and the narrow cominand to love the neighbour is 
extended so as to cover the enemy. In all this the 
difference lies not so much in principle as in inter- 
pretation. Weare stillin the region of law. Com- 
mands are addressed to the will from without, 
which it has to obey. But the significance of the 
law is increased tenfold by means of the application 
of the rules. They no longer concern outward 
conduct only ; they touch the inmost springs of con- 
duct in the heart. In this they are akin to the 
deeper aspirations of the Prophets and Psalmists ; 
these too, though with less profound and unflinch- 
ing moral insight, saw that it was in these inward 
recions that the real issue of right and wrong was 
to be tried. In the sane way, on the positive side, 
in the matter of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, 
our Lord lays emphasis on the spiritual side of 
these acts, without in any way condemning the | 
exterior and formal aspect of them. 

(2) But the indications given of the character of 
the citizens of the new kingdom contain the most 
significant departures from ancicnt rule. These 
appear chiefly in the Beatitudes, and in other parts 
ot the NT in which the character of the new 
kingdom is deseribed. The nature of the descrip- 
tion given in the Beatitudes is not, perhaps, easy 
to bring into formal order; but there is no question 
as to the fundamental principles of the character 
therein set forth. Its rules and interests are in the 
spiritual world, and there alone. The rewards of 
its virtues are spiritual. The pure in heart see 
God ; those that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness gain their desire ; the merciful receive mercy ; 
the poor in spirit (or the poor, Lk 6°) are those to 
whom the kingdom of heaven belongs ; the peace- 
makers are called the sons of God. The meek are 
said to inherit the earth; but this must not be 
assumed to contradict the blessing upon those 
whom the world persecutes. The general drift of 
the passage is to bless those who are characterized 

* Of. Philo, De Spec. Legg. Tom. ii. p. 314, ed. Mang. 
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by certain spiritual qualities, and to leave on one 
side their relation to the ordinary standards of the 
world. ‘The opinion of the world is, as such, of no 
value; all that matters is the spiritual condition 
of the citizens of the kingdom. In like manner, 
later on in the sermon, the motive to prayer and 
fasting is found in the same region. ‘The critical 
temper is excluded from the true life (Mt 7°, Lk 
091-89). and it is distinctly asserted that care is to 
be exercised in the presentation of that which is 
holy. The whole temper indicated is inward and 
spiritual, though it is affirmed that the character 
must be expressed in act: the tree is to be known 
by its fruit. 

(B) Similar principles appear in our Lord’s Para- 
bolic teachings. A large number of the parables 
refer to the general characteristics of the new 
Society, and therefore do not immediately concern 
us.* But others deal directly with moral char- 
acter. Thus the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant 
deals with the law of forgiveness; that of the 
Pharisee and the Publican condemns self-righteous- 
ness; the Good Samaritan defines the duty of the 
love of our neighbour; that of the Two Sons 
distinguishes true and false obedience. Dives and 
Lazarus illustrates the peril of the love of this 
world. Besides these, the Prodigal Son, the 
Unjnst Judge, and the Friend at midnight 
declare the relations between the true believers 
and God. In these, and in the generality of the 
teaching recorded in the synoptic Gospels, our 
Lord uses a quasi-proverbial method. He does 
not promulgate rules of conduct, but describes in 
indirect fashion the principles upon which true 
conduct is to be based. 

(C) In the more profound teaching recorded iu 
St. John’s Gospel, we are taken still further into 
the inner secrets of the moral life. While in the 
Synoptists we have the life presented in the simple 
picture of the Two Ways, St. John represents the 
true and the false life as two opposed conditions of 
being—Life and Judgment. This, while it con- 
tains ultimately the same idea as the simpler lan- 
cuage in St. Matthew, lies deeper, and contains 
assumptions which do not appear elsewhere. In 
this type of teaching, as in the other, the essential 
principle is that human life is truly seen only on 
its spiritual side, and that in this view of it there 
is a single issue offered for the determination of 
each particular man. That course which places 
man on the side of God is described as Life; the 
other is in itself Judgment. Further, whereas in 
synoptic tradition we find our Lord opening His 
mission with the preaching of repentance, so, in 
the first discourse recorded by St. John (ch. 3), He 
sets forth the necessity of regeneration for the 
recognition of and entry into the new kingdom. 
Here, again, the positions are ultimately the same, 
but that in St. John is the deeper. The new birth 
spoken of is essential to the repentance. Once 
more, the need of faith, which is constantly em- 
phasized in the synoptic Gospels, is by St. John 
shown to involve moral issues of a serious kind. 
It is the self-assertion, the self-seeking of the 
Jews, that prevents their understanding the claims 
of Christ. And, lastly, it is union with Christ, 
and dependence upon His life, which sustains 
those who are His representatives in the world. 
And thus, again, a moral virtue inculeated in the 
synoptic tradition is asserted in deeper form in St. 
Jolin. The love which the followers of Christ are 
to have to one another rests upon their union with 
Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, and has as its 
ideal the love of the Father and the Son. 

In this Gospel there is very little direct exhorta- 
tion, even of the proverbial kind. The most con- 


* Such are: the Leaven, the Draw-net, the Hidden Treasure, 
the Seed growing secretly, etc. 
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spicuous parenetic passage is that in which our 
Lord (as also in the other Gospels) lays down the 
absolute necessity of sacrifice for all (Jn 12%), 
The discourses are concerned rather with the 
exposition of the final conditions of moral action, 
and in this sense they are of vital importance for 
the Christian ethic. [Ὁ should be noticed that they 
deal with action, so it seems at first sight, very 
τ ΔΝ Truths which are complementary are 
stated, sometimes in antithesis, sometimes with- 
out any sign in the context of the complementary 
truth, which may appear elsewhere also without 
qualification. Thus, in ch. 6, the mysterious 
relations of the work of the Father and the coming 
of men to Christ are asserted, but not connected 
by any theory. Or, on the other hand, the judg- 
ment given is said to be the coming of the light 
into the world, and the consequent action of meu 
(3°) ; whereas in vv.” 80 7udement is placed in the 
control of the Son of Man. This is largely due to 
the close connexion of the discourses in this Gospel 
with the circumstances under which they were 
delivered, and to the fact that, in life, different 
aspects of complex unities have a tendency to 
emerge into exclusive prominence. But the great 
importance of all these passages for our present 
purpose is this: they represent the Christian 
development of the principles already asserted in 
Judaism—the connexion of the character of God 
with moral life, and the historic operation of God 
in the lives of men. Where God declares Himself 
as a mereiful God—in answer to the request of 
Moses to see Ilim—and declares His condemnation 
of the guilty (Ex 34’), Christ in St. John sets out 
the love of God as the rule of life for the Christian 
society (Jn 17%) Whereas in the OT the hand 
of God is seen in the guidance of man throughout 
his life and history, Christ in St. Jolin affirms 
definitely the entry of the Father’s will into the 
actual life and choice of individual man. The im- 
portance of this, in regard to life, can hardly be 
exaggerated. It means that the apparent simplifi- 
cation of moral ideas attained by referring all things 
to a spiritual standard must not be regarded as 
extinguishing all moral problems. The Gospel of 
St. John contains no elaborate discussion of such 
problems, such as we find in St. Panl’s Epistles ; it 
only indicates, in the direct way which lies close 
to immediate experience, that they are present. 
Thus we derive from the preaching of Christ, not 
only a deeper view of positive duty, but also an 
indication of a large field of moral thought of 
which comparatively little had been known before. 

(D) In turning te the Apostolic Epistles we find 
the Church engaged in the endeavour to introduce 
the Christian law into the world. We derive, 
therefore, from these writings some knowledge of 
the effect of Christianity upon the life of Greece 
and Rome. And, further, we find in the Epistles, 
especially in those of St. Paul, an endeavour to 
connect the faith of the Cliurch with its practice. 
It will be desirable to consider these points in the 
reverse order, as the dogmatic basis of Christian 
practice in many cases largely determines its form. 
In the first place, let us observe that there are, in 
the NT writers, certain moral premises or assump- 
tions which are inherited from the OT, and have 
been accentuated by the teaching of Christ. The 
end of man is union or intercourse with God, and 
sin impedes it. Men are in a position of enmity— 
sin dwells in them—the wrath of God at present 
abides upon them—they have not passed from 
death to life. And they have no power of their 
own to break loose from this position; the old 
lamentations of the Psalmist over their moral in- 
capacity are taken up and confirmed by the 
authority of the apostolic writers. However great 
and sincere man’s desire may be to attain to virtue 
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and to holiness, there is an impediment. The law 
did little to improve the position ; it killed instead 
of reviving ; it displayed the real nature of sin, so 
faz as man was capable of appreciating it, but 
it gave him no power to express his knowledge in 
his life. The sacrifices and other ceremonies, 
which were part of the legal dispensation, could 
never take away sin. They only symbolized a 
purification which they could never convey. 

In all this the apostolic writers are using partly 
ideas which are inherited, partly ideas which are 
original in them. The sense of failure and ruin 
appears, as we have said, in the OT, but in the 
Epistles it is more precise in itself, and its causes 
and range are more clearly known. The dlis- 
abilities thus described are removed by the work 
of Christ. And itis in consequence of this that 
the dogmatic basis of the Christian practice is so 
firmly and carefully fixed. The views of man’s 
condition, with which the apostles start, are such 
that the first thing to be done in order to attain 
morality is to remove the impediment which at 
present bars the way. ‘To describe the advantages 
or the beauties of moral life—to develop a system 
of new and attractive moral ideas, is secondary to 
this; to have made it the first interest would have 
been to leave mankind in the position of the law. 
It was power they wanted, more even than know- 
ledge. Christ in His teaching had concentrated 
attention increasingly upon Himself; the central 
feature of the discourses recorded by St. John had 
been the presentation of Himself as satisfying in 
various ways the desires and the needs of man. 
Thus the apostles had general guidance as to the 
way in which they were to deal with life, as well 
as particular instructions for certain occasions. 
Christ had not, so far as we can gather from His 
recorded teaching, entered into any detailed and 
precise account of the eflect of His work in the 
moral world. It is this that the apostolic writers 
undertake. 

In this respect it is possible to observe develop- 
ment and the presence of individual tendencies of 
thought. At first, the sum of their preaching 
seems to be contained in the phrase, Jesus is Lord. 
The resurrection, of which all are witnesses, is the 
proof of this; and the effect is that men have 
repentance and remission of their sins. The Holy 
Spirit has been poured out upon them, and they 
have thus gained various moral and _ spiritual 
powers. They are not left, as before, to struggle 
vainly ; a new spring of new life has entered into 
the world, arising from the person of the risen and 
ascended Lord. St. Paul develops this position 
with great fulness in his Epistles. ‘If Christ be 
not risen,’ he says (1 Co 15"), ‘ye are yet in your 
sins.’ And this position is elsewhere described 
as the state ‘under law,’ the condition of inability 
and partial knowledge which prevailed in the 
earlier dispensation (Gal 4°"), There is no ques- 
tion that to St. Paul’s mind the possibility of 
moral achievement depends absolutely on the 
person and work of the Son of God. And we can 
go further than this. The death of Christ, which 
was the means of removing the barricr of scpara- 
tion between us and God, was of the nature of a 
sacrifice—a sacrifice of propitiation (ἱλαστήριον, οἵ. 
Ro 3”). Thus the ancient efforts at reconciliation 
were niade effectual. In similar fashion St. John 
represents Jesus Christ the rightcous as a propitia- 
tion (ἱλασμός) for our sins and for the sins of the 
whole world (1 Jn 27). Theauthor of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews dwells at length upon the unique import- | 
ance of the pricsthood of Christ, and emphasizes the | 
effect of it upon man’s relations with God. St. | 
John, the cast of whose mind is more contempla- 
tive than arguinentative, sets forth as the essential 
condition of real Christian life, the confession that ! 
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’ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (9 «1 7, ef. 1 Jn 5}. 


His characteristic interest is in the truth of the 
incarnation considered as a fact in history; his 
treatment of all the other points arises out of this. 
The others, not less certain than St. John as to the 
nature of Christ, have given more space to the 
discussion of the redemptive acts of Christ. But, 
in spite of differences in the nature and order of 
the presentation, one salient fact appears on the 
very surface of the Ν᾽, namely, that moral life 
depends upon the acts and the nature of Christ ; 
in other words, that the true basis for morality is 
theological. ‘The controversy over the principles 
of faith and works, which occupies so large a vines 
in St. Paul, has no meaning apart from this; it 
arises, and is of practical importance, just because 
it affects the relations of God and man. In like 
manner, as has been already implied in our 
remarks upon St. John’s Gospel, the controlling 
will of God in history becomes an element in 
man’s moral life; and in this connexion we have, 
of course, the Pauline doctrine of predestination. 
Here, again, we are dealing, not with a mere 
philosophical speculation, but with a series of 
facts which must be taken into consideration in 
any valid account of actual practical life. 

It would be beyond our purpose to dwell further 
on these theological points. We have said thus 
much about them in order to call attention to the 
fact that the Christian ethic as it appears in the 
NT, rests upon certain convictions as to the nature 
and acts of Christ. The whole bearing and range 
of morality depends upon these. 

We must now return to the other matter remain- 
ing for discussion, viz. the attitude of the Church 
in its endeavour to spread the Christian view of 
life through the world, and in this connexion we 
shall consider two points—(1) the general attitude 
of the Church towards practical life; (2) the system 
of virtues and vices which flowed from the use of 
the Christian ideal. 

(1) We notice, first of all, that the Church dis- 
plays an attitude of unflinching hostility to all 
that is characteristically worldly. The world, to 
the eyes of St. Paul, presents a spectacle of varied 
and widespread wickedness. The heathen have 
lost the Hight that might once have belonged to 
them, and, as they have lost the knowledge of God, 
have fallen into idolatry, and so into gross sin. 
They have concentrated their attention and in- 
tcrests upon the material side of life, and find 
their satisfaction in the created world (Ro 1155). 
The same point appears in connexion with the 
moral use of the term ‘the flesh.’ St. Paul docs not 
meal by this that the flesh, as such, is the seat 
of evil; but it is the material and transient side 
of man’s nature, which has no right to stand as 
the object of his life. The works of the flesh 
(Gal 5!) are all those acts and states of which the 
real explanation lies in man’s choice of the material 
and transient, his desire for selfish satisfaction. 
Though there are still higher ideas and signs of 
moral aspiration among the heathen, yet the pre- 
dominant note of their life is degradation and 
sensuality.* 

* Itis always hard to read St. Paul’s descriptions, esp. in Ro 1, 
without wondering whether he has exaggerated, and, if so, to 
what extent. It must, however, he remembered that we derive 
our views of the ancient world rather from the highest minds of 
the particular periods we consider, than from men on ordinary 
levels. [Ὁ was these lower, more ordinary strata of society with 
which St. Paul was chiefly acquainted. And, further, there can 
be no question that the entry of Christianity has altered the face 
of things in many more directions than we ordinarily think ; so 
that, in all probability, the tone of ancient society is much 
farther from us than we are wont to suppose. St. Paul repre- 
sents the case of a person with sentiments very like our own 
acting and thinking under the old conditions. And, lastly, it 
must always be remembered that St. Paul’s method of presenting 


his ideas is to insist strongly on one aspect of a matter at one 
time, modifying it or insisting on the complementary truth im 
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In like manner, St. John speaks of the world as 
lying in the evil one (κεῖται ἐν τῷ πονηρῷ, 1 Jn 51), 
and uses the word κόσμος somewhat in the same 
way as St. Paul uses the word σάρξ, for the material 
creation considered, first as apart from, and then 
as hostile to God. The world is guided by prin- 
ciples of self-will and self-indulgence, and is doomed 
to pass away with all the objects of its desire. As 
Christ had anticipated persecution and hatred for 
those who followed Him, so St. Paul and St. John 
recognize an endless hostility between the world 
and those born of God—between the flesh and the 
Spirit. There is no compromise and no cessation 
in the strife. 

Hence the first thing which strikes us in the 
general attitude of the Church towards the world 
is its uncompromising hostility. But in large 
measure these phrases, the flesh and the world, 
stand for tendencies or principles rather than for 
individuals. These tendencies appear in indi- 
viduals; but there is quite another aspect in 
which the individuals arrest the attention of the 
Church. The world from this point of view is 
capable of being saved ; and this fact determines 
the character of the warfare. There is no limit to 
the sacrifices which must be expected of the 
Christian: he must, as Christ said, hate his father 
and mother if he is worthy of his calling. But he 
will not retire into himself, and live an isolated 
withdrawn life in which mankind in general -has 
no part. Ife will live quietly in the state in which 
his lot is cast, fulfilling ordinary duties of citizen- 
ship (Ro 13, ef. 1 P 415), accepting even such an 
institution as slavery (1 Co 717, Philem), without 
strife or cry. At the same time, he will not con- 
ceal his way of life, nor evade inquiry into its 
motive ; the power of example, the mere presence 
of the new principles of action, will tell. The 
world will know by this the disciples of Christ— 
by the fact that they love one another. And the 
love to the brethren, which is the sign that they 
have passed from death to life (1 Jn 3:3), is extended 
to the neighbour, and in this is the fulfilling of the 
law (Ro 13"), As God loved the world, even when 
men were in a state of rebellion against Him, so 
those who are called by the name of Christ will 
endeavour, so far as in them lies, to fulfil God’s 
desire to save it. Thus the Christian’s attitude 
towards the world is partly hostile and partly 
friendly—hostile so far as the world tries to con- 
vert him, but friendly in so far as he endeavours 
to convert the world. We must now consider 
certain special conditions of mind which, owing 
to the peculiar views of life characteristic of the 
Church, are now brought within the ethical sphere. 

(a) We propose to consider, first, three moral 
conditions which are sufficiently similar to admit 
of such treatment, and which all depend upon a 
lack of zeal or whole-heartedness. In Ja 158 we 
find a severe condemnation passed upon the δίψυχος 
or double-souled man. In Rev 31!" the severest 
judgment of all those passed upon the Seven 
Churches is the denunciation of the lukewarm 
(χλιαροί. And, again, in Rev 218 the first of 
those whose portion is the second death are the 
cowards (δειλοί). These three words, especially in 
view of the context they are in, seem to convey 
more than a reproach upon vacillation of purpose. 
The man who is double-souled and unstable in 
all his ways fails to obtaim his prayers; his life 
loses consistency and firmness, and becomes like 
the sea, driven by the wind and tossed. So the 
lukewarm is worse than the open enemy (‘I 
would thou wert cold or hot’), and the coward 
is coupled in his condemnation with the unfaithful 
another context. If Ro 1 represents the darker side of his 


mind, Ro 2, not to mention his practical attitude towards the 
Gentiles, represents the aspect of the question neglected here. 


as well as those who are guilty of open and obvious 
sin. All three are cases of insincerity. They are 
attempts to serve two masters, and they lack the 
absolute singleness of aim which Christ demands 
of those who follow Him. The severity of the 
condemnation upon them is the measure of the 
importance of the demand made upon the believer. 
He is to live a spiritual life pure and simple, guided 
by spiritual principles and spiritual aims; cowardice 
or lukewarmness or double-souledness is nothing 
less than the surrender of all this; in other words, 
the rejection of Christ. On the positive side, we 
have St. Paul’s exhortations to sincerity of work 
(Col 3%), to tolerance of weaker consciences in all 
things lawful (1 Co 88:18, Ro 14), and these exhorta- 
tions are based upon the same general principle. 
The sole concern of men is to be their relation to 
God, and this will colour all that they do in the 
ordinary ways of life. 

Under the same condemnation will be placed 
various sensual sins. Thus St. Paul bases his 
exhortation to purity on the true function of the 
body, and its capacity as a temple of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 6” ete.). Covetousness, mentioned 
at the end of a list of sensual sins, is stigmatized 
as idolatry (Col 3°); the love of money is said to 
have power to pervert men from the faith, and to 
be a root of all evil things (1 Ti 610) ; and again the 
love of pleasure is set over-against the love of God 
(2 Ti 3°). In all these cases the error lies in mis- 
direction of aim, the transient is preferred to the 
eternal. They are not merely breaches of law, or, 
as a Greek philosopher might have said, disturb- 
ances of the due balance of man’s nature. In the 
light of the faith they are errors in principle, a 
choice of the wrong thing altogether. 

This singleness of aim takes shape in social life 
in various noticeable forms. ‘The bond which 
holds the Christian society together is love—love to 
God and love to the brethren. This, in itself, 
would prevent any violence of self-assertion or 
rivalry. But there are also positive virtues based 
upon the conception of the Christian society. One 
of the most striking of these is humility. This 
appears in St. Paul primarily as a social virtue. 
It consists in voluntarily accepting a subdued 
estimate of oneself, It is distinguished from all 
diftidence or indisposition to accept the call of God 
to special work by the fact that it deals fairly and 
simply with reality. On the practical side it con- 
sists largely in doing without hesitation or discon- 
tent the work assigned. So St. Paul exhorts the 
Romans (123) not to think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought; and gives as his reason 
their unity in the body of Christ. Immediately 
afterwards he exhorts them to perform faithfully 
the function that has been allotted to them in the 
Church. So in the Epistle to the Philippians (2°) 
the spirit of humility is opposed to the vainglorious 
temper, and the factious ungracious service of a 
hireling. So St. Peter finds in humility the 
principle of church order (1 P 5°), Thus the 
normal aspect of this virtue in the apostolic 
writings is social ; it answers to the social reserve 
of the Greeks—the disposition to give and take 
without savage selfishness or personal rivalry. 
But it differs widely from this, in that it is not 
based upon the mere fact that all men cannot have 
the same thing, and must give way to one another ; 
it rests upon a positive love of men, one to another, 
and a profound conviction of the unique value of 
spiritual things. Moreover, it goes back upon the 
example and the precept of Christ Himself ; it is a 
conspicuous embodiment of His mind and temper. 

In this connexion it will be well to speak of 


‘another virtue which holds a high place in St. 


Paul’s teaching. In the list of the fruits of the 
Spirit (Gal 5%), the virtue which appears at the 
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end as a kind of climax is ἐγκράτεια, self-control. 
It will not be justifiable to press too far its position 
in this catalogue; but there can be no doubt that 
it holds an important position in St. Paul’s mind. 
It is one of the qualities required of the bishop 
(Tit 16); it is inculeated by the example of the 
zealous athlete (1 Co 9%), and it appears in 2P 1° 
as a stage in the progress of men in this world. 
It is in regard to this virtue, probably, that the 
ethical ideas of the apostolic writers differ most 
characteristieally from the views of contemporary 
Gr. writers. The Gr. view of virtue was chiefly 
that of a condition attained after struggle; it 
did not eontemplate the persistence of tempta- 
tion, or of any disposition to yield on the part of 
the virtuous man. The material side of man was 
not, so to speak, an aetual element in virtuous 
action; it required suppression, not eontrol: on 
the other hand, the Christian virtue does not 
pretend to introduce warfare or separation into 
the organization of man. It recognizes the need 
of self-control, but the character of the man who 
manages his physical nature and keeps it in its 
proper relation to lis whole life is selected for 
commendation. The ἐγκράτεια of St. Paul is a 
more real thing than the σωφροσύνη of a Gr. 
ste oma and it is not, morally speaking, a 
ower conception of virtuous life. 

(Ὁ) We now come to consider three states or con- 
ditions or virtues which are most of all identified 
with the Christian point of view. These are the 
well-known triad, Faith, Hope, and Love. ‘They 
are for the most part identified with St. Paul, and 
found especially in 1Co 13. But it is not true 
to suppose that they are limited to that passage. 
They occur in close connexion, both in St. Peter 
(11. 122), and in the Ep. to the Hebrews (1053), 
and in other passages of St. Paul (1 Th 1*? 53, 
Col 1°-5). Indeed their connexion is so remarkable 
that it has been recently argued that it must have 
been based on the teaching of Christ Himself.* 
Without committing ourselves on this point, it is 
at least worth noticing that the connexion is 
frequent, and it is natural to infer that it had 
some definitely ethical significance. The question 
then arises, What is implied by the combination 
of these three virtues? There is practically no 
doubt as to the meaning of ἐλπίς and ἀγάπη. It is 
true that ἐλπίς means sometimes a particular state 
of mind, sometimes the object on which it rests, 
but there is no serious ambiguity. But with the 
third πίστις this is not thecase. Itis ambiguous (1) 
because it stands both for the temper of the faith- 
ful person and for the object of his faith; but (2) 
more seriously, because the elaracter of the moral 
temper is not clear. The word means not only 
trustfulness, but also trustworthiness. And even 
in those passages where the eontext excludes the 
passive sense, there are further differences in the 
associations given by various writers to the words. 
St. James (2°) scems to mean by it little more 
than an intellectual assent to a proposition; it is 
a state of mind in which the desits can be said 
to be. The word in St. Paul has a moral rather 
than a purely intelleetual meaning. It describes 
the temper of one whio, in full view of all that 
makes the other way, trusts in the eharacter and 
power of God (ef. Ito 44 RV). And so St. Paul 
speaks naturally of faith being made active by 
love (ἐνεργουμένη δι᾿ ἀγάπης, Gal 5°). It is inspired 
by the love of the person on whom it rests, and 
therefore does not fail. Inthe Ep. to the Hebrews 
we again notice a shght variation in use. The 
author describes faith in somewhat precise fashion 
as ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 

* Tesch, Agrapha, Ὁ. 1813 ef. Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu, p. 24. 


Both these works are in Harnack’s series of J'exte und Unter- 
suchungen, Bu. v. 4 and Bd. xiv, 2. 
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of things not seen’ (11'). By this he seems to 
mean a certainty in the mind of the faithful person 
that the hopes he has will be realized. ‘The eon- 
fidence is so great that he seems almost to have 
in his possession the things whieh are not yet 
in being. Such a man, like Moses, ‘endures as 
seeing the invisible.’ 

It is somewhat difficult to describe suceinctly the 
charaeter in which these three virtues converge. 
It must be remembered that, for the apostles, the 
death and resurreetion of Christ were the primary 
and salient facts with whieh all life had to deal. 
Hence these determine the primary referenee of 
the faith,-hope, and love of the believer. His 
Jaith rests upon Christ as risen and ascended; his 
hope is in the consummation of God’s purpose in 
the world; his Jove is directed to the Father who 
guided, and the Son who eflected, his redemption. 
The whole atmosphere of the Epistles is full of 
these facts, and all practical results whieh flow out 
from the presence of these virtues are dependent 
on the truth of these facts. Thus, because the 
behever holds to the truth of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, he has certainty, where 
others doubt, in his view of the history of the 
world and of himself. His faith is not a blind 
acceptanee of anything that happens. He knows 
as well as any one the difficulties in life, and the 
darkness which hangs over human things. He 
sees things occur whieh he did not foresee and 
eannot explain. But he is not in presence of a 
mere chaos of irrational forees, with a blind belief 
in the existenee of a purpose behind them ; he has 
a sure confidenee in the death and resurreetion of 
Christ; that is, he is able to take them as a type 
of the action of God, and to find in them a ground 
of anticipation for the future. Because Christ has 
risen from the dead, instead of being of all men 
the most miserable he is the person of all others 
who has a sure hold upon life. See FAITH. 

In like manner, the natural object of the virtue 
of hope is the second eoming of our Lord, and the 
consummation of all things which that event will 
bring. It is this hope that enables men to endure 
the sorrows and pain of the world; it is hidden in 
some sort in the groaning and travailing of creation 
(Ro 8!8-*5), It results from the steady enduranee 
of perseeution (Ro 5°), and it docs not make 
ashamed. It is not difficult to see how this con- 
fidence in the future will affect life on its practical 
side. It involves no unreality, and no optimistic 
veiling of the real evil in things. With a full 
sense of the presence of pain and other troubles in 
the world, it loolks upon the course of history with 
certainty and fearlessness. There is no haunting 
dread lest the world may be, after all, a chaos of 
irrational forces without purpose or true guidanee ; 
because the events of Christ’s hfe, the truth of His 
person, and the certainty of His promises, prevent 
all such hazy and depressing conditions of mind. 
The virtue of hope is closcly allied with the virtue 
of faith. They both rest upon the character and 
self-manifestation of God; they both affect life 
by bringing within its sphere the realities of the 
spiritual order. 

And, lastly, the virtue of Jove depends upon the 
cessation of the feeling of hostility and estrange- 
ment which had so long been abroad in the world. 
The efforts of God for the salvation of man, His 
care for the souls of individual nieen—that is, the 
prominent events in the incarnate life of His Son— 
commend the love of God to us. From of old, men 
had sought by various means for intercourse with 
God, and yet had fallen short. The life of Christ 
| opened the way to a fuller communion than they 
had ventured to anticipate. The law of God, seen 


| in the light of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
| could be a regular principle of action ; not imposed 
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arbitrarily from without, but accepted and under- 
stood as the true form of intercourse with God in 
life. Again, in regard to men, the old barriers 
which separated them would tend to be broken 
down, because all alike came under the con- 
demnation of sin and within the range of salvation. 
The brotherhood of men amongst themselves is 
the expression of the knowledge of the love of 
God towards all. To profess love to God and to 
fail in love to man is, morally speaking, a contra- 
diction. The one, by the logic of moral life, 
involves the other. 

We have now coneluded what it seems necessary 
to say as to the ethics of the Bible. It would be 
possible to develop the similarities and the con- 
trasts between the ethics of the Greeks or of 
modern philosophy and the moral doctrines of 
Christianity. Or we might endeavour to trace 
the effect of the principles here indicated in the 
history of the Christian Church. Both of these 
topics would be necessary to a complete discussion 
of Christian ethics. Being restricted here to the 
ethies of the Bible, we must leave them aside as 
irrelevant. It remains, therefore, merely to 
emphasize the general principles which follow from 
our consideration of the subject. It seems to 
emerge clearly as a result of the whole, that the 
ethics of the Bible from one end of it to the other 
are religious. In the early days an ethical mean- 
ing was given to religious ceremonies which dis- 
tinguished them sharply from the generality of 
such rites. In the hands of the prophets the 
ethical principles of life were asserted with ex- 
ceptional vigour and clearness; but always, with 
however severe a side-glance at ceremonial, as an 
essential element in the worship of J’. In the 
Psalmists the various shades of moral feeling are 
described with infinite knowledge and fulness, but 
the further reference is always to the desire for 
intercourse with God. Even in the Sapiential 
Books, where the tone is least lofty and spiritual, 
the wisdom of man is found in the fear of the 
Lord and in obedience to His law. 

The change which results from Christianity 
is partly due to the deeper insight and more 
alluring attractiveness of the example and preach- 
ing of Christ ; but it owes more still to the vast 
increase in knowledge of actual spiritual truth 
which Christ brought to man, and the infinite 
significance of the acts of Christ upon the life of 
men. The truth is summed up, finally, in the words 
of St. John, ‘The law was given by Moses, grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (116), It was not 
merely that He charmed the world with the 
example of a sinless Man suffering because other 
men were sinful ; nor, again, does the effect of His 
life rest merely upon the graciousness or the 
austerity of His words; but it flows from the fact 
that He brought truth as well as grace; power to 
achieve what the world had so long failed to attain; 
and knowledge of the spiritual order when all had 
been guesswork and hazardous conjecture before. 

Many things follow from this. The various 
ethical doctrines which are from time to time 
represented as the only contribution of Christianity 
to the world’s history are really corollaries of the 
facts upon which Christianity rests. The infinite 
value of each human soul, with all that has come 
of it in the changed position of individuals, pre- 
supposes, speaking historically, the belief in the 
scheme of salvation. The idea of universal love 
is not the result of a change of sentiment in the 
world, so much as the practical exposition (as we 
have indicated above) of the true relation of God 
toman. And, again, the principle of self-sacrifice 
is notan arbitrary law imposed on men, challenging 


an explanation which it never receives, but is the | 


practical expression of the law of love, together 


with the paramount importance of the spiritual 
world. 

We are well aware of the importance and the 
difficulty of many of the critical questions which 
surround the books of the Bible. In the present 
article, as has been already observed, they have 
been deliberately left aside. It would have been 
impossible, in the first place, to treat them 
adequately in passing, and inadequate discussion 
is useless. But there is a further reason, which, 
now that the exposition of the ethics is completed, 
it seems well to mention again and emphasize. 
These critical questions are not only irrelevant to 
the present discussion, they are largely irrelevant 
to any discussion. Speaking generally, we may 
say that the Bible has had its effect very largel 
as 1b stands. It comes before us a whole, and, 
though criticism may display for us the process by 
which some of the OT books have come into 
existence, it will not seriously alter this fact, 
And in the case of the NT the date of the for- 
mation of the Canon and the publication of the 
various books is now put back so far that there is 
not room for a complicated evolution of ideas of 
which the traces are largely lost. Those who are 
concerned to trace the formative ideas in the Bible 
must take itas a whole. For it is in view of the 
unity of thought which runs through it that the 
separate books have been gathered into one ; this 
was the chief guiding principle in the formation of 
the Canon. 
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T. B. STRONG. 

ETHIOPIA (Αἰθιοπία), the name whereby the 
LXX translators rendered the Heb. via passim, 
and in Ps 72° and 7415 the Heb. oy. 

1. DERIVATION, ete.—The word occurs in the 
earliest Gr. literature as the name of a race to be 
found in the extreme E. and the extreme W.; in 
later writers * the nation is more definitely localized 
as dwelling S. of Egypt. The name would seem 
to be Greek, and to signify ‘Red-faces’ (cf. the 
similar word αἴϑοψ applied by Homer to wine), a 
designation derived from the colour of the people, 
just as many names given by the Gr. geographers 
to African tribes are derived from their charac- 
teristics, habits, or mode of life; and indeed the 
present inhabitants of Abyssinia are said to call 
themselves Kay (‘red’ in Amharic), as opposed 
to the Nubians, whom they term black (¢ekour in 
Amharie, salim in Ethiopic; Lejean, Voyage en 
Abyssinie, 1872, p. 77). As, however, the colour 
that is associated with the ‘Ethiopians’ is not 
red, but black (Juv. Sat. ii. 23), it has been sug- 
cested that the Gr. name represents the Grecized 
form of some foreign appellation, such as Afydd, 
plural of the Arab. fd, ‘scents,’ used to designate 
the inhabitants of the country wlience the incense 
came (Glaser, Die Abyssinier in Arabien, p. 10). 
The word is a loan-word in the language called 
Ethiopie, imported from the Greek, and only em- 
ployed by the Abyssinians in Christian times to 
denote themselves. In the inscription of Adulis, 
the Abyssinian king claims to have defeated the 
Ethiopians among other foreign races; meaning 
by this name, according to Lejean’s suggestion, 
the Shangallas, a tribe placed in the maps of 
Harris and Lefévre to the W. of the Abyssinian 
province Shiré, between the rivers Mareb and 
Taceazé. The name Habash, whereby the Abys- 
sinian country and people are designated in Arabic 
(whence the European Abyssinia), would appear to 
represent an ancient Egyp. name for some African 
race (Glaser, /.c., after W. Max Miiller); the 
native name is Geez. 

2. GEOGRAPIY.—Although the Gr. geographers 
after the time of the Ptolemies distinguish the 
kingdom of Mero¢ from the neighbouring tribes, 
they make the term Ethiopia include both. The 
extent of territory covered by this name is there- 
fore very great: to the ancients it represented all 
the land bounded by the Upper Nile on the W., 
and the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf on the E.; the 
southern extremity they did not profess to be able 
to fix. Only modern — the most modern — re- 
searches have been able to map out accurately 
the land known to the old geographers by vague 
reports. 

The land whence the Nile derives its waters is described by 
Lucan as putres erence, but this description is not true of the 
whole of Ethiopia. While the political divisions have constantly 
been, and are still, fluctuating, the natural divisions are three. 
The highlands of Abyssinia separate the Stiddn (usually spelt 


Soudan), or ‘black country,’ on the N. and W. from the Dand- 
kil country, which lies between the Ethiopian range and the 


sea, 

(a) The Soudan, having been rarcly traversed by Europeans 
before Sir Samuel Baker (Nile Vributaries of Abyssinia, 1867), 
has, since the enterprise of Mohammed Ahmad, been frequently 
the centre of European interest, and the campaigns that have 
been fought there have led to the elucidation of its geography ; 
and the works of Wingate (Mchdiism in the Egyptian Soudan, 
1891), Slatin Pasha (ire and Sword in the Soudan, 1896), and 
others, give accurate details hoth of the nature of the country 
(2,000,000 sq. miles in extent) and of the tribes that inhabit it. 
South of the thirteenth parallel of latitude is fertile country 


* Still the confusion of Ethiopia with India continues long 
into the Christian era (Letronne, Matériaux pour Vhistoire du 
Christianisme, p. 32) 


with ἃ six months’ rainfall; N. of it are vast steppes with 
frequent thorns and thinly-scattered wells (Wingate, p. 8). A 
nalrow strip of rich vegetation is to be found on either side of 
the Nile, which flows through it, making a gigantic curve be- 
tween the third and fifth cataracts, and receiving at Al-Damer 
(about 33° 45’ E. long., 17° 30’ N. lat.) the Atbara, laden in the 
rainy season with the waters of Abyssinia, but in the dry season 
a bed of white sand; and some two degrees farther S. splitting 
at the modern town of Khartoum into the Blue and White Nile. 
‘a Ps aaa is diversified by mountain ranges of no great 
eight. 

(b) Very different from this flat rolling plain is the Switzerland 
of Africa, Abyssinia, a plateau with a mean elevation of 6000 ft., 
extending from 9° to 15° 26’ N. lat., and at its greatest width 
from 37° to 40° E. long. Never completely severed from com- 
munication with Europe, this country was first accurately 
described in the Historia -dthiopie of the Ethiopic scholar 
Job Ludolf(1681), while the scientific observations and measure- 
ments of the explorers Rtippell (Meise in Abessinien, 1838), 
Lefévre (Voyage en Abyssinie, 1839-1843), and Ferret and 
Galinier (contemporary with the last), have in recent times vastly 
increased our knowledge of it, which has been supplemented 
yet more recently by the researches of Mme d’Abhadie ((éo- 
graphie de U Ethiopie, 1890) and others (e.g. Theodore Bent, 
The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, 1893 ; Schoeller, Mittheilun- 
gen tiber meine Reise in der Colonia Eritrea, ete.). Separated 
on the E. from the Red Sea by the Ethiopian range (as it was 
first named by M. Theoph. Lefévre), bounded on the 5. by the 
rivers Hawash and Abay (afterwards the Blue Nile), on the N. by 
the rivers Ansaba, Barka, and Gash, and on the W. by the Atbara, 
the Abyssinian plateau inclines towards the N.W., but reaches 
its greatest elevation in the mts. of Samen or Semyen, of which 
the loftiest, Ras Dedjen, is 14,200 ft. high. The four rivers 
Taccazé (the Nile of Ethiopia), Mareb, Abay, and Hawash, with 
their numerous tributaries, divide the country into a great 
number of natural provinces; and as these rivers flow in deep 
ravines, intercommunication during the rainy season is fre- 
quently suspended; while the Mareb and the Hawash lose 
themselves in the sand after dividing into many channels, the 
Taccazé (called during part of its course the Settite) flows into 
the Athara at Tomat (in the province of Katarif), while the 
Abay (which near its rise curves through Lake Tsana, the 
greatest of the Abyssinian lakes) later on in its course is called 
the Blue Nile. The political and linguistic division of the 
country into Tigre, Amhara, Shoa, and Galla districts is recent ; 
amore natural division is that according to which the native 
geographers divide their land into zones—the Kola or lowlands 
(below 5500 ft.), the Woina-Deja (5500-7500 ft.), and the Deja 
(over 7500 ft.), distinguished hy their flora and fauna. (See on 
these esp. J. Dove, Lrgdnzungsheft 37 to Petermann’s Mitthet- 
iungen ‘die Kulturzonen Nord-Abessiniens,’ and for another 
division A. Raffray, Bulletin de la société de Géographie, 1882.) 

(c) Thirdly, on the Τὸ, side of the Ethiopian range, and ex- 
tending to the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, is a vast tract 
inhabited now by three Hamitic races called Oromo or Gallas, 
Afar or Danakils, and Somalis, not yet thoroughly explored, 
among the descriptions of which may be mentioned Borelli’s 
Ethiopie Méridionale (Paris, 1890), and Paulitsche’s Hthnologie 
Ost-Afrika’s (Wien, 1893), The geology, botany, and zoology of 
‘Ethiopia’ are elaborately treated in Decken’s Reisen in Ost- 
Afrika (1879), ap. iii. 3. 


3. SKETCH OF HistoRy.—Portions of this vast 
region were under some sort of government during 
the existence of the ancient kingdom of Napata, 
the earlier history of which has been sketched in 
the article Cusu. In the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus we find an Amonian king Ergamenes 
reigning at Merot (Diod. 111. 6), whose name 
(Erkamon, ‘oath of Amon’) was found in cartouches 
on Nubian monuments shortly after the commence- 
ment of hieroglyphic studies (see Champollion, 
Voyage en Nubic, 119; Rosellini, Monuments 
Storichi, ii. 321). To the time of the same 
Ptolemy, Brugsech (Zschr. f. Agypt. Sprache, ete. 
1890, p. 29) assigns the reign of a king Horsiatef 
or Arsiotes (whose stele with a lengthy inseription 
is reproduced by Mariette, Monwments Divers, 
plate 11); and two kings of the same family as 
Ergamenes, Onchmachis and Hormachis, after the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator seized the Thebaid, 
where they reigned twenty years (Brugsch, J.c.; 
Révillout, Rev. Kgyptol. v. 391f.). As Euergetes 1. 
is said to have sent an expedition into Lower 
Nubia (Jfon. Adui.), the two powers must have 
been long at variance. The invaders of the ‘The- 
baid were ejected by Ptolemy Epiphanes—if the 
combinations of Révillout be correct—by the aid of 
the Blemmyans, an Ethiopian tribe, whose princes 
henceforth become supreme at Meroé, though 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Egyptians 
and their heirs the Romans, whence it comes that 
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inscriptions in honour of Tiberius and Nero have 
been found at Dakke (the ancient Pseleis). 


An attempt was made during the reign of Augustus by a 
queen named Candace to drive the Romans out of the Thebaid, 
resulting in the taking of Napata and Meroé by O. Petronius in 
B.0. 24; but as peace was made with the Ethiopian queen by 
Augustus at Samos in B.c, 21, the defeat of the former may not 
have been so complete as Strabo represents it (Book xvii. ; 
Révillout, 1.6.). The same queen has been identified with a κυρία 
Becitueoe, Who is mentioned in an inscription of the year B.0. 13 
ag sending an embassy into Rom. territory (Wilcken in Hermes 
for 1893, Ὁ. 145 on ΟἿ iii. 5080); and this name Kandake (in 
Egyp. Knéaki-t with family name Amn-drit; Lepsius, Denk- 
maler, v. 47 a and δ: ap. Brugsch, Entzifl. der Meroit. Denkin. 
p. 7) is said to have been the official name of the queen of 
Ethiopia (Bion of Soli, Frag. Hist. Greece, iv. 351, 5). Beyond a 
solitary allusion to the queen of Meroé in Ac 827 the history of 
this state is blank till a much later period, when the Blemmyans 
came into collision with the Roman empire (Révillout, Mém. 
sur les Blemmyens in ‘Mém. prés. par divers savants 
l’Académie,’ viii. 2. 371); and Pliny asserts that a tribune with 
some pretorians sent to reconnoitre by Nero, who was con- 
templating an Ethiopian war, reported that the regions about 
Meroé were deserted (Nat. Hist. vi. 35). It has been con- 
jectured by Dillmann (‘ Uber die Anfange des Aksumitischen 
Reiches’ in Abhandil. der Akad. zu Berlin, 1878, p. 204) that 
the downfall of Meroé was the result of the campaign of 
Petronius. Though this may seem doubtful, he is probably 
right in connecting with the fall of Meroé the rise of another 
state in Abyssinia; for whereas the classical geographers prior 
to A.D. 60 (Agatharchides of Cnidus, of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
excerpted in Photii Biblzotheca ; Artemidorus of Ephesus, of 
the lst cent. B.c.; Diodorus Siculus, who relies in his elaborate 
account of Ethiopia, Bk. iii. 10-37, chiefiy on Agatharchides, 
but partly on information which he had himself collected in 
Egypt; Strabo, and Pliny) know of no other state but that of 
Meroé, the author of the Periplus Maris Erythrei (of the 
second half of the lst cent. a.p.) knows of a metropolis of the 
Auxomite (Αὐξωμάται) situated at a distance of eight days from 
Adulis, ‘whither all the ivory from beyond the Nile is brought 
through Cyenium to Adulis’ for exportation. It was governed 
by a king named Zoskales; and in one of the inscriptions of 
Adul recorded hy Costnas Indicopleustes, the king, inferred 
from the phrases he employs to have been king of Axum, a 
worshipper of the Greek gods Ares, Zeus, and Poseidon, enumer- 
ates conquests extending over a great portion of modern 
Abyssinia, and into neighbouring tribes and countries, in a list 
wherein many extant names figure for the first time. Since 
this king claims to have been the first of his line to conquer 
tribes which, in the time of the Periplus, were subject to 
Zoskales, Dillmann (1.6. 200) argues plausibly that the monu- 
ment of Adulis is earlier than the Periplus; whence it would 
appear that the empire of Axum came into being somewhere 
in the middle of the lst cent. A.p. The date cannot be much 
earlier, since otherwise its existence could not have escaped the 
Greeks, who had many factories on the Red Sea coast, dating 
from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is said to have 
organized elephant-hunting expeditions. Although there follows 
a gap of some centuries in the history of Axum, it is clear that 
the great antiquity claimed for their empire by the native 
Abyssinian chroniclers is fabulous (see Dillmann, ZDMG vii.) 
as well as its supposed Jewish basis. Besides Meroé and Axum, 
the classical writers know only of tribes existing in Ethiopia in 
various stages of savagery, some of whose characteristics may 
well be preserved in extant races, while some may be relegated 
to the region of fable. (See further Cusu.) 


4, LANGUAGE, etc. —The chief monuments of 
Nubian monarchs are in the Egyp. character and 
language; although, in the opinion of experts, many 
of them display a very imperfect acquaintance 
with both. Hrgamenes, however, in the 3rd cent. 
B.C., after overthrowing the power of the priests 
(it is thought), introduced the native language of 
Nubia into the monuments, using for it modifica- 
tions of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing, 
in which the phonetic value of the Egyp. symbols 
seems to have been shifted. In his Nubian 
grammar (1880) Lepsius speaks of these inscrip- 
tions as a still unsolved mystery; and the import- 
ant study of them by Brugsch (πές). der Meroit. 
Denkm., Leipzig, 1887) is not regarded as having 
finally solved it, although the discovery by Schafer 
(Zschr. fiir Agyptologie, 1896) of elements of modern 
Nubian in the Nubian words recorded by classical] 
writers makes in favour of Brugsch’s system. 
While the basis of the language is, according to 
these authorities, to be sought, not in the Beja 
dialect (as Lepsius liad imagined), but in modern 
Nubian, Brugsch has made it probable that the 
language of the inscriptions was largely intermixed 


with Egyp. words, and indeed he fancies that | 


many such are to be detected in the existing lan- 
guage. While the Ethiopian Pantheon was largely 
peopled with Egyp. gods, a few native names are 
recorded by the ancients, as may be made out 
from the inscriptions; and likewise Ethiopian 
civilization, though largely borrowed from Egypt, 
retained not a few native peculiarities. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTIL. 

ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH.—<According to Ac 8” an 
Ethiopian eunuch, minister of Candace, queen of 
the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, 
shortly after the martyrdom of Stephen was met 
by the deacon Philip when returning from a 
religious journey to Jerusalem, and converted to 
Christianity. From the authorities cited in the 
article ETIIOPLA we know that Gr. literature had 
spread to the kingdom of Meroé as early as the 
3rd cent. B.C.: there is therefore nothing improb- 
able in the LXX translation, which this Ethiopian 
was found reading, having penetrated thither by 
the same channels; but whether he also belonged 
to the Jewish community cannot be made out with 
certainty. While his journey to Jerusalem ‘to 
worship’ (cf. the inscription quoted in ETIIIOPIA) 
might imply it, his apparent unfamiliarity with 
OT (v.*) and his physical condition render it 
improbable. The word ‘eunuch’ might indeed be 
regarded as ἃ mistranslation for ‘minister’ if 
there were any likelihood that this narrative was 
originally in Aramaic, since in some dialects of 
that language the same word signifies both; but 
the fact that the passage of Isaial: quoted (Is 5378) 
is given according to the LXX, takes away the 
ground from any such supposition. 

The notiecs of the Eth. kingdom for this period 
failing us altogether, it is impossible to identify 
this personage from external sources; but the 
historical character of the narrative seems to be 
acknowledged in most quarters. 

The confession of faith put into his mouth in 
v.*” AV is now universally admitted to be an early 
interpolation. Assuming the Lucan authorship 
of the Acts, the source of the above narrative 
may have been personal information received from 
Philip (ef. Ac 918). Like the baptism of Cornelius 
by St. Peter, the case of the Ethiopian eunuch 
marked an important stage in the question of the 
admission of the Gentiles to the Christian Church. 
Its bearing from this point of view will be dis- 
cussed in art. PIILIP (the evangelist), See also 
CORNELIUS. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ETHIOPIAN WOMAN (nv3).—According to Nu 
191 (JE), when the children of Israel were at Haze- 
roth, Miriam aud Aaron ‘spake against’ Moses 
on account of his marriage with an Ethiopian 
(RV ‘Cushite’) woman. In the sequel, however, 
Moses’ conduct in this matter is neither impugned 
nor defended ; for the complaint brought by Miriam 
and Aaron turns into a claim of equal inspiration 
with Moses (v.*2)—a claim which is refuted by J” 
in a theophany, while Miriam is punished with 
leprosy, from which she is immediately relieved 
through Moses’ intercession made at Aaron’s 
request, but has nevertheless to be confined for 
seven days (v.47), As the ‘ Ethiopian woman’ is 
mentioned nowhere else, and the death of Moses’ 
wife Zipporah is not recorded, some of the early 
interpreters thought the two must be identical ; 
and this view is favoured by the Jewish expositors, 
who assign reasons for Zipporah’s being called Eth. 
that are either frivolous (as Rashi) or merely un- 
critical (as [bn Ezra); Rashi’s interpretation being 
as old as Targ. Onk. On the other hand, LAX has 
Αἰθιόπισσα, and Jos. (Ant. 11. x. 2) makes her an 
Eth, princess. Ji the woman mentioned in Nu be 
identical with Zipporah, the word Kizshith must be 
used in the sense of non-Israelite—a usage which 
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is found in late Rabbin. writings (Levy, NHIVS), 
and cannot be dissociated from the similar employ- 
ment of Kuthi (properly Samaritan). But besides 
the improbability of this usage being found in the 
Bible, the text implies (though it does not expressly 
assert) that the marriage was of recent occurrence. 
It is therefore more likely that a black slave-girl 
is meant, and that the fault found by Miriam and 
Aaron was with the indignity of such a union; and 
this accords with the statement (v.*) that Moses 
was the ‘meekest’ of mankind. The employment 
of Nubians as slaves dates back to the early 
dynasties of Egypt (cf. Brugsch, Gesch. “συ. 
p. 266). Although no etym. of the name Hazeroth 
is given in the text, this word (from the Arab. 
hazara, ‘confine’) would seem to stand in some 
etymological connexion with the confinement of 
Miriam. Perhaps itis merely accidental that the 
word hazir in Arab. is employed inan idiom mean- 
ing to ‘calumniate’ (Maydani, ο. 3); albeit this 
double etym. would contain implicitly a large 
portion of the narrative. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTII. 


ETHIOPIC VERSION.—This subject will be 
treated under the following heads :— 


i, The Ethiopie Canonical Books. 
ii. The Manuscripts. 
lili. Printed HMditions. 

iv. Source of the Text. 

v. Critical Value. 

vi. Date. 


i. THE ETHIOPIC CANONICAL Booxks.—(A) Old 
Testament.—The Eth. OT embraces all the books 
included in the LXX (except the Books of the Mac- 
cabees), together with several others, such as the 
Book of Enoch, Jubilees, 4 Ezra, Rest of the Words 
of Baruch, ete. The Maccabees were either never 
translated or else were early lost. Since, however, 
the Eth. scholars found the titles of these books in 
their Sinéddés and Fetha Nagast, they proceeded to 
supply them from their own imagination. In this 
way these books came into circulation (Dillmann). 
In later times, indeed, the Latin version of these 
books was translated into Ethiopic. (See Wright, 
Cat. Eth. MSS Brit. Mus. p. 14.) No distinction 
whatever appears to have been made between the 
canonical and the uneanonical books of OT. The 
number of books in OT is set down unanimously at 
46, but hardly two lists of these books agree. As 
a rule, the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal books 
which appear in one list are replaced in another by 
quite ditferent works of the same class of literature. 
(See Walton’s Polyglot i., Proleg. p. 100; Dillmann 
in Ewald’s Jahrbucher ες, bibl. Wissenschaft, v. 
1853, pp. 144-151; Fell, Canones Apostolorum 
Ahthiopice, p. 46.) 

(b) New Testament.—35 books are reckoned in 
NT. This number is arrived at by including a 
book of Canon Law with the usual 27 books of 
NT. As this work, called the Sinéddés, is counted 
as 8 books, we thus get 35 in all. (See Zotenberg, 
Cat. des MSS LEthiopiens de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, p. 141 ff.; Ludolf, Historia Aithiopica, 
I. iv. 27; Vansleb, [Histoire de [Eglise d Alex- 
andria, 239 ff.) 

The Western division of the Bible into chapters 
made its way into Abyssinia through the contact 
in later times of the latter with Western Christen- 
dom. ‘The older MSS exhibit quite a different 
division of the books. 

ii. THE MSS oF THE ETHIOPIC VERSION.—The 
chief MSS of OT, the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
erapha, and of NT will be found in the following 
catalogues :—Wright, Ethiopic MSS of the British 
Museum, OT and Apoer. pp. 1-22, NT pp. 23-29, 
1878; Zotenberg, Catalogue des MSS Ethiopiens de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale, OT and Apocr. Nos. 
1-31, 49-51, NT Nos. 32-48; D’Abbadie, Catalogue 
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fiaisonné de MSS Hthiopiens, Paris, 1859, ΟἿ᾽ and 
Apocr. Nos. 16, 21, 22, 30, 35, 55, 99, 105, 117, 137, 
141, 149, 195, 197, 203, 204, 205. Some of these 
MSS contain only single books. MSS of Enoch 
are found in 16, 30, 99, 197; Gospels, Nos. 2, 9, 47, 
82, 95, 112, 173; Pauline Epp. 9, 119, 164; Cath. 
Epp., Apoc. and Acts, 9, 119, 164. Dillmann, 
Catalogus MSS A thiop. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
1818, OT and Apoer. 1-9, NT 10-15. There are 
small collections of MSS alsoin Berlin. See Dill- 
mann, Abessinische Handschriften der Koniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin; OT and Apoer. Nos. 1-6, of 
the Psalms 7-19; NT 20, 21. Of these, No. 1 is 
a MS of Enoch. For the MSS in Vienna, see 
ZDMG xvi. p. 5543; in St. Petersburg, see 
Bulletin scientifique publié par PAcadénie im- 
périale des Sciences, ii. 302, 111. 1454f. ; in Tiibingen, 
see ZDHUG v. 106: ‘There are also a few MSS in 
Frankfort of some value, and in private libraries in 
England. * 

111. PRINTED EDITIONS.—We shall mention only 
afew of these. For further information the reader 
may consult Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1878, ii. 
140-157; Fell, Literarische Ltundschau fiir das 
Kathol. Deutschland, Feb. 1, 1896. 

(A) Old Testament. — Of OT Dillmann has 
edited vol. i. Gn-Ruth, 1853 (some of the best 
MSS were inaccessible when this volume was 
edited); vol. 11. Sanmel and Kings, 1861-1871; 
Joel (in Merx, Die Prophetie des Joels). The 
Psalms were edited by Ludolf in 1701, and in the 
various Polyglots and by the Bible Society. Bach- 
mann published texts of Isaiah, Lamentations, and 
Malachi. The text of the last two books neither 
adequately nor accurately represents the best 
Ethiopic MSS in Europe. 

(B) Apocrypha.—The honour of publishing the 
first Apocryphal texts belongs to Oxford. Thus 
Laurence edited the Ascension of Isaiah in 1819, 
the Apocalypse of Ezra in 1820, and the Book 
of Enoch in 1838. These are valuable now only 
from an historical poimt of view. Dillmann has 
give us a splendid edition of the Apocryphal 
books, Baruch, Epistola Jeremis, Tobit, Jedith, 
Eeclesiasticns, Sapicntia, Esdre Apocalypsis, 
Esdras Greecus (1894). He edited texts also of 
Enoch (1851), Jubilees (1859), and the Ascension of 
Isaiah (1877). In 1893 Charles published an edition 
of Enoch, in which there is a continuous correc- 
tion of Dillmann’s text from 10 hitherto uncollated 
MSS, and in 1894 the Ethiopic text of Jubilees from 
4 MSS. 

(C) New Testament.—The NT was first printed 
at Rome in 1548-49 by the Abyssinian Tasfa-Sion, 
with the omission, however, of the 13 Pauline 
Epistles. As the translator possessed only a 
fragmentary MS of the Acts, he supplied an Eth. 
version of the missing chapters from the Greek 
and Latin. This edition, which is disfigured by 
countless errors, was reprinted in Walton’s Poly- 
σού. Another edition, Nov. Testamentum... 
Lt thiopice, ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem, was 
issued by T. P. Platt for the Brit. and lor. Bible 
Society, 1826-1830. A reprint of this edition 
appeared at Basle in 1874. These editions are of 
no critical value. 

iv. SOURCE OF THE TExT.—(A) Old Testament.— 
The Ethiopic or Geez version, which from the 
earliest times was universally used in all branches 
of the Abyssinian Church as well as amongst the 
Jewish Falashas, was, according to some of the 
poets of the country, derived from the Arabic, its 
authors being variously said to be the Abba 
Salim4’ (=Frumentius, the Apostle of the Abys- 
sinians, according to Ludolf, see Zotenberg, Cat. 
des MSS Eth. pp. 3, 4, or a later Abba Salim, 


* See also Margoliouth’s art. on the Eth. VS in Miller's edition 
of Serivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the NT. 
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see Zotenberg, 194; Dillm. Zur Gesch. des axum. 
Reichs, p. 20) or the holy Nine (Guidi, Le traduzioni 
degli evangelii in arabo e in etiopico, Ὁ. 33, note). 
But Ludolf saw reason for doubting this view later 
(Historia ethiopica, pp. 295, 296) when he came to 
recognize that the Ethiopie version was closely 
dependent on the text of the LXX. Subsequent 
investigation has tended to substantiate the later 
view of Ludolf. Hence the view of Renaudot, that 
the version was made from the Egyptian, must be 
summarily rejected; likewise the preposterous 
theory of Lagarde, that it was derived either from 
the Egyp. or Arab. in the 14th cent. 

It is unquestionable that our version was made 
in the main from the Greek,— in the main, for 
there are certain phenomena in the MSS which 
cannot be explained from this hypothesis alone. 
These we will touch upon presently, and in the 
meantime give Dillmann’s account of the various 
texts attested by the MSS. In his V.7. Mithiopicz, 
Tom. i. apparat. erit. p. 8 (1853), he draws atten- 
tion to a large number of readings which agree 
with the Hebrew against the LXX, and suggests 
that these are due to the use of the Hexapla of 
Origen. Later he revises this theory and replaces 
it by another; thus in Herzog’s RH, 1877, 1. 205, 
he writes that there are three distinct types of 
text. 1. The original translation more or less 
corrupted but seldom represented in the MSS. 
(See also Zotenberg, op. cit. 3, 5, 7,8.) ii, A text 
revised and completed from the Greek, and found 
most frequently in the MSS. This is the Eth. 
Kowy or Textus receptus. iil. A text corrected 
from the Hebrew, younger in age. See also V.T. 
Aithiopici, Tom. 11. Fase. i. apparat. crit. pp. 3-6. 
This theory has been accepted by Zotenberg, and 
lately by Preetorius, Herzog’s RE? iii. p. 87 ff. 

It is possible, however, to interpret the evi- 
dence otherwise. Thus Dillmann may be wrong 
(z) in his later rejection of his first theory that the 
Hexapla of Origen was used by the Eth. trans- 
lators, and (8) in attributing all Eth. translitera- 
tions of Heb. words and many Eth. readings which 
agree with the Heb. against the LXX to the work 
of later scholars correcting from the Heb. text. 

Some evidence will now be cited which points in 
this direction. This evidence will be drawn from 
Lamentations and Malachi. First as regards (a), 
we find that in La 2 the Eth. dstamdslaki agrees 
exactly with the version of Symmachus ἐξισώσω 
σε against the Heb., LXX, and all other Gr. VSS. 
Likewise in 3“ and 5% our text again agrees with 
Symm. against the LXX, but this time it is in 
harmony with the Hebrew. As some other diver- 
gences from the LXX can be explained by this 
version and that of Aquila, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Hexapla was used by the Eth. 
translators. These divergences, however, may 
have been derived directly from the Heb. text. In 
many passages in all the biblical books the Eth. 
version is independent of and attests a purer form 
of text than the LXX. Next as regards (δ), it is 
just as likely that many of the transliterations 
of Heb. words which are found in certain Eth. 
MSS,* but not in the LXX, may be survivals of 
the earliest form of the text made directly in 
many cases from the Hebrew. If they are all to be 
ascribed to the corrections of later scholars, how 
are we to account for their appearance in all MSS 
of La 3 and Job 1647? What we usually find in 
the history of a version is that the unintelligible 
or foreign words are by degrees displaced either 
by their native equivalents or by emendations, or 


Such as the MS E for the books of the Kings. See Dill- 
mann, op. cit, ii. apparat. crit. p. 5; see also Zotenberg, Cat. 
pp. 9, 10, 11 on Version corrigée Wapres le texte hebreu. Dorn 
called attention as early as 1825 to the use of the Heb. text in 
hig Introduction to Ludolf’s edition of the Psalter. 


else they are simply omitted. The theory that 
the primitive Eth. version contained a large 
number of words transliterated from the Heb. 
receives some confirmation from the fact that the 
Abyssinians first received Christianity through 
Arameean missionaries, and that very many Aram. 
words were actually naturalized in order to ex- 
press the new doctrines of the Christian faith. 
The Levitical character of Ethiopie Christianity 
points in the same direction, 1.6. its acceptance of 
the rite of cireumeision, and the Levitieal laws 
regarding the purification of women. 

Until, however, we have a complete and critical 
edition of the Eth. version, it will not be possible 
to settle finally the above questions. Even Dill- 
mann’s edition (vols. i. 11. v.) is inadequate for 
this purpose, as vols. i. and il. were completed 
before the best MSS were accessible.* 

,. (Β) New Testament.—Zotenberg (Cat. des MSS 
Hth. dela bibliot. Nat. pp. 24, 25, 30, 1877) showed 
that there were two forms of text present in the 
MSS,—the first, that which was made from the 
Greek original; the second, ‘a corrected text. In 
the same year Dillmann (Herzog’s RE 1. pp. 203- 
206) suggested that the numerous variations in the 
more widely read books of the NT, such as the 
Gospels, were due to the influence of the Copt. 
and Arab. versions. That such versions were 
known in Abyssinia he infers on the following 
grounds: Prolegomena translated from the Arab. 
were prefixed to the NT writings; names of NT 
books derived from the Arab. displaced occasionally 
in later times the native nomenclature of the NT 
books; e.g. the Acts were called A drazxis (= Ipdéets), 
Revelation Abukalamis ( Αποκάλυψι5). The Arabic- 
Coptic Sinddés became early naturalized in the 
Eth. Church. 

These hints of Dillmann’s are further developed 
by Guidi, who pointed out that such corrections 
are derived from an Arab. tr. circulating in Egypt 
(Guidi, Le Traduzioni degli Hvangelu in Arabo e 
in Ethiopico, Accad. Lincei, 1888, p. 33ff.). The 
MSS are affected in various degrees by these cor- 
rections. In some they appear side by side with 
the original text. 

v. CRITICAL VALUE.--The Eth. version of the 
OT is generally a very faithful and verbal tr. of 
the Greek. It frequently reproduces the very 
order of the words. On the other hand, it is not 
possible to explain many of its readings by any 
extant Gr. text, and over-against the LXX it 
frequently attests a purer text. But its critical 
value cannot be determined until the questions 
discussed in the preceding section have been 
treated exhaustively. 

As regards the NT, this version is related to the 
older type of text attested by the great Greek 
Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. It has also Western 
and Alexandrian and Syrian elements. But no 
eritical text has yet been published. 

vi. DATE.—Dillmann (Herzog’s AE i. 203, 204) 
confidently aseribes the Eth. version to the 4th 
and 5th centuries of our era, and regards it as 
constituting not only the oldest memorial but 
also the foundation of Eth. literature. This con- 
clusion he draws from the following facts: i. 
Christianity was already firmly established in the 
5th cent. ii. The poet and musician Jared had 
already produced a church hymnal in the 6th 
eent. ii. Chrysostom} (Hom. in Johan., Opera 


* For many interesting details see Reckendorf, ‘Ueber den 
Werth der altithiopischen Pentateuch-iibersetzung fiir die 
Reconstruction der Septuaginta,’ in ZATW (1887) pp. 61-90. 
Among other points he controverts Cornill’s view in his Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel (p. 67ff.), that the Ethiopic version is 
derived from the Hesychian recension of the LXX. nes 

t ἀλλὰ καὶ Σύροι καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι καὶ ᾿Ινδοὶ καὶ Πέρσαι καὶ Αἰθίοπες 

. εἰς Thy αὐτῶν μεταβαλόντες γλῶτταν τὰ παρὰ τούτου δόγματα 


" εἐσαχθέντο, 5.τ.Ἁ. 
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[Montfaucon], viii. p. 10) appears to have known of 
an Eth. version of the Bible. iv. The version is 
made directly from the Greek. Now, it was only 
in the first period of Eth. literature that transla- 
tions were made from the Greek; for after the 
appearance of the Arab. language in Egypt, Eth. 
literature came under the sway of the Arabic. 

The above views of Dillmann have recently 
been confirmed by the peculiar title used for God 
in Sir 318 377, «.e. <Astdr. This shows that 
heathenism still prevailed when this book was 
translated (Dillmann, V.7T. thiopici, Tom. v. p. 
117). Guidi assigns the version to the end of 
the 5th and the beginning of the 6th cent. 
Lagarde’s view (Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe 
der griech. Uebersetzung des AT.s, 1882, p. 28), 
that the version was made in the 14th cent., not 
from a Gr. but from an Arab, or an Egyp. trans- 
lation of the original, is wholly contradicted by 
the evidence. We may safely assume that the 
version was completed before the 7th cent. 

R. H. CHARLES, 

ETH-KAZIN (yp ony, where AV, misunderstand- 
ing the a locale, writes Ittah-kazin, as in same 
verse Gittah-hepher for Gath-hepher).—A town 
on the E. frontier of Zebulun, whose site has not 
been identihed, Jos 19", J. A. SELBIE. 


ETHNAN (jinxy).—A Judahite (1 Ch 47). 
GENEALOGY. 


See 


ETHNARCH (d@vdpxys).—In 2 Co 11* it is stated 
that ‘in Damascus the ethnarch under Aretas 
the king guarded the city of the Damascenes,’ the 
word ethnarch being tr. in both AV and RV by 
GOVERNOR. Its exact meaning seems doubtful: 
it is used of Simon the high priest (1 Mac 14” 
151. 5, of Hyreanus (Jos. Ant. XIv. x. 2), and of 
Archelaus (ἀπέ. XVII. xi. 4; δώ τι. vi. 3). It was 
also used for the governor of the Jews in Alex- 
andria (Strabo, ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2), and the 
head of the Jewish community in Pal. in the time 
of Origen (Origenes, Hp. ad Africanwm, § 14). 
The last two instances suggest that the normal 
use of the word was for the ruler of a nation or 
ἔθνος living with separate laws and customs 
amongst those of a different race. But the sense 
of the term seems to have widened, and it be- 
came a little superior to that of tetrarch, but 
inferior to that of king (Schiirer, AJP 11. 11. 244, 
etc. ). A. C. HEADLAM. 


ETHNI (‘3ny).—An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6%, 
called in v.21 Jeatherai). See GENEALOGY. 


ETHNOLOGY.—See RACES. 


EUBULUS (Evfovdos)—A leading member of 
the Christian community at Rome, who sends 
erecting to Timothy through St. Paul at the time 
of the second imprisonment (2 Ti 471). His name 
is Greek, but nothing further is known of him. 

W. Lock. 

EUERGETES (Prol. to Sirach).—See BENr- 
FACTOR, 


EUMENES (Εὐμενής, ‘ well-disposed ’) 11., king of 
Pergamus, succeeded his father Attalus in B.c. 
197. Through the friendship of Rome he secured 
a large extension of his territories, so that his 
kingdom became for a time one of the greatest in 
the East. In B.c. 169 he was suspected of secret 
correspondence with the enemies of Rome, but 
died (probably in B.c. 159; sce Clinton, F. 11. iii, 
408, 406) before an open rupture took place. The 
principal authorities for his life are Livy (Anm., 
esp. bk. xxxvii. and pit. xlvi.), Polybius, and 
Appian, with Strabo xii. p. 264, and Justin xxxi. 
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8, ΧΧΧΙ 4. In 1 Mac 88 the Romans are said te 
have taken ‘the country of India and Media and 
Lydia’ from Antiochus the Great, and to have 
given these dominions to E. The MSS agree in 
this reading, which is, however, impossible, since 
India was never under the rule of Antiochus. 
Media, too, on account of its eastward position, is 
not likely to have ever been ceded to E. The best 
correction is to substitute, with Michaelis, Mysia 
for Media, and, with Grotius, Ionia for India. In 
agreement with this are Livy’s statements (xxxvVil. 
44) that the Roman Senate required from Antiochus 
the cession of all Asia north of the Taurus, and of 
these districts granted (xxxvii. 55) the part north 
of the Mzander to Eumenes. hk. W. Moss. 


EUNICE (Εὐνίκη, so Tisch., WH, with all the 
uncial MSS; not Εὐνείκη, as TR with many cur- 
sives).—The mother of Timothy, and probably the 
daughter of Lois (2 Ti 15). The name is Greek, so 
that conceivably she may have been a proselyte ; 
but this is not a necessary inference, and more 
probably she was by birth a Jewess (Ἰουδαίας, 
Ac 161), She was married to a Gentile husband, 
and, probably out of deference to his prejudices, 
her son was not circumcised; but she gave him a 
God-fearing name (Τιμό- θεος), and trained him care- 
fully in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3"). She was 
probably converted to Christianity on St. Paul’s 
first visit to Lystra, as she is described as already 
a believer on the second visit (Ac 16), She is not 
mentioned afterwards, but the curious addition of 
χήρας (Ac 16!) in cursive 25, and the substitution 
of it for ᾿Ιουδαίας in Gig. fu., may embody a tra- 
dition of her widowhood; this would give a fresh 
point to the injunction in 1 Ti 54. W. Lock. 


EUNUGCH (0°, σπάδων, civodxyos).—p'70 is rendered 
in AV eunuch, officer, chamberlain. The employ- 
ment of eunuchs in Oriental courts was one of the 
base accompaniments of polygamy and despotism. 
The harems of the monarchs were committed to 
their charge, and they frequently superintended 
the education of young princes. Much influence 
was thus at times acquired by them in affairs of 
state (see Rawlinson, Ane. Mon. iv. 175). They 
were often closely connected with the palace 
intrigues, which played so important a part in 
Oriental history. It seems that the Heb. word 
was also used in a wide sense of persons not 
emasculated, who held offices which were usually 
entrusted to eunuchs. Such is probably its use in 
the case of Potiphar (Gn 39!; Whiston’s Jos. Ant, 
x. x. 2n.). Where the word occurs in 1 and 2 K, 
it is sometimes difficult to determine whether it 
bears its proper or its derived signification. Hero- 
dotus (vili. 105) says that ‘among the barbarians 
eunuchs are more valued than others on account of 
their perfect fidelity,’ and instances the case of 
Hermotimus, who was highly esteemed by Xerxes. 
Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 5. 60 ff.), in giving the reasons 
why Cyrus employed them, alludes to the alleged 
fact that their having no domestic ties rendered 
them capable of peculiar devotion to the interests 
of their masters, and of gratitude to those who 
conferred honour and consideration upon them. 
They also naturally adhered to one able to protect 
them, as they found themselves objects of contempt 
to other men. He denies the allegation that they 
are lacking in vigour and excellent qualities, and 
illustrates their tendencies by the case of ‘dogs, 
which, when castrated, cease to desert their 


| masters, but are not at all less fitted for watching 
| and the chase.’ 


The Law of Dt 23! (ef. Lv 22°) attaches a religious 
stigma to the condition. (See, for the prob. ground 
of this, Driver on Dt 23!). The predictionin 1 § 8% 


| was designed to intimate the deterioration of the 
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national life consequent upon the establisliment of 
the kingdom, through the adoption of unsanctioned 
Gentile customs. Acc. to Herodotus (vi. 32), the 
Persians made eunuchs of the goodliest of the 
youth of captured countries; but as to whether 
Daniel and his companions were thus treated by 
the Bab. conquerors, no absolutely certain conclu- 
sions can be reached (cf, 2 K 9017. 18), Eunuchs 
were in the courts of the Herods in our Lord’s 
time (Jos. Ant. XV. vil. 4; XVI. villi. 1); hence 
IHis allusion to them (Mt 1913) as familiar to His 
hearers. See ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH. 
G. WALKER. 

EVODIA, AV Enuodias (Evodia, fem. form of 
Kvodios. Both names are found in Gr. literature 
and on the inscriptions. The Euodias of AV seems 
to have arisen from a mistake of the translators, 
who took Evdodfay for the accusative of the mas- 
culine form Evodlas, and regarded it as the name 
of a man).—A Christian woman of Philippi, whom 
the Apostle Paul beseeches ‘to be of the saine 
mind in the Lord’ with another Christian woman 
named Syntyche (Ph 45). They may have been 
deaconesses, or women of some position in whose 
houses the brethren were accustomed to mect. 
The language of St. Paul suggests a religious 
difference rather than a private quarrel (Ph 2?), 
They may have represented different types of piety, 
or may have difiered on some question of church life. 
St. Paul begs a certain Syzyqus, or, as some critics 
think, an unnamed ‘true yoke-fellow,’ to help 
forward the work of reconciliation, being mindful 
of the former services of these women to the cause 
of the gospel (Ph 455. The theory of Baur, 
Schwegler, and Volkmar, that Euodia and Syntyche 
are symbolical names for Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity, is now generally abandoned. <A 
mode of speaking so mysterious is out of harmony 
with the general tenor of the Epistle. J. Grpp. 


EUPATOR (Evrdrwp, 1 Mac 67 ete., 2 Mac 
2% ete.), the surname of Antiochus y., son and 
successor of Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes. See ANTI- 
OCHUS Y. 


EUPHRATES (nw, Evdpdrns).—The Euphrates 
was called Pura-nun, ‘the great water,’ or simply 
Pura, ‘the water,’ in Sumerian, the pre-Semitic 
language of Chaldeea (cf. Gn 1518). From this the 
Semitic Babylonians derived their Purat or Purattu 
with the feminine suffix. Purat is the Heb. 
Pérath, the Old Persian Ufritu, where the pros- 
thetic « was explained as the word wu, ‘good,’ and 
so gave rise to the Greek Eu-phrates. In the 
OT it is generally known as ‘the river’ (6.9. Dt 
1153, Ex 23%), it being the largest and most notable 
river of Western Asia, and accordingly in Gn 915 
alone of the rivers of Paradise no geographical 
description is given of it.* In Babylonia it was also 
called ‘the river of Sippara’ as well as the Uruttu, 
a dialectical form of Purattu. 

The Euphrates (Arab. Frat) has two sources, 
one of which was called the Euphrates in antiquity ; 
in Armenian, Yephrat; while the other, which rises 
to the south-east, the modern Murfd-Su, was 
termed the Arsanias, Arm. Aradzani, Arzania in 
the Assyr. inscriptions. They rise in two valleys 
of Arinenia, from 6000 to 6500 feet high, the one in 
the Anti-Taurus, the other in Mount Ararat, and 
unite near Malatiyeh (Meliténé, Assyr. Melid) ina 
valley about 2000 feet high, whence they flow east- 
ward through a narrow gorge towards Syria. 
From this point to the alluvial plain of Babylonia 
the fall of the river is about 1000 feet in 700 miles, 
so that it is navigable only down stream. The 
high road from east to west passed it in OT 


* It is disputed whether Jer 134-7 really refers to the Euphrates 
see Ewald, ad loc.). 


times at Birtu (Birejik) and Carchemish (Jerabis). 
There was another passage at Thapsakos, the 
Tiphsah of 1 Καὶ 44%, A little to the south of 
Carchemish was Pethor (Assyr. Pitru), on the 
western bank at the junction of the Euphrates with 
the Sajur (Assyr. Sagura). Still farther south, but 
on the eastern bank, it was joined by the Belikh 
(Assyr. Balikh) and Khabfr (Assyr. Khabur), which 
came from the land of Gozan (Assyr. Guzanu, 2 K 
178), At the mouth of the Khabfr was Circesium 
(now Karkisia, Assyr. Sirki) After this the 
Euphrates receives no more aifluents; but north- 
ward of Sippara or Sepharvaim it approaches the 
Tigris very nearly, and by again widening out forms 
the plain of Babylonia, The Euphrates and Tigris 
now unite before falling into the sea, owing to the 
accumulation of silt at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, but in OT times they still entered the sea 
by separate mouths, The water of the Euphrates 
was dissipated over Babylonia by means of canals 
for the purposes of irrigation, and at its mouth 
were great salt marshes, called Marratu by the 
Babylonians (see Jer 507), Here lived the Κα ἢ 
or Chaldzans, with their capital Bit-Yakin, of 
which Merodach-baladan was king. 


LitERATURE, — ΕἸ, Delitzsch, Paradies, 1601, : Schrader, 
KAT? 34f.; Chesney, Huphrates Eeped. vol. 1.3 Loftus, 
Chaldea and Susiana; Layard, Nin. and Bab. chs. xxi.-xxii. ; 
Rawlinson, Herodotus, 1. Essay 1x. A. H. SAYCE. 


EUPOLEMUS (Εὐπόλεμος), the son of John, the 
son of Accos, one of the ambassadors sent to Rome 
by Judas Maccabzeus, after his victory over 
Nicanor, in order to conclude an alliance between 
the Romans and the Jews in B.c. 161 (1 Mae 8”, 
2 Mac 4", comp. Jos. Ant. XII. x. 6), Eupo- 
lemus has often been identified with the author 
of a history of the Jews, written in Greek, which 
is quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 23), and Eusebius (Prep. 
Hy. ix. 30-34). Since the historian Enpolemus 
seems to have written about B.c. 157, and was 
almost certainly a Jew, this identification may be 
correct (comp. Schiirer, {10} τι. iii. 203 {f.). 

I. A. WHITE. 

EURAQUILO.—Euragquilo (εὐρακύλων) is the read- 
ing adopted at Ac 274 by WH and the RV, instead 
of Euroclydon in the TR and AV, as the name 
of the wind, which, suddenly descending from the 
heights of Crete on St. Paul’s ship as it was sail- 
ing closely along the shore, seized it and drove it 
before the storm, which ended in the shipwreck 
on Melita. St. Luke describes the wind as, in 
character, ‘typhonic’ (RV ‘ tempestuous’), that 
is, marked by whirlwinds or ‘sudden eddying 
squalls,’ as Ramsay calls them, adding that 
‘every one who has any experience of sailing on 
lakes or bays overhung by mountains will ap- 
preciate the epithet ‘‘ typhonic ” which Luke uses’ 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 326), and by way of 
greater exactness adds its nautical name, ‘ which 
is called’ (ὁ καλούμενος). Unhappily, the state of 
the text leaves the precise name doubtful. A 
summary of the various readings will be found in 
Sanday, Appendices ad NT, p. 140. The great 
mass of later testimony yields ‘ Euroclydon’; the 
oldest uncials AN have evpaxvAwy, and this was 
probably the reading of B*. To ἘΣ appear to be 
due the superimposed f and A which appear in 
this MS (ETPTAKAYAQN). Β5 then either turned 
A into A, or, if it was done by B*, patched up the 
letter afresh. Vercellone-Cozza in the appendix 
to their facsimile say ‘ evpaxvAwy B}, ευρυκλυδων B’ 
The Vulg. Cassiod. give Lure-aguile. Apart from 
ampler attestation, Euroclydon may claim a pre- 
ference as the more difficult reading, by positing 

| which we may explain the others as emendations, 
but hardly the converse. The word in this form 


EURAQUILO 


is not found anywhere else. The meaning of the 
compound is obscure. Etymologically, it would 
mean ‘a surge raised by Eurus,’ the E. or 8.1. 
wind, but such a deseription of the cflect could 
hardly be applied to the wind itself which caused 
it. If we should take the form εὐρυκλύδων (which 
occurs in G?, one or two cursives, and a gloss of 
the Htym. M. s.v. τυφών, and is approved by 
Griesb.) and derive it from εὐρύς, ‘ broad,’ it would 
mean ‘a wind raising a broad surge or surf’; 
but besides its lack of attestation, it is for the 
very reason of its greater suitableness dismissed 
by Maver as an obvious correction ; and it would 
yield a character more or less applicable to any 
wind blowing strongly rather than such a note 
(e.g. of direction) as we might expect to be the 
basis of a distinctive nautical name. LKuranquilo, 
on the other hand, commends itself not only by 
its early attestation, but by its special precision, 
as made up of Eurus the ὃ, Εὖ, or rather (as Smith 
adduces strong reasons for holding) the E., and 
Aquilo the N.E., wind, fitly expressing the diree- 
tion E.N.E. whence this wind blew. It well accords 
(a) with the narrative of the incidence and effects 
of the storm, and (6) with the experience of navi- 
gators in the Levant, quoted by Smith and others, 
in which ‘ southerly winds almost invariably shift 
to a violent northerly wind.’ The exception taken 
to the form as ‘inadmissible’ (Reuss and others), 
“because it is composed of a Greek and a Latin 
element,’ vanishes in presence of analogous com- 
pounds such as Euronotus and Euroauster, and of 
the probably mixed nationality of the sailors and 
traders to whom such coinages were primarily 
due; to say nothing of the survival, to which 
Renan calls attention, of the word Furaquvlo 
itself in the name Gregolia given to the same 
wind by the Levantines ‘as Huripus has become 
Egripou.’ Following striet analogy, we might 
expect the word to be, as in the Vulg., Huroaquilo, 
and the presence of a less regular form may have 
led to conjectural emendation (Overbeck); but we 
can hardly see how this should have deviated into 
80 enigmatic a word as Euroclydon. Meyer says, 
‘Far more naturally would the converse take 
place, and the Εὐροκλύδων, not bemg understood, 
would be displaced by the similar EvpaxiAwy .. . 
so that the latter form remains a product of old 
emendatory conjecture’—a curious anticipation, 
in this particular case, of the theory more recently 
formulated by Burgon and Miller as to the older 
witnesses whoin they designate ‘the licentious 
scribes of the West.’ For them (Causes of the 
Corruption of the Traditional Text, p. 46f.) this 
passage supplies a signal confirmation of their 
view, leading them to denounce in strong language 
Euraquilo as ‘an imaginary name,’ ‘an impos- 
sible Latin name,’ ‘utterly missing the point, 
which is the violence of the wind as expressed in 
the term Euroclydon’ (a remarkable begging of 
the question, where the violence of the wind had 
already been explicitly affirmed in the epithet 
‘typhonic’!). Why should these early cupyists be 
thus severely blamed for suspecting some corrup- 
tion to underlie the anomalous Euroclydon, and 
preferring the more intelligible Euraquilo on such 
erounds of internal probability as have since com- 
mended it to the majority of critics and com- 
mentators? But when we consider the mass of 
testimony on the side of Euroeclydon, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the emergence of this 
form, if it had not been original, may we not find 
a feasible key to the solution of the problem in 
the view put forward by Conybeare and Howson 
(ii. p. 402n.): ‘The addition of the words ὁ 
καλούμενος seeins to us to show that it was a 
name popularly given by the sailors to the wind ; 
and nothing is more natural than that St. Luke 
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should use the word which he heard the sailors 
employ on the occasion’? 


JulTERATURE.—The subject is discussed in the ‘ Lives of St. 
Paul’ by Conybeare and Llowson, Lewin, and others; at con- 
siderable length, but with unequal relevancy, by Falconer, 
Diss. on St. Paul's Voyage, 2nd ed. pp. 12-19, 24-26; most 
fully and satisfactorily by Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck, in his 
‘ Diss. on the wind Euroclydon,’ p. 119 ff., with Appendices from 
Bentley and Granville Penn, pp. 287-292; cf. Blass, ad loc. 


WILLIAM P. Dickson. 

EBEUTYCHUS (Ev’rvyos)\—When St. Paul was at 
Troas on his final journey to Jerus., on the first day 
of the week he and his party, with the Christians 
of the place, assembled in an upper room to break 
bread. As St. Paul was leaving the next morning, 
his speech was lengthy, and a young man of the 
name of Eutychus, who was sitting at the window 
(ἐπὶ τῆς θυρίδος), fell asleep (perhaps owing to the 
heat of the many lamps that were lighted), and, 
falling down from the third storey, was taken up 
dead (ἤρθη νεκρός). St. Paul went down and em- 
braced him, and bade them not trouble them- 
selves, as his life was yet in him. Then he went 
upstairs, broke bread, and continued talking until 
the morning. As they departed the young man 
was brought to them alive ( Ae 20), 

The incident oecurs in the ‘ we’ section of the Ac 
and is clearly authentic, but two opinions are held. 
It has been pointed out that it may be capable of a 
perfectly natural explanation, and it is suggested 
that it illustrates the growth of mythical stories 
on a basis of fact, and has been introduced here as 
a parallel incident to that related concerning Peter 
(9°5-43), But Ramsay points out that St. Luke’s 
language is very precise; that he does not, as in 
14°, merely state that I. was thought to be dead, 
and that weight must be attached to his medical 
knowledge. Even if this be (as is perhaps the 
case) putting an unnatural strain on the words, it 
is perfectly clear that the story was related as an 
instance of the exhibition of power by the apostle, 
and that the writer, who was an eye-witness, be- 
lieved it to be such. 

LITERATURE.—Ramsay, St, Paul the Trav. Ὁ. 290; Holtz 
mann, Hand-Conimentar. p.402; Zeller, cts, ii. Ὁ. 62, Eng. tr. 

. C. WEADLAM. 

EVANGELIST (edayyedtorjs,—‘a preacher of 
good news,’ the substantive of edayyedifw—or ebay- 
γελίζομαι, the commoner bibl. form). The verb is 
used in bibl. Gr. occasionally in the general sense 
of class. Gr. (1S 31°, Lk 115), and, when specialized, 
stands for the work of Gospel preachers of all 
kinds: the subst., however—which is rare, and 
entirely sacred and eccles., occurring in bibl. Gr. 
only in Ac 21°, Eph 4", 2 ‘T14°—is confined strictly 
to the Christian good tidings, and, apparently, to 
a particular office or function (see Hort, “cclesia, 
158). ‘The clearest evidence for the distinctness 
of office or function lies in Eph 4 ‘[Christ] 
gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers.’ It is true that, in the list at 1 Co 12%, 
evangelists are omitted (also éricxoro: and δίακονοι) ; 
but there the point is, perhaps, to illustrate 
spiritual aptitude rather than to give an exhanst- 
ive list of eccles. offices. When a similar omission 
occurs, Ro 12%8, St. Paul seems bent chiefly on 
distinguishing certain charismata, being content 
to leave the catalogue incomplete. Possibly, in 
each case local considerations partly account for 
the omissions. But in Eph the context suggests 
that the writer desires to mention all the principal 
offices, whereby Christ had provided for the 
spiritual edification of the Church universal, and 
εὐαγγελιστής appears to come third in order of 
institution and of spiritual significance. At the 
same time it is noticeable that we do not find the 
word (even in places where it might naturally be 
looked for) in any of the Pauline Epistles whose 
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genuineness meets with most general acceptance. 
Subsequent reference will be made to the passage 
in the Pastoral Epistles, 2 Ti 4°; it will be sufficient 
here to say that the phrase ἔργον ποίησον εὐαγγε- 
λιστοῦ, ‘do the work of an evangelist,’ is too 
marked and peculiar to be satisfactorily inter- 
preted as ΠΝΕΙ͂Ν equivalent to ‘preach the Gospel.” 
Che third and last instance—that in Ae 21° (a 
verse in one of the ‘ we’ passages), ‘we came unto 
Cwesarea; and entering into the house of Philip 
the evangelist, who was one of the seven, we 
abode with him ’—must be compared with Ac 8&°*, 
where it is said that among those who were 
scattered from Jerus. after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and went hither and thither preaching 
the word, Philip preached the Christ at Samaria, 
without being qualified (v.“) to impart the Holy 
Spirit; was scent by the Spirit to teach the 
Ethiopian eunuch in the desert between Jerus. 
and Gaza; was afterwards carried off by the Spirit 
and found at Azotus; and, finally, having evan- 
gelized ‘all the cities’ in his route, took up his 
abode at Cesarea. He may therefore have been 
called εὐαγγελιστής, not because he had been defin- 
itely set apart for the office, but because of the 
missionary work he had done and was perhaps 
still doing with Cresarea as centre. He had, in 
fact, been set apart for something else, ‘to serve 
tables’ (Ac 6156, 218), but had superadded, and 
possibly, in the end, substituted, the work of a 
missionary, because he was, like Stephen, ‘full of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 65), and possessed the charisma 
for the work of preaching to those who had not 
heard the Gospel before. 

The three passages, as above discussed and illus- 
trated, suggest the following conclusions: (1) The 
evangelists were inferior to the apostles. They are 
placed third in order in Eph; Philip was unable 
to impart the Holy Spirit to the Samaritans ; 
Timothy was the assistant and delegate of St. Paul. 
Consistent with this conclusion is the epigram of 
Pseudo-Jerome (tn Hiph 4") ‘omnis apostolus evan- 
gelista, non omnis evangelista apostolus.’ (2) They 
were travelling missionaries, preaching the Gospel 
to those unacquainted with it, yet sometimes with 
a settled place of abode, as Philip at Cwesarea, and 
Timothy at Ephesus. Thus they were officers act- 
ing for the whole Christian community, not for a 
single church only. Their function could be 
general, covering wide districts, or it could be, in 
ywractice, local and circumscribed. Thus Theo- 
Ἐπ apparently contradictory statements can 
be reconciled : περιϊόντες ἐκήρυττον, yet μὴ περιϊόντες 
πανταχοῦ. ‘Going about they iat j to preach,’ yet 
‘not going about everywhere’ (as apostles might 
do). (3) They were charismatically endowed. Com- 
pare the influence of the Holy Spirit upon Philip, 
and the χάρισμα of Timothy (1 Ti 413, 2 Ti 16. Yet 
the revelations to the prophet and apostle were of 
a higher and more striking order. The apostles 
were fitted to be the direct authoritative repre- 
sentatives of Christ (Mt 10°, Gal 414, 1 Co 1153; 
the prophets, to sway the heart and conscience by 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
1433.) . the evangelists were more ‘ matter-of-fact 
men,’ preaching the word, communicating the facts 
of the Gospel, paving the way for the more system- 
atic work of the pastors and teachers (see order in 
Eph 44) who watched over and trained the 
churches when founded (2 Ti 47-5). But while this 
may suffice for a distinction in work, it must not 
be taken as exclusive, so that apostles could not 


be prophets, or that apostles and prophets could | 


not be evangelists, or that evangelists could not 
be pastors or teachers, or both. 


In the floating 
constitution of the half-organized early Church, | 
different kinds of work were amalgamated (as_ 


and circumstances (ef. 1 Co 11, Ac 8535, and the 
mixed instructions to Timothy and Titus). (4) They 
werc, sometimes at any rate, solemnly set apart for 
the special function. Thus Timothy (1 Ti 4%, 
2'Ti 1°); and probably Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13) 
were (so far as the Church was concerned) set 
apart, in the first instance, not as apostles, but 
as evangelists from among the ‘prophets and 
teachers’ at Antioch. 

But we are still left in much uncertainty as to 
the exact position of the εὐαγγελιστής, and this un- 
certainty is increased rather than diminished by 
the contributions of later literature to the subject. 
Why, for instance, is there no mention of evan- 
gelists in the Apostolic Fathers? Because, says 
Harnack, there was no definite primitive distinc- 
tion between apostle and evangelist, and in the 
Didaché the ‘apostles’ are just evangelists. But 
why should not evangelist have survived, and 
apostle have been reserved (as in later days) for 
the first direct representatives of Christ? And, 
further, when in the Didaché the ‘apostles’ are 
forbidden to stay more than two days in the same 
place, can we regard them as parallels to Paul, or 
Philip, or Timothy, especially as in a letter to the 
last named such constant itinerancy is condemned 
(1 Ti 5")? Of course the strict injunction in the 
Didaché may be due to the growing opportunities 
for imposing upon the hospitality of well-to-do 
Christians, and the missionaries referred to in 
1 Ti may have been caricatures of the evangelist 
type; but the difference is striking. A partial 
reply to the former question may be that the ex- 
tension of the apostolate beyond the Twelve and 
St. Paul (an extension obtaining apparently in the 
apostolic age itself) soon submerged the less 
familiar and less dignified name of evangelist. 
This, however, scarcely accounts for the speedy 
and growing cxclusiveness of the apostolic title ; 
or for the fact that Eusebius recognizes in Pan- 
tenus the evangelist a type of an old order still 
largely surviving in the days of the Alexandrian, 
but not common in his own days (Eus. H£ ν. 10). 

The material Eusebius affords us on this subject, 
though to some extent unhistorical, throws back 
light on the primitive use of the term evangelist. 
He tells how Pantenus found that his arrival in 
India had been anticipated by the written Gospel 
of Matthew; he tells how Thaddseus, one of the 
Seventy, had been sent by the Apostle Thomas, 
under divine impulse, to Edessa, as a preacher and 
evangelist of the teaching of Christ (HZ i. 13), 
and this ‘teaching’ (also called ‘the seed of the 
word of God’) is the story of Jesus (§ 19). We 
may combine these hints with the fact that Euse- 
bius (leaving the rest unmentioned) avowedly re- 
cords ‘the names of those [post-apostolic evan- 
gelists] only who have transmitted the apostolic 
doctrine to us in writings still extant’; that Theo- 
doret definitely restricted the name to this class; 
that, finally, QAcumenius and Chrysostom confined 
the name to the writers of the Four Gospels; and 
that εὐαγγελιστής became (in the Apostolic Ordin- 
ances, Harnack, Texte, ii. 5) an appellation of the 
ἀναγνωστής, the reader of the Gospel for the day, 
who had also to be διηγητικός, capable of explaining 
it. We may further recall that Philip interpreted 
the prophet Isaiah to the eunuch; that Apollos 
(probably an evangelist) was mighty in the Scrip- 
tures; that he had been taught the ‘way of the 
Lord’ more perfectly by Aquila and Priscilla (prob- 
ably evangelists also, as Theophylact believes) ; 
that Timothy the evangelist was strong in the 
Scriptures, one of the reasons doubtless for his 
choice; that Paul passes on to Timothy the ‘de- 
posit’ of the Gospel he had received from Christ, 
exhorts him to keep the original model of sound 


must always happen) according to qualifications | words, and reminds him of the word that is trust- 
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worthy, and of the (open) mystery of godliness 
which is the story of Jesus (2 ΤΊ 1”, 1 T1614, 2 Ti 
gut.» ef. Tit 38, 1 Ti 3818). We shall, then, favour 
the conclusion that the NT evangelists, as such, 
were depositaries of the facts of the Gospel as it 
gradually crystallized; dealing with these facts 
orally and in writing, now as missionaries, now as 
interpreters, without the special σοφία of the 
apostles, or their peculiar weight and authority ; 
demi-apostolic men, with a charisma, but one not 
so commanding as that of the apostle, or so strik- 
ing as that of the prophet. In a word, they might 
be called specially inspired teachers; the εὐαγγε- 
λιστής being distinetively and originally a teacher 
abroad, aggressive, awakening; the διδάσκαλος a 
teacher at home, quiet and edifying. If this was 
the praetical difference between evangelist and 
teacher, we can better understand Eph 41: ‘some 
(general and missionary) evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers’ (local officers with the double 
eapacity for moral supervision and for instruction 
in doetrine). We can better understand 1 Co 12%, 
where διδασκάλους (in the third place) would include 
evangelists. We can better understand how, in 
the letters to Timothy the ‘evangelist,’ so great 
a stress is laid on teaching. Furthermore, we can 
better understand the meaning of teacher in the 
Didaché, when the phrase, ‘whoever cometh and 
teacheth, you,’ is followed immediately by ‘but in 
regard to the apostles and prophets’ (ch. 11); here 
the teacher seems to be a wandering teacher, that 
is, an evangelist; and the order ‘apostles and 
prophets’ is so far against the supposition that 
the apostles are evangelists. This contention is 
confirmed by the order in other passages, ¢.g. 
(cli. 15) ‘ Bishops and deacons. . . they too render 
you the service of prophets and teachers’ [when, 1.6. 
you have none such sojourning among you]; for 
‘prophets and teaehers’ may ‘settle among’ them 
(ch. 13), though apostles may not. 

Jf this progressive convergence of evangelist and 
tcacher be a fact, it 18 easy to see how the title of 
apostle became inereasingly exclusive, and how the 
title of evangelist gradually confined itself to the 
writers of the four Gospels. See CHURCH, p. 433. 


LiTERATURE.—ZOckler, Diakonen und Evangelisten: Réville, 
Les origines de Uépiscopat; Sohm, Kirchenrecht; Weizsicker, 
Apostolie Age (Eng. tr.); Harnack, Texte ii. Lehre der Apostel ; 
Zahn, Missionsinethoden im Zeitalter der Apostel; Smith, DD, 
art. ‘ Evangelist.’ J. MASSIE. 


EVE (nx havvah),* is the name given in J to 
the first woman, the wife of Adam, the mother of 
Cain, Abel, and Seth. In Gn 3” (which is some- 
times regarded as a gloss) it is said that she was 
so named because ΓΞ oy nny ‘she was the mother 
of all living,’ z.c. of course, ‘all living men.’ ayo 
is a form of the widespread Sem. root mn, mn, or 
vn, and=life,as LXX, Oxf. Heb. Lew. ; rather than 
living (RVm Living or Life), or life-giving (Symm.), 
as if a shortened Pi. ptcp. W. R. Smith (Kinship 
and Marriage in Arabia, p. 117) makes Havvah a 
phonetic variation of hayy, and thus a personilica- 
tion of the bond of kinship, conceived as exclusively 
mother-kinship (hayy). Wellh. (Proleg. 308 ἢ. Eng. 
tr.) follows Noéldeke in suggesting that havvah 
=serpent, as explained in Philo (de agric. Noe, 
§ 21) and Midrash Rabba on Gn 839, and finds here 
a trace of the primitive belief that all earthly life 
originated in a primeval serpent (cf. the function 
of Tiamat in the Bab. cosmology, and Arab. 
hayyatun, serpent). 


*LXX Gn 326 Zwz, 41.25 Ete (the Eéey of v.25 has no equi- 
valent in the I[cb.), so also in NT 2 Co 113, 1 Ti 213, In Gn 320 
Aq. hag Ave or Avs, and Symin. Zaoyéves. Tisch. writes Lue 
both in OT and NT, but WH (ii. 313) point out that in theabsence 
of MS evidence as to breathings, the only safe guide is the 
initial n ofthe lleb. Ci.also the Vulg. eva, both in OT and NT, 


For Eve’s relation to Adam, and the account of 
her in the narrative of the Creation * and the Fall, 
see ADAM. Her utterance on the birth of Cain, 
Gn 41, is very obscure,—marny vey 3p ‘I have 
gotten a man,’ AV ‘from the Lord,’ with Targ. 
Onk.; RV ‘ with the Aelp of the Lord,’ with LXX, 
διὰ τοῦ θεοῦ ; Vulg. per dewm; Symm. σὺν κυρίῳ. 
Another Gr. tr. quoted in Field’s Hexapla, ἐκτησά- 
μην ἄνθρωπον κύριον, “1 have gotten a man, even the 
Lord,’ has been adopted by Luther and others, and 
understood as expressing Eve’s conviction that the 
promised Messiah of 3 had been born. Umbreit 
proposed “1 have gotten J” for a husband.’ The 
ΤΥ is the only probable translation. The text 
is possibly eorrupt. (See CAIN). 


W. H. BENNETT. 
EVENING.—See TIME. 


EVENT oecurs thrice in Ee (914 93. 8) as the tr. 
of mikrch in the obsol. sense of ‘ that which befalls,’ 
‘fate’: as 93 ‘There is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked.’ Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry IV. 
IV. 11. 88— 


‘Against ill chances men are ever merry, 
But heaviness foreruns the good event.’ 


Elsewhere event is found only in the sense of 
‘issue,’ ‘result,’ Wis 88 ‘[ Wisdom] foreseeth... 
the events of scasons and times’ (ἐκβάσεις) ; 2 Mae 
* “expect what shall be the event’ (τὸ ἀποβησόμε- 
νον). ‘This, which is the common meaning of Lat. 
eventus, is most frequent In writers of the time of 
AY, as Shaks. 7. of Shrew, 111. 11. 126— 


‘Pll after him, and see the event of this.’ 


The mod. sense of an oceurrence is very rare in 
writers of the period. Carlyle quotes Cromwell 
(Letters, 12 Sept. 1650) ‘(We do not think] of the 
hand of the great God in this mighty and strange 
appearance of His; but can slightly call it an 
“event.” J. HASTINGS. 


EVERLASTINGN ESS. — For everlasting see 
ESCHATOLOGY. ‘Everlastingness,’ once common 
for ‘eternity,’ is now used only where its special 
signification is emphasized, as Cheyne, Jsaiah, 1. 
249, ‘The idea of the divine everlastingness is one 
of the primary notes of the prophecy.’ It occurs 
only 2 Es 8% *O Lord, thou that dwellest in ever- 
lastingness’ (qui inhabitas szeeulum, RV ‘abidest 
for ever,’ RVm ‘inhabitest eternity’). Wye. 
(1888) translates Is 57° ‘For the Lord high, and 
enhaunsid, seith these things, that dwellith in 
euerlastyngnesse.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EVERY is oecasionally found in AV where mod. 
usage demands ‘each,’ as 25 21° ‘a man of great 
stature, that had on evcry hand six fingers, and on 
every foot six toes’; 2 Es 3! ‘it came to pass in 
every of them’ (RV omits) ;+ Rev 21"! ‘everyseveral 
gate was of one pearl’ (RV ‘ cach one of the several 
gates’). Cf. Cranmer, lorks, i. 111, ‘In my right 
hearty wise I commend me unto you, and likewise 


* The line of an Assyr. Bab. magical text is often read as, 
‘The woman from the loins of the man they bring forth,’ 


and quoted as a parallel to the formation of Eve from the ribs 
of Adam. But when this line is correctly tr. and read in its 
context, the parallel entirely disappears; ‘ they’ are demons, 
and the passage narrates their ubiquity and mischief; they 
enter houses through locked doors, like a snake or the wind, 
and 
‘A woman [who is] at the loins (7) of a man they lead away. 
A child [who is] at the knee of a man they draw forth. _ 
A noble [who is] at the bouse of his kindred they drive 
out.’ 
J. D. Davis, Genesis and Sein. Trad. 49. 


See throughout, Oxf. Heb. Lex. wy, Dillm. on Gn 320 41, 


σῇ, T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 4, ‘le made as wel the 
great as the smal, and careth for every of them eqnally.’ 
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to everich * of you.’ 
hearted among you.’ 


Trench (On the Auth, Ver. of NT, p. 63) points out that 
both ‘each’ and ‘every’ take occasionally plu. concords, as 
Ph 23 ‘Let each esteem other better than themselves’; 
Rey 2019 ‘They were judged every man according to their 
works.’ Te adds, ‘‘‘each” and “every,” though alike implying 
many, alike resolve that many into its units, and refer to it in 
these its constituent parts, with only the difference that ** each” 
segregates, and “every” aggregates, the units which comprise 
it.’ J. HASTINGS, 


Cf. also Ex 351° ‘every wise 


EVI (\s ‘desire’ (?)).—One of the five kings of 
Midian slain, Nu 31°, Jos 13%! (Hui) P. 


EVIDENCE, EVYIDENTLY.—Following Cover- 
dale, AV has translated 75p, sépher (lit. ‘ book ἢ by 
‘evidence’ in Jer 8210. 11. 12. Mier. 16. 44 Te meaning 
is ‘ title-deeds.’ Coke (1628) says, ‘ Writings under 
seale, as Charters and Deeds, and other writings 
without seale, as Court Rolles, Accounts, and the 
like...are called Evidences.’ RV gives ‘deed’ 
throughout. Cf. T. Adams, [7 Peter, p. 23 (on 1°), 
‘Therefore a man should be often perusing and 
looking over his own evidence, as we review our 
assurances of worldly possessions, that he may be 
sure of the whole and every part of it: for it is 
dangerous to have any flaw or defect in our con- 
veyance of salvation.’ 

* Evidence’ is also the tr. of ἔλεγχος in its single 
occurrence in NT, He 11! (RV ‘proving,’ RVm 
‘test’) ‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ This 
is the Bisheps’ tr®, Wyclif having ‘an argument 
of thingis not aperynge,’ Tind. ‘a certayntie of 
thinges which are not sene,’ Gen. ‘sheweth evi- 
dently the things which are not sene.’ 

‘Evidently’ is the tr® of φανερῶς, Ac 10° ‘He 
saw in a vision evidently about the ninth hour of 
the day an angel of God coming in to him’ (RV 
‘openly ’); and of the prep. προ- in προεγράφη, Gal 81 
‘before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth crucified’ (RV ‘openly’). In 
both places ‘evidently’ has the obsol. meaning of 
‘clearly,’ ‘ distinctly,’ as in Knox, Hist. 261, ‘And 
lest that your Honors should doubt in any of 
these premises, we offer ourselves evidently to 
prove, That,’ ete. J. HASTINGS. 


EVIL.—This word is likely to become obsolete 
except in the theological sense of the doctrine of 
evil (for which see SIN).t In AV it is freely used 
as subst., adj., and adverb. 4. As subst., often in 
immed. antithesis to ‘ good,’ as Gn 2? ‘the tree of 
knowledge (RV ‘the knowledge’) of good and evil’ 
(yn 318) ; 2 Es 2 “1 have broken the evil in pieces, 
and created the good’ (malum et... bonum): 
sometimes in the plu., as Pr 14° ‘The evil bow 
before the good’ (ovata "τ oy anv’). 2. As adj. 
‘evil’ is apphed, not only to things, but even 
to persons, 8, usage now quite obsolete ; thus Jer 
12 ‘all mine evil neighbours.’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 


* ‘Every’ is ‘ever each’; the above example shows it in 
process of formation ; and the two words are often practically 
interchangeable, as Milton, Comus, 311— 


‘I know each lane and every alley green,’ 


+ The loss of ‘evil’ seems to be the result of a discrimination 
in words with cognate meaning. The AV used ‘evil,’ ‘bad,’ 
‘naughty,’ quite indiscriminately. Thus in Jer 242.3 ‘the other 
basket had very naughty figs, which could not be eaten, they 
were so bad... the good figs, very good; and the evil, very 
evil, that cannot be eaten, they are so evil.’ This goes farther 
in the way ef variety than the earlier versions by introducing 
‘pad.’ The Heb. is the same throughout, and RV gives ‘bad’ 
throughout. 

In Mt 2141 the AV has followed the Bishops’, ‘he will miserably 
destroy those wicked men,’ and has thus lost the force of the 
Greek (xaxobs κακῶς ἀπολέσει αὐτούς). Tindale is no better, ‘He 
will cruellye destroye those evyll persons.’ But Wyclif, ‘He 
schal lese (=destroy) yuel the yuele men’; Rheims, ‘The 
naughtie men he will bring to naught’; and RV ‘He will 
miserably destroy those miserable men,’ all give the repetition 
its advantage. 


283, ‘ He had a very evil woman to his wife.’ For 
‘evil spirit’ (Lk 7?! 8%, Ac 1912 13. 15. 16) seg DEMON. 
In Mt 5*” 6 RV prefers ‘the evil one’ to AV ‘the 
evil,’ and in 1Jn5™” for AV ‘wickedness’: see 
DEMON, and consult Lightfoot, On a Fresh Re- 
vision®, pp. 269-323; Chase, Lord’s Prayer in 
Early Church (‘Texts and Studies,’ I. 111.), pp. 
71-167. The ‘evil eye’ is a Heb. expression for 
ENVY (which see). 3. As adv. chiefly in the phrase 
‘evil entreat’ (Ex 5”, Dt 26%, Job 247, To 10%, 
Sir 7% 3371, Ac 75): the other phrases are ‘ went 
evil with’ (1 Ch 7); ‘evil affected’ (Ad. Est 185, 
Ac 1435): ‘evil spoken of’ (Sir 3817, Ro 148, 1 Co 
10°); ‘fare evil’ (Sir 37), Cf. Grindal, Letter ta 
Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc. ed. p. 381) ‘ Much like to the 
Popish Bishops in your father’s time, who would 
have had the English translation of the Bible 
called in, as evil translated; and the new trans- 
lating thereof to have been committed to them- 
selves ; which they never intended to perform.’ 

Evilfayvouredness.—See FAVOUR. 

J. HASTINGS. 

EYVIL-MERODACH (37m by) was the son and 
successor of the great Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne of Babylon. According to 2 K 257%, he 
vromoted the captive king of Jerus., Jehoiachin, 
in the 37th year of his captivity, set his throne 
above the thrones of the kings who were with him 
in prison, changed his prison garments, and made 
him a guest at the royal table to the end of his 
life. The Sept. reads Εὐιαλμαρωδέκ, and Berosus 
᾿Αμιλμαρούδοκος. The cuneiform equivalent of his 
name is Amél(Avél)-Maruduk (cf. Haupt in Zettsch. 
f. Assyr. ii. 266 and 284 f.), ‘man (servant) of Mero- 
dach.’ According to Berosus, he administered the 
kingdom during his two years’ reign (562-560) with 
indiscretion and wanton unrestraint. Tiele (Bad.- 
Assyr. Ges. pp. 457, 464) concludes, on the basis 
of this character of E.-M., that the benevolent act 
towards Jelioiachin should be attributed to his 
successor on the throne of Babylon. We possess as 
yet none of his annals, though several contract 
tablets date from his reign. In the year 560 his 
brother-in-law, Neriglissar (Nergal -dar- usur, 
‘Nergal preserve the king’), in a conspiracy, 
slew him and seized the throne. 

LITERATURE.—Meyer, Gesch. ἃ. Alterthums, vol. i. Ὁ. 5973 
Delitzsch, ΠΤ} Ὁ. Lang. p. 12; Boscawen, Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. 
vol. vi. ἢ, 1 ff. ; and authorities above cited. 

IrA M. PRICE. 


EVIL SPEAKING.—See SLANDER. EVIL 
SPIRIT.—See DEMON. 
EXACT.—1. The adj., only Sir 5115 ‘In my doings 


I was exact’ (ἐν ποιήσει μου διηκριβησάμην A, but B 
has ἐν ποιήσει λιμοῦ διηκριβασάμην, ‘in the doing of 
hunger (?) I was exact’; Fritzsche suggests, and 
most edd. adopt, νόμου, ‘in the doing of the law’). 
Here ‘exact’ means ‘strict,’ ‘particular,’ 2a 
Shaks. Troi. and Cres. IV. v. 2832— 

‘Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee; 

I have with exact view perused thee, Hector,’ 


and Herbert, The Temple: ‘ Faith,’ 1. 48--- 


‘What though my bodie runne to dust? 
Faith cleaves unto it, counting every grain 
With an exact and most particular trust, 
Reserving all for flesh again.’ 


2. As verb frequently. Notice Ps 89” ‘The enemy 
shall not exact upon him’ (15 κῳ τῆν, RVm ‘do him 
violence’): the mod. phrase is ‘impose exactions 
upon.’ Cf. Burnet (1687), Trav. ii. 86, ‘ Innkeepers 
think they have a right to exact upon Strangers.’ 


In Lk 318 RV has changed ‘Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you,’ into ‘Extort no more,’ etc. But ‘exact’ was 
surely strong enough; were they permitted to extort anything? 
Tind. has ‘require.’ Following the Vulg. faciatis, Wyclif has 
‘do ye no more,’ and Rheims ‘ Doe nothing more,’ which seems 
a natural reply to ‘What shall we do?’ But the Greek verbs 
are not the same, Τ οὖν πορήσωμεν (TR ποιήσομεν) and Μηδὲν. « » 
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πράσσετε; and πρώσσειν has the sense of exacting hoth in class. 
Greek and in Lk 1933 (EV ‘require’). Agere is similarly used in 
Lat., and might have been chosen hy Jerome here, 


Exactly is found 2 Es 16% ‘the Lord will exactly 
seareh out’ (serutinando serutinabit), and Sir 16” 
‘declare his knowledge exactly’ (év ἀκριβείᾳ). The 
sense is the same as ‘exaet’ above, ὁ.6. ‘precisely’ ; 
cf. Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 499— 


‘But then exactly do 
All points of iy command.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

EXCEED.—The transitive use is now rare and 
almost eonfined to the sense of ‘ preponderate,’ as 
Jowett, Plato?, v. 76, ‘Men always ehoose the life 
whieh exeeeds in pleasure.” But in AV we find 
the sense of ‘go too far,’ without introdueing a 
eomparison, 18 204 ‘They... wept one with 
another, until David exeeeded’ (S17); Job 36° 
‘Then he showeth them their work, and their 
transgressions that they have exeeeded’ (23m, 
RY ‘have behaved themselves proudly’); 2 Es 4% 
‘Do not thou hasten above the most Highest: 
for thy haste is in vain to be above him, for thou 
hast mueh exeeeded’ (excessus tuus multus, RV 
‘for he that is above [hasteneth] on behalf of 
many,’ reading Hacelsus autem propter muitos, 
after Syr.): so Coverdale’s tr. of Is 31° ‘ Therfore 
(O ye ehildren of Israel) turne agayne, like as 
e have exeeaded in your goinge back’ (AV and 

V ‘have deeply revolted’), and Baeon, dd- 
vancement of Learning, τι. ix. 3 (Selby’s ed. p. 53 
‘the seruples and superstitions of diet... in the 
law of Mahomet, do exeeed.’ 

Exceeding is rare as an adj., only eight times,* 
while as adv. it is used 60 times at least, when 
it always qualifies an adj. Thus Mt 8% ‘There 
met him two possessed with devils, coming out of 
the tombs, exeeeding fieree’ (χαλεποὶ λίαν; so 
theims; but Tind. Cov. Cran. and Gen. 1557, 
‘out of measure fearee’; Gen. 1560 and Bishops’, 
‘very fieree’; Wye. ‘ful wood’). 


Two cases of ‘exceeding’ as adv. demand attention: Jon 33 
‘Nineveh was an exceeding great city,’ and Ac 729 ‘Moses... 
was exceeding fair.’ The Heh. of Jon 33 is ood mbinay, 
lit. ‘a city great unto God,’ as RVim; and the Gr. of Ac 720 is 
ἀστέιος τῷ Θεῷ, lit. ‘fair unto God,’as RVm again. AV and RV 
agree in taking both passages as a form of the superlative ; and 
this is supported by 1 Ch 1222 ‘9 great host, like the host of 
God.’ But inthe only other place where the identical expres- 
gion occurs, Gn 109 (AIM? 1395 Ἴ 533), AV and RV give ‘a 
mighty hunter before the Lorn’; and it is prohahle that in the 
three passages the intention is to express, not merely the super- 
lative, but the ideal of might, greatness, beauty, such as could 
be admitted into the presence of the All-perfect. There are 
siniilar expressions in the Psalter, Ps 866 AV ‘the great moun- 
tains,’ RV as Heb. ‘the mountains of God’; 659 ‘the river of 
God,’ AV and RV; 8019 AV ‘the goodly cedars,’ RV as Heb. 
‘cedars of God’; 10416 AV and RV ‘the trees of the LorpD’; hut 
Perowne (Jonah, ἰ.0.} is right in pointing out that in these 
passages the thought is different, being that of God's proprietor- 
ship, as indeed the last passage indicates, ‘which he hath 
planted.’ 


Exceedingly also oecurs some 50 times, being 
the form used with verbs (exeept Ae 26", Gal 14, 
passages in which AY first of Eng. versions uses 
this word). ‘ More exceedingly’ is found Mk 15” 
(TIt περισσοτέρως, edd. περισσῶς, RV ‘exeeedingly’), 


* The eight occurrences of ‘exeeeding’ as an adj. are 2 Mac 827 
‘yielding e. praise and thanks to the Lord’ {τερισσῶς εὐλογοῦντες 
καὶ ἐξομολογούμενοι τῶ Ἰζυρίῳ, RV ‘hlessing and thanking the 
Lord exceedingly’); 155 ‘in e. pride and haughtiness’ (were 
πάσης ἀλαζονείας ὑψουχενῶν, RV ‘hearing himself haughtily in all 
vaineloriousness,’ KV¥m ‘earrying his neek high’); 2Co 417 ta 
far more 6. and eternal weileht of glory’ (zal? ὑπερβολὴν εἰ; ὑπερ- 
D435 a , ἐγ, 7 6 Ἢ Ξξ δὸς 
βολὴν αἰώνιον βώρος δόξης, KV ‘more and more exeeedingly an 
eternal weight’); 9!4 ‘for the e. grace of God’ (διὼ τὴν ὑπερθὰλ- 
λουσῶν yep); Eph 11 ‘the e. greatness of his power’ {τὸ ὑπερ- 
βάλλον μεέγεθος); 27 ‘the e. riches of his grace’ (ro ὑπερβάλλον 
πλοῦτος ΣΤΡ 413 ‘that ye may he glad also with e. joy’ (ive 
HEHE . 6 
λιάσει, RV Sine. joy’). Thus in every instance the meaning is 
‘surpassingly great’; the word never has the sensc of exeessive 
or immoderate, which we find, e.g., in Sandys, (1585) Sermons, 
315, ‘Why was Anna so exceeding in craving children at the 
hands of God? 


Gal 1:3 (περισσοτέρως) ; and ‘exceedingly the more,’ 
2 Co 78 “6, the more joyed we’ (περισσοτέρως 
μᾶλλον ἐχάρημεν). Notice also ‘very exeeedingly,’ 
Gn 27 ‘And Isaae trembled very e.’ (pax! 714 
“kom ayta nig, lit., as AVm, ‘trembled with a 
great trembling greatly’; LXX, ἐξέστη δὲ ᾿Ισαὰκ 
ἔκστασιν μεγάλην σφόδρα ; Geneva, ‘ Then Izhak was 
strieken with a meruelous great feare’; Bishops’, 
‘ And Isahae was greatly astonied out of measure’ ; 
Dillmann, ‘Da ersehrak Isaak grossen Erschreckens 
tiber die Massen’; other translations are less 
foreible). J. HASTINGS. 


EACELLENCY.—The verb to ‘exeel’ oeeurs 13 
times in AY, translating just as many different 
Heb. and Gr. words, but always distinetly with the 
sense of ‘be pre-eminent over others,’ ‘surpass.’ 
The idea of pre-eminence is seen even in Ps 103” 
‘ve his angels that exeel in strength,’ though the 
Heb. is 13 153 gibbéré kéah, lit. ‘ heroes of strength’ ; 
for, as Delitzseh says, it is beeause to the angel 
hosts belong strength unequalled that they are 
summoned now to praise God in eompany with the 
Chureh on earth, whose dignity surpasses every 
other ereated thing. 

Pre-eminence is also the leading thought in the 
word ‘excellency.” 4. Sometimes the quality in 
whieh the pre-eminenee appears is stated; thus 
Gn 493 ‘the excelleney of dignity, and the exeel- 
leney of power’ (12 772) nx¥ 1D), te. says Delitzsch, 
preeedenee, both in respect and in power, 15 due to 
Reuben above his brethren, beeause he is the first- 
born; Ezk 9451 1 will profane my sanetuary, the 
exeelleney of your strength,’ z.e. the plaee of pre- 
eminent strength (Heb. ozy ἤν, KV ‘the pride 
of your power’); 1 Co 21 ‘1... eame not with 
excelleney of speeeh or of wisdom’ (καθ᾽ ὑπεροχὴν 
λόγου ἢ σοφίας. ‘The word ὑπεροχή denotes strietly 
the aet of overhanging, or the thing which over- 
hangs; henee superiority, pre-eminence: by 
Byzantine writers 1t is used in the sense ‘‘ your 
Exeelleney ” ’—Godet); Ph 3° ‘the exeelleney of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus’ (τὸ ὑπερέχον) ; 2 Co 47 
‘that the excelleney of the power may be of God’ 
(ἡ ὑπερβολή, RV ‘ exceeding greatness,’ but ‘ superi- 
ority,’ ‘ pre-eminenee,’ is always the meaning of 
the word). 2. More often the ‘excelleney’ is of 
no speeial quality; but even then the Eng. word, 
as undcrstood in 1611, though less preeise is not 
less foreible than its Heb. or Gr. equivalents, for 
it has always in it the sense of superiority, 
uniqueness. Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘for the worth 
and exeelleney thereof above the rest’; Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Keeling, p. 382), ‘Forasmuch then as your 
Othee is of so great exeelleney, and of so great 
difficulty’; Bacon, Adv. of Learn. UW. xxii. 27 
(Selby, p. 149), ‘Julius Cesar... at first was an 
orator or pleader ; but when he saw the exeelleney 
of Cieero, Hortensius, Catullus, and others... 
he... transferred his designs to a martial great- 
ness.’ The two words ehiefly translated ‘ excel- 
leney’ in AV are: (1) fxi σα én (Ex 15’, Job 37°, of 
J”: Ps 474, Am 68 8’, Nah 93, of ‘Jacob’; Is 60” of 
Zion ; Ezk 2451 of the temple; Is 13° of the Chal- 
deans), a word whieh primarily means ‘ exalta- 
tion,’ henee majesty which is pre-eminent; (2) 
mea ga dwah (Dt 33° 2%, Ps 68™, all of J”), a word of 
less honour than the preceding, being used indeed 
most frequently of ‘ pride’ in a bad sense ; still it 
is not inaptly translated ‘excelleney’ in those 
passages, the referenee being always to the unique 
‘dignity’ of J”. (See also Driver, Joel and Amos. 


| 1897, 1». 288 f.). 


. χαρῆτε ἀγαλλιώμενοι); Jude 4 ‘with 6. joy’ (iv dyer. | 


In old writers ‘ excellence’ and ‘ excellency’ are both in use 
without difference of meaning. Shaks. uses ‘excellence’ 19 
times, ‘excellency’ only thrice ; AV has ‘cxcelleney’ 29 times, 
‘excellence’ not once. ‘ Excellency’ has now given place ta 


| ‘excellence,’ and the word has greatly deteriorated : the only 
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use of ‘excellency’ is as a term of courtesy, ‘your Excellency,’ 
which may he applied to any petty governor ; and ‘ excellence’ 
itself has accepted the vague sense of general worth. The 
deterioration may he partly due to the still greater loss that has 
hefallen the adj. excellent. In AV ‘excellent’ is probably 
never used without a distinct expression of comparison, 
‘superior,’ ‘pre-eminent.’ Cf. T. Adams, 11 Peter (1633), p. 83, 
‘Jacoh gave Reuben a blessing, hut added, Thou shalt not he 
excellent’; and p. 83, ‘Cain’s outlawed stock were yet excellent 
in worldly things.’ But comparisons are odious; Shaks. has a 
fondness for using it ironically, and in course of time it has 
dropped down to merely ‘ very good.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EXCELLENT, or rather MOST EXCELLENT, is 
the regular tr. in RV for the word κράτιστος, used 
as a title of respect four times, and always by St. 
Luke (Lk 1°, Ac 23° 243 26%), In AV ‘most 
noble’ is substituted in the last two instances. 
In three of those passages we clearly have the 
formal address of a person of high rank: ‘ Claudius 
Lysias unto the most e. governor Felix’; ‘ most 
6. Felix’; ‘But Paul saith, Iam not mad, most e. 
Festus’; in the fourth (Lk 1%) it is used in the 
address to Theophilus, to whom St. Luke dedicated 
both his works, and a question of some interest 
arises as to whether we can assert from the use 
of the term elsewhere that Theophilus must 
have been also of high rank and position. So 
Theophylact, Arg. in Ev. see. Luc: ‘He writes 
to Theophilus, a man of senatorial rank, and 
also a magistrate (συγκλητικὸν ὄντα καὶ ἄρχοντα 
ἴσως), for the word κράτιστος was used of magis- 
trates and governors (ἀρχόντων καὶ ἡγεμόνων), as 
also Paul says, addressing the governor Testus: 
** Most 6. Festus.”’ The authority of a Byzantine 
commentator would, however, be delusive on such 
a question, as the meaning of language changes, 
and the question must be settled by contemporary 
usage. 

1. There can be no doubt that from the Ist cent. 
onwards the word was an official title, but there is 
no proof that it was always so used. For instance 
in Jos., although in Ant, XVIII. vill. 4, XX. 1. 2 we 
find the technical sense, in Ant. IV. vi. 8 (ὦ κράτιστοι 
νεανιῶν) it is certainly not so used, while in the 
dedication of the treatise against Apion to Epaph- 
roditus, who was a freedman and procurator, the 
variation κράτιστε ἀνδρῶν seems to suggest a different 
tone (6. Ap. 1.1; Vita, 76). Cf. 2Mae 4:3, 

2. On the other hand, the usage of St. Luke 
seems more fixed. In those cases where the word 
occurs, it is certainly used as an official address, 
and is probably (we cannot say certainly) so used 
in the fourth instance. In any case there is cer- 
tainly a difference in usage between St. Luke and 
Josephus, which makes it improbable that there 
is in this case any literary connexion between the 
two. 


LITERATURE.—Otto, De Epistola ad Diognetum, 1845, p. 79, 
ed, ii. p, 51; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p. 53; Ramsay, St. 
Paul the Trav, p. 388. A. ©. HEADLAM. 


EXCEPT.—The verb occurs only 1 Co 1577 ‘But 
when he saith all things are put under him, it is 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put all 
things under him,’ that is, an exception is made 
in his favour, he is left out of account. This is 
Coverdale’s tr", and illustrates the oldest meaning 
of the verb. Cf. Shaks. Jul. Ces. τι. i. 281— 


‘Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you?’ 


In their Preface the translators of AV use ‘except against’ 
for take exception to; ‘men not to he excepted against hy them 
of Rome’; ‘none of them feare to dissent from him, nor yet to 
except against him’; ‘Truly (good Christian Reader) wee neuer 
thought from the heginning, that we should neede to make a 
new Translation, nor yet to make of a had one a good one, (for 
then the imputation of Siatus had heen true in some sort, that 
our people had hene fed with gall of Dragons in stead of wine, 
with whey in stead of milke); hut to make a good one hetter, or 
out of many good ones, one principal] good one, not iustly to 
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be excepted against; that hath been our indeauour, that our 
marke.’ Cf. Knox, List. 447, ‘the sincerer sort of the Ministrie 
in England had not yet assaulted the jurisdiction and Church 
gouernement (which they did not till the year 1572, at which 
time they published their first and second adinonition to the 
Parliament), but onely had excepted against superstitious 
apparell, and some other faults in the service Booke.’ 

As past ptep. of the verb to except, we find 
cxcepted, as Kingesmyll, fan's Est. v. (1580) 21, 
‘They eate of the exccpted tree’; and Milton, 
PL xi, 426— 

‘Some to spring from thee, who never touch’d 
Th’ excepted tree.’ 

But more frequently except (as Tindale, Works, i. 
213, ‘Here is no man except, but all souls must 
obey’), and then very often following its subst., 
as Ac 26% Cov. ‘these bondes excepte’; Bacon, 
Adv. Learn. i, (Selby’s ed. p. 62, 1. 8), ‘the divine- 
ness of souls except.’ When this ptep. preceded 
its subst. it came to be regarded as a prep., though 
it is obviously hard to say when the change took 
place. The earliest examples in Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
quoted as a prep. are Langland, Piers Plowman 
(B), ix. 140, ‘Ale shal deye... Except oneliche 
of eche kynde a couple’; Henry, Wallace, v. 1026, 
‘Thai entryt in, befor thaim fand no man, Excep 
wemen.’ A little later began its use as a conj., 
introducing not a subst. but a clause, and being 
equivalent to ‘unless.’ In AV and RV it is used 
both as prep. and as conj., most frequently as con}. 
Once the conj. is strengthened by ‘that,’ Mk 13” 
‘except that the Lord had shortened those days’ 
(RV omits ‘that’). Cf. Jn 3°, Tind. ‘except that 
a man be boren of water and of the sprete.’ 


The only use of ‘except’ that is now commended is as a 
preposition. Hodgson (rrors in the Use of denglish2, 117f.) 
quotes two examples from good modern writers of its use as a 
conj., hut says that ‘unless would he generally held preferable’ ; 
Keble, Memoir2, i. 81, ‘Do not trouble yourself ahout writing to 
me, except you are quite in the humour for it’; Miss Mitford, 
Letters and Life, i. 150, ‘It has no literary pretensions, cxcept 
the total absence of all pretension may pass for one in these 
days of ahundant conceit.’ The Revisers have heen somewhat 
Sharply taken to task for using ‘except’ as a conj. [see esp. 
Moon, The Revisers’ English (1882), 94-97, and Heclesiastical 
English (1886), 205-207]. In this, however, they are at one with 
previous versions and with the history of the word. In the 
Canonical Scriptures of AV except occurs 73 times, and 67 times 
it isa conjunction. The Revisers have made few changes. In 
Gn 4726 they prefer ‘only,’ and in Nu 1613 ‘but’; twice (2 S 39, 
1 Co 147) they turn ‘ except’ into ‘if... not,’ twice (1 Co 146.9) 
into ‘unless,’ and once (2 Co 135) into ‘unless indeed.’ It is 
only in connexion with Jn 823 where they change ‘if... not,’ 
and 1 Co 152 where they change ‘unless,’ into ‘except,’ that they 
are open to criticism ; hut no doubt both came under the rule 
of ‘uniformity in rendering.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EXCHANGER.—See Monty. 
EXCOMMUNICATION is the name applied to 


the temporary or permanent exclusion, for errors 
of doctrine or morals, of a member of a Church 
from the privileges of its communion. The word 
is not used either in AV or RV, but the practice 
which it deseribes meets us in NT, both in the case 
of the Jewish synagogue and in that of the 
Christian Church. 

The practice in the Jewish synagogue is referred 
to in Lk 6” (Blessed are ye when men ‘shall 
separate you from their company,’ ἀφορίζω), Jn 953 
(the case of the blind man cast out of the syna- 
gogue, dmocuvdywyos), Jn 12” (the rulers who 
feared to confess Christ), Jn 16? (Christ’s prophecy 
concerning the disciples). It rests on the older 
practice, described in Ezr 105 (the case of those Isr. 
who at the Restoration refused to give up their 
idolatrous wives), which in turn is a modification 
of the still older Aérem (Ὁ) or ‘ ban,’ referred to 
in Ly 27% and elsewhere. The word érem 
means literally devoted, and is used in OT in 
the twofold sense of devoted to destruction (hence 
accursed) and devoted to God’s service (lence con- 
secrated). See CURSE, 
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The practice of excommunication as we find it 
among the Jews in the time of Christ is the out- 

rowth of the hérem in the first of these senses. 

n the early history of Israel the punishment of 

idolatry or other gross sins was physical death. 
Thus we find the prophets referring to the future 
triumph of Israel over their enemies as the whole- 
sale devotion of them to destruction by J” (so 
Is 3475, Mic 418, Jer 50), and Zech. looks for- 
ward to the happy time in the future when there 
shall be no more ‘ ban’ (14"), Temporary exclusion 
from the services of the sanctuary meets us only, 
in the case of ceremonial offences, as part of the 
general requirement of the ceremonial law. At 
the time of the Restoration we find a modification 
of the older practice in the interest of greater 
humanity. Those Isr. who had married foreign 
wives, and who refused at the command of Ezra, to 
give them up, instead of being put to death had 
their substance confiscated, and were separated 
from the congregation of Israel (Ezr 108). In the 
time of Christ, exclusion from the synagogue was 
the regular punishment for serious moral and 
religious offences, and is distinguished by the 
Rabbis as hérem proper, the formal ‘ ban,’ which 
could be inflicted by not fewer than ten persons, 
and which deprived him on whom it fell of all 
religious privileges, from the milder niddidi (3), 
which could be inflicted by a single person, and 
which merely cut off him who suffered it from 
conversation and contact for a period of thirty 
days. For a supposed third grade, the so-called 
shammatha (xn2y), there seems to be no good 
authority. 

The origin of Christian excommunication is often 
found in Christ’s words to Peter (Mt 161%), ‘I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ (Cf. 
Mt 188, Jn 2033) But, whatever the particular 
view taken of this much disputed passage, the 
reference seems to be rather to the spiritual power 
which the Church is to exercise through her 
preaching and witness-bearing than to any formal 
ecclesiastical procedure. ‘The passage Mt 18-1” 
comes nearer to the mark, and with its threefold 
admonition, first privately, then in the presence of 
two or three witnesses (cf. Tit 3), and finally 
before the Church, reminds us somewhat of the 
graded procedure of the Jewish synagogue. Hence 
many critics believe that it represents less a 
direct utterance of Jesus Himself than the practice 
in the Jewish-Christian circles for which the 
Gospel of Matthew was written. 

In the letters of St. Paul, besides general direc- 
tions to ‘admonish the disorderly’ (1 Th 5"; οἵ, 
1 Ti 5°), and to hold aloof from brothers who are 
fornicators, or covetous, or idolaters, or revilers, or 
drunkards, or extortioners (1 Co 54), or who 
refuse to obey the word of St. Paul by his letters 
(2 Th 3"; ef. Ro 167), we have in the Church of 
Corinth at least one case, and possibly two cases, 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The first is that of the 
incestuous person, referred to in 1 Co 5, whom St. 
Paul delivers unto Satan ‘for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Co 5°), The reference in v.4 
to the Corinthians as being gathered together, 
shows that whatever the exact nature of the 
punishment described as committing unto Satan, 
it had ecclesiastical significance. In v." the 
Corinthians are expressly charged to put away the 
wicked man from among themselves. If 2 Co 26-4 
refer, aS is most commonly supposed, to this same 
matter, it would follow that the exclusion from 
church fellowship was not permanent. ‘Sufficient 
to such a one is this punishment, which was 
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inflicted by the many; so that contrariwise ye 
should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest by 
any means such a one should be swallowed up by 
his overmuch sorrow’ (vv.* 7), If, however, as 
seems not unlikely, this passage refers to an entirely 
distinct case from that mentioned in 1 Co, we have 
a case of discipline administered by the Corinth- 
ians themselves without special instigation by St. 
Paul. Interesting and perplexing is the mention 
of Satan in 1 Co 5° (ef. 2 Co 2" ‘that no advan- 
tage may be gained over us by Satan’; 1 Ti 1” 
‘Hymeneus and Alexander, whom I delivered 
unto Satan that they might be taught not to 
blaspheme’). That St. Paul does not mean by the 
expression ‘delivery unto Satan’ a final cutting off 
from salvation, such as seems to be implied in the 
anathema of 1 Co 1633, Gal 18: 9, Ro 93, is clear from 
the reference in v.° to the salvation of the spirit. 
On the other hand, that some suffering besides 
the formal exclusion from church fellowship is 
intended, seems equally clear from the reference to 
the destruction of the flesh. Hence the conjecture 
of some physical punishment miraculously in- 
flicted upon the offender, possibly, as in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira, death itself. But the matter 
is too obseure to warrant a delinite conclusion. 

The Corinthian letters picture a loose organiza- 
tion, without formal officers, in which discipline is 
administered, now by the Corinthians, now by St. 
Paulhimself. There is no definite rule of procedure. 
The general principle is laid down in 1 Co 59, 
and special application is made acc. to the circum- 
stances of each case. In the Pastorals we have 
already a definite mode of procedure, with its 
public reproof, and its accusation before witnesses 
(1 Ti 5°). Not moral offences only, but a schis- 
matic spirit may be the occasion for exclusion from 
church fellowship (Tit 3!° ‘A man that is hereti- 
cal [factious] after a first and second admonition, 
refuse.’ Cf. 1 Ti 6°, and esp. 2 Jn v.'°, where 
false doctrine is made the ground for absolute 
breach of intercourse), That excommunication 
might be inflicted by a faction, as well as by the 
Church at large, is clear from the case of Diotrephes 
(3Jn%), These later instances show that excom- 
munication was not merely disciplinary, having as 
its end the penitence and subsequent restoration 
of the offender, but also protective, being designed 
to guard the infant Church from corruption. In 
no case, however, is it regarded as consigning the 
person cut off to eternal punishment, as later 
theories have sometimes held. ‘hat was the work 
of God alone, with which man had nothing to do. 
In general, this brief survey of the NT passages 
shows that we have to do only with the first 
beginnings, from which the later ecclesiastical 
procedure, with its elaborate process, was de- 
veloped. In this matter, as in so many others of 
interest, the development was a gradual one, a 
part of that slow process by which the flexibility 
of early Christian institutions was gradually trans- 
formed into the fixed rules of a powerful ecclesi- 
astical organization. 

Literatorg.—tThe art. in Smith, DB2, by F. Meyrick, un- 
changed ; and Ilerzog, PRE2 ‘Bann bei den Uebraern,’ by 
Ruetschi, where the older literature is given. For the practice 
among the Jews, see Nowack, Heb. Arehdol. ; and Benzinger, 
Heb. Archdol. On the case of the Corinthian offender, cf. 
Weiszicker, Das Apostolisehe Zeitalter?. A full discussion of 
NT passages in their connexion is still a desideratum, 

W. ADAMS Brown, 

EXECUTIONER.—Mk 65 AV, of the officer sent 
by Herod to behead John the Baptist, RV ‘a 
soldier of his guard.’ The Gr. word σπεκουλάτωρ is 
a, transliteration of Lat. speculator, and the specu- 
latores were originally scouts or spies (speculor, to 
watch), and then the police or bodyguard of the 
Roman emperors and military governors. (The 
word is fully discussed in Benson, Cyprian, 505 f.) 
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Belieading was a Ronan, not a Jewish punishnient. 
See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. J. HASTINGS. 


EXERCISE.—Asa verb: 1. The primary meaning 
is to occupy oneself with, engage in, Ps 131! 
‘Neither do I exercise myself in great matters’ 
(πϑφη νη, lit. ‘neither do I walk,’ as RVm) ; Sir 508 
‘Blessed is he that shall be exercised in these 
things’ (ἀναστραφήσεται) ; 2 Es 15°‘ those things in 
which they wickedly exercised themselves’ (que 
inique exercent, RV ‘which they wickedly 
practise’). Cf. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘in Latine we 
haue been exercised almost from our verie cradle.’ 
2. To put into practice, bring into use, as Knox 
(lVorks, ed. Laing, iv. 135), ‘Even such, deare 
brethren, is the blessed Evangelie of our Lord Jesus; 
for the more that it be entreted, the more comfort- 
able and puissant is it to such as do heare, reade, 
or exercise tlie same’; or as Dunbar (The Thrissill 
and the Rois, 16) uses exeree, the obsolete form 
of the verb, direct from exereere— 


‘Exerce justice with mercy and conscience.’ 


So Rev 1313 ‘he exerciseth all the power of the first 
beast’ (ποιεῖ) ; Jer 9% 1 am the Lorpb, which 
exercise lovingkinduess’ (hyy ‘doing’); To 12° 
‘Those that exercise alms and righteousness shall 
be filled with life’ (ποιοῦντες!) : Ezk 22°9 ‘The 
people of the land have used oppression, and 
exercised robbery’ (512 1912}; Wis 105 ‘It was 
requisite that upon them exercising tyranny should 
come penury’ (ἐκείνοις τυραννοῦσι, RV ‘in their 
tyraunous dealing’); and the passages in the Synop- 
tics, Mt 20%, Mk 10%, Lk 22%, where κατακυριεύω 
(Lk κυριεύω) and κατεξουσιάξζω (Lk étovordtw) are 
translated in AV ‘exercise dominion’ and ‘exer- 
cise authority’ in Mt, ‘e. lordship’ and ‘e. 
authority’ in Mk and Lk; RV gives ‘lord it’ for 
κατακ., and ‘e. authority’ for κατεξ. in Mt and Mk, 
‘have lordship’ and ‘have authority’ in Lk. 3. 
To practise for training or discipline, Ac 2416 ‘ And 
herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward 
man’ (ἀσκῶ) ; 1 Ti 4? ‘exercise thyself unto godli- 
ness’ (γυμνάζω ; so He 54121), 2 P 24); 1 Mac 6% 
‘elephants exereised in battle’ (εἰδότες πόλεμον, 
RV ‘trained for war’); 2 Mac 1512 ‘exercised 
from a child in all points of virtue’ (ἐκμεμελετ- 
nxéta). 4 All those meanings belong to the Lat. 
exercere, and the influence of the Vulg. is con- 
spicuous throughout. ‘There are even two examples 
of ‘exercise’ in the sense of ‘afflict,’ ‘torment,’ 
which also belongs to exercere; Ec 1138 ‘this sore 
travail hath Ged given to the sons of man to be 
exercised therewith,’ and 3". The Heb. is πῃ}, ‘to 
be bowed down.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy Warre (ed. 
1640, p. 155), ‘they had to do with Meladine King 
of Egypt, who lay besides them,.. . exercising 
the Christians with continual skirmishes.’ Milton 
has the same sense in Par. Lost, ii. 89— 


‘Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end’; 


and Par. feg. 1. 156— 


. . ‘But first I mean 
To exercise him in the wilderness.’ 


As ἃ subst.: 1. Wis 8185 ‘in the exercise of 
conference with her, prudence’ (ἐν συγγυμνασίᾳ 
ὁμιλίας, RV ‘assiduous communing,’ RVm ‘ practice 
of communion’); 1 Ti 4° ‘ bodily exercise profiteth 
little’ (σωματικὴ γυμνασία). 2. In 1 Mac 1™ and 
2 Mac 4° the complaint is made that a Greek 
‘place of exercise’ had been erected in Jerusalem. 

he Gr. is γυμνάσιον. See GAMES. In 2 Mac 4 
ἐν παλαίστρᾳ is similarly translated ‘in the place of 
exercise,’ RV ‘in the palestra.’ See PALASTRA, 


J. HASTINGS, 
EXILE.—See ISRAEL. 


EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN.— 


i. Route of the Exodus. 
ii. From Egypt to Sinai. 
iii, From Sinai to Kadesh. 
iv. From Kadesh to the Jordan. 

i. ROUTE OF THE Exopus.—The question of 
the route of the Exodus has had a good deal of 
light thrown upon it in recent times, from the 
standpoint both of archxology and of literature. 
On the one hand, the work of excavation of lost 
cities and monuments has gone far to negative 
certain hypotheses as to the Exodus, if not to 
render them impossible ; and, on the other hand, 
the decipherment of inscriptions and papyri be- 
longing to the time of the Exodus has furnished 
us with geographical and historical annotations of 
the highest value. It must not be supposed that 
the result is an unmixed confirmation of the 
biblical account. A recently-deciphered Egyptian 
inscription, for example, shows that the béné- 
Israel were already in Palestine at the time of the 
Exodus, so that the migration must have been 
partial and not national. But with this point we 
are not concerned in the present article, whose 
business is to indicate what was the route of the 
Exodus on the hypothesis that it actually took 
place. 

Even though we are not yet in a position to 
completely vindicate the historical character of 
the Exodus, we may do much to extract a correct 
geography from the accounts, and so to prepare 
the way for accurate history. The researclies, for 
instance, of Naville have practically settled the 
first stages in tlic line of march ; and in the same 
way a closer knowledge of the Sinaitic peninsula 
encourages the belief that there is more to be urged 
in favour of the traditional Sinai than can be brought 
forward against it. [See SINAI.] We acquire in 
this way what are almost fixed points in the route, 
without being troubled by ὦ priori considerations 
as to whether the whole of the story is historical 
or wliether any of it is miraculous. Indeed this 
last consideration might altogether be-omitted ; for 
as regards such a question as the actual passage of 
the sea, the configuration of the land at the head 
of the Gulf of Suez and across the Isthmus is such 
that the shallow waters of the sea and detached 
lakes furnish exactly the situation for such a 
transit as is poetically called a passage ‘in the 
heart of the Red Sea.’ Moreover, the action of 
wind upon shallow water has been constantly the 
cause of pllenomenal effects which are not far 
removed from the miraculous statements in Exodus. 
For example, the Itussians in 1738 entered the 
Crimea, which was strongly fortified against them 
by the Turks, at the Isthmus of Perekop, by a 
passage made for them by the wind througli the 
shallow waters of the Putrid Sea at the N.W. 
corner of the Sea of Azov. And Major-General 
Tulloch has recorded an instance even more to 
the point, when, as he himself observed, under a 
strong east wind the waters of Lake Menzaleh at 
the entrance to the Suez Canal receded for a 
distance of 7 miles (see Journal of Vietoria 
Institute, vol. xxviii. p. 267). Other instances of 
the same effect, wliich would be counted miraculous 
if they had been biblical, may be found in a paper 
by Naville (Jour. Viet. Instit. xxvi. p. 12). We 
may therefore lay on one side any question of 
direct miraculous agency: where the phenomena 
are so nearly natural to the country, we may be 
content to say that they are not necessarily unhis- 
torical, and that the question of miracle is merely 
one of interpretation. Nor need we be delayed in 
our inquiry by considerations as to whether the 
story has suffered from over-colouring; both the 
numbers of the persons involved and the length of 
their supposed stay in the desert may be deferred, 
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if thought fit, for future examination. The account 
is not to be judged from its weakest points. 

The best way to form an idea as to what such a 
migration would be like, is to compare it with an 
annual phenomenon of a similar character, viz. 
the Mecca pilgrimage from Cairo. The analogy 
is a good one, inasmuch as the account in the Bk 
of Exodus expressly suggests that the Israelites 
wished to go into the wilderness for the purpose of 
a haz (the Heb. word in Exodus 10° hag is, in fact, 
the same that is applied to the modern festival, 
and to the route taken by the pilgrims). What 
point was aimed at in the proposed three days’ 
journey into the wilderness must remain uncertain ; 
it has been suggested that it was Sarbut el- 
Khadeem, on the northern road to Mt. Sinai, 
where the remains of famous Egyptian temples 
are still to be seen. But, wherever it was, the 
Israelites conld do what the Mecca pilgrims are in 
the habit of doing ; noris there any ὦ priort reason 
why we should regard the account of the migration 
as antecedently improbable. 

We may go further, and say that whatever may 
be objected against the general facts of the Exodus, 
the list of stations (or mansiones) in the wilder- 
ness which is given in Nu has every appearance of 
being part of a conventional itinerary or pilgrim 
book, and is therefore susceptible of identification 
and verification, altogether apart from the history 
in which it is embedded. All that we have to do 
with such data is to make such literary and topo- 
graphical investigations as will determine whether 
the routes indicated are possible, and the stages of 
the journey feasible. 

One of the first things that will strike the 
careful reader of the account of the first stages 
of the Exodus is that there is a certain veri- 
similitude about the nomenclature. It is a 
mixture of Egyptian and Hebrew. Pithom 
and Pihabiroth are certainly Egyptian; Migdol 
and Baal-zephon as meric Hebrew; Succoth 
will be shown to be a mere Heb. perversion of an 
Egyp. name; and there is even a suspicion that 
alternative names in the two languages are found 
in the narrative, as when the desert into which the 
Israelites go out is called in one place the desert of 
Etham, and in another the desert of Shur. This 
is as it should be, if we bear in mind that we are 
on the frontier of Egypt, that the country next 
the frontier on both sides is in the hands of a 
Semitic people, and that the fortifications and 
great cities are in the care of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

The locality from which the Israelites emigrated 
is defined by the two store-cities, Rameses and 
Pithom, which they built for Pharaoh. From 
Rameses they started, and their first encampment 
is Succoth, which Naville has shown to be the 
equivalent of Pithom. The identification of the 
two cities is of the first importance. According to 
Brugseh (L’Eaxode et les monuments Egyptiens, 
Leipzig, 1875), we are to identify Rameses with 
Zoan {Tanis), and to place Pithom and the district 
of Succoth in the N.E, corner of the Delta, between 
Tanis and Pelusium, Ile then adopts a surprising 
suggestion (previously ventured by Schleiden), that 
the Israelites passed along the shore of the Medi- 
terranean on a neck of land between that sea and 
the ancient Serbonian lake; that the Egyptians 
followed them along the same course, but were 
overtaken by a rush of water from the Mediter- 
ranean and destroyed. On this hypothesis he 
identifies Etham with the fortification on the 
frontier of Egypt, Migdol with a Magdolon men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary as being 12 
miles from Pelusium, and Baal-zephon with Mt. | 
Casius; the supposed Red Sea (yam suph) turns | 
out to be the Serbonian lake, as is suggested by 


the name (yam suph=sea of weeds), Unfortu- 
ates this theory, which is stated with great 
confidence and simplicity by Brugsch, appears to be 
almost fatally vitiated by the fact that Pithom has 
been found somewhere else than on the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, where Brugsech had located it. 
It is to Naville that we owe this important dis- 
covery. lis excavation of the mounds known as 
Tell el-Mashkuta, in the Wady Tumilat, on the 
line of railway from Zagazig to Suez, and in close 
proximity to the modern Sweet-water Canal and 
to the line of the ancient Sweet-water Canal, has 
proved conclusively that this place is Pithom 
[‘abode of Tum?’], and that its secular name, or at 
all events the name of the adjacent district, is 
Thuket, which may be equated with the Heb. 
Succoth. It is curious that the French engineers 
had suspected this mound to be the site of Rameses, 
and had named the adjacent railway station 
accordingly. It seems probable that Mameses 
will be found in the excavation of the mound Tell 
el-Kebir; Tanis is clearly excluded by Naville’s 
discoveries. We are thus led to conclude in favour 
of an exodus along the line of the ancient canal, 
and the fugitives following this course would soon 
reach the frontier of Egypt and be stopped by the 
fortifications which ran along the Isthmus from 
north to south. This is the station Etham, which 
appears to coincide with the Egyptian xetem or 
fortification, and to be the same thing as is meant 
by the Heb. shur or wall, [The only difficulty in 
this identification lies in the fact that we should 
have expected a stronger guttural in the beginning 
of the Heb. word]. ‘The route is evidently one of 
the ain roads out of Egypt ; and we may compare 
it with a papyrus translated by Goodwin, which 
describes the pursuit of ranaway slaves who follow 
this very ‘and, and whose journey is described in 
very similar terms. 

Several difficulties now present themselves. One 
of them relates to the question as to whether the 
head of the Gulf of Suez was not at the time of the 
Exodus much farther north than at present, and 
whether the sea was not actually connected with 
the Bitter Lakes. In that case the transit may 
very well liave been made at the head of the Bitter 
Lakes. There is much to be said in favour of this 
hypothesis. 

Unfortunately, none of the places mentioned in 
connexion with this part of the Exodus have been 
identified. Pihahiroth, Migdol, and Baal-zephon 
have all to be located. It has been suggested that 
Baal-zephon [Typhon] is the mountain Ataka to 
the 8. of Suez, and that it is dedicated to the god 
of the north wind because Phoenician sailors used 
to pray for fair wind on their voyages down the 
Red Sea. Our own impression is that the case 
has not yet been made out for moving the head 
of the Red Sea so far north as the Bitter Lakes, 
and that it is more likely that the crossing took 
place not far north of the present Suez. _ [Its 
ancient Greek name Clysma appears to carry a 
tradition of the disaster]. The test for a true 
solution would appear to lie in a search for Baal- 
zephon, especially by examination of Mt. Casius on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, and of Jebel Ataka 
at the head of the Ked Sea. 

11. From Eeyrr To Sinai.—After crossing the 
frontier of Egypt the Israelites go three days in 
the wilderness and find no water. It has veen 
suggested that they went by the Aaj ronte right 
across the platean of the Tih to Akabah, and that 
this Akabah (or Elath, as it is called in OT) is the 
Elim of the itinerary, where they found wells of 
water and palm trees, and from which they pro- 
ceeded to a Mt. Sinai in Midian. We are not 
able to accept the theory of a Midianite Sinai. It 
seems nore probable that the route described is 
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that taken by travellers to the traditional Sinai, 
which is the same as was taken by St. Silvia of 
Aquitaine in the 4th century. The route goes 
along the wilderness between the plateau of the 
Tih and the E. shore of the Red Sea. Marah (see 
sep. art.) is not identified with any reasonable 
probability ; but Elim, which follows it, may very 
well be the Wady Ghurundel, where there are 
even at the present time wells and palms (see 
ELIM). From this point the road to Sinai bifur- 
cates; the northern road goes by the Egyptian 
mines and temples of Sarbut el-Khadeem, the 
southern winds by the Wady Tayibeh until it 
strikes the seashore : this is, then, the encampment 
by the sea (see sep. art.) of Nu 33; following the 
shore, the ancient Egyptian port and road are 
reached, and the route turns inland, passing the 
entrance to the Wady Maghara, where are the 
oldest Egyptian mines. This is probably the 
station Dophkah (see sep. art.) of Numbers, 
Dophkah being a misreading of Mafkah, the 
Egyp. name for the blue stone which they ob- 
tained from the mines in this region. The next 
station, Alush, is not known; it was probably not 
far beyond the Wady Mukattab or ‘ written 
valley’ through which the road now passes. The 
next stage is Rephidim, which is commonly iden- 
tified with Fetran, the oasis of the peninsula, the 
ancient Faran and Paran, and from this point the 
road winds through the long Wady es-Sheykh, 
until by a long detour (or, if preferred, by a short 
cut through a pass called Nukb el-Hawa, or ‘ Pass 
of the Wind’) the plain is reached at the foot of 
Mt. Sinai, where the Israelites are supposed to 
have assembled for the giving of the Law. The 
most striking identification on this route is the 
encampment on the seashore five days after having 
left it. But it is clear that, striking as this 15, 
the same thing is trne of the route of the Mecca 
pilgrims: so it can hardly be called a conclusive 
identification. It is a very weighty consideration 
that the name Sinai implies a place of sanctity 
{[Sin=the Babylonian moon-god]} from very early 
times; but no Babylonian signs or inscriptions 
have been found which would settle conclusively 
that the traditional Sinai is the same as the 
biblical one. The route described is an ancient 
trade route of Nabatean traders before the 
Christian era and in the early years of the 
Christian era, It is not a road worked out by 
biblical explorers, as has sometimes been sug- 
gested. See further art. SINAI. 

LirERATURE.—The student should consult, inter alia, Robin- 
son, Biblical Researches (1841, 3rd ed. 1867); Ebers, Durch Gosen 
zum Sinai (2nd ed. Leipzig, 1881); Lepsius, Tous from Thebes 
to the Peninsula of Sinai in 1845 (Eng. by Cottrell, London, 
1846); Naville, Store City of Pithom (Publications of Egypt, 
Pe outrage Fund); Brugsch, L’Hwode et les Monuments 

souptiens (Leipzig, 1875, Eng. tr. 1879); Gamurrini, Peregrinatio 
Sylvie (Rome, 1887). 

iii, From SrimNar ΤῸ Kapgsnu.— About this 
portion of the route little need be said. The 
account in Nu 104 states that the first march 
from Sinai was into the wilderness of Paran. 
This is described in ν. 38 as a three days’ journey : 
and the places mentioned as on the route are 
Taberah (Nu 11°), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth 
(113+ 85), whence they removed into the wilderness 
of Paran (1216), and from this place (13°) the spies 
were sent out. Taberah is not mentioned in the 
itinerary of Nu 33. In Dt 1* the whole route from 
Horeb to Kadesh-barnea is described as eleven 
days journey by the way of Mt. Seir. This 
indicates a route from Sinai by way of ‘Akabah to 
Kadesh, and accordingly travellers have sought to 
identify Kibroth-hattaavah and Hazeroth with 
points in the route between Sinai and ‘Akabah. 

urther particulars are given in the articles on 
those names; and for the names which follow 


Hazeroth in Nu 33, see iv. and the article on 
KADESH. 

iv. From KADESH TO THE JORDAN. — The 
accounts of this part of the route are found in 
Nu 20. 21, Dt 1. 2, and in the itinerary of Nu 33. 
Nu 20. 2] are composite in character, as will be 
seen from the following analysis (taken from 
Driver’s LOTS p. 66) :— 
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The first verse of Nu 20 deserves special notice. 
Its first clause (as far as the word ‘ month’) is due 
to P. According to that authority, the spies were 
sent out from the wilderness of Paran, and in that 
wilderness (Nu 14”) the children of Israel re- 
mained until the rebellious generation had been 
consumed. They then moved in the first month 
(apparently of the fortieth year, and for the first 
time) into the wilderness of Zin. The next clause, 
‘and the people abode in Kadesh,’ etc., is due to 
another source, which represcnts the stay in 
Kadesh as a prolonged one, and associates with 
that stay many events, but without assigning 
dates. ‘Two of these events are recorded in Nu 
207-21: the first, the judgment passed on Moses 
and Aaron at Meribah (vv.*"), presents difficulties 
which cannot here be fully discussed, but the 
following considerations make it probable that 
this incident occurred at an early period of the 
sojourn at Kadesh: (a) the account is in many 
points similar to that in Ex 1711, (6) lack of water 
would have been felt soon after the arrival at 
Kadesh, rather than at the close of their sojourn 
there; and the complaint, Nu 205, seems more 
appropriate in the mouths of those who remem- 
bered the fleshpots of Egypt, than of those who, 
having left Egypt in youth, had since passed fort 
years in the desert; (c) according to Dt 151 the 
exclusion of Moses from the promised land was 
decreed about the same time as the general sentence 
was pronounced against the generation which 
came up out of Egypt. Hence two alternatives: 
either the account Nu 207 which gives the reason 
for the exclusion must describe the same event as 
that referred to Dt 151 (z.e. an event which happened 
soon after the return of the spies, and therefore at 
an early period of the journeyings), or there are 
two varying traditions as to when and why Moses 
was not permitted to cross the Jordan. 

The second passage (Nu 20) records Edom’s 
refusal to allow a passage through his territory to 
the children of Israel, in consequence of which 
they journeyed ‘by the way to the Red Sea to 
compass the land of Edom’ (Nu 21‘). Comparing 
this with Dt 91, very similar language is there 
used to describe a compassing of Edom, which is 
assigned to an earlier stage of the journeyings. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this circuitous route 
was adopted because a more direct course towards 
the E. side of the Dead Sea was not open ; Edom’s 
conduct, as described in Nu 20, though not re- 
corded in Dt, was the cause of, and therefore prior 
to, the compassing mentioned in Dt. Hence both 
the events in Nu 20**!, though in their present 
connexion they appear as incidents of the fortietli 
year, may belong to an earlier period of the 
journeyinges. Two distinct geographical pictures 
of the period are presented,—the one, that of JE, 
figures Kadesh as the scene of the middle portion 
of the journey, and is to be traced in Dt 1. 2 (with 
which the brief summary in οὖσ 11'*! should be 
compared); the other, that of P, locates these 
events partly in Paran and partly in Zin. The 
combination of the two, with the introduction 
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of exact dates, has produced difficulties which are 
to be explained, not by the assumption of two 
places bearing the name of Kadesh, nor by the 
assumption of a second visit to Kadesh (which is 
nowhere indicated, and seems excluded by Dt 244), 
but by the resolution of the narrative into its 
original components. 

In the list of stations (Nu 33) Kadesh does not 
occur until v.*°, where it is identified with Zin, im- 
mediately precedes Mt. Hor, and is only eight 
stations removed from the final settlement in the 
plains of Jordan. This itinerary makes the identi- 
fication of Zin with Kadesh, which is implied in 
Nu 20, and refers to Kadesh for the first and only 
time towards the close of the journeyings. It 
might be expected that Paran would be found in 
an earlier part of the chapter, but it is not; the 
stations from Egypt, as far as Hazeroth, corre- 
spond closely with those mentioned in the narra- 
tive portions of Ex and Nu, but after Hazeroth 
[instead of either Paran or Kadesh] twelve stations 
are given (Rithmah...Hashmonah, vv.1**), the 
names of which occur only in these verses, and no 
event happening in connexion with these places is 
anywhere recorded. It has been suggested that 
Rithmah, or some other of these names, is a desig- 
nation of Kadesh, but nothing in the nature of an 
argument has been advanced in favour of such a 
hypothesis. 

The wilderness of Paran (Nu 13°) is a vague in- 
dication of locality for the events described in 
Nu 13. 14, and it may be that more than one of 
these twelve stations were within that area, but 
there is no indication that such is the case. The 
list of Nu 33 has been incorporated with the narra- 
tive without specifying the place where the im- 

ortant events recorded in Nu 13. 14 and Dt 1 

appened. In this respect the list is independent 
of the narrative, and any attempt to establish a 
connexion between the two must be conjectural. 

The eight stations following Hashmonah (Mose- 
roth-Mt. Hor) must next be considered. With the 
first four may be compared the fragment of an 
itinerary preserved in Dt 1067, They are as 


follows :— 
Nu 3330-33, Dt 106-7, 
Moseroth. Beeroth Bene-jaakan 
Bene-jaakan, Moserah. 
Hor-haggidgad. Gudgodah. 
Jotbathah. Jotbathah. 


There can be little doubt that the same four 
places are referred to in both passages, and it seems 
also reasonable to suppose that the same part of 
the journeyings is described in both. The inversion 
of order, Moseroth preceding Bene-jaakan in the 
one, and following in the other, may be attributed 
to an error of transcription, or explained by sup- 
posing that some of the wells of the Bene-jaakan 
were visited both before and after the encamp- 
ment at Moseroth. Moserah is noted (Dt 10) as 
the place where Aaron died and was buried, and 
must therefore be close to Mt. Hor, probably 
the place of encampment at its base. Further, as 
Abronah and Ezion-gcber follow these four places 
in Nu, and the position of Ezion-geber at the head 
of the Gulf of ‘Akabah is known, it follows that 
these stations describe the journey from Mt. Hor 
down the Arabah to the Red Sea. Pursuing the 
journey from this point, as deseribed Dt 28, the 
children of Israel passed ‘from the way of the 
Arabah from Elath and from Ezion-geber.’ This 
is generally explained by supposing that they 
τ᾿ πὶ the cireuit of Edom by compassing it on 
its E. side. From the 5. end of the Arabah a 
valley called Wady Ithem leads upwards in a N.E. 
direction to the high table-land which lies to the 
HE. of Edom and Moab, across which runs the Haj 
route from Damascus to Mecca. Along or near 


this route the children of Israel, after leaving the 
Arabali by Wady Ithem, passed in a N. direction 
until they reached Iye-abarim in the wilderness 
which is before Moab towards the sunrising (Nu 21), 
the next definite geographical indication afforded 
in the narrative. 

But against accepting this view of the journey, 
it may be argued as follows: The two stations in 
Nu 334! which follow Ezion-geber are the wilder- 
ness of Zin (IKadesh) and Mt. Hor. These verses 
imply that, after reaching the Gulf of ‘Akabah, 
instead of bearing eastward as above described tlie 
children of Israel retraced their steps along the 
Arabah to visit Mt. Hor, on the oceasion of Aaron’s 
death and burial. Moseroth is separated by six 
stations from Mt. Hor, and, if the identity of 
Dt 10*7 with Nu 33%-* be maintained, there are 
two statements concerning the time and place of 
Aaron’s death which cannot be reconciled. In 
order to harmonize the accounts, many com- 
mentators consider that the stations in Dt 10%7 
have nothing to do with the same names in 
Nu 33-4, but must be supplied as part of the 
journey from Mt. Hor to Zalmonah (Nu 33"), The 
omission of these stations in Nu 33 is explained by 
supposing that names which have been previously 
mentioned are not repeated in this list. Besides 
the double visit to Kadesh, two visits to Mt. Hor 
(for Moserah or Moserotl must be considered as 
equivalent to Mt. Hor) and two journeys down 
the Arabah to Ezion-geber must be assumed, before 
the narrative of Dt 2°* can be combined with 
Nu 33 from Zalmonah onwards, as representing 
the fina] departure from the Arabah on the way 
to the E. of Moab. This reiterated duplication of 
events, inferred from combining the accounts, but 
nowhere indicated in the narrative, raises more 
than a suspicion that this harmonistic interpreta- 
tion, though possible, does not represent the actual 
progress of the journey. The main difficulty arises 
from the position of Zin and Mt. Hor following 
Ezion-geber in Nu 33°41, Ewald proposes (ist. 
of Isr. 11. 201, Eng. tr.) to remove vvy.*>-44 from 
where they now stand, and insert them after Hashi- 
monah in ver.*%, The order of the stations would 
then be Hashmonah, Zin, Mt. Hor, Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan, Hor-haggidgad, Jotbathah, Ebronah, 
Ezion-geber, Zalmonah, ete. The necessity for 
assuming the unproved duplication of events is 
removed, and the direction of the journey would 
be as traced above. The obvious criticism of 
Ewald’s hypothesis is, that if the arrangement he 
proposes were the original one, it is ditheult to 
understand why a change which introduces such 
difficulties should have been made. May a slight 
variation of his hypothesis be suggested? The 
verses which he would transpose ditler in character 
from the rest of the chapter; instead of giving 
only names, they relate events and furnish details. 
May they be regarded as a later addition? If so, 
they may be either omitted or transferred, and 
the same result attained. One other alternative 
remains: the insertion of Zin and Mt. Hor after 
Ezion-geber indicates a movement up the Arabah 
northwards. This northern direction may have 
been continued to the Dead Sea, where a turn 
eastwards would bring the children of Israel to the 
EK. side of Moab. The compassing of Edom would 
then be on its W. and N. border. In favour of this 
it may be suggested that an Israelite might 
understand the border of Edom to mean the border 
towards his own land. So long as the sites of 
Zalmonah and the stations following remain un- 
certain, this interpretation of the existing text of 
Nu 33%": cannot be rejected as impossible, though 
it would represent a tradition different from that 
followed in Nu 215 and (probably) Dt 2°. 

The concluding section from the E, of Moab 
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onwards is comparatively free from ambiguity, 
though definite identification of places is wanting 
here as in the preceding stages. The children of 
Israel cross the brooks Zered and Arnon (Nu21: 1%), 
The latter is by general consent identified with 
the Wady Mojib, a stream which is fed by many 
tributaries, and falls into the Dead Sea about the 
middle of its E. side. The deep valley, about three 
miles broad, through which it passes, is a marked 
feature of the district, and forms a natural bound- 


ary line. It was the southern limit of the terri- 
tory assigned to Israel on the E. of Jordan. ‘The 
osition of the brook Zered is uncertain. The 


Vady el-Ahsa, which runs into the Dead Sea at its 
S. extremity, 1s too far south to be identified with 
it, for [ye-abarim to the E. of Moab is reached 
before crossing it (Nu 217). The Wady Feranjy, 
the upper portion of the stream passing by Kerak 
and reaching the Dead Sea at the promontory 
called El-Lisan, or the main affluent of Wady Mojib 
(that coming from the S.E.), may with greater pro- 
bability be considered as the ancient Zered. ‘The 
nomenclature of the tributaries of Wady Mojib is 
somewhat unsettled, but Bliss, when exploring the 
country of Moab in March 1895 (see his memoir in 
PEFSt, 1895) took special pains to ascertain the 
names assigned to them. He follows Tristram in 
giving the name of Wady Saideh to the E. affluent 
of the Wady Mojib and not to the 8.E. branch, 
which is generally so called in maps and com- 
mentaries. The description in Buhl (Geog. εἶ. Alien 
Paléstina, Ὁ. 51)is agam different. Until arriving 
at the Arnon, the Israelites probably crossed the 
upper courses of the rivers and kept away from 
Moab towards the E. They would thus obey the 
injunction not to meddle with Moab, and find the 
rivers shallower, and more easy of passage. The 
deep and rugged sides of these streams for some 
distance from their outlets into the Dead Sea cause 
considerable difficulty to the modern traveller, 
and would have been impracticable for the hosts of 
Israel. But after crossing the Arnon it was 
necessary to turn W. and afterwards in a N.W. 
direction m order to reach Dibon-Gad and the 
mountains of Abarim—the high ridge to the E. of 
the N. extremity of the Dead Sea from which they 
descended into the plains of Jordan, opposite 
Jericho, The names given in Nu 21°” are differ- 
ent from those in the itinerary of Nu 33, but the 
last-named place, ‘the top of Piseah that looketh 
toward Jeshimon’ (‘the desert’ RV), indicates a 
spot on the Abarim range whence W. Palestine 
and the Jordan valley were visible. The last 
stage, Nu 22!, is given with additional detail in 
Nu 9918. 49 

LITERATURE.—Commentaries on the Books of Nu and Dt, 
especially those of Dillmann in the Kurzgef. Exeg. Handb. 
Ζ. Alten Testament and Driver on Dt in the Internat. Crit. 
Comm., may be consulted for further information. Trumbull’s 
Kadesh-Barnea discusses the whole route from Egypt to Canaan, 
and contains a full list of ancient and modern works dealing with 


the subject. See also Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, and Kohler, 
Biblische Geschichte 4.1.8. 


J. RENDEL HARRIS AND A. T. CHAPMAN. 

EXODUS (niov ab, or simply niny ; "BEodos : see 
HEXATEUCH) is the 2nd Book in the Heb. Canon. 
It is also the 2nd division of the great composite 
work which contains in one complex whole all 
that has been preserved of old Heb. writings about 
the origins of the Isr. people. So much is here 
assumed, and, further, that it is generally possible, 
if not to distribute the material among four dis- 
tinct documents, at least to assign it to one or 
other of four differing schools of writing, Jahwistie, 
Elohistic, Deuteronomic, and Priestly (referred to 
as J, E, D, P),* whose relative age is shown by 

* Js (=J-supplements), Es etc., denote later elements, while 


Ps is often used for the original groundwork of the Priestly 
Document before enlarged by the numerous additions marked 


the order of the names, the periods of the first two 
overlapping. For the proof of this, and for general 
matters of introduction, see HEXATEUCH. 

Our aim here is to exhibit the results of such an 
analysis in detail, with a condensed account of the 
chief grounds on which it rests. For information 
about persons, places, things, events, institutions, 
laws, the student is referred to the separate 
articles. 

The book covers the period from the death of 
Joseph to the erection of the Tabernacle, and is 
mainly historical, but contains important legisla- 
tive sections. It falls readily into three parts—I. 
Israel in Egypt; I]. From Egypt to Sinai; IIT. At 
Sinai. The method of treatment here adopted needs 
littleexplanation. In the Summary small reference 
letters show what documents contain the material 
next following: the sign |i preceding means that 
the parallel is to be found in another chapter or 
section. Tle numbers refer to the chapters. 

Thus, by following J, E, and P through in turn, 
the main contents of the documents can be sever- 
ally traced, and the amount of coincidence noted. 


I. ISRAEL IN EGypt: 1-13". 
A, Summary. 


1 JEPIncrease, and JElPoppression of Israel. 
2 EBirth and adoption of oses; his violence, 
flicht, and JlEmarriage. 3-4 JETheophany and 
JEIPCommission of Mos. and Aar. 7£Mos. returns, 
and ‘Yconvinces the people by signs. 5 %#Free- 
dom claimed, bondage increased. 6-77 PlYECom- 
mission of Mos. and Aar. 7°-12 Eleven “"ἘΡ wonders 
—7*8 PRod becomes serpent, magicians copy ; 
714-25 JEPNile smitten, Pmagicians copy; 8:11 
JPfrogs, Pmagicians copy; 8619. Plice, magicians 
fail; 820-82 Jflies; 91 Jmurrain; 9812 
magicians suffer; 985 JEhail; 101-292 JElocusts; 
102-29 Edarkness; Jbanishment of Moses, who 
11 4£prophesies death of firstborn and release of 
Isr. 12-1316 JPRules for Passover and Feast of 
Unleav. Bread ; ‘death of firstborn, and J#?exoduy 
of Isr.; J¥law of firstlings. 


B. Anatysis. 


* marks editorial revision; ° shows supplements from docu- 
ments of the same school ; ’ editoria] insertions and expansions ; 
“harmonizing and other relatively later additions by Rie, R4, 
and Re; { Jenclose vv. forming a displaced passage; ... show 
that something has dropped out; and if with [...] that the 
material is found elsewhere ; a, Ὁ, etc., mark vy. subdivided. 


J 6 &12 20b ...11-985 {2-4a 5 7-9a 
E] 15-200 ait. Drio., Gir 40 6. 
P 1-5 7 151. 23b-25 

J 16-18 197.” , 1-12 13-16°]e@ 19-20a 24.26 @[.., ]29-31r 
EQGov-15 tit. Mabi7,  20b 21-287 92΄.- ὁ 
P 

J eyo) 5-23 14 ...16.-.178 tosmité... 
E fplab?24 yt ee bce BOT Ὁ 
P “3"5 6-8’ 9-12 18-30 1-13 

J «18 «i 2la 24f. ~ 1-4 8-15 20-32 1-7 13 
ἘΠ 2b 28 on oe ἢ ae 
P 19-208 21b-22 5-7 16-19 8-12 

J 14-16’ 17£. 19-21” 2890) 24h 2hb-34 la 1b-3a/ 
1! να 22-230 24a 25a Shab” | () ὅΦὅὃ5 
P 


ee ee ee ee er rr | 


3b-11 180 14b-15a...15c-19 24-26 28%, 4-8 Of. 
10 192-13 14a 15b 20-23 l 


ao Bc ho 


Ps: Ph siands for the Holiness legislation of Lv 17-26 with 
sindred passages. R stands for one of the redactors, who (1) 
edited J and E into a single whole JE, in this case cited as Rie; 
or (2) combined JE with D, cited as R4; or (3) supplemented 
Pé and combined P with JED, and so are called Rp. In Exodus, 
of course, D is not found, and only here and there traces of μὰ, 
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Note that no passage has been analyzed unless there is 
reasonable probability, usually indeed practical certainty, that 
it is composite ; but obviously some of the details of divisions of 
verses must be rather possible than always definitely probable. 
The analysis has, however, been carried as far as possible, as 
being more helpful thus to the student. If any one will take the 
trouble to mark, (say) with blue, black, and red inks, the 
analysis on a copy of the RV or the Heb. text, and to underline 
the phrases, etc., referred to under iii. and iv., and then read 
through all the passages assigned to each document consecu- 
tively, he will gain the best, possible notion of the reality of the 
analysis, and the distinct character of the documents, 

Displaced passage.—The J portions of 3 and 41-12 prob. stood 
originally before 429, Yahweh has already told Moses in Midian 
(419) to go back to Egypt, and the theophany accordingly seems 
to belong to Goshen, or (better) to the journey thither. 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


Each set is marked with the same letter under 
J, E, and P, respeetively to facilitate comparison. 
+ after refs. means that all the instanees in the 
OT are given; * that all in the Hexateneh are 
mentioned ; italics denote biblieal quotations ; and 
capitals are used sometimes for emphatie words. 

J—(a) The people live in Goshen 8" 9% Gn 451 
ete. (only in J); (0) aseparate district, so that they 
and their cattle eould be differentiated from the 
Egyptians 8* * 11 822 94-6 923; only brought in gangs 
into Egypt for foreed labour 5°"; away from the 
Nile, so that its pollution seems to cause no incon- 
venience 7*1-24; (0) so numerous as to alarm the 
king 1515, 600,000 1277 Nu 117 ef. Nu 10%; (d) 
cattle owners Gn 465-34 4738 having floeks and 
herds 10° 4 129-38 343 Nn 1122 Gn 1216 135 2485 307 
33% 45! 46° 471 508; (6) Mos. demands 3 days’ 
journey 315 5° 8517 cf. Gn 30% Nu 105, Nu 338 ΠΡ 
that they might saerijiee to Yahweh or (our) God 
818 58, 8, 17 5.8. 25. 574. Or serve Him 719 81. 20 gl. 13 10,8. ete. 
1231; (f) the wonders or plagues before Pharaoh 
are 7, and are natural ealamities, as disease of fish 
in Nile 744%, when Yahweh smites the river 711% « 
natural eauses being sometimes specified, as the 
wind in the ease of the loeusts 1013.19 ef. 1421>. 
Moses speaks freely on each oceasion to Pharaoh, 
and the wonders follow the mere announeement ; 
the hail is on every herb of the field 97> ef. 92? and 
10'6, and loeusts eat the remaining erops and the 
fruit ; (g) the flight is hurried, at instigation of the 
Egypt. 1231 39; (h) Moses’ father-in-law is the priest 
ΝΣ Midian 818 415 (31 18! Rit) ef. Gn 41“, unnamed 
here (for Reuel 218 is prob. Ri), ealled Hobab Nu 
10” Jo 44 115; and Moses has one son 272 474; (i) 
sprinkling of blood is the main thing in the Pass- 
over, eating not mentioned 127-3 J*; (j) the name 
of God is Yahweh (=Jehovah), or the God of .. .; 
(k) (1) (see below). 

E—(a) The people live in the land of Egypt, with 
no hint of scparate district being assigned them ; 
(b) rather they seem to be herded in the royal eity 
among the houses 1185. 9 no immunity from plagucs 
mentioned (6.0. hail 9") exeept for the darkness; 
ean beg of neighbours jewels, etc. 3 11%; near 
the Nile 172 21: 1Ὲὸ. (0) only numerous enough to 
annoy the king, their women needing only 2 mid- 
wives 14, requiring only 600 chariots for pursuit 
147, (d) royal pensioners Gn 408: 35. never men- 
tioned as owning cattle; (e) Mos. demands mercly 
that Isr. be let go 3126 51a (51> Rie to harmonize 
with J) 955 10”, ulterior end being to get to Can. 
137-9 cf, Gn 484, and incidentally to serve God 
on this mountain, 1.e. Horeb, more than 3 days’ 

ourney 3"; (f) the wonders or plagues are 5, and 
ave the miraculous element heightened, 6.0. Moses 
smites all the waters in the river, and they turn to 


blood 711». 20 ; Moses only once speaks to Pharaoh 
514, and the wonders follow his mere gesture; the 
hail is on man and beast 97-8, while loeusts 
devour every herb of the land 10>; (g) departure 
deliberate, the people gathering supplies before- 
hand 11+; time to take up Joseph’s bones 13); 
(h) Moses’ father-in-law is Jethro 81 4% 18, and 
he has two sons 18°", his wife being a Cushite Nu 
121. (j) the name of God is God (Elohim) always 
up to 815 and often afterwards, especially in phrases, 
6.0. mount af God 3} 451 185 2115. rod of God 430 
1791; angel of God 14 Gn 2117 9812 31" 32)” ef, 
Ex 2379 32% Nu 2016. statutes of God 1815, 

P—(a) The people live in Egypt 15; (Ὁ) not in 
separate distriet, for the land was filled with them 
17; no immunity mentioned ; (f) the direct Divine 
ageney in the wonders is emphasized; Aaron is 
always with Moses, and speaks, etc. 711 ete. (while 
in J the insertion of Aaron 4!* seems due to J°, 
for where Aaron ora, plur. is found, as 8° 1% 25. 28 927 
1016, the sing. is found elose by 8% 12>. 29 933 1 Q17. 18, 
Moses being sole speaker 776 879 901-12 101), (i' 
in the Passover the eating is the main thing, 
the sprinkling is not ordered to be repeated 
121-18. 43-50; (j) the name of the Deity is always 
God up to 6%, and always Yahweh (=Jehovah) 
afterwards, 

(k) Moses’ rod is the object of Divine power in J, 
being turned into a serpent (nahash) before the 
people 42:5; Moses’ rod, given him by God 47 and 
ealled the rod of God 4° 17°, is regularly the 
instrument of Divine power in E 115. 110. 20b 928 
1033 1416 175%; Aaron’s rod is in P the object of 
Divine power, being turned into a serpent (tannin) 
before Pharaoh 7%, and also its instrmment 7 
85. 1δ΄, ef, Nu 17. For deseribmg Pharaoh’s obsti- 
naey, we have (1) some form of heevy in 7! 818' 53 
91. 34 J; (2) some form of strong 7% 9” 1050. 21 EK, and 
733-22 819. 015 P, who moulds his almost unvarying 
phrase on 8 J, but borrows strong from E. 


D. Other Clues to the Analysis. 


J—That gencration 16 (in P always plur.); mighty 17. 9.20b 
Gn 2616 Nu 226 ete. ; come, or go to 110 Gn 1138-7 ggl6*; falleth 
out 119 Gn 423-38 491; enemies (haters) 11° Gn 2460: taskmasters 
111} ef, 37 56.10.13 Ἐς. @fflict 111 ef. 37 431; who made thee a 
prince? 214 cf. Nu 1613; sought to slay 215 424 918b. cf, Gn 2720; 
Angel of Jchovah 32 Nu 22° ete. ct. Ex 1419 etc. E (see 
Cj. above); cry 37-9 Gn 410. J am come down 88. 1911. 18-20 
Gn 11%7 1821 ct. Ix 389 Τὸ, ef. Nu 1117.25 125 Es*: land 
flowing with milk and honey 38-17 135 333 Nu 13827 148 1019. 
Jos δῦ, never in E; Jehovah the God of the Hebrews 318 
63 718 91.138 103+; 3 signs to convince the people 41-12.30; 
lodging 423 Gn 4227 4327 Jos 43.8* 5 intreat 881. 28-30 923 1017, 
Gn 2521*; to-morrow, 810. 23.29 95f.18 104; such as hath not 
been, 918.24 1014 116* cf, 108; there remained not, , . 827 
1019.26 1428 Gn 4718 Jos 8175. mixed multitude 1233 Nu 114; 
the passover 1221-27 3429; wnicavened bread and /firstlings 
133-16, apparently quoted in 3318b-202 Js before deuteronomic ex- 
pansion took place. 

E—fear (towards God) 117.21 1821 2020 Gn 2011 2912 4918 Dt 
2518E Jos 2414 (never in J); by the river’s brink 23 715; hand- 
maid 25 (=bondwoman RVm 217 etc.), never in J; 219 cf. Gn 
918: Horeb 32 176 836, never inJ;... here am J] 34 Gn 221.7. 
11, 971.18 3111 3713 462f.; herb of the land 1012.15*; the man 
Moses 113 Nu 123; by @ strong hand, of Pharaoh 614), of Edom 
Nu 2020, ct. 319 139 Rd, and Dt, of God; one (to) another, lit. 
a man (to) his brother 1033 1615 Gn 3719 4221-28 Nu 1414 cf. 
Gn 2631 ct. Gn 113 Heb. J, Ex 2529 879 Ley 2614 P*, 

P—See list of peculiar expressions in Driver’s Zntrod., Hol- 
zingers Hind. in ἃ. Hex., or more fully stillin the forthcoming 
Oxford Analytical ed. of the Hexateuch. 


II. From Ecypt To SINAI: 13!"-18, 
A, Summary. 


13172 JEPehoice of route, %guided by the 
Pillar. 14 J8Perossing of Red Sea and fate of pur- 
suers. 15%ESong of Moses; 4Marah, *(? Massah. 
=proving), and /Elim. 16 ®?ldGift of manna and 
PWquails, P*provision for Sabbath and memorial 
pot of manna. 17 J@water given in drought, Yat 
Massah, Fat Meribah; #victory over Amalek. 18 
El yvisit of Moses’ father-in-law, "appointment of 

| Judges. 


EXODUS 


EXODUS 


B. Analysis. 


a. , 68 
wit 9a 


10a afraid 11-14 

100 [...]α ...15} 
8 obe ο 1δ8, 
J 19b 0» ΟἿ» 24 25b 
E | di-ta [19a 20a to darkness] 25a 
Zlac 22 987. 


a I τ τς χ(-.- τ-π- τον τ τ το 
J 7b ῃ. ee 29-953, 97 
E 14 99" l 22-18 20f 280. 26” 

Pe κοῖς τῶ 995... [2218 20: 260 267 


BG) ὁΦὋὁἘὃοοςοὌἜ:.ἙΨὁἮ.ς 15a Ο 198 16a, 19]»91 
P 1-3 5’ 8° 9-12 Gf, ...18ἴ. 15b 16b 1171." 


J 3 ...2b 
| ee _— ,. 1. 1,36 bo. me 4:6 


: ΤῚ ΤΑ to farael [8.16 7Τῶαν 
Ρ 


[247 7 9-lirjd 
δ. 8 179-97]. 


Displaced passages.—b is out of place here, and fits a Jater 
place in the narrative, as is shown by position assigned to 
Joshua at 337-11, ¢ is also subsequent to the legislation at Horeb, 
rae PrSparetony to departure for Can., οἵ, 2%. ἃ perhaps led up 
to Nu 10%, 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


J—(a) Moses leads Isr. 15**, a vast host (see I Ce), 
but unarmed and helpless 141-4, with the Pillar 
of fire and cloud for guide 1321 141-24 Ny 144, 
(b) straight for the Red Sea, perhaps because the 
Isthmus was fortified: Pharaoh pursues for reasons 
viven 145; (0) Moses uses no gesture, but brave 
words 14" cf. 1 ΟἿ; Jehovah causes the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind **, and then to return 
to its wonted flow *», and the crossing is by night 
20. 24.27b the Pillar moving to the rear and giving 
light to Isr. +> (read, and it gave light by 
night), while obscuring the Egyptians’ path *; 
Jehovah fights for Isr. 4:25»; (4) Moses and Israel 
sing 16] ; (6) Isr. tempts or proves J” 17% 7° Nu 
14% cf. Dt 61° 9%; (ἢ see under P below; (g) the 
people prove J”, hence the name Massah or proving 
(see e above), and murmur against Mos. 1535 17° 
Nu 14? ef. Nu 205, for water 17% 2-7 which 
elsewhere in J is provided by natural causes, as 
15.228. 27 | 

E—(a) God leads the people 13” (ef. Jos 24°E) 
few but armed 18; (0) not by the Isthmus for fear 
of the Philistines ", but presumably by the next 
nearest route to Can. (ef. Jos 24°, and see I Ce); 
the Egypt. pursue Isr. (Jos 24), who ery out 14% 
(Jos 24’); (0) the red (Ck) is lifted up 148 cf. Is 10”; 
the sea is crossed by day, for the angel of God (E Cj) 
goes behind and interposes a barrier of darkness 
Wa, 202 (Jos 24’), and then obstructs advance 2% and 
overwhelms them (Jos 24’); (ἃ) Miriam and the 
women sing responsively 15% cf. 1 8 185, which 
suggests that we have here an independent account 
not following on 15], which is thus left for J ; (6) 
God proves Isr. 15% 164 202 Gn 22! cf. Jg 2% 
(Budde E) Dt 83:16 13* Jp 34 (?R4*; (ἢ the 
proving is by the test of their reception of each 
day’s portion (dabar) of bread from heaven 164, the 
thing (dabar) which Jehovah commanded being to 
gather only for daily use every man according to 
his eating, i.e. a variable amount (16-19-21) ef, Dt 
87-16. they knew not what it was, and hence the 
name ' οἵ, Dt 8? 16 and it lasted ¢ill they came 
to a land inhabited 355... (g) the people strive with 
Mos. about lack of water, hence the name Meribah 
or strife 1725 0. water comes by smiting the rock 
with Moses’ rod 5 cf. 7%” and see I Ck. 

P—(a) Moses and Aaron lead the whole congrega- 
tionl6* with a high hand 14°; (b) not by Isthmus 
because deliberately turned back 14? to give occa- 
sion for a wonder, and Pharaoh pursues because 
hardened 4817 ef, IC 1; (c) Moses’ hand was 
stretched forth 1-24-26 and the waters were 


divided miraculously, not by a wind, for they were 
as a wall on their right hand and on their left 31". 
#2, and so the catastrophe followed 36. 272, (ἢ 
the whole congregation murmurs for the fleshpots of 
Egypt 167 (ef. Nu 114 J); manna, a miraculous 
gift, is described 15.38.81 (cf. and ect. manna, a 
natural product, described Nu 11%-* J) ; the quails 
are mentioned almost casually 18, manna being 
the main point (ct. Nu 111% 15:38, 81.-8 4 J); a fixed 
amount of manna was to be gathered 1; manna 
is eaten ¢2ll they came unto the borders of the land 
of Can. ®»; the two commands about Sabbath 
observance *74 and the memorial pot of manna 
82. are not needed by the context of P, and may 
have been added after the union of J E P in order 
to supply clearer explanations of the proving of +. 


D. Other Clues. 


J—Divine help by natural means 142! 1522-20a οὐ I Ca; three 
days 1522 cf. 166: and they came to... 1623.27 Heb. : springs 
it, eyes) of water 1527 Gn 167eb 24 (7 times) 4922 Dt 87 8328 Nu 
339 RP*, 


E—Joseph's bones 1319 Gn 5025 Jos 2432; statute and ordin- 
ance 162b Jos 2425: they cried out unto Jehovah 1410b Jos 247: 
one to another 1645 see I D; pass on before the people 175 Jos 
35; Aaron and Hur 1710-12 2414; Moses’ father-in-law Jethro, 
wife, and two sons 18, see I C ἢ. 

P—JI will get me honour 144. 17f. Ly 108; and the Egyptians 
pursued 149. 235 1519 Rp of, 1422f. 280: date after... departing 
out of the land of Egypt 191 Nu 1! 91 3338 1 K 61}. 


Ill. At Srnar: 19-40. 
A. Summary. 


19 JEPThe encampment at %?Sinai =the mount 
of God; J£awful sights and sounds introduce a 
theophany; 20-23 God gives, 1. ElPthe Deca- 
logue, li. ΕἸ ΤΠ Book of the Covenant, iii. =!Pthe 
Book of Judgments; 24 Feovenant sacrifice and 
Jfeast before God, ©’ Moses ascends the mount, 
and Fremains 40 days; 25-31 PJ” gives full direc- 
tions for the tabernacle, its ornaments and 
furniture, its priests, their dress and consecra- 
tion; FFiJMoses receives the two tables; 32-34 
Fidolatrous and Jmutinous conduct of the people ; 
E Moses breaks the tables and destroys the golden 
calf; Ymassacre by Levites ; /Fintercession of Moses ; 
FlPusage of tent of meeting; JIEthe ten Words of 
the Covenant 'written by Moses JI£Fon two tables; 
35-40 Perection and furnishing of the tabernacle. 


L. Analysis. 


J 2b 
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justified by the hopelessness of less drastic methods 
and the comparative harmony and order which it 
introduces. There is, however, a growing con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the main conclusions 
on which the scheme rests. The sources are for 
clearness given again separately, in the order con- 
a ese suggested here. The presence of J* and 

"15 often felt, especially in 32-34, but cannot be 
clearly dalimitate, 

oJ —]92>- 20-22. 24 110-18. 26 ΟΔ41|.9-}1 941-ὅτ, 10-287, 
QO7-l4r, 25r-29 9.9]. 3 (Nu ] ] 0c: 117, 141.) Ex 3312-28 946-9 ᾿ς 

E= 1088. 97.-}115. 14-17. 19 201-21 196-8 2412-14. 18b 391-6 9118b 
80 16-34, 80-34 994.6 | (22-26 Qg10-B3r (with 29281) 943-8 
181-21. 337-1 and (after the E passages in Nu) 1781 
the war with Amalek, and 911-939 the Book of 
Judgments, whose original position is supposed 
to be now oceupied by Dt. 

Ph — 9912-46r 9} 12-i7r. 

Ps = 191-22. Ο011 Q4lsb-18a 959719 QgI-40. 42f. 901-30. 22-87 
9118, 

Pi 272 OS Θθ55.46 50.591}1 BQ1s>-16 35-40. 

Ra (or Rie δὶ 1 Q8e-6a- 23 225. 4b-6. 7b, $f. lib. 17b 9971b-22, 
24. 25b. 81 999. Ἴ10. 12b-18. 16}. 17. 19a. 23-252. 27. 810-88. 208, 18, 
25b 33°- 5 2410. da, 7b, 100-18, 15. 23. 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


J—(a) J” 1013}. 18, 20ab. 2180. 22ab. 24 ete., (b) came down 
(see I D) (c) in fire 19!8 (cf. Gn 19% Ex 37, and the 
pillar of fire ΤΙ Οὐ 8,6) (ἃ) upon Mount Sinai 19" 18-20. 
23’ 843. 4 (6) in the SIGHT of all the people, 191, (ἢ) the 
PRIESTS only being bidden to sanctify themselves 19”, 
(8) the people being kept at a distance throughout, 
1921. 24. 12f. O42b. 343° (ἢ) while these (so Heb.) 19%, 
i.e. Mos. and the priests which come near, were to 
come up, * 4 (read in 4 and the priests: but let not 
the people cf. j) 241, (i) at the BLAST of the RAMS- 
HORN 1918 Heb. (j) Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu with 
70 elders accordingly are called and go up, and (k) 
celebrate a covenant feast before the God of Isr. 
241 91. (this incident may have been incorporated 
by the author from another source, as it presents 
several peculiar features); (1) JZoses is then sum- 
moned ALONE to the top of the mount 8451. (m) 
with two tables of STONES (so Heb.) which he 
is to hew 34>; (ἢ) upon the tables he is 
to write 34 (ef. 1 where the change of one 
Heb. letter turns J will into thou shalt write) 
(0) the Len Words of the Covenant as soon as 
he receives them 34°, (p) remaining with J” 40 
days and 40 nights apparently for the purpose 
of engraving them. (q) The rebellion of the 
people (32%) being announced to him by J” (*%), 
Moses procures by intercession the repentance of 
Jehovah (4), (rv) and on descending quelis revolt 
by means of the sons of Levi (32°5-**). (6) On learn- 
ing he is to lead alone, Moses intercedes afresh, 
and procures a theophany, a revelation of mercy, 
and a promise of Js presence 33% (Nu 1110 111. Mt 
which interrupt their present context, fit well 
here, and, after the great block of P is removed, 
are seen to lic near at hand) 123-23 348, (¢) Moses 
IAD ALREADY made an ark of acacia wood, and puts 
the tables in the ark (J’s account, which Nu 10°3-%6 
and the many references to the ark in Jos prove 
to have existed, but which is now displaced in favour 
of P’s, is recovered from Dt 10!~), (ἃ) but no trace 
remains of his allusions to the tent of mecting. 

E—(a) God 193. 17. 19 OG). 19. 20. 21 916.13 908. 94}, 11 ἴῃ 
LEX 28 9415 3118> (ef. D) (b) comes 19° 209 (c) in 
a thick cloud 19% 15 2018-21 cf, 14% 339 Nn 117 
12° Dt 31" (d) to the mount of God 24 (cf. 
I C ὃ), (6) that the people may UEAR 19% 19 20} 29, 
(ἢ So Moses has to sanctify the PEOPLE 19! 141. 
(6) and they only stand afar off through fear 207 
(h) after Moses has brought them all near 19", 
(i) when there is the VOICE of a TRUMPET going on 
and increasing much 19 1 9918, (ἢ) (sce below vy, 
x). Without any individuals drawing nearer, God 


speaks the Decalogue to the people 20':, (k) (see 
below w, y), and the covenant is assented to by the 
people 19%>-8r ef, 24958 Dt 27% E Jos 2416 1 5 
114-12, (1) Moses is then summoned, and goes 
ap into the mount with Joshua his minister 24% 
ef. 3311 Nu 11%, (m) that God may give him the tables 
of STONE which He has written, and the law and the 
commandment that he may teach them 2433 (with 
a slight transposition rendered ing by an 
alteration presumably made when the Book of 
Judgments was thrust into the centre of the Book 
of the Covenant to make way for the Deuteronomic 
law given in the plains of Moab). (n) On the 
tables God has already written 24!2 3118 (0) 
apparently the Decalogue, see Dt 5. (p) Afoses 
remains in the mount 40 days and 40 nights for the 
purpose, it would seem, of receiving the law and the 
commandment, here supposed to refer to the 
material of the Book of Judgments 21-23%. (4) 
On descending he discovers with surprise the 
idolatry of the people, (r) and breaks the tables, 
and destroys the golden calf 32% 17-29, (5) Moses 
then intercedes for the people, is bidden to lead 
them himself, but has promise of God’s angel to go 
before him: there is a marked tone of severity 
in the words of J” 32%, (t) That E spoke 
of the ark here may be implied from his allusions 
in Jos passim, (ἃ) and that he described the making 
of a simpler form of the fent of meeting, place 
without the camp, and possibly adorned by aid of 
the abandoned ornaments, seems to follow from 
221-11 Nu 11 161. 220-90 124- Dt Q 14. with Ex 335 922 
115. (vy) J” gives the Book of the Covenant 20-76 
99°. 9310-8er ; (w) the covenant is assented to by 
the people, see k above; (x) certain young men 
245 cf. 32° and Joshua 33", ct. J under k, (y) 
offer a covenant sacrifice 24° cf. 20°4 32° Dt 27%, 

P—(a) J” (so throughout) (b) makes His glory 
(16719 998 40%4f Nu 142 161-4 20% ct. the less 
local and physical use of the term 3317? Nu 1451 
J, Dt 5**) to appear (6) like devouring FIRE (40% 
Lv 9% 10? Nu 9% 16%). . . oud of the midst of the 
CLOUD (16 415. lGab, 17. 18 4()?4- 35. 80. 87. 38 Lv 16" Nu 
g15#- 1] times 10* 34 164) (d) upon Mount Sinai (e) 
in the eyes of the children of Israel 24°>-1®%8, (f) no 
priests having yet been consecrated 29 Lv 8-10, 
(g) all except Moses being kept at a distance ; (I) 
Moses is natn, and goes up into the mount 2416-18a, 
(m) that he may receive the two tables of the 
TESTIMONY 91185 32153’, (mn) which had, writien on 
both their sides 32%, (0) no doubt the Decalogue, 
a brief account of the giving of which may have 
been displaced by RP in favour of the impressive nar- 
rative of JE, 20" being perhaps the only fragment 
reserved. (p) Moses remains in the mount (prob. 
or 40 days and nights) to receive the pattern of 
the sanctuary (25-30), (s) with a promise of J” 
to meet with the children of Israel (hence tent of 
meeting) and to dwell among the children of Israel 
(hence Tabernacle or Dwelling) 29°, (t) Moses 
SUBSEQUENTLY ORDERS to be made an ark of 
acacia wood, overlaid and ornamented with gold 
9510-22 371-9, and puts the testimony into the ark 
2518 4020; (u) he also prepares, erects, and furnishes 
a gorgeous Dwelling for J”, large and costly and 
needing a numerous body of pricsts and Levites 
to attend to it (35-40). 


D, Other Clues. 


J—God, when stress is on His nature, deity 2411 Gn 3228 
3310 ; stiff-necked 329 339.5 349, quoted Dt 9% 18; consume 3210.12 
398.5 Gn 4130 cf. Nu 1621.45 P etc. ; and I will make of thee a 
great nation 3210 Gn 122 Nu 1412 ct. Heb, Gn 2118 408 E and 
Gn 1720 P; face of the ground 3212 3316 Gn 26 43.14 61.7 74. 25 
88.13 cf, Nu 123 Es and Dt 61576 142*; ἐξ repented J” 3212.14 
Gn 66f ct. Ex 1317 Nu 2339: land flowing, etc. 1D; find grace 
(in the eyes of) 3313nb. 16f. 349 Gn 69. 185. 1919. 3027. 326. 338. 10.15 
3411 804 4725.29 504 Nu 1121-15 329 Dt 241*; pass by (of J” 
or His glory) 3319. 2220 346; proclaim .. . 3319 346 (thy) glory 
3318.22 cf, @ b under P; stress on mercy 3319 346% Nu 1419; 


| T make a covenant 3410.27 
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&—Prove, 2020, see II C a; lord of (wife, etc.), Heb. baal, RV 
married, owner, etc, 213-22. 28, 292b Baab. 36 298,11}, 146. 2414 Gn 203 
3719 Nu 2128 Jos 2411, in J only onee, in the poem Gn 4913; 
bondwoman 25 217. 20. 26f. 32 (Heb, word never used by J); 
stress on severity of God 237] 3233 Nu 2319 Jog 2419: Aaron 
and Hur 2414 1710.12; rings (¢.e, for ears) 322f Gn 354 Jg 82:8. 
(perh. E); sin 3221.30f Gn 209*; Horveb 338, seel D; pillar of 
cloud 337-11, gee Ο 6. 


IV. ΤῊΝ LAws ΙΝ Exopvs. 

The four earliest Heb. codes occur in this section, 
all in an expanded form. The principal additions 
have been shown above (end of itt 5); they either 
interrupt the context, or contrast with it in phrase- 
ology or material, or seem to be quotations inserted 
from elsewhere. Limits of space forbid any further 
attempt to justify their excision from the orig. 
sources, 

It is now generally agreed that E contained 
three out of the four codes. This confirms the 
view that this document, like others, represents 
the end of a long process, during which various 
elements were successively assimilated. Moreover, 
those who combined E with J (referred to as R#), 
who added D (R4), who finally incorporated the 
whole in P (ΠΡ), naturally in the ease of such im- 
agra material showed at its strongest the 

esire to preserve all they could. Is it unreason- 
able to conjecture that each fresh combination re- 
quired some dislocation of the existing material to 
suit the new adjustinent? In the text as we now 
have it, E’s three codes form together the basis of 
the Covenant. It has been suggested above that 
in E, in its final form as a separate document, the 
Decalogue was the basis of the Covenant, the Book 
of the Covenant led up to the Renewal of the 
Covenant, while the Book of Judgments belonged 
to Moses’ parting words in the plains of Moab. 
ΤΕ 119 used J’s version of the Covenant to serve for 
the account of the Renewal of the Cov. (341%), 
and, to preserve E’s Book of the Cov., put it back 
to form with the Deealogue the basis of the first 
Cov. ; and if R4, inserting D in the section about 
the plains of Moab, kept the Book of Judgments 
by imcorporating it with the Book of the Cov., then 
the very order which we now have would have 
been produced. That this actually took place is 
only conjecture; but it was worth while showing 
how the present state of the text might have 
arisen; and this solution has at least the merit 
that it only presupposes the action of causes which 
have been clearly traced at work elsewhere. 


The Codes compared. 


J—The Ten Words of the Covenant (III C l-p above).—(The 
list given is only the one thought best of several possible ones. 
Parallels in E are marked by the corresponding number. 
Iaws in 3 codes are in LARGE CAPITALS: laws given by 
both J and E in Sumani Caritas): (1) MONOLATRY COM- 
MANDED; ὦ) IMAGES FORBIDDEN 3; (3) Tue FEAST OF UN- 
LEAVENED BREAD, (4) THE SABBATH, (5) THE FEAST OF weeks 
Or FIRSTFRUITS, and (6) THE FEAST OF INOATHERINO, COMMANDED ; 
(7) BREAD WITH SACRIFICES TO BE UNLEAVENED; (8) TUE passover 
sacrifice TO BE ALL CONSUMED; (9) FIRSTFRUITS REQUIRED ; 
(10) SEETHINO OF A KID IN ITS DAM’S MILK FORBIDDEN, 


E—The Decalogue. (1) MONOLATRY COMMANDED; 
(2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; false swearing forbidden ; (4) THE 
SABBATH enjoined ; reverence to parents commanded ; murder, 
edultery, theft, false witness, and covetousness forbidden. 


E—The Book of the Covenant (III C v above). (1) MONO- 
LATRY (ὃ COMMANDED ; (2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN :;; altars 
to be built as ordered, (9) FIRSTFRUITS DEMANDED: also FIRSTLINGS 
(cf. 1311f. J); the Sabbatical year, and (4) THE SABBATH 
COMMANDED; also (3) THE FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD, 
(5) THE FEAST OF harvest or FIRSTFRUITS, and (6) THE FEAST OF 
INOATIERINO$ (7) BREAD WITH SACRIFICES TO BE LEAVENED 3 
(8) THE fat of God’s feast TO BE ALL CONSUMED: (10) SEETMINO A 
EID IN 1TS DAM’S MILK FORBIDDEN, 

[It will be observed that, while the Decalogue (which see) 
contains both religious and moral laws, the other two concern 
only religion and the cultus, and are very closely parallel to one 
enother]. 


E—The Book of Judgments (21-239). This code contains a 
comprehensive series of laws, civil and criminal, all penetrated 


by a high ethical and religious spirit. They seem drawn up, 
perhaps originally in sets of 5 or 10, for use by judges and magis- 
trates, but display no very definite order of arrangement. The 
appeal lies before God, i.e. (presumably) at the sanctuary, cf. 
1813-26, With this code should be carefully compared Dt 12-26, 
which is based on it, and Ly 17-26, the Holiness Legislation, 
which presents many parallels. 


The chapters in P relating to the Tabernacle 
(which see) remain to be considered. They are 
not without difficulty, for a close inspection dis- 
covers reasons for believing that they are not all 
from the same hand. The full proof of the 
analysis given above (end of ITT &) cannot be repro- 
duced here, but the nature of the principal line of 
argument ean be seen from the accompanying 
table, which gives the sections in the order of 
35-40 (Heb. text)=H?’, while on either side are 
given references to 25-31 (Heb. text)=H!, and 
30-40 (Gr. text)=G. The letters indicate by their 
alphabetical order the order of sections in the 
text referred to; and those sections in H! which 
are judged later than Pé are marked by an italic 
capital. A moment’s comparison of H! and H? 
shows large variations of order. But while the 
changes of order in A to K and M to U ean be 
readily accounted for by the mere fact that H? 
records the fulfilment and ΠῚ the ordering, the 
passages L, W, X, Z, A’, B’ seem so out of 
place where they are that 1t is necessary to suppose 
them to be later than the context that would 
otherwise have contained them. The golden altar 
of incense (}/V¥=m) is the most important case. 
(1) It is ont of its natural place in [11]: (2) the 
term the altar in 27'*, and 100 times elsewhere in 
ΡῈ and (early) P*, would be ambiguous if the altar 
were one of two, and is replaced in 38! ete. by a 
distinctive term, the altar of burnt-offering, and so 
constantly in the later strata of P*; (3) the incense 
altar is not mentioned in G; (4) in Lv 10 and 
Nu 16 we only read of censers for incense, and the 


Hw? The Dwelling. H? ᾷ 
A. 2515 | gifts asked. : Ξ 354-9 α. 85:88 
εὖ workmen invited . 10-19 | ὃ, 9-19} 
gifts presented . : 20-29 | ¢, 20-29 
Bezalel, etc. ‘ ‘ 30-361 | ἃ, 30-361 
gifts finished 362-7 6. 362-7 
curtains . 8.19 k. 5111 


8. 3818-21 


. 801-Ὁ incense altar 


F 

G 

I 

B 

C ' ‘ 
v4 31.40 | candlestick 
Α΄. 616 | itg use 
A! 
B 
J 


22-33 | anointing oil. ᾿ n, 29a 4. 25a 
34-38 | incense. . . ο. 290 υ.  25b 
271-3 | brazenaltar ., > p. 381-7 t, 22-24 
Ζ. 3017-21 | laver . ‘ > q. 8 w, 28 
Ik. 279-19 | court . ‘ ‘ γ. 920 | μι, 377-18 
EL, 20f | oil for light se ΠΑΝ 
ess summary of gifls . 8. 21-31 " cine 
1-5 : i 13 
ἢ Ὁ priests’ dress,ephod . t. 391-7 “ ΟΝ 
| Ὁ, 2813-29 | breastplate . | ἃ. 39821 | g, 3615-29 
| Pp, 36 Urim and Thummim., ait aay 
| Q. 31-35] robe . : : : vy, 2226 | A, 30-84 
8S. 39-43 | coats, etc. . : .] WwW. 27-29 | ὦ 35-87 
i. 36-38 |) plate on mitre . : x, 308. j. Aon 
aes summary . y. 3243 Ἢ wn von 
06 order to ercct, etc. z, 401-15 | ο΄, 401-18} 
‘oe brief execution . :ἢ ἄν, 18 d, 1. 
ea erection of dwelling . |] b’. 17-19 |] ρ΄, 16-17 
H. 263-35 | furniture placed .} ef. 20-30) fF, 18-26§ 
τ use of laver ' .| α΄, dif %, 3827 
se erection of court ‘ α΄, 88 g’. 4027§ 
aqi.35 | Consecration 5: 
Tr. Aaron and sons hy 8 —_ 
U. 36% | do. of altar a 4 “ee one 
Τ᾿. 8842 | daily sacrifice ‘ nee 


| Y. 3011-16 | atonement money. eee eos 


§ Part omitted. { With omissions and variations. 
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aliar is still the only one Nu 16%, It may be 
noted that 284 297! are late P* beeause Aaron’s 
sons receive anointing, contrary to the clear 
intention of PS in 297 2%, and so Lv 8! ete. A 
further eomparison of H? with G shows a second 
set of variations. It is held by many that the 
facts require us to suppose that the Greek tr. of 
30-40 was made before the Heb. text had reached 
its present symimetrical and complete form. By 
means of the above table the student can readily 
test for himself the value of this suggestion. 


V. CONCLUDING SURVEY. 


i. The History.—lfi we accept the results of this 
article as in the main correct, we have passed far 
beyond the boundary of a merely negative 
eriticism. It might be called destructive work to 
show by detailed proof that we have no contem- 
porary account of the Exodus and subsequent 
events. But when it is shown that the present 
narrative is made up of three, so far contrasting 
with one another as to prove themselves much 
later in date than the period of which they treat, 
and the work, not merely of different individuals, 
but of different schools of historical writing ; and 
when the further step is taken of disentangling, 
with infinite pains of many labourers in many 
lands, the several threads of narrative, and re- 
eombining them in something like their original 
conunexions, the worl of constructive eritieism 
must be held to have been well begun. The 
summaries will have shown on how many im- 
portant points the three witnesses are at one. 

or fuller particulars see Mosus, ISRAEL. 

But, while it is well to remember that contrasts 
are not always, or even usually, contradictions, it 
would be idle to try to belittle the extent of the 
ehange of view brought about. We may rather 
think of it as the drawing back of a veil of illusion 
which God wisely allowed to hang over the past, 
until the growth of truer ideas about history both 
took away the veil, and made men ready to make 
use of the facts, whose real relations were at last 
adequately discovered. 

If, therefore, it has to be admitted that the 
Priestly history (P) has no independent value as a 
witness to the Mosaic period, and that the materials 
in E, and to a less extent in J, require careful 
sifting before being regarded as correctly represent- 
Ing an age which to them was already a distant 
age, we may set against that two things. First, 
an exact view of that epoch might have dis- 
appointed us, even as a field sown with corn has 
little beauty till the seeds have shot up into blade 
and stem. Secondly, we have instead three views 
of it, so influenced by the ideas of the writers’ 
own times and circumstances as to reveal to us 
various stages in the after-growth, which was 
itself entirely dependent on that germinal time. 
On the face of it, the book tells of the Exodus of 
Isr. from the bondage of Egypt; in the soul of it, 
it speaks, to those who have ears to hear, of 
successive stages in the great outgoing, at once 
more glorious and more perilous, of the family of 
man from the bondage of superstition, ignorance, 
and sin. The events are not merely typical of 
spiritual realities; but the very fact that they 
were thus and then recorded, shows the faith of 
the men of other days in the God whose hand they 
loved to trace at work in the world. 

ll. Lhe Leading Ideas.—The Heb. writers are not 
mere annalists, but interpreters of history. Hence 
their permanent value. ‘They may be criticised as 
chroniclers of outward events, but they sought and 
found God everywhere, and they abide to hand on 
their secret. In all three documents we find the 
same fundamental verities emphasized, which give 
to Ex its real unity. J” is the supreme God, 


ruling in Egypt, and master over nature. He is 
the faithful God who made His choice of the fathers 
of the Heb. race, and will not draw back. He is 
the God of grace, and so loves to give guidance, 
counsel, help, food, drink, every needed supply. 
He is the Holy One, and requires obedience to His 
will, and takes steps to make known that will. 
He is the Jealous God, and demands that due 
worship shall be paid to Him, and to none else. 
He is the Covenant God, and the two sides of the 
Covenant are: J” Israel’s God, Israel J“’s people. 

Buteach document has its individual standpoint, 
even as each of the synoptie Gospels presents its 
own picture of the life of Christ. ‘The oldest, 
J, perhaps eoming from the priestly circle eon- 
nected with Solomon’s temple, is written from the 
point of view of a highminded patriot, keenly 
interested in every detail of national history, so 
quick to see God’s hand in providence as to be able 
to make his story religious with but little use of 
the miraculous, alive to all the shades of character 
in men, as well as to the richness of the Divine 
nature, in whieh merey rejoieeth against judgment, 
valuing highly the common ordinances of religion, 
and recognizing the great ἐπ pecan ey of the 
perm office. The document E, probably rather 
ater, and originally coming from LEphraimite 
eircles, reflects the views of the prophets. This 
work (extending from Gn to Kings) is a series of 
biographical studies of great prophetic heroes, 
with Moses as the central figure. Much stress is 
laid on morality. The people sin, and need to 
be ealled to repentance. God is righteous, and 
His requirements must not be despised. The 
miraculous element is heightened, of course un- 
conseiously. The moral of each incident must be 
made clear, the reality of the Divine government 
set unmistakably forth. Sad experience of the 
faults of the priesthood leads to the priests being 
either passed over, or introduced for blame. 
Worship is strictly secondary to morality. 

The priestly writer (P) has lost all hold upon the 
simplicities and roughnesses of the childhood of 
the nation. So possessed is he with reverence for 
the religious institutions of the now ruined temple, 
that he not only has already in the vision-eham ber 
of his imagination elaborated them to an ideal 
perfection which they never had, but this ideal 
picture must be, he has become persuaded, the 
reflection of what actually existed in the primitive, 
the perfect days. Each new improvement is un- 
hesitatingly added with the same formula of 
Divine inspiration, the argument being: ‘ We see 
this to be best now, therefore it must have been 
ordered and done then.’ Granted, then, that this 
stately centralized worship was the Divine purpose 
for the Second Temple, we may surely aecept the 
unhistorical form of the priestly legislation as 
being probably the only means by which it could 
have been successfully introduced. After all, the 
full corn in the ear is present in the seed, if not in 
miniature, at least in promise and potency. 

The Bk. of Ex is like a grand symphony, which 
was once thought to give harmony without dis- 
cord, but is now being found, in virtue of clements 
which by themselves are sharply discordant, to 
sound forth a yet richer harmony. 


LITERATURE.—See Hexateuch. B. W. Bacon’s The Triple 
Tradition of the Exodus, and his arts, in the Journal of Bibl. 
Lit. (1890-93) have been of great service to the writer; and 
Bruston’s essay, Les quatre sources des lois @ Hxode, is plausible 
and suggestive, We still wait for a good Eng. com. on Exodus. 


G. Hanrornpd-BATTERsBY. 
EXORCISM, EXORCIST.—The word ἐξορκίζω is a 
later form of the classical eopxdw. The latter is 
employed in Demosthenes in the sense of ‘admin- 
ister an oath to a person.’ The verb ἐξορκίζω is 
used by the high priest to Jesus ‘1 adjuwre thee by 
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the living God. . .’ (Mt 26°), and corresponds to 
the Heb. yarn. Cf. Gn 245 LXX. The subst. 
exorcist is only once employed in the NT, viz, in 
Ac 19%. The passage is instructive, since it shows 
that exorcism in those days was practised as a 
profession by strolling Jews. The method which 
they pursued we might infer from the example of 
Eleazar, to which Josephus specially refers in the 
eis cited from Ané. VIII. 11. 5, in the article 

EMON, p. 593%. The constant and _ essential 
element in all these exorcisms was the power 
wielded by the recitation of special namcs. In 
the instance recorded in Ac 19 the Jewish exorcists 
had observed the expulsions which Paul had effec- 
tuated through the pronunciation of the name of 
Jesus, and endeavoured, with ludicrously disastrous 
results, to work the same cures by saying, ‘ We 
adjure you (the evil spirit) by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth.’ 

An example of the ancient Babylonian incanta- 
tions has already been given above, p. 591. Ilus- 
trations of Jewish spells may be found in the 
Talmud. (Respecting these, see Brecher, Das 
Transcendentale, Magie u. magische LHeilarten 
im Taimud, Vienna, 1850, pp. 195-203.) That 
these were ultimately derived from Babylonian 
magic can admit of no doubt. Some Aramaic 
inscriptions, published in the Zeitsch. fiir Asdyri- 
ologie (Dec. 1893 and April 1894) by Wohlstein, 
contain instructive examples of these exorcising 
formule. They are inscribed on the interior 
surfaces of some ancient bowls that were brought 
from Baghdad in 1886 and placed in the Royal 
Museum in Berlin. The mode of expression in all 
of them possesses broad features of resemblance, 
but special details vary in each case. For the 
names of the angels which are recited in each bowl 
differ widely owing to the prevailing belief, which 
finds expression in the Jewish Kabbala, that the 
ruling angels are constantly changing, and those 
must be addressed who hold the reins of power at 
that time and place. 

The first of the series (No, 2422), from which we 
shall quote, was evidently employed to exorcise 
the demon of a man who was suffering from 
leprosy. 

‘In thy name I form a heavenly cure for Achdebuj the son 
of Achathabu of Daithos, by the compassion of Heaven. Amen, 
Amen, Selah. Bound, bound, bound shall be all the male 
spirits and female Astartes* evil spirits, powers of opposition 

. all Satans from West and East, North and South. Bound, 
bound shall be all evil sorcerers and al] who practise violence ; 
bound and sealed shall be all... and curses and conjurations. 
Bound be the angels of wrath, the angels of the house of 
assembly ... the mighty princes, the hard princes, the diseases 
without number, the sufferings, the abscess, the scab, the mange, 
the skin-eruption, malignant discharge, suppurating wounds, the 
spirit of the burial-place, the spirit of the dead, the spirit of 
diseases ; bound and sealed upshall ye all be from Achdebuj, son 
of Achathabu. Goand withdraw yourselves to the mountains and 
the heights and the unclean cattle [Mt 832, Mk 512, Lk 832]. 
If ye come on the first of Nisan [regarded as specially favourable 
for overcoming demons], go away from Achdebuj, son of Acha- 
thabu, in the name of Gabriel, who is called Elpassas, and in the 
name of Michael, who is called (Demu)thja, and in the name of 
Elbenmez, and in the name of Elba‘baz.. .’ [The inscription 
concludes with the formula Amen, Amen, Selah, which occurs 
in other incantations, sometimes with the addition of Halle- 
lujah]. 

The exorcism No. 2416, transcribed by Wohlstein, 
is much longer, and other names of angels com- 
pounded with the name of deity El (as Nuriel, 
Chathiel, Sesagbiel, ete.) are quoted, with Myta- 


* snap RAIN 737 IND. Note that in 2'n5 ‘ spirits’ 


P 
we have practically the same word as the Syriac joka 
‘jdol.’ The word Nn unod'N is the Jétardti " goddesses’ of the 
Assyrian. Similarly, the Talmudic flame-demon Respa is the 
Phesnician flame-detty ReSeph or Redpu (see Baethgen, Beitrdge 
zur Semit. Relig.-gesch. Ὁ. 60; Wiedemann, Relig. der alten 
Aigypter, p. 83). Cf. Beelzebub of the NT. ‘These are in- 
structive examples of the wholesale conversion of heathen 
deities into demons. 


tron at their head, making seven in all. The 
formula max wx rns (from Ex 815), dew and all 
variations on the names of deity, as 7° and 17, and 
the Athbash equivalent p> yp, are pressed into the 
service. 

These spells are ascribed to the 7th cent. A.D., 
though written in unpointed Hebrew. The char- 
acters are of the more recent square type, and a 
much earlier date than the above is hardly probable. 
Why they were inscribed in bowls cannot be ex- 
plained. The bowls were not intended to hold 
water, otherwise the distinctness of the lettering 
would have been obscured. 

Demonology and exorcism played a conspicuous 
part in the literature and practice of the Christian 
Church throughout the earlier period and during 
the Middle Ages. In the time of our Lord exorcism 
was regarded as one of the signs of the Messiahship 
(Mt 12°3). It was the universal belief of the early 
church Fathers that a disciple of Jesus was able to 
exercise power over demons by uttering His name 
(Tertullian, Apologet. 23; Origen, cont. Cels. vii. 
334). Naturally, bishops and other ordained 
clergy were considered to possess this charisma. 
But there was a special class of individuals who 
were so endowed without any ecclesiastical confer- 
ment (Apost. Constit. vill. 26, ἐξορκιστὴς οὐ χειρο- 
τονεῖται). Theyreceived formal episcopal recognition, 
but not ordination, as exorcist per gratiam. Never- 
theless, we also find another class who did receive 
episcopal ordination, and were called exorcist per 
ordinem. Inthe ceremony of baptism the catechu- 
men of adult age was obliged solemnly and publicly 
to renounce the devil and his works, but in the 
case of children the assistance of the exorcist was 
necessary. By the priest and attendant exorcist 
the ceremony of exsufiatio and insuffiatio was per- 
formedon the child, who was regarded asa child of the 
devil, as being subject to inherited guilt. Sacerdos 
exsufiat ter in faciem catechument semel dicens: 
Kat ab eo (ea) spiritus immunde et da locum 
spiritut sancto Paracleto. Hic in modum crucis 
habet in faciem ipsius et dicat: Accipe spiritum 
bonum per istam insupiationem et Dei benedictionem. 
Paz tibt. According to the practice of the Romish 
Church at the present day, the separate existence 
of the exorcist is not recognized, but every priest, 
on ordination, receives previous consecration to the 
lower orders, including that of exorcist. In Can. 9 
of the Fourth Council of Carthage we read: Exor- 
cista quum ordinatur accipiat de manu episcopi 
libellum in quo scripti sunt exorcismi. At the 
present time the ordaining bishop places a missal 
in the priest’s hands with the words: Accipe et 
commenda memorize et habeto potestatem impo- 
nendi manus super energumenum [1.€. ἐνεργούμενον, 
80. ὑπὸ πνευμάτων ἀκαθάρτων." 

Among the Reformers opinion and practice were 
divided respecting exorcism. Luther and Melanch- 
thon favoured it, but it was decisively rejected by 
Zwingli and Calvin (Jnstié. iv. c. 15. 19). For 
further details respecting ecclesiastical practice the 
reader is referred to the article ‘Zzorcismus’ in the 
2nd ed. of Herzog-Plitt’s Realencyklopddie, from 
which the facts in Christian ecclesiastical tradition 

* The Ritual for exorcism may here be appended. The priest, 
having arrayed himself in the official robes, first sprinkles the de- 
moniac with holy water and then recites the prayer of the litany of 
all saints, the paternoster, and Ps 53 ; after this the two orationes, 
in which he makes the sign of the cross over the demoniac, and 
commands the evil spirit to depart by the power of the mysteries 
of the incarnation, passion, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and Christ’s return to Judge 
the world. After this follows the reading of Jn 1, Mk 1615-18, 

| Lk 1017-19, Then the priest lays both hands on the head of 
the demoniac and says, Hece crucem Domini. Jugite, partes 
adverse: victt leo de tribu Juda. After this comes the Oratio, 
with the special formula of exorcism, Hzercizo te, immunde 
spiritus, while the priest crosses the brow and breast of the 


demoniac three times in the name of the Trinity. If the evil 
| spirit does not then depart, the service is begun anew, 
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have been derived. The article ‘Ki abbalah,’ in the 
same dictionary, may also be consulted with ad- 
vantage. OWEN Ὁ. WHITEHOUSE. 


EXPECT, EXPECTATION.— Following Lat. 
expectare, ‘expect’ meant in older Eng. not only 
‘look forward to,’ but also simply ‘ wait,’ or ‘await.’ 
Thus in Douay Bible the comment on Sir 11° is 
‘Expect the end of another mans speach, before 
you begin to answer. Expect also if anie that is 
elder, or better able wil answer first.’ Expect is 
used in this way in Job 32*m., 2 Mac 9”, and 
He 10" ‘From henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made his footstool.’ The Gr. of last 
ἴῃ." is ἐκδέχομαι, elsewhere in NT tr? ‘wait 
or’ (Jn 5°, RV omits, Ac 17, Ja 5’), ‘tarry for’ 
(1 Co 118, RV ‘wait for’), ‘look for’ (1 Co 16" 
RY ‘expect,’ He 11"). Cf. Bacon, Adv. of Learn- 
ing, i. (Selby’s ed. p. 14, 1. 35), ‘ The most active or 
busy man that hath been or can be, hath, no 
question, many vacant times of leisure, while he 
expecteth the tides and returns of business.’ 

ixpectation is used throughout in the sense of 
looking forward to with hope. Thus even in 
Ps 625 ‘My soul, wait * thou only upon God ; for 
my expectation is from him,’ the Heb. is tifwah 
(mpm), similarly tr? in Ps 918 and in Pr, but most 
often tr’ ‘hope,’ and the meaning is ‘ that which 
I hope for, my deliverance.’ In Ro 8”, Ph 12 
‘earnest expectation’ is an effort to bring out the 
full force of the Gr. word ἀποκαραδοκία, which is 
found nowhere else. It is formed from δοκέω 
in the sense of ‘watch,’ κάρα, the ‘head,’ and 
ἀπό, ‘from,’ so that it means (Sanday-Headlam) 
‘awaiting with outstretched head,’ the prep. 
denoting ‘diversion from other things and con- 
centration on a single object.’ The Vulg. has 
simply expectatio, whence Rhemish ‘ expectation.’ 
Wye. has ‘abiding.’ But in Ro 8” Tind. gives 
‘fervent desire,’ and is generally followed (Cov. 
‘fervent longing’). ‘ Earnest expectation’ is the 
Bishops’ translation in both places. 

J. HASTINGS. 

EXPEDIENT is never found in AV in the sense 
of ‘expeditious,’ as so often in Shakespeare. On 
the other hand, it never means merely ‘ convenient’ 
(opposed to what is rigidly right), as in modern 
English. The Greek isalways συμφέρει, or (2 Co 121) 
συμφέρον (= it is profitable,’ as AV and RV else- 
where tr. the word, except in Mt 186 AV ‘it were 
better,’ and 19” AV ‘it is not good,’ RV ‘it is not 
expedient’). So even Caiaphas (Jn 11” ‘it is 
expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people’) does not openly prefer, as a modern 
politician, the convenient to the just. His words 
are like those of Jeremiah (264 Cov.), ‘ Now as for 
me: 1 am in your handes, do with me as ye thinke 
expedient and good,’ though his spirit is the 
opposite. J. HASTINGS. 


EXPERIENCE, which is the result of ‘ experi- 
ment,’ was sometimes used for the experiment 
itself, as Baker, Jewell of Health, 112* ‘The 
Aucthour ... hath both seen and done many 
experiences worthy memorie.’ This is no doubt 
the meaning in Gn 30”, where Laban says to 
Jacob, ‘I have learned by experience that the 
Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.’ It is the 
Douay translation. The Geneva has ‘ perceived,’ 
but in marg. ‘ tried by experience.’ 


The Heb. (012) means to observe omens, whence RV ‘I have 
divined.’ It is used of Joseph's divining by means of a cup 
(Gn 445.15, with notes by Del. Dillm, Wade) and elsewhere. 
The ptep. is found Dt 1810 ‘ a diviner,’ where see Driver’s note. 


J. HASTINGS, 
* There is no suggested connexion between ‘wait’ and ‘ex- 


pean, as the Heb. for ‘wait’ is ‘be silent unto God,’ as 
Vm (Cheyne, ‘be simply resigned to God’). 


EXPERIMENT is narrower and more concrete 
now than formerly. Occurring in AV in 2 Co 93 
only, ‘ Whiles by the experiment of this ministra- 
tion they glorify God,’ its meaning is ‘test,’ 
‘proof,’ as Wither (1618), Alotte, Nec Careo, 533— 

‘IT want not much experiment to show 

That all is good God pleaseth to bestow.’ 
The Gr. is δοκιμή (tr’ ‘experience’ in Ro 54 AV, 
but RV ‘probation’). ‘Experiment’ is the Geneva 
word; RV ‘seeing that through the proving of 
you by this ministration they glorify God,’ which 
is a return to Wyclif, ‘bi the preuynge of this 
mynysterie.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EXPIATION.—See ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 
EXPOSURE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


EXPRESS.—Only He 1° ‘the express image of 
his person’ (χαρακτήρ, RV ‘the very image,’ RVm 
‘the impress’); and Wis 14" ‘they .. . made an 
express image of a king’ (ἐμφανῇ εἰκόνα, RV ‘a 
visible image’). On χαρακτήρ see Westcott, tn loc. 
The tr. of RV is after Tind.; the Geneva (‘ingraved 
forme’) tries to bring out the sense of the Gr. 
word, which is properly what stands engraven on 
any object, as a scal (Davidson), and this is the 
meaning of AV ‘express image’; cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet, τι. ii. 299, ‘What a piece of work is a 
man!... im form and moving, how express and 
admirable,’ which Aldis Wright explains thus: 
‘Exact, fitted to its purpose, as the seal fits the 
stamp.’ Haprimere (ptep. expressus) has the mean- 
ing among others of ‘copy,’ ‘ pourtray,’ and from 
this the Eng. word was used before 1611 in the 
sense of ‘exactly pourtrayed.’ Thus Sir T. More, 
(1513) Jtich. ILI. ‘This is ye fathers own figure .. . 
ye playne expresse lykenes of ye noble Duke.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EXQUISITE.—From Lat. exquwisitus, ptep. of 
exqutirere, to search out, ‘exquisite’ is properly, 
and was originally, that which is aahaeatel? 
devised, ‘ingenious,’ and its application might be 
good or bad. In the Arcopagitica (Hales’ ed. p. 16) 
Milton says Mr. Selden’s volume ‘proves... by 
exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathe- 
matically demonstrative, that all opinions, yea, 
errors, known, read, and collated, are of main 
service and assistance toward the speedy attain- 
ment of what is truest.” Milton even uses the 
word actwely of persons in Comus, 359, 

‘Peace, brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils,’ 
as other writers had done before him. Exquisite 
occurs Sir 18" ‘They . . . poured forth e. parables’ 
(παροιμίας ἀκριβεῖς, KV ‘apt proverbs’), and 19% 
‘There is an e. subtilty, and the same is unjust’ 
(so RV, Gr. πανουργία ἀκριβής). J. HASTINGS. 


EXTINCT.—Extinet (Lat. extinctus, ptep. of 
extinguere, to extinguish) now only expresses a 
state, ‘active and extinct voleanoes’; ‘ the voleano 
is extinct.” But formerly it expressed the action 
which produces the state, and so Job 17! ‘my 
days are extinct’ (33973 2), and Is 4317 ‘ they are 
extinct, they are quenched as tow’ (323). Cf. 
Shaks. Jtich. IT, 1. iti, 222— 


Aaa) dead dent 


‘My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night.’ 


‘Extinguished’ occurs, however, in Wis 2°. 


In the 16th cent. a verb ‘to extinct’ was coined, of which the 
past ptep, was sometimes ‘extincted’ and sometimes ‘ extinct.’ 
It is thus uncertain whether ‘extinct’ as ptcp. belongs to 
‘extinguish’ or to this verb. Shaks. uses ‘extinct’ twice, 
‘extincted’ once (Oth, τι. i. 81, ‘Give renew’d fire to our 
extincted spirita!’), but never ‘extinguished,’ He uses the 
verb ‘ extinguish’ only once. εἰ. HASTINGS. 


EXTREME is used as an adv. in Sir 428 ‘the 
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extreme aged’ (ἐσχατόγηρος). So Bacon, Lssays 
(Gold. Treas. ed. p. 156), ‘ Acting in Song, especially 
in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good Grace’; and 
p. 178, ‘all Deformed Persons are extreme bold’ ; 
and again in Advance. of Learning, U. xxiii. 38, 
‘it [15] extreme hard to play an after game of 
reputation.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EYE.—The verb occurs twice: 1. Gn 29" * Leah 
was tender eyed’ (nis ayd py, RV “1. Ἐ eyes were 
tender’). Whether ‘tender’ is appreciatory or 
depreciatory is disputed. Modern commentators 
usually say depreciatory, after LXX (ἀσθενεῖς) and 
Peshitta. But others, the tender brightness of a 
child, after Onk. and Sa'adya, and quoting Gn 33% 
‘My lord knoweth that the children are tender’ 
(same Heb.). See Spurrell, in loc. ; also Otts, The 
Fifth Gospel, p. 41f.; and Hapos. Times, v. 97. 
The Vulg. lippis oculis, ‘ blear-eyed,’ is certainly 
wrong. 2 18S 18? ‘And Saul eyed David from 
that day and forward’ (jy πὴ, Καὶ ὄγ γὴν, a denom. 
from ἢν" to eye). For the construction and Heb. 
varallels, see Driver, in loc. The meaning is to 
ook on with envy (cf. anvidia ; and see the ‘ Evil 
Eye’ under art. ENvy, and Trench, NZ Synonyms, 
p. 106f.), but there is no other example in English 
of the verb ‘eye’ in the sense of ‘ envy.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EYE (jv).—The eyes of Orientals are usually 
well formed, large, and lustrous, but deficient in 
that play of expression which accompanies thought, 
humour, and fancy. 

As the chief of the organs of sense, the eye had 
a leading place in the lex talionis, ‘eye for eye’ 
(Ex 21%), To put out the eyes of an enemy or 
prisoner was like breaking the teeth of a captured 
wild animal, the removal of the chief power to 
injure. It was also a great degradation (Jg 16%, 
15 112, 2 K 25’). Among the begging classes of 
Palestine, blindness, next to the revolting spectacle 
of leprosy, makes the strongest claim upon the 
charity of the benevolent. Blind men are some- 
times known to decline the offer of the medical 
missionary, as restored sight would mean a loss of 
privilege (see Blindness under MEDICINE). 

The fig. references to the eye are many and 
varied. As the chief means of contact with the 
outer world, the eye is the source of pleasurable 
sensations and the principal avenue of tempta- 
tion (Gn 38, Pr 27°, Ezk 247, 1 Jn 21%), Know- 
ledge is the opening of the eyes (Gn 3’, Ps 119}, 
Eph 18), 

The prophet was first called the ‘seer’ (ny4) 
1S 995, and his message a ‘vision’ (j79) Is 1}, 
Ezk 7% etc. In connexion with the feelings, 
sorrow is associated with a consumed or wasted 
eye (Ps 6’), and satisfaction in worldly prosperity 
with an eye standing out with fatness (Ps 73"). 

Tear-bottles arc often found in the ancient 
tombs, as afiecting tokens of regret and prief. 
This memorial act may be referred to in Ps 568 
‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ (See 
BoTtuge.) To have the eyes delivered from tears 
takes rank with the deliverance of the soul from 
death and the feet from falling (Ps 1168); to have 
all tears wiped from the eyes (tev 215), is part of 
the riches in glory. 

As a judge of what is pleasant or offensive, the 
eye indicates an intention of favour or hostility. 
Thus in an Arabic salutation, in answer to the 
opening inquiry as to health, the usual reply is, 
‘Well, by your looking upon me’ (favour of your 
eye), and the conventional parry of politeness is to 


one of the chief uses of the anmlet (wh. see) is to 
obtain protection against it. 

The Eyelids (o'5ysy) are mentioned as ἃ means of 
seduction employed by the ‘ evil woman’ (Pr 6%), 
and not infrequently appear in poetical language 
as a synonyni for, or parallel with, the eyes 
(Job 16%, Jer 918, Ps 115 1324, Pr 64 30%). By a 
beautiful metaphor in Job 3° 41'8 the first rays of 
dawn are called the ‘eyelids of the morning.’ 

Eye-paint (gp, Arab. kuhl; cf. bap Ezk 234°) 
was a paste made of antimony powder, giving 
a brown-black burnished stain to the 
eyelashes. The practice which is de- 
picted on the monunients still con- 
tinues in Egypt (see Lane, Mod. 
Egypt.® i. 45f.). The paint is kept 
in a small horn or ornamental metal 
vase with a thin rod for applying it. 
It makes the eyes look eon and 
more lustrous (2 Καὶ 9°, Jer 4°, Ezk 
23). One of Job’s daughters was 
called Keren-happikh, ‘horn of eye- 
paint’ (Job 4214), 

The Eye-salye (κολλούριον, col- 
lyrium) of Rev 318 was a preparation 
used for healing or strengthening the eye (of. Hor. 
Sat. i. 5. 30; Epict. Diss. ii. 21. 20, 111. 21. 21; 
Cels. vi. 6. 7). (See MEDICINE.) 

G. M. MACKIE. 

EYESERVICE.—This is a literal tr. in Eph 6%, 
Col 3” of the Greek ὀφθαλμοδουλεία, and seenis to 
have becn coined by Tindale, although he uses it 
only in Col, in Eph giving ‘service in the eye sight.’ 
The word was at once adopted into the language, 
Crowley (1550), Last Trump, 163, having ‘Se thou 
serue him... not wyth eye-seruice fainedly.’ The 
AV of 1611 is, however, the first Version that has 
eye service in Eph (it writes two separate words as 
all the Versions do in Col). The Greek word is 
found nowhere else: ‘ This happy expression,’ says 
Lightfoot, ‘would seem to be the apostle’s own 
coinage.’ J. HASTINGS, 


HORN FOR EYE- 
PALNT. 


EZBAI (21x). —The father of Naarai, one of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch 115. The parallel 
passage 2 § 23° reads ‘Paarai the Arbite’ ("WS 
ΞἼΝΠ) for ‘ Naarai the son of Ezbai’ (21x73 “Wa). 
It is impossible to decide with any confidence 
between the rival readings. (See Kittel’s note on 
1 Ch 1157 in Haupt’s Saered Bks. of OT). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EZBON (jasx, j‘asy).—f1. Eponym of a Gadite 
family (Gn 40:6), called in Nu 26 Ozni (which 


see). 2 A grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 77). See 
GENEALOGY. 

EZEKIAS. —1. (A ‘Egexlas, B ‘Etelas, AV 
Ezechias) 1 Es 914 = JAHZEIAH, Ezr 10". 2. 


(‘Efexias, AV Ezecias) 1 Es 9*.—Called HILKIAHN, 
Neh 84, 


EZEKIEL (Vulg. Hzcchiel, LXX "Ἰεζεκιήλ, Heb. 
ΝΡ] *God is strong,’ or ‘God strengthens’), 
the son of Buzi, was one of the temple priests 
who shared the exile of Jehoiachin in B.c. 597 
(zk 17%, ef. 2 K 2416), His work as a prophet 
commenced in the fifth year of his banishment (1°), 
aud extended over a period of not 1058 than 22 
years (592-570) ; the latest date in the book being 
the ‘seven and twentieth year’ of his sojourn in 
Babylonia (2917, This part of his life was spent (80 
far as appears) in a Jewish settlement at Tel-Abib 
(1! 35), an unknown place near the ‘ river Chebar’ 


say, ‘By God’s looking upon you.’ A similar | (723), which was probably a canal or a tributary 
thought of the eye’s protective favour lies in the | of the Euphrates in the vicinity of Babylon,— 


words providence, episcopos, overseer. On the other 
hand, there is the widespread and deeply-rooted 
superstition about the power of the evil-eye, and 


certainly not the Haboras (27 2 Καὶ 17%) in N. 
Mesopotamia. The life of this colony of expatri- 


'ated Jews is but dimly reflected in the pages of 
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Ezk; the pieture is partly supplemented by the 
29th ch. of Jer. Those earried captive were the 
élite of the nation ; and they seem to have lived 
in tolerably easy eireumstanees, enjoying a large 
measure of freedom and self-government, forming 
a little world of their own, and cherishing a passion- 
ate interest in the coneerns of their native land. 
They kept up by some means an aetive intercourse 
with Jerus.; and, in spite of intense mutual 
antipathy between them and the ruling elasses at 
home, they never eeased to regard themselves as 
part and pareel of the Heb. nation, confidently 
expecting that some great politieal upheaval would 
speedily restore them to their old plaee at the head 
of the state. This delusion was fostered by the 
rise of prophets of the same type as Jeremiah’s 
opponents in Jerus.,—an event which was hailed 
with immense satisfaetion, not unmixed with sur- 
prise, by the exiled community (Jer 2915, The 
false patriotism thus engendered threatened to 
bring down the heavy arm of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the eaptives, and Jer., though his sympathies were 
with the patrician exiles rather than with the 
people left in the land (Jer 24'-*), endeavoured to 
allay the dangerous political excitement which 
blinded them to their true position. Altogether, it 
would seem that the main currents of feeling and 
opinion prevalent in Pal. were reproduced with 
remarkable fidelity in the eommunity where 1, 
was destined to labour. 

Although little is known of E.’s previous life, it 
eannot be doubted that he found himself from the 
first In an uneongenial social atmosphere. In spite 
of the statement of Jos. (Ant. X. vi. 3, παῖς dv), he 
was probably no longer a young man when de- 
ported to Babylon. The meaning of ‘the 30th 
year’ in ch. 1' 1s too obseure to throw light on the 
matter, but his familiarity with the technical 
details of the temple and its ritual seems to show 
that he had offieiated for a eonsiderable time in 
the national sanctuary. The numerous points of 
eontaet between him and Jer. would indicate that 
he had eome early under the influence of that 
great prophet, and from the whole trend of his 
thinking it seems probable that he had belonged 
to the reforming party in the state, which sought 
to purify the national religion in aecordanee with 
the requirements of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
That party had been powerless sinee the death of 
Josiah, and it is reasonable to suppose that E.’s 
stern and even embittered attitude towards the 
people was in part the fruit of the years of reaetion 
and disappointment spent under the reign of 
Jehoiakim. As we have seen, there was nothing 
in the state of mind of his fellow-exiles to draw 
him into sympathy with them, although he eer- 
tainly agreed with Jer. in regarding them as 
superior to those left behind (114471), Aeeordingly, 
at the time of his consecration as a prophet, he 
appears with his eonvictions matured as to the 
charaeter of his countrymen and the reeeption he 
may expect at their hands (2. 3 pass.). They are, 
to use one of his stereotyped plirases, a ‘rebellious 
house,’ brazen-faeed and stiff-hearted ehildren, a 
porte that refuse to hear J”, separated from Him 

y amoral and spiritual barrier more formidable 
than that caused by a strange language (2° 4 35-7), 
Although these facts are expressed in the form of 
divine communications to the prophet, they are 
not to be regarded as a new revelation of the dis- 
position of his compatriots; they are rather the 
settled eonviections of his life assuming definite 
shape in the light of his eommission to speak the 
word of the Lord. They show, at all events, how 
fully he reeognized the depth of the antagonism 
that prevailed between the prophetie eonception of 
religion and the impulses that swayed the national 
mind both in Judea and in Babylonia. 


The aetual eireumstances of I[.’s prophetic 
eareer are greatly obseured for us by the difficulty 
we have in separating what is real from what is 
merely imagined, in the representation given by 
the book. That everything did not happen 
literally as it is recorded, is evident enough from 
several indications, The symbolic actions deseribed 
as performed by the prophet are in some instances 
incapable of a literal aeceptation (see, ¢.g. 4°" 514 
1218 ete.); yet there is no external criterion by 
which these ean be distinguished from others whieh 
are possible. A similar uncertainty langs over 
the events that are mentioned. These are never 
introduced for their own sake, but only as the 
setting of some idea which the writer wishes to 
enforce, and it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine how far the allusions eorrespond with aetual 
experiences. In sueli incidents as the death of the 
prophet’s wife (24%) or the opening of his mouth 
in the presence of ‘the fugitive’ (24°7 33°), fact 
and symbolism seem to be so intimately blended 
that we eannot tell where the one ends and the 
other begins. The book, in short, is not an auto- 
biography, but asystematie exposition of re are 
ideas, and any attempt to extract historical 
information from it has to be made with a eertain 
measure of caution. At the same time, it is quite 
ineredible that the whole representation should be 
nothing but an elaborate fiction, without any basis 
in fact. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
E. really exercised an oral publie ministry amongst 
his fellow-eaptives, or that its main outlines may 
be gathered trom the thin thread of narrative that 
runs through the book. His work was divided 
into two sharply contrasted periods by the over- 
throw of the Jewish state in the year 586; or, to 
speak more accurately, the first period ends with 
the ecommeneement of the siege of Jerus. (Jan. 587, 
ef. 24'), and the second opens with the reception in 
Babylon of the tidings of its fall (Jan. 585, ef. 33*!).* 
During the interval of two years, his public 
activity appears to have been suspended. Through- 
out the first period the almost exclusive theme of 
his preaching was the approaching destruetion of 
Jerus., and the lessons of that event for the nation. 
His reiterated predictions of that inconceivable 
ealamity made no impression on the mind of the 
exiles, and the prophet felt his energies eramped 
and paralyzed by the stolid incredulity which his 
message eneountered. It is probable, however, 
that from the outset his eharacter commanded 
respect ; we read of visits paid to him in his own 
house by the ‘elders’ to inquire the word of the 
Lord (8! 14! 901), and there is no reason to dismiss 
these as dramatic inventions. Still less can we 
doubt the popularity of lis public orations : for the 
picture of the people beguiling the tedium of their 
exile by listening to his fervid eloquence (990-33) 
is one of the notices which eonvey an irresist- 
ible impression of historical reality. In the second 
part of his eareer the tension between him and his 
hearers is greatly relaxed. The people were 
crushed by the terrible disaster that had befallen 
their nation, and the immediate effect was a 
feeling of despair expressed in such woeful utter- 
ances as those of 33! 37", The prophet on his 
part adopts a more conciliatory attitude towards 
them, as he addresses himself to the task of setting 
forth the hopes and ideals on which the formation 
of a new Israel depended. The cirele of his 
immediate auditors was probably widened at this 
time by the arrival of the new bands of eaptives 
from Juda, amongst whom there must have been 


*The MT gives as the date ‘the 12th year’ of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity, ὃ.6, 584. But it is hardly credible that the trans- 
mission of the news should have been delayed so long as 18 
months, and hence the reading ‘11th year’ found in the Syr. 

| and some Heb. MSS is generally regarded as correct. 
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at least a few adherents of Jer., who would natur- 
ally rally round E. as the representative of their 
master’s teaching. It has even been surmised. 
that it was through this channel that EH. first 
became acquainted with the writings of Jer., 
which have left so deep a mark on his thinking. 
This is unlikely, because it is hardly credible that 
he should have recast the substance of his oral 
prophecies under the literary influence of another 
prophet ; and, moreover, he must have had abund- 
ant opportunity of knowing Jeremiah’s teaching 
before his own captivity. But it must be admitted 
that with regard to all that took place after the 
fall of the city we are left almost καρ πε in the 
dark. There is but one allusion in the book to 
the relations between the carlier exiles and the 
later (147%); and if it is at all coloured by the 
prophet’s actual impressions after the event, it 
certainly does not encourage the notion that he 
found the new-comers hopeful material to work 
upon. It was probably not very long after the 
commencement of the second phase of his work 
that E. prepared the first written edition of his 
prophecies (see below). There is an interval of 
about 13 years (584-572) from which no prophecy is 
dated. What his occupations were during this 
period is of course unknown, but there are some 
siens that chs. 1-39 had been edited practically in 
their present form before the composition of 40-48. 
This last section may reveal the direction in which 
the prophet’s thoughts had been moving in those 
years; and a still later oracle (29') shows that 
he did not cease to be a close observer of public 
events. 

While the character of E.’s ministry does not 
differ essentially from that of his predecessors, it 
presents some exceptional features of a very in- 
structive kind. The mere fact of his being an 
exile accounts for much that is peculiar in his 
method of working and his conception of his office. 
To say that he was no prophet at all, but merely a 
pastor exercising the cure of souls amongst those 
who came under his personal influence, is an 
exaggeration, but it is the exaggeration of a truth. 
His insistence on the independence of the indi- 
vidual soul before God (18. 33'*%), and his com- 
parison of himself to a watchman responsible for 
each person who perishes through not being 
sana of his danger (3!"*- 331%-), suggest that the 
care of the individual must have occupied a larger 
place in his work than was the case with the pre- 
exilic prophets. At a time when the unity of the 
nation was broken up, and the new kingdom of 
God had to be born in the hearts of those who 
embraced the hope set before them by the prophets, 
it was inevitable that a religious teacher should 
devote much of his attention to the conversion 
and spiritual direction of individuals. This, how- 
ever, is a side of E.’s activity which does not 
directly come to light in the book ; there are more 
subtle indications of the effect which his position 
ag an exile had on his prophetic mission. It was 
by no means a matter of course, according to the 
ideas of the age, that prophecy could be trans- 
planted to a foreign soil, and in reality it could 
not flourish there without losing some of its most 
characteristic functions. The older prophets had 
all more or less been religious politicians, in touch 
with the pulsations of a vigorous popular life, and 
bringing the word of God to bear directly on 
those national problems which arose out of the 
relation between J” and the community of Israel. 
E.’s audience, on the other hand, was but a dis- 
membered limb of the body politic ; his political 
interests were remote and secondary, and the 
whole cast of his thinking betrays a sense of 
isolation from the main current of national life. 
This appears most clearly in his habit of treating 


the exiles as representatives of the larger Israel, 
with whose destinies he never ceased to concern 
himself. From the first he recognized that his 
mission had a double aspect : on the one hand he 
was sent to ‘them of the Captivity’; and on the 
other hand he was a prophet to the whole house of 
Israel (cf. 3" with 2° 34). Thus he had two 
audiences, one real and present and the other 
ideal; and for the most part they are identified 
to such a degree that in addressing the exiles or 
their elders he fancies himself speaking to the 
idealized nation, whose members were then 
scattered far and wide over the world. It is an 
extension of the same σὰ when he delivers 
imaginary discourses to those left in the land, or 
apostrophizes the mountains of Israel (6. 36), or 
exhibits the whole religious history of the people 
in elaborate allegories (16. 23), or even calls up from 
the past the vanished cities of Samaria and Sodom, 
and treats them as if they had a present existence, 
and a real interest in the unfolding of the divine 
purpose (16% 23°64), It is obvious that oratory 
of this description comes very near being inde- 
pendent of an audience altogether; and some 
perception of this fact is perhaps revealed by the 
too facile appreciation which it received from 
the immediate hearers. And although E. never 
abandoned the practice of public speaking, it is 
undoubtedly the case that in his hands prophecy 
became far more of a literary occupation than it 
had hitherto been. A perusal of the book shows 
that it has been carefully planned with an eye to 
literary effect; and if the prophet had simply 
worked out his conceptions in the solitude of his 
chamber, the result would hardly have differed 
much from what we actually find. More than any 
of his predecessors he lives in a world of abstract 
ideas, which are more vividly real to his imagina- 
tion than the circumstances of his everyday life ; 
though now and then an echo from the outer 
world breaks in to remind us that after all he was 
no mere recluse, but a man of large experience, 
keenly observant of the life of his time. Several 
things, indeed, go to show that his intellectual 
interests reached far beyond the Jewish world in 
which he lived. His long and accurate enumera- 
tion of the natural and industrial products of 
different countries (27), exhibits a knowledge of 
contemporary commerce which is surprising in a 
Heb. prophet. It is probable also that he had 
gained some new impressions from his sojourn 
amidst the monuments of a strange civilization 
in the Euphrates valley. The conception of the 
cherubim in chs. 1. 10 appears to borrow some of 
its features from the composite animal figures of 
Babylonian art; and in other parts of the book 
some striking phraseological coincidences have 
been thought to suggest a direct influence of the 
cuneiform Inscriptions (Miiller, p. 56 ff.). 

There is, however, another feature of E.’s work 
which cannot be wholly explained by the novelty 
of his position, and has sometimes been regarded 
as the result of abnormal physical states to which 
the proplict was subject. Amongst the most per- 
plexing references in the book are those to a spell 
of ‘dumbness,’ which lay upon him from near the 
commencement of his ministry till the announce- 
ment of the fall of Jerus. (cf. 37 2477 3374). Closely 
akin to this is the representation of his being 
bound with ropes (325), and lying immovable for 
months together on one side or the other for a sign 
to the house of Israel, although at the same time 
performing actions which formed a necessary part 
of the sign (4*%) There seems no strong reason 
why all these descriptions should not be treated 
as of a piece with the general symbolism which 
runs through the book. But to some recent inter- 
preters they have suggested the theory that 
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throughout the earlier part of his ministry E. 
laboured under nervous diseases of the most dis- 
tressing kind, and utilized his symptoms as a 
means of impressing certain truths on the minds 
of his fellow-exiles. This view was first ex- 
pounded, with great learning and ingenuity, by 
kQostermann, who found in E.’s condition all the 
marks of catalepsy, hemiplegia, alalia, hallucina- 
tion, and so forth. It is diffieult to believe that 
he has advanced the cause of sober and scientific 
interpretation of Scripture. The truth would 
seem to lie rather with those writers who regard 
these representations as imaginative symbols, 
interesting as illustrations of the prophet’s mode of 
thought, but not answering to anything external 
in his life. The ‘dumbness’ is but a strong figure 
for the sense of restraint and defeat caused by the 
incredulity of the people, lasting till the pronhet’s 
authority was established by the fulfilment of his 
main prediction (cf. 2974). So the actions of ch. 4 
symbolize partly the siege of Jerus., and partly 
the captivity of the two branches of the house of 
Israel; and their meaning as signs is inconsistent 
with the supposition that they were exhibitions of 
a bodily malady, unless we are to assume a miracle, 
to which the history of OT prophecy furnishes no 
parallel. It is, of eourse, equally meonceivable 
that the signs should have been enacted in panto- 
mime, either in presence of the people or in 
solitude; and the same remark applies to many 
others of the symbolic actions whiaht are deseribed. 
Except in so far as the suggestions may have 
originated in an ecstatic state of mind, they do 
not appear to differ from the ordinary operations 
of the fancy in bodying forth mental processes by 
means of sensible imagery. 

The Book of Ezekiel (save for a somewhat cor- 
rupt text) exists in the form in which it left the 
hands of its author, differing in this respect from 
the two other great prophetical collections, which 
took shape through the labours of successive 
editors. Neither the unity nor the authenticity of 
Ezekiel has been questioned by more than a very 
small minority of scholars.* Not only does it bear 
the stamp of a single mind in its phraseology, its 
imagery, and its mode of thonght, bunt it is 
arranged on a plan so perspicuous and so compre- 
hensive that the evidence of literary design in 
the composition becomes altogether irresistible. 
Critics are divided as to the best principle of 
classification, some preferring a twofold, others a 
threefold or even a fourfold division; but all are 
agreed that the work falls into eertain large 
sections intended to represent successive phases of 
Ezekiel’s ministry. Within the general scheme 
the order is on the whole chronologieal, although 
it may be doubted how far the chronology is to be 
taken literally, or how far it is meant to separate 
different groups of oracles. 


OonrEents.—i. The first division (chs. 1-24) embraces about, 
a half of the book, and corresponds to the first period of E.’s 
work, consisting almost exclusively of prophecies of judgment, 
such ag he uttered before the destruction of Jerusalem. These 
have no doubt been considerably altered and amplified in the 
course of writing, and it is possible that here and there traces 
of a later point of view may be apparent. Minor sections are 
partly suggested by the dates prefixed to certain chapters (see 
δι 201); in other cases they can be recognized by internal 
indications. 1. Chs. 1-3 describe the ecstatic experiences by 
which the prophet was prepared for his work, including, jirst, 
an elaborate description of the divine chariot which occupies so 
prominent a place in the book (cf. 324 84 433), and the glory of 
Him who sat on it (cb. 1); second, his commission to declare 


* The chief exceptions are Zunz, who first (Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrdge der Juden, 1832) assizned the book to the early Pers. 
period, and afterwards (Z2DMG xxvii. 676ff.) brought it down 
to the years 440-400 (the earlier view, however, is allowed to 
stand in the posthumous ed. of the Vortrdge, 1892); Geiger 
(Urechrift, p. 23), who held a similar view ; and Seinecke (Gesch. 
d. ae inne, i, p. 138, 1876), who placed the author ag late as 
»6α 164-163. 
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the word of God to Israel, his inspiration being set forth under 
the symbol of eating the roll of a book (chs. 21-3)5); third (after 
an interval of 7 days), a more precise definition of his office as 
that of a watchman to warn every individual of his danger 
(316-21) ; Zastly, a second ecstasy, in which he receives the com- 
mand to shut himself up within his house, and to appear in 
public only when charged with a special message to the people 
(322-27), It has heen supposed that this last passage refers to a 
time considerably later than the inaugural vision, and marks the 
close of a tentative phase of the prophet’s work, in which he 
sought to exercise the function of a public censor, until com- 
pelled to desist by the obstinate resistance of the community. 
It is more probable, however, that the verses merely express on 
its negative side the same conception of his office as is given in 
vy.16-21 ; the prophet is a watchman, because the function of a 
‘reprover’ is denied to him from the outset by his peculiar 
situation. 2. In chs. 4-7 the fate of the city and nation is set 
forth, first, dramatically in a complicated series of symbols (41- 
54), then in three impassioned orations addressed to the city 
(5°), the land (6), and the people (7). In the signs of ch. 4 
the prophet appears to represent simultaneously two facts—the 
sieve of Jerus. and the captivity of the two branches of the Heb. 
nation. The time of Judah’s exile is fixed as 40 years,—a round 
number for the period of Chaldean supremacy,—that of N. 
Isracl at 890 years in the MT, but 190 according to the LXX. 
Since the destruction of Samaria preceded that of Jerus. 
roughly speaking by a cent. and a half, and since both captivi- 
ties terminate simultaneously, the latter figure must be accepted 
as the orig. reading. 3. The next group of prophecies (chs. 8- 
11) is an account of a vision of the destruction of Jerus., which 
is important for the glimpscs it gives into the state of things in 
the city at that time. Aiter reciting the abominations practised 
in the temple (8), it describes, under symbols, the slaughter of 
the people (9), and the burning of the city (10), and ends with 
the departure of the Lord from thesanctuary, in token that city 
and temple were abandoned to their fate (11). The visionary 
form in which these truths are clothed is remarkable ; the pro- 
phet falls into a trance in presence of the elders of Judah, the 
scenes mentioned pass before his inward eye, and he awakes 
with a special message of consolation to the exiles, who felt 
keenly the reproach of being cast out from J”’s heritage. 4 A 
new section begins with ch. 12, and extends apparently to the 
end of ch. 19, The fundainental theine is still the same, but 
the treatment of it is nore discursive and theological. The 
author appears to have in view various falsc ideals to which 
the people clung, and which he seeks to demolish as obstacles 
to the reception of his message. Thus in 121-20 17. 19 he 
announces the fate of the king (Zedekiah), on whom the people 
naturally looked as the anointed of J” (cf. La 420), but 
who, by his perfidy to the king of Babylon (17), had brought 
ruin on himself and his kingdom. A certain sympathy with the 
misfortunes of the royal house is manifested by the beautiful 
dirge of ch. 19. Another section (1221-1411) deals with the 
wrong use of prophecy, and the existence of false prophets, as 
causes of the popular unbelief. Ch. 15 (Israel a charred and 
worthless vine branch) strikes a blow at the false patriotism 
which sustained the pcople’s pride under their accumulated 
national calamities, and ch. 16 exhibits in an allegory the true 
character of Jerus. as the ungrateful and unfaithful spouse of 
J“. Ch. 18 asserts the absolute righteousness of God in Ilis 
dealings with individual men, and thus indirectly assails the 
prevalent doctrine of the solidarity of the nation, which had 
begotten a cynical temper of mind expressed by the proverb: 
‘the fathers have caten sour grapcs, and the children’s teeth are 
blunted’ (v.2). But it must be admitted that this group of 
discourses hardly differs in gcneral character from that which 
follows. 5. The last division (chs. 20-24) contains three oracles 
(20. 22. 23) of the nature of formal arraignments of the people 
of Israel, in which the moral necessity of its destruction is 
shown from its past history and its present condition. The 
keynote of ch. 20 is found in the remarkable purpose attributed 
to the people, that they would assimilate themselves to the 
heathen, worshipping wood and stone (v.82), It is impossible to 
say whether this refers to a particular current of opinion he- 
ginning to prevail among the exiles, or whether it is an expres- 
sion of the spirit manifested by the nation at all timcs of its 
history. In either case the argument of the chapter is directed 
to show that the destinies of Israel had been determined by a 
power higher than its own natural proclivities,—namely, J”’s 
regard for the glory of His name,—and that that power would 
yet. break the idolatrous tendencies of the nation, and make 
Israel to be in fact, as it was in name, the people of J”. Ch. 
22 is an enumeration of the religious and gocial corruptions 
prevalent in Jerus., now on the eve of its destruction ; ch. 23 
is an allegory, in the manner of ch. 16, exhibiting the immorali- 
tics of the two profligate sisters, Ohola (Samaria) and Oholi- 
bah (Jerus.). The two remaining discourses were composed 
under the immediate influence of contemporary events. Ch. 
21 (containing the wild ‘song of the sword,’ vv.14+2! [HV 9-17)) 
refers to the march of Nebuchadnezzar's army against Jerus. 
Oh. 24 records the dramatic close of the first period of E.’s 
activity. On the very day when the Chaldzans invested Jerus. 
he uttered a final oracle announcing its fate. The death of the 
prophet’s wife on the evening of the same day becomes the 
occasion of a symbol of the despair and bewilderminent that will 
seize on the exiles when they receive tidings of the fall of the 
city. 

ἢ The next eight chapters (25-32) consist of prophecies 
against the foreign nations (seven in number) lying immediately 
round the land of Canaan; viz, Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the 
Philistines (25), Tyre (26-28)"), Sidon (2820-2), and Egypt (29-32 
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The insertion of these oracles in this place is an instance of the 
constructive skill which planned the order of the book. They 
fill up the interval of silence which separates the two periods 
of E.’s public ministry; and although most of them no doubt 
belong chronologically to the two years of retirement, there 
are some which bear a later date (see 2917 321.17), showing that 
the principle of arrangement is literary and not historical. The 
section, moreover, embodies a distinct idea in the prophet’s 
eschatological scheme. The motive of the judgments announced 
is to prepare the way for the restoration of Israel, by removing 
the evil influences which had sprung from the people’s contact 
with its heathen neighbours in the past (2824-26 9016), Historic- 
ally, these judgments are conceived as taking place within the 
40 years of the Chaldwan dominion (2918), and of Israel’s banish- 
ment. In the case of Tyre and Egypt, Nebuchadnezzar is ex- 
pressly named as the instrument of J’’s purpose ; the extinction 
of the smaller nationalities is ascribed to other agencies, which, 
however, are probably indirect consequences of a Bab. invasion. 
The supplementary oracle on Tyre (2917-21) was written after the 
13 years’ siege of that city by Nebuchadnezzar, and was evi- 
dently intended to counteract the impression produced by the 
non-fulfilment of the original prediction. 

iii. Chs. 33-39 contain the discourses delivered in the period 
immediately succeeding the arrival of the ‘fugitive’ with the 
intelligence of Jerusalem’s fall, when the prophet’s mouth was 
again opened to declare the word of J” (3321). The collection 
is prefaced (331-20) by a re-statement of the function of the 
prophet under the figure of a watchman, asin 317 ff; then comes 
the account of his meeting with the bearer of the evil tidings, 
and the oracles uttered (apparently) on that occasion (3321-33), 
These are followed by three distinct and complete pictures of 
the redemption and restitution of Israel : (a) the ideal monarchy 
as contrasted with the corrupt administration of the pre-exilic 
kings (34); (0) the land, reclaimed from the Edomites, endowed 
with supernatural fertility, purified from its ceremonial defile- 
ment, shall be given as an eternal possession to Israel (35 f.) ; 
(c) the people, now scattered and dead like dry bones, shall 
arise to a new life, Ephraim and Judah being united under one 
sceptre for ever (37). Ch. 38 f. describe the final assault on the 
kingdom of God by the distant nations of the world under Gog 
from the land of Magog, and their annihilation on the mountains 
of Israel, resulting in a demonstration of the might of J” to all 
the ends of the earth. This remarkable prophecy, representing 
the utmost limit of E.’s prophetic horizon, has the appearance 
of being intended as a conclusion to the hook. This fact, taken 
in connexion with the long period of silence which follows, and 
a certain change of view manifested in 40ff., strongly suggests 
that the first edition of the prophecies really ended here, 
the remaining section having been added afterwards as an 
appendix. 

iv. Chs. 40-48, a vision of the ideal theocracy, with the insti- 
tutions by which the holiness of the redeemed people is to be 
expressed and maintained, There is, first, a description of the 
sanctuary where J” is to dwell in visible splendour (40-43) ; 
then, regulations as to the ministers of the temple, the duties 
and revenues of the priests and the ‘ prince,’ and the system of 
ritual to be observed (44-46); lastly, a delimitation of the holy 
land,—which is transformed by a miraculous river issuing from 
the sanctuary,—and a new disposition of the tribes within it 
(471.). Although these chapters may have been a later addition 
to the volume, they rest throughout on the teaching of the 
earlier part of the book, and are the development of principles 
there enunciated. The chief point of difference relates to the 
position of the prince, whose office is hedged about with con- 
stitutional safeguards and restrictions, hardly applicable to the 
perfect Ruler spoken of in ch. 34. 


LITERARY STYLE.—The style of the book ex- 
hibits a falling off from the idiomatic purity of 
earlier writers, like Amos or Isaiah. The influ- 
ence of Aramaic is more perceptible than in an 
previous prophet; the construction is loose, and, 
as a rule, prosaic; the constant recurrence of 
mannerisms and set phrases is at times monotonous, 
although the lack of variety is often compensated 
by a large rhythmic movement of the thought, 
running hke a ground-swell through some of the 
longer orations. Itis, on the whole, the careful 
and elaborate style of a literary man rather than 
that of a public speaker in living touch with his 
audience. With obscurity it cannot fairly be 
charged, for the serious difficulties which the 
book presents are mostly due to the imperfect con- 
dition of the text. 

Of the higher qualities of E.’s genius the most 
striking is a powerful and grandiose imagination, 
which reveals itself in a variety of directions, now 
revelling in weird mythological conceptions (28. 
32), and at other times clothing itself in the 
peculiar artificial realism which has been already 
remarked as a feature of the book. That there 
was a vein of true poetry in his nature is proved 
by his effective use of the kindh or dirge (especially 


in the beautiful lament over the banished princes 
of the royal house, ch. 19), as well as by the many 
fine images which occur throughout the book. His 
first conceptions, indeed, are almost invariabl 

beautiful and true, although to our minds their 
wsthetic effect is frequently lost through over- 
elaboration. E. is perhaps not more deficient in 
plastie power than Heb. writers generally; but in 
his case the defect is more apparent from his love 
of detail, and his anxicty to exhaust the didactic 
significance of every conception before he can 
persuade himself to let it go. Thus the com- 
parison of Tyre to a stately vessel, moored by the 
shore (27), which Isaiah might have presented in 
a verse or two, is spread out over a long chapter 
by the help of an inventory of the ship’s cargo, 
which is really a valuable statistical survey of 
Phen. imports. Again, the image of Jerus. as a 
foundling child (16) is intrinsically as beautiful as 
any to be found in prophecy ; but when drawn out 
into an allegory of the whole history of the nation, 
its unity is dissipated by the multitude of details 
that have to be crowded into it. A similar critic- 
ism has often been passed on his description of 
his opening vision, as contrasted with the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah. On the other hand, the pro- 
phet’s talent for lucid and methodical exposition 


appears to advantage when he comes to deal with — 


practical and technical matters, as in the descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary (40ff) A certain architec- 
tonic faculty is, in truth, a marked characteristic of 
his intellect, being visible alike in his plan of the 
temple buildings, in his sketch of the theocratic 
institutions, and in the orderly arrangement and 
division of the book. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING.—KE.’s rank as a religious 
teacher may be summed up under two general 
aspects. In the first place, he gave definite and 
almost dogmatic expression to the great religious 
traths which were the presuppositions of all 
previous prophecy, combining these into a com- 
prehensive theory of the divine providence ; and, 
in the second place, by giving a peculiar direction 
to the Messianic hope, he made it a practical ideal 
in the life of the nation, and the starting- oint of 
a new religious development. } 

The first of these aspects is abundantly illus- 
trated by the contents of chs. 1-39. Wlnle the 
substance of these chapters presents no single 
element which may not be traced in the writings 
of earlier prophets, there is none which does not 
receive a more distinct intellectual expression in 
the hands of Ezekiel. He is concerned to exhibit 
the immanent logic of the abstract principles 
involved in the relations between God and the 
world ; and, as we read, the outlines of a grand 
theological system are gradually disclosed to the 
mind. Only a few outstanding features of this 
system can here be mentioned. 1, The prophet’s 
idea of God, which is expressed by the visions m 
chs. 1. 8. 10. 48, has more of a transcendental 
character than that of his predecessors. Those 
divine attributes which we call metaphysical, ex- 
pressing the relation of the Godhead to created 
existence as a whole, are emphasized more than b 
previous writers, and are those chiefly symbolize 
by the heavenly chariot of the visions. And this 
view of God enters deeply into the fibre of E.’s 
teaching. While he does not lose hold of the 
truth that J” is a moral person having the attri- 
butes of anger, jealousy, pity, etc., he is never 
weary of insisting that the activity of the divine 
being must be self-centred, the supreme motive of 
all His dealings with men, whether In mercy or In 
judgment, being the manifestation of , ΜΠ own 
Godhead (‘They shall know that Tam J”’). Itis 
easy to exaggerate this doctrine in a way that 
would misrepresent the prophet’s meaning ; but 
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the reiterated assertion of it shows that it is a 
truth to which he himself attaches the utmost 
importance. 2. Another instance of the same 
tendency to rigorous and even extreme statement 
of a prophetic principle is found in his conception 
of Israel. In opposition to Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, he denies that there was any good time 
in the nation’s past, tracing the idolatrous pro- 
clivities of the people back to the sojourn in the 
wilderness and the oppression in Egypt (20° * 237). 
Thus, while all the prophets teach or assume that 
the relation between J” and Israel rests on a free 
elective act of God, E. takes the further step of 
assioning as the positive ground of this relation- 
ship J”s regard for the glory of His name in the 
eyes of the nations (20 pass.). 3 From this 
position an important consequence follows. 
Since the honour of J” is historically identified 
with the destinies of Israel, the final disclosure of 
His divinity can be accomplished only by the re- 
storation of this people to its own land, under 
conditions which reflect the holy nature of J”. 
E. is alive to the false impression of the God of 
Israel naturally produced on the heathen mind by 
the great national calamity of the Exile (367%). 
This effect must be wiped out when the lesson of 
the history is complete (8958. The same principle 
of the divine action which caused the temporary 
rejection of Israel becomes the guarantee of its 
ultimate redemption. The prophet is thus led to 
a conception of salvation in which everything 
depends on the sovereign irresistible grace of God, 
which breaks the stubborn heart of the people, and 
produces in them an abiding sense of shame and 
self-contempt, and bestows on them a new spirit, 
causing them to walk in His statutes and keep His 
judgments to do them (6° 11” 16% 901 36764 374 
39%), 4. The doctrine which is usually considered 
K.’s most distinctive contribution to theology is 
the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual soul before God. But even here he 
builds on the foundation laid by his predecessors. 
The conception of religion as personal fellowship 
between the individual and God is implicitly 
contained in the consciousness which all the pro- 
phets have of their own relation to J”; and in Jer 
the truth is enunciated that what had hitherto 
been the possession of the prophets is the form 
which the perfect religion must assume univers- 
ally. It was reserved for E., however, to formu- 
late the principle logically, showing that neither 
the burden of hereditary guilt nor the sins of a 
man’s past can hinder the action of God’s forgiving 
mercy towards the penitent sinner (18). 

But the part of Ezekiel’s work that was destined 
to have the most direct and powerful historical 
influence was the ideal embodied in the vision of 
chs. 40-48. The unique significance of that re- 
markable creation lies in the fact that under the 
form of a Messianic prophecy it presents the 
scheme of a politico-religious constitution in which 
the fundamental idea of holiness is applied to the 
regulation of every part of the national life. It is 
a picture of the kingdom of God in its final and 
perfect state as this prophet was led to conceive 
10. The ruling conception is that of J” dwelling in 
visible glory in [lis sanctuary in the midst of His 
people, and the practical purpose of the vision is 
to set forth the conditions on Israe}’s part which 
such a relation involves. That the institutions 
prescribed are mainly of a priestly character is 
partly due to the fact that E. was himself a 
priest, deeply imbued with the traditions of his 
office ; but still more to his perception of the 
inherent fitness of the priestly idea of holiness 
to be the formal principle of a theocratic polity 
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met the needs of the time is shown by its operation 
in all the best tendencies of the Restoration period. 
This is not the place to discuss the bearing of E.’s 
ideal legislation on the development of the penta- 
teuchal laws(see HEXATEUCH). The view of most re- 
cent critics is that he occupies a position intermedi- 
ate between the Book of Deut. and the composition 
of the so-called Priestly Code ; and it can hardly be 
denied that the peculiar features of E.’s system are 
more fully explained on this theory than on any 
other (see esp. the reculations as to the status of 
the Levites, ch. 44). But, setting aside the purely 
critical question, the fact is clear that the whole 
movement by which the new Israel was consoli- 
dated proceeded on the lines foreshadowed in E.’s 
vision. His position in this respect may be com- 
pared with that of Augustine in the history of the 
Latin Church. What the civitas Det was to 
medieval Christendom, that the vision of E. was 
to post-exilic Judaism: each furnished the ideal 
that moulded the polity of the age that followed. 
To what extent this section of the Book of E. was 
adopted as a legislative programme by the leaders 
of the Return cannot be precisely determined from 
the somewhat meagre records at our disposal (see 
Smith, ΟἿΟΣ ΟΣ p. 4427.) But it is important to 
observe that the Messianic hope as set forth by E. 
formed one of the most powerful impulses that 
made for the reconstruction of the Jewish state. 
We learn from Hag and Zec that the erection 
of the second temple was carried through under the 
conviction that that unpretentious edifice was to 
be the centre of a renovated world, and the ear- 
nest of the latter-day glory just about to dawn ; 
while the expectation that the Lord would sud- 
denly come to His temple meets us nearly a cent. 
later in the book of Malachi. These are conceptions 
which it would be difficult to understand otherwise 
than as consequences of the work of Ezekiel. 

As compared with his master Jeremiah, or 15 40ff,, 
Iizekiel’s teaching as a whole appears lacking in 
breadth of sympathy and evangelical freedom, and 
to be a preparation for an age of legalism rather 
than for the fulness of the Christian dispensation. 
He is not quoted expressly by any NT writer, and 
it is doubtful if he has directly influenced any 
except the author of the Apoc., who was familiar 
with the book and has drawn largely on its 
imagery. But while all this is true, there are 
many things in E. which give him a high place 
amongst the heralds of Christ in OT. His clear 
assertion of the value of the individual soul and of 
the efficacy of repentance, his profound sense of 
sin as ingratitude, and of the need of a new heart 
in order to fulfil the law of God, his impassioned 
vindication of the character of God as merciful and 
eager to forgive, are amongst the brightest gems 
of spiritual truth to be found in the pages of 
prophecy. 

LITERARY History.—Of the literary history of 
the book little needs to be said. It is mentioned 
by the son of Sirach (498) in a connexion which 
shows that it formed part of the prophetical Canon 
in his time (c. B.c. 200). In the order given by the 
Talmudic treatise Baba bathra (140) it stands 
second amongst the greater prophets, being pre- 
ceded by Jer and followed by Isaiah. A further 
statement in the same source that the book was 
written (like Dn, Est, and the Twelve Prophets) by 
‘the men of the Great Synagogue,’ has no signi- 
ficance, unless it be an inference from the theory 
that no prophetic book could be written outside of 
the Holy Land (so Rashi, quoted by Ryle, Canon 
of OT, p. 263f.). According to Jerome (prefatio 
ad Ezech.), certain parts of it were, on account of 
their obscurity, forbidden to be read by any Jew 


giving expression to the essential character of | under the age of 30 years; and its deviations from 


Israel as the people of J”. 


How fully the ideal ' the Mosaic Law caused doubts to be expressed as 
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to its canonical authority as late as the Ist cent. | Berenice. E. is prob. the modern ‘Ain el-Ghudyan 


A.D. According to one tradition, it narrowly 
escaped being ‘ hidden’ (2.e. reduced to the rank of 
an apocryphal work) for this reason, but was saved 
from that fate by one Hananiah ben-Hezekiah, who 
reconciled the discrepancies. Unfortunately, the 
works of this self-saerificing scholar have perished 
as conipletely as the 300 measures of oil which he 
is reported to have consumed in their preparation. 


LITERATURE.—Ewald, Proph. ἃ. A.B. vol. ii. (1841, 1868) 5 
Havernick, Comm. tiber den Pr. H. (1843); Hitzig, der Pr. FH. 
erkldrt (1847); Fairbairn, Huposition of the Book of EF. (1851) ; 
Henderson, Zhe Book of the Pr. HE. transi. etc. (1855); Heng- 
stenberg, Der Pr. Ε΄. (1867); Keil, Der Pr. #. (1868) ; Currey, 
Speaker's Comm. vol. vi. (1876); Klostermann in SA (1877); 
Smend, Der Pr. EZ. (1880); Cornill, Der Pr. Ε΄ (1882), and Das 
Buch des Pr. EH. (1886); v. Orelli, Kurzgef. Commentar (1888) ; 
Gautier, La mission du Pr. Εἰ, (1891); Davidson, Cainb. Bible 
for Sehools (1892); Skinner, Hapositor’s Bible (1895); Muller, 
Bzeehiel-Studien (1895); Bertholet, Der Verfassunqsentwurf des 
Hes. (1896); and Das Bueh Hes. (Kurzer Handkom. 1897). See 
also Kuenen, Onderzoek, Godsdienst van Israél, and Profeten en 
Profetie > Duhm, Zheologie der Propheten ; Horst, Levit. 17-26 
und Hezekiel; articles by Schrader, Diestel, and Orelli in the 
Encyclopedias of Schenkel, Riehm, and Ilerzog: and by Black 
in Hneye. Brit.3 J. SKINNER. 

EZEL (5ixa [12x97] ‘[stone of] departure ’).—The 
spot where Jonathan arranged to meet David 
before the latter’s final departure from the court of 
Saul (18 20%). The place is not mentioned else- 
where, and it is now generally adinitted that the 
Heb. text of this passage is corrupt. The true 
reading seems to have been preserved by tlie LX-X, 
which renders ν. 3 καὶ καθήσῃ παρὰ τὸ 'Epya8 
(A, ἔργον) ἐκεῖνο, and again, at ν. end (where the 
same place is mentioned), renders καὶ Aaveld ἀνέστη 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀργὰβ (A, τοῦ ὑπνοῦ). The translators evi- 
dently had the same word before them in both 
verses, and did not understand it; they therefore 
simply transliterated the Hebrew. If, then, we 
restore from the LXX in y.! (bg) 150 amy7= 
‘yonder caim,’ for 1x7 yan; and in v.4! anya ΟΝ 
=‘from beside the cairn,’ for 237 Ssxxn, the un- 
known ‘Ezel’ of v. disappears, and the in- 
definite terms of v.*! are replaced by a suitable 
reference to v.! (so Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde; οἵ, W. R. Smith, O7 JC? 80f.). 

J. Ἐν STENNING, 

EZEM (oxy), 1 Ch 4%°.—See AZMON. 


EZER.—1i. (ays) A Horite ‘duke’ (Gn 865), 1 Ch 
138), In the latter passage AV has Ezar. 2. (118) 
A son of Ephraim who, acc. to 1 Ch 774, was slain 
by the men of Gath. 3. A Judahite (1 Ch 44). 4, 
A Gadite chief who joined David (1 Ch 12°), 5. A 
son of Jeshua who helped to repair the wall (Neh 
3), 6. A priest who officiated at the dedication 
of the walls (Neh 12%). J. A. SELBIE. 


EZION-GEBER, 73: }isy, is mentioned amongst 
the stations of the Israelites (Nu 33” and Dt 
2°), In the latter passage and elsewhere in the 
OT it is coupled with Elath in such a way as to 
imply that the one was in the immediate neighhour- 
hood of the other. This circumstance enables us 
to fix the situation of Ezion-geber with tolerable 
confidence. It lay in the extreme south of the 
territory of Edom, at the head of the “/lanitis 
Sinus or Gulf of Akabah. Edom having been sub- 
jugated by David (28S 814), Solomon naturally 
utilized E. for ship-building purposes, and made it 
the port for his navy, which was engaged in the gold 
trade with Ophir (1 K 9538). His success encouraged 
Jehoshaphat to undertake a similar enterprise, but 
with disastrous results. ‘ Jehoshaphat made ships 
of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold; but they went 
not, for the ships were broken at Ezion-geber’ 
(1 K 22% and 2 Ch 20% 87), Kzion-geber is men- 
tioned also by Josephus (Ané. VIII. vi. 4), who tells 
us that it was afterwards known by the name of 


(Robinson, 1. 169f.), See further, Driver on Dt 98, 
J, A. SELBIE, 
EZNITE.—See ADINO. 


EZORA (‘Efwpa, AV Ozora).—The sons of Ezora, 
in 1 Es 953, take the place of the strange name 
Machnadebai (or Mabnadebai, AVm) in Ezr 109, 
where there is no indication of a fresh family. 
The first part of the phrase in Es (ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν), 
representing an original "312m, scems to show that 
the name in the canonical book is due to the 
running together of two or more words ; it is, in 
any case, a proof that 1 Es is independent of the 
Greek Ezra, which has MayadvaBou. 

Η. St. J. THACKERAY, 

EZRA (x vy).—1. The famous leader connected 
with Isracl’s Return. Our sources of information 
concerning him are Ezr 7-10, Neh 8-10, and the 
apocryphal books.* Some writers have preferred 
the apocr. 1 Esdras to the canonical Ezra, but on 
quite insufficient grounds.t The apocr. books are 
useful in showing the views held about Ezra at a 
later time, but we must in the main rely upon the 
canonical books. 

KE. is called the priest, the priest-scribe, and in 
2Es the prophet. Ue was of a priestly family, 
but, as his work was chiefly that of the scribe, that 
designation gradually supersedes the others. I. 
represents in a way the transition from the prophet 
to the scribe, but his prophetic functions are not 
conspicuous except in the apocr. literature.t 

The Exile had been a period of considerable 
literary activity. One of the greatest prophets 
heralded the deliverance of Cyrus ( Deutero-Isaiah) ; 
Ezekiel had produced his book in Babylonia, draw- 
ing up an elaborate scheme for the new state, 
which he declared would arise upon the ruins of 
the old; and many noble psalms come from this 
time. But the period was characterized not so 
much by the creation of a new literature as by the 
study of what already existed. Ἐς, the ‘ready 
scribe in the law of Moses’ was not a mere copyist, 
nor the author of the law, but a diligent student 
of the law. 

E. longed to go to Jerus. and put the law into 
effect there, to establish a real hagiocracy, ‘the 
law’ being the supreme authority in civil and 
religious affairs alike. Artaxerxes was not so 
tolerant of foreign religions as Cyrus had been, 
nevertheless E. won his goodwill, and secured a 
royal edict, clothing him with ample authority to 
carry out his purpose. This edict has been pre- 
served in Aramaic (Ezr 7!*-*5); and while many 
regard this as a Jewish version, it is in the main 
trustworthy.§ All Jews who felt so inclined were 
free to depart from Babylon; E. was authorized to 
earry the offerings for the temple made by the king 
and by the Jews; to purchase sacrificial animals, 
and to use the rest of the money as he and his 
brethren saw fit; to draw upon the royal treasury 
in the provinee of Syria for further necessary 
supplies ; toexempt the temple officers and servants 
from the Persian tax ; to appoint officers to execute 
the law of God, teaching such as were unacquainted 
with it; and to enforce the law of God and of the 
Persian king by penalty even to fines, imprison- 
ment, banishment, or death. 

In the year B.c. 458 Ἐπ gathered a caravan of 
some 1800 males, including 38 Levites who had 
been persuaded to join the company. E. had said 
so much to the king about God’s ample protection 
to His servants that he was ashamed to ask for the 


* On the Apocr. see Bensly, Fourth Book of Ezra, p. 86. 

+ Kuenen, Relig. of Israel, ii.; see discussion in Academy, 
1895-96. 

{ On Ezra the scribe see OT.JC2 p. 42f.; PRE iv. 335. 

§ See under art. EzRA-NEHEMIAH, Books OF. 
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usual escort. After fasting and praying for a safe 
journey, the company set out, and in four months 
reached the holy city. 

E. did not find a community ready and eager for 
the new government which he was authorized to 
establish. Many of the people were prosperous 
(Hag 14), but there was not that spirit of simple 
devotion to the God of Israel which the zealous E. 
regarded as essential. E. was informed that many 
Jews, including even priests and princes, had taken 
foreign wives. He knew the story of Solomon’s 
decline (1 K 11); he perceived the danger now of a 
relapse into idolatry ; above all, he feared the con- 
sequences of further disobedience of the law of 
God (Dt 73). Shecaniah, as the representative of 
the people who had been much inoved by the 
prayer which E. poured forth in their presence 
(95-15), proposed that the people should put away the 
foreion wives and their children. EH. accepted the 
proposition, and exacted an oath on the spot that 
the offenders would comply with this agreement. 
A. decree was issued by the princes and elders that 
all the people should assemble at Jerus. within three 
days, under penalty of confiscation of goods and 
excommunication, But the assembly found the 
task too great to be accomplished in an open-air 
meeting during a severe winter storm, and the 
matter was referred to a divorce court, with E. at 
its head.* After three months’ labour, and not 
without opposition apparently (Ezr 10% RV),+ the 
work of the court was finished, and many innocent 
women and children were cast out, as Hagar and 
Ishmael had been. 

The account of E.’s formal institution of the 
law is found in Neh 8-10. Neh. had come to Jerus. 
in B.c. 444, His first work was the rebuilding of 
the walls. According to the conipiler of Ezr-Neh 
(see further on the Books oF EZR AND NEH), it was 
after this event that Τῷ. read the law to the people 
assembled at Jerus., and obtained their pledge to 
observe it. It is singular that E., who had brought 
the law to Jerus. for the purpose of making it the 
code of the community, should not have pro- 
mulgated it sooner. It may be that Stade is right 
in supposing that E. had aroused the hostility of 
the people by the compulsory divorce, and that the 
times were not ripe before (Gesch. ii. 173.) ; or it 
may be that the chronology is not exact, as the 
compilation was made long after the events de- 
scribed, and the description of the reading of the law 
interrupts Nehemiah’s narrative (cf. 73.8 11.9.1 

On the second day’s reading the people heard 
the directions for observing the feast of booths. 
Steps were taken at once to celcbrate this feast, 
and the reading of the law was continued on each 
day of its observance. Two days later a great 
fast was held, the people separating theniselves 
from strangers, and confessing their sin. E. gave 
utterance to a remarkable prayer,§ praising God for 
His great goodness to Israel, deploring the apostasy 
and disobedience of the people, and tracing the 
past misfortunes of the nation, as well as their 
present condition of vassalage, to their great sins.|| 

The relation of E. and Neh. is one of the perplex- 
ing problems of this period. Neh. in his inemoirs 
mentions E. but once (12%). In the E. portions 
of Neh, Nehemiah is mentioned but once (8°).** 


* Reading, after Ewald (Z7ist. v. 142 n. 4), sb baa, Ezr 1016, 

t See Bertheau-Ryssel, Hzr., Neh., Est., in ‘ Kurze. Ex. Hand- 
buch,’ ὧν loe. 

t On this reading of the law see Trumbull’s Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday School, 1888, p. 7. 

§ Following LXX, which prefixes the words ‘and Ezra said’ 
to 96. On this passage see ZRA-NEUEMIALD, Boons or. 


ἢ EK. established the canouicily of the Pent. by those readings ; 


see OT J C2 p. 171. 

4 The Ezra of Neh 121-18. 32 jg another person. 

** The best Gr. versions lack the title Tirshatha (89); 1 Es has 
the title, but lacks the name (949); Lagarde’s ed. arrees with 
Heb. ‘The Neb. of 10 is the same as that of Ear 22, 


There is scant justification for Ewald’s statement 
that ‘the chronicler unites these two men very 
closcly in his representations’ (Hist. v. 161). E. 
and Nehemiali were granted high authority in the 
Judean colony, and that in the same sphere. Yet 
Nehemiah entirely ignores E.* Their purposes were 
different, it is true, one desiring to promote especi- 
ally the religious welfare of the colony, the other 
the poe | but among the Jews these spheres 
overlapped or rather interlaced at all points. It is 
probable that E.’s chief work in Jerus. was accom- 
plished before Nehemiah’s arrival.t 

E. made a lasting impression upon the Jewish 
people. The development of the later Jewish life 
followed the lines laid down by him. This is due, 
not so much to his keen foresight in forecasting the 
future, as to the fact that his influence shaped 
Jewish life and thought in a way from whieh it 
never wholly departed. He gave the law an 
authority which it had never had before in Jewish 
history. This zeal was contagious, and accounts 
for that enthusiasm for the letter of the law which 
characterizes later ages. 


LITERATURE. —Besides works referred to above, see PRE 
art. ‘Esra und Nehemia’; ΟἿ Οὐ p. 168; Wellhausen, Hist. 
of Isr. and Jud. 130ff. ; see also literature at end of foll, art. 


ὦ. The eponym of a priestly family which re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, Neh 12! 12. 3— AZAREAH 
of Neh 103, L. W. BATTEN. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, THE BOOKS OF.— 
There is much gain in treating these two books to- 
gether. They present similar problems; they 
deal with the same period; they were originally 
one in the Jewish canon; and they were put into 
their present form by the same hand. 


That Ezr-Neh constituted but one book in the early Jewish 
canon is indisputable. The Massoretes have appended notes to 
the end of each book of OT, stating the number of verses, ete. 
There are no such notes at the end of Kzr, but those at the end 
of Neh include both books : ‘the book of Ezr contains 685 verses, 
and the middle verse is jon ΠΟ pa’ (Neh 382), The Masso- 
retic sections show that our two books were regarded as one, 
one section being Ezr 8%-Neh 21.4 The twenty-two sacred 
books do not allow Neh to be reckoned as a separate book. The 
Talim., in giving the origin of the various books, says that ‘ Ezra 
wrote his book,’ and does not mention Neh, manifestly includ- 
ing it with Ezr, In LXX tho two are included under Esdras B 
in Swete’s ed. ; under Esdras A in the ed. of Lagarde.§ 

Ezr-Neh precedes Cb in the Heb. Bible, but follows it in 
the LXX. The illogical order of the Heb. has been attributed to 
the earlier acceptance of Ezr-Neh into the canon. It is by no 
means certain that the present Ileb. order is original. The OT 
was divided into three portions. At the end of each portion the 
Massoretes plaeed notes similar to those found after the separate 
hooks. The notes on the Ketlubim or Hagiographa are found 
at the end of Ezr-Neh, not at the end of Ch. Moreover, as 
Iizr-Neh is a continuation of Ch, and in its present form has 
come from the same hand, it is altogether unlikely that the 
original arrangeinent was so unmindful of chron. order. 


A. CONTENTS.—A review of the following out- 
line reveals the striking fact that Ezr-Neh is far 
from a complete history of the restoration. We 
find rather a short sketch of a few important 
events in that history. There are long periods,— 
one of more than a half-century (515 to 458),— 
about which our book is absolutely silent. The 
whole time covered by this book, from the return 
of the first exiles in 537 to the second visit of Neh. 
in 432 is more than a cent., but as a matter of fact 
the actual time covered by the narrative is scarcely 
more than one-tenth of this time. 


*Seo Wellhausen, Jsr. τὲς Jiid. Gesch. p. 168n.; Kuenen, 
Critique de L’ Aneten Test. p. 410. 

7 There is an article in “SA ii. pt. 1, in which the writer 
argues from the chronology that HE. and Neh. came to Jerus, to- 
gether. The argument is more ingenious than convincing. 

J See Baer, Libri Daniclis Eze et Neh, pp. 130, 183; Jos. 
c. Ap. i, 8. 

§ Seo further Oettli, ‘Die Gesch. IJagiogr. und d. Buch 
Daniel,’ 1889, in Strack and Zéckler's Kurzyef. Kom. ; Cornill, 
Hinleit?2 45; PRE? iv. 3321.; Ryle, Canon of ΟἽ", 134f. 
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I.—{1) Ezr 1-45,—The return of the first company of exiles; 
the register of the heads of bouses; tbe setting up of the altar ; 
the establishment of the sacrifices; the efforts to rebuild the 
temple, and the opposition of the Samaritans, B.c. 537. (2) Ezr 
5, 6.—Stimulated by the prophets Hag. and Zec., tbe people 
begin tbe rebuilding of the temple under tbe lead of Zerub- 
babel and Joshua; their enemies try to stop the Jews, but 
Darius respects the decree of Cyrus, and the temple is com- 
pleted in his sixth year, B.c. 515. (3) Ezr 7-10.—The return of 
Ezra and his company with a firman from Artaxerxes; the 
divorcing of the foreign wives, B.c. 458. (4) 46-23,—Successful 
efforts of the enemies of Judah to prevent the rebuilding of the 
city me mainly in tbe reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, Β.0. 
465-425. 

{I.—{1) Neb 1-773s,—Neb., learning of the bad condition of 
affairs in Jerus., obtains permission from Artaxerxes to go to 
Judab as its governor, and to rebuild its walls. He reaches 
Jerus., inspects the walls by night, organizes tbe people for the 
work, and, in spite of the vigorous opposition of the enemies of 
Judah, succeeds in fortifying the city by the complete recon- 
struction of its walls, B.o. 444. (2) 778b10,—Ezra promul- 
gates the law, and the people ‘seal unto it,’ B.c. 444. (3) LLL 
1226,—Lisis of those who dwelt in Jerus., and of the Levites who 
bad come to Jerus. with Zerubbabel. (4) 1227-133.—The dedi- 
cation of the walls; regulation of the temple services, B.c. 443. 
(5) 13431, Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerus., and the reforms 
accomplished at that time, B.c, 432. 

B. Sources.—Modern criticism has shown that 
Heb. literature, like other Sem. literature,* is 
usually the result of compilation. No trained 
critical eye is required to see that the book under 
discussion has reached its present form by compila- 
tion from several different sources, and it is not 
difficult to analyze the book into its constituent 
elements, though it is not always possible to trace 
these elements back to their origin. In some cases 
we must be content with probabilities, and in 
others must confess ignorance. In the analysis of 
the book the results will be clearer if we follow an 
order which disregards the present arrangement of 
chapters. 

The casual reader will not fail to notice that 
considerable portions, especially of Neh, are 
written in the first person. The ‘I’ refers to Ezra 
everywhere in Ezr, and to Nehemiah everywhere 
in Neh. The first person is used in Ezr 777-9%, 
Neh 11- 7788. ]2°7-43 13131, These are portions of 
memoirs written by Ezra and Neh. respectively. 
They are for the most part preserved in their 
original form. Itis evident that considerable parts 
of the memoirs have been lost. LEzra’s narrative 
has no proper beginning; he came to Jerns. to 
establish the law, but his own narrative tells us 
nothing about the accomplishment of this design. 
Neh.’s narrative breaks otf abruptly ; the sequel to 
7° 18 not found in his account; 134 begins in medias 
res; 13° must originally have had another con- 
nexion. But, imperfect as they are, these personal 
records of the two great leaders in the restoration 
of the Jewish state are of the greatest value. For 
convenience these memoirs will hereafter be de- 
signated by the symbols Εἰ and N respectively.t+ 

The other portions dealing with the work of 
Ezra and Neh. are not original parts of their 
memoirs, though in part based on them. Ἐν 111} 
is an introduction to the story of Ezra written by 
the compiler. For Ezra is spoken of in the third 
person: the genealogy of Ezra omits his immediate 
ancestors, Seraiah, who is named as his father, 
having been put to death by Nebuchadnezzar in 
586; Ezra would hardly have spoken of himself as 
‘an expert scribe’; this introduction anticipates 
matter found in E. (See further in Driver, LOZ® 
p. 549). 

Ezr 7#-°6 is the firman which Artaxerxes gave 
Ezra as his authority for governing the Jewish 
colony. V.!! is an introduction due to the com- 
piler. The letter itself is in Aramaic, and held by 
many to be in its original form. Such a document 
would naturally be written in Aram., and the 
Jewish colouring, which is so apparent in the edict 
of Cyrus (Ezr 15 ὅ), is not conspicuous in this 

*Sayce,HCMc. 2. | , 
t So Kautzscb, Die Heilige Schrift des AT. 


passage. Cornill’s statement that ‘in details it is 
of such specific Jewish colouring that it at least 
must have been strongly retouched,’”* is not justified 
by facts; and Driver’s, that ‘it may have been 
cast into its present form by one familiar with the 
terminology of the Jewish sacred books,’ t is quite 
consistent with the view that we have the orig. 
edict signed by the king, in the preparation of 
which it is not inconceivable that Ezra himself may 
have had a hand. At all events, its preservation 
was probably due to its incorporation by Ezra in 
his memoirs, for the thanksgiving with which ΕἸ. 
begins is naturally connected with the royal edict. 

Ezr 10 is the proper continuation of the pre- 
ceding section of KH, but Ezra is spoken of in the 
third person. All efforts to explain this change of 
person as due to Ezra have been hopeless failures.t 
The force of the fact lies in the change taking 
place right in the middle of the narrative without 
any explicable cause. Moreover, we find one 
conspicuous anachronism: a room in the temple is 
called after Jehohanan, the son of Eliashib (106) ; 
but Eliashib was a prominent priest in 432 (Neh 
12". 134), and a room could not have been called 
his son’s in 458.§ Yet there are points of resem- 
blance with E. The passage is probaly a revision 
and abbreviation of E, the work of the compiler. 

Neh 7-10. Of this portion 9*-10® is regarded 
by Stade || as an original portion of E. The prayer 
9°-38 ig suited to Ezra, and the words prefixed in the 
LXX ‘and Ezra said’ may be an original note of 
the compiler’s to explain his extract from E. The 
remainder of the section, 7-95, is usually ac- 
counted for in the same way as Ezr 10, to which 
it bears striking resemblance. There is room for 
grave doubt about the chronology.f There is 
practically no guide except the position of the 
passage. A comparison of 7” and Ezr 3! shows 
that the compiler has made a false connexion of 
this passage with N, and he does not appear to 
have been an expert in chronology. The section 
took its present form long after the events de- 
scribed, so that confusion of order was easily 
possible. Sayce has pointed out that the names in 
Neh 10 are for the most part found also in Ezr 2.** 
He regards this section as the work of ‘a layman,’ 
and not ἃ priest like Ezra, since he classes himself 
with ‘the people’ (19% ®*). ΤῈ 

Neli 11-12" is made up of lists extracted from 
the temple registers, with explanatory notes by 
the compiler. Ch. 11 is closely connected with 7°, 
and may be based on N. Ko@nig says that ch. 11] 
‘might indeed have been incorporated by Neh. 
into his writings,’ but that 121-58 ‘on account of 
Jaddua (12°) falls into the time of Alexander the 
Great.’ $f 

Neh 12%-13° cannot be from N, for it uses the 
expression ‘in the days of Neh.’ (12), as of a time 
long past. K6nig admits that 12*°* comes from a 
later hand, but holds that N begins with 13! 
instead of 184, as most critics maintain. W. R. 
Smith, ΟΤΟ ΟΞ p. 427n., suggests that 13? origin- 
ally stood between Ezr 10° Ὁ, 

There remains for consideration Ezr 1-6. Ch. 1 
is very likely due to the compiler, though he may 
have used written sources. .. Vv. are found 
also in 2 Ch 36% The differences are very slight, 


* Hinl. p. 264. See also Kuenen, Critique de ΖΑ. T. p. 607, 
for details of the alleged colouring. 

+ LOT Ὁ. 550. 

t See, eg., Keil, Ezra, Neh., Esth. 1873, p. 122. 

§ See Cornill, Hind. p. 266. 

| Gesch. ἃ. V. Isr. il. 153 ff. 

{ See art. Ezra. 

** Introd. to Ezra, Neh., and Est. 1885, Ὁ. 69. 

tt 76. p. 30. ; 

tt Hind. in das AT, 1893, p. 278. On the relation of Neb 11 to 
1 Cb 93-22, see Sayce, Introd. p. 32; Oecttli, op. cit. δ: 160; 
Bertheau-Ryssel, ‘Kgf. Exeg. Handb. z. AT,’ 1887, Hzr., Chis, Ue 
dist. p. 12. 
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and are due to accident in copying, Vv.*4con- 
tain the edict of Cyrus. From a comparison with 
the inscriptions of Cyrus,* it appears to be strongly 
coloured by Jewish ideas. Cyrus attributes his 
success to Merodach, not to J”. 

2-3" is found also in Neh 7618. In the latter 
place it is appended to Nehemiah’s memoirs with 
this preface: ‘ And I found the book of the genea- 
logy of those who first came up: and I found 
written in it’ (75). There are more than a hundred 
variations in the two versions. ‘The numbers esp. 
differ oftener than they agree.t Such variation is 
always found in duplicates. Cf. Pss 14 and 53, Ps 
18 and 2822. This does not destroy identity of 
origin. It appears from the large number of such 
lists that the Jews were in the habit of keeping 
registers of important names. From such a regis- 
ter the Chronicler has incorporated the list into 
its present place. These lists have been but poorly 
preserved in the transmission of the original docu- 
ments, as we find many errors wherever we have 
data to test them. This list was already a part 
of a narrative when copied by Neh., since both 
versions end with narrative. This ending in Ezr 
introduces the assembling at Jerus. for the setting 
up of the altar, in Neh the assembling for the 
promulgation of the law. 

3'_4° is very generally assigned to the Chronicler 
(so Cornill, Schrader, Ryssel, Driver, etc. For 
the grounds of this see LUT® 547 f.). 

4%. These are two fragments from unknown 
sources. ‘They cannot be from the Chronicler, for 
they are out of joint with the context. V.® con- 
talns a statement about an accusation made against 
the Jews in the beg. of the reign of Xerxes. ‘There 
is no hint of this elsewhere. 4’ may have been 
placed here on the supposition that it was intro- 
ductory to the passage following, but we shall see 
that this is not so. There is no reason, however, 
to doubt the genuineness or authenticity of these 
verses, 

48-618. ‘This passage is written in the Aram. 
language, and is a portion of a more or less com- 
plete history of these times written originally in 
Aramaic.t The compiler, finding his best sources 
for this period in Aramaic, incorporated consider- 
able portions without translation. In its present 
arrangement, however, the course of the history is 
very much obscured, as will be more fully pointed 
out below. The section falls into two parts, both 
of which present critical problems of considerable 
intricacy. For convenience these problems will 
be discussed in this connexion. 

48-24, According to the present arrangement of our book, this 
part describes tlie securing of a decrec from Artaxerxes to stop 
the rebuilding of the temple. But, as a matter of fact, the 
passage has nothing to do with the temple, and is evidently 
misplaced, According to 47 Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel, 
and the rest of his companions ‘ wrote a letter to king Arta- 
xerxes in Aramaic.’ This letter is not the one found in the 
verses following, for that was written by Rehum the chancellor 
and Shimshai the scribe; moreover, the letter which begins 
with v.11 is overloaded with introductions in the Aram. passage 
vv.810, Since Artaxerxes reigned from 465 to 425, this passave 
can have nothing to do with the times of Zcrubbabel. The 
correction of Xerxes v.6 to Cambyses (reigning 529-522), and 
Artaxerxes to Gomates (pseudo-Smerdis),§ is out of the ques- 
tion, since the contents agree with the date assigned in the 
text. The letter says that the Jews are rebuilding the re- 
bellious and bad city, and have finished the walls, and repaired 
the foundations. It further declares that if this city is rebuilt 
and the walls finished, the Jews will rebel and refuse to pay 
tribute, ‘and in the end it will endamage the king.’ The build- 
ing of the temple cannot be the point of attack, for that would 
not signify rebellion. If the temple were the matter at issue, 


the Jews would have appealed to the decree of Cyrus as they 
did later, The king’s answer agrees with this view. He orders 


* See RP, new ser. v. 144 ff. 

¢ The sum-total in each case is the same, but varies by 12,000 
from the sum of the detailed numbers. (See further Kucnen, 
Rel, Isr. ii. 178). 

¢ On Renan’s view that the Aram. section is from the Targums, 
see Hapos. Times, iv. 646. 

§ Ewald advocated this position, Hist., Eng. tr. iv. 106. 


that this city be not built, until a decrea shall be made by him, 
but makes no allusion to the temple. If a royal decree bad 
been issued forbidding the rebuilding of the temple, the people 
would have had ample excuse for their neglect when Haggai 
reproaches them so sharply. . . Zerubbabe!l and Joshua would 
scarcely have ventured to renew the work on the temple with 
such a decree in force. Finally, Tattenai would not have failed 
to make use of such a good weapon if it had been at hand. 

The passage refers to an attempt to rebuild the walls of the 
city, which must have occurred in the first part of the reign 
of Artaxerxes before the coming of Nehemiah. ‘The Jews which 
have come up from thee’ (12) refers either to Ezra and his com- 
pany, orto some other band concerning which the history is 
silent. Y.2+ does refer to the building of the temple, and 
is the effort of the compiler to harmonize the passage with the 
history with which he has erroneously connected it.* 

5, 6. Tbis section gives a consistent account of the rebuilding 
of the temple, but difficulties arise in its relation to ch. 3, and 
to Hag and Zec. In 31-7 we are told that Joshua and Zerub. 
set up the altar soon after the arrival of the first pilgrims. The 
required sacrifices were at once started. Tben the actual work 
of rebuilding the temple was begun (348ff-), The text is some- 
what confused, but it is clear that the writer says that the 
foundations of the temple were laid at this time; see esp. v1? 
‘and the builders laid the foundation of the temple of J”.’ The 
work thus begun was stopped by the adversaries, who ‘ weak- 
ened the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled them in 
building, and hired counsellors against them, to frustrate their 
purpose, all the days of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the 
reign of Darius king of Persia’ (44-5). 

Hag. and Zech., contemporary prophets under whose inspira- 
tion the work of rebuilding was taken up and carried to com- 
pletion, give no hint anywhere that the temple building was 
but the resumption of a task already begun and laid aside with 
goodreason. Hag.speaks of ‘the house that lieth waste’ (14-9) ; 
he attributes the unprosperous condition to the neglect of the 
temple ; he denies the validity of the excuse that the time was 
not suitable. The unsuitableness of the time pleaded by the 
people does not refer to the hostility of their neighbours, but to 
their poverty. But some of this prophet’s utterances go 
further. Hesays: ‘ Lay toheart from this day back to the time 
before one laid stone upon a stone in the temple of J’’’ (215)—a 
time evidently within his recent experience. He gives the 
date upon which the foundation was laid in a prophecy de- 
livered that very day; ‘from this day forward, from the 
twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, from the day that the 
foundation of J’’s temple is laid’ (218). 

Zech, says: ‘ The hands of Zerub. have laid the foundation of 
this house : his hands shall also finish it’ (49), referring to the 
laying of the foundation just accomplished. Two years later he 
said; ‘Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in these days 
these words from the mouths of the prophets, which were in 
the day that the foundation of the temple of J” of hosts was 
laid’ (8°), The prophets must have been Hag. and himself. 

A large part of the letter sent to Darius is taken up with the 
defence of the Jews. They urge that they were only doing 
what Cyrus had authorized. Sheshbazzar had been appointed 
governor, and he came to Jerus., ‘and laid the foundations of 
the house of God which is in Jerus.; and since that time even 
until now hath it been in building, and yet it is ποῦ com- 
pleted’ (zr 516), Tag 2% shows the contempt for the new 
temple felt by those old men, who still remembered the glory 
of the cee of Solomon. We find the same feelings expressed 
in Ezr 312.13, It seems impossible that these two passages do 
not refer to the same event. 

In Ezr 5! we read that ‘ Zerub. and Josh, stood up and began 
to build the house of God.’ Nothing is said about completing a 
work begun before; the inference is plainly that a new task 
was taken up. The question of Tattenai in v.3, ‘Who pave you 
a decree to build this house?’ + and his subsequent action imply 
not a resumption of a work which had been forcibly stopped, 
but the coming up of anewissue. The passage in 516 already 
quoted, which may appear to harmonize with the resumption 
theory, does not do so, for it proves too much ; its statement 
that tlie teniple had been in process of building ever since the 
decree of Cyrus‘had been issued, is contrary to all that we 
know from other sources. It may be a sufficient explanation of 
this inaccuracy to note that it is contained in the letter, and 
Tattenai may have misunderstood the Jews, who might have 
said that from the time of Cyrus they had purposed to build the 
temple, but had not been able todo so. Konig holds that Ezr 
31-45 contains fragments which, by tradition, have been re- 
ceived into the original picture of the temple-building story. 
It is quite possible that we have here, in fact, poorly preserved 
fragments of an orig. Heb. account of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The passage would then be parallel with the Aram. 
section cc. 6, 6; and in that case the troublesome passage 46-23 
would not be seriously out of place; that is, it originally would 


* Sayce’s view that v.24 properly follows v.5, ‘as indicated by 
the grammatica! construction of the original Chaldee,’ and that 
the whole passage is introduced here episodically, is quite un- 
tenable. See his Introd. p. 22. ᾿ 

ἡ The words following ‘and to finish this wall’ do not sup- 
port the view of an earlier work on thetemple. N]90S rendered 
‘wall’ is a word of doubtful meaning. Kautzsch, Gram. des 
Bib. Ar. § 62, suggests the emendation ΣΝ ‘foundations’ as 
vl6, Bleek held that the word refers to the walls of the city, 
Kinl.5 p. 907. Bertheau-Ryssel interprets after LXX the wooden 
framework for the building. 
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have stood just before the beginning of the history of Ezra. Its 
present position would simply be further evidence of the limited 
critical insight of the compiler. For further discussion of this 
question, see Kénig, Hinl. p.281ff.; Driver, LOTS p. 547 (where 
1 references will be found); Benzinger, Heb. Archdol. p. 

To this Aramaic portion a fragment is added in 
Hebrew, 6'%-*2, It is peculiar in that it applies the 
term ‘king of Assyria’ to Darius. It may be due 
to the Chronicler, who felt the importance of the 
celebration of tlie Passover festival after the 
dedication of the new temple. 

We have seen above that the books under con- 
sideration were originally one in the Jewish canon. 
The editor who put the material into its present 
shape undoubtedly left the book as a unit. This 
editor, however, found the process of compilation 
already begun. He did not find all the various 
sources scattered and independent, but they were 
already gathered In two main documents, the 
material having clustered about the stories of the 
two chief figures in the community. The last 
editor may have rearranged his sources acc. to his 
own ideas; he probably made additions from other 
sources, and we fear oniitted portions which we 
should appreciate more than he did; certainly, he 
made additions from his own pen. The convincing 
evidence of the existence of two separate books 
before the last revision, is found in the presence 
of the duplicate lists Ezr 2 and Neh 7. The lists 
were already a fixed part of the narrative in which 
they are imbedded, so that the Chronicler could 
not omit either one without disjointing his narra- 
tive. The list may have been attached to N by 
Neh. himself, though it is more likely that a later 
hand, who felt the propriety of the connexion, is 
responsible for the addition. When the material 
was collected for the life of Ezra and the time 
preceding, the list was naturally placed where it 
properly belongs. 

The first part of these books was undoubtedly 
the genuine memoirs Eand N. ‘To these, other 
inaterial was added from time to time, to complete 
as far as possible the history of the restoration. It 
is highly probable that Neh 8-10, which we have 
seen reason to believe a revised edition of portions 
of E, was originally a part of the Bk. of Ezra, 
and was later transferred from chron. considera- 
tions. In the apocr. Esdras, which is preferred by 
some writers to the canonical Ezr,* a brief account 
of the promulgation of the law follows immediately 
the story of the great divorce (see 1 Es 9%”). 

There can be little doubt that the final editor of 
Ezr-Neh was the author of the Bk. of Chronicles.+ 
He gathered material, and prepared a history, 
written ace. to his own point of view from Adam to 
Nehemiah. His work was one long piece, Ezr-Neh 
being a part of Chronicles. But the latter had a 
considerable struggle to get into the canon. The 
Chronicler’s novel treatment of the history, already 
covered by other books, did not win favour at 
once. But Ezr-Neh was the only source of 
information for the important period of the re- 
storation. Moreover, the Chronicler’s peculiar 
methods were not conspicuous in the later history. 
In fact, his Bk. of Chronicles is an attempt to read 
the conditions of the later times into the earlier. 
The later portion was therefore separated from 
the earlier, and found its place in the canon. In 
the separation, a few verses were retained in each 
part (Ezr 11-8. 2 Ch 36°), 

The hist. value of these books is very great; for 
they stand alone for an important epoch, and the 
contain documents of great importance. But all 
parts are not equally reliable. The Chronicler was 
not a discriminating critic. He uses his sources 

* See Sayce, CM p. 537. 

t See the ahle discussion by Reuss, Das Alte Test. p. 8 ff. 


as if all were alike trustworthy. Naturally, E and 
N are the most reliable. The personal narrative 
of eye-witnesses and principal participants is of 
the highest value. Next in importance as hist. 
sources are the memoirs which have been worked 
over by the compiler, designated by Kautzsch e 
and 2: 6ὁ Ezr 10, Neh 8-10; 2 Neh 115-85 (ace, to 
Kautzsch). Of great value also are the Aram. 
documents in Ezr 48- 0 }8 7/28, The other sources 
are too far corrupted from their original form to 
be of primary value. 

Notwithstanding the inferior trustworthiness 
of some portions, and tlie incompleteness of the 
wliole, it is possible with the aid of the prophetie 
and poetic literature of the period to form a toler- 
ably clear and connected idea of the times.* If 
much is lacking whicli we should like to know, 
that is but common to all periods of history, and 
there is compensation in the preservation of precious 
original documents. ‘The case would be different if 
the Chronicler had worked over the whole of E and 
N, so that we could only infer their existence, and 
if he had translated and revised the Aram. docu- 
ments. 

[Since the above was in type, the question of the 
credence due to the Chronicler’s narrative and of 
the historicity of the Jews’ Return under Cyrus 
has been discussed afresh by Kosters in the 7AT 
(1897), 518 fi. See also the Hapos. Times, viil. 
(1897), 71, 200, 268, 820, 351 (the last by Van 
Hoonacker), ix. 66.—EDITOR. ] 
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EZRAH (any, AV Ezvra).—A Judahite (1 Ch 4"), 
See GENEALOGY. 


EZRAHITE (nx, LXX "Iopandeirys)—A name 
given to Heman in the title of Ps 88, and to Ethan 
in Ps 89. It is used also of Ethan in 1 K 451, 
where LXX (B) reads Zapelrys. It is best under- 
stood as=Zerachite, ef. 1 Ch 2%, in which Ethan 
and Heman are termed sons of Zerah. A double 
tradition concerning Ps 88 appears to be embodied 
in the title; it is called a ‘Psalm-song of the 
Korahites,’? and ‘a meditation by Heman _ the 
Ezrahite.’ There were also a Heman and an 
Ethan, Merarites, of the tribe of Levi, according 
to 1 Ch 15"; the Ezrahites belonged to the tribe 
of Judah. W. T. DAVISON. 


EZRI (ny).—David’s superintendent of agri- 
culture (1 Ch 27%). 


EZRIL (B ’EfpetA, A -t-, AV Esril), 1 Es 9*; 
AZAREL in Ezr 1011. 


*On the value of these hooks, see Ryle, Ezra and Neb. 
Introd. § 11. 
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FABLE is usually defined (with Dr. Johnson in 
his life of Gay) to be ‘a narrative in which beings, 
i1rational and sometimes inanimate, are, for the 
purposes of moral instruction, feigned to act and 
speak with human interests and passions’; and 
hence, as such beings do not present analogies to 
man in the spiritual region, 1t differs from other 
tropes (see ALLEGORY) in that its lessons are con- 
fined to the sphere of practical worldly prudence. 
Accepting this prevailing usage, we find (and the 
rarity is not surprising) but two instances of fable 
in sacred literature: (1) Jotham’s fable of the 
trees choosing their king (Jg 9%); and (2) the 
fable of the thistle and the cedar of Lebanon, in 
the answer of Jehoash to Amaziah (2 Ix 145. In 
neither of these cases, however, is the story de- 
seribed by any appellation. Indeed the word 
fable does not occur in the canonical OT, nor is 
μῦθος (its Apocr. and NT equivalent) certainly 
found in the LXX, except in Sir 20" (‘a man 
without grace is as a fale out of season’), where in 
the next verse παραβολή appears as the parallel, ‘a 
wise saw. The compound μυθόλογος, author of 
fables, is used in Bar 3"; and here the parallel, 
searcher out of understanding, suggests a similar 
interpretation. Accordingly, we may conclude 
that the nearest approach in the OT to the idea of 
μῦθος is found in mdshdal, the dark saying, parable, 
proverb, adage, in which Orientals clothed their 
deeper thoughts (Ps 493 787, Ezk 17°), and which 
sometimes appears to stand for a warning example 
(Jer 24° [Judah] ‘a reproach and a proverb’ παρα- 
Born, LXX). This does not differ materially from 
the Homeric and almost purely poetical use of 
“0G0s,—found once or twice also in Plato,—from 
which the connotation of truth had not yet been 
entirely banished. 

But in Greek prose, as a rule, and even occa- 
sionally in poetry as early as that of Pindar 
(Ο. 1. 47, N. 7. 34), μῦθος was the Latin fabula, con- 
noting jiction, sometimes (in opposition to πλάσμα) 
spontaneously growing, as, in religious tradition, 
the myth of god or hero (Plato, Legg. 9. 865 D); 
sometimes deliberately composed, like Aisop’s 
Fables (Plato, Phawd. 60 C), and then opposed to 
λόγος, the historic story, or to ἀλήθεια, actnal fact 
(Plato, Phed. 61 B; Aristot. Hist. An. 9. 19). It 
is to this usage that the NT μῦθος allies itself 
(1 Ti 4 4 ὦ 4 Tit 142 Po). 

In 2 Ῥ 116 the word apparently bears the general 
sense of jiction, ‘what we tell you as to the power 
and coming of the Lord is not cunningly devised 
fiction, but sober truth.’ But the fables referred 
to in the Pastoral Epp. as already endangering 
the sounduess of the faith and the health of the 
churches in Ephesus and Crete, are of a special 
kind. They are ‘Jewish’ (Tit 1“); they are ‘ pro- 
fane and anile’ 1 ‘Ti 4’ (cf. Plat. Zep. 1. 350); 
they are connected with genealogies, 1 Ti 15 (ef. 
Plato, Tim. 22 A, as to the offspring of Dencalion 
and Pyrrha), with jightings about the law (Tit 3°) 
and with commandments of men (Tit 11. The 
two last expressions and the epithet Jewish find 
some explanation in the rigid asceticism of 
abstaining from meats and forbidding to marry 
(1 Ti 4%), which was doubtless founded upon Jewish 
law, and was a characteristic of that side of 
Gnosticism which was afraid of matter, even as 
licence (Tit 1) 16) was the characteristic of that 
other side which affected to despise its power ; the 
‘genealogies’ remind us of the worship of angels 
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at Colosse (Col 21%), and the Gnosticism which 
bridged the gulf between God and the world by 
means of angelic intermediaries generated from 
the pleroma and from one another; and when we 
read also elsewhere in these epistles of the ‘ gnosis 
falsely so-called’ (1'T1 650), of the ‘resurrection past 
already’ (2'Ti 918), of the ‘ enchanters’ (2 Ti 3), and 
of the ‘doctrines of demons’ (1 Ti 41), we are 
irresistibly drawn towards the belief that the 
fables of these epistles are closely akin to the 
teachings of Ophite Gnosticism —that earliest 
Gnosticism of Asia Minor, which was a strikingly 
similar mixture of Jewish and heathen speculation, 
ritual, and practice. See GNOSTICISM. 

LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8. μῦθος and γενεωλογία } 
Trench, Parables, p. 2; Goebel, Parables of Jesus, 6ff.; Moore, 
Judges, 2441f.; Eneyc. Brit.3 and Smith, DB? s.v.; and see 
ALLEGORY ; on the ‘fables’ of Past. Epp. see Lirhtfoot, Biblical 
Hissays, p. 411 ff. ; (on the other side—that the heresy is simply 
Judaistic—Hort, Judaistie Christianity, Lect. 7). 

J. MASSIE. 

FACE is AV tr. of 4. 4x, for which RV in several 
instances substitutes more exact renderings, such 
as ‘nose’ (Gn 244), ‘nostrils’ (Hizk 38:18), 2, py, 
ht. ‘eye’ (e.g. Ex 105, Nu 22° ‘the face of the 
earth’). RV rightly gives ‘eyes’ instead of “ face’ 
in 1 K 20% 4, 2K 9%, Jer 4% 3. o38 very fre- 


| quent both in a lit. and a metaphorical sense (6.9. 
Ι "3 


> 2) ‘upon the face of’). The shewbread (see 
RREAD, p. 318") was called 859 on}, lit. ‘bread of 
the face, ὁ.6. presence’ (see next paragraph). 
With a personal pronoun ‘my (thy, his, etc.) face’ 
may be simply a cirenmlocution for ‘me (thee, 
lim,’ etc.). Hence the substitution by RV of 
‘them’ for ‘their face’ in Ex 14,5, and of ‘ thee’ 
for ‘ thy face’ in Gn 30°, Dt 9% 287. Conversely, in 
Jer 17° AV has ‘thee’ and RV ‘thy face.’ 

The face or countenance as the noblest part of 
the person was used to mean presence, and is often 
so translated. From theimplied invitation or per- 
mission to approach (Est 410), it came to mean 
javour, acceptance. On the other hand, the with- 
held or averted face was equivalent to disapproval 
or rejection (Ps 131 27988 143’ etc.). Such favour 
was called the light of the countenance, giving life 
and refreshment like that of the sun (Ps 89" ete.). 
Among the Arabs, a fit of anger or the sudden 
effect of hearing bad news is called the darkening 
of the sky on the face. To ‘respect persons’ is 
generally o35 xvi, but in Dt 17 16", Pr 9438 287! it is 
n39 Tan, lit. to recognize the presence of one (se. 
unjustly). 

To spit in the face was the strongest possible 
expression of scorn and aversion (Nu 12", Dt 25%, 
Job 30”, Is 50°, Mt 2687 279°) Mix 10%4 14%, 1519, 
Li 18”). In leated altercation, an Oriental often 
uses an ejaculation which means ‘1 spit in your 
face,’ at the same time spitting on the ground at 
the feet of the person he is quarrelling with. 
Modesty, humility, worship, self-abascment, are 
expressed by the veils of women (Gn 24%), the 
reverential shrouding of the face with the mantle 
(1 Καὶ 19%), the wings with which the seraphim 
covered tlie face (Is 65), and the face bowed to the 
ground (Gn 42° ete.). To have the face covered by 
another, as in the case of Haman (Est 78), was a 
sign of doom; the napkin drawn over the face and 
wound round the head was part of the covering of 
the dead (Jn 1144 207). G. M. MACKIE. 


FACT.—A ‘fact’ (Lat. factun) is any act or 
deed, good or bad; and tliis was the commonest 
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meaning of the word till about the beginning of 
the present century. Thus Spenser, #@ 1. iv. 34— 
‘But, when the furious fit was overpast, 
His cruel facts he often would repent.’ 

Similarly Bunyan, PP (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 42), ‘ falling 
down upon his knees, he [Christian] asked God 
forgiveness for that his foolish fact.’ So T. 
Adams, JI Peter (Pur. Divines), p. 3, ‘ Theodosius 
excused a foul fact, because David had done the 
like. This is the meaning in 2 K 10 (heading) 
‘Jehu by his letters causeth seventy of Ahab’s 
children to be beheaded : he excuseth the fact by 
the pet of Elijah’; and 2 Mac 4% ‘ Certain 
of the Grecks that abhorred the fact alse’ (Gr. 
συμμισοπονηρούντων καὶ τῶν ῬΜλλήνων, RV ‘the Greeks 
also joining with them in hatred of the wicked- 
ness.’ This is the only example of συμμ., though 
μισοπονηρέω is found 2 Mac 429 [A -εὐω] 8). The 
present use of ‘fact’ for something that lias 
actually occurred, an undeniable truth, though 

uite classical for factwm, and belonging to all the 
tomanic equivalents (Fr. fait, It. fatto, Sp. hecho), 
is not found in English before 1632. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAIN is properly ‘glad,’ as Dyke, HWorthy 
Commun. 56, ‘Then full faine wilt thou be to 
have Christ Jesus receive thy soule’ ; or ‘ gladly,’ 
as Jn 1272 Tind. ‘Syr, we wolde fayne se Jesus.’ 
But the commonest meaning has always been 
‘clad under the circumstances,’ and that is its 
meaning in AV: Job 27" ‘he would fain flee out 
of his hand’ (nq: gna, AVm ‘in fleeing he would 
flee’): 1 Mac 6°‘ they were fain to disperse them- 
selves’ (ἐσκορπίσθησαν, RV ‘they were scattered ἢ ; 
Lk 1516 ‘he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat’ (ἐπεθύμει). Cf. 
Shaks. Lear, IV. vii. 388— 

‘and wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw?’ 
From this the word easily slipped into the sense of 
‘obliged,’ ‘ compelled,’ as in Pref. to AV ‘he was 
fain to make this answer, I cannot [read the book] 
for it is sealed’; Is 17 Cov. *‘ Youre londe lieth 
waist... and ye must be fayne to stonde and 
loke upon it’; and Defoe, Crusoe : ‘When the tide 
was out, I got most of the pieces of cable ashore, 
and some of the iron, though with infinite labour ; 
for I was fain to go for it into the water, a work 
which fatigued me very much.’ 

To the three examples in AV, RV adds two: 
Lk 13%! * Herod would fain kill thee’ (θέλει σε 
ἀποκτεῖναι : AV ‘will kill thee,’ the tr™ of all 
previous Eng. VSS [Wye. ‘ will slay thee’]); and 
Ac 26% ‘With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian’ (Ev ὀλίγῳ pe πείθεις 
Χριστιανὸν ποιῆσαι; AV * Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian,’ following TR γενέσθαι for 
ποιῆσαι). 

The reading, σοιῆσαι or γενέσθαι, is discussed in WH ‘Select 
Readings,’ ad loc. The best argument for ποιῆσαι is its diffi- 
culty : to simplify the construction, γενέσθαι may have been 
taken in from the next verse. 

The translation is, on either reading, nearly impossible. 
The AV is a combination of the Geneva NT (1557), ‘ Almost thou 
persuadest ine to become a Christian,’ and the Bishops’, ‘Som- 
what thou perswadest me to be a Christian.’ But it gives an 
unknown sense to ἐν cAtya, besides following the less probable 
γυνέσθαι. The RV is new, and is got (1) by mentally supplying 
wove (?) ‘labour’ after ἐν ὀλίγῳ; (2) by translating σείθεις 
‘wouldest fain,’ so as to bring out the sense, which it certainly 
has, of ‘attempt to persuade’; and (3) by supplying ὥστε before 
ποιῆσαι, Itis adversely criticised by Field, Otiwm Norv. iii. ad 
loc. But Rendall, Acts of Apos. in Greek and English (1897), 
accepts it, rendering, ‘ At little cost thou wouldest fain persuade 
me to make me a Christian!’ (The exclamation mark is 
intended to suggest the irony in Agrippa’s voice). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAINT.—From /feint the ptep. of Old Fr. feindre 
to feign, faint signified first ‘ feigned,’ ‘ pretended,’ 
as Earl Rivers, Dictes, 144, ‘He that loueth the 


| coast of Crete.’ 


with feynt loue.’ But it passed early into the 
sense of weak: whether (1) as a auraly physical 
state, as Gn 25 ‘Esau came from the field, and 
he was faint’ (y, so 25°, Dt 258, Jg 845, 
Is 298; my 18 1431) ΟΝ 2115; a5 18 30%; 
ayy 28 162, Is 407; ἐκλύομαι 1 Mac 31”); or (2) as 
chiefly meral, almost=‘ cowardly,’ * which occurs 
only in the phrase faint-hearted, Dt 208 (nado 7, 
lit. ‘ soft-hearted’) ; Is 74 (qu-Sy sash, RV ‘neither 
let thine heart be faint’), Jer 49% (255, RV ‘ they 
are melted away’), Sir 4° (μὴ ὀλιγοψυχήσῃς, so 7") ; 
or (3) as spiritual, through sorrow, Jer 818, La 17 
(both *s3) 1 5 (both m3), or calamity, Is 15 (Ὁ). 
The verb is derived from the adj. [tis used in 
the foregoing senses, and also in the modern 
physical sense of ‘swoon’ (Dn 8537, Ad. Est 15’). 
Faintness is used physically in Ad. Est 15% and 
spiritually in Lv 26%, J. HASTINGS. 


FAIR.—1. Beautiful, as Sus v.2 ‘a very fair 
woman’ (καλὴ σφόδρα) ; Sir 2415 ‘IT am the mother 
of fair love’ (τῆς ἀγαπήσεως τῆς καλῇ). So fre- 
quently in OT; but in NT only Ac 7” [Moses] 
“was exceeding fair’ (ἀστεῖος τῷ θεῷ, lit. ‘fair to 
God,’ see under EXCEEDING. The adj. occurs also 
He 11” and again of Moses; AV ‘proper’; RV 
‘goodly,’ the word in Ex 2? where the Heb. is aiu 
‘good’). 2 Unspotted, Zec 35% ‘a fair mitre’ 
(imp), Cf. Pr. Bk. (1552) ‘a fayre white lynnen 
clothe’; Ezk 117 Cov. ‘fayre scoured metall’; 
Wesley (1737), Works, i. 46, ‘a paper book ; all the 
leaves thereof were fair, except one.’ Wryelif’s tr. 
of Zec 3° is (1382) ‘acleene cappe’ (1388, ‘a cleene 
mytre’); Douay, ‘a cleane mitre.’ Coverdale 
gives ‘ fair,’ and the other VSS follow him. Amer. 
tV restores ‘clean.’ 3. Plausidble, Gal 6 ‘to 
make a fair show’ (εὐπροσωπῆσαι) ; elsewhere only 
of speech. In Sir 6° ‘fair speaking’ is used in a 
good sense, ‘a fair-speaking tongue will increase 
kind greetings’ (εὔλαλος). The modern form ‘ fair- 
spoken’ had also a good meaning once, as Capgrave 
(1460), Chron. 81,‘ He was... fayre-spokyn, but 
he spak but seldam.’ 

In Ezk 2712-14. 16. 19. 22-27 ἐ faips,’ 2.6. markets, is 
used in AV (after Wyc. in v.” and Geneva through- 
out) as tr. of Heb. ota, which is evidently 
‘wares’ as AV has it in v.%, the only other 
occurrence of the word. RV gives ‘wares’ (wh. 
see) throughout. J. HASTINGS. 


FAIR HAVENS (Καλοὶ Λιμένες), one of the places 
mentioned in connexion with St. Paul’s voyage to 
Rome (Ac 27°’), is a small bay, two leagues E. of 
Cape Matala, on the 5. coast of Crete. There does 
not seem to have been a town at the place, but 
there was one near it, called Lasea. Neither Fair 
Havens nor Lasea is mentioned in classical writings, 
but the former name survives in the modern Gr. 
dialect as Λιμεῶνας Καλούς, and archeological re- 
search has confirmed the identity of both places. 
It has been suggested that the name is euphemistic, 
and the fact that an attempt was made to reach 
Phenix, the modern Lutro, a considerable dis- 
tanee W. along the coast, in the circumstances 
mentioned in Ac, adds emphasis to the statement 
that the haven was not commodious to winter in. 
On the other hand, it proved a welcome shelter to 
St. Paul and those who were with him, for a con- 
siderable time, at a most critical part of their 
voyage. The difference between Fair Havens and 
Phoenix was, that while the former was sheltered 
only from the N. and N.W. winds, the latter was 
‘the only secure harbour in all winds on the 8. 
W. Murr. 


FAIRS.—See FAIR, WARES. 


* Of. H. Smith, Works, ii. 219, ‘ The faint spies that went to 
the land of Canaan.’ 
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FAITH.—I. THE PHILOLOGICAL EXPRESSION OF 
FAITH. — The verb ‘to believe’ in AV of OT 
uniformly represents the Heb. poxa, Hiph. of 
ox, except, of course, in Dn 6% where it repre- 
sents the corresponding Aramaic form. The root, 
which is widely spread among the Semitic tongues, 
and which in the word ‘Amen’ has been adopted 
into every language spoken by Christian, Jew, or 
Mohammedan, seems everywhere to convey the 
fundamental ideas of ‘fixedness, stability, stead- 
fastness, reliability.’ What the ultimate conception 
is which underlies these ideas remains somewhat 
doubtful, but it would appear to be rather that 
of ‘holding’ than that of ‘supporting’ (although 
this last is the sense adopted in Oxf. Heb. Lex.). in 
the simple species the verb receives both transitive 
and intransitive vocalization. With intransitive 
vocalization it means ‘to be firm,’ ‘ to be secure,’ 
‘to be faithful,’ and occurs in biblical Hebrew only 
in the past participle, designating those who are 
‘faithful’ (25 20%, Ps 12) 3133, With transitive 
vocalization it occurs in biblical Hebrew only ina 
very specialized application, conveying the idea, 
whether as participle or verbal noun, of ‘caretak- 
ing’ or ‘nursing’ (2 K 101-5, Est 27, Ru 416, 28 44, 
Nu 11”, Is 49%, La 45; ef. 2 K 18% ¢ pillars’ and 
[the Niphal] Is 604), the implication in which seems 
to be that of ‘holding,’ ‘ bearing,’ ‘ carrying.’ The 
Niph. occurs once as the passive of transitive Qal 
(Is 604): elsewhere it is formed from intransitive Qal, 
and is used very much in the same sense. What- 
ever holds, is steady, or can be depended upon, 
whether a wall which securely holds a nail (Is 
2273. 25) or a brook which does not fail (Jer 1518), or 
a kingdom which is firmly established (2 8 7"), or 
an assertion which has been verified (Gn 4939), or a 
covenant which endures for ever (Ps 8938), or a 
heart found faithful (Neh 98), or a man who can be 
trusted (Neh 13%), or God Himself who keeps 
covenant (Dt 7°), is γα. The Hiphil occurs in one 
passage in the primary physical sense of the root 
(Job 39%). Elsewhere it bears constantly the sense 
of ‘to trust,’ weakening down to the simple ‘ to 
believe’ (Ex 451, Ps 116%, Is 79 2816, Hab 15). Obvi- 
ously it is a subjective causative, and expresses the 
acquisition or exhibition of the firmness, security, 
reliability, faithfulness which lies in the root- 
meaning of the verb, in or with respect to its object. 
The ΓΝ is therefore one whose state of mind is 
free from faintheartedness (Is 79) and anxious haste 
(Is 2816), and who stays himself upon the object of 
his contemplation with confidence and trust. The 
implication seems to be, not so much that of a 
passive dependence as of a vigorous active commit- 
ment. He who, in the Hebrew sense, exercises 
faith, is secure, assured, confident (Dt 28%, Job 24%, 
Ps 2713), and lays hold of the object of his confi- 
dence with firm trust. 

The most common construction of ΝΠ is with 
the preposition 2, and in this construction its 
fundamental meaning seems to be most fully ex- 
pressed. It is probably never safe to represent 
this phrase by the simple ‘believe’; the preposition 
rather introduces the person or thing in which one 
believes, or on which one believingly rests as on 
firm ground. This is true even when the object of 
the affection is a thing, whether divine words, 
commandments, or works (Ps 106! 119% 78%), or 
some earthly force or good (Job 3912 15% 24, Dt 
28%), It is no less true when the object isa person, 
human (1 5. 27", Pr 26%, Jer 12°, Mic 75) or super- 
human (Job 4:8 1515), or the representative of God, 
in whom therefore men should place their confidence 
(Ex 19°, 2 Ch 3059). It is above all true, however, 
when the object of the affection is God Himself, 
and that indifferently whether or not the special 
exercise of faith adverted to is rooted in a specilic 
occasion (Gn 15°, Ex 14%, Nu 141! 2012, Dt 182, 2 Kk 


1714, 2 Ch 20”, Ps 78°, Jon 3°). The weaker con- 
ception of ‘ believing’ seems, on the other hand, te 
lie in the construction with the preposition ὃ, 
which appears to introduce the person or thing, not 
on which one confidingly rests, but to the testimony 
of which one assentingly turns. This credence 
may be given by the simple to every untested word 
(Pr 1415); it may be withheld until seeing takes 
the place of believing (1 Καὶ 10’, 2 Ch 9°); itis due 
to words of the Lord and of His messengers, as 
well as to the signs wrought by them (Ps 106%, Is 
531, Ex 48:5). It may also be withheld from any 
human speaker (Gn 4576, Ex 418, Jer 40%, 2 Ch 
325), but is the right of God when He bears witness 
to His majesty or makes promises to His people 
(Is 43, Dt 9%). In this weakened sense of the 
word the proposition believed is sometimes at- 
tached to it by the conjunction 13 (Ex 4°, Job 915, 
La 4%), In its construction with the infinitive, 
however, its deeper meaning comes out more 
strongly (Jg 11”, Job 15”, Ps 27), and the same 
is true when the verb is used absolutely (Ex 431, Is 
7? 9816 Ps 116%, Job 29%, Hab 15. In these econ- 
structions faith is evidently the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen. 

o hiphilate noun from this root occurs in OT, 
This circumstance need not in itself possess signi- 
ficance; the notions of ‘faith’ and ‘ faithfulness’ 
lie close to one another, and are not uncommonly 
expressed by a single term (so πίστις, fides, faith). 
Asa matter of fact, however, ‘faith,’ in its active 
sense, can barely be accounted an OT term. It 
occurs in AV of OT only twice: Dt 32” where it 
represents the Heb. pox, and Hab 24 where it stands 
for the Heb. sox; and it would seem to be really 
demanded in no passage but Hab 2%. The very 
point of this passage, however, is the sharp con- 
trast which is drawn between arrogant seli-sufh- 
ciency and faithful dependence on God. The 
purpose of the verse is to give a reply to the 
prophet’s inquiry as to God’s righteous dealings 
with the Chaldseans. Since it is by faith that the 
righteous man lives, the arrogant Chaldean, 
whose soul is puffed up and not straight within 
him, cannot but be destined to destruction. The 
whole drift of the broader context bears out this 
meaning; for throughout this prophecy the Chal- 
dan is ever exhibited as the type of insolent self- 
assertion (17-116) in contrast with which the 
righteous appear, certainly not as men of in- 
tegrity and steadfast faithfulness, but as men who 
look in faith to God and trustingly depend upon 
His arm. The obvious reminiscence of Gn 158 
throws its weight into the same scale, to which 
may be added the consent of the Jewish expositors 
of the passage. Here we have, therefore, thrown 
into a clear light the contrasting characteristics of 
the wicked, typified by the Chaldean, and of the 
righteous: of the one the fundamental trait is 
self-sufficiency ; of the other, faith. This faith, 
which forms the distinctive feature of the righteous 
man, and by which he obtains life, is obviously no 
mere assent. It is a profound and abiding disposi- 
tion, an ingrained attitude of mind and heart 
towards God which affects and gives character to all 
the activities. Here only the term occurs in OT; 
but on this its sole occurrence it rises to tlie full 
height of its most pregnant meaning. 

The extreme rarity of the noun ‘faith’ in OT 
may prepare us to note that even the verb ‘to 
believe’ is far from common init. In a religious 


application it oceurs in only some thirteen OT 
books, and less than a score and a half times. The 
thing believed is sometimes a specific word or 
work of God (La 4%, Hab 15), the fact of a divine 
| revelation (Ex 4°, Job 910), or the words or com- 
mandments of God in general (with 1 Ps 106” 
| 119), 


In Ex 19° and 2 Ch 20” God’s prophets 
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are the object of His pcople’s confidence. God 
Himself is the object to which they believingly 
turn, or on whom they rest in assured trust, in 
some eleven cases. In two of these it is to Him 
as a faithful witness that faith believingly turns 
(Dt 9%, Is 43%), In the remainder of them it 
is upon His very person that faith rests in 
assured coufidence (Gn 15°, Ex 1431, Nu 144 9012, 
Dt 133, 2K 174, 2Ch 20, Ps 78%, Jon 35), Tt is in 
these instances, in which the construction is with 
5, together with those in which the word is used 
absolutely (Ex 451, Is 79 2816, Ps 116!), to which 
may be added Ps 27 where it is construed with 
the infinitive, that the conception of religious be- 
lieving comes to its rights. The typical instance is, 
of course, the great word of Gn 15°, ‘And Abram 
believed in the LorD, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness’; in which all subsequent believers, 
Jewish and Christian alike, have found the primary 
example of faith. The object of Abram’s faith, as 
here set forth, was not the promise which appears 
as the occasion of its exercise; what it rested on 
was God Himself, and that not merely as the giver 
of the promise here recorded, but as His servant's 
shield and exceeding great reward (161), It is 
therefore not the assensive but the fiducial element 
of faith which is here emphasized ; in a word, the 
faith which Abram gave J” when he ‘ put his trust 
in God’ (ἐπίστευσεν τῷ θεῶ, LXX), was the same 
faith which later He sought in vain at the hands 
of His people (Nu 14", cf. Dt 1%, 2 1( 174), and the 
notion of which the Psalmist explains in the 
parallel, ‘They believed not in God, and trusted 
not in his salvation’ (Ps 78"). ‘To believe in God, 
in the OT sense, is thus not merely to assent to 
His word, but with firm and unwavering confidence 
to rest in security and trustfulness upon Him. 

In the Greek of the LAX πιστεύειν takes its place 
as the regular rendering of ;‘oxq7, and is very rarely 
set aside in favour of another word expressing trust 
(Pr 26” πείθεσθαι). In a few eases, however, it is 
strengthened by composition with a preposition 
(Dt 1, Je 11%, 2Ch 20, cf. Sir 115 2" ete., 1 Mac 
13° 716 ete., ἐμπιστεύειν ; Mic 7°, καταπιστεύειν) ; and 
in a few others it is construed with prepositions 
(ἔν τινι, Jer 125, Ps 7833, Dn 6%, 1 5. 9712, 2 Ch 20%, 
Mic 75, Sir 35%); ἐπί τινα, Is 281° (Ὁ), ὃ Mac 27; ἐπί 
mut, Wis 127; εἴς τινα, Sir 3881; κατά τινα, Job 418 
1515 242), 

It was by being thus made the vehicle for ex- 
pressing the high religious faith of OT that the 
word was prepared for its NT use. For it had the 
slightest possible connexion with religious faith in 
classical speech. Resting ultimately on a root 
with the fundamental sense of ‘binding,’ and 
standing in classical Greek as the common term 
for ‘ trusting,’ ‘putting faith in,’ ‘relying upon,’ 
shading down into ‘ believing,’ it was rather too 
strong a term for ordinary use of that ungenial rela- 
tion to the gods which was characteristic of Greek 
thought, and which was substantively expressed 
by wiorts—the proper acknowledgment in thonght 
and act of their existence and rights. For this 
νομίζειν was the usuak term, and the relative 
strenzth of the two terms may be observed in 
their use in the opening sections of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (1.1. land 5), where Socrates is charged 
with not believing in the gods whom the city 
owned (νομίζειν τοὺς θεούς), but is affirmed to have 
stood in a much more intimate relation to them, 
to have trusted in them (πιστεύειν τοῖς θεοῖς), Some- 
thing of the same depth of meaning may lurk in 
the exhortation of the Epinomis (980 C), Πιστεύσας 
rots θεοῖς edxov. But ordinarily πιστεύειν τοῖς θεοῖς 
appears as the synonym of νομίζειν rods θεούς, and 
imports merely the denial of atheism (Plut. de 
Superst, ii.; Arist. (het. ii, 17). It was only by 


its adoption by the writers of the LXX to express 


the faith of OT that it was fitted to take its place 
in NT as the standing designation of the attitude 
of the man of faith towards God. 

This service the LXX could not perform for πίστις 
also, owing to the almost complete absence of the 
noun ‘faith’ in the active sense trom O'T; but it was 
due to a Hellenistic development on the basis of OT 
religion, and certainly not without intluence from 
Gn 15° and Hab 2‘ that this term, too, was prepared 
for NT use. In classical Greek πίστις is applied to 
belief in the gods chiefly as implying that such 
behef rests rather on trust than on sight (Plut. 
Mor. 756 B). Though there is no suggestion in 
this of weakness of conviction (for πίστις expresses 
a strong conviction, and is therefore used in con- 
trast with ‘impressions’), yet the word, when 
referring to the gods, very rarely rises above 
intellectual conviction into its naturally more con- 
genial region of moral trust (Soph. Oed. Rex, 146, 
147). That this, its fuller and more characteristic 
meaning, should come to its rights in the religious 
sphere, it was necessary that it should be trans- 
ferred into a new religious atmosphere. The 
usage of Philo bears witness that it thus came to 
its rights on the lips of the Greek-speaking Jews. 
It is going too far, to be sure, to say that Philo’s 
usage of ‘faith’ is searcely distinguishable from 
that of NT writers. The gulf that separates the 
two is very wide, and has not been inaptly described 
by saying that with Philo, faith, as the queen of 
the virtues, is the righteousness of the righteous 
man, While with St. Paul, as the abnegation of 
all claim to virtue, it is the righteousness of the un- 
righteous. Butitis of the utmost significance that, 
in the pages of Philo, the conception is fitted with 
a content which far transcends any usage of the 
word in heathen Greek, and which is a refraction 
of the religious conceptions of OT. Fundamental 
to his idea of it as the crowning virtue of the godly 
man, to be attained only with the supremest 
difficulty, especially by creatures akin to mortal 
things, is his conception of it as essentially a 
changeless, unwavering ‘standing by God’ (Dt 5%), 
-—binding us to God, to the exclusion of every 
other object of desire, and making us one with 
Him. It has lost that soteriological content which 
is the very heart of faith in OT; though there does 
not absolutely fail an oceasional reference to God 
as Saviour, it is, with Philo, rather the Divinity, τὸ 
ὄν, upon which faith rests, than the God of grace 
and salvation; and it therefore stands with him, 
not at the beginning but at the end of the 
religious life. But we can perceive in the usage 
of Philo a development on Jewish ground of a use 
of the word πίστις to describe that complete detach- 
ment from earthly things, and that firm convic- 
tion of the reality and supreme significance of the 
things not seen, which underlies its whole NT use, 

The disparity in the use of the terms ‘faith’ 
and ‘ believe’ in the two Testaments is certainly in 
a formal aspect very great. In contrast with their 
extreme rarity in OT, they are both, though some- 
what unevenly distributed and varying in relative 
frequency, distinctly characteristic of the whole 
NT language, and oddly enongh occur about 
equally often (about 240 times each). The verb is 
lacking only in Col, Philem, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and 
the Apocalypse; the noun onlyin the Gospel of John 
and 2 and 3 Jn: both fail only in 2 and 3 Jn. 
The noun predominates not only in the epistles of 
St. Paul, where the proportion is about three to 
one, and in St. James (about five to one), but 
very markedly in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(about sixteen to one). In St. John, on the other 
hand, the verb is very frequent, while the noun 
occurs only once in 1 Jn and four times in the 
Apocalypse. In the other books the proportion 
between the two is less noteworthy, and may 
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fairly be accounted accidental. In OT, again, 
‘faith’ occurs in the active sense in but a single 
passage; in NT it is the passive sense which is 
rare. In OT in only about half the instances of 
its occurrence is the verb ‘to believe’ used in a 
religious sense; in NT it has become so clearly 
a technical religious term, that it occurs very 
rarely in any othersense. The transitive usage, in 
which it expresses entrusting something to someone, 
occurs a few times both in the active (Lk 16", Jn 2") 
and the passive (Rev 3%, 1 Co 917, Gal 2’, 1 Th 23, 
1 Til", Tit 1°); but besides this special case there 
are very few instances in which the word coes not 
express religious believing, possibly only the fol- 
lowing : Jn 918, Ac 975, 1 Co 1118, Mt 9433. 0. Mk 137), 
2 Th 24, ef. Ae 13% 154, Jn 47, 1 Jn 4. The 
elassical construction with the simple dative which 
prevails in the LXX retires in NT in favour of 
constructions with prepositions and the absolute 
use of the verb; the construction with the dative 
occurs about forty-five times, while that with 
prepositions occurs some sixty-three times, and the 
verb is used absolutely some ninety-three times. 
When eonstrued with the dative, πιστεύειν in NT 
prevailingly expresses believing assent, though 
ordinarily in a somewhat pregnant sense. When 
its object is a thing, it is usually the spoken 
(Lk 1%, Jn 45 547 125), Ro 1010, ef. 2 Th 2") or 
written (Jn 2% 5”, Ae 244 2677) word of God; 
once it is divine works which should convince the 
onlooker of the divine mission of the worker 
(Jn 10%). When its object is a person it is rarely 
another than God or Jesus (Mt 217-82, Mk 11°), 
Lk 20°, Jn 5%, Ac 8, 1 Jn 43), and more rarely 
God (Jn 5%, Ac 16% 27%, Ro 4209, Gal 3%, Tit 3°, 
Ja 2,1 Jn 5%) than Jesus (Jn 42) 538 46 G80 931. 45. 46 
1097. 38 17411, Ac 178, 2 Ti 112. Among these pas- 
sages there are not lacking some, both when the 
object is a person and when it is a thing, in which 
the higher sense of devoted, believing trust is con- 
veyed. In 1 Jn 3”, for example, we are obviously 
to translate, not ‘believe the name,’ but ‘ believe 
in the name of his Son, Jesus Christ,’ for in this 
is summed up the whole Godward side of Christian 
duty. Sothere is πὸ reason to question that the 
words of Gn 15% are adduced in Ro 43, Gal 86, 
Ja 2% in the deep sense which they bear in OT 
text; and this deeper religious faith can scarcely be 
excluded from the belief in God adverted to in 
Ae 16%, Tit 3° (οἵ. Jn 5*4), or from the belief in 
Jesus adverted to in 2 Ti 113 (cf. Jn 588 6°), and is 
obviously the prominent conception in the faith of 
Crispus declared in Ae 18°, The passive form of 
this construction occurs only twice—once of believ- 
ing assent (2 Th 110), and once with the highest 
implications of confiding trust (1 Ti 816, The few 
passages in which the construction is with the 
aceusative (Jn 11%, Ae 13", 1 Co 1118 137, 1 Jn 4:8) 
take their natural place along with the commoner 
usage with the dative, and need not express more 
than crediting, although over one or two of them 
there floats a shadow of a deeper implication. 
The same may be said of the cases of attraction 
in Ro 4” and 10%, And with these weaker 
constructions must be ranged also the passages, 
twenty in all (fourteen of which occur in the 
writings of St. Jolin), in which what is believed is 
joined to the verb by the conjunction ὅτι. In a 
couple of these the matter believed scarcely rises 
into the religious sphere (Jn 918, Ac 97); in a 
couple more there is specitic reference to prayer 
(Mik 11°-*); in yet a couple more it is general 
faith in God which is in mind (116 115, Ja 2%), 
In the rest, what is believed is of immediately 
soteriological import—now the possession hy Jesus 
of a special power (Mbt 955), now the central fact of 


His saving work (Ito 10°, 1 Th 434), now the very | 


hinge of the Christian hope (Ro 6%), but prevail- 


ingly the divine mission and personality of Jesus 
Hinnself (Jn 6 8% 1127 42 1319 1419 1057. 80 1778. 2 9081, 
1 Jn 55), Gy their side we may recall also the 
rare construction with the infinitive (Ae 15), 
Ro 14”), 

When we advance to the constructions with 
prepositions, we enter a region in which the deeper 
sense of the word—that of firm, trustful reliance 
—comes to its full rights. ‘The construction with 
ἐν, which is the most frequent of the constructions 
with prepositions in the LXX, retires almost out 
of use in NT; it occurs with certainty only in 
Mk 145, where the object of faith is ‘ the gospel,’ 
though Jn 34, Eph 115 may also be instances of it, 
where the object would be Christ. The implica- 
tion of this construction would seem te be firm 
fixedness of confidence in its object. Scarcely 
more common is the parallel construction of ἐπί 
with the dative, expressive of steady, resting 
repose, reliance upon the object. Besides the 
quotation from Is 28%, which appears alike in 
Ro 9 104, 1 P 2%, this construction occurs only 
twice: Lk 24%, where Jesus rebukes His followers 
for not ‘ believing on,’ relying implicitly upon, all 
that the prophets have spoken ; and 1 Ti 1, where 
we are declared to ‘believe on’ Jesus Christ unto 
salvation, ὁ.6. to obtain salvation by relying upon 
Him for it. The constructions with prepositions 
governing the accusative, which involve an impli- 
cation of ‘moral motion, mental direction towards,’ 
are more frequently used. That with ἐπί, indeed, 
occurs only seven times (four of which are in 
Ac). In two instances in Ro 4, where the reminis- 
cence of the faith of Abraham gives colour to the 
language, the object on which faith is thus said 
relyingly to lay \rold is God, described, however, 
as savingly working through Christ—as He that 
justifies the ungodly, He that raised Jesus our 
Lord from the dead. Elsewhere its object is Christ 
Himself. In Mt 27% the Jewish leaders declare 
the terms on which they will become ‘ believers 
on’ Jesus; in Ac 16% this is the form that is given 
to the proclamation of salvation by faith in Christ 
—‘turn with confident trust to Jesus Christ’; 
and appropriately, therefore, it is in this form of 
expression that those are designated who have 
savingly believed on Christ (Ac $7 1177 22"). The 
special NT construction, however, is that with εἰς, 
which occurs some forty-nine times, about four- 
fifths of which are Johannine and the remainder 
inore or less Pauline. The object towards which 
faith is thus said to be reliantly directed is in one 
unique instance ‘the witness which God hath 
witnessed concerning his Son’ (1 Jn 5?*), where 
we may well believe that ‘belief in the truth of 
the witness is carried on to personal belief in the 
object of the witness, that 1s, the Incarnate Son 
Himself.’ Elsewhere the object believed on, in 
this construction, is always a person, and that 
very rarely God (Jn 14', cf. 1 Jn 5”, and also 
1 P 1#!, where, however, the true reading is prob- 
ably πιστοὺς εἰς θεόν), and most commonly Christ 
(Mi 18%, Jn QM gis. 18-36 439 G20. 35. 40 5, 8]. 88, 39, 48. 480 
O85. 88 104: 112. 25. 45. 48 yon. 87. 42, 44, 44. 46 141. 12 16” Li; 
Ac 10" 14% 19%, Tio 10, Gal 2%, Ph 1°; 1 P I, 
1 Jn 5°, cf. Jn 195} 115 2% 318 1 Jn 5). A glance 
over these passages will bring clearly out the 
pregnancy of the meaning conveyed. It may be 
more of a question wherein the pregnancy resides. 
It is probably sufficient to find it in the sense 
conveyed by the verb itself, while the preposition 
adjoins only the person towards whom the strong 
feeling expressed by the verb is directed. In any 
event, what these passages express is ‘an absolute 
transference of trust from ourselves to another,’ 
a complete self-surrender to Christ. 

Some confirmation of this explanation of the 
strong meaning of the phrase miorevew els may be 
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derived from the very rich use of the verb abso- 
lutely, in a sense in no way inferior. Its absolute 
use is pretty evenly distributed through the NT, 
occurring 29 times in John, 23 times in Paul, 22 
times in Acts, 15 times in the Synopties, and once 
each in Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, and Jude; it is 
placed on the lips of Jesus some 18 times. In 
surprisingly few of these instances is it used of a 
non-religious act of crediting,—apparently only in 
our Lord’s warning to His followers not to believe 
when meu say ‘‘*Lo, here is the Christ,” or 
‘‘here ”’ (Mt 2458. "6. Mik 132). In equally surpris- 
ingly few instances is it used of specific acts of 
faith in the religious sphere. Once it is used of 
assent given to a specific doctrine—that of the 
unity of God (Ja 2). Once it is used of believing 
prayer (Mt 21"). Four times in a single chapter 
of John itis used of belief in a specific fact—the 
great fact central to Christianity of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ (Jn 20% 35. 2929), Jt is used occasion- 
ally of belief in God’s announced word (Lk 145, Ac 
26*"), and occasionally also of the credit given to 
specific testimouies of Jesus, whether with refer- 
ence to earthly or heavenly things (Jn 31% 2 159, 
Lk 2257), passing thence to general faith in the 
word of salvation (Lk 8:12), Twice it is used of 
general soteriological faith in God (Jude 5, Ro 438), 
and a few times, with the same pregnancy of im- 
plication, where the reference, whether to God or 
Christ, is more or less uncertain (Jn 17, Ro 44, 2 Co 
418.13), Ordinarily, however, it expresses soterio- 
logical faith direeted to the person of Christ. In 
a few instances, to be sure, the immediate trust 
expressed is in the extraordinary power of Jesus 
for the performance of earthly effects (the so-called 
‘miracle faith’), as in Mt 8%, Mk 596 9-94, Lk 850 
Jn 4% 11%; but the essential relation in which this 
faith stands to ‘saving faith’ is clearly exhibited 
in Jn 4% compared with v.® and 938, and Jn 11° 
compared with v.! and 12%; and, in any case, 
these passages are insignificant in number when 
compared with the great array in which the refer- 
ence is distinctly to saving faith in Christ (Mk 95 
152 [Jn 3), Jn 818 41}. 42.63 5.44. G36. 47. 64. 64 O38 1] (25. 26 
1115 1939 1459 1091 103 2031, Ac 2444482 514 918 113] 
1312. 89. 48.141 1 55-7 ]'712. 84 1 g8. 27 192. 18 9120.25 Ro 116 322 
10* 7° 134 158, 1 Co 153 85 14% 152, Gal 372, Eph 
13-19 1 Th 17? 2013 97h 1° Ἠρ 48, 1P 97), A 
survey of these passages will show very clearly that 
in the NT ‘to believe’ is a technical term to ex- 
press reliance on Christ for salvation. In a number 
of them, to be sure, the object of the believing 
spoken of is sufficiently defined by the context, 
but, without contextual indication of the object, 
enough remain to bear out this suggestion. 
Accordingly, a tendency is betrayed to use the 
simple participle very much as a verbal noun, 
with the meaning of ‘ Christian’: in Mk 9%, Ac 114, 
1 Co 1%, Eph 1, 1 Th 17 223 the participial 
construction is evident; it may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether οἱ πιστεύσαντες is not used as a noun 
in such passages as Ac 95 432.9 Th 1”, He 4°; and 
in Ac 5" πιστεύοντες is perhaps generally recognized 
as used substantively. Before the disciples were 
called ‘Christians’ (Ac 11%, ef. 2678, 1 P 416) it 
would seem, then, that they were called ‘be- 
lievers,’—those who had turned to Christ in trust- 
ing reliance (ol πιστεύσαντες), or those who were 
resting on Christ in trusting reliance (οἱ πιστεύ- 
ovres); and that the undefined ‘to believe’ had 
come to mean to become or to be a Christian, that 
is, to turn to or rest on Christ in reliant trust. 
The occasional use of of πιστοί in an equivalent 
sense (Ac 1025, Eph 11, 1 Ti 4%”, 1 P 17, Rev 17%), 
for which the way was prepared by the compara- 
tively frequent use of this adjective in the classic- 
ally rare active sense (Jn 1%, Ac 161, 1 Co 74, 2 Co 
64, Gal 3°, 1 Ti 419 5° 65, Tit 1°), adds weight to 
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this conclusion; as do also the use of ἄπιστοι of “ un- 
believers,’ whether in the simple (1 Co 68 72-5 1027 
14%2-24, 1 ΤΊ 58) or deepened sense (2 Co 44 6, Tit 
14, ef. Jn 207, Mt 1711, Mk 9%, Lk 9%), and the 
related usage of the words ἀπιστία (Mk 9* (1614), Mt 
1358. Mk 6§, Ro 430 11-23 1 Ti 18, He 3-19), ἀπιστέω 
(Mk 16" 06), Lk 241-41, Ac 28%, 1 P 27), and ὀλιγό- 
πιστος (Mt 68° 8556 1431 168 Lk 12%), ὀλιγοπιστία 
(Mt 1739), 

The impression which is thus derived from the 
usage of πιστεύειν is only deepened by attending 
to that of πίστις. As already intimated, πίστις 
occurs in NT very rarely in its passive sense of 
‘faithfulness,’ ‘integrity ’ (Ro 3° of God; Mt 28%, 
Gal 572, Tit 2°, of men; cf. 1 Ti 5” ‘a pledge’; 
Ac 17%! ‘assurance’; others add 1 ΤΊ 61, 2 Ti 2” 
3, Philem®). And nowhere in the multitude of 
its occurrences in its active sense is it applied to 
man’s faith in man, but always to the religious 
trust that reposes on God, or Christ, or divine 
things. The specific object on which the trust 
rests is but seldom explicitly expressed. In some 
six of these instances it is a thing, but always 
something of the fullest soteriological signifi- 
cance—the gospel of Christ (Ph 1°’), the saving 
truth of God (2 Th 913), the working of God who 
raised Jesus from the dead (Col 212, ef. Ac 14° 3"), 
the name of Jesus (Ac 3"), the blood of Jesus 
(Ro 335), the righteousness of Jesus (2 P14) Inas 
many more the object is God, and the conception 
is prevailingly that of general trust in God (Mk 11”, 
Ro 1472,1 Th 18, He 61,1 P 17, cf. Col 212). In most 
instances, however, the object is specified as Christ, 
and the faith is very pointedly soteriological 
(Ac 20% 24% 9618 Ga] οἶδ. 16-20 Ro 32% 28, Ga] 32% "5 
Eph 110 313 418 Ph 39, Col 14 25, 1 Ti 14 33-5, 9 ΤΊ 113 
35, Philem>, Ja 2!, Rev 2714). Its object is most 
frequently joined to πίστις as an objective genitive, 
a construction occurring some seventeen times, 
twelve of which fall in the writings of Paul. In 
four of them the genitive is that of the thing, viz. 
in Ph 157 the gospel, in 2 Th 2" the saving truth, in 
Col 2” the almighty working of God, and in Ac 3% 
the name of Jesus. In one of them it is God (Mk 
11%). The certainty that the genitive is that of 
object in these cases 1s decisive with reference to its 
nature in the remaining cases, in which Jesus Christ 
is set forth as the object on which faith rests (Ro 
92% 26 Ga] 216-16. 20 4358 Eph 313 413, Ph 39, Ja 21, Rev 
9131412), Next most frequently its object is joined 
to faith by means of the preposition ἐν (9 times), 
by which it is set forth as the basis on which 
faith rests, or the sphere of its operation. In two 
of these instances the object is a thing—the blood 
or righteousness of Jesus (Ro 3%, 2 P 11); in the 
rest it is Christ Himself who is presented as the 
cround of faith (Gal 3%, Eph 15, Col 14,1 Ti 14 3%, 
2 Ti 113 3%). Somewhat less frequently (5 times) 
its object is joined to πίστις by means of the pre- 
position εἰς, designating, apparently, merely the 
object with reference to which faith is exercised 
(cf. especially Ac 207); the object thus specified 
for faith is in one instance God (1 P 1%), and in 
the others Christ (Ac 207 2474 2618 Col 2°). By the 
side of this construction should doubtless be placed 
the two instances in which the preposition πρός is 
used, by which faith is said to look and adhere to 
God (1 Th 18) or to Christ (Philem5). And it is 
practically in the same sense that in a single in- 
stance God is joined to πίστις by means of the pre- 
position ἐπί as the object to which it restingly 
turns. It would seem that the pregnant sense of 
πίστις as self-abandoning trust was so fixed in 
Christian speech that little was left to be expressed 
by the mode of its adjunction to its object. ; 

Accordingly, the use of the word without speci- 
In a few 
of such instances we may see a specific reference 
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to the general confidence which informs believing 
prayer (Lk 188, Ja 195"). Ina somewhat greater 
number there is special reference to faith in Jesus 
as a worker of wonders—the so-called ‘miracle 
faith’ (Mt 810 92-22-29 1528 [1730] [2121], Mk 25 449 534 
10°, Lk 5” 79 8.5. 17 18%, Ac 516 14°)—although 
how little this faith can be regarded as non-soterio- 
logical the language of Mt 95, Mk 2°, Lk 5°° shows, 
as Well as the parallelism between Lk 750 (ef, 8% 
17) and Mt 9%, Mk 5%. The immeuse mass of 
the passages in which the undefined πίστις occurs, 
however, are distinctly soteriological, and that in- 
differently whether its implied object be God or 
Christ. lts implied reference is indeed often ex- 
tremely difficult to fix; though the passages in 
which it may, with some contidenee, be referred 
to Christ are in number about double those in 
which it may, with like confidence, be referred to 
God. The degree of clearness with which an im- 
plied object is pointed to in the context varies, 
naturally, very greatly; but in a number of cases 
there is no direct hint of object in the context, but 
this is left to be supplied by the general knowledge 
of the reader. And this is as much as to say that 
πίστις is 50 used as to imply that it had already 
become a Christian technical term, which needed no 
further definition that it might convey its full sense 
of saving faith in Jesus Christ to the mind of every 
reader. This tendency to use it as practically a 
synonym for ‘Christianity’ comes out sharply in 
such a phrase as οἱ ἐκ πίστεως (Gal 37°), which is 
obviously a paraphrase for ‘believers.’ A. transi- 
tional form of the phrase meets us in Ro 356, τὸν ἐκ 
πίστεως ᾿ΙΓησοῦ ; that the ᾿Ιησοῦ could fall away and 
leave the simple of ἐκ πίστεως standing for the 
whole idea, is full of implications as to the sense 
which the simple undefined πίστις had acquired in 
the circles which looked to Jesus for salvation. 
The same implications underlie the so-called objec- 
tive use of πίστις in the NT. That in such pas- 
sages as Ac 6’, Gal 153 3% 6”, Ph 1%, Jude® 2 i¢ 
conveys the idea of ‘ the Christian religion’ appears 
plain on the face of the passages; and by their 
side can be placed such others as the following, 
which seem transitional to them, viz. : Ac 165, 1 Co 
168, Col 1%, 1 Ti 119 4-6 58 Tit 13, and, at a 
slightly further remove, such others as Ac 133, Ro 
15 16%, Ph 15. 1 Ti 85 6 2, ΠῚ 38 4, Tit 14 3%, 
1P5*. It is not necessary to suppose that πίστις is 
used in any of these passages as doctrina fidei; it 
seems possible to carry through them all the con- 
ception of ‘subjective faith conceived of objectively 
as a power, —even through those in Jude and 
1 Timothy, which are more commonly than any 
others interpreted as meaning doctrina fidei, But 
this generally admitted objectivizing of subjective 
faith makes πίστις, as truly asifit were understood as 
doctrina γι δ, on the verge of which it in any case 
trembles, a synonym for ‘the Christian religion.’ 
It is only a question whether ‘the Christian re- 
ligion’ is designated in it from the side of doctrine 
or life ; though it be from the point of view of life, 
still ‘ the faith’ has become a synonym for ‘ Christi- 
anity,’ ‘ believers’ for ‘ Christians,’ ‘to believe’ for 
‘to become a Christian,’ and we may trace a de- 
velopment by means of which πίστις has come to 
mean the religion which is marked by and consists 
essentially in ‘believing.’ That this development 
so rapidly took place is significant of much, and 
supplies a ready explanation of such passages as 
Gal 3425, in which the phrases ‘before the faith 
came’ and ‘now that faith is come’ probably mean 


little more than before and after the advent of | 


‘Christianity’ into the world. On the ground of 


such ἃ usage, we may at least re-affirm with in-— 


ereased contidenee that the idea of ‘faith’ is eon- 
ceived of in the NT as the characteristic idea of 
Christianity, and that it does not import mere 


‘belief’ in an intellectual sense, but all that enters 
into an entire self-commitment of the soul to 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

II. THE HIsTORICAL PRESENTATION OF FAITH. 
—It hes on the very surface of the NT that its 
writers were not conscious of a chasm between the 
fundamental principle of the religious life of the 
saints of the old covenant and the faith by which 
they themselves lived. To them, too, Abraham is 
the typical example of a true believer (Ro 4, Gal 8, 
He 11, Ja 2); and in their apprehension ‘ those who 
are of faith,’ that is, ‘ Christians,’ are by that very 
fact constituted Abraham’s sons (Gal 3’, Ro 40), 
and receive their blessing only along with that 
‘believer’ (Gal 3°) in the steps of whose faith it 
is that they are walking (Ro 4!*) when they believe 
on Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead 
(Ro 433. And not only Abraham, but the whole 
series of ΟἽ heroes are conceived by them to be 
examples of the same faith which was required of 
them ‘unto the gaining of the soul’ (He 11). 
Wrought in them by the same Spirit (2 Co 4%), 
it produced in them the same fruits, and consti- 
tuted them a ‘cloud of witnesses’ by whiose 
testimony we should be stimulated to run our own 
race with like patience in dependence on Jesus, 
‘the author and finisher of our faith’ (He 12°). 
Nowhere is the demand of faith treated as a 
novelty of the new covenant, or is there a distine- 
tion drawn between the faith of the two covenants ; 
everywhere the sense of continuity is prominent 
(Jn 5746 199. 88, 441 P 28) and the * proclamation 
of faith’ (Gal 3*°, Ro 10!%) is conceived as essen- 
tially one in both dispensations, under both of 
which the law reigns that ‘the just shall live by 
his faith’ (Hab 24, Ro 117, Gal 3", He 10%). Nor 
do we need to penetrate beneath the surface of 
the OT to perceive the justice of this NT view. 
Despite the inirequency of the occurrence on its 
pages of the terms ‘ faith,’ ‘ to believe,’ the religion 
of the OT is obviously as fundamentally a religion 
of faith as is that of the NT. There is a sense, to 
be sure, in which all religion presupposes faith 
(Te 11°), and in this broad sense the religion of 
Israel, too, necessarily rested on faith. But the 
religion of Israel was a religion of faith in a far 
more specific sense than this ; and that not merely 
because faith was more consciously its foundation, 
but because its very essence consisted in faith, and. 
this faith was the same radical self-commitment to 
God, not merely as the highest good of the holy 
soul, but as the gracious Saviour of the sinner, 
which mects us as the characteristic feature of 
the religion of the NT. Between the faith of 
the two Testaments there exists, indeed, no fur- 
ther difference than that which the progress of 
the historical working out of redemption brought 
with it. 

The hinge of OT religion from the very beginning 
turns on the facts of man’s sin (Gn 3) and econse- 
quent unworthiness (Gn 8.19), and of God’s grace 
(Gn 3) and consequent saving activity (Gu 31 4° 
G* 15) This saving activity presents itself from 
the very beginning also under the form of promise 
or covenant, the radical idea of which is naturally 
faithfulness on the part of the promising God with 
the answering attitude of faith on the part of 
the receptive people. Face to face with a holy 
God, the sinner has no hope except in the free 
merey of God, and can be authorized to trust in 
that merey only by express assurance. Accord- 
ingly, the only cause of salvation is from the first 
the pitying love of God (Gn 3" 851), which freely 
grants benefits to man ; while on man’s part there 
is never question of merit or of a strength by which 
he may prevail (1 5. 39), but rather a constant sense 
of unworthiness (Gn 32”), by virtue of which 
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humility appears from the first as the keynote of 
OT piety. Im the earlier portions of the OT, to be 
sure, there is little abstract statement of the ideas 
which ruled the hearts and lives of the servants of 
God. The essenee of patriarchal religion is rather 
exhibited to us in action. But from the very 
beginning the distinctive feature of the life of the 
pious is that it is a life of faith, that its regulative 
principle is drawn, not from the earth but from 
above. Thus the first recorded human acts after 
the Fall—the naming of Eve, and the birth and 
naming of Cain—are expressive of trust in God’s 
promise that, though men should die for their sins, 
yet man should not perish from the earth, but 
should triumph over the tempter; in a word, in 
the great promise of the Seed (Gn 31:5. Simi- 
larly, the whole story of the Flood is so ordered as 
to throw into relief, on the one hand, the free 
grace of God in His dealings with Noah (Gn 08" 18 
81. 21 98), and, on the other, the determination of 
Noah’s whole life by trust in God and His 
promises (Gn 6” 7° 9°), The open declaration 
of the faith-principle of Abraham’s life (Gn 15°) 
only puts into words, in the case of him who 
stands at the root of Israel’s whole national 
and religious existence, what not only might 
also be said of all the patriarchs, but what 
actually is most distinctly said both of Abraham 
and of them through the medium of their recorded 
history. The entire patriarchal narrative is set 
forth with the design and effect of exhibiting the 
life of the servants of God as a life of faith, and it 
is just by the fact of their implicit sclf-commit- 
ment to God that throughout the narrative the 
servants of God are differentiated from others. 
This does not mean, of course, that with them 
faith took the place of obedience: an entire self- 
commitment to God which did not show itself 
in obedience to Him would be self-contradictory, 
and the testing of faith by obedience is therefore a 
marked feature of the patriarchal narrative. But 
it does mean that faith was with them the pre- 
condition of all obedience. The patriarchal] re- 
ligion is essentially a religion, not of law but of 
promise, and therefore not primarily of obedience 
but of trust; the holy walk is characteristic of 
God’s servants (Gn 5° 25 6° 17! 249 4815), but it is 
characteristically described as a walk ‘with God’ ; 
its ay consisted precisely in the ordering 
of life by entire trust in God, and it expressed 
itself in conduct growing out of this trust (Gn 3” 
41 633 75 818 104 17 21) 1690), The righteousness 
of the patriarchal age was thus but the manifesta- 
tion in life of an entire self-commitment to God, in 
unwavering trust in His promises, 

The piety of the OT thus began with faith. And 
though, when the stage of the law was reached, 
the emphasis might seem to be thrown rather on 
the obedience of faith, what has been called ‘ faith 
in aetion,’ yet the giving of the law does not mark 
a fundamental change in the religion of Israel, but 
only a new stage in its orderly development. The 
law-giving was not a setting aside of the religion 
of promise, but an incident in its history; and 
the law given was not a code of jurisprudence for 
the world’s government, but a body of household 
ordinanees for the regulation of God’s family. It 
is therefore itself grounded upon the promise, and 
it grounds the whole religious life of Israel in the 
erace of the covenant God (Ex 209). It is only 
because Israel are the children of God, and God has 
sanctified them unto Himself and chosen them to 
be a peculiar people unto Him (Dt 141), that He 
proceeds to frame them by His law for His 
especial treasure (Ex 19°; cf. Tit 2"). Faith, 
therefore, does not appear as one of the precepts 
of the law, nor as a virtue superior to its precepts, 
nor yet as a substitute for keeping them ; it rather 
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lies behind the law as its presupposition. Accord- 
ingly, in the history of the giving of the law, faith 
is expressly emphasized as the presupposition of 
the whole relation existing between Israel and 
J”, The signs by which Moses was accredited, 
and all J”s deeds of power, had as their design 
(Ex 3:3 41. 5 8&9 194-9) and their effeet (Hx 43! 1238. 34 
1451 24%7, Ps 106") the working of faith in the 
people; and their subsequent unbelief is treated 
as the deepest erime they could commit (Nu 14", 
Dt 1 9%, Ps 7855 >? 106%), as is even momentary 
failure of faith on the part of their leaders (Nu 9015), 
It is only as a consequent of the relation of the 
people to Him, instituted by graee on His part and 
by faith on theirs, that J” proceeds to carry out 
His graeious purposes for them, delivering them 
from bondage, giving them a law for the regulation 
of their lives, and framing them in the promised 
land into a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
In other words, it is a preeondition of the law that 
Israel’s life is not of the earth, but is hid with 
God, and is therefore to be ordered by His preeepts. 
Its design was, therefore, not to provide a means 
by which man might come into relation with J”, 
but to publish the mode of life incumbent on those 
who stand in the relation of children to J”; and it 
is therefore that the book of the law was com- 
manded to be put by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lonrpb, that it might be a witness 
against the transgressions of Israel (Dt 31°). 

The effect of the law was consonant with its 
design. Many, no doubt, looked upon it in a 
purely legalistic spirit, and sought, by serupulous 
fulfilment of 1t as a body of external precepts, to 
lay the foundation of a elaim on God in behalf of 
the nation or the individual, or to realize through 
it, as a present possession, that salvation which 
was ever represented as something future. But, 
just in proportion as its spirituality and inward- 
ness were felt, it operated to deepen in Israel the 
sense of shortcoming and sin, and to sharpen the 
conviction that from the grace of God alone eould 
salvation be expected. This humble frame of 
conseious dependence on God was met by a two- 
fold proclamation. On the one hand, the eyes of 
God’s people were directed more longingly towards 
the future, and, in contrast with the present failure 
of Israel to realize the ordinances of life which had 
been given it, a new dispensation of grace was 
promised in which the law of God’s kingdom 
should be written upon the heart, and should 
become therefore the instinctive law of life of 
His people (Jer 247 31%, Ezk 36°"; ef. Ezk 16%, 
J1 3, Hos 2%). It lay in the very nature of the 
OT dispensation, in which the revelation of God 
was always incomplete, the still unsolved enigmas 
of life numerous, the work of redemption unfinished, 
and the consummation of the kingdom ever yet to 
come, that the eyes of the saints should be set 
upon the future; and these deficiencies were felt 
very early. But it also lay, in the nature of the 
case, that the sense of them should increase as 
time passed and the perfecting of Israel was 
delayed, and especially as the whole national and 
religious existence of Israel was more and more 
put in jeopardy by assaults from without and 
corruption from within. The essence of piety 
came thus to be ever more plainly proclaimed as 
consisting in such a confident trust in the God of 
salvation as could not be confounded either by the 
unrighteousness which reigned in Israel or by 
J’’s judgments on Israel’s sins,—such a confidence 
as, even in the face of the destruction of the theo- 
cracy itself, could preserve, in enduring hope, the 
assurance of the ultimate realization of God’s pur- 
poses of good to Israel and the establishment of the 
everlasting kingdom. Thus hopeful waiting upon 
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piety, and J” became before all} ‘ the Hope of Israel’ 
(Jer 148 17% 507, ef. Ps 715). On the other hand, 
while thus waiting for the salvation of Israel, the 
saint must needs stay himself on God (Is 26? 50"), 
fixing his heart on J” as the Rock of the heart 
(Ps 73:8), His people’s strength (Ps 461) and trust 
(Ps 40! 65° 715, Jer 177). Freed from all illusion of 
earthly help, and most of all from all self-confi- 
dence, he is meanwhile to live by faith (Hab 2%). 
Thus, along with an ever more richly expressed 
corporate hope, there is found also an ever more 
richly expressed individual trust, which finds 
natural utterance through an ample body of 
synonyms bringing out severally the various sides 
of that perfect commitment to God that consti- 
tutes the essence of faith. Thus we read much of 
trusting in, on, to God, or in His word, His 
name, His mercy, His salvation (Π83), of seeking 
aud finding refuge in God or in the shadow of His 
wings (795), of committing ourselves to God (553), 
setting confidence (203) in Him, looking to Him 
(53), relying upon Him (j373), staying upon Hun 
(3203), setting or fixing the heart upon Him (29 730), 
binding our love on Him (pva), cleaving to Him 
(paz). So, on the hopeful side of faith, we read 
much of hoping in God (mp), waiting on God 
(oo), of longing for Him (25), patiently waiting 
for Him (Sd.ana), and the like. 

By the aid of such expressions, it becomes 
possible to form a somewhat clear notion of the 
attitude towards Him which was required by J” of 
His believing people, and which is summed up in 
the term faith. It is a reverential (Ex 1451, Nu 
14" 9012) and loving faith, which rests on the 
strong basis of firm and unshaken conviction of 
the might and grace of the covenant God and of 
the trustworthiness of all His words, and exhibits 
itself in confident trust in J” and unwavering 
expectation of the fulfilment of, no doubt, all His 
promises, but more especially of His promise of 
salvation, and in consequent faithful and exclusive 
ailerence to Him. In one word, it consists in an 
utter commitment of oneself to J”, with confident 
trust in Him as guide and saviour, and assured 
expectation of His promised salvation, It there- 
fore stands in contrast, on the one hand, with 
trust in self or other human help, and on the other 
with doubt and unbclief, despondency and un- 
faithfulness. From J” alone is salvation to be 
looked for, and it comes from His free grace 
alone (Dt 77 818 9°, Am 3?, [105 135, Ezk 20%, Jer 3938, 
Ma] 1°), and to those only who look solely to Hin 
for ib (Is 31! 573 2816 30, Jer 175 3018, Ps 1188 146? 
207,18 17%, Ps 28% 11%, Job 22% % 31% Pg 52%), 
The reference of faith is accordingly in the OT 
always distinctly soteriological; its end the 
Messianic salvation; and its essence a trusting, or 
rather an entrusting of oneself to the God of salva- 
tion, with full assurance of the fulfilment of His 
gracious purposes and the ultimate realization of 
His promise of salvation for the people and the 
individual. Such an attitude towards the God of 
salvation is identical with the faith of the NT, and 
is not essentially changed by the fuller revelation 
of God the Redecmer in the person of the pro- 
mised Messiah. That it is comparatively seldom 
designated in the OT by the names of ‘faith,’ 
‘believing,’ seems to be due, as has been often 
ported out, to the special place of the OT in the 

istory of revelation, and the adaptation of its 
whole contents and language to the particular 
task in the establishment of the kingdom of God 
which fell to its writers. This task turned on the 
special temptations and difficulties of the OT stage 
of development, and reyuired emphasis to be laid 
on the majesty and jealousy of J” and on the 
duties of reverence, sincerity, and patience. 
Meanwhile, the faith in Him which underlies these 
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duties is continually implied in their enforcement, 
and comes to open expression in frequent paraphrase 
and synonym, and as often in its own proper terms 
as is natural in the circumstances. Especially in 
the great crises of the history of redemption (Gn 
15, Kix 4° 19°, Is 7) is the fundamental requirement 
of faith rendered explicit and prominent. 

On the coming of God to His people in the per- 
son of His Son, the promised Messianic King, 
bringing the salvation, the hope of which had for 
so many ages been their support and stay, it 
naturally became the primary task of the vehicles 
of revelation to attract and attach God’s people to 
the person of their Redeemer. And this task was 
the more pressing in proportion as the form of 
the fulfilment did not obviously correspond with 
the promise, and especially with the expectations 
which had grown up on the faith of the promise. 
This fundamental function dominates the whole 
NT, and accounts at once for the great prominence 
in its pages of the demand for faith, by which a 
culf seems to be opened between it and the OT. 
The demand for faith in Jesus as the Redeemer so 
long hoped for, did indeed create so wide a cleft in 
the consciousness of the times that the term faith 
came rapidly to be appropriated to Christianity 
and ‘to believe’ to mean to become a Cliristian ; 
so that the old covenant and the new were dis- 
criminated from each other as the ages before and 
after the ‘ coming of faith’ (Gal 3*-**), But all this 
does not imply that faith now for the first time 
became the foundation of the religion of J”, but 
only snggests how fully, in the new circumstances 
induced by the coming of the promised Redeemer, 
the demand for faith absorbed the whole procla- 
ination of the gospel. In this primary concern for 
faith the NT books all necessarily share; but, for 
the rest, they differ among themselves in the pro- 
minence given to it and in the aspects in which it 
is presented, in accordance with the place of each 
in the historical development of the new life; and 
that is as much as to say in accordance with the 
historical occasion out of which each arose and the 
special object to subserve which each was written. 

Indeed, the word ‘to believe’ first appears on 
the pages of the NT in quite OT conditions. We 
are conscious of no distinction even in atmosphere 
between the commendation of faith and rebuke of 
unbelief in Exodus or the Psalms and the same 
commendation and rebuke in the days just before 
the ‘coming of faith’ (Lk 1539. 4); these are but 
specific applications of the thesis of prophetism, 
expressed positively in 2 Ch 20" and negatively in 
Is 7°, Already, however, the dawn of the new day 
has coloured the proclamation of the Baptist, the 
essence of which Paul sums mp for us as a demand 
for faith in the Coming One (Ac 192), and which 
John reports to us (Jn 3%). In the synoptic report 
of the teaching of Jesus, the same purpose is the 
dominant note. All that Jesus did and taught 
was directed to drawing faith to Himself. Up to 
the end, indeed, He repelled the unbeheving 
demand that He should ‘declare plainly’ the 
authority by which He acted and who He really 
was (Mt 21%, Lk 22%); but this was only that He 
might, in [lis own way, the more decidedly con- 
found unbelief and assert His divine majesty. 
[Even when He spoke of genera] faith in God 
(Mk 11°), and that confident trust which becomes 
nen approaching the Alinighty in prayer (Mt 2153} 
Mk 94, Lk 188), He did it in a way which inevit- 
ably directed attention to His own person as the 
representative of Godon earth. And this accounts 
for the prevalence, in the synoptic report of His 
allusions to faith, of a reference to that exercise 
of faith which has sometimes been somewhat 
sharply divided from saving faith under the name 
of ‘miracle faith’ (Mt 8” 8 |) Lk 7%; Mt 9°; Mt 
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923} Mik 5%, Lk 88; Mt 9729; Mt 15%: Mt 17? | 
Mk 9°; Mt 217) cf. Lk 176, Mk 4%; Mk δ86 
Lk 8°; Mix 10°? | Lk 183, Lk 7), That in these 
instances we have not a generically distinct order 
of faith, directed to its own peculiar end, but 
only a specific movement of that entire trust in 
Himself which Jesus would arouse in all, seems 
clear from the manner in which He dealt with it,— 
now praising its exercise as a specially great ex- 
hibition of faith quite generally spoken of (Lk 7%), 
now pointing to it as a manifestation of that 
believing to which ‘ all things are possible’ (Mk 9”), 
now connecting with it not merely the healing of 
the body but the forgiveness of sins (Mt 97), and 
everywhere using it as a means of attaching the 
confidence of men to His person as the source of 
all good. Having come to His own, in other words, 
Jesus took men upon the plane on which He found 
them, and sought to lead them through the needs 
which they felt, and the relief of which they sought 
in Him, up to a recognition of their greater needs 
and of His ability to give relief to them also. 
That word of power, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee,’ 
spoken indifferently of bodily wants and of the 
deeper needs of the soul (Lk 7°°), not only resulted, 
but was intended to result, in foeusing all eyes on 
Himself as the one physician of both body and 
soul (Mt 81”), Explicit references to these higher 
results of faith are, to be sure, not very frequent 
in the synoptic discourses, but there are quite 
enough of them to exhibit Jesus’ specific claim to 
be the proper object of faith for these effects also 
(Lk 3118 9932) Mt 18% || Mk 9%, Lk 7), and to 
prepare the way for His rebuke, after His resurrec- 
tion, of the lagging minds of His followers, that 
they did not understand all these things (Lk 2435. 
45) and for His great commission to Paul to go and 
open men’s eyes that they might receive ‘remis- 
sion of sins and an inheritance among the sanctified 
by faith in Him’ (Ac 2614). 

It is very natural that a much fuller account of 
Jesus’ teaching as to faith should be given in 
the more intimate discourses which are preserved 
by John. But in these discourses, too, His primary 
task is to bind men to Him by faith. The chief 
difference is that here, consonantly with the nature 
of the discourses recorded, much more prevailing 
stress is laid upon the higher aspects of faith, and 
we see Jesus striving specially to attract to Him- 
self a faith consciously set upon eternal good. Ina 
number of instances we find ourselves in much the 
same atmosphere as in the Synopties (421 84 4884, 935) , 
and the method of Jesus is the same throughout. 
Everywhere He offers Himself as the object of faith, 
and claims faith in Himself for the highest concerns 
of the soul. But everywhere He begins at the level at 
which He finds His hearers, and leads them upward 
to these higher things. It is so that He deals with 
Nathanael (16) and Nicodemus (812); and it is so 
that He deals constantly with the Jews, every- 
where requiring faith in Himself for eternal life 

558. 36, 88. 85. 40. 47 28 BPA 7056. 86 194. 46) declaring 
that faith in Him is the certain outcome of faith 
in their own Scriptures (5** 47), is demanded by the 
witness borne Him by God in His mighty works 
(10% 86. 87) is involved in and is indeed identical with 
faith in God (5*-* 64% 45 5417 1944), and is the one 
thing which God requires of them (67%), and the 
failure of which will bring them eternal ruin (818 
588 6% 874), When dealing with His followers, His 
rimary care was to build up their faith in Him. 
Vitness especially His solicitude for their faith in 
the last hours of His intercourse with them. For 
the faith they had reposed in Him He returns 
thanks to God (178), but He is still nursing their 
faith (1651), preparing for its increase through the 
events to come (1319 1679), and with almost passion- 
ate eagerness claiming it at their hands (14): 19. 11. 12), 


Even after His resurrection we find Him restoring 
the faith of the waverer (207°) with words which 
ronounce a special blessing on those who should 
hereafter believe on less compelling evidence— 
words whose point is not fully caught until we 
realize that they contain an intimation of the work 
of the apostles as, like His own, summed up in 
bringing men to faith in Him (17 24), 

The record in Ae of the apostolic proclamation 
testifies to the faithfulness with which this office 
was prosecuted by Jesus’ delegates (Ac 3*-*3), The 
task undertaken by them was, by persuading men 
(Ac 174 284), to bring them unto obedience to the 
faith that is in Jesus (Ac 6’, Ro 15 16%, ef. 2 Th 18, 
2 Co 105). And by such ‘testifying faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20?!, cf. 10%) there 
was quickly gathered together a community of 
‘believers’ (Ac 2% 44-82), that is, of believers in 
the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 54 9% 11!” 1423), and 
that not only in Jerus. but beyond (812 9% 105 117! 
13% 141), and not only of Jews (1035 161 2130) but of 
Gentiles (1121 1358 14! 157 1712-84 1927 1918 9725), 
The enucleation of this community of believers 
brought to the apostolic teachers tthe new task of 
preserving the idea of faith, which was the forma- 
tive principle of the new community, and to propa- 
gate which in the world, pure and living and sound, 
was its chief office. It was inevitable that those who 
were called into the faith of Christ should bring 
into the infant Church with them many old ten- 
dencies of thinking, and that within the new 
community the fermentation of ideas should be 
very great. The task of instructing and dis- 
ciplining the new community soon became un- 
avoidably one of the heaviest of apostolic duties; 
and its progress is naturally reflected in their 
letters. Thus certain differences in their modes 
of dealing with faith emerge among NTT writers, 
according as one lays stress on the deadness 
and profitlessness of a faith which produces no 
fruit in the life, and another on the valueless- 
ness of a faith which does not emancipate from 
the bondage of the law; or as one lays stress on 
the perfection of the object of faith and the 
necessity of keeping the heart set upon it, and 
another on the necessity of preserving in its 
purity that subjective attitude towards the unseen 
and future which constitutes the very essence of 
faith; or as one lays stress on the reaching out of 
faith to the future in confident hope, and another 
on the present enjoyment by faith of all the bless- 
ings of salvation. 

It was to James that it fell to rebuke the 
Jewish tendency to conceive of the faith which 
was pleasing to J” as a mere intellectual acquies- 
cence in His being and claims, when imported 
into the Church and made to do duty as ‘the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory’ (2), 
He has sometimes been misread as if he were 
depreciating faith, or at least the place of faith 
in salvation. But it is perfectly clear that with 
James, as truly as with any other NT writer, a 
sound faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the mani- 
fested God (21) les at the very basis of the 
Christian life (1%), and is the condition of all 
acceptable approach to God (16 5%). It is not 
faith as he conceives it which he depreciates, 
but that professed faith (λέγῃ, 21) which cannot be 
shown to be real by appropriate works (218), and 
so differs by a whole diameter alike from the 
faith of Abraham that was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness (2338), and from the faith of Chris- 
tians as James understood it (2! 13, cf. 1”). The 
impression which is easily taken from the last 
half of the second chapter of James, that his teach- 
ing and that of Paul stand in some polemic 
relation, is nevertheless a delusion, and arises 
from an insufficient realization of the place oc- 
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cupied by faith in the discussions of the Jewish 
schools, reflections of which have naturally found 
their way into the language of both Paul and 
James. And so far are we from needing to sup- 
pose some reference, direct or indirect, to Pauline 
teaching to account for James’ entrance upon the 
question which he discusses, that this was a 
matter upon which an earnest teacher could not 
fail to touch in the presence of a tendency common 
among the Jews at the advent of Christianity 
(cf. Mt 3° 721 233, Ro 217), and certain to pass over 
into Jewish-Christian circles: and James’ treat- 
ment of it finds, indeed, its entire presupposition 
in the state of things underlying the exhortation 
of 12, When read from his own historical stand- 
point, James’ teachings are free from any dis- 
accord with those of Paul, who as strongly as 
James denies all value to a faith which does not 
work by love (Gal 5°, 1 Co 133,1 Th 18). In short, 
James is not depreciating faith: with him, too, it 
is faith that is reckoned unto righteousness (2295), 
though only such a faith as shows itself in works 
can be so reckoned, because a faith which does 
not come to fruitage in works is dead, non-exist- 
ent. He is rather deepening the idea of faith, 
.and insisting that it includes in its very concep- 
tion something more than an otiose intellectual 
assent. 

It was a far more serious task which was laid 
upon Paul. As apostle to the Gentiles he was 
called upon to make good in all its depth of 
meaning the fundamental principle of the religion 
of grace, that the righteous shall live by faith, as 
over-against what had come to be the ingrained 
legalism of Jewish thought now intruded into the 
Christian Chureh. It was not, indeed, doubted that 
faith was requisite for obtaining salvation. But 
he that had been born a Jew and was conscious 
of the privileges of the children of the promise, 
found it hard to think that faith was all that was 
requisite. What, then, was the advantage of the 
Jew? In defence of the rights of the Gentiles, 
Paul was forced in the most uncompromising way 
to validate the great proposition that, in the 
matter of salvation, there is no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile,—that the Jew has no other 
righteousness than that which comes through 
faith in Jesus Christ (Gal 2!°*4), and that the 
Gentile fully possesses this righteousness from 
faith alone (Gal 37*4); in a word, that the one 
God, who is God of the Gentiles also, ‘ shal] justify 
the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision 
through faith’ (Ro 3°). Thus was it made clear 
not only that ‘no man is justified by the law’ 
(Gal 215 311, Ro 3”), but also that a man is justitied 
by faith apart from law-works (Ro 3%). The 
splendid vigour and thoroughness of Paul’s dialec- 
tic development of the absolute contrast between 
the ideas of faith and works, by virtue of which 
one peremptorily excludes the other, left no hiding- 
peer for a work-righteousness of any kind or 

egree, but cast all men solely upon the righteous- 
ness of God, which is apart from the law and 
comes through faith unto all that believe (Ro 
371-22), Thus, in vindicating the place of faith as 
the only instrument of salvation, Pan] necessarily 
dwelt much upon the object of faith, not as if he 
were formally teaching what the object is on 
which faith savingly lays hold, but as a natural 
result of his effort to show from its object the 
all-sufficiency of faith. It is because faith lays 
hold of Jesus Christ, who was delivered up for our 
trespasses and was raised for our justification 
(Ro 4%), and makes us possessors of the righteous- 
ness provided by God through Him, that there is 
no room for any righteousness of our own in the 
ground of our salvation (Ro 10°, Eph 28). This is 
the reason of that full development of the object 


of faith in Paul’s writings, and especially of the 
specific connexion between faith and the right- 
eousness of God proclaimed in Christ, by which 
the doctrine of Paul is sometimes said to be 
distinguished from the more general conception of 
faith which is characteristic of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This more general conception of faith 
is not, however, the peculiar property of that 
epistle, but is the fundamental conception of the 
whole body of biblical writers in OT and in NT 
(cf. Mt 6* 16%, Jn 20”-*%1, 1 P 18), including Paul 
himself (2 Co 4:8 57, Ro 416-22 83. while, on the 
other hand, the Epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than Paul, teaches that there is no righteousness 
except through faith (10% 11’, ef. 114). 

That in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is the 
general idea of faith, or, to be more exact, the 
subjective nature of faith, that is dwelt upon, 
rather than its specific object, is not due to a 
peculiar conception of what faith lays hold 
upon, but to the particular task which fell to its 
writer in the work of planting Christianity in 
the world. With him, too, the person and work of 
Christ are the specific object of faith (187: 8 314 1052). 
But the danger against which, in the providence 
of God, he was called upon to guard the infant 
flock, was not that it should fall away from faith 
to works, but that it should fall away from faith 
into despair. His readers were threatened not 
with legalism but with ‘shrinking back’ (10°%), 
and he needed, therefore, to. empliasize not so 
much the object of faith as the duty of faith. 
Accordingly, it is not so much on the righteous- 
ness of faith as on its perfecting that he insists ; 
it 15 not so much its contrast with works as its 
contrast with impatience that he impresses on his 
readers’ consciences; it is not so much to faith 
specifically in Christ and in Him alone that he 
exhorts them as to an attitude of faith—an 
attitude which could rise above the seen to the 
unseen, the present to the future, the temporal to 
the eternal, and which in the midst of sufferings 
could retain patience, in the midst of disappoint- 
ments could preserve hope. This is the key to the 
whole treatment of faith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—its definition as the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen (11)) ; 
its illustration and enforcement by the example of 
the heroes of faith in the past, a list chosen and 
treated with the utmost skill for the end in view 
(11); its constant attachment to the promises 
(44-2 612 1050. 88. 119 13%); its connexion with the 
faithfulness (11", cf. 10%), almightiness (111%), and 
the rewards of God (11° 2%); and its association 
with such virtues as boldness (3% 416 10! %), con- 
fidence (34 111), patience (10° 121), hope (3° 61-8 
1055). 

With much that is similar to the situation 
implied in Hebrews, that which underlies the 
Epistles of Peter differs from it in the essential 
particular that their prevailingly Gentile readers 
were not in imminent danger of falling back into 
Judaism. There is, accordingly, much in the 
aspect In which faith is presented in these epistles 
which reminds us of what we find in Hebrews, as, 
for example, the close connexion into which it is 
brought with obedience (1 P 1% * 27 3! 417), its pre- 
vailing reference to what is unseen and future (1 P 
15. 7-10. 21) and its consequent demand for stead fast- 
ness (5°, cf. 17), and especially for hope (1%, οἵ. 
]3- 13 35-15), Yet there is a noteworthy difference 
in the whole tone of the commendation of faith, 
which was rooted, no doubt, in the character of 
Peter, as the tone of his speeches recorded in Acts 
shows, but which also grew out of the nature of 
the task set before him in these letters. There is no 
hint of despair lying in the near background, but 
the buoyancy of assured hope rings throughout 
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these epistles. Having hearkened to the prophet 
like unto Moses (Dt 18:9, Ac 855. 33, Christians 
are the children of obedience (1 P 115), and through 
their precious faith (1 P 17, 2 Ῥ 1) possessors of 
the preciousness of the promises (1 P 2”). As they 
have obeyed the voice of God and kept His coven- 
ant, they have become His peculiar treasure, a 
Kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Ex 195, 
1 P 2’). Naturally, the duty rests upon them of 
living, while here below, in accordance with their 
high hopes (1 P 1%,2 P 15, But in any event they 
are but sojourners and pilerims here (1 P 244 1-1”), 
and have a sure inheritance reserved for them in 
heaven (14), unto which they are guarded through 
faith by the power of God (1°). The reference 
of faith in Peter is therefore characteristically 
to the completion rather than to the inception 
of salvation (15% 28, cf. Ac 154). Of course this 
does not imply that lhe does not share the 
common biblical conception of faith: he is con- 
scious of no difference of view from that of OT 
(1 P 28); and, no less than with James, with 
him faith is the fountain of all good works 
(1 P 1? 2159, 2 P 15); and, no less than with Paul, 
with him faith lays hold of the righteousness of 
Christ (2 P 1. It only means that in the cir- 
cumstances of his writing he is led to lay special 
emphasis on the reference of faith to the consum- 
mated salvation, in order to quicken in his readers 
that hope which would sustain them in their 
persecutions, and to keep their eyes set, not on 
their present trials, but, in accordance with faith’s 
very nature, on the unseen and eternal glory. 

In the entirely different circumstances in which 
he wrote, John wished to lay stress on the very 
opposite aspect of faith. For what is characteristic 
of John’s treatment of faith is insistence not so 
much on the certainty and glory of the future in- 
heritance which it secures, as on the fulness of the 
present enjoyment of salvation which it brings. 
‘There was pressing into the Church a false emphasis 
on knowledge, which affected to despisesimple faith. 
This John met, on the one hand, by deepening the 
idea of knowledge to the knowledge of experience, 
and, on the other, by insisting upon the immediate 
entrance of every believer into the possession of 
salvation. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
he was ready to neglect or deny that out-reaching 
of faith to the future on which Peter lays such 
stress: he is zealous that Christians shall know 
that they are children of God from the moment of 
believing, and from that instant possessors of the 
new life of the Spirit; but he does not forget the 
greater glory of the future, and he knows how to 
use this Christian hope also as an incitement to 
holy living (1 Jn 37). Nor are we to suppose 
that, in his anti-Gnostic insistence on the element 
of conviction in faith, he would lose sight of that 
central element of surrendering trust which is the 
heart of faith in other portions of the Seriptures ; 
he would indeed have believers know what they 
believe, and who He is in whom they put their 
trust, and what He has done for them, and is 
doing, and will do, in and through them; but 
this is not that they may know these things 
simply as intellectual propositions, but that they 
may rest on them in faith and know them in 
personal experience. Least of all the NT writers 
could John contine faith to a merely intellectual 
act: his whole doctrine of faith is rather a 
protest against the intellectualism of Gnos- 
ticism. His fundamental conception of faith 
differs in nothing from that of the other NT 
writers ; with him, too, it is a trustful appropria- 
tion of Christ and surrender of self to His salva- 
tion. Eternal life has been manifested by Christ 
(Jn 14, 1 Jn 1+? 511), and he, and he only, who has 
the Son has the life (1 Jn 513. But in the conflict 


in which he was engaged he required to throw the 
strongest emphasis possible upon the immediate 
entrance of believers into this life. This insistence 
had manifold applications to the circumstances of 
his readers. It had, for example, a negative 
application to the antinomian tendency of Gnostic 
teaching, which John does not fail to press (1 Jn 
15 24-15 35): “whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God’ (1 Jn 51), and 
‘whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin’ 
(1 Jn 3%). It had also a positive application to 
their own encouragement: the simple believer 
was placed on a plane of life to which no know- 
ledge could attain; the new life received by faith 
gave the victory over the world; and John boldly 
challenges experience to point to any who have 
overcome the world but he that believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God (1 Ju 5*5), Accordingly, it is 
characteristic of John to announce that ‘he that 
believeth hath eternal life’ (Jn 8330 533 647 54, 1 Jn 
git 15 511, 12.13), Fie even declares the purpose of 
his writing to be, in the Gospel, that his readers 
‘may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that, believing, they may have life in 
his name’ (20%); and in the First Epistle, that 
they that believe in the nanie of the Son of God 
‘may know that they Aave eternal life’ (1 Jn 5%), 
Ill. THE BIBLicAL CONCEPTION OF FAITH.— 
By means of the providentially mediated diversity 
of emphasis of the NT writers on the several 
aspects of faith, the outlines of the biblical con- 


‘ception of faith are thrown into very high relief. 


Of its subjective nature we have what is almost 
a formal definition in the description of it as an 
‘assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen’ (He 11}. It obviously contains 
in it, therefore, an element of knowledge (He 11°), 
and it as obviously issues in conduct (He 11%, 
ef. 5°, 1 P 1%). But it consists neither in assent 
nor in obedience, but in a reliant trust in the 
invisible Author of all rood (He 11°), in which the 
mind is set upon the things that are above and 
not on the things that are upon the earth (Col 83, 
ef. 2 Co 41°18, Mt 6% 1098), The examples cited in 
He 11 are themselves enough to show that the 
faith there conimended is not a mere belief in 
God’s existence and justice and goodness, or credit- 
ing of His word and promises, but a practical 
counting of Him faithful (11"), with a trust so 
profound that no trial ean shake it (1155), and so 
absolute that it survives the loss of even its own 
pledge (1117. So little is faith in its biblical con- 
ception merely a conviction of the understand- 
ing, that, when that is called faith, the true idea 
of faith needs to be built up above this word 
(Ja 2.18), Tt is a movement of the whole inner 
man (Ro 10°), and is set in contrast with an 
unbelief that is akin, not to ignorance but to 
disobedience (He 31, Jn 3°, Ro 117% % 1531, 
1 Th 18, He 42, 1 P 178 31. 30 418 Ag 1422 199), 
and that grows out of, not lack of information, 
but that aversion of the heart from God (He 3”) 
which takes pleasure in unrighteousness (2 Th 212), 
and is so unsparingly exposed by our Lord (Jn 3% 
54 857 10°), In the breadth of its idea, it is thus 
the going out of the heart from itself and its 
resting on God in confident trust for all good. 
But the seriptural revelation has to do with, and 
is directed to the needs of, not man in the 
abstract, but sinful man; and for sinful man this 
hearty reliance on God necessarily becomes humble 
trust in Him for the fundamental need of the 
sinner—forgiveness of sins and reception into 
favour. In response to the revelations of His 
srace and the provisions of His mercy, it commits 
itself without reserve and with abnegation of all 
self-dependence, to Him as its sole and sufficient 
Saviour, and thus, in one act, empties itself of all 
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claim on God and casts itself upon His grace alone 
for salvation. 

It is, accordingly, solely from its object that faith 
derives its value. This object is uniformly the God 
of grace, whether conceived of broadly as the source 
of all life, light, and blessing, on whom man in 
his creaturely weakness is entirely dependent, or, 
whenever sin and the eternal welfare of the soul 
are in view, as the Author of salvation in whom 
alone the hope of unworthy man can be placed. 
This one object of saving faith never varies from 
the beginning to the end of the scriptural revela- 
tion; though, naturally, there is an immense 
difference between its earlicr and later stages in 
fulness of knowledge as to the nature of the 
redemptive work by which the salvation intrusted 
to God shall be accomplished ; and as naturally 
there occurs a very great variety of forms of state- 
ment in which trust in the God of salvation re- 
celves expression. Already, however, at the gate 
of Eden, the God in whom the trust of our first 
parents is reposed is the God of the gracious 
promise of the retrieval of the injury inflicted by 
the serpent; and from that beginning of know- 
ledge the progress is steady, until, what is implied 
in the primal promisc having become express in 
the accomplished work of redemption, the trust of 
sinners is explicitly placed in the God who was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Co 
51%). Such a faith, again, could not fail to em- 
brace with humble confidence all the gracious 
promises of the God of salvation, from which 
indeed it draws its life and strength ; nor could it 
fail to lay hold with strong conviction on all those 
revealed truths concerning Him which constitute, 
indeed, in the varied circumstances in whieh it 
has been called upon to persist throughout the 
ages, the very grounds in view of which it has 
been able to rest upon Him with steadfast trust. 
These truths, in which the ‘ Gospel’ or glad-tidings 
to God’s people has been from time to time 
embodied, run all the way from such simple facts 
as that it was the very God of their fathers that 
had appeared unto Moses for their deliverance 
(Ex 4°), to such stupendous facts, lying at the root 
of the very work of salvation itself, as that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God sent of God to save the 
world (Jn G89 G24 1121. 42 1319 101. 80 173: 21 201, l1Jn 
54), that God has raised Him from the dead (Ro 
10°, 1 Th 414), and that as His children we shall live 
with Flim (Ro 6°). But in believing this variously 
presented Gospel, faith has ever terminated with 
trustful reliance, not on the promise but on the 
Promiser,—not on the propositions which declare 
God’s grace and willingness to save, or Clirist’s 
divine nature and power, or the reality and perfee- 
tion of His saving work, but on the Saviour upon 
whoi, because of these great facts, it could securely 
rest. as on One able to save to the uttermost. Jesus 
Christ, God the Redeemer, is accordingly the one 
objcct of saving faith, presented to its embrace 
at first implicitly and in promise, and ever more 
and more openly until at last it is entirely explicit 
and we read that ‘a man is not justified save 
through faith in Jesus Christ’ (Gal 916). If, with 
even greater explicitness still, faith is sometimes 
said torest upon some element in the saving work of 
Christ, as, for example, upon His blood or His right- 
eousness (Ro 3%, 2 P 11), obviously such a singling 
outof the very thing in His work on which faith takes 
hold, in no way derogates from its repose upon Him, 
and Him only, as the sole and sufficient Saviour. 

The saving power of faith resides thus not in 
itself, but in the Almighty Saviour on whom it 
rests. It is never on account of its formal nature 
as a psychic act that faith is conecived in Seripture 
to be saving,—as if this frame of mind or attitude 
of heart were itself a virtue with claims on God 


for reward, or at least especially pleasing to Him 
(either in its nature or as an act of obedience) and 
thus predisposing Him to favour, or as if it brought 
the soul into an attitude of receptivity or of sym- 
pathy with God, or opened a channel of communi- 
cation from Him. It is not faith that saves, but 
faith in Jesus Christ: faith in any other saviour, or 
in this or that philosophy or human conceit (Col 
216. 18 1 Ti 41), or in any other gospel than that 
of Jesus Christ and Hin as erucified (Gal 1° 9), 
brings not salvation but a curse. It is not, strictly 
speaking, even faith in Christ that saves, but 
Christ that saves through faith. The saving 
power resides exclusively, not in the act of faith 
or the attitude of faith or the nature of faith, 
but in the object of faith ; and in this the whole 
biblical representation centres, so that we could 
not more radically miseoneeive it than by trans- 
ferring to faith even the smallest fraction of that 
saving energy which is attributed in the Scrip- 
tures solely to Christ Himself. This purely 
mediatory function of faith is very clearly indi- 
cated in the regimens in which it stands, which 
ordinarily express simple instrumentality. It is 
most frequently joined to its verb as the dative of 
means or instrument (Ac 15° 268, Ro 375 4° 5? 11% 
9 Co 15 He 112: 4. 5.7. 8. 9. 11. 17. 20. 21. 23. 24 1) 27. 28. 29. 30 
31); and the relationship intended is further ex- 
plained by the use to express it of the prepositions 
ἐκ (Ro 11 . 17 326. 30 416. 16 δὶ geo. 32 108 14:9. ae Gal 16 
97.8.9. 11.12. 27.28 55 1 ΤῚ 15, He 10%, Ja 2%) and διὰ 
(with the genitive, never with the accusative, Ro 37% 
35. 30 Ὁ Co 57, Gal 916 313. 26 97 ὁ ΠῚ 316 He 613 112 99, 
1P 1°),—the fundamental idea of the former con- 
struction being that of source or origin, and of the 
latter that of mediation or instrumentality, though 
they are used together in the same context, appar- 
ently with no distinction of meaning (Ro 3:9: 20. δ. 
Gal 9216). It is not necessary to discover an essen- 
tially different implication in the exceptional usage 
of the prepositions ἐπί (Ac 816, Ph 3°) and κατά (He 
117. 18, ef. Mt 9) in this connexion: ἐπί is appar- 
ently to be taken in a quasi-tenmporal sense, ‘on 
faith,’ giving the occasion of the divine act, and 
κατά very similarly in the sense of conformability, 
‘in conformity with faith.’ Not infrequently we 
meet also with a construction with the preposition 
ἐν which properly designates the sphere, but which 
in passages like Gal 2°", Col 27, 2 1 2" appears to 
pass over into the conception of instrumentality. 
So little indeed is faith conceived as containing 
in itself the energy or ground of salvation, that it 
is consistently represented as, in its origin, itself 
a gratuity from God in the prosecution of His 
saving work. It comes, not of one’s own strength 
or virtue, but only to those who are chosen of God 
for its reception (2 Th 918), and hence is His gift 
(Eph 6%, ef. 25°, Ph 1%), through Christ (Ac 3", 
Ph 159,1} 1%, cf. He 127), by the Spirit (2Co 438, 
Gal 5°), by means of the preached word (Ro 1017, 
Gal 833: δὴ; and as it is thus obtained from God 
(2P 1), Jude*,1P 1”), thanks are to be returned 
to God for it (Col 14,2 Th 1%). Thus, even here all 
boasting is excluded, and salvation is conecived in 
all its elements as the pure product of unalloyed 
erace, issuing not from, but in, good works (Eph 
25-12), The place of faith in the process of salva- 
tion, as biblically conceived, could seareely, there- 
fore, be better deseribed than by the use of the 
scholastic term ‘instruinental canse.’ Not in one 
portion of the Scriptures alone, but throughout 
their whole extent, it is conceived as a boon from 
above which comes to men, no doubt through the 
channels of their own activities, but not as if it 
were an efiect of their energies, but rather, as it 
has been finely phrased, as a gift which God lays 
in the lan of the soul. ‘With the heart,’ indeed, 
‘man haliceath unto righteousness’; but this be- 
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lieving does not arise of itself out of any heart 
indifferently (Mt 131), nor is it grounded in the 
heart’s own potencies; it is grounded rather in the 
freely-giving goodness of God, and comes to man 
as a benefaction out of heaven. 

The effects of faith, not being the immediate pro- 
duct of faith itself but of that energy of God 
which was exhibited in raising Jesus from the 
dead and on which dependence is now placed for 
raising us with Him into newness of life (Col 
212), would seem to depend directly only on the 
fact of faith, leaving questions of its strength, 
quality, and the like more or less to one side. 
We find a proportion, indeed, suggested between 
faith and its effects (Mt 959 83%, cf. 810 1538. 17”, 
Lk 79 17%). Certainly there is a fatal doubt, 
which vitiates with its double-mindedness every 
approach to God (Ja 188, cf, 48, Mt 2174, Mk 11%, 
Ro 439 14%, Jude 33. But Jesus deals with notable 
tenderness with those of ‘little faith,’ and His 
apostles imitated Him in this (Mt 6° 2° 1481 168 
17”, Lk 12%, Mk 95’, Li 175, ef. Ro 1412, 1 Co 87, 
and see DouBT). The effects of faith may possibly 
vary also with the end for which the trust is exer- 
cised (cf. Mk 10°! iva ἀναβλέψω with Gal 2! ἐπιστεύ- 
σαμεν ἵνα δικαιωθῶμεν). But he who humbly but 
confidently casts himself on the God of salvation 
has the assurance that he shall not be put to 
shame (Ro 11" 9%), but shall receive the end of 
his faith, even the salvation of his soul (1 P 1)). 
This salvation is no doubt, in its idea, received all 
at once (Jn 3%, 1 Jn 5”); but it is in its very 
nature a process, and its stages come, each in its 
order. First of all, the believer, renouncing by 
the very act of faith his own righteousness which 
is out of the law, receives that ‘righteousness 
which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness 
which is from God on faith’ (Ph 3°, ef. Ro 322 411 
939 10% 19, 9 Co 531, Gal 55, He 117,2P 11). On the 
ground of this righteousness, which in its origin is 
the ‘righteous act’ of Christ, constituted by His 
‘ obedience’ (Ro 5!® 19). and comes to the believer as 
a ‘gift’ (Ro 5"), being reckoned to him apart from 
works (Ro 4°), he that believes in Christ is justified 
in God’s sight, received into His favour, and made 
the recipient of the Holy Spirit (Jn 7°, ef. Ac 533), 
by whose indwelling men are constituted the sons 
of God (Ro 818), And if children, then are they heirs 
(Ro 817), assured of an incorruptible, undefiled, 
and unfading inheritance, reserved in heaven for 
them; and meanwhile they are guarded by the 
power of God through faith unto this gloriously 
complete salvation (1 P 1.5. Thus, though the 
immediate effect of faith is only to make the 
believer possessor before the judgment-seat of God 
of the alien righteousness wrought out by Christ, 
through this one effect it draws in its train the whole 
series of saving acts of God, and of saving effects 
on the soul. Being justified by faith, the enmity 
which has existed between the sinner and God has 
been abolished, and he has been introduced into 
the very family of God, and made sharer in all the 
blessings of His house (Eph 2%), Being justified 
by faith, he has peace with God, and rejoices in 
the hope of the glory of God, and is enabled to 
meet the trials of life, not merely with patience 
but with joy (Ro 5). Being justified by faith, he 
has already working within him the life which the 
Son has brought into the world, and by which, 
through the operations of the Spirit which those 
who believe in Him receive (Jn 739), he is enabled 
to overcome the world lying in the evil one, and, 
kept by God from the evil one, to sin not (1 Jn 5"). 
In a word, because we are justified by faith, we 
are, through faith, endowed with all the privileges 
and supplied with all the graces of the children of 
God. (See further the articles on the several stages 
of the saving process.) 
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FAITHLESS occurs only Mt 1717, Mk 919, Lk 9%, 
Jn 2077, and always in the sense of ‘unbelieving’ 
(ἄπιστος). So Shaks. describes Shylock (Mer. of 
Ven. 11. iv. 37) as ‘a faithless Jew,’ te. not 
‘untrustworthy,’ but ‘infidel,’ an unbeliever in 
Christianity. J. HASTINGS. 


FALCON.—RYV tr. of mx ’ayydh, Lv 114, Dt 14% 
(AV ‘kite’), Job 287 (AV ‘vulture’). See GLEDE, 
Hawk, KItELr, VULTURE. G. E. Post, 


FALL.—In the sense of happen, ‘ fall’ is both a 
Heb. and an Eng. idiom. It occurs Ru 318 ‘Sit 
still, my daughter, until thou know how the 
matter will fall’; and 2 Es 1358. ‘such things as 
fall in their seasons.’ Cf. Mt 1815, Wye. ‘if it fall 
that he find it,’ and Shaks. Jul. Ces. 111. i. 243— 


“I know not what may fall; I like it not.’ 


Fall away is used in two senses. 1. To lose a 
position of goodness or of grace. The Greek is 
either ἀφίστημι, Sir 167 ‘the old giants who fell 
away in the strength of their foolishness’ (RV 
‘revolted’), Lk 815 ‘in time of temptation fall 
away’; or παραπίπτω which occurs in the LXX of 
Est 6%, Wis 6° 127, Ezk 143% 158 18% 2077 293, and 
2 Mac 10! [A], and once in NT, He 6° ‘it is im- 
possible for those who were once enlightened .. . 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance,’ where the meaning is more than is 
found in the LXX, not merely falling into grievous 
sin, but renouncing the faith of Christ wholly (see 
Davidson, 7” Joc.). ‘A falling away’ (RV ‘the 
falling away’) is the Eng. tr. of ἡ ἀποστασία, 2 Th 2’, 
on which see MAN ΟΕ SIN. 2. To ‘fall away 
to,’ varied with ‘fall to,’ or ‘fall unto’ (2 K 7 
‘let us fall unto the host of the Syrians’), is to 
desert toan enemy. It is again both a Heb. and 
an Eng. idiom. See 9 K 25'U—Jer 52%, 1 Ch 12)9 bs, 
Jer 21° 3718. 14 3819 399, as well as 1 S 29°, where the 
Heb. (if +5 or ‘by is added after LXX πρός pe) is 
the same, always some part of ὅθ: to fall. For 
the Eng. ef. Shaks. Henry VIII. τι. 1. 129— 


‘Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 
Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make frien 18, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye.’ 
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Again, Henry VIII. it. ii. 209— 
* And as for Olarence, as my letters tell me, 
He’s very likely now to fall from him.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FALL (παράπτωμα, a word used of Adam’s trans- 
gression in Wis 10], though not restricted to this 
anywhere in OT or NT).—Few chapters of the 
Bible have affected religious speculation more 
continuously and more deeply than the chapter 
which records the temptation and the weakness 
of primeval man. It would be out of place here 
to dinanm all the topics which arise out of Gn 3, as 
to do so would be to write a treatise on Christian 
Theology. We can only consider—(i.) the character 
of the record, and its relation to other accounts of 
man’s primitive state, which have come down to 
us from early times ; (ii.) the influence of the story 
of Paradise and the Fall upon Hebrew belief as to 
man’s destiny and his condition in the sight of 
God; (iii.) the inferences drawn by the NT writers, 
and notably by St. Paul, from the story of Adam’s 
sin, read in the light of Christ’s redemption. It 
will be impossible to give more than the briefest 
summary (iv.) of the interpretations of St Panl’s 
doctrine of the Fall which have most widely 
affected Christian thought; but something must 
be said, in conclusion, (v.) of the bearing of modern 
theories of the origin and development of man 
upon the general doctrine of the Fall explained 
in Scripture and received by the Church. 

i. We briefly recapitulate the leading points of 
the narrative in Gn 2*-3, which forms the first 
section in Gn incorporated from the source de- 
scribed by critics as the Prophetieal Code (J). 
Adam and Eve, the parents of the human family, 
are represented as living in innocence and peace in 
a fair garden where sin had not entered, and where 
death had no power, for in its midst stood the Tree 
of Life, of which they were permitted freely to 
eat. The fruit of one tree alone, the Tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, was forbidden to 
them ; and death was declared to be the penalty 
of disobedience. But their happy condition of 
purity and of fellowship with God did not remain 
undisturbed. The serpent seduced the woman 
to disobey the divine command; she, in turn, 
tempted ἫΝ, husband to his fall. And then 
came upon the guilty pair the consciousness of 
sin and the fear of the divine wrath, which they 
vainly tried to evade by excuses for their fault. 
The voice of God is heard, pronouncing a curse 
upon the serpent, and declaring a perpetual strife 
between it and mankind; the man and the woman, 
for their sin, are for ever subjected to pain in the 
fulfilment of their destiny, the woman in her 
childbearing, the man in his daily labour for daily 
bread. They are both expelled from Eden, and 
the Cherubim guard its gates against them, lest, 
eating of the tree of life, they should live for ever. 
The picture, however, is lightened by one ray of 
hope ; for the seed of the serpent shall not finall 

revail over the seed of the woman. ‘It shall 
oar thy head,’ though ‘thou shalt bruise his 
eel, 

Traditions of a state of primeval innocence, of 
man’s fall from his pristine purity, and of the 
consequent entrance of death into the world, have, 
it is said, been gathered by travellers from races 
far removed from Hebrew literature or its sources.* 
Striking parallels to Gn 3 are to be found in the 
Zoroastrian legends as to the beginning of man’s 
career. Yima, the first man, is said to have passed 
his days in a primeval paradise. But after a time 
he committed sin, was cast out of Paradise, and 
delivered up to the serpent (identified with an evil 
spirit), who finally brought about his death. A 


* See Baring Gould’s Legends of OT Characters, i. 26-39, and 
the references there given. 


later version of the story is told in connexion 
with the first pair Masha and Mashyina. The 
lying spirit grew bold, and, presenting himself a 
second time, brought them fruits, which they ate. 
As a punishment, of the hundred privileges they 
formerly enjoyed only one was left to them.* 
Few of the parallel stories that are adduced are, 
however, so exactly recorded as these; and we are 
inclined to believe that the similarities to the 
Bible narrative are often overstated. The fact 
that many people in many lands have sought to 
explain tle existing disorders in the world as the 
consequence of man’s lapse from a higher condition 
is deeply, significant, and we shall return to it 
again. But the details of the legends in which 
such behef is embodied are not, as a rule, interest- 
ing save to the curious student of folk-lore, and 
they throw httle light upon Scripture. It is to 
Assyria and the Hast that we naturally look for 
illumination. And it has been pointed out that 
the mythology of Babylonia and Assyria presents 
some curious parallels to the story of the serpent 
in the garden of which we read in Gn 3. On 
Assyrian inscriptions are found the names Diglat= 
Hiddekel, and Bura=Euphrates, in connexion with 
the word /dinw or ‘field,’ which is identified with 
Eden. Coniferous sacred trees appear frequently 
on Assyr. bas-reliefs and Bab. representations of 
a mythological character. On a Bab. stone cyhn- 
der, now in the British Museum, two human figures 
are depicted with a serpent behind them, having 
their hands stretched out towards the fruit that 
hangs from a neighbouring tree.t And the serpent 
figure is conspicuous in the legend of the Chaldean 
tablets in which the evil serpent, Tiamat, is over- 
thrown by Merodach. (See CoSMOGONY, p. 505.) 
If the third Creation Tablet were not so ex- 
tremely difficult to decipher as it is reported 
to be (partly in consequence of its fragmentary 
condition), it is probable that we should be able 
to trace in the story which it records even more 
striking similarities to the Scripture narrative. 
But Oriental scholars are not as yet entirely in 
agreement as to the translation of some of the 
more interesting portions of it; and the inferences 
that may be derived from the passage now to be 
cited must therefore be regarded as somewhat 
uncertain. The following is the rendering of 
Boseawen ἢ :— 

‘In sin one with the other in compact joins, 

The command was established in the garden of the God, 
The Asnan (fruit) they ate, they broke in two; 

Its stalk they destroyed ; 

The sweet juice which injures the body. 

Great is their sin. Themselves they exalted ; 

To Merodach their Redeemer he appointed their fate.’ 

If this translation be trustworthy, we have 
here something very like the biblical story of the 
forbidden fruit; but the rendering given by 
Pinches differs in some significant particulars. We 
recall, for our warning, that an inscription inter- 
preted by Geo. Smith as a Bab. version of the 
story of the Fall turned out, when closely examined 
by Oppert, to be a hymn to the Creator. Making 
all due allowances, however, for uncertainty of 
translation, it seems probable, when we bear in 
mind the affinity of the earlier Creation Tablets to 
Gn 1, as well as the other points of contact with 


* Compare Lenormant, Histoire Ancienne de U'Orient, i. 30 ff. 

t There is a photograph of this in Boscawen’s Bible and the 
Monuments, p. 89. It is to be borne in mind that there is 
nothing to suggest that the figures are not both males. And, 
as Schrader (ΧΑ ΤΆ». 37) points out, a specific feature of the 
Bible narrative, viz. that the woman gave the fruit to the man, 
is not indicated. 

t Babylonian and Oriental Record, iv. 251. Another trans- 
lation by Pinches is given at p. 32. See also Sayce, Ancient 
Monuments, 65, 104; and Davis, Genesis and Semitre Tradition, 
p. 65, who questions the accuracy of Boscawen’s rendering, and 
urges that we have here no true parallel to the Genesis narrative. 

§ See, for original, Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestticke?, p. 91. 
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the story of Eden to which we have adverted, 
that a legend of the fall of man, resembling in 
external features the account of Gn 3, was widely 
spread in Mesopotamia. Indeed, in another pas- 
sage cited by Boscawen we are inevitably reminded 
of the victory over the serpent of Gn 3&— 


‘Tiamat, whom he had bound, then turned backward! 
So Bel trampled on the belly of Tiamat ; 
With his club unslung he smote her brain, 
He broke it, and caused her blood to flow; 
The north wind bore it away to secret places.’ * 


There is nothing to surprise reason or to embarrass 
faith in the fact—if it be a fact—that traditional 
beliefs about the ongins of human history should 
have been utilized in a purified form by the com- 
piler of the Pent. or taken up into the Prophetical 
Code. It must be remembered that the period 
with which we are dealing is strictly prehistorie, 
and also that legendary history is not necessarily 
false or misleading. The truly remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that the early narratives in Gn are 
free from the extravagant and grotesque mytho- 
logical accretions which generally gather round 
ancient beliefs among primitive peoples; and that 
every touch in these narratives as we have them 
conveys a deep religious truth. The ‘inspiration 
of selection’ is a phenomenon which every candid 
student of Scripture must recognize ; and nowhere 
is its presenee more instructive than in the first 
pages of OT, which present the early history of 
inan in a form that can be understood by the 
simplest, and yet may be studied with spiritual 
benefit by the wisest of mankind. 

We believe, then, that we have in the biblical 
record of the Fall a purified form of legendary 
narrative concerning man’s early history which had 
wide currency among Seinitic peoples. In an un- 
critical age it was interpreted literally, and it has 
been counted historical for many generations by 
the majority of those, whether Jews or Christians, 
who accept the authority of the OT. But another 
method of interpretation, viz. the allegorical, has 
had many adherents. Thus, of the account of the 
Fall, Philo asserts: ἔστι δὲ ταῦτα οὐ πλάσματα μύθων, 
οἷς τὸ ποιητικὸν καὶ σοφιστικὸν χαίρει γένος, ἀλλὰ δείγματα 
τύπων ἐπ᾿ ἀλληγορίαν παρακαλούντων κατὰ τὰς de’ ὑπονοιῶν 
ἀποδόσεις (De mandi opificio, § 56), i.e. ‘These things 
are not mere fabulous myths, but rather types 
shadowing forth some allegorical truth.’ And, 
accordingly, he explains that Adam represents the 
rational and Eve the sensnous part of man, the 
serpent being the symbol] of pleasure. The Chris- 
tian teachers of Alexandria, Clement and Origen, 
favoured this allegorical mode of interpretation ; 
but Tertullian and Irenzus defended the literal 
truth of the narrative, as also did Augustine, who 
did not, however, reject the typical significance 
of OT history ; and through the seholastic philo- 
sophy it passed into the dogmatic theology of the 
Reformation. But the opinion that, however the 
story was intended to be taken by the compiler 
of the Bk. of Genesis, it might be interpreted as 
a parable of spiritual truth, lias been defended by 
great names in every age of the Church. 

There are, then, these several methods of inter- 
(ieen go ee that the narrative of the Fall is 

iteral history ; (2) that it 15. a legend, which con- 
veys truth under mythological disguise; (3) that 
it is, and was only intended to be, an allegory. 
The first and third can hardly be adopted in the 
present condition of exegesis, and it is probable 
that the second view of the narrative is that which 
is now most generally accepted by those who have 
studied the subject. That the biblical form of the 
legend should represent the facts as they actually 

* Bible and the Monuments, p. 9 


0. 
+ See an interesting note in Coleridge’s Aids to Rejlection, p. 
171 (ed. Bohn). 


took place more closely than the parallel stories 
which have been collected from the literature of 
the ancient world, is not surprising to any believer 
in the unique character of Scripture; but it is not 
to be forgotten that it is the great religious truths 
which underlie the narrative that are of real im- 
portanee, and these are brought out in the Bk. of 
Genesis in a quite unique fashion. 

ii. The allusions in OT to the story of Gn 3 are 
few and uncertain. If the rendering of the RV 
may be pressed, there are indeed two undoubted 
references to the Fall, viz., ‘If like Adam I covered 
my transgressions’ (Job 31°), and, ‘But they like 
Adam have transgressed the covenant’ (Hos 6°). 
But it seems that, at least in the former passage, 
bixd should be rendered ‘after the manner of men,’ 
and this rendering would also be admissible in Hos 
6’; so that we have to look elsewhere for allusions 
to the Paradise narrative on which stress may be 
laid. The ‘garden of Eden’ is mentioned several 
times by the prophets of the Captivity (Ezk 2813 
31°, Is 513, ef. J] 23); and the Bk. of Proverbs 
occasionally mentions a ‘tree of life’ (see esp. 
Pr 3)8 119°), Ps 90? and Ee 127 have been supposed 
to take up the language of Gn 3%, It is possible 
also that we have a reminiscence of the curse upon 
the serpent (Gn 815) in Mie 7” ‘ They shall lick the 
dust like a serpent,’ and in Is 65% ‘ Dust shall be 
the serpent’s meat,’ though the latter passage may 
be derived from Micah. The conception of a 
personal tempter of mankind appears in the story 
of Job and also in 1 Ch 21! (see also Zee 31); but it 
is not until a later period that we come upon any 
explicit identification of ‘Satan’ or the ‘Adversary’ 
with the ‘serpent,’ the first trace of such being 
Wis 24%. Cf. also Rev 12° and Ro 16” ‘The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly,’ 
which manifestly has reference to Gn 81," 

So far, then, as the language of OT is con- 
cerned, we have not convineing evidence that the 
story of the Fall as given in Gn 3 was much in the 
thoughts of the sacred writers. But were we to 
conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of a Fall 
formed no part of their religious beliefs, we should 
be seriously mistaken. If there is one idea whichis 
throughout conspicuous in OT, it is the idea of sin. 
No other nation of antiquity was possessed with so 
intense a consciousness of the wickedness of man- 
kind, and of the sin of man as an offence agaiust 
God. ‘Behold, 1 was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me’ (Ps 51°), ‘There is 
none that doeth good, no, not one’ (Ps 143), These 
and many similar passages express the abiding 
sense of the Hebrew race, that man, as he is, is not 
in the condition which lis Creator purposed for 
him. The contrast between such a conception of 
man and that, e.g., present to the mind of a Greek, 
who viewed man as 1n his normal, healthy state, is 
only to be accounted for by a belief such as that 
which is presupposed and taught in the story of 
the Fall. 

That this belief was, as a matter of fact, defi- 
nitely, if not consistently, connected with the 
Paradise narrative in the later ages of Hebrew 
national life, is proved by the testimony of the 
books ealled Apocrypha and the literature of the 

Roman period. This testimony is so important 
that it will be well to present it in some detail. | 

(a) It is unnecessary to multiply passages which 
speak of the depravity of human nature; but 
2 Es 4" ‘How can he that is already worn out 
with the corrupted world understand incorruption?’ 
is significant. Cf. also 2 Es 7®. 

(6) This depravity was traced to Adam’s fall. 
The classical passage is 2 Es 37+", The secr haa 


* It may be observed that the temptation of the Second Adam 


| by the devil (Mt 4, Lk 4) explains beyond doubt who waa under- 


stood by the scrpent which tempted the first Adam. 
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been speaking of the creation of Adam, his dwell- 
ing in Paradise, the one commandment which he 
transpressed, and the consequent entrance of 
death into the world. He goes on: ‘For the 
first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed, 
and was overcome; and not he only, but all they 
also that are born of him. Thus disease was made 
permanent; and the law was in the heart of the 
people along with the wickedness of the root; so 
the good departed away, and that which was 
wicked abode still.’ Again: ‘A grain of eyil 
seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how much wickedness hath it 
brought forth unto this time!’ (2 Es 4%), And 
onee more: “0 thou Adam, what hast thou done? 
for though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen on thee alone, but upon all of us that come 
of thee’ (2 Es 778). In this late book are recog- 
nized the moral consequences of Adam’s sin; in 
the much earlier work of Ben-Sira there is an 
allusion to the curse of Gn 3” ‘Great travail is: 
created for every man, and a heavy yoke is upon 
the sons of Adam’ (Sir 401). 

(c) That sin came through the woman is ex- 
plicitly stated in Sir 254% ‘From a woman was 
ee beginning of sin, and because of her we all 

ie,’ 

(2) That man’s seduction was due to tlie serpent, 
now for the first time in Jewish literature identi- 
fied with Satan, is alluded to in Wis 24 ‘By the 
envy of the devil death entered into the world.’ 

(¢) The connexion between death and sin is not 
so clearly conceived, and there was, apparently, 
no consistent doctrine on the subject;* but the 
generally prevailing view seems to have been that 
of 2 Ks 3’ ‘Unto him thou gavest thy one com- 
mandment: which he transgressed, and imme- 
diately thou appointedst death for him and in 
his generations.’ Cf. also Wis 2%, Sir 25°4. The 
same view is found in the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xvll. 3, xxill. 4) and in the Book of Enoch 
(xevill. 4). 

(7) Side by side with passages such as these we 
have others not less significant, which assert the 
personal responsibility of the sinner. 22,0. ‘They 
that inhabited the city did evil, in all things doing 
as Adam and all his generations had done: for 
they also bare a wicked heart’ (2 Hs 3%). Cf. also 
2Es 8° and 9", and, above all, Apoc. Baruch 
liv. 19: ‘Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi anime 
sue tantum; nos vero unusquisque fuit anime 
suze Adam.’ 

It might be urged that 2 Ms is a very late book, 
perhaps belonging to Christian times; but, at all 
events, that the author of the chapters from which 
our quotations are drawn was a non-Christian Jew 
is tolerably certain. And thus we may use the 
book in support of our conclusion that the Jews, 
at least from the Captivity onward, conceived of 
the sin of Adam as having left a permanent trace 
from the effects of which all mankind were suffer- 
ing and to suffer. 

ili, When we come to the NT, and especially to 
the Pauline Epistles, we find that this doctrine of 
the effects of Adam’s fall receives at once explana- 
tion and relief in the facts of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. If we take the points in the 
order followed in the last section, we see («) that 
the universal depravity of mankind is everywhere 
premay posed, and is the basis of the argument of the 
ip. to the Romans. [Ὁ (ὦ) we shall return again, 
and only cite here 1 Co 15” *As in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
(c) finds illustration in two passages: ‘the serpent | 
beguiled Eve in his craftiness’ (2 Co 115), and 
‘Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam 


ime ~~ Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 


was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled 
hath fallen into transgression’ (1'Ti 24). (αὐ) St. 
Paul refers to the ‘ bruising of Satan’ in Ro 16”; 
and the devil is spoken of as ‘a murderer from 
the beginning’ in Jn 8“, Cf. alsolJn3*", We 
then come to (6), as to which the classical passave 
in NT is Ro 5"*, A commentary on these diffi- 
cult verses cannot be written here; but certain 
broad principles laid down by St. Paul, who is 
undoubtedly following and interpreting the narra- 
tive in Gn 3, can hardly be mistaken.* That 
through one man sin entered into the world is 
his starting-point. Death came through sin (ef. 
Ro 6” and Ja 1"); and hence death is the common 
lot of man, first, because of lis own personal sin ; 
and, secondly, because it is part of the inheritance 
which Adam has transmitted to his descendants. 
At the same time, St. Paul is carcful to insist 
(7) that man’s personal responsibility for his own 
acts, and for his own acts alone, remains unim- 
paired. He does not supply any theory by which 
the two complementary truths of man’s inherited 
tendency to evil and man’s free will may be recon- 
ciled ; but he leaves them side by side as equally 
parts of the doctrine which it has been given him 
to teach. And he goes on to show that the dis- 
tinctive feature of the gospel is that ‘if by the 
trespass of the one the many died, much more 
did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many.’ 
Thus the theology of St. Paul is mextricably 
bound up with the doctrine of the Fall. The 
whole point of the comparison and contrast of 
the first and second Adan is lost, if the destinies 
of the human race were not deeply aflected by 
a backward step at the beginnings of human 
history, if it be not true that man’s growth in 
holiness may be described as a recovery effected 
through grace. 

iv. The interpretations of St. Paul’s language 
which have from time to time been accepted by 
Christians are various; and they depend in part 
on the view that is taken as to the state of un- 
fallen man, and the divine intention for him. It 
would be agreed by most theologians that, to use 
the language of the Cimurech, the ‘original nght- 
cousness’ of which Adam was deprived, was, al- 
though in part natural, yet in part sepernatural. 
That is to say, he is represented as divincly en- 
dowed with a virtuous character, without any 
such bias towards evil as we experience in our- 
selves. This is what constituted the unique per- 
versity and heinousness of the first sin, and it 
is because of this that his sin is counted a, ‘ fall’ 
from a higher spiritual condition. His sin had a 
disturbing intluence on the whole future develop- 
ment of the race, but the character of the dis- 
turbance has been differently estimated in different 
schools of thought. Speaking broadly, the Greek 
view was simply that the ‘ original righteousness’ 
of the race was lost ; the effect of Adain’s sin was 
a privatio, an impoverishment of human nature 
which yet left the power of the will unimpaired. 
But the Latin writers who followed Augustine 
took a darker view of the consequences of the 
Fall. It is, for them, a depravatio uature; the 
human will is disabled; there is left a bias to- 
wards evil which can be conquered only by grace. 
And this is, undoubtedly, nearer to the langnage 
of Seripture than the former mode of representing 
the facts; but it was not always remembered, 
e contra, in Augustinian theology that the ‘image 
of God’ remained in man even after the Fall 
(Gn 98). It is therefore contrary to Scripture to 
represent man as wholly corrupt. And a deep 

*For St. Paul’s argument, as also for the witness of the 


Apocrypha to the doctrine of man’s corruption, see Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans (ch. v.). 
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and serious question arises here as to the relation 
between the Fall and the Jncarnation. It may 
well be, as the Scotists taught, that it is unjustifi- 
able to represent the high destiny which man may 
find in Christ as an after-thought in the divine 
counsels. The Incarnation may have been, for 
anything we can tell, the predestined climax of 
humanity, independently of human sin. Bearing 
these considerations in mind we return to Ro 5!2*!, 
and the various theories which have been proposed 
in explanation. They may be classified thus—* 

(a) It is urged that St. Paul’s language requires 
us to conceive of the human race as in Adam 
potentially, in the same sense as the oak is in 
the acorn. Hence, for what he did, we may be 
counted responsible. The race, not the individual, 
is the true unit; it is with this unit that God 
deals. Thus, e.g., David sinned in numbering 
Israel, but his people were the sufferers from the 
divine punishment. The words of our Lord in 
Lk 13?" suggest to us that there is such a thing 
as national responsibility, apart.from the guilt 
of individuals. Most apposite of all, Levi is said 
to have paid tithes ‘through Abraham’ (He 7% 10). 
And in this conception of the solidarity of mankind 
there is, beyond question, a profound truth which 
is becoming more intelligently and sincerely ac- 
cepted as the social teaching of the Incarnation 
is being opened out. ‘As in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co 157%), 
are words which point to the unity of the human 
race as the root of the universality both of sin 
and of redemption. But we must be careful not 
to state this so as to do violence to our God-given 
sense of justice. This is the fault, ¢.g., of teaching 
like that of Jonathan Edwards, who spoke of a 
psychological no less than a physical unity be- 
tween Adam and his posterity. Ultimately based, 
as in Augustine, on a mistranslation of Ro 512 (in 

uo as the rendering of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ) and on the adoption 
in the Vulg. of the word wmputare, familiar from 
its use in the courts of Roman law, this teaching 
may readily become either ultra-mystical or ultra- 
rationalistic. It becomes ultra-mystical, if the 
unity of the human race be so spoken of as to 
conceal the all-important fact that it is only for 
a person that morality has any intelligible mean- 
ing. It becomes ultra-rationalistic, when the 
phrases ‘imputation of sin’ and the correlative 
‘imputation of righteousness’ are used as if sin 
and righteousness were transferable from one per- 
son to another. Sin is predicable only of a person, 
not of human nature; and the warning of Ezekiel, 
‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ needs to be 
ever kept in view. St. Paul does not teach that 
we are accomplices in Adam’s sin or partakers 
of his guilt without a co-operation of our own 
will, although it be at the same time awfully 
true that we inherit from him a degraded nature. 
The abiding truth in the interpretation given by 
Augustine of St. Paul’s teaching as to the Fall, 
is the truth of the unity of mankind. In this 
Adam is τύπος τοῦ μέλλοντος. 

(6) Again, the effect of Adam’s fall upon his 
posterity has been explained by speaking of Adam 
as representative of the race. ‘The covenant was 
made with Adam as a publie person, not with 
himself only, but for his posterity.” But the ques- 
tion arises, How could Adam, in justice, bind his 
posterity to a covenant of which they were not 
cognizant? A federal compact of this sort could 
only bind us, if we had empowered Adam to act 
on our behalf. 
case we should have done the same as he, and 
therefore may justly be punished for what he did, 
it may be replied that this is a gratuitous assump- 


* See for a fuller classification, Schaff in Lange’s Romans | 


(Eng. tr. p. 191). 
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tion, which goes perilously near to depriving the 
original transgression of moral blame by repre- 
senting it as inevitable. Here is an important 
consideration which must not be overlooked. All 
profitable speculation on the subject of the Fall 
must recognize frankly its voluntary character. 
Adam was not necessitated to act as he did; 
otherwise his action would not involve moral 
responsibility. 

(6) We come, then, to the view which Is at 
once most widely accepted and most consonant 
to all the facts. It is, substantially, the view 
expounded by John of Damascus. We inherit 
from our first parents a degraded nature, so de- 
graded that it 1s for us much harder to overcome 
sin than it was for Adam. For this inherited 
depravity of nature we are not responsible; we 
have inherited it in spite of ourselves. Hence 
the world is in a ‘state of ruin,’ and can be reme- 
died only through grace. But we are not, there- 
fore, guilty; guilt is incurred only when the evil 
is voluntarily embraced, when we take up Adam’s 
sin by repeating it, as it were, in our own persons. 
The rule of Augustine, Peccatum pena peccati, 
continually receives verification. Coleridge has 
pressed this view somewhat further. ‘It belongs,’ 
he says, ‘to the very essence of the doctrine that 
in respect of original sin every man is the adequate 
representative of al/ men’ (Aids to Leflection, Ὁ. 
194). And he holds that Adam’s fall is a typical 
experience repeated afresh in every son of Adam. 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. The cor- 
ruption, he urges, ‘must be self-originated.’ There 
is an important sense in which this is true; but 
it is not the whole truth. It is deficient in recog- 
nition of the far-reaching character of the first 
sin. We are not at all in the same spiritual 
condition as that of the first man; we do not 
enter on the conflict with evil on the same terms, 
Our whole attitude to God is different from that 
of Adam, although we be still ‘sons of God.’ As 
the schoolmen put it, in the case of Adam the 
person corrupted the nature; with us it is the 
nature which corrupts the person. Man is still 
free, but man is sic with a sickness which is dis- 
pleasing to the All-pure; and for healing of this 
sickness only a supernatural remedy will suffice. 
As our Lord taught in the Sermon on the Mount 
(cf. also Mt 1519), the real seat of sin is within, 
the heart is the seat of the moral life (cf. Ps 7851, 
Pr 433), although the translation of thought into 
act involves a fresh and distinct step in responsi- 
bility.* The advocates of the more rigorous 
Augustinian doctrine have been accustomed to 
designate this view as semi-Pelagianism ; but it 
is free from the essential fault of the teaching 
of Pelagius, on which we say a final word. 

(dz) Pelagius is represented as having held that 
the infant enters on life crippled in no appreciable 
degree by any inherited infirmity or waywardness 
of the will. He begins the world with powers 
sufficient to cope with the machinations of the 
evil one. And thus, in so far as he does wrong, 
it is his own fault; in so far as he does right, he 
is deserving of approbation. It would seem that 
Pelagius and his disciples seriously underestimated 
the influence of Adam’s fall on human nature at 
large. That this nature as corrupt and the seat 
of sin must be of itself and when umregenerate 
displeasing to the All-holy, they did not perceive 
with clearness. And though men, happily, do not 
always push their opinions to their logical con- 
clusions, the result of such teaching as this would 
be the denial of any need of grace or of redemp- 
tion. t 

v. We pass on to the question, How far is the 


* See Hort’s Life and Letters, ii. 330f.; see also i. 78. 
t See Neander’s Church History, iv. 331 ff. 
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doctrine of the Fall affected by modern theories 
as to the evolution of the human species from 
lower and less developed types? It has been too 
often hastily assumed that the belief in the con- 
tinuity of animal forms is inconsistent with belief 
in any special prerogative of man, and is still more 
incompatible with a doctrine which represents his 
history as having been retrogressive at one point. 
But neither of these positions can be established. 

The doctrine of the evolution of species is not 
yet to be counted as more than an extremely 
probable hypothesis, by which the phenomena 
of life and growth become intelligible. Many 
details are, as yet, very obscure, and the laws of 
inheritance have not by any means been clearly 
and fully expounded. See HEREDITY. And the 
application of this doctrine to the descent of man 
is beset with peculiar difficulties, which cannot 
be said, as yet, to have been solved. But we are, 
nevertheless, content in this article to treat of 
the subject of man’s early history in the light of 
this wonderful law. Evolution may not be the 
final word of science as to the laws of growth; 
but it expresses well the results to which investi- 
gation has so far attained. We conceive, then, of 
primeval man as a creature descended from brute 
ancestors, some of whom he closely resembled in 
instinct and habit as well as in structure. But 
there was one marked difference. In him there 
was present the faculty of self-consciousness; he 
was conscious of a reason which can make pro- 
vision for a foreseen future, and of a will which 
is not necessarily determined by the strongest 
physical desire. Man is made zn the wmage of 
God, although his bodily lineage be that of the 
ape-like creatures whom he sees round him. If 
we may illustrate the facts of his growth by a 
mathematical illustration, we shall say that the 
curve of his progress is a continuous curve, upon 
which he has come to a critical point. At this 
critical point the curvature seems to change its 
character; in other words, the man finds himself 
possessed of faculties which are not, so far as he 
can judge, tle direct product of his former history. 
They are, to use at once the simplest and the 
truest words, the gift of God. There may be, 
perhaps, absolute and visible continuity between 
the bodily form of the man and of the higher apes; 
but continuity cannot be so exactly traced in his 
mental development. There has been a μετάβασις 
els ἄλλο γένος, however it has come about. Hence- 
forth he is not only an animal, but a man. [ἢ it 
be said that it is not scientific to postulate a 
saltus of this kind, it may be asked, Why not? 
The law of continuity is not a fetish before which 
we are called to prostrate ourselves; it is nothing 
more than a convenicnt working hypothesis, which 
we find it necessary to desert in this instance, as 
in others where it will not serve our purpose. 
And, indeed, it is by no means certain that to 
the Supreme Mind there is here apparent any 
breach of continuity whatever. The law may be 
obeyed, in fact, though the sequence may not be 
within our observation. 

A creature thus emerging from a lower animal 
condition, even though endowed with the divine 
gifts of self-conscious reason and free will, would 
not, indeed, be perfect. He would be, at the 
earliest stage of a new pcriod of growth, already 
raised above the ape, but still far removed from 
the civilized European of modern life. But then 
we remark that the narrative of Genesis nowhere 
describes the first man as perfect. When South 
said that ‘Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Para- 
dise,’* he was not drawing his picture from Scrip- 
ture. Neither OT nor NT speak of Adam as 


* Sermon on Gn 127, 
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perfect, though they speak of him as innocent and 
pure (cf. Ee 7%). And this was perceived by early 
Christian commentators. Theophilus of Antioch 
says that God placed Adam in Paradise διδοὺς αὐτῷ 
ἀφορμὴν προκοπῆς ὅπως αὐξάνων καὶ τέλειος “γενόμενος, 
κιτιλ. (Ad Autol. ii, 24); and Clement of Alex- 
andria states (Strom. vi. 12. 96) that Adam ‘ was 
not made perfect in respect of his constitution, 
but in a fit condition to receive virtue.’* This 
relation to God has been well described as not 
a state of perfection or a mere disposition, but 
‘a living commencement which contained within 
itself the possibility of a progressive development 
and a fulfilment of the vocation of man.’ + 

Such a state of things is so far removed from 
anything of which we have experience that we 
find ourselves continually at fault in the effort 
to imagine or to describe it. But we must, at 
least, suppose it to have been a condition in which 
man obeyed freely the law of that nature to which 
he had attained; the ideas ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
hardly presented themselves to his mind with full 
meaning, for ‘the knowledge of good and evil’ 
was not yet his. It may well have becn that the 
image of God was a gift only germinally bestowed 
and gradually realized. Man did not come all at 
once into his splendid inheritance. In the Para- 
dise narrative he is depicted as still at an early 
stage in his history. e is represented as living 
a life of communion with God, conscious, as it 
would seem, that he ‘ought’ to obey the laws of 
God, which, as yet, were presented in the simplest 
and most elementary form; but the consciousness 
of moral obligation could only be half realized 
where the knowledge of evil was not present. So 
far there is nothing in the story which would 
conflict with the teaching of science, whether 
physical or mental. In his primitive condition, 
man would have been able to recognize only the 
simplest moral commands. He was forbidden to 
taste of the fruit of ‘the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil’: for so perilous an experience he 
was not prepared. And, in the absence of tempta- 
tion from without, it was perhaps possible that 
this state of purity should have continued. The 
man’s nature, though not developed to perfection, 
though not strong with the discipline which time 
and experience bring, was perfectly balanced ; and 
in obeying its dictates he would obey the dictates 
of his Creator. 

How into such a world could evil enter? That 
is the question which has vexed philosophy from 
generation to generation. It is a question to 
which no final or complete answer has been given. 
But the record of revelation at least puts the 
difficulty one step further back; it points to the 
region where the solution is to be sought. In the 
Bible the fall of the angels precedes the fall of 
man (Jude®), Temptation came into human life 
through the machination of a spirit of evil distinct 
from man. The invitation to sin came from the 
serpent in the garden, and it took the form of a 
suggested violation of the command known to be 
divine. Sin is not an indigenous product, but is 
brought in αὖ extra, somewhat as it has been 
suggested that life was first brought to the earth 
in a meteoric stone. According to the Bible, the 
origin of evil is to be sought outside hnman 
nature, 

We are not now in a region where science has 
anything to tcll us. We lave only the brief 
phrases of Scripture as our guide. And it will be 
observed that we cannot say positively that the 
temptation would not have been self-suggested, as 
the man grew in faculty and in strength, had 
there been no malign influcnce external to himself. 


* See Gibson, Thirty-Nine Articles, Ὁ. 366. 
t Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, § 78. 
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We do not know, and cannot know. What is 
told is this. The man was in a state of innocence 
and purity, and the suggestion to sin came, as a 
matter of fact, in the first instance from a personal 
agency of evil outside the domain of his own will. 

Here, then, is ignorance of evil dispelled, which- 
ever course the man adopted. For the conscious 
refusal of evil, no less than its acceptance, would 
in 8 measure involve a knowledge of evil. An 
apostolic writer speaks of the τέλειος, or perfect 
man, as one ‘who by reason of use has his 
senses exercised to discern good and evil’ (He 51%). 
True, there would be no personal realization of 
evil were it not eae embraced. But its 
existence must henceforward be definitely con- 
ceived. And we may notice that whether man 
yielded to the temptation or overcame it, in any 
case he would have advanced a step in knowledge. 
To yield was a spiritual fall; to resist would have 
been a spiritual rise. But in any case the new 
experience would be an intellectual rise. This is 
a principle which has formed the starting-point of 
some remarkable speculations as to the Fall both 
in medizval and modern times. The philosopher 
Erigena seems to have had a confused perception of 
this truth when he taught that sin was relatively 
necessary for the development of human nature. 
Schiller, again, interpreted the Fall as the necessary 
transition of reason from the state of nature to 
that of culture. The necessity of evil is a pro- 
minent feature in the Hegelian philosophy, accord- 
ing to which the life of the world is conceived as 
inevitably developing itself through antagonism 
and conflict. This is the Divina Commedia of 
human history, the perpetual tragedy of life. 
And theologians have pointed out that in Serip- 
ture itself the origin of the arts of civilization and 
of peace is traced to fallen and not to unfallen 
man. ‘lubal-cain, ‘the forger of every cutting in- 
strument in brass and iron,’ and Jubal the father 
of musicians, are the descendants of Cain (Gn 47) 22), 
The truth which seems to underlie speculations 
such as these is that man would not begin to 
progress rapidly, in an intellectual point of view, 
until he became conscious of the resistance to his 
energies which evil presents. But this conscious- 
ness would not have been less intense had he over- 
come the temptation which assailed him instead 
of yielding to it. It is only the man who has 
successfully battled with evil that is conscious of 
its full strength, for upon him alone has it spent 
all its powers. And thus to assert that sim was 
relatively necessary for the development of human 
nature, is to confuse the yielding to temptation 
with the experience of it. Had primeval man 
been strong when evil presented itself, we know 
not to what heights of intellectual, as of spiritual 
excellence, the race might not have now attained. 
In this view only is it true that the first tempta- 
tion marks the ‘beginning and the foundation of 
the development of mind, the birth of man’s 
intellectual nature.’ * 

We find, then, that the doctrine of the Fall, 
when subjected to examination, is in no way 
inconsistent with the theory of the evolution of 
man from lower types, and his growth ‘from 
strength to strength’ as the centuries have gone 
by. There has been a continuous intellectual 
development. When the pre-Adamite ancestor of 
the human family was fitted to receive the divine 
gift of reason, it was granted tohim. Like Christ, 
Adam caine in the fulness of time, when all things 
were ready. Up to this point the evolution had 
been unconscious; henceforward it was to be con- 


scious, and partly assisted by voluntary effort. | 


* See Matheson, Can the Old Iaith live with the New, p. 
eed ff., where the argument of this paragraph is developed at 
ength. 
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And the first experience of evil, explicitly re- 
cognized as evil, would afford a fresh starting- 
point for his growth. For such experience of evil, 
as has been said, would in any event—whether it 
was conquered or the conqueror—involve a rise in 
the intellectual scale. Had it been overcome, as 
it might have been overcome (for the act of Adam 
is represented as one of free choice), there would 
have been a rise in the spiritual scale as well. 
But in the event there was intellectual growth, 
accompanied by a descent to a lower spiritual 
level, from which it would be impossible for man 
to rise without the aid of divine grace. And so 
the Incarnation and the Atonement mark in the 
history of mankind a crisis as real, and introduce 
a force as potent, as when God created man in His 
own wnage. 

Such a view of man’s progress is in the strictest 
harmony alike with the Bible and with the teach- 
ing of modern science, I’or it is to be remembered 
that what science teaches us is that the history of 
man has been a history of development, but it does 
not and could not teach that this development has 
proceeded along the best conceivable lines.* It is 
no postulate of modern philosophy that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. And the Christian 
doctrine, that man as he presents himself to us in 
history and in life, though his education through 
the centuries has been divinely ordered, is not in 
the condition which was the divine intention for 
him, is a doctrine which receives verification from 
daily observation. The divine will has_ been 
thwarted, so to speak, by the perversity of the 
human will. And this has been recognized as the 
key to the problem of evil by men of all races and 
creeds. For what is the spectacle which the world 
of men presents? Newman has described it well 
in a splendid passage of his Apologia (ch. v.): ‘To 
consider the world in its length and its breadth, 
its various history, the many races of man, their 
starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienation, 
their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship; their enterprises, 
their aimless courses, their random achievements 
and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken of 
a superintending design, the blind evolution of 
what turn out to be great powers or truths, the 
progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, 
not towards final causes, the greatness and little- 
ness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short dura- 
tion, the curtain hung over his futurity, the 
disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, 
the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading 
idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary, hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race, so 
fearfully yet exactly described in the apostle’s 
words, “having no hope and without God in the 
world,”—all this is a vision to dizzy and appal ; 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery, which is absolutely beyond human solu- 
tion. What shall be said to this heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer, that 
either there is no Creator, or this living society of 
men is in a true sense discarded from His presence.’ 
The ‘outcast man’ is, in short, the Great Excep- 
tion. While every other living thing is striving 
for its good, man alone is found choosing what 
he knows to be for his hurt. And so to the 
believer in God his own experience confirms the 
eternal truth of the doctrine of the Fall. As 
Pascal says, ‘ De sorte que ’homme est plus incon- 

* See Gore, Lux Mundil0, pp. 535, 536, and the passage there 
cited from Aubrey Moore’s Hvolution and Christianity: ‘the 
change which took place at the Fall was a change in the moral 
region ; but it could not be without its effect elsewhere. Even 


the knowledge of nature becomes confused without the govern 
| ing truth of the relation of man to God.’ 
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cevable sans ce mysttre, que ce mystére n’est 
inconcevable ἃ homme.’ That doctrine is indeed 
a datum of revelation; but it harmonizes well with 
what we know of ourselves and of others. There 
has been somewhere a backward stcp in the history 
of man, who was at the first created ‘very good.’ 
And the teaching of St. Paul about sin, stated in 
terms of the story of Gn 3, but based on the broad 
pround of observation and experience, gives, as we 
have seen, the rationale of this fact, and brings 
it into line with the revelation of the gospel. 
There are two points on which it is necessary to 
add afew concluding remarks. 

(1) St. Paul, following Gn 2! and 3, states 
that death came through sin (Ro 54), It is 
tolerably plain that by ‘death’ he means physical 
death, although it has been interpreted of the death 
of the soul (see Sanday, tm Zoe.). And he here seems 
to come into collision with natural science, which 
teaches that death must have been known upon 
the earth long before the human species appeared. 
For ages before the creation or evolution of man, 
death in the case of the lower animals must have 
been a necessary concomitant and condition of life. 
It is not apparent, however, that this touches St. 
Paul’s argument; for he is speaking of the death 
of man. And in the case of man 1t may well be 
that had he remained faithful to the law of his 
being, as communicated to him by his Creator, 
death would have had no dominion over him. As 
has been said already, of the condition of primeval 
man we have little information ; it was so utterly 
unlike anything of which we have experience that 
confident statements would be out of place. But, 
at all events, the death of a being made in the 
image of God is a phenomenon of an ordcr entirely 
different from the death of a beast. Death is the 
portion of the latter; it is part of the divine 
intention for him. Not so, for man, for him 
there is a further destiny in store. And his sin, 
as it involves alienation from God, involves the 
withdrawal of that lrigher life which has been the 
assurance of immortality. We do not assert of 
Adam the non posse mori, but the posse non mori, 
as long as his fellowship with God, the source of 
life, was unbroken. But sin reduced him to the 
state of a lower animal, and thus man became the 
prey of death. It may well be that, as has bcen 
surmised by many of the profoundest of Christian 
philosophers, there is some intimate connexion be- 
tween moral evil and physical decay for a composite 
being such as Scripture represents man to be. 
And in the Fall of Adam his whole race were thus 
involved ; death passed upon them, not indeed as 
a punishment for something which a remote an- 
cestor had done, but as the inevitable consequence 
of the sin of the head of the race. They inherit a 
degraded nature, which is subject to the laws of 
physical dissolution as is the nature of a _ beast. 
But ‘man’s normal condition, according to the OT, 
is not mortality, with the possibility of attaining 
immortality by a later gift; but life in God’s fellow- 
ship, with the possibility of losing it and falling 
into a condition of an existence which is not life.’ * 
It is not by any means clear that it is within the 
power of natural science to negative this view. 

(2) What may prove a more serious diiliculty 
arises in connexion with the origin of the human 
race from a single pair, which seems to be presup- 
posed in St. Paul’s exposition of the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ. True, the unity of the 
race is not disproved by science; and it is believed 
by many on purely scientific grounds to be more 
probable than the hypothesis that mankind are 
descended from several pairs. But if the latter 
doctrine should command at any time the assent 
of the scientific world, it would be necessary to 

* Salmond, Christian Dovirine of Immortality, p. 220. 
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modify in some degree what has been said. This 
article has been written on the assumption that 
there is nothing contradictory to science in tlic 
doctrine of the unity of the human race as 
descended from common parents. This is cer- 
tainly the doctrine expounded by St. Paul. But 
it is a matter which comes within the province of 
science; and should it ever be disproved, it would 
be necessary to admit that the apostle was using 
an illustration not scientifically apt in all respects. 
It must be observed, however, that in essentials 
nothing would have to be changed. The great 
truths, that sin began with the beginning of our 
race, that its baneful influence has been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, that it is as 
widespread as mankind itself, that it cannot be 
eradicated without a gift of grace, are unaffected 
whether ‘ Adam’ be taken as the name of a single 
individual, or as a term descriptive of the fore- 
fathers of the human species. ‘lhe universality of 
sin is a sufficient indication that human nature 
has been corrupted at its base, whether by the 
fall of one or of several; and it would still remain 
true that ‘as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive-? So much it has been deemed 
necessary to say, although at present the balance 
of evidence seems distinctly to favour the doctrine 
that mankind are descended from one common 
stock, and so to confirm the analogy drawn out by 
St. Paul. See also ADAM, ATONEMENT, JUSTIFI- 
CATION, HEREDITY, PARADISE, SACRIFICE, SIN. 
LITERATURE.—In addition to the books already mentioned, 
the following may be consulted with profit: Ryle, Early 
Narratives of Genesis: Orr, Christian View of God and the 
World ; Laidlaw, Zhe Bible Doctrine of Man; Miiller, Christian 
Doctrine of Sin. The subject is discussed in all treatises on 
Systematic Theology. J. ἮΙ. BEBNARND. 


FALLOW-DEER.—This word occurs in the AV 
among the clean animals (Dt 145), and in the 
list of game furnished for Solomon’s daily table 
(1K 4%). In each list ’ayydl, 2cbt, and yahmir 
occur in the same order. The first is correctly 
translated, both in AV and RV, hart (see HART). 
The second is incorrectly tr. in AV roebuck, and 
correctly in RV gazelle (see GAZELLE). The third 
is incorrectly tr. in AV fallow-deer, and, we think, 
correctly in RV rocbuek (see MOEBUCK), 

G. Τὰ, Post. 

FALSE WITNESS.—See LyIne, OATH. 


FAME.—The Gr. word φήμη (from φημί, to de- 
clare, say) was used for a divine voice, oracle, and 
then for a report or common saying. ‘I'he Lat. 
word fama, beginning, where φήμη left off, with 
rumour or report, added to that the meaning of 
reputation or renown. The Eng. word ‘ fame,’ 
though it once had all the meaning of Lat. fame, 
now retains only the sense of renown or celebrity. 
Thus in modern Eng. ‘fame’ is never a fair equi- 
valent for φήμη. 

That in 1611 ‘fame’ had the meaning (1) of 
report, and (2) also of renown, is certain. Thus: 
(1) Sir Τὶ Elyot, The Governour, 1531 (Croft's ed. 
ii. 291), says, ‘all Greece was in great fear for the 
fame that was sprad of the commynge of the 
Persians with an infinite armye.’ So Tindale’s tr. 
of Mt 24° (ed. of 1534) is, ‘ Ye shall heare of warres, 
and of the fame of warres’ (Gr. ἀκοάς; Wye. 
‘openyouns’; Tind. 1526 ‘noyse’; Cran. ‘tidinges’ ; 
Rhem. ‘ bruites’; Gen., Bish., AV, RV ‘rumours’), 
And Bacon (ddv. of Learning, τι. xxiii. 19) says, 
‘General fame is light, and the opinions conceived 
by superiors or equals are deceitful; for to such 
men are more masked; wertor fama e domesticis 
emanat.’ Again (2) in Shaks. (Zrowdus and Cres. 
sida, 11. 111. 228), Achilles says— 

ΕἼ see my reputation is at stake ; 
My fame ig shrewdly gored’; 
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and in Henry Κ΄. II. ii. 13, Pistol sings, ‘ And sword 
and shield, In bloody field, Doth win immortal 
fame’; to which the Boy replies, ‘ Would I were in 
an ale-house in London! I would give all my fame 
for a pot of ale and safety.’ 

In AV both meanings appear, but the former 
most frequently. The only manifest examples of 
the meaning ‘renown’ are 1 K 451,1 Ch 14! 29°, 
Zeph 3", where the Heb. is shém ‘a name.’ When 
the Heb. is shéma‘ (Nu 14%, 1 K 101], 2 Ch 91, Job 
2872, Is 66!°), shéma‘ (Jos 677 9°, Est 94, Jer 674), or 
shémi‘ah (1 Ik 10", 2 Ch 9°), the meaning 15 not very 
distinctly marked, but the Heb. words are properly 
report, tidings (lit. ‘hearing’); and in Job 28” 
(RV ‘rumour’) as well as in Jer 6% that is mani- 
festly the sense. It is evident also that in the 
only remaining OT passage, Gn 45'6 (where the 
Heb. is él, lit. ‘ voice’), the sense is report. In 
NT that sense is probably the only one that 
occurs. The Gr. words are (1) φήμη, Mt 97°, Lk 415, 
the only examples of the word, which is nearly as 
rare in LXX (Pr 16? [for shémi‘ah], 2 Mac 4”, 
3 Mac 83, 4 Mac 4%), with the verb διαφημίξω, Mt 951 
(διεφήμισαν αὐτόν, ‘they ... spread abroad his 
fame’; Wye. 1380 ‘thei... defameden hym,’ 1388 
‘thei... diffameden hym,’ from Vulg. diffama- 
verunt eum). (2) ἀκοή, lit. ‘hearing,’ Mt 43 14}, 
Mk 1% (RV always ‘report’). (3) ἦχος, ‘echo,’ 
Lk 4% the only occurrence of this meaning (RV 
‘rumour’). (4) λόγος, ‘ word,’ Lk 5 (RV ‘report’), 
which has this meaning also in Mt 284, Jn 21% 
(EV ‘saying’). In Apocr., on the other hand, we 
find only 1 Mac 3°41, both with the mod. sense 
of renown (Gr. ὄνομα, ‘name’). 

RV adds Jer 508 (Heb. shéma‘) for AV ‘report.’ 
‘Fame’ isthe Wyclifite tr” of 1388 here, ‘report’ 
having come from the Geneva Bible of 1560. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAMILIAR.—‘ Familiar spirit’ is the tr. in EV of 
Heb. ’66/ wherever it occurs (except Job 3215 where 
in plu. it means ‘skin-bottles,’ EV ‘bottles,’ RVm 
‘wine skins’), on whicli see Driver on Dt 18" and 
art. DEMON; also Van Hoonacker, ‘ Divination by 
᾽ν, in Expos. Times, Jan. 1898. ‘ Familiar’ has in 
this phrase the sense of the Lat. familiaris, belong- 
ing to one’s family, and so to oneself, ready to serve 
one as ἃ famulus or servant. The oldest example 
in Ozf. Lng. Dict. is Stow, Chron. (1565) 107, ‘A 
familiar spirit which hee had. . . in likenesse of a 
Catte.’ But it is found in Geneva Bible of 1560, 
Ἰ 287 %s- 8 ete., whence it passed into AV. Similar 
phrases seem to be older, as Prose Legends in 
Anglia, vill. 146 (14—), ‘ Hir famylier aungel thet 
hadde hir in kepynge’; and Capgrave, Chron. 25 
(1460), ‘That same familiar devel.’ 

In Jer 20" we find the subst. ‘familiars’ (Lat. 
familiares), ‘All my familiars watched for my halt- 
ing,’ for which ΤΟ gives ‘familiar friends’ as the 
same Heb. is tr. in Ps 419 AV and RV. 


The Heb. is lit. ‘man (or men) of my peace.’ It occurs also 
Jer 3822, Ob7. The most instructive occurrence is no doubt Ps 
419, and the meaning is there at least not simply ‘ acquaintances, 
those to whom I should give the ordinary salutation, Peace be 
with you’ (Streane); but rather, as Cheyne, those who are 
specially attached to me by a covenant. 


Illustrations of the subst. ‘familiars’ are Knox, 
Hist. 38, ‘they would chop their familiars on the 
cheeke with it [the New Testament]’; and Hos 
104% Cov. ‘All thy stronge cities shalbe layed 
waist, euen as Salmana was destroyed with his 
familiers.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAMILY.—i. ScoprE, TERMS, AND DATA.—The 
term family is used in many different senses: 
(a) For larger or smaller groups of persons con- 
nected by blood or marriage, from the family in 
the narrowest sense—a man with his wives and 


aggregate of kinsfolk between whom relationship 
is traced—the clan, tribe, nation, or even the 
human race. (6) In a looser sense for communities 
living in closeand permanent intercourse, from the 
household—including dependants as well as kins- 
folk—to the clan, etc., including persons not of the 
main stock. (6) In various fig. senses with which 
we are not concerned here. OT recognizes and 
connects the groups denoted by family in (a) and 
(5), but has no single term for them; still less has 
it any term corresponding to the Eng. family. 
na house, approaches most closely to the range of 
meaning of family in (a) and (4); in Gn 7! Noah 
with his wife and sons and daughters-in-law are 
ealled his house; we have also the house of David 
28 3}, of Levi (1.6. tribe) Nu 178, of Israel (i.e. the 
nation) Ex 16%, In P and Ch ay m3, RV fathers’ 
house, is a technical term for a subdivision of a 
tribe. The origin of these terms in the concrete 
dwelling connects them with (0), cf. similar use 
of 27% tent, in Ps 78% 838. So also antyn, EV 
JSamuy, is explained (Ges., Fuerst) as etymologic- 
ally a union, obsolete »/ nav to join, but Buhl 
connects with Arab. sapaha, to pour out, and with 
nay, "Ὦ 15 strictly a clan, and is used in P and late 
writings (Nu 2, etc.) for the largest division of a 
tribe ; but its meanings also range from the clan 
to the tribe (Jg¢ 13°) and the nation (Jer 33%), 
Other terms are derived from the physical tie 
between kinsfolk, and connect with (a), yu seed 
(Gn 127), oxy bone (Gn 29%), aya flesh (Gn 29"), 
νῷ flesh (Lv 1813), with its derivative myy (Lv 
181, in the sense of blood-relation; the com- 
pounds of 74° bear, beget, nid offspring (Gn 488), 
kinsfolk (Gn 313), ninpin clans (Nu 1%). Also, 
young children collectively are 4p, / \pu take quick 
short steps. 2x3 (Ezk 115) is a misreading 
(Cornill, etc. 2.2.). 

This brief statement as to terms shows how the 
family was bound up with all the social and politica] 
arrangements of Israel. Hence it is difficult to 
draw any natural line of division between the family 
and other secial and political groups, whose insti- 
tutions are expressed in ternis of the family, and 
derived in fact or theory from it. Moreover, it is 
often maintained that the idea of the family 
originated in a social group larger than and 
different from that consisting of a single man with 
his dependent women and children. If this is in 
any measure true, the relations between the family 
(in the narrower modern sense) and the larger social 
groups Will be still more complicated. This article 
will be confined, as far as σόα to the family 
proper, and the larger social groups will be dealt 
with in the art. TRIBE; but it will be necessary to 
make some allusion to the relations of the family 
to the clan, ete. 

The data for our subject are the narratives of 
the family life, esp. of the age of Ruth, of 
David, and of Tobit; the laws dealing with the 
family ; and the various allusions to the subject. 
OT narratives are, of course, valid authorities for 
the manners of the times in which they originated, 
whatever view may be held as to their historicity. 
Unfortunately, however, both narratives and—in 
a less degree—laws mostly treat of royal, noble, 
or wealthy families and their slaves, and we have 
little direct information as to the poorer free 
Israelites. Doubtless, the same general principles 
governed family life amongst all classes, and the 
wealthy families and their dependants constituted 
a, large proportion of the population ; but we have 
always to bear in mind that the familiar OT 
pictures are concerned chiefly with certain classes, 
and that for other cases we must allow for the 
effect of inferior rank and smaller means. 

ii. MEMBERS.—The members of a Heb. family or 


children, and sometimes his mother—to the widest | household included some or all of the following: 
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the man, as supreme head of the household; his 
mother, if residing with him after the death of his 
father; his wives; his concubines; the wives’ 
children; the concubines’ children; children of 
other women, 6.9. Jephthah (Jg 111); daughters- 
in-law; sons-in-law, for example, Jacob with 
Laban; other free Isr. relatives, friends, or 
dependants; gerim or resident foreigners, EV 
‘the stranger that is within thy gates’ (see GER) ; 
male and female slaves, Isr. and foreign, home- 
born and purchased. Thus the ancient Heb. was 
larger than the modern family; polygamy in- 
creased the number of women and children de- 
pendent on a single man ; married sons and their 
families often remained in their father’s household ; 
the insecurity of primitive life led individual resid- 
ent aliens, etc., to attach themselves to households. 

(a) Husband’s Mother.—nrinn haéméth, AV and RV 
mother-in-law. In Mie 75 (quoted Mt 10%, Lk 1255) 
the hdéméth is perhaps the wife of the living head 
of the household ; in Ru, Naomi, herself a widow, 
is the hdméth of widows. But the hadméth attained 
special importance and dignity when, after the 
death of her husband, her son became the head 
of the family. She was then the most import- 
ant and influential woman in the household; a 
man had many wives, only one mother; he had 
been trained in deference and obedience to his 
mother ; his wives were his property, and absolutely 
subject to his authority. They had often been 
selected by his mother, e.g. Ishmael’s wife by 
Hagar (Gn 2151, cf. 2 Es 9%). In the history of the 
families best known to us—the royal houses of Isr. 
and Judah—there are numerous indications of the 
exalted position of the mother of the reigning 
king. She bears the title ay: mistress. Her 
name is regularly given in the paragraph describ- 
ing an accession, while nothing is said about the 
wives. Maacah, Jezebel, Athaliah, and Nehushta 
(2 K 245 1214 cf, Jer 22%) appear as exercising great 
influence in the reigns of their sons. The analogy 
of modern Eastern life fully warrants us in taking 
the position of the queen-mother as representing 
that of the mother of the head of any ordinary 
family. Sometimes a widow herself appears as 
head of a household, e.g. Micah’s mother (Jg 1715), 
Naomi in Ru, the Shunammite (2 Καὶ 8!-*), Tobit’s 
grandmother (To 1°); cf. also the position of the 
mother of our Lord during His ministry. 

(6) Husband, Wives and Concubines. — The 
generic terms Wx, Vik man, AYR woman, are com- 
monly used for husband and wife, as in most 
languages. This usage recognizes the funda- 
mental nature of sexual characteristics. In spite 
of the similarity of the two words, θα, Heb. Lex. 
speaks of ‘the impossibility of deriving x and 
ngx from the same root’; consequently, all deduc- 
tions based on the reference of the two words to 
the same root are without any true foundation. 
The husband is 7y3 master, as supreme over his 
wives, who are slaves acquired by capture in war 
(Dt 21°), or by purchase (Gn 841), Ex 2218, Dt 
22), Ru 410), It would be misleading to apply 
the term ‘freewoman’ to any Israelitess, except 
perhaps to a widow. Even in the Mishna, 
‘women, slaves, and children’ are constantly 
grouped together, 6.5. Berachoth, iii. 3, and ‘a 
woman is always under the authority of her father 
until she is placed under the authority of her 
husband,’ Aetuboth, iv. 3. The wife as in subjec- 
tion to the δα αἱ is δε ἰώ, (Is 541). The rights of 
a husband over his wives were limited by affection 
and custom, by the terms of the marriage cove- 
nant or contract (Gn 8139: ©, To 7), by the influ- 
ence of the wife’s fainily, also by certain specific 
laws. The marital supremacy involved the right 
of divorce at the husband’s discretion. This is 
laid down in Dt 25, which, however, imposes 


certain vague and obscure conditions, probably 
intended to discourage capricious divorce (Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 346). Is 501, Jer 3° show that 
it was usual to give the divorced woman “50 
ninma ‘a bill of divorce,’ doubtless that she might 
be able to resist any attempt on his part to reclaim 
his rights over her, a divorced woman being in a 
sense an emancipated slave. Dt forbids aman to 
divorce his wife, if he has falsely charged her 
with unchastity before marriage (22'* 19), or if he 
himself seduced her and had been compelled to 
marry her in consequence (22%5-*), These enact- 
ments and the protest in Mal 216 point to a fre- 
quency of divorce. A wife could not divorce her 
husband (Benzinger, 341). Other limitations of 
the husband’s rights were that he might not marry 
a sister of one of his living wives (Lv 18); if a 
man hears his wife make a vow and does not 
disallow it at once, he may not do so afterwards 
(Nu 30). Even if a woman has been purchased 
from her parents as a concubine (προ) and he does 
not wish to retain her, he may not sell her to 
strangers ; he must either let her kinsfolk buy her 
back, or betroth her to one of his sons. If he takes 
another wife or concubine, he must either main- 
tain the first in her full rights, or let her go free 
without payment (Ex 217"). Even a captive who 
has been taken to wife may not be sold as a slave, 
but if sent away must be dismissed free of pay- 
ment (Dt 21%), Similarly, in modern Arabia it 
is held disgraceful to sella concubine. The rights 
of a wife would necessarily include those of a 
concubine. 

No very clear information is given as to the rela- 
tive status of wives and concubines. πϑν woman, 
is sometimes used as a general term for a wife or 
concubine (Gn 307); sometimes for wife as distin- 
guished from concubine (1 K 11%). The words 7px 
(in Hex., chiefly ED), nny (in Hex., chiefly JP), 
and wab’s, seem to be practically synonymous when 
used of concubines. In households where the 
person of every female slave was—with few ex- 
ceptions—at the disposal of the master (Benzinger, 
162), and where the relative status of the women 
depended chiefly on his favour, definite and nicely 
graduated distinctions were impossible. Amongst 
modern Mohammedans, ἃ man may cohabit with 
any of his female slaves who is a Mohammedan, 
a Christian, or a Jewess; and, converscly, le 
cannot have as a slave a woman whom he acknow- 
ledges to be within the prohibited degrees of 
marriage (Lane, Arabian Nights, i. 55, 56). The 
only definite advantage claimed by wives over 
concubines is that their children should inherit a 
larger share, or even the whole, of their father’s 
property, 6.9. Sarah’s claim for Isaac (Gn 21"), 
Nevertheless the wife, because her position was 
the result of her husband’s favour, and was often 
cuaranteed by powerful relatives, would often 
enjoy superior consideration, and exercise a greater 
influence. Sarah, Rachel, and Leah had slave- 
girls, mina’ (shéphahéth), who were their own pro- 
perty; and when these became concubines, they 
were still under the authority of their mistresses. 
Polygamy is both recognized by the law and de- 
scribed in the history; nearly all the kings and 
judges of whom we have particulars have a large 
harem. Acc. to Justin (7rypho, 134), even in his 
time Jewish teachers permitted each man to have 
four or five wives (cf. Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 2; Mishna, 
Kedushin, ii. 7, etc.). But considerations of ex- 
pense and the approximately equal numbers of 
the two sexes place narrow limits on polygamy. 
Nowack (Heb. Arch. i. 159) points out that Ab- 
raham and Elkanah have two wives, that ay 
‘adversary’ is a technical term for one of two 
wives, and that Dt 21" speaks of two wives, one 
beloved, the other hated. He thinks that such 
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bigamy would be very cominon. In the nature of 
the case, a large proportion of the population must 
have been monogamious ; cf. the cases of Adam (Gn 
9228-24) Noah and his sons (618 7% 818) Lot (19%), 
Isaac, and Joseph. TProbably, the monogamy of 
these patriarchs is narrated as an example. The 
family quarrels arising out of polygamy are sufli- 
ciently illustrated from the familar examples of 
Sarah and Hagar, Rachel and Leah, Hannah and 
Peninnah, and the family history of David (cf. Sir 
37) 267 where ἀντιζήλον Ξε ΠἼν). On the other hand, 
Heb. family life must be judged from the point of 
view of the ancient East, and not from that of the 
inodern West. T’rom the former, there was nothing 
immoral in polygamy, and the status of wives and 
concubines was neither regarded by others nor felt 
by themselves to be humiliating. The acrostic 
on the Capable Woman, ’ésheth hayil (Pr 311°-*), 
— to the honourable position of the faithful 
wife. 

We have little information as to the marriages 
of slaves; apparently, the tie between them was 
not very binding. <A couple who had come into a 
master’s possession as a married couple were to be 
released together at the eud of six years; but if, 
after a man became a slave, his master married 
him to another slave, and children were born, the 
man either went away alone, or remained a 
slave for the sake of his family (ef. MARRIAGE, 
WOMAN). 

(c) Parents and Children.—The etymologies of 
ax father, ox mother, are quite uncertain; they 
are common to most Sem. languages, are appar- 
ently connected with the terms for gene and 
mother in the Aryan and other families of lan- 
guages, and are probably older than the trihteral 
roots. 13 son and its fem. na have been somewhat 
improbably connected with 733 fo build; they too, 
also, are probably older than the triliteral roots. 
The father was supreme over the children; he 
could dispose of the daughter in marriage (Gn 29), 
{but (Lv 1939) he might not make her a prostitute], 
and arrange his son’s marriage (Gn 24), or sell 
his children as slaves (Kx 2!’)—where, however, 
the father is forbidden to sell his daughter to a 
stranger (Neh 5°). The power of life and death 
is attested by the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, the 
case of Jephthah’s daughter, and the practice 
of sacrificing children to Molech (Lv 1851 207°, 
2K 23, Jer 32%), The utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to both father and mother are insisted on in 
Ex 20", Livi, Dt 5, Pr 18 6 19% 20% 9522 aR 
304%, οἵ, Ezk 22’, Mic 7, Similarly, Ex 211%, 
Lv 20° direct that any one smiting or cursing father 
or mother shall be put to death; Dt 3716 invokes a 
curse upon any one who is disrespectful to father 
or mother. Pr 13” ete. insist on the duty of 
strict domestic discipline, though doubtless the 
‘rod’ may be understood as including other chas- 
tisement besides corporal punishment (cf. Pr 17%). 
Dt 21%! directs that a stubborn and rebellious 
son, a glutton and a drunkard, is to be stoned to 
death by his fellow-citizens, on the testimony of 
his father and mother given before the elders. 
Such laws really imposed limits on the authority 
of the father ; he must not himself put his son to 
death, but must procure his punishment by a 
public legal process. The constant co-ordination 
of father and mother in such pecans practically 
places the mother on the same level with the father 
with regard to the children. Indeed, polygamy 
makes each mother much more important to her 
own children than their father is. In a polygam- 
ous family, each mother and her children form a 
sub - fainity,—Jacob’s wives and concubines have 
separate tents (Gn 31%),—the management of 
which is in the hands of the mother. lence the 


early education and training of children was_ 


mostly given by the mother. Children were named 
by the mother, e.g. Jacob’s sons (Gn 29, 30); 
sometimes also by the father, e.g. Ishmael (Gn 
1645), Isaac (Gn 21°). The long period of suckling 
—infants were not weaned till the second or third 
year—must have constituted an added bond be- 
tween mother and children, The religious instruc- 
tion appointed in Ex 127)-*7 135-8, Dt 49 67-20-25 1119 
would probably be given by the mother. The 
sayings of king Lemuel (Pr 31!) were taught him 
by his mother. On the other hand, Pr constantly 
refers to the misdr (RV ‘instruction’) of the 
father, as well as to the ¢érdh (RVm ‘ teaching’) 
of the mother (18). Acc. to the rank and wealth 
of the family, the care of the children would devolve 
in whole or in part on female slaves. Rebekah (Gu 
2459) anid Joash ben-Ahaziah (2 K 112) had each a 
foster- mother méneketh (RV ‘nurse’), though 
Rebekah, at any rate, had a mother living. 
Mephibosheth ben-Jonathan had au ’dmeneth (RV 
‘nurse,’ 2 Καὶ 44), The grandmother, on either 
side, would, by all analogy, have much to say 
about the training of the children; Naomi became 
the ’émeneth of Ruth’s baby (Ku 41%). We also 
have the inascuhine ’6mén (RV ‘nursing father, 
Nu 11", Is 49%). From the analogy of the euard- 
ians of the sons of Ahab (2 K 10°), and of Nathan 
(25 1955), this would appear to have been a kind 
of tutor or παιδαγωγός. Schools for children are 
first mentioned in Josephus (Ant. xv. x. 5) and 
Mishna (Shad. i. 8). Ace. to Talm. Jerus. (Kethub. 
vili. 11) the first schoot for children was established 
by Simeon ben-Shetach, a century before Christ 
(Stapfer, 1.1); ace. to Talm. Bab. Baba Bathra 
(Nowack, i. 172), a system of schools in every 
town was established by Jesus ben-Gamla, who 
became high priest in A.D. 64. In such schools 
reading and writing would be taught; any other 
instruction would mainly consist of committing 
Seripture, etc., to memory, by repeating passages 
after the teacher. 

(4) Brothers and Sisters.—The circumstances of 
Israelite life—the need of labour to till the soil, and 
of warriors to defend the homestead from the raids 
of neighbouring tribes, rendered a large family a 
creat blessing (Ps 1274-5). The natural checks— 
war, famine, and pestilence—prevented alt danger 
of over-population. The labour of girls in the house- 
hold, the price that might be obtained for them as 
Wives or concubines, and the alHances with power- 
ful neighbours that might result from their mar- 
riages, gave a certain value to daughters; but the 
Isr. father’s chief desire was for sons; it was the 
first-born sons who were sacredsto J” (Ex 22”), The 
physical token —cirecumcision—of the national 
covenant with J” is such as can be borne only by 
males; a mother is unclean for 14 days after 
bearing a danghter, but only for 7 after the birth 
ofason. Daughters are very rarely mentioned by 
name. 

Each sub-family of full brothers and sisters, the 
children of one mother, had interests of its own, 
which clashed with those of the other sub-families. 
Domestic friction was specially strong in the 
numerous smaller households where there were 
two wives, ¢.g. Hannah and Peninnah (cf. the term 
my (Dt 211"), and for two wives in a large house- 
hold, Sarah and Hagar}. ‘The relative status of 
the sub-families depended on the family relation- 
ships of the mother, the favour shown her by her 
husband, and in some measure on her being wife 
or concubine. We have already seen that claims 
were sometimes made that the children of a wife 
should oust those of a concubine from all or part 
of their share of the family inheritance. But these 
claims are not sustained by any legal ordinance or 
even by any general custoin. The sons of Jacob’s 
eoncubines rank as ancestors of tribes. It is true 
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that they are reckoned in a sense as children of 
their mothers’ mistresses, but the same was true of 
Ishmael, who was excluded from the seed of the 
promise. There was no difference of legitimacy in 
our sense between the sons of wives and concubines; 
even Jephthah, the son of a zéndh or prostitute, is 
brought up in his father’s house, and his expulsion 
is evidently regarded as an act of unjust violence 
(Jg¢ 11:7) (Benzinger, 148, 135). Apparently, all 
a man’s acknowledged children were legitimate, 
without regard to the status of theirmother. The 
bastard, mamzér (Dt 23° [EV 21, Zec 9°), is generally 
regarded as the offspring of incest or adultery 
(Dillm. and Driver on Dt 237). Possibly, however, 
mamzer may include children of prostitutes, whose 
fathers were unknown or did not acknowledge 
them. 

In earlier times polygamous sub-families were 
so distinct that brothers married half-sisters, e.g. 
Abraham and Sarah (Gn 901. In2S8S 13" Tamar 
thinks that David would certainly sanction her 
marriage with her half-brother. Such unions are, 
however, forbidden by Lv 189, 

The same causes which rendered the mother 
more important to her children than the father, 
often rendered the brothers the special guardians 
of their full sisters, e.g. Laban of Rebekah, Simeon 
and Levi of Dinah (Gn 34), Absalom of Tamar. 
So, children often maintained a close connexion 
with their mother’s family, Jacob (Gn 979), Abime- 
lech ben-Gideon (Jg¢ 91), Absalom (2 8 33, 1857). 

The sons were the heirs, but in the absence of 
sons the daughters might inherit, and after the 
daughters other male relatives in order of kinship 
(Nu 27'4}), A special birthright and a larger share 
of the inheritance were given to the first-born, both 
in the history (Gn 495) and the law (Ex 22”); but the 
békhéradh, or right of the first-born, was not purely a 
matter of priority of birth, it might be sold, e.g. by 
Ksau to Jacob, or bestowed on a younger son by a 
partial father, Dt 21’—which forbids such a prac- 
tice. Side by side, however, with the first-born, 
the youngest son constantly appears as the object 
of special favour, both from God and his parents, 
é.g. Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, Jacob, Joseph, 
Ephraim, Moses, David, Solomon (cf. HER). 

(e) Married Children, Daughters-in-law, Sons-in- 
law.—A inarried son would remain part of the 
father’s family, though not necessarily of his house- 
hold, while the father lived. He would still be 
in some measure subject to his authority. The 
patriarchs were married men with families when 
Isr. went down into Egypt, but Jacob was still the 
head of the family (ef. Job 1). So the daughter- 
in-law joined her husband’s family and came under 
the authority of her father-in-law (To 1013}, to whom 
she was subject even after her husband’s death, 
e.g. Judah and Tamar (Gn 38). If her father-in- 
law was dead, she belonged to her brother-in-law 
or husband’s next-of-kin (Dt 25°, Ru 813), or might 
remain with her mother-in-law (Ru 1°). Some- 
times, however, a man joined his wife’s family, at 
any rate for a time, and fell under the authority 
of his father-in-law, e.g. Jacob (Gn 29-31), Moses 
(Ex 2°22 48 cf, Gn O45: 566 § v.). 

(f) Other free Dependants. — Doubtless, more 
distant relatives, cousins, ete., friends and free 
servants, would sometimes form part of the family 
in the narrower sense; but we have hardly any 
inforination on the subject. Little is said as to hired 
servants; probably they were hired only for short 
periods, and did not form part of the employer’s 
family. Micah’s Levite, indeed, was hired to be 
a priest permanently at a regular stipend, ‘and 
the young man was unto him as one of his sons’ (Jg 
17"), The resident alien, gér (ItV ‘stranger’), 
téshabh (RV ‘stranger’ or ‘sojourner’), is con- 
stuntly referred to, and is commended to the good 
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offices of the Israelites. The géris mentioned in 
close connexion with the other dependent members 
of the household (Ex 20%, Ly 25°). He seems to 
have placed himself under the protection of the 
family rather than the clan; he probably rendered 
some services in return for protection and susten- 
ance, and may often have been a hired servant; he 
was evidently a familiar figure in Isr. society. The 
gér was united to his hosts by close ties. His 
legal status and personal safety depended upon 
their protection, and they were bound by the 
sacred obligations of Eastern hospitality to care 
for him as for one of their own kin. He was 
entitled to the Sabbath rest (Ex 20"), and to eat the 
passover if he became circumcised (Ex 12%). See 
GER, HIRED SERVANT, STRANGER, 

(g) Staves.—The slave was substantially one of 
the family. The master’s authority over him did 
not differ essentially from that over wives and 
children, and the wife was purchased like the slave. 
Conversely, a female slave might become a con- 
cubine, and a male might marry his master’s 
daughter (1 Ch 2*+%5), or become his heir (Gn 15%), 
Slaves were circumeised and ate the passover. The 
yélidh bayith, or home-born slave, would have the 
closest, and the purchased Isr. slave, who had tu 
be released at the end of six years, the loosest ties 
to his master’s family. We gather, however, from 
Jer 344 that the custom of releasing Isr. slaves was 
not strictly observed. See SLAVE. 

ii. MuruaL RESPONSIBILITY. —In primitive 
times the family, in a narrower or wider sense, 
was the efficient social organization; and such 
functions of modern government as were discharged 
at all were represented by the mutual claims and 
duties of kinsfolk. Many laws and customs of Isr. 
are a legacy from this primitive system. In 
ancient times the only protection for life or pro- 
perty lay in men’s willingness to defend and 
avenge their kinsmen. This right and duty is 
still recognized in OT ; the next-of-kin, g6’él, must 
punish his kinsman’s murderer, marry his widow 
if the deceased was childless, and may inherit his 
property. See GOEL, and section on Levirate 
Marriage under MARRIAGE. One would suppose 
that this strong sense of family duty would have 
led kinsfolk to provide for destitute relatives. But 
men were often obliged to sell themselves or 
their children for slaves, and widows and orphans 
are constantly spoken of as poor, helpless, and 
oppressed. Doubtless, the ordinary calamities 
—drought, dearth, faimine, pestilence, invasion— 
would often ruin whole clans at the same time ; 
but it is also clear that family feeling was no 
adequate substitute for legal provision for the 
poor. 

iv. FAMILY R&ELIGION.—As the nation had its 
religious symbol of circumcision, its sanctuaries, 
sacrifices, priests, and festivals, so the family had 
its special sacra. According to Benzinger, 137, and 
Nowack, 154, following Stade, etc., the Israelite 
family was essentially a society bound together by 
common religious observances, Culigenossenschaft. 
Thus, in the patriarchal narratives, the patriarchs, 
as head of the family, erect altars and offer sacri- 
fices ; similarly, the passover was a family rite, 
observed in the home, often, of course, temporary. 
In 18S 20° we read of clan-sacriflice, zebah mish- 
pahah, at Bethlehem. The family burying-place 
is sacred (Gn 23). Benzinger and Nowack sec in 
the cutting off of the hair and the self-mutila- 
tion forbidden in Dt 14! , Lv 1957. 28. remains of 
ancient ancestor worship; cf. the practice of 
necromancy (1S 28). Teraphim are usually under- 
stood to have been images or symbols of ances- 
tors. In later times the instruction directed to 
be given in Dt 6 would be matter for the family ; 
and the regulations as to ceremonial cleanness 
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tended to make the whole personal and family life 
a continuous series of religions observances. The 
later system, however, differed from the former 
in that in primitive times each family had rites 
peculiar to itself, in later times all families 
practised the same rites. 

v. EARLY HISTORY OF THE FAMILY.—Under 
the monarchy, the family was constituted under the 
headship of the father, who was supreme over 
Wives and children, and primogeniture was recog: 
nized in the transmission of authority (royal, 
priestly, etc.) and property. The Hex. traces 
these institutions back to the origin of the human 
race in Adam and Eve; at the same time it pre- 
serves many incidents which have been held to 
point to an altogether different state of affairs in 
early times. It is maintained by W. R. Smith 
and others that the head of the family was origin- 
ally the mother (mother-right, matriarchate), and 
that descent was traced only through the mother. 
Marriage was then polyandrous (of which the 
levirate marriage is supposed to be a relic), and 
be’ena marriage, in which the man becomes one 
of the wife’s family, and goes into her tent (cf. 
8 7 and Gn 2™), as opposed to δα αἱ marriage, 
where the wife enters her husband’s family. This 
view is based partly on parallels amongst other 
primitive peoples, and esp. amongst the Arabs; 
and partly on various traces in OT, some of 
which have been already mentioned. In eon- 
nexion with this theory, it has also been main- 
tained that exogamous totem-clans existed in 
ancient Israel. Such clans are united by the use 
of a common badge, connected with some animal 
or plant after which the clan was named ; inter- 
marriage between members of the clan is regarded 
as incest, and the totem may not be eaten. One 
example cited is the clan Caleb (dog), the dog 
being unclean (Dt 145 5), and its flesh forbidden 
food. Even if it should ultimately be proved that 
such theories are partly true, it is clear that beena 
marriages and totemism were obsolete and for- 
gotten in historic Israel, and that they can be 
traced only in eustoms whose original significance 
was no longer understood. 

vi. THE FAMILY IN Apocr. AND NT. — 
Throughout the Bible, but esp. in the later books of 
OT, in Apocr., and in NT, the sacred history refers 
incidentally to the family institutions of numerous 
Gentile nations; but any general treatment of 
these would be beyond the scope of biblical arche- 
ology. Various subjects raise special questions of 
this nature, and these are dealt with in the 
articles on those subjects. 

Our data do not point to any regular develop- 
ment in the later history of the Jewish family. 
Its character and principles were as permanent as 
social institutions mostly arein the East. Features 
of OT family life reappear in Apocr., NT, and 
Talm., and still persist amongst modern Arabs 
and Syrians. The family history of the Herods is 
very similar to that of David. 

The Pent.—some of whose laws embody the 
most primitive customs of Israel—remained to the 
last the authoritative codeof Judaism. Probably, 
however, much of the Pent. legislation was always 
a mere counsel] of perfection, and other portions 
were obsolete in NT times. Often discussions in 
the Talm. are purely academic arguments on 
regulations which had no bearing on actual life. 
But if there was no continuous development of 
Jewish life, it would still vary with varying 
cireumstances. Forinstance, under a strong, well- 
organized government, like that of some of the 
Jewish kings, of the Herods and the Romans, the 
jurisdiction of the head of the family and private 

lood-revenge would be controlled and limited. The 
settlement of a large Gentile population in Pal., 


and the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
ancient world, would sometinies modify, sometimes 
also accentuate, the observance of Jewish customs. 
Probably, Western influences reinforced the tend- 
ency to monogamy, which we have already noticed 
in OT. It is doubtful whether 1 Ti 3% 2%, Tit 18 
inculeate monogamy, cf. 1 Ti 5°. Our Lord’s 
limitation of divorce (Mt 5* 3") followed the teach- 
ing of Shammai. 

LiITERATURE.—For the carly history of the family, W. R. Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, and ‘ Animal Worship 
and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in OT’ in Journ, of 
Philology, vol. ix.; J. F. M‘Lennan, Primitive Marriage, and 
the essay on ‘Totem-Clans in OT’ in Joseph Jacobs’ Studies 
in Bibl. Archeology ; Bertholet, Die Stellung ἃ. Isr. u. Jud. z. 
ad. Fremden, esp. pp. 1-80. For the Bible history, the sections 
on the Family, and the laws of Marriage, Divorec, Parents and 
Children, etc., in Ewald, Alterthtimer3 (Ene. tr. The Ant. of 
Isr. from 1st ed. 1844): Keil, Handb. der Bibl. Arch.2 1876; 
Benzinger, Ifeb. Arch, 1894; Nowack, Lehrb, der Heb. Arch. 
18943 J. F. McCurdy, Hist. Proph. and the Monuments, ii. 
86-77 ; Dillmann and Driver on the passages from Pent., for OT ; 
Schirer, ΠΡ, for NT; also art. in Ilerzog'’s RE; Schenkel’s 
Bibellex. ; Riehm’s UWB. W. ἢ. BENNETT. 


FAMINE (299, λιμός) in Syria and Egypt in past 
times may be attributed to four causes— 
i. Want of water, ¢.e. rainfall or inundations, in due season, 
ji. Destruction of corn and fruit by hail and rain out of season. 


ill. ἂν of all growing crops by locusts and caterpillars. 
iv. ΜΝ of food supplies by the hand of man. 


i, Owing to the want of water in due season 
the famine might be widespread in extent, but in 
other cases it would be only partial and local. In 
the train of famine always comes sickness, which 
develops into pestilence and other scourges accord- 
ing to the intensity of the want and privation to 
which the people and flocks and herds are sub- 
jected. In prehistoric times famines may have 

een due to a failure of rain at any time of the 
year, as the people were dependent upon the spon- 
taneous vegetation for the sustenance of them- 
selves, their herds, and their flocks; but, after 
agriculture was introduced, the severity of famines 
could be much mitigated by storing up reserves of 
corn, thus enabling the bulk of the people to live 
independently of their herds and flocks; and famines 
would result more from the failure of rain in due 
season, that is to say, at the time when it was re- 
quired for the early growth of the corn. For the 
plenteous years ef. Lv 26*% ‘Then I will give your 
rains in their season, and the land shall yield her 
increase, aud the trees of the field shall yield their 
fruit. And your threshing shall reach unto the 
vintage, and the vintage shall reach unto the 
sowing time; and ye shall eat your bread to the 
full, and dwell in your land safely.’ The opposite 
eondition of things is described in Lv 26 * And 
I will make your heaven as iron and your earth as 
brass ; and your strength shall be spent in vain; 
for your land shall not yield her increase, neither 
shall the trees of the land yield their fruit.’ In 
countries which depend upon the natural rainfall 
for the growth of cereals, and not upon irrigation 
and inundations, recurrence of rain in due season 
is a matter of the utmost importance; and scarcity 
of wheat and barley may be duc, not to any want of 
rain, but to its fall at a wrong season—for example, 
in suinmer time, instead of during the winter and 
spring. 

The Wilderness of the Wanderings or Desert of Arabia Petra, 
in common with those east of Pal., differs greatly from Syria 
and Egypt in its food supplies ; but it is only in comparison with 
the extraordinary fertility of Syria and Egypt that it can be con- 
sidered ag a desert. It has, from the earlicst timc, consisted 
of arid tablelands, mountainous districts, and sandy dunes, 
intersected hy fertile valleys and plains and cultivable table- 
lands, and its present parched and barren condition is due in a 
great measure to the action of the Turkish Government in 
drawing a revenue from the destruction of trees. There are in 
all directions ruins of vineyards and terraces on the slopes of 
hills, indicating former cultivation; and there are yet table- 


lands where corn is cultivated, and plains where there are 
thousands of date trees. The nomadic tribes do not exist 
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solely on the produce of their herds and flocks, but from the 
earliest historic times have used corn for food, and have 
cultivated corn for themselves, either in conjunction with 
neighbouring villages or by means of slave labour. There isa 
scanty herbage at all times over a great portion of this wilder- 
ness, and in January and February water and grasses are found 
everywhere, and the flocks can roam about at will. During 
November, December, and March there are dense mists and 
fogs and heavy dews, which saturate the shrubs and even deposit 
moisture on the rocks, so that flocks do not require to go to 
water. These mists depend upon the direction of the wind, and 
alternate with intense droughts. As the summer advances the 
pasture is confined principally to the broad water-courses, which 
give good herbage for many weeks: as the drought increases 
the inhabitants are reduced to great straits, having to live with 
their flocks on pastures many miles (sometimes twenty miles) 
from water. The flocksare driven over to the water once or twice 
a week, and a small quantity is brought back for the use of the 
encampment. These nomads and their flocks are of the most 
hardy nature, and can go without water for many hours or even 
for days; but they live for a portion of each year on the border- 
land of famine, and a very little extra scarcity brings on such 
want and privations that they, with their flocks, either move 
on to more favoured localities or die. 


Egypt has always been remarkable for its ex- 
treme fertility, and is well watered everywhere 
(Gn 13%). It is not directly dependent on 
rainfall, the annual flooding of the river Nile 
inundating nearly the whole land and making the 
cultivation of the soil, as a general rule, a yearly 
certainty: a land where ‘thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs’ (Dt 111, These inundations are caused 
by the rainfall over the districts where the Nile 
rises, and they fail at rare intervals. This exposes 
the land to drought, and famine ensues from want 
pean, and in a minor degree the pasturage also 

ails. 

The extraordinary fertility of the Promised Land 
is constantly alluded to in the Bible: ‘a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven’ (Dt 11"). ‘I will give the rain of your 
land in its season, the former rain, and the latter 
rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and 
thy wine, and thine oil’ (v.14). Its soil is of a very 
rich deseription, and formerly elothed the hillsides 
in terraces, though now, for the most part, it lies 
at the bottom of the valleys. Although Pal. has 
been dependent mainly on its rainfall, its streams 
have been utilized largely for irrigation purposes 
in the plains and in the Jordan Valley, and on the 
banks of the Jordan itself the rich soil is subject 
to inundations in the spring (Jos 3"), 

The first famines mentioned in the Bible are 
those which oceurred in the times of Abraham 
and Isaac (Gn 12% 901. In the first case, Abra- 
ham went down into Egypt to sojourn there ; in 
the second case, Isane was about to do the same, 
but, being warned by God, went to Gerar to reside 
with Abimelech, king of the Philistines. It may 
be assumed that these famines were only partial in 
their extent. 

The famine which took place in the time of 
Jacob was one of great extent, as it included 
Syria, Egypt, and the sources of the Nile, and was 
one of great severity and long duration; it is 
recorded that ‘there was famine in all lands’ 
(Gn 41%). It lasted seven years, and was remarlk- 
able as having been preceded by seven years of 
plenty, which being foretold by Joseph, the Egyp. 
Government was enabled to gather up sufficient 
corn, not only to buy up all the lands and eattle of 
the Egyptians and to supply the people, but also 
to sell corn to foreigners. ‘ And all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn; because the 
famine was sore in all the earth’ (Gn 41%”). It 
is to be noted, however, that this is a famine 


restricted to want of corn, and that there is no | 


indication that there was great want of pasturage. 
The sons of Jacob were able to take their asses 
to and from Egypt without difficulty. Waggons 
were sent to bring up Jacob and his households. 


‘And their father Isracl said unto them, If it be so ' 


now, do this; take of the choice fruits of the land 
in your vessels, and earry down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a little honey, spicery, and 
myrrh, nuts and almonds’ (Gn 43"), ‘And they 
took their cattle, and their goods, which they had 
gotten in the land of Canaan, and came into 
Egypt’ (Gn 46°). 

amines are mentioned in the time of the judges 
(Ru 11), and in the time of king David (28 21), but 
it is not until the time of Elijah that any account 
is given of the failure of the pasturage and 
springs. ‘There shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word’ (1 K 17?), 
‘And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go through the 
land, unto all the fountains of water, and unto all 
the brooks: peradventure we may find grass and 
save the horses and mules alive, that we lose not 
all the beasts’ (18°). Amongst the signs of the end 
in Jesus’ eschatological discourse. are ‘famines in 
divers places’ (Mt 247, Mk 138, Lk 214). For the 
famine referred to in Ac 1138, see CLAUDIUS. 

ii. A graphic description of destruction of crops 
by hail is given Ex 955: 31-32 ¢The LoRD sent 
thunder and hail, and fire ran down unto the 
earth; and the LorpD rained hail upon the land 
of Evypt.’ ‘ And the flax and the barley were 
smitten, for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was bolled. But the wheat and the spelt were 
not smitten; for they were not grown up.’ The 
unusual oceurrence of thunder and rain in the time 
of wheat harvest is accentuated in 1S 1916, 

ili. The effect of the destruction of erops by 
plagues of locusts is depieted Ex 10% ‘Tor they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 
land was darkened ; and they did cat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left; and there remained not any green 
thing, either tree or herb of the field, through all 
the land of Egypt.” Again, Jl 14 ‘That which 
the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; 
and that which the locust hath left hath the 
canker-worm eaten; and that which the eanker- 
worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’ (See 
Driver, ad doe.) 

iv. The most terrible results of famine related 
in the Bible are due to the hand of man; and this 
was well recognized by king David. ‘And David 
said unto Gad, I am in a great strait; let us fall 
now into the hand of the LorpD; for his mercies 
are great: and let me not fall into the hand of 
man’ (28 24%). ‘And he shall eat the fruit of 
thy cattle, and the fruit of thy ground, until 
thou be destroyed: which also shall not leave 
thee corn, wine, or oil, the increase of thy kine, or 
the young of thy floek, until he have caused thee to 
perish’ (Dt 28"). ‘And thou shalt eat the fruit of 
thine own body, the flesh of thy sons, and of thy 
daughters, which the LorD thy God hath given 
thee, in the siege, and in the straitness, wherewith 
thine enemies shall straiten thee’ (v.*), ‘And 
there was a great famine in Samaria: and, be- 
hold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head was sold 
for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver’ 
(2 IX 6°). ‘And she answered, This woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him 
to-day, and we will eat my son to-morrow’ (v.). 

Josephus, in his Antiquities and lars of the 
Jews, vives several accounts of the horrible atroc- 
ities whicli took place during the famines in 
besieged cities, but in no account «does he give 
such distressing details as in the story of the last 
siege of Jerus. by Titus, in whieh he sums up 
that ‘neither did any other city ever suiler such 
miseries’ (JVars, v. x. 5). This aceount of Jose- 
phus is considered to be a description of the ful- 
filment of the prophecy by our Lord (Mt 247), 
‘For then shall be great tribulation, such as hath 
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not been since the beginning of the world until 
now, no, nor ever shall be,’ and is the history of 
the last famine connected with the Bible. 

In the Bible there is no allusion to horrors 
and privations due to famine such as oceur periodi- 
cally in the world at the present time in the over- 
crowded portions of China and India. 

C. WARREN. 

FAMISH. — Occurring but four times in all, 
‘famish’ is thrice used transitively. Zeph 2" ‘he 
will famish all the gods of the earth’ (an, lit. as 
AVm ‘will make lean’); Gn 41° ‘And when all 
the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried 
to Pharaoh for bread’ (1y7m); Is 5% ‘their honour- 
able men are famished’ (199 ‘np Nnia3, lit., as AVm 
and RVm, ‘their glory are men of famine,’ but the 
reading is doubtful, see esp. Driver on Dt 32™). 
This transitive use of ‘famish’ may be illustrated 
by Coverdale’s tr. of J1 1” ‘ the shepe are fameszshed 
awaye,’ and Shaks. Tam. of Shrew, IV..iil. 3— 

‘What, did he marry me to famish me?’ 
Lut. Andron., V. iii. 179— 
‘Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him’ ; 
and Milton, PZ xii. 78— 
*Thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 
And famish him of breath, if not of bread.’ 


The intrans. occurrence is Pr 10?‘The Lord will not suffer 
the soul of the righteous to famish.’ The Heb., translated 
‘suffer to famish,’ is the same (though in Hiphil) as in Gn 4159, 
and scarcely means more than ‘cause to hunger’; so that the 
statement loses some of its comfort under the Eng. translation, 
if it does not even lose all its point. J. HASTINGS. 


FAN, FANNER.—Fan is used both as verb and 
as substantive. 1. Asverb (Heb. mv in Qa?) Is 4116 
‘Thou shalt fan them [the mountains and hills], 
and the wind shall carry them away’; Jer 4" for 
purifying ; 15’ for chastisement; and (same Heb. 
in Piel) Jer 51%. Amer. RV has ‘winnow’ 
throughout. 2. As subst. ‘a winnowing-machine,’ 
Is 30", Jer 15’ (wun); Mt 3%, Lk 8117 (στύον). 
Fanner oceurs only in Jer 51% “1 will send unto 
Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, and shall 
empty her land.’ The Heb. of the Massoretic 
pointing (0) means ‘strangers,’ and so RV after 
Ewald and others. But the VSS (LXX, Pesh. 
Targ. Vulg.) point the Heb. differently (ai), and 
gain the word-play. Cheyne thinks the prophet 
possibly intended to suggest both meanings. The 

ng. tr. may be traced from the Vulg. ventilatores, 
through Cov. ‘fanners,’ whom Geneva, Bishops’, 
Douay, and AV all follow. So also Luther 
(Horjler), and Rothstein in Kautzsch; and the 
French translators Ostervald and Segond (van- 
neurs). See AGRICULTURE. J. HASTINGS. 


FANCY is used as a verb absolutely in Sir 34° 
‘And the heart fancieth, as a woman’s heart in 
travail’ (φαντάζεται ; a verb which occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only Wis 6", ‘showeth herself,’ and in NT 
only He 127! τὸ φανταζόμενον, AV ‘the sight,’ RV 
‘the appearance’). The previous Eng. Versions 
from Wyc. have ‘fantasie’ as a subst. (Douay 
‘phantasie’), AV is the first to use the verb, and 
to spell ‘faney.’* The Oaf. Ling. Dict. gives only 
one example of ‘fancy’ used absolutely, Locke 
(1698) ‘we rather fancie than know.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAR.—41. ‘Far’ is often used in AV as an adj. 
qualifying ‘country,’ as Is 8° ‘all ye of far 
countries’ (γΝ ἘΠῚ} 03); Zec 10° ‘they shall re- 
member me in far countries’ (O'g0722). Twice it 

*On the spelling Trench (Study of Words, 301) may be 
quoted : ‘When “ fancy” was spelt “ phant’sy,” as by Sylvester, 
in his translation of Du Bartas, and other scholarly writers 
of the 17th cent., no one could doubt of its identity with 


**phantasy,” as no Greek scholar could miss its relation with 
φαντασία." 


qualifies other substantives, Dt 2022 ‘a far land’ 
(npimy pI); Mlk 1853. ‘a man taking a far journey’ 
(ἄνθρωπος ἀπόδημος, RV ‘sojourning in another 
country’). Modern usage would probably require 
‘distant,’ as Aldis Wright suggests. Certainly as 
an adj. ‘far’ was once used more freely than it is 
now: thus, Bp. Barlowe, Dialoge (1531), ed. of 
1897, p. 35, ‘Now to compare these fruites unto 
the actes of these Lutheran factyons, ye shall 
fynde a farre difference.’ In Mt 21% 254, Mk 12}, 
Lk 20°, where the Greek is ἀποδημέω and AV has 
‘go into a far country,’ RV more accurately trans- 
lates ‘go into another country.’ But the same 
Greek is rendered by AV ‘took his journey’ in 
Mt 25%, by RV ‘went on his journey’; and in 
Lk 15, where the Greek is more fully ἀπεδήμησεν 
eis χώραν μακράν, AV renders ‘took his journey unto 
a far country,’ and RV retains. 

2. Notice the phrases: (a) thus far, Jer 485 
‘Thus far is the judgment of Moab,’ 51% ‘Thus 
far are the words of Jeremiah’ (both zy), and 
Lk 22°! ‘Suffer ye thus far’ (ἕως τούτου). (Ὁ) So far 
forth=‘ to such an extent,’ 1 Es 102 (ἕως of). (6) Be 
ἐξ far from or far be it from. This phrase, which 
comes from Wyclif (esp. ed. 1388) after Vulg. absté 
hoc, occurs eight times in AV of OT as the 
translation of Adlildh, a substantive formed from 
hdlal, to profane, with locative suffix, therefore 
lit. ad profanum! to the unholy! The passages 
are Gn 1875s, 1 § 280 2099 991 2 5 207 dts O31", Job 
34°, [Elsewhere the same Heb. expression occurs 
Gn 447-17, Jog 2279 2416 1S 19% 14% 902, Job 275, 
where it is tr. ‘God forbid’ (AV and RV); also 
(combined with m7) 1 5. 246 264, 1 K 21° ‘the Lorp 
forbid’; and (combined with o>y) 1 Ch 11° ‘My 
God forbid.’] In Apocr. the same Eng. phrase 1s 
found, 1 Mac 13° ‘be it far from me’ (μή μοι 
γένοιτο) : andin NT Mt 1653 Be it far from thee, 
Lord’ (“Teds σοι, where θεὸς γένοιτο is understood, 
as Vm ‘God have mercy on thee’). 

The Lord is ‘far from the wicked’ (Pr 15’), but 
He is ‘nigh unto all them that call upon him’ (Ps 
14518) ; so the Psalmists frequently cry, ‘ Be not far 
from me’ (221. 1..19 979 35 3821 711), for in His 
presence is fulness of joy (Ps 16"). St. Paul 
taught the Athenians that He is ‘not far from 
every one of us’ (Ac 17”), yet it is by the blood of 
Christ that we are ‘made nigh’ (Eph 213), so that 
we are encouraged and enabled to ‘draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith’ (He 107%). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FARE, FAREWELL.—To ‘fare,’ from Anglo- 
Saxon faran (Ger. fahren, Gr. πορ-εύομαι), is to 
‘travel,’ to ‘go,’ as Spenser, δῸ I. x. 63— 

‘But let me here for aye in peace remaine, 
Or streight way on that last long voyage fare.’ 
Then comes the meaning ‘get on’ well or ill, as 
18178 ‘look how thy brethren fare’ (niby? 1paa, 
lit. ‘visit thy brethren [and inquire] as to their 
wellbeing’ [cf. Gn 374, 28S 117]; Cov. ‘loke how 
thy brethren do,’ Wye. ‘thi britheren thou shalt 
visite, if thei right doon’); Sir 3% ‘A stubborn 
heart shall fare evil at the last’ (κακωθήσεται, RV 
‘fare ill’); 32%4 ‘he that trusteth in him shall fare 
never the worse’ (οὐκ ἐλαττωθήσεται, RV ‘shall 
suffer no loss’); 2 Mac 930 ‘If ye and your children 
fare well’; 11% ‘If ye fare well’ (both ἔρρωσθε). 
The perf. pass. of the Greek verb found in the two 
last-quoted passages (ῥώννυμι) was used in the m- 
perative sing. (ἔρρωσο) or plu. (ἔρρωσθε) as a formula 
for closing a letter, lit. ‘be strong, prosper.’ This 
formula is accordingly expressed by the word fare- 
well in English. In Ac 15%, where the verb is 
plu., the older form is retained in AV and RV 
‘fare ye well’; but in 23°, where the verb is sing., 
AV has ‘Farewell’ (RV with most edd. omits). 
Once ‘farewell’ is the tr. of χαίρειν, 2Co 134 
‘Finally, brethren, farewell’ (RVm ‘rejoice’ or ‘ be 
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perfected’). ‘Fare ye well’ is the tr. of most 
previous VSS from Tind., but Wyc. ‘ioie ye,’ Cov. 
‘reloyse,’ Rheims ‘reioyce’ (after Vulg. gaudete), 
and it is probable that the Gr. χαίρειν is in- 
adequately represented by the Eng. ‘farewell,’ 
since it never lost the sense of ‘ rejoice,’ by slipping 
into a mere formality of speech, as the Eng. word 
has done. See Lightfoot on Ph 4", 


In Lk 1619 (‘fared sumptuously every day’) the Eng. word 
‘fared’ is probably to be taken in a sense that is still common, 
‘feed,’ ‘be entertained with food.’ Weyclif’s tr. is ‘eete euery 
dai schynyngli’ (after Vulg. epulabatur quotidie splendide), 
Coverdale’s ‘fared deliciously euery daye.’ Cov. was repeated 
by Cranmer and the Geneva of 1557; but the Gen. of 1560 gives 
‘fared wel and delicately,’ the Bishops’ ‘fared very delitiously,’ 
the Rhemish ‘fared magnifically.’ Now it is true that neither 
‘fared’ nor ‘sumptuously’ is restricted to taking food. In 
More’s Utopia (ii. 8, Lupton’s ed. p. 264) we read, ‘ Thither they 
sende furth some of their citezeins as Lieuetenauntes, to lyue 
theire sumptuously lyke men of honoure and renowne’ ; and 
Sir T. Elyot (The Governour, 1531, ii. 192, Croft’s ed.) says, 
‘Many mo princes and noble men of the Romanes.. . made 
solempne and sumptuouse playesin honour of their goddes.’ 
But it is possible that it was a passage in the last-named work 
that suggested the tr. of AY, and in that passage the sense of 
feed or feast is unmistakable: (ii. 336) ‘The noble emperour 
Augustus ... fared sumptuously and delicately, the citie of 
Rome at that tyme beinge vexed with skarcitie of grayne.’ If 
that is the meaning of AV, it is inadequate to express the 
Original (εὐφραινόμενος καθ' ἡμέραν λαμπρῶς), Where the verb ineans 
to ‘make merry’ (Lk 1219 1523. 24. 29. 32 and elsewhere), and the 
adverb (of which this is the only occurrence in biblical Greek) 
means ‘ brilliantly’ (the adj. is often applied to dress, Lk 2311, 
Ac 1039, Ja 22 3, Rev 1918), so that the tr. is literally ‘ making 
merry every day brilliantly.’ Luther's tr. is lebte alle Tage 
herrlich und in Freuden; Weizsaicker, genoss sein Leben alle 
Tage im Glanze ; Ostervald, se traitoit bien et magnifiquement ; 
Oltramare, jfaisait brillante chére; Segond, menait joyeuse et 
brillante vie; RVm ‘living in mirth and splendour every day.’ 
RY has given ‘sumptuous fare’ for AV ‘ delicate fare’ in Sir 2922 
(Gr. ἐδέσμεα τω λαμπρά). J. HASTINGS. 


FARTHING.—See MONEY. 


FASHION (facére, to make, faction-em, a mak- 
ing, It. fazione, Old Fr. facon, Old Eng. facioun). 
There are some old uses in AV, and they are all 
retained in RV. 

1. The make or shape of a thing: Ex 26” ‘thou 
shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the 
fashion thereof which was showed thee in the 
mount.’ The Heb. (uavn mishpdét) is the ordinary 


word for the decision of a judge, hence due or right | 


measure, even in cases not decided by judging, right 
proportion (1 Kk 47° [Heb. 5°] ‘charge’; Jer 30" ofa 
city, ‘manner,’ rather weak; Is 4014, in creation— 
giving each part its due place and function). In 
Ex 26° it seems to be uscd as synonymous with 
n'33n (from 32 to build, so ‘ building,’ ‘ make’), which 
is employed in the parallel passages Ex 25° *, and 
is there tr?‘ pattern.’ This Heb. word mzshpét de- 
veloped much as the Eng. word ‘fashion’ has done. 
In Gn 40 and elsewhere it signifies manner or cus- 
tom, and in2 Kk 1’ outward appearance. It is {τῇ 
‘fashion’ also in 1 K 6%, Ezk 42" (in both of parts of 
a building). Wyclif’s word in Ex 26* is ‘ saumpler.’ 

In 2 K 16 ‘king Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest 
the fashion of the altar,’ the Heb. is moi démith 
(from Πρ to be like), a common word in Ezk for 
the external appearance. Here it is probably a 
drawing or model. Cf. 2 Ch 4° ‘thesimilitude (2.e. 
images) of oxen.’ 

The remaining Heb. word is πῆϑῃ tékhiindh (from 
p2, a7 to sct up), Ezk 43" ‘show them the form 
of the house and the fashion thereof.’ The Heb. 
is probably here the arrangement or fittings. 
Wryclif has ‘the figure of the hous, and makyng 
(1388 ‘bildyng’) thereof.’ ‘Forme and fashion’ 
come from Coverdale. 

In Wis 16% ‘even then was it altered into all 
fashions,’ the meaning seems to be (as Deanc), 
that the manna changed its taste according to the 


palate of the eater, and fire modificd its nature | 


according to its Maker’s will (Gr. εἰς πάντα, RV 
‘into all forms’). 


In NT we find ‘fashion’ with this meaning only 
Ac 7* ‘Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness 
in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking 
unto Moses, that he should make it according to 
the fashion that he had seen’ (τύπος, as LXX in 
Ex 25”, RV ‘figure ’).* 

2. The appearance of a thing, as Ja 1% Tind. 
‘For assone as he hath loked on him silfe, he 
goeth his waye, and forgetteth immediatlie what 
his fassion was.’ So in AV, Lk 9” ‘as he prayed, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered’ (Gr. 
τὸ εἶδος τοῦ προσώπου αὐτοῦ). Especially outward 
visible appearance in contrast with inner reality, 
as Shaks. Merch. of Venice, Iv. i. 1S— 

‘Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but leadst this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act ; and then ’tis thought 

Thou 'lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty.’ 
1 Co 71 ‘the fashion of this world passeth away,’ 
and Ph 28 ‘being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself.’ The Gr. is σχῆμα, whose meaning 
is fully discussed in the Commentaries. See also 
Trench, WZ’ Syn. pp. 252-258 ; Gifford, Incarna- 
tion, p. 2218. ; Hxpos. Times, viii. 8911. The Eng- 
lish is perhaps more emphatic (in expressing mere 
outward appearance) than the Greek. In 1 Co 731 
Wyc. and the Rhemish have ‘figure’ after Vulg. 
jigura ; Tind. introduced ‘ fashion ’ (‘ fassion’), and 
the other VSS followed him. In Ph 2° ‘fashion’ 
is not found before AV. Wye. translates Vulg. 
(habitus) literally, ‘habyt’ (1886 ‘abite’); Tind. 
Cov. and Cran. give ‘apparel’; Gen. 1557 ‘ appear- 
ance,’ 1560 ‘shape,’ as Tomson and Rhem. NT; 
Bish. ‘ figure.’ 

3. In Ja 1" AV has retained from Tind. ‘the 
flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth,’ where the Gr. is πρόσωπον, ‘ face.’ 
So in Old Eng. ‘fashion’ was used literally for the 
face, as Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (1430), 11. xxxviii. 
155, ‘She shadwde hire visage and hire facioun 
voder hire hood.’ Cf, Lk 12° Tind. ‘ Ypocrites ye 
can skyll of the fassion of the erth, and of theskye’ 
(πρόσωπον ; Wyc., Rhem., AV, RV, ‘ face’). 

4, Manner: 2 Es 455 ‘How long shall I hope on 
this fashion?’ (sic, WV after the Syriac, ‘ How long 
are we here?’); 5° ‘They that be born in the 
strength of youth are of one fashion’ (alii sunt) ; 
Wis 2% ‘his ways are of another fashion’ (ἐξηλλαγ- 
pévat, RV ‘of strange fashion’); 14‘he.. . forced 
all his skill to make the resemblance of the best 
fashion’ (ἐπὶ τὸ κάλλιον, RV ‘toward a greater 
beauty’); Mik 2! ‘We never saw it on _ this 
fashion’ (οὕτως). Soin Pref. to AV ‘they did not 
cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in such 
comely fashion, as had been most sightly and con- 
venient’; and Shaks. Hamleé, 1. 111. 111— 

‘My lord, he hath importuned me with love, 
In honourable fashion. 
Ay, fashion you may call it; go to, go to.’ 

5. Mawners and customs: 2 Mac 4° ‘a place for 
exercise, and for the training up of youth in the 
fashions of the heathen’ (the Gr. is simply ἐφηβίαν, 
z.e. youth, hence RV ‘and form a body of youths 
to be trained therein’); 4 ‘the height of Greek 
fashions’ (ἀκμὴ τοῦ Ἑ λληνισμοῦ, RV ‘an extreme of 
Greek fashions’); 6° ‘that they should observe the 
same fashions’ (ἀγωγήν, RV “ conduct’). 

The verb to fashion is of frequent occurrence, 
In OT and Apocr. it has always the sense of give 
shape to, form. But the word was formerly used 
in the sense of ‘transform,’ 1.6. change the form or 
fashion into something else. Thus Tindale, Obedi- 
ence of a Christian Jian, 976, ‘When a man fealeth 
... him selfe. .. altered and fascioned lyke vnto 


*In He 85 the same quotation is made, and adheres still more 
closely to the LXX of Ex 2549, but the Eng. (AV and RY) ig 
‘pattern,’ ag it has been since Tindale. 
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Christe’; H. Smith, Sermons (1592), ‘ Fashion thy- 
self to Paul.’ In NT there are two examples of 
this meaning: Ph 3%‘ Who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body’ (σύμμορῴφος ; RV ‘that it may be 
conformed to the body of his glory’); 1 P 1 ‘ not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former 
lusts’ (συσχηματιζόμεν οι). J. HASTINGS. 


FAST.—1. Fast is frequently used in AV both 
as adj. and adv. in the sense of jirm, securc, as Ps 
38? ‘thine arrows stick fast,in me’; Ps 65% ‘ Which 
by his strength setteth fast the mountains’; Pr 
418 “Take fast hold of instruction’; 2 Es 2% 
‘Mother, embrace thy children, and bring them up 
with gladness, make their feet as fast asa pillar’ 
(confirma pedes corum, RV ‘stablish their feet’); 
Ae 16% ‘Who... thrust them down into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks’ 
(ἠσφαλίσατο. Cf. Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite 
(Skeat’s Student’s ed. p. 117)— 

‘ Almighty God, of trouthe sovereyn, 
Wher is the trouthe of man? who hath hit sleyn? 
Who that hem loveth shal hem fynde as fast 
As in a tempest is a roten mast.’ 

2. In reference to sleep, sound, as Jg 431 ‘he was 
fast asleep and weary’ (RV ‘in a deep sleep’; see 
RVm and Moore, in doc.). 3. Close, near, only Ru 
28- 21.25, as 28 ‘abide here fast by my maidens.’ Cf. 
Milton, PL ii. 725— 

‘the snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by Hell-gate, and kept the fatal key.’ 

In every case ‘ fast’ is used to bring out the force of 
the verb or adj. used in the original ; there is never a 
separate word for it in the Hebrew or the Greek. 

J. HASTINGS, 

FASTING.—Often described in OT (esp. in P, 
where it is practically a technical term) by phrase 
‘to afflict the soul,’ Wwe ayy (Lv 16% 31 9327-32) Ny 
297 30%, Ps 35%, Is 58% 10), tr. by LXX in the 
passages in Nu by κακοῦν τὴν ψυχήν, in the others 

Ὑ ταπεινοῦν τὴν ψυχήν, for which see also Jth 4°, 
and which may be assumed to have this precise 
reference, and not a more general one at Sir 227 72”, 
The phrase does not denote primarily spiritual 
humiliation, even as the proper accompaniment of 
fasting. It has a physical meaning. This will 
be perceived if the material sense in which ‘soul’ 
was in early times used be remembered (cf. for 
a similar expression Ps 69"), The more literal 
terms ms ‘to fast,’ ols ‘fasting,’ are also common 
inOT. In NT the words are νηστεύειν and νηστεία. 

(A) In tHE OT.—4. The practice of fasting (a) in 
the times before the Captivity.—The one regular 
fast, the institution of which is ascribed to this 
period, is that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 16% 31 
2377-32, Nu 29’, Jer 866). But there are man 
examples of fasts on special occasions, dictated by 
the sense of having transgressed, or of calamity, 
Ε- or impending. Such a fast is inspired by 

amuel (18 7°); enjoined by Jehoiakim and the 
princes (Jer 36°); hypocritically by Jezebel (1 Καὶ 
219-12), In like manner individuals are moved to 
fast— David when his child is smitten with sickness 
(2S 1210. 21-28), Ahab on hearing his doom (1 K 21°), 

The abstinence frem food or drink for forty 
days by Moses on the Mount (Ex 34%), and by 
Elijah (1 K 198), seem to be recorded rather as 
extraordinary or miraculous occurrences than as 
fasts purposely undertaken. 

(ὁ) After the Captiwity.— Additional regular 
fasts now appear, the memorials of the times of 
bitter shame and calamity through which the 
nation had passed. Four are enumerated in Zec 
8.9, cf. 77-5 (a) ‘The fast of the fourth month’ 
(Tammuz). On the 9th of this month, the Chal- 


* For the question whether the observance of the Day of Atone- 


i also required, referred to in 1 Co 7° (TR): 


ment was known in pre-exilic times, see p, 199> of this vol. 


dans broke into the city (Jer 39? and 52° 7), 
According, however, to Talm. tradition the fast in 
this month was observed on the 17th, on which 
day the breaking of the tables of the law by 
Moses is said to have oceurred, and also the 
cessation of the daily offering in consequence of 
the famine during the siege by the Chaldeans. 
It was held also that later the day was further 
desecrated through the burning of the law by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (in Talm. called Apostemus), 
and his introduction of an idol into the Holy 
Place. (8) ‘The fast of the fifth month’ (Ab). 
The destruction of the temple took place accord- 
ing to 2 Ik 25° on the 7th, according to Jer 52! on 
the 10th of this month. The 9th was, however, 
the day which was observed, at all events accord- 
ing tothe Talmud. The destruction of the second 
temple is said to have taken place on the same 
day ; and the announcement was believed to have 
been made on this day also to the generation 
of Isr. who came out of Egypt that they should 
not enter Canaan. (y) ‘The fast of the seventh 
month’ (Tisri), possibly held in commemoration of 
Atonement; the extinction of the government 
left in Jerusalem under Gedaliah took place in 
this month through his assassination (2 K 25%), 
This, ace. to tradition, happened on the 8rd of Tisri. 
(δ) ‘The fast of the tenth month’ (Tebet). On 
the 10th of this month the siege by Nebuch. began 
(2 1ζ 251, Jer 52%). The reference in Ezk 243" 2 shows 
how the habit of marking it by a fast might arise. 


From the Talm. we learn that, in the times for which it can 
be taken as evidence of the practice to which the prophet 
refers, the 9th of Ab was regarded as by far the most im- 
portant, and that its observance was then universally binding. 
We should infer from Zec 7 and 8 that it always held this posi- 
tion of pre-eminence. The people ask only (7%) whether they 
need continue to observe this fast. In the answer of God 
through the prophet, first one other fast is coupled with it (75), 
then all four of the fasts that had been instituted in conse- 
quence of their calamities are mentioned (819), It is probable 
that the three not referred to in the people’s question were 
not regarded as of such strict obligation, and therefore not felt 
to be onerous. The prophet, on the other hand, names them 
all, because the principles on which he insisted applied to all 
equally. According to the Talmud those three were, after they 
had ceased to be kept, reintroduced subsequently to the de- 
struction of the second temple; and it was taught that they 
need be observed only at times when the Jews were oppressed 
or were suffering calamities (cf. Bruck, Pharistiische Volkssitten 
und Ritualien, p. 45 ff.). Jewish interpreters seem to have 
understood Zec,’s words (819) as giving a dispensation from the 
observance of the fasts in the interval between the restoration 
and the destruction of the second temple (Briick, 7d.). 


We may perhaps find a trace of the institution 
of one other regular fast in O'T—in the Bk. of 
Esther. That book explains the origin of the 
Feast of Purim, and in Rabbinic times the celebra- 
tion of that feast was accompanied by a fast in 
commemoration of the fasting of Esther, Mordecai, 
and the people (415: 156. There may be an 
allusion to this part of the commemoration in 
951 end. 

Naturally, there is no lack in the period from 
the Captivity onwards of instances of fasts on 
special occasions. Of such as the whole people 
joined in we have, in addition to the one in Est 
just referred to, Ezr 87%, Neh 91. and as 
examples of fasts by individuals, Neh 14, Dn 95, 
The references to fasting in the Apoer. are not so 
numerous as might have been expected, and do 
not throw much additional light upon the history 
of the practice (To 198, 1 Mac 3%, 2 Mac 1313). 

2. The manner of observing fasts.—There can be 
little doubt that, in accordance with usual Oriental 
practice, fasting involved complete abstinence from 
food. The period for the Day of Atonement was 
‘from even till even’ (Lv 23°). No work was to be 
done (Lv 16-3! 2392, Nu 297). There are allusions 
also to the use of sackeloth and ashes (Dn 9%, 
Jon 3° ete.). Abstinence of another kind was 
various 
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passages of OT might be quoted in confirmation, 
though none very distinctly connected with fasts. 
It is spoken of plainly in the Talmud. 

3. The purpose of fasting.—W. R. Smith observes 
(83, p. 484), ‘The usage of religious fasting is 
commonly taken as a sign of sorrow, the worship- 
pers being so distressed at the alienation of their 
god that they cannot eat; but there are very 
strong reasons for believing that in the strict 
Oriental form, in which total abstinence from 
meat and drink is prescribed, fasting is primarily 
nothing more than a preparation for the sacra- 
niental eating of holy Uesh.’ It is difficult, 
however, to discover traces of this view in OT. 
There we find fasting employed simply as a sign 
of mourning (1 S$ 31%), or with the evident object of 
deprecating divine wrath, or winning divine com- 
passion. Its suitability cannot well be explained 
in either of these connexions, except on the 
ground that it is often a natural effect of grief, 
and may therefore be purposely employed as a 
sign of it. In its religious use such a mute expres- 
sion of sorrow would be an act of contrition for sin, 
or appeal for heavenly aid in distress. A super- 
stitious idea of its etiicacy was, no doubt, often 
entertained; but the particular form of error 
which the prophets found it necessary to condemn 
was the ordinary one of the fonnalist, who fails to 
perceive that lis external observances can have no 
value when dissevered from purity and righteous- 
ness of life (Is 58-7, Jer 14!-l4, Zec 7, 8). 

(B) IN THE NT.—1. The Jewish practice.—There 
is an allusion in Ac 27° to ‘the Fast,’ which was 
so par excellence, ὃ.6. the Day of Atonement. 
But the chief point which we learn from NT is 
that by this time frequent additional fasts had 
become customary with those in Judaism who 
desired to lead a specially religious life, e.g. Anna 
(Lk 2%), Again, the Pharisee in the parable says, 
“1 fast twice in the week’ (Lk 1813. The allusion 
is to the two weekly fast-days, Thursday and Mon- 
day, on the former of which days Moses was said 
to have gone up into the Mount, and on the latter 
to have come down from it. Mention is made of 
them frequently in the Talmud. ‘There is also an 
interesting reference to them in the Didache 8}, 
where Christians are bidden not to fast with the 
hypocrites on the second and fifth days of the 
week, but on the fourth and on Friday. Tl urther, 
the question asked of Jesus by the disciples of 
Jolin and of the Pharisees (Mt 9", Mk 238, Lk 5%), 
reveals the interesting fact that teachers who had 
gathered about them bands of scholars, used to 
give to their disciples special rules on the subject. 

2. The teaching of Jesus.—There are two pas- 
sages only, but those significant ones. («) That in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 61%?8), Qur Lord’s 
whole aim here appears to be to secure perfect 
purity and simplicity of intention, a ‘fasting unto 
God’ (ef. Zec 7°) in the fullest and deepest sense. 
This would be the most eflectual cure for every 
error, practical or even intellectual (comp. Ifis 
teaching on almsgiving and prayer, Mt 61:16. and 
see art. on former). 

(5) His answer to the question of the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees (Mt 9!", Mk 
gis-22, Lk 5°33), This answer throws light on 
Is whole method and aim. ‘To understand it we 
must bear in mind the question which called it 
forth. ‘here is no reason to believe that either 
our Lord or His disciples failed to keep any day of 
fasting which was generally observed by religious 
members of the class of artisans and small trades- 
men in Galilee, such as the Day of Atoneient. 
But He had imposed upon them no frequent 
additional fasts. Ee defends them from the 
stricture passed on them, and in so doing replies 
to the criticism of His own teaching, which was 


implied, by setting forth the principles on which 
He acted. He refrained from prescribing forms, 
not that He condemned them as mischievous or 
useless, but because it would have been the wrong 
end at which to bevin. The course which He 
adopted was alone fitting, in view of the far-reach- 
ing change of character and thought which He 
designed to effect. 


The precise force of the distinction which Jesus drew between 
the days while the bridegroom was present and those when he 
should be removed, deserves to be marked. The time of His 
presence on earth was a Messianic time, a foretaste of the restitu- 
tion of all things. The thought that fasting would be dis- 
continucd in Messiah’s days was already familiar to the Jewish 
mind, The language of Zec suggested it (819), and thus, as it 
is interesting to note, Jesus added einphasis to the claim to be 
the Messiah, which He virtually made In referring to Himself as 
the bridegroom, by what He said as to the unsuitability of 
requiring fasts from His disciples then. We may believe also 
that He wished them afterwards to look back to the time that 
they companied with Him as one of joy. But His clear pre- 
vision that the perfect fulfilment of the promise was not yet at 
hand, and that a period of sadness and trial would intervene 
before it, is not less remarkable, and His words unquestionably 
imply that there would be a place for fasting in the coming 
dispensation. Further, the inference which has frequently 
been drawn from them by Protestant commentators, that in the 
Christian Church fasting was to be practised only when dictated 
by special feelings of sorrow, and hence that it was to be a 
matter of individual choice, contined to occasions of wide- 
spread and exceptional calamity, hardly seems to be justified ; 
for ἔμ characterizes broadly the difference between two whole 
periods. 

On the other hand, in the parables whicli follow, and in His 
line of conduct, to which attention had been directed, He 
plainly shows that He intended questions of outward observance 
to be judged with reference to new principles which he incul- 
cated, and that He left them to be decided by His Church 
under the guidance of the Spirit Who should come in His 
name (but see Hort, Jud. Chr. p. 24). 

This intention was shown alike by what He did and did not 
conform to in the religious usages around Ifim. We have 
noticed that the keeping of the law of Moses was not in ques- 
tion on the occasion under consideration. But in point of fact 
His attitude to that law, the respect for it which He en- 
couraged by word and example, [lis silence as to its approach- 
ing abrogation, were based on the same principle as the non- 
impositiou of new forms, 116 intended the rites of the Mosaic 
law to be set aside or changed only as the result of a new 
spiritual growth. 

3. The practice of the carly Church.—The chief 
instances are before solemn appointments (Ac 
13?}3 147%), St Paul alludes to his fasts (2 Co 
6° 11%). It is somewhat difficult, lowever, to 
decide whether he is speaking of voluntary or 
involuntary ones. Perhaps both are included. 
The connexion of words seems rather to suggest 
voluntary fasts in the former passage, and involun- 
tary ones in the latter. In places TH has an 
allusion to fasting where it is wanting according 
to the best evidence (Mt 177, Mk 9”, Ac 10%, 
1 Co 7°). This corruption of the text may have 
been due to the increasing value which was set 
on fasting in the Christian Church with the lapse 
of tine. See further, FEASTS AND FASTs. 

In the Oxyrhyuchus fragment discovered by Grenfell and 
Hunt, the 2nd Logion contains the words ἑὼν μὴ νησπτεύσητε τὸν 
κόσμον, οὐ μὴ εὕρητε τὴν βασιλείων τοῦ θεοῦ, The construction and 
the meaning of the saying are both difficult: [larnack (Die 
jiingst entdeckten Spriche Jesu, 8 1.) contends for a meta- 
phorical sense of the word ‘fast.’ Amongst other discussions 
of the sense of this Logion we may refer to Grenfell and Hunt’s 
editio princeps of the AOTTA IEIZOY (10 Εν), Redpath (£xpositor, 
Sept. 1897, p. 225), Licinrici in 7h (21st Aug. 1897), Swete 
(Expos. Times, Sept. 1897, p. 546 f.). 

V. H. STANTON. 


FAT.—See Foon and SACRIFICE. 


FAT.—As a verb ‘fat’ is now nearly displaced 
by ‘fatten.’ It occurs in Sir 264% ‘The grace of a 
wife delishteth her husband, and her discretion 
will fat his bones’ (rave?, RV ‘fatten’); and the 
ptep. ‘fatted’ in 1 Ik 45 (‘fatted fowl,’ Heb. oraqa, 
see FowLs), Jer 467 (‘ fatted bullocks,’ RV ‘calves 
of the stall’), Lk 15° **2; to which RV adds 
1S 28% ‘a fatted calf’? (AV ‘a fat calf’). 

J. ILASFINGS. 

FAT.—Fat, meaning a large vessel for holding 
liquids, has been displaced by ‘ vat’ in literary 
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English. The difference between the spellings, 
says Skeat (Htymol. Dict. s.v.) is one of dialect 
only, ‘fat’ being northern and ‘vat’ southern. 
Fat occurs in AV, J] 2% ‘the fats shall overflow 
with wine and oil,’ and 31° (both 33°); in the com- 
pound ‘ winefat’ in Is 63? (ni), Mk 12! (ὑπολήνιον, 
AV 1611 ‘ wine fat’ as two words) ; and ‘ pressfat’ 
(1611 ‘ presse-fat’) Hag 9216 (xp). 

RV gives ‘vats’ in JI (see Driver’s note, ad loc.), 
though in Pr 3% it changes ‘presses’ of AV into 
‘fats’ (ap°). ‘Winefat’ of Mk 12! is made ‘ wine- 
‘cage and ‘pressfat’ of Hag 2! ‘winefat’ (not 

y Amer. RV). Amer. RV prefers ‘winevat’ to 
winefat in Is 63%. See WINE. 


FATE.—See WILL. 
FATHER.—See FAMILY and Gop. 


J. HASTINGS. 


FATHOM.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


FATLING.—A fatling isan animal, especially a 
young animal, fattened for slaughter. It is the 
tr" of three Heb. and one Greek word. (1) J/ér?’, 
plu. mért’im, 28 618, Is 116, Ezk 3918: which is 
elsewhere tr? ‘fat cattle’ (RV ‘fatlings’), 1K 
1% 19.25. *fed beasts’ (so RV), Is 1; ‘fat beasts’ 
(so RV), Am 5*2, (2) Aléhim, Ps 66: which else- 
where occurs only Is 5! tr! ‘fat ones,’ AV and 
RV. (3) Mishnim, 18 15°, which means ‘ seconds,’ 
of a second, inferior sort (as AVm). But that 
is plainly not the meaning here. I[lence the text 
is generally amended into mashmannim (D3n¥'D), 
which is found in Neh 8, and means ‘fat things,’ 
‘delicacies’ (EV ‘the fat’). This is the read- 
ing followed by EV, and it has the support of 
Targ. Syr. and Arab. VSS. But Driver (Notes 
on Sam. Ὁ. 94) prefers to read hasshéménim, which 
occurs (in the sing.) in Ezk 34° (and elsewhere), 
and is tr‘ ‘the fat.” He then renders ‘the best of 
the flocks and the herds, even the fat ones and the 
lambs’ (a 20) own). (4) σιτιστά (lit. ‘fed with 
grain’), Mt 22'‘my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed’ (Tindale’s tr®?; Wyc. ‘my bolis [bulls] and 
my volatilis [fowls],’ after Vulg. tauri mei et 
altilia). To those RV adds (5) bér? dh, Ezk 348 
‘the fatlings’ for AV ‘them that are fed’: the 
word is an adj., and is tr* ‘fat’ in v. (‘fat cattle’ 
AV and RY), it is the ‘fat’ kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream (Gn 41). J. HASTINGS. 


FAUCHION.—Jth 13° ‘she... took down his 
fauchion from thence,’ and 109 ‘the fauchion 
passed through his neck’ (AV 1611 ‘fauchin,’ RV 
‘scimitar’). The Greek is ἀκινάκης (in 16° A has 
ἀκινάκις, to which Hatch and Redpath give a sep. 
entry in their Concord to the Sept., but with a 
query), foundonly here. The ἀκ., a word of Persian 
origin, is often used in Ilerodotus to describe a 
short sword. See SworD. The Eng. word was 
originally the name of ‘a broad sword more or 
less curved on the convex side’; but in later use 
and in poetry signified a sword of any kind. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAULT.—A fault is properly a defect or short- 
coming (fallitus, late Lat. ptep. of fadlére, to fail, 
come short, Old Fr. faute*) either of material 
things, as Ld. Berners, Frotssart, I. clix. 193, 
‘ They had gret fant in their hoost of vitayle’; or 
from a recognized standard of physical beauty, 
workmanship, or moral rectitude. The defect 
expressed by ‘fault’ is in AV almost always moral, 
but the larger meaning, shortcoming in any sense, 18 


* Faute is the more accurate spelling, the 7 heing inserted 
from the influence of It. falta and Lat. fallere, although the uw 
stands, of course, forthe?2. In the Psalter of 1539 the spelling is 
always faute, though modern editions of the Pr. Bk. spell fault. 
In AV of 1611 it is fault always. 


seen in Rev 14° ‘they are without fault before the 
throne of God’ (ἄμωμοι, RV ‘without blemish’) ; cf. 
Jude ‘faultless’ (ἀμώμους, RV ‘without blemish’). 
In 1 Co 67 the least degree of moral blame is ex- 
pressed (Gr. ἥττημα, RV ‘defect,’ RVm ‘ loss’). 


Craik (Eng. of Shaks. p. 124) says, ‘The word fault formerly 
though often signifying no more than it now does, carrie 
sometimes a much greater weight of meaning than we now 
attach to it.’ And he gives as an example Jui. Ces. τ. iii. δ-- 


‘Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 
Those that have known the earth so full of faults.’ 


To which may be added Tit. Andron. v. ii. 173— 
‘You killed her husband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemned to death.’ 
See also Rom. and Jul. 31. iii. 25— 


*O deadly sin ! O rude unthankfulness ! 
Thy fault our law calls death.’ 


And Milton, PLZ xii. 337— 


* Whose foul idolatries, and other faults 
Heapt to the popular sum, will so incense 
God, as to leave them.’ 


This greater freedom in the use of ‘fault’ enabled AV to 
retain Coverdale’s tra of Gn 419 ‘This daye do I rememhre my 
fawte,’ though Wyc. had ‘I knowleche my synne,’ and the Heb. 
(Son) is some thirty times translated ‘sin.’ Other words 
usually trd ‘sin’ are occasionally rendered fault,’ as Axo 
(vh.) Ex 516 ; * yw 25 38, Ps 694. Again, in Dt 252 Ay, which 
is everywhere else tr¢ ‘ wickedness,’ is tra ‘ fault,’ although all 
previous VSS had either ‘sin’ (Wyc. Douay) or ‘trespass’ 
(Coy. Gen. Bish.): RV gives ‘wickedness.’ And σαράπτωμα 
trd ‘trespass’ Mt 614-15, Mk 1125.26, 2 Co 519, Eph 21, Col 213; 
‘offence’ Ro 42 §15. 16. 17. 18. 20s * fall’ Ro 1411.12 ὃ and ‘sin’ Eph 
17 25, Col 213, is trd ‘fault’ 2 Co 519, Ja 516: RV gives ‘ trespass’ 
always, except Ro 1111 ‘ fall,’ marg. ‘ trespass.’ 


‘Make no fanlt,? a very rare expression, is 
found Sir 9" (μὴ πλημμελήσῃς, RV ‘commit no 
fault’). 

In the trial before Pilate, St. John thrice uses airla 
(18% 19%), and St. Luke thrice αἴτιον (234 14. 22), 
Except in Lk 23” (‘cause’) AV renders in each 
case by ‘fault’; but the meaning of both words is 
‘cround for committal,’ ‘legal cause for prosecu- 
tion.’ RV gives ‘crime’ in Jn, leaving Lk as in 
AV. 

Faulty is now nearly confined to the expression 
of physical defects. In 25 147% (nyx adj.), Hos 10? 
(ovx vb. = be held guilty) it is used as the expression 
of moral wrong, RV ‘ guilty.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAVOUR.—Favour is of freqnent occurrence in 
Shakespeare and elsewhere in the sense of personal 
appearance, and then as simply meaning the face 
(cf. COUNTENANCE and CHEER). Thus Spenser, 
£Q V. vii. 39— 

‘She knew not his favour’s likelynesse, 

For many scarres and many hoary heares, 

But stood long staring on him mongst uncertain fears,’ 
More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr®, Lumby’s ed. p. 19), 
‘whom by his favoure and apparell furthwith I 
judged to bea mariner.’ Shaks. As You Like It, 
Iv. 111, 87— 

‘The boy is fair, 
Of female favour.’ 
Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Beauty’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
176, 1.17), ‘In Beauty, that of Favour, is more 
then that of Colour.’ 

It is sometimes said that Ps 45! 11958, Pr 19% 2978 
are examples of this meaning. But, though the 
Heb. (635) there tr? ‘favour’ is literally ‘ face,’ 
favour or goodwill is clearly the meaning. In the 
adjectives ‘ well-favoured’ and ‘ill-favoured,’ how- 
ever, we find this meaning, as Gn 29” ‘ Rachel was 


* The correct tr. of 75 nxbyisdoubtful. If the vh. be taken 
as 3rd sing. fem. (Ozf. Heb. Lex.) the meaning will he ‘thy 
people is at fault’ (hut OY is nowhere else fem., not even in 
Jg 187, see Moore, ad loc.); if as 2nd sing. masc., ‘thou wilt 
wrong thy people’ (so Pesh. LXX, ἀδικήσεις τὸν λαόν gov). This 
is accepted hy Siegfried-Stade, who punctuate ΠΝ. Socin 
(in Kautzsch’s A7') pronounces tbe MT unintelligible. 
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beautiful and well favoured’ (ΠΝ no, lit. ‘fair to 
be seen.’ So evilfayvouredness, Dt 17+ (7 733, lit. 
‘evil thing’). 

In Jos 1120 favour means scarcely more than mercy, ‘for it 
was of the Lorp to harden their hearts, that they should come 
against Israel in battle, and that he might destroy them 
utterly, and they might have no favour’ (7j0m : in Ezr 98 the 
meaning is the same, but EV give ‘grace’; everywhere else the 
Heb. word means ‘intreaty’). Cf. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 
298, ‘And they, which by that lawe were condemned, were 
put to dethe without any fauour.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAYOUR.—The interest of the biblical use of 
this word resides chiefly in its relation to the 
term grace. It las not, like that term, obtained 
any doctrinal significance. While χάρις in the 
L (Vulg. gratia) is its prevailing equivalent, it 
is used ‘only six times in NT to tr. that word (see 
also Lk 138 κεχαριτωμένη, ‘highly favoured’; mare. 
‘graciously accepted’ or ‘much graced’). Grace, 
in fact, while imeluding favour, implies much 
more. And it comes as a free gift (‘ Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est gratia’), while favour may be 
won or deserved. ‘l’o obtain favour is to please, to 
show favour is to be pleased. 

In OT the distinction is, however, hardly per- 
ceptible. The instinct of the translators led them, 
it is true, to avoid the adjective ‘favourable’ as a 
rendering of }330 (‘ gracious’) used only of God (with 
the one possible exception of Ps 1124. See Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, in loc.), but the verb 111 and 
its other derivatives are often represented by 
‘favour.’ Thus jn, 38 times rendered ‘ grace,’ is 26 
times tr? ‘favour.’ Nor is the sense of strengthen- 
ing help, so prominent in the former word, alto- 
gether absent from the latter. (See Ps 5! ‘with 
favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield.’) 

Eight other Heb. roots, implying kindness, good- 
will, pity, are represented in the AV by ‘ favour.’ 
The most frequent of these is }is27=acceptance, 
rendered 15 times ‘favour.’ For 109 loving-kind- 
ness, ‘favour’ is employed only 3 times. 

The LXX vary much more than the Eng. tr., 
the idea of pity pronouncing itself in ἔλεος, while 
that of goodwill comes out in εὐδοκία, θέλημα, πρό- 
σωπον (Ὁ). Soin the Vulg. we find misericordia, 
voluntas, vultus. A. 5. AGLEN, 


FEAR.—For the theology of Fear see next article. 
Some obsolete or archaic uses deserve notice. 

1. Following the Heb. idiom, ‘my fear,’ ‘thy fear,’ 
etc., stands for the ‘fear of me,’ ‘ of thee,’ ete. : Kx 
2377 1 will send my fear before thee’ (πον, RV 
‘my terror’); Job 9% ‘let not his fear terrify me’ 
(πον, RV ‘his terror’); Jer 219 ‘my fear is not in 
thee’ (nin). Similarly Ps 90+! ‘even according to 
thy fear, sois thy wrath’ (anyva, RV ‘ according 
to the fear that 1s due unto thee,’ so Perowne; 
Del.* Cheyne, ‘the fear of thee,’ with the same 
meaning ; De Witt, ‘But who has yet learned the 
pos of Thine anger, And Thy wrath as measured 

y the reverence due Thee?’); Is 637 “0 Lorp, 
why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and 
hardened our heart from thy fear?’ (ΠΝ, so RV ; 
Del. ‘so that we fear thee not,’ evidently the geni- 
tive of the object; Orelli, ‘ that it fears not thee’) ; 
Mal 1° ‘if I bea master, where is my fear ?’ (ΝΡ). 
Earlier VSS contained this idiom yet oftener, as 
Gn 9? Wye. (1382) ‘ youre ἔθου and youre tremblyng 
be upon alle the beestis of erthe’ (1388 ‘youre 
drede and tremblyng,’ AV ‘the fear of you and 
the dread of you’). 2. After another Heb. idiom 


* The suffix, says Delitzsch, is either the genitive of the sub- 
ject, t.2. according to Thy fearfulness (AN, asin Ezk 118); or 
of the object, ‘acc. to the fear that is due unto thee.” The 
latter way of taking it is more natural in itself (cf. v.8, Ex 202), 
Dt 225), and here characterizes the knowledge that is so rarely 
found as a knowledge that is determined by the fear of God and 
traly religious. 


‘fear’ is used for the object of fear, that which 
is feared: Gn 31” ‘the God of Abraham, and the 
fear of Isaac’ (Ἴπ8, RV ‘ Fear,’ as a proper name: 
but to personify is to miss the idiom, of which 
Spurrell (Notes on the Text of Gen.) gives examples 
from Pesh. Targ. etc.), so v., Ps 317 “I was a 
reproach among all mine enemies, but especially 
among my neighbours, and a fear to mine acquaint- 
ance’ (102); Is 2418 ‘he who fleeth from the noise 
of the fear shall fall into the pit’ (795); Ps 53° ‘There 
were they in great fear, where no fear* was’ (o¥ 
ang ποτ top-na) ; Pr 155 ‘I will moek when your 
fear cometh’ (02703) ; Is 815. 19. ‘neither fear ye their 
fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts 
himself; and ἰδέ him ὧδ your fear, and ἰδέ him be 
your dread’ (ozxtio... who); Ps 344 “1 sought the 
Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me from all 
my fears’ (‘ni729) ; Pr 10“ ‘The fear of the wicked, 
it shall come upon him’ (yy n39); Is 664 “1 also 
will choose their delusions, and bring their fears 
upon them’ (on10). Cf. Pr 10” Cov. ‘The waye 
of the LORDE geueth a corage vnto ye godly, but it 
is a feare for wicked doers’; Herbert, The Lemple, 
120, 1. 29— 


‘Call in thy death’s-head there, tie up thy fears.’ 


3. There are two kinds of fear, a ‘ slavish feare, 
and a sonlike feare’ (Hieron, Works, i. 130). The 
latter is now used only of our relation to God. 
But it was formerly applied to the reverence «ue to 
any superior, as Ro 13’ ‘ Render to all their dues : 
tribute to whom tribute is duc; custom to whom 
eustom; fear to whom fear.’ Cf. Knox, //ist. 194, 
‘we deny neither Toll, Tribute, nor fear, to her 
[the Queen Regent] nor her officers.’ Ascham 
(Toxophilus, B. fol. 35, ed. 1545) says that a priest 
should have ‘a bodye ful of manlye authoritie to 
fear ill men.’ 4 The article being formerly used 
freely with abstract nouns, we find ‘a fear,’ Ezk 
30% <T will put a fear in the land of Egypt’ (ny, 
RV retains); Ad. Est 158 ‘in a fear’ (ἀγωνιάσας, 
RV ‘in an agony’). 

In the quotation from Ascham above, the verb 
to fear is used in the active sense of put fear into, 
terrify. This meaning, though it occurs but once 
in AV, is common in the earlier VSS and in Eng. 
writers of the time. 


Thus Lv 2656 Wyc. ‘the sown of a fleynge leef shal fere hem’; 
Dn 411 Cov. ‘O Balthasar, let nether the dreame ner the inter- 
pretacion thereoff feare the’; 2 Co 109 Gen. 1560, ‘ This I say 
that I may not seme as it were to feare you with letters’ (so 
Wyc.). Cf. Elyot, The Governour, i, 247, ‘the good husbande, 
whan he hath sowen his grounde, settethe up cloughtes or 
thredes, which some call shailes, some blenchars, or other like 
showes, to feare away birdes, which he foreseeth redy to de- 
uoure and hurte hig corne.’ So Foxe, Actes and Mon. i. 436 (ed. 
1583), ‘A wonderfull and terrible earthquake fell through out al 
England: wherupon diuers of the suffraganes being feared by 
the strange and wonderfull demonstration, doubting what it 
should meane, thought it good to leaue of from their determin- 
ate purpose’; Spenser, #@Q 11. xii, 25— 

‘for all that here on earth we dreadfull hold, 
Be but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 
Compared to the creatures in the seas enthrall.’ 


More, Utopia (Rob. trn, Lumby’s ed. p. 145, 1. 25), expresses his 
ideal of toleration in the words, ‘They also which do not agree 
to Christes religion, feare no man from it, nor speake against 
any man that hath received it.’ Tindale, Works, i. 7, says 
Scripture is ‘a comfort in adversity that we despair not, and 
feareth us in prosperity, that we sin not’; and Hzpositiens, 
148, ‘fearing you with the bug of excommunication.’ From 
Shaks. take Zam. of Shrew, 1. ii. 205— 


‘Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpet’s clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half go great a blow to hear 

As will a chestnut in a farmer’s fire ? 

Tush | tush ! fear boys with bugs.’ 


* Barle (Psalter of 1539, p. 291) says that in this example 
‘fear’ is used in the ancient sense of Fu, sudden alarm, 
shock of danger. But that sense seems to have been dropped 
very early, long before the days of Coverdale, who first uses 
‘fear’ here (Wyclif as usual having ‘ dread’), and the Heb. ir 
the same ns in the other passages quoted above. 
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Davies quotes from Bp. Andrewes (v. 8), ‘ Knowing that we fear 
honour and power, though it last but for a small time, He feareth 
us with One whose honour and power lasteth for ever,’ where the 
neuter and active senses of the word are found together. 


The example in AV is Wis 17° ‘For though no 
terrible thing did fear them ; yet being scared with 
beasts that passed by, and hissing of serpents, they 
died for fear’ (ἐφόβει, RV ‘afimghted’). A Heb. 
idiom is expressed in the phrase ‘fear before,’ 
which occurs 1 Ch 16%, Ps 96°, Ee 8% 8, Hag 17%, 
Thus Ps 96° “Ὁ worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness: fear before him, all the earth’ (ἢ 
vjy5d, RV ‘tremble before him’), The verb is used 
in a grammatical misconstruction in Is 57" “ And 
of whom hast thou been afraid or feared,’ which 
is rectified in RV ‘And of whom hast thou been 
afraid and in fear?’ 

Fearful in older Eng. meant ‘greatly fearing’ 
as well as ‘greatly to be feared.’ Both senses are 
used in AV and retaincd in RV. 1, Dt 208 ‘ What 
man is there that is fearful and fainthearted ?’ 
(sum); Jg 7° ‘fearful and afraid’ (ΜΝ); Is 354 
‘Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
strong, fear nob’ (29-1093, lit. ‘hasty of heart,’ 
as RVm); Mt 8% ‘Why are ye fearful, Ὁ ye of 
little faith ?’ (SeAds; so Mk 4%, Rev 21° [all]); 
Sir 22 9918 1 Mae 850, 2 Mac 8%, Cf. Adams, 
11 Petcr, 55, ‘If thou lovest God, thou wilt be 
fearful to offend him, careful to please him’; 
and Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, xxiii. 740— 

‘On the shore, far-off, he caus’d to raise 
A ship-mast; to whose top they tied a fearful dove by th’ foot, 
At which all shot.’ 
2. Ex 15% * Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders?’ (πη xts, 
lit. ‘feared [in] praises’; usually understood ‘ to 
be feared even when praised’; Kalisch, ‘ awful zn 
praises,—the qualities which are mentioned in 
praising Him hll the mind with awe and rever- 
ence’; in Kautzsch, Du furchtbarer in Luhmes- 
thaten, ‘fearful in deeds of praise’; the last, or 
θα, Heb. Lex. ‘ terrible in attributes that call for 
praise, being best); Dt 9858 ‘that thou mayest 
fear this glorious and fearful name, THE LORD 
THY GOD’ (x}3); Lk 21" ‘fearful sights’ (TR 
φόβητρα, edd. φόβηθρα, RV ‘terrors’); He 1077 
‘a certain fearful looking for of judgment’ 
(φοβερός : so v.*!, but in 12% ‘terrible,’ RV ‘fear- 
ful’: φ. is always used of that which inspires 
fear): 2 Es 823 128 15:5, 2 Mac 1%. Cf. Melvill, 
Diary (Wod. p. 271), ‘The ministerie of Mr. 
Robert Bruce was verie steadable and inightie 
that yeir, and divers yeirs following, maist com- 
fortable to the guid and godly, and maist feirfull 
to the enemies.’ ‘Awful’ and ‘dreadful’ have 
both meanings also. 

Fearfully is found only in Ps 1391 “1 am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made’ (123 niwtu,* Del. 
“41 am wonderfully come into being under fearful 
cireumstances,” 7.€. circumstances that excite a 
shudder, sc. of astonishment’; Clieyne, ‘ graced 
so fearfully and gloriously ’).+ 

Fearfulness has in the earlier VSS both the 
meanings of fearful, as Ezk 30" Cov. ‘a fearful- 
ness will I sende into the Egipeians londe’; 2 Mae 
1533 Cov. ‘sende now also thy good angel] before us 
(o LORDE of heavens) in the fearfulnesse and drede 
of thy mightie arme.’ But in AV ‘ fearfulness’ 
means always the feeling of fear, apprehension, 
timidity: Ps 555, Is 33" 214, 2 Es 5 11® 1597, 

* See Davidson, Syntax, ὃ 71, Rem. 2. 


+ See Cheyne’s whole note (Book of Psalms, Ὁ. 352); it is par- 
ticularly good. He says, ‘Hitzig considers such a burst of 


admiration inappropriate to the case of human birth. But 


why? Take the production of a human hand. Why should 


not a sensitive poct thrill, like Browning’s heroine (James Lee’s | 


, of this holy and disinterested fear. 


Wife, viii.), at— 


‘The beauty in this—how free, how fine 
To fear almost” ?’ 


IV adds Wis 178 ‘ These were themselves sick with 
a ludicrous fearfulness’ (καταγέλαστον εὐλάβειαν, 
AV ‘fear worthy to be laughed at’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FEAR.—As in Eng., so in Heb. and in Gr. the 
same words are used to express emotions of fear 
which differ widely in their ethical character. At 
one cnd of the scale we have the fear of the Lorp, 
which is the beginning of wisdom (Ps 111) and 
the whole duty of man (Ec 1918). at the other end 
that fear of pain, shame, or death, which is craven, 
servile, and selfish, and which is often rebuked in 
Scripture. But it is impossible to draw any sharp 
line between tle two kinds of fear, for in the im- 
perfection of human character one motive shades 
off into another. Once even, by a bold anthropo- 
morphism, God Himself is said to fear in the lower 
sense of the word (Dt 32°’, see Driver’s note). 

The fear which is mercly self-resarding ought 
not to exist in a rational being who knows that 
God is his Father and understands enongh to trust 
Ilim. Perfcet love casteth out fear (1Jn 4%). 
But man, as he is, fears the forces of nature, 
which he docs not understand or cannot control, 
because he does not trust God’s providence. And 
he fears his fellow-man, because he is aware that 
brotherly instincts have grown weak with the 
sense of the loss of God’s Tatherhood. ‘Thus 
conscience doth make cowards of us all.’ When 
Adam fell, he was afraid because he was naked 
(Gn 3”), and he felt he could no longer face God : 
thus fear of God took its rise in the violation of 
peaceful fellowship with Him. Similarly, Cain 
violates human fellowship, and fears man because 
he is an outlaw and God’s curse is upon him 
(Gn 4"4), Fear is thus the natural consequence 
of misdoing (Pr 281), and, accordingly, is some- 
tines expressly said to be inflicted as a punish- 
ment (Lv 9017, Dt 28%-6), The effect of selfish 
fear is to unman the coward, he loses spirit (Jos 
211; for the same phrase used in a higher sense, 
sce 1 K 10°): such men are to be rejected from 
active service in the army, lest the infection of 
their timidity spread (Dt 208, Jg 7°). Courage is 
especially needed in a prophet (Jer 18, Ezk 89). 
Fear is to be overcome by faith in God (Ps 1127-5), 
In Rev 21° the fearful are numbered with the 
unbelieving among the most grievous sinners. 

The nobler fear has no thought of danger to 
self, so that the fear of God is the very opposite 
to the fear of man (Is 8! 35, Mt 108); but it arises 
from the sense of the nearness of some higher and 
holier being. Thus the beasts fear nan (Gn 93), 
and man fears angels and spirits, and, above all, 
God. To fear the Lorp (the phrase occurs far 
more often with J” than with Elohim) means 
rather to feel awe of what He is, than fear of 
what He might do. It is fear of a Person (J” is 
God’s personal name), of His character, dignity, 
and holiness, rather than of His power or works. 
The fear of the LORD is to hate evil (Pr 8), Fear 
in the bettcr sense of the word is the mainspring 
of religion, and ‘to fear’ is constantly used as 
signifying ‘to worship,’ whether the object be 
the true God or the gods of the heathen (e.g. 
2 K 1735. 3), 'Thus, too, Jacob, when dealing with 
Laban, calls J” the Fear of his father Isaae (Gn 
31%: 53), that is, the object of his worship and religi- 
ous awe. This kind of fear is so far removed 
from the lower sort, that it is one of the dis- 
tinguishing qualities given by God’s Spirit to the 
Messianic [King (Is 11*3, the spirit of the fear of 
the LorpD), and the prayers of the Incarnate Son 
were heard because of His godly fear (He δ). 

But men are only gradually trained to the level 
They often 
have to be taught to fear God at all, even in the 
lower sense; and this lesson is enforced by divine 
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punishments (1 S 12"), just as civil punishments 
teach men the authority of the law through fear 
(Dt 13%). It is possible to trace progress in the 
conception of fear taught in the Bible. Thus at 
Sinai the people fear the fire (Ex 20 18:30), but at 
Horeb the prophet is taught to look for God in the 
still small voice ratlier than in the fire and tempest 
(1 K 19"); and Ezekiel is told not to crouch before 
God, but to stand upon his feet when God speaks 
to him (Ezk 2'). So in the NT boldness towards 
God is inculeated as much as fear, Christ having 
opened up the way of access for all who are united 
to Him: see Eph 3®, He 4°10, 1 Jn 2% 37! 411 (cf. 
Ro 815 contrast bet. spirit of bondage and of adop- 
tion). But Christ does not encourage the idea that 
it is as yet possible to supersede the motive even of 
selfish fear; He gives grave warnings of the con- 
sequences that will follow sin hereafter, and, while 
He tells His ‘friends’ not to fear men, He bids 
them emphatically to fear Him who hath power 
to cast into hell (Lk 19} °). 

In Ac ‘one that feareth God’ is often used 
technically to mean a proselyte, even though un- 
eireumcised (Ac 10°). This is also the meaning of 
the word σεβόμενος, one that worshippeth God, also 
translated ‘devout.’ See COURAGE, REVERENCE. 

W. Ο. Burrows. 

FEASTS AND FASTS.—It will be convenient to 

divide this article * into four parts— 


I, Feasts connected with the institution of the Sabbath. 
Π. The great Historical Festivals, Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles. 
III. The Minor Festivals, 
IV. The Fast of the Day of Atonement and the Minor Fasts. 


I. FEASTS CONNECTED WITH TILE INSTITUTION 
OF THE SABBATH. 

(1) The Sabbath. (2) The New Moon. (3) The 
Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day of the Sab- 
batical month. (4) The Sabbatical year. (5) The 
Jubilee year. 

The sacred number 7 dominates the cycle of 
religious observances. Every 7th day was a 
Sabbath, Every 7th month was a sacred month. 
Every 7th year was a Sabbatical year. After 
7 times 7 was the year of Jubilee. The Feast 
of the Passover, with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, began 14 days (2x7) after the beginning 
of the month, and lasted 7 days. The [Feast of 
Pentecost was 7 times 7 days after the Teast of 
the Passover. The Feast of Tabernacles began 14 
days (2x7) after the beginning of the month and 
lasted 7 days. The 7th month was marked by 
(1) Feast of Trumpets on the lst day. (2) Fast of 
Atonement on the 10th day. (3) Feast of Taber- 
nacles from the 15tli day to the 2lst. The days of 
‘Holy Convocation’ were 7 in number—2 at the 
Passover, 1 at Penteeost, 1 at the Feast of 
Trumpets, 1 at the Day of Atonement, 1 at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and 1 on the day following, 
the 8th day. (Willis, Vorship of the Old Covenant, 
pp. 190, 191). 

(1) The Sabbath, nzv, jinav, od8Barov.—In Am 85, 
2K 47-33, Ts 133, Hos 2" it is connected with the 
New moon, Probably, the Sabbath was originally 
regulated by the phases of the moon, and thus 
occurred on the 7th, 14th, 2lst, and 28th days of 
the month, the new moon being reckoned as the 
first Sabbath. ‘Among the Assyrians the first 
twenty-eight days of every month were divided 
into four weeks of seven days each, the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days 
respectively being Sabbaths, and there was a 
general prohibition of work on these days’ 


*The article is gencral, Fuller details will be found under 
the articles on the separate Feasts and Fasits. See also the 
article Fasrine, 


| remain in service (ix 915: (J)). 


Schultz, OT Theol. i. 204, who also mentions the 
primitive Delphic custom of giving oracles on the 
7th day as the day dedicated to Apollo). Schultz 
also points out that it isa mistake to derive the 
name Sabbath from the planet Saturn, which the 
Rabbis call ‘Shabbti,’ and thus to bring the 
Sabbath holiday into connexion with the Chaldee 
worship of the planets. ‘The naming of the days 
after certain planet-gods can hardly be so old as 
the Sabbath holiday.’ 

For the Sabbath law see Ex 16%-*° (P and J), 
203 (1), 2312 (J), 3116 (P), 34% (JE), 352 (P), Ly 
19? (H), 23° (P), 26° (H), Nu 15°88 (P), 99% (Py, 
Dt 5-15, In Ex 208 (E) it is to commemorate 
God’s seventh day of rest at the creation. In Dt 
5-15 it commemorates the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt. On the Sabbath the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice—the ‘continual sacrifice ’— 
of a lamb as a burnt-offering was doubled. There 
is no evidence of Sabbath observance in the days 
of the Patriarchs. There is little evidence of 
Sabbath observance before the time of the Exile 
(Jer 172-27, Ezk 20% 13-16-20, Ts 567-6 5835), Greater 
strictness marks the post-exilic period (Neh 89:13 
101 135-2), For the 39 kinds of work prohibited 
by the Rabbis on the Sabbath, and for many other 
actions and employments which cannot be summed 
up under any of them which were also forbidden, 
see Schiirer, H/JP 11. ii. 96-105, cf. 1 Mac 951-88. 
39-42 9 Mac 5% 856-28. 1938 153) Mt 199-19. Mk 3l-5, 
Lk 66:10 1310-97 141-6) Jy 61-18 9416) Sabbath-breaking 
was punishable with death (Nu 15+ (P), Ex 31)": 
(J)), ef. Ex 165 (J), where the Manna ceases on the 
Sabbath, and Ex 35° (P), where no fire is to be 
lighted. According to the testimony of Josephus, 
the high priest, although legally bound to officiate 
only on the Day of Atonement, yet actually oflici- 
ated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on the 
occasion of the New Moons or other festivals in 
the course of the year (Jos. BJ V. v. 7), 

(2) The New Moon (1) wih, (2) wind any, (3) wx 
wah, (4) own vA, νουμηνία, veounvla.—Closely agso- 
ciated with the Sabbath (see above). ‘ When under 
the influence of the Chaldee method of dividing 
time, the eourse of the moon with its four phases 
was adopted as the unit of time measurement, the 
new moon and the 7th Jay were naturally regarded 
as the chief divisions of time, and therefore as holy 
days’ (Schultz, OT Theol. i. 204). From 2K 4% it 
would appear that the prophets were in the habit 
of gathering the people around them, and perhaps 
of granting inquirers and suppliants an audience 
at new moons and on Sabbaths. At every new 
moon the nuniber of burnt-otlerings was largely 
increased ; and in addition a kid of the goats was 
to be offered for a sin-offering (Ex 40% (P), Nu 
1010 (P) 9811-:5. (P) 29° (P), 15 206 1 Ch 9331 
2Ch 2, 8 Ch 86", Pe 51°", Is 1", Hos 24, J Es 
552. 63. 67. 96. 016. 17-37 1 Mac 1034, Col 918), 

(3) The Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day of the 
Sabbatical month, ayma P21, μνημόσυνον σαλπίγγων. 
—The 7th month— Tisri—was the sacred month. 
On the new moon of the 7th month—the [Teast of 
Trumpets—additional burnt-oltlerings were sac- 
rificed (Nu 2916 (P), Ly 2374+ (P)). 

(4) The Sabbatical Year, yyy? finay nav, σάββατα 
ἀνάπαυσις τῇ yy (Ex 23! ἢ (5), Ὧν 963: 1. 20-5 (FT), 
Ly 26% (ΠῚ, Dt 15!!! 31° %).—The Sabbatical 
year represented a still further consecration of 
time to God. The land was to keep a Sabbath. 
The fields were neither to be tilled nor reaped, 
‘Nature isto be set free, as it were, from the service 


which mankind exacts from her, and to be left 
(George Smith, Assyrian Lponym Canon, 19F., } 
quoted by Wellhansen, Prolegomena, 112, and | 


entirely to herself. Only what she voluntarily 
offers is to be taken, and that not for any selfish 
purpose’ (Schultz, O7 Zheol. i. 363). Mebrew 
slaves were to be set free unless they wished to 
A harvest was to 
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be given gratis to the poor of the people (Ex 23! 1 
(J)). Release from debt is prescribed (Dt 1516), 
In Ex 23 (J) the arrangement is made for man; it 
is a limitation for the common good of private 
rights of property in land,—in fact, for the benefit 
of the landless, who in the 7th year are to have the 
usufruct of the soil; in Lv 25 (H) the arrangement 
is for the sake of the land,—that it may rest, if 
not on the 7th day, at least on the 7th year; and 
for the sake of the Sabbath,—that it may extend 
its supremacy over nature also (Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena, 118). At the F. of Tabernacles 
at the commencement of the Sabbatical year, the 
whole law was read in the hearing of the people 
(Neh 8158; The 70 years’ captivity and the 
land’s desolation were regarded as making up for 
the unobserved Sabbaths of the land (Caméb. Comp. 
to the Bible, p. 412) (2 Ch 3671, Jer 344-72), After the 
return from exile Nehemiah bound the Jews by a 
covenant to keep them (Neh 1053}. 

(5) The Year of Jubilee* a3, ἄφεσις, Ὁ", ἐνιαυτὸς 
ἀφέσεως σημασία (Lv 25855 9717-24) Peculiar to P. 
As the Sabbatical year corresponded with the 7th 
day, so the year of Jubilee corresponded with 
the 50th, ¢.e. Pentecost. ‘As the fiftieth day 
after the seven Sabbath days is celebrated as a 
closing festival of the forty-nine days’ period, 
so is the fiftieth year after the seven Sabbatic 
years, as rounding off the larger interval; the 
seven Sabbaths falling on harvest time, which 
are usually reckoned specially (Lk 61), have, in 
the circumstance of their interrupting harvest 
work, a particular resemblance to the Sabbatic 

ears which interrupt agriculture altogether. 

ubilee is thus an artificial institution super- 
imposed upon the years of fallow, regarded as har- 
vest Sabbaths after the analogy of Pentecost’ (Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena, 119). There were two main 
elements in the Jubilee—the emancipation of the 
Hebrew slave, and the return of mortgaged pro- 
perty to its hereditary owner. Cf. 2Ch 861, Jer 
348: 14. 1δ. 11 zk 461%, Is 611-2 634, Lk 421, But in 
Jer the term 777 used in Lv 25” is applied only to 
the 7th year. The year of Jubilee was proclaimed 
by the sound of a trumpet on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 25%), 

II. THE GREAT HISTORICAL FESTIVALS.t—As 
the new moon and the Sabbath were lunar feasts, 
the Passover (with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread), Pentecost, and Tabernacles were solar 
festivals, z.e. festivals which followed the seasons 
of the year. ‘Three times in the year shalt 
thou hold pilgrimage unto me, three times 
in the year shall all thy men appear before 
J”, the God of Israel’ (Ex 231-17 (J), 3425 (JE), 
Dt 1675). 

(1) Zhe Passover nbs, πάσχα. The Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread rispy an, ἑορτὴ τῶν afiuwr.—The 
Passover, though followed by the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (Mazzéth), was distinct from it both 
in its origin and in its observance. In Ex 12 and 
13 two narratives are combined. Ex 12! (P) 
refer to the Passover, 12!*-*° (P) refer to the seven 
days’ F. of Mazzéth, 1251: (JE) refer to the Pass- 
over, 12%-°° (P) refer to the Passover, 133-190 (JE) 
refer to Mazgzéth (Driver, LOT, 25). Josephus 
distinguishes the Passover from the F. of AMazzéth 
(Ant, I. x. 5), ‘The F. of Unleavened Bread 
succeeds that of the Passover, and falls on the 
fifteenth day of the month, and continues seven 
days’ (ef. Ly 255. * (P), Nu 28-2? (P)), But in 


firstlings (Ex 34} 


Mk 141”, Lk 22! they are practically identified. 
‘'The Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
form a double festival, just as the Day of Atonement 
and the Feast of Tabernaclesdo. It is undoubtedly 
as a direct preparation for the F. of Unleavened 
Bread that the Passover is celebrated on the 
evening before the latter feast begins’ (Schultz, 
OT Theol. vol. 1. p. 364) [Lv 235° (P) 1-14 (H), 
Nu 9214 (P) 281-25 (P) 333 (P), Dt 168-16], The 
parallelism between the feast of the first month 
and the feast of the seventh month should be 
noticed. The tenth day of the first month, for 
choosing the Lamb, is parallel to the tenth day of 
the seventh month, the Day of Atonement. The 
Passover on the fourteenth day of the first month 
and the seven days’ F. of Mazzéth are parallel to 
the eight days of the F. of Tabernacles. The 
Passover, which was a sacrificial feast (Ex 12”), 
was observed on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, Abib (the month of ears, because in it the 
ears of wheat first appear), later Nisan (Est 37, 
Neh 2'). The Feast of Unleavened Bread was the 
opening as Pentecost was the closing festivity of 
the seven weeks’ ‘joy of harvest’ (Dt 16°, Lv 23% 
(H)). Passover and Jfazzdth must be distinguished. 
Wellhausen (Prolegomena, 87 ff.) has shown how 
the Passover nos points back to the sacrifice of the 
at. (JE) 1315. (JE), Dt 15 1618), 

It is because J” smote the firstborn of Egypt and 
spared those of Israel that the latter thenceforward 
are held sacred to Him. Because Pharaoh refuses 
to allow the Hebrews to offer to their God the 
firstlings of cattle that are His due, J” seizes from 
him the firstborn of men. On the origin of the 
Paschal ritual and its connexion with Arabian and 
other customs, see W. R. Smith, AS, 227, 280, 344, 
345, 406, 431, 464, 465 ; Schultz, OZ Theol. i. p. 364; 
Cobb, Origines Judaice, 138. ‘In the three great 
festivals we can plainly discern relics of the cus- 
toms which preceded their legal institution, In 
the first (the Passover) we can distinguish the 
earlier belief, out of which the offering of the 
firstlings of the flock sprang, from the enactments 
which are proper to the institution of the Pass- 
over.’ Cf. also for the feasts generally W. R. 
Smith, The Prophets cf {srael, new ed. pp. 56, 384 ff, 
where he clearly, after Wellhausen,* proves that 
the chief occasions of worship in Israel (AMazzéth, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles) were the agricultural 
feasts, just as among the Canaanites and other 
ancient nations. The real starting - point for ἃ 
study of Jewish sacred feasts is Gn 47#- (J), ‘ Abel 
was a shepherd, and Cain was a husbandman. 
And in process of time it came to pass that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the LorD; and Abel also brought an offering of 
the jirstlings of his sheep.’ ‘Tt is,’ says Wellhausen 
(Proleg. p. 89), ‘out of the simplest, most natural, 
and most widespread offerings, those of the first- 
fruits of the flock, herd, and field, the occasions 
for which recur regularly with the seasons of the 
ear, that the annual festivals took their rise. 
he Passover corresponds with the firstlings of 
Abel the shepherd, the other three (Mazzéth, 
Pentecost, τοῦ Tabernacles) with the fruits pre- 
sented by Cain the husbandman; apart from this 
difference, in essence and foundation they are all 
precisely alike.’ Thus the Passover in its origin 
must be distinguished from the three agricultural 
feasts. It was a sacrificial feast, and had nothing 
to do with agriculture or harvest. The name 
‘ sacrifice’ (na) is distinctly applied to it (Kx 12”? 


* $397 in Lv 2510 refers to the ‘liberty* of Sabbatical year, in 
Jer 348. 15.17 to the liberty of slaves in 7th year of service, in 
Ezk 4617 prob. to Jubilee. In Is 6111 its use is figurative. 

+ The distinctive feature of these 0°25 is tbat they are not 
merely religious festivals like those of the ‘sacred seasons’ 
(Ὠ 1.12), but imply, like the Arab. kaj (same word), a pilgrimage | 
toa sanctuary (see Driver, Deut. 188 ff.). | 


(JE) 3425 (JE), ef. 1 Co δὴ. In Nu 97 (P) it is a 
| korban or offering (130). Like the peace-offerings, 
| the chief part of it was eaten by the worshippers ; 


“*Not only in the Jahwistic but also in the Deuteronomic 
legislation the festivals rest upon agriculture, the basis at once 
of life and of religion’ (Proleg. p. 91). 
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like the sin-offerings, there was an element of 
atonement in it (2 Ch 8015 35" refer to the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the Passover); like the burnt- 
offerings, it was whole—no bone of it was broken ; 
it was roast with fire—anything left was burnt 
with fire. In the two accounts of the Passover in 
Ex 12, several points of importance are omitted in 
the first, e.g. the character of the lamb, and the 
manner in which it was to be eaten; fresh points 
are added in tlie second, 6.9. the hyssop, the basin, 
and that none were to leave their houses till the 
morning. 

On each of the seven days of the F. of Alazzdth, 
which followed the Passover, 2 young bullocks 
and 1 ram and 7 lambs of the first year were 
offered as burnt-offerings, with their meal and 
drink-offerings, together with a goat for a sin- 
offering and the continual, t.e. daily burnt-offering 
(Nu 28/5 (P)). On the second day of Alazzéth— 
Abib (Nisan) 16th—a sheaf of the new corn was 
offered as a wave-offering, together with a lamb of 
the first year for a burnt-offering (Lv 2310-14 (H)). 
The first and last days of the feast—the 15th and 
2lst days of the month—were days of ‘holy con- 
vocation,’ in which no servile work might be done 
(Lv 237 (P)). 

There are few references to the Passover in OT 
(Nu 9 (P), Jos 52 (P), 2Ch 30. 35, Ezr 6%, 
1 Es 713. θ. 8, 9. 12, 17. 19. 20. 21, 22 710. 12). In NT see Mt 
262: 17. 18. 1 Mk 141. 12. 14. 1G. Lk O41 29]. 7.8. 11, 13. 49. 
Jr Bis 23 Gt 1γ00 161 181 828,39 194, Ae 19% 1 Co δ᾽, 
He 11%. Later Jewish ordinances distinguish 
between the so-called ‘Egyptian Passover,’ that is, 
as it was enjoined for the first night of its celebra- 
tion, and the ‘permanent Passover,’ as it was to 
be observed by Israel after their possession of the 
land of promise (Edersheim, Bible History, vol. ii.). 
On the later additions to the Paschal ceremonial, 
e.g. the recitation of the history of redemption, the 
four cups, the Hallel (Ps 113-118), the Chagigdh, 
etc., see Edersheim, The Temple: its Ministry and 
Serviees at the Time of Jesus Christ, cis. xi. xii. : 
and for the Feast of Unleavened Bread, see ch. 
xii. of the same. 

(2) The Feast of Pentecost.—(i.) τῳ an, ἑορτὴ 
ἑβδομάδων, the Feast of Weeks (Ex 34% (JE), Dt 
1610). (11.) ΡΠ an, ἑορτὴ θερισμοῦ, the Feast of Har- 
vest (Ex 23! (J)); (111.} ovpsan ov, ἡ ἡμέρα τῶν νέων, 
the Day of Firstfruits (Nu 2877 (P); cf. Ex 22” (J) 
2915 (J) 34°°(JE)). Fifty days after the offering of 
the Paschal wave-sheaf, the Feast of Pentecost, or 
Weeks, or Harvest, was kept on or about the 8th 
of Sivan, the third month. It lasted a single day 
(Dt 16°"). The day was a day of ‘holy eonvoca- 
tion’ (Lv 23% (P)). The feast marked the com- 
sree of the corn harvest, and according to the 

ater Jews it commemorated the giving of the law 

(Edersheim, The Temple, ete., ch. xiii. p. 225). It 
closed the New Year holiday scason. The sacri- 
fices were similar to those offered on the seven days 
of the F. of Alazzéth (Nu 28%! (P)). The char- 
acteristic ritual of this feast was the offering and 
waving of two leavened Joaves of wheaten flour, 
together with a sin-offering, burnt-offerings, and 
peace-offcrings (Lv 2315: (H)), Asa wave-sheaf was 
offered at Alazzéth, which marked the commence- 
ment of harvest, as the consecration of the first- 
fruits, so two wave-loaves were offered at Pentecost, 
which marked the completion of the corn harvest. 
The feast is not referred to in OT, but see 2 Mac 
1282, Ac 21 2016, 1 Co 168 (cf. Edersheim, The Temple, 
pp. 225-231). 

(3) The Feast of Tabernacles.—rises ὑπ, ἑορτὴ 
σκηνῶν, I’. of Tabernacles or Booths (Lv 23”, Dt 


16); Foxe 3m, ἑορτὴ συντελείας (Ex 23"), ἐορτὴ 
συναγωγῆς (Ex 34°), the F. of Ingathering. This 


feast was observed from the 15th to the 22nd of 
Tisri (the seventh month), following closely upon 


the Fast on the 10th day of the month—the Day of 
Atonement. It marked the completion of the 
harvest of fruit, oil, and wine, and historically it 
commemorated the wanderings in the wilderness. 
It was the harvest-home at the close of the year, 
when people came ‘from the villages and towns to 
the fruit gardens to live in booths, and enjoy a 
happy autumn holiday’ (Ex 23! (J) 34° (JE), 
Ly 23-88 8-44 (PH), Nu 2912-40 (P), Dt 1618-15 3110-13), 
The sacrifices at this feast were far more numerous 
than at any other. On each of the seven days 
1 kid of the goats was offered as a sin-offering, 
and 2 rams and 14 lambs as a. burnt-offering. 
Also 70 bullocks were offered on the seven days, 
beginning with 13 on the first day and diminishing 
by one each day until on the 70} day 7 were 
offered (Nu 2915, After the seven days a solemn 
day of ‘holy convocation’ was observed (‘the last 
day, that great day of the feast,’ Jn 7°’), which 
marked the conclusion, not only of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, but of the whole cycle of the festal 
year. On this day 1 bullock, 1 ram, and 7 lambs 
were offered as a burnt-offering, and 1 goat 
for a sin-offering (Nu 29-8), The feast is alluded 
to in 1K @ 16%, 2Ch & 788. Her 85, Neh. 3%, 
Zec 1416-19, Jn 7!-107, On the later ceremonies 
connected with the feast, ¢.g. the procession to 
Siloam to fetch water and its solemn libation at 
the altar (Jn 7%"), the singing of the Hallel (Pss 
113-118), the daily processions round the altar, 
and the sevenfold repetition on the seventh day 
(Ps 118”), the lighting of the four great golden 
candelabra in the court of the women (Jn 812), the 
singing of Pss 105. 29. 50. 94. 81. 82, and the 
public reading of the law on the first day of the 
week in the Sabbatical year, see Edersheim, The 
Temple, etc., ch. xiv. pp. 232-249; Westcott on δέ. 
John, notes on ch. 751 815, [On the daily service, 
which formed the substratum of the entire worship 
of the Temple, the morning and evening sacrifices 
which were offered on every Sabbath and every 
festival day, see Schiirer, HJ P ii. 273-299. ] 

III. ΤῊΝ MInor FESTIVALS. —(1) The Feast 
of Purim (ons, dpovpal)—In 2 Mac 15 it is 
called ἡ Μαρδοχαϊκὴ ἡμέρα, ‘Mordecai’s Day.’ It 
is said to have been instituted by Mordecai 
to commemorate the overthrow of Haman and 
the failure of his plots against the Jews (Est 87 
915-82), It was held on the 14th and 15th of 
the month Adar (the twelfth month). The 13th 
of Adar—‘the day of Nicanor’—originally a 
feast to commemorate his death (1 Mac 7%, 2 Mac 
15%), at a later time became a fast—‘the Fast of 
Esther’—in preparation for the Feast of Purim, 
which was of a very joyous character. De Lagarde 
(followed by Schultz, OZ Theol. p. 431, and Hneyl. 
Brit. 9th ed. vol. xx. p. 115) thinks that the feast 
which dates from the Persian period is itself of 
Persian origin, Purim being derived from the 
Persian Furdigan (Pordigin, Pardiyan) the φουρμαία 
and φουρδία of one of the Greek recensions of Esther 
pointing to a form φουρδαία instead of Purim. 

KEdersheim identifies the F. of Purim with the 
unnamed feast in Jn 5!, ‘for no other feast could 
have intervened between December (Jn 4%) and 
the Passover (Jn 64), except that of the ‘‘ Dedica- 
tion of the Temple,” and that is specially desig- 
nated as such (Jn 10”) and not simply as a Feast 
of the Jews’ (The Temple, etc., p. 291). On the 
evening of the 13th of Adar the whole Book 
(Megillah or Roll) of Esther was read at the syna- 
gorue service, to keep the memory of the great 
deliverance by Esther alive, ‘the children raising 
their loudest and angriest crics at every mention 
of the name of Haman, the congregation stamping 
on the floor, with Eastern demonstrativeness, and 
imprecating from every voice the curse, ‘‘ Let his 
name be blotted out, the uame of the wicked shall 
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rot.” Year by year in the Nazareth synagogue 
Jesus must liave seen and heard all this, and how 
the reader tried to read in one breath the verses in 
which Haman and his sons are jointly mentioned, 
to show that they were hanged together’ (Geikie, 
The Life and Words of Christ, i. 226). Tidersheim 
(The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 
229) speaks of the ‘good clieer and boisterous 
enjoyments’ of the Feast of Purim, some of its 
eustoms ‘almost reminding us of our fifth of 
November.’ 

(2) The Feast of the Dedieation of the Temple (1310, 
mag nain, ἐγκαίνια, 1 Mac 4°, 2 Mac 10%; φῶτα, 
Jos, Ant. XII. vii. 7).—It was instituted by Judas 
Maeccabzeus in B.C. 164, when the temple which 
had been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes 
was once more purified and re-dedicated to 
the service of J”. It eommenced on the 25th 
of Chislev (the ninth month), and lasted for 
eight days. ‘All through the land the people 
assembled in their synagogues, carrying branches 
of palm and other trees in their hands, and 
held jubilant services. No fast or mourning 
could eommence during the feast, and a blaze of 
lamps, lanterns, and torches illuminated every 
house, within and without, each evening. In 
Jerusalem the temple itself was thus lighted up. 
The young of every household heard the stirring 
deeds of the Maceabees, to rouse them to noble 
emulation, and with these were linked the story 
of the heroic Judith and the Assyrian Holofernes’ 
(Geikie, The Life and Words of Christ, vol. i. 
p- 225). It will be noticed that in four particulars 
the Feast of the Dedication resembled the Feast of 
Tabernacles, (1) in its duration of eight days; (2) 
in the chanting of the Halle] (Pss 113-118); (3) in 
the practice of carrying palm branches ; (4) in the 
illumination of the temple. Edersheim, in Zhe 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 227f., 
thinks that the first three particulars were derived 
from the Feast of the Tabernacles, and that the 
last (the temple illumination) passed from the 
Feast of the Dedication into the observances of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The date of the Feast of 
the Dedication, the 25th of Chislev, some hold to 
have been adopted by the ancient Church as that 
of the birth of our blessed Lord—Christmas—the 
dedication of the true temple, which was the body 
of Jesus (Jn 935) (Edersheim, The Temple, etc., 

293, and ‘Christmas a Festival of Jewish 
Origin >in The Leisure Hour for Dee. 1873). The 
F. of the Dedication is mentioned in Jn 10”. 

(3) The Feast of Wood Offering or of the IWood- 
carriers, ξυλοφορίων (Jos. BU, τι. xvii. 6), on the 15th 
of Abib—being the last of the nine occasions on 
which offerings of wood were brought for the use 
of the temple (ef. Neh 10% 1331), 

The beast of the Leading of the Law (1 Es 9*, 
Neh 8°); Zhe Least of Nieanor on the 13th of Adar 
(1 Mac 7%); The Feast of the Captured Fortress on 
the 23rd of Iyyar (the second month) (1 Mac 13°) ; 
and The Feast of Baskets, evidently ‘ never attained 
to any real religious significance’ (see Schultz, 
OT Theol. i. 431, and Kdersheim, The Temple, ete., 
295 f., on the Feast of Wood Offering). 

IV. Fasts.—(1) Zhe Day of Atonement. — ov 
ompaa, ἡμέρα ἐξιλασμοῦ, lit. Day of the Coverings or 
Atonements (Lv 16 (P) and 23°" (H), Ex 30” (P), 
Nu 297-11 (P)). It was the only fast day prescribed 
by the law (Lv 23% (H)). In the Talmud it is 
ealled ‘‘The Day’ (xo\'); in the NT it is called ‘the 
fast,’ ἡ νηστεία (Ac 27°). The sacrifices were three- 
fold: (1) the ordinary daily sacrifices; (2) the 
special expiatory sacrifices of the day; (3) the 
festive sacrifices (Nu 297"). The characteristic 
feature of the day was the offering of the sin-offer- 
ing of atonement by the high priest alone (Lv 16%) 
—not in his gorgeous official dress, but in the 


simple white linen robes of purity and consecration 
(Lv 16+: 2% 31 9927. $2. Nu 207), 

The order of proceedings is given in Lv 16. In 
γν. 5.10 we have the general outline, in vv."-% the 
details, which were as follows: (1) The killing of 
the bullock by the lugh priest as a sin-offering for 
himself and lis house; (2) the burning of incense 
in the Holy of Holies by the high priest; (3) the 
sprinkling of the mercy-seat (ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθεμα) With 
the blood of the priest’s sin-offering ; (4) the easting 
lots upon the goats of the people’s sin-offering, one 
goat for J”, one for Azazel (21s, PAzlo, ‘The one 
vroat is given to “‘ the fugitive creature,” and the lot 
which it received is named in the prophecy ‘‘ sent 
away ” [referring to ἀποπομπαῖον by which the LXX 
tr.>iN1y ], because it is persecuted,expelled,and driven 
far away by wisdom.’ WWellis,‘ Azazel, the name of 
a personal being, in opposition to J”, the personal 
name of God.’ Seultz, ‘Some powerful being to 
whom the animal is assigned, and to whom it is 
sent with the now forgiven guilt of the reconciled 
people. ... This being must be conceived of as 
strange and unholy. ... An Aramaic name for 
an unclean and ungodlike power, which has its 
abode in the wilderness, in the accursed land out- 
side the sacred bounds of the eamp.’ [HVatson in 
Camb. Comp. to the Bible, “ Azazel, the completely 
separate one, the evil spirit regarded as dwelling 
in the desert’). See AZAZEL. (5) The killing of 
the goat of the people’s sin-offering by the high 
priest ; (6) the sprinkling of the mercy-seat with 
the blood of the people’s sin-oflering; (7) the 
sprinkling of the blood of each sin-offering on the 
golden altar of incense and befere it seven times ; 
(8) atonement for the court and altar of burnt- 
offering ; (9) confession of sin over the live goat, 
and his dismissal into the wilderness to Azazel ; 
(10) resumption by the high priest of the gorgeous 
robes of his office; (11) the offering of burnt- 
offerings and burning the fat of the sin-offerings ; 
(12) the burning of the sin-offerings without the 
eamp (He 13!-), The chief purpose of the Day of 
Atonement was to preserve the holiness of the 
sanctuary as a fit place of meeting between God 
and inan. ‘There were five subjects of atonement : 
(1) The Holy Sanctuary (1.6. the Holy of Holies) ; 
(2) the Tent of Meeting (1.6. the Holy Place); (3) the 
altar (2.e. of burnt-oflering) ; (4) tle priest; (5) all 
the congregation. 

It is significant that there is no mention of the 
Day of Atonement until Sir 505", Zee 3° is doubt- 
ful. In Neh 8 it might have been expected. Neh 
7130. 038 records (1) the observance of the Feast of 
Trumpets on the first day of the seventh month of 
the year B.c. 444; (2) the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, including the reading of the books 
of the law day by day, from the 15th to the 22nd 
of the same month; (3) the observance of a day of 
gencral fasting and prayer on the 24th day of the 
same month. Hither the 24th day was observed in 
place of the Day of Atonement on the 10th day, or 
the latter had not yet been appointed. It is 
dificult to avoid the latter alternative. ‘This 
testimonium e silentio is enough; down to that 
date (B.C. 444) the great day of the Priestly eode 
(now introduced for the first time) had not existed’ 
(Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p.111). For the refer- 
enees in the NT sce Ro 3” (ἱλαστήριον, n752), He 2" 
413-18 51-10 G19. 20 722-28 gi-6 011-16 1310-12 1 Jn 93 410 
(ἱλασμός) (Willis, Worshin of the Old Covenant, pp. 
201-214; Edersheim, Zhe Temple, ete., eh. xvi. 
pp. 263-288). See further, ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 

(2) Other Fasts.—The Day of Atonement was the 
only fast day prescribed by the law. But we read 
of individual and national fasts in Jg 20°, 18 79 
318,28 1916. 1 K 1% 1227, Jon 3*% 8, Jer 1412 36% °, 
La 2, J] 142-15, Is §8%-7, Neh 918. Est 4156. Dn 10%, 
1 Mac 3%. Two passages in Zee call for comment, 


FEASTS AND FASTS 


FEASTS AND FASTS 863 


SYNOPSIS OF FEASTS AND FASTS, 


ἘΞ “Ὁ + Deutero-. References outside References in 
Group. Feast or Fast. Exodus. | Leviticus. | Numbers. | “| omy. Pestana, New ‘Test. 
« (1. 8abbathh. 4 1623-30 208] 198 233 262. | 1552-86989.10) 512-15 18 205. 6, 2 1ζ 423 115-7, | Mt 129-13, Mk 31-5, Lk 
= 23312 3115-16 Neh 89-13 1032 1315-22, | 6-10 1310-17, Jn 51-16, 
= 3421 352 Is 5626 5812, Jer| 91416 
"3 1720-27, Egk 2012-16, 
= Hos 218, Am 85 
3 a ee en πος τ = 
° 2. New Moon - . | 40% 17 ee 1010 2911-14. wit 18 205, Ps 813-4, Is Col 2%, 
ΚΞ 81 296 1138.14, Am 85, 1 Mac 
s 1034 
Ξ | 
\ 13. Sabbatical Month, ie 2324. 25 291-6 | 4, | Neh 89.190 " 
ἐΞ Feast of Trumpets 
= Ee ee ee ee -........΄΄ὦΖ ὁ .ὕ 
= |4. Sabbatical Year . | 2310.1 251-7. 20-22 = 15111 | 2h 3621, Neh 1031, | " 
Ἔ 2092.86 319-18 Jer 3414, 1 Mac 653 
8 4 4 
S |5. Jubilee Year . ὃ eck 258-55 2717-24 2 Is G11-2 634, Jer 848. | Lk 418-21, Rey 211-5, 
© 14.15.17 (?), Ezk 4617 
| | 
} | 
1. Passover and 19. 131-10 2g5-14 0213 2816-25 161-316 Jog 59.10, 2 K 2321.23) Mt 261-2, Mk 141. 12. 
Mazzoth 2314-17 333 2 Ch 30. 35, Ezr 6195.) 14.16, Lk 241 291. 7.8. 
τῷ 4.418, 25 | Ezk 4521 11.18.15 Jn 218 64 
ΕΞ | 1155 191 131 1828. 39 
ἣν | | 1914, Acts 124, 1Co 
= | | 56-8, 
8 
8 
μι τς | Ι | 
ΓΞ 1/2, Pentecost . 2.229 9916. 19 | 9310-21 | 2826-31 | 169-12 2 Mac 1238 Ac 21 2016, 1 Co 168, 
is 3422. 26 | 
Ὁ | | 
: | | | 
& 8. Tabernacles . | 2316 3422 | 2334-36. 39-44 | 2912-40 1613-15 1K 8? 1282, 2 Ch 52 78, | Jn 71-1021, 
$110-13 ΕΖ 34 814-17, Zec 
! | 1416-19 
$ 1. Purim , Ε Ἶ ς ἰδ τς | Est 915-32, 1 Mac 749, | Jn 51 (Ὁ. 
S 2 Mac 1536 
mi Ry = 
me 
= | 2. Dedication or Lights 1 Mac 495299, 2 Mac | Jn 1022, 
S 106. 7 
as Day of Atonement . | 3010 16, 2327-82 | 297-11 δῷ Zee 39 (7), Sir 5051: Ac 279, Ife 218 414-16 
aa 1-10 G19. 20 722-28 91-5 
aa 11-15, 


73-5 and 815, In 73> Zeehariah, in answer to an in- 
quiry put to him by the men of Bethel about fast- 
ing, declares that J” demands no fasts, bunt only 
observanee of His moral commands. Two fasts 
had been in observance in the 5th and 7th months 
for seventy years,—the fast of the 5th month 
(9th Abib), in memory of the destruetion of the 
city and temple by fire (2 K 25%); and the fast 
of the 7th month (2nd Tisri), in memory of the 
murder of Gedaliah and the annihilation of all that 
remained of the Jewish state (Jer 41). Inch. 8 he 
pictures the Messianic future, when the fast days 
will become seasons of gladness and cheerfnl feasts. 
He adds to 75:5 two other fasts: the fast of the 4th 
month (17th Tammuz), in memory of the capture 
of Jerusalem (Jer 397), and the fast of the 10th 
month (10th Tebeth), in memory of the com- 
mencement of thesiere of Jerusalem by Nebuehad- 
rezzar (2K 251). Zechariah knows nothing of 
‘the Vast’—the Day of Atonement. Later fasts 
‘came into a position co-ordinate with the feasts, 
and became a stated and very important element 
of the ordinary worship’ (Wellhansen, Proleqo- 


mena, 112), Fasting decenerated into formalism 
and self-righteousness. In the NT οἵ, Mt 0168. 91, 
Mik 9588... Lik 58% 18 Ac 975, 2Coa G 115 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
system of fasts received such an impulse that it 
was necessary to draw up a list of the days on 
whieh fasting was forbidden. The present Jewish 
calendar contaius twenty-two fast-days, besides the 
Day of Atonement, the Fast of Esther, and the 
four fasts of Zee 8! (Hdersheim, Zhe Lemple, ete., 
pp. 297-301). 

LITERATURE. — Edersheinm, The Temple: tts Ministry and 
Services, 144-300, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ; 
CGeikie, The Life and Words of Christ; Wellhausen, Prolego- 
mena, 83-120; Schultz, Οὐ Theology, i. 189, 196, 202, 359-369, 
372, 402. On p. 359 will be found an exhaustive Nst of German 
literature on the ‘Sacred Seasons.’ Vol. ii, 87-100; Willis, Zhe 
Worship of the Old Covenant, 190-214; W. R. Smith, The 
Prophets of Israel, new ed. with introd. and notes by Prof. 
Cheyne, 38, 56, 884, O7.7C2, 240, 269, RS2, 221, 227, 245, 280, 
$44 f., 896, 403 f., 416, 484, 452, 464; Cobb, Origines Judaice, 
187-189 ; Kobertson, Larly Religion of Israel, 363, 372, 378, 385, 
307, 401, criticism of Wellhausen; Schtirer, 1101 (passim); 
Watson, Cambridge Companion to the Bible, 411-417; Driver, 
Deuteronomy (passim), Joel and Amos, 16, 43f., 55; Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant, 209 f., 266. Hi, ΕΠ HARDING. 
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PREFACE 


‘Give heed to... teaching.” Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this Dictionary or THE BIBLE is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
reliable, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, which do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archeology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, is the article in the first volume on the Chronology of 
the New Testament, and the article in the present volume on Jesus Christ. 

As to reliability. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief or of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for each particular subject who had made a special study 
of that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 


Those scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. Ina very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
Names (PROPER), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Kdition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. SANDAyY, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who 
has again read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways; 
next, the Rev. G. M. Mackin, M.A., of Beyrout, whose knowledge of modern Syrian 
life is both intimate and sympathetic; also Professor MAHAFFY of Dublin, who kindly 
read some articles in proof; Professor Ryte of Cambridge; Principal SALMOND 
of Aberdeen; Principal Stewart of St. Andrews; and Principal FAIRBAIRN and 
Mr. J. VERNON BartLet, M.A., of Mansfield College, Oxford. The Editor regrets to 
have to record the death, since the issue of the first volume, of Dr. D. Shearer and 
the Rev. H. A. White, M.A., New College, Oxford. 


* * Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right of publication of this 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse. 
Apocr. = Apoerypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 
Aram. = Aramaic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
Bab. = Babylonian. 

ὃ. =cirea, about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. compare. 

οὐ. =contrast. 

D= Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 

edd. =editions or editors. 
Egyp. = Egyptian. 
Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopie. 


———— ee 


L. GENERAL 


f.=and following verse or page; as Ac 10% 


ff. =and following verses or pages; as Mt 11%% 


Gr. = Greek. 
H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jalhiwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. =Jerusalem. 
Jos. =Josephus. 


LXX=Septuagint. 
MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 

NT= New Testamen}. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 


P=Priestly Narrative. 


Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 


Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phoen. = Pheenician. 


Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 


R=Redactor. 

tom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 
Sem. =Semitie. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitie. 
Symm.=Symmachus. 
Syr. =Syriac. 

Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 


TR=Textus Receptus. 


tr. =translate or translation 


VSS= Versions. 
Vulg. = Vulgate. 


WH = Westcott and Ilort’s text. 


IJ. Booxs or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus, 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt= Deuteronomy. 

Jos=Joshua. 

Jg=—Judges. 

Ru=Ruth. 

18,2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 

1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr= Ezra. 

Neh=Nehemiah. 

Est= Esther. 

Job. 

Ps=Psalms. 

Pr=Proverbs. 

Ec= Ecclesiastes. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La= Lamentations. 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Dn = Daniel. 
Hos= Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 
Am=Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 
Jon=Jonah. 

Mic = Micah. 
Nah= Nahum. 
Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag = Haggai. 

Zee = Zechariah. 
Mal = Malachi. 


Apocrypha. 


1 Es, 2 Es=J) and 2 
Esdras. 


To=Tobit. 
Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis= Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar=Baruceli. 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


Sus=Susanna. 


Bel = Bel and_ the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 


1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk= Mark. 
Lk=Luke. 
Jo=John. 
Ac=<Acts. 
Ro= Romans. 
I Ce, 2 Co=1 and 2 
Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians. 
_Eph= Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col = Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 


Thessalonians. 
1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Timothy. 


Tit= Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

He= Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2dn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS ΧΙ 


Ill. Eneiiso VERSIONS 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT 6. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision ὃ. 1388). 

Τίμα, = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530, 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (2.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘ Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582, 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV=<Authorized Version 1611. 
AVm=<Authorized Version margin. 
RV=Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


-- --- 


ΤΥ. For rue LIveRATURE 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM=British Museum. 

BRP= Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

C/G =Corpus Inseriptionum Greecarum. 

CT£=Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum. 

CiS=Corpus Inseriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

EMH= Early History of the Hebrews. 

GAP=Geographie des alten Palistina. 

GGA =Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Nachrieclten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM= Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

fTE'= Historia Eeclesiastica. 

HGH LE = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

if{= History of Israel. 
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FEIGN (Lat. fingére, to mould, invent ; Old Fr. 
feindre, ptep. feignant)—1i. To devise, invent: 
Neh 68 ‘There are no such things done as thou 
sayest, but thou feignest them out of thine own 
heart’ (x73, only here and 1K 1939 EV ‘devise’); 


2 P 23 * And through covetousness shall they with | 


feigned words make merchandise of you’ (πλαστοῖς 
λόγοις, only here in NT; Salmond ‘made up or 
craftly constructed speeches’). Cf. Lk 24" Tind. 
‘their wordes seemed vnto them fayned thinges’ ; 
and Knox, Hist. p. 177, ‘Which reports are all 
(God knoweth) most vain, fained, and untrue.’ 
2. To put on an appearance, pretend: 1 Καὶ 145 
‘she shall feign herself ¢o be another woman’ 
(ΠἼΞ:Π) ; so 148; 18 9118 ‘he changed his be- 
haviour before them, and feigned himself mad 


in their hands’ (>20m); 2S 14? ‘feign thyself to | 


be ἃ mourner’ (xy~baynn) ; Ps 17! ‘give ear unto 
my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned lips’ 
(apy ‘ney, lit. ‘lips of guile’). Cf. Knox, Hust. 
101, ‘yet was every head so fully answered, and 
especially one. ... To wit, That Paul at the com- 
mandment of James, and of the Elders of Jeru- 
salem, passed to the Temple, and fained himself 
to pay his vow with others’; and Elyot, Zhe 
Governour, 11. 4382, ‘Unto euery man disclose nat 
thy harte, leest perauenture he wyl gyue to the 
a fained thanke, and after reporte rebukefully of 
the’; Barlowe, Dialogue, ed. 1897, p. 48, ‘Then 
beganne he [Luther] stoutly to fortefy his fayned 
fayth voyde of good workes’ ; Tindale, Works, 1. 94, 
‘Por where right faith is, there bringeth she forth 
good works; if there follow not good works, it 
is (no doubt) but a dream and an opinion or 
feigned faith’; also Tind. Hapositions, 163, ‘And 
for them that would not receive such pardons 
feigned they purgatory, and for them that re- 
ceived them feigned they pardon, turning binding 
and loosing, with preaching God’s word, unto buy- 
ing and selling sin for money.’ 

Feignedly=with pretence, deceitfully: Jer 810 
‘Judah hath not turned unto me with her 
whole heart, but feignedly’ (7peia ‘in falsehood,’ 
as AVm); 2 Es 8“ ‘Think not upon those that 
have walked feignedly before thee’ (false con- 
versati sunt) So Tindale, Works, i. 177, ‘ the 
children of the devil, in time of adversity, fly 
from Christ, whom they followed feignedly.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FELIX, Antonius, procurator of Judea (Ac 
2371-2477) at the time of St. Paul’s last visit to 
Jerusalem and arrest there. The military tribune 
Claudius Lysias sends Paul under escort to Cesarea, 
with a letter to Felix reciting, in a light favour- 

ΟΣ. II ---ὦῷ' 


able to his own conduct, the circumstances of the 
arrest. Arrived at Czsarea, the apostle, after a 
purely formal interview, is remanded by Felix for 


| trial, and detained in the government house (pre- 
_torium), originally a palace of Herod the Great, 


until the arrival of his accusers. On the fifth day the 
proceedings begin. The case against the prisoner 
is opened by an advocate (see TERTULLUS). Evi- 
dence is given by the Jews, and, upon a sign from 
the procurator, Paul makes a speech in defence. 
Felix, perhaps interested in the matter by his 
Jewish wife (Ac 24”), then adjourns the trial till the 
arrival of Lysias, and Paul is again remanded as a 
prisoner, but under lenient conditions. We hear 
nothing of any resumption of the trial. But after 
some days Felix, accompanied by Drusilla (and, 
according to some authorities for the Western 
text, at her special request), sends for Paul and 
gives him audience concerning the belief ‘in Christ’ 
(or ‘Jesus as Christ’). The apostle (taking, as 
usual, common ground with his hearer) addresses 
him upon broad moral truths, and the judgment 
(looked for by heathens as well as Jews) after 
death. Felix becomes alarmed, and sends him 
away till a future occasion. He sends for him 
(‘secretly,’ Gig.) ‘somewhat often’ for further con- 
versation, excited mainly by the hope of a bribe 
(ci. Ramsay, δέ. Paul the Trav. p. 310ff.). Two 
years after St. Paul’s arrest Felix is recalled, and, 
to ingratiate himself with the Jews (or, according 
to some Western sources, for the sake of Drusilla), 
leaves Paul a prisoner. 

The dubious light in which the character of 
Felix appears in the NT narrative is bright com- 
pared with that shed upon it by the other 
histories of the time. Felix was the (apparently) 
younger brother of Pallas, the well-known and 
all-powerful favourite of Claudius. That An- 
tonius, not Claudius, was the nomen borne by 
Felix (Tac. Hist. v. 9; the nomen Claudius for 
Felix is based on a probably corrupt reading in 
Suidas, s.v.) suggests that Felix was a freedman 
of Antonia, mother of Claudius (so also probably 
Pallas; see Jos. Ant. XVIII. v1.6; cf. Schiirer, HJP 
I. 11.175). The brothers claimed descent, as Tacitus 
ironically mentions, from ancient kings of Arcadia 
(Ann. xii. 53). 

We first hear of Felix in connexion with the 
disorders in Samaria under his predecessor Ven- 
tidius Cumanus. The latter refusing to punish 
the Samaritans for the murder of some Galilean 
pilgrims, the Zealots massacred many Samaritans, 
and were in turn massacred by Cumanus. Both 
sides appealed to Ummidius Quadratus, legate of 
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Syria, who intervened with great severity and 
sent Cumanus to Rome (Jos. BJ 11. xii. 3 fh; Ant. 
XX. vi. 1-3). According to Josephus, Felix was 
now, at the request of the high priest Jonathan, 
who had been sent to Rome with Cumanus, sent as 
successor to the latter ; and Jos. proceeds to relate 
how, upon completing his twelfth year (Jan. 24, 
A.D. 53), Claudius gave certain territories to 
Agrippa. Coupled with the fact that Tacitus places 
the deposition of Cumanus in the year 52, this 
fairly fixes Felix’ appointment to the latter year. 
A difficulty arises, however, from the fact that 
Tacitus, in his account (Ann. xii. 54) of what led 
to the deposition of Cumanus, speaks of Felix as 
‘iam pridem Yudaeae impositus . . . ut [Cumano] 
Galilaeorum natio, Felici Samaritae parerent.’ It 
has been attempted to combine the latter state- 
ment with the ‘many years’ of Ac 24! by the 
hypothesis that before his appointment as pro- 
curator Felix had held some subordinate appoint- 
ment in Samaria. But Josephus clearly intimates 
that Felix was first appointed to the province on 
this occasion; and on the whole, in spite of the 
authority of Mommsen and the arguments of Blass 
(Act. Apost. p. 21), we join Schiirer in following 
Josephus here, as likely to be the better informed. 
Felix received from his patron the (for a freed- 
man) unprecedented honour of military command 
as well as civil jurisdiction (‘ cohortibus et alis pro- 
uinciaeque’... Suet. Claud. 28). His character as 
governor was that of a man raised froma, low origin 
to unfitting eminence—‘ per omnem saeuitiam 
et libidinem ins regium seruili ingenio exercuit’ 
(Tac. Hist. v. 9). The general results of his rule 
are aptly summed up by the same writer, ‘ intem- 
pestiuis remediis delicta accendebat ’ (Ann. xii. 54, 
and see T'ERTULLUS). His ferocity against the 
‘Zealots’ and their supposed partisans gave birth, 
or new strength, to the Sicarll,—a more numerous 
and extreme class of fanaties,—who were in turn 
used by fanatical rebels (ef. Ac 9133) until half the 
nation was in the wildest disaffection. St. Paul 
probably came into contact with Felix as stated 
above from two to four years after tlie accession 
of Nero (54), by whom Felix must have been con- 
firmed in office. The πολλὰ ἔτη of Ac 24" are hardly, 
therefore (as Harnack, Chron. 253, contends), com- 
atible with a date earlier than the last named. 
uring the last two years of Felix’ tenure of office, 
and therefore during Paul’s imprisonment at 
Ceesarea, fall the serious riots between the Jewish 
and Syrian inhabitants of the latter town about 
ἰσοπολιτεία. Felix, whose customary methods had 
failed to quell the disturbances, sent the heads of 
both parties to Rome for the emperor to decide the 
case. But before any final decision Felix was 
recalled. The violence with which he had inter- 
fered in this matter partly explains his anxiety to 
do the Jews a parting favour (Ac 24%; see Jos 
BJ τι. xili. 7; Ant. XX. villi. 7). The Jews, how- 
ever (Jos. Ant. XX. vili. 9), lodged an indictment 
against him, which failed only through the in- 
fluence of Pallas. Of Felix’ later history nothing 
is known (see Schiirer, HJP I. ii. 174 ff., and the 
authorities cited by him. For the chronological 
questions involved, see FESTUS, and art. CHRONO- 
LOGY OF NT, p. 417 f.). A. ROBERTSON. 


FELLOW (from #é=property, money, and Jaq to 
lay ; hence ‘one who lays down money in a joint 
undertaking with others’). In AV two easily 
separated meanings are found. 

1. Partner, companion. The Heb words are (a) 
yi réa’, Ex 918. Jg 718422 1 § 14% 2S gies 15 
3414, Jon 1’, Zee 38; RV adds 1 K 20% for AV 
‘neighbour,’ as the word is generally tr4 elsewhere 
in AV and RY. Once the fem. of this word (myn ἢ 


* For the reading see Moore, tn Joe. 


vé'ah) is tr* ‘fellow,’ Jg 1157, though in the next 
verse it is ‘companion’ as in Ps 45%, its only 
remaining occurrence. RV has ‘companion’ in 
all three places. (0) ran Adbhér, Ps 451, Ee 419, Is 
44, Ezk 37%; RV in Ezk ‘companion,’ as the 
word is elsewhere tr’ in AV and RV, except Jg 
204 (onan wy wp, EV ‘knit together as one 
man’); and Aram. forms 135 Adbhur, Dn 2-18 (in 
v.!7 *companion’ as RV in all), and πηππ Aabhrah, 
Dn 7%, (6) moy ‘Amith, Zec 13? (apy, 723, EV ‘the 
man that is my fellow’). The word is in form 
abstract, hence lit. ‘the man of my fellowship’ ; 
but elsewhere it occurs only in Lv and in the con- 
crete sense of ‘ neighbour.’ 

The Gr. words are (α) 7 πλησίον, only once and 
fem., Bar 6 ‘she reproacheth her fellow’ (cf. Jg 
1131 above, where, however, the LXX is συνεταιρίς). 
The commonest word for ‘neighbour’ in NT is 
ὁ πλησίον. (6) ἑταῖρος, Mt 1116, (c) μέτοχος, He 19, 
a quotation from Ps 45’, where LXX has ». (da) 
ol περί, Three 39, 

This meaning of ‘fellow’ may be illustrated by the foll. para- 
graph from T. Adams, 11 Peter (Sherman’s ed. p. 42) :—‘ As 
fellows, in due measure, with God himself: ‘* Truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ,” 1Jn 
13. We may have a society with man, this is requisite, for we 
are all of cone mould; but to God, what, all fellows? Yes, we 
have a fellowship with God ; such is his mercy, not our merits. 
The proud gallant scorns the poor mechanic: What, are you 
my fellow? Yet, mors sceptra ligonibus equat, Death takes 
away difference between king and beggar, tumbles both the 
knight and the pawn into one bag. Well, let the world despise 
us, it is enough the Lord doth not disdain our fellowship.’ 
Again (on p. 43) Adams says, ‘Thus we partake of the Divine 
nature (with all reverence be it spoken) as fellows. But, not to 
deny the King his supremacy, we are fellows with Christ in 
his joy, reserving the throne to himself.’ Of. also Ac 429 Wyc. 
(1388), ‘thei camen to her felowis, and telden to hem, hou grete 
thingis the princis of preestis and the eldre men hadden seid to 
hem’; He 10% Wyc. (1388), ‘ye weren maad felowis of men 
lyuynge so.’ Shaks. Zempest, m1. i. 84— 


* fo be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I’ll be your servant.’ 

2. Person, first without and then with con- 
tempt ; for the word has ahistory. Melvill (Diary, 
Wod. p. 78), can say of John Dury, ‘He was a 
verie guid fallow, and tuk delyt, as his speciall 
comfort, to haiff his table and houss filled with 
the best men,’ and thereby express reverence for 
him. But Adams (17 Peter, p. 43) says, ‘There is 
a generation of men that lavish their estates,—as 
we say, fling the house out at the windows,—that 
call themselves good fellows,’ where the meaning is 
still ‘companion,’ but the glory is departing. The 
word was used to express easy familiarity, then 
by a superior in condescension to an inferior, and 
finally as the utterance of contempt. In Gn 39? 
Tindale has, ‘And the LoRDE was with Iosepli, 
and he was a luckie fellowe,’ where ‘fellow’ is 
simply ‘man’; nor is contempt expressed in Mk 
441 “what felowe is this? For booth winde and 
see obey him’ (=Lk 8535) ; and even in Mk 27 * how 
doeth this felowe so blaspheme 2’ (οὗτος), or Jn 655 
‘ How can this felowe geve us his flesshe to eate?’ 
(οὗτος) the sense is probably no more than ‘ this 
man,’ or at least than we should express by ‘ this 
person.’ 

The Heb. words so translated in AV are (a) wx 
ish, 1 S 29 ‘ Make this fellow return’ (RV ‘ the 
man’); in plu. ‘fellows,’ Jg 18% (w=: "yp oway, lit. 
‘men, bitter of soul,’ as RVm; Moore, ‘men of 
acrid temper’). RV adds Jg 94 (AV ‘ persons’) 11° 
(AV ‘men’). In these places neither the Heb. nor 
probably the Eng. means more than ‘person.’ 
And even when ‘this fellow’ is the tr™ of (δ) ™ zeh, 
‘this’ (1S 9116 dé 9521, 1 K 22°7=2 Ch 18%, 2K gi; 
to which RV adds 18 294), there is at least less 
contempt expressed than the words now carry. 
The Greek words correspond to the Hebrew. (a) 
ἀνήρ, 1 Mac 10% ‘certain pestilent fellows’ (ἄνδρες 
Nowol); Ac 175 ‘took unto them certain lewd 
fellows’ (τινὰς ἄνδρας πονηρούς). (6) οὗτος, Sir 13%, 
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1 Mac 45, Mt 12% 269-71, Lk 2959 932, Jn 9, Ac 
1813 RV prefers ‘man’ except in Sir, where 
‘fellow’ is simply omitted. (0) ὁ τοιοῦτος, Ac 22”, 

Perhaps the strongest expression of contempt is 
given when ‘fellow’ is added to an adj. The 
examples are (a) ap2 rékim, 25 6” ‘vain fellows’ ; 
(6) τολμηρός, Sir 8% ‘bold fellow’; and (c) λοιμός, 
Ac 24° ‘pestilent fellow’ (ef. ἄνδρες λοιμοί, ‘pestilent 
fellows,’ 1 Mac 10° above). 

The Amer. RY prefers ‘ dase fellow’ to AV ‘son 
(man) of Belial,’ and ‘dase fellows’ to sons (men, 
children) of Belial.’ See BELIAL. 

In composition ‘fellow’ always means partner 
or companion. The foll. compounds occur in AV: 
(1) Fellowcitizen (συνπολίτης), Eph 2%, RV adds He 
$11, reading ὁ πολίτης with edd. for ὁ πλησίον of TR 
which gave AV ‘neighbour.’ (2) Fellowdisciple 
(συνμαθητήΞς), Jn11'®, (3) Fellowheir (συνκληρονομό5), 
Eph 3% (4) Fellowhelper (συνεργός, see ‘fellow- 
worker’), 2 Co 833, 3Jn% (5) Fellowlabourer 
(συνεργός, see ‘fellow-worker), Ph 4, 1Th 83, 
Philem 1 *4, (6) Fellowprisoner (συναιχμάλωτος), Ro 
167, Col 4°, Philem #*, (7) Fellowservant (cvvdovdos), 
Mt 1838. 30. 81. 8ὺ 9449 Co] 17 47 (= ‘ fellow-worker’ in 
Col), Rev 6! 19! 229, (8) Fellowsoldier (TR συστρα- 
τιώτης, edd, cuver.), Ph 2%, Philem® (9) Fellow 
worker (so 1611, συνεργός), Col 44. RV adds ‘fellow- 
worker,’ Ro 1679 (AV ‘helper’), 1 Co 3° ‘we are 
God’s fellow-workers’ (AV ‘labourers together 
with God’), 2 Co 8% (AV ‘fellowhelper’), Ph 2% 
(AV ‘companion in labour’) 4°, Philem '*4 (AV 
‘fellowlabourer ἢ), 3 Jn 8 (AV ‘fellowhelper’). (10) 
Workfellow (συνεργός), Ro 167. (11) Yokefeliow 
(TR σύζυγος, edd. civgvyos), Ph 4% To those RV 
adds (12) Felliow-elder (συμπρεσβύτερος, T. WH, 
συνπρ.), 1 P δ᾽ (AV ‘also an elder’). (13) Fellow- 
member of the body (TR, σύσσωμος, edd. ctvewpos), 
Eph 3° (AV ‘of the same body’). (14) Fellow- 
partaker (συμμέτοχος, T. WH, cvvy.), Eph 38 (AV 
‘partaker’). 

For Fellowship, see COMMUNION. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FENCE.—This Eng. word is not used in NT. In 
AV of OT it translates various Hebrew words. 
In the case of three of these, the tr. is a mistake, 
and is changed in RV (Is δ", 25 23’, Job 10"). The 
words from the stems zé@r and bdzar, ws and 7y3, 
denote fortifications or fortified places (e.g. 2 Ch 85 
11%, Dt 85 etc.) Those from the stem gddar, ὙΠ, 
denote a stone wall (Ps 62°, Job 198). RY tr. the 
words of this stem by ‘fence’ in many places 
where we find ‘wall’ or‘ hedge’ in AV. A fence is 
properly that which fends or defends. The fence 
described in the Heb. words of this group is 
ordinarily the enclosure defending a field or vine- 
yard or shecpfold. See Hmpau. 

W. J. BEECHER, 

FENCED CITIES (yap “wy, properly ‘cut off’ 
from outside, and hence inaccessible ; RV generally 
substitutes ‘fortified’ for ‘fenced ’).—Collections 
of houses in ancient times may be classed under 
three heads: (1) Cities, walled or fenced. (2) 
Unwalled towns and villages, with towers for 
resort of villarers in times of danger. (3) Un- 
walled towns and villages. 

The number or size of the houses did not affect 
the question. <A city might be of very small 
extent. Gn 19” ‘ Behold now, this city is near to 
flee unto, and it is a little one: Oh! let me escape 
thither (is it not a little one?) and my soul shall 
live.” On the other hand, the suburbs of a city 
might become so extensive that it became equiva- 
lent to a town without walls. Zec 2! ‘Jerusalem 
shall be inhabited as villages without walls, for the 
multitude of men and cattle therein.’ 

Towns and villages that were without walls 
were a prey to any hostile foraging party, and 
were vonsidered of no account. Ly 2573! Τῇ 8 


| could be seen (2 Ch 32°, Jer 31%). 


man sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then 
he may redeem it. ... But the houses of the 
villages, which have no wall round about them, 
shall be reckoned with the fields of the country.’ As 
a village or town prospered and more solid houses 
were built, they would for purposes of defence be 
joined together, and the town would thus become 
a walled city. Towns and villages appear to have 
been dependent upon fenced cities both for admini- 
strative purposes and for protection of the inhabit- 
ants. Jos 1517 ‘Ashdod with her towns and her 
villages; Gaza with her towns and her villages.’ As 
an indication of absolute security, a land of safety 
is pictured as ‘a land of unwalled villages... 
dwelling without walls, and having neither bars 
nor gates’ (Ezk 38"). The suburbs of the cities 
were occupied by cattle (Jos 14,913. The villages, 
however, were not wholly without protection. 
The Israelites could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley or low country because they had 
chariots of iron (ὅς 1, Jos 17'%). Both at Jericho 
and Damascus houses were built on the city walls 
(Jos 215, 2 Co 1138), 

Sufficient still exists of the remains of the 
ancient cities of Palestine, together with the 
historical accounts, to give us a clear idea of the 
positions and the general configuration of their 
walls. They were built in commanding positions 
both in the hill-country and the plains, and on the 
seashore they were generally on promontories. 
In many cases most inaccessible positions were 
taken advantage of, so that the battering-ram 
might be of no avail. Dt 1%‘ The cities are reat, 
and fenced up to heaven.’ Cisterns were cut in 
the rock for the supply of rain-water, so as to 
be independent of water from without (2 Ch 26%, 
Neh 9%, Jos. BJ Vv. iv. 3, VII. viii. 3). 

There are many remains of ancient cities still 
exposed to view in various parts of Palestine, 
inhabited by nomadic tribes, where the system of 
defence can yet be observed: as an example, 
Masada, built by Jonathan Maccabzeus, and 
strengthened by Herod the Great, may be men- 
tioned. None of the remains, however, can be 
aceurately ascribed to the time of Joshua, though 
the sites may not have changed, and it is doubtful 
whether at that early date the walls of fenced 
cities were of the same solid type as that which 
necessarily obtained when the battering - ram 
came into use. Some of the fenced cities men- 
tioned in the Book of Joshua were taken by 
stratagem, but others were taken by assault by a 
nation which did not possess the mechanical con- 
trivances required for the capture of cities with 
strong walls. From what remains of the ruins of 
Jericho (assumed to be near ‘Ain es-Sult4n), it may 
be inferred that these walls were built from the 
earliest date of sun-burnt bricks; and from the 
knowledge we now possess of the walls about 
Jerusalem, it may be considered that at the time 
of the capture of the city by Joab the walls were 
built of small stones. 

The stones of the ancient towers and walls of 
Jerusalem still existing are of considerable size, 
some of tliose in the wall of the temple enclosure 
weighing nearly 90 tons. At Baalbek the great 
temple stands on a massive wall, with courses of 
stone averaging 3 ft. 9in. in height. Thirty feet 
in advance of this, N., S., and W., is a protecting 
wall, 10 ft. thick, of monoliths weighing 600 to 800 
tons each, three of them being estimated to weigh 
over 1000 tons each. 

The bulwarks of the fenced cities of Palestine, 
so far back as the time of the Jewish kings, appear 
to have consisted of a solid masonry wall of cut 
stone, with parapets and battlements, and with 
towers at intervals from which the foot of the wall 
In the walls were 
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watchmen (2 K 917,25 18°, Is 62%). Within the 
city was usually a citadel or acropolis (Jg 951), and 
without were walls, outworks, and towers (2 Ch 
141 * Let us build these cities, and make about 
them walls and towers, gates and bars’; 28 20, 
Is 261), Nah 38, 2 Ch 265). 

The protracted resistance offered by many of the 
fenced cities of Palestine may have been due as 
much to the strength of their position as to their 
walls; Samaria resisted the king of Assyria for 
three years, and Jerusalem successfully resisted 
the power of Rome, and only fell before Titus owing 
to the internal dissensions of the Jewish leaders. 

The whole subject connected with the attack and 
defence of cities and fortified places is treated of 
under WAR, and special cases for reference will 
be found under JERUSALEM, SAMARIA, JERICHO, 
GATH, GAZA, and other strongholds of Philistia. 
See also GATE. C. WARREN. 


FERRET (apis ’dndkah, Lv 11° AV).—The ferret 
is not found in Palestine or Syria, and cannot be 
the animal intended. It is probably, as in RY, 
the gecko, See GECKO. G. E. Post. 


FERVENCY, FERVENT, — Fervency is found 
only in Jth 4° ‘every man of Israel cried to God 
with great fervency’ (ἐκτένεια [B -ἰα], which in the 
same verse is χὰ ‘ vehemency,’ as it is tr4 in 2 Mac 
1488. RV always ‘earnestness.’ The Gr. word 
occurs also 3 Mac 61, and in NT Ac 26? ἐν éxrevelg, 
AV ‘instantly,’ RV ‘earnestly’). Knox (Hist. 
132) says that after the martyrdom of Walter 
Mill ‘began a new fervency among the whole 
people’; and Works (ed. Laing, 111. 289), ‘ Peter, 
in a fervencie, firste left his bote, and yet after 
feared.’ The adj. fervent is twice applied literally 
in the sense of ‘intense,’ 2 P 3! ‘the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat’ (καυσούμενα λυθήσεται), 
and 8312 (καυσούμενα τήκεται). ‘With fervent heat’ 
(lit. ‘being burned up’) is the Bishops’ tr®, and is 
retained in RV; most ofthe other VSS have simply 
‘shall melt with heat.’ Cf. Elyot, The Governour, 
ii. 322, ‘beynge sore chaufed with fervent heate 
and the lengthe of his iournay’; and Dt 28” Gen. 
‘The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with the feauer, and with a burning ague, and with 
feruent heat.’ The word is also applied to cold, 
as R. Fox, Chron. 116, ‘Hit was a fervent coolde 
weder’; Stewart, Cron. Scot. ii. 337, ‘The fervent 
frost so bitter wes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FESTIVAL.—See FEASTS AND FASTs. 


FESTUS, Porcius, succeeded Felix as procurator 
of Judea. On his arrival he visited Jerusalem, 
whither the priests endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
induce him to send for Paul. His reply (Ac 9516), 
that to hand over a man unheard was ‘not custom- 
ary with Romans’ (whatever it might be for Jews), 
has a touch of disdainfuldignity. Endeavouring to 
induce Paul to consent to a trial at Jerusalem, he 

rovokes and allows the appeal to Cesar. Then 
fellows the hearing before Festus and Agrippa, 
the latter of whom is there as an expert assessor. 
The attitude of Festus is throughout (9519 26% 31) 
one of official impartiality, touched with good- 
natured indifference to the technicalities of Jewish 
controversies. 

The gens Porcia is not otherwise known to have 
comprised a family of Festi, nor is this Festus 
known to us apart from the NT and Josephus. 
According to the latter, the first important event 
of Festus’ governorship was the decision of the 
emperor in favour of the Syrians at Cesarea 
(FELIX, sub jin.). This was effected by Beryllus 
(soall MSS in Jos. Ant. XX. viil. 9; vulgo ‘ Burrus’), 
Greek secretary to the emperor, whom the Syrians 


had won by corruption. This decision provoked 
the Jews to riots, in which Josephus sees the first 
simmerings of the war of 66. This point must not 
be forgotten when we come to the question of 
dates. The other principal occurrences of Festus’ 
tenure of office mentioned by Josephus were, firstly, 
the putting down of the Sicarii, and especially of 
one dangerous rebel, similar to the one of Ac 9138 
(Ant. XX. vili. 10; ef. BJ τι. xiv. 1); secondly, the 
disturbances at Jerusalem in consequence of the 
wall erected at the temple to intercept the view 
from the new wing of Agrippa’s palace. Festus 
took the side of Agrippa, but allowed the priests 
to appeal to Rome. efore the result of this 
appeal was known [estus died. 

The important question connected with the name 
of Festus is that of chronology (see art. CHRONO- 
LOGY of NT, p. 417ff.). According to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Eus. CAron., Schone ii. 148 f.; Hier. 
de vir. tllustr.), Felix became procurator in the 
eleventh year of Claudius (51), Festus in the second 
year of Nero (56), Albinus succeeded Festus in the 
sixth or seventh year of Nero (60 cr 61), and the 
Acts bring us (so Euthal. Praef. in epp. Pauli) to 
the fourth year of Nero (58). There has been a 
tendency lately, 6.9. on the part of Blass and Har- 
nack, to revert to this chronology. But apart 
from the fact that had Festus governed Juda for 
four or five years, Josephus would surely have had 
more to tell us in connexion with his procurator- 
ship, the authority of Eusebius in this matter is 
more than precarious. Eusebius, doubtless, made 
use of Julius Africanus, who in turn used Justus 
of Tiberias, who stated the death-year of Agrippa 
1. But that Justus stated the years of the pro- 
euratorships there is not a word of evidence to 
prove. Eusebius may be as far from the truth 
here as when he places the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution in 67-68. At the same time 
the question is worth reconsidering, and the recent 
discussion of Harnaeck (Chronol. d. altchr. Lit. 
p. 233 ff.) deserves more minute discussion than 
the limits of this article allow. The chronology of 
Eusebius has the merit, be it what it may, of 
fitting in with Clemen’s date for St. Paul’s arrest, 
namely, A.D. 54 (1 CORINTHIANS, § 6). But that 
the rule of Festus was a short one, everything 
goes to prove; and, as we saw above, the disturb- 
ances which then began were viewed by Josephus 
as the first mutterings of the great storm of the 
year 66. But it would help us much if we could 
fix the date of the arrival of Albinus, which was 
separated by only a few stormy months from the 
death of Festus. Unfortunately, we have only the 
terminus ad quem firmly fixed, ΠΗΠΙΘ the summer 
of 62 (Schiirer, H/JP I. ii. 183, note 47). That his 
suceessor Gessius Florus was procurator only from 
64-66 may be taken as proved (26. note 58). But 
we have only inferential evidence, though it 
amounts to high probability, that the rule of 
Albinus was short. Perhaps the date furnished 
by ARETAS, with which Harnack fails to deal 
satisfactorily, coupled with the general data of St. 
Paul’s life (1 CORINTHIANS, § 6, small print), may 
sufiice to make us pause before putting the arrival 
of Festus anything like as early as 56. On the 
other hand, as Albinus cannot have arrived later 
than 62, and the events of Festus’ procuratorship, 
together with those which follow his death and 
precede the arrival of Albinus, though insufficient 
to fill five years, are yet too many for one year, it 
is hardly possible to place the arrival of Festus 
later than 60. The system adopted s.v. CHRONO- 
LOGY may be right in going back two years 
further (60 to 58). On the whole this variation may 
be taken, upon a full review of all our materials, 
as the most probable limit of doubt as regards this 


important date. It may be remarked that if Festus 
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arrived in 60, the διετία ὅλη οὗ Ac 28% ends about 
February 68 ; between this and the Neronian perse- 
cution of midsummer 64, to which Harnack would 
again bring back St. Paul’s death, there is sufii- 
cient though hardly ample time for the events 
presupposed in the Epp. to Timothy and Titus (see 
schirer, as quoted above, esp. note 88 ; Harnack, 
as quoted above; Blass, Acta Apost. Ed. Phitol. 
p. 23, and the authorities for CHRONOLOGY OF NT). 
A. ROBERTSON. 
FETCH.—To fetch is to eause to come, as Fuller, 
Holy Warre, 230, ‘If they should say the Templars 
were burned wrongfully, they may be fetched over 
the coals themselves for charging his Holinesse so 
deeply’; and this meaning is easily seen in most of 
its phrases. 
1. Fetch up, 18677). So Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
IV. xv. 35— 
‘Had I great Juno’s power, 
The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove’s side.’ 
2. Ketch again, t.e. cause to come back(see AGAIN): 
1 Es 444 ‘Swift is the sun in his course, for he com- 
passeth the heavens round about, and feteheth his 
course again to his own place in one day’ (πάλιν 
ἀποτρέχει). Cf. Bunyan, Holy Citic, 252, ‘Reviviugs 
that (ike Aquavite) do fetch again, and chear ἃ 
the soul’; and Tindale, Hzpositions, 165, ‘He wi 
return again unto his mercy, and fetch his power 
home again, which he lent to vex thee.’ 3. Fetch 
about: 258 14” “To fetch about this form of speech 
hath thy servant Joab done this thing’ (235 #242? 
1370 ΒΤ, lit. ‘for the purpose of bringing round 
the face of the business,’ or as RV ‘to change the 
face of the matter’). See About, and cf. Shaks. 
Κ΄. John, Iv. li, 24— 
‘Like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about.’ 
Bacon, Hssays, Of Cunning’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
95, 1, 5), ‘It is strange, how long some men will He 
in wait, to speake somewhat they desire to say : 
and how farre about they will fetch; and how 
many other Matters they will beat over to come 
near it.’ 4. Wetch a compass, t.e. ‘make a cireuit,’ 
instead of going ina straight line. Thus Fuller, 
Pisgah Sight, tv. ii. 48, ‘Wicked men may for a 
time retard, not finally obstruct our access to 
happiness. It is but fetching a compass, making 
two steps for onc ; a little more pains and patience 
will do the deed.’ The Heb. is simply the verb 229 
sdbhabh, which means to make a turning or a 
circuit. RV gives ‘turn about’ in Nu 34°, Jos 15%, 
and ‘make a circuit’ in 2S 5%, 2K 3% The 
Gr. is περιέρχομαι, go round about, Ac 28% (RV 
‘make a circuit’). In ‘fetch a compass’ as in 
‘fetch about’ the idea of the circuitous route is 
not in the verb, but in its complement.+ See 
CoMPASS. Similar phrases are found, as T. 
Adams, IT Peter, 54, ‘Merchants would give 
much to know a short eut to those remote places 
of traffic, without passing straits or fetching bouts’; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 29, ‘Asif sensible of his sad 
fate, and desirous to deferre what he cannot avoid, 
he [the Jordan] fetcheth many turnings and wind- 
ings, but all will not excuse him from falling into 
the Dead sea.’ 5, Fetch a stroke, Dt 105 ‘his hand 
fetcheth a stroke with the axe.’ So Fuller, Holy 
Warre, 219, ‘Being about to fetch another stroke, 
the Prince with his foot gaue him such a blow that 
he felled him to the ground’; and Bunyan, Holy 


* Lightfoot (Fresh Revision? 193) says, ‘We have heard how 
the inquiring schoolboy has been perplexed at reading that St. 
Paul and his companions ‘‘ fetched a compass” when they set 
sail froin Syracuse (Ac 2815), not being ablc to reconcile this state- 
ment with the date given for the invention of this instrument,’ 

t Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 119, says, ‘His navie he sent about 
by Spain’; then on p. 120, ‘behold his navie there safely 
arriving, which with much difficultie and danger had fetched a 
compass about Spain.’ 


SC ___ 


War (Clar. Press ed. p. 47, 1. 20), ‘If I fetch my 
blow, JZansoul, down you go.’ 6. Fetch one’s 
breath, Sir 318 ‘he fetcheth not his wind short 
upon his bed’ (οὐκ ἀσθμαίνει, RV ‘he doth not 
breathe hard’), Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry IV. τι. iv. 
579, ‘Hark, how hard he fetches breath. Search 
his pockets’; and Troilus, 11. ii. 23, ‘She does so 
blush, and fetches her wind so short, as if she 
were frayed with a sprite: 111 fetch her. It is 
the prettiest villain: she fetches her breath so 
short as a new-ta’en sparrow.’ 


In Old English there were two distinct verbs, fet and fetch. 
Fet seems to have been the older of the two. Indeed, Bradley 
(Oxf. Eng. Dict. 8.0. ‘Fetch’) believes that Platt and Sievers 
are right in deriving fetch from fet by a singular series of 
changes. The? of the oldest form feti-an became a consonantal 
y, then this ty being sounded as cc became written so, and ce 
easily passed into the spelling ch. Cf. ort-yeard,in Old Eng. 
orceard, now orchard. 

Fet and Fetch were synonymous in meaning, as we may see 
from Tindale, whose tr= (1534) of Mt 2417.18 is, ‘And let him 
which is on the housse toppe not come downe to fet (apes) eny 
thinge out of his housse. Nether let him which is in the felde 
returne backe to fetche (ὥρα!) his clothes.’ Fet gradually rave 
way tofetch. In the Geneva version of 1560 it is found in the 
imperat., 1 Καὶ 2081 ‘ wherefore now send and fet him vnto me, for 
he shal surely dye,’ and in the indic., Dt 1912 ‘Then the Elders 
of hiscitie shal send and fet him thence.’ And even in AV of 
1611 the infin. is once employed, Jer 3621 ‘So the king sent 
Iehudi to fet the roule.’ But after the Old Eng. period the 
word was used chiefly in the past tense and past ptep., as an 
alternative with ‘fetcht’ or ‘fetched,’ and that is its use else- 
where in AV. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV ‘ fet’ occurs 9 times (2 S 9% 1127, 1 K 713 
928, 2 K 114, 2 Ch 1211, Jer 2623 3621, Ac 2813); ‘fetcht’ 6 times 
(Gn 187,15 71, 25 142, 2K 39,2Ch 117); and ‘fetched’ 6 times 
(Gn 184 2714, Jos 153, Jp 1818, 18 1022, 28 46), In course of 
time, chiefly through the influence of Dr. Paris (1762) and Dr. 
Blayney (1769), ‘fet’ was banished from AV. In his Camb. 
Paragraph Bible of 1873, Scrivener restored it to all its original 
places, and Scrivener’s text is used in the Camb. Bible for 
Schools and Colleges. But the Camb. and Oxf. Parallel Bibles 
do not use it once. They use even ‘fetcht’ only once, Gn 187; 
elsewhere always ‘ fetched.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FETTER.—Three Web. words are translated 
fetter. 1, nym, Arab. nahds, copper. In La 37 
this word is rendered chain, in Jer 897 52U (RV) 
fetters, also in Jg 167,28 3%, 2 K 25’, 2 Ch 33" 368. 
In the Arab. tr. by Van Dyck, tray: is rendered 
sildsil nahds, copper chains, or silsilatain min 
nahds, two chains of copper. It is still the custom 
in Syria to attach a chain to each of the rings put 
round a prisoner’s ankles, the middle of the chain 
being fastened to his girdle. A prisoner is thus, 
according to the Arabic way of speaking, bound 
with two chains. 2. 33, Syr. 4ébél (a late word 
borrowed from Aramaic. The Arab. kabal is 
probably a loan-word from the Aramaic). There 
are two passages in which this word is used, both 
referring to fetters of iron, Ps 1058 and Ps 1498. 
3. pl, D212 (Is 4544, Nah 3” fetters of captives, Job 
36° fig.). Horses and other animals are usually 
tethered by ropes fastened to the fore foot and 
the hind foot on one side. W. CARSLAW. 


FEVER.—See MEDICINE, 


FIELD.—See AGRICULTURE. 
FIERY SERPENT.—See SERAPHIM andSERPENT. 


FIGS (oisn te’énim, the fruit of the fig tree, 
which is mine té’éndh; in NT συκῇ is the jig tree, 
and σῦκον the jfig).—The fig tree, /icus Carica, L., 
is cultivated everywhere in the Holy Land, and 
also grows spontaneously in many places. It is 
a tree of moderate size, seldom attaining a height 
of 15 ft., but its spreading branches often cover a 
circle with a diameter of 25 to 30 ft. Fig trees 
are habitually planted near houses, and the people 
sit in their shade, and that of the vines which 
grow over the trellises. This familiar sight did 
not fail to be noted in OT and Apocr. as an emblem 
of peace and prosperity (1 K 4%, Mie 4%, Zee 3%, 


6 FIGS 


1 Mae 1433). 

cultivated, some of which bear a tart, blackish 
fruit, others a swect, greenish or whitish one. 
The branches are straggling and naked in winter, 
but when the rains are nearly or quite over, sinall 
green knobs appear at the ends of the twigs. They 
are the young fruits, 15 pag, ‘ green figs’ (Ca 23), 
The leaf-bud now expands, and the new pale green 
leaves soon more or less overshadow the little figs. 
This is a familiar sign of early summer (Mt 2452), 
Hence a fig tree with leaves must already have 
young fruits, or it will be barren for the season. 
The first figs ripen late in May or early in June. 
They are called in Heb. apoz2 bikkidrah, in Arab. 
bakirah, that is, first ripe, Is 284(AV hasty fruzt), 
Jer 247, Hos 9", Mie 7}, 

When our Lord came to the fig tree near 
Bethany (Mk 11), just before the passover, i.e. 
from late in March to the middle of April, ‘the 
time of figs was not yet,’ that is, the season for 
ripe figs had not come. Among the various ex- 
planations of Christ’s action which may be given, 
the only ones which seem to us worthy of con- 
sideration are the following: (1) That being 
hungry, and seeing from a distance that the tree 
had leaves, and therefore was not dead, he came, 
not to find new jigs, but to find and eat any figs 
of the last season which might have remained over 
on the tree. The expression ‘if haply he might 
find anything thereon’ implies that he did not 
expect to find much. One or two figs will often 
stay an empty stomach marvellously. According 
to this opinion, the offence of the fig tree was the 
fact of not having what must have been a very 
exceptional relic of a former harvest. (2) That, 
finding leaves, he knew that there should be young 
fruit, and hoped that there might, even at that 
early are be ‘the first ripe figs,’ bikkirdh. 
According to this interpretation, the fault of the 
fig tree was in not having a precocious fig or two 
before the time, ‘for the time of figs was not yet.’ 
We will not dispute the possibility of finding a 
winter fig or two on a tree (although during a 
residence of thirty-three years in Syria we have 
searclied and inquired in vain for them), or of the 
exceptionally early maturing of some varicty of 
figs, perhaps not now cultivated. Neither of these 
theories, however, accords with our conception of 
Christ’s justice. In neither case would the fig 
tree be blamewortly. We are not held aecount- 
able for extraordinary attainments in religion. 
(3) Christ was at the moment hungry. Orientals 
do not eat early in the morning. Labourers and 
artificers come fasting to their work, and often 
toil an hour or two before eating. So it is pre- 
sumable that our Saviour, in his morning walk 
of two miles from Bethany to Jerus., had not 
broken his fast. The physical sensation of hunger 
as a basis gave direction to his thouglits, as he 
happened to see a most familiar spectacle, a fig 
tree, at a distance, with fresh, young foliage. The 
fact that it is mentioned that ‘the time of figs was 
not yet’ (AV), or ‘it was not the season of figs’ 
(RV), would seem to prove that Christ would not 
have thought it strange had he not found winter 
Jigs or precocious first fruits. Itis hardly conceiv- 
able that he could have condemned the tree for 
that. But, when he arrived, he found no fruit at 
all, Immediately the disappointment of unsatisfied 
hunger was lost in the moral lesson which flaslied 
across his mind. A fig tree with leaves should 
have at least green fruit. This one had none. 
There was pretension, which, in the moral sphere, 
is hypocrisy. Having leaves and no fruit, 1t was 
a deceiver. The ripeness of the fruit is not the 
point. If it had had wnripe fruit, it would not 

ave been condemned. It was condemned because 
it had nothing but leaves. 
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There are numerous varieties of figs 


The failure ef the fig and vine was a sign of 
great distress (Jer 517 8, J] 11:12. Hab 3-38). Figs 
were dried and pressed into cakes for food (18 2615), 
These were used as poultices (2K 207, Is 38%), 
Fig leaves are thick, palmately lobed, and often 
a span or more across. There is no good reason 
to doubt the identity of the leaves which Adam 
and Eve used to make aprons (Gn 87). 
G. E. Post. 

FIGURE.—41. Dt 4'* ‘ Lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you a graven image, tlie similitude of 
any figure’ (Sop sémel, Driver ‘statue.’ The word 
is found also 2 Ch 337° EV ‘idol,’ and Ezk 85: 
EV ‘image.’ The meaning ‘statue’ is confirmed 
by the Phoen. inscriptions. See Driver on Dt 4° 
and Davidson on Ezk 85. The Eng. word seems 
to be used in the obsolete sense of the distinctive 
shape or appearance of a person or thing. The 
Gen. version has ‘a graven image or representacion 
of anie figure’; the Bishops’, ‘a graven image and 
picture of any maner of figure.’ Cf. Chaucer, 
Monk's Tale, 232— 
‘ And thanne had god of him [Nebuchadnezzar] compassioun, 

And him restored his regne and his figure '‘— 


i.€. his proper shape as a nan. So Shaks. Hamlet, 


I, 1. 41 .-- 
‘In the same ficure, like the king that’s dead.’ 


2. 1 K 6595 ‘he carved all the walls of the house 
round about with carved figures of cherubims’ 
(niyban mikla‘éth oceurs only in this ch. and the 
next: GEV ‘was carved,’ 1.6. ‘was carving of’; 
62 EV ‘carvings’; 7°! EV ‘gravings’). These 
‘carved figures’ (as the single Heb. word is here 
tr) were representations of cherubim cut in relief 
on the wood of the doors. See CARVING. For 
this use of the Eng. word, cf. Caxton, Cato, A iii. Ὁ, 
‘to adoure the yinayves and other fygures humayn’; 
and Milton, Lycidas, 105— 

‘Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his honnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim.’ 

8. Is 4413 ‘The carpenter... maketh it [the 
image] after the figure of a man’ (man tabhnith). 
The Heb. is frequent for the outward appearance 
of a person or thing. It occurs long with sémel 
(above) in Dt 419 and is tr® ‘likeness.’ The Eng. 
word is used in the same sense as 1 above. Cf. 
He 13 Wye. ‘lie is the schynynge of glorie, and 
figure of his substaunce’; and Mk 16” Tind. 
‘After that, he appered unto two of them in a 
straunge figure.’ 4 Ac 7* ‘figures which ye made 
to worship them’; and Ro 515 ‘ who is the figure of 
him that was to come’ (τύπος). Sanday-Headlam’s 
note on the Greek word is as follows— 

τύπος (τύπτω) : (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp hlow (τὸν 
τύπον τῶν ἥλων, ‘the print of the nails,’ Jn 20%), in particular the 
‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) inasmuch as such a stamp hears 
the figure on the face of the die, ‘ copy,’ ‘ figure,’ or ‘ representa- 
tion’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, ‘ mould,’ 
‘pattern, ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the 
word type which we have adopted from the Greek of NT, ‘an 


event or person in history corresponding in certain character- 
istic features to another event or person. 


In Ac 7% the meaning is ‘representations’ or 
‘images of gods’ (the second meaning above) ; in 
Ro 5" it is ‘type’ (the fourth meaning above). 
5. He 9% ‘Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the figures of 
the true; but into leaven itself’ (ἀντίτυπα τῶν 
ἀληθινῶν, RV ‘like in pattern to the true’); and 
1P 3% ‘The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us’ (6 καὶ ἡμᾶς ἀντίτυπον νῦν 
σώζει βάπισμα, RV ‘which also after a true likeness 
doth now save you [reading ὑμᾶς with edd.], even 
baptism,’ RVm ‘in the antitype’). The antitype 
(τὸ ἀντίτυπον) is the event or person in history 
that corresponds with the type (ὁ 7uaos)—see 


| Sanday-Headlam above. The one that occurs first 


a 


FILL 


FINE ? 


in history is the type, the second the antitype. 


Hence in He 9% heaven is the type, the holy 
place in the tabernacle the antitype; but in] P3# 
the water of the deluge is the type, of which 
baptism is the antitype. See ΤΎΡΕ, and ef. Cart- 
wright, Cert. Relig. (1651) i. 222, ‘The Rock... 
was a Type and a Figure of Christ.’ 6. He 9° ‘a 
figure for tle time then present,’ and 11! ‘ Ac- 
counting that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead; from whence also he received him 
in a figure’ (παραβολή, RV “ parable,’ in both), The 
meaning of 9° is clear, but 11?9 is much disputed. 


There are two favourite interpretations: (1) ‘As a parable,’ 
sc. of the resurrection. Wyclif (‘in to a parable’) and the 
Rhemish (‘for a parable’) decline to commit themselves.* 
Tind. in ed. of 1534 translates ‘for an ensample,’ and is 
followed by Coverdale; but in 1526 ed. he had boldly ‘as an 
ensample of the resurrection,’ and this was adopted by Cranmer, 
and very nearly by the Bishops (‘in a certaine similitude of the 
resurrection’), This tr™ givesa well-recognized sense to παραβολή. 
The objection felt against it is that Isaac was actually not raised 
from the dead. Hence the favourite interpretation at present 
is that of AV ‘in a figure,’ ¢.e. figuratively ; Isaac was not really 
dead, but he was as good as dead, and so figuratively was raised 
from the dead (see Westcott, ad ἔος.). Cf. Geneva ‘in a sort.’ 
The objection is that σαροαβολῆ has not elsewhere this meaning. 


7. 1 Co 48 ‘ And these things, brethren, I have in 
a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos’ 
(μετεσχημάτισα). The Gr. verb tr? ‘in a figure 
transferred’ elsewhere means to change one’s form 
or appearanee (σχῆμα) into some other form, 
2 Co 11 1415 (AV ‘transform,’ RV ‘fashion into’ 
or ‘fashion as’) and Ph 3” (AV ‘change,’ RV 
‘fashion anew’). Here it is the truth stated that 
is to change its application: applied by the 
apostle to himself and Apollos, it really applies to 
the Corintlians.f 8. Sir 499 ‘he made mention 
of the enemies under the figure of the rain’ (év 
ὄμβρῳ, RV ‘he remembered the enemies in storm,’ 
RVm ‘inrain’). 

RV gives ‘figure’ for AV ‘interpretation’ in 
Pr 18, but with ‘interpretation’ in marg. (ny), 
elsewhere only Hab 2° (EV ‘proverb,’ RVm 
‘riddle’); and for AV ‘ fashion,’ Ac 7 τύπος (see 
FASHION). RV also introduces the verb ‘to 
figure,’ not in AV text, Lv 261 (‘figured stone’ as 
AVm, Heb. mzwi jas, AV ‘image of stone’); and 
Nu 33°? (‘ figured stones,’ Heb. n’zivo, AV ‘ pictures’). 
See IDOLATRY and STONE. This meaning of the 
verb (evidently ‘adorned with figures or designs’) 
may be illustrated from Shaks. Rich. 17. 111. iii. 150— 

‘T'll give my jewels for a set of beads, ... 
My figured goblets for a dish of wood.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FILL,—As a subst., meaning a full supply, fill 
is used of food, Ly 9519. Dt 23%; of drink, 2 Es 1”, 
Jth 77; and metaphorically of love, Pr 718 ‘ Come, 
let us take our fill of love until the morning.’ Cf. 
S. Rutherford, Letters, xxxv., ‘those who live long, 
and get a heavy fill of this life’; and Shaks. Troi, 
and Cress. V. villi. 4— 


*Rest, sword; thou hast thy fill of blood and death.’ 


The verb to fill is frequently used by ΟΥ̓́ΤΟΙ 
(and other early writers) in the sense of execute, 
accomplish, modern fulfil. Thus Gn 275 (1388) ‘he 
hadde go in to the feeld to fille the comaundment 
of the fadir’ (1382 ‘ that he fulfille the heest of the 
fader’); Lk 9* (1380) ‘forsothe Moyses and Elye 
weren seyn in mageste; and thei seyden his goynge 
out, which he was to fillinge in Jerusalem’ (1388 
‘which he should fulfille’). Soonce in AV, 2 Es 438 
‘when the number of seeds is filled in you’ (tm- 
pletus fuerit ; RV « fulfilled ’). 


* But the Rhem. NT has a marginal note, ‘ That is, in figure 
and mysterie of Christ dead, and aliue againe.’ This margin 
probably gave AV the word ‘ figure.’ 

ἡ Field (OW, ad loc.) suggests ‘ by a fiction’ for EV ‘in a figure.’ 
In illustration of the Gr, verb he quotes 1 S 288 ‘Saul disguised 
himself’ (Syn. μετεσχημάτισεν ἑωυτόν) ; and 1 Καὶ 142 “ Arise, | pray 
thee, and disguise thyself’ (Theod. μετασχημότισον σεαυτόν). 


To ‘ fill up’ is to fill to the full, the prep. xp, like 
Gr. κατά, intensifying the verb: as Mt 23” « Fill 
ye up then the measure of your fathers’ (πληρώ- 
care);* 1 Th 2 ‘to fill up their sins alway’ (εἰς τὸ 
ἀναπληρῶσαι): Col 1% ‘Who now rejoice in my 
sufierings for you, and fill up that which is behind 
of the atilictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
sake, which is the church’ (ἀνταναπληρῶ, RV ‘fill 
up on my part,’ which is Lightfoot’s tr.) +; Mt 9:6 
‘No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment, for that which is put in to fill it up 
taketh from the garment, and the rent is made 
worse’ (τὸ πλήρωμα αὐτοῦ, lit. ‘its fillmg’; RV ‘that 
which should fill it up’); so Mk 2%; Rev 15? ‘in 
them is filled up the wrath of God’ (ἐτελέσθη, RV 
‘is finished’). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry IV. 111. ii. 116— 


‘To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
And shake the peace and safety of our throne.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


FILLET.—Two words are tr* so: (1) win hid, 
Jer 527 of that which would ‘compass’ the pillars 
which king Solomon had made in the house of the 
Lorp, and which the Chaldeans brake to carry 
the brass away; AVm ‘thread’; RV ‘line,’ which 
is the translation in 1 K 7 of both AV and RV. 
See PILLAR and TEMPLE. The same word is used 
for the scarlet ‘thread’ which Ralab placed in 
her window (Jos 238), and for the threefold ‘ cord’ 
which cannot be broken of Ec 43% (2) [pwn] 
hashtik, only found in plu. and with sutiixes, 
Ex 27% 1 8695 381 i. 12.17.19. of that which clasped 
the pillars in the tabernacle, those of the pillars of 
the court being overlaid with silver, those of the 

illars at the door with gold. See PILLAR and 

TABERNACLE. The verb pwn hishshak, to furnish 
with fillets, is tr ‘ fillet’ where it oecurs, Ex 27!” 
‘the pillars . .. shall be filleted with silver,’ 3818 
‘the pillars ... were filleted with silver,’ 3838 
‘[Bezalel] filleted them’ (RV ‘made fillets for 
them’). 

A fillet is a little thread (Lat. filum, a thread, 
Fr. fil, dim. filet). Its oldest and commonest appli- 
cation is to a ribbon for binding the hair. Thus 
Spenser, /'Q I. lil. 4— 


‘From her faire head her fillet she undight’; 


and Fuller, Holy Warre, 125, ‘They pleaded that 
the Crown was tied on Guy’s head with a woman’s 
fillet.” But it came to be used early, and is still in 
use, for any narrow strip of binding material. 
J, HASTINGS. 

FINE.— For the subst. Mine see CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS. The adj. ‘fine’ is of frequent 
occurrence, but only in a few cases does it re- 

resent a Heb. or Gr. word. These are: (1) 25 
tébh, 2 Ch 3° 8 ‘fine gold,’ Ezr 8” ‘fine copper,’ 
La 4! ‘ most fine gold’ (in Gn 2! it is tr4 ‘ good,’ its 
usual tr®, ‘the gold of that land is good’). Aram. 
an ¢abh, Dn 2 ‘fine gold.’ (2) poy sérik, Is 19° 
‘fine flax,’ lit. ‘combed flax,’ as RV. (3) 15 paz, 
Ca 54 ‘most fine gold,’ Ges. ‘refined gold.’ (4) 255 


* Cf. Shaks. K. John, τι. i. 556— 
ΕἸ trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in some measure satisfy her.’ 

ἡ This is the only occurrence of the particular compound ἀντο 
ave-sanpom in biblical Greek. Lightfoot gives classical quota: 
tions, in order to bring out that the special force of ἀντί is 
‘from another quarter.’ That is what is sought to be expressed 
by ‘on my part.’ But T. K. Abbott (‘Intern. Orit. Com,’ 7. 
loc.) points out that ἀναπληρόω itself, in the two instances 
where in NT it is used with ὑστέρημα (1 Co 1617, Ph 239), expresses 
a supply coming from a different quarter from the deficiency. 
He finds the idea of balance in the ἀντί, and hopes it is not an 
over-refinement to suggest that ἀντανοα τ ληρόω 1s Nore UnassuMIng 
than ἀνα πληρόω, ‘since part of the force of the word is thrown 
on the idea of correspondence.’ Christ’s afflictions are incom- 
plete till Paul brings his quota of affliction to add to them. And 
every Christian must bring his quota of affliction to add to 
them before they are complete. For the afflictions are not 
the afflictions of the Redeemer, but of Ilis Body the Church. 
They are His afflictions just because the Church is His Body. 


8 EIR 


hélebh, Ps 8116 14714 ‘the finest of the wheat,’ lit. 
as AVm and RVm ‘fat of wheat’: the fuller 
phrase ‘kidney-fat of wheat’ is found in Dt 32, 
(5) καθαρός, Jth 10° ‘fine bread’ (RVm ‘ pure’). 

In all other cases ‘fine’ goes with its subst. in 
order to bring out the full meaning of the subst. in 
the Heb. or Greek. It is used (1) along with Zinen 
for wv shésh, Gn 4143, Ex 254 ete., Ezk 161-13 277; 
for pia baz, 1 Ch 4% 1577, 2 Ch 914 314, Est 15 815, 
Rizk 276; for 10 sddhin, Pr 31% (RV ‘linen gar- 
ments’), Is 3%; for pox ’éfén, Pr 716 (RV ‘linen 
of the yarn’); for βύσσος, Lk 16%, Rev 1813. for 
(adj.) βύσσινος, 1 Es 86, Rev 18% 108 δὲ5. 14. and for 
σινδών, Mk 15% (RV ‘a linen cloth’). (2) With 
flour for nbb séleth, Ly 91 ete., Nu 615 ete., 1 K 4”, 
Ὁ Ἰζ 7116-18) 1] Ch 939 2379, Ezk 161% 19 464; and for 
σεμίδαλις, Sir 35? 38", Bel%, 2 Mac 18 1539. Rev 183, 
(3) With gold for ἸΒ pdz, Job 28!", Ps 1010 11917, 
Pr 879, Ca 5%, Is 187, La 473 for ona kethem, Job 31%, 
Pr 25", Dn 10° (RV ‘pure gold’); and for pr 
hartz Pr 34, Zec 9°. (4) With brass for χαλκολί- 
βανον [-os], Rev 115 918 (RV ‘ burnished’), Thus the 
adj., which was introduced to mark a distinction 
in the Heb. and Greek words, has been used so 
freely as to obliterate any distinction, and RV has 
done little to restore it. ‘Fine’ means ‘ finished’ 
(Lat. jinitus, Old Fr. jin), and hence of superior 
quality, and that is its meaning in all] those 
places. RY, however, has introduced the word in 
the sense of ‘broken small,’ ‘of minute particles,’ 
Dt 9" ‘as fine as dust’ (t9y? px, AV ‘small as 
dust’). 

The verb to jime (mod. ‘refine’) is derived from 
the adj., and signifies to make pure. It occurs 
only Job 28! ‘Surely there is a vein for silver, and 
a place for gold where they fine it’ (pi, RV ‘which 
they refine’). ‘Fining’ is used twice, Pr 173 ‘the 
fining pot is for silver’ (j7s0, Amer. RV ‘refining 

ot’), so 2771, ‘Finer’ oceurs only Pr 254 ‘a vessel 
or the finer’ (}7s, Amer. RV ‘ refiner’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

FIR (vina bérésh; once onina béréthim, Ca 11"; 
ἄρκευθος, κέδρος, πίτυς, κυπάρισσος, πεύκη: abies, 
cupressus). From the numerous words by which 
the LXX has tr? the Heb. original, it is clear 
that the learned men of that day were not agreed 
as to the identity of the tree intended. In a 
considerable number of passages the tr®™ is not 
the name of a tree at all. The conditions required 
in the tree are—(1) That it could supply boards 
and planks and timber for doors (Lex πεύκιναι, 
1 K 634), (2) That it could supply beams (LXX 
κέδρινοι, 2 Ch 3°) for the roofing of the temple. 
These must have been large, and very strong. 
(8) That it was useful in shipbuilding (Ezk 27°). 
The LXX in this passage has transposed the words 
for cedar and fir, giving as follows: ‘The cedar 
from Senir was built for thee, the planks of the 
decks were taken off the cypress of Lebanon, of 
which to make for thee pine masts.’ It uses here 
κυπάρισσος for the transposed word. It is not clear 
why the word pine in the last clause was added. 
Perhaps it refers to the resinous quality of the 
wood. (4) It was suitable for musical instruments 
(28 65). The LAX, however, in this passage 
renders the word béréshim by ἐν ἰσχύι, in strength, 
and not by the name of any tree. This corre- 
sponds with the parallel passage 1 Ch 13° ‘with 
all their might,’ where the Heb. text is 1-32 
mya instead of owina ‘yy $53. If we adopt the 
reading of 1 Chin 18, the abruptness and apparent 
unseasonableness of the mention of the wood of 
which the musical instruments were made is 
avoided, and the tio passages satisfactorily recon- 
ciled. The slight clerical error which would thus 
be corrected is obvious on a comparison of the 
two texts side by side. Budde has adopted this 
amended reading in his new edition of the text 
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of Samuel. Should we also adopt it, there would - 
no longer be any necessity to consider the adapta- 
tion of the dérésh to the manufacture of musical 
instruments (see Wellh. and Driver, ad Joc.). 
Pinus Halepensis, Mill., has been proposed ag 
the equivalent of bérésh. But its wood is not 
durable, and would hardly have been chosen for 
the beams of the temple. Two other trees have 
been proposed as the equivalent of bérésh, either 
of which would meet all the requirements: Juni- 
perus excelsa, M.B., and Cupressus sempervirens, 
L. The former is called in Arab. lizzdd and 
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TALL JUNIPER. 


sherbin. It grows in the alpine and sub-alpine 
regions of Lebanon and Antilecbanon, up to an alti- 
tude of 9000 ft. Its comus, when not hacked Ὁ 

the woodman, is ovate-lanceolate. Its trunk is 
straight, and its wood very solid and durable. 
It has dense ascending branclies, small appressed 
leaves, and black berries as large as a marrowfat 
pea. The wood is well stored with resin—a fact 
which threatens the tree with extinction, as the 
remaining forests are fast being cut down by the 
tar smelters. Its trunks make solid and inde- 
structible beams, and its wood, which is reddish 
and fragrant, is suitable for boards, planks, ship 
timber, and other purposes. But, notwithstanding 
the suitableness of the juniper as a tree to the 
requirements of the case, tlhe weight of evidence 
is in favour of the cypress, Cupressus sempervirens, 
L. This tree has qualities resembling those of 
the last named. It has a straight trunk, hori- 
zontal, somewhat straggling branches, forming an 
ovate-oblong comus, small appressed leaves, and 
globular galbules, about an inch in diameter, com- 
posed of woody, shield-shaped scales. Its wood is 
useful for all the purposes indicated for the fir. 
Its name, κυπάρισσος, is one of the most frequent 
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translations of it in the LXX. It is called in 
Arab. sarw and sherbin, both of which are the 
equivalent of cypress in that language. Contrary 
to an opinion cited in Oxf. Heb. Lex., under the 
head wna, it is found in abundance in Lebanon 
and Antilebanon. A variety of it, with ascend- 
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WILD CYPRESS, 


ing branches, forming a lanceolate comus, is the 
familiar cemetery cypress, so common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oriental cities. Many of these have 
tall straight trunks, which would make massive 
beams and ship timbers. G. E. Post. 


FIRE (in OT most commonly wx, πῦρ, πυρισμός, 
also ix, AX, My2z; in Dn oceurs Aram. 3; in NT 
πῦρ, also πυρά, φῶς) denotes primarily the ordinary 
—_ of combustion, with its accompaniments of 
ight and heat. The Scripture references to it 
are too numerous to classify exhaustively. Those 
which deserve special attention fall into two 
groups, according as the word is used in a literal 
or in a figurative sense. 

I, Lirrran Usacr.—Here we may distinguish 
—1. Fire accompanying God’s presence. Besides 
numerous metaphorical allusions in connexion 
with theophanies, there are several references to 
fire as a pliysical phenomenon appearing on such 
occasions. See Gn 15!’, Ex 3? (the burning bush), 
Ex 1015, Dt 486 (Mt. Sinai), Ex 40%, Nu 9%, Dt 1%, 
Ps 78% 105% (the guiding pillar), 2. Sacrificial 
fire. (&) Sacrifice by fire was a primitive mode of 
worship (Gn 8” 22%), (6) Under the Mosaie law 
fire was a most important means of offering the 
various prescribed sacrifices, which are described 
as ‘offerings made by fire unto J”.’ For this pur- 
pose a fire was kept continually burning on the 
altar of burnt-offering (Ly 6%, 1 Es 6”). Accord- 
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ing to Lv $* it had a miraculous origin, and it 
was similarly rekindled in Solomon’s temple (2 Ch 
71-3), Some find a reference to this perpetual fire 
in Is 31° (but see Cheyne, Delitzsch, tm Joc.), and 
in the name Ariel (the hearth of God?) applied to 
Jerus. in Is 29-7, In 2 Mac 1° there is a 
legend about the hiding of the sacred fire at the 
fall of Jerus., and its discovery by Nehemiah after 
the Exile. For the story of a later rekindling see 
2 Mae 10°. (c) Mention is made of special answers 
by fire when sacrifices were offered elsewhere than 
at the regular sanctuary, as in the cases of Gideon 
(J¢ 6%), Elijah (1 K 18%), and David (1 Ch 215), 
(α) Fire was used for offering incense. It was 
carried in censers (Lv 16! 19), or placed on the altar 
of incense (Ex 30% 5), and the incense sprinkled 
upon it. To use any other than the sacred fire 
for this purpose was to offer ‘strange fire,’ the 
offence for which Nadab and Abihu perished (Lv 
101, Nu 34 26%). (6) Human sacrifice, especially 
child sacrifice, by fire was practised by certain of 
Israel’s neighbours (Dt 12%, 2 K 17%). It was 
strictly forbidden in the law (Ly 18", Dt 1810), but 
is repeatedly mentioned as a sin of Israel (2 K 17", 
Jer 781 19° 3235, Eizk 167! 20°21), being carried on in 
particular by Ahaz (2 K 16°, 2 Ch 28°) and Manasselha 
(2 Καὶ 915, 2 Ch 335. The scene of these rites was 
Topheth in the valley of Hinnom (Jer 7*!). See 
W. R. Smith, 2S, pp. 352, 353, and Driver, Dezt. 
p. 222. 3. Lightning. In such expressions as 
‘fire from heaven,’ ‘the fire of God,’ ete., which 
describe at times a destructive agency (Lv 10°, 
2k 12 Job 1), and at times the token by 
which sacrifice was approved (2 6, above), some 
such phenomenon as hghtning is evidently to be 
understood, as also when ‘fire and hail’ are men- 
tioned together (Ex 9°74, Ps 105%" 1488), ἃ, Fire 
for domestie purposes. Its use in this respect was 
twofold. (a) For the preparation of food, as for 
roasting flesh (Ex 128, 2 Ch 35%, Is 4416. Es 1%), 
for broiling fish (Jn 21°), for baking (1 Kk 17: 
Jer 738), (6) For warmth, as in Is 44%, Jer 36”, 
Mk 145, Lk 225, Jn 18:8, Ac 28%. In Pal. fire is 
only occasionally used for heating, and there are no 
regular fireplaces except in kitchens, but portable 
braziers or ‘fire-pans’ are employed. The larger 
houses have special ‘winter rooms’ (Jer 36“, Am 
3/5), In these a cavity is made in the middle of 
the floor, in which the ‘stove’ (ny) is placed. When 
the fire has burnt out a wooden frame is placed 
over it, and this is covered with a carpet so as to 
retain the heat (Keil, Bib. Arch. ii. 107; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. 141; Benzinger, Heb. Arch, 124). The 
Arabs in the desert use as a hearth a hole lined 
with stones (Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia, 1. 209). 
The use of fire on the Sabbath for domestic pur- 
poses was forbidden in the law (Ex 35°; Jos. Wars, 
II. viii. 9). 5. Fire in metallurgy. Fire has been 
employed from the earliest times for refining, cast- 
ing, and forging metals. Among the Scripture 
allusions to this use are Ex 9955 (the golden calf), 
the various references to ‘molten images,’ and also 
Is 4412 5416 9 Es 16”, Sir 2,1 P 1%. 6 Fire as a 
destroying agent. Among the effects of fire de- 
struction 1s naturally prominent. Death by fire (or 
possibly burning after execution by another method) 
was the penalty for certain offences (Ly 20" 21’, Jos 
715. 35). and was also a mode of inflicting vengeance 
(28 1951 [2], Jer 29", Dn 34: ©, 2 Mac 7°). Conquerors 
bummed the idols of vanquished nations (2 K 1918, 
Is 3119), and the Israelites were specially enjoined 
so to destroy those of the Canaanites (Dt 7°, 1 Mac 
53), Fire was a eommon means of destroying 
| cities and property taken in war; and hence ‘a 
fire shall go forth,’ 1 will send (or kindle) a fire,’ 
are formule which occur frequently in the pro- 
phetical books. Setting a crop on fire was one 
way of provoking a quarrel (Jg 15*5, 25 14), 
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and provision was made in the law (Ex 22°) for 
making good the damage done by fire accidentally 
raised. Fire was a convenient method of destroy- 
ing obnoxious writings (Jer 367, 1 Mac 1%), The 
disposal of human bodies by burning was quite 
exceptional among the Hebrews (1 8 31”, Am 6”), 
put the refuse of the bodies of animals used in 
sacrifice was destroyed by fire (Lv 432 680 16%, 
Ile 13"). Garments infected by ‘leprosy’ were to 
be burnt (Lv 13°57), and it was also common to 
burn rubbish of various kinds, as stubble (Is 5%), 
chaif (Mt 315, Lk 31”), and tares (Mt 13°), Topheth 
(2 6, above) is said to have become in later times a 
receptacle and burning-place of rubbish. (This is 
doubted by Robinson; see BAL? i. 274.) Fire is 
contemplated as the means by which the visible 
universe is to be destroyed (2 P 81:2, 7, Fire asa 
purifying agent. This use arises from the previous 
one in cases where impurities are of a combustible 
nature while the material to be purified is not so 
(Nu 3153). 

II. MeTAPHORICAL UsAGr.—Many of the fore- 
going properties and uses of fire have suggested fig. 
applications of the word. Thus we find it em- 
Bored as a symbol—i. Of God Himself. (a) Of 

is glory, in such visions as those described in 
Ezk 1+ 10%7, Dn 79 10°. (6) Of His protecting 
presence (2 Καὶ 6", Zec 25). (ὁ) Of His holiness 
(Dt 4%, He 12%). 2. Of God’s righteous judgment, 
which tests the deeds of men (Zee 13°, Mal 3%, 
1 Co 3"). 3. Of God’s wrath against sin (Is 665 14, 
Jer 44 21”, La 2% 4, Ezk 217! 9971, Am δὲ 74 ete.), 
4, Of the punishment of the wicked (Ps 68? 97°, 
Is 474, Ezk 28%, Mt 13%, 2 Th 18). Topheth or 
Gehenna (I. 6 above) suggests the language in 
Is 66%, Jth 16%, Sir 7”, Mt 18°, Mk 9448, Fire 
is the emblem of the danger which the saved 
escape (Zec 3°, Jude 5. ‘Eternal fire’ and ‘the 
lake of fire’ are images of the punishment of the 
lost (Mt 25", Jude 7, Rev 19% 9010. 14. 16 918), 5, Of 
sin (Is 918 65°), and particularly of lust (Hos 7%, 
Sir 231), and of the mischief of the tongue (Pr 16”, 
Ja 3°). 6. Of trouble and affliction (Ps 66”, Is 48?, 
Jer 518, Hab 918), 7. Of religious emotion (Ps 39%), 
and especially of prophetic inspiration, as ‘ the word 
of the Lord’ (Jer 5" 20° 23%). 8, Of the law (2 Es 
13°). 9. Of the Holy Spirit (Mt 34, Lk 316, Ac 2°). 

Reference is apparently made in 2 Mac 10? to 
the method of procuring fire by striking steel 
against flint. With regard to fuel, the material 
used for the sacrificial fire, both in primitive and 
in later times, was wood (Gn 22?-°, Ly 6”). Special 
arrangements were made for supplying the altar 
fire. The Gibeonites were made ‘ hewers of wood’ 
for the house of the Lord (Jos 9), and after the 
Exile a special wood-offering was appointed for the 
temple (Neh 1053 13%). It is called by Josephus 
the festival of Xylophoria (Wars, 11. xvii. 6). For 
ordinary purposes the staple fuel was charcoal 
(see COAL), but other materials were also used, 
such as thorns (Ps 58° 118”, Ee 7°, Is 33!) and 
grass (Mt 6%, Lk 12%), The asphaltwm found 
near the Dead Sea is combustible, as is also the 
‘stink-stone’ found in the same neighbourhood, 
which is burnt along with camel’s dung (Burek- 
hardt, Travels in Syria, p. 394). The last men- 
tioned, as well as other kinds of dung (Ezk 4"), is 
also used alone as fuel (Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia, 
ii. 232; Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 369). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

FIREBRAND.—See BRAND. FIREPAN.— See 

CENSER. 


j offerer’s hospitality (Dt 261"). 


FIRKIN.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
FIRMAMENT.—See CosMOGONY. 
FIRSTBORN.—See FAMILY, 


| wine, and oil, and the first of the fleece. 


FIRST-FRUITS (anna, in Ly 23” pong, LAX 
πρωτογεννήματα; MWR ἀπαρχή). ---- 6. custom of 
offering first-fruits was shared by the Isr. with 
many other ancient nations, and it is also found 
in many savage religions. Frazer (Golden Bough, 
li. 68-90) cites many examples to show that the 
new corn was eaten sacramentally in order that 
the worshippers might share in the divine life of 
the corn-spirit, with which it was assumed that 
the grain was instinct. The eating of the first- 
fruits is, then, similar to the earliest form of animal 
sacrifice, in which the victim was regarded as 
divine, and the essence of the sacrifice lies in 
the communal feast and the participation of all 
the worshippers in the divine life. The two still 
remain separated by an important difference. The 
divine animal probably belonged to the kin of the 
worshippers, and the sacrificial meal strengthened 
the bond of kinship by a distribution of the com- 
mon hfe. There is no reason for assuming this 
in the case of the corn-spirit. He gives, further, 
several instances of the offering of the first-fruits 
to the deity, in which the sacramental idea is 
absent (Golden Bough, ii. 373-384). The offering 
is in these cases of the nature of tribute or thank- 
offering. It is considered unsafe to eat of the 
new crops till the god has received his share, 
and the rite thus falls into the same category 
as numerous others familiar to the student of 
ritual and custom. The offering of the first-fruits 
does not sanctify the rest of the crop, but it makes 
it lawful food (W. R. Smith, £.5,? 241). 

The Heb. first-fruits belong to the Latter class ; 
they are tribute, not the staple of a sacramental 
meal. The history is not in a points clear, partly 
owing to the shifting sense of the terminology. 
It is essential, if confusion is to be avoided, to 
keep the regulations of the codes distinct, and 
take them in their chronological order. 

(a) In the oldest legislation (JE) the first-fruits 
of the harvest are required (Ex 23° 34°). ‘Twice 
the curious phrase occurs, ‘the first of the first- 
fruits’ (a™mD2 mvsy Ex 23% 34°, so in Ezk 44%). 
This is taken by some to mean the first-ripe, by 
others the choicest, of the first-fruits. But prob- 
ably ‘of the first-fruits’ is added to explain ‘the 
first,’ the first, that is, the first-fruits. It seems 
probable that in Ex 22” first-fruits are referred 
to in the words 9y97) anybp (lit. ‘thy fulness and 
thy tear,’ paraphrased in RV as ‘the abundance 
of thy fruits and of thy liquors’), on account of 
the mention of the firstborn in the parallel clause. 
If so, the first-fruits can hardly be confined to 
cereals, but will include wine and oil (‘thy 
liquors’). The LXX gives ἀπαρχαὶ ἅλωνος καὶ 
ληνοῦ (‘first-fruits of thy threshing-tloor and wine- 
press’), A feast was connected with the offering, 
‘the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labour’ 
(Ex 231), ‘the feast of weeks, even of the first- 
fruits of wheat harvest’ (Ex 34%). The amount 
to be offered is not stated; it seems to have been 
left to the discretion of the offerer. It is inter- 
esting to observe that a man brought Elisha as 
a gift ‘bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of 
barley, and fresh ears of corn’ (2 K 4%). 

(6) In Deuteronomy (D) the Isr. is ordered to 
bring of his first-fruits in a basket to the central 
sanctuary and present it to the priest, with a pro- 
fession of gratitude to God for deliverance from 
Egyp. bondage and the possession of the fruitful 
land of Palestine. A feast then follows, in which 
the Levite and the stranger are to share the 
According to 18% 
the priest is to receive the first-fruits of corn, 
The two 
regulations seem to be in conflict, and it has been 
supposed that 184 is a later addition. Possibly 


! there is no discrepancy. The basket of first-fruits 
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may be only a portion, and this may be the first- 
fruits meant in 18, the rest being kept for the 
feast, or it may be the whole and the feast not 
made of the first-fruits at all. (See Driver, Dewt. 
p. 290. He decides for the latter alternative.) It 
is not clear what was the relation of the first- 
fruits to the Tithe. Several scholars regard them 
as really identical, but this is not certain. See 
TITHE. 

(6) As Dt 184 claims the first-fruits for the 
Levitical priests, so Hzekiel, whose legislation 
forms the transition to the Priestly Code, claims 
for the priests (1.6. the sons of Zadok) ‘the first 
of all the first-fruits of everything,’ and, in addi- 
tion, the first of the dough (44%). 

(α) In the small code known as the Law of 
Holiness (H) it is enjoined that on the day after 
the Sabbath a sheaf of the first-fruits of the har- 
vest should be brought to the priest, who should 
wave it before the Lord. A burnt-olferng and 
a meal-offermg are to accompany this ceremony, 
and, till it is accomplished, no bread, parched 
corn, or fresh ears must be eaten (Lv 23)°-}4), 
Seven weeks later two wave loaves of two-tenths 
of an ephal of fine flour and leavened are to be 
offered as first-fruits (Lv 23”. The additional 
regulations in 23'°-*" are for the most part a later 
insertion interpolated from Nu 28?7-*%), 

(6) In the Priestly Code (P) the réshith and the 
bikkirim seem to be distinguished. In Nu 18?? 
the best of the corn, wine, and oil, that is, the 
réshith, belongs to the priest. In the next verse 
the dikkérim of all that is in their land also belong 
to the priest. Probably, the bckkiértm should be 
interpreted as the first ripe raw fruits, while the 
réshith will be the prepared oil and wine and corn. 
(So Wellhausen, Nowack, and RV.) Accordingly, 
we find in Neh 1035 that the b¢kkivrim of the 
ground and of the fruit trees were brought into the 
house of the Lord, while the réshith of dough, heave- 
offerings, fruit, wine, and oil were brought into the 
store-rooms of the temple (10°7 124), ‘The distinc- 
tion is observed in LXX and by Phile and Josephus. 
In Nu 1529. 31 it is enacted that the first of the dough 
also shall be given as a heave-ofiering. According 
to Ly 2" leaven and honey might be included in 
the first-fruits, though they could not be part of 
any offering made by fire. The meal-ofiering of 
first-fruits consisted of parched corn in the ear 
with oil and frankincense. Part of the corn and 
oil with all the frankincense was to be burnt 
(Ly 2!4-16), An interesting law, which rests on 
the same principle as the law of first-fruits, is 
that of Ly 19?°-%, which ordains that the fruit of 
a tree shall not be used for the first three years 
after it is planted (‘three years shall they be as 
uncircumcised unto you’), and shall be consecrated 
to God in the fourth year. In the fifth year it 
may be eaten. 

(7) In the later period a distinction was made 
between the likkirim and the téruiméth (rinnn 
oblations) ; the fullest treatment of the subject 
is in the two tracts of the Mishna which bear 
these names. The Uikkirim were taken from 
wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. The fruits were offered fresh by those 
who dwelt near Jerus., and dried by those who 
came from a distance. The companies came in 
a procession headed by the ox for the sacrifice, 
and marched to the music of pipes. They were 
met in Jerus. by the chief priests. The offerers 
then carried their wreathed baskets on their 
shoulders to the temple courts, and were wel- 
eomed by the Levites with the singing of Ps 30. 
Then the baskets were given to the priests, and 
the formula (Dt 205-10) was repeated. The téri- 
moth were a tax for the support of the priests, and 
used only by them, and were levied on every kind 


of fruit of the ground and of trees. The choicest 
of the fruits were to be given; not more than 7,5 
or less than «ἧς of the crop was expected. ‘There 
was also the Hallah (nbn), which was the first of 
the dough, τς of the whole piece in the case of 
private individuals, and τς in that of public 
bakers. 

LITERATURE.—Nowack, Heb. Archiiol. ii. pp. 255-257; Well- 


hausen, Prolegom. pp. 157, 158; Schtirer, δ ΠΡ τι. i, 237-242, 
See also Philo, De festo cophini and De preemiis sacerdotum. 


A. 8S. PEAKE. 


FIRSTLING.—A firstling * is the first (in time) of 
its kind, Pr 3° Cov. ‘Honoure the LoRDE with thy 
substaunce, and with the firstlinges of all thine 
encrease.’ In Afacbeth, Iv. i. 147, Shaks. uses the 
word of the first thoughts of the heart and the first 
acts of the hand— 

‘From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand.’ 
In EV it is used only of the firstborn of beasts, 
though the Heb. words so tr? (33 or πἡὴϑξ, and 
Ἴ29) are used also of the firstborn of women. 


FISH.—Fishes are very abundant in the inland 
waters of Pal. and Syria, except the Dead Sea, 
as well as in the adjacent Mediter. and the Nile. 
Even the intensely salt springs by the Dead Sea 
swarm with certain kinds of fish, while the water 
of that sea, which contains a large percentage οἱ 
chloride of magnesium, is fatal to all animal life. 
Thousands of fish are borne by the rapid current 
of the Jordan into that sea, and, as soon as they 
reach its waters, are stupefied, and fall a prey to 
cormorants and kingfishers, or their bodies are 
washed up on the shore and feed the ravens and 
vultures. Tristram mentions forty-three species 
of fish found in inland waters. Of these the large 
number of twenty-two are peculiar to Pal. and 
Syria, and of this number fourteen are peculiar 
to the Jordan Valley and one to the mountain 
lake of Yamifini, S.E. of the cedars, and three 
inhabit only the Damascus lakes. Many of the 
species swarm in immense shoals in the Sea of 
Gahlee and in the warm fountains by its shores, 
as well as in the Jordan and its aifiluents, the 
Leontes, the Orontes, and the lakes of Antioch, 
Hems, etc. Fresh-water fishes are also very 
abundant in all the perennial streams which flow 
into the Mediter., often ascending long distances, 
and not infrequently leaping up the rapids and 
cascades to reach their spawning places. ‘The 
adjacent Mediter. is also well stocked with a large 
number of species of fish. 

The large number and great fecundity of fish 
is expressed in the Heb. name 11 dég, from ay 
to multiply abundantly. ‘They were taken from 
the earliest times, and many of them used as food 
(Gn 9%), Not a few of them are highly specialized 
in form and aspect; yet, while a considerable num- 
ber of land animals and birds and even insects 
had names in Heb., not a single species of fish is 
named in the Scriptures. The only attempt at 
classification was into clean and unclean (Lv 11%"). 
The former comprised those which had fins and 
scales: the latter, all others. This distinction 
was recognized in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp. iii. 58, 59), and under el-Hakim, who _pro- 
hibited the sale of unclean fish (Lane, Med. ἴσῳ. 
i. 132). The good and bad fish (Mt 1325) may have 
referred to this distinction, or to some other 
standard of excellence. The writer has seen # 
fisherman on the Mediter. coast in his anger beat 
to a jelly the head of a fish to which he objected. 


* From jirst and ling a suffix with varying force but generally 
dimin., seen also in changeliug, darling, fatling, fondling, 
foundling, gosling, hireling, inkling, nestling, nurseling, seedling 
stripling, starveling, underling, worldling. 
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At other times they cast them away on the shore, 
or back into the water. 

The Hebrews seem to lave classified together all 
creatures living in the waters, whether ‘whales’ 
AV, or ‘sea-monsters’ RV (Gn 174; Heb. tan- 
nintm), or ‘great fish’ (Jon 117 bia 35 dag gddhél), 
or the ‘living creature that moveth’ (Gn 1%), or 
‘fish’ (v,*8), 

The fish was an object of idolatry in all the 
ancient world. The Philistines worshipped Dagon, 
the Fish-god (18 5*), who was represented with 
the body of a man and the tail of a fish (but see 
DAGON, p. 544°). Hence it was forbidden to make 
an image of a fish (Dt 4:8), which to the Heb. 
included, as before said, all living creatures in 
the water (Ex 20%). G. E. Post. 


FISHER.—Fisher, says Bradley (Oxf. Eng. Dict.), 
is now archaic, being superseded in ordinary use 
by ‘fisherman.’ AV has followed previous versions 
in giving ‘fisher’ in Is 198, Jer 1616, Ezk 4719 (3%, 
only plu.), Mt 43%19, Mk 118. 1 (ἁλιεύς), though it 
has ‘fisherman’ after Tind. and the others (except 
Wye. and Rhem.) in Lk 5? (ἁλεεύς). For the “ fisher’s 
coat’ of Jn 217 see COAT. 


FISHING.—The natural history of Palestine fish 
has been little studied. Along the coast there 
are the usual Mediterranean varieties, with an 
undue proportion of mullet. Some 33 varieties of 
fresh-water fish have been counted in the Jordan 
Valley, where fish swarm in Galilee as remarked by 
Tristram, and in the waters of Merom one may see 
tons taken in oneday byadrag-net. The fact that 
the fish of this basin resemble African specics was 
first observed by Josephus. ‘There are several 
kinds of fish in it (Galilee), different both to the taste 
and sight from those elsewhere.’ Also he says of 
the Capharnaum fountain, ‘it produces the Coracin 
fish’ (HJ ππ|. x. 8). Several Nilotie species abound. 
The Chromides, carp-like, are called by the Arabs 
‘combs,’ from their flat shape and projecting spines. 
Of the Siluride, sheat fish (Clarias Macracan- 
thus, Arab. Berboot) grows to the size of 3 or 4 ft.; 
its flesh is much prized. Most abundant are the 
barbel and bream, while dace, bleak, and loaches are 
found. Eels are in many streams, and swarm in 
the Orontes. Near Tripoli is a pool full of sacred 
fish. Fossil fish, beautifully preserved in the 
Lebanon limestone, are of existing genera. While 
not strictly fish, we may mention that along the 
coast are dolphins, seals, and whales—the two 
latter very rare. The ‘badger skins’(AV Ex 26%) 
were probably of the Red Sea dugong, a marine 
mammal, whose skin is used now; and the Hebrew 
term waa corresponds to Arab. ¢uhas, which includes 
this animal. 

Hishes technically are not mentioned in the 
creative acts of the fifth period except as included 
in the terms pw, lit. ‘swarmer’ (AV ‘moving 
creature’), and ΟΠ oying (AV ‘great whales,’ 
RV ‘great sea-monsters’). The first of these 
terms occurs more specifically Lv 11° org pw. 
The dominion of man, however, it is interesting 
to note, is given over fish, πὴ 1 (Gn 1%, renewed 
Gn 9", cf. Ps 8%), 

Fish were a staple article of diet in Egypt, and 
their loss part of the plague (Ex 7*"4), The 
Israelites murmured, ‘we remember the fish we 
did eat freely’ (Nu 115). The ceremonial law 
declared all that had not ‘fins and scales’ an 
‘abomination ’ (Lv 11%). The repeated prohibi- 
tion of worship of anything ‘that is in the water 
under the earth’ (Ex 20*), ‘the likeness of any 
fish that is in the waters beneath the earth’ 
(Dt 418), was needed, for the Philistines worshipped 
Dagon=‘ little fish’ (1S 5%; but see art. DAGON). 
It has also been alleged (but see Baethgen, [el.-ges. 


60) that ‘Sidon was the fish goddess of Phoenicia’ 
(Tristram). This cult existed both in Assyria and 
India. Solomon, in his wisdom, ‘spake of the 
fishes’ (1 K 4%), In the time of Nehemiah, fish, 
πὰ cured, were brought by the Tyrians to 

erusalem (Neh 13), where we know there was a 
‘Fish-gate.’? See JERUSALEM. 

The ‘great fish (91a 33 Jon 157) prepared’ for 
Jonah has been supposed to be a shark or whale. 
Both AV and RY tr. κῆτος in Mt12** whale’ (RVm 
‘sea-monster’). The fact that a killer-whale, 21 
ft. long, can swallow porpoises and seals would 
imply that a much larger whale might swallow a 
man. Part of the skeleton of a whale, 43 ft. long, 
is in the museum of the Syr. Prot. College, Beirft. 
The carcass of this whale was cast by a storm on 
the coast near Tyre. 

As a type of restoration, Ezk 479. 19 tells us that 
in the Dead Sea ‘shall be a very great multitude 
of fish.” ‘These fish shall be according to their 
kinds, as the fish of the great sea, exceeding 
many.’ 

Fish in NT brought a livelihood to the ¢ postles ; 
they are one of the ‘good gifts’ (Mt 719) twice 
miraculously multiplied to the multitudes (Mt 
17:18. 15%47-), Broiled fish was eaten by our 
Saviour (Lk 9445) and given by Him to the disciples 
(Jn 21% 35), ‘The discrimination between good and 
bad fish is used as a type of final separation of classes 
of men (Mt 13%). ‘lo the early Christians the fish 
became a sacred symbol, the Greek word ἰχθύς 
being formed by the initial letters of the four 
Gr. words used in the confession, ‘Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour’ (Ἰησοῦς Χριστός, Θεοῦ υἷος, 
Σωτήρ). See D.CLA. s.v. ᾿Ιχθύς. 

As formerly, so now, in the East fishing is the 
occupation of the simple and poor, and wholly un- 
known as a pastime. The methods and means 
have likewise changed but little. These were 
principally— 

(1) The small net cast by hand, oj (Ezk 26° 14 
328 47", Hab 1117, Mie 73, Ee 735), δίκτυον (Mt 4% 
etc.), ἀμφίβληστρον (Mt 418, Mik 11%), This is very 
commonly employed still. The present writer has 
watched its use at Tabigha (probably Bethsaida), 
where fish gather at the outlet of streams into the 
lake. 

(2) The seine, nbsp (Is 198) or προ (Hab 115), 
σαγήνη. This was used in two ways—either let 
down into the deep and drawn together in a 
narrowing circle and then drawn into the boat or 
boats (Lk 5*°), or as a semicircle drawn to the 
shore (Mt 13%). Both these methods are seen 
daily. 

(3) The hook, πξπ (Is 19°, Job 411), πϑν, Ὁ (Am 4?), 
ἄγκιστρον (Mt 1753, This was used with a line, 
bon, but no mention is made of a rod, as fly-fishing 
is unknown. Hab 1} mentions all the three 
methods we have described. 

(4) The harpoon or spear (Job 411), EV ‘ barbed 
irons’ (nizv), ‘fish spears’ (821 γχῦ 9). This is a 
method depicted on Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments. At present it is practised only at night 
by torchlight. 

In spite of the mistranslations ‘fish pools’ 
(Ca 74 AV), ‘ponds for fish’ (Is 1919 AV), there is 
no evidence that the pools of the Bible were used 
for fish culture. 

The Turkish Government now taxes fishing as 
an occupation, and also takes 20 per cent. of the 
price of the fish sold in the seaports, and collects 
this again if the fish are taken to another port. 
The fisheries of Merom and Galilee are farmed out 
to contractors, who forbid all others to engage in 
the trade. 

As an occupation fishing has been honoured by 
the selection of its followers as apostles; by being 
the object of Jesus’ special favour on two occasions 
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(Lk 51*, Jn 21); and chosen as the type of earnest, 
gkilful soul-saving (Mk 1", Lk 610). 
W. K. Eppy. 
FISH-GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


FISH-POOL occurs in AV of Ca 74 ‘ Thine eyes 
are [like] the fish-pools of Heshbon,’ but the exact 
translation is simply ‘pools’ (so RV; Heb. mista, 
LXX λίμναι). See Hitzig, ad loc., and art. HESH- 
BON. Equally unwarrantable is the introduction 
of ‘ fish’? in Is 19", where AV, following Ibn Ezra, 
tr. ΦΡΕΣΊΝ gy Ὅν 3 ‘all that make sluices [and] 
ponds for fish.” The passage is obscure (see 
Skinner, ad loc.), but probably the correct tr® is 
that of RV, ‘all they that work for hire shall be 
grieved in soul.’* It is possible that the elsewhere 
-unexampled ‘pis (for ‘piy) was a play suggested by 
the employment of the ‘workers for hire’ in the 
construction of water-tanks (0528; so Del. quot- 
ing Ehrentreu, ad loc.). The LXX, while agree- 
ing with this tr® of way pix (λυπηθήσονται Kal τὰς 
ψυχὰς πονέσουσιν), gives ‘manufacturers of strong 
drink’ (aovoivres τὸν ζθθον),} instead of ‘ workers for 
hire.’ They must have read 13% for ἼΞΨ. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FITCHES.—AV gives fitches in the text in 
two places. 4. Ezk 4°. Here the Heb. is πρϑξ 
kussemeth, tr4 in AVmand RV spelt. We believe 
the plant intended is the kirseneh or kirsennch of 
the Arabs, Vicia E'rvilia, L. The same Heb. word 
is used in two other places (Ex 952, Is 28%), where 
AV has rye and RV spelé (see RYE), 2. Is 28727, 
Here the Heb. is nyp kezgah. This is the rutmeg 
flower, Nigella sativa, L., a Ranunculaceous plant, 
cultivated everywhere in the East for its black 
seeds, which are used as a condiment and a 
medicine. It is called in Arab. shiiniz, or shihniz, 
and habbat el-barakah, 1.e. the seed of blessing, or 
él-habbat es-sauda, 1.e. the black seed. An Arab. 
proverb says, ‘in the black seed is the medicine 
for every disease.’ Avicenna recommends it in 
dyspepsia, and for bronchial and other affections. 
Orientals often put a pinch of the seeds on the 
middle of the upper surface of the fiat loaves of 
bread before baking. In baking they adhere. 
Pliny alludes to their use by bakers (Nat. Hist. 
xix. 52). They are believed to assist digestion. 
They have a warm aromatic flavour and carmina- 
tive properties. Like other seeds produced in 
small quantities, as ewmmin, they are often beaten 
out with a stick, as mentioned in Is 28%, instead 
of being threshed out with the mérag. 

G. E. Post. 

FLAG.—Two Heb. words are tr? by fag. 1. inx 
Cdhus ἄχει [in LAX of Sir 4016 this was supposed 
till 1896 to represent the Heb. *dh2] βούτομον) 
occurs in three connexions. (a) Where the kine 
feed in an “dAw (Gn 4138), (Ὁ) Where Bildad 
asks, ‘Can the rash (84, πάπυρος) grow up without 
mire? can the flag (mx, βούτομον) grow without 
water?’ (Job 8"). (6) In a passage (Hos 13) 
where both AV and RV, following the LXX, give 
brethren for ony ’dhim, which the Ouf. Heb. Lea. 
regards as a plural of πὰ, abbreviated from onnx 
‘dhdwim, the context seeming to point to a water 
plant, withering before the E. wind, which dries 
up its spring. In the passage in Job the géme 
and the ’éhu occur in the two members of a 
parallelism. RVm gives for géme ‘ papyrus,’ and 
for ’dhu ‘reed-grass’ (οἵ. Ebers, Hgypten u. die 
Bucher Moses, 338f.). The latter is no more 
definite than flag, and therefore only confuses 
the question of identity by another term. We 

* Rashi has ‘ponds of rest,’ where the waters rest and are 
retained! Ibn Ezra gives ‘where are the souls of the lish’ 5 
tbis is also adopted by Kimchi in his Lexicon (‘pools in which 
they hunt fish’); in his Comm. he mentions it, but he himself 
offers the same explanation as the RY, 

t Properly ‘ beer,’ which was a favourite Egyptian beverage. 


have the authority of the LXX that the géme 
was the πάπυρος, papyrus, and the ’dhw, βούτομον, 
which some believe to be Cyperus esculentus, L., 
the edible galingale, and others Butomus umbeb 
tatus, L., the flowering rush, both swamp plants, 
mx (Gn 41°18) should be rendered ‘in the flower- 
ing rushes,’ or ‘in the sedges,’ or ‘in the fens.’ 
Similarly, the doubtful onyx ’ahim (Hos 13"). The 
same indefiniteness is found in the Arab. term 
rabt’, Which means literally ‘spring,’ and refers 
to ‘spring herbage,’ and half, which refers to 
Gramineee and Cyperacee in general. It is also 
found in the English ‘ grass.’ 

2, M10 (stiph, ἕλος, carectum) is used (a) of the 
sedgy or reedy plants on a, river’s bank (Ex 2%5, 
Is 19°); (δ) of weeds (Jn 2°), meaning sea-weeds. 
From the presence of these, and perhaps of other 
marine growths, as of coral, the Red Sea was 
named 5 Ὁ: (yam-stiph). G. E. Post, 


FLAGON occurs five times in AV, but in onl 
one of these instances is the tr™ retained by RV, 
namely Is 22%, where both VSS tr. τοῦτα ba by 
‘vessels of flagons.’ 33 or 533 (when not used for 
a musical instrument) generally means a leather 
pitcher. Here it is perhaps an earthenware bottle. 
On the other hand, RV introduces ‘flagons’ in two 
instances where it is not found in AV, namely 
Ex 25° 37 (in both mip). This tr® is probably 
correct (see CUP), although RV gives ‘cups’ for 
the same Heb. word in Nu 47, In all these three 
passages A V has‘ covers.’ In the remaining four in- 
stances where AV gives ‘ flagons,’ the Heb. is ayy 
(28 6%, 1 Ch 16%, Hos 3! [ovayy Ῥ 95], Ca 2° [miviviy]; 
ef. nvin vp ‘wes ‘the raisin-cakes [AV ‘ founda- 
tions’] of Kir-hareseth,’ Is 167). The meaning of 
this word is a ‘pressed cake . . . composed of 
meal, oil, and dibs’ (W. R. Smith, O7/C! 434, 
n. 7). Hence in 28 6%, 1 Ch 16, RV gives ‘cake 
of raisins’ for AV ‘flagon [of wine],’ in Hos 3! 
‘cakes of raisins’ for ‘flagons of wine,’ and in 
Ca 2° ‘raisins’ (RVm ‘cakes of raisins’) for 
‘flagons.’ The LXX has in 28 6 λάγανον ἀπὸ 
τηγάνου, in 1 Ch 16° ἀμορείτη, in Hos 3! πέμματα 
μετὰ σταφίδος, and in Ca 2° μύροις. Luther, who like 
AV adopted a false Rabbinical derivation and 
interpretation of ayws, tr. in 28 619 and 1 Ch 168 
ein Nossel Wein, and in Hos 3! eine Kanne Weins. 
In Ca 95 he has Blumen. In Kautzseli’s AT we 
find for 28 6% and 1 Ch 16° Rosinenkuchen, and 
for Hos 3! and Ca 2° Traubenkuchen. See further 
under Joop, p. 32°, J. A. SELBIE. 


FLAX (πρῶ pishtdh, λίνον, linwm).—The Heb. 
and its equivalents in Gr., Lat., and Eng. are 
used (1) for the growing plant (Ex 9°"); (2) for 
the stalks when cut (Jos 2° pyn ‘nip, λινοκάλαμη, 
stipntle lini); (3) for a wick made of the fibres 
(Is 42° 431", AV ‘tow,’ RV ‘ flax,’ marg. ‘a wick’). 
The root form nyp pésheth, with suttix τῳ pishti, 
LXX ὀθόνια μου, is also used for the flax fibres 
(Hos 2°:°), The plural of the same, ons pishtim, 
is used for the hackled fibres (Pr 31%, Is 19°); 
these are twisted into cords (Jg 15) or woven 
into stuff (Dt 224). The shorter fibres are called 
my; nééreth = tow (Jg 16°, Is 13). The plural 
pishtim is also used for linen (Lv 13°52), as well 
as for linen garments (vv.4°%, LXX ἱματίῳ στιπ- 
πυίνῳ, Ἐς 4417 στολὰς λινᾶ"). 

Flax, Linum satiwum, L., is a plant of the 
order Linacew, which has been cultivated from 
the earliest periods of the world’s history. It is 
a perennial, with slender stalks, 2 to 3 ft. high, 
linear-lanceolate leaves, and showy blue flowers. 
Its stalks produce the strong fibres out of which 
linen is manufactured. These stalks were dried 
on the flat roofs of the houses (Jos 2%), then 
| steeped in water to cause the decay of the pulp, 
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then hackled (Is 19°) to straighten the fibres and 
comb out the shorter ones, which are éow (Jg 109, 
Is 18, It was regarded as a crop of importance 
(Ex 9%, Hos 29). Linen garments were used by 
the priests, ete. (Lv 13% °°) ; the material is usually 
spoken of as ww shésh (a name still retained in the 
Arab. shésh, which is used for the grade of cotton 
cloth known in English as cheese-eloth). Themum- 
mies of Egypt were swathed in linen bandages. 
G. E. Post. 
FLAYING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


FLEA (νη par'ésh, ψύλλος, pulex).—An insect, 
Pulex irritans, L., universal in warm climates, 
and a great pest to man and the animals which 
it infests. Insignificant as it is, its bite is very 
irritating, often causing considerable swelling and 
intolerable itching, which robs its victim of many 
an hour of sleep, and makes him ridiculous in his 
frequently vain efforts to catch his tormentor. 
The habit of the natives of the East of sleeping 
in the same clothes which they wear by day, and 
spreading their beds on the mats on which they 
sit, contributes much to the multiplication of the 
insect in their houses and camps. Fleas swarm 
esp. in the filthy tents of the Bedawin, and in 
stables and dog kennels. The flea is mentioned 
by David (1S 24'),* who compares himself to 
this contemptible insect, in order to ridicule the 
insensate character of Saul’s persecution by lken- 
ing it to the vain hunt above alluded to. In Ex 
816 RVm has ‘fleas’ for ‘lice’ (wh. see), 

G. E. Post. 

FLESH, represented by “vz, δῷ in OT, and by 
σάρξ and xpéasin NT. νῷ occurs very seldom in 
comp. with the constant word 13, but seems to 
cover some of the same meanings, particularly flesh 
for food, and flesh of consanguinity. Cf. Ps 73% 
1850. 27, Pr 1117 Jer 51%, Lv 25%. κρέας is only used 
twice in NT, and each time in the phrase xpéa 
φαγεῖν, Ro 14%, 1 Co 8%, It is impossible to do 
justice to the biblical uses of this term Flesh with- 
out clearly distinguishing at least the following 
five meanings :— 

1. Substance of an animal body, whether of 
beast or of man (6.9. Gn 41°, Lv 44, Job 31%, 1 Co 
15). For this use of the term in its application 
to FooD and to SACRIFICES, see under these words. 
It denotes the living human body in such places as 
Ex 47, Lv 13° 1744. Indeed, through a great part 
of OT flesh is equivalent to the whole human 
Bopy, on the principle mentioned s.v., in which 
application, it is to be noted, that the LXX often 
renders 73 (sing.), in accordance with Gr. idiom, by 
the plural σάρκες (e.g. Gn 40, Nu 12”, Job 32”), 
and even by σῶμα (e.g. Lv 15°, 1 K 915), 

2, Relation, of consanguinity or by marriage 
(e.g. Gn 2% 37%, Neh 5°, Is 58’, Mt 19°, 1 Co 108). 
The literal word is used in theorig. in places where 
the versions, our own included, employ a peri- 
phrasis ‘near of kin’ (e.g. Lv 18° 25%). In the 
same significance, the fuller phrase ‘flesh and 
bones’ is peculiarly biblical (e.g. Gn 2% 294, Jg 93, 
2S 51 1915. 18 Eph 5, cf. Lk 24°9), 

3. Creature nature generally, human nature 
particularly. In this use it can denote all terres- 
trial beings possessing life (Gn 731) ; especially the 
finite earthly creature in contrast with God and 
with the spirit which immediately comes from 
God. ‘ The Egyptians are men, and not Ged; and 
their horses flesh, and not spirit’ (Is 31°). The 
frailness and dependence of man is the thing 
marked by this contrast (e.g. Gn 6’, Job 34%, Ps 
564 78, Is 40%8 quoted 1 P 1%). There is a per- 
sistent tendency in translators and commentators 
to ignore this peculiarly biblical antithesis, and 


*Its mention in 18 2620 ig due to corruption in MT (see 
Driver, Wellh., Budde, ad Zec.). 


confound it with the Greek antithesis between 
material and immaterial. Further, though finite 
and creaturely weakness is implied in it, there is 
not necessarily any moral disparagement, ¢.g. ‘ all 
flesh’ is used for the ‘whole human race’ in con- 
nexions that are most honourable, e.g. Ps 65? 
14571, Is 40°, JI 2%. Conclusive as to this is the 
use of ‘flesh’ for the human nature of our Lord 
(Jn 144, Ro 18 95, 1 Ti 316). In the same line with 
this stands the more expanded phrase ‘flesh and 
blood’ for human nature on its earthly side in 
contrast with something greater than itself (Mt 
167, 1 Co 15°, Gal 116, Eph 6”, He 2, to which 
should perhaps be added Jn 118), This phrase is 
peculiar to the NT, though germane to the OT 
idea ‘ the life of the flesh is in the blood,’ and the 
beginning of the nsage can be traced to the OT 
Apoer. writers (cf. Sir 1418 1781), It is common in 
Rabbinical literature. This whole biblical use of 
the term ‘flesh’ in application to man means that 
he is so called from his creaturely nature, or from 
his nature on its creaturely side. 
4, As one constituent of human nature (the 
corporeal) combined or contrasted with the others, 
T usage presents a variety of such combina- 
tions. The whole of man is expressed as ‘flesh ’ 
and ‘soul’ in Ps 03], Job 1313 14%; as ‘flesh’ and 
‘heart’ in Ps 73%, Ezk 44°9, Ke 1110 Pr 14°: as 
‘flesh,’ ‘heart,’ and ‘ soul,’’ Ps 84%, in all which a 
duality of outer and inner, or lower and higher in 
man, 15 plainly intended. But so far is ‘flesh’ 
from being despised in these contrasts that it is 
joined with the higher elements in the relation of 
the whole man to God and to his future (?) hopes, as 
in Ps 631169 842, Job 1935, In the NT its use in this 
sense for the lower element in man, withont any 
ethical disparagement, though not very frequent, 
is still clear. In 8 sufficient number of passages it 
occurs coupled with ‘spirit,’ in the Pauline writ- 
ings as well as others, to show that these two are 
the natural elements of which man is made up, 
exactly as ‘flesh’ and ‘soul,’ ‘flesh’ and ‘heart’ 
are in the OT (eg. Mt 26%, Ro 2% 9 1 Co 55), 
‘Flesh’ is used by St. Paul of corporeal presence, 
cognizable by the senses, in contrast to fellowship 
in ‘spirit’ (2 Co 5%, Col 21. δὴ, indeed of man’s 
earthly or bodily life without moral qualifica- 
tion (Gal 2”, Ph 1533. Even when man’s sinful 
state is the topic, the dual nature is sometimes 
expressed in the usual terms; ‘desires of the flesh 
and of the mind’ (Eph 2°), ‘defilement of the flesh 
and spirit’ (2 Co 71), seem to mean that man’s 
nature, in both its constituent parts, is atiected by 
sin. There is a use of this antithesis, between 
flesh and spirit, in application to Christ, which 
points to lower and higher elements in His person- 
ality quite peculiar to Himself (e.g. Ro 14,1 Ti 
11.595 
5. Its ethical or doctrinal sense. Besides the 
morally indifferent applications of flesh already dis- 
cussed, there is in the NT, and esp. in the Pauline 
writings, a use of it which is charged with ethical 
or doctrinal content. It is thus used once in 
contrast with ‘mind’ (Ro 7535), more frequently 
with ‘spirit? (Ro 85-67 ΕΥ͂ 8. 9.12. 19. Ga} 516-25 ¢8), 
In the same manner the adjectives ‘fleshly,’ 
‘carnal’ are contrasted with ‘ spiritual’ in Ro 744, 
1 Co 3184, 2 Co 1%, Col 28 ‘fleshly mind,’ orig. 
‘mind of the flesh.’* That in the conuexions 
cited above flesh with its adjective has reference 
to the principle of sin and its seat in man’s fallen 
nature, while ‘spirit’ and ‘spiritual’ refer to the 
principle of the regenerate or divine life in man, 


* There occurs in the same writings a quite unethical use of 
‘carnal’ as equivalent to ‘corporeal’ or ‘earthly,’ e.g. Ro 1527, 
1 Co 911, 2 Co 88 104, He 718; for the complications both of read- 
ing and rendering in these passages, created by the use of 


| φαρκικός OF σώρκινος, see Trench, N.Y. Synonyms, 8.v. 
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will hardly be questioned. But various have been 
the accounts given of the rationale of this meta- 
phorical or indirect use of flesh and ‘fleshly’ in a 
theological or doctrinal sense. Writers like Hol- 
sten, Pfleiderer, Schenkel make strenuous efforts, 
without much success, to derive this peculiarly 
Pauline application of the term from the older 
sense of it as denoting the weakness and frailty of 
man’s nature. The only account which seems to 
satisfy all the ideas involved is that the ‘carnal’ 
denotes the sinful element in man’s nature, be- 
cause that element entering his nature now in the 
ordinary course of human production is an inherit- 
ance of the flesh; whereas the ‘spiritual’ is that 
which comes into it from above, or is given in the 
New Birth. This explanation is confirmed by our 
Lord’s words, reported in Jn 3°, For some further 
remarks on this question and on the possible con- 
nexion of all the meanings of flesh here noted, see 
PSYCHOLOGY. J, LAIDLAW. 


FLESH-HOOK.—See Foon. 


FLESHLY, FLESHY.—Modern editions of AV 
have retained the distinction between ‘fleshly’ and 
‘fleshy’ of 1611. Fleshly is that which belongs to 
the flesh and not the spirit, carnal. It occurs in 
NT 2 Co 215,1 Ἐ 91} (σαρκικός), Col 218. ‘ fleshly mind’ 
(νοῦς τῆς σαρκός, ‘mind of the flesh’). In Ad. Est 
14 the meaning is apparently simply mortal 
(cdpxivos), Fleshy is that which is made of flesh 
(and not of stone), soft, fender, Sir 178, 2 Co 3 
(cdpxwos), The distinction did not appear in the 
earlier versions: Wye. Tind. Gen. Bish. have 
‘fleshly’ in 2 Co 38, Cov. has ‘fleshy.’ Nor was it 
observed by Eng. writers of the day: T. Wright 
(1604), Passions, V. iv. 212, says, ‘ Fleshy concupis- 
cence deserveth rather the name of Mercenarie 
Lust then Love,’ and Culpepper and Cole, Anat. 
I. xvii. 45, ‘Such as are given to fleshy desires 
have larger Kidneys than ordinary.’ But once 
made it is well worth maintaining. 


J. HASTINGS. 
FLESH-POT.—See Foon. 


FLIES.—See FLY and PLAGUE. 


FLINT (in OT wnhn, ἀκρότομος, στερεὰ πέτρα ; 1%, 
ἀκρότομος, πέτρα, ψῆφος ; Ἢ», στερεὰ πέτρα; in Apocr. 
ἀκρότομος, κόχλαξ) is the term by which the fore- 
going Heb. words are rendered, in AV generally, 
and in RV uniformly. The reference in every 
case is to a rock or stone whose characteristic 
quality is hardness or sharpness. The Gr. equiva- 
lents have a general rather than a definite mean- 
ing, ἀκρότομος being elsewhere (Sir 40! 4817) {τὰ 
“hard (RV sheer) rock,’ while in Is 27! 51) στερεὰ 
πέτρα stands in LXX for ws (rock); though, on the 
other hand, in Job 22% τς is represented in Vulg. 
by silex. On the whole, flint is the substance 
which best fulfils the conditions stated, and in the 
passages where small stones rather than masses 
of rock are referred to it is probably the true 
rendering. 


wpbn corresponds to Assyr. elméSu (Z DAG xi. 728), which 
seems to mean any hard stone used for striking fire, even rock 
crystal or diamond. According to Hommel (SBA, xv. 291), 


elmésu is abbreviated from algam#3u (Ileb. ΠΣ Ezk 1311. 18 
38%), both being variants of gidgamish or gibilgamish, which is 
a synonym of Gigdubar, an ancient Bab. fire deity. 

Flint is the name given to the rock from which 
Moses brought water in the wilderness (Dt 8", 
Ps 1148, Wis 114). Fhnts were tlie primitive 
instruments of circumcision (Ex 435 RV, Jos 5% 3 
RY). In the latter passage LXX expands nisi 
os mto paxalpas πετρίνας ἐκ πέτρας ἀκροτόμου. 
The LXX additions to Joshua relate how these 
knives of flint were preserved as a memorial in 


| herds. 
the context does not clearly demand the rendering 


Timnath-serah, and were buried with Joshua there 
(2) 424 94302), Tn 1 Mac 10” the absence of flints in 
a plain is given as a reason why cavalry should 
not be encountered there, as slingers would thus be 
at a disadvantage. The word used is κόχλαξ, and 
it is found in a similar connexion in the LXX of 
1 5 143, which, however, does not correspond with 
the MT (Wellhausen, Zezxt der BB. Sam. 87, 88; 
Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 82, 83). In the Song of 
Moses ‘oil from the rocky flint’ (Dt 32%) is a 
poetical way of describing olives growing on rocky 
soil (see Job 29°). In Job 289, to illustrate man’s 
power and skill, it is said that the miner puts forth 
his hand upon the flinty rock, and overturns the 
mountains. The hoofs of the Assyrian horses are 
compared to flint (Is 5%), which is also an emblem 
of prophetic resoluteness (Is 50’, Ezk 3°). 

Flint is a form of silica, a mineral which occurs 
in its purest condition as quartz. Flint is found 
in bands and nodules in certain calcareous rocks, 
notably in chalk, in various parts of the world. 
It is exceedingly hard, and breaks with a glassy 
fracture and sharp edges. When pieces of it are 
struck together, or against steel, sparks are 
emitted, and this method of obtaining fire has 
been used from the earliest times. It is probabl 
alluded to in 2 Mac 10°. Flints are often va 
coloured owing to impurities. Their origin is one 
of the problems of geology not yet completely 
solved, but it is supposed that the siliceous frame- 
work of certain marine organisms was dissolved, 
and afterwards deposited in cavities, or actually 
substituted for the material of other organic 
remains. 

A great part of Palestine and the Sinaitie penin- 
sula is composed of Cretaceous strata, which pass 
on the W. into Nummulitic (Eocene) limestone. 
In both of these formations flints are found; and 
in some of the strata, especially those which line 
the Jordan Valley, they are particularly abundant 
(Green, Physical Geology, 231-383; Hull, SIVP 61). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

FLOCK.— Four Heb. words are tr? flock :— 
1. Ὅν ‘éder, ποίμνιον, ἀγέλη. This word, when 
used alone (Gn 29% 8, Je 518 18 17%, Ps 7853, Ca 17 
ete.), usually signifies a flock of sheep or goats, or 
both mingled. It corresponds to the Arab. kat’. 
The exception to this is in Gn 32!6- 8 where it is 
tr? drove. j&s ‘ry (Gn 29°, J] 18, Mic 5%) signifies 
jlocks of sheep, and 723 τυ», in the sanie sentence 
in JI, 1s herds of cattle, and Ὁ wy (Ca 4! 6°) flock 
of goats. mm Ἴπῷ (Jer 13%”) is the flock of J”, that 
is, God’s people (ef. Zee 10°), and obama vy (Ca 66) 
a flock of ewes. ὙἹΝ ὙΠῈΡ the tower of ‘éder (the 
flock) (Gn 357) is a place near Bethlehem, men- 
tioned again (Mic 4°) as the ‘hill’ (marg. ‘ Heb. 
Ophel’) of the daughter of Zion. Some suppose 
it to have been a tower on the hill Ophel at 
Jerusalem. If Ophel be Zion, the allusion would 
be perfect in its details. See HERD. 

2. Ἰὰς 26'n. This word, which means sheep, is 
the original of most of the passages in OT tr? 
flock. It corresponds to the Arab. ddn, but dan 
refers to sheep as distinguished by having wool, 
from goats, which are known by the name of 
maz. £6’ may include both, Gn 881 RV (cf. 
AV) ‘I will send thee a kid of the goats from 
the flock’ (z6’2). In some cases the context makes 
it clear that it does not include both, as in 1S 25? 
‘he had three thousand sheep (zé’n), and a thou- 
sand goats (‘iczim), and he was shearing his sheep 
(z6’n) in Carmel.’ Where 26’n and 6ékdr are men- 
tioned together, they are always tr’ flocks and 
It would be better, in every case where 


flock, to translate 26’n sheep. 
3. jks apo mikneh hazgzé’n (Gn 47"), is trd AV, 
RV ‘flocks,’ RVm ‘cattle of flocks.’ It would 
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have been better rendered possession of sheep, and 
mikneh habbdkdar, in the same verse, possession of 
oxen (cf. Ἰὰς 27), 

4. mpo mikneh (Ps 1858), is tr? AV, RV ‘ flocks.’ 
It is elsewhere generally rendered ‘cattle’; once 
‘ possessions ’ (Ec 27). 

The NT words for flock are ποίμνη and ποίμνιον, 
the latter of which is used exclusively in a fig. 
sense of the Church (Lk 12°, Ac 20, 1 P 5? ete.). 

G. E. Post. 

FLOOD (Gn 6-9"").—A story connected with the 
early history of man, which tells how, in con- 
sequence of their sins, especially those of violence, 
God destroyed by a flood the whole race, excepting 
only Noah and his family and two (or seven) pairs 
of every animal. These were saved in a huge ark 
or chest, which Noah had been directed to make 
when first warned of the coming flood. As the 
waters were abating, Noah sent forth a raven 
which did not return, and afterwards a dove twice 
at a week’s interval, in order to ascertain whether 
the ground was dry. This was shown to be so by 
the dove returning the second time with an olive 
leaf in her mouth. The ark finally settled on Mt. 
Ararat. On leaving the ark, Noah offered up a 
sacrifice which appeased God, who promised never 
again to destroy the earth with a flood. 

Simple and uniform as this story appears, it is 
a fact admitting of no reasonable doubt that the 
account of Genesis is really composed of two Flood 
stories, which, while agreeing in general purport, 
differ considerably both in character and detail. 
One belongs to the early source of the Hexateuch 
known as J, the other to the post-exilic P. They 
may be clearly distinguished here by the names of 
God and other well-known characteristics of these 


documents. The sections ascribed to J in Kautzsch’s 
AT are G1-8 1-ὅ- F-10. 12. 160-17. 22-23 ΟΡ θα. 6-12. 180. 20-22 


P 9-22 78. 11. 13-1Ga. 18-21 3.8, 8.58 S3b-5. 18a, 14-19 1-17 (on 
78-9 see below). It will be sufticient to notice that 
in P we find the minute directions regarding the 
construction and size of the ark, the blessing of 
Noah, the laws against murder and eating blood, 
the covenant of the rainbow; in J only we have 
the picturesque narrative of sending out the raven 
and the dove, and the sacrifice of Noah, which 
so pleased J” that He determined never again to 
curse the ground. Im some respects the accounts 
of J and P contradict each other. (a) According 
to P one pair of every kind of animals is to be 
selected (618-30) according to J seven pairs of clean 
and two of unclean (72. But in 7®%, where the 
actual entry is made, a reviser has, it would seem, 
combined the statements of J and P so as to agree 
with P. As it stands, the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals in that verse is purposeless, 
and indeed has the effect of emphasizing what 
appears like an act of disobedience on Noah’s part, 
who took only one instead of seven pairs of clean 
animals as directed in 7%. In J this verse must 
have run much as follows: ‘ Of clean beasts, seven 
and seven, of unclean beasts, two and two, went 
unto Noah into the ark.’ In P the statement 
was probably, ‘Of the fowl after its kind, and of 
the cattle after its kind, and of everything that 
creepeth upon the ground after its kind, two of 
every (sort) did he bring into the ark, as God 
conimanded Noah.’ (6) According to P it was 150 
days before the waters began to subside (88), and 
it was 8 months and 13 days before the tops of the 
mountains were visible (ef. 7 and 85), and a whole 
year and 10 days before the earth was perfectly 
dry (812. According to J the duration of the 
Flood was only 40 days (7:3 86), and even before 
this the water had considerably abated (8°>- 88. 6-10. 
12. 180), (6), What is in P a covenant with Noah 


that the waters should ‘no more become a flood to | 


destroy all flesh’ (915), is in J the self-deliberation of 


J” in consequence of Noah’s sweet-smelling sacrifice 
(87-22), See HEXATEUCH. 

I. HIsTORICITY OF THE FLOoD.— Until compara- 
tively recent times the belief in a deluge covering 
the whole world and destroying all men and animals 
except those providentially preserved in the ark 
was practically universal among Christians. The 
fossil remains of marine animals, and the Flood 
traditions common to people in so many different 
parts of the world, were confidently appealed to as 
establishing the truth of the Bible story. Our 
increased knowledge of geology on the one hand 
and of comparative mythology on the other have 
now shown the little value of such evidence, and 
on these and other grounds this belief has been now 
surrendered by most biblical scholars as untenable. 
(a) It has been frequently pointed out thatthewhole 
quantity ofmoisture containedin the world, whether 
in an aqueous or vaporous form, if all reduced to 
water, would not be nearly enongh to cover the 
highest mountains, supposing that the earth’s sur- 
face was in anything like its present condition. 
But there is no evidence or scientific probability 
that the whole surface was ever so contracted or so 
levelled as to admit such a possibility. (6) Again, 
a thorough examination and a comparison of the 
numerous Flood myths make it impossible to refer 
them all to one single event. (c). Anthropological 
science points in thesame direction. The diversity 
of the human race and of language alike makes it 
extremely improbable that men were derived from 
a single pair, and this, together with what we 
know of the early civilization of man, makes it 
impossible that a universal Flood should have 
oceurred within at least many centuries of the 
time assigned by biblical chronology. The early 
relics of primitive man found in caves, ancient 
craves, ete., all over the world, point to an un- 
broken succession of human beings, their advance 
in civilization developing by gradual stages, and 
the whole extending over many thousands of 
years. 

(d) But, after all, the most obvious difficulties 
are those which lie on the surface in the narrative 
itself, supposing that it describes a flood extending 
over the whole world as we now know it. Noah is 
said to have collected together animals of every 
kind, one pair at least of each. Let us try to 
imagine the long journeys necessary to different 
parts of the world, including the Tropics and the 
Arctic Regions, and that in an age when the difh- 
culties and dangers of travelling must have made 
it almost impossible, and the difficulty of captur- 
ing and bringing home the animals when captured. 
How many years will it still take the Royal 
Zoological Society, with all the resources of 
modern civilization, to collect even single Speci- 
mens of all the known larger animals of the world, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of species still 
unknown, nothing of the myriads of insects, 
erustacee, ete., included in the ‘creeping things’ 
of the Bible! Again, the dimensions of the ark 
could not possibly have allowed room for the 
housing of all the creatures; for, supposing that 
they were shut up in separate cells (‘ nests,’ Gn 6" 
RVm), almost as much space would have been 
required for passages to get at them as for the 
cells themselves. We have also to take into 
account the immense amount of room required 
for the storage of food, especially that needed for 
the larger animals, such as hay for the elephants, 
and animals of different sorts for the carnivore, 
besides all the food necessary for some time after 
the Flood, before revived vegetation should make 
fresh food procurable. Even if we could suppose 
that the dimensions of the ark permitted all this, 
how would it have been possible to keep all these 
animals alive? The polar bear would have re- 
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quired very different conditions from the tiger or 
the boa-constrictor. How, again, is it conceivable 
that eight persons should have been sufficient to 
attend to the wants of all these animals, as well as to 
their own? But besides all this, there is no pro- 
vision for making the ark seaworthy. It is merely 
a huge wooden box liable to capsize, and quite in- 
capable of weathering a storm. The diificulties 
here pointed out readily suggest the true answer. 
The Flood was not in the writer’s view universal, 
as we should understand a universal Flood, simply 
because the world he is writing of is a totally 
different world from ours. It is a very little 
world. Men and animals are all living within 
easy reach of each other. Man is still the lord of 
creation. Hecan gather together the animals to 
be saved, whether beast of the field or fowl] of thie 
air, at his will. No difficulties, even such as would 
have occurred in the writer’s own day, have any 
pane in that ideal world of the distant past, where 

oly men walked with God, and there was no need 
of miracles, because everything was of course so 
different. That the writers and compilers of Genesis 
sincerely believed the story we need have no doubt, 
but in the light of scientific and historical criticism 
it must be frankly recognized as one of those many 
stories or legends which are found in the folk-lore 
and early literature of all peoples. 

II. THE RELATION OF THE BIBLE FLOOD STORIES 
TO SIMILAR STORIES OF OTHER PEOPLES.—It was 
formerly supposed that the many Flood stories 
found in different parts of the world were all 
traditions of the Bible Deluge brought by various 
peoples from the ancient cradle of the human race. 
A comparison, however, of the stories with one 
another and with the Bible narrative makes it quite 
clear that they stand severally in a very different 
relation to the latter, and are due to many different 
causes. We may roughly divide these stories, 
according to their resemblance to the Flood story 
of Genesis, into the following classes :— 

i, First and foremost stands the Babylonian or 
Accadian account of the Deluge. This is so like 
the Bible story, both in its general drift and many 
of its details, that it cannot be other than a 
different version of the same. The Babylonian 
legend itself exists in twoforms. One is contained 
in the fragments of Berosus, an Egyptian priest of 
the 3rd cent. B.C., who wrote a history of Babylon. 
The second is contained in a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion on tablets preserved in the British Museum, 
and first deciphered by George Smith in 1872. 

(a) Of these the first is very short and of com- 
ed little importance, except that some 

ifferences of detail in comparison with the other 
prove that the Babylonian story had a wide cur- 
rency. The main diferexrees are the clay which 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Flood, finds on the legs 
of the birds when they return for the second time, 
and the translation of Xisuthros’ daughter and the 
pilot of the ship, as well as that of Xisuthros him- 
self and his wife. 

(0) The story of Berosus is altogether thrown 
into the shade by the far fuller and more cireum- 
stantial account found on the Aceadian tablets. 
These contain an epic poem in 12 parts. Each 
part is connected with a sign of the Zodiae, and 
the 11th, containing the Flood story, has the sign 
corresponding to Aquarius, ‘the water-bearer.’ 
In this part the deified Sit-napi&ti, or, as the name 
is sometimes written, Khasisadra (Xisuthros), com- 
municates the history of the Flood at the mouth 
of the Euphrates to his grandson Gisdubar (the 
Nimrod of Genesis). Ea, the god of wisdom, 
reveals to Sit-napisti the intention of the gods 
of Surippak—Anu, Bel, etec.—to bring a Flood, 


expostulates on the absurdity of building a ship 
on dry land, but finally consents. The making of 
the ship is then given in some detail, among other 
things its dimensions (according to G. Smith, 
600 cubits long, 60 broad, 60 high; omitted by 
Sayce), and the pouring of bitumen over its sides, 
inside and out. Food was brought into the ship, 
including beer and wine, and also all that he had 
of gold and silver. ‘Slaves and concubines, the 
cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, the sons 
of the people: all of these did I bring up.’ The 
ship was built by the help of the sun-god Samas, 
who fixed the season for the Flood on the evening 
before Sit-napisti shut the door. A highly poetical 
description is then given of the storm, brought 
about by the direct agency of the gods of wind, 
water, ete., so terrible that even the gods trembled 
and sought refuge in the heaven of Anu, where 
they crowded in a heap ‘ like a dog in his kennel,’ 
and gods and goddesses wept for pity. For six 
days and nights the storm continues, and subsides 
on theseventh. The sea begins to dry. Sit-napisti 
opens the windows and sees the corpses floating on 
the water. On the horizon he sees land, and the 
ship is steered for the mountain of Nizir, which it 
reaches the second day. On the seventh day after 
this he sends forth a dove, which finds no resting- 
place and returns ; then a swallow, which does the 
same ; and lastly a raven, which feeds on the carrion 
and does not return. The animals are sent forth 
to the four winds, and @ sacrifice is offered on an 
altar which he builds on the peak of the mountain. 
The gods smelt the savour, and ‘ gathered like flies 
over the sacrifice.’ Thereupon the great goddess 
lighted up the rainbow which Anu had created. 
Gel, angry with the gods that his will had not 
been fully carried out, alone refused to come to the 
altar. He stayed by the ship and would have 
stopped the exit of the survivors; but Adar 
explained that Ea had revealed the counsel of 
the gods to Sit-napisti. Then Ea himself ex- 
postulates with Bel for wishing to destroy the 
faithful with the sinners. Better at any rate to 
send wild beasts, or famine, or plagne. fter all, 
it was only by a dream that he had revealed the 
determination of the gods. Then Bel enters the 
ship and very graciously makes a covenant with 
Sit-napisit, saying that henceforth he and his 
wife are to be as gods, and Sit-napisti is to dwell 
nA the mouth of the river. (Sayce, Fresh Light, 
eli. 11.) 

This story is said by experts to be as old at least 
as 3000 yearsB.c. That the early Hebrews derived 
the story from Babylonia, and not vice versd, may be 
considered a practical certainty. While Babylonia 
from the days of the VPatriarchs was highly ad- 
vanced in civilization, the Jews, even far down 
into their history, were comparatively simple and 
far less civilized even than the Canaanitish tribes, 
who themselves derived their culture from Babylon. 
The Babylonian language and script had already 
before the Exodus become naturalized in Palestine, 
and been made, as the Tel el-Amarna tablets show, 
the official means of communication between the 
Babylonian court and the various Canaanitish 
tribes. Thus there was more than one channel by 
which a popular story of Babylonia might become 
part of Jewish folk-lore. At the same time the 
variations in the story suggest that it is likely to 
have passed through many mouths before it reached 
its Bible form. Even the diflerences in its religious 
character are more probably due to gradual changes 
of thought and feeling than to a single literary 
process. It is, however, quite possible that 1f 
several variations of the story were, as is probable, 
current, some few particulars in the Bible story 


and commands him to build a ship, and save | may beactually more original than in the Accadian 


what he can of the germ of life. Sit-napisti 


| version. The sending out of the birds in the latter 
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is rather pointless, as the non-return of the raven, 
which fed upon the corpses, proved nothing. 
Both the J and P stories are derived from the 
Babylonian, each document selecting for the most 
part, and sometimes enlarging upon, those details 
which best accorded with its own character and 
aim. 

li. A very large number of Flood stories bear 
only a very general and probably accidental re- 
semblance to the biblical or Accadian Deluge. 
The mere fact that a legend has to do with a flood, 
even though it be a universal one, is not enough 
to constitute any real relationship to the Bible 
Deluge-story. For such legends can be proved to 
have arisen from several different causes. These 
causes may be roughly divided into three classes : 
1. Some theory of Creation which connects it 
with water as perhaps a creative element. Flood 
stories dealing with Creation bear comparison with 
‘the deep’ of Gn 1? rather than with Noah’s Flood. 
Thus the Binnas in the Malay Peninsula held that 
the earth was originally completely covered with 
a hard crust. God in early ages broke through 
the crust, so that the water covered the whole 
world. Out of the water He afterwards let rise 
Mt. Lulumet and other hills, as well as the plain 
on which the Binnas now live. This conception of 
the centre of the world as a vast body of water we 
find again in a Flood story of the Acawoio (British 
Guiana), and is probably to be understood in the 
biblical phrase ‘the water under the earth’ 
(Ex 20%), the idea being that the land floated on 
the water. 

2. Most frequently, however, the Flood story 
is the highly coloured tradition of some historical 
event or extraordinary natural phenomenon. 

A. Among island and coastland peoples (a) the 
early settlement of their ancestors, who came in 
boats across the ocean. In such stories the par- 
ticular land in which they live was the land of 
refuge from the great Deluge. In the story of the 
Binnas this tradition is combined with the notion 
of Creation. The primeval man and woman were 
ereated in a boat, which moved over the waters 
until at last it stranded on dry land. (ὦ) The 
appearance or disappearance of an island by a 
voleanie eruption. Thus the inhabitants of the 
Minahassa (the northern voleanie peninsula of 
Celebes) relate that the land originally rose out of 
a flood; and the stories of the Fiji and Pelew 
islanders appear to have originated from the dis- 


appearance of islands by voleanic action. (c) A 
tidal wave resulting from an earthquake. The 


Flood story current among the Eskimo in the 
Prince of Wales Peninsula is expressly connected 
with an earthquake. In a story of the Makah 
Indians (Washington Territory) it 15 related how 
the water flowed into the land from the Paeifie, 
until Cape Flattery beeame an island. Similar 
features are found in the stories of some otlier 
Indian tribes—among them the Araucanians (in 
Chili), with whom the Flood is the result of an 
earthquake accompanied by volcanic eruptions. 

B. Among inland peoples the causes of Flood 
stories are (a) very frequently the overflow of some 
river, especially where, by the bursting of its banks, 
a large plain is inundated. This is the case in 
China, where, however, the Flood stories have 
hardly passed out of the region of sober history into 
that of myth, and deal with floods similar to those 
which have been known to have taken place,—the 
last two during the 19th cent. in 1852 and 1881. 
In the second of these no fewer than two millions 
are said to have perished. The Chinese i lood 
stories, then, are evidently not derived from 
Babylonia, and we should avoid yielding to the 
temptation of appealing to the early connexion 
in language and script between China and Baby- 


lonia.* (6) The formation of a lake or inland 
sea, or its disappearance by the water oo: 
out a channel for itself through soft rock, sue 
as limestone. Livingstone tells a legend describ- 
ing how the Dilolo Lake in Central Africa (on 
the southern border of the Congo State) caine 
into existence as the consequence of a woman’s 
curse pronounced upon a native chieftain who 
refused hospitality. The inhabitants of Thibet 


‘relate how once a flood covered the whole country 


and destroyed the ape-like inhabitants. By the 
compassion of a god the waters were drained off, 
and the new people taught civilization. In Santa 
Fé de Bogota in Colombia there is a story that 
there was once a huge flood brought about by the 
witchery of a wicked woman, who caused the Rio 
de Bogota to overflow and fill the basin-like plain 
of Cundinamarea. Her good husband changed 
her into the moon, and opened the present outlet 
through the limestone roek by which the water 
now flows down over the Falls of Tequendama 
(ef. Schwarz, Stntfuth, noticed in Hapos. Times, 
vill., 1897, 271 [.). (c) The melting of the winter 
snows. In the district of the Indian tribe of the 
Chippewas there is a story telling how a mouse 
once gnawed through the bag which held the heat, 
and this escaping, the melting snow became a, flood, 
which covered the whole world. 

8. Not infrequently, and sometimes in con- 
nexion with one or more of the causes already 
mentioned, the Flood story appears to have 
originated in an attempt to account for some 
otherwise unexplained fact, as—(a) The dispersion 
of peoples and difference of language. This is 
especially frequent among, if not indeed peculiar 
to, the Indian tribes of N. America. Among the 
Thlinkeets in the North West the difference of 
speech between them and the rest of mankind is 
naively accounted for by the breaking of the ark 
in two, their ancestors having been in one half, 
those of all other races in the other! More 
frequently, the dispersion is the result of the boats 
drifting away in the waters of the Deluge, as, 6...» 
with the Bella Coola Indians (between 52° and 53° 
N. lat. on the coast of the Pacific). The ancient 
rock-carvings found among the aborigines of 
Mexico, in which, as it is said, a dove is depicted 
distributing gifts of speech in the form of tongues 
to the survivors of the Flood, would be a striking 
illustration of this kind of Flood story, could we 
be certain that this interpretation of it is correct ; 
but it is at least doubtful. (ὁ) The red colour of 
some of the N. American tribes. This colour is, 
according to the Crees, the direct consequence 
of the Fiood, the Red Indians of to-day being the 
descendants of the single woman who was rescued, 
when the waters had all but covered her (see below, 
III. 9). On the other hand, the Herero, a native 
tribe of South Africa, relate that it was the llood 
that brought to their ancient home the white man 
and woman from whom they are descended ; hence 
their pale colour. (c) The existence of fossil 
remains on dry land, and even on hills. It is 
curious that the same evidence which, from the 
days of Tertullian at any rate, has been frequently 
adduced as evidenee of the Bible Flood has been 
appealed to by several diflerent peoples as evidence 
of their own Flood stories ; and if the remains did 
not in every, or perhaps in any, case actually give 
rise to the story, they certainly helped to give it 
credence and permanence. With the Leeward 
islanders the mussels and corals on their hills are 
a standing proof of an ancient flood, in which all 


* See, e.g., ‘The Origin of Chinese Oulture and Civilization,’ 
Lippincott’s Monthly Moyazine, June 1890; De Lacouperie, 
‘The Old Babylonian Characters and their Chinese Derivatives,’ 
in Bab. and Oriental Record, March 1888; and ‘New Accaclian’ 
Papers by Ballin PSBA, Nov., Dec., 1889 ; Feb., June, 1890. 
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but one small coral island were immersed. The 
Samoan islanders call attention to the fish which 
have been turned into stone; and the central 
Eskimos of N. America can still see the outer 
shells of many mussels, fish, sea-dogs, and whales 
which were left upon the dry land by the Flood. 
(qd) The same Eskimo tribes give a similar ex- 
planation of glaciers. They are the icebergs left 
on the tops of the mountains by the receding 
waters. 


It is also important to observe that the cause of” 


the Flood story has very often a special connexion 
with the locality to which it belongs. Thus we 
notice that the melting of the ice is a frequent 
cause with the extreme northernly tribes of N. 
American Indians. Earthquakes are a common 
feature in the Flood legends of tribes on those 
coastlands of America where they frequently occur. 
The submergence or emergence of islands accounts 
for those of tribes inhabiting volcanic districts. 
In China the Flood stories are associated with the 
bursting of the banks of the great rivers where such 
events occur, and are accompanied with great loss 
of life and property. Still more remarkable is it, 
on the other hand, that in Africa, where the over- 
flow of the great rivers is a regular and expected 
phenomenon, and, in fact, has become necessary 
to cultivation, and therefore cannot be considered 
as the result of special divine agency, I‘lood 
stories are singularly rare, and never of this 
kind. 

111, Very frequently an old myth has become 
mixed up with, or at any rate coloured by, the 
Babylonian or Bible story. Thus the account of 
the Grecian Flood (Deucalion’s) as given in the 
de Ded Syrd of the pseudo-Lucian, a writer of the 
2nd cent. A.D., differs from the earlier form of the 
story as contained in Ovid (Met. i. 163-437), for 
instance, by the addition of several details belong- 
ing to the Babylonian and biblical stories, such as 
the name Sisythes (= Xisuthros), the building of a 
chest, the saving in it of Deucalion’s family and 
pairs of every animal. Plutarch similarly intro- 
duces Deucalion’s sending out the dove to ascertain 
the weather (!), according as it returned or remained 
behind. This colouring is probably, however, in 
most cases due to the teaching of Christian mission- 
aries, who would naturally emphasize and uncon- 
sciously, or perhaps even intentionally, exaggerate 

oints of resemblance between native folk-jore and 

ible stories. Andree (see Literature below) quotes 
a story to show how easily the Bible Flood could find 
its way into the folk-lore of an imaginative people. 
A. missionary heard a Flood story from a native 
Hottentot which bore a suspicious resemblance to 
that of the Bible, and yet he was assured that it 
had been handed down from early ages. Shortly 
after he met another missionary, wlio told him that 
he had himself taught the native the Bible story. 
It is not always easy to say positively that a 
legend has been influenced by the Bible Flood, but 
in the following cases it may be considered highly 

robable:—(@) When the legend resembles the 
ible story in one or more definite particulars, but 
in general drift or in its more important features 
differs widely from it. In that of the Mandari 
(a branch of the Kohls, East India), the flood out 
of which a brother and sister only had been rescued 
under a tree, is put an end to by the serpent 
Lurbing, in connexion with whom appears the 
rainbow. In the Lithuanian story the rainbow is 
sent to comfort a pair of wretched survivors, and 


counsels them to obtain offspring by jumping over | 


the bones of the earth. The Lummi Indians 
(north of Washington Territory) have a story that 


an old man escaped on a raft to a mountain, and | 


thence twice sent forth a crow, which returned the 
second time with a leaf. (6) When the parts 


corresponding with the Bible story break the 
context, and do not fit in well with the rest. 
This is obviously the case with a story of the 
Algonquins (an Indian tribe of N. America), 
preserved in 8, very curious pictographic document, 
where, in the middle of a passage describing how 
some of the people were rescued on Turtle Island, 
the mention of a boat, as though an independent 
means of rescue, is very awkwardly introduced. 
(c) Where two forms of the story exist, in one of 
which the biblical features occur and in the other 
are absent. When, as with Deucalion’s Flood, 
the former is known to be later, the probability 
of interpolation may be considered a certainty. 
Among the Mandans, an Indian tribe on the 
Missouri River, according to a current Flood legend 
the ark is a tower-like building, and the supposed 
model of the building, which is preserved as a 
relic in a public place, is in shape like a wooden 
cylinder. But not only is this model called ‘ the 
great canoe,’ but, in the festival which commemor- 
ates the Flood, the representative of ‘the First 
Man,’ who was saved therein, tells how ‘the great 
canoe’ stranded on a high mountain. Moreover, 
the festival is always arranged to take place when 
the willows are in leaf, because, so they say, it was 
a branch of that tree, with all its leaves on, which 
the bird brought back to the ark. It is clear that 
we have here a confusion between two stories—an 
ancient legend according to which the survivors 
were saved in a tower, and the Bible Flood. (d) 
Where the Flood legend is mixed up with other 
stories from the Bible. Thus in that of the Papagos 
(an Indian tribe, east of California), Montezuma, 
the hero of the Flood, is so ungrateful to his de- 
liverer, that he presumes to build a house whose 
top is to reach to heaven, whereupon the great 
Spirit sends his thunder and destroys the building. 
This evident borrowing froin the Tower of Babel 
story makes us suspect that his sending out the 
jackal after the Flood to see how far the land 
extended, originated in the sending forth of birds 
from Noah’s ark. In one of the Mexican legends, 
current in the neighbourhood of Cholulu, an 
artificial mountain, raised as a memento of the 
mountain in the caves of which the seven giants 
were saved from the Flood, threatened to reach 
to heaven, whereupon the gods sent down fire and 
destroyed several of the builders. This legend, 
connected with a half-finished pyramid, shows 
how readily Bible stories found their way among 
the aborigines of Mexico, and explains why 
features of the Bible Flood so often occur in the 
Flood myths of various Mexican tribes. In the 
story of the Mandari, above referred to as giving 
special prominence to the Bible feature of the 
rainbow, the creation of man out of earth stands in 
close connexion with the Flood. Similarly, the 
Flood story of the Macoushi (near British Guiana) 
relates how the first man found, on waking out 
of a deep sleep, a woman standing by his side. 
After this we can feel very little confidence in the 
originality of the statement that after the Flood the 
rat sent out by a survivor returned with an ear of 
maize in its mouth. This is evidently nothing 
else but a local adaptation of the dove and the 
olive branch. (6) The stories of the Papagos and 
Macoushi give another ground for suspecting 
biblical influence, namely, where some well-known 
features of a class of Flood legends appear so 
changed as to agree with the Noachian Deluge. 
The object of the sending forth of animals in the 
Indian stories is, as a rule, to obtain earth to create 
dry ground for the survivors. A rat is sent forth 
as well as other animals for this purpose in the 
legend of the Ojibways and the Chippewas, a fish 
in those of the Sac and Fox Indians, Dut in the 
| stories of the Papagos and Macoushi the object 
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δ, as in the Bible, to discover the extent of dry 
and. 

In some cases, liowever, the appearance of bibli- 
cal details may be after all a mere coincidence. 
The likelihood of such coincidence becomes far 
greater than we might have thought when we 
take into account the very large number of Flood 
stories and the singular variety of detail. The 
following is an attempt to give as shortly as is 
practicable some idea of the extraordinary extent 
of this variety. 

III. VARIETY OF DETAILS IN DIFFERENT FLOOD 
LEGENDS.—(1) The Beings destroyed by the Flood 
are often described as strange or unnatural beings, 
sucll as baneful monsters (Persian Bundehesh) ; 
ape-like men (Thibet) ; descendants of a primeval 
man and woman, who were drowned in the sea 
and became a whale and a crab; the descendants 
appear, however, to have been human in form, at 
any rate capable of religious and moral delinquency 
(Andamanese) ; giants (later Scandinavian Hdda) ; 
men, one tribe of whom consisted only of women, 
another of men with dog-like tails (Fiji islanders) ; 
gods of the earth upon wliom the Flood was sent at 
the request of the nether gods (the Sac and I'ox 
Indians); a demigod (Ojibways, see above); im- 
ore men (Quiché Indians of Guatemala) ; tlie 

escendants of gods and men (Miztecs of Mexico, 
ef. Gn 614), 

(2) The reasons for the Flood are differently given. 
Very frequently to get rid of these monstrous 
forms of life (in the Bundehesh a second Flood is 
necessary to purify the world of the poison which 
the monsters still left behind theni); as in the 
Bible, to punish men for their wickedness (An- 
damamnese) ; or, more frequently, for some definite 
crime or offence, as the refusal to wash and work 
(Mandari); killing and eating a huge serpent 
(Dyaks of Borneo); cooking a fish in violation of 
a sacred promise (Gipsies of the Sieben Gebirge) ; 
the crime of the demigod Menaboshu against the 
water-serpents in killing their king and three sons 
in revenge for the destruction of his little pet 
wolf (Ojibways); the inhospitality of a local 5. 
African chieftain towards a woman who, in con- 
sequence, brought about a local flood through her in- 
cantation (Dilolo Lake); the insult perpetrated on 
a sea-god by a fisherman who fished in sacred waters 
and cauglit the god by his hair (Leeward Islands) ; 
the injury done to the raven by ‘the wise man,’ 
who had punished it by throwing it into the fire 
(Hare Indians, North America). In one case, as 
already noticed, the Flood is the result of a 
quarrel between the gods of the nether and upper 
world (the Sac and Fox Indians). 

(3) The direct cause of the Flood is usually the 
rise and overflow of the sea, or of some river or 
lake; rather less frequently a prodigious storm 
and rainfall. An exceptional case is the melting 
of the winter snow (Chippewas, see above, II. 2 B ¢). 
Once it is occasioned by the blood flowing from a 
slaughtered giant (later Hdda). Occasionally, the 
Flood consists of hot water (Finns). In the legend 
of the Quiché there is a second Flood of resin after 
one of water, and occasionally fire takes the place 
of water (so with the Yuracarés in Bolivia, among 
whom a legend of this sort has many parallels with 
the Flood stories of other peoples). In an Eskimo 
story the people are destroyed by heat as well as 
by the water. In one case the Flood is caused by 
the accidental breaking of a Jar (examined through 
curiosity) containing the waters of the ocean 
(Haiti Island). Similarly, a flood is caused by an 
inquisitive ape taking away the mat placed in a 
hollow tree to stop up the water which communi- 
cated with the water beneath the earth (Acawoio, 
British Guiana). 

(4) The Flood generally seems to have come 
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unexpectedly; but sometimes the survivors were 
forewarned, as a rule by a god, but occasionally 
through the medium of animals. In the sacred 
books of India it is the fish, which is no other 
than the incarnate Vishnu, or, in one form of the 
legend, cven the great Brahma himself. In the 
legend of the Cherokee Indians (N. America) it is 
a dog which tells his master, having first attracted 
his attention by standing up to his neck in the 
water and refusing to stir. In one of the Peruvian 
stories it is the amas which warn their shepherd. 
He had noticed that they looked sad and gazed at 
the stars, upon which he inquired the cause, and 
was told of the coming Flood. 

(5) The Flood is generally represented as wni- 
versal, though originating in some definite place ; 
but sometimes it is purely local. 

(6) Men are usually drowned, but in one legend 
some of them are devoured by sea-monstcrs (Algon- 
quins). In several of the Peruvian Flood stories 
they are changed into fish, and in one instance 
the dead bodies become salmon and frogs (Maidu, 
near Sacramento). 

(7) The number of survivors varies very greatly 
in the different stories. Where the inhabitants of 
the world are monsters, they are, of course, all 
destroyed. Sometimes even men are all destroyed, 
and a new set of men created. Sometimes, on the 
other land, they appear to have all escaped 
(Kabadi, a south-east district of New Guinea). As 
a rule, the survivors are very few, most frequently 
a single family, or even less; in several cases only 
one man or woman. Once it is only the coyote 
(prairie-wolf) of all living beings (Wappo, Cali- 
fornia) ; in another story it is the coyote and the 
demigod Montezuma (Papagos); in another the 
raven and his mother (Thlinkeets, Indian tribe of 
N. America, see below, ITI. 9). 

(8) The reason why the particular survivors were 
poser to escape is generally left unexplained. 

ut when it is explained, it is usually, of course, 
because they had no part in the cause for which 
the Flood was sent. Thus in the Gipsy legend 
(see above, III. 2), while the wife who cooked the 
fish is struck by the first lightning flash of the storm 
which preceded the Flood, the husband, who was 
faithful to his promise, was saved. in the legend 
of the Leeward Islands (see above, ILI. 2), however, 
by a strange want of poetic justice, the penitent 
fisherman succeeds in appending the wrath of the 
god, and he and his family alone escape. 

(9) The methods of escape exhibit also great 
variety. In many cases it is by fleeing to a moun- 
tain or an island, the latter generally being left 
unimmersed by the rising water, not so much from 
its elevation as from its sacred character (Algon- 
quins, Victoria, Leeward Islands, Greece, etc.). 
Sometimes the place of refuge is the ey of a tree 
(Karens in Burmah, Tupi in Brazil, Acawoio in 
British Guiana), or underneath (!) a tree (Mandari), 
or in caves (Mexicans of Cholula); once in the hole 
of a huge crawfish in a rice field (Uraus, a branch of 
Kohls) ; in a tower expressly built for the purpose 
(Mandans, see above, II. ili. c). The most usual 
method of escape, liowever, is by a boat or raft of 
some kind. In one of the F ijt stories, two gods 
themselves come in a boat, aud fish the drowning 
bodies out of the water. The raft or ship is usually 
allowed to drift, but sometimes, as in the Accadian 
story, it is regularly steered. In the legends of 
India it is towed by the god-fish with a rope tied 
to his horn. Sometimes, to prevent its drifting 


away, it is secured by a rope, fastened either to a 


stone acting as an anchor (Kamtschatka), or, more 


frequently, to a tree (Pelew islanders, Twanas of 


Puget Sound, Washington Territory). Occasion- 
ally, as in the Bible story, the means of escape 15 a 
floating chest (Banar in Cambodia); in one legend 
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a nut-shell, which conveniently fell from a god, 
who was eating nuts in heaven during the Flood, 
on to the topmost peak of a mountain, whither men 
had fled for refuge (Lithuanians). Usually, as in 
the Accadian and Bible stories, the ark lands on 
a mountain; but, curiously enough, in some of the 
Persian legends the mountain of refuge itself 
floats like a boat. Other means of escape are still 
more quaint. In one legend the raven and his 
mother, presumably in a pre-raven state of exist- 
ence, put on birds’ skins and fly up to heaven, 
which the former, in his impetuosity, hits so 
violently that his beak gets stuck. In this pre- 
dicament he is obliged to wait till the waters reach 
him (Thlinkeets). In another the single surviving 
maiden succeeds in catching hold of a bird, which 
flies up with her to a rock of safety (Crees). 

(10) The Flood usually astapprare by subsidence 
or evaporation ; but, in isolated instances, it flows 
away down a hole (Deucalion’s Flood, Tinney 
Indians), or into a rift in a mountain, and so finds 
its way into the sea (Maidu). 

(11) The survivors in several legends send out 
animals from their various retreats, usually to 
dive down into the waters, that they may get 
earth, out of which new land is created. Of this 
we have a characteristic example in the story of 
the Ojibways, in which the surviving Menaboshu, 
after having stood on the topmost peak of a 
mountain for five days, with the water up to his 
mouth, in despair prays a passing sea-gull to dive 
down and discover whether the land has been 
entirely washed away. After the gull has dived 
several times to no purpose, Menaboshu sees the 
stiffened body of a musk-rat floating by. Having 
restored it to life, he sends it down on a similar 
quest. After a long while the dead body of the 
musk-rat appears on the surface with a few grains 
of sand in its claws. These Menaboshu throws on 
the water, and they become little islands, which 
grow and join together until they form habitable 
earth. In the stories of the Sac and Fox Indians, 
it is a fish which returns with its huge mouth full 
of earth; in that of the Chippewas, the beaver, 
otter, musk-rat, and northern diver, all dive down, 
and the last returns with mud in its webbed feet. 
Sometimes, as in the Bible, and presumably the 
Accadian stories, the animals are sent forth to dis- 
cover whether or where the land is dry (Papagos, 
etc., see above, 11. iii. 6). 

(12) The survivors, hard put to it for food, some- 
times feed on fish, which they either cook by 

utting them under their armpits (!) (Tolowa in 

alifornia), or with fire procured by rubbing sticks 
together, at which the god is angry, and turns the 
fish into dogs (an old Mexican story in the Codex 
Chimalpopoca). Fire is obtained in a similar way 
in the legend of the Dyaks of Borneo. In the 
Andamanesian story an arctic bird sends down a 
firebrand from heaven. In one of the Peruvian 
legends, meals are provided for the two surviving 
brothers by two parrots. 

(13) There is a very curious variety with regard 
to the methods by which the world was re-peopled 
after the Deluge. When all the inhabitants were 

estroyed, there was, of necessity, a new creation. 
Most frequently, as in the Bible, the new men 

were simply the offspring of the few survivors, but 
in several legends they appear as propagated in 
some strange and miraculous manner, as by stones 
thrown over the survivors’ heads (Deuealion’s 
Flood, Acawoio and other Indian tribes on the 
Upper Orinoco). In onestory cocoa-nuts are thrown 
with a similar result (Maypuri and neighbouring 
tribes of 5. America). In the Lithuanian story 
men come into being by the survivors leaping over 
the bones of the earth. According to the Pelew 


woman whose dead body was brought to life, and 
indwelt for a time by a goddess. Another legend 
ascribes it to the union between the single surviv- 
ing maiden and a great eagle (Crees). Still more 
curious is the legend of the Wappo, who ascribe 
the re-peopling of the world to the coyote, which 
planted the tail feathers of various birds in the 
places where wigwams formerly stood. According 
to the Tinney Indians, it was brought about by 
the gods changing animals into men. 

(14) The deification of Xisuthros after the Flood 
in the Accadian story has hardly a parallel in the 
myths of other peoples. Sometimes the survivor 
is already a sort of god (Papagos). In the story of 
the Pelew islanders the gods wish to deify the last 
woman, whom they had already restored to life, 
but are prevented by the malice of the bird Tariit 
(Lallus pectoralis). 

If we now examine these legends in connexion 
with their locality, we shall find that features 
which repeat themselves (leaving out of considera- 
tion what has been borrowed from the bible story) 
in several legends are of two kinds: (a) those 
which characterize the legends of neighbouring or 
related tribes ; and (4) those which appear sporadic- 
ally, so to speak, in far separated peoples. As 
examples of the first we may notice, generally, the 
tendency to combine Flood stories with animal 
fables common to almost all tribes of American 
Indians, and more especially the fables of the coyote, 
the jackal, and the raven, each of which marks off 
a definite group of tribes. We may instance also 
the floating mountain, which is confined to the 
neighbourhood of Peru. In many cases the second 
class belongs to the form which the legend would 
be most likely to take. Itis more likely that men 
would escape a flood by going up into a mountain, 
or by means of a boat or raft, than in any other 
way, and therefore we find this to be most fre- 
quently the case. But when we consider the great 
multiplicity of stories, it is not at all surprising 
that, in a few isolated cases, the imagination of 
different peoples should independently hit upon 
the same idea. Where so many methods of escape 
suggested themselves, it might easily have occurred 
to more than one people that the boat of safety 
was like a chest, or, again, that the boat was tied 
by a rope. In the same way we may account for 
the really far stranger incident, the subsequent 
creation of men out of stones. 

It is of the greatest importance to notice that 
this second class of similarities is by no means 
confined to features contained in the bible story. 
Those who argue for the truth of the latter on the 
eround that several of its details are confirmed by 
other legends, are in danger of proving too much. 
The same argument makes equally for the truth of 
other details not found in the Bible. If all these 
stories are really the traditions of one single event, 
does not the evidence point to a boat rather than 
an ark, if indeed the survivors did not merely 
ascend a mountain; and is not the statement of 
the boat being moored by a rope, which appears in 
legends so widely scattered, at least as probable as 
that of the sending out of animals, on the presence 
of which, in different legends, so much stress is 
often laid? For, as a matter of fact, the stories 
which contain this feature are often liable to the 
suspicion of a Christian colouring on the grounds 
above given, and indeed it is just this picturesque 
touch which would inevitably most strike the 
imagination, and most easily find its way into 
the popular stories of a people. It must also be 
borne in mind that there is a vast difference be- 
tween sending out animals to ascertain how far 

the waters were dry, and begging them to dive 
down under the water to obtain earth for making 


islanders, it was by intercourse of the gods with a | dry land. The clay on the feet of the birds in the 
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Babylonian story is connected with the first, 
that on the feet of the diver in the story of the 
Chippewas with the second. In a word, all that 
the multifarious Flood stories really can be said to 
prove is, that there was among a very large number 
of ancient peoples the belief in a Flood, and often, 
though by no means so frequently, in a universal 
Deluge; but this alone does not prove that they all 
describe one real event, still less that the one true 
account of that event is the Bible Flood. It is 
rather the case that a thorough study and com- 
parison of these stories make both these hypo- 
theses extremely improbable. 

IV. THE CAUSE OF THE ACCADIAN FLOOD SToRy. 
—Four theories as to the origin of the Flood story 
are possible. That it was originally (1) a mere 
product of the fancy, (2) a nature myth, (3) a 
cosmogonie fable, (4) the poetical presentation of 
some natural occurrence. The first is contrary to 
the analogy of similar legends among all peoples, 
and hardly needs serious discussion, The second 
has in its favour the connexion of the Flood story 
with Aquarius, and possibly, perhaps, the location 
of Sit-napisti at the mouth of the Euphrates; but, 
on the other hand, this watery subject, supposing 
the story to be already in existence, was specially 
suited for this particular zodiacal sign; and the 
mouth of the Euphrates might be deemed a fitting 
place for the deified hero of the Flood. The third 
finds some analogy among the Flood legends of 
other nations, but the analogy of the great 
majority of Flood stories is strongly in favour of 
the fourth, and there can be no doubt that it is 
correct. 

The question then arises, ‘What event is likely to 
have given rise to the Accadian story?’ (a) That 
it was a universal Deluge is, for reasons already 
given, quite out of the question. (6) Writers have, 
however, still maintained (and founded their argu- 
ments on scientific grounds) that this Flood was 
much more than a local flood, and really covered 
a very considerable area. Among these is the late 
Professor Prestwich, a man who, on account of his 
geological researches, is entitled to the highest 
respect (see Literature). He maintains the view, 
that long after the appearance of paleolithic man 
there was a submergence of the crust of the earth, 
chiefly in Western Europe, but extending to the 
N. W. of Africa, though probably notasfaras Egypt, 
causing ἃ great inundation of the sea, which rose 
(relatively speaking) at its highest to about 1500 ft. 
on the Continent, and 1000 ft.in England. Itseems 
to have risen suddenly and to have subsided soon ; 
that is to say, the inundation did not probably last 
more thana year ortwo atmost. Itdestroyed a vast 
amount of animal and some human life, sothatsome 
species of animals became extinct in regions which 
they formerly inhabited: for example, the lion, 
panther, spotted hyena, caffir cat, hippopotamus, 
African elephant in Europe and N, Africa, and all 
the then existing mammaliain Malta. Theproofs of 
this inundation are: (1) the various forms of what 
the Professor calls distinctively Rubble Drift 
(distinct in character from the Glacial Drift in its 
various forms of breceva, ete. ), and (2)a sedimentary 
deposit (/oess) found on mountains (distinct from 
all valley deposits left by rivers). It seems prob- 
able to him that, when the Flood rose, animals of 
all sorts were driven to the mountains, where some 
escaped, from which the submerged districts were 
again re-stocked after the Flood. In one instance 
(at Palermo) it would appear that the light-footed 


animals, which would have had little difficulty in» 


making their escape, survived, whereas the hippo- 
potamus became extinct. Without attempting to 
call in question the geological arguments on which 
this view is maintained, it will be readily seen 
that it is extremely dificult to make it square with 


the evidence of the Flood traditions of different 
peoples, to which Professor Prestwich himself 
appeals to fortify his case. Had this view been 
correct, we should certainly have expected to find 
wide recollections of the Flood throughout the 
region where it occurred, and more faint traditions 
in other parts. But this is by no means the case, 
and the district of Babylonia, from which the most 
important and graphic Flood story originates, is, 
according to our present knowledge, wanting in 
those geological phenomena on which the Professor 
depends (indeed they have not yet been discovered 
even in the east of Europe), and therefore is 
apparently beyond the region of the supposed 
Deluge. On the other hand, in Europe Flood 
legends are comparatively scarce, and usually of a 
very mythical type (dda, Lithuanians, etc.); in 
N.W. Africa they are altogether absent. Again, 
they are most frequent by far in Northern and 
Central America, regions far removed from the 
supposed locality of the Flood. Thesame objection, 
though not to the same extent, lies to the view 
that the Accadian Flood story is to be referred to 
geological changes in Thibet, by which what was 
once a great inland sea became a plain (see above, 
Il. 2B ὁ). 

Judging from the genesis of similar legends, this 
Accadian story is far more likely to have originated 
in Babylonia itself, and to be due to some local 
cause. ‘I'he same analogy, if we take also into 
account the character of the country, suggests that 
our choice lies between a great overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates caused by an extraordinary 
rainfall, and the incursion of a tidal wave through 
an earthquake somewhere in the south. Edward 
Siiss, whose views are mentioned by Andree, is 
inclined to think that both these causes were at 
work. He argues from the description of the 
Accadian story, which speaks not only of the 
earth trembling, and the breaking out of the floods 
below the earth, and the waves of the storm-god 
reaching up to heaven—expressions which point to 
an earthquake accompanied by a tidal wave—but 
also of the whirlwind, and the thunder, and the 
overflow of the canals. Del. (Gen. 1887, p. 164), 
Haupt (Amer. Journ. Philol. ix. 423f.), and esp. 
Huxley (Hssays on Controverted Questions, 586 ff., 
619), agree with Siiss, and Dillm. (Gen.® p, 175) in- 
clines to the same view. Andree gives several 
instances, recorded in history, showing to what 
an enormous distance an earthquake affects the 
movementof the sea. For example, an earthquake 
which took place in Peru on the 13th of August 
1868, caused a great wave which struck the Sand- 
wich Islands on the following day, and on the day 
after washed the coastlands of Australia and New 
Zealand. How terrible the destruction wrought 
by a local inundation may be, is shown by the 
cyclone which struck the coast of India on Nov. Ist, 
1864, and involved the loss of 60,000 lives. It is 
not so very surprising that in Babylonia, as in 
many other countries, such a flood should by long 
oral tradition have been magnified into a universal 
Deluge, from which only a few survived. 

It has been necessary in this article to lay con- 
siderable stress on points of resemblance between 
the Flood story of the Bible and the numerous 
Flood legends of other peoples. We have shown 
that, looked at from a a historical point of 
view, they stand on a simiar footing, and, in fact, 
that the Bible story is merely a later variant of one 
of them. Here, however, the resemblance ends. 
In tone and religious character the Bible story is 
immeasurably above all others. It is true, indeed, 


that the God of the Flood, Who took pleasure in 
the sweet smell of Noah’s sacrifice, stands far 
below the God of the psalmist, Who delighted not 
in burnt-ofierings and sacrifice, but in a broken aud 
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troubled spirit. But for all that, it isa God who 
hated iniquity, transgression, and sin as utterly 
unworthy of His own creation, not a deity avenging 
a merely personal insult, far less, as in the original 
story, a troop of gods wrangling with each other 
in jealous rivalry. Even though it be true that 
the Israelites found this Flood story handed down 
from the religious mists of a far distant past, a 
religious student of Scripture will have no diiliculty 
in recognizing that divinely guided religious feeling 
and insight by which an ancient legend became 
the vehicle of religious and spiritual truth. 


LITERATURE.—Georze Smith, The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
new ed. by Sayce; HAT'2, 55-79; Sayce, HOM, 107 ff. ; J. Prest- 
wich, On Certain Phenomena belonging to the close of the last 
Geoloyical Period, and on their bearing upon the Tradition of 
the Flood, Macinillan, 1895; Andree, Die Flutsagen, ethno- 
graphisch betrachtet, Brunswick, 1891,—an excellent work 
giving ἃ summary οἱ the Flood legends of a large number of 
races, and made much use of in this article; Charles Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, Cambridge, contains some 
Flood legends, see esp. pt. 1. ili. 3, pt. Ill. 11. pp. 162-164; F. 
Lenormant, Origines de U'histoire d’apres la Bible, Paris; see 
algo in this DB the art. BAvyLONIA, p. 221, 

F, H. Woops. 

FLOOD.—A flood is ἃ flow of water. In early 
Eng. (as in late) it is used of the flow of the tide, 
as Trin. Coll, Foam. (1200) 177, ‘ For swiche flode, 
and for swich ebbinge the prophete nemmeth this 
woreld se.’ But in the earliest quotation in Ox/. 
fing. Dict. it is applied toa stream,—an application 
which has long since dropped out of prose, though 
it is still in use poetically. In this sense ‘flood’ 
is of frequent occurrence in AY. The following 
is a complete list of the passages in which the 
word is found. 

1, A stream: Job 14" (ndhdr, usual word for 
‘river,’ RV ‘river ’); 2027 ‘the floods, the brooks 
of honey and butter’ (néhdr, RV ‘the flowing 
streanis’); 28% *he bindeth the floods from over- 
flowing’ (ndhdr, RV ‘the streams that they trickle 
not,’ KVm ‘ Hed, from weeping,’ the allusion is to 
the use of lime or clay to prevent water perco- 
lating into the mine—Davidson) ; Ps 988 (n@hér) ; 
Job 284 ‘ the flood breaketh out from the inhabit- 
ant’ (nahal, usual word for ‘brook,’ here under- 
stood of the miner’s ‘shaft,’ RV ‘he breaketh open 
a shaft away from where men sojourn’); Ps 74 
‘Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood’ 
(nahal, in ref. to the stream from the rock in the 
wilderness) ; Is 44° ‘I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry gronnd’ 
(nézélim, ptcp. of nazal, to flow, RV ‘streams’). 
In Apoer., 2 Es 16° (flumen, RV ‘river’), Ad. 
Kst 1110 ‘a great flood’ (ποταμὸς μέγας, distingnished 
from μικρὰ πηγὴ, 6a little fountain’; RV ‘river’); 
Sir 21° 39" (κατακλυσμός). This meaning is found 
in Shaks., but more rarely: JZuch Ado, I. i. 318— 


‘What need the bridge much broader than the flood?’ 


2. A special river: (a) The Zuphrates, Jos 24? 
‘Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood 
in old time’ (7937 raya, RV ‘beyond the River’); 
so 24? (ἼΞΨ ‘ from,’ ete.), 2415, In Apoer., 2 Es 13% 
‘the most High... held still the Hood, till they 
were passed. over’ (statuit venas fluminis, RV 
‘stayed the springs of the River’); 1 Mac 78 
‘Bacchides . . . who ruled beyond the flood’ (ἐν 
τῷ πέραν τοῦ ποταμοῦ, RV ‘in the country beyond 
the river’). Cf. Rev 9% Wyc. ‘Vnbynde foure 
aungels, that ben bounde in the great flood 
Eufrates’; Milton, PZ i. 419— 

‘With these came they who from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baalim and Asbtarotb.’ 
(Ὁ) The Nile: Ps 784 (ods, RV ‘their streanis’) ; 
Am 88 is 9621s; the ITeb. is yé’dér, the word for tlie 
Nile, the River, as RV; in 885 and 9°» Mizraim ‘ of 


Egypt’ is added, but that is quite exceptional. | 


Sometimes RV translates boldly by ‘Nile,’ Is 
197 #er-8 (AV © brook ’), 2329 (AV ‘ river’), Jer 467 @ 
(AV ‘flood’), Zee 10% (AV ‘river’) Cf. Ac 7 
Wye. ‘whanne he was put out in the flood, the 
daughter of Farao took hym up.’ (c) The Jordan: 
Ps 66° ‘they went through the flood en foot’ 
(ndhdr, RV ‘river’). Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘by the 
Baptism of thy well-beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
thou didst sanctify the flood Jordan, and all other 
waters, to this mystieal washing away of sin’ (so 
1652, 1559, and Scot. Liturgy, 1604; but in 1662 
ehanged to ‘ the river Jordan ἢ). 

3. An overflow of water, a torrent: Job 2216 
‘whose foundation was overthrown with a flood’ 
(lit., as Dav., ‘was poured away and became a 
flood,’ RV ‘was poured out as a stream,’ Heb. 
nihdr); Ps 325 in the floods of great waters’  (ηρϑῦ 
031 ὃ», RV ‘when the great waters overtlow’); 
692 (nba shibbéleth, the word which baffled the 
Ephraimites to pronounee, see SHIBBOLETR) ; 69/5 
‘waterflood ’ (shibbdleth maytm, 1611 ‘ water flood’); 
90° ‘Thou ecarriest them away as with a flood’ 
(oad, lit., as Cheyne, ‘ thou stormest upon them’) ; 
Is 287 ‘a flood of mighty waters overflowing’ 
(zerem, properly a flood of rain, a downpour; RV 
‘tempest ’); Jer 47? ‘an overflowing tlood’ (nehal, 
RV ‘stream,’ Cheyne ‘torrent,’ who says, ‘It is 
in autumn-time that the torrents of Palestine 
become dangerous, and water-courses, dry or 
almost dry in summer, become filled with a 
furiously rushing stream’); Dn 956 1123, Nah 18 
(shéteph). In Apocr., Wis 5” ‘the floods shall 
cruelly drown them?’ (ποταμός, RV ‘ the rivers shall 
sternly overwhelm them’). In NT, Mt 775% 
(ποταμοί), Lk 67 (πλήμμυρα, fr. root of πίμπλημι, 
to fill); Rev 12° 16 (ποταμός, RV ‘ river’); and 12" 
‘that he might eause her to be carried away of 
the flood’ (ποταμοῴφόρητον, RV ‘carried away by 
the stream’), 

4. Noah’s flood is always designated in Heb. 
mabbil, in LXX κατακλυσμός, and in Vulg. dileviuwimn 
(whence Eng. ‘deluge’). The reff. in OT are Gn 
G17 75. 7. 10. 17 O11 bés. 15, 28 70}. 82 1110 Ps 2910. in Apocr., 
2 Es 3% 1°, Wis 10%, Sir 4019} 4417-18, and in NT, 
Mt 2438 39, Lk 1757, 2 P25, See preceding article. 


The only doubtful ref. is Ps 2910 ‘The Lorp sitteth upon tha 


flood’ (avis bab), RV ‘sat as king at the Flood’). The 
majority of recent commentators take it with RV to be a ref. to 
Noah’s Flood. ‘The storm,’ says Kirkpatrick, ‘ reminds the poet 
of the great typical example of judgment and mercy, in which 
Jehovah's judicial severity was exhibited.’ The chief argu- 
ment in favour is the use of the word (observe that it has the 
article ‘the Flood’). Against is the unexpectedness of the 
reference to the Flood, and the prep. (5) ‘at,’ ‘to,’ or ‘on,’ 
Kirkpatrick says of the prep.: ‘we may render, Sat for the 
flood; with His seaton His throne in order to execute that 
memorable judginent (Ps 97), The tr® of AV (which is that of 
Geneva Bible) makes the ref. to be to a flood of water in the 
storm itself. This is clear from the note in the Gen. Bible. 
Johnson (Speaker's Com.) agrees. But the storm is a storm of 
wind, not of water; of rain there is no mention in the psalm, 
although it may be argued that it is presupposed. Cheyne 
carries the psalmist’s mind beyond the Noachic Flood to the 
original meaning of the word. That is ‘destruction’; ‘a wast- 
ing flood’ being only secondary. Fle therefore boldly ignores 
the Flood and any ref. to water, and tr. ‘At the storm 
Jehovah sat enthroned’ (Book of Psalms, Ὁ. 81, and Crit. Note 
on p. 380).} 


5. It is only in poetic parallelism that ‘flood’ 
is used of the sea: Ps 24°— 


* He hath founded it [the earth] upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods’ ; 


Ps 933 &r, Jon 23 (all ndhar); and Ex 153 (ndzélim, 
of the waters of the Red Sea), In Apoer., 2 Es 
415. 17.19. 21 ( Huctus, RV ‘ waves’). 


* So plainly in AV, since the marg. ref, is to Gn 711; and the 
Gr. is χωταξλυσμός but RV omits the ref., and prints ‘ flood,’ 
not ‘Flood’; and the recently discovered Heb. text gives 
‘river’ (Cowley and Neubauer). ; 

t This cancels the ‘ Parchment’ trm ‘ Jehovah has seated him- 
self above the flood,’ and its note, ‘either the deluge or the 
heavenly ocean already referred to in v.%.’ 
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6. Finally, the word is thrice used metaphoric- 
ally: 2S 225=Ps 184 ‘the floods of ungodly men 
made me afraid’ (Sy:a »Sa3, lit. ‘ streams of Belial’ ; 
RV ‘floods of ungodliness’; see Selbie, Cheyne, 
and Hommel in Expos. Times, vili. [1897] 360, 499, 
472; and Baudissin, Cheyne, Jensen, 76. ix. 40, 91, 
283, 332). Cf. Shaks. Timon of Athens, I. 1. 42— 


‘You see this conference, this great flood of visitors.’ 


Also 1 Mac 6" ‘a flood of misery’ (ποταμός, RV 
simply ‘a flood’). Cf. Milton, On Time, 13— 
‘And joy shall overtake us as a flood.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FLOOR.—The word ‘floor’ is now most familiar 
as the part we tread on in a room; but it once as 
readily suggested the platform on which corn was 
threshed. Hence in AV (after earlier VSS) 
‘floor’ stands as the tr® of 73} géren, fourteen 
Usa, which elsewhere is mostly tr‘ ‘ threshing- 

oor.’ 


The Heb. word occurs ajtogether 36 times; it is tr@ ‘ thresh- 
ing-floor’ (1611 two sep. words) 19 times (Gn 5019, Nu 1520 
1827. 30 Ru 82,1 5 231, 9S 66 9418. 21. Φ 1 Ch 189 9118. 18. 21, 22. 23 | 
2 Ch 31, Jer 5133), and ‘floor’ 11 times (Gn 501, Dt 1514, Jg 6387, 
Ru 88. 6. 16. 15. 2110, Hos 92 138, Jl 224, Mic 412, RV gives 
‘threshing-floor’ everywhere except Gn 5011, Is 2110, and JI 224, 
retaining ‘ floor’ in these places. Elsewhere géren is tré ‘barn- 
floor’ 2K 627 (1611 ‘harn floor’; RV ‘threshing - floor’), 
‘threshingplace’ 2S 2416 (1611 ‘ threshing place,’ RV ‘thresh- 
ing-floor’); ‘a void place’ 1K 2210=2 Ch 189 (RV ‘an open 
place’), ‘barn’ Job 3912 (RV ‘threshing-floor’), ‘corn’ Dt 1613 
(‘after that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine,’ RV 
‘after that thou hast gathered in from thy threshing-floor and 
from thy wine-press’), and in Hos 91 [all] the fuller phrase kol- 
gornéth ddgdn is tr4 ‘ cornfloor’ (1611 ‘ corn floor’). 


The only other OT word is 1s ’iddar, which 
occurs only Dn 2* and is tr? ‘ threshing-floor’ 
(op ay, EV ‘summer threshing-floors’), In NT 
ἅλων occurs only Mt 815, Lk 3” and is tr ‘floor,’ 
RV ‘threshing - floor.” In Apocr. area is tr 
‘floor’ 2 Es 4533 (so RV), 4% (RV ‘threshing- 
floor’). See AGRICULTURE. 

For the floor of a room see HOUSE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FLOTE.—The timber for the temple, being cut 
in Lebanon, was conveyed by sea to Joppa in flotes : 
1K 59 (nis, RV ‘rafts’), 2 Ch 916 (niso52). The 
logs themselves would form the raft; hence in 
1 Es 5” it is said that for the building of the 
second temple the timber was brought to the 
haven of Joppa, not ‘by rafts’ (AV, as if cxedlacs), 
but ‘im rafts’ (RV, cf. LAXX σχεδίας). In 1 Καὶ 5° 
LXX reads σχεδίας, in 2 Ch 2! σχεδίαις. 

AV 1611 spells ‘flotes’ at each occurrence. 
Modern editions give ‘flotes’ in 2Ch 9165 and 
1 Es 5, but ‘floats’ 1K 5°. Serivener restores 
‘flotes,’ and is followed in Camb. Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. 


FLOUR.—See Foon. 


FLOURISH.—Two stages may be marked in the 
use of the verb to flourish : 4. To flower, blossom, 
said (a) literally or (Ὁ) metaphorically, as (a) Lyte 
(1578), Dodoens, τι. xx. 117, ‘It beginneth to floure 
at the toppe of the’stalke, and so goeth florishing 
downewarde.’ Soin AV Ee 125 ‘the almond tree 
shall flourish’ (psx, RV ‘shall blossom’); Ca 6} 
72 of the vine (mis, RV ‘bud’; cf. Chaucer, Par- 
sonnes Tale, ὃ 43, Student’s ed. 697, ‘To smelle 
the sote savour of the vyne whanne it florissheth ’) ; 
Is 174 ‘in the morning shalt thou make thy seed to 
flourish’ (‘n on, RV ‘thou makest thy seed to 
blossom’); Ps 905 of the grass (yy:, Del., Cheyne 
‘blossoms’). (ὁ) Metaphorically of persons or 
things: Ps 103" ‘As for man, his days are as 


* Why was /lofes left in2 Ch? Because less read, and reck- 
oned of less consequence? So in the Heb. Bible some explain 
the presence of Hsh-baal, 1 Ch 833 933, when the name was 
ehanged in 2 Βὶ into Ish-besheth. 


grass: as a flower of the field so he flourisheth’ 
(7's? 72 Tied psa, ht. ‘as the flower of the field so he 
flowereth’: so Ps 7916 927 13218, all σφ [in Hiph.], 
which means to bring forth flowers, and is tr 
‘blossom’ in Is 27° as well as[in Qal] Ezk 71); 
Sir 39! ‘flourish as a lily’ (ἀνθήσατε ἄνθος ; RV 
‘put forth flowers’). 2. To shoot up quickly, or 
erow vigorously, again said literally of plants and 
metaphorically of persons and things. Thus Ezk 
17% in the Wyclifite version of 1388 is ‘Y made the 
drie tree to brynge forth boowis,’ but the earlier 
version has ‘ ¥Y made the drye tree for to florisshe,’ 
which is retained in AY. In this sense are all 
the remaining instances of the word, the Heb. 
being some part of nv, or (in Ps 924) the adj. 1}. 
(Aram. 32}. Dn 44); the Greek ἀναθάλλειν, Sir 118 
11% 4012 4010 Ph 410. and the Lat. florére, 2 Es 638, 
J. HASTINGS. 

FLOWERS.—Visitors to Palestine unite in their 
enthusiasm over the flowers. Everywhere they 
brighten the landscape with their brilliant colours, 
white, yellow, blue, violet, purple, maroon, crim- 
son, scarlet, brown, and even black. Fields, many 
acres in extent, are aglow with anemones, ranun- 
culi, poppies, chorisporas, silenes, clovers, milk 
vetches, chamomiles, groundsels, crocuses, colchi- 
cums, irises, ixiolirions, gladioli, and tulips. The 
hedges are gay with their wealth of broom, roses, 
and brambles. The sandstone is clothed with 
pink and white rock-roses, and dainty little 
heaths. The hillsides are adorned with the lavish 
blossoms of the styrax, the redbud, the arbutus, 
and the myrtle. Even the bleak shingle of alpine 
Lebanon, 10,000 ft. above the sea, is covered with 
large patches of Vicia canescens, Lab., and PV. 
gregaria, Boiss. et Held., with their beautiful 
racemes of blue and white flowers. The table- 
land of Moab is gorgeous with deep purple irises. 
Finally, the deserts have a rich and varied flora, 
numbering over 400 species, not found in other 
localities. Flowers are an emblem of beauty (Mt 
6%), butat the same time of frailty and instability 
(Job 142, Ps 103", Is 28! 40°, Ja 1! ete.). The com- 
ing of flowers is a sign of spring (Ca 212. ‘The 
flower of her age’ is the bloom of a maiden’s youth 
(1 Co 736). G. E. Post. 


FLOWERS in Lv 1853 385 signifies the menstrual 
discharge (71, RV ‘impurity ’). So Andrew, Bruns- 
wyke’s Distyll- Waters, A il. ‘the same water... 
causeth women to have her flowers, named men- 
struum.’ In the same sense Fr. fleurs ; but both are 
now obsolete. 


FLUE-NET.—In Hab 1m ‘ flue-net’ is given as 
an alternative for ‘drag’ of the text (Heb. mp2»). 
The form fu is found in French, and fluwe fora 
fishing-net in Dutch. The flue (together with 
the ‘trammel or hooped net whatsoever ’) is for- 
bidden to river fishermen in early laws. The 
word is still in occasional use, as Three in Norway 
(1882), vi. 44, ‘Seven boats... were out with a 
huge flue net.’ Coverdale has ‘ yarne’ in this and 
the foll. verse, and is followed by the Geneva and 
Bishops’ Bibles. 


FLUTE. 


¥FLUX.—Ac 28° ‘the father of Publius lay sick 

of a fever and of a bloody flux,’ ze. lit. a flow of 
blood (from fluxus, ptep. of fluére, to flow, through 
Fr. flux; the spelling in 1611 is ‘ flixe’ [‘ bloody- 
flixe’], a spelling derived from the Fr. pronuncia- 
tion with i— Bradley); Gr. δυσεντερία in TR, but edd. 
prefer the later form δυσεντέριον ; RV ‘dysentery.’ 
The AV tr® comes from Wyclif, who in ed. 1380 
| has ‘ Sothli it befel, the fadir of Puplius for to ligge 
| trauelid with feueres and dissenterie, or flix,’ thus 


See MusIc. 
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using ‘flix’ without the adj., for it often stood 
alone in early Eng. as a synonym for dysentery. 
But the ed. of 1388 has ‘ blodi flux.’ Se in Mt 9” 
Wyclif (1380) gives ‘And loo! a womman that 
suifride the flix, or rennynge of blood (Gr. 
αἱμορροοῦσα) twelve yeer, cam to byhynde and 
touchide the hemme of his clothe,’ but ed. 1388 
‘the blodi flux.’ AndsoT. Fuller, Holy Warre (ed. 
1640), p. 216, ‘The siege was no sooner begun but 
the plague seised on the Christian armie: whereof 
thousands died; amongst others, Tristram, King 
Lewis his sonne: And he himself of a flux followed 
after.’ But p. 94, ‘ King Almerick himself, wearied 
with whole volleys of miseries, ended his life of a 
bloudy flux.’ See MEDICINE. J. HASTINGS. 


FLY.—In 18 14” (reading vy with Keré, for 
Kethibh vy) and 15 (nym) AV gives (and RV re- 
tains) ‘fly upon the spoil,’ a more forcible render- 
ing than that of the previous versions ‘ turn to’ (the 
Bishops’ have ‘gate them to’ in 14”). In 15S 25% 
‘flew upon’ (AV ‘railed on’) is used figuratively : 
ὉΠ ‘bird of prey’ comes from the same root. 

In Lv 11%+% oceurs the curious combination 
‘flying creeping thing’ (y7 79). As Driver 
points out (art. CREEPING THINGS, see also Com. 
on Dt 14% where the phrase is ‘every creeping 
thing that flieth’), the Heb. word here used does 
not describe ereening but swarming creatures ; so 
that the tr® should be ‘winged swarming things,’ 
not as in RV ‘winged creeping things,’ the refer- 
ence being to insects like the locust. 


FLY, FLIES.—Two Hebrew words are translated 
Jly:—A. wn 2ébhibh, μυῖα, museca. This word is 
found only in two places (Ec 10], Is 718), It corre- 
sponds to the Arab. dhubdb, which is specially 
applied to house flies, but is also ec ee cee in the 
gcneral sense of insects resembling them. It is used 
in Arab. as an emblem of weakness, ‘heis more frail 
than the fly’; and of contemptibleness, ‘he is more 
contemptible to me than the buzzing of the fly.’ 
‘The refuge of the fly’ is a proverb, applied to him 
who is protected by his ignobleness. ‘The father 
of the ly’ signifies a person with a stinking breath 
(cf. Ec 104). It is also said of such a person that he 
is ‘more stinking in breath than the father of the 
fly.” From these qualities dhubdb has come to 
signify evil or mischief. An unlucky man is ‘a fly 
man,’ ‘The same expression is also used to denote 
demoniacal possession, or insanity, or ignorance. 
More or fewer of these various significations in the 
Arab. may have obtained also in the Heb. word, 
which would account for the god of Ekron being 
called Baal-zebub (2 Καὶ 1°), ‘the god of flies.’ See 
BAAL-ZEBUB, 

2 Δ ‘drébh, κυνόμνια, omne genus muscarum, 
EV Ex 87-31 swarms of flics, AV Ps 78% 105% 
dwers sorts of flies, RV swarms of flies. In alt 
three passages LXX gives κυνόμνια, dog-jly, a word 
the significance of which in Greek 1s not clear. 
The Rabbins interpret '@rébh as referring to a mix- 
ture of noxious insects, as if from my ‘drab, to 
mix. Some have argued from Ex 851 ‘there 
remained not one,’ that the fly referred to must 
be a definite species, which was sent as a plague, 
and totally destroyed at its close. But even if the 
expression ‘not one’ is to be pressed to its literal 
interpretation, it would not necessarily imply 
that the swarms were all of one kind. They might 
have been ‘divers sorts.’ The fact that the 
swarms of flies ‘devoured’ the Egyptians, has been 


supposed to imply that they were flies that bit | 


them. But, apart from the fact that a biting fly 


could hardly be said to devour its victim, the true | 
interpretation is to be sought in the comparison of 
the two members of the parallelism, ‘flies which 
devoured them, and frogs which destroyed them.’ | 


Both are strong expressions of the ruinous nature 
of the plague, and in ‘both the reference is probably 
more to the corruption of their food and drink than 
to the destruction of their bodies. As it is im- 
possible to determine whether a particular insect, 
or a mixture of insects, is intended, we may accept 
swarms of flies as conveying the essential meaning 
in the passages in question. See PLAGUE. 

A resident in the cooler parts of Europe and 
America can hardly realize the number and per- 
sistence of the flies which swarm in Egypt and 
Syria. They not only defile food, but convey con- 
tagion, particularly that of ophthalmia, diphtheria, 
and, one kind of fly, that of malignant pustule. They 
also deposit their eggs in wounds and sores, and 
sometimes in the nose and ears of filthy people, and 
their larve hatch out, and fill these cavities, to the 
great distress and injury of the unfortunate patient. 

G. E. Post. 

FODDER occurs only once in AV (Job 6 as tr® 
of ba, strictly mixed food, farrago [see Oxf. Heb. 
Lez.]). RV not only retains the term here, but 
introduces it in Jg 19*!, where the denom. vb. 2303 
(‘give fodder,’ AV ‘give provender’) occurs. The 
same Heb. word a occurs in Job 24°, but here 
RV _ has ‘provender’ (AV ‘corn’), and in Is 30% 
(AV and KV ‘provender’). This last term (see 
PROVENDER) is more frequently the tr™ of sispp 
Gn 247-382 4927 4334, Jo 191°, See further under 
AGRICULTURE. 


FOLD.—(A) IN OT.—14. πη (only in plur.), 
roperly the walls or fences erected to shelter and 
hedand the flock, Nu 3916. 8, 86. Zenph 2%, 2, 735 Is 517 
Mic 2" prob. means ‘pasture’ (so RV), but both 
the text and the meaning of this passage are 
doubtful (see Nowack, ad loc.). 3. 9720, a tran- 
scriptional error for x?22 (from xbp ‘shut up’) in 
Hab 817, The correct form appears in Ps 50° 7810, 
4. m3 ‘farm’ or ‘homestead’ (28 78), including 
both farm-house and lands; often used in con- 
nexion with sheep and shepherds (Is 65", Jer 331%), 
and also poetical for ‘habitation,’ whether of men 
or flocks (Is 23”, Jer 31% of Jerus.; Pr 3° of the 
righteous; Ex 15,28 15” of J”). 85. [my] only in 
pl. const. nixi ‘pastures’ (J] 2, Ps 65/2, Jer 231°, 
Am 15, where see Driver’s note). 6. mma’, which in 
AV of Ps 68 is tr¢ ‘pots,’ prob. means ‘sheep- 
folds’ (so RY), like 7. on5yip Gn 49'4 (of Issachar 
‘couching between the sheepfolds’ [RV], ‘ between 
two burdens’ [AV]), Jg 518 (of Renben ; see Moore’s 
note). 8. In Is 13% where AV has ‘neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there,’ it is a verb 
that is used, pat, which RV accurately tr. ‘make 
their flocks to lie down.’ 9. In 2 Ch 3958 ninad ony 
cannot mean as in RV ‘flocks in folds’: the AV 
‘cotes for flocks’ is prob. correct, although this 
involves a transposition and the reading ony) nips 
(see Kittel in SHOT, ad foc.). 

(B) In NT.—41. αὐλή, the enclosed space or court 
within which the sheep were penned, Jn 101-18, 2, 
ποιμνή. In Jn 1016 AV has ‘ there shall be one fold,’ 
a mistranslation which suggests an erroneous 
doctrine of the Church. The meaning is correctly 
given by RV ‘they shall become one flock’ (cf. Mt 
26%, Lk 2, 1 Co 9"). 

Folds were used mainly as a protection at night 
from wild beasts (cf. Gn 31°°, 15S 17%). They con- 
sisted of an enclosure surrounded by a stone wall 
(Nu 3215), by preference near a well (Ex 2%, Ps 
93?) and had often the extra protection of a tower 
(Gn 3571(?), 2 Ch 26, Mic 4°). The flocks were 
carefully counted as they passed in and out (Jer 
33°), Sometimes a number of flocks might be kept 
in one fold under the charge of a ‘ porter’ (@upwpés), 
who opened to each shepherd as he came to reclaim 
his flock (Jn 10°), See further under SHEEP, 
SHEPHERD. J. A, SELBIR, 
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FOLDEN.—This earlier ptep. of the verb to fold 
is found in Nah 119 ‘ while they be folden together 
as thorns’ (RV ‘like tangled [Amer. RV entangled] 
thorns’). The meaning is that the thorns are 
intertwined so as to form an impenetrable hedge. 
The tr® comes from the Geneva Bible, ‘For he 
shall come as unto thornes folden one in another,’ 
with the marginal gloss, ‘Thogh the Assyrians 
thinke them selves like thornes that pricke on all 
sides, yet the Lord wil set fyre on them.’ For this 
sense of the verb to fold οἵ, Mt 27% Wye. ‘thei 
foldynge a crowne of thornis,’ and Ca 75 Cov. ‘The 
hayre of thy heade is like the kynges purple folden 
up in plates.’ The Heb. (6538) is used in Job 8” 
of roots entwined round a heap of stones, EV ‘ His 
roots are wrapped about thie heap.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FOLK was at one time used as equivalent to 
‘nation’ (Ger. Volk). Thus Ac 1035 Wye. ‘in eche folk 
he that dredith God and worchith rightwisnesse is 
accepte to hym’; Ps 33! Cov. ‘Blessed are the 

eople that holde the LorDE for their God, and 

Fecal are the folke whom he hath chosen to be 
his heritage’ (a tr® preferred by ‘ Four Friends’: 
see Psalms Chron, Arranged, 1891, p. 387) ; 2 Es 5°8 
Cov. ‘Amonge all ye multitudes of folkes thou hast 
gotten the one people.’ So in AV Jer 51°8 ‘the 
people shall labour in vain, and the folk in the 
ire (ovEN) ; RV ‘the nations for the fire’). So in 
Pr 30% the meaning is ‘ nation,’ though the applica- 
tion is to the ‘ conies,’ after Cov. ‘the conyes are 
but a feeble folk’ (Heb. oy). But in Gn 33” (cy) 
the word is used of a chieftain’s followers or re- 
tainers, a special sense which is now only Scottish.* 
Ci. G. Pettie (1581), Tr® of Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 
iii. 170, ‘ The maister of the house .. . ought... 
to shewe himselfe more seuere towards his owne 
folke, then towards others.’ In NT the word is 
thrice used for people or persons indefinitely (Mk 
6°, Jn 5%, Ac 516), and there is no corresponding 
Greek word. In the last passage a plural form is 
employed (‘sicke folkes’ in 1611), which is now 
used only of relatives, esp. in the phrase ‘ young 
folks,’ the word ‘ folk’ being itself collective. See 
KINSFOLK. J. HASTINGS. 


FOLLOW, FOLLOWER.—In the OT ‘follow’ is 
sometimes the tr" of the adv. ἫΝ @har (often in 
plur. constr, ‘2nk), after, with some verb meaning 
to go or walk, thnee with my to be (Ex 232, 28 20, 
1 Καὶ 167), This verb is often omitted, however, a 
pregnant Heb. idiom being the result, as 1 5. 137 
‘all the people followed him trembling’ Onyx ron, 
literally, as AVm ‘trembled after him’); Am 7% 
‘the Lord took me as I followed the flock’ (ana 
wep, lit. as AWm ‘from behind the flock,’ KV 
‘from following’). Still more idiomatically, the 
verb ‘to fill’ is used with this adv., and then the 
Eng. is ‘follow fully’ or ‘wholly,’ as Dt 1856 ‘he 
hath wholly followed the Lorp’ (m7 ΠΝ xn, lit. 
‘he hath filled up after the Lorb,’ or as AVm 
‘fulfilled [to go] after’). 

Occasionally, the meaning is to follow so as to 
overtake, to pursue, when the Heb. is 77, as Ps 
38” ‘I follow the thing that good is.’ Then the 
Eng. is most often ‘follow after,’ as Gn 444 ‘Up, 
follow after the men; and when thou dost over- 
take them, say unto them.’ The force of these 
passages is probably lost to the modern Eng. 
reader. Thus in Is 5!! ‘Woe unto them that rise 
up early in the morning, that they may follow 


* Cf. Kethe’s version of Ps 1003 (as it first appeared in Daye’s 
Psalter, 1560-61)— 
‘The Lord ye know is God in dede 
with out our aide, he did us make ; 
We are his folck, he doth us fede, 
and for his shepe, he doth us take.’ 
Modern editors have altered ‘ folck,’ which represents ‘ people’ 
in the prose versions, into ‘ flock,’ which represents nothing. 


strong drink,’ though RV retains ‘ follow,’ the word 
conveys the sense of determined pursuit (LAX 
διώκειν, Vulg. sectarz, Luther sich beflerssigen), Cf. 
Shaks. Coriol. Iv. v. 104— 


“Since I have ever followed thee with hate.’ 


In Ps 238 ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life,’ the Heb. is the same 
(3357), but the Eng. is probably rather ‘accom- 
pany me,’ as 1 Co 10% ‘lind. ‘There hath none 
other temptacion taken you, but soche as foloweth 
the nature of men.’ 


To the Heb, text 357), t.e. ‘pursue’ of Jg 3° (EV ‘Follow 
after me’), Moore prefers 17, 7.¢. ‘follow down,’ after LXX Κατα: 
Bare ὀπίσω μου, and the Heb, of the next clause. 


Another Heb. phrase tr? ‘follow’ is lit. ‘at. the 
feet of,’ as Jg 85 ‘the people that follow me’ (oma, 
lit. ‘at my feet’); so Ex 118, 1S 2577, 1 K 20, 
213%, Finally, the Heb. verb paz fo cleave to is 
occasionally translated ‘follow close after,’ Jer 42", 
or ‘f. hard after,’ Ps 63° (and in Hiph. 1S 14%, 28 
18, 1 Ch 10°); or “1. hard upon,’ 1 § 31° (Hiph.) 
‘And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul and 
upon his sons.’ Cf. Job 13% Cov. ‘Wilt thou be 
so cruell and extreme unto a flyenge leaf, and 
folowe upon drye stubble?’ and Bingham (1623), 
Xcnophon, 115, ‘They dare and will be readie to 
follow upon us if we retire.’ RV adds Jg 20” 
‘the battle followed hard after them’ (AV ‘ over- 
took them’). 

In 2 Mac 4% προαγορεύω in its solitary occurrence 
in bibl. Greek is tr? in AV ‘followed the matter ’ (ol 
προηγορήσαντες, RV ‘they that were spokesmen’). 
The word is common enough in class. Greek in the 
sense here intended, viz. to speak for, or claim a 
right, in public. The Eng. of AV means to pursue 
the matter to its accomplishment, to prosecute the 
affair ; for which ef. Hum. Town (1693), i. 30, ‘ giving 
his lawyer double Fees, that his Cause may be well 
followed’; and Shaks. 2 Henry IV. τ. 1. 21— 

“ΟἹ sucha day, 
So fought, so followed, and so fairly won, 


Came not till now to dignify the times, 
Since Cesar’s fortunes.’ 


No other obsolete or unusual expression seems to be used in 
the Apocr. which is not represented in OT or NT. But the 
variety of words ὑγὰ in AV ‘follow’ is instructive. The foll. 
are found: ὠχόλουθέω, Ith 1513, Sir 2323 (RV omits), 2 Mac 417 936 ; 
ἐξωκολουθέω, Sir 52, Three 18; ἐπσωπολουθέω, Ad. Est 154, Sir 466 ; 
κατα πολουθέω, Ith 118: repuxorovléw, 2 Mac 811: διώκω, Sir 1110(RV 
‘ pursue’) 278 2919 (Gr. “ee ἐργολωβείας, AV She that under- 
taketh and followeth other men’s business for gain,’ RV ‘ under- 
taketh contracts for work’) 315 342; χαταωδιώχω, Sir 2717 (RV 
‘pursue ’); πορεύομωι, To 455 ropedopecs ὀπίσω, Sir 4610, RV ‘walk 
after’; txsropetopens,2 Mac223 (Gr. τὸ δὲ ἐπιπορεύεσθαι τοῖς Uroy pu pesos 
τὴς ἱπιτομιὴς ἀτονοῦντες, AV ‘labouring to follow the rules of an 
abridgement,’ RV ‘and again having no strength [marg. ‘making 
no effort’] to fill in [marg. ‘enlarge on’] the outlines of our 
abridgement'); ἐξέ i ae ὀπίσω, 1 Mac 227 (RV ‘ come forth after’); 
vivopens πρός, 2 Mac 1129 ; ζηλόω, Sir 5118(AV ‘earnestly I followed,’ 
RV ‘I was zealous for’), 2 Mac 416 (AV ‘followed so earnestly,’ 
RY ‘earnestly followed’); ctveus, 2 Mac 94(RV ‘ accompany’). 
Besides those verbs there are the expressions τὴν ὑπογεγρα μι μένην 
ἐπιστολήν, 1 Eg 216, AV ‘these letters following,’ RV ‘ the letter 
following’; τὰ ὑπογεγρομένα, ‘ag followeth'’; τῇ ἐχομένη, ‘on 
the day following’; and in 2 Es sequor 67-9 1118, subsequor 735, 


In NT the most frequent word is the simple verb 
ἀκολουθέω, which is used 77 times in the Gospels of 
following Jesus, and only once otherwise (Mk 14%) 
of following the man with the pitcher of water. 
We find also 5 of its compounds ὑχ either ‘ follow’ 
or ‘ follow after’; (1) ἐξακολουθέω, to follow out or 
to the end, 2 P 116 2% 15; (2) ἐπακολουθέῳ, to follow 
close upon, Mk 16, 1 Ti 5” (EV ‘diligently 
followed’), 533 (‘Some men’s sins are open before- 
hand, going before to judgment; and some men 
they follow after,’ i.c. may be undetected by man, 
but follow them hard to God’s judgment-seat), 1 P 
271; (8) κατακολουθέω, to follow behind, used only of 
women in NT, Lk 23°, Ac 1617. (4) παρακολουθέω, to 
follow close, to follow up, tr* ‘follow’ in AV only 


| in ‘Mk’ 16" ‘these signs shall follow them that 
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believe,’ but the same vb. is used in Lk 18 of 
following up the details of a narrative (AV ‘ having 
had understanding,’ RY ‘having traced the course’), 
also in 1 ‘Ti 48 of closely following Paul’s teaching, 
so as to teach alike (AV ‘ good doctrine whereunto 
thou hast attained,’ RV ‘ which thou hast followed 
until now), and in 2 Ti 3” so as to practise it (AV 
‘hast fully known my doctrine,’ RV ‘didst follow 
my teaching’); (5) συνακολουθέω, to follow by one’s 
side, to accompany a leader, Mk 5* 1451, Lk 23%. 

Asrddhaph in OT is almost invariably tr® by διώκω 
in LXX, so διώκω itself is sometimes tr? in NT by 
‘follow,’ He 12% ‘Follow peace with all men,’ 
1 ΤῊ 515 ‘f. that which is good,’ 2 Ti 2 ‘f, right- 
eousness,’ and Lk 17%; or ‘follow after,’ Ro 9° 51 
14, 1 Co 141, Ph 812, 1 Ti 6. KV has ‘follow 
after’ throughout, except Ph 3" ‘press on.’ The 
compound καταδιώκω is used in Mk 156, its only 
occurrence, and tr‘ in EV ‘followed after’; but, as 
Gould says, that tr® is inadequate, since the κατά 
gives the idea of hard, persistent search, as in our 
phrase ‘to hunt down,’ hence rather ‘ pursued him 
closely.’ In all those passages, however, the Eng. 
‘follow,’ even with the addition of ‘after,’ is now 
inadequate. 

In the tr® of some of the compounds of ἀκολουθέω 
the sense of ‘follow’ is very nearly ‘imitate.’ This 
is unmistakably the meaning where the Gr. is 
μιμεῖσθαι, 2Th 3% 9, He 13’, 3Jn"4. Thus in He 187 
‘whose faith follow.’ RV has always ‘imitate.’ 
Cf. T. Adams (1615), Spirit. Navig. 41, ‘ Glasse 
among stones is as a foole amongst men; for it 
followes precious stones in colour, not in virtue.’ 
So μιμητής in all its occurrences (1 Co 48 11!, Eph 
5}, 1 Th 16 214, He 6:2) is rendered by ‘ follower’ in 
AV, by ‘imitator’in RV ; and συνμιμητής, Ph 817, is 
in AV ‘followers together,’ in RV ‘imitators 
together.’ Cf. Burke (1781), Corresp. ii. 437, ‘ We, 
who ought to have taken the lead in so noble a 
work, are but ill followers even of the examples 
which are set to us.’ 


In 1 P 318 the edd. prefer ζηλωταΐ after the best MSS to 
μιμηταί of TR, hence ‘ zealous’ in RV for AV ‘ followers.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
FOLLY.—See Foou. 


FOOD.—I. The material eaten for the sustenance 
of the body is often mentioned in the Bible, in AV 
most commonly as bread, but often as meat, 
occasionally as food or victuals. Soxo ma’dékhal, 
or victual in general, is used about 29 times, 
always in its literal sense; og? Jehem, literally 
bread, is used for food in general about 230 times, 
and is often used figuratively (see BREAD). ak 
*Okhel is used 42 times for food or vietuals in the 
literal sense, and the cognate ’okhlah is used by 
Ezekiel for fuel, in the sense of food for the fire. In 
the NT βρῶμα is the word used 17 times, and τροφή 
16 times. βρῶσις is used 4 times by St. John and 
5 times in the Epistles, often in a metaphorical 
sense. The commonest metaphorical uses are (1) 
that which refreshes the soul, doing the will of God, 
Jn 452. and in a cognate sense Christ our Saviour 
is the food of the soul, Jn 6; (2) advanced doe- 
trinal teaching, 1 Co 32, He54; (3) mere cere- 
monial observances, He 9! 189 (for other uses see 
BREAD). 

If. Foop-sturrs.—According to Gn 1” the original 
food of mankind consisted of fruits and seeds which 
the earth produced naturally. In this respect 
man resembled those of the higher mammals which 
are most nearly allied to him in structure, which 
are for the most part herbivorous and frugivorous. 
After the primary dispersion the spoils of the 
chase were added to the primitive dietary even 
from the earliest times, for the broken bones of 
wild animals and the shells of molluses whieh had 
served as food are among the earliest traces of 


primeval man as yet discovered. There were 
mighty hunters even before Nimrod (Gn 6" 10%), 
and implements of the chase were among ‘the first 
of man’s inventions. 

In process of time, as agricultural and pastoral 
industries developed, the produce of the tilled field 
and of the herd and flock supplied men with 
additional food-stuffs (Gn 473%) The ex- 
pression of the divine sanction for these additions, 
recorded in Gn 9°, seems to have for its special 
object the injunction of the taboo concerning the 
eating of blood. 

A, ‘The inhabitants of the Bible lands lived chiefly 
on vegetable food. At the present day, bread, 
olives and oil, butter, milk, and cheese, fruit and 
vecetables, with meat on special occasions, or in 
particularly wealthy households, make up the 
dietary of most of their descendants in the East 
(Thomson, i. 98). The staff of life was, and is, 
bread made of cereal grains, especially wheat, 
millet, dhfirah, and barley, to which is now added 
rice, unknown in Bible times (see BREAD). 

(a) Parched corn is 5 times mentioned as an 
article of diet, and is coupled with bread in Lv 23%, 
One form of this, called *9, (Z@/7), was made of the 
common, nearly ripe wheat by heating the grain 
on an iron ‘girdle’ (Lane, 1. 251; Robinson, ii. 50), 
or by binding the ears into wisps and roasting them 
over the fire (ἐῤ.. 111, 308), In Arabic kali means 
anything done in the frying-pan, and the material of 
the parched corn may be meal, or polenta, or flour, 
or else the unground grain. It is a common food 
of labourers (Khu 2"), and is sold ready prepared in 
Eastern towns as a convenient food for travellers. 
David brought 3 pecks of it to his brethren at Elah 
(1 5. 1717); and Abigail brought 5 pecks to David’s 
men (1 5. 2618), In Ly 2! ‘ oreen ears of corn dried 
by the fire’ are mentioned, and in Lv 23" these 
are coupled with parched corn. This form is mae, 
according to Abu’l Walid, of finer garden wheat, 
which is called Sena karmel (2 K 43), In RV this 
is called ‘ bruised corn of the fresh ear,’ alluding to 
its being beaten in a mortar (Pr 3722. When this 
bruised corn was dried in the sun it was called nin4 
riphoth (Pr 277, 28 17%), Grain of this kind was 
used to cover the well in which Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan were hidden at Bahurim (LXX ἀραφώθ, 
Vulg. siccans ptisanc). The flour and parched 
corn of 2S 1738 is called ἄλευρον καὶ ἄλφιτον, flour and 
polenta or meal in LXX (see Herod. vii. 119). 
“A\girov is used in [lomer for barley-meal only, 
but [lippocrates uses this word for meal in general. 
For classic and Hebrew usage of polenta see 
Gruner, de oblatione Primitiarum, in Ugolini, vol. 
xvii. Royle has contended that sali is not corn, 
but some leguniinous plant, as kadee is the Hindi 
for pulse; but R. Salomon in his Commentary on 
Aboda Zara says that there are two kinds—one of 
corn and one of cicer or lentiles. For mention of 
parched peas see Plautus, Buceh. iv. 5. 7, and 
Hlorace, de art. poct, 249. Mobinson speaks of a 
variety of this parched corn which is first boiled, 
then bruised in a mill to take off the husk, then 
dried ; this is named burgoud (ii. 394). According 
to Burckhardt, burgoul is wheat boiled with 
leaven and dried in the sun, cooked by being 
boiled with butter and oil. It is the common dish 
with all classes in Syria (Votes, i. 59). 

(ὁ) The leguminous plants, beans and lentiles, 
form an important part of the diet of the Western 
Asiaties. These were probably included in the 
oy zéré‘tm, or pulse of Dn 1", which was despised. 
but sufficient nourishment (v.14); in Theod. the 


word is σπέρματα (LXX ὄσπρια, RVYm herbs), which 
meant any vegetable food; see the name of the 
herbscller in Aristoph, Lysist. 457. 
word pulse is not in the Hebrew. 
Lentiles (a'w1y, ’ddashim, LXX φακός), the seeds 


In 2 817% the 
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of Ervum lens, which is still, as formerly (2 5. 23"), 
cultivated in Palestine, and used as food (Thomson, 
i. 253; Burekhardt, Arabia, i. 65). There are two 
varieties, one pale red the other dark brown, and the 
pottage made by boiling either of these is savoury 
(Gn 25%4), pleasant to the taste, and red, hence 
Esau salle it ‘the red, this red’ (see incident in 
Diog. Laert. vii. 3). In Egypt lentiles were called 
dréana (Pap. Anastasi, iv. 15), and in Assyria 
a’ssu. In Greece they were used as food by the 
poor (Aristoph. Pluéus, 1004-5 ; and Pherecrates, ap. 
Athen. iv. p. 159). The Romans regarded lentiles 
as an Egyptian plant (Virg. Georg. i. 228; and 
Martial, Lpig. xii. 9), and they were sometimes 
used as a bread-stulf (Athenzeus, Deipnos, iv. 158 ; 
see also Ezk 43. An allied species of vicia is used 
as a camel-food by the Arabs, and called kersenna 
(Robinson, ii. 83). Lentile flour is sold in tliis 
country under the name ‘revalenta.’ Lentiles 
were brought by Barzillai to David in exile (28 
17%). Pottage is sometimes made by boiling the 
lentiles with meat, more commonly a little suet is 
added to the water when boiling (Kitto). 

Beans (%\5 pol, LXX xvapos), the seeds of the 
common bean, Faba vulgaris, are also used in 
Palestine for food, especially by the poor. The 
bean is originally a native of Persia, and was some- 
times used as a bread-stulf, as it is still in Savoy 
and other parts of Europe (Ezk 4°; Pliny, xviii. 
12); it is sometimes caten parched or roasted (‘Thieo- 
critus, Jd. 7. 65; Robinson, 111. 87). Food of this 
kind was brought to David in exile (28 17%, but 
LXX omits the parched pulse). More commonly, 
beans are boiled in oil with garlic (Shaw, Travels, 
1, 257) or in water, and made into pottage, with 
or without meat; sometimes they are eaten with 
butter and pepper. Robinson describes raw beans, 
soaked in water until they sprout, as part of the 
Lenten fare of the monks at Mount Sinai (i. 259). In 
Egypt beans were used, and have been found some- 
times in mummy cases; they were called kat’a, ari, 
and sometimes pir, but tle last was probably the 
bean of the Nelumbium lotus, and kat’a is tr. by 
Lieblein the Opuntia fruit. Birch and Eisenlohr 
tr. kAcp in the Harris papyrus as ‘ bean’ ; if so, they 
formed a part of the offering to Ptah; although 
Herodotus says that they were not eaten in Egypt, 
and were accounted impure (ii. 37). For similar 
prejudices against beans, see Porphyry, de Adsti- 
nentia, i. 26; Diog. Laert. viii. 19; Clement Alex. 
Strom. lii., and other authors. The high priest was 
forbidden to eat beans and lentiles on the day before 
the great Day of Atonement (Gemara, Joma, i. § 4), 
and the Flamen Dialis was forbidden to eat them 
also, as they were thought to dull the senses and 
cause disturbing dreams. For other superstitions 
concerning beans see Pliny, xviii. 12. 

Husks (κεράτια) in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Lk 15") are the dark purple lorn-like pods of 
Ceratonia siliqua, the charrub tree of the Arabs 
and of the Talmud. This is a large handsome 
spreading tree common in Mediterranean countries, 
whose sweet, fleshy pods, the caroba beans of the 
Italians, are used as food by the poor (Robinson, 
ii. 250). In Greece and Italy they were used by 
the Stoics as a disciplinary food for youths (Persius, 
iii. 55; Juv. xi. 58), and Horace’s reference, Hp. 
1. i. 123, is well known. In Palestine, where the 
tree is fairly common, the beans are used as cattle 
food (Shadbath, xxiv. 8 2), and are occasionally 
mentioned in the Talmud (see Maimon. in Demaz, 
ii. § 1, and Buxtorf, s.v.). Pliny refers to their use 
in feeding swine (xv. 24; see Columella, vii. 9), and 
in Italy they are thought to give a sweet taste to 
the animal’s flesh. They are imported into this 
country, and are sometimes called ‘locust-beans’ 
or St. John’s bread, from a mistaken notion that 
they were the ἀκρίδες of Mt 3%. Steeped in water 


they are used to make a pleasant, sweetish drink 
(see Pliny, ΧΙ]. 16 and xxiii. 8). 

Fitches in Ezk 4° (kussemoth) were cereal grains, 
probably spelt (see BREAD). The same word in 
AV of Is 28*5-*7 ig in Heb. nyp kezah, LXX μελάνθιον, 
and signifies the black cummin, which is the seed 
of a ranunculaceous plant, Nigella sativa, a native 
of the Eastern Mediterranean countries. These 
seeds are beaten out of the pod-like follicles with a 
matteh or staff, and sprinkled on bread as ἃ ecar- 
minative, as we use caraway seeds (Pliny, xix. 7). 
They have a hot but not unpleasant taste. The 
plant is called kizah by the Arabs and kuzatu in 
the Assyr. plant list, and in Vulg. is named gié. 
For references to the use of these seeds, see Plautus, 
Rtudens. v. 2, 39; Ausonius, 344, 8 ; Dioscorides, 111. 
83; Pliny, xix. 8, xx. 17, ete. 

(c) Of eucurbitaceous plants, melons, cucumbers, 
and gourds are mentioned in the Bible. The 
two former are fruits much relished in Egypt 
(Nu 115). 

Cucumbers (o'xvp kishshw’im, L.XX σίκυοι) are the 
fruit of Cucumis chate (the khata of the Arabs) and 
C. satwus, the common cucumber. Both species 
grow freely in Egypt (Nu 115) and in Palestine, 
and, according to Kitto, are eaten by all classes to 
an extent that would scarcely be eredible in this 
country ; and Forskal says this is the commonest 
fruit in Egypt (F7. 4fgypt. 168). Finn speaks of 
Arabs eating cucumbers by the wayside for 
refreshment (Byeways in Palestine, 2). Robinson 
saw fields of them (ili. 344), and Thomson describes 
a garden of cucumbers with a booth for a watch- 
man (Is 18). As birds do not eat them, a scarecrow 
is useless in such a place (Bar 6”). In Assyr. they 
are called kissw and in Egyptian skheptu. Hippo- 
crates speaks of them as eaten when green (de Viet. 
Ratione, ii.). The fruit of the chazté is longer and 
greener than the common cucumber. They are 
often eaten with vinegar or bread, or filled with 
mince-meat and spices. Tristram notes Arab chil- 
dren bringing to school as their dinner barley-bread 
and cucumber, which they ate rind and all. 
Forskal describes the method whereby a delicious 
drink is made from its juice. 

Melons ( ποσὰ ’dbattichim, LXX πέπονες, Nu 115), 
called by the Arabs battikh, are grown and used 
abundantly both in Egypt and Palestine. Both 
the water-melon (Citrullus vulgaris) and the flesh- 
melon (Cucumis melo) are cultivated, and both 
were probably included under this name. The 
Talmudists distinguish these, ἀπο ἢ the former 
melapepon and the latter ’ébattihim (Maaseroth, 1. 
§4; Terumoth, viil. § 6; Chilaim, i. § 2), but in 
Aruch they are both known by their Heb. name. 
It is singular that in Coptic they are called by 
their Greek name. 

Wild Gourd (ayps), in plural pékaim, 1 K 618 7%, 
or pakkuéth, 2 K 4, tr. in former passage ‘ knops,’ 
in the latter ‘wild gourd,’ is the fruit of the vine- 
like Citrullus colocynthis, which is common in the 
Jordan Valley. ‘To human nature it is of so 
mortal bitterness that little indeed, and even the 
leaf, isa most vehement purgative. They say that 
it will leave a man half dead, and he may only 
recover his strength by eating flesh meat’ (Doughty, 
i. 132). It is very rare in the hill-country of 
Ephraim, hence the son of the prophet who gathered 
it did not know the plant, but mistook it for the 
non-poisonous Cucumis prophetarum or globe 
cucumber common in Samaria. In an Arabic 
version of La 3 the text is rendered ‘he hath 
sated me with colocynth,’ so proverbial is its bitter- 

iness. Its elegant shape suggested its imitation in 


‘the ornamenting of the carved panelling of the 
temple and of the edge of the molten sea. 
Assyr. it is ρει, 

Jonah’s Gourd ("pp kikdyén, LXX κολοκύνθη) 


In 
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was supposed from the likeness of the name to the 
Egyptian kiki (Herod. ii. 94) to be the Ricinus 
communis, the Palma Christi or castor-oil plant, 
a rapidly-growing herb which Pliny describes as 
becoming almost tree-like and capable of aflord- 
ing shade ; even in our gardens its growth under 
favourable conditions is extraordinarily rapid. It 
is not quite clear what the Aiki of the hieroglyphic 
texts was, as ricinus is in Coptic called jismis, 
whieh represents the ancient form kesmes or kesbet. 
Maimonides in Shadbbath, ii. 1, says, however, the 
oil of kik is from a plant called by the Arabs 
kherua, which is ricinus. Tristram objects to this 
identification, as the ricinus is not a climbing plant, 
but the passage in Jon 45 does not describe it as 
such ; he supposes the plant to have been the roof- 
gourd or Lagenaria vulgaris of which Pliny states 
that ‘shooting upwards with the greatest rapidity 
it soon covers the arched roofs of houses and 
trellises’ (xix. 24). The Vulg. renders it Aedera or 
ivy, and this occasioned a controversy between 
Jerome and Augustine (see Hieron. in Jon 4° and 
Epist. 89). In early Christian art the plant is 
fancifully represented as a trailing melon-like 

lant covering a trellis-work, as on the sarcophagus 
in the Lateran from St. Peter’s erypt (Parker’s 
Photog. No. 2905; see also Bellorius, de Antig. 
Lueernis, pl. 111. fig. 30, for a representation on a 
lamp). An undetermined species of climbing plant 
in Assyrian was ealled Lakudla. 

(α) Of alliaceous vegetables there are three 
mentioned as favourite foods of the Israelites in 
Egypt—onions, leeks, and garlic(Nu 115). All these 
are still much cultivated in Bible lands, and are in 
constant use among Orientals either raw or ecoked. 

Onions (οὗν bézalim, LXX κρόμμνον), the bulbs 
of Allium cepa. ‘These are commonly eaten raw 
as a relish with bread, or boiled with meal (Robin- 
son, lil. 211), or with lentiles (Terumoth, x. 1; 
Martial, Zpig. iii. 376), or with beef (Apicius, 224). 
By the Assyrians the onion was called sursu, and 
by the Egyptians Aet (Copt. mcjol). Herodotus 
tells that on the casing of the great pyramid was 
inscribed the value of the onions, garlic, and 
radishes eaten by the builders (ii. 25). The later 
Latin writers say that the onion was deified by 
the Egyptians (Juv. xv. 9; Plut. de Iside, 353). 
neat (xix. 6) says that garlic and onions are 
invoked by them when taking an oath ; and Lucian 
(Jup. Prag. 42)says that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
were especially devoted to this cultus. There is, 
however, no native evidence for this. Among the 
Greeks onions were highly esteemed, and Homer 
speaks of Hecamede giving Patroclus an onion as 
a relish (J?. xi. 630); but Lucian describes them as 
food for the poor (Dial. Mer. 14.2; Ep. Sat. 28). 

Leeks (vn hdzir, LXX πράσα). The eb. name 
used in Nu 115 literally means ‘ green herb,’ and is 
rendered grass, hay, or green herb in 15 other 
passages; but as these are not human food, the 
translators have here followed the LXX, leeks 
being supposed to resemble grass in habit and 
colour. Leeks are eaten raw with bread, or sliced 
and put into vinegar, or boiled in pottage (Arte- 
midorus, i. 67). Nero is said to have on stated 
days fed only on leeks and oil to improve his voice 
(Pliny, xix. 6). The Egyptian leek was particu- 
larly esteemed by the Romans. It was known as 
aga (Copt. ἔργ᾽), while the Assyrians called it 
ecallu usuratic, Ludolf translates hdzir ‘lettuce,’ 
and Scheuchzer says that it probably means the 
Nelumbvum lotus; but the οὐ ονας ΟἹ evidence is 
in favour of the common leek (Allium porrum). 

Garlic (Dw shim, LXX σκόρδον). 
bulbs of Allium sativum were so commonly used 
as flavouring that the Jews were reproached for 
their liking for these strongly-scented herbs. In 
Shabbat Jehuda they are said to smell foully of 


The cloves or | 


garlic; and Salomon Levi defends their taste in 
Lheriac. Jud. i. § 20. In Egypt this plant was, 
and is still, much used (Herod. 11. 125; Wilkinson, 
i. 169; Lane, i. 257). Garlic was supposed to have 
the power of neutralizing the poison of the asp, 
and its use by penitent criminals was believed to 
purify them and absolve them of guilt. In Maaser 
sheni, v. § 8, garlic is called the ‘ Lord of tears.’ 
At the present day it is much prized in the East aa 
a remedy for many ailments and as an antidote for 
many poisons; Pliny enumerates 61 ways in which 
it was Raa TT medicinally, and Prudentius 
speaks of an altar to the garlic as being erected at 
Pelusium. The Egyptians called it sesen (Copt. 
sesen). 

Bitter Herbs (ΟἽ mérorim, LXX πικρίδες, Vulg. 
lactuce agrestes) are mentioned in Ex 198, Nu 94, 
and referred to in La 3 (EV ‘ bitterness’), Bitter 
salads are often eaten with mcat in Egypt, Syria, 
and elsewhere, the commonest plant used for this 
purpose being the lettuce (Lactuca sative), the afa 
of the Egyptians, called by the Hebrews hazereth 
pale the Assyrian haserottu). According to 
the rabbinical writers (Pesaehim, ii. § 6), there were 
five bitter herbs which might be eaten with the 
paschal lamb: the endive (Lactuca endivia) was the 
second of these, called by them wlshin (probably 
the Assyr. harussu); it also is common in Egypt. 
The third is called thamkah, described by Maimon- 
ides as a garden endive, the ciehoritwm of Pliny 
(xix. 6), but said in Aruch to be a carduus, in the 
Gemara to be a gingidium, probably the Artedia 
squamata of botanists, a bitter aromatic umbellifer- 
ous plant. In Zematt David it is said to be a kind 
of helminthia which grows near date palms. ‘The 
fourth, harhabina, was probably marrubwam, or the 
horeliound, but according to Lightfoot the beet; 
and the fifth, maror, is called in Aruch a pot-herb, 
possibly Inula Helenium or Kleeampane, which 
was a plant highly esteemed as a stomachic in the 
Regimen santtatis of Salernum. Maimonides says 
it was a bitter coriander, which, according to 
Varro, was often pounded, mixed with vinegar, and 
sprinkled over meat; but Lightfoot thinks that 
maror is horehound (Ainistertum Templi, Xiil. v. 2). 

It is probable that the words of the ordinance 
of the passover were not meant to specify any 
particular bitter herb. According to Pesachim, 
11. 8 6, the herbs might be eaten fresh or dried, but 
must not be soaked, stewed, or boiled. Delitzsch 
gives marru and muraru as the names of bitter 
garden plants (Assyr. Handwérterbuch, 427). 

For Mandrakes see MEDICINE. 

(6) The fruits mentioned in the Bible are not 
very numerous. 

Almonds (129 shdhéd, LX-X κάρυον) are mentioned 
iu Gn 43" as part of the present sent by Jacob to 
the Egyptian viceroy. ‘They are said not to be 
common in Egypt, and the Egyptiau name of the 
fruit is doubtful. Brugsch believes it to be the 
tree ealled net’; but the Coptic uses the Greek 
name, which means any nut. According to 
Heracleon, Epicharmos, and Philyllius, κάρυον is 
specially used for the almond, the bitter almond 
being distinguished in Greek as κάρυα πικρά or 
ἀμυγδάλα (see Athensus, Detpnos, i. 38). The 
almond was supposed to prevent the intoxicating 
effect of wine, and was consequently taken at wine 
banquets (PHny, xxii. 8; Plutarch, Quast. Conv. 
vi. 4). This tree grows wild on Carmel and in 
Moab, and is cultivated extensively in Palestine. 
The Heb. name means ‘hastener’ in reference 
to its early blossoming, hence the paronomasia in 
Jer 1% ‘The blossoms, which leck white at a 
distance, are compared to grey lair in Ke 12°, and 
their shape was he pattern trom which the cups 


of the seven-branched candlestick were made (Ex 
Aaron’s rod was probably an almond branch 


25%), 
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(Nu 178); but there was an old tradition that it 
was of storax wood, and that its bearing almonds 
was miraculous (see the verses falsely attributed to 
Tertullian, contra Jfarcion. iv. 117). In Gn 307 
the almond tree is named nd liz, the word from 
which the old name of Bethel was derived. Robin- 
son notes a sweetmeat made of a mixture of 
almonds and dates as a present given to distin- 
guished guests (1. 115). The ancient Medes mixed 
alnionds with their bread. 

Apples (msn tappdiah, LXX μῆλον), mentioned in 
Ca, 25-5 78 85. Pr 254, J] 1!2, eannot be the fruit to 
which we give tliis name, as it does not grow freely 
in Palestine, of which country it is not a native 
(see H.C. Hart, PE FSt, 1885, 282). Thomson says 
that he has seen it growing luxuriantly (1. 172), 
but Tristram believes that he has mistaken the 
tree (Δ, ΗΠ. of Bible, 334). Robertson Smith, on 
philological grounds, has defended the claims of 
the common apple (Pyrus malus) to be identified 
with the tappiah, but its scarcity renders this 
very improbable (Journal of Philology, xiii. 1885, 
p- 65). Kitto believed it to be the citron, which 
now grows freely in Palestine, and is described in 
Jos. (Ant. XIII. xili. § 5) as one of the trees whose 
boughs were used at the feast of Tabernacles; but 
the citron is a native of N. India and China, and 
was probably of late introduction. Tristram has 
claimed the apricot as the apple of Canticles. It 
is a very widely cultivated tree, but is a native 
of Armenia (hence called by Dioscorides μῆλον 
᾿Αρμενιακόν, HP i. 160), and is probably also a 
late import. The characteristics suggested by 
the texts are—(l) a shady tree, (2) with golden 
coloured fruit, (8) which is fragrant, (4) and 
present to taste, (5) and which is the symbol of 
ove. All these conditions are fulfilled by the quince. 
The tree is not very large, but it is one under 
whose shade one could sit or lie, as in the texts, 
and it is as suitable for this purpose as the vine or 
fir tree. Its fruit is extremely fragrant, and some 
varieties might be called golden by contrast if 
gathered in a silver filigree basket (Pr 25"). It is 
pre-eminently the fruit of love (sce the mass of 
evidence on this gatliered in Celsius’ Miero- 
botanicon, i. 255ff.). The quince is called μῆλον 
without any adjective by some of the Greek 
authors (see, however, J/. x. 542, where the μῆλον 
tree is called tall), and is the first of the apples 
described by Pliny (xxiii. 6). In the light of the 
description in the passage in Ca 85 the weight of 
evidence is in favour of regarding this tree as the 
quince, which, though unpleasing to the taste of most 
Europeans, is yet eaten with relish by many in the 
East, and esteemed most wholesome. Athenzeus 
says that full ripe quinces are better food than 
any other kind of apple (Detpnos, iii. 20). For 
a discussion on the nature of the tappiah, sce 
Houghton, PSBA, 1889, 42. The quince has a 
special name in the Talmud, parish (see Kclaim, 
i. 4), and in Arabic, which forms the basis of 
Robertson Smith’s argument; but in Jerus. Tal- 
mud, according to Abu’l Walid, parishim. means 
asparagus ; see Guisins, i loco, Chilaim (1. 111.). 
A common tradition identifies the quince with the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

Dates, the fruit of the date-palm, Phenix dacty- 
lifera, though given in the AVm 2Ch 815 as a 
possible translation of w31 débash (elsewhere 
rendered ‘honey’), are not otherwise mentioned in 
the Bible. This is remarkable considering how 
frequently palms are referred to, and it has becn 
supposed that the word honey in tlie plirase so 
often used in the Pentateuch descriptive of Pales- 
tine may refer to dibs or date-honey made by 
boiling down the frmt. This sweetmeat was made 
in Babylonia where palms abounded (Herodotus, i. 
193), and was also made at Jericho (Jos. BJ IV. viii. 
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§ 3) LXX translates pp in 28 16] φοίνικες, ‘ dates,’ 
and the palm is put among the fruit trees in J] 112, 
As a cultivated tree the palm is little grown now 
in Palestine west of the Jordan. In Egypt the 
date-palm was called ém and δὰ, and dates benrda. 
In Assyria the date-palm was gistmmaru, and date- 
honey dispu. According to Doughty (i. 148), there 
is no worse food than the date, and he reports the 
Arabs as saying that when the date is eaten alone 
human nature decays. For references to the palm 
in classical and Oriental literature, see Celsius, 
Hierobot. ii, 445 ff. 

Figs (asa ἐδ πάλι, LXX συκή), the fruit of Ficus 
cariea, next to the grape the most highly prized of 
all the fruits of Bible lands, and 53 times mentioned 
in the Bible. Mohammed says of it that if any 
fruit has really come from Paradise it must have 
been the fig. Botanically speaking, what is called 
the fruit is the soft fleshy receptacle within which 
are the flowers and later the grain-like, hard, dry 
achenes. Hence the ancient authors speak of the 
fig tree as bearing fruit without flowers (Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, ii. 16); but as the fig itself is the inflor- 
escence, the language of Hab 3” is strictly correct. 
The buds or young figs appear before the leaves, 
hence a fig tree in full leaf should have its fruit 
developed. The precocious tree of Mt 21}5 and Mk 
1113 was therefore unnaturally barren. The fig 
tree bears every year (Thomson, ii. 101), but the 
Rabbinists speak of a variety called Lenoth shuah, 
whieh only brings forth fruit each third year 
(Maimon. Demaz, i. 1, and Bartenora in Shebwth, 
v. v. 1), and it has been supposed that this is 
referred to in Mk 11", The manuring of such an 
unpromising tree is alluded to by Cato, as in the 
parable, Lk 13°. 

The first crop, called mh22 bikkirdh, πρόδρομοι, 
begins to redden in March and is ripe by June; 
unripe figs are called o35 paggim (hence the 
place-name Bethphage, ‘house of green figs’). 
LXX calls the unripe figs in Ca 215 ὄλυνθοι; but 
according to Theophrastus (vi. 8) and Hippocrates 
(574. 23) these are winter figs, which grow under 
the leaves and do not ripen. The early figs are 
the most delicious and refreshing (Is 284, Jer 24, 
Mic 71, Hos 9"), and are easily shaken off (Nah 3%). 
See Macrobius, ii. 16. The untimely figs of Rev 
6 are olynthi. 

The summer figs, ie (2 5 162), ripen in August and 
September (see also Mic 71, Am8!). Theseare either 
eaten fresl or dried in the sun (Shabbath, vii. § 6), 
or made into cakes called οὗ débélim (1 S 9518 3013, 
2K 207,1 Ch 12”, Is 38%). In making these the 
figs are sometimes first beaten in a mortar, then 
pressed into acake(Taanith, xxviii. 1). These cakes, 
called by LXX παλάθη, were either round or square 
(sce Terumoth, iv. § 8; Baba mesia, ii.). Herodotus 
uses the nae wadd@y of other fruit cakes (iv. 23), 
but Athenzeus distinguishes fig cakes as aw. Συρίακη. 
Such cakes are still used by the Arabs (Burck- 
hardt, 1.51), and with barley-bread are the common 
food of poor travellers in the East. The town 
Beth-diblathaim means the house of the two cakes 
of figs. On the two crops of figs see the d:ddpov 
συκῆς Of Arist. Eccles. 708. - 

A third crop of wintcr figs appears in August, 
and ripens at the end of November. Tliese some- 
times hang on the tree when the leaves are shed, 
unless the tree be exposed to frost. 

Figs are liable to disease, both from parasitic 
fungi and from insects. There are several species 
of both, which attack the fruit and cause it to be 
shed prematurely, or to shrivel and become uneat- 
able (Jer 24° 29!"). For reflections on this vision 
see Hieron. Comment. in Jer., on 5523, 

Sycomore Figs (nzpv, pl. shtkmim or shikméth in 
Ps 785 are the small fig of the Micus sycomorus, a 
bluish-purple fruit eaten by the poorer classes, but 
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considered unwholesome and indigestible (Dioscor. 
i. 182). The tree grows to a large size, and is 
found in Palestine in the lower lands from Joppa 
to Egypt (1 Καὶ 10%, 2 Ch 1%; see Bartenora in 
Shebuth, ix. 2). Jerome notes that they are easily 
killed by frost, and so they were destroyed by the 
storm-plague in Egypt (Ps 78%). As in the hollow 
receptacle the flowers which bear stamens are at 
the upper and those bearing pistils at the lower 
part, it ensures fertilization to pinch or incise 
them, thereby facilitating the entrance of the 
inseets whose movements in the plant promote 
fertilization ; this is known as caprification (Pliny, 
xiii. 14; Theophrastus, iv. 2). Amos ealls himself 
a obia bdles, or scratcher of sycomore fruit, in 
allusion to this (LAX κνίξζων συκάμινα, RV ‘ dresser 
of sycomore trees’). The superintendence of this 
was probably the funetion of Baal-hanan (1 Ch 
2773), This tree is abundant in Egypt, and of its 
wood most mummy coffins are made; as its 
branches generally arise from the trunk low down, 
it is easily climbed (Lk 194). The fruit was free 
from tithing among the Jews (Demaz, 1. 1). 

Mulberries (xp2 baea, LXX συκάμινος) are not 
mentioned as fruit; but as the tree is common in 
Palestine, and as the berries are now eaten freely, 
they were probably used in Bible times. The trees 
are named in 28 5% and 1 Ch 14", and the place 
named from them ‘ Baca’s vale’ in Ps 84%. Our 
Lord refers to the tree under the name sycamine 
in His lesson on faith (Lk 175). For a description 
of the marvels of this tree see Pliny, xvi. 41, where 
it is deseribed as being as remarkable as a creature 
possessed of animation (see also xxiii. 7). 

Nuts (oma botnim, LXX τερέβινθος) are the fruit 
of the Pistacia vera. This tree is a native of 
Syria, although not very abundant, and was 
brought into Europe by the Romans. The nut is 
the stone in the centre of the greenish drupe, and 
its kernel is oily, soft, and not unpleasant to taste. 
It is mentioned only inGn 43". ‘The tree is often 
mentioned, but its name mx ’adah or ’élén is trans- 
lated oak or teil tree, as Is 613 (RV terebinth tree). 

Olives (nu zayith, LAX ἐλαία), the same uname for 
both tree and fruit. ‘TYlese are often mentioned in 
Scripture (37 times in OT and 18 in NT), and the 
Olea Huropea is a native of Palestine, and much 
cultivated for the sake of the oil extracted from 
its drupes. In Egypt the tree was ealled degan, 
and was esteemed in early days as a specific for all 
ailments (see Papyrus Hbers, p. 473; in the Mlarris 
Pap. itis called degetu). The tree is small, slow 
of growth, and irregularly branched. Its wood 
is hard and fine-grained, and its leaves like 
those of a large privet, but whitish beneath. 
It has a small white flower growing in racemes, 
and its fruit is well known. The wild plants of 
the olive are sometimes used as stocks on whieh to 
graft cultivated varieties with larger fruit (Ro 
1117, The low size of the tree made the olive leaf 
brought by the dove to Noah significant (Gn 814), 
These trees are eultivated in orchards or olive 
yards (Ex 234); when ripe they are beaten (Dt 
24°) in order to strike off the fruit (in Is 17° and 
2418 badly tr. ‘shaken’), and the fruit is brought to 
the oil mills, which consist of eireular stone basins 
in which the drupes are crushed by a heavy stone 
wheel that is rolled over them. The mass is then 
put into small wicker baskets, which are piled over 
each other in a m’azerah or handpress, in which 
they are squeezed either by means of a long lever 
or a serew. ‘The ancient presses were all lever 

presses, 
Into copper pans, sprinkled with water and 
heated, and then pressed again. Where there is 
water-power the press is larger, and the mill is 
ealled a mutraéf; in this the olives are pressed in a 
atone eylinder, within which an iron-shod shaft 


After the first pressing the pulp is put | 


rotates. In old presses tlie pressure of the lever 
was supplemented by heavy stones (Thomson, i. 
286). The oil is allowed to stand until the sedi- 
nent subsides, and it is then poured oif ; sometimes 
salt is used to clarify it. Among these who have 
no oil presses the pulp is put in hot water and the 
oilskimmed off. The fruit is sometimes kept until 
soft and black before crushing. It is possible that 
in this state it may sometimes have been trodden 
by the feet, but that is never done now (Mic 6"). 

he oil is kept in cisterns of stone or cement (1 Ch 
27%), or in jars (kKhawabies) kept in cellars. Fora 
description of the oil presses see Robinson, BRP 
ii. 365; and Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 9861} 
Gethsemane means an oil press. 

The oil of the olive was one of the most im- 
portant products of the Holy Land: corn, wine, and 
oil were its three staple crops. ‘Certe oleo et vino 
gaudebat Palestina pre A“gypto’ (Reland, Palas- 
tina, ecelvii.). The oil is used in eookery (Lv 2’), 
and is spread on bread (Ex 9058), or burnt in lamps 
for lighting (Ex 25°), or used externally for anoint- 


ing. This use is referred to in Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9°). The excessive use of oil was a luxury 


which bronght men to poverty (Pr 211. Olive οἱ] 
is ealled nv joy shemen zayith ; the finer oil which 
runs out of pounded olives without coinpression is 
distinguished as mna kathith (ix 27°, Lv 24° ete.). 
Olive oil was one of the exports from Judah to 
Tyre (Ezk 9717. Oil was occasionally carried as a 
part of their provisions by travellers (Lk 1033), 

The olive tree is liable to a parasitic mould 
disease, a mildew which causes it to cast its fruit 
or inakes its flower to shrivel (Dt 28”, Job 1583), 
It is also liable to be attacked by insects (Aim 4%), 
The olive tree is used as a type of heavenly favour 
(Ps 52°, Hos 148, Jer 1116), and of family prosperity 
(Ps 128%). ΟἹ 15 used metaphorically as expressive 
of divine grace (see ANOINTING); or the salutary 
reproof of the righteous (Ps 1415). The oil of joy 15 
spoken of in Is 61%, 566 Erman, p. 231. The oil tree, 
‘ez shemen of Neh 815, 1 K 6%, Is 4115, is generally 
believed to be the zackum or Balanites Agyptiaea, 
a native of the Jordan Valley, and one whose oil 
is esteemed as a useful medicine. 

Pomegranates (17 remmin, LAX pba), used both 
for the tree and the fruit. This is also an abundant 
fruit in Palestine, of which it is a native, and ts 
mentioned 32 times in the Bible. Pomegranates 
were among the fruits brought back by the spies 
from Esheol (Nu 1859). The tree (Punica granatum) 
srows to about 20 ft. in height, and has inyrtle-like 
leaves and scarlet flowers, which come out early 
in the spring (Ca6"). The fruit is well known, and 
was a favourite with the Jews ; its bright colour is 
referred to in Ca 43, Its sour juice was, and is, used 
in cookery (Russell, 1. 85; Thomson, i. 286) and in 
making cooling sherbet, as we use lemons. The 
juice is sometimes fermented (Dioscorides, v. 34), 
but the wine is rather tasteless unless spiced (Ca 
8°). ‘In this fruit Nature has shown to us a grape, 
and indeed not must, but wine ready made’ (Pliny, 
xxill. 6). The pomegranate supplied a pattern 
for ornament (1 Kk 7, Ex 28°. In RV ‘pome- 
granates’ in 1 K 718 is tr. ‘ pillars’). 

Vines (j51 gephen; in Nu θ΄, Jg 134 pea 13} gephen 
hayyayin, the wine-vine). The [ἐς vinifera was 
the fruit tree most abundantly cultivated in Pales- 
tine and Egypt in ancient times. It is a native of 
the hilly eonntries north of Syria, but early spread 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. Grape 
kernels have been found in mummy cases of the 
llth dynasty in Egypt, dating from about B.C. 
2000. <A special variety with dark red grapes 15 
ealled pry sérék (Is δ, Jer 2, Gn 49"); these 
grapes have very small kernels. Figuratively, the 
unpruned vine in the sabbatic year and jubilee is 
called Ὁ) ndzir, being compared to the untrimmed 
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hair of the Nazirite. The colocynth plant in 2K 
439 is called gephen sddeh, a vine of the fields. A 
wild grape-vine bearing worthless grapes is called 
gephen nokri in Jer 27, ‘the degenerate plant of a 
strange vine.’ Palestine, especially in its hilly 
parts, is well suited for vine-growing—‘ Apertos 
Bacchus amat colles’ (Virgil, Georg. ii. 113). The 
valley of Eshcol, named from its bunches of grapes, 
produced the great cluster which the two spies 
carried home between them on a staff, Nu 13 
(see Wagenseil, Sota, 709). Modern travellers 
have seen bunches of 10 to 12 lb. in weight; still 
larger bunches up to 19 Ib. have been grown in 
this country under glass. The hills about Jezreel, 
where Naboth’s vineyard was situated, were famous 
for their vines, as were the grapes of Ephraim 
(J¢ 833. The Moabite hills of Sibmah (Is 16°: 9, Jer 
4853), and those of Heshbon and Elealeh, were also 
renowned, and those of Engedi (Ca 115) in Judah. 
It was in the hill-country of Judah that the sérék 
grew (Gn 4914), and the valleys of Sorek and Eshcol 
were named from these, as was Beth-haccherem, 
‘the house of vines,’ near Tekoa (Jer 61), A bottle of 
Bethlehem wine was a present fit for a king (18S 
16”), The wines of Lebanon (Hos 147) and of Helbon 
(Aleppo *) (one of the exports from Syria to Tyre, 
Eizk 2738) are also named (Robinson, BRP iii. 472). 

In preparing the vineyard, the stones had to be 
gathered out of the soil (Is 5°). This is noticed by 
Cato (De Le Rustica, 46), who says that the vine- 
yard should be ‘bipalio delapidato.’ It needed 
also to be fenced with a hedge (Mt 21*), a stone 
wall (Nu 22%), or a ditch, to protect it from the wild 
beasts, such as jackals (Ca 215, Ezk 13%), boars 
(Ps 801%), and from robbers (Jer 49°). The favourite 
site was a hillside (Is 51, Jer 315, Am 9%), and the 
plants are set about three paces from each other in 
rows (Robinson, ii. 80f.). When the vines grew 
up they were sustained on stout stakes, over which 
the branches were trained (Ezk 19": 1%), This was 
also the practice in Egypt; see Lepsius, Denkmdler, 
i. 53, 61. All these conditions may be observed to 
this day, although the Mohammedan rule has dis- 
couraged viticulturein Palestine. Thereis usuallya 
tower (πύργος) in a large vineyard, as described in 
Mt 21%, in which the watchers of the vineyard stay. 
Vineyards were called in Heb. ora kerem. In Am 
54 this is coupled with 199 hemed, ‘pleasant,’ in Is 
277 with tn hemer, ‘of wine,’ but Targ. reads hemed 
here also, and LAX καλός. The towers in the vine- 
yards for the keepers or vine-dressers (0°273) (Ca, 1°) 
are mentioned in Chilaim, v. § 3, but in smaller 
vineyards they lived in booths (Is 18). The vine- 
yard must not be sown with two kinds of seed, 
else the whole produce was forfeited as a wp Lddesh, 
or sanctified thing (Dt 22°); but trees of other sorts, 
as fig trees, might be planted in a vineyard (Lk 
13°, Mic 4). Ramses m1. had olive trees in his 
large vineyard, which was called the ‘spirit of 
Egypt,’ Pap. Harris, i. 8. 7. 

The vine-buds appear in March, and send out 
new branches, which are called wamy sarigim. 
These are not tendrils, for in Gn 40” they are 
described as bearing fruit; when living, these new 
branches are green, but when the surface is eaten 
by locusts the skeleton branch looks white (J1 17), 
The tendrils are called ΠΡ γι zalzallim in Is 18°, or 
salsilléth in Jer 6° (see BASKET). The flowers 
appear in early April, and have a slight fragrance 
(Ca 24-33), This was the time when the vines 
were pruned, hence it is said in the passage that 
in the spring-time the period of the 171 or pruning 
of vines (Vm) has come (so LXX, Aq. Symm. 
Targ. Vulg.). AV follows Parchon and Kimchi 
in rendering it ‘the time of the singing of birds is 
come.’ The reference to the pruning of vines in 
Jn 15° is familiar. 

* But Schrader (COT? ii, 121) disputes the identification. 


The grape (1339 ‘éndb) grows in clusters, which 
are named ὑξῶν ’eshkél, LXX σταφυλή. The fruit- 
bearing branch is in Nu 13” called awn zéméréh, 
which is the word used in the phrase descriptive of 
the worship of the sun in Ezk 8” ‘they put the 
branch to the nose,’ usually taken as referring to 
an old Persian custom of holding a bundle of vine- 
rods, called Garsom, before the face of the priest 
when praying to the unextinguished fire of the 
Pyretheia (Strabo, ed. Casaubon, xv. 733). For a 
different meaning see Tract Joma, 77*. 

The ripening grapes are called 1p bdser in Is 185, 
and nearly the same word is used in Job 15%, 
These are sour and set the teeth on edge (Ezk 182). 
Sickly vines sometimes drop their grapes in this 
stage (as in Job 1533), the result of a blight. In June 
or July the early grapes are ripe (Is 18°), and in 
September the vintage (vya bazir) begins. This is 
a season of rejoicing, and during the grape-harvest 
the people live in booths in the midst of the vine- 
wards It has been conjectured that the ordinance 
of the Feast of Tabernacles was a mode of turning 
this custom to the service of religion. This vintage 
season was celebrated at Shechem (Jg 97’). The 

rapes are cut with a ΠῚ) mazmérah, or pruning 
100k (Is 9", J1 3"), which is called 51> maggdl, or 
sickle in J] 3%, and are collected in baskets. 
There was no vine-harvest in the sabbatie or 
jubilee year. For particulars on viticulture see 
Thomson, The Grape Vine; and Darron, Vine 
Culture. 

The best grapes were dried in the sun into raisins, 
which were compressed into pwy gimmik, or cakes 
(IKimelhi). Abigail bronght 100 such cakes to 
David (1 8 2538), and David refreshed the fainting 
Egyptian with two such cakes (18 8012), Similar 
cakes were brought by Ziba to David (28 16'; see 
also 1 Ch 1939, These raisins, as well as fresh 
grapes, were forbidden to the Nazirite while under 
his vow. To him all that comes of the grape, from 
the ousin Aargannim, or kernels, to the 1 zdg, or 
husks, was taboo (see Jg 134). The niwwy *dshi- 
shéth, given by David to those who accompanied 
him in bringing the ark to Jerusalem (28 6%, 
1 Ch 16%), and tr. in AV ‘flagons of wine,’ were 
probably cakes of raisins, as in RV, which has 
made a similar change in Ca 25, The reading in the 
AV is supported on Talmudic authority, but this 
rests on a very doubtful etymology. For the use 
of these fruit-cakes by travellers see Russell, i. 82. 
Cakes of this kind were used as offerings to Baal 
(Hos 3}). 

The grape gatherers were forbidden to glean, the 
mibby ‘Gleléth or gleanings being left for the stranger, 
the widow, and the fatherless. In the prophetic 
picture of rebellious Jerusalem as a vine, the fruit 
1s described as being completely gleaned, the 
gatherer turning his hand back into the tendrils of 
the vine (Jer 69 ; see also Jer 49°). 

A portion of the grape-harvest is used in making 
artificial honey or dibs, the juice expressed from 
the grape being boiled into a syrup, ‘dulcis musti 
Vuleano decoquit humorem, et foliis undam trepidi 
despumat aheni’ (Virg. Georg. 1. 295). The Heb. 
name is Yay débash, or honey, and it was an article 
of commerce exported from Palestine to Tyre 
(Eizk 9717), and sent by Jacob to Egypt (Gn 43"). 
(See Dates, above.) Dzbs forms ‘a part of the 
food of the present inhabitants of Palestine’ 
(Thomson, i. 279; Russell, 1. 82). It was, and is, 
the ordinary sweetener of cakes and pastry (Lv 
241, Robinson, 111. 381). 

Most of the crop was carried in baskets by 
rirls and children to the wine-presses (see descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles, //7. xviii. 562ff.). 
These were cavities either hollowed out of the 
rock or built on the ground, and lined with 
masonry and cement (Mt 21%), Each press, called 
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53 gath, LXX ληνός, was made of two parts. The 
upper was the apa pirdh (LXX προλήνιον), or wine- 
press proper (Is 63° δ). From the bottom of this 
a pipe, Wy zinndr, leads into the lower receptacle or 
ap: yekeb (LXX ὑπολήνιον, the ‘fat’ or vat of Jl 
224 and 3% as in Mk 12! AV, wine-press RV). The 
names yekeb or gath are used, llowever, for the 
whole wine-press. In Hag 216 the pérdah is called 
the press-fat (AV) or wine-fat (RV, see Aboda Zara, 
iv. 8). In these presses the grapes were trodden. 
The whole process is shown in several Egyptian 
pictures (Lepsius, ii. 13, 53, 96, ili. 115; Wilkin- 
son, i. 385), in one of which the treaders are repre- 
sented holding by cords from the roof over the 
ptrdh. Sometimes flat stones are put over the 
grapes to assist the treading. The garments and 
feet of those treading are dyed with the ‘blood 
of the grape’ (Dt 32", Is 63%), As they trod they 
shouted (Jer 485) and sang their vintage songs 
(Is 16). It has been supposed that there is a 
line of one of these preserved in 15 65° (see Smith, 
OT JC? 209). The same customs are still observed 
wherever wine is made in the East (Robinson, i. 
431 and 11. 81). The wine-press is a favourite 
figure with the prophets, typifying God’s judgments 
on sin (Js 633, La 1.5, Rev 147). 

The first part of the juice which entered the 
yekeb was the first-fruits (Ex 22°), and was offered 
to God. In Egypt the residuum from the press 
is put into a sack and squeezed by wringing; see 
Lepsius, 11, 53. 

There is no mention in the Bible of the subse- 
quent processes of wine-making, but probably the 
expressed juice was left in the ‘fats’ until fer- 
mentation had set in (Hag 35), or put, as repre- 
sented in the Egyptian picture (Wilkinson, i. 385), 
into jars, or, when fermented, it was transferred 
for storage to large ox-skins. Tliese at the present 
day are kept ranged around the storehouse or 
cellar, which is called in 1 Ch 27% pun “εἰν ὍΣΟΥ 
kk claps Bruce speaks of ox-skins capable of 
holding 60 gallons, and greased on the outside to 
prevent evaporation (Travels, iv. 334; see Athenzeus, 
11, 28. Herodotus speaks of camel-skin vessels, iii. 
9). When the deposit of the tartarous matter or 
lees (a DY shémarim, LXX rpvyéas, δόξα, or φύλαγμα) 
had taken place, the clear supernatant wine was 
poured off into a new vessel (Jer 4811), and this is the 
well-refined wine of Is 25°. In this passage shémarim 
is used in alliteration with shémdnim, ‘fat things,’ 
in the earlier clause. Drinking the lees is used 
allegorically in the sense of the bitter penal conse- 
quences of sin (Ps 75°; see also Zeph 1”, Jer 481). 

Wine is known by nine names in the OT, but 
these do not necessarily mean different kinds. The 
varieties of wines are named from the locality of 
their production. Thus we read of the wines of 
KXerotim, Tolim, Bethrima, Bethlaba, and Signa 
as those suited for the service of the sanctuary 
(Menachoth, viii. 6). Other well-known wines were 
those of En-gedi, Acco, and Gaza. In Egypt the 
wines of Bubastis (Herod. ii. 126), of Sebennytus, 
and of Mareotis (Strabo, xvii. 779; Athenzeus, i. 
oo) were highly esteemed. Saronitie wine was so 
strong that it needed two parts of water to dilute 
it (Shabbath, |xxvii. 1), and Babylonian wine needed 
also to be diluted (Berachoth, i.). See Kimchi 
(Comm. on Hos 148), 

The commonest word used for wine is } yayin, 
a loan word from a non-Semitic root. This occurs 
143 times, being first mentioned in connexion with 
Noah’s drunkenness. It is the word used for wine 
in the blessing of Jacob (Gn 4911. 13). it is said to 
cheer God and man (Jg 915), and to make glad the 
heart of man (Ps 104%). Repentant and returning 
Israel is to be rewarded by again drinking the 
wine of her vineyards (Am 914), as she had done 
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heart (Pr 316), but its use had to be limited, for it 
was intoxicating, as in the cases of Nabal (1 S 25%"), 
Lot (Gn 19°"), Amnon (2 § 1958), the drunkards of 
Ephraim (Is 581), It was the wine nsed by Job’s 
family (Job 113) ; but king Lemuel was dissuaded 
from its use, because it is said to prevent judgment 
(Pr 31°), and to cause vomiting (Is 28? 54, Hos 7°). 
It is called a moeker (Pr 201; see also Jer 23°). It 
was this form of wine with which Melchizedek 
welcomed Abraham’s return (Gn 1418). It is usually 
rendered olvos by LAX. In general, this word is 
used when wine is spoken of as a beverage. 

wivn ¢irésh occurs 38 times, and is rendered by 
LXX by οἶνος, ῥώξ (Is 65°), or μέθυσμα (1S 1, Jer 
138, Hos 41). It is so called because it takes pos- 
session of the brain and inebriates (Gesenius; but 
most moderns reject thisetymology). In enumerat- 
ing the products of the land, corn and wine (¢irésh) 
are mentioned 21 times, and oil is coupled with 
tirésh 15 times. The Targumists, Onkelos, and 
Jonathan render it by hamer. It is said to take 
away the understanding in Hos 4", and its intoxi- 
cating qualities are referred to by the Talmudists, 
‘Tirosh easily takes possession of (w7, a play 
upon the word) the mind,’ Sanhedrin, lxxvi. § 1. 
In Joma, |xxvi. 2, it is said, ‘If thou abuse it 
thou shalt be poor (v1), if thou rightly use it thou 
shalt be head (w83)’; and in the Gemara on this, 
‘Wherefore is it called tirosh? Because all taken 
by it shall be poor.’ In Jer 4010. 12 the words yayin 
and tirésh are used as synonyms, and in general 
tirésh is translated ‘new wine’in AV. It has been 
argued that ¢irésh meant grapes, because the phrase 
is used ‘to gather tirésh’ ; but the same is used of 
yayin, and both are spoken of as trodden out, 
yayin in Js 16%, tirdsh in Mic 6%, Collating all 
the references, it seems as if ¢tirésh was especially 
used for wine as the produce of the vineyard. See 
further, Driver, Jocl and Amos, 79 1. 

nov shékdr, LXX σίκερα, is the word tr. in general 
‘strong drink,’ which occurs 23 timesin OT, It 
was used for the drink-offering (Nu 287), and was 
permitted to be bought with the tithe money and 
consumed at the temple (Dt 14°%). In excess it 
caused merrinient (Is 24°, Ps 69) and intoxication 
(Is 56) ; it is often coupled with wine, as if another 
intoxicating fluid; Ibn Ezra says it was made 
from palm-juice or wheat, Kimeli says from fruit 
juice, Jerome from grain, grapes, or honey (Lpist. 
ad Nepotianum, ii. 11), so it may have been like 
the barley wine of the Egyptians (Herod. ii. 77), 
or like arrack, which is at present often used 
in Palestine (Robinson, 111. 195). It is mentioned, 
among other places, in Lv 109, Nu 6%, Dt 29%, Jg 
13*74, 18 1, Mie 24. Strong drink was to be 
given to those ready to perish (Pr 31°), which has 
been supposed to refer to the practice of giving in- 
toxicants to deaden the pain of execution. Light- 
foot says that it was the practice of wealthy women 
in Jerusalem to eae: the strong drink for this 
purpose (Hor. Heb. xi. 366). The vinegar given to 
our Lord may have been intended for this purpose. 
Shéekar seems to be named from its effects (Ὁ) ‘to 
be drunk’). 

aon hemer, used twice in Heb. (Dt 324, Is 27°, but 
last probably mistake for 725) and six times in 
Aram. (Ezr 6° 733, Dn 51 * 423). seems to be derived 
from the sparkling, foaming appearance of ferment- 
ing wine. In Is 27? the clause in which it occurs 
appears to be another line from a vintage song. It 
was wine of this kind that Cyrus gave for the 
temple use (Ezr 6’). In Dt 324 it is called the pure 
blood of the grape, z.e. not mixed with water; but 
RV has tr. it the blood of the grape, wine. It is 
red wine in Js 277, and it was the wine which 
Belshazzar drank out of the temple vessels (Dn 5*). 

o’py ‘dsis, a poetical synonym meaning that which 
is trodden out. It is the new wine of Ca 85 : the 
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sweet intoxicating wine of Is 49°, the sweet wine 
lamented by the drunkards in Jl 15, and that 
which is supplied to the restored remnant of Israel 
as a blessing (J1 3"). It is rendered in LXX νᾶμα, 
γλυκασμός, but the sweet wine of Am 9} is μέθη. 
It is probably the same as ‘the sweet’ of Neh 81, 
where it is called o'pan2 mamtakkim, or sweetnesses. 

xib sobe’, intoxicating drink in general, the wine 
of Is 172, which was spoiled by mixture with water, 
or that in Hos 4%, which had become sour, or that 
which drenched the drunkard to helplessness 
(Nal 1"), 

mop mesek, in Ca 8? amp mezeg, LXX κέρασμα, is 
mixed wine, towhich spices have been added tomake 
it hotter and improve its flavour. In Pr 23%, Ps 758, 
Is 65" it is called mimsak. In Pr 95:5 it is used 
metaphorically for the inspiring drink supplied by 
wisdom, and in Is 5” for the strong drink which 
warps the judgment. In Pr 23° it is a parallel 
synonym for yayin. 

yon homez, or vinegar, is sour wine, the common 
refreshing drink for labourers, forbidden to the 
Nazirite while under his vow (Nu 6°), used in the 
harvest field (Ru 24), and prophetically mentioned 
in Ps 69%. In Pr 10°° LXX renders it ὄμφαξ, an 
unripe grape. 

In NT the word commonly used is οἶνος, as at 
the marriage feast at Cana. This wine in excess 
produced μεθύσις (Jn 21°). New wine was regarded 
as inferior to old (Lk 5°). Γλεῦκος, ‘new sweet 
wine,’ is mentioned in Ac 28 as that by which the 
Jews thought the apostles were intoxicated at 
Pentecost. It cannot have been unfermented, as 
that would not have produced the effect, and 
Pentecost was eight months after the vintage. 

The collecting of Juice from the grapes, which 
the chief butler in his dream squeezed into the 
eup, was plainly only a symbol, as in the dream he 
saw the whole process of budding, blossoming, and 
fruiting taking place. There is noevidence of any 
such custom as squeezing grapes into a cup for 
royal or guest refreshment. There are several 
figurative names for wine: ‘the fruit of the vine’ 
(Lk 2238), ‘the blood of the grape’ (Dt 32"); the 
former reminds us of Pindar’s δρόσος ἀμπέλου (vii. 3), 
or of the name of the vine oivov μήτηρ in Aischylus 
(Perse, 614). 

The study of the names applied to wine shows 
that they are, for the most part, evidently syn- 
onyms, and that the substance indicated by them 
all was one which, if used to excess, was liable 
to cause intoxication. An attempt has been made 
to obtain a textual support for total abstinence 
by differentiating intoxicating from unfermented 
wine in the biblical terminology; but it is only 
special pleading without adequate foundation. 
The teaching of Scripture as to the pernicious 
effects of intemperance in any form is clear and 
explicit, and the Apostle Paul has stated the case 
for total abstinence in Ro 14 in a way which does 
not require the treacherous aid of doubtful exegesis 
for its support. 

The wine stored in the large skins in the cellar 
was drawn for use into smaller skins, the bottles 
of Scripture, called non hémeth in Gn 218, ba; 
nébel, 1S 133 10%, 28 16! (this word is used figura- 
tively for the clouds in Job 9857, or Ἴδι néd, Jos 
04:18. Jg 4,18 16%. This word is also used figura- 
tively in Ps 56° in alliteration with néd, ‘ wander- 
ing,’ for there is no evidence of the use of lacry- 
matories among the Jews. The dd was liable to 
shrivel if hung up in the heat (Ps 119%), In LXX 
and NT bottle is doxés, These were made of goat- 


skins, prepared by eutting off the head, tail, and — 


feet, and then drawing off the skin from the body 
without other cutting, and stuffing it with straw, 
into which wooden wedges were then driven, to 
stretch it to its fullest capacity. The hair was 
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left on the outer surface, the tail and limb holeg 
were closely sewn up, and the neck hole left open. 
The skin was thereafter tanned with oak or acacia 
bark. These skins are prepared in this manner at 
the present day, and are called zuwmzammim or 
mattaru. When filled, the neck hole is tied round 
with a thong. Robinson saw about 500 of these 
bottles in one tanyard (ii. 75). The larger bottles 
are of he-goat skins, the smallest of the skins of 
kids. This variety of size is alluded to in Is 22”4, 
When active fermentation is in progress these 
skins become much distended, and are liable to 
burst. This is especially liable to occur with new 
skins of young animals, which are called 3x, as in 
Job 32% These are called in Vulg. laguncule. 
Skins which are old are Hable to erack, and 
cannot bear the tension of the carbonic acid pro- 
duced during fermentation. This is referred to 
in Mt 917, Mk 2”, Lk 5°7, The preservation of the 
wine did not mean keeping it from fermentation, — 
for, with the total absence of antiseptic precautions 
characteristic of Orientals, it would have been im- 
possible to do so,—but the storing of it in a bottle 
which could resist the strain. One of these bottles 
was a load for a man {1 § 105). 

Wine was largely used in Egypt, and the figures 
of drinking feasts, and the painting of an inebri- 
ated female from a tomb of the New Empire, are 
well known (see Wilkinson, i. 392, 424, ete.). There 
is an interesting letter written by the scribe Amen- 
em-apt to Penta-ur, in which the evils of intem- 
perance are graphically deseribed (Pap. Sadlier, τ. ix. 
9, ete.) The commonest beverage in Egypt was 
beer, made from barley, and called hek. The wine 
made from the grape, also commonly used, was 
called arp, and date wine was called bak. Among 
the presents to Ptah enumerated in the Harris 
Papyrus were 2366 wine vessels of one form and 
820 of another; and in the inventory of presents on 
pl. 72 of that papyrus are 486,303 vessels of beer. 
The Persians were also much addicted to wine 
(Herod. i. 133), and the royal wine of Est 17 is re- 
ferred to by Athenzus (Dewpnos. i. 51); it was 
ealled Chalybonian, and Posidonius says that it is 
made in Damascus. Figuratively, the washing of 
garments in wine means plenty and pape (Gn 
4911), Wine of astonishment, Ps 60° (RV stagger- 
ing), is a figure of God’s judgment on sin, making 
its objects helpless, as if intoxicated. This is called 
the cup of staggering in Is 511". 

The Vine of Sodom (Dt 32%) is probably, as 
Seetzen and Robinson have supposed, the ‘dsher or 
Calotropis procera, an asclepiadaceous plant, whose 
fruit looks attractive, but is full of dry cottony 
hairs. These are the ‘grapes of gall.’ Pococke 
supposed that it referred to diseased pomegranates, 
and Hooker conjectures that the colocynth may 
have been meant; but its fruit has no resemblance 
to grapes (see Wild Gourd, above). Elhot suggests 
oak galls as referred to, and Hasselquist the egg 
ae either Solanum melongena or S. Sodomaeum ; 

ut the first identification is most probably correct, 
more especially as the Calotropis, while not very 
common, grows abundantly in one locality by the 
Dead Sea. 

Walnut (iy ’éq6z, καρύα) is not mentioned as a 
fruit; but a garden of nuts, which is mentioned in 
Ca 64, is taken by the rabbinical authorities as 
meaning a garden of walnuts. The Arabs call the 
tree gyaus, and it is very common in Palestine. 
The common walnut, Juglans regia, is too well 
known to need description. 

Fruit is referred to metaphorically in the sense 
of (1) the result of a course of conduct (Ro 67); 
(2) the work of the Holy Spirit in the conduct 
(Gal 5, Eph 5°); (3) children (Ps 127%) ; (4) praise 
(Is 57:5); (5) the results of industry (Pr 311% *), ete. 

Mallows (πῦρ mallich, LXX ἅλιμον, Vulg. Ar- 
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borum cortices) are spoken of in Job 30! as plants 
eaten by starving outcasts. They have been vari- 
ously identified as nettles by R. Levi, as possibly a 
mesembryanthemum by Kitto, as mallows (malva) 
by Thomson (LZ. and B. i. 291), as Corchorus olito- 
rius by Sprengel; but are most probably the salt- 
wort, as in the RV, the Atriplex halimus or sea- 
purslain, which is called by the Arabs mudluah, 
and grows on the shores of the Dead Sea and of the 
Gulf of Akabah. It is a plant with sour leaves, 
and has been known to form a part of the diet of 
the people in periods of scarcity. Thomson saw 
poor people cutting coarse green food of this kind 
as a relish for bread (11. 345). The mallow in 
Arabic is called khiibbarzeh. In a parallel passage 
in Job 24° the poor are said to cut ba for their 
children, which may be cattle food (Is 8023) or 
coarse vegetables in reneral, and probably the nis 
or greens which the prophet went to gather were 
of the same nature (2 K 43), The Syriae uses this 
name malldah for the bing or ‘nettle’ of Zeph 99, 

Juniper roots (an rdthem). This occurs along 
with the last as part of the food of the outcast in 
Job 304, but the word ocenrs also as the name of 
the tree under which Elijah sheltered (1 Κα 19:5), 
and in the phrase ‘coals of juniper’ in Ps 1204. 
LXX renders it Ῥαθμέν or ‘Paud?, and in Job ῥίξας 
ξύλων. Symm. tr. it ῥίζαν σίτων ἀγρίων, and Josephus 
does not name the tree, but calls it ‘a certain 
tree’ (Ant, VIII. xili, 7). The Syriac VS calls ita 
terebinth, and Clement a Paliurus (Peedagog. iii. 
236). The later Jewish authorities, however, 
recognized it as the desert broom, Retama retem, 
which the Arabs eall retama. It is a shrub with 
pale pink flowers and very bitter roots. It grows 
about 10 ft. high, and in many places in the desert 
is the only shrub under which one could shelter. 
Robinson describes it in such places; and one of 
the wilderness stations of Israel was called Rithmah 
=broomy (Nu 33%). The roots were used as fuel 
(Ps 120%), and the Revisers have put ‘ to warm them’ 
in marg. of Job 304, which, considering the uneat- 
able nature of the roots, is a more intelligible ren- 
dering. The word oen> may be regarded as a 
derivative of the verb 023 ‘to heat,’ in which sense 
the same word occurs in Is 4715, This sense is taken 
by some Heb. commentators, as R. Levi ben-Gerson 
(tn ¢oc.), but the rendering of the text is that in 
the Gemara, Aboda Zara, i. Juniper roots are often 
used for fuel in the wilderness (Thomson, i. 345). 

B. Animal food consisted either of flesh or of 
animal products, such as milk, eggs, and honey. 
Flesh was habitually used only in royal or great 
houses, and among ordinary people was cluefly 
used at feasts. Its sources were restricted by law 
among the Jews, by custom among the neighbour- 
ing nations. The word xv, which literally means 
flesh meat (Ps 7859. 27), was sometimes used for food 
in general (Ex 21°), 

The division of beasts into clean and unclean, 
mentioned in the story of the Deluge (Gn 7?), was 
written in the light of later legislation, but em- 
bodies a distinction which can be traced back to a 
very early period of human history. The two lists 
of clean and unclean animals (Lv 1188. and Dt 1451) 
are practically identical. The mammals permitted 
to be eaten were the ruminants proper, except the 
camel, which, with the Ayraz, hare, and swine, 
are prohibited by name. There is reason to believe 
that this selection is of more than arbitrary value, 
and that the danger of the transmission of parasitic 
diseases by the flesh of these is less than in the 
case of ,the excluded forms (see Guénean de 
Mussy, Hiude sur Phygiéne de Moise). Yor fanci- 
ful representations of the forbidden animals as 
types of vices, see Eusebius, Prep. Huang. viii. 9; 
Clement, Pedag. ii. 10; Novatianus, de cibis 
Judeorum, iil. 


The permitted mammals named in Dt are ten. 
(a) The three domestie groups, oxen, sheep, and 
goats. ‘The first group was called in general mpn2 
bchémah, or cattle (Dt 14*), neat cattle being distin- 
guished as "p37 baka@r, LXX βόες, tr. the herd, as dis- 
tinguished from the flock. The calf is in Heb. 
Say ‘égel (Is 27"): an ‘égel marbék or fatted calf was 
killed for Saul by the witch (1 S 284); see also Gn 
187 (where the calf is ben ba&kGr, ‘the son of the 
herd’) and 6 otrevrés μόσχος of Lk 15%. Ww shér 
(LXX μόσχος) is used for a bullock, as in Ly 227, 
Neh 5%, or else 15 par, as in Nu 88, Ps 22"; anda 
heifer is called ‘eglath bakar (Gn 15°, Dt 21%) or 
parah (Gn 415, Nu 195. Bulls are named (poet.) 
ovax ’abbirim (Is 347, Ps 9912), and cows or cattle 
in general o»bs ’alaphim. The commonest breed 
were black or brown, short limbed and small, and 
they were principally kept in the valleys and 
in the low country. Fat oxen were part of Solo- 
mon’s daily provision (1 K 453); these were fed in 
a ΟΝ or stall, and hence are called stalled oxen 
(Pr 157); Solomon had also pasture-fed oxen (1 Καὶ 
433, see also Elisha, 1 K 103). The aurochs or 
wild bull (the Hebrew ré’ém) was probably seldom 
captured, even in nets (Is 51”), The butfalo was 
not originally a native, but has been imported into 
Palestine since Bible times. 

From the flock jXs zén (Gn 45) the food animals 
were abv ¢Gleh, or sucking lambs (LXX ἀρνός γαλα- 
Onvés), asin 1 § 7% A hogget or lamb from one to 
three years old was named i733 kcbes (Nu 7!) or 
ava xeseb (Lv 81), LXX duvos or dpvds. In Aramaic 
a young sheep is called 79x ’immar, as in Ezr 6°; a 
ewe is 777 ra@hel (Gn 31°); and a fatted sheep 19 
kar (2 K 34); while sheep in general are called 
my seh (Jg 6*). The commonest breed of sheep in 
Palestine is the fat-tailed variety, whose tail is 
wide and flat, and may weigh 10 lb., most of which 
is pure fat. This fat tail (RV) is the my ’alydh 
or rump (AV) of Ex 29” (see Herod. iii. 113). 
In Northern Palestine and Syria there is also a 
short-woolled small sheep, resembling the merino ; 
both are varieties of the one species Ovis Aries. 
The lamb was the commonest of all meats for 
feasts, and is still the animal often killed for a 
ruest (Doughty, i. 16). The ram, os ’ayil, possibly 
the beden or wild-goat (Gn 15°), was also used as 
food (Gn 31°8), For the use of lambs see 28 194, 
Is 537, and the paschal lamb (Ex 19%), 

The goat (vyy séir) was commonly kept in flocks 
in the more mountainous districts, while the sheep 
was fed in the lower pastures; the two species of 
goat, Capra hircus and C, mambrica, were not ap- 
parently differentiated by name; the former is the 
common goat, the latter has a sheep-like head and 
long pendulous, flapping ears. The male or he-goat 
of the former breed 1s the vn tayish, Gn 30%, Pr 30%, 
and of the latter nny ‘atédd (Gn 31"), or in Aramaie 
vax zéphir,as Ezr 617, The ty ‘éz may have been the 
Capra Atgagrus or Sinaitica, both of which are 
natives of Bible lands, and probably the source of 
Esau’s savoury meat. The kid, ‘13 gédi (Dt 14), is 
mentioned as the material for a small feast (Jg 6" 
135), Compare the ἔριφος of the parable (Lk 1535), 
and the elder brother’s implied comparison between 
the kid and the calf. As the lamb is usefnl for his 
fleece as well as his flesh (Pr 27%), the kid is 
commonly used by the poorer or more economical 
classes (see 1 Es 17), Rebekah used it for making 
Tsaae’s savoury meat (Gn 27%), 

The thrice-repeated taboo concerning seething a 
kid in its mother’s milk (Ex 23! 34°, Dt 14%) has 
been interpreted: (1) As a prohibition of the 
slauchter of the mother and offspring at the same 
time (as in Ly 22°8), (2) As forbidding the killing of 
the young animal before it was eight days old; we 
learn from the passage just quoted that an animal 
was not allowed to be sacrificed until it had reached 
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that age, and it has been thought that it was also 
unclean as food. (3) The most probable explana- 
tion is that it had reference to some custom among 
the surrounding nations, sucli as that described by 
Cudworth and Spencer (de legibus Hebr. ritual. 
li. 335), in which a kid was boiled in its mother’s 
milk, and the broth sprinkled on the ground as a 
sacrifice to propitiate the harvest gods and ensure 
fruitfulness. (4) Michaelis has supposed that 
mother’s milk is a euphemism for butter, and that 
the food forbidden was meat drenched with butter. 
For other views on this sayin fo'ébdh, or abomina- 
tion, see Tract Chullin, vii. § 4, and Maimonides, 
More nebochim, ii. 48. 

Milk and its derivatives formed an important 
element of the food of the Bible peoples, Pales- 
tine is described as a land flowing with milk and 
honey (Ex 88 and eighteen other places). abn halab, 
LXX γάλα, is used for fresh milk (Ca 5”, Is 28°), 
or of cream from which butter is made (Pr 30%). 
Milk of goats was esteemed the best (Pr 27%), then 
that of sheep (Dt 32). Cow’s milk is rarely as 
good as either of the others, on account of the 
unsuitability of the pasture, and is not often 
specified in the Bible. Camel’s milk was probably 
used by the patriarchs, as we infer from Gn 32" ; 
but it sours more quickly than other milk, and 
often pains strangers when they first take it 
(Doughty, i. 216). 

Milk is used as a drink with meals (Gn 18°, 
Ezk 254), and so is coupled with wine (Ca 51, Is 55+). 
When the pasturage is good, sweet milk is still 
handed round after an Arab meal. It is also offered 
as refreshment to travellers. Jael opened for 
Sisera a nOd, or leathern bottle of milk (Jg 4), 
which Deborah (Jg 5%) calls a séphel ’addirim, ‘a 
cup of the nobles’ (EV a lordly dish). Goat’s milk 
is spoken of as the staple drink of servants (Pr 
2727); and, as the Hebrew children were mother- 
nursed, milk was their sole sustenance until they 
were weaned, hence the metaphorical sense of 
milk-feeding in 1 Co 32, He 5:3, The comparison 
of the law to milk was used by the Jews: thus 
Kimehi on Is 55! says, ‘ As milk feeds and nourishes 
a child, so tle law feeds and nourishes the soul.’ 
Milk mixed with flour or rice, and eaten with 
salad, or occasionally with meat, forms a large 
part of the food of the poor in Aleppo (Russell, i. 
118) and elsewhere. Among sonie Jews milk is 
not eaten with meat, on account of their interpre- 
tation of Ex 23” (see above). 

Butter (axoq hem’dh, LXX βούτυρον) is used for 
eream and thick preparations of it, as well as for 
butter proper. In Is 7“ it probably means cream, 
and in Jg 5% the milk which was called Ada in 
ἐξ 4% is named hem’dh; but it was liquid enough 
to be kept in a skin bottle, and was used to quench 
thirst. The ‘butter’ of Gn 18° was probably 
soured milk, which is now much used in the East, 
and called Jeben (Burekhardt, Bedouins, i. 240). The 
process of churning is ealled 7") miz, or ‘ pressure,’ 
in Pr 30%. It is now performed by rocking a skin 
of milk upon the knees (Doughty, i. 221), or by 
beating with a stick a skin of milk hung up in a 
frame, or jerking a skin thus suspended to and 
fro (Robinson, i. 485). The milk used is that of 
goats (Robinson, 111. 69) or cows (Dt 324); some 
forms of butter are semi-fluid, and hence the figura- 
tive language of Job 9011 29%, The amount of 
butter eaten by Arabs is large, when it can be 
procured. Kitto says that all well-prepared Arab 
food swims in it; and Burckhardt describes the 
Arabs as taking a eupful of butter as breakfast in 
the morning (see Robinson, i. 449). Melted butter 
is used, poured over bread in a bowl, as a breakfast 
dish, and is called samen (cf. Doughty, ii. 67f., 
208 f., 655 f.). 


Cheese (p10 2Griz) is mentioned as a delicacy sent 
by Jesse to the captain of the troop in which his 
sons were (1 αὶ 1715), the expression used there 
meaning ten slices of curd. The [nav] shdphah 
(pl. shaphéth) of 25 17% was probably the leben, 
which bere was made of cow’s milk. Cheese is 
often made of the milk of the ewe or of the goat. 

A third word, 73x23 gébindh, means a clot, and is 
compared (Job 1010) with the material out of which 
the body develops (ef. 091 gdlem of Ps 139°). 

The Arabs use dried milk, which they rub up 
with water when wanted (Doughty, i. 262); this 
they call mereesy. It is also mentioned by Burek- 
hardt (i. 60). 

(6) Besides the three domestic groups, seven 
forms of large game were allowed to be eaten; 
these were the fallow deer, Dama vulgaris (x, 
LXX ἔλαφος, the hart of RV and AV, as in Ps 42!, 
La 16) ; the gazelle, Gazella dorcas (‘2y zébi, LXX 
δορκάς, AV roebuck, 25 918), called by the Egyptians 
gahs, and often used as a sacrifice; the wild cow 
antelope, Bubalus boselaphus (wom yahmir, LXX 
πύγαργος, Vulg. bubalus, AV fallow deer, RV roe- 
buck), called shes by the Egyptians. 

These three were hunted (Dt 12%: Pr 65), 
and formed elements in Solomon’s daily provision 
(1 4%). The other Jarge game were: the ibex or 
wild goat, Capra beden, the n’eafu of Egypt; the 
Sinaiticibex isalso called $y: (Job 391, Ps 104'5), hence 
the name of Heber’s wife Jg 4% (py “akké, AV 
and RV wild goat); the addax, Antilope addax 
(wadishin, AV and RV ‘pygarg,’ the ancient Egyp- 
tian nud), an antelope with lyrate horns and white 
hinder part, not uncommon in some parts of West- 
ern Asia, and found in Palestine ; the oryx, Oryx 
beatria (isn ἐδ ὃ, LXCX ὄρυξ, AV wild ox, RV ante- 
lope), a straight-horned antelope, extending in 
distribution from N. Africa to Persia ; the African 
form, called in Kigyptian maud, differs from the 
Asiatie in some respects, and is called O. leucorya; 
it is very commonly represented as being sacrificed 
in Egyptian pictures; and lastly, the kibisch or 
mouflon, Ovis tragelaphus (191 zemer, LXX καμηλο- 
πάρδαλις, AV and IV chamois). This is a mountain 
sheep which is found in Lebanon, Moab, and the 
‘Taurus, as well as in Corsica. Neither the chamois 
nor the giraffe is a native of Palestine. 

(c) The law of clean dirds is one of exclusion. 
All earuiveorous or predaceous birds and seabirds, 
together with the ostrich, raven, heron, and stork, 
are declared unclean. On the positive side, the 
birds named as articles of diet were six: (1) the 
pigeon (Columba livia, πὸ» yondh, LXX περιστερά) 
(2) the turtle dove (Turtur communis, Wn tér, LAX 
τρυγών). These two were the commonest birds 
used for food in Palestine, and the only ones 
admitted as sacrifices. (3) The partridge, of which 
two species are found in Palestine, Caccabis chukar, 
the large Indian partridge, and Ammoperdia Heyi, 
the small partridge of Judea (15 26°). This bird is 
Aunted, as it rans when pursued, and is slow to rise 
in flight (Robinson, iil. 403). Its nest is sought 
after on account of the eggs, which are favourite 
articles of food (Jer 174, Sir 11°). LXX renders 
it νυκτικόραξ, which is a kind of heron. The place- 
name Beth-hoglah means the house of the partridge. 
Partridges as food are represented on an Assyrian 
senlpture in the British Museum. (4) The quail 
(Coturnix communis, Ἰὼ stldv, LXX ὀρτυγομήτρα), 
which furnished meat to the Israelites in their 
wilderness journey (Ex 1019). These are common 
in Egypt, where they are salted and eaten raw 
(Herodotus, ii. 77). The quail annually migrates in 
immense bevies across the desert nearly along the 
line of the Israelites’ march (Robinson, 1. 260), (5) 
Fatted fowl, which were prepared for Solomon’stable 
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they are called aptiu and terpu. They were ap- 
arently not domesticated, but caught in nets, 
attened and eaten (Lepsius, ii. 46 and 132). (6) 
Fowl in Neh 5% ogy zippdrim, were probably 
domestic fowl introduced from Babylonia, to which 
they had been brought from India, their native 
country. In NT times they had become domesti- 
cated in Palestine. It is said in the Mislina that 
fowl were not allowed in Jerusalem (Baba Kama, 
vii. 7) ; but this is a mistake (see Mt 26” and parallel 
passages). Our Lord was familiar with them and 
their habits, see Mt 23°", where He quotes from 
2 Es 1°, 

Eggs as articles of food in early times were those 
of wild birds (Dt 22°, Is 104 59°) ; but with the in- 
troduction of geese from Egypt and domestic fowl 
from India they became αὐτο more important as 
a part of the diet, and now are very largely used 
(Lk 111. There is no reference to the ancient 
modes of cooking them, but at the present day 
they are boiled, or eaten swimming in hot butter 
and with honey (Finn. 141), or eaten with olives 
(26. 272), or boiled with rice (Robinson, i. 91), or 
fried in fat. 

The white of an egg (mobn 1 rir hallamith) of 
Job 6° may be either the material literally ex- 
pressed, see Tract CAull, 61a, or curdled milk ; but 
15 understood by some as a succulent, tasteless plant 
like purslain, Portulaca oleracca, as in the ΤΥ ΤΩ. 
This plant is common in most places in Palestine, 
and is in Arabic associated with imbecility. Golius 
quotes the proverb ‘more foolish than purslain,’ 
Sentent. Arab, 81. For other meanings see 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, sub voce. 

Doyve’s dung, mentioned in connexion with the 
famine during the siege of Samaria, has been 
variously understood by commentators. It is said 
(2 K 6) that one imperial pint of it was sold for 
about 12s. 6d. os Adriyonim, or as it is in 
Keré πὴ "31 cdibydnim, is understood by Josephus 
literally, and he supposes it to have been used as 
a condiment in place of salt (Ant. 1x. iv. 4). The 
threat in Rabshakeh’s appeal to the Jews (2 K 185) 
isin favour of this view. Others have supposed that 
this material was used for fuel, as the cow dung 
in Ezk 413: and Harmer thinks it was used to 
manure melons and other vegetables grown within 
the city (Obs. 111. 185; see Moriecr’s Second Journey, 
p. 141). Fuller surmised that it might be the con- 
tents of the pigeon’s crop. Linnzeus and Smith 
identify it as the root of a liliaceous plant, the 
Ornithogalum umbellatum or star of Bethlehem ; 
but this as well as Bochart’s conjecture, that it 
was a chick-pea or sinall species of ciecr, and the 
view that it was a small species of sorghum, are 
without foundation, as there is no reason why 
the price of these rare foods should be specified. 
On the whole, there is as much evidence for 
the literal interpretation as for any of these 
guesses, 

(4) No reptile was permitted to be eaten; of 
jishes all that have fins and scales were clean ; but 
it is a remarkable fact that no species of fish 15 
mentioned in the Bible, nor is there any discrimina- 
tion except good or bad (Mt 13%), and big and little 
(Jon 1”, Jn 21", Mk 87). The Sea of Galilee 
abounds in fishes, which are delicate and well 
flavoured (Robinson, ii. 386). Altogether 43 species 
have been found by Lortet, Tristram, and others, 
of which 14 are peculiar to the lake and to the 
Jordan. One of the largest of these, Clarias macra- 
canthus, being sealeless, was unclean (xopaxtvos, Jos. 
BJ Wi. x. 8). The largest of the clean fishes are 
species of Chromis, which resemble the carp, and 
have large scales. One of these, Chromis Nilolicus, 
called Afonecht by the fishermen of Tiberias, has 
been found up to 5 lb. in weight; another, C. 
Tiberiadis, is peculiar to the lake, and very plenti- 


ful; C. Andree and C. Simonis are also peculiar, as 
is the C. Flavit Josephi. There are also four species 
of barbel of the genera Barbus, Scaphiodon and 
Capocta, as well as one species each of dace, loach, 
and bleak, and two blennies, B. Lupulus and B. 
varius. Sea fishery was carried on at Tyre 
(Eizk 26°), and from thence preserved fish were im- 
ported into Jerusalem (Neh 1316), probably dried 
and cured. It was likely some dried fishes which 
formed part of the food with which the 5000 were 
fed. The fish-market at Jerusalem was probably 
at the fish-gate (2 Ch 33"), The fishpools of 
Heshbon (Ca 74) have been regarded as indicating 
that the Jews kept fish in them for use; but the 
word ‘ fish’ is here an interpolation. Abundance of 
fish was one of the elements in the prosperity of 
Joseph, according to his blessing, Gn 49%. Fish 
was one of the staple foods in Egypt (Nu 115). 
See picture of fishing in Baedeker’s Aqypé, p. 411, 
and Wilkinson, ii. 102. 

(6) Four znsects were allowed to be caten accord- 
ing to the list in Lv; these were: (1) the nas ’arbeh, 
LXX βροῦχος, the swarming locust, Aidipoda migra- 
toria; (2) oy>o sol’dm, LXX ἀττάκης, probably Acry- 
dium percgrinum, the bald locust of AV; (3) 9330 
hargél, LXX ὀφιομάχος (AV beetle), a leaping 
animal, and therefore not a beetle, probably the 
khardjata of the Arabs, which the Rabbins supposed 
to be a grasshopper, more probably the largest of 
the locusts, A’dipoda cristata ; and (4) 210 hagad, 
LXX ἀκρίς, probably the little black locust found 
in the Sinaitiec desert which the Arabs call Faras 
cl-jundi or soldiers’ horses, recalling the description 
of the locusts in δον 97. It is, however, not pos- 
sible precisely to identify these two latter forms. 
Locusts formed part of the food of the Baptist 
(Mt 34, Mix 1°). Doughty describes them as being 
wrepared by salting, and then being stived into a 
a eae sack in which they kept good a long while. 
They mingle them, brayed small, with butter-milk. 
The best 15 the fat spring locust ; the later brood is 
dry and unwholesome (1. 203). Burckhardt says 
they are put alive into boiling brine, then dried in 
the sun, the head, legs, and wings being plucked 
off and then stored in bags. They are sometimes 
mixed with butter and spread on bread. They 
taste not unlike shrimps. On one of the Assyrian 
sculptures in the British Museum two slaves are 
represented with long sticks of locusts. 

Honey took the place ofsugar in cookery, either the 
natural product (15 14, Mt 34, Lk 24%, AV, not RV) 
or theartificial dibs madeof grapes ordates, described 
above. True honey is collected by the bee, Apis 
fasciata (see BEE). It is found in hollows in rocks 
(Dt 3915. Ps 81/5) or in hollow trees (1 Καὶ 1450), from 
which it drops on the ground. <A shrub or tree 
on which was a honeycomb was called 7y:, a word 
used for honeycomb in Ca 5'. Birds, jackals, and 
ants would soon reduce a lion to a dry skeleton, so 
that in a few days a swarm of bees might take 
possession of it (Jg 148). Herodotus tells us that 
the head of Onesilus, suspended over the gate of 
Amathus, became filled with honeycomb (v. 114). 
See also the account of the Egyptian practice of 
killing a calf and placing it in a favourable place, 
when in nine days bees swarm within the carcase 
(Virgil, Georg. 1v. 300 ff.) Compare with this 
Pythagoras’ theory of the origin of bees, Ovid, 
Metamorph, xv. 27. 

As honey is liable to ferment, it was forbidden to 
be used in any offering to God (Lv 2"), the pre- 
servative material salt being used instead. Honey 
was one of the exports of Palestine to Tyre. Along 
with it is nained the substance PANNAG, supposed 
by some to be a sweetmeat. LXX translates it 
‘cassia,’ and the Vulgate ‘balsam.’ In the Syriac 
it is said to be millet. 

At the present day honey is used by the Arabs 
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to sweeten cakes (Ex 16°!) as we use sugar. It is 
sometimes, but not often, eaten by itself from the 
comb (Jg 145), or as it drops from the comb (18 
14%"), The liquid honey as it has dropped, called 
mx gph (Pr 164, Ps 190), is the best, and a eruse of 
this was part of the present brought by Jeroboam’s 
wife to Ahijah (1 K 145). Honey was brought with 
the other provisions to David in exile (ὦ Καὶ 17%), 
and wild honey (μέλι ἄγριον) was part of the Baptist’s 
diet (Mt 8). Butter and honey is expressive of a 
rich diet, see Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 54, but not 
Is 7:22, Milk and honey are the products of a 
fertile land (Odyss. xx. 68). The effects of a surfeit 
of honey are graphically described in Pr 2516. Iloney 
is still stored in jars or skins as of old (Jer 41°). 

Salt (no), eaten with food as a condiment to 
flavour it (Job 6°, Sir 39°), used to preserve food, 
and given to cattle (Is 30"), was extracted from tlie 
salt beds by the Dead Sea, or made by evaporation 
from sea water. There are masses of rock salt 
several miles in extent on the S.E. of the Dead 
Sea (Robinson, ii. 108), and the salt of Sodom is 
named in a Gemara; see also Josephus, Ant. XII. 
iii. 3, X11. iv. 9. Much of this salt was very im- 
pure, hence it sometimes lost its savour as well as 
its preserving power, and was cast out on the land 
as waste (Mt 515, Lk 14%), This was due to the 
rain washing out the salt and leaving only the 
earthy dross. Too much salt rendered the land 
barren, and to sow with salt meant to doom to 
perpetual desolation (Dt 297, Jg 9%, Zeph 2°, Jer 
176, Job 39°). Salt was to be used with all the sacri- 
fices (Lv 218. Ezk 4374, Mk9"T'R). See J7, i. 449, and 
Ajneid, ii. 133. For this purpose salt was sold in 
the temple market; see Maii, de usu Salis Symbol. 
in rebus sacris Dissert., Giessen, 1692; Afiddoth, v. 3. 
The addition of salt to the animal sacrifice was 

robably a later arrangement. See Philo, ii. 255; 

ottinger, Jur. Heb. Leg. p. 168, and de Usu Salis 
in Cultu sacro, Marburg, 1706; Wokenius, de 
Salitura Oblationum, 1747. Salted incense is 
referred to in Ex 30°. Salt is much prized, both in 
Syria and Egypt. A Bedawi prefers salt to sugar 
when both are offered to him. It is an emblem 
of hospitality ; to eat bread and salt with one is to 
be bound to him by ties of hospitality, a covenant 
of salt (Lv 2, Nu 18%, 2 Ch 13°), Α similar 
alliance is expressed in Ezr 41, See Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung, 48; Beehrdt, de Federe Salis. For 
the washing of infants in salt see MEDICINE. It 
is possible that the Sidonian Misrephoth-maim of 
Jos 118 13° may lave been a place of salt-pans 
where sea water was evaporated. 

Hyssop (ais), which may be mentioned as an 
accessory to the feast of Passover, though in itself 
not a food-stuif, isa labiate herb of inconspicuous 
size, which was used by the Egyptian priests for 
food (Porphyry, de Abstinentia, iv. 7), but is men- 
tioned in the Bible only as a means of aspersion, 
considered by Celsius to be the Hyssopus officinalis, 
a thyme-like plant. In Negaim, xiv. 6, there are 
five kinds recognized—the Greek (Origanum Smyr- 
neum), the Egyptian (Origanum Aigyptiacum), the 
wild (0. Syrzacum), the Cochali (Origanwm maru), 
and the Roman (Satureja Juliana). As the hyssop 
had a firm stem and could be tied in a bundle, it 
was probably the Ὁ. maru. Kitto conjectures that 
it is the nok (Phytolocca decandra); but this is 
not a native of Palestine. Royle, Tristram, and 
Stanley believe it to be the caper (Capparis 
spinosa); but this does not fulfil the conditions; it 
is soft, smooth, and irregularly branched, besides 
it is mentioned under another name as ΠΡ ΣΝ 
"dbiyondh (Ec 12°, ‘desire’ AV, ‘caperberry ’ RV). 
The flower-buds of the caper are supposed to 
stimulate passion and appetite, and were eaten 
with vinegar along with meat as they are still; 
hence the metaplorical use in the passage, whose 


real meaning is better conveyed by the AV than 
by the RV literal reading. 

The following fruits or herbs are used with 
meats as condiments :— 


Anise or dill (Mt 224), an umbelliferous plant, 
Anethum graveolens, whose fruits were used as a 
earminative. It is a native of Palestine. The 


allied Pimpinella aniswm is the anise of Pliny; 
but the dill is called by Hippocrates ἄνηθον, and by 
Dioscorides ἀνίκητον, the word used in the text. 
Its properties are much the same as those of tlie 
caraway seed. For an account of references in 
classical literature see Pliny, xx. 17; and for a 
figure see Woodville’s Aled. Botany. In Maase 
roth, iv. §5, Rabbi Eliezer says the seeds, leaves, 
and stem of the shabath or anise are liable to tithe. 
Dill is called in Arabic shidbt. At the present day 
the fruit of Anethwm is called dill, and that of 
Pimpinella is anise-seed. 

Coriander, the small round fruit of Coriandrum 
sativum to which the manna was compared, used in 
the saine way as anise, especially in Egypt (Ex 16%, 
Nu 11"). Itis an umbelliferous plant, and grows in 
Syria and Egypt (see Pliny, xx. 20; and for figures 
of this and the following plants see Woodville). 

Cummin, also an umbelliferous plant (Cuminuwm 
sativum), whose fruit was cultivated as a carmina- 
tive, and was beaten with a rod off the plant when 
it was ripe (Is 28%, Mt 23%), In Heb. it is called 
53, Aammén, and in Gr. κύμινον. For its nse see 
Pliny, xix. 8. As to the doubt of its being tithed 
see Demat, ii. § 1. 

Mint (ἡδύοσμον, Heb. x33), the well-known 
aromatic labiate plant Mentha sylvestris, men- 
tioned with the last in Mt 23%, Tor its use among 
the Jews see Celsius, Hicrobot. i. 546, and Pliny, 
xix. 47. See Ukctzin, i. § 2; also Nedarwm, 516; 
Shebiith, vii. ξξ 1, 2. 

Mustard (σίναπι), the small seed of the common 
Sinapis nigra, which grows to a very large size in 
Palestine as the ‘ greatest of herbs’ (Mt 1882 17%, 
Lk 13 17°), and is used as a condiment. See 
Thomson, Land and Book, i. 453. ‘The pungent 
seeds of a small tree, Salvadora persica, have been 
supposed by Dr. Royle to be the mustard of the 
parable; but this is rarely, if at all, found in 
Palestine, and is not an herb, buta tree. The only 
claim is, that it is called in India kharjal, while 
khardal is the Arabic for mustard (see Royle, 
Journ. Asiatic Soc. 1844, No. xv., and Lambert, 
Trans. Linn. Soc. xvii. 449). 

To the miraculous food by which the Israelites 
were fed, the name Mannais given. This has been 
supposed to be the gummy exudation of the Tamarix 
mannifera, a shrub which grows in the wilderness ; 
but the whole description indicates that it was a 
miraculous food. 

III. TABoos.—There are certain prohibitions 
specially mentioned in the Pentateuch. One of 
these, the kid in mother’s milk, has been already 
discussed. Blood is one of the most ancient of 
these taboos, and in connexion with it all animals 
which died of themselves or were killed other- 
wise than by being bled, were forbidden. Any 
such 723, nébéldh, or carcase, might be given to 
strangers, or sold to foreigners, but was an abomi- 
nation to the Jews (Dt 143). The eater of it 
was rendered unclean (Lv 17 225). Likewise 
that which was torn of beasts (Ex 22°), while it 
might be eaten by the stranger, was not allowed to 
the Israelite (Lv 17%). Hunting by dogs was 
therefore not practised. ‘The observance of tlus 
taboo of 35 piggtl, or abominable flesh, is 
referred to in Kizk 44 and Ac 10% (πᾶν κοινὸν καὶ 
ἀκάθαρτον), and it was one of the four ‘ necessary 
things’ prohibited to the Gentile converts by the 
Jerusalem Council, Ac 15% (‘things strangled’). 
The eating of blood, which is one of the most ancient 
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prohibitions (Gn 92) re-enacted in the Mosaic law in 
which it is frequently repeated, had not only a 
hygienic basis, but had reference probably to the 
drink-offerings of blood which were parts of the 
heathen rituals (Ps 164), It was thus a law of 
demarcation, and in Τὰν 1056 eating with the blood 
and auguries are bracketed together. The poison- 
ous effects of bull’s blood are referred to by several 
authors; Midas (Strabo, I. xi. § 21) and Psam- 
menitus (Herodotus, 111, 15) are said to have been 
killed by it. 

The Fat of animals was also forbidden (Lv 730) as 
food, and in the sacrificed victims this is called ‘ the 
food of the burnt-offering’ Lv 34. ‘ All the fat is 
the Lord’s’ (ν. 1), see 18 216, 2 ΟἿ᾽ 77, Gn 4, What 
is specially referred to is the thick subcutaneous 
layer, and that around the kidneys and other 
viscera, as wellas the fatty tails of the sheep. The 
‘fat things’ of the promised spiritual feast in Is 
25° as well as in Neh 8” are nyo mashmannim, 
delicate things, not 25n héled, suet. 

The Sinew that shrank (Gn 32), which it was 
the custom of the Jews to avoid, was a tribal taboo 
although not specially interdicted by statute. It 
is not known what part is particularized by the 
name 73 gid, as the word is a general one, used of 
the sinews of the whole body in the vision of dry 
bones, Ezk 376. Some have supposed it to be the 
great sciatic nerve at the back of the hip (Josephus, 
Ant. I. xx. 2), but that is not situated in the 
hollow of the thigh. This region, haph hayyerek, 
evidently means the groin, which was facing his 
antagonist wlien Jacob was wrestling. ‘There are 
two sinews there which if cramped cause lame- 
ness—one the tendon of the psoas, which exactly fits 
the description, but is very seldom cramped ; the 
other, that of the adductor longus, is exceedingly 
lable to cramp when the thigh is twisted, and this 
causes agonizing pain and lameness, and would 
effectually disable a wrestler. I have known it to 
be severely strained in athletic exercises, causing 
lameness for several weeks. Some Jews have re- 
commended that the hind legs of animals should 
not be eaten, lest by accident this sinew should be 
partaken of by mistake. This was not the practice 
in early times, for Samuel’s cook set the thigh of 
the animal before Saul as the piece of honour (18 
94%, AV and RVm tr. pw here ‘shoulder’), See 
Tract Chullin, 7. 

Swine, forbidden as food to the Jews, were eaten 
by the surrounding peoples in general. The 
Egyptians also considered the pig unclean (Herod. 
li. 47), for a reason the Greek author forbears to 
mention, but which we learn from the Book of the 
Dead, as the demon Set once appeared in the form of 
apig. Hence they are never represented in the older 
monuments, but appear in those of the New Empire 
(Wilkinson, ii. 100). The foul habits and coarse 
eee of swine, their supposed liability to glan- 
dular disease [which has given us the Latin name 
of such swellings ‘scrofula’(Celsus, V. xxviii. 7), and 
its Greek equivalent χοιράς (Hippoc. Aph. 1248)], 
and the notion that leprosy followed the eating of 
swine’s flesh, contributed to this dislike. After the 
Captivity, however, especially under Syrian and 
Roman domination, the keeping of swine was prac- 
tised for commercial purposes if not for food, hence 
our Lord’s references Mt 7°, Lk 15°, Mt 8 (see 
Thomson, i. 355 ff.). Swine’s flesh is taboo to the 
Mohammedan as well as to the Jew. Fora detailed 
consideration of this prohibition see Spencer, de 
aye Hebreorum ritualibus, Cambridge, 1727, i. 
p. 131. 


The Hare (nam), only mentioned as being unclean 
because it is not cloven-footed, was common in the 
hilly regions. In the North the commonest species 
is Lepus Syriacus, in the South Z. dgyptiacus, and 
in the Arabah and Dead Sea district L. Sinazticus. 
It is said to chew the cud from its habit of sitting 
in its form, but it is not a true ruminant. The 
same is the case with the shaphan or coney, which 
is the Hyrax Syriacus, 

The oldest taboois that of the fruit of the tree nya7 
yu ΣῚΡ ‘of the knowledge of good and evil.’ Con- 
jecture as to the actual tree meant is useless, but it 
is worth noting that the banana was identified with 
it by many medizeval writers; see Brocard’s Deseript. 
Terra Sancta, xi. See also Celsius, Hiterobot., in 
which it is supposed to be the quince. 

In the NT there is added the taboo of things 
offered to idols (Ac 21°, 1 (Ὁ 8:), The early ecclesi- 
asties inereased the stringency of the apostle’s 
ordinance, and by the Council of Ancyra (ce. 7) it 
was forbidden to a Christian to eat in any place 
which was connected with idolatrous worship, even 
if he brought his own food. On the other hand, 
Gregory, in writing to Augustine (Zp. xi. 176), 
recommends that the heathen sacrifices of oxen 
should be allowed to be continued in the English 
temples to accustom the people gradually to the 
change of ritual, but that they should be made on 
saints’ days. For the tabooed vineyard on account 
of mixed seeds see above; and for rabbinical 
comments on taboos see Aboda Zara, especially 
ν. § 9. 

The Ass, though an unclean animal, was eaten 
during periods of famine. In 2 Ια 6* it is said that 
during the siege of Samaria a Mores rish-hdmor, 
or ass’s head, was sold for about £10. It has been 
supposed that this meant a measure of corn, but 
this is unlikely. In periods of dearth, distinctions 
of food are impracticable (Iizk 415), for parallels see 
Plutarch (vit. Artax. Mnemon, i. 1023, and Xeno- 
phon, “ποῦ. i. §5). Even human flesh was eaten in 
such straits, see 2 K 6”, La 410, Ezk 5”, 

IV. Foop PREPARATION.—In primitive times the 
field, the floek, and the herd supplied all that was 
needful to the family, who procured it direetly when 
wanted as in Gn 18°; but with the growth of towns 
and the consequent division of labour, food became 
a matter of merchandise. It was so in time of 
famine (Gn 424), or to those on journeys (Dt 2% 38), 
Markets or bazaars became established in the 
towns (Jer 37”), and merchants and shopmen (1 Καὶ 
1010) supplied the wants of the town-dwellers. We 
read of such sellers of victual in Jerusalem (Neh 13%) 
and Samaria (Jn 48), In this way, bread, water, 
fruit, milk, and flesh are purveyed to the people of 
the cities of the East. 

Cookery was practised or supervised by the wife 
(Gn 18°), or by a slave (Gn 18"). At set feasts there 
was a cook eniployed (18 9”) who killed the animals, 
and hence was called nav tabbah, a word also applied 
to soldiers or executioners (Jer 39°), Some of these 
were female cooks (1 8 813) who dressed the meats, 
and differed from the nis or bakers, and the 
ninp1 who were perfumers or spice mixers (15 818 
AV and RV ‘ confectionaries’). 

The animals were killed immediately before being 
cooked (Gn 187, Lk 15%); the throat was cut and 
the blood poured out in accordance with Ly 175 
(see 1 Καὶ 14°"); they were then flayed (Mic 38) and 
cut up into joints, except in the case of small 
animals such as lambs, which were cooked whole 
(Ex 12%), With larger animals the flesh was separ- 


ated from the bones, and these broken when the 


The Camel, which is eaten by the Bedawin, was | flesh was to be boiled (Mic 3%). The doubtful 
forbidden by the Levitical code. It is coarse and | dz. dey. 72°D is tr. in Job 15” collops. 


rather dry meat. The milk, however, was used in 


Boiling was the ordinary method of cooking, 


patriarchal times (see above). It was probably | hence Svs bashal, to boil, is used of cooking in 


camel’s milk which Jael gave to Sisera. 


general (25 198), The vessels used for this purpose 
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were pots or caldrons of different kinds, which are 
called by six different names (see below). Some of 
the sacrifices were boiled, having first been flayed, 
tlhe fat alone being burned (2 Ch 35"). This was 
especially the ease with the sacrificial feasts, peaee- 
offering, or hostia honorifiea. In boiling, the caldron 
was first partly filled with water, and the flesh put 
in (Ezk 24°); sometimes mill was used, as Burck- 
hardt deseribes being done at the present day (i. 63), 
and occasionally the bones were used to make the 
fire burn briskly, as Ezekiel describes. When the 
scum rises it is taken off (Ezk 24°, but RV tr. ayds 
he?’ ih, as ‘ the rust of the pot,’ not sewm, LXX éés). 
In Ezk 24 AV tr. api Aarkiah, ‘spice it well,” 
as if derived from ΠῚ to mix spices, but LXX has 
it ἐλαττώθη ὁ ζωμός, and RV renders it ‘make thick 
the broth.’ Spicing, that is, mixing with savoury 
or earminative herbs, was used to render meat 
savoury (Gn 274), and such food was ealled ‘dainty 
meat’ (Pr 23° oye mat'am, but called man'am in 
Ps 1414). Salt was also added, and when boiled 
the broth, p12 mérak (Is 654 Keré, but the Kethib has 
parak, which meansa stew or a mess of mincemeat 
in broth), was served separately (ὅσ 6%). In 
modern Hebrew, soup is πρὴρ rakrehketh. The 
broth may be used as a sauce for meat (Burckhardt, 
i, 63), or eaten with bread and butter (Gn 18). 
Vegetables or rice or meal may be boiled in it or 
eaten mixed with it. Vegetable food was also 
boiled in water, with butter or with milk, to make 
pottage (Gn 25%, 2K 498), which was of the eon- 
sistence of thick Scotch broth or thin porridge. 

Roasting was practised with small animals, such 
as the paschal lamb, whieh was cooked whole (Ex 
1916) over an open fire (Ex 12°, 2 Ch 35), which 
was of wood (Is 4416),» Animals taken in the chase 
were also roasted (725 hdrak, Pr 12°"). Or the meat 
was baked in an oven, which may have been sunk 
in the ground (see BREAD). The paschal lamb was 
flayed before being roasted (2Ch35"). Eli’s sons 
(15 9158.) sinned in that they took part of the flesh, 
which should have been boiled, and roasted it. 
They also seem not to have been eontent with the 
φασι share, which was ultimately fixed as the 

reast of the peace-ofiering and the right shoulder 
(Ly 7%!-8), ‘The only method of cooking fish men- 
tioned in the Bible is broiling (ὀπτός, Lk 24%, see 
Jn 21°) on the coals. In the Gizeli Museum there 
is a representation of shepherds broiling fish over 
the fire, and wiping the ashes from them with little 
bundles of straw (see Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de ?Art 
dans Cantiquiteé, i.). 

V. VESSELS used in the eonveyance and cooking 
of food. There were several kinds of basket (see 
BASKET). The pots were of six kinds: 1. Ὁ sir, 
LXX λέβης, called in Jer 118 a sir naéphiah or boiling 
caldron. Of this kind were the flesh-pots of Egypt 
(Ex 16°) and the great pot used by the sons of the 
prophets (2 K 4°), as al as the caldron of Ezelciel’s 
visions (11%? 246), and of Zechariali (14-1). In the 
list of temple furniture this word is tr. ‘pot’? in 
1 K 745 and ‘ pan’ in Ex 273, in which cases it was a 
brazen vessel for ashes, not for boiling. Itis tr? 
‘washpot’ in Ps 608 and ‘caldrons’ in Jer 52°(RV 
pots), 2. ἢ ddd, usually tr. basket (which see), 
is the kettle of 1S 2" and the caldron of 2 Ch 35%, 
tr. λέβης by LXX in the latter case. 3. The pan of 
18 2%, 1K 7%, and 2 Ch 4° is ra kiyyor, LXX λέβης. 
This word is variously tr. ‘torch’ (Zee 128, RV 
‘pan ’), ‘laver,’ or washing vessel (Ex 30" etc.), 
and seems to have been a shallow, wide-mouthed 
utensil. The 73 of Lv 11®, which like the tannir 
or oven could be broken down, was probably, as AV 
and RV render it in the text, a firehearth or range 
for pots (RVm has ‘stewpan’), perhaps of tio 
sides as the dual indicates, LXX yurpérodes. 4% The 
ealdron of Mic 3° is nozp kallahath, similarly tr. 
in 15 24, LXX χύτρα, an earthenware vessel for 
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boiling. These were slightly glazed by means of 
salt and litharge. This may be referred to in the 
oo or silver dross of Pr 26%, 5, The pot of 1S 24 
is wp pdrir, tr. ‘pan’ in Nu 118(RV pots); in Jg 6” 
it was a pot for holding broth, L χυτρά. 6. The 
pan of 2Ch 35" is agby géelahdh. This is the word 
tr. ‘eruse’ in 2 K 2”, and ‘dish’in 2 K 21% and 
Pr 195" (AV tr. 1t here ‘ bosom’ as LXX κόλπου). 

The caldron of AV Job 41” is properly translated 
‘rushes’ in RV, The figure being that leviathan’s 
snortings make the pool in which he swims to boil 
like a caldron and the reeds to seem as if on fire. 

The 221%) or flesh hook was a brazen fork (Ex 
27°), whieh had three teeth (1S 2%). The hooks of 
Ezk 40* for hanging up the slaughtered carcases of 
the offered animals are called o:nay shéphatiaim. 

The firepan or chafing dish of 2K 9515 anno 
mahtadh was used for carrying burning coals. 
These vessels were of gold in the first temple. 

The dishes or trays or other vessels in which 
food and drink were served are known by various 
names. Pottage was eaten out of the pot in which 
it was boiled (2K 4, Thomson describes the 
Bedawin sitting around a large saucepan and 
doubling their bread spoon-fashion to eat their 
lentil pottage (1. 253). Many of the vessels named 
were employed only in the temple service. 

owas ᾿ἄσαγίαϊ, LXX ψυκτήρ, Vulg. phiala, only 
used in Ezr 1° and tr. ‘ charger,’ was a gold bowl or 
basin, said by Ibn Ezra to be the same as that 
called mtzradk. 

jas ‘aggdn, LXX κρατήρ, used in Ex 24% for a 
wash-vessel or basin for saerificial blood, made of 
gold, silver, or brass, Its plural is tr. cups in Is 
29% + see also Ca, 72. 

τον ἀφ, an oil vessel 2 Καὶ 4? tr. ‘pot,’ after 
Kimchi, but more proba)ly a flask or bottle. 

ms ’argdz, a coffer or box, which eould be slung 
to the side of a cart, sueh as that in which the 
votive offerings of the Philistines were sent (15 64). 

papa bakbuk, a wide-moutlied bottle or eruse for 
carrying honey (1 K 14%), It was of earthenware, 
and so was easily broken (Jer 19% 1°); LXX renders 
it βικός, which is the name given by Herodotus to 
the Babylonian casks of palm wine (i. 194). 
Athenus uses it for a drinking vessel (784 D). 
In Maltese a large vessel of this kind is called 
bakbyka. 

ν3} gabia’, wine bowls (as Jer 355, LXX κεράμιον), 
of earthenware, from which wine was poured into 
goblets. A silver cup used for drinking and 
divination Gn 442; ΤᾺ κόνδυ, said to be a Persian 
word. It is used for the pots of wine out of which 
Jeremiah filled the Adséth for the Rechabites, Jer 
30”. 

nba gullah, LXX στρεπτὸν ἀνθέμιον, a round vessel 
for holding 01] in a lamp Zee 48, the golden cruse of 
Ee 12°, used also for the rounded bowls above the 
eapitals of the temple-pillars in 1 K 7521 and 2Ch 
419. 18, nossibly volutes sueh as those shown on the 
tablet of Samas in the Brit. Museuin. 

32 kad, a pail or barrel to hold meal 1K. 17%, or 
water 1K 18, This name is given to Rebekah’s 
pitcher Gn 2414 15%, and to Gideon’s men’s pitchers 
Jg 7%; see also Ec 12°, 

> Zéli, a vessel in general, of gold and silver 
Gn 2453, or of clay Lv 11%, apparently so called 
irrespective of shape, used for the vessels of the 
temple Is 52", Ezy 17, Nu 4", 

ΟἿΣ Aés, a wine cup as in Gn 40" 18. ἢ. Pharaoh’s 
wine chalice, the cup which passed around the 
cirele at a meal 28 12°. See also Pr 9551, used 
metaphorically Ps 11° 116%, Is 5117, Hab 2” ete. 

"> and 2p were vessels of measurement, the 
former about 8 bushels, the latter about 4 pints. 


‘ayo, also a measure, nearly equals the English peck, 


and is a little greater than the μόδιος or * bushel’ of 
Mt 5%. Sec WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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‘na képhor, a deep cup or chalice as 1 Ch 28", 
Ezr 119, and 827, probably a cup with a cover. 

nan mahdbath, a flat plate(?) for frying or baking 
bread Lv 6" 79, 1 Ch 23%, Ezk 43. See BREAD. 

nana mahtdh, a firepan 2 K 25, or an incense 
bowl Ly 16”, a eoalpan Ex 973 9538. LXCX πυρεῖον. 

mpm ménakkiydh, a sacrificial dish Ex 25°? 8716, 
Nu 4’, Jer 52)°, probably a libation vessel. 

ari medokah, a mortar in which e.g. the manna 
was beaten before being baked Nu 11°. 

pup a bowl; of these Hiram made a hundred 
2Ch 48,1 K 74, See Ex 25%, 1 Ch 9814. 17 Nu 
73, Zee 9, For the numbers of these φιάλαι and 
σπονδεῖα see Jos. Ant. VII. 111. 7,8. It is a sacri- 
ficial bowl for dashing (p21) the blood in a volume 
acainst the altar (see Driver’s note on Am 6°), 

ani néd, a skin bottle, see above under Wine. 

533 nebel, a skin of wine 1 5. 1% 108, 2 § 161 ; this 
word is also used for an earthen vessel as in Is 224 
9014, Itis also the name of a musical instrument, 
a lute (RV) or psaltery or viol Is 5". 

ἣρ seph, a basin or bowl for blood Ex 12”, 
Jer 52), for wine Is 512”, Zec 12°. 

bop séphel, a bowl J@ 5% 6%; LXX λεκάνη; also 
in] K 759 and 2 K 12%, 

715 pak, a vial or flask of oil 1 8 101,2 Καὶ 9}; 
LXX φακός, probably the same as the bakbuk. 

nosy zappahath, a water bottle 1 5. 26, 1 K 195, 
or an oil bottle 1 K 17"; an oryballus or round 
vessel with a narrow neck, see ‘Thomson, ii. 21. 
See 2 K 91-ὃ for box of ointment. 

andy gelahaih, a dish or bowl in which saerifices 
were boiled as in 2 Ch 35", or a flat saucer for salt 
2K 2 214, Pr 105. 26". 

niy3y gingeneth, in Ex 16%, was the pot in which 
the manna was laid up, a vase or jar according to 
Abw’l Walid and Sa‘adya. 

᾿Αλάβαστρον of Mt 26’ was a vessel made of satin 
spar or Oriental alabaster, which is a variegated 
kind of marble of calcium carbonate, not the gypsum 
or calcium sulphate now called alabaster. Vessels 
of this kind are described by Theophrastus (de 
Odoribus, 41) and by Pliny (ix. 56) as elongated 
or pear-shaped with fairly narrow necks. Some 
alabastra were made of glass, gold (Plutarch, 
Vit. Alex.), or earthenware (Epiphanius, de men- 
suris et ponderibus, xxiv. 182). 

Πίναξ, the charger in whieh the Baptist’s head 
was sent (Mt 14* 1), was a flat dish. Finn refers to 
a case in which some Bedawin sent the head of an 
enemy on a dish on the top of a pillau of rice (p. 35). 
The παροψίς of Mt 23° was a smaller dish on which 
dainty food was served. 

Of other NT vessels, ποτήριον is the drinking 
cup of Mk 7%, and that a at the Last Supper 
Mk 14% ete. ξέστης in Mk 74 is a Latinism, a cor- 
ruption of sextarius, a pint measure. The word is 
used by Sicilian writers. χάλκιον in the same 
passage 15 a copper or bronze vessel of any shape. 
ὑδρίαι λίθιναι at the feast at Cana (Jn 2°) were stone 
pitchers of considerable capacity. Early figures 
of these from sarcophagi ead from the well-known 
ivory plaque in Ravenna are published by Bottavri 
and Bandini, and an ancient Aydria is shown as 
one of these in the Ch. of St. Ursula in Cologne ; 
for others see Didron, Annales Arehéol. xiii. 2. 

VI. The usual MEALS in ordinary life were two— 
a mid-day meal or dinner, and an evening meal or 
supper, which was the more important. Break- 
fast was, and still is, an informal repast. That 
in Jn 21% was a meal after a night of toil, so 


‘dine’ in AV is replaced in RV by ‘ break yonr | 


fast’ (ἀριστήσατε). The meal at the Pharisee’s 
house in Lk 1157 is also, as in RVim, a breakfast or 
early meal. Peter, defending the apostles, points 
out that they could not be drunken, as it was only 
9 o'clock in the morning (Ac 2%), Early drinking 
of wine at such a time was a sign of degradation 


(Is 5"), and eating in the morning is depreeated as 
culpable luxury (He 1016) and out of due season. 

It is still the custom in the East to make the 
morning repast a very slight one—a cup of milk, a 
piece of butter. Robinson describes melted butter 
(semen), or oil poured over bread, as a breakfast dish 
(ii. 70), or cakes baked on the asheg and broken 
up and mixed with butter in a dish (ii. 18). The 
morning meal of the Bedawi is about 9 or 10 
o'clock (Burckhardt, Notes, i. 69). Drummond 
notices how his negro bearers in tropical Africa 
rose from sleep and began their day’s work without 
food (Tropieal Afriea, p. 100). 

The mid-day meal or dinner in Egypt was at 
noon (Gn 43"), and probably was at the same time 
in Palestine (Ru 24). Abstinence from this is 
called fasting (Jg 20°, 15 14%, 25 112 3%), From 
these passages it is evident that the people were 
accustomed to ‘eat bread’ at mid-day. God pro- 
mised to Israel bread in the morning and flesh in 
the evening (Ex 16”). This early meal is the 
ἄριστον of Lk 14%, St. Peter’s intended meal, 
interrupted by Cornelius’ messengers, was at 
12 o’clock. This meal took soine time to prepare, 
so the good housewife began to make ready this pn 
while it was yet night (Pr 5115. The meal is called 
nos ’druhah, asin Jer 40° 52%, 2 K 25°, and Pr 15", 
The noon meal is described in Lane’s JZodern 
iigyptians, p. 156 ff. (Gardner’s ed.). It sometimes 
was a period of excess (1 KX 20"), 

The supper after the day’s work is done (Ru 37) 
is, and was, the more important meal (see Burek- 
hardt’s Notes, i. 69), and the one at which flesh 
meat was more commonly used. At these meals 
the whole family was gathered together. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the law required dinner to be at 
the sixth hour on the Sabbath day (118, 54), 1.6. 
at 12o0’clock ; but in § 44 he speaks of feasting with 
his friends at the second hour of the night=8 p.in. 
See also BJ I. xvi. 4, and the great supper of 
Lk 14154. 

In the patriarchal days they seem to have sat 
on the ground as they do at present. Abraham’s 
guests probably thus sat while he stood and served 
(Gn 188). Jacobsays to his father ‘ sit and eat of my 
venison,’ but that was probably because the blind 
old man was recumbent (Gn 27). Jacob’s sons 
also sat down to eat (Gn 37”), as the Egyptian 
shepherds are represented in a painting from 
Sakkarah, now in the Gizeh Mnseum. The Levite 
and his concubine sat down to eat (J¢ 19%). Saul 
also sat at meat (1 S 205 #4), as did Samuel when 
he brought Saul to feast with him (1 § 9%), and 
Jesse and his family (15 16"). The old prophet 
and his guest likewise took the forbidden meal 
sitting at a table (1 K 13”). Sitting at meat is 
mentioned in Pr 23!, Jer 168, Ezk 44°. Sitting, 
however, might have in some of these cases meant 
reclining, for Oholibah is deseribed as sitting on 
a stately bed with a table prepared before it 
(Ezk 23"), and the guests at Esther’s banquet 
reclined on couches (Est 78). The table is also 
mentioned in Ps 23°. Sitting on the ground was, 
however, regarded as a sign of humiliation and 
abasement in prophetic times, as in Is 3: 47! 52°, 
Jer 1318 RVm, La 219, Ezk 267°, 

In NT times the usual attitude was reclining 
and resting on the left elbow; as at the supper 
described in Jn 13°, John reclined in front of our 
Lord, and so when he leant back to speak to Him 
John’s head was on Jesus’ breast. It has been sup: 
posed from these expressions that the patriarchal 
custom ehanged, and that the practice of sitting 
as the Eeyptians did was adopted by early Israel, 
the fashion changing in later time into the Graco- 
Roman custom of reclining on a couch with a 


-eushion for the left elbow, and the right arm free ; 


but it is probable that these changes were slight, 
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and that the phrase sitting at meat does not 
specify a posture such as that to which we give the 
name. Thus our Lord uses the phrase of the 
attitude in His own time (Lk 148 17? 22°7), and the 
multitude whom He miraculously fed sat down on 
the ground (Jn 6"). Of the tables, we have pre- 
served a figure in the shewbread table on the Arch 
of Titus. They must have been high enough in 
the days of Adonibezek for the 70 captive kings to 
sit on a lower level (Jg 1"); but the same phrase is 
used in NT times of the crumbs falling to the dogs 
under the table (Mt 15”, Mk 738), and Lazarus is 
said to have sat at table at the feast (Jn 12%). 
The couches or mattresses on which the eaters sat 
or reclined are never mentioned except in the cases 
given above, and the stool in the prophet’s chamber 
is the only material seat specified in the OT, except 
royal thrones. At ordinary meals it is probable 
that the family squatted around the dish, out of 
which they all ‘ialped themselves, even as is done 
at the present day by the Bedawin. Foran account 
of the ancient tables see Athenzeus, Deipnosophiste, 
especially 11, 89, The costly couches for reclining, 
with ivory corners, are mentioned in Am 312 and 
6%. Homer refers to sitting at food, JJ. x. 578; 
Odlyss. i. 145. 

The food at an ordinary meal at present consists 
of messes of lentile-pottage (11 n@ztd) eaten with 
bread or wooden spoons (Robinson, ii. 86; Gn 2534), 
Sometimes this is thickened with vegetables, or 
pillaus of rice with or without meat, thin sheets 
of bread serving for plates, and used to sop up the 
gravy (Finn, 24). Sometimes bread, cheese, olives, 
and leben make up the repast (Finn,?72). Doughty 
describes an Arab meal in which the family 
surrounded a vast trencher heaped with boiled 
mutton ‘and great store of girdle bread.’ Pieces 
torn off with the hand from the meat were lapped 
in the thin cakes of bread and handed to those 
who could not reach the dish (i. 46). Robinson saw, 
likewise, the guests surrounding a cireular tray on 
which was ἃ mountain of pillau of rice boiled with 
butter, and small pieces of meat strewed through 
it. Other dishes used are sausages stuffed with 
rice and chopped meat. Burekhardt gives a graphic 
account of the discomforts of such a feast to one 
unaccustomed to Eastern habits, Notes, 1.63. The 
poorer classes of Bedawin live chiefly on bread, 
eaten with raw leeks or radishes for flavouring, 
which is the ‘dinner of herbs’ (Pr 1517: see Ro 142, 
Dn 1”). For such a meal the son of the prophets 
went out to collect the éréth or herbs (ὦ K 439). 
The Bedawi meal described in Ezk 25° consisted of 
bread, dates, and milk. For an ordinary meal 
there is generally one dish, so that the member of 
the family who cooks, when it is brought in, has 
no further work. Hence our Lord’s remonstrance 
with Martha, that one dish alone was needful 
(Lk 103). It was the duty of the cook to bring in 
the dishes when prepared (1 5. 933), and that of the 
head of the family to distribute the portions 
(LS 15), whose size might be varied according to 
his affection for the members of the circle. So 
Joseph gave Benjamin a fivefold mess, and Elkanah 
gave Hannah a double portion (but LXX says that 
he gave her only μερίδα μίαν, ‘a single portion,’ 
because she had no child). Very often, however, 
the cirele help themselves when they can reach the 
dish, and as the meat has been cut up before being 
cooked it does not need any carving. At the 
present day the Mussulmans drink water or milk 
or leben with their meals, but probably in earlier 
times wine was used asa drink. In ancicnt times 
barley or polenta was used as rice is now, and the 
ae was the ἠλφιτωμένα κρέα of the classics (see 

ΤΌΠΟΙ, de Primit. Oblatione). The food carried 
on journeys consisted of bread, cakes of figs or 
raisins, parched corn, and water. The good 


Samaritan carried also wine and oil. Dough is 
sometimes carried tied in a wallet or cloth (see 
Doughty, 1. 2951). 

VII. FEASTS, or special meals, were provided 
on particular occasions, and are frequently men- 
tioned. These were of various linds—(1) Feasts of 
hospitality for the entertainment of strangers 
(Gn 1839). These might be at any time—Abra- 
ham’s was at the heat of the day, Lot’s (Gn 191) 
was in the evening. For such feasts at the present 
day see Burckhardt, Robinson, Doughty, ete. 
(2) Entertainments of friends specially invited 
(Lk 1416 and many other passages). These were 
usually evening feasts. (3) Religious or sacrificial 
feasts, non-Jewish or Jewish, ‘ eating bread before 
God’ (Ex 18%), eating of sacrifices (Ex 34% 2932, 
Ly 19% *, Na 29%, Dt 12? 27% 7, 18 9", 28 6, 
1 Καὶ 15 3%, Zeph 17) ; also at the offering of tithes (Dt 
1436), Closely allied were (4) anniversary feasts, 
such as Passover (Ex 124), Purim (Est 97%), and the 
Lord’s Supper. (5) Celebrations of the completion 
of a great work, such as the building of the temple 
(2 Ch 78), the carrying home of the ark (28 6"), 
a great deliverance (Jg 16%), or the ratification of 
a, treaty (Gn 26" and 31°). (6) At the beginning 
of a great work or laying a foundation. A refer- 
ence to such a feast is in Pr 9'°, (7) Harvest- 
homes (Ex 231%), sheepshearing (1 8 25°, 258 13%), 
vintage (Jg 9°"), and other agricultural events, 
were likewise the occasions of feasting. (8) 
Family events were celebrated by feasts οἵ 
relatives and friends: circumcision (Lk 925859), 
weaning (Gn 215), marriage (Jn 2', Gn 29”, To 
819, Jg 14, Mt 227), the return of a wanderin 
member (Lk 1528), funerals (2 8 3®, Jer 16’, Hos 94, 
To 4"). Birthday feasts were not common among 
Jews, some of whom thought them profane (Light- 
foot, Iselius), probably because other nations, such 
as the Persians, honoured them so conspicuously 
(see Herod. i. 133). Birthday feasts are mentioned 
in Gn 40”, Job 11, Mt 14°*), Among modern Jews 
the circumcision feast is an important occasion (sce 
CIRCUMCISION), 

Any such feast was called παρ mishteh, the 
primary meaning-of which is a banquet of wine, 
such as that given by queen Esther (Est 5° 77). 
Abraham’s feast at Isaac’s weaning is called a 
mishteh gadél, or great drinking. Job feared lest 
his sons should be led into excess at their periodic 
feasts (15) Such drinking feasts are specially 
mentioned in 1 S 25°6, 28 15:8, Dn 51, and reprobated 
by the prophets Amos (66) and Isaiah (54). In 
the NT κῶμοι are spoken of in Ro 13%, Gal 5”, 
and 1P 4% The feast in 9 K 6% is named arp 
kérdh, perhaps because the prisoner guests sat in 
a ring (cf. 2b3in 1S 16%). ᾿ 

For these banquets the food animals were slain 
early in the day (Is 22, Pr 95, Mt 22%), and a 
second invitation sent to remind just before the 
feast (Est 614, Pr 9°, Mt 29%). The guests on arrival 
were sometimes welcomed with a kiss (To 756, Lk 
7 : see Goezius, de Osculo, in Ugolini, xxx.), and 
provided with water to wash their hands, as they 
put their hands in the common dish (Mk 7°; see 
Odyss. i. 136). These washings were made burden- 
some by traditional rituals (Mk 7?"8), When the 
visitors came from a distance they were supplied 
with water to wash their feet. So Abraham did 
for the angels at their noontide feast (Gn 1853), and 
Lot for their evening feast (Gn 192). So the old 
man at Gibeah did for the Levite and his concu- 
bine (ὅσ 193, See our Lord’s rebuke to Simon 
(Lk 74), His own practice (Jn 185), and apostolic 
reference (1 Ti 5”). The anointing of guests is 


‘referred to in Ps 23°, Am 6°, Lk 738, Jn 12° (see 


ANOINTING ; and in addition to the literature 
uoted there, see Weymar, de Unetione Sacra 
Heb. in Ugolini, xii.; Reinerus and Verwey, de 
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Unctionibus, and Graberg, de unctione Christi in 
Bethania, in Ugolini, xxx.). The crowning of 
guests with garlands is mentioned in Is 28), Wis 
8 Jos, Ant. XIX. ix. 1. See Plutarch, Symp. 
Il, i. 3, and Martial, x. 19. After these pre- 
liminaries they sat down, males and females 
together (Ru 24,18 14, Job 14, Lk 10*) ; and grace 
was said in Jewish feasts (Mt 14°, Lk 915, Jn 6%), 
The guests were arranged in order of rank (Gn 
438, 1S 9° 20%, Lk 14%, Mk 12°, Jos. Ant. XV. 
ii. 4), the highest occupying the ‘chief room,’ 
the seat on the protoklisia. In Assyr. feasts they 
are represented as sitting (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 411). 
lor Jewish practice see above. According to the 
Tosaphoth to Berachoth, vi., each guest had a 
separate table, but Pr 291 speaks of sitting at meat 
with the host ; and David says that he sat at table 
with Saul (18 205). The food was distributed 
either by the cook or by the head of the house 
(28 6%, Gn 43%), and the most honoured guest 
received the largest portion (Gn 43%; see Herod. 
vi. 57), or else the tit-bit (1S 9%). To guests who 
could not come, presents of food were sometimes 
sent (28 118, Neh 810, Est 919-22), 

At a feast in NT times the guests reclined on a 
triclinvum, the couches being arranged on three sides 
of a square, the fourth side being open for serving, 
and strangers might stand around on the outer 
side (see Rashi, ad Berachoth, 466. 16; Pesachin, 
vii. 13), A wine cup was passed round con- 
taining wine mixed with three parts of water 
(Shabbath, vill. 1); to this there are many mcta- 
phorical allusions in which the cup in the hand of 
the Lord is spoken of (Ps 758, Jer 25"; see Buxtorf, 
Synagog. Jud. xii. 242, and Werner, de Poculo 
Benedictionis). The guests were entertained with 
music (28 19%, Is 5, Am 65, Lk 15%; see 
Maimonides, de Jejuniis, 5), dancing (Mt 14°), and 
riddles (Jg¢ 1413. After the feast the hands were 
washed, as they were soiled by eating. Finn saw 
a guest taking handfuls of buttered rice from the 
dish, out of which he squeezed the butter between 
his fingers and licked it as it lowed down (Byeways, 
171; Burekliardt, Notes, i. 63). Grace was said at 
the close of the meal (Dt 8°, Ro 14°; see Berachoth, 
vi. § 8). Wedding feasts were given by the bride- 
groom (Jg 147°), but the arrangements were carried 
out under the direction of a symposiarch or ruler 
of the feast, and they sometimes lasted seven days 
(Jn 2°, To 78; see Selden, de Uxor. Heb. ii. 11). 
Wedding garments given to guests are mentioned 
in Mt 228. 

The giver of the feast sometimes marked dis- 
tinguished guests by giving them a sop of bread 
held between the thumb and finger. A ψωμίον of 
this kind dipped in the hardscth was given by our 
Lord to Judas. Sops are used to catch and convey 
pieces of meat (Lane, 1. 193; Burckhardt, i. 68). In 
Proverbs the laziness of the sluggard is said to be 
such that he will not even lift up a sop (1974 262). 

For metaphorical allusions to feasts see Is 25°; 
the feast of angels at the finishing of creation is 
referred to in Job 387. For Jewish feasts in 
general see Buxtorf, de convivits vet. Hebreeorum. 
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tanicon, Amst. 1748; lliller, ierophyton, Tibingen, 1723; Rosen- 
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FOOL.—A.INOT. Thewordstr* by ‘fool,’ ‘folly,’ 
‘foolishness,’ are the following: 4. 533, a533 (opp. 
oan in Dt 32°, see Driver, ad loc., and on 227! 3910. 31), 


2, Soz, Soa, bos, πιο, bon, bon, map (the root 
55 means possibly ‘to be thick, plump, sluggish ἢ). 
3. dry, ‘us, nbiy (root-conception possibly the same 
as in the preceding). 4. Sct, mddin, mbSin (from 
a root suggesting the idea of wild frantic folly). 
5. bap, agen (from a root ‘to be insipid’), only in 
Job 172412, Jer 23%, 6, adam (supposed by Dillm. to 
be connected with Eth. tahala, ‘to err’), Job 4, 

All these terms denote something distinct from 
imbecility on the one hand and insanity on the 
other hand. It is in the forms under 4 only that 
the notions of ‘folly’ and ‘madness’ come together 
(cf. Job 12%, Is 44 with 1 § 2138, Jer 25%), Asa 
rule, different words (derivatives from yi’) are used 
for ‘madman’ and ‘madness.’ The OT idea of 
‘folly ’ can be best understood from the antithesis 
it forms to ‘ wisdom.’ Wisdom is not a theoretical 
or abstractly scientific apprelicnsion of things, but 
such a practical immediate insight into their 
reality and manner of action as enables onc to use 
them to advantage. Correspondingly, a fool is not 
one who is deficient in the power of logical thought, 
but one who lacks the natural discernment and 
tact required for success in life. Both wisdom and 
folly are teleological conceptions, and rest on the 
principle of adjustment to a higher law for some 
practical purpose. ‘This general idea is, however, 
applied with considerable variety as to particular 
shades of meaning. 

(a) In the widest sense folly is lack of common- 
sense in ordinary affairs (Gn 31%, 1S 25” [5a3, ndaz), 
962 [S20], 2S 15%! [S20}), Here the clement of un- 
reasonableness and inexpediency is most prominent. 

(6) A moral and religious element enters into the 
conception where it expresses flagrantly sinful 
conduct such as offends against the fundamental 
principles of natural law and usage. In this sense 
fools are great sinners—impious, reprobate people. 
But the original idea is retained in so far as the 
thought of sudden divine retribution lies in the 
background, it being considered the height of folly, 
by violating the elementary rules of religion and 
morality, to expose one’s self to the untimely end 
which frequently befalls the fool (Jos 7%, 28 3% 
(cf. Driver, in loco), Job 910 308 528 [all 523, ad33], 
Ps 107)’ [2 1s]). A profounder and more spiritual- 
ized turn is given to this idea in some of the psalms, 
where it is applied to sin as such (Ps 38° 69° [nay], 
cf. 28 24! [5323]. This whole usage, with its 
identification of what is sensible and right, be- 
speaks a high development of the popular moral 
sense in Israel. 

(c) A special usage connected with the foregoing 
characterizes as folly sexual sins of various kinds 
(Gn 847, Dt 2271, Ja 197 33.322 906-10, Jer 29%), The 
standing phrase is ‘folly in Israel,’ ‘which ought 
not to be done,’ the implication being that such 
offences go against all rcason in undermining the 
foundations of society as well as destroying the 
holiness of Israel. 33 and 7933 are regularly used 
in this meaning; a synonym is 7% ‘lewdness’ ; 
ef. further the sense of mba; in Hos 213, and of the 
verb in passages like Jer 14%, Mic 76, Nah 3°; 
further, 7923 in Job 428, 

(2) Inasmuch as in the Mosaic lawa special norm 

has been given for the wise guidance of Israel’s 
life, disregard of this law is equivalent to foolish- 
ness. Apostate Israel is ‘a foolish (533) people 
and unwise’ (Dt 32°); the Gentiles, not possessed of 
such a revelation, are ‘a foolish nation,’ ‘a no- 
peop (Dt 322; οἵ, Dt 48, Jer 4% [2p]). The 
1eatlicn diviners stand revealed as fools when the 
divinely-guided course of history foretold to Israel 
mocks their prognostications (Is 191-18 44", Τὶς 185). 
Especially the higher classes among Israel might be 
expected to have profited by this wisdom (Jer 5%). 

(6) A more specialized meaning is assumed by the 
term ‘fool’ in the so-called Hoklima-literature of 
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the OT (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and some psalms 
and prophetic passages). Here also foolishness is 
the opposite of wisdom. But wisdom has developed, 
out of the unrefiecting instinctive gift of seeing 
right and doing right, into the conscious art of 
successfully ordering the whole of individual life 
and conduct in harmony with the teleological 
principles of the divine government of the world, 
especially as embodied in the revealed law. Hence 
wisdom and folly are here introduced as personi- 
fications; and the divine wisdom, as the arche- 
typal source of every teleological arrangement, 
is distinguished from human wisdom. "Wisdom in 
this sense is ‘practical virtuosity in the entire 
domain of ethics’ (Riehm); it is equivalent to 
methodically applied religion and morality, as 
appears from the frequent interchange between it 
and the terms denoting piety and righteousness. 
Folly, as its contrast, is presented under two aspects, 
being either confined to a simple disregard of the 
rules of wisdom, or proceeding to open denial of the 
principle of divine government on which these 
rules are based. In the former character the fool 
is elaborately depicted in Proverbs. While wisdom 
consists primarily in circumspect behaviour, self- 
control, self-restraint, and teachableness, the fool 
is he who lets his undisciplined nature have free 
play—the self-reliant, self-pleased, arrogant, indo- 
cile, hasty with words, contentious, envious, quick 
to anger, intemperate, credulous, sluggish, given 
to pursuit of vain things, unable to conceal his 
own folly and shame. As easily seduced, he is 
called ‘np ‘simple,’ as unreceptive of instruction 
either by counsel or experience p23, as by nature 
stupid 1yp, as insensible to the claims of God or 
man 523; οὗ, the definition of 53: in Is 325 (in Pr 
533 occurs only 17721 30%, Sny 19t., 20D 49 t.). 

Folly, in the most advanced sense of a systema- 
tically conceived and applied theory of life opposed. 
to that of wisdom, is equivalent to practical atheisin. 
The fool (733) is he who has said in his heart, 
‘There is no God’; by which, not a theoretical 
denial of the divine existence, but a practical 
negation of God’s moral government is meant 
(Ps 141 53! 398, Is 917. Synonymous with $3; in 
this meaning is 72 ‘ mocker.’ 

B. In NT. Analogies for most of the above 
meanings may be found in NT, usually with a some- 
what larger admixture of the intellectual element. 

(a) Foolishness appears as the lack of common- 
sense perception of the reality of things natural 
and spiritual, or as the imprudent ordering of 
one’s life in regard to salvation; ἄφρων, μωρός, 
ἀνόητος (Mt 726 2337 252%, Lik 1149 1220 042 Gal 31- 3). 

(6) The OT 52; as a moral reprobate reappears 
in the μωρέ of Mt 5”, a term of opprobrium dis- 
tinguished by its ethical import from the Aramaic 
‘Paxd, occurring in the same verse and expressing 
merely intellectual imbecility. 

(c) Of the natural foolishness belonging to the 
heathen mind, the only remedy for which lies in 
the wisdom supplied by revelation, we read in Ito 
220, Tit 3% The counterpart of the OT idea of 
the law as an institution for the wise guidance 
of Israel is furnished by St. Paul, who represents 
the gospel as a teleological arrangement in which 
the highest wisdom is manifested and recognized 
by the believer (Ro 11%). Inasmuch, however, as 
the Gentile mind sustains a radically wrong re- 
lation to the moral world, it fails to see this 
marvellous adaptation and decries the gospel as 
foolishness. Even the converted Greek is under 
temptation to justify its reasonableness from the 
worldly point of view by such a presentation as will | 
materially alter its character. Hence the sharp | 


(ἀ) In Ro 16%, Eph 5%!” we are reminded of 
the Hokhma usage. The fool under whose mask 
St. Paul speaks 2 Co 11168 corresponds in a formal 
sense to the boasting fool of Proverbs. 

LrreratoRE.—Bruch, lWetsheitslehre der Hebrder; Oheyne, 
Job and Solomon; Oremer, Wérterbd. der NT Gr., 8.vv. coger, 
sopie; Delitzsch, Proverbs (Introduction); Kuyper, Wncyel. 
ii. 65-71; Oehler, Zheol. of OT, part iii.; Riehm, <Alttest, 
Theologie, 350-359 5 Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien ; Smend, 
Lehrb. der alttest. Religionsgeschichte, 508-525. 

GEERHARDUS VOs. 

FOOLERY.—Sir 228 ‘Talk not much with a 
fool . . . and thou shalt never be defiled with his 
fooleries’ (οὐ μὴ μολυνθῇς ἐν τῷ ἐντιναγμῷ αὐτοῦ BS, 
-Ὑματι As RV ‘thou shalt not be defiled in his 
onslanght’). The form in A, ἐντίναγμα, is found in 
Aq. at Is 287 32, and in Symm. Theod. at Is 285: 
neither form elsewhere in Greek. The verb from 
which the subst. is derived, ἐντινάσσω, is used in 
LAX, 1 Mac 2°° and 2 Mac 451 of casting stones, and 
in 2 Mac 11" of charging an enemy. It is probably 
with the last passage in mind that RV renders 
‘onslaught.’ Edersheim (Speaker's Com.) prefers 
the more etymological tr® ‘that which he throws 
out,’ but understands that either saliva is meant 
literally, or that it is used figuratively for foolish 
words; Bissell follows Fritzsche and Bunsen, and 
renders slaver, ‘which, of course, is used for low 
and foolish words.’ For the Eng. word, ef. Shaks, 
Winter’s Tale, 111. 11. 185— 

‘Thy tyranny 
. Together working with thy jealousies,— 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine,—O, think, what they have done, 
And then run mad, indeed ; stark mad! for all 
Thy bygone fooleries were but spices of it.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FOOT (519, wods).—There are various ideas con- 
nected with the foot due to its position as the 
lowest part of the human body. 

1. Sudjection, Jos 10™, 28 22°, Is 493, 1 Co 1835. 27, 
The foot on the neck is seen on the Egyptian 
monuments. The promise made to Joshua of 
possessing every place that the sole of bis foot 
should tread upon, is literally claimed and acted 
upon by Islam. The Sultan is the Shadow of God, 
the token of the Almighty’s presence and power ; 
military conquest is therefore a triumph of the 
faith and an inalienable possession. After the war 
with Greece in 1897, this article of belief created a 
religious dilemma with regard to withdrawing from 
conquered Thessaly. 

2. Humility, as in the relationship of disciple 
sitting at the feet of master (Dt 333, Lk 10°, Ac 223), 
and generally of inferior to superior in the act of 
obeisance and worship (Nu 16%, Ru 2”, Ezk 11%, 
Mt 18”, Rv 54 etc.). Such prostration forms part 
of the ordinary Moslem devotions. 

ὃ. Defilement, Ex 85. Contact with the common 
earth was considered defiling, and gave rise to the 
Oriental rule about removing the shoe, and on 
certain occasions washing the feet before entering 
sacred places, such as buildings devoted to worship, 
shrines, and in houses the carpeted rooms where 
prayer is offered. Shaking the dust from the feet 
is an easy and often-repeated act on the dusty 
roads of the East. The shoe or slipper is not 
usually removed, but the foot is held out and 
shaken with the shoe hanging down from the toes, 
until the dust falls out. It was a symbol of scorn- 
ful and coinplete rejection (Mt 10", Ac 13%). The 
same thought is now more commonly cxpressed by 
shaking the collar of the coat (cf. Ac 18°). 

The feet were put in stocks (Job 13”), fastened 
with fetters (Ps 105%; see CHAIN). They were 
also adorned with anklets (Is 34%), 

When the word of God is called a lamp to the 


antithesis, 1 Co 151-25 2% 318-23 41ὸ the wisdom of the | feet (Ps 1191), the reference is to village or town 


world is foolishness to God, the foolishness of 
Christ crucified is the wisdom of God. 


life, with ditches, refuse, and dogs in the pathway. 
A lantern was carried in the hand, or by a servant 
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walking in front. Until recently, before the 
streets began to be lit by lamps at distant intervals, 
any one found walking at night without a lantern 
was liable to be arrested as a thief. In the 
journeys of the desert the direction is by the stars; 
or where there is a path the horse or baggage 
animal is trusted to keep it. 

Washing the feet was rendered necessary by the 
heat and dust of the road, and by the open sandals 
or loose shoes that were worn. As an attention 
rendered to a guest, both on account of the 
humility of the service and the comfort to the 
traveller, it belonged to the inner graces of hospi- 
tality (Lk 738, Jn 13°, 1 Ti 5”). 

For ‘ foot-breadth,’ Dt 2°, RV gives ‘for the sole 
of the f. to tread upon.’ For ‘ foot’ of laver Ex 38° 
RV gives ‘ base’ (13). By the lex talionis (Kx 21%, 
Dt 19%) ‘ foot for foot’ was exacted. In Dt 11} a 
contrast is drawn between the climate and the 
methods of cultivation characteristic of Palestine 
and of Egypt. When Israel was in the last-named 
country they ‘sowed their seed and watered it with 
the foot.’ The reference here appears to be to the 
use of some machine by which water was raised and 
distributed forirrigation purposes (see Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, ed. 1871, ii. 25 ff.), but the precise 
method is doubtful (cf. the full and interesting note 
in Driver’s Deut. p. 129, and in 2nd ed. p. xxi).* 

G. M. MACKIE. 

FOOTMAN.—This word is used in two diiferent 
senses: 1, A foot-soldier, always in plu. ‘footmen,’ 
foot-soldiers, infantry. The Heb. is either *)7 
ragli (always sing. except Jer 12°, where the mean- 
ing is, however, not foot-soldiers but foot-runners ; 
see below), or more fully "2:1 wy "ish raglé (Jg 903, 
2881, 1 Ch 18419). The Greek is mostly πεζοί 
(1 Es 861, Jth 14 25 19. 22 720 97 9 Mac 114 133), but we 
also find ἀνδρές 1 Mac 94, φάλαγξ 1 Mac 10%, δυνά- 
pecs 1 Mac 12”, and πεζικοί (x! -7) 1 Mac 16°. Foot- 
men probably conmiposed the whole of the Isr. 
forces (1S 4!° 154) before the time of David. From 
Solomon’s day onwards Israel certainly possessed 
also chariots and cavalry (1K 4% EV). See 
ArMY. The Eng. word is used freely in old 
writers in this sense, as Malory, Alorte Darthur, 
I. ix. ‘And when he came to the sea he sent home 
the footmen again, and took no more with him 
but ten thousand men on horseback’; 1, xiv. ‘ever 
in saving of one of the footmen we lose ten horse- 
men for him.’ 

2, A runner on foot: 18 22” ‘And the king 
said unto the footmen that stood about him, Turn, 
and slay the priests of the Lorb’ (o'x7 razgim; 
AVm ‘or guard, Heb. runners’; RV ‘ guard,’ 
Ἀνὰ ‘Heb. runners’). ‘Runners’ would be the 
literal, and at the same time the most appropriate 
tr®. The king had a body of runners about him, 
not so much to guard his person as to run his 
errands and do his bidding. ‘They formed a recog- 
nized Nott of the royal state (1 5 84,2 § 151); they 
served as executioners (1S 22", 2K 105) ; and, 
accompanying the king or his general into battle, 
they brought back official tidings of its progress or 
event (28 18%, and see AMlIMAAZ). Out of this 
runuing messenger the Persian kings devcloped a 
regular postal system (Est 3", and see Post), 

Runners were atone timein England an essential 
part of a nobleman’s train. Thus Prior (1718), 
Aima, i. 58—~— 

‘Like Footmen running before Coaches 

To tell the Inn what Lord approaches.’ 
But the Gee (1791) says ‘their assistance was 
often wanted to support the coach on each side, to 


Egypt is planted with vegetables or mulberry trees in rows, 
the field or patch is laid out in shallow drills, and, as each re- 


ceives its sufficiency of water, a little earth is taken from the | 


end of the next drill and patted by the naked foot into a dam, 
so that the water may pass to the drill next in order. 


prevent it from being overturned.’ The modern 
footman has a different function, but he is the 
lineal descendant of the ‘running footman,’ as he 
came to be called, of an earlier day. 

In Jer 12° both the Heb. (027) and the Eng. 
(footmen) seem to be used in the more general 
sense of racers on fout: ‘If thou hast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses?’ Cf Webster 
(1654), Appius and Virg. 1. ii— 

“ have heard of cunning footmen that have worn 
Shoes made of lead, some ten days fore ἃ race, 
To give them nimble and more active feet.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FOOTSTOOL.—Although this word occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible, it is remarkable that only 
twice at most is it used in its literal sense. In OT 
it appears in 2 Ch 918 as tr of wa (fr. wap ‘ tread 
under foot’), the golden footstool of Solomon’s 
throne, but here Kittel (see his note in Haupt’s 
OT) would read 33 ‘lamb.’ The one clear refer- 
ence to a literal footstool is in Ja 23 “ sit under my 
footstool’ (ὑποπόδιόν μου). Everywhere else, both in 
OT (1 Ch 285, Is 661, La 2}, Ps 99° 1101 1327, in 
all of which it is tr™ of orb:9 ΠἼΠ, the word 049 being 
poet. or late) and NT (Mt 5®, Mk 1936. Lk 2033, Ac 9% 
7, He 1 10%, all ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν, tr4 by RV 
with strict accuracy ‘footstool of my [thy, his] 
feet’ instead of AV ‘my [thy, his] footstool’),* it 
is used metaphorically. Originally “71 047, spoken of 
God, seems to have designated the ark, 1 Ch 983, 
but was naturally extended to include the whole 
of the temple, La 21 (see notes of Thenius and Léhr), 
Ps 99° 132? (cf. Is 6018, Ezk 43’). In Ps 110! the 
vanquished foes of the Messianic King are put as 
a footstool under His feet. In Is 66! earth is the 
footstool] of Him whose throne is heaven. 

J. A, SELBIE. 

FOR.—Both as prep. and as conj. ‘for’ has some 
archaic or obscure uses that deserve attention. 

1, When the meaning is ov account of, as Gn 208 
‘Behold thou art but a dead man, for the woman 
which thou hast taken’ (Sy, RV ‘because of’). 
The RV has changed ‘for’ into ‘ because of’ in 
Ezk 6" (Heb. by); Gn 203, Est 9%, Hos 915 (Heb. 
2¥); Lv 164, La 43, Dn δ19 (Heb 1»); 2S 13? (Heb. 
yaya); 2K 168, Jer 97 389 (Heb. 253); Jer 11” 
(Heb. 503): and into ‘by reason of’ in Lv 171} 
(Heb. 3); Dt 287, Is 319, Ezk 2738, Hos 89, Zec 24 
(Heb. jo). In NT ἀπό, ἐν, ἕνεκα, ἐπί with dat. and 
διά with ace. are all used in this sense, and tr 
‘for.’ When the Gr. is διά, with acc., RV changes 
‘for’ into ‘ because of’ in Jn 4%, Ro 3% 13°, 1 Co 75, 
Col 1°, Ie 2°, Rev 44; and into ‘by reason of’ in 
1 Co 1755, 2 Co 94, He 5%. For this meaning cf. 
Chaucer, Zomaunt, A 1564— 

‘ Abouten it is gras springing, 
For moiste so thikke and wel lyking, 
That it ne may in winter dye, 
No more than may the see be drye.’ 


Sometimes the meaning approaches that of against, 
as 2 K 1618 ‘the king’s entry without, turned he 
from the house of the LorpD for the king of 
Assyria’ (359, RV ‘because of’); so Ps 27} Wyc. 
‘dresse thou me in thi path for myn enemyes’; 
and Is 32? Cov. ‘ He shalbe unto men, as a defence 
for the wynde, and as a refuge for the tempeste.’ 
2. For means instead of, or in exchange for, as 
in Dn 8° ‘the great horn was broken; and for it 
came up four notable ones’ (non, RV ‘instead of 
it’); Is 617 ‘ For your shame ye shall have double ; 
and for confusion they shall rejoice in their 


portion’ (nna); so Nu 815 (non, RV ‘instead of’); 
* In modern Syria, where level irrigated ground like that of | 


* In Mt 224 for AV ‘till 1 make thine enemies thy footstool' 
RY gives ‘till I put thine enemies under thy feet’ (ἕως ἂν θὼ τοὺς 
ἐχθρούς σου ὑποκάτω [TR ὑτοτόδιον)] τῶν ποδῶν σου). 

} On the translation and meaning of this important passage 
gee especially Kalisch, in loc. 


FOR 


FORBEAR, FORBEARANCE 


Gn 47"7 (a, RV ‘in exchange for’); Pr 2118 (5, RV 
‘in the stead of’); Nu 18% (Abn, RV ‘in return 
for’), Cf. Philem 16 Wyc. ‘now not as a servaunt, 
but for a servaunt a most dere brother.’ 

3. For is occasionally equivalent to as: Is 438 
‘I gave Egypt for thy ransom’ (7722, RV ‘as thy 
ransom’); Mt 2115 ‘they took him for a prophet’ 
(ws); 1 P 2° ‘not using your liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness’ (ws). Cf. AZerlin (E.E.T.S.), 1. 642, 
‘Thei clayme Bretaigne for thiers, and I clayme 
Rome for myne’; Defoe, Rob. Crusoe (Gold Treas. 
ed. p. 522), ‘I was never pursued for a Thief 
before.’ 

4, For, as a conj., is used to introduce the cause 
or reason. Sometimes modern usage would prefer 
‘because’ or ‘seeing that,’asin Wyclif, Select Works, 
ili. 105, ‘ And for God made alle thinges to help of 
mankynde, therfore we sholde axe thes thynges of 
God’; and p. 110, ‘And ones they reprovede 
Crist, for his disciples wesche nought here hondes 
whanne they sholde eete, as here custome was’; 
and Tindale’s tr® of 1 Jn 8:3 in Hapositions, 191, 
‘And whierefore slew he him? For his deeds were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous’ (in edd. of NT 
1526 and 1534 ‘ because’). So in some places of 
AV, as Jn 11" ‘What do we? for this man doeth 
many miracles.’ In the foll. passages RV changes 
‘for’ into ‘ because’: Nu 217274 32”, Dt 147,18 9%, 
Job 15% 3216 Jer 9011 5111, Ezk 368, Dn 919, Mt 2313, 
Lk 1.8 44! 64 21°58, Ac 221% Eph 5°, Ph 17, 1 P 4%, 
1 Jn 3°, Rev 12": to which Amer. RV adds Jer 
37, 1 Jn 3%, Some of those changes, however, are 
due to a change in the construction of the sentence, 
especially Ezk 361%. There is, indeed, no glaringly 
obsolete example of ‘for’ in this sense in AV, such 
as we find so often in Shaks. Cf. Tempest, 1. 11. 
272— 

‘And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 


To act her earthy and abhorred commands, 
Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, 


Into a cloven pine.’ 


5. The foll. phrases are archaic or obsolete: 
(1) Lor all, Ps 78° ‘For all this they sinned still’ 
(nvi-$93); Jn 21" ‘for all there were so many, yet 
was not the net broken’ (τοσούτων ὄντων) Cf, 
Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1162— 


‘The sowe freten the child right in the cradel ; 
The cook y-scalded, for al his longe ladel.’ 


(2) For because, Gn 2916 ‘By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lorp, for because thou hast done this 
thing . . . that in blessing I will bless thee’ (jy: "9 
wy, RV ‘ because’); Jg 6 * Alas, O Lord God ! for 
because I have seen an angel of the Lorp face to 
face’ (13.5.3, RV ‘forasmuch as’). So Knox, /ist, 
110, ‘ Let him be judged of you both foolish, and 
your mortall enemie: Foolish, for because he 
understood nothing of Gods approued wisdome; 
and enemie unto you, because he laboured to 
separate you from Gods favour’; and p. 159, ‘One 
of the Bishops sons thrust thorow with a Rapier 
one of Dundie, for because hee was looking in at 
the Girnel door’; Barlowe, Dialoge, 76, “ IV. Why 
do ye then despise the vniuersall churche, because 
some of them be noughte. WV. Mary for because 
the more somme of the euyll, surmountethe the 
lesse number of the good.’ (3) For that=‘be- 
cause,’ Ex 167-8 (2), ‘See, for that the Lorp hath 
given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days’ (53); 1 Es 715 
(ὅτι), 1 Mac 458 (καί, RV ‘and’); Jn 123%, 2Co 1% 
(RV ‘that’), 1 Ti 112 (all ὅτι) ; He 7% (εἰ, RV ‘if? 
5? (ἐπεί), 2Co 54 (TR ἐπειδή, edd. ἐφ᾽ 3), Ro 5! (ἐφ᾽ 6), 
Ja 45 ‘For that ye ought to say’ (ἀντὶ τοῦ λέγειν, 
RVm ‘Instead of your saying’). RV shows a 
fondness for this phrase, omitting it from AV only 


where marked above, and adding Jg 52%, Ezk 16° | 


23° (Heb. a); Nu 12% Neh 2! Ts 105 (Heb. ° 
wy); Jn 2% (διὰ τό with inf.); 2 Th 2! (ὅτ). Cf. 
Shaks. Mer. of Venice, 1. iii. 483— 

Ἴ hate him for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis.’ 
(4) For to: The infinitive of purpose used often to 
be strengthened by for, an idiom that is still in use 
locally. Thus Gn 43° Tind. (1530), ‘ Josepli made 
hast (for his hert dyd melt upon his brother) and 
soughte for to wepe’ (changed in Matthew’s Bible 
of 1537 into ‘whiere’); Pr. Bk. 1549 (Keeling, p. 
33), ‘To be a light for to lighten the Gentiles’ (the 
‘for’ is omitted in the 1552 ed. and afterwards) ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 215, ‘As for his gocd father, 
he was content to let go the staff of his age for to 
be a prop to the Church.’ Although in AV this 
‘for’ seems always to express purpose, it was 
formerly added to the infin. even when no pur- 
pose was expressed, as Berners, Froissart, I. exxvi., 
‘The king of England being at Airaines wist not 
where for to pass the river of Somme.’ The ‘for’ 
is retained or omitted in AV at the mere good 
pleasure of the translators. Moon (Zeeles. English, 
117) gives a curious list ; Gn 3118 ‘for to go,’ Ru 118 
‘to go’; Is 41% ‘for to come,’ Jer 404 ‘to come’; 
Gn 41° ‘for to buy,’ 427 ‘to buy’; and so on 
through a list of fifteen couples, The RV for the 
most part leaves these inconsistencies alone; but 
it adds some of its own. Thus in AV ἕνα is tr 
‘for to’ in Mk 3", Jn 10” 1153, Ac 17% 225, Eph 2%, 
Rev 9% 124; RV changes all into ‘that’ with subj. 
except Ac 22°, which it leaves untouched. Again, 
in Mt 118 RV retains ‘for to see,’ but in the 
parallel passage, Lk 7533, omits the ‘for,’ though the 
Greek is the same. 

6. ‘For’ as the tr® of ἀντί, περί, or ὑπέρ (and it is 
the frequent rendering of each of these prepositions) 
assumes considerable theological importance. The 
RV has been particularly careful and discriminat- 
ing in this case. Beyond that, the English reader 
must consult the exegetical commentaries, and 
such articles as ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FORAY occurs once in RV (2S 8% ‘from a 
foray,’ AV ‘from [pursuing] a troop’). The Heb. 
word 173, which frequently means ὦ marauding 
band (e.g. 18 30% 1523 ] K 11%), seems in this 
instance to bear the transferred but natural sense 
of an expedition of such a band. 


FORBEAR, FORBEARANCE.—In the still com- 
mon meanings of abstain from, refrain, or desist, 
forbear is used in AV both absolutely and with an 
infin. following. Thus absolutely, 1 K 22° ‘Shall 
I go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I 
forbear?’; Zee 1113 ‘If ye think good, give me my 
price; and if not, forbear’ (both 5137, the usual 
word so tr¢); 2Co 12% (φείδομαι). Or with foll. 
infin., Pr 241! ‘Tf thou forbear to deliver them that 
are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to 
be slain’ (j\vmrox; RV ‘Deliver them that are 
carried away unto death, and those that are ready 
to be slain see that thou hold back,’ taking ox as 
a particle expressing a wish, not as a conj. ‘if’; 
so Oxf. Heb. Lex. and most edd. ; RVm ‘ forbear 
thou not to deliver’); Ezk 247 ‘Forbear to ery’ 
(09 pixg, lit. ‘sigh, be silent’; RV ‘Sigh, but not 
aloud’; Skinner, ‘Sigh in silence’: the Geneva 
Bible gives ‘Cease from sighing’; Bishops’, ‘Mourne 
in silence’; Douay, ‘Sigh holding thy peace’; 
Segond, ‘Soupire en silence’; Siegfried, ‘Seufze 


)} still’); 1Co 9° ‘Have not we power to forbear 
working ?’ ([το0Ὁ] μὴ ἐργάξεσθαι) ; Eph 6° ‘ forbearing 


threatening’ (dviévres τὴν ἀπειλήν; T. Κα. Abbott, 

‘ giving up your threatening,’ which they had been 

accustomed to use before they were Christians). 
Forbear is used once in AV (and retained in RV) 
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reflexively, a construction which is very rare: 
2 Ch 354 ‘forbear thee from meddling with God, 
who is with me, that he destroy thee not’ (3?-b1n 
o'noxn, Oxf. Lex. ‘leave off provoking God’). Here 
forbear means restrain thyself, refrain: ef. Ad. 
Est 164 Cov., ‘he coude not forbeare him self from 
his pryde.’ 

But the most noticeable use of ‘forbear’ is as a 
transitive verb, in the sense of bear with, be patient 
with. The examples are, Neh 989 ‘Yet many years 
didst thou forbear them’ (αν a¥om, lit. as AVm, 
‘didst protract over them’; LXX εἴλκυσας [A ἡλ-] 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς ; Vulg. ‘ protraxisti super eos’); 2 Hs 19 
‘How long shall 1 forbear them, unto whom I 
have done so much good?’ (usyueguo eos sustinebo) ; 
Eph 42= Col 318 ‘ forbearing one another’ (ἀνεχόμενοι 
ἀλλήλων). So Tindale’s tr. of Rev 2? ‘thou cannest 
not forbeare them which are evyll’; T. Adams, 
IT Peter, on 11, ‘Rotten kernels under fair shells, 
full of Herod’s and Naaman’s exceptives: in this 
forbear us’; Livingstone, Memorable Character- 
istics (Wodrow, Select Biog. i. 324), ‘somewhat 
forborn for their non-conformity’; and Shaks. 
Othello, τ. ii. 10O— 

‘with the little godliness I have, 
I did full hard forbear him.’ 

RY introduces ‘forbearing’ in this sense into 
the text of 2 Ti 2% from AVm, the text of AV 
being ‘patient’ (Gr. ἀνεξίκακος, lit. ‘patient of 
wrong,’ from fut. of ἀνέχομαι to bear, and κακόν 
wrong); and it isin this sense only that Forbear- 
ance occurs, Ro 2! 3” (ἀνοχή), both of God’s for- 
bearance with men; and in RV, Ph 4°‘ Let your 
forbearance be known unto all men’ (τὸ ἐπιεικές ; 
AV ‘moderation,’ RVm ‘gentleness’: Vincent, 
‘From εἰκός, reasonable, hence not unduly rigorous’ ; 
Wye. ‘pacience,’ ‘Tind. ‘softenes,’ so Cov. Cran.; 
Gen. ‘patient mind,’ so Bish.; Rhem. ‘ modestie,’ 
after Vulg. modestia, Luther ‘ Gelindigkeit,’ Weiz- 
sticker ‘Lindigkeit,’ the French VSS ‘douceur.’ 
The idea, says Vincent, is‘ Do not make a rigorous 
and obstinate stand for what is your just due’). 
See next article. J. HASTINGS. 


FORBEARANCE, LONG - SUFFERING. — For- 
bearance is the tr. in AV of NT of ἀνοχή, and long- 
suffering of μακροθυμία, Their close connexion in 
meaning is shown by their combination in various 
passages. Thus in Ro 2’ the wealth of God’s 
‘forbearance and long-suffering’ is mentioned as 
designed to lead men to repentance. In Ro 3% 
the f. of God is the ground, not of the forgiveness 
of sins, but of their pretermission; not of the 
annulling, but of the suspension of 115 punish- 
ment. The same combination is required of 
Christians in Eph 45: they are to walk worthy 
of their calling, ‘with long-suffering, forbearing 
one another in love,’ where the last words in- 
terpret the first. In OT ἀνοχή seems to occur 
only in 1 Mac 1935 in the technical sense of ‘truce’; 
the corresponding verb is used in a wide range of 
meanings, which, however, are easily connected 
with each other. Μακρόθυμος, again, in the LXX 
is the regular rendering of the Heb. mex a. It 
is most frequently used of God, and in combina- 
tion with such words as πολυέλεος, οἰκτίρμων, ἐλεή- 
μων. It designates that attribute of God in 
virtue of which He bears long with that which 
provokes His anger, and does not proceed at once 
to execute Judgment upon it. 

: Where μακροθυμία is used of men, the meaning 
is sometimes rather different. It becomes akin 
to patience as well as to forbearance. Thus it 
is combined with ὑπομονή in Col 14 and with 
κακοπάθεια (-ἰα WH) in Ja 5"; ef. also2Ti3”. These 
examples, as well as those in He 6%, Ja 5%, Sir 24, 
prove that Trench’s distinction is hardly accur- 
ate, viz. that μακροθυμία will be found to express 


patience in respect of persons, ὑπομονή patience in 
respect of things. In the passages Just quoted 
μακροθυμία is shown in bravely enduring the pressure 
of what seem adverse circumstances, the trials of 
the good life, and is better reproduced by ‘ patience’ 
or ‘endurance’ than by ‘long-suffering.’ A real 
parallel to this use is found in 1 Mac 84, where we 
are told how the Romans subdued all Spain by 
their counsel and their μακροθυμία ; where the word 
evidently means their stubborn persistence, that 
quality in virtue of which, though sometimes de- 
feated in battle, they were always victorious in 
war. But though this sense of μακροθυμία is repre- 
sented in NT, the prevailing one is that which is 
akin, not to endurance but to forbearance; it is 
a slowness, like that of God, in avenging wrongs, 
a restraint of anger, a gentleness anc meekness 
in dealing with those who treat us unjustly. The 
synonymous word in this direction is rather πραότης 
than ὑπομονή. There is a difficult passage about 
God’s long-suffering in Lk 187, τὶ we compare 
Sir 3272 6 κύριος οὐ μὴ βραδύνῃ οὐδὲ μὴ μακροθυμήσει 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς, ἕως ἂν συντρίψῃ ὀσφὺν ἀνελεημόνων, it can 
hardly seem doubtful that the evangelist meant 
by his last words, ‘though he shows long indul- 
gence to them,’ 1.6. to the enemies of the elect ; if, 
however, ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς must refer to the elect, then 
there seems no clear meaning to be got but by 
confining the force of the οὐ to the first clause, 
and saying that God surely does not exercise long- 
suffering (this would be the effect of the interroga- 
tive μή) where the interests of His elect are at 
stake, but avenges them speedily. But whatever 
we make of this case, there is no doubt that long- 
suffering and forbearance are characteristically and 
conspicuously qualities both of the divine and of 
the Christian character. As distinguished from 
each other, ἀνοχή suggests that it is merely a 
temporary restraint that is being practised; this 
may be the case with μακροθυμία also, indeed it is 
the case, and henee such warnings as we have in 
Ro 2%, but it is not suggested by the word 
itself, J. DENNEY. 


FORBID.—To forbid is to order one not to do a 
thing, and the proper construction is a personal 
object and an infin., as 1 Th 916 « Forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved.’ 
But custom allows the omission of the person, as 
Lk 23? ‘ We found this fellow perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar’; or of 
the infin., as Nu 1158 ‘ My lord Moses, forbid them,’ 
Mt 34 ‘But John forbad him.’ But when ‘ forbid’ 
is found with an impers. object and that alone, the 
construction is quite irregular. There are two 
instanees, 2P 2'* ‘a dumb ass speaking with 
man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet’ 
(RV ‘ stayed’),* and Ac 10* ‘Can any man forbid 
water that these shoulkl not be baptized?’ In 
both cases the Greek verb (κωλύειν) is that usually 
translated ‘ forbid,’ and in Greek writers it has the 
meanings of ‘restrain’ (as 2 P 916) and ‘ refuse’ (as 
Ac 10"), but the Eng. verb ‘forbid’ has not pro- 
perly these meanings, and should not have been 
used. In both places ‘forbid’ is as old as Wyclif, 
who, following the Vulg. prohibere, used the word 
very freely : compare its use in Ac 11” ‘ Who was Y, 
that myghte forbeede the Lord, that he gyue not 
the Hooli Goost to hem that bileueden in the name 
of Jhesu Crist ?’ 

From Wyclif also comes God forbid, the strong 
and striking translation of πῦρ δαί αλλ, and of μὴ 
γένοιτο. 


Laltiah is a subst. formed from the verb halal to pollute or 
(ceremonially) profane, the suffix being locative. lt is used 


* Of, Paraphrase 6219 (1775)— : 
‘The contrite race he counts his friends, 
Forbids the suppliant’s fall.’ 
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only ag an exclamation, Ad profanwm! Away with it! Far 
be it! ‘Twice it stands alone in tlie sentence, 1 8 144 202 (addy 
mop 85, EV ‘God forbid ; thou shalt not die’), Sometimes a 
pronoun accompanies it, 15 290 οὐ advan, EV ‘Be it far from 
me’), so Gn 1825b, 1 § 209 2215, But most frequently it is con- 
nected with the sentence by a conjunction, 5 with infin. 
Gn 1825 447-17, Jos 2416. 18 1223, 28 2317, 1Ch 1119, and 
(attached to the ‘profane’ thing) Job 3410 (yea ΟΝ) abdbn, 
EV ‘Far be it from God that he should do wickedness’); or 
Ox 15 14% 247,25 20-0, Job 275, The exclamation tended to 
assume the form of an oath, and in four places the name of J” 
is added, 1S 247 2611, 28 2317, 1 ΟἿ 111%, The shorter form 
ποθ ἴθ used Gn 18% dis, Job 3410, 

The LXX translates the word variously: by μὴ γένοιτο 
Gn 447-17, Jos 2229 2416, 1 K 2133 by μηδαμῶς (with or without 
peor, coi) Gn 1829 bis, 1 § 230 1293 292.9 2915 246 9011. by ἵλεώς feos 
[ὁ θεός] 2 S 2020 δὲς 2317, 1 Ch 1119. by ζῇ Κύριος 18 14493 and by 
μή μοι εἴη JOb 279, 

The Vulg. is more uniform, rendering by Absit (hoc) a me (te, 
etc.) in all places except Gn 1825b neguaguam, 447 where absté 
of Old Lat. may have dropped out, 1 αὶ 1445 Hoe nefas est, and 
Propitius sit mihi Dominus in 18 246 9011, 28 2317, 1 K 213, 

Wyclif followed the Vulgate, the later version having ‘ Fer 
be it fro me, thee,’ etc., wherever Vule. has Absit (hoe) a me, te, 
etc., and ‘The Lord be merciful to me’ in 18 246 2611, 2S 2317, 
1K 218; while Gn 447 is ‘Whi speketh oure Lord so,’ and 
18 1445 ‘ This is unleueful.’ The earlier version is less uniform, 
thus Jos 2229 ‘God shilde fro us this hidows gilt,’ 1 Ch 1119 ‘ God 
sheelde,’ 15 144 ‘that is felony.” So, wherever pu γένοιτο 
occurs in NT the earlier Wyc. vers. has ‘Fer be it,’ but the 
later has always ‘God forbede.’ And this phrase was accepted 
by Tindale, and after him by nearly all the Versions both in OT 
for hdlitdh and in NT for 42 γένοιτο. 

AV and RV translate 2aliéh by ‘God forbid’ (*The Lord 
forbid’ 1 καὶ 246 2611, 1 K 21%, and ‘My God forbid it me’ 1 ΟἿ 1119) 
everywhere except Gn 1879 dis, 1 § 230 209 29915, 9 § 9090 δ ὲ8 9317, 
where the Wyclifite phrase ‘Far be it from’ or ‘Be it far 
from’ has been retained. This phrase Amer. RV prefers 
throughout OT. 

As we have seen, μὴ γένοιτο is only one of the renderings of 
hdliidh in LXX. Of the others μηδαμῶς occurs twice in NT, 
Ac 1014 118 (EV ‘Not so, Lord’), and ἵλεώς σοὶ once, Mt 1622 
(EV ‘Be it far from thee, Lord’). But μὴ γένοιτο isfound fifteen 
times, all but Lk 2016 being in St. Paul’s Epistles, and in twelve 
of St. Paul’s fourteen instances it is used to express the apostle’s 
abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be falsely drawn 
from his argument. See Burton, V7 Afoods and Tenses?, p. 79. 
EV translates everywhere by ‘God forbid,’ a phrase which 
is undoubtedly more forcible than the original, and for 
which Lightfoot suggests ‘Nay, verily,’ or ‘Away with the 
thought.’ 

* God forbid’ occurs also in Apocr., 1 Mac 221 ‘God forbid that 
we should forsake the law and the ordinances’ (Ἴλεως ἡμῶν 
καταλείπειν, RV ‘Heaven forbid,’ RVm ‘Gr. Alay he be pro- 
pitious. Cf, 2 Καὶ 2911 Sept.’); 910 ‘Then Judas said, God forbid 
that I should do this thing’ (M4 μοι γένοιτο ποιῆσαι, RV‘ Let it 
not be so that I should do this thing’). J. HASTINGS. 


FORCE.—The subst. ‘force’ has become restricted 
in meaning since 1611. It then signified a man’s 
personal might, as Jer 2310 ‘their course is evil, 
and their force is not right’ (7213, Cheyne ‘their 
might or heroism’); even physical strength, as 
Dt 34’ ‘his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated’ (n2, only here, but adj. nb is moist, fresh, 
of fruit, Nu 6%, or of growing or freshly-cut wood, 
Ezk 1753, Gn 30°’, hence ‘neither had his freshness 
fled’—Driver) ; Job 4018 ‘his force is in the navel 
(RV muscles) of his belly’ (jis, here of behemoth, 
in 18712 of man’s strength); Am 2" ‘the strong 
shall not strengthen his force’ (m3). Cf. Ps 102% 
(Sternhold and Hopkins}— 


‘My wonted strength and force he hath abated in the way.’ 


Force as a personal attribute is now restricted to 
strength in action or application, as it is in Ezk 344 
‘with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them’ 
(a719); and in the phrase ‘ take by force,’ which in 
Mt 11”, Jn 6", Ac 23" is the tr™ of the single verb 
ἁρπάζειν, to seize. 

The phrase ‘of force’ is now replaced by ‘in 
force.’ It occurs He 917 ‘a testament is of force 
after men are dead’ (βέβαιος) ; and in a slightly 
different sense, 2 Es 7” ‘the good deeds shall be 
of force, and wicked deeds shall bear no rule’ 
(iustitie vigilabunt, RV ‘shall awake’): cf. 9951 
‘the law perisheth not, but remaineth in his force’ 
(permansit in suo honore, KV ‘in its honour’). 
The phrase was also used in the sense of ‘ by com- 


pulsion,’ as we still use ‘perforce’; so often in 
Shaks. as J Henry LV. τ1. 111. 120— 
‘Will this content you, Kate? 
It must, of force? ; 
Jul. Ces. tv. iii. 2083— 
‘Good reasons must, of force, give place to better’ ; 


Milton, PL iv. 813— 


‘No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness’ ; 
and 1. 144— 
‘Our conqueror (whom 1 now 
Of force believe almighty)’— 

though Craik thinks ‘ of force’ in the last passage 
may mean ‘in power.’ 

For Force, Forces=military strength, sec ARMY. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FORD ("3v2, T7ay2. In Jg 12°® AV needlessly 
substitutes ‘ passages’ for ‘fords’ ; in 2S 15*8 17:6 
RV has ‘fords’ (m71Y) where AV has ‘plains’ (m27y). 
See Driver’s note, ad loc.).—Fords were important 
landmarks in early OT times, when there were no 
bridges across rivers, There seem to have been 
two principal fords across the Jordan—(1) that 
opposite Jericho (Jos 27, Je 3%, 28 19), used to 
{115 day for crossing from Pal. into Moab, except 
in early summer when {116 river is in flood (Jos 3") ; 
(2) BGethabara (the reading of TRand AV, but WH 
and RV have Bethany) where John baptized (Jn 138). 
The site has been identified by the officers of the 
Ordnance Survey, and described by Conder as the 
spot called ‘Abdrah, where the Jalid river, flowing 
down the Valley of Jezreel, debouches into the 
Jordan (Tent Work in Pal. p. 229). Some of the 
fords of the Jordan, of which about forty were iden- 
tified by the Pad. Survey, are impassable in spring or 
early summer, as the waters, swollen by the melt- 
ing of the snows of the Lebanon and adjoining 
regions, rise and overflow their banks, covering the 
alluvial plains on either side. Such was the case 
when the Isr. under Joshua crossed on dry ground 
by command of J” to besiege Jericho (Jos 31). 
Amongst the other fords mentioned in Scripture 
are those of the Jabbok (Gn 8223) and the Arnon, a 
river descending from the tableland on the east of 
the Jordan Valley, and at the time of the Isr. 
invasion forming the boundary between the 
Moabites and the Amorites (Nu 21), also referred 
to in Is 105, The Romans were probably the first 
ereat bridge-builders over the streams of Palestine. 
(See, further, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 266, 337 n.; 
Moore, Judges, 102f. 214; Driver, Text of Sam. 
245, 257.) E. HULL. 


FORECAST.—In the phrase ‘forecast devices,’ 
Dn 11%: 25 (nayinn avn, RV ‘devise devices’), the 
meaning is ‘contrive beforehand,’ as Golding (1587), 
De Mornay, xiii. 203, ‘ At the first sight the thing 
which was forecast by good order, seemcth to 
happen by adventure.’ In Wis 17 the word 
occurs in the sense of ‘think beforehand,’ “ for- 
bode’: ‘Wickedness . . . always forecasteth 
grievous things’ (S%* προείληφεν, but B προσείληφεν, 
whence RVin ‘hath added’). 


FOREFRONT.—In earlier use the ‘forefront’ 
was opposed to the ‘ backfront,’ as Evelyn (1659), 
To I. Boyle, 3 Sept. ‘To the entry fore front of 
this a court, and at the other back front a plot 
walled in of a competent square,’ and Leoni (1726), 
Albert?’s Archit. 1. xxxix. 2, ‘From the... Fore- 
front of the Work I draw a Line quite thro’ to 
the Back-front.’? But the ‘back’ being no longer 
called a ‘front,’ ‘forefront’ is mostly replaced by 
‘front.’ It is used in AV as ἐστ of (1) 595 face, 
2K 1654, Ezk 4019 δὼ 471; (2) 555 δι overagainst the 
Jace, Ex 26° 2897, Ly 8%, 2 $115; (3) jw tooth, 
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18 145; (4) wks head, 2 Ch 207; and πρόσωπον face, 
1 Mac 45, RV changes Lv 8? ‘upon the mitre, 
even upon his forefront,’ into ‘upon the mitre, in 
front’; and 1 8 14° ‘The forefront of the one was 
situate northward’ into ‘The one crag rose up on 
the north.’ RV also adds Jos 22" ‘in the fore- 
front of the land of Canaan’ (d:-by, AV ‘over 
against’); and Ezk 404% 5 And from the forefront 
of the gate at the entrance unto the forefront of 
the inner porch’ (οὖν ued by ΠΝ wep θῖν, AV 


+ 


‘from the face . . . unto the face’). 


FOREGO.—Air 7 ‘Forego not a wise and good 
woman: for her grace is above gold’ (μὴ ἀστόχει 
γυναικὸς σοφῆς καὶ ἀγαθῆς, RV ‘Forgo not a wise 
and good wife’), The Gr. verb occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only in 8° ‘ Miss not the discourse of the 
elders’ (RV ‘aged’). In NT it is found only in 
the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Ti 1° (EV ‘swerve’), 67 
(EV ‘err’), 2 Ti 2185 (EV ‘err’), and at each 
occurrence RVm gives ‘miss the mark,’ which 
is its lit. meaning (4 and στόχος, ὦ mark). ‘The 
meaning here is almost certainly that suggested 
by Wahl nali separart ab uxore sapiente, ‘do not 
separate yourself from, z.c. do not divorce a wise 
wife.’ And that is probably the meaning of AV, 
which seems to be a new tr®, the earlier Versions 
having uniformly ‘ Depart not from a discreet and 
good woman,’* with the addition, ‘that is fallen 
unto thee for thy portion in the fear of the Lorp,’ 
after Vulg. guam sortitus es in timore Domini. 
For in earlier Eng. ‘forgo’ had the meaning of 
forsake, as Cursor Mundi (1340), 13,280, ‘ Petur and 
andrew .. . with o word haue thei 511} forgone’ ; 
and Shaks. Henry VIII. ται. ii. 422— 

‘Crom. O my lord, 

Must I then leave you? Must I needs forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master?’ 
And this sense is still in use poetically, as in Mrs. 
Browning, Catarina to Camoens, iv.— 
* And if they looked up to you, 


All the ight which has forgone thera 
Would be gathered hack anew.’ 


The spelling of modern editions of AV is forego, but forgo, 
which is the spelling of 1611 (‘forgoe’), is the correct form. 
forego is a different word, and means ‘to go before,’ as 
Fotherby (1619), Athkeonv. 11. iii, 2. 214, ‘The cause doth 
alwayes his effect fore-goe.’ The prep. in ‘forgo’ is for (Ger. 
ver), not fore, and reversegy the ineaning of the verb, as in 
forbid, fordo, forget, forswear, forspent, forspoke. In forbear 
and forgive it adds force to the simple verb. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FOREHEAD (περ, pwérwrov).—This word occurs 
repeatedly in the Bible, both in a litcral and in a 
metaphorical sense. It was upon lis forehead 
that the high priest wore the plate of gold inscribed 
‘Holy to the Lorn’ (Ex 28%); the stone slung by 
David entered the forehead of Goliath (1S 17%); 
leprosy broke out in the forehead of Uzziah when 
he sought to burn incense (2 Ch 2019), In Jer 3? 
‘a harlot’s forehead ’ is the type of slamelessness ; 
in Hzk 375% the people in their obstinacy are 
described as ‘of an hard forehead,’ but the 
prophet’s forehead is to be made hard against 
them, his determination is to be equal to their 
own. In Ezk 9** a mark is directed to be put on 
the forchead of the faithful in Jerusalem. The 
name for this mark is 19 ¢av, a letter (n) which may 
have been used in much the same way as a X 
amongst ourselves (cf. Job 31°, where, however, 
the sense appears to be somewhat different; see 
Davidson’s and Dillmann’s notes, ad doc.). It is 
even possible that the reference in Ezk is to 
practices such as that described in Is 445 ‘ Another 


shall mark on his hand, Unto the Lorb.’ See 
CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH, vol. i. p. 538. These 


OT passages suggested the NT usage (Rev 7° 9: 
1318 141-9 175 904 094), 
*Jixcept Wyclif (1382), ‘Wile thou not gon awei fro a wel 
felende wominau, and a good.’ 
VOL, Il.—4 


In Ezk 16”, where AV has ‘I put a jewel on thy 
forehead,’ RV gives more correctly ‘I put a ring 
upon thy nose’ (72y77y 073 18}. 

For Lv 13": (‘ forehead bald’) see BALDNESS. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FOREIGNER occurs four timesin AV. It is the 
tr® in Ex 12” of avin (RV more accurately ‘so- 
journer’), in Dt 15° and Ob™ of 3, and in 
Eph 2" of πάροικος (RV ‘sojourner’). RV_ sub- 
stitutes ‘foreigner’ for AV ‘stranger’ as tr® of 
37742 In Lv 23", and of 23 in Dt 1715 2329 99%, 
Amer. RV makes the same change in Ru 210, 2 5. 
15, where the Heb. word is the same. 

A cognate term is alien(s), which occurs in AV 
of Ex 188 as tr® of 1a (RV correctly ‘sojourner’), 
of 12] 2 in Is 615, and of 2: in Dt 147 (RV 
‘foreigner’), Job 19%, Ps 698, La 5% RV adds 
Ex 12%, Ezk 447-®, Pr 5!, where AV has ‘stranger,’ 
and Ps 1447-4, where AV has ‘strange children’ 
(Heb. in all these 791 +32), 

Strangers is the favourite rendering in AV, not 
only of 31 or ὭΣΙΞ and 7) (see below), but also of 
13 and ayia. The latter circumstance is specially 
unfortunate, because it obscures to the Eng. reader 
the distinction between the foreigner and the gér, 
which in Heb. is marked clearly enough, and on 
which not a little depends for the understanding 
of many passages. The gér is indeed a foreigner 
by birth, but he resides in Israel and is protected 
by the community; whereas the foreigner proper 
(923) is not only an alien by birth, but has a 
liome nor rights in Israel. It would have been 
well if RV had uniformly, instead of occasionally, 
substituted ‘sojourner’ for ‘stranger’ as the tr 
of 7a, and left ‘stranger,’ ‘foreigner,’ ‘alien’ to 
represent such words as 23 and 4}. 

We shall now examine the linguistic usage of 
the last two Heb. words and their equivalents in 
LXX and NT. 


(a) Ἵ (27) in its root meaning appears scarcely to differ from 
gér, although ultimately the two words have very different 
connotations. The orig. sense of hoth is one who turns aside 
from the way (Se. to lodge somewhere). It is easy to connect 
this with the idea of a δέγ ον or alien. Amongst other 
applications 7} is used to designate one who is not of a priestly 
family, Ex 2065. 3083, Nu 310.88 187 (all P), Liv 2210.12.13 (H), or 
who does not helong to the tribe of Levi, Nu 151184(P). The 
plur. 0° ig a frequent designation of foreign (generally hostile) 
peoples in contrast to Israel, [los 79 87, Is 17, Ezk 721, 41 317, 
Oh 11 etc. The LXX equivalents are ἀλλότριος and ἀλλοψενής, 
the former of which occurs not infrequently in NT, the latter 
only once (Lk 1718 of the Samaritan leper). 

(b) “133 (nokhii) or Ἴ22]Ξ (ben-nékhir). If the root idea here 
is strangeness, perhaps ‘stranger’ might with advantage be 
reserved as the special trm of these two equivalent terms. 33 
ia | mda ‘exile’ in 2S 1519 (of Ittai the Gittite); it is opposed 
to a ‘hrother’ (MN), i.e. a fellow-Israelite, in Dt 153 1715; it is 
used of the stranger who directs his prayer towards the temple 
of Israel’s God, 1 K 841=2 Ch 692; of the foreign wives (Π}» 22), 
Ezr 102; of foreign garb ("133 ΟἿΣ perhaps referring to the 
uniform of the foreign body-guard), Zeph 18 (cf. ὭΣ 3 ‘every- 
thing foreign,’ Nei 1399), The commonest LXX equivalent is 
ἀλλότριος (cf. Ac 76, He 119-84), ἀλλογενής also occurs (6.9. 
Gn 1727, Ex 1243, Lv 2225, Is 563.6) and ἀλλόφυλος (Is 26 615), 
This last, which is the favourite LXX tr® of payds (Philistines), 
occurs only once in NT (Ac 1028 of Cornelius). Another 
favourite LXX rendering of 13} ig ξένος (e.g. 2S 1519 of Ittai). 
It is the exact opposite of ἐπιχώριος, The only instances of its 
occurrence in NT are Mt 2590.88.43 977, Ac 1741, Eph 212.19, 
He 1113, 3Jn 5, 

As in olden times foreigner and enemy were almost convert- 
ihle terms, we find both 7] and 33 used so as to include the 
idea of hostility or barbarism (cf. Is 17, Ps 548, Ezk 119, Hos 79 
[all O°), Ps 1844-45 [453 3], The same meaning of hostile is 
contained in the ἀλλότριοι of He 1134, 1 Mac 198 27, Sir 4018 etc.» 

PRESENCE AND TOSITION OF FOREIGNERS IN 
IsRAEL.—In the early stages of their history, the 
relations of Israel to foreigners did not differ essen- 
tially from those of other nations. As the law, 
however, was gradually introduced, the attitude 
of Israelites to non-Israclitcs underwent a inaterial 
change, until ultimately the ‘nations’ outside 
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Israel became the ‘heathen,’ while the stranger 
domiciled in Israel, the ‘gér,’ became the ‘ prose- 
lyte’ (Bertholet). 

(a) The pre-Deuteronomic Period.—Our earliest 
sources contain abundant references to foreigners, 
whether passing strangers or residents in Israel. 
Trade was frequently the motive of their visits. 
The two words for ‘merchant,’ “πὸ and 535, both 
mean originally ‘traveller’; in Pr 31% and Job 41° 
‘Canaanite’ is synonymous with ‘ trader,’ showing 
that in early times the travelling merchantmen in 
Palestine had been, not Israelites, but Canaanites. 
The danger of travelling alone (Jg 5°) was avoided. 
by caravans, some of the most important of whose 
trade-routes traversed Palestine (Gn 3775, 1 K 10?, 
Is 8% [Eng. 91] 60%7, Ezk 267). It must never be 
forgotten that from the occupation of Canaan 
downwards Israel was in constant contact with 
foreigners in the shape of the large remnants of 
the original inhabitants of the land. Our different 
sources offer different explanations of the survival 
of the Canaanites, but they all agree as to the fact 
(Ex 23%, Dt 7%, Jg¢ 2% 31%). We have the well- 
known story of the Gibeonites (Jos 9), as well as 
a whole list of Can. towns enumerated amongst 
the various Isr. tribes (Jg 177%); in 1% it is the 
Isr. that dwell among the Can., while Issachar 
is actually tributary to the latter (Gn 49"). In 
Jg 54 (ef. 1245) we hear of Amalekite remnants, 
in Jg 53 (cf. Ex 18), Nu 10%, Καὶ 15° of Kenites, 
Midianites, ete. The Jerahmeelites, the clans of 
Caleb, Othniel, Kenaz, etc. (1S 301%), appear to 
have been of Arabian or Edomite origin. Even 
at the era of the Exodus the early narrative JE 
speaks of a ‘mixed multitude’ which attached 
itself to Israel (Ex 12°, Nu 114). Shechem was 
still a Can. city in the time of Abimelech (Jg 9); 
Jerus. continued in the possession of the Jebusites 
down to the time of David (2S 5%), and even 
after its conquest by the latter we find Araunah 
the Jebusite still in possession of property there 
(2S 24: οἵ. Jos 15%, Je 17); Rahab’s descendants 
dwell in Israel ‘to this day’ (Jos 6%, JE); Gezer 
is first taken from the Can. by the Pharaoh who 
was Solomon’s father-in-law (1 K 916). 

The general attitude to foreigners was one of 
hostility, where some special agreement or safe- 
guard was not present. Driven out from his old 
settlement, Cain protests, ‘ Whosoever findeth me 
shall slay me’ (Gn 4%). The Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5), the story of Samuel and Agag (18 15%), 
the cruelties of David to his prisoners (28 8? 12°), 
illustrate the prevailing temper towards a foreign 
foe. Conduct passes uncensured when non-Israel- 
ites are concerned, which would have been con- 
sidered improper towards a fellow - countryman 
(Gn 12 Abraham and Pharach, Gn 26 Isaac and 
Abimelech, Gn 307% Jacob and Laban, Ex 3” the 
‘spoiling’ of the Egyptians). 

The position of the foreigner being so precarious, 
people were slow to leave their own country, esp. 
as this implied also abandoning the service and 
losing the protection of their ancestral gods (1 
261%), Amongst the most frequent causes that led 
to such self-expatriation were famine (Gn 12% 
Abraham, 26! Isaac, 47* Jacob and his sons, Ru 1! 
Elimelech and his family, 2 K 8!@ the Shunam- 
mite), blood-feud (Gn 4:6 Cain, Ex 2 Moses, 2S 
1333 Absalom) or political reasons (18 27? David, 
1 Καὶ 11® Jeroboam, 111 Hadad), 

There were, however, three circumstances that 
helped to mitigate the lot of the stranger in a 
strange land—(1) The hospitality to strangers, 
which is one of the noblest virtues of ancient 
peapics : ‘the stranger did not lodge in the street, 

ut 1 opened my doors to the traveller’ (Job 31%; 
οἵ, Gn 18. 19. 24. 43, Jg 18. 19, 25 124, 1 K 17). 
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is something quite different) were unknown and 
unneeded. In Lk 10* we first lear of an inn 
(ravdoxetov) where the host (ravdoxevs) takes pay- 
ment for accommodating travellers. While spies 
naturally received no consideration (Gn 42°, Jos 
238.) the narratives of Gn 19 and Jg 19 show 
how scrupulously the old Israelites guarded. their 
guests. In an age when the altar was univer- 
sally an asylum (see ALTAR, p. 76°), the helpless 
stranger was frequently considered to be under the 
= ges protection of the god of the land, hence 
the ‘fear of God’ (Gn 20" 4218) was an extra safe- 
cuard to him. (2) The alliances with other nations 
of which we read must have exercised a consider- 
able influence upon Israel’s attitude towards 
foreigners (1 IX 15'** Asa with Benhadad, 2 K 165 
Is 7? Pekah with Rezin, 2 Καὶ 168 Ahaz with Tiglath- 

Ueser, 2K 174 Hosea with So, 2 K 202% Is 39 

ezekiah with Merodach-baladan, Ezk 1715 Zede- 
kiah with Egypt). Those who had fought shoulder 
to shoulder against a common foe would not be 
strangers in each others country. One of the 
most familiar results of this intercourse is seen 
in the syncretism in religious matters, against 
which the prophets protest (Is 17, Ezk 878. ete.). 
(3) Israel’s own trading enterprises, which carried 
her citizens beyond the confines of Palestine (Ezk 
274 to Tyre, 1K 958 108 22% to Ophir, 20% to 
Damascus), taught the Israelites to sympathize 
with the feelings of a stranger who caine to 
sojourn in their land (Ex 239). 

n Israel, as in most Oriental nations, the king 
encouraged the presence of foreigners at his court, 
and depended upon their fidelity more than upon 
that of his own subjects (1S 217 22° Doeg the 
Edomite, 2S 1518 207 1 Ix 188. 44. Cherethites and 
Pelethites, 2S 1515 Ittai the Gittite, 2 K 114! Car. 
ites). By foreign marriages the Isr. king also 
sought to strengthen his position, Amongst David’s 
wives were Abigail a Kalibbite, Maacah a Geshur- 
ite (1S 25%, 2 S 3%), while his sister was married to 
Ithra an Ishmaelite (1 Ch 22", not Zsraelite Ὁ Ὁ 1735), 
Solomon’s harem ineluded, besides Pharaoh’s 
daughter, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidon- 
ians, and Hittites (1 K 11). The wife of Ahab 
was Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians (1 K 1651), Intermarriages with the Can. 
are forbidden in Ex 34! (JE), and there were 
doubtless many in Isyacl who disliked mixed mar- 
riages (Gn 29% 24% 87, Nu 12], Jeg 14%); yet these 
must have been quitecommon. Unfortunately, the 
story of Dinah and Shechem (Gn 34), which is of 
composite origin (Wellh. Comp. 47 {.,312f.; Kuenen, 
A bhandi. 255 ff.; see also artt. SHECHEM, SIMEON), 
has been so often worked over that it is impossible 
to draw inferences from it with certainty, but Jg 
3°* doubtless gives a true picture of the condition 
of things (ef. Gn 387, Jg 851,1 K 718). It was really 
more through amalgamation than by war that the 
Can. were subdued. The tribe of Judah con- 
fessedly contained a large admixture of Can. 
elements (sce CALEB), and Ed. Meyer goes the 
length of maintaining (7A HW, 1886, pp. 1 ff.) that 
Joseph was originally a Can. tribe. It is this pro- 
cess of amalgamation that helps to account for 
the rapid increase in the number of Israel’s warriors 
between the time of the judges and the early days 
of the monarchy (cf. Jg 5° with 28 245). 

Besides foreign traders and resident gérim, there 
must always have been in Israel a number of 
foreign slaves, either taken captive in war, or 
bought from Pheen. or other traders (Gn 17”, Ly 
2544, Nu 3176), Sce SLAVES. 

(6) The Period of the Deuteronomie Legislation.— 
To protest against religious syncretism had always 
been a chief part of the prophet’s work. The 
worship of the Tyrian Baal, and the corrupting 
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tasteful to Elijah, whose feelings were shared by 
Elisha and the usurper Jehu (2 K 9. 10). It is 
significant that Jehonadab the son of Rechab is 
associated with Jehu (2 K 10%"), for the whole 
ratson αἰ δέγε of the Rechabite movement lay in 
opposition to Can. civilization and in attachment 
to the primitive simplicity, alike in religious and 
secular matters (Jer 35, cf. W. R. Smith, Proph. 
of Isr. 841.).. The attitude of the prophets who 
have left us their writings is equally clear (Am 2" 
915 61. 5 §8 856 Hos 219 813 910 10% 127-144), Speci- 
ally noteworthy is Hos 9! ‘Rejoice not, Ὁ Israel, 
like the peoples,’ where already ‘ peoples’ is almost 
=‘heathen.’ The same disinclination to foreigners 
appears in Is 29 10* 1710 28% 301° (protest against 
foreign alliances), Zeph 154, Jer 2° 10% (although 
this last may be a late interpolation) 35! 37%, 
These feelings find expression in the highest degree 
in the Deuteronomic ‘law-book’ of Josiah’s reign 
(2 K 22). Israel is a ‘holy people’ (Dt 7°), and the 
land must not be ‘ defiled’ (21%) or ‘cansed to sin’ 
(24). The relation of Israelites to non-Israelites is 
henceforth determined by law. The watchword is 
separation. The old injunction of Ex 23° (JE) is 
repeated in much stronger terms in Dt 7! 206-18 
(where the present aversion takes the form of a 
past command to exterminate the Can.), and 
special stress is laid i the prohibition of inter- 
marriages with Can. (Dt 78, Jos 2372). Further, in 
Dt 15° and 23”, the foreigner (nokArz) is expressly 
excluded from participation in two of the Israelite’s 
privileges—that of having a creditor’s claims 
waived every seventh year, and that of borrowing 
without having to pay interest. In Dt 14# he is 
allowed to use for food the ficsh of an animal that 
has died of itself, a concession which, although 
made in the same passage to the gér, is ultimately 
withdrawn from the latter, and pronounced to be 
improper for any dweller in the land of Israel 
(Lv 1715), See GER. 

It is well to remember that universalism as well 
as particularism may be traced in the conduct and 
the teaching of the early prophets (cf. 1 Καὶ 17%* 
Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, 2 K 5 Elisha 
aud Naaman, Is 2?4¢=Mie 4! the oracle of the 
mountain of the Lord’s house). This element found 
expression, however, in the direction of proselytiz- 
ing the gér, not in that of cultivating friendly 
relations with foreigners proper. For the develop- 
ment of this subject see GER. 

(c) The Exilie and Post-Exilice Periods.—If an 
approximation of gér to Israelite was fostered by 
the Deut. legislation, and grew as time went on, 
upon the other hand the gulf between Israelite 
and foreigner became always wider. Even in the 
‘unclean’ land of their exile (Ezk 4"), where 
sacrifice could not be offered, Israel could cling to 
her Sabbaths and to circumcision, and probably 
meetings akin to those of the later synagogue con- 
tributed to the maintaining of her separate exist- 
ence and manner of life. The lecislative pro- 
gramme of Ezekiel is specially instructive for our 
subject. The uncircumcised foreigners who kept 
guard in the temple (2 Καὶ 114™), and probably per- 
formed other services (see CHERETHITKS), are hence- 
forward to be strictly excluded (Ezk 445 !%), and 
such functions are to be discharged by the Levites 
(cf. 44 priests to marry only virgins of the sced 
of the house of Israel or the widow of a priest). 

The exiles who returned from Babylon had to 
solve the problem of their relations with the other 
inhabitants of Judea and with their neighbours. 
A large number of the original inhabitants had 
never been carried captive at all, Edomites and 
others had taken possession of unoccupied settle- 
ments, and the colonists planted by the Assyr. 
king in Samaria (2 Καὶ 17#*-) had probably also 
encroached on Judea. The majority of the old 


inhabitants, and a section of the returned exiles, 
were quite willing to coalesce with their neigh- 
bours (Neh 13%, Mal 24), but, thanks to the fiery 
zeal of Ezra and Nehemiah, such an incorporating 
union was prevented. The unsparing rigour with 
which the two reformers carried out their work is 
matter of history. See EzRA, NEHEMIAH. It was 
a veritable crisis. Weapons of various kinds were 
used on both sides. It may be that literature was 
pressed into the service. If Dt 23*% be, as Well- 
hausen and Cornill think, a later interpolation, it 
may date from this period, while the Book of Ruth 
may have been a manifesto issued by the party of 
toleration. The triumph of the puritan party was 
completed when the covenant was sealed (Neh 10”), 
‘that we would not give our daughters unto the 
peoples of the land, nor take their daughters for 
our sons,’ and when the Torah (P) was accepted as 
the norm of Israel’s conduct (Neh 8). The ideal 
of P, even more than of D, is a holy people dwell- 
ing in a holy land, and serving God according to 
the prescriptions of His law (Nu 35%, ef. Lv 19*°-*4), 
The narrative portions of P carefully omit or 
modify what does not tally with this conception 
(e.g. no mention of Moses’ sojourn in Midian, or 
his relations with the priest of that people; 
Balaam, again, could not be a prophet of J”, but 
becomes a Midianite counsellor, by whose in- 
strumentality Israel was led into immorality). In 
accordance with the above conceptions, Ezra de- 
liberately sought to erect a hedge, not only around 
the law, but around Israel, and thus to prevent all 
contact, except what was absolutely unavoidable, 
with those outside the pale of Judaism. If the 
gér had become the proselyte to be welcomed, the 
nokhri had become the heathen to be shunned. 
Tor the further development of the subject see 
GENTILES, HEATHEN. 

LITERATURB.—Bertholet’s monograph, Die Stellung d. Isr, τ. 
d. Jud. zu ἃ. Fremden (to which the above article has special 
obligations); Driver, Deut. xxxif., 98, 239; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 279, 364f.; Cheyne, Jeremiah, 67; Schtirer, HJP 
i. i. 61-56; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 339f., 350, 479; Thayer, 
NT Lez., and Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8. ἀλλοψενής, ἀλλότριος. 

. A. SELBIE. 

FOREKNOW, FOREORDAIN.—Both these words 
translate the same Greek verb προγινώσκειν, the 
former in Ro 8”, the latter in 1 P 1393, ‘ Fore- 
ordain’ does not appear before 1611, but Tindale 
introduced ‘ordain before’ in 1 Ῥ 1539, which was the 
more surprising that in Ro 8* he translated both 
verbs correctly, ods προέγνω καὶ προώρισεν, * those 
which he knewe before, he also ordeyned before.’ 
Both verbs are rare in English, the earliest certain 
example of ‘foreordain’ found by Oxf. Lng. Dict. 
being Norton’s tr™ of Calvin’s Institutes (1561), 
111, 202, ‘Some to be foreordeined to salnation, 
other some to destruction,’ though the ptep. is 
found in the Prol. to Wyclifs Mark (1420), ‘The 
for-ordencde John.’ RY tr. 1 P 1” correctly ‘ was 
foreknown,’ and retains ‘ foreordain’ for mpooplfew 
wherever it occurs, Ac 4*8(AV ‘ determine before’), 
Ro 839. ὃ (AV ‘ predestinate’), 1 Co2? (AV ‘ordain’), 
Eph 1°" (AV * predestinate ἢ). 


FOREKNOWLEDGE.—As an attribute of God, 
foreknowledge is simply a special case or aspect of 
omniscience. God knows all things, therefore not 
only the present and the past, but the future also, 
must lie open to His sight. This is implied in all 
His promises, whether they refer to the individual 
only, as where ofispring is promised to Abraham 
(Gn 1815), or are on a national scale, as when the 
clory of A braham’s descendants is foretold (Gn 1818). 
it is implied also in the warnings which God gives, 
or causes to be given, as in the story of Lot and 
Sodom (Gn 19), or in that of Moses before Pharaoh 
(Ex 8-11). Τὸ δὴ earlier Pharach God shows in ἃ 
dream ‘what he is about to do’ (Gn 41%), and 
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similarly, at a later period, to Nebuchadnezzar 
‘what sliall be in the latter days’ (Dn 278 2°), In 
all such cases, however, it may be objected that 
they are less examples of foreknowledge than 
declarations regarding His own future action on the 
part of One who has full power of doing what He 
wills; that they illustrate therefore omnipotence 
rather than omniscienee. ‘This close association of 
the two attributes must always be allowed for in 
the usage of Scripture. Where all events are re- 
ferred to the direct action of the Deity, it is not 
strange that He should know and foretell what He 
is about to do. It may be the sense that thus to 
foreknow and bring about events demonstrates the 
existence and activity of the divine, or it may be 
that the eourse of the world was already regarded 
as possessing a, relative independence, which fornis 
the ground of the appeal to the foreknowledge of 
God as proving His superiority to the idols of the 
nations. Such an appeal occurs more than once in 
Deutero-Isaiah,e.g. Is 42° ‘Behold, the former things 
are come to pass, and new things do I deelare; 
before they spring forth I tell you of them’; 46” 
‘Declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times things that are not yet done; saying, 
My counsel shall stand’; cf. also 446-6 48% 5-6 In 
the NT Jesus asserts foreknowledge on the part of 
God of what is yet hidden even from the Son (Mk 
1332); and St. James (Ac 15”), quoting the words of 
Amos (911. 12), substitutes for ‘the LorD that doeth 
this,’ ‘the LoRD who maketh these things known 
from the beginning of the world.’ All the references, 
indeed, to the fulfilment of prophecy, whieh are so 
frequently found in the NT, are intelligible only on 
the assumption that they are taken as evidencing 
the foreknowledge of God. 

It is, however, in its application, not to events 
generally, but to salvation, and that both of the 
individual and of the eommunity, that the question 
of the divine foreknowledge has arrested the 
attention, engaged the thoughts, and sometimes 
tried the hearts of men. ‘True piety refers all 
things to God, and rejoices to see in the individual 
life of faith and love the manifestation of divine 
activity. It seems to it that, were the ease other- 
wise, there could be no assurance of salvation, and 
the peace whieh is the most priceless possession of 
God’s children would be impossible to them. It is 
argued that, as God is both able and willing to 
bring about the salvation of the individual, He 
must know beforehand, not only His purpose to do 
so, but its fulftlment. We refer salvation. along 
with all other events, to the Divine Will; but, as 
God is not only Supreme Will but Supreme In- 
telligenee, before, or aeeompanying the forthputting 
of that will there must be an act of knowledge. 
Thus foreknowledge comes to be associated with 
ELECTION and PREDESTINATION (which see) as a 
constitutive element in the ultimate ground of the 
salvation made known in Christ. But in proportion 
as this eonclusion removes difficulties on the one 
side, it raises them on the other. While theoretic- 
ally admitting the determinative influence of the 
divine action upon the course of events in general, 
we recognize that to us they are contingent, and 
we are not perplexed by a diffieulty which we 
searcely feel. ut with the question of personal 
salvation it is different. Foreknowledge here im- 
plies a determinative action which seems to leave 
no room for choiee, or moral freedom. Further, 
experience shows that there are gradations in the 
extent of spiritual privileges accorded, and infinite 
variations in the degree to which men avail them- 
selves of these. Are we then to argue a limitation 
of the divine power, or of the divine will, to save? 
The interests of piety and morality, the facts of 
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whieh the other eannot admit. It is the difficulty 
which las divided schools of earnest men and 
powerful thinkers, like the Augustinian and the 
Pelagian, the Calvinist and the Arminian, whieh in 
various forms and degrees enters into and moulds 
men’s whole conception of the religions life. Into 
its later phases we eannot here enter; we must 
eonfine ourselves to stating the data of the problem 
as they are presented in Scripture. 

In the OT the question in tlis special form scarcely 
oecurs, The prophets regard Israel as having been 
chosen from among the peoples of the earth to be 
God’s special heritage (Dt 76:8, Neh 97:8, Is 415 9 
44l. 2) ς put the thought of a decree affecting the 
eternal destiny of individuals could not present 
itself to those who had only a din conception of the 
future life, and who regarded religions blessings as 
coming to the individual only through his member- 
ship of the elect nation. In the NT the difficulty 
is for the most part not aeutely felt, the two sides 
of the problem being in turn referred to without 
any apparent sense of antagonism or incompati- 
bility. Thus Jesus recognizes the Father’s action 
in revealing to babes whiat is hidden from the wise 
and prudent (Mt 1155: 36). declares that to some it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
lieaven, while from others it is withheld (Mt 134-18), 
says that many are called, but few ehosen (Mt 
914. cf. Jn 6% 12%). On the other hand, He 
wreaches the gospel of repentance (Mt 417), and 
laments over Jerusalem for neglecting or abusing 
her opportunities (Mt 23%"). Nowhere is it made an 
excuse for the rejection of salvation that any one 
has not been included in the saving purpose of 
God. 

It is in connexion with certain passages in the 
writings of St. Paul that the questions in regard to 
foreknowledge definitely arise. These are two. 
How far does foreknowledge imply predestination, 
deeision of the fate of an individual anterior to his 
personal existence and therefore to his own moral 
choiee? and, What is the relation of foreknowledge 
to the ground of salvation ; is there anything fore- 
known which aceounts for the saving choiee falling 
upon one and passing by another? In Ro 8-8 we 
read: ‘For whom he foreknew (ods προέγνω), he also 
foreordained (AV did predestinate) to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, .. . and wliom he fore- 
ordained, them he also called ; and whoin he ealled, 
them he also justified; and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.’ Here the process of salva- 
tion is represented as a chain, as a succession of 
stages, of which the origin was a divine purpose 
based upon a divine foreknowledge. The word 
προγινώσκω in its ordinary classical use means 
simply ‘to know previously,’ ‘to have knowledge 
of beforehand,’ and hence, since ‘all demonstra- 
tion depends on previously existing knowledge’ (é« 
προγινωσκομένων πᾶσα διδασκαλία, Arist. Lith. Nie. vi. 
3), present knowledge leads to forecasting the 
future by tracing out the probable course of events ; 
ef. 2 P 3!7*Ye therefore, beloved, knowing these 
things beforehand, beware.’ But, with men, the 
course of events can at best be foreknown only with 
a high degree of probability, it is never more than 
an inference founded on experience; but God’s 
foreknowledge must, we argue, be absolute, and 
involves the actual occurrence of that which is the 
objeet of it,—if it refers to time πρόγνωσις seems 
inevitably to involve πρόθεσις. _ There is, however, 
a certain vagueness in the way in which προέγνω 1s 
used in Ro 8%, which is still more apparent in lo 
112 ‘God did not cast off his people which he fore- 
knew.’ There is something wanting to fill up the 
conception. Cremer (Bidl.-Theol. Lex.) therefore 
suggests taking these passages in connexion with 
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‘If any man loveth God, the same is known of 
him?’ (ἔγνωσται ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ). The union between God 
and man thus expressed is represented in προέγνω 
as anticipated and determined upon ‘in the divine 
counsels before their manifestation in history.’ 
Another shade of meaning which προγινώσκειν in 
these texts appears to bear is that in the chain of 
events leading to salvation it denotes the se//- 
determination of God to that work. With the προ- 
ορίζειν the first active step to its fulfilment has been 
taken, but the foreknowledge of God implies His own 
adoption of the plan. It thus, as Cremer remarks, 
ideally precedes even the ἐκλέγεσθαι of Eph 1.7.5 ‘Even 
as he chose (ἐξελέξατο) usin him before the foundation 
of the world ... having foreordained (προορίσας) 
us unto adoption as sons,’ ἐκλέγεσθαι expressing ‘a 
determination directed to the objects of the fellow- 
ship’ into which God has resolved to enter with His 

eople. Πρόγνωσις thus ‘denotes the foreordained 
ellowship between God and the objects of His 
saving counsels, God’s self-determination to enter 
into such fellowship preceding the realization 
thereof.’ This definition establishes the place of 
foreknowledge in the order of the saving acts, but 
does not free it of the difficulty which its connexion 
with that order involves. In the self-determination 
of God to save, if this has an individual application, 
the whole problem is raised. It is evident that the 
apostle, anxious to establish the Christian’s faith 
upon a sure foundation, overlooks for the moment 
the bearing of his explanation upon the question of 
moral choice. There is no reason to think that he 
would ignore the latter. His Epistles are full of 
appeals which recognize the moral nature and 
responsibilities of man. But the key to his attitude 
is probably to be fonnd in that personal experience 
which he describes in Gal 1°, where, as Lightfoot 
remarks, he heaps up words to emphasize the point 
he is maintaining (‘the sole agency of God as dis- 
tinct. from his own efforts’), ‘the good pleasure of 
God, who seperated me (set me apart, devoted me 
to a special purpose), even from my mother’s womb, 
and called me through his grace.” As he felt that 
he had been destined and was being prepared for 
his high office, even when he had been unconscious 
of it, and had been making in the opposite direction, 
go it was with humanity in general; man was mov- 
ing towards the goal prepared for him, and God’s 
purpose in spite of human recalcitrancy was being 
realized. Gut neither in the one case nor in the 
other did the leadings of Providence mean that the 
human will was being set aside. 

But now, turning to the other question, has the 
προέγνω of Ro 859 113 any special qualitative import ? 
God knows, foreknows, His people—what consti- 
tutes them His people, is there anything in them 
or about them which accounts for foreknowledge 
becoming foreordination, which explains the ground 
of election? Here opinions differ, and it is probable 
that each exegete will read into the word what 
agrees with his general doctrinal standpoint. Thus, 
to take one or two examples, Cremer appears to 
think there is no such import, the conception being 
complete in itself, and the word not indicating ‘a 
decision come to concerning any one’; Grimm (NT 
Lex., Thayer’s ed.) holds the meaning to be that 
‘God foreknew that they would love him, or (with 
reference to what follows) he foreknew them to be 
fit to be conformed to the likeness of his Son.’ This 
explanation (that of foreseen love) is adopted also 
by Weiss (NT Theology, ὃ 88), while Godet (Romans, 
Eng. tr. 11. 109) takes ‘faith’ to be the other object 
of foreknowledge, the condition of salvation which 
God foreknew that His people would fulfil. It is 
doubtful, however, whether St. Paul had followed 
out his thought on this side into a definite form. 
He was concerned with the purpose of God, not 
with the ground of that purpose. Both in Gal 1, 


as we have seen, in reference to himself, and in 
Eph 15- in reference to the Church, he lays stress 
upon the fact that God’s action is ‘ according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace’—‘ according to the purpose of him 
ne worketh all things after the counsel! of his own 
will. 

To these indications from the Pauline writings, 
the occurrences of προγινώσκειν and πρόγνωσις in 
other parts of NT (Ac 2” 26°, 1 P 1220, 2P 317) 
add nothing in regard to the questions we have 
been considering. St. Paul founds upon election, 
as the method appointed by Providence for the 
education of humanity, his religious philosophy of 
history. Some are set apart for special privilege, 
but have also laid upon them special duty, The 
Jews are set aside until the Gentiles be come in ; 
salvation is extended to the Gentiles in order that 
the Jews might come to share its blessings; but 
‘God does not cast off his people which he fore- 
knew’; His purpose is not abandoned, but worked 
out according to the dictates of infinite wisdom and 
perfect love. It has been suggested (Plumptre, 
Lipp. of St. Peter, in ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’) 
that in the words ‘the foreknowledge of God the 
Father’ (1 P 17) ‘we find, perhaps, the secret of their 
(the apostles’) acceptance of this aspect of the 
divine government. The choice and the knowledge 
were not those of an arbitrary sovereign will, 
capricious as are the sovereigns of earth, in its 
favours and antipathies, seeking only to manifest 
its power, but of a Father whose tender mercies 
were over all [fis works, and who sought to mani- 
fest His love to all His children.’ ‘In what way,’ 
says the same writer, ‘the thought of man’s freedom 
to will was reconcilable with that of God’s electing 
purpose, the writers of NT did not care to discuss, 
They felt, we may believe, instinctively, half- 
unconsciously, that the problem was insoluble, and 
were content to accept the two beliefs, which 
cannot logically be reconciled.’ In this condition 
of unsolved antinomy the Bible leaves all such 
doctrines as those of grace and election, a heritage 
of disenssion and speculation to age after age of 
the Church; yet, however difficult to the intellect, 
constantly receiving its practical solution and 
reconciliation in the Christian experience of the 
soul, which is at once conscious of its own moral 
responsibility and of its dependence upon God. 

LiteRATURE.—In addition to the autborities cited above, see 
Sanday-Headlam, Jiomans, li.cc.; the Biblical Vheologies of 
Beyschlag, Bovon, and Schmid ; Cunningham, Historical Theo- 
logy, ii. 441 ff.; K. Miller, Die géttliche Zuvorersehung und 
Erwthlung; Bruce, Providential Order of the World (1897), 
Lect. x.; and the Literature at end of articles Enxcrion, 
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FOREPART.—The forepart (always one word in 
1611) is either the front portion of a thing (Heb. 
os face), Ex 28%? 39° (of the ‘ephod’), 1 Ix 67° (of 
the ‘oracle’), Ezk 427 (of the ‘chambers’ of 
Ezekiel’s temple, RV ‘before’); or specifically 
the prow or bow of a vessel (πρώρα), Ac 27", where 
it 15 opposed to the ‘hinder part’ (so 1611) or 
stern (πρύμνα). RV gives ‘foreslip’ in the last 
passage, so as to correspond with v.* (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. word), where AV and 
RV have ‘foreship.’ The Oxf. Lng. Dict. queries 
if ‘forepart’ is obsolete in this sense ; it has found 
no later instance than Dainpier (1699), Voyages, I. 
i. 74, ‘The head or fore-part is not altogether so 
high as the Stern.’ Yor illustration of ‘ fore- 
part,’ meaning generally the front, take T. Adams, 
If Peter, on 13 ‘There is a helmet for the head, a 


corselet for the breast, a shield for the foreparts; 
but no gnard, no regard for the back’; and 
Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 224, 1. 35), 
‘Every door also was filled with persons who had 
adorned every one their fore-part against their 
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house witl something of variety and singular 
excellency, to entertain him withal as he passed 
in the streets,’ where the ‘ fore-part’ is explained 
by the editor as ‘the space lying between a house 
and the public street or highway, the plot of 
ground forming a garden or fore-court.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FORERUNNER (πρόδρομος) occurs once in Apocr. 
and once in NT. Wis 12° ‘Thou sentest hornets 
as forerunners of thy host’; He 6” ‘ whither as a 
forerunner Jesus entered for us.’ The meaning of 
both these passages is illustrated by the classical 
usage of πρόδρομος as a military term (Herod. i. 60, 
iv. 121,122; Asch. Theb. 80; Thue. ii. 22, ete.). It 
was applied especially to the light-armed soldiers 
who were sent in advance of an army as scouts. 
A special corps of πρόδρομοι was attached to the 
Macedonian army (Arrian, Ana’. i. 12; Diod. 
xvii. 17). Whena king was to travel, a forerunner 
was sent to see that the way was in good order 
(Is 40%; cf. Mai 81), Both these OT passages are 
applied in NT to John the Baptist as the fore- 
runner of Jesus (Mt 1110, Mk 13, Lk 77"). In Lk 9° 
Jesus sends ‘messengers before his face to make 
ready for him.’ Cf. Jn 14? ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you.’ The kings of Israel had runners 
before their chariots (1S 81. Doeg the Edomite 
was the mightiest of Saul’s runners (1 § 21’, reading 
ova for ops); Absalom and Adonijah prepared 
fifty men to run before them (28 15/1, 1K 1); 
Elijah ran before the chariot of Ahab (1 K 18*), 
See further under GUARD, RUNNERS. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FORESHIP.—In AV, Ac 9730 only, ‘ under colour 
as though they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship’ (1611 ‘ fore-ship,’ Gr. πρώρα, the bow of a 
ship), RV adds νι, See FOREPART. It was 
Tindale that gave ‘forshippe’ as the tr" of πρώρα 
in v.°° and ‘foore parte’ in v.71. The translators 
of AV retained the variety according to their 
precept, ‘that nicenesse in wordes was alwayes 
counted the next step to trifling’ (The Translators 
to the Reader). ‘Foreship’ is still in use, For 
the anchorage of ships seeSmith, Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, 132, and art. SHIP. 


FORESKIN.—See CIRCUMCISION. 


_FOREST.—There are five Heb. words for collec- 

tions of trees and shrubs :—4. "yy ya‘ar, δρυμός. 
This word, which is by far the most common, is tr. 
sometimes forest (Jer 46%, Mic 813), more frequently 
wood (Dt 19° RV ‘forest,’ 2K 2%, Ps 96! etc.). 
Its Arab. equivalent, wa'r, signifies dificult, and 
is used for rugged and stony regions, whether 
wooded or not. The expression ‘thickets of the 
forest’ (Is 918) refers to a forest with tangled 
undergrowth. 

2. UI horesh is used twice for collections of 
trees :—(a) Wood (1S 23 etc.), where (reading wn) 
LXX has the proper name Kalyy, RV text has 
wood, marg. the proper name Horcsh (wh. see, 
and cf. Driver, Text of Samuel, ad loc.). Many 
believe that the reference here is to a town and 
not to a forest. (6) Forest (2 Ch 274), where it is 
tr* in LXX by δρυμός. The same word is used for 
dense foliage (Ezk 313 ‘shadowing shroud’). It is 
also used for a ‘bough’ (RV ‘wood’)Is17°%. The 
LXX here tr. ‘of the Amorites and the Hivites,’ 
and this is probably correct. In every instance of 
the genuine occurrence of this word, the proper 
meaning appears to be ‘ wooded height.’ 

3. 420 sebhak, thicket (Is 918. 1033, Jer 47). This 
word is given as a proper name in LXX (Gn 9918 
Σαβέκ). Itis also tr? by δρυμός, Ps 745 (AV < thick 
trees,’ RV ‘a thicket of trees’). 

4, ory ‘dbhim, ἄλση, “ thickets’ (Jer 439), called so 
on account of the darkness of such places. 


FORETELL 


5. ons pardés, παράδεισος. This is a word of 
Persian origin, found in Sanskrit, peradeza; 
Armenian, pardes; Syriac, pardaysd; Arab. 
jirdaus. It is used once (Neh 2°) of a royal (AV) 
‘forest’ or (RVm) ‘park,’ under the care of an 
officer, whose permission had to be obtained in 
order to fell wood within its limits. It is twice 
used for orchards (Ca 48, Ec 25 pl. RV ‘ parks’). 

Pal. and Syria were doubtless much more heavily 
wooded in ancient times than now. Numerous 
forests are mentioned in Scripture. (1) The wood 
lands of the Canaanites and Rephaim clothed the 
niountains of Samaria and Galilee, and extended 
apparently to Beth-shean (Jos 1718), Tabor is a 
representative of thiswoodof Kphraim. For another 
‘wood of Ephraim’ see (9) below. (2) There was a 
forest near Bethel, clothing the sides of the ravines 
coming up from the Jordan Valley (2 K 2”), 
(3) The ‘forest of Hareth’ was on the W. slopes 
of the Judzan hills (1 § 22°). (4) A forest in the 
hill-country, probably near Aijalon (18 1435. °°, of. 
v.1), where Jonathan ate the honey. (5) The 
‘ fields of the wood ’ (Ps 132°) refer to the region of 
Kiriath-jearim, the ‘ village of the woods’ (18 7°). 
(6) The forests where Jotham ‘built castles and 
towers’ (2 Ch 274) were in the mountains of Judah. 
(7) If horesh (18 23% etc.) refers to a wood, then 
there was a forest at the edge of the Judean 
desert, near Ziph. The LX-X seems to regard it as 
a place, Kaiyy, Conder located it at Ahurbct- 
Khureisa. Tristram, however, thinks that a 
forest was intended. (8) The latter opinion is 
strengthened by the allusion (Ezk 20 3 to the 
‘forest of the south field’ and ‘forest of the south’ 
(AV), and ‘ forest of the field in the south’ (Negeb), 
‘forest of the south’ (RY). These must have been 
forests of 5. Judea, overlooking the Judean 
wilderness and et-Tth. (9) There were extensive 
forests in Bashan (Is 2) and Gilead (25 18° ‘the 
wood [RV ‘forest’] of Ephraim’). (10) Lebanon 
was noted for its forests (1 K 732), as also Carmel 
(21197), RV ὑτ’ 1559 ἴῃ this passage ‘fruitful field’ 
(se. of Lebanon, which seems demanded by the con- 
text). Forests are mentioned in Apocr. (1 Mac 438), 

Forests were an emblem of pride (Zec 1132), They 
were contrasted with cultivated ground, as an 
emblem of neglect (Is 2917), 

Notwithstanding the ravages of conquerors, and 
the improvidence of the people, there are still con- 
siderable wooded regions, even in W. Palestine. The 
slopes of the hills, and not a few of the sides of the 
tavines, are clothed with thickets, and in a few 
places there are groves of trees, as on the flanks 
of Carmel and Tabor. Gilead and Bashan have 
quite extensive open woods of oak, terebinth, 
arbutus, and pine. There are still traces of the 
old cedar groves of Lebanon, and large open 
groves of pine, oak, cypress, Juniper, and spruce. 
There are also many scrubs of dwarf oaks and 
earobs. Willows and poplars and plane trees are 
abundant along the watercourses, and tamarisks 
along the seashore and in the deserts. Acacias 
are fairly numerous in the valleys around the 
Dead Sea, and southward to Sinai. Terebinths, 
earobs, evergreen oaks, ash, hackberry,'and Pride of 
India are scattered freely over the whole country. 
Large forests of full-grown trees are found in N. 
Lebanon, and in the heart of Amanus in N. Syria. 
In the latter chain are large districts, wholly 
occupied by forests of cedar of Lebanon, beech, 
pine, oak, hornbeam, cypress, spruce, and yew. 

G. E. Post. 

FORETELL.—Thrice ‘foretell’ occurs in AV, 
each time for a different Gr. verb, and twice in 
the sense of ‘tell beforehand,’ not specially pro- 
phesy or prognosticate: Mk 13* ‘Behold, 1 have 


foretold you all things’ (προείρηκα, RV ‘I have 
| told you all things beforehand ’); 2 Co 13? “1 told 
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you before, and foretell you, as if I were present, 
the second time’ (προείρηκα καὶ προλέγω, RV “1 
have said beforehand, and I do say beforehand,’ 
RVm ‘plainly’ for deforehand). For this mean- 
ing see Shaks. Tempest, IV. 1. 149— 
‘These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits’ ; 


and 711 Henry VI. Iv. vii. 12— 

‘ For many men that stumble at the threshold 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within.’ 
In the third instance the meaning is prophesy, 
predict, Ac 3% ‘all the prophets .. . liave like- 
wise foretold of these days’ (TR προκατήγγειλαν, 
but edd. κατήγγειλαν, whence RV ‘they also told 
of these days’). [mpoxarayyé\Aw is accepted by 
edd. in Ac 313 (ΑΥ̓͂ ‘God before had shewed,’ RV 
‘God foreshewed’), and 752 (EV ‘shewed be- 
fore ’)]. J. HASTINGS. 


FOREWARD.—In 1 Mac 9" it is said of the 
army of Bacchides, ‘they that marched in the 
foreward were all mighty men.’ The Gr. for ‘they 
that marched in the foreward’ is of πρωταγωνισταί, 
whence comes our ‘protagonist.’ The same 
word occurs in 2 Mac 15”, where Judas is called 
ὁ πρωταγωνιστὴς ὑπὲρ τῶν πολιτῶν, AV ‘the chief 
defender of the citizens,’ RV ‘the foremost cham- 
pion of his fellow-citizens.’ It signified first the 
principal actor in a play, and then the person 
taking a leading part in any enterprise, the one 
who ‘plays first fiddle,’ in fact, as Liddell and 
Scott suggest. The Eng. phrase ‘in the fore- 
ward’ comes from Geneva, ‘they that foght in 
the forewarde were all valiant men.’ The /fore- 
ward (=‘front-guard’) was the foremost line of 
an army, its vanguard ; thus Caxton (1489), Sennes 
of Aymon, i. 41, ‘Fyrste of alle came the fore- 
warde wyth the Oryflame’; and Shaks. Rich. £11. 
V. 111. 293— 

* My foreward shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot.’ 
RV translates, ‘the mighty men that fought in 
the front of the battle’; which is almost a return 
to Wyclif (1382), ‘the first of the bateil al the 


mighty.’ J. HASTINGS. 
FORFEIT.—From Old French forfait or forfet 


after late Latin forisfactum, a trespass, or fine 
(Lat. foris without, and facere to do), a ‘ forfeit’ 
was originally an act outside of righteousness, and 
‘to forfeit’ was to act unrighteously, to sin. 
Thus Berners, /'roissart, I. ceecxxxi. ‘Sir, ye 
know well the Flemings that be yonder have 
done us no forfeit’ ; ταὶ Chaucer, Parsones Teale, 
275 (Student’s ed. p. 682%), “ And al this suffred Jesu 
Crist, that neuere forfeited.’ J'rom this the mean- 
ing passed early into the expression of a penalty 
due for transgression, a fine; and the verb came 
to signify to lose, or lose the right to, something, 
a meaning in which both subst. and vb. are still 
used. But in its only occurrence in AV the vb. 
‘forfeit’ (the subst. is not found) is used with 
direct reference to the authority or executive 
power to confiscate; and in that sense it is 
marked by Ozf. Eng. Dict. as obsolete: Ezr 108 
‘And that whosoever would not come within 
three days, according to the counsel of the princes 
and the elders, all his substance should be for- 
feited’ (oa, AVYm and RVm ‘devoted’). Cf. 
Dn 2° Wye. (1382), ‘your housis shuln be maad 
commoun or forfetid.,’ 

RV introduces ‘forfeit’ into Dt 229 ‘ Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed; 
lest the whole fruit be forfeited’ (wapra, AV 
‘ defiled,” RVm ‘consecrated’; Driver, ‘lit. 
become holy or sacred, t.e. be forfeited to the 
sanctuary’); Mt 16%, Mk 886 ‘forfeit his life’ 
(ζημιωθῃ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ, AV ‘lose his own soul’); 


and Lk 9% ‘and lose or forfeit his own self’ (ἑαυτὸν 
dé ἀπολέσας ἢ ζημιωθείς, AV ‘be cast away’). In 
the remaining occurrences of ζημιοῦν (1 Co 34, 
2 Co 7°, Ph 38), RV renders ‘suffer loss.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
FORGE, FORGER.—Forge and fabricate come 

both from Lat. fabricare, the former through the 
Old French forgier, the latter directly. To 
‘forge’ is therefore to make or shape, as Ex 
411, Wye. (1382), ‘ Who made the mouth of man, 
or who forgide (1888 ‘made’) the dowmbe and 
the deef, the seer and the blynde?’; Tindale, 
Works (ed. Russell, 1831), i. 98, ‘The power of 
God... altereth him, changeth him clean, 
fashioneth and forgeth him anew.’ It is espe- 
cially used of shaping metals by fire and hammer ; 
and in this sense RV uses the subst. forger, Gn 
4% *Tubal-cain, the forger of every cutting in- 
strument of brass and iron’ (wan wy, AV ‘an 
instructer [m. ‘whetter’] of every artificer in 
brass and iron’; so RVm). The passage is 
difficult, perhaps corrupt; it is fully diseussed 
in Dilmann and in Spurrell. But in AV ‘forge’ 
and ‘forger’ are used only in the metaphorical 
sense of framing or inventing lies: Job 134 ‘ye 
are forgers of lies’ (rpy-"bab) ; Ps 119% ‘The proud 
have forged a lie against me’ ("py shy an); and 
Sir 51? ‘lips that forge hes’ (ἐργαζομένων ψεῦδος). 
The Geneva tr. of Lk 198 is, ‘ If I have taken from 
any men by forged cauillation, I restore hym foure 
folde.’ And Shaks. Rich. If, Iv. i. 40, gives— 

‘If thou deny’st it twenty times, thou liest ; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
FORGETFULNESS.—Forgetful in the sense of 

heedless, neglectful, is perhaps still in use collo- 
quially, but in literary English we should not 
now say as AY after Tindale in He 13? ‘Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers’ (τῆς φιλοξενίας μὴ 
ἐπιλανθάνεσθε, RV ‘Forget not to show love unto 
strangers’). ‘A forgetful hearer’ (Ja 1%) is more 
modern, but RV prefers ‘a hearer that forgetteth’ 
(ἀκροατὴς ἐπιλησμονῆς, lit. ‘a hearer of forgetful- 
ness,’ as in 2* ‘judges of evil thoughts’ = evil- 
thoughted judges’). 


In Sir 2314 the meaning ig again, probably, heedless and so 
unmannerly, ‘Remember thy father and thy mother, when 
thou sittest among great men. Be not forgetful before them, 
and so thou by thy custom become a fool’ (μή ποτὲ ἐτιλάθη). 
But the passage is obscure. Wyclif has it, ‘Lest perauenture 
God forgete thee in the sighte of hem,’ after Vulg. Ne jorte 
obliviscatur te Deus in conspectu illiorum ; and he (or the Vulg.) 
is followed by Rogers’, Coverdale’s, the Bishops’, and the Douay 
versions ; the Geneva has ‘lest thou be forgotten in their sight.’ 
RY slightly alters the construction of the sentence, and so geta 
& new meaning— 


‘Remember thy father and thy mother, 
For thou sittest in the midst of great men ; 
That thou be not forgetful before them, 
And become a fool by thy custom.’ 


The great men are presumably the father and mother; if so, 
‘great ones’ would have been better; the Gr. is simply ἀνὰ 
μέσον μεγιστάνων. Ball, in QP B, follows Fritzsche and AV, and 
explains, ‘ Low language reflects upon one’s upbringing.’ 


Forgetfulness occurs in Ps 88" ‘Shall thy 
wonders be known in the dark? and thy right- 
eousness in the land of forgetfulness?’ (7% 77x), 
where ‘ forgetfulness’ is not the condition of losing 
all recollection, but of being forgotten, oblivion,—a 
meaning which Bradley (Ozf. Lng. Dict.) marks 
as probably obsolete. The condition of losing 
recollection might be represented as a blessed one, 
as in Shaks, 11 Henry LV. 111. 1. 8— 


‘Osleept O gentle sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness?’ 


But the Psalmist’s thought is rather as in Norton 
| (1561), Calvin’s Inst. IV. xviii, 704, ‘This Masse 
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... Shamefully ... putteth his death in forget- 
fulnmesse’; and Gray, Llegy, 1. 85— 


‘For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind Τ᾽ 


This is the meaning also of Wis 17° ‘they were 
scattered under a dark vail of forgetfulness’ 
(ἀφεγγεῖ λήθης παρακαλύμματι, Vulg. tenebroso ob- 
livionis velamento’); but in 1436 164, Sir 11°, the 
word is used in its usual sense of a tendency to 
forget. J. HASTINGS. 


FORGIYVENESS.—In OT three words especially 
are used to express the idea of forgiveness—"55 ἢ 
‘cover’ or ‘pacify’; nop (root meaning unknown) ; 
xwi ‘lift up’ or ‘away.’ AV and RV render all 
three usually ‘forgive,’ sometimes ‘pardon.’ The 
first and second are always used of divine forgive- 
ness—the first, rarely (Ps 7838, Jer 18%, Dt 21%, 
2 Ch 8018), the second, frequently (e.g. 1 αὶ 880, 
Lv 4%); the third is in common use of ordinary 
human forgiveness as well (e.g. Gn 50”, Ex 10", 
18 15% 9535), In nearly all instances the context 
implies repentance for the offence, and an inten- 
tion to avoid a repetition of it, as a condition 
of the forgiveness; and as a result of it, that 
the offender is placed again in the position which 
he occupied before the offence, in the old covenant 
relation to God, or in the same friendly relation 
as before to the person affected. Under the sacri- 
ficial system the repentance and the amends 
are represented by the sacrifice which is offered 
by the offender through the priest (see Oeliler, 
Theology of the OT, 8 139); but in other cases 
in the Psalms and the Prophets there is no 
suggestion of more than acknowledgment of sin, 
repentance, and that intention of amendment which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘turning to the Lord.’ 
Forgiveness is a free act on the part of God or of 
man; it restores the offender to the state in which 
there is no obstacle to his communion with him from 
whom he has been alienated; it gives peace of 
mind (Ps 32), a consciousness of the divine mercy 
(Ps 103); it removes the fear of punishment and 
quickens love (28 12%, Job 3378, Ps 1032). Nor is 
it only an individual matter; the whole nation 
may be alienated from God through negtect of his 
will, and may by forgiveness be restored,—such is 
the burden of many a prophetic exhortation. 

It has been said that ‘no permanent state of 
reconciliation’ was established under the old cove- 
nant; that there was only such forgiveness for 
the past as might enable men to begin again to 
seek justification through the works of the law. 
It has also been maintained that the old covenant 
furnished only a ‘passing over’ of sin, a ‘closing 
the cyes’ to it on the part of God—by which, 
though satisfaction was not made, though there 
was no real remission of sin, punishment was 
forgone. The consideration of these questions 
involves the whole subject of ATONEMENT (wh. 
see); but it may be stated here that neither the 
national and individual experiences recorded in the 
OT, nor the words and general language used, 
seem to suggest any fundamental difference in 
the idea of forgiveness from that which we find 
in the NT. When St. Paul in a particular passage 
(Ro 355) uses, with reference to sins committed by 
men hving under the old covenant, a word (dpeats) 
different from that (ἄφεσις) which is in common use 
in the NT to express ‘forgiveness,’ he has in mind 
a different thought. He is arguing that because 
in former ages God had not exacted from men the 
punishment which was due for their sins (cf. Ac 


* On this important term see Ozf. Heb. Lex. 8.v., also Driver, 
Deut. 243, 425f., and art. PROPITIATION. 
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' Col 14, He 977 10'8), 


1416 17%), his forbearance had been misunderstood 3 
he had ‘passed by’ sins till the world was in danger 
of forgetting that he was a God of righteousness ; 
and the time had come for a signal exhibition of 
his hatred of sin in the propitiation made in Christ 
Jesus (see Ro 3”: 7° RV, the sense of the argument 
islostin AV). With men such ‘ passing by’ might 
involve forgetting, it could not be the same as 
‘forgiving’; with God it would be neither (see 
Trench, Synonyms, ὃ xxxili.). No argument with 
regard to the nature of forgiveness under the old 
covenant can be drawn from the passage. Indeed, 
so far as the relation between the individual and 
God is concerned, there is nothing to indicate that 
the forgiveness granted by God in the experience 
of his people before the coming of Christ was 
different in kind from that which Christ pro- 
claimed. <A difference in the requirement of it 
from men in their relations with one another, no 
doubt, may readily be detected between the teach- 
ing of the OT and the NT. It is here that the 
real development in the ethical teaching of the 
NT on the subjectis to be found. The duty of 
forgiving injuries and wrongs committed against 
oneself or others cannot be said to occupy the pro- 
minent place in the OT that it has in the teaching 
of Jesus. It must be recognized that in this respect 
there is a real distinction to be drawn. But true 
as it is that the revelation of the divine will and 
of the ideal] of human life and character, the power 
of the whole revelation made in Christ, has im- 
measurably facilitated the individual’s opportunity 
of conscious enjoyment of the divine forgiveness, 
and stimulated his readiness to bestow forgiveness 
in his measure upon otliers ; yet it is none the less 
true that the same forgiveness of sin was offered 
to previous generations of nen—‘they are not to be 
heard, which feign that the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promises.’ The materials for deter- 
mining the idea of forgiveness are, however, so 
much richer in the NT than in the OT, that we 
turn to it rather than to the OT for the elabora- 
tion of the idea. 

So closely, indeed, is the principle associated 
with the teaching and work of Christ, that for- 
giveness has been called ‘Christ’s most striking 
innovation in morality,’ and the phrase a ‘ Chris- 
tian’ spirit is commonly regarded as synonymous 
with a disposition of readiness to forgive an 
injury. The pagan ideal of manly life was to 
succeed in doing as much good to your friends and 
as much injury to your enemies as possible ; and if 
it be not true that forgiveness was a virtue unknown 
in the ancient world, it was at all events not one 
that was demanded or proclaimed as a duty by any 
ethical system. Indeed it is clear that without a 
sense of the need of personal holiness and the con- 
sciousness of guilt, without—in the widest meaning 
of the phrase—a conviction of sin, there could be 
no true repentance, no sense of the need of forgive- 
ness. And such a conviction of sin neither Greek 
nor Roman religion produced. 

The words which are used in the NT are the Gr. 
representatives of the Heb. words in the OT. We 
have, though rarely, the word (καλύπτω) meaning 
‘cover’ or ‘hide’ (Ro 47, 1 P 48, Ja 5”, all quoted 
from LXX); and once, with reference to former 
times, the word for ‘ passing by ’ (ko 3”) ; but by far 
the commonest word is that which expresses the 
idea of ‘sending away,’ or ‘letting go’ or ‘releasing’ 
(ἄφεσις), which is rendered in this connexion either 
‘forgive,’ ‘forgiveness,’ or ‘remit,’ ‘remission.’ 
The noun occurs in this sense eleven times in the 
synoptic Gospels (not at all in Jn) and Ac (Mt 26%, 
Mk 14 3, Lk 17 33 2447, Ac 238 581 10% 1338 2618; 


eight times in Lk and Ac, a favourite word of 


St. Luke), and four times elsewhere (Eph 1’, 
In eleven of these instances 


πο 
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there is added ‘of sins,’ in one ‘of trespasses,’ in 
one the same words are in the immediate eontext, 
and in the two remaining instances the word stands 
absolutely. (AV renders nine tinies ‘remission,’ 
six times ‘forgiveness.’) The verb with the same 
meaning occurs about forty times in the synoptic 
Gospels, once in Ac (823), three times in Jn [Gospel 
once (20%), 1 Ep. twice (1° 2)}, and twice elsewhere 
(Ro 4’, Ja 5), It is found predominantly with the 
usual word for ‘sin’ (ἁμαρτία) or ‘sins’ expressed 
or implied in the context, but other words—‘ debt,’ 
‘trespasses,’ ‘iniquities’—are also used. The verb 
implies the complete removal of the cause of offence. 
The sin is taken out of the way, out of sight. The 
debt is cancelled: the debtor released from his 
obligation (cf. Mt 187%), As far as the offender 
is concerned, the trespass is done away. He no 
longer has the sense of sin, of guilt and liability 
to punishment; he is restored to the harmonious 
relations which existed before. (It is noticeable 
that though this is the favourite word of the 
Gospels and Acts, it is scarcely found in the NT 
outside them: the idea of forgiveness is mierged in 
the wider ones of justification and salvation). 
Instead of this word St. Paul uses one (χαρίζεσθαι 
ten times) which has the special sense ‘confer a 
favour on,’ ‘be gracious to’—of men towards one 
another and of Christ in relation to them (2 Co 2” 10 
124, Eph 433, Col 213 31%), St. Luke has this word 
twice (Lk 7%: 4), each time of a debt (AV ‘ frankly 
forgave’), and twice he has also a word (ἀπολύω, 
651 4is), meaning to ‘loose from,’ ‘release,’ ‘set at 
liberty.’ In the Apocalypse the nearest equiva- 
lent is found probably in the idea of the blood 
‘loosing’ from sin and ‘cleansing’ (6.0. Rev 15 715, 
ef. 1 Jn 1? °)- 

The teaching of the NT as to forgiveness is 
sufficiently represented by (1) the sayings of Clirist 
which led up to St. Peter’s question and the answer 
to it (Lk 17% 4, Mt 1816 1 and 1821. 2), and the 
Parables of the Prodigal and of the great Debtor 
(Lk 151-52, Mt 188-35); (2) the clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer (with the comment which is added Mt 
614. 15) of. Mik 11% 8); and (3) the allusion to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (Mt 12% and 
parallels), and St. John’s mention of sin ‘unto 
death’ (1 Jn 517). 

(1) The teaching is given much more fully in Mt 
than in Lk, but the full essence of itis in the words 
of Lk, ‘If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him; and τ he repent, forgive him. And if he 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times in a day turn again to tliee, saying, I 
repent; thou shalt forgive him.’ It is clear at 
once that, if certain conditions are satisfied, the 
teaching of Christ admits of no limitations to the 
law of forgiveness. The account in Mt more 
vividly enforces this point. It represents Christ 
as at first only enunciating the general principle. 
St. Peter seeks for further guidance, wishing to 
reduce the principle to the compass of a definite 
rule, and asking, ‘ Lord, how of¢ shall my brother 
sin agaimst me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times?’ and itis in answer to his question that 
the words are elicited which raise the duty out of 
the sphere of mere numerical calculation—‘I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Untilseventy 
times seven.’ There is to be no limit whatever to 
the readiness of a follower of Christ to forgive. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that some- 
thing is required on the part of the offender before 
he can be the recipient of forgiveness. ‘If thy 
brother . . . turn again to thee, saying, I repent’ 
—this is the condition: there must be the con- 
sciousness of sin, the free avowal of error (cf. 
Lk 15"), the recognition of wrong-doing and the 
turning away from it, and, it seems, the willingness 
to make amends (cf. Lk 19%). That there must be 


such repentance * (change of mind, acceptance of a 
new ideal of life) is still more plainly shown in the 
account of Mt: the Christian is not to remain 
passive till the offender of his own accord comes 
to him penitent and begging reconciliation—he is, 
on the contrary, to adopt all rational means he ean 
to bring home to him the error and evil of his 
conduct; and should he still remain inpenitent 
and obdurate, there is no forgiveness for him—he 
places himself outside the pale of Christian life— 
‘Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.’ 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son shows the same 
relation between forgiveness and repentance. The 
wish to leave the father—the revolt against his 
will, his plan of life—was the sin: the return is 
in itself sufficient proof of repentance, even 
though it was prompted by the sense of failure 
and physical hunger; the father recognizes it as 
such, and hastens to meet and welcome the 
offender, and forgives him before he has had time 


to put into words his confession of sin; the son is 


in that_moment_restored to the position in_his 
father’s household which he had forfeited. (The 
teaching of the apostles as described in Ac lays 
similar emphasis on repentance as a first condition 
of salvation f[e.g. Ac 9581], baptism being from one 
point of view the outward mark of repentance). 
So, too, the publican goes down to his house 
‘justified’ because penitent (Lk 181}. 

Similarly, a readiness to forgive others is laid 
down as a condition for a man’s own forgiveness 
(cf. Mt 62, Mle 11% 26) Mt 5’). The Parable of 
the great Debtor shows that the absence of a for- 
ceiving spirit in men prevents thcir being themselves 
forgiven. 

(2) The instances of Christ’s teaching which 
have been cited might be interpreted as having 
reference only to relations between men, though 
it is scarcely conceivable that the parables are 
not intended to be significant of the relations of 
mankind as sons to God the Father, the ideal of 
character. Theclausein the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6”, 
Lk 114) makes it evident that human forgiveness 
and divine forgiveness are represented as strictly 
analogous. There is indeed no iniication of any 
fundamental difference between the forgiveness 
which the Christian wins from God and that which 
he in turn bestows upon his ‘brother.’ It is the 
same phrase which is used throughout—a phrase 
denoting actual ‘remission’ of sin; and it is used 
by Christ of his own action, and alike of God’s and 
of man’s part in the mysterious process. If it were 
not so, it would be mockery to olier up the petition, 
‘Forgive us our trespass, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ The comment on the clause, 
which Mt appends to the Prayer, and the similar 
saying, which Mk introduces in connexion with the 
exhortation to faith in praying, forbid any differ- 
entiation (cf. Col 3”). The statements are quite 
general, Forgiveness is to be won by repentance 
and confession, whatever the nature of the offence, 
whoever the persons concerned may be. (In view 
of the indisputably general application of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son and the other 
references to forgiveness, it seems impossible 
to accept the interpretation of Mt 18%!" which 
would limit its teaching to relations between 
Christians). 

(3) There are, however, two references which 
seem to set a limit to the possibility of divine 
forgiveness. One is the case of the blasphemy 


against the Holy Spirit; the other is St. John’s 


* Two words are used which imply change of mind (involving 
regret for the course pursued and change of conduct for the 
future) Mt 417, Mk 115, Lk 157-10, and change of will Mt 21°9 
(on the question whether the distinction holds or not, see 
Trench, Synonyms, § Ixix.); and there are atso worda whick 
mean ‘turning’ or ‘conversion,’ Lik 2292, Ait 188. 
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FORM 


allusion to ‘sin unto death.’ The first of these 
references declares that there is a supreme sin for 
which no man ean ever hope to be forgiven— 
‘All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons 
of men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme’ (Mk 378); but with these 
sins and blasphemies there is pointedly contrasted 
one—‘ Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin,’ and it ‘shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in that which is to come’ 
(Mt 127), All that can be said with certainty as 
to the nature of this sin is that the opposition of 
the scribes and Pharisees to Christ was a sign and 
indication of it, and that the Pharisaic charge that 
it was by the powers of evil that he was enabled to 
perform his works of healing, was the immediate 
occasion of his denunciation of it. Augustine 
regarded the sin as deliberate persistence in evil 
(for other interpretations see Westcott, note on 
1 ὅπ 51. Itwould appear from the rest of Christ’s 
teaching on forgiveness that it was in any case of 
such a character as to deaden and destroy the 
spiritual sense in him who yielded himself up to 
its influence, so that repentance would become 
impossible to him. The idea of unpardonable sin 
is further suggested by St. John’s exception of 
‘sin unto death’ from the subjects of intercessory 
prayer (1 Jn 5"). To one who thus sins the way 
of forgiveness is closed; at least it is not to be 
opened through the intercession of his brethren, 
which in other cases would avail. 

There remains to be considered the problem of 
the significance of Christ’s ery from the Cross, 
‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do’ (Lk 2334), It is evident that it is a prayer 
for the forgiveness of those who have not repented, 
who have not even come to knowledge of their 
guilt. It cannot, however, be regarded as limited 
in its scope to the Roman soldiers, and exeluding 
any reference to the share in the final tragedy 
taken by the party of the scribes and Pharisees. 
The soldiers could not be thought of as in any rea! 
sense needing forgiveness for carrying out their 
orders in what they could only consider an 
ordinary execution: even Pilate was treated as 
comparatively guiltless. The ery must therefore 
be the supreme expression of the human sympathy 
and love of Christ, of the great principle which he 
had always inculeated. ‘The sin embodied in the 
conduct of the Pharisaic party he had condemned 
in burning words; towards it there could not be 
any change of feeling ; but they might be brought 
to repentance late though it was, and the words 
which are under consideration are a prayer for that 
result, a loving hope for the enlightenment of those 
blind leaders of the blind. It may be a hope 
against hope, but the cry does not constitute an 
exception to the principles and conditions of 
forgiveness which are to be drawn from other 
parts of the NT. It is a crowning example of 
‘forgivingness,’ if so be that the divine mercy 
may transcend the usual conditions of the bestowal 
of the boon. Sucli a spirit of ‘forgivingness’ may 
be present (it has been noticed that it is required 
in all cases from the individual who has been in- 
jured), whether ‘forgiven-ness’ (the remission of 
the offence as regards the person who has offended) 
ensues or not. ‘The word ‘forgiveness’ is capable 
of the active and of the passive sense. In the 
active sense it is clear that it is an ordinary 
Christian duty ; in the passive sense, before it can 
be realized the conditions which have been elicited 
must be fulfilled. 


LITERATURE.—Oehler, Theol. of OT; Schmid, Bib. Theol. of 
NT; Martensen, Christian Ethics; Seeley, Ecce Homo; Dorner, 
System of Christian Doctrine. See also Literature under arts. 
ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION, J. KX. BETHUNE-BAKER. 


FORM.— Numerous as are the Heb. and Gr. 
words tr? ‘form,’ the meanings of the word in 
AV and RV may be reduced to the following: 
1. Shape, as an orderly arrangement of parts, 
Gn 1? ‘The earth was without form’ (πη, RV 
‘waste’; so in Jer 438); Wis 1117 ‘thy Almighty 
hand, that made the world of matter without 
forni’ (ἐξ ἀμόρφου ὕλης, RV ‘out of formless matter’). 
Cf. Shaks. A. JoAn, IM. i, 253— 


*‘ All form is formless, order orderless.’ 


2, Such orderly arrangement as produces beauty, 
comeliness, 15 524 53? ‘he hath no form nor come- 
liness’ (Wh); Wis 15° ‘they desire the form of a 
dead image, that hath no breath’ (eldos; Farrar, 
‘he yearns for the unbreathing beauty of a dead 
image’), For this meaning see Shaks. Mids. 
Night’s Dream, 1. ii. 233— 

‘Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity.’ 
8. The special or characteristic shape of a person 
or thing, Ezk 8° ‘And he put forth the form of 
an hand, and took me by a lock of mine head’ 
(ΠῚ ; so 108); Dn 815 ‘Then was Nebuchadnezzar 
full of fury, and the form of his visage was 
changed’ (aby); Mk 16, Ph 2%? (μορφή, the char- 
acteristic form of the Son of God and His char- 
acteristic form as the Son of Man; see Gifford, 
The Incarnation, p. 22 ff.; and art. FASHION). Cf, 
Shaks. Com. of Errors, τι. ii. 200— 

‘Thou hast thine own form, 


No, Iam an ape. 
If thou art changed to aught, 'tis to an ass.’ 


Milton, Comus, 1. 70— 


‘Their human countenance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear.’ 


And Par. feg. iv. 599— 


* True image of the Father, whether thron’d 
In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or remote from Heav’n, enshrin’d 
In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 
Wand’ring the wilderness,’ 


4, The representation or pattern of anything, 
Ezk 8” ‘And behold, every form of creepin 
things . . . pourtrayed upon the wall roun 
about’ (niga); 2 Ch 47 ‘he made ten candlesticks 
of gold according to their form’ (nsyn, RV ‘ac- 
cording to the ordinance concerning them’); Ezk 
434 quater (ays); Ro 617 ‘that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you’ (τύπος, RVm ‘ pattern’) ; 
2 Ti 118 ‘Hold fast the form of sound words which 
thou hast heard of me’ (ὑποτύπωσις, RV “ pattern’). 
So Wyclif’s tr. of 1 Th 1’ ‘so that ye ben maad 
fourme, or ensaumple, to alle men bileuynge’; 
and Locke, Human Underst. IM. 111. 230, “Τὸ 
make abstract general Ideas, and set them up 
in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, as 
Patterns, or Forms (for in that sense the word 
Form has a very proper signification ).’ 8, Out- 
ward aspect (a); often the mere outward appear- 
anee as opposed to the inner reality (δ): Thus (a) 
Job 415 *Tt stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof’ (ax72, RV ‘appearance’); 1 Καὶ 2814 
‘And the woman said unto Saul, I saw gods 
ascending out of the earth. And he said unto 
her, What form is he of?’ (ayn); Dn 251 3% (1, 
RV ‘aspect’). So Shaks. Cortol. 111. iii. 109— 


‘Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art’; 


and Henry V. Il. vi. 72, ‘Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, 
a rogue: that now and then goes to the wars, to 
erace himself at his return unto London under the 
form of a soldier.’ (6) 28S 14” ‘To fetch .about 
this form of speech hath thy servant Joab done 
this thing’ (1239 359, RV ‘to change the face of 
the matter’); Ro 2, 2 Ti 3° ‘Having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof’ (both 
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μόρφωσις, which is not so purely as σχῆμα the mere 
outward form, but seems to be so used in both 
these passages, a“ 2 Ti 3°, and that is clearly 
the meaning of AV. See Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 2%). In illustration, take again Shaks., Henry 
Κ΄. UW. 11. 116— 

* And other devils that suggest by treasons, 

Do botch and bungle up damnation 

With patches, colours, and with forms, being fetch’d 

From glistering semblances of piety’ ; 
and Othello, τι. i. 243, ‘a knave very voluble, no 
further conscionable than in putting on the mere 
form of civil and humane seeniing, for the better 
compassing of his salt and most hidden - loose 
affection.’ 


The word ‘form’ has been occasionally introduced into RV 
when it is not in AV. It is used to tr. (1) Heb. "2A in all 
its occurrences except one, either for AV ‘likeness’ (Ex 204, 
Dt 423. 25 68), or ‘similitude’ (Nu 128, Dt 412-15.16), or ‘image’ 
(Job 416), The exception is Ps 1715 ‘I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness,’ where RV gives ‘form’ in marg., 
Amer. RV in text. (2) 13) in 1K 6% 787 for AV ‘size’; but 
not in the only other occurrence of that word Jon 26 (EV 
‘pottom’—‘I went down to the bottoms of the mountains,’ 
AVm ‘Heb, cuttings off’). (3) εἶδος Lk 322, Jn 537 (AV ‘shape’), 
1 Th 522(AV ‘appearance’), (4) τύπος Ac 2325 (AV ‘ manner’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FORMER.—This comparative adj. was at one 
time freely used to express the more advanced of 
two positions. Thus Wyclif (1388), after saying 
that Jacob ‘departide (1382 ‘dyuydide’) the puple 
that was with hym... in to twei cumpenyes,’ 
adds (Gn 323”), ‘And he comaundide to the formere 
(1382 ‘forther’), and seide, ΠῚ thou schalt mete 
my brothir Esau,’ ete.; and Knox, list. 88, ‘ Fiftie 
horse and men of the first rank lay dead at once, 
without any hurt done to the Scottish Armie, 
except that the Speares of the former two rankes 
were broken.’ In this way ‘former’ is used in 
Zec 148 § Living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ; 
half of them toward the former sea, and half of 
them toward the hinder sea’ (‘noqp9 απ, AVm and 
RV ‘the eastern sea’); the ‘eastern’ sea being 
the Dead Sea, and the ‘hinder’ or ‘western’ sea 
(ἢ 0) the Mediterranean. 


FORNICATION. —See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, 


FORSOMUCH.— Wis 12% ‘Forsomuch then as 
thou art righteous thyself’ (δίκαιος δὲ dv, RV ‘ But 
being righteous’); and Lk 19° ‘forsomuch as he 
also is a son of Abraham’ (καθότι, RV ‘forasmuch 
as’). The form is rare. Far more common is 
‘forasmuch,’ which occurs ok three times in 
AV, and was introduced generally by Tindale (it 
does not seem to occur in the Wyclilite versions). 
Tindale always keeps the parts of the word dis- 
tinct, ‘for as moche’; AV always presents an 
undivided word. It is Rogers (Matthew's Bible) 
that gives ‘for so much’ in Wis 12%; but in Lk 
19° AV is the first to use that form (perhaps by 
a slip of the pen or the printer), Tindale and 
others having ‘for as moche.’ 


FORSWEAR.—To ‘forswear’ is to undo one’s 
swearing, in accordance with the meaning of for 
(see under ForEGo). In AV it is always used 
reflexively, ‘to forswear oneself,’ with the mean- 
ing to swear falsely, to perjure oneself: 1 Hs 14 
‘And after that king Nabuchodonosor had made 
him to swear by the name of the Lord, he for- 
swore himself, and rebelled’ (ἐφιορκήσας ἀπέστη) ; 
Wis 1428 ‘they ... lightly forswear themselves’ 
(ἐπιορκοῦσιν raxéws); and Mt 5° ‘Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths’ (οὐκ ἐπιορκήσεις ; AV is Tindale’s tr, 
Wyclif has the intrans. form, ‘Thou shalt not 
forswere’: with which we may compare T. Adams, 
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II Peter, on 1% ‘Peter swore like a ruffian, and 
forswore like a renegade, till Christ looked on 
him, and then he wept’). For the AV tr® ef. 
Shaks. 111 Henry VI. Vv. v. 75— 


‘ Clarence. Did’st thou not hear me swear I would not 


οἷ 
Q. Margaret. Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself: 
"T'was sin before, but now ’tis charity,’ 


FORT.—See WAR. 


FORTH.—As Germ. foré from vor, so‘ forth ’is an 
adverb formed from ‘fore’; and its general mean- 
ing is ‘to the front.’ When used with such verbs 
as ‘bring’ or ‘come’ it means forward into view, 
as Pr 25° ‘ Put not forth thyself in the presence of 
the king’ (RV ‘put not thyself forward,’ RVm 
‘Heb. glorify not thyself’); Jn 8® “1 proceeded 
forth, and came from God’ (ἐξῆλθον, RV ‘I came 
forth’). In this, its most characteristic meaning, it 
is used both literally and figuratively, and accom- 
panies a great many different verbs, as bring, Gn 1} 
‘Let the earth bring forth grass,’ Is 41°! ‘bring forth 
your strong reasons’; come, Job 14? ‘He cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down’; put, Mt 185 
‘Another parable put he forth unto them’ (παρέθηκεν 
αὐτοῖς, RV set he before them’); strefeh, Ex 25% 
‘the cherubims shall stretch forth their wings on 
nigh’ (RV ‘spread out’); shoot, Gn 40 ‘her 
blossoms shot forth’; send, Ex 15’ ‘Thou sentest 
forth thy wrath’; show, Mt 145 ‘ mighty works 
do show forth themselves in him’ (αἱ δυνάμεις 
ἐνεργοῦσιν, RV ‘these powers work’); and in like 
manner: set, Lk 11]; stand, Jer 464, Mk 33; eadd, 
Is 314; bud, Ca 7"; spring, Job 38°77; ereep, Ps 
104%°; reach, Pr 31%; shed, Ac 985, 

Sometimes tle idea expressed is motion from a 
confined place to a more open, as 25 22%=Ps 1819 
‘He brought me forth also into a large place’; Nu 
248 «As the valleys are they spread forth’; 25 11} 
‘at the time when kings go forth to war.’ This 
meaning is also expressed by ‘abroad.’ When 
‘forth’ is used, it is always with a verb of motion ; 
never as in Shaks. Comedy of Errors, 11. ii, 212— 

‘Sirrah, if any ask for your master, 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter.’ 

Then ‘forth’ expresses generally movement away 
from a place, as Gu 3% * God sent him forth from 
the garden’; and more particularly movement 
onwards from a given point, as Jos 1811 ‘the coast 
of their lot came forth between the children of 
Judah and the children of Joseph’ (RV ‘ the border 
of their lot went out’); Mt 9° ‘Jesus passed forth 
from thence’ (RV ‘ by’); Ph 3° ‘ forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before’ (RV ‘stretching 
forward’). Cf. Ezk 613 Cov. ‘from the wildernesse 
off Deblat forth’; and Ps 72° (Stern. and Hopk.) 
‘His large and great dominion shall from sea to 
sea extend; it from the river shall reach forth unto 
earth’s utmost end.’ 

It is in this last sense only—‘ forward from a 
given point’—that ‘ forth’ is used with expressions 
of time. These are: (1) ‘from this time forth’ (ΠΕΡ 
Ps 113? 11518 1218); (2) ‘from that time forth’ (ΡΠ 
sama Neh 428; svng ΠυΠῚ 1372; ἀπὸ τότε, Mt 167 [RV 
omits ‘forth ’]); and (3) ‘from that day forth’ (ἀπ᾽ 
ἐκείνης τῆς ἡμέρας, Mt 227%, Jn 1158), 

In many of the foregoing expressions modern 
usage would prefer ‘forward’ or ‘out.’ In the 
following examples ‘out’ is distinctly the modern 
word: with put, Ac 9 ‘Peter put them all forth’ 
(so Gn 89, Je 651, Mt 955); with break, 25 5° ‘The 
Lorp hath broken forth upon mine enemies’; with 
give, zk 188: 18. 5 Ee that hath not given forth upon 


usury’;* with set, Ezk 9719 ‘they set forth thy 


* Cf. Pref, to AV 1611, ‘He gaue foorth, that hee had not seena 
any profit.’ 
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FORWARD, FORWARDNESS 


eomeliness’; with spread, Ezk 47 ‘a place to 
spread forth nets’ (RV ‘for the spreading of nets’) ; 
with east, Jon 153%. fet, Lk 20° ‘A certain man 
planted a vineyard, and let it forth to hnsbandmen’ 
(RV ‘ out’); look, Ca 2° ‘he looketh forth at the 
windows’ (RV ‘in,’ Heb. 15); or omitted alto- 
gether, as in Jn 24 ‘Jesus... manifested forth 
his glory.’ 

The phrase ‘forth of,’ which occurs in AV Gn 81 
98, Je 119, 2 Ch 234, Job 556, Am 717, Jth 2°, has 
sometimes been taken to be a prep., as by Abbott 
(Shaks. Grammar, 8 156). It seems, however, to 
be a contracted form of ‘forth out of,’ which is 
found Gn 8 ‘Every beast . . . went forth out of 
the ark.’ Thus Gn 815 ‘Go forth of the ark’; Jg 
1151 ‘whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me’; Am 717 ‘Israel shall surely go 
into captivity forth of his land’ (RV ‘out of’); and 
even 2 Ch 2314 ‘Have her forth of the ranges’ (RV 
‘forth between the ranks’). In illustration of the 
phrase, ef. Knox, Hist. 365, ‘Herewith was the 
Queen more offended; and commanded the said 
John to passe forth of the Cabinet, and to abide 
further of her pleasure in the Chamber’; and his 
tr® of Ps 1816 (Works, tii. 320), ‘he hath drawen me 
forth of many waters’; and so Bacon, Essays (‘ Of 
Prophecies,’ Gold. Treas. ed. p. 150, 1. 13), ‘In 
Vespasians Time, there went a Prophecie in the 
East; That those that should come forth of Indea, 
should reigne over the World.’ A further ellipsis 
sometimes takes place, the ‘of’ being omitted (not in 
AV), as Shaks, Aftds. Night’s Dream, I. i. 164— 

‘If thou lov’st me then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FORTIFICATION, FORTRESS.—See WAR. 


FORTUNATUS (oprotvaros), a member of the 
Church at Corinth, is mentioned in the first 
Epistle to that Church (1617) as having visited St. 
Paul at Ephesus, along with Stephanas and 
Achaieus. They had gone as deputies to seek the 
apostle’s help and advice regarding eertain ethical 
questions, and especially regarding marriage, 
meats offered to idols, and spiritual gifts, and to 
strengthen the tie between him and the Corin- 
thians. The state of affairs which their state- 
ments disclosed is dealt with at length in the 
Epistle in which they are mentioned, and which 
most likely they carried back with them, perhaps 
in company with Titus. Weiss sn¢evests that the 
way in which the names are mentioned, seems to 
show that Εἰ, and Aehaicus in some way belonged 
to the house of Stephanas. The name F., which 
is Roman, was a very common one, and henee it is 
precarious to identify St. Paul’s visitor, as some 
have proposed to do, with the F. mentioned by 
Clement of Rome (Zp. 59). W. Murr. 


FORTY.—See NUMBER. 


FORUM.—Only in Appit forum (so 1611, not 
Forum as in mod. ed.) Ac 28", one of the stages 
in St. Paul’s journey to Rome. The Gr. ᾿Αππίου 
φόρον 15 a transliteration of the Lat., which has 
been taken directly into English. Wyclif trans- 
lated the word: ‘the cheping of Appius’: so did 
the Geneva translators, ‘the Market of Appius,’ 
whom RV follows. But the other versions present 
various forms of the Lat.: Tind. ‘Apiphorum’ 
(though he translates the other name ‘the thre 
taverns’), so the Great Bible; Cov. ‘ Apiforum’ ; 
the Rhemish ‘ Apij-forum’; Matthew’s Bible, the 
Bishops’ Bible, and AV ‘ Appiiforum.’ See ArPius 
(MARKET OF). 


FORWARD, FORWARDNESS.—Forward is used | 


both as adj. and as adv. in AV, but the adj., 


though independent in early Eng., seems to have 
been lost, and afterwards re-formed from the adverb. 
So the adv. properly comes first. 

As an adv. ‘forward’ means ‘ towards the front,’ 
as opposed to ‘ backward,’ as Job 23° ‘ Behold I ga 
forward, but he is not there; and backward, but 1 
eannot perceive him,’ and Nu 32” ‘ For we will not 
inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, or for- 
ward, because onr inheritanee has fallen to us 
on this side Jordan eastward’ (nx>9, ‘further on,’ 
as 1S 20° ‘the arrows are beyond thee,’ περ ἢ] 429, 
lit. ‘from thee and onwards’), So Berners, /rois- 
sart, 1. xvi. 18, ‘All his barones went out of the 
cite, and the first nyght they lodged vi. myle for- 
warde.’ In the same sense it is applied to time, as 
Ezk 8055 ‘from that day and forward’; 43” ‘upon 
the eighth day, and so forward.’ Cf. Stubbes, Anat. 
Abus. ii. 34, ‘If sixtie would serue, they must have 
an hundred, and so forward.’ A bold expression is 
found in 2 Es 3° ‘before ever the earth eame for- 
ward,’ that is, into existence (anteqguam terra 
adventaret), a tr® retained in RV, though it is 
perhaps unique in Eng. literature. 

When used figuratively with certain verbs ‘for- 
ward’ has the meaning of ‘advanee the interests 
of, help the progress of an undertaking.’ The verbs 
in AV are (1) set, 1 Ch 981 ‘to set forward the work 
of the house of the Lorp’ (σι, RV as AVm ‘to 
oversee’; so in Ezr 8389 RV ehanges AV ‘sct 
forward ’ into ‘have the oversight,’ though in 2 Ch 
34 ‘to set it forward’ is accepted for the same * 
Heb, with RVm ‘to preside over it’; and in 8418 
‘overseers’ of AV is ehanged into ‘set forward,’ for 
Heb. o'nym). Tle phrase is applied to evil works 
as well as to good, Job 30% ‘they set forward my 
calamity’ (19'y'); Wis 1418‘ the singular diligenee of 
the artificer did help to set forward the ignorant to 
more superstition ’ (προετρέψατο, RV ‘ urged forward 
by the ambition of the artifieer’), To those ex- 
amples RV adds 1 Co 165 ‘that ye may set me for- 
ward on my journey,’ and 2Co 1%, 3 Jn § (all προ- 
πέμπω), where the meaning is somewhat different, 
to start one upon a journey. Shakespeare often 
uses the phrase intransitively (never trans. as here), 
as [ Henry IV. τι. iii. 38,‘ Weare prepared. I will 
set forward to-night.’ The expression ‘set forward’ 
in this literal sense is also found in AV, but only 
in Nu, where it oceurs 15 times of the marching of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness. (2) Help, only 
Zec 1% ‘they helped forward the afflietion’ (my 
nyo, RVm ‘helped the evil’), that is, the heathen 
not only acted as God’s instrnments in chastising 
Israel, but went further. (3) Haste, only 1 Es 1” 
‘the Lord is with me hasting me forward’ (ἐπι- 
σπεύδων). (4) Bring, only 3 Jn ® ‘whom if thou 
bring forward on their journey after a godly sort, 
thou shalt do well’ (RV ‘set forward,’ as above). 
The same meaning is found inéransitively with go in 
Gn 26% ‘waxed great, and went forward’ (43°) 
Sin alba, lit. as AVm, ‘went going’; RV ‘grew 
more and more’); and Ad. Est 13%. The literal 
sense occurs in Nu 27 10° and (‘go on forward’) 
18 103, Cf. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. (Globe ed. p. 21* 
l. 3), ‘Mr. Burehell, who was of the party, was 
always fond of seeing some innocent amusement 
going forward’; and Shaks. Aids. Night’s Dream, 
Iv. i. 17, ‘If our sport had gone forward, we had 
all been made men.’ 

In modern English ‘forward’ as an adj. means 
presumptuous, impertinent. This meaning is found 
as early as the beg. of the 17th cent. ; thus, Warner, 
Alb, Eng. IX. xlvii. 221, ‘They tould how forward 

Maidens weare, how proude if in request.’ But it 
| *The only remaining occurrence of the infin. is 1 Ch 152), 
where AV has ‘to excel,’ AVm ‘to oversee,’ and RV ‘to 
lead.? The meaning is undoubtedly always ‘to preside over,' 
whether workmen or more especially a choir of singers. The 


ptcp. seen in 2 Ch 8418 is found in the title of many psalms 
and translated ‘the chief (RV Chief) Musician,’ 
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does not occur in AV. There the adj. means either 


Lear and always in the mouth of ‘ Edgar’), as 


ready, 2Co 8” ‘to be forward a year ago’ (τὸ | fick. {{1.. 1. iv. 58— 


θέλειν, RV ‘to will’), or zealous, 2 Co 8” ‘being 
more forward, of his own accord he went unto you’ 
(σπουδαιότερος, RV ‘very earnest’); Gal 2” ‘which 
I also was forward to do’ (ἐσπούδασα, RV ‘was 
zealous’); and 1 Mac 113, where the zealis in a bad 
cause (προεθυμήθησάν τινε). Cf. Hall, Contempla- 
tions (Works, ed. 1634, ii. 52), ‘ What marvell is it 
if God bee not forward to give, where we care not 
to aske, or aske as if we cared not to receive?’ 
and (for the meaning ‘ ready’) Livingstone (Select 
Biographies, Wod. i. 229), ‘Mr. James went back 
with him, and finding him forward to go in with 
him... believed him.’ 

Forwardness occurs once in Shakespeare, and 
then in later writers frequently in the mod. sense 
of over-confidence, presumption. As You Like fi, 
I. 11. 159— 

‘Since the youth will not be intreated, 

His own peril on his forwardness.’ 
But in AV the only meaning is readiness or zeal. 
Once it is in a bad cause, Wis 14)? (σπουδή; RV 
‘zeal’); elsewhere only 2Co 88 (σπουδή, RV 
‘earnestness ἢ, and 9? ‘I know the forwardness of 
your mind’ (τὴν προθυμίαν ὑμῶν, RV ‘your readi- 
ness’). So Hall (Works, ii. 16), referring to the 
Wise Men from the East, says, ‘God encourages 
their holy forwardnesse from heaven.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FOUL (Old Eng. fil) is of the same root (Sans- 
krit pa, to stink) as Gr. réovand Lat. pis, purulent 
matter, as from a sore, and its earliest meaning is 
loathsome, whether to sight or smell. It is applied, 
for example, to blood, Wis 1115 ‘a perpetual running 
river troubled with foul blood,’ in reference to the 
Egyptian plague (aiuart λυθρώδει, the only occurrence 
of this wl in bibl. Greek, lit. ‘with blood like 
gore,’ RV ‘with clotted blood’). In this sense 
‘foul’ is applied to disease, as Shaks. Hamlet, 
Iv. 1. 2]1— 

‘But, like the owner of a foul disease, 


To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life’; 


and Lear, I. 1. 167— 


‘ill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon thy foul disease,’ 

2. From this to moral unelcanness the step was 
easily and early made. In AV it is so applied only 
to unclean spirits, and only twice, Mic 9%, Rev 18? 
(both ἀκάθαρτο:). 


The adj. ἀκάθαρτος igs used 22 timesin NT with wvstue (Mt 2, 
Mk 11, Lk 5, Ac 2, Rev 2) and once with πνεῦμα δαιμονίου (Lk 433). 
Tindale translates by ‘unclean spirit’ generally, but he gives 
‘foul spirit’ in Mk 127 68 725, Lk 488 618 829, and is always 
followed by Cov., Cran., Gen., and (except in Mk 725) Bish. 
Wyclif., and the Rhem. NT, after Vulg. spiritus immundus, 
have ‘unclean spirit’ everywhere. AV seems quite accidentally 
to retain ‘foul’ in Mk 925 ; butin Rev 182it is probably retained 
for variety, the same Gr. word as applied to birds being trd 
‘unclean’ in the same verse. RV gives ‘unclean’ everywhere. 


Since ἀκάθαρτος is properly ceremonially unclean, 
the moral element is less prominent than when 
πονηρός is applied to πνεῦμα (Mt 12%, Lk 731 82 1156, 
Ae 1913. 18.10.10. AV ‘evil’ or ‘wicked,’ RV always 
‘evil’), and consequently ‘ foul’ with its suggestion 
of separation through loathsomeness is a very 
appropriate tr®, and is frequently used of evil 
spirits, or their abode, in English literature. 
Thus Shaks. Zam. of Shrew, Induce. 11, 17— 

“0, that a mighty mau of such descent, 


Of such possessions and so high esteem, 
Should be infused with go foul a spirit.’ 


Cf. Watts, Ps exxi. (L. M.) 25— 
‘On thee foul spirits have no power.’ 


Shaks. has ‘foul devil’ (Rich. 111. 1. ii. 50), and 
often ‘foul fiend’ (14 times, of which 11 are in X. 


‘With that, nethoughts, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me.’ 

3. ‘Foul’ is often set in opposition to fair, and 
that (1) in the sense of wgly. ‘Thus Chaucer, Clerk- 
Merchant (KE. 1209)— 

‘If thou be fair, ther folk ben in prescnce 

Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille ; 

If thou be foul, be fre of thy dispence, 

To gete thee frendes ay do thy travaille.* 
This is the meaning of Job 161° ‘My face is foul 
with weeping,’ though RVm gives ‘ defiled,’ as if a 
closer rendering of the Heb. (ἼΡ 2); but the Heb. 
root is to be red, and the most probable tr? ‘my 
face is red with weeping.’ So Livingstone, Select 
Biog. 306, ‘When he came out all his face was foull 
with weeping.’ (2) As applied to weather: 1 Es 98 
(χειμών), 91 (ὥρα χειμερινή), and Mt 163 (χειμων). 

4. Foul is twice found in AV with the meaning 
of disgraceful: Sir 54% ‘a foul shame is upon the 
thief’ (αἰσχύνη; RV ‘upon the thief there is 
shame’); 9055 * A lie is a foul blot in a man’ (μῶμος 
πονηρός). Iixamples of both phrases are found in 
Shaks. Thus Sich. 11.1.1. iii, 249— 

‘ Tlast. False-boding woman, end thy frantic curse, 

Lest to thy harm thou move our patience.’ 

Q. dlarg. Foul shame upon you! you have all moved mine’; 
and Afuch Ado, Il. i. 64— 

‘Nature, drawing an antick, 
Made a foul blot.’ 

5. The Amer. RV introduces ‘foul’ in the mod. 
sense of dirty: Is 19° ‘ And the rivers shall become 
foul’ (AV ‘And they shall turn the rivers far 
away’; RV ‘And the rivers shall stink’). So 
Job 308 Cov. ‘Their dwellinge was beside foule 
brokes.’ This is the meaning of the verb ‘ to foul’ 
in Ezk 32? 34!% 19, its only occurrences, where it re- 
fers to the polluting of running water. 

J. HASTINGS. 

‘'FOUNDATION.—In the OT the words ‘ found’ 
and ‘foundation’ are for the most part tr®™ of 70: 
and its derivatives. which are freely used in a 
metaphorical as well as a literal sense. The foun- 
dation stones of some of Solomon’s buildings are 
described as huge and costly (1 K 719). In con- 
nexion with the laying of the foundation stoue 
various superstitious rites were widely practised, 
the offering of a human victim being a not in- 
frequent accompaniment of the ceremony (see 
Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, 22, 51, 55; Strack, 
Der Blutaberglaube, 68). It is possible that the 
record of such an incident was embodied in the 
original form of the tradition preserved about Hiel 
the Bethelite, ‘ He laid the foundation [of Jericho] 
on (ὃ 3) Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gates 
thereof on his youngest son Segub’ (1 K 1682), 

In NT ‘foundation’ is used in two distinct 
senses, an active anda passive. In the former sense 
it represents καταβολή (properly ‘ founding’), which 
(except in Ile 11" καταβολὴ σπέρματος, used of Sarah) 
is confined to the collocation καταβολὴ κόσμου, * the 
foundation of the world,’ Mt 18° 25%, Lk 11%, 
Jn 17%, Eph 14, He 4° 9°, 1 P 1°, Rev 13° 178, In 
the passive sense ‘the foundations of the earth’ 
(pis πρὶ, once Job 388 ovmy ‘ pedestals,’ once Ps 1045 
ΤΊΣ ‘ bases’) frequently appears in OT, Mic 6%, 
Ts 9418 40", Jer 31°, Ps 82°, Pr 8% The passive 
sense of the word is in NT represented by θεμέλιος 
(both literal and metaphorical). This word is 
used, 6... 11 our Lord’s simile of the two buildings 
(Lk 6**), as well as in St. Paul’s simile of the 
building tested by fire (1 Co 3"). In 1 Co 3" the 
Church’s foundation is Christ, in Eph 2” she is 
built upon the foundation of (the gospel of) the 
apostles and (NT) prophets, Jesus Clirist being 
the chief corner-stone. 

In Jer 50", where AV has ‘ foundations,’ the 
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meaning of nlwx is prob. ‘bulwarks’ (RV) or 
‘buttresses’ (see Oxf. Heb. Lex.). In Is 16’ “ raisin- 
cakes’ seems to be the meaning, not ‘foundations’ 
(see FLAGON). The ‘gate of the foundation’ (rye 
ΟΠ) in 2 Ch 23° is obscure. Perhaps we should 
read 70’ ‘the gate Sur,’ asin 2 K 11, or map ὦ 
‘the horse gate’ (see Oxf. Heb. Lew. 8. tox). In 
2Ch 3° for AV ‘these are the things wherein 
Solomon was instructed,’ RV substitutes ‘these 
are the foundations which Sol. laid’ (taking 7D14 as 
Hoph. infin. of 1p). RV further gives ‘ founda- 
tions’ for ‘ posts’ in Is 64 as tr. of nipy, a derivative 
from ONin metaph. sense. Finally, in two instances 
(Ps 894 972) where AV tr. ji2> ‘habitation,’ RV 
gives the correct sense ‘ foundation.’ 
J. A. SELBIE. 

FOUN TAIN.—1. A fountain is a natural outflow, 
or spring, of water, and is in this way distinguished 
from a well of artificial construction (see WELL). 
Palestine, owing to its physical structure, is especi- 
ally rich in fine springs of water. Remarkably 
appropriate is the statement (Dt 8"), ‘ For the Lord 
thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains (nixy.) and depths 
springing forth in valleys and hills.’ 

2. The Cretaceous limestone of which W. Pales- 
tine is mainly composed being open and porous, 
the rain (or snow) which falls during the winter 
months percolates downwards and forms under- 
ground reservoirs in the strata, which burst forth 
along the sides of the Jordan depression, as also 
on the western flanks of the central table-land.* 
Equally favourable is the geological structure of 
the eastern sides of the Jordanic depression for the 
production of springs; for the heavy falls of snow 
which cover the Lebanon and Hermon ranges in 
winter give rise to copious fountains which supply 
the head waiters of the Litany, the Jordan, and the 
rivers of Damascus. Not less remarkable are some 
of the fountains of the region of Trachonitis and 
the Perzea, which have their sources in the voleanic 
mountains of the Hauran, and their outlets into the 
Jordan by the Hieromax and the Jabbok. Fine 
springs are also numerous along the western shore 
of the L. of Tiberias, scattering verdure and 
fertility along their course. Amongst the Edomite 
mountains and those of the Sinaitic peninsula the 
most important fountains are those of the Wady 
Musa, which flows down through the city of Petra; 
the ‘Ain Abu Werideh (or el- Weibeh), and ‘Ain 
Ghurundel in the Arabah; the Wady el-‘Ain at 
the entrance to the grand gorge of es-Sik, between 
Jebel Mus4 and ‘Akabah ;+ and those which de- 
scend from the flanks of Jebel Misa (Mount Sinai) 
itself. ‘he spring of ‘Ain Kadis, which issues forth 
at the base of a limestone cliff in the Badiet et-Tih 
(Wilderness of Paran), has been identified, with 
much probability, as the site of Kadesh-Barnea.t 

ὃ. Lhermal Springs.—Many of the springs which 
flow directly into the Dead Sea and the lower 
waters of the Jordan have a high temperature, 
due partly to the existence of volcanic rocks 
(basalt), still highly heated, with which the waters 
come in contact; and partly to the depth below 
the surface to which the underground waters de- 
scend before issuing forth into day. 

The following are the most important thermal 
springs § : 

1. Hammam (or Hammath), situated on the W. 

* The average rainfall at Jerus. is about 30 inches, nearly the 
whole of which falls between Nov, and Feb. 9 in the Lebanon it 
is probably considerably greater. See Glaisher, ‘Meteorological 
Observations at Jerus.’ in PHF St, 1887-98. 

ἡ Described by Ruppell, Miss Martineau, Dean Stanley, and 
Major Kitchener (Mount δεῦρ, App. 208). 

1 This fountain was discovered by Rowlands, and his identifica- 
tion of it with Kadesh-Barnea has been supported by Holland 
and Trumbull after personal inspection of the spot (Kadesh- 


Barnea, 1884). 
§ Some of the Jordan Valley springs appear to burst forth 


side of the Sea of Tiberias, near to which Herod the 
tetrarch built the city of that name.* Temp. 143°3° 
Fahr., water sulphurous.t 2. Yarmuk, N. of Umm 
Keis (Gadara). Temp. 109° Fahr., water sulphur- 
ous. ὃ. Zerka Ma‘in (Callirrhoé), ten principal 
warm and sulphurous springs, of which the lowest 
reaches a temperature of 143° Fahr.§ Here Herod 
the Great bathed during his last illness.|| 4. 
‘Ain Zara enters the Dead Sea on the E. side. 
Temp. 109° Fahr.7 5. ‘Ain es-Sulfdn, in the Plain 
of Jericho (el-Ghér), W. of the Jordan. Temp. 
71° Fahr. (See ARABAH, JERICHO.) 6. ‘Ain el- 
Beida enters the Wady el-Jeib 5. of Jebel Usdum. 
or 91° Fahr. 7. ‘Ain el-Khubarah, W. of the 
Dead Sea, water sulphurous. Temp. 88-93° Fahr.** 
8. ‘Ain Feshkhah, W. of the Dead Sea. Temp. 
82° Fahr.tt 9. The springs of “μου (‘Atnun) near 
to Salim in Samaria, where John baptized (Jn 3%). 
According to Conder the head springs issue from 
an open valley, surrounded by desolate hills ; but 
the water gushes forth over a stony bed and 
rapidly produces a fine perennial stream surrounded 
by oleanders.¢+ 10. Kishon. ‘The springs forming 
the head waters of the Kishon are remarkable for 
their eopiousness. Stanley describes them as ‘ full- 
grown from their birth.’ They rise at the foot of 
Mt. Tabor and form ἃ chain of pools and springs, 
together with quagmires and swamps, which were 
fatal to many of Sisera’s army 88 (ἦν 5%). The 
river enters the Mediterranean at the northern 
base of Mt. Carmel. 11. Banids. The springs at 
the head of the Jordan at Banids (Caesarea Philippi) 
issue from a cavern above the town, constituting 
the ‘upper sources,’ and are augmented by a still 
larger fountain below, which is known as ‘the 
lower springs’; so that the Jordan is full-grown 
from its birth.|||| 412. The Jerusalem fountains. 
Jerus. in former times was supplied from several 
sources ; but we are here concerned only with the 
natural fountains. Of these the most remarkable 
are the Upper Springs of Gihon, TT which are inter- 
mittent, and break out underground in the IXidron 
Valley (Wady en-Nar), forming the chief source of 
this stream, from whence the water is carried by 
an underground conduit toa pool, now known as 
the ‘ Fountain of the Virgin’ (‘Ain Umm ed-Deray), 
to the west side of the City of David. This con- 
duit, 1760 feet (or 1200 cubits) in length, was 
constructed by Hezekiah on the approach of the 
Assyrian army (2 Kk 20”, 2 Ch 32%). In 1880 a 
pupil of Schick observed an inscription which was 
afterwards deciphered by Sayce and Guthe. It 
contains in old Heb. characters a record of the 
construction.*** This fount is the only natural 
spring of water at Jerusalein, and is the chief source 
of supply of pure water at the present day. The 
pools of Solomon, near Bethlehem, were fornicrly 
the chief sources of supply for Jerus., and were 
conducted into the city by an upper and lower 
conduit hewn in stone, now fallen into disuse. 


The pools are supplied by a fine spring which issues 
along the line of the great ‘ fault,’ by which the valley is tra- 
versed. (See ARABAH.) 

* Jos. Ant. xvii. li. 3. t Lynch, Of. Rep. p. 202. 

t Robinson, Phys. Geog. Holy Land, 24. 

§ Tristram, Land of Moab, xiii. 247; Conder, Heth and Moab, 
145, 149. 

| Jos. Ant. xvi. vi. 5. This spring is also supposed to be that 
called ‘ En-eglaim’ (spring of the calves), Ezk 4710, 

q Lartet, Voy. @’ #xpilor. 291. 

** Tristram, Land of Israel, 305. +t 15. pp. 252-255. 

tt Tent-Work in Palestine, p. 50. §§ Ib. pp. 69, 97. 

|| The springs rise at a level of about 1000 feet above the Medi- 
terranean, and are joined by the waters of the Hasbany coming 
down from the western slopes of Hermon (Conder, Tent-Work, 
215; Tristram, Land of Israel, 584). 

q{| Explored by Robinson in 1838, and by Warren and Conder, 
SWP pt. τι. 346 (1886), also Recovery of Jerusalem, 257. 

*** Generally known as the Siloam Tablet ; SW P ii. 846 (1886) ; 
Recovery of Jerusalem, 257; ZDMG (1882), pp. 725-750 ; Sayce, 
HCN 377f.; Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. xv.; Pilcher, PSBA, 
xix. 165 ff. 
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forth from the limestone rock above the upper pool. 
The water is still carried by a conduit to Bethle- 
hem, and also fertilizes ‘the gardens of Solomon’ 
in the valley below. E. HULL. 


FOUNTAIN GATE.—See GATE and JERUSALEM. 
FOUR.—See NUMBER. 


FOURSQUARE.—Now that ‘square’ is confined 
to that which has four equal sides, ‘foursquare’ is 
looked upon as redundant, though writers like 
Ruskin, steeped in biblical phraseology, use it 
still. Formerly ‘square’ meant simply equal- 
sided, and the number of sides had to be expressed. 
Thus ‘fivesquare,’1 K 6°, taken from the text of 
the Geneva Bible, ‘the upper poste and side postes 
were fiue square.’ ‘Foursquare’ is used of the altar 
of burnt-oftering (Ex 27! 381), of the incense-altar 
(Ex 30? 37%), and of the high‘priest’s breastplate 
(2816 39°), the meaning being clearly expressed in 
30? ‘A eubit shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit the breadth thereof; foursquare shall it be’ 
(135). Itis also used of the borders of the brazen 
bases in Solomon’s temple (1 K 7*! ya79); of the 
inner court of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 40%) and of 
the ‘holy oblation ’ (48°) ; and, finally, of the holy 
city, new Jerusalem (Rev 21, τετράγωνος). 


FOWL.—The word ‘ fowl,’ now restricted to the 
domestic cock and hen, ‘the barn-door fowl,’ was 
formerly applied to all feathered animals, and occa- 
sionally even to all winged creatures. Thus Sir 118 
in Wyclif’s tr® of 1382 is ‘Short in foules (Vule. 
in volatilibus) is a bee,’ though Purvey’s Revision 
of 1388 gives, ‘A bee is litil among  briddis.’ 
Indeed, when Wyclif has to make a distinction 
between feathered and unfeathered creatures that 
fly, he uses ‘fowl’ of the latter: Ezk 39!” ‘Saye 
thou to eche bryd, and to alle foulis’ (732-2 aiayd πῶς, 
Vule. dic omni volucri et universis avibus), though 
Rogers and Coverdale reverse the order, ‘Speake 
unto alle the foules and euery byrde.’* And AV 
uses ‘fowls’ of unfeathered winged creatures in 
Ly 11” ΑἹ] fowls that creep, going upon all four, 
shall be an abomination unto you’ (jvn pw 53). 
This is Wyclifs tr® ‘Alle of foules (1388, “ΑἹ 
thing of foulis’) that goth on foure feete’; after 
Vulg. Omne de voluertbus quod graditur super 
quatuor pedes; and Tindale’s, ‘all foules that 
erepe and goo upon all 1111. shalbe an abhominacion 
unto you.’ The LXX has πάντα τὰ ἑρπετὰ τῶν 
πετεινῶν : RV “ All winged erceping things’ (see 
art. CREEPING THINGS). T. Adams (orks, 
i. 13) distinguishes ‘fowls’ from ‘flies’: ‘the 
eagles hunt no flies so long as there be fowls in 
the air.* He thus uses ‘fowls’ exactly as we now 
use ‘ birds,’ and that was its commonest use by 
far. Thus Bacon, Hssays (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 181, 
1. 22), ‘Why, doe you not think me as wise, as 
some Fowle are, that ever change their Aboad 
towards the Winter ?’ 

RV accepts the AV rendering ‘fowl’ or ‘ fowls’ 
throughout OT, except Lv 11”, Ezk 3917, already 
noted, and in the three passages in which the Heb. 
is py ‘ay2t, a bird of prey: Gn 15" (RV ‘ birds of 
prey’), Job 287 (RV ‘bird of prey’), Is 18° (RV 
‘ravenous birds’). Cf. Bacon, ’ssays (p. 240, 1. 2), 
‘But now, if a Man can tame this Monster, and 
bring her to feed at the hand, and govern her, 


* The Geneva Bible of 1560 translated more accurately (as 


LEX Εἰπὸν παντὶ ὀρνέῳ πετεινῶν), ‘Speake unto euerie feathered ! 


| nartridges, fatted fowls (barburim, 11K 4°, see 


foule.’ This was accepted by AV, with marg. ‘to the fowl] of 
every Wing.’ RY has ‘Speak unto the birds of every sort’; 
Biegiried, Sprich zu den mannigfach beschwingten Vogeln. 

1 This use was either unknown to or ignored by Shakespeare 
when he wrote, Comedy of Errors, ππι, i, 79— 


‘I pray thee, let me in. 
Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fish have no fin. 


| refer to small birds. 


and with her fly other ravening Fowle, and kill 
ΕΝ it 15 somewhat worth’; and Milton, PL 
x. 2/4— 
‘A flock of ravenous fowl.” 
In Wis 194% ‘a new generation of fowls’ (νέαν 
γένεσιν ὀρνέων) is changed into ‘a new race of 
birds.* In NT the Gr. (always plu.) is either ὄρνεον 
(Rev 1917-21) or πετεινὸν (Mt 67 134, Mk 4" 82, Lk 88 
12% 13%, Ac 1013 11°), and, except in the two places 
in Ac, RV changes into ‘ birds.’ 
J, HASTINGS. 

FOWL.—Neither in AV nor in RV has any 
system been followed in the rendering of the 
various words for birds in the Heb. original. 
These words are—i, ἣν ‘Cph. This word signifies 
collectively birds or winged creatures, It is often 
in the construct state with ong the skies. It cor- 
responds with the Arab. ¢air, the reot of which 
seems to signify to fy. It ought to be tr? every- 
where birds. It is, however, more generally tr? 
fowl, but also often birds (Jer 4). It is usually 
collective (Ezk 31% 1%), but sometimes singular (ἢ) 
(Gn 12-3) Ly 17:8. It is sometimes used for 
carrion birds (28 21"), 

2. wy ‘ayit, usually collective (in Is 46" singular, 
applied to Cyrus) for dirds of prey, is, however, tr? 
in AV fowls (Gn 15"), RV birds of prey; also 
AV fowls (Job 287, Is 18°), RV birds of prey and 
ravenous birds, AV and RV By wy ravenous birds 
(Ezk 39%). 

3. Nay gippér is in many places a collective term 
for birds, from the root 153 gaéphar, to ‘ twitter,’ or 
‘ehirp,’ or ‘ whistle’ (cf. Arab. safar, te ‘ whistle’), 
It is used collectively, Gn 154, Lv 147°, Dt 144, 
cte., where it is tr? AV and RV ‘birds’; Dt 41, 
Neh 518, Ps 83, where it is tr? EV ‘fowl.’ It 
is sometimes in construct state with 39 (Ezk 
172 ete.), at others with 712 (Ps 148°), Zippér, 
like its Arab. equivalent ‘ws fir, is also used for 
the smaller twittering birds, particularly the 
sparrow (Ps 84° etc.). 

The gippor is said to nest in the cedar (Ps 1041”), 
to flee to the mountains (Ps 11), to be taken in 
nets and snares (Ps 124’, Pr 6°, Am 3°). Four 
different ways of taking animals and birds are 
alluded to in a single passage (Job 18%), In all 
there are seven different Heb. words for the various 
sorts of traps. The ‘cage full of birds’ (Jer 5”) 
may refer to the custom of hanging cages of birds 
on the trees, on which birdlime or snares are 
placed, or near which the sportsman lies concealed, 
to entice the birds by the singing of the captives 
(but see CAGE). The voice of the gippdr (Ke 129} 
is the morning song, announcing the dawn. 

4, mip bya ba'al-kdndph (Pr 1"), the ‘ possessor of 
& wing,’ is a figurative expression for a bird. 

5. In NT (and Sir 43™) πετεινά (or τὰ 7.) 15. ceneral 
for birds, by which it is tr’ in RV, while AV gives 
fowls (Mt 134, Lk 13"). When birds of prey are 
intended ὄρνεα is used (Rev 191”). 

Birds are divided into clean and wnelean (Dt 
144-20), Lv gives the list only of the unclean birds 
(113-2), The ‘fowls that creep’ or ‘creeping 
thing that flieth,’ RV ‘winged creeping things’ 
(Lv 112%, Dt 141°), may refer to such as the bats, 
and the insects that do not leap as well as fly (see 
full discussion in art. CrekrinGc THINGS), The 
birds allowed in sacrifice were éurtle-doves and 
pigeons (Lv 14"), and gippérim (Lv 14:58, The 
last were prob. any twitterers or clean birds except 
the two above mentioned. Among the birds men- 
tioned as having been used as food are quads, 


Cock), and fowl (zippér, Neh 5), The last may 

It is prob. that the sparrows, 
sold two for a farthing aid five for two farthings 
(Mt 10”, Lk 12%), were for food. They and other 


| small birds are caught and sold in immense numbers 


——— 
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at this day, and at prices similar to those of our 
Saviour’s day. Cocks and hens are mentioned in 
NT, and were doubtless used for food. 

The migrations of birds are especially noteworthy 
in the Holy Land, as a country midway between 
the tropics and cooler regions of the north. They 
are noted in Scripture (Ca 2", Jer 87). 

Their singing is also alluded to (Ec 12, Ps 104"), 
and their flight (Ex 19%, Dt 391: 12). 

Eggs were eaten (Lk 11%). The eggs of wild 
birds, on which the hen was sitting, could be 
taken, but not the hen at the same time (Dt 22°). 
Ostrich eggs are mentioned (Job 39%, see OSTRICH). 
‘ges that are left’ (Is 104) may refer to the 
supplementary eggs of the ostrich, or to the nests 
that have been deserted owing to fright of the 
parent birds. Eggs of serpents are alluded to (Is 
59°), For the expression ‘sitteth on eggs’ (Jer 
172 RV, AVm ‘ gathereth young’), see PARTRIDGE. 
Birds’ nests are often found in places of worship 
(Ps 848), For general subject of birds, their habits, 
etc., see NATURAL HISTORY. G. E. Post. 


FOWLER is marked by the Ozf. Eng. Dict. as 
‘now rare,’ the more commonplace ‘ bird-eatcher ’ 
being its substitute. It is found in AV, Ps 124’ 
(war, ptep. of [vp] to lay snares); Hos 9° (vp: 
[all]); Ps 913, Pr 6 (esp, found also in Jer 5°, AV 
‘he that setteth snares’; RV ‘ fowlers,’ which is 
Wyclif’s word). Shaks. has the word but once— 
Mids. Night’s Dream, IT. li. 20— 


* As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye.’ 


For Fowling see under HUNTING. 


FOX (dy:i shi‘'Al, ἀλώπηξ, vulpes).—There can be 
no doubt that shal meant both jackal and fox. 
It is used in the sing. only once in OT (Neh 45), 
where the intention is doubtless to refer to a 
small animal, and fox is more likely to be meant 
than jackal. The plural shidlim is used in a 
number of places in OT. AV has tr* it in all of 
them foxes. In two of these (Jg 154, Ps 6910) the 
context makes it pretty certain that the jackal is 
intended. In the first passage Samson is said 
to have caught 300 shwdlim. This would be 
well-nigh impossible in the case of foxes, which 
are shy, solitary animals, but not difficult in that 
of jackals, which are gregarious. In the sccond 
the expression ‘they shall be a portion for foxes’ 
implies a carrion-eater. Foxes may sometimes 
join other animals in feasting on the slain, but it 
is jackals that share with vultures the carrion of 
a battlefield. In the other passages of OT shi‘dlim 
may mean either animal, though the context points 
rather to the habits of the fox than to those of the 
jackal. Thus La 5’ represents shw‘Gliin as walking 
on the ruins of Zion, and Ezk 134 ‘ shi‘além in the 
deserts’ (RV ‘waste places’), and Ca 2 speaks of 
‘the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines’ 
(RV ‘vineyards’). A special word for jackals 
occurs in OT o%x (see DRAGON under on, and 
JACKAL). 

The Gr. ἀλώπηξ means the fox only. In NT the 
sing. occurs once (Lk 13”), where Herod is spoken 
of as a fox. Here the reference is to the well- 
known cunning of this animal. It oceurs twice in 
the plu. (Mt 8”, Lk 9°8) ‘foxes have holes.’ 

The fox of Syria does not differ essentially from 
the common fox of Europe, Vulpes vulgaris, L. 
Its body is about 14 in. long, and its bushy tail 
almost as long. It is of a grey colour, has a long 
pointed snout, and small cunning eyes. It is a 
nocturnal animal, prowling about houses and en- 
campments. It captures poultry, and small birds 
and animals. It is also very fond of grapes, and 
both it and the jackal do much mischief in vine- 
yards. G. E. Post. 


FRAGMENT.—The word κλάσμα (from κλάειν, to 
break) is used in the plu. (κλάσματα) of the re- 
mains of the loaves and fishes in the account of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand (Mt 14”, Mk 
68, Lk 91, Jn 64 8), the Four Thousand (Mt 1557, 
Mk 88), and in the reference to these miracles (Mk 
815. 20), and it is used nowhere else in NT.* 

The Versions have offered a great variety of tra, Wyclif 
varies hetween ‘ hroken gohhets’ (Mt 1429), ‘relefis’ (Mt 1537, 
Mk 88, Jn 612.13), and ‘broken meat’ or ‘metis.’ Tind. has 
‘gobbets’ in Mt 1429 and Mk 643, elsewhere ‘ broken meate’ 
(1526 ed. in Mk 829 ‘levinges’), Rogers (Matthew’s Bihle) 
iutroduces ‘ scrappes ’ (Mt 1450), has ‘ gobhettes’ In Mk 648, and 
‘hroken meate’ in the rest. Coverdale gives ‘hroken meate’ 
everywhere except Mk 643 ‘broken ἔσο The Great Bihle offers 
‘fragments’ as a new tim (Mt 142°), and ‘leauinges’ (Mk 829), 
says simply ‘ haskettes full ther of’ in Mk 648, and for the rest 
has ‘broken meate.’ The Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles follow 
the Great Bihle in all places except Mk 648 ‘fragments,’ and 
(Gen. 1560 only) Mt 1537 ‘fragments’ again. The Rhemish NT 
prefers ‘fragments’ everywhere except Mt 1429 ‘leauings.’ 
AV accepts ‘fragments’ in all hut the two passages which 
refer to the miracle of the Four Thousand, where it falls back 
on the rendering ‘ broken meat.’ RV chooses ‘ hroken pieces’ 
(which has appeared only once hefore, Mk 643 Cov.), aud uses 
it consistently throughout. 

Why were the Revisers not content with AV 
‘fragments’? ‘ For some mysterious reason,’ says 
Sir Edmund Beckett (Should the Revised New 
Lest. be Authorised? 1882, p. 91), ‘they prefer 
‘broken pieces” to ‘‘ fragments that remained 
over” of the two sets of loaves and fishes. We 
have all heard of *‘broken victuals”; but the 
victuals were once whole, and had been broken. 
Each piece of bread or fish is a piece, and not 
broken, though broken off, if they will be so pre- 
cise. But a fragment is a piece broken off. So 
here is another miscrable bit of pedantry of some 
kind, and for some unknown reason, which onl 
turns right into wrong for nothing ; for the AV is 
certainly quite as accurate a translation: indced 
the Durham Greek professor said more so.’ 

But there are two good reasons. In the first 
place the word ‘ fragment’ carries, and has always 
carried, a sense of contempt. Shaks. uses the 
word seven times, and tlis is always present, 
mostly prominent. The aptest instance is perliaps 
Trou. and Cress. V. il. 159— 


‘ The fragments, scraps, the hits, and greasy reliques 
Of her o’er-eaten faith, are hound to Diomed.’ 


Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, iv. 16 (p. 195), ‘ Yea, 
now full willingly would the Christians have 
accepted the terms formerly offered them; and 
now their hungrie stomachs would make dainties 
of those conditions which before, when full of 
pride, they threw away as fragments.’ In the 
second place the ‘broken pieces’ were not frag- 
ments of larger pieces ; all that the disciples gave 
to the multitude were ‘broken pieces,’ and these 
which were gathered up were the broken pieces 
that were in excess of the requirements. 
J. HASTINGS. 

FRAME.—To ‘frame’ (from Old Eng. framian, 
to profit, succeed) is primarily to make good pro- 
gress, to prosper, as Melville, Diary, p. 272, ‘The 
Bischope haid lurked a yeir or twa lyk a tod in 
his holl, as his custom was when things framed 
nocht with him.’ Then it is used in a neutral 
sense, to get on well or ill as the case may be, as 
Rutherford, Letters, No. xxxii., ‘But let us, how- 
ever matters frame, cast over the affairs of the 
bride upon the Bridegroom.’ And then come the 
various transitive meanings of preparing, fitting 
for use. In AV the verb is used with a direct 
object, except once with a foll. infinitive. 

1. To contrive, to manage, Jg 12° ‘he could 


‘not frame to pronounce it right’ (13. 731? 7,3), lit. 


‘fix to speak so,’ perhaps ‘fix the mind,’ 1.6. 
catch the slight difference in the pronunciation). 


*Ttg occurrences in LXX are Lv 26 621, Je 953 195, 1 § 3012, 
2§ 1121.22, Kzk 1819; where EV give ‘piece,’ oa Jg 198 


-“morsel’ (of bread), and Ezk 1319 ‘ handful’ (of barley 
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Cf. Return from Parnass. Iv. v. 62 (2nd pt.), 
‘ Schollers must frame to liue at a low sayle.’ 

2. To direct, Hos 54 ‘They will not frame their 
doings to turn unto their God’ (um ἐν, lit. as 
AVm ‘they will not give’; RV as AVm. ‘ Their 
doings will not suffer them to turn unto their 
God,’ with AV text in marg.). Cf. Rutherford, 
Letters, No. elxxxvii., ‘ Frame yourself for Christ, 
and gloom not upon his Cross’: Ps 1457 (L. M.), 
Stern. and Hopk.— 

* Therefore my mouth and lips 11 frame 
To speak the praises of the Lord.’ 

3. To form, Is 3016 ‘Shall the thing framed say 
of him that framed it, He had no understanding ?’ 
(inyi? Tox tyr; Amer. RV ‘formed’); and in RV, 
Job 108 ‘Thine hands have framed me and fashioned 
me’ (‘nayy; AV ‘made me’). So Ps 106, Stern. 
and Hopk.— 

* Upon the hill of Horeb they an idol-calf did frame’ ; 
and Shaks. Merch. of Venice, 1. i. 51— 


* Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time.’ 


4, To fit together, make, Eph 27! ‘all the build- 
ing fitly framed together’ (συναρμολογουμένη) ; He 
11° ‘the worlds were framed by the word of God’ 
(κατηρτίσθαι); and in RV, Eph 46. ‘all the body 
fitly framed and knit together ’ (συναρμολογούμενον), 
Cf. Spenser, . Ὁ Il. ii. 30— 

* And, thinking of those hranches green to frame 

A girlond for her dainty forchead fit, 
He pluckt a bough ; out of whose rift there came 
Smal drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the same.’ 

5. To devise, Ps 50% ‘thy tongue frameth 
deceit’ (ΠῈΣ); 94° ‘which frameth mischief’ 
(y'); Jer 18" * Behold, I frame evil against you’ 
(ax); and in Amer. KV, Dt 317 ‘I know their 
imagination which they frame’ (sy, lit. ‘do,’ 
EV ‘go about’). So Barelay (1514), Cyt. (Percy 
Soc.) 23— 

‘ Than frame they fraudes men slyly to begyle’ 9 
and Ps 109, Stern. and Hopk.— 


‘In these devices they have framed 
Let them he taken sure.’ 


6. To express, embody, 2 Mac 15” ‘speech 
finely framed delighteth the ears of them that 
read the story’ (τὸ τῆς κατασκευῆς τοῦ λόγου: RV 
‘the fashioning of the language’). AV is ἃ modifi- 
cation of the Geneva tr", ‘the setting out of the 
matter,’ and may be illustrated from Milton, PL 
v. 460— 

‘ His wary speech 
Thus to th’ empyreal minister he framed.’ 

As a subst. ‘frame’ occurs twice in AV, and 
means something constructed. 1. The structure 
of the body, Ps 1034 ‘he knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust’ (535). To this 
RV adds Ps 139" ‘ My frame was not hidden from 
thee, when I was made in secret’ (psy, AV ‘my 
substance,’ AVm ‘or, strength; or, body’); and 
Amer. RV, Job 41" ‘his [leviathan’s] goodly 
frame’ (inqy }π, EV ‘his comely proportion’). So 
frequently in Paraphrases in Verse (1775), as 574— 


‘ With sympathetic feelings touch’d 
ἃ 5. He knows our feeble frame’; 
an — 


* We know, that when the soul uncloath’d 
Shall from this hody flie, 
"Twill animate a purer frame 
With life that cannot die.’ 


2, ‘The structure of a city, Ezk 40? ‘a very high 
mountain, by which was as the frame of a city’ 
(73773923, Davidson, ‘a building of a city, that is, 
a city-like or citadel-like building’). 

3. RV adds Nu 41-12, a frame fitted together for 
carrying things upon (nin, AV ‘ bar’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FRANKINCENSE (πρὸ lébhéndh, λίβανος, λιβαν- 
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wrés).—Lebhéndh is erroneously tr? in some places 
in AV ‘incense’ (Is 43% 60°, Jer 6% ete. In RV it 
is correctly rendered frankincense). Incense, how- 
ever, is the proper rendering of another word miyp 
kétérdh. This substance was compounded of f. 
and other aromatic gums, and seasoned with salt 
(Ex 8053. 88) or sweet, z7.c. not so seasoned (Ex 258, 
Lv 16"). All incense not so made was a strange 
incense, and could not be offered (Ex 809, ef. 
‘strange fire’ Lv 101). 

F. is the fragrant resin of an Indian tree, Boswel- 
lia serrata, Stackh., procured by slitting the bark. 
[t is imported through Arabia (Is 60°, Jer 6). It 
is known in Arabia by a name kindred to the 
Heb., ὁ.6. dubdn. It was one of the gifts offered 
by the Magi (Mt 2"). The ‘incense’ of both AV 
and RV (Kev 85) should be ‘frankincense.’ 

G. E. Post. 

FRANKISH VERSION.—See VERSIONS. 


FRANKLY.—In Lk 7* the verb ἐχαρίσατο is ὑγ 
‘he frankly forgave.’ The older VSS have simply 
‘he forgave’ (except Wyclif, 1380, ‘he gaf frely’), 
and RV returns to that. The purpose of the AV 
translators was, no doubt, to bring out on a special 
occasion the special force of this word, which, as 
Bruce says (Lxpos. Gr. Test. ad loc.), is a warmer 
word than ἀφιέναι, and was welcome to St. Luke 
as containing the idea of grace (χάρις). It occurs 
only in the writings of St. Luke (Lk 7", Ac 34 
9511-16 9724) and St. Paul (Ro 8, 1 Co 9132, 2Co 
97-10 1919 Gal 3%, Eph 4, Ph 17 29, Col 919 319 bis, 
Philem 539). 

The Eng. word ‘frankly’ is used, not in the 
mod. sense of candidly, openly, but in the old and 
literal sense of freely, unrestrainedly, as in Elyot, 
The Governour, ii, 234, ‘puttynge out of their citie 
their women and all that were of yeres unhabill 
for the warres, that they mought more frankely 
sustayne famyne’; and in Shaks, AZeas. for Meas. 
1. i. L1O6— 

“Ὁ, were it hut my life, 


T'ld throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
FRANTICK.—Sir 4° ‘Be not as a lion in thy 


house, nor frantick among thy servants’ (φαντασιο- 
κοπῶν, lit. ‘conceiving fancies,’ RV ‘ fanciful’: 
Fritzsche understands ‘suspicions,’ ‘mistrustful,’ 
argwohnisch, and is followed by Ball [(QPB]; but 
Bissell thinks the AV tr. suits the context best, 
and translates ‘as a crazy man’). ‘Tindale has 
‘frantick’ for AV ‘lunatick’ in Mt 1745 ‘ Master 
have mercy on my soune for he is franticke’; and 
Sir ‘I’. More (}Vorkes, Ὁ. 270) uses the word in nearly 
the same sense of Luther, ‘And therfore among 
many folishe wordes of Luther, as foolishe as euer 
heretyke spake, he neuer spake a more frantike, 
than in that he saith that God hath nede of our 
faith. 


FRAY occurs in Zec 15] of the terrifying of the 
‘horns’ of the Gentiles, and ‘fray away’ in Dt28*, 
Jer 7 of the driving away of wild beasts from a 
dead body (all as tr® of 757). Amer. RV prefers 
‘frighten.’ ‘Fray’ is also found in 1 Mac 14% 
‘every man sat under his vine and his fig tree, and 
there was none to fray them’ (οὐκ ἣν ὁ ἐκφοβῶν 
αὐτούς, RV ‘to make them afraid’); and ‘ fray 
away’ in Sir 227 *whoso ecasteth a stone at the 
birds frayeth them away’ (ἀποσοβεῖ αὐτά). 


Fray is what philologists call an aphetic form of ‘affray.’ 
That is to say, the old vb. ‘affray’ lost its unaccented initial 
vowel by aphesis [a¢iéves], a8 ‘esquire’ became ‘squire,’ and the 
like; and this happened to ‘affray’ while still spelt ‘afray,’ a 
spelling preserved in its past ptcp. ‘afraid’ (=‘afrayed’). To 
‘fray’ is therefore originally to ‘disturh’ (Anglo-Fr. afrayer, 
late Lat. ex-fridare, from ex and fridus [Old High Ger. fridu], 
‘peace’), a meaning well illustrated by the examples in AV. 
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In Hos 1011 Cov. uses both forms, ‘Yee as a lyon roareth he, 
that they maye be afrayed, like the children of the see: that 
they may be scarred awaye from Egipte, as men scarre byrdes: 
and frayed awaye (as doues use to be) from the Assirians londe.’ 
The only occurrence of the vb. in Shaks. is 7voeil. and Cress. 
mt. ii. 24: ‘She does so blush, and fetches her wind so short, as 
if she were frayed with a sprite.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FRECKLE.—In Lv 1359 Tindale uses this word 
as tr® of Heb. éhak, which occurs only in tls 
place: ‘Yf there appeare in their flesh a glister- 
ynge white somewhat blackesh, then it is but 
frekels growen upp in the skynne: and he is 
cleane.’ Wryelif’s tr® (1382) was ‘a wemme of 
whijt colour,’ (1388) ‘a spotte of whijt colour’ 
(after Vulg. macula coleris candidi, whence also 
Douay, ‘a spotte of white colour’). Cov. preferred 
‘a whyte scabbe,’ Gen. ‘a white spot.’ But the 
Bishops’ restored ‘freckle’ (in sing. ‘a freckle’), 
and that was accepted by AV, ‘a freckled spot.’ 
RV prefers ‘a tetter,’ for the Heb. means more 
than we now understand by ‘freckle,’ though that 
word formerly described an eruption on the skin, 
asin Whitehead, Goat’s Bcard— 


‘The freckles, blotches, and parch'’d skins, 
The worms, which, like black-headed pins, 
Peep through the damask cheek, or rise 
On noses bloated out of size, 

_Are things which females ought to dread.’ 


The word occurs also in Preface to AV 1611, ‘A 
man may be counted a vertuous man, though hee 
haue made many slips in his life (els, there were 
none vertuous, for in many things we offend all), 
also a comely man and louely, though hee haue 
some warts vpon his hand, yea, not onely freakles 
vpon his face, but also skarres ’—where also the 
word probably means more than it does now. See 
TETTER. J. HASTINGS. 


FREE, FREEDOM, FREELY.—The adj. free 
‘has been a chief heirloom from Saxon times, and 
has made a figure in all stages of the national 
story. Perhaps no other Saxon adj. is comparable 
for length and variety of career. Originally mean- 
ing lordly, noble, gentle, it has with each change 
of the national aim so changed its usage as still to 
take a prominent place. In the growth of the 
municipal bodies the privilesed members were 
designated free-men; in the constitutional struggles 
it managed to represent the idea of liberty ; and 
in these latter days, when social equality is the 
universal pretension, it signifies the manners 
thereon attendant in the modern coupling free and 
easy.'—Karle, Philology of the Eng. Tongue®, 413. 

The most modern meaning to be found in AV is 
also the most common, and it may be best to begin 
with that and work backwards. 

1. At liberty, not fettered, whether physically, 
as Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1235— 


‘My heels are fetter’d, but my fist is free’; 


or morally, as Locke, Human Underst. τι. xxi. 8, 
‘So far as a man has a power to think or not to 
think, to move or not to move, according to the 
preference or direction of his own mind, so far is 
aman free.’ So Job 3% ‘The small and great are 
there; and the servant is free from his master’ 
(wen, the common Heb. word), and 1 P 916 «Ag 
free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness, but as the servants of God’ (ἐλεύθερος, 
the common Gr. word). 


Passages deserving attention are: (1) Ps 885 ‘ Free among the 
dead’ (V5 O'NG3, RV ‘cast off among the dead,’ RVm ‘cast 
away’). Hitzig, Ewald, and others tr. ‘among the dead is my 
couch’ (taking "W57 from W5n, something spread, a couch, after 
the doubtful occurrence in Ezk 2720); but most edd. now, as 
AV or RV (taking the word as the adj. usually trd ‘free’). 
Cheyne in ‘ Parchment’ Psalms (1884) gives, ‘I am one turned 
adrift among the dead’; but in Book of Psalms (1888), 1 am a 
freedman among the dead,’ remarking there, ‘The psalmist 


alludes to the grim eulogy of death in his favourite poem Job 319 
[see above]. But he gives a new turn to the phrase. Unlike 
Job, he regards such freedom as the reverse of a benefit’— 
which Kirkpatrick describes as ‘a far-fetched interpretation.’ 
There is no question, however, that the phrase recalls Job 319 
to our minds, and yet that the word is used here, and here only, 
ina bad sense, It means either separated from human friend- 
ship, or more probably from divine protection. Delitzsch’s 
interpretation, set free, discharged, from the responsibilities of 
life, like Lat. defunctus, is less appropriate to the context. The 
cognate subst. MYvjn [nw 5n] is used in 2 Καὶ 155=2 Ch 262! of 
the separate house or lazaretto to which Uzziah was confined. 
(2) Ac 2228 ‘And Paul said, But I was free born.’ The Gr. is 
siniply "Eye δὲ καὶ yeyévyypeocs, ‘But I was even born’; the word 
to be supplied is, however, Ῥωμαῖος, ‘Roman,’ from the previous 
verse : so RV ‘ But Iam a Roman born.’ 

RV adds Is 4513 ‘he shall let my exiles go free’ 
for AV ‘let go my captives’ (ne). 

2. Unhindered, unimpeded, as Shaks. Love’s 
Labour’s Lest, V. ii. 7382, ‘For mine own part, 1 
breathe free breath.’ So 1 Es 45 ‘And that all 
they that went from Babylon to build the city 
should have free liberty’ (ὑπάρχειν τὴν ἐλευθερίαν, 
ὌΝ ‘should have their freedom’); 2 Th 3! ‘Pray 
for us, that the word of the Lord may have free 
course’ (τρέχῃ, lit. ‘may run,’ as AVm and RY). 
The AV tr® is a combination of Tind. ‘maye have 
fre passage’ and Rhem. ‘may have course’; RV is 
a return to Wyelif’s ‘that the word of God renne.’ 
RV adds with this sense 1 Co 7° ‘If the husband 
be dead, she is free to be married to whom she 
Ὑ111 (ἐλευθέρα, AV ‘at liberty’). 

ὃ. Hxempt, Dt 245‘ When a man hath taken a 
new wife he shall not go out to war, neither shall 
he be charged with any business; but he shall be 
free at home one year’ (’p3), 1.6. exempt from public 
duties. 1 Ch 9” ‘the Levites, who remaining in 
the chambers were free’ (οὐ, KV ‘free from 
service’); 1 Mae 157 ‘ And as concerning Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary, let them be free’ (ἐλεύθερα, se. 
from tribute); Mt 15°=Mk 7) ‘he shall be free’ 
—words added in italics to complete the sense 
without equivalent in Greek ; they are omitted b 
RV; Mt 17% ‘Then are the children free.’ R 
adds He 13° ‘ Be ye free from the love of money’ 
(ἀφιλάργυρος ὁ τρόπος, AV ‘ Let your conversation be 
without covetousness’; RVm ‘Let your turn of 
mind be free’: Vaughan is more modern and 
literal, ‘ Let your disposition be unavaricious’). 

4. Acquitted after trial, often equivalent to 
innocent, as Shaks. Hamlet, τι. 1. 590— 

‘He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech 3 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 


Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of eyes and ears.’ 


In AV, Nu 5! 38. 81 ΒΥ. and the verb Ro 6’ ‘ For he 
that is dead is freed from sin’ (δεδικαίωται, RV “15 
justified’), z.c. is acquitted from the guilt of sin. 

5. Voluntary, gratuitous, Ex 21" ‘then shall 
she go out free without money’ (oi, RV ‘for 
nothing’). So the phrase ‘free gift,’ 1 Es 2° 
(εὐχαῖς, 1.6. votive offerings, RV ‘gifts that were 
vowed’); Jth 4™ (ἑκούσια δόματα), 1 Mac 10” (δόμα, 
RV ‘a gift’); Ro 511% 38 (χάρισμα [not in v.18, but 
understood there also], a word which is almost 

eculiar to St. Paul, occurring elsewhere only in 
1 P 419, and ‘is used of those special endowments 
which come to every Christian as the result of 
God’s free favour (χάρις) to men, and of the 
consequent gift of faith’ — Sanday - Headlam, 
Romans, p. 358 ff. It is tr’ ‘free gift’ only in Ro 
55-16 to which RV adds 6”; elsewhere simply 
‘sift’). So again we find ‘free offering’ for the 
usual ‘freewill offering’ in Ex 36°, Am 4°, Jth 
10:8, 

6. Generous or even noble, the earliest meaning 
of the word according to Earle (as above), whe 
quotes Shaks. Zot. and Cress. Iv. v. 189— 


“1 thank thee, Hector: 
Thou art too gentle and too free a man.’ 
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This is Chaucer’s meaning also in Nonne Preestes 

‘For certes, what so any womman seith, 

We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wyse, and free.’ 
This sense occurs twice in AV, 2 Ch 2951 ‘And the 
congregation brought in sacrifices and thank ofier- 
ings; and as many as were of a free heart burnt 
offerings’ (RV ‘ willing’), and Ps 51” ‘uphold me 
with thy free spirit’ (RV ‘with a free spirit,’ 
Amer. RV and RVm ‘willing’; both 23, which as 
a, subst. means ‘prince,’ ‘noble,’ in Pr 25’ and 
elsewhere). 

On Ps 5112 Earle (The Psalter of 1539, p. 290) says, ‘So 1535 
(Coverdale’s Bihle] after the Vulg. et spiritu principali confirma 
me’—which, again, is after Sept. πνεύματι ἡγεμονικῷ στήρισον pee. 
Here there can be no doubt that ‘free’ was used, not in any of 
its lower senses, ag when it is the equivalent of liber as opposed 
to servus; or even in the sense of liberal, bounteous in gifts ; 
hut (inclusive perhaps of this latter) with special eye to that 
higher sense of lordly, noble, generous, princely, royal; which 
is conspicuous in the best medisval usage of the word, and 
which qualified it to represent princtpalis and ἡγεμονιπόν. Keble 
hrought this out well— 


‘With that free Spirit blest, 
Who to the contrite can dispense 
The princely heart of innocence.’ 


Kehle, it should be added, has also suggested the correct 
translation. What the psalmist prays for is not, as AV, that he 
may be upheld by God’s free Spirit, hut, as RV, that under the 
influence of the Spirit of God his own spirit may become willing 
or spontaneous in the right. 

Freedom in Ac 22% ‘ With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom,’ is Roman citizenship (πολιτεία, 
RV ‘citizenship’). See CITIZENSHIP. RV has 
changed ‘liberty’ of AV into ‘freedom’ for Gr. 
ἐλευθερία in Gal §+ 8%, 1 P 216 though retaining 
‘liberty’ for the same Gr. word in Ro 85,1 Co 
10”, 2 Co 8:7, Gal 23, Ja 1% 2" 2P 2%, In every 
case but the last it is the freedom of those who are 
not under law but under grace; ‘freedom’ is 
therefore the best word, and might have been used 
throughout. See LIBERTY. 

Freely is found in the sense of (1) unrestrainedly, 
as in Lv 14% Wye. ‘And whanne he had left the 
sparewe to fle in to the feeld frely’; and in AV 
Gn 916 ‘Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat’ (bam 55x, lit. ‘eating thou shalt eat,’ as 
AVm; 80158 14%); Ad. Est 16 ‘that the Jews 
may freely live after their own laws’ (χρῆσθαι, RV 
“live’); Ac 2% ‘let me freely speak unto you’ (ἐξὸν 
εἰπεῖν μετὰ παρρησίας, NV ‘I may say unto you 
freely’); 26° ‘I speak freely’ (παρρησιαζόμενος 
λαλῶ) ; to which RV adds Jn 910 ‘when men have 
drunk freely’ (ὅταν μεθυσθῶσιν), lit. ‘when they are 
drunken,’ as Lk 12%, andas Vulg. here ‘ cum ineb- 
riati fuerint.2 Wyclif has ‘whanne men ben 
fulfillid’ (1382 ‘filled’); Tind. ‘when men be 
dronke,’ so Matthew’s and the Great Bibles; Cov. 
‘whan they are dronken’; but the Geneva pre- 
ferred ‘when men have wel droneke,’ and it was 
followed by Bish., Khem., and AV. RV is a com- 
promise between the two older translations. 

(2) Por nothing, gratuitously: the most common 
meaning. It oceurs in Nu 115 ‘We remember the 
fish, which we did eatin Egypt freely’ (cin ‘gratis,’ 
or as RV ‘for nought’). ‘Freely’ was Wyelif’s 
tr® (1888, but 1382 ‘ gladly ’], and he no doubt used 
the word in the sense of ‘for nothing’ after LXX 
δωρεάν and especially Vulg. gratis, which gave 
the Douay ‘gratis’; ‘freely’ is the Bishops’ word 
also; but all others ‘for nought’ (Tind., Rog.), or 
‘for naught’ (Cov., Gen.). Also in 1 Mac 10% ‘TI 
freely set at liberty every one of the Jews’ (ἀφίημι 
ἐλευθέραν δωρεάν, RV “1 set at liberty without 
price’); cf. Lk 418 Tind. ‘frely to set at liberty | 
them that are bruised’ (an attempt to express | 
the pregnant phrase ἀποστεῖλαι τεθραυσμένους ἐν 
ἀφέσει, lit. ‘tosend away the shattered [so as to 
be}in release’). Andin NT δωρεάν ‘as a gift,’ from 
δωρεά, 8, gift, is so rendered in Mt 108%s, Ro 3%, | 


2 Co 117, Rev 21° 2317, where the prominent thought 
is the grace (gratis) of the giver, as Mt 10° ‘ freely 
ye received, freely give.’ And this is no doubt the 
meaning in Ro 8 and 1 Co 2” where yapltoua is 
tr? ‘freely give.’ Illustrations are Ex 211} Wyc. 
‘sche schal go out freli without money’ (AV ‘ free,’ 
RV ‘for nothing’); Is 525 Cov. ‘my people is frely 
caried awaye’ (EV ‘for nought’); and Shaks. 
Winter's Tale, I. i. 19, ‘You pay a great deal too 
dear for what's given freely.’ 

(3) Voluntarily, spontaneously, approaching the 
meaning of ‘generous,’ ‘noble’ given last for 
‘free’: Ps 54° ‘I will freely sacrifice unto thee’ 
(az3sa, RV ‘with a freewill offering,’ after most 
commentators, but Cheyne prefers ‘with a free 
will’ both here and at Nu 155; Hos 144 ‘I will 
heal their backsliding, I will love them freely’ 
(7373, LACK ὁμολόγως, Vulg. spontanee, Wye. [1382] 
‘of my free will,’ [1888] ‘ wilfuli’; Rog. ‘wythal my 
heart,’ Gen. ‘frely,’ Dou. ‘ voluntarily,’ Cheyne 
‘spontaneously’). And this is the meaning of 
‘freely’ in Ezr 2% (RV ‘ willingly’) 75, where it is 
used to bring out the force of the Heb. verb. This 
is Milton’s meaning (PL viii. 443) where God ad- 
dresses Adam— 

‘My image, not imparted to the brute ; 


Whose fellowsbip therefore, unmeet for thee, 
Good reason was thou freely shouldst dislike.’ 


Freeman : 1 Es 3! (ἐλεύθερος) : 1 Co 7% ‘ the Lord’s 
freeman’ (ἀπελεύθερος, RV ‘freedman’), so as to 
bring out the spiritual emancipation and to dis- 
tinguish from the natural ‘freeman’ (ἐλεύθερος) 
following. RV adds Col 3! (ἐλεύθερος, AV ‘ free’). 

Freewoman: 1 Mac 2", Gal 425-25. 50. all ἐλευθέρα, 
of the natural condition, and directly opposed to 
‘bond-slave’ (1 Mac) or ‘bondmaid’ (Gal). RV 
adds Gal 451, J. HASTINGS. 


FREEWILL OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


FREQUENT.—In the sense of crowded, well- 
attended, ‘frequent’ is common in writers of the 
17th cent. and earlier, asa ‘frequent assembly ’— 
Sanderson, lVorks, ii. 242, 258, a ‘ frequent college’ ; 
‘the College was sa frequent as the roumes war 
nocht able to receaue them’—Melvill, Diary, 50. 
The sense in which the word occurs in AV is akin 
to this, but more exactly well-aequainted, convers- 
ant: 2 Co 11% ‘in prisons more frequent,’ exactly 
as Knox, Works, iv. 139, ‘Be frequent in the 
prophetis and in the epistillis of St. Paul.’ The 
Gr. is περισσοτέρως, and RV follows Bish. and Rhem. 
‘more abundantly,’ the other VSS having ‘more 
plenteously.’” Amer. RV and RVm give ‘fre- 
quent’ in 18 3! for ‘open’ of AV, ‘the word of 
the Lord was precious in those days; there was no 
open vision’ (77383 7119 7’). 


FRET.—To ‘fret’ is primarily to eat up, con- 
sume (for, intensive pretix, and e¢an to eat, like 
Ger. ver-essen), as in Alisaunder of Macedoine 
(E.E.T.S.) i, 1159— 


‘Fayre handes and feete freaten too the bonne.’ 


But a very early meaning and very common is to eat 
into, gnaw, corrode, as of a disease, and the word 
being used in this sense by Tind. in Ly 1391-55 
14%, it was retained in AV. The uses in AV, 
then, are— 

1. Transitively: 1. Literally to cat away, cor- 
rode, Ly 1351. 14% “a fretting leprosy’ (ΠΥ 
ΠΝ), and 13° ‘it is fret * inward’ (Apps). So 

* It will be observed that in Lv 135 ‘it is fret inward,’ Fret is 
the past ptep. Cf. More, Utopia, i. (Lumby, p. 46, 1. 14), ‘ For 
he (and that uo marveile) beynge so touched on the quicke, and 
hit on the gaule, so fret, so fumed, and chafed at it, and was in 
such a rage that he could not refraine himselfe from chidinge, 


skolding, railing, and reviling,' Similar forms are ‘lift’ Gn 717, 
Lk 1623; ‘whet’ Ps 643 Pr. Bk. 
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Fuller says of the death of Godfrey (Holy Warre, 


Bk ii. ch. 6, p. 51), ‘It may be the plague took him 
out of the hands of that lingring disease, and 
quickly cut off what that had been long in fret- 
ting’; and Shaks. makes Lear in the bitterness of 
his soul say of his daughter Goneril (Lear, 1. iv. 


276)— 
‘Tf she must tcem, 
Oreate her child of spleen; that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatured torment to her | 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks.’ 

The tr® of Ps 8912 in the Great Bible of 1539 was ‘When thou 
with rebukes dost chasten man for sinne, thou makest his 
bewtye to consume awaye, like as it were a mothe.’ In 1540 
the explanatory phrase ‘fretting a garment’ was added, which 
being thereafter adopted into the text appears in the Pr. Bk. 
version. Cf. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, τι. ii. 5, ‘As 
for the corruptions and moths of history, which are epitomes, 
the use of them deserveth to be banished, as all men of sound 
judgement have confessed, as those that have fretted and cor- 
roded the sound bodies of many excellent histories, and wrought 
them into base and unprofitable dregs.’ 


2. Figuratively, in two senses. (1) To vez. 
Tindale says (#xpos., Parker Soc. p. 31), ‘And 
the nature of salt is to bite, fret, and make 
smart’; whence Adams passes to the fig. sense 
(II Peter, p. 47 on 14) ‘Do we cut, and fret, and 
trouble you: remember we are salt, the sharper 
the better.’ So in AV, Ezk 16% ‘Because thou 
hast not remembered the days of thy youth, but 
hast fretted me in all these things’ (*y27m; Amer. 
RV ‘raged against’). (2) To disquiet oneself, Ps 
371 ‘Fret not thyself because of evildoers’ (anny, 
so 377 8, Pr 24%); Is 851 “ when they shall be hungry 
they shall fret themselves’ (4ypnn, Del. ‘it is roused 
to anger’; Cheyne, ‘he shall be deeply angered’ ; 
Skinner, ‘he shall break out in anger’). 


The AV tr" is partly from the Gen. ‘he shal euen freat him 
self,’ and partly from the Bish. ‘they will hee out of patience.’ 
‘He is out of pacience’ is Coverdale’s; Wyc. [1382] ‘it shal 


wrathen,’ [1388] ‘it schal be wrooth,’ and the Douay ‘he will, 


be angrie,’ are both nearer the meaning of the verb, heing both 
after the Vule. ‘irascetur’; but both miss the force of the 
special form [Hithpael], which is found only here. The LXX 
gives λυπηθήσεσθε; Luther, ‘werden sie zurnen.’ A very close 
parallel occurs in Sir Thomas Wiat (Skeat’s Specimens, Ὁ. 225)— 


‘And whilst they claspe their lustes in armes a-crosse, 
Graunt them, good Lord, as thou maist of thy might, 
To freate inward, for losyng such a losse.’ 


2. Intramsitively, be irritable, chafe, grieve, the 
modern meaning: 18 1°‘ And her adversary also 
provoked her sore, for to make her fret’ (a2y79 maya), 
and Pr 19° ‘his heart fretteth against the LorD’ 
(qur). So Shaks. Jul. Ces. iv. iii, 42... 


‘Fret till your proud heart break.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

FRIEND.—Heb. history has supplied the world 
with an example of true friendship, as romantic 
and beautiful as any in Grecian story; and Heb. 
literature, though it contains no treatise de 
Amicitia, abounds in proverbs, setting forth, as 
eloquently as Laelius himself, the nature of this 
fine human relation, the claims which it makes, 
and the blessings which it brings. If Jonathanand 
David are the Pylades and Orestes of the Bible, 
the pithy sayings of the Hokhma Lit. contain the 
philosophy of friendship. A genuine attachment 
is possible only between the virtuous—this is im- 
pled in all the directions given in the Book of Pr 
to the young man for his guidance in life, and ex- 
pressly indicated in the warnings of 13” 287, where 
the word (7y5) rendered compenion is that else- 


where often translated friend. That even natural | 


ties cannot compare with the bond of friendship 
for strength and endurance, is said, not without a 
touch of satire, in 18% ‘He that maketh many 
friends doeth it to his own destruction ; but there 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.’ 
David, in his lament, describes the affection 


1 it does not leave it there. 


FRINGES 
of Jonathan for him as ‘passing the love of 
women.’ That, as Lord Bacon puts it in his Essay, 
the principal fruits of friendship are healthful 
and sovereign, both for the affections and the 
understanding, comes out in the striking proverb 
(2727), ‘Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend’; while the anguish 
inflicted on a true heart when one trusted and 
loved proves false or unkind, is exhibited in a 


| concrete form in the behaviour of Job's three 


friends, and in many a passionate cry wrung from 
that patriarch (Job 62719"), or from a psalmist 
under similar provocation (Ps 415). 

Among the duties of friendship Cicero places 
high that of frankness in reproof and counsel; and 
this could not fail of characteristic recognition in 
the proverbs of Israel, ‘ Faithful are the wounds of 
a friend; but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful’ 
(Pr 27°), while in 17° are indicated the tact and 
delicacy necessary in the discharge of this duty. 

Pr 2710 is the Heb. equivalent for the saying that 
‘old friends are best’; and that poverty and trouble 
are, like length of time, tests of the genuineness of 
friendly profession, in contrast with the pretended 
attachment of flatterers and parasites, is the theme 
of proverbs like 14° 19+? ‘True friends are rare 
with the great and powerful, yet, as Bacon says, 
they set a higher rate than others on the rare 
possession, and the Bible gives many instances of 
the confidence of intimacy between kings and 
subjects, 6.0. David and Hushai; — - and 
apostles and their disciples, e.g. Elijah and Elisha, 
Paul and Timothy. 

But, while the Bible presents an ideal of friend- 
ship equal to that demanded by other literature, 
It elevates it in a 
manner all its own to a transcendent height. It 
presents it, not only as a human relationship, but 
one possible between God and man. Abraham was 
the friend of God (2 Ch 207, Is 418, Ja 2%). With 
Moses, too, J” spake ‘ face to face as a man speaketh 
unto his friend’ (Ex 33"), and the Son of God used 
the name friend in preference to servant, not only 
of the apostles, but also of all for whom He laid 
down His life (Jn 151: 14. 5), 

There are nine Heb. words or phrases rendered 
friend in the AV. Tliose of most frequent oceur- 
rence are connected with the roots 30x, expressing 
affection, and ny? sociability, the most common 
being wi, rendered 41 times friend, 104 times 
neighbour, and sometimes companion and fellow. 
The most usual equivalents in LXX and Vulg. are 
φίλος and amicus. As a term of salutation the 
vocative ἑταῖρε is three times in NT rendered 
Friend (Mt 20% 2912 26°), 

Of course the term friends sometimes implies no 
more than political associates or allies, e.g. 1 8 30”, 
Jer 20*°, A. 5. AGLEN. 


FRINGES (Heb. πνὴν zizith).—In the time of our 
Lord, the Jews, especially those of the Pharisaic 
party (cf. esp. Mt 23°), attached the greatest 
importance to three material reminders or ‘ sensible 
sions’ of their obligations under the Law. These 
were the zgizith (EV ‘fringes’), the téphillin or 
phylacteries (wh. see), and the méztzah (Dt 6° 11”) 
on the doorpost. Of these the first-named was the 
sim to which the greatest virtue was ascribed. 
Its observance is first required by the law of Dt 
(2212), where we read ‘Twisted cords (o°92, LXX 
στρεπτά: AV, RV incorrectly ‘fringes,’ but RVm 
‘twisted threads’) shalt thou make thee upon the 
four corners (αν δαὶ kanphéth, AV ‘four quarters,’ 
RV ‘four borders’) of thy mantle (lit. ‘ covering’ 
as Ex 2227 [Teb. 2°], see below) wherewith thou 
coverest thyself.’ The object here termed gédélim 


acquired later the special designation zizith myy,— 
it isso rendered by the Targum Jerws. 1. (pseudo- 
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Jonathan) in Dt 22,—-for there can be no doubt 
that we meet the same enactment in an expanded 
forin in the priestly legislation: ‘And the LorD 
spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and bid them that they make them fringes * 
in the borders (so AV, RV; more correctly ‘ tassels 
upon the corners’; cf. RVm) of their garments 
throughout their generations, and that they put 
upon the fringe of each border (i.e. the tassel of 
each corner) a cord of blue’ (Nu 15°), There 
can be no question that the interpretation sug- 

ested by the EV, that a fringe attached to the 

em of the garment is intended, is quite erroneous. 
We have only to turn to Hag 2™, where a still 
common Eastern practice is referred to, to sce that 
kdndph applied to an article of dress can only 
niean ‘ corner’ or loose flowing end of a garment. 
Now, the Hebrews seem to have worn as an outer 
garment a large piece of cloth of the shape of a 
Scotch plaid (generally called simlah, see DRESS), 
which also served as a covering (mox) by night 
(Ex 2975) + Τὸ the four corners of this garment, 
then, the ‘twisted cords’ of Dt were clearly 
intended to be fastened. The more extended 
enactment of the Priestly Code, however, evidently 
contemplates a more elaborate arrangement of a 
tassel attached to each corner by a cord of blue. 
To these tassels the Greek translators give the 
name κράσπεδα, the term exclusively used by the NT 
writers. It has even found its way into Targ. Onk. 
(papain) (cf. Dalm. Gram. Aram. 149)in both passages 
from the Pentateuch. The stmlah was worn like 
the Greek himation, which is its NT equivalent, the 
loose end being thrown over the left shoulder. It 
was the gizith attached to this corner (τ. κρασπέδου τ. 
ἱματίου) that was reached with comparative ease by 
the woman with the issue of blood approaching 
our Lord in the crowd from behind (Mt 9°", Lk 55). 

When we attempt to go behind the prescription 
of the Torah, there is reason to believe that we 
have here an ancicnt custom,§ perhaps with 
originally magical or superstitious associations 
(see W. RK. Smith, £S 416, note; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. ii. 123) taleen up and impressed with a new 
significance by the Hebrew legislation. Even so 
late as NT times a special virtue was supposed to 
be attached to the ‘tassels on the four corners’ 
(Mt 14°6, Mk 6°°; cf. the special sanctity of the 
four horns of the altar, Lv 4%, 1 IK 15+), To the 
more spiritually minded, however, they were, as 
they were intended to be, continual reminders of 
the obligation resting on Js people to walk in 
His Law, and to keep all His commandments (see 
esp: Νὰ 1539. 0). 

With the change in the fashion of the outer 
garments of the Jews, and with the inereasing 
frequency and cruelty of heathen and Christian 
persecution, the Jews gradually ceased to wear 
the tassels in the way prescribed by the original 
legislation. A special article of clothing was 
devised of the shape of a modern chest-protector— 
one part covering the breast, the other the back— 
with the necessary aperture in the centre for the 
head to pass through. This garment, to which the 
names of fallith (m>u) and ’arba’ kanphéth (Dt 
2213) were given, had the tassels attached to its 
four corners, and was worn as an undergarment, a 
practice still observed by all orthodox Jews. The 
more zealous, however, wear it so that one or 

*The MT has here ns’x in the singular, but probably we 
eught to read with the Samaritan nvy°s; cf. LXX κράσπεδα. 

+ Cf. 18 1527 244. 5.11 where the LKX renders 413 by the exact 
terms τὸ στερύψγιον τῆς διπλοΐ δος, for which see Jevons and Gardner, 
Manat of Gr. Antiq. 62. 

1 Thal one and the saine garment is intended in Dt and Nu is 
confirmed by the Targum of Onkelos, which in both passages has 
PICD. 


§ The practice of wearing tassels was known to the ancient | 


Persians, 8.8 appears from the monuments of Persepolis. 


more of the tassels may be visible. The tallith 
now described came, later, to be known as fallith 
katén or ‘small tallith,’ to distinguish it from the 
tallith gadél, ‘large tallith’ or prayer-shawl. The 
latter more nearly corresponds in shape to the 
ancient simlah, being a quadrangular piece of 
white woollen (or silken) cloth to which the tassels 
are attached in the manner about to be described. 
It is worn universally by the Jews during the 
daily service in the synagogue, either thrown over 
the head or round the shoulders, but always so 
that the tassels shall be visible in front. Special 
prayers are said before and during the act of 
adjusting the tallith. ) 

The rabbinical prescriptions with regard to the 
nvxy’y or tassels have been elaborated with charac- 
teristic detail, and fill many pages of the Jewish 
codes (see literature at end of art.). Only a very 
few of these need be cited here. [rom a reference 
in the Mishna (JZenakh. iv. 1) it would appear that 
the former practice of making the gizith by twist- 
ing three white threads with one of blue (or blue- 
purple) was falling into desuetude, perhaps owing 
to the increasing ditliculty of procuring the ex- 
pensive dye required ; and that it was henceforth 
permissible to use white threads alone so long as 
the numbers were complete (see Levy, Worterb. 
8. voc. 239). Somewhat later we learn from the 
curious, and in part obscure, paraphrase of Nu 1588 
in the Targum Jerus. i. (pseudo-Jonathan) appar- 
ently based on Talmudic decision, that the threads 
must be spun expressly for the purpose, not made 
of the refuse of the loom, and that they must be 
tied with five knots (pop). According to the 
preseription still in force, it is required that four 
(white) threads (pwn) shall be taken, of which one 
—technically called the shammesh or ‘servant’— 
shall be considerably longer than the rest. A 


small hole or eyelet (373) is made in each corner of 


the ¢allith three thumb-breadths (a>) from each 
margin; through tls the four threads are drawn 
and the ends brought together. A double knot is 
tied close to the margin of the fadlith, the shanvnesh 
is then twisted tightly 9 times round the remaining 
7 threads and another double knot is tied; then 
round 9 times and a knot; then round 11 times 
and a knot; and finally round 13 times and a knot, 
and the zizith is complete. Various mystic signifi- 
cations are attached to the number of knots and 
twistings. ‘The most interesting, perhaps, is that 
which deduces from the whole a symbol of the 
complete Torah: thus the numerical value of the 
letters of the word myx is 90+10+90+10+400= 
600, which with the 8 threads and the 5 knots 
makes a total of 613, the exact number, accordin 
to rabbinic calculation, of the positive (248) an 
negative (365) precepts of the Torah. This has led 
to the exaggerated statement that the wearing of 
the gizith is of equal merit with the observance of 
the whole Law. 

Males only are to wear the dallith (so already 
Targum pseudo-Jonathan on Dt 22°). Ths is 
compulsory after the 13th year, when the Jewish 
boy becomes a bar-mizvah, but the small fallith 
may be worn earlier. The size of the latter is said 
by Maimonides to be such that a boy, just able to 
walk alone, shall be completely covered by it. It 
is not necessary to wear the ¢allith at night; this 
is inferred from the words of the Law, ‘that ye may 
look upon it and remember’ (Nu 15%), an injune- 
tion impossible of fulfilment in the darkness of the 
night.* As an illustration of the importance 
attached to the wearing of the ziziih, the following 
anecdote is frequently quoted. The son of a 
famous Rabbi was asked which of the command- 
ments above all others his father had especially 


* This question was one of the differences between the schools 
of Hillel and Shammai (Hdiyyoth, iv. 10). 
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charged him to keep. His reply was: ‘The law 
concerning the zizith. On descending a ladder my 
father stepped on one of the threads and tore it off. 
He refused to move from the spot till it was re- 
placed’ (Shabb. 1186). See also Dress. 


LITERATURE.—The rabbinical prescriptions are found in the 
authoritative codes of Maimonides (Yad Ha-hazakah, IHilkoth 
Zizith) and Josepb Caro (Shulhan ‘Aruk Yoré Dea, cb. 
viil.-xxiv.), A convenient compendium of the latter work is 
the ὉΠ ΠῊΝ Pry ποῦν DIN YM 7HD, Wilna, 1888 (rules 
concerning the ziztth, pp. 38-38). Also in the tractate Zizith in 
Raph. Kirebeim, Septem libri 7'almudici parvi Hierosolymitani, 
Frankfort, 1851; Hiller, De vestibus fimbriatis Hebreeorum, in 
Ogolini Thesaurus, vol. xxi. More easily accessible is Boden- 
schatz, Kirchliche Verfassung ας heutigen Juden, 1748, pt. iv. 
pp. 915; Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, pp. 160-170. Art. 
‘ Fringes’ in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia}. See also Driver on 
Dt 2212, A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


FROCK.—‘ A linen frock’ is named in Sir 404 as 
the dress of the poor in contrast to the ‘ purple’ 
of the rich (ὡμόλινον, lit. ‘raw linen’; RV ‘a 
hempen frock’; the word occurs only here in 
bibl. Greek). The ‘frock’ was once the cover- 
all of the English labourer, and still remains as 
‘smock-frock.’ See DRESS. 


FROG (νην géphardia’, βάτραχος, rana).— An 
amphibious animal, noted in two connexions in the 
Bible. 4. As one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex 8°", 
Ps 7815 etc.). 2 As a form assumed by unclean 
spirits (Rev 16% "4). It is also mentioned in Wis 
19°, The frog referred to in the story of the 
plagues is the Ranzla esculenta, L., the cdible 
frog. It is found in all stagnant waters in the 
Holy Land. The Arab. name for the frog, dufda’, 
bears a strong resemblance to the Hebrew. 

G. E. Post. 

FROM.—Following the Gen. Bible, ‘from’ is 
used in 1 Es 3" as equivalent to ‘away from’: ‘ But 
when they are from the wine, they remember not 
what they have done.’ This is the only occurrence 
of a meaning that is common in Shaks. Thus 
Macbeth, 111. 1. 132— 


‘For Ὁ must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace’ ; 


and Jud. Cas. I. iii. 85— 


‘But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the tbings themselves.’ 


FRONTLETS.—See PHYLACTERIES. 


FROWARD.—Froward is the Northern form of 
‘fromward,’ as we have ‘to and fro’ for ‘to and 
from.’ Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ii., ‘As cheerfully 
going towards, as Pyrocles went frowardly from- 
ward his death.’ Froward is thus the opposite of 
‘toward,’ and is used by Spenser (ΤῸ vi. x. 24) 
in the literal sense of turned from— 

‘And eeke them selves so in their daunce they bore, 
That two of them still froward seem’d to bee, 
But one still towards shew’d ber selfe afore.’ 

In AV ‘froward’ is always figurative, turned 
from in sympathy, opposed, hostile, as in Ps 1856 
‘with the froward thou wilt show thyself froward’ 
(Snenn wpypy, RV ‘with the perverse thou wilt 
show thyself froward’). Then, by an easy transi- 
tion, that which goes the wrong way to accomplish 
its ends, twisted, tortuous, not straightforward. 
Thus Dt 32° Tind., ‘ Thefrowarde and overthwarte 
generation hath marred them selues to himward’ 
(Yay), EV ‘perverse,’ which does not adequately 
express the sense, says Driver. Tindale’s ‘froward’ 
is better than ‘ perverse,’ for its meaning is just 
what Driver gives as the meaning of the Heb. 
here, ‘the opposite of what is sincere, straight- 
forward, and frank,’ denoting ‘a character which 
pursues devious and questionable courses for the 


purpose of compassing its ends.’ Thus Latimer 
(Sermons before Edw. VI., Arber’s ed. p. 115), 
‘The herte of man is naughti, a croked, and a 
froward pece of worke.’ Still, ‘froward’ was 
frequently used in the sense of obstinate, as 
T. Lever, Sermons (1550, Arber’s ed. p. 103), ‘ The 
father draweth not by force violentlye them that 
be stubborne and frowarde, but by loue them that 
be gentyll, and come wyllyngly.’ And the union 
of the crooked with the obstinate gives perversity. 
RV prefers ‘perverse’ in 28 2277=Ps 1856 (as 
above), Pr 2 (not Amer. RV) 3” 11°; and Amer. 
RV further in Dt 32%, Pr 2! 612 818 1031 1678-89 905, 
RV gives ‘crooked’ in Pr 88 218, and Amer. RV 
‘wayward’ in Pr 2 4°4 17°, and ‘cunning’ in 
Job 5%, But ‘froward’ is introduced into 28 227 
(AV ‘unsavoury’), Pr 2377 (AV ‘perverse’). It 
will be observed that the idcas represented by this 
word refer to conduct, especially in public life; it 
is therefore of most frequent occurrence in Pr, 
poe ‘froward’ is found 14 times, elsewhere only 
times. 


Wyclif rarely uses the word; notin any of the places where 
it occurs in AV, his words being ‘shrewd,’ ‘perverted,’ or 
‘wayward.’ But it is found in Dt 2118 (1382), ‘If a man getea 
rebel sone, and a fraward (1388 ‘ overthewert’), that herith not 
the fadres and modres heest’; and as a various reading in 2'Ti 
34, The introduction of the word so freely into Pr was made by 
Rogers and Coverdale. Its single occurrence in NT is from 
Tindale, 1 P 218 'Servauntes obey youre masters with all feare, 
not only yf they be good and courteous; but also though they 
be frowarde’ (1526 and 1534). The Gr. is σκολιός, which means 
tortuous as of a river, and then ethically not straightforward. 
Here, says Salmond, it means not exactly ‘capricious’ (as 
Luther), or ‘wayward’ (as Rhem.), or even ‘ froward’ (as Tind. 
Oov. Rog. Cran. Gen. Bish. AV, RV), but ‘harsh’ or ‘perverse,’ 
the disposition that lacks the reasonable and considerate, and 
makes a tortuous use of the lawful. 


The adv. frowardly occurs only Is 57!” ‘and he 
went on frowardly in the way of his heart’ (35% 
anv, lit. ‘he walked turning away,’ as AVm and 
RVm; Amer. RV ‘backsliding’). For the Eng. 
word cf. Knox, Hist. 187, ‘Then began she to 
frowne, and to look frowardly to all such as she 
knew did favour the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 

Frowardness is used only in Pr 214 615 10, nispaa, 
a word which is found only in the plu. and means 
lit. ‘turnings about,’ z.¢. ‘lines of action, or modes 
of speech, adopted for the sake of escaping un- 
pleasant realities, or evading the truth, perversions 
of truth or right’—Driver on Dt 32”; see his note. 
The word is τ᾽ by the adj. ‘froward’ in Pr 8” 
(‘the froward mouth,’ lit. ‘the mouth of evasions’) 
107 1028. by ‘very froward’ in Dt 32%; and by 
‘froward things’ in Pr 2” 108, Cf. Barlowe, 
Dialoge (Lunn’s ed. p. 106), ‘And no meruell, 
thoughe Saull fared the worse for hys people, 
wher as Moyses tlie most faythfull seruaunte of 
god was partely by their frowardnes debarred 
fro the pleasaunt lande of behest.’ 

J. TASTINGS. 

FRUIT. — Palestine is always described as a 
fruitful land (Ps 107%, Is 5). The number of 
‘kindly fruits of the earth’ produced here is very 
large. The great diversity of climate makes 
possible the cultivation of plants from almost every 
quarter of the globe. The following list of the 
products of the soil may be taken as an index, not 
exhaustive but illustrative of the capabilities of 
this ‘ land of promise’ :—F itches (Is 2835. ?7), opium 
poppy, mustard, cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, cress, 
radish, flax, sorrel, rue, vine, Indian fig, jujube, 
lemon, orange, citron, lupine, beans, horsebeans, 
peas, lentils, chick peas, mish (Vigna Nilotica, L.), 
carob,strawberry, blackberry, peach, plum, almond, 
apricot, nectarine, apple, quince, medlar, Photinia 
Japonica, hawthorn, pomegranate, myrtle, water- 
melon, cantelope, squash, pumpkin, cucumber, 
coriander, dill, fennel, caraway, anise, celery, 
parsley, parsnip, carrot, carthamus (bastard saffron), 
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chicory, lettuce, artichokes, potato, tobacco, tomato, 
eggplant, henbane, nightshade, castor oul, sesame, 
olive, fig, sycomore, mulberry, hemp, walnut, edible 
ine, saffron, banana, date, colocasia, maize, wheat, 
Lanier, sorghum, sugar cane. G. E. Post. 


FRUIT.— The figurative, and indeed all the 
literal uses of the word ‘ fruit,’ except the primary 
one of the fruit of fruit-bearing trees, are sug- 
gested by the Hebrew idioms, and belong to what 
may be called biblical English. Thus it is used 
of the general products of the earth, Ex 23” ‘ And 
six years thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt gather 
in the fruits thereof’ (mwian, RV ‘increase’). It is 
also used of the offspring of aninals, including 
man, as Ps 127% ‘Lo, children are an heritage 
of the LorD: and the fruit of the womb is his 
reward’ (715, the common word for ‘fruit’). In 
this sense notice La 2° ‘Shall the women eat their 
fruit, and children of a span long?’ (15). 

Tt has been maintained (Psaims Chron. Arranged, pp. 150, 
446) that ‘fruit’ in Ps 7216 has this meaning in AV, ‘There shall 
be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the moun- 
tains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon’ (713). This 
might be true of Wyclif’s tre (1388), ‘Stidefastnesse schal be in 
the erthe, in the higheste places of mounteyns; the fruyt 
therof schal be enhaunsid aboue the Liban’; and more con- 
fidently of Coverdale’s, ‘There shalbe an heape of corne in the 
earth hye vpon the hilles, his frute shal shake like Libanus,’ 
though the ‘his’ probably refers to ‘corn.’ But the Geneva 
trn is ‘An handful of corne shalbe sowen in the earth, euen in 
the top of the mountaines, and the frute thereof shal shake 
like the trees of Lebanon; and the children shal florish out of 
the citie like the prasse of the earth,’ with the marg. note, 
‘Vnder suche a King shalbe moste great plentie, bothe of frute 
and also of the increase of mankinde.’ And there is little 
doubt that AV followed the Gen, Bible here. 

Whether in the Heb. ‘fruit’ refers to the fruit of the earth 
or of the King’s body is another matter. Ewald takes it to 
be the King’s offspring, his posterity, as in I’s 2119; so also 
Burgess, ‘Let His fruit be abundant, on the top of the hills, 
like (the cedars of) Lebanon,’ who compares Ps 9212 and Hos 14°, 
Cheyne refers the ‘fruit’ to the people, ‘May abundance of 
corn be in the land, upon the top of the mountains may it 
wave; [anc the people]—like Lebanon be its fruit.’ 

Figuratively four meanings are found: 1. The 
product of effort, as Pr 31%! ‘Give her of the fruit 
of her hands’ (75); Ro 1% 1 purposed to come 
unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that [ might 
have some fruit among you also, even as among 
other Gentiles’ (καρπός). 2. Benefit, profit, Jn 4% 
‘ And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gather- 
eth fruit unto life eternal’ (καρπός, ef. Eng. ‘har- 
vest,’ the same word philologically). Ro 6 “What 
fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed?’ (καρπός). 3. By a strongly idiom- 
atic Heb. phrase, ‘The fruit of the lip,’ that is, 
praise, Is 57° ‘I create the fruit of the lips’ (153, 
cf. vb. in Pr 1031), an idiom that was accepted into 
bibl. Gr., He 13% ‘By him, therefore, let us offer 
the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name’ 
(καρπός from LXX of Hos 147), > for ob). 4. 
Of moral consequences of action, Is 31° ‘the fruit of 
their doings,’ cf. Jer 17° 214 ete. This differs 
from (1), for it is often undesigned, and from (2), 
for 1t 1s often used of punishment. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FRUSTRATE.—2 Es 1053. ‘ Forsake me not, lest 
I die frustrate of my hope’ (ut non frustra moriar), 
and Jth 11" ‘That my lord be not defeated and 
frustrate of his purpose’ (ἄπρακτος). So Hooker, 
Eccl, Polity, τ. xi. 4, ‘It is an axiom of nature 
that natural desire cannot utterly be frustrate’ ; 
and Knox, Hist. 29, ‘King Henry frustrate re- 
turned to London, and after his indignation de- 
clared, began to fortify with men his fronticrs 
toward Scotland.’ Such past participles, formed 
in imitation of the Latin, are common in Lliza- 
bethan English. Shaks. uses this form still more 
boldly as an adj., Tempest, 111. ili. 1O— 

‘The sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land.’ 


The meaning is ‘defeated,’ ‘baulked.’ The same 
sense is found with the infin. in Ezr 4° ‘ Hired 
counsellors against them to frustrate their pur- 
pose’ (7977); and with the finite verb in Is 44” 
‘(the LoRD] that frustrateth the tokens of the 
liars’ (122, Wyc. [1382], ‘voide makende tocnes 
of deuynoures’; Cov. ‘I destroy the tokens of 
witches’; Del. ‘who brings to nought the signs 
of the lying prophets’). And in the same sense 
RV adds, Job 5” ‘He frustrateth the devices of 
the crafty’ (152, AV ‘He disappointeth’). But in 
Gal 271 the meaning is different, ‘I do not frus- 
trate the grace of God’ (ἀθετῶ, RV ‘make void’), 
7.€. not ‘baulk,’ ‘thwart,’ or ‘disappoint,’ but 
‘nullify,’ ‘render inoperative,’ ‘make of no avail 
or value.’ So Elyot, The Governour, ii. 385, ‘To 
suche persones as do contemne auncient histories 
. ..« It may be sayd, that in contemnynge histories 
they frustrate Experience.’ 


Goodwin, therefore (IVorks, i. pt. 2, p. 205), misses the point 
when he says, ‘It was God’s great design to advance grace, 
and therefore he calls their stepping aside from the doctrine 
thereof, a frustrating of the grace of God, Gal. ii. ult., which 
men do by mingling anything with it; it is a frustrating of the 
grace of God, because it frustrateth the great design of God, 
for to frustrate is to make void a design.’ Dr. Gwynne (in loc.) 
brings out the meaning thus: ‘I do not make void the atoning 
grace of God by seeking to justify myself; for if righteousness 
come by law, then, indeed, Christ died needlessly, and the grace 
of God is made of none effect.’ The older versions are inaccurate 
or inadequate, Wyc. ‘cast not awei’ (after Vulg. non abiicio), 
so Cov. Rhem.; Tind. ‘despyse,’ so Rog. Cran.; Gen. better 
‘abrogate’; Bish. ‘reject.’ Augustine is right—non irritam facio. 


J. HASTINGS. 
FRYING-PAN.—See Foon. 


FUEL.—The Hebrews indicated fuel by a 
figure as the ‘food of fire’ (Is 95:19 [Heb, 4 181 
οὖς nboyo, EV ‘fuel of fire’; Ezk 154% 9152 nboy), 
In ancient as in modern times, wood was no doubt 
the principal fuel, either in its natural state or 
prepared as charcoal. There is no suflicient evi- 
dence of the use of mineral coal as fuel. With 
regard to the use of wood as fuel, we may assume 
that the vanety of woods employed for this 
purpose was as great as it 1s In Syria to-day (see 
the list prepared by Postin PHF S2,1891, p. 118 ff.). 
The term ovyy (hit. woods) is applied equally to the 
‘sticks’ or twigs gathered by individuals (Nu 
15 3, 1K 1710. 22), and to the faggots or logs 
prepared by felling and cutting up the trees of 
the forest (Lv 1" 41%), A few of such trees are 
named in Is 444446, Shrubs of every variety were 
used for the same purpose, such as the rdthenv 
(on5 Ps 1204 ‘coals of gwnper,’ more correctly as 
tVm ‘coals of broom’), a shrub very largely used 
as fuel by the Arabs of the present day (Palmer, 
Doughty). Reduced to charcoal (see below), the 
rothem (Arab. rtém) is said to throw out an intense 
heat. Heferences to thorns (o’19, o°yip) as fuel are 
numerous in Seripture; the ’a&td@d (1x Ps 581° 
[Eng. 91), probably the buck-thorn (sce THORNS 
AND THISTLES), is mentioned in particular. The 
use of chaff, which includes the chopped straw 
(ttn) from the threshing-floor, is likewise referred 
to (Mt 313), as also of withered herbage (χόρτος, EV 
‘erass’) in general (Mt 650, Lik 1258), 

The Hebrews, as we liave remarked above, were 
familiar with the advantage, as fuel, of wood in 
the form of charcoal, for such, without doubt, 
was the ‘coal’ of Scripture (see CoAL). The 
ancient Egyptians, acc. to Wilkinson (ed. 1878, 
11. 35, 36), used faggots of wood for heating water 
and boiling meat, but preferred charcoal for roast- 
ing. However this may have been among the 
Hebrews, the fuel used for the brasier (ny Jer 
36744 AV ‘hearth,’ RV ‘ brasier’) or chafing-dish 


(8x va Zee 12%, RV ‘ pan of fire’), by which the 
| houses of the upper classes were warmed in winter, 


was undoubtedly charcoal (cf. Jn 1818 21%), No 
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sueh luxury would be found in the houses of the 
oor, who had to content themselves with a fire of 
ogs or twigs plaeed in a depression in the floor of 
the living-room. The smoke from such a hearth 
(perhaps "77\>—although this word is in our extant 
literature used only of the altar-hearth, Lv 6? 
[Eng. 6°]—mod. Arab. the same) escaped as best 
it could through the door or the latticed window 
(Hos 138, EV ‘chimney ’). Chimneys in our sense 
were not known, although, by a corruption of the 
text, 2 Es 64 15 made to speak of ‘the chimneys of 
Zion.’ 

It is uneertain to what extent the Hebrews were 
familiar with the use of animal dung as fucl. 
This form of fuel, as is well known, is very exten- 
sively used in the East, both by the nomads and 
the fellahin. The dung of the camel is the 
favourite fuel of the Bedawin, while the Syrian 
peasant carefully collects the droppings of his 
cattle, whieh he uses either in the natural state 
when sufficiently dry, or mixed with straw. From 
the incident reeorded in Ezk 412-15 we may at least 
infer that this form of fuel was not unknown (see 
esp. v.), although, as the country was more 
extensively wooded then than now, there would 
not be the same necessity as now exists for 
having reeourse to it. A. Rh. 5. KENNepy. 


FUGITIYVE.—1. Simply one who flees, as from 
danger or punishment (the modern, as it is also 
the earliest, meaning of the word, after Lat. 
fugitivus), So Is 15° ‘ His fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar’ (RV ‘ Her nobles flee unto Zoar,’ with ‘ fugi- 
tives’ in marg. The reading is doubtful and 
difficult, see the Comm.); Ezk 17?! ‘And all his 
fugitives with all his bands shall fall by the sword’ 
(so RV and Oxf. Heb. Lex., but reading again 
doubtful). 2. A deserter from duty. This sense 
belongs to fugitivus also. So Jg 12*‘ Ye Gileadites 
are fugitives of Ephraim’; Cov. ‘runnagates.’ 
That this is the meaning of EV is certain, but 
Moore holds that it is a misinterpretation, the 
Heb. word (o's) meaning not ‘runagate,’ but 
‘survivor’ (see his note); 2 K 25" ‘the fugitives 
that fell away to the king of Babylon’ (wis o>aig 
>y 2903, RV ‘those that fell away, that fell to the 
king’); Jth 16” ‘as fugitives’ children’ (ὡς παῖδας 
αὐτομολούντων, RV ‘as runagates’ children’); 2 Mac 
8% (the only example of the adj. in AV) ‘He 
came like a fugitive servant through the mid- 
land unto Antioeh’ (dparérov τρόπον, RV ‘like a 
fugitive slave’). So Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. Iv. 
ix, 22— 

* But let the world rank me in register 

A master-leaver, and a fugibive.’ 
8, A Wanderer, as Foxe, Act. and Mon., iii. 747, 
‘Tf thou wert an lonest Woman, thou wouldest 
not... run about the Country like a Fugitive.’ 
This is the meaning of Gn 4151 ‘a fugitive and a 
vagabond’ (Ἴ ¥3, ptcp. of 5) to wander; LXX 
στένων καὶ τρέμων [preserving the paronomasia], 
Vulg. vagus et profugus; Luther, ‘unstit und 
fliichtig’; Wyc. [1382] ‘vagaunt and fer fugitif,’ 
[1338] ‘unstable of dwellyng and fleynge aboutc’ ; 
Cov. ‘a vagabunde and a rennagate’; Bish. ‘a 
fugitive and a vagabond’). Shaks. presents a 
close parallel in J Henry VJ. il. iii. 67— 


‘When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 
And fashion’d thee that instrument of ill, 
Who then but English Henry wiil be lord, 
And thou be thrust out like a fugitive?’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
FULLER.—The fuller’s art is mentioned in both 
OT and NT only in connexion with himself. In 


the former the fuller’s field (2 K 1817, Is 75 36%) is 
the only word used, and indicated an open field on 
the west of Jerus. where cloths were fulled and 
spread out in the sun to dry. The process of 


fulling in those times is unknown to us except 
indirectly, partly from the etymology of the word 
(D113, γναφεύς), and partly from an Egyp. picture. 
It seems to have consisted in washing the material 
with some preparation of lye, beating or rubbing 
it, and exposing it to the rays of the sun. This 
ensured a considerable amount of cleaning and 
bleaching ; and the remains of ancient Egyp. linen 
show that the result of the art, rude as it may 
have been, was highly satisfactory. In NT the 
only reference to it (Mk 95) is where the garments 
of Jesus at His transfiguration are said to have 
beeome ‘glistering, exceeding white; so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them’ (RV); and this 
description shows that the reader was familiar 
with the fuller’s art and its beautifying effects. 
The dress of Egyp. and Jewish priests was made 
of white linen, and among their ligher classes of 
very fine material, whose lustre was enhanced by 
art. Fulling is still carried on in the E., probably 
very much as it was practised in ancicnt times, 
and is often employed before dyeing cloth and 
yarn, to remove impurities and improve the process 
of colouring; but it is rapidly being superseded 
by the modern mode of bleaching. 
J. WORTABET. 

FULLER’S FIELD, THE (03}5 πῆν, 6 ἀγρὸς γναφέως, 
ager fullonis), was the scene of Rabshakeh’s inter- 
view with Eliakim and others (2 K 18%", Is 862), 
and of that between Ahaz, Isaiah, and his son 
(Is 7%). In each case it is named in connexion 
with the phrase ‘conduit of the Upper Pool,’ 
which is ‘in’ or ‘on’ ‘the highway of the Fuller’s 
Field.” The eonduit apparently crossed the high- 
way at a point close to the city, as conversation 
carried on there could be heard by the people on 
the walls (ὦ K 18%). The place cannot now be 
identified with certainty. En-rogel we know was 
aresort of the fullers; whenee probably its name 
was derived, Tlie same is true of Birket Mamilla, 
in the vale west of the city. The former, lying in 
the bottom of the valley S.E., would have been 
difficult of approaeh, and hearing from the walls 
impossible. The higher aqueduct from Solomon’s 
Pools crosses the valley a little above Birket 
Mamilla, and seems to have cntered the city close 
by the tower Psaphinus, at the N.W. angle. 
This, however, could hardly be called ‘the con- 
duit of the Upper Pool.’ From Birkct Mamilla a 
conduit takes water to the Pool of Hezekiah, 
vassing under the wall northward of the Jafla gate. 

irket Mamilla being the ‘npper’ of the two 
pools in the valley, tliere is at least a possibility 
that the Fuller’s Field was located here. On the 
N., however, an ancient conduit entered the city 
E. of the Damascus gate. Its course without the 
wall has not been traeed. It may have come from 
the large pool some distance out, to the left of the 
Nablts road. On this side the city was easiest of 
approach ; the land here would perhaps best suit 
the description implied in ayy ‘arable land’; 
Josephus (BJ v. iv. 2) speaks of ‘The Fuller’s 
Monument,’ at the E. corner of the N. wall; and 
Arculf mentions a gate west of the Damascns gate, 
which at the time of his visit (towards the end of 
the 7th cent.) was called Porta Ville Fullonis, 
‘Gate of the Fuller’s Farm’ (cf. Euseb. H£ ii. 23). 
These considerations point to the location of the 
Fuller’s Field on the N. of the city, But there is 
no evidence to warrant any certain conclusion. 


W. EwIina. 
FULNESS.—See PLEROMA. 
FUNERAL.—See BURIAL. 
FURLONG.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
FURNACE.—In OT five words are tr? furnace 
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in EV. 1. 33, a kiln for burning limestone into 
lime, or for smelting ore, chiefly iron. ‘The former 
was constructed of lime-stones arranged in con- 
centric layers in the form of a dome, with an 
opening at the top for the escape of air and 
smoke, and another at the bottom for supplying 
the hollow of the dome with fuel. In this case, 
as well as in furnaces for smelting, great and 
long-continued heat was required, and the com- 
bustion caused a thick and dark column of smoke 
to ascend. It is this appearance that is referred to 
in the account of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah: ‘and, lo, the smoke of the land went 
up as the smoke of a furnace’ (Gn 1958). 2. pry, 
an Aram. word still in use in Syria (Arab. attun) 
for the lime-kiln described above. Τὺ occurs only 
in Dn 3, but there repeatedly as the ‘furnace’ 
into which Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
were cast. 3. bby, Ps 12%, but the text here is 
quite uncertain. (See Cheyne, ad loc, and Hxpos. 
Times, viii. 170, 287, 336, 379.) 4 a (Arab. Air, 
a blacksmith’s fireplace), a smelting furnace, for 
iron (Dit 4, 1K 8, Jer 11%), but especially for 
gold (Pr 17% 2771), used metaphorically (Is 48”, 
furnace of affliction). 5. tin, sometimes tr. ‘ fur- 
nace’ (Gn 1517), and sometimes ‘oven’ (Lv 2675)— 
the latter being probably the correct tr". The 
Arab. word tannur is still in use on the Lebanon for 
a special kind of oven in which women bake bread. 
A pit is dug in the earth, and a hollow cylinder 
of pottery, about two feet in diameter, is let down 
into it. Fire is kindled at the bottom, and, when 
the smoke subsides and the cylinder is sullicicntly 
heated, a thin circular layer of dough, spread out 
on a pad, is deftly stuck to the inner side of the 
cylinder. The cakes, which are about a foot in 
diameter, are considered a very good kind of bread. 
The same word in Gr. of N'T (Mt 13%) and in 
Arab, (κάμινος, kamin) means afurnace. In Syria 
the word is still in use for furnaces employed in 
heating public baths, and the heat gencrated in 
them is very great. J. WORTABET. 


FURNITURE.—In Gn 31* it is said that Rachel 
had taken the images (RV ‘ teraphim’) belonging 
to her father, and put them ‘in the camel’s fur- 
niture.’? The Ileb. [33] occurs only here (2p31r723), 
and designates a basket-shaped palanquin which 
was placed on the camel’s saddle, chiefly for carry- 
ing the women. See Dillmann, in Joc., who quotes 
Knobel and refers to Burekhardt, Bedouins, ii. 
85; W. G. Brown, Zravels, 453; Ker Porter, 
Travels, ii. 232; Jahn, Bibl. Arch. 54; sce also 
art. CAMEL. The Eng. word is apparently original 
to AV. The older Eng. VSS were misled by the 
Vulg. stramenta cameli, and Luther’s die streu 
der Kamel (mod. edd. die Streu der Kameele), and 
render ‘straw’ or ‘litter,’ though Gen. Bible has 
‘saddle’ in marg. (Wyc. 1882 ‘the literyng of a 
camele,’ 1388 ‘the strewyngis of the camel’). 
The AV and RV word ‘furniture’ is used in the 
general sense of equipment, accoutrement, as in 
Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Press ed. p. 112), 
‘Wherefore, let it please thee to accept of our 
Palace for thy place of residence, and of the 
Houses of the best men in our Town for the re- 
ception of thy Soldicrs and their Furniture.’ 

The same word is given in AV 7 times (Ex 
911. Soe. ἡ 3514 39%, Nah 2°) as the tr. of ‘bp Δι, 
which is usually tr@ ‘vessel.’ RV prefers ‘vessel’ 
in Ex 315 *® and 354, but gives ‘furniture’ as the 
tr. of the same Heb. in Ex 25°, Nu 3° 71,28 242 
(AV all ‘instrument’); Ex 40°, Nu 15> 416.16, 
1 Ch 9° (AV all ‘ vessel ’). 

For an account of the furniture of an Eastern 
house, see HOUSE. J. HASTINGS. 


FURROW.—This is the tr" in AV of the follow- | 


ing Heb. words. 4. 773 Ps 65" (RV ‘ridges’), 
This word, which is most familiar to us in the 
sense of a ‘troop’ (6.0. 18 808: 15. 38. and oft.), means 
literally a ‘cutting,’ and (in plur. fem. niv712) appears 
in Jer 4857 in connexion with cuttings in the flesh 
as a sign of mourning. 2. ΠΕΡ or niyo Ps 129%, 
where the word is used metaphorically, ‘The 
plowers plowed upon my back, they made long 
their furrows’ (opiyn Kethibh, oniyp Keré). The 
only other occurrence of this word is in the obscure 
expression in 1 § 1413 ayy apy ΠΩ -yn32, which is tr4 
in AV ‘within as it were an half acre of land 
[which] a yoke [of oxen might plow]’; AVm ‘half 
a furrow of an acre of land,’ RY ‘within as it were 
half a furrow’s length in an acre of land,’ RVm 
‘half an acre of land.’ There is the strongest 
reason to suspect the originality of MT. LXX has 
ἐν βολίσι καὶ κόχλαξιν rod πεδίου, and it is not im- 
probable that the Heb. expression originally speci- 
fied the weapons used by Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer, although in that case we have probably 
here a gloss transferred from y.” (see Wellhausen 
and Driver’s notes, ad loc., also Budde in 5.801). 
3. ay, Hzk 177 10. where RV rightly substitutes 
‘beds,’ as in Ca 5% 6? [all]. 4. obn Job 31% 39%, 
Hos 10412". ‘The same word (in plur.) is tr? by RV 
‘furrows’in Ps 65", where AV has ‘ridges.’ 5. In 
Hos 10" the Kethibh has onry, Keré onisiy ‘furrows.’ 
Many modern scholars (following LXX, Vulg. and 
Pesh.) would read onisiy, ‘ transgressions.’ The pas- 
sage appears to be hopelessly corrupt. AV (text) 
‘when they shall bind themselves in their two 
furrows,’ is of course meaningless. RV proposes 
‘when they are bound to their two transgressions’ ; 
but even this fails to yield a satisfactory sense. 
Probably Nowack is not far wrong in his con- 
jectural tr™ wm ste zu ziichtigen wegen ihrer beiden 
Vergehungen, ‘to punish them for both their 
transgressions.’ Similarly Guthe (in Kautzsch’s 
AT), wenn sie fiir thre zwei Verschuldungen 
Zichtigung empfangen, ‘when they _ receive 
unishinent for their two transgressions.’ The 
atter will be their wrong choice of a king 
and their idolatry, or perhaps the reference may 
be to the two calves at Lethel and Dan (see 
Nowack and Wellh. ad loc., and ef. Siegfried- 
Stade, 5, py). See further under AGRICULTURE. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
FURTHER.—To ‘further’ in the sense of ‘help 
forward’ is used of persons in Ezr 8838. ‘they 
furthered the people, and the house of God’ (ixw)). 
So Chaucer, Hous of Kame, 2023— 
‘ And gaf expres commaundement, 
To whiche 1 am obedient, 
To furthre thee with al my might.’ 
Furtherance occurs in Ph 115. *% as tr. of προκοπή, 
which in 1 Ti 4%, its only other occurrence, is tré 
‘profiting.’ RV gives ‘ progress’ in all. On the 
other hand KV introduces ‘furtherance’ into Ph 
1° 2° to express the force of εἰς with the acc. (εἰς 
τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, ‘in furtherance of the gospel,’ AV 
‘in the gospel’). Cf. Healey (1610), Sé. Aug. Citie 
af God, τ. xi. 19, ‘The pompes of the funcralls are 
rather solaces to the ἔείαν then furthcrances to 
the dead.’ 


FURY.—The Ueb. word any fAf#indh, which is 
once (Est 113) tr? ‘anger,’ and often ‘wrath,’ is 
66 (spn of Dn 11" and Aram. yon, son of 3% 10 
make 69) times tré ‘fury.’ Of these occurrences 
61 refer to God, and then Amer. RV prefers 
‘wrath,’ except in Is 4250 66% ‘fierceness.? Fury 
is also the tr. in AV of jinn Adrén in Job 207; RV 
‘ fierceness,’ as the word is a few times tri in AV. 
In the Apocr. ‘fury’ occurs as the tr. of θυμός 
Sir 133 4518 4810 Bar 118 (RV always ‘ wrath’); of 
θυμοί Wis 7° (AV ‘furies,’ RV ‘ragings’) 108, 
2 Mac 4% (both AV ‘fury,’ RV ‘rage’); and of 


ἀλάστωρ 2 Mac 


gasp, he said, Thou like a fury takest us out of | creant’). 


this present life (Σὺ μέν, ἀλάστωρ ; the only occur- 
rence of the word in biblical Greek, though it is 


79 ‘And when he was at the last | found also in 4 Mac 9*4 1173 152. 


RV ‘Thou, mis. 
J. HASTINGS. 


See ANGER, 


FUTURE.—See ESCHATOLOGY. 


G 


GAAL (5y3, ace. to Wellh. Isr. κι. itd. Geschichte, 
Ρ 26=‘ beetle,’ cf. Arab. ja‘ul; see Gray, Hebr. 
rop. Names, p.110), Jg 9°84! son of Ebed (73ay, LAX, 
Α΄ Αβεδ, Β ᾿Ιώβηλ, prob. error for ᾿Ιωβήδ, Obcd aaiy ; 
ef. LXX 1 Ch 251 1147 967, 9 (ΟἽ) 281, Less prob. 
Ἰωβὴλ, ὁ.6. Sav=byav ‘J” is Baal,’ altered to Ebed 
to avoid oflence).—Gaal, apparently a Canaanite 
and a new-comer to Shechem, was the ringleader 
of a revolt against Abimelech, son of Gideon. He 
first ingratiated himself with the Shechemites, and 
then adroitly seized the occasion of the ie 
vintage-festival to incite them to revolt and make 
himself their leader. Zebul, Abimelech’s officer 
in Shechem, heard of the plot, and sent a warning 
to his chief. Following Zebul’s advice, Abimelech 
marched against the town and surrounded it with 
ambuscades under cover of night. Gaal, from the 
entrance of the gate, noticed the approach of 
Abimelech’s men, and pointed them out to Zebul, 
who replied first with an ironical answer and then 
with an open taunt, bidding him go forth and fight 
with them. In the battle which followed, Abime- 
lech completely defeated the rebels, and Zebul 
drove out Gaal and his brethren from thecity. ‘The 
context suggests that the revolt was one of ‘ native 
Shechemites against the half-Israelite Abimelech’ 
(Moore), Gaal poses as their champion. It is by 
no means clear that Gaal was an Israelite, and that 
his object was to rouse the Israelite population 
avainst tlhe Shechemite ruler. W.R. Smith, 7h. 7. 
xx. 1886, p. 195 ff, would place ν.38 after v.27; and 
Budde, Jticht. τι. Sam. Ὁ. 118, after v.2°. But no 
transposition is needed. ἴῃ ν. 38 read with LXX nay: 
for may ‘Do not the son of Jerubbaal and Zebul 
. make slaves of the menof Hamor?’ Another 
simple alteration is 3y (perf.) proposed by Moore, 
‘Were not... subject to Hamor?’ V.* for 228 
read ἽΝ ‘and I would say.’ V.*! for apna 
‘deceitfully’(?) read mpqxa ‘in Arumah,’ ef. v.“. 
ony can hardly be right: Stade suggests on 
o'739; but the text is doubtful. See further under 
ABIMELECH. G. A. COOKE. 


GAASH (vy3)—A mountain in Ephraim, 8. of 
Timnath-serah or Timnath-heres (wh. see), Jos 24%, 
Jg 2°, The torrent-valleys (0773) of G. are men- 
tioned in 2 5 23°=1Ch 115, 


GABREL (B Γαβαήλ, A Γαμαήλ).---1. A distant 
ancestor of Tobit (To 1!). 2. A friend and kinsman 
of Tobit, residing at Rages in Media. To him 
Tobit, when purveyor to the king of Assyria, once 
entrusted, asa deposit, 10 talents of silver (Vulg. 
only: ‘tené it under a bond, because G. was needy’), 
To 1%, For years the money was not claimed. 
The reason for this is given with great variety in 
the VSS (115). When, however, blindness and 
poverty came on Tobit in Nineveh, he recollected, 
after prayer, the long-forgotten treasure (To 4), 
and wished his son Tobias to fetch it (43), Tobias 
found a guide, Raphael in disguise, who said he 
had lodged with G. (To 5%), When Tobias married 
Sarah in Ecbatana he sent Raphael for the deposit 
(9°). G. welcomed him, and brought forth the 
bags with seals unbroken, returning with Raphael 
to the wedding feast. All the VSS, except B and 
Heb. of Tagius, tell of a hearty blessing which G. 


gave the bridegroom when he met him (9°). Instead 
of this, B (so EV) says, ‘Tobias blessed his wife,’ 
and Heb. Fag. ‘Tobias was blessed still more, 
with Sarah his wife.’ 

Heb. Fag. uses the form  x*2y, except in ch. 10, 
where we have 5x33, as always in Munster’s Heb. 
Itala preserves the form most accurately, ‘Gabahel,’ 
?87a3= ¢ God is high.’ J. T. MARSHALL. 


GABATHA (Γαβάθα). --- One of two eunuchs 
whose plot against Artaxerxes (the Ahasuerus, 
v.@ Nerxes of canonical Est) was discovered 
and frustrated by Mardocheus (Mordecai), Ad. 
Est 191, In Est 27! he is called BIGTHAN and 
in 6? BIGTHANA. 


GABBAI (33, ef. Talm. ‘23 ‘tax-gatherer’).—A 
Benjamite (Neh 115), but text doubtful (see Smend, 


| Listen, Ὁ. 7). 


GABBATHA occurs only in Jn 19" ‘And he 
[Pilate] brought Jesus out and sat down (ἐκάθισεν, 
not—according to Justin, Apol. i. 35, and the Gos- 
pel of Peter, ἐκάθισαν αὐτὸν ἐπὶ καθέδραν κρίσεως---" set 
him’) on the judgment-seat at a place called the 
Pavement (Λιθόστρωτον), but in Hebrew Gabbatha’ 
(Ἐ βραϊστὶ δὲ Τ᾽αββαθά). 

The passage offers serious philological and topo- 
craphical difficulties. 

(a) Λιθόστρωτον is clearly ‘ pavement,’ especially 
of mosaic work (fessellatum); ef. in the OT, Est 
16. Ca 3%, 2 Ch 18, but especially Aristeas (ed. 
Schmidt, p. 30, 3), where on the temple of Jeru- 
salem it is said: Td δὲ πᾶν ἔδαφος λιθόστρωτον 
καθέστηκε. 

(6) This particular Pavement was called in 
Hebrew ‘Gabbatha.’ It is not necessary or pos- 
sible, though it is generally attempted, to seek in 
Gabbatha the exact equivalent of the appellativum 
λιθόστρωτον (Onomastica sacra, ed. Lag. 189, 87. 
202, 62, Τ᾿ αββαθὰ λιθόστρωτον). 

(c) The Greek MSS offer scarcely any variety ; 
some uncials have laGa0a ; so also the Harclensian 
VS in the edition of White ; but according to Bar- 
hebreeus it had sxnxaaxi; a few minuscules have 
Kargaéa. Interesting in this connexion is the 
spelling of the Peshitta, xno.23, with the remark 
of Barhebrzeus, that the 3 is to be pronounced 
hard like 3 and the 5 both times soft (cf. Duval, 
Gr. Syr. p. 30); the Cureton and Lewis MSS are 
unhappily defective, but the Arabic Tatian has 


LiansS Kafifta (thus cod. A, the text of Ciasca 


(xu; in the translation Ciasca and Hoge re- 


tained Gabbatha) The Evangeliarium Hiero- 
solymitanum shows xni3, but codex C (in the 
forthcoming edition of Mrs. Lewis) xna21. On the 
deformations of the word in the MSS of the Latin 
Bible, see Wordsworth - White. The confusion 
with Golgotha (first hand of cod. Sinaiticus) is 
found elsewhere (Oliverus, Descriptio terre sancte, 
p- 20, 9, codd. DX Golgatha, U Grabata). 

In this state of the evidence it is safest to pre- 
suppose an Aramaic xp3i, as st. emph. of a feminine 
noun *23 from the root 133. But the origin and 
meaning of ΝΠ3 is disputed. 

l. In Mt 26" we find xna3 in the Evang. Hier. 


GABBE 
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for τρύβλιον ; cf. Ethiopic gab(b)atd=patella, Dillm. 
Lex, 1168, and Latin gabata, Martial, 7. 47, 11. 8, 
Schwally (Idioticon) identified this with our Gab- 
batha. But this xnai seems to be a dialectic form 
of xnb3 (fem. of 43), Thesaur. Syr. 17913 ef. xppga 
and xnpoa, 26. 766, 1792. 

2, Neither can it be=xn>9 (ἘΝ Π5)2) ‘ vault,’ καμάρα, 
ἐξέδρα, warts (Vogiié, Inscr. Sémit. i. p. 50, n. 70, 
ὁ. n. 50: Targ. Jer. xx. 2, 3, Naz. 56"), because of 
the vowel ὦ in the first syllable, though the mean- 
ing would be very appropriate : an arch, niche, or 
cupola, under which the tribunal was placed on 
a mosaic pavement, 

3. Generally it is derived from 31 ‘back’; but 
neither for the form nor for the meaning (.4nAéhe, 
‘height’; Kautzsch, Gramm. aes Bibl. Aram. p. 
10) can examples be given. In the OT we have 
jin23 ; in the Mishna the plural niaz; for x22°1 Tare. 
Ps 6816, Lagarde printed xiat3; Levy, p. 123, 
has xia; Gesen. r. 98, 964 we have ‘x7 xnaqs 
ὉΠ; more frequent is xnaau, Dalman, Gr. des 
Aram, ἃ 25. 1. 8, where also an example of spelling 
with 5 is given. 

4, Others thought of the root yi, t.e. of an 
Aramaized *xnyai ‘hill’ (comp. azv=aAyow, nay if 
=*nyawv). (The roots 13, 43, and 43 are closely allied ; 
ef. further 13} Lv 217°= 2 5 lasas is 6x- 
plained caverna by Barsalibi; Wa.r.as LNs S8o, 
spelunca fornicata, Julian, ed. Hoftm. 139. 21). 
The exact form and meaning must therefore be 
left in suspense. 

(d) No place called Ac@écrpwrov or Gabbatha is 
mentioned by Josephus, or in any other known 
source besides the NT. But frequently we hear of 
a place called ΠῚ} (=verés), especially of the ny’, 
nwo ‘the hall of hewn quaders,’ where the San- 
hedrin assembled (Sehiirer, HJP τι, 1. 190). It 
has been attempted to identify these two places. 
Tradition seeks Gabbatha near the so-called 
‘Eece homo Arch.’ Compare the articles JERU- 
SALEM, PILATE, PRAETORIUM, TEMPLE. For the 
sitting of the judge on the sclla, see Schtirer, 
1. ii. 15 n. 8, and the literature there quoted, 
especially Josephus, Anf. XVII. iv. 6, where 
Philippus is praised: τοῦ θρόνον els ὃν κρίνειε καθε- 
ζόμενος ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς ἑπομένου, . . ἐκ τοῦ ὀξέος ἱδρύσεως 
τοῦ θρόνου ἣ καὶ τύχοι γενομένης καθεζόμενος ἠκροᾶτο. 

Es. NESTLE. 

GABBE (A Γάββη, B Κάββη; AV Gabdes), 1 Es 

652. Τὴ Ezr 276 Geba. 


GABRIAS (Ὁ Tafplas, x» TaBpel, indecl. Greek 
forms of 33 [Aram. *732], shortened form of ὉΝ 112 
‘man of God’; omitting, as was customary, the 
name of the deity. Syr. and Heb. Fagii preserve 
the complete form).—Acc. to To 115 Gabrias was 
the brother of the Gabael to whom Tobit entrusted 
10 talents of silver. In To 4° the Gr. reads 
Γαβαήλῳ τῷ τοῦ TaBpla, x Τ᾽ αβρεί, which AV and 
RV render ‘ the son of Gabrias,’ thereby introducing 
an apparent contradiction, probably gratuitously. 
Compare Ἰούδας Ἰακώβου, Ac 1%, with Jude}. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

GABRIEL (09923, in LXX and NT Γαβριήλ, vir 
Det, ‘man of God’) appears in both OT and NT. 
In Dn 8** G,. is the ‘man’ who interprets Daniel’s 
vision of the ram and the he-goat; in 9" he ex- 
plains to Daniel Jeremiah’s prophecy about the 70 
years (Jer 25" 29%) as 70 weeks of years, and 
amplifies details. In NT G. is named by Lk 
alone; he foretells the birth of John to Zacharias 
(14), and acts as the angel of Annunciation to 
Mary (1°). Different in some ways as tlie later is 
from the earlier presentation, yet both can be 

* Luther, who had at first translated Plaster (Pavement), 


seems to have thought of the root 531 ‘to be high,’ since he 
coined the word Hochp/flaster (High-pavement). 


easily united as parts, not only of one character, 
but even of one aspect of it, viz. that of bearing 
divine sympathy and comforting promise to those 
inneed. These appearances are quite in accord- 
ance with the notion of G.’s character afforded by 
the later and more developed Jewish angelology. 
The developed angelology of Dn is indeed used as 
an argument for the later date of that boolx 
(Driver, 1015 p. 508). If the ‘one like the 
appearance of a man’ (Dn 10}8) be G., as would 
appear from the fact that his message resembles, 
even in its words, that of G. in 8 and 9, then G. is 
a companion of Michael, and both are members 
of a class, the ‘ princes’ or gnardian-angels of the 
nations, In Enoch 9, G. is one of four great arch- 
angels ; but, comparing this with Lk 119 and other 
references, he is one of seven (Rev 82) who present 
the prayers of the saints and go in and out before 
God (To 12%), The Targums add G. as a gloss to 
other parts of Scripture ; according to pseudo- 
Jonathan, the ‘man’ who showed Joseph the way 
towards his brethren (Gn 37) was G. ; again, with 
Michael and others G. takes part in the burial of 
Moses (Dt 345); G. is also the angel whom the 
Lord sent to destroy the host of Sennacherib 
(2 Ch 327). About the name Gabriel there is 
nothing distinctive, but it was probably a proper 
name from its first use: the personality, however, 
is very definite. Assuming that the supra-natural 
beings of the earlier books of the Bible are either 
the shrivelled-up descendants of the nature-spirits 
of primitive Semitic superstition (0 Π 55) or sub- 
ordinate personal beings fully representing Go 
at a definite time and place (500) (Schultz, OT 
Theol. ii. 215 f.; W. KR. Smith, ον. Brit.’ art. 
‘Angel’), it is clear that G. belongs to the latter 
rather than the former. Nor has his connexion 
with, far less his derivation from, any of the seven 
Amshaspends of Zoroastrianism, the seven Baby- 
lonian planets, or the seven councillors at the 
Persian court (zr 713), been made out. He is the 
messenger of J”: a characteristic Jewish idea, 
though the number of the archangels—seven— 
may have been derived from foreign sources. We 
possess but little description of the special form 
under which he presented himself; to Vaniel he is 
simply ‘the man G.,’ though an claborate and 
πε θα αν picture is drawn of the ‘man’ (G.?) in 
Dn 10°8, St. Luke is equally reticent, but calm- 
ness and sublimity are added: “1 am G. that stand 
in the presence of God.’ In Dn 97! G. is ‘caused 
to fly swiftly,’ but the passage is not clear; Vm 
“sore wearied’ seems somewhat inept ; ‘ gleaming 
in splendour’ (Schultz, O7' Theol. τὶ. 226 n. 2) is 
more likely, though it proposes an emendation of 
the original. 

G. appropriates to himself the function of reveal- 
ing God. He brings the divine into the phenomenal 
world. In this he is contrasted with Michael, who 
fights for God and the chosen people. Yet in G.’s 
character there is also a stern element. Mohammed 
asserts him to have been the revealer of the Koran, 
—probably in opposition to the later Jews, whosc 
prince was Michacl,—but Mohammed also repre- 
sents G. as fighting for him, e.g. at the head of 
3000 angels against the idolatrous Mececans. But, 
comparing Lk 1% (also perhaps Dn 1015: 30. 31) with 
this, we see that these sterner aspects were not 
wanting even in the Jewish conception of Gabriel. 

A. GRIEVE. 

GAD.—Gad is another form of goad, and the 
gadfly (so correctly RVm for 7p in Jer 46%; AV, 
RV ‘destruction’) is the goad-fly, the fly that stings. 
Hence the favourite derivation for the verb to ‘ gad’ 
(though it is not very certain) is to rush about 
like animals stung by the gadily. Perhaps bette1 
and more simply (after Skeat), to drive about 

| (which was the orig. sense), goad; then rush 
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about as goaded. Cf. Dryden, Virgil’s Georgics, 
ili.— 


‘their stings draw blood 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood.’ 


Bacon expresses the usual meaning of the word 
clearly in Essays ‘Of Envy’ (Gold. Treas. ed. 
p. 80, 1. 21)—‘For Envy is a Gadding Passion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keepe 
home.’ With which ef. T. Adams, JJ Peter (on 14), 
‘Man’s knowledge should not be a gadding harlot, 
whose feet cannot keep within doors; but a good 
housewife to stay at home.’ In AV we find, 
Jer 2% “Why gaddest thou about so much to 
change thy way?’ (‘)imap, lit. ‘why goest thou?’ 
mostly poetic in Heb., but in Aram. the usual 
word for ‘to go away’); Sir 25% ‘Give the water 
no passage; neither a wicked woman liberty to 
gad abroad’ (after Vule. venian prodeundi, which 
again follows the reading παῤῥησίαν ἐξόδου; B has 
simply ἐξουσίαν ; NA παρρησίαν, whence RV ‘ free- 
dom of speech’). 

Gadder occurs Sir 268 ‘A drunken woman and 
a gadder abroad causeth great anger’ (after the 
reading καὶ ῥεμβάς, but not Vulg., which has no 
corresp. words, but to the Gr. [ὀργὴ μεγάλη γυνὴ 
μέθυσος] adds et eontumelia: IV follows Gr. ‘A 
drunken woman causcth great wrath’). Cf. Graf- 
ton, King John, An. 13, ‘In the mean while the 
priestes within England had prouided them 8, false 
and counterfeated prophet called Peter Wakefielde, 
a Yorkshireman, who was a hermite, an idle 
gadder about, and a pratlyng marechant.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

GAD (73, δαιμόνιον, δαίμων; Fortuna; also, probably, 
δ, TU). Properly, the word should be used with 
the article 127 ‘the gad,’ i.e. ‘the (god of) good 
luck’; that being the meaning of the word, which 
is apparently the same as 3 gdd, ‘fortune,’ Arab. 
jadd, Aram. xii gaddd, Syr. gadd. Gad was, 
therefore, originally an appellative, and its use 
as a divine name is due to its meaning. Examples 
of its appellative use are si wa ‘the unlucky’ 
(Buxtorf, 387); snyta ‘the fortune of Athe’ (de 
Vogité, Palm. 148); noysa and vy, ete., in 
Carthag. inscriptions. The god Gad as Τύχη, 
‘Fortune,’ seems to illustrate the origin of the 
Old Pers. word for ‘God,’ baqa,* which may be 
traced back to the Sanskrit bhaga, ‘fortune,’ and 
Baethgen quotes in this connexion the Syr. phrase 
‘I swear by the Fortune (e712) of the king’ (P. 
Smith, s.v.), ‘fortune’ becoming thus a protective 
divinity, to whom temples were built and statues 
erected. The worship of this divinity became 
greatly extended in ancient times, and numerous 
Gr. imscriptions in the Hauran give the Gr. 
equivalent word (Τύχη), the identity of which with 
Gad, notwithstanding the difference of gender 
(Gad being masc., Tyche fem.), does not adinit of 
doubt. A trace of the Syr. worship of Gad is 
regarded as being indicated by the exclamation 
of Leah when Zilpah, her maid, bore Jacob a son 
(Gn 30"). The expression used is 722, which is 
translated in AV (following the Keré, 131 #2 ba gad) 
‘a troop cometh,’ or ‘fortune is come.’ If, how- 
ever, the Kethibh be followed (with pointing Ἴδε 
bégdd), the word may be translated ‘with Gad ’+ (in 
ΤῊΝ ‘ fortunate,’ m. ‘with fortune’), a rendering 
favoured by many scholars. As the name of 
Gad is not met with in Bab. literature, it would 
seem to have been a native Can. word, retained 
by the Israelites in consequence of the tendency to 
polytheism which existed among them as late as 
the time of the Bab. captivity, when they ‘pre- 


* Also the Phrygian name of Zeus, Βωγαίας. 
ἡ The Targ. of the pseudo-Jonathan and that of Jerus. both read 
ony planet cometh.’ (Cf. also Ball’s note, ad Zoc., in Haupt’s 


pared a table for Fortune [120], and filled up 
‘mingled wine unto Destiny [255] (Is 65% RV), 
as did also the Babylonians and Assyrians for 
their gods (cf. Bel’, also Jer 51%).* By the 
astrologers Gad was identified with the planet 
Jupiter, called by the Arabs ‘Great Fortuna,’ 
and the question naturally arises whether the 
Assyrian Manu τα, ‘great Manu,’ identified 
by Lenormant with Meni or ‘ Destiny,’ may not 
in reality be identical with Gad, Meni being, with 
the Arabs, ‘Lesser Fortuna.’ The Assyrians also 
worshipped a god named Kibi-dunki,t a name 
meaning ‘Bespeak thou my good fortune,’ with 
whom Gad may also have been identified. The 
identification of Gad with the star of good fortune 
(pry asia Adkab gedek), the planet Jupiter, is 
regarded as being of late date. 

Further testimony to the worship of Gad in 
Canaan is to be found in the place-names Baal-gad 
(Jos 1127 127 13°), where Baal was worshipped as god 
of fortune, and Migdal-gad (Jos 1587), ‘ the tower of 
Gad.’ The Hebrews also were so accustomed to 
regard the worship of Gad as a natural thing, that 
the words addressed by Esau to Isaac his father, 
‘let my father arise’ (Gn 9751), are explained in 
Bereshith abba, p. 65, as an invocation to Gada 
or Fortune. 


LiTERATORE.—Dillm., Del., and G, A. Smith on Is 6611, Del. on 
Gn 3011; Lenormant, Chaldwan Blagic, p. 120; Baethgen, Beitr. 
2. Semit. Rel. 76 Τῇ, ; Néldeke in Z DJ/G (1888), p. 479 ff. ; Siegfried 
in Jahrd. f. prot. Theol. (1875), pp. 356-367. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

GED (13, Γάδ). οι of Jacob by his coneubine 
Zilpah, Leah’s slave-girl, Gn 301 RV, ‘ Leah said, 
Fortunate! and she called his name Gad,’ follows 
the LXX, εἶπεν Λεία, Ev τύχῃ, and Vulg. Diwit 
feliciter. Field mentions the Greek rendering, 
εὐτύχηκα, “1 have had good fortune,’ reading 732 
or 122. Perhaps we should tr. ‘ With the help of 
Gad’ (Ball, Saered Books of OT). Dillm. has 
‘Glickskind.’ So KethibA; the Keré, punctuating 
dillerently, has 12 x2 ‘Gad or Fortune comes.’ So 
Θ΄ τη. (ἦλθεν Τἀδὴ) Onk. and Syr. Aq. has ἦλθεν 
evfwta (* well-living’), which Field, on the authorit 
of Jerome, ete., corrects to evfwrla (‘the being well- 
girded’). The view taken by these authorities 
suggests that Gad here is either the divine name 
found in Is 65" (see preceding art.), or 15 connected 
with that name. The AV ‘a troop cometh’ 
treats 71 as equivalent to 173, probably on account 
of Gn 49", which, however, is rather a play upon 
words than a serious etymology. Similar trans- 
lations are given by the Sam. Version (Dillm.) 
and the Gr.-Ven. ἥκει στράτευμα. 

W. ΠΗ. BENNETT. 

GAD (Tribe); for Name, see preceding article. 

i. EARLY Hisrory.—The relation of Gad to 
the other tribes is indicated genealogically by the 
statement, Gn 30" (J), 8525 (P), that Gad and 
Asher were the sons of Zilpah, Rachel’s slave, 2.e. 
probably, that Gad and Asher were closely con- 
nected, and either occupied a secondary position 
in, or were late accessions to, Israel. The separa- 
tion of the Palestinian territories of the two tribes 
shows that this statement refers to a period before 
the completion of the conquest of Canaan. It is 
noteworthy that the names Gad and possibly also 
Asher are connected with the names of Semitic 
deities. P (Gn 4615, Nu 2615: enumerates the sons 
or families of Gad, and states (Nu 114 214 722 1070 13) 
that, at the Exodus, the prince of Gad was EHasaph 


* These lectisternia or tables for the gods are also referred to 
in connexion with ‘the queen of heaven’ in Jer 718, 

{ WAS παι. pl. 66. οὖν. 1. 2. 

1 70. obv, 80c, rev. 29f., tine latter passage reading ‘ Kibi-dunki 
of Assur (and) Istar (or, of the god and goddess) of Suti’ (prob- 
ably the people Suti transported by Kadisman-Murus ‘from 
east to west,’ te. to Amurri or Phenicia) Wibi-dunki is 
probably the same as the deity Ikbi-dunki, who is described as 
musérib damati, ‘the dispenser of favours.’ 
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ben-Deuel (or Reuel), and that the Gadite amongst 
the twelve spies was Geuel ben-Machi. Buchanan 
Gray (Heb. Proper Names, 205) considers Eliasaph 
pre-exilic ; but places Deuel and Geuel in a list of 
which he says, ‘The probability appears to me 
great that the following seventeen are of late 
origin, and, probably, also of artificial character’ 
(p. 210). P also tells us that Gad numbered 
45,650 at the first census (Nu 1” 2), and at the 
second 40,500 (MT Nu 26), or 44,500 (LXX Nu 
2677); and that Gad marched in the wilderness in 
the ‘Camp of Reuben’ with Reuben and Simeon 
on the south side of Israel (Nu 910-60). In Nu 1536 
Gad occupies the eleventh place, beween Asher 
and Naphtali; in 14 MT and 26% MT, the third 
place after Reuben and Simeon, but in the cor- 
responding 138. LXX, the ninth place, between 
Benjamin and Dan, and in 26% LXX, the sixth 
place, between Zebulun and Asher. In Nu 2" 
7 Gad occupies the sixth place, also after Reuben 
and Simeon. 

li. THE ConquEst.—In Nu 32 Reuben and Gad 
receive E. Palestine from Moses on condition of 
aiding in the conquest of W. Palestine. Although 
this chapter owes its present form to P, the main 


facts were probably contained in J or E or both; 
but the referenees to ‘half Manasseh’ are editorial 
additions to the original narrative. Similar state- 
ments are made in Dt 3!*17 298, Jos 1925 (D?) 13° 
(D? Ῥὴ Further, Jos 115:18 4” (D?) tell us that 
Reuben and Gad fulfilled their promise, and Jos 
221-8 (D*) that they afterwards returned home. 

Jos 22°84 tells how Reuben and Gad on their 
return erected a great altar by the Jordan—it is 
not clear on which side; how the other tribes 
supposed it to be a schismatic altar and prepared 
for war, but were appeased on learning that it 
had been erected as a token of the unity of Reuben 
and Gad with the other tribes (see Ep). The 
narrative as it stands is one of the latest additions 
to P; but it seems to be based on JE, though it 
has been so entirely reconstructed by a late editor 
that we cannot recover the original story. Here 


again the references to ‘half Manasseh’ are editorial | 


additions. 
iii. THE TERRITORY OF GAD.—Besides minor 
references, we have two main accounts of the 


territory : (α) Nu 32°36 (JE) assigns to Gad Beth- | 


haran, Beth-nimrah, Dibon, Jogbehah, Jazer, 
Ataroth, Atroth-shophan, and Aroer, cities scat- 
tered over the district between the Jabbok and 


the Arnon, and possibly farther north. Nu 8287. 88 
(JE) assigns to Reuben, Heshbon, Elealeh, Kiria- 
thaim, Nebo, and Baal-meon—cities lying in a 
district about midway between the Jabbok and 
the Arnon. This suggests that Reuben held an 
enclave in the territory of Gad. See Map, in which 
the names of the above Reubenite cities are printed 
in italics. (6) Jos 13. Though this chapter comes 
to us from P, it is probably based on earlier sources. 
P knows less about the E. than about the W. tribes, 
and this ch. is obscure and self-contradictory; but it 
clearly locates Gad north of a line drawn from the 
north end of the Dead Sea, a little to the N. of 
Heshbon, and places Reuben south of the same 
line. This chapter is followed in the ordinary 
maps of Palestine. 

As to the northern boundary of Gad, the state- 
ments as to the division of Gilead between Gad 
and E. Manasseh are contradictory ; and the term 
Gilead was probably very elastic. The data are 
too obscure to determine any clear boundary 
between Gad and E. Manasseh, even as represent- 
ing any single account. In Nu 32” (P?) Moses 
gives the land of Gilead to Gad and Reuben; in 
Nu 32 (JE), Dt 3%, Gilead belongs to Machir 
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ben-Manasseh: in Dt 3" Moses gives half Mt. 
Gilead to Reuben and Gad; while in Dt 3% 
Reuben and Gad receive ‘from Gilead.’ Ap- 
parently in Jg 5 Gilead=Gad. In Jos 13%-31(P) 
G. has all the cities of Gilead, and Machir ben- 
Manasseh has half Gilead. In the list of Levitical 
cities in Jos 9188. 88 (Pj), 1 Ch 6-81, Heshbon, 
which is given to Reuben in Jos 13", is reckoned 
as belonging to Gad. Ramoth-gilead is given to 
Gad in Jos 208 (P) 2198-8 (P), Dt 4%, 1 Ch 68% 81, 
See Table, p. 78. 

iv. HISTORY AFTER THE CONQUEST.—First we 
may notice the general relation of Gad to the 
other eastern tribes. Apparently, the strength 
of Reuben was broken at some early date (see 
REUBEN), and this tribe became dependent on 
Gad, much as Simeon on Judah. Hence the 
situation in JE, in which Reuben occupies a 
group of cities in the territory of Gad. P’s 
arrangement in Jos 13 is probably a conjectural 
restoration, after Reuben and Gad had disappeared, 
embodying the general idea that Reuben lay to 
the south of Gad. Further, P’s idea in Jos of the 
close early confederation of Reuben and Gad with 
E. Manasseli is also late. It is doubtful whether 
the eastern settlement of Manasseh was made 
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before Israel crossed the Jordan, or later by 
Manassite clans, who recrossed the river from 
the West (cf. MANASSEH). But, in any case, the 
interests of Gad and E. Manasseh were separate 
and often conflicting; and the contradictory 
statements, some of which assign Gilead to Gad, 
while others make Gilead a clan of Manasseh, 
probably indicate that at an early date Gad (with 


its dependent Reuben) was practically Israel east of ! 


the Jordan, and that clans of Manasseh afterwards 
encroached upon Gad’s territory and occupied part 
of Gilead. 
Reuben had any share in the victory over Sisera. 
Gad must have been involved in the Ammonite 
invasion, the deliverance by Jephthah, and the 
quarrel with Ephraim in Jg 11. 12. ‘Gileadite,’ 
used of Jephthah and his followers, may equal 
‘Gadite,’ or be a general term for ‘E. Israelite.’ 
The genealogies, if pressed, make Jephthah a 
member of E. Manasseh; Jg 124 may perhaps 
suggest that his followers belonged to clans of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, which had migrated to 
the east of Jordan; but the verse is corrupt and 
obscure, ef. 11%. In any case, this Ammonite war 
illustrates the border raids and more serious in- 
vasions to which Gad, in common with Reuben 
and E. Manasseh, was exposed throughout the 


ecording to Je 5” neither Gad nor | 


country into twelve districts, ‘which provided 
victuals for the king and his household.’ The 
description of the districts is vague and obscure, 
but it is clear that they do not coincide with 
tribal territories: and it is sometimes held that 
this new arrangement marks the close of the old 
tribal system. But Gad at any rate, having by 
this time absorbed Reuben, stood for S.E. Pales- 
tine, and continued to doso; see bclow on Moabite 
Stone. 

At the disruption Gad fell to the N. kingdom; 
and Penuel, apparently Jeroboam’s capital (1K 
12”), probably lay within its territory. Jeroboaim’s 
interest in the district would add to its prosperity, 
but tend to abolish distinct tribal organization, and 
to merge E. Palestine in the N. kingdom. Prob- 
ably, as the Moabite Stone speaks of cities taken 
from Moab by Omri, Moab recovered its inde- 
pendence at or soon after the disruption. Such 
recovery of Moab may have been chiefly at the 
expense of Reuben; but Gad also must have 
suffered through the gains of Moab, and profited 
by the conquests of Omri. Elijah, and probably 
(ὦ, A. Βα, Hist. Geog. p. 580) the brook Cherith, 
are of Gilead, 2.6. probably Gad. 

In the long wars between Israel and Aram, E. 
Palestine was the battle-ground, and the brunt 
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history. Such a situation, Gad raided and raid- 
ing, but more than holding its own, is well 
described in Gn 49", the blessing of Jacob (J from 
older source)— 


‘Gad, the raiders shal! raid him, 
But he shall raid upon their heel.’ 


In Jg 20. 21 (late post-ex. Midrash on earlier 
basis, possibly J, or J and EK, see Moore and Budde, 
in loc.) the eastern tribes took part in the war 
against Benjamin; Jabesh-gilead, the only city 
which furnished no contingent, was sacked, and 
its inhabitants massacred, only the virgins being 
saved as wives for the Benjamites. 

During the wars with the Philistines, Gad was 
a stronghold and refuge of the Isr. (1S 137). After 
Saul’s death it became the main part of Eshbaal’s 
kingdom (28 2°). Later on it afforded a rallying 
point for David’s adherents during the revolt of 
Absalom (28 1777). Amongst David’s mighty men 
was Bani the Gadite (28 23%). Apparently, Gad 
was still strong and intact. It would profit by the 
strength of Israel under David and Solomon. In 
1 Ch 128% Gadites come to David when a fugitive 
from Saul; and in 127 Reuben, Gad, and E. 
Manasseh come to David at Hebron to make him 
king. 1K 4’-® tells us that Solomon divided the 


fell upon E. Manasseh. Even under Ahab the 
point of contact was at Ramoth-gilead. Probably 
E. Manasseh had practically disappeared in these 
wars, and Gilead again became synonymous with 
Gad. Gad itself also suffered (Am 15: 1%), About 
the same time Moab revolted and captured Gadite 
cities in the South (Moabite Stone). Gad or Gilead 
shared in the renewed prosperity of Israel under 
Jeroboam U., but shortly after, in B.c, 734, E. 
Palestine was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(2K 1539), and thus Gad disappears from history. 
Apparently, the territory was occupied by 
Ammon (Jer 491), Ezk 4857: 53 makes provision for 
Gad in the restored Israel. On the other hand, in 
Ob © the E. tribes are so completely forgotten that 
Gilead is promised to Benjamin. In Rev 7° Gad 
is enumerated among the tribes of Israel. 
LITERATURE.—Buhl, Geog. ἃ. alf. Paldstina, 78; G. A. Smith, 


HGHL, 566-568, 575-590; Budde, Richter, 45f.; Stade, GVJ,i. 
145 ff.; Driver, Dewi. 54f., 410 f.5; Moore, Judges, 150f., 164 f. 


W. H. BENNETT. 
GAD (73) is entitled the seer (ajhp 1 Ch 29”), 
David’s or the king’s seer (1 Ch 219, 2 Ch 29", 2 5 
2411), or the prophet (#235, 1S 225,28 24). His 
activity seems to have lain chiefly in the early 
period of the king’s life, at least it is not he but 
Nathan who appears prominently in that palace 
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intrigue which resulted in the accession of Solomon 
(1 Καὶ 1"), Thename might suggest that he be- 
longed to the tribe of Gad; but the only additional 
support for this view is found in the fact that 
several of David’s chiefs came from that tribe (1 Ch 
128), As for Ewald’s suggestion, that Gad drew his 
inspiration from the school of Samuel, while this 
would agree well with his appearing immediately 
after David’s rupture with Saul (1 S 22°), it cannot 
be considered certain, so long as the existence of 
‘a, school’ of Samuel is merely a conjecture. 

Gad is represented as having announced the 
divine condemnation on the royal census, and as 
having advised the erection of an altar on Araunah’s 
threshing-floor (2 5 2444-=1 Ch 21%), The Chroni- 
cler again (1 Ch 2939) names him as having written 
an account of some part of his master’s reign. 
late conception associated him with the prophet 
Nathan (2 Ch 29) in the task of planning some of 
the king’s regulations with reference to the musical 
part of the service, while (1 S 22°) he is also stated 
to have acted as David’s counsellor in peril during 
the period when the two dwelt together in ‘the 
hold.’ A, C. WELCH. 


GAD, VALLEY OF (130 ὅπ [‘ torrent-valley ’], AV 
‘river of Gad’).—2 S 245, Taken in connexion 
with Jos 13% this passage would indicate that the 
river or valley of Gad was close to Rabbath-Ammon 
in the land of Gad; but, on the other hand, ‘the 
city that lieth in the valley ’ is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Aroer on the river Arnon (now el- 
Mojib), Jos 13% 16, Dt 2%, Jt appears to be certain 
that In 28 24°, instead of ‘and they pitched in 
Aroer, on the right side of the city that is in the 
middle of the valley of Gad’ (wx vy po: qyiny.2 ann 
saa πῃ, τη), we ought to read, ‘and they beean 
from Aroer, and from the city that is in the middle 
of the torrent-valley, towards Gad’ (jm Ὁ x50 
“ἢ ἸΏ). This emendation, originally due to Well- 
hausen (Text d. B. Sam. 217), was afterwards 
confirmed by Luc. καὶ ἤρξαντο ἀπὸ ’Aponp καὶ ἀπὸ, 
κιτ.λ., and is accepted by Driver, Budde, ete. 
‘The city in the torrent-valley’* was possibly "Ar. 
See for a full discussion, both of the text and the 
topography, Driver, Text of Sam. 285 f., Deuter- 
onomy, 45. C. WARREN. 


GADARA, GADARENES.—The country of the 
Gadarenes is mentioned in the Bible only in con- 
nexion with one incident, viz. the miracle concern- 
ing the legion of demons who were allowed to 
enter the herd of swine (Mt 8538, Mk 51, Lk 8*), and 
it is improbable that the city on the seashore 
mentioned in the account of that incident can be 
identified with the city of Gadara, which was situ- 
ated at least 6 miles from the Lake of Gennesaret, 
and separated from it by a broad plain and the 
gorge of the river Hieromax. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the eastern side of the lake at the spot 
where the miracle actually occurred, which can be 
located with some certainty (see GERASENES), was 
situated in the sub-district under the jurisdiction 
of Gadara. Against this view is the statement 
of Josephus (2J Iv, vii. 3), that Gadara was the 
capital of Perea, which is not supposed to have 
extended farther north than the Hieromax, the 
territory beyond that being Gaulanitis. 

It has been suggested (Wordsworth’s Com- 
mentary) that the incident took place on the 
boundary-line of the jurisdiction of the cities of 
Gadara and Gergesa, and that the swine owners 
of these Greek cities belonged to both places. 
Thomson (The Land and the Book, ii. p. 36) points 
out that St. Matthew was from this region and 
personally knew the localities, and that his render- 
ing of Gergesa is most likely to be correct; while 


St. Mark and St. Luke, being strangers to this | 


part of the country, may possibly have intended 
by mentioning the country of the Gadarenes to 
point out to their distant Greek and Roman 
readers the general position of the place where the 
miracle occurred ; Gergesa, or Gerasa, or Chersa, 
however pronounced, being small and unknown, 
while Gadara was a Greek city of importance, 
celebrated for its temples, theatres, and warm 
baths. See further under GERASENES. 

The city of Gadara has thus no kuown connexion 
with biblical history ; it was, however, a fortress 
of great strength, and took a leading part in the 
struggles between the Seleucid and the Ptolemies, 
and, from the strength of its position and its 
Hebrew name, it probably existed in early times, 
and according to the Mishna (Hrudhin ix.) was 
fortified by Joshua. The name does not appear in 
history until Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
overcame Scopas, the general of the Egyptian 
king Ptolemy Epiphanes, at Paneas, near the 
fountain of the Jordan (B.C. 198), and recovered 
territory previously lost, including Gadara (Ant. 
XII. ill. 3; Polyb. v. 71), It was again taken from 
the Syrians by Alexander Jannzwus the Has- 
monzan king οἱ the Jews, who, acting on a league 
of mutual defence with Cleopatra queen of Egypt, 
invaded Ceele-Syria and the territory adjoining and 
took Gadara after a siege of ten months (6. B.C. 100 ; 
Ant. XI. xiii. 3; BJ 1. iv. 2), and enslaved the 
inhabitants, and compelled them to receive the law 
of Moses as proselytes of justice (Ant. XIV. xv. 4), 
The defeat of Alexander Janneeus by Obidas king 
of the Arabians, is related to have oceurred at 
Gadara, a village of Gilead or Golan (And, XIII. 
xiii. 5; BJ 1. ἵν. 4), probably not the same as 
the fortress of Gadara. 

Gadara was demolished by the Jews and rebuilt 
by Pompey the Great (B.C. 63) to gratify Demetrius 
of Gadara, who was one of his own freedmen, when 
he established the Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, 
Ceele-Syria, and Palestine ; he left the inhabitants 
in a state of freedom and joined the city to the 
province of Syria (Ané. xiv. iv. 4; BJ 1. vii. 7). 
It counted from the era of Pompey, and became 
the seat of one of the five councils which Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria (B.C. 57-55), instituted for the 
government of the Jews (Ant. xIV. v. 4: BJ 1. 
vill. 5). Augustus Cesar added Gadara to the 
kingdom of Herod the Great (Ant. Xv. vii. 3). 
The inhabitants subsequently accused Herod to 
Cesar of maladministration and plunderings, but 
Cesar would not hear them (Anz. Xv. x. 2 and 3). 
On the death of Herod (B.c. 4), Gadara was trans- 
ferred to the province of Syria (Anz. XVII xi. 4; 
BJ τι. vi. 3). On the revolt of the Jews against 
the Roman dominion, they ravaged the country 
about Gadara, and the Greek inhabitants rose up 
against the Jews and put the boldest of them to 
death and inprisoned others (GJ IL. xvili. 5). 
Gadara was taken by Vespasian, on which occasion 
the inhabitants pulled down its walls to show that 
they wished for peace. It appears, however, to 
have still existed for many centuries as an im- 
portant city, for bishops of Gadara are mentioned 
as having been present at the general councils of 
the Church. The style of the existing ruins indi- 
cates its having flourished during the time of the 
Antonines, and the coins extant extend over the 

eriod from the rebuilding by Pompey to A.D. 239, 

adara was a fortress of considerable strength 
(Ant. XII. ti. 3; BS Iv. vii. 3), situated near the 
Hieromax (Pliny, AN 16), east of the Sea of 
Galilee and over-against Seythopolis and Tiberias 
(Euseb, Onrom. s.v.). It was situated on the top of 
a hill, at the foot of which, at 3 miles’ distance, on 
the bank of the Hieromax, were warm springs 
and baths called Amatha (Onem. s.v. ‘Gadara’ ; 
Itin. Ant. Martyr.). It had a district attached 
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called Gadaris (BJ I. ili. 1; Strabo, XVI. ii. 45). 
It was one of the cities of Decapolis, and is called 
by Josephus the capital of Persea (BJ Iv. vii. 3), 
though in another passage (SJ I. iii. 3) he gives 
the bounds of Persea from north to south as from 
Pella to Machawrus. It is frequently mentioned 
by Josephus in connexion with Ceele-Syria (Ant. 
XII. xiii. 3). ‘the main roads from Scythopolis and 
Tiberias to Damascus and Gerasa passed through 
it. Josephus calls it a Greek town (Ané. XVII. 
xi. 4; BJ I. vi. 3), but it is evident from the 
historical accounts that many Jews were living in 
and around the city (GJ Il. xvili. 5), and it is 
probable that the number of Jews living around 
may have fluctuated from time to tinie and have 
depended on the friendly nature of the government. 

The site of Gadara has been recognized at the 
ruins of Umm Keis, which extend over the summit 
of a high hul, 1200 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
east of the Jordan on the southern side of the 
gorge of the Sheri‘at el-Mandhir (Jarmaik or 
Hieromax), about 6 mules south-east of the southern 
side of the Lake of Gennesaret. At the foot of 
the hill, about 3 miles north of Umm Keis on 
the right or north bank of the Sheri‘at, in a 
flat space below the cliffs, are the remains of the 
celebrated hot springs, baths, and buildings of 
Amatha, described by Eusebius, Antoninus Martyr, 
and Strabo. There are several hot springs along 
the bank of the river, but those clustered together 
at this spot are the most copious. The largest 
spring gives off more water than that of Tiberias; 
the temperature is 110° Fahrenheit. The water 
is strongly impregnated with sulphur. These 
springs are much resorted to by the Bedawin 
for various diseases. ‘The ruins about the baths 
are very extensive, giving the impression that this 
spot was also used as a favourite watering-place 
by the inhabitants of Gadara during inclement 
weather (Wilson, Lieeovery of Jerusalem). 

Umm Kes is situated at the extreme north- 
western border of the high land of Northern ‘Ajldn, 
and commands a magnificent view of the Sea of 
Tiberias, Southern Jauldn, the Jordan Valley, 
Galilee, and Mount Tabor. There could hardly be 
a second point in this part of ‘Ajléun, which com- 
bines so perfectly the advantages due to a macni- 
τι soil and a commanding position (Northern 
“Aglin). 

The ruins of Umm Kets contain the remains of a 
very handsome and extensive city, with buildings 
of great magnificence, which appear to have been 
overthrown by an earthquake, many of the build- 
ings remaining as perfect in their ruin as though 
the shock had taken place yesterday. Josephus 
records an earthquake having oceurred which 
devastated the country, B.c. 31 (Ant. XV. v. 2), 
and the ruins of Umm Keis may be due to an 
earthquake equally severe at a later period. There 
are to be seen among the ruins two large theatres, 
a basilica, a temple, the main street running east 
and west, with colonnades, the columns lying just 
as they fell, and many large private buildings, the 
whole surrounded by a city wall with gates. There 
is a large reservoir, and an aqueduct brought water 
into the city. The columns are surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals. The basalt paving is in 
places quite perfect, and retains traces of the marks 
of chariot wheels. The eastern theatre is in an 
almost, perfect state of preservation; the approach 
to it would have been extremely grand, passing 
from the main street over a great platform sur- 
rounded by columns. A very interesting feature 
is the large Necropolis on the east and north-east 
side of the town, in which there are both rock- 
hewn tombs and sarcophagi; the former are cut in 
the limestone rock without any attempt at con- 
cealment. A flight of steps leads down to a small 


court, from which two or three doors give access to 
the chambers: the doors are of stone, many of 
them still perfect, with stone hinges similar to 
those found in the Hauran. These tombs are 
inhabited by the present dwellers at Umm Keis, 
Outside the town, to the east, the ancient name 
Gadara is still preserved in the name of the ruins, 
Jedir Umm Keis (Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem ; 
Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlin; Macgregor, Rob 
Του on the Jordan). The Christians of Nazareth 
were in the habit of holding a fair at Umm Keis, 
until in recent years, the bedawin having overrun 
the country, they were obliged to desist. 
C. WARREN. 

GADDI (12 ‘my fortune’).—The Manassite sent 

as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13" P. 


GADDIEL (ὅν ‘God is my fortune’ *).—The 
Zebulunite sent as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13” Ὁ, 


GADDIS (Kadéts, otherwise Taddis, A; Taddel, x; 
᾽ 
Gaddis, Vulg. ; ρα = σαὶ, Syr.; 1 Mac 23), the 


surname of Johanan or John, the eldest brother of 
Judas Maccabeeus. The name perhaps represents 
the Heb. "1, Gaddi (Nu 18"), meaning ‘my 
fortune.’ Ἡ. A. WHITE. 


GADI (1; cf. Nabatewan 1 (713), Euting, No. 
25; Palmyrene δ᾽), de Vogiié, No. 32; Τ᾿ αδδεί B, 
Teddel, Γαλλεί A, Taddt Luc.).—Father of Menahem 
king of Israel (2 K 1513. 17), C. πὶ BURNEY. 


GADITES.—See GAD (Tribe). 


GAHAM (on1).—The eponym of a Nahorite clan 
whose identity has not been established, Gn 22”. 
Gaham is described as a son of Nahor by his con- 
cubine Iteumah. 


GAHAR (193).—A family of Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerub. (Ezr2*", Neh 7%), called in 1 Es 
5°° Geddur. See GENEALOGY. 


GAI (3) is given as a proper name in RV of 
1S 1752 ‘until thou comest to Gai,’ where AV has 
‘until thou comest to the valley.’ This last, how- 
ever, would demand x37 as in v.7, In any case, the 
valley (ravine) referred to in v.5* must be different 
from that which separated the opposing forces. 
See ELAH (VALLEY OF). The LXX, as is noted 
in RVm, has Τέθ (Gath), and this would suit the 
context (ef. Wellhausen, Budde, and Driver, ad 
loc.). Wellh. further proposes to treat Shaaraim 
not as a proper name, but, inserting the article 
(oye), as = ‘in the gateway.’ That is to say, 
the Israelites pursued the Philistines to the gates 
of Ekron, and the wounded fell down in the gate- 
way of both Gath and Ekron. An alternative, he 
suggests, is to view the two expressions, ‘until 
thou comest to Gath and to the gates of Ekron,’ 
and ‘even unto Gath and unto Ekron,’ as doublets 
due perhaps to the names of these two cities being 
in the former clause written indistinctly or in- 
correctly, in consequence of which an explanatory 
gloss was added on the margin and aiterwards 
introduced into the text. J. A. SELBIE. 


GAINSAY.—To gainsay is to speak against, as 
Udal, Krasmus’ Paraphrase on 1 Jn 1, ‘And yf 
we wyll say, that wee have no sinne in us, we 
make God a lyar, and say agaynst hym: and he 
that gayne sayeth hym, must needs lye’; Rhem. 
NT on Jn 6%, ‘The discontented and incredulous 
murmured and gainsaid it [the manna].’ Wyclif 

* According to Hommel (Ancient Heb. Tradition, 1897, 
p. 300), from the Arabic, ‘my grandfather is God.’ 
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has the older form agenseyen frequently, as Lk 
2115 (1380) 1 schal gyue to you mouth and 
wysdom, to whiche alle youre aduersaries schiulen 
not mowe agenstonde, and agenseye.’ Sometimes 
the meaning is rather wider and almost the 
same as oppose or resist generally. Thus Job 11} 
Wye. (1382) ‘If he turne vpso doun alle thingus, 
or in to oon drawe togidere, who shal agensein 
to hym?’ (EV ‘hinder’); and Pref. to AV 1611, 
‘For, was there euer any thing proiected, that 
sauoured any way of newnesse or renewing, but 
the same endured many a storme of gaine-saying, 
or opposition?’ So in AV we have Jth 88 
‘there is none that may gainsay thy words,’ 
where the Gr. is ὃς ἀντιστήσεται τοῖς λόγοις cou, 
lit. ‘ withstand,’ Geneva ‘resist’; and Ad. Est 13° 
‘The whole world is in thy power, and if thou 
hast appointed to save Israel, there is no man that 
can gainsay thee’ (ὃς ἀντιτάξεταί co; lit. ‘range in 
battle against thee’; Cov. ‘withstonde ner lett 
the’). And even when the orig. word expresses 
speaking against, the general sense of resist is 
often evident. 

The verb occurs in Lk 21” ‘I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor resist’ (after 
Wyc., as above, who has the order ‘agenstonde 
and agensaye,’ as Vulg. resistere ct contradicere, 
and as L, 1, WH ἀντιστῆναι οὐδὲ [T, WH ἢ] ἀν- 
τειπεῖν, while AV follows TR ἀντειπεῖν οὐδὲ ἀντι- 
στῆναι); 2 Es 5% ‘they which did gainsay thy 

romises’ (qui contradicebant sponstonibus turs) ; 

th 124 ‘Who am I now, that I should gainsay 
my lord?’ (ἀντεροῦσα τῷ κυρίῳ μου); and 1 Mac 144 
‘to gainsay his words’ (ἀντειπεῖν τοῖς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
pnOncopévas); RV ‘to gainsay the words that he 
should speak,’ i.e. resist his commands. To these 
instances RV adds Ac 1996 ‘Seeing then that these 
things cannot be gainsaid’ (ἀναντιρρήτων [WH ἀν- 
αντιρήτων] οὖν ὄντων τούτων, the only occurrence of 
this adj., though the adv. occurs Ac 10”, as below ; 
AV ‘spoken against’); Tit 2% ‘not gainsaying’ 
(uh ἀντιλέγοντας, AV ‘not answering again,’ AVn 
‘ gainsaying’). 

The adj. is found in Ro 107! ‘a disobedient and 
gainsaying pcople’ (ἀντιλέγοντα). The subst. occurs 
in Ac 10” ‘Therefore came I unto you without gain- 
saying’ (ἀναντιρρήτως [WH ἀναντιρήτως}) ; Jude 11 
‘and perished in the gainsaying of Core’ (καὶ τῇ 
ἀντιλογίᾳ τοῦ Kopé ἁπόλοντο; ef. LAXX ὕδωρ ἀντι- 
λογίας Ξε Heb, nap ὍὌΞ πσ, ‘water of Meribah’ of 
Nu 9013) » to which RV adds He 12° ‘ For consider 
him that hath endured such gainsaying (A.V ‘con- 
tradiction’) of sinners against himself’ (ἀντιλογίαν, 
which in the other two occurrences, He 6!° 77, RV 
tr. ‘dispute’), The personal subst. ‘gainsayer’ is 
found Tit 1° ‘to convince (ΤΟΥ ‘convict’) the gain- 
Sayers’ (τοὺς ἀντιλέγοντας ἐλέγχειν ; Wye. [1380] ‘ to 
reproue hem that agen seyn’ [1388 ‘agenseien’], 
but in Prefatory Epistles of St. Jerome, ch. 11]. 
[1988] Wyc. has ‘He comaundide also to ‘Tite, 
among othere vertucs of a bishop... to with- 
stonde agenseyeris ’). J. HASTINGS. 


GAIUS (I'dios)\—The person to whom the Third 
Kp. of St. John is addressed. He is spoken of in 
terms of affection and respect as ‘beloved’ (vy. * 
6-11), walking ‘in the truth’ (v.%), acting well to 
brethren and to strangers (v.°). But beyond this 
we know nothing of him. Some have thought to 
identify him with a Caius who is mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) as having been 
appointed bishop of Pergamum by John. Others 
have attempted to identify him with one or other 
of the men who bear the same name in the NT— 
the G. of Macedonia (Ac 1939), the G. of Derbe 
(Ac 204), the G. of Corinth (1 Co 1"4, Ro 16%). But 
these are all = with the Apostle Paul, and 
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there is nothing in the Epistle itself or elsewhere to 
help us to an identification. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


GALAL (553).—The name of two Levites, 1 Ch 
94-16 Neh 1117, See GENEALOGY. 


GALATIA (Γαλατία) is understood by different 
scholars as the name of two distinct countries ; 
and, as the important associated questions are still 
under discussion, it is necessary to treat the term 
under two headings, and describe the history and 
geography of the two different countries which the 
term is said to denote. The fundamental question 
is this: Are the Churches of G., to which St. Paul 
addressed an Epistle, certain congrcgations in the 
northern part of the great inner plateau of Asia 
Minor variously euuinerated by different advocates 
of ‘the North-Galatian Theory,’ or are they the 
congregations of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra, in the southern part of the plateau, 
according to ‘the South-Galatian Theory’? Each 
of the related terms Galatians and Region of 
Galatia in like manner demands double treatment. 
St. Paul mentions the Churches of G. in Gal 13, 
1 Co 16'; and they are addressed with others in 
1P 1. Finally, there is a doubt whether in 2 Ti 41 
Galatia or Gallia should be read, and, if Galatia is 
read, whether it does not denote Gaul (the modern 
J’rance). 

While the opinions fall into two classes on the 
crucial question, there are varieties in eacli class. 
The South-Galatian theory is held both by those 
who can see no good reason to think that St. Paul 
ever was in North Galatia, and by those who 
consider that he travelled in North Galatia but 
made no important foundation there. The latter 
view is held by Zahn (Finlectung in das Neue 
Testament). The North-Galatian theory in its 
common form maintains that the Epistle was 
addressed to the Churches of Ancyra, Tavium, 
Pessinus, and possibly other cities; but the most 
vigorous areument that St. Paul never was in 
Ancyra or Tavium is urged by Zockler (SA, 1895, 
Ρ. 79f.),* who, approximating to Zahu’s view, 
holds that St. Paul travelled little in Galatia, 
only in the extreme western and south-western 
parts, ib. p. 591f, but maintains, unlike Zahn, 
that he founded several Churches in that obscure 
district and addressed his Epistle to them. Salmon 
(Introduction to NT, and arts. in Smith, DJS) 
seems to come very close to 4dckler’s view,t 
though he translates the critical passage in Ac 16° 
in quite a different way (GALATIA, IEGION OF). 
But these minor diilerences arc comparatively un- 
important, relating to points of translation and 
antiquarian research;t it is only the crucial 
question that is of fundamental consequencc: To 
what group of Churches did St. Paul write his 
Epistle ? 

I. GALATIA PROPER, as used in the popular and 
ordinary Greek way (Roman Gallogrecia), was the 
name applied to a large tract of country in the 
interior of Asia Minor, after it was taken pos- 
session of in the 3rd cent. B.C. by certain warrior 
tribes who had migrated from Gaul towards the 
cast. Irruptions of Gallic tribes into the eastern 
parts of Europe are first recorded in B.C. 281, when a 
small army under Cambaules attacked Thrace. In 
the following year (280) three large Gallic armies 

* So Findlay in Fapositery Times, vii. (1896) p. 256, Zéckler 
takes Chase for the originator of this view; but the latter 
informs me that this is a misunderstanding of his words, and 
that he does not hold the view. 

{ ‘St. Luke’s narrative does not warrant us to conclude 
with any certainty that St. Paul made any prolonged stay in 
Galatia Proper, or did much work in founding Churches there’ 
(Smith, DB? i. 1105). ; 

t Sometimes agreement in construction and_ translation 


results in total disagreement as to interpretation (GaALaTIA. 
REO10N OF). 
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advanced—one under Cerethrius against Thrace, a 
second under Brennus™ and Acichorius against 
Paeonia, the third under Belgius against Mace- 
donia and Illyria. The young king of Macedonia, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, was defeated and slain when 
he rashly gave battle with a small army. In 279 
Brennus and other chiefs marched south into 
Greece ; but a quarrel arose on the way, and two 
chiefs, Leonnorius and Lutarius, led away 20,000 
Gaws into Thrace. Brennus’ attempt was un- 
successful, and his army seems to have scattered 
in its retreat ; and part of it probably joined the 
Gauls who had invaaed Thrace. Many of the 
invaders of Thrace went on into Asia, Lutarius 
crossing the Hellespont in some Macedonian ships 
which he seized; Leonnorius crossing the Bosphorus 
at the invitation of Nikomedes, king of Bitlynia, 
who wanted aid in his wars: the date of these 
events, so calamitous for Asia, was 278-277. 

No certainty is attainable as to the exact events 
and dates that followed. The Gauls ranged 
through most of western and central Asia Mimor, 
a terror to all the inhabitants, plundering, slaying, 
burning. Antiochust., king of Syria A.D. 281-261, 
was the first to offer any serious resistance ; from 
his victories he is said to have gained his title 
Soter (saviour); but his suecess was far from coim- 
plete. During the uncertain wars of the following 
rears, the Gauls were often hired as mercenaries 

y the contending kings and generals, usually by 
the weaker against the stronger. ‘ Alternately 
the scourge and the allies of each Asiatic prince in 
succession, as passion or interest dictated, they for 
a time bedvlges? their predatory instincts unchecked’ 
(Lightfoot). 

But Attalus 1., king of Pergamos B.c, 241-197, 
checked their power in a series of campaigns about 
B.c. 232, and confined them to a certain fixed 
country (previously part of Phrygia and of Cappa- 
docia or even of Paphlagonia), which was called 
henceforth Galatia. They had, however, probably 
occupied parts of that country long before,t find- 
ing it more open to actual settlement than the dis- 
tricts where many strong cities existed; and the 
result of Attalus’ operations was to cireumscribe 
their territory, and to fix definite limits. 

In the sketch which Strabo (p. 567) gives of the 
Galatian constitution, he records the interesting 
fact that each tribe was divided into four cantons 
or tetrarchies, an old Gaulish custom mentioned 
among the Helvetii by Julius Cesar.t Originally 
each tetrarchy had a chief or tetrarch ;§ and there 
was a common council of 300 meeting in a grove 
called Drynemeton (Perrot thinks that it was 
situated near Assarli-Kaya, about 7 hours S.W. 
from Ancyra),|| and judging all cases of murder. 
This old system had wholly disappeared before 
the time of Strabo; the monarchy of Deiotarus 
and of Amyntas (44-25 B.c.) had destroyed the 
last traces of the original Gallic constitution, and 
the Roman provincial organization was hostile to 
it. Even in early time, when war broke out, a 
single chief seems to have been chosen in each 
tribe (Livy, xxxvill. 19). 

The defeat of the Gauls by a Roman army in 
B.C. 189 (Livy, xxxvili. 18 ff, who uses Polybins 
as his authority) broke their strength. They 
were placed between three powers, Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and Pergamos, and were pressed on by all. 
They were worsted by Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, about 164; and they seem to have fallen 
under the inftuence of the Pontic kings in the 


latter part of the 2nd century, for Phrygia was | 


* Brennus is perhaps a title, not a personal name. 

t Perhaps by permission of the Pontic kings (Meyer). 

t Bell. Gall. i. 12; see Mommsen in Hermes, 1884, p. 316. 

§ Hence the title tetrarch was wrongly given to the three 
chiefs nominated by Pompey in B.c. 64 

|| Dry-, intensive prefix (Holder), not (with Perrot) ‘oak.’ 


given by Rome to Mithridates rv. in 129, and he 
could not well rule over Phrygia if divided from it 
by the great independent country of Galatia (Van 
Gelder, p. 277). ‘The Mithridatic wars set free the 
Gauls from this yoke; and their eagerness to aid 
the Roman arms against Pontus exposed them to a 
massacre ordered by Mithridates in 86. In 64, 
after the war was ended, Pompey appointed or 
recognized three tetrarchs,t Castor probably among 
the Tektosages, Brogitarus of the Trokmi, and 
Deiotarus of the Tolistobogii: Deiotarus also re- 
ceived Armenia Minor with part of Pontus, and, 
being much the most powerful, gradually made 
himself master of the Tektosages and Trokmi, 
and, finally, as the climax of a career of successful 
treachery and murder, he was recognized as king 
of Galatia by the Romans. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 40 B.c. His kingdom was given by 
Antony to the younger Castor, along with inner 
Paphlagonia, which Pompey in 64 had assigned to 
Attalus (Dion, xlvili. 33). Castor soon died; and 
in 36 Antony gave Galatia to Amyntas, and Paph- 
lagonia to Deiotarus Philadelphus, son of Castor 
(probably the elder), who reigned till B.c. 5, when 
his kingdom was incorporated in the province 
Galatia (see IT.).t 

According to our authorities, the Gauls entered 
Asia as an army, not separately in distinct tribes ; 
but afterwards they appear as divided into three 
tribes, who arrogated to themselves three distinct 
districts, the Trokmi claiming the Ilellespontine 
coast, the Tolistobogii Aeolis and Ionia, ..6. the 
ft gean coastlands, and the Tektosages the lands 
of the interior (Livy, xxxviil. 16, where note the 
word postremo). This tribal classification persisted 
throughout later history, proving that either the 
original army was formed mainly from these three 
tribes, or that three successive swarms, each 
mainly recruited from one tribe, entered Asia 
Minor. It seems, however, to be certain that con- 
tingents from a number of different tribes swelled 
the armies that invaded Greece, Thrace, and Asia: 
similarly, in Gaul certain great tribes, e.g. the 
Aedui, had smaller tribes as dependants or clients 
(Cesar, Bell. Gall. vii. 75, iv. 6). From the 
ancient arrangement it would appear that the 
Tektosages were the first to seize Galatia, and 
that when the bounds were drawn by Attalus 1. 
the Tektosages were forced into the centre and 
north of Galatia, with Ancyra as capital, the 
Trokmi were concentrated round Tavium on the 
east, and the Tolistobogii round Pessinus on the 
west. In this position we find the tribes in all 
later time. 

The boundaries of the country called Galatia 
varied greatly at different periods. Thus the chief 
centre of a people Troknades, at the modern 
village Kaimaz (between Eski-Sheher and Sivri- 
Hissar, on the ancient road from Dorylaion to 
Pessinus), was part of the Roman province Asia 
(CILZ iti. No. 6997); and yet the name Troknades 
is undoubtedly Gallic, so that the place must 
have been at an earlier time included in the terri- 
tory of the Galate. That is perhaps the most 
westerly point to which the territory owned by 
the settled Gauls ever extended; and both it and 
even Orkistos, which lies farther east, were prob- 
ably taken from the Galatian state by Attalus 1.,§ 

* Phrygia Magna was given to Mithridates τι. (Justin, 38. 6) 
about Bc. 240; but it then included the country which soon 
after became Galatia. Moreover, the gift was perhaps a mere 
Pontic claim, never realized in fact. 


¢ See note ὃ above. : 
{866 Niese, Rhein. Museum, 1883, p. 584ff.; T. Reinach, 


Revue Numism. 1891, Ὁ. 883ff.; Ramsay, Revue des Et. Gr, 


1894, p. 251. 
§ It was perhaps at this time that Orkistos was placed under 


the control of Nakoleia (CZ iii. No. 7000); the Pergamenian 
system was favourable to the growth of powerful cities exerting 
| authority over a large territory. 
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and passed along with the rest of the Pergamenian 
kingdom into the hands of the Romans (see ASIA). 
In late Roman time, probably when the province 
G. Secunda was created about 390, the name was 
extended so far to the west as to include the old 
Phrygian city Amorium, which was after this 
called a metropolis of Galatia (so Hierocles and 
most Notitic L'pisc.).* 

On the north the dividing Ine between Galatia 
to the south and Bithynia and Paphlagonia to 
the north is indeterminable. Close to the north- 
western corner lay the city Juliopolis, which was 
in the lst and 2nd centuries a Bithynian city t 
(Pliny, Lpist. ad Traj. 77; Ptolemy, v. 1), but 
about A.D. 297 was made a city of Galatia. Near 
the north-eastern corner lay Gangra (Tchangri) 
and Andrapa (probably Iskelib), which were Paph- 
lagonian cities, and Eukhaita (probably Tchorum), 
a Pontic city, famous for the worship of St. 
Theodorus Stratiotes. 

On the east and south-east the dividing line 
between Galatia on the one hand, and Pontus and 
Cappadocia on the other hand, was also a varyin 
one, running east of 'Tavium (Nefez-Keui), capita 
of the Galatian tribe Trokmi, and west of the 
Pontic city Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis (Sulu-Serai). 
Itis mentioned by Polybius that a certain territory, 
long disputed between the Gauls and the Cappa- 
docian kings, passed definitely into the possession 
of Ariarathes about B.c. 164. Basilika Therma 
(Terzili-Hammam) was well within Cappadocian 
territory in later time, and the disputed territory 
perhaps extended from it to the Halys or even as 
far as Lake Tatta. In the 4th century after 
Christ, the frontier between Galatia and Cappa- 
docia lay between the Galatian Galea (a village 
subject to Aspona) and the Cappadocian Andrapa 
(subject to Parnassos). 

The southern limit was, doubtless, always quite 
vague, running across the level, treeless, sparsely 
populated plain of the Axylon, south of Amorium, 
north of Laodiceia-Katakekaumene, and touching 
or intersecting the large, shallow salt lake Tatta. 
The limit between Lycaonia on the south and 
Galatia on the north was probably never fixed very 
narrowly in this valueless plain; and, moreover, we 
know that certain large districts were sometimes 
held by the Gauls, and somctimes separated from 


theircountry. A considerable tract of country lying © 


along the west side of Lake Tatta, and stretching 
west towards Amorium and Laodiceia, is assigned 
by Ptolemy to Galatia under the naine Proseilem- 
mene, 7,6. προσειλημμένη (χώρα), the ‘Added Terri- 
tory.’ The date when this territory was added to 
G. is uncertain. The opinion has been expressed 
doubtfully that it was separated from Lycaonia by 
Antoninus Pius (or possibly Hadrian) when the 
triple eparchy, Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria, was con- 
stituted a Roman province (Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. 
of As. Min. pp. 251, 377); but that event seems 
not sufficiently important to have given a new 
name to the country, and the analogy of the 
similar name Epiktetos, 1.6. ἐπίκτητος Φρυγία, the 
‘ Acquired Phrygia,’ suggests that the transference 
of territory took place as a permanent and real 
change of rule at a much earlier period. Now, 
according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 95), the part of 
Lycaonia that adjoined Galatia was given to it 
ag a tetrarchy. This Lyeaonian tetrarchy was 
certainly close to Ptolemy’s Proseilemmene, and 
probably another name for it. Pliny says that 
the tetrarchy contained 14 cities, with Iconium as 
capital, and distinguishes it from Lycaonia Proper 


* Marquardt, Rém. Staatsalt. i. p. 359, errs in counting 
Amorium, Aizanoi, and Orkistos as cities of Galatia in the 
Roman period, 

t Wrongly mentioned as perhaps the seat of one of the Churches 
of Galatia by many scholars. 


a Lycaonia), which extended along the front 
of Mt. Taurus. Ptolemy, indeed, does not make 
Proseilemmene extend so far west as Iconium; 
but he is incorrect about the extent of all the 
divisions of this whole region. Lycaonia as a 
whole had been added to the Pergamenian kingdom 
by Rome in B.c. 190; but the kings were not 
strong enough to hold this distant territory, and 
part of it was probably taken by the Gauls about 
160; and this part afterwards passed under the 
power of the Pontic kings along with Galatia. 
Hence Eumachus, Mithridates’ general, who con- 
quered Pisidia, Isauria, and parts of Cilicia, 
evidently used Lycaonia as his basis of operations. 
Another possibility is that the part of Lycaonia 
held by Amyntas (see IT.) was styled by him the 
Tetrarchy ; but that is, for several reasons, less 
probable. Amyntas’ part of Lycaonia, however, 
must have been nearly the same in extent as the 
Tetrarchy. In any case, the name Tetrarchy must 
have originated before the Roman _ provincial 
organization was instituted; and thus Iconium 
had an old connexion with Galatia (Studia Biblica, 
lv. p. 46 ff.). 

As to the relation between the immigrant Gauls 
and the older Phrygian inhabitants in Galatia, 
evidence fails; but the analogy of similar conquests 
and the general facts of this case warrant some 
probable conclusions. It isnot to be supposed that 
the older population was exterminated or expelled. 
The Gaulish invaders were few. The total number 
that first entered Asia under Leonnorius and 
Lutarius is stated as 20,000, of whom only half 
were fighting men; the rest were women and 
children (Livy, xxxviii. 16, borrowing from Poly- 
bius). Doubtless, other swarms followed, encour- 
aged by the success of the first; but that was the 
main army. In the continual wars and marches 
and raids of the following 46 years, the number of 
deaths was probably larger than the number of 
births ; and the total Galhe population that was 
settled in Galatia, when its bounds were fixed by 
Attalus about 232, cannot have been numerous. 
In a country nearly 200 miles long, such a popula- 
tion must have been merely a small dominant 
caste amidst a much larger subject population ; 
and Van Gelder expresses the ced oa of 
historical investigators, that the Gallic invaders 
did not live in cities, or become agriculturists, but 
employed the natives as cultivators of the land, on 
condition of payimg to the Gauls as lords of the 
soil a proportion of the produce, while the con- 
querors occupied tlemselves in war and in pastur- 
age, taking according to the usual practice one- 
third of the land, and leaving two-thirds to the 
older population (Cesar, Bell. Gall. ἃ, 31). As 
Lightfoot, in his edition of the Epistle, p. 9, rightly 
declares, the population consisted of Phrygians, 
Gauls, and Greeks, to whom were afterwards added 
a considerable sprinkling of Romans and a smaller 
number of Jews; and Van Gelder rightly points out 
that the cities were mainly populated by the 
Phrygians, who practised the arts of peace and 
conducted all trade, while the Gallic chiefs dwelt 
in their fortified villages (φρούρια, castelia), keeping 
up a rude barbaric magnificence, and the mass of 
the Gauls led a pastoral and half-nomadic hfe 
when they were not engaged in war. As late as 
B.C. 189 the priests of the temple of Pessinus were 
opposed to the Gauls, and welcomed the Roman 
army of Manlius as delivercrs; but that would 
hardly have been possible, unless the city had been 
really Phrygian and not Gaulish.* Van Gelder, 


* Korte (Athenische Mittheitlungen des Inst. 1897, pp. 16 and 
90) shows that Pessinus was not conquered by the Gauls till 
some year between 189 and 164; and he publishes an inscription 
of about A.p. 80-90, which shows that of the ten leading priests 


| at Pessinus five were Gauls and five belonged to the original 


—— 
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p. 183, says of such cities as Tavium, Pessinus, 
Ancyra, ‘those cities were in Galatia, but were not 
Galatian cities; they preserved Phrygian character 
and Phrygian customs, now affected with a Grecian 
tinge.’ All Jews, Greeks, and resident Romans 
would certainly be dwellers in the cities. In the 
governing cities, Ancyra, Tavium, VPessinus, a 
number of Gaulish families doubtless settled, and 
formed an aristocracy. Ancyra and Tavium, 
especially, were Gaulish strongholds from 250 
onwards (Manlius occupied Ancyra in 189); but 
Pessinus was more purely Phrygian. But, even 
in Ancyra, indubitably, the mass of the lower and 
trading classes was Phrygian or Greek. 

In B.c. 189 the Galatian tribes are pictured by 
Polybius and Livy as barbarians, devoid of any 
trace of Greek culture, fighting naked, without 
order or tactics, armed with swords and large 
wooden or wicker shields; and their pastoral life, 
remote from cities and intercourse, long preserved 
their native customs. As the military power and 
the vigour of the Gaulish conquerors declined in 
the 2nd and Ist centuries B.c., they perhaps 
began to mix more freely with the older popula- 
tion; and the opinion has been expressed that 
they even adopted the native religion, on the 
ground that certain Gallic names occur at the 
great native sanctuaries, implying that Gallic 
families began to hold priesthoods: in the 2nd 
century the high priest of Pessinus, bearing the 
holy official Phrygian title Atis, had a brother 
Aiorix, and in the Ist century Brogitarus was 
priest at Pessinus, while Dyteutus, son of Adiatorix, 
was priest at Comana Pontica under Augustus. 
But although some Gaulish nobles assumed the 
place and swayed the enormous power that lay in 
the hands of the priest-kings of the great native 
temples,” it does not follow that the mass of the 
Gaulish people adopted the Phrygian religion, 

Further, it has even been asserted by some recent 
scholars that the Gauls adopted to a large extent 
the manners and customs of the Greeco-Phrygian 
population, retaining not very much of their Gallic 
ways and habits in the Ist century after Christ ; 
but this opinion seems contrary to the evidence, and 
against natural probability.t The Gauls, though 
readily civilizable, have not been quick to throw 
off national character and put on foreign character- 
istics. Moreover, they seem to have long retained 
the Gallic language, for Strabo mentions that all 
three tribes spoke the same language and had the 
same manners; and so late as the 4th century 
after Christ, Jerome declares that they were bi- 
lingual, sponte ng Greek and a dialect like that 
used by the Treveri in Gaul (though changes had 
oceurred).t Now, it is difficult to believe that a 
small caste amid a larger population could have 
adopted entirely the religion and customs of the 
surrounding population and yet retained their 
separate language. The first step in Hellenization 
was always the adoption of the Greek language. 
Moreover, Strabo, in speaking of their uniformity 
of character, evidently does not mean that they 
had all adopted the Greeco-Phrygian manners and 
ways, but distinctly implies that there was a 
common Galle character among the various tribes. 
The ambition of their chiefs, who found that the 
shortest way to power lay in adopting the civilized 


priestly families (Woch. f. Klass. Phil. 1898, p. 3); the arrange- 
ment was probably made B.c. 189-164. Gordium, a gyreat 
emporium in 189, must have been Phrygian; later, it was con- 
quered by Gauls, and disappeared from history. 

* On the priestly power see Hennig, As. Jin. Reges Sacer- 
ΠῊ κα) Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries, i. pp. 104., 101 f., 150 ff., 
202 fi. 


ἡ The name Gallogrecia is appealed to as evidence of the 
HHellenization of the Gauls; but this name is Roman in origin, 
and had no such implication among its originators. 

1 Mommsen (dm. Geach. v. p. 92) accepts the testimony of 
Jerome, which Perrot and Van Gelder try to discredit. 


methods of Greece and Rome, probably caused the 
first steps in change to be made. The chiefs con- 
nected themselves with the powerful priesthood, 
became priests themselves, and gradually the 
freer old Gaulish system was replaced by the 
tyranny of kings. The general opinion among 
those scholars who hold the North-Galatian theory 
seems to be right, that these Gauls, even in A.D. 50, 
retained much of the Gallic character ; and they 
vainly seek to support that theory by finding Gallie 
characteristics in the congregations to which St. 
Paul wrote his Epistle. When Livy (xxxvii. 8) 
speaks of exoleta stirpe gentis, as the fact of his 
own time, he refers to the decay of their warhke 
character rather than to any change of manners 
and customs.* Lightfoot (p. 12) rightly says, ‘ the 
tough vitality of the Celtic character maintained 
itself comparatively unimpaired.’ 

No trace remains in local inscriptions (chiefly 
A.D. 100-250) of Gallic manners or ia and 
little of Gallic names; but that does not prove 
that the Gallic manners and language had been 
lost. A Gaul who received any education learned 
Greek; and all who wrote, wrote in Greek. The 
Gaulish language was a proof of barbarism, and a 
reason for shame (whence the contempt for Gala- 
tians which appears in the Cappadocian Fathers, 
see Ramsay, Historical Geography, p. 288); no one 
would blazon lis want of education to the world, 
and it may be doubted whether any one could 
write who spoke only Gaulish. Moreover, the 
inscriptions almost all belong to the great cities, 
which were civilized seats of Greco-Roman culture, 
inhabited by Greeks, Romans, Phrygians, Jews, 
and Romanized Gauls (the latter forming a sinal] 
aristocracy). Ancyra was quite a Romanized city, 
civilized and rich; and Pessinus was so in a less 
degree. The native languages of Asia Minor, 
Phrygian, Lycaonian, etc., persisted through the 
Roman period, until destroyed by the language of 
the NT, but no traces of them remain in inserip- 
tions (except a few execrations on tombs in the 
Phrygian language). 

In the time of St. Paul, therefore, there was prob- 
ably a great and marked difference between the 
rustic Gaulish population of Galatia, who retained 
much of the old ruder barbarian character, and 
were probably little affected by Greek manners 
or language,t and the population of the citics, 
who spoke Greek, and the majority of whom were 
not of Gaulish origin.t But, while continuing 
Gauls in feeling, the Galatian tribes in A.D. 50 
must have been to some extent affected in habits 
and standard of life durmg three centuries spent 
as a conquering caste amid more civilized peoples. 
The chief point to notice is that they were an 
aristocracy among inferiors; and the effect pro- 
duced by that long experience on a race always 
proud, free, and bold, must be estimated. 

It is not justifiable in any case to select one 
or two of the long list of vices in Gal 5)*”!, and 
quote some passage in which a similar fault is 
charged against Gauls; the list in these verses is 
chargeable against human nature, not specially 
against Gaulish nature. In 6%? niggardliness is a 
characteristic of the Galatians, and in 15 they 
change their religion quickly. It may be doubted 
whether either fact was characteristic of the Gauls; 
though fickle in some respects, they never were 
quick to change their religion, but rather the con- 


* The speech of Manlius, xxxviii. 17, is apparently Livy’s free 
invention, and contains a similar sentiment. ; 

t Similarly, Mommsen (Rim. Gesch. v. 92) shows that in Gaul 
the Gallic language continued in common use at least as late as 
the 4th century. 

1 Salmon fully recognizes that the Christians of the North- 
Galatian Churches were not as a rule the Gauls, but the 
Phrygians; and that the attempt to find Celtic characteristics in 
those whom St, Paul addresses is a failure (Smith, DB2 i. p, 
1106). 
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trary ;* greedy to scek money they were said to be, 
but at the same time the fault to which they tend 
is to be too apt to spend even to ostentation. The 
further quality, that the Galatians are ‘a super- 
stitious people given to ritual observanees,’ was 
peculiarly characteristic of the type of religion 
widely spread over Asia Minor, with its great 
seats at places like Pessinus, Pisidian Antioch, 
Comana, Ephesus, etc. We may say that the 
characteristics of the Galatian congregations are 
those of the general native population of Asia 
Minor, and not those of the Gauls. 

After the Roman imperial centre was trans- 
ferred first to Nikomedia, and afterwards to 
Constantinople, the Hellenization of Galatia pro- 
eeeded much more rapidly, for the north side of the 
plateau then rapidly advanced in civilization and 
importance (Itamsay, Histor. Geogr. pp. 74, 197 ff.), 
while the south side, which had previously lain on 
the line of the greatest routes, declined. Chris- 
tianity spread the knowledge of Greek in the 4th 
cent. ; and hence we find expressions like that of 
Themistius (p. 360), that Galatia is almost wholly 
Greek. That, liowever, is a rhetorician’s phrase ; 
Jerome and the contempt expressed by Basil and 
Gregory show that it is probably exaggerated ; 
but, even if it be near the truth, it must not be 
applied to the lst cent. 

Galatia Proper, as it was in the lst or 2nd cent., 
was a rough oval in shape, extending about 200 
miles in length (cast to west), and 100 miles in 
breadth at the most. It is probably the most 
monotonous and least picturesque country of Asia 
Minor, so far asit is known; but its north-eastern 
and eastern and southern parts are hardly explored. 
The climate is severe in the long winter; and the 
want of trees over great part of the district (espe- 
cially near the’ lines of road, except part of that 
leading to Constantinople) makes the heat of 
summer great. There isa considerable extent of 
fertile soil (with much more pasture land, and 
barren undulating hilly ground) producing grain, 
fruits, cotton, tobacco, opium, ete. ; but, owing to 
difficulties in transport, the only important pro- 
ducts for commerce are wool and mohair (the fleece 
of the beautiful Angora goat). In the Byzantine 
period, after being ravaged by Persians and Arabs, 
Ancyra with Galatia in general (west of the Halys) 

assed into the hands of the Seljuk Turks, was 

eld by the Latins for a short time, taken by 
Tartars, and finally captured in 1354 by the Turks 
under Suleiman. 

The earliest reference to Christianity in North 
Galatia is at Ancyra, where the local church (ἡ κατὰ 
τύπον ἐκκλησία, cf. Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries of 
Phr, i. p. 272 £. No. 192) is mentioned about A.D. 
192 in an anti-Montanist treatise as having been 
affected by Montanism and saved by the writer 
(Enuseb. H£ v.16). Many martyrs suffered there 
under Diocletian, some of whom may have been 
brought from other parts of Galatia for trial at 
the capital; the dates are not recorded, and only 
the names of most are known, but probably all 
may be placed in the great persecution (Clemens, 
Donatus, Papias, etc., 23rd Jan. ; Theodotus, etc., 
18th May; Plato, etc., 22nd July; Gaianus, 
Julianus, Rufinus, ete., 3lst Aug.; Marcellus, 
Silvanus, Gaianus, etc., 4th Sept.; Seleucus, 
Valerius, etc., 15th Sept.; Eusebius episcopus, 16th 
Sept.; children, 23rd Sept. ; Theodorus episce., 3rd 
Noy. or 6th Apr.; Eutychus, Domitianus, 28th 
Dec.). Any other early Churches in North Galatia 
have been overwhelmed in oblivion, and hardly a 
trace of them survives. AtJuliopolis, the martyrs 
Plato (22nd July, see above), Heuretos,and Gemellus 

* They were proverbially credulous of reports or of anything 


that flattered their vanity ; see Cusar, Bell, Gall. iv. 6; Mar- 
tial, v. 1, 10. 
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were venerated in the 6th cent., but their connexion 
is uncertain.* At the Ancyran Council (A.D. 314) 
a full muster of Galatian bishops might be expected, 
but only Ancyra and Juliopolis were represented. 
The following bishoprics also can be traced in the 
4th cent.: Kinna, 325; Tavium, 325; Aspona, 
344; Pessinus, 403.t But in the 5th cent. there 
come into our knowledge Mnizos, 451; Orkistos, 
431; Petenissos, 451; Eudoxias, 451; Amorion, 
431; Myrikion, 451; and in the 6th or later, 
Verinopolis, 680; Kaloumne, 879; Klaneos, 680; 
Germa, 553. We cannot conclude with certainty 
that a bishopric did not exist in the 4th cent., 
though it was not represented at the early Councils; 
but, remembering that Galatia was situated so 
conveniently for the early Councils of Ancyra, 
Nica, and Constantinople, we must see in this 
list, when compared with those of the more distant 
Byzantine provinces Lycaonia and Pisidia, a proof 
that Galatia was late in taking its proper rank in 
the Christian world. Ancyra and the road to 
Constantinople are the early home of Galatian 
Christianity ; and from thence it spreads. Above 
all, it is clear that western and south-western 
Galatia (where Zéckler and Salmon place the 
Pauline Churches, and where Zahn, etc., believe that 
St. Paul preached) are latest of all in being thor- 
oughly christianized, Germa, Klaneos, Myrikion, 
Eudoxias, Petenissos (only Pessinus, Orkistos, and 
Troknades (the latter two in Roman Asia] can be 
traced to the 4th cent.). The inference drawn 
from the bishops’ lists is confirmed by epigraphic 
evidence, which points to the conclusion that (ex- 
cept in Pessinus, where 4th cent. Christian in- 
scriptions occur) Christianity was late in taking 
root in south-western Galatia (Zeiéschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachf. 1887, p. 383). There are a considerable 
number of Christian inscriptions in Tavium and 
other parts of East Galatia; but all are of late date. 

The Galatian Jews have left few memorials. A 
rather bold speculation (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
ries of Phr. i. pp. 648 ff., 673) assigns Jewish origin 
to some noble families of Ancyra; and a report 
is spread that a highly important Jewish inscrip- 
tion has been found there, but itis not yet pub- 
lished. Jewish names occur in several late in- 
scriptions, probably of Jewish Christians, e.g. at 
Pessinus, Matatas (according to Lightfoot, p. 11, 
but the text is untrustworthy, C/G 4088); at 
Eudoxias (Yiirme), Jacob the deacon [δ]ειάκωνος 
and Esther; at Tavium, Daniel, ete. C/G 4129, 
which is Jewish, is wrongly assigned to Galatia 
by Schiirer (Jud. Volk, i. p. 690), Franz, etce.; it 
belongs to Asia, being found near Dorylaion. The 
decree of Augustus, quoted as giving special privi- 
leges to Jews at Ancyra by Lightfoot, Schiirer, 
and many others, depends on an error; 1t was 
addressed to the Koinon of Asia (Studia Biblica, 
iv. p. 41 £.). The Jews settled in the Seleucid 
colonies of Phrygia (GALATIA II.) spread gradually 
to the great cities of Galatia Proper. 

Il. GALATIA PROVINCIA is a complicated subject, 
and the mass of details is unintelligible, unless we 
observe the force which guided all the changes, 
viz. the Roman frontier policy, which sought to 
educate barbarous tribes up to the Roman standard 
by a gradual process, first placing them under a 
dependent and allied king, who could control them 

* On 15th April, martyrs in Taudia Galacie probably belong 
to Gallecia. A martyr, Dikasios of Tavium, of unknown date, 
is mentioned ; a Dikasios was bishop there in 325, 

+ Lagania is added by Le Quien; but Erechtius, the bishop in 
question, was more probably of Egdaumana or Glavama, a 
Lycaonian see on the Galatian frontier, a3 appears from the 
forms Damanitanus, Gadanitanus, Gatmaneas, Planathon, etc. 

t Orkistos in A.D, 331 claimed to be wholly Christian in 8 
petition to Constantine, ClZ iif. 7000: it was at that time 


subject to Nakoleia in Asia, and could not therefore be a 
Amorion, Orkistos, and Troknades were joined to 


Galatia about 386-395, Hist. Geogr, As. Ain. Ὁ. 221, 
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by his presence and armies (Strab. p. 671), and 
then receiving them into the Empire as they be- 
came civilized and orderly. During the Ist cent. 
A.D. the province G. embodied the Roman spirit 
in central Asia Minor, as opposed to the native 
kingdoms bordering on it; and the history of G. 
Provincia is the history of Roman policy in its 
advance towards the Euphrates frontier—a long 
slow process, in which the Roman genius un- 
doubtedly was exerted to the utmost to influence 
and impress, to educate and discipline, the popu- 
lation of the various countries taken into the 
province Galatia (see also GALATIANS). 

The South-Galatian theory, then, takes the 
foundation of the Galatian Churches as an episode 
in the political and social history of the province; 
and inasmuch as several questions in Acts turn 
on the exact boundaries of the province, it is 
necessary to be minute and accurate as regards 
its growth (which is nowhere described fully). 

Amyntas, formerly a secretary of Deiotarus, 
was made king of Pisidia by Antony in 39, at 
the same time as Darius, grandson of Mithridates, 
was granted the kingdom of Pontus, and Polemon 
(son of Zenon, the rhetor of Laodiceia) that of a 
part of Cilicia (7.¢. either Ketis, or more probably 
the whole of Cilicia Tracheiotis). All were de- 
pendent on Rome, and paid tribute (Appian, Bell. 
Civ. v. 75). Amyntas’ kingdom included Apol- 
lonia and Antioch (a district which had been set 
free by Rome in B.c. 190, Strab. pp. 569, 577). 

In the interval between 39 and 36 Darius died 
or was disgraced. Polemon was his successor, and 
in 36, as king of Pontus, accompanied Antony to 
the Parthian war; and as a reward for his services 
therein Armenia Minor was added to his kingdom 
in 35 (Dion Cass. xlix. 33; οἵ, Plutarch, Ant. 38). 
Polemon lost his Cilician kingdom early in 36, and 
probably Pontus was given him in compensation.* 
Antony, returning from Tarentum, gave all 
Tracheiotis except Seleukeia to Cleopatra (Strab. 
pp. 671, 669) as part of a great Asiatic kingdom 9 ἢ 
and a Cleopatran era was instituted, of which the 

ear 1 ended 3lst Aug. B.C. 36 (Porphyrius, ap. 

(ier, Fragm. Hist. Greece. iii. 724). 

In 36 Amyntas received from Antony a large ac- 
cession of territory, viz. Galatia Proper with parts 
of Lycaonia and Pamphylia (Dion Cass, xlix. 32). 
His kingdom included most of the great plains 
between Lake Tatta and Taurus (Strab. p. 568). 
The gift of part of Lycaonia was evidently in- 
tended to make his territory continuous, so that 
the Galatian portion should not be divided from 
the Pisidian portion by alien territory. Iconium, 
therefore, was necessarily included in it, as other- 
wise continuity could hardly be attained.t 

Amyntas and Polemon supported Antony at 
Actium, B.C. 31, but were confirmed in their king- 
doms by Augustus in 30. Amyntas received 


* It is beyond doubt (Raillard, Numismat. Zeitschrift, 1895, 
p. 23 ff.) that Strabo, pp. 493, 495, 499, 556, 560, 568, 578, is 
always alluding to the same Polemon, the famous king of his 
own country Pontus, and the trusted ally of Rome; it is in- 
admissible to separate one of these allusions from the rest as 
denoting some otherwise unknown Polemon. Strabo everywhere 
assumes that his readers recognize the one famous Polemon. 
But, as Mommsen clearly shows (E:phem. Epigraph, ii. p. 259 ff.), 
it is impossible to suppose that this Greek king was the Roman 
M. Antonius Polemon ; the coins with that name on them belong 
probably to the period about A.D. 17-28. See below, note 8. 

t On the date, see Kromayer in Hermes, 1894, Ὁ. 574 f. 3 
Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, i. pt. 1, p. 293. Plu- 
tarch, Ant. 36 (cf. 54), and Dion Cass, xlix. 32. 3-5 (who omits 
Tracheiotis), are decisive as to the year, and Josephus (who gives 
34, Ant. Jud. XV. iii. 5B-iv. 1) has made a mere error. 

{ Moreover, Amyntas proceeded to conquer Derbe, implying 
that he already had Iconium to start from. Previously 
Polemon’s Cilician kingdom had included Iconium (Sirab. p. 
568); and hence in the Acta Pauli et U'hecle his descendant 
Tryphaina had estates in the region of which Antioch was tlie 
governing centre (Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 396), and 
which included Iconium. 
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Tracheiotis in addition, including Isaura (Strab. p. 
569), and he was permitted freely to enlarge 1115 
kingdom out of non-Roman territory. Part of 
Lycaonia, including Derbe and Laranda, had been 
seized by Antipater, once a friend of Cicero (ad 
Fam. xin. 73); this was conquered by Amyntas 
(Strab. p. 569), but he soon afterwards perished, in 
B.C, 25, in attempting to reduce the Homonades, a 
people on the borders of Lycaonia, Pisidia, and 
Isauria (In the country south and east of Bey- 
Sheher lake). 

The kingdom of Amyntas passed with his whole 
property to the Romans, and a new Roman pro- 
vince was constituted, called Galatia, doubtless 
because Amyntas had been since 36 currently 
known to the Romans as king of Galatia (compare 
ASIA). The sudden death of Amyntas caused 
great confusion ; months must have elapsed before 
news reached Rome, and instructions came back 
after deliberation. Lollius was named as first 
governor of Galatia Provincia. He needed an 
army to carry out the change. Thus time elapsed, 
and only in B.c. 20 was the question of frontier 
and bounds settled. Pamphylia was apparently 
not included in the new province, though some- 
times the old attachment remained (Tacitus, Hist. 
11. 9). Tracheiotis was given to Archelaos, king of 
Cappadocia, being tacked on to Hastern Lycaonia 
(1.6. Kybistra, ete.)* as an eleventh or ‘added’ 
Strategia of Cappadocia (ἐνδεκάτη or ἐπίκτητος, Strab. 
pp. 535, 5387; ct. Appian, Bell. Mithr. 105, 114). 
Strabo (p. 671) says emphatically that the same 
extent of Cilicia Tracheiotis was ruled by Arche- 
laos as had been held previously by Cleopatra (36- 
31) and Amyntas (80-25) ; + cf. also the inscription 
CIA ili. 545. Archelaos in A.D. 17 was summoned 
to Rome and degraded. He had been a weak 
prince, and when he, a few years previously, 
became temporarily insane, Augustus had appointed 
a tutor, and had also taken from him part of 
Tracheiotis, permitting Ajax about A.D. 11-12} to 
become high priest of Kennatis and Lalassis with 
right of coinage. Cappadocia became a province 
in A.D. 17, but apparently Archelaos, son of the old 
king, was allowed to retain Eastern Lycaonia and 
part of Cilicia, while M. Antonius Polemon be- 
came dynast of Olba, Kennatis, and Lalassis,§ and 
reigned at least 11 years. In 36 Archelaos II. was 
king in Tracheiotis, and his attempt to take a 
census after the Roman style caused a revolt in 
Ketis, which seems to imply that Antonius Pole- 
mon’s rule had passed to Archelaos (Tacitus, Amn. 
vi. 41; Hapositor, April 1897, p. 281). In 37 
Tracheiotis and Eastern Lycaonia were given to 
Antiochus, king of Commagene; and though he 
was diseraced soon, yet Claudius in 41 restored his 
kingdom.|| He struck coins with the legend ATK A- 
ONOQN, implying probably that Laranda was added 
to his kingdom (it had been in the province since 

* This Lycaonian strateyia, originally extending up to Derbe, 
was given by Pompey to Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, in 
B.c. 64; but Antipater seized Derbe and Laranda, defying the 
Roman policy (apparently in the troubles following 50, Strab. 
p. 635). The Roman governors of Phrygia and Cilicia, B.o. 60- 
60, retained the right of passage across by Kybistra from 
Yeonium to Tarsus (Cicero, Fam, xv. ii. 2, iv. 4; Att Vv. xvii. 
is i Rete must be included in this kingdom, and cannot there- 
fore have been under separate dynasts with right of coinage, 
as some scholars have thought, at any period ‘between B.c, 36 
and the disgrace of Archelaos; but Aba ruled Olba under 
Cleopatra as overlord till 31 (Strab. p. 672). 

t Coins of his second year name Augustus, of his fifth year 
Tiberius (Waddington, Mélanges de Numism. ii. p. 126). 

§ He is mentioned by Strabo (p. 556), who makes him grand- 
son of Polemon, king of Pontus; but probably the text is 
falsely arranged, and Strabo refers to the son of Polemon (who 
first held rule without title under his mother, queen Pytho- 
doris, after Polemon died, and then about a.p. 17 or 18 was 
made dynast of Olba; see Ramsay, Church in Rom. Hip. Ὁ. 

Φ 
γε Bat he gave Olba, Kennatis, and Lalassis to Polemon 11. king 
of Pontus (see below, Waddington, é.c. p. 129). 
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B.c. 25, but it was the key to Tracheiotis, and 
necessary for successful administration of the 
kingdom). Thus Derbe came to be the frontier 
city of the Roman Province; and it was probably 
this important position that led to its receiving 
the honorary title Claudio-Derbe. 

G. Provincia had meanwhile been enlarged also 
on the north-east, and contained, when St. Paul 
visited it, the following districts in addition to G. 
Proper (all are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
lst century under these names): (1) Paphlagonia, 
incorporated B.C. 5 (probably on death of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus).* (2) Parts of Pontus, incorporated 
at various dates (Sebastopolis, Amaseia, and prob- 
ably Gazelonitis in B.C. 2-1, Comana in A.D. 
34-35), and called as a whole Pontus CGalaticus, 
2.6. Pontus belonging to G. as distinguished from 
Pontus Polemoniacus, which was governed by 
Polemon I. (that kingdom was ruled by Polemon 
II. A.D. 87-63, his mother Tryphena being associ- 
ated with him until 54: f in 63 it also was incor- 
porated in Galatia, but retained the distinguish- 
ing name Polemoniacus). (3) Phrygia, including 
Apollonia, Antioch, and Iconium (wh. see): as 
contrasted with Phrygia Asiana (Galen, 7. rp. δυν. 
iv. p. 312, vi. p. 515 Kuhn), it would naturally be 
termed PArygia Galatica (a title preserved only in 
a note of martyrdom, Acta Sanctorum, 28th Sept., 
p. 568, where Galacie is printed): see PHRYGIA. 
(4) Pistdia, Ac 14%. (5) Part of Lycaonia, in- 
cluding the cities Lystra and Derbe, and some 
other places not yet organized as cities (such as 
fiysle, Banas, Perta, οἷο, summed up in Ac 148 
as ἡ weplxwpos) In contrast to Lycaonia ipsa 
(Pliny, Vi ν. 95), i.e. the non-Roman country 
governed by Antiochus and styled Lycaonia 
Antiochiana (CIL x. 8660), it was doubtless called 
Lycaonia Galatica, like Pontus Galaticus, Phrygia 
Galatica. (6) Isauria, the territory attached to 
the city Isaura, and called ᾿Ισαυρικὴ (χώρα) by 
Strabo, pp. 568, 569. It has been maintained that 
the name G. was never employed in correct official 
usage to denote this large composite province, and 
that the proper and teclinical usage was to designate 
the province by enumerating its component parts. 
This position is untenable, and has been frankly 
abandoned by one of its champions, Prof, EK. Schiirer 
(Lheolog. Litteraturzig. 30th Sept. 1893). The 
following arguments are decisive against it. 

(a) Ptolemy devotes the successive chapters of 
his Book VY. to the Roman provinces of Asia Minor: 
ch. 1. Πόντου καὶ Βιθυνίας (the official name was 
strictly double, and so was the constitution in 
some respects) ; 2. τῆς ἰδίας ᾿Ασίας (as distinguished 
from Asia the continent); 3. Λυκίας : 4. Γαλατίας 
(containing Paphlagonia, and parts of Pisidia, 
Lycaonia, and Isauria, with the cities Antioch, 
Lystra, Isaura); 5. Παμφυλίας (which he says is 
bounded by Galatia on the north). 

(6) Pliny (who often uses G. in the narrower 
sense of G. Proper) defines in v. 146, 147, Galatia 
(2.é. the province) as reaching to Cabalia of Pam- 
phylia and to the Milys, and as containing Lystra 
and various cities in the Phrygian, Pisidian, and 
Paphlagonian territories, altorether 195 peoples. 

(6) Tacitus (Hist. ii. 9) mentions Galatia and 

Pamphylia as being governed by Calpurnius 
Asprenas, implying that the two formed one 
pres’ continuous district. Eutropius (vii. 10) and 
syncellus (i, p. 592) apply the name G. to the 
whole province formed in B.c. 25; and they simply 
reproduce an old authority, using G. in a sense 
which it no longer bore in their time. 


* On the date, see Revue des Et, Grecques, 1804, p. 251. 
ἡ Imhoof Blumer, Z/ft. f. Numism. 1897, p. 269, 
{ Paphlagonia Galatica and Pontus Galaticugy are called 
Γαλατίω, Dion, 48, 33, 5 (see Holder, Altk, Sprachschatz, p. 1591), 
and Steph, Byz. 8.v. Κάρανα (Strah. p. 660), 
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(α) A practical people like the Romans would 
never use as the strictly technical and official title 
of a province ‘Galatia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pontus Galaticus.’ That 
accumulation of names was used for the sake of 
clearness on milestones, enumerating the Vie of 
the various districts of the province (CUZ iii. 312, 
318), and on honorary inscriptions to give addi- 
tional dignity to the governor of so many vast 
regions. These inscriptions belong to the latex 
years of the century, when the constructive effort 
was exhausted, and the national spirit was reviving 
(Hadrian, at last, frankly recognized it). 

It is, however, clear that it was not the eurrent 
and popular Greek usage to designate ἃ, Pro- 
vineia by the name Galatia. The Greek-speaking 
natives, so far as evidence survives, called it the Gal- 
atic Provinee (C7G 3991), or enumerated the parts. 
It was only those who adopted fully the Roman 
point of view that employed the simple name 
Galatia; and the use of that name must be taken 
as a sign that the person who uses it speaks as a 
toman, and deliberately follows the Roman pro- 
vineial divisions, and would destroy those national 
distinctions which were opposed to the organized 
Roman unity. It is implied in the South-Galatian 
theory that St. Paul took that view (see GALa- 
TIANS IIL.). The author of Acts, however, did not 
take that view ; and he never speaks of the pro- 
vince as Galatia, but mentions its parts (see 
GALATIA, REGION OF, IV.). 

No information has been preserved to enable us 
to sketch the constitution of this vast province, 
except that it was governed by ἃ prietorian 
legatus Augusti pro pretorc, and had no legions 
stationed in it. The name Tadarixh ᾿Επαρχία, 
whieh the people of Iconium employed to desig- 
nate the province about A.D. 54 (C/G 3991), 
clearly implies that the intention was to work the 
province into a unity, like Asia Provincia, and to 
override the national distinctions of Lycaonian, 
Phrygian, etc. Undoubtedly, this attempt ultim- 
ately proved a failure: the national characteristics 
were too strong, and revived after a time. But in 
the period of growth (B.C. 25 to A.D, 63) a vigorous 
effort was made to impose a Roman unity, ex- 
pressed by the Roman title G. Provincia, on the 
various races. If we could trust a rather bold 
interpretation of an inscription, which seems to 
make Apollonia a part of the Trokmi (Studia 
Biblica, iv. p. 53 1.), it would even appear that the 
attempt was made to enrol the various parts in 
one or other of the three Gaulish tribes of G. 
Proper (τὰ τρία ἔθνη), just as Asia with its equally 
great variety of peoples was ‘the nation Asia’ 
(ἡ ᾿Ασία τὸ ἔθνος, Dion Cass. liv. 30); so the term 
ἔθνος is frequently applied in inscriptions to desig- 
nate any entire province, however varied its popu- 
lation was. Unfortunately, inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are very rare in the province Galatia. 

Ancyra was the capital of the province G. ; and 
it is probable that Colonia Cesareia Antiochia 
(see ANTIOCH) was a sort of secondary metropolis, 
being the centre of a system of Roman garrison 
towns (colonic) and military or imperial roads (ὁδοὶ 
βασιλικαὶ, Ranisay, Church in Lom. Hmp. p. 32), 
and a place where ceremonies of the provincial 
cultus were held (op. cit. p. 396). Probably, the 
various parts of the province retained some 
separate individuality, though its nature is un- 
certain. Even after Pontus Galaticus and Pontus 
Polemoniacus had been merged in ἃ, Provincia, 
they retained their separate names (in inscriptions 
and in Ptolemy), which implies that these artificial 
divisions of purely Roman origin had some real 
political distinction to preserve their separate 
existence. So also St. Luke seems to indicate 
some distinction between the districts of the pro- 
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vince (see GALATIA, REGION OF). Metropoleis of 
various districts are known from coins or inscrip- 
tions (Pompeiopolis of Paphlagonia, Laranda of 
Lycaonia, Sagalassos of Pisidia, Isaura of Isaurica, 
Amaseia and Neocesareia of the Pontic divi- 
sions); but the titles appear only in the 2nd or 
3rd century, and are no argument for the Pauline 
period. Whether the Koinon of G. was a pro- 
vincial institution or confined to Galatia Proper, 
cannot be determined ; but the Koinon of Lycaonia, 
(which has been quoted as a similar institution) 
was not founded till Lycaonia was incorporated 
(probably by Pius) in the new province of the 
Three Eparchiai (Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. p. 377). 

The number of Roman foundations made in G. 
Provincia between B.C. 20 and A.D. 50 is an index 
of the vigour with which the imperial policy was 
urged on in that region. Augustus founded seven 
colonies—Germa in North Galatia, and Antioch, 
Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, Olbasa in 
South Galatia, besides a system of roads and 
milestones measured from Antioch. Nothing com- 
parable in scale to this was done by him In any 
other part of the East. Under the succeeding 
emperors, we find several citics remodelled and 
Romanized in charactcr and name: Pappa- 
Tibcriopolis, Claudio -Seleuceia, Claudio - Derbe, 
Clandio-Iconium, all in South Galatia, 

Owing to the enormous extent of the Province 
G., the greatest variety of soil and scenery and 
products are found in it, from the dead - level 
plains on the Lycaonian and Cappadocian frontier, 
with their vast herds of sheep (alike now and in 
ancient times, Strab. p. 570), to the picturesque 
mountains and deep glens of Pisidia. On the 
northern half, see ts the southern half was a 
highly cultivated and rich country in the Ist 
century, containing many great cities, traversed 
by the two important roads from east to west—one 
from Cilicia through Iconium and Antioch to 
Apameia and the Aijgcan coast, one from Com- 
magene through Cesesareia Capp. and Laodiceia 
Katakekaumene to Apameia.* All imtercourse 
by land between inner Asia and the west passed 
through the great Roman cities of South Galatia. 
Hence the great stream of intercourse backwards 
and forwards between Rome and the East, which 
played such an important part in moulding Chris- 
tian history, affected these cities very strongly 
and developed them rapidly. Questions of doe- 
trine and ritual were debated there at an early 
time, and called for decision. Jewish emissaries 
from Jerusalem (Gal 11 4” etc.) would natu- 
tally pass through them and affect them first. 
On the other hand, as Rome was the magnet that 
attracted all intercourse, it is not so easy to see 
how Jewish emissaries should affect Ancyra very 
early; and utterly improbable that they should 
affect the towns in the western parts οἱ Galatia 
Proper. 

That Jews in large numbers dwelt in the cities 
of Phrygia Galatica is well known. They were 
greatly favoured as colonists by the Seleucid 
kings; and their presence may be confidently 
looked for in all Seleucid foundations. Seleucus 1. 
and his successors found them loyal and trusty 
settlers in their garrison cities, such as Antioch, 
Apameia, etc., cities which served to maintain the 
Seleucid power in a foreign land. The Jewish 
colonists had the right of citizenship, along with 
various special privileges of a kind which their 
religious ideas required, as regards burial, money 
grants in place of oil-distribution, etc. ; and their 
privileges and rights seemed to have been summed 
up in a body of city law, called in an Apamean 
inscription νόμος τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων (Ramsay, Cities and 


Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 588f., 668f.). Selencus 1. | 


* On the roads, see Jlistor. Geogr. pp. 48 f., 49f. ete. 
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eranted them citizenship in all his colonies, im- 
plying that there were Jews in all, and his suc- 
cessors carried out the same policy (Jos. Ant. Jud. 
XII. 111. 1, § 119, 125); and Antiochus the Great 
about 200 B.c. brought 2000 Jewish families 
from Babylonia to the cities of Phrygia and 
Lydia (id. ἰδ. § 148 ff.). These Seleucid colonies 
were almost all planted on the southern side of the 
plateau, and chiefly on the great lines of com- 
munication leading east and west; and the mass 
of Jewish colonists are to be expected in the cities 
along these routes. They penetrated farther 
north in the course of trade; but their settlement 
in North Galatia belongs to a period later than 
their establishment in the south. 
The Jewish colonists undoubtedly exercised 
great influence on the devclopment of Asia Minor 
in the Roman period; but they have left few 
conspicuous traces of their presence. They adopted 
Greek and Roman names (at least in public life), 
and it is doubtful how far they retained any 
knowledge of Hebrew; hence they are hardly 
to be distinguished from the ordinary citizens, and 
the attempt to do so in ch. xv. (also xiv.) of Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia is very speculative. 
But they seem to have taken part in public life, 
and to have exercised ereat influence through their 
wealth and ability, as well as through the power 
of thcir peculiar and impressively pure religion. 
Even the marked analogy which existed in point 
of ceremonial between the Asianic and the Judaie 
religion increased the influence of the latter (see 
GALATIANS II.). ‘ 
Few Jewish or Jewish-Christian inscriptions 
can be detected in South-Galatian cities, because 
the names are usually unrecognizable and few 
emblems or Jewish formule are employed: in 
Antioch, Sterrett, Epigr. Journ. No. 138 (cf. Cities 
and Bish. of Phrygia, Ὁ. 525n. 1); and at Apol- 
lonia, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893; in Ieonium, C/G 
40016, 3998, 39955, 9270; and in Laodiceia 
Combusta, C7G 3989d, and Athen. INith. xiii. 
pp. 241, 254, 255, 258, 260. Among the few known 
inscriptions of Lystra and Derbe none have any 
Jewish appearance, except one with the name 
Monisas at a village a little west of Derbe (Ster- 
rett, Wolfe Haped. No. 46). 
Christian inscriptions are comparatively numer- 
ous in Galatie Phrygia and Lycaonia, especially 
in the country that hes north and north-west of 
Teconium ; and, though none are dated, yet style 
indicates that some must be as early as the 3rd 
century. Besides the Jewish-Christian ones just 
mentioned, others certainly or probably Christian 
(some perhaps Jewish-Christian) and early (omit- 
ting all that are later), are A. H. Mitth. 
Oesterr. 1896, p. 36f., Nos. 20, perhaps 19, 24; 
Sterrett, Epigr. Journ. 142, Wolfe Hauped. 555 
(see Hxapositor, Oct. 1888, p. 263), Journ. of Hell. 
Stud, 1890, p. 165, No. 23 (cross above omitted by 
editor), Athen. Με. xitl, p. 249 ff Nos. 44, 49, 
53, 54, ete., with others unpublished. As is 
pointed out in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
pp. 511, 715f., epigraphic cvidence would suggest 
that this district is one of those where Christianity 
took the earliest and strongest hold. Little is 
known about the later history of the Churches of 
Galatic Phrygia and Lycaonia. It issuggested that 
St. Mark carried on evangelization in the eastern 
districts after about 60 A.D. ;* and his name is 
commoner than any other except Paul and John 
in the Christian inscriptions of the district (Athen. 
| Mitth. xiii. p. 252 ff. Nos. 55, 56, 61, 92, 99; δὲ. 
| Paul the Trav. p. 351). Round Ieconium, Antioch, 
and to a less degree Lystra, clings a great body of 

* Bartholomew, the apostle of the Lycaonians, is probably 


to be connected with the Inner Lycaones of the province Asia 
| (Cities and Bishapries, i. 709), 
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early tradition ; but Derbe is as little prominent 
in tradition as in the narrative of Ac, and the 
earliest known bishop seems to be Daphnus, 381. 

lil. Ing Ti 4” Tischendorf with & reads els 
Ταλλίαν, WH εἰς Ταλατίαν. The former reading 
would necessitate a new article containing an 
account of Gaul (Γαλλία) : even the latter reading, 
as many contend, refers to that country (cf. Theod. 
Mops. ad loc.). Gaul is called Ταλατία by many 
Greek * writers ; and, beyond doubt, that was the 
eurrent Greek name in the Ist and 2nd eents. ; but 
it may be doubted whether St. Paul, whose usage in 
names geographical is thoroughly Roman,}+ would 
not here also employ the Roman term, if he meant 
Gaul. Moreover, it could not escape him that 
Γαλατία would be ambiguous, and would naturally 
be understood as Galatia by Timothy, who was 
resident in Asia; and it is highly probable that 
he would not use that term to signify Gaul with- 
out employing some of the various ways of dis- 
tinguishing. We must conclude that either St. 
Paul meant the same country which he elsewhere 
ealls Galatia, or the true reading is TAAATAN, 
which would readily be corrupted into ΓΑΛΑΤΊΑΝ. 
Manuscript authority, however, is generally con- 
sidered decisive in favour of Γαλατίαν, though 
Tischendorf thinks otherwise. Against ‘Tischen- 
dorf’s reading it has becn stated that Ταλλία or 
Γάλλοι is, first used in Greek by Epictetus (or 
rather Arrian), Dissert. 11. 20. 17 (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 
3 note); but Strabo (p. 195) has Ταλλικόν, used in 
a way suggesting that he recognized it to be the 
Roman equivalent to the Greek Ταλατικόν, 

Fourth century tradition says that Crescens was 
sent to Gaul; and the Churches of Vienne and 
Mayence claimed him as their founder; but the 
latter claim is certainly improbable, and the whole 
tradition may be founded on a false interpretation 
of 2 Τὶ 45, There was a natural desire to conncct 
the Gaulish Church with apostolic times; this 
would lead to the interpretation of G. in that 
passage as Gaul; the name Ταλλίαν would be 
written as a gloss on the margin, and this false 
reading finally crept into a few manuscripts. 
Tillemont’s argument (JZémotres pour servir cte., 
i. art. 52, note 81, pp. 138, 263), that the evangeli- 
zation of Gaul did not take place so early as this 
supposed mission of Crescens, has never been 
seriously shaken, and remains the most probable 
view. 

Even more improbable is the view that in 
1 Mac 83 the reference is to Roman victories in 
Gaul. At the period in question, about B.c. 160, 
the Romans had recently conquered Cisalpine 
Gaul; but there is no reason to think that this 
not specially important event would produce any 
effect on the mind of the Jews. On the other 
hand, the Galatians were a terror in Asia for 
nearly a century ; and even the victories of Attalus 
had only restrained the range of their power, 
but not broken it. But Manlius marched at 
will through their land, and defeated them in 
the heart of their country ; and this event would 
be noised through the Seleucid dominions, and 
would naturally suggest to the Jews the desira- 
bility of entering into fricndly relations with a 
government that could exercise such power on the 
Seleucid frontier. 
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GALATIA, REGION OF, more strictly rendered 
Galatic Region (ἡ Γαλατικὴ χώρα, Ac 18° 3 ἡ Φρυγία 
καὶ Ταλατικὴ χώρα, Ac 16°), is a phrase difficult to 
explain, because it takes us into the popular topo- 
graphical terminology of a district and a period 
that are utterly obscure. 

I. According to the North-Galatian theory, and 
also accordmg to Zahu, who holds the South- 
Galatian view in all essentials, this term is merely 
a synonym for Ταλατία in the common sense of 
G. Proper. The difficulty in accepting this ap- 
parently simple interpretation is that the use 
of the term laAa7ix} χώρα, where Ταλατία should 
be expected, is not supportcd by analogy. The 
only analogy quoted is él ᾿Αγκύρας τῆς Ταλατικῆς, 
Arrian, Anab. ii. 4. 1; but this denotes, not 
‘ Ancyra of the Galatic country,’ as 15 assuined, but 
‘Ancyra the Galatic’ as distinguished from Ancyra 
the Phrygian (τῇ Φρυγιακῇ, Strab. p. 567); Arrian, 
in describing the period of Alexander the Great, 
uses the word by anticipation. If the reference in 
Ac 16° 18* is to G. Proper, all Greek usage, earlier 
and later alike, demands that the noun Γαλατία 
should be used; and tlisis all the more necessar 
if (as is maintained on this view) it is coupled with 
the noun Φρυγία, The defenders of this interpreta- 
tion can hardly plead that the obscurity of the 
subject should be accepted as an excuse for their 
failure to explain the reason of this perplexing 
and unuecessary deviation from common nomen- 
clature; because the adj. Tadarixés is used with 
comparative frequency in the topographical tcrmi- 
nology of that period, and always in a well-marked 
and characteristic way. ‘This poimt necds careful 
study. There is aregular tendency to distinguish 
the scope of the derived adjective in -κός from the 
simple word: thus, for ὈΧΒΙΩΡ 8, οἱ ᾿Ατταλικοὶ 
βασιλεῖς are the whole dynasty of which the Attali 
were the most promiment members (Strab. p. 288): 
ἔργα Τ᾽αλατικά are deeds perpetrated by anybody 
similar to ἔργα τῶν Ταλατῶν : Ταλατικὸς κόλπος, 
Σικελικὸν πέλαγος, ete., are the bodies of water 
adjoining or pertaining to Galatia, Sicily, ete.: 
ἡ ᾿Ἰσαυρικὴ χώρα was the whole region of which 
Isaura was the leading city, but it did not all 
belong to Isaura. Many examples might be 
quoted; but the closest parallel to the pair of 
terms Ταλατικὴ χώρα and Γαλατία is Λακωνικὴ γῆ 
and Λακωνία, Λακωνία is the old historic land of 
Lacedzeemonia; but Λακωνικὴ γῆ comprises the 
entire region which had passed under Spartan 
rule and been added to Laconia, including Mes- 
scnia and the land near Pylos (Thue. n. 25, iv. 41, 
v. 34; Xen. Hell. vi. 2.9 and 31). As Spartan 
power dwindled, γῇ Λακωνική shrank in extent till 
it practically coincided with Laconia. The dis- 
tinction is analogous to that between ‘ British 
territory’ and ‘Britain’; the former being enor- 
mously wider than the latter. There are cases in 
| which, for some special purpose, the wider term 
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may be used about the smaller country; but in 
ordinary expression the wider term is used only 
about the enlarged country. It is not safe to say 
more than that a tendency exists to observe this 
distinction ; as time goes on, its delicacy often 
leads to its being blurred.* In the adj. 1 αλατικός 
the distinction is well observed. In an Iconian 
inscription of A.D. 54, the enlarged Galatia Pro- 
vincia is Γαλατικὴ ἐπαρχεία (CLG 3991); the part of 
Pontus included in the province is called Ταλατικός 
in many inscriptions and in Ptolemy: similarly, the 
corresponding term Phrygia Galatica once occurs. 
If St. Luke used Tadarixh χώρα where Γαλατία would 
have been the simple and clear term, he contra- 
dicts all that we know of contemporary usage, 
and yet attains no conceivable purpose thereby. 
The Greek-speaking population of Asia Minor 
ordinarily called Galatia Proper Γαλατία, and 
Enlarged Galatia Ταλατική (usually with some 
noun): only when they adopted the Roman point 
of view, Greek-spcaking persons occasionally and 
for some special purpose used Γαλατία in the Roman 
sense of the Province. Analogy points to the con- 
clusion that the Greek Luke would use Ταλατικὴ 
χώρα to indicate the Province, which the Roman 
Paul calls Ταλατία. 

II. Lightfoot argued that in Ac 16° τὴν Φρυγίαν 
καὶ Ταλατικὴν χώραν must denote a single territory 
to which two epithets are applied, ‘the region 
which in ancient time was Phrygian and after- 
wards Galatian.’ This explains why an unusual 
term was adopted ; but such antiquarian lore is 
quite out of keeping with the style of Acts. We 
require here a current term in popular speech, for 
that is the character of Lukan expression. Zahn, 
who, like many other scholars, holds that Φρυγίαν 
here must be a noun, demands some case analogous 
to the double topographical epithet. Lightfoot gave 
only Lk 81: we add some from Strabo, ἢ. 195, τὸ 
φῦλον ὃ νῦν Ταλλικόν re καὶ Γαλατικὸν καλοῦσι ; Ὁ. 788 
(of the Nile mouths) τὸ μὲν Πηλουσιακὸν καλεῖται, 
τὸ δὲ Κανωβικὸν καὶ ἩΗρακλειωτικόν 3+ p. 802 (Xois is 
defined as) ὑπὲρ τοῦ Σεβεννυτικοῦ καὶ Φατνιτικοῦ 
στόματος, ὧ.6. above the Sebennytic- Phatnitic 
branch in the upper part, where these two branches 
are still joined, and which may bear either name ; 
Ῥ. 97, τὴν Σκυθικὴν καὶ Κελτικήν, the (northern) zone 
that may be called either Scythian or Celtic (after 
the two chief races that inhabit its eastern and 
western parts); p. 670, τοῦ Κιλικίον καὶ Παμφυλίου 
τρόπου. ‘Che Greek καί is used to connect alterna- 
tive names (Latin sive, sew, English or, alias);¢ and 
the grammatical character of Lightfoot’s construc- 
tion seems clearly established by these examples. 
In Ac 18% Γαλατικὴ χώρα on his interpretation must 
be used needlessly for Galatia Proper. 

III. Gifford (Lapositor, July 1894, p. 12) accepts 
Lightfoot’s construction, but interprets ‘ the border- 
lands of Phrygia and Galatia.’ Then Ac 1873 men- 
tions ‘ the Galatic Province (Region) and Phrygia.’ 
This view has much to recommend it. It gives in 
16%a route leading direct from [conium by Dorylaion 


*So sometimes with γῆ Λαχωνική or χώρα A. But in such 
cases ἃ purpose can often be detected. Aristophanes stands 
alone in using Awxavizai as ‘ Laconian women’; but that was 
undoubtedly an Athenian slang term, perhaps in the sense of 
“women of Laconian type’ (cf. Acxavize, shoes of Laconian style), 
Such usages as πόλις TeAerix%, city belonging to the Ἰ'αλάται, 
t.e. Galatian city, σόλεμος Θεσσαλισός, War in which the Thessali 
take one side, are of a different class. 

+ An exactly equivalent form is used by Ptolemy, iv. 5, 
"Hpaxrwrixoy στόμα τὸ xxi KavwSixov (on the sense of τὸ κοί in 
names, see Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries, i. Ὁ. 637 f.). 

t In Greek, esp. of later period, κωΐ often means ‘ or,’ Thuc, vi. 
60,1; π. 35. 2; 42, ὃ: Ar. Hg. 256 (Neil); Aesch. Sept. 414f., 
1058; Eur. Supp. 895; Iph. Awl, 643; Plut. Q. Conv. iv. 2, 
655¢c; Posteate on Propert. v. 6, 51. The Roman sive is 
often used to connect alternative names, where the Greek 
form is either ὁ xaf or ἐπιζαλούμενος Σ see Marquardt, Rém. 
Privatalterth.2 p. 27; Cagnat, Manuel @Epigraphie Lat,2 
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to Bithynia, making St. Paul turn direct towards 
that country when forbidden to preach in Asia; 
then, when he came to Dorylaion over-against 
Mysia,* he was forbidden to cross the Bithynian 
frontier, and turned west. It then becomes, liowever, 
almost necessary to suppose that the prohibition 16° 
was given in Iconium or Lystra, and that St. Paul, 
abandoning his previous intention (15*) of going 
over all the Churches, omitted Antioch. Salmon 
interprets much in this way, but is clear that 
Paul went to Antioch, and translates Ac 16° as in 
next section, IV. (Smith’s 626. Diet.” i. p. 1105). 

IV. Another explanation takes us into the 
obscure minutiz of the Galatic Province. The 
various parts of the province retained a certain 
distinction (see GALATIA II.), and were probably 
termed Meqiones or χῶραι. The term Regio occurs 
in one inscription, mentioning a centurion charged 
with duty in the Regio of which Antioch was 
centre, 1.6. Phrygia Galatica,t+ while χώρα is 
understood in Strabo, pp. 568, 569, ἡ ᾿Ισαυρικὴ 
(χώρα), and in Ptolemy, v. 6, 17, ἡ ᾿Αντιοχειανὴ 
(χώρα). ἢ 

The route taken by St. Paul in Ac 101-ὃ and 1838 
led across two of the regions (χῶραι) of the Galatic 
Province, viz. the Galatic part of Lycaonia and the 
Galatic part of Phrygia; the former contained 
Derbe and Lystra, the latter Iconium and Antioch. 
In 18* two regions are mentioned, τὴν Ταλατικὴν 
χώραν καὶ Φρυγίαν : here it is grammatically equally 
possible to take Φρυγίαν as noun and as adj.; for 
when two different names, expressed by two adjs. 
agreeing with the same noun, are coupled by καί, 
the regular usage is to express the noun only 
with the first (so in Strabo,§ τὴν ’Axuravhy μερίδα 
καὶ τὴν Ναρβωνῖτιν, p. 1913 τὸ Mevdjorov στόμα καὶ 
τὸ Taverixdy, p. 802 ; τοῦ Αἰγαίον πελάγους καὶ τοῦ 
Παμφυλικοῦ καὶ τοῦ ᾿Ισσικοῦ, p. 121; in Epiphanius 
(Heres. 19), τῆς Ναβατικῆς χώρας καὶ ᾿Ιτουραίας καὶ 
ΔΙωαβίτιδος καὶ ᾿Αρηλίτιδος ; and others innumerable ||). 
The two regions intended ought to be the χώρα 
Avxaovla and the χώρα Φρυγία. Now, Roman 
Lycaonia was naturally always designated with 
reference to the other half, non-Roman Lycaonia. 
One pair of terms would be Lycaonia Antiochiana 
(found CYL x. 8660) and Lycaonia Galatica (not 
actually found, but it may be assumed confidently 
on the analogy of Pontus Galaticus, Phrygia 
Galatica) ; another pair of terms would be ᾽Αντι- 
οχιανὴ (χώρα) as in Ptolemy, and Ταλατικὴ χώρα as 
in Ac 18%. The latter pair would be naturally 
used by a person speaking inside the country and 
not requiring to name it,‘] the former by a person 
outside the country. The Phrygian region of the 
Galatic Province was called Φρυγία χώρα by St. Luke, 
who seems to have always used this form of desig- 
nating the various regions of the province (but 
those who prefer to treat Φρυγία as a noun in 18" 
may take the same sense from the noun as from 


* gare asin Ac 277; Thue, vi. 65 and 104; Herod. i. 76, 

ἑκατοντάρχην ῥεγεωνάριον, Sterrett, Mpigraphie Journey, 
No. 92, who wrongly alters to [aley.; Prof. O, Hirschfeld 
accepts the reading given above (and in the copy), see Berlin 
Akad, Sitzungsber. 1893, p. 421. 

tIn that passage the two parts of Lycaonia (Galatica and 
Antiochiana) are opposed to each other under the names 
Lycaonia and Antiochiana ; they retained distinct names in the 
2nd century, but evidently great variety existed in the way of 
designating them, and Ptolemy selects an ill-fitting pair of 
names. 

§ Strabo, who very rarely uses the common article to hold two 
nouns together (an example, however, in p. 388), repeats the 
article with the second member. 

| Strabo has two other forms, much rarer, κόλπους τόν τί 
᾿Αδριωτικὸν καὶ τὸν Τυρρηνικόν, Ῥ. 925 τὸ Kpyrizoy καὶ Σικελικὸν 
καὶ Ξωρδῶον πέλαγος βαθέα tori, p. 59. In the latter class we can 
usually see the intention to treat the whole as a unity made 
up of several parts; and the example quoted is so harsh as to 
be suspicious in text (if correct, the grammar is much worse 
than Strabo’s average). 

4“ The author of Ac 18% speaks from the point of view ofa 
person in the country, placing himself alongside of St. Paul. 
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Φρυγία with χώρα understood, for in the inscrip- 
tions of Antioch the noun is often used to desig- 
nate Galatic Phrygia (CZZ 111. Suppl. 6818, 6819], 
and St. Luke may be allowed to speak as the 
people of Antioch wrote). Ac 1853, then, implies 
‘he made a mission tour™ through the Galatic 
region (Derbe and Lystra) and the Phrygian 
(Iconium and Antioch), stablishing all the dis- 
ciples (in all the Galatian Churches). τὸ 

Ac 165 is more complicated. It describes the 
journey from Lystra onwards, 2.¢. through Galatic 

hrygia. Had the expression been τὴν Φρυγίαν 
χώραν, there would have been less doubt; but the 
author, wishing to bring out with minute accuracy 
that his meaning was restricted to the Galatic part 
of the large country of Phrygia, added a second 
adjective to express ‘the Region that is Phrygian 
and Galatic,’ ¢#.e. ‘which was geographically 
Phrygia, but politically Galatia.’ + The verse, then, 
implies ‘they made a mission tour* through the 
Phrygo-Galatic Region (Iconium and Antioch), [but 
no farther], because they were forbidden to speak 
the word in Asia (which they entered immediately 
on going onward from Antioch).’ 

It is objected that this view is too complicated 
and artificial ; but the complicacy arises from our 
being forced to write a lost page of history con- 
cerning an obscure corner of the empire, before we 
can interpret the language of an author who 
assumes that we are as familiar as he was with 
the terminology of hisown time. Asterius, bishop 
of Amasia in Pontus Galaticus 400 A.D., under- 
stood 18% exactly in this way, for in paraphrasing 
it he uses the words, τὴν Λυκαονίαν καὶ τὰς τῆς 
Povylas πόλεις (Hom. vill., Migne, Patrolog. Gree. 
vol. xl.). This testimony of a man familiar with 
the topography of Asia Minor should have great 
weight; and Zahn is not justified in setting it 
aside as a false inference, into which Asterius was 
betrayed by taking Antioch in Ac 18” ag Pisidian 
Antioch. Asterius places the journey through 
Lycaonia and Phrygia immediately before the 
visit to Asia (Ac 191), and therefore evidently 
understood τὴν Γαλατικὴν χώραν καὶ Φρυγίαν in that 
sense. No mere error about Antioch explains such 
a rendering of 18%. We have here a distinct testi- 
mony by an ancient authority in favour of the 
view stated in this section. W. M. Ramsay. 


GALATIANS (Tadtdrac), used only in Gal 3}. 

I. According to the majority of et θιμὶ it denotes 
the people of Galatia Proper, a mixed population, 
consisting of a minority descended from the three 
Gaulish tribes, and a large majority of the ancient 
Πα cataget Phrygians west of the Halys, Cappa- 

ocians east of that river, with an intermixture 
of Greeks, Romans, and Jews. In the great cities, 
such as Ancyra, the Phrygians, etc., probably con- 
stituted the overwhelming majority, while Gauls 
were found there only as a small aristocratic caste ; 
but in country parts the Gauls were more numerous, 
That is the usual sense of the term G., and needs 
no proof, On the character of these Gauls, their 
position as a small conquering caste of barbarians 
among ἃ more numerous and more educated 
population, and their relation to that older popula- 
tion, see GALATIA I. 

The general population of North Galatia was 
summed up as Galetai in ordinary ancient usage. 
But this term had no ethnological implication ; it 
did not mean that the people so designated were 


* On this sense of διῆλθεν, see Expositor, May 1895, p. 385 ff. 

} Such is the reading of RY, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, 
etc. But probably Lightfoot was right (Biblical Essays, p. 235), 
that the TR and AV represent the correct reading here. 

t This cannot justly be interpreted as describing any other 
country than the region of Antioch, Apollonia, and Iconium ; 
but Salmon, while translating by these words, interprets them as 
describing part of Galatia Proper (Smith, DB p. 1106). 


all of Gallic descent, for it is doubtful whether so 
much as five per cent. of the total population was 
of Gallic origin, and it is practically certain that, 
in the great cities, an even smaller proportion ot 
the population was of Gallic descent.* The name 
Galatai meant really no more than ‘people of 
Galatia,’ though the usual Νηρ στρά, fiction 
crept in, and Phrygians and Greeks were feigned 
to be of the three tribes, just as the composite 
province Asia was called an ἔθνος (see p. 87>). It is 
quite unjustifiable to suppose that the Churches 
addressed by St. Paul, even if they were situated 
in North-Galatian cities, consisted of persons of 
Gallic blood to any important extent: the proba- 
bility is that such Galatian Christians would be to 
avery large extent free from any mixture of Gallic 
blood. Only in that form of the North-Galatian 
theory which is advocated by Dr. Ziéckler is it 
admissible to suppose that the Christian Galatians 
were to some extent Gauls (see p. 81, 84f.). The 
historical review given under GALATIA, and the 
authorities quoted there, furnish the proof of the 
statements here made. 

The origin of the peculiar Greek word Ταλάτης 
is doubtful; it probably arose among the Greek 
settlers on the Gallic coast at Massalia or Massilia, 
and means, according to Holder (Sprachschatz), 
‘noble,’ while Galli means ‘ warlike.’ Three terms 
occur in Greek writers, and it was only at a later 
period and in a half-hearted way that a distinction 
was drawn between Iaddrat as the people of 
Galatia in Asia, Γάλλοι as the people of Gaul or 
France, and KéArat as the generic name of all 
cognate tribes whether found in these two coun- 
tries or elsewhere; the last of these distinctions, 
which is universal among modern writers, can 
hardly be traced, even in embryo, among the 
ancients (though the use of KeArcxos in Strab. vii. 
5. 2, p. 314, approximates to it); but the Romans 
began sooner to appreciate the convenience of the 
distinction between Galli and Galate in political 
usage, and the geographers adopted it from them 
by degrees (traces of it ge in Strabo). 

II. It is maintained by other scholars, that, 
corresponding to the term Galatia Provincia, 
there was a Roman term Galate, indicating the 
body of provincials. It was necessary in official 
and legal usage to have a term designating the 
entire population of a province; and the term was 
always the ethnic derived from the official name 
of the province. Thus all the inhabitants of 
Africa were Afri (e.g. Juvenal, villi. 120; Pliny, 
fipist. 11, 11. 2), of Hispania Beetica Bete: (Pliny, 
Eipist. i. 9. 3, etc.), and so on, even though 
several nations inhabited each province, some of 
which, 6.9. Carthagimians or Greeks, regarded 
themselves as far supcrior to barbarian Afri, etc. 
The Romans used these generic terms when it 
was necessary to describe as a class the whole 
population; but ‘the same writer who at one 
time and from one point of view summed up the 
population of Szezleaw Provincia as Siculi, would at 
another time and for another purpose pointedly 
emphasize the Greek character and origin of the 
people of Syracuse or Messana,’ and would dis- 
tinguish them from the Siculi as a different race.+ 
Similarly, the term Galate was for purposes of 
generalization employed by the Romans to sum 
up the entire population of the province Galatia ; 
but its use in this way is determined by the pur- 


* Slaves Sosias, Maiphateis, etc., called Ταλάται in Delphic 
inscriptions, are by race Phrygian (Hapositor, August 1898). 

t See Studia Biblica, iv. p. 26ff., for a fuller discussion (which, 
according to Zahn {Hinleitung, Ὁ. 130], ‘ausfihrlich und wber- 
zeugend handelt hicvon’). 

t For example, Tacitus speaks of levies from the provinces of 
Galatia and Cappadocia, sometimes as habiti per Golatiam 
Cappadociamgue dilectus (Ann. xiii. 35), sometimes, with his 


| usual love of variation in language, as Galatarum Cappe- 
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pose and views of the speaker. Three points are 
involved in this use of the term: (1) the speaker or 
writer is generalizing about a set of inhabitants of 
the province ; (2) he has not in mind any thought 
of the racial character—as Phrygians, Pisidians, 
Galatians, etc.—of the persons addressed ; (3) he 
is speaking from the Roman point of view. All 
these three points are united in Gal 34. (1) St. 
Paul is addressing in a generalizing style people of 
two cities in Phrygia and two in Lycaonia, viz. the 
members of the four ‘Churehes of Galatia.’ Hf it 
is possible to speak of the ‘Churches of Galatia,’ 
it must from the same point of view be possible to 
classify the members as ‘Galatians.’ (2) There is 
here no thought of racial character, only of classify- 
ing a group of towns by their common character, 
and no common characteristic lies so near as their 
common Roman relation. The policy of Rome was 
to prevent the subject cities from uniting with one 
another, and to unite them all closely to herself ; 
and their Roman relationship exists only in virtue 
of their forming part of a Roman province. Hence 
analogies from niodern divisions, such as English 
counties, which opponents of this interpretation of 
the term G. bring forward, are inapposite: a 
native of an English county does not rank as a 
Briton in virtue of his belonging to the county, 
but a native of the province Galatia ranked as a 
member of the Roman Empire in virtue of his 
belonging to the provinee. Similarly, a modern 
governor might sum up members of a Society with 
branches in New Lrunswick and Ontario as 
‘Canadians,’ though even here the parallel is not 
complete, for New Brunswick was a part of the 
British Empire before it was federated with 
Canada, but Lycaonia was governed by a native 

rince before it was incorporated in the province 

alatia. (3) Paul, the civis Romanus, naturally 
spoke from the Roman point of view. Ilis whole 
career shows how thoroughly he accepted the 
existing political facts and ineuleated loyal sub- 
mission to the reigning power. He classified his 
Churches according to the provinces, Achaia, 
Macedonia, Asia, Galatia. Hhapecialiy after the 
decision in favour of religious freedom pronounced 
by Gallio, he recognized, also, that the liberal 
Roman administration was his ally against the 
Jews.” But, from the outset, the Pauline teach- 
ing was, as a practical force in society, tending to 
produce certain results, which the Roman policy 
also aimed at, viz. (1) spread of the Greek lan- 
guage as being used in the Christian books; 
(2) revolt against the power of the great religious 
centres with their colleges of priests; (3) educa- 
tion of the people; (4) development of a feeling 
of unity among members of different nations, i.¢. 
destruction of national separation.t 

But would the people of Pisidia and Lycaonia be 
willing to accept the title Galatze? It has been 
maintained that this is incredible, and that the 
burden of proof lies with those who assert that the 
names Lycaonian or Pisidian or Phrygian would 
ever be disowned by natives of that country. But 
two of the four Churches were in Roman cities, 
Colonie ftomane ; to judge from the analogy of 
colonia Corinth with its numerous Roman names 
(see CORINTH, p. 480°), there were almost certainly 
some Romans in the Churches: could these be 
addressed as Lycaonians? And the non-Roman 
population of a colonia shared in the honour of 
documque auxilia (Ann. xv. 6); and Syncellus, depending on 
an older authority, after mentioning the province Galatia, says 
that Augustus imposed taxes on the G., obviously meaning the 
whole people of the province. 

* From this point of view, the composition of Gal should be 
placed after the trial before Gallio, rather than (as Zahn, Fin- 
ΕΣ ἢ 12, puts it) before that event: perhaps at Antioch 
a ay Zahn, Hinlettung, § 11, A 4 (St. Paul the Trav. Ὁ. 


their city. The provincials, with Onental facility, 
adopted the Roman ideas and titles, and learned 
to contemn the uncducated barbarians outside the 
pale of the empire, to pride themselves on being 
civilized and Romanized, and to adopt as marks of 
honour Roman names: thus the four Pauline 
Churches were at Claudio-Derbe, Colonia Julia 
Felix Gemina Lystra (sometimes with exaggerated 
Roman feeling, Lustra), Claudio-Iconium,* and 
Colonia Cesareia Antiochia. To cities which were 
ΠΟ ἃ of titles like these, it is surely beyond 
ispute that the national names, Phrygian or 
Lycaonian or Pisidian, were far less honourable 
than the provincial title. Among the Romans a 
national designation, Phryx, Afer, Syrus, etc., 
was a slave’s name; and among both Greeks and 
Ronians the Phrygians were known as a race of 
slaves.t| The Roman Empire, moreover, which 
brought peace and fair government after centuries 
of war and oppression, was immensely popular in 
the Asiatic provinces. 

Accordingly, the possibility that St. Paul should 
address a group of Christians in two Roman colonies 
and two half-Romanized cities of the province 
Galatia as ‘ Galatians,’ must be admitted. Whether 
he actually did so, is a matter of interpretation of 
Gal and Acts. 

The general type of religion and manners among 
the population of the Phrygian and Lycaonian 
cities seems to have been much the same; it was 
found also in the great North-Galatian cities 
like Ancyra and Pessinus (see GALATIA I.); and 
the Gentiles addressed in Gal, Eph, Col are of 
that type. A highly elaborate religious system 
reigned over the country. Superstitious devotion 
to an artificial system of rules, and implicit obedi- 
ence to the directions of the priests (ef. Gal 45:11), 
were universal among the uneducated native 
population. The priestly hierarchy at the great 
religious centres, hiera, expounded the will of the 
god to his worshippers.t ‘Thus the government 
was a theocracy; and the whole system, with its 
prophets, priests, religious law, punishments inflicted 
by the god for infractions of the ceremonial law, 
warnings and threats, and the set of superstitious 
minutiz, presented a remarkable and real resem- 
blance in external type to the old Jewish ceremonial 
and religious rule. [ is not until this is properly 
apprehended that Gal 48:11 becomesclear and natural. 
Paul in that passage implies that the Judaizing 
movement of the Christian Galatians is a recurrence 
to their old heathen type. After being set free from 
the bonds of a hard ceremonial law, they were putting 
themselves once more into the bonds of another 
ceremonial law, equally hard. Im their action 
they were showing themselves senseless (ἀνόητοι, 
Gal 3'), devoid of the edueated mind that could 
perceive the real nature of things. There is an 
intentional emphasis in the juxtaposition of ἀνόητοι 
with Taddra:, for it was the more educated party, 
opposed to the native superstition, that would most 
warmly welcome the provincial title; hence the 
address, ‘senseless G.,’ already anticipates the 
longer expostulation (4°), ‘G. who are sinking 
from the educated standard to the ignorance and 
superstition of the native religion.’ 

Further, the great strength of the Jews in the 
cities of South Galatia and South Phrygia had 
produced a peculiar mixed type of religion. The 
Phrygian religion of Sabazios formed the founda- 
tion on which this mixed type was built up. 


* Created a colonia by Hadrian; older authorities say it was 
made a colonia by Claudius, and Zahn (Hinleitung, Ὁ. 136) 
wrongly follows them. : . ‘ 

As Mommsen points out, the national designation 88 
Lycaonian or Phrygian was the servile designation applied 


| to slaves, horses, and marines (classiarii), who were originally 


servile (Hermes, 1884, p. 33 ff.). αν 
1 Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i, 184 ff., 147 f., 91 ff., ete, 
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Sabazios was identified with the Jewish Sabaoth ; 
and the Most High God (θεὸς ὕψιστος) was adored 
in a form strongly influenced by Jewisli elements, 
but yet in many cases indubitably pagan. Purely 
Jewish references to the θεὸς ὕψιστος also occur, 
and are to be distinguished from the mixed 
worship. Considerable sections of the Phrygian 
people, especially in the centre and south, were 
affected by the semi-Jewish, semi-pagan eult ; and, 
as M. Cuniont observes in his adnirable paper, 
Hypsistos (Supplément ἃ la Revue de Vinstruction 
publ. en Belg. 1897): ‘ces milieux, tout pénétrés 
@idées bibliques sans étre étroitement attacliés a 
la loi judaique, constituaient un terrain fécond 
pour la prédication chrétienne, et lon s’explique 
mieux, en tenant compte de cette situation, que 
la foi nouvelle, ait opcré plus de conversions en 
Asie Mineure, que dans toute autre région.’ The 
remark whieh M. Cuimont makes about Asia Minor 
in general applies with most foree to those districts 
where the Jews were speeially strong. See also 
Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, i. pp. 667-676, 
also pp. 388, 533, 538, 566, ete. ; Sehtirer in 7/col. 
Littztg. 1897, p. 506. W. M. RAMSAY. 


GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—i. AUTIOR- 
surp.—The Pauline origin of this Epistle lias never 
been called in question by a eritic of first-rate 
importance, and until recently has never been 
questioned at all. In the early part of the 2nd 
eent. it formed a part of Marcion’s Apostolicon. 
A. little later it was ineluded in the Syr. and Old 
Lat. VSS, and was recognized by the Muratorian 
Canon. It is cited as the work of St. Paul by 
Trenzeus (III. vi. 5, UI. xvi. 38, V. xxi. 1), by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Strom. 111. 16); and it is 
quoted by Justin Martyr (Dial. c. 95; Ovatio, δ) 
and by Athenagoras (Legatio, α. 16). And while 
the echoes of its language which have been detected 
in Clement, Larnabas, [enatius, and Hermas, are 
somewhat dull and doubtful, a clear reference 
to the Ep. occurs in Polycarp (PA. δ), εἰδότες οὖν 
ὅτι ὁ θεὸς οὐ μνκτηρίζεται (Gal 6"), and almost cer- 
tainly in the words (6, 9), ἥτις ἐστὶν μήτηρ πάντων 
ἡμῶν (cf. Gal 4539), 

The internal evidence is irresistible. It has 
been felt that it is a real person who speaks in 
the Ep., a person engaged with earnestness and 
velieinenee in a eritical conflict. A Paulinist of 
the 2nd cent. would not be likely to dwell upon the 
fact that his master’s apostleship had been ealled in 
question, or to represent some of his earliest and 
most highly prized conquests from heathenism as 
slipping throug his fingers. Esp. does the subject 
discussed in the Ep. speak for its early date. It is 
a polemieal tract, a contribution to a eontroversy 
which was raging at the time of its appearance. 
As Gloél says, it is not a sermon, it is not a 
treatise, it is a sword-eut, delivered in the hour of 
greatest danger by a combatant wlio is assaulted 
by deterinined foes. The question, then, is, When 
was there any risk of Gentile Christians being 
compelled to submit to cireumeision? It is idle to 
look for such a danger in any generation subse- 
quent to the year A.D. 70. Before that time there 
already existed throughout the empire strong 
Gentile churches of uncireumcised members. And 
if this letter is part of a conflict against real and 
not imaginary dangers, a place must be found for it 
in the earliest years of Gentile admission to the 
Christian Church. It can surprise no one that this 
admission should have been won only by conilict. 
To discard Mosaism might well seem to the Jews 
to be equivalent to discarding religion. The sur- 

rising thing is that the Gentiles were led to 

iberty by a Uebrew of the Tebrews. But what 
brought St. Paul to the front was not merely that 
he had been appointed Apostle and Defender of 


the Faith to the Gentiles, but much more that he 
perceived that this was a eonflict involving the 
very existence of Christianity. Was Christ suffi- 
cient for salvation, or must other things be added ? 
This was the question which St. Paul saw to be 
involved in tle question of cireumeision. To his 
eye it was an alternative, Circumcision or the 
Cross. And this Ep. bears upon it the marks of 
having been written in the very heat of this con- 
flict. But if so, then it can have proceeded from 
no other hand than that of the man whose life was 
spent in the service and defence of the Gentiles. 


The first assault wpon its authenticity was made by Bruno 
Bauer in 1850 (Kritik der Paul. Briefe), This critic maintained 
that it was a compilation from Ko and Co, intended to correct 
the false impression of St. Paul conveyed by the Acts. In 1886 
Pierson and Naber published their Verisimalia. Laceram condi- 
tionem NT exempiis illustrarunt et ab origine repeticrunt 
(Amstelodami), which has been well rendered ‘The NT in 
Tatters.’ Thecyallege that the Epistles known as Pauline were 
really compiled by Paulus Episcopus (Paul the Bishop), who 
made use of letters or parts of Ictters which had already been 
addressed to Gentile churches by a missionary of reformed and 
spiritualized Judaism. This theory discredited its authors 
rather than the Epp. of Paul. (See Steck, Der Galatcrbrief ; 
Kuenen, 7'h7', xx. (1886) 491{f., included in the Gesammedtte 
Abhandlungen, trd by Budde, 1894, pp. 330-369; Van Manen in 
the Jahrbiteher fur Protest. Theol. 18873 Zahn in Zeitschrift f, 
Kirehliche Wissenschaft, 1889), Loman (Questiones Pauline, 
Amsterdam, 1882-86) supposed that the four great Epistles of 
St. Paul were written in his name to recommend universalistic 
Christianity in opp. to the original Christianity, which had been 
a Jewish Messianic movement centring in a mythical Jesus. 
Paul was not wholly mythical, but the canonical Paul was. 

Searcely more serious or plausible than those assaults was 
that of Rudolf Steck of Bern, who, in 1888, published at Berlin 
his small volume, entitled Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Kchtheit 
untersucht nebst kritischen Bemerkungen zu den paulinischen 
IIauptbriefen. In this publication Steck aimed at proving 
that the sketch of primitive church history offered by the 
Ttibingen school was as little in correspondence with fact as the 
outline given in the Bk of Ac, and that the four principal Epp. 
of St. Paul are as little entitled to be considered genuine as the 
smaller Epp. Baur had contented himself with saying, ‘There 
has never been the slightest suspicion cast upon these four Epp. 
They bear on themselves so incontcstably the character of Pauline 
originality that it is not possible for critical doubt to be exer- 
cised upon them with any sliow of reason.’ Very good, says 
Steck, but where does Baur learn the marks of ‘ Pauline origin- 
ality’? Is he not perilously near a petitio principit? He rejects 
Ac as a true picture of Paul’s character: whence, then, does he 
receive the true impression? Accordingly, Steck applies to Gal 
the Tubingen method, and finds that it is not genuine. Much 
has been derived from Ro, but it betrays a more fully developed 
Paulinism; and the borrowed expressions appear in Gal as 
stones from an old house built into a new wall. The date must 
be subsequent to A.D, 70, because Jerus. is said to be in bondage (1). 
The inviting of attention to the large Ictters in which Paul 
writes is a manifest attempt to palm off the Ep. as Pauline. 
This criticism was answered from the Ttibinge side by Ifolsten 
and Holtzmann; but by far the most effective reply is to be 
found in Gloél’s Dic jiingste Kritik dcs Galaterbriefes auf thre 
Berechtigung gepruft (Erlangen, 1890). See also Lindemann’s 
Die Echthett der Paulinisehen Hauptbriefe gegen Steck’s Um- 
sturzversuch verthetdigt. Steck was followed by Vélter, who 
attempted to show (Die Komposition ἃ. Paul. Hauptbriefe, 
Tubingen, 1890) that Gal is spurious and dcpendent on Ro 
and land 2 Co. [A full account of these assaults upon the 
genuineness and integrity of Gal is given by Knowling in his 
Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. See also Clemen, Die 
Hinheitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe (Gottingen, 1894), pp. 100- 
125; and, on the other side, van Manen in Lwpos, Times, Feb., 
March, April, 1898]. 


ii, THE PERSONS ADDRESSED.—These are desig- 
nated (13) ‘the cliurches of Galatia.’ Alone among 
the Epp. of St. Paul this is addressed, not to an in- 
dividual or to any single ehurch, but to a group 
of churehes. Where are we to look for these 
churches? For the name ‘Galatia’ has a wider 

‘and a narrower application (see GALATIA). Are 
‘the churches of G.’ to be sought for in tlie geo- 
graphically limited district inhabited by the Celtic 
Galatians, or in the wider region compreliended 
in the Rom. province, G.? The majority of critics 
hold that as in the Bk of Ae the term G. is used in 
tle narrower sense to denote the district of G. 
proper, or original, so this Ep. is addressed to 
the churches of that remote country, which prob- 
ably existed in the towns of Ancyra, Pessinus. 
Germa, and Tavium in the N., and not to the 
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churches of Antioch, [conium, Lystra, and Derbe 
in the 5. Such is the opinion, e.g., of Weiss, 
Lipsius, Sieffert, Lightfoot, Davidson, and Godet. 
On the other hand, the claims of provincial G. 
have been advocated by such critics as Renan and 
Perrot in France; Mynster, Weizsicker, Hausrath, 
Zahn, and Pfleiderer in Germany. And this 
opinion has recently been reinforced by the ad- 
hesion of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, whose personal 
knowledge of Asia Minor and acquaintance with 
its history lend great weight to his judgment. 


There are three sources from which light upon this question 
may be sought: the Bk of Ac, the other Pauline Epp., and this 
Kpistle itself. In the Bk of Ac (1314-14%4) we possess a pretty 
full account of the foundation of churches in §. G., although it 
is to be noted that the writer uses the ethnographical names, 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, and not the political designation of tbe 
district, G. On the other hand, no account is given nor any 
notice taken of the founding of churches in N. G. And this 
silence is not sufficiently accounted for by the fact tbat at the 
time of the presumed founding of tbese cburches St. Luke was 
not St. Paul's companion, for other events of which 8t. Luke was 
not an eye-witness are fully described. Butif St. Luke joined St, 
Paul imunediately after the apostle had been so warmly received 
and so successfully engaged in N. G.,as by the hypothesis he had 
heen, then certainly it is strange that no notice should be taken 
of so remarkable a mission. No sure conclusion can be based on 
this silence, but it is more likely that a letter should have been 
addressed to churches regarding which we have some informa- 
tion than to those of which St. Luke tells us nothing. For it is 
to be considered that St. Luke must have known the intense 
interest which St. Paul took in the churches thus addressed, and 
would naturally have informed himself and otbers about thein. 

The passage in tbe Bk of Ac (1658) in which St. Paul's route 
from Derbe and Lystra to Troas is described, has been claimed 
both by the advocates of the N. G. and by the upholders of 
the 5. G. theory. According to Ramsay (Church in Rom. 
Emp, pp. 74-111), this journey was described by one who wrote 
under the immediate influence of St. Paul himself. It must 
therefore be accepted as exact and intelligible. Antioch in 
Pisidia may be taken as the starting-point, for probably it was 
while in that city, and while he was making arrangements for 
passing westwards through Asia to Ephesus, that it was made 
plain to him that he must not at this time proclain Christ 
in Asia. Instead of going W., therefore, he turned to the N. 
‘And they passed through Phrygia and the region of G.,’ and 
so reached Mysia. Now, it is not to be denied that if any one 
was so minded it was possible to go from Antioch to Pessinus 
in G., and from Pessinus to Germa, and at that point to form 
the design of entering Bithynia. But in this case the force of 
the topographical notice, that it was when they had come over 
arent Mysia that they proposed to enter Bithynia, is entirely 

ost. 

Accordingly, Prof. Ramsay proposes another route, following 
the road which runs N.W., and not the road which runs N.E. 
This road would have led δύ. Paul and his party into Bithynia, 
but wben they came so far N. as to be opposite Mysia, that is to 
say, as to have it lying to their left, ‘the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
them not’ to enter Bithynia, and therefore, turning to the W., 
they skirted the southern border of Mysia, and so came to Troas. 
Certainly, this gives a route that bas great probability in its 
favour. For (1) any one proposing to go from Lystra and Derbe 
to Bithynia would naturally go by the road passing through 
Dorylaion, and from this road, or any part of it, it would be out 
of the way to enter G. proper. And (2) to use Prof. Ramsay's 
words, ‘From N. G. uo possible route to Bithynia could be 
said to bring a traveller to a point ‘over against Mysia,’ still 
less ‘to the frontier of Mysia.’ Another strong point in favour 
of this route and undelayed journey is this, that in vv.6-7 (Ac 
16) a single definite journey is described. The statement, ‘ They 
passed through Phrygia. ..and when they came opposite 
Mysia,’ seers to leave no room for any such mission in G. as is 
ἀπ ἧς by the Ν, Gal. theory. It is not easily credible that 
had St. Paul intercalated into this journey a digression east- 
wards of about 300 miles into N. G., so important a mission 
would have been passed over in silence. 

This theory, however, implies a rendering and a construc- 
tion of Ac 166 to which exception has been taken. This verse, 
as it stands in modern editions, reads thus: διῆλθον δὲ τὴν 
Φρυγίαν καὶ Ταλωτικὴν χώρων, κωλυϑέντες ὑπὸ rou Αγίου Πνεύματος 
λαλῆσαι τὸν λόγον ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ. Prof. Ramsay contends that 
Φρυγίων is here an adj., not a substantive, and that the desiena- 
tion viv... χώραν means ‘the country to which the epithets 
Phrygian and Galatic apply,’ ‘the Phrygo-Galatic territory.’ 
This country, Phrygia-Galatica, lies in the southern part of the 
Rom. province G., and includes Iconium, Lystra, and Antioch 
of Pisidia. But in the only other passages in which St. Luke 
mentions Phrygia (Ac 210 and 1859) he uses Φρυγία as a sub- 
stantive. In the latter of these passages the expression τὴν 
Ταλωτικὴν χώρων καὶ Φρυγίαν throws light on 166, 
inferred that in both passages he had the game tract of country 
in view, and that as in 18% Φρυγία is a substantive, so it is 
in 166. And asit is grammatically possible to render the dis- 
puted phrase ‘Phrygia and the Gal. country,’ it becomes very 
doubtful whether Prof. Ramsay’s rendering 15 tenable. 

It has also been supposed that the use of the phrase ‘ the Gal. 
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suggests that St. Luke may have wisbed tbus to indicate that 
he was speakiug of the whole land that could be called ‘Gala- 
tian,’ rather than of the smaller country which originally was 
known as ἃ. This is plausible. But it may be that the writer 
wished to indicate tbat rural districts as well as cities were 
evangelized by St. Paul (see 14), 

Again, Prof. Ramsay’s construction requires a somewhat 
unusual and difficult relation of the participle χκωλυθέντες to the 
main verb διῆλθον. The natural construction undoubtedly is 
that which RV has adopted, involving that St. Paul and the 
rest passed through Phrygia and G. in consequence of having 
been prevented from preaching in Asia. But Prof. Ramsay 
maintains that the sequence of the verbs as they stand in the 
sentence is the sequence of tiie: ‘(1) they went through the 
Phrygo-Galatic land ; (2) they were forbidden to speak in Asia; 
(3) they came over against Mysia; (4) they essayed to go into 
Bithynia; (5) the Spirit suffcred them not; (6) they passed 
through Mysia; (7) they came to Troas.’ 

In this uncertainty the suggestion of Dr. Gifford (Expositor, 
July 1894) is worthy of consideration. [16 supposes that the 
Phrygian and Gal. country is the borderland between the two 
countries, the E. edge of Pbrygia and the W. strip of ἃ. Leav- 
ing Antioch, St. Paul, instead of going W. to Ephesus in Asia: 
as appareutly he had imtended, went northwards through the 
Phrygian-Gal. borderland with the purpose of entering Bithynia ; 
but when he came opposite Mysia he was compelled to turn W. 
to the coast. 

In the other Epp. of St. Paul we find one significant allusion 
to ‘the churches of G.,’ 1 Co 161 ‘Concerning the collection for 
the saints as I gave order unto the churches of G., so do ye.’ 
Now, if by this designation we are to understand the churches 
of N. G. exclusively, then how is it that the churches of the §., 
which he so repeatedly visited and cherished, were not included 
in this great scheme of beneficence? On this allusion to ‘the 
churches of G.’ Dr. Plummer has tbe following just observation } 
“We are not entitled to conclude that because St. Luke, when 
historically relating the course of St. Paul's journeys, describes 
the places visitcd by their precise geograpbical designations, St. 
Paul may not have used the word G. in a wide sense when in 
want of a word to include all the churches which he had founded 
in the Rom. province of G. In fact, if he had wished to include 
under one designation the churches of Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra, together possibly with others in the adjacent 
district, it is hard to say what other term he could have used. 
There is... no certain evidence that St. Paul founded churches 
in G. proper ; if hedid, these, of course, would be included among 
the churches of G. But the question is whether we are bound to 
understand St. Paul’s use of the word as excluding all churches 
save those of G. proper? Now, it is not likely either that 
when he was organizing a collection for the poor Christians of 
Jerus., he would omit to appeal to the churches in the Gal. 
province with which his relations were so intimate, or that 
he would leave those churches unmentioned wben writing to 
Corinth.’ 

In the Ep. itself (413-15) there occurs an allusion to tbe 
circumstances in which he first preached the gospel to the 
churches now addressed, oldacve S71 δι' ἀσθένειαν τῆς σαρκὸς 
εὐηγγελισάμνην ὑμῖν τὸ πρότερον, Which can only mean, ‘ you know 
that it was on account of an infirmity of my fiesh I formerly 
preached to you.’ This statement implies that he was weak 
and ill when in the district referred to, and that but for this 
weakness he would not have preached in it. Prof. Ramsay in- 
reniously construes the situation thus: While on his first 
journey St. Paul caught a fever at Perga, and as its natural 
cure a change to the higher and purer air of Antioch was pre- 
scribed. He reached Antioch with traces of illness upon him, 
and with liability to its recurrence. This is possible; but may 
not the ‘weakness’ have been connected with the stoning he 
suffered at Lystra? It was after this stoning, which must have 
left very obvious marks upon him, that he preached in Derbe, 
Lystra itself, Iconium, and Antioch (Ac 1419-28). In this case, 
as in the course of events suggested by Prof. Ramsay, τὸ 
πρότερον receives its proper sense, ‘on the former of my two 
visits.’ 

But whatever the weakness was, and however incurred, the 
fact remains that it afforded him an opportunity of preaching in 
a district where he had no intention of preaching: a district, 
therefore, which lay on the road to some niore attractive field 
of operation. Now, it will scarcely do to say that G. proper lay 
on the road to nowhere, for, as we have seen, St. Paul had a 
desire to enter Bithynia, and might, because debarred from Asia, 
have chosen to pass through the western edge of G. on his way 
to the more northern province. It seems, therefore, as easy to 
construe this expression in keeping with the N. Galatian theory 
as with the 5. Galatian. 

We find from the Ep. itself that emissaries from Jerus. had 
appeared among the Gal. churches, and it has been argued that 
such persons would scarcely have penetrated so far into the 
interior of Asia Minor as the Ν, Gal. theory supposes, But this 
is both to misconceive tbe accessibility of the region and to 
underrate the eager propagaudism of the Jew and the antipathy 
to St. Paul. Itis more to the purpose to point to 61 and to 
find in it an allusion to the circumcision of Timothy, which was 
well known among the S. Gal. churches, and might naturally 
be used as a handle against St. Paul,and a ground of charging 
him with inconsistency. 


*The Greek interpreters understood the dcfevsi« of , per- 
secution. Theodoret, ¢.g., Says: xalros πολλὴν ἔφερον ἐπὶ Tou 
σώματος ἀτιμίαν, αἰκιζόμενος κοὶ στρεβλούμοενος καὶ μυρία ὑπομένων 


country,’ and the avoidance of the simple ‘Galatia,’ implies or ! δεινά, 
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The internal evidence which the Ep. bears, that it was ad- 
dressed to Celts, cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Lightfoot 
and others have collected very interesting notices of the Celtic 
character, their sensuousness and impulsiveness, and so forth, 
and have adduced from the Ep. illustrations of these qualities 
which are certainly striking. But although these might serve 
as corroborative evidence to an otherwise strong argument, the 
insecurity of founding upon them is at once apparent when it is 
considered how difficult it is to grasp national character, and 
when we reflect that the Celtic character produces types so 
diverse as the Irish, the Welsh, and the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. 


iii, OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE.—The Galatians 
had received St. Paul with extraordinary demon- 
strations of friendliness (4%). They had felicitated 
themselves on their good fortune in having him 
for their guest, and they had received his gospel 
as a message from heaven, or as if Christ Jesus 
Himself had come among them (4"). Churches 
had been formed, and they ‘ran bravely’ (57). 
That a second visit had been paid to these churches 
before this letter was written, is the natural infer- 
ence from some expressions which occur in it. The 
τὸ πρότερον of 4 might merely mean ‘ formerly,’ 
and not definitely ‘on the former of two occa- 
sions’; neither is the expression of the 16th 
verse decisive (ὥστε ἔχθρος ὑμῶν γέγονα ἀληθεύων 
ὑμῖν), for it is possible that in these words he might 
be merely alluding to the change of feeling to- 
wards him produced by the representations of 
his enemies, or anticipating the resentment this 
letter itself might occasion. But when he uses 


such expressions as those which occur in 1? 
and 5°, and which point to emphatic warnings 


uttered when he was among them, it would appear 
that such warnings are incongruous with the cir- 
cumstances of his first visit, and must be referred 
to a second, when he perceived symptoms of de- 
fection from the gospel he had proclaimed. 

The symptoms he had observed rapidly de- 
veloped. They were ἐν ve away from the free 
standing of faith to the bondage of the law; they 
were being circumcised, observing days and new 
moons and other seasons, and returning to the 
weak and beggarly elements from which St. Paul 
believed they had escaped (1° 4% 5%), In this 
retrograde movement St. Paul sees a renunciation 
of grace, a virtual renunciation of Christ (5). He 
still tried to persuade himself that irreparable 
damage had not yet been done (5); but assuredly 
the evil leaven was working among them, and ‘a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump’ (5°). 

This sad change had been wrought by the 
Judaizing party, and apparently in great part by 
one individual. ‘This individual seems to have 
been a personage of some distinction, He exerted 
a fascinating power over the Galatians (31), and 
apparently elaimed to speak with authority (18). 

hether St. Paul actually knew him is doubtful 
(see 5° ὅστις ἐὰν 7, and 5’ and 3!): that he knew 
him by name may be taken for granted. 

No unr reason need be sought to account for 
the Judaizing pary having emissaries in ἃ, The 
question of the relation of Gentile Christians to 
the Jewish law was sure, sooner or later, to emerge 
in every church in which there were any Jewish 
Christians. Must a Gentile enter Christianity 
through Judaism? and to what extent is the 
Mosaic law binding on Gentiles?—these questions 
must be answered, and the battle between legalisin 
and liberty fought through to the end. Super- 
ficially, the J udaizers, who maintained that to 
become a Christian a man must also become a 
Jew, had a great deal to say for themselves. The 
law was ἃ divine institution. The promises had 
been given to Abraham and his seed. The Messiah 
was the Messiah of the Jews. Jesus Himself had 
been circumcised, and had kept the whole law. 
The original apostles did the same. Was not this 
an obvious and infallible example? Besides, if the 


Gentile converts were not to keep the law, how 
were they to escape from the immoralities in 
which they had been brought up? And who was 
this Paul who taught them to neglect the law? 
What claim had he to be considered an apostle? 
He did not keep company with Christ while on 
earth, as the others had done; he was not called, 
as they had been, to the apostolate by the Lord 
in His lifetime; he had no external authentication 
of himself, like their letters of commendation from 
the mother-church at Jerusalem. The Judaizers 
did not scruple even to speak slightingly of his 
appearance, and to insinuate that his motives 
were impure and his conduct inconsistent with his 
teaching. When it suited him he practised circum- 
cision, as in the ease of Timothy. If, therefore, 
he had not enjoined it on the Calaiiens, it was 
through a desire to please men (5" 110). 

All personal abuse and calumny St. Paul could 
no doubt have overlooked; what he could not 
overlook was the Judaizing adulteration or sub- 
version of the gospel of Christ. And the very 
speciousness of the arguments used, and the char- 
acteristic zeal for the law displayed by the 
Judaizers, all the more μαγοηρξα ἐν inspired St. 
Paul with the feeling that the crisis was of tre- 
mendous moment, and that his lfe-work among 
the Gentiles hung in the balance. For not only 
was he aware that to demand circumcision and 
impose the whole Mosaic law on the Gentile 
world, was to undertake a hopeless task, but 
also he perceived that it would obscure the 
gospel of Christ. He saw, as apparently no other 
man of influence saw, that to represent anything 
else than the eross of Christ as essential to salva- 
tion, was really to affirm that the cross alone was 
not sufficient. St. Paul recognized that it was 
either the law or Christ; that a man could not be 
justified by both. ‘Behold, I Paul say unto 
you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ will 
profit you nothing’ (5%); ‘ye are severed from 
Christ, ye who would be justified by the law: 
ye are fallen away from grace’ (54 κατηργήθητε 
ἀπὸ Χριστοῦ οἵτινες ἐν νόμῳ δικαιοῦσθε, τῆς χάριτος 
ἐξεπέσατε). The importance of the erisis cannot 
be over-estimated. ‘It really seemed as if the 
mighty enthusiasm of Pentecost might sink into 
respectable legalism, as if Christianity might be 
strangled in its cradle by the iron hand of the 
law, as if it might sink into an obscure Jewish 
sect, and disappear in the national ruin, instead of 
breaking its fetters, spreading its mighty spiritual 
vinions, and claiming the universal heaven as its 
hori (Bishop Moorhouse, Dangers of the Apos- 
tolic Age, p. 21). 

DATE OF THE EPISTLE.—The date of the Ep. 
has been, and still is, contested. It has been 
assigned by different critics to the beginning, to 
the close, and to every intcrmediate stage of its 
author’s epistolary activity. It stands first in the 
canon of Marcion; but there is reason to believe 
that this canon was not arranged in chronological 
order (Tertul. adv. Afarcion. v. 2). One or two 
modern scholars, as Michaelis, Koppe, Zahn, have 
placed it earliest among the Epp. of St. Paul; 
while Koehler and Schrader consider it the latest 
(Davidson, Introd. 1. 73). Calvin held that it was 
written before the Council at Jerus., and that the 
visit to Jerus., which St. Paul relates in Gal 2, 
is the same as that which is mentioned in Ac 11®, 
and is not that of Ac 15. This view has received 
the powerful advocacy of Prof. Ramsay (Lxpositor, 
Aug. 1895), who argues that the account of the 
journey in Ac 11. 12 is ‘in the most singular 
agreement’ with the narrative of Gal 2. Hausrath 
dogmatically pronounces that the Ep. was written 
in the autumn of 53, and on the following ingenl- 
ously discovered ground: ‘As the Gal. are on the 
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point of joining with the synagogue in celebrating 
the beginning of the sabbatical year (Gal 439), 
lasting from Sept. 53 to Sept. 54, the Ep. must 
date from the autumn of 53, in which St. Paul 
crossed into Macedonia ’ (Tvme of the Apostles, iii. 
188. Hausrath, of course, holds the 5. Gal. theory). 
Renan, again, places the Ep. between the second 
and third missionary journeys, and dates it from 
Antioch. 

The majority of continental critics, however, 
such as Weiss, Holtzmann, Sieflert, Lipsius, and 
Godet, place it very early in the Ephesian resi- 
dence, and consequently first of the four great 
Epp. In this finding they are considerably influ- 
enced by the οὕτως ταχέως of 15. This expression, 
it is supposed, involves that no long time can 
have elapsed between St. Paul’s second visit to 
the Gal. churches and this letter. Lightfoot, 
however, has shown (Gad. pp. 41, 42) that this con- 
clusion rests on two erroneous assumptions: (1) 
that ‘so soon’ means ‘so soon after I left you’; 
whereas itrather refers to the time of their con- 
version ; and (2) that a period so indicated cannot 
embrace more than a few months; whereas 
‘quickness and slowness are relative terms,’ and 
the expression might have been used ‘though a 
whole decade of years had passed since they were 
first brought to the knowledge of Christianity.’ 
Warfield, irrespective of the οὕτως ταχέως, finds 
reasons for placing the Ep. before the other three 
which belong to this period, ‘only a few weeks at 
most before 1 Co,’ ὧ.6. ‘about or somewhat earlier 
than the passover time of the year A.D. 57.’ His 
strongest argument is drawn from 1 Co 9? ‘If to 
others [am not an apostle, yet to you at least I 
am,’ in which he finds an allusion to the recent 
disparagement of St. Paul’s apostleship among the 
Galatians. (Journ. of Hxegetical Soe. Paper read 
in Dec. 188+). 

Lightfoot and Salmon bring the Ep. down a few 
months later, and date it from Corinth early in the 
year A.D. 58. The resemblances between Gal and 
2Co and Ro are obvious. The ideas suggested 
in Gal 3 and 4 regarding the Spirit as the promise 
of the Father, and as the true emancipator and 
sign of sonship, are elaborated in Ro 8. ‘he 
impossibility of salvation by works, or of finding 
anything but a curse in the ἴων. is taken up again 
in Ro and expounded at large. But neither can 
there be any doubt regarding the priority of the 
Ep. to the Galatians. The similarity and dis- 
similarity between the two Epp. are of that kind 
which tends to show that the Ep. to the Gal. 
could not have been written either after or con- 
temporary with the Ep. to the Rom., and that it 
was not, therefore, a compendium of it; nor is it 
probable that it was written very long before it. 
See Jowett, St. Paul’s Epp. 1. 240 (2nd ed. om.). 

The similarity to 2 Co is also apparent. There 
is the same self-defensive tone and the same in- 
vective against those teachers who interfered with 
his work. In Corinth as well as in G. emissaries 
from Jerus. were at work ; but in the Cor. Ep. no 
elaborate exposure of their doctrinal error is given. 
The conflict between himself and the Judaizers has 
not reached the doctrinal stage. And hence it is 
argued that the Ep. to the Gal., in which this 
stage is reached, and in which, together with a 
defence of his apostolic authority, there is also an 
elaborate exposure of the error of the Judaizers, 
must be later than the 2nd to the Corinthians. 
This conclusion, though not certain, is highly 
probable. 

Recently, however, fresh indications of date 
have been pointed out by Ramsay and McGiffert. 
The former in his iluminating papers on the Ep. 
(Hapositor, 1898) argues with much force that it 


was written from Antioch at the close of the | 


second missionary journey (Ac 18”). It was on 
that journey St. Paul had circumcised Timothy 
(Ac 101-39), and this gave plausibility to the insinua- 
tion of the Judaizers that when it suited him he 
preached circumcision (Gal 5"). It was on that 
journey also he delivered to the Galatians the 
decrees ordained at Jerus. (Ae 164), and this might 
seem to give colour to the allegation that he was 
the mere messenger of the higher officials and not 
himself an apostle (Gal 1. 2). MecGiffert, on the 
other hand, thinks it is unquestionable that in 
Gal 2 St. Paul is relating events about which the 
Galatians had no previous knowledge, at least 
from him; while it is incredible that he should 
have visited G. subsequent to these events without 
speaking of them. On these and other grounds, 
therefore, McGiffert(Apostol. Age, pp. 227-8) thinks 
it probable that the Ep. was written from Antioch 
previous to his departure on the second missionary 
journey. Subsequently, the Judaizers, while they 
might, as at Antioch, refuse to eat with the 
Gentiles, could scarcely urge their circumcision 
without seeming to break with the mother-church. 

CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE.—The Epistle divides 
itself into three almost equal portions—a personal, 
a doctrinal, and a practical. In the first two 
chapters St. Paul disposes of the insinuations 
which the Judaizers had made against his authority 
and standing as an apostle. In the two following 
chapters he explains the relation of the law to 
Christ, or of Mosaism to Christianity. And in the 
closing chapters he refutes the allegation that 
liberty and licence are the same. 

To the disparagement of his apostolic standing, 
and consequently of the gospel he preached, he 
makes a threefold reply : (1) He declares himself 
to be an apostle, not sent merely from a Chris- 
tian community, or commissioned by a human 
authority, but by Jesus Christ ; and this he proves 
by a brief narrative of his movements subsequent 
to his conversion, by which it is made apparent 
that his gospel could not have been learned from 
men (ch. 1). (2) It was only after he had been 
preaching for many years that he went at length 
to confer with the apostles at Jerus. ; and even 
then, so far from receiving additional light or 
being reprimanded, he received from them ac- 
knowledgment and encouragement (2110), (3) In- 
stead of being instructed by the older apostles, or 
being obliged to occupy a subordinate place, he 
himself had occasion to rebuke St. Peter and 
assume the position of instructor (211-53), 

Next, St. Paul examines the dogmatic signifi- 
cance of the demand that the Gentiles should keep 
the whole law. And first he appeals to their own 
experience. As Christian men they had received 
the Spirit. Had this all -comprehending gift 
become theirs by the observance of the law? 
They knew it was not so; they had received the 
Spirit as a gift. Believing God’s offer of the Spirit, 
they had accepted what God gave (3°). Nor was 
this an exceptional or novel experience. It was 
the same with the typical justified man, Abraham. 
Whatever he enjoyed of God’s favour he had by 
faith (3°). Indeed, so far from the law having 
power to bless, it has only power to curse, and on 
this account and from this curse Christ came to 
redeem us (3-4), Moreover, hundreds of years 
before the law was heard of, the promise had been 
siven to Abraham, and could not be made of none 
effect by any subsequently introduced institution. 
The promise held the field. It was given irrespee- 
tive of the law, and could not be annulled by it. 
And yet the law was not superfluous. It had its 
use. It was added to instruct the conscience, that 
men might know their sin to be transgression, and 
might learn to crave righteousness. It was meant 
to stimulate men to crave the coming of the Spirit. 
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And thus it served the purpose of a schoolmaster, 
or of the guardian who took charge of boys under 
age. But when the fulness of time is come the 
guardian is no more needed, the full-grown son 
having received the spirit of his father (3-4"). 
Lastly, out of the law itself St. Paul brings proof 
that there is a better thing than law, even liberty. 
This he does by allegorizing the story of Ishmael 
and Isaac. 

In the third division of the Ep. (5. 6) St. Paul 
proceeds to vindicate Christian liberty against all 
aspersions. First of all (61:12), he exhorts the Gal. 
to stand fast in their liberty, and to beware of 
coming under bondage to minute observances. On 
the other hand, he warns them against using this 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh (615-610), In a 
brief conclusion, written with his own hand in the 
laree characters which distinguished it from the 
more clerkly writing of his amanuensis, he con- 
trasts his own devotedness and affectionate at- 
titude towards them with the selfish aims of the 
Judaizers. 

Hence, as Godet says, ‘This Ep. marks an epoch 
in the history of man; it is the ever-precious 
document of his spiritual emancipation.’ 

DIFFICULTIES RAISED BY THE EpistLe.—1. Its 
discrepancy with the Acts of the Apostles.—Baur 
(Paul, c. v.) maintains that the autobiographical 
statements made by St. Paul in Gal 2 shed an 
unfavourable light on the Ac, ‘the statements in 
which can only be looked at as intentional devia- 
tions from hist. truth in the interest of the special 
tendency which they possess.’ Weizsicker (Das 
Apostol. Zeitalter, p. 87 tf., ing. tr. 1. 102) follows 
in Baur’s steps with pedantic rigour. 


(1) The first discrepancy which is discovered by a com- 
parison of the two narratives is that whereas St. Paul says 
that three years elapsed after his conversion before he 
returned to Jerus., St. Luke gays (Ac 98), ὡς 32 éranpoiivre 
ἡμέραι ixaves (Which Weizsicker inaccurately renders ‘nur 
einige Tage,’ ‘only a few days’), he was compelled to leave 
Damascus. ‘To find here a discrepancy damaging to the trust- 
worthiness of Ac, is to neglect the consideration that St. Paul 
had a reason for riving the exact time, while St. Luke had no 
occasion to be definite and rigidly exact. (2) A second dis- 
crepancy urged by Baur has more weight. St. Luke says (9?) 
that when St. Paul came to Jerus. he sought to attach himself 
to the disciples, but they feared him. Tow was it possible that 
the Christians of Jerus, should not have heard of his conver- 
sion? There was constant communication between the two 
places, and St. Paul was so outstanding a figure that it is difficult 
to believe that his adhesion to the Christian Church should not 
have been known fo all Jerusalem. It has been urged that his 
absence in Arabia may have withdrawn him from attention ; 
that he may not have occupied the outstanding position at that 
time which subseryuent events suggest, and, indeed, although 
comnnissioned to Damascus, it seems to have been at his own 
request, and not because he was selected by the Sanhedrin. 
Besides, even in St. Paul’s own account (Gal 1%), it appears that 
he was still known rather as the persecutor than as a convert. 
And, on the other hand, even in Luke’s account, it is apparent 
that some, 6.0. Barnabas, knew of his conversion. The intro- 
duction by Barnabas has certainly the air of truth. No doubt 
difficulties remain ; but not such as discredit the account in Ac, 
considering the very different points of view of the two writers. 
(3) A third discrepancy is found in the statement of St. Paul, 
that he saw none of the apostles but Peter; whereas St. Luke 
says that Barnabas ‘brought him to the apostles... and he 
was with them going in and going out at Jerus., preaching 
boldly in the name of the Lord’ (Ac 927.28), Weizsiicker is here 
again inaccurate in alleging that St. Paul himself assures us 
that he got to know no one in the Church, and that he con- 
tinued for years to be personally unknown to the members. 
This is not what St. Paul says. He states that he saw no other 
apostle besides Peter, and that he remained unknown to the 
Churches of /uda@a. Whether he became acquainted with 
Christians who were not apostles, and whether he preached in 
Jerus. or not, he does not say. The discrepancy really amounts 
to this, that in the one account he is represented as being 
introduced to the apostles as a body, in the other to St. Peter 
alone. (4) The difficulties which Laur raises, and which Weiz- 
sicker inherits, regarding the visit to Jerus. which Luke inter- 
polates between the two mentioned by St. Paul, are trifling and 
fictitious. Welzsicker’s ground for rejecting this visit is that 
‘Paul assures us he was seen by no one in Jerus.’ during the 
fourteen years which elapsed between the first and second 
visits mentioned in Gal. Where St. Paul makes this slatement 
we «lo not know. (5) The discrepancies which the Tiibingen 
school at one time found between Gal 2 and Ac 15 have been 
rather thrown into the background by the living members of 
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that school. Pfleiderer, e.g., says (Hibbert Leet. p. 103, ef, 
p. 111), ‘the agreement as to the chief points is in any cage 
greater than the discrepancies in the details, and these dis- 
crepancies can be for the most part explained simply by the 
difference of the standpoint of the relaters.’ 


It is further objected that the conduct ascribed 
to St. Paul in the Ac is inconsistent with the 
attitude he assumes and the principles he main- 
tainsin Gal. In Ache is represented as circum- 
cising Timothy (16°), as shaving his head in fulfil- 
ment of a vow (188), as attending the Jewish 
feasts (201°), and as being at charges for four men 
who had a vow on them (21°24). Such acts of 
conformity to the law are, it is thought, incom- 
patible with the principle St. Paul lays down in 
the Ep., ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit 
you nothing.’ The solution is obvious. When 
St. Paul makes this strong statement, what he 
means is, If you observe the ordinances of Moses 
because you believe them to be necessary to 
salvation, Christ shall profit you nothing. To- 
cether with this fundamental principle he held 
also as an ethical maxim, that it is right to become 
all things to all men, a Jew to the Jew if need be. 
And when he observes the Mosaic ordinances in 
the temple, it is not because he believes they have 
any virtue for salvation, but because he wishes 
to give no offence to his Jewish brethren. These 
Jewish observances have become to him matters of 
indifference, and only when they are lifted out of 
their proper position and considered essentials do 
they become dangerous. ‘ Neither is circumcision 
anything, nor uncireumcision’ (Gal 64, cf. 1 Co 
718), That he did not yield when it was demanded 
of him as a matter of principle that he should 
circumcise Titus, is perfectly consistent with his 
circumcising Timothy as a concession to expedi- 
ency. No doubt St. Paul’s principle carried with 
it the inference that as circumcision and the 
keeping of the whole ceremonial law were un- 
necessary for the Gentiles they were unnecessary 
for Jews also. But if the Jew clung to the 
temple service, the stated hours of prayer, and 
other observances, while at the same time he 
recognized that Christ alone was suilicient for 
salvation, St. Paul rather defended than de- 
nounced his position. So long as the observances 
of the law were treated as matters of indifference, 
St. Paul was content to leave the Jewish conscience 
to the education which time must bring. His 
attitude towards things indifferent is fully ex- 
plained in 1 Co 8, 1055: 

2. Collision with St. Peter at Antioch.—In Gal 
211-18 we find a description of a scene which is 
certainly derogatory to the dignity of St. Peter, 
and which casts suspicion even on his authority. 
Naturally, this has quickened in the interpreting 
inind a desire in some way to shield the great 
apostle. Clement of Alex. held that the Cephas 
of Gal 2 was not the apostle, but ‘one of the seventy 
disciples, a man who bore the same name’ (Euseb. 
fk τ. xii, 2). Although many persons adopted 
this view, it was so manifestly untenable that the 
idea was started that the two apostles arranged 
the scene for the edification of the people, who 
inight thus more clearly see the folly of Judaizing. 
The champion of this idea was Jerome, who, how- 
ever, says that it was first broached by Origen. 
A somewhat angry correspondence followed be- 
tween Augustine and Jerome, in which the former 
found it easy to expose the lameness of the pro- 
posed interpretation. [le maintained that ‘to speak 
well of a falsehood uttered in God’s behalf was a 
crime not less, perhaps even greater, than to speak 
ill of His truth’ (see Augustine’s Letters, esp. 
28 and 40). Strangely enough, the idea seemed 
to attract many minds. Chrysostom advocated 
it, and Theodore speaks of it as at any rate a 
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ossible view [‘sive consensu ipsam controversiam 
inter se simulaverunt pro aliorum utilitate, sunt 
vere quidem miraudi, eo quod omnia ad aliorum 
utilitatem facere adquieverunt’]. The point is 
treated with fulness in Lightfoot, Gal., 127-181. 


LITERATURE.—The four great Greek commentators, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Theophylact, are 
always lucid and sensible, although the two last named are 
for the most part reproductions of the two first mentioned. 
The late Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentary on the Epistle 
devoted several pages (pp. 223-232) to an account and estimate 
of the patristic and medisval writers who have dealt with it. 
To this nothing need be added except that the com. of 
Theodore can now be consulted in the convenient ed. of Dr. 
Swete published by the Camb. Univ. Press in 1880-1882. Among 
the Latin Fathers, Jerome and Augustine have both left exposi- 
tions of this Epistle, the former esp. being of value. Among the 
Reformers, Luther, Oalvin, and Beza may be consulted with 
advantage. Estius, Bengel, and Wetstein contribute much 
from their special points of view. Among more recent exposi- 
tions the following are worthy of mention: Usteri, Komm. 
liber ἃ. Gal. (1833); Schott, Lpistele P. ad Thess. et Gal. 
(1834); Windischmann (Roman Cath.), Erklérung ἃ. Gal. (1848) ; 
Hilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief (1852); Ellicott, Crit. and Gram. 
Comment. on Gal. (1854); Jowett, The Epistles of Paul (1859, 
9nd ed, 1894); Bisping (Rom. Oath.), Gal. (2nd ed. 1863); 
Hofmann, Die heil, Schrift NT, ii. 1 (1863); Lightfoot, St. 
Paul's Ep. to Gal. (1865); Meyer, Crit. and Exegetical Hand- 
book (1870); Sanday in Ellicott’s V7 (1879); Holsten, Das 
Evangelium ἃς. Paulus (1880); Philippi, Gal. erklart (1884); 
Sieffert in the re-edited Meyer (1886); Palmieri (Rom. Cath.), 
Gal. (1886) ; Schaff in Ziustr. Popular Com. (1881); Beet, Com. 
on St. Puul’s Ep. to Gal. 1885); Findlay in Expositers Bible 
(1888); Goebel, Newtest. Schriften (1889) ; Oornely (Rom. Cath.), 
Gal. (1890); Lipsius in Hand-comm. (nd ed, 1892); Zockler in 
Strack and Zéckler’s Kgf. Comm. (2nd ed. 1894); B. Weiss, Die 
Paulin. Briefe (896); Zahn, Hinleit. ind. NT (1897). [Useful 
bibliographical lists will be found in Meyer, Sieffert, and Lipsius.] 

Marcus Dops. 

GALBANUM (a339n helbéndh, χαλβάνη, galbanum). 
cum resin, Ferula galbanifiua, Boiss. et 
Buhse; and F. rubricaulis, Boiss. It is known 
in Arab. by the name kinnah, and in Persian 
as birzed. It occurs in the form of tears and 
lumps. The tears are round, yellow to brownish- 
yellow, translucent, and not larger than a 
pea. The lump galbanum is more common, and 
consists of irregular masses of a brownish or 
brownish-yellow colour, composed of agglutinated 
tears. Fruits with bits of stem and other im- 
purities are mixed with the resin. The odour is 
balsamic. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 56) declares it to 
be a product of a kind of giant fennel, growing in 
Amanus. There are many species of erula, 
Ferulago, Cotladonia, and other large Umbelliferse 
in Amanus, but no such gum is now extracted 
from any of them, and none of the plants reputed 
to yield galbanum grow there. Pliny (/.c.) and 
Virgil (Georg. ili. 415) say that its smoke drives 
away serpents. G. is imported from India and the 
Levant. It is mentioned only once in the OT 
(Ex 30) as an ingredient of the sacred incense, 
and once in Apoer. (Sir 24"). G. E. Post. 


GALEED (ποῦ ‘cairn of witness,” LXX Βουνὸς 
μαρτυρεῖ, E -lov).—The name which, according to 
Gn 31”, was given by Jacob to the cairn erected 
on the occasion of the compact between him and 
Laban, There is evidently a characteristic attempt 
also to account in this way for the name Gilead. 
The respective proceedings of Jacob and of Laban 
are uncertain, for the narrative is not only of com- 
posite origin, but las suffered through the intro- 
duction of glosses into the text. MKautzsch-Socin 
remark that even if v.*” belonged originally to E 
(which Wellh. strongly denies, setting it down as 
a gloss due to pure pedantry), it is certainly intro- 
duced by Rin the wrong place. A similar remark 
applies to v.* ‘Therefore was the name of it 
called Galeed,’ which probably was derived from 
J. There is a confusion in the present text due 
to the attempt to harmonize E’s account of the 
erection of a mazzébah with the statement of J 
that it was a ‘cairn’ (53) that was erected. It is 
pretty certain that we should read ‘Laban’ in- 


stead of ‘Jacob’ in v.* (so Wellh., Dillm.). The 
LXX seeks unsuccessfully to reduce the narrative 
to order by means of transpositions, 


Literaturn.—Commentaries of Del. and Dillm. ad foc, ; Ball 
in Haupt’s SLOT; Kautzsch-Socin, Genesis? 73; Wellhausen, 
Comp. ἃ. Hea, 421.3; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. i. 143, 156; Driver, 
LOTS 17. J. A. SELBIE. 


GALILZZAN (Tad:Aatos),\—An inhabitant of Gali- 
lee. The apostles, who spoke with divers tongues 
on the day of Pentecost, were said by the crowd to 
be Galilasans, which made the matter all the more 
surprising (Ac 2‘); a massacre of Galilzans by 
Pilate was reported to Jesus (Lk 13'); Pilate 
spoke of Jesus as a Galilean (Lk 23°); Peter was 
told, when trying to conceal the fact that he was 
a Galilean, that it was useless for him to do so, as 
his speech * betrayed lim (Mk 14”); the attitude 
of the Galilzans towards Jesus is contrasted with 
that of the Jerusalemites (Jn 4%). In the article 
GALILEE some traits of tlle inhabitants are men- 
tioned, to which very much might be added. They 
were healthy, brave, and industrious; they de- 
veloped the resources of their province in a 
wonderful manner; they were skilful merchants, 
and added to their wealth by shipping their 
commodities to other parts of the world; from a 
religious point of view, they were the most liberal- 
minded people of Palestine ; they were enterprising, 
intelligent, and possessed a poetical talent of very 
high order; and in the great struggle with Rome, 
A.D. 66-70, they were the strongest defenders of 
liberty of whom the Jewish nation could boast. 

S. MERRILL. 

GALILEE (b:3q, advan, oan da, Τ᾽ ἀλειλαία).---ΤῸ is 
singular that a province so well known as Galilee 
was in NT times, and occupying the place it did 
in the history of the Jewish nation, is mentioned 
but six timesin OT (Dillm. also in Jos 12%). Three 
of these being identical (Jos 207 21°, 1 Ch 6%)—a 
mere statement of the fact that Kedesh, the city 
of refuge, was in Galilee—the number is reduced to 
four. When Kedesh is mentioned (in these three 
passages), also the invasion of Tiglath-pileser (Ὁ K 
1539), and Solomon’s present of twenty cities to 
Hiram (1 K 9"), Galilee is spoken of in the same 
familiar manner that it is in NT or in Josephus. 
There remains one instance only which attracts 
our attention, namely, Is9!‘ Galilee of the nations,’+ 
This has always been admitted to be a difficult 
passage. The only biblical commentary is the 
historical notice of Tiglath-pileser’s invasion (2 K 
15”), ‘he took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maacah, and 
Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali.’ Here Galilee 
appears to be as well known as Gilead; and no 
hint is furnished as to its extent or character. 
The same can be said of the transaction between 
Hiram and Solomon (1 Καὶ 9"); for whatever 
meaning the word ‘ Cabul’ may have, it is evident 
that Solomon considered the twenty cities a proper 
and ample compensation for the favours he had 
received from Hiram. 

Thus far we have gained little except to learn 
that the Bible gives us no account of the origin of 
the word Galilee, of how large an area it embraced 
at first, or of how it came to be applied to all the 
northern part of Palestine. 

Palestine west of the Jordan was, in the time of 
our Lord, divided into three provinces, Juda, 
Samaria, and Galilee. The latter was the most 
northern, and occupied in general the territory 
that had been assigned by Joshua to the four 
tribes, Asher, Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar. 


* Alluding probably to a Galilean habit of confounding the 
gutturals (Smith, HGHL 423 n.; Dalm., Gram. d. Aram. 5, 42.). 
¢ The word, which has regularly the art., ‘the gdlil,’ appears to 
mean ‘circle’ or ‘ district.’ Apparently, Is 91 gives the full title, 
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Tt extended to the Jordan on the E., the Leontes, 
Litany, on the N., the territory of Tyre, which 
was =e a narrow strip of seacoast, on the W., 
and below the territory of Tyre it touched the 
Mediterranean and included Ptolemais (Accho) and 
Mount Carmel, and on the Κ. the line, which was 
irregular, passed near Ginea (Jenin), included 
Scythopolis or Bethshean to the E., Taanach 
and Megiddo to the W., and followed the Carmel 
ridge to the Mediterranean. Its extent in miles 
was about sixty from north to south, and about 
thirty from east to west. 

Josephus divides the province into Upper and 
Lower Galilee. Lower Galilee extended east and 
west from Carmel to the Jordan; the S. line 
would be that already indicated as passing near 
Jenin, and the N. boundary included Arbela on 
the west of the Sea of Galilee, and also Jotapata 
(Jefat). Tarichea, Tiberias, Sepphoris (the capital 
of Galilee during a large portion of Christ’s life), 
Cana, and Nazareth were ali in Lower Galilee. 
The boundaries of Upper Galilee are given by 
Josephus (Wars, U1. ili. 1; Life, 37), and were 
no doubt well understood by his readers; but it 
is difficult for us to indicate its limits, since the 
places noted still remain unidentified. The dis- 
trict extended from Bersabe on the S. to Baca 
on the N., and from Thella, a place bordering 
on the Jordan, to Meroth on the west. 

In the year B.c. 47 Galilee had as military 
governor a, young man then but twenty-five years 
of age, who subsequently became known to the 
world as Herod the Great. He had been appointed 
to this position by his father, Antipater, and proved 
a successful ruler. After his death, in B.c. 4, his 
son Antipas was made tetrarch of Galilee, and, 
since he was not banished by Caligula till A.D. 
39, he governed the province during the entire 
life of our Lord. During the reign of Antipas, 
Galilee was bounded on the E. by the dominions 
of his half-brother Herod Philip 1. After the 
removal of Antipas, Galilee came under the rule 
of Herod Agrippa I., who died in A.D. 44 as deseribed 
in Ac 12. Although these men ruled by the favour 
of Rome, they were still native rulers, and in that 
fact the inhabitants felt a degree of pride, because 
their dependent state was thereby made less 
apparent and no doubt far less galling. 

In comparing Galilee with other portions of the 
Holy Land, there are certain respects in which it 
can claim to be unique. In fact it would be 
difficult to find anywhere else on the globe another 
district of equal size whose natural characteristics 
are so wonderfully diversified as are those of 
Galilee. 

The white dome of Hermon was ever present to 
the inhabitants as much as if that mountain had 
risen from their own soil, and the same was true 
of the wide expanse of the Mediterranean to the 
west. The long line of seacoast with its cities of 
wealth and its composite life must be taken into 
the account, and on the other side the depression of 
the Jordan Valley, in which, 700 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, lay the Sea of Galilee. In 
Lower Galilee the group of Nazareth hills was 
ae ; Isolated Tabor had a grandcur and a 

eauty of its own, while in Upper Galilee but a 
single peak, Jebel Jermuk, reached a height of 
4000 ft. ; 2000 to 2500 ft. being the general eleva- 
tion. Nowhere were the mountains rugged, their 
gradual slopes and the intervening valleys were 
always attractive. The Esdraelon plain was of 


inexhaustible fertility, and so was the region about | 


Lakes Merom and Tiberias. The climate was all 


that could be desired ; the temperature was mild 


on the seacoast, hot in the Jordan Valley, and 
always cool in the highlands, The air was in- 
vigorating, and no doubt it was owing partly to 


this fact that the Galileeans were always noted for 
being healthy, hardy, and brave. The forests, 
meadows, and pastures, the tilled fields and gardens, 
the vineyards and olive orchards, the broad acres 
covered with wheat and barley, the fountains, 
streams, lakes, and rivers, the prosperous cities 
and towns which dotted the land, main the aspect 
of the country singularly varied and attractive. 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 38) upon the tribes 
occupying this territory there are suggestive hints 
as to its natural features and the peculiar pro- 
ductions of its fertile soil. Special characteristics 
of these highlanders are brought out in other 
portions of OT which are fully confirmed and 
illustrated by what we learn from other sources, 
regarding both country and people. The NT, 
Josephus, the Talmud, and modern research 
present attractive, not to say fascinating, pictures 
of this highly favoured land. 

How frequently in the Gospels are the ‘cities 
and villages’ of Galilee mentioned, leading us to 
suppose that its surface was thickly covered with 
flourishing centres of life. While Josephus praises 
the fertility and populousness of the entire pro- 
vince, he rises to enthusiasm when he describes 
the Plain of Gennesaret, ‘that unparalleled garden 
of God’ (Wars, 111. ili. 2, 3; x. 8). ‘For sixteen 
miles about Sepphoris,’ says the Talmud, ‘the 
region is fertile, flowing with milk and honey.’ 
‘I'he land of Naphtali is everywhere covered with 
fruitful fields and vines, and its fruits are renowned 
for their wonderful sweetness’ (Talm. Bab. Alegilla 
6*). Five of Solomon’s commissariat officers were 
assigned to this region, who furnished for the royal 
table fine flour, meal and barley, great numbers 
of fat oxen, also pasture-fed oxen, sheep, harts, 
gazelles, roebucks, and fatted fowl (1 Καὶ 4° 2%), 

In early times the forests of Galilee were 
extensive, and even in the country’s present 
degradation they are deserving of notice, for there, 
besides many flowering trees, shrubs, and aromatic 
plants, we find the vine, the olive, and the fig, 
the oak, the hardy walnut, the terebinth, and the 
hot-blooded palm, the cedar, cypress, and balsam, 
the fir tree, the pine, the sycomore, the bay tree, 
the mulberry, the almond, the pomegranate, the 
citron, and the beautiful oleander. And, among 
other productions of the soil, Galilee can still 
boast of wheat, barley, millet, pulse, indigo, rice, 
sugar cane, oranges, pears, apricots, and some 
other fruits, besides vegetables in great variety 
(Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ, pp. 14-21). 

But a fine climate, a rich forest growth, great 
fertility of soil, and a wealth of vegetation pre- 
suppose an abundant supply of water, and in this 
respect Galilee was notably favoured. One might 
almost say that the lawgiver had this province 
specially in mind when he promised the Hebrews 
that they were to enter a ‘land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths, springing forth in valleys 
and hills’ (Dt 8’). Lake Merom and Lake Tiberias 
both belonged to Galilee, and the latter was justly 
the pride of the nation. The Jordan flowed through 
them both, and the water of both was sweet and 
clear. 

All of the Jordan north of the Sea of Galilee 
and one-third of its length to the south of that 
was reckoned to Galilee. The sources of this river 
at Banias and Dan are remarkable for their natural 
features and for the volume of water which in each 
bursts forth from the ground. From the eastern 
side of the watershed of Galilee numerous small 
streams flow into the Jordan, while those on the 
west side make their way into the Mediterranean. 
Of the latter one of the most celebrated was the 
Kishon (Nahr Mukatta), which took its rise near 
the foot of Tabor, and after a winding course 
across the plain of Esdraelon entered the sea near 
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the base of Carmel. This stream had a number of 
feeders from the north, from Mount Gilboa and 
the region of En-gannim, and also from the south. 
This is ‘that ancient river’ famed in the triumph 
song of Deborah and Barak (Jg 5). 

ear Acre another stream entered the Mediter- 
ranean, the Belus (Nahr Naman), regarded as the 
Shihor-libnath of Jos 1956, with which is connected 
the interesting tradition that from its fine sand the 
Pheenicians first made glass. It is a fact that this 
sand was so highly prized that numerous ships 
came here to convey it to the glass shops of Tyre 
and Sidon, then the most famous in the world. The 
supply was thought to be inexhaustible (Pliny, 
HN xxxvi. 65). 

All vegetation in Galilee would be affected by 
the ‘dew of Hermon’ which is praised in Ps 133°, 
and snow from this mountain was carried as a 
luxury to Tyre and Sidon, and to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias the capitals of Herod Antipas. Springs 
and fountains were so abundant in Galilee that it 
would be next to impossible to count them. In 
addition to tlese, notice must be taken of the 
ITot Springs of this province, which had a world- 
wide fame as resorts for health and pleasure. 
Those at Tiberias were probably the most cele- 
brated, and their medicinal advantages were 
known even in Rome (Pliny, HN v. 15). The 
benefit tobe derived from bathing in this hot 
sulphur water was so great that not only the 
common people but people of learning and rank 
came hither, seeking by this means to restore their 
health (Jos. Life, 16; Jer. Talmud, Shad. 3%). 
These springs had a rival in those of Gadara, about 
two hours 8.E. of the Sea of Galilee, where still 
existing ruins of a small theatre, bath houses, 
paved courts, beautifully carved stone seats 
or chairs, dressing rooms, etc., indicate the lux- 
urious provision that was made for the guests 
(Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, pp. 150-153). 

One would hardly expect to find that Galilee, 
directly under tlie perpetual snows of Hermon, 
would be subject to earthquakes; still such is the 
fact, and several very severe calamities are on 
record as having visited that country. In 1759 
Safed was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
another in 1837 killed five thousand people out 
of a total population of about nine thousand. 
Chasms opened in the earth, and the houses being 
built on a steep hillside fell one upon another, and 
the ruin was terrible. Tiberias at the same time 
was visited in like manner, and half its inhabitants 
killed. The ravages then caused are still evident 
in ruined houses and in the cracked and twisted 
walls of the city, which have never been repaired. 

Although there had been a large deportation of 
its inhabitants by Tiglath-pileser, and no doubt 
much destruction of life in other wars, Galilee 
seems to have entirely recovered from these 
calamities, for there is abundant evidence that 
in our Lord’s time the country was densely popu- 
lated. The conditions of hfe there—climate, soil, 
enterprise, and industry, and a ready market for 
all products—favoured such a result. The exact 
number of its inhabitants at any given time may 
be a matter of speculation ; it has been reckoned 
from two millions to three millions at the begin- 
ning of our era; but since it was then customary 
for people to congregate in cities and towns, we 
shall be aided in our judgment if we turn our 
attention briefly to them. When the division of 
the land took place among the four tribes, sixty- 
nine cities at least are mentioned by name. 
Josephus in his account, of Galilee mentions by | 
name about forty cities and villages. It is inter. | 
esting to note that of the nineteen cities assigned 
to Naphtali sixteen were ‘fenced’ (7x29 512), Jos 
19%, 


About the Sea of Galilee there were ten or ! 


| 


twelve flourishing towns. Were not this fact 
corroborated by historical evidence, it might be 
disputed were one to judge solely by the present 
ruined condition of that region. 

Beyinning at Tiberias and going round by the 
S. we cone first to Bethmaus, where was a syna- 
gogue, and which consequently ranked as a city. 
Beyond that was Tarichea, famous for its ship- 
building and its fisheries, of whose inhabitants six 
thousand young men were sent by Vespasian to 
Corinth to work on the Isthmus eanal, and thirty 
thousand more were sold as slaves (}Vars, II. 
x. 10). A fine bridge crossed the Jordan where 
it leaves the Lake, and beyond that on the E. side 
was Gergesa, the scene of the demoniacs and the 
herd of swine (Mt 8). On the brow of the moun- 
tain K. of Gergesa was Gamata, ‘ the strongest city 
in that part’ (Wars, τι. xx. 4), which withstood a 
siege of seven months, and was subdued only when 
Vespasian led against it three of hislegions. Near 
Gamala was Hippos, one of the cities of the 
Decapolis. At the N.E. corner of the Lake was 
Julias, which previous to our era bore the name 
of Bethsaida, and which Herod Philip 11. trans- 
formed into a beautiful and flourishing city, where 
he himself in A.D. 34 was buried in a costly tomb. 
On the W. side we have Chorazin, not far from 
the Lake, and Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Magdala 
directly on the shore. Capernaum was called 
Christ’s ‘own city’ (Mt 9); Bethsaida was the 
home of Philip, Andrew, and Peter, possibly also 
of Zebedee and his sons James and John; and 
Magdala is memorable for the touching story of 
Mary and her connexion with our Lord. Close to 
Magdala, just above the famous robber-caves of 
Wady Haman, was Beth-arbel, a stronghold from 
the earliest times (Hos 101, We have now 
reached our starting-point, Tiberias, which was 
a city of great political importance, having been 
rebuilt in magnificent style by Herod Antipas not 
long before Christ began His public ministry, 
when it became the capital of the province. 

No more than a glance at the country itself is 
needed to convince one that this province pos- 
sessed an unusual number of large towns, to some 
of which was attached special historic interest. 
There may be mentioned Safed, visible from the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, ‘a city set upon a hill,’ 
one of the sacred cities of the Jews; Hazor, the 
royal city of king Jabin (Jg 4"); Cana, where our 
Lord’s first miracle was performed (Jn 2); Sep- 
phoris, the eapital of the province till it was 
removed to Tiberias,—it was a strong place, where 
was a royal magazine of arms, and where the 
public archives were kept; Kedesh, one of the 
cities of refuge, and, under Tyrian rule, a centre 
of pagan worship; Jotapaia, where one of the 
longest and most desperate sieges during the war 
with Rome took place; Tabor, conspicuous and 
beautiful in its position, and strongly fortified 
from the earliest times; Japha, which ‘ had very 
strong walls and a large number of inhabitants’ 
(Jos. Life, 45); Zabulon, whose houses were built 
after the model of those of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Beirfit, that is, with great eleganee and of unusual 
height; Gabara, mentioned with Tiberias and 
Sepphoris as one of the largest cities of Galilee 
(Jos. Life, 25); Gadara, where Vespasian’s first 
blow was struck in his campaign in Galilee (Wars, 
Ill. vii. 1); Bethshean, interesting in its ancient 
history, and still more famous under ifs new name 
Seythopolis; Ptolemais, where the Roman fleet 
and army gathered that had come to destroy the 
Jews as a nation; and, finally, Cesarea Philippi, 
which under the name Banias was a scat of idol- 
worship ten centuries before it was known to the 
Greeks, and by these people in turn transformed 
into a shrine of Pan under the name Paneas, 
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adorned by Herod the Great, and still more by his 
son Herod Philip 11., a place visited by Vespasian 
as the guest of Herod Agrippa 11., and later by 
Titus, wonderfully attractive in its situation, but 
chiefly interesting to the Christian from its con- 
nexion with our Lord. This rapid review, which 
embraces only a few of the better-known places of 
Galilee, indicates that wherever we turn our eyes, 
on hillside or plain, we look upon town, city, or 
village of prosperous Galilee, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that its population was dense. 

Among the productions of Galilee, the olive was 
RerneDS the most prominent. In the Blessing of 

Toses it is said of Asher, ‘let him dip his foot in 
oil’ (Dt 33"). The Rabbis said, ‘In Asher oil flows 
like a river,’ and ‘It is easier to raise a legion of 
olive trees in Galilee than to raise one child in 
Judea.’ Both Syrians and Pheenicians, and fre- 
quently people from a greater distance, obtained 
their main supply of oil from this province. Great 
stores of it existed in Jotapata, so that in the 
siege of that place by the Itomans oil was heated 
and poured over the soldiers who were crowding 
up to the walls, and, as it was at the same time set 
on fire, the effect was terribly disastrous. Of the 
vast quantity of o11 which Solomon gave yearly to 
king Hiram, 150,000 or 200,000 gallons, a large 
πῦρ was supplied from Galilee (2 Ch 915). 

t is needless to add that the amount of revenue 
derived from this source was great. 

Next to the oil, the amount of wheat raised in 
Galilee was equally surprising. For this article 
the demand of Phenicia, whose ships went over 
the world, was enormous. In Ae 12”, when war 
was on the point of breaking out between Herod 
Agrippa I. and the people of Tyre and Sidon, the 
latter succeeded in appeasing Herod’s anger, which 
for themm was most fortunate, since without the 
supplies of various kinds which they derived from 
his country they could not live. 

Not only oil, wheat, and barley, but large quan- 
tities of dried figs, grapes, wine, pomegranates, 
honey, were raised and sent abroad, as well as 
numberless fatted fowl, sheep, and cattle. Flax 
also was produced in large quantities, which the 
weaving establishments and dye-houses of the sea- 
coast towns transformed into useful or costly and 
beautiful fabrics. 

Moreover, the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee 

must be mentioned as one of the chief industries 
of this province. Choice kinds of fish were 
abundant, and when properly prepared were sent 
over the world. Both Tarichea and Bethsaida 
seem to have derived their names from the fish 
factories for which they were famous. 
_ The Pheenician coast lying so near Galilee, all its 
industries, manufactures, commerce, and luxuri- 
ous living would only inerease the market facili- 
ties of Galilee, of which her industrious inhabitants 
were ever ready to avail themselves. The pros- 
perity of Galilee was enhanced by the network of 
roads which covered it (see Smith, HGHL 425f.). 
These roads help to explain also the facility with 
which the ὄχλος assembled, which so often thronged 
our Lord. 

Besides its natural attractions, its varied pro- 
ductions and commercial facilities, its populous- 
ness and wealth, Galilee appeals to us more 
strongly than in any other way by its unique 
place in the religious history of the world. It was 
the cradle of the Christian faith. Joseph and 
Mary belonged to Nazareth, and there Jesus lived 
the larger part of His life. The peculiar influences 
of this mountain city, and its wonderful outlook 
over land and sea, no doubt had their effect upon 
the mind of Christ during His boyhood and youth. 
When He desired larger opportunities for reaching 
His fellow-men, He did not go out of His province 


to Jerusalem, Rome, or elsewhere, but removed to 
Capernaum on the shore of the Lake (Mt 9). A 
large proportion of the apostles, the men who 
helped to shape early Christianity, were from 
Galilee—namely, Peter, Philip, Andrew, James, 
John, all of whom were from Bethsaida ; Matthew 
from Capernaum; besides Bartholomew or Na- 
thanael, and James the Less, son of Alpheus and 
Mary, and possibly others, for even those who 
were not born there could by virtue of residence 
and labours be classed as Galileans (Ac 11). 
There is a tradition that the parents of the 
Apostle Paul came from Gischala in Galilee, 
which is not at all improbable when we remem- 
ber how large a number of Jews in the days of 
Herod went forth from Palestine to seek their 
fortunes in the distant commercial centres of the 
Roman world. Salome the wife of Zebedee, Anna 
the prophetess who joined in the welcome to the 
infant Jesus, furnish hints as to the piety and 
intelligence of the women of this province. 

It is scarcely necessary to look back to the pre- 
Israelitish period, Still even then the Baal wor- 
shippers from the seacoast, who sought out the 
most attractive spots for their degrading rites, 
had crowded in and set up their altars in the most 
beautiful groves and on many of the hills of 
Galilee—Kedesh, Dan, and Ceesarea Philippi being 
some of the best-known of these idolatrous centres. 

It isa significant fact that the Jews, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, should have chosen 
Galilee as their religious centre. This becomes 
indeed a matter of great surprise when we con- 
sider the relations of the orthodox Jews to the 
Founder of Christianity aud His followers as these 
are portrayed to us in the Gospels. They must 
have considered it a congenial atmosphere for 
their libraries, schools, and learned men, for here 
these flourished in a remarkable manner. During 
the long period of three or more centuries many 
synagogues were erected, and remains of some of 
these are still found at different places, those at 
Biram, Chorazin, and Tell Hum being familiar to 
everybody. Here, before A.D. 200, the Mishna 
had been compiled, z.e. the oral or traditional law 
to which Christ so often referred was given a fixed 
form by being written down, and also the com- 
mentary on this, known as the Palestinian Talmud, 
was made, having been completed about two 
centuries later. Tiberias, like Safed, became one 
of the sacred cities of the Jews, and here the great 
Maimonides and some other of their famous Kabbis 
were buried. 

Among the famous personages of Galilee may 
be mentioned Barak, one of Israel’s heroes ; De- 
borah, the author of a triumph song; the judges 
Ibzan, Elon, and Tola, who judged Israel forty 
years; the prophets Hosea (?), Jonah the son of 
Amittai, and Elisha the successor of Elijah. This 
was not Elijah’s birthplace, still he can be said to 
belong to Galilee, because this was the scene of a 
large part of his labours. 

The fascinating and inspiring natural objects so 
abundant in Galilee — vine-clad slopes, plains 
brilliant with flowers, and the beautiful lake dee 
within the bosom of the hills—could hardly fai 
to awaken the spimit of penny and besides the 
well-known examples in proof of this, some eminent 
scholars, as Gesenius and others, would locate 
here the Song of Songs. 

Not only did our Lord, and also His disciples by 
birth or residence, belong to Galilee, but it is sur- 
prising to find so large a proportion of the Gospels 
picturing Galilean scenes and life: places, peopie, 
parables, miracles, healing; rulers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, beggars; everything so vivid that we seem 
to be walking with the Master along the shore 
and from village to village of His native land. 
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The Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5), the raising of 
the widow’s son (Lk 711-15), stilling the tempest 
(Mt 855), feeding the five thousand (Mk 6%), the 
transfiguration (Mk 97), the marriage feast (Jn 91), 
the custom house (Lk 5”), the draught of fishes 
(Lk 5%), the mountain refuge for secret prayer 
(Mt 14%), the little child in the Saviour’s arms 
Mk 9%), and the marvellous explanation of the 
bread of life (Jn 6),—these and a multitude of 
other sayings and incidents which make up the 
Gospels take us at once to Galilee. The number 
and variety of natural objects which Christ intro- 
duces so frequently in His utterances, illustrate 
the extent and correctness of His habit of observa- 
tion. Nothing escapes His notice,—sky, earth, 
sea, fields, flowers, grass, grain, fruits, trees, fish, 
birds, and animals,—the salient facts of the world 
immediately about Him were grasped and made 
the basis of beautiful lessons. A very exhaustive 
article on this subject, entitled ‘ Christ as a Prae- 
tical Observer of Nature, Persons, and Events,’ 
may be found in the Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1872, 
pp. 510-531, by the present writer. 

The part played by Galilee in the war with 
Rome will always command the admiration of the 
world. It was a life-and-death struggle, and her 
people rallied with the utmost enthusiasm to 
the defence of their fatherland. The fact that 
during the first year of the war Galilee stood 
alone has not received the attention it deserves. 
The forces that were, or might have been, 
gathered in Judea were not sent to her aid. From 
their camp at Ptolemais four veteran legions with 
their engines of war marched towards the hills of 
Galilee; but it proved to be no holiday expedition 
on which they had started. The campaign was 
long and bloody; the highland patriots resisted 
with almost superhuman energy; the Romans 
were successful at last, but their victory was a 
costly one. The hardest fighting of the war was 
done on the soil of Galilee, and in that terrible 
year one hundred and fifty thousand of her people 
| abo From the days of Joshua to those of 

ar-Cochba no Jewish army had shown greater 
valour than did the compatriots of Jesus of 
Nazareth—the men from the home-land of Christ. 
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S. M&ERRILL. 

GALILEE, MOUNTAIN IN.—After our Lord’s 
resurrection, the eleven disciples went away from 
Jerusalem ‘into Galilee, unto the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them (εἰς τὴν Γαλιλαίαν els τὸ 
Bpos οὗ ἐτάξατο αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾿Τησοῦς)." There the disciples 
saw and worshipped Him, and received His final 
commission (Mt 28:52. No reeord or hint indi- 
cates to us what mountain is meant. For harmon- 
istic reasons the theory that the Galilzan hill was 
the Mt. of Olives, whose north point is said to 
have borne the name ‘ Galilee,’ has found favour 
in some quarters. This opinion scarcely needs 
refutation (see Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vi. 380 n.). 

S. MERRILL. 

GALILEE, SEA OF.—This appears in the Bible 
under several different names, which must first be 
noticed. Modern writers not infrequently speak 
of the ‘Lake of Tiberias,’ but this term is never 
used in NT. Moreover, Lk 5! is the only place where 
the name ‘ Lake of Gennesaret’ (λίμνη Γεννησαρέτ) 
occurs. In four instances it is referred to as ‘the 
Lake’ (λίμνη), Lk 5? 823. 23-33, and in several others 
as ‘the sea’ (θάλασσα), Jn 6%, Twice John 
employs ‘Sea of Tiberias’ (θάλασσα τῆς Τιβεριάδος), 


6! 211, but in the first case he had already men- 
tioned in a natural way the Sea of Galilee, and 
immediately added as an explanation for his 
Gentile readers that it was the same as the Sea of 
Tiberias. This reduces the use of the latter name 
to a single instance. ‘Sea of Galilee’ (θάλασσα 
τῆς TadtAalas) would seem to be the best known 
and most appropriate name, and this is used five 
times (Mt 418 15°9, Mk 116 791, Jn 6. Glaneing at 
the OT we find for this body of water two names, 
or properly one name spelled in different ways. 
The ‘Sea of Chinnereth’ (nm > 5) appears in de- 
fining the boundary of the land (Nu 34"), and 
again in defining the border of the territory of 
Gad (Jos 13°’). ‘Sea of Chinneroth’ is given in 
describing the territory of Sihon that was con- 
quered by Moses (Jos 12%). Chinnereth (n733) is 
used once alone (Dt 317 and Chinneroth (nj133) 
also (Jos 11°), both referring to the Sea of Galilee. 
Once Chinneroth is used for a district conquered 
by Benhadad (1 K 15”), and Chinnereth appears 
in Jos 19” as a ‘fenced city.’ It is perfectly con- 
sistent with Oriental usage for a city, a district, 
and a body of water adjoining it to be called by 
the same name, although it is quite possible that 
Dt 37 (see Driver, ad loc.), Jos 117 19° all refer to 
the εὐέν Chinnereth or Chinneroth. 

To this brief survey of biblical names for this 
lake we may add that Gennesar (τὸ ὕδωρ τοῦ 
Γεννησάρ, RV ‘the water of Gennesareth’) is given 
in 1 Mac 11%, Josephus had occasion to refer 
to this lake many times, and he always uses 
the name Gennesar (¢.g. Ant. XIII. v. 7). The 
change from the Heb. Kinnereth to Gennesar was 
a natural one (but see G. A. Smith, HGAL 448 n.). 
Josephus adhered to the OT name in its changed 
form, while the NT writers, as we have seen, used 
the title ‘Sea of Galilee.’ 

As to the meaning of these names, Galilee is 
obviously derived from the province of that name, 
and Tiberias from the city on the west shore of 
the lake. Chinnereth may be from 133, ‘harp.’ 
Benzinger (Heb. Arch. 23) thinks this improbable ; 
and Fuerst suggests ‘basin.’ Gennesarct may 
have the same meaning as Chinnereth if we allow 
that it was simply transferred from the Hebrew ; 
or it may be from gan and sdr, ‘ prince’s garden,’ 
applied, of course, to the Land of Gennesaret, from 
which the Sea of Galilee is once called the ‘Lake 
of Gennesaret’ (Lk δὴ. 

The Sea of Galilee is 13 miles long and a little 
less than 7 miles wide in its widest part. Its 
ereatest depth is less than 200 ft. It is not 
quite oval in form, although it appears to be 
so when looked at from the surrounding heights. 
It is more properly pear-shaped, having the 
small end at the south. Its level below the 
Mediterrancan is about 700 ft. On the east 
side the mountain rises from its shore to an 
elevation of 2000 ft., the same as that of the 
great plateau of Bashan beyond. On the west 
side there is also a mountain wall, but towards 
the north the slopes are very gradual, and on 
the south the lake touches the plain of the 
Jordan Valley. To the eye it is a most attractive 
object, a beautiful body of water set deep in a 
vast basin among the hills. Not only the Jews, 
but people of many other races who were not 
natives of the soil, have praised the beauty of the 
Sea of Galilee. ‘ Although God has created seven 
seas,’ said the Rabbis, ‘ yet He has chosen this one 
as His special delight.’ They speak of its ‘ grace- 
fully flowing’ or ‘ gliding waters.” The mountains, 
the peaceful shore at their base, the blue water 
overarched by the blue sky, form a landscape 

icture that has kindled the enthusiasm of many 
rn It is seen at present at its worst estate ; 
but in the time of our Lord this shore was a con: 
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tinuous garden, and even the matter-of-fact Pliny 
declared that this lake was ‘surrounded by pleas- 
ant towns’ (HN v. 15). 

These towns have been described briefly in the 
article GALILEE, but the list at least may be 
repeated :—Tiberias, and south of it Bethmaus, 
Tarichea, Sinnabris, Gergesa, Gamala, Hippos, 
Julias, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Capernaum, Magdala, 
aud Beth-arbel. On the mountain to the 8.E. 
was Gadara, Safed on its lofty summit to the N. W., 
and a castle was perched directly above Tiberias 
almost overhanging the lake. Through Wady 
Hamam the Horns of Hattin appeared, and to the 
north rose the magnificent dome of Hermon. 
This famous mountain is not one of a cluster, it is 
not hemmedinand dwarfed by surrounding peaks, 
but it stands alone, revealing its full grandeur. 
From the shore of the Sea of Galilee, if we add its 
depression of 700 ft. to the elevation of Mount 
Hermon, we look up to its summit a sheer height 
of over 10,000 ft. Among all the mountains of 
the world, such a view is scldom surpassed. 

The hills, which appear to surround the lake, 
recede from the shore a distance varying from a 
few hundred yards to half a mile or more, and this 
belt is generally level, so that, without cutting or 
filling, a carriage road could readily be constructed 
entirely round the lake ; with a horse and carriage 
the circuit could be made in four or five hours. 
At two points, where the recession of the mountain 
is greatest, two clarming plains are formed, 
namely, el-Batiha on the N.E. of the lake, and 
Gennesaret on the N.W. They resemble each 
other, are equally fertile, but it is Gennesaret 
that has always received the most praise. See 
GENNESARET (LAND OF). 

The river Jordan enters the lake at the northern 
end, and passes outat the southernend. It brings 
down so much sediment at times that it appears 
like a very dirty stream : still the water of the lake 
itself is always clear ; it is also sweet and cool. 

The steep mountain wall on the E. side, already 
referred to, is voleanic, a part of the great lava 
formation which includes the Bashan plain and 
the Hauran mountains, where exist a score or 
more of extinct craters. The hot springs of 
Gadara, within 5 miles of the S.E. corner of the 
lake, those at Tiberias on the W. shore, and like- 
wise the earthquakes which visit that region from 
time to time, are indications that internal fires 
still exist. The latest recorded earthquake from 
which Tiberias suffered severely was in 1837, 
vividly described by the American missionary 
Rey. Wm. M. Thomson, well known as the author 
of The Land and the Book. The region to the N. 
of the lake through which the Jordan passes, 
extending to Chorazin and Tell Hum, is simply a 
mass of large basalt boulders, packed so closely 
that it is next to impossible to get through them. 

The hot springs near Tiberias have been famous 
from the earliest history of the country, and the 
inhabitants still prize them for their medicinal 
uses. T’he volume of water is large, and, could 
they be properly cared for and managed by other 
than their present degraded owners, there is no 
reason why these springs should not become one 
of the most famous health resorts in the world. 
Except in midsummer the climate is delightful— 
in fact, tropical ; and when a person is chilled by 
the strong winds of mountain or tableland, the 
sensation of going down to the warm, even balmy, 
atmosphere of the lake shore is one of extreme 
pleasure. 

Equally with the hot baths, the fish of this lake 


fishing ground free to all. There were several 
choice varieties, and the inhabitants of the region 
boasted that some of them were the same as those 
found in the Nile. There seems, moreover, to have 
been an inexhaustible supply of fish. Bethsaida 
on the north was a ‘house of fish’; Tarichea on 
the south was ‘a fish factory,’ and the trade in 
this commodity had enriched its citizens. On the 
part of the Jews there was not only a choice in 
kind but in quality as well, for they distincuished 
sharply between ‘clean’ and ‘unclean,’ a fact no 
doubt alluded to in our Lord’s parable of thie net, 
where the ‘ good were gathered into baskets, and 
the bad were cast away’ (Mt 13% 48), 

The lake is subject to violent storms, owing 
partly to the difference of temperature about it 
from that of the mountains or tableland so far 
above it, so that the event recorded in Mt 853, 
when Christ stilled the waves, was of no infrequent 
occurrence. From an eminence the writer has 
several times seen the clouds gather above the 
lake, a dense black mass, not covering a great 
area, and sink lower and lower towards the water 
as if about to smite the surface ; and even should 
they not actually do so, they disturb it so that 
the waves are strong and boats are placed in great 
peril. 

From the way in which the NT speaks of boats 
and ships on the Sea of Galilee, we infer that it 
was covered with them. There seem to have been 
numbers of them ready at any given point. Given 
ten or twelve flourishing cities on or near the 
shore of the lake between which there was con- 
stant communication, it could not be otherwise 
than that the number should be great. These 
boats were engaged in fishing or traffic, or in 
carrying travellers or parties of pleasure from 
shore to shore. Some writers are slow to admit 
that there were ships of any size on the lake, 
although the Greek word for ship (πλοῖον) is used 
in the NT, whether the Sea of Gahlee or the Medi- 
terranean is the body of water referred to. So far 
as this evidence goes, the boats might be as large 
in one case as in the other. On one occasion 
during the Jewish war, when a movement was 
planned against Tiberias, Josephus in a short 
time got ready two hundred and forty ships from 
Tarichea and its vicinity alone (Wars, τι. xxi. 8; 
Life, 32). In this city shipbuilding was a lucra- 
tive industry. At a later period during that 
war many of the soldiers and citizens of Tarichea 
took refuge from the Romans in ships, and four 
thousand to six thousand of them were slain— 
showing that the boats, to have held such a multi- 
tude, must have been of considerable size. Josephus 
speaks of ‘climbing up into the ships’ (Wars, UI. 
x. 5), which implies quite a different craft than 
would be meant had he said ‘they stepped from 
the shore into their boats.’ In Jn 21° is found a 
reference to thesmall boat (πλοιάριον) which always 
accompanies, being frequently towed after, a large 
ship the saine as now. From all that we can learn 
of the facts, we certainly have a right to picture 
the Sea of Galilee in Christ’s time as dotted with 
white sails, just as we know that the shore was 
lined with cities and the whole basin full of life. 
Between its present state and its former prosperity 
the contrast is extremely painful. 

The Sea of Galilee was praised by the Romans 
and was the pride of the Jews, but it appeals to the 
Christian far more strongly than it could possibly 
have done to them, because of its connexion with 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is He that has made it 
immortal. Everywhere about this lake we trace 


have always been held in highest estimation. 
Laws traditionally dating from the time of Joshua 
(Bab. Talm. Baba Kama, 806) reculated this in- | linger here as nowhere else in Palestine. He made 
dustry, and, with certain limitations, made this | one of its beautiful cities (Capernaum) His home 
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His footsteps, and at every point locate some act of 
His blessed ministry. The memories of His life 
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(Mt 43). Here He called the fishermen Teter, 
Andrew, James, and John to be fishers of men (Mt 
418-22), also for the same purpose Matthew was 
called from the receipt of custom (Mk 28-17). Here 
‘multitudes’ came to Him ‘to be healed of their 
diseases,’ and ‘lie healed them all’ (Lk 6?) Out 
of the large number of such cases we readily recall 
that of the nobleman’s son (Jn 4%), the cen- 
turion’s servant (Mt 85:13), the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 9%), the paralytic who was let 
down through the uncovered roof (Mk 21:13), the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk 
171-28), the demoniac of Gadara on the eastern 
shore (Lk 8***), the blind man at Bethsaida (Mk 
872-26) and the curing of Peter’s wife’s mother of 
the fever (Mt 8!**!"), Of another class of incidents 
which illustrate our Lord’s character and His life 
in Galilee, a few may be mentioned, as His walking 
on the water and stilling the tempest (Mt 14*°°), 
and His feeding of the five thousand (Mt 14%), 
Still another illustrative class comes under the 
head of conversations, lessons, and warnings. In 
the leaven of the Pharisees hypocrisy was rebuked 
(Lk 12"); in the innocence of childhood humility 
was inculeated (Lk 9%%4); the feast with Levi 
showed that social courtesies are to be observed 
(Mk 2'5); that both patriotism and religion have 
their claims upon the individual is made clear in 
the paying of the tribute money (Mt 177-27); the 
signs in the sky as well as the sower in the field 
teach valuable truths (Mt 13! and ch. 16); and it 
was herein Galilee that the foundation principles 
of the New Religion were first promulgated and 
the nature of the Bread of Life unfolded (Mt 51-4, 
Jn 6). It is to some or all of these facts that 
Christ Himself alludes as ‘mighty works’ (Mt 
11-24), which would have moved the people of 
Tyre, or even those of Sodom, could they have 
witnessed them. 

Of the cities about the Sea of Galilee attention 
should be directed to Capernaum. There was 
some special reason why our Lord chose this as 
His residence. Its importance was not wholly 
commercial ; more than any other city of the north, 
one might say with truth of Palestine, with the 
single exception of Jerusalem, it was a centre of 
news. Roads led thence to Damascus and the 
Euphrates; to the cities of the Mediterranean 
coast which were in touch with Europe; to the 
S.W. by Gaza and thence to Egypt; to the S. 
along the great mountain range to Shechem, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron ; to the Jordan Valley and 
the rich and populous country of Persea. Sailors, 
soldiers, merchants, travellers, messengers, officers, 
princes, men of many classes and from many parts 
of the world, passed through this place on business 
or pleasure. The fame of some startling event, 
some great healer, some teacher of unusual wisdom, 
would be carried thence with rapidity and in every 
direction. While this fact serves to illustrate 
further the busy life of this lake shore at a single 
point, we cannot help feeling at the same time 
that it makes more significant the other fact that 
Christ took up here His residence. The record is 
very simple, ‘leaving Nazareth...he dwelt in 
Capernaum’ (Mt 415. Could it have been said, 
‘Jesus shut himself up in a cloister,’ how widely 
different would have been the history of Christi- 
anity ! 

Additional Note.—It seems necessary to add the 
following note on the depth of the Sea of Galilee. 
In 1875 Lortet made soundings which corre- 
sponded in general with those already known and 
accepted by Palestinian scholars. He also found, 
as he supposed, near the north end of the lake 
where the Jordan enters, a hole ‘250 metres in 
depth,’ which would be over 800 ft. Having 
crossed the lake at or near this point many times, 


and made soundings of his own, the present writer 
was certain that Lortet was wrong. The bottom 
of the hole would be 100 ft. lower than the surface 
of the Dead Sea. Moreover, had such a hole ever 
existed, it would very soon have been filled by 
mud brought down by the Upper Jordan. These 
facts were laid before the public. In 1890 another 
Frenchman, Th. Barrois,; made soundings, but 
found nothing to corroborate Lortet’s impossible 
figures. Soon after, Lortet admitted that he was 
in error. The mischief having been done, the 
mistake is perpetuated because people quote Lortet 
without being aware of the corrections. Lortet’s 
book, La Syrie d@ Aujourd@hui, was published in 
1884 (see pp. 505, 506), and Barrois’ notes may be 
found in the PE/'St for July 1894, pp. 211-220. 
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S. MERRILL. 

GALUL.—The Eng. rendering for two Heb. words. 
1. AID mérérdh, or AHO mcréradh, denotes ‘ bitter- 
ness,’ corresponding to the Arab. mérdérah. It is 
used in this sense (Job 13"), ‘thou writest bitter 
things against me,’ méréréth. The expression n727x 
nv ‘clusters of bitternesses’ (AV and RV ‘clusters 
are bitter’), Dt 32°, is a parallelism with grapes of 
gall, wWoraiy ‘innébhé-résh, 1.6. poppy -heads (see 
below). This meaning led to its application to the 
bile (Job 16%), and the gall bladder, as its re- 
ceptacle (Job 20%, To 6% etc.). The ancients sup- 
posed that the poison of serpents lay in the gall 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xi. 62; Job 20"). 

2. wx or win résh.—A plant characterized by its 
bitterness, ‘a root that beareth (résk) gall and 
wormwood’ (Dt 2938), ‘the wormwood and the 
(résh) gall’ (La 3%), Jer (81 9) speaks of ‘water 
of (résh) gall” Figuratively, one in affliction is 
described as ‘compassed with (résh) gall and 
travail’ (La 85). Judgment is said to spring up as 
hemlock (résh) ‘in the furrows of the field’ (Hos 10*), 
and is said to be ‘turned into (résh) gall’ (Am 6"). 
It is impossible to tell with certainty what plant 
is intended. Some have supposed the poison 
hemlock, Conium maculatum, L., but this is not a 
field plant. Others have supposed the colocynth, 
Citrulius Colocynthis, L. This, although it has a 
bitter fruit, is not a plant of ploughed ground. 
Others, again, have supposed the darnel, Loliwm 
temulentum, L. This, however, is not bitter. The 
more probable view is that the poppy, Papaver, 
is intended, perhaps P. rheas, L., or P. rage oe 
L., the opium plant. A head of this ee is 
called in Arab. rds el-khishkhash, ‘head of khish- 
khAsh,’ the word ras being the same as the Hebrew 
résh, a head. They are called in Eng. poppy-heads. 

Whiat was the (χολή) gall that was mingled wit 
vinegar (Mt 27%4, cf. Hu. Petr. 5, χολὴν μετὰ ὄξους 3 
RV ‘wine,’ cf. Ps 6974), and the myrrh mingled 
with wine (Mk 15° ἐσμυρνισμένον olvov)? Both 
of these evangelists add that, at a later period 
in the crucifixion day, a man soaked a sponge in 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave it to 
Jesus to drink (Mt 274, Mk 1538). Jesus evidently 
partook of it. John doubtless alludes to the same 
(1939. 89), showing how our Saviour called for it 
by saying ‘I thirst’ (v.”%). John adds that the 
sponge dipped in vinegar was ‘put upon hyssop.’ 
It is probable that the soldiers who mocked Christ 
by offering Him vinegar (Lk 23%), did so only to 
aggravate His thirst, and did not give it to Him, 
and that this refinement of cruelty Jed to the bond 
jide offer which our Saviour accepted. How was 
it that He called for this draught after He had 
refused the one at first offered before His cruci- 
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fixion ? 
with frankincense in it was given to criminals, 
just before their execution, to alleviate their pain. 
Myrrh would have properties similar to those of 
frankincense. It is possible that the gall of Mt 
was the same as the myrrh of Mk, the word 
myrrh being of the same root as the Heb. original 
of gall (Ps 69”), and, like it, signifying primarily 
bitter. Mt, according to Hengstenberg, gives the 
word χολή, which agrees textually with the LAX 
of the psalm, that he may point out the pro- 
phetic character of the latter, and its fulfilment 
in Christ, while Mk gives the name of the sub- 
stance used. ‘This substance is said by Mt to have 
been given in ὀξος, which means both sour wine 
and vinegar, and by Mk in olvos, which is the 
ordinary word for wine. Here again, acc. to 
Hengstenberg, Mt aims at textual conformity with 
the psalmist, while Mk gives the more familiar 
name. Jn also notes the prophecy of thirst (19°, 
cf. Ps 697'), and its fulfilment in Christ. The 
motive of our Saviour, in refusing the potent 
anesthetic offered before His sacrifice was com- 
plete, would seem to have been His desire to endure 
all that was appointed for Ilim, in full conscious- 
ness of the purpose in view. He only consented 
to moisten His parched lips and tongue at the last, 
not to soothe His anguish, but to gain strength 
enough to enable Him to cry, ‘with a loud voice,’ 
‘It is finished,’ that is, ‘my work is done, and the 
world is saved,’ and then He bowed His head and 
gave up the ghost. G. E. Post. 


GALLANT.—In Is 3371 as adj., and in Nah 2°, 
Zec 11°" as subst., ‘gallant’ is employed to tr. 
the Heb. word wx ’addir, which is also both 
an adj. and a subst. As an adj. ’addir signifies 
magnificent or majestic; and as a subst. a great 
one, a noble. In Is 337! the adj. is applied to a 
ship, and it is to be observed that in the same 
verse the word is used of J” (AV ‘glorious,’ RV 
‘in majesty’). In this sense of magnificent the 
Eng. word ‘ gallant’ is nearly obsolete. Bunyan 
(Holy War, Clar. Press ed. p. 8) uses it of a 
country (as ’addir is applied to a nation in Ezk 
3218, EV ‘famous’), ‘Now, there is in this gallant 
country of Universe, a fair and delicate town, a 
Corporation, called Mansoul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GALLERY.—1. AV in Ca 7° reads ‘The king 
is held in the galleries.’ The Heb. is ova a, which, 
there is no reasonable doubt, means ‘in the tresses’ 
(so RV) The king is captivated, that is to 
say, by the tresses of this ‘prince’s daugliter.’ 
oo, prob. of Aramaic origin (Dillm., Siecfried- 
Stade), is found elsewhere only in Gn 8058 and 
Ex 215, in the sense of ‘watering troughs.’ In 
Ca 117 the Keré has πῇ (AVm ‘ galleries’), but 
the Kethibh 3°07 appears preferable (AV and RV 
‘rafters’; Siegfried-Stade, and Baethgen in 
Kautzscli’s 417, ‘Getifel,’ i.e. ‘panelling’), 2. 
p'AX, a word whose etymology and meaning are 
both obscure. It is found only in the description 
of Ezekiel’s temple, Ezk 41-1 42%5, In the first 
of these passages the Kethibh has pinay; Cornill 
substitutes ΠΡ ‘its walls,’ and this meaning, 
if not reading, appears to be demanded by the 
context (cf. notes of Davidson and Bertholet, ad 
i.ewtt.). The tr® ‘colonnade’ (Sicefried - Stade, 
Sdulengange (1), AVm ‘walks with pillars’) would 
suit some of the other passages. See further, 
under ‘TEMPLE. J. A. SELDIE. 


GALLEY occurs once in OT (Is 33% AV and 
KV), where itis said of the (metaphorical) waters 
defending Jerusalem ‘that no galley with oars’ 
shall enter them. The Heb. is ow ὮΝ, which 
would be more correctly tr’ ‘no fleet [3s being 


It is well known that a cup of wine | a collective noun, ay denoting a single ship] with 


oars.’ 

The galley of medieval times was tlie successor 
or representative of the war-galleys (naves longa) 
of the Itomans, Greeks, and Carthaginians. (See 
SHips). It consisted of a long narrow open boat 
worked by oars, but carrying one or two masts 
with lateen sails to be used when the wind was 
favourable. There was a short deck at the prow 
for carrying the fighting men, and another at the 
stern for the captain, knights, and gentlemen. 
The largest of these vessels were called gadleasses, 
and were formerly employed by the Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese. These last in the 
Spanish Armada carried each 110 soldiers and 
222 galley slaves. The Venetian galleasses were 
about 162 ft. long above, and 133 ft. by the keel; 
32 ft. wide, with 23 ft. length of sternpost. They 
were furnished with three masts and thirty-two 
banks of oars; each bank having two oars worked 
by six or seven slaves, generally chained to the oar. 
In the prow were three small atitasien of cannon, 
together with guns on each quarter, and the com- 
plement reached 1000 or 1200 men. Along with 
these war-vessels of the largest size were the ha//- 
galleys, from 120 to 180 ft. in length, furnislied 
with two masts and sails, to be used as required, 
and carrying five pieces of cannon. Of a size still 
smaller were the guarter-galleys, provided with 
twelve to sixteen banks of oars. Galleys were in 
use on the Thames down to the beginning of the 
century ; and a common punishment for criminals 
in England and France was to be ‘sent to the 
galleys’ for life or for shorter periods. 

The life of galley slaves in medieval times was 
miserable in the extreme. They were generally 
chained to their benches or oars, and compelled 
to work by boatswains, who occupied a bridge 
running along the centre of the boat, and were 
armed with long whips, which they applied merci- 
lessly to the bare backs of the oarsmen. ‘Their 
food consisted of biscuit, with sometimes a little 
rice or vegetables; their drink was water often 
foul, but containing a little vinegar or oil. A 
galley slave when condemned in perpetuity was, 
in a civil sense, dead; he could not dispose of his 
effects, nor inherit; if married, his marriage was 
null; and his widow could not have any of her 
dower out of his goods, which were confiscated. 
Amongst the Mediterranean nations, galley slaves 
were generally prisoners of war. EK. HULL. 


GALLIM (o>: ‘heaps’).—A place near Jeru- 
salem, 1S 25%. It is personified, along with 
Anathoth and other towns, in Is 10%. It is 
generally placed to the N. of Jerus., but may 
have been to the S., at the modern Bewt Jala, 
near which are remarkable stone cairns. See 
SIP vol. in. sheet xvii. 


—GALLIO (Γαλλίων, Ac 18).—Son of M. Annzus 
Seneca, a Roman eques and rhetorician, brother 
of Seneca the philosopher, and uncle of Lucan the 

oet. He was born at Cordova, but came with his 
father to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. Origin- 
ally called M. Annus Novatus, he was adopted 
by, and took the name of, L. Junius Gallio (Dio C. 
lx. 35). Under Claudius he became proconsul * of 
Achaia, probably through the influence of Seneca, 
who was Nero’s tutor, and also perhaps, as Renan 
suggests, on account of his ‘haute culture hellén- 
ique.’ He entered on office at Corinth during St. 
Paul's first visit to the city, ὁ. A.D. 52-53. An attack 

* The title indicates that Achaia was a senatorial province, 
and illustrates the writer’s accuracy; for under Tiberius and 
Caligula it had been imperially governed (Tac. Ann. 76), and 
under Nero it received temporary ‘liberty’ in 66 or 67 A.D. 
(Suet. Nero, 24), Claudius transferred the province to the 
Senate in 44 A.D. 
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of fever, which he attributed to the climate, led 
to his departure, and to asea-voyage for his health 
(Sen. Hp. 104); eventually he returned to Rome 
(Dio Ὁ. lxi. sf). Seneca’s high position after Nero’s 
accession in 54 would secure for G. a continuance 
of court favour, and he may be the L. Junius to 
whom a wax tablet found at Pompeii refers as 
consul under that emperor. Pliny (HN xxxi. 
33) remembered a voyage of G. ‘ post consulatum,’ 
on account of blood-expectoration. When Nero 
constrained Seneca to kill himself (A.D. 65), G. 
begged for his own life (Tac. Ann. xv. 73), and 
was spared at the time; but afterwards he and his 
brother Mela (Lucan’s father) became victims.* 
With apparent timidity G. united singular amia- 
bility. Seneca(who dedicates to G. his De ira and 
De vita beata) writes; ‘Nemo mortalium uni tam 
dulcis est quam hic omnibus’; he eulogizes him, 
also, as free from vice, impervious to flattery, and 
one wliom to love to tle utmost was to love too 
little (Q.N. iv. Pr.). His reputation for wit is 
attested by Dio, who refers (lx. 35), about 160 
years after G.’s death, to a ‘jocus urbanissimus’ 
of hist as still current. 

Soon after G.’s arrival at Corinth, a band of 
Jews, provoked by tlie conversion of Crispus, the 
ruler of their synagogue, and relying, probably, 
on the new proconsul’s complaisance, dragged St. 
Paul before his tribunal, clamouring for judgment 
against ἃ man who ‘persuaded men to worship 
God contrary to the (Mosaic) law.’ Judaism was 
a ‘religio licita,’ and entitled to protection; but 
G. saw in St. Paul’s alleged offence only the out- 
come of some internal religious disputation among 
the Jews, and neither a civil wrong done to the 
complainers (ἀδίκημα) nor an outrage against public 
morality (ῥᾳδιούργημα πονηρόν). He declined to hear 
St. Paul’s defence in a case which called for no 
judicial intervention, and contemptuously drove 
the accusers from his judgment-seat. When the 
Greek by-standers,t without special interest, prob- 
ably, in the apostle, but readily showing their 
animus against the unpopular Jews, seized and 
beat Sosthenes, the successor of Crispus and the 
ringleader presumably of the disturbance, G. re- 
frained from interposing; the Jews, he doubtless 
considered, would not be the worse for being thus 
taught to keep their religious disputes to them- 
selves. To this assault on Sosthenes, not to the 
Christian faith, the statement ‘G. cared for none 
of these things’ directly refers; but it is not likely 
that he interested himself further in St. Paul or his 
doctrine ; and it is no more than possible that a 
report about the apostle by G. to Seneca lelped 
afterwards to lead to a personal connexion, itself 
doubtful, between Seneca and St. Paul (Lightf. 
Phil. Exe. ii.). G.’s Roman justice protected, but 
his Roman pride would ignore, the man to whose 
incidental association with him his own notability 
is mainly due. 

LirerRATURE.—Add to reff. above, Hausrath, art, ‘Gallio,’ in 
Schenkel’s Bib.-Lew. v. ii. ; Farrar, Seekers after God, pp. 16-21; 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 257-261. On Gallio as a 
possible link of connexion between St. Paul and Seneca, 
Gelpke, De Familiaritate P. et S.; Aubertin, Sénéque et St. 
Paul. H. Cowan. 


GALLOWS.—See HANGING, and CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS, vol. 1. p. 525+. 


* So Dio O. lxii. 25. Jerome places G.’s death (by compulsory 
Bee prior to Seneca’s (Add. to Chron. Huseb. p. 161, ed. 
Scal.). 

+ When Olaudius was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, G., 
alluding to the deification of emperors, and to the custom of 
dragging criminals by a hook to the Tiber, spoke of Claudius as 
‘unco in celum raptum.’ 

Ζ The word ‘Greeks’ is not in the oldest MSS, but is prob- 


ably a correct gloss. Ewald, however (Hist. Isr. vii. 880), refers | 


to the Jews the assault on Sosthenes, whom he identifies with 
the Sosthenes of 1 Co 1, and regards as already in sympathy 
with St. Paul. 


a 


GAMAEL (A Ταμαήλ, B ΤάμηλοΞ), 1 Es 839,--- Τὴ 
Ezr 83 DANIEL (which see, No. 2). 


GAMALIEL (5ybna, Tauaditk=Reward of Ged). 
—i. The son of Pedahzur, and ‘prince of the 
children of Manasseh ’ (Nu 11° 2? 754-59 1038, 2. * A 
Pharisee ... a doctor of the law, had in honour of 
all the people,’ who intervened in the Sanhedrin 
on behalf of Peter and the other apostles (Ac 5°49), 
and the instructor of Saul of Tarsus (Ac 22°). This 
Gamaliel is generally identified with the famous 
Rabbi Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel the 
founder of the more liberal of the two schools into 
which the Pharisees were divided. He is knownin 
Jewish writings as Gamaliel ha-zé&én, i.e. the older, 
to distinguish him from his grandson Gamaliel I1., 
and from his high character and learning was tle 
first of the seven Jewish doctors who were honoured 
with the title of Rabban (our Rabbi or Master). 
All that we can learn of Gamaliel proves him to 
have been an open-minded, liberal man, though 
some of the anecdotes usually cited in support of 
this, such as the story of the Statue and the Bath 
quoted by Conybeare and Howson, are now known 
to refer to his grandson Gamaliel 11. How far, 
however, he was in advance of his times is shown 
by his studies in Greek literature, which by the 
narrower Rabbis was put on the same level as 
Egyptian thaumaturgy, and by various humane 
enactments. Thus he laid it down that the poor 
heathen should have the same rights as the poor 
Jews in gathering the gleanings after liarvest, and 
that the Jews on miecting the heathen should 
extend to them the customary greeting, ‘ Peace 
be with you,’ even on their feast days, when 
they were mostly engaged in worshipping their 
idols ; while to lim are also ascribed certain laws 
to protect wives against unprincipled husbands, 
and widows against unscrupulous children (see 
Ginsburg in Kitto’s Bibl. Cycl., art. ‘Gamaliel’). 
In view of all this, it is easy to understand the 
attitude which Gamaliel adopted in the Sanhedrin 
on the occasion of the apostles’ trial; although 
even there his conduct must be traced rather to a 
prudential dread of violent measures than to a 
spirit of systematic tolerance. There is nothing 
certainly to prove that he had at any time a 
decided leaning towards Christianity, and the 
traditions that he was a secret disciple (Clement, 
fiecogn. i. 65), and was baptized by Peter and Paul 
(Phot. Cod. 171, p. 199), are now universally re- 
jected. He died, as he had lived, a strict Jew; and 
so great was his reputation that, according to the 
Mishna (Sota, ix. 15), ‘with the death of Gamaliel 
the reverence for the law ceased, and purity and 
abstinence died away.’ It is right to add that 
Baur and the Tiibingen school find it so difficult 
to reconcile Gamaliel’s attitude in Ac 5 with the 
persecuting spirit afterwards shown by Saul, then 
his pupil, that they pronounce the whole passage 
unhistorical, But do pupils never in later years 
diverge from their teachers’ doctrines? And may 
not special circumstances have arisen in connexion 
with the appearance of Stephen which called forth 
a, fanatic zeal in Saul little in accord with his early 
training ? 

LITERATURE.—-Lechler, Apost. and Post-Apost. Times, i. 76, 
n.1; Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul,i., Excursus v. ‘Gamaliel 
and the School of Tubingen’; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 188, 823, 
363f. For the Jewish references to G., Ginsburg, in the art. 
above cited, refers specially to Frankel, He odegetica in Mischnam, 
Lipsie, 1859, Ὁ. 57 ff. G. MILLIGAN. 


GAMES do not appear in the Scriptures of the 


| Jewish people with anything like the same 


frequency as on the monuments and in the ancient 
literature of Egypt and Greece and Rome. Of 
public games like those of ancient Greece there is 
no mention in the OT, although in the Maccabzean 
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period we read that Jason the high priest (2 Mac 
47-17), in his zeal for the introduction of Greek 
customs, obtained the authority of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to set up a Greek place of exercise, and 
form a body of youths to be trained therein. His 
conduct in this is severely condemned, for it is 
said of him and of the priests under his influence 
that ‘they had no more any zeal for the services 
of the altar, but, despising the sanctuary and 
neglecting the sacrifices, they hasten to enjoy that 
which was unlawfully provided in the palestra, 
after the summons of the discus; thinking of no 
account the honours of their fathers, and thinking 
the glories of the Greeks best of all’ (2 Mac 414 15), 

Of children’s games there are but few traces. 
It is given by the prophet Zechariah as a token of 
the peace and prosperity that should one day bless 
Jerusalem, that the ‘streets of the city shall be 
full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof’ 
(Zec 85, What their games might be the prophet 
does not say. One of the diversions of Jewish 
children, we know from the Talmud, was imitating 
the doings of their elders; and Jesus has made us 
familiar with children playing at marriages and 
funerals, ‘calling one to another, and saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept’ 
(Mt 112’, Lk 733. ‘The children seem also to have 
amused themselves with living creatures. ‘Wilt 
thou play with him as with a bird; or wilt thou 
bind him for thy maidens?’ is God’s remonstrance 
addressed to Job (Job 41°), where He asks the patri- 
arch if he could make a plaything of the crocodile, 
as the child does of a bird. Dancing was a diver- 
sion of children as well as of grown-up people (Job 
21"), The Talmud speaks of games in which the 
children played with nuts, and, taking this ia con- 
nexion with the proverbial Latin expression relin- 
uere nuces, we may have a reference to it in St. 

aul’s words, ‘When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things’ (1 Co 1344), 

Of manly sports among the Jews the traces 
are likewise few. Archery seems to have been 
practised as a sport as well as cultivated for the re- 
quirements of war. The uncertainty of therender- 
ing in 2S 118 does not allow us to use it as evidence, 
but Job seems to have it in mind when he complains 
(Job 167-13), *God hath set me up for his mark; 
his arrows compass me round about’ ; and we find 
the same image in La 3" ‘He hath bent his bow, 
and set me as a mark for the arrow.’ The use of 
the sling, which played an important part in the 
military training of the Israclite (Jg 2016, 18 17%, 
1Ch 123, 2 Ch 26"), must have demanded con- 
siderable practice, especially in the case of the left- 
handed Benjamites, who ‘could sling stones at an 
hairbreadth and not miss.’ A sport which was 
common among the youths of Palestine in the 
time of Jerome is described by him as consisting 
of raising stones of great weight to the knees, to 
the shoulders and the head, and above the head, 
according to their strength, wrestlers being matched 
against each other according to this test. It has 
been supposed by Ewald and others that ‘the 
burdensome stone’ of Zec 12? is to be explained by 
the practice thus described by Jerome, being some- 
thing like the ‘ putting stone’ of Highland games 
in Scotland; but the allusion may be simply to a 
weight that is too heavy to be borne, and dangerous 
to those who meddle with it (compare Dn 2%, Mt 
21“). ‘The discus, as we have seen, was introduced 
with other Grecian exercises by Jason the high 
priest in the Maccabzean times (2 Mac 414-15), It 
was a flat, circular slab of stone, or of wood, or of 
bronze, of considerable weight. A specimen in 
the British Museum is said to weigh about 12 


pounds. The throwing of the discus was one of 
the essential exercises of the pentathlic contests. 
It was thrown from a low platform known as the 
βαλβίς, and the man who threw it the greatest 
distance was the winner. A skilful athlete, by 
putting 811} his weight into the throw, would some- 
times hurl it more than a hundred feet. The 
attitude of the player and the manner of holding 
the discus is seen in Myron’s celebrated statue of 
the δισκοβόλος, shown in books of Greek antiquities. 
Their devotion to this sport and the other exercises 
of the Grecian pentathlon, even to the neglect of 
the services of the altar, brought great unpopularity 
to Jason the high priest and his brethren of the 
priesthood, and Jason has been handed down to us 
as ‘that ungodly man, and no high priest.’ 

Hunting, as a diversion, was not pursued till 
the days of Herod, who greatly favoured the 
introduction of Greek and Roman customs; and 
the Talmud gives strong warning against it. The 
theatre, too, was condemned as sternly by the 
Talmud as by Tertullian ; and it was a hope of the 
days of Messiah that the buildings devoted by the 
Romans to theatrical representations would be 
turned into seminaries for the study of the law. 
Josephus (Ant. XV. viii. 1), speaking of the theatre 
and the amphitheatre built by Herod at Jerusalem, 
declares both of them to be in direct antagonisin to 
the sentiment of the Jewish people. 

Music and song fall to be treated rather in con- 
nexion with worship, but they were largely culti- 
vated, as was also the dance, as a source of enjoy- 
ment. At the vintage merrymakings (ἐς 957 21”), 
at the gatherings of the young men in the city 
gate (La 5), at triumphal processions (Jg¢ 1153, 
1S 18°), at celebrations of victory (Ex 15°), at, 
the accession of kings (1 K 139), and at domestic 
rejoicings (Jer 314, Lk 15%), music and singing, 
and oftentimes dancing, were called in to give 
expression to the gladness of such occasions. 

Story-telling and riddics were a common diversion 
of the ancient Hebrews, as they are of the Arabs 
to this day (Jg¢ 1415, Ezk 177, 115 10'). Feasts and 
wedding-parties were enlivened by such amuse- 
ments. Samson’s riddle (J¢ 14:5), with his wager 
that the guests will not be able to answer it within 
a week, is a specimen of the kind of thing that was 
common. As togames of chance and of skill, the Jews 
seem not to have known them till they learned them 
fromtheGreeks. ‘Thesoldiers who, perhapsby means 
of the dice, cast lots for the seamless robe of Jesus, 
were Roman soldiers. There was a game among 
the ancient Greeks (see Liddell and Scott under 
ko\Aa Blow), in which one person covered lis eyes 
and guessed which of his companions struck hin ; 
and a similar game among the ancient Egyptians 
(Wilkinson, ii. 59), in which a man knelt with his 
face to the ground and had to guess who struck 
him on the back. Was this the idea of the insult 
offered, when the men that held Jesus blindfolded 
Him, and struck Him on the face and blasphemously 
asked Him, ‘ Prophesy, who isit that smote thee?’ 
(Lk 2254), 

In NT, especially in the Acts and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the allusions are almost exclusively to 
the games and athletic contests of ancient Greece. 
We do read in the Epistle of St. James of ‘the 
erown of life which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love him’ (Ja 1”), but the allusion can 
be explained from Jewish ideas without reference 
to Greek games. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(12!-2) we have the imagery of the assembly (νέφος 
μαρτύρων), of the contest (ἀγών), of the race (τρέχωμε»), 
of the training (ὄγκον ἀποθέμενοι πάντα), of the 
absorbed and eager racers (ἀφορῶντες), all most 
vividly set before us. It is in connexion with 
St. Paul, however, that these allusions are most 
frequent and distinct. Wherever the great 
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apostle travelled among the cities of the Greeks, 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Athens, the athletic 
contests in which all the kindreds of the Grecian 
fone took such pride met his eye, and furnished 
1im with his aptest and most effective illustrations 
of the Christian life. The gymnasium or place of 
training, and the stadium or racecourse, were con- 
spicuous and familiar in every considerable city. 

The foot-race occupies the largest place in the 
imagery of the apostle, as it was the contest 
which of all the Grecian games aroused the deepest 
interest and the kcenest excitement. In his 
addresses reported in the Acts of the Apostles, St. 
Paul alludes to the foot-race,—describing John the 
Baptist as ‘fulfilling his course’ (δρόμος, Ac 13%), 
and speaking of himself as counting not even life 
dear unto him that he may finish his course (δρόμος) 
with joy (Ac 20"). In his Epistles the image 
occurs again and again. In his very first Epistles 
he asks the prayers of the Thessalonians that the 
word of ‘the Lord may run (τρέχῃ) and be glorified’ 
(2Th 3! RV). In his last, when the crown is full in 
view, he writes to Timothy, saying, ‘I have fought 
the good fight (τὸν καλὸν ἀγῶνα) ; I have finished 
the course’ (τὸν δρόμον) (2'Ti 4% 8), His whole career 
as an apostle and as a follower of Christ, and that 
of his converts, is a race; he is anxious ‘lest by 
any means he should run, or had run, in vain’ 
(Gal 27); he hopes to rejoice ‘in the day of Christ 
that he had not run in vain’ (Ph 2"); ‘ye did 
run well,’ is his remonstrance to the Galatians ; 
‘who hath hindered you, that ye should not obey 
the truth γ᾽ (Gal δῆ). 

In the Epistles to the Philippians and the Cor- 
inthians his employment of the imagery of the games 
reaches its highest point: ‘Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect; but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth (ἐπεκτεινόμενος) unto 
those things which are before, I press (dtwxd) toward 
the mark (σκοπόν), for the prize (βραβεῖον) of the 
high ealling (τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως) of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Ph 3!*™); ‘Know ye not that they which 
run in a race (οἱ ἐν σταδίῳ τρέχοντες) run all, but one 
obtaineth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 
And every man that striveth in the gamies (πᾶς ὁ 
ἀγωνιζόμενος) is temperate in all things (ἐγκρατεύεται 
πάντα). Now they do it that they may obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible (φθαρτὸν 
στέφανον. . . ἄφθαρτον). I therefore so run, as not 
uncertainly ; so fight I (πυκτεύω, passing from the 
racer to the boxer), as not beating the air: but I 
buffet (ὑπωπιάξω) my body, and bring it into bond- 
age (dov\aywyS); lest by any means, after that I 
have preached to others (κηρύξας, having summoned 
others to the contest), I myself should be rejected 
(ἀδόκιμος, driven in disgrace from the games as not 
having contended in accordance with the rules)’ 
(1Co 9°27 RV). The imagery in these passages 
isunusually fullandrich. The strenuous, exciting, 
and definite purpose of the racer, the self-control 
imposed during the period of training, with the 
punishment of the body to make it more fit, the 
prize, the crown, the reward of the victor, the call 
to ithe contest, and the proclamation of the con- 
ditions, the chance of final disgrace if these are not 
properly observed (compare 2 Ti 2%), are all set 
forth with a vividness that must have brought lone 

owerfully and impressively, to those who were 

amiliar with the Isthmian and Olympian ganies, 
the lessons of Christian Instruction which tlic 
apostle wished to convey. 

In other passages there are allusions to the 
onlookers (1 Co 4°), to the umpire or judge (Col 3% 
βραβευέτω ; cf. καταβραβευέτω of Col 2318 and notes of 
Lightfoot and Abbott ; 2 Ti 4° ὁ δίκαιος κριτής), to the 
joy of victory (Ac 20%). To the gladiatorial spec- 
tacles of the amphitheatre, St. Paul makes what 


we may tale to be a figurative reference (1 Co 1583 
ἐθηριομάχησα ἐν Edécw). At Ephesus St. Paul came 
in contact with the directors of the games held in 
the city of Diana. The Asiarchs (Ac 1951 τινὲς καὶ 
τῶν ᾿Ασιαρχῶν ὄντες αὐτῷ φίλοι) mentioned as friendly 
to the apostle have long been one of the puzzles 
of commentators, but it is now certain (see Hicks 
in his Anezent Greck Inscriptions in the BM, iii. 
2, p. 81; and Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire, ch. vil., and art. ASIARCH) that those 
officials were the high priests of the worship offered 
to the Roman emperors within the province of 
Asia. The cities of the province joined together in 
an association for the worship of the emperors, and 
the head of the association was styled high priest 
and Asiarch. In this capacity he had to furnish 
every year funds for the cole breton of the pro- 
vincial games in honour of the reigning Cesar, 
and it appears that as the cult of the Ceesars and 
the worship of Diana were in close alliance, the 
games in honour of both would coincide,: and be 
held in the month Artemision—the month of May, 
sacred to Diana. 


LITERATURE.—Léw, Die Lebensalter in der Jtidischen Litera- 
tur, 1875; Howson, Jletaphors of St. Paul, ch. iv.; Percy 
Gardner, New Chapters tn Greek History, ch. ix.; Kitto, Smith, 
Herzog, art. ‘Games.’ THOMAS NICOL. 


GAMMADIM (0.138). τὰ term of very doubtful 
meaning, oceurring in Ezk 9711 ‘The Gammadim 
(AV -ims) were in thy towers.’ No place of the 
name of Gammad is known, but a proper name is 
what the context seems to demand. Probably, 
Cornill’s conjecture o°1s (Zemarites, Gn 1018) is as 
good as any. Lagarde (Onom. Sacr. ii. 95) proposes 
np (they of Gomer, Cappadocians [7]). KVm 
‘valorous men,’ althongh supported by Gesenius 
(Thes. 292), has not commended itself to the 
majority of scholars. LXX has φύλακες ; Symm. 
appears to have read "1 on, ‘and also Medes,’ 


GAMUL (5:n3 ‘ weaned’).—A chief of the Levites, 
and head of the 24th course of priests, 1 Ch 24”, 
See GENEALOGY. 


GARDEN (13, properly ‘enclosure’; 433, const. naa 
in Ca 613, Est 18 377. δ, x%ros),—These terms appear to 
have been practically equivalent to the Armenian 
pardes (015 Neh 2°, Ca 413, Ee 2° fall]), which in 
Asia Minor to-day is applied equally to flower and 
vegetable gardens, orchards, ον and pleasure 
grounds. The garden planted eastward in Eden 
(Gn 2°) combined the features of all; and these 
were present in the Jewish idea of paradise, 
παράδεισος (LI 23"), which in rabbinical language 
was Jur. They figure again in Mohamimed’s 
descriptions of cl-Janneh, ‘ the garden,’ the Moslem 
paradise, wherein flowing fountains, full rivers, 
shady trees, and abundant fruits are constantly 
named as attractions to ‘the faithful.’ 

Gardens are usually enclosed by hedges, dry- 
stone dykes with a layer of thorns built in near 
the top, or by walls of compressed mud, dried in 
the sun, as are the celebrated gardens that encircle 
Damascus. The cactus, or prickly pear, is a com- 
mon hedge in the warmer districts. Its multi- 
tudinous sharp spines offer a splendid defence 
against intruders ; but it is apt soon to become a 
harbour for venomous things. If one break 
through such a fence, he need not be surprised if a 
serpent bite him (Ec 105. A mud-built hut, or 
booth of wattled twigs, is erected for the watch- 
man within the enclosure. The nétdr, or ‘ watch- 
man,’ is the modern representative of the "ΣῈ 
(Job 2738). He is not the gardener, but one who 
guards the fruits and vegetables from pillage. The 
gardener is named only once directly in Seripture, 
κηπουρός (Jn 20"). But gardening as a means of 
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livelihood has always been a popular calling in the 
East. 

Patches of land thus enclosed were cultivated 
by most families in ancient times. Now, in Pales- 
tine, they are found only in the environs of larger 
towns. In some parts of Asia Minor every house 
has its own garden. 

Kings and men of wealth had extensive and 
beautiful gardens adjoining or near to their resi- 
dences. ‘The king’s gardens’ at Jerusalem 
(2 K 251, Neh 3%) lay in the fat valley S.E., close 
by the Pool of Siloam. Recent excavation shows 
that the western wall of the pool may have been 
the parapet of ‘the stairs that go down from the 
city of David,’ Neh 3% (PEFS¢, Jan. 1897, p. 13; 
Oct. 1897, p. 264). The gate Gennath (Jos. BJ 
V. iv. 2) possibly took its name from the fact that 
it led to the gardens outside the city. It seems 
to have stood some distance E. of the Jaffa gate, 
where Uzziah once erected a tower of defence 
(2 Ch 26°). With the exception of the rose gardens, 
which had existed from the days of the prophets 
(15 351), no gardens were found in later Jerusalem, 
on account of the evil odour arising from decaying 
weeds and the manure employed. They crept up, 
however, close to the walls. Titus, ineautiously 
venturing near to view the city, was surprised by 
the Jews, and escaped with difficulty, being en- 
tangled among the garden trenches and hedges 
which ran out from the walls (Jos. BJ V. ii. 9). 
Koheleth speaks of planting great gardens and 
making pools for watering them (Ee 25), Tradi- 
tion locates these in [Vady Artds, S. of Bethlehem. 
Three gigantic reservoirs, lying in the head of the 
vale, are 2h a by a series of springs. From 
these the gardens below were watered; a supply 
also being carried to Jerusalem in conduits. These 
seer to be indicated by Josephus (Ant. VIII. vii. 3) 
when he speaks of a place Etham, about 50 fur- 
longs from the city, with fine gardens, abounding 
in rivulets of water, whither Solomon used to drive 
in state in the early morning. The floor of the 
valley is still cultivated by the villagers of Artés, 
and yields richly, but the surrounding slopes are 
rocky and bare. Possibly, there is a trace of the 
ancient delights of this neighbourhood in the name 
of a contiguous height, called by the Arabs Jebel 
el-Fureidis, ‘Mount of the little Paradise.’ From 
the Targum on Ec 2° we learn that Solomon in- 
dulged his splendid tastes by cultivating in these 
gardens foreign trees and plants, ‘which the 
goblins and demons brought out of India.’ But 
the Targumist seems to identify these with ‘the 
king’s gardens’ mentioned above, ‘The boundary,’ 
he says, ‘ was from the wall that is in Jerusalem, 
by the bank of the waters of Siloam.’ The grow- 
ing of exotics is paralleled by the monks of Sinai, 
but for ἃ different reason. They are Greeks, not 
Arabs. And so, as Dean Stanley says (Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 52), one ‘sees in the gardens the pro- 
duce, not of the desert or of Eeypt, but of the isles 
of Greece ; not the tamarisk, or the palm, or the 
acacia, but the olive, the almond tree, the apple 
tree, the poplar, and the cypress of Attica and 
Corcyra.’ 

Ahasuerus is said to have entertained all the 
notables of his empire with many and varied 
splendours, for seven days, in the garden attached 
to his palace (Est 11:8). For the pleasure of his 
queen, the king of Babylon constructed the re- 
nowned ‘hanging gardens,’ the κρεμαστὸς παράδεισος 
of Berosus (quoted by Jos. 6. Ap. 1. 19). Joakim, 


a rich Jew of the Captivity, ‘had a fair garden | 


joming unto his house’ (Sus 4), in the seclusion of 
which were all conveniences for bathing (v.%). Of 
gardens on this princely scale there is an excellent 
illustration in ¢el-Bahjeh, the palace built for him- 
self by Abdullah Pasha near Acre. 


It is sur- | 


rounded by a great extent of ground, beautifully 
laid out, whereln are reservoirs of water, and multi- 
tudinous conduits to all parts of the enclosure. 
Flowers of every hue brighten the soil; fruit trees 
vie with each other in season, offering their 
tempting burdens; the homelier vegetables also 
have their place. The pleasant pathways, and 
retired and shady nooks, under embowering 
greenery, make a very paradise amid the exposed 
plain. 

Egypt was compared to ‘a garden of herbs,’ 
watered ‘with the foot’; Palestine was a land 
‘which drinketh water of the rain of heaven’ 
(Dt 11"). Gardens could be made in Egypt 
wherever water could be led from the river. ‘The 
eround was divided into compartments by little 
banks of earth, along which ran the water 
channels. One side of the bank was broken down 
with the foot, allowing the water to flow into the 
division: the breach repaired with the foot, the 
stream was led into the next division, and so on 
until all were refreshed. This process may be 
seen to-day. In Palestine, for the most part, the 
presence of a spring, or ἃ capacious cistern, was 
essential to the existence of a garden. In the 
Jordan Valley the river afforded abundant streams, 
which, carrying beauty and fertility with them, 
made the plain as ‘the garden of the Lorp’ 
(Gn 13). But such gardens as those of Hebron, 
Nablis, and Jenin—wherein we have a reminiscence 
of old Ln-gannim (Ca 4*)—are created by the 
springs that gurgle up from under the mountains. 
The luxuriant groves around Jaifa depend upon 
deep wells, whence the water is raised by a chain 
of buckets revolving on a wheel, turned usually by 
a span of mules. The wheels are of rude con- 
struction, the pinions often being formed of broken 
branches, and the ereaking they make is not 
charming. The water is stored in a large tank, 
connected with the gardens by a network of 
cemented channels. Towards evening the outflow 
is opened, and throughout the orchards is heard 
the musical ripple of running water, and light 
figures dart among the trees, guiding the streams 
whither they will. This familiar scene is reflected 
in the proverb, ‘the king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lorp as the watercourses. He turneth it 
whithersoever he will’ (Pr 21). Wisdom in her 
beneficent power is compared to a ‘stream from a 
river,’ and ‘a conduit into a garden’ (Sir 24°), 
Gardens, with plentiful supplies of water, were 
to the Oriental suggestive symbols of prosperity. 
Balaam likens the spreading tents of Israel to 
‘gardens by the river side’ (Nu 24°). The house 
of Jacob restored to favour shall be ‘like a watered 
garden (15 581}, Jer 31"). By foul idolatries the 
sap of manhood is dried up, and men become ‘as a 
garden that hath no water’ (Is 1°). 

Cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic, so 
cominon in Egypt (Nu 11°), and probably also 
lettuce and endive, were grown in Palestine, to- 
gether with such plants as coriander (Ex 16", 
Nu 117), caper (Ke 125 RV), camphire or henna 
(Ca 1%), cummin (Is 28% 27, Mi 23"), mustard 
(Mt 137-8), anise (Mt 23°), and rue (Lk 11%). 
Vines clung to almost every hillside. In olden 
times the mulberry, olive, fig, pomegranate, 
almond, and walnut (Ca 6") were well known. 
The tappiiah (Ca 38. 5. 78) was probably the apricot. 
To these the Mishna adds the quince, the citron, 
the medlar, and the service (Chi/aim, 1. 4). To-day 
the orange, lemon, and peach grow luxuriantly in 
the groves, 6.0. at Jaffa, Sidon, and Damascus. 
The banana flourishes at Sidon; while apples and 
pears are cultivated with moderate success. The 
egg plant, the tomato, and the potato, together 
with the homely cabbage, are found in almost 
every garden. See further under Foon. 
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The gardens, with their shady foliage, have 
always been a favourite retreat for the people 
during the hotter seasons. It was reckoned a 
token of public peace and security, when a man 
could sit without fear under his vine and fig tree, 
the two often growing together (Mic 44, Zee 3"). 
Many family meals are eaten under the shelter of 
spreading fig and mulberry. In the cool of the 
day companies assemble in the gardens; as dark- 
ness falls, the light of a lamp swung on a bougli 
twinkles through the greenery; and sounds of 
laughter and song, accompanied by the twanging 
of the ‘owd, or the shrill voice of the pipe, are 
borne far upon the quiet air. When the fruits 
are ripening, and until they are safely gathered, 
many make their beds under tle fruit trees. 

The secluded recesses among clustering trees 
and bushes made the gardens a popular resort for 
purposes of devotion. They were often the haunts 
of idolatrous worship (Is 139 65° 6617), Barucli 
(67°) compares the idols, ‘gods of wood,’ set up in 
the gardens, with the ‘scarecrow,’ προβασκάνιον, 
‘in a garden,’ which ‘keepeth nothing.’ An 
abiding charm clings to the slopes of Olivet, be- 
cause Jesus ‘ofttimes resorted . . . with his dis- 
ciples’ to a garden there (Jn 183, Lk 22%), where 
linger the deathless memories of GETHSEMANE. 
The Moslem who spreads his little carpet, and 
solemnly prays to Allah under the shade of the 
trees lle tends, is true heir to the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Orient. 

The garden sometimes contained the family 
tomb or burial-cave. In the garden of Uzza both 
Manasseh and his son Amon found sepulture 
(2 K 2138 2176), Nor can we forget that in the 
place where Jesus ‘was crucified there was a 
garden, and in the garden a new tomb, wherein 
was never man yet laid. There... they laid 
Jesus’ (Jn 19+: 4) W. Ewine. 


GAREB (173).—One of David’s ‘Thirty’ (28 23°, 
1Ch11*). Like Ira, in the same verse, he is de- 
scribed as an Ithrite (7), z.¢. a member of one 
of the families of {Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2°). In 
notices of this kind, however, it is more usual to 
give the name of the locality to which the warrior 
belonged, and we should probably read with Wellh., 
in both cases, ‘of Yattir’ (mo), a town in the 
hill-country of Judah (Jos 158214, cf. 18 30%). 
See IRA. J. F, STENNING. 


GAREB (273).—A hill near Jerusalem, Jer 31°. 
Its situation is uncertain, being located by some, 
e.g. Riehim and Graf, to the S.W., while others 
place it to the N. of the capital. At the present 
day there is a Wady Gourab to the W. of Jeru- 
salem. (See Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, p. 150). 


GARLAND.—See CRowN. 


GARLIC (a1 shim, τὰ σκόρδα, allia).—The bulb- 
lets of Allium sativum, L., still known in Arabic by 
the cognate thiim. It is now, as in the days of 
the ancient Egyptians (Nu 11°), a favourite addi- 
tion to the complex stews and the roasts of the 
Orientals. It is cultivated everywhere in the 
East. Too often the natives reek with its stale, 
penetrating odour. G. E. Post. 

GARMENT.—See Dress. 

GARMITE (35). τ gentilic name applied in a 
totally obscure sense to Keilah in 1Ch4% The 
text in the LXX is hopelessly confused (cf. Swete’s 
ed., and see Kittel’s note in Haupt’s Sacred Bhs. of 
OT). 


GARNER.—Garner, which is now archaic if not 


obsolete, and granary, the form now in use, both 
come from Lat. granaria, a storehouse for grain 
(itself from granum, a grain, corn), the former 
through the Fr. gernicr, a variant of grenier, the 
latter directly. Garner oceurs in plu. Ps 144% 
(a1, the only occurrence) ; J] 17 (ninyix, a comnion 
word, used botli of stores of any kind and of store- 
houses for any purpose; the Eng. word ‘garner’ 
is narrower in meaning); and Sir 127 (τὰ ἀποδοχεῖα 
[B*x, -a B**]; a word peculiar to Sir, where it 
occurs also 39! EV ‘receptacles,’ Cowley and 
Neubauer ‘treasure’; and 508 EV ‘cistern’: it 
is also of wider use than ‘garner,’ being applied 
in the last two cases to receptacles for water). 
In NT ‘ garner’ is used in the sing., Mt 3!¥=Lk 817 
(ἀποθήκη, elsewhere in NT tr* ‘barn,’ Mt 6% 1389, 
Lk 1918... Chaucer (Prol. to Cant. Tales, 592) 
says of the Reve, ‘Wel coude he kepe a gerner 
and a binne’; and T. Adams, Works, i. 87, says, 
‘The Lord sends grain, and the devil sends 
garners.’ 

RV retains the subst. in all those occurrences, 
and introduces the verb, Is 62° ‘They that have 
garmered it shall eat it’ (vepyo; AV ‘gathered,’ 
which RV uses for the verb ryz22, which occurs 
in the same verse). J. HASTINGS. 


GARRISON.—See WAR. 


GAS (lds, AV Gar), 1 Es 5%.—His sons were 
among the ‘temple servants.’ The last nine 
names in this list, of whom Gas is one, have no 
corresponding names in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The AV form is derived from the 
Aldine text. 


GASHMU (3073, Ῥόσεμ, Neh 6°%).—A form of the 
name GIESHEM (which see), probably representing 
the pronunciation of N. Arabian dialeet. Proper 
nanies with the termination τὸ (1) are found in 
Nabatsan inseriptions. The words ‘and Gashmu 
saith ’ do not occur in the older MSS of LX X (ΑΒΜ ἢ. 

H. A. WHITE. 

GATAM (cay:).—The son of Eliphaz (Gn 367= 
1 Ch 1°), and ‘duke’ of an Edomite clan (Gn 361°) 
which has not been identified. 


GATE.—1. “yw, root νῷ ‘cleave,’ ‘divide’ (2); 
a gate or entrance of a camp (ΕΣ 32°), city (Jos 
204), palace (Est 21°), or temple (2 Ch 23) ; πύλη, 
porta. 2. ym Aram., only in Daniel. <A gate or 
mouth as of a furnace (335. Gate of the King or 
Royal Court (233). Corresponding terms in Arabic 
and Turkish are used of the califs and Turkish 
emperors, and of the Persian court (Gesen.) ; ef. 
θύρα, fores. ya ‘porter,’ ‘doorkeeper’ (of the 
Temple), occurs in Ezr 7%. The usual Heb. term 
is ww. 3. noe, root nop open.’ The entrance of 
the gate of a city (Jos 204, Jg 9”). 4 np, root 723 
‘hang down’; the lcaf of a door, dual, folding 
doors such as the gates of a city ; κλισίας, valva. 
For Doorway and Door, and distinction between 
nba and yw, see HOUSE. 

City gateways among the Greeks and Romans 
in later days appear to have been principally used 
for making secure the city, but in early times 
among the Greeks and at all times in Syria they 
have been used for many public purposes, and 
were important positions in the economy of the 
state. Jerome says that as the Hebrews were for 
the most part employed in labouring in the field, 
it was wisely provided that assemblies should be 
held at the city gates, and justice administered 
there in a summary manner, that those labouring 
men who were busy at their work might lose no 
time, and that the country people might not be 
obliged to enter and spend their time there 


'({Cruden, Cone. s. ‘ Gate’). 
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The gate of the city in the early dawn οἱ 
civilization was the ordinary place of public re- 
sort for the transaction of business and adminis- 
tration of justice, and for discussing the news, 
just as the doorway of the house was the place 
where private business was despatched and fnendly 
ereetings exchanged. It was also the place of the 
markets, where goods were exposed for sale. 

Gesenius gives the foll.explanation(s.v.ww). ‘At 
the gates of cities there was the forum (2m), where 
trials were held, and the citizens assembled, some 
of them for business and some to sit at leisure 
to look on and converse (Gn 191, Ru 41, Pr 31%, 
La 14); whence ‘‘in the gate,” often for ‘‘in the 
forum,” ‘‘in judgment,” Dt 25’, Job 54 3171, Ps 127°, 
Pr 2972, Tg 29%, Am 52 12-18? Cf. further Driver 
on Am 5%, The word 3Π| is rendered by Gesenius 
—(1)a@ street, (2) open place, forum, i.e. an ample 
space at the gate of Oriental cities where trials 
were held, and wares set forth for sale, 2 Ch 32°; 
ef. Neh 81. 3-16, Ezr 10°. In RV ‘droad place’ has 
been substituted in several instances for ‘street’ ; 
the tr? proposed in QPB is ‘ public place.’ 

In the earliest days the city gate is mentioned 
as the place of public resort, where people met for 
business and to discuss news. Gn 19! ‘And Lot 
sat in the gate of Sodom’; Gn 23!° ‘ Ephron the 
Hittite answered Abraham in the audience of the 
children of Heth at the gate of his city’; Gn 34° 
‘And Hamor and Shechem his son came unto the 
gate of their city, and communed with the men of 
their city’; 1S 418 ‘Eli sat upon his seat by the 
side of the gate watching the way’; 28 15% 6 
‘ Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel at 
the gate of the city’; Neh 8! ‘ Ezra the seribe read 
the law to the people gathered together into the 
broad place (forum) before the water gate.’ 

The gate was also used for administration of 
justice, deliberation, and audience for kings, ete. 
Dt 2115 the stubborn and rebellious son is to be 
brought before the elders of the city at the gate; 
Dt 251 if the man does not like to take his brother’s 
wife, she shall go up to the gate unto the eldera ; 
Jos 20* the manslayer shall declare his cause 
before the elders of the city of refuge at the enter- 
ing in of the gate; Ru 4! Boaz consulted the 
elders at the gate concerning Ruth’s property ; 
25 198 king David sat in the gate, and the people 
came before him; 1 K 22” the kings of Israel 
and Judah sat in an open place at the entrance 
. of the gate of Samaria, and all the prophets 
prophesied before them; Jer 3817 king Zedekiah 
sat in the gate of Benjamin ; La 54 ‘The elders 
have ceased from the gate’; Am 5” ‘Ye that 
afflict the just, that take a bribe, and that turn aside 
the needy in the gate from their right’; Zee 81 
‘Judge truth and the judgment of peace in your 
gates’; Ps 6913 ‘They that sit in the gate speak 
agalnst me.’ 

Until the battering-ram was perfected with its 
pring so as to be serviceable against heavy 
stone walls, the gate was the only point in a well- 
built city wall where a successful assault could be 
made, and there is constant reference in the Bible 
to ‘war in the gates’ (Jg 53), and to them that 
turn the battle to the gate (Is 28%), and shall 
speak with the enemies in the gate (Ps 1275, where, 
however, the enemies are perhaps only forensic). 

In the account of the assault on Abel-beth- 
maacah in the time of David, EV says that the 
people that were with Joab ‘ battered the wall to 
throw it down’ (2 § 20); but the meaning of the 
Hebrew ain ἘΠ omnia is doubtful. Sce Driver, 
Lext of Sam. 265. Mention is made in Deuter- 
onomy (2015) of building bulwarks (7iy9, lit. ‘siege,’ 
%.€. sleseworks) against a city in war; yet, even 
as late as the final taking of Jerusalem by the 
Assyrians (B.C. 588), the battering-ram was used 


against the gates (Ezk 21”), though Ezekiel (4%) 
also appears to speak of the ram being used round 
about, against the walls. Among the Mace- 
donians the ram first became an important mili- 
tary engine in the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great (οἱ. Thue. 11. 76). 

At the. siege of Rabbah (c. B.C. 1000) the 
garrison made a sortie, and the army of Israel 
was ‘upon them even unto the entering of the 
gate’ (25 11”). In the attack on the strong tower 
within the city of Thebez (c. B.c. 1170), Abimelech 
went hard unto the door of the tower to burn it 
with fire (Jg 9°*). Nehemiah (B.c. 444) also speaks 
of the city gates being burnt with fire (Neh 13 
28. 1817) ; and Jeremiah prophesies that the high 
sates of Babylon shall be burned with fire (Jer 51%), 
The breaking of gates of brass and cutting in sunder 
the bars of iron is spoken of (Ps 10718, Is 45%). 

City gateways, in order to be secure against 
these various forms of attack, required flanking 
towers (2 Ch 14: 26° 32°, Ps 48", Ca 8”, Ezk 264) to 
protect the entrance, and galleries above (2 § 
184. 38), from which the defenders could throw 
boiling pitch and oil upon the assailants: there 
were probably two sets of gates, one to each 
entrance, with a courtyard or barbican between. 
‘And David sat between the two gates, and the 
watchman went up to the roof of the gate unto 
the wall’ (28 18%). There was a chamber over 
the gate (25 1888), Possibly, at the outer entrance 
there was ἃ porteullis or cataracta, which is 
described by Vegetius as an ancient contrivance ; 
and it has been suggested (‘ Cataracta,’ in Smith’s 
Die. Gr. and Rom. Antiquities) that it is alluded 
to in the passage, ‘Lift up your heads, Ὁ ye 
gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors’ 
(Ps 247° ef, Jer 905 515%), 

Rooms would be required for the guard of the 
gate, for the porters, and for the watchmen, and 
the entrance gateway would require to be of con- 
siderable dimensions, where the people of the city 
could readily congregate. Being of so great im- 
portance from a defensive point of view, the chief 
officer of the city would naturally take great 
interest in its secure condition ; and being on the 
high road from the country the traders would 
bring their wares there, and would be detained 
there before entry for examination and toll. Thus 
the vicinity of the gate would naturally become the 
public place of resort for business and pleasure, 
where also justice could be administered and 
punishment meted out. 

As eivilization and luxury increased, the gate- 
ways seem to have been less used among the 
Greeks and Romans, the Agora or Basilica, or 
forum and portico, being placed near the royal 
palace, or, In a seaport town, near the harbour; 
and the markets were divided up according to the 
articles sold there (Polyb. ix. 47, x. 19). Some 
articles, such as salt fish, seem to have been sold 
outside the gates (Aristoph. Hgutt. 1246). But 
even in late days among the Greeks and Romans 
the gates were surmounted by towers (Virg. Aen. 
vi. 552), and Polybius (xv. 29) calls a building at 
Alexandria ‘the gatehouse at the palace used for 
the transaction of public business.’ The entrances 
to military camps (castra) were, when necessity 
arose, defended by towers (Cesar, B. G. viii. 9). 
The gateway at Treves, so late as the time of the 
emperor Constantine, was built in such a style as 
shows that it was intended to be used during 
peace for the object of civil government. 

In Syria the vicinity of the gate has always 
been the focus of business transactions, but as 
Greek and Roman influences prevailed, no doubt 
the gate did not occupy, for a time, so important 
a position in the social life of the people; and 
markets were constructed in various parts of the 
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city apart from the gates. Im the latter days of 
Jerusalem the upper city is called by Josephus 
(Wars, v. iv. 1) the Agora or market place; the 
sheep market was on the north side of the temple, 
near the pool of Bethesda (Jn 57); and a place is 
mentioned outside the second wall where were the 
merchants of wool, the braziers, and the market 
of cloth (Jos. Wars, Vv. viii. 1). In early days, 
however, the markets were probably close to the 
gates, ‘To-morrow about this time shall a measure 
of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two measures 
of barley for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria 
(2 KK F+3 ef. Neh 15:9. }, 

In the Assyrian cities the gateways were either 
arched or had flat stone lintels, with flanking 
towers and overhead galleries, as at Khorsabad 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii. 388, 395, and bas-relief in 
British Museum, ‘ Assyria,’ 25, 26, 49). Hero- 
dotus (i. 179) and Ctesias state that the walls of 
Babylon were furnished with 100 brazen gates, 
with lintels and sideposts of the same miaterial, 
and with 250 towers to protect the weaker parts. 
Jeremiah (515% 5) speaks of burning these gates. 
In Nebuchadrezzar’s account of Babylon, stamped 
on the bricks, the great gates are described as 
made of cedarwood covered with copper, with 
thresholds of bronze. 

In the later Egyptian temples the gates appear 
to have been fortified (Wilkinson, Ane. ἴσῃ. 
i. 409). At Pompeli may be seen a gateway pro- 
tected by a portcullis, with a barbican, within 
which again were gates of wood and iron. 

Besides the open space or forum at the entrance 
of the city gate, there was evidently an open place 
of assembly near the entrance to the temple and 
before the gate of the royal palace. At Jerusalem 
there was the broad place before the water gate, 
which appears to have been on the south side of 
the outer court of the temple (Neh 8%). At 
Shushan, Mordecai went to the broad place of the 
city before the king’s gate ; and queen Esther made 
her petition to king Ahasuerus at the king’s gate 
(Est 4° 5?; ef. Herod. iii. 120, 140). Daniel sat in 
the gate of the king (Dn 2%). It is not improbable 
that in Est and Dn ‘ gate’ is used by metonymy 
for ‘palace’ or ‘king’s court.’ Cf. the modern 
‘Sublime Porte.’ 

The gates were closed and guarded by night. 
Jos 2% * About the time of the shutting of the 
gate, when it was dark’; Neh 75 ‘Let not the 
gates of Jerusalem be opened till the sun be hot: 
and while they stand on guard let them shut the 
doors, and bar ye them’; Is 604 ‘Thy gates also 
shall be open continually, they shall not be shut 
day nor night’; Rev 21% ‘And the gates thereof 
shall in no wise be shut by day (for there is no 
night there)’; Neh 13! ‘When the gates of Jeru- 
salem began to be dark before the sabbath, I com- 
manded that the doors should be shut.’ The 
gateways of palaces and temples were highly 
ornamented—those of Nimroud (B.C. 884), Perse- 
polis, and Khorsabad (Fergusson, Archit. pp. 154, 
160, 174) were flanked by colossal ficures of animals, 
winged bulls at Nimroud and Khorsabad. The 
doors of city gates were usually plated with iron 
or copper, to prevent their being easily burnt or 
broken (Ps 107!5, Is 453). In the temple of Solomon 
(1 Καὶ 67) the doors leading to the Holy of Holies 
were of olive wood, with carvings of cherubim and 
palm trees, and overlaid with gold. The doors to 
the temple were of cypress wood, carved in like 
manner, and overlaid with gold, with doorposts of 
olive wood (1 K 6%, 2 K 18, Ezk 41°"), Josephus 
(Wars, V. v. 3) speaks of nine of the gates of the 
temple courts being covered with gold and silver, 
while the east gate of the inner court (the Beautiful 
Gate of Ac 3?) was of Corinthian brass, and greatly 
excelled the others. These gates were 30 cubits 


high and 15 broad, while the doors of the east gate 
were 40 cubits high and required 20 men to close 
them, and had bolts fastened deeply into the solid 
stone threshold (Jos. Wars, v. v. 3, VI. Vv. 3). 

The bars, bolts, locks, ete., of doors of gateways 
were the same as those used for doors of houses, 
but larger in proportion (see ILOUSE). 

In some cities of Syria the doors were made of 
massive pieces of stone. Buckingham (Arab 
Tribes, p. 221) describes ponderous doors of stone 
in the Hauran, 15 in. thick, closed on the inside 
with bars. Burekhardt (Syria, p. 90) mentions 
doors of the city gate at Kufir, 10 ft. high, of 
single pieces of stone; he also mentions doors at 
fzra, of one piece, 4 in. thick, some upwards of 
9 ft. in height, turning upon hinges worked out of 
the stone. 

Maundrell (arly Travels, p. 447, A.D. 1697) men- 
tions large stone doors to tombs at Jerusalem, 6 
in, thick, turning on hinges of the same piece with 
the door. Schumacher (Northern Ajlin, p. 71) 
gives a sketch of a basalt door to a tombat Umm 
Keis (Gadara), 4 ft. high, 7 in. thick, with stone 
hinges, and a lock and bolt which can be pushed 
home and withdrawn from the outside. Gates of 
single precious stones are mentioned poetically (Is 
544, Rev 217), 

At the present day the people of the East have 
reverted to their primitive customs regarding the 
uses of the gate, and many business and social 
duties are carried out there. Thomson (Land and 
the Book, i. p. 31) mentions having seen at Jaffa 
the AXédi and his court sittmg at the entrance of 
the gate, hearing and adjudicating all sorts of 
cases in the audience of all that went in and out 
thereat. At Suakin in 1886 the present writer 
found it necessary to sit at the gate to transact 
official business in order that the public might freely 
approach and relate their grievances. Bertrandon 
de la Broquére (Larly Travels, p. 349, A.D. 1433) 
gives an interesting account of his reception at the 
court of the Turks, the ‘Sublime Porte,’ at Con- 
stantinople. The ambassadors were received at the 
gate of the palace, and all business was transacted 
there. Chardin relates (vii. 368) that the principal 
gate of the royal palace of Ispahan was held sacred, 
and used by criminals asa place of refuge. The 
present writer conducted all his business transac- 
tions with the governors of Al-Arish, Nukl, and 
Akabah in 1882 at the gate, where there were 
arched roofs giving protection from the sun and 
rain, and seats for the administration of justice. 
At Nukl the council chamber was immediately 
over the gate. The city gateways of the present 
day have usually flanking towers and overhead 
ealleries, with an arched passage within, so that a 
second set of gates may be erected inside the 
barbican or courtyard. ‘ Frequently in the gates 
of cities, as at Mosul, these recesses are used as 
shops for the sale of wheat and barley, bread and 
grocery’ (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 57 note). 
Morier (Second Journey through Persia, p. 189) 
speaks of the market for mules, asses, and camels 
held every morning outside the gate of Teheran, 
and also states that temporary shops and tents of 
sellers of all sorts of goods were erected there. 
Denham and Clapperton (Discoveries in Afriea, 
i. 216, 217) speak of the markets for slaves, sheep 
and cattle, wheat, rice, ete., outside one of the 
principal gates of a town. At Jerusalem there is 
an extensive temporary market outside the Jafia 
gate on a Sunday morning, and here also is the 
principal place of public execution. 

The gate of a city is necessarily the place for 


the collector of local customs to sit to receive 
‘the moneys due for commodities entering the city 


(Mt 9°). ; 
These gateways are often very highly orna- 
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mented, sentences from the Kor4n being inscribed on 
the doorways and on the doors (cf. Dt 6°, Is 54", Rev 
212), Maundrell (Zarly Travels, p. 488, A.D. 1697), 
speaking of Damascus, says, ‘In these walls you find 
a gates and doors adorned with marble portals, 
carved and inlaid with great beauty and variety.’ 
The city gates of the present day are usually two- 
leaved, of wood studded with iron nails, and often 
covered with iron or ore plates. As in olden 
times, the gates of walled cities, such as Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Cairo, etc., are closed at night 
(Robinson, BP iii. 455; Lane, Mod. Egyp. i. 25). 

Burying places were outside the gate (Lk 712); 
so was the προσευχή at Philippi (Ac 1613); Jesus 
suffered ‘ without the gate,’ He 13 (cf. Lv 244, Nu 
15%, 1 K 2110. 18 ete.), 

The word ‘ gate’ is used, in a figurative sense, ina 
variety of ways. It is used, esp. in Dt, to denote 
the city itself, ‘And thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemy’ (Gn 9911 24°, Dt 1212), We read also 
of the gate of heaven (Gn 28") ; the gate of the Lord 
(Ps 118°) ; the gates of death (Ps 91); the gates of 
the grave (Is 38); the gates of Hades (Mt 161), 
The gate from its importance and defensive strength 
becomes the synonym for strength, power, and 
dominion, ‘Thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, 
and thy gates Praise’ (Is 6018). ‘The Lord loveth 
the gates of Zion’ (Ps 872); ‘Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates’ (Ps 24’); in time of calamity the gates 
how! and languish, lament and mourn (Is 1451 3°, 
Jer 14’). By metonymy ‘the gates’ meant those 
who administered justice at the gates and held 
grovernment (Hom. /2, ix. 312; cf. Mt 167%), 

To keep and watch over the temple, city, and 
palace gates were porters (doorkeepers) and watch- 
men (3%, θυρωρός, πυλωρός, portarius, ganitor). In 
vhe temple of Jerusalein the duties of keeping the 
gates ultimately devolved upon the Levites (1 Ch 
gist. J 5S) Oo Ch 314, Jer 354). In the time of the 
Chronicler 4000 of the Levites were porters (door- 
keepers) about the temple (1 Ch 23°), and the porters 
waited at every gate (2 Ch 35%). The location of 
the porters at the gates is given in 1 Ch 26, 

In the palace of Shushan (Est 2?! 67) the king’s 
chamberlains kept the door. In the time of our 
Lord it ismentioned that a maid kept the door of the 
court of the high priest at Jcrus. (Jn 1815, ef. Ac 12), 
There were also porters and watchmen to the city 
gates. David sat between the two gates at Maha- 
naim, and the watcliman went up over the gate 
and called unto the porter (25 18%), 
called to the porters of the city of Samaria (2 IK 
7°), Nehemiah on rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem speaks of appointing the porters, and 
appointing watches of the inhabitants (Neh 730); 
he also set his scrvants over the gates when they 
were shut on the Sabbath (Neh 13%). There were 
also guards to the gates (2 K 115) and guard 
chambers (1 K 148), Keepers of prison doors are 
spoken of (Ac 538 12%), 

The porter or doorkeeper (θυρωρός) of a fold is 
spoken of as opening to the shepherd (Jn 103), 
In private houses there were doorkeepers to watch 
the entrance (Mk 134). In Greek and Roman houses 
there was a small room (θυρών, celia) for the porter 
and also for his dog, which was usually kept in 
the hall to guard the house (Aristot. Occon. i. 6; 
Plato, Protag. p. 314; Aristoph. “γέ, 1025 ; 
Tibull., i.. 1. 56). C. WARREN. 


‘ 

GATH (na‘ wine-press’; LX X γέθ; Jos. Titra; Vulg. 
Geth), onc of the five royal cities of the Philistines 
(Jos 13°, 15 6”), the site of which is still uncertain, 


though its position can be Jocated, within a radius | 


of a few miles, from the various references to it in 
ate ry 8 " " " 
Seripture. The preponderance of opinion is in 


favour of its identity with the village of Tell es-Safi, 


the Blanchcgarde of the Crusaders; while some 
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authorities cive reasons for identifying it with the 
village of Deit Jibrin, which is also identified as 
Eleutheropolis, These two sitcs are about 8 
niles apart, within that portion of the Shephelah 
or undulating country which was allotted to the 
tribe of Judah, and is recognized as being within the 
border of the Philistincs. According to Josephus, 
however (Ant. V. i. 22), Gath was in the territory 
of Dan, and is coupled with Jamnia as thoughin 
its vicinity on the southern border of the territory. 

Gath is not mentioned in Jos as having been 
allotted to either the tribe of Judah or Dan, but 
all the references to it indicate that it was close to 
the border separating these two tribes; in common 
with Ashdod and Gaza, it remained in possession 
of the Anakim after Joshua had destroyed them 
out of all the other cities of Palestine (Jos 11”). 

Gath was a fenced city of considerable import- 
ance, and was constantly the scene of struggles 
between the’Philistines and Israelites, and was 
taken and retaken by either side (1S 7! 175 52, 
25 21", 2K. 151. 1 Ch 75.815 181: 20%, 2 Ch Li 26"). 

The journcy of the ark of God from Ashdod to 
Gath (15 5), and thence by Ekron to Beth-shemesh 
and Kiriath-jearim, indicates the site of Gath to 
have been near the boundary-line between Dan 
and Judah. The account of the flight of the 
Philistines on the death of Goliath, ‘by the way 
to Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron’ 
(1S 17%), gives the same indication. 

Gath remained a stronghold of the Philistines 
during the reigns of Saul and David, and the latter 
twice (but see DAVID, i. 5045) took refuge there: 
first, when he fled from Saul at Gibeah (1 5 2110) 
he went to Achish the king of Gath, and being 
discovered, felgned himself mad in their hands ; 
secondly, when he again fled from Saul at the head 
of 600 men, he dwelt with Achish at Gath, and 
formed a friendship with him (158 27°) and with 
the Gittites, 600 of whom came after lim from 
Gath when he reigned in Jerusalem, and accom- 
panied him under Ittai the Gittite on his flight 
from Jerusalem over Jordan (28 151), when his 
son Absalom conspired and stole the hearts of the 
men of [srael. 

Rehoboam fortified Gath (2 Ch 118), but it seems 
to have fallen again into the hands of the Philis- 
tines, as Uzziah ‘brake down the wall of Gath’ 
(2 Ch 26%) when he went forth and warred against 
the Philistines. Amos about this time spcaks of 
‘Gath of the Philistines’ (Am 6?; see Driver’s 
note). The last reference to Gath as an existing (?) 
city is in the Bk. of Micah (110), in the days of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, ‘ Declare ye it not at 
Gath.’ Both Ashdod and Ekron are referred to in 
the times of Josiah (Zeph 24) and after the Exile 
(Zec 9°), but Gath has disappeared from history. 
It may have been destroyed when Hezekiah sniote 
the Philistines even unto Gaza (2 K 188), or when 
Sennacherib ‘came up against all the fenced cities 
of Judah and took them’ (2 K 18"), as it plays no 
further part in history. 

Little is learned concerning the site of Gath by 
reference to Ensebius and Jerome. Gath is stated 
to have been 5 Roman iniles north of Eleutleropolis 
towards Diospolis (Lydda), while Gath-rimmon, a 
Levitical city in the tribe of Dan, is stated as about 
12 miles froni Diospolis towards Eleutheropolis : 
this would in each case indicate a site close to 
Tell es-SAfi, which is situated within the boundary 
of the tribe of Judah, and is nowhere near the site 
which Gath-rimmon is supposed to have occupied 
in Dan, not far from Joppa and Lydda. It may, 
then, be assunied that both these refcrences are to 
the royal Gath of the Philistines and not to Gathi- 
rimmon (Onomast. s. Gath’), Jerome in another 
work (Convm. in Tic 1") states that Gath, one of 
the five cities of the Philistines, was situated near 
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the borders of Judah on the way from Eleutheropolis 
to Gaza, and was then a very large village. There 
is obviously a mistake in the word ‘ Gaza,’ as the 
way indicated does not go near the borders of 
Judah. Eusebius further mentions the Gath to 
which the ark was taken from Ashdod on the way 
to Ekron as lying between Antipatris (15 el-Ain) 
and Jamnia (Yebdna):; this line lies within the tribe 
of Dan, and the Gath thus located appears to be 
Gath-rimmon and not the royal Gath. 

The Crusaders considered Gath to be identical 
with Jamnia (Yebna), and erected there the castle 
of Ibelin, which Benjamin of Tudela (arly Travels, 
p. 87) identifies with Jabneh, now Yedna (Will. 
Tyr. 15. 94. 25). 

The view that Gath, Bethgabra, Eleutheropolis, 
and Beit Jibrin are all one and the same city is 
based by Thomson (Land and Book) and Canon 
Tristram (Bible Places) on the ground that Beth- 
eabra and Beit Jibrin may be rendered ‘ house of 
the giants’ (Anakim), and on the finding of the name 
Kherbet Gat among the ruined heaps at Beit Jibrin, 
and also on the assumption that Mareshah was a 
suburb of Gath (2 Ch 118, Mic 1%), from the con- 
nexion of the words in those two passages. As, 
however, the word Gath in Hebrew signifies 
‘ wine-press,’ and as the Anakim at one time oecu- 
pied all the territory round about, this proposal 
eannot be pressed home. 

The view generally accepted is that proposed by 
Porter in 1857, viz. that Gath is represented by 
the site of the modern village of Teli es-SAfi. 
The position generally satisfies all the geographical 
references so far as they go, and for a fenced city 
it is naturally a very strong site, having precipitous 
sides towards the west. The only difficulty is that 
the sites of Ekron, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gaza, and 
other Philistine fenced cities do not present any 
natural features capable of defence; they are 
simply mounds on the undulating plain, and it 
may be that Gath may yet be discovered as a 
mound somewhere near Zell es-SGfi. lf it had 
such pronounced natural features for defence as 
the hill in question has, it is difficult to understand 
how its existence can have so completely dis- 
appeared from history after the time of king 
Hezekiah. 

Teli es-Séfi (BHP? ii. pp. 29-32) is an isolated 
oblong hill or ridge stretching from north to south 
between the Shephelah to the east aud the plains 
of Philistia to the west, Wady es-Sunt (the 
valley of Elah) passing by on the north. It stands 
out conspicuously towards the north, south, and 
west, about 300 ft. above the plain and 700 above 
the Mediterranean ; and, presenting on three sides 
many hundred feet of white precipices, would as a 
fenced city have been remarkably strong. There 
are many caves and excavations on the northern 
scarps ; water is obtained to the west at the foot 
of the hill. The name signifies ‘the white hill,’ 
and it can be seen at several hours’ distance to 
north and west. 

On the top is a modern village of mud huts with 
a sacred wely. There are still remains of drafted 
stones visible, remnants of the old eastle of 
Blanehegarde (Alba Specula), erected in A.D. 1144 
by Fulke of Anjou as a check against the ineur- 
sions of the Saracens from Ashkelon. It was 
taken by Saladin in A.D. 1191 and dismantled, but 
was again fortified by Richard of England in the 
following year. It continued for some centuries as 
a place of importance in the hands of the Moslems. 
(See, in addition to the authorities cited above, 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 194 ff. ; Gautier, Souvenirs de 
Terre-Sainte, 93). C. WARREN. 


GATH-HEPHER (7990 na ‘ wine-press of digging’; 
in Jos 19 with πὶ locale θῇ nar whiehi AV mis- 


takenly tr. Gittah-hepher).—The home of the 
prophet Jonah (2 K 1455, and on the border of 
Zebulun and Naphtali near Japhia and Rimmon 
(Jos 19'%-'3), which lave been identified in the 
villages of γάζα and Rummdneh. 

There is a general concurrence in the identifica- 
tion of Gath-hepher with the present village of 
el-Meshhed (SWP i. pp. 363-367), the site of one 
of the many Moslem tombs of Neby Yfinas, the 
prophet Jonah. This village is regarded by both 
Christians and Moslems as being the home of the 
prophet Jonah, and there appears to be a chain of 
tradition supporting this view. About 24 miles to 
the west of e/-Meshhed is the village of Seffurieh, 
where there are still the remains of a castle and 
chureh identified by Robinson (B#P ii. 345) as 
the site of the Sepphoris of Josephus, the Tsippori 
of the Rabbins, a place not mentioned in Scripture, 
but afterwards called by the Romans Dioczsarea. 
Jerome says (Proem. in Jonam) that the home 
and tomb of the prophet Jonah were shown at a 
small village 2 sniles from Sepphoris or Diocsesarea 
on the road to Tiberias. Benjamin of Tudela in 
the 12th cent. states that the tomb of the prophet 
Jonah was shown in his time near Sepphoris (arly 
Travels in Palestine, p. 89). Isaac Chelo in the 
14th cent. states that the name of Gath-hepher was 
Meshad (Carmoly, /tin. p. 256). The rabbinical 
writers state that the tomb of Jonah the prophet 
was shown at Gath-hepher on a hill near Sepphoris. 
The wely or makdn has two domes, and is very 
conspicuous, dominating the plain on the north at 
a height of 1250 ft. above the Mediterranean. 


LITERATURE. — Besides the authorities cited above, see 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 252; Reland, Pal. ii. 786; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talim. 200f. C. WARREN. 


GATH-RIMMON (;1rn1).—There are perhaps two 
places mentioned of this name. 

4. A Levitical city in the territory of Dan (Jos 
2134, 1 Ch 6°), situated near Jehud, Bene-berak, 
and Me-jarkon, not far from Joppa (Jos 195). 
The site has not been ascertained. This is prob- 
ably the Gath mentioned by Eusebius as lying 
between Antipatris and Jamnia (Onom. s. ‘Gath’). 
A Gath-rimmon is mentioned as lying between 
Diospolis and Eutheropolis, but this reference is 
probably to the royal city of Gath. See GATH. 

2. A town of Manasseh, west of Jordan (Jos 21%), 
assigned to the Levites. It is only once mentioned, 
with no indication whatever of its situation within 
the tribe of Manasseh. It follows immediately 
after Gath-rimmon of Dan in the previous verse; 
and as the LXX has ’IeSaéd (B) or BacOod (A), and 
the parallel passage in 1 Ch 6” has Bileam (oy>2), 
it is possibly an error of the transcribers. Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. would read in Jos 21" oy)a, and identify this 
with the place referred to in 1 Ch 6” (so also Bennett 
in SBOT on Jos ad loc.). See further IBLEAM. 

C. WARREN. 

GAULANITIS (TavAaviris).—The name of a dis- 
trict east of the Sea of Galilee, and frequently 
mentioned by Josephus, together with Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and Batanea. It is from Gaulén, 
Ταυλών, which is the Gr. form of the Heb. word 
Golan, 7918, of which the modern Arab. representa- 
tive is Jawldn. Could we locate with certainty 
Golan, which was the northernmost of the three 
cities of refuge east of the Jordan, we should have 
the central or chief city of the district in question, 
and thus be able, no doubt, to determine its geo- 
graphical limits more definitely. 

After the death of Herod the Great, Gaulanitis 
fell to lis son Philip, and during his long reign 
was a portion of his dominions (Ané. XVII. iv. 6). 
It was divided into two parts, Upper and Lower, 
and belonged to Agrippa Π., from whom it revolted 
to the Romans in A.D. 66-70 (Josephus, Life, 37; 
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Wars, ii. iii. 5, IV. i. 1). The province could not 
have been of great extent; it was free from hills, 
having some portions rocky and others exceedingly 
fertile. It is a part of the great east-Jordan 
plateau, and rises some 2000 ft. above the sea-level. 
Judging from existing ruins, this region was once 
densely populated. See on the whole subject 
Schumacher, Zhe Jauldn. S. MERRILL. 


GAULS (Γαλάται) are mentioned in 1 Mac 8? as 
conquered by the Romans, and in 2 Mac 8” as 
defeated in Babylonia by the Jews (RVm in the 
second passage and AV in both read ‘ Galatians’). 
The historical allusions are doubtful, although 
probably the former passage refers to the victories 
of Manlius in Asia Minor (B.c. 189). See further 
under GALATIA, p. 893. 


GAZA (ay Gn 10%, Dt 2%, Arab. Ghiizzeh).— 
One of the five chief cities of Philistia, situated on 
a slight eminence amidst trees and gardens at a 
distance of 2 miles from the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and on the high road from Egypt 
to Jaffa and the East (lat. 31-30° N.; long. 34— 
33° E.). Between the present town and the coast 
rises a high range of sandhills,* which protects the 
town from the westerly winds of winter, but is a 
constant source of danger and loss, as the sands, 
impelled by the winds from the sea, are ever ad- 
vancing inland; and it is supposed, with much 
probability, that the city of the time of the judges 
(c. B.C. 1100) is buried beneath thése immense 
mounds. ‘To the east of the town rises a ridge, 
270 feet high, called el-Muntfir, or ‘the watch- 
tower,’ supposed to be the mount, ‘in the direction 
of Hebron,’ to which Samson carried the gates of 
the city (Jg 165); and on the coast are some traces 
of ruins, Tell et-Tineh and el-Mineh, which are con- 
sidered to mark the position of the former harbour. 
There is, however, no natural harbour, or safe 
anchorage, at any part of this coast for many miles 
from Gaza, and the place could never have been 
aseaport town. One of the most interesting ob- 
jects about Gaza is the forest of ancient olive 
trees extending for 3 miles along the Jaffa road, 
somewhat resembling a forest of ancient oaks in 
the gnarled and wrinkled character of their bark, 
and the girth of their corrugated trunks.t| The 
country around is rich and well cultivated, or else 
laid out in pasturage for sheep, goats, and herds 
of cattle; and the Arabs from the neighbour- 
ing desert assemble here in the market-place 
to buy and sell commodities. They belong to 
the Azazimeh and Terabin tribes inhabiting the 
districts to the N. and S. of the Wady es-Seba 
(here called the Wady Ghtizzeh), and stretching 
southwards into the sterile region of the Badiet 
et-Tih. 

History.—Gaza is one of the most ancicnt cities 
named in the Bible. We find it mentioned, alone 
with the cities of the plain, as lying along the 
border of the Canaanites (Gn 10”),+ and it was 
captured, but not retained, by the tribe of Judah 
on the invasion of Pal. by the Israelites (Jg 18%), 
The special interest of its early history is connected 
with the exploits of Samson during the wars between 
Israel and the Philistines (᾽ς 13-16), at which time 
G. seems to have risen to a position of great im- 
vortance, and to have become the capital of the 

hilistine confederacy; a position which it re- 
tained down to the time of Alexander the Great. 


* Survey Map of Palestine. 

{ One of these trees was found to be 19 feet in circumference 
at 4 feet from the ground when measured by the present writer 
in 1884; and many of them may be a thousand years of ave 
and upwards. 

1 It does not necessarily follow that Gaza was in existence at 
ἐμαὶ time, but only in the time of the writer of the Book οἵ 

enesis. 


In the year B.c. 710, when joined in alliance with 
Sabako king of Egypt, and ruled by Hanno, it was 
attacked by Sargon and the army of Assyria. A 
great battle was fought at Raphia (the modern 
Rafeh), about half-way between Gaza and the 
Wady el-‘Arish (‘River of Egypt’), in which the 
allies were defeated by Sargon. Hanno was de- 
prived of his crown, and carried captive to Assyria 
by the conqueror. This was the first trial of 
strength between the two great powers of Egypt 
and Assyria.“ Still later (B.c. 332) G. was strong 
enough to resist for a period of two months a 
siege by Alexander the Great, after the battle of 
Issus, but was ultimately taken by storm. The 
city at this time is described as 20 stadia distant 
from the sea, and very difficult of access owing to 
the height of the sandhills. The city itself was 
wide, and placed on a lofty hill and strongly forti- 
fied by a wall.t 

But the ultimate decay of G. foretold by the 
ee ae (Jer 47, Am 15, Zeph 24, Zee 9°) was 
1astening towards fulfilment. G. suffered greatly 
(1 Mac 118}. δὲ 13%) in the wars between Ptolemy 
1x. and Alexander Jannzus, a prince of the Mac- 
cabeean line (B.C. 105-78). By Augustus it was 
assigned to the kingdom of Herod along with the 
ncighbourimg maritime cities. This brings us to 
the first event recorded in NT history in which 
the name of G. comes prominently into view, 
namely, the conversion and baptism of the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, which took place near the city (Ac 
8°). The precise spot where he was baptized 
by Philip cannot be determined with certainty ; 
but it may be inferred to have been at the 
crossing of either the brook Wady el-Hessy or 
Wady el-Halib by the road from Jatla to Gaza.t 

Henceforth G. almost disappears from the page 
of history, till in A.D. 634 it was captured by the 
generals of the first calif, Abu Bekr. During 
the crusades it was garrisoned by the Knights 
Templars, but finally fell into the hands of Saladin 
after the disastrous battle of Hattin (A.D. 1170). 
Since then it has remained a Mohammedan city. 
(for a full account of Gaza and its history see ἃ. 
A. Smith, 7GAL 181 ff., and ef. Gautier, Souvenirs 
de Terre-Sainéte, 116 ff.; Clermont-Ganneau, Arch. 
fiesearches in Pal. (1896), p. 2791). E. Huu. 


GAZARA (Tafdpa, Τάξαρα, Tagypd, Tdonpo).—An 
important stronghold often mentioned during the 
Maccabean struggle, 1 Mac 45 74 9° 1858. (in this 
last all MSS have Γάζαν, Gaza, but the context and 
the parallel passage in Jos. Ant, XIII. vi. 7 show 
that the correct reading is Tafdépay, see RVim) 13% 
14% 34 1538 161, 2 Mac 10%. In Ané. XII. vii. 4, XIV. 
v. 4, Wars, I. vill. δ, it is called Gadara. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is the OT GEZER 
(which see). Sec further, Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 261f., 
372, and G. A. Smith, HGHL 215 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

GAZELLE (ax zébhi, dopxds)— AV renders zébhi 
in the poetical books, and in 28 2181 Ch 123 by 
roc. KV gives the same rendering, but adds in 
the marg. 1n all but three places (28 918. Ca 3° 73) 
gazelle, Inthe lists of animals used as food AV 
renders zébhi by roebuck, while KV renders it in- 
consistently with itself in the other passages, 
gazelle. ‘The latter is undoubtedly the correct 
rendering for all, instead of roe and rocbuck. The 
Arabic word za6i, the exact countcrpart of zébAt, 
15 one of the names of the gazelle in that tongue; 


* Rawlinson, Ane, Aon. vol. ii. 144. ; 
t Arrian, ii. 26, where an account of the siege is given. During 


its progress Alexander received ἃ wound in the shoulder. 


| 


{ The Hessy is crossed by the road at a distance of 12 miles 
from Gaza, the Ilalib at 5 miles. Either of these spots fits in 
with the narrative. The ruins of el-Mineh on the seacoast 


mark the site of a town and episcopal yee of the δίῃ cent 
\ called " Constantia’ or ‘ Limena Gaza.’ 
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the other is ghazal, from which our word gazelle is 
derived. It was expressly permitted as food 
(Dt 12!° 14515"). Itwas daily served on Solomon’s 
table (1 IK 4%). Asahel and the Gadites were as 
fleet as gcbhis (28 238, 1 Ch 128). The gébhi was 
much hunted (Pr 6°, Is 13"). It is frequently 
alluded to in Ca (2% 9. 17 35 4°73 84). The fem. form 
may zébhiyydh became (by law of interchange) 
Aram. taditha, whieh was translated δορκάς = 
gazelle (ef. Ac 9*), 

The gazelle, Gazella Dorcas, L., is one of the 
most beautiful of the antelopes. It is abundant 
throughout the country, but especially in the 
remoter mountain districts and in the deserts. It 
is often met with in herds, which sometimes number 
as many asa hundred. The general colour is fawn, 
with white and dark stripes down the face, and a 
white mark on the hind quarters. A loeal variety, 
ealled the ariel gazelle, Gazella Arabica, Ehr., is 
found in Gilead. It is of a darker fawn colour 
than the type. 

Gazelles are hunted by lying in wait for them at 
the springs, or by chasing them with greyhounds 
and falcons. They are very fleet, however, and 
often ‘deliver themselves from the hand of the 
hunter’ (Pr 6°). They are often takeu in large 
numbers by driving them into an enclosure, with 
a pitfall at either side. As many as fifty may 
thus be taken at one time. When taken young 
the gazelle is easily tamed, and becomes very 
affeetiouate. G. E. Post. 


GAZERA (A Γαξηρά, B Kagnpd), 1 Es 5%,—His 
sons were among the ‘temple servants,’ In Ezr 2% 
GAZZAM. 


GAZEZ (ni, Wellh., de gent. ct fam. Jud. 26, 
would write 13).—4. A son of Ephah, Caleb’s eon- 
cubine, 1 Ch 2%, 2. In same verse a second G. is 
mentioned as a son of Haram, who was another of 
Ephah’s sons. Smith’s DB? incorrectly states that 
this second G. is omitted in B. The latter MS 
reads both times Tefote; Luc. has in second 
instance ['afds. 


GAZINGSTOCK.—Men are no longer punished 
by being pa eon to public gaze, whether in the 
stocks or otherwise, and ‘gazing-stock’ has gone 
out of use. It is one of several compounds of 
‘stock’ which have become obsolete. We find 
‘mocking stock’ in 2 Mac 77: and Tindale uses 
‘gestyngestocke’ in Dt 28% for EV ‘ byword.’ 
The only compound still in use is ‘laughing-stock.’ 

Gazingstock (1611 ‘gazing stocke’) oceurs Nah 
3° 11 - will set thee as a gazingstock’; Heb. 
‘S12 [in pause], lit. ‘as a sight’ (from ax ‘to look 
upon’); the word is found also in Gn 16% (x7 5x, 
AV ‘Thou God scest me,’ RV ‘Thou art a God 
that seeth,’ RVm ‘God of seeing’—which is prob- 
ably nearest the mark, réi being a subst. here); 
in 18 16” of David (EV ‘ goodly to look to’); and 
in Job 33% (59, of the wasting away of Job’s 
flesh, EV ‘that it cannot be seen’). Tor the 
thought of Nah 3° Davidson refers to Ezk 2817: 38, 
Mt 119,1 Co 49; to which may be added the other 
example of ‘ gazingstoek,’ He 10" (cf. also Moab. 
Stone, 1. 12, ‘a g. to Chemosh and to Moab’). Here 
the ptcp. θεατριζόμενοι is tr’ in AV ‘whilst ye were 
made a gazmgstock,’in RV ‘being made a g.,’ a 
tr. which comes from the Bishops’ Bible ; Wye. and 
Rhem. having ‘speetacle,’ after Vulg. spectaculum 
facti. This is the only occurrence of the Gr. verb, 
but θέατρον “γίνομαι is found in 1 Co 4°, already 
referred to, in a preeisely similar meaning, EV 
‘We are made a spectacle unto the world,’ which 
is Wyclifs and the Rhem. tr., again after Vulg. 
spectaculum factt. 


sions. Shaks. uses ‘gaze’ for ‘gazing-stoek’ in 
Macbeth, V. viii. 24— 


‘Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time ; 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon ἃ pole, and underwrit, 
“Here may you see the tyrant.”’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


GAZITES ([o)'ny7).—The inhabitants of GAZA 
(wh. see), Jos 133 (AV Gazathites), Jg 16°. 


GAZZAM (0:3).—A family of Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerub. (Ezr 2%, Neh 7°), called in 
1 Es 581 Gazera. See GENEALOGY. 


GEBA.—4. (ys3,in pause y2i= Gaba, a ‘hill’) Aeity 
of Benjamin—one of those assigned under Joshua 
to the Levites (Jos 21”, 1 Ch 6). It was situated 
on the N.E. border of Benjamin (Jos 18%). It is 
abundantly clear from the history of the two king- 
doms that Geba is to be identified with the modern 
Jeba. The latter lies some 7 miles to the N. of 
Jerusalem, the road to which joins the main road 
between Bethel and Jerusalem, just N. of Zell el- 
Ful (Gibeah). Itis situated on the S. side of the 
steep defile of the Wady Suweinit, facing Mich- 
mash (Afuikhands) on the other side (1 § 145 ‘The 
one erag rose up on the north infront of Miehmash, 
and the other on the south in front of Geba’). It 
was from this spot that Jonathan (158 14"), 
accompanied only by his armour-bearer, started to 
deseend the preeipitons cliffs of the pass, aud, in so 
doing, purposely revealed himself to the garrison 
of the Philistines on the opposite height. The 
words of the latter merely served to confirm the 
two warriors in their resolve, while the very 
audacity of their undertaking ensured its sueccss. 
Climbing up on their hands and feet (v.}§), they 
fell upon the astonished Philistines with un- 
diminished vigour, and, by their daring, initiated 
a panic, which quickly spread throughout the 
Philistine forces, and caused the eomplete discom- 
fiture of the latter at the hands of Saul. Saul, 
with but a scanty remnant of his forees, would 
seem to have been encamped at Gibeah (1816 Geba 
must be a mistake for Gibeah; cf v.'5), some 3 
miles to the S., so that Jonathan could start on 
his daring errand without awakening the suspicions 
of his countrymen as to the object of his expedition. 
In the reign of Asa king of Judah, this important 
position on the frontier was fortified with ‘the stones 
of Ramah (er-Rdm) and the timber thereof, where- 
with Baasha (king of Israel) had builded’ (1 Ik 15* 
=2 Ch 16°). l’rom this period onwards G. appears 
to have marked the N. limit of the kingdom of 
Judah. Hence we find the old formula, ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba,’ which denoted the extent of 
the united kingdom, altered into ‘from Geba to 
Beersheba’ (2 K 23°, cf. Zee 14"). The position of 
Geba, its strategic importance, and its distinction 
from the similar-sounding Gibeah (for the latter 
poe cf. Jos 18** 38). are once more clearly shown in 

saiah’s dramatic picture of the march of Senna- 
cherib’s army against Jerusalem from the N. 
(Is 1078-82, see GIBEALL, 2 (4)); while in the times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah it was still a well-known spot 
(Nel: 11% 127°; cf, 7%, ἘΠῚ 2°6, 1 Ch 8°). 

In the following passages the Hebrew text 
wrongly gives Geba for Gibeah: Jg 20! 1§ 
13°16; for further details see GIBEAH, 2. In Jg 
208 (see above) Geba is to be restored in plaee of 
Gibeah, while in 28 5% it seems probable that we 

| should restore Gibeon for Geba, in accordanee with 
the parallel passage 1 Ch 1416 

2. (Γαιβαί) About 3 miles N. of Samaria. It 

was the southernmost of the three fortresses 


Tindale’s word here is ‘gas- |) which commanded the road leading up from Es- 


yugestocke,’ and he is followed by the other ver- | draelon, through the pass of En-gannim (Jenén), 
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into Samaria. It was between this fort and Scy- 
thopolis that Holofernes pitched his camp pre- 
paratory to attacking Juda (Jth 3”). 

J. F. STENNING. 

GEBAL.—41. 21, Γαιβάλ or Γεβάλ, Ps 838 [Eng. 7]. 
A mountainous district south of the Dead Sea, 
which still bears the name of Jebdd (Robinson, BR 
ii. 154). Josephus regards Τοβολῖτις as a part of 
Idumiea (And. 11. 1. 2, ef. TX. ix. 1), and Jerome 
explains Seir by Gedaicna (Euseb. Onomast. ‘Seir’). 
In Ps 838 Gebal is named, together with Ammon, 
Amalek, and other nations, as forming a confederacy 
against Israel. Thedate and occasion of the psalin 
are unknown, but many commentators connect it 
with the events described in 1 Mac 5. 

2. 533, (ol πρεσβύτεροι) Βυβλίων, Ezk 27°. GEBALITES 
odain, AV Giblites, but in 1 K ‘the stonesquarers,’ 
Jos 13°, 1K 58% A Pheenician city, situated on 
rising ground near the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, 
and about 20 miles N. of Beirfit. The name is 
found frequently in Pheenician (C7S 1) and Assy- 
rian inscriptions in the forms Gwdbal or Gubli (cf. 
Schrader, COT i. 174 and Gloss.), and also on the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets; while to the Greeks the 
town was well known as Byblus (Βύβλος or Βίβλος, 
ef. Strabo, xvi. p. 755). The modern name is 
Jebett. The city was celebrated for the worship 
of Adonis and Astarte, while its maritime im- 
portance is attested by Ezekiel, who speaks of 
the ‘elders and wise men of Gebal’ as being the 
carpenters or ‘calkers’ of the ships of Tyre (27%). 
According to Jos 13° the land of the GEBALITES 
(AV Giblites) was included within the ideal bound- 
aries of Israel; but it was never occupied by the 
Israelites, and it seems doubtful whether it could 
in any sense have been regarded as belonging to 
the Promised Land. Moreover, the passage is syn- 
tactically incorrect (°7217 pqNm), and the widely 
different reading of LXX points to an early corrup- 
tion of the text. It is better to read ‘as far as the 
border of the Gebalites,’ *b2an 2122 τῷ, omitting the 
preceding words 7287) “yn, and to suppose that 
the territory of Gebal extended inland in a south- 
easterly direction (see Dillm. ad loc.). The 
Gebalites are mentioned again in 1 K 5" [Heb.*?], 
where they are said to have fashioned the stones 
for the building of the temple along with the 
builders of Solomon and the builders of Hiram. 
But here, too, the text is probably faulty. Thenius 
reads, ‘and Solomon’s builders . fashioned 
them (the stones), and made a border for them’ 


(mda) for 33), LXX ἔβαλον). H. A. WHITE. 


GEBER (733 ‘man’ or ‘mighty man,’ Ταβέρ A, 
om. B Luc. 1 K 4%).—One of Solomon’s twelve 
commissariat officers, whose district lay to the E. 
of Jordan, and perhaps S. of that of the officer 
mentioned v.%. At the end of v.” comes a sen- 
tence referred by AV and RV to this Geber, and 
rendered ‘and he was the only officer which was 
in the land.’ This is usually thought to mean 
that in this large district more than one officer 
might have been expected, but that this was not 
the case, probably because the country was rugged 
and thinly populated. Such a rendering, however, 
together with the interpretation put upon it, can 
by no means be extracted from the Hebrew, which 
is certainly corrupt. Klosterman by a clever 
emendation obtains the statement ‘and one officer 
was over all the officers who were in the land,’ 
the reference being, not to Geber, but to Azariah 
son of Nathan, mentioned yv.5 as ‘ over the oflicers.’ 
Cf. the interpretation of Jos. (An¢. VIII. ii. 3) ἐπὶ 
δὲ τούτων εἷς πάλιν ἄρχων ἀποδέδεικτο. | 

C. I. BURNEY. 

GEBIM (o235 ‘the trenches’).—A place N. of 

Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which are graphically 


flight upon the approach of the Assyrian army, 
Is 10% only. In Eusebius (Onomasé. s. ‘Gebin’) 
a Geba 5 Roman miles from Gophna, on the 
way to Neapolis (Shechem), is noticed. This is 
the modern J/edia, which, being near the great 
northern road, is a possible site for Gebim. See 
SWP vol. ii. sh. xiv. C. ἢν, CONDER, 


GECKO (apy “Gndkéah, μυγαλή, mygale).—The AV 
(Lv 11°) renders ‘dndkah, ferret. This animal, 
however, is not fouud in the Holy Land, and is not 
at all likely to be the one intended here. The 
LXX μυγαλή signifies the shrew mouse, of which 
several kinds are met with in the Holy Land: (1) 
Sorex araneus, De Selys, Arab. fir el-khald, in the 
hilly districts of N. Galilee; (2) S. tetragonurus, 
Desm., in Lebanon; (3) S. pygmaeus, De Selys, 
about one-third as large as the first; (4) S. crassi- 
cuudus, Licht., a silver-grey species, in the 5. 
deserts; (5) 5. fodiens, Schreb., the water shrew, 
by streams in Ceelesyria and Antilebanon. Not- 
withstanding the above tr® of the LXX and the 
notion of the Rabbins that the hedgehog was the 
animal intended, the position of ’éndkah among the 
lizards has inclined scholars to regard it as one of 
them. The RV has adopted gecko (so Pesh.). This 
rendering, lowever, must be regarded as purely 
conjectural. ‘There are several of the Geckonide in 
the Holy Land. The commonest of all is the com- 
mon gecko, Ptyodactylus MHasselquistit, Schueid., 
which is found everywhere among rocks and in 
ruins and about houses. It has a fan-shaped foot 
(whence its generic name), with suckers by the 
sides of the toes, so that it can walk on smooth 
walls, and even run inverted likea fly. It moves 
noiselessly. But it can emit a rapid clucking 
sound, by vibrating the tongue against the palate. 
The name gecko is an attempted imitation of this 
sound. ‘There is a popular superstition in the 
country, that a gecko, crawling over the body, 
will produce leprous sores; hence its name abu 
bureis, ‘father of leprosy.’ This opinion, which is 
probably ancicnt, would add to the lacertine form 
of the animal a reason for considering it unclean. 
It has a flattish-triangular head, covered with 
scales, a wide mouth, large eyes and small teeth, 
and a broad tail, nearly as long as the body. The 
general colour is black, but the whole body is 
spotted with rows of rounded warts or promi- 
nences. It is the most repulsive-looking of the 
lizards in Palestine. G. E. Post. 


GEDALIAH (mn, mw ‘J’ is great’),—41. Son 
of Ahikam, who had protected Jereniiah from the 
anti-Chaldzan party (Jer 26), and probably grand- 
son of Shaphan, the pious scribe (2 αὶ 22). 6, 
naturally shared the views of Jeremiah. This 
commended him to Nebuchadnezzar, who made 
him governor over ‘the poor of the people that 
were left in the land.’ His two months’ rule and 
treacherous murder are detailed in Jer 40, 41 
(2 K 2572-25), At Mizpah in Benjamin the scattered 
elements of the national Hfe gathered round G. 
First came Jeremiah, then the remnant of the 
army, and finally the Jews that had been dispersed. 
in the adjacent countries. At G.’s bidding they 
began to settle in the deserted towns, and to 
gather in the now ownerless crops. Meanwhile 
Baalis, king of the Ammonites, resolved, by the 
assassination of G., to destroy ‘the remnant of 
Judah’ (Jer40%). He found a tool in Ishmael ‘of the 
seed royal,’ formerly a high oflicer under Zedekiah, 
but now a bandit in the service of Ammon 
(41%), Disbelieving the warnings which he re- 


| ceived, G. entertained Ishmael and ten followers 


at Mizpah. G. and the small garrison of Jews 
and Chaldwans were slain, probably while at table 


pictured by the prophet as saving their goods by | (Jos. Ant. X. ix. 4), and their bodies cast promiseu- 
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ously (41%) into the ancient cistern of Asa. The 
lot of Baalis succeeded but too well: for the 

ewish captains, fearing lest they might be held 
responsible for the audacious murder of the great 
king’s representative (41% 18), fled into Egypt, 
carrying with them Jeremiah and ‘ all the remnant 
of Judah.’ ‘It seemed to be the revocation of the 
advantages of the Exodus’ (Stanley). The anni- 
varsity of G.’s murder—the third day of the 
seventh month, Tisri (Zee 7°81°)—has been ever 
since observed as one of the four Jewish fasts. 
Gritz (see Cheyne on Jer 41") argues that G.’s 
government lasted five years, but his reasons do 
not seem conclusive. 

2. 1 Ch 253-9 eldest ‘son’ of Jeduthun, leader 
of the second course of temple musicians. 3. Ezr 
1018 (1 Es 919 Joadanus), a priest ‘of the sons of 
Jeshua,’ who ‘had married a strange woman.’ 
4, Jer 38! son of Pashhur (Jer 20!6), a prince in 
the reign of Zedekiah. 5. Zeph 11 grandfather 
of the prophet Zephaniah. N. J. D. WHITE. 


GEDDUR (A Γεδδούρ, B Keddovp), 1 Es 5°.—In 
Ezr 2% Neh 79 GAHAR. ‘172 was perhaps read 
N53. 


GEDER (7723).— An unidentified Canaanitish 
town, whose king was amongst those conquered 
by Joshua, Jos 12" (only). While LXX A has 
Taéép, B has ᾿Ασεί. It is very probably identical 
with Beth-gader of 1 Ch 2°". In 1 Ch 27% Baal- 
hanan, who had charge of David’s olives and syco- 
mores, is called the Gederite (1739), which may be 
a centilic name derived from Geder, although some 
prefer to derive it from GEDERAH (wh. see). 


GEDERAH.— AV of 1 Ch 4330 reads, ‘Those 
that dwelt among plants (RVm plantations) and 
hedges,’ but RV gives ‘the inhabitants of Netaim 
and Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr® 
of min oye; ‘av. In that case the Gederah re- 
ferred to would probably be the city of that name 
located by Jos 15°°in the Shephelah, the modern 
Jedireh (SWF vol. iii. sh. xx.) and the Gedour of 
Eusebius (Onomast. p. 254, Lagarde, 2nd ed.). The 
gentilic name Gederathite (‘n7225) occurs in 1 Ch 
124. J. A. SELBIE. 


GEDEROTH (nin93, in 2 Ch 2817 'sn).—A town of 
Judah in the Shephelah, Jos 15*, 2 Ch 288, noticed 
with Beth-dagon, Makkedah, and Naamah. It 
appears to be the modern Keatrah near Yebna, 
where a Jewish colony is now established. Possibl 
it is also the Kidron of 1 Mac 1589. 41 169. See SW. 
vol. 11]. sh. xvi. C. R. CONDER. 


GEDEROTHAIM (o°n573) occurs in Jos 1536 ag one 
of the fourteen cities of Judah that lay in the 
Shephelah. ‘here are, however, fourteen cities 
without it, and it is probable that the name has 
arisen by dittography from the preceding Gedcrah 
(Néldeke, Arit. d. AT, 101). The names of the 
cities in the LX-X show several divergences from the 
MT ; in v.** Adithaim is omitted, and after Ταδηρά 
we read καὶ ai ἐπαύλεις αὐτῆς, which is evidently 
intended to be the tr® of nontz2 (‘sheep-folds’). 
Both the Ozf. Heb. Lex. and Sieefried - Stade 
are surely in error in stating that the name is 
omitted in the LXX. The subterfuge of the AVm 
‘Gederah or Gederothaim’ is, of course, not per- 
missible. J. A. SELBIE. 


GEDOR (πὸ, 773).—1. A town of Judah, named 
along with Halhul and Beth-zur, Jos 15%; ef. 
1Ch 44:18 12? Gin this last sun, Baer and Kittel 
wim). It is generally identified with the modern 
Jedir (Robinson, B&P* ii. 13) north of Beit Sur. 
2. The district from which the Simeonites are said 


to have expelled the Hamite settlers, 1 Ch 499%, 
The LXX, however, reads Τέραρα (Gerar), and 
Gerar ‘suits admirably as to direction’ (Kittel in 
SBOT). This reading is adopted also by Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr. 1. 344), Bertheau (Chron. 51), Hitzig 
(on Mie 1"), Graf (Der Stamm Simeon, 25), Oxf. 
Heb. Lex., Siegfried-Stade, etc. 


GEDOR (im, 13 ‘ wall’).—1. A Benjamite, an 
ancestor of king Saul, 1 Ch S® 997, 2, 3. The 
eponym of two Judahite families, 1 Ch 4418; See 

ENEALOGY. 


GE-HARASHIM (ov &°3), ‘valley of craftsmen,’ 
1 Ch 4", Neh 11%, In the latter passage it occurs 
with Lod and Ono. The name may survive at the 
ruin Hirsha, E. of Lydda. See SWP vol. ii. sh. 


XIV. 


GEHAZI (n'a, except in 2 K 5% 845, where it is 
yma, ‘valley of vision’; LXX Tefel, Vulg. (621) is 
four times called the servant (ny3, lit. ‘ boy’) of 
Elisha, a term which indicates a lower kind of 
service than Elisha’s ‘ministry’ to Elijah. He 
may, however, be the person called in 2K 4% 
Elisha’s minister (nq), the word which is applied 
to Elisha himself in 1 K 19%. Gehazi is one of 
those Bible characters—Achan, Judas, Ananias, 
Demas, etc.—whose crimes and apostasy point the 
moral that the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil. What is known of him is told in three 
narratives. 

1. In the story of the lady of Shunem (2 Κα 48:8 
he appears as a man of shrewd practical sense, but 
incapable of understanding the impulses of deep 
feeling. His moral quality is scarcely defined. 
Elisha having failed to persuade his benefactress 
to ask any favour, turns in perplexity to consult 
his servant (44), G. has penetrated the good lady’s 
thoughts, and tells the prophet of her secret longing 
forason. Elisha perceives that his servant’s insight 
has surpassed his own, and, recalling the Shunam- 
mite, promises that the desire of her heart will be 
cranted. In the sequel to the story, when the 
lady, bereft of this child of promise, comes in haste 
to the retreat at Carmel and casts herself at the 
prophet’s feet in a es of grief, G.’s common- 
place mind is shocked at this liberty taken by a 
woman. He would rudely thrust her away; but 
the prophet, pitying her unknown sorrow, reproves 
his servant for adding to the bitterness of her soul. 
When she has told the cause of her grief, G, is 
directed to hasten to Shunem, saluting no man by 
the way (ef. Lk 102), and lay the prophet’s staff on 
the face of the child. 

2. In the story of Naaman G. appears as a 
finished example of covetousness (2 Καὶ 5”-*7), His 
baseness is in startling contrast to the high- 
mindedness of his master. In vain does Naaman 
press his treasure on the acceptance of Elisha; he 
has to depart with it intact (5%). To the sordid 
mind of G. this situation of affairs presents a 
temptation which he cannot resist. His passion 
for gain, probably long nourished ἴῃ secret, 
suddenly overmasters him. The voice of reason 
and religion is stifled, and blasphemy, lying, sacri- 
lege, and fraud come to serve his master passion. 
Elisha’s refusal to take the stranger’s gold seems 
to him madness. ‘As J” liveth,’ he will secure a 
portion of it for himself—thus lightly does he use 
the same oath with which Elisha solemnly refused 
the filthy lucre (5'%”), Running to overtake the 
Syrian cavaleade, G. invents a clever story of two 
poor young sons of the prophets having just come 
to Samaria, whose wants Elisha has bethought 
himself of supplying out of the treasure which he 
had refused for himself, G. begs for them a talent 


of silver (£400!) and two changes of raiment. 
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Plausible though the story was, it could hardly 
fail to lower the prophet in the estimation of the 
Syrians. They would reflect that he was like 
other men, after all. But G.’s request is at once 
ranted, and two of Naaman’s servants return to 
Samaria laden with the changes of raiment and 
twice as much silver as had been asked. When 
they come to the hill (ὅν, LXX els τὸ σκοτεινόν, to 
the secret place, from a reading 93k; Vulg. am 
vesperit) G. dismisses the men and conceals his 
prize. THe then boldly presents himself before his 
master, and in answer to a question assures him 
with an air of innocence that he has been nowhere. 
But the prophet has at last discovered his servant’s 
true character, and with searching interrogations 
lays bare his guilt, and reads the very thoughts 
and intents of his heart. G. is utterly confounded. 
Pale and speechless he hears the curse of Naaman’s 
leprosy entailed, with awful appropriateness, on 
himself and his family for ever, and goes from 
Elisha’s presence a leper, white as snow. 

3. In the third narrative (2 K 8'6) G. appears 
engaged in conversation with king Jehoram, who 
has called him to recite the story of Hlisha’s 
wonderful deeds. G. is telling of the restoration 
of the Shunammite’s son to life, when the lady 
herself comes on the scene to petition the king to 
reinstate her in the house and land which she had 
lost ina recent famine. The difficulty of imagin- 
ing the king talking to a leper and G. glorifying 
Elisha has led some critics to suppose that this 
narrative is misplaced, and should appear before 
2K 5. But it reads quite naturally as it stands. 
Conversation with lepers was not forbidden. The 
story certainly shows G. in a more favourable 
light than the previous narrative. The notice 
taken of him by the king, and the truthfulness 
and respect with which he recounts the deeds of 
his former master, may be charitably taken to indi- 
cate that affliction had at last made him a wiser 
and better man. 

Elisha’s choice of this covetous man to be his 
follower presents a difficulty of the same kind, 
though not so great, as Christ’s choice of a 
covetous disciple. It appears that the prophet’s 
insight, though often marvellous, was sometimes 
quite ordinary (2 K 4). He confesses his inability 
to read the mind of the Shunammite: ‘J” hath hid 
it from me, and hath not told me’ (4537. In the 
same way he was evidently mistaken with regard 
to the character of his servant. He probably chose 
him for his ready wit and practical sense; and if 
he detected in him a love of money, he may have 
hoped that the foree of example would wean him 
from it. But to minds steeped in avarice the 
means of grace are often a savour of death rather 
than of life, and a holy example may not change 
the heart. ‘Happy was it for Gehazi,’ says Bishop 
Hall, ‘if, while his skin was snow-white with 
leprosy, his humbled soul was washed white as 
snow with the water of true repentance.’ 

J. STRACHAN. 

GEHENNA. — The word Gehenna, Τέεννα in 
Tischendorf and WH (or Τεέννα according to other 
scholars, on the ground of its derivation from the 
Aram. 0373), 15 derived ultimately from the Hebrew 
expression 037 3 = ‘valley of Hinnom,’ Jos 15° 1810, 
Neh 11”, which is an abbreviated form of 153} 
nig=‘valley of the son of Hinnom,’ Jos 15% 18%, 
2Ch 28% 33%, Jer 79-32 192-6 or in the Kethib of 
2 K 2810 p337"32 ἃ, But this place became so notori- 
ous through its evil associations that it was simply 
called ‘the valley’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, Jer 2% 31%, and the 
gate of Jerusalem leading to it ‘the valley-gate,’ 
2 Ch 26°, Neh 2815 38. This valley lay to the 8. 
and S.W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, BRP ii. 273, 
274). he derivation of o37 is quite uncertain. 
In the LXX this name appears variously as φάραγξ 


Ὄνόμ (B: ‘Evvéu A), Jos 15°; (B) νάπη Σοννάμ (B: 
υἱοῦ Ἔννόμ A), Jos 18%; 1'αίεννα (B: Tal Ὄννόμ A), 
Jos 18%; Ταιβενθόμ (B: Τηβεεννόμ A), 2 Ch 28°; ya 
βανὲ ‘Kvydu (B: yn Beevvou A), 2 Ch 335. Elsewhere 
we find generally φάραγξ (υἱοῦ) ‘Eyvou. 

This term is used in a variety of meanings in 
the course of Israelitish and Jewish history. These 
we shall consider separately according as_ they 
appear in OT, Apocalyptic literature, the NT, or 
in later Judaism. 

I. Its USE IN THE OT falls under three heads. 
(a) It is used in a merely topographical sense. 
Thus it formed the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin, Jos 15° 1816 and the northern limit of 
the district occupied by the tribe of Judah after 
the Captivity, Neh 11°, and lay in front of the 
gate Harsith of Jerusalem, Jer 193, 
under HINNOM (VALLEY OF). 

(5) It is used in a religious wa et as inply- 
ing a place of idolatrous and inhuman sacrifices. 
These were first offered by Ahaz and Manasseh, 
who made their children to ‘ pass through the fire’ 
to Molech in this valley, 2 K 16%, 2 Ch 283, and 2 Ix 
21%, 2 Ch 33°. These sacrifices were probably made 
on the ‘high places of Topheth, which is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom,’ Jer 75) ; οὗ, Jer 32}, 
In order to put an end to these abominations, 
Josiah polluted it with human bones and other 
corruptions, 2 K 23-334. But this worship of 
Molech was revived under Jehoiakim, Jer 1]2°}, 
Ezk 20°, In eonsequence of these idolatrous 
practices in the Valley of Hinnom, Jeremiah 
prophesied that one day it would be called the 
‘Valley of Slaughter,’ and that they should ‘ bur 
in antesth till there be no place to bury,’ Jer 7” 
1942, Many scholars have accepted the statement 
of Kimehi (c. 1200 A.p.) on Ps 27: ‘Gehennam fuit 
locus spretus, in quem abjecerunt sordes et cadavera, 
et fuit ibi perpetuo ignis ad comburendum sordes 
illas et ossa; propterea parabolice vocatur judicium 
impiorum Gehennam.’ But this is denied by 
Robinson, i. 274, who writes that ‘there is no 
evidence of any other fires taan those of Molech 
having been kept up in this valley’ (Rosenmiiller, 
Biblisch. Geogr. 11. 1. 156, 164). 

(c) It signifies the place of punishment for re- 
bellious or apostate Jews in the presence of the 
rightcous. Gelinnom or Gehenna is not actually 
mentioned with this signification in the OT, but 
it is it and no other place that is implied in Is 501 
‘in a place of pain shall ye lie down,’ and 66" with 
thisnew connotation. Both these passages are very 
late, and probably from the same hand—not earlier 
than the 8rd cent. B.c. (see Cheyne, Introd. to the 
Lk. of Isaiah, p. 380; Smend, Alitestamentliche 
Religqnuonsgeschichte, p. 506). Further, the punish- 
ment of the apostate Jews in Is 66% is conceived 
as eternal: ‘They shall look upon the careases of 
the men that have transgressed against me; for 
their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched, and they shall be an abhorring to all 
flesh.’ The punishment of Gehenna is implied also 
in Dn 12? ‘some to shame and everlasting abhor- 
rence.” Weshould observe that the same word ἡ ΝΠ 
‘abhorrence’ oceurs in these two passages, and in 
these only, and the reference in both is to Gehenna. 

Il. [rs MEANING AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
IN APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.* In this literature 

* There is no actual mention of the word Gehenna, in biblical 
Apocryphal literature; but in Jth 1617— 

οὐαὶ ἔθνεσιν ἐπανιστα μένοις τῷ ψένει μου. 

Ἰκύριος Παντοκράτωρ ἐκδικήσει αὐτοὺς ἐν ἡμέρᾳ xpictos, 

δοῦναι πῦρ καὶ σκώληκποις εἰς σάρκας αὐτῶν, 

καὶ κλαύσονται bv αἰσθήσει ἕως αἰῶνος---- 
the reference to Gehenna is undeniable. In Sir 717, however, 
the text ἐκδίκησις ἀσεβοῦς sip καὶ σκώληξ is probably corrupt, 
being without the support of the Syriac Version and the best 
MSS of the Ethiopic. Sheol, moreover, has become synonym: 
ous with Gehenna in the Similitudes. Thus: ‘Sheol will 
devour the sinners in the presence of the elect,’ 568, cf. 6310, 


See further 
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this conception underwent further development. 
(a) Thus Gehenna was conceived as a place of 
corporal and spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jews in the presence of the righteous for ever. (See 
Eth, En. 9753 0030. 27). In the Simihitudes of that 
book, z.¢. chs. 37-70, there is a slight modification 
of the above idea. Thus, though the punishment 
is everlasting, only its initial stages will be exe- 
cuted in the presence of the righteous. On the 
expiration of these, the wicked will be swept for 
ever from the presence of the righteous, 48° 6313. 18. 

(6) A place of spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jews in the presence of the righteous. Heretofore 
Gehenna was always conceived as a place of both 
corporal and spiritual punishment. This new 
development is attested in the Eth. En. 91-104 
(c. 184-95 B.c.). Thus in 98% ‘their spirits will 
be cast into the furnace of fire.’ Cf. also 1038, 
From 994 1037 8 it is clear that Sheol and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms in this writer also. 
See also 100°. The same conception is found in an 
Essene writing, 2.6. Eth. En. 108° and in the 
Assumpt. Mos. 10% In the latter passage Gehenna 
or rather ‘the valley’ is mentioned by name (see 
Charles, Assumption of Moses, pp. 48, 44). It 15 
noteworthy that in all these books only a blessed 
immortality of the souls of the righteons is taught. 

(c) A place of corporal and spiritual punishment 
for all the wicked in the presence of the righteous. 
We arrive at this stage of development in 2 Es 
735-38 «Kt apparebit locus tormenti, et contra 
illum erit locus requietionis: clibanus gehenns 
ostendetur, et contra eum jocunditatis paradisus. 
Et dicet tune Altissimus ad excitatas gentes 
‘‘Videte contra et in contra; hic jocunditas et 
requies, et ibi 1gnis et tormenta.”’ 

ΠῚ, Irs MeANING IN THE NT.—In the NT 
Gehenna is always the final place of punishment 
into which the wicked are cast after the last judg- 
ment. Itis a place of torment both for body and 
soul, Thus Mt 5” ‘It is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members εἰσ perish, and not thy 
whole body go into Gehenna.’ So also in 5”, 
Some have argued that Christ has here only the 
living in view; but this limitation appears un- 
warranted. It is not till after the final judgment 
that the wicked are cast into Gehenna. At the 
resurrection, soul and body are united. Both are 
punished in Gehenna, Gehenna as the last punish- 
ment was conceived also as the worst. It slew 
both soul and body—not, indeed, in an absolute 
sense, but relatively. Thus Mt 10° ‘Fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna.’ Cf. Lk 12°, This final stage of retri- 
bution is carefully distinguished in Eth. En. 22"-™, 
There the souls in the third division of Sheol are 
raised in order to be delivered over to their worst 
penalty, but of the sinners in the fourth division it 
is said: ‘Their souls will not be slain on the day of 
judgment, nor will they be raised from thenee.’ 
For the phrase ‘slaying of the soul’ in this con- 
nexion, compare also Eth. En. 108*6 Gehenna 
is conceived as a fire, Mt 5” 18°; an unquenchable 
fire, Mk 9%; as a place where ‘their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,’ Mk 9%; a 
‘furnace of fire,’ Mt 13-5; ‘the outer darkness,’ 
Mt 8 22) 9550, It is the ‘lake of fire’ in Rev 
1059 9010. 4.16 918, Hades is finally cast into it, 
Rev 20". In the NT Hades and Gehenna seem 
never to be confused together. 

IV. In LATER JUDAISM.—Here Gehenna is con- 
ceived as a Purgatory for faithless Jews, who 
were afterwards to be admitted into paradise, but 
still remained the place of eternal perdition for 
the Gentiles (ef. Weber, Jidisehe Theologie’, pp. 
341, 342; Driver, Sermons on OT, 79f., 87, 89 f., 97). 

R. H. CHARLES. 

GELILOTH (εἶν "δα, Γαλιαώθ, A ᾿Αγαλλιλώθ).---Οπ 


of the places mentioned in Jos 18" as defining the 
S. boundary of Benjamin. The border, it is said, 
after leaving the valley of the son of Hinnom, 


‘went out’ first to En-shemesh (probably ‘Ain 
Haud, about 2 miles E. of Jerusalem), and after- 


wards to G. ‘in front of the ascent of Adumminm,’ 
and so passed on into the Jordan Valley. The 
‘ascent of Adummim’ is in all probability the 
ascent, some 5 miles long, leading up from the 
plain of Jericho to Talaat ed-Dumm, about 6 
miles E.N.E. of Jerusalem, on the regular route 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. The place ἃ. 
has not, however, been identified ; and all that can 
be said about it is that it was some spot on the 
boundary between Benjamin and Judah, conspicu- 
ous as a landmark to a traveller climbing up this 
steep ascent. In Jos 15’, where the N. boundary 
of Judah (in the opposite direction) is described, 
the place, similarly described, is called Gilgal 
(oadan, LXX B Τααγάδ, A Γαλγάλ). We have no 
means of determining which is the true reading ; 
the idea that the Gilgal between Jericho and the 
Jordan can be intended is, of course, quite out of 
the question; the border, at the point in question, 
must, as is evident from the terms employed 
(‘went up,’ 15%; ‘went down,’ 18? 18), have 
been above the plain. 

Geliloth, in the sense, as it scems, of circuits 
or districts, appears also (in the Heb.) as the 
technical name of the administrative districts of 
the Philistines (Jos 13°, Joel 3 (4)4; cf 1 Mac 5")— 
perhaps, of those rnled by their five ‘lords’ 
(Jos 133). It occurs likewise in the obscure and 
uncertain expression (Jos 22), ‘districts of 
Jordan’ (77720 m3), which describes the locality in 
which the altar ‘Ed’ was built by the 24 tribes. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

GEM. 


See STONES (PRECIOUS). 
GEMALLI (bo ‘camel -owner,’ or ‘my 
warder’).—Father of the Danite spy, Nu 13% P. 


ΓΘ. 


GEMARA.—See TALMUD. 


GEMARIAH (713, 197933 § J” hath accomplished ἢ). 
—41. A son of Shaphan the seribe, from whose cham- 
ber Baruch read the poayepete of Jeremiah in the 
ears of all the people. He vainly sought to deter 
king Jehoiakim from burning the roll (Jer 36% 1.» 
12. 22), 2, A son of Hilkiah who carried a letter 
from Jeremiah to the captives at Babylon (Jer 293). 


GENDER (a clipt form of ‘engender,’ which 
comes from Lat. ingenerare, through Old Tr. en- 
gendrer, the αἱ being excrescent after n as in 
‘tender’ from fener) is used in AY both transi- 
tively and intransitively, both literally and figura- 
tively. The trans. and lit. sense ‘to beget’ is 
common in Wyclif, as Mt 13 (1380) ‘Abraham 
gendride, or bigate, Ysaac’; and Ec 65 (1388) ‘If 
a man gendrith an hundrid fre sones, and lyveth 
many yeris, and hath many dates of age, and his 
soule usith not the goodis of his catel, and wantith 
biriyng; Y pronounce of this man that a deed 
borun child is betere than he,’ It is from Wye. 
(1388) that the AV tr. of Job 38” comes, ‘The 
hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it?’ 
(7, Gen. ‘ingendred’; RVm ‘given it birth’). 
In Zec 133 Wye. uses the word of mother as well 
as father, ‘his fader and moder that gendriden 
hym,’ and in the same verse he speaks of ‘his 
fadir and modir, gendrers of hym’; and then in 
Gal 474 he employs the word of the mother alone 
= bear, bring forth children, ‘gendringe in_ to 
seruage.’ This has passed into AV (in Tindale’s 
form ‘which gendreth unto bondage’) through all 
the intermediate versions (Gr. εἰς δουλείαν γεννῶσα, 
RV ‘ bearing children unto bondage ), 
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The Gr. verb γεννάω, like the Eng. verb ‘gender,’ properly 
refers to the father, but is used of the mother in Lk 119. 57 2329, 
Jn 1621, and in this passage. The meaning of the passage is 
well brought out by Lightfoot, ‘for these zomen are (represent) 
two covenants; one of them, which was given from Mount 
Sinai, bearing children unto bondage; inasmuch as she (ὅτις) 
is Hagar.’ Add Gwynne’s explanation, ‘As Hagar, the bond- 
woman, brought forth children unto bondage,—for the children 
follow the condition of their mother, —so likewise did the Sinaitic 
eovenant bring forth ehildren unto bondage; the one is a fit 
representative of the other.’ 


This trans. verb is used metaph. in 2 Ti 2° * But 
foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender strifes’ (γεννῶσι μάχας : Wye. 
‘vendren ehidingis,’ Tind. ‘gendre stryfe,’ Rhem. 
‘ingender braules’). 

The intrans. examples (= ‘ copulate,’ ‘ breed’) are 
Ly 19% and Job 21", with which cf. Shaks. Othello, 
IV. 11. 62— 

‘Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in,’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GENEALOGY.—Under this title will be con- 
sidered—A. Biblical Genealogy in general; B. The 
Genealogical Lists of the Tribes of Israel and a 
few other lists of names; C. Lists of persons and 
families associated with the labours of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

A. 1. Definition. —The word genealogy (sing. 
and plur.) occurs in OT as a tr. of the Heb. noun 
wm (dar. Aey. Neh 7°) and of the denom. verb 
wn? (only Hithp. in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and Neh), 
with the meaning of a family register or a regis- 
tration by families (1 Ch 499 51.7.0 11 ete.), In con- 
nexion with these registrations are often given 
lines of descent (cf. 1Ch 1-9), and occasionally 
the pedigrees of individuals (1 Ch 210-18, 36-41 ¢¢ q],), 
Tables of genealogical descent also appear in OT 
as an expansion of the word ninjin, ‘generations’ 
(cf. Gn δ᾽ 10' 11” etec., also Mt 1! βίβλος γενέσεως 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, UXX for niapin προ, ‘The genealogy 
of Jesus Christ,’ Vm). Genealogies appear in two 
forms—one giving the generations in a descending 
scale (Gn 5, Ru 48:28 etc.), the other in an ascend- 
ing scale (1 Ch 6°98, Ezr 7}°5 etc.). 

2. Lhe registration of families and individuals. — 
Just when the Hebrews began to preserve family 
registers it 1s impossible to determine. Lists of 
families and of citizens for official purposes must 
have been made very early, in connexion, for ex- 
ample, witli the census of David(2S 24). Familiarity 
with such enrolments is implied in the reference 
to ‘the book of J’’ (Ex 32%, Ps 139%), ‘the book 
of life’ (Ps 6095, cf. Is 45, Dn 12'), and they seem 
to be directly mentioned in Jer 22°, Ezk 13°. At 
the time of the giving of the Deuteronomic law 
there must have been some way of determinine 
whether one was of pure Isr. descent (Dt 2328). 
But in the earlier centuries of the pre-exilic period, 
when marriages probably were freely made with 
the old Can. inhabitants, and when these inhabit- 
ants were being gradually incorporated and 
amalgamated into Israel, a motive for carefully 
preserving lines of individual descent is not appar- 
ent, and we have uo reason to believe that such 
records were generally made. An _ exception, 
which is only probable, may have occurred in the 
case of royalty, nobility, and perhaps the priest- 
hood. (The laws of inheritance seem not sutti- 
ciently complicated to have required the preserva- 
tion of family genealogies). After the restoration, 
however, when Israel had become a church, and a 
sharp line of separation was drawn between the Jews 
and the other pcoples of Palestine, and union with 
them by marriage had become a grievous trespass 
(Ezr 9'4), the case was far different. Hence, from 
the time of reforms introduced by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (¢. B.C. 444), the preservation of family 
genealogies, or records of the descent of individuals, 
became a matter of special importance. Already, 


at that time, certain families were debarred fromm 
the office of priests because they could not produce 
genealogical registers (Ezr 251-6, Neh 78-6), From 
then onwards care was doubtless exercised for 
their preservation. Their value is shown by the 
repeated allusion to them in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and. 
Neh. To become a priest, a prime requisite was 
an evidence of proper pedigree. From the state- 
ment of Josephus that his pedigree was given in 
the public records (Vita, 1; ef. c. Ap. i. 7), it is 
probable that family genealogies were thus kept 
from their importance in reference to inheritance, 
marriage, redemption of lands, and service in the 
temple. Many families at the time of Christ 
evidently had genealogical registers (Mt 11, Lk 986 
a &, Ao 4586. Ro 11), Ph 3°). 

‘Davidids, or descendants of the house of David, were found 
among the Jews in the Persian, Grecian, and even as late as the 
Roman period (comp, Zunz, Analekten, No. 5, Ὁ. 46, note 18). 
But, in consequence of the exterminating wars and the Dispersion, 
the records of old families were lost as early as the first centuries, 
and even the families of the priests did not remain unpolluted 
(Jerus. Kiddushin, iv. 1)’ (Zunz in Asher’s Itinerary of Benj. 
Tudela, ii. p. 6). Julius Africanus (Hp. Aristides, v.) gives a 
tradition that Herod 1. destroyed the genealogical lists which 
were kept at Jerus,, to deprive Jewish families of the knowledge 
of their descent. This story is doubtful, though received by 
some. (See Sachs, Bettridge, Weft ii. pp. 155 ff). 

3. Figurative and artificial genealogies.—These 
appear frequently in OT. In Gn 5 an unbroken 
line of descent of ten generations—from Adam to 
Noaliinclusive—furnishes a chronology for the ante- 
diluvian period; in Gn 1]!*6 a similar line from 
Shem to Terah inclusive furnishes the chronology 
of the period from the Deluge to the birth of Abra- 
ham. In Gn 10 is a table of nations, presenting the 
ceoeraphical and political relationships in the form 
of a genealocy or family tree from the three sons 
of Noah. from Terah, Abraham, and Isaac is 
traced the descent of the peoples with whom Israel 
recognized a close racial union, 1.6. the Aramseans of 
N. Mesopotamia (Gn 2274) the tribes of Arabia (Gn 
25118), the Amnionites and Moabites (Gn 19°"), and 
Edomites (Gn 80). These peoples, both as wholes 
and in their various subdivisions, are mentioned 
as descendants from individual ancestors bearing 
generally tribal or geographical names, as though 
peoples and tribes grew out of single households, 
The saine principle is applied to Israel, who is 
represented as the father of twelve sons, bearing 
the names of the twelve tribes, from whom in like 
manner sprang the various clans and families of 
these tribes (ef. Gn 405-31 Nu 26). 


This form of representation is not peculiar to OT writers. It 
is the usual way in which primitive peoples explain their origin 
and tribal relationships. The Greeks traced their descent fror 
Hellen, who had three sons, Doris and Aeolus, who gave their 
names to the Dorians and Aeolians, and Xuthus, who through 
his two sons, Ion and Achwus, became the forefather of the 
Ionians and Achwans. But especially is this the method of 
Sem. people, as is illustrated among Israel’s kinsmen, the Arabs. 
According to their writers, the inhabitants of Arabia are ‘ patri- 
archal tribes formed by the subdivision of an original stock on 
the system of kinship through male descendants. <A tribe was 
but a larger family ; the tribal name was the name or nickname 
of ἃ common ancestor. In process of time it broke up into two 
or more tribes, each embracing the descendants of one of the 
great ancestor’s sons, and taking its name from him. These 
tribes were again divided and subclivided on the same principle.’ 
‘Retween a nation, a tribe, a sept or sub-tribe and a family, 
there is no difference on this theory, except in size and distance, 
from a common ancestor’ (W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, pp. 3f.). This likewise seems to have been 
the vicw in Israel, and is especially worked ontin P. (Most of 
the genealogical tables and tribal and family lists in the Hex. 
belong to this document). 


While in some instances tribes, clans, or families 
take their name from historic persons,—some Arabic 
clans are thus named (Kinship, p. 15; Sprenger, 
Mohammed, iti. Ὁ. exxxvi, Jour. Bibl. Lit. vol. xi. 
1892, p. 120),—in genealogical lists the founders of 
tribes, clans, and families are usually to be re- 
garded as eponymous heroes, for countries and 

| eities are frequently mentioned as parents (Miz- 
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raim Gn 10%, Canaan 10%, Gilead Jg 11', Hebron 
1 Ch 2%, e¢ al.). Under the form of family experi- 
ence are given events of tribal life (Gn 38. See 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 289; Stade, Gesch. i. 
pp. 157 f.; Moore on Jg 11.115, Elder sons prob. 
represent earlier or more powerful tribes and fami- 
lies; marriages their coalitions, the weaker being 
perhaps the wifc, and an inferior a concubine; 
untimely deaths their disappearances; different 
relationships of the same person political or geo- 
eraphical changes or different traditions (cf. Stade, 
Gesch. i. p. 30). But many genealogical stories 
and relationships originated evidently in folk- 
tales, and hence they present a mingling of fact 
and fancy, and the relationships of father, mother, 
wife, son, daughter, etc., cannot be interpreted 
upon any uniform theory in respect to the precise 
meaning of each. 

Where pedigrees for generations of remote anti- 
quity are given (Gn 5. 1116, 1 Ch 2%!" 61-48 e¢ al.), 
they probably do not rest upon authentic records, 
but are artificial. 

‘Life in the Orient is much too unsafe, and the changes much 
too great, for one to expect to find family records of several 
centuries. Moreover, in the desert [and so generally under 
nomadic conditions which Israel for centuries experienced] 
family archives are unimaginable, and it is sheer nonsense to 
believe that all the branches of a family tree could be preserved 
by memory’ (Sprenger, Mohammed, iii. p. exli). 

This statement, made in view of Arabian gene- 
alogies, is equally applicable to those of early man- 
kind and Israel. These, too, when they present a 
continuous line of descent from father to son, are 
the conjectures of later ages (see CITRONOLOGY OF 
OT). They are, however, not the fruit of a spirit 
of deception, but of good faith with poetic imagina- 
tion in vindicating family rights and privileges, 
and religious institutions, or in glorifying the 
family and national and religious heroes. The 
impulse for the formation of such pedigrees is 
synchronous with the stress laid upon purity of 
descent and the actual keeping of family gene- 
alogies. The names introduced were not usually 
inventions, but taken from legend and story, 
representing often historical persons, families, and 
conditions. 

These artificial pedigrees abound in Arabic genc- 
alogies (see Sprenger), and also occur in Jewish 
writings— for example, the Seder Olam sutia. 
(Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, Berlin, 1892, pp. 
142 ff.; Asher, Itiner. of Benj. of Tudeta, vol. ii. 
pp. 6 ff.). 


B. THE GENEALOGICAL LIsTs OF THE TWELVE 
TRIBES.—These lists are found almost exclusively 
in Gn 46°%4, Ex 6%, Nu 26°°, 1Ch 1-9. They 
exhibit different sources, and have suffered much 
in transcription, especially those in Chronicles, 
so that we often have little more than a con- 
fused mass of names, which defy any proper genea- 
logical treatment. The genealogies are partially 
figurative and artificial, and partially genuine 
family records; but where the exact line is to 
be drawn between those due to faney or theory 
and those due to records cannot always be deter- 
mined. In some instances there may be a com- 
mingling of both elements. The whole history 
behind these genealogies is very obsenre; hence 
the explanatory notes, when they depart from a 
recital of mere facts, must be received as tenta- 
tive. The lists are prepared also primarily for 
the purpose of locating OT proper names in this 
Dictionary, and many names are given which 

robably represent no real persons or families, 
but have arisen from textual errors. 


N.B. The tribes are indicated by Rom. numerals. The vari- 
ous lists under each tribe, grouped by generations, pedigrees, 
or other classifications given in OT, are numbered with Arabic 
Heavy 


numerals, providing a meang of cross-reference, 


(Clarendon) type indicates the father of the person or persons 
whose name or names immediately follow. Italics indicate a 
son of the preceding and the father of the succeeding (a con- 
tinuous line of descent from father to son is indicated by a 
succession of names in italics), The child or children of the 
person named in heavy type or italics immediately preceding 
are given in ordinary type. Mothers’ names are placed in 
brackets before their children. The following abbreviations 
are used: ἃ. daughter, f. father or father of, m. mother, 8. son 
of, 58. sons of, 

Since these lists are found mainly in 1Ch, the following 
abbreviations are used referring to its literature: 

Be. =E. Bertheau in Καὶ. Hand. 1873 ; Ke. =O, F, Keil in Bible 
Comm. [1872]; Ki.=R. Kittel in the Sacred Books of the OT, 
a critical edition of the Heb. Text, 1895; Kau.=E. Kautzsch in 
Die Heilige Schrift d. a. Τὶ, uibersetzt und herausgegeben, 1894; 
Oe. =8. Oettliin Καὶ. Komm. 1889; Sm.=R. Smend, Die Listen 
der Biicher Ezra und Nehemiah, 1881; We.=J. Wellhausen, 
De Gentibus ef Familiis Judwis que 1 Chr, 2. 4. enwmerantur, 
1870; We. Prol.=J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of 
Israel, 1885; Zoe.=O. Zoeckler in Lange’s Commentary, 1876. 
[Unfortunately, Gray’s Studies in Heb. Proper Names and 
Hommel’s Anc. Heb. Tradition both appeared too late for use 
in the present article}. 


Jacob: (m. Leah) Reuben (1.), Simeon (11.), Levi 
(111.), Judah (IV.), Issachar (V.), Zebulun (VI.), d. 
Dinah; (m. Rachel) Joseph (Manasseh and 
Ephraim) (vi.*»), Benjamin (VIII.); (m. Bilhah) 
Dan (1X.), Napltali (X.); (αι. Zilpah) Gad (X1.), 
Asher (XII), Gn 357-28, ef, 29%1-30%4 3518 468-25 
492-27, Ex 11-8 ete. 

This genealogy is a reflection of a more or less artificial 
division of Israel into twelve tribes (cf. the twelve song of Ish- 
mael, Gn 2513-16), The history and the sentiment which occa- 
sioned such a motherhood, as well as the order of birth of these 
tribes, and the placing of a daughter among them, is only 
partially clear (see IsRAEL, and Stade, Gesch. i. 145 ff.). 

I. 4. REUBEN: Hanoch, Pallu (2), Hezron, Carmi, 
Gn 46°, Ex 64, Nu 265, 1 Ch 53, 

2. Pallu (1): £liab, Nemuel, Dathan, Abiram, 
Nu 26%:, 

3. —— Joel (4)?, Shemaiah, Gog, Shimei, Micah, 
Reaiah, Baal, Beerah, 1 Ch 5%. 

4, —— Joel (3)?, Shema, Azaz, Bela, 1 Ch 5%. 

5. Jeiel, Zechariah, 1 Ch δ΄, 


Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi are names of clans (Nu 265), 
of which we know nothing further. Hanoch appears also as a 
clan of Midian (Gn 264), and Hezron as one of Judah (Nu 2621); 
Nemuel is mentioned only in this connexion. For Dathan and 
Abiram see Koran. The relation of Joel to any of the four sons 
of Reuben is not given. Ki.,after Sam. and Arab. VSS, removes 
Joel and inserts Carmi, but the Joel of vv.4 and 8 may be the 
same (Be.); Shema (v.8)=Shemaiah or Shimei. Beerah(1 Ch 5®) 
was a prince of the Reubenites, carried away by Tiglath-pileser, 
Bela, with whom Jeiel and Zechariah are associated, repre- 
sented a powerful clan, occupying a wide extent of territory 
(1 Ch 588), 


II. 4. SIMEON: Jemuel,* Jamin, Ohad,t Jachin,t 
Zoliar,§ (m. Canaanitess) Shaul (2), Gn 46°, Ex 6%, 
Nu 26)714, 1 Ch 4%, 

2. Shaul (1): Shallum, Mibsam, Mishma, Ham- 


muel, Zaccur, Shimei, sixteen sons and six 
daughters, 1 Ch 4552 
3. [A list of princes], Meshobab, Jamlech, 


Joshah, (5. Amaziah) Joel, Jehu, (s. Joshibiah, 5. 
Seraiah, s. Asiel) Elioenai, Jaakobalh, Jesho- 
haiah, Asaiah, Adiel, Jesimiel, Benaiah, Ziza, (s. 
Shiphi, s. Allon, s. Jedaiah, s. Shimri, s. She- 
maiah) 1 Ch 451-58, 
4, —— Ishi, 
Uzziel, 1 Ch 493, 


The descent of Shaul] from a Canaanitess mother (Gn 4610, 
Ex 615) implies a clan of mixed Isr. and Can. elements. No- 
thing further than their mention is known of the other clans. 
(On the early disappearance of Simeon see SIMEON). Mibsam 
and Mishma (2) are names also of Ishmael’s descendants(Gn 2514, 
1 Ch 1%), and suggesta mingling of Simeonites with the Arabians. 
The princes (3) represent families of shepherds which, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, had conquered for themselves a dwelling- 
place near Gerar (1 Ch 499-41, Gedor MT, Gerar LXX, Ki.). The 
sons of Ishi are captains who went to Mt. Seir, and, smiting the 
Amalekites, abode there (1 Ch 442. 43), 

We. (Prol. pp. 212 f.) doubts the historicity of the Chronicler’s 
notices of the continued existence of the tribes of Reuben and 
Simeon during the Heb. monarchy ; Stade also, that of Simeon 
(Gesch. i, p. 155). On the other hand, Graf thought that the 


* Nemuel, Nu 2612, 1 Ch 424, 
{ Wanting 1 Ch 424, Nu 2612-14, 
¢ Jarib, 1 Ch 424, § Zerah, 1 Ch 4%, 


Pelatiah, Neariah, Rephaiah, 
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tribes had not entirely died out, and saw historical movements 
of their remnants in the Chronicler’s statements (Der Stamin 
Simeon, pp. 22f.). This is more probable. 


Ill. 4. LEVI: Gershon (2) (3),* Kohath (9), Merari 
(31), Gn 464, Ex 6%, Nu #7 2697, 1 Ch 6» 16 23°, 

2. Gershon (1) (3): Libni (6), (Ladan (7)), Shimei 
(8), Ex 6", Nu 3, 1 Ch 617 238. 

Libni and Ladan (1 Ch 237-9 2621) evidently represent the same 
clan. Libni is derived from the priestly city Libnah. Why 
Ladan (πὸ) should be its equivalent is not clear. Possibly 


Laadah (ΠῊΝ by (1 Ch 421)—if a town—and Libnah were identical, 


and Ladan gay) is to be connected with the former. Or Ladan 
may have been a pure clan or family name, and Libni one 
taken from place of residence. 


3. Gershon (1) (2): Jahath, Shimei, Zimmah, 
Ethan, Adaiah, Zerah, Ethni, Malchijah, Baa- 
seiah, Michael, Shimea, Berechiah, Asaph, Zaceur 
(4), Joseph, Nethaniah, Asharelah,t 1 Ch 659-98 25°, 


The pedigree of Asaph the singer (see Asari). His four sons, 
acc. to the Chronicler, were appointed by David for the service 
of song in the house of the Lord(1 Ch 251). See also (6), and see 
notes under (22>), 


Δ, Zaccur (3): AMicaiah,§ Mattaniah (5), She- 
maiah, Jonathan, Zechariah, Neh 12%. 

The pedigree of Zechariah, a musician who, with his brethren, 
t.¢. fellow musicians, Shemaiah, Azarel, Milalai, Gilalai, Maai, 
Nethanel, Judah, Hanani, took part in the dedication of the 
wall of Jerus. (Neh 1227-36); Mattaniahin this pedigree evidently 
corresponds to the M. who was ‘ chief to hegin the thanksgiving 
in prayer’ (Neh 1117); mentioned also asa resident of Jerus. 
(1 Ch 915), 

5. Mattaniah (4): Hashabiah, Bani, Uzzi, Neh 
11”, 

The pedigree of Uzzi, an overseer of the Levites at Jerus. 
(Neh 1122), whose descent is given thus from Mica (Micaiah) (4), 
of the sons of Asaph, Another line of descent from a Mattaniah of 
the ss, Asaph is given in 2 Ch 20), viz. Mattaniah: Jezel, Ben- 
viah, Zechariah, Jahaziel. Jahaziel was the Levite who en- 
couraged, by divine inspiration, Jehoshaphat and his people, 
prior to the battle with the children of Ammon, Moab, and Mt. 
Seir (2 Ch 2014f-), 


6. Libni (2): Jahath, Zimmah, Joah, Iddo, Zerah, 
Jeatherai, 1 Ch 67%, 


Jeatherai (1NX!), otherwise unknown, is evidently Ethni 
(any) (v.26), and (6) is a fragment of a pedigree of Asaph (8). 
(Οἵ. the similar names; so Be.; Zoe. rejects this assumption), 
Iddo (V7) prob, =Adaiah (ΠΣ 1}; Joah (MNV), perhaps through 
textual corruption = Ethan (7) }}). 


7 Ladan (2): Jehiel, Zetham, Joel, (ss. Shimei) 
Shelomoth, Haziel, Haran, 1 Ch 23°", cf. 2672, 

8. Shimei (2): Jahath, Zina,|| Jeush, Beriah, 1 Ch 
9310, 

These ‘sons’ (7) and (8) of Ladan and Shimei, acc. to the 
Chronicler, represented Levitical houses of the time of David. 
Zetham and Joel (7), as the sons of Jehieli, were placed over the 
treasuries of the house of the Lord (1 Ch 2627). The introduc- 
tion of ss. Shimei (7) as subordinate to Ladan (1 Ch 239) is diffi- 
cult of explanation. Probably genealogies varied; cf. Jahath 
8. Libni in (6), and Shimei 8, Jahath in (ὃ). 

9. Kohath (1): Amram (10), Izhar (21), Hebron 
(27), Uzziel (28), Ex 018, Nu 815, 1 Ch 67 18 2312, 

10. Amram (9) : (m. Jochebed) Aaron (11), Moses 
(18), Miriam, Ex 6”, Nu 26°, 1 Ch 6? 9915, 

11, Aaron (10): Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar (12), 
Ithamar, Ex 6%, Nu 26, 1 Ch 6? 241, 

12. Hleazar (11): Phinehas, Abishua, Bukki, 
Uz, Zcrahiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahituh, Zadok, 
Ahimacz, Azariah, Johanan, Azariah, Amariah, 
Ahitub, Zadok, Shatlum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Sera- 
tah, Jehozadak,T 1 Ch 644, οὗ, Ezr 7-5 7.¢. (14). 


Eleazar, with whom this pedigree starts, was, according to P, 
Aaron’s successor (Nu 2025), and priest at the time of the con- 
quest of Canaan (Jos 141). Phinehas is mentioned as his son 
and successor (Jos 2433, Jz 2028), Seraiah the f, Jehozadak, with 
whom this pedigree closes, was chief priest at the fall of Jerus. 
B.c. 586), and was taken captive and put to death at Riblah 
2 Kk 2518-21), while Jehozadak went into captivity (1 Ch 629), 


* Gershom, 1 Ch 616f., 

1 Zabdi, Neh 1117; Zichri, 1 Ch 945, 
ἢ Mica, Neh 1122, 

4 Jozadak, Τὴν 34 et al. 


+ Jesharelah, 1 Ch 2514, 
| Zizah, 1 Ch 2312, 


Hence this pedigree, according to the Chronicler’s view (that 
of P) of the origin of Israel’s religious institutions, was designed 
to furnish a list of high priests from the entrance into Canaan 
until the Captivity.* As such a list, this line of descent presents 
certain striking features. (1) There is no mention of the line of 
priesthood, Bli: Phinehas, Ahitub, Ahimelech, Abiathar (1 5143 
2229), unless Ahitub ἔς Zadok (v.8) is identical with Ahitub f. 
Ahimelech. This, however, is improbable, since the removal of 
Abiathar, in whose place Zadok was established, is regarded as 
a fulfilment of the prophecy of the disestablishment of the 
house of Eli (1 K 227. 35),+¢ 

(2) Jehoiada (2 119, 2 Ch 221), ete.), and Urijah (2 τῷ 16U®), 
are not mentioned, and the order of the priests appears incor- 
rect. Amariah was chief priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch 1941), The next priests mentioned in the historical books 
are Azariah in the reign of Uzziah (2 Ch 262°), and Hilkiah in 
the reign of Josiah (2 K 224, 2 Ch 349), In this list, however, 
there is no Azariah hetween Amariah and Hilkiah. 

(9) The number of priests, including Aaron, from the Exodus 
to the Captivity, isexactly 23. Allowing forty years, or a genera- 
tion, for each, this gives 40x12+40 x11 years, Now, according 
to the artificial chronology of P, Jg, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 2 Ch (see 
CHRONOLOGY OF OT), 480 years elapsed from the Exodus to the 
founding of Solomon’s temple (1 IX 61), and 480 years from thence 
to the founding of the second temple, and the Captivity occurred 
in the eleventh generation of this second period. Hence these 
22 names seem chosen to fit exactly into this chronological 
scheme. This is still further seenin the statement—transferring 
10> to 9> (Be. Oe. Zoe.}—that Azariah the 13th priest (including 
Aaron) ministered in Solomon’s temple. 

(4) There is a surprising numher of names occurring more 
than once. Such repetition, while possible in a genuine pedi- 
gree, has decidedly a suspicious look, as though the names were 
used simply to represent so much time. 

Hence, in view of these facts, it is evident that this list of 
names, covering many centuries, does not rest entirely upon 
historical records, but, as a whole, isartificial. This accords with 
the modern critical view of the late origin of the Levitical law 
and institutions (O7/C, Lect. ix.-xili.; LOT pp. 126-159), The 
explanation of Josephus mentioned is not based upon facts, but 
is a mere stirmise. That this list should not be in harmony 
with statements elsewhere in 1 and 2 Ch shows that it prob- 
ably did not originate with the author of Chronicles, hut 
represented a notion about the line of priests, varying from 
that which he elsewhere followed. Ki. assigns it to the subse- 
quent additions of 1 and 2 Ch. (Qn this list see We. Prol. 
pp. 222 ff.). 


13. Jehozadak (12): Jeshua, Joiakim, Eliashib, 
Joiada, Jonathan, Jaddua, Ezr 85, Neh 12)", 


This genealogy brings the list of high priests down to the 
time of Alexander the Great (Josephus, Arg. XI. viii. 4). 


14. Aaron (10): Hleazar (11), Phinehas (12), Abi- 
shua, Bukki, Uzz, Zerahiah, Meraioth, Azariah, 
Amariah, Ahitub, Zadok, Shatlum, Hilkiah, Azar- 
iah, Seraiwh, era, Ezr 7-5, 


This ancestry of Ezra, the priest and scribe (see Ezra), is 
evidently the same as that of Jehozadak (12) given in a shorter 
form, Ezra appears to have been a descendant, probably a 
great-grandson, of Seraiah ἢ, Jehozadak, through a younger 
brother. Of similar descent is Azariah (Seraiah, Neh 1111) 8, 
llilkiah, 8. Meshullam (=Shallum), 5. Zadok, s. Meraioth, 8. 
Ahitub, mentioned among the priests residing in Jerus, (1 Ch 
911, Neh 1111), Seraiah is probably the correct reading, since the 
substitution of Azariah might be suggested by 1 Ch 61%, but not 
the converse. The two names appear, however, elsewhere 
interchanged (cf. Ezr 22 with Neh 77). This Seraiah repre- 
sented a division of the post-exilic priests in Jerus. (Neh 1111}, 
That he should belong to the high priest’s family has been 
thought striking (Sm. p. 8). 


15. Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, Harim, Seorim, Mal- 
chijah (16), Mijamin, Hakkoz, Abijah, Jeshua, 
Sheeaniah, Ehashib, Jakim, Huppah, Jeshebeab, 
Bilgah, Immer (17), Hezir, Happizzez, Pethahiah, 
J ehezkel, Jachin, Gamul, Delaiah, Maaziah, 1 Ch 
941-18, 


* The observation on Azariah in v.10 also shows this. 

{ The Jewish explanation of these facts, given by Josephus, 
is that the family of Phinehas 8. of Aaron, represented in (12), 
at first held the high priesthood, and afterwards it was trans- 
ferred in Eli to the family of Ithamar s. Aaron, who held the 
priesthood until Zadok’s establishment, which restored it again 
to the family of Phinehas, which had in the meantime been in 
private life (Jos. Ané. v. xi. 5, vit. i. 3). This explanation has 
usually been received. (Ke. thinks that after the slaughter of 
the priests at Nob the tabernacle was moved to Gibeon, and the 
high priesthood intrusted to Zadok’s father, and thus, during 
the reign of David, Zadok was priest at Gibeon [1 Ch 169°], and 
Abiathar at Jerusalem). The Chronicler evidently held to this 
double line of priests, for he says that both Eleazar and 
Ithamar executed the priest’s office, and places Zadok as the 
representative of the former and Ahimelech (evidently Abiathar 
s, Ahimelech) as representing the latter at the time of David 
(1 Ch 241), 
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These are the names of the heads of the twenty-four courses 
of priests, sixteen taken from the ss. Eleazar and eight from the 
as. Ithamar, who, acc. to the Chronicler, were assigned by 
David for service in the house of the Lord. Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, 
and Jachin appear also among the priests or priestly families 
of the post-exilic inhabitants of Jerus, (1 Ch 919, Neh 1119), 


aL Malehijah (15): Pashhur, Jeroham, Adaiah, 
1 Ch 915, 

417. Immer (15): Aleshillemith, Meshullam, Jah- 
zerah, Adiel, Maasai, 1 Ch 913, ef. Neh 1115. 


Adaiah (16) and Maasai (wyo='pvipy Amashsai, Neh 1113) 
(17) are among the post-ex. priests or priestly families of Jeru- 
salem, In Neh 11126 the pedigrees are slightly different, %.¢. 
Malchijah, Pashhur, Zechariah, Amzi, Pelaliah, Jeroham, 
Adaiah ; Immer, Meshillemoth, Ahzai, Azarel, Amashsai. 

18. Moses (10): Gershom (19), Ehezer (20), Ex 
1376, 1 Ch 23%. 

19. Gershom (18): Shebuel,* Jehdeiah, 1 Ch 23%, 
2420, 

20. Eliezer (18): Rehabiah, Isshiah,t Joram, 
Ziehri, Shetomoth, 1 Ch 2317 2471 96%, 

Of these descendants of Moses, who, ace. to the Ohronicler, 
represented Levites of the time of David, Shebuel (19) and 
Shelomoth (20) were rulers of the treasuries. A certain con- 
fusion appears in the different lengths of descent assigned to 
each, and in the fact that Jehdeiah (19) and Isshiah (20) appear 
as their contemporaries (see ref.). The LXX obviates this by 
reading Eliezer, Rehabiah, Isshiah, Joram, Zichri, Shelomoth 
(1 Oh 2659). 


wot Izhar (9): Korah (22>), Nepheg, Zichri, Ex 
6". 


22%. Korah (21): Assir, Elkanah, Ebiasaph (24), 
Assir, Tahath, Uriel, Uzziah, Shaul (Elkanah), 
Amasai, Ahimoth (ss. Elkanah), Zophai, Nahath, 
Eliab, Jeroham, Elkanah, Samuel (LXX), Joel 
(Syr. RV), Abiah, 1 Ch 67228, 

Korah in this list appears as the son of Amminadab (see 
below), 

22>, Korah (21): Kbiasaph (24), Assir, Tahath, 
Zephaniah, Azariah, Joel, Elkanah, Amasai, Ma- 
hath, Lilkanah, Zuph, Toah, Eliel, Jeroham, 
Elkanah, Samuel, Joel, Heman (23), 1 Ch 6°58, 

These two lines of descent (224) and (22) are evidently the 


same (Be. Zoe. Oe.), as may be clearly shown by placing the 
names in parallel columns side by side. 


(22a), (22d), 
Amminadab, Izhar. 
Korah. Korah. 
Assir Elkanah Ebiasaph. Ebiasaph. 
Assir, Assir. 
Tahath. Tahath, 
Uriel. Zephaniah. 
Uzziah. Azariah. 
Shaul. Joel. 
Elkanah. Elkanah, 
Ainasai. Amasai. 
Ahimoth. Mahath. 
Blkanah. Elkanah. 
Zophai, 4uph. 
Nahath. Toah. 
Eliab. Eliel. 
Jeroham, Jeroham., 
Elkanah. Elkanah, 
Samuel, Samuel, 

{ Joel. Joel. 
Abiah. Heman. 


In respect to the variations: Amminadab appcars in Ex 623 
as the father-in-law of Aaron, and may have been placed for 
Izhar in (22°) through an oversight. Assir and Elkanah are 
either redundant in (22°) through a similar cause or have fallen 
out from (22). Uriel and Zephaniah are difiicult to explain as 
equivalents. The names Uzziah and Azariah are interchange- 
able (a3 in the case of the well-known king of Judah). The 
differences between the other corresponding names have proh- 
ably arisen through transcription. The context clearly de- 
mands the addition of ‘Samuel his son’ in v.27 and ‘Joel’ in v.23, 

This pedigree is clearly artificial, A portion of its construc- 
tion comes from 18 11, where Elkanah is mentioned ag 5, 
Jeroham, 8. Elihu, 5. Tohu, s. Zuph. Zuph is probably a 
district, and Tohu (Toah Nahath) a family (cf. Tahath 1 Ch 720: 
We. Prol. p. 220). The story of Samuel showa distinctly that 
he was not a Levite, for then he would have belonged to the 
Lord without the gift of his mother (18 1216), He is made a 
Levite by the Chronicler according to the notions of his own 
times respecting Samuel’s service at the sanctuary. 

The motive for this pedigree of Heman, and also those of 
Asaph (3) and Jeduthun (Ethan) (35), is very apparent. At the 


* Shubael, 1 Ch 2420, t Jeshaiah, 1 Ch 26 


time of the Chronicler there were three guilds of singers, named 
after Asaph, Heman, and Ethan (1Ch 6%1@) or Jeduthun (1 Ch 
251), reckoned as belonging to the three great Levitical houses 
of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari, The Chronicler assumes that 
this organization of singers dated from David, but in reality it 
was quite modern, for, according to Ezr 24! Neh 744, ss. Asaph 
and singcrs were equivalent, and the singers were distinct from 
the Levites. (This distinction is held by Sm. p. 26; OT/C2 
p. 204; Baudissin, Geseh. des A. T. Priesterthums, p. 142.8. 5 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. Ὁ. 111; on the other hand, Torrey 
claims that no such distinction can be found in Ezr and Neh., 
Comp. and Hist. Value of Hzr and Neh, p. 22 1.). Gradually, 
however, singers were evolved into Levites and the three guilds, 
Remains of steps of this evolution and fluctuating traditions 
appear in the Levitical genealogies, In Ex ΟΣ the three 88. 
Korah are Assir, Elkanah, and Abiasaph (=Ebiasaph), ὁ.6. f. 
Asaph, and hence we should expect to find Asaph a descendant 
of Korah, but, according to (3), he is not. Also we find Assir 
and Elkanah placed not co-ordinate but following each other 
(2125). Different genealogists certainly worked over these 
names. (22") (22>) are assigned by Ki. to different sources; 
(22°) to the older. Thess, Korah appearing in the titles of the 
Ps (42. 44-49. 84. 85. 87. 88) probably mark a step in this evolu- 
tion earlier than the formation of the three guilds. Korah in 
1Ch 243 15 associated with Tappuah as a son of Hebron. This 
indicates either a place or Judwan family of that name from 
whose Levites originated the Levitical Korahites (We. Js. und 
Jud, Gesch, p. 1517.). 


23. Heman (22°): Bukkiah, Mattaniah, Uzziel,* 
Shebuel,t Jerimoth, Hananiah, Hanani, Eliathah, 
Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbekashah, Malothi, 
Hothir, Mahazioth, 1 Ch 257. 


These fourteen sons of Heman were appointed by Davwd, acc. 
to the Chronicler, for the service of song in the house of the 
Lord (1 Ch 256-931), This list of names is most interesting, since 
prob, from Hananiah (nny dy ‘NO 7}130), certainly from Giddalti 
(η ΠΡ ὙΠ ‘nib avipag? ἫΝ WO) ‘73D, they are a frag- 
ment of a hymn or psalm which perhaps originally read: ‘Be 
fracious to me, J”; be gracious to me! thou art my God. I 
have magnified and exalted the help of ,him sitting in distress, 
I have declared abundantly visions’ (A773) FAN by ‘ED MO 
nNInD VHT nD ABQ aw ay ‘MOD. There is some doubt 
about the exact rendering and construction of these lines (ef. 
Ewald, Ausfihr. Lehrbuch ἃ. Heb, Sprache, Ὁ. 680; ZAW, 1886, 
p. 260; We. Prol. p. 219; Oe. Kau, Ki, in loco), but none about 
the names, at least the last six, being fashioned out of such a 
prayer or meditation. 


24, Ebiasaph (2275); Kore, Shallum, Meshele- 
Miah t (25), 1 Ch 9! 261. 

25. Meshelemiaht (24): Zechariah, Jediael, 
Zebadiah, Jathniel, Elam, Jehohanan, Eliehoenai, 
1Ch 267%, 


In (24) (25) we have families of porters or door-keepers as- 
signed by the Chronicler to the time of David. It is possible 
that Shallum and Meshelemiah or Shelemiah represcnt the same 
person or family (Be. Oe.). M.’s descent is given through Kore 
from Asaph (1 Ch 261), evidently to be read Ebiasaph (LXX B, 
Ki. RVm). With Shallum are associated Akkub, Talmon, and 
Ahiman (1 Ch 917). Akkub and Talmon appear as porters in 
post-exilie Jerus. (Neh 111%). Zechariah (25) is mentioned 1 Ch 
9 


The Chronicler doubtless designed also that Obed-edom the 
door-keeper, with his sons Shemaiah, Jehozabad, Joah, Sacar, 
Nethanel, Ammiel, Issachar, and Peullethai, and the ss. Shema- 
jah, Othni, Rephael, Obed, Elzabad, Elihu, and Semachiah, 
should be enrolled ainong the Korahites (1 Ch 2647-19) (IXe, Zoe.), 
although Obed-edom’s descent from Jeduthun (1 Ch 1688) would 
suggest that he belonged to the Merarites. That this Obed- 
edom is intended to represent Obed-edom the Gittite (28 61%, 
1Ch 1313), transformed, like Samuel (2230), into a Levite, is most 
probable, although the contrary has been maintaincd. (Ke. also 
distinguishes between the singer Obed-edom and the door- 
keeper Obed-edom (1 Ch 1521. 24)), 


26. : Shelomoth,§ Jahath, 1 Ch 24°". 


These are mentioned as Izharites of the time of David, Their 
descent is not given more specifically. 


27. Hebron (9): Jeriah, {| Amariah, Jahaziel, 
Jekameam, 1 Ch 2319 24°, 


These Hebronites are mentioned as serving in the house of 
the Lord at the time of David (1 Ch 23%4). In the family of 
Hebron we may have a perpetuation of the old line of priests, 
subordinated into Levites, who originally ministered at the 
sanctuary of Hebron; at any rate the name must be associated 
with Levites residing in Hebron. Jeriah (Jerijah) is mentioned 
in 1 Ch 26°18 as the chief whose brethren were appointed by 


| David overseers of the Reubenites, Gadites, and the half-tribe 
| of the Manassites ‘for every matter pertaining to God and for 
_ the affairs of the king.’ A Hashabiah of the Hebronites, with 


{ Shubael, 1Ch 25, 


* Azarel, 1Ch 2518, 
§ Shelomith, 1Ch 2318, 


t Shelemiah, 1 Ch 2614, 
 Jerijah, 1 Ch 2091, 
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his brethren, is given a similar posttis of ‘oversight of Israel 
beyond Jordan westward’ (v.30). Eliel is mentioned as the 
chief of the Hebronites at the removal of the ark (1 Ch 159). 


28. Uzziel (9): Mishael, Elzaphan, Sithri, Ex 6”; 
Micah (29), Isshiah (30), 1 Ch 237 2424, 


Sithri is mentioned only in Ex 622. Mishael and Elzaphan 
in Lv 104 are commanded to carry out of the camp the bodies 
of Nadab and Abihu. Elizaphan (=Elzaphan) in Nu 380 is 
appointed prince of the families of the Kohathites. As a family 
name it appears in 1 Ch 158, 2 Oh 2918, To Micah and Isshiah 
is assigned general Levitical service along with the Hebronites 
(27) (sce above). 


29. Micah (28): Shamir, 1 Ch 24"4. 
30. Isshiah (28): Zechariah, 1 Ch 24”, 


Nothing special is assigned to these Uzzielites (29) (30), who 
are given among ss. Levi of the time of David (see ref.). An 
Amminadab was the chief of the Uzzielites at the time of the 
removal of the ark (1 Ch 1510), 


31. Merari (1): Mahli (37) (3575), Mushi (34), 
Jaaziah ? (38), Ex 6%, Nu 3”, 1 Ch G! 2371 2426, 


It. is possible that the family Mushi (‘W32) derived their name 
from Moses (4D) (We. Js. und Jud. Gesch. p.151f.). On the 


appearance of Jaaziah, among ss. Merari, mentioned in 1 Ch 2478, 
see below (38). 


32. Mahli (31): Eleazar, Kish (33), 1 Ch 237. 

33. Kish (32): Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 24”. 

34 Mushi (31): Mahli (35), Eder, Jerimoth, 
1 Ch 24°, 


These Mcrarites (81}{34) are recorded as in general Levitical 
service at the time of David (see ref. and 1 Ch 2324 2431), 


35*, Mahli (34): Shkemer, Bani, Amz, Hilkiah, 
Amaziah, Hashabiah, Malluch, Abdi, Kishi,* Jedu- 
thun (Ethan) (86) (37), 1 Ch 6*-*7, 


Instead of Jeduthun we have the name Ethan in 1 Ch 647, but 
both names are undoubtedly designed to indicate one and the 
saine person (Be. Ke, Oe. Zoe.). Cf. on this pedigree the re- 
marks on 222, 


35>, Mahli (31) or (34): Lebni, Shimet, Uzzah, 
Shimea, Haggiah, Asaiah, 1 Ch 6%, 


The pedigree of an otherwise unknown Asaiah. Be, regards 
it as a fragment, in spite of the ¢reat difference of names, repre- 
senting originally the same line of descent as that seven in the 
first members of 35%, We, Zoe. and Ue. reject this hypothesis, 


36. Jeduthun (35°): Gedaliah, Zeri, {+ Jeshaiah, 
Ilashabiah, Mattithiah, Shimei, 1 Ch 953, 


These six sons (Shimci is derived from 1Ch 2517), with their 
father, were assigned by David, ace. to the Chronicler, to the 
ecrvice of sony in the house of the Lord (rei.). 


37. Jeduthun (35"): Galal, Shemaiah,t Obadiah, ὃ 
1 Ch 916, Neh 11”. 


Obadiah is mentioned among the Levites residing in Jerus. 
after the Exile (ref.). 


38. Jaaziah (31), Beno? Shoham, Zaccur, Ibri, 
1Ch 24”, 


Beno (32 ‘his son,’ LXX, Vulg. RV) arises from a clear 
misunderstanding of the Heb. text, and should be struck out of 
the list of sons. It is the common noun (13) with the pro- 
nominal ending, and should be rendered ‘his gon,’ ¢.e. Jaaziah 
is the son of Merari. The MT is difficult and probably corrupt 
(see Be. Oe. Ki,). Ke. and Zoe, regard the referenees to Jaaziah 
and his sons as a gloss. The name Ibri( "2Y) ‘Hebrew,’ is notice- 


able, and shows at once that we are in a post-exilic or relatively 
late period of Israel’s history. P relatively 


39. H ah ὃ hi 1 Ἷ - ry ‘ Ἶ : 
iCh oni Shunri, Hilkiah, Tebaliah, Zechariah, 


Hosah of the ss. Merari (closer descent is not given), with his 
gons and brethren, all of whom numbered 13, is recorded alnong 
the door- keepers of the house of the Lord of the time of David. 
To him and Shuppim (ἘΦ) was given the charge of the gate 
‘Shallecheth’ westward. The name Shuppim, however, isa ditto- 
graphy from the preceding D’SOR ‘the storehouse,’ and is to 
be struck out (Ifi.) (1 Ch 2610-16), 


— ee ὃὁὃ)΄κπέΣέο:͵.»Θὁἁ᾽ 


* Kushaiah, 1 Ch 1517, ¢ Ezri, 1 Ch 2517 
ὁ Shamunua, Neh 1117. § Abda, Neh 1117, 


ADDITIONAL LISTS OF LEVITES. 


40. Of the reign of David: a. Uriel (ss. Kohath), 
Asaiah (ss. Merari), Joel (ss. Gershom), Shemaiah 
(ss. Elizaphan), Eliel (ss. Hebron), Amminadab 
(ss. Uzziel), 1 Ch 15°), 

6. Zechariah, Ben, Jaaziel,* Shemiramoth, Jehiel, 
Unni, Eliab, Benaiah, Maaseiah, Mattithiah, Eli- 
phelehu, Mikneiah, Obed-edom, Jeiel, Azaziah, 1Ch 
1518-21, 

6. Shebaniah, Joshaphat, Nethanel, Amasai, 
Zechariah, Benaiah, Eliezer, 1 Ch 1533, 

d. Chenaniah, Berechiah, Elkanah, 1 Ch 15°, 


The Levites (α ᾧ ς ἃ) are mentioned in connexion with David's 
removal of the ark to Jerusalem. List ὦ were chiefs of the 
Levitical families ; list b, the singers or musicians with psalteries 
and harps under the direction of Heman, Asaph, and Ethan; 
list ὁ, priestly trumpeters. Chenaniah (4) was the leader of 
the song or the carrying up of the ark, and Berechiah and 
Elkanah were door-keepers, also an Obed-edom and Jehiah 
(1 Ch 1529. 


44. Of the reign of Jehoshaphat. Teachers of 
the law. (a) Priests: Elishama, Jehoram. (0) 
Levites: Shemaiah, Nethaniah, Zebadiah, Asaliel, 
Shemiramoth, Jehonathan, Adonijah, Tobijah, Tob- 
adonijah, 2Ch 178, 

42. Of the reign of Hezekiah: a. Mahath s. 
Amasai, Joel 5. Azariah (ss. Kohath), Kish 5. 
Abdi, Azariah 5. Jehallelel (ss. Merari), Joab 5. 
Zimmah, Eden 5. Joah (Gershonites), Shimri, 
Jeuel (ss. Elizaphan), Zechariah, Mattaniah (ss. 
Asaph), Jehuel, Shimei (ss. Heman), Shemaiah, 
Uzziel (ss. Jeduthun), 2 Ch 291214, 


These Levites are mentioned as employed by Hezekiah in 
cleansing the tcinple after its defilement in the reign of Ahaz. 


b. Rulers: Conaniah, Shimei (his brother). Over- 
seers: Jehiel, Azaziah, Nahath, Asahel, Jertmoth, 
Jozabad, Eliel, Ismachiah, Mahath, Benaiah, 2 Ch 
5.115: 


During the reign of Hezekiah, acc. to the Chronicler, the 
people contributed abundantly of tithes and firstfruits, and 
these men had charge of the tithes and oblations brought into 
the chambers of the temple (2Ch 315-13), 


ce. Kore 5. linnah, Eden, Miniamin, Jeshua, 
Shemaiah, Amariah, Shecaniah, 2 Ch 31, 


Kore was the porter at the E. gate of the temple, and had 
charge of the free-will offerings and the distribution of the 
portions of the priests. Under him were the others named 
above, stationed in the cities of the pricsts to distribute the 
portions of the priests (2Ch 3115-17), 


43. Of the reign of Josiah: a. Shaphan s. 
Azaliah, Maaseiah, Joah 5. Joahaz, Jahath, 
Obadiah (ss. Merari), Zechariah, Meshullam (ss. 
Kohathites), 2 Ch 848: !, 


These persons are all mentioned in connexion With the repair 
ofthe temple. The first three, of whom Shaphan was the scribe, 
Maaseiah was governor of the city, and Joah (or his f. Joahaz) 
the recorder, seem to have had general superintendence of 
the work, while the other four oversaw the workmen. The 
first three were not necessarily Levites, and are grouped here 
merely for convenience of reference (2 Ch 348-13), 


6. Rulers of the Temple: Hilkiah, Zechariah, 
Jehiel, 2 Ch 855, 

ce. Chiefs of the Levites: Conaniah, Shemaiah, 
Nethanel, Hashabiah, Jeiel, Jozabad, 2 Ch 35”. 

These had charge of the distribution of the offerings at ths 
celebration of the passover kept by Josiah (2Ch 351-1"), 

IV. 1. JUDAH: (m. Shua, Gn 387°) Er, Onan, 
Shelah (2) (3); (m. Tamar, Gn 38%), Perez (4), 
Zerah (59), Gn 462, Nu 26, 1 Ch 2°, 

Er and Onan arc represcntcd as dying in Canaan (Gn 387-10 
4612, Nu 2619), implying that two of the ancient and original 
clans of Judah early disappeared. The Canaanite mothers, 
Shua and Tamar (Gn 985. 6f€.), indicate a union with Canaanites 
(sce art. JUDAL), 

2. Shelah (1): Er f. Lecah, Laadah f. Mareshah. 
Families of Ashbea, Jokim, men of Cozeba, J oash, 
Saraph, Jashubi-lehem ?, 1 Ch 424, 

* Jahaziel, 1Ch 168. 
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Er here appears as the son and not the brother of Shelah. A 
remnant of the clan Er may have united with, and become sub- 
ordinate to, that of Shelah. Mareshah is the name οὗ ἃ city (see 
MARESHAI), probably also Lecah. Whether Ashbea is the name of 
a place or family cannot be determined. Cozeba (δ 513) may be 
Chezib (2 3 Gn 385). Jashubi-lehem has arisen from a mis- 
understanding of the text, pa) ‘avy =ond ΓΞ v1 ‘and they 
returned to Bethlehem.’ The Vulg., following evidently an old 
Jewish Midrash, renders v.22 et gui stare fecit solem, virique 
mendacii, et Securus et Incendens, qui principes fuerunt im 
Moab, εἰ quireversi sunt in Lahem. The whole passage (vv.2!-23) 
is very obscure, and probably preserves the family traditions and 
relationships of certain weavers and potters of the post-exilic 
times. The ref. to Moab and a return suggests some story 
similar to that of Ruth. Ki. assigns the verses to the later 
additions to Chronicles. 


3. Shelah fam.: Zechariah, Joiarib, Adaiah, 
Hazaiah, Col-hozeh, Baruch, Maaseiab, Neh 11°. 


This is the genealogy of Maaseiah (n'y), representing a 
family of the inhabitants of Jerus. after the Return (Neh 11%). 
In 1 Ch 9% the name is Asajah (my). 


4. Perez (1): Hezron (5), Hamul, Gn 4013, Nu 267, 
1 Ch 25. 

5. Hezron (4): Jeralhmeel (6), Ram (16), Chelu- 
bai (Caleb) (29) (35), 1 Ch 99, 


Ram as a second son of I[ezron is suspicious: (1) Because OT 
knows of no Judwan clan Ram co-ordinate with Caleb and 
Jerahmeel. (2) The descendants are given, not in families and 
cities, but simply m a pedigree of David. This pedigree in 
1 Ch 210-15 appears taken from Ru 415-22, whcre Kam may have 
stood for Ram the son of Jerahmeel (6), the father’s name 
being omitted (We. p. 17f.). Yet, while the pedigree of David 
may be conjectural, the Chronicler is clearly nearer the truth 
in deriving his descent from Ram s. Hezron than from Ram s. 
Jerahmeel, since, according to the narrative of land25§, 
David cannot have been a Jerahmeelite. That the Chronicler’s 
Judwan genealogies should principally consist of Calebite and 
Jerahmeelite families, as we shall see, is probably due to the 
fact that family names and traditions, along with family or 
clan life, are keld more tenaciously among rural and pastoral 
peoples than the inhabitants of cities or more highly organized 
communities. 


6. Jerahmeel (5): Ram (7), Bunah, Oren, Ozem, 
Ahijah? (m. Atarah), Onam (8), 1 Ch 2%, 


Ahijah (7:78) is either to be struck out, having arisen from 
& misinterpretation of an original ἘΠ or }*ny ‘his brother’ 
(LXX, Ki. ἸῸΝ ‘his brothers,’ We. p. 15), or held to be the 
mother of the preceding sons (Be. Ke. Zoe. Oe.), the original 
text having been ‘Ozem (and his brothers) from Ahijah’ 
(7208) OX). The former is preferable. 


7. Ram (6): Maaz, Jamin, Eker, 1 Ch 2”. 

8. Onam (6): Shammai (9), Jada (14), 1 Ch 2%, 

9. Shammai (8): Nadab (10), Abishur (13), 
1 Ch 24, 

40. Nadab (9): Seled, Appaim (11), 1 Ch 2° 

11. Appaim (10): Jshi, Sheshan (12), Ahjai, 
1 Ch 231, 

12. Sheshan (11): Jarha (son-in-law), Attai, 
Nathan, Zabad, Ephial, Obed, Jehu, Azariah, 
Helez, Eleasah, Sismai, Shallum, Jekanuah, Tili- 
shama, 1 Ch 2-41, 


This pedigree of the otherwise unknown Elishama—for he is 
not to be identified with others of the same name mentioned 
elsewhere in OT—was derived evidently from another source 
than that of the preceding, and (in our lists) following descend- 
ants of Jerahimeel (Ki. We. p. 18). To remove the discrepancy 
between the mention of Ahlai (11) and the statement (v.#4) that 
Sheshan had no sons, ignoring the fact of different sources, it 
has been assumed that Ahblai was a daughter (Ke. Zoe. et αἰ.). 
Jarha is said to have been an Egyptian servant (v.34). Some 
family represented by Elishama, probably near the time of the 
Chronicler, evidently traced their descent from the family or 
clan of Sheshan and an Egyp. individual or family who united 
with it. The free intercourse between Canaan and Egypt 
serves to confirm this statement. 


ae Abishur (9): (m. Abihail) Ahban, Molid, 
1 Ch 2”. 
44. Jada (8): Jether, Jonathan (15), 1 Ch 2°, 
15. Jonathan (14): Peleth, Zaza, 1 Ch 2*. 


This (15) completes the list of the descendants of Jerahmeel 
(1 Ch 2%-33), It is evidently a record of the families of the 
Jerahmeelites, who arc mentioned in 1 S 2710 as inhabiting a 
Negeb or south country distinct froin that of Judah (see 
JERAHMEERL). The binary form of descent suggests an artistic 
construction. The names Bunah, Oren, Maaz, Eker, Abishur, 
Ahban, Molid, Seled, Appaim, Sheshan, and Zaza, occur only 


in this connexion, also Ozem, except as that of a brother of 
David mentioned only in 1 Ch 21%, Onam is the name of a 
fainily of Edom (Gn 3623); Jamin of Simeon (Gn 4619); Jether 
an Ishmaelite name (1 Ch 217), or Midianitc(Ex 418 RVm). (It is 
equivalent to Jethro), These names suggest a close relationship 
with these neighbours. Them. Atarah of Onam (6), the most 
widely extended family, probably arose from their inhabiting 
Ataroth or protected places (We. p. 15). The Jerahmeelites do 
not appear in connexion with the restoration, and the 13 
generations between Sheshan and Elishama show that their 
families were thought of as living at least some 500 years before 
the time of the Chronicler, The list is probably of pre-exilic 
origin, and historical. 


16. Ram (5): Amminadab, Nahshon, Salma,* 
Boaz, Obed, Jesse; Eliab,t Abinadab, Shimea,t 
Nethanel, Raddai, Ozem, David (17), d. Zeruiah 
(27), d. Abigail (28), 1 Ch 2!16 cf. Ru 418-22, 


Acc. to 15. 1712 Jesse had eight sons (cf. 1 S 162ff-); Syr. has in 
our passage eight sons, Elihu (cf. 1 Ch 2718) being the seventh. 

In addition to the descendants of Jesse recorded in (17)}{(28) we 
have Jesse, Hliab, ἃ. Abihail (f. Jerimoth), ἃ. Mahalath (Ef. 
Rehoboam), Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, 2 Ch 1118f-; or Jesse, 
Eliab, ἃ. Abihail (f. Rehoboam), Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, 
2Ch1118RYm. Cf. (18) note. 


47. David (16): (m. Ahinoam) Amnon, (m. Abi- 
gail) Chileab, (m. Maacah) Absalom (see below), 
(m. Haggith) Adonijah, (m. Abital) Shephatiah, 
(im. Eglah) Ithream, (m. Lathsheba) Shammua, 
Shobab, Nathan (see below), Solomon (18), (m. un- 
known) Ibhar, Elishua, Nepheg, Japhia, Elishama, 
Eliada, Eliphelet, 2 8 375 514-18, οὔ, 1 Ch 81:9 1447, 


The names of the ss, David in 1 Ch 819 1447, owing in the 
main to erroneous transcription, are somewhat diff. from those 
in the earlier and more authentic source (2 5) given in (17): 
Daniel (31) for Chileab (see DANIEL), Shimea (3°) for Shammua 
(perhaps mere variation of spelling Nydw, Yew), Elishama, (38) 
for Elishua; Eliphelet (36), or Elpelet (145), Nogah (37 146), two 
additional names developed, one from the preceding, and the 
other from the following names (Ki.); Beeliada (147) for Eliada. 
The former probably is correct (see BEELIADA). Bath-sheba, 
written Bathshua, is mentioned as the m. in 1 Ch 88. 

Jerimoth, f. Mahalath wife of king Rehoboam is mentioned as 
as. David (2 Ch 1118) (16 note) (18 note). Since he does not 
appear elsewhere, he is thought to have been 8. a concubine, 
unless Jerimoth (M5"};) is a corruption of Ithream (DY7n?). 

Besides the line of Solomon (18), descendants of David are 
riven in the line of the ancestry of Joseph f. Ohrist traced 

ack to Nathan (Lk 323-31), see GengEALooy oF CHRIST; and in 
Maacah ἃ. (evidently grand ἃ.) of Absalom (1 K 152, 2 Ch 1122), 
Since Absalom’s ss. must have died without posterity (2 5 
1427, 1818), her mother probably was Tamar ἃ. Absalom and 
father Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 132). She was a wife of king 
Rehoboam and ἢ}, of king Abijam (see (18) note). 


18. Solomon (17): Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, Jehosh- 
aphat, Joram, Ahazah, Joash, Amazah, Aza- 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Ilezekiah, Manasseh, Amon, 
Josiah, Johanan, Jehoiakim (19), Zedekiah, Shal- 
lum,§ 1 Ch 3!0}, 


Of these ss. Josiah (1 Ch 315) Johanan is mentioned nowhere 
else. It looks as though he were designed to stand for 
Jehoahaz, Josiah’s immediate successor (2 K 2330), who was 
followed by Jehoiakim (2 K 2324), and the latter, after the 8 
months’ reign of his son Jeconiah, by his brother Zedekiah 
(2 K 2417), Jehoiakim, however, was older than Jehoahaz 
(2 K 2381.36), while Zedekiah was much younger than either of 
them, and Shallum was anothcr name for Jehoahaz (Jer 2211), 
Hence their order of birth is incorrectly given (1 Ch 315), and 
probably the writer made the further mistake, after identifying 
Johanan with Jehoahaz, of taking Shallum for another son; 
although it is possible that the eldest s. Josiah was a Johanan 
who may have died before his father, or with him at the 
battle of Megiddo. 

To (18), which represents the kings of Judah in order of 
succession from Solomon to Josiah inclusive, the following 
genealogical particulars may be added :— 

(a) Mothers of Kings.—Of Rehoboam, Naamah the Ammon- 
itess (1 K 1421-31, 2 Ch 1213); of Abijah,|| Maacah d, Absalom 
(1 K 152, 2 Ch 112°). In 2 Ch 13% she ig called Micaiah ἃ. Uriel 
of Gibeah, hence, a3 the intervening time requires, she was a 
grand d., at least, of Absalom (see (17) note); of Asa—no 
mother is given, only grandmother Maacah (1 K 1516, 2 Ch 1516) ; 
of Jehoshaphat, Azubah ἃ, Shilhi (1 K 2242, 2 Ch 2021); of Joram, 
Athaliah d. (grand d.) Omri, king of Israel (2 K 8%, 2 Ch 222); 
of Joash, Zibiah of Beersheba (2 K 121, 2 Ch 241); of Amaziah, 


* Salmon, Ru 420f., 

} Elihu is mentioned as a brother of David, 1 Ch 2718, 
reads ἘΠΕ}. 

{ Shammah, 1 § 169; Shimcah, 2 Καὶ 189, 

§ 2 K 2390 Jehoahaz, cf. Jer 2211; but see note above. 

|| Abijam, 1 Καὶ 15°. 
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Jehoaddin,* of Jerusalem (2 K 142, 2Ch 251); of Azariah,t Jeco- 
liah ¢ (2 Καὶ 152, 2 Ch 26%); of Jotham, Jerusha d. Zadok (2 K 1533, 
2 Ch 271); of Ahaz, the name is not given; of Hezekiah, ΔΌΣ d. 
Zechariah (2 K 182, 2Ch 201); of Manasseh, Hephzibah (2 K 211); 
of Amon, Meshullemeth ἃ, Haruz of Jotbah (2K 211%); of 
Josiah, Jedidah d. Adaiah of Bozkath (2 K 221); of Jehoahaz 
and Zedekiah, Hamutal ἃ. Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 23%); of 
Jehoiakim, Zebidah d. Pedaiah of Rumah (2 K 2336); of Jeconiah 
(19), Nehushta d. Elnathan of Jerusalem (2 K 248), . 

(ὁ) Additional Sons of Kings.—Of Rehoboam, (m. Mahalath 
or Abihail, see (16) note 0) Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, (m. Maacah) 
Attai, Ziza, Shelomith (2 Ch 1118-20); of Jehoshaphat,—Azariah, 
Jehiel, Zechariah, Azariah(?), Michael, Shephatiah (2 Ch 21%), 
Nothing further is known of these princes. For a ἃ, Joram, 
Bee JEHOSHEBA, 


19. Jehoiakim (18): Jeconiah§ (20), Zedekiah, 
1 Ch 3%, 

Some hold this Zedekiah to be identical with 8. Josiah (19), 
the Chronicler’s error or form of statement having arisen 
an Z. was Jeconiah’s successor on the throne (We. Prol. 
p. 216). 

20. Jeconiah (19): Assir (RVm)? Shealtiel, 
Malchiram, Pedaiah (21), Shenazzar, Jekamiah, 
Hoshama, Nedabiah, 1 Ch 817: 18, 


Agsir a3 a proper name arose from a misunderstanding of the 
adj. ‘assir (IDX), meaning captive (see RYm and art. Assix). 


21, Pedaiah (20): Zerubbabel (22), Shimei, 1 Ch 
3194. 


In Ezr 32.8 52, Neh 121, Hag 1). 12. 14 22,25. of, Mt 112, Lik 327, 
Zerubbabel (wh. see) is ealled the son of Shealtiel. Pedaiah 
probably was his real father ; but Zerubbabe] sueceeding Sheal- 
tiel, of whom no sons are mentioned, as the head of the family 
of David or house of Judah, is called his son. 

22. Zerubbabel (21): Meshullam, Hananiah, ἃ. 
Shelomith, Hashubah, Ohel, Berechiah, Hasadiah, 
Jushab-hesed, 1 Ch 3195. 20, 

23. Hananiah (22): Pelatiah, Jeshaiah, 58. 
Rephaiah, ss. Arnan, ss. Obadiah, ss. Sheeaniah 
(24), 1 Ch 3%, 

This list has been interpreted in two ways: (a) Hananiah was 
the father of six sons, whose names follow, before four of whom 
‘sons’ was written because they were founders of distinguished 
families of the time of the writer (Be.); (6) From ‘sons of 
Rephaiah’ (213) to the end of the chapter is a genealogical 
fragment representing branches of the family of David, whose 
connexion with Zerubbabel was unascertainable (Ke.); LXX, 
Vulg. and Syr. read instead of 33 ‘sons’ 112 ‘his son,’ and the 
genealogy (23) (24), then, is as follows: Hananiah, Pelatiah, 
Jeshaiah, Obadiah, Shecaniah, Shemaiah, Hattush, Igal, Bariah, 
Neariah, Shaphat. This is preferred by Ki. et ad. and brings 
the descendants of David down to nine generations after 
Zerubbabel. 

24, Shecaniah (23): Shemaiah, Hattush, Igal, 
Bariah, Neariab (25), Shaphat, 1 Ch 3%, 

25. Neaviah (24): Elioenai (26), Hizkiah, Azri- 
kam. 

26. Elioenai (25): Hodaviah, Eliashib, Pelaiah, 
Akkub, Johanan, Delaiah, Anani, 1 Ch 3%. 


This completes the list of the descendants of David. 


27. Zeruiah (16): Abishai, Joab, Asahel, 
1. Ch 2%, 

28. Abigail (16): (f. Jether) Amasa, 1 Ch 2", 

29. Caleb (5): Mesha f. Ziph, ss. Mareshah f. 
Hebron (30), ἃ. Achsah, 1 Ch 24% 4%, 

Caleb represents the powerful clan of the Calebites of S. 
Judah (see Canes), The record in (29) is obscure; LXX has 
Maresbah for Mesha (also Ki. who thinks an enumeration of 
ss. Mareshah must have stood at the end of v.42). Better We. 
that ss. M. is written to distinguish the gentilie name Mareshah 
from that of the city. On Achsah see art. (cf. Jg 114. 15), 

30. Hebron (29): Korah, Tappuah, Rekem (31), 
Shema, (32), 1 Ch 2%, 

$1. Rekem (30): Shammai, Maon f. Bethzur, 
1 Ch 2b t., 

82. Shema (30): Raham f. Jorkeam, 1 Ch 2%. 

33. Jahdai (?): Regem, Jotham, Geshan, Pelet, 
Ephah, Shaaph (34), 1 Ch 277, 

The connexion of Jahdai with the foregoing is not given. 
His name evidently has fallen out of the τὰ 


* Jehoaddan, 2 Ch 251, 

ἡ Uzziah and Jeehiliah, 2 Ch 263, 

1 Abijah, 2 Ch 291, 

§ Usually called Jehoiachin, 2 K 246f., 


34. Shaaph (33) ἢ, Madmannah : Sheva f. Mach- 
bena, and f. Gibea, 1 Ch 2%, 


Vv.46 and 48 are from another source, and to he separated 
from vy.49. 47.49 (We. Ki.), sinee Ephah, in v.46 the name of a 
concubine of Caleb, in v.47 is the name of ἃ 8. Shaaph. Their 
contents appears in (35), V.4%is an evident continuation of v.47, 


ini of ‘and she bare’ (aban) we should read (7751) ‘and Shaaph 
egat.’ 

In the foregoing lists (29)- (34) Hebron, Tappuah, Maon, Ziph, 
Bethzur, Madmannah, and Gibea are well-known cities of Judah 
within the probable early domain of the Calebites. To these 
probably should be added Shema (}2)=Shema (yy) (Jos 1526), 
Jorkeam (09)7;)=Jokdeam (O493") Jos 1650), Pelet (05) =Beth- 
pelet (oda 3) (Jos 1527), Machbena (83332)=Cabbon (])22) (Jos 
1549), These towns suggest the transfer of gentilie names to 
localities or the converse. While some of the other names occur 
elsewhere (Mesha, a king of Moab, 2 K 34; Shammai, 1 Ch 417; 
Jotham, Jg 99 ef al.; Sheva? 2S 202), they throw no light on 
the history behind these genealogies or the families or places 
reeorded; unless Korab a 8. Esau and distriet of Edom (Gn 
369. 14.16); Rekem, a king of Midian (Nu 318); Ephah, a Midian- 
ite tribe ;—all serve to confirm the indications found elsewhere 
of a close affinity between Caleb and the Edomites and adjoin- 
ing peoples. Raham (on7), a noun kindred with Jerahmeel 
(Syooy),—Jahdai, Regem, Geshan, and Shaaph are found only 
in this connexion. 


35. Caleb (5): a. (m. Azubah) αἰ. Jerioth, Jesher, 
Shobab, Ardon, 1 Ch 9:8, 

ὃ. (m.c, Ephah) Haran, Moza, Gazez, 1 Cli 2%, 

c. (m.e. Maacah) Sheber, Tirhanah, i Ch 2*. 

d. (m. Ephrathah) Hur (386) (42), (Ashhur f. 
Tekoa), 1 Ch 2) 4, 


Caleb in (35) as in (29) represents the clan, and the descendants 
given in (3539) unquestionably embody traditions or convey 
historical information respecting the families and loealities of 
the clan during different periods of its history. They are 
taken from late material in 1 Ch (Ki.). During the pre-exilic 
period the Calebites dwelt in S. Judah (seo Cane). During 
the post-exilic period, owing to the aggression of the Edomites, 
they seem to have moved farther north (or if taken into 
captivity were thus loeated on their return), and thus dwelt 
in the districts of Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearimm. This, the 
supposition of We., seems elearly proved from the geographical 
localities mentioned and indicated in 1 Ch 29009, yiz. Beth- 
lehem, Kiriath-jearizn, Netopha, Bethgader, Zorah, Eshtaol, 
Atroth-beth-Joab (We. p. 28ff.) (see also (39)). The children 
of Azubah (their names may be enigmatieal) represent the 
families that belonged to the older place of residenee, henee per- 
haps the mother’s name Azuhah (7531y), ‘abandoned.’ Ephah 
and Maacah as concubines represent alien or inferior elements 
which coalesced with the clan. Ephrathah represents the dis- 
trict of Bethlehem (see Epuratuan). The meaning and text 
of 1 Ch 218 ig uncertain. Jerioth is regarded as another name 
for Azubah (Be.) or another wife with Azubah (Oe.), or a 
daughter of Azubah (Vulg. Ki. Ke. Zoe.), or the mother of 
Azubah, t.e. Agubah was her daughter (MY"}) 55) (We. p. 33). 

The MT of 1 Ch 244, which yields an Abiah, wife of Ilezron 
and τὰ. of Ashhur, is plainly corrupt. A few slight changes 
give the appropriate rendering, ‘And after the death of Hezron, 
Caleb came unto Ephrathah, the wife of Ilezron his father, and 
she bare unto bim Ashhur.’ The meaning seems to be: The 
pre-exilic inhabitants of Ephratbah were Hezronites, repre- 
sented under E. the wife of Hezron. The later settlement of the 
Calebites is represented under the union of C. with Ephrathah. 
Ashhur ΠΝ = WN, We. p. 15)is evidently identieal with Iur, 
the firstborn of Ephrathah (1 Cb 224). On Gazez (356) see art. 


36. Hur (35°) (Uri, Bezalel, 1 Ch 2”): Shobal 
(37) f. Kiriath-jearim (38), Salma (39) f. Bethlehem, 
Hareph f. Bethgader, 1 Ch 2, 


The genealogy Hur, U7i, Bezalel is an evident insertion from 
Ex 312, and is out of plaee in a series of gentilic and geographi- 
cal names or relationships. 


37. Shobal (36): Haroeh (Reaiah, 2 Ch 43), half 
Menuhoth, 1 Ch 2°, 


Ifaroeh (ΠΝ) is prob. textual error for Reaiah (ΠΝ) s. Shobal 
in 1 Ch 42, On half Menuhoth see note on (39). Of these 
families nothing further is known. 


38. Kiviath-jearim families (36): Ithrites, Puth- 
ites, Shumathites, Mishraites, Zorathites, Eshtaol- 
ites, 1 Ch 2°, 


The Puthites, Shumathites, and Mishraites are not mentioned 
elsewhere. To the Ithrites belonged two of David's heroes, 
Ira and Gareb (2 S 23°8,1 Ch 1130), The Zorathites and Esh- 
taolites are properly the gentilic names of the inhabitants 
of Zorah and Eshtaol. These are placed subordinate to the 
Mishraites or the other families (1 Ch 25°). Zorah is mentioned 
in Neh 112%, and its people as Zorites again apparently in 
1 Ch 2°4 (39). 
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39. Salma (36): Bethlehem, Netophathites, Atroth- 
beth-Joab, half Manahathites, Zorites, 'Tirathites, 
Shimeathites, Sucathites, 1 Ch 2%, 


Salma is evidently identical with the reputed f. Boaz (16). 
The Netophathites (Neh 12%) were inhabitants of Netophah 
(Ezr 222, Neh 7%), probably a village near Bethlehem. Atroth- 
beth-Joab is probably the same as the valley of the craftsmen 
(Neh 1135), Of the Manahathites nothingisknown. They (152) 
are probably the same as the Menuhoth (87) (nini1) (Ki. has 
‘nny in v.52). The statement that the Tirathites (Ὁ ΠΗ 7A), 
Shimeathites (O°nY2t’), and Sucathites (Ὁ ΠῚ») were families of 
seribes which dwelt at Jabez (v.55), clearly proves that we have 
post-ex. material in_ our lists, for scribes are unknown before 
this period. The Vulg. saw in the familics three different 
classes of religious functionaries: canenies, resonantcs, et in 
tabernaculis commorantes. Be. allows a similar derivation, 
except that he regards the first class as door-keepers (Aram. 9 
=Heb. “yw door or gate). We. (p. 80 1.) finds underlying the 
three names YN a technical term for sacred music, ΠΗ 
the Ilalacha or sacred tradition, and 733%, which he connects 
with Vulg., and Be. with 7335 ‘ booth,’ cf. Lv 2334, Ges. 20.62.12 
derives the last two names from unknown places. Ke. inter- 


prets as descendants from Tira, Shimei and Suchah. For their 
connexion with Kenites see KENITES. 


40. Reaiah (37): Jahath, Ahumai, Lahad, 1 Ch 43, 


The lists (40)-(55) from 1Ch 41-20 ‘look almost like a gathering 
of genealogical pebbles rolled together from various quarters, 
consisting of older and younger parts that are kept together 
only by the common connexion with the tribe of Judah’ 
(Zoe.). Several of the leading ‘ fathers’ are Calcbites, 7.¢. Shobal, 
Ilur, Ashhur, Chelub, Kenaz, Othniel, and Caleb. Hence the 
lists represent members of that clan, and Caleb should be 
substituted for Carmi in v.! (We. Ki. Zoe.), Whether the names 
and relationships reflect pre-exilic conditions or post-exilic is 
difficult to determine. Ki. regards the passage, with the ex- 
ception of v.! and a few phrases noted below, as from the older 
sources of Ch. along with 226-33. 42-45. 47.49, Wre.’s view is siini- 
lar, that in the main pre-ex. conditions are reflected. Be. held, 
on the other hand, from the mention of a number of the names 
in the history given in Ezr and Neh, that we havea classification 
of the tribe of Judah actually made in the time between 
Zerubbabel and Iizra, so that these apparently broken and in- 
coherent genealogies were plain to the readers of the time of 
the Chronicler. The view of We. and Ki. is more probable. 
We have, then, an old list of Calebites edited to bring it into 
greater harmony with the later times. Meaiah, cf. (37), occurs in 
a Reubenite perligree 1 Ch 55, and asa family name among the 
returned with Zerubbabel Ezr 247, Neh 750, Jahath is a frequent 
Levite name (1 Ch 620. 43 23108 2422, 2 Ch 8412), Ahumai and 
Lahad are mentioned only here. These are all called families 
OF png Zorseblics (v.2> ace. to Ki. is from a later hand), cf. (38), 

158, 


44. Hur? f. Etam: Jezreel, Ishma, Idbash, d. 
re Se Pennel f. Gedor, Ezer f. Hushah, 
1 455 


The MT of v.38 is defective (ΟΝ ΣΝ aR ‘these are f. of 
Etam’). RV supplies ‘sons,’ 7.e, Jezreel, etc., are ss. of father 
of Etam. Ki. inserts ‘sons of Tur’ (75 °35), but the ‘sons of 
Hur’ (v.4b) must include (40)as well as (41). LXX (also Kau.) 
has, ‘These are the sons of Etam’ (οὗτοι υἱοὶ Aira). Etam is 
a village near Bethlehem ; possibly another place of the same 
name may be found near Hebron (sce art. Etam). Jezreel and 
Gedor are towns of 8. Judah (Jos 1556.53), Two heroes of 
David’s guard are mentioned as Ilushites (2S 2118 2327, 1 Ch 
11% 204 2711), but the location of Hushah is unknown. Penuel, 
a personal or gentilic name, is otherwise unknown. It cannot 
be associated with the Penuel E. of the Jordan. Ezer may be 
the same as Ezrah (53). Of Ishmaand Idbash and Hazzelelponi, 
mentioned only here, nothing is known. ‘The last should be 
rendered ‘the Zelelponites’ opabbyn= abby with art.). The 


words in v.48 ‘firstborn . . . Bethlehem’ are according to Ki. 
from a later hand. . 


42. Ashhur (Hur) f. Tekoa (354): (m. Naarah) 
Ahuzzam, Hepher, Temeni, MHaahashtari, (m. 
Helah) aaah Izhar (Zohar, RVm), Ethnan, 
1 Ch 4°", 


On Ashhur (=Hur) see under (354). F. of Tekoa, acc. Ki. is 
an annotation, cf. 1 Ch 224 (354). Tekoa is near Bethlehem (see 
TEKOA). Naarab, evidently not this one, was a town on the 
borders of Ephraim and Benjamin (Jos 167), but no such locality 
has yet been identified with Judah. Hepher, mentioned in 
connexion with Tappuah (Jos 1217) and Socoh (1 K 419), evi- 
dently belonged to 5. Judah. Temeni (3125) properly means 
Southerner, ὅ.6. of 5. Judah. Cf. Teman (j°) patronymic 
3°) of Edom (Gn 8611 δὲ al.). 
with Ithnan (73n', Jos 152%), a city of 5. Judah. For Izhar (Ds 
Kt.) must be read Zohar (70%) ‘and Zohar’). This was the family 


name of Ephron of Hebron (Gn 238 259), and also of a 8. Simeon 


Ethnan (j3n8) is prob. identical | 


(Gn 4610). The other names in (42) occur only in this connexion. 
For Haahashtari (A7ON87="AvoON with art.) should be ‘the 
Ahashtarites.’ If this word is of Pers. derivation (Be. Oxf. Heb. 
a. it must be an explanatory gloss referring to the preceding 
families. 


43, Hakkoz (Koz): Anub, Zobebah, families of 
Aharhel 5. Harum, 1 Ch 4°. 


Koz (wrongly Hakkoz AV and RY, Ileb. jp without art.) is 
a post-ex. family name (1 Ch 2410, Ezr 261, Neh 84. 21 7635 in all 
these passages the name has the art. 77 Hakkoz). The names 
of his children occur only here. Anub (2332) is prob. identical 
with Anab (23y), a town near Debir (Jos 1550). Jabez, described 
in vv.8f, prob. was connected in some way with Koz. 


44, Chelub (Ὁ. Shuhah): Mehir f. Eshton (45), 
1 Ch 411. 

Chelub (aida) is clearly another form of the clan name Caleb 
(252); cf. Chelubai (1 Ch 2%) (6). It is possible that for Shuhah 


(ani) we should read Hushah (win v.4) (41). Of Mehir and 
Eshton, names occurring only here, nothing is known. 


45. Eshton (44): Beth-rapha, Paseah, Tehinnah 
f, Ir-nahash (city of Nahash, Vm), 1 Ch 4:3, 


Beth-rapha is otherwise unknown; a Benjaminite Rapha is 
mentioned 1 Ch 82, and Rapha ‘giant’ or the pl. Rephaim ‘giants’ 
1 Ch 204. But these throw no light on Beth-rapha. Paseah isa 
post-ex. family uame of the Nethinim, Ezr 24%, Neh 751, and ig 
mentioned also in Neh 36. The other names do not occur else- 
where, These ss. of Wshton are called ‘the men of Recah’ 
(v.12b), 8, place also otherwise unknown. The LXX has Recbab, 


46, Kenaz: Othniel (47), Seraiah (49), 1 Ch 41%, 


Kenaz was an Edomite tribe (Gn 36.15.42, 1 Ch 196. 53), 
Caleb, acc. to Nu 8212, Jos 146.14, was a Kenizzite. Othniel was 
the son of Kenaz ace. to ὅσ 118, where Kenaz is also desiguated 
cither as the f. or b. of Caleb. These statements clearly prove 
a close relationship between the Calebites and the Edomites. 
This is further reflected in Shobal f. Manahath, occurring in the 
list of Edomites, Gn 3623, cf. (87). Othniel, like Caleb, prob. is a 
clan name. Whether the clan derived its name from a distin- 
guished hero Othniel, or whether Othniel is a ped eponym: 
ous character, cannot perhaps be determined (see OTIINIML). 
The close relationship between the clans of Caleb and Othniel 
is brought out in the story of Jg 112-15 (see Moore tn loco). 
Seraiah, a not infrequent name froin the time of David onwards, 
as the brother of Otliniel, is mentioned only here. It smacksso 
strongly of an individual, and the later period of Israel’s history, 
that it is prob. an artificial link inserted among these names. It 
is among the names of the companions of Zerubbabel, Ezr 252, 


47. Othniel (46): Hathath, 1 Ch 41%, 
48. Meonothai: Ophrah, 1 Ch 4%, 


Hathath occurs nowhere else. Perhaps Meonothai should be 
joined as another 8. of Othniel. It also is not found elsewhere, 
but probably represents the inhabitants of Maon of 5, Judah. 
Of Ophrah, the name also of acity of Benjamin (Jos 18%3, 1 $ 1317) 
and of one of Manasseh (Jg 611), nothing is known. 


49. Seraiah (46): Joab f. Ge-harashim, 1 Ch 4), 


See (39). Acc. to Ki. ‘f. Geharashim, craftsmen’ v.14 is from 
a later hand. 


50. Caleb 5. Jephunneh: Iru, Elah (51), Naam, 
1 Ch 4%, 


On Caleb s. of Jephunneh see CALEB, This additional list of 
descendants of Oalcb shows that the Chronicler’s lists contain 
different groups of Calebites not reduced toa perfect genealogical 
system, but arranged somewhat independently of each other, 
reflecting, ag already intimated, enumerations of diffcrent 
times, localities, and sources. Many writers (the older com- 
mentators generally) wishing to harmonize all of the OT notices 
of Caleb, and regarding each Caleb as representing an individual, 
have seen several Calebs in 1 Oh Zand 4. Neteler (Die Dicher 
der biblischen Chronik, p. 84) gives the following line of descent: 
Judah, Perez, Hezron, Caleb Ben-hezron, Hur, Caleb Ben-hur, 
Salma, Kenaz, Jephunneh, Caleb Ben-jephunneh. A somewhat 
similar explanation is given in Zoc. (Eng. ed. p. 46) by the editor 
and translator, J.G. Murphy. ForIru Elah by IY), [rand Elah 
(aN) vy) may be read (Iki.). We. (p. 39) finds the name Iru 
equivalent to Iram, a duke of Edom (2 Ch 154 y=D Ty), 
One is tempted to join Ir (WY) ‘city’ with Elah αὐ τε πὸ 
Dillmann, Gn 3641), and find reference to the city Elath (see 
art.). At all events Elah is an Edomitic name (Gn 36%)), and 
may be seen also in E]-paran (]]89 7°), the wilderness south 
of Judab. Naam is otherwise unknown. 


51. Elah (50): Kenaz, 1 Ch 42», 


Kenaz as 5. Elah is surprising (assuming that the genealogy 
is not of persons), unless Elah is the name of the district 
of Elath or El-paran, which might have been the carly home 
of the Kenizzites, or the name of a tribe to which Kenaz be- 
came subordiuate. Perhaps a transposition should be made in 
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the Heb. text, and instead of 13) πον 31 we should read nby 
Τ ‘33 ‘And these are the sons of Kenaz,’ referring to (46)-(50) 
(vv.13-15), 


52. Jehallelel: Ziph, Ziphah, Tiria, Asarel, 1 Ch 
416, 


Jehallele! only here, and as a personal or family name of 
ss. Merari, 2 Ch 2912. Ziph, the name of ἃ city of 5. Judah; 
Ziphah, fem, form of the same occurs only here. Tiria and 
Asarel are not mentioned elsewhere. 


538. Ezrah: Jether, Mered (54), Epher, Jalon, 
1 Ch 4:15, 


Ezrah possibly is the same as Ezer (41). Jether is not an 
uncommon name, cf. (14). Mered occurs only in this connexion. 
Epher is the name of a son of Midian (Gn 254, 1 Ch 19%), and also 
of an individual or family of the half-tribe of Manasseh (1 Ch 
6%4), Jalon is found only here. 


54, Mered (53): (m. Bithiah) Miriam, Shammai, 
Ishbah f. Eshtemoa, (m. the Jewess) Jered f. 


Gedor, Heber f. Soco, Jekuthiel f. Zanoah, 1 Ch 
411... 


The present text of v.17f£ gives no complete sense. Usually 
the clauses are rearranged. The statement, ‘And these are 
the ss. Bithiah ἃ. Pharaoh which Mered took’ (188), is placed 
immediately after Jalon (175) (Be. Ke. Zoe. Oe. Kau.); this 
gives (54), LXX (in 170) had a different text (Καὶ ἐγέννησεν 
᾿Ιεθέρ), Which Ki. follows, emmcnding ODN ADA} to pin 700) 
ὈΣΡΤΝ, ‘And Jether begat Miriam,’ ete. This places Jether as 
the progenitor of tbe ss. given in (64), and assumes that the 
as. Mered and Bithiah, originally enumerated, have fallen out 
of the text. Miriarn, elsewhere in OT only of Moses’ sister, is 
here evidently ἃ man’s name. Shammai, also the name of a 
Jerahmeelite, cf. (8). Ishbah and Jekuthiel occur only here, 
and also Jered, except as the name of the antediluvian patri- 
arch (Gn 515ff.), Heber is not uncommon, In (41) Penuel is 
given as f. Gedor. Possibly, the posterity of two families or 
individuals were the reputed founders of the city. Eshtemoa, 
Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah are all towns in 8. Judah or near 
Hebron (see arts.). Of the connexion here mentioned of Mered 
or Jether with Bithiah ἃ. Pharaoli nothing is known. Instead 
of ‘the Jewess,’ RVm transliterates, Hajehudijah, and AV 
Jehudijah. 


55. Hodiah: (m. sister of Naham) ἢ. Keilah the 
Garmite, Eshtemoa the Maacathite, 1 Ch 4, 

Hodiah isa common name of the time of Ezraand Neh. (AV here 
wrongly a woman’s name, ‘his wife Hodiah’). Before Eshtemoa 
probably f. has fallen out. Keilah and Eshtemoa are the names 
of Judwan towns (see art.). Maacathite (ΜΠ) shows prob- 
ably a connexion with Maacah (713y 1) (356). Garmite and Naham 
occur only here. 


56. Shimon: Amnon, Rinnah, Ben-hanan, Tilon, 
1 Ch 4", 

57. Ishi: Zoheth, Ben-zoheth, 1 Ch 479, 

There is nothing to throw light on these names, most of 
which are mentioued only in this connexion. Ishi is in (11). 
Probably a name has fallen out before Ben-zoheth, @.¢. 8. 
Zoheth. 

58. Perez fam.: a. Bani, Imri, Omri, Ammihud, 
Uthai, 1 Ch 94, 

Ὁ, Mahalalel, Shephatiah, Amariah, Zechariah, 
Uzziah, Athaiah, Neh 114, 

The pedigrees of the post-exilic Perezites Uthai (cf. Ezr 814) and 
Athaiah of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

59. Zerah (1): Zimri (Zabdi (60), Jos 74), Ethan 
(61), Heman, Calcol, Dara, 1 Ch 2°, 

Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara (Darda) are probably the 
names of famous men of the family of Zerah (cf. 1 IX 431) (see 
arts. ). Whether Ethan and Heinan are to be connected with the 
Levitical singers of those names is uncertain. 

, 80. Zabdi (59): Carmi, Achan, Jos 7}; ef. 1 Ch 
Ὁ" 


Pedigree of Achan the trespasser (Achar, 1 Ch 27), see ACMAN. 
61. Ethan (59): Azariah, 1 Ch 28, 
Azariah the Ethanite is otherwise unknown. 
Zerahite see note at end of XXI, 
V. 1. ISSACHAR: Tola (2), Puah,* Jashub,t 
Shimron, Gn 46%, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 7, 
2. Tola (1): Uzzi (9), Rephaiah, Jeriel, Jahmai, 
Ibsam, Shemuel, 1 Ch 73, 
* Puvah (7713) (Gn 4618). 
τ Tob (2) (Gn 461), a txt. err. (Ball, SBOT, in loe.). 
VOL, 11.--ῷ 


For another 


Ϊ 


3. Uzzi (2): Jzrahiah, Michael, Obadiah, Joel, 
Isshiah, 1 Ch 73, 


Of the names in the genealogy of Issachar’s descendants, Tola 
appears as that of one of the minor judges, ‘s. Puah, 5. Dodo, 
a man of Issachar’ (Jg 101), This implies that traditions 
varied in respect to the relationship of the clans of Tola and 
Puah. Puah may have been the more ancient, but Tola was un- 
doubtedly the principal clan of Issachar, whose seat seems to have 
been centred at the unknown Shamir (Jz 101%). Of the other 
persons and families recorded nothing further is known, beyond 
that those of (2) and (8) are called ‘mighty inen of valour’ and 
yg ρον and assigned apparently to the time of David, 


Vi. 4. ZEBULUN: Sered, Elon, Jahleel, Gn 46%, 
Nu 9095, 


Nothing further than their mention is known of these clans. 
Elon, probably an eponym from the clan, is one of the minor 
judges of Israel, who was buried in a place of the saine name 
whose locality is unknown (δ 12Uf, cf. Moore, iz luc.). No 
genealogy of Zcbulun is given by the Chronioler. 


VIL? 4. MANASSEH: a. Machir, Abiezer (7), 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem (5), Hepher (6), Shemida 
(5), Jos 1712. 

ὁ. Machir, Gilead, lezer, Helek, Asriel, Shechem, 
Shemida, Hepher, Nu 26°°-*", 

6. (m, Aramzean concubine) Machir (f. Gilead) ; 
Zelophehad (6), d. Hammolecheth (7), 1 Ch 7151. 38, 

2. Machir (12°¢): (m. Maacah) Peresh, Sheresh (3), 
1.0 739. 

3. Sheresh (2): Ulam (1), Rakem, 1 Ch 716, 

4. Ulam (3): Bedan, 1 Ch 7:7, 

5. Shemida (130); Ahian, Shechem (150), Likhi, 
Aniam, 1 Ch 7. 

6. Hepher (1%): Zelophehad (1°), dd. Mahlah, 
Noah, Hoglah, Mileah, Tirzah, Nu 26% 272. 

7. Hammolecheth (1°): Ishhod, Abiezer (14), and 
Mahlah, I Ch 718, 


The genealogy of the tribe of Manasseh appears in different 
forms. Of the clans‘enumerated (1¢bc), Machir is by far the most 
important. In the Song of Deborah he stands for the tribe of 
Manasseh (Jg 514), and his home at that tinie seems to have 
been W. of the Jordan (cf. v.17). But he was especially known 
and remembered as the f. or conqueror of Gilead (Nu 26% $259, 
Jos 171, Dt 814), Acc. to many authorities this conquest was 
made from W, Palestine (Smend, HWS, ed. Riehm; Stade, 
Gesch. i. p. 149; Budde, Hicht. u. Sam. Ὁ. 34 ff.; Moore on 
Jy 515; but G. A. Sinith, List. Geoy. Ὁ. 577n., regards the argu- 
ment as inconclusive). From his pre-eminence and earlier 
development Machir, then, was regarded as the firstborn of 
Manassch, or as the only son. In this latter scheme (14) the 
other clans of Manasseh are recorded, not as descendants of 
Machir simply, but also of Gilead, as though their home was Εἰ, 
of the Jordan. But the clan Jezer, i.e. Abi-ezer (Gideon's clan), 
belonged to the district W. of the Jordan (Jg GU- #4 85), Tirzah, 
the city, a d. Zelophehad s. Hepher (7), was likewise situated 
W. of the Jordan (see Tirzall), and Jog 171 plainly implies that 
all of the ss, Manasseh (18) except Machir dwelt W. of the 
Jordan. To the author of (10) the name Gilead then either had 
lost its geographical meaning, or, what is more probable, hold- 
ing that Gilead was first conquered, as represented in the Hex., 
he regarded the W. Manassites as offshoots of the E. Manassites. 
The genealogical scheme of (10) (2) (8) (4) (5) (7), given in 
1 Ch 714-19, is clearly different from (18) or (14), although not 
without points of connexion. The passage from which (19) is 
derived is corrupt, and in its present state unintelligible, for- 
bidding any satisfactory reconstruction (Ki. ; see attempts in 
Be. Oe). Asriel ON’), 1 Ch 714, is plainly a dittography out 
of the following words (τ: WY). The statement that the m. 
of Machir was an Aramwan appears likewise in the LXX of 
Gn 6023, The reference to Huppim and Shuppim and the sister 
(v.15) 15 entircly obscure. In Maacah, the wife of Machir, we 
may possibly see some connexion between Machirites and their 
neighbours, the Maacathites (see Maacan). In 1 Ch 2%! 
Hezron gs. Perez s. Judah is represented as begetting through a 
d. of Machir, Segub, who begat Jair, ‘who had twenty-three 
cities in the land of Gilead.’ Segub (231), who is uot men- 
tioned elsewhere, probably has arisen in transcription from Argob 
(1278), the district given as inhabited by Jair the s. Manasseh 
(Dt 314), Why Hezron, a clan of Judah (IV. 3), should be con 
nected at all with Machir is entirely obscure. The statement 
probably has arisen through some misunderstanding. 

Hepher (1*) (6) may be connected with Hepher, the city and 
district mentioned in Jos 12!7 and 1H 41% According to 
Kuenen, Zelophehad was originally the name of a city (Dillm. 
on Nu 26%), The Jewish law of female inheritance is re- 
presented as traced to the petition of his daughters (Nn 271-11, 
361-12), The ἃ. Tirzah, as assumed above, is the well-known city, 
and perhaps the names of the others should be sought in towns 
or villages. Of the other names introduced in these lists beyoud 
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what has been mentioned we know nothing. Perhaps Likhi 
(ΠΡ) (5)=Helek (pn) (1%) and Aniam (2Y°3N) (5)=Noah (ny) 
(6) (Be.). ᾿ 


8. Epher, Ishi, Eliel, Azriel, Jeremiah, Hodaviah, 
Jahdiel, 1 Ch 533, 


These are mentioned as ‘mighty men of valour, famous men, 
heads of their fathers’ houses,’ of the half-tribe of Manasseh 
dwelling E. of the Jordan (ref.). Nothing further of them, 
indicatmg when they lived or for what they were famous, is 
given. 


VIL. 4. EPHRAIM: a. Shuthelah (12), Becher, 
Tahan, Nu 26%. 

6. Shuthelah, Ezer, Elead, Beriah, d. Sheerah, 
Rephah, Resheph (4), 1 Ch 72!-%, 

2. Shuthelah (1): Eran, Nu 26%, 

3. Shuthelah (1°): Bered, Tahath, 
Tahath, Zabad, Shuthelah, 1 Ch 7%. 

4, Resheph (1°): Telah, Tahan, Ladan, Ammi- 
hud, Elishama, Nun, Joshua, 1 Ch 7*-27, 


The genealogy of Ephraim (1) (3) (4), preserved in 1 Ch 729-27, 
is of uncertain construction. From the Heb. text it is not clear 
whether Ezer and Elead are the ss. of Shuthelah (No. 2) (3) or 
of Ephraim; or Sheerah and Kephah, the children of Beriah 
or Ephraim, The latter rendering in each case, as in (1), is 
the better. In the first instance the context clearly demands 
it. Of special interest is the notice of the slaughter of Ezer 
and Elead on a cattle raid by the men of Gath (v.21). To the 
older commentators, who regarded Ephraim and his children as 
historical individuals, this episode was difficult of explanation, 
because it belonged evidently to the period of the sojourn in 
Egypt. It was usually interpreted as a foray out of Goshen 
(Zoe. Oe.)—against the use of the word 1) ‘go down,’ Ew. 
placed the event in the pre-Egyptian period (Hist. i. p. 380). 
Sayce refers to it as historical, and of the Egyptian period 
(Patriarchal Palestine, p. 202). There is little doubt, however, 
if an historical collision between Ephraimitic clans and Gittites 
underlies this notice, that the foray was from Mt. Ephraim 
(Be.). In the original story, Ephraim mourning (v.22) probabl 
was no more thought of as an individual than Rachel in Jer 3115, 
The ss. of Ephraim slain then were two Ephraimitic clans, 
destroyed in some Phil. war. The connexion of Beriah, another 
clan, with the event arose either from a play upon the word, 
Beriah being regarded as the equivalent of ‘in evil’ (ΠΙᾺ Ξ Ξξ 
YZ) (v. 23), or, in addition to the play upon the name, since 
Beriah is mentioned as a Benjam. family of Aijalon, who routed 
the inhabitants of Gath (1 Ch 8:8), it is possible that this 
Benjam. Beriah, having driven back Gittite invaders, received 
the former hoine of Ezer and Elead, and thus became incor- 
porated into the tribe of Ephraim (Be.). We. regards the 
entire episode as of late fabrication (Prol. p. 214). 

The list of names given in this genealogy has a suspicious 
look. They appear like a repetition of the same elements. 
Not only is Shuthelah repeated (4), but there is a striking 
similarity between the other names, 


ws of Eran, 
py Laadan. 
niyo Eleadah. 
"YON Elead, 
nome’ Shuthelah. 
nbn} and Telah. 
ANN Tahath, 
Jon Tahan. 
“32 Becher. 
712) and Bered. 
43) Zabad. 

Tahan (18) (4) and Tahath (3) are without doubt the Tohu 
(1 § 11) and the Tahath, Nahath, and Toah (III. 22ab), Sheerah 
was the reputed builder of Bethhoron, whose name appears in 
Uzzen-sheerah (wh. see) (v.44). Elishama 8, Ammihud (4) 
appears as the prince of the tribe of Ephraim in Nu 110, whence 
it is easy to see how the pedigree of Joshua was constructed. 

VIII. 1. BENJAMIN: a. Bela (2), Becher (4), 
Ashbel, Gera, Naaman, Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, Hup- 
pim, Ard, Gn 46%, 

b. Bela (2), Ashbel, Ahiram, Shephupham, Hu- 
pham, Nu 26%, 

c. Bela (2), Becher (4), Jediael (5), 1 Ch 75, 

d. Bela (2), Ashbel, Aharah, Nohah, Rapha, 
1 Ch 8}, 

We have thus four different hsts of ss. Benjamin. Bela is 
common toall: Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim (14) are clearly 
equivalent to Ahiram, Shephupham, and Hupham (1); cf. the 
Heb, text, (°5N O°DD we 1 NN, with O57 ΞΡ ΠΝ, Hence 
Rosh (12) should be struck out and Ahiram substituted for Ehi 
(14), and also probably for Aharah (Mix) (14). Gn 4621 LKX 


Eleadah, 


reads Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashbel; Bela, Gera, Naaman, 
Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim. ‘This corresponds with (24) 
(3) (see below), where Gera, Naaman, and Ard are gs., Bela and 
Shuppim and Huppim grandsons, Hence the original text of 
Gn 4621 may have read Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashbel; Bela, 
oo Naaman, Ahiram, Shephupham, Huppim, Ard (Ball, én loco, 


In (1°) Jediael ν᾽) appears as the equivalent of Ashbel 
(bavix = bya-wy) either by corruption orsubstitution. Whether 
a textual corruption or an independent tradition underlies Nohah 
and Rapha (1¢) it is impossible to determine. The names as 
Benjaminites occur only here. 


2. Bela (19°*4): a. Ard, Naaman, Nu 26*, 
i Ezbon, Uzzi, Uzziel, Jerimoth, Iri (3), 1 Ch 


Ts 
6. Addar, Gera, Abihud, Abishua, Naaman, 
Ahoah, Gera, Shephuham, Huram, 1 Ch 8 


The list (2>) appears to be entirely independent of the others. 
The list (2¢) corresponds closely with the restored text of 
Gn 4621 (see above), since Addar (™8)=Ard (778); Gera and 
Abihud probably were originally one and the same person, 
i.e. Gera f£. Ehud (cf. Jg 315); the second Gera is plainly a 
dittography; Turam (0717) probably = Huppim (oD); and 
hence the only additional names are Abishua and Ahoah (iN) ; 
and the latter may be a variation or corruption of Ahiram 
(ΠΝ) or Aharah (ΠΝ), repeated in transcription from the 
previous generation (14). 


3. Iri (2%): Shuppim, Huppim, 1 Ch 7", 


In the text the name is Ir (v.12). Shuppim and Huppim seem 
identical with Shephupham and Huphan, given elsewhere as 
ss. Benjainin (1) and ss. Bela (2¢). Nothing further than their 
appearance in the genealogical lists is known of thcse indi- 
viduals or faniilies. In the text v.12 appears like an appendix 
(see also (6) below). 


4, Becher (1%): Zemirah, Joash, Eliezer, Eli- 
oenai, Omri, Jeremoth, Abijah, Anathoth, Ale- 
meth, 1 Ch 78, 


The names of these ss. Becher (4), Joash, Eliezer, Elioenai, 
Omri, Jeremoth, and Abijah occur frequently in the OT; Jere- 
moth again as a Benjaminite in 1 Ch 77 84, Anathoth and 
Alemeth are names of Benjaminite towns (see arts.). Zemirah 
occurs only in this connexion. 


5. Jediael (1°): Biihan, Jeush, Benjamin, Ehud, 
Chenaanah, Zethan, Tarshish, Ahishahar, 1 Ch 7:0, 


This list (5) is striking in having Penjamin as a subordinate 
family or personal name, and likewise, in this connexion, Ehud, 
elsewhere s. Gera (cf. Jg 315), Bilhan and Jeush are also Edom- 
ite names (Gn 365. 14.18.27), and Jeush, moreover, that of a 
Levite or Levitical family (1 Ch 2319f), and of a son of Reho- 
boam (2 ΟἿ 1119), and again of a Benjaminite (1 Ch 839). (For 
refs. on Jeush as an Arab. name of a deity, see Gesenius- 
Buhl). Chenaanah (1y 3D) suggests the incorporation of a Can. 
family with the Benjaminites (Be.). In 1K 22% it is the name 
of the f. Zedekiah the false prophet. Zethan and Ahishahar 
are found only here. The latter, however, perhaps appears in 
the cuneiform inscriptions as the name of a king of Minnai 
(see Gesen.-Buhl). Tarshish, besides being the name of the well 
known city, stands elsewhere for a precious stone, derived from 
Tarshish (Ex 2829 3913 ef al., RV ‘beryl’), and is the name of a 
Persian prince (Est 114). ΩΝ 

These Belaites, Becherites, and Jediaelites (20) (4) (5) are all 
called heads of fathers’ houses and mighty men of valour, but 
there is no indication of the period of Israel’s pre-ex. history to 
which they were intended to be assigned (1 Ch 77-14), 


6. Aher: Hushim, 1 Ch 7}. 


This genealogical fragment is enigmatical. Hushim (o°yn) in 
Gn 4623 is ἃ 5. Dan. There Dan also stands between Benjamin 
and Naphtali. The Chronicler has given no genealogy of Dan 
unless it is found here, between the genealogy of Benjamin, 
vv.@1l, and that of Naphtali, v.18. Hence Dan has been found 
hidden in Aher (198, ‘another’), which occurs nowhere else 88 
a proper name. The tribe of Dan was believed thus to have 
been indicated, owing to its opprobrium on account of its 
idolatry (Jg_18). Its name does not appear with the other 
tribes in 1 Ch 65481, Cf. also its omission in Rev 758, (The 
name Dan, however, does appear in 1 Ch 22 1235 2722, and the 
genealogy of Zebulun is missing in 1 Ch as well as that of Dan). 
If the above hypothesis is accepted, the remainder of v.12 may 
be a gloss, Shuppim and Huppiin suggested by their similarity 
to Hushim as the ss. of Benjamin intended (Dan not being recog- 
nized in Aher, and these ss. being missed in the preceding Ἢ 
Ir (0), then, from the influence of v.7, may have been later 
developed out of Ard (77), which follows Muppim and Iluppim 
in Gn 4621 (see 12) (Be.). “ Ἢ : 

If, however, as we have assumed, Hushim is a Benjarm. family 
or individual, Aher may be identical with Ahiram (1b) (RVm) or 
with the Benjaminite Shaharaim (8) (O71), who had a wife 
Hushim (1 Ch 88: 11), 
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7 Ehud: Uzza, Ahihud, 1 Ch 8°. 

The verses from which (7) is taken are difficult of interpreta- 
tion. Probably the text is corrupt (see Comm. in loco). The 
connexion of Ehud (ΠΝ) with the sons of Benjamin is not 
given. It ig likely, however, that Nn=A, and that reference 
here also is to clan Ehud (1378), s. Gera or 8. Jediael, cf. (5). 
The ss. Ehud (possibly not those given above, but those whose 


names have fallen out of the text) were heads of families of the 
inhabitants of Geba (v.%) (see note on 23). 


8. Shaharaim: (τα. Hodesh) Jobab, Zibia, Mesha, 
Maleam, Jeuz, Shachia, Mirmah, (m. Hushim) 
Abitub, Elpaal (9) (13%), 1 Ch 88:0, 

The connexion of Shaharaim with any of the ss, Benjamin is 
also not given. He is said to have begotten children in the 
field of Moab after he had sent away two wives, Hushim and 
Baara (v.38). These allusions are entirely obscure. The sons 
whose m, was Hodesh are said to have been heads of families. 
Their residence is not given, unless by implication it is the 
country of Moab. 


9, Elpaal (8): Eber, Misham, Shemed,* 1 Ch 8". 


To Shemed is attributed the building, evidently the rebuilding, 
of Lod and Ono, for these cities were very ancient, appearing 

rob. in the list of the places conquered by Tahutmes ni (1 
iN ew Series), vol. v. pp. 25-53). 


10. Beriah (11), Shema (12), Ahio? Elpaal ? 
(13), Shashak (14), Jeremoth (15), 1 Ch 8188, 


The connexion of these Benjaminites, as in the cases of (7) and 
(8), with ss. Benjamin isnot given. Their brotherhood is obtained 
by reading in v.14, after the analogy of the LXX, 10x ‘ his brother’ 
(Kau.), or O7°NN ‘their brothers’ (Ki.), instead of 1m Ahio, a 
proper name (a reading certainly to be rejected), and by adding 
the name Elpaal required by v.19 (Kau. Ki.). Whether for 
Jeremoth (nin) we should read Jeroham (077), after v.27, or 
there substitute Jeremoth, it is impossible to determine. Both 
names Clearly refer to one person ; also Sbema (2¥) (v.18) and 
(νον) (v.24). 

Beriah and Shema are called ‘heads of fathers’ houses of 
Aijalon who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath,’ v.15, This 
flight is otherwise unknown, although it has been connected 
with the slaughter of the ss. Ephraim (1 Ch 721), and Beriah has 
been identified with Beriah s. Ephraim (1Ch 72, cf. note on 
Vil». 4). Nothing further is stated concerning these five reputed 
founders of the families mentioned below. 


11. Beriah (10): Zebadiah, Avad, Eder, Michael, 
Ishpah, Joha, 1 Ch 84%, 

12. Shimei (Shema) (10): Jakim, Zichri, Zabdi, 
Elienai, Zillethai, Eliel, Adaiah, Beraiah, Shim- 
rath, 1 Ch 8-21, 

43. Elpaal (10): Zebadiah, Meshullam, Hizki, 
Heber, Ishmerai, Izliah, Jobab, 1 Ch 81%. 

44. Shashak (10): Ishpan, Eber, Eliel, Abdon, 
Zichri, Hanan, Hananiah, Elam, Anthothijah, 
Iphdeiah, Penuel, 1 Ch 8?2°, 

15. Jeroham (Jeremoth) (10): Shamsherai, She- 
hariah, Athaliah, Jaareshiah, Elijah, Zichri, 1 Ch 


Q 26f. , 


These lists (11)-(15) represent five clans or families of post- 
exilic Jerus. (see note below on 23), each member mcutioned 
‘the head of a father’s house, a chief man’ (1 Ch 828). Nothing 
further is known of them, although some of their names, repre- 
senting other persons, occur elsewhere in the OT. Be. identifies 
Elpaal (13) with the Elpaal (9), and Eber (13y), Misham (Qy¥}), 
and Shemed (Ἴ 9) (9), with Heber (139), Meshullam (npwn), and 
Ishmerai ("IY (18). 


16. Jeiel: (m. Maacah) Abdon, Zur, Kish (17), 
Baal, Ner (23), Nadab, Gedor, Ahio, Zechariah, + 
Mikloth (24), 1 Ch 829-31 935-37, 

17. Kish (16): Saul, Jonathan (18), Malchi-shua, 
Abinadab, Eshbaal, 1 Ch 8% 929. 

18. Jonathan (17): Merib-baal, Micah, Pithon, 
Melech, Tahrea,+ Ahaz (19), 1 Ch 834 92, 

49. Ahaz (18): Jarah,§ Alemeth, Azmaveth, 
Zimri (20). 

20. Zimri (19): AMoza, Binea, Rephaiah, Eleasah, 
Azel (21), Eshek (22), 1 Ch 936bf. 894 gab. 

21. Azel (20): Azrikam, Bocheru?, Ishmael, 
Sheariah, Obadiah, Hanan, 1 Ch 8% 9%, 


*Shemer (1 instead of Ἴ) ace. to Hahn’s and Theilc’s Ileb. 
Text, but Shemed acc. to Baer and Del. 

+ Zecher, 1 Ch 881, t Tarea, 1Ch 834, 

§ Jehoaddah, 1Ch 836, 


22. Eshek (20): Ulam, Jeush, Eliphelet, 1 Ch 8%, 
23. Ner (16): Abner?, 1 Ch 8% 099, 
24. Mikloth (16): Shimeam,* 822 9%. 


This genealogy of the house of Saul (16)- (38) is given twice, the 
original texts being in each case the same (1 Ch 879-38 and 930-44), 
While the latter passage is perhaps in the better state of pre- 
servation, and has been mainly followed above, both have 
suffered some corruption. In v.89 Abner has clearly fallen out 
of the text and should be restored, cf. (23) (Kau. Ki.). In v.41 
Ahaz should be added to the ss. Micah, asin 835, In v.44 instead 
of Bocheru (3735) we should read ‘his firstborn’ (1753); another 
name must be supplied to complete the six sons of Azel (21). In 
(16) the f. Kish and Neris Jeiel f. Gibeon. This differs from 1S 
91 1451, where Abiel is f. Kish and Ner. The motive for the 
introduction of this genealogy clearly arose from the fact that 
at the time of the Chronicler certain Jewish families claimed 
descent from Saul. The genealogy furnishes a line of 15 genera- 
tions, Allowing 12 from the founding of Solomon’s temple to 
that of Zerubbabel (see note on III. 12), these descendants 
belonged to near the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 

Looking at these lists (7)-(24) as a whole, they evidently were 
based upon post-ex. conditions, for the following reasons :—(@) 
The places of residence (not mentioning Jerus.) are towns recur: 
ing in the post-ex. history,—Geba (v.8), cf. Ezr 225; Lod and Ono 
(v.12), cf. Ezr 233; Gibeon (v.29), cf. Neh 7%. (ὁ) Many of the 
names belong also to that period, viz.: Meshullain (13), Manan, 
Elam, Iananiah, Anthothijah (Anathoth) (14), cf. Neh 1010. 14. 19, 
20. 23.26, (0) The coincidence between the residence in or con- 
nexion with Moab (v.8) and the name Pabath-moab representing 
an important family among the post-ex. Jews (Ear 26 84 etc.). 
(Be. conjectures that the birth of this Pahath-moab, ‘ prince of 
Moab,’ is referred to in ν.8). (ὦ) The Benjaminites had a con- 
siderable part in the post-ex. community along with the children 
of Judah and the Levites. (6) The close union between 1Ch 8 
and 9, which latter from its identity with Neh 11 is recognized 
at once as describing post-ex. conditions, 


28. Jeshaiah, Ithiel, Maaseiah, Kolaiah, 
Pedaiah, Joed, Meshullam, Sallu, Neh 117, ef. 
1 Ch 91. 

Sallu represents a post-ex. family of Jerus. (see ref.). In 


1Ch 97 the descent is, Sallu s. Meshullam, s. Hodaviah, 8. 
Ilassenuah. 

IX. 4. DAN: Hushim,} Gn 46, Nu 26%. 

Only one clan is recorded as having belonged to Dan. The 
difference of name in Gn and Nu has arisen from the transposi. 
tion of letters, Hushim (ΕΠ), Shuham (ΠΠ}). Dan is passed 
over by the Chronicler, unless a reference to the tribe is con- 
ecaled in 1Ch 712; cf. VIII. 6, above. Nothing more than the 
genealogical record is known of Hushim. On a single son or 
clan representing the tribe, see Dan. 

X. 4. NAPHTALI: Jahzeel,t Guni, Jezer, Shil- 
lem,T Gn 40“, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 718, 

These ss. or clans of Naphtali are not mentioned in any other 
connexion in OT, neither do their narmes occur elsewhere, 
except that of Guni, which is also the name of a Gadite (XI. 4). 
No further descendants of Naphtali are given. 

ΧΙ. 4. GAD: Ziphion,§ Haggi, Shuni, Ezbon,§ 
Eri, Arodi,§ Areli, Gn 4616, Nu 261-2”, 

2, Joel, Shapham, Janai, Shaphat, 1 Ch 5”. 

3. Buz, Jahdo, Jeshishat, Mrehael, Gilead, 
Jaroah, Huri, Abihail, Michael, Meshullam, Sheba, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia, Eber, 1 Ch 5%, 

ἃ, Guni, Abdiel, Ahi, 1 Ch 5®. 

Joel, Shapham, Janai, Shaphat (2), Michael, Meshullam, Sheba, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia, Eber (8), all represent families of the tribe of 
Gad, registered according to the Chronicler in the days of 
Jotham king of Judah, and Jeroboam king of Israel (1 Ch 517), 
Their connexion with any of the ss. Gad (1) is not given, 
Indeed, those clans are not mentioned in 1Ch. Ahi (4) is given 
as ‘chief of their fathers’ houses.’ We know of nothing further 
of value that can be said respecting this genealogy. 

XII. 4. ASHER: Imnah, Ishvah,|} Islivi,]| 
Beriah (2), d. Serah, Gn 4617, Nu 26", 1 Ch 7. 

2. Beviah (1): Heber (3), Malchiel f. birzaith,7 
Gn 4617, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 81, 

3. Heber (2): Japhlet (4), Shomer ** (5), Hotham 
(6), ἃ. Shua, 1 Ch 7°. 

4, Japhiet (3): Pasach, Bimhal, Ashvath, 1 Ch 

33 
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* Shimeah, 1 Ch 832, ἡ Shuham, Nu 2642, 

1 Jahziel, Shallum, 1 Ch 713, 

§ Zephon, Ozni, Arod, Nu 2615, 

|| The two names Ishvah (Mw) and Ishvi (1) prob. repre: 
sent a dittography. Nu 26 omits the former. 

4] '. Birzaith only in 1 Ch 731, 


** Shemer (v.34), preferred by Ki. The two names represent 


| the same person. 
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5. Shomer (3): Ahi, Rohgah, Jehubbah,* Aram, 
1 Ch 755 

6. Helem (Hotham)t (3): Zophah, Imna, Shelesh, 
Amal, 1 Ch 7*, 

7. Zophah (6): Suah, Harnepher, Shual, Beri, 
Imrah, Bezer, Hod, Shamma, Shilshah, Ithran (8), 
Beera, 1 Ch 7°, 

8. Jether (Ithran) + (7): Jephunneh, Pispah, Ara, 


1 Ch 788, 
9. Ulla ( ?)+: Ara, Hanniel, Rizia, 1 Ch 739, 


Nothing further than their registration is known of these 
clans and families of Asher. Ishvah, Serah (1), Malchiel, 
Birzaith (2), Japhlet, Shua (3), Pasach, Bimhal, Ashvath (4), 
Rohgah, Hubbah (5), Zophah, Imnah, Shelesh, Amal (6), Suah, 
Harnepher, Beri, Imrah, Hod, Shilshah, Beera (7), Pispah, Ara 
(8), Ulla, and Rizia occur as prop. names only in this connexion. 
The occurrence of the others elsewhere throws no light upon 
their appearance here. It is an interesting fact that the names 
of the two clans Heber (Ilabiri) and Malchiel (2) appear also 
together in the Amarna tablets, representing, it may be, clans of 
the ancient seat of Asher (see Journ. of Bib. Lit. vol. xi. 1892, 
p. 120). Birzaith (2) is probably the name of a place MIqa= 
M3INZ, 7.¢. ‘Olive-well’). Local names may he seen also in 
Harnepher, Bezer, Beera (7), and perhaps some other names (Be.). 


XITI.¢ 4. David’s Recruits at Ziklag. 


(a) Of Benjamin: Alhiezer and Joash ss, She- 
maah the Gibeathite; Jeziel and Pelet ss. Az- 
maveth, Beracah, Jeliu the Anathothite; Ishmaiah 
the Gibeonite, Jeremiah, Jahaziel, Johanan, Joza- 
bad the Gederathite, Eluzai, Jerimoth, Bealiah, 
Shemariah, Shephatiah the Haruphite; Elkanah, 
Isshiah, Azarel, Joezer, Jashobeam Koraliites ; 


vet and Zebadiah ss. Jeroham of Gedor, 1 Ch 
127, 


In the text these are given as Benjaminites. It seems not 
paprobatie, however, that the Chronicler may have fused some 
Judweans among them, since the Korahites can hardly be others 
than warriors from the Judwan city or family Korah (1 Ch 233}. 
Gedor and Gederah are likewise found among Judman towns 
(Jos 1536.58, 1 Ch 439). In v.16, evidently misplaced, it says, 
‘and there came of the children of Benjamin and Judah to the 
hold unto David.’ 


(δ) Of Gad: Ezer, Obadiah, Eliab, Mishmannah, 
Jeremniah, Attai, Eliel, Johanan, Elzabad, Jere- 
miah, Machbannai, 1 Ch 129%, 

(c) Of Manasseh: Adnah, Jozabad, Jediael, 
Michael, Jozabad, Elihu, Zillethai, 1 Ch 12”, 

All of these recruits are mentioned as michty men of valour. 
Those of Gad are said to have had faces like the faces of 


lions, and to have been as swift as the roes upon the mountains 
(I Ch 128). 


2. David’s Mighty Men. 


28 238-39, I Ch 1111- 41 
8, Josheb-basshebeth a Tah- 11. Jashobeam s. a Hach: 
cheinonite. monite, 
9. Eleazar Β. Dodais.an Aho- 12. Eleazar 5, Dodo the Aho- 
hite. hite. 
11, Shammah s. Agee a [Names wanting, or portions 
Hararite, of names Ομ δα, are identi- 


cal with those in 2 5]. 
18. Abishai brother of Joab. 20, 
20. Benaiah 8. Jehoiada. 22. 
24, Asahel brother of Joab. 26, 
os 8. Dodo of Bethle- 
1em. 


25, Shamimah the Harodite, 27. Shammoth the Harorite. 


Elika the Harodite. Wanting. 
26. Helez the Paltite. Pelonite. 
Ira s. Ikkesh the Tekoite. 28. 
27, Abiczer the Anathothite. 
Mebunnai the Hushathite. 29. Sibbecai. 
28. Zalmon the Ahohite. Tai. 
Maharai the Netophahite. 80. 
99, Heleb 8. Baanah the Neto- Heled. 
phahite. 
Ittai s. Ribai of Gibeah. 31. Ithai, 
30, Benaiah a Pirathonite. 
Hiddai of the brooks of 32. Hurai. 


Gaash. 


* Jehubbah (737:)=and Hubbah (730). 

ἡ Helem (057) clearly=Hotham (o9}7); Jether (19!)=Ithran 
(ym); and Ulla (by) probably is a corruption of one of the 
previous names, perhaps Shual Ο iw) (7) or Beera (ΝἼΝ2) (7). 


1 Undcr XIII, have been grouped, for the sake of reference, 
certain lists of names found chiefly in 1 and 2 Ch. 


2. 5, 238-39, 
81, Abi-albon the Arbathite. 
Azmaveth the Barhumite. 33. 
32. Eliahba the Shaalbouite. 
Ss. Jashen, Jonathan. 84. 


I Oh 1111-47, 
Abiel. 


Ss. Hashem the Gizonite, 


33. Shammah the Hararite. Jonathan s, Shage the 
Hararite. 
Ahiam 5. Shararthe Ararite. 8, Sacar, 


34. Eliphelet s. Ahasbai 8. the ; Eliphal s. Ur. 


Maacathite. 36. Hepler the Mecherathite 
Eliam 8. Ahithophel the Ahijah the Pelonite. 
Gilonite. 
35. Ilezro the Carmelite. 87. 


Naarai 5. Ezbai. 
Joe] the brother of Nathan. 


Paarai the Arbite. 
36. Igal s. Nathan of Zobah. 38. 


Bani the Gadite. Mibhar s, Hagri. 
37. Zelek the Ammonite. 89, 

Naharai the Beerothite. 
38. Ira the Ithrite, 40, 

Garcb the Ithrite. 
39. Uriah the Hittite 41, 


Zabad 8. Ahlai. 
Adina 5. Shiza the Reu.- 
benite. 
43. Hanan s. Maacah. 
Jchoshaphat the Mithnite 
44, Uzzia the Ashterathite. 
Shama and}? ss. Hotham 
Jeiel j the Aroerite. 
48, Jediael 8, Shimri. 
Johahis brother, the Tizite. 
46. Eliel the Mahavite, Jeribai 
and Joshaviah ss. Elnaam, 
Ithmah the Moabite. 
47, Eliel, Obed,and Jaasiel the 
Mezobaite. 


The first twelve minighty men, as recorded in 1 Ch II, appear 
ayain also in I Ch 271-15 as captains, each in course, nionth by 
month, commanding a monthly levy of 24,000 soldiers, begin- 
ning in the first month with Jashobeam, who is called 8. Zabdiel, 
and reckoned as belonging to ss. Perez (IV. I). The captain of 
the second month is Dodai, ‘ Eleazar s.’ evidently having fallen 
from the text. With him is mentioned Mikloth as ruler, With 
Benaiah was associated Ainmizabad his son; with Asahel, 
Zebadiah his son. Shammoth appears as Shamhuth and an 
Izrahite. Helez is called of Ephraim; Sibbecai, of the Zerah- 
ites (IV. 1); also Maharai; Benaiah, the eleventh captain, a 
Pirathonite of Ephraim ; Heled appears as Heldai (I Ch 9716), 
and of Othniel (IY. 46). 

The names Zabad to Asiel (1 Ch 1141-47) do not appear in 2 8, 
and were evidently derived from another source. A comparison 
of the two lists shows that the naines vary in several instances, 
but it is frequently impossible to determine which form is 
original, or whether both may not be corrupt. The following 
observations are confined mainly to the variations which appear 
in 1 Ch, since the names of the list of 2 S are treated elsewhere 
(see arts.). 

Notes on vy.11-47; 41. Jashobeam (s. Zabdiel, 1Ch 272) (QYI¥°) 
was originally Jishbaal (29%) or Ishbaal (ΟΞ) (Ki. et al). 
The reference in Hachmonite is not known. 12. Dodai('7)) of 
2 Sis to be preferred to Dodo (1759), cf. 1 Ch 274. Ahohite may 
be a patronymic of the family or clan Ahoah of Benjamin 
(VIII. 2°). 27. For Shammoth (nev) Ki, reads Shamhuth 
(Πλ ΠΡ), after LXX and I Ch 278. Ilarodite (799) is preferable 
to Harorite ("1 1Π), and the reference may be to Harod (Jg 71), 
(see Harop). In 1 Ch 278 he is called an Izrahite (11), but the 
true reading prob. is Zarhite (7), ὑ.6. of ss. Zerah (IV. 1). 
Instead of Pelonite (05) read Paltite (95) (2 S) (Ges. Lew.12 
Buhl, Ki.), and the reference then, acc. to Driver (Text of Sam. 
p. 283), is to Beth-pelet in 5. Judah (Jos 1527); but acc. to1 Ch 
2710 Helez belonged to Ephraim. 28. Sibbecai is generally 
acknowledged to be the true reading. 29. Ki. combines, on the 
support of LXX, the readings of 2 αὶ and 1 Ch, and obtains 
Aliman poy). 30. 31. Heled or Heldai(1 Oh 2715) is probably 
correct, and Ithai is equally as defensible ag Ittaiof2S. 32. Ki. 
emends Hurai to Hiddai, but Budde (Crit. Teat, 1 and 2 8) in 
2S emends Hiddai to Hurai. Abiel-.is probably correct. 
33. For Baharumite (9:793) read Bahurimite (OTN), ὁι6. of 
Bahurim (wh. see). 3%. The corresponding text of 2 8 is clearly 
defective. Probably we should read Jashen the Gunite, Jona- 
than s. Shammah the Hararite (Ki. Driver, Budde). On Gunite 
see XI.1. The reference in Hararite isnot known. 9891. Sharar 
and Eliphelet (2 8) are probably correct (Ki.). Ur and Ilepher 
probably have arisen from the uame of the f, Eliphelet. Ahas- 
bai (28) is suspicious (Driv.), For Mecherathite (212) read 
Maacathite (‘Dy 2), and follow 2 S (v.34b) for 860, 87, Which of 
the two readings is to be preferred cannot be determined. 
38 The choice here seems to be in favour of 28. Joel, how- 
ever, might stand. Mibhar (1929) has arisen apparently from 
‘of Zobah’ (7233). ἀξ, Ashterathite=from Ashteroth, a city of 
Bashan, cf, 1 Ch 67. 46. Mahavite (0°99) is suspicious. Be. 


reads Mahanaimite, t.e. of Mahanaim (2.2 Π|2) (Ges. Lew.12 Buhl) 


| 47, A corruption also underlies Mezokaite (433%). 
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3. David’s Officers over the Twelve Tribes of | XIV. TuHosk WHO RETURNED WITH ZERUBBABEL. 
4. The Leaders, 


Israe]l— 
Of Reuben, Eliezer s. Zichri. 
»» Simeon, Shephatiah s. Maacah. 
,, Levi, Hashabiah 5, Kemuel. 
», Aaron, Zadok. 
» Judah, Elihu”* brother of David. 
», Issachar, Omris. Michael. 
» Zebulun, Ishmaiah 5, Obadiah. 
», Naphtali, Jeremoth s. Azriel. 
», Ephraim, Hoshea 5. Azaziah. 
W. Manasseh, Joel 5. Pedaiah. 
», Ε΄. Manasseh, Iddo 5. Zechariah. 
», Benjamin, Jaasiel s. Abner. 
», Dan, Azarel 5. Jeroham, 1 Ch 27!*?2, 


4 Rulers of David’s substance— 
Azmaveth 5. Adiel, over the king’s treasuries. 
Jonathan s. Uzziah, over treasuries in cities, 

castles, villages, and fields. 
Ezri 5. Chelub, over tillers of the ground. 
Shimei the Ramathite, over the vineyards. 
Zabdi the Shiphmite, over wine cellars. 
Baal-hanan the Gederite, over olive and sycomore 
trees. 
Joash, over cellars of oil. 
Shitrai the Sharonite, over herds in Sharon, 
Shaphat s. Adlai, over herds in the valleys. 
Obil the Ishmaelite, over camels. 
Jehdeiah the Meronothite, over asses. 
Jaziz the Hagrite, over the flocks, 1 Ch 2725: 


On Chelub, v.26, see IV. 44 note. Shiphmite occurs only 
here, and cannot be more closely defined. Meronothite refers to 
Meronoth, a place which seems to have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Gibeon and Mizpah, cf. Neh 37. By a Hagrite we 
understand a descendant of Hagar or an Arabian tribe (cf, 1 Ch 
§10.19f), On the other appellatives see arts. 


5. Princes under Jehoshaphat appointed to 
teach the Law. — Ben-hail, Obadiah, Zechariah, 
Nethanel, Micaiah, 2 Ch 17’. 

6. Captains under Jehoshaphat.—Adnah, Jeho- 
hanan, Amasiah s. Zichri, Eliada, Jehozabad, 
2 Ch 1714-18, 


The first three of these captains were of Judah, the other two 
of Benjamin. Each is said to have commanded from 180,000 
men (Kliada) to 300,000 (Adnah). 


7 Captains under the priest Jehoiada.—Aza- 
riah 5. Jeroham, Ishmael s. Jehohanan, Azariah 5. 
Obed, Maaseiah s. Adaiah, Elishaphat 5. Zichri, 
2 Ch 931), 

These were associated with Jehoiada in the overthrow of 


a and enthronement of Joash. See ATIIALIAN, J@IOIADA, 
OABI, 


8. Heads of ss. Ephraim.—Azariah s. Johanan, 
Berechiah s. Meshillemoth, Jehizkiah s. Shallum, 
Amasa 5. Hadlai, 2 Ch 2872, 

These are mentioned as opposing, in the reign of Pekah, the 
bringing of Judean captives to Samaria, and are said to have 


clothed and fed the captives, and then sent them home (2 Ch 
9812-15), 


(C) Lists oF FAMILIES AND PERSONS RECORDED 
IN CONNEXION WITH THE RETURN AND THE 
LABOURS OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH ft: — XIV.4 
Those who returned with Zerubbabel. XV. Those 
who returned with Ezra. XVI. The repairers of 
the wall of Jerusalem. XVII. Those who had 
foreign wives. XVIII. The signers of the Cove. 
nant. XIX. Priests and Levites of the days of 
Zerubbabel and Joiakim. XX. Partieipants in 
the promulgation of the Law and Dedication of 
the Wall. XXI. Residents of Jerusalem. 


* Probably Eliab (Ki.). See IV. 16. 

{ These lists are for reference only, and without textual and 
historical notes. 

t This nomenclature XIV. XV. ete. is used to bring these 
tables, for convenience of reference, into line with the previous 
ones. Where the names and classifications are identical they 


frequently represent the same person or family. 


Neh ΤΙ, 


Zerubbabel. 
Jeshua, 
Nehemiah. 
Azariah, 
Raamiah, 
Nahamani. 
Mordecai. 
Bilshan. 
Mispereth. 
Bigvai. 
Nehum., 
Baanah. 


Ezr 22 
[Names omitted 
are identical with 
those given in 
Neh] 
Seraiah. 
Reelaiah. 
om, 


Mispar. 


Rehum, 


1 Es 58, 


Zorobabel. 
Jesus, 
Nehemias. 
Zaraias. 
Regaiag, 
Eneneus. 
Mardocheus. 
Beelsarus. 
Aspharasus. 
Reelias. 
Roimus. 
Baana, 


2. Men of the People of Israel. 


Neh 78-88, 


Sons of Parosh. 


99 
” 


Shephatiah. 
Arah 


rah, 
Pahath-moab. 


Ezr 23-35, 


Jeshua and Joab. 


Elam. 
Zattu. 
Zaccal. 
Binnui. 
Bebai. 


Adin 


Ater of Hezekiah. 


Hashum. 


Bezai. 
Hariph. 


Gibeon. 


Men of Bethlehem. 


᾽ν} 


Netophah. 
Anathoth. 
Beth-azmaveth 
Kiriath-jeariin, 
Chephirah, 
and Beeroth, 


Ramah. 

Geba. 
Michmas, 
Bethel and Ai. 


Sons of Nebo. 


Elaim, 

Harim., 

Jericho. 

Lod, Hadid, 
and Ono, 

Senaah. 


Neh 739-42, 


Sons of Jedaiah of 


Ifouse of Jeshua. 
Immer. 


Pashhur. 
Harim, 


Neh 743, 


Sons of Jeshua. 


9 


Kadmiel. 


Hodevah. 


Neh 74, 


Sons of Asaph. 


Neh 749, 


Sons of Shallum. 


9 
” 
+9 
) 
᾽ν, 


Ater, 
Talmon. 
Akkub, 
[latita. 
Shobai. 


Jorah, 


Gibbar, 


. Agmaveth. 


Kiriath-arim. 


Magbish. 


3. Priests. 
Eizr 236-39, 


& Levites. 
Ezr 249, 
ITodaviah. 


5. Singers. 
Ezr 241, 


6. Porters. 
Ezr 242, 


1 Eg 59-23, 


Sons of Phoros. 


37 


Saphat. 
Ares, 
Phaath Moab. 
Jesus and Joab, 
Blam. 
Zathui, 
Chorbe. 
Bani. 
Bebai, 
Astad. 
Adonikam, 
Bagoi. 
Adinu. 
Ater of Ezekias. 


Kilan and 
Aze tas, 
Azaru. 
Annis, 
Arom. 
Bassai, 
Arsiphurith. 
Baiterus. 


Men of Bethlomon. 


Netophas., 
Anathoth. 
Bethasmoth. 
Kariathiarius. 
Caphira. 
Beroth. 
Chadiasai and 
Ammidioi. 
Kirama., 
Gabbe. 
Macalon. 
Betolion. 


Sons of Niphis. 


793 


Jerechu (v.22), 

Calamolalus 
and Onus,. 

Sanaas. 


1 Bs 524-38, 


Sons of Jeddu 


5, Jesus. 
Sanasib. 
Eimimeruth. 
Phassurus. 
Oharme. 


1 Es 526, 


Sons of Jesus, 


1% 
ΤΣ 
3) 


Kadmiel. 
Bannas. 
Sudias. 


1 Es 627, 


Sons of Asaph. 


1 Es 638, 


Sons of Salum., 


ay 
2} 
ve 
99 
93 


Atar. 
Tolman, 
Dacubi., 
Ateta. 
Sabi. 
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7 The Nethinim. Ezr 82:14, 1 Es 329-40, 
Neh 746-56 Bzr 233-54 1 Es 529-32 Family. Person. aca Person, 
- : τ ; Sons of ons of 
στὰ al sue Le Zattu?, Shecaniah s. Jahaziel. Zathoes, Sechenias 8. Jezelus. 
a erm ” —‘Tabbaoth. Adin, Ebed 8. Jonathan. Adin, Obeth 8. Jonathan. 
nee 2" eras. Elam, Jeshaiah s. Athaliah. Elam, Jesias 8. Gotholias. 
Mga ΠΡ ” Sua. Shephatiah, Zebadiah 5. Michael.Saphatias, Zaraias s. Michael. 
“ΠΥ τ  Phaleas Joab, Obadiah 8. Jehiel. Joab, Abadias s. Jezelus. 
τὰ τ Bani?, Shelomith 8, Josiphiah. Banias, Salimoth 8. Josaphias. 
Ὁ.  Lebana. »»  Labana . : : : : : 
Hagaba. »,  Aggaba. Bebai, Zechariah 8. Bebai. Babi, Zecharias 8. Bebai, 
ἊΨ Akkub. Acud. Azead, Johanan 85. Hakkatan. Astath, Joanness, Akatan. 
Uta Adonikam, Eliphelet, Jeuel, Adonikam, Eliphalat, Jeuel, 
” Fateh _ and Shemaiah and Samaias. 
”'  Kevaba Bigvai, Uthai and Zabbud. — Bago, Uthis. Istalcurus. 
»  Salmai Shamlai. τ Subai. For the textual emendations see Kau. 
» Hanan » Anan Eli ‘ol. Sh ᾿ ; 
Giddel. ”  Cathua 2. Eliezer, Ariel, Shemaiah, Elnathan, Jarib, Elnathan, Nathan, 
” Sem » Geddur Zeoharia, Meshullam (chief men); Joiarib, Elnathan (teachers), 
᾿ ‘ : : ἄχ 8160, 
” Bare i le These chief men and teachers (2), apparently of the company 
i Nekoda ” ρέμα were sent by Ezra from the encampment near Babylon (see 
. ᾿ "Chasen AwAvA) unto Iddo, the chief of a colony of Levites at Casiphia 
ἡ ”  Gazera. (wh. see), to secure Levites and Nethinim to accompany them to 
oi ΕἿΣ Jerus. for service in the temple. They secured Ishsechel (R- Vm) 
y τ Ἶ : Phe ey ae 
Pasaah. Phinne. and Sherebiah of ss, Mahli, with 18 sons and brethren, and 
ὡ aa Hashabiah and Jeshaiah ss. Merari, with 20 sons and brethren, 
Besai an Basthai and 220 Nethinim. Unto Sherebiah and Hashabiah and ten 
δ ; a brethren along with 12 chiefs of the priests, was given the care 
‘Meunim.: 5 SPT of the offerings of silver, gold, and brass which were being taken 
2 Nephushesim. Nephisim - Naphisi. to Jerusalem. On the arrival these gifts of bullion and vessels 
” ‘Babbuk. : ἷ *  “Acub. were delivered unto Meremoth s. Uriah the priest, and Eleazar 
ai Hakupha. Achipha. 8. Phineas, Jozabad 8. Jeshua, and Noadiah 8. Binnui, Levites, 
»,  Harhur. » Asur. — Kar 815-89, 
, ΒΆΣΙΝ. Basluth. : tetas XVI. BurLpERS oF THE WALL OF JERUSALEM. 
»» Mehida. »  JSeedda. Neh 31-82, 
». Cutha. Eliashib the high priest, v.1. 
5» Harsha. "Ὁ Charea. Men of Jericho, v.2#, 
9. Barkos »  Barchus. Zaccur 8. Imri, v.2, 
5)  Sisera. » «=: Serar. ss. Hassenaah, v.3. 
» Temah. »  Thomei Meremoth 5. Uriah, s. [lakkoz, v.49. 
»»  Neziah. >, Nasi, Meshullam 5. Berechiah, 5. Meshezabel, v.4b, 
3»  Hatiphah. »  Atipha. Zadok 5. Baana, v.4¢. 


8. Sons of Solomon’s Servants. 


Neh 757-59, 


Ἐὰν 255-57, 


1Es 533f., 


Tekoites, 7.e. men of Tekoa, vv.5-27, 

Joiada 5. Paseah, and Meshullam 5. Besodeiah, ν.θ, 

Melatiah the Gibeonite, and Jadon the Meronothite, and 
under them men of Gibeon and of Mizpah, v.7. 


Sons of Sotai. ; : : : : 
»  Sophereth. Hassophereth Sons of Assaphioth. ἐκ" san) ae haiah, having oversight of the goldsmitlis 
τὰ ale PGB, Ἂ aa Hananiah, an apothecary, v.8b, 
Ἔ Dat ᾿ : » rhe Rephaiah s. Hur, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, v.% 
” Aga x 1 Ῥω Jedaiah 5. Harumaph, γ. θα, 
= reek is Hattush 8. Hashabneiah, v.10, 
ve Hattil Ὶ e 4 Ἐ re Malchijah 5. Harim, and Hasshub s, Pahath-moab, v.0), 
ps reth » “τῶν, Shallum 5. Hallohesh, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, 
» gs iment a » Phacareth, with his daughter, v.22, 
aaa oni Sabte Hanun and the inhabitants of Zanoah, v.13, 
” ice Malchijah s. Rechab, ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem, 
»»  Sarothie. vik, 
3 ΡΝ Shallum 5. Col-hozeh, ruler of the district of Mizpah, v.15, 
és Aad Nehemiah s. Azbuk, ruler of half the district of Beth-zur, v.14 
-  § om Rehum 5. Bani, a Levite, v.17, 
sid pe apt Hashahiah, ruler of half the district of Keilah, v.17», 
“es Ba ‘dis, Bavvai 85. Henadad, ruler of half the district of Keilah, v.38. 
εἶ ok Ἢ Ezer s. Jeshua, ruler of Mizpah, v.19, 
Amon. Ami μὰ Alte i Baruch s. Zabbai, v.20. 
νὰ Ἵ » a Meremoth s. Uriah, s. Hakkoz, v.21, a 
: The Priests, ti of the Plain, v.22. 
9. Those without Genealogy from Benjairin and Hawhub, νῦδαοο. 
Neh 761-63, Ezr 259-61, 1115 536-38, Azariah s. ee 8. pnatiah, ν 23b, 
Tel-melah. Thermeleth. Binnui εν ad, v.24, 
Tel-harsha. Thelersas. at oo “Ἢ oe 
ἐν any hid Charaathalan. ae i v8 a 
on. Aan. 6) ° » 
Immer, Alar. Zadok s. Immer, v.29, 


Shemaiah s. Shecaniah, keeper of east gate, v.29b, 
Hananiah s. Shelemiah, and Hanun, sixth 8. Zalaph, v.%, 
Meshullam 8. Berechiah, v.30, 

Malchijah, a goldsmith, v.41, 

Goldsmiths and Merchants, v.32, 


(a) Men of Israel. 


Sons of Dalan. 
ν᾽ Ban. 
» Nekodan. 


Sons of Delaiah, 
»  Lobiah, 
»  Nekoda. 


(b) Priests. XVII. THOSE WHO HAD FOREIGN WIVES. 


Sons of Hobaiah. Habaiah. Sons of Obdia. 1. Pritsts— 
»  Hakkoz. »  Akkos. Ezr 1018-22, 1 Es 919-22, 
»  Barzillai, »  vaddus. a. ss. Jeshua and ss, Jesus and 
his brethren. his brethren, 
XV. THOSE WHO RETURNED WITH Ezra. Maaseiah. Mathelas. 
Eliezer, Eleazar. 
Ezr 82-14, 1 Es 829-40, Jarib. Joribus. 
1. Gedaliah. Joadanus, 
Family. Person. Family. Person. si ees - ag ny 
Sons of Sons of Ze badiah, Zabdeus. 
Phinehas, Gershon. Phinees, Gerson. c. 885. Harim. Manes. 
{thamar, Daniel. Ithamar, Gamael. Maaseiah, Sameus, 
David, Hattush s. Shecaniah. David, Attus 5. Sechenias. Elijah. 
Parosh, Zechariah. Phoros, Zacharias. Sheimaiah, 
Pahath-moab, Eliehoenais. Zer- Phaath Moab, Eliaonias s. Zar- Jehiel, Iliereel. 
ahiah, aias. Uzziah. Azariaa. 
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d. 


Ezr 1018-22, 
sg. Pashhur, 
Elioenai. 
Maaseiah, 
Ishmael. 
Nethanel. 
Jozabad, 
Elasah. 


ἃ, LeEvITES— 


Ezr 1073, 
Jozabad. 
Shimei. 


Kelaiah (Kelita). 


Pethahiah. 
Judah. 
Eliezer. 


3. SINGERS— 


Ezr 1024s, 
Eliashib, 


4, PORTERS— 


Ezr 1024b, 
Shallum, 
Telem, 


Uri. 
§ Men or [ISRAEL—~— 


Ear 1025-43, 


ἃ. 88. Parosh. 


c. 


,, 


Ramiah. 
Lzziah. 
Malchijah, 
Mijamin. 
Eleazar. 
Malchij«h, 
Benaiah. 
3. Elam. 
Mattaniah, 
Zechariah. 


Ζ eremoth. 
Elijah, 


as. Zattue 


Elioenai. 
Eliashih, 
Mattaniah. 
Jeremoth, 
Fabad. 
Aziza. 


as. Behai. 


Jehohanan, 
Ifananiah, 
Zabai. 
Athlai, 


. 886, Bani. 


Meshullam, 
Malluch. 
Adaiah, 
Jashub, 
Sheal. 
Jeremoth, 


sa Pahath-moab. 


Adna, 
Chelal. 
Benaiah. 
Maaselah. 
Mattaniah. 
Bezalel, 
Binnui, 
Manasseh. 
ΒΒ. Harim. 
Eliezer, 
Isshijah. 
Malchijah. 
Shemaiah, 
Shimeon. 
Benjamin, 
Malluch. 
Shemariah, 


A, 85, Hashum. 


. 858 


Mattenai, 
Mattattah, 
Zabad. 
Eliphelet, 
Jeremai, 
Manasseh, 
Shimei, 
Bani. 
Maadai, 
Amram, 
Vel. 
Benaiah, 
Bedeiah. 
Cheluhi. 
Vaniah. 
Meremoth. 
Eliasbib. 
Mattaniah. 


1 Eg 919-22, 
88. Phaisur, 
Elionas, 
Massias. 
Ismael. 
Nathanael, 
Ocidelus. 
Saloas. 


1Es 923, 
Jozahdus, 
Semceis. 

Colius (Calitas). 
Patheus, 

Judas. 

Jonas. 


1 Es 97%, 
Eliasibus. 
Bacchurus, 


1 Es 9255, 
Sallumus, 
Tolbanes, 


1 Eg 926-35, 
ss. Phoros. 
Iliermas. 
Ieddias. 
Melchias, 
Maelus, 
Kleazar, 
Asibias, 
Baneas, 
55, Ela. 
Matthanias, 
Zacharias, 
Jezriel us, 
Oabdius. 
Hieremoth. 
Aedias. 
89, Zamoth. 
Eliadas. 
Eliasinius., 
Othonias, 
Jarimoth, 
Sabathus. 
Zardeus, 
ss, Behal. 
Joannes. 
Ananias, 
Jozabdus, 
Ematheis, 
as. Mani. 
Olamus, 
Mamuchus, 
J edeus. 
Jasubus. 
Jasaelus. 
Hieremoth. 
os. Addi. 
Naathus, 
Moogsias. 
Laccunus. 
Naidus. 
Mattanias, 
Sesthel. 
Balnuus, 
Manasseag, 
e. Annas. 
Elionas, 
Aseas, 
Melchias, 
Sabbeus. 
Simon Chosameus. 
[From gs. Addi to 
Simon Chosameus 
only few names ap- 
pear to correspond 
with those in Ezr], 
ss. Asom. 
Maltanneus, 
Mattathias, 
Sabanneus, 
Eliphalat, 


Manasses, 
Semei. 

ΒΒ, Baani. 
J eremias, 


Carabagion, 
Enasibus. 
Mamnitanemus. 
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MEN ΟΕ JSRAEL— 


Ezr 1025-33, 1 Es 926-35, 
Mattenai. Eliasis. 
Jaasu. 
Bani. Bannus, 
Binnui. Eliali. 
Shimei. Someis. 
Shelemiah, Selemias, 
Nathan. Nathanias. 
88. Ezora. 
Sesis, 
Adajah. Ezril. 
Machnadebai. Azaelus, 
Shashai. Samatus. 
Sharai. Zambri, 
Azarel. {From Jeremias to 
Shelemiah, Zambri many names 
Shemeriah, do not appear to cor- 
Shallum. respond with those 
Amariah. in Ezr}. 
Joseph. Josephus, 
j. 38. Nebo. ss. Nooma. 
Jeiel. 
Mattithiah. Mazitias, 
Zabad. Zabadeas, 
Zebina, 
Iddo, Edos. 
Joel. Juel, 
Benaiah, Banaias. 


XVII. THE SIGNERS OF THE COVENANT. 
Nch 101-27, 


1. The Governor :—Nehemiah s. Hacaliah. 

ἃ. Priests (vv.2-7):— Zedekiah, Seraiah, Azariah, Jeremiah, 
Pashhur, Amariah, Malchijah, Hattush, Shebaniah, Malluch, 
Harim, Meremoth, Obadiah, Daniel, Ginnethon, Baruch, 
Meshullam, Abijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, Bileai, Sheiaiah. 

3. Levites (vv. 9-13) :—Jeshua 8. Azaniah, Binnui of the ss. 
Henadad, Kadmiel ; Shebaniah, Hodiah, Kelita, Pelaiah, Ilanan, 
Mica, Rehob, [lashabiah, Zaceur, Sherebiah, Shebaniah, "Hodiah, 
Bani, Beninu. 

4, Chiefs of the People (vv.1423):— Parosh, Pahath-moab, 
Elam, Zattu, Bani, Bunni, Azgad, Bebai, Adonijah, Bigvai, Adin, 
Ater, Mezekiah, Agzur, Hodiah, Ilashum, Bezai, Hariph, 
Anathoth, Nobai, Magpiash, Meshullam, Hezir, 
Zadok, Jaddua, Pelatiah, Hanan, Anaiah, Hoshea, Mananiah, 
Hasshub, Hallohesh, Pilha, Shobek, Rehum, Hashabuah, 
Maaseiah, and Ahiah, Hanan, Anan, Malluch, Harim, Baanah. 


XIX. PRIESTS, LEVITES, AND PORTERS. 


1. Priests who returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshua:— 
Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra, Amariah, Malluch, Ilattush, She- 
caniah, Rehum, Meremoth, Iddo, Ginnethoi, Abijah, Mijamin, 
Maadiah, Bilgah, Shemaiah, Joiarib, Jedaiah, Sallu, Amok, 
{lilkiah, Jedaiah, Neh 121-7, 

2. Levites:—Jeshua, Binnui, Kadmiel, 
Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Unno, Neh 128,9, 

8. Priests and Priestly Houses in the days of Joiakim 8. 
Jeshua :—Of Seraiah, Meraiah ; of Jeremiah, Hananiah ; of Ezra, 
Meshullam ; of Amariah, J ehohanan : . of Malluchi, Jonathan " of 
Shebaniah, "Joseph ; of Harim, Adna; of Meraioth, Helkai ; of 
Iddo, Zechariah ; of Ginnethon, Meshullam ; of Abijah, Zichri : 
of Miniamin, a of Moadiah, Piltai; of Bilgah, Shammua ; of 
Shemaiah, Jehonathan ; of Joiarib, Mattenai; of Jedaiah, Uzzi; 
of Sallai, Kallai; of Amok, Eber; of Hilkiah, Hashabiah; of 
Jedaiah, Nethanel, Neh 1212-22, 

4, Chief Levites :-—Ilashabiah, Sherebiah, Jeshua s. Kadmiel, 
Neh 1274, 

8. Porters: — Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Obadiah, Meshullam, 
Talmon, Akkub, Neh 1225, 

These ‘chief Levites’ (4) who were over the service of song 
(ref.) and the ‘ porters’ (5) belonged also to the time of Joiakim 
(Neh 1226), 


Sherebiah, Judah, 


XX. 1. Priests and Levites, Participants in the 
Promulgation of the Law. 


a. Mattithiah, Shema, Anaiah, Uriah, Hilkiah, Maaseiah, 
Pedaiah, Mishael, Malchijah, Hashum, Tashbaddanah, Zech- 
ariah, Meshullam, Neh 84. 

ὃ. Jeshua, Bani, Sherebiab, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, 
THodiah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, 
Neh 57, 

ὃ. J eshua, Bani, Kadmiel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Sherebiah, Bani, 
Chenani, Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, TPlashabneiah, Sherebiah, 
Ilodiah, Shebaniah, Pethahiah, Neh 94f, 

List @ stood at the right and left of Ezra upon the platform ; 
list 6 read and explained the law ; list ¢ gave responses on the 
fast-day in connexion with the reading of the law (see ref.). 


2. Princes, Priests, and Levites, Participants in 
the Dedication of the Wall. 


a. Hoshaiah, Azariah, Bera eas, Judah, Benjamin, 
Shemaiah, Jeremiah, Neh 12828 

b. Zechariah (see ‘TIL. 4), rn Azarel, Milalai, Gilalai, 
Maai, Nethanel, Judah, Hanani, Neh 12358. 

6. Eliakim, Maaseiah, Miniamin, Micaiah, Elioenai, Zechariah, 


! Hananiah, Neh 1241 


Meshezabel, 


— 
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ἃ. Maaseiah, Shemaiah, Bleazar, Uzzi, Jehohanan, Malchijah, 
Elam, Ezer, Jezrahiah, Neh 1242 

All the names under a have πες taken as those of princes of 
Judah (Croshy, Lange, Comm., Eng. ed. in loco). Prohahly, 
however, only Hoshaiah was ἃ prince of J., and Judah and 
Benjamin represent memhers of those tribes, and the other 
names different classes of priests (Oe. in loco). The names 
under ὃ are those of Levitical musicians, and under ¢ and @ of 
priestly musicians (see ref.), 


XXII. RESIDENTS OF JERUSALEM, Neh 114-!9, 1 Ch 
οὐ (The names are those of Neh; for varia- 
tions, see ref. ). 


1. Of Judah— 
Athaiah * (see IV. 585), 
Uthai ¢ (see IV. 582), 
Maaseiah (see IV. 3). 
Jeuel { of Zerah, 
2, Benjaminites— 
Sallu (see VIIL. 24). 
Ibneiah 1 8. Jeroham. 
Elah ¢ s. Uzai, 5. Michri. 
Meshullam ¢ 8. Shephatiah, s. Reuel, a. Yonijah. 
Gabbai.* 
Sallai.* 
Joel* 5. Zichri (the overseer). 
Judah * s, Hassenuah (second over the city). 
8. Priests— 
Jedaiah.t 
Joiarib. 
Jachin. 
Seraiah (see ITI. 14). 
Adaiah (see 111. 16). 
Amashsai (see III. 17). 
Zahdiel* s. Haggedolim (the overseer). 
4, Levites— 
Shemaiah 5. Hasshub, s. 
Bunni* of ss. Merari.t 
Shabhethai, 
Jozabad, 
Bakhakkar. ¢ 
Heresh.¢ 
Galal.t 
Mattaniah (see III. 5). 
Bakhukiah, 
Abda§ 5, Shammua,§ s. Galal, s. Jeduthun, 
Berechiah t+ s. Asa, s. Elkanah. 
Uzzi, Neh 1122 (see ITI. 5). 
8. The Porters— 
Shallum (see ITI. 24). 
Akkuh, 
Talmon. 
Ahiman, 

«n connexion with these residents of Jerus., Pethahiah 8. 
Meshezahel of ss, Zerah is mentioned as being ‘at the king’s 
hand,’ i.e. agent of the Persian king, in all matters concerning 
the people, Neh 1124, 


Azrikam, 5. Hashabiah, 8. 
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Ahdiel, XI. 4. 

Ahiah, IV. 35 note. 

Abihud, VIII. 2¢. 

Ahijah (2), ΠῚ. 15, VIII. é. 

Ahishur, IV. 9. 

Abitub, VIII. 8. 

Achar, IV. 60 note. 

Addar, VIII. 2¢. 

Adiel, IT. 3. 

Adina, XIII. 2. 

Adlai, XIII. 4. 

Adnah (2), XIII. 1¢, XIIL. 6. 

Aharah, VIII. 14, 

Aharhel, IV. 43. 

Ahham, Iv. 13. 

Aher, VIII. 6. 

Ahlai, IV. 11. 

Ahoah, VIII. 2¢, 

Ahohite, XIII. 2. 

Ahuniai, TV. 40. 

Ahzai, ITI. 17 note. 

Akkuh (δ), III. 
ΧΙΝ. 6, ΣΙΝ. 7, ALK. 5. 

Alemeth (2), VIII. 4, VIII. 19. 

Allon (person), IT. 3. 

Amal, XII. 6. 

Amasai 2). III. 2286, II]. 40¢, 
ITI. 4 


aaa ΠῚ. 17 loniees XXII, 3. 
Amasiah, XIII. 6 


25 note, LV. 26, 


Amzi (2), III. 17 note, III. 385, 
Anani, TV. 26. 

Aniam, VII. 5. 

Anthothijah, VIII. 14. 

Anuh, IV. 48. 

Appaim, IY. 10. 

| Ara, ΧΙ]. 8. 

| Ardon, IV, 35, 

| Arnan, IV. 23. 

-Asaiah (4), II. 3, 1Π1. 85>, 111, 

40a, TV. 3 note. 

_ Asharelah, 111. 3. 
Ashbea, IV, 2. 
Ashhel, VIII. 14, 

| Ashterathite, XIII. 2. 
Ashvath, XII. 4. 
Asriel, Asrielites, VII. 

note. 
Assir (2), IIT. 2246, TV. 20. 
Atarah, IV. 6. 
Attai (3), IV. 12, IV. 18 note 3, 
XIII, 1, 


Azarel (5), III. 17 note, III. 23 
(see Uzziel), XIII. 18, XIII. 
3, XVII. δί. 

Azaz, I. 4. 

Azaziah so III, 40, III, 42», 
XIII. 

Azel, VIIL 20. 

Azriel (2), VII.9 8, XIII. 8. 


be 


* Not mentioned in 1Ch 9. 
t Not mentioned in Neh 11. 


{ Jedaiah 5. Joiarib, Neh 1110, 


preferred. 


Reading of 1Ch 920 to be 


§ Ohadiah, Shemaiah in 1 Ch 918, 
| This index omits many names, containing only those (fur- 
nished hy the Editor of the Dictionary) which, for description, 


are referred to ‘ Genealogy.’ 
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sen, (3), IV. 25, VIII. 21,} Hanniel, XII. 9. 
I. 4 


“ ὦ (2), ΤΥ. 18 notes, IV. 


Baal, (2), I. 3, VIII. 16. 
Baal-hanan, XU. 4, 
Baara, VIII. 8 note. 
Baaselah, III. 3. 
Bakhakkar, XXI. 4. 
Bariah, IV, 24. 
Bathshua, IV. 17 note. 
Bealiah, XIII. 1, 
Becher (2), VII.b 1, VIII. 12°, 
Beeliada, ΓΝ. 17 note. 
Beera, Xl. ἐπ 

Beerah, I. 3. 

Ben, III. 40%, 

Benhail, XIII. δ. 
Benhanan, IV. 56. 
Beno, IIT. 88, 
Benzoheth, IV. 67. 
Beracah, XIII. 18, 
Beraiah, VIII. 12. 


Bimhal, XII. 4, 

Binea, ΤΠ. 20. 

Binnui (5), XIV. 2, XV. 2 note, 
XVI. v.24, XVII δ᾽, XVII. 
δὶ, 

Birzaith, XII. 2. 

Bocheru, VIII. 21. 

Bukkiah, III. 23. 

Bunah, IV. 6. 

Caleol, TV. 59. 

Cheluh (2), [V. 44, XIII. 4. 

Chelubai, IV. 5. 

Chenaanah (2), VIII. 5 note, 

Chenaniah, ITI. 404, 

Conaniah (2), ITI. 420, ITI. 43¢, 

Dalaiah, IV. 26. 

Dodai, XIII. 2. 

Ehiasaph, III. 229». 

Eden (2), III. 42, IIL. 426, 

Eder (2), II. 34, VIII. 11. 

Eker, IV. 7. 

Vlead, VII.» 1», 

Eleadah, VII.» 8. 

Eleasah (2), IV. 12, VIII. 20. 

Eliathah, 111. 23. 

Eliel (8), III. 22, III. 40a, 
11. 42>, VII.2 8, VIII. 12, 
VIII, 14, XIII. 2, XIII. 2, 

Eliehoenai (2), ITI. 25, XV. 

Elienai, VIII. 12. 

Elioenai (5), Π. 8, IV. 25, VIII. 4, 
XVII. 14, ᾽ΧΥΙ I, δ, 

Eliphal, XIII. 2. 

Elipheleh, a III, 40°, 

Elishaphat, XIII. 

Elnaam, XIII. 2. 

Elpaa!l (2), VIII. 8, VIII. 102, 

Elpalet, Elpelet, IV. 17 note. 

Eluzai, XIII. 14. 

Elzahad (2), III. 25 note, XIII. 


siete (2), IV. 53, VIL 8. 
Ephlal, 1V. 12. 
Ephratah, Ephrathah, IV. 365. 
Fshhaal, VIII. 17, 

Eshek, VIIL. 20. 
Eshtemoa, IV. 64. 
Eshton, IV. 44. 

Ethnan, IV. 42. 

Ethni, ITI. 3. 

Ezbai, XIII. 2. 

Ezhon (2), VIII. 2», XI. 1. 
Ezer (2), IV. 41, VIL.» 1, 
Ezri, XIII. 4. 

Galal (2), XXI. 4. 
Gamul, III. 15. 

Garmite, IV. 55, 

Gazez, IV. 355, 

Gera, VIII. 15 2°. 
Geshan, ΓΝ. 33. 
Giddalti, ITI. 23. 
Gizonite, XIII, 2. 


Haahastari, IV, 42. 
Hachmoni, I lachmonite, 
XIII. 2. 


Hadlai, XIII. 8. 

Haggiah, III. 35», 

Haeri, Hagrite, XIII. 4 note. | 

Hakkoz (4), TIL. 15, TV. 48, XTV. 
90, XVI, v.21, 

Hammolecheth, VIL.2 1¢, 

Hammuel, II. 2. 

Hanan (7), VIII. 14, VIII. 21, 
XIII. 2, XIV. 7, XVIIL 3, 
XVIII. 4, XX. 1b, 


Hanun (2), XVI. v 
Happizez, 111. 15. 
Hareph, ΤΥ, 36. 
Harim(6), III. 15, XIV, 2, XIV. 3, 
XVII. 68, XVII. 4, XIX, 3, 

Har nepher, ΧΤῚ, Ἴ. 

Haroeh, IV. 37. 

Harum, IV. 48. 

Haruphite, XIII. 1, 

Hasadiah, IV. 22. 

Hassenuah, XXI. 2. 

Hashahiah (11), ΠῚ. δ, IIL 27 
note, III. 352, III. 36, III. 480, 
XIII. 3, XVI, v.17, XV. 2 note, 
XVIII, 3, XIX. 3, XIX. 4. 

Hashem, XIII. 2. 

Hashuhah, IV. 22. 

Hasshuh, X-XI. 4, 

Hathath, IV. 47, 

Hattush, ΓΝ. 24. 

Haziel, III. 7. 

Hazzelelponi, [V. 4t. 

Helah, IV. 42. 

Heldai, XIII. 2. 

Heled, XIII. 2. 

Helem, XII. 6. 

Heresh, XXI, 4. 

Hezir, III. 15. 

Hezro, XIII, 2. 

Hizki, VIII. 18. 

Hod, XII. 7. 

Hodaiah, ΙΝ. 2 

Hodaviah εὖ" Vu. 8 8, XIV. 4, 

XI. 2. 


Hodesh, VIII. 8. 

Hodiah (4), IV. 55, 
XVIII. 4, XX. 1%, 

Hosah, 11]. 39. 

Hoshama, IY. 20. 

Hotham (2), XII. 6, XIII. 2. 

Hothir, 111. 23. 

Huppah, ΠῚ. 15. 

Huppim, VIII. 14, 8 

Hurai, XIII. 2. 

Huram, VIII. 2¢. 

Huri, XI. 3. 

Hushah, [V. 41. 

Ihneiah, XXI, 2. 

Ibnijah, ΧΧΙ, 2. 

Thri, IIT. 38. 

Ihsam, VY. 2. 

Idhash, IV. 41. 

Ikkesh, XIII. 2 

Immer 2), ΠῚ, 17, XVII, 1%, 

Imna, XII, 6. 

Imnah (2), III. 420, XI. 1. 

Imrah, XII, 7. 

Imri (2), ΓΝ. 58, XVI. v.2», 

Iphdeiah, VIII. 14. 

Ir, VIIL. 3 note. 

Tru, IV. 50. 

Ishbah, IV. 64. 

Ishi (4), If, 4, IV. 11, IV. 57, 
VII. 8 

Ishhod, SIL a 7. 

Ishma, IV. 41. 

Ishmaiah, XIII. 8. 

Ishmerai, VIII. 18, 

Ishpah, VIII. 11. 

Ishpan, VIII. 14. 

Ismachiah, 111. 42>, 

Isshiah, Isshijah (3), IIL. 20, 
III. 28. 

Ithai, XIII. 2, XVII. 4s. 

Ithmah, XI. 2. 

Ithran, XII. 8. 

Izliah, VIII. 13. 

Izrahiah, V. 3. 

Izrahite, XIII. 2 note. 

Izri, III. 36f.-note. 

Jaakohah, ITI. 3. 

Jaareshiah, VIII. 15. 

Jaasiel (2), XIII. 2, XTII. 3. 

Jaaziah, III. 31. 

Jaaziel, III, 40% 

Jahez, IV. εἰ note. 

Jacan, XI, 

Jachin ὍΝ iL. 1, IIT. 15. 

Jada, LV 

Jahath @, ΤΙ. 3, III. 6, ILI. 26, 
111. 484, TV. 40, 

Jahaziel (5), III. δ note, IIL. 27, 
IIL. 40 f.-note, XIII. 1, XVI. 

Jahdai, IV. 33. 

Jahdiel, VII.® 8. 

Jahdo, XL. 3 


13, XVI. v.30. 


XVIIL. 3, 


| Jahmai, V, A 


Jahzerah, III. 17. 
Jahziel, Xx. 1; see Jahzeel 
Jakim (2), Ill. 1h, VIII. 12. 
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Jalon, IV. 53. 

Jamin (3), 11. 1, 1V. 7, XX. 1. 

Jamlech, 11. 3. 

Janai, XI. 2. 

Japhlet, XII. 3. 

Jarah, VIII. 19. 

Jarha, IV. 12. 

Jarib (3), II. lfi.-note, XV 2, 
AVII, 1% 

Jaroah, XI. 3. 

Jashobeam, XIII. 2. 

Jathniel, III. 25. 

Jaziz, XIII. 4. 

Jeatherai, III. 6. 

Jedaiah (3) (733!) IL. 3, XVI. 
v.l0a (724'3"), III. 15. 

Jediael (4), III. 25, VIII. 1s, 
AIL, 1¢, XIII. 2. 

Jehallelel (2), 1V. 52, IIT. 42a, 

Jehdeiah (2), 111. 19, XIII. 4. 

Jehezkel, III. 15, 

Jehiah, III. 404 note. 

Jehbiel (8), II. 7, ΠῚ. 40>, 111. 
42>, III. 43>, IV. 18 note ὁ, 
XV. 1, XVII. 1¢, XVII, 5». 

Jehieli, Ill. 8 note. 

Jehizkiah, XIII. 8. 

Jehoaddah, VIII. 19 f.-note. 

Jehohanan (6), III. 25, XIII. 6, 
= in 7, XVII. 54, XIX. 8, XX. 


Jehoram, III, 41>. 

Jehozabad (3), 111. 26 nate, 
XIII. 6. 

Jehozadak, III. 12. 

Jehubbah, XII. δ. 

Jehudijah, 1V. 64 note. 

Jehuel, III. 422. 

Jeiel (7), I. 5, III. 6 note, III. 
406, III, 48¢, VIII. 16, XIII. 
2, XVI. δι. 

Jekameam, III. 27. 

Jerahmeel (2), III. 33, IV. 5. 

Jeremoth (4), VIII. 4, VIII. 10, 
XIII. 12, XIII. 3. 

Jeriah, ΠΙ. 27. 

Jeribai, XIII. 2. 

Jeriel, V. 2. 

Jerijah, 111. 27 f.-note. 

Jerimoth (4), 111. 23, III, 34, 
III. 426, LV. 17 note. 

Jerioth, IV. 35°. 

Jeroham (7), 11. 229b, III. 17 
note, VIII. 15, XIII. 15, XIII. 
8, XIII. 7, XXI. ἃ. 

Jeshaiah (6), 111. 20 f.-note, 
III. 36, LV. 23, VIII. 24, XV. 1, 
XY. 2 note. 

Jeshebeab, 111, 15, 

Jesher, IV. 354, 

Jeshishai, XI. 3. 

Jeshohaiah, II. 3. 

Jesimiel, 11. 3. 

Jeuel (8), III, 42%, XV. 1, XXI. 1, 

Jeush (3), 111. 8, IV. 16 note, 
VIII. 4. 


Jeuz, VIII. 8. 

Jezer, X. 1. 

Jeziel, XIII. 12, 

Jezreel, IV. 41. 

Joah (4), IH. 6, III. 25 note, 
Ill, 424, III, 432, 

Joahaz, 111. 432, 

Joel (13), 1. ὃ, 11. 3, ΠΠ]. 7, 1Π. 
22eb, III. 40, IIT. 428, V. 8, 
XI. 2, XI. 4 note, XIII. 2, 
XIIL 3, XVII. 53, XXI. 2. 

Joelah, XIII, 15, 

Joezer, XIII. 14, 

Joha (2), VIII. 118, XIII. 2. 

Jokim, IV. 2. 

Jorai, XI. 4 note. 

Joram, III. 20, 

Jorkeam, IV. 32. 

Joshah, II. 3. 

Joshaphat, XIII. 2, 

Joshaviah, XIII. 2. 

Joshbekashah, III. 28, 

Joshibiah, 11. 3. 

Jozabad (7), TI. 42>, 111, 43¢, 
ΧΠΙ|Ι. 1¢ (2 persons), XV. 2 
note, XVII. 14, XVII. 2. 

Jushab-hesed, IV. 22. 

Keilah, TV. 55. 

Kishi, ITI. 358, 

Kore (2), 111. 24, ΠῚ. 42¢. 

Kushaiah, III. 35 f.-note. 

Laadah, IV. ἃ 

Lahad, IV. 40 

Lecah, IV, 2, 


Tikhi, VIL. 5. 
Maasai, III. 17. 
Maaz, IV. 7. 
Machbannai, XIII. 1», 
Machbena, IV. 34. 
Mahath (2), III. 22, 
Mahavite, XIII. 2. 
Mahazioth, III. 23. 
Malcam, VIII. 8. 
Malchijah (6), III. 3, 1Π. 15, 
XVI. v.44, XVI. v.31, XVII. 
58, X VIII. 2, XX. 24, 
Malchiram, IV. 20, 
Malothi, III. 23. 
Maresha (2), IV. 2, IV. 29. 
Mattaniah (8), III. 4, 5 note, 
111, 28, IIL. 428, XVII. δυοῇ, 
XIX. δ. 
Mehir, IV, 44. 
Melech, VIII. 18. 
Meonothai, IV. 48. 
Meribbaal, VIII. 18. 
Meronothite (8), XIII. 4. 
Meshelemish, III. 24. 
Meshillemith, ΠῚ. 17. 
Meshullam (19), III. 14 note, 
111. 17, 111, 485, IV. 22, 
VIII, 18, VIII. 25, ΧΙ. 3, XV. 2, 
XVI. v.4>, XVI. v.6, XVII. 5e, 
XVIII. 2, XVIII. 4, XIX. 3 
(2 persons), XIX, 5, XX. 13, 
AX, 2a, AXI. 2. 
Mezobaite, XIII. 2. 
Mibhar, XIII. 2. 
Michri, XXI. 2. 
Mirmah, VIII. 8. 
Mijamin (2), III. 15, XVIII. ἃ. 
Mikloth (2), VIII. 16, XIII. 2 
note, 
Mikneiah, III. 40», 
Misham, VIII. 9. 
Mishma, II. 2. 
Mishmannah, XIII. 1». 
Mishraites, IV. 38, 
Mithnite, XIII. 2. 
Molid, IY. 13. 
Moza (2), IV. 35, VIII. 20. 
Mushi, ΠῚ, 31. 
Naam, IV. 50. 
Naarah, [Y. 42. 
Naarai, XIII. 2. 
Naham, IV, 55. 
Neariah (2), II. 4, IV. 24. 
Nedabiah, IV. 20. 
Nepheg (2), 111. 21, 1V 17. 
Nethanel (8), 111. 4 note, 111. 25 
note, IIf, 40¢, III. 43¢, IV, 
16, XIU. ὅ, XVI. 14, REX. 8. 
Newaniah (Ὁ, 11, 3, TIL 
41 


ΠῚ. 420», 


Nogah, IV. 17 note. 

Nohah, VIII. 14. 

Obil, XIII. 4. 

Ohel, TY, 22. 

Ophrah, IV. 48. 

Oren, IV. 6. 

Othni, III. 25 note. 

Ozem (2), 1V. 6, [V. 16. 

Pasach, AIL. 4. 

Paseah (2), IV. 45, XIV, 7. 

Pelaiah (3), IV. 26, XVIII. 3, 
AX, 1>, @=3, 

Pelatiah (3), 1. 4, IV. 28, 
XVIII. 4. 


Peclet (2), [V. 88, XIII. 14, 

Pelonite, XIII. 2. 

Peresh, VII. 2. 

Pethahiah (3), 111. 15, XVII. 2, 
XXI. note. 

Peullethai, 111. 25 note. 

Pispah, XIL. 8. 

Pithon, VIII. 18. 

Puthites, IV. 38. 

Raddai, IV. 16. 

taham, LV. 32. 

ws ar mi resident of Rama, 

4 


Reaiah (3), I. 3, IV. 40, XIV. 7. 
Recah, IV. 45 note, 
Regem, IV. 33. 
Rehabiah, III. 90. 
Rekem, IV. 30. 
Rephael, III. 25 note. 
Rephah, VII.» 1», 
| Rephaiah (5), 11. 4, IV. 23, V. 2, 
| VIII. 20, XVI. v.9, 

Resheph, VII.» 4, 
Rinnah, IV. 56. 
Rizia, XII. 9. 
Rohgah, XII. 5. 
Romamti-ezer, III. 28. 
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Sacar (2), 111. 25 note, XIII. 2. 

Sallu (2), VIII. 25, XXI. 2. 

Saraph, IV. 2. 

Seled, IV. 10. 

Semachiah, III. 25 note. 

Seorim, III. 15, 

Shaaph, IV. 33. 

Shachia, VIII. 8. 

Shage, XIII, 2. 

Shaharaim, VIII. 8. 

Shama, XIII. 2. 

Shamhuth, XIII. 2. 

Shamir, III. 29. 

Shamma, XII. 7. 

Shammai (8), IV. 8, IV. 31, 
IV. 54 


Shomer, XII. 3. 

Shua, XII. 3. 

Shual, AMI. 7. 

Shubacl (2). Sce Suprvurn. 

Shumathite, IV. 38. 

Shuppim (2), III. 39 note, 
VIII. 8, 


Sismai, 1V. 12, 
Suah, XII. 7. 
Sucathite, IV. 39, 
Tahath (2), III. 226, VII.» 3, 
Tahrea, VIII. 18. 
Tappuah, IV. 80, 
Tarea, VIII. 18 f.-note. 
Tebaliah, III. 39. 
‘ Tehinnah, IV. 45, 
Shammoth, XIII. 2. Tekoa, IV. 354, 
Shammua, (3), IV. 17, XIX. 3,| Telah, VII.» 4, 

ΧΧΊ. 4. Temeni, IV. 42, 
Shamsherai, VIII. 15. Tilon, 1V. 56. 
Shapham, XI. 2. Tirathite, IV, 39. 
Shaphat (5), Nu 1311, 1 K 19%, | Tirhanah, IV. 8δέ, 

IV, 24, XI, 2, XIII. 4. Tiria, IV. 52. 
Sharonite = inhabitant Tirzite, XIII. 2, 

Sharon, XIII. 4. Toah, III. 228. 
Shashak, VIII. 10. Tobijah, III. 41}, 
Sheariah, VIII. 21, Ulam (2), VII. 3, VIII. 22, 


of 


Sheber, IV. 35¢. Ulla, XII. 9 
Shebuel (2), III. 19, 111, 23. Unni, III. 40>, 
Shecaniah (7), III. 15, ΠῚ, 42¢,| Unno, XIX, 2 


Uriel (2), III. 22, ITI, 405, 

Uthai (2), XV. 1, XXI. 1. 

Uzza (2), VIII. 7, XIV. 7. 

Uzzah, III. 35», 

Uzzi (6), III. 5, INI. 12, V. 2, 
VIII. δὲ XTX. ὃ. AX. 3. 

Uzzia, XIII. 2. 

Uzziel (6), 11. 4, III. 9, III. 
23, ΠΙ. 428, VIII. 2%, XVI. 
v.8. 

Zabdi (4), III. 4 f.-note, 1V. 59%, 
VIII. 12, XII. 4. 
Zabdiel (2), XIII 

XXI. 3. 

Zaccur (7), 11. 2, 111, 4, 1Π, 38, 
XVI. v.2b, XVIITL. 8. 

Zaham, LY. 18 note b. 

Zanoah, IV. δά. 

Zaza, TV. 15. 

Zebadiah (8), ΠῚ. 25, [1]. 41a, 
VIII. 11, VIII. 18, XIII. 18, 
ἍΤ, 2 note, AV. 1, XVII. 


1, 

Zecher, VIII. 16 f.-note. 

Zemirah, VIII. 4. 

Zereth, 1V. 42. 

Zeri, III. 36. 

Zetham, 111. 7. 

Zethan, VIII. 6. 

Zia, XI, 3. 

Zibia, VIII. 8. 

Zichri (11), 111, 4 f.-note, TI. 
20, III. 21, VII. 12, V11I. 14, 
ΨΙΠ. 158, AIT. ὃ, XIII: 6, 
ALL. 7, Sik. 3, AKI Ὁ, 

| Zillethai (2), VIII. 12, Χ ΤΙ. 19, 

Zimmah (2), 111. 3, 111. 42a. 

Zina, ILI, &. 


IV. 25, XV. (2 persons), XVI, 
v.29, XIX. 1. 

Sheerah, VII.» 1b, 

Shehariah, VIII, 15, 

Shelesh, XII. 6. 

Shelomith (3), IIJ. 26 f.-note, 
IV.. 22, ΧΥ. 1. 

SARORNOHS (3), 111, 7, III. 20, 
II 


. 26. 

Shema (4), L 4, IV. 30, VIII. 
10, XX. 12, 

Shemaah, XIII. 14. 

Shemariah (4), IV. 18 note ὁ, 
XIII. 18, XVII. 58, XVII. δ], 

Shemed, VIII. 9. 

Shemer (2), ΠῚ, 354, XII. 3 
f.-note, 

Shemida, VII.2 1», 

—— (2), ITI. 40>, TIL 
41 


2 nota, 


Shenazzar, IV. 20. 

Shephatiah (9), IV. 17, IV. 18 
note, IV. 68>, XIII. 14, XIII. 
-- ὅν. ἃ, SON. 5, Moet. & 
Jer 8381, 

Shephupham, VIII. 2¢, 

Shephuphan, VIII. 15. 

Sheresh, VII.# 3. 

Sheshan, IV. 12. 

Sheva, ΓΝ, 34. 

Shilshah, XII. 7. 

Shimea, Shimeah (5), Ill. 3, 
III. 356, [V. 16, IV. 17 note, 
VIII. 24 f.-note. 

Shimeam, VIII. 24. 

Shimeathite, ΓΝ, 39. 

Shimon, IV. 56. 

Shimrath, VIII. 12. 


Shimri (3), IL 8, ΠΙ. 42a,| Ziph, IV. 52. 

XIII. 2. Ziphah, IV, 62. 
Shimrom=Shimron, V. 1. Ziza, 11. 8. 
Shiphi, II. 8. Zizah, ILL. 8 f.-note. 


Shiphmite, XIII. 4 note. 
Shitrai, XIII, 4. 

Shiza, XIII. 2. 

Shobab (2), ΤΥ. 17, IV. 36. 
Shohbal, IV. 36. 

Shoham, III. 38. 


Zobebah, LV. 43. 
Zoheth, IV. 57. 
Zophai, IIT. 224, 
Zorite, LV. 39. 
“Zuph, IIT. 22», 


E. L. Curtis. 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST.—The only 


| genealogies of the NT are those of Mt 111 and 
| Lk 3°88, two independent pedigrees, each purport- 


ing to give the descent of Joseph, reputed father 
of Jesus. The occasion of their insertion is the 
desire of the evangelists to set forth Jesus as 
actual heir-apparent to the throne of David. The 
attempt to vindicate their simultaneous acenracy 
by harmonistic devices has beeu abandoned by 
nearly all writers of authority as a violation of 
the text, or of historical credibility. Hence the 
light which modern research secks from thei falls 
rather on the century after than the centuries 
before the birth of Clirist—on tle history of the 
doctrine of his Davidie sonship rather than His 
actual descent. 
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iw TREATMENT OF THE QUESTION BY JESUS 
AND THE AposTLEs.—If the progress of critical 
and exegetical secicnce has shown, on the one side, 
the futility of all harmonistic theories for rescuing 
the authority of the pedigrees, it has more than 
compensated for the loss by establishing with 
equal certainty the acceptance of the fact of the 
Davidie descent of Jesus by Himself, His con- 
temporaries, and His immediate followers. That 
Davidie descent was then considered a _pre- 
requisite to the establishment of Messianic claims 
is apparent from a number of NT passages. The 
use of the title ‘Son of David’ in Mt 1533 2090-31 
(Ξ: 93) 21° and parallels is official, implying no 
knowledge of Jesus’ birth or descent, but only the 
conviction that He is the Messiah. It indicates, 
however, that Davidie descent was popularly 
assumed as an attribute of the Christ. This is 
much more distinctly implied in Mt 12%, and by 
the question put by Jesus to His Pharisaic oppon- 
ents in the temple, Mt 22%-46 ‘What think ye of 
Christ ? whose son is he?’ Such a question by 
one whose claims to Davidic descent were open to 
suspicion would have put a weapon in the hands of 
His foes. Jesus, on the contrary, is not merely 
confident that they will answer ‘ David’s son,’ but 
is at least equally confident of their inability to 
disprove His Davidie deseent, though He refuses 
to base His elaims upon it. The same tacit 
assumption of this as an undisputed fact char- 
acterizes the rare allusions of St. Paul, Ro 15, 
2 Ti 28 (cf. He 7#), the ascriptions of Rev 37 5° 
22'8, and, finally, the distinct appeal to prophecy of 
Ac 2% 13°. The last two passages, as emanating 
from the same source as one of the pedigrees, and 
the passages Mt 2°, Lk 2%, where Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of David is regarded as the necessary 
birthplace of the Messiah, should perhaps not be 
cited as independent witness to He existence of 
the popular assumption; bnt the great number of 
OT passages pointing to this, especially Ps 132%, 
which cannot date more than a few centuries 
before NT times, and the Messianic petition of 
Ps.-Sol 17%, written not more than 50 years 
B.C., ‘Raise up unto them, Ὁ Lord, their king 
the Son of David,’ should suffice to show that 
Messianic pretensions absolutely devoid of evi- 
dence of Davidie descent could not have passed 
unchallenged, as those of Jesus seem to have done.* 

The continued existence in the family of Jesus 
of claims to Davidic descent, such as could hardly 
have originated in His own time, is evidenced by 
Hegesippus (ap. Eus. HE 111. 20 and 32), who tells 
of repeated attempts to involve His collateral 
descendants in trouble with the Roman authorities 
on this account. But the suspicions of even a 
Domitian were disarmed when two grandsons of 
Jude, the Lord’s brother, were brought before him, 


eonfessed their Davidic descent (explaining, how- | 


ever, that the kingdom of Christ was ‘ not temporal] 
or earthly, but heavenly and angelic, te appear at 
the end of the world’), gave account of their 
property,—an undivided 39 acres of land, valued at 
9000 denarii,—and showed their hands calloused by 
labour, 

It is a fair inference from these facts that the 
Davidie descent of Jesus was in His own day 
practically undisputed, at least among His personal 
followers. What the evidence was on which this 
assumption rested, whether mere ora] family 
tradition, or public records, and to what extent 
the basis was trustworthy, is a wholly different 


* Tiven the passage Jn 742 is no exception to the rule that 
the objection that Ile is not of Davidie descent is never raised 
in NT times to Jesus’ Messianic claims. The speakers (at Jerus, 
accorcing to 737) are strangers to Jesus (848), and merely infer, 
from His speech or otherwise, that He is a Galilean. This is, 
indeed, contrary to their notion of Davidie origin, but the 
author presupposes the birth in Bethlehem. 


question, which can be settled only by the careful 
serutiny of the sources, 

ii, TREATMENT IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL PERIOD. 
—There can be no doubt that from near the begin- 
ning of the 2nd cent., when our first and third 
Gospels began to come into general circulation, the 
Church believed itself in possession of conclusive 
docnmentary evidence. Even the collateral de- 
scendants of the Lord, the so-called δεσπόσυνοι, to 
whom Julius Africanus, the contemporary of Origen, 
applied on this subject, had no other authority to 
appeal to than the genealogies of Mt and Lk, 
though they added an ancestress or two of doubt- 
ful historicity, and omitted the names Matthat and 
Levi, Lk 3%. Had the two Gospels been in agree- 
ment, the record would perhaps never have been 
disputed, but the discrepancy was too glaring to 
be ignored. Even before the time of Africanus 
and Origen the incompatibility of the pedigrees 
(ἡ διαφωνία τῶν γενεαλογιῶν) had been an occasion of 
derision to many an earlier opponent of Christian- 
ity, whom Celsus, according to Origen (Opera, ed. 
Delarue, i. p. 413), might have named had he been 
better informed. It is no wonder, then, that from 
the earliest period to which it can be traced, down 
to recent times, the Church has treated this subject 
only defensively, and from the harmonistic stand- 
point. 

The first known harmonist of the Gospels is 
Tatian, a pupil of Justin Martyr. His Diatessaron, 
however, avoided the difficulty by omitting the 
genealogies altogether. Half a century later 
the problem was courageously confronted by 
Africanus, a careful scholar, for many years bishop 
of Nicopolis (previously Emmaus) in Palestine. 
His Letter to Aristides (see Spitta, Der Brief des 
Jul. Africanus, Halle, 1877; Routh, fel. Sac. ii. 
pp- 228-237 ; Ante-Nicene Fathers, vi. p. 125; and 
Eus. HE i. 7) proposed a solution of the difficulty 
which quickly gained general acceptance in the 
Chureh, and for 12 centuries retained undisputed 
supremacy. The theory was not derived, as 
Eusebius wrongly inferred, from the desposyni, 
but is expressly stated by Africanus himself (§ 5) 
to be ‘unsupported by testimony.’ It assumes a 
levirate marriage (Dt 25° 6) in the case of either 
Jacob or Heli, Joseph’s father according to Mt 
and Lk respectively, the son of the widow by his 
surviving brother being reckoned a son of the 
deceased in one or the other genealogy. This 
explanation requires the further assumption that 
the brothers Heli and Jacob had different fathers. 
The objections are overwhelming. 

1, The theory does not exonerate the evangelists, since one 
pedigree or the other uses terms of filial relationship in a 
fictitious and illegal sense. 2. Granting, against all probability, 
the possible continuance of the levirate law, in the case here 
presupposed—that of uterine brothers—it would not apply 
(Maimonides, Jabom Ve Chalitza,c.1). 3. Granting even the 
applicability of the assumption in the case of Joseph, it cannot 
reasonably be introduced a second time to account for the fact 
that Shealtiel, f. of Zerubbabel, is at the same time 5, of 
Jechonias (Mt) and of Neri(Lk). Yet this expedient (so W. H. 
Mill, Pantheistie Principles, p. 165) is less absurd than to 
assume, with Augustine (followed by Hottinger and Voss), that 
at the same period of Jewish history there were two (Hottinger 
three) different fathers of Davidic lineage, each bearing the 
rare name Shealtiel, and having each a son bearing the rare 
name Zerubbabel. 4. If our own certainly more accurate text * 
be followed, instead of that of Africanus, and Matthan and 
Matthat, paternal grandfather of Joseph according to Mt and Lk 
respectively, be identified, as is probable, the expedient of a 
levirate marriage by uterine brothers must be introduced, not 
twice only, but three times over. 

Under the weight of such inherent and extreme 
improbabilities the Africanian theory of harmoni- 
zation, after suffering various modifications at the 
hands of later harmonists, has long since broken 
down, and is to-day universally abandoned. 

The alternative harmonistic theory owes its 
currency to Annius of Viterbo, 6. A.D. 1490, and 

* See WH, Gr. Test. App. p. 57. 
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was widely accepted in the time of the Reforma- 
tion. It has still an adherent of high repute in the 
person of the veteran NT scholar B. Weiss, who 
in his Leben Jes (i. 205, 2nd ed.) puts it in its most 
favourable light. It assumes that the pedigree of 
Lk is that, not of Joseph, but of Mary, overcoming 
the sense of Lk 3” ὼν vids, ὡς ἐνομίζετο, ᾿Ιωσὴφ τοῦ 
‘Hcl, x.7.4., by variousexpedients. Thus the clause 
was rendered ‘ being the son (as was supposed of 
Joseph) of Heli,’ 2.6. being supposed to be the son of 
Joseph, but being in reality the grandson of Heli; 
or the τοῦ was translated ‘son-in-law’ (so Holmes, 
‘Geneal. of Jesus Christ’ in Kitto’s Eneyel.?; 
Robinson, Harmony of Gospels, pp. 183-185, et al.), 
or ‘adopted son’ (so Wetstein, Delitzsch, εὐ ai., 
following Augustine). Weiss (following F. Gomar, 
de Geneal. Christi; J. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. vol. 
iii. p. 54 [ed. Gandell]; G. J. Voss, de J. Chr. 
Geneal.; and Yardley, The Genealogies of Christ) 
proposes to regard the names as parallel, not 
consecutive. The list then would be, not a pedi- 
gree at all, but a huge parenthesis between ὧν vlés 
(v.75) and τοῦ θεοῦ (v.*), 


The chief objection to this theory in all its forms can hardly 
be more convincingly expressed than by citing the naive 
admission of its advocate, Holmes (in the art. above mentioned, 

. 96), of the fatal weakness of ‘all theories,’ meaning harmon- 
vtie theories: ‘If it be objected that this table [Lk] is made out 
as literally as the other, in Joseph's name,* and that we violate 
the literal statement of the evangelist if we transfer the line te 
Bary, we answer, that as Joseph cannot have had two fathers, 
which yet the genealogies seem literally to assign to him (Mt 116, 
Lk 323), some explanatory accommodation is necessary to all 
theories,’ 

The confession of violence to the text is not without reason. 
It is incredible that υἱός can mean both ‘son’ and ‘grandson’ in 
the same breath, as in the first of the proposed renderings 5 Tt 
equally incredible that in the same connexion τοῦ should stand 
once for ‘son-in-law’ and the other 75 times for ‘son’; while 
the suggestion that the genealogy is not intended for a gene- 
alory, but merely alist of names of persons of whom Jesus might 
have been considered the son, though in reality the Son of Ged, 
will convince no candid thinker. 

Rut the proposed theory labours under further difficulties. 
As Plummer well says (op. cit. Ὁ. 103): ‘It would have been quite 
out of harmony with either Jewish or Gentile ideas to derive 
the birthright of Jesus from his mother, In the eye of the law 
Jesus was the heir of Joseph: and therefore it is Joseph’s 
descent which is of importance.’ This doubtless accounts for 
its general rejection by ancient writers. As early as Justin 
Martyr and Protevang. Jacobi, Mary, for obvious reasons, is 
represented as also descended from David; but with two ex- 
ceptions no attempt is made to claim for her either of the 
pedigrees. Protev, Jac., in fact, makes her the daughter of 
Joachim and Anna, Irenaus (111, xxi. 5, 9) regards the pedi- 
gree of Mt as a line expressly excluded from the Messianic 
succession (Jer 2224-30 3680. 31); but this is Joseph’s. Jesusis the 
Sen of David only through Mary, whose pedigree is given by 
Luke. Victorinus (6. 300) curiously inverts this theory by 
adopting as Mary’s the genealogy of Mt.{ Cod. D boldly cuts 
the knot by substituting in Lk 324-31 the line of Mt, following, 
however, a text seemingly older than our Mt (see Resch, 7’. u. U. 
x. 5, pp. 182-201; and Graefe in SK, 1898, 1). 


Confessed violence to the text which he assumes 
to vindicate is the suicide of the harmonist. Hence 
the only treatment which to-day can come into 
consideration is the critical. 

11. TREATMENT BY MopEerNn Cnriticism.—Re- 
conciliation of discrepant sources by suppositions 
within the limits of loyalty to the text and to 
historical probability is, per contra, the first duty 
of rational criticism. It being admitted, therefore, 
that both genealogies are given as Joseph’s, and 
that explanation by resort to the levirate law is 
impracticable, the theory presented by Lord A. Ὁ. 
Hervey (Genealogies of our Lord, and art. ‘ Geneal. 
of Jesus Christ’ in Smith’s DB?) has much in its 
favour, and is, in fact, the prevailing view among 
English divines. It is also widely accepted in 
modified form among German commentators. 
According to this view it was not the intention of 
both evangelists to give an actual pedigrce, but 

* Italics in the citation are Dr. Holmes’, 


So Plummer, Com. on Lk., Intern, Series, 1896, ad loc. 
See his Commentary on Rev 47-10, 


only of Lk (Meyer, Holtzmann, ¢e¢ al., would say 
‘the source followed by Lk in his opening chs.’). 
Mt (better, ‘the source from which our evangelist 
derived his genealogy’) does not trace the order of 
actual descent, but only of throne-succession (so 
already Grotius). Thus Solomon, although not 
the true ancestor of Joseph, is mentioned first as 
heir of the throne of David; then Shealtiel for the 
same reason, though he was not actually son of 
Jechoniah, but of Neri (Lk 3%); then Eliakim, and 
finally Jacob, though neither was a real ancestor 
of Joseph. By thus throwing all the burden of 
inaccuracy upon Mt we may rescue at least the 
possibility of accuracy for Lk. 

In favour of this view it must be allowed that 
Mt’s genealogy is extremely defective, since it 
omits the names Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah between 
Joram and Uzziah, and gives but six generations 
as against thirteen in Lk between ᾿Αβιούδ (=’Iovda 
[Lk] =sayaan [1 Ch 97]) and Matthan (= Matthat 
[Lk]). Barely are the names thus nade to cover 
a period of more than 500 years. Itis also manifest 
that its author simply follows in an uncritical 
manner the royal succession of the OT from David 
down to the last poor shadow of a Davidic king, 
‘Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel’ (1 Ch 3%, Ezr 2? etc., 
Neh Τῇ ete., Hag 1+! 14 etc., Zec 45-7919), But 
it cannot be allowed that our evangelist by his 
ἐγέννησεν Means anything else than actual physical 
descent. Of what significance his edifying com- 
ment on Bathsheba as the mother of Solomon, if 
the reader is not to infer that she is thus an 
ancestress of the Messiah? That he has embodied 
in his Gospel a current throne-succession not of his 
own manufacture is not only ὦ priori probable, 
but is evident from the apparent blunder in vv." 13, 
by which the ‘tesseradecad’ from the carrying 
away into Babylon unto Christ contains not, as 
stated, ‘fourteen generations,’ but thirteen. It is, 
indeed, easy to cite examples from contemporary 
literature for the counting of a name twice to 
make out the hebdomad or decad into which gene- 
alogies were usually divided (see Mill, op. cit., 
quoted by Hervey, op. cit. p. 886); but in this case 
more than enough of names were available in 1 Ch 
31719 to make the count correspond to that of the 
first two sections of the table. It is probable, 
therefore, as was already pointed out by Jerome, 
that we have here an instance, on the part of the 
evangelist, of the confusion common in both Gr. 
and Lat. writers (Clem. Al., Ambrose, Africanus, 
Epiphanius, also 1 Es 1%") between Jehoiakim 
and Jehoiachin ; for Jehoiachin had no ‘ brethren’ 
(Mt 14), but Jehoiakim had three, two of whom 
did succeed to the throne (Jer 22"), The few texts, 
however, which insert the clause Ἰεχονίας δὲ ἐγέννησε 
τὸν ᾿Ιεχονίαν, are certainly corrupt, since the read- 
ing is later than Porphyry, who had derided this 
flaw in the genealogy. We must therefore dis- 
tinguish between the evangelist, who finds edify- 
ing significance in the conmmon genealogical device 
of double heptads (cf. the genealogies of an 4-11 and 
Budde, Bibl. Urgeschichte, p. 90), or in the names 
of Iiahab and Bathsheba (so Rabbinic authorities 
cited by Wetstein, a7 Joc.; cf. He 11", Ja 2”), and 
his unknown authority. The former ccrtainly 
supposed himself to be giving an actual and com- 
plete pedigree of Joseph (see ν. ἢ πᾶσαι), not a mere 
throne-succession ; whether the latter so believed, 
or not, must be left in doubt. The list of ten 
names which he inserts between Joseph and Zerub., 
beginning with the last generation mentioned by 
Ch in much altered forin, may represent a current 
tlirone-succession, carrying down the line from 
Zerub. towards the Maccab. period,* taken up 
without more ado as itso facto belonging to 


* Of, the decad of Davididw from Hananiah 8. of Zerub. ta 
! Hodaviah in 1 Ch 319-2 (Haupt’s text). 
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Jesus. Our judgment as to the probable historical 
value of such current lists must be formed in the 
light of ancient testimony (see below). 

The genealogy of Lk has every appearance of 
resting on more carefully prepared data, as we 
should expect from the evangelist’s painstaking 
method (Lk 1**); but it is even more certain in 
this case that our author is adapting earlier 
material to his own uses. The pedigree, like the 
story of the infancy to which it probably belonged, 
must have been derived from Pal. sources. To the 
occidental mind, it is true, there would seem to 
be a certain incongruity between the account of 
the miraculous generation and the introduction of 
a pedigree of Joseph. This feeling is apparent in 
the evangelist’s qualifying imsertion m 3% ὡς 
ἐνομίζετο. It has been argued that even the sources 
used in these preliminary chapters are themselves 
in conflict on this point, the references to Joseph 
as the ‘father’ of Jesus (275-“9), and the genealogy, 
indicating a point of view different from that of 
the main course of the story. But recent research 
has suggested that, to the contemporary Jewish 
mind, there was no incompatibility. Joseph might 
be not merely the putative or adoptive, but the 
real father of Jesus, at the same time that the birth 
was due solely to ‘the power of the Highest’ (150), 
Isaac, in like manner, was spoken of as ‘ God- 
begotten’ (cf. Ro 447-4, He 111), without any idea 
of denying the reality of his relation to Abraham, 
The ὡς ἐνομίζετο is therefore to be attributed to the 
evangelist as against the source. 

It is also a fair inference, from the very object 
of the pedigree, that the source did not carry ib 
back beyond Abraham. Hence the extension back 
to Adam is due to the humanitarian bent of the 
evangelist, which is even more apparent in the 
curious addition τοῦ θεοῦ, by which the divine son- 
ship of the race is indirectly taught. Moreover, 
the text followed for these earliest 20 generations 
(10 from Creation to Noah, 10 from the Flood to 
Abraham) is manifestly the LXX, which alone 
gives the second Cainan (335), whereas the source 
in 1” cites from an Aramaic version. 

Finally, there is a curious indication in 37? that 
the evangelist has not only (as is probable) changed 
the place of the genealogy, but inverted its order. 
On 3” we have the following comment from 
Plummer (Comm. p. 104): ‘ Rhesa, who appears in 
Lk, but neither in Mt nor in 1 Ch, is probably not 
a name at all, but a title, which some Jewish 
copyist(?) mistook for aname, ‘‘Zerubbabel Rhesa,” 
or *‘Zerubbabel the prince,” has been made into 
**Zerubbabel (begat) Rhesa.”’ This correction 
brings Lk into harmony with both Mt and1Ch. For 
(1) the Gr. ᾿Ιωανάν represents the Heb. Hananiah 
(1 Ch 3), ageneration omitted by Mt; and (2) Lk’s 
᾿Ιούδα is the same as Mt’s’Afiotd (Jud-a=Ab-jud). 
Again, ᾿Ιούδα or ᾿Αβιούδ may be identified with 
Hodaviah (1 Ch 3*4) ; for this name is interchanged 
with Judah, as is seen by a comparison of Ezr 39 
and Neh 11° with Ezr 2 and 1 Ch 97", To have 
caused the mistake, the original form of the gene- 
alogy must of course have been a simple list of 
names in the order Zerubbabel, Rhesa, Joanan, 
etc., and not, as now, Ἰωανὰν τοῦ Ῥησὰ τοῦ Zopo- 
βάβελ, K.7.X. 


Taking this list of names in the most original form to which 
we can restore it, we observs at once that its form is of the 
same mnemonic type as Mt’s, only, asin the series from Zerub. 
to Jesus in Mt, the commoner system of (double) decads ig 
followed. There are precisely 40 names in all between David 
and Christ, of which 20 are pre-exilic and 20 post-exilic. The 
former series begins with Nathan 5. of David, the latter with 
Salathiel (=Shealtiel) ft. of Zerub., ending with Joseph f. of 
Jesus. The list from Adam to Abraham likewise consists of 20, 
that from Abraham to David being, of course, a tesseradecad. 

Twenty generations is not, indeed, an improbable number for 
the period from David to the Exile (6. 400 years); but a com- 
parison of Lk 327 with 1 Ch 317-24 will show that at least 


four * generations have been omitted between Joanan and Joda ; 
hence the number of generations at least is artificial. 


Do the names themselves give any indication of 
being drawn from trustworthy sources? Allowance 
must be made for a probable disposition on the 
part of Ist cent. scribes to assimilate the older 
names to those in current use (6.9. ᾿Ιουδά Ξε ἘΠ) ἡ Π, 
‘Twavdy=173330), and possibly (so Hervey, Gene- 
alogies, pp. 36, 90ff.) for a disposition in certain 
families to form names by variations of a common 
root, though this might, with equal plausibility, 
be attributed to the pedigree-makers. Neverthe- 
less, it must be admitted that this list of names 
presents phenomena unparalleled in any authenti- 
cated OT pedigree. There is no indication in the 
names of the OT of the practice referred to in 
Lk 1® (cf. Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 2ff.). Nor can 
the practice of giving ‘Scripture’ names, so mani- 
festly common in Maccab. times and later, have 
existed to any extent in theearlier period. Hence, 
while there may be nothing strange in the names 
Levi and Joseph, as third and sixth ancestor of 
Joseph f. of Jesus, the series Joseph, Juda, 
Simeon, Levi, as contemporaries of Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah, and Uzziah, is surprising. Add to these 
the names Matthat (61s), Mattathias (dts), and 
Mattatha, variants upon the root of ‘ Nathan,’ the 
names Na{h]jum, Amos, and the fact that out of 
the total of 42 names in Mt and Lk not directly 
taken from the OT there are but 16 which have 
not more or less demonstrable affinity with the later 
‘scriptural’ type, and the result cannot be con- 
sidered favourable to the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the sources. 

iv. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE.—In the absence of 
other evidence, the seemingly late character of the 
names of the supposed Davidids of Mt and Lk 
might perhaps be insufficient to justify doubt, 
But the careful investigations of Africanus (op. cit.), 
when compared with the earliest NT treatment of 
the subject, and the further knowledge obtainable 
from Eus. (Qu. ad Steph. 11. 2), and the later Jewish 
theology (see Delitasch in Zischr. f. Luth. Theol. 
1860, ili. p. 460) as to current attempts to determine 
the Davidie descent of the Messiah, shed a light 
upon the question of the origin of our pedigrees 
which should not be less welcome because some- 
what unfavourable to their historical trustworthi- 
ness. 

Africanus’ informants were in possession of the pedigrees of 
Mt and Lk, but could give him neither the means of reconciling 
their discrepancies nor of establishing the fact requiring to be 
proved, because of the non-existencs of public records. That 
such had been kept down to the time of Herod the Great they 
firmly believed, accounting for their disappearance by a demon- 
strably apocryphal tale of Herod’s burning them in order to 
conceal his own bass lineage.t They frankly confessed that the 

edigrees in their possession were made up ἔκ vs τῆς βίβλου τῶν 
ἡμερῶν [καὶ ix μνήμης]. The βίβλος τῶν ἡμερῶν is doubtless the 
Heb. 01953 "127, 7.6. Book of Days(=Chronicles) ; but ‘memory’ 
in the time of Herod, and later, would hardly be of great servics 
to determine the descendants of Nathan den David. The in- 
dustry of pedigree-making appears as flourishing then as to-day, 
and basing itself wpon the same foibles. ‘A few of the more 
careful,’ says Africanus, immediately after the story of Herod's 
escapade, ‘having procured private records of their own, either 
by remembering the names, or by getting them in some other 
way from the registers, prids themselves on preserving the 
memory of their noble extraction. Among these are thoss 
already mentioned, called Desposyni, on account of their con- 
nexion with the family of the Saviour.’ 

If the current pedigrees were indeed of this 
character, we can readily understand the attitude 

* According to LXX, adopted by Kittel in Haupt’s critical 
text, nine, i.e. one entire decad, including Hodaviah. ᾿ 

+ Herod’s lineage was not base, as represented (Afric. ad 
Arist. § 4), but noble (Jos. Ant. x1v. vii. 8). Moreover, the public 
records (which, however, related only to Aaronic families) wers 
still in existence in Josephus’ time (Vita, 8 1; cf. 6. Ap. i. 7). 

1 The bracketed words are supplied from the tr. of Rufinus, 
‘partim memoriter, partim etiam ex dierum libris,’ in accord- 
ance with the context {τε and the statement that the desposyns 
were among those who mads up their pedigree in this way. 
See text). 
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of Jesus and the older NT writers toward the 
question of His Davidic descent. He Himself, in Mt 
9941-46 and parallels, expressly declines to base His 
Messianic claims on any such trivial and external, 
if not indeed unsafe, foundation. Τὸ beconsidered 
one of the Davidide was an honour which He 
shared with his elder and younger contemporaries, 
Hillel and Gamaliel; but Jesus and His first 
followers (including St. Paul) on the one side, His 
opponents on the other, are equally content to let 
the question of descent fall into the background, 
which would not have been possible had docu- 
mentary proof either for or against His heirship 
been accessible to either side. The earliest of our 
Gospels, and that which though latest is most 
loftily apostolic in tone, pass by the question of 
Jesus’ descent. One is tempted to find a trace of 
the same disposition in the ἀρχιερεὺς ἀγενεαλόγητος 
of He 7%. It is the Palestinian sources of the 
latter part of the century, on which the infancy 
chapters of Mt and Lk are based, which first show 
traces of the assumption that a formal Davidic 
pedigree is needful to the demonstration of His 

essianic claims. But we have already observed 
that in these sources there is no conscicusness of 
incongruity between tracing the pedigree of Jesus 
through Joseph and the story of His miraculous 
birth. Not until the times of Justin Martyr do we 
find on the side of the orthodox a disposition to 
claim on this account Davidic descent for Mary, 
and on the part of the Ebionites to reject the 
narrative of Jesus’ miraculous birth, not from 
incredulity, but to rescue the doctrine of His 
Davidic descent. 

It is among the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
in the sub-apostolic age, perhaps among the two 
branches of the desposynt themselves, one of whose 
seats was at Cochaba, near the centre of Ebionism 
(Epiphan. xxx. 2, 16), the other at Nazara, perhaps 
the centre of the other Jewish Christian sect of 
‘ Nazarenes,’ that we must look for the origins of 
our two genealogies. Nor have we far to seck for 
the explanation of their discrepancy. Among the 
current Rabbinic disputes of the Ist cent. was the 
question whether Messiah’s descent would be of 
the royal line, through Solomon and his successors 
on the throne (Jer 23° 30° 33% 17); or, on account 
of the denunciation and rejection of Jechoniah and 
his seed (Jer 2238. 8 36%), through Nathan (Euseb. 
Qu. ad Steph. ili. 2). The first of our pedigrees 
represents the older and simpler idea. The second, 
the later reflection that Messiah’s line could not 
include the series of ungodly kings. Of tle com- 
ponent elements of each we can know no more 
until we have more intimate acquaintance with 
the methods of the pedigree-makers of the time. 
We may, however, infer something as to the date 
of our evangelists’ work from the manifest interval 
between their construction and their final adoption 
into the story, and from the further fact of their 
construction in decads framed with either Joseph 
or Jesus in view, implying their origin in Christian 
eircles. That origin 1s certainly later than when 
Jesus and His immediate followers were doing all 
in their power to detach current expectation from 
these externalities and fix it upon His spiritual 
Messianic claim,—to subordinate the title ‘Son of 
David according to the flesh’ to that of ‘Son of 
God with power according to the Spirit of Holiness’ 
(Ko 1%), B. W. Bacon. 


GENEALOGY.—Timothy is warned (1 Ti 14) not 
to give heed to fables and endless genealogies 


(μηδὲ προσέχειν μύθοις καὶ γενεαλογίαις ἀπεράντοις), and | 


Titus (3°) to avoid foolish questions and genealogies 
(uwpas δὲ ζητήσεις καὶ yeveadoylas). What were 
these ‘genealogies’? Some Fathers towards the 
end of the second century understood the word to 


refer to the emanations of sons and of angels 
which formed part of the gnosis, or secret know- 
ledge claimed by the Gnostics of their own day 
(see GNOSTICISM). But a parallel phrase in 
Polybius (IX. ii. 1, περὶ τὰς γενεαλογίας καὶ μύθους) 
refers to the mythological stories which earlier 
historians gathered round the birth and descent of 
their heroes. Similar legends are found in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Book of Jubilees, regarding the 
Jewish patriarchs and their families. And if, with 
Hort (Judarstic Christianity, 135 ff.), we may 
suppose that such genealogical tales had begun to 
creep from the Jewish into the Christian com- 
munities of Asia Minor, the necessity for such a 
warning to Timothy and Titus will be sutfficiently 
understood. 


GENERAL.—i. Once AV uses ‘general’ to 
translate "v, 1Ch 274 ‘The general of the king’s 
army was Joab.’ The most usual tr® is ‘ captain,’ 
which RV prefers, after Gen. and Bishops’. Cov. 
has ‘chefe captayne.’ See CAPTAIN. 

2. As an adj. ‘general’ means ‘common to all,’ 
‘universal,’ as Ad. Est 15! (κοινός); 2 Mac 338 
‘Others ran flocking out of their houses to the 
general supplication’ (ἐπὶ πάνδημον ἱκετίαν, AVm 
‘to make general supplication’; RV ‘to make a 
universal supplication’). Latimer (Sermons, ed. 
1584, p. 182) says, ‘The promises of God our 
Saviour are general; they pertain to all mankind. 
He made a general proclaination, saying, Whoso- 
ever believeth in me hath everlasting life... . 
Also consider what Christ saith with his own 
mouth: Come to me, add ye that labour and are 
laden, and I will ease you. Mark here he saith, 
Come ali yc; wherefore then should any man 
despair to shut himself from these promises of 
Christ, which be general, and pertain to the whole 
world?’ In He 12% the Gr. word πανήγυρις is tr? 
in AV ‘gencral assembly,’ and RY retains the 
rendering. The sense is again ‘universal assen- 
bly,’ the adj. ‘general’ being intended to repre- 
sent the πᾶς, ‘all,’ in the word. 

The word πανήγυρις (from which comes ‘pane- 
gyric,’ a speech at a festival) is found only here 
in NT. In LXX it stands for wyin Ezk 46) (EV 
‘solemnities,’ RVm ‘appointed feasts’), Hos 2} 
(EV ‘season’) 9° (AV ‘solemn,’ RV ‘solemn as- 
sembly’); and for ajyy, Am 57 (EV ‘solemn as- 
scmblies’). In classical literature it is in frequent 
use to denote a national or general gathering for 
festive (and especially festive and religious) pur- 
poses, as at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean 
games. The ἐκκλησία was also an assembly of 
the people, but not so distinctively national, and 
rather for political than festive purposes; while 
ἑορτή signified a feast or festal gathering, but had 
no national character attached to it. Τὺ is sur- 
prising, therefore, that tyin, which is a general 
religious assembly, and even myy, which is a 
religious though not a national gathering, are not 
more frequently rendered by πανήγυρις in LXX. 
Cremer suggests that heathen customs were too 
closely associated with this Greek word, and lie 
thinks it would not have been used where it has 
been but for the accumulation of Heb. synonyms 
in those four passages (see Cremer, Bibl. Theol. 
Lex. s.v., and Trench, NT Synonyms®, p. δ, § 1). 

The choice of this word by the writer of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews is an element in the determination 
of the meaning of the passage in which it occurs, 
one of the most diflicult probiems in the Epistle. 


There is practically no difference of reading, μυρίων ᾧ γίων Ὁ οὗ 
and μυριάδων vg., for μυριάσιν, being probably suggestions to 
simplify the construction. The difficulty lies in the punctua- 
ion. There are five possible arrangements— 

1. καὶ μυριάσιν, ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει ; παὶ ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτοτύκῶων 
TOP EY pm pepee very ἐν οὐρανοῖξ, 
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‘And to myriads, a general assembly of angels; and to the 
Church of the firstborn whose names are written in heaven.’ 

2. καὶ μυριάσιν ἀγγέλων, πανηγύρει ; καὶ, %. TA. 

‘And to myriads of angels, a general assembly ; and to the 
Church,’ etc. 

Moses Stuart, Eager, Edwards, and Farrar distinctly prefer 
the first arrangement; Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Theophylact, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Hooker, Weiss, Vaughan, 
Thayer, Kay, Westcott, Briggs prefer the second. But the 
meaning is the same, though the punctuation differs; and 
taking the two together without the comma, χαὶ μυριάσιν 
ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει ; καὶ, x.7.A., We get the sense which is adopted 
by Tisch. after all the Gr. MSS which exhibit the connexiou of 
words (including AC), the Syr. and Lat. VSS, Origen, Eusebius, 
Basil (multitudinem angclorum frequentem), Vulg. (multorum 
millium angelorum frequentiam et ecclesiam primitivorum, quit 
conseripti sunt in coelis), Wyc. (‘and [13888 adds to] the multi- 
tude of many thousynd aungels, and to the chirche of the firste 
men’), Tind. (‘and to an innumerable sight of angels, and unto 
the congregation of the fyrst borne sonnes’), Cov., Matt., Cran., 
Gen., Bish., Rhem., Oliramare (du cheur joyeux des myrtades 
danges, de Vassemblée des premiers-nés), Segond. 

ὃ. χαὶ μυριάσιν, ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει καὶ ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτοτόκων. 

‘And to myriads, a general assembly of angels and a congre- 
gation of firstborn.’ That is, myriads both of angels and of 
firstborn. This is the view of Wolf, Rambach, Griesbach, 
Bengel, Knapp, Béhme, Kuinoel, Tholuck, De Wette, Lach- 
mann, Theile, Bleek, Olshausen, Delitzsch, Trench, Ebrard, 
Alford, Dale, Maclaren, R' Ym. 

4, καὶ μυριάσιν ἀγγέλων; wmavyyipes καὶ ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτοτόχων. 

‘And to myriads of angels; to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn.’ This is the order of the Elzevirs, 
Beza, Caloy, Carpzov, Storr, Joannes Gregorius, Matthaei, 
Alberti, AV, RY, Kurz, Liddon, Saphir (‘to the general 
assembly of the Church of the firstborn ones’), Linemann, 
Hofmann, Cremer (who argues that only because πανήγυρις and 
ἐκκλησία both refer to the same company can the presence of 
πανήγυρις be accounted for; it isan assembly, yea a festive one 
—an argument which would have more force if z. followed éx.), 
Ostervald, Angus, Rendall, WH. 

ὃ. χαὶ μυριάσιν ἀγγέλων, πανηγύρει καὶ ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτοτόκων. 

‘ And to myriads of angels, a general assembly and congrega- 
tion of firstborn.’ That is, the angels are both the general 
assembly and the congregation of firstborn. So Davidson (who 
argues forcibly), Moulton, Weizsicker (und ‘Myriaden von 
Engeln, einer Festversammiung und Gemeinde von Erst- 
geborenen). 


The ady. ‘generally’ meaus (1) universally in 
every pane, Jer 4888 ‘There shall be lamentation 
generally upon all the housetops of Moab’ (73, lit. 
‘all of it’ [see Driver on 28 2°]; RV ‘every 
where’). Cf. Art. XVIL. (XA ALX. Articles), ‘ Fur- 
thermore, we must receive God’s promises in such- 
wise, as they be generally set forth to us in Holy 
Seripture’ (ut nobis in sacris literis generaliter 
proposite sunt*); Hooker, Hecl. Polity, v. lv. 1, 
‘God in Christ is generally the medicine, which 
doth eure the world’; Pr. Bk., Catechism, 
‘How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in 
his Church? ‘T'wo only, as generally necessary to 
salvation’; and Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, 
i. 86— 

‘The noyse up roos, whan it was first aspyed, 
Thorugh al the toun, and generally was spoken, 


That Calkas traytor fled was, and allyed 
With hem of Grece.’ 


(2) Together, as a whole, 2$ 17" ‘Therefore I 
eounsel that all Israel be generally gathered unto 
thee’ (Fox: δὰ, LAX συναγόμενος συναχθήσεται ; 
Vulg. Congregatur ad te universus populus Israel ; 
RV ‘together’). In this sense Tindale uses ‘in 
ceneral’ (Expositions, on Mt 614), ‘For we must 
have a plaee to come together, to pray in general.’ 
And from this arose the modern meaning ‘ on the 
whole.’ Shaks. makes Bottom say ‘ generally,’ 


* On this passage Gibson remarks (The YY ALY, Articles, ti. 
[1897] 486): ‘The English sounds somewhat ambiguous, but 
there can be no doubt that ‘‘generally” here means “ uni- 
versally,” 1.6. of God’s promises as applying to all men, and 
not, as the Calvinistic party asserted, only to a particular class, 
consisting of a few favourites of Heaven. This interpretation 
is rendered certain by the corresponding passage in the 
Reformatio Legum, where God’s promises to the good, and 
threats to the evil, are spoken of as generaliter proposite in 
Holy Scripture. The same interpretation was pointed out by 
Baro in his Concio ad Clerum in 1595, in the controversy when 
the Lambeth articles were first projected ; and was alsoasserted 
against the Puritans by Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court 
Conference. Thus the clause directly condemns the theory of 
particular redemption.’ 


‘as a whole,’ when le means just the opposite, 
‘individually,’ Mids. Night’s Dream, 1. li. 2— 
‘You were best to call them generally, man by man.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GENERATION.—i. ‘Generation’ is used in AV 
to tr. 1. ἦν dér; Aram. addr, Dn 48; LAX γενεά, 
ete. ; Vulg. generatio, ete, Déris used (a) generally 
for a period, especially in the phrases dér wadhér, 
etc., of limitless duration ; past, Is 51°; future, Ps 
10°; past and future, Ps 102%; (Ὁ) of all men living 
at any given time, Gn 6°; (c) of a class of men with 
soine special characteristie, Pr 30" of four genera- 
tions of bad men; (α) in Is 3813 and Ps 49” dér is 
sometimes taken as ‘dwelling-place.’ 2. niin, 
toledhéth, from yaladh, ‘beget’ or ‘ bear children,’ 
LAX γένεσις, γενέσεις ; Vulg. generationes. Télé. 
dhéth is used in the sense of (a) genealogies, Gn 5}, 
figuratively of the account of creation, Gn 2'; also 
(ὁ) divisions of a tribe, as based on genealogy, 
télédhéth occurs only in the Priestly Code, in 
Ru 418. and in 1Ch. 3. γενεά in same sense as 
1. (a), Col 1°; as 1, (δ), Mt 943, Δ, yéveris=2. (a), 
Mt 1, an imitation of LXX use of γένεσις for 
nivin, 5. γέννημα, ‘ollspring’=4. (c). 6. γένος, 
race=1. (c). 

il, Tevedé was also loosely used in Greek as 
‘generation’ in English, of a period of about 30 
to 33 years, e.g. ‘ Three generations of men make a 
hundred years’ (Herod. 11. 142). But there is no 
probable instance of such usage in the Bible. OT 
texts, such as Gn 15®-'6, Job 4216 are eited in 
favour of it only under a misappreliension. 


LirEraturne.—Oayf. led. Lex. 8. ὯΙ and nivdin, and Thayer: 
Grimm, NT Lex. 8. γενιά, etc. W. H. BENNETT. 


GENERATION.—In the phrase ‘generation of 
vipers,’ which occurs in Mt 37 1234 23%3 Lk 37, the 
Greek tr? ‘generation’ is γεννήματα (plu. of 
γέννημα, whieh in the best texts oceurs only in 
those plaees, elsewhere γένημα), a totally different 
word from γενεά, which is so often tr? ‘ generation’ 
in EV. In fact, γεννήματα means ‘ ofispring’; and 
as this meaning belonged once to ‘ generation’ 
also, it could stand as its representative. Thus 
Bp. Hall, Works (1634), i. 781, ‘Of the Deluge ’— 
‘These mariages did not beget men, so much as 
wickednesse, from henee religions (526) husbands 
both lost their piety, and gained a rebellious and 
godlesse generation’; and Shaks. Lear, I. i. 119— 

‘He that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite.’ 
‘Generation of vipers’ comes from Tindale, whom 
the versions mostly follow. Gen. ΝΊ has ‘ of- 
springes of vipers’ in Lk 3’, and Rhem. NT ‘ vipers 
broodes’ throughout. 

In Mt 11 ‘The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ,’ the Gr. is γένεσις, which is used also in 118 
(EV ‘birth,’ RVm ‘generation’), Lk 14 (EV 
‘birth’), as well as Ja 138 38, and the meaning is 
probably ‘birth’ here also, though all the ver- 
sions have ‘generation.’ Cf. Bp. Hall, Works, 
ii. 104, ‘I eannot blame that philosopher who, 
undertaking to write of the hidden miracles of 
nature, spends most of his diseourse upon tlie 
generation and formation of man; Surely we are 
fearefully and wonderfully made; but, how much 
greater 1s the miracle of our spirituall regenera- 
tion’; and White, Seldorne, xl., ‘The threads 
sometimes discovered in eels are perhaps their 
young: the generation of eels is very dark and 
inysterious.’ 

Still another word is tr4 ‘generation’ in 1 P 2? 
‘But ye are a chosen generation’ (γένος ἐκλεκτόν, 
RY ‘an eleet race’). Ts this sense Mandeville, 
Travels, 140, ‘This Machomete regned in Arabye, 
the Zeer of oure Lord Jhesu Crist 610; and was 
one of the Generacioun of Ysmael.’ Wyc. (1388) 
has ‘a chosen kyn.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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GENESIS.— 


Introduction. 
i, Contents. 
i. Plan and Unity. 
i, Composite Structure. 
iv. Component Sources of the Narrative. 
. Historical Value. 
. Religious Teaching. 

Literature. 
The Jews divided their sacred books into three 
groups—the Law (or Torah), the Prophets (or 
Nebiim), and the Writings (or Kethubim). Of these 
the Law (or Torah), which corresponded to our 
Pentateuch, was divided into five portions or books, 
probably for greater convenience in use and refer- 
ence; and hence the Rabbis sometimes spoke of 
these books as ‘the five fifths of the Torah.’ Their 
first book was the same as our book ‘Genesis,’ 
and was called by a title consisting of its opening 
word Beréshith (=‘In the beginning’). In the 
Septuagint version it was called ‘Genesis,’ γένεσις 
(‘ begetting,’ ‘ origin,’ ‘generation ’), a word which 
occurs in the rendering of 2' αὕτη ἡ βίβλος γενέσεως 
οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς. This title was adopted and trans- 
literated in the Lat. translation, and so passed into 
general use in Western and Eastern Churches alike. 

i. CONTENTS.—Genesis begins with an account 

of the creation of the world. A survey of the 
whole book shows us a division into two unequal 
portions, one (chs. 1-11) dealing with primeval, the 
other and longer portion (chs. 12-50) dealing with 
patriarchal history. In both these portions we 
have mention of five distinct ‘generations’ (ἐδ ὅ- 
dhéith rinpin), which represent, as it were, successive 
stares in the progress of the narrative. In the 
primeval history are the ‘generations’ of (1) the 
heaven and the earth, chs. 1-4; (2) Adam, 5-6°; 
(3) Noah, 69-9; (4) the sons of Noah, 101-119. 
(5) Shem, 11!%%4, In the patriarchal history are 
the ‘generations’ of (1) Terah, chs. 117-25"; 
(2) Ishmael, 25!7-18; (3) Isaac, 251-35; (4) Esau, 
36; (5) Jacob, 37-50. It must not be supposed that 
the number of these ‘ generations’ is accidentally 
ten. The number ten was regarded as symbolical 
of completeness; and there can be little doubt that 
the enumeration of the ten tables of ‘ generations’ 
was intended to denote the completion of the 
primitive period. The twelve sons of Jacob, who 
in Genesis are removed into Egypt, have become 
in Exodus twelve tribes, and the family of Jacob 
has grown into the nation of Israel. The Bk. of 
Genesis gives the traditions respecting the be- 
ginnings of the world, of man, of the nations, and 
of the people of Israel. It brings the people of 
Israel to the close of the patriarchal age, to the 
threshold of their history as a nation. 

ii, PLAN AND Unity.—The plan upon which the 
book is constructed is quite easy to recognize. The 
history of the Israelite people is traced from the 
three epochs, (a) the Creation, (b) the Flood, (c) the 
call of Abraham. An account is given of the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The story 
of Abraham is given at some length; that of 
Isaac is dismissed very briefly; that of Jacob 
is merged in the life of Joseph, through whose 
instrumentality the sons of Jacob are brought into 
Egypt. The end of the book leaves the Israelites 
sojourning in Egypt, after the death of Joseph. 

Tbe narrative 1s continued inthe Bk. of Exodus. 
The Bk. of Genesis contains the first portion of 
the historical narrative which runs continuously 
from Genesis to the end of the Bks. of Kings. 

The book, therefore, presents an obvious unity 
of design ; and the manner in which parenthetical 
and subsidiary material is introduced but never 
permitted seriously to impair the general thread of 
the work, shows artistic skill and a considerable 
degree of literary self-control. 

ili. COMPOSITE STRUCTURE.—But it would be a 
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mistake to let the unity of plan which distinguishes 
the book conduce to the supposition that its literary 
structure is homogeneous. The Hebrew chronicles 
and histories are all of them composite works. 
Like many of the medizval chronicles and histories 
they are compiled from different sources, from 
materials of different aye. The extracts are woven 
together so as to produce a consccutive narrative. 
But it is generally not difficult to distinguish the 
points at which the different sections are pieced 
together. The similarity of style, in certain 
sections of the narrative, combined with marked 
dissimilarity from the style in other sections, has 
enabled scholars to class together the portions 
which may be assigned to one or other literary 
source, In doing this it is easy to let conjecture 
run too far, and to exaggerate the importance of 
minutue in discriminating between different layers 
in the strata. But within certain limits the 
analysis of the distribution of the Bk. of Genesis 
has now been carried out with a great degree of 
agreement between the principal scholars of all 
schools. For while scholars may not be agreed as 
to the date to which these sources should be 
assigned, there is no disputing the fact of the 
family resemblance of certain portions of the book, 
and the necessity of explaining the resemblances 
by the supposition of compilatory origin. 

From the time (1753) when Astruc, the French 
physician, first inferred, from the intermittent in- 
terchange of the sacred names Elohim and Jahweh, 
that diflercnt documents had becn employed in the 
composition of Genesis, critics have carried on this 
branch of investigation with the utmost patience 
and minuteness. It is now generally admitted 
that the distinctive use of the divine name is only 
one criterion amongst many by which the vocabu- 
lary of certain portions in the book can be shown 
to differ from that of others; and, further, that a 
difference of literary treatment and of religious 
tone can be recognized side by side with that of 
phraseology and diction. 

The idea that such a view is based upon mere 
theorizing or hair-splitting fancifulness is finally 
abandoned. So far as the composite character of 
the literary structure of Genesis is concerned, the 
main conclusions of criticism may be said to be 
established. Among the causes which necessitate 
the oe that different documents were used, 
may be classed (@) varying accounts of the same 
thing, ¢.g. of the Creation, chs. 1 and 2; the number 
of animals that went into the ark, and the duration 
of the Flood, chs. 6 and 7; explanations of the 
names Beersheba 21°! 26°, Bethel 28129 3514-15, 
Israel 32% 35; of the sale of Joseph by his 
brethren to Ishmaelites and Midianites, ch. 37: 
(6) apparent pt ee é.g. Abraham’s famil 
after Sarah’s death, in extreme old age 9518, ef. 
17” 18"; the age of Sarah 17! and 12" 207; of 
Isaac as described in 27!: 5: % 10 41 and 2674 353; the 
names of Esau’s wives 26" 28" and 305 5; Joseph’s 
Egyptian master in 3795 and 901-404: (0) the repeti- 
tion of the same event, or of different traditions of 
similar events, 6.0. the origin of Isaac’s name 171} 
1812 218 of Edom’s 25” and ™, of Issachayr’s, 
Zebulun’s, and Joseph’s ch. 30; and the similar 
occurrences in 121° 901. οτος, 

There is no need here (see HEXATEUCH) to re- 
capitulate the arguments by which it has been 
demonstrated that the structure of the first six 
books of the Old Testament is a compilation from 
different literary sources. ‘There was a time,’ says 
Delitzsch, ‘ when the horizon of Pentateuch criticism 
was bounded by Genesis and the beginning of 
Exodus. We now know that the mode of com- 
position found in Genesis continues to the 34th 
chapter of Deuteronomy. It extends, moreover, 
beyond Dt 34, and continues in the Bk. of 
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Joshua... . And this Hexateuch also is only a | 


component part of the great historical worl in tive | 
parts (viz. Moses, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings), 
extending from Gn 1 to 2K 25, of which the 
Pentateuch forms one’ (Delitzsch, New Comm. on 
Gen. vol. i. pp. 46, 47). 

The biblical student finds in the composite 
structure a sufficient and satisfactory means of 
accounting for the numerous minor discrepancies 
and diificulties in the Bk. of Genesis which have 
often given oceasion for perplexity and doubt, and 
have too often led to forced and disingenuous 
methods of exegesis. 

iv. THE COMPONENT SOURCES OF THE NARRA- 
TIvE.—The following describes roughly the general 
conclusions of inodern criticism. Genesis consists 
of a consecutive narrative welded together by a 
compiler designated R, out of three main docu- 
mentary sources designated by critics P (the 
Priestly Code), J (the Jaliwist), and E (the 
Elohist). 

(a) Of these three principal sources the one most 
easily distinguished is P. For, though the frame- 
work of the narrative preserved from the P source 
is somewhat meagre, its style and characteristics 
are very marked. Certain leading events are given 
by it in great detail, ¢.g. the Creation, the Deluge, 
the Covenant with Noah, and the Covenant with 
Abraham. The chronology is carefully observed ; 
periods of most remote times are reckoned in years 
with precision; and brief summaries of other 
events are given (6.0. 10. 25"); or their recollec- 
tion is preserved by means of genealogies (5. 111 
30), ‘The history [in P] advances along a well- 
defined line, marked by a gradually diminishing 
length of human life; by the revelation of God 
under tlirce distinct names, Hlohim, Ei Shaddai, 
and Jahweh; by the blessing of Adam:and its 
characteristic conditions; and by the subsequent 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel, each 
with its special ‘‘sign,” the rainbow, the rite 
of circuincision, and the Sabbath, Gn 9! 38 174, 
Ex 31°’ (Driver, ZOT® p. 197). 

P is also characterized by an avoidance of an- 
thropomorplisms. There is no mention of angels 
or of visions in sleep. God is described as ‘appear- 
ing’ (ἀπ 17+ 2% 23 359-18 483), and as ‘speaking’ 
(Gn 1” 68 7! 8-91); but, as compared with the 
other writers whose materials are incorporated in 
the Pentateuch, P is conspicuously guarded and 
scrupulous in his references to the Deity against 
any approach to familiar or irreverent description. 

The narrative of P is somewhat formal and pre- 
cise. It abounds in phrases and expressions which 
are not clsewhere found. 


The following are some of the interesting traits of the P 
narrative which may be noted here :— 

(1) Divine Name.—Except in 171 211, Elohim, not Jahweh, is 
used as the name of God; and these two exceptions are prob- 
ably due to the compiler or to later copyists. God is revealed 
to the patriarchs as El Shaddai (Gn 171 283 3511 483, cf. Ex 63). 

(2) Proper Names.—In P ‘the sons of Heth’ (NG 313) is always 
used (Gn 238. 5. 7. 10.16 2510 2746 4932), never ‘Hittites’ (OMT), as 
in J and E. P has ‘Kiriath-arba’ for ‘Hebron’ (Gn 232 3527), 
and Paddan-aram (Gn 2520 982. 5.6.7 3118 3318 359%. 26 4615) for the 
pion a a in J a 2410) Aram-naharaimn. The mention of 

6] ἢ ὁ ry j , 17. 
rack ΠΡ cours only in the P narrative (Gn 239.17.19 959 

(3) Among the words and phrases characteristic of P may be 

mentioned the following, which are found in Genesis :-— 

MON ‘possession,’ Gn 178 234 3648 4711 4930, 

ἫΝ 30 times (*33N once, Gn 234), 

Wa ἄντ 9) ‘flesh’ (‘all flesh ’), Gn 612.18 715. 16 817 911. 15-17, 

ya ‘expire,’ Gn 617 721 258 3529, 

Yq ‘seed,’ Gn 99 177 3512 466 484, 

ἽΝ IND ‘very exceedingly,’ Gn 719 172. 

Hp) Gn 1712.18 2318, 

MIBYID (6.0. oa ninayind ‘according to their families’), Gn 819 
105. 20. 31, ᾿ 

m9 OV Dyy ‘the self-same day,’ Gn 713 1723. 26, 

HZ?) ΠΡ ‘ be fruitful and multiply,’ Gn 122.28 811 91. 7. 17, 


wi) ‘possessions,’ Gn 125 136 318 367, 
YW ‘swarm,’ Gn 120.21 721 811 97, 
nindin ‘ generations.’ 


There is general agreement among critics as to 
the passages in Genesis that were taken by the 


compiler from the P document. These are— 
11-942 51-28. 30-32 69-22 7 (portions) 81- 2a. 3b-5. 184. 14-19 


Q1-17. 28, 29 101-17. 20. 22. 23. 81. 32 ] ] 10-27. 31, 32 1920. 135: 110. 18a, 


1618. 8. 15.16 17, 1929 Q] 1b. 2b-5 22. Ω 571-118. 12-17. 19. 20. 26b 
2634. 85 9716_989 QO*. 29 3118 33184 34 (portions) 35°}: 
15. 220-29 36 (very largely) 37 2 4145 465-27 475: 6a. 7-11. 
27D. 28 493-6. 7 4Qla 28b-33 5012: 13 

(Ὁ) When the P portions of the narrative have 
been removed, there remains a large portion of 
Genesis which critics have called ‘ prophetic,’ as 
distinguished from ‘priestly,’ being clearly separ- 
able from P in language and in treatment of 
narrative. 

But this large portion of prophetic writing has 
also been conclusively shown to be, not homogene- 
ous, but to consist of two main threads of narra- 
tive which to a great extent must have covered 
the same ground, and which a compiler combined 
in the form of a consecutive narrative. There 
were therefore two original documents (J and E) 
independent of one another, which, being welded 
together, formed a distinct work, JE, which was 
afterwards combined with P by the final redactor. 
As to the relative priority of these two documents, 
scholars are hardly yet in absolute agreement. 
But, at the present day, opinion inclines to the 
view that the document, which has as one of its 
characteristics the use of Jahweh (Jehovah) for 
the divine name, and has therefore been entitled 
the ‘Jahwist’ (=J, for short), is the earlier in 
date; and that the other, which on account of its 
use of Elohim for the sacred name (until Ex 3%, 
when the name was revealed to Moses) is called 
the Elohist (=E, for short), can be only very 
slightly later. In determining what that date 
must have been, we are enabled, by the evidence 
of the language, to discern that both J and E 
belong to the best period of Hebrew literature, 
free from the obscurity of the early and from the 
insipidity of the later age. 

The resemblance of these two documents to one 
another in their contents, and their difference in 
style and language, may best be illustrated by a 
comparison of the parallel narratives in Gn 20 and 
26, and in the accounts of the patriarchs Jacob 
and Joseph. 

J contains some of the most striking descrip- 
tions in all Genesis; and there is probably no 
Hebrew writing which in beauty of narrative, 
vigour, simplicity, and artistic skill can be con- 
sidered to surpass this document. To it we owe 
the preservation of the famous stories of the Garden 
of Eden ; of Cain and Abel; of Abraham and the 
three angelic visitors; of Sodom and Gomorrali ; 
of the mission of Eliezer, the servant of Abraliain ; 
of Judah and Tamar ; of Judah’s intercession with 
Joseph. | 

Throughout his narrative, the writer of J keeps 
prominently in view the spiritual and moral pur- 
pose with which he indites his records of old time. 
It is in this respect that he occupies the position 
of a ‘prophet’; he interprets the truths that 
underlay the history of the past, and explains 
God’s dealings in the world and with His chosen 
neope. 

‘He is penetrated by the thought of Jelovah’s 
mercifulness, long-suffering, and covenant faithful- 
ness. He delights to trace the successive stages 
in the development of faith. It is he whotells how 
Abraham “believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness.” ... The Jahwist 
appears, in fact, to survey the field of history with 
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the eye of mature spiritual experience; in the 
lowly beginnings of Hebrew history he discerns 
the divinaly intended consummation—the ultimate 
purpose which from the first filled the incidents of 
ordinary life with solemn significance (Gn 19224 
16}? 10518. 9575. 4096.) (Ottley’s Bampton Lectures, 
1897, pp. 119, 120). 


Among the characteristic features of J’s writing the following 
deserve special mention :— 

(1) The use of Jahweh (ΠῚ) as the name of God.—Not, of 
course, that the word Elohim was not known or used by him; 
he does use it for the purpose of introducing ἃ, comparison be- 
tween the human and the divine (Gn 3229. 91 3310), or when he 
represents a non-Israelite speaking of the Deity to an Israelite, 
oran Israelite to a non-Israelite (Gn 2018 408 4118. 25. 28.32 4329), 
He puts it into the mouth of the serpent (Gn 32), The name 
Jahweh, on the other hand, in his narrative, is known to the 
patriarchs and used by them; and the writer is not apparently 
aware of the tradition that the name wag first revealed to 
Moses, as recorded in Ex 3. To an English reader, his use of 
the sacred name appears an anachronism, or a not unnatural 
anticipation of later general usage. 

(2) ὦ 8 use of words and phrases may be illustrated by— 

ADS, lit. ‘as thou comest to,’ Gn 1019 dis etc, 

JIN 3 Gn 4320 4418 (cf, Ex 410-13), 

JO ΝΥ ‘find favour,’ Gn 68 188 326 338-15 etc, 

Iba nwy Gn 2412. 14. 49 (used also by E, Gn 2018 2123 4014), 

Μὴ" (cuphemistic use), Gn 41-17. 45 198 2418 3928, 

[15}} (Hiph.) Gn 3038 3315 439 472, 

δ mbp Gn 1838 2415-19. 19. 22, 

1"> Gn 192 2423, 

TY Gn 2521 (cf. Ex 89: 28 923 1017), 

Oy55 Gn 223 1832 2981. 3020 4690; Ων for ‘the younger,’ 
Qn 2523 4333 4814, 

njow ‘maid-servant’ (not 7s), Gn 165 307 etc. 
PWR Gn 1818 1928, 


(3) Grammar.—aA preference for verbal suffixes, instead of nx 
with suffixes. 

Phrases such as ‘and it came to pass,’ 2 ‘31, WR I. 

Emphatic use of ΠῚ and Nt. 

Fondness for particles. 

Use of precative &}. 


The portions of Genesis which are generally 


assigned by crities to J are as follows :— 
οὐδ. 458 59 61-8 71-5. 12. 16b, 17. 22. 23 2b. Siu. 6-12. 180. 20-23 


018-27 108-19. 21. 24-30 1] 1-9. 28-30 J Ol-da. 6-20 1 91-5. 15118. 12b-18 
161}. % 4-14 19. 1.428. 30-38 Q] la. 2a. 33 9920-24 941_O56. 110. 18. 
21-26a. 271-84 961-33 (exc. 16, 18) 971-45 (mainly) 010. 13-16. 19 902-14. 
19-35 (exc. 28}, 29) 301-28 (mainly). 24-42 2] le ὃ (25-27. 38-40). 46. 48-50 


324-14. 23-82 331-17 34'(largely) 35%): 338. [3631-38] 3712-35 (partly) 
88, 39. 4938_ 4434 4678-475. 13~26. 27a, 29-31 4.Q1b-28a 591-21. 14 

The majority of critics incline to the view that J 
was composed by a dweller in the Southern king- 
dom ; and it is pointed out in support of this view 
that the dwelling-place of Abraham, and possibly 
also of Jacob, is, according to J, Hebron, and that 
the leader of Joseph’s brethren is Judah and not 
Reuben. Such arguments are obviously precarious ; 
but the alternative opinion, that the writer be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, as Kuenen main- 
tains, does not rest on any nore convincing proofs. 

(c) The E document in Genesis, like the J docu- 
ment, has preserved many of the most interesting 
features of the patriarchal narrative. To use 
Driver’s phrase, its narrative ‘is more “ objec- 
tive,” less consciously tinged by ethical and 
theological reflexion than that of J.” We owe 
to it, however, the mention of many of the most 
striking details to be found in the book. For 
instance, the traditions preserved in connexion 
with particular localities in Palestine are in E 
chronicled with minuteness, 6.9. the sacrifice on 
Mt. Moriah (22), the pillar at Bethel (2818), and 
that at Gilead (31), the altar at Bethel (351: 7), 
and Rachel’s burying-place (35%). The story of 
Joseph is largely narrated from the sources which 
E preserved ; and it is to E that we are indebted 
for the record of the Philistine names Ahuzzath 
and Phicol (22%), and the Egyptian names Potiphar 
(3738), Zaphenath-paneah and Asenath (415). 
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The most important sections from E embrace 
Abraham’s relations with Abimelech in 20 and 21, 
the expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael 20%#1, the 
sacrifice of Isaac 22)8, Jacob’s flight from Haran 
and his league with Laban 31, and the story of 
Joseph as related in 40. 41. 42 and 45. 

It may be noticed that © makes frequent men- 
tion of the means of divine revelation, whether by 
dream (e.g. 20° 9112 221 og! 3124 376 40) or by the 
ministration of angels (6.0. 2117 224 981°), * He 
interprets in a religious spirit what he records, 
and aims at bringing out tle didactic significance 
of events, e.g. Gn 50%” (Gitiey, BL p. 119). 

+ api the characteristics of E’s style, the following deserve 
notice :— 

(1) The name for God is ‘ Elohim’ (oy). The sacred name 
m1’, according to E, was first revealed to Moses. Accordingly 
it is not employed by Εἰ until after Ex 314, Other names are 
also employed by him, as ‘ El’ 28 (Gn 3320 357 463) and ‘ Adonai’ 
ἽΝ (Gn 204), 

The name ‘ Jacob’ is preferred by E, even after the narrative 
in Gn 32 with its account of the origin of the name Israel, 

(2) Use of words and phrases— 

ninin~by Gn 2111. 25, 

PION Gn 424. 38 4429, 

Hy, not WHY, Gn 2017 2110. 12.13 303 3133, 

bys (vb. and noun) Gn 203. 

baba Gn 4511 4712 5021, 

325 Gn 205.6 3126, 

Archaic words preserved in E— 

Hi2N Gn 2012, 

13» Subst.=‘ position,’ Gn 4018 4118, 

adj.=* honest,’ Gn 4211. 19. 31-34, 

oD Gn 317-41. 

nD Gn 408-9 418. 9 

(3) Grammatical usages— 

(a) A marked preference for the use of ΠΝ with the pronom. 
suffix instead of attaching the suffix to the verb. 

(Ὁ) Rare uses of the Infinitive— 

ΠῚ for NT, Gn 468, 

lwy avy Gn 3128 6070, 

ae Gn 48H, 

(ec) The connexion of loosely attached passages by such 
phrases as APND O11 WON πὴ Gn 221 401 491, 

And the colloquial and somewhat redundant phrases pre- 
fixed to the interchange of speech, 6.9. ‘And .. . said (or, 
called), and he answered, Here am I,’ etc., Gn 231. 7. 1) ete, 

The chief portions of the narrative assigned to 
E are the following (and it will be observed that 
they are first to be identified in the story of Abra- 
ham); 15 (portions, according to some scholars), 
e.g. parts of νν.ϑ}- % 3. δ 201-17 918-38. 901-14. 19 9811. 12. 
17. 18, 20-22 991+ 15-1839 (portions), 312+ 4-47- (exe. 180) 33. 180-98 


3258. 180-20 351-8. 16-20 372-11. lita. 18. 19. 22-24, 282.5 286-80. 80 ἜΞ 


40 (showing some influence of J) 411: 90. 50-67 401-87 
451-465 481. 2. 8-22 501-26, 

That E represents an Ephraimitic tradition is 
the generally accepted opinion. This is based 
upon the prominence given in its narrative to 

laces and persons with which tradition in the 
Northern kingdom would presumably be closer in 
sympathy than tradition in the Southern. Joseph, 
the father of Ephraim, is the most conspicuous 
personage in the narrative; and Reuben, not 
Judah, is the foremost of his brethren. Bethel 
and Shechem, both sacred places in the Northern 
kingdom, are particularly mentioned in E. The 
sojourn of Abraham is not at Hebron, but at 
Beersheba and Gerar ; that of Jacob, at Beersheba 
and. Shechem. 

(zd) The work of combining JE and P is attri- 
buted to the redactor or redactors (It), who ‘ chose 
from his sources what was most suited to the plan 
of his work.’ His method is thus admirably and 
succinctly described by Spurrell: ‘Sometimes he 
merely takes small extracts from one document 
(e.g. 417-24 G1-4 3032-42, merely small portions of fuller 
accounts), or notices individual points (e.g. 11° 


| Jiska, mentioned; 20” the relationship between 
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Abram and Sarai, cf. 287" [see 357] 4823). At other 
times the portions taken from the documents are 
quoted in full, and for the most part are verbally 
transferred from the original (6.9. the narratives 
in P up to 11%), and sometimes, again, whole 
passages from one document are omitted, possibly 
because they were at variance with the accounts 
given by the others (see in P the brief accounts in 
1177-82. the omission of the introduction to the 
history of Abram, previous to ch. 12; of the 
divine nianifestation to Isaac, see 35%; of the 
sojourn of Jacob in Paddan-aram; of all the 
history of Joseph prior to Jacob’s arrival in Egypt). 
Frequently extracts from J are given in an abridged 
form, in order that P may be reported more fully 
(ef. 25 4551. the Story of Creation, and the Table 
of Nations, J), and 165% 9158. 257#., 394 35°! P. Else- 
where, however, in the story of the patriarchs the 
extracts from J are abridged in favour of E. With 
the exception of the history of Joseph, E contains 
(from ch. 20 onwards) fewer passages which are 
verbally reported. Usually the portions in I are 
expanded by notices from J, or anything worth 
recording in E is incorporated into the narrative 
of J. When combining his sources, the compiler, 
as far as possible, or as far as he deemed necessary, 
appears to have taken the narrative verbally from 
each and inserted both in his book (οἴ. ch. 2f. 
side by side with 1, ch. 27 side by side with 26% 
and 28!-*; 48°? side by side with 48°27), Else- 
where, as, for example, where the event need only 
be quoted from one document (e.g. the birth 
or death of any person), he selects his account 
from one source, even though the same event be 
recorded in more than one document. In other 
eases the compiler found two accounts in the 
documents before him, agreeing in the main but 
differmg in details; he would then weave one 
account into the other, omitting from each what 
could not be reconciled, and choosing from both 
what best suited the plan of his work (cf. chs. 


7f. 10. 16. 25. 27-37. 39-50). It was not always. 


possible, without further revision, to place side by 
side or to weld together the individual extracts 
from two or three sources. So it was necessary 
to eliminate what was contradictory from one or 
other of the documents (e.g. 217* explanation of 
Ishmael’s name, 32° of Mahanaim, 33!° of Peniel, 
ef. 8155), or to insert here and there small additions 
or remarks in order to fill up gaps and remove 
contradictions. So 4” 10% 214 9618, 15. 18 359 375b. 8b. 
391. 20 4314 461, To the desire to produce a readable 
whole, may be attributed the accommodation 
necessary to preserve consistency in the use of 
the names Abram and Sarai in all passages 
previous to ch. 17, of the double name Yahweli- 
Elohim in chs. 2-3; also the change of Elohim 
into Yahweh in 17! 211, Another expedient was 
frequently employed with the same object in view, 
viz. transposing entire portions of the narrative 
(so 111-99 1210-20 ObE. 11b Onai ff. 4713.) or of brief 
notices (so 2% 31% 3.756. etc.), consequently R 
was obliged to insert all kinds of small additions ; 
cf, 11 918 131. 24°. In other passages the sources 
are loosely combined (e.g, 71.9.33 157 314%, ch, 
36. 46°77), the compiler now and then making 
additions of his own to bring the documents into 
harmony (6.9. 2153: 27% 35° 4612-2), Explanatory 
glosses are also found (e.g. 9018 31%? 35°, and ch. 
14, where they are numerous), some of which may 
be due to a later corrector. All kinds of little 
additions occur, which are probably not derived 
from the sources themselves, but were inserted, 
either when the sources were welded together into 
one work, or some time after this. These inser- 
tions were added partly to explain the object of 
the narrative (1512-16 2215-18 268>-%), partly to make 
it harmonize with statements occurring elsewhere 
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(2518 354, perhaps 4"), and partly to introduce 
new notices, or new phases of tradition which were 
not mentioned in the three chief documents (10° 
323 ; perhaps 2-44, and in 1012. 1198 31> 15? 292 
etc.). Sometimes possibly use was also made of 
materials taken from other sources than J, E, and 
P (e.g. perhaps in ch. 14).’—Spurrell, Genesis?, pp. 
Ixi-lxill. Whether the work of combining the 
narratives of J and E was effected by one writer, or 
was the result of a gradual process directed and 
influenced by a group or succession of ‘ prophetie’ 
men, must be left to conjecture. Some scholars, 
however, are prepared to give an unhesitating 
reply. ‘That the compiler of JE was a Judean 
is clear,’ says Fripp, ‘from 925, where he has sub- 
stituted ‘‘Moriah” for some Ephraimite name; and 
that he was not far removed from the Deuterono- 
mist we may see in 181% 28-38, in the kindred pas- 
pages 15° 15. 16 1818 2217-18 O6* 5912 (ef. Dt 1° 1o™ 
28°), and still more plainly in 26°’ (The Composition 
of the Book of Genesis, p. 18). 

v. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE BooK.— 
Doubtless, the views that are held upon the hiss 
torical character of Genesis depend in great measure 
upon the conception which is entertained of ‘in- 
spiration.” The book itself makes no claim to 
being in any way supernaturally furnished with 
means of information. The writers and compilers 
appear to have made use of their materials in the 
same fashion as other writers of their day. There 
is no indication in this, or in other books of 
Scripture, that Revelation communicated to man 
a knowledge of facts that were ascertainable by 
human means. 

The early narratives of Genesis respecting the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Flood are based upon 
myths and traditions which the Israelites inherited 
in common with other branches of the Semitic 
family. The labours of Rawlinson, Lenormant, 
George Smith, Schrader, Sayce, and others have 
shown indisputably the affinity of the Israelite 
with the Chaldsean cosmogony. And it has often 
been pointed out that the Israelite version of the 
myth is free from the puerilities and superstitions 
inalienable from the polytheism of the Babylonian 
version. ‘Where the Assyrian or Babylonian poet,’ 
says Sayce, ‘saw the action of deified forces of 
nature, the Hebrew writer sees only the will of 
the one supreme God’(HCM p.71). This assists 
us to form a judgment upon the true character of 
these early chapters. The story of the beginnings 
of the world and of mankind is told, not with a 
scientific but with a religious purpose. The old- 
world myths, or tales of Semitic folk-lore, were 
employed for the ᾿ παύω: of setting forth in their 
true light—as discerned through the revealing 
spirit of J’—the unchanging verities respecting 
the nature of God, of man, and of the created 
universe (cf. Ryle, Harly Narratives of Genesis). 

The story of the Flood is doubtless drawn from 
the reminiscence of a fearful devastation by water 
at some very remote period. The striking resem- 
blance between it and the so-called ‘poem of 
Izdubar,’ contained in the cuneiform texts trans- 
lated by Geo. Smith (1872), illustrates the similar 
treatmentof semi-mythical, semi-historical material 
by the Israelite writers. The Genesis account 
presents many insuperable objections, if it were 
necessary to accept it as a literally accurate record. 
But the purpose of the narration is not scientific, 
but religious; it is obviously intended to depict 
the divine displeasure against sin, and the divine 
favour towards the upright and God-fearing. On 
the other hand, there seems no reason to call in 
question the occurrence of some terrible overthrow 
by water that laid waste the Euphrates va 
or the wonderful deliverance of a few indi- 
viduals. The reminiscence of these events was 
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variously enshrined in versions of 8 common 
Semitic legend. 

The narrative of the patriarchs stands midway 
between the Flood tradition and the Mosaic his- 
tory. As compared with the former, it marks a 
great advance in the direction of the historic : 
relatively to the latter; it stil] belongs to a pre- 
historic age. The narrative has come down to us 
through the medium of documents, whose com- 
position, in the form familiar to us, must have 
been separated by many centuries from the in- 
cidents which they relate. On the other hand, 
there is no reason to doubt that the stories respect- 
ing the Israelite ancestors rest upon a foundation 
of historic fact. The attempts to resolve the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, into 
abstract personifications of tribes, or into primitive 
tribal gods, have admittedly failed. Without the 

atriarchs ‘the religious position of Moses,’ says 
Kittel (δέ. of the Hebrews, p. 174), ‘stands before 
us unsupported and incomprehensible.’ It is very 
possible, indeed most probable, that the δουμαο 
which has been preserved of the patriarchs derives 
much of its colouring from the thought and cir- 
cumstances of a later period, and in particular 
from the prophetic treatment of the people’s 
history. 

Nor can it be questioned that the relationship 
of tribes and clans is represented in the patriarchal 
narrative under the symbol of a family genealogy. 
The primitive connexion of Israel with the peoples 
round about—Ammon, Moab, Amalek, Ishmael, 
Edom—is presented to us under the imagery of 
incidents occurring in the history of a single 
family during one or two gcnerations. The stories 
of common folk-lore, deriving proper names from 
various incidents, are incorporated along with 
narratives of didactic purpose and deep spiritual 
import, ¢.g. the call of Abraham and the visions 
of Saath, The memory of the great forefathers of 
the nation was idealized by the prophetic and 
priestly writers, But they preserved ἃ living 
tradition of real men and actual experience. 

The difficulty which besets the modern student 
is how to distinguish the substratum of actual 
history from the accretion of later legend and from 
the symbolism of Eastern descri tion. The task is 
one which will probably defy all the attempts of 
existing scholarship. Future discoveries may bring 
fresh Hght to bear upon the patriarchal narrative. 
For the present, important as recent discoveries 
have been in illustrating the Genesis narrative, they 
have not supplied us with any certain data for its 
chronology. Thus, while the credibility of an 
Elamite invasion, as mentioned in Gn 14, has been 
confirmed, in the Opinion of competent scholars, 
by the evidence of cuneiform inscriptions, we have 
not yet arrived at any settled conclusion as to the 
century to which the events should be assigned. 
While the Babylonian equivalent to the name 
Abraham has been found in the inscriptions, 
neither he nor Isaac nor Jacob nor Joseph have 
yet been identified in the monuments. The 
identification of Y'kb’ar and Y'sp’r, by which some 
scholars transliterated Nos. 109 and 78 in the list 
of towns and places conquered by Tahutmes 11. in 
his campaign against Palestine and Syria, with 
Yakobel and Yosephel, Jacob and Joseph, would 
not, supposing it to be accurate, throw any light 
upon the historical problem. It would, at the most, 
atiord evidence that the names Jacob and Joseph 
had been current in Palestine as the names of 
localities and districts Ὁ centuries before the time 
of Moses’ (ef. Dillmann, Gen. ii, 4, Ene. tr.). 

gain, while we gather from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets that the officials in the towns of Palestine 


acter in their diplomatic and state correspondence, 
we are brought no nearer to the determination of 
the question, when the Palestinian (Phonician. 
Hebrew) writing was first adopted, or whether the 
nomad Hebrews employed writing. 

To maintain that because cuneiform writing 
was practised in Palestine in the 15th cent. by 
official scribes for state correspondence, the ex- 
isting patriarchal narratives are therefore based 
upon Hebrew transcriptions of cuneiform chron- 
icles which were contemporary with the events, is 
to leap over several stages of the argument. A 
comparison of the Tel el-Amarna, tablets with the 
patriarchal narrative confronts us with the fact 
that no one from reading the Genesis account 
could form any conception of the political con- 
dition of Palestine, as it really was, during thie 
patriarchal period. With the isolated exception 
of the reference to historical] details in Gn 1418. 
the lives of the Hebrew patriarchs furnish no 
clue to the history of the centuries that cor- 
respond to the period of patriarchal sojourn in 
Palestine. 

The story of Joseph shows abundant signs of 
acquaintance with Egyptian life and customs. 
But there is no appearance of its having been 
committed to writing in Egypt or b any con- 
temporary. The dynastic name of the king of 
Egypt is alone given, i.e. Pharaoh ; but we are 
nowhere told either his own name or that of the 
capital in which he resided. Accordingly, while 
some have contended that the mention of the 
Egyptian hatred for strangers indicates a period 
Subsequent to the domination of the Hyksos, 
others have held that the elevation of Joseph, a 
shepherd by birth, to the highest office in the 
kingdom could have occurred only under a Hyksos 
dynasty. The Egyptian monuments have hitherto 
failed to give the name of J oseph ; and the mention 
of a prolonged famine in the el-Kab inscription 
illustrates, but cannot with any certainty be 
identified with, the Genesis harrative. The 
measures taken by Joseph (Gn 47) in consequence 
of the famine doubtless correspond to Egyptian 
institutions known to the writer ; but hitherto no 
account of them has been found in other quarters. 

The evidence of the monuments, which has in 
recent years so copiously illustrated the biblical 
narrative, has not yet contributed with any cer- 
tainty to the establishment of the literal historical 
accuracy of the patriarchal story. 

I'he result may be disappointing; but the 
evidence at our disposal does not at present justify 
us in claiming more than that the general outline 
of the narrative is historical, and that the Mosaic ) 
epoch presupposes the patriarchal age. ‘The ! 
historian may complain with Kuenen (see The | 
feligion of Israel, vol. i. p. 113) that the strictly | 
historical kernel which can be safely extracted 
from such a book as Genesis is vagne and more or 
less indefinite. he fact is that the great figures 
of the patriarchal period are presented to us in 
narratives ‘‘ of which,” says Prof. Ο, A. Smith, “it 
is simply impossible for us at this time of day to 
establish the accuracy.” We have simply to accept 
the fact that in the present state of our know- 
ledge there are no clear criteria by which to 
distinguish precisely the historical nucleus con- 
tained in the patriarchal narratives from the 
idealized picture. If there is uncertainty on this 
point, we can only conclude that knowledge of the 
precise details of the history is not of vital im- 
portance’ (Ottley, BL p. 130 τ} 

vi. Tig RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE Boox.— 
A consideration of the religious value of Genesis 
reveals to us its true character and purpose. The 
and Phoenicia, as well 85 of Egypt, were wont, in Scriptures were written for religious instruction ; 
the 15th cent. B.c., to employ the cuneiform char-land in no book of the OT are the treasures οἱ 
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theology to be found so close, as it were, beneath 
the surtace as in the Book of Genesis. 

1, The foundations of a true and spiritual religion 
are contained in the teaching of the early chapters 
of Genesis. Through the medium of the prehistoric 
legend, the Israelite writers communicated to their 
countrymen that which was revealed to them by 
the Divine Spirit concerning the Being and Natnre 
of God, the origin and first perfection of the God- 
created universe, the origin of man, the nature 
and growth of sin, God’s love toward man and 
His purpose of redemption. The narratives of the 
Creation and of the Fall present pictorially spiritual 
truths respecting man’s nature, his need of restora- 
tion, and his capacity for a progressive development. 

2. In the narrative of the patriarchs the redemp- 
tive purpose is unfolded by the gradual process of 
election (Ro 94), the principle of which had already 
been indicated in the contrast of Cain and Abel, 
of the Cainites and the Sethites. The well-known 
stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were selected 
and arranged to minister to the purpose of re- 
ligious teaching; and foremost stood the thought 
that God’s love had alone determined the choice of 
the man and of the family from which should come 
the nation destined to be the channel of blessing 
to the world (Gn 12? 13" 15° 17° 18-19 9916 9634 
354 48'*), This principle of election is pointedly 
emphasized in the providence which shields Sarai 
and Rebekah (Gn 12. 20. 26) from harm, and 
grants to them the gift of children in a quasi- 
miraculous manner (Gn 17!5-20 1811-15 916-8 9520. 21. 26) 
The narrative, too, lays stress upon the divine 
choice by disposing of the collateral lines in the 
chosen family before passing on to the detailed 
account of the particular person on whom God’s 
favour has rested (e.g. the family of Japheth, 
Ham, and Shem, Gn 10% δ: 2; the generations of 
Shem and Terah, 11! 27. the story of Lot, 18. 19; 
the collateral branches of Abraham’s family, pre- 
ceding the story of Isaac, 251. 19, the generations of 
Esau, preceding the story of Joseph, 36). 

3. Akin to this treatment of election is the 
prominence given to the conception of God as One 
who was in communion with the children of men, 
though in an especial manner He revealed Himself 
to those whom He had chosen. That God showed 
favour to Abel’s sacrifice is thus scarcely more 
sicnificant than that He held converse with Cain 
the murderer. That He appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob was not more suggestive of His 
relation towards mankind than His appearance to 
Abimelech (20%) and to Laban (3133. The honour 
paid by Abraham to Melchizedek typified the 
recognition of divine power and love transcend- 
ing the limits of a national covenant (Gn 14). At 
the same time, the story of ‘the priest of God 
Most High’ (1418) illustrated the possession of that 
basis of instructive national religion, the abiding 
witness of God within man, upon which alone 
the structure of revelation could stand. With 
the people of His choice, God is represented as 
holding communion under the most anthropomor- 
phic conditions (6... Gn 16. 18. 28). But the con- 
stitution of the covenant with Noah is ratified by 
the sacrament of the ‘ bow’ (98:1, and the covenant 
with Abraham by that of ‘cireumcision’ (17). 
And the lesson was thus conveyed to Israel that 
the phenomena of the physical world are pledges 
and emblems of a moral purpose overruling all, 
and that a common—if not almost universal—rite 
among Semitic races could be set apart and conse- 
erated for the spiritual purposes of the service of 
the God of revelation. 

% The principle of progressiveness in the re- 
ligious teaching of Israel is illustrated in Genesis 


by the three great stages of divine self-manifesta- | 
tion in the history of mankind, represented by the | 


judgment in the Garden of Eden, by the visitation 
of the Flood, and by the calling of Abraham. 
Similarly, the record of God’s dealings with the 
chosen man, the chosen family, and the chosen 
clan, lead up to the formation of the chosen 
nation, the history of which commences in the 
Book of Exodus. 

The first anticipations of the Messianic hope 
are expressed in the promise of victory over the 
power of evil proclaimed in the so-called Prot- 
evangelium of Gn 3%. These receive a narrower 
definition in the promise made to Abraham that 
all the families of the earth should bless them- 
selves in him (Gn 123-4), In Gn 49" the allusion to 
a personal Messiah has been much disputed ; but, 
whatever explanation be given of the words 
rendered ‘until Shiloh come,’ the significance of 
this passage in the ancient ‘blessing of Jacob’ 
consists in its identification of the ultimate glory 
of Israel with the sovereignty impersonated by 
Judah. 

Space forbids us to go further into detail re- 
specting the religious teaching of Genesis. It has 
been well summed up in the following words: 
‘The Book of Genesis is the true and original 
birthplace of all theology. It contains those ideas 
of God and man, of righteousness and judgment, 
of responsibility and moral government, of failure 
and hope, which are presupposed through the rest 
of the Old Testament, and which prepare the way 
for the mission of Christ’ (Girdlestone, The Founda- 
trons of the Bible, p. 155). 


LiTERATURE.—For the structure of Genesis, the English 
student is now well equipped with the recent literature on the 
subject: Driver, LOZ; Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch; 
Fripp, Composition of the Book of Genesis ; O. J. Ball, ‘Book of 
Genesis,’ SBOT; and Spurrell, Notes on the Text of Genesis. 
The fullest complete commentaries are those by Dillmann and 
Delitasch (both now translated into English ; Edinburgh: T. & 
1. Olark), The foreign books which should be consulted are 
those on the structure by Holzinger (Hinlettung), Kautzsch- 
Socin, Wellhausen (Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 1889). On 
Genesis and the Monuments: Sayce, HCMI; Schrader, COT; 
and the writings of George Smith, Maspero, Pinches, Haupt, 
and others. Ou the Theology of Genesis: the O7' Theology 
of Schultz, Oehler, Riehm. 

The reader may also consult Miss Wedgwood, Message of 
Israel; Watson, The Book Genesis; Ottley, Aspects of the Olid 
Test.; Westcott, Maith of the Gospel; Ryle, Early Narratives 
of Genesis. H. K. RYLE. 


GENNA&US, AV GENNEUS (Tevpvaios, Tévveos A, 
2 Mac 12?).—The father of Apollonius, who was 
the Syrian commander (erperyyés) of a district in 
Pal. under Antiochus Vv. Eupator. 


GENNESARET, LAKE OF (Lk δ᾽; in 1 Mac 11° 
GENNESARETH).—See GALILEE, SEA OF. 


GENNESARET, LAND OF (ἡ γῆ Γεννησαρέτ, 
Mt 134, cf. Mk 65) deserves special attention, 
(1) because of its connexion with our Lord, (2) 
because of the estimation in which it was held 
by the inhabitants of the country, and (3) because 
of the account which Josephus has given of its 
wonderful fertility and loveliness. The place re- 
ferred to was on the W. side of the Sea of Galilee 
and towards its N. end. Directly opposite to it 
on the E. side of the lake there is a corresponding 
plain which, however, lacks the characteristics 
that have made the one on the W. side widely 
famous. The miraculous feeding of the five thou- 
sand tock place on the E. plain (Mt 14%), cf. the 
other Gospels), immediately after which Christ 
sent His disciples by ship ‘to the other side.’ 
According to Mk they were directed to go to- 
wards Bethsaida (6%); according to Jn they went, 
without instructions, ‘towards Capernaum’ (6%) ; 
but the storm—at that season the strong current 
of the Jordan would have carricd them in spite 
of themselves out of their course to the §.—com- 
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pelled them to anchor ‘in the land of G.’ Beth- 
saida, Capernaum, and the land of G. are, in our 
judgment, mentioned in their natural order. The 
very next act of our Lord mentioned was at 
Capernaum, leading us to suppose that that place 
was nearer ‘the land of G.’ than Bethsaida. 

This plain, which is one of the most charming 
spots in Pal., is about one mile broad and two and 
a half miles long, having Khan Minyeh on the 
N. and Mejdel, the ancient Magdala, on the δ. 
The famous pass of Wady Hamam leads up through 
the mountains on the W. towards the Mediter- 
ranean. Josephus says, ‘Such is the fertility of 
the soil that it rejects no plant, and accordingly 
all are here cultivated by the husbandman, for so 
genial is the air that it suits every variety. The 
walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a 
wintry climate, grows here luxuriantly, together 
with the palm, which is nourished by the heat, 
and near to these are figs and olives to which a 
milder atmosphere has been assigned.’ Not only 
does Nature in her ambition here ‘nourish fruits 
of er climes, but she maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus she produces those most 
royal of all, the grape and the fig, during ten 
months without intermission, while the other 
varieties ripen the year round.’ The ‘ fertilising 
spring which irrigates the plain,’ according to 
this author, was prob. the fountain at et-Tabigha, 
which was led in a rock-cut channel round the 
ledge at Khan Minyeh. ‘Ain Mudawareh, which 
has been suggested as the fountain referred to, is 
quite out of the question (Wars, II. x. 8). 

The Rabbis were as enthusiastic in their praise 
of this ‘garden of princes’ as was Josephus. It 
was to them a veritable ‘paradise.’ Its fruits 
were prized for their wonderful sweetness, but 
they were not found at Jerus. at the feasts, 
and the reason given was that no one should be 
tempted to come to the feasts merely for the sake 
of enjoying those fruits (Bab. Talmud, Pesachim, 
86; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 45 f.). 

S. MERRILL. 

GENTILES is one equivalent of the Heb. goiim 
(0%3), which is represented in EV also by such 
renderings as ‘nations’ and ‘heathen.’ RV very 
frequently replaces AV ‘Gentiles’ by ‘ nations.’ 


‘}3 (goi) has the same root meaning as DY (am, ‘ people’), which 
occurs more than 1500 times in OT. In their primary sense of 
a connected body (οἱ. Dt 3221 and Driver's note), gov and ‘am are 
both applied even to troops or herds of animals (J] 15, Pr 
3025.26), So the plur. forms goiim and ‘ammim, like the later 
léummim, have the general sense of nations or peoples. 
Ultimately, however, linguistic usage confined the application 
of the sing. ‘am, with rare exceptions (e.g. Gn 261! of the 
Philistines, Ex 916 of the Be ypitenah, to the people of Jsr., while 
the sing. σοὺ was prevailingly, though not exclusively, applied 
to other nations Gn Is 14 Zeph 29 gov and ‘am are hoth used to 
designate Isr.). A similar distinction rules the use in LXX of 
ἔθνος and λαός, which correspond to Yaand oY respectively. In 
NT we find (Lk 282) τὰ ἔθνη opposed to τῷ Awa θεοῦ ᾿Ισρωῆλ, 
although ééves ia pretty frequently used of Isr., and that without 
any disparaging intention (6.9. Lk 7° 232, Jn 1148-51.52 1835, Ac 
1022 248. 10.17 264 2819), 

Gotim (o°\3 ‘nations,’ or ovianb2 ‘all the nations’) occurs very 
freq. in OT as a designation of non-Jewish peoples (1 § 85. 20, 
2 K 1588 1917, 1 Ch 1417 1624, 2 Ch 3223 3614, Neh 617, Pg 7910 
10647 etc.). The phrase gélil haggoiim (On bib, ‘circle of 
the nations’) was applied to a district in the N. of Pal., whose 
population contained a large Gentile element. It is most 
familiar to us under its NT form ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’ (Mt 
415), The LXX equivalent of O43 is ἔθνη, which is the regular 
term for Gentiles in NT as well as in Apocr. (6.9. 1 Es 569 889, 
Wis 1411 1615), The form éfvsxés occurs in NT three times (Mt 
67 1817, and in the correct text of 3 Jn 8), the adverhial form 
ἑθνικῶς (‘after the manner of Gentiles’) once (Gal 214), 

Another designation, practically identical with goiim, is hd- 
‘drdzoth, ‘the lands’ (MS 787, more fully nisiNA ‘py or ΓΞ» 
Mis INF ‘peoples or kingdoms of the lands’). This term is char- 
acteristic of Jate Heb. (occurring 23 times in Ezk and 22 times 
in Ch, ef. Jer 1615, Dn 91 1149-42, Pg 10544 10627 1073 1169). 

In NT "EAAnves (‘Greeks’) is sometimes used, especially hy St. 
Paul, as syn. with Gentiles (Ro 29, 1 Oo 1213 etc.). The same 
writer employs ἔθνη in a twofold sense, either as= pagan Gentiles 


in opposition to the Jews (Ro 214 329, Gal 28) or as=Gentile in 
opposition to Jewish Christians (Ro 1112, Gal 212-14). This 
douhle usage is well illustrated hy comparing Eph 3! with 411, in 
hoth of which passages ἔθνη is used; hut in the firstit is simply 
a mark of nationality, while in the second it has a moral touch, 
as is often the case with gotim in OT and ἔθνη in the Apocr., 
where Gentiles is sometimes practically equivalent to heathen 
(2 Καὶ 163 212, Ezr 621, Ps 21-8, Jer 102 etc.), From this point of 
view τὰ ἔθνη, the nations outside Isr., have no part in the 
covenants of promise (Eph 212), hence the emphasis which NT 
lays upon the new order of things when the mysuery of the 
gospel (Eph 619) is made known (Ac 1045 1115 169 etc.), until, 
finally, the difference between Jew and Gentile having dis- 
appeared, the word ἔθνη (heathen) may he simply opposed to the 
(united) Christian Church (1 Co 81 1020 122, | Th 45, 1 P 212), 

Israel’s attitude towards other nations, never 
marked by much cordiality, underwent most 
important modifications in the post-exilic period. 
The reformation of Ezra deliberately aimed at 
fostering that spirit of exclusiveness which gave 
so much offence to the Gentile world, and which 
lent not a little colour to the charge of ‘Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 5, cf. 1 Th 245) and others, that the Jews 
were enemies of the human race. Even to enter 
the house of a Gentile, and much more to eat with 
him, involved ceremonial uncleanness (Jn 1878, 
Ac 10% 11%). In the Talm. (Aboda Zara, i. 1, 2) we 
find it enacted that for three days before and after 
a heathen festival it was unlawful to transact 
business with G., to lend to or borrow from them, 
to pay money to or receive it from them. Side 
by side, indeed, with this exclusiveness, a prose- 
lytizing tendency was developed, to which we 
find allusions both in Jos. and NT (Ané. XX. i1.-iv., 
Mt 23"). By what seems at first a strange incon- 
sistency, but which is easily susceptible of explana- 
tion, even G. who were not amen eve might have 
sacrifices offered in the temple. This, which is 
implied in Lv 22°, is expressly asserted by Jos. 
(c. Ap. 11.5; Wars, τι. xvii, 2-4; Ant. X1, viil. 5, 
XII. vii. 2, XVI. ii. 1, XVI. v. 3; cf. 1 Mac 7°). 
But that the G. could enter into full participation 
in the blessings of salvation except through the 
portal of Judaism, was an idea that dawned very 
slowly upon the minds even of some of the apostles 
of our Lord. The OT prophets suffered from the 
same limitations of vision. Even Deutero-Isaiah, 
who delights to describe the mission of Isr. to bea 
light to the G. (Is 42° 498), doubtless regarded con- 
formity to Israel’s law as necessary on the part of 
the latter. Itis true that Isaiah himself reaches 
the sublime conception of K¢ypt and Assyria being, 
equally with Israel, the object of God’s complacency 
(Is 19***), and that something approaching the 
conception of a universal religion set free from 
every trammel of national individuality is reached 
in Is 56°7 and Zeph 3°. But these exceptions 
simply prove the rule. Even the Hel. Jews did 
not necessarily through contact with the G. rise 
superior to the ancestral contempt for everything 
outside the pale of Judaism. On the contrary, 
their pride and exclusiveness were sometimes 
intensified, as we see from the bitter opposition 
with which they met the work of St. Paul. And 
in the Christian Church itself there was con- 
siderable friction between Jewish and G. Chris- 
tians—a fact which, in spite of the exaggerated 
importance attached to it by the Tiibingen school, 
must never be left out of account in our con- 
struction of the early history of the Church. See 
further FOREIGNER, HEATHEN, PAUL, PROPHECY, 
PROSELYTE. 


LiTERATURE.—Schiirer, HJ P τι. i. 51-56, 299-305, ii. 291-327, 
iii, 253, 268f.; Briggs, Mess. Proph. 207, 391; W. R. Smith, 
Proph. of Isr. 336; Oehler, OF Theol. i. 261, ii. 868, 378, 398 ; 
Weiss, Ν᾽ Theol. 1. 129, ii. 17, 180, 289f.; Weizsicker, 4 post. 
Age, i. 92.3; Reuss, Théol. Chrét. aw sitele apost, i. 353 f.; Baur, 
Paulus, i. 1191... Pfieiderer, Paulinismus, 275f.; Farrar, St. 
Paul, i. 258, 285 ἢ. ; Trench, NT Syn. 362 ἢ. ; Thayer and Cremez 
8. ἔθνος, “Ἕλλην, λαός 8150 Literature of art. OREIGNER. 
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GENTLENESS.—The word ‘gentle’ does not 
occur in OT except in RV of Jer 111°, which tr* waa 
ΡΝ “ὦ gentle lamb,’ where AV has ‘a lamb or an 
ox.’ It oceurs five timesin NT (AV). In 1 Th 2’ 
and 2 Ti 24 it corresponds to ἤπιος ; it is the char- 
acter proper to a nurse among trying children, or 
a teacher with refractory pupils. The RV keeps 
‘gentle’ in both these passages, and it would be 
hard to find a better word. In Tit 82, Ja 3", 1 P 918 
‘eentle’is the AV tr. of ἐπιεικής. The difficulty 
of this word is shown by the fact that in 1 Ti 3° it 
is rendered ‘patient,’ while in Ph 4° τὸ ἐπιεικὲς 
ὑμῶν 18 ὉΓ. ‘your moderation.’ Yet RV uniformly 
renders ἐπιεικής ‘gentle,’ and in Ph 4°, though it 
displaces ‘moderation’ by ‘ forbearance,’ it puts 
‘ gentleness’ in the margin. 

The general idea of the word ‘ ἐπιεικής ᾿ is that 
which is suggested by equity as opposed to strict 
legal justice; it expresses the quality of consider- 
ateness, of readiness to look humanely and reason- 
ably at the facts of a case. There is a good 
discussion of it in Trench, Syn. ὃ xlii. : he thinks 
there are no words in English which answer 
exactly to it, the ideas of equity and fairness, 
which are essential to its import, usually getting 
less than justice in the proposed equivalents. As 
opposed to πραύτης, ‘meekness,’ it is not easy to 
draw any other distinction than that πραύτης is 
more inward and passive, a disposition or habit of 
the mind itself; ἐπιείκεια, ‘ gentleness,’ is shown 
actively in relation to others. These words are 
found together, as characteristie of Christ, in 
2 Co 101]; ἐπιείκεια occurs once again in Ae 244, but 
here both AV and RV render it ‘clemency.’ 
‘Gentleness’ in Gal 5” is χρηστότης, a word which 
rather means ‘goodness’ or ‘kindness.’ The 
corresponding adjective is rendered in various 
places ‘ good,’ ‘ kind,’ ‘ gracious,’ ‘ easy.’ 

The only occurrence of ‘ gentleness’ in OT is 
2 5 22%—Ps 18% ‘Thy gentleness hath made me 
great.’ The RV keeps ‘ gentleness’ in the text, 
but gives ‘condescension’ in the margin, which is 
much better. It is properly ‘ thy lowliness’ (4m3y), 
1.€., as layne explains it, ‘thy fellow-feeling 
with the lowly.’ The key to the meaning is found 
in eomparing such passages as Ps 113%, Is 57%, 
Zee 9°, Mt 11°. The rendering of 2 Καὶ 22°46 in LXX, 
ἡ ὑπακοή σου ἐπλήθυνέν με, agrees with the MT Aniy, 
(πὴ =respondere =vraxoverv), J. DENNEY, ὁ 


GENUBATH (n2i:, cf. Palmyrene x31, de Vogiié, 
No. 137, Τανηβάθ AB Luc.).—Son of Hadad, the 
fugitive Edomite prince, by the sister of Tahpenes 
queen of the Pharaoh who ruled Egypt at the 
close of the reign of David and the commencement 
of that of Solomon. Gennbath was weaned by 
queen Tahpenes, and brought up in the palace 
among the sons of Pharaoh (1 K 11): 2°), 

C. I’. BURNEY. 

GEOGRAPHY.—See PALESTINE, WORLD. 


GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE.—In dealing with 
this subject the name ‘Palestine’ will be taken 
in its widest sense to include both the western 
and eastern sections of country lying on either 
side of the Jordan-Arabah depression, as well 
as the mountainous region of Sinai on the south. 

There are few countries in which the physital 
features more clearly indicate the internal geo- 
logical structure than that we have now to con- 
sider; lienee, in dealing with these features under 
distinct heads, we shall have to explain how they 
are dependent on the nature and position of the 
formations of which they are constructed. 

I. PuystcAL Drvisions.—The whole region is 
physically divisible into five sections or tracts of 
country, which the student of Scripture will find 
to be curiously interwoven with the historical 


events and incidents therein recorded. Indced 
it may be said that without some knowledge of 
the features of Palestine it is impossible to under- 
stand accurately, or to grasp in their full meaning, 
many of the most important events of Bible his- 
tory. Many of the articles in this work will serve 
to illustrate this statement. 

1. The Maritime Plain.—The first of these 
physical tracts is the Maritime Plain, stretching 
along the Mediterranean coast from the Delta of 
the Nile to the base of Carmel, and including the 
land of Philistia and part of Phenicia. Historic- 
ally, ‘the River of Egypt: (Wady el-‘Arish), a 
waterless dell emptying into Lake Serbonis, should 
be regarded as the western border of Palestine, 
but physically it is not of importance. The Man- 
time Plain consists of a series of low, undulating 
hills and wide valleys rising into levels of 300 to 
400 ft. above the sea inwards to the base of the 
central tableland; or, west of Gaza, gradually 
merging into the elevated plain of the Badiet et- 
Tih. It is composed of sand, gravel, and soft 
calcareous sandstone; but considerable areas are 
covered by a rich brownish loam with exceedingly 
fertile properties, capable of producing wheat and 
other plants in abundance. Throughout almost 
its whole length the coast is bordered by a range 
of sandliulls—sometimes rising to a height of 150 
ft.—whieh are ever moving Inland, impelled by 
the westcrly winds, exeept where lindered by 
natural or artificial barriers; the natural barriers 
being streams. North of Carmel, the plain of 
Esdraelon (Sanjak Akka) is the representative of 
the Maritime Plain of Philistia, and it extends 
northwards with a gradually narrowing breadth 
to the mouth of the Nahr el-Keclb at Beirft. 
This line of coast was originally decorated with 
ε΄ trees, and gave rise to the name of Phoenicia, 

y which it is known in ancient history. 

2. The Tableland of Western Palestine and the 
Desert of the Tih.—This forms tlie central and 
largest physical district of Palestine, stretching 
from the base of the Lebanon to the northern 
margin of the mountainous region of Sinai. On 
the west it is bounded by the low-lying Maritime 
tract just described, except where the bold head- 
land of Mount Carmel thrusts itself out into the 
very waters of the Mediterranean; and on tlic 
east by the deep depression of the Jordan-Arabah 
Valley. Along its centre it consists of an elevated 
plateau of limestone; or, more frequently, of a 
narrow ridge invaded by deep ravines coming up 
from the Maritime Plain on the one hand, and 
from the Jordanie Valley on the other. Along 
this ridge runs the main high road from Syria 
to Hebron and the Sinaitic peninsula; and most 
of the important towns, including Safed, Bethel, 
Jerusalem, Bethleliem, and Hebron, are planted on 
this saddle. Some of the higher points rise to 
considerable elevations ranging up to over 3000 
ft.; thus, Jerusalem at the temple area reaches 
2593 ft., and Hebron 3040 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean. ‘Towards the south (lat. 31° 
N.) the tableland of southern Juda broadens out 
into the arid expanse of the Badiet et-Tih (‘ Desert 
of the wanderings’), which stretches southwards 
as far as lat. 29°, and is perhaps the least known 
of any part of N. Palestine. It consists of a vast 
expanse of Cretaccous and Nummulite limestone 
breaking off along a high escarpment overlooking 
the plain of Lower Egypt and the Gulf of Suez 
towards the west, and in the opposite direction 
forming the western margin of the Wady el-Arabah 
along a somewliat indented line of limestone cliffs. 
Towards the south the Badiet et-Tih terminates 
in the lofty cscarpment of Jebel Eymeh, which 
reaches a level of over 5000 ft. above the Red Sea, 
and is formed of strata of nearly horizontal lime- 
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stone superimposed on others of Nubian sandstone. 
To the south of this grand rampart of terraced 
strata rise the lofty ridges and peaks of the 
Sinaitie mountains. 

The Badiet et-Tih forms a nearly barren, re- 
pulsive, but broken tableland of an average level 
of 4000 ft., with little pasturage except in the 
neighbourhood of a few springs, and along the 
course of the valleys. That it was at a former 
period well watered we have clear evidence in 
the existence of these valleys themselves, some 
of which yield an intermittent supply of water, 
especially those which connect with the rivers Jeib 
and Fikreh, which enter the Dead Sea from the 
south. Kadesh-barnea was doubtless situated near 
the eastern margin of tle Badiet οὐ- ΤΊ, 

The streams which descend on either hand from 
the tableland of Western Palestine generally have 
their sources in copious springs rising through the 
limestone strata — which, being highly porous, 
readily absorb the rain or snow which falls during 
the winter months. The rain thus imbibed sinks 
down and forms underground reservoirs which feed 
the springs. The valleys are generally bounded 
by steep, sometimes precipitous, banks of lime- 
stone; and, owing to the extraordinary depth of 
the Jordan Valley and its close proximity to the 
sources, the streams descending from the central 
watershed on the east side to enter the Jordan 
or Dead Sea have a very rapid fall. Thus the 
Wady el-Aujeh, which has its source at Mezrah 
esh-Sherkiyeh at a level of about 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, reaches the Jordan at a depth 
of 1200 ft. below the same plane, having a fall of 
4200 ft. within a distance of 15 miles, that is, at 
the rate of 280 ft. per mile. The Kelt (brook 
Cherith?), which rises at Bireh (Beeroth) at a 
height of 2800 ft. and flows for the most part 
between lofty walls of rock for a distance of 
21 miles, reaches the Jordan at a depth of 1170 
ft. below the Mediterranean level, the fall being 
at the rate of about 190 ft. per mile; and lastly, 
the Wady en-Nar (brook Kidron) rising to the east 
of Jerusalem after flowing tlirough the deep gorge 
of Mar Saba, enters the Dead Sea at a level of 
1290 ft. below that of the sea, and has a total fall 
of about 3692 ft. in 14 miles, being at the rate of 
264 ft. per mile. The streams entering the Medi- 
terranean have necessarily a less precipitous course, 
and flow with a gentle current on reaching the 
Maritime Plain. ‘Throughout the greater part of 
their extent the hills of Western Palestine are 
very bare of soil, the limestone strata of whicli 
they are formed being clearly traceable by the 
eye along their flanks, or cropping out under the 
feet at the summit. But in the valleys where soil 
has accumulated, and especially where there is 
artificial irrigation, the fertility is extraordinary 
and amply rewards cultivation. 

(3) The Jordan- Arabah Valley. — The third 
pac feature is that of the Jordan- Arabah 

alley intervening between the tableland of 
Western Palestine and the high plateau of Edom, 
Moab, and the Jaulin. Commencing in Cele- 
Syria at the base of the Lebanon, it ranges south- 
wards to the Dead Sea, when it descends to its 
lowest level of 1292 ft. below the surface of the 
Mediterranean, as determined by the officers of 
the Ordnance Survey (see DEAD SEA); then 
continuing southwards, the floor of the valley 
pradually rises to a level of about 640 ft. above 
the same plane at er-Risly, from which it descends 


with a very gentle slope to the head of the Gulf of | 


‘Akabah, of which 1t forms the physical prolonga- 
tion. As alrcady stated (see ARABAH), this great 
depression coincides with a line of ‘fault’ (or 
fracture of the earth’s crust), along which the 
strata have been vertically elevated on the east 


side, or depressed on the west—a view which ean 
be demonstrated at many points by a comparison 
of the strata along the opposite sides of the valley. 
Thus at the saddle of er-Rishy, above referred to, 
we find the Cretaceous limestone forming the cliffs 
on the west side of the valley, while on the 
opposite side the Edoiite clifis are composed of 
masses of granite, porphyry, and schist surmounted 
by the Nubian sandstone, which is in turn over- 
lain above Petra, at a level of about 4000 ft., 
by the same Cretaceous limestone of er-Rishy ; 
being very nearly the amount of the vertical dis- 
lacement of the strata which occurs along the 
ine of fault at this spot. Somewhat similar are 
the relations of the rocks at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea; but along the line of the Jordanic 
Valley towards the Sea of Tiberias the displace- 
ment diminishes considerably, so that Cretaceous 
limestones are found forming both sides of the 
valley. The Jordan-Arabah ‘fault’ generally 
keeps very close to the base of the cliffs forming 
the eastern margin of the valley, and numerous 
branching, or parallel, ‘faults’ accompany the 
main line of displacement, at least In the region 
south of the Dead Sea. 

The floor of the Jordan-Arabah Valley 15 formed 
of alluvial terraces, gravel, blown sand, and mud 
flats. The terraces are of various ages, the more 
ancient occupying higher levels ; the more recent 
being only a little elevated above the waters of 
the Jordan and Dead Sea. The highest and most 
ancient of the terraces are those seen at Ayfin 
Buweirdeh, occupying a position in the centre of 
the valley about 30 miles 8. of the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, and at a level nearly correspond- 
ing to that of the Mediterranean. They are 
formed of calcareous marls with fresh- or brackish- 
water shells of the genera Neritina, Melania, 
Melanopsis, etc., and point to a time when the 
waters of a great lake occupied a position about 
1300 ft. above the present surface of tlie Dead 
Sea. This lake must have extended northwards, 
so as to include the whole of the Jordan Valley as 
far as the Lake of Hfileh, a distance of about 200 
miles. Next in importance to the terrace above 
described is that which may be recognized all 
round the margin of the Dead Sea hollow, known 
as the ‘Ghor,’ rising about 600 ft. above its surface 
—and formed of saliferous marls with gypsum on 
the west side, and of gravel and sand on the east. 
The salt terrace (Khasm Usdum) is referable to 
this horizon; and besides this, there are two or 
three distinct terraces at lower levels. ‘The sur- 
face of the Sea of Tiberias which lies in the upper 
part of the Jordan Valley is 682 ft. below that of 
the Mediterranean, while the Lake of Hfleli rises 
to 7 ft. above this level. Still proceeding north- 
wards the Jordan itself has its source in the 
copious fountains of Banias (Caesarea, Philippi) 
which burst forth, ‘full grown at birth,’ from the 
base of Mount Hermon, fed by the well-nigh 
perennial snows which crown the dome-shaped 
summit, which, at a height of 10,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, dominates all objects terrestrial 
as far as the eye can reach.* 

(4) The Tableland of Edom, Moab, and the 
Jauldn.— This section of country has to some 
extent been described under the head of the 
ARABAH (wh. see). Bounded on the west by 
the deep depression above described, it forms the 
western margin of the great Arabian Desert, the 
home of the wandering Gedawin. Commencing on 
the north at the base of Mount Hermon, it stretches 
as a gradually ascending tableland southwards, 
through the Jaulin and Haurfin (Trachonitis), into 
the ancient kingdoms of Ammon, Moab, and 


* For an account of these springs, see Tristram, Land of 
Tarael 2, 585. 
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Edom. Breaking off along a steep escarpment or 
series of scarps on the western side, on overlooking 
the Dead Sea it reaches a level of 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, and farther south at Petra 
rises to still higher levels. Jn this latter part of 
its range the escarpment is much broken by ravines 
which penetrate its sides, and cause repetitions of 
the features along lines of ‘faulting’; but, on 
approaching the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, the 
escarpment becomes more consolidated, and the 
granite walls, penetrated by numerous igneous 
dykes of porphyry, basalt, and diorite, rise with 
an abrupt ascent from the Valley of the Arabah to 
levels of 5000 or 6000 ft. above the surface of the 
gulf. Here the intensely red colour assumed by 
the rocks has given rise to the name Jebel en-Nur 
(‘mountain of fire’) which is applied to the heights 
above ‘Akabah. At this point the gorge of the 
Wady el-Ithem offers the only accessible road by 
which the Arabian Desert can be reached from the 
Arabah Valley until we arrive opposite Mount 
Hor (Jebel Haroun) at a distance of 45 miles to 
the northward, and this must consequently have 
been the route by which the Israelites circumvented 
the land of Edom when marching towards the 
plains of Moab on their way to the Promised 
Land ;—the more direct way having been denied 
them by the king of Edom (Nu 20%). The 
flanks of the tableland are intersected by numerous 
channels of mountain torrents—those to the south- 
ward near ‘Akabah being generally dry, except 
after thunderstorms, when they bring down 
quantities of stones and shingle which they throw 
out in fan-shaped ramps at the mouth of each 
wady. A perennial stream, however, flows througli 
the Waa Misa at Petra and along the Wady 
Haroun. But when we reach the borders of Moab 
and a region of greater rainfall to the northward, 
streams become more frequent and copious, and 
the Hessi, Kerat, the Arnon (J/ojib), and Zerka 
Main (Callirhoé), together with numerous smaller 
brooks, descend tlie slopes into the Dead Sea from 
perennial springs. 

The southern portion of this tableland within 
the limits here imposed is made of very ancient 
formations, consisting of granite, schist, porphyry, 
and other igneous rocks which pass, in a northerly 
direction towards Petra, below great masses of 
red and variegated sandstone of, perlaps, two 
geological ages, the Carboniferous and Cretaceous. 
These sandstones often rise in courses of cyclopian 
masonry above the granitic base; sometimes form- 
ing terraces, sometimes truncated pyramids, or 
rampart-like breastworks, of which Mount Hor 
offers a striking example. These sandstone strata 
line the flanks of the escarpment to some, not well- 
determined, point in the Jordan Valley north of the 
Dead Sea; but they are everywhere superimposed 
by the white caleareous strata of Cretaceous age 
which gradually descend northwards from the 
Edomite plateau to the bed of the Jordan itself, 
and constitute the sides of the Jordanic Valley to 
the margin of the Sea of Galilee. 

The region of the Jaulin and Haur4n, which in 
Some sense forms a continuation of the Moabite 
plateau, is an elevated plain formed altogether of 
sheets of basaltic lava, from the surface of which 
rise the truncated cones of extinct volcanoes, 
generally clothed with forests of oak. It is 
altogether uncertain at what period the volcanic 
fires became extinct, but it seems probable that it 
was not later than the close of the Pleistocene, or 
Glacial period, and was therefore synchronous 
with the gradual recession of the waters of the 
great Jordan Valley lake; the proximity of water 
being necessary to voleanic activity. On the other 
hand, the relations of the lava streams, both in 


the Cretaceous strata, make it clear that the period 
of greatest volcanic action was long posterior to the 
age of these rocks themselves, and may be referred 
to that of the Pliocene. ‘There is, moreover, no 
evidence that these volcanoes were in active 
eruption during the period of the early occupation 
of the country by man. 

(5) The Sinaitrve Peninsula.—In marked coutrast, 
both as regards form and colour, to the plateaux 
and terraces of Western Palestine and the Badiet 
et-Tih, characterized by greyish and yellowish 
tints, is the mountainous region of Sinai lying 
between the two arms of the Red Sea, and bounded 
along the northern margin by the escarpment of 
the Cretaceous and Nummulite limestones of Jebel 
Ejnieh above described. Here we find ourselves in 
presence of a group of noble mountains, crowned by 
peaks and serrated ridges, traversed by broad 
sinuous valleys which form the highways by which 
the traveller must find his way, and which are now 
generally dry, though once the channels of rivers 
and streams. The Sinaitic mountains are formed 
of rocks amongst the most ancient in the world, 
and referable to the Archean age; and, as they are 
bare and destitute of verdure, they rise above the 
valleys in naked walls rich in their natural colour- 
ing of red, purple, and blue. It is only along the 
valleys that the green of verdure is seen, owing to 
the growth of small scrub and desert flowers, with 
groups of palms and tamarisks around the springs of 
water. These rescue the region from the reproach 
of utter barrenness, and allow the Arab to pitch his 
camp, and even to pasture his flocks of sheep and 
goats. The mountain summits rise to high eleva- 
tions. At the head of the group stands the twin- 
peaked Jebel Katharina, reaching a height of 8551 ft. 
above the sea; next, Jebel Umm Shomier, 8449 ft. ; 
then Jebel Misa (the traditional Mount Sinai), 7373 
ft.; and Jebel Serb4l, which though not the highest 
is certainly the most striking of the series, because 
of its isolated position and serried outline ; its 
summit reaches an elevation of 6734 ft. above the 
Gulf of Suez.* Standing on the summit of Sinai, 
the scene is most striking and impressive. The 
tumultuous assemblage of peaks and serrated 
ridges formed of rocks of granite and porphyry, 
whose natural reddish tints have been deepened 
and intensified by the powerful rays of the sun; 
the profound gorges and valleys walled in by 
lofty cliffs of naked rock; the absence of trees 
and verdure, except along the floors of the valleys, 
—all tend to impress the beholder with the convic- 
tion that he is here gazing on the face of nature 
under one of her niost savage forms, in which the 
ideas of solitude, waste, and desolation contend 
with those of awe and admiration. This assem- 
blage of peaks and ridges is bounded towards the 
east and west by the deep depressions of the Gulfs 
of Suez and ‘Akabah; towards the north, distant 
glimpses of the tableland of the Tih are obtained ; 
while the mountains of Edom, rising beyond the 
Gulf of ‘Akabah and the valley of the Arabah, 
bound the view in the direction of the great Desert 
of Arabia. 

1. GEOLOGICAL FoRMATIONS.—The formations 
of which the above tracts of country are composed 
range from the most ancient to the most recent ;— 
but with wide gaps in the general succession as 
determined in other regions. lor example, we have 
no representatives of the Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Permian, Triassic, or Jurassic forma- 
tions, all of which are well developed in the British 
Islands; and we are therefore driven to the con- 


*The elevations were determined by the officers of the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. The height of Jebel Misa, calculated 
by Mr. R. Laurence from Suez by aneroid, was 7585 ft., and 
from ‘Akabah was 7595 ft., both over those of the Ordnance 


this region and in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, to | Survey, but probably less reliable. (See Hull, Mount Seir, 48). 
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clusion that Palestine presented conditions unsuited 
to the deposition of strata during these periods; or 
else that beds belonging to one or more of these 
periods having been deposited, had afterwards been 
removed by denuding agencies ; but this is the less 
probable supposition. 

The general succession of the formations present 
in Palestine is as follows in descending order :— 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
1. Sandhills and Desert sands. 
2. Alluvial deposits of the Jordan and other 
streams. 


1. Raised sea-beaches; sand and gravel with 
shells. 

2. Calcareous marls, saliferous beds, sand and 
gravel forming terraces in the Jordan- 
Arabah Valley ; old Lake beds in Arabia- 


Recent . 


From Pluvial 
to Pliocene. 


Petra. 
More Recent 
Volcanic } Basalt, dolerite, tuff, etc. 
rocks , 
Eocene (1. Caleareous Sandstone of Philistia (7). 


* (2. Nummulite limestone series. 


. Cretaceous limestone with mars, etc. 
. ‘Nubian sandstone.’ 


Wady Nasb limestone, 
2. Desert sandstone and conglomerate. 
Agglomerates, beds of lava, ashes, and tuff 
of indeterminate age. 
Granitic gneiss, granite, hornblendic and 
‘ other schists ; dykes of diorite, porphyry, 
e 


Cretaceous . 13 


Lower Carbon- 
tferous Γ 


Volcanic Series 
Archean 


(a) Archwan. — These rocks are found only 
amongst the Sinaitic and Edomite mountains, and 
are considered to be the representatives of the 
crystalline masses which come to the surface from 
beneath the Nubian sandstone at the First Cataract 
of the Nile. They lie at the base of all the forma- 
tions in this part of the world, and have bcen re- 
ferred by Fraas to the Archsean period.* They 
consist of hornblendic, chloritic, and talcose schists 
of the Wadis Nasb, Sarabit, and Feirfn, underlain 
by reddish and greyish granite and gneiss. These 
rocks are penetrated by innumerable dykes and 
ridges of red felstone-porphyry, diorite, and basalt, 
of later, but indeterminate, age; except that they 
are more ancient than the Nubian sandstone of 
the Cretaccous period, or the Desert sandstone of 
the Carboniferous. 

(ὁ) Volcanie Serves.—To the period of these dykes 
may be referable the stratified lavas, tuffs, and 
agglomerates of the Wady Haroun and Jebel esh- 
Shomrah (or Shomar) which form the basement 
beds east of the Dead Sea,tand are overlain by the 
Desert sandstone. Magnificent sections of ag- 
glomerate and igneous intrusions are laid open in 
the Wady el-Hessi, near es-Safieh, but their age is 
indeterminate beyond the fact that they are later 
than the Archean and earlier than the Cretaceous 
or Carboniferous periods. 

(c) Carboniferous Beds.— One of the most re- 
markable discoveries amongst the geological series 
of Palestine was that of Carboniferous rocks in the 
Wady Nasb by H. Bauerman in 1868,{ afterwards 
extended to the eastern bank of the Dead Sea at 
Lebruj, near es-Safieh, by the Expedition of the 


PEF in 1883-84.§ The formation consists of red, | 


pee, and variegated sandstone, which the writer 
as named ‘the Desert sandstone’ below, sur- 
mounted by blue limestone containing shells and 
corals of Carboniferous limestone species, such as 
Spirvfer striatus, S. attenuatus, Productus scabri- 
culus, Orthis michelini, Syringopora ramulosa, 
Fenestella plebva (1), and others. The occurrence 
of these strata in two widely-separated localities 


* Aus dem Orient, p.7. 

t ‘Phys. Geol. Arabia Petraa,’ Mem. PEP, Ὁ, 37. 
{ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxv. p.17- 

§ Mem. Geol. Arab. Petr. and Palest. p. 47. 


suggests the idea that they once occupied an ex- 
tended and connected area, and have subsequently 
been dissevered by denudation. That the lime- 
stone is a marine deposit formed over the floor of 
the sea during a period of submergence, is shown by 
the names of the fossils above quoted, which are all 
of marine species and genera. These fragmental 
tracts may only be relics of a formation which in- 
cluded the upper division of the Carboniferous 
system, but which has been subsequently removed 
by denuding agencies. 

(d) Cretaccous Beds ; Nubian Sandstone (Russeg- 
ger).—In the absence of several formations which 
in Europe and the British Isles succeed the Car- 
boniferous, the Cretaceous strata are found in 
Arabia Petrzea resting on an eroded surface of the 
older formations above described, whether of Car- 
boniferous or of Archean age. The formation is, 
however, only found represented by its upper 
members; the lower, belonging to the stages 
Neocomian, Urgonian, Aptian, and Albian not 
being here represented. Notwithstanding this 
hiatus, the Cretaceous is the most important of all 
the formations of Palestine, stretching from the 
southern margin of the Badiet et-Tih to the 
Lebanon, and forming large tracts of the great 
Arabian desert east of the Jordan-Arabah depres- 
sion. It is represented by two divisions; the 
lower or Nubian sandstone (Cenomanian of D’Or- 
bigny) the equivalent of our ‘Upper Greensand,’ 
and by the Cretaceous lhmestone and marl, the 
equivalents of our Chalk and Chalkmarl (Senonian 
and Turonian). The Nubian sandstone consists of 
red and variegated, rather soft sandstone with a 
conglomerate of small pebbles of quartzite, granite, 
porphyry, and jasper at its base. Its thickness is 
exccedingly variable, owing to the irregularities of 
the floor τὰ older rocks over which it was deposited, 
and its only fossils are fragments of plants at rare 
intervals, All along the escarpment of the Tih 
from the Wady Hamr to the Gulf of ‘Akabah it 
underlies the white limestones and marls of the 
upper Cretaceous beds, and along the flanks of the 
great western escarpment from ‘Akabah to the 
northern end of the Dead Sea and beyond it is 
interposed between the crystalline rocks and the 
same calcareous strata.* On approaching the 
Sinaitic mountains, the Nubian and Desert sand- 
stones may be observed in isolated masses capping 
the Archean rocks; sometimes rising from their 
bases in truncated pyramids; and in the Wady 
el-‘Ain, which is a continuation of the Wady 
Zelagah, one of the most remarkable old river 
courses in the peninsula, the walls of Nubian 
sandstone rise on either hand to a height of several 
hundred fect above the floor.f But it is in the 
Wady Misaat Petra that this formation is displayed 
to best advantage. Ttising in nearly vertical walls 
from the floor of the valley and its branches, the 
sandstone has formed the material out of which the 
tombs and temples have been sculptured in various 
forms of architecture, displaying marvellous varie- 
ties of colour in yellow, orange, red, and purple 
shades, which have called forth the admiration of 
all travellers (see PETRA). ‘These colours are due 
to the presence of various mineral pigments, of 
which oxides of iron, manganese, and possibly 
copper, are the most abundant. 

The Nubian sandstone is probably a lacustrine 
deposit laid down over the floor of a vast inland 
lake, the boundaries of which, owing to extensive 
geological changes, it is now impossible to define 
except at distant intervals. One portion of this 
boundary was undoubtedly formed of the recks of 
the Sinaitic group of mountains; other portions 


* Except where carboniferous or volcanic beds are present. 
t A view of this gorge is given in the frontispiece of Hull's 


' Mount Seir. 
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may be discovered in Central Africa ; and the lake 


itself may have been connected with the Cretace- 
ous ocean in the direction of the Mediterranean.* 
The formation was accumulated from the waste 
of granitic and plutonic rocks forming the sur- 
rounding lands now partly submerged beneath 
the waters of the ocean. 

(6) Cretaceous Limestone.— This great series of 
calcareous strata immediately succeeds the Nubian 
sandstone ; and as it is altogether a marine deposit, 
it must have been formed over the bed of the ocean 
after a general subsidence and submergence of the 
region occupied by the lacustrine waters of the 
previous period. The lower beds are chiefly formed 
of white calcareous marls succeeded by harder 
limestone strata with bands of siliceous chert or 
flint. The following section taken in the Wady 
el-Hessi, at the S.E. border of the Badiet et- 
Tih, will serve to give a general idea of the 
character of the lower portion of the forma- 
tion. (1) Lowest beds;—light-blue caleareous 
marl, passing downwards into dark-blue clay with 
selenite, 250 ft. thick; (2) soft white limestone, 
with rare bands of chert, 200 ft.; (3) hard silice- 
ous limestone with numerous bands of chert, 
forming the top of the cliff, about 200 ft. thick. 
Fine sections are also laid open on ascending the 
flanks of the esearpment overlooking the basin of 
the Dead Sea (the ‘Ghor’) on the eastern side, of 
which Lartet gives the details.t The total thick- 
ness of the Cretaceous limestone series may reach 
800 to 1000 ft., and amongst the fossil forms the 
following may be cited: Ammonites Luynesi, 
A. rhotamargensis, Pholadomya Luynesi, Ostrea 
Mermeti, O. flabellata, Hippurites, ete. Forami- 
nifera, visible only under the microscope, doubt- 
less are abundantly present. 

Building Stone.——The uppermost beds of the 
Cretaceous limestone yield an excellent building 
stone which has been used in the construction of 
the buildings in and about Jerusalem, including 
the walls of the temple. The stone has been 
extracted from the large quarries and caverns near 
the Damascus gate. The rock is hard, compact, 
and delicately coloured, capable not only of fur- 
nishing large blocks such as may be seen at, the 
‘ Wailing Place of the Jews,’ but of being worked 
into ornaments and smaller objects of use, and of 
receiving a polish. Fraas gives the following 
section of the beds in descending order at this 
spot ¢:— 

1, Craie blanche (Senonien). 

2. tage supérieure des H eppurites (* Misseh ἢ). 

3. Etage inférieure des Hippurites (‘ Melekel1’). 

4. Zone of Ammonites rhotomargensis (Turonian). 
No. 2 (§ Misseh’) of the above section affords the 
principal building stone, and is 16 ft. in thickness ; 
and Sir C. W. Wilson has shown that the reser- 
voirs, sepulchres, and cellars under and around the 
city are excavated in the soft beds of No. 3 
(‘ Melekeh’) underlying the firmer beds of the 
‘Misseh,’ which form the platforms for the build- 
ings.§ 

(f) Lower Eocene Beds ; Nummutite Limestone. 
—This formation, though belonging to the Tertiary 
division of the geological series, immediately 
succeeds the Cretaceous limestone just described, 
and bears so general a resemblance to it that to- 
gether they appear to constitute one great eal- 
careous formation, incapable of separation. This 
apparent continuity is, however, illusory, as has 


* In North Africa the boundary lay along the northern base 
of the Ahaggar Mountains in lat. 25° N. and the Morocco Atlas 
on the north, as the present writer has shown elsewhere; ‘ Geo- 
logical History of Evypt and the Nile Valley,’ Trans, Vict. Inst. 
vol, xxiv. p. 307 (with Map). 

t Voyage @’exploration, p. 70, fig. 6. 

t Aus dem Orient, Ὁ. 54. 

§ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. 
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been shown by Zittel in the case of Egypt and 
the Nubian Desert; and a detailed survey would 
doubtless have the result of showing that the two 
formations are disconnected by an unconformity, 
however slight. The latest explorer of the geo- 
logical features of Palestine, Dr. Blanckenkorn, is 
clearly of opinion that the two formations are 
capable of separation ;* and Lartet had previously 
a α ἃ the same view. 

he Nummulite limestone is but sparingly repre- 
sented in Palestine. It forms the southern slopes 
of part of the Lebanon,t is found capping Mount 
Carmel, and oceurs in isolated masses at Sebastieh 
(Samaria), Nablais (Shechem), and the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. It also overspreads a large tract of the 
western Tih plateau, as it has been identified by 
its characteristic fossils in the limestone clifis 
which overlook the Isthmus of Suez, but its inland 
limits remain to be determined with any degree of 
accuracy. 

The lower beds of the formation consist of white 
marls and chalky limestone with Nummuliées, sur- 
mounting the harder beds of Cretaceous age: these 
are succeeded by white limestones with bands of 
flint, resembling those of the latter period ; and, as 
Lartet has pointed out, this general resemblance 
causes much uncertainty in the discrimination of 
the two formations on the spot. The Nummulite 
limestone is an oceanic deposit laid down under 
similar conditions of deposition to those of the 
Cretaceous beds, but with an interval of slight 
disturbance and movement in the floor of the sea. 
The fossils are distinctly of Tertiary genera and 
species. 

(g) Upper Eocene ? Calcareous Sandstone of Phil- 
istia.—This formation is frequently laid open in 
small sections between Beersheba and Jaffa, and in 
the Plain of Philistia. It consists of soft yellowish 
caleareous sandstone; but its relations to the Creta- 
ceous and Nummulite beds are unknown, as the 
junction has not been observed. The writer has 
provisionally assigned these strata to the Upper 
Eocene stage, for reasons which are too much in- 
volved to be stated at length here.t No fossils 
were noticed in the sandstone ; and it is only right 
to observe that Blanckenkorn considers it to be of 
post-Tertiary or Diluvial origin. Its real age is 
one of those points remaining to be determined 
by future exploration. 

(h) Miocene Period.—This epoch in the geological 
history of Palestine is unrepresented by any 
known strata; yet it was one of the greatest im- 

ortance as regards the development of the physical 

eatures of this region, and, it may be added, of 
that of the whole basin of the Mediterranean and 
surrounding districts. The Miocene was the great 
land-forming epoch, during which the general out- 
lines of the existing land surfaces were finally 
determined, and the relative areas of land and sea 
were constituted as they exist to this day. Down 
to the close of the preceding Eocene epoch the 
whole of Palestine, including the Lebanon and the 
Great Desert east of the Arabah, formed the bed 
of the ocean, the only emergent portions being the 
Sinaitic mountain-tops; all to the northward, 
eastward, and westward as far as the borders of 
the Atlas mountains, was overspread by the waters 
of the ocean. But with the elose of the Eocene 
period a great physical change set in. Owing to 
contraction and movements in the crust, the sea- 
bed was elevated into land in the tracts bordering 
the Great Sea. Mountains, such as the Lebanon, 
were upraised; the strata were bent, folded, and 
fissured ; and amongst the greatest of these fissures 


* *Entstehung ἃ. Geschichte ἃ. Todten Meeres,’ Z2DPV (1896). 

+ Carl Diener, Der Inbanon. 

1 These reasons are stated in the Jfem. ‘Phys. Geol. Arabia 
Petraa,’ p. 64. 
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was that of the Jordan-Arabah Valley, along which 
the tableland of Edom and Moab was elevated 
into land. In a word, all the main physical 
features of the region here being passed under 
review had their first inception; and although 
they have been somewhat modified during succeed- 
ing periods, these modifications have not materi- 
ally altered the main outlines of the land. River 
channels have been originated and deepened, and 
the land-surfaces have been somewhat eroded and 
worn down, but the main features remain as they 
were at the close of the Miocene period. These 
terrestrial changes occupied, without doubt, a 
vast length of geological time. 

(ἢ) Pleocene to Pluvial.—The deposits referable 
to this period consist of raised beaches on the areas 
bordering the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and 
the terraces of the Jordan-Arabah Valley; these 
latter having been already described, our observa- 
tions here will be confined to the old sea-terraces. 

After the great emergence and elevation of land 
areas which had taken place during the preceding 
Miocene period, there appears to have been a 
subsidence to the extent of at least 220 or 230 ft. 
around the shores of the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. The escarpments bordering the Delta of 
the Nile, and those of the Tih and Western Pales- 
tine, again became sea-cliffs, with beaches at their 
base, while the waters of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas commingled along the Isthmus of Suez. 
The amount of the submergence, as above stated, 
is demonstrated in the clearest manner by the 
occurrence of old sea-beaches both in Egypt and 
Palestine, at or about this level; of which the 
most remarkable is that known as ‘ Fraas’ beach,’ 
at Jebel Mokattam, above Cairo, and again at the 
Great Pyramid platform near Ghizeh, This occurs 
at ἃ level of 220 ft. above the sea, and is char- 
acterized by beds of sand and gravel with marine 
shells, some of which are extinct species, while 
others are still living in the Red Sea; the cliffs of 
limestone are also penetrated by numerous borings 
vf Zercdo. Similar beds of gravel with shells may 
be observed on the eastern margin of the Gulf of 
Suez, aS well as in the Arabah Valley up to a 
level of nearly 200 ft. above the Gulf of ‘Akabah. 
But the most important case is that occurring in 
the valley of the Sheriah at Tell Abu Hareireh, 
east of Gaza, at a level of 200 to 220 ft. above the 
Mediterranean on both sides of the stream—a 
level corresponding to that of the raised beach 
above Cairo. Here the terrace lies in a hollow 
formed in the ‘ caleareous sandstone of Philistia,’ 
which is clearly of older date than the shelly 
gravels of the raised beach: the following is the 
section in descending order ;—~ 


ft. in. 
. Loam : ᾿ ᾿ : - Ξ . 6 Othick, 
. Soft calcareous sandstone in thin layers 10 0 ,, 
. Beds of shells (chiefly casts) . ‘ : 
. Soft calcareous sandstone, with small 
pebbles of flint and oyster shells 
. River-bed; hard calcareous sandstone 
(thickness unknown) . . (over)2 O 4, 


The shells in bed No. 3 consist of the genera T'urritella, 
Dentalium, Artemis, Pecten, Cardium, Ostrea, and spines of 
Echinus.* 
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All along the lower parts of the Maritime Plain 
extending for several miles inland from Jaffa, and 
rising from 200 to 300 ft., shelly sands and beds of 
gravel may be observed; and again inland from 

deiriit this ancient sea-bed may be observed at 
intervals, varying in character and composition, as 


at Ramleh, Lydda (Ludd) and Lokandel el-Motram | 


in the valley between Beirfit and the western spurs 
of the Lebanon, where it consists of conglomerate of 
* “Geol, Arab. Petrwa, etc.,’ p. 74. A figure showing the 


relations of this raised beach to the caleareous sandstone is 
shown, tb. p. 04. 


water-worn pebbles of limestone, and may be refer- 
able to the later Pliocene age. The more recent 
sea-beaches, formed during the rising of the beds 
in the Pleistocene age, occupy lower levels, and are 
characterized by Mediterranean forms, such as 
Pectunculus violascens, Purpura hemastoma, and 
Murex brandaris, ete. 

The submergence of the Palestine and adjoin- 
ing areas, after the present land-surface had been 
determined, and subsequent re-elevation to exist- 
ing levels, is therefore clearly determined by the 
above instances of old sea-margins. Mcanwhile, 
in the region of the Jordan-Arabah depression, 
corresponding changes had been going on, result- 
ing in the formation of terraces at various levels 
from that of the outer sea to the present margins 
of the inland lakes, but in time extending into the 
Pleistocene (or Pluvial) period ; with some account 
of which, as far as it concerns the Palestine area, 
our review of the geological history of this region 
properly ends, 

(7) Pluvial to Recent.—The general refrigera- 
tion of the climate in the northern hemisphere 
referable to the Glacial epoch, which was accom- 
panied in the temperate zone by accumulations of 
snow and the advance of glacial ice, did not leave 
Palestine altogether unaffected ; on the contrary, 
it has left indelible traces on its physical features, 
We know through the observations of several 
travellers, commencing with Sir J. D. Hooker, 
that there are old glacier moraines in the Lebanon 
at a level of 4000 ft. above the sea, and that one 
of the principal groups of old cedars is planted on 
a large moraine.* ‘The presence of glaciers in the 
Lebanon being thus established, we necessarily 
infer the existence of a climate resembling rather 
that of the Caucasus and the Alps than that of the 
present day; perhaps we may say that the mean 
annual temperature, which is now about 70° Fahr., 
was at this epoch of extreme cold about 55° or 60°, 
and a correspondingly lower temperature extended 
over all the countries to the south of the Lebanon.t 
A further inference may be drawn, namely, that 
the rainfall all over Palestine, and extending into 
the Sinaitic peninsula, was considerably larger 
than at present, and the evaporation less rapid ; 
and the general result would be that the present 
rivers and streams would have been larger, and 
valleys which, hike those of the Badiet el-Tih, are 
now destitute of streams, were channels for running 
water. It may be readily conceived that, when 
the perennial snows of the Lebanon were melting 
during the spring and summer, the waters of the 
Jordan were swollen far beyond their present limits, 
and that the surface of the Dead Sea, now retained 
at its present low level by the equalization of river 
supply and evaporation, must have risen to a limit 
far above that of the present day. We cannot, 
therefore, feel surprise at the evidences of former 
greater levels of the ‘Jordan- Valley lake’ afforded 
by the terraces rising hundreds of feet above the 
a surface of the Dead Sea, which have been 

escribed; they were the necessary result of 
greater influx of waters from streams, and of 
smaller evaporation, due to the humidity of the 
atmosphere and decreased temperature in the 
climate as compared with that of the present day. 
As the glacial conditions of the Pleistocene cpoch 
passed away, and those of the present day gradu- 
ally came into operation by a corresponding process 
in an opposite direction, the lakes and streams 
would naturally assume their present limits, or in 
some instances actually disappear. ΒΕ, HULL. 


* <On the Cedars of Lebanon,’ Nat. 11], Rev. 1862; Hooker’s 
original observations have been contirmed by Tristram and 


| Lartet. 


+ Fraas supposes there were glacicrs amongst the mountains 
of Sinai, but the present writer was unable to recoguize any 


| clear evidence in support of this view in 1883-84. 
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GEORGIAN VYERSION.—See VERSION. 


GEPHYRUN (ledvpo’v).—A city captured by 
Judas Maccabseus, 2 Mac 12%, AV, perhaps rightly 
accentuating γεφυροῦν (infin. of γεφυρόω), tr. ‘he went 
also about to make a bridge to a certain city.’ RV 
has ‘he also fell upon a certain city Gepliyrun,’ and 
appends marginal note, ‘The relation between the 
names Gephyrun and Caspin is unknown, and 
perhaps the Greek text is corrupt. Compare 
Gephrun, the name of a city of Gilead mentioned 
by Polybius, v. Ixx. 12, and Caspor, 1 Mac 5%,’ 
Jos. (Ant. XII, viii. 5) gives the name as Ephron. 
The site is unknown. 


GER (73) is a Heb. term which in AV is generally 
rendered ‘stranger.’ The fact that the same tr™ 
is adopted also for other words whose proper 
equivalent is ‘foreigner,’ creates needless con- 
fusion, which might be avoided either by leaving 

ér, which is a technical term, untranslated, or 
Ν translating it ‘protected stranger.’ Driver 
(Deut. p. 126) suggests that the rendering might 
uniformly be ‘sojourner’ (so frequently in RV), 
which would preserve the connexion in EV witli the 
verb ‘sojourn’ (713) in such passages as Gn 1910 199 
47*, Is 524, 

In opposition to the nokhri, who is often a mere passing 
Stranger (‘thou camest but yesterday,’ 2S 1529), the gér, while 
not homeborn, is a temporary dweller in the land (Gn 234 
[P| ayin]) of Abraham at Hebron; Ex 222 [J] of Moses in the 
desert, 183 [E] to explain the name Gershom; fig, of J”, Jer 148; 
of Israelin Egypt, Gn 1518, Ex 2221 939 [all JE), Lv 1984[H], Dt1019 
238 ; more frequently of gérim in Israel (e.g. 2S 1}8 an Amalekite, 
cf. Jos 833. 35 [1Π| 209 [P], Is 141). The LXX, which twice trans- 
literates 73 (Aram. 5.8) by γ(ελιώρας, Ex 1219, Is 141, uses πάροικος 
11 times to tr. "ἃ and 10 times for πῆ. πάροικος answers to 
the classical μέτοικος (which is not used by LXX except in 
Jer 203 and not at allin NT). μέτοικος designated a resident ina 
community who had not the same rights as a native citizen. As 
ἽΣ occupies a position intermediate between nS (native) and 
“123 (foreigner), so does μέτοικος between ἀσφός or πολίτης and 
ξένος. Of course the μέτοικος was from one point of view a 
foreigner, and might be called ξένος ; hence οἱ ἐπιδημοῦντες ξένοι 18 
in Ac 1721 rightly applied to the μέτοικοι at Athens, σάροιξος 
appears in NT in same sense as in LXX (Ac 76. 29, Eph 219, 
LP 211). The ξένοι καὶ πάροικοι of Eph 219 is specially instructive ; 
it — exactly to the peregrini atque incole of Cic. de Offic. 
1. O4. 

The gér in the oldest time is a stranger who 
dwells under the protection of a family or a tribe 
to which he does not belong. He is not necessarily 
a non-Israelite. In Dt 189 Jg 177° 19! the term is 
applied to Levites (see Driver and Moore, ad Joc.). 
The position of the gér in Israel is illustrated by 
W. KR. Smith from tlie precisely analogous institu- 
tion of the par among the Arabs. He lives in the 
midst of the community personally free, but pos- 
sessed of no political rights. He has left his own 
kin, it may be on account of a feud, or simply in 
order to benefit himself, and has cast himself upon 
the protection of a powerful chief or clan in his 
new dwelling-place. The institution is still known 
in Arabia (OT JC? 342 n.). 

In return for the protection accorded him the 
gér had services to render. He was not indeed a 
slave (Micah’s Levite not only enjoyed personal 
freedom but received wages, Jg 17%, Gn 29%, 
Dt 244), but his lot was at times hard enough 
(ef. Gn 317” Jacob’s complaint of his treatment 
by Laban). Nothing evidences the precarious 
position of the gér better than the frequent OT 
exhortations to act justly by him Dt 1 2417 9719 
to show him kindness Dt 1013 26, to refrain from 
oppressing him Ex 227! 23° (both JE), Lv 1988 (H), 
Dt 244, Jer 78, Zee 7° Hence probably also the 
repeated injunction that he was to enjoy the 
Sabbath rest Ex 20° 9312 (both JE), Dt 5¥. 

A man might be the gér of a king or of the chief 
of a clan rather than of the whole community. 
A typical instance of this is found in David's 


relation to Achish of Gath. The Phil. lords will 
have nothing to do witli ‘ these Hebrews’ (18 29%). 
David as the gér of Achish was expected to make 
the interests of his patron his own (18 27?”), and in 
particular to go to war along with him even against 
his native country (284), 

A whole clan or tribe might be gérim (Jos 9 the 
Gibeonites, 28 4? the Beerothites; and even Israel 
in Egypt is described as a gér Gn 15", Ex 227 939 
[all JE}, Lv 19°4 (Π}, Dt 10” 238). In such cases, 
also, services had to be rendered in return for 
protection (6.0. by Jacob’s family according to their 
occupation Gn 47°, by the Gibeonites in hewing 
wood and drawing water Jos 9°’, by the Israelites 
in the building of cities Ex 1%), It frequently 
happened that these gérim were ultimately 
absorbed into the tribe whose protection they 
had invoked. See FOREIGNER, and cf. Kuenen, 
Kel, Isr. i, 182 f. 

There were also gérim of a god or a temple, who 
acted as ἱερόδουλοι in return for the protection 
accorded by the deity or the sanctuary. Tvidence 
of this is furnished by such Pheen. proper names as 
Ger‘ashtart (see ASHTORETH, p. 168"), Germelkart, 
etc. (cf. the wa of Ps 5* 15! 614, and see Cheyne, 
ad loc., and W. R. Smith, RS p. 77 ff). The 
Gibeonites may have belonged to this class, and 
the list of ‘Nethinim’ (Ezr 2%4—=Neh 744) con. 
tains many names of unquestionably foreign origin 
(Wellh. Proleg. 225 n.). 

The close connexion which subsisted in the 
popular imagination between each land and its 
god, demanded that whoever settled there must 
serve the tutelary deity (2 K 17% the story of 
the Assyr. colonists of Samaria). Hence the 
Sabbath rest (Ex 20% 23!, Dt 54) is not only a 
privilege enjoyed by the gér, but an obligation 
imposed upon him. On the other hand, we read 
of Solomon (and it corresponds with the cosmo- 
politan character of his policy) that he built 
sanctuaries at Jerus. for a number of foreign 
deities (1 K 117), These were doubtless intended 
to serve, not only for his wives, but for others 
belonging to foreign nationalities who had been 
attracted to his capital, and who may have had, 
as in later tinies (Neh 131), their own quarter of 
the city. In like manner, the Israelites who had 
bazaars at Damascus (1 K 2032) prob. erected altars 
built of earth from the land of Israel (cf. 2 Ια 5%"), 
and maintained the worship of J” side by side with 
that of the Syrian gods. Solomon’s example was 
copied by Aliab for the benefit of his wife and of 
the Tyrians and Zidonians who would frequent 
his court (1 K 16%), 

This synerctism in worship and tolerance of 
dissent from the national religion, which were 
greatly favoured by tlie existence of a multitude 
of local sanctuaries, received a check through the 
introduction of the Deuteronomic legislation with 
its central sanctuary, but far more through the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (P). The ideas 
introduced in Dt of Israel as a holy people, and of 
the land as not to be ‘ defiled’ (21), led logically 
to the conclusion that the gér who sojourned in 
Israel must conform as far as possible to the same 
regulations as the covenant people. Accordingly, 
we meet with an extension both of the privileges 
and the duties of the gér. In D, indeed, matters 
are not carried so far as in P. In Dt 14” the gér 
is allowed to eat the flesh of an animal that has 
died of itself, acc. to Ly 17" he is defiled no less 
than the Isr. by such an act. On the other hand, 
no difference is recognized between Isr. and gér 
in the following particulars :—The gér is to par- 
ticipate in the Feast of Weeks (Dt 16), of Taber- 
nacles (16%), in the offering of first-fruits (26"), 
the Sabbath rest (5%, cf. Ex 2010 23", JE), the 
tithes (14%), the gleanings of the field, ete. 
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(2419), and he is to have equal justice done to 
him (2414), 

The exile helped to draw the bonds of union 
closer between Israelite and gér, both alike being 
now strangers ina strange land. Hence in Ezk 473: 
we find the same provision made for both in the 
ideal division of the land. On the other hand, in 
addition to the keeping of the Sabbath, we are 
probably safe to infer that circumcision was con- 
sidered by Ezekiel to be obligatory for the gér (cf. 
Ezk 445" where wneirewmeised ‘in heart’ and ‘in 
flesh’ are parallel terms). Deutero-Isaiah antici- 

ates the conversion to Israel’s God, not only of 
individuals (44°), but of kings and princes (492) as 
well as their subjects (5125), nay, he foresees a time 
when to that God ‘every knee shall bow and 
every tongue shall swear’ (45%). In bringing 
about this consummation Israel has its function 
as a missionary nation (42% 19 438-4 495), The creed 
of Deutero-Isaiah is, ‘There is no God but J’, 
and Israel is His prophet’ (Wellh. Gesch. p. 117). 

This universalism, indeed, could, according to 
the notions of most, realize itself only through 
the forms of Judaism. Non-Israelites must submit 
to the yoke of Israel’s law. In post-exilic times the 
exclusion from the community of all who would 
not adopt the drastic reforms of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, enabled one and the same standard to be 
applied to the purified remnant. Hence, ‘in P 
the gér is placed practically on the same footing 
as the native Israelite; he enjoys the same rights 
(Nu 35, cf. Ezk 47”), and is bound by the same 
laws, whether civil (Lv 24”), moral and religious 
(1836 202 2416 cf, Ezk 147), or ceremonial (Ex 12%, 
Lv 1679 178 10- 12. 13. 15 9918 | Nu 1514. 26. 30 1910) - the 
principle, “‘One law shall there be for the home- 
born and for the stranger,” is repeatedly affirmed 
(Ex 12%, Lv 2422, Ni % 14 1515-15-29) the only specified 
distinctions being that the gér, if he would keep 
the passover’ (which under no circumstances 15 
the foreigner [73372] permitted to do), ‘must be 
circumcised {Ex 12%), and that an Israelite in 
servitude with him may be redeemed before the 
jubilee (Lv 25*-), a privilege not granted in the 
case of the master’s being an Israelite (v.*)’ 
(Driver, Deut. p. 165). 

After the definite breach with the Samaritans 
(Neh 137%), and the establishment of the temple 
on Mt. Gerizim (Jos. Ant. XI. vill.), the propa- 
gandist activity of Jerus. would be stimulated, 
and it would be felt that the way was more clear 
to work. There may be a reminiscence of this 
policy and its results in what the Chronicler 
reports to have taken place in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 3018», οἵ. 1 Ch 183, 2 Ch 15°). As 
Schirer points out, the word gér has already in P 
advanced far on to its later use as = proselyte 
(προσήλυτος, which frequently in LXX represents 
3 of MT). This meaning appears completely 
established in the Mishna, where gér denotes one 
who by circumcision and complete adoption of 
Israel’s laws has become incorporated with the 
covenant people. If this last sense was intended 
to be brought out with special distinctness, the 
phrase pis 2 (‘righteous stranger’) was used. Tor 
gér in the original sense of a stranger dwelling in 
Israel, the Mishnic formula was avin ἢ (in OT 
these terms are parallel in. ‘Gn. 234, Diy Bhs 38, ΟἹ 
1Ch 29%, Ps 39%), which in mediwsval Judaism 
became ww πε, stranger dwelling within the 
gates of Israel (cf. Ex 20%, Dt 5!4 141 941, The 
use of 12 to designate a converted Gentile became 


finally so well established that a verb (occurring | 
in the Mishna) was formed from it, "πὶ ‘to be- 


come a convert’ (Schiirer, JP τι. 11. 315). 

The battle which had been fought and gained by 
Ezra and Nehemiah had indeed to be fought over 
again more than once in Jewish history, notably 


in the Gr. period by the MACCABEES (which 
see); but for the further elucidation of the sub- 
ject we must refer the reader to such articles as 
THASIDZ ANS, PHARISER, PROSELYTE. 
LITERATURE.—Bertholet’s monograph, Die Stellung ἃ, Isr. τς 
d. Jud. zu ἃ. Fremden (to which the same obligations are due 
as in art. FOREIGNER); W. R. Smith, RS 75 ff., Kinship, ete. 491,, 
259, OTJC2 342n. ; Driver, Deut. 126, 165, 175 ; Kuenen, Rel. Isr. 
i, 182f., ii. 259f.; Schtirer, HJP π΄ ii. 315; Reuss, A.T. ii. 
28f.; Ellicott on Eph 219; Cremer, Bib.-Theol, Lex. 8. πάροικος : 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch, 339f. J. A. SELBIE. 


GERA (x73).— Mentioned as one of Benjamin’s 
sons in Gn 467, omitted in Nu 267749 Acc. to 
1 Ch 8% %7 G. is a son of Bela and a grandson of 
Benjamin. Gera was evidently a well-known Ben- 
jamite clan, to which belonged Ehud (Jg 3% where 
see Moore’s 'note) and Shimei (25 16° 1916 18 ) Καὶ 
28), See GENEALOGY, 


GERAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


GERAR (13, T'épapa).—This place, as identified 
on existing maps, is about 6 miles from Gaza, a 
little W. of S., and perhaps 25 miles from Beer- 
sheba in a direction N. of W. Gerar is mentioned 
in OT in the history of the time of king Asa 
and in that of the patriarchs. In Asa’s time it 
was one of several cities in that region (2 Ch 
141% 14), (In 1 Ch 4% Gerar should possibly be 
substituted for Gedor of MT. The LXX reads 
Tépapa. See GEDOR). In the earlier time, G. is 
the region where Abraham and Isaac came into 
contact with a king or kings named Abimelech. 
The site as now identified is well within the 
plage Ὁ τὰ sec known as the land of the Philis- 
tines. The region as mentioned in Ch and Gn 
must have extended far to the S., and far enough 
to the E. to cover part of what is elsewhere known 
as the Negeb, or S. country. 

Were the people whom Abraham and Isaac met 
in this region true Philistines? That is, did they 
belong to the same race that afterwards so often 
oppressed Israel? Their essentially pastoral char- 
acter 18 no argument in the negative, for Israel 
was then also a pastoral people. The region is 
called the land of the Philistines (Gn 215° *4), but 
that is not in itself decisive, for the writer uses 
the geog. terms belonging to his own time, and 
not necessarily to the time of Abraham. ‘The 
people are called Philistines (Gn 261-8 14. 10, 18) put 
even that is not so conclusive as at first it seems, 
for the term may be merely geographical, de- 
scribing the people who, in the time of Abraham, 
lived in the country which the writer knew as 
Philistine. But Abimelech seems to have been 
a Phil. name (Ps 34, title). Phichol, the ‘captain 
of his host’ (Gn 217% 82 26°%), is witness to the 
existence of military organization, such as cor- 
responds with the genius of the later Philistines. 
Ahuzzath (26%) is naturally explained as one of 
the Phil. names in dh, like Goliath. Add these 
confirmatory particulars to those above given, and 
we have proof of considerable strength identifying 
the Philistines of Isaac with those of later times. 

G. was a well-known place in the earlier cen- 
turies after Christ. A monastery was located 
there. The abbot Sylvanus, of the 4th cent., was 
celebrated ; and Marcion, bishop of G., was one 
of the signatories of the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451. The Talm. writings know the district as 
Gerarki (Euseb.; Jerome, Onomast.; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. vi. 32, ix. 7; Schwarz, Pal. p. 109). 
Travellers of the present cent. have given a good 
deal of attention to this region, e.g. Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 350; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 159 ; 
Robinson, Rescarches, i. 189, ii. 43, 44. See also 
PEFSt, 1871, p. 84; 1875, pp. 162, 164; 1881, p. 38; 
and Sayce, Pat. Pal. 181,189. W.dJ. BEECHER. 
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GERASA (Γέρασα, Ieparnvol).—In the RV ‘ Gera- 
senes’ takes the place of ‘Gadarenes’ in Mk 5}, 
Lk 8%; with these exceptions the expression ‘ the 
country of the Gerasenes’ does not occur in the 
Bible. Sec GADARA, GERASENES. 

Jerome (ad Obad. 1) states that Gilead was called 
in his day Gerasa, and it is possible that the term 
‘country of the Gerasenes’ (or Gilead) may have 
extended as far as the Lake of Gennesaret ; but as 
Gilead is usually supposed to have been terminated 
on its northern boundary by the Hieromax, it 
seems more probable that the ‘country of the 
Gerasenes’ (Mk 5!) refers to a town of the name of 
Gerasa on the eastern shore of Gennesaret (see 
GERASENES, and cf. Origen, Opp. 4, p. 140). 
According to Ptolemy (v. 15), Gerasa was a city of 
Ceele-Syria (which included Gilead), 35 miles from 
Pella ; and Pliny describes it (v. 18), Gerasa being 
read for Galasa, as one of the cities of the Decapolis 
which was built or rebuilt, colonized and endowed 
with privileges on the conquest of Syria by the 
Romans, B.c. 65 (Stephanus, Ethnic.). Eusebius 
(Onomast. s.v.) describes the Decapolis as that part 
of Perea ‘that lies about Hippos, Pella, and 
Gadara.’ Josephus (BJ 1Π. ii. 3) places Gerasa in 
the district of Perzea, east of Jordan, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert, and mentions it in connexion 
with Pella and Philadelphia (BJ I. iv. 8). Epi- 
phanius (Adv. Her. i. and ii.) describes Decapolis as 
around Pellaand Basanets, and speaks of the fountain 
of Gerasa of Arabia. Jamblicus states that it was 
colonized by veterans of Alexander the Great, 
which is not improbable from its proximity to Pella, 
which was probably colonized in this manner. 

The early history of Gerasa is unknown ; it first 
appears in history as an important fortified city in 
the account of its capture (c. 83 B.c.; BJ I. iv. 8) 
by Alexander Jannzus, the Hasmonzan king of 
the Jews. Having subdued Pella, he directed his 
march on the city of Gerasa, lured by the treasures 
of Theodorus, son of Zeno, and, having hemmed in 
the garrison by a triple wall of circumvallation, 
carried the place by assault. In Ant, XIII. xv. 3 
Pella is called Dios, or placed close to it, and 
Gerasa is called Essa. In A.D. 65 Gerasa, as one of 
the cities of Decapolis, was probably rebuilt by the 
Romans. On the revolt of the Jews against the 
Roman dominion they laid waste the villages of 
the Syrians and their neighbouring cities, among 
which were Gerasa and Pella; and ‘every city was 
divided into two armies, encamped one against 
another’; but the Gerasenes did no harm to those 
Jews who abode amongst them, and even conducted 
those who wished it as far as their border (BJ I. 
xv. 1,5). Shortly after this, Vespasian sent Lucius 
Annius to Gerasa with an army, who took the 
city and slew a thousand young men, and plundered 
and burned the city (2/7 Iv. ix. 1). Nothing 
further is heard of Gerasa in history; but during 
the peaceful age of the Antonines (A.D. 138 to 180) 
it attained a position of the greatest prosperity, and 
was adorned by monuments, which, still existing, 
show that it became one of the most important cities 
of Syria. It subsequently became the seat of a 
bishopric, and the name of one of its prelates is 
found amongst those who were present at the 
Council of Chalcedon. There is no evidence that 
the city was ever inhabited by the Arabs after the 
Roman and Byzantine period. In the Talmudic 
writings and in Jerome, Gerash and Gilead are 
synonymous. Reland states that coins of Gerasa 
exist, showing the worship of Artemis in the 
temple there in 2nd cent. (cf. Sclitirer, HP τι. i. 
118). During the Crusades Baldwin (A.D. 1121) 
besieged a castle constructed of large stones called 
Jarras, supposed to be Gerasa; but William of Tyre, 
in speaking of the siege, makes the distance not far 


from the Jordan; and as Gerasa has no appearance | 
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of having been occupied by any settled population 
since its destruction during the Byzantine period, 
it was probably some other castle that Baldwin 
attacked. 

It is probable that the fountains and waters of 
Palestine, where conveniently situated, mark the 
sites of towns and villages from the earliest times, 
and that the splendid perennial stream and foun- 
tains of Jerdsh must have been chosen as a position 
for a town at a very early date. No identification, 
however, appears to have been attempted with any 
success execpt that by Sir George Grove with refer- 
ence to Ramoth-gilead. He points out that if 
Ramoth-gilead and Ramath-mizpah are identical, a 
more northern position than es-Salé would seem 
inevitable, and that the Arabic version of the 
Bk. of Joshua gives ltamat el-Jerash, thus identi- 
fying the Gerasa of the classical geographers with 
Ramah of Gilead. The Jewish traveller Parchi 
says that ‘Gilead is at present Djerash’ (Zunz in 
Asher’s Benjamin, 405). See RAMOTH-GILEAD. 

Jertsh is situated in the Belka of the modern 
Arabs, near their best pasture ground, which is 
referred to in the Bible (Dt 9:0 4%; see Driver’s 
note) as plains (méshér), in RV ‘tablelands,’ thus 
having the same signification, to a limited extent, 
as the Arabic name Jerdsh. 

There can be no doubt that the very remarkable 
ruins still existing in good preservation in the 
highlands of Gilead, called Jerdsh, represent the 
remains of the Roman city of Gerasa of the time of 
the Antonines ; and although these ruins, so far as 
they have yet been observed, are distinetly attri- 
butable to the 2nd to 5th cents., there is no reason- 
able doubt that they are built on the site of the 
earlier Greek city of Gerasa. This locality is 
mentioned by Yakfbi in the 7th cent. as being in 
his time one of the towns of the Jordan Provinces, 
and the poet Al Mutanabbi praises the fertility of 
Jerash. Yakttt in the 13th cent., who had not 
hiniself seen the spot, describes it as a ‘ great cit 
now in ruins’ through which runs a stream which 
turned many niills, and relates that the Jerdsh 
mountains contained many villages. 

Jerdsh is beautifully situated in the highlands of 
Gilead, 20 miles east of the Jordan, the same 
distance north of ‘Ammdén (Philadelphia), 22 miles 
from Fdhel (Pella), and 6 miles north of Wady 
Zerka (Jabbok). It is 1900 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean, in the midst of hills rising from 
500 to 600 ft. higher, until the tablelands (mzshér), 
called by the Arabs Belka, are reached, which 
during part of the year are rich pasture, and for a 
short period in the autumn appear to be desert. 
The city occupies a considerable portion of a shallow 
valley, the ruins stretching some way up the lime- 
stone hills; and through the midst runsa delightful 
perennial stream fringed with oleanders, and falling 
about 1000 ft. before reaching the Zerka, 6 miles 
to south. The city is surrounded by walls, built in 
the outline of an irregular nine-sided polygon, 
about 3000 yards in circumference, the stream 
dividing it into two nearly equal parts: the 
greater portion to the west, on which side are all 
the public buildings; the private buildings oceupy- 
ing the east side of the stream and the higher 
ground to the west. The site of the city is un- 
dulating and full of knolls, affording most excellent 
positions for public buildings. The walls of the 
city are much decayed, and in some parts have been 
quite removed—they have been 8 ft. thick, and 
are built of small squared stones of limestone. 
There have been at least six gates in the wall— 
three to west, one to east, and the two principal 
north and sonth gates. Between these two gates 
runs a paved road with a double row of columns 
on the west side of the stream, close to it on the 
north and about 100 yards from it on the south ; 
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the public buildings are constructed in connexion 
with this main thoroughfare. They were all of about 
the same date, and, taking it all together, this city 
is tlhe most complete example of the Roman work 
of the time of the Antonines in Syria. They are 
constructed on one general plan, and cannot be 
considered in architectural remains to be inferior 
to Palmyra, though the ruins of the latter cover a 
far larger area. Reference to the works of Wood 
and Dawkins and the photographs taken by Pad. 
Explor. Fund in 1867 will show that each city has 
a distinct architectural character. 

On approaching Jerdésh from the south, attention 
is attracted by a fine arch of triumph of decorated 
stone in the Corinthian order, with three arched 
passages and a front of 80 ft., leading to a paved 
Roman road running for about 300 yards northerly 
to the southern gate of the city. On the left-hand 
side is a naumachia or theatre for naval contests, 
about 700 ft. by 300 ft., with its arena below the 
level of the surrounding ground, in order that it 
might be filled from an aqueduct which supplied 
water from the stream. n the left, among the 
hills, is the Necropolis, and sareophagi of black 
basalt with Roman devices are to be seen lying 
about. The southern gate is in ruins, but it is 
similar in appearance to the triumphal arch. The 
main street on entering the city bears to the left, 
leading to an oval colonnade or hippodrome, 310 
ft. by 230 ft., lined with columns 2 ft. 5 in. in 
diameter, with capitals of the Ionic order, support- 
ing a plain entablature. Immediately to the left 
on entering the city are a large theatre and a 
temple. The theatre facing north is open, and is 
constructed to seat over 2000 people, with a closed 
stage 110 ft. across; it is lavishly decorated in the 
Corinthian order. Tle temple facing nearly east 
is peripteral, measuring 110 ft. by 85 ft. along the 
walls outside the cell; the columns are 4 ft. in 
diameter and spaced at 12 ft. intervals from centre 
to centre. Near the northern end of the hippo- 
drome the main street, 22 ft. wide, leads in a 
straight line direct to the north gate, and is adorned 
with a row of columns on each side with Corinthian 
capitals supporting an entablature. The columns 
are about 3 ft. or more in diameter. The road, 
22 ft. wide, is paved with hard stone, which has 
still the marks of chariot wheels, and at the sides 
are raised pavements for foot passengers. At a 
distance of about 100 yards is a cross street at right 
angles, also with a double row of columns, leading 
up the hill on the left to the west gate, and to the 
right over the stream by a Roman bridge; four 
large pedestals, 12 ft. square, at the cross streets 
still remain, where statues once adorned the city. 
About 50 yards from the cross streets are some 
ruined palaces, with columns 4 ft. in diameter, with 
fragments of Egyptian rose granite and remains of 
frieze, cornice, and pediment, on which decorations 
have been lavished with great exuberance, with an 
inscription apparently containing the name of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (A.D. 161-180); and at 
about 100 yards fron the eross street, both right 
and left, are the remains of a series of handsome 
buildings, one a basilica, grouped in relation to the 
great temple of the Sun, which stands on a natural 
eminence nearly in the centre of the city in the 
western quarter. The temple facing the east 
measures round the walls of cell 893 ft. by 444 ft., 
the platform is 14 ft. wide on each side. it has at 
the entrance 12 columns, 5 ft. in diameter, spaced 
at intervals of 123 ft. from centre to centre; 11 of 
these magnificent columns still remain in sztu, 10 
of them surmounted by their Corinthian capitals. 
All the buildings about the temple have been 
highly ornamented. rom an inscription copied by 


Burekhardt it would appear that these buildings 
were erected in the time of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 


138-161. Proceeding farther north we come to a 
second street of intersections, with a handsome 
rotunda over the intersection; the cross street 
leads on the left to another theatre, and on the 
right to an extensive building supposed to have 
becn a bathing establishment. The theatre is not 
so large as that to the south, and has an open stage 
or scene. On the east bank of the river to the 
north is another Corinthian temple facing west, a 
very unusual aspect for temples of the 2nd and 8rd 
cents. in Palestine. 

There are many other ruins of public buildings 
not enumerated whose identity has not been 
established, and a number of inscriptions (more 
than ten), two of which, near the ruins of a building 
supposed to have been a church, south of the 
temple of the Sun, refer to the establishment of 
Christianity and the discontinuance of pagan wor- 
ship of about 5th cent., an important piece of 
evidence in connexion with the subject in Syria 
(Conder, Palestine, p. 180). The stream which 
runs through Jerdsh 1s principally fed from springs 
within the city on east side. There are very full 
accounts of Jerésh in the travels of Buckingham, 
Burckhardt, Irby, and Mangles, but no recent sur- 
veys have been made. Jerdsh was visited by 
the present writer in 1867, and a sketch plan 
of the city was made and several plans of temples, 
which have not yet been published. Fifteen 
photographs of ruins also were taken, which 
have been published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. C. WARREN. 


GERASENES.—The country of the Gerasenes 
(AV of Mt8* Gergesenes; Mt δ᾽ Lk 8325 Gadarenes; 
RV in Mt Gadarenes, in Mk and Lk Gerasenes) is 
referred to in NT only in connexion with the cast- 
ing out of the legion of demons and their entry into 
the herd of swine. There are three distinct read- 
ings of the name of the people in the MSS—Gerge- 
senes, Gadarenes, Gerasenes—as the following table 
will show :— 


Mt Mk Lk 
B Ταδαρηνῶν Tipaonvaiy Γερωσωηνῶν 
δὲ Ταζαρηνῶν (ee ΤΈργεσ) Τερωσωνῶν ΤΓεργεσηνῶν 
A (wanting) Ταδωρηνῶν = Tadapyvay 
CG Γαδαωρηνῶν (O83 Tepysr.) Γαδωρηνῶν Τερασηνῶν (C2 Tspyec.) 
D (wanting) Tepacnvav Vepaurnvay 


Thus, as WH (App. p. 11) point out, documentary 
evidence shows that PadapnvGv is the true reading 
in Mt, Γερασηνῶν in Mk and Lk. 

The miracle took place ‘on the other side’ of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, which is ‘over against 
Galilee’ (2.6. on the eastern side of the lake) (Lk 
8-"- 26), And when Jesus ‘ was come out of the boat, 
straightway there met him out of the tombs a 
man with an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling 
in the tombs’ (Mk 57). Thisclearly indicates that 
the tombs were close to the shore of the lake, and 
irom the following passages it appears that the 
tombs and city were in the proximity: Lk 8” 
‘There met him a certain man out of the city who 
had devils. . . and abode not in any house but 
in the tombs.’ From the following it appears that 
the hills ran up directly from the coast of the lake: 
Lk 8” ‘Now there was there a herd of many 
swine feeding on the mountains . . . and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the lake, and were 
choked.’ 

From this it is certain that ‘the country of 
the Gerasenes’ cannot refer to the city of Gerasa 
in Gilead (Jerdsh), as Gerasa is an inland town 
east of Jordan, near Philadelphia, towards Arabia 
(BJ Ill. 111. 3, 4), which has certainly been identi- 
fied with the ruins of Jerdsh. Italso appears that 
Gadara cannot be the city spoken of in the incident, 
as it (now Uru» Iveis)is situated about six or more 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesaret on the 
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summit of a high hill with the deep gorge of the 
river Hieromax (Jarmdék) at its foot, cutting it off 
from the broad plain slielving down to the lake. 
There was, however, a district attached to the city 
of Gadara, and it is possible that a place on the 
lake called Gerasa (not the Gerasa of the pre- 
ceding art.) lay within Gadarene territory. Gadara 
was but 6 miles 8.E. of the southern extremity of 
the lake, and Jos. (Vita, 9, 10) mentions Gadarene 
villages close to the lake side. According to 
Josephus, however (BJ Iv. vii. 3), Gadara was the 
capital of Persea, which did not extend north of 
the Hieromax. Itis not improbable, however, that 
during the many vicissitudes of the administration 
accorded to Gadara its jurisdiction may have ex- 
tended up the eastern side of the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret at the time the miracle occurred. 

The problem, then, is to find a site on the east side 
of the lake which satisfies the biblical description 
and shows traces of the city and tombs. This has 
been successfully accomplished by Thomson (The 
Land and the Book, ii. 35), through the ideutifica- 
tion of the ruins of Kersa or Gersa on the eastern 
side of the Lake of Gennesaret, nearly half-wa 
down from the northern end, south of the Vady 
Samakh(seefurther and especially Schumacher, The 
Jauldn, 179). Wilson states (liccovery of Jerusalem, 
p- 368) that about a mile south of this the hills, 
which everywhere else on the eastern side are 
recessed from half to three-quarters of a mile from 
the water’s edge, approach within 40 ft. of it. They 
do not terminate abruptly, but there is a steep 
even slope, which we would identify with the 
‘steep place’ down which the herd of swine ran 
violently into the sea, Macgregor (Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, Ὁ. 423) states, ‘Between HWady Samakh 
and Pads Fik there are at least four distinct 
localities where every feature in the Scripture 
account of this incident may be found in com- 
bination; above them are rocks with caves in 
them, very suitable for tombs.’ Thomson states 
that there are ancient tombs in the high grounds 
about the ruins of Kersa. Gergesa and Gerasa may 
thus be variations of the same name which is now 
found under the form of Kersa, Chersa, or Gersa, 
which now exist close to Wady Samakh, subject 
to the various pronunciations according to whether 
the people are from the hill country, or the plain, 
or from the desert. The name Gergesenes appears 
to be similar to that of a Canaanitish tribe (GIR- 
GASHITES) which, according to Jos 244, would 
appear to have been located west of Jordan, 
but which Jerome (Comm. ad Gen. xv.) locates on 
the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. Origen also (Opp. 
iv. 140) alludes to the city Gergesa, which stood 
formerly on the eastern side of the lake, and to 
the precipitous descent to the water down which 
the swine rushed. A village, Gergesa, on a hill 
above the lake, is also mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome (OS? p. 256, 14; p. 162, 18). 

C. WARREN. 

GERGESENES.—See GERASENES, 


GERIZIM (o71 "7 har Gérizzim, the modern 
Jebel et-Tiér).—This important mountain faces its 
northern companion Ebal, having in the narrow 
pass between them the town of N4blus (Neapolis), 
the ancient Shechem. Its height, 2849 ft., makes 
it lower than the other by 228 ft., but it has far 
surpassed it in historical and religious associations. 
The cleft between them (to which possibly the 
mountain owes its name) presents the only pass 
from east to west in the mountain range of 
Ephraim, and, being also on the main road from 
north to south, its facility of access and central 
position in the land marked it out as an important 
place in the kingdom of Israel. | 

To-day, as the sacred place of the little Samari- | 


tan community, it is interesting chiefly as a 
monument to the vitality of religious prejudice. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch contains a verse giving 
express commandment that an altar should be 
built on Mt. Gerizim, making it rather than 
Ebal or the temple-rock of Jerusalem the first and 
central shrine of the chosen people and the re- 
vealed law. This knowledge of the will of the 
Almighty is thus confined toa small and dwindling 
company in @ Syrian village, the rest of the world, 
both Jews and Gentiles, being in darkness and 
error ; and the assumption is to them one of com- 
fort and complacency. The Samaritans and their 
Mt. Gerizim thus torm the world’s memorial of 
sectarianism, after the manner of Natural History 
showing at once the grub and the leaf it lives upon. 

The top of the mountain is broad, bare, and 
rocky, and among the sacred places scattered over 
it some refer to the Bible narrative, others to 
Samaritan events, and others to Christian history. 
1. Patriarchal.Abraham entered the Promised 
Land by the pass of Gerizim, encamping at 
Shechem by the oak of Moreh, Gn 12%(J). Geri- 
zim is also claimed, as against Mt. Moriah in 
Jerusalem, to have been the mountain to which 
Abraham was directed when commanded to offer 
up Isaac, Gn 9923 (ἢ). Much diseussion has taken 
place over this locality, the evidence bearing 
chiefly on points of distance, conspicuousness, and 
the meaning of the words Moreh and Moriah. 
The Scripture account’ scarcely encourages such 
attempted precision, as its reference is merely to 
‘one of the mountains,’ the words ‘of Moriah’ 
being an undoubted gloss. On the whole, Gerizim 
or some neighbouring height accords best with the 
1016 description. 

The Samaritans point to a trench on the 8.E. 
end of the Gerizim summit as the spot where 
Isaac was laid on the altar. The Jews and Moslems 
agree with the Samaritans in attaching great im- 
portance to this trial by sacrifice in the life of 
Abraham, Jewish tradition stating that Isaac said 
to his father, ‘Bind me fast,’ and the Moslems 
making Ishmael, whom they substitute for Isaac, 
surpass this zeal by saying, ‘ Do not bind me.’ 

Samaritan tradition, arguing from the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Salem, makes Gerizim 
the place where Abraham was met by Melchizedek 
and the king of distant Sodom (Gn 144), Itis 
also connected with Jacob, who, on his return 
from Paddan-aram, bought ‘the parcel of ground’ 
for his encampment at Shechem, Gn 33” (KE), 
In addition to this, the Samaritans point to a 
spot on the summit called Ahurbet Lauzeh, as the 
place where Jacob slept, and had the vision of 
divine protection and promise, Gn 2811 (Ef), 

2. Israelite. — Ebal and Gerizim were the 
mountains on whose sides the tribes assembled 
under Joshua, according to the command of Moses, 
to hear the curses and the blessings connected with 
the observance of the law (Dt 1139. * 9711. 12. Jos 
833. 84), Gerizim was probably selected in preference 
to Ebal as the mount of blessing, because to one 
looking eastwards it was on the right hand, the 
side of good fortune (see Driver on Dt 11%). The 
Samaritans point out a piece of flat rocky ground 
as the site of Joshua’s altar and their own temple. 

The distance from Ai, taken along with the 
position of Ebal and Gerizim in the centre of a 
hostile country, has offered a difficulty to the 
acceptance of the above narrative in Deutero- 
nomy. <A solution was attempted by Eusebius 
(Onom. sac.? 253), Epiphanius, and others, by 
referring Ebal and Gerizim to localities nearer 
the Jordan Valley. But their connexion with 
Shechem, to which Josephus (Ant. XI. vill. 6), 
Eusebius, and Jerome themselves refer, has 
always discountenanced such a theory. 
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Gerizim comes again into prominence when 
Jotham delivered his highly figurative parable to 
the treacherous elders of Shechem (Jg 97:33), 

Tradition has represented these two mountains 
as brought under the spell of the blessings and 
curses once pronounced upon them, declaring 
Gerizim to be beautiful and fertile, while Ebal is 
bare and barren ; but at the present day they show 
the similarity that might be expected from their 
proximity, elevation, and composition. 

3. Samaritan. —It is well known that the 
Samaritans erected a temple on Gerizim which 
henceforth became the rival of the temple 
at Jerusalem in historical claims and sanctity 
as a religious centre. The occasion that led to 
its erection, ace. to Josephus (Ané, XI. viii. 2, 4), 
was the marriage between Manasseh of the high- 
priestly family in Jerusalem and the daughter of 
Sanballat. This union, and many similar inter- 
marriages, created the desire for an independent 
sanctuary, that would be free from the dictation 
of the Jerusalem authorities. It is practically 
certain that Josephus’ chronology here is incorrect. 
He places the erection of the schismatic temple in 
the time of Alexander the Great, who, according 
to him, authorized its erection ; but there can be 
little doubt that the temple on Gerizim was built 
a century earlier (6. 482 B.c.) by the son-in-law of 
Sanballat the Horonite referred to in Neh 13% (ef. 
inter alios, Ryle, Canon of OT, 91f.). This Samari- 
tan temple lasted at least till the time of the 
Maccabees, when it was probably destroyed 
(c. 110 B.c) by John Hyreanus (Jos. And. XII. ix. 1; 
Wars, 1. 1.6). To what extent this rivalry as to 
the proper site of worship survived in the time of 
Christ, is seen in the proverbial hatred between 
Jews and Samaritans, and in the arguments urged 
by the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well (Jn 4°24), 

4, Christian.—The most conspicuous ruins in 
Gerizim at the present day are those called in 
Arabic el-Kuldah, ‘the fortress.’ We have here 
the remains of the church built by the Christians 
in the reign of Zeno in A.D. 475, which, having 
been destroyed by the Samaritans, was afterwards 
enlarged and fortified by Justinian in 530. See 
SAMARITANS. 

The most interesting link with the past is the 
yearly celebration of the Samaritan Passover on 
its summit. As the sun sets on the Passover Eve, 
the seven lambs are slain, ceremonially examined, 
and roasted in the oven pit. At midnight the 
covering is removed, and the flesh is eaten by the 
standing elders with their families in the im- 
provized tents. Anything left over is scrupulously 
collected and consumed, so that the letter of the 
commandment may be kept. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP ii. 274 ff.; SWP ii, 148 ff.; 
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424 ff.; Thomson, Land and the Book (Index); Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal. 220, 222; G. A. Smith, HGHT 119f., 384 n. 2; Conder, 
Tent-Work, ch. ii.: Murray, Guide-book to Syria (Index); 
Driver on Dt 1179; Baudissin, Stud. z. Sem. Rel.-ges. ii, 252. 


G. M. MAcKIE. 
GERON should possibly appear as a proper name 
in 2 Mac 6', according to which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes sent γέροντα ᾿Αθηναῖον (AV and RV ‘an old 
man of Athens,’ RVin ‘Geron an Athenian’) ‘to 
coinpel the Jews to depart from the laws of their 
fathers.’ 


GERRENIANS (ἕως τῶν Teppnvdv, A Tevynpdr, 
AV Gerrhenians, 2 Mac 13¥%).— When Lysias, 
recalled from Pal. by troubles in Syria, made 
yeace with Judas Maccabeeus in B.c. 162, he left 
Iegemonides as commandant ‘from Ptolemais to 
the G.’ (AV wrongly, ‘made him—i.e. Judas— 
principal governor,’ etc.). The true reading and the 
people intended are both uncertain. The analogy 
of 1 Mac 11” suggests some place near the border 
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of Egypt; but Gerrha, between Pelusium and 


Rhinocolura, was in Egyptian territory. Ewald 
(Hist., Eng. tr. v. 319) suggested that the word 
should be understood of the inhabitants of Gerar, 
an ancient Phil. city S.E. of Gaza; and this view 
is supported by cod. 55, which reads Γεραρηνῶν (see 
RVm). On the other hand, Syr. reads Gazar 


(3}.49), i.e. Gezer or Gazara, not far from Lydda (ef. 
1 Mac 1558. %), H. A. WHITE. 


GERSHOM (o\v73 or Ὁ012).---Ἴ, The firstborn son of 
Moses and Zipporah (Ex 2¥%=18*, both JE, 1 Ch 
935), In the two former passages the writer ex- 
plains the name as though it were connected with 
Ἴ ‘a sojourner’ and oy ‘there,’ ef. the LX-X form 
Τηρσάμ (Ex 27=18%). Unless Ex 4% (J) gives us 
an account of his circumcision we know nothing 
further of G.’s life, but there are a few scattered 
notices of his descendants. In the pre-Massoretic 
text of Jg 18°, supported by some cursive MSS of 
the LXX, Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son 
of Moses, is said to have officiated as priest of 
the sanctuary of J” at Dan, and it is added that 
the office was held by members of the family until 
the Captivity. The MT here reads Manasseh for 
Moses; so LXX, A, B, L. See Moore, in loc. In 
1 Ch 23} it is stated that the sons of Moses were 
reckoned amongst the tribe of Levi, 2.6. in con- 
tradistinction to the Aaronite branch of the family, 
who were consecrated for special purposes. Lastly, 
from 1 Ch 26" we learn that in the time of David 
a son of G. named Shebuel was ‘ruler over the 
treasuries,’ ef. 231° 2429 (Shubael), 2. Gershon, the 
eldest son of Levi (1 Ch 61% 17-20. 43. 62.71 157), See 
next article. 3. A descendant of Phinehas who 
journeyed with Ezra from Babylon to Jerus. 
(Ezr 8), W. C, ALLEN. 


GERSHON (jw, called also Gershom, ov; or 
nya, 1 Ch Gle- 17. 20. 48, 62.71 157), —_ All our data 
about G. and his family come from P and the 
Chronicler, the latter, however, adding nothing to 
P’s account with regard to G. himself. According 
to these writers he was the firstborn of the three 
sons of Levi (Ex 615, Nu 3!7,1 Ch 61. 16 93°), born 
before the migration of Jacob and his family into 
Eeypt (Gn 46"), He had two sons, Libni (for 
whom we find Ladan in 1 Ch 23? 26") and Shimei 
(ix 617, Nu 318,1 Ch 617: 39), This is all that we know 
of G. personally, but of the fortunes of his descend- 
ants we have fuller particulars. Their history 
falls into three periods—(1) the wilderness wander- 
ings ; (2) the monarchy ; (3) after the Exile. 

1. At the time of the census taken by Moses 
in the wilderness of Sinai, the Gershonites were 
divided into two families, the Libnites and the 
Shimeites (Nu 83, The whole number of males 
from a month cld was 7500 (3%), and between 
30 and 50 years of age 2630 (4723-98-41), Their 
position in the camp was behind the tabernacle 
westward (3), and their chief at this time was 
Eliasaph the son of Lael (3). The office assigned 
to them by P during the wilderness wandering 
was the carrying of the curtains, the coverings, 
the screens, and the hangings of the tabernacle, 
and of the Tent of Meeting, together with the 
accompanying cords and instruments (375°? 474-6 
1017). In this they were to be at the command of 
Aaron, and were superintended by Ithamar his son 
(477-33), Two wacgons and four oxen were assigned 
to them for this service (7. In this respect of 
otfiee the Gershonites were preceded by the younger 
family, the Kohathites. The G. are also mentioned 
at the time of the census taken by Moses and 
Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(2657), At the allotment of Levitical cities by 
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Joshua and Eleazar after the entry into Pal., 
thirteen citics in the territories of castern Man- 
asseh, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali were assigned 
to the Gershonites (Jos 21% 77-8 [P]=1 Ch 6%: 71-78), 

2. In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we have several references to the Ger- 
shonites.* The G. family of Asaph, together with 
the Kohathite family of Heman and the Merarite 
family of Ethan or Jeduthun, were, acc. tothis writer, 
specially set apart to administer the temple music 
(cf. 1 Ch 6°47 251-7 ; and see ASAPH). Consequently, 
at the bringing of the ark into Jerus., of the 130 
Gershonites under the leadership of Joel who are 
said to have been present (1 Ch 15’), Asaph and 
certain others took part in the music (1537. 19. 165: *). 
Descendants of the two families of Ladan (for 
Libni) and Shimei are mentioned as ‘heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Levites 
into courses (1 Ch 237), and the sons and grand- 
sons of Ladan are spoken of as superintendents of 
the treasuries at this time (1 Ch 262-7 298), In 
1 Ch 26' the marginal reading Ebiasaph should be 
followed. Further, in the reign of Hezekiah G. are 
mentioned as taking part with the other Levites 
in the cleansing of the temple (2 Ch 29'* 1%), and 
in 2 Ch 35" the Asaphite singers are recorded 
as present when the passover was kept in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah. 

3. In the period after the Exile we hear a good 
deal of the Asaphite branch of the singers. When 
Zerubbabel returned to Jerusalem, 128 Asaphites 
(or 148 acc. to Neh 7") were included amongst his 
followers (zr 2"). At the laying of the founda- 
tion of the temple, Asaphites are found leading 
the music (Ezr 3"), and special provision appears 
to have been made for them (Neh 11°; cf. also 
1 Ch 9%, Neh 1117 1235), 

The name Gershonites (3739) occurs Nu 32): 38.328 
4%. 27.28 9657, Jos 213, 1 Ch 237,2 Ch 29% They are 
elsewhere called ‘the sons of Gershon’ (Ex 617, Nu 
8318. 35. 422. 38.41 77 1017), or ‘the children of Gershon’ 
(Jos 21% *7), or ‘the sons of Gershom’ (1 Ch 61" 62. 71 
15’), For their history see above. In 1 Ch 267 the 
word is applied in sing. to Ladan, in 29° to Jehicl. 

W. C, ALLEN. 

GERSON (A Τηρσών, B Ταροσότομος), 1 Es 89.--- 

In Ezr 83 GERSHOM. 


GERUTH-CHIMHAM (o725 mou Keré, oxi “ 
Kethibh) Jer 4".—A khan (2) which possibly de- 
rived its name from Chimham, the son of Barzillai 
the Gileadite, 25 19°, See CHIMHAM. Instead 
of nna we should almost certainly read nina 
‘hurdles,’ after Josephus and Aquila (see Graf). 


GESHAN (jv*3).—A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 247, 
Mod. editions of AV have Gesham, although the 
correct form of the name appears in ed. of 1611. 


GESHEM (ον, Γῆσαμ, Neh 2! 62: in 66 the 
form Gashmu occurs).—An Arabian, who is named 
along with Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah 
the Ammonite, as an ορραπαπὶ of Neh. during the 
rebuilding of the walls οἱ Jerusalem. He may have 
belonged to an Arab community, which, as we 
learn trom the monuments, was settled by Sargon 
in Samaria 6. B.c. 715— this would explain his 
close connexion with the Samaritans; or he may 
have been the chief of an Arab tribe dwelling in the 
S. of Judah, in which case his presence would point 
to a coalition of all the neighbouring peoples against 
Jerusalem. Since the internal administration of 
the Persian satraps was not sufficiently firm to 
prevent petty feuds among subject races in distant 
parts of the empire, there is nothing unnatural in 


* Jt must never be overlooked that if is the habit of the 


Ohronicler to carry back many of the arrangements of his own , 


age to the time of David. 


= 


the mention of an alliance of Samaritans, Arabians, 
Ashdodites, and Ammonites against the Jews 
(Neh 415). Geshem with his confederates mocked 
Neh.’s intention of repairing the walls (2); and 
when the walls were completed, he joined with 
Sanballat in inviting Neh. to a conference in the 
plain of Ono (01). His authority was cited in 
support of the rumour that Neh. intended to rebel 
against the Persian king (6°). H. A. WHITE. 


GESHUR, GESHURITE (12:31, “wwan).—A small 
Aramzan tribe whose territory, together with 
that of Maacah (wh. see), formed the W. border of 
Bashan (Dt 814, Jos 12° 13"). The Geshurites were 
not expelled by the half-tribe of Manasseh, to 
whom their land had been allotted (Jos 13:3), and 
were still ruled by an independent king in the 
reign of David, who married the daughter of 
Talmai king of Geshur (2 Καὶ 3%), After the murder 
of his half-brother Amnon, Absalom took refuge 
with his maternal grandfather in ‘Geshur of 
Aram’ (28 1351 158). Geshur and Maacah were 
probably situated in the modern Jazldn (Smith, 
HGH p. 548, n. 9), if they are not to be identified 
with it (Driver, Dew. p. 56f.). In 1 Ch 2% Geshur 
and Aram are said to have taken the ‘tent- 
villages’ of Jair from the Israelites. On the 
strength of Jos 13? and 1 S 278, it has been main- 
tained that there was another tribe of this name in 
the neighbourhood of the Philistines. This view 
has been recently revived by Hommel (AAT p. 
237 ἡ, whe regards Geshur as a contraction for 
Gé-Ashfr or Gé-Shdr, ‘the lowland of Ashfr or 
Shar,’ and identifies it with the extreme southern 
portion of Palestine between el-Arish (‘the brook 
of Egypt’) and Gaza (or Beersheba). According 
to Hommel, this tract of country was originally 
inhabited by the tribe of Asher (Ashtir being 
treated as the ‘broken’ or internal plural form of 
Asher). But even if we could follow him in his 
view that Shir (Gn 16’ 20! 251% 18 15’) was 
merely a popular abbreviation of Ashir (see SHUR), 
and-that the latter was so called after the tribe of 
Asher, his derivation of Geshur must be rejected. 
Such a contraction as Geshur for Gé-Ashir or 
Gé-Shiir (wa for wiy wa or ww N13), is entirely foreign 
to the Hebrew language; and, further, the meaning 
of gé (w1, constr. st. of ΝᾺ) is not ‘lowland,’ but 
‘ravine’ or ‘glen.’ It is noteworthy that the B 
text of the LXX at 1 5. 278 gives only one name, 
omitting Geshur, whicli is probably an incorrect 
gloss (see GIRZITE). In the remaining passage 
(Jos 13°) the context (cf. νν.1}" 18) renders the 
present reading very suspicious: possibly we 
should substitute W253) (‘and all the inhabitants 
of Gezer’) for weirdo) (‘and all the Geshurites’), 
In the absence of further proof, therefore, we may 
conclude that the name Geshur was applied only 
to the country E. of the Jordan. 

In 2 Καὶ 2 *Geshurites’ (1239) should perhaps be 
substituted for ‘Ashurites’ ("nWws7). So Vulg., 
Syr., and Thenius, Ewald, Wellhausen. Others 
prefer to read να (‘ Asherites,’ ef. Jg 1533, This 
is adopted by Kohler, Kamphausen, Klostermann, 
Budde, and others. J: F. STENNING. 


GESTURES. —1. An emotional necessity of 
Oriental life. Gesture is much resorted to by 
Orientals in the communication of their thoughts 
and expression of their feelings. This does not 
prove them more emotional than Anglo-Saxons, 
if we use this term of sincerity of feeling and its 
practical and permanent influence upon conduct, 
but they have much greater facility and variety in 
its expression. Where we control our feelings, 
they are controlled by them, not because the 
feelings are always stronger, but because the con- 
trolling power isless. They are more governed by 
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the impression of the moment, and the mood 
changes with the occasion that produced it. Thus 
the passage of a funeral procession through an 
Oriental town makes a reverent hush among the 
trades and traffic of the street, and the people stand 
mute and motionless like a guard of honour; 
among the aged and infirm, lips move in prayer, 
and eyes are filled with tears ; but when the spec- 
tacle has passed, the return to other things is rapid, 
easy, and complete. 

In congenial company a jest may cause such 
merriment that one of the number will call out, 
‘The Lord cover (forgive) us for this laughter!’ 
In the same way grief is vented to the point of 

hysical reaction and dismissal. In lands that 
[εἷς given freedom to the press, there is an out- 
spoken frankness about the statement of private 
intention and public affairs, but the feelings of 
the heart are kept in hallowed reserve; in the 
East, on the contrary, plans, motives, and ex- 
pipe, are seldom stated simply and sincerely, 

ut the expression of feeling is always profuse and 
exuberant. The strongest possible terms of devo- 
tion to God and attachment to friends are in 
constant use, but only one of themselves can tell 
when language is the symbol of feeling and when 
its substitute. In modern Syria, a mere child 
detected in theft or falsehood at school boldly 
calls heaven and earth to witness that he is 
innocent. In the Arabic grammar, emotional 
apostrophe is treated as a commonplace of daily 
speech, and rules are provided for adjuration and 
imprecation. Conversation is usually conducted 
in a loud tone of voice; truth, in the interest of 
truth, is sympathetically exaggerated ; the simple 
‘yes’ and ‘no’ of the European are regarded as 
cold and deficient in humanity. 

The Bible abounds in vivid narrative, and the 
dramatic form is approached in Job and Canticles, 
but neither among the Hebrews nor the Arabs has 
there been any dramatic literature in the European 
sense of the term. This may be largely due to the 
fact that their speech is generally so figurative and 
animated. 

Such temperament and surroundings help to ex- 
plain the fact that the language of Orientals is so 
rich in figure, and their spoken words to such an 
unusual degree helped and harmonized by appro- 
priate gesture. 

2, Hxpressiveness and variety of Oriental gesture. 
—To the European, Oriental gesture is lacking 
in self-command and husbanded energy, and 
approaches grimace and contortion. ‘T'lic whole 
body is pressed into the service. ‘l'wo men engaged 
in warm dispute appear to be using the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. he body is one moment bent 
forward, the next is standing crect; the hands are 
stretched outin supplication, and then slapped and 
held on each side of the head in the anguish of 
distraction and the shock of assumed amazement. 
The eyes flash, and the voices rise higher, until 
one yields to the vehemence of the other (25 195), 
or both are separated by the bystanders (Ex 2%), 
The head is shaken, nodded, jerked, and inclined 
sideways, forwards, and backwards in a variety of 
ways reaching in suggested meaning from indiifer- 
ence, impatience, acquiescence, and denial to 
amazement, sarcasm, denunciation, and disgust. 
The shrugging of the shoulders is similarly varied 
to express embarrassment, surprise, ignorance, and 
irresponsibility. An Oriental reading the Bible 
naturally supplies this shrug when reading Gn 355 
37% μά Hx 815 15% 174, 15 17%, Ph 1%, the first 
sentence of Rev 7, etc. In salutation the form 


varies with the relationship. A man greeting his | 


senior or superior brings the hand with a round 


implying readiness to receive, understand, and 
obey commands. Relatives or intimate acquaint- 
ances meeting each other after an interval kiss 
each other on both cheeks. A son or daughter 
kisses the hand of a parent or aged relative, and 
thesame respectful courtesy isshown towards priests 
as spiritual fathers. Frequently, a man meeting 
his friend puts out both hands as if to clasp and 
kiss his hand with the respect of inferior to 
superior, but the other is expected to defeat this 
intention, allowing his fingers to be touched, and 
by withdrawing his hand to claim the equality of 
a friend. When one enters a room where others 
are seated, those assembled risc in token of respect 
and welcome, this being especially observed in the 
case of the aged. 

Many particular gestures and special actions 
might be noted. The beggar at the door brings 
his forefinger across his teeth to prove that he 
has eaten nothing that day (Am 4°), 

In friendly explanation, as an act of affectionate 
persuasion, and as a liberty of familiar friendship, 
the hand is put under the chin, and the face lifted 
up, or the beard stroked as Joab did to Amasa 
(3 5 20°). The outstretched arm indicates authority 
and decision, if the hand is also open and extended 
(Ex 6°); but when the fingers and thumb are drawn 
together to a cone, it implies a respectful request 
for permission to speak or interfere (Ac 21"). 

aturally, the most characteristic gestures are 
those where the strongest emotions are called, 
forth or appealed to, as in the dance, in bereave- 
ment, and the symbolical gestures and attitudes 
of Oriental prayer. See further such articles as 
Foot, HAND, HEAD. G. M. MACKIE. 


GET, GETTING.—1. The verb to ‘ get’ (of which 
the parts are get, gat* or got, gotten or got) is 
frequently used in the sense of ‘go,’ generally 
followed immediately by a personal pronoun. 
Thus 28 47 ‘they smote him... and gat them 
away through the plain all night’ ("3Qya ὙΤῚ 337}, 
RV ‘went by the way of the Arabah’). ’ Four 
times in NT ὕπαγε, the imperat. of ὑπάγω, to 
‘depart,’ is so tr’, viz. ὕπαγε Σατανᾶ, ‘Get thee 
hence,t Satan,’ Mt 4:9 (Rhem. ‘Avant Satan’); 
and ὕπαγε ὀπίσω μον Darava, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,’ Mt 16%, Mk 8*, Lk 4° (the last omitted by 
RV after edd.). This idiom is still bolder in 
earlier versions, as in Tind., Mt 27 ‘the hye 
prestes and pharises got them selves to Pilate’ ; 
Lk 221‘ And he gate him selfe from them, about 
a stones cast’; Jn 518 ‘ For Jesus had gotten him 
selfe awaye, because that ther was preace of 
people in the place.’ 

2. The same form of expression (though the 
idiom is dillerent, the pron. being now the remote 
object) is often used wlien the meaning is ‘ find’ or 
‘gain.’ Sometimes the pers. pron. is expressed In 
the Heb., sometimes not. Thus Gn 34° ‘Get me 
this damsel to wife’ (">"np) ; Ex 1418 ‘ When IJ have 
gotten me honour upon Pharaoh’ (72393); 2 αὶ 20° 


ΤΑΝ hehe 


‘lest he get him fenced cities’ (Ὁ syzza); Ec 27 <1 
got me servants’ (O'72y, 3p, RV ‘TI bought men- 
servants’); 951 gathered me also silver’ (") 1033); 
Jer 138! ‘Go and get thee a linen girdle’ (4? Msp, 
iV ‘buy thee’). This remote object is expressed 
otherwise than by a pers. pron. in 1 Mae 3° ‘So he 
cat his people great honour’ (καὶ ἐπλάτυνεν δόξαν τῷ 
Aaw αὐτοῦ). 

3. Other passages deserving attention are: Gn 4? 
‘I have gotten a man from the LORD’ (“ny es ΠΝ 

* The 1611 edition of AV spells this form ‘ gate’ everywhere 
except Sir 462, 1 Mac 982. 

t This passage has given the phrase ‘get thee hence’ 8 
meaning in mod. Eng. which it did ποὺ always carry. Thus 


. | 44 'Tind. ‘ hence and shewe thy silfe to the preste’ ; 
sweep towards the ground, as if he should 6. Ae 1 Ὁ ee See ἘΠΕ ΒΗΘ y Ρ 


kneeling there, and lifts it to his breast and head, | 


Jn 611 Tind, ‘Take up thy beed, and get thee hence"; an 
Zec 69 AV ‘ Get you hence, walk to and fro through the earth.’ 
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ma, RV ‘I have gotten a man with the help of 
the Lord’*); Wis 108 ‘they gat not only this 
hurt, that they knew not the things which were 
good’ (ἐβλάβησαν, RV ‘were disabled’); Sir 131 
‘Smiling upon thee [he] will get ont thy secrets’ 
(ἐξετάσει, RV ‘ will search thee out’); 21" “ getteth 
the understanding thereof ’ (κατακρατεῖ τοῦ ἐννοήματος 
αὐτοῦ, RV “ becometh master of the intent thereof’) ; 
27 “50 hast thou let thy neighbour go, and shalt 
not get him again’ (οὐ θηρεύσεις αὐτόν, RV ‘thou 
wilt not ecateh him again’); 1 Mac 9% ‘when 
Bacchides gat knowledge thereof’ (ἔγνω, RV 
‘knew it’); 2 Mac ὅδ ‘But Jason slew his own 
citizens without merey, not considering that to 
get the day of them of his own nation would be 
a most unhappy day for him’ (οὐ συννοῶν τὴν els τοὺς 
συγγενεῖς εὐημερίαν δυσημερίαν εἶναι τὴν μεγίστην, RV 
‘that good success against kinsmen is the greatest 
ill success’ }). 

Getting is used as a verbal subst. in Gn 31 ‘ the 
cattle of his getting’ (i93p app, Dillm. das Vieh 
seines Erwerbes, ‘the cattle of his possession ’ ; 
Kalisch, ‘the cattle of his acquisition’); and in 
Pr 47 ‘with all thy getting, get understanding’ 
(azizp-o2a, RV ‘with all thou hast gotten’: the 
meaning is not ‘ whatever thou gettest, get under- 
standing,’ but ‘by means of all thy gains, get 
understanding’; ef. Mt 13% ‘went and sold all 
that he had, and bought it’). T. Lever (Sermons, 
1550, Arber’s ed. p. 117) translates Is 56" ‘Un- 
shamefaste dogges, knowynge no measure of gredye 
gettynge.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GETHER (7n3).—Named in Gn 10”, along with 
Uz, Hul, and Mash, as one of the ‘sons of Aram’ 
(in 1 Ch 1:7 simply ‘sons of Shem’). The clan of 
which he is the eponymous founder has not been 
identified. Dillmann considers that Knobel’s ex- 

lanations (Voélkertafel, 235f.) from Arabian genea- 
ogies, as well as the attempts of Glaser (Skizze d. 
Gesch. u. Geog. Arab. 421f.), have failed to yield 
any acceptable results. 


GETHSEMANE (le0onpavel).—A ‘ plot of ground’ 
(χωρίον, Mt 2655, Mk 1433), which appears to have 
been on the Mt. of Olives (Lk 2939) and beyond the 
ravine of the Kidron (Jn 18). The ‘garden’ or 
enclosure (κῆπος) belonging to it was the scene of 
our Lord’s Agony. The name (from ni ‘ press’ and 
yoy ‘oil’) means ‘oil-press’ (on the form of the 
name see Dalman, Gram. 152, 289 n. 3). Leaving 
Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s gate one comes to the 
traditional site of Gethsemane, at a distance of 
almost 50 yards beyond the bridge that spans the 
Kidron. A stone wall encloses a nearly square 

* There are two difficulties: (1) ΤΠ ‘I have gotten’ is 
evidently meant to explain the name 7} Cain. See under Cain. 
(2) MAvny is either siraply ‘the Lord’ (nS being the sign of the 
object), or ‘with the Lord’ (MX being the prep.). The prep. is 
not elsewhere used with ΠῚ" (yet cf. "NN || ΠΡ) Job 264). 
But the direct object gives so difficult a sense that most 
versions and commentators prefer the prep., as AV and RV. 
The LXX has ’Exryccpuyy ἄνθρωπον διὰ τοῦ θεοῦ : O.L., Vulg. 
peed (acquisivi, procreavt) hominem per deum:; Luther, Ich 

abe den Hann, den Herrn’; Wyc. 1382, ‘I haue had a man bi 
God,’ 1888, ‘Y haue gete a man bi God’; Tind. ‘I haue gotten a 
man of the LorpE’; Cov. ‘I haue opteyned the man of the 
Lorps’ ; Rog. ‘IT haue obteyned a man of the Lorp’; Gen. ‘I haue 
obteined a man by the Lord’ [Gen. marg. That is, according to 
the Lord’s promise, as ch, 315; some read, To the Lord, as 
reioycing for the sonne, whom she wolde offer to the Lord as the 
first frutes of her birth’]; Bish. “1 haue gotten a man of the Lord’; 
Dou. ‘I haue gotten a man through God’; Kautzsch, " Hinen 
Menschen habe ich erhalten mit Hilfe Jahwes.’ See Spurrell, in 
loc., supplemented by Konig in Kzpos. 5th Ser. vii. 205 f. 

t This passage is referred to by Scrivener (Camb. Bible, p. 65 
n. 1) as one of the colloquial forms which disfigure the AV 
Apocrypha, though he admits that it keeps up the verbal play of 
the Greek. It is, however, no colloquial or other English idiom, 
it is simply a literal tr. of the Greek. The Gen. Bible is more 
idiomatic, ‘not considering that to have the advantage against 
his kinsmen is greatest disadvantage,’ and it preserves the 
word-play also. 


plot of ground, which contains eight very ancient 
olive trees. Some cling fondly to the idea that 
these were actual witnesses of the Agony; others 
hold that this is precluded by the express state- 
ment of Josephus (BJ vi. i. 1), that during the 
siege by Titus all the trees in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem were cut down. Robinson, Thomson, 
and many other recent explorers doubt the accur- 
acy of the tradition which locates Gethsemane, 
although it is universally admitted that the real 
site cannot be far from the traditional one. The 
tradition in question dates only from the 4th cent., 
and Robinson may be right in his suggestion that 
the site of Gethsemane, like that of Calvary, was 
fixed upon during the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 326. Eusebius (0S? 248, 18) says that Geth- 
semane was at, Jerome (20. 130, 22) that it was at 
the foot of, the Mt. of Olives. The latter adds thata 
church had been built over it (see the Peregrinatio 
Silvie, cf. the testimony of Antoninus Martyr at the 
end of 6th cent.). The traditional site is objected 
to on the ground that it is too near the city. 
LiITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP2 i. 234f., 270; Porter, Hand- 
book, 177; Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 483; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine, 415; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 413; Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, vi. 9ff.; Conder, Bible Places (ed. 1897), p. 
204; Lees, Jerusalem Illustrated, 186; SWPP vol. iii. sh. xiii. 
and Jerusalem volume; PHF St (1887), pp. 151, 159 ; (1889), 
p. 176. ot R. CONDER. 


GEUEL (5yix3 ‘majesty of God’).—The Gadite 
sent as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13% P, 


GEZER (an, Τάξερ, Téfep, dgapa, ΤῬ᾿άζης, Vulg. 
Gazer).— Now Tell Jezer, near the village of Aba 
Shisheh and 4 miles W.N.W. of ‘Amwis, the 
ancient Nicopolis (see Euseb. Onom. Sac. p. 254, 
14), to the right of the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
The site, which is marked by blocks of unhewn 
stone and early pottery, would well repay excava- 
tion. Here have been found two inscriptions on a 
rock, one containing the name AAKIOY in Gr. 
letters, the other 711 onn ‘the boundary of Gezer’ 
in Heb. characters of the Maccabean age. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, to whom the discovery was 
due, suggests that Alkios should be identified with 
a certain Alkios son of Simon, whose sarcophagus 
has been found at Lydda, and points out that Tell 
Jezer is the Mount Gisart of the Crusaders. The 
inseription may define the Sabbatic limit of the 
city. Josephus (Ané. VIE. vi. 1) places the town 
on the frontier of the territory of the Philistines ; 
and Strabo (XVI. ii. 29), who calls it Gadaris, states 
that it had been appropriated by the Jews. In 
1 Ch 20* Gezer is given in place of the otherwise 
unknown Gob of 2 S 21 (where, however, the 
Sept. and Syr. read Gath). 

When the Egyptians under the Pharaohs of the 
18th dynasty conquered Canaan, Gezer was placed 
under an Egyptian governor. In the time of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) the governor 
was Yapakhi, and we hear of Gezer (Gazru) along 
with Ashkelon and Lachish sending provisions to 
Jerusalem. Subsequently, however, Gezer was 
occupied by the Bedawi sheikh Labai (who had 
once been governor of Shunem) and his confederate 
Malchiel, and it joined in an attack on Ebed-tob, 
the king of Jerusalem. This was the subject of a 
charge brought against Labai before the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. When the Israelites entered Canaan, 
Horam (Ailam in the Sept.) was king of Gezer; he 
came to the help of Lachish, but was defeated and 
slain by Joshua (Jos 10% 12"). The town was 
included in the southern border of Ephraim, and 
was assigned to the Kohathite Levites (Jos 16° 
217); the Israelites, however, failed to capture it, 
and its Canaanite inhabitants paid tribute to the 
Ephraimites (Jos 16%, Jg 1%). <A recently dis- 
covered inscription of Merenptah, the son and 
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suecessor of Ramses 11, (B.C. 1280), in whieh men- 
tion is made of the Israelites, speaks of Gezer 
having been taken by the Egyptians (or, aceording 
to another possible translation, by the people of 
Ashkelon). In the reign of Solomon it was again 
taken by an Egyp. Pharaoh, who handed it over 
to his daughter, Solomon’s wife (1 K 9"%). Solomon 
thereupon restored it, as well as the neighbouring 
Beth-horon, and it henceforth remained in Israel- 
itish possession. Under the name of GAZARA (wh. 
see), Gezer appears repeatedly during the Macca- 
bean struggles (1 Mac 4% 715. 9°? 13% 53 147-34 1538 
161, 2 Mae 10°). It was then an important strong- 
hold, for whose possession both parties contended 
strenuously. See, further, Clermont -Ganneau, 
Arch. Researches in Pal. (1896), pp. 224 ff. 
A. H. SAYCE. 

GHOST.—Like ‘ghastly’ and ‘aghast,’ ‘ ghost’ 
has had an ἢ inserted in the course of its history— 
an Italian affectation, says Earle, and for the most 
part a toy of the Elizabethan period. The Anglo- 
Saxon form is gdst, the connexion of which with 
Ger. geist is obvious. The Middle-Eng. form is 
‘gvoost’ and sometimes ‘gost.’ Wyelif’s form is 
‘goost,’ Tindale’s ‘ goost’ and rarely ‘gost,’ the 
Geneva ‘gost,’ the Rhemish NT and the AV 
always spell ‘ ghost.’ 

The root of the word, according to Skeat, is the 
Teut. GIS=Aryan GHIS=to terrify, so that the 
modern use of the word is as close to the primitive 
meaning as any other. The sense of ‘ apparition’ 
or ‘speetre,’ appears, however, to be later in 
English usage than that of ‘ breath’ or ‘spirit,’ 
so that the derivation is a little uncertain. The 
range of meaning in older English is considerable. 

The principal meanings are: (1) Breath, as Bp. Andrewes, Ser- 
mons, li, 340, ‘ Ye see then that it is worth the while to confess 
this as it should he confessed. In this wise none can do it 


but by the Holy Ghost. Otherwise, for an ore tenus only, our 
own ghost will serve well enough.’ 


(2) The soul or spirit of a living person. 

Clerke’s Tale, 972— 
*““Nat only, lord, that I am glad,” quod she, 
*“To doon your lust, but I desyre also 
Yow for to serue and plese in my degree 
With-outen feynting, and shal euermo. 
Ne neuer, for no wele ne no wo, 
Ne shal the gost with-in myn herte stente 
To loue yow best with al my trewe entente ”’ 
So Spenser, /’Q π. i. 42— 
‘Whom when the good Sir Guyon did behold, 
His hert gan wexe as starke as marble stone, 
And his fresh bloud did frieze with fearefull cold, 
That all his sences seemd bereft attone : 
At last his mightie ghost gan deepe to grone, 
As lion, grudging in his great disdaine.’ 

(3) It is applied especially to the soul or spirit departing 
from the body. Thus in ‘The Forty-two Articles’ of 1553 
(Gibson, The XX XIX Articles, i. 71), Art. I1I—‘ For the bodie 
laie in the Sepulchre, until the resurrection: but his Ghoste 
departing from hin was with the Ghostes that were in prison, 
or in helle, and didde preache to the same, as the place of S. 
Peter doeth testify.’ Thence arise the phrases ‘breathe out, 

ield up, give up the ghost,’ ag Chaucer, Legend of Good 

omen, 886— 

‘When that he herde the name of Tisbe cryen, 
On her he caste his hevy deedly yén, 
And doun again, and yeldeth up the gost.’ 


So Prioresses Tale, 1862— 


‘This holy monk, this abbot, him mene I, 
His tonge out-caughte, and took a-wey the greyn, 
And he gaf up the goost ful softely.’ 
And Spenser, #'@ 11. viii. 45— 
‘He tombling downe on ground, 
Breathd out his ghost, which to th’ infernal] shade 
Fast flying, there cternall torment found 
For all the sinnes wherewith his lewd life did abound.’ 


(4) The most frequent application of the word is, however, to 
the spirit of a dead person, a disembodied spirit. Bp. Hall says 
(Works, ii. 114), ‘ Herod’s conscience told hiin he had offered an 
unjust and crucl) violence to an innocent, and now hee thinkes 
that Jolin's ghost haunts him.’ Cf. also Mk 6% Rhem. * But 
they seeing him walking upon the sea, thought it was a ghost, 
and cried out.” The word is found as early as Chaucer quite in 
the modern sense, as Prologue, 8— 


‘Tie was nat pale as a for-pyned (=tormented) goost.’ 


Thus Chaucer, 


The application to the Holy Spirit is also very early. Thus 
Malory, Morte d@ Arthur (Globe ed.), x1m. viii. 7—‘In the 
midst of this blast entered a sun-beam more clearer by seven 
times than ever they saw day, and all they were alighted of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.’ Nor is it always accompanied by 
the adj. Holy : Chaucer (Seconde Nonnes Tale, 328) has—- 


‘But ther is better lyf in other place, 
That never shal be lost, ne drede thee nought, 
Which Goddes sone us tolde thurgh his grace ; 
That fadres sone hath alle thinges wrought 3 
And al that wrought is with a skilful thought, 
The gost, that fro the fader gan procedc, 
Hath sowled hem, withouten any drede.’ 


(5) Finally, it should be noticed that the word is sometimes 
applied toa dead body. Spenser, JQ 11. viii, 26— 
‘Palmer, (said he) no knight so rude, I weene, 
As to doen outrage to a sleeping ghost,’ 
Shaks. 11 Henry VI. 1. it. 161— 


‘See how the blood is settled in his face | 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless.’ 


This is held to be the meaning of Hamlet, τ. iv. 85— 


‘Still am I call’d, unhand me, gentlemen. 
By heaven, Pll make a ghost of him that let’s me!’ 


And Dyce quotes from Hooker’s Amanda (1653), p. 207— 


‘What stranger who had seen thy shriv’led skin, 
Thy thin, pale, ghastly face, would not have been 
Conceited he had seen a ghost i’ th’ bed, 

New risen from the grave, not lately dead ?’ 

In AV ‘ghost’ is used only in the plirase ‘ give 
up’ or ‘yield up the ghost,’ and in the uame ‘the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

1, The poetic and ‘Priestly’ word yu gadwa’, 
which means ‘to expire,’ ‘to perish,’ is ὑπ ‘ sive 
up the ghost’ in Gn 25° 1 35°, Job 811 1018 13 14, 
Lal’; and ‘yield up the ghost’ in Gn 4933, This 
tr® is partly due to the Geneva Bible (Gn 35” 49%), 
but seems in most places original to AV. There 
is no reason for so special a tr” in those passages ; 
elsewhere gdwa‘ is tr? simply ‘die,’ except Jos 
22%), Job 34", ‘perish.’ The Heb. πὸ rviah, ‘ breath,’ 
‘spirit,’ is never tr? ‘ ghost.’ But υξ: nephesh, ‘ soul,’ 
is twice so tr*, Job 11” ‘their hope shall be as the 
giving up of the ghost’ (wprnap; AVm ‘a puff of 
breath’); and Jer 15® ‘she hath given up the ghost’ 
(ava; ani). In To 14% we find ψυχή tr? in the same 
way, ‘he gave up the ghost in the bed’ (ἐξέλιπεν 
[B ἐξέλειπεν) αὐτοῦ ἡ ψυχὴ ἐπὶ τῆς κλίνη). In NT 
we do ποὺ find ψυχή so tr’, but πνεῦμα twice, Mt 
27°" * Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost’ (ἀφῆκε τὸ πνεῦμα; RV 
‘yielded up his spirit’); and Jn 19° ‘he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost’ (παρέδωκε τὸ 
πνεῦμα ; RV ‘gave up his spirit’). Though ψυχή 
is not tr? ‘ghost,’ the verb ἐκψύχω, whieh oceurs 
three times, is twice (Ac 5° 1958) tr’ ‘give up the 
ghost,’ and onee (Ac 519) ‘yield up the ghost.’ 
Similarly ἐκπνέω, whieh also oecurs three times 
(Mk 1051. 89. Lk 23%), is each time tr? ‘give up the 
chost.’ Finally, the phrase ἐν ἐσχάτῃ πνοῇ (lit. as 
᾿Ν ‘at the last gasp’) is rendered in 2 Mae 851 
‘give up the ghost.’ 

2. Wherever πνεῦμα is accompanied with ἅγιον it 
is tr? in AV after all the previous versions ‘ Hol 
Ghost’ (in 1611 always spelt ‘holy Ghost,’ which 
is the more surprising that Rhem. NT has almost 
always ‘Holy Ghost’). When πνεῦμα occurs with- 
out ἄγιον, and the reference is to the Holy Ghost, 
it is tr’ ‘spirit’ or ‘Spirit.’ The RV has a few 
times, Amer. RV always, replaced ‘Holy Ghost’ 
by ‘Holy Spirit’; both have generally accepted 
‘sive up’ or ‘yield up the ghost.’ See articles 
TLoLY SPrrit and SPIRIt. J. HASTINGS. 


GIAH (o3).—Named in the account of Joab’s 
parent of Abner, 25 2%, ‘the hill of Ammah that 
ieth before Giah by the way of the wilderness of 
Gibeon.’? Ammah is prob. taken correctly as a 
proper name, although it cannot be identified. 
Theod., indeed, tr. it by ὑδραγωγός, ‘aqueduct’ (80 
Vulg. agueductus), but this would neeessitate the 
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article, πῃ (cf. Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.). 
Wellh. proposes to eliminate Giah from the text, 
and for “ἃ 1299 ὅτι π}} ‘by of MT to substitute seby 
‘a 22702 FWA, holding that ta has arisen out of 7 'a 
(cf. the LXX Tal, z.¢. sa ‘ravine’). It was natural 
to interpolate a gai answering to the preceding 
‘hill,’ and the n of π' might readily arise from the 
ΠΟΥ yu. This emendation is accepted by Budde 
(in SBOT) and Kittel (in Kautzsch’s AT). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

GIANT.—Most peoples have traditions in regard 
to gigantic men existing in earlier times. Not 
many decades ago these traditions were supposed 
to be confirmed by discoveries of remains of Πρ 
historic men of enormous size. but a_ close 
scrutiny of the evidence indicates that prehistoric 
men were not larger than the men now living, 
and that the difference between the largest men 
that ever lived and men of normal size is less than 
used to be thought. Moreover, the giants of the 
traditions, when we come to study the subject 
closely, are found to be more or less confused 
with mythological beings or with ghosts, {1115 
becoming, in a measure, unreal. 

There was a time when the Iblical accounts 
of giants were interpreted and coloured by the 
traditions and supposed historic remains. More 
lately there is a tendency to interpret them in 
the light of the unreality that is now assigned to 
the extra-biblical traditions. These facts are a 
reason for scanning carefully the biblical evidence 
and confining ourselves very closely to it. 

In our EV three different words are translated 
giant. In Gn 64 and Nu 13* is used the word 
ods (in LXX and Gr. Enoch οἱ γίγαντες). See 
NEPHILIM. This word denotes beings analogous 
to the demigods of the Greek and Latin mythology. 
When applied to the giant inhabitants of Pal. 
(Nu 13%), it should perhaps be regarded as a 
figure of speech. The word used in Job 16" is 
gibbor (23), a mighty man (RVm), a hero, an 
armed assailant, not a giant. The same word is 
used in the plur. in Gn 6', apparently as an 
equivalent for Nephilim, and is tr. in the Sept. 
γίγαντες ; but itis evidently the equivalent of the 
word ‘heroes’ as used in mythological legends. 

The true Heb. word for giant is different from 
these. In 2 § 9110 18.222 is the word raphah 
(π5:), tr? giant, and in 1 Ch 902" δ. 8. is the variant 
raphe’ (xo). From the same stem, in this variant 
form, comes the plur. réphaim (ΝΒ, also used for 
the ‘shades,’ see REPHAIM), and this is the proper 
equivalent of our Eng. word ‘ giants.’ 

Raphah means to become linp, to be slack, to 
be loosened. It often deseribes the physical and 
moral condition of one who goes to pieces through 
fear or discouragement, one who is physically 
and spiritually relaxed through terror or panie 
(in Qal, Jer 67% 4959 508; Hithp., Jos 188, Pr 18? 
2419), Many regard the word réphaim as the plur. 
of the gentilic adject. réphai, Rephaite; but its 
use indicates that it is rather a common noun in 
the plur., and it will be so treated in this article. 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.—In David’s 
time, the accounts say, there were rephaim, that 
is to say, giant people, living in Gath, and they 
mention none elsewhere. The Goliath whom 
David slew was one of these (1 8 17 δὲ al.). 
So were Ishbi-benob, Saph (in 1 Ch 20% Sippai), 
Goliath the Gittite (in 1 Ch 20° Lahmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite), and a man of stature with 
twenty-four fingers and tocs (28 21%, 1 Ch 20%), 
See each of these names, in its place. Some of 
these men individually, and all four of them col- 


lectively, are said to have been born ‘to the | 


raphah (in 1 Ch 20%8 raphe’) in Gath.’ Certainly 
raphah is here not a proper name. It is to be tr@ 
‘the giant.’ Itis to be understood either individu- 


ally or collectively. If individually, then probably 
‘the giant’ is the Goliath whom David slew, and 
the four men here mentioned are his sons. If 
collectively, then the assertion is that the four 
were of the breed of the giants that lived at 
Gath. 

Some centuries earlier, just before the conquests 
by Moses and Joshua, the rephaim were more 
widely distributed. At that time, Og, the king 
of Bashan, was the only remaining representative 
‘of those that were left of the rcphaim’ E. of the 
Jordan (Dt 3"), W. of the Jordan the ANAKIM 
(wh. see) had their principal seat, perhaps, at 
Hebron and its vicinity (Nu 13%, Jos 1412) 118. 14 
117, Jg 1%); but there were Analkim also in the 
mountain country of Israel as well as in the 
mountain country of Judah, and among the Phil. 
cities near the Mediterranean (Jos 112: 2%), Further, 
there seem to have been rephaim in the forest 
region near Mount Carmel (Jos 17%). There are 
traces, too, of giant occupation, either then or 
earlier, in such geographical names as the valley 
of Rephaim (Jos 155 1816 etec.), near Jerus., and 
‘the Avvim,’ one of the cities of Benjamin (Jos 
18"). And it is presumable that they oceupied 
yet other localities at this date. 

Going back to earlier times, two passages are 
especially important. In Dt 2!°* Moses is repre- 
sented as mentioning, for the encouragement of 
Israel against the Anakim, several giant peoples 
that had been dispossessed by other peoples. In 
Gn 14 we have an account of the several peoples 
that were attacked by the four kings in their 
march southward, in the days of Abraham. The 
peoples mentioned in these two passages are mainly 
the same, and they are so mentioned as to enable 
us to locate them geographically. The four kings 
‘smote Rephaim’ (Gn 14°), and this region must 
have been so called because there were rephawm 
then living there, E. of the Jordan, well to the 
N., the region where Og afterwards reigned. Pro- 
ceeding S. they smote the Zuzim, apparently the 
same- with the Zamzummim, who occupied terri- 
tory afterwards held by the Ammonites, and who 
are said to be rephavm (Gn 145, Dt 2”). Still 
marching 8., they reached the Emim, who are 
also said to be rephaim, in the territory after- 
wards held by Moab (Gn 14°, Dt 2"), Yet 
farther S., in the country of Seir, they attacked 
the Horim, who were probably rephavm, though 
this is not expressly stated (Gn 145, Dt 2!*- 2°), 

W. of the Jordan, the Avvim were near Gaza 
at a very early period (Dt 2%). The rephaim are 
mentioned along with the Kenite, the Hittite, 
the Perizzite, the Amorite, ete. (Gn 15%), as in 
the land, apparently, in Abraham’s time. The 
Anakim are not mentioned by name in connexion 
with this early period, but we are told that 
‘Sarah died in the city of Arba, which is Hebron, 
in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 237); and that ‘Jacob 
came to Isaac, his father, to Mamre, the city of 
the Arba, which is Hebron’ (Gn 35%), Evidently, 
the writer of these statements held that the city 
was called by the name of Arba in the time of 
Jacob and of Abraham. It follows that he held 
that the Anakim were already there, for Arba 
‘was the great man among the Analkim’ (Jos 14"), 
And from Nu 13” it is difficult te avoid the con- 
clusion that it was the Anakim who built Hebron 
‘seven years before Zoan of Egypt.’ 

2, HISTORY OF THE GIANT PropLus.—If what 
has been said is true, we are to think of them as 
widely spread in Pal., on both sides of the Jordan, 
as early as the time of Abraham. They are 
expressly said to have preecded the Caphtorite 
Philistines, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Edomites, the Israelites; it is not said whether 
| they preceded the Can. peoples. Some aifirm them 
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to have been the aborigines of Palestine. This 
is not in itself improbable, and it is perhaps con- 
firmed by what we know of their characteristics. 
In particular, the name Horite is supposed to 
denote a cave-dweller, and if we regard the Hor- 
ites as rephaim, this is an argument of some 
weight. 

Not all scholars accept the opinion stated above, 
that the Anakim and other rephatm were W. of 
the Jordan in Abraham’s time. There is a theory 
that these were immigrants from the rephawm Τὰ. 
of the Jordan, after the invasion by the four 
kings; but this lacks confirmation. It is said, 
further, that the Anakim cannot early have had 
their seats W. of the Jordan, because the country 
was then in the possession of other peoples. But, 
as we shall presently see, the rephaim lived among 
other peoples during most of their known history. 

As another objection, one might plausibly say 
that Arba was the father of Anak, and the three 
chiefs whom Caleb conquered were sons of Anak, 
and therefore the Analite possession dated back 
only to the generation before the Exodus. But 
this inference is based entircly on the inexactnesses 
of translations. Arba is not said to have been 
the father of Anak, but ‘the father of the Anak’ 
(Jos 15:3), ‘the father of the Anok’ (Jos 211), 
The article here makes a difference. Arba is not 
said to be the father of some person named Anak 
or Anok, but the father of the Anak stock. This 
is another way of saying that he was ‘the great 
man among the Anakim’ (Jos 14:5. Again, 
Sheshai and Ahiman and Talmai are not said to 
have been the children of a person called Anak, but 
‘the children of the Anak’ (Nu 13”, Jos 1544), and 
‘the three sons of the Anak’ (Jg 1°). In other 
words, Arba was thought of as the greatest man 
commemorated in the traditions of the Anakim, 
and in that sense the father of the Anakim ; and 
the three chiefs were the greatest living leaders of 
the Anakim. There is nothing here to disprove 
the antiquity of the Anakim. See further Moore, 
Judges, p. 24. 

The repharm seem to have had strong local 
attachments. Once in a locality, they remained 
there, unless they were wholly extirpated. After 
many centuries Moses, and Joshua, and Jair, and 
Caleb found Og in the old seats of the Rephaim, 
aud the tribesmen of Arba at the city of Arba, 
and the Horite still living in Seir, though incor- 
porated among the Edomites. Yet more marked 
seems to have been the persistence of the Avvim 
in the Phil. country (Dt 2%). The Caphtorim had 
destroyed them, but they were still there in the 
time of Joshua (Jos 13°), and survived his con- 
quests. Presumably, they are to be identified 
with the Anakim who were left in Gaza, in Gath, 
and in Ashdod, the name Anakim being here 
used generically(Jos 11”). Presumably, Goliath and 
the other giants of David’s time came of this stock. 

3. THE GIANTS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO OTHER 
PEOPLES.—The diction of OT, when it speaks of 
the giant peoples, has a marked peculiarity which 
is not preserved in the EV; the gentilic name is 
always used in the plur., not in the sing. as in 
the case of other peoples. For example, we have 
‘the Gazite and the Ashdodite, the Ashkelonite, 
the Gittite, and the Ekronite, and the Avvites’ 
(Jos 13°); ‘the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Rephaites (better, rephaim), and the Amorite’ 
(Gn 15"). Curiously, the names Caphtorim and 
Pelishtim follow the same usage with those of the 
giant peoples, ‘the Philistine’ never occurring in 
the singular to denote the people, but only to 
denote some individual. If the Horites were 
giants, their name is exceptional, ‘the Horite’ 
being the designation commonly used. 

This use of language is certainly significant. 
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Apparently, it shows that the writers of OT regard 


the giants, not as a group of nationalities or 
peoples, but simply as a breed of men, existing 
im several varieties. With this agree statements 


made concerning the giants at all periods. The 
Davidic giants, though children of the raphah, 
were politically Philistine and Gittite. Og, though 


of the breed of the rephaim, was politically Amor- 
ite (Jos 2 ete.). In the time of the conquest, the 
Anakim around Hebron were politically Amorite ; 
in the time of Abraham, it is probably fair to 
infer that they were politically Hittite. Giants 
as they were, and formidable, they maintained 
their existence only wliere they became associated 
with some other race, the other race being always 
dominant. The case of the Horites, maintaining 
their position as a people among peoples, is prob- 
ably to be accounted for by some peculiar turn 
taken in their relations with Esau and his Hivite 
connexions by marriage. 

4, PECULIARITIES OF THE GIANT RACE.—They 
were of great stature. Probably, no authentic 
measurements of men exceed those of the Goliath 
whom David slew. The Israelites of the Exodus 
seemed as grasshoppers by the side of the Anakim. 

There is no ground in the biblical accounts for 
inferring that they were monstrous in shape. The 
six-toed man of David’s time must be regarded as 
exceptional and not typical. The name Avvim 
may be from a stent that denotes crookedness, physi- 
cal or moral, but it is insufficient as evidence that 
the Avvim had distorted bodies. The Anakim 
are verbally ‘men of neck,’ and this is commonly 
interpreted to mean that they were long-necked. 
But it is quite as likely to mean that they were 
thick-necked. The name Emim, ‘ formidable ones,’ 
may indicate that fearsomeness was the principal 
characteristic of the giants, but their terribleness 
apparently was due to their size and prowess, and 
not to anything uncanny about them. 

The name Horite is supposed to denote cave- 
dweller; but even if the rephaim were originally 
cave-dwellers, most of them were certainly not so 
within the time during which we have information 
concerning them, 

They were a numerous stock. ‘A people great 
and many, and tall as the Anakim,’ is a plirase 
used more than once. 

Yet the rephaim, as a whole, were inferior to 
the peoples of normal stature who surrounded 
them. Individuals among then were leaders—for 
example, Og, or the three chiefs at Hebron; but 
these were exceptional. We might infer this from 
the general history of mankind, but it is better to 
infer it from the fact given in the Bible, that the 
rephaim, coming in contact with other men, be- 
came either extinct or subordinate. Doubtless 
they were more formidable, however, as fighters 
in the Amorite or Philistine armies than they 
would have been by themselves. 

5. MENTION IN LATER TIMES.—We have no 
clear facts concerning the giants later than the 
time of David. In the LXX of Jer 47° we read: 
‘Ashkelon is cast away, the remnant of the 
Enakim.’ Those who prefer this to the Heb. 
text find in it proof of a survival of nien of the 
giant breed even to that date, but this is pre- 
carious. 

Later writers confuse the rephaim with the 
Nephilim, speak of their foolishness, and of 
their bones or other relics as on exhibition at 
Hebron, or Damascus, or elsewhere (Jth 16’, Wis 
140 Sir 167 474, Bar 3°; Jos. Ant. v. il. 3; Benjamin 
of Tudela, Jéin. Ὁ. 56). Yet others enlarge upon 
the biblical statements with the most extraordi- 
nary assertions, measurements, and legends. _ 

For Valley of the Giants (LV, Vale of Rephaim), 
Jos 158 1816, see REPHAIM (VALLEY OF). 
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LiteraturE.—The older literature of this subject is volumin- 
ous. See, for example, Grotius, De Veritate, i. 16; Pritchard, 
Natural History of Man, v. 489 ff.; Kurtz, Die Ehen der 
Séhne Gottes, Berlin, 1857; Sennert, Dissert. Hist. Phil. de 
Gigantibus, 1663. See also the article ‘Riesen’ in Herzog’s 
RE; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 1860; Lenormant, Les 
Origines del Histotre, 1880-1882 ; Schwally, 7.4 W’, 1898, p. 127 ff. 


W. J. BEECHER. 


GIBBAR (323 ‘ hero’).—A family which returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 2°°). The name is probably an 
error for Gibeon (j\3:) of Neh 7%. See GENEALOGY. 


GIBBETHON (jinz2 ‘mound,’ ‘ licight’).—A town 
which is mentioned, along with Eltekeh and 
Baalath, as belonging to the tribe of Dan, and as 
ἃ Levitical city (Jos 194, 21°). In the time of the 
early kings of northern Israel G. was in the hands 
of the Phil., and was a place of importance. 
Nadab, king of Israel, was besieging it when he was 
slain by his suecessor Baasha ; and a quarter of a 
century later Omri was similarly cngaged when 
he was made king by the army, to succeed Zimri 
(1K 1577 16%-!7), In Onom. Sac.” (246, 255) a Gaba- 
thon is mentioned 17 miles from Czsarea. But this 
is nearly W. of Samaria, and much too far to tlie 
north to agree with the biblical notices of G. The 
Pal. Survey maps identify it with A7zbbiah, well 
down the western slope of the mountain country, 
840 ft. above the sea, in lat. 31°°58 and long. 35°°1, 
nearly equidistant from Jerusalem, Shechem, and 
Joppa. W. J. BEECHER. 


GIBEA (xy33).—A grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 2%), 
It is now generally admitted that the list of the 
descendants of Judah through Caleb given in 1 Ch 
2%. is reographical rather than genealogical, and 
comprises all the towns lying in the Negeb of 
Judah, to tlie 8S. of Hebron (Wellh. Proleg. jp. 217). 
G. is probably only a variation in spelling of the 
more common Gibeah (7y2:). See GIBEAH 1. 

J. Εἰ, STENNING., 

GIBEAH (5322 a ‘hill,’ as distinct from a ‘moun- 
tain,’ or ‘mountainous district’ [77)).—A careful 
examination of all the passages In which Gibeah 
occurs as the name of a place, seems to show that 
the uncertainty and confusion which have hitherto 
existed with regard to the actual situation of G. are 
largely due to two causes. In the first place, the 
older translators failed in many cases to distinguish 
between the use of the word as an appellative and 
its use as a proper name, the result being to 
multiply the number of the places bearing this 
name. Secondly, the name itself is so closely 
allied, both in form and meaning, to that of 
another well-known spot, viz. Geba (y23), that the 
two have frequently been intercllanged, and the 
difficulties of identification considerably increased. 
A. consideration of these two facts makes it prob- 
able that the actual number of places mentioned 
in the OT under this name (excluding those which 
are further defined by some additional word) is to 
be reduced to two. 

4. A city of Judah (Jos 15), possibly one of two 
villages called Gabaa, Gabatha (Lagarde, Onomast. 
255. 160). The exact site is unknown, but the con- 
text clearly shows that it was situated in the 
neighbourhood of Maon, Carmel, and Ziph, on the 
fertile plateau which lies to the §8.E. of Hebron 
(Hist. Geog. pp. 306n., 317). 

2. A city of Benjamin (Jg 1013), described else- 
where as ‘of Benjamin’ (18 137% 1416. ef. Jg 1914 
‘which belongeth to Benjamin’), and ‘of the 
children of Benjamin’ (28 23”); most probably it 
is to be identified also with ‘G. of Saul’ (18 114, Is 
10%, cf. 1 S 1056), and with ‘ the hill (RVm Gibeah) 
of God’ (1 § 10°). 

From the somewhat scanty notices supplied by 
the historical books of the OT, we gather (a) that 


Gibeah was quite distinct from Geba (18 14!°, Is | 


10”) ; (ὁ) that it lay to the N. of Jerusalem, close 
to the main N. road, and 8. of Ramah (Jg 193-14). 
(6) that just N. of the town, the main road divided 
into two branches, one of which led to Bethel, and 
the other diverged to Geba (Jg 205ὴ, The situa- 
tion of Zeld (or Tuleil) el-Fal, with which Gibcah 
has been identified by Robinson (BR? i. 577-579) 
exactly fulfils all these requirements. It is the 
name given to a hill situated about four miles to 
the N. of Jerusalem, and lying a quarter of a mile 
to the E. of the main road. By. Bam (Ramah) lies 
farther to the N., while the main road from Jeru- 
salem divides in two just beyond Tell el-Ful, one 
branch diverging to the right to Jeba (Gcba), and 
the other going northwards to δοξῶν (Bethel). 
The writings of Josephus furnish additional proof, 
not only of the correctness of this identification, 
but also of the identity of Gibeah and G. of Saul. 
He relates (BJ ν. ii. 1) that Titus, while advanc- 
ing to the siege of Jerusalem, halted for a night at 
Goplina (Jufna), and the following night encamped 
‘at a place called the Vale of Thorns, near a 
certain village called Gabath-Saul, which signifies 
** Hill of Saul,” distant from Jerusalem about 30 
stadia.’* During the night a legion coming from 
Emmaus (‘Amwds, Nicopolis) joined the main 
army ; the reinforcement had doubtless come up 
by the road which in the present day joins the 
northern road just above Tell el-Fil. Cf. also 
Jerome, Hp. 108. 8 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 690), and 
Robinson, /.c. 

The town of Gibeah is associated with several 
striking events in the early history of Israel. 
(1) It oceupies an important position in the second 
of the two supplementary narratives which con- 
clude the Book of Judges (ch. 19-21). <A certain 
Levite from the hill country of Ephraim is for- 
saken by his concubine, who flees to her father’s 
house in Beth-lehem-judah. Here she is followed 
by the Levite, who remains several days in Beth- 
lehem, enjoying the hospitality of his father-in- 
law. Despite the entreaties of the latter, they 
start on the return journey late in the afternoon of 
the fifth day (19%), and towards nightfall reach 
Jebus or Jerusalem. Being unwilling to ‘turn 
aside into the city of a stranger,’ the Levite presses 
on in the hope of reaching either Gibeah or 
Ramah (v.%), and finally spends the night at the 
former place. Here they are hospitably received 
by an old man, a sojourner in the place; but 
during the night the Benjamite inhabitants beset 
the house, and demand that the Levite be given 
up tothem. The latter, in self-defence, surrenders 
his coneubine to them, and in the morning finds 
her on the threshold dead from their ill-usage. 
He then returns to his home, cuts up her body into 
twelve pieces, and sends them throughout the 
borders of Israel (19!-*°), Ch 20 describes how the 
Benjamites refuse to surrender the men of Gibeah 
to the assembled tribes, who in consequence attack 
Gibeah, and destroy the tribe of Benjamin, with 
the exception of 600 men. The kernel of the story 
is undoubtedly historical, but it has been worked 
over and expanded by ‘an author of the age and 
school of the Chronicler’ (Moore, Judges, p. 402 ff.). 
Throughout the narrative the name of the place 
is given as Gibeah simply, except in 19% 204 (‘ that 
belongeth to Benjainin’), and in 20", where the 
text wrongly gives ‘Geba of B.’ (9329) for ‘Gibeah 
of B.’; the similarity of the two names has caused 
the same error elsewhere. 

In 207, however, anotlicr Gibeah seems to be 
referred to by the narrator. After twice suffering 
defeat at the hands of the Benjamites, the men of 
Israel lay an ambush against Gibeah, and then 
entice the Benjamites into ‘the highways, of 

Ἐ “πρός τινι κώμη Ταβὰθ Σαοὺλ κωλουμένη- σημαίνει δὲ τοῦτο λόφον 
Σασούλου, διέχων ἀπὸ τῶν '᾿Ιεροσολύμων ὅσον ἀπὸ τριώποντα σταδίων. 
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which one goeth up to Bethel, and the other to 
Gibeah, in the field.’ From this passage it has 
been concluded that there was another place called 
Gibeah in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
was distinguished by the addition of ‘in the field.’ 
But this view is opposed by the accentuation, 
according to which ‘in the field’ is parallel to ‘in 
the highways’ (so RV). It is evident that Gibeah 
is a mistake for Geba (Jeba), the road to which 
branches off just N. of Yell el-F'uil; Moore thinks 
it probable that the author had ‘no clear concep- 
tion of the tepography’ (Judges, p. 436). 

Again in v.* it is stated that the Israelite liers- 
in-wait ‘brake out of their place, even out of 
Maareh-geba.’ AV and RVm give ‘even out of 
the meadow of Gibeah,’ their translation being 
based on that of the Targum. The rendering 
‘meadow’ (for 7749), however, is very question- 
able, and it has been proposed to follow the Pesh., 
and render, with a change of the vowel points, 
‘cave.’ The correct reading is doubtless that pre- 
served by one large group of Greek MSS and 
Jerome, viz. ‘from the W. of G.’ (my21? ΞΡ, cf. 
Jos 8% 12), See Moore, Judges, pp. 4387, 4388. 

(2) From 18 10° * we learn that Gibeah was the 
native village of Saul, to which he returned after 
his election as king ; from this time onwards it is 
frequently called ‘G. of Saul.’ (The identity of 
the two places is sufliciently clear from the narra- 
tive of 1S 13 and 14). It was here that Saul, while 
pursuing his ordinary occupations, heard of the 
grievous plight of Jabesh-gilead in consequence of 
the attack of Nahash the Ammonite (11). The 
occasion foreshadowed by Samuel (107) had now 
arrived, and Saul, following the promptings of the 
divine spirit, at once took action. He slew a 
yoke of oxen, and sent portions of them throughout 
the borders of Israel, bidding the people follow 
after him. The summons was promptly obeyed, 
and by means of a forced march Sauk effected 
the release of Jabesh-gilead. From the account 
of the war with the Philistines (1813. 14), which 
occupied the greater part of Saul’s reign, Gibeah 
would seem to have been of considerable strategic 
importance. The exact sequence of events, however, 
is not quite clear, chiefly owing to the corruptness 
of the text, and the confusion which clearly pre- 
vails with regard to the two places Geba and Gibeah. 
According to the more probable view, Saul, with 
2000 men, took up his position at Michmash 
(Iluikhmds), on the N. side of the Wady Suweinit, 
from which he commanded the heights of Bethel, 
while Jonathan, with 1000 men, remained at 
Gibeah, some three miles farther south (137), The 
signal for revolt was given by Jonathan, who 
destroyed the pillar + of the Philistines at Gibeah 
(emending v.3 ‘and the Philistines heard saying, 
The Hebrews have revolted. And Saul blew the 
trumpet,’ ete. ; cf. Driver, Sam. ad toe.) ; the Phil. 
at once mustered in great force, and marched 
against the Israelites. Unable to withstand the 
advance of the enemy, Saul retreated down the 
eastern passes to “ΜΕ in the Jordan Valley, 
while the Philistines seized the deserted camp at 
Michmash (vv.*5). Fora time the cause of Israel 
seemed hopeless, but Sanl, having collected some 
600 men, the remnant of his forces, effected a 
junction with Jonathan at Gibeah (ν.15 following 
the LXX; in v. Geba must be a mistake for 
Gibeah). In the meantime the Philistines overran 
the country in three directions (for ‘the border’ 
[131], v.28, the LXX has yaar; we should probably 


*18 192527 has been clearly shown by Budde (Richter und 
Samuel, Ὁ. 174£.)to he ἃ harmonistic insertion of the editor; but 
this fact does not affect the point at issue. 

+ So Driver, Wellb., Th.; RV gives ‘garrison.’ The 3°83 was 
probably a pillar erected in token of Philistine domination. 
See Driver, Sam. p. 61. 


read ayain Gibeah, since it would be meaningless 
to talk of a company of spoilers starting from 
Michmash in the direction of Geba, situated on 
the opposite side of the Vady Suweinit). Hostilities 
between the opposing forces were again initiated 
by Jonathan. On this second occasion, accom- 
panied only by his armour-bearer, he apparently 
proceeded from Gibeah to Geba, and thence (cf. 
141 ‘that is on yonder side’) made his desperate 
effort against the Philistine garrison at Michmash. 
The latter, believing, no doubt, that the two 
warriors were supported by a large force, offered 
but little resistance, and no fewer than twenty were 
slain at the first onset (1413). The panic caused by 
this sudden attack rapidly spread throughout the 
Philistine camp, which soon became the scene of 
the wildest confusion. The news was conveyed to 
Saul at Gibeah by his scouts or outposts (v.1*), 
and a general onslaught on the terrified Philistines, 
in which the whole country joined, was success- 
fully carried out. It does not seem, however, that 
the Israelitish victory on this occasion had more 
than a temporary efiect, for we are told later on 
that ‘there was sore war against the Philistines 
all the days of Saul’ (1453), 

(3) In the appendix to 2S (21-24) Gibeah is 
mentioned as the scene of the tragic incident of 
the hanging of the seven sons of Saul (28 21'4), 
The famine, which had troubled the land for three 
years, is declared by J” to be due to the slaughter 
of the Gibeonites by Saul, though no sneh act is 
recorded in the history of Saul’s reign. To appease 
the wrath of J", seven descendants of Saul were 
handed over to the Gibeonites, and hanged by 
them. See RizpaAuH. 

(4) Lastly, in the imaginative description of the 
march of Sennacherib against Jerusalem given by 
Isaiah (10%-**), the Assyrians are represented as 
advancing ina straight line from the North, un- 
deterred by any obstacle. The prophet depicts the 
last stages of their victorious advance ; the passage 
of the steep defile of the WVddy Suweinit is secured 
by despatching a troop in advance to Migron, 8. of 
the pass ; the main army is thus enabled to cross 
in safety, and encamps at Geba ; while the villagers 
of Ramah and Gibeah take refuge in flight (cf. 
Driver, Isaiah, pp. 71, 72). The passage is im- 
portant as establishing the fact that Geba and 
Gibeah were two distinct places. 

3. There are several place-names compounded. 
with Gibeah (or Gibeath, ny2a the δέ. constr.), which 
are translated in the RV text by ‘hill,’ but given 
as ‘Gibeah’ in the margin. These are— 

(1) Gibeath ha'déraléth (Mo wa nyaa), ‘the hill of 
the foreskins’ (Jos 5%), between the Jordan and 
Jericlio, so called as the scene of the circumcision, 
after the passage of the Jordan. See GILGAL. 

(2) Gibeath-Phinehas (ony nyni), ‘the hill of 
P. in Mt. Ephraim (Jos 24%), The exact site is 
unknown. onder (PEF ἔφ. ii. 218) follows 
Schwarz (HL p. 118) in identifying it with ‘Awertah 
near Nadlais (Shechem); so apparently ἃ. A. 
Smith. Guérin (Judée, iii. pp. 37, 38; Samarie, 
pp- 106-109), chiefly on the authority of Jerome (Ep. 
1. 888), identifies 1t with Jibia, three miles N. of 
Kuryet el-Enab (so Dillmann). 

(3) Gibeath hamméreh (7793), ‘ the hill of Moreh,’ 
usually identified with the modern Jebel Duby, a 
slight eminence on the N. side of the valley above 
Shunem (Sofam). On this view, which identifies 
‘the spring of Harod’ (which see) with ‘Ain Jalid, 
at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about half an hour to 
the E. of Jezreel (Zer'in), the cainps of Gideon and 
the Midianites (Jg 7+) would occupy much the 
same position as those taken up at a later period 
by Saul and the Philistines (18 284, ef. 291). So 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 397 f.; Stanley, Szmar 
and Palestine, 1856, p. 341f. Moore, however 
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(Judges, p. 200f.), objects that this view is based 
on the notice in 6, whieh is not from the same 
source as 71 (J), and prefers therefore to place @. 
hamméreh near Shechem (Gn 126, Dt 11%). See 
MOorREn. 

(4) Gibcath ha-Elohim (andy 3), ‘the hill of 
God,’ probably the same as Gibeah 2. It was the 
spot at which Saul, on his return from the city 
of Samuel, was to meet a band of the prophets 
(18 105). Inv. it is called Gibeah, or ‘the hill’ 
simply ; and asitis stated that there was a garrison 
(or rather ‘ pillar’) of the Philistines there, it may 
safely be inferred that it is identical with “6. 
of Benjamin’ (cf. 182-3; in v.3 we must read Gibeali 
for Geba). 

(5) Gibeath ha-Hachilah (1S 23 261). 
JIACHILAH. 

(6) Gibeath Ammeah (1 8 959. 

(7) Gibeath Gared (Jer 3199), 


See 


See AMMAH. 
See GAREB. 
J. F. STENNING. 
GIBEATH (nyna), Jos 18%=GiBEeau No. 2 (which 
see). Gibeathite (‘nya3), 1 Ch 12%, gentilie name 
from Gibeah (of Benjamin ὃ). 


GIBEON (py21, Ταβαών). --- An ancient city of 
Canaan belonging to the Hivites* (Jos 955), and 
apparently the capital of a small independent state 
(9); it was ‘a great city, as one of the royal 
cities .. . greater than Ai’ (103. It was later 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin (1835), and was 
eventually made over with its suburbs to the 
descendants of Aaron (9117). 

The identity of G. with the village of el-J%, 
which lies some 5 or 6 miles to the N.W. of 
Jerusalem, is practically beyond dispute. The 
modern village still preserves the first part of the 
older name, while its situation agrees in every 
respect with the requirements of the history of the 
OT. Just beyond Zell cl-Fui (Gibeah), the main 
N. road from Jerusalem to Beitin (Bethel) is joined 
by a branch read leading up from the eoast. The 
latter forms the continuation of the most sontherly 
of the three routes which eonnect the Jordan 
Valley with the Maritime Plain (Smith, HGAL 
p. 248f.) After the Israehtes had crossed the 
Jordan at Gilgal and destroyed Jericho, their most 
direct means of access to the central plateau lay 
by the Wady Suweinit. From Michmash at the 
head of the valley the way ran almost straight 
across the tableland to the vale of Aijalon. Now, 
just before this road leaves the higher ground and 
descends into the Shephelah, it divides into two, 
the one branch leading down by the IVady Sclman, 
the other running in a more northerly direction 
by way of the two Bethhorons (Smith, HGHL 

. 210 n. 2). Here, on this open fertile plateau, 
slightly to the S. of the main road, rises the hill 
on which the modern village of e/-J¢b is built, 
right on the frontier line which traverses the 
central range to the 5. of Bethel. It was this 
natural pass across Palestine which in early times 
served as the political border between N. and S. 
Israel, and it was owing to its position on this 
frontier that G. acquired so much prominence in 
the reigns of David and Solomon. A short distance 
to the E. of the village, at the foot of the hill, 
there is further a stone tank or reservoir of con- 
siderable size, supplied by a spring, which rises in 
a cave higher up. Thus we find that the physical 
features of the modern ed-Ji6 correspond in every 
respect with those of the ancient Gibeon as set 
forth in the historical books of the OT. 

1. We learn from the Bk. of Joshua, that after 
the destruction of Jericho and Ai by the Israelites 
the inhabitants of G. devised a scheme by which 
they hoped to avoid the fate that had befallen 


* According to 28 212 the Gibeonites were ‘of the remnant 
of the Amorites.’ 


their neighbours. They accordingly despatched an 
embassy to the Israelite camp at Gilgal for the 
purpose of misleading the enemy by representing 
that they were not inhabitants of Canaan, but 
came from a far distant country. In support of 
this statement the embassy drew attention to the 
condition of their provisions and garments, which 
bore apparent traces of having been brought from 
a long distance. Their request for an alliance 
was at once granted by Joshua and the princes, 
and a covenant ratified between the two peoples. 
Within three days, however, the trick played by 
the men of G. was fully exposed, but, on account 
of the covenant oath, Joshua and the princes of 
the congregation determined to abide by the 
alliance, while they condemned the Gibeonites to 
perpetual service as ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to all the congregation’ (Jos 95:3). 
Meantime the neighbouring Amorite kings under 
Adoni-zedek of Jerusalem had combined to resist 
the forces of Joshua, and as a first step to lay 
siege to G. An urgent summons for help was sent 
to the Israelites, to which Joshua premapely re- 
sponded by making a forced night-march from 
Gilgal with all his troops. The confederate kings 
were utterly routed by the Israelites, who pur- 
sued the flying foe down the valley of Aijalon as 
far as Makkedah in the Shephelah. It was on 
this occasion that, at the prayer of Joshua, ‘ the 
sun stayed in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day’ (10'"4; see 
BETH-HORON). We learn from 9 αὶ 21 + that the 
Gibeonites were nearly exterminated by Saul, but 
no details are supplied in the narrative of his 
τοῖσι. Reparation was made by David through 
the sacrifice of seven of Saul’s descendants. 

2. We next hear of Gibeon at the beginning of 
David’s reign, when he was as yet king of Judah 
only, and was still opposed by Ishbosheth the son 
of Saul. During the struggle for supremacy tio 
bodies of troops, under their respective generals,— 
Joab the son of Zerniah and Abner the son of Ner, 
—met,as if by agreement, on the frontier at 
Gibeon. The battle went in favour of David’s 
men, and in the subsequent flight of Abner the 
latter slew Asahel, the younger brother of Joab 
(28 g 82), The story clearly belongs to the 
older narrative (J!) of the books of Samuel, and 
is undoubtedly genuine, though vv.4-® seem to 
interrupt the main narrative. These verses de- 
scribe the mortal combat that took place between 
the 12 champions of each party. The name given 
to the spot, Helkath-hazzirim (oa yi πρὸ ‘the field 
of sword-edges’), has probably been more correctly 
preserved in the LXX (Mepls τῶν ἐπιβούλων, 7.6. 
ovnsn ‘n ‘the field of the lersin wait’; ef. Driver, 
in loc.), and should be transliterated Helkath- 
hazzgddim. The ‘pool of Gibeon’ here mentioned 
(v.15) is doubtless the reservoir referred to above. 
Similarly, in Jer 41" Johanan the son of Kareah 
is stated to have delivered the eaptives of Mizpah 
from the hands of Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, 
‘ by the great waters that are iu Gibeon.’ It was 
at this spring also, according to Josephus (Ané. 
v. i. 17), that Joshua surprised tlie five kings of 
the Amorites when they were besieging Gibeon. 

3. Owing to the great similarity between the 
two names (see GEBA, GIBEAH), Geba seems to have 
been substituted for Gibeon in 258 5”. The 
parallel passage (1 Ch 14!) gives Gibeon, and this 
reading 1s also supported by the LXX and by 
Is 28°1, which connects Gibeon with Perazim as in 
28 5!7-2, Further, the Philistines were encamped 
in the valley of Rephaim to the W. of Jerusalem 
(Smith, HGH p. 918, by a lapsus calami or a 
printer’s error, places the valley 8. E. of Jerusalem ; 
it is correctly placed in the map, Plate IV.), while 
David was advancing from the §8., when com- 
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manded to ‘make a circuit behind them’ (v.*). 
His attack therefore from Gibeon to the N.W. of 
Jerusalem suits the requirements of the context ; 
Geba was too far to the E. 

4. The rebellion of Absalom, which culminated 
in his death, was quickly followed by an outbreak 
on the part of the men of Israel under one Sheba 
the son of Bichri (2S 20%). The task of suppressing 
the revolt was at first assigned to Amasa, but 
owing to his dilatoriness Abishai * was also sent in 
pursuit. The latter was accompanied by Joab, 
and the two parties of David’s troops met ‘at the 
great stone which is in G.’ (20°). Not suspecting 
any evil, Amasa advanced to salute Joab, and was 
treacherously slain by him. The ‘great stone of 
G.’ is not mentioned elsewhere; it was probably a 
pillar or cairn of stones such as we frequently find 
in connexion with the OT sanctuaries, e.g. at 
Mizpah, Bethel, Gilgal (ef. W. R. Smith, ZS 186 f.). 

5. It was, however, as the site of a bamdh, or 
‘high place,’ that G. was especially famous. At 
this sanctuary, because it was ‘the great high 
— 7 (M20 A229), Solomon inaugurated his reign 

offering a thousand burnt-offerings, and received 
the divine blessing in a dream by night (1 K 835), 
It is true that, according to 2 Ch 15, G. is repre- 
sented as containing the ‘ Tent of Meeting of God’ 
as well as the brazen altar; but this statement 
would seem to have no other foundation than the 
desire of the Chronicler to reconcile the action of 
the young king and its approval by J” with the 
enactments of the later priestly legislation (cf. 
Wellhausen, Proleg.* Ὁ. 182 f.). The earlier history 
knows nothing of the presence of the Tent of 
Meeting at G. (according to 18 1° 3° it was already 
replaced by a temple at Shiloh ; 15 2” is omitted 
in LXX, and is clearly a later addition ; so Driver, 
Budde, Wellhausen, Klost.), wlnle 1 K 8 clearly 
places it, together with the ark of the covenant, 
‘in the city of David, which is Zion.’ 

‘Men οἱ G.’ are mentioned as among those 
‘which came up at the first,’ 2.6. who returned 
from Babylon under Zerubbabel (Neh 7%; in the 
corresponding list of Ezra 2% Gibbar is probably a 
mistake), and also as taking part in the repairing 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh 3’). 

Lastly, Gibeon is mentioned by Josephus (BJ 
11. xix. 1) as the place where Cestius Gallus 
encamped on his march from Antipatris to Jeru- 
salem, after he had fired the town of Lydda (Διὰ 
Βαιθωρὼν ἀναβὰς στρατοπεδεύεται κατά τινα χῶρον 
Γαβαὼ καλούμενον, ἀπέχοντα τῶν ᾿Ιεροσολύμων πεντή- 
κοντα σταδίους ; elsewhere he puts the distance at 
40 stadia). See Robinson, BRP? 454-57 ; 
Guérin, Judée, 1. pp. 385-91. J. I’. STENNING. 


GIDDALTI (‘abzi ‘I magnify [God]’).—A son of 
Heman, 1 Ch 25" 9, + 


GIDDEL (523 ‘very great’).—4. The eponym of a 
family of Nethinim, Ezr 2“°=Neh 7, called in 
1 Es 5 Cathua. 2. The eponym of a family of 
‘Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2°*>=Neh 758, called in 
1 Es 5* Isdael. 


GIDEON (jv2?=/eller, hewer), also called Jerub- 
baal (Qyay Jg 6% ete.) and Jernbbesheth (nvat: 
28 1151, son of Joash, of the clan of Abiezer in the 
tribe of Manasseh, a native of Ophrah ;+ deliverer 
of Israel from the Midianites (Jg6-8). The nomad 


* In v.8 Jou) is read instead of Abishat by Then., Wellh., and 
Driver, but Budde defends the MT. See Joan. 

+ On the extraordinary conglomeration of names in this 
verse and the iiferences that have been drawn therefrom, see 
Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 274b; W. R. Smith, O7JC2 143 n., and 


votes, ad loe., in Waupt’s Sacred Bhs. of OT (by Kittel), and in | 


Kautzsch’s AZ, 
{ Site not identified. Gideon’s home must have been near 
Shechem (ch. 9), and exposed to the Midianite inroads (611), 


- bined. 
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Arabs of the Syrian and Arabian desert had 
invaded the central district of Palestine. They 
must have entered it by the only natural ap- 
proaches from the Jordan Valley, the Wady Far‘a, 
which leads into the neighbourhood of Shechem, 
and the Nahr Jalfid, which opens on to the plain 
of Jezreel. The scene of the invasion and conflict 
lay in this region. Manasseh and Ephraim were 
the principal sufferers; accordingly a Manassite is 
the hero of the deliverance, and Ephraimites take 
part in completing it (74-8*). 

On one of their marauding expeditions the 
Midianites had murdered Gideon’s brothers at 
Tabor (838) ;* personal revenge, therefore, was one 
of the motives which instigated his action (8**4), 
National interests, however, were superadded. Ac- 
cording to one ancient account, Gideon was called 
by an angel of the Lord to save Israel from the 
hand of Midian (011-52, The angel of J’, ze. J” 
Himself in the form of an angel (vv.!*°), appears 
under the holy tree of Ophrah. He summons 
Gideon to the task of deliverance. The meal 
which is offered to the pilgrim stranger is miracu- 
lously consumed, and the angel disappears. Gideon, 
convinced by the miracle, builds an altar to J*- 
shalom.'t 

There follows what seems to be a second version 
of the call of Gideon (05:5, He is bidden destroy 
the village altar of Baal, and the sacred post be- 
side it (ashérah), erect an altar to J’, and offer a 
bullock.f The people of Ophrah are incensed at 
the destruction of their holy place, and threaten 
Gideon with death. His father rescues him by a 
witty taunt, which secures for Gideon the name 
Jerubbaal.§ 

After this Gideon collects the men of his clan 
Abiezer (v.“), and encamps with them by the 
spring of Harod, on the S.E. edge of the plain 
of Jezreel, near the Midianite army (7').|| He 
pays a night visit to the enemy’s camp, and over- 
hears the telling of a dream, which encourages 
him to act at once (7°), He skilfully posts his 
men under cover of night ; the alarm is given; the 
camp is thrown into a panic, and the Midiamites 
break up in flight towards the Jordan (νν. 15:23), 1 
There are clearly two accounts of the subsequent 
course of events. According to one (739-58), Gideon 
summons Ephraim to cut olf the flight of the 


* Mt. Tabor is rather remote from the topography of the 
narrative. Tabor by Bethel (15 10%) is nearer Sheehem. Moore 
suggests 130 (cf. 937), altered to an to suit 68%: Budde 
[an (95°). 

+ In v.16 omit 717°, so Budde. Y.17b prob. editorial addition, 
antieipating v.?1f, V.20 is perhaps seeondary; the narrative 
does not imply that G. intended to offer a saerifiee, V.2-a 
editorial, anticipates G.’s reeagnition of the angel. With this 
§ ef. Gn 1818. J, and Jg 137%, This § is aseribed by some 
eritics to J. 

1 In v.29 the words ‘ buJloelk, even the sceond bulloek of seven 
years old,’ are corrupt and ungramimatical. ὉΠ "Dand 1wv7 45 
are doublets. 

§ The name cannot=‘ one who strives with, Baal,’ as the text 
would ingeniously suggest; but ‘Baal strives,’ Gaal being a 
name for J”, used without offenee in early times; ef. Eshbaal, 
Meribaal, ete. But Jerubbaal should prob. be written Jerubaal 
=‘ Baal (i.e. J”) founds,’ 7, ef. Jeruel, Jeremiah (Wellh. 
Text d. B. Sam. p. 81. So Bu., Moore). In v.81 the that will 
plead. . . morning’ interrupts the condition. el. ; ‘ because one 
hath broken down his altar’ is repeated from v.°? ; both should 
be struek out as insertions. This ὃ is attributed to E. 

| The aceount (72-8) of the test by which Gideon’s large army 
was reduced to 300 belongs to some later tradition. It is 
obviously eonnected with 635; but this verse is inconsistent with 
723, and neither can be original. At end of 7° note LXX A-+ 
μεταστήσεις αὐτὸν καθ" obrav. In v.6* putting their hand to their 
mouth’ ig a gloss ; it should come at the end of the verse. — 

¢ This paragraph has been a good deal aliered hy editors. 
Two versions of Gideon’s stratagem seem to have been eom- 
In the one version the 800. are armed with pitchers and 
torches; in the other, with trumpets only. The text has been 
ereatly eonfused by harmonizing additions; sce the comment: 
aries. In v.20 the word ‘a sword,’ RVin, is prob. a gloss. In 
y.22b the two narratives aro combined again iu deseribing the 


| direction of the flight. 
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Midianites at the Jordan ford. The movement is 
successful, and the Ephraimites capture and slay 
the two princes Oreb and Zeeb.* In the pride of 
their success, the Ephraimites quarrel with Gideon 
for not having called in their assistance earlier. 
But Gideon appeases their jealousy by a shrewd 
speech: ‘Is not the gleaning of Ephraim better 
than tlle vintage of Abiezer?’ This certainly looks 
as if the victory were won, and the ‘ vintage’ over : 
the Ephraimites had completed the work of Gideon 
on the W. side of the Jordan crossing. In the 
other narrative, however (82:2, we find Gideon in 
hard pursuit, with his 300, on the E. of Jordan. 
So far from having won a victory, the chances of 
success secm so unlikely that the people of Succoth 
and Penuel treat the pursuers with mockery, and 
refuse ““ for the wearied troops. At 
length, however, Gideon reaches the place where 
the Midianites are encamped, takes them by 
surprise, captures the two kings, Zebah and 
Zalmunna,t and returns in triumph, punishing 
Succoth and Penuel on the way. He then kills 
the two kings with his own hand, in revenge for 
their murder of his brothers. The divergence of 
the two accounts is apparent. An attempt to 
combine them can be made, as is done, 6... by 
Kittel.t He regards the exploitof Ephraim at the 
ford as merely an episode in the pursuit, which is 
continued by Gideon and his men on the E. side of 
the river, and overcomes the difficulty of 8! by 
supposing these verses to be merely an imitation of 
12'*, It seems, however, much more likely that 
we have in 8*” clearly a very ancient and homo- 
geneous fragment, a narrative of the pursuit and 
final defeat parallel to 77-8°.§ Whether 8*?! is a 
direct continuation of 7° or not, is difficult to 
say. It implies some account of a successful rout 
of the Midianites, but not necessarily that given 
in 792, Perhaps we have here an ancient frag- 
ment, of which the beginning has been lost.|| 

The Midianites triumphantly overthrown, Gid- 
eon’s grateful countrymen offer to make him king. 
He declines; but asks for the golden earrings 
taken in the spoil. With these he makes an 
ephod, i.e. apparently an image of J”, overlaid 
with metal, and sets it up in his house at Ophrah 
(82 ἴα in the main). The judgment of a later 
age condemned the action, and saw in it the cause 
of subsequent disaster (v.7’42>), The usual formula 
of the editor brings the story to a close (v.”). 
The account of Gideon’s family, the birth of 
Abimelech, and Gideon’s death and burial (vv.3%-82), 
seems to come from the hand of the final editor, 
who was familiar with P in Genesis,** and intended 
these verses to form a connecting link with the 
story of Abimelech in ch. 9. The remaining vv.33-% 
belong to the Deuteronomic framework of the 
Book of Judges. The story of Gideon is told in 
an extremely complicated narrative. Two main 
documents can be traced, but these have been so 
interwoven both before and after the Deuteron. 
redaction of Judges, that the analysis in detail 
must be regarded more as a critical experiment 
than as possessing any degree of certainty. In 
this article the two main narratives have been 
followed, and secondary elements noticed chiefly 
in footnotes. G. A. COOKE. 

* It is interesting to note that the powerful tribe of Bedawin, 
the Beni ‘Adwan, who range over the S.E. side of Jordan, still 
call their chief by the hereditary title of Dhiab=Zeeb= wolf. 

1 Apparently intended to mean Victim and Protection with- 
held. But the latter name is prob. compounded with pbx, Salm, 
name of a deity, cf. 21228 on Aram. inser., CLS exiii, exiv. 

Ἶ Gesch. ἃ. Hebr. ti. p. 72. The attemptis also made in the 
text by insertion of the words ‘ beyond Jordan’ at end of 725, 

§ The number 300 is common to both accounts. 

|| So Kautzsch, Heil. Sehr, Ὁ. 263. 


q Cf. 175, 1 S 219, Hos 34; W. R. Smith, O7JC2 p. 241. See 
full discussion in art. Epnop, No. 2, vol. i. Ὁ. 125 ἢ, 


GIDEONI (3i7a ‘my cutter down’).—Father of 
Abidan, prince of Benj., Nu 111 272 760. 6 1924 p, 


GIDOM (o%73).—The limit of the pursuit of 
Benjamin by the other tribes, Jg 20%. Possibly 
the word is not a proper name, but may be read as 
an infinitive, ‘till they cut them off’ (Moore, ad 
loc.). No place of the name of Gidom is mentioned 
elsewhere. LXX B has Γεδάν, A Ταλαάδ (Gilead). 
Another variant is Gibeali or Geba. 


GIER EAGLE (‘ gier’ is the same as the German 
Gever, ‘ vulture,’ ‘hawk’)istr™in AV of πῃ (raham) 
in Lv 11}8 and Dt 14!", in both of which passages 
RV has ‘ vulture ’ (Driver more specifically ‘ carrion 
vulture’). RV gives ‘gier eagle’ also as tr® of 03 
(peres) in Dt 14, where AV has ‘ossifrage’ (lit. 
‘bone breaker’). The eres is the bearded vulture 
or Lammergeier, ‘the largest and most magnificent 
of the vulture tribe’ (quoted by Driver, Deud. p. 162, 
from Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, Ὁ. 171). The 
name of the raham is literally preserved in the Arab. 
rakham, the Pharaoh’s Hen, Neophron percnopterus. 

The adult rakham has the front of the head and 
the upper part of the throat and cere naked, and 
of a bright lemon-yellow. The plumage is of a 
dirty white, except the quill feathers, which are 
of a greyish black. Its appearance when soarin 
is very striking and beautiful. It is the universa 
scavenger of Egyptian cities. It is found in great 


abundance also in Palestine and Syria. See 
EAGLE. G. E. Post. 
GIFT.—This, or the similar term present, is 


used to tr. a variety of Heb. and Gr. words, the 
principal of which are the following :— 

4. an3p Gn 32% 33! (parallel to ap a, lit. * bless- 
ing’ in 33"; ef. 1 S$ 30%, 2 K 18%, Is 3636), esp. of 
a gift offered by way of homage, 6.9. 18S 10”, 
Ps 45" (cf. the ‘gifts’ presented by the Magi, 
Mt 211), or tribute, Jg 3-174, 95 826 1 K 421 (Heb. 
51), 1 Ch 182, 2 Ch 268 323 (cf. n22x of Ps 72%, Ezk 
27°). Minhdh is used also of a gift (offering) to 
God, Gn 44, 1 S 26", Mal 34 ete., and in Ezk and P 
is a technical term for the ‘meal-offering,’ Lv 2!* 
and oft., Ezk 46% etc. The NT equivalent is δῶρον, 
e.g. Mt 21! 53 84 2318, He δ) 8°99. δῶρον also answers 
in the LXX to 3272 (Korban), which in Ezk 9038 40% 
and frequently in Lv and Nu (but only by P) is 
used for an ‘oblation.’ See art. CORBAN for a full 
account of the meaning of ‘ gift’ in such passages 
as Mt 155, Mk 7". 

2. nxvd (pl. πε) is the word used of the ‘mess’ 
which Joseph gave to his brethren Gn 43%, which 
David sent to Uriah 258 118, of the ‘ gifts’ which 
Ahasuerus sent upon the occasion of his feast 
Est 218, and of the ritual] offerings referred to in 
2Ch 2469 and Ezk 20%. It is used in Jer 405, 
along witli tle similar term 778 of the ‘victuals’ 
(RVm “ allowance’) and ‘ present’ which Jeremiah 
received from Nebuzar-adan. An allowance (ΠΝ 
van) of the same kind was given to the captive 
king Jehoiachin, 2 Καὶ 25% —Jer 52%. The ‘ exac- 
tions of wheat’ (na7nkv2) of Am 5" are ‘the presents 
which the poor fellahin had to offer tothe grasping 
aristocrats out of the hard-won produce of their 
toil’ (Driver, ad loc.). 

3. ἢῃ9 (from joi ‘give’), aimp (in Dn 26:48 517 
Aram. xin>), nap (a by-form found only in 1 K 13’, 
Pr 2544, Ec 38 518, Ezk 46>), This is the most 
general term for ‘gift.’ It is used in Gn 2453 and 
34! of the present given to a bride in addition to 
the ‘dowry’ (¢.¢. purchase pricc, 5) paid to her 
relatives; in Gn 25° of the portions settled by 
Abraham on the children of his concubines (οἷ. the 
action of Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 915); of gifts to the 
sanctuary or to a deity, Ex 28%, Nu 18", Dt 16”, 


** V,30 cf. Gn 4626, Ex 15 cf. Gn 3511 P; v.32 cf, Gn 2581515 P, | Ezk 20% (in this last of the sacrifice of children) ; 
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in Ps 688* of ‘gifts’ in token of homage; in 
Pr 15” Ec 77 of ‘ gifts’ intended by way of bribe; 
in Dn 2°: 48 517 of the ‘ gifts’ of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar. 
4. πῦ. This always (even in 1 IK 15%, 2 K 168 
ractically) means a ‘bribe.’ The taking of bribes 
i those appointed to dispense justice is forbidden 
in Ex 238 (repeated in Dt 1019), and is frequently 
alluded to in OT, 6.9. Dt 1017 27%, Is 1% 5% 33”, 
Mic 34, Ezk 22%, Ps 155, Pr 17%. ‘It blindeth 
them that have sight’ (o'nps, Ex 23°; or ‘the eyes 
of the wise,’ o2n »y Dt 16”), and ‘ perverteth the 
words of the righteous.’ 

5, 133 (Baer 773) and 11} each occur only in Ezk 
1033 of a ‘ gift’ in the sense of the hire of a harlot. 
The ordinary term for tls is jinx, which occurs in 
the same context, Ezk 1051. 83. (cf. Dt 23%, Is 23! 
Hos 91, Mie 1”). 

In NT, while δῶρον and δόμα have generally a 
material sense, δωρεά (once in Jn, 4 times in Ag, 5 
times in Paul, once in He) appears always to be 
used of a ‘gift’ belonging to the spiritual or 
supernatural order. The ‘ gifts’ (AV “ offerings,’ 
RV ἀναθήματα) to which the attention of Jesus was 
called (Lk 215) would be such as Josephus (BJ v. 
v. 4) describes, most of which had been presented 
to the temple by Herod. The Greek word in the 
same sense occurs (only) in 2 Mac 9!° (ef. for the 
idea 3° and 3 Mae 3"). For the gifts (χαρίσματα) 
of the early Church, see CHURCH, pp. 427f., 434 f. 

The above analysis will show the variety of 
occasions upon which a ‘gift’ might be offered 
and the variety of forms it might take amongst 
Orientals. It had its place in their dealings both 
with their fellow-men and with their God or gods. 
One did not come before prophet (18 9%) or king 
(1 I< 10”) or God (Ex 23%) with empty hands. The 
English words ‘ gift’ and ‘present’ are apt, in- 
deed, to convey an idea of spontaneity about the 
transaction which was generally absent. The 
‘present’ of Ehud to Eglon (Jg 3!*-) was really 
tribute, belonging to the same category as that 
offered by Jehu to Shalmaneser (see Moore on 
Jg 3!%). It is very important also to remember 
that while a man might offer a ‘ present’ to his 
bride-elect, the ‘ dowry’ (175) was not a ‘gift’ but 
a price paid to the family of the bride as com- 
pensation for the loss of her services (W. RK. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
78 1.). The méhar might consist of money (Gn 34”, 
Ex 2215, Dt 22), of personal service (Gn 29”: 27), 
or of military services (Jos 15%, Jg 1’, 15 17% 
184%, 28 34). From Dt 2959 we may probably 
infer that an average méhar was 50 shekels of 
silver (see Driver, ad doc.) 

So firmly established is the custom in the East 
of giving a present upon certain occasions that 
the latter is demanded as aright. Lane (Modern 
Ligyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 168) mentions that 
while male servants at Cairo are paid very small 
wages (from four to eiglit shillings a month), they 
receive many presents from their master as well as 
from his visitors and from the tradespeople with 
whom he deals. An Oriental servant, on quitting 
his master’s service, always expects not only his 
wages but a present as well, in token of friendship 
and satisfaction. This rule holds good from the 
lowest menials up to the highest officials. (For 
interesting examplessce Trumbull, Oriental Social 
Life, 327 ff.). This practice may throw light upon 
the asking (not ‘borrowing ’) by the Israelites of 


* In Eph 48, as ig well known, St. Paul gives a peculiar turn 
to this passage, his ἔδωκεν δόμωτω τοῖς ὡνθρώποις corresponding 88 
little to the LEX ἔλαβες δόμωτα ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ as to the MT BNP? 
0743 nia. This is not the place to examine the legitimacy or 
the motives of the apostle’s procedure. A full discussion of 
the whole question will be found in Meyer, ad. foc. (cf. Driver, 
Expositor, Jan, 1889, p. 20ff.). See also art. QUOTATIONS. 


jewels of gold and silver, ete., from the Egyptians 

(Ex 11? 12%), although it is more than doubtful 

whetlier it accounts for the possession by the people 

of such stores of gold as are said to have been used 

am ig construction of the Tabernacle of the Priestly 
ode. 

Many of the usages connected with ‘ ¢ifts’ 
cluster round marriage. Abraham’s servant gave 
a present to Rebekah when he went to woo 
her on behalf of Isaac (Gn 24°), After the con- 
clusion of a marriage contract, Lane tells us, 
presents are expected by various functionaries 
connected with the different families. Presents 
are sent to the bridegroom’s house by his friends 
and by all who are invited to the wedding. 
The bride’s presents, including her trousseau, are 
sometimes borne in procession to her home in 
advance of her going to the house of her husband, 
or they are borne before her upon that occasion 
(Trumbull, op. cit. 44). At his first interview with 
his bride after the marriage ceremony, the bride- 
groom makes her a present of money, which is 
called ‘the price of the uncovering of the face.’ 
A marriage-portion (o'7>) might be given to the 
bridegroom by the father of the bride (1 K 918 
Pharaoh and Solomon, cf. Jg 1 Caleb and 
Othniel). 

In the East friends frequently send presents to 
one another, but no pretence is ever made that a 
ΤΑῚ pro quo is not expected. David was as little 

isinterested when he sent a ‘present’ to the 
elders of Judah (1S 8029) as Ephron the Hittite 
was sincere in his offer to give the cave of Mach- 
pelah gratis to Abraham (Gn 234). The ‘gift’ 
expected from Nabal (1 S 25*) was really a species 
of blackmail. 

The power of a gift to propitiate one has always 
been recognized. Jacob made sure of appeasing 
Esau by the present he sent before him (Gn 32”). 
The same notion was transferred to one’s dealings 
with God, δῶρα θεοὺς πείθει, δῶρ᾽ aldolovs βασιλῆας 
(Hes. ap. Plat. Rep. 390 E). Gifts were offered in 
homage to God (Mal 1%), or to procure His favour or 
pei A prayer would often take the form of a 
conditional vow, ‘If J” will be with me, I will 
offer so and so to Him’ (e.g. Jg 1139 Jephthah, 
Gn 28:95. Jacob). The notion of propitiating the 
Deity by a gift comes out in David’s words to Saul, 
‘If J” hath stirred thee up against me, let him be 
gratified by an oblation,’15 26". It is true at 
the same time that the ‘ gift theory’ of sacrifice 
does not furnish an adequate explanation of all 
the facts connected with even the ordinary obla- 
tions, much less with the holocaust, and least of 
all with human sacrifice (ef. W. R. Smith, 4S 375). 

The blinding effect of a ‘ gift’ upon the adminis- 
trators of justice is described in the above cita- 
tions, Ex 23°, Dt 16% Lribery of judges has 
always been common in the East. Lane (Jlodern 
Egyptians, p. 103 ff.) gives a remarkable instance 
of its occurrence in the court of the μὲ at 
Cairo. Felix expected a bribe from St. Paul, Ac 24°. 

A ‘gift’ in OT times sometimes took the form 
of sending ‘ portions’ (niy>2) from a feast to friends 
or to the poor, Est 9! 2, Neh 810. 15 (ef, Rev 1110). 
The most honoured of the guests present received 
the largest and finest portion (Gn 43%, 1S 149%; 
ef. Iliad, vii. 321, viii. 162, xii. 310; Odyssey, iv. 
65 f., xiv. 487; Diod. v. 28). 

In the N'T we find the Philippians singled out 
for commendation for the ‘ gift’ (δόμα) which they 
sent once and again to St. Paul’s need (Ph 41%), 


LITHRATURE.—Lane, Modern #gyptians (Index, 9. ‘ Presents’); 


'W. R. Smith, RS 162, 328 ff., 365, 373 ff., 440f.; Benzinger, Hed. 


Arch. 139, 436f., 433f.; Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social 
Life, 22, 36,44, 319 ff. ; Schtirer, 177 P (Index, 5. ‘ Gifts’); cf. alse 


| art. on ‘Giving’ by G. M. Mackie in Expos. Times, 1898, 1x. 
367 ff. 
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GIHON (jim3, Τηών, Gehon).—One of the four rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 913. If Eden is Edin, the ‘ Plain’ 
of Babylonia, we must look for the Gihon in one 
of the rivers which in early days flowed into what 
the Babylonians called ‘ the salt river,’ or Persian 
Gulf, close to the garden of Eridu, where grew the 
sacred tree of Bab. tradition. As two of the rivers 
were the Tigris and the Euphrates, our choice of 
the other two is limited. The G. compassed ‘the 
whole land of Cush,’ the Kassi or Kassites of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, whose original seat was in 
W. Elam, from whence they descended into 
Chaldeea, and there founded a dynasty of kings. 
The G. would seen, therefore, to have been the 
Kerkhah of modern maps (see EDEN). In Jer 918 
the Sept. substitutes Gihon (Τ᾽ ηών) for Sihor, the 
Nile, in consequence of a belief that had arisen 
among the Jews that the Cush of Gn 2% was the 
African Ethiopia (see note ad loc. inStreane, Dowdle 
Text of Jeremiah). In Sir 24 the Gihon is intro- 
duced metaphorically into a description of wisdom. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

GIHON (jim3).—A spring near Jerusalem (1 K 
138. 88. 45), Hezekiah ‘stopped the upper spring of the 
waters of Gihon and brought them straight down 
on the west side of the city of David’ (2 Ch 32°), 
Manasseh ‘ built an outer wall to the city of David, 
on the west side of Gihon in the [torrent] valley’ 
(2 Ch 33"). These indications suffice to show that 
Gihon wasinthe Kidronravine. Thename(‘ bursting 
forth’) and the notice of the aqueduct (see SILOAM) 
show that the spring now called the ‘ Virgin’s Foun- 
tain’is intended. See BETHESDA, ENROGEL. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? i. 239, 345 (locates Gihon to 
the west not east of Jerusalem); Baedeker-Socin, Palest. 101 ; 
Guthe, ZDPYV, 1882, p. 350ff. ; Sayce, HOW 3818. 

C. R. ConDER. 


GILALAI (*5b3).—A Levitical musician (Neh 12°), 


GILBOA (ys>: always with article except in 
1 Ch 108; LAX TeASote; meaning uncertain. 
For early explanations see Lagarde’s Onom. Sacra, 

p- 35, 180, 189).—A range of hills, now known 
locally as Jebel Fuki’a, forming an arc of a circle 
to the E. of the plain of Esdraelon, and extending 
from Zerin first S.E. and then S. The range 
consists of limestone, mixed in the northern and 
western parts with chalk, the wearing away of 
which has caused rugged channels. The highest 
and steepest part is on the N. side, just where it 
begins to bend south. Here it rises to a height 
of more than 2000 ft. above the valley of the 
Jordan (6.6. about 1700 ft. above sea-level). 
Towards the 8S. the sides slope more gradually, 
and sink to a height of a few hundred feet. 5 
the plain on the W. is 300 ft. above, and the Jordan 
Valley is the same number of feet below sea-level, 
Gilboa is much more imposing on the east than 
on the west. The W. side is drained by the 
Kishon, one of the sources of which is on its 
slopes; the N. side by the Nahr Jalud, which 
rises near Zerin and flows to the Jordan; the 
E. side by small streams running down to the 
Jordan Valley. Except on the lowest parts of the 
W. side the range is devoid of vegetation. At the 
present time there are two or three small villages 
on the slopes. One of them, Jelbun, still pre- 
serves a reminiscence of the ancient name of the 
hill. Zein is the old Jezreel, while Conder 
thinks that Fukii‘a is possibly Aphbek, and 
Mujed@?’a at the eastern foot of the range the 
probable site of Megiddo. 

Gilboa is mentioned in OT only in connexion 
with the camp of the Philistines and the death of 
Saul (1 8 28! 31-8, 9.5. 1&4! 2115. 1 Ch 10°). Saul | 
and the Israelites went from Gilboa to the foun- 
tain which is in Jezreel. Near it they were dc-. 
feated by the Philistines, and on its slopes they 


fell down wounded, and Saul and Jonathan were 
slain. But though mentioned so seldom, Gilboa, 
being the eastern boundary of the great battle- 
field of Palestine (cf. ESDRAELON), has at all 
times played an importaut part in the history of 
the country from the days of Saul to those of 
Saladin and Napoleon. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, Physical Geog. of Patestine, 23-25 ; 
Trelawney Saunders, Introd. to Survey of Western Palestine, 
129, 155 ff., 212 ff.; G. A. Smith, ΠΟΙ], 400ff.; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal. 244. G. W. THATCHER. 


GILEAD (1y)3).—4. The ‘son’ of Machir (son of 
Manasseh) in Nu 27! 36}, Jos 179 (all P), 1 Ch 7", as 
conversely Machir is said to have ‘ begotten ’ Gilead 
iu Nu 26”, and is called the ‘father’ of Gilead in 
1Ch 22-23 714. The eponymous ancestor of the 
district called Gilead (which see). An analogous 
personification no doubt underlies the statement 
(Jg 11!) that ‘Gilead begat Jephthah’ (viz. by an 
illegitimate wife). ‘Gilead is the name of a region 
or of its population (Jg 517), not of a man’ (Moore, 
ad loc.), and a piece of tribal history is related (as 
sometimes happens in the OT) as though it were 
the domestic history of an individual ; Jephthah’s 
relations with the other inhabitants of Gilead being 
represented (v.*) as his relations with the legitimate 
sons of his father Gilead. See further MANASSEH. 
2. A Gadite, the son of Michael, 1 Ch 5". 

S. R. DRIVER. 

GILEAD (τ, Tadad5).—This name is applied 
to persons, to a tribe or family (Nu 861), to a par- 
ticular city (Hos 68), " to a mountain, and to a dis- 
trict east of the Jordan, whose dimensions varied 
somewhat when spoken of by different writers. It 
appears first in the account of Jacob (Gn 31%), and 
thereafter is of frequent occurrence during the 
entire period of biblical history. Asa geographical 
term it was still in usc in the time of Josephus. 

The present article is to deal with Gilead as a 
division of the Holy Land, its physical features, its 
ceoeraphical limits, and its historical associations. 

From the mountains of Western Pal. the entire 
length of G. can be seen, and a large portion of its 
territory brought under the eyeat once. It appears 
thence like a vast mountain range, varying from 
3000 to 4000 ft. in height. ‘T’o make up this height 
the depression of the Jordan Valley is reckoned, 
which is from 700 to 1300 ft. below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The summit of this range does 
not rise into peaks, but is pretty uniformly lcvel. 
Valleys, wooded sections, and bold headlands are 
noticed, which give the impression that the country 
is wild and rugged. On the other hand, if from 
any point in the plain of Bashan, which bounds G. 
on the east, one looks westward to this range, he 
sees only a long line of low picturesque hills. The 
reason is that Bashan is a pateau rising 2000 or 
more feet above the sea-level. From this point no 
one would think of describing G. as ‘rough and 
rugged.’ Again, when one comes to travel through 
G. in different directions, he finds himself in the 
midst of charming natural scenery, where streams, 
springs, and forests, rich fields, gentle slopes, and 
quiet valleys attract the eye. Thus, according to 
the point of view of the observer, three very 
different descriptions of this region can be given, 
each having the merit of apparent accuracy. 

The etymology of the word as given by Gesenius 
and Fuerst, viz. ‘hard, stony region, rocky moun- 
tain,’ does not indicate the character of the 
country ; certain limited sections might be thus 
described, but outside of these G. is in the main a 
fertile and beautiful country. Josephus (Wars, ΤΠ. 


* Possibly also in Jz 1017. For Gilead of Hos 68 some MSS of 
the LXX, which belong to the Luc. recension, read Gilgal 
(Γάλγαλα), which Nowack considers (comparing 415 915 1212) 
worthy of consideration. See further Dillmann on Gn 3154, 
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iii. 3) says that ‘it is not favourable for the growth 
of delicate fruits,’ but that does not invalidate the 
statement just made as to its general character. 

In the conquest of the east Jordan country by 
Moses and Joshua (Nu 21), G. is not mentioned, 
although the sections as conquered one after 
another can be “πε clearly defined. Attention 
to these details will help us in fixing its geo- 
graphical limits. Occasionally G. was used so as 
to include the entire country between Hermon on 
the north and the river Arnon on the south (Jos 
29°), but generally the region south of Heshbon 
and the north end of the Dead Sea, 7.e. tlie terri- 
tory of Reuben, was not included, and in the 
opposite direction the south end of the Sea of 
Galilee was its northern limit. The Jordan was 
its western boundary, and the eastern was the 
point where the hills meet the Bashan plain. 

The entire country was called Amorite, with the 
exception of the district about Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon (Amman), the Upper Jabbok, 
which was not thenconquered. Sihon was crushed 
at Jahaz, south of Heshbon (Nu 9155), but the 
Jazer region, north of Heshbon, held out, and re- 

uired a special expedition to subdue it (Nu 21%), 
The third step was the successful battle with Og 
at Edrei, far to the N.E. of Jazer (Nu 21). The 
three final steps in the conquest of the northern 
portion of the country are mentioned in connexion 
with Machir, Jair, and Nobah (Nu 32%"), 

In the division of the territory between the two 
and a half tribes the phrase ‘half Gilead’ occurs 
several times. Half belonged to Gad and half to 
Manasseh (Dt 3%, Jos 13%). G. had previously 
been divided in the same way between tlie two 
kings Sihon and Og (Jos 12*-5). The Hebrews 
simply retained, it appears, the old distinction. 
The suggestion has been made that the valley of 
the Jabbok should be the line dividing the two 
sections; but the objections to this view are 
serious, first, because this valley would not divide 
G. into halves; secondly, it would give to the 
tribe of Gad a small territory, and to Manasseh a 
very large one, whereas the number of warriors in 
these two tribes was about equal, requiring a more 
equal distribution of land. . 

The two and a half tribes may have difiered in 
their tastes from their brethren, for they seem to 
have been exceptionally rich in cattle, and these 
wide pasture lands appealed to them as desirable 
for their future home (Nu 32!). The present writer 
having hved in that region for months, and travelled 
through it in many directions, has often been im- 
pressed with its attractiveness, in contrast, for 
instance, with the rocky hills of Judea. Its 
natural beauties, of many varieties, form landscape 
pictures which it is delightful to recall. 

It is no wonder that these tribes were eager to 
call these lands their own. The portion of the 
Jordan Valley which belonged to G. was of such 
fertility that it might easily be made one of the 
gardens of the world. Streams descended from 
the hills; there were numerous fountains of sweet 
cool water, and copious sulphur springs existed in 
the valley at several different points (Merrill, Last 
of the Jordan, pp. 148, 178, 188, 430). The great 
valleys of G. were hkewise celebrated. Not to 
mention that of Heshbon on the south, there was 
that of the Jabbok, Zerka, famous in connexion 
with the history of Jacob; the Menadireh, near 
the south end of the Sea of Galilee, having a stream 
nearly equal to the Jordan in size; also Yabis and 
‘Ajlun, along the latter of which ran the great road 
between Shechem and Ramoth-gilead. 

Among the principal cities of G. were Mahanaim, 
Succoth, Penucl, Mizpeh, Jazer (which was one 
of the census stations when David numbered thc 
people—an evidence of its central position and 


importance), Jabesh-gilead, Ramoth-gilead (which 
was a city of refuge, Jos 20%), and, in later times, 
Pella, Gerasa, and several others of the cities of 
the Decapohs. Of the three commissariat officers 
of Solomon who were assigned to the country east 
of the Jordan, two were stationed in Gilead proper 
—one at Ramoth, and the other at Mahanaim (1 Κα 
413. 14), Jt is noticeable that four of its chief cities 
had the name Gilead affixed to them, viz. Ramoth, 
Jabesh, Mizpeh, and Jazer (1 Ch 26%), 

G. was to Pal. a sort of bulwark on its eastern 
border against invading armies from the south, 
east, and north, and it was a wise providence that 
planted there the most warlike tribes, ever ready 
to defend the national life (Jos 17}, 1 Ch δ18, As 
if in keeping with this idea, much of the history of 
G. which has a conspicuous place in the biblical 
records has to do with wars, partly of conquest 
and partly of defence against powerful enemies. 
At one time the Hebrews had conquered all the 
desert tribes lying to the east of them, and had 
occupied their lands (1 Ch 5). The Amuonites, 
who for a long time had resisted the invaders, were 
at last, under Jephthah, thoroughly subdued, and 
twenty of their strongest cities taken from them 
(Jg 11%), The same hero, partly by bravery 
and partly by a curious stratagem, gained a great 
victory over the Ephraimites (J¢ 12). It was on 
the soil of G. that Gideon swept back to their 
desert home the routed hosts of Midian (J¢g 8). 
Here oceurred the fierce battle between the army 
of David and that of Absalom, in which the latter 
lost his life (28 18). Furthermore, at the national 
stronghold, Ramoth-gilead, battle after battle was 
fought forits ownership. The Syrians of Damascus 
had captured it, and an attempt to regain it cost 
Ahab his hfe. A lhttle later Joram succeeded in 
wresting it from the enemy, and held it against the 
powerful assaults of Hazael the Syrian king (2 K 
91. Once, indecd, and probably on several other 
occasions during their history, the strength of the 
brave inhabitants was broken by invading armies 
from Assyria, and, according to custom, Tiglath- 
pileser carried them away captive (1 Ch 5"). See 
George Smith, Assyrian Eponym Canon, ch. vi. on 
‘ Assyrian Notices of Palestine,’ pp. 106-150. 

Another phase of interest attaching to G. was 
that it was a refuge for royalty. It was here that 
saul’s son Ish-bosheth was made king by Abner 
(28 2%), Thither Absalom fled when he feared 
the anger of his father, and there he remained 
three years (25 13%8), David, in turn, found an 
asylum among its friendly inhabitants when the 
rebellion of Absalom was at its heieht (2 S 1727-*%), 

G., however, was not always a scene of conflict, 
for some of the pleasantest incidents of sacred 
history are connected with it. It was the place of 
reconciliation between Jacob and Laban, when the 
nicmorable words were uttered, ‘The Lord watch 
between me and thee when we are absent one from 
another’ (Gn 31%). No less characteristic and 
beautiful, talking all its incidents, was Jacob’s re- 
conciliation with Esau (Gn 33). When the brave 
men of Jabesli-gilead risked their hives to recover 
the bodies of Saul and his sons from the enemy, 
and from terrible disgrace, there was displayed in 
that act the highest type of both loyalty and 
humanity (15 31+). The kindnesses shown by 
the people of G. to David in the hour of his sore 
extremity were the expression of true-hearted pity 
for {πρὶν hunuihated king; and a httle later Bar- 
zillai’s leave-taking of him on the banks of the 
Jordan was surpassingly tender (2 8 1727-*9 1931#), 
Again, we see Elijah, the greatest prophet of OT, 
coling forth from his home in the Gilead hills (1K 
17'), and taking a foremost place among the spiritual 
leaders of the world. Still later and brighter we 
find our Lord making to this region at least two 
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interesting visits; and not long after His death, 
when the armies of Rome were at the gates of 
Jerus., we find the Christians of the Holy City, 
now doomed to destruction, taking refuge in Pella, 
at that time one of Gilead’s most attractive cities 
(Euseb. HZ iii. 5). 

In the history and struggles of the Maccabzan 
period G. played an important part; and later, 
during the Ronan occupation, its natural resources 
were highly developed. These, even in the present 
degraded condition of the country, are seen to be 
ereat, and, under more favourable conditions of 
vovernment than now exist, a wonderful degree 
of prosperity might easily be restored to ancient 
Gilead. S. MERRILL. 


GILEAD, BALM OF.—See BALM. 


GILEAD, MOUNT (τοῦ 79).—In Jg 78, when 
Gideon, before his conflict with the Midianites, is 
about to reduce the number of the people with 
him, there occur the words, ‘ Whosoever is fearful 
and trembling, let him return and make a cir- 
cuit (?)* from fount Gilead.’ Gideon’s men are 
encamped (see v.!) on the N. or N.W. spur of 
Gilboa ; and as Gilead, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, was on the Hast of Jordan, it becomes 
a question what is here meant. (1) Studer (Comm. 
ad loc.) supposed that as the Midianites lay in the 
Vale of Jezreel, N. of Gilboa, between the men of 
Asher, ete. (685), and their homes, they were bidden 
to cross the Jordan, and so, by a circuit through 
Mt. Gilead, evade the enemy. If such were the 
~author’s meaning, it would be very obscurely and 
indirectly expressed. (2) Le Clere (1708) proposed 
to read ‘from Mount Gilboa’ for ‘from Mount 
Gilead’; and this reading is adopted by Hitz., 
Berth., Keil (alternatively), Gritz, Reuss, and 
others. The mention of the spot on which the 
host was encamped has been deemed ‘superfluous’ 
(Stud.). Yet the narrator (who, it is to be re- 
membered, really penned the sentence) may have 
thus specified it for the sake of emphasis. (3) The 
Vale N. of Gilboa is now called the Nahr Jalid, 
and there is a spring, ‘Ain Jaldd, issuing forth 
from the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about 12 miles E.S.E. 
of Zerin (Jezreel), and probably the ‘Spring of 
Harod’ of Jg 7); and it is possible that the part 
of the Gilboa range on which Gideon’s men were, 
may have been called ‘Mount Gilead’; there are 
eases in which the original y is not preserved in a 
modern name (cf. Keil [altern.], G. A. Smith, Geogr. 
p. 398n.). (4) Moore emends jv72 op7s1: ‘Let him 
return, And Gideon tried them; and there re- 
turned,’etc. But ‘let him return’ is rather abrupt 
(contrast Dt 208); and try (test), in spite of v.4, 
is not altogether suitable in ν.ὅ. On the whole, 
(2) seems the most probable. S. R. DRIVER. 


GILEADITES.—By this term a branch of the 


* The word is a zr. Aey., and the meaning is far from certain. 
No root "58, fo go round, is known in either Heb. or the cog- 


nate languages. ΞΜ in the Mishna, and ye in Arab., are 


to braid, plait; hence 7} Ds, Is 285, a platéed garland or chap- 
let (Aq. Theod. πλέγμα), and in the Mishna the placted rim of 
a basket. The only support for a verb "5x to go round would 
be either (1) the assumption that it was the root of ΠῚ 5. 
in the obscure passage Ezk 77 (in v.19 the sense chaplet suffices), 
supposing—what is anything but certain—that it there means 
the round (of fate), or the turn (of fortune—x«recrpogh); or 
(2) the supposition that it was a denominative from ΠῚ 5. 
garland, regarded simply as something forming a circle. It 
is evident how hypothetical either of these etymologies is, 


Arab. .8.5 means also to leap in running, to bound or run 


ΨΥ | hence Siegfried-Stade, to spring away. It is, no 
doubt, possible that the root may have been in use in Heb. in 
this sense. AV depart early (denom. from the Aram, N7W5¥ 
morning) is quite out of the question. ᾿ 


tribe of Manasseh is first meant, and the order of 
descent appears to have been: Manasseh the father 
of Machir, the father of Gilead, ‘of whom came 
the family of Gileadites’ (9 Nu 26”). Secondly, 
the inhabitants of the district are likewise thus 
called, and for this purpose the phrase ‘men of 
Gilead’ is also employed (‘3 ‘vis Jg 124). Jair (Jg 
10°), Jephthah (J 2 11"), and Barzillai, who befriended 
David (28 17%), are specially mentioned as 
‘Gileadites.’ Sometimes the name of the district, 
syoa, is rendered ‘Gileadite,’ as in Jg 12% In 
mentioning the cause of the war between Gilead 
and Ephraim, a peculiar charge is made against, 
the Gileadites which it is difficult to explain (Jg 
12%). Evidently, bitter reproach or supreme con- 
tempt was meant, and the charge or insinuation 
was resented with great violence and bloodshed. 

S. MERRILL. 

GILGAL (5:43 ‘a circle’ of stones, ‘a cromlech,’ 
always with the article, except Jos 5°, where a 
theory of the origin of the name is given, LXX 
has generally Γάλγαλα in the plur. (Jos 41 29 59 107, 
18 13" etc. etc.), but also in the sing., τὴν Tédyaka 
(1 5. 718), τῆς Γάλγαλα (1 S 108 A, B has Γαλαάδ) ; for 
the sing. indeclinable form Γαλγάλ see Jos 14° (B) 
15? (A, B has Taayé6), Hos 915 ete. These forms 
are used indifferently in reference to the same 
Gilgal. Vulg. Galgala, always in the plural). 

Three distinct Gilgals are indicated by the refer- 
ences. 1. A place between Jericho and the Jordan 
(Jos 4.5), in mo ayps ‘in the extreme east of 
Jericho, ¢.¢. on the eastern border of its territory’ 
(Gesenius). It was the first camp of the Isr. after 
crossing the Jordan (Jos 4%). Twelve memorial 
stones taken from the bed of the river were here 
erected (ν.39), Cireumcision of those born in the 
wilderness (52:9), consequently the place called 
Gilgal in memory of the rolling away (523) of the 
reproach of Egypt (v.°). The passover celebrated 
(v.2°), The manna ceases (v.!*). Joshua returns 
every night to this camp during the siege of 
Jericho (6"). The Gibeonites make their treaty 
with Joshua here (95:1, They ask aid from 
Joshua at Gilgal against the league of the five 
kings of the Amorites (10°), Joshua ascends with 
the men of war (v.’), and after a successful battle 
returns to the camp (v.%). After taking Mak- 
kedah (v.28), Libnah (v.79), Lachish (v.**), Eglon 
(v.*5), Hebron (v.*"), and Debir (v.*8), and after 
smiting his enemies from Kadesh-barnea to Gaza, 
he returns again to Gilgal (ν. 5). After completing 
the northern campaign, culminating in the great 
battle against the allied kings at the waters of 
Merom, Joshua is again found at Gilgal (14°), 
where he assigns by lot the inheritance of Man- 
asseh, Judah, and Ephraim. The inference is 
that Gilgal was the central camp for the people, 
not only during the nearer campaigns, but ‘ until 
the land rested from war’ (1133). In 18° we find 
the whole congregation assembling at Shiloh, where 
the other lots were granted. 

A Gilgal appears prominently in the history of 
Saul and Samuel. Τὺ was one of the places where 
Samuel judged the people in his yearly circuit, 
which included Mizpah and Bethel. These three 
places are called sacred in the LXX (15 716 τοῖς ἡγιασ- 
μένοις τούτοις). It was clearly one of the central 
places for sacrifice (10° 139-10 157!) ; and here Samuel 
hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord (15%). Here 
Saul was crowned (1]1"-"), and rejected as king 
(155). Though it is not certain that this is the 
Gilgal of the camp, it is placed here, as the follow- 
ing points favour the identification :—(1) Refer- 
ences are made to going down to Gilgal from the 
hill-country (108 and 15"), and up to Gibeah (13"). 
(2) The sacredness of the spot may have been due 
to the setting up of the twelve stones. We may 


| also notice that while Saul was in Gilgal in fear of 
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the Philistines, many Hebrews crossed the Jordan 
to Gad and Gilead. 

The Gilgal of the camp is plainly mentioned in 
2 Κ 19%, where the people assemble at Gilgal to 
conduct David back over Jordan on his return 
from exile. 

The Gilgal of Hos 4% 9% 12" and Am 4% δῦ (in 
connexion with Bethel), evidently a place whose 
sanctity had been violated, seems to be the Gilgal 
mentioned above as a central place of worship, 
and is placed under this head for the reasons 
given. It may be identical with the Beth-gilgal 
of Neh 12”, 

The Gilgal of Jos 15’ also should be here, as it is 
ewe in Benjamin near the north border of 

udah, over-against the going up of Adummim, 
which has been identified with the peak Tala‘at 
ed-Dumm, south of the Wady el-Kelt, about half- 
way from Jericho to Jerusalem. [Driver thinks 
this impossible. See GELILOTH]. In the parallel 
passage, 18”, it is called Geliléth (πὴ). There 
has been much dispute as to the identity of the 
Gilgal of Dt 11, but upon the whole it should 
most probably be placed here (see the very careful 
note by Driver, ad loc., also 2nd ed. p. xxi; and 
G. A. Smith, HGHL, App. 675; Buhl, GAP 202). 

This Gilgal is to be looked for between Jericho 
and the Jordan. In 1865 Zschokke heard the 
name Jiljyélieh applied to a mound or ἐδ near the 
tamarisk, Sejeret el-Ithleh, 44 miles from the Jordan 
and 14 miles from modern Jericho. In 1874 
Conder recovered the same name, as applied to a 
birket or pool near the tree. According to Jos. 
(Ant. V.i. 4), Galgala is 10 stadia from Jericho and 
50 from the Jordan, The former distance corre- 
sponds very well with the position of the birket. 

he distance of 50 stadia is impossible, as the plain 
is only from 50 to 52 stadia wide at this part, but 
reading 30 (Δ for 50 (v’) we get the distance from 
the Jordan at once, 34 miles, which corresponds 
better to the position of Birket Jiljilieh. In the 
4th cent. Jerome (see ‘Galgala’ in the Onomasticon) 
describes it as a deserted spot, 2 miles from Jericho, 
held in great veneration by the inhabitants of the 
region. Whether the twelve stones were still 
pointed out is not clear, as the expression in the 
Lipitome Paule (§ 12), ‘ Intuita est castra Galgalee 
et secunde circumcisionis mysterium et duodecim 
Japides,’ may mean considered, and not beheld. 
Arculf (A.D. 700) saw a Galgalis, 5 miles from 
Jericho, with a large church covering the twelve 
stones of commemoration. Willibald (ce. 730) 
mentions a moderately-sized church of wood, and 
places Galgala 5 miles from the Jordan, which he 
says 18 7 miles from Jericho. In the 13th and 14th 
cent. the stones are mentioned by Thietmar and 
Tudolf de Suchem respectively. Thus the site 
of the Birket Jiljilieh corresponds very well to the 
description of Josephus, Jerome, and Willibald. 
Hence the early Christian tradition may have been 
based on an older Jewish identification. 

The birket measures 100 ft. by 84, outside 
measurement, with walls 32 in. thick, constructed 
of roughly-hewn small stones, apparently without 
cement. North of the pool may be traced lines of 
similar masonry, covering, according to the present 
writer’s observations, a space 300 yards long, and 
apparently representing the foundations of three 
constructions. Conder sees here the ruins of a 
monastery. South and east of the pool there are 
25 mounds, scattered irregularly over an area } of 
a mile square.* These are all small, the largest 
measuring about 50 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. in 
height. ‘Iwo of these mounds show superficial 
traces of ruins, the rest being mere heaps of earth. 
Ganneau excavated two: the first revealed pot- 
tery, tessere, and glass, the second merely sand. | 


* For plan see p. 182, PE FSt, 1894. 
VOL. 11.--12 


Conder recovered from the natives a tradition 
which connected this site with a City of Brass, 
taken from the infidels by a great Imim, who rode 
around the city and blew at the walls, which fell. 
Conder thus sums up (Jem. PZ, vol. iii. p. 173): 
Birket Jiljilieh appears to be the early Christian 
site ; there isnothing against its being the original 
one, 
2. Another Gilgal is mentioned in 2 K 2! and 438 
in the history of Elijah and Elisha. From 438 we 
cannot assume that it was a seat of a school of 
prophets, as these may have come from Bethel 
(cf. 23), There is a large modern village called 
Jiljilie, on the top of a high hill, about 8 miles 
N.W. of Bethel, from which it is separated by the 
great Wady el-Jib (Mem. PEF, vol. ii. p. 290). 
It is 450 ft. lower than Bethel, but the descent 
into this valley may account for the statement 
that Elijah and Ehsha went down to Bethel. 
This expression rules out the Gilgal of the Jordan 


valley. 

3. Th Jos 12% the king of the Nations of (RV 
Goiim in) Gilgal (53529 miarqbe, LAX Teel τῆς Ταλει- 
Lalas, adopted by Dillm.) is named among the 
conquered kings, in the part of the enumeration 
following the maritime plain from north to south. 
The name occurs immediately after Dor, the modern 
Tantura. About 30 miles §.8.E. of Tantura there 
is the modern village of Jzjiélieh, which may be 
on the site of this Gilgal. F. J. Buiss. 


GILOH (753). Driver [Text of Sam. p. 241] points 
out that the gentilic -s3 implies that the original 
form was 73, from the root > or 73, not from 
απ]. Ak city in the southern hills of Judah (Jos 
1551), the birthplace of Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
the famous counsellor of David (28 1513 23°4). Its 
site is uncertain. There is a ruin called J&la on 
the hills N.W. of Hebron. See SIJVP, vol. iii. 
sh, xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


GIMEL (3).—The third letter of the Heb. alpha- 
bet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 3rd part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by g. 


GIMZO (τῷ ; cf. Assyr. proper name Gamuzanu 
[Pinches, Hebraiea, July 1886, p. 222]).—A town 
noticed with Aijalon and other places on the 
border of Philistia (2 Ch 28). It is the modern 
Jimzu near Aijalon. See SIVP, vol, 11. sh. 
xvli.; Robinson, BRP? ii, 249; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal, 21. C. Kk. CONDER. 


GIN.—Two Heb. words are so tr? in AV: (1) πΒ 


pak in Job 18%, Is 84, and wpio mékésh in Ps 1405 


1419, Am 3°, Job 40% AVm, The usual tr® of both 
words is ‘snare.’ As Driver shows, however (./oel 
and Amos, on Am 3°), the pak is the snare, the 
mokésh something without which the snare is 
useless, perhaps the dazt, See SNARE. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV the word is spelt ‘inne’ 
in Is 84, Am 3°, Job 407"; but in Job 18°, Ps 1405 
1419 the spelling is ‘ grinne.’ ‘Grinne’ was changed 
in 1613 to ‘ grin’; Dr. Paris in his ed: of 1762 cast 
out the rv, and the word has been ‘ gin’ ever since. 
But ‘gin’ and ‘grin’ are not the same. ‘Grin,’ 
from Anglo-Sax. grin or gryn, has many forms in 
Middle-Eng. (Wyelifs Bible, 1382, shows grene, 
grane, gryn, grynne), and does mean a ‘trap.’ 
‘Gin’ is probably a contraction of ‘engine’ (Fr. 
engin), which comes from Lat. ingenium and is 
used of any ingenious contrivance. A trap, how- 
ever, is ἃ contrivance, and so the words got mixed 
in spelling aud in meaning. 

In early writers ‘gin’ is uscd both abstractly of 
a contrivance, device, and conerctely of an instru- 
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ment contrived for war, torture, or the like. Thus 
Piers Plowman, (3B) xviii. 250— 

‘For gygas the geaunt with a gynne engyned,’ 
that is, ‘For Gigas the giant with a contrivance 
contrived’; Spenser, /Q IL. 111. 18-- 

‘Which two, through treason and deceiptfull gin, 

Had slaine Sir Mordant and his lady bright.’ 
As an instrument of torture, £Q I. v. 35— 

‘Typhoeus joynts were stretched on a gin.’ 

The word ‘grin’ by and by went outof use, and ‘gin’ 
became restricted to the meaning of trap or snare. 
T. Fuller, Holy Warre, v. 1 (p. 247), says, ‘Now 
Satan, the master-juggler, needeth no wires or 
ginnes to work with, being all ginnes himself; so 
transcendent is the activity of a spirit.’ It was 
specially applied to snares for birds, as T. Adams, 
Works, i. 7, ‘For hunting, they have nets; for 
fowling, gins ; for fishing, baits’; and i. 17, ‘In 
the air, the birds fly high above our reach, yet we 
have gins to fetch them down.’ J. JIASTINGS. 


GINATH (nri, Γάωνθ AB, Τωνώθ Luc.).—Father 
of Tibni, who unsuccessfully laid claim against 
Omri to the throne of Israel (1 K 1653. 7°). 


GINNETHOI, AV Ginnetho (‘ni3).—A priest 
among the returned exiles (Neh 12). The name 
appears In Neh 1216 10° as Gimnethon (jinjz). See 
GENEALOGY. 


GINNETHON.—See GINNETHOI. 
GIRDLE.—See DREss, vol. i. p. 6265, 


GIRGASHITE (in Heb. always sing. ‘wan ‘the 
Girgashite,’ and rightly so rendered in RV; in 
LXX and Josephus ὁ Tepyecatos; in AV onl 
twice in sing. Gn 1015, 1 Ch 11: ; elsewhere plural, 
‘Girgashites’).—Very little is known of this 
people, whose name, though occurring several 
times in OT in the list of Can. tribes ἢ (Gn 10% 
1571, Dt 7! [and 20” in Sam. and LXX}], Jos 3” 244, 
1Ch 14, Neh 9%) affords no indication of their 
aie or to what branch of the Can. the 

elonged, except in two instances, naniely, Gn 10", 
where the G. is given as the name of the fifth son 
of Canaan, and Jos 3411, where the G. would seem 
to have inhabited the tract on the west of Jordan, 
the Isr. having been obliged to cross over that 
river in order to fight the men of Jericho, amon 
whom were the Girgashites. It has been suggeste 
that a town (now in ruins), near the mouth of the 
Wady Samakh, called Kersa, might be identified 
with Gergesa; the former being pronounced, it is 
said, nearly the same as the latter by the Bedawin. 
Gergesa contains, moreover, the same consonants 
as the Heb. was (Gergashi, LXX οἱ Γεργεσαῖοι ; see 
GERASENES, p. 1605), found in Gn 15%, Dt 7! etc., 
and, if the same word, would be the district or chief 
town of the G., which, according to Jerome and 
Eusebius (OS.* p. 256, 14, p. 162, 18), was situated on 
a hill sloping steeply to the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. There is, then, a probability that Gir- 
gashi, Kersa, and Gergesa (where our Lord healed 
the demoniac and allowed the demons to enter 
into a herd of swine which ran down the steep 
into the sea) are one and the same. 

A fragment of an Assyr. tablet (K. 261, Brit. 
Mus.) possibly throws a ray of light on this 
people. In that text the KirkisSati, possibly the 
Girgashites,t are mentioned more than oncc, in 
one case accompanied by the adjective rabbati— 
‘numerous.’ These Kirkisati seem to have been 
one of the nations attacked by an early ruler named 

* In the Hex. Girgashite is mentioned only by JE and D. 


¢ See the remark upon the resemblance of the pronunciation 
of Kersa and Gergesa, above. 


Gazzani (?father of Tidal). According to Origen 
(in Jo vi. 41), the Girgashites (οἱ Tepyecator) were so 
called from an old town, on the shore of the lake, 
called Gergesa. This is hardly far enough east 
to make the Assyr.-Bab. Kirkisati identical with 
the Girgashites, unless (as is possible) we suppose 
them (being a ‘numerous’ people) to have founded 
colonies in or near Mesopotamia; or that the Bab. 
ruler led an army all the way to the ‘land of the 
Amorites,’ as, in fact, many of the kings of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria are recorded to have done,— 
indeed, the 14th ch. of Gn not only states that the 
Bab. kings there mentioned went so far, but that 
one of their allies was Chedorlaomer, king of 
Flam, a country situated at a still greater distance. 
It is noteworthy that the Talmud contains a 
tradition of the G. appealing to Alexander the 
Great, during his sojourn in Palestine, complaining 
of having been banished from Canaan by the Jews, 
and asking justice. The existence of the G. at 
such a late period implies that they were, in early 
tinmies, an important tribe or nationality, thus 
agreeing with what is stated in OT, and with the 
Assyr. reference to the Kirkisati. 
I. A. PINCHES. 

GIRZITE (Kethibh oman, Keré ‘yan, the Gizrite ; 
Β τὸν Tececpl, A τὸν Tecepel καὶ τὸν Tefpatov).—Ace. 
to 1 S 278, David and his men, while living at the 
court of Achish king of Gath, ‘made a raid upon 
the Geshurites (which sec), and the Girzites (R Vm 
Gizrites), and the Amalekites: for those nations 
were the inhabitants of the land, which were of 
old, as thou goest to Shur, even unto the land of 
Egypt.’ The LXX (B) is probably correct in read- 
ing only one name ‘Gizrites’ for ‘Geshurites and 
Girzites,’ viz. the Canaanite inhabitants of Gezer, 
a town on the S.W. border of Ephraim (Jos 10% 
1619, Jg 1%), the modern Tell Jezer, between 
Emmaus (‘Amwds, Nicopolis) and Ekron (‘Akzir). 
The original population, which had not been driven 
out by the Ephraimites, retained its independence 
till the days of Solomon, when Pharaoh king of 
Egypt conquered the city, and gave it with his 
daughter to Solomon; the latter rebuilt it (1 K 
95-17), See GEZER; and οἵ. Moore, Judges, p. 47f.; 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 215f. 

J. Ἐς. STENNING. 

GISHPA, AV Gispa (xbw2).—An overseer of the 
Nethinim (Neh 11”), but text probably corrupt (οἵ, 
Berth.-Ryssel ad toc.). See GENEALOGY. 


GITTAIM (o°n1).—A. town of Benjamin (3), 28 43,᾿ 


noticed with Hazor and Ramah, Neh 1183, The 


site is unknown. 
GITTITES.—See GATH. 
GITTITH.—Sce PSALMS. 


GIVE.—1. The verb [jx] dzan, which is formed 
from "15 the ear, is used in the Hiphil, meaning ‘ to 
listen,’ 41 times, and 32 times it is trt in AV ‘ give 
ear,’ the other renderings being ‘hearken’ Gn 
43, Nu 2338, Job 916 33) 8416 37%, ‘hear’ Ps 135! 
1405 (RV ‘give ear’); ‘give good heed’ Ee 129 
(RV ‘ ponder,’ RVin ‘give ear’). Sometimes it is 
God that gives ear or is entreated to give ear, 
sometimes it is man. In Apoer. the phrase also 
occurs, 2 Es 8% (auribus percipere); Wis 6? (évwrl- 
fouat) : Sir 415 (ὑπακούω), 6" (ἀκούω). It is not found 
in NT. For the phrase cf. Marlowe, /austus, V. 
iii. ‘The devil threatened to tear me in pleces if 
I once gave ear to divinity ; and now ‘tis too 
late’; and Milton, PL ix. 1067— 

“Ὁ Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfet man’s voice.’ 


2. The verb to ‘give’ is used with various sub- 
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stantives to form phrases, some of which are archaic 
and biblical, others obsolete. 1. Give attendance, 
1 Ti 433 ‘give attendance to reading’ (πρόσεχε, RV 
‘give heed’); He 7% ‘no man gave attendance at 
the altar’ (προσέσχηκε). 2. Give heed, Wis 6% ‘the 
giving heed unto her laws’ (προσοχή) ; 1 Ti 1%, He 
21 (προσέχειν) ; cf. Ps 39? Wyc. 1388, ‘Y abidynge 
abood the Lord ; and he gaf tent tome’ (LXX προσ- 
ἐσχεν μοι). 3. Give diligence, 2P 1° ‘giving all 
diligence’ (σπουδὴν πᾶσαν παρεισενέγκαντες, RV ‘add- 
ing all diligence’) ; 119 ‘ give diligence’ (σπουδάσατε); 
Jude*® ‘when I gave all diligence’ (πᾶσαν σπουδὴν 
ποιούμενος). 4. Give audience, Ac 15 (ἀκούω, RV 
‘hearken’); 22” (ἀκούω, RV as AV). 5. Give re- 
verence, He 12° (ἐντρέπομαι). 6. Give occasion, Dt 
29! «if a man take a wife... and give occasions 
of speech against her’ (o923 noby ay ov; RV ‘lay 
shameful things to her charge’; Driver, ‘ frame 
against her wanton charges’; the phrase, which 
is uncertain in meaning, is fully discussed by 
Driver, Deut. p. 254 f.), so 22", 2 Co δ} (ἀφορμὴν 
διδόντες). 7. Give testimony, Sir 36 ‘Give testi- 
mony unto those that thou hast possessed from the 
beginning, and raise up prophets that have been in 
thy name’ (dds μαρτύριον) : Ac 13” ‘he raised up 
David to be their king; to whom also he gave 
testimony, and said’ (ᾧ καὶ εἶπεν μαρτυρήσας, RV 
‘bare witness’); so 14°, For 2K 11" ‘And he 
brought forth the king’s son, and put the crown 
upon him, and gave him the testimony’ (nmyirny, 
AY 1611 ‘the Testimonie’), see TESTIMONY. 8. 
Give witness, Job 294 ‘when the eye saw me, it 
gave witness to me’ (‘s7'ym); Ac 10% ‘To him give 
all the prophets witness’ (μαρτυροῦσιν, RV ‘ bear 
...» Witness’). 9. Give record, 1 Jn 5! ‘the 
record that God gave of his Son’ (ἣν μεμαρτύρηκεν 
ὁ θεός, RV ‘the witness that God hath borne con- 
cerning his Son’). 10. Give word, Ps 68% ‘The 
Lord gave the word’ (7ek]m °4x, RV ‘the Lord 
giveth the word’). 11. Gzve voice, Ps 18% ‘The 
Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice’ (bp jm jvby, RV “the Most 
High uttered his voice.’ Cf. Gn 45? AVm and 
RVm ‘ And he gave forth his voice in weeping’ for 
text ‘And he wept aloud,’ Heb. ‘p22 9pm jan; and 
Jer 25° Cov. ‘He shal geve a greate voyce (like 
the grape gatherers)’; Ac 26 ‘when they were 
put to death, I gave my voice against them’ (κατή- 
veyxa ψῆφον, RV ‘gave my vote’). 12. Give com- 
mandment, Ex 2552 “1 will commune with thee... 
of all things which I will give thee in command- 
ment unto the children of Israel’ (χὴν aisx); 1 Ch 
1412 ‘And when they had left their gods there, 
David gave a commandment, and they were burned 
with fire’ (717 398, RV ‘gave commandment’) ; 
Ezr 4" ‘Give ye now commandment to cause these 
men to cease’ (nyo smy, RV ‘Make ye now a 
decree’); Ps 7158 ‘thou hast given commandment 
to save me’ (my); Jn 1451 ‘as the Father gave me 
commandment, so I do’ (TR ἐνετείλατό μοι, L Tr 
WH. ἐντολὴν ἔδωκέν μοι): Ac 1? (ἐντειλάμενος) 3 23°° 
(παραγγείλας, RV ‘charging’); He 1133 (ἐνετείλατο). 
13. Gove charge, 25 18° “when the king gave all 
the captains charge’ (niyaz); Job 34 ‘Who hath 
given him a charge over the earth?’ (by 725, RV 
‘Who gave him a charge?’); Jer 477 (ab-my); Mt 
4° ‘He shall give his angels charge concerning thee’ 
(ἐντελεῖται), so Lk 4; 1 Ti δῖ ‘And these things 
give in charge’ * (καὶ ταῦτα παράγγελλε, RV ‘ These 

* Twice the phrase ‘give in charge’ occurs in Shaks. in the 
same sense of ‘command,’ but in a context which suggests the 
mod. meaning ‘give charge of,’ J Henry VI. τι. iii, 1— 

‘ Porter, remember what I gave in charge; 
And when you have done 50, bring the keys to me’; 
Tempest, V. i. 8— 
* low fares the king and 's followers ? 
Confin’d together 


In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 
Just as you leit them ; all prisoners, sir.’ 


things also command’); 6% 1 give thee charge’ 
(Παραγγέλλω σοι, RV ‘I charge thee’). 14. Give 
judgment, 2K 25° ‘and they gave judgment upon 
him’ (»pv9 lay Ham, AVm ‘spake judgment with 
him,’ RVm ‘spake with him of judgment’); so 
Jer 39° 9. Cf. Sir Τὶ More, Utopia (Lumby’s ed. 
p. 15), ‘An other sorte sytteth upon their alle- 
bencheis, and there amonge their cuppes they geve 
judgment of the wittes of writers.’ 15. Give 
sentence, Jer 4 ‘now also will I give sentence 
against them’ (απ ἽΞΣ, RV as AVm ‘utter 
judgments’); Lk 23 ‘Pilate gave sentence that 
it should be as they required’ (éréxpive), 16. Give 
counsel, 2177 ‘the counsel that Ahithophel hath 
given is not good at this time’ (γὴν ayy7), so 1 Κα 
198-18, 2Ch108. 17. Give assurance, Ac 1751 (πίστιν 
παρασχών). 18. Give place, (a) literally, Is 4930 
‘give place to me that I may dwell’ (*-nya); Sir 
29°’ ‘Give place, thou stranger, to an honourable 
man ᾿ (ἔξελθε, RV ‘ go forth’); Mt 95: ‘ Give place : 
for the maid is not dead’ (Avaxwpefre); and (6) 
figuratively, Gal 2° “ΤῸ whom we gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour’ (εἴξαμεν). Cf. Ro 
12”, Eph 457, and Babees Book (Early Eng. Text 
Soc.), p. 103 — 


‘ Sit thou not in the highest place, 
Where the good man is present, 
But gyue him place: his maners marke 
Thou with graue aduysement.’ 
Knox in his ‘Godly Letter to the Faithful in 
London’ (Works, ili. 167), says, ‘ But, Deir Breth- 
rene, be subject unto God, and gif place to his 
wraith, that ye may eschape his everlasting ven- 
geance.’ Cassius says to Brutus (Shaks. Jul. Ces. 
IV. 111, 146)— 
“Οἱ your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils.’ 
Tindale uses ‘ give room’ in the same way, Prologe 
to the Pentateuch, ‘Isaac, when his welles which 
he had digged were taken from him, geveth rowme 
and resisteth not.’ 

3. To ‘give oneself to’ is a phrase of occasional 
occurrence, representing various expressions in the 
original, but always implying energy or absorption 
in the pursuit spoken of. It occurs Ee 2° ‘1 sought 
in mine heart to give myself unto wine’ (153 θοῦ 
“any, lit., as AV, ‘to draw my flesh with wine,’ 
RV ‘to cheer my flesh with wine’); Ac 6 
‘we will give ourselves continually to prayer’ 
(προσκαρτερήσομεν, RV ‘ we will continue stedfastly 
in prayer’); 1 Co 75 ‘that ye may give yourselves 
to fasting and prayer’ (ΤῊ ἵνα σχολάζητε τῇ νηστείᾳ 
καὶ τῇ προσευχῇ, edd. ἵνα σχολάσητε τῇ προσευχῇ, RV 
‘that ye may give yourselves unto prayer’); 1 Ti 
415 ‘sive thyself wholly to them (ἐν τούτοις ἴσθι). 
Sometimes the phrase is restricted to some part of 
the person, as the heart, Ec 1.8. 11 ‘7 gave my heart 
to know wisdom,’ Sir 39°; or the mouth, Ps 50” 
‘Thou givest thy mouth to evil’ (nyzz anby 7s). 
And then we have the frequent phrase given to, 
with the same meaning and used both of good and 
bad pursuits. The expressions in the original are 
as arule much more forcible than the Eng. phrase. 
They are, Pr 23 ‘if thou be a man given to appe- 
tite’ (amy w3 dyzox, lit. ‘if the owner of soul 
[=desire] thou’; so Ee 8° ‘given to it [wicked- 
ness]’); Pr 247! ‘meddle not with them that are 
given to change’ (o'se-ny ‘changelings,’ or perhaps, 
as Del., ‘ revolutionaries’); Jer 615. 810 ‘given to 
covetousness (ys 2yyia, lit. ‘[greedy] gainer of [greedy] 
gain’); 1 Es2” ‘given to rebellion and war’ (συντε- 
λοῦντες, lit. ‘accomplishing’); Sir 17% ‘ given to 
evil’ (ἐπὶ τὰ πονηρά, RV omits); 19 ‘ given to 
drunkenness’ (μέθυσος, RV ‘that is a drunkard’); 
Ae 178 ‘wholly given to idolatry’ (κατείδωλον 
οὗσαν, RV ‘full of idols’); Ro 12" ‘given to hos- 
pitality’ (τὴν φιλοξενίαν διώκοντες, lit. * pursuing 


| hospitality,’ as 2 Vim); 1 Ti 3? “ given to hospitality’ 
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(φιλόξενος, lit. ‘ guest-loving ’) ; 3° ‘given to wine’ 
(rdvowos, RV ‘brawler’; so Tit 1"); 3° ‘given to 
much wine’ (οἴνῳ πολλῷ προσέχων); Tit 11 ‘given to 
filthy lucre’ (αἰσχροκερδής, lit. ‘basely greedy,’ RV 
‘greedy of filthy lucre’); 2° ‘given to much wine’ 
(οἴνῳ πολλῷ δεδουλωμένας, RV ‘enslaved to much 
wine’). 

4, In the sense of grant, admit, ‘give’ is often 
found in writers of the date of AV. Thus Shaks. 
Winter's Tale, 11. ii. 96— 

‘The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

I do give lost ; for I do feel it gone’; 
and Milton, PZ ii. 14— 

‘Though oppressed and fallen . 
I give not heaven for lost.’ 

This idiom does not occur in AV, but closely 
associated with it is the sense of give leave to, seen 
in Mt 13" ‘Unto you it is given to know’ (ὑμῖν 
δέδοται γνῶναι) ; and 1 Co 123 1 give you to under- 
stand’ (γνωρίζω ὑμῖν, lit. “1 make known to you’), 
phrases which are as old as Wyclif, and in common 
use still. Cf. Milton, PZ ix. 818— 


‘Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my power 
Without copartner ?’ 


There is a further extension of this sense in Job 
24°3 «Though it be given him to be in safety,’ 1.6. 
though he be not merely permitted but enabled. 

5. When followed by certain adverbs, ‘ give’ is 
used in ways that are at least archaic now. (1) 
Give again=give back, restore, Lv 25°: 5 (3x, 
RV ‘give back’); Ezk 8315 ‘If the wicked restore 
(2°) the pledge; give again (ov, lit. ‘make com- 
rlete’) that he had robbed... he shall surely 
ive’; Lk 4% ‘And he closed the book, and he 
gave it again to the minister’ (ἀποδούς, RV ‘gave 
it back’). See AGAIN. (2) Give forth, Nu 208 
‘Speak ye unto the rock before their eyes; and 
it shall give forth his water’ (153); Ac 1% ‘And 
they gave forth their lots’ (ἔδωκαν). (3) Give out, 
Jos 185 ‘Give out fron among you three men for 
each tribe’ (=‘ choose out,’ which is Coverdale’s 
tr, ‘give out’ is the Bishops’ tr, Heb. n3? 327, 
RV ‘appoint for you’; in Dt 113 the same phrase 
is tr? ‘take you’ in both AV and RV; it occurs 
also in Jg 207, 2S 16%): Jer 416 ‘watchers come 
from a far country, and give out their voice against 
the cities of Judah’ (1m; cf. Mk 15°? Wye. [1388], 
‘And Jhesus gaf out a greet cry, and diede’); 
Ac 89 ‘Giving out that himself was some great 
one’ (λέγων, lit. ‘saying,’ as all previous Eng. 
versions, Vulg. dicens, but Luther gab vor). (4) 
Give over, always with the meaning ‘surrender,’ 
modern ‘give up,’ Ps 118!8 78° 6, Ts 194, Sir 236 
307 33”, Ro 1%, Eph 4% Cf. Pr. Bk., Collect for 
St. Andrew’s Day (1559-1604), ‘Grant unto us all, 
that we being called by thy holy word may forth- 
with give over ourselves obediently to follow thy 
holy conimandments’ (changed in 1662 into ‘ give 
up ourselves’). (5) Give up, 2S 249 ‘And Joab 
gave up the sum of the number of the people unto 
the king’ (jn)=‘ delivered,’ as most earlier ver- 
sions (LX-X ἔδωκεν, Vulg. dedit). J. HASTINGS. 


GIZONITE (san).—A gentilic name which occurs 
in 1 Ch 11* in the colloc, *tia7 ova ‘Hashem the 
Gizonite.’ In all probability this should be corrected 
to ‘nan jv: ‘Jashen (cf. the parallel passage 2 S 23%?) 
the Gunite’ (so Klosterm., Budde, Driver, I[Kittel). 
The ‘ Gunite’ (Nu 26*) is confirmed by the reading 


of A and Luc, [ww or Povxl, and even by the 


meaningless Σομολογεννουνείν of GB. Sce JASHEN. 
GIZRITE.—See GIRZITE. 


GLASS (n°'3:3!, ὕαλος) 15. an artificial substance, 


fusible, usually more or less transparent or trans- 
lucent, and composed of a mixture of metallic 
silicates. One of the metals present is always 
either potassium or sodium, the other being gener- 
ally calcium or lead. Thus modern window glass 
contains the silicates of sodium and calcium, crown 
glass those of potassium and calcium, and flint 
glass those of potassium and lead. Other metals 
such as iron may be present, either accidentally as 
impurities, or designedly as colouring matters. 
Although the references to glass in Scripture are 
few, its manufacture is of high antiquity, and in 
the progress of civilization it has served many 
purposes both of use and ornament. 


The origin of the art of glass-making is obscure, The account 
given by Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 25), of its accidental pro- 
duction through the melting of blocks of ‘nitrwm’ employed 
by some sailors to support their caldron over a fire which they 
had made on the sands at the mouth of the river Belus in 
Syria, is well known but fabulous, The assertion, however, 
that no fire burning in the open air could possibly give rise to 
sufficient heat for the formation of glass, is incorrect, as crude 
glass is known to have been produced during the burning of 
a stack of wheat. But, even if Pliny’s narrative were credible, 
the glass he describes, consisting of a single alkaline silicate, 
would have been soluble in water, and of no practical use. It 
is probable that the process of vitrification was first observed 
in the course of metallurgical operations. The art was widely 
known in the ancient world, and, while its origin may be diff- 
cult to localize, it isin Egypt that the earliest traces of it have 
hitherto been found. Glass-blowers are represented on the 
walls of the Tomb of Ti at Sakkhara, which dates from the 
5th dynasty, and on many other tombs of later date, such as 
those at Beni-Hasan (Usertesen 1., 12th dynasty, B.c. 3500). 
There is similar pictorial evidence that glass vases were used 
for wine in Egypt at least as early as the Exodus. Glass was 
also known in very ancient times in Assyria and Babylonia 
(see vol. i. p. 2209), and even in China, 

The earliest glass was opaque or semi-opaque. The art of 
making it transparent was a later development; and even the 
first transparent glass was not colourless, but tinted. The oldest 
dated specimen of glass as yet known is a small ornament found 
at Thebes, in the shape of a lion’s head. It is of opaque blue 
glass, and bears the name of Nu-Antef rv. (11th dynasty). Next 
to it comes an opaque glass jug of turquoise blue colour with 
yellow ornaments, having round the neck the name and titles 
of Tahutmes πὶ. (18th dynasty). The oldest dated transparent 
glass known is a vase found by Layard at Nimroud, and bearing 
the name of Sargon (8.0, 722-705). (These objects are all in 
the British Museum. The first is figured in the Introduction to 
the Catalogue of glass objects in the South Kensington Museum, 
Ῥ- ix, the second in Wilkinson’s Ane. Hgyp. ii. 140, and the 
third in Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 197). 

The sands at the mouth of the Belus, the scene of Pliny’s 
legend, were famous for their glass-making excellence, and 
were largely exported for this purpose to Sidon and elsewhere 
(Strabo, Geog. xvi. ii. 25; Jos. Wars, τι. x. 12). Pliny refers to 
Sidon as a famous seat of glass manufacture, and Strabo also 
mentions the glass-works of Alexandria. Glass has been made 
in Hebron since very early times, and the glass-works there 
are said to supply in modern times a large part of the glass- 
ware used in Southern Syria, Egypt, and Arabia. 


The references to glass in OT are few, and only 
one is direct, viz. that in Job 28", where RV so 
renders m3:31 (AV erystal), following LXX ὕαλος 
and Vulg. vifrum, the allusion being to a rare 
and valuable substance, than which wisdom is 
still more precious. From Pr 23%! it may be in- 
ferred that drinking-cups of transparent glass were 
used by the Hebrews. The phrase ‘treasures hid 
in the sand,’ in the blessing of Zebulun (Dt 33”), 
is interpreted in the Targum of Ps-Jonathan as 
referring to the sands of the Belus with their 
glass-making properties. (See Driver, Deut. p. 
410). It has been supposed that the name 
oo ΠΕΡ ‘burnings of waters’ (Jos 11° 13°) may 
refer to glass-works, but the allusion may only 
be to the hot springs in the neighbourhood (for 
the various opinions and authorities see Keil, in 
loc.). There is a legend in the Koran (ch. 27) 
about a glass pavement in Solomon’s palace at 
Jerus. which the queen of Sheba mistook for 
water. Recent excavations attest that glass was 
in use in Palestine at a very early date, and was 
most comnion during the Roman period (Warren, 
Underground Jerusalem, p. 518). 

The Gr. word ὕαλος or ὕελος was applied by 
classical writers, not only to glass, but to mineral 
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substances with similar properties (Herod. iil. 24; 
Achilles Tatius, ii. 3). Glass, indeed, was early 
used for making imitation gems (Pliny, xxxvi. 26), 


which Herodotus calls λίθινα xurd (ii. 69). In NT 
ὕαλος and ὑάλινος are found only in Rev. The adj. 


is used in 48 15? of a sea; the noun occurs in 
2118-21, sold being compared to it. In the former 
instances there may be an allusion to limpid trans- 
parency (in 45 the sea is ὁμοία κρυστάλλῳ, cf. 22), 
but in the latter, notwithstanding the adj. diavyjs 
in 2171, the reference is obviously to brilliant lustre. 
Probably in all instances the point of the compari- 
son is smoothness and sheen (in 15? the sea is μεμιγ- 
μένη πυρί, and in 22) the ‘crystal’ river is λαμπρό). 

All other passages where glass oceurs in AV 
refer to mirrors, and these were almost universally 
of polished metal. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 26) 
speaks of mirrors in connexion with the glass 
manufacture of Sidon, but his words seem to 
describe an unsuccessful experiment (see MIRROR). 
Windows in Pal. do not appear to have been 
glazed in ancient times, though glazed windows 
have been found in the ruins of Pompeii (Smith’s 
Dict. Antig. 5.0. vitrum). 


LITERATURE.—Dunlop, Glass in the Old World, where many 
authorities are mentioned; Neshitt, Introd. to Catalogues of 
Slade collection in Brit. Mus. and of glass articles in S. Kens. 
Mus.; Wilkinson, dnc. Egyp. ii. 140ff.; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist, of Artin Ancient Kgypt, 375, andin Chaldwaand Assyria, 
306; Erman, Ancient Egypt, 458; Maspero, Egyptian Archeo- 
logy, 258 ff. JAMES PATRICK. 


GLASS.—The word ‘glass,’ which is now col- 
loquial Eng. for ‘ mirror,’ occurs with this meaning 
in AV, both in OT and NT. In Is 3™ ‘the glasses’ 
are part of the ‘bravery’ of the daughters of Zion 
(o°35aa, RV ‘hand mirrors’). The translation is 
disputed by Ewald, who prefers ‘ gauzes,’ ‘ trans- 
parent garments,’ but it is generally accepted. 
‘Glass’ is, however, an unfortunate rendering, as 
the material of which the gildyén was made was 
polished metal. The same word is used in 81 of a 
writing-tablet. In Ex 38° we read of ‘the looking- 
glasses (1611 ‘looking glasses’) of the women as- 
sembling’ (ΠΕ ΝΠ ΠΝ, AVm ‘brasen glasses,’ RV 
‘mirrors of the serving women’), which were given 
to make the laver of brass and its brazen foot in 
the tabernacle.* And in Job 37*® the sky is ‘as a 
molten looking-glass’ (1611 ‘looking glasse,’ Heb. 
ΡΥ xa, RV ‘as a molten mirror’). 

In Sir 12" the metaphor is used of a person 
wiping the rust off a looking-glass, but never 
being able to wipe it altogether away. The Gr. 
word is ἔσοπτρον (RV ‘mirror’), which is found 
once elsewhere in LXX, Wis 725, where it is tr@ 
in AV ‘mirror’ (the only occurrence of that Eng. 
word). This is the Gr. word which is tr? ‘ glass’= 
‘mirror’ in NT. It is found only in 1 Co 13%, 
Ja 1% (RV ‘mirror’). In 2 Co 3} the verb xaror- 
τρίζω (which occurs only here and in the middle 
voice) is tr? ‘ beholding as in a glass’ (RV ‘ reflect- 
ing as a mirror,’ RVm ‘beholding as in a mirror’). 
Cf. Spenser, Hymne of Heavenly Beautie— 

‘Those unto all he daily doth display 

And show himselfe in th’ image of his grace, 

Asina pple igen through which he may 

Be seene of all his creatures vile and hase, 

That are unahle else to see his face, 

His glorious face ! which clistereth else so brizht, 

That th’ Angels’ selves can not endure his sight.’ 
T. Adams in like manner speaks of seeing through 
a glass (Practical Works, ii. 27), ‘He that hath 
seen heaven with the eye of faith, through the 
glass of the Seripture, slips off his coat with 
Joseph, and springs away.’ But he also uses ‘in 
a glass’ (ii. 2), ‘The world is a glass, wherein we 
may contemplate the eternal power and majesty 

* For the religious significance of this passage, see Cobb, 


Origines Judaice (1895), p. 233 ff.; also Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism (1896), p. 381 ἢ, and Expos. Times (1896-97), viii. 1. 
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of God.’ So Tindale (Expositions, Parker Soc., p. 
89) speaks of the law as a glass in which a 
man sees his own damnation. Bp. Hall, in his 
‘Contemplations’ (Works, 1634, ii. 107), uses the 
word literally: ‘How witty wee are to supply all 
the deficiencies of nature: if wee be low, wee can 
adde cubits to our stature; if ill colored, wee can 
borrow complexion ; if hayreless, periwiggs; if 
dim-sighted, glasses; if lame, eroutches.’ And 
again, metaphorically (Works, ii. 119), ‘There 
cannot be a better glasse wherein to discerne the 
face of our hearts then our pleasures.’ Knox 
employs ‘mirror’ and ‘ glass’ together, ‘ Epistle to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowes’ (}Vorks, 11i. 338): ‘The ex- 
positioun of your trubillis, and acknowledging of 
your infirmitie, war first unto me a verie mirrour 
and glass whairin I beheld my self sa rychtlie 
payntit furth, that nathing culd be mair evident to 
my awn eis.’ See preceding article and MIRROR. 
J. HASTINGS. 
GLEANING.—The Hebrew law on this subject is 
contained in Lv 19% 237? (both H) and Dt 2419-21, 
The first of these passages reads, ‘When ye reap 
the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners (n¥8)* of thy field, neither shalt 
thou gather (yaba) the gleaning (Ὁ) of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean (d$iya)} thy vineyard, 
neither shalt thou gather (upon) the fallen fruit 
(p72) of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for 
the poor and for the stranger (73).’ In Dt 24191 
the law regarding gleanings in the cornfield and 
the vineyard is stated in substantially the same 
terms, and a similar provision is extended to the 
olive garden, ‘ When thou beatest (y3ann, a technical 
term ; ef. Is 9713) thine olive tree, thou shalt not 
go over the boughs again, it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow,’ 
The story of Ruth illustrates the working of the 
above provisions, which give point alse to the 
question of Gideon, ‘Is not the gleaning (niboy) of 
Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer?’ 
(Jg 8°). J. A. SELBIE. 


GLEDE (7379 r@’Ah, yi, vuléur, Dt 141*).—In the 
passage (Lv 11) the word πντ da@’dh, also tr4 in the 
LXX yi, oceurs in a corresp. position in the 
verse, and there can be little doubt that the 717 of 
Dt isa textual error for axyz. In that passage AV 
tr. it ‘kite’ and RV ‘vulture.’ D@dh, from a root 
signifying to dart or fly swiftly, is undoubtedly one 
of the raptatores, but which it is impossible to 
say with certainty. Glede isan old name for the 
kite, and has been adopted by RY as well as AV 
for rVédh. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 186) 
thinks that ΠΝ may refer to the buzzard, Buteo 
vulgaris, Leach, which is one of the birds known 
in Arabie as ‘akéb, and one of those known as 
shahin. See FALCON, KITE, VULTURE. 

G. E, Post. 

GLISTER.—The three verbs ‘ listen,’ ‘ glister,’ 
and ‘ glitter’ come from the same Teutonic base, 
gli, to shine, ‘glitter’ being traced to the Seandi- 
navian, ‘glisten’ and ‘g¢lister’ being apparently 
English in their earliest form. ‘ Glister’ is simply 
a frequentative form of ‘glisten.’ 


* This is the technical term which gave its name to the 
Talmudic tract Peak, in which the interpretation of the 
‘corners’ and the whole suhject of the rights of the poor to 
the produce of the land are discussed. 

f mbdiy is used of the gleanings of a vineyard (Jg 83, Is 2413, 
Jer 494%, Mic 71) or of an olive tree (Is 178), not of grain (2). 
The verh is used figuratively in Jg 2015 of the fate of the flying 
Benjamites, ‘And they gleaned of them (759i) in the high- 
ways five thousand men,’ and in Jer 69 ‘They shall thoroughly 
clean αὐδὴν" iy) the remnant of Israel as a vine.’ The other 
yerh is used in Jg 17 of the seventy kings that gathered 
(Ὁ ἘΡ 2) their meat under the tahle of Adoni-hezek; so fre- 
quently of picking up such articles as arrows, wood, etc. 
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The form ‘ glisten’ is not used in AV :* ‘ glister’ 
is found five times in AV of 1611; ‘glitter,’ nine 
times. Both words are used freely by writers of 
the period, and apparently without difference of 
meaning, so that the MSS and texts are sometimes 
uncertain. The tendency of later editions is to 
change ‘glister’ into ‘glitter,’ as has been done 
(sinee 1762) in AV with Job 20%, which was 
‘elister’ in 1611; and as is constantly done now 
in quoting the proverb, ‘All that glisters is not 
gold,’ a proverb found in Shaks. (Merchant of 
Venice, II. vii. 65), as well as in earlier writers, as 
T. Lever (Sermons, 1550, Arber’s ed. p. 22), ‘ Alas, 
good brethren, as trulye as al is not golde that 
elystereth, so is it not vertue and honesty, but 
very vice and hipocrisie, wherof England at this 
day dothe most glorye.’ As long as this proverb 
was quoted correctly (i.e. as long as ‘ glister’ re- 
mained in good English use), it had a tendency to 
give ‘glister’ a depreciatory sense. This has been 
noticed in Milton (see Verity’s notes on Lycidas in 
‘Pitt Press Milton,’ p. 126). But there is no such 
distinction in AV. In course of time ‘glister’ 
went out of use, and now ‘glitter’ (perhaps under 
the influence of the same proverb) is often used 
with the depreciation of ‘ glister,’ while ‘ glisten’ 
has talen up the more honourable sense which 
once belonged to ‘ glitter.’ 

The oceurrences of ‘glister’ in AV 161] are: 
(1) Job 20° ‘the glistering sword cometh out of 
his gall’ (pin bdrék, a word used either lit. of 
‘lightning,’ and then mostly in the plur. ‘lightning 
flashes,’ or fig. of the lightning-flash of a weapon. 
This fig. use is always applied to a weapon. AV 
then tr. by ‘glitter’ in Dt 32%, Ezk 21) 4, Nah 3°, 
Hab 311; but in Ezk 9115 the feeble tr™ is found ‘ it 
is made bright,’ RV ‘it is made as lightning,’ as 
in νν.}0.38. In Dt 32% the Heb. is particularly 
bold: ‘If I whet the lightning of my sword,’ as 
RVm, EV ‘If [I whet my glittering sword’). We 
find ‘glister’ applied to armour by Spenser, FQ 
I. i, 14— 

‘His glistring armor made 

A little glooming light, much like a shade.’ 
And by North, Plutarch, p. 395, ‘For the glister- 
ing of their harness, so richly trimmed and set 
forth with gold and silver, the colours of their 
arming coats upon their curaces, after the fashion 
of the Medes and Scythians, mingled with the 
bright glistering steel and shining copper, gave 
such a show as they went and removed to and fro, 
that made a light as clear as if all had been on a 
very fire, a fearful thing to look upon.’ The early 
Eng. versions apply the word frequently to fire, as 
Cov. Is 50% ‘Ye walke in the glistringe of youre 
owne fyre’; Ezk 14‘ And I loked, and beholde, a 
stormy wynde came out off the north with a greate 
cloude full of fyre, which with his glistre lightened 
all rounde aboute’; and ν. "5 ‘and the fyre gauea 
elistre,t and out off the fyre there wente lighten- 
inge.’ 

(2) 1Ch 29° ‘glistering stones’ (9; RV 
‘stones for inlaid work’). RV iis rather an inter- 
pretation than a translation. The puk was an 
eye-paint made of antimony, much used by 
Eastern ladies, and not contined to ladies (see 
Lane, Mod. Hgyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 538; and 


*® Nor in Shaks. or Milton, though it isat least as old as Udall, 
on Ac 10; ‘And sodainly heholde a certain man, whose 
countenaunce was ful] of maiestie, stood visihle hefore me, in 8 
glistening garmente.’ . 

+ In the New Ed. of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary (vol. ii. 
1886) we find the entry ; ‘ GLIsTER, suhst. Lustre, glitter, ‘‘The 
glister of the profeit, that was jugeit heirof to have insewit to 
Scottis men, at the first sicht hlindit mony menis eyis”— 
Knox, Hist. p.110. Su.—G. glistra, scintilla, Teut. glinster, id. 
glinsteren, glisteren, scintillare, fulgere. Although glister be 


used in Eng. aga verb, I have not ohserved that it occurs asa 
suhst.? But here are two examples from Coverdale, and at v.18 
the Gen. and Bishops’ Bibles have the subst. also. 


Shaw, Travels in Barbary®, 229). The word 
occurs also in 2 K 950, where in AVm the Heb. is 
tr4 literally, ‘Jezebel . . . put her cyes in paint- 
ing’; Is 544, where ‘I will lay thy stones in fair 
colours’ is lit. as RVm ‘in antimony’ (it is the 
mortar, says Orelli, with which the new stones οἱ 
Jerusalem will be set, that they may shine forth 
like dazzling eyes); and Jer 459 where the eye- 
paint is directly spoken of. The nearest parallel 
to our passage is Is 54", and the ‘glistering’ of 
AV is better than the ‘inlaid’ of RV; for some 
kind of coloured, brilliant stone seems meant. The 
LXX rendering is λίθους πολυτελεῖς (‘very costly 
stones’); Vulg. quasi stibinos (stibium, antimony) ; 
Wyc. 1388 ‘stonys as of the colour of wymmens 
oynement’ ; Luth. eingefasste Lubinen (talking the 
previous word along with this); so Cov. ‘set 
Rubyes’; Rog. ‘set stones,’ with marg. ‘some 
read Carbuncle, or ani other precious stone called 
Stibion’; Gen. ‘carbuncle stones’ ; Bish. ‘ glyster- 
ing stones’; Dou. ‘as it were stibians,’ with marg. 
‘a kind of finne white stone’; Ostervald, pierres 
@escarboncle; Segond, pierres brillantes; Kautzsch, 
Puchsteine, with marg. ‘ pukh bedeutet anderwarts 
die Augenschminke, bezeichnet also wohl einen 
schwarzglanzenden Stein’; Cheyne, ‘stones of 
(1.6. edged with) antimony.’ For the Eng. word 
cf, Spenser, FQ I. iv. 8— 
‘A mayden Queene that shone, as Titans ray, 
In glistring gold and peerelesse pretious stone.’ 

(3) 2 Es 10% ‘ And it came to pass, while I was 
talking with her, behold, her face upon a sudden 
shined exceedingly, and her countenance glistered, 
so that I was afraid of her and mused what it 
might be’ (species [Iritzsche specie] coruscus fiebat 
visus ejus, RV ‘her countenance glistered like 
lightning’). The countenance las the epithet 
‘slister’ applied to it in Spenser’s Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie, quoted under GLASS— 

‘His glorious face! which glistereth else so hright, 
That th’ Angels selues can not endure his sight.’ 

(4) 1 Mac 6% ‘ Now when the sun shone upon the 
shields of gold and brass, the mountains glistered 
therewith, and shined like lamps of fire’ (ws δὲ 
ἔστιλβεν ὁ ἥλιος ἐπὶ τὰς χρυσᾶς καὶ χαλκᾶς [A omits 
καὶ χαλκᾶς] ἀσπίδας, ἔστιλβεν τὰ ὄρη ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν, καὶ 
κατηύγαζεν ὡς λαμπάδες πυρός; RV ‘Now when the 
sun shone upon the shields of gold and brass, the 
mountains shone therewith, and blazed like 
torches of fire’). The verb στίλβειν occurs once in 
NT, Mk 9° in the narrative of Christ’s transfigura- 
tion, τὰ ἱμάτια αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο στίλβοντα, where RV 
renders ‘his garments became glistering,’ after 
Rhem. version. 

(5) Lk 9° ‘And as he prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance was altered, and his raiment 
was white and glistering’ (ὁ ἱματισμὸς αὐτοῦ λευκὸς 
ἐξαστράπτων; RV ‘became white and dazzling’). 
This is the only occurrence in NT of the Gr, 
compound ἐξαστράπτειν. It is found in LXX, 
Ezk 1! of the flashing of flames of fire, 17 and 
Dn 106 of the glittering of burnished brass, and 
Nah 3° of flashing spears. The simple verb is 
used twice by St Luke (and by no other NT 
writer), 174 of the flashing of lightning, and 24! of 
the ‘shining garments’ (ΟΥ̓ ‘dazzling apparel’) of 
the angels at the tomb.* The meaning of the 
simple verb, then, is to flash as lightning, and the 
compound means to flash forth, and may be con- 
sciously chosen (as Farrar holds) to suggest that 
the flashing was from some inward radiance. The 
versions as ἃ rule are feeble and inadequate: 
Vulg. ‘vestitus ejus albus et refulgens’; Wye. 

* Cf. Milton, Comus, 219— 

‘T see ye visibly, and now believe 
That he, the Supreme good, t’? whom al] things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 


Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unassail’d.’ 
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‘his clothing whit shining’; Luther ‘sein Kleid 
war weiss, und glinzte’; ‘Tind. ‘his garment was 
whyte and shoon’; so Cov. (slryned), Rog., Cran., 
Gen. 1557; Gen. 1560 ‘ his garment was white and 
clistered’; Bish. ‘his garment shining very white’; 
them. ‘his raiment white and glistering’; Ost. 
‘ses habits devinrent blanes et resplendissants 
comme un éclair’; Olt. ‘ses vétements devinrent 
éblouissants de blancheur’; Seg. ‘Son vétement 
devint @une éclatante blancheur’; Weizsicker 
‘sein Gewand ward strahlend weiss.’ The RV 
word ‘dazzling’ (introduced also at Lk 24*)is new, 
and involves a new idea which the Gr. word does 
not suggest, and which transfers the mind from 
the sight to the spectators. * 

By a strange contrast Tindale uses ‘ glistringe 
whyte’ (Lv 13**3) of the ‘ bright spot’ in the skin 
which had to be examined for leprosy. Bunyan 
more appropriately (Holy War, p. 146) makes 
Emmanuel command ‘that those that waited upon 
him should go and bring forth out of his Treasury 
those white and glistering robes that J, said he, 
have provided and laid up in store for my Mansoul.’ 
And Rutherford (Letters, No. 51) writes to Marion 
M‘Naught, ‘I dare in faith say and write (I am 
not dreaming), Christ is but seeking (what He 
will have and make) a clean glistering bride out 
of the fire.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GLORIOUS.—The adj. ‘glorious’ had a wider 
application formerly than it has now. Thus 
Sylvester, Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.— 

‘Yet will I not this Work of mine give o’re. 
The Labour’s great ; my Courage yet is more ; 


Ther’s nothing Glorious but is hard to get.’ 


It is applied in AV not only to the king (2S 6”), 
and the king’s daughter (Ps 45"), but also to the 
beauty of Ephraim standing above its fertile 
valley (Is 28+), and the security of Tyre ‘in the 
heart of the seas’ (Ezk 27%); Wisdom is glorious 
(Wis 6132), and the ‘fruit of good labours’ (3%), 
and the ‘long robe of righteousness’ (Sir 278); 
and (not only figuratively but literally) dress is 
described as glorious, Esther’s (Ad. Est 14? 15'), 
the apparel of the young men of Judah in the 
ope days of Simon (1 Mac 145), and even 

icanor’s apparel (2 Mac 835). 

But the most evidently obsolete use of the word 
is when it means Joust/ul, or as we still say vain- 
glorious, Ad. Est 11" 16% (‘lifted up with the 
glorious words of lewd persons that were never 
good,’ rots τῶν ἀπειραγάθων κόμποις ἐπαρθέντες, RV 
‘boastful’), This meaning of ‘¢lorious,’ which 
follows Lat. gloriosus, was once common, and is 
still retained by the French gloriewx. Thus 
Bacon (Hssays, ‘Of Followers and Friends,’ Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 198), ‘ Likewise Glorious Followers, 
who make themselves as Trumpets, of the Com- 
mendation of those they Follow, are full of Incon- 
venience’; and ‘Of Vaine-glory’ (p. 216), ‘They 
that are Glorious must needs be Factions; for all 
Bravery stands upon Comparisons.’ So Chapman, 
Homer’s Ilwads, xiii. 738— 

*Vain-spoken man and glorious.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

GLORY (ΙΝ OT).—In EV ‘ glory’ most frequently 
corresponds to the Hebrew 7532, which is also, owing 
to the difference between Hebrew and English 
idiom, in some cases tr@ by ‘ glorious’ (e.g. Is 42 11", 
Neh 9°). But several other Heb. words are also 
sometimes tr? by ‘glory’ or ‘glorious,’ viz. max, 77x, 
and the Niph. and Hiph. of the vb. [x] in Zee 118 
and ν.2 (RVm), Ex 15% 21, Ts 4291; 3x3 Ps 764; 7h 


* "White and dazzling’ is Mrs. Lewis’s ὑγπ of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest, but with marg. ‘like lightning.’ eS ja ch 
Delitzach’s Hebrew translation of the Gospels, ρ᾽ 2) ada. 


e.g. Ps 45° 1488 ; 377 ¢.9. Is 54 (ef. 77 63"), Ps 9016 ; 
maa 6.0. Ps 16° 20%; ay e.g. Is 18 24 In Dn 
‘glory’ occurs several times as tr® of the Aram. 
sq. The verb ‘to glory’ in EV generally corre- 
sponds to ?7n7 ‘to make one’s boast of,’ 6.9. Jer 
gi; and ‘to glorify’ or ‘be gloritied’ to various 
verbal forms of the roots 133 and 489. 

Full details as to the various Heb. words must 
be sought in the Heb. lexicon or in commentaries 
on the various passages. Generally speaking, the 
English term is sufficiently clear from the context 
in spite of the number of the Heb. words which it 
renders. But we have to consider here some 
characteristic or peculiar uses of the term, espe- 
cially the important ideas expressed by the phrase 
‘the glory of J”.’ 

i, 1. The ‘glory’ of men or of material objects calls 
for little explanation. A man’s ‘glory’ is some- 
times the outward tokens of his prosperity, such 
as silver and gold, or the splendour of his appear- 
ance; sometimes his reputation, the esteem in 
which he is held. Tor the first 5686 we may refer 
to Is 61°, where the term stands in parallelism with 
‘wealth.’ Again in Hag 2? ‘glory’ is parallel to the 
‘desirable things of all nations’; we must con- 
sider these to be more explicitly deseribed by the 
next verse as consisting of silver and gold, and 
these in their turn (v.°) as constituting ‘the latter 
glory’ of the temple; ef. also Is 66%", Ps 4916-17, 
Nah 2°. In the last passage we are near to what 
was perhaps the original meaning of the Heb, 
habod, viz. ‘weight’; cf. the use of the vb, Aa@béd in 
e.g. Job 6%, and the noun /ébed in Pr 27%. We may 
notice also the association of the word (ka@béd) with 
‘ésher ‘riches’ in Est 54, where it also stands in 
parallelism with ré6, ‘multitude.’ So the glory of 
a king (or a nation) consists in the warriors that 
betoken his might, Is 8? 17% 212°; of Lebanon (Is 
60), in the trees with which it is covered. The 
‘king’s daughter’ of Ps 45:9 is ‘all glorious’ in 
virtue of her richly adorned clothing ; cf. Ex 28%, 
and metaphorically Job 19°. 

2. For instances of ‘glory’ in the sense of ‘re- 
putation’ see Ps 4*, Job 29”, 2 S 6°°(« How glorious 
was the king of Israel,’ ὦ. 6. ‘how much reputation 
did he gain for himself’—ironically). But in most 
cases where the Heb. word (£ddé6d) has this sense, 
it is tr? in EV by ‘honour,’ e.g. Ee 10!, Pr 212, 

The usage in Ps 73%, if the text be correct, is 
isolated; ‘glory’ here appears to mean the splendour 
into which men pass, who like Enoch and Elijah 
are translated by God ; so RV text ; RVimis hardly 
so probable a translation. Against the text, sce, 
however, 6.0. Wellh. in SBOT, 

ὃ. The ‘glory’ of a nation may be, as we have 
seen, its warriors as betokening its might. But it 
is a favourite prophetic doctrine that Israel’s might 
does not consist in its armies and weapons of war, 
but in J” (cf. Is 31", Zec 4°, Ps 207). Hence, per- 
haps, we may derive a noticeable usage whereby J” 
is described as Israel’s glory. Thus Jeremiah (24) 
says, ‘ Hath a nation changed their gods which yet 
are no gods? but my people have changed their 
glory (1.6. J”) for that which doth not profit’ (1.6. 
for other gods); and probably Hos 4” originally 
ran ‘they have exchanged their glory for infamy’ 
with a like meaning. Cf. also Ps 3° (ef. 627) 106°". 

4, Another noticeable use of the term is to de- 
scribe the self; thus it forms the parallel to ‘my 
soul,’ a frequent Hebrew term for self, in Gn 49% 
‘O my soul, come not thou into their council ; 
unto their assembly, my glory, be not thou united’; 
and to ‘heart’ in Ps 16°108'. Cf. also Ps 75 578 
and 8013 (where read "153 for 7123). This usage is 
generally explained as a poetical expression for 
self’; and, unlike ‘soul,’ ‘glory’ in this sense 
certainly is confined to poetical passages. For a 
somewhat parallel usage we might then compare 


_ 
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‘my darling’ (‘n7m) in Ps 22, But another ex- 
planation deserving of attention has been offered 
(see e.g. Dillm. on Gn 49%). In Assyrian kabidiu 
(722 ‘liver’) is frequently used as a synonym for 
napistu ( = wp) ‘soul’); it has therefore been 
suggested that in the Hebrew passages above cited 
we ought to point £ébédi instead of kébédi and tr. 
literally ‘my liver,’ z.e. ‘myself’; the liver, which 
was thought to bea seat of hfe, affording as suitable 
a periphrasis for the self as ‘the soul’; cf. La 24 
and (for Assyrian usage) Fried. Delitzsch, <As- 
syrisches Handworterbuch, Ὁ. 517α (s.v. kabidtu). 
Some support is given to this view by the fact 
that the shee translates the word in Gn 49° by ra 
ἥπατά μου (i.e. ‘my liver’); on the other hand, in 
the Psalms (which were translated later) the regular 
rendering is δόξα (otherwise 15[16)’). 

ii, The Glory of J”.—The glory of J” (m7 13) or 
of God (ody, 9¥ 23) is, like ‘the name of J”’ (8°), 
with which it stands in parallelism in Is 59%, 
Ps 102%,* a summary term for the self-revealed 
character and being of God. It is also frequently 
used, especially in certain writings, to denote a 
particular physical appearance indicating the divine 

resence. It has been generally assumed that the 
atter is the original usage; but this, as will be 
seen, is far from certain, and, in any case, the 
sharply defined significance of the term in P can- 
not be traced back to early times. In several 
cases the meaning of the term is ambiguous, and it 
has been interpreted by some commentators in the 
one, by others in the other, of the two senses just 
indicated. But the cases in which the meaning is 
quite unambiguous render it possible and con- 
venient to divide our examination of the usage and 
more detailed significance of the term into two 
sections, according as the reference is to the self- 
revealed character or to the physical manifestation 
of God. In conclusion, we shall have to consider 
certain ambiguous passages, and the relation be- 
tween the two meanings. 

1. The glory of J" as a term for the self-revealed 
character and being of God.—Since Ex 337" be- 
longs, in all probalnlity, to a secondary (7th cent.) 
stratum of J (see below, § 3), the earliest occur- 
rence of the phrase is in Isaiah, who uses it (685) 
quite unambiguously to denote the divine nature 
as revealed in the world; J”s glory is the out- 
ward manifestation of His holiness. The sense 
is probably similar in 3°, where Judah’s sin is 
represented as culminating in this: that she wil- 


fully opposed herself to a God who had manifested 
Himself to her in His majesty and might (ef. 
Am 3"). Although these are the only two pas- 


sages in Isaiah’s writings in which the phrase 
actually occurs, the underlying idea of J”s power 
and might as manifested in nature and history is 
fundamental with the prophet; cf. especially 2! 2, 
where the recurring term is similar, but not as in 
EV identical, with the one we are discussing— 
the glory of His majesty (‘x2 777) in vy.20- 1% 2%, 
We may therefore reasonably attribute to Isaiah 
a, commanding influence over both the phrase and 
the idea as they appear in subsequent literature. 
The direct influence of Is 6? is seen in Hab 2%, 
and also, in all probability, in Nu 14” (ef. eg. 
Kuenen, Hexateuch, p. 247). In Nu 14” the glory 
of J” is specifically the manifestation of His nature 
in history, in the life of the nation; and this 
is the case also in Dt 5% (Heb. 574], although at 
first sight the context generally might suggest 
that the phrase signifies here a physical appear- 
ance; but the accompanying synonym ‘his great- 
ness, the meaning of which is unambiguous (ef. | 
3% 956 112), is decisive against this. The same pre- 
dominant reference to history marks Ezekiel’s use 


* Cf. the combination 4329 O% in Neh 95 (cf, Ps 7219), 


oe ἀννεραλτροις 


| departs is the glory of Israel. 


of the phrase in 3971, and underlies his use of the 
verb (1233=to show oneself glorious, to manifest 
one’s glory) in 287 39". The phrase is quite 
clearly to be taken in the same sense in Is 66", 
where J”’s glory is the counterpart of His ‘fame,’ 
and is to be declared among the nations (yet on 
this and the preceding verse see Dillm.); accord- 
ing to Cheyne (in his Commentary) also in Is 405, 
In the Psalms the particular nuance of the phrase 
differs in different passages. Judging from the 
gweneral tenor of the Psalms, it is God’s mani- 
festation through His control of the lives of 
nations or individuals that the respective writers 
intend mainly to imply by their use of the phrase 
in 57° 63? (cf. Ps 73—in the sanctuary the 
Psalmist realizes the meaning of «58 moral govern- 
ment, and so perceives ‘his glory’), 72 (=Is 6%, 
Nu 147), 96° (‘his glory’ || ‘his marvellous works’), 
076 (|| ‘his righteousness’), 102" (ef. Is 5929), 138° 
(|| ‘the ways of J”’); cf. also ‘the glory of thy 
kingdom’ || ‘thy power,’ ‘the glory of the majesty 
of his kingdom’ || ‘his mighty acts,’ 45", On the 
other hand, in 191, where it is parallel to ‘handy 
work’ (vq Avy), and in 104*1, the chief emphasis lies 
on the fact that the natural world is a revelation 
of God; this is perhaps also the case with 853," 
although in this psalm it is, in particular, man’s 
place in nature that reveals God’s nature and 
purpose. Pr 25*in connexion with the foregoing 
usages, and in the light of such passages as Job 28, 
may be interpreted to mean that the very mysteries 
of nature, the sense that there is much hidden 
which is not revealed, contributes to man’s per- 
ception of God’s nature. The term ‘glory,’ especi- 
ally in a phrase that recurs more than once and 
deserves particular attention, is also used in the 
modified sense of the praise which God’s character, 
as revealed in His works and deeds, should call 
forth; thus ‘the glory of his [58] name’ or ‘the 
glory due unto his name,’ where both renderings of 
the RV represent the same Hebrew phrase (py 7133), 
means the praise due to His self-revealed character 
from those to whom it has been revealed (29? 667 
96°), and similarly the glory of J” (Is 42° 431 48"; 
ef. also Ps 79° in connexion with ν. 8). In 1134, as 
the parallel indicates, the phrase is barely more 
than a periphrasis for J”. 

2. The ‘glory of J’ denoting a physical phe- 
nomenon indicative of the divine prescnce.—With 
the exception of a single Jahwistic passage (Ex 
3317-23), and, according to a possible interpretation, 
a single passage in Jeremiah (1713) which must be 
left for discussion in the next section, this usage 
first appears in Ezekiel, who in any case appears 
to have exercised as great an infiuence on this 
modification of the idea as Isaiah on that discussed 
in the foregoing section. Ezekiel, as we have 
seen, does indeed employ the phrase and the 
cognate verb in the manner already discussed in 
the preceding section ; but generally with him the 
glory of J” is a bright or fiery appearance that 
resembles the rainbow (135 102), causing the ground, 
where it appears, to shine (437); moves from one 
place to another (9° 10* 18 433), or is borne from one 
place to another on cherubim (1015. 11%), each 
movement being accompanied by a rushing sound 
(22, where read 0173 for 713, and translate ‘a great 
rushing when the glory of J” was lifted up from 
its place’), Again, as in the vision of the coming 
judgment the ‘glory of J”’ is seen by Ezekiel to 
ee Jerusalem (1158), so in the vision of coming 
restoration it is seen returning to the city (437%).t 


* In the theophany of Hab 3? the word used for ‘his glory’ in 
v.3 is different in the Hebrew (1719). So also in Ps 14818, 

+ Contrast the early narrative in Samuel of the loss of the ark 
to the Philistines (1 8 421-22), The ark symbolized J’’s presence ; 
with it J” is felt to be leaving Israel; but the ‘glory’ which 
The possession of the ark was 
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In brief, with Ezekiel, ‘the glory of J”’ has be- 
come a term for a theophany; and accordingly 
when Ezekiel sees it, he worships (44*). But it is 
important to observe that throughout it is a them 
phany seen in vision; Ezekiel no more regards 
the appearance which he terms the glory of J’ as 
visible to the natural eye, than he regards the 
whole complex appearance of the chariot in ch. 1 
as being so visible. It is further to be observed 
that in 397 the only passage where he refers to the 
‘olory of J’,’ except in his visions, he uses the 
phrase in the sense discussed in ὃ 11.1. Zechariah 
associates fire and glory when he says, ‘Tor I, 
saith the LORD, will be unto her a wall of fire round 
about, and I will be the glory in the midst of her’ 
(25); but he is evidently speaking in metaphor. In 
P the usage is different; the idea that the glory of 
J” is the divine nature manifested through the divine 
activity only finds expression—and that, perhaps, 
not quite consciously—in the use of the verb (7253), 
discussed above, in Ex 1442%18 Ty 103, The 
actual phrase ‘the glory of J”’ is invariably used 
by P ofa physical phenomenon manifest to ordinary 
natural vision. The ‘glory of the LornD’ first 
appeared at the time of the giving of the Law on 
Sinai; it then ‘abode upon Mount Sinai,’ and its 
appearance was ‘like devouring fire on the top of 
the mount in the eyes of all the children of Israel’ 
(Ex 2416-18), As a consequence of coming into 
close proximity with ‘the glory of J”’ (Ex 9438), 
Moses face shone with a brightness so fierce that 
he had to veil his face when he came before the 
people (Ex 34°°%). ‘With the exception of this 
unique occasion, ‘the glory of J”’ invariably 
appears at the tabernacle; see Ex 29% 40%- 5 167. 10 
{a misplaced narrative which should follow the 
narrative of the erection of the tabernacle: in v.” 
restore wipon (towards) the sanctuary, for the 
senseless redactorial 127p7=(towards) the wilder- 
ness; ef. e.g. Dillm. ad loe.j, Lv 9%, Nu 14% 16% 
16% (He 17”) 205. The appearance of ‘the glory of 
J”’ to the people was either a sign of the divine 
favour (Lv 9* *), or, more frequently, a warning of 
divine anger, 6.0. Ex 167, Nu 14, It is never 
aecug stated of ‘the glory of J”’ in connexion 
with the tabernacle that it was a fiery appearance ; 
but this is clearly implied, for there, as on Mt. 
Sinai, it appears in connexion with cloud (Ex 16”, 
Nu 16%, and in Nu 14° [1 Χ Χ], ef. also Lv 973: 24), 
The cloud, it must be remembered, according to P, 
always abode upon or covered the tabernacle, and 
became fiery in appearance at night (Ex 4038 91), 
We must therefore seek the peculiarity of ‘the 
glory of J”’ (as conceived by P) in the fact that 
it was a sudden fiery appearance in the cloud by 
day (cf. Ex 16%?—note ‘in the morning’), Nu 
16°, ef. Lv 1058, Closely related to b’s con- 
ception is that found in 1 Καὶ 8"=2 Ch 51" 71-3, all 
of which passages have been influenced by P (on 
1 K 8" see Cornill, Hinleitung, p. 109). 

3. Before attempting to discuss the relation 
between the two conccptions already considered, we 
must examine certain passages where the phrase 
either = a different meaning or is ambigu- 
ous. Most important is the passage in Ex 33)7%, 
This scarcely belongs to the earliest stratum of 
J. If it is correctly assigned by Kuenen (feza- 
teuch, p. 246f.) and others (cf. Wellhausen, Com- 
position, p. 96; see Driver, LOT® p. 38) to the 7th 
cent., the earliest usage of the phrase in the 
extant literature is by Isaiah. Now, the con- 
ception of the author of Ex 331-® is clearly not 
identical with Isaiah’s; but neither is it reason- 
able to identify his conception with that of 
Ezekiel or P. In Ex 3317-8 ‘the glory of J”’ ig 


Israel’s glory; the 1058 of it the departure of their glory (cf. 


§ 1. 3above). The ων has not therefore ἃ direct bearing on 
the conception of ‘the glory of J”.’ 


used with reference to a theophany in human 
shape; in reply to Moses’ request that he may see 
J’’s glory, J” promises that though he cannot see 
His face, and therefore, while His glory is passing 
by, Moses’ face must be covered, yet, when His 
glory has passed by, he may look after J” and see 
His back. The idea is clearly not the same as in 
16% or 24". In the Jahwistic passage we have a 
glorious appearance in human form to Moses only ; 
in P,a@ fiery appearance, which can hardly have 
been, and is certainly not implied to have been, in 
human form ¢o all the people. Jer 145] (cf. also 
1712, which, however, is perhaps post-Jeremianic— 
ef. Cornill, Hinleitung, p. 167 ; Driver, LOT® p. 237) 
might at first appear to presuppose Ezekciel’s or 
P’s conception ; but we really do more justice to 
the context, which is entirely concerned with Js 
activity in history and nature, by following the 
suggestion of the parallel term ‘thy name,’ and 
interpreting the phrase ‘the throne of thy glory’ 
in accordance with the usage discussed in § 11. 1; 
ef. also Giesebreclit on 17. In certain late* 
passages of the Bk. of Isaiah it is most natural 
to interpret the phrase of a physical appearance ; 
but all these passages are of a poetical character ; 
see 35? 588 60! 2, and perliaps also 40° (cf. Dillm. 
ad loc.). The same interpretation should possibly 
be given to Ps 26%—‘the place of the tabernacle 
of thy glory’ (7233 j2¥0 o\p>)—where the phrase- 
ology at any rate has probably been suggested 
by P. Perhaps we ought also to compare in the 
present eonnexion the (probably non-Isaianic) 
reference in Is 11”; ef. also 60%. 

In the light of the preceeding survey of the 
exegetical and critical data, the most probable 
conclusion appears to be that ‘ the glory of J”’ was 
originally used to express the manifestations of 
J”s power and might, or more generally of His 
nature; through Isaiah the phrase became en- 
riched and deepened in meaning, and subsequently 
continued to express this idea, and became reflected 
also in the Niphal of the verb. Comparatively 
early, however, viz. in Ex 33-3, we find the 
phrase also used in connexion with, and perhaps 
itself expressing, a theophany in human form: 
possibly, however, ‘glory’ is here merely a peri- 
phrasis for self, just as 1t is in connexion with a 
human subject in an early poem (Gn 49°), and 
several psalms (6.0. 7° 16° 578’— yet on this 
usage cf. § 1. 4); note the equivalence in Ex 
33” * while my glory passeth by . .. until J have 
passed by.’ The phrase first unmistakably ex- 
presses a physical phenomenon in Ezekiel, who 
uses it to express the form under which in his 
visions he realizes the movements of J”, more 
especially the coming removal of His presence from 
Jerusalem and His subsequent return after the 
Exile is ended. But it is not till we come to P 
in the 5th cent. that the phrase is used of a 
physical phenomenon actually supposed to have 
been visible to the natural eye. This writer uses 
it of a particular fiery appearance, by which 
the Deity indicated His presenee in the taber- 
nacle. The tdea of such a theophany in fire and 
cloud is unquestionably ancient, as we may see 
in the case of the burning bush, or in J’s 
account of the Pillar of Fire and Cloud ; the use 
of the particular phrase ‘glory of J",’ which 
originally possessed an entirely different signifi- 
cance, to express that idea, is first suggested 
by Ezekiel, and first really appropriated by P 
and his sehool (1 K 8", 2 Ch 7). As_ under- 
stood by P, ‘the glory of {π᾿ is closely related to 
the Shechinah of later Jewish theology (on which 
ef. Weber, Dic alisynagog. Paldst. Theol. pp. 179- 
184). How thoroughly the priestly writer has 


* Of. Cheyne, Introd. to Book of Isaiah, pp. 208 f%., 288, 351 
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materialized the earlier conception may be seen 
by a comparison with Dt. The recurring promise 
of that book is that God will cause His name to 
dwell at the one sanctuary. P has materialized 
this into a physical phenomenon. If we have 
rightly interpreted the phrase in certain post- 
exilic passages in the Bk. of Isaiah of a physical 
phenomenon, we may probably account for the use 
by the combined influence of Ezekiel, and such 
stories connected with the Exodus as those of the 
pillar of cloud (cf. Is 45). 

LITERATURE.—In addition to OT Theologies and Commentaries, 
consult especially Duhm, T'heologie der Propheten, p. 169 ff. ; 
Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Religionsgeschichte, pp. 104-108 ; 
Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 331 f. (notes w and x). 

G. B. GRAY. 


GLORY (NT).—The tr. in NT(AV and RV) once 
of κλέος ‘renown’ (1 P 2” only), and, in its verbal 
signification, occasionally representing καυχᾶσθαι 
‘to boast’ and its cognates καύχησις ‘ boasting’ 
(Ro 1517) and καύχημα ‘something to boast of’ (1 Co 
916); but almost entirely confined to the rendering 
of δόξα and its correlatives. Adé runs parallel in 
its significations with its parent δοκέω, though 
finally going beyond it. The history of this verb, 
from the oldest Greek downwards, shows that the 
chronological order of its meanings is (1) intrans. 
‘T seem,’ (2) trans. “1 think’; the extension from δοκεῖ 
μοι Sit seems to me,’ to δοκῶ “1 think,’ being due to 
the same personalization as is the Eng. extension 
of ‘If it please you’ to ‘If you please.’ Its funda- 
mental idea appears to be subjective judgment, 
which may be right or wrong, as opposed to 
φαίνεσθαι, which is objective and external to the 
thinker,—the look of a thing; which also, of 
course, may be either veracious or misleading. 
But δόξα stands for the classical sense of opinion 
once only in sacred literature, viz. 4 Mac 5”; and 
as mere outward appearance in opposition to 
reality (Plato, Xenophon) it does not oecur in NT; 
for whereas the LXX version of Is 11° allowed 
itself δόξα there for the ‘sight of the eyes’ as the 
false guide to judgment, the NT at Jn 7% has 
‘judge not according to dys.’ But while it ignored 
the precise senses of appearance and opinion, the 
NT usage, following that of the LXX, accepted 
the classical and LXX development of outward 
appearance (rather than opinion) into reputation, 
and affords abundant instances of the LXX non- 
classical expansion of the same idea into outward 
splendour or manifested excellence. Both reputa- 
tion and splendour (or manifested excellence) find 
their common expression in glory. Thus Jn 128 
‘They loved the glory (honour) from men rather 
than the glory from God’; Lk 2° ‘The glory 
(brightness) of the Lord shone round about them’ ; 
and 2 Co 3° ‘Much rather doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory (manifested excel- 
lence).’ [Cf. OT aaa abéd, in its varied senses: 
honour (to God) Jos 7, or men Gn 3]! (Jacob) ; 
brightness (in the cloud), the rabbinical Shechinah 
Ex 16; or beauty of appearance Is 60" (Lebanon, 
ef. 1 Co 15%); manifested excellence Ex 337" 
‘my glory,’ cf. v.° ‘my goodness’]. 

These senses in NT are common and undisputed, 
as is also the closely related sense of majesty or 
magnificence of king or ruler, e.g. of God, in dox- 
ologies, 1 P 4"; of Christ, Ja 2', 2 Th 19 (‘ the glory 
of his might’), οἱ. He 1°; and of man as ruling for 
God, 1 Co 117 (the woman making conspicuous the 
authority of the man). But there are still differ- 
ences of opinion as to the sense of brightness and 
the extensions of it. When used of God, of Christ, 


of regenerated and glorified humanity, how far is | 


it literal, symbolical, ethical? That it is ethically 
used of God is obvious from such passages as Ro 38 
‘All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 


acter, or, according to the context (νν.31: 33, His 
righteousness. ‘That it is ethically used of Christ 
is obvious from Jn 115 ‘We beheld his glory... 
full (as He was) of grace and truth.’ That it is 
ethically used of human nature in the process of 
glorification, 1.6, of ethical and spiritual trans- 
figuration, 1s obvious from 2 Co 3 ‘ We all, with 
unveiled face, mirroring in ourselves the glory of 
the Lord, are being transformed into the same 
nage from glory to glory, even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’ 

A literal element also presents itself. The con- 
ception and description in NT of the divine mani- 
festation in heaven and on earth, of the form of 
heavenly beings, and of the future appearance 
(according to St. Paul) of the glorified children of 
God in the heavenly body, are in the line of the 
OT theophanies and angelophanies with their light 
and brightness. This fact is clear from the ‘ glory 
of the Lord’ round the shepherds (Lk 2°), from the 
transfiguration of Christ (Lk 953), from the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias ‘in glory’ (Lk 931), from 
St. Paul’s vision of the Lord in the way (Ac 98 and 
parallel passages in Ac 22 and 26), aud from the 
“body of glory’ (Ph 831), perhaps suggested by this 
vision. by this apparent literalism in the concep- 
tions of the divine and the coming ‘glory,’ Pfleiderer 
is induced to define the specially Pauline δόξα as 
‘the brilliant hght which is everywhere the mani- 
festation of the πνεῦμα, and forms a special attri- 
bute of the majesty of God’ (Pauwlinism, Eng. tr. 
i. 135), the πνεῦμα being ‘heavenly, supersensuous 
matter,’ ‘originally belonging to God and then to 
Christ the Son of God, in such wise that it con- 
stitutes their divine essence, and is presented in a 
concrete form in them’ (i. 200). And Weiss, 
while denying that the ‘essence of the Spirit is (in 
St. Paul) conceived as a luminous substance’ (Bid. 
Theol. of NT, Eng. tr. 1. 397), affirms that ‘it is 
characteristic of the Pauline theology that the 
apostle has transformed the (earlier and vaguer) 
idea of the divine δόξα into an altogether concrete 
notiou,—that of a heavenly radiant light proceed- 
ing from a supermundane substance of light’ 
(i. 396), ‘a luminous light-substance in which God 
reveals Himself’ (ii. 187, ἢ. 7). ‘Out of it are 
formed the bodies of the heavenly beings,and.. . 
this same δόξα will believers yet bear when they are 
conformed to His image, to whom, as the Lord 
of the Spirit, this δόξα belongs.’ Weiss, indeed, 
disclaims materialism in this interpretation; but 
it is hard, with this disclaimer, to see what is 
meant by ‘supermundane substance.’ Dr. Sanday 
also (Romans, p. 85), quoting from Weber (Alésyn. 
Theol. p. 214) the rabbinical view that ‘the glory’ 
(the first among the six things lost by Adam at 
the fall) was a reflection from the divine glory 
which, before the fall, brightened Adani’s face, goes 
on to say : ‘Clearly, St. Paul conceives of this glory 
as in process of being recovered: the physical 
sense is also enriched by its extension to attributes 
that are moral and spiritual.’ 

It is proverbially difficult, of course, to distin- 
guish sometimes, in St. Paul’s expressions, the 
literal from the freely symbolical: the diseriminat- 
ing critic will find this difficulty not only with δόξα 
but also with σάρξ, σῶμα, and πνεῦμα ; and it is a 
difficulty that must be expected to arise when, in 
an old vocabulary, verbal expression has to be 
found for new thought. In this exigency words 
are often selected which, being in themselves sub- 
jective as well as objective, admit of being wholly 
subjectivized. One of these plastic words appears 
to be δόξα in the moulding hands of St. Paul: a 
word elastic and not rigid, a word ‘thrown out at 
an idea’ (like the words just mentioned), and not 
intended mechanically to define it. It seems un- 


God,’ i.e. the manifested perfection of His char- | justifiable, therefore, to chain St. Paul to the 
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rigid, concrete conception of a literal light sub- 
stance (even though it be elevated into the cloud- 
land of the supersensuous or supermundane), 
whether for the πνεῦμα (in God and Christ), or for 
the heavenly body of Christ and of the believer to 
be glorified through Him. In 2Co 3%, above 
quoted, the ethical sense of the glory is so pre- 
eminent as te suggest not merely an ‘extension of 
the physical’ but even a supplantation of it; and 
this ethical conception comes out again plainly 
enough in Ro 5? and 3’, where righteousness is the 
burden of the thought. A non-Pauline, but not 
an anti-Pauline, illustration is furnished by Jn 115, 
also above quoted: there the bright cloud (δόξα, 
Ro 94) in the tabernacle (cf. ἐσκήνωσεν) serves St. 
John for the historical and allegorical foundation 
of the idea of the Logos in the tabernacle of the 
flesh, and the incarnate God in the world of men 
or among the Jewish people. 

Prudence may well, therefore, lead us to pause 
before we go further than this,—that the ‘ bright- 
ness’ accompanying Theophany, Christophany, 
Angelophany, in OT or NT times, and the double 
meaning brightness and manifested perfection, con- 
tained in δόξα, led St. Paul to avail himself of it as 
the most significant symbol for the manifestation 
of perfected human nature; being also for him the 
most significant inherited symbol of the divine 
perfection as manifested to the human eye. Mis 
root-idea is spiritual : in the new life the Spirit is 
the vitalizing principle, and the new body ‘ raised 
in glory’ (1 Go 15%) (σῶμα not necessarily, with St. 
Paul, connoting the material) will be spiritual 
(πνευματικόν), the expression and the organ of the 
spiritual life. J. MASSIE, 


GNAT (xévwy).—A term for any insect of the 
Culicide, a family of dipterous insects, with bristly 
stings, included in a flexible proboscis. They 
penetrate the skin, suck the blood, and at the same 
time inject a poisonous fluid, which causes swell- 
ing, and sometimes ulcerations. The humming 
noise produced by their wings in flight disturbs 
the rest of their victims, as they are for the most 
part nocturnal in their habits. The commonest 
species of gnat in Bible lands is the mosquito. 
The gnat is mentioned only once (Mt 23%), where 
‘strain at’ of AV is plainly wrong, and ‘strain 
out’ of RV right. G. E. Post. 


GNOSTICISM is the comprehensive name used 
to embrace a large number of widely ramified 
sects, on the borderland between Christianity and 
heathen thought, which flourished in the 2nd 
cent. The name in this sense is modern, There 
were, indeed, sects who called themselves Gnostic 
(yuwortkol), as claiming a deeper knowledge of 
spiritual things, and Church writers (especially 
Ireneeus) were fond of bringing different false 
teachers under the condemnation of 1 Ti 6; but 
there was no common name for these varying 
systems, and the limit assigned to the present use 
of the word must be to a certain extent arbitrary. 
The following are among the tendencies charac- 
teristic of the so-called Gnostie sects :—(1) An 
attempt to grapple with the problems of creation, 
and especially the origin of evil; (2) an attempt at 
its solution by theories which postulate a string of 
emanations extending between the first God and 
the visible universe, thus concealing the difficulties 
of the problem rather than solving it; (3) a ten- 
deney towards dualism, resulting either in asceti- 
cism or licentiousness; (4) a syncretistic tendency, 
combining in an artificial manner with some more 
or less misunderstood Christian doctrines, clements 
from classical, Oriental, and Jewish sources, or even 
from common magic; (5) a tendency towards a 
Docetic Christology, 1.6. one which Tooleed upon 


the carthly life of Christ, or at any rate the suffer- 
ings, aS unreal; (6) a tendency to represent γνῶσις 
(knowledge) as something superior to mere faith, 
and the special possession of the more enlightened. 
Some of these characteristics are more common in 
one, some in another of the heresies called Gnostic, 
nor probably is it possible to find any one idea 
common to them all. 

i. The following is an account of the various places 
in the NT where reff. to Gnosticism have been 
found or imagined. These reff. have played a very 
large partin the critical discussions of the last sixty 
years, and in some cases touch on problems not 
yet solved. For a fuller discussion reference is 
given to the various separate articles. 

1. In Ac 8°*4 we have our earliest account of 
SIMON Maaus (wh. see), who has played a large 
part in the history of Gnosticisin, and is regarded 
by ecclesiastical writers as the father of all false 
teaching. Many doctrines characteristic of Gnos- 
ticism are attributed to him in later writers, and 
works of his are quoted—how far genuine is very 
doubtful. From Acts we learn that he practised 
‘magical arts,’ and was called the Great Power of 
God (οὗτός ἐστιν ἡ δύναμις τοῦ θεοῦ ἡ καλουμένη μεγάλη). 
Both these were consistent with the tendencies we 
call Gnostic, 

2. In 1Co we find St. Paul using the word 
γνῶσις, Which generally in NT impliesa deep know- 
ledge of spiritual things in a bad sense, and con- 
trasting it with ἀγάπη (1 Co 8! ‘knowledge puffeth 
up, but love edifieth’). There was a tendency to 
lay undue stress on intellectual gifts. 

3. In the Ep. to the COLOSSIANS (wh. see) false 
teachers are attacked who combined asceticism, 
scrupulousness concerning food, new moons, and 
sabbaths with angel worship (θρησκεία τῶν ἀγγέλων), 
and apparently a tendency to depreciate the person 
of Christ. Their teaching is called ‘the philo- 
sophy and vain conceit’ (διὰ τῆς φιλοσοφίας καί κενῆς 
ἀπάτης), is said to be according to the traditions 
of men, after the elements of (see ELEMENT) the 
world (κατὰ τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου), and a voluntary 
humility (ταπεινοφροσύνη, Col 28:33, According to 
Baur (Ch. Hist. Eng.tr. i. 127), ‘the numerous echoes 
of Gnosticism and its peculiar doctrines, which 
are to be found in the three Epp. to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philippians, are sufficient, 
had we no other ground to go upon, to fix the 
position of these works in the post-apostolic age.’ 
But this extreme statement has long ceased to be 
accepted. It has been pointed out by many that 
the Colossian heresy was clearly Judaistic, and that 
2nd cent. Gnosticism was strongly anti-Jewish. 
Lightfoot accounted for the ‘Gnostic’ tendencies 
by supposing a Judaism modified under influences 
similar to that of the Essenes. Hort (Judarstie 
Christianity, p. 128) denies that there is any 
‘tangible evidence for Essenism out of Palestine,’ 
and considers that we are on ‘common Jewish 
ground,’ but the Judaism of the Dispersion and 
not of Palestine. 

4. ‘Still more directly and or καθ | do the 
Pastoral Epistles carry us to the period of the 
Gnostic heresy,’ writes Baur, while here again 
his position is almost universally modified or set 
aside. The false teachers of these Epistles (see 
PASTORAL ΕΡΡ., ΤΊΜΟΥΠΥ, TITus), to dwell only 
on leading features, taught a different doctrine 
(ἑτεροδιδασκαλεῖν), consisting of fables and endless 
genealogies (1 Ti 14), foolish questionings, strifes, 
and fighting about the law (μάχας νομικάς), Tit 
3°; they forbade to marry, and commanded to 
abstain from meats (1 Ti 4%). Their teaching is 
described as profane babblings and oppositions of 
the knowledge which is falsely so called (ἀντιθέσεις 
τῆς ψευδωνύμου “γνώσεως). ‘This last phrase seemed 
to suggest a reference to Marcion, and is so taken 
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still by Harnack, who regards the verse as a later 
interpolation ; and the Fathers were accustomed to 
hold that the expressions concerning ‘ genealogies ’ 
referred to Valentinian and other theories of 
emanations, while the prohibition of marriage 
suggested Encratite doctrine. But none of these 
allusions were really necessary, and the expression 
‘ Jewish fables’ (Tit 14) shows that we cannot be 
dealing with the anti-Jewish Gnosticism of the 
2nd cent. Lightfoot sees a development of the 
Colossian heresy; and Hort, although his ex- 
planations are in some cases thoroughly convincing, 
perhaps goes too far in banishing all of what we 
should call Gnostic tendencies. 

5. The First Epistle of St. John directly, the 
Gospel indirectly, combat a form of teaching which 
denied that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh 
(1 Jn 4.3. The most common explanation is to 
see in this a refutation of the peculiar form of 
Docetism associated with Cerinthus, with whom 
St. Jolin is connected historically by tradition. 

6. In the Apoc. we have reference to certain 
NICOLAITANS (wh. see), who are classed by Fathers 
(6.0. Iren. I. xxvi. 3) among heretics, to the teaching 
of one JEZEBEL (wh. see), and to some who knew 
the deep things of Satan (τὰ βαθέα τοῦ Zaravd), a 
phrase which has a Gnostic ring about it (Rev 
76. 15. 20. 24 

7. In the Ep. of JUDE and in 2 PETER (wh. see) 
there is a violent polemic against certain Anti- 
nomian tendencies. It has been the custom to 
see here a definite allusion to some of the Anti- 
nomian sects of the 2nd cent. Harnack (Chronologie 
der altchristlichen Litteratur, 1. 466), for example, 
sees a reference to the Antinomian Gnostic sects 
described by Irenzeus. But a careful analysis of 
the language of both the Epistles shows that it 
was at any rate primarily practical immorality 
that was in both cases attacked. They are ‘un- 
godly men,’ ‘turning the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness,’ they have ‘ given themselves over to 
fornication’, ‘they are blasphemous in their lan- 
guage,’ they ‘are sensual’ (Jude v.* 7. 19), “the 
walk after the flesh in the lust of defilement,’ and 
‘despise dominion’ (2 P 919); to this corresponds 
the statement that they have fallen back into their 
old evil ways (2 P 251-22). and a theoretical basis 
seems to be given in the disbelief in the Parousia 
which is growing up. Even the expression ‘ deny- 
ing their Master,’ which occurs in both Epp. (Jude 
v.4, 2 P 27), may mean only denying Him by lives 
unworthy of Him. In any case, even if the 
existence of a theoretical Antinomianism as well 
as practical immorality cannot be entirely denied, 
there are certainly no clearly defined traces of 
later Gnosticism implying the existence of any 
special 2nd cent, sect, and compelling us to place 
the two Epp. in the 2nd century. 

The above are the references, real or supposed, 
to Gnosticism in the NT. <A theory which 
flourished for some time referred them all to 
heresies of the 2nd cent., and signs therefore of 
the late date of the NT writings. This theory 
seems now to be given up or much modified, as 
may be seen by consulting the various modern 
commentators, and it is really more correct to say 
that the developed Gnostic heresies of the 2nd 
cent. presuppose the NT. Many of the names of 
the Valentinian sons seem derived from the pro- 
logue to St. John’s Gospel. The Gnostics often 
used NT doctrines which they only half under- 
stood, and misapplied biblical texts. But if we 
cannot find what is now called Gnosticism in the 
NT, there are signs of the tendencies out of which 
it grew. Even Hort, who shows how much which 
was formerly explained as Gnostie is perfectly 
explicable as Jewish, admits that there are elements 
for which we cannot account, and that the Judaism 


of the Dispersion is different from the Judaism of 
Palestine. If we put together our data in the NT, 
we notice that to a very large extent it comes from 
Asia Minor. The Colossian Epp., those to Timothy, 
the Apocalypse, Cerinthus, the Ignatian letters, 
are all alike indications of a clearly defined 
tendency. To say that the origin of this is Essene 
influence certainly goes beyond our data, but the 
illustrations given by Lightfoot derived from the 
teaching of the Essenes and Therapeute are per- 
fectly legitimate as showing that the Judaism of 
the Ist cent. was capable of being affected by very 
various and extraneous elements. The Jews in 
Phrygia (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprices, ii. p. 674) 
were, we know, peculiarly lax, and influenced by 
the surrounding heathen hfe and thought. The 
great movements of the 2nd cent., heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian, which arose from the intense 
spiritual earnestness with which Christianity had 
inspired the world, brought into life elements 
that had been working silently ever since the 
unification of the Roman Empire had broken down 
the old national religions, had brought into con- 
tact with one another very different faiths, and 
had turned men’s minds from the political interests, 
which are always impossible under a personal 
government, to the problems and questions of 
religion. From this point of view, the embryo 
Gnosticism of the NT takes its proper place in the 
history of religious development. 

There are other points of view from which the 
developed Gnosticism of the 2nd cent. affected the 
Bible, mainly the history of the Canon, of Inter- 
pretation, and of the Text. The idea of a CANON 
(wh. see) as a collection of several books was not 
created by Gnosticism, but opposition to that 
movement made the definition of its limit necessary. 
There were collections of sacred writings before 
Marcion, but the work of Marcion and the ex- 
istence of many apocryphal writings showed the 
necessity of strict definition. Our first recorded 
commentary on any book of Scripture is that of 
Heracleon the Valentinian on St. John. And the 
belief at any rate that heretics mutilated Scripture 
caused careful attention to be paid to the trans- 
mission of the sacred text. How far any of the 
various readings still existing may be due to 
Gnostic influence is at present an open question. 


LiTERATURE.—On Gnosticism generally, by far the best work 
for English readers is Mansel’s Gnostic Heresies, where there ig 
a very full discussion of the biblical passages. In as far as it 
is behind modern criticism, it may be supplemented by the 
articles in Smith's Dict. of Christian Biography, where refer- 
ences are given to the special literature. On Biblical Gnosti- 
cism see esp. Lightfoot ‘On the Colossian Heresy’ in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, and Hort, Judaistic Christianity. 
For special literature on the Bible passages see the articles 
referred to. 


ii. On account of his relation, real or supposed, 
alike to 1 Jn and to developed Gnosticism, it will 
be worth while to examine in detail the opinions 
of Cerinthus, so far as these can now be recovered. 
He taught in the province of Asia at the end of 
the Ist century. 

J. His TEACHING.—The only method of acquir- 
ing critical information concerning his teaching is 
to distinguish the different sources from which it 
comes. (1) Polycarp (+ 154), acc. to Irenzeus (Her. 
Ill. iii. 4; Eus. HE π|. xxviii. 6, Iv. xiv. 6), 
related a story of the Apostle John. On going 
into a bath he saw C. there, and immediatel 
rushed out saying, ‘Let us flee lest the bath fall 
on us, for C., the enemy of the truth, is within.’ 


| Even if the incident be, as is possible, either 


exaggerated or a myth, it would not have arisen 
so early unless there were grounds for bringing the 
two together; the story may therefore be taken as 
sufficient and conclusive evidence for placing C. at 
the end of the lst cent. The later date implied in 
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less trustworthy authorities (Pseudo-Tertullian, 3, 
ete.) seems simply to have arisen from taking the 
order of Irenzsus as chronological. 

(2) Irenzeus himself (c. 200) tells us that St. 
John wrote his Gospel to correct the errors of C. 
(Her. Ut. xi. 1). e describes these as follows 
(Her. τ. xxvi. 1). C. taught in Asia; he said that 
the world was not made by the first God, but by a 
power separate from Him and independent of Him. 
Jesus was not born from a virgin, but was the son 
of Joseph and Mary like other men, but distin- 
guished by his superiority in justice and prudence 
and wisdom. After his baptism the Christ de- 
scended on him in the form of a dove, and 
announced the unknown Father. At the end of 
his life the Christ left Jesus, Jesus suffered and 
rose again, the Christ being spiritual remained 
without suffering. 

(3) The common source of the three writers, 
Pseudo-Tertullian (§ 3), Philaster (§ 36), Epiphanius 
(Her. xxviii.), is eererelly supposed to have been 
an early treatise by Hippolytus (190). The account 
it contains seems to be much less accurate than 
that of Irenseeus. The God of the Jews was one of 
the angels who ereated the world, and who gave 
the law. Christ was a man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, on whom apparently a power came down. 
C. had Judaistic tendencies. He supported cir- 
eumcision and the Sabbath, and rejected the 
Apostle Paul. He was identified with the opponents 
of the apostles in the Ae, an identification which 
Epiphanius developed at great length. It may be 
noticed that there is an element of inconsistency in 
this account. Cerinthus is a Judaizer, although 
he puts the God of the Jews in such an inferior 
position. 

(4) In his later treatise (Ref. Omn. Heer. vii. 
33, x. 21) Hippolytus (220-230) derives his infor- 
mation from Irenzeus, adding the statement that 
C. was educated in Egypt. 

(5) The only other information of importance is 
that of Caius (c. 200), the Rom. presbyter (ap. Eus. 
HE it. xxvii.), who aseribes to him a gross 
Chiliasm. There was to be a kingdom of Christ 
upon earth; it was to last 1000 years, and to be a 
time of fleshly indulgence—a perpetual marriage 
feast. This statement is repeated or corroborated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Eus. HH mt. 
XxXV1IL 4, 5, VIL xxv. 2-5). 

It is unnecessary to examine later writers, who 
all seem merely to combine, or exaggerate, or cor- 
rupt the above accounts. If we examine these in 
detail, we shall notice that there are three quite 
independent traditions. Irens«us has no reference 
to Judaistic views, and Caius alone describes the 
Chiliastic opinions. The account in Irenzus is far 
the clearest and most trustworthy ; to that we may 
add the information of Caius, remembering that 
the repulsive side may very likely be exaggerated. 
How far we can accept Hippolytus 1., which 
elearly gives an inaccurate and confused account, 
may be doubtful. 

Il. THE CANON.—A special interest attaches to 
C. in relation to certain books of NT. Caius (doc. 
eu.) makes the following statement concerning 
him: Κήρινθος ὁ δ ἀποκαλύψεων ὡς ὑπὸ ἀποστόλου 
μεγάλον γεγραμμένων, τερατολογίας ἡμῖν, ὡς δι᾿ ἀγγέλων 
αὐτῷ δεδειγμένας, ψευδόμενος ἐπεισάγει. ‘C., the man 
who makes use of revelations purporting to have 
been written by a great apostle, lyingly imposes 
upon us marvellous prodigies which he professes to 
have been shown him by angels.’ Dionysius seems 
to have had this passage in his mind when he states 
that some aseribed the Apoec. to Cerinthus. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the words of Caius 
will bear this meaning. They may mean that 
Cerinthus used forged Apocalypses, or interpreted 
the Apocalypse in his own way, or possibly that he 
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was the author of it; and we have other grounds 
for believing that Caius did not accept the book. 
The opinion that C. was the author of the Apoe. 
was also held by some heretics mentioned by 
Philaster (§ 60), and by those whom Epiphanius 
(Her. li. 3, 4) calls Alogi. This opinion seems to 
have been one invented by those who disliked the 
Apoc. for the support it was supposed to give to 
Chiliastie opinions. Ace. to Epiphanius, these samev 
Alogi ascribed to Cerinthus the Gospel of St. John 
—a statement which is certainly absurd, and looks 
as if it were an exaggeration of the statement in 
Philaster, who says that they reject the Gospel 
but does not say that they ascribe it to C. We 
are also told, if we are to believe Hippolytus 1., 
that C. rejected the writings of St. Paul, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and all the Gospels except that 
according to St. Matthew, and that he aceepted 
this only ina mutilated form. 

171. RELATION To ST. JoHN.—<As we have seen, 
the most authentic accounts of C. make it quite 
clear that his teaching was Docetie, and that he was 
a contemporary of St. John. Ifwe examine the 
writings traditionally ascribed to the latter, it 
becomes perfectly clear that he had a false teaching 
before him of a Docetic character. These two 
traditions then corroborate one another. The one 
demands an environment which the other supplies ; 
nor does it seem in the least probable that either 
was invented to account for the other. 

It may be further suggested that the developed 
Docetism taught by Cerinthus implies a developed 
theory concerning Christ’s divinity from which it 
was a deviation, and that his heretical teaching con- 
cerning the birth of Christ has all the appearance 
of being developed in opposition to a belief in the 
Virgin birth. 

LITERATURE.—References to ancient authors are given through- 
out the art.; the most useful modern book is prob. that of Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergeschichte, pp. 411-421; see also Hort, Judaistie 
Christianity, pp. 188-191; Renan, Les Hvangiles, Ὁ. 417 ff. ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, ch, iv. § 1, and most early Church 
histories. The art. in Smith’s Dict. Chr. Biog. is uncritical. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

GO.—The verb to ‘go’ is found in the English 
versions of the Bible in many senses and eon- 
structions that have now gone out of use. A 
careful study of its occurrences will repay the 
labour it costs. 

4. With all its freedom of usage there is a pre- 
eision in the movement expressed by ‘go’ which 
we have now lost. If a person ‘runs’ or ‘rides’ 
we now can say that he ‘goes’; but running and 
riding were formerly contrasted with going, which 
was therefore used as we now should use ‘walk.’ 
Thus Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1351— 


‘That other wher hii list may ryde or go, 
But seen his lady shal be never-mo.’ 


Shaks. Lear, I. iv. 134— 
“Ride more than thou goest’ ; 


and Tempest, 11. 11. 63, ‘As proper a man as ever 
went on four legs.’ So Ascham, The Scholemuster, 
151, ‘ 1 purpose to teach a yong scholer to yo, not 
to daunee.’ The use is found as late as Watts, 
Come, Holy Spirit— 

‘Our souls can neither fly nor go 

To reach iinmortal joys.’ 
In the earlier versions this meaning is often found. 
Thus Is 4031: Wye. (1388), ‘But thei that hopen in 
the Lord, schulen chaunge strengthe, thei schulen 
take fetheris as eglis: thei schulen renne, and 
schulen not trauele; thei schulen go, and schulen 
not faile’ (Cov. ‘When they go, they shal not be 
weery,’ Gen. ‘they shal walke and not faint,’ so 
AV); Mk 553 Tind., ‘And streyght the mayden 
arose, and went on her fete’ (so Gen. 1557, but 
1560 ‘ walked’ as AV, Gr. περιεπάτει); Hos 115 Coy. 
‘I lerned Ephraim to go.’ The last example has 
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been retained by AV and RY, ‘I taught Ephraim 
to go’ (‘nbnnn, lit., as Pusey, ‘I set on his feet’). 
Other examples in AV are Pr 6% ‘Can one go 
upon hot coals, and his feet not be burned ?’ (after 
Wye. ‘go on colis,’ vs y27rny, RV ‘walk ’); Is 598 
‘they have made them crooked paths; whosoever 
goeth therein shall not know peace’ (after Cov. 
‘their wayes are so croked, that who so euer 
goeth therein, knoweth nothinge of peace,’ 725 95 
mz); Jer 10° ‘they must needs be borne, because 
they cannot go’ (Wyc. ‘for thei moun not go,’ 
sys? 85°72). See also Jos 184, Pr 44% 6% 96, Mic 2°, 
Mk 12"8, where RV has ‘ walk’ for AV ‘go.’ 

2. ‘Go’ is sometimes superfluous or nearly so, as 
in Jos 9% ‘They did work wilily, and went and 
made asif they had been ambassadors’ (ΡΜ 32723) ; 
Is 37” ‘So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh’ 
(3 ἢ 951). Somewhat similar is the very frequent 
use of ‘go’ immediately before some other verb, as 
2K 1° ‘There came a man up to meet us, and said 
unto us, Go, turn again unto the king that sent 
you.’ Occasionally a pronoun intervenes between 
the verbs, as 1 K 20" ‘Then he said, Go ye, bring 
him.’ In AV the usage is almost confined to the 
imperat., though some other moods occur, as 18 
29° ‘What hast thou found in thy servant... that 
I may not go fight against the enemies of my lord, 
the king?’ (RV ‘go and fight’) Cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet, 1. v. 132— 

‘And for my own poor part, 
Look you, I’ll go pray.’ 
In these phrases the verb to ‘go’ has no such in- 
dependent meaning as we associate with it, imply- 
ing removal from a place; it expresses no more 
than the setting about the act contained in the 
following verb. And this is often all that it con- 
tains when ‘and’ comes between the two verbs, 
as Dt 811 ‘And Moses went and spoke these words 
to all Israel’; Ex 2! ‘And there went a man of 
the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of 
Levi’; 2 K 3? ‘And he went and sent to Jehosha- 
hat the king of Judah, saying, The king of Moab 
aath rebelled against me’ (see ‘Go to’ below). 
This auxiliary use of ‘go’ is seen also in ex- 
pressions like ‘go childless’ Gn 15? (ty bia *Dhx), 
which may mean, however, ‘and Iam going hence 
[z.e. to die] childless [lit. ‘naked ᾽,᾽ as Del., Dillm., 
Spurrell, and RVm); ‘go mourning,’ Job 30% (πτρ 
mon Nbz mobn, Dav. ‘I go blackened, not by the 
sun,’ so RVm); ‘go crouching,’ Sir 12" (πορεύηται 
guyKexugws); ‘go gay,’ Bar 6° (παρθένῳ φιλοκόσμῳ, 
EV ‘for a virgin that loveth to go gay,’ Gifford 
‘fond of ornament,’ the only occurrence of the Gr. 
word in LXX or NT). Cf. Shaks. Othello, τι. i. 
151— 
‘She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud: 
Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay.’ 
And Milton, University Carrier, ii, 22— 
‘Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right, 
He di’d for heaviness that his cart went light.’ 
3. To go is often to proceed, advance, make 
ie whether literally or figuratively, as 
haks. 71 Henry LY. τ. 111. 292— 
‘No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course.’ 
In 2 Mac 4” we find the unusual expression (it 
does not occur in Shaks.) ‘a man far gone in 
years,’ which RV retains. The Gr. (προβεβηκὼς 
τὴν ἡλικίαν) is common enough, the identical phrase 
occurring again in 618, where it is tr’ ‘an aged 
man, KY ‘well stricken in years.’ Cf. Gn 24} 


AVm ‘gone into days.’ But the most important 
use of ‘go’ in this fig. sense is to express the 
rogress of an undertaking, as in 28 14 ‘And 
avid said unto him, How went the matter?° 


etymology. 
‘And Abraham was old, and well stricken in age,’ | aes 


(1239 man, lit., as AVm, ‘ What was the thing ?’); 
and To 10% ‘1 will send to thy father, and they 
shall declare unto him how things go with thee’ 
(τὰ κατὰ σέ). Cf. Tind. Prologe to the Pent. of 
1534, ‘Then go to and reade the storyes of the 
byble for thy lerninge and comforte, and se every 
thinge practysed before thyne eyes: for accordinge 
to those ensamples shall it goo with the and all 
men untill the worldes ende.’ Cf. also Job 815 Cov. 
‘Even so goeth it with all them, that forget God,’ 
and Hos 10% Coy. ‘Even so shal it go with you 
(o Bethel) because of youre malicious wickednes.’ 
So Shaks. Winter’s Tale, 111. ii. 218— 
* Howe’er the business goes, you have made fault 
I’ the boldness of your speech.’ 

The idiom is not obsolete; on the contrary, it has 
lately received a further and bolder extension, 
which may be illustrated by the following quota- 
tion from Harper's Magazine, |xxvi. 808, ‘Society 
has invented no infliction equal to a large dinner 
that does not go, as the phrase is. Why it does 
not go when the viands are good and the company 
is bright, is one of the acknowledged mysteries.’ 
More frequently, however, some adverb accom- 
panies ‘go,’ to express the manner of progress. 
In AV we find: (1) Go well, Dt 4” ‘that it may go 
well with thee’; Heb. 4) a», which occurs also 
516 1955. 28 (EV ‘go well with’), 576% 18 297 (EV ‘be 
well with’); and the similar phrase > sy in 5% 
(EV ‘that it may be well with’), 1918 (EV ‘go well 
with’). The Eng. phrase occurs also in 2 Ch 12” 
‘in Judah things went well’ (oxy o° 37 9); Pr 111 
‘When it goeth well with the righteous, the city 
rejoiceth’ (aps 2103); To 12)” ‘it shall go well 
with you’ (εἰρήνη ὑμῖν ἔσται, RV ‘ye shall have 
peace’); 14° ‘that it may go well with thee’ (iva 
go καλῶς 7, RV ‘that it may be well with thee’); 
Sir 113‘ Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well 
with him at the last’ (τῷ φοβουμένῳ τὸν ζύριον εὖ 
ἔσται ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτων). Cf. Shaks. AK. John, Il. iv. 
4.-. Ε 

‘Courage and comfort! all shall yet go well. 
What can go well, when we have run so il?’ 
(2) Go wl, Job 20° ‘it shall go ill with him that 
is left in his tabernacle,’ so RVm, but RV ‘it shall 
consume that which is left in his tent,’ Dav. ‘it 
shall devour him that is left in his tent’ (Heb. yn 
τ; Ty); Ps 106% ‘they angered him also at the 
waters of strife, so that it went ill with Moses for 
their sakes’ (> y2). So Shaks. Cymb. τ. vii. 95— 

‘ Doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do.’ 

(3) Go evil, 1 Ch 7% ‘it went evil with his house 
(πρὶ myqa). (4) Go sore, 1S 31° ‘And the battle 
went sore against Saul’ (5s 122m); 1 Ch 103 (22m 
by). This is Coverdale’s tr®; Wyc. 1382, ‘And al 
the charge (1388 ‘ weighte’) of the batayl is turned 
unto Saul,’ and Dou. ‘ And the whole weight of the 
battel was turned upon Saul,’ are after the Vulg. 
‘Totumgue pondus proelii versum est in Saul’; 
LXX is more literal, καὶ βαρύνεται ὃ πόλεμος ἐπὶ 
Σαούλ. Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 90, ‘What shall we 
then say to those Scriptures which go so sore upon 
good works?’ (5) Go right, Sir 49° ‘and directed 
them that went right’ (RV ‘and to do good to 
them that directed their ways aright,’ reading καὶ 
ἀγαθῶσαι [ἴον AV καὶ κατώρθωσε] τοὺς εὐθύνοντας ὁδούς). 

4, One of the ways by which the verb to ‘go’ 
extended its meaning was by accepting ‘ went’ as 
its past tense. ‘Went’ was the past tense of the 
verb to ‘wend,’ and had originally but little con- 
nexion with ‘go’ in meaning, as it had none in 
For ‘go’ is now the opposite of 
‘come’; but asariver may ‘come winding’ as well 
as ‘go winding,’ it was possible formerly to say 
that it ‘came and went,’ and yet express move- 


* (Go well’ occurs in another sense in Pr 3029 ‘ There be three 
things which go well’ (RV ‘are stately in their march’). 
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ment in only one direction. Hence we find ‘ went’ 
and even ‘go’ used of a river, where the meaning 
is ‘took its (winding) course.’ Thus Gn 2” ‘ And 
a river went out of Eden to water the garden’ (x¥*; 
LXX ἐκπορεύεται, Vulg. ‘egrediebatur,’ Wyc. 1832, 
‘And a flood gede out of the place of delice to 
watre paradis’). Ci. Milton, Lycidas, 103— 


‘Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow.’ 


‘Wend’ has practically gone out of use, and 
‘yode’ the original past tense of ‘go’ is obsolete 
long since, so that ‘go’ and ‘went’ serve as present 
and past with the same meaning throughout. 
Before passing from this matter of form, it may 
be well to notice the old-fashioned ‘let us be 
going’ (Jg 19% ‘Up and let us be going’ 73>» "np; 
Mt 26% ἄγωμεν), which would now be called a 
‘Scotticism,’ though RV retainsit. The identical 
phrase (ἐγείρεσθε ἄγωμεν) ὑτ in Mt ‘ Rise, let us be 
going,’ is found in Mk 14*, where AY gives ‘ Rise 
up, let us go,’ but RV ‘ Arise, let us be going,’ as 
in Mt 26% Again, in Jn 14%! we find ἐγείρεσθε 
ἄγωμεν ἐντεῦθεν, but ‘let us be going hence’ proved 
too much for RV; both versions give ‘ Arise, let 
us go hence.” Another grammatical peculiarity is 
found in Is 15° ‘for by the mounting up of Luhith 
with weeping they shall go it up,’ for ‘go up it,’ 
the object preceding its preposition. Cf. North’s 
Plutarch, Pelopidas, p. 324, ‘ Notwithstanding, 
when they came to the hilles, they sought forcibly 
to clime them up.’ 

5. The verb to ‘go’ forms with other words, 
chiefly adverbs, some noteworthy expressions. 

1, Go about: This phrase has three clearly dis- 
tinguishable meanings(see ABOUT). (1) ‘Go round,’ 
Jos 6!! *So the ark of God compassed the city, 
going about it once’ (727); (2) Go from place to 
place,’ as Ac 10° ‘who went about doing good’; 
and (3) ‘set oneself to do,’ ‘attempt,’ as Ac 267! 
‘For these causes the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me.’ The verbs 
tr? ‘go about’ with the second meaning are 220 
sabhabh, lit. ‘turn’ (Jos 165, 1 Κὶ 15, 2 K 3%, 2 Ch 
17° 232, Ps 55! [Piel], Ec 2”, Ca 3? [Piel], 3° 57), aba 
hdlak, ‘go’ (Pr 20), οἷν shit, ‘wander’ (Nu 118), 
ind sdhar, usually ‘traffic’ Wer 141), pon hdmak, 
‘turn away’ (Jer 31% Hithp.=‘turn hither and 
thither’), weplayw ‘lead or go round’ (Mt 4% 9%, 
Ac 134), and διέρχομαι ‘eo through’ or ‘ through- 
out’ (Ac 1038), Cov. uses the same phrase in Job 
272 “Wherfore then do ye go aboute with soch 
vayne wordes’; Hos 11” ‘Ephraim goeth aboute 
me with lies’ (EV ‘compasseth me’); and Tind. 
in Jn 7! ‘After that, Jesus went about in Galile 
and wolde not go about in Jewry.’ Cf. Shaks. 
Maebeth, τ. tii. 34— 

‘The weird sisters, hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about.’ 
But the third meaning is the most archaic now. 
It occurs only once in OT, Dt 317 1 know their 
imagination which they go about’ (avy, AVm ‘do,’ 
Driver, ‘worketh’ [the ‘people’ being singular}, 
lit. ‘maketh’). In Apocr. once also, 1 Mac 11! 
‘the king of Egypt... went about through deceit 
to get Alexander’s kingdom’ (éfjrnce, RV ‘sought’). 
In NT seven times, Jn 7129, Ac 2131, Ro 108 (ζητέω), 
Ac 267! (πειράομαι), 24° (πειράζω), 9 (ἐπιχειρέω). 
These verbs all mean to ‘try,’ ‘attempt,’ and are 
so tr? elsewhere. Thus in Jn 72 ξητέω is tri 
‘go about,’ but in 7* ‘seek.’ The earlier VSS 
have the phrase ‘go about’ still oftener. Thus in 
Tind. we find it Mt 13° ‘whill ye go abonte to 
wede out the tares’; Mk 12! ‘they went about to 
take him, but they feared the people’; Lk 1788 
‘ Whosoever will goo about to save hig lyfe shall 
loose it’; Jn 10” ‘Agayne they went aboute to 
take him: but he escaped out of their hondes.’ 


So Cov. in Job 32? ‘For yf I wolde go aboute to 
please men, 1 knowe not how svone my maker 
wolde take me awaye’; and Rhem. in Lk 11 ‘ Be- 
cause many have gone about to compile a narration 
of the things that have been accomplished among 
us.’ Hooker begins his £ccles. Polity with the 
phrase, ‘He that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude, that they are not so well governed as they 
ought to be, shall never want attentive and favour- 
able hearers.’ And it is common in Shaks., as 
Henry V.1V. i. 212, ‘You may as well go about to 
turn the sun to ice with fanning in his face with a 
peacock’s feather.’ 

2. Go abroad: There are two meanings: (1) ‘Go 
from home,’ ‘go out of doors’; Dt 23 ‘then shall 
he go abroad out of the camp’ (nin2> pinyby xy). 
So Shaks. 11 Henry IV. 1. ii. 107, ‘Il am glad to see 
your lordship abroad ; I lieard say, your lordship 
was sick; I hope, your lordship goes abroad by 
advice. (2) ‘Go hither and thither’; Ps 77” 
‘Thine arrows also went abroad’ (:a>om ‘went 
hither and thither’—Del., Cheyne; God’s arrows 
being the flashes of lightning); Mt 96, Jn 9158 (ἐξέρ- 
χομαι); Lk 5% ‘But so much the more went there 
a fame abroad of him’ (διήρχετο). T. Lever 
(Sermons, Arber’s ed. p. 29) uses the phrase more 
boldly, suppressing the verb ‘go’: ‘loke at the 
merchauntes of London, and ye shall se. . . their 
riches muste abrode in the countrey to bie fermes 
out of the handes of worshypfull gentlemen, 
honeste yeomen, and pore laborynge husbandes.’ 

3. Go after: (1) ‘Walk behind’; Jos 3° ‘ When 
ye see the ark of the covenant of the LorpD your 
God, and the priests the Levites bearing it, then 
ye shall remove from your place, and go after it’ 
(wan oncom). (2) ‘Follow’; 28 20" ‘He that 
favoureth Joab, and he that is for David, let him 
go after Joab’ (ms, no verb in Heb., RV ‘let him 
follow’) In NT with Gr. ἀπέρχομαι ὀπίσω Mi 1%, 
Jn 12", Jude’; without ὀπίσω Lk 17%, and with 
πορεύομαι ὀπίσω Lk218. But especially to follow so 
as to become a votary of, sometimes of J” in OT 
(Jer 2°), but most frequently of ‘other gods,’ the 
Heb. phrase being ‘nx 94a (Dt 6" 1128 132 28%—the 
Heb. phrase occurs also 45 EV ‘follow,’ 8% EV 
‘walk after ’—Jer 27 1] 25635"). The same Heb. 
is used of following ‘strangers’ (Jer 2”), ‘lovers’ 
(Hos 215), and the ‘strange woman’ (Pr 722); and 
it has a fig. use in Ezk 33" ‘their heart goeth after 
their covetousness’ (RV ‘their gain’). In 1 Κα 116 
the same idea is otherwise expressed, ‘Solomon 

. . went not fully after the LorpD’ (10x xbn κὖ). 
(3) ‘Pursue’; Jos 85 ‘And there was not a man 
left in Ai or Bethel, that went not out after 
Israel’ (an xy:), Ezk 9° ‘Go ye after him through the 
city, and smite’ (manyyay). (4) ‘Seek’; Lk 154 ‘ go 
after that which is lost’ (πορεύεται ἐπὶ τὸ ἀπολωλός). 

4. Go again: always=‘ go back’ (see AGAIN), as 
1 αὶ 25" ‘So David’s young men turned their way, 
and went again, and came and told him all those 
sayings’ (3%, RV ‘and went back’); 2K 4°! 
‘Wherefore he went again to meet him’ (a4, RV 
‘he returned’), The Heb. is always a2 ‘turn,’ 
the Gr. ἐπιστρέφω (Ac 15%), 

5. Go along: The expression occurs Nu 21”, Dt 
2" Jos 17’, Jg 11%, 18 64,28 816 16%, Jer 41%, and 
always stands for the simple verb 777 to ‘go.’ In 
Jos 17’ it is the ‘ border’ that is said to ‘ go along,’ 
a 116}. idiom taken bodily into the Eng. ; it is 
more frequent as ‘ go out,’ sce below. 

6. Go aside: ‘to go to one side.’ (1) Literally, 
Heb. wo (Jer 15° ‘Who shall go aside to ask how 
thou doest?’ RV ‘turn aside’); Gr. dvaywpéw (Ac 
231! 2671), ὑποχωρέω (Lk 910), ἀπέρχομαι (Ac 4). 
(2) Metaphorically, ‘to go wrong,’ Heb. ayy sdtah 
(Νὰ 512. 19. 20.29) 35 (Dt 28", Ps 149 ‘They are all 
gone aside, they are altogether become filthy’). 


| The same idea is expressed by the verb alone in 
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Article IX (X.Y ALN Articles, 1571), ‘man is very 
farre gone from originall righteousnes.’ 

7. Go astray: both literally and figuratively, 
but always the tr® of a simple verb, mostly aya 
‘to err’ (Ex 233, Ps 58° 1101 Pr 7”, Is 536, Jer 50° 
[Hiph. ‘cause to go astray’], Ezk 144 4410 2s. 1s 
48ttier); also m3 (Dt 22! ‘Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thy- 
self from them,’ o'n33 ‘driven away,’ i.e. parted 
forcibly from the herd through some mishap— 
Driver); 33% (Ps 119% ‘Before I was afflicted I 
went astray’); πὴ (Pr 5% and [Hiph.]28" ‘ cause to 
go astray’). In NT always πλανάομαι (Mt 18%, 
1 ΡΒ, P 2}. 

In Gn 63 RVm gives ‘in their going astray they are flesh,’ the 
text being ‘ for that he also is flesh.’ The difficulty is with the 
word O33 [Baer O2¥a]. It has been taken as composed of Ya 
[=a] and D3 ‘also.’ So all the Versions, the Jewish inter- 
preters, and most modern expositors. Thus LXX die τὸ εἶναι 
αὐτοὺς σώρκας, Vulg. ‘quia caro est,’ Wyc. ‘ for flehs he is,’ Luth., 
‘denn sie sind Fleisch,’ Tind. ‘for they are flesh,’ Cov. ‘for he 
is but flesh also’ (the first version to recognize the 02), Gen. 
‘because he is but flesh,’ Bish., Dou. ‘ because he is flesh,’ Olt. 
‘car aussi ne sont-ils gue chair,’ Segond ‘car ’homme n’est que 
chair.? But y is nowhere else found for WX in Gn, or even in 
the Pent., and the O03 ‘also’ seems superfluous. Hence some 


modern scholars make the word an inf. of 13%, and translate 
somewhat as RVm. Dillmann and Kautzsch consider the 
word to be corrupt, and refuse to translate; Ball suggests 
Diya (Ly 2699), and translates ‘owing to their guilt they are 
flesh,’ 


8. Go a warfare: 1Co 97 ‘Who goeth a warfare 
any time at his own charges?’ (rls στρατεύεται, RV 
: That soldier ever serveth at his own charges ὃ ἢ). 
Elsewhere the Gr. verb is tr? ‘war’ (2 Co 103, 1 Ti 
118. 2 Ti 23, Ja 44, 1 P24), as 1 P 2" ‘abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the soul’; except 
Lk 3'4, where the ptcp. (στρατευόμενοι) is tr 
‘soldiers.’ For the Eng. phrase (which comes 
from Tind. ‘Who goeth a warfare eny tyme at his 
awne cost?’) ef. Tindale’s Prologe to Leviticus, 
‘For the holy gost is no dome god nor no god that 

oeth a mumminge’; and Defoe, Crusoe (Gold. 
Bocca. ed. p. 555), ‘We then went to consulting 
together what was to be done.’ 

9. Go away: (1) ‘ Pass away,’ ‘perish,’ Job 45 
‘Doth not their excellency which is in them go 
away ?’ (vyo3, RV ‘Is not their tent-cord plucked up 
within them ?’ for the word tr‘ ‘ excellency’ means 
also a ‘cord,’ and the verb means first of all ‘ to 
pull up’ a tent-peg or cord, though it thence is 
extended to the meaning ‘break up an encamp- 
ment,’ ‘go away.’ Davidson translates the whole 
verse—‘If their tent-cord is torn away in them, 
do they not die, and not in wisdom?’ and remarks 
(Expos, Ill. iv. 279 .1.), ‘The striking of the tent is 
a graphic and not uncommon image for the re- 
moval which comes in death’); Jer 64‘ Woe unto 
us! for the day goeth away, for the shadows of 
the evening are stretched out’ (ms, RV ‘declineth’). 
(2) ‘Turn aside from,’ ‘ desert,’ Ezk 4410 « And the 
Levites that are gone away far from me, when 
Israel went astray . . . they shall even bear their 
ini nity” (ΡΠ ws, RV ‘that went far from me’); 
Mal 3’ ‘Even from the days of your fathers ye 
are gone away from mine ordinances’ (omp, RV 
‘ye have turned aside’); Jn 6° ‘Then Jesus said 
unto the twelve, Will ye also go away?’ (μὴ καὶ 
ὑμεῖς θέλετε ὑπάγειν), 124 ‘many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on Jesus’ (ὑπῆγον). (3) ‘ Escape,’ 
18 24 «For if a man find his enemy, will he let 
him go well away’ (πξ 1713 ἱπρῳὴ, ht. ‘will he 
send him along a prosperous way ?’). 

10. Go a whoring: This strong expression, 
which comes from ‘Tindale (Wyc. has ‘do fornica- 
cioun’), is used to tr. the Heb. verb 3) zdndh, ‘to 
commit fornication,’ when followed by ‘nx ‘after’ 
(Ex 341518 Ly 177 20%6, Nu 15%, Dt 3115, Jg 217 
821. 38) 1 Ch 5%, Ezk 6° 23”, and once in Ex 34%, 


where the vb. is Hiphil, ‘make thy sons goa whor- 
ing after their gods’); also when σώπα, is followed 
by jp ‘from’ (Ps 73%" ‘Thou hast destroyed all 
them that go a whoring from thee’), 2 ‘with’ 
(Ps 1068 ‘went a whoring with their own inven- 
tions’), nop ‘from under’ (Hos 4:3), and yp ‘from’ 
(Hos 91). It is used once without a prep. follow- 
ing, 2Ch 21% ‘And hast made Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to go a whoring’ (7319). 
The Heb. phrase is always a figure of speech, and 
expresses ‘the disloyal abandonment of J” for 
other gods’—Driver. It suggests, adds Moore, 
both the sin of unfaithfulmess and the sin of 
prostitution, the giving up of oneself, body and 
soul, to other gods. But whether it was a figure 
always, it is hard to say. In view of the fact 
that actual prostitution was not an uncommon 
feature in ancient Semitic cults, Driver thinks the 
original sense not improbably literal. It depends 
upon the date of the origin of the expression. 
Moore believes that it originated with Hosea, 
‘whose own bitter experience with his adulterous 
wife became for him the type of the relations of J” 
and Israel.” Modern translators try to soften the 
expression: thus Cheyne in Ps 7857 ‘every one that 
wantonly deserts thee.’ RV retains, but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘ play the harlot.’ 

ll. Go back: Besides the literal sense, notice 
(1) to ‘depart from an engagement or course of 
action,’ Jg 1185 1 have opened my mouth unto the 
LORD, and I cannot go back’ (aw bax x); Ezk 
2414 1] will not go back, neither will I spare, 
neither will I repent’ (yzx-x»). (9) To “ decline to 
a worse way,’ Jos 23%, Job 23!2, Ps 53° 8018, Jn 6°. 
Cf. Jer 445 Cov. ‘they wente backe to do sacrifice 
and worshipe unto straunge goddes.’ 

12. Go beyond is used in two senses: (1) to ‘go 
outside of,’ ‘pass’; Nu 2238 ‘T cannot go beyond 
the word of the LORD my God, to do less or more’ ; 
243 1 cannot go beyond the commandment (RV 
word’) of the LORD, to do either good or bad of 
mine own mind’ (both way), Cf. Heywood, Works, 
i. 210, ‘Shoomaker, you goea little beyond your 
last.’ (2) To ‘overreach,’ 1 Th 4° ‘That no man 
go beyond and defraud his brother’ (τὸ μὴ ὑπερ- 
βαίνειν, RV ‘transgress,’ RVm ‘overreach’). So 
Life of T. Cromwell, Iv. v. 120, ‘ We must be wary, 
else he'll go beyond us’; and Shaks. Henry VII. 
ΠΙ. 11, 409— 

‘There was the weight that pull’d me down. 

The king has gone beyoud me.’ 

13. Go for, i.e. ‘be accounted,’ 1 S 1715 ‘the man 
went aimong men for an old man in the days of 
Saul’ (ovasa ΝΞ 721, RV ‘was an old man in the 
days of Saul, stricken in years amoung men’), 

The AV tro is a bold and apparenily an original attempt to 
render the Heb. literally. The nearest form in the previous 
versions is that of the Gen. Bible, ‘ this man was taken for an 
olde man in the days of Saul.’ But the Heb. will not render so. 
The only literal rendering that the Heb. will stand is, ‘and the 
man in the days of Saul was aged, entered in among men,’— 
which, as Driver says, affords no intelligible sense. Two 
suggestions have been made, the one to omit NA, when we get 
simply ‘and the man in the days of Saul was agedamong men’ ; 
the other, to change D'V3N2 into D°1W2, and translate ‘and the 
man in the days of Saul entered into years.’ The objection to 
the second is that the phrase elsewhere is always Ὁ. &1 {pi, 
and Driver, on the whole, prefers the first. (See Heb. Text 
of Samuel, p. 108f.; and a severe criticism by Jennings and 
Lowe of the RV tr=, which they consider to be impossible as 
a rendering of the Massoretic text, in Hapos. m1. ii. 63). 

The AV tr®, though impossible as a rendering of 
the Heb., is good idiomatic English. Thus Sidney, 
Arcadia, p. 10, ‘But because a pleasant fellow of 
my acquaintance set forth her praises in verse, I 
will only repeat them, and spare mine owne 
tongue, since she goes for a woman’; and Shaks. 
Macbeth, 11. i. 92— 


‘We are men, my liege. 
Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men.’ 


O Cromwell, 


Hs 
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14. Go forth: Among other expressions (see 
FoRTH) notice especially ‘motion away from a 
given spot,’ in Lk 8" ‘And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when they have heard, go 
forth’ (πορευόμενοι, RV ‘as they go on their way’). 
Cf. Lk 58 Rhem. ‘Which when Simon Peter did 
see, he fel downe at Jesus knecs, saying, Goe forth 
from me, because I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 

15. Go forward—see under FORWARD. 

16. Go hard=‘ go close,’ Jg 953, see HARD. 

17. Go in and out: This phrase is found in Ac 
121 ‘all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among us’ (εἰσῆλθεν καὶ ἐξῆλθεν ἐφ᾽ Huds), and 
the meaning may be no more than ‘passed his 
time,’ though the ἐφ᾽ seems to imply leadership, 
whence RVm ‘over us.’ In 9538 occurs the fuller 
phrase ‘ coming in and going out,’ ‘ And he [Saul] 
was with them coming in and going out at Jeru- 
salem’ (εἰσπορευόμενος καὶ ἐκπορευόμενος, RV ‘ going 
in and going out’), where, again, some more 
definite activity is meant than merely ‘spending 
his time,’ probably something like what is now 
ealled ‘aggressive work.’ In OT this fuller 
phrase occurs repeatedly (Nu 27-71, Dt 28% 19 31° 
3.5.8. Jog 1411, 1 § 18! 16 298, 2 Καὶ 3%, 1 K 81, 2 K 118 
19%, 1 Ch 27", 2 Ch 119 15° 16! 237-8, Ps 1215, Is 3735, 
Jer 374, Zec 810), While always recognized as an 
idiomatic expression for a man’s active life, it is 
sometimes clearly used in a more technical sense 
than that. When Moses says (Dt 31°), ‘lam an 
hundred and twenty years old this day ; I can no 
more go out and come in,’ he intimates his failing 
fitness to be Israel’sleader. More distinctly Joshua 
states (Jos 14") that in his 85th year he is still fit 
to be their leader in war: ‘As yet I am as strong 
this day as I was in the day that Moses sent me: 
as my strength was then, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in.’ 
Of David it is said (1 S 1813), ‘Saul removed him 
from him, and made him his captain over a thou- 
sand; and he went out and came in before the 
people,’ where the reference must be to military 
expeditions. Solomon says (1 K 37), ‘Iam but a 
little child ; I know not how to go out or come in,’ 
and declares his unfitness to be king. See go out 
below. The phrase ‘go in and out’ occurs in Ex 
3227 in the sense of ‘go to and fro’ (as RV); and 
in Jn 10° ‘by me, if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shali go in and out, and find pasture’ 
(εἰσελεύσεται καὶ ἐξελεύσεται, RV ‘shall go in and go 
out’) as in Ac 1", but figuratively to express the 
liberty of the sons of God. 

18. Go on; (1) Continue a course begun, proceed, 
as in Shaks. Othello, 111. 111. 413— 

* I do not like the office ; 
But, sith I am entered in this cause so far, 


Prick’d to ’t by foolish honesty and love, 
I will go on.’ 


Generally of a journey, Gn 29! ‘Then Jacob went 
on his journey’ (271 xv, lit. ‘lifted up his feet,’ 
as AVm, RVm); so Ac 10° ‘as they went on 
their journey’ (ὁδοπορούντων ἐκείνων, RV ‘as they 
were on their journey’); Mt 4% ‘And going on 
from thence, he saw other two brethren’ (προβὰς 
ἐκεῖθεν, lit. ‘going forward thence’), In IS 10? 
the simple verb 425 ‘to pass on,’ is tr? ‘go on 
forward.’ In Gn 19? 32!, 1S 26% 2872 we find the 
fuller expression ‘ go on one’s way.’ See Go one’s 
way below. Sometimes the meaning is simply 
‘continue,’ ‘ persist,’ as 19814” ‘the noise that 
was in the host of the Philistines went on and 
increased’ (2) 3097 2, LXX ἐπορεύετο πορευόμενος 
καὶ ἐπλήθυνεν) ; Ps 68% ‘such an one as goeth on 
still in his trespasses’ (2 972m). In Ezr 5° it is to 
‘advance,’ ‘make progress,’ ‘this work goeth fast 
on and prospereth ’; and in Ie 6! the phrase is fig. 
‘let us go on unto perfection’ (φερώμεθα, RV ‘ press 
on’). (2) To go to meet an enemy, generally ‘ go 
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out,’ Job 397! ‘he goeth on to meet the armed men’ 
(RV ‘he goeth out’). (3) To go forward, towards 
the front, said of the ‘border’ of a territory, Nu 
347-9, See Go out, below. 

19. Go out: Besides its uses in modern English, 
this phrase has some peculiarly biblical senses, 
which are for the most part due to the freedom with 
which the verb sy? is employed in Hebrew. (1) To 
go from home: Ru 151 1 went out full, and the 
Lord hath brought me home again empty’; so 
Adonijah is threatened by Solomon, ‘on the day 
thou goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, 
thou shalt know for certain that thou shalt surely 
die’; and of Abraham it is said in He 118 ‘ when he 
was called to go out... he went out’ (ἐξελθεῖν 
. ἐξῆλθεν); while it is one of the rewards of 
the Christian victor that he will be at home in‘ 
the Church of which he is made a pillar, and 
‘shall go no more out’ (Rev 3% ἔξω οὐ μὴ ἐξέλθῃ 
ἔτι, RV ‘he shall go out thence no more’). In 
2 Ch 18% ‘J will go out and be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of ali his prophets. And the Lord said 
... go out, and do even so’ (in 1K 22” ‘go 
forth,’ as RV here), the reference is the same as 
in Job 1 27 §So Satan went forth from the pres- 
ence of the LorpD.’ Less definitely, Gn 41% ‘ And 
Joseph went out over all the land of Egypt’; 
2 Ch 194‘ Jehoshaphat... went out again through 
the people from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim’ 
(a formula during the separation of the king- 
doms for the old ‘from Dan to Beersheba’); and 
Ps 815 ‘ This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony 
when he went through the land of Egypt’ (snsyz 
orsp γον, RV ‘when he went out over the land 
of Egypt,’ the ref. being apparently, as in AV, to 
Joseph’s administration (Gn 41%), which is sur- 
prising, seeing that modern English commentators 
almost unanimously find the ref. to be to God). 

The passage is difficult; there are three ways of taking 
it: (ὦ) The ancient VSS tr. ‘when he (Israel) went out 
from the land of Egypt,’ as LXX ἐν τῷ ἐξελθεῖν αὐτὸν ἔχ τῆς 
Aiytrrov; Vulg. ‘cum exiret de Terra-Aigypti,’ after which 
Wyc. 1388, ‘whanne he gede out of the lond of Egipt,'’ and 
Dou. ‘when he came out of the Land of Aegypt’ (with the 


marg.* The people of Israel signified by Joseph, as Ps 801’); and so 
all the Eng. VSS before AV. But the tr. is quite impossible, the 
never meaning ix ‘out of,’ or anything approaching that. 
(Ὁ) ‘When he (Joseph, in person) went out over the land of 
Egypt,’ a direct ref. to Gn 41%, which gives no appropriate 
sense. (c)‘ When He (17) went forth against the land of Egypt,’ 
a reference to the death of the firstborn, and especially to Ex 114 
‘I will go forth through the midst of Egypt.’ So Del., Perowne, 
Burgess, de Witt, Kirkpatrick, and nearly all recent commen- 
tators. Kay thinks that, while the ref. is to God, the special 
language recalls Gn 4145; as Joseph once went out over the 
land of Egypt to benefit them, 80 now, since they have for- 
gotten their benefactor, Joseph’s God will go out over the 
land in righteous judgment. Cheyne believes the present Heb. 
text to be corrupt, and that the VSS exhibit the true text; 
he therefore would render, as (a), ‘when he co and Joseph) 
went forth from the land of Egypt.’ So Wellh, (in Haupt) who 
reads byn for by (but is by ever used simply of leaving 1). 


(2) To spread abroad: 1 Ch 14! ‘And the fame of 
David went out into all lands’; Est 9% ‘For 
Mordecai was great in the king’s house, and his 
fame went out throughout all the provinces’ (9247, 
RV ‘went forth’). (3) In reference to war, the 
phrase assumes a highly technical sense, so much 
so that ‘to go out’ standing alone may be under- 
stood to mean ‘to go out to make war.’ Take the 
foll. passages in order: Nu 22” (the Angel of the 
LoRD to Balaam) ‘ behold, I went out to withstand 
thee’; Dt 28% ‘thou shalt go out one way against 
them, and flee seven ways before them’ ; Jg 91 
‘Whithersoever they went out, the hand of the 
LORD was against them for evil’; Jg δ΄ ‘ Lorn, 
wlien thou wentest out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth 
trembled’ (see Moore, who holds the ref. to be to 
the battle just fought) ; 901 ‘Then all the children 
of Israel went out’; 1S 8” * Nay, but we will have 
a king over us... that our king may judge us, 
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and go out before us, and fight our battles’; 18° 
‘And David went out whithersoever Saul sent him’, 
(RVm ‘went out; whithersoever Saul sent him, he 
behaved himself wisely’); 1 KX 2% ‘So the king 
commanded Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; which 
went out and fell upon him [Shimei], that he 
died’; 1 Ch 20! ‘at the time that kings go out’ 
(both VSS add ‘ to battle’ in italics); Is 52! ‘ For 
ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight’ ; 
and Am δ᾽ ‘ The city that went out by a thousand 
shall leave an hundred.’ (4) Another half-technical 
sense, which is in danger of being confused with 
the last, is found when ‘go out’ means ‘ go out 
of bondage,’ mostly in reference to the exodus 
from Egypt or to the jubilee release. The chief 
references to the exodus are Ex 12" 148, Nu 33°, 
Ps 114} ; to the jubilee release, Ex 218 δ15. 1 Liy 2558: 
30, 81. 83, δά 9721, the fuller expression ‘go out free’ 
occurring Ex 21% 54; 2] 13° refers to the deliver- 
ance from the Syrian oppression ; and Is 55 to the 
return from the Babylonian Captivity, with no 
doubt a fuller entrance into Messianic blessing. 
(5) By a peculiar Heb. idiom the ‘border’ or ‘ coast’ 
of a territory is said to ‘go out,’ that is, ‘ proceed 
onward’ to such a place. So frequently in Jos 15. 
16 and elsewhere, the verb xy: being generally 
rendered ‘go out’ and dy ‘go up.’ But notice 
especially the subst. myyin denoting the end or ex- 
tremity of a boundary line, generally used in the 
plu. and tr‘ ‘goings out,’ but ‘ outgoings’ in Jos 
179: 18 1819 1914 22. 29, 33. which RV turns into ‘ goings 
out.’ (6) Go out means ‘proceed from’ in ὧν 10? 
‘And there went out a fire from the LorpD’; 
Jer 21! ‘lest my fury go out like fire’ (xynyjz); Mk 
5° —Lk 8% ‘And Jesus, immediately knowing in 
himself that virtue had gone out of him’ (τὴν 
ἐξ αὐτοῦ δύναμιν ἐξελθοῦσαν): Lik 619 ‘there went 
virtue out of him and healed them all’ (παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
ἐξήρχετο, RV ‘came forth from him’); 2? ‘And it 
came to pass in those days, that there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus’ (ἐξῆλθεν). Cf. Jer 44!" 
Cov. ‘what so ever goeth out of oure owne mouth, 
that will we do.’ (7) ‘Go out’ implies religious 
separation in Is 52%, Jer 51%, 1 Jn 2”. (8) ‘Go out 
of the way’ in Ro 3!” means to ‘go astray’ (πάντες 
ἐξέκλιναν, RV ‘They have all turned aside’). See 
go the way, below. 

20. Go to: This obsolete expression, which is 
found 11 times in AV, seems to have been intro- 
duced by Tindale, who uses it in other places, as 
Dt 234 ‘Goo to and conquere and provoke him to 
batayle’; 2°! ‘ goo to and conquere, that thou mayest 
possesse his londe.? Abbott (Shakespearian Gram- 
mar, p. 122) says that the ‘to’ has an adverbial 
force, asin ‘toand fre’; and as ‘go’ in Elizabethan 
English meant motion gencrally, not necessarily 
motion from, ‘go to’ meant little more than our 
stimulative ‘come.’ This is practically how Johnson 
explains tlie phrase—‘ Come, come, take the right 
course,’ spoken sometimes sarcastically, sometimes 
encouragingly. In Shakespeare it 1s always an 
exclamation, expressing cither scorn, as Wanter’s 
Tale, I. ii, 182— 

*Go to, go to! How she holds up the neb, the bill to him !’; 
or disapproval, as Aaebeth, v. i. 51—‘ Go to, go to: 
you have known what you should not’; or merely 
disinissal, as Merry Wives, 1. iv. 165—‘ But, indeed, 
she is given too much to allicholly and musing. 
But for you—well, go te’; or even encouragement, 
Merry Wives, τι. 1. 7—‘ You are not young, no 
more am I: go to then, there’s sympathy’; always, 
however, mixed with impatience. But if ‘go to’ 
is a mere exclamation in Shaks. and Elizabethan | 
English generally, itis often more than that in AV, 
for it must not be forgotten that AV represents a 
much earlier stage of English than its date of 1611. | 
There it is (except perhaps in Ja) a verb in the 


imperative, and expresses lively encouragement. ἡ 
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This is clearly seen in 2 Ix 5° ‘And the king of 
Syria said, Go to, go, and I will send a letter unto 
the king of Israel.’ Its occurrences are Gn 11* #7 (437 
voluntative, fr. 132 to grant), 8816 ‘go to, I pray 
thee’ (x3°737; the only remaining example of 739, 
Ex 1”, was tr? by Tindale ‘Come on,’ and this was 
retained in subsequent versions); Jg 78. ‘go to, 
proclaim’ (83 ΝῊΡ ‘cry now !’); 2 Καὶ 55 ‘go to, go’ 
(¥2 95, lit. “go, go in,’ perhaps as Ball, ‘ depart thou 
[thither], enter [the land of Israel]’; LX Δεῦρο 
εἴσελθε) ; Ec 21 ‘go tonow’ (xin) ; Is5° ‘And now, 
go to; I will tell you’ (oan xyny tis aay); Jer 181} 
‘go to, speak’ (sims); Ja 4% 51 “Go to now’ ("Aye 
viv). ‘Tindale in his exposition of Mt 5%? (ρος. 
p- 124) has ‘go to and prove it’; and (p. 128) ‘Go 
to, and judge their works’; and in the Prologe to 
the Pent. he says, ‘Then go to and reade the 
storyes of the byble for thy lerning and comforte,’ 
where the verbal force of the expression is always 
manifest. But he even uses ‘went to’ in Nu 11! 
‘And the children of Ysrael also went to and wepte 
and sayde: who shall geve us flesh to eate?’ 

21. Go one’s way: This full phrase sometimes 
represents an equally full expression in the original : 
thus, Gn 32! ‘ And Jacob went on his way,’ Heb. 352 
i097, so 19°, Nu 24%, Jos 216 Jeg 18%, 1 118 96% 
2872, Jer 284. But generally (always in NT) it is the 
rendering of a common verb with no adjunct. The 
verbs are iy (Pr 204); yo; (Zee 10); $9 (Gn 1919 
1411 1888 2461 9544, Ex 18%, ὁ 194, Neh 8, Ec 97, 
Dn 12% 3); Badigw (Bar 4135): πορεύομαι (Lik 4% 722 
1719, Jn 450. Ac 9!5 215 2425). ὑπάγω (Mt 524 84- 18 9944 
27%, Mik 14 911 739 1021. δ2 112 167, Lk 103, Jn 851 16° 
188, Rev 161); and ἀπέρχομαι (Mt 8 1375 20% 2925. 22, 
Mk 114 12%, Lk 839 1994 29%, Jn 438 1128. 46 Ac 917, Ja 
1*). Sometimes what appears to be the plu., but 
may be an old genitive, is used, ‘go your ways.’ 
The phrase is good idiomatic Eng., and is still used 
in Scotland and the north of England, but often it is 
too cumbrous, sometimes singularly so, as in Ja 1* 
κατενόησεν καὶ ἀπελήλυθεν, which Mayor translates 
‘just a glance and he is off? (RV ‘goeth away’). 
AV has a few times rejected it when found in 
earlier versions, as Mk 1” Tind. ‘And they leeit 
their father Zebede in the shippe with his hyred 
servauntes, and went their waye after him’; Lk 
81: them. ‘And that which fel into thornes, are 
they that have heard, and going their waies, are 
choked with cares.’ Shaks. has it often, as 
Hamlet, tl. i. 1832—‘ We are arrant knaves all; 
believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery.’ 

22. Go the way: This phrase, which has no con- 
nexion with the preceding, is used both hterally 
and figuratively. (1) Ru 1’ ‘and they went on the 
way to return unto the land of Judali (3772 73>) ; 
2 K 254 ‘and the king went the way toward the 
plain’ (7237 W329, RV ‘went by the way of the 
Arabah’), so Jer 39*; Jer 317! ‘set thine heart 
toward the highway, even the way which thou 
wentest’ (8279 773). (2) Jos 2344 ‘And behold, this 
day I am going the way of all the earth’ (9317 ‘pix 
pasos ὙΤῚΞ ΠΡ); 501 Κ 2?; Job 16” ‘when a few 
years are come, then 1 shall go the way whence I 
shall not return’ (ἼΩΝ τιν Ὁ Mk). 

J. HASTINGS. 

GOAD.—1. jam (2 without daghesh, cf. {772 (once) 
and 71728; see Driver, Text of Sam. p. 80, and reier- 
ences there) occurs in a corrupt passage, 1 8 155 ‘ to 
set the goads.’? A fem. form in plur. absolute is 
found in Ec 12", where we read that the words of 
the wise are as goads (nigu732). 2. πρὸ (Siegfried- 
Stade; Moore thinks 1952 probably the absolute 
form) only in Jg 851, where Shamgar is said _ to 


| have killed 600 Philistines with an ox-goad (12922 


35). The goad wasa poleof some 8 ft. in length, 
‘armed at one end with a spike, at the other with 
a chisel-shaped blade for cleaning the plough, and 
on occasion would make a very good substitute for 
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a spear’ (Moore, Judges, 105). See further AGRI- 
CULTURE in vol. i. p. 49%, where the ox-goad is 
figured, and Sehumacher, ‘Der arab. Pflug,’ in 
ZDPYV xii. 1601. 

In Apocr. ‘goad’ oeeurs in Sir 38° ‘How shall 
he beeome wise that holdeth the plough, that 
elorieth in the shaft of the goad (xévrpov)?’ In 
NT ‘goad’ (RVm ‘goads’) is substituted by RV 
for ‘pricks’ of AV in Ae 26" ‘It is hard for 
thee to kiek against the goad’ (πρὸς κέντρα 
λακτίζειν ; in Ac 99 these words do not belong to the 
true text). The same figure is employed by Greek 
and Latin writers (e.g. Pindar, Pyth. τὶ. 173; 
Aeseh. Agam. 1038, Prometh. 323; Kurip. Bacch. 
791; Terenee, Phorm. 1. ii. 28). J. A. SELBIE. 


near Jeru- 
of a proper 


GOAH (nyt).—An unknown loealit 
salem (Jer 31°). LXX gives, instea 
name, ἐξ ἐκλεκτῶν λίθων. 


GOAT.—Of the six Heb. words used for the tame 
goat, one signifies the g. generically, and, where the 
context indicates it, the she goat. One is used in 
the masc. and fem. forms to indicate the he g. and 
she g. respectively. Three are used for the he g. 
only. One is used in AV for the scapegoat, which 
was prob. no goat at all, and is therefore trans- 
literated in RV ‘azdézél. Leside these there is one 
word which undoubtedly signifies the wild ¢., 
and another which prob. refers to the same. 

4. wy ‘éz, ait, ἔριφος, capra, haedus, Arab. maz, 
fem.‘unz. The plu. ory ‘ezzim signifies the g. gene- 
rically (Ex 125 etc.). In this sense δὴν ay (Dt 144) 
signifies a head or individual of the goats, oxy 1} (J g 
6") a kid of the goats. Itis also used for she goats, 
the context showing the meaning (Gn 30% 8158 3244 
etc.). Itis also used elliptically for geat’s hair (Ex 
26’ etc.). In the sing. (Lv 17%) it sometimes signi- 
fies an individual g., without reference to sex ; at 
others, where the eontext points out the meaning, a 
she g. (Gn 15°). The Aram. plo. py (Ezr 617) also 
refers to goats generically, and the construct state 
1} Pay signifies ‘he goats of the goats’ (ef. Dn 8% 8). 

2. Ὅν sir, χίμαρος, hircus. This word oeeurs 
freq. in Lv and Nu as the designation of the g. of 
the sin-offering. In its masc. form in eonstruct 
state with oy it signifies the he g. (Lv 4%), and in 
its fem. aryy sé‘irdh, χίμαιρα, in construetion with 
oy, the she g. (Lv 438), The compound expression 
is in AV rendered ‘a kid of the goats,’ in RV 
better, simply ‘ goat.” δά χη comes from the root 
“wy sw@ar=shag or rough hair (cf. Arab. sha'r). In 
this sense it is used with vsy, one of the words for 
he g., to indicate his shagginess, Dn 87 (AV ‘rough 
g., RV ‘rough he g.,’ lit. ‘the he g. the shaggy’). 

& way 'atédéd, used only in plu. otay’atiddim (the 
same as the Arab. ‘aédd, plu. a‘tidah), τράγοι, κριοί, 
χίμαροι, Airct. It istrtin LXX of Ps 50° χιμάρους 
(AV and RV ‘he goats,’), and v.¥ τράγων (AV and 

tV ‘goats’). It is rendered (Gn 8111 AV 
‘rams, AVm and RV ‘he goats,’ LXX οἱ τράγοι 
καὶ οἱ κριοί, as if the translator were uncertain 
which was intended, or meant to indicate that 
both were included, or else read from a different 
text. ‘fe goats (atttidim, LXX δράκοντες) before 
the flocks’ (Jer 50°) signifies Zeaders. ‘Chief ones 
(‘atlidim, LXX ἄρξαντες) of the earth’ (Is 14%) is 
a metaphorical rendering of he goats, AVm 
‘leaders’ or ‘great goats,’ RVm he goats. ‘Pun- 
ished the goats’ (kV ‘he goats’), LXX ἀμνούς 
(Zec 10°) refers to chiefs. 

A. wey giphir, τράγος, hircus; own vox zéphir 
haizezim, τράγος αἰγῶν (Dn 88); ov-ppy zéphirim, 
χιμάρους (2 Ch 29, Ezr 8%), Aram. pry “pes, xeud- 
pous αἰγῶν (ΤΥ 6”). This word (Aram. and late 
Heb.), from the root s»y zéphar, signifying to leap, 
refers to the he goat alone. It is combined with 
shir, See (2). 


lis said to be excellent. 
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5. wn tayish, τράγος, aries, hircus. The same as 
the Arab. tats, and means a he goat only (Pr 8083). 
Plu. ovrn téydshim, τράγοι (Gu 30% 324, 2 Ch 174, 
not in LXX). 

6. Siniy ‘a2dzél, ἀποπομπαῖος, caper emissarius, AV 
scapegoat, RV Azazel (Lv 16% 1-5), See AZAZEL. 

Goats have ia been a large item in the 
wealth of the people of Bible lands. Laban had 
large floeks of goats (Gn 30%-*), Jacob gave two 
hundred she goats and twenty he goats to Esau 
(Gn 324). Nabal had a thousand goats (1 5. 255). 
Sheep and goats were kept together in flocks 
(Mt 25%-*8), Kids especially were used as food 
(Gn 279, Jg¢ 6% 13%, Lk 15°). The prohibition 
against ‘seething a kid in his mother’s milk’ 
(Ex 2319 3475, Dt 1431) may refer to the dish known 
to the Arabs as leben immu, t.e. ‘his mother’s 
milk.’ Itconsists of meat, stewed in clabber, with 
onious, mint, and other eondiments. It was 
probaly not intended to prohibit this savoury 

ish altogether, but to prevent the unnatural- 
ness of stewing a kid in 1ts own mother’s milk. 
(For other possible explanations see W. 11. Simith, 
RS p. 204 n., and Driver on Dt 147). A pro- 
vision of a similar kind forbade the taking of a 
hen bird with her brood, or her eggs (Dt 22°). The 
Jews, however, interpret the passage as interdict- 
ing them from this mode of cooking flesh alto- 
gether. Goat's milk was nevertheless much used 
then as now (Pr 275). Goats were readily convert- 
ible into money (Pr 27%). The ‘bottles’ in whieh 
wine was kept (Jos 9*, Ps 119**, Mk 252) were made of 
g. skins. They were made by eutting off the head 
and legs, and drawing the carcase out by the neck, 
and then tying the neck, legs, and vent, and tan- 
ning the skin, with the hairy side out. Goat’s 
hair was used in the construction of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex 26’ 35% 361 and for other purposes 
(1S 19%), Its usually black colour is alluded to 
(Ca 4165), The intractable and mischievous nature 
of the goat is contrasted with the gentle and 
innoeent disposition of the sheep (Mt 25**:*%), The 
goat is mentioned in Apoer. (Jth 217). 

The goats of Bible lands, Capra mambrica, L., 
have long pendent ears. ‘These are alluded to b 
Am 3” ‘as the shepherd taketh out of the mouth 
of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear.’ 
Some Syrian goats are white or mottled, but 
most of them are blaek. They are destructive to 
young trees, and are the principal impediment to 
the propagation of forests on the bare mountain 
tops, where they find their favourite pasture. 

The he goat was used as a symbol of the Maee- 
donian empire (Dn 85). The stately gait of the he 
goat is alluded to (Pr 307931), 

Two words are used for wild goats :—4. oy: 
yeélim. This word occurs in three passages, viz. 
1S 24%, where LXX has for ‘upon the roeks of 
the wild goats,’ ἐπὶ πρόσωπον ᾿Εδδαιέμ, Ps 1043, 
where it has ἐλάφοις, and Job 391, where for *‘ wild 
goats of the rocks’ it has τραγελάῴφων πέτρας. This 
animal is without doubt the tlex. The root dy 
ydal, to climb, corresponds well with its habits. 
Its Arab. name ταὶς is evidently the same as the 


Hebrew. The animal is also called eden by the 
Arabs. Its scientific name is Capra beden, Wagn., 


or C. Sinaitica, Ehrh. It is found in the wilder- 
ness on both sides of the Dead Sea, and in Sinai 
and the Syrian Desert. There is an ‘Ain ed-ww'ul, 
fountain of the wild goats, about six hours E. of 
Khareitun. The word wail is used in Pal. for the 
rocbuck. The name En-gedi (Arab. ‘Ain-Jidy), 
fountain of the kid, was doubtless given with refer- 
ence to this animal. It is about the size of the 
domestic goat. The horns are from 24 to 3 [t. in 
length, curved almost to a semicirele, and reinforced 
by large rough rings on the front face. Its flesh 
It may have been the 
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venison which Isaac asked Esau to bring him to prove it. The belief was one natural to the 


(Gn 27°). 

jrnby: the ‘pleasant roe,’ RV ‘pleasant doe’ 
(Pr 5), is the female ibex, but tr? by LXX πῶλος, 
a foal, Vulg. hinnalus. 

2. px ’akké. This animal is only once men- 
tioned (Dt 145). Possibly ὄρυξ, in the LX-X render- 
ing of the passage, is the equivalent of ’akkdé; but 
this is uncertain, as the LAX a only five out 
of the seven animals mentioned in the Hebrew. 
Some suppose it to be the reebuck; but this animal 
is mentioned in the same list under the name 
yahmér, Others suppose it to be the paseng, 
Capra egagrus, Cuv., the wild original of the 
domestic goat. It is, however, most probably 
another name for the yd@‘é/, or a kindred species. 

For Goat’s Hair see HAIR; and for Scapegoat 
see AZAZEL., α. E. Post. 


GOB (33, 3:3).—A locality mentioned only in 
28 2138-18 where David fought the second and 
third of the four battles with the Phil. that are 
there mentioned. Most copies of the LXX have 
Γέθ in the first instance (with which agree the 
Syr. and a few Heb. copies), and Péu in the 
second; while some Hebrew copies have Nob. 
The parallel passage (1 Ch 20*8) locates the first of 
these two battles at Gezer (cf. Jos 10), and omits 
to mention the place of the second. Certainly 
they were not at Nob, but in the land of the 
Philistines. Wellhausen, followed by Driver and 
Budde, finds Gob also in 2 8 21", where lie would 
read 313 3129), ‘and they dwelt in Gob,’ instead 
of 132 jay, ‘and Ishbi-benob.’ (See Wellhausen’s 
or Driver’s Sam., ad loc., and Budde’s note in 
Haupt’s OT). W. J. BEECHER. 


GOBLET is found only in Ca 7? ‘Thy navel is 
flike) a round goblet.’ The Heb. term is j38 (prob. 
from a root signifying ‘circular,’ ‘round’), It is 
used in plur. (m33x) in Ex 246 of the ‘ basins’ (Socin, 
Opferbecken) in which Moses collected half of the 
sacrificial blood. In Is 22™ (the only other occur- 
rence of the Heb. word) niz3yq »2 is tr’ both in AV 
and RV ‘vessels of cups,’ where ‘ basin-vessels’ 
(Guthe, Beckengeschirr) or ‘ bowl-shaped vessels’ 
(Cheyne) would be a more accurate rendering. 
For the Eng. word ef. ‘ Annotations to Lk 22’ in 
Rhem. NT, ‘The new Testament is begonne and 
dedicated in his bloud in the Chalice, no lesse than 
the old was dedicated, begonne, and ratified in 
that bloud of calves contained in the goblet of 
Moyses.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


GOD (In OT).— 


i. Existence of God, 
ii. Anthropomorphisins. 
iii, Names of God. . 
(1) Names expressing the general notion of Deity, 
e.g. El, Elohim. 
ι Descriptive Titles, 6.9. El Shaddai, El Elyon. 
3) Personal name of the God of Israel, Jehovah 
(Yahweh). 
iv. Idea of God in various periods, 
(1) Pre-Mosaic period. 
(2) From the Exodus to the revolution of Jehu. 
(3) Prophetic period. 
(4) From the destruction of the State onwards. 
i. EXISTENCE OF GOD.—The OT belonging to 
the historical period, many questions now discussed 
in the history of religion lie behind it. It never 
occurred to any writer of the OT to prove or argue 
the existence of God. To do so might well have 
seemed a superfiuity, for all prophets and writers 
move among ideas that presuppose God’s exist- 
ence. Prophecy itself is the direct product of His 
influence. The people of Israel in their relations 
and character are His creation. It is not accord- 
ing to the spirit of the ancient world in general to 
deny the existence of God, or to use arguments 


human mind and common to all men. Scripture 
does indeed speak of those who say in their heart 
there is no God (Ps 14! 531); but these are the fools, 
that is, the practically ungodly, and their denial is 
not a theoretical or speculative one, but merely 
what may be held to be the expression of their 
manner of life. Even the phrase ‘ there is no God’ 
hardly means that God is not, but that He is not 
present, does not interfere in life; and, counting 
on this absence of God from the world and on 
impunity, men become corrupt and do abominable 
deeds (Ps 14, Job 22)*%), and for their wickedness 
they shall be turned into Sheol, the region of 
separation from God, together with all the nations 
that forget God (Ps 9"). Yet even this forgetful- 
ness of God by the nations is something temporary. 
It is a forgetting only, πὸ obliteration of the 
knowledge of God from the human mind, and 
these nations shall yet remember and turn unto 
the Lord (Ps 2277), 

Again, as Seripture nowhere contemplates men 
as ignorant of the existence of God, it nowhere 
depicts the rise or dawn of the idea of His exist- 
ence in men’s minds. In the historical period the 
idea of God’s existence is one of the primary 
thoughts of man; he comes possessed of this 
thought to face and observe the world, and his 
conception of God already possessed explains thie 
world to him; the world does not suggest to him 
an idea hitherto strange, that of God’s existence. 
And, of course, the bare idea of God’s existence is 
not the primary thought which Scripture supposes 
all men to possess; this abstract conception has 
gathered body about it, namely, a certain circle of 
ideas as to what God is. And with these ideas the 
IHlebrew took up his position over-against tlie 
world. To him God and the world were always 
distinct. God was not involved in the processes 
of nature. These processes were caused by God, 
but He was distinct from them. The Hebrew, 
however, came down from his thought of God 
upon the world, he did not rise from the world up 
to his thought of God. His thought of God ex- 
plained to him the world, both its existence and 
the course of events upon it; these did not suggest 
to him either the existence or tlie nature of Ged, 
these being unknown to him. His contemplation 
of nature and providence and the life of man was 
never of the nature of a search after God whom he 
did not know, but always of the nature of a 
recognition of God whom he knew. When the 
singer in Ps 19 says ‘the heavens declare the 
glory of God,’ his meaning is that the glory of God, 
who is and is known and is Creator, may be seen 
reflected on the heavens. But the psalmist only 
saw repeated on the heavens what he already 
earried in his heart. And when in Is 40**- J” asks, 
“ΤῸ whom then will ye liken me? Lift up your 
eyes on high and behold: Who hath created these 
things? bringing out their hosts by number’— 
it is assumed as known that J” is Creator, and that 
His omnipotence is revealed in the nightly parade 
of His hosts on the sky, not one failing to answer 
the roll call, and the inference is that, with this 
God for their God, Israel cannot despond or be 
faint-hearted — ‘Why sayest thou, O Jacob, My 
way is hid from the Lord? An everlasting God is 
J”, ereator of the ends of the earth; He fainteth 
not, neither is weary. He giveth power to the 
faint.’ The passage teaches nothing new or un- 
known ; it recalls what is known, reburnishing the 
consciousness of it, in order to sustain the faith 
and tlie hopes of the people. There is, however, 
in one or two passages an approximation to some 
of the arguments of Natural Theology. In Ps 945% 
it is said, probably of the excesses of the heathen 
rulers of Israel, ‘They break in pieces thy people, 
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O Lorp. Yet they say, The Lorp doth not 566. 
Understand, ye brutish among the people: He that 
planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see?’ 

The OT as little thinks of arguing or proving 
that God may be known as it thinks of arguing 
that He exists. Its position is here again, so to 
speak, far in front of such an argument. How 
should men think of arguing that God could be 
known when they were persuaded they knew Him, 
when they felt they were in fellowship with Him, 
when their whole mind was filled and aglow with 
the thought of Him, and when His Spirit was 
within them? The peculiarity, however, of thie 
OT comes out when the question is raised, How is 
God known? And here the characteristic concep- 
tion of the OT is that of Revelation—if men know 
God, it is because He has made Himself known to 
them. The idea of man reaching to knowledge or 
fellowship of God through his own efforts is foreign 
to the OT. God speaks, He appears: man listens 
and beholds. God brings Himself near to men, 
He enters into a covenant with them, He lays 
commands on thein: they receive Him when He 
approaches, accept His will and obey His behests. 
Moses and the prophets are nowhere represented 
as thoughtful minds, reflecting on the Unseen and 
ascending to elevated conceptions of Godhead : 
the Unseen manifests itself to them, and they know 
it. God reveals Himself to the patriarchs in 
angelic forms, to Moses in the bush and on the 
mount, to the prophets in the spiritual intuitions 
of their own minds. The form of manifestation 
may change, but the reality remains the same. 
The conviction in the mind of the prophet, that 
God revealed Himself and His word to him when 
the truth broke upon his mind, was not less vivid 
than that of the patriarch who was visited by 
angelic messenyvers when sitting at the door of his 
tent, or that of Moses who suw the God of Israel 
in the mount. This view of God’s self-manifesta- 
tion, and that He takes the initiative, is the charac- 
teristic conception of the OT. The view may not 
be peculiar to Israel, for increasing knowledge of 
the Semitic peoples tends to show that on general 
questions about Deity, such as His relation to the 
world and to men’s actions, they all thought very 
much alike; the supremacy of Israel lay, not in 
these points, but in the ethical nature which they 
ascribed to their God, and in the redemptive hopes 
for mankind and the world which flowed from this 
conception of His nature. Interesting psychologi- 
cal questions are raised by such visions as that of 
Moses at the bush (Ex 3), that of Jacob at Jabbok 
(Gn 32¥4-), and that of Isaiah in the temple (Is 6). 
Such questions may never be answered, but there 
are two points not to be lost sight of in estimating 
the OT conception of Revelation. First, though it 
is the OT manner throughout to signalize the 
divine operation alone, and to pass over in silence 
any preparation or co-operation in the mind of 
man, we are entitled and compelled to throw back 
into these ancient histories something of our know- 
ledge of how men’s minds operate now when God is 
moving them. Isaiah’s vision was no doubt pre- 
ceded by reflection on the nature of J” and on the 
state of the nation, and the inevitable issue fore- 
cast. And similar reflections must have occupied 
the mind of Moses, along with aspirations in 
regard to himself and his people. These revela- 
tions of God to men were never mere objective 
calls to take a certain place or do a certain duty, 
there was always a personal element in them, they 
were a crisis in the individual religious life. It 
was this new personal relation to God, which was 
as real in the case of Moses as in that of Isaiah, 
that was the source of the power which such men 
wielded over the masses of their fellow-men. More 


than one commentator has said that Isaiah, in 
offering a sign to Ahaz in the heavens above or 
the depth beneath (Is 7"), was playing a dangerous 
game, and might have been left in the lurch. It is 
sufficient preliminary answer to say that Isaiah 
did not think so.! But it may be added that there 
was in [Isaiah something of that same consciousness 
which expressed itself in Christ when He said, ‘I 
know that thou hearest me always.’ Therefore, 
secondly, the reality of the divine influence must 
be upheld also. The idea of Revelation cannot be 
regarded as a mere Hebrew conception which, 
translated into modern thought, means nothing 
but the natural operations of the mind in the 
sphere of religion. Such a view leaves unexplained 
the consciousness of the prophets, the contents of 
their prophecies, and tlie religious life which they 
manifested. But, of course, however much the OT 
reposes on the ground that all knowledge of God 
comes from His revealing Himself, and that there 
is such a revelation, it is far from implying that 
this revelation of God is a full display of Hin as 
He really is. An exhaustive communication of 
God cannot be made, because the creature cannot 
take it in (Job 117), At the same time there is 
no trace in the OT of the idea that God as revealed 
to men is not God as He really is in Himself, or 
that His revelation of Himself is meant merely to 
be regulative of human life, while what He is in 
truth remains far away in a transcendental back- 
ground out of which it is impossible for it to ad- 
vance, or into which it is impossible for men to 
penetrate. The revelation God gives of Himself is 
a revelation of Himself as He is in truth, though 
it may be impossible to reveal Himself fully to 
men. The OT couception of God is that of a 
Person with ethical attributes ; it nowhere specu- 
lates on His physical essence. God is nowhere 
called spirit in the OT; like men, He has a spirit ; 
but spirit never denotes substance, but always 
connotes energy and power, especially life-giving 
power. 

11. ANTHROPOMORPHISMS. — From the earliest 
period when God is spoken of, He is regarded as 
a Person. The word J“ isa personal name. From 
the Exodus downward Le is so spoken of in con- 
teniporary literature: ‘Sing unto the LoRD, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously’ (Ex 15%); He is 
one whom men may ‘love’ (Jg 5"); He is self- 
conscious, and swears ‘by 1115 holiness’ (Aim 4°), 
that is, by His Godhead (Gn 22'*), The idea ex- 
pressed by M. Arnold, that the conception of God 
in Israel was first that of some power external 
to themselves which they perceived in the world, 
a power inaking for a moral order or identical 
with it, and which they afterwards endowed with 
personality, inverts the OT representation, in 
which God is fully personal from the first, while 
His moral being becomes clearer and more ele- 
vated, or, at least, receives fuller expression. The 
question rather rises whether the very vividness 
with which God’s personality was realized in Israel 
did not infringe upon other conceptions necessary 
to a true idea of God, such as His transcendence? 
Was He not conceived as a magnified human person 
subject to the limitations of personality among 
men? Now, of course, all OT statements about 
God are given in the region of practical religious 
life. A theology of the schools where the laws of 
exact thought prevail was unknown in the OT 
period. There may be observed, indeed, the be- 
ginnings of such a theology in the Alexandrian 
translation, and more clearly in the Aramaic ver- 
sions and in Jewish writings of this age. These 
express themselves, in regard to God, in a form 
that seeks to be more severe and exact, using 
eircunlocutions for the anthropomorphisms of the 
OT—a fact which indicates that these caused some 
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offence. But in the OT such anthropomorphisms 
are freely used, as we use them still. And their 
use is usually justified by the statement that man 
was made in the image of God. It is possible 
that by some in Israel, just as by some among 
ourselves, His personality was so vividly realized 
as to obscure or repress some other conceptions 
of Him which also have their rights. But this 
can hardly be charged against the OT. When it 
speaks of the hand, arm, mouth, lips, and eyes of 
God; when He makes bare His holy arm (Is 52”), 
lifts up a signal to the nations (497), is seen at 
the head of the Medes mustering His hosts, and 
His military shout is heard (18%), all this is but 
vivid conception of His being, His intelligence, 
His activity and universal power over the nations 
whom He directs. The human is transferred to 
His personality, as it could not but be; it is 
transferred graphically, as could not but happen 
when done by the poetical, vivacious, and power- 
ful phantasy of the people of Israel. The language 
only testifies to the warmth and intensity of the 
religious feelings of the writers. 

Another class of passages deserves attention. 
God is said to have walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day (Gn 3°); to have come down to 
see the tower which men did build (11°); to have 
been one of three men who appeared to Abraham, 
and to have eaten that which was set before Him 
(18!-8); to have wrestled with Jacob (9958), and 
the like. Such passages, in addition to being a 
testimony to the vividness with which God’s per- 
sonality was conceived, are evidence also of the 
religious feeling that God did reveal Himself to 
men, and enter into the closest fellowship with 
them. Different minds may estimate these early 
narratives in different ways. So far as we con- 
sider the experiences, say of Jacob at Jabbok, 
real, we may suppose that with these early men 
a spiritual impression always reflected itself in an 
accompanying extraordinary physical condition, 
just as among the early prophets the ecstasy was 
usnal, while, among the later prophets, though 
still occasional (Is 8"), it became rare. And so far 
as we may consider the details of the description 
due to the narrator, it may be evidence that he 
could not conccive a spiritual experience apart 
from a corresponding physical accompaniment. 
And if early men so felt, it would not be judicious 
to deny that God might use an objective pheno- 
menon, such as the burning bush, as a means of 
awakening the religious mind, just as our Lord 
used His miracles as a means of reaching the mind 
of those for whom He performed them. But these 
local manifestations of God never suggest that He 
was locally confined. It has been argued that 
Sinai was the local seat of J” before the Exodus, 
and that it was only later that He was believed 
to have removed to Canaan. In David’s day it 
was certainly believed that Canaan was His ‘ in- 
lreritance’ (15 26"); and the oldest Pent. narrator 
speaks of Him ‘coming down’ upon Mount Sinai 
(Ex 19% °°), When the Ark, to which His presence 
was in some way specially attached, was captured 
ly the Philistines, and Shiloh destroyed, the priests 
continued His worship with all the old ceremonial 
of shewbread and the like at Nob (1 5 215). The 
nultitude of altars scattered over the country, 
if they did not suggest the positive idea of His 
ubiquity, suggested, at least, that there was no 
place where He might not let Himself be found, 
and the idea was confirmed by new self-manifesta- 
tions in fresh places, as to Gideon (Jg 6”), to Saul 
(who seems to have built many altars, 1S 14%), 
and to David (25 24:8), The idea, men had of all 
these places was that expressed by Solomon in 
regard to the temple: ‘The heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee, how much less this louse 


that I have builded’ (1 K 877), But while God 
was thus present on earth, the tempest or the 
thunderstorm was at the same time a theophany 
in the heavens. Two beliefs characterize the 
Hebrew mind from the beginning: first, the strong 
belief in causation—every change on the face of 
nature, or in the life of men or nations, must be 
due to a cause; and, secondly, the only conceivable 
causality is a personal agent. The unseen power 
under all things, which threw up all changes on 
the face of the world, which gave animation to 
the creature or withdrew it, which moved the 
generations of men upon the earth from the be- 
ginning (Is 414), bringing Israel out of Egypt, the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir (Am 97), was the living God. Some pheno- 
mena or events, such as the thunderstorm or the 
dividing of the sea, might be more striking in- 
stances of His operation than others. They were 
miracles, that is, wonders, but they did not differ 
in kind from the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
from His making the sun to rise and sealing up 
the stars (Job 9’), from His clothing the heavens 
with blackness (Is 50°) and making them clear 
again with His breath (Job 26%). Everything is 
supernatural, that is, direct divine operation. 
The regular alternation of day and night is due 
to J”s covenant with them (Jer 337% 35), 

Another class of passages may be referred to. 
The first class cited vividly suggested the person- 
ality of God. The second class added the idea 
that He manifested Himself to men in place and 
circumstance, thongh with no implication that He 
was locally confined. This third class brings in 
the idea of the moral in His personality. Thus 
He repents that He made man (Gn 6°), and also 
of the evil He intended to do (Ex 3212. He is 
grieved (Gn 6%), angry (1 K 11%), jealous (Dt 6%), 
cracious (Ps 111*); He loves (1 K 10%), hates (Pr 
61%), and much more. All the emotions of which 
men are conscious, and all the human conduct 
corresponding to these emotions, are thrown back 
upon God. Now, it may be true that from another 
point of view God must be held free of all passion, 
and not subject to such change as is implied in 
one emotion succeeding another. Still, this latter 
conception if carried to its just conclusions would 
reduce God to a being not only absolutely unmoral, 
but even impersonal. The religious mind conld 
express its relations to God in no other way but 
by attributing to Him a nature similar to its own. 
Scripture is not unaware that this mode of con- 
ception may be pushed too far: ‘The Lord is not 
a man that he should repent’ (1S 15%). What is 
of importance, lowever, in these representations 
of God is the general conception which they 
combine to suggest, viz. the moral Being of God. 

iii. NAMES OF GoOD.—(1) Some names express 
the general notion of Deity, as 1, ’Hlehim, 
‘God’; (2) others are descriptive titles applied to 
Deity, as ᾿ΕἾ Shaddai (AV ‘God Almighty’), £2 
‘Elyén, ‘God Most High’; while (3) from the 
Exodus, J” is the personal name of the God of 
Israel. The names £1, Klohim, Shaddai, and J” 
are probably all prehistoric, and their meaning 
is very obscure. 

(1) The name El (5x) is the most widely 
distributed of all names for Deity, being used 
in Babylonian, Aramzan, Pheenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, particularly southern Arabic. It thus 
belongs to the primitive Shemitic speech before it 
became modified into dialects, though conceivably 
one or more of the dialects may have retained in 
use the root with which it is connected. (a) It 
has been referred to the Heb. root x ‘to be 
strong,’ of which it would be the ptcp., meaning 
‘the strong.’* (6) Others have rcferred it to an 

* Gesenius. 
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Arab. root ’é, meaning ‘to be in front’ (hence 
awwal, ‘ first’), ‘to govern,’ and assigned to it the 
sense of ‘leader.’* This meaning would be more 
in harmony with other Semitic names for God, 
such as daal, ’adén ‘lord,’ melek ‘king,’ ete. It 
is, however, against such derivations, which should 
give an unchangeably long é in ed, that the first 
vowel is short in Bab. “id and in Arab., and 
changeable in Heb., as yas. (6) Some others 
have suggested a root 7x, either a cognate form to 
al, ‘to be strong,’ considering the word an abstract 
= ‘power,’ ‘might’;f or a word connected with 
prep. ὃν ‘unto,’ God being the goal towards which 
men strive.t This last meaning is too abstract 
for a primitive name of Deity, and altogether 
improbable. No plausible derivation of the term 
has been suggested. In Heb. prose the word is 
usually connected with an epithet, as ‘the living 
God’ (n 5x), ‘the eternal God,’ ‘God Most High’ ; 
but in the prophets and poetry it is used alone 
for ‘god’ or ‘God,’ and in a few cases is found 
in the plur. ‘gods.’ It has maintained its place 
all through the language as well as in other 
dialects in the formation of proper names. 

Elohim is a plur. of which the sing. is πῖον, 
Aram. ’élah, Arab. ’wdéh (with art. ’a?iladh=’allah, 
‘God’). The sing. is used in poetry (Ps 18, Dt 32), 
and occasionally in very late prose. It has been 
contended (a) that the sing. is an artificial form 
coined from the plur. Elohim; and (ὁ) that Elohim 
is really the plur. of εἰ, formed by inserting ἢ, 
as occasionally happens. But decidedly against 
(a) is the existence of the similar sing. form in 
Aram. and Arab., which there is no reason to 
suppose late; and against (ὁ) is the fact that it 
is only in plurals of fem. form that there is an 
insertion of ἃ (Syr. plur. shenohin, ‘names,’ cannot 
be held primary, as the word ‘name’ has fev. 
plur. in Heb. and western Aram.). 42, too, has 
its own proper plur. ’clim. The attempt to con- 
nect the word with ’elah, ’elon, names of trees,§ 
may be safely neglected. Whether the term 
’éléah be connected with ’eZ, and what its meaning 
is, remains uncertain. The use of the plur. Hlohim 
is also difficult to explain. The plur. had so ob- 
tained the upper hand in usage that the more 
archaie sing. was confined to poetry. The plur. 
can scarcely be a remnant of polytheism; the 
Shemites did not use the general expression ‘the 
gods’ for Deity, hke Lat. Dit (the Assyr. ‘the 
Ishtars ’=‘ goddesses,’ is like Heb. ‘the Orions’= 
‘constellations,’ Is 13); and the suggestion that 
the plur. was first used of the deities of some 
particular locality || is not without its difficulties, 
as usually each locality had only one deity. The 
idea that Hlohim expressed the fulness of mights 
or powers contained in God {I is too abstract, apart 
from the uncertainty whether the sing. meant 
‘might.’ After all, perhaps, the plur. may be easi- 
est explained as a plur. of eminence, like ’édénim, 
bé'alim, ‘lord, téraphim (15 19-1), and possibly 
nogésim, ‘ruler’ (Is 3), The plur. appears also 
in Ethiopic ’amlédk, ‘God’ (unused sing. malck), and 
in the Amarna letters the plur. tldnz, ‘God,’ is 
used in addressing the Egyptian king. 

(2) As is the case with #l and Elohim, the 
meaning of El Shaddai is altogether uncertain. 
Shaddaz is probably an epithet, as it qualifies Αἰ, 
just as -Elyon, ‘Most Πρ, does. The name is 
old (Gn 4955), and is said by P to have been the 
patriarchal name of God (Gn 171, Ex 6%). The 
fanciful derivation "1 (="1 Wx) ‘ the sufficient’ was 
perhaps known to LAX (ἱκανός, in this sense twice 
in Ru, thrice in Job, once in Ezk), and also the 


sense ‘mighty,’ ‘almighty’ (lcxupés, παντοκράτωρ in | 
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Job). If derived from mw, the name would not 
mean ‘the Almighty,’ but ‘the destroyer,’ signi- 
fying presumably the storm-god, or possibly the 
scorching sun-god; if from Aram. sw ‘to pour,’ 
it would have the similar sense of the rain-giver.* 
Such derivations have little to recommend them. 
Equally far from probability is the conjecture 
that the word should be read "1 ‘my Jord’ (Arab. 
sayyidi).t In Heb. shédim means ‘demons’ (Ps 
106°’), and Dt 32! when naming them adds ‘no 
god.’ Such a topsy-turvy of meaning is a triumph 
of etymology. More recently reference has been 
made to the Assyr. shadu, ‘mountain,’ from root 
‘to be high,’+ with the suggestion that Shaddai 
either means ‘mountain’ (cf. zr, ‘rock,’ as title 
of God) or has the adjectival sense of ‘most 
high.’ The most that can be said is that the 
meaning ‘almighty’ has a certain tradition in its 
favour. 

(3) The name Jehovah is also probably an ancient 
name (Gn 4°), though at the Exodus it received a 
special meaning by being connected with the Heb. 
verb ‘to be.’ (a) Lhe pronunciation ‘ Jehovah’ has 
no pretence to be right. The word ma’ acquired 
such a sacredness that, in reading, the name 
*ddéndi, ‘lord,’ was substituted for it;§ hence 
in MSS and prints the vowels of ’ddéndi were 
attached to the letters mm, and ‘ Jehovah’ (77) is 
a conflate forni with the consonants of one word 
and the vowels of another. It is not older in date 
than the tine of the Reformation (1520). (6) The 
contracted forms in which the name appears 
suggest that the original form of the word was 7m 
yahweh or yahve (a Greek transliteration is laBé), 
(c) The occurrence of this name or a similar one 
in Assyr. cannot be regarded as certain. Hommel 
believes he has discovered in western Shemitic a 
divine name ὦ, at, or ya (6.0. I-zebel, Jezebel), which 
he considers the original form of the name, the 
Heb. ma being a more modern expansion. The 
last part of his conjecture at any rate cannot be 
considered probable. (d¢) The word being pre- 
historic, its derivation must remain uncertain. 
It has been connected with Arab. hawa, ‘ to blow’ 
or ‘ breathe,’ J” being the god who is heard in the 
tempest—the storm-god ; or with the verb hawa, 
‘to fall’ (Job 375), in the causative meaning ‘the 
prostrator ’—again the lightning-god ; or with Heb. 
hayah (old form hawah), ‘to be’ in causative (‘make 
to be’), z.e. ‘the creator,’ or fulfiller of his pro- 
mises; and so on. (e) In Heb. writing of the 
historical period the name is connected with Heb. 
hayah, ‘to be,’ in the imperf. Now with regard to 
this verb, first, it does not mean ‘ to be’ essentially 
or ontologically, but phenomenally ; and secondly, 
the impf. has not the sense of a present (‘am’) but 
of a fut. (‘will be’). In Ex 3), when Moses de- 
murred to go to Egypt, God assured him, saying, 
RY AMIN 3 (EUYEH ‘wmmak) ‘1 will be with thee.’ 
When he asked how he should name the God of 
their fathers to the people, le was told ayry ws ΤΗΝ 
(EHYEH ‘tisher ’kayEm. Again he was bidden 
say, ‘a8 “HUYEW hath sent me unto you’; and 
finally, ‘ma Yauweu, the God of your fathers, has 
sent me unto you.’ From all this it seems evident 
that in the view of the writer ’ehyeh and yahweh 
are the same: that God is ’ehyeh, ‘I will be,’ when 
speaking of Himself, and yahweh, ‘le will be,’ when 
spoken of by others. What He will be is left un- 
expressed—lIle will be with them, helper, streng- 
thener, deliverer.| 

The nanie J” can hardly have been altogether 

* So W. R. Smith. + Noldelre. 
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new to Israel before their deliverance. A new 
name would have been in those days a new God. 
The name of the mother of Moses, Yékebed (Ex 6°), 
contains the word, and, if not among the tribes 
generally, the name was probably in use in the 
tribe of Levi, to which Moses belonged. The view 
(Tiele, Stade) that Moses became acquainted with 
the name among the Midianites, into a priestly 
family of which he had married, has no direct 
support in Heb. tradition. But the people in 
Egypt had, no doubt, connexions with the desert 
tribes on the east of them, as the flight of Moses 
to Midian suggests. The Kenites, the Midianite 
relatives of Moses, attached themselves to Israel 
(J¢ 115 44), And the Rechabites, who originally 
may also have been Kenites (1 Ch 2°), were fer- 
vent worshippers of J” (2K 10°"), and strenuous 
upholders of the severer nomadic ideal of religious 
life as against the corruptions which Israel’s accept- 
ance of the Canaanite civilization had introduced. 
Moses, too, demanded liberty to go ‘a three days’ 
journey into the wilderness’ to sacrifice to the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 3:8 5%). These things at 
least suggest the question whether the name J” 
was not known also in the Sinaitic peninsula (cf. 
Ex 18", Dt 3358. Jg 54%), 

iv. IDEA OF GOD IN VARIOUS PERIODS.—({1) The 
pre-Mosaie period.—lt has been made a question 
how much of the narratives regarding the patri- 
archal ancestors of Israel is history and how much 
legend. The stories were written down probably 
between the middle of the 10th and the middle of 
the 8th centuries, and it has been argued that they 
reflect in the main the religious ideas of this period. 
But the historians (J, E) from whom we have them 
did not invent them, but transcribed tliem from the 
national consciousness, and they must in any case 
reflect the ideas of an age considerably anterior to 
their own date as literature. The theory that 
names like Abraham and Sarah are those of ex- 
tinct deities is ee overcome. Dut how far the 
wanderings of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, and 
their relations with other peoples, reflect tribal 
rather than individual movements, is liable to 
dispute. It is strange that while Edom, Moab, 
and the like have all one eponymous ancestor, 
Israel has three, all most unlike one another. 
Shall we hold them three distinct ideals? Or is 
Abraham the ideal of what Israel should be, and 
Jacob the type of that which it was? The story 
of Jacob and his brother Esau has been read as 
reflecting the historical relations of the peoples 
Israel and Edom, and their respective characters. 
If so, the historian who depicted his own people 
as crafty, unscrupulous, and godly, and their 
bitterest enemy as the careless, noble, natural 
man, was a humorous satirist of the highest rank. 
Historically, however, his satire must be judged less 
than just to his own people and more than partial 
to Edom. Abraham appears a purely personal 
figure. He may be transfigured by religious 
idealism, but the name must be traditional. 

Apart from the patriarchal histories, sources of 
information for the condition of prehistoric Israel 
might be (1) the religious condition of the related 
peoples, Edom, Moab and Ammon, and Ishmael 
or the Arabs; and (2) any survivals appearing in 
post-Mosaic Israel from a lower stage of religion, 
e.g. stone, tree, and fountain worship, or rites 
connected with the dead, the possible remains of 
ancestor worship. Unfortunately, our knowledge 
of the peoples related to Israel belongs to a period 
long after the Exodus, being derived from the 
Bible or inscriptions. 
tribes which united to form Israel stood at the 
Exodus on the same religious plane as these peoples 
has its difficulties. When we consider the eleva- 
tion at which eventually Israel stood above these 


The assumption that the 


nations we hesitate to fix any historical period, 
particularly so comparatively modern a period as 
the Exodus, at which they must have stood on a 
level. However powerful and creative the genius 
of Moses may have been, he did not create a 
religion, any more than he did a nation, out of 
nothing. It is usually assumed that these small 
peoples, such as Edom and Moab, to which Israel 
was related, were henotheistic, 7.¢. worslippers of 
one god to the exclusion of all others. The assump- 
tion seenis without foundation. Moab had a chief 
god Chemosh, but a nation so polytheistic as 
Assyria liad also a chief god, Asshur, and so other 
nations. A composite god, Ashtar-Chemosh, is 
nanied on the Moabite Stone; and as it is only in 
S. Arabia that Ashtar (Athtar) is masc., the deity 
here allied with Chemosh is probably Astarte. 
Neither is it certain that the Baal of Peor or of 
Meon was Chemosh. Mount Nebo may also be 
named from the god. Various deities also appear 
among the Edomites, as Kaush or Kos and Kuzah. 
The personal names Hadad, Baal-hanan, Malikram* 
are all theophorous. And Dusares (Dhu-shSlhara, 
‘lord of Shara’) was worshipped at Petra, though 
this may have been later.t And, of course, the 
Arabs in addition to a number of gods had the 
three great goddesses (the daughtcrs of ’All4&h), 
al Lat (al-tldhat, ‘the goddess’ of the sun), ad 
‘Uzza (‘the powerful,’ possibly the Venus star), and 
Manét (* fate,’ ‘fortune,’ τύχη, cf. Meni, Is 65"). 
A monolatrous Shemitic people is not discoverable 
in the historie period. The territorial position of 
peoples like Moab and Edom exposed them greatly 
to influence from neighbouring nations. Tlie name 
fladad in Edom may suggest Aramzan influence, 
and Ashtar in Moab the influence of the Canaanites ; 
but the occurrence of the latter name in a royal 
document like the inscription of Mesha implies 
that the worship of Ashtar was national. If these 
small peoples be supposed to have been originally 
monolatrous, tlieir history exhibits a degeneration 
and movement towards polytheism. While the 
fundamental ideas of Deity may be presumed to 
have been similar among all the Shemitic peoples, 
if they could be ascertained, the complete difference 
in the divine names current among these small 
nations and in Israel suggests a prolonged period 
of separate religious development, and renders any 
comparison of their religion with that of Israel at 
the Exodus barren of results. 

Certain usages are supposed to point to ancestor 
worship among the Hebrews. The teraphim, a 
term completely obscure, have usually been con- 
sidered household gods; though household gods 
need not necessarily be images of ancestors. In 
one passage the teraphim appear in a liouse (18 
1913. 16). in others they are represented as placed in 
temples (Jg 175 18:4, Hos 34). Laban calls them 
his ‘gods ’(Gn 31°); that they were of human 
form or size can hardly be inferred from 18 19. 
Teraphim are usually coupled with EpHop (wh. 
see), and in Israel were certainly used in consulting 
J” and gaining oracles from Him (Hos 34), though 
their use is condemned (18 15”). Nebuchad- 
nezzar also used them to obtain an oracle from 
his gods (Ezk 2174), That the ‘ Elohim’ to which 
the servant was to be brought who desired to 
remain for ever with his master (Ex 21°) was a 
family idol, £ is wholly improbable from the con- 
text. The practice of cutting off the hair in 
mourning for the dead was probably a softening 
of the former more extravagant custom of tearing 
out the hair.§ The practice seemed perfectly 

* Baethgen, Beitrége, 11ff.; Buhl, Gesch. der Edomiter, 47 ff. 

+ Wellh., Reste?, 49. 

t Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 37. Γ 

§ Wellh., Reste2, 182. The passage Jer 415 shows that ‘cutting*® 


one’s flesh (Lv 1928, Jer 160 475), whatever it originally meant, 
was then merely a token of excessive grief. Of. Hos 714. 
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harmless to the prophets (Is 8“ 15°, Mic 13), | 
though forbidden later (Dt 141, Lv 21°); but the. 


prohibition may repose on tlie feeling that the 
rite was characteristic of a religion alien to that 
of J.” If Dt 2614 mean that food was offered to 
the dead, such an offering was not of the nature 
of a sacrifice, but merely an expression of thie 
feeling which the mourner strove to cherish that 


the departed were not dead, as appears from a | 


multitude of passages in Arab. poetry. ‘The 
mourner cried to the dead, ‘ Be not far’! though 
he had to answer himself, ‘ Nay, every one that is 
beneath the ground is far’ ! (Hamasa, 373). When 
two friends visited the grave of their comrade, 
and drinking each his cup of wine poured the 
third upon the grave, they only gave their friend 
his share as if he were alive (Ham. 398). There is 
no evidence that the dead were thought dangerous, 
and requiring to be placated by offerings. The 
name ‘ Elohim’ bestowed on the spectre of Saniuel 
(1S 281%) is strange, but the single instance can 
hardly suffice to prove that the dead in general 
were regarded as ‘Elohim’; all other statements 
regarding the dead, the name rephadim given to 
them, and the fact that the ’obs twittered and 
muttered and spoke low out of the ground (Is 8” 
294), indicate that they were regarded as anything 
but powerful ‘ gods.’ * 

Certain things, such as Jacob’s vision at Bethel 
(Gn 28), and names like the ‘Oak of Moreh’ (‘the 
oracle,’ Gn 12°), the ‘Oak of the soothsayers’ 
(Ja 9%"), have been thought remains of the animistic 
stage of religion still surviving in the historical 
period. Certainly, the names Gaal ‘lord,’ Melek 
Milk, Milcom ‘king,’ al Lat ‘the goddess,’ all 
show that the stage of promiscuous or general 
animism, if it ever existed, had long becn overpast 
by all the Shemitic peoples. But to primitive 
minds the difiiculty of realizing a deity apart from 
a local abode or some form would be great, and it 
was natural to localize the god in some fertile 
spot, grove or evergreen tree, or fountain of living 
water, where his beneficent operation was most 
perceptible. Why great or prominent blocks of 
stone should have been regarded as his dwelling- 
place is more obscure. At a later period men 
perhaps invited the presence of the deity by 
erecting pillars, mazzéboth, or artificial trees, 
’ashéra, when the natural objects were not at hand. 
This difficulty of realizing a deity without abode 
and apart from some form explains the use of 
images, particularly when consulting him for an 
oracle, and it explains also the erection of a 
‘house’ for the god. The difficulty was felt all 
through the history of Israel: ἐν the Exodus (Ex 
32), in the time of the Judges (Jg 8538. 17%), and 
much le.ter (Is 2%), as it has been felt in large sections 
of the Christian Church. The Ark, to which the 
presence of J” was attached, relieved the difficulty 
without representing J” under any form. Whena 
house was built in which J” was present, the Ark 
lost its significance and disappeared. The Ephod, 
whatever it was [EPHOD], was used when an 
oracle was sought. In David’s days its use was 
held legitimate (1S 219 23%), afterwards it dis- 
appears from the legitimate cultus. 

From the Exodus J’’s revelation of Himself was 
given, and men’s thoughts of Him suggested through 
the national history. He showed what He was in 
great deeds rather than declared it in words. He 
was less the God of nature than of human history. 
Even when He performed wonders in nature it was 


usually in connexion with the life of the people and | 
for moral ends, but in history His higher ethical | 


attributes and purposes received direct illustration. 
Further, His operations being on the stage of Israel’s 


* Against the construction put by Schwally on Jer 167, see 
Giesebrecht, Jerem., and Driver, Dewt. 292 


national history, were much more conspicuous and 
easily read than they would have been if performed 
in the life of individuals. His deliverance of the 
nation from Egypt revealed His power and redemp- 
tive goodness on a scale that left an impression 
never effaced from the heart of the people. His 
destruction of thenation, predicted by the prophets 
and fulfilled, taught once for all that He was the 
righteous God and moral Ruler of the nations. 
The religious development of Israel is virtually 
a development in the idea of God. As Gol was 
the only force in the world, particularly in human 
history, when a crisis occurred in history some con- 
ception of God had to be called in to explain it; 
and when mysterious problems arose in the national 
or individual life, the problem was immediately 
reflected back upon God, and became one in regard 
to His nature or action. In Israel the religious 
progress appears in the form of a conflict. And if 
a conflict implies lower elements and conceptions, 
it also imphes a higher element which was con- 
scious of the lower, and strove either to eject it or 
transform it. Such a transmuting force existed in 
Israel from the beginning, producing the results 
which mankind now inherit. ‘This force nay be 
identified with the moral in the conception of J”. 
Mere progress in itself does not decide that the 
progress was natural or supernatural. Our con- 
victions in regard to this point will be formed 
rather from our contemplation of the results 
eventually achieved, from contrasting these re- 
sults with those attained anywhere else, and from 
the trust we place in the consciousness of the 
prophets and leaders of Israel who felt that they 
were inspired. In a general way the religious 
history of Israel may be divided into three periods, 
in each of which the conflict resulted in a clearer 
conception of God, or of J” the God of Israel :— 
(a) The period from the Exodus to the revolution 
of Jehu.—The revolution of Jehu put its seal on 
the life-work of Elijah; it gave national expression 
to his demand: ‘If J” be God, follow him’ (1 K 
183). To the mass the struggle probably appeared 
an external one between two names, two deities ; 


and it issued in the acceptance of the one. The 
numerical oneness of God was recognized. To 


Elijah and others the question was not one of 
numerical unity only, but also of moral nature. 

(Ὁ) The prophetie period.—The conflict resulting 
in the recognition of J” as God alone, at least in 
Israel, was followed by one more inward. Though 
Baal as another than J” was set aside, Baal had 
incorporated himself in J”. Now, the conflict 
was not between J” and another, it was an 
internal one between J” and Jehovah-DBaal, be- 
tween two conceptions of Him—the popular and 
the prophetic. In the popular conception J” was 
still mainly their national god, the god of the 
land, giver of its corn and wine, and whose most 
pleasing service was sacrifice and oflering ; while 
to the Prophets He was a purely ethical Being, 
elevated far above the people, the righteous Ruler, 


[ὁ whom material offerings were inappreciable, 


and whose service could be nothing but a righteous 
life. What proportion existed between the pro- 
phetic party and the more backward popular mass 
eannot be known. The prophets now broke with 
the people as a whole, as they believed J” had 
broken with it and determined to destroy it. In 
earlier times prophets had broken only with par- 
ticular dynasties and threatened them with destruc- 
tion. But there was no difference in principle 
between the earlicr and the canonical prophets ; 
the grounds on which J” rejected a dynasty and 
the people were alike moral (1 Ix 22). A hundred 
years before the time of the canonical prophets, 
Elijah by his words, ‘the children of Isracl have 


| forsaken thy covenant,’ and by his flight to Horeb, 
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expressed his feeling that the breach was now one 
between J” and the people. Yet the breach was 
not absolute or final. Isaiah’s conception of the 
Remnant appears already in Elijah’s days: ‘I will 
leave me 7000 men in Israel’ (1 καὶ 19:8), The de- 
struction of the state, foretold by the prophets, 
verified the prophetic conception of J”: He was the 
righteous Ruler of the nations. It verified also their 
judgment upon the past religious life of the people. 

(c) From the destruction of the State onward.— 
The prophetic principles regarding J“ had been 
conspicuously illustrated in the national history : 
J” was God alone; He was righteous; His nature 
was inscribed in letters of fire across the people’s 
life and experience. But being written on the 
national history, these principles were as yet, 
to the individual mind, rather abstract. They 
were schematic, diagrammatic, seen to be true 


on the great scale and intellectually, hardly yet 
felt to be true in the experience of the indi- 
vidual. They had to be assimilated into the per- 


sonal experience, equated by reflection with the 
condition of the world, the state of the people, the 
life of the individual. The process vital great 
problems, all of which became problems about 
God. (a) J” was God alone and righteous, yet He 
took no pains to assert Himself against the world. 
He slept; the throne of the universe seemed vacant ; 
the nations knew Him not, and wrought unchecked 
their cruelties on the earth. (8) So, too, Israel 
was His people; they possessed the truth; His 
cause and theirs was one; because the eternal 
truth was in their hearts they were righteous as 
against the world, but all appeals to His tribunal 
were vain; their passionate cries that He would 
arise and plead their cause, and their passionate 
hopes, “116 15. near that will justify me,’ only ex- 
sired on the air. (γ) And in like manner the 
individual pined away solitary and deserted: 
‘Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God’ (Ps 69%). 
More daring spirits like Job rose in rebellion: the 
throne of the world was not vacant, it was filled 
by an Immorality; the human conscience rose, 
and, proclaiming itself greater than He, deposed 
Him from His seat. The OT closed leaving these 
confliets still undecided, though not without efforts 
towards a reconciliation. The people found a 
peace in hope and the future, and endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. The individual spirit, too, 
caught glimpses of a future beyond the borders of 
this life, and in the ecstasy of faith could say, ‘I 
know that I shallsee God.’ <A few in their loftiest 
moments were able to bring the reconciliation into 
the present and feel it if not think it. Though J” 
was seen in the world and in events, He was not 
exhausted by them, He stood above them and 
apart. The mind, too, was its own place, it could 
detach itself from its external conditions. And 
thus J” and the soul had fellowship, through no 
medium, spirit with spirit—‘ Nevertheless I am 
continually with thee’ (Ps 7953). 

(2) The Exodus to the revolution of Jehu.—From 
the Exodus onward J” was the God of Israel. 
People and prophets were at one in this. Israel 
never had any other native God but J”; if por- 
tions of the people declined to the service of the 
local Baals, J” was always the national God, and a 
conscience within the people constantly recalled 
them to His service. From Hosea downwards 
writers are in the habit of stigmatizing the corrupt 
worship of J” at the high places as Baal worship, 
—as no doubt in principle it was,—but fvehatbly 
strict idolatry, in the sense of worship of other 
gods than J”, was never very widespread either in 
the north or south, though towards the decline of 
the Judean state various Eastern idolatries were 
practised by some classes of the people. That J” 
was God of Israel was the faith of all, though the 


faith might mean different things to different 
minds, or among different classes. To some it 
might mean merely that J” was Israel’s national 
God as other peoples had also their gods (Mic 4°) ; 
to others it might mean something higher. A 
Shemitie mind might rise to general conceptions 
very slowly; and while practically J” was the 
only God to him, the theoretical notion that He 
was God alone might not have occurred to him. 
It perhaps needed that internal conflict which 
arose through the slowness of the popular mind, 
and that outward colhsion with idolatrous nations 
which occurred in the days of the great prophets 
to bring the unity of God to speculative clearness. 
Heb. tradition places the Decalogue at the begin- 
ning of Israel’s national development, and the 
prophets by their references to the moral Torah 
as known to the people from the first, but ‘ for- 
gotten’ by them, appear to follow the tradition. 
Moses is everywhere regarded as a prophet, and 
probably his teaching, like that of the prophets, 
consisted (apart from his lofty conceptions of God) 
in the main of social and civil ethics. Though the 
first commandment does not say that J” is God 
alone, the negative element, ‘ ‘Thou shalt have no 
gods before me,’ is without a parallel in the history 
of religions. J” was a jealous God. Why was He 
jealous? Jealousy is the reaction of one’s self- 
consciousness against a wrong done him. What 
was the idea held of J” when it was thought His 
consciousness of Himself would feel other gods 
beside Him intolerable? If the Decalogue be 
Mosaic, there was virtual monotheism in Israel 
since the Exodus, though it might be only among 
the higher minds, and more latent than conscious. 
And that which made J” unique at least, if not 
alone, was His moral being. Writers of all schools 
are agreed that ethical elements entered into the 
conception of J” from the beginning. There was 
at least on His nature a crescent of light, which 
waxed till it overspread His face, and He was light 
with no darkness at all. When Moses sat judging 
the people, dispensing right and justice in the 
name of their God, it could not but appear to the 
people that He was a God of righteousness. It has 
been contended that in subsequent history J” some- 
times displayed ‘ unaccountable humours,’ that is, 
moods of mind and a kind of action not reducible 
under the moral idea. The arguments for this are 
not quite cogent. At all events, Israel entered 
upon national existence with two articles of faith : 
that J” was their God alone, and that in His Being 
He was moral, the impersonation of Right and 
Righteousness. And emotional energy was given 
to these two articles by the consciousness of having 
been redeemed by their God. Behind the people’s 
national life lay the consciousness of redemption 
as much as it lies behind the life of the Christian. 
Israel’s 5611 - consciousness as a nation was 
virtually identical with its consciousness of J”, 
its God, J”, indeed, was all in all, the people 
little else than the medium through which He 
displayed Himself. The old anthology recording 
Israel’s conflicts with the nations is called ‘The 
Book of the Wars of J”’ (Nu 214), Meroz is 
cursed, because it came not ‘ to the help of J”’ (Jg 
5%). The people’s victories are ‘the righteous 
acts of J”, the righteous acts of His rule in Israel’ 
(Jg 5%). The furore of enthusiasm for J” in the 
song of Deborah reflects baek light on the Exodus 
and the work of Moses. The conceptions regard- 
ing J” found in the oldest literature differ little 
from those of the prophetic age and subsequent 
times, except that they are less broadly expressed. 
(a) The dwelling-place of J” was often at least 
conceived as superterrestrial. He ‘came down’ to 
see the tower which men did build (Gn 115), and 
to discover if the wickedness of Sodom corre- 
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sponded to the ery against it (1871), and He rained 
fire on the cities of the plain from J” ‘out of 
heaven’ (19%). To Moses He said He had come 
down to save His people (Ex 3°). But, though 
heaven was His throne, He manifested Himself 
over all the earth,—to Abraham in Ur and Canaan ; 
to Jacob in Mesopotamia, to whom He also said, 
‘Fear not to go down to Egypt; I will go down 
with thee’ (Gn 46%); to Moses at Sinai and in 
Egypt; to His people, going before them into 
Canaan (Ex 33%), There, though His presence 
was specially attached to the Ark, He also revealed 
Himself to Josliua as the captain of the Lord’s 
hosts (Jos 5), and by His spirit He ruled the 
people, raising up judges, inspiring Saul and 

avid. (6) As to His relation to nature, it is said 
in the oldest Creation narrative that He made 
heaven and earth, and all the creatures, as 
well as man (Gn 2). On the highest scale He 
commands nature, sending a universal flood upon 
the earth, opening the windows of heaven and 
breaking up the fountains of the great deep 
(Gn 7). By some convulsion of nature He ‘ over- 
throws’ the cities of the plain (Gn 19). Before 
Joshua He made the sun and moon stand still in 
the sky (Jos 10") ; and at His command the stars 
ficht in their courses against Sisera (Jg 5”). All 
earthly and heavenly forces obey Him. He caused 
an east wind to blow, and rolled back the sea 
(Ex 1471); He brought locusts on Egypt (10%), and 
turned the river into blood (719) ; He sent hail and 
fire (93) and darkness (1035). In the days of Ahab 
He scourged the land three and a half years with 
a drought (1 K 171); and in the time of David 
devastated the people with a pestilence (2 5 247), 
(c) In the early literature Israel had not yet 
entered greatly into relation with the nations; 
the teaching of Scripture regarding J”’s rule of the 
nations first appears in the prophets when the 
great Assyrian and Babylonian empires came 
upon the stage of the world’s history. But the 
game conceptions appear in the earlier literature 
as in the later. J” showed His power over Egypt 
when He brought out the people with a high hand, 
slew the firstborn, and overwhelmed the army in 
the sea. Hedrove out the nations before Israel, 
and gave David his victories over Aram and the 
i ger around. In Israel itself He is the Living 

od and Ruler. His angel leads the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak. The government of the people 
is in His hand. When in early times a crisis 
arises, He raises up a judge to save the pcople; 
when the old order changes, He elects Swul to the 
throne ; and when the age of conflict is over and 
an era of peaceful development is inaugurated, He 
‘builds an house’ for David, making his dynasty 
perpetual. Human leaders are but the form in 
which J” clothes His own efficiency, for it is His 
spirit animating them that makes them heroes 
and saviours, such as were the judges and Saul. 
The spirit of J” is J” exercising efliciency. And 
though this efficiency is most visible in the ex- 
ternal rule of the people it operates also in the 
sphere of thought, raising up prophets and Nazir- 
ites. The external and the inward often go hand 
in hand, as when David made Jerusalem the 
7 aiggeas as well as political capital of the kinc- 

om, and when prophets of the Lord like Nathan 
and Gad became his advisers. (οἷ) J”s rule of the 
world and of His people is moral. For his sin 
Adam forfeited Eden; for their wickedness man- 
kind were drowned by a flood, and the citics of 
the plain overthrown. Ahab’s sin was chastised 
by a drought, and David’s by a pestilence. The 
histories being so greatly public annals, little is 
said of the relation of J” to the individual. But 
such histories as those of Sarah, Rachel, and 
Hannah indicate how closely connected J” was 


thought to be with family life; and such narra- 
tives as the covenants between Jacob and Laban 
(Gn 31#*-), Abraham and Abimelech (217%), Joshua 
and the Gibeonites (Jos 915), show how He entered 
into the common life of men. That J”’s treatment 
of the individual was considered moral everywhere 
appears, 6.5. the brethren of Joseph (Gn 4221), 
Korah (Nu 16°), Achan (Jos 7%), Hophni and 
Phinehas (1 8 3%), Ahab (1 K 217%), In Ex 3233 J” 
says, ‘ Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will 
I blot out of my book.’ And in narrating the death 
of Abimelech, thevery ancient historian says, ‘Thus 
God requited the wickedness of Abimelech whieh 
he did unto his father’ (Jg 9° 57), And on reward 
of righteousness, comp. David’s words, 1S 2673 
‘The LorpD render to every man his righteousness.’ 
Cf. 25 2°, 1 Καὶ 18%, And, finally, (6) the idea of 
J”’s foresight and predetermination is illustrated 
in the protevangelium (Gn 34: 15), in the covenant 
promises to Abraham (Gn 15), in the destinies 
appointed for Jacob and Esau (2573 9797f. 898.) and 
in the place and character predicted for the children 
of Jacob (Gn 49). 

The earlier part of the period from the Exodus 
to the fall of the house of Omri was a time of 
warfare with external cnemies till J” gave His 
people rest under David ; and it has been thought 
that the name “5 of Hosts,’ or fully, ‘J”, God of 
Hosts’ (nixzs ‘a> "), may have arisen during this 
time of conflict—the ‘ hosts’ being those of Israel. 
It is strange that the name is not found in the 
Hex., appearing in Samuel, and particularly in 
the prophets. It is possible that the title had 
some concrete origin such as is suggested, and 
that it did not originally refer to the hosts of 
heaven, whether stars or angels, nor to the 
general cosmic forces of the universe. In the 
prophets, however, there is certainly no reference 
to the hosts of Israel. Between the time of the 
battle-cry, ‘the sword of the Lord and of Gideon’ 
(Jg¢ 7%), and the words of Isaiah, ‘In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved’ (Is 30%), a world had 
passed away and a new one arisen. The ancient 
name ‘J” of Hosts’ was used as the loftiest 
name for J”, suggesting His royal majesty and 
infinite power ; but in all likelihood the prophets 
used the name as a single title without analyzing 
it, and never asking themselves what the ‘ hosts’ 
were. J” of Hosts mcans God of the nniverse.* 

(3) The Prophetic period.—J” was pre-eminently 
the God of hnman history, and it was in their 
history that the people learned to know Him. 
The stages through which the history ran led the 
people’s thoughts ever more from the external to 
the inward in J”. First, the victories He gave them 
at the Exodus, at the entrance into Canaan, and in 
David’s days, revealed the might of J’. Then, 
their defeats in after days, and the dissolution of 
the state, gave them a sight into His inward being. 
No prophet or writer ever attributed Israel’s 
disasters to the might of the nations or their gods ; 
they were due to J” their God Himself. They 
were chastisements, revealing Ilis moral being. 
And finally, in the depression that lay on them 
from the Exile, never uplifted, they learned to 
transcend both history and external conditions, 
and to know J” as a spiritual fellowship. They 
were ever with [lim (Ps 73°73). They were satisfied 
with His likeness (Ps 17%); J” was God_of the 
spirits of all flesh (Nu 16% 27"), His afflictions 
had already enabled Jeremiah to reach this stage, 
in whom we see prophecy transfigured into piety. 

Under Solomon, Τ πεῖ entered into the circle of 
civilized nations. His father David was a fervent 
Jehovist ; fervour was searcely characteristic of 
himself in any direction. As he built houses for 


*See Kautzsch, ZAW, 1886; PRE? s. " Zebaoth’s; Borchert, 
Sk, 1806. 
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the gods of the neighbouring peoples among whom 
he found his wives, he cannot have been a logical 
monotheist. Neither was Ahab this even a 
hundred years later, though there is no evi- 
dence, but the reverse, that he abandoned the 
worship of J”. The century after Solomon wit- 
nessed the complete absorption of the native popu- 
lation; but if Israel subdued the Canaanites, it 
was in turn conquered by them. It inherited 
their civilization, but the heritage included a 
legacy of debased moral conceptions and practices. 
J” took possession of the native shrines, and so 
became God of the land; but as He was wor- 
shipped where the Baals had been before, to many 
He might seem not unlike them. The confusion 
was increased by the fact that the name baal, 1.2. 
‘lord,’ was applied to J”.* Processes had been 
coing on for long of which we have no clear 
account. It was in a way a fortunate thing that 
Ahab introduced the worship of the Tyrian Baal. 
It brought matters to a pass, and awoke men to 
see What was at stake. The persecution of the J” 
party was no doubt caused by their 2 igre for 
Ahab was no propagandist. Though Elijah was 
the spokesman of the party, he had a wide move- 
ment behind him. Obadiah, the chamberlain, hid 
100 prophets of J” in caves (1 KK 18). The dis- 
affection had invaded the army. When the 
people ‘limped between two opinions’ (1874), it 
was a struggle between their own convictions and 
the influence of the court. Some indeed, like the 
Rechabites, were more radical, seeing in the Baal 
worship only a feature of the Canaanite civiliza- 
tion accepted by Israel, which they would have 
swept away, returning to the ancient ideal of a 
nomadic hfe. And Tlosea appears to express a 
similar sentiment when he says that J” shall 
allure Israel into the wilderness and give her her 
vineyards from there (24%), At last the spirit 
of revolt embodied itself in Jehu, and swept away 
the house of Omri and Baal together. J” stood 
with no rival. It was a great though only an 
external victory. The scene of cenflict now 
changes to the nature of J” Himself, and the 
conflict is waged by the canonical prophets. 

The prophets taught nothing new about J’,+ 
though, with history as their lesson-book, they 
taught many things more clearly. And to many 
who had been blind to J”s operations in the past, 
what they taught may have seemed strange and 
even incredible. Each prophet has some special 
truth about J” to declare, and the truth is per- 
haps a reflection of his own kind of mind. But as 
the separate colours combine to form the pure 
light, all their separate truths unite to reveal the 
full nature of J”, for it takes many human minds 
to make up the divine mind. The prophets, like 
their predecessors, are, first of all, seers; their 
function 15 to foresee and predict ; their teaching 
about the nature of J” only sustains their pre- 
dictions. The simultaneous rise of four men such 
as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, each inde- 
pendent of all the others, is a mystery. Amos 
says, ‘The Lord God doeth nothing without 
revealing lis counsel to his servants the pro- 
phets’ (34). But the revelation was probably in 
some way mediated. Did the prophet’s ear catch 
distant sounds of movements among the nations, 
unheard by other ears? or was it their thought of 
J”, ever becoming more powerful and engrossing, 
that led them to project the calamitous future? 
Probably it was both combined. It is usually 
argued that the prophets reached their mono- 
theism along the line of the ethical conception | 


* This may be inferred from the fact that names compounded 
with Baal occur not only in Saul’s but in David’s family. Cz. 
also Hog 216, 

t See, now, Wellh. Isr. τ. Jud. Geschichte, 110, 
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of J”; from being the Unique One J” became the 
Only One. Possibly their minds moved along 
several lines. The prophets of the δύῃ. cent. do 
not formally declare J” to be God alone, though 
they silently ignore all other gods; it is only in 
the age of Dt and in that of Deutero-Isaiah that 
J’’s sole Godhead is directly expressed. 

It is now a common-place to say that Amos 
taught that J” is absolute Righteousness, the 
impersonation of the moral idea ; that moral evil 
alone is sin; and that the only service J” desires 
is a righteous hfe (though Amos also teaches that 
J” is good and compassionate, 2° 7%); and that 
Ilosea represents J” as unchanging Love, which 
no ingratitude of His people can weary or alienate 
(though Hosea does not forget the righteousness 
of J”, 2); and that to Isaiah J” is the tran- 
scendent Sovereign and universal Lord (though he, 
too, recognizes the fatherly goodness and nurture 
of J”, 15 51%), Isaiah expresses his conception in 
the term hddésh, of which ‘holy’ is a very im- 
perfect rendering. ‘ Holiness’ is not primarily a 
moral quality, it is the expression of Godhead: in 
the absolute sense. ‘The Holy One of Israel’ is a 
paradox, meaning that the transcendent God has 
become God of Israel. Isaiah in one thought goes 
beyond his predecessors (but see HOSEA): he insists 
on religiousness—that the consciousness of J” should 
be ever present in the mind. The want of this 
consciousness, insensibility to the Lord the King, 
failure to recognize Him in the events of history 
and human life,—this is sin (13), And it is the 
cause of all sin, of the levity of human life (51%), 
and the self-exaltation both of men and nations 
(2208 99 1012. The prophetic ideas form but half 
their teaching, the greater half lies in their own 
life and personal relation to God. Taken as a 
whole, the prophetic teaching amounts to tle 
full ethicizing of the conception of J”. And the 
nioral is of no nationality ; it transcends nation- 
ality, and is human. The righteous God is God 
universal, over all. The principles of the human 
economy have at last clearly reflected themselves 
in the consciousness of the prophets, and human 
history’is seen to be a moral process. And the 
idea naturally suggested the other idea of the 
issue of the process, the eschatology, which is the 
realizing of perfect righteousness in the world 
of mankind (Is 1% 9’), The movement of the 
prophetic thought towards universalism was aided 
by the entrance of the great empires of Assyria 
and Babylon on the stage of history. This gave 
them a new idea, that of the world; it created 
a new antithesis, J” and the world; and it 
opened a new realm for the rule of the King, 
all the nations of the earth. Universalism is 
most broadly taught in Deutero-Isaiah ; but there 
it is a theological deduction from the unity of 
God. J” is God alone, the first and the last, initi- 
ating all movements and leading them to their 
issue; and His salvation shall be to the ends of 
the earth (49°), The loftiest thoughts of God 
expressed in Scripture are found in Job and Deut.- 
Isaiah. In the latter writer all the operations and 
attributes of J” are combined to sustain the faith 
that he is Redeemer of Israel and Saviour of all 
mankind,—His creation of the earth (451%) and 
man (42°"), His call of Israel to be His servant and 
revelation of Himself within it (491-86 4519-25 491-6), 
and its Restoration (497% 504*-),—all these are in 
order that all the ends of the earth may look unto 
Him and be saved (457? 405 514#-), 

(4) From the Exile onwards.—Attributes.—In 
the last period of Israel’s history new conceptions 
of God hardly emerge. The period was rather one 
of assimilation of the prophetic teaching into the 
individual mind and experience. What the Wy 
ig 
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purpose, and particularly of the eschatological 
issues of His purpose, formed the subject of re- 
flection, and efforts were made to verify it in 
experience. The efforts, as has been said, raised 
problems which, if they baffled solution, led to a 
more inward knowledge of God (Ps 73%"). The 
problems were mainly three: God and the world ; 
God and Israel His people; and God and the life 
and destiny of the individual (see above). 

Perhaps in this period fuller and more formal 
expression is given to the attributes of God. But 
a detailed account of the divine attributes is of 
little moment or worth. ‘When the idea is reached 
that God is a transcendent moral Person, it is but 
a matter of deduction or analysis to tabulate His 
attributes, for ‘moral’ embraces not only right- 
eousness, but goodness, love, and compassion. In 
earlier times J” revealed His nature in actions 
which illustrated some one of His attributes. The 
very surprising ancient passage Ex 34°%, in which 
J” proclaimed His name, that is, His whole being, 
left little to be added later: ‘Jehovah, Jehovah God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suflering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty.’ In later times two causes contri- 
buted to a more frequent reference to the attributes 
of God: first, the tendency to reflection on His 
nature and on [is historical operations, and their 
religious meaning. This tendency appears in Ezk, 
and Deutero-Isaiah, and downwards. The latter 
prunes is fond of turning God’s creative and 

istorical acts (49:6) into attributes; and thus His 
relation to the world as Creator becomes the basis 
and guarantee of His relation to it as Saviour 
(45:8... ef. the cosmic christology of St. Panl’s 
later Epp.). And, secondly, when the people 
wrestled with their God over their adverse destiny 
and lopes deferred, calling to mind His wonders 
of old (Ps 77", and the historical Pss), and the 
‘sire mercies’ promised to David (Pss 89. 132), 
and appealing to Him not to be far (Ps 22), to 
make no tarrying, but shine forth for their salva- 
tion and stir up His might, they naturally often 
dwell on His attributes, for prayer is mostly 
ealling to God’s mind that which He is. Yet, 
however varied the emotions be in these psalms, in 
contents they hardly go beyond the prayers of 
Moses (Ex 324%, Nu 142") Dt 9"), The ethical 
being of J” in combination with His attributes of 
omniscience and omnipresence is very profoundly 
realized by the author of Ps 189. (On special 
points in the various attributes see the separate 
articles), 

The OT can searcely be used as authority for 
the existence of distinctions within the Godhead. 
The use of ‘us’ by the divine speaker (Gn 1% 3% 
11’) is strange, but is perhaps due to His conscious- 
ness of being surrounded by other beings of a 
loftier order than men (Is 6°), Some other things 
are suggestive, if nothing more. The angel of J” 
is at once identical with J” and yet different 
from Him. Im Ezk and later prophets there is a 
movement towards hypostatizing the Spirit of God 
(see ANGEL). The ‘word’ of God is sometimes 
spoken of as if it had an objective existence, and 
possessed a native power of realizing itself. The 
‘wisdom’ of God in some passages is no more an 
attribute of God, but a personification of 1115 
thought. In Pr 8 ‘wisdom’ is God’s world-plan 
or conception, the articulated framework of the 
universe as a moral organism. Its creation is the 
first movement of the divine mind outward. Being 
projected outside of the mind of God, it becomes 
the subject of His own contemplation ; it is ‘with’ 
God. It is also His architect in creation, for 
creation is only the divine wisdom realizing itself. 


And as one work of creation arises after another | 


embodying it, its self-realization is as ifit ‘ played: 
before J”, and this play of self-expression was 
most joyous in the moral economy of man (ef. 
Jn 1155, Eph 3°, Col 17 1%), Whether the ‘ servant 
of the LORD’ be a true being, or only a conception 
personified into a being, he may be defined as the 
word of God incarnated in the seed of Abraham. 
And if even the loftiest Messianic conceptions of the 
OT remain short of the idea that God ‘ became’ 
man, yet in Is 9!" J” is manifested in the fulness of 
His being in the Messianic King (cf. chs. 7. 11). 
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GOD (IN NT).*—The main object of this art. 
must be to draw in broad outline the doctrine of 
God in the NT, so as to show more particularly 
what new elements are added, and what old 
elements are specially developed or emphasized. 
The details of the subject may be left to the 
special arts., but it is important to mark distinctly 
those points in which NT presents an advance 
upon OT. 

With this object in view, our inquiry will 
naturally follow some such lines as these— 

I, TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY JUDAISM. 

1, Monisin. 
2. Transcendence. 
3. Particularist Limitations. 
II, ΤΈΛΔΟΒΙΝΟ oF NT. 
1. Attributes of God. 
(i.) Fatherhood. 
(ii.) Love. 
(111.) Righteousness. 
2. Revelation of God. 
(i.) Through the Son. 
(ii.) Through the lloly Ghost. 
3. Distinctions in the Godheasl. 
(i.) The Father and the Son. 
(ii.) The Holy Ghost. 

I, TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY JUDAISM.— 
It is impossible not to be impressed by the intense 
and passionate loyalty of Jews to the idea of God 
as they conceived that it had been handed down to 
them. The repudiation of idolatry could not have 
been more complete. It was this uncompromising 
monotheism which formed at once the largest and 
the purest element in the antipathy which the Jews 
felt for the heathen world, and in their impatience 
of its domination. The well-known instance of 
Calignla’s attempt to set up his statue in the 
temple shows how the whole nation was stirred 
to its depths by the threat of such a sacrilege 
(Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, δὲ 32-43; Jos. Ant. XVII. 
vili. 2-9, BJ τ΄. x. 1-3). And smaller incidents, 
like the hewing down of the golden eagle from 
the gate of the temple under Herod (Ant. XVII 
vi. 2, BJ τ. xxxiii. 2-4), and that of Pilate and the 
shields (Ant. XVI. iii. 1, BJ Il. ix. 2, 35 Philo, acd 
G. § 38), illustrate the jealousy with which the 
slightest approach of heathen profanation was 
resisted. — 

Christian apologists have often done scant Justice 
to the intensity of this faith, which was utterly 
disinterested and capable of magnificent seltf- 


* The writer of this portion of the art. very much regrets that 
he has not had the advantaze of seeing the previous portion 
before writing. 
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sacrifice. Those who believe most firmly that 
the Christian creed is an advance upon it are yet 
bound to recognize that it formed the base, broad 
and deep, on which that creed has been built. 
Judaism with all its faults and with all its cor- 
ruptions was yet the religion of the Chosen People. 
However imperfectly it embodies the leading 
principles of Psalmists and Prophets, it yet had 
those principles behind it. It made great mistakes 
in the estimate and in the interpretation of its own 
past, but these very mistakes would seem to have 
been honest, and in the first instance at least mis- 
takes of the head rather than of the heart. 

A Christian cannot afford to misjudge or under- 
value the better elements in Judaism, even in that 
branch of Judaism which rejected Christianity. 
At the same time he cannot help seeing certain 
weak points in it—points in which it demanded 
improvement, and which it has been one of the 
great results of the coming of Christ to improve. 
This holds good even of one of its best features, 
its doctrine of God. And that in three respects. 

1. Afonrsir.—It was of the essence of the Jews’ 
belief that God is One. The Jew repeated solemnly 
every day the words of Dt 6' ‘Hear, O Israel, J” 
our God is one J’.’ A stress was laid on ‘one’ to 
mark the contrast to the gods of the heathen. 
And it is said that Rabbi Akiba died lis martyr’s 
death with this word ‘one’ on his lips (Weber, 
μα. Theol.” § 31, p. 151). Our Lord, as we know, 
took the same text as a starting-point of His 
own tcaching (Mk 12°), And yet, after all, it 
expresses, or was apt to express, in the mouth of 
a Jew a rigid abstract idea of Oneness. The Jews 
appealed to it at a later date against the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. And it did for them 
exclude the deeper truth contained in that doctrine 
—the truth that God is not a mere Monad, self- 
centred and self-absorbed, without scope for the 
exercise of the highest aflections within itsclf, but 
a Monad so distributed as it were within itself as 
to admit of a perfect interchange and reciprocity 
of those affections which can exist only as between 
persons. On this side the Jewish monotheism 
could not help being bare and dry and inadequate 
to the true richness and fulness of Deity. 

The passages of OT in which the plural is used in reference 
to the divine action led the Jews to make some smal] approach 
towards the Christian conception by the idea of an ‘ upper or 
celestial familia or tribunal’ (Taylor on Pirke Abeth, ii. 2). 
Taylor quotes Sanhed. 386: ‘The Holy One, blessed is He, does 
nothing without consulting the familia superna, for it is said 
(Dn 427), “* This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the holy ones.’’’ 

2. TRANSCENDENCE.—At the time of which we 
are speaking there was a marked and widespread 
tendency in the higher minds to widen the chasm 
between God and the world. Philosophy was 
straining after a conception of the Supreme Good or 
the Supreme Being as transcending the conditions 
of finite existence (οὐκ οὐσίας ὄντος τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι 
ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας πρεσβείᾳ καὶ δυνάμει ὑπερέχοντος, 
Plato, Rep. 508 Β). This was especially charac- 
teristic of Platonism, which contributed so much 
to the thought of Philo. And a like effort might 
be seen in the Oriental religions which were in 
contact with Judaism on another side. It may 
not be easy to say how far the movement in 
Judaism itself was sympathetic to these influences 
and how far it was internal and spontaneous; but 
that there was such a movement is evident. 

(a) Names of God.—One marked indication of it 
is the treatment of the divine names. The great 


covenant name Jehovali (Jahweh) was considered | 
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instinct of reverence: ‘ Heaven,’ ‘ Place,’ or ‘ Space’ 
(ὁ τόπος in Philo), ‘the Name,’ ‘the Holy One, 
blessed is He’ (Taylor on Pirke Aboth, iv. ἢ. In 
Greek the usual substitute was Κύριος, This con- 
veyed, of course, indirectly the full connotation of 
J”; directly, it gave prominence to the idea of 
sovereignty. This idea meets us in a great 
variety of forms: ‘God, King, Lord of the world’; 
‘Lord of all,’ ‘God, Lord of heaven,’ ‘Lord of the 
whole creation of the heaven,’ ‘ Lord of lords, of the 
mighty, of the rulers,’ dominator dominus (8 or 9 
times in 2 Es); ‘Great King,’ ‘ King of kings,’ 
‘King on the lofty throne’; ‘ Lord of judgment, of 
righteousness,’ deus, dominus omnipotens. In 
close connexion with the sovereignty of God is 
His majesty: ‘the Great One,’ ‘the Great Glory,’ 
‘the Holy and Great One,’ ‘the Honoured and 
Glorious One,’ ‘the Mighty One,’ fortis, fortissi- 
mus (esp. in2 Esand Apoc. Bar), ‘Less frequent is 
the idea of creation as an attribute of God (Enoch 
81° 94, Assump. Mos. 10”), and that of eternity 
(Enoch 25% 75%, Assump. Mos. 107; cf. Cheyne on 
Is 40°5). After the simple titles Θεός and Kvpios, 
probably the commonest in the literature of this 
period is ‘ Most High’ (&rc7os, altissimus, excelsus, 
ἐν ὑψίστοις κατοικῶν : on this title cf. Cheyne, Lamp. 
Lect. p. 83f.). We may take this as the most 
direct expression of the idea which we call 
‘transcendence.’ 


On the names of God the reader may consult the excellent 
indexes in Charles, Book of Hnoch and Assump. of Aloses, and 
Bensly-James, fourth Bk, of Ezra, There is less material in 
Pss of Sol and Test. of XII. Patriarchs. A list of the divine names 
in the earlier part of the Talmud is given in an essay by Léw, 
Gesamm. Schr. i. 177-186 (Schtrer, UZ, 1891, col. 275). 


(6) Hemoval of Anthropomorphisms.—The older 
forms of Judaism are well represented in the 
Targums. In these the growing conception of the 
transcendence of God is clearly marked. The 
simple anthropomorphisms which are so common 
in OT are paraphrased away. The ground is cut 
from under them at the outset, as the creation of 
man in the likeness of God (Gn 1”) is changed into 
his creation in the likeness of the ministering 
angels. God is represented as taking counsel with 
the angels, and creating man in their image. In pur- 
suance of this tendency, where God is represented 
as ‘coming down,’ as secing and hearing, etc., we 
find substituted the vaguer expressions, ‘ God 
revealed Himself,’ ‘it was revealed before God.’ 
When we are told in Gn 18° that Abraham’s 
heavenly visitants ‘ate’ what was set before them, 
the later (though in this case not the oldest) 
Targum paraplrases ‘it seemed to him as though 
they ate’; and in like manner in the case of Lot 
(Gn 19%), Even the ascription to God of mental 
acts, such as ‘knowledge’ (Gn 3°, Ex 3”) or 
‘intending’ (Gn 50”), is avoided, and that in the 
older Targum of Onkelos. Other expressions 
which attribute to God the conditions and even the 
passions of man are removed (e.g. the ‘man of 
war’ in Ex 15%), anger (Ex 15°, Ps 10°), repentance 
(Ex 32"). Along with these changes go a number 
of others, the object of which is to spiritualize the 
realistic descriptions of the intercourse between 
God and man. In this way even Jacob’s wrestling 
and Moses’ speaking with God ‘face to face’ 
disappear ; and in places where God and man are, 
as it were, bracketed together a distinction is 
introduced, e.g. Ex 1451: ‘[the people] believed in 
the LorD and in his servant Moses’ becomes 
‘believed in the LorD and in the prophecy of 
Moses’; Nu 9215: ‘[the people] spake against God 


too sacred to be pronounced aloud except in the 
temple (Schiirer, GJV ii. 241, 381; Eng. tr. | 
II. i, 296, ii. 82). Besides the common substitution | pp. 154-157). 

of Adonai or Elohim in reading, a number of | The Greek version of OT (Sept.) is several 
paraphrases were in use, all prompted by the! centuries older than the written Targums as they 


and against Moses’ becomes ‘murmured before 
J” and disputed with Moses’ (Weber, Jud. Theol.? 
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have come down to us. And there, too, a very 
similar set of changes may be noted. There, too, 
we find paraphrases for God’s ‘repenting,’ for the 
descriptions of God as seen, for ‘the LORD is a 
man of war’ (Drummond, Philo Judeus, i. 158 f.). 
The fragments quoted by Clem. Alex. and Euseb. 
show that one of the earliest Judso-Alexandrian 
writers, Aristobulus, whose date is placed at about 
B.C. 170-150, had already diseussed and explained 
at length the anthropomorphisms in OT (Schiirer, 
GJV ii. 763; Eng. tr. 11. iii. 240). And Philo 
deliberately rejects all real anthropomorphism or 
anthropopathism, though he regards the use of 
anthropomorphie expressions as a_ necessity, 
especially for the unlearned (Drummond, op. cit. 11. 
12-15). 

We have thus abundant evidence as to the 
general set of the current of thought in the 
century immediately before and immediately after 
the Christian era. And yet at a later date, and 
it may be to a certain extent even at this date, 
other causes were operating to bring back anthro- 
pomorphisms of a particular kind. We shall see 
this when we eome to speak presently of the 
limitations imposed upon Judaism by its excessive 
self-consciousness of national privilege. However 
much it might avoid the conceiving of God as 
made in the likeness of man generally, it had not 
the same hesitation to conceive of Him as made in 
the likeness of the ideal Jew (see below, p. 208%). 

(c) Intermediate Beings.—In proportion as God 
was removed from direct contact with the world 
of matter, it became necessary to fill up the gap 
with intermediate agencies. So Philo: ‘God 
generated all things (out of matter), not touching 
it Himself, for it was not right for the Wise and 
Blessed to come in contact with indeterminate 
and mixed matter; but He used the incorporeal 
powers whose real name is ideas, that each genus 
might receive its fitting form’ (De Sacrificant. 13; 
ap. Drummond, Philo Judeus, ii. 113, with a slight 
difference of translation). Philo thus explains the 
action of God upon matter by tlie intervention 
of certain ‘powers,’ to which he also gives the 
Platonic name of ‘ideas.’ These, again, he some- 
times calls ‘Logoi,’ which, in their turn, are 
summed up under the comprehensive name of 
‘Logos,’ a quasi-personification of the divine 
reason. This is familiar ground (see art. LOGOS). 

Palestinian theology did not go so far as Alex- 
andrian in the use which it makes of intermediate 
agencies; but it, too, has and uses them. The 
most important of these for our purpose are tlie 
‘Memra’ or Word of J”, the Shechinah, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

The AZemra is a personification, almost a hypo- 
statizing, not of the Divine Reason, but of the 
executive Divine Word, on the model of such 
passages as Ig 55" * Ag the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither . . . so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth; it shall not return to me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ 
This executive Word of God is constantly sub- 
stituted in the Targum, in places where the OT 
refers the action directly to God Himself. The 
introduction of the Memra is the chief expedient 
for the removal of anthropomorphisms of which 
mention has just been made. All bodily appear- 
ance or bodily action is ascribed, not to God, but 
to His Memra. It is the medium through which 
the presence of God among His people is realized. 
The intervention of God in history is conducted 
through the Memra. The Alemra covers the whole 
ground over which God is represented as acting, 
as manifested, as revealed. It is remarkable that 


Targums, is not found in the Talmud. But we 
cannot doubt that it existed, though perhaps on 
a more limited scale, in the period of the NT. 

The place of the Mfemra is taken in the latez 
Talmudic literature by the Shechinah. In the 
Targums the two conceptions stand side by side, 
the Shechinah representing the manifested glory of 
the divine presence. The Shechinah diflers from 
the Memra as being, at least at this earlicr date, 
impersonal. Prayer and trust are predicated of 
the one, but not of the other. The Jfemra does, 
and the Shechinah does not, take an active part 
in the redemption of Isracl. The Greek equi- 
valent δόξα is of frequent occurrence in the NT 
(Weber, §§ 38, 39). 

In the OT there are a few allusions to the Holy 
Spirié (see sep. art.). One of the principal is Ps 51 
‘Take not thy Holy Spirit from me,’ where its 
function is clearly indicated as keeping alive re- 
ligion in the soul, and as the special medium of 
communication between God and the spirit of man. 
The ‘Spirit of God’ is repeatedly spoken of as the 
source of inspiration and revelation. It is, in par- 
ticular, the moving cause of the utterances, and, 
so far as they are divinely prompted, of the actions 
of the prophets and other organs of the Deity. In 
one OT writing there is a tendency to go further 
than this, and to make of the Ποῖν Spirit a dis- 
tinct hypostasis. This is Deutero-Isaiah, where 
we have such expressions as, ‘ The LORD God hath 
sent me, and his Spirit’ (48'*), and ‘They rebelled 
and grieved his Holy Spirit’ (G3; ef. Cheyne, 
ad loc.). There is hardly any clear advance upon 
this until we come to NT. The conception is not 
one that is largely used: ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ occurs 
once in Ps.-Sol (17%) and ‘immitte in me Spiritum 
Sanctum’ in 2 Es 14%, Ταῦ in neither case is 
there any attribution of personality. In Targ. 
and Talm. there is a fluctuating use, the tendency 
to personify being sometimes greater than it is at 
others (nm is both mase. and fem., but more often 
the latter, the sense of whicli is more impersonal, 
Weber, p. 191). The conception cannot be said 
to have assunied a fixed form at the time when 
NT literature begins. 

Besides these intermediate agencies there is the 
Messiah (‘Son of Man’ in Similitudes of Bk. of 
Enoch), whose function is esp. that of judgment 
and of the restoration of the chosen people. And 
there is also the whole celestial hierarchy of 
angels, which, from the Persian domination on- 
wards, had become more and more defined and 
elaborated, 


The Jew had a valuable corrective against the injurious 
effects of an exaggerated doctrine of the transcendence of God 
in the OT doctrine of His omnipresence, though this was not 
one of the doctrines which took the strongest hold on the 
Jewish mind. ‘In the development of the Jewish religion, 
this conception of God’s omnipresence was only reached at a 
comparatively late period, and it was for long crossed and 
obscured hy other simpler and more childish notions. To the 
moral attrihutes of Deity, to His supreme pity and justice, 
there are endless references in the Psalter and the Prophets ; 
to the divine omnipresence there are hut few. And, indeed, 
there is an element of philosophy and of mysticism in this 
conception, to neither of which the native Hebrew mind was 
pre-eminently prone.’ Still, the doctrine finds magnificent and 
classical expression in Ps 139; and it is natural that the modern 
writer, who seeks for the germs of a belief in the Immanence 
of God as well as in His transcendence, should fall hack upon 
this (see Montefiore in Aspects of Judaism, London, 1895, pp. 
107-124). On the relation of immanence and transcendence ia 
the theology of Philo, see Herriot, Philen le Jui, p. 211 ff. 


3. PARTICULARIST LIMITATIONS. — Although 
there was in Judaism this tendency to emphasize 
the transcendence of God, and although the atti- 
tude of mind corresponding to this tendency was 
one of reverential awe, which is often finely ex- 
pressed, there was at the same time another sct of 
tendencies which were apt to run counter to this, 


this eonception, though extremely frequent in the | and to bring back in an unattractive form the 
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very faults from which Judaism was trying to free 
itself. These counter-tendencies had their root in 
the overweening estimate of the Law and the 
rabbinical study of the Law, and of the privileged 
position of the Jewish people. 

The fundamental mistake of Judaism, fraught 
with disastrous consequences along the whole line 
of religious belief and practice, was its neglect of 
the Prophets in comparison with the Law, and its 
failure to grasp the principle that the Law was 
to be interpreted in the spirit of the Prophets and 
not by the rules of a minute literalism. The Jew 
believed that his Law came from God, and we must 
do justice to the strength and tenacity of this 
belief. It is easy to see how many of his errors of 
interpretation flowed directly from it. But it must 
be confessed that his zeal was not according to 
knowledge (Ro 107). However well meant in the 
first instance, it was often strangely devoid of in- 
sight (though from time to time flashes of insight 
may be discerned in it for which we are hardly 

repared by the general tenor of the surroundings). 
But this lack of insight caused the Jew to fall a 
too ready vietim to the warping effect of interested 
motive. Huis love of the Law as the gift of God 
became pride in himsclf as the exponent of the 
Law, pride in his race as the recipients of the Law, 
security in the consciousness of formal obedience 
as though it dispensed froin the prolonged and more 
difficult, task of true spiritual conformity. Not 
that the rabbinical teachers by any means always 
lost sight of this, but that through this process of 
self-deception a standard which, on the face of it, 
seemed to be extremely high became in practice 
miserably perverted and low. [Weare compelled 
to use such language, by an impartial study of 
Judaism in the Ist cent. of the ξεῖνοι era as 
it appears not only in Christian writings but in 
the pages of the Jewish historian, The Christian, 
however, should remember that, though true, this 
is not the whole truth; there are exeeptions and 
qualifications]. 

The Jew’s horizon was almost limited by the 
Law. 
minds, and the possession of it created a national 
self-consciousness which was anything but well 
adapted ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ ‘This state of things reacted strongly 
upon the conception of God. Judaism sought to 
get rid of anthropomorphisms drawn from common 
human nature only to substitute for them another 
set of anthropomorphisms, in some ways less in- 
nocent, drawn from rabbinical human nature. It 
expelled zdola tribus, only to fall a prey to idola 
specus et theatri. 

Thus God Himself was regarded as devoted to 
the study of His own Law, and not only of the 
Law, but even of the rabbinieal developments of 
the Law. By day He ‘is engaged upon the 24 
Books of the Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha, and by night He is engaged upon the 6 
divisions of the Mishnah. God is even represented 
as having companions in the study of the Torah. 
At least we have, aecording to Baba Mezia, 85>, 
even in heaven an assembly, like the high schools 
on earth, devoted to the investigation of the Torah. 
Here the great Rabbis sit in the order of their 
merit and of their knowledge of the Law, studying 
Hlatacha, and God studies with them. They dis- 
pute with one another and lay down Halacha’ 
(Weber, p. 158). 

We may make allowance for such extravagances 
as this, and see in them only a play of fancy srow- 
ing naturally out of the view that the Law embodied 
the Wisdom of God. But we see how the idolatry 
of the Law tended to contract the range of spiritual 
vision. And still more mischievous results followed 
when the Law and all the rest of the divine ordi- 


It absorbed the energies of the strongest | 


nances were regarded as having for their final 
cause the profit and glory of Israel. 

LITERATURE. — Much material may be found in the larger 
works on the Life of Christ and the history and condition of 
the Jewish People (Edersheim, Schiirer, etc.), or the works of 
Siegfried and Drummond on Philo (to which may be now added 
Herriot, Philon le Juif, Paris, 1898); in the editions of 
Pseudepigrapha, to which reference has been made above ; 
and in Taylor’s Pirke Aboth. But the most convenient and 
complete of all the collections bearing directly on Jewish 
thought and theology is the posthumous work of Ferdinand 
Weber, formerly called System d. altsynagogalen paldstinischen 
Theologie (Leipzig, 1880), and in the new and improved edition 
brought out under the superintendence of Schnedermann, 
Jiidische Theologie auf Grund d. Talmud ὦ. verwandter 
Schriften (1897). Weber, though of Jewish origin, wrote from 
the Christian standpoint; and the reader who desires to see 
what is to be said from the Jewish side will find it attractively 
presented in Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures (London, 1892), and 
in artt. in JQR. 


II, THE TEACHING OF THE NT.—We thus have 
as the starting-point for the teaching of NT an 
idea of God very tenaciously held, up to a certain 
point high and pure, and still bearing at times, 
though fitfully and uncertainly, the marks of its 
inspired origin; but as a rule contracted and 
petrified, with far too much of the life and warmth 
of the old belief of Psalmists and Prophets dried 
out of it, and in many minds seriously infected 
with a cancerous growth of self-love and self- 
righteousness. How did Christianity vivify, re- 
store, enlarge, and enrich this idea? It did so (1) 
by asserting with greatly increased breadth and 
emphasis certain of the attributes of Godhead ; 
(2) by presenting in the person of Jesus Christ a 
special revelation, brought home in the most pal- 
pable of forms, of the nature of God as expressed 
in these attributes ; and (3) by opening the eyes of 
men to the truth that God is not, as was supposed, 
a simple Monad, but that within the Oneness of 
His Being there were included certain distinctions 
which made possible a constant flow and return of 
the highest and purest affections, dimly shadowed 
in the like affections of men, and putting a crown 
to the divine perfections. 


l. THE ATTRIBUTES OF GoD. —m respect to 
the attributes of God the teaching of NT grows di- 
rectly out of that of OT, but in each case greatly 
strengthens, deepens, and extends that teaching. 
The Icading particulars in which it does this are 
as follows :— 

(i.) Katherhood.—Perhaps there has been a ten- 
deney to minimize too much the part which the 
conception of God as Father plays in OT (Holtz- 
mann, Neutestl. Theol. i. 48 fi.). Not only is the 
relation of God both to Israel as a whole and to the 
individual Israelite compared to that of a father 
(Dt 1% 8°, Ps 103%), but God is frequently repre- 
sented as the Father of Israel (Dt 32%, Jer 34% 
31°) and of Israelites (Is 6816 648, Wis 216 14%, Sir 
231-4, To 134). We have also the correlative ex- 
pressions: Israel is ‘God’s son,’ Ex 4°%* (ef. Wis 
1815, Sir 37”), Hos 11], Jer 3 31%, Ps 897, and | 
individuals in Israel His ‘ children’ (Dt 14). Some | 
of these passages are enunciated with full prophetic | 
πληροφορία (Ex 4331. Hos 11}, Is 6315), and must be 
numbered among the axiomatic utterances of OT 
religion. We note also, that while the relation of 
son to father is predicated both of Israel as a 
whole, and mediately through the nation of indi- 
vidual Israelites, it is also predicated with especial 
force of the theocratic king whom, with the sequel 
of the history before us, we regard as.a type of the 
Messiah (Pss 2 and 89). . 

There was therefore no lack of points of contact 
and connexion between the teaching of OT and of 
NT. And yet the doctrine of NT assumes such 
different proportions as almost to amount to a new 
revelation. So far as the idea of the Divine 
Fatherhood really entered into the popular con- 
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sciousness, it was chiefly as an item in the general 
sense of privilege. Even that had its good side, 
and this good side was the saving virtue of Juda- 
ism. But the virtue and its corruption lay too 
near together. Over wide tracts of Judaism the 
former was very largely swallowed up by the 
latter. A new impulse was needed if the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was to retain its highest 
qualities of warmth and intimacy, and was at the 
same time not to be the privilege of a chosen few, 
but was to be brought home to the common con- 
sciousness of mankind, 

No one doubts that Christianity has succeeded 
in doing this. From the beginning of NT to the 
end the lesson of God’s Fatherhood is presented in 
such mass and volume as to identify it with the 
very essence of Christianity in a sense which does 
not apply to any other religion. And this is a 
clear case in which all subsequent teaching does 
but reflect the teaching of the Founder. One of 
the leading features in that teaching is the 
(inherited) conception of God as King (the king- 
dom of God as representing His penetrating and 
pervasive sovereignty); but side by side with this, 
and in full equality with it, is the conception of 
God as Father. No name of God was more con- 
stantly on the lips of Christ ; and no other name 
so dominated the whole thought of God, as He not 
only cherished it for Himself, but bequeathed it to 
His disciples. Fatherhood is no longer one attribute 
among many, but it is a central attribute which 
gives a colour to all the rest. It is characteristic 
of Jesus that He repeatedly argues downwards 
from this attribute as furnishing a safe basis for 
deduction (Mt 6° 32 '79-11 10?9-21 etc.), 

The idea of the Fatherhood of God is presented 
in the teaching of our Lord upon three planes. 
(a) God is Father of all mankind. His fatherly 
attributes are displayed even to ‘the unthankful 
and the evil’ (Lk 6°, ef. Mt δ). (6) He is in a 
special sense the Father of believers, disciples of 
Christ. In the uncertainty which attends the 
exact circumstances of many of His discourses, it 
may be often doubtful as to how far the phrase 6 
πατὴρ ὑμῶν extends beyond these. Probably, as a 
rule its application starts from the inner circle. 
But it is also probably not confined to this. It is 
certainly impossible in view of such sayings as Mk 
9” (‘he that is not against us is for us’) to regard 
it as bounded by any hard-and-fast line. All those 
to whom Jesus speaks are potential disciples. 
The two classes run into each other. To both 
God stands in the relation of Father; but the 
fulness of His love is naturally felt by those who 
have learnt to come to Him as His children. (c) 
There is, however, yet a third sense in which the 
Fatherhood of God is unique. Jesus does not 
speak of ‘our Father’ as embracing both Himself 
and ILis disciples, but of ‘AZy Father’ and ‘your 
Father.’ In this He takes up the special sense in 
wluch (as we have seen) the terms ‘Father’ and 
‘Son’ were applied to the theocratic King. The 
ministry of Jesus begins with an announcement 
from heaven: ‘Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee 
I am well pleased’ (Mk 1"), And this announce- 
ment is repeated on another culminating occasion 
(Mk 97). Itis by virtue of this unique relationship 
that the revelation of God which Jesus gives is also 
unique (Mt 1157. It contains further implications 
as to the nature of the Godhead. To both these 
points we shall return, | 

All the three planes of Fatherhood and Sonship 
reappear in the teaching of the apostles. The first 
is, as with our Lord Himself, the least prominent. 
Still it is not absent (Ac 17%), and it must always 
be remembered that if the Fatherhood of God is in 
the first instance and in the fullest sense for Chris- 
tians (to 817, Gal 48, 1 P 1%), they hold their 
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privileges in trust for the rest of the world. The 
fulness of the Gentiles, and after it the fulness of 
Israel, is some day to be brought in (Ro 1]”*:), 
The peculiar Sonship of Christ is very prominent 
in the apostolie writings. It is clear that the 
apostles too, and we may say the whole Church, 
regarded the relation indicated by it as unique. 
It is the full recognition of this by virtue of which 
Christians are Christians (see below, p. 214°, and 
art. CHRISTOLOGY). 

(11.) Love.—One of the points included under the 
Fatherhood of God is the extension of a Father’s 
love to all who stand to Him in the relation of 
children. There had been a school of Prophets 
and Psalmists, of which Jeremiah seems to have 
been a leader, who laid especial stress on the 
‘loving-kindness’ of J”, t.e. the feeling of kindness 
and compassion which grows out of the covenant 
relation, the love of God for Israel as the covenant 
people. In the NT the horizon widens: God is a 
Father, not to Israel alone, but to all who claim 
their sonship. Towards them He turns, not 
paternal severity, but paternal love. The writers 
of NT generalize this love, so that one of them 
says in set terms ‘God is love’ (1 Jn 48. Here is 
another salient characteristic of Christianity. As 
it insists far more than every other known religion 
that God is Father, so also is it the one religion 
Which lays down in this emphatie way that ‘Ged is 
love. 

There are two distinguishing features in this 
proposition that ‘God is love.’ (a#) The argument 
on which it is mainly based is that supplied by 
the death of Christ. St. John lays down this in 
his Gospel ; ‘God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life’ 
(Jn 3'®, an enlargement by the evangelist of the 
discourse with Nicodemus). In the First Ep. when 
he returns to the idea he draws the same inference 
from the same premises a little more widely stated: 
‘Herein was the love of God manifested in us, that 
God hath sent his Only-begotten into the world, 
that we might live through him’ (1 Jn 45. And 
it is a noticeable fact that St. Paul, to whom this 
attribute of the Godhead is no less prominent, 
ple it also upon the stupendous sacrifice of the 
death of Christ: ‘God commendeth his own love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us’ (Ro 58, ef. vv.5? and 831-39), 

(6) The unwavering confidence of the biblical 
writers in the love of God may indeed be set down 
to revelation. The philosopher who sought to infer 
the character of the Author of Nature inductively 
from Wis works would not be able to adopt this 
tone. The waste which attends the processes of 
nature 15 accompanied by too much sutfering. Le 
might on the whole, and upon a balance of ‘for’ 
and ‘against,’ decide that the evidence for a 
benevolent purpose preponderates, and he might 
also see reason to think that that purpose became 
clearer in the progressive evolution of things; but 
further than this he could not go. He could not 
speak of benevolence as absolute; he could not 
say ‘God is love.’ The belief expressed in these 
words is not the product of an induction. None 
the less, when onee it is entertained, and enter- 
tained on such grounds as those which the NT 
writers assign for it, the phenomena of the world 
may then be found compatible with it. The 
Christian may still cling to his belief, and trust 
that what is at present dark to him will be made 
clear in God’s good time. 

(iii.) Righteowsness.—There can be no mistalxe as 
to the meaning and implications of the Fatherhood 
and Love of God. The ease is different as to His 
Righteousness. Righteousness is a word of such 
varied signification that the exact sense in which 
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it is used in any particular passage may really be 
doubtful; and there are certain places in NT 
where its meaning, as applied to God (δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦ), has been a subject of much discussion. 

We may say that there are a four leading 
senses which the phrase δικ. θεοῦ will bear. It may 
mean (a) ‘rightness’ or ‘goodness’ in general, 
including all moral excellence ; or (6) in a, narrower 
sense ‘judicial righteousness,’ the strict application 
of the standard of right by the judge; or (c) an 
application of that standard whicl is not strict but 
leans to the side of mercy towards the offender, 
and takes especial care of the weak and defence- 
less. Lastly, (d) there are a number of passages 
in the writings of St. Paul where it has been 
thought that δικ. θεοῦ ceases to be strictly an attri- 
bute of God at all, and comes to mean rather a 
state of man in the sight of God. This use we 
must consider. But it will be best to make our 
way upwards from the easier senses to the more 
diflicult. 

(a) It may be doubted whether there are any 
passages in NT where δικ. @. is used precisely in 
this wide sense (unless we regard the case dis- 
cussed below as in effect an application of it). But 
du. is frequently used of men in the sense of 
general uprightness or virtue; and this is brought 
into relation to God almost as if it were dcx. ἐνώπιον 
αὐτοῦ, ‘righteousness in his sight,’ or ‘of which he 
approves.’ 

In Lk 175 we have λατρεύων αὐτῷ ἐν ὁσιότητι, 5. δικαιοσύνη ἐνώτιον 
αὐτοῦ, Where evar, adr. strictly defines λωτρεύειν, but in effect 
gives the wider meaning to d:x. In Mt 6% it is a question 
whether the reading of most critical texts (incl WH) τὴν 
βασιλείων καὶ τὴν δικαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ (Sc. τοῦ θεοῦ) can stand, and 
whether we ought not, with Lachmann, Weiss, and Holtzmann, 
to prefer the reading of cod. B, τὴν diz. x. +. Bao. αὐτοῦ. In 
that case τ. δι. would be absolute ; to ‘seek God’s righteous- 
ness’ would be an expression without parallel in the Gospels; 
we should have to connect it with Is 5417 quoted below. Ja 120 
comes under the next head, and in 2 P11, where righteousness 
is referred to Christ, the sense is akin to (d). 

(6) The simple judicial sense, though deeply 
rooted in language and always present in the 
background of thought, is not prominent in NT 
except in Rev. It naturally has a place in St. 
Paul’s speech at Athens (Ac 17%). It occurs also 
in 2 Ti 48 and in Rev 16*719% 4, And the same 
idea is conveyed by δικαιοκρισία in Ro 95, 

(ec) The more distinctive senses in which right- 
eousness is predicated of God come under the last 
two heads, and one of these, as las been said, is 
still somewhat of a problem. Both these remain- 
ing senses are certainly based upon the use of OT, 
and to understand them we need to recall the 
conditions of society in OT times. The OT covers 
a period of transition from comparative barbarism 
to comparative civilization, In all the earlier and 
less settled portions of such a period the rallying- 
point of society was the judge. It was a matter 
of the greatest moment that he should be strong 
enough to deal out even-handed justice without 
fear or favour. He would be beset by turbulent 
and powerful chieftains, who would make his task 
an extremely dilflicult one. By degrees it would 
be increasingly felt that the judge (or the king as 
judge) was the one refuge for all the weak and 
defenceless classes—the poor, the fatherless, the 
widow, the stranger; and his more characteristic 
functions would seem to be, not so much the safe- 
guarding of equal rights, as the special protection 
of those who most needed protection. For king 
or judge to discharge this function in the face of 
all the dangers and uncertainties of his own posi- 
tion must often have required no little force and 
elevation of eharacter. Hence we are not surprised 
to find either the great importance attached to 
righteousness as a name for this quality, or that 
it came often to mean vindicating the rights of 
the oppressed or dealing gently and leniently with 


the weak. We are apt to put righteousness in 
contrast to mercy, as Marcion opposed the ‘ just 
or righteous God’ (δίκαιος) te the ‘good God’ 
(dyads); but to the Heb. ‘just’ or ‘righteous’ 
often meant ‘ merciful.’ 

‘These senses can be abundantly illustrated from 
OT. One conspicuous passage may be given out 
of many : Job 29'4"!" 1 put on righteousness, and it 
clothed me: my justice was a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. Iwasa father to the needy ; and the cause 
of him that I knew not I searched out. And I 
brake the jaws of the unrighteous, and plucked 
the prey out of his teeth’ (cf. vv.9-¥). 

It was an inevitable process that this use of the 
word ‘righteousness’ as applied to men reacted 
upon its application to God. More and more as 
time went on, esp. in Deutero-Isaiah and certain 
psalms, the righteousness of God comes to be, not 
His strict justice, but His healing, rescuing justice. 
He is not ‘a just God and yet a Saviour,’ but ‘a 
just God and a Saviour’ (Is 4571; cf. δίκαιος καὶ 
δικαιῶν, Ro 3°), The two conceptions of ‘ right- 
eousness’ and ‘salvation’ are very frequently placed 
in juxtaposition : Ps 245 ‘He shall receive a bless- 
ing from the LorD, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation’; 31): ? (ef. 717) ‘ Deliver me in 
thy righteousness. ... Be thontome...an house 
of defence to save me’; 71 ‘My mouth shall tell 
of thy righteousness and of thy salvation all the 
day’; 98? ‘The Lord hath made known his salva- 
tion: his righteousness hath he openly showed in 
the sight of the nations’; 143" ‘In thy righteous- 
ness bring my soul out of trouble’; Is 46% ‘I bring 
near my righteousness, it shall not be far off, and 
my salvation shall not tarry’; 51° (cf. 8ὲῪ ‘My 
salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished’; 56! ‘ My salvation is near 
to come, and my righteousness to be revealed’ ; 
5911 (cf. 6110) ‘ He put on righteousness as a breast- 
plate, and an helmet of salvation upon his head’ ; 
63! ‘I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save,” 

In the Pseudepigrapha, speaking generally, the 
‘righteousness of God’ is, as a rule, His judicial 
righteousness, as seen in the rewarding of the 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked. But 
we do also occasionally find its merciful side put 
forward, as in 4 Ezra (ed. Bensly-James) 8: Jn 
hoc enim adnuntiabitur iusticia tua et bonitas tua, 
domine, cum miscrtus fueris eis qui non habent 
substantiam operum bonorum. 

It is to be noticed also that in connexion with 
the righteousness of God there arises the idea of a 
righteousness in man derived from God. Thus in 
Is 547 ‘ This is the heritage of the servants of the 
Lord, and their righteousness which is of me, saith 
the Lorp.’ And a like use is found in Bar 5? ® 
‘Cast about thee the robe of the righteousness 
which cometh from God (τῆς παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ 
δικαιοσύνης) ; set a diadem on thy head of the glory 
of the Everlasting. . . . For God shall lead Israel 
with joy in the light of his glory with the mercy 
and righteousness that cometh from him’  (δικ. τῇ 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ). 

There do not seem to be any instances in NT of 
ause of the ‘righteousness of God’ quite on the 
same footing with that in Deutero-Isaiah and the 
Psalms. But when we consider the collection of 
passages just quoted from these and from other 
books, we seem to be upon the line of antecedents 
of a very marked and characteristic doctrine, 
which is associated specially with St. Paul. 

(ἃ) The Pauline doctrine. We have spoken of 
this doctrine as still constituting a problem in the 
exegesis and theology of NT. It is a problem 
which has been sharply accentuated in recent 
years, but, if not yet wholly solved, it would 
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appear to have been at least placed on the road 
to solution. 

In Ro 1" St. Paul formulates the thesis of the 
Epistle. It is an announcement to the world of 
the righteousness of God revealed in the gospel 
from faith to faith (δικαιοσύνη yap θεοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ [se. 
τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ] ἀποκαλύπτεται ἐκ πίστεως els πίστιν). 
Here the key-phrase is evidently dix. θεοῦ; but 
what exactly does it mean? 

A few years ago there seemed to be a strong 
consensus of the best exegetes (Meyer, Weiss, 
Lipsius, Godet, Oltramare, and in England, 
Vaughan, Liddon, Beet, Moule, unequivocally, 
and Gifford with rather more qualification) in 
favour of taking δικ. θεοῦ as a righteousness, which 
though in some sense or other God’s (‘a righteous- 
ness of which God is the author,’ most Comms.), 
yet denotes more directly a state of man (‘of 
which man is the recipient’). And whatever may 
be urged against this view, the arguments for it 
are so strong that it seems impossible to regard it 
as devoid of a substantial basis of truth. St. Paul 
appears to make his own meaning more explicit in 
Ph 3°, where he substitutes the phrase τὴν ἐκ θεοῦ 
δικαιοσύνην ἐπὶ τῇ πίστει. And if it is said that this 
is the view of a later Epistle, and that it is differ- 
entiated from Ro by the insertion of ἐκ, the same 
antithesis of ἡ τοῦ θεοῦ dix. and ἡ ἰδία dix. occurs 
in Ro 10%, where in spite of the absence of ἐκ the 
former phrase can hardly be ambiguous. And 
other arguments derived from the transition from 
deux. 9. to ὁ δίκαιος in the quotation from Habakkuk 
in Ro 117, and from the evident parallel in 3%-* 
(where δικ. 6. is defined by δικ. 6. διὰ πίστεως, 
k.7.A.), are hardly less cogent. 

We must therefore include in the conception a 
righteousness which, whatever its origin, at least 
ends by denoting a state of man. But, on the 
other hand, it is no less impossible to explain 
dix. 9. as in the first instance anything else than 
the personal righteousness of God. ‘This is the 
sense of the phrase in the immense majority of 
the cases in which the word is used in OT and 
in other writings outside the Epp. of St. Paul. 
A phrase so familiar and so deeply rooted in the 
common language of men could not be violently 
wrenched from its usual associations and trans- 
ferred to others without more explicit warning 
than any that is given. 

At the same time those appear to be equally 
wrong who (like Hiring in the treatise mentioned 
below) insist that the phrase can only have one 
meaning in such a way as to compel a choice 
between the two alternatives. When they speak 
of ‘one meaning,’ what they have in view is a 
definite logical tying-down of that meaning which 
is not necessitated by language. The array of 
logical possibilities set out by Haring (pp. 14-17) 
certainly was not present to the mind of St. Paul, 
nor was he compelled to discriminate everything 
that may be capable of discrimination. Language 
has in its earlier stages an elasticity of use which 
it may by degrees lose. 

To understand the real drift of St. Paul, we 
ought to bear in mind, not so much the distine- 
tions which we can draw, as those which had been 
actually drawn when he wrote. He really sums up 
a long previous development. THe sums it up, and 
the language which he uses bears traces throngh- 
out of its several phases; but at the same time 
he puts upon it a new stamp; he focuses, con- 
centrates, and defines it in a new sense of his 
own. 

It may be worth while to note how the previous 
phases of which we have been speaking enter into 
his conception. They would do so in some such 
order as this— 


(a2) The broad fundamental meaning of δικαιο-. 


σύνη is conformity to right. As applied to God 
it is the sum of all moral excellence, of which 
He is the standard to Himself. Even when the 
word is used in narrower senses, this still remains 
in the background of the apostle’s mind, and from 
time to time comes more to the front. 

(8) In a primitive state of society, the decisions 
of the chieftain or king acting as judge are the 
standard of right. And the virtue most highly 
valued in the Judge is that of equal dealing be- 
tween man and man. There was therefore a ten- 
dency for the broad idea of righteousness in the 
ruler to contract into the narrower idea of 
justice. 

(y) In such a state of society, however, some- 
thing more than simple justice was needed. The 
king or chief was the one efficient champion of 
the weak against the strong, of the poor against 
the rich, of the friendless against the powerful. 
Thus in the opinion of the common people, or of 
the masses, tle form of righteousness for which 
they looked was even more than justice, care for 
the weaker side. 

(5) In direct dealings with the poor and weak, 
where the question was rather of what we should 
eall criminal than of civil law, the virtue of the 
judge would be mildness and lenience, not exacting 
the full penalties for misdoing; in cther words, 
treating an offender as innocent, or not so guilty 
as he really was. 

(ec) Such acquittal or remission of punishment 
would be the act of the judge, of his own free 
grace pardoning the guilty. When the judge, for 
whatever reason, dismisses the culprit, pronounc- 
ing him ‘ righteous,’ or free from guilt in the eye 
of the law, it is really the judge himself who, 
by his verdict, is the author of that righteousness 
or guiltlessness, and not the person acquitted. 
Ant the motive which impels the judge to this 
is his own personal righteousness of character, 
manifested under the particular aspect of lenience 
in judging. 

(Ὁ This is the process that really takes place 
when the sinner is indicted before the judgment- 
seat of God; and that not merely at the final 
judgment, but whenever his state in Ged’s sight 
1s considered. The motive which prompts the 
absolution is no righteousness of the sinner’s own, 
but the righteousness of God. 

(7) When we attempt to analyze the nature of 
that righteousness, we might, on a superficial view, 
identify it with the narrower sort of judicial 
righteousness which is seen in the mild treatment 
or forgiveness of the guilty. But the righteous- 
ness of God, as St. Paul regards it, is something 
much more than this. The mildness of a judge 
may have in it no higher ingredient than a certain 
easy good nature because it is indiflerent to guilt. 
The forgiving righteousness of God is not of this 
kind. It embraces nothing less than the whole 
scheme of salvation, in which the central feature 
is the atoning death of Christ. The absolution of 
the sinner is no act of momentary indulgence, but 
a deliberately contemplated incident in a vast and 
far-reaching plan which has for its object the 
restoration of tle human race. 

(0) The leading factor in it, then, is the supreme 
energizing righteousness of God, which in the 
course of its operation includes several minor 
kinds of righteousness, and which ends by attri- 
buting to the sinner a condition of righteousness 
which he has very imperfectly realized for himself. 
So that from his point of view it may well be 
called a righteousness not his own, but ‘of’ or ‘from 
God.’ We have seen that as far back as Deutero- 
Isaiah and Baruch there were traces of this 
conception (ἡ παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ δικαιοσύνη). St. Paul 
therefore was not the first to introduce it. But it 
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is a mistake to regard it as forming the whole or 
even the main part of lis conception. 

LITERATURE,—On this part of the subject the reader may 
consult the commentators on Romans, and in particular those 
mentioned above; also Pfleiderer, Pauwlinismus; Holsten, 
Evang. ἃ. Paulus; Ritschl, Rechtfertiqung wu. Verséhnung. 
The stand which has recently been made for explaining dix. θεοῦ of 
the personal righteousness of God is associated in this country 
esp. with the late Dr. James Barmby, Pulpit Comm. on Ro., 
and Hzpositor, 1896, ii. 124ff., and Dr. A. Robertson in The 
Thinker, Nov. 1893; cf. Hap. Times, Feb. 1898, p. 217. In 
Germany an art. by Kdélbing to somewhat similar effect appeared 
in SK, 1895, p. 139 ff., followed by a monograph on the subject 
by Prof. Haring of Tubingen (AIKAIOZSYNH OEOT bet Paulus, 
Tubingen, 1896), Further literature is given on p. 5 of this 
treatise. The German writers were quite independent of the 
English, who preceded them in time. On the history of the OT 
conception there is a valuable tract by Dalman, Die richterliche 
Gerechtigkett im AT, Berlin, 1897, which suggested much of the 
line of treatment followed above. 


2. THE REVELATION OF GOD.—The more theo- 
logical writers of NT clearly lay it down that in 
Christianity a new revelation is given of the nature 
and character of God. They connect this new re- 
velation, (i.) with the coming of Christ, and (ii.) 
with the special outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 

(i.) The Revelation through Christ. —The new 
disclosure of truths about God differed from 
all previous disclosures, inasmuch as it was no 
longer confined to a divine prompting of the minds 
of men, but was made through the incarnate 
presence of the Son of God Himself. After having in 
time past spoken to the fathers ‘in’ the prophets, 
God had at last spoken ‘in’ One who was not only 
prophet but Son (He 1!-*). This distinction of the 
New Covenant is emphasized most by St. John, 
but it is also expressed unequivocally by St. Paul, 
and Ep. to Hebrews, and the Synoptic Gospels refer 
to it sufficiently to confirm the evidence of the 
Fourth Gospel that the principle underlying it was 
brought out by our Lod Himself. 

We may take two passages of St. John as typical 
of a great number of others: Jn 118 “Νὸ man hath 
seen God at any time: God only-begotten [reading 
μονογενὴς θεός with BCL, etc., Tregelles, Weiss, WH, 
RVm)j who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him’; and 147" ‘Tf ye had known me, ye 
would have known my Father also: from henceforth 
ye know him, and have seen him. Philip saith 
unto him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long 
time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father: how 
sayest thou, Show us the Father? Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? 
the words that I say unto you, I speak not from 
myself: but the Father, abiding in me, doeth his 
works. Believe me that Iam in the Father, and 
the Father in me: or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake.’ 


These passages might be said to be a compendium of a 
great part of the Gospel, and we may add the Epp. of Jn. This 
will appear from observing the number of parallels which exist 
for almost every clause. ‘No man hath seen... he hath 
declared,’ ‘he that hath seen me hath seen’: cf. 332 537 646 
1329 1524 1726, 1 Jn 11-3 223, ‘Who is in the bosom of the 
Father,’ ‘lin the Father, and the Father in me’: cf, $16 1038 
1420 1622 1721-23, *Not from myself’; cf. 6519 716 928 j949, 
*Doeth hig works’; οἵ, 494 519-21. 36 94 174, 


St. Paul does not enlarge upon this aspect of 
the Incarnation of the Son to the same extent 
as St. John. Still, he expresses it quite unam- 
biguously when he describes Him as εἰκὼν τοῦ θεοῦ 
τοῦ ἀοράτον (Col 1), a term which he had used in 
an earher Epistle (2 Co 44) in such a way as to 
show that the conception was even at that date 
fully established. It is also implied in the ἐν μορφῇ 
θεοῦ ὑπάρχων of Ph 2°, The fulness of the revelation 
made through Christ is the subject of 1Co 130 ὃς 
ἐγενήθη σοφία ἡμῖν ἀπὸ θεοῦ (cf. 1% Χριστὸν θεοῦ δύναμιν 
καὶ θεοῦ σοφίαν; also 25. 7), Eph 1°), Col 98 ἐν ᾧ 


εἰσὶν πάντες οἱ θησαυροὶ τῆς σοφίας καὶ γνώσεως ἀπό- 
Kpu@ot. 

In close agreement with the language of St. 
Paul is He 15 ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ 
τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, On the exact force of these 
expressions (which are parallel to if not suggested 
by Wis 1251) see Westcott, etc., ad foc. The pur- 
port of them is that Christ, visible and active, 
brought home to the sight and minds of men the 
essential nature of God. This is an expansion in 
a more ‘ontological’ or ‘ metaphysical’ sense of 
the opening words of the Epistle. This sense is 
too deeply ingrained in the language of NT to be 
eliminated. 

Although, as has been said, it is the more 
theological writers who lay the greatest stress 
upon this aspect of the Son as revealing the 
Father, there is one conspicuous passage of the 
Synoptics in which it is clearly implied. Tlie 
verse Mt 1157, with its very close parallel in Lk 
1053 (both passages should be taken with their full 
context), is in form so like the characteristie say- 
ings of Christ; it fits into and interprets such a 
number of other passages (Mt 16%, Μὶς 210 4 97 
ete.), and, while in remarkable agreement with the 
general verdict of the primitive Church, stands so 
_ from the particular tendencies of the Synoptie 

ospels that it would be wanton to doubt its 
genuineness. To make the picture of Christ on 
earth consistent, we need to sce in it not merely 
the beneficent Teacher, but the Son of God, as this 
name is understood by the writers of deepest in- 
sight. 

(ii) The Revelation through the Holy Ghost. 
—Ifwe look at the Fourth Gospel from another 
point of view, we shall find it dominated by the 
consciousness of a double revelation. That through 
the Incarnate Son of which we have just been 
speaking is one; that through the Holy Ghost 
is the other. Looking back over the space of time 
that had elapsed since the Ascension, the writer 
sees that a great force has been at work in the 
Church, the effect of which he regards as a direct 
fulfilment of prophecies by our Lord Himself 
before His departure. A second ‘ Advocate’ 
(‘ Comforter’ AV, RV) was to come after He was 
gone. It was to be a dispensation like His own, 
and was to be characterized by a like dissemina- 
tion of truth, not so much wholly new truth as a 
revival and reinvigorating in the minds of the 
apostles and others who came within its range of 
truth already taught by Himself: ‘These things 
have I spoken unto you, while yet abiding with 
you. But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father hath sent in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you.’ ... ‘ Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you unto all the truth: for he shall not speak 
trom himself; but what things soever he shall 
hear, these shall he speak: and he shall declare 
unto you the things that are to come. [16 shall 
slorify me: for he shall take of mine, and shall 
declare it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said I, that he taketh of 
mine, and shall declare it unto you’ (Jn 1455: % 
16°), There is an accent about all the passages 
in which the writer refers to this subject which is 
far more like the accent of real experience than 
a product of pure reflection without concrete ex- 

erience behind it. The writings of the Fourth 

vangelist contain no express reference to the 
Day of Pentecost and the history recorded in the 
Acts, but they contain a number of allusions which 
are well Rain Sen by that history. St. Luke in 
like manner has no express mention of the Para- 
elete, but both his Gospel and the Acts bear fre- 
quent testimony to the work of the Paraclete 
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under His other name, the Holy Spirit. Here as 
in the Fourth Gospel we have a historical retro- 
spect of facts and impressions recalled after a 
eonsiderable lapse of time, but in the Epp. of St. 
Paul we are in the midst of the events, and we are 
allowed to see into the inner mind of one of the 
leading actorsin them. From the language οἱ St. 
Paul we may learn what is meant by being 
‘taught all things and having all things brought 
to remembrance,’ or rather as he had not been an 
immediate disciple of Christ we are enabled to 
understand the πληροφορία with which he spoke. 
He certainly felt that the Gospel which he preached 
had its source outside himself. Nowhere, perhaps, 
does this come out more elearly than in the first of 
all his Epistles. Writing to the Thessalonians he 
says, ‘For this cause we also thank God without 
ceasing, that when ye received from us the word 
of the message, even the word of God, ye accepted 
it not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which also workcth in you that 
believe ’ (1 Th 913). Thisis the central principle of 
the apostolic preaching. It is the ‘demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power’ of which he speaks else- 
where (1 Co 9). And the substance of the preach- 
ing is just the new revelation about God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and their united work 
for the salvation of men. ‘Things which eye saw 
not and ear heard not... unto us God revealed 
them through the Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God’ (1 Co 99: 19). 

Thus the method of divine revelation in the NT 
is very similar to that in OT. It is brought about 
through the action of the Holy Spirit upon certain 
selected instruments, with just the difference on 
which stress is laid in Ep. to Hebrews, that whereas, 
under the Old Covenant, God had spoken in and 
through the prophets, under the New He spoke 
‘in’ and through the Son, and those expressly 
chosen and trained by the Son. 


LITERATURE. —On the training of the apostles to be the 
vehicles of the new revelation, see Latham, Pastor Pastorum 
suubraeey 1890). Reference may also be made to the 

ampton Lectures for 1893 on ‘ Inspiration,’ and other works on 
the same subject. 

3. DISTINCTIONS IN THE GODHEAD.—In the 
previous sections of this article we have had 
gradually to discriminate between the operation 
and functions of what we now call the different 
‘Persons’ in the Godhead. At the time of which 
we are speaking (the period covered by NT) 
there was no such conception in the general mind 
as that of ‘personality.’ The term ‘person’ was 
just coming into use through the defining influence 
of Roman Law acting upon popular language (the 
distinction of persona and res appears to have 
come in during the Ist cent. B.c., shortly before 
the time of Cicero). But along process had to be 
gone through before the idea of personality ac- 
quired an exact connotation ; and that process was 
to a large extent involved in the theological con- 
troversies on the subject of the Trinity, the result 
of which was the formulated doctrine of Three 
Persons in One God, as we have it in what is 
commonly known as the Athanasian Creed. 

It would be an anachronism to expect a defini- 
tion of the doctrine in NT. And yet the doctrine 
is really a working out of data contained in NT, 
It is a rendering of these data intelligible to the 
consciousness as part of a reasoned and formulated 
whole. The Christian theolovian is well aware 
that the only expression possible to lim is approxi- 
mate: he applies to the whole construction the 
dictum of St. Augustine ; he says what he says, 707 
utillud diceretur sed ne taceretur (De Trin. v. 9). 
But he is almost compelled to say something, and 
the deliberate judgment of the Church has been 


In any critical study of that which we call b 
anticipation the doctrine of the Trinity in the NT, 
the starting-point must undoubtedly be the bene- 
diction in 2 Co 13%‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.’ In this 
verse we have an utterance of the mind of the 
apostle, which he knows will find an echo in the 
minds of his readers at a fixed point in time and 
place, probably about twenty-six and in any case 
not more than twenty-eight years after the Ascen- 
sion. We are left to draw our conclusions as to the 
belief of the Church at this time. It is, of course, 
true that the object of the passage is not dogematie. 
If it had been, its significance would have been 
less. It is not the expounding of any new doctrine. 
It is not even the expounding of doctrine at all. 
It is only an invocation of blessing. But the 
peculiar form which this invocation takes, points 
to much previous preparation in thought and 
teaching ; 1t points to a settled, and we are obliged 
to think, uncontested belief, common alike to the 
writer and his readers. 

The peculiarity of the belief consists in the re- 
markable way in which a group of spiritual bless- 
ings, such as man is accustomed to look for di- 
rectly from God, is not referred to the Godhead 
conceived singly as a Monad, but distributively as 
Three, and yet Three so bracketed together as to 
be at the same time One. No graduated interpre- 
tation of the Three Names is possible. If it were, 
we should have Beings who were not Man and yet 
not wholly God. In the Arian Controversy an 
attempt was made to establish this interpretation ; 
but it utterly and hopelessly failed. 

The other alternative remains, that St. Paul and 
the Church of his day thought of the Supreme 
Source of spiritual blessing as not single but 
threefold—threefold in essence, and not merely in 
amanner of speech. How did he eome to think 
thus? How was it that a Church so far from the 
centre of things and at so early a date was pre- 
pared to receive without questiou an assumption 
which to us seems to make such large demands 
upon the intellect ? 

It was certainly not a matter of course. We 
have seen that there was a certain tendency to 
hypostatize the Word of God, the Wisdom of God, 
the Spirit of God, even the Glory of God. The 
Messiah was thought of as more than human if 
less than in the full sense divine. But all these 
conceptions were fluid and tentative. Jewish 
theology had no fixed and settled belief in regard to 
them. Even if we add to OT the other writings 
current at this period, Apoerypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha, the Jewish Apocalypses and the Sayings 
traditionally handed down of the oldest Rabbis, 
still we should not find anything to suggest a 
combination of the three terms landled with the 
precision with which St. Paul handled them. 

One passage there is which would abundantly 
account for St. Paul’s language if we could accept 
it as historical. That is the command to the 
apostles at the end of the first Gospel to go and 
baptize all nations ‘into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 28). 
This belongs to a comparatively late and suspected 
part of theGospel. But one tradition may be later 
than another aud more limited in cireulation, and 
yet not be any less authentic. Now, the Didaché 
shows us that we no sooner cross the frontier of 
the apostolic age than we find baptism into the 
Threefold Name in full possession of the field (Did. 
vil. 1, 3). The tradition is eontinuous. It 1s 
taken up by Justin (Apol. i. 61), and Tertullian 
expressly tells us that the person baptized was 
dipped three times in recognition of the Threefold 


that he is warranted in saying so much as he does. | Name (Prax. 26). The practice, then, is at least 
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very old. And it isno slight confirmation of the 
statement in the first Gospel that if it were true 
it would supply just the explanation that we want 
at once of the established rite and of St. Paul’s 
language. In any case we seem compelled to 
assume that there was some foundation for both in 
the teaching of our Lord Himself. If there was 
not, at what point in the six-and-twenty years 
can the usage (doctrinal or liturgical) have been 
introduced in a manner so authoritative as to 
impose it upon St, Paul and the Churches of his 
founding? We may greatly doubt if any satis- 
factory answer can be given to this question. 

On the other hand, the moment we assume that 
our Lord did really give this alleged command, and 
that He really did prepare for it by some corre- 
sponding teaching, a number of other facts are 
accounted for. We find the very teaching of 
which we are in search in many places of the Last 
Diseourse as recorded by St. Jolm (Jn 1416 36 15% 
167-2 13.15), And with such teaching in the back- 
ground a variety of phenomena in St. Paul’s Epp. 
fall into their place which would otherwise be 
very intractable. 

(1) The Father and the Son.—The Epistle 
(2 Co) ends with a triple benediction, and it begins 
with a double benediction. ‘Grace and peace’ 
are invoked upon the Corinthian Christians ‘ from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
We observe here the same sort of bracketing of 
the two Divine Names as in the case of the Three. 
Although there is a distinction of names, and 
although there may be a certain distinction and 
special distribution of function, the source of 
spiritual blessing is in its essence One. 

The fact that there is this alternation within 
the same Epistle of the Two names and the Three, 
shows that the one expression is in no way incon- 
sistent with the other. <A _ like alternation is 
found side by side in several other of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. For instance, in 1 Co 12%" we have the 
Triad: Lord, God, Spirit; in 1 Co 13 and 8° we 
have (in the latter passage very expressly) the 
Duad: God {the (our) Father] and Lord [Jesus 
Christ]. In like manner, in Ro 814-!7- 26-30 we have 
the Triad, though not formally drawn out, just as 
clearly presupposed as in vv.*-39 (οἵ, 17 etc.) we 
have the Duad; and a like relation appears in 
Eph 718 32-6. 14-17 43:8 518-20 compared with 12+ 8. 17 
atl. 55 G6. 23, 

Nor is this alternation confined to the Pauline 
Epistles. It is seen again in 1 P 15.5.12 418-19 hy the 
side of ]!%-2l 95 315-18. 20-22 ete: and it is as con- 
spicuous in 1 Jn 5*8 compared with the general 
tenor of the Ep., which is constantly setting ‘ the 
Father’ and ‘the (His) Son’ over-against each 
other. We may also compare Jude®-2! with 
1. 4. eee Rey 124-6 26-29 95. 8. 12. 13. 21. 22 with 56-13 
79-4 ete. And we are further reminded that in the 
Didaché baptism in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is spoken of almost in the same 
breath with baptism in the name of Christ (Did. 
vii. 1, 3 and ix. 5). 

There is thus an easy transition from the one 
way of speaking to the other. There is really a 
threefold usage. The apostles and early Christians 
generally speak of God, of God the Father, and 
God the Son, of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, according to the context and the particular 
purpose with which they are writing; but the 
three modes of expression, so far from being 
mutually exclusive, are, in fact, closely connected 
and correlated. And it is noticeable, that while 


some respects wide and varied, is yet in others 
strictly circumscribed, and is regulated by fixed 
laws. When we look into it more closely we seem 
to become aware of a gradual development and 
expansion, if not in the original presentation of 
the doctrine, yet in the order in which the different 
ae of it—so to speak—become consciously and 

efinitely realized by the apostles and first dis- 
ciples. If (as we have seen reason to think) they 
had received fuller teaching on the subject directly 
from the Lord Himself than is contained in our 
extant Gospels, this did not prevent them from 
grasping the truth only by degrees, and the very 
gradualness with which it was grasped would 
account for some of the first statements being lost 
tous. It is the later teaching of events calling 
the earler teaching to remembrance (Jn 14%) 
which has preserved for us so much of this as we 
have. It is a matter of common experience that 
there are lessons latent in the mind which only 
become vividly realized when something occurs to 
bring them home, or when the logic of thought 
naturally reaches them. 

In the case of the apostles the logic of thought 
started from Christ, the Incarnate Christ, whom 
they had seen with their eyes, and their hands had 
handled in the days of His flesh. If Christ was 
God, then it was certain that there must be in 
the Godhead some such distinction as that which 
we call personal ; the attributes of personality at- 
tached to Him as unmistakably as to the apostles 
themselves. And if beneath these there lay a 
substratum of unity with the Power which ruled 
the heavens, that unity must still be such as 
admitted of personal distinction. 

The language which the apostles use is thor- 
oughly accounted for by the evidence of their own 
senses, taken with the utterances of Jesus Himself. 
The keyword which is constantly upon His lips is 
the name ‘Father’ with its correlative ‘Son.’ 
These terms established themselves from the very 
first in the Christian consciousness as the true 
expression of the mutual relation. That they 
must have done so appears from the fundamental 
place which they had in the theology of St. Paul, 
in spite of all the independence which he claims 
for its origin. No better argument exists for the 
view that at the time when he wrote his extant 
Epistles he had already some form of evangelic 
document before him. In any case he must have 
been familiar with an extremely solid and unani- 
mous tradition. To that tradition it is not too 
much to say that all Christian speculation on the 
wider relations of the Godhead goes back. The 
central point in all subsequent argument is the 
relation of ‘ Father’ and ‘Son.’ And the difference 
which in all ages has marked off a loyal from a 
disloyal interpretation of the data of Christianity 
has been this, that the one insisted upon a real 
Fatherhood and a real Sonship, which the other 
has attempted to explain away. This was the 
principle at issue in the Arian Controversy. And 
there has probably never been a _ controvers 
argued out more thoroughly or with a more abund- 
ant expenditure of both intellectual and moral 
force. The outcome of it was the definite and 
triumphant affirmation of the position that the 
Father is essentially Father and the Son essentially 
Son. The most abstruse clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed are nothing but the emphatic assertion and 
the systematic safeguarding of this. 

(ii.) The Holy Spirit.—In framing their doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, as in framing their doc- 


trine of the Son, the apostles had before their 
minds a definite series of facts. There was a 
certain group of phenomena which they consist- | 
ently referred to the action of the Spirit. The | 
phenomena of what we cali ‘inspiration,’ the 


there is this free and natural interchange of the 
three terms, no fourth term is ever added to the | 
three as at all upon the same footing. The mental | 
bracketing of which we have spoken appears to | 
subsist throughout. The usage, although it is in | 
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divine influence of which they were conscious in 
preaching and teaching; the specialand remarkable 
* gifts’ (χαρίσματα) which distinguished in an emi- 
nent degree the first generations of Christians ; 
and, generally speaking, the felt communion of the 
human spirit with the divine, were regarded by 
them as manifestations of the activity of the Holy 
Ghost. If we read the three chs. 1 Co 12-14 we 
see that St. Paul felt himself to be in the midst 
of such activity ; and there are many other allusions 
to it. The Early Church appears to have dated 
the energies at work within it in a special sense 
from the first Pentecost after the Ascension. They 
called this an ‘outpouring’ of the Holy Ghost, 
rue in ita fulfilment of prophecy (Ac 217: 18. 85 

it 35). 

But how was it that they came to speak of the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the work of a person? 
That they did so appears not only from such 
incidental passages as Ro 878, 1 Co 124, Eph 4%, but 
still more from the great Trinitarian texts 2 Co 134 
and Mt 2815, in which the Holy Ghost is placed 
on precisely the same footing as the Son and the 
Father. We have seen that this can have been no 
momentary freak of language, but that it must 
have had a broad foundation in the consciousness 
of the apostolic Church. Betaveen the fluid usage 
of contemporary Judaism and the fixed usage of 
the apostles and their successors there intervenes 
the teaching of Jesus. And it seems impossible 
not to refer to this the impulse which determined 
the direction of Christian thought upon the sub- 
ject. The fragments of that teaching which have 
been preserved for us in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 
14164. 26 1526 167-44) seem to imply a yet fuller con- 
text which has been lost; but of themselves they 
are sufficient to warrant the faith which the Church 
has evidently held from the first, though as the 
centuries went on it was compelled to define it 
with increasing distinctness. 

There are two classes of passages in NT relating 
to the Holy Ghost. On the one hand, there are 
those of which we have been speaking, where the 
Third Person (of later theology) is clearly distin- 
guished from the First and Second, and repre- 
sented as confronting them. And, on the other 
hand, there are passages in which the Third Person 
ig as closely associated with the First and Second. 

The Spirit is repeatedly spoken of as the ‘ Spirit 
of God.’ And the relationship indicated by this 
phrase is explained in 1 Co 2! as analogous to 
that of the spirit in man. ‘For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
For who among men knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of the man which is in him? 
even so the things of God none knoweth, save the 
Spirit of God.’ But He who is thus described as 
the ‘Spirit of God’ is also described as the ‘ Spirit 
of Christ.’ So notably in Ro 8% ‘But ye are not 
in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you. But ifany man hath 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if 
Clirist is in you,’ ete. Here ‘ Christ’ takes up the 
‘Spirit of Christ,’ and that, again, takes up the 
‘Spirit of God’ (defined a little later as the ‘ Spirit 
of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead’) in 
such a way as to show that, at least for the 
purpose of the writer, the three terms are convert- 
ible. Nor is this the only place in which we read 
of the ‘Spirit of Christ’ (cf. 1 P 1"), or ‘of Jesus’ 
(Ac 167 RV), or ‘of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 1), or ‘of 
{the) Son’ (Gal 4°), or ‘of the Lord’ (=Christ, 
2 Co 3?"), 


Again, we have to remember that the concep- 


tion of the incarnate Christ is referred to the 
direct operation of the Holy Ghost (Lk 135), and 
that His endowment with the fulness of divine 
power for [lis ministry is also dated from the 
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descent of the Holy Ghost at His baptism. This is 
the ‘anointing with the Holy Ghost’ of Ac 10% as 
the sequel to which He is ‘full of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Lk 41), and acts through the Holy Spirit (Mt 12%, 
Ac 1*, He 912; He also communicated the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles (Jn 9032), 

There is thus another side to the mystery of the 
Triune God. Although in one sense Three, He is 
in another no less One. There is such a mutual 
interaction, such a fundamental unity, as prevents 
distinction from amounting to separation. The 
Three Persons are not three individuals. There 
are not three Gods, but One God. 

This is the evident drift of the data which NT 
has handed down to us; and it is to these data 
that the later theology has sought to do justice. 
They find their most complete and ripest inter- 
pretation in the balanced clauses of the Quicwmque. 
Those clauses are, no doubt, relative to the line of 
thought which leads up to them. Compared to 
some aspects of the biblical teaching, they will 
appear secondary where this is primary. It is 
more important for the great mass of Christians to 
have it brought home to them that God is love, 
that the proof of His love is the incarnation and 
death of His Son, and that He does impart of His 
own righteousness to men, than that (¢.g.) the Son 
is ‘not made nor created, but begotten.’ But the 
significance of this latter proposition is that Christ 


is truly Son. And the question whether He is 
truly or only figuratively Son is a vital question, 
as vital now as it was in the days of Nic#a or 


Chalcedon. The question was quite sure to be 
raised, and, being raised, it has to be answered. 
The phrasing of the answer may vary with the 
philosophy of the time, but its substance cannot 
be any other than that which has been so deliber- 
ately adopted and ratified. 


LiTERATURE.—No considerable monograph on the doctrine of 
God as Triune has appeared since Baur’s Die christliche Lehre 
von der Dreieinigkett u. Menschwerdung Gottes, 3  vols., 
Tiibingen, 1841-1843, and 6. A. Meier, Die Lehre von der 
Lrinitat in threr historischen Entwickelung, 2 vols., Hamburg 
ἃ. Gotha, 1844. A thorough discussion of the beginnings of 
the doctrine in English is still a desideratum. There is an 
instructive chapter on the Holy Spirit in Milligan, The Ascen- 
sion of Our Lord (1892), pp. 166-226. [The literature on the 
previous sections of this art. has been given under each section]. 


W. SANDAY. 

GOD, CHILDREN (SONS, DAUGHTERS) OF, are 
biblical phrases for near and blessed relations to 
God, but used with various applications and mean- 
ings. In NT the words ‘children’ (τέκνα) and ‘ sons’ 
(viol) are distinguishable in meaning: the former, 
in which the idea of origin is most prominent, is 
the favourite expression of St. John; while the 
latter, emphasizing rather the notion of relation and 
privilege, is the one used by St. Paul. But even 
in NT the distinction is not an absolute one; and 
in OT, though both ideas are found, the words are 
not definitely marked off. 

It is therefore advisable to consider both phrases 
together, while marking their various shades of 
meaning: and their significance may best be under- 
stood by examining the places where they occur, as 
nearly as possible in their historical order. 

A, IN THE OT.—In OT this cannot be done 
with certainty, because of the doubts and differ- 
ences of opinion among scholars as to the dates of 
many of its books, But a pretty sure starting- 
point can be found in the Bk. of Hosea, the date of 
which, in the reign of Jeroboam 11. of Israel, is 
universally admitted. In this prophecy the relation 
of Israel to God is depicted, first, as that of a wife 
to her husband (chs. 1-3). This describes the nation 
or land asa whole, and individual Israelites are 
represented as her children, who as born to God 
are children of God. The unfaithful wife is re- 
pudiated (2?); but when led to repentance, as 
deseribed in that parable (2%), so wonderfully 
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parallel to our Lord’s of the Prodigal Son, she 
again obtains mercy, and is once more the people 
of God (2%), In anticipation of that blessed 
restoration, it had been declared (110) that the 
children of Israel would be called ‘sons of the 
living God.’ They are so named as born of her 
whose husband is J”, ὁ.6. who is in covenant with 
God. 

So, when the same figure of the conjugal relation 
of God to Israel is used by Eizk, the actual children 
of the nation are called God’s children for the same 
reason (Ezk 167-2! ‘thy sons and thy daughters 
whom thou hast borne unto me... my children,’ 
2557 ‘their sons whom they bare unto me’). In 
these and similar passages, the notion of birth or 
origin is evidently the prominent one ; and in Ezk 
167, though the Heb. word is ‘sons’ as in the pre- 
ceding verse, the LAX like the EV have rendered 
it by τέκνα, ‘children.’ As thus conceived, to be 
children of God is the same thing as to be born 
members of the nation or community that is in 
covenant with God. This notion of being God’s 
children may probably be traced in the words of 
the Pharisees to Jesus, ‘We were not born of 
fornication; we have one Father, even God’ (Jn 
S41), z.e. we are members of a people in covenant 
with God and true to him. 

But Hosea also gives another conception of 
Israel’s relation to God in 11! ‘ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, aud called my son out of 
Egypt.’ With this must be taken Ex 455: 55. where 
God says to Pharaoh, ‘ Isr. is my son, my firstborn : 
and I have said unto thee, Let my son go that he 
may serve me; and thou hast refused to let him 
go: behold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn.’ 
Here ‘my son’=‘my people’ in God’s previous 
words to Moses; and there is no emphasis on the 
idea of birth or origin; for ‘ firstborn’ evidently 
conveys the notion simply of most precious or 
beloved, asin Zec 12 It is the relation of Israel 
to God, and the value God puts on him, that is 
indicated : and so appropriately ‘son,’ not ‘ child,’ 
is the word employed. The context that follows 
in Hos 11* 4 shows that fatherly training and teach- 
ing are included in the notion, and in 8:9 fatherly 
pity and love. But throughout it is the people as 
a whole that is here called God’sson. The relation 
that was before depicted as that of a wife to her 
husband, is now spoken of as that of a son to his 
father. 

These two figures are still more closely connected 
in the first great discourse of Jer (chs. 2. 3), where 
the fundamental idea is that Israel has been Js 
unfaithful wife, while yet on her repentance she is 
invited to say, ‘ My father, thou art the guide (or 
companion) of my youth’ (Jer 34). The phrase, 
‘guide, companion, or friend of youth,’ is used in 
Pr 211 for a husband, and prob. that is its signifi- 
cance also in Jer 3*; and the employment of the 
words ‘my father,’ as parallel, is not unnatural in 
a state of society when the head of the house stood 
almost in the same relation to his wife as to his 
children. In Jer 3% ‘ Return, O backsliding chil- 
dren, saith the Lord, for I am a husband unto 
you: and I will take you one of a city, and two 
of a family, and I will bring you to Zion,’ we 
have the people as a whole viewed as J”’s wife, and 
its members as his ehildren ; and so also in vv.) 
20.22, But here the Israelites are called children of 
God, not, as in Hos and Ezk, simply as born of the 
people which is J”s wife, but as falcon by him one 
by one, and returning to him with personal re- 
pentance. The idea of physical origin has passed 


away, and the notions connected with sonship seem | 
to be mainly divine pardon, protection, and in- | 


heritance. 
This whole passage also shows how the figure of 


God’s marriage to Israel served an important pur- | 


pose, in elevating the notion of the relationship 
from a merely physical to a moral and spiritual 
one. The heathen peoples, esp. in the Semitic race, 
conceived themselves as children of the deity ina 
grossly physical sense, as appears even here (Jer 227 
‘which say toa stock, Thou art my father; and 
to a stone, Thou hast begotten me’), The conjugal 
relation,as founded,not on nature, but on a covenant 
of love, involving duties and responsibilities, gave 
a foundation for the moral appeals of the propliets, 
and made possible such a transition as we see in 
Jeremiah’s teaching, to a higher view of sonship to 
God as an individual privilece. 

A similar and perhaps more direct transition, 
from the collective to the individual relation, is 
made in Dt 14! ‘ Ye are the children of (lit. sons to) 
the Lorp your God.. .,’ v.2 § For thou art an holy 
people unto the Lorp thy God, and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people (i.e. a people of 
his own possession), above all peoples that are on 
the face of the earth.’ Here sonship is ascribed to 
the Israelites individually on the ground that the 
people as a whole is holy, 2.6. separated to God 
by his special choice of them to be his own 
possession (see Ex 19° *), The notion of birth or 
origin is here entirely absent, and that of privilege 
and corresponding duty is the one conveyed by the 
name ‘sons of God.’ 

Dt also contains a passage remarkably rich in 
ref. to the sonship of Isr. in the song ascribed to 
Moses in ch. 32. Here God is called the people’s 
Father because he bought, made, and established it 
(vv.*), begat, gave birth to (v.1*), led and nourished 
it (vv.l4), These expressions refer to the diving 
action in forming Israel into a nation by delivering 
it from Egypt and training it in the wilderness. 
On the ground of this, the individual Israelites are 
called ‘his sons and his daughters’ (v.!"), ‘children’ 
(v.*°); and they are blamed for their provocation. 
But it is indicated that they who deal corruptly 
with God are not his children (v.>), and that God 
will take others to be his people so as to provoke 
them to jealousy (v."1), while the nations are called 
to rejoice with (or as being) his people (ν. 3). Here 
we see distinctly a moral significance attached to 
the title ‘sons’ or ‘children of God.’ Though it 
belongs properly to Israelites, it is forfeited by 
them if they are not faithful to God, and it may 
be given to men of other nations as well. Hence 
it is sometimes given specially to the godly, as in 
Ps 73% ‘the generation of thy children’; Pr 145 
‘In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence ; and 
his children shall have a place of refuge.’ See also 
the comparison in Ps 103%. On the other hand, the 
privilege is ascribed to Gentiles, especially in the 
prophecies of their calling in the later book of 
Isaiah. God still calls Israelites ‘my sons’ (Is 
45"), because they are sons of Zion (4917), who has 
been married to J” though put away for a time 
(50' and 54). But she is to receive children of whom 
she shallsay, ‘ Who hath borne me these ?’ (4951), 
i.e. God and his Church are to have people from 
among the Gentiles sharing the blessings of Israel 
and enhancing her glory. Or, if those unexpected 
children are merely the exiled and forgotten 
Israelites, their sonship is now entirely independent 
of physical descent. ‘For,’ they say, ‘thou art 
our Father, though Abraham knoweth us not, and 
Israel doth not acknowledge us: thou, O Lord, art 
our Father ; our Redeemer from everlasting is thy 
name’ (Is 0815, οἵ, 648 65! 6618-21), Even if sonship 
is not here directly extended to the Gentiles, the 
principle is laid down which implies that. But it 
is not on the ground of nature or creation that this 
is done, but expressly on that of redemption and 


| grace, only a redemption not merely external and 


national, like that of Israel from Egypt, but spiritual 
and therefore universal. 
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In Mal 1, J”, appealing specially to the priests, 
calls himself a father and a master, as looking for 
the honour and fear given to earthly fathers and 
masters. Inch. 2” the prophet asks, ‘ Have we not 
all one Father? lath not one God created us?’ as a 
basis for a rebuke to the Jews for marrying heathen 
wives, v. ‘Judah hath profaned tle holiness of 
the Lord which he loveth, and hath married the 
daughter of a strange god.’ Here plainly the 
fatherhood is not conceived as extending to all 
men, and the creation spoken of is the formation 
of Israel as a nation, as in Is 43! 445 and elsewhere. 
In the time of Malachi it was necessary to insist 
on the separation of the restored Jewish community 
from the surrounding idolaters, and he makes no 
mention of the calling of the Gentiles. But he 
indicates (ch. 32") that the true children of God 
are they that fear him, of whom the Lord says, ‘I 
will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.’ 

Thus the OT affords a rich variety of statements 
about sonship to God as ascribed to men, which 
seem to exhibit successive stages in a development 
and elevation of the idea. (1) From the first it ap- 
pears to be raised above the gross physical notion by 
the conception of it as origin from the people that 
is married to J”. Then (2) it is conceived as being 
members of the people that J” has created as his 
son; (3) as being taught and trained by J” as a 
father; and (4) as not constituted by mere natural 
descent, but by the fear of the Lord, and so possible 
for those who are not by birth members of the 
people of Israel. 

Before proceeding to consider how this line of teaching is 
completed by Christ and his apostles, it will be proper to refer 
toa few passages in OT where the name ‘sons of God’ is given 
ey ΚΡΙΟΥ͂ to superhuman beings. In Job 3887, where J” 
challenges Job for ignorance of his wonderful works, he describes 
the creation of the world as being, ‘When the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ The 
parallel seems to be similar to the usage by which the hosts of 
God denote sometimes the stars and sometimes the angels: and 
since in Job 16 and 21 Satan, undoubtedly conceived as a super- 
human spirit, is described as presenting himself among the 
sons of God, it is probable that in all these places the name is 
given to angels, and is used to indicate their nature, as the more 
common name ‘angels’ still retained its original reference to 
their office as messengers of God. It would indicate beings akin 
to God as being Spiritual and superhuman, though derived froin 
and inferior to the Creator. They are also called his ‘holy ones’ 
{Dt 332, Ps 805), and his ‘ hosts’ (Ps 10321 etc.). In Ps 291 and 896 
“sons of the mighty’ should prob. be rendered ‘ sons of God’ or 
‘of gods,’ but it is not a usual form of the name when used of 
the true God. The phrase is sometimes used in the way in 
which in Heb.‘ son of man’ is simply ‘man,’ ‘son of ofl’= fruitful, 
‘sons of flame’=sparks ; and as in early times the Israelites did 
not doubt the existence of the deities of the nations around them, 
they called them gods (e.g. Ex 1511), which was afterwards 
softened into ‘sons of God,’ or ‘of gods’ (Ps 896), and then into 
‘angels of God’ (as in LXX Ps 977. 9), 

The passage in Gn 61-4 has been variously understood from 

-wery early times, and no interpretation is free from difficulty, 
but modern scholarship inclines to the view that by ‘sons of 
God’ are meant angels. 

In ΤῈ 821.6 ‘sons of the Most High’ is synonymous with 
‘gods,’ and is applied to rulers and judges in the congregation 
of God as invested by him with power, and called to rule in his 
name. 


B. IN THE NT.—As the Bible contains no dis- 
tinct doctrine about angels, it is impossible to form 
any definite conception of the relation implied in the 
name ‘sons of God’ given tothemin OT, esp. asthe 
usage 15 not followed out in NT, where in the Ep. to 
Hebrews it is denied that God ever gave the name 
‘my son’ personally to any of the angels, that 
being the more excellent name obtained by him 
who is the ellulgence of God’s glory and the very 
image of his substance (He 1%). 

1, THE TEACHING oF JESUS.--While keeping 
silence as to the sonship of angels, Jesus and his 
apostles have much to say as to the truth and 
blessedness of men being sons or children of God. 
In the teaching of our Lord himself the fatherhood 
of God occupies a very large place, and is far more 
fully exhibited than in OT. Jesus came to reveal 


God, and the name in which he summed up his 
disclosure of his character was ‘the Father.’ He is 
the Father by way of eminence as being full of love, 
pity, and kindness, such as Jesus himself showed in 
his own person. And this love extended to the 
most unworthy and sinful, and to Gentiles who 
were outside the commonwealth of Israel. Thusit 
is assumed in Christ’s teaching that the blessing of 
being sons of God is not limited to the Jewish 
nation, though that is nowhere expressly said, and 
though Jesus declares that such prayers as the 
Gentiles offer are not to be made by those who 
know God as their Father in heaven (Mt 678), To 
be called sons of God is one of the blessings of the 
kingdom of God which he proclaimed, promised to 
its members, esp. a8 peace-makers and as loving 
their enemies (Mt 5% 4-4). As that kinedom is to 
be open to all nations (Mt 8"), and to men simply 
as sinners (Mt 912: 19), it is free to all or any to be 
sons of God, and in that aspect his Fatherhood 
may be called universal; he has a fatherly heart 
towards all men, loves and pities all, td freely 
forgives the most sinful when they return to him. 
This is the lesson of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 15), and it is a most gracious and blessed 
one. In order to be entitled to call God our Father 
we need no other warrant than that we are 
sinners, willing to confess our sin and ask his 
forgiveness. 

The blessings of being sons of God acc. to Jesus’ 
teaching are forgiveness and gracious reception 
when we come to God as penitents; the assurance 
that God will hear our prayers, and give us good 
things when we ask him (Mt 7!"); that he cares for 
our welfare, and that we can trust him to provide 
for all our earthly needs, so that without anxiety 
about these we may make it our great aim to be 
like him (Mt 6%"); the Spirit of our Father to 
speak in and through us when we are called to 
speak for Christ (Mt 10! 2°); and, finally, the full 
enjoyment of the kingdom (Lk 12°", Mt 2551), 

Jesus always uses the term ‘sons,’ not ‘children,’ 
of God, thus directing our attention to the nature 
of the relation rather than to the origination of 
it. His main teaching is that we stand to God in 
a, relationship in which we can trust hin as loving 
us and caring for our soul’s welfare, and can speak 
to him with freedom and confidence. Plainly, too, 
thisis a personal and individual relation. We have 
such privileges each for ourselves, and not merely 
as members of any nation or community. 

At the same time, Jesus teaches that this relation 
of sonship to God is connected with his own person, 
and to be enjoyed through him. He claimed for 
himself a peculiar sonship, speaking of God as 
‘my Father’ in a way that, according to Jn 5%, 
exposed him to a charge of blasphemy for making 
hiniself equal with God ; and he made our entering 
the kingdom of God depend on our not only calling 
him Lord, but doing the will of his Father in 
heaven (Mt 7321), and that is the same as doing his 
words (ὁ, 3. He declared that ne one knew the 
Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
wills to reveal him (Mt 117"); and he revealed the 
Father, not only by his words, but by his whole 
character and life. Hence he invited the weary 
and heavy-laden to come to him and learn of him, 
and this was his call in general to all who would 
enter the kingdom of God. He desired men to see 
in his own person and life what real sonship to 
God was, what childlike trust, what loving 
obedience, what zeal for his Father’s honour and 
patient submission to his will it involved, and what 
rest and peace it brought with it. Into this 


_blessedness he desires to bring men, and he recog- 


nizes those who will do the will of his Father in 
licaven as his brethren (Mt 12°). They are sons 
of God through him and with him. Their follow- 
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ing him implies a renouncing of earthly goods and 
even of life itself, such as is impossible to man and 
pose only to God (Mk 10”). Hence to enter the 

ingdom of God requires a conversion and becoming 
as little children, which in Jn 3% δ Jesus calls being 
begotten anew of the Spirit. 

Thus our Lord’s teaching about sonship to God, 
though it is entirely of a practical religious char- 
acter rather than scientific and theological, yet 
involves as its basis two ideas that he could not in 
his earthly hfe fully develop. One is that true 
sonship to God is a participation of his own unique 
relation to the Father, which is the archetype of all 
filial relationship to God, and the other is that it 
becomes ours through the impartation of a new life 
from God, in the strength of which we are enabled 
to renounce our own self-centred life. The former 
of these ideas is suggested by the fact that while 
Jesus habitually calls God his own Father, he as 
expressly calls those his brethren, whom he 
teaches to address God as ‘our Father.’ This 
shows that though he(e.g. Jn 2017) makes the distinc- 
tion between his own relation to God expressed in 
‘my Father,’ and ours expressed by ‘your Father,’ 
he does not mean that God is our Father ina quite 
different sense from that in which he is his, for in 
that case we would be only nominally and not 
really his brethren; but he would intimate that 
while his Sonship is indeed unique as being original 
and absolutely perfect, we partake of it through 
him, But this could not be fully explained as 
long as the truth about his own person could not 
be clearly revealed. 

The other idea is implied in Jesus’ teaching that 
God’s sons are those who trust lim and are like 
him, and that for us this implies a great change 
of mind and heart, a turning our back on our 
worldly selves, such as can be effected only under 
the influence of a power from God. But this, too, 
could not be made plain till the coming of the 
Spirit, whom Jesus promised to complete his 
teaching. 

The outcome of that teaching is to be seen in 
the apostolic Epistles, and in these we find the 
former idea developed more especially by St. Paul 
and the latter by St. John. 

2. THE TEACHING OF PAUL.—St. Paul views 
Christianity chiefty in its bearing on the personal 
relation between man and God. Apart from 
the salvation of Christ, that relation is that of 
a transgressor of the eternal moral law to the 
righteous Lawgiver and Judge, hence it is a state 
of condemnation and death. From that he is 
redeemed by the propitiation which consists in 
the obedience and sacrifice of Christ the Son of 
God. The truth that our Redeemer is God’s own 
beloved Son is repeatedly emphasized in connexion 
with his sacrifice as enhancing the love of God 
and the self-emptying grace of our Lord; and St. 
Paul undoubted y regarded Christ’s Sonship as not 
merely an official or Messianic, but a pre-existent 
and eternal relation to God. But in his view 
Jesus’ death is our redemption only in virtue of 
our being one with him in it by faith, so that by 
it we die to sin and to the law, and are freed from 
its curse. Since, then, we are redeemed from our 
natural state of condemnation as sinners by dying 
in and with the Son of God, who loved us and 
gave himself for us; since we live now only in 
him, our relation to God is henceforth the same 
as his, we are sons of God in Christ Jesus, because 
by faith, sealed in baptism, we have put on Christ 
(Gal 3°5 27), It has been questioned whether here 
and in Ro 6’, where St. Paul uses the limiting (2) pro- 
noun ‘as many as’ and the phrase ‘ baptized into 
Christ,’ instead of the usnal one ‘ baptized into the 
name of Christ,’ he refers to the outward rite of 
water baptism at all, and not rather to the inward 


washing from sins by real union to the Saviour. 
Most commentators, however, consider that there 
is no reasonable doubt that by baptism into Christ 
he means the sacrament. But if this be so, the 
apostle certainly assumes that it was received in 
faith and sealed a real union to Christ, which is 
the ground of our sonship. 

The sonship of believers in Christ, St. Paul con- 
nects with the OT view of the Israelites being 
God’s sons in virtue of the covenant and promise 
to Abraham (Gal 359), and he proceeds to explain 
the special privileges brought by Christ by com- 
paring the position of Israel under the law to that 
of children under age, who, though really sons 
and heirs, have not practically more liberty than 
servants, but are under guardians and stewards 
by whom they are governed and their property is 
managed. So God’s children, before Clirist came, 
being immature, were in subjection to what St. Paul 
calls ‘the rudiments of the world,’ ὁ.6. elementary 
teaching by precepts relating to outward things, 
such as meats, times, and seasons. But it is 
remarkable that the apostle speaks of the Gentiles 
also as in their heathen state having been under 
such rudiments (Gal 4%-%), so that we may infer 
that he recognized a certain divine training even 
of them, as elsewhere he speaks of them being a 
law to themselves (Ro 2!41%), He views Christ’s 
coming and work both as giving sonship to those 
who were only servants, and also as giving full 
filial rights to those who were children under age. 
But not as if it were the former only to Gentiles 
and the latter to Jews as such; but that it was 
a real gift of sonship to all, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who were without God; and to all who 
were really seeking him, in whatever nation, 
though they might be very immature in their 
spiritual life, it was the bestowal of the full 
privileges of sons of full age having free and direct 
access to God as their Father. This view is in 
accordance with the highest conception attained 
in the OT, that in Deutero-Isaiah from which and 
other prophetic Scriptures St. Paul quotes in his 
discussion of the relations between Israel and the 
Gentiles in Ro 9-11. 

In order to bring out the privilege of being 
made sons of God, St. Paul employs the notion of 
adoption as recognized in the Roman law. See 
ADOPTION. 

Among the privileges flowing from sonship in 
Christ he mentions the bestowal of the Spirit, as 
the Spirit of God’s Son, or of adoption, who cries 
in us, ὃ.6. moves us to cry, ‘Abba, Father’ (Gal 4°, 
Ro 85), and with this is connected the access we 
have with boldness to God as our Father (Eph 218 
32), Another benefit flowing from sonship is the 
inheritance which we have in and with Christ 
(Gal 3%5-29 47, Ro 817. This means that the glory 
that is to be revealed is as sure to us as if we 
had a right to it in strict law, and at the same 
time is the free gift of the Father’s love. In con- 
nexion with this St. Paul develops the idea that 
believers in Christ, though poor, afflicted, and per- 
secuted in this world, yet really have the Messianic 
blessings promised in the OT as those of the 
kingdom of God, because they can rejoice in their 
tribulations, since these are means of their per- 
fection, and are inconsiderable in view of the 
promised glory (Ro 5’! 818-6, 2 Co 415-55. The 
further notion that afflictions are chastisements 
sent by God in love, and for our real and truest 
good, is expressed in the Ep. to Hebrews (12°") as a 
special blessing of God’s children more distinctly 
than in the Pauline Epistles. For St. Paul does 
not conceive our relation to God as that of young 
children needing discipline, but rather as that of 
sons of full age in a relation of freedom and love 
to our heavenly Father. Hence he is not fond of 
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the expression children (τέκνα) unless when the 
form of his argument from OT leads him to use 
it, as in Ro 98, So, too, he does not use the 
idea of our being begotten anew of the Spirit to 
describe the beginning of Christian life; he con- 
ceives it rather as a new creation or a raising from 
death. In Tit3>the word ‘regeneration’ is not the 
common expression for what is generally so called, 
and it is not certain that it refers te the new birth 
of individuals. 

3. THE TEACHING IN HEBREWS. — Here again 
the notion of children is more prominent than that 
of sons, and the idea in ch. 12 is the position of 
young children needing education and chastise- 
ment, This writer also has in view the beginning 
of the relation in a birth rather than in adoption, 
for he calls God the Father of spirits in contrast 
with the fathers of our flesh (12°). It is unnatural 
to suppose that he meant by these words to teach 
the philosophical doctrine that men derive from 
their earthly parents only their bodies, and their 
spirits directly from God. Whether this be true 
or not, the idea of the writer was manifestly the 
religious one, that while our relation to our earthly 

arents is physical, our relation as children to 

od is spiritual. But that he does not conceive 
this relation as a universal one, is plain from the 
fact that he speaks of the possibility of being 
without chastisement, and so being bastards and 
not sons (v.°), here using the Pauline term for the 
relation. 

There is one utterance of St. Paul, in his speech 
at Athens (Ac 178%), where he says of all men as 
such that they are the offspring (γένος) of God, 
because he has made us with the purpose that 
we shall know him; he is not far from any one 
of us, since in him we live and move and have 
our being. This relation is clearly not the same 
as that which the apostle in his Epistles ascribes 
to Christians when he says they are sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ. It does not include 
the blessings of freedom, of the spirit of adoption, 
or of being heirs of God. Hence, if this universal 
relation is to be called sonship, it must be clearly 
distinguished from that Christian sonship of which 
he speaks most frequently and most fully. But if 
it be considered that St. Paul does not use the word 
‘sons’ (viol), but the more indefinite one ‘ offspring’ 
(γένος), that he borrows this from a Greek poet, 
and that the only use that he makes of the state- 
ment is to show that since we are so like God it 
is foolish to think that the Deity can be repre- 
sented by material images, it cannot but appear 
very precarious to infer from this expression that 
St. Paul would say that all men are sons of God, or 
that the relation that is formed by our creation 
in God’s image deserves to be called sonship. Ile 
does indeed teach that all things were created 
through and in the Son of God, who appeared on 
earth as Jesus Christ (Col 12”); and he declares 
in the warmest and most glowing language the 
Jove and kindness, goodness and patience of God 
towards all men, seeking to lead them to repent- 
ance. If we think that these truths are fairly 
expressed by saying that God is the Father of 
all men, and they his sons, we may, on our own 
responsibility, use these phrases; but we should 
remember that St. Paul does not use them in 
such a sense, but means by being sons of God 
something far more blessed. 

The Palestinian apostles do not use the Pauline 
term ‘adoption’; but they describe in different 
ways how men are made ‘children’ of God, employ- 
ing that word rather than ‘sons,’ because they em- 
phasize the spiritual birth by which we are re- 
newed. 

4, THe TRACHING OF JAMES.—In the Ep. of 


whom cometh down every good giving and every 
perfect boon, and to whom must not be attributed 
any temptation to sin, because he is unchangeable 
in goodness. Then it is added; ‘Of his own will 
he brought us forth by the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures’ 
(138), The ‘we’ here are clearly those who, as 
afterwards said, have ‘the implanted word,’ which 
is able to save their souls (13), This reminds us 
of Jesus’ Parable of the Sower and the Seed, where 
the word of the kingdom is compared to seed 
having a living power of germination and pro- 
ducing new life, and the fruit of the good seed 
is said to be the sons of the kingdom (Mt 13%), 
in opposition to the sons of the evil one. In Ja 1” 
God is called the Father absolutely, to show that 
he is truly and purely worshipped by visiting the 
widows and fatherless in their affliction; and in 
3°, where is exposed the inconsistency of blessing 
God while we curse men, God is called the Lord 
and Father; but, as if to leave no doubt that all 
men are included, they are described, not as chil- 
dren of God, but as made after the similitude of 
God. It is maintained by many that since all 
men are made in God’s image, and cared for by 
him with infinite goodness and love, they are all 
his children; and if they think it best to use 
the phrase in that sense, no one can object to 
their doing so, and the thing meant is most cer- 
tainly taught in Scripture ; but it does not appear 
that the apostles called it by the name of sonship, 
and it does appear that they described believers 
as sons of God in a higher sense because born 
again by 1115 word and Spirit. 

5. THE TEACHING OF PETER.—In 1P 1} it is 
said that ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, according to his great mercy, begat us 
again to a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, into an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and unfading, reserved in the 
heavens for us.” This by itself might be merely 
a rhetorical way of saying that the historical fact 
of Jesus being raised to life after his death and 
burial awakened in the souls of lus followers a 
hope of immortal blessedness that made thew 
όμως y new men, animating them with new 
ife. But when we read further on in the same 
chapter (1 P 1%), ‘having been begotten again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through 
the word of God whieh liveth and abideth for 
ever,’ we can hardly doubt that the apostle means 
to describe a change that is wrought, not merely 
by the impression made by an event even as great 
and important as the resurrection of Christ, but 
by an influence working directly on our souls, 
and making us, as afterwards described (27), as 
newborn babes in our religious life and relation 
to God. This corresponds to what Jesus taught 
of the need of being turned, so as to become as 
little children (Mt 189), as well as of being begotten 
of the Spirit (Jn 3°-8). It seems, therefore, to 
be in ref. to this new birth that St. Peter speaks 
of Christians calling God, the impartial Judge, 
Father (1 P 12"), not as in the AV, ‘if ye call 
on the Father,’ but ‘if ye call him Father who 
without respect of persons judgeth according to 
every man’s work.’ It is plainly not all men by 
whom God is to be addressed as Father, but be- 
lievers in virtue of their having been begotten 
again. So, too, they are called to show them- 
selves obedient children (14), or children of 
obedience. Throughout, the idea of birth is the 
prominent one, rather than that of the relation 
and privileges of sons. These are not developed 
as they are by St. Paul and by the writer to the 
Heb., the only one specially mentioned being the 
inheritance (1 P 14). 1t is in harmony with this 


James (117) God is called the Father of lights, from ! conception of believers being children of God be- 
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cause born or begotten of him, that in 2 P 14 they 
are said to become partakers of the divine nature. 
Also we may observe that in 1P God is distinct- 
ively called the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (1°), and the notion of our being in Christ 
and dying with him to sin is also in the writer’s 
mind (2* 41, The opening sentence is formed 
after the pattern of that of the Ep. to the Eph.; 
but while St. Paul blesses God because he has fore- 
ordained us to adoption (Eph 15), St. Peter seems to 
have expressed the same idea of sonship by divine 
gift, in the more concrete form of a begetting. 

6. THE TEACHING OF JOHN.—The teaching of St. 
John on this subject combines the elements of the 
Pauline and Petrine, though it is more akin to the 
latter, and uses the term ‘children’ rather than 
sons of God. The keynote to it may be found in 
the Prologue to the Gospel (1155), ‘to as many 
as recelved him (the Logos) he gave the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name: which were begotten, not of blood 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’ Here we have the right to 
become children of God bestowed by Christ, which 
answers to St. Paul’s statement, ‘God sent forth 
his Son... that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.’ The word ‘adoption’ is not employed ; 
but the right to become children expresses the 
same thing in less technical language. Further, 
this is said to be given to those who receive Christ 
by believing on his name. St. Paul had also 
written, ‘Ye are all sons of God by faith in Jesus 
Christ ; for as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ’ (Gal 3°), Thus 
for St. Jolin, as well as for St. Paul, our sonship 
to God is through union to Christ the only-begotten 
Son, and that union is effected by faith. 

But St. John adds to this the conception found 
in St. James and St. Peter of a birth or begetting of 
God, which he emphatically distinguishes from the 
natural birth in every aspect of it. Those who 
belHeve in Christ’s name are they who were be- 
gotten of God; and that this is not done by the 
process of natural generation is shown by a three- 
fold contrast: not of blood, 1,6. they did not be- 
come sons of God through or in virtue of their 
being of the one blood of which God has made all 
mankind. Neither was it by any movement or 
impulse of their own nature, whether the spon- 
taneous tendencies of its animal faculties (‘the 
will of the flesh’), or even the voluntary acts of 
personality (‘the will of man’). The contrast is 
more briefly and poimtedly expressed in our Lord’s 
discourse with Nicodemus as between being be- 
gotten of the flesh and of the Spirit (Jn 85). St. John 
seems to conceive the Divine Spirit as a principle 
or power of life and holiness proceeding from God, 
given to Jesus Christ in all its fulness and by him 
communicated to his disciples. It is not unworthy 
of notice that Iren. and Tertull. apply Jn 1 to 
Christ, apparently reading the verb in the singular 
(‘who was born’); and though that reading is onl y 
found in some Lat. MSS and eannot be received, 
yet in 1 Jn 5% our Lord, aecording to the most 
natural interpretation, is called ‘he that was be- 
gotten of God.’ 

St. John seems chiefly anxious to show that the 
believer's being a child of God necessarily involves 
likeness to God in character and life; and hence, 
while he ascribes this privilege to the wonderful 
love of the Father (1Jn 31), and to our being 
united to Christ by faith (Jn 113), he dwells most 
fully on the truth that our sonship is due, not 
merely to the gracious act of adoption by the 
Father and our being made one with the Son 
through faith, but also to our receiving a new 
life from the Spirit of God, which communicates 
to us that very principle of love which is the 


essence of God. In 1 Jn 2% he says, ‘every one 
that doeth righteousness is begotten of him,’ and the 
uniform usage of the apostle seems to show that 
he means of God, though it is of Christ that he 
has been speaking just before. Wherever there 
is real righteousness in any man it is derived from 
him who is the archetype and source of all right- 
eousness. ‘Thien, after expressing his joyful sense 
of the greatness of the Father’s love and the 
reality of the sonship that it bestows, he returns 
to the subject of the inconsistency of that sonship 
with sin and its inseparable connexion with right- 
eousness, and at 3° he says, ‘ Whosoever is be- 
gotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed 
abideth in him, and he cannot sin because he is 
begotten of God.’ The statement is evidently an 
ideal one, describing the Christian life in its 
ultimate perfection when we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is (v.?). But it is 
put in the present, because that perfection is really 
given in principle and germ to all who are begotten 
of God even now. The impossibility of their sin- 
ning is not to be achieved by any further or 
additional gift or power, but by the life from God 
that is given at the first, when it comes to its full 
maturity. That principle of sinlessness is called 
the seed of God which abides in his children. 
This seems to denote a spiritual life derived from 
God, whereby, as it is put in 2 P 14, we become 
‘partakers of the divine nature’; it is what Jesus 
indicates when he says, ‘That which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit’ (Jn 3°), The divine nature 
ace. to St. John is love (1 Jn 4% 15), and this love is 
implanted in us when God gives us of his Spirit. 
So in a spiritual sense our being begotten of God 
is not a mere metaphor, but a proper statement 
of what is a real communication of the most 
essential life of God. But, while giving this high 
transcendent view of the nature of believers’ son- 
ship to God, St. John is careful to insist that its 
reality must be proved by the practical test of 
conformity to the moral law in the common affairs 
of daily life. He does not allow the mystical 
union with Christ and God to obseure the distinct 
personal relations between us and God, There is 
to be a day of judgment, and one of the blessings 
of the children of God is to have confidence in 
that day, and not to be ashamed before Christ at 
his coming. In the present life the relation of 
the children of God to him as their Father, im- 
plies confession of sin and prayer for others as 
well as themselves, and requires perfect truth and 
frankness. ‘The blessings of sonship to God are 
summed up by St. John in the one great idea of 
eternal life. 

The world outside of Christ is described as lying 
in the evil one (1 Jn 535), of the evil one, children 
of the devil (3); but Christ is the propitiation for 
the whole world (27); and as the love of God is 
manifested in sending his Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins (410), it is implied that God’s fatherly 
love has a universal aspect, though all men are not 
really, in St. John’s view, God’s children. 

LiTERATURE.—The subject of our sonship to God has ποὺ been 
much discussed until recent times, though it came incidentally 
into consideration in connexion with the Sonship of Christ, as 
in Athanasius’ Orat. agst. Arians (esp. Or. ii.), and in the 
systems of theology, as in Calvin’s Znst. (1. xiv. 18, τί. xiii. 1, 
111. ii, 23), and practical treatises, as Thomas Goodwin’s On 
the Work of the ffoly Ghost. In modern times such writers 
as F. Ὁ, Maurice, F. W. Robertson, etc., have made great 
use of the idea that all men are children of God, to exclude 
the doctrine of God’s judicial dealings. Τὺ. 8. Candlish discussed 
the subject in his Cunningham Lectures on the Fatherhood 
of God, maintaining that sonship belongs to believers, and is 
founded on that of Christ. T. J. Crawford in his Fatherhood 


of God criticised these positions, and maintained a twofold son- 
ship—one universal, founded on Creation, and another special, 


| bestowed on believers in Christ. Another work that appeared 


at the same time is The Divine Fatherhood, by C. H. H. Wright, 
taking: mainly Dr. Candlish’s view. The other side is strongly 
maintained in A. M. Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology. 
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GOD FORBID 


In these discussions the subject was connected more or less 
with far-reaching questions of systematic theology, and the 
notion of sonship to God plays an important part in the Dog- 
matik of R. A. Lipsius. Its exegetical discussion belongs pro- 
perly to the Bib. Theol. of the NT, and reference may be made 
to the works, on that subject, of Schmid, Weiss, Beyschlag, 
also to Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, and to Bruce’s The Kingdom 
of God and St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. There is a 
very interesting special study of St. Paul’s conception of adoption 
in relation to Rom. law by W. E. Ball in the Contemp. Rev. 
Aug. 1891. J. 5. CANDLISH. 


GOD FORBID.—See Forbin. 


GODHEAD.—This word occurs three timesin AV. 
Ac 17” ‘We ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device’ (Gr. τὸ θεῖον); Ro 1° ‘For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead’ (Gr. θειότης) ; Col 29° For in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (Gr. θεότης). 
In each case the Gr. word is appropriately em- 
ployed, and the one could not have been used for 
the other, so that to give ‘Godhead’ as the tr® of 
them all is most unhappy. 

In Ac 17” τὸ θεῖον, ‘the Divine,’ is chosen by 
St. Paul in his speech to the Athenians as a 
familiar philosophical expression which enables him 
to carry their thoughts easily with him. Even 
they, with scarcely a personal conception of God, 
ought not to debase heir conception to the level 
of men’s handiwork. Hence RVm ‘that which is 
divine’ is better than text ‘the Godhead,’ though 
“the Divine’ would have been better. Wye. errs 
on the other side when he offers ‘ godly thing’ (after 
Vulg. Divinum). Tindale gave ‘ godhed,’ and was 
followed by all the Versions except the Rhemish, 
which has ‘the Divinitie,’ though ‘Godhead’ is 
given as an alternative in the Annotation to 
the verse. The Gr. expression occurs nowhere 
else in biblical Greek, though the adj. θεῖος 
is common in LXX and occurs In 2P 1*%4 (EV 
* divine’). 

Lightfoot (on Col 2°) expresses the difference 
between θειότης and θεότης thus: θειότης is the 
quality, θεότης the essence of God. The distinction 
is best seen by observing that θεότης comes from 
θεός ‘God,’ while θειότης comes from θεῖος ‘ Divine.’ 
Therefore Sanday -Headlam (on Ro 1%) more 
happily: @edry7s=Divine Personality, θειότης Ξε 
Divine nature and properties (cf. Bengel [on Col 
2°]: ‘Non modo divinz virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura,’ and see Trench, NZ Synonyms, p. 6 ff). 
It is at once scen how appropriately St. Paul uses 
θειότης in to 1*° where he speaks of such attributes 
of God as can be read in the book of Nature; and 
how appropriately θεότης in Col 2° where he asserts 
of the Son that in Him dwells the fulness of the 
entire (revealed and unrevealed) Personality of 
God. ‘The Latin Versions were forced to use 
divinitas for both words, But its insufficiency to 
represent θεότης was carly felt, and Augustine says 
(De Civ. Dei, vii. 1): ‘Hane divinitatem vel, ut 
sic dixerim, deitatem: nam et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius trans- 
ferant id quod illi θεότητα appellant.’ The same 
feeling is now finding expression in English, and 
theologians prefer to speak of the Deity rather 
than of the Divinity of Christ, since the former 
word alone gives Him the full Personality of God. 
The Eng. Versions from Wyclif to AV make no 
distinction, but use ‘ Godhead’ at both places, ex- 
cept that the Rhem. NT has ‘ Divinitie’ at Ro 1°. 
Yet Beza (on Col 2°) hac shown the distinction: 
‘Non dicit, τὴν θειότητα, id est divinitatem, sed τὴν 
θεύτητα, id est deltatem.’ Luther also was content 
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gives ‘Gottesgtite.’ RV has ‘divinity,’ retaining 
‘Godliead’ for θεότης. 


Each word occurs once only in NT. Nor is θεότης found in 
LXX, and θειότης only once, Wis 189 (zai τὸν τῇς θειότητος vépcov ἐν 
ὁμονοίᾳ. διέθεντο, AV “and with one consent made a holy law,’ 
AVm ‘or α covenant of God or league,’ RV ‘and with one 
consent they took upon themselves the covenant of the divine 
law,’ RVm ‘Gr. law of divineness’). On this Westeott (Lessons 
of the RV of NT, p. 111 1.) draws attention to ‘ the care taken 
by the Revisers to represent words of a single occurrence in the 
original by words of single occurrence in the Eng. version.’ 
Besides ‘ divinity’ in Ro 12° for θειότης and ‘Godhead’ (for which 
he seems to prefer ‘deity’) in Col 29 for θεότης, he mentions 
‘apparition’ for φάντασμα Mt 14%, Mk 649; ‘awe’ for δέος He 
1243; ‘billows’ for σάλος Lk 2129; ‘concealed’ for repuxc- 
λύπστεσθω, Lk 945; ‘conduct’ for ἀγωγή 2 Ti 310; ‘confute’ for 
διωππατελέγχεσθω, Ac 1823; ‘demeanour’ for κατάστημα Tit 23; 
‘discipline’ for ca¢poucues 2 Ti 17; ‘disrepute’ for ἀπελεγμός 
Ac 19*7; ‘effulgence’ for araiyacue He 13; ‘goal’ for σκοπός 
Ph 3145 ‘impostor’ for γόης ἃ Ti 819 5 ‘ tointerpose’ for μεεσιτεύειν 
He 617; ‘justice’ for ἡ Δίκη Ac 284; ‘to moor' for προσορμίζεσθαι 
Mk 653; ‘sacred’ for ἱερός 1 Co 913, 2 Ti 315; ‘to shudder’ for 
φρίσσειν Ja 219; ‘stupor’ for πατάνυξις Ro 118; ‘to train’ for 
σωφρονίζειν Tit 24; ‘tranquil’ for ἤρερεοος 1 Ti 22: ‘undressed’ for 
erat Mt 916, Mk 221; and ‘without self-control’ for ἀκρατής 
2 Ti 3%, 


In modern English the word ‘ Godhead ’ is mostly 
confined to a neuter sense, as if it were the proper 
tr® of τὸ θεῖον, and of that alone. In older English 
it was a synonym for ‘ divinity,’ which, as we have 
seen, was not distinguished, as it is scarcely distin- 
euished yet, from ‘deity.’ The Rhem. NT has the 
marg. note to Jn 6% ‘ Heretikes beleeve not the 
real presence because they see bread and wine, as 
the Jewes believed not his Godhead because of the 
shape of a poore man.’ ‘Tindale (lVorks, i. 200) 
speaks ironically of ‘the Pope’s godhead.’ And 
Chaucer (Anighies Tale, 1523) uses the word as a 
syn. for ‘deity ’— 

‘If so be that my youthe may deserve, 
And that my might be worthy for to serve 


Thy godhede, that I may been oon of thyne, 
Than preye I thee to rewe upon my pyne.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


GODLESS.—This word is found but once in AV, 
2 Mac 794 “Ὁ godless man’; Gr. ὦ ἀνόσιε; RV “Ὁ 
unholy man,’ as EV translate the same adj. in 1 Ti 
19, 2 Ti 3%, its only occurrences in NT. 

But RV has given ‘godless’ as the tr® of ἢ 
hdnéph, in preference to AV ‘hypocrite’ in Job 
ee 1915 1p 175 20° 915 Ja” 36%, Pr 119; Is: 88:5: 
and the same translation might have been given 
in the three remaining passages: Is 9!” (AV ‘ hypo- 
crite’); 108, Ps 8516 (AV ‘lypocritical’), where, 
however, RV gives ‘profane.’ [or there is no 
doubt that ‘hypocrite,’ though it is the tr? of all 
the versions since Wyclif, misses the meaning. 
The verb is used in the Qal in the sense of ‘ be 
polluted,’ whether of land (Is 245, Jer 31, Ps 106% 
so tr? in EV, except Is 245 AV ‘defile,’ but Mic 
441 of Zion, EV ‘defile’) or of persons (Jer 23", 
EV ‘be profane’); and in the Hiphil ‘to pollute’ 
of land (Nu 35% δ AV ‘pollute ’—‘ defile,’ Jer 3? 
AV ‘ pollute,’ 3° AY ‘ defile,’ RV always ‘ pollute’), 
and of persons (Dn 11% AV ‘corrupt,’ RV ‘ per- 
vert,’ RVm ‘make profane’). Hence the idea of 
the adj. is separated from God so as to be openly 
hostile ; not ‘hypocritical,’ but ‘ profane,’ ‘ godless.’ 
There are two substantives, each of which occurs 
once, 43h Is 328 (AV ‘ hypocrisy,’ RV ‘profaneness’), 
and asin Jer 234% (AV “ profaneness,’ AVm ‘ hypo- 
crisy,’ RV ‘ profaneness’). J. HASTINGS. 


GODLINESS is in NT the équivalent of the Gr. 
term εὐσέβεια (1 Ti 27318 41: 8 §% 5.6 11 21) 35, Tit 1’, 
also Ac 3% [RV], 2 P 1 ®7 34), except m one pas- 
sage (1 ΤΊ 910), where θεοσέβεια is used. ‘It properly 
denotes,’ says Ellicott, ‘only ‘well - directed 

-reverences” (Trench, Synon. § 48), but in the NT 
is practically the same as θεοσέβεια, and is well 


with ‘Gottheit’ for both words; but De Wette| defined by Tittmann (Sy7o7. i. p. 146) as vis 
gives ‘ Gdttlichkeit’ for θειότης ; while Weizsiicker | pietatis in ips& vita vel externd vel interna ” (cf. 


GODLY 


GOEL 


Eusebius, Prep. Evang.i.p.3). Thus, then, εὐσέ- 
fea conveys the idea, not of an “‘inward, inherent 
holiness,” but, as Alford (on Ac 3”) correctly 
observes, of an “‘operative cultive piety” ’ (Pastoral 
Epistles, p. 27). The substantive is used by St. 
Paul only in the Pastoral Epistles ; and Pfleiderer 
(Paulinism, Eng. tr. 11. 210) maintains that in 
these writings, the Pauline authorship of which he 
denies, εὐσέβεια takes the place of the Pauline 
πίστις as ‘the fundamental idea of the Christian 
holy life.’ Weiss, however, denies this, and holds 
that ‘as εὐσέβεια occurs along with πίστις (1 Ti 6"), it 
is clear that it must rather be the basis of life 
from which true faith springs’ (Bib. Theol. of NT, 
Eng. tr. li. 129). St. Paul’s use of the term ‘un- 
godly’ (ἀσεβής), in Ro 4° 5°, as descriptive of all 
mankind apart from Christ, would suggest that 
the more distinctively Christian scnse of the term 
‘godly’ is to be preferred in St. Paul’s letters, as 
equivalent, not to reverence for God generally, but 
to the Christian feeling towards God as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. On the other hand, in 
Ac 10*7 the adjective εὐσεβής, translated ‘devout,’ 
is used to describe a man who, though a worsliipper 
of God, was not even a Jewish proselyte. In the 
Sept. εὐσέβεια is used in some passages (Pr 17, Is 
112) as the equivalent of the phrase ‘the fear of 


the Lord,’ but in others θεοσέβεια (Gn 204, Job 28%). | 


Thoughout the OT man’s duty towards God is 
defined as fearing God (Schultz, OT Theol. Eng. 
tr. li. p. 55); and in the ‘ Wisdom’ literature the 
fear of the Lord (A) nxt) is assumed as the funda- 
mental principle of piety and morality (Job 28%, 
Ps 111”, Pr 17 813, Ec 12”. See Oehler’s OT Theol. 
Eng. tr. li, p. 446). For the use of the adjective 
or adverb ‘godly’ in 2 Ti 315, Tit 2, 2P 2° see 
the following article. Elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
letters the same word is used in AV to render 
either the genitive θεοῦ (2 Co 1” 113, 1 Ti 14) or 
the phrase κατὰ θεὸν (2 Co 7% 1%): while in 3 Jn § 
‘godly sort’=d&lws rod θεοῦ, a use of the adjective 
which the meaning of the substantive does not 
warrant; and it is to be regretted that the RV 
retains this rendering In some passages. It must 
be added that in some OT passages (Ps 4° 12! 325) 
the adjective ‘godly’ is used to render the Heb. 
word 759, which not only describes God’s relation 
to man, but also describes the mutual rela- 
tions of men (see Cheyne, Hosea, 62n.); and the 
use of this word shows that the OT phrase ‘ the 
fear of the Lord’ does not mean any slavish dread 
of God, but a reverence which does not exclude 
love. The NT godliness also means a reverence 
that includes all the emotions which the revelation 
of God in Christ inspires. A. Ἐς. GARVIE. 


GODLY is used both as an adj. and as an ad- 
verb, The adj. occurs only four times in OT: 
(1) thrice as tr® of ton, which is properly ‘ kind,’ 
but from the prominence of this quality in God, 
and in them that are like Him, comes to mean 
‘pious,’ ‘godly’; so Ps 4% 325, and as subst. ‘the 

odly man’ Ps 121; and (2) once as tr® of nabs 
‘God,’ Mal 2 ‘a godly seed,’ lit., as AVm ‘a 
seed of God.’ The proper equivalent of ‘godly’ 
in Gr. is εὐσεβής, which in Siracli is one of the 
characteristics of the ‘ wise nian’ (ὁ σοφός), as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘fool’ (ὁ μωρός) who is ἀσεβής 
‘godless’; and in the plur. this practically becomes 
a subst. equivalent to ‘the Wise.’ Thus Sir 
9055. 27 «The principal things for the whole use of 
man’s life are water, fire, iron, and salt, flour of 
wheat, honey, milk, and the blood of the grape, 
and oul, and clothing. All these things are for 


good to the godly (τοῖς εὐσεβέσιν) ; so to the sinners 
(rots ἁμαρτωλοῖς) they are turned into evil.’ This 


word, which oceurs thrice in NT, is only once tr4 


‘godly,’ 2 P 2°‘The Lord knoweth how to deliver | 


the godly out of temptation’ (εὐσεβεῖς) ; in Ac 103 
it is tr? ‘devout’ by both AV and RY, the word 
being applied to Cornelius and to one of his 
soldiers. The TR gives εὐσεβής in Ac 22! in re- 
ference to Ananias, but edd. after the best MSS 
prefer εὐλαβής, which elsewhere (Lk 2%, Ac 2° 8?) 
is tr? by EV ‘devout,’ as here. In He 12” the 
subst. εὐλάβεια is tr® ‘ godly fear,’ for which RV gives 
‘reverence, RVm ‘godly fear.’ But in 57 (the only 
other occurrence of the Greek word) RV tr. ἀπὸ τῆς 
εὐλαβείας, ‘for his godly fear,’ A V ‘in that he feared.’ 
(See this passage discussed in Hapos. Times, vi. 
434, 522; vii. 4, 118, 502). In 2Co 1112, 1 Ti 19 
‘ wodly’ is the tr™ of θεός ‘ God’ (cf. Mal 2 above) ; 
thus 2Co 112 ‘in simplicity and godly sincerity ’ (é» 
ἁπλότητι edd. ἁγιότητι] καὶ εἰλικρινείᾳ [1 WH -ἰᾳ] θεοῦ 
[edd. τοῦ ome, RV ‘in holiness and sincerity of God’) ; 
115 1 am jealous over you with godly jealousy’ (θεοῦ 
ζήλῳ, RV ‘with a godly jealousy,’ RVm ‘Gr. a 
jealousy of God’); 1Ti14 ‘Neither give heed to fables 
and endless genealogies, which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying (οἰκοδομίαν) which is in 
faith’? (RV “ἃ dispensation of God,’ οἰκονομίαν θεοῦ, 
RVm ‘a stewardship of God’). The AV of 1611 
omits ‘godly’ from the last passage (evidently by an 
oversight, for it is found in all the versions from 
Tindale to the Bishops), and it was not inserted till 
1638. Wye. has ‘edificacioun of god,’ and Rhem. 
‘the edifying of God,’ after Vulg. ‘ edificationem 
Dei.’* Elsewhere ‘ godly’ as an adj. is the tr of 
some attributive phrase in the original. In 2 Co 79 
‘after a godly manner,’ 719 ‘godly,’ and 74 ‘after a 
godly sort,’ all represent κατὰ θεόν ‘according to God’ 
as A Vm (RV changes 79 into ‘ after a godly sort’); 
and in 3 Jn δ ‘after a godly sort’ stands for ἀξίως 
τοῦ θεοῦ, lit. ‘worthily of God,’ as RY. 

As an adverb ‘godly’ was once in common use, 
as Tindale, Pent. ‘A prologe’ (Mombert’s ed. p. 12), 
‘Every man must worke godly and truly to the 
uttermoste of the power that god hath geven him: 
and yet not truste therein’; and Preface to AV, 
1611, p. 5, ‘ The godly-learned were not content to 
have the Scriptures in the Language which them- 
selves understood.’ ‘Ungodly’ was used in the 
same way, as Mt 22° Tind. ‘The remnaunt toke 
his servantes and intreated them ungodly and 
slewe them’; and T. Lever, Sermons (Arber’s ed. 
p- 118), ‘Do ye not se how that prebendes whiche 
were godly founded as moste convenient and neces- 
sarye lyvyngs for preachers to healp the byshoppes 
sae ἢ the persons too enstructe the people, be now 
ungodly abused to corrupte the byshoppes?’ But 
there was a feeling against using the same form 
as adj. andadverb. Hence ‘godlily’ was sometimes 
used, as Knox, Hist. 136, ‘That by his grave 
counsell, and godly exhortation, he would animate 
her Majestie constantly to follow that which 
godlily she had begun’; and sometimes the word 
was avoided. In Pr. Bk., Collect for Good Friday, 
‘That every member... may truly and godly 
serve thee’ is found in all edd. from 1549 to 1662, 
but in the Scotch Liturgy ‘godly’ was changed 
into ‘worthily.’ ‘Godly’ 1s used as an adv. thrice 
in AV, 2 Mac 1995 ‘there was great favour laid up 
for those that died godly’ (μετ᾽ εὐσεβίας, RV ‘in 
godliness,’ RVm ‘on the side of godliness’); 2 Ti 
912, Tit 2! (εὐσεβῶ»). J. HASTINGS. 


GOD, SON OF.—See Son oF GOD. 
GOD, SONS OF.—See Gop, CHILDREN OF. 


GOEL (AVENGER oF BLoop).—‘ Goel’ (Heb. dx 
ge) is an important technical term of Hebrew 
jurisprudence. The primary meaning of the root 

* For examples of the way in which RV has endeavoured to 


express this idiom (originally Hebrew) in English, see Westcott, 
Lessons of RV of NT, p. 32 ff. 
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bx is ‘to make a claim,’ vindicare, in the sense 
of claiming something that has been lost or for- 
feited, ‘to resume a claim or right which has 
lapsed’ (Driver); hence the goed is etymologically 
‘the claimant,’ vindex, in practice ‘the next of 
kin.’ We shall consider the rights and privileges 
of the goel, (i.) in civil and (ii.) in criminal law. 

i. In civil law the following were the chief rights 
and responsibilities of the goed. (a) When, through 
stress of circumstances, a Hebrew was compelled 
to sell part of his patrimony, it was the duty of 
‘his kinsman that is next to him’ (RV)—in or- 
dinary language his next of kin—‘ to redeem (5x3) 
that which his brother had sold’ (Lv 9535. This 
duty is in accordance with one of the fundamental 
ideas at the basis of the Hebrew law of real estate, 
by which land was the inalienable property of the 
εἴτα (nn5v0). According to the priestly legislation, 
indeed, the clan or tribe was in its turn the feu- 
datory of J”, from whom, as the real owner of the 
soil, the land was held in fee (Lv 25”). In the 
particular case under consideration, the various 
degrees of kinship are not stated, but they were 
no doubt identical with those laid down for the 
analogous case next to be considered (under 6); 
that is, the right of redemption (axa pew Jer 327) 
appertained first to full brothers of the vendor ; 
whom failing or who renouncing, it passed to his 
uncles on the father’s side; whom failing, to their 
sons, ὖ.6. the vendor’s cousins on the father’s side ; 
whom failing, to ‘any that is nigh of kin unto him 
of his family’ (npavo Ly 25%). Irom the historical 
instance of the purchase by Jeremiah of his cousin 
Hanamel’s property in Anathoth (Jer 32°), it 
appears that the gocl, or next of kin, had the 
right of pre-emption, or the right to the refusal 
of the property before it was exposed in the open 
market, as well as the right of redemption after 
it had been sold. In either case the prophet was 
his cousin’s goel. Under this head, as it seems to 
us, must be placed the inuch-disputed case of Ruth 
the Moabitess (which many authorities regard as 
a case of levirate marriage), for the first and chief 
part of the transaction before the elders of the 
city (Ru 4") is clearly the redemption of ‘the 
parcel of land which was our brother Elimelech’s’ 
(475), To this, the primary duty of the goel, the 
taking of Ruth in marriage is to be regarded as 
subordinate. Nothing is said of the precise rela- 
tionship subsisting between Naomi— who here, 
contrary to the Pentateuchal laws, appears as her 
husband’s heir—and the true goe/, nor between 
him and Boaz, to whom, on the former renouncing, 
the right of redemption fell. Throughout the 
Bk. of Ruth our translators have rendered the 
Hebrew gé’él by ‘ kinsman.’ 

(6) A second duty of the gocl in civil law was to 
redeem, not the property, but the person, of his 
kinsman, in the event of the latter being com- 
pelled by poverty to sell himself as a slave to a 
stranger or a sojourner (Ly 25*"*), The order in 
which kinship was to be reckoned has already 
been given. For the details of the transactions 
under this and the foregoing head, see the art. 
JUBILEE. From this function of the goel as a 
‘redeemer’ there has proceeded an extensive use 
of the verb ga’al in the sense of ‘redeem,’ with 
God Himself for the subject. Thus God is said 
to redeem Israel from the bondage of Egypt (Ex 
6° 158, Ps 745 ete.) and from exile in Babylonia. 
The idea of J” as His people’s gocl is a special 
characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah (4113 434 445 ἢ and 


oft.), a3 is the correlated idea of His people as the | 


redeemed (0253) of J” (5110 6912 634, cf. 359). 

(c) A third duty of the gocl is mentioned in- 
cidentally in tlhe course of an ordinance supple- 
menting a previous law regarding certain cases 
of restitution (Lv 61’, MT 5*-*%), The new law 


provides for a case where the injured person may 
have died before payment of the conscience-money : 
in which case the money, it is assumed, is to be 
paid to the goel of the deceased (Nu 5°), whom 
failing, to the priest. 

11, In criminal law the next of kin had laid 
upon him the duty of enforcing the claim for 
satisfaction for the blood of a murdered kinsman ; 
in this capacity he received the special name of 
the g@’él had-dam, ‘the avenger (AV also ‘re- 
venger ’) of blood.’ The custom of blood-revenge, 
as it is called, is almost world-wide in its range, 
and is especially characteristic of society in a cer- 
tain stage of its development (see esp. the work 
of A. H. Post, Entwickelungsgeschichte des Fami- 
licnrechts, §§ 15-18 ‘Die Blutrache,’ with the 
modern literature on p. 113). It rests ultimately 
on the two fundamental principles of the sacred- 
ness of human life (cf. Gn 95:6 ‘whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’), and 
the solidarity of the clan or tribe in primitive 
societies. When, with the advance of civilization 
and the gradual evolution of the state, the duty 
of safeguarding the rights of the community passes 
to the state, blood-revenge is obsolescent or ob- 
solete. Hence blood-revenge as practised by im- 
perfectly organized communities has often been 
compared to war waged by modern states for the 
vindication of their rights. The Semitic peoples 
have practised this custom from prehistoric times, 
and the earliest Hebrew legislation, that of the 
Book of the Covenant (see below), found it in full 
operation. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
the aim of the Hebrew legislators, from first to 
last, was so to regulate the practice that the 
shedder of blood should be, as far as possible, 
protected from the hasty and unconsidered ven- 
weance of the next of kin, by providing for the 
judicial investigation of eacli particular case, and 
the safe-keeping of the accused until such investi- 
gation was completed. 

Among the Hebrews, then, in primitive times, 
the murdered man’s next of kin, ὁ.6. his goel, was 
bound by tribal custom to avenge his blood by 
compassing the death, not merely of the murderer 
himself, but of all his family; for the family was 
in. these early times the unit of scciety, and so 
the murderer’s guilt was shared by all his famil 
(cf. Jos 74, 21K 05). Such, at least, is the i! 
custom, and the law of Dt 242° seems first to have 
limited the responsibility for a crime to the crimi- 
nal alone (2 K 14%), The Book of the Covenant 
deals with erimes of violence by formulating, first 
of all, the general principle of a life for a life 
(Ex 21"; cf. Gn 9°); it then proceeds to impose 
an all-important restriction on the exereise of in- 
discriminate blood -revenge, by emphasizing the 
distinction between accidental (v.!*) and deliberate 
manslaughter (v.). In both cases the manslayer 
is presumed to flee to the altar of the local sanc- 
tuary from the vengeance of the σοεῖ (cf. 1 K 1 
258). but when deliberate murder has been done, 
the criminal must forthwith be handed to the 
goel (so we must infer), as the representative, not 
merely of the kin of the murdered man, but even 
of God Himself, the Supreme Avenger (Ps 9", 
MT *). This natural distinction between wilful 
murder and accidental homicide is elaborated in 
both the later codes (for the legal distinction 
see Homicide and Murder under CRIMES AND 
PUNISIIMENTS), which are chiefly distinguished 
from the older and simpler code above referred 
to by the provision of the cities of refuge (for 
which see ReuruGE, CITIES OF), where the man- 
slayer was to find protection from the hasty ven- 
geance of the goed (‘lest the avenger of blood 
pursue the manslayer while his heart is hot,’ Dt 
19°), until it should be decided whether he was 
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guilty of murder or of accidental homicide (Nu 
35°34, Dt 191-13, Jos 20). Another important re- 
striction consisted in the new proviso that two 
witnesses, at least, should be required to establish 
the crime of murder (cf. Nu 35” with Dt 19%). 
The right of pronouncing whether a particular 
case was one of accidental or intentional homicide 
seems to have been vested in the elders (Dt 19"), 
as the official representatives of the community 
(my Nu 8512. #425) to which the accused belonged. 
The elders of the city of refuge to which he had 
fled must have formed, according to Jos 20°,* a 
court of first instance. On the accused being, 
after trial, found guilty of wilful murder, he is 
handed over to the goed, whose function, as 
restricted by successive legislation, has now be- 
come little more than that of a public executioner. 
If the verdict, on the other hand, is, that of 
accidental homicide, the congregation (1y) was 
authorized ‘to deliver the manslayer out of the 
hand of the avenger of blood,’ and to ‘ restore him 
to his city of refuge,’ where he was obliged to 
remain till the death of the then high priest (Nu 
35"), Until this event the accused was in so far 
still at the mercy of the goel, that, if he were 
found by the latter ‘beyond the border of his city 
of refuge,’ he might be put to death with impunity 
(Nu 2526. 27), 

A characteristic feature of blood-revenge, as 
thus regulated by Hebrew legislation, is the very 
limited extent to which compensation for blood 
(even when accidentally shed) by a money pay- 
ment was admitted. Among many widely dilfer- 
eut peoples, money-compensation—the Greek ποινή, 
the Saxon wergeld—was legally admitted, but 
among the Hebrews such compensation or ransom 
(122) was expressly forbidden for the case of wilful 
murder (Nu 8551), and was admitted only in the 
case of a man or woman gored to death by an ox 
(Ex 21°), 

It is impossible to say how long the custom of 
blood-revenge by means of the gocl remained in 
force among the Hebrews. The case stated by 
the woman of Tekoa in 258 146 reveals its pre- 
valence in the reign of David, and, at the same 
time, is instructive as showing how the growing 
power of the central authority had already begun 
to exercise a salutary control over this ancient 
practice. According to the Chronicler, Jehosha- 
phat required all cases of bloodshed to be brought 
before the new high court of justice in the capital 
(2 Ch 19”); but, unfortunately, we cannot be sure 
how much of this narrative is historical and how 
much a reflection of the practice prevailing in the 
Chronicler’s own time (cf. Kittel, Hist. ii. p. 284). 

From the technical sense of one enforcing the 
claims of justice in the special case of bloodshed, 
as explained above, the term goel in later Hebrew 
acquired the more general signification of ‘advo- 
cate,’ one who enforces the claim of the oppressed 
(Ps 119") and the orphans (Pr 23"). In this more 
general sense the word is perhaps to be understood 
in the difficult passage Job 19° ‘I know that my 
goel liveth’ (see Budde, zn Zec.). 


LITERATURE.—For a modern systematic presentation of the 
topic discussed under this art. see Nowack’s Heb. Arehcol. i. 
Kap. 2, ‘ Rechtsverhaltnisse,’ esp. §§ 61 and 64 on Criminal Pro- 
cedure and Law of Inheritance. For the latter see also Hrbrecht 
in Riehm, 7 8A2, and HEIR in this Dictionary. For inheritance 
among the Arabs see W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia, Index 8. ‘Inheritance, Laws of.’ On the general 
subject of Blood-revenge see Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blut- 
rache, 1885; A. H. Post, Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
Familienrechts, 1890, 6th section, ‘Die Blutrache,’ pp. 113-126; 
among the Arabs in particular, Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouin, etc. i. p. 148 ff.; W.R. Smith, RS p. 33 f., cf. Index, 8. 
‘Blood-revenge’; for the blood feuds of the modern Syrian 


* On the composite character of this chapter see the Com- 
mentaries of Dillmann and Oettli; and for the difficulties in 
harmonizing the different provisions with regard to the Cirigs 
oF REFUGE see that article. 


fellahin see Baldensperger’s notes in PEHFSt, 1897, p. 128 ff. 
On blood-revenge among the Hebrews see the articles ‘ Blut- 
rache’ in Riehm, HBA2, and in PRE? (in 8rd edition now 
being issued the subject is to be treated under ‘Gericht’); 
Bissell, The Law of Asylum in Israel, 1884, and the articles on 
MURDER and REFUGE (CiTIEs oF) in this Dictionary, along with 
the modern commentaries on the relative passages. 


A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


GOG (3\3).—4. The eponymous head of a Reubenite 
family, 1 Ch5*. 2. See following article. 


GOG (2,2, Tovy).—The ‘ prince of Rosh, Meshech, 
and Tubal,’ from ‘the land of Magog,’ and repre- 
sentative of the northern hordes who were to invade 
W. Asia in the day ‘ when Israel dwelleth securely ’ 
(ἔκ 388. 39, ef. Rev 20°). George Smith pro- 
posed to see in him Gagi, the ruler of the land of 
Sakhi, who is mentioned in the annals of the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. Dut the situation οἱ 
Sakhi is unknown, and the Heb. name corresponds 
with that of the Lydian king who is called Gyges 
by the Greeks, and Gugu in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Gyges was the first king of W. Asia 
Minor who became known to the Assyrians, and 
consequently his name may perhaps have become 
a title applied by them to the subsequent kings of 
that part of the world, The Cimmerians (Gomer) 
are included in the army of Gog; and as the 
invasion of Asia Minor by them brought about a 
great displacement of population, one result bein 
the retreat of the Moschi and Tibareni (Meshech = 
Tubal) from Cappadocia to the shores of the Black 
Sea, it is possible that the irruption of the northern 
barbarians into Syria was connected with that 
event. (See Maco, and cf. Schrader, KAT?, and 
the Comm. of Davidson and Bertholet, ad Zoe.). 

A. H. SAYCR. 

GOIIM (ota) is the Heb. word which in EV is 
variously rendered ‘ Gentiles,’ ‘ nations,’ ‘ heathen’ 
(see Preface to RV of OT). In the obscure ex- 

ression in Gn 14!, where AV has ‘ king of nations,’ 
ἂν retains Goiim (possibly a corruption from Guz) 
as a proper name, although RVuim offers the alter- 
native rendering ‘nations.’ The same difference 
in rendering between AV and RV is found also in 
Jos 127, See, further, GENTILES, and next article. 


GOIJIM (os), ‘ Nations,’ the name of the kingdom 
of Tidal (Gn 14). The name of Tidal has been 
found by Pinches in a mutilated cuneiform tablet, 
where it is written Tudghula; and as in another 
broken tablet of the same series it is said that 
Kudur-Laghamar or Chedorlaomer, ‘the king of 
Elam,’ had ‘collected the Umman Manda’ or 
‘barbarian nations’ in order to attack Babylon, it 
seems probable that it was of these Umman 
Manda that Tudghula was king, They represented 
the Kurdish tribes on the northern frontier of 
Elam. (See the paper of Mr. Pinches on Certain 
Inseriptions and Ivecords referring to Babylonia 
and Elam, in the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute, xxix. 45-81). A. H. SAycr. 


GOLAN (}5\3).—This appears to have been always 
a prominent place, and many historical facts about 
it are known, still its site has never been recovered. 
It was in Bashan, and belonged to the territory of 
Manasseh (Dt 4%, cf. Driver, ad loc.). It was a 
Levitical city and likewise a city of refuge (Jos 20° 
2177), About the beginning of our era it is men- 
tioned in connexion with certain battles or sicges, 
and at that time, if not earlier, it had given its 
name to a district of such size that the territory 


'was divided into Upper and Lower Gaulanitis, 


which together formed the E. boundary of Galilee 
(Jos. Wars, 1. iv. 4, 83 1. iti, 1, 55 Iv. 1. 13 
Schiirer, H/P 1.1. 304n). The terms ‘ Upper’ and 
‘Lower’ no doubt divided the region from N. to 
S.; still the upper region is not distinguished by 
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highlands, as might be supposed; for the entire 
country, while rolling, maintains a pretty uniform 
level. 

One division of the region E. of the Sea of 
Galilee is known at present as Jaulfn (see Schu- 
macher, Survey of the Jauldén, 1888), and this 
name represents the Gaulanitis of NT times and 
the Golan of Heb, history. With these indications 
it might be supposed that the task of recovering 
the place itself would be an easy one; but this 
is a case where modern research does not afford 
us much help. Nor does any light come from the 
meaning of the word, something surrounded, hence 
a district. Possibly, the political disturbances 
which visited that country from time to time, 
and the introduction of other settlers in place of 
the Jewish inhabitants, have obliterated all traces 
of the exact locality. 

We have an indication in the Talm. (Alakkéth, 
95), to which prob. some weight should be given, 
that Golan was due E. of Kedesh-naphtali, or rather 
that the cities of refuge were situated iu pairs over- 
against each other, E. and W. of the Jordan. As 
this indication is true in the case of Shechem and 
Ramoth-gilead, there is no reason why it should 
not be true also in the other two cases. 

The present writer has searched the region pretty 
thoroughly for the site of this ancient city, but 
has been unable to decide the question beyond 
dispute. Nawé has been suggested; and the ob- 
jection raised to it, that ‘it is much too far to 
the east,’ has no weight, since it is about the 
same distance to the E. as Ramoth-gilead. It 
might be a valid objection to say that it is too 
far south, 

It must be remembered that the country just 
E. of Ramoth-gilead was not thickly settled, and 
hence was not very wide at that point, while E. 
of the Sea of Galilee it broadened out to nearly 
three times that width; and this would be an 
imperative reason for appointing, as the N. city 
of refuge, a place Ἐξ πὶ farther to the E. than 
either of the others on that side of the river. 
This fact, together with the indication from the 
Talmud, would point to es-Sanamein as a possible 
site for Golan. The question of the actual site of 
this city of refuge is one, however, that is yet to 
be determined. S. MERRILL. 


GOLD,—The essential word for gold in Heb. is 
zahabh (in Aram. parts of Ezr and Dn déhabh, 
Arab. dhahab). Four other words occurring in Job 
are tr? ‘gold’ in AV, viz. bezger, Job 224, RVm 
‘ore’ (the same word occurs in v.™ || keseph 
‘silver’); ségdr, 28"; naz, 287; and kethem, 28” 
(the last two often used elsewhere; οἵ. vein onp 
Job 2876, Ps 4510, 15 1327; ‘x 35] 1 Ch 294, and voix 
alone, Job 22"), Another word for gold is hériz, 
the usual Phoen. word, but in Heb. confined to 
poetry, Ps 68%, Pr 3% 80-39 1616 (Driver, Text of 
Samuel, p. xxvii). It probably comes from a 
root meaning ‘to be yellow.’ By some the 
Phoenician word is thought to be the source of the 
Gr. χρυσός. 

That Syrians early had command of sources of 
gold is evident from the wealth of gold vessels and 
ornaments taken by the Egyptians in their deple- 
tion of Syria under the 18th dynasty. The gold 
of Egypt came at first from Nubia, and later from 
the eastern desert; but that of Syria probably 
eame from Midian. At the first Midianite war 
the Israelites are said to have given as an offering 
about half as many shekels of gold as the girls of 
the captives taken (Nu 31°). This would imply 


an offering of about three shekels from each family | 


destroyed, and therefore a much greater wealth as 
a total. Again, Gideon personally gets 1700 shekels 


of gold ear-rings from the slaughtered Midianites | 
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(Jg 835), besides the rich spoil of gold from the royal 
trappings. That great wealth and ability should 
have existed there, is very likely, considering the 
civilization of the Amu ou the Egypt. monuments, 
who probably came thence; and the conquest of 
Egypt by foreigners (Khyan, Yakub-el, and others) 
most likely from the same land. The absence of 
gold in the looting of Palestine under Joshua (the 
only piece named being an ingot of fifty shekels at 
Jericho, Jos 752) is probably due to the thorough 
exhaustion of the country by repeated pillaging 
under Ramses 11. The quantities of gold men- 
tioned are not at all improbable, looking to the 
wealth otherwise recorded. Putting amounts 
roughly into monetary value, we see 


Tahutmes m1. First year, plunder of Syria . £20,000 
Later years, perhaps ᾽ é ‘ 80,000 
One year from Nubia 28,000 
Other years, perhaps 22,000? 


In one reign received . . . £100,000 ? 

Ramses i. offered to Amen, mainly from 
Syria, £120,000; probably total plunder 

Total amount stated for Tabernacle . Ξ 

Spoil of Midian, offered £16,000; total at 


1,000,000? 
90,000 


least . Ξ ; : ξ ; : 00,000? 
Gideon (Jg 836) gets £2000 ; total at least 10,000? 
Hezekiah gives Sennacherib . Ε ; 90,000 


These values will give a general idea of the amounts of gold 
dealt with in OT accounts, and their relation to the plunder 
which the Egyptians got in powerful reigns. 


There does not appear to be any common word 
for alloys of gold in Heb.; and probably, there- 
fore, the electrum or gold-silver alloy, so usual in 
Egypt, was not frequent in Palestine. See also 
MINING. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


GOLDSMITH is the tr. of 4728 in both AV and 
RV of Neh 32-132, Is 40! 417 46%, and of RV in Jer 
10° 14 5117, where AV has ‘founder.’ From early 
times elaborate gold work was made in Egypt; 
and the exquisite delicacy and finish of the 
jewellery found at Dahshur, of about B.c. 2500, 
shows that nothing has been gained in technical 
ability since that date. The special feature of 
this jewellery is the cloisonnée work of hundreds of 
minute pieces of coloured stones, each cut to a pre- 
cise shape, and each inserted in a perfectly fitting 
socket, made by invisible delicate soldering of 
thin strips of gold. The preparation of the base, 
and the cutting of the inserted pieces, are alike 
beyond anything done in later ages. The same 
system was employed throughout πο apes history 
in varying degrees of delicacy; and such work 
must have been the starting-point for Hebrew and 
Phoenician gold work. 

In the account of the tabernacle both cast and 
beaten gold are mentioned. The hammering out of 
the lampstand, lamps, and trimmers from one 
talent of gold is specified particularly (Ex 25%"), 
The talent was probably 135 lb. troy, about 160 
cubie in. of gold; allowing 20 cubic in. for the 
lamps and fittings, aud as much for the foot, this 
would imply (if the whole were about 3 ft. high) 
that the stem and branches of the lampstand were 
about # in. thick, including the ornaments. Such 
a weight, therefore, is quite consistent with this 
strength required, and the conditions of working 
such a mass. The form of the lampstand is so 
familiar from the Arch of Titus that we need not 
refer to it here. The hammer-work of the two 
cherubim (Ex 2518) does not involve any special 
difficulties, as they were doubtless joined; and 
Egyptians were long before this adepts at solder- 
ing gold. But there is a question involved in the 
gold plating of the tabernacle boards (Ex 26”). 
The total gold used was 29 talents, of which 1 was 
used for the lampstand, and we must allow at 
least 2 for the cherubim and mercy-seat. This 
leaves 26 talents for plating. The area of the 
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boards and bars is about 1860 square cubits, that 
of the furniture only 54 cubits. This implies that 


the gold-plating was only τσ of an in. thick. 
Such would be quite impossibly tender for a skin 


on heavy weights, such as the boards (which 
weighed at least 4 cwt. each), unless it were very 
firmly attached ; otherwise, if a nailed sheathing, 
it would be soon torn by moving. The gilding, 
therefore, on such a seale as is stated, would need 
to be by the usual Egyptian method of sticking 
rather thick gold-foil firmly on to the wooden 
basis. The ark and altars may have been more 
thickly plated, as their area was but a small portion 
of the whole. 

The very practical nature of these statements of 
quantities has an important bearing on the his- 
torical character of the account, which we do not 
enter on here. 

The making of wire is expressly described as 
done by cutting sheet gold into narrow threads 
(Ex 39°); and such wire for embroidery must have 
drawn somewhat more from the amount of the 
goid stated above. 

One mention in Kings deserves notice. The 
shields of gold which were carried by the royal 
bodyguard (1 K 1455. 3 weighed 3 manehs each 
(1 Καὶ 101, This is about 16 cubic in., and if the 
shields were about 2ft. in diameter they would 
be but sth of an in. thick; they were therefore 
not entirely of gold, but had a back of bronze or 
wood. Such work is rather implied by the expres- 
sion ‘gold fitted upon the carved work’ of the 
temple doors (1 K 6%). It appears to have been 
repoussée work of gold, with a wooden backing 
to support 1t and maintain the shape, helped by 
an intermediate coat of stueco or plaster as in 
Egyptian work. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


GOLGOTHA (Γολγοθά, from 
Aram. xnpib3).—The Hebrew name of the place 
where the crucifixion took place, Kpavfoy and 
Calvaria being the Greek and Latin equivalents. 
Calvary is mentioned only in AV of Lk 23%, being 
replaced by ‘ the skull’ in the RV. 

Mt 2733 AV ‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, a place 

of a skull.’ 
» RV ‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, the place 
of a skull.’ 

Mk 1522 AV, RV ‘The place Golgotha, which is, being in- 

terpreted, The place of a skull.’ 

Lk 2393 AV * The place which is called Calvary.’ 

» _ RY *The place which is called The skull.’ 
Jn 1917 AV‘ A place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew, Golgotha.’ 
9» RV ‘The place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew, Golgotha.’ 

Three evangelists agree in calling the spot the 
place ‘of a skull,’ while St. Luke calls the place 
‘The skull.’ This difference may appear to allow 
of two explanations as to the name of the locality. 

(1) It may have been the place of public execu- 
tion, where bodies were allowed to be devoured by 
birds and beasts, ete. (Gn 4015, 2K 9%, Herod. iii. 
12), and thus have acquired this name. It was 
probably distinct from the place of stoning, because 
at this time the Jewish Sanhedrin, though it could 
condemn, could not put to death (Anz. IX. i. 1), 
without the intervention of the Roman governor 
(Jn 18% ‘The Jews therefore said unto him, It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death’). Our 
Lord was crucified under Pilate for sedition against 
Cesar, owing to the clamour of the Jews, in order 
to avoid a tumult (Mt 27%). This method of 
punishment for this offence among the Jews was 
common at this time (Ané. XVII. x. 10, BJ τι. xiv. 
9), On account of the Jewish law (Dt 21°), the 
corpses of Jewish criminals executed by cruci- 
fixion were allowed burial (Mt 2755, Jn 1998) - and 
this was omitted only under very exceptional 
circumstances, as when the Idumeans, called in 


Heb. nbaba skull,’ 


by the Zealots during the civil war at Jerusalem 
revious to the destruction of the city by the 

omans, ‘cast away their dead bodies without 
burial, although the Jews used to take so much 
care of the burial of men, that they took down 
those that were condemned and crucified, and 
buried them before the going down of the sun’ 
(Bd τν. ν. 2). 

(2) The name may have been derived from the 
appearance of the place itself, from its round and 
skull-like contour, the Hebrew word Golgotha being 
appled to the skull from its rounded form. There 
is no indication, however, in the Bible that Golgotha 
was 8 knoll or hillock, and the expression ‘ Monnt 
Calvary ’ appears to have come into use after the 
δίῃ cent. The Jtiner. Hieros. speaks of it as 
‘Monticulus Golgatha.’ Rufinus has the ex- 
pression ‘Golgothana rupes’ (Hist. Kec. ix. 6), and 
Bernhard again has ‘Mons Calvarie.’ At that 
time the usage appears to have become fixed, and 
is found in works of all later pilgrims and writers 
(Robinson, BRP* i. p. 376). 

The place of execution, both with the Romans 
and the Jews, was without the city or cam 
(Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 4.63 Dt 175, 1 K 21, Ac 7°, 
He 13", Lv 244, Nu 15%), and accordingly ‘the 
place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the 
city ’(Jn 19°), The use of the definite article ‘the 
place of a skull,’ ‘the place which is called The 
skull,’ indicates that it was a known spot, prob- 
ably the ordinary place for crucifixion of male- 
factors. Golgotha was in a conspicuous position, 
as it is related that multitudes ‘came together to 
this sight,’ and it could be seen by those ‘who 
stood afar off’ (Mk 15”, Lk 23”); and it was near 
a highway leading from the country, where people 
were passing to and fro (Mt 27, Mk 157-9, 
Lk 23%), It was also near a garden and tombs (?): 
‘Now in the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden; and in the garden a new tomb, 
wherein was never man yet laid’; and the tomb 
was ‘nigh at hand’ (Jn 19%); it was Joseph’s 
‘own new tomb,’ the tomb of a rich man of 
Arimathza, (Mt 27%). 

The traditions which relate to Golgotha are very 
numerous, but there are none recorded earlier than 
the 4th cent. There can be no doubt that the 
present traditional site of Golgotha is that which 
was recovered by Constantine, but beyond this 
there can be no certainty. Eusebius alone of the 
writers of the 4th cent. describes this circumstance 
(Euseb. Life of Constantine, iii. 25) connected with 
the finding of the Holy Sepulchre; he was living 
in Palestine at the time, and was present at the 
dedication of the Church of the Resurrection, A.D. 
335. This is summarized by Besant and Palmer 
(Jerusalem, Ὁ. 58) in the following words: ‘In 
the time of Ccastantine a report existed that the 
spot then occupied by a temple of Venus was the 
site of our Lord’s burial-place. Constantine took 
down the temple, meaning to build the church 
upon it; but, in removing the earth, supposed to 
be defiled by the idol-worship that had taken 
place upon it, they found to their extreme aston- 
ishment the cave or tomb which is shown to this 
day. Then came the building of the Basilica.’ 
Most of the historians in the 5th cent. relate the 
discovery of the Holy Sepulchre with that also of 
Calvary, and attribute it to the aged empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine. ‘There is a 
tradition that Adam was buried under Mount 
Calvary. This tradition is mentioned and con- 
damnat by Jerome (Comm. in Alatth. lib. iv. ο, 27) 
and other early ecclesiastical writers. But the pil- 
grims, Breydenbach, Zuallardo, and Cotovicus, not 
only say that the head of Adam was found here, 
but some (as Bernardino) would have us believe that 
it is still to be seen in the fissure of the Apse’ 
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(The Holy City, pt. τι. ch. 111.). The tradition further 
went, that at the crucifixion drops of Christ’s blood 
fell on the skudi of Adam and restored him to life 
(Mt 275 δὲ Eph 514; Epiphanius, ddv. Her, xlvi. ὃ ; 
Sewulf, Harly Travels in Palestine, pp. 39, 66; IW. 
Tyr. lib. 18, p. 851). 

There are many arguments in favour of the 
traditional site of Golgotha in addition to the 
tradition already referred to, but, until it can be 
ascertained whether it is within or without the city 
wall of the time of Christ, the whole question must 
still remain in doubt. The road from the tower of 
Antonia leading into the old road from the city to 
Jatta would probably have passed close to the site, 
and on this road, outside the Jafia gate, public 
executions have taken place in quite recent years, 
up to 1868. There are rock-cut tombs in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, including that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

During recent years several sites to the north of 
the city have been suggested as the site of Golgotha, 
in order, ap panenUly, to comply with the view that 
the place of execution should be situated on the 
north side of the city (Lv 1"); but, though this 
may have been necessary for the Jewish place of 
stoning, there is nothing to indicate that the place 
of crucifixion during the Roman occupation was 
located according to Jewish ritual, or that it was 
identical with the place of stoning. 

A knoll above ‘Jeremiah’s grotto’ has been 
suggested by Otto Thenius in 1849 (followed by 
General Gordon, Colonel Conder, and others) as 
the genuine Calvary, on the ground principally 
that τὺ is the place of stoning according to modern 
Jewish tradition. C. WARREN. 


GOLIATH.— The giant whom David slew at 
Ephes-dammim (18 17). In the account of the 
fight he is spoken of as a Phil. from Gath. He 
was so politically, but it docs not follow that he 
was of the ordinary Phil. blood. Presumably, he 
was of the rephaite or giant breed, elsewhere 
spoken of as living at Gath (25 21", 1 Ch 20*%), 
and was descended from the ancient Avvim or 
Anakim (see ANAKIM, AVVIM, GIANT, RAPHA, 
REPHAIM). The Heb. text makes him 6 cubits 
and a span in height. Josephus and some MSS 
of the Sept. reduce this to 4 cubits and a span. 
On general principles the Heb. reading is the more 
authoritative, and it fits best the figures given for 
the tremendous weight of his armour and weapons. 
Counting the cubit at 21 in., this would make him 
over 11 ft. high, and over 9 ft. high if we count the 
cubit a handbreadth shorter. If he was measured 
in his armour, from the ground to the top of his 
helmet-crest, this is not incredible, though he is 
probably the largest man of whom we have any 
authentic recerd. 

The details of the fight are familiar, and need 
not be repeated here. It is often said that the 
account is quite Homeric. It is especially so in 
the boastful speeches the two champions make 
before the combat begins. The proposed con- 
dition of the fight was that the side whose 
champion was overcome should submit to the 
other. This was not done, for some reason. In- 
stead, Israel fell upon the Philistines and defeated 
them with great slaughter. The incident in 9 5 
23°12, 1 Ch 11°44, belongs to this battle, for Pas- 
dammim (1 Ch 1118) is Ephes-dammim; and it 
shows that the Israelites had hard fighting, and not 
merely an unresisted pursuit. It also shows that 
David in later years remembered his first comrades 
in battle. 

The story of David and Goliath is a favourite 
theme in the Rabbinical and the Arabian literature, 


where it is illuminated with no end of grotesque | 


and extravagant additions. 
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The Goliath of 2 5. 21° is a different person ; but 

see DAVID, vol. i. p. 562, ELHANAN, LAHMI. 
W. J. BEECHER. 

GOMER (753, Tauep, ['duep).—1. Gomer, the son 
of Japheth and father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and 
Togarmah (Gn 105-38), is the Gimirré of the Assyr. 
inscriptions, tlhe Cimmerians of the Greeks. ‘T'he 
Cimmerians were an Aryan people who inhabited 
the Crimea and the adjoining districts of southern 
Russia, and in the 7th cent. B.c. poured through 
the Caucasus into W. Asia (Herod. iv. 12). They 
attacked the northern frontier of the Assyr. empire 
in concert with the Minni, the Medes, the people 
of Sepharad (Sapard&), and other populations 
whose territories they had already overrun; but 
in B.C. 677 their leader, Teuspa (Teispes), was 
defeated by Esarhaddon, and they were driven 
partly eastward, where they overthrew the old 
kingdom of Ellipi and built Ecbatana, partly 
westwards into Asia Minor. Here they sacked 
Sindépé and Antandros, which they held for 100 
years, and finally invaded Lydia. Gyges or Gugu, 
the Lydian king, sent an embassy to Nineveh for 
help; in the end, however, he was slain in battle, 
and his capital, Sardis, captured by the invading 
hordes. His successor, Ardys, succeeded in ex- 
terminating or driving them out of the country. 
Meanwhile Phrygia had been occupied by them, 
and the temple of Artemis at Ephesus burned by 
their leader, Lygdamis (who seems to be the 
Tugdamme of the inscriptions of the Assyr. king 
Assurbanipal). Lygdamis was subsequently slain in 
Cilicia (Strabo, 1. 3, 16), but Cappadocia had been so 
completely conquered by them as to bear hencefor- 
ward among the Armenians the name of Gamiuir. 
In Ezk 38° Gomer is included in the army of Gog. 

2. The daughter of Diblaim and wife of Hosea 
(1%). See ELOSEA. A. H. SAYCE. 


GOMORRAH (mby, LXX and NT Τομόρρα or 
Τόμορρα; see Winer-Schmiedel, 8 6, S&; Arab. 
ghamara, ‘to overwhelm with water’).—One of 
‘the cities of the Plain’; its position along with 
that of Sodom and the other three is now pretty 
generally admitted to have been in the Arabah, 
or plain, which lies to the north of the Dead 
Sea. Of the five original cities, all but Zoar (or 
Bela) were destroyed by fire from heaven (Gn 
19°39), The situation has been verified by Tris- 
tram, who, on placing himself in the required 
positions, was able to recognize the view described 
as it was regarded by Lot on selecting lis future 
residence (Gn 13"), and by Abraham during the 
destruction of the doomed cities (19*”).* According 
to Josephus the vale became Lake Asphaltitis on 
the destruction of Sodom (Ané. I. 1x.), but in 
another place he indicates that the country of 
Sodom borders upon it (Vers, Iv. vill. 4). It has 
elsewhere been shown that the Dead Sea does not 
owe its existence to miraculous interposition (see 
DEAD SEA); and the view that the waters cover 
the sites of the cities of the Plain is now generally 
discarded. Certain ruins about a mile from the 
shore of the Dead Sea north of RAs el-Feshkhah, 
marked Khumran (or Gumrfn) on the Survey Map 
of Palestine, have been supposed by de Saulcy 
to mark the site of Gomorrah, and the position as 
well as the name lend probability to the view. 

Throughout Seripture the cities of the Plain are 
used as examples of the judgments which fall on 
nations and cities in consequence of crime, and 
as warnings to mankind. In the time of Abraham 
and Lot the wickedness of these cities appears to 
have reached its climax (Gn 18”), and in several 


* Land of Israel2, pp. 363-366. The arguments of Tristram 
on this subject appear quite conclusive, and should be studied 
by those who have not had the opportunities of this writer of 
persona] inspection of the localities. 
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passages is referred to as an example to be shunned 
(Jer 2314, 2 P 2°, Jude’), and a warning for the 
future (Dt 297, Is 19 13%, Jer 4918 50%, Am 43, 
Ro 9”), But our Lord warns us that the rejection 
of the gospel message carries with it a greater 
degree of cuilt than that of the cities of the Plain 
(Mt 105). E. HULL. 


GOOD, GOODS.—The word ‘good’ is chiefly the 
rendering in OT of 2», which is a verb, an adj., 
and a subst.; and in Apocr. and NT chiefly of 
ἀγαθός and καλός ; and its meanings are determined 
far more by the meanings of those terms than by 
the native genius of the Eng. language. In other 
words, we have to deal with dzblical English, some 
of whose peculiarities have been adopted into the 
common speech, through the influence of AV 
(though not always in thelr proper sense), and 
some have not. 

4. As an adj. ‘good’ is used to express the 
following ideas :— 

l. Agreeable, pleasant: Gn 3° ‘And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food’; 
31% *8 «Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob 
either good or bad’; 49" ‘And he saw that rest 
was good’; 1S 258 ‘We come in a good day’; 
999 «And Achish answered and said to David, I 
know that thou art good in my sight, as an angel 
of God’; Job 13° ‘Is it good that he should search 
you out?’; Ps 45! ‘My heart is inditing a good 
matter’; 1331 ‘Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity’; 
Pr 15% ‘A word spoken in due season, how good 
is it !’; 245 ‘My son, eat thou honey, because it 
is good’; Ro 16! ‘By good words and fair speeches 
{they] deceive the hearts of the simple’ (χρηστο- 
λογίας καὶ εὐλογίας, RV ‘smooth and fair speech,’ 
Sanday-Headlam ‘fair and flattering speech’; it is 
the only oceurrence of χρηστολογία in bibl. Greek). 
In this sense we find ‘ good tidings’ 2 § 187’, Lk 2, 
1 Th 3°; ‘good news’ Pr 15% ; ‘ good report’ Pr 15”, 
Ph 48 (εὔφημος, Lightfoot, ὁ winning,’ ‘ attractive’). 

2. Of good quatity (as compared with others of 
its kind), highly esteemed: Gn 14 ‘And God saw 
the light that it was good’; 2" ‘And the 

old of that land is good’; 43% ‘Take of the 
xest fruits in the land’ (RV ‘choice’); 1K 93 
‘Who fell upon two men more righteous and 
better than he, and slew them with the sword’; 
108 ‘Moreover the king made a great throne of 
ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold’ (RV 
‘finest’); Ps 111°‘ A good understanding have all 
they that do his commandments’; Ee 7!‘ A good 
name is better than precious ointment’ (Heb. ‘a 
name’); Sir 2671 ‘ Having the confidence of their 
good descent’; Mt 77‘ Hvery good tree bringeth 
torth good fruit’; 1913 ‘ How much then is a man 
better than a sheep?’ (RV ‘of more value,’ Gr. 
πόσῳ διαφέρει) ; Lk 5° ‘No man also having drunk 
old wine straightway desireth new; for he saith, 
The old is better’ (TR χρηστότερος, most edd. 
χρηστὸς whence RV ‘good’); Ac 10” ‘of good 
report” (Gr. μαρτυρούμενος, RV ‘ well reported of”); 
23! 1] have lived in all good conscience’ (πάσῃ 
συνειδήσει ἀγαθῇ); 1 Co 12%! ‘Covet earnestly the best 
oifts’ (TR κρείττονα ; edd. μείζονα, RV ‘ greater’); 
Ph 28 ‘Let each esteem others better than them- 
selves’; 1 Ti 3? ‘To have a good report’; Ja 2° 
‘Sit thou here in a good place’ (κάθον ὧδε καλῶς). 

3. Profitable, advantageous: Pr 3118 ‘She per- 
ceiveth that her merchandise is good’ (RV ‘ profit- 
able’); Ee 9** A living dog is better than a dead 
lion’; 10! ‘and a babbler is no better’ (RV ‘then 
is there no advantage in the charmer’); Mt 186 
‘It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck’ (RV ‘it is profitable’); 
Lk 14*4 ‘Salt is good.’ And the phrase ‘ good for 
nothing’ Jer 13", Wis 13”, Mt 5®. 
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4. Befitting, appropriate: Gn 4016 ‘When the 
chief baker saw that the interpretation was good’; 
Ru 2” ‘Tt is good, my daughter, that thou go 
out with his maidens’; 28 177 *The counsel that 
Ahithophel hath given is not good at this time’ ; 
Pr 19° ‘That the soul be without knowledge, it 
is not good’; Ee 7" ‘Wisdon is good with an 
inheritance’; Mt 174 ‘It is good for us to be 
here’; Mk 14" ‘Good were it for that man if 
he had never been born’; 1 Co 5°‘ Your glorying 
is not good.’ 

5. Happy, prosperous: Ps 1125 ‘A good man 
showeth favour’ (jin wiesin, RV ‘Well is it 
with the man that dealeth graciously’; Perowne, 
‘Happy is the man’; but AV may have under- 
stood the word in the moral sense) In OT 3» 
is an epithet of the heart, but EV tr. otherwise: 
1K 127\||2Ch 107 ‘glad’; Est 5° ‘glad’; Pr 5% 
AV ‘merry,’ RV ‘cheerful’; Ec 97 ‘merry.’ But 
we find in Apocr., Sir 30° ‘A cheerful and good 
heart will have a care of his meat and diet’; and 
Bar 4% ‘Take a good heart, O Jerusalem.’ Cf. 
the plirase ‘of good cheer’ (=in old Eng. ‘of 
happy countenance,’ since the ‘cheer’ was the 
‘face’), generally as an imperative, ‘Be of good 
cheer !’ Est 15°, Wis 18°, Bar 45, Mt 9? 1427, Mix 6°, 
Jn 16%, Ac 23" 27%; but also Ac 27% 1 exhort 
you to be of good cheer’; 279° ‘Then were they 
all of good cheer’; and, in a somewhat different 
sense, Sir 1882 ‘Take not pleasure in much good 
cheer.’ So Herbert, Temple, ‘Employment,’ 16— 


‘Life is a businesse, not good-cheer.’ 


6. Kind, gracious: 18 25% ‘But the men were 
very good unto us, and we were not hurt’; 2 Ch 
8018 *The good LORD pardon every one’; Ps 86° 
‘For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive’; 
Nah 17 ‘The LorD is good, a stronghold in the 
day of trouble’; Sir 35° ‘Give the Lord his honour 
with a good eye’ (ἐν ἀγαθῷ ὀφθαλμῷ); 2 Mac 11° 
‘They and all the people with lamentation and 
tears besought the Lord that he would send a 
good angel to deliver Israel’; Tit 2° ‘Keepers at 
home, good, obedient to their own husbands’ (RV 
“πα. Cf. Milton, Lycidas, 184— 

‘Tfenceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 


In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood.’ 


And PZ vii. 651— 
*Thou to Mankind 


Be good and friendly still, and oft return!’ 


7. Upright, righteous, morally and religiously 
good: 18 123 41 will teach you the good and the 
right way’; Mic 6° ‘ He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good’; 77‘The good man is perished out 
of the earth’; Mt δ ‘He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good.’ 

8. Of quantity, considerable: ‘A good way off,’ 
Gn 2116, Mt 8%; ‘a good way from,’ Jg 18; ‘for 
a good space,’ 2 Mac 7°; ‘a good while,’ Gn 46%, 
Ac 1818. But ‘good measure’ (Lk 6%) is ‘abundant 
measure’; and to ‘give good ear’ (Wis 8!) is to 
be very attentive. In 2 Es 16" occurs the phrase 
‘good cheap,’ ‘Behold, victuals shall be so good 
cheap upon earth, that they shall think them- 
selves to be in good case’ (so RV; Lat. eri 
annone vilitas). ‘Cheap’ is from the Anglo- 
Saxon céap, a market, a ε΄ : and Abbott (Shaks. 
Grammar, 132) thinks the phrase may arise from 
the omission of the prep.: ‘good cheap’=‘at a 
good price’ (for the buyer), ‘at a bargain,’ as in 
Shaks, 111 Henry VI. v. iii, 14--- 


‘The queen is valued thirty thousand strong’ ; 


Merch. of Venice, τττ. 1. 57—* He hath disgraced me 
and hindered me half a million.’ But the oldest 
explanation is to refer the phrase to the French 
bon marché. So Palsgrave (1530), Introd. 49, 
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‘ Marché, a bargene or a marketstede or cheepe, 
as good cheepe, don marchic.’ And this is_ the 
explanation accepted by Murray (Oaf. Eng. Dict. 
s.v. ‘eheap’). That the prep. may go with it, 
however, is shown by Caxton, Chron. Hing. cexvil. 
205, ‘They toke the kynges prises for hir peny 
worthes at good chepe.’ The meaning is simply 
‘cheap’ (that word being now an adj., which was 
formerly a subst., a somewhat rare change in 
English). Thus Sir D. Lindsay, 11, 197— 
‘To sell richt deir, and by gude-chaip, 
And mix ry-meill amang the saip, 
And saiffrone with oy]-dolie.’ 

The phrase is not uncommon in early authors: 
Lever, Sermons, 1550 (Arber’s ed. p. 180), ‘For 
they that be true merchauntemen to by and sell 
in dede, shoulde and doo provide great plentye 
and good chepe by honest byenge and sellynge of 
theyr wares’; Rutherford, Letters (cxvi.), ‘Law 
and justice are to be had by any, especially for 
money and moyen; but Christ can get no law, 
good cheap or dear’; and Herbert, Temple, ‘ Pro- 
vidence,’ 97— 


‘Hard things are glorious, easie things good cheap.’ 


‘Better cheap’ was also used, as Lever in the 
same sermon as above (p. 130), ‘Take awaye 
leasmongers, regrators and all suche as by byinge 
and sellynge make thyngs more dere, and when 
they be gone, all thyngs wylbe more plentye and 
better chepe.’ So Rutherford, Letters (cexv.), “ἢ 
trow that (if I were as I have been since I was 
his prisoner) I would beg lodging for God’s sake 
in Hell’s hottest furnace, that I might rub souls 
with Christ. But God be thanked, I shall find 
him in a better lodging. We get Christ better 
cheap than so.’ 

In He 1113 occurs ‘as good as dead,’ another 
phrase in which ‘good’ is used to express extent, 
quantity rather than quality. The Gr. is simply 
the pert. ptep. of the verb (vevyxpwuévos), which in 
Ro 4", in a precisely parallel passage and con- 
struction, is tr? in AV simply ‘dead,’ but RV 
gives ‘as good as dead’ there also. The phrase 
is from Tindale, whom most versions follow; but 
Wyc. has ‘nygh deed,’ Gen. ‘dead,’ Khem. ‘ quite 
dead.’ It is good idiomatic Eng., though Moon 
(Revisers’ English, p. 126) speaks of ‘the strange 
contradiction in the use of the word good for bad’ ; 
but it probably expresses less emphasis now than 
formerly. Cf. Tindale’s use of ‘a good’ for ‘in 
good earnest,’ ‘thoroughly,’ Dt 9% ‘And I toke 
oe synne, the calfe which ye had made, and 

urnt him with fire and stampe him and grounde 
him a good, even unto smal dust.’ 

2. The uses of ‘good’ as a subst. may be given 
under three heads— 

1. Material Possessions, goods: Gn 45° ‘The 
good of all the land of Egypt is yours’; 1 Ch 29° 
41 have of mine own proper good, of gold and 
silver’ (RV ‘I have a treasure of mine own of 
gold and silver’); 1 Jn 3! ‘Whoso hath this 
world’s good’ (τὸν βίον τοῦ κόσμου, RV ‘ this world’s 
goods’). Ci. Chaucer, Parlement of Foules, 462— 

‘And but I bere me in hir servyse 
As wel as that my wit can me suffyse, 
Fro poynt to poynt, hir honour for to gave, 
Tak she my lyf, and all the good I have.’ 
So Ex 22° Tind. ‘Yf the thefe be not founde, then 
the goodman of the housse shalbe brought unto 
the goddes and swere, whether he have put his 
hande unto his neighbours good’; Dn 11% Cov. 
‘For the kinge of the north shal . , . come forth 
» « » With a mighty hoost and exceadinge greate 
good’ (wio1, AV ‘riches,’ RV ‘substance’); and 
Adams, Practical Works, i. 52, ‘His heart is pro- 
rtionably enlarged with his house: his good and 
is blood riseth together.’ But in this sense the 
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expression is more frequently ‘goods’ or ‘good 
things,’ as Ee 5% * When goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them’; Gn 45:3 ‘Ten asses laden 
with the good things of Egypt.’ 

2. Material and moral blessing, benefit: Ps 1191? 
‘Be surety for thy servant for good’; Ec 5" ‘What 
good is there to the owners thereof?’ Ad. Est 15 
‘Who saved our life and continnally procured our 
good’; Wis 5° ‘What good hath riches with our 
vaunting brought us?’ Sir 29 ‘Ye that fear the 
Lord, hope for good’; 2 Mac 11" ‘Then Maccabeus 
consented to all that Lysias desired, being careful 
of the common good’ (τοῦ συμφέροντος φροντίζων) ; 
Ro 15? ‘Let every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification’ (RV ‘for that which 
is good’). Cf, Shaks. As You Like It, τι. i. 17— 

‘And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 


In this sense we find ‘good things’ in Sir 39” 
‘For the good are good things created.’ And the 
phrase ‘to come of good’ occurs 2 Mae 1439 ‘ Per- 
ceiving that such sour behaviour came not of 
good, he gathered together not a few of his men, 
and withdrew himself from Nicanor’ (ἀπὸ τοῦ βελ- 
τίστου). Cf. Shaks. Henry V. Iv. vi. 4—* Captain, 
I beseech you now, come apace to the king; there 
is more good toward you, peradventure, than is 
in your knowledge to dream of.’ 

3. Moral or spiritual good, goodness: Gn 2° “ the 
tree of [ν᾿ adds ‘the’] knowledge of good and 
evil’; Ps 14%‘ There is none that doeth good’: 
Is 74 16 * to refuse the evil, and choose the good’ ; 
2Es 214 41 have broken the evil in pieces, and 
created the good’; Sir 334 ‘Good is set against 
evil, and life against death’; Ro 3° ‘Let us do 
evil, that good may come’; He 5" ‘those who by 
reason of use lave their senses exercised to discern 
good and evil.’ In this sense ‘the good’ some- 
times is plu., ‘good persons,’ as Pr 14% ‘ The evil 
bow before the good’ (o’n'») ; sometimes, however, 
sing., as Sir 12 ‘Give unto the good (τῷ ἀγαθῷ), 
and help not the sinner.’ 


These different meanings of ‘good’ are all illustrated in the 
history of the interpretation of Ps 162, The Mass. Heb. is "ΠΣ 
Ἧ wba ; its translations may be ranged in three classes accord- 
ing 88 Ζῶ ‘good’ is understood. 

1. Goods: LXX Gri τῶν ἀγαθῶν μὸν od χρείαν ἔχεις [B omits 
whole clause]; Arab. ‘And indeed thou needest not my 
groods’; Vulg. ‘Quoniam bonorum meorum non eges’; Wye. 
[1380] ‘For of my goodis thou nedist not’; [1888] ‘For 
thou hast no need of my goodis’; Cov. ‘My goodes are 
nothinge unto the,’ followed ty Rog., Cran., Bish. ; Dou. 
‘Because thou needest not my goods,’ with marg. note, 
‘Christ’s passion was not needful nor profitable to God but to 
man’; Burgess, ‘ My goods are at thy disposal’ (reading ἽΠΟΡ 
‘lorded over [owned] by thee’ for poyrba ‘not over thee’). 

2. Good: Syr. ‘My good is from thee’; Symm, ἀγαθὸν μου ox 
ἐστιν ἄνευ gov; Jerome, ‘ Bene mihi non est sine te’; D. Kimchi, 
‘My good is not (obligatory) upon thee’; Ewald, ‘Thou art my 
highest good!’; J. A. Alexander, ‘My happiness is not inde- 
pendent of thee’; Del. ‘ Besides thee there is for me no weal’ ; 
Perowne, ‘I have no good beyond thee,’ who is followed by RV, 
Jennings, and Kirkpatrick ; Kay, ‘ My prosperity has no claims 
on thee’; Thrupp, ‘My happiness! there is naught in come 
parison of thee’; Oheyne, ‘ Without thee my welfare is naught’; 
or (Parchment ed.) ‘Welfare have I none without thee’; 
De Witt, ‘I have naught that is good beside thee’ ; Segond, ‘ Tu 
es mon souverain bien!’ Kautzsch, ‘Es giebt ftir mich kein 
Gut ausser dir!’ Wildeboer (in Feestbundel aan Prof. M. J. 
de Goeje, Leiden, 1891 : see Cheyne in Hxpos. Times, tii. 164, and 
in Hapos. III. Ser. v. 78), ‘Thou art the good of [the people 
which thy prophet called] thy wedded one’ (reading aN?) > but 
later Gin Theol. Tijdschrift, Nov. 1893: see Taylor in Lapos. 
Times, v. 884), ‘Thou art my Lord, the treasure of her whom 
thou hast married’ (reading anya); King, ‘My good, beyond 
which there is none.’ 

3. Goodness: Aq. &yudwaivn μου od ey ἐπὶ σέ; Gen. (after 
Calvin), ‘My welldoing extendeth not to thee’ (with marg. note, 
‘Thogh we can not enriche God, yet we must bestowe God’s 
αἰεὶ to the use of his children’); J. Kimchi, ‘The good which I 
am doing does not extend so far as thee’; AV, ‘ My goodnest 
extendeth not to thee’; Ost. ‘Le bien que Je fais ne vient point 
jusqu’ ἃ toi’; Sharpe (p. 8), ‘My goodness! nothing beside 
thee’ [is good], but (p. 151), ‘Adonai art thou, O my goodness, 
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there is nothing beside thee to the holy whe are in the land’ 
(Ὁ. 387, ‘to the saints who are in the earth’). 

The word goods had formerly a wider applica- 
tion than it has now. Thus Dt 28" ‘ And the 
LoRD shall make thee plenteous in goods’; 2 Ch 
9114. «Behold with a great plague will the Lorp 
smite thy people, and thy children, and thy wives, 
and all thy goods.’ RV changes ‘goods’ of AV 
into some other word in the foll. places: Gn 24" 
‘all the goods of his master were in his hand’ 
(Ξο τς, RV ‘all goodly things,’ RVm as AV); 318 
‘And he carried away all his cattle, and all his 
goods which he had gotten’ (97 72x ὥς, RV 
“all his substance which he had gathered’); Nu 
35° ‘the suburbs of them shall be for their cattle, 
and for their goods’ (n¥i09), RV ‘for their sub- 
stance’); Dt 9811 *plenteous in goods’ (n3'v7, RV 
‘for good’); 2Ch 214 ‘all thy goods’ (ην5 703, 
RV ‘all thy substance’); Neh 9” ‘houses full of 
all goods’ (ap~b2-o'xda, RV “ full of all good things’); 
Job 9010 ‘his hands shall restore their goods’ (13x, 
RV ‘his wealth’); 207 ‘therefore shall no man 
look for his goods’ (inv πον jaro, RV ‘ Therefore 
his prosperity shall not endure’); Zeph 113 ‘their 
goods shall become a booty’ (097, RV ‘their 
wealth’); Sir 145 ‘he shall not take pleasure in 
his goods’ (ἐν rots χρήμασιν αὐτοῦ, RV ‘in his 
possessions’); Mt 24 ‘Verily I say unto you, 
That he shall make him ruler over all his goods’ 
(ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ὑπάρχουσιν αὐτοῦ, IV ‘over all that he 
hath’); Lk 15! ‘the portion of goods that falleth 
to me’ (τὸ ἐπιβάλλον μέρος τῆς οὐσίας, RV ‘the 
portion of thy [ΒΕ πὰ “ the’] substance’); He 10* 
‘took joyfully the spoiling of your goods’ (τῶν 
ὑπαρχόντων ὑμῶν, RV ‘your possessions’); Rev 3!” 
41 am rich, and increased with goods’ (πεπλούτηκα, 
RV ‘have gotten riches’). J. HASTINGS. 


GOOD, CHIEF.—According to Scripture, the 
chief good for man is of a moral and spiritual 
nature. The fact that man was made in the image 
of God (Gn 1?) is determinative. God is the 
highest and best of beings; and man, His image, 
while recognizing the relative goodness which 15 
conveyed through material blessings, ¢.g., discerns 
the chief good, that which answers to our deepest 
needs, and leads us to the goal which our own 
nature establishes for us, in the region of the 
unseen, the spiritual and divine. God is revealed 
in the OT as holy, and Israel is chosen to be a holy 
people to Himself. The chief good is thus secured 
to the nation as a nation, by faithfulness in 
worshipping the God of Israel and in keeping His 
law. It consists in God’s favour and friendship, 
and victorious aid against the nation’s enemies ; 
it appears in the acquisition of blessings which, 
in the absence of a clearly conceived doctrine of 
immortality, can only take the form of world! 

rosperity (Dt 9818), The enigmas with whic 

aith is often confronted, if 10 remains at any such 

low stage of development, are exemplified in the 
Bk. of Job; but there too, as we see, the struggle 
for ight and peace goes on, not without success. 

At all times the individual must have had his 
personal religious needs, and God must have had 
a regard for him, simultaneously with the favour 
which He showed to Israel. Accordingly, in many 
parts of OT a supreme good is represented as 
brought near to the soul of the godly person. It 
is obtained by worshipping the true God, and 
turning from sin to the righteousness of the law ; 
and so healthful and comforting is it in the ex- 
perience of its possessor that it 15 described by a 
special term, Bored an, a mode of designation 
which is still preserved. Other good things pro- 
cure for men a measure of happiness, but only the 
chief good of religion confers blessedness (Ps 1. 23. 
32)-2. Pr 3, Is δῦ, ete.). The overthrow of the 


Jewish nation at the period of the Captivity taught 
the members that if a true blessing was thereafter 
to be looked for at all, it must be sought by pious 
individuals in the privacy of their own souls, and 
in the pursuit of righteous purposes such as God 
could approve (Jer 31518. Ezk 18). 

Christ came preaching the kingdom of God. 
Men were invited to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. In that case they might 
have nothing, but yet they would have all; they 
should trust their Father in heaven, and suppress 
anxiety (Mt 64:), But, again, the Infinite Spirit 
is not sufficiently known even to the heart that 
turns to Him as Father. Christ has declared Him. 
Jesus was perfectly righteous in His human cir- 
cumstances, and presented in Himself a copy of 
the divine nature which is level to our apprehen- 
sion, In seeking the perfect blessing, men have 
thus to learn of Christ (Mt 11%), to acknowledge 
Him as the Light of the world (Jn 8”), to receive 
Him as the Bread that came down from heaven 
(Jn 0518.) ete. Further, the righteousness and love 
of Christ were proved to be invincible and infinite 
by His voluntary endurance of death. The fullest 
revelation of divine goodness is seen in the cross of 
Christ, and through it man obtains the chief good, 
viz. full forgiveness, and power to live a life which 
approaches the perfect standard (1 Co 138%, Gal 614, 
Eph 213%, Col 1, He 121, 1 P 2198), 

It is implied in Scripture that material pos- 
sessions and intellectual advancement are good, 
and are legitimate objects of desire and pursuit. 
It is even an imperative duty to seek them, the 
obligation of the Christian being to do the most 
good he ean, and therefore to call into requisi- 
tion the best means attainable. People should 
use the world (1 Th 41), and if any will not work, 
neither ought he to eat (2 Th 3°), Men require to 
be not slothful in business (Ro 121). It follows 
that the intellect, which enables us to subdue the 
world, ought to be cultivated. But then all powers 
and possessions have to be subordinate to the 
paramount aims of Christian love and righteous- 
ness. .The chief end and privilege of man is to 
glorify God (Col 3, 1 P 4114), 

The chief good which is attainable by man in 
this world is only relatively to be so described. A 
Christian spirit 1s indeed better than all riches ; it 
knows a peace which the world cannot give or take 
away (Jn 147’); its faith overcomes the world (1 Jn 
54); and through Christ, its Light, it derives in- 
struction and blessing from everything that affects 
it, and often, as it were, sees heaven opened (2 Co 
318). Hence it finds all gloomy pessimistic views 
of hfe unwarrantable. But sin and pain survive 
till death, even in all believers. A good which is 
absolute and unqualified is not to be tasted there. 
fore on earth. The Christian, however, has the 
comfort and stimulus of the highest hope. A gooa 
which is perfect is anticipated as the reward of the 
glorified saints. It consists in their everlasting 
service of God (Rev 7154 21% 4), G. FERRIES. 


GOODLY, GOODLINESS.—Though ‘ goodly’ was 
at one time used adverbially also, it is employed in 
ΑΥ̓͂ as an adj. only. There it is found with two 
different meanings (and the mod. meaning, con- 
siderable, pretty large, ‘a goodly number,’ is not 
one of them). : 

1. Fair to look upon, fine, handsome. In this 
sense it is applied to persons, as Gn 995 ‘ Joseph 
was a goodly person, and well favoured’;* of 

* Tindale’s tr; Heb. NN 45), lit. ‘fair of form’; LXX καλὸς 
τῷ εἴδει; Vulg. ‘pulchra facie,’ and Wye. ‘fayr in face,’ which 
limit the meaning, the same epithet being used of fruit (Jer 1116) ; 
RV ‘comely.’ The Heb. epithet is often used of women, as of 
Rachel (Gn 2917, where the whole phrase is exactly the same aa 
is used here of Joseph, EV ‘Rachel was beautiful and well 
favoured’), of Abigail (1S 258, where EV give ‘of a beautiful 


GOODLY, GOODLINESS 


garments, as Ex 39% ‘goodly bonnets of fine 
linen’; of trees, as Ps 80! ‘the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars’ (51x, lit. as AVm 
and RV ‘cedars of God’); of cities (Dt 6%), 
mountains (Dt 3%), horses (Zee 10%); and not only 
of majestie things, but of vessels (2 Ch 36°), 
precious stones (Mt 18:5, Lk 215), and even ‘ heri- 
tages’ (Ps 168, Jer 3%). It is also used of a price 
(Zee 1138) paid for a slave, ‘a handsome price!’ 
spoken ironically there. In illustration we have 
Cov. using the word of Jerusalem, Ezk 16% ‘ mar- 
velous goodly wast thou and beutifull, yee even a 
very Queene wast thou’; and of Tyre, 274 ‘thy 
builders have made the marvelous goodly.’ The 
Douay describes a cup so, Ps 235 * Thou hast fatted 
my head with oyle: and my chalice inebriating 
how goodlie is 1t!’ and Bacon horse-trappings 
(Essays, ‘Of Masques,’ p. 158), ‘For Justs and 
Tourneys and Barriers, the glories of them are 
ehiely . .. in the Goodly Furniture of their 
Horses and Armour.’ Fuller illustrates 2S 2372 
‘he slew an Egyptian, a goodly man’ (lit., says 
Kirkpatrick, ‘a man of appearance,’ a notable 
man, which is explained in 1 Ch 1178 to mean ‘a 
man of great stature,’ with the addition ‘five 
eubits high’), when he says ({oly Warre, τι. vii. 
p. 51), ‘ And though the Goths had a law, alwayes 
to choose ἃ short thick man for their King; yet 
surely a goodly stature is most majesticall.’ 

2. Fair in speech, agreeable: Gn 49") ‘ Naphtali 
is a hind let loose: he giveth goodly words’ 
(νην, a difficult passage, see Spurrell: the 
EV comes from Tindale, and is a good tr® of the 
MT).* Cf. T. Lever, Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 73), 
‘Tudas pretence was wondrous goodly, to sell the 
oyntment for a great summe of money, to relieve 
the poore with.’ 

The compar. and superl. of the adj. are also used 
in AV, 18 9? ‘And he had a son whose name was 
Saul, a choice young man and a goodly: and there 
was not among the children of Israel a goodlier 
person than he’; 18 816 ‘your goodliest young 
men’; 1 K 203 ‘thy wives also and thy children, 
even the goodliest, are mine’; 1 Mac 8? ‘the 
geoodliest countries.’ So Shaks. Tempest, 1. ii. 483— 

‘T have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man,’ 
Chaucer, 7’roilus, 11. 880— 
*Ma dame, y-wis, the goodlieste mayde 
Of greet estat in al the toun of Troye.’ 

The subst. goodliness occurs but once, in a 
beautifnl passage where it is a most appropriate 
translation, is 406‘ All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field.’ 
The meaning of the Eng. word (which comes from 
the crea ae Bible) is evidently ‘ that which makes 
it fair to look upon,’ beauty, charm, as in Hooker, 
Eccles. Polity, v. 15, ‘ What travail and cost was 
bestowed that the goodliness of the temple might 
be a spectacle of admiration to all the world!’ 
The RV retains the word. But the Heb. is 199 
hesed, which everywhere else (and it is very com- 
mon) means kindness. Nearly all mod. commen- 
tators (Ges., Hitzig, Del., Niigels., Cheyne, Dillm., 
Orelli, and Oxf. Heb. Lew.) accept this solitary 
instance as sufficient, supporting it by saying, as 
Cheyne, that its synonym fén has the double 
sense of favour and gracefulness. So Cov. ‘bewtie’; 
Gen. ‘ grace’; and apparently Ja 1" εὐπρέπεια. On 
the other hand, LXX gives δόξα; Vulg. ‘gloria,’ 
after which Wyc. and Dou. ‘ glorie,’ and so the 
verse is quoted in 1 P 174: hence Lowth emends 
countenance,’ Gen, simply ‘beautiful,’ LXX again ἀγαθὴ rd 


ede σφόδρα), and of Esther (Est 27 ΠΝ nai) ἽΝ ΠΤ», EV ‘fair | 


and beautiful,’ AVm ‘ fair of form and good of countenance’). 

* The reading of most VSS and edd. is, ‘ Naphtali is a slender 
terebinth giving forth goodly boughs’; but G. A. Smith, in 
Ezpos. lV. Ser. vii. 166, prefers the MT, saying that it is ‘ beauti- 
fully expressive of a people in the position of Naphtali.’ 
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the Heb. to in, and Ewald to a3 (whom Briggs 
follows), getting ‘the glory thereof,’ which does 
not seriously alter the translation or the meaning. 
Salmond (on 1 P 1*) happily illustrates the thought 
from Landor: ‘ There are no fields of amaranth on 
this side the grave ; there are no voices, O Rhodope, 
that are not soon mute, however tuneful ; there is 
no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate 
love repeated, of which the echo is not faint at 
last.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GOODMAN.—The ordinary word for a ‘man’ in 
Heb. (vx) is once {1 ‘goodman’ in AY, Pr 1719 
‘the goodman is not at home.’ This has passed 
from Cov. through the Bishops’ to AV, and it is 
accepted by RV. The Gen. and Dou. have ‘my 
husband is not at home’; and so Wye. 1388, ‘myn 
hosebonde is not in his hows’; but 1382, ‘ Thir is 
not a man in hir house,’ after Vulg. ‘ Non est enim 
vir in domo sua.’ This is exactly how the word 
‘goodman’ has been used in Scotland from the 
beginning of written speech at least, and how it is 
in constant use still. Jamieson quotes from 
Douglas, Virgil, 255, 14— 

‘To Vuleanis hir husband and gudeman, 

Within his goldin chalmer scho began 

Thus for to speik.’ 
Once Shaks. uses the word in the same sense, 
putting it into the mouth of the low-born Christo- 
pher Sly, Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii. 107--- 

‘Sly. Where is my wife? 

Page. Here, noble lord: what is thy will with her? 

Sly, Are you my wife, and will not call me husband? 

My men should call me lord; Iam your goodman.’ 

The word is found also in NT as tr™ of olxodec- 
πότης, ‘master of the house.’ This Gr. word 
occurs 12 times in the Synoptics and nowhere else 
(Mt, 10% 1377+ 52:90) 11. 185. 9448 Mik 144, Lk 79% 7850 
1421 2911; in the last passage τῆς οἰκίας is added), 
The Vulg. rendered by ‘ paterfamilias’ everywhere 
except Mk 1419 ‘dominus domus,’ and so Wye. 
gave ‘housbond man’ everywhere except Mk 141 
‘lord of the hous.’ Tindale introduced the phrase 
‘ coodman of the house,’ using it everywhere except 
Mt 10% * lorde of the housse,’ 1377: δὲ 20) 9178 * house- 
holder.’ Cov. preferred ‘ good man of the house’ 
in Mt 10°, and ‘householder’ in 20"; otherwise 
he followed Tind., whom the rest of the versions 
before the Rhemish copied exactly. The Khem. 
gives ‘householder’ in Mt 13° 20! 21%, Lk 12”; 
‘master of the house’ in Mk 145, Lk 147; else- 
where ‘ goodman of the house.’ AV follows Tind. 
except in Mt 10%, Lk 13° ‘master of the house.’ 
The result is sometimes curious. Thus, as Trench 
points out, in the parable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard, the ‘ householder’ of Lk 20! becomes the 
‘goodman of the house’ in 20%. RV has redressed 
this anomaly, but still presents three different 
translations of the word, ‘master of the honse’ in 
Mt 10% 24% Lk 125° 1375 1422; ‘householder’ in 
Mt 137 52 901-11 2133; and “ goodman of the house’ 
in Mk 14%, Lk 221, 

The word is a combination of ‘ good’ and ‘ man’ 
(not, says Skeat, a corruption of Anglo-Sax. gum- 
man as suggested by Aldis Wright); and it is 
probable that the meaning ‘master’ arose from 
the meaning ‘husband,’ in which, it must be 
remembered, it is one of many similar combina- 
tions, as good-father, good-sister, etc.; in fact, 
all relatives by marriage were once so designated 
in England, and are still so designated in Scotland. 
How completely the adj. portion was swallowed up 
in the complete word* is illustrated by Trench 


* Being now one word, ‘goodman’ should be accented, as 
Earle remarks (Philology, p. 616), on the first syllable, like 
chapman, and so distinguished from the two separate words 
‘good man.’ In ΑΥ̓͂ οὗ 1611, however, itis given as ‘ good man’ 
everywhere except Pr 719 and Lk 2911 where it is ‘ good-man. 
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GOSHEN = 


(On the AV of the NT, p. 96) in the line from 
Golding’s Ovid, i.— 


‘The goodman seeks the goodwife’s death.’ 


But it often furnished a word-play : Thus Cotgrave, 
Dict. s.v. ‘ Maistre’—‘ Also a title of honour (such 
as it is) belonging to all artificers, and tradesmen ; 
whence Maistre Pierre, Maistre Jehan, ete. ; which 
we give not so generally but qualify the meaner 
sort of them (especially in countrey townes) with 
the title of goodman (too good for many).’ So 
Shaks. Twelfth Night, rv. ii. 141— 

* Like a mad lad, 

Pare thy nails, dad ; 

Adieu, goodman devil.’ 

And Fuller, Holy State, ‘as he is called goodman, 
he desires to answer to the name, and to be so 
indeed.’ Tindale uses the word once in the Pent., 
Ex 228 ‘the goodman of the housse shal be brought 
unto the goddes’ (nan-bya, EV ‘the master of the 
house’). Rutherford more than once describes 
Christ as ‘the goodman of this house, His dear 
Kirk.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GOODNESS.—See Good and RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


GOPHER WOOD (ξεν ‘dzé-gdpher, ξύλα τετρά- 
γωνα, ligna levigata, Gn 6").—We haveno clue from 
the etymology of the cognate dialects as to the kind 
of tree referred to. Celsius (Herod. 1. 328) argues 
that it is the cypress, from the similarity of sound 
between gopher and κυπάρισσος. Vossius argues 
that it was a resinous tree, from the similarity of 
sound betiveen 153 and 155 ‘resin.’ Dillmann opposes 
Lagarde’s view that 75) is a contraction or clerical 
error for maiz: gophrith=‘ pitch.’ In any case it 
was a wood suitable for shipbuilding, and the ark 
was constructed of it. In ΖΑ ΤΗΓ, 1898, Heft i. p. 
163, Cheyne suggests that the cuneiform phrase 
which underlies Gn 64 was misunderstood, but that 
some variety of cedar is intended. G. Ἐς, Post. 


GORGET.—In 18 17° Goliath is described as 
having ‘a target of brass between his shoulders’ ; 
in the marg. it isa ‘gorget.’ The ‘gorget’ was a 
piece of armour for protecting the gorge or throat. 
Spenser has the word in FQ IV. ili. 12— 


‘His weasand-pipe is through his gor¢get cleft.’ 


And Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2 (Caesar pointing to 
Cicero)— 
‘See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was.’ 
Sir Walter Scott has it in Woodstock (Ch. I.), and 
in the Lay, v. 22— 
‘Undo the visor’s barred band, 


Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp, 
And give him room for life to gasp.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

GORGIAS (Γοργίας). τοι general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who is described as ‘a mighty man of 
the king’s Friends’ (1 Mac 3*), and a captain who 
‘had experience in matters of war’ (2 Mac 8°). 
When Antiochus set out on his Parthian campaion 
(B.c. 166 or 165), his chancellor, Lysias, who was 
charged with the suppression of the revolt in Pal., 
despatched a large army to Juda under the com- 
mand of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias. The 
Syrians met the Jews under Judas Maccabeeus at 
the entrance to the hill-country of Judea, and 
encamped at Emmaus. from this point G., with 
a body of 6000 men, attempted to make a night 
attack upon the Jews; but Judas, hearing of his 
advance, hastily quitted his camp, and, falling 
suddenly on the camp of the Syrians in the early 
morming, defeated them with great loss. When 
G. returned from a vain pursuit among the 
mountains, he found the Syrian camp on fire, and 


the Jews drawn up ready for battle; and, without 
risking an encounter, he fled to the Phil. country 
(1 Mac 3-4"; Jos. Ant. XII. vil. 4: 2 Mac 812-9), 
From 2 Mac 10% it appears that G., who is 
described as commandant of the district (στρατηγός 
τῶν τόπων), remained in that country after his 
defeat, and continually harassed the Jews by 
means of his mercenary troops, assisted by the 
Idumeans. ‘Two or three years later Judas led an 
expedition against Gilead, and, in the absence of 
his brothers, entrusted the command of the Jews 
to two officers, Joseph the son of Zacharias, and 
Azarias. Contrary to Judas’ orders, they attacked 
the Syrians in Jamnia, but were repulsed by G. 
with heavy loss (1 Mac 56-55-64. Jos, Ant. XII. 
vill. 6). In 2 Mac 12%*37 this defeat is barely 
mentioned, but we are told how Judas defeated 
G., and how the accursed (τὸν κατάρατον) G. him- 
self was nearly taken prisoner by a Jewish horse- 
man named Dositheus. The description of G. in 
2 Mac 12” as ‘governor of Idumza,’ is perhaps an 
error for ‘governor of Jamnia’ (so Grotius, and cf. 
Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 8). A. WHITE. 


GORTYNA (<eis> Γόρτυναν A, Topriva SV, 1 Mae 
15**).—The most important city in Crete, after 
Gnossus, situated about midway between the two 
ends of the island. After the successful embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabzeus to Rome (B.C. 139), the 
2oman Senate drew up a decree in favour of the 
Jews, guaranteeing the independence of their terri- 
tory. Among a number of small autonomous states 
and communes to which copies of the decree were 
sent, G. is mentioned. From this we may infer 
that Jewish residents were then to be found in 
Crete. For the evidence that G. was at that time 
an independent community, see Marquardt, Adm. 
Staatsver. 1. 333 f. H. A. WHITE. 


GOSHEN.—1. Named in connexion with the con- 
quests of Joshua in the south of Judali (Jos 10% 1178, 
both D?), Its exact situation has not been dis- 
covered. It wasa district (78), not a city. 2 A 
town in the hill-country of Judah (Jos 15°, P), 
Tts site is unknown. 3. See next article. 


GOSHEN (1.5 city 3, Gn 4658. 39. the point at which 
Jacob aimed in going down into Egypt; and land 
of G., Gn 45 46*8-34 471. 4 6. 27 508),—The country in 
Egypt in which Joseph proposed that his father 
and brethren should dwell during the famine, that 
they might profit by the wealth of Egypt, and be 
near to him (Gn 45"), which Pharaoh accordingly 
granted to them (47°), and in which the children 
of Israel remained, with their flocks and herds, 
through the oppression, until the Exodus (Ex 9%, 
ef. 12%), It was suitable for a pastoral tribe, 
which would be, as such, an abomination to the 
Egyptians (Gn 46%), It evidently lay on the Syr. 
frontier (Gn 46%), and was considered appropriate 
for the temporary settlement of foreigners. When 
it is described as ‘the best of the land’ (Gn 478), 
that was no doubt from a shepherd’s point of view, 
and it is generally considered that the Pharaoh 
who welcomed Jacob to Egypt belonged to one of 
the foreign dynasties, known as the Hyksos or 
Shepherd dynasties, and who were themselves 
hated by the Egyptians. The LXX, made, it must 
be remembered, in Egypt, has important read- 
ings. ‘In the land of G.’ (Gn 45”) is ἐν γῇ Γέσεμ 
᾿Αραβίας, so also 46%; in the later passages the 
defining word ’ApaBias is dropped. In the Apocr. 
book of Judith (1%!) γῇ Τέσεμ appears to_be 
roughly all the borderland of Egypt E. of a line 
drawn from Tanis to Memphis, ὃ.6. all the E. 
borderland of the Delta, with perhaps a good slice 
of the Delta itself, within the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile. Acc. to the LXX the city of G. should be 
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Heroopolis; Gn 4658. ‘and he sent Judah before 
him unto Joseph, to show the way before him 
unto G.3; and they came into the land of G.,’ is 
simply συναντῆσαι αὐτῷ καθ᾽ Ἡρώων πόλιν, εἰς γῆν 
Ῥαμεσσή, ‘to meet him (Joseph) at Heroopolis, into 
the land of Ramesse’; and in the next verse 
‘(Joseph went up to meet his father) to G.’ καθ᾽ 
Ἡρώων πόλιν, at Heroopolis. Hence we see that 
the Jewish view and tradition in the last centuries 
before Christ made the city of Heroopolis, near 
what was then the head of the Red Sea, the point 
at which Joseph met Jacob. Heroopolis is now 
fixed by Rom. milestones at Tell el-Mashkfita in 
the Wady Tumil4ét, and is probably identical 
with Pithom. It was the first important station 
in Egypt on the 5. road from Syria, and therefore 
a very likely place for such a meeting. But the 
eity of G. can hardly have been identical with 
Heroopolis, even to the Jews; this mention of 
Heroopolis must rather perhaps be considered as 
the translators’ improvement on the original. 

The land of G. is to them the land of Gesem of 
Arabia. Now, from Ptolemy we know that Arabia 
was the name of a nome on the E. border of the 
Delta, with the capital Phacussa; and ace. to 
Strabo, Phacussa was the point at which the canal 
to the Red Sea branched from the Nile. At the 
spot which best answers to this description, viz. Saft 
el-Henneh, monuments have been found naming 
Per-Sopd and Kes, or Kesem. In the nome-lists of 
Ptolemaic times the xx** nome has the capital 
Per-Sopd, or Kesem, and is itself called Sopd. 
There can be no doubt that this is the nome of 
Arabia, and that Kesem is the equivalent of the 
LXX Gesem. In some cases the name of tlhe city 
seems to be written Kes, which then can be at 
once identified with the principal element in the 
Gr. Phacussa. It would thus appear that Saft el- 
Henneh is the ancient Per-Sopd, Phacussa, Kes, 
and Kesem. There is, however, evidence of another 
kind that partly contradicts this. Farther N.E., 
beyond the entrance of the Wady Tumil&t, there 
is an important village called FAakfs, once capital 
of a large district corresponding to the Arab. 
nome, and identified by the later Copts with 
Phacussa. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Arab. nome had two capitals—one Per- 
Sopd=Saft (el-Henneh), the other Kes or Kesem = 
Fakfis. Strabo would then have confused the two 
capitals in making Phacussa instead of Per-Sopd 
the point at which the canal branched off. If 
Jacob aimed at reaching Falxtis, he would prob- 
ably have followed the N. route, close to the sea, 
since the 5, route, to Heroopolis, would have taken 
him considerably out of his way. Why, then, 
does the LXX introduce Heroopolis for G.? It 
will be seen that the subject is still surrounded 
with almost incredible difficulties. When we know 
what ancient site was occupied by the modern 
Fakts, where considerable mounds still exist, it 
will be possible to speak with greater certainty. 

With regard to the extent of the land of G., if 
Judith is to be taken as authoritative, it included 
at least four Egyptian nomes outside the Delta, viz. 
the Sethroite on the N.E. frontier, the Arab. and 
the Heliopolitan, and that of Heroopolis in the 
Wady Tumilit. Possibly, however, it should be 
restricted to the Arab. nome, perhaps from about 
Belbeis to Falis, althongh the Wady Tumilat 
ought also to be included. By comparing Gn 
47* © with 11 we find that the land of Ramesse and 
the land of G. are almost or quite identical. 


It is, of course, possible that G. is an entirely | 


foreign name, unknown to the ancient Egyptians, 
and that the LXX translators were only making 
conjectures as to its identification. Of two things 
we may be certain, that it lay on the E. border of 
the Delta, and furnished excellent pasture; and if 


it did not produce luxuriant harvests of corn and 
vegetables, like the ancient Arab. nome, we find 
that the Israelites dwelling there were at least 
plentifully supplied with ‘leeks, onions, and garlic’ 
(Nu 115), F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


GOSPEL.—Anglo-Sax. Godspcil =‘God story’ 
(not ‘good story ’),—the tr., from Anglo-Sax. times, 
of εὐαγγέλιον in N'T. In Homer, in the sing., and in 
Attic Gr., in the pl., it signified a reward or a 
thank -offering for good tidings. In later Gr. 
(Plutarch, in the pl., Lucian, in the sing.) it sig- 
nified also the good tidings itself. In LXX, 2S 4%, 
the Attic meaning and the plural occur: in the 
two remaining instances (sometimes quoted for 
the sense good news), 21K 18°, it is probable 
that the non-classical fem. sing. εὐαγγελία ought 
to be read (cf. vv. * “7, where this form is certain). 
In NT the neut. sing. alone is found (in Lk never ; 
in Ac twice; in Rev once; in Ju—Gosp. and Epp. 
—never, whether subst. or vb.), and in the sense 
of good news only; a sense, Moreover, always 
specialized, in accordance apparently with the 
Deutero-Isaian εὐαγγελίζομαι, as may be gathered 
from the quotation and comment in Ro 104-38, 
‘How beautiful are the feet τῶν εὐαγγελιζομένων 
ἀγαθά! But they did not all obey τῷ evaryyerlu.’ 

The content of this NT gospel had tio stages. 
(1) In the mouth of Christ and of those whom, 
while He was on earth, He sent forth to proclaim 
it (Mt 10’, Lk 9? 10° [Mk 16%]), it was the good 
tidings of the kingdom of God (Mk 1%), Mt 42 
9%5) which He had come to establish: and this is 
called in Mk 112 ‘the good tidings of God,’ 1.6. 
coming from God (cf. 1 P 417); in Ac 20% ‘the 
good tidings of the free favour of God’; in 1 Ti 1} 
‘the good tidings of (i.e. about) the glory (i.e. 
the manifested perfection) of the blessed God.’ 
This good tidings about the kingdom Chiist had 
also associated inseparably with His own person: 
Mik 855 1059 ‘For my salce and the gospel’s’: hence 
it is likewise called in Mk 1! ‘the gospel of (2.c. 
about) Jesus Christ’; and thus it enters upon the 
second stage in its meaning. 

(2) After Christ’s death and resurrection it he- 
came the good tidings (not so much brought by, 
and proclaimed by, as) about Christ (ci. Ro 1! ‘The 
good tidings from God about [περὶ] His Son’); see 
1Co 9"; also ‘the good tidings of (about) the 
elory (the manifested perfection) of Christ,’ 2 Co 44; 
or, simply, ‘the on tidings,’ 1Co 918, So the 
apostolic (chiefly Pauline) use may be defined as 
the good tidings, coming from God, of salvation 
by His free favour through Christ. See Eph 1* 
(‘of our salvation’), Eph 015 (‘ of peace’). ag ae 
though not so certainly as Weiss seems to think, 
the word (like our word preaching) sometimes 
expresses not so much the content itself as the 
act of proclaiming it: in this way we may perhaps 
explain the genitives of those who preach and 
those who hear in such passages as 2Co 1015 ‘We 
came as far as unto you in the gospel of CArist,’ 
2Co 4° ‘our gospel,’ Ro 916 16% ‘my gospel,’ 2.2. 
our, my, exposition of the gospel; and Gal 2! 
‘I have been intrusted with the gospel (the 
preaching of the gospel) to the uncircumecision, 
even as Peter with the gospel to the circum- 
cision’; not the content being different, but the 
sphere and the emphasis (cf. 1 Co 1611 * Whether 
it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed’). 
In each of the passages where ‘my gospel’ or ‘my 
preaching of the gospel’ occurs, the writer appears, 
according to the context, to be laying stress on 
some particular point which it has been his way 
to expound with special fulness as having been 
emphatically borne in upon him at the time of 
his preaching, or as closely alfecting the case of 
the people to whom he is writing. Thus Christ 
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the Judge, the characteristic of the early mis- 
sionary preaching (Ac 17%), is the element on 
which he lays stress in the ‘ our gospel’ of 1 Th 15 
(cf. vv.79 and 2Th 16°), Again, in Ro 2", after 
his theme has been the equal responsibility of Jew 
and Gentile as doers of law, he recalls his proclama- 
tion of the fact that God will judge by Jesus Christ 
all men alike, not by their outward situations but 
by their inward attitudes (τὰ κρυπτά). Once more, 
in 2Ti 2°, in order to encourage Timothy in the 
midst of suffering, the writer shows how, in ‘his 
Gospel,’ he lays stress upon the glorified state of 
Jesus the man and Christ the king,—king by 
royal descent and fulfilling prophetic anticipation. 
(Ci. 2 Co 48 τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ἡμῶν, and v.5 Χριστὸν 
Ἰησοῦν Κύριον, the Lordship of the raised Christ 
being, in fact, the sum of the Pauline preaching, 
Ph 2), In none of these passages is there a 
single sign that he is hinting at a specific difference 
in the content of the gospel preached by himself 
and by the Twelve. 

The later sense of εὐαγγέλιον, a gospel in writing, 
and then one of the Four Gospels, does not appear 
in NT, though the way may be prepared for it by 
the usage in Mk 11 (see above). A second stage 
may be noted in the Didaché,c. xv.: ‘ Reprove one 
another, not in anger, but in peace, as ye have it 
in the gospel.’ Here it seems to stand for a 
written body of Christian truth. Immediately 
afterwards we read: ‘Your prayers and your 
alms and all your deeds so do yeas ye have it in 
the gospel of our Lord.’ This might be a written 
collection of the teachings of Christ. Harnack— 
taking into account the text of the Lord’s prayer 
(viii. 2), also said to be ‘as the Lord commanded in 
his gospel,’ and x1. 3, ‘Touching the apostles and 
prophets, according to the ordinance (δόγμα) of the 
gospel so do ye’—suggests the Gospel of the 
Egyptians as the source (Texte ii. Proles. 69 ff. 
and 79). The plural εὐαγγέλια, of the Four Gospels, 
does not occur till Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 66). 
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I. TRADITION As TO AUTHORSHIP. 
11. INTERNAL PHENOMENA. 
i. The Synoptic Problem. 

(1) The Facts to be explained. 

(2) The Theories that have been propounded: (a) 
direct dependence ; (Ὁ) use of common docu- 
ments ; (Ὁ oral tradition. 

(3) The Source or Sources of the matter and order 
common to the three Synoptic Gospels. 

(4) The Source or Sources common to Mt and Lk. 

5) Some subsidiary features of relationship. 

6) Features peculiar to the Synoptic Gospels sever- 
ally, and summary with regard to the com- 
position of (a) the Second Gospel, (b) the Third 
Gospel, (c) the First Gospel. 

ii. The Fourth Gospel, especially in its relation to 
the Synoptics. 

(1) The march of events, manner in which Christ’s 
Person and Office were manifested, and method 
and effects of His ministry. 

(2) Comparison in detail of some passages in which 
the first Three and the Fourth Gospels are par- 
allel or approximate to one another, or are in 
conflict: (a) the work of the Baptist; (b) the 
cleansing of the Temple; (0) the feeding of the 
Five Thousand and crossing of the Lake; (a) 
the closing scenes. 

(3) The peculiar doctrinal character of Jn : (a) Jesus’ 
unique relation to the Father; (Ὁ) Jesus’ atti- 
tude to the Mosaic Law; (c) eschatology; (da) 
maxims in regard to conduct.. 

(4) The style of Christ’s teaching in Jn as compared 
with the Synoptics. 

111. Toe DATE oF OUR GOSPELS AND OF THE SOURCES EMBEDDED 
IN THEM. 
1. The Synoptic Gospels. 
2 The Fourth Gospel. 
IV. Tne Harmony or THE GOSPELS. 
Literature. 


This article will be taken up mainly with the 
subject of the Origin and Composition of the 
Four Canonical Gospels and their credibility as 


historical witnesses. These are points which can 
best be discussed for the four together, owing to 
the nature of the evidence, which is in part the 
same, or of similar character for all, in part arises 
directly from comparing them. Such an assignment 
of the space at conimand will, nevertheless, be felt 
to be disproportionate when the manifold interest 
of the Gospels, their exquisite beauty, the richness 
of the moral and spiritual instruction which they 
convey, and their preciousness to the Church, are 
considered. Yet it is rendered inevitable by the 
recent. course and present position of critical in- 
quiry, and the intrinsic importance of the questions 
as to the authorship of the Gospels, their relations 
to one another, or the sources used in them. The 
amount of controversy which there has been on 
these subjects during the last 100 years has been 
enormous, and the evidence bearing on them is 
exceedingly complex. The attempt to discuss 
them, even with that degree of fulness which seems 
to be required in an article such as this, will render 
it impossible here to treat the Gospels from other 
points of view. At the same time, it ought to be 
remembered that there is hardly any aspect under 
which the Gospels may be regarded, which may not 
contribute some element that ought to be taken 
into account ina full appreciation of their character 
even as historical documents. In particular, it is 
necessary for this purpose that there should be a 
sympathetic and discerning study of their doctrinal 
teaching and of its relation to the faith of the 
early Church generally, as it may be gathered 
from other sources. 

I. TRADITION AS TO AUTHORSHIP. — The first 
three Gospels do not within their actual compass 
(1.6. apart from the titles) give any precise indica- 
tion of their authorship. As to the fourth, in a 


concluding passage which appears to be an addition. 


to the onginal work, it is alleged to have been 
written by the disciple ‘whom Jesus loved, which. 
also leaned back on his breast at the supper’ (cf. 
Jn 21% with v.”), and to whom other allusions of 


the same kind in the course of the work doubtless. 


also refer. 
It cannot be asserted that the titles κατὰ Maé- 
θαῖον, etc., proceeded from the authors themselves. 


The names rest, indeed, on as good MS evidence: 


as any part of the text. But, from the nature of 
the case, they might have been prefixed at some 
time subsequent to the issue of the first copies. 
They unquestionably represent, however, 
belief of the most important Churches before the 
time when Irenzeus wrote the first three books of 
his great work on Heresies, which he composed 
during the episcopate of Eleutherus (circ. A.D. 
175-190). For a general consideration of the 
evidence up to this time we must refer to the art. 
NT CANON. It must suffice here to say, (1) that 
although our four Gospels did not at once attain 
that position of unique authority which they held 
not long after the middle of the 2nd cent., yet it is 
easiest to explain the history of their reception in 
the Church on the supposition that they were 
authentic records of the apostolic age concerning 
the life and work of Jesus Christ, and that they 
were this to a degree of fidelity and fulness, in 
which no other documents even then existing 
could compare with them ; and (2) that the testi- 
mony of tradition raises a strong presumption 1n 
favour of the belief that they had severally some 
real connexion with the men whose names they 
bear. The formulas themselves, κατὰ Maé@aior, 
etc., or εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ Μαθθαῖον, etc., need not as 
first used have implied more than this. They 
would be compatible with the belief that the work 
in question contained virtually the teaching of the 
man specified, though he had not himself written 
it down. 
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Further than this the external evidence by itself 
will not take us; nevertheless, it furnishes an im- 
portant element for the solution of the problem. 

There are two or three more circumstantial 
traditions in regard to the composition of the 
Gospels which need to be mentioned, because they 
have, as we shall presently see, served to suggest 
or been used to confirm some of the chief theories 
designed to explain the internal phenomena of the 
Gospels. The most important are contained in 
two fragments, preserved in Eusebius’ HF (111, 39), 
of a work of Papias which may probably have been 
written about A.D. 140. Often as they have been 

uoted, it may be well to give them here. The 
rst relates to a writing by Mark— 

‘This also the presbyter used to say: Mark having become 
the interpreter (ἑρμηνευτὴς γενόμενος) Of Peter, wrote down accur- 
ately—not, however, in order (réZe:}—as many ag he remembered 
of the things either spoken or done by Christ. For he neither 
heard the Lord nor attended on Him, but afterwards, as I 
said, (attended on) Peter, who used to give his instructions 
according to what was required, but not as giving an orderly 
exposition (σύνταξιν) of the Lord’s words. So that Mark made 
no mistake in writing down some things as he recalled them. 
For he paid heed to one point, namely, not to leave out any 
of the things he had heard, or to say anything false in regard 
to them.’ 

The second fragment is as follows— 

‘Matthew, however, wrote the Oracles in the Hebrew tongue, 
and every man interpreted them as he was able.’ 

The presbyter, on whose authority the former of 
these statements is made, was named John; and 
though he is to be distinguished from the apostle 
of that name, he was a companion of apostles and 
a personal follower of the Lord. Papias himself 
had conversed with this man, as we learn from 
another fragment (ib.). And from what we are told 
in that fragment as to the means by which Papias 
cathered information, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his statement as to Matthew’s record was 
derived from the same or a similar source. 

The more extreme critics of the earlier part of 
the present century used to argue that these 
accounts could not refer to our second and first 
Gospels. It is, however, coming to be admitted 
very widely among students of early Christian 
history that the statements in question would, at 
least at the time when Papias was writing, be 
connected with our Mt and Mk: for it is hard 
to imagine that these could in the interval be- 
tween that time and the third quarter of the 2nd 
cent. have been substituted for other works bearing 
the same names, and could have completely ex- 
pelled such predecessors. This, however, does not 
preclude the possibility that there may have been 
differences greater or less between the writings to 
which Papias referred the traditions preserved by 
him and the works concerning which the state- 
ments under consideration had been originally 
made. There was more particularly room for 
difference between the Greek Gospel according to 
Mt and the Hebrew work spoken of, which would 
not be readily detected owing to the general 
ignorance of Hebrew among Greek-speaking Chris- 
tians. The description given of the work seems 
to point to a record in which discourses and sayings 
of Jesus decidedly predominated over mere narra- 
tive. The word λόγια, indeed, means ‘ oracles’ and 
not ‘discourses.’ But while the term ‘the oracles’ 
might well from the first have been applicd to our 
Lord’s words, it is hardly likely that it should so 
early have been applied to a writing of the NT as 
such. Moreover, even when the inspiration of the 
NT had come to be as clearly recognized as that of 
the OT, the term ‘the oracles’ would not have | 
been a fitting one for a single work, simply on the | 
ground that it formed part of the collection. | 

Passing by Lk, concerning the composition of | 
which tradition has nothing very siguificant to tell 
us, we subjoin an interesting statement regarding 


Jn. Clement of Alexandria relates (ap. Euseb. 
HE vi. 14), as a tradition handed down from the 
elders of former times, ‘ that John last of all, per- 
ceiving that the outward facts had been set forth 
in the Gospels, being urged on by his friends 
and irene by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
gospel.’ 

iL INTERNAL PHENOMENA.—Thus far we have 
spoken of the evidence supplied by tradition. It 
remains to be seen to what extent this confirms 
or is confirmed by the characteristics of the Gospels 
themselves. We proceed, therefore, in the first 
place, to consider the signs of relationship between 
the first three Gospels and the manner in which 
these are to be accounted for, or in other words 
the Synoptic Problem. 

i. The Synoptic Problem.—(1) The facts to be ex- 
plained. On comparing the first three Gospels, we 
observe in them a remarkable amount of similarity, 
both in the substance, the general arrangement 
and the precise order of their narratives, and the 
actual words and phrases employed. The general 
view of the course of events given in these Gospels 
is almost exactly the same, from the ministry of 
the Baptist onwards, the subject with which Mk 
opens. Not only so, but to a great extent they 
omit the same and record the same deeds and 
discourses and incidents. This common character 
becomes specially noticeable when we compare 
them with Jn, the contents of which are widely 
different ; and the suitability of the name Synoptie, 
which has been given to the first three, comes home 
to us with special force when that contrast with the 
Fourth is borne in mind. Nevertheless, even had 
we possessed the first three only, the amount of 
agreement between them would have called for 
explanation. For they are very brief accounts 
of a very full though comparatively short life. 
Moreover, they all make summary references to 
journeyings, periods of preaching and teaching, the 
working of many miracles of which they relate no 
details. The fact that out of all this possible 
material they preserve so largely the same selection, 
and that they deliver it so nearly in the same form, 
must, be due to some cause or causes. 

So far we have spoken in general terms of the re- 
semblances between the first three Gospels. But, 
in the closer study of the fact, resemblances between 
pairs of them have also to be taken into account. 
The two most important groups of phenomena are 
in fact (a) the resemblances of Mk with Mt and 
Lk, either together or separately, and (6) the 
wholly additional matter common to Mt and Lk, 
but not contained in Mk. 

(a) With regard to the former, it is to be observed 
that by far the larger number of the narratives 
and pieces of discourse contained in Mk are given 
alsoin both Mt and Lk, and nearly all in either 
one or the other. Also that for the most part the 
order of narrative 15 the same in all three; so that 
we may speak of a Synoptic outline. The exceptions 
are somewhat more considerable in Lk than in Mt; 
but it is noteworthy that they are almost entirely 
different in the two. Further, the same mode 
of relating incidents, conversations, and sayings 
is frequently to be observed in all three, to the 
extent even of the same sequence of clauses, the 
same words and phrases being adopted; but, even 
where this is not the case, there is very frequently 
similar close parallelism between Mk and one of 
the others; and, as before, this holds most often 
between Mt and Mk. 

(6) The additional matter, referred to above, 
which is common to Mt and Lk, consists for the 
most part of discourses and sayings. Ina consider- 
able portion of it the resemblance even in language 
is very great; in other parts of larger total extent 
the similarity of form is noticeably less, though 
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the substance is the same. In place, however, of 
that similarity of order which we remarked upon 
in the case of the relations of Mt and Lk with Mk, 
we find in that of the matter now under considera- 
tion a great diversity of arrangement. In Mt we 
seem to see a disposition to mass it in discourses of 
some length, while in Lk various portions of it are 
civen as belonging to various occasions. Again, 
they combine it very differently with the Synoptic 
outline. 

Besides the features which have been mentioned, 
there are some others that are less strongly marked, 
of which it will be most convenient to defer the 
notice till we have occasion to speak of the attempts 
which have been made to explain them, and which 
have served to fix attention on them. It is, indeed, 
true of those broader characteristics also, which 
have been described, that the clear and accurate 
observation of them has progressed hand in hand 
with the discussion of their causes. And it is one 
of the most certain gains to be expected from the 
study of the problem before us, that (whether we 
succeed in solving it or not) we cannot fail, through 
framing and testing our hypotheses, to beconie 
better acquainted with the actual contents of the 
Gospels, and to have both their common substance 
and their individual traits imprinted more deeply 
upon our minds. 

We will proceed to take a rapid survey of the 
theories that have been devised to account for the 
phenomena. 

(2) The theorres that have been propoundcd.— 
Explanations of three kinds may be employed, 
while the principles involved in each may also 
be in various ways combined. The three chief 
kinds were all in one way or another tried within 
the first 30 years, from tlie time when, rather more 
than a century ago, active speculation on the 
subject began. 

(a) Direct dependence of one or of two of our 
present Gospels on the third, or of one on both 
the other two, might be assumed. ‘Tliis was the 
simplest kind of explanation of resemblances 
between them that conld be given, and that which 
therefore lay most ready to hand. It had been 
employed by Augustine long before in one of the 
earliest examples of an interest, which was but 
momentary, in the literary criticism of the Gospels 
(De Consensu Evangelistarum, 1. 2). He speaks of 
Mark as the ‘ pedisequus et breviator’ of Matthew. 
When, however, towards the latter part of the 18th 
cent. the critical study of the relations of the 
Gospels to one another began in earnest, the theory 
was also put forward that Mk’s was the original 
Gospel, which the others had expanded, while 
some even claimed this position for Lk. But the 
most celebrated theory of this period was Gries- 
bach’s, according to which Mk was regarded as 
a compilation from both Mt and Lk (Commentatio 
gua Marci evangelium totum ὁ Matthei et Luce 
commentaris descriptum esse monstratur, A.D. 
1789-90). 

(ὦ) Resemblances might be traced to the use of 
common documents, and more room was left in 
this way than by the last kind of explanation for 
the differences between the Gospels to have arisen, 
which are remarkably intermingled with their 
resemblances. Hichhorn, whose twofold hypo- 
thesis was for a long time the most notable one 
of the type which we are now considering, made 
special efforts to account for the differences. He 
supposed that there was one chief document, an 
Urevangelium, or primitive Gospel, to which 
various additions, derived from oral teaching, were 
made as time wenton. The sections common only 
to two Gospels were explained by two evangelists 
having used the same copy. These were the 
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and later form. At first (A.D. 1794) he attributed 
the differences between the Synoptic Gospels to 
the translation of the primitive Gospel by different 
persons (the evangelists themselves and others), 
and the verbal similarities to the use in part of 
the same translations by the evangelists, along with 
different ones and with the original. But the 
process here imagined of translation and of the 
cross use of other translations was felt to be too 
complicated. It was difficult, also, in this way to 
account for the large amount of the same or closel 
similar language. This pointed to a common Greek 
basis. Accordingly Eichhorn, in a revised form of 
his theory, assumed a single translation of the 
prumitive Aramaic Gospel into Greek, and sup- 
posed thes Greek document to have received addi- 
tions and modifications, extending in his imagina- 
tion the operation of this cause of variations, to 
make up for that of a multiplicity of translations 
which he had abandoned. 

(c) The common source was supposed to be an 
oral tradition to which a high degree of fixity had 
been given. Oral tradition could readily account 
for differences. But could it account for the 
strange resemblances? A theory based on it 
could claim to be scientific only in so far as it 
could suggest and render probable the existence 
of special historical conditions in the case in ques- 
tion, which would make it natural that the tradi- 
tion should be characterized by a fixity of form 
approximating to that of a written document, 
though still possessing somewhat greater pliability. 
Such a theory seems to have been first conceived, 
and was certainly first clearly set forth, by J. C. L. 
Gieseler, the eelcbvedied Church historian, in his 
Historisch-kritischer Versuch wber die Entstehung 
und die fruehcsten Schicksale der schriftlichen 
Evangelien (A.D. 1818). Most of those who have 
found in oral tradition the key to explain the 
characteristics of the Synoptic Gospels, have, if 
they have shown any just appreciation of the 
nature of the problem to be solved, reproduced in 
the main very closely the features of Gieseler’s con- 
ception and his arguments. ‘There was not room 
in this case for the same diversity as in the forms 
which could be given to the hypotheses of direct 
dependence and of common documents. At the 
same time, even the oral theory has been to some 
extent elaborated since Gieseler’s time to meet a 
fuller analysis of the phenomena. 

The name which must be mentioned next, in 
order that the course which investigation into the 
origin of the Gospels has actually followed may be 
rightly apprehended, is that of the great Schileier- 
macher. Instead of LEichhorn’s single parent 
document, he assumed a number of more or less 
extensive compilations of narratives, the idea of 
which, and his name for them (διηγήσεις), he took 
from Lk 11. This theory, which has been called 
Diegesentheorie, he put forth in his work on Lk 
(1817). The view, however, of his which has 
exercised a determining influence on subsequent 
criticism is not this, but his interpretation of the 
fragment of Papias concerning Mt, published in 
SK (1832). It was to the effect that Matthew put 
together only a collection of discourses and sayings 
which was afterwards embodied in our Mt. ext 
very naturally came the suggestion that this docu- 
ment was the source also of the matter in the third 
Gospel which it has in common with the first, and 
which is not in the second. And we find this view 
more or less clearly indicated by Credner (1836) in 
his Hinleitung ($§ 87-89 and 91, pp. 201-206). He 
supposes also that the reminiscences of Peter’s teach- 
ing alluded to in the other fragments of Papias were 
worked up by another writer into our Mk (#4. § 90). 

The step most needed, however, in order that 
any decided progress should be made in solving the 
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Synoptic problem was, that a clearer and _juster 
ylew than had so far prevailed of the relations 
between Mk and the other two Synopties should be 
attained. And the way to this had already been 
opened by Ὁ. Lachmann in his article, ‘De Ordine 

arrationum in Evangeliis Synopticis,’ in SA p. 
570 ff., 1835. He contended for the ‘ priority’ of 
Mk, though he left open the question whether it 
was prior in the sense of representing an earlier 
form of the oral Gospel than the two others, or as 
having more simply and fully embodied a document 
used by the other two. C. H. Weisse, in his Die 
Evangelische Geschichte (1838), adopted the latter 
alternative, and combined with it the view that, 
along with this document, Matthew’s ‘ Logia’ was 
also used both in our first and our third Gospel. 
Here for the first time was that ‘two-document 
hypothesis’ which has since, and especially during 
the last 40 years or so, found so much favour. 
In the same year as that in which the above-named 
epoch-making book of Weisse’s appeared, C. G. 
Wilke published a work on the theme, Matthdus 
oder Mareus, in which he did good service on 
behalf of Mk’s priority, and of the documentary 
as against the oral hypothesis, 

Nevertheless, the T'tibingen School, which was 
just then rising into importance, and which for 
a considerable period held the most prominent 
place in the world of criticism, so far as Christian 
Origincs were concerned, had committed themselves 
to the position that Mt was the first and Mk the 
last of the Synoptics. Later members of the school 
gave up the priority of Lk, but not of Mt. In the 
method of this school, the examination of the 
simple literary preponenn of the Gospels played 
only a very subordinate part. So far as these 
critics discussed the Gospels themselves and com- 
pared them, their object was chiefly to show how 
the several Gospels, by virtue of their individual 
characteristics, fitted in with and illustrated their 
own more general theories as to parties among {116 
early Christians, and their tendencies. They en- 
deavoured to distinenish the bias of each writer 
which had led him to mould the narrative in a 
particular way; and on the ground thereof they 
assigned to each document its age and the measure 
of historical importance which they were willing to 
accord it. They insisted in an exaggerated wey on 
the peculiarities of the several Gospels, and drew 
unwarranted inferences therefrom; nevertheless, 
their work may be of use in preventing us from 
overlooking the individuality of the several Gospels, 
which in some other speculations is too much 
ignored. 

The disposition of this school was to proceed to 
broad generalizations which had neither been 
reached nor verified by a careful and impartial 
examination of all the facts. In spite of the 
great ability of the chief men among them, and 
the permanent mark which they have left upon 
the study of early Christian history, their theories 
have in the main been overthrown, and that 
largely by men almost as ‘free’ as themselves from 
orthodox prepossessions. And in no respect has 
this been more signally the case than in regard to 
their criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 

The chief critical work of the last 40 years or so 
has been the lineal continuation and development 
of that of Weisse and Wilke. That is, the general 
tendency of it has been to establish more firmly 
the position that either the three Synoptic Gospels 
all made large use of a document which is to be 
seen with fewest additions, omissions, or changes 
of any kind in Mk; or that Mk itself is virtually 
that document; and further, that there existed 
another very early ‘source,’ a collection mainly 
of discourses and sayings, to which the matter 
common to Mt and Lk is to be traced. 


Among the large number of critics, however, 
who would agree in these propositions when 
stated thus in general terms, there are not un- 
important differences. The most considerable, 
perhaps, is that while (a) many, agreeing with 
Weisse, suppose that both the first and third 
evangelist had and used this collection in the 
same, or substantially the same form, and that 
the diversity in the mode of the presentation of 
the common matter in the Gospels is due te 
the different treatment of the same document by 
the two evangelists, (8) there are others who 
suppose that the collection must have come into 
the hands of the third in a markedly different 
form from that in which the first had it. The 
former view is that which has been most before 
the world: it is held by H. J. Holtzmann (Die 
Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863; Kinlettung in NT, 
1886), B. Weiss (Marcus-Evang. 1872; Matthiéus- 
Evang. 1876; Leben Jesu, 1882; Hinleitung, 1886), 
H. Wendt (Lehre Jesu, 1886), and others. But 
some eminent names may be cited on the side 
of the second view,—Reuss (Hist. of NT, p. 190 ff.), 
Lipsius (his views on the Synoptic problem are 
described by his pupil Feine, JB fiir Protest. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 1, 2). Weizsicker may be said 
to hold an intermediate position (Untersuch. yp. 
129-220). 

Differences there are, also, among critics of 
the former of these two groups. One of the chief 
of these relates to the question whether the ‘ Logia’ 
is most faithfully reproduced, especially as to order 
and arrangement, in Mt or Lk. Holtzmann and 
Wendt are on the side of Lk, B. Weiss of Mt. 
There are differences, again, as to the character 
and contents of the ‘ Logia.’ Thus Holtzmann 
traces to it some portions of Lk which are peculiar 
to that Gospel as well as those common to Lk and 
Mt; while Weiss insists that historical cireum- 
stances must have been narrated in it as well as 
discourses. 

Another important subject of controversy relates 
to the part of Mark, the disciple of Peter, in the 
composition of our second Gospel. In b. Weiss’ 
view, Mark’s Gospel, derived clnefly from his re- 
miniscences of Peter’s teaching, was itself the 
document used (along with the ‘Logia’) by our 
first and third evangelists. On the other hand, 
the matter conimon to the three Synoptics may be 
supposed to be derived from a docuinent older than 
any one of them. This only leaves room for Mark 
to have introduced touches here and there. Again, 
B. Weiss supposes that Mark himself (as well as the 
first and third evangelists) made use of the ‘ Logia,’ 
though to a much more limited extent, and that tlius 
the first and third used the ‘ Logia’ both directly 
and also in a measure mediately through Mk. 
But for this complicated theory he has found few 
adherents. [Resch (Agrapha, p. 271.) and Titius 
(Theol. Studien in honour of Weiss, Gottingen, 
1897) may be mentioned as adopting it.] 

Other critics, again, hold that the third evan- 
gelist inust have known and to some degree made 
use of our Mt as well as his principal and older 
sources. Such arguments as may be adduced for 
this view have been most fully set forth hy E. 
Simons in his monograph, Hat der dritte Lvan- 
gelist den kanonischen Matthius benitzt ? 1880. 

The endeavour has also been made in recent 
times to supplement the theories as to the relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels by tracing back varieties 
of form to different translations of the oldest 
Hebrew document, This attempt has especially 
been carried out by A. Resch in his laborious 
investigations, in the course of which he examines 
the citations of our Lord’s teaching in the whole 
range of early Christian literature, and compares 


| them with parallels in the Gospels. See his 
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‘Agrapha’ in Texte τι. Untersuch, v. Heft 4, 1889 ; 
and Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, x. Heft 1 and 3, 
1893-95. 

In England the oral theory has been far more 
widely accepted than it seems ever to have been 
in Germany, though among ourselves also it has, 
to a considerable degree, lost its hold in recent 
years. English readers will, however, rightly 
require that it should be kept in view in any dis- 
cussion of the problem. The most recent advocate 
of it is the Rev. A. Wright (see his Composition 
of the Four Gospels, 1890; Synopsis of the Gaspels, 
1896; and Problems in NT, 1898). He has given 
to the theory a new development by supposing 
that the catechetical instruction of Christians in 
the facts of the Gospel history was carried out in 
a very systematic manner, and that there existed 
different schools of catechists. To the present 
writer it seems that no form of the oral hypothesis 
ean furnish an adequate explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the Gospels; yet he believes that the 
influence of the period of oral teaching needs to be 
taken into account, in dealing with the whole 
problem of the origin of the four Gospels, far more 
than it commonly is by the adherents of the 
various documentary hypotheses. 

The decision of most of the questions included 
in the subject before us must depend on the patient 
examination of a mass of particulars which cannot 
be set forth here. But it may be well to indicate 
in general terms the nature and bearing of the 
evidence on some of the chief points at issue. We 
pass on, therefore, to consider— 

(3) The Source or Sources of the matter and 
order common to the three Synoptic Gospels.—lt 
will not be profitless, in the first place, briefly to 
ceive the reasons for which Griesbach’s theory has 
been generally abandoned. That theory is at first 
sight tempting. It seems to account readily for 
the fact that not only do we find in Mk so much 
that is common also to Mt and Lk, but that traits 
and words and expressions which oceur, some in 
Mt, some in Lk, in narratives that are parallel, 
are frequently found in combination in Mk; so 
that this Gospel, while it is on the whole shorter, 
is generally fuller in the narratives it does contain. 
It is not impossible that in some, and even a 
good many cases, words, etc., from Mt or Lk 
may have been introduced, e.g. by the hand of an 
editor, into the second Gospel as we have it. But 
the theory of compilation cannot explain the 
phenomena as a whole. For (a) to carry out the 
process of analysis and combination to the extent 
required by this hypothesis would be a very com- 
plicated and difficult task, such as no one, especi- 
ally in that age, would be likely to undertake. 
The supposition that Mt and Lk reproduced Mk, 
or the document embodied therein, with some 
abbreviations and alterations which are largely 
different because they acted independently, is a 
far simpler one. Moreover, it accounts for a 
large part of the similarity between Mt and Lk 
themselves, which, on Griesbach’s theory, is left 
wholly unexplained. (6) The reasons that can be 
alleged, on Griesbach’s theory, for Mk’s relinquish- 
ing the order of narratives in Mt to follow Lk, 
and wice versd, and for his omission of so much 
which those Gospels contain, though he is supposed 
in other cases to have combined them, appear to 
be very arbitrary. (6) A mere compiler could 
hardly have been able to give to his work the 
force and freshness and vividness which peculiarly 
characterize Mk. 

We turn to the question whether the chief 
source common to the three was a certain tradi- 
tion of oral teaching ora document. In judging 
of the adequacy of the former to account for the 


guish between the effect which oral teaching might 
have, on the one hand, in determining the general 
character of the selection and presentation of the 
matter recorded, and, on the other hand, in securing 
a fixed order of sequence in the relation of particular 
incidents and pieces of discourse. Now, the con- 
tents and general form of the Synoptic outline, as 
we see it most simply in Mk, is such as might 
naturally arise from the circumstances and needs 
of the preaching of the gospel, as soon as its 
message was delivered to those who had not them- 
selves known Jesus. In the earliest days after 
Pentecost, among the people of Jerusalem and the 
crowds from Galilee to whom the great Prophet 
of Nazareth had been a familiar figure, it was 
enough for the apostles to testify that He had 
risen from the dead. Even to a man like Cornelius, 
whom the fame of His deeds could not but have 
reached in a more or less distinct and accurate 
form, it might be enough to say, ‘The word which 
he sent unto the children of Israel, preaching 
good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord 
of all)—that saying, ye yourselves know, which 
was published throughout all Juda, beginning 
from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
preached ; even Jesus of Nazareth, how that God 
anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power ; 
who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed with the devil; for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things which he 
did, both in the country of the Jews and in Jeru- 
salem; whom also they slew, hanging him on a 
tree’ (Ac 10°*%%), But more and more, as years 
passed, and as the gospel was carried to fresh 
circles, men would wish to have particulars about 
the life and work of Jesus ; and it would be neces- 
sary that a right impression of Him and His 
ministry should be imparted, in order that the 
meaning of His cross and resurrection should be in 
any measure understood. For this purpose an 
expansion would be needed of that brief summary 
which has just been quoted. The preachers would 
seek to set before their hearers in a comprehensive 
manner, and within such limits as oral teaching 
imposed, a view of the person of Jesus in its 
attractive grace and holiness and goodness, as He 
had been known to themselves and to the multi- 
tudes who followed Him, to enable them to realize 
His supernatural character, as it was evidenced by 
His wonder-working power, and the authority with 
which He spake. A detailed chronicle was not 
what was wanted ; they wished simply to impart a 
clear conception of His missionand His credentials. 
The desired end could be best attained by a sketch 
which should give prominence to the salient 
features of His work, and which, while it con- 
tained some comprehensive descriptions of His 
occupations at different periods, and of the im- 
pression produced by His teaching and miracles, 
and marked a few chief epochs in His ministry, 
should be confined, for the rest, to an account of 
some important incidents and sayings, selected as 
examples out of a mass of others that might have 
been told. When they passed to the last days of 
His life, and His death, the mode of treatment 
would naturally be different. Here it would be 
no longer a question merely of illustrations. Be. 
sides all other reasons for giving a fuller narrative, 
such as the natural interest of the closing scenes, 
and the deep impression which all their details 
had made on the minds and hearts of the preachers 
themselves, it was necessary to press home and to 
justify the idea of asuffering Messiah. In addition 
to these aims, which tended to impart a particular 
form to the accounts orally delivered, the close 
intercourse maintained among the original grou 
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conditions under which this group at least was 
doing its work, and the influence which a few of 
the stronger characters would exert, together with 
the simplicity of mind and want of general educa- 
tion of the early disciples, would tend to establish 
and confirm a habit of telling the story in a 
particular way common to them all. 

Now, the general mode of presenting the life 
and work of Jesus Christ in the Synoptic Gospels 
corresponds to that which has just been described. 
In other words, it is such as we might have 
expected, if the characteristics of the oral method 
of communicating the facts most needful to be 
known came to be imprinted on the written narra- 
tive. The form of the common record is ποὺ that 
which would have been naturally adopted by a 
writer who approached his subject and made use 
of his materials in the spirit and manner of a 
chronicler or biographer. 

The range of the parallelism between the 
Synoptics must be considered in this connexion. 
The fact that it begins with the ministry of the 
Baptist may well be accounted for by all three 
having used a document which began thus. But 
even so, the cause of this being made the starting- 
point in such a document seems worthy of con- 
sideration, especially when we observe how that 
of the apostolic preaching as described in Acts 
was wont to be the same (cf. Ac 1323 137-25), We can 
anderstand that it was a natural one for those 
who had such an aim as has been above suggested. 
The mystery of Christ’s birth could not be freely 
spoken of at first to the unconvinced. On the 
other hand, the testimony of His great predecessor, 
whose work had made such a wide impression, 
afforded a fitting point of departure for commend- 
ing Jesus to the faith of men. In this respect also, 
‘then, the habits of the period of oral teaching seem 
to have left their mark. 

Considerations which are in part analogous may 
help also to explain why the parallelism between 
the Synoptics terminates where it does in the 
midst of the evidences of the resurrection. All 
three describe in a very similar manner the visit of 
the women to the tomb, and the appearance of the 
angel (Lk two angels) to them. After this point 
they difler widely. The assumption that they 
used a common document, which ended abruptly 
here, will go far to account for this. Still it is 
remarkable that it should have terminated in this 
fashion, and also that the difference in the con- 
cluding narratives should be so wide asitis. The 
early history of the preaching of the gospel may 
possibly again furnish a clue to the right explana- 
tion. At first the apostles were mainly occupied 
with bearing testimony to the resurrection of 
Jesus. They were themselves profoundly convinced 
of this great fact, and they called upon men to 
believe it on their word. They did not care to 
entcr upon an elaborate tabulation of all His 
appearances; such would not be demanded of 
them. They would speak now of one, now of 
another. Subsequently, as we have said, the need 
for some account of the life and teaching and 
death of Jesus arose. The two things were in a 
measure distinct, and might for a time be kept so. 
Moreover, a certain method of narration might, 
under the conditions which we have indicated, have 
been commonly observed in the latter case, such 
as may never have existed in regard to the testi- 
mony to His resurrection. 

The correspondences between the Synoptics in 
words and plirases show that they are connected 
by derivation from common sources of information, 
which were in Greek. This, however, does not 
of itself put the oral theory out of court, though it 
has sometimes been supposed todo so. For when 
we remember that the Aramaic-speaking territory 


in Palestine was surrounded by a belt of Greek. 
speaking districts, and also that many Hellenists 
yearly visited Jerusalem, we can see that from 
very early days—from the moment, indeed, that 
the Church began to expand—an oral tradition in 
Greek must have arisen, corresponding to that in 
Aramaic. 

The resemblance, however, between the three 
Synoptic Gospels extends far beyond those broad 
features of which above we lave so far been 
speaking. If the additional matter in Mt and 
Lk be omitted, there will be found remaining in 
each of them, with, comparatively speaking, very 
few exceptions, the contents of Mk given in ex- 
actly the same order,—the same sequence being 
maintained not merely in respect to events which 
stood in close historical connexion, but also in 
respect to sections which do not appear to have 
been so united. This seems clearly to point to 
the use of a common document. I1t is specially 
difficult to understand how, after insertions, some- 
times of considerable length, the common thread 
could again and again have been taken up in the 
first and third Gospels exactly where it had been 
dropped, solely under the operation of tradition. 
But it is exactly what would happen if the writers 
had a document before them. 

A comparison of the language, the words, the 
succession of clauses, the structure of sentences 
and paragraphs in the Synoptic Gospels, leads to 
the same conclusion. The extent of the element 
common to all three is remarkable. But, in order 
that the evidence bearing on the question at issue 
may be appreciated, it is necessary that attention 
should be fixed, not so much on tliis, as on the 
resemblance of Mt and Lk separately to Mk. 
Between these pairs, and especially between Mt 
and Mk, there will be found to be close similarity, 
amounting frequently to identity, saving a few 
words here and there, in sentence after sentence 
and passage after passage. Moreover, the char- 
acter of the resemblances should be noted. We 
can understand that even in oral tradition striking 
sayings should have been preserved in a fixed 
form; and there would be special reason for fidelity 
in repeating all the teaching of the Lord. But 
there is also in the Synoptic Gospels an amount 
of close agreement in ordinary narration which 
is very difficult to explain by oral transniission, 
because there could be no suflicient motive for 
the care necessary to secure it. 

Advocates of the oral theory allege the reten- 
tiveness of Eastern memories, and the habit of 
preserving orally the Rabbinic traditions, or the 
instances, common among Mohanimedans, of being 
able to repeat the whole or large portions of the 
Koran. Lut it should be remembered that what 
has to be explained in the present case is, not the 
preservation of a record after its very words had 
come to be regarded as sacred, but the process 
itself of formimg the fixed tradition. Could it 
have been fixed down to so many mere turns of 
expression as the result of the wake of the apostles’ 
teaching and preaching freely? And would either 
they or their immediate fellow-workcers in instruct- 
ing others have had any reason to insist on the 
reproduction of what they taught with that sort 
of uniformity ? 

Again, it 1s said that the oral theory alone will 
account for the differences between the Gospels. 
jut the force of this argument seems to depend 
on adopting a point of view which is too much 
that of our own time. The writers of our Gospels 
would feel themselves to be far more nearly on 
a level with those of the documents (assuming 
that they had such before them) which they used, 
than men of later generations could. And it is 
the natural tendency of historians who embody 
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matter from other writings in their own works to 
abbreviate parts of it, to improve the style, or at 
least to alter it in accordance with their own 
habits of expression, and at times, after picturing 
to themselves the scenes described, to represent 
them in their own way. Many of the differences 
between Mik and the two other Synoptic Gospels 


are of this character. This is especially the case 
in regard to Lk, the differences between which 
and Mlk are, as has been said, the greatest. More- 
over, even in the case of intentional quotation, 
there was in ancient times less desire for scrupu- 
lous accuracy in regard to the exact words used 
than there is at the present day. 

(4) The Source or Sources of the matter common 
to Mt and Lk.—The phenomena here are in various 
respects different from those examined under the 
last head, and other considerations have to be 
applied to them. The material in question forms 
such a distinct mass that even on the oral hypo- 
thesis it must be supposed to have been collected 
and shaped separately from that account of the life 
and work of Christ upon which our attention has 
so far been fixed, and to have been subsequently 
in the first and third Gospels combined there- 
with. And indeed we may, with at least as good 
reason as before, attribute an important share to 
the influences of the period of oral teaching in 
forming the body of tradition now in question, 
though the needs to be met were different from 
those which called forth a general presentation 
of our Lord’s work. Disciples who were familiar 
with the main facts of His life would be impelled 
to recur again and again to His precepts, which 
were to be the guide and support of their lives. 
Those sayings especially would be called to mind 
and repeated which set forth the character that 
was to distinguish the true followers of Christ, or 
which gave an authoritative decision in matters 
of ordinary conduct, or which inculeated the spirit 
that was to govern the members of the infant 
Christian communities in their relations with one 
another, or prescribed the rules that were to guide 
the missionaries of the gospel, or which afforded a 
solace and stay under persecution and sorrow, or, 
lastly, which spoke of that great consummation, 
that coming of the Lord and judgment upon an 
evil world, for which their hearts yearned so 
eagerly. In view of these wants, it would be 
exceedingly probable that sayings, parables, and 
discourses upon these themes should soon come to 
be put together and handed on in the shape of 
larger or smaller collections even before they were 
written down (cf. Weizsiicker, Apost. Zeitalter, 
pp: 369-401). They would form, as it were, a 

ody of divine law, treasured in the communities 
of Christians. The form and contents of the dis- 
courses in Mt specially suggest this origin. Other 
traits appear In Lk which would also be natural 
after such a history of the preservation of the 
material. 

But can the resemblances between these two 
Gospels be explained solely on the oral theory? 
Those who think so have a stronger case here 
than in regard to the resemblances between the 
same Gospels and Mk. There the close parallelism 
between the sequence of sections furnished a strong 
argument against that theory; here the great dis- 
similarity of arrangement is a serious difficulty in 
the way of the hypothesis that the same document 
was used by both evangelists. There, again, the 
similarity 1s found in ordinary narrative; here 
the matter in question consists almost entirely of 
Christ’s own teaching, which would be likely to 
be preserved with special accuracy even in oral 
repetition. Nevertheless, there is in a consider- 
able portion of the passages under consideration 
an ailaount of verbal agreement which it is hard 
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to account for without supposing some intervention 
of writing. 

By those who suppose that the use of a single 
documentary source, which contained all this 
matter, will explain the phenomena, efforts are 
made to reconstruct that document through a 
critical comparison of Mt and Lk. In each it 
may certainly have been altered in different ways 
and at different points; and it will be fair to 
remember that the divergence between the two 
Gospels, as they now lie before us, would in all 
probability be greater than that between either of 
them and the common source. Further, many 
pieces of teaching in it may have been introduced 
by formulas such as ‘Jesus said,’ which specified 
no particular occasion. The recently discovered 
Oxyrhynchus fragment affords an illustration of 
sayings so compiled. The very different positions 
which the same sayings occupy in the first and 
third Gospels may thus be less inconsistent with 
their derivation from a common document than we 
at first fancy. Possibly, it would not have been 
necessary for either of the evangelists to do such 
violence to the source as we may be inclined 
at first to fancy, in pursuing different plans 
in the arrangement of their material. That 
the first was inclined to mass together similar 
material, seems to be rendered probable by the 
fact that there are one or two cases in which 
pieces of teaching from Mk and from another 
source seem to have been woven together in Mt, 
which in Lk remain separate. Thus Lk has an 
account of a charge to the Twelve (9°) which is 
closely parallel to Mk 6°85, He has also an address 
to the Seventy in ch. 10. Now, the substance of 
vv." of the latter is found woven with the 
substance of Mk 68:13 in Mt 107". Something of 
the same kind may perhaps be observed on com- 
paring’ Mt. 24.25, Mk 13°", Like 21°" | 789 Ta 
1912-°8, Yet, to show how cautious we must be 
in drawing inferences, it may be worth while to 
observe that in Lk 10" compared with Mt 10” 
and 1]%-44, the usual parts, so to speak, of the 
two evangelists are reversed. 

In connexion with the question before us, the 
greater or less clearness and naturalness of the 
contexts in which the same sayings occur in Mt 
and Lk respectively must also be taken into 
account. but this is a subject on which there is 
wide diversity of view. To the present writer it 
seems that the connexions are far more often 
obscure and difficult in Lk than in Mt. But 
however this may be, and when every allowance 
has been made οὐδεν our ignorance of the actual 
form of the common document may suggest, it 
remains very diflicult to believe either, on the one 
hand, that any one in the circle in which the first 
Gospel must have been composed should have 
employed the amount of literary art and labour 
necessary to construct the discourses found in that 
Gospel out of fragments; or that, on the other 
hand, the third evangelist, if he had those wholes 
before him, should have felt it to be his duty to 
break them up. 

Moreover, the hypothesis that the two evan- 

elists derived all this matter from the same 
locument, is as ἜΘΒΒΑΘΙΕ as the oral theory of 
explaining the singular phenomenon referred to 
above as to the degree of agreement in diflerent 
parts (see i. (1) (2)). For the character of the sub- 
ject-matter in the two classes of parallel passages 
affords no reason for either evangelist having pre- 
served it with so much less fidelity in the one case 
than in the other. It would seem to be more 
possible to account for the facts by supposing 
that two compilations which had in the main an 
independent history, though copies of some of the 
same written fragments have passed into each, 
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have been embodied in the first and third Gospels 
respectively. ; ; 

(5) Some subsidiary features of relationship. 
There are no groups of facts indicative of con- 
nexion between the Synoptie δ or between 
pairs of them, which are at all comparable in 
extent and prominence with those discussed under 
the two last headings. A few others, however, 
which need investigation must be briefly noticed. 

(α) In spite of the signs of ‘ priority’ in Mk on 
the whole, there are cases in which Mt or Lk or 
both of them have a stronger appearance of origin- 
ality in particular words, or turns of expression, 
and even in the character of a whole section. Mk 
140-45 Qi-12 31-6 compared with their parallels, may 
be taken as examples. Similarly, there are in- 
stances in which Mk has words or phrases not 
like his usual style, and which occur more fre- 


τοῖς οὐρανοῖς in Mk 11°=Mt 644. It appears only 
here in Mk, but is common in Mt). 

(6) Again, although the records of Christ’s ¢each- 
ing are so much more limited in Mk than in Mt and 
Lk, that Gospel has, in certain cases, accounts of 
discourses which, so far as they extend, are closely 
parallel with Mt and Lk; at the same time, the 
accounts of these two are longer and, to a greater 
or less degree, parallel with one another. Llere, 
plainly, Mk is not the source, and does not in all 
respects most fully represent it (6.0. cf. Mk 11:8 
with Mt 37! and Lk 3°"; ME 3-8? with Mt 19*-% 
and Lk 11°) and 1910), 

(c) In narratives in which Mt and Lk are on the 
whole closely parallel with Mk, they yet have 
little touches, phrases, etc., in common, which are 
not in Mk (eg. cf. Mk 23 with Mt 9? and Lk 538; 
Mk 2° with Mt 9° and Lk 5%; Mk 2” with Mt 
9!” and Lk 5%). 

Hloltzmann’s assumption, in his Synopt. Evang., 
that although the source common to the three 
Synoptic Gospels is on the whole most nearly re- 

roduced in Mk, yet there are cases in which it 

as been more exactly preserved in the other two, 
seems capable of explaining many at least of these 
phenomena inasimple manner. It should, further, 
be remembered that some discourses or incidents of 
which that document may have contained accounts, 
may also have been elsewhere recorded in a fuller 
or slightly different form, and that Mt and Lk 
may have known of these other records, and have 
adopted them, or at least been influenced by their 
recollection of them, in particular instances. 

These considerations render it unnecessary to 
suppose, with B. Weiss, that Matthew’s ‘ Logia’ 
(if we may for convenience so speak) was used in | 
the composition of Mk, as well as in Mt and Lk, | 
though in Mk only to a very much smaller extent. | 
They also go far to destroy the force of such 
evidence as is alleged in support of the view that 
our first Gospel was known and made use of by 
our third evangelist. The wide differences between 
the two render it very difficult to suppose this 
to have been the case. Ways of accounting for 
coincidences between them which do not assume 
knowledge of one Gospel by the writer of the 
other are therefore to be preferred. In addition 
to those already suggested, it may be observed 
that accidental agreement, revision by later hands, 
and unintentional assimilation of the texts of the 
two by copyists, may well in conjunction be respon- 
sible for a considerable number of the instances. 
Others explain the class of phenomena to which 
we are referring, by the supposition (alluded to 
— Ῥ. 237) that the third evangelist knew the 
irst. 
thug rendering his earlier hypothesis, that the 
original common document differed in certain 
respects from Mk, and is at times more exactly 
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quently in one or both the others (6.0. 6 πατὴρ ὁ ἐν 


' 


Holtzmann himself has adopted this view, | 


reproduced in the first and third Gospels, to a great 
extent unnecessary, as he has explained in his 
Hintetung, pp. 363, 364. Itis only suggested, how- 
ever, that the third evangelist was influenced by 
‘reminiscences’ of Mt, which is in itself a eon- 
fession that the evidences of dependence are some- 
what vague and scanty. We believe that we shall 
have the majority of critics on our side in asserting 
that they are altogether too slight to withstand 
the case that may be made out, on pure grounds 
of general probability and apart from any theory 
of inspiration, against any knowledge of the first 
Gospel by the writer of the third, from the wide 
divergences between them. 

(6) Features peculiar to the Synoptic Gospels 
severally, and summary with regard to the com- 
position of each. 

As the question of the composition of Mt is the 
most complex and difficult, we will reserve it till 
the last, and begin— 

(a) With Mark. It will, I believe, be very gener- 
ally allowed by critics at the present day that 
the Mark who is referred to in NT had a part of 
some kind in the composition of our second Gospel ; 
for the tradition to that effect is too strong to be 
altogether set aside. But what was that part? 
It is well known that this Gospel is distinguished 
by many touches which it is specially natural to 
attribute to recollection of St. Peter’s teach- 
ing. But did these form part of the work which 
was used in the composition of Mt and Lk, and 
were they eliminated by the writers of these 
Gospels? In other words, was our Mk itself, as 
we have it, one of the original documents into 
which the Synoptic Gospels are to be analyzed ? 
Or, on the other hand, did Mark himself take a 
document—the same which was used in Mt and Lk 
—and revise it, though much more slightly, only 
adding to it traits here and there which he had 
derived from his close intercourse with St. Peter? 
It cannot be said that criticism has as yet even 
approximated to a decision on this point. If a 
well-assured position in regard to it is ever reached, 
it must be mainly through a careful examination 
and weighing of all those individual points in 
which Mk differs from the other two Synoptic 
Gospels in parallel contexts, in order to ascertain 
whether they can best be explained as the result 
of alteration in Mk, or revision in the two others. 
But, in regard to point after point, several con- 
siderations have to be borne in mind; there is 
also a possibility sometimes of other explanations 
of the facts; and throughout, the bias of each 
critic is apt to tell in favour of one theory or 
another, so that it is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to form a sound general impression. 

(4) The question of the authorship and com- 
osition of the third Gospel cannot be separated 
rom that of the Acts of the Apostles. It is 
generally admitted, on the ground of remarkably 
plentiful indications of style and other character- 
istics, that the composition of these two books 
was the work of the same hand; and further, 
that the second of them includes accounts of some 
of St. Paul’s missionary journeys by one who was 
himself a companion of his at the time. But the 
question of the authorship is at first sight rendered 
complex by evident signs that other sources have 
been used as well in certain parts of both works. 
It will, however, I believe, be found to be much 
simpler than is generally supposed. For those 
portions of the Acts, or certain of them, which are 
allowed to be by a companion of St. Paul are, if I 
mistake not, marked to an eminent degree by those 
special words and expressions which are found 
throughout the two works, though in many parts 
they are scattered sparsely. That is to say, the 
man who wrote those memorials of Journeys in 
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which he himself accompanied the apostle, was the 
same who put together accounts, written and oral, 
which he obtained from others, of the life and 
teaching of Christ and the early history of the 
Church, and in reproducing them left upon them 


some marks of his own literary habits. (See | 


Expositor, 1893, pt. i. p. 336f.) If, then, the 
author of the Gospel and the Acts was a companion 


of St. Paul, it will be readily allowed that he was | 


none other than Luke, who is singled out by 
tradition. 

St. Luke has placed a short introduction at the 
beginning of his Gospel (1!4) which is full of sig- 
nificance both as to the method in which the 
knowledge of the life and teaching of Christ 
was preserved generally, and as to the purpose 
of his own book. He distinonishes virtually two 
periods in the history of the transmission of the 
facts up to the time at which he was writing. 
First they were delivered orally by those who 
‘from the beginning were eye- witnesses and 
ministers of the word’; then after a _ time 
attempts began to be made to write down what 
had been thus learned, or portions of it. Indi- 
vidual members of the Church were also more or 
less fully and carefully instructed in the facts. 

Advocates of the oral theory have asserted 
that St. Luke treats the written accounts to 
which he refers as no longer possessing import- 
ance. They find this meaning in the aorist ἐπε- 
χείρησαν. ut the force of the aorist will be full 
recognized if we regard it as emphasizing the diff 
culty of the task and the tentative character of 
the efforts to perform it. Unquestionably, his aim 
was to supply something more adequate. But 
there is nothing in his language inconsistent with 
the supposition that he was prepared to make use 
of any suitable written material that came to his 
hand, as well as of traditions orally delivered. 
And it is in every way most natural to suppose 
that he would do this. 

If the arguments described above (1. (3)) be sound, 
the record which is most nearly represented in Mk, 
or that Gospel itself, was one of the chief docu- 
ments that he used. He may besides this have 
had another document, whence mainly he derived 
that subject-matter which is common to him with 
Mt—a document where it was arranged to a great 
extent in a manner different from that in which 
we find it in the first Gospel. Or, again, he may 
have obtained it by an independent labour of 
collection, by himself transcribing short pieces 
which had been early committed to writing, or 
by making extracts from longer accounts, such 
as those to which he seems to refer in his preface, 
and also by writing down some things immediately 
from oral tradition. In one or other of these ways, 
also, he acquired those additional parables, pieces 
of teaching, and incidents, ss to his Gospel 
which he introduces into the Synoptic outline, 
including them more particularly in the long 
insertion between Christ’s departure from Galilee 
(951) and His final ascent to Jerusalem (1951), the 
point at which Lk again begins to run parallel to the 
other two Synoptic Gospels. His account of the 
birth of John the Baptist, and the birth and early 
years of our Lord, may very probably have been 
taken from some special written narrative. It has 
a peculiarly Aramaic colouring and other features 
of its own. It would have been a very congenial 
occupation to a man such as from his two works 
we know the author of the third Gospel to have 
been, to make notes of information that he received 
concerning the life and work of Jesus, to copy 
out and keep precious pieces of His teaching. He 
may have begun to do this long before he set 
forth the material he had amassed in his Gospel, 
or even thought of doing so; and visits to Pales- 


tine, as on the occasion when St. Paul was seized 
at Jerusalem and imprisoned at Caesarea, would 
give him very favourable opportunities for going 
on with this work. 

(c) The question as to the composition and 
authorship of the jirst Gospel is rendered specially 
complicated by the fact that there is a strong and 
unwavering early tradition that the Apostle Mat- 
thew wrote in Hebrew, while the relations of our 
Mt with the other Synoptics, and especially with 
Mk, which are evidently through the Greek, are 
of a kind to preclude the idea that, as it stands, 
it is a mere translation. The manner in which 
these facts are recognized and dealt with by such 
an eminent advocate of the oral theory as West- 
cott is very instructive. ‘The parts,’ he writes, 
‘of the Aramaic oral Gospel which were adopted 
by St. Matthew already existed in the Greek 
counterpart. The change was not so much a 
version as a substitution ; and frequent coincidence 
with common parts of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
which were derived from the same oral Greek 
Gospel, was a necessary consequence’ (Inéred. p. 
228 n.). It is, however, very difficult to conceive 
how the process suggested could have been carried 
out in such a way as to produce the actual 
phenomena. It is much simpler to suppose that, 
with the view of supplementing a Greek document 
which existed already (viz. Mk or the document 
most nearly represented by it), he translated from 
a Hebrew (or Aramaic) Gospel, which may well 
have been composed by, or may at least in some 
way have been connected with the teaching of, the 
Apostle Matthew. But we seem to have no means 
of deciding whether such a work contained other 
portions corresponding to the matter in Mk. It 
may have done so, and the touches peculiar to Mt 
and that Hebraic tone and disposition to empha- 
size the connexion between the new dispensation 
and the old, which are more or less noticeable in 
it as a whole, may be thence derived. The manner 
also in which the subject-matter taken from the 
different sources has been combined in the Greek 
Mt may have been influenced by the order in the 
Hebrew work. For although Papias’ description 
of St. Matthew’s work as ‘The Oracles,’ as well as 
the nature of the matter which there is most 
reason to suppose taken from it, make it highly 
probable that it was specially characterized by 
the records it gave of Christ’s teaching, its con- 
tents need not have been strictly confined to this. 
Some light might be thrown on these points if 
we knew more of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; for it is not unnatural to surmise that 
this heretical Gospel may have been based upon, 
or have borne some similarity to, the Hebrew Mt. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of this work also 
is so scanty that no conclusions can be safely 
drawn from it. (All that is known respecting the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews has been recentl 
put together and reviewed by Harnack, Chron. 1. 
p- 625 tf.). 

Once more, however, it is difficult to conceive 
in a simple manner how the Greek Mt could have 
been translated from a Hebrew original, even in 
those parts where it is not parallel with Mk ; for 
its observed relations with Lk have also to be taken 
into account. How does there come to be in these 
two Gospels that singular combination of parallel 
passages whose verbal similarity is such that they 
could not have been obtained through independent 
translation, with others sufficiently different to be 
so accounted for? We may, perhaps, get a hint 
of the circumstances under which this resulted 
from Papias’ reference to a time when there was 
no received representative of Matthew’s Hebrew 
work, but each translated it as he could. Sucha 


| state of things may well have led to the trans- 
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lation of different portions having been written 
down at different times. Some of these translated. 
fragments may have become current before others, 
and so have been embodied in both Mt and Lk. 

Finally, it is to be observed that, in spite of the 
difficulties which we have discussed in regard to 
the connexion between our Greek Mt and a 
Hebrew source, it is marked by features which 
fully justify us in regarding it as that setting 
forth of the Gospel history in Greek which kept 
closest both in spirit and in form to the mode of 

resenting the Gospel in the Aramaic-speaking 

hurch. 

ii. The Fourth Gospel, especially in its rela- 
tion to the Synoptic Gospels.—It is impossible 
to review here the whole subject of the author- 
ship and historical character of the Fourth Gospel, 
Ἐπὶ many points connected therewith may be 
more naturally treated in the article specially 
devoted to this Gospel. in a general article on 
the Gospels, however, it will be suitable, and even 
necessary, that we should compare the first three 
Gospels as a class with the fourth, and consider 
some of the questions raised by the contrast which 
they present. Some of the chief difficulties felt in 
regard to the genuineness and authenticity of Jn 
are in point of fact due to, while others have been 
mainly suggested and are emphasized by, its 
differences from the Synoptics. It is also not less 
true, though it has been less commonly noticed, 
that there are features in the Synoptic Gospels 
which are not easily understood when they are 
viewed in the light of Jn; for the superior 
credibility of the respective accounts is by no 
means always on one side, 

We will therefore touch on the main respects in 
which the representations of the life and work 
and person of Christ in Jn and the Synoptic 
Gospels need to be examined in relation to one 
another, and then discuss briefly the problem how 
the subject as a whole should have come to be 
presented in these two ways, and whether it is 
consistent with the truth of each, and with the 
traditional authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) The march of events, manner in which Christ’s 
person and office were manifested, and method and 
effects of His ministry.—That Synoptic outline, to 
which allusion has already been made, is of a 
simple character. Immediately after the baptism 
of Jesus and His temptation in the wilderness 
have been recorded, it proceeds to the opening of 
His ministry in Galilee, and is entirely oceupied 
with His works and teaching in that district and 
the neighbouring parts to the east and north, till 
His final departure therefrom. It seems then to 
conduct Him continuously to Jernsaleni for that 
Passover at which He suffered, though it docs so 
by more or less protracted and circuitous journey- 
ings, in the course of which He is still seen 
engaged in His work of teaching and healing. 
For anything the Synoptic Gospels say, we might 
suppose that Jesus paid no visit to Jerusalem 
during His ministry till that time when He was 
crucified. Further, we note that between the two 
limits, the first proclamation of the gospel in 
Galilee and His crucifixion, not one of them gives 
chronological marks properly so called. ‘They 
scarcely even note the passing of the seasons. 
(There is an indication of the occurrence of a spring- 
time, Mt 12'=Mk 2%= Lk 6', and there are one or 
two allusions to observances which were connected 
with particular times of year). It is true that the 
more carefully we study the Synoptic Gospels, the 
more clearly do we perceive in our Lord’s work as 
they represent it certain stages and turning-points 
which follow one another according to a very 
natural order of development. And we may con- 


clude that their arrangement of His words and | 


deeds corresponds in the main to successive periods 
in His life. But these periods can be ascertained 
only by a study of the internal character of the 
narrative. 

In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the 
flight of time during Christ’s ministry is marked, 
not indeed by ordinary chronology or references 
to events of external history, but, by the mention 
of several Jewish feasts. This Gospel is in fact 
chiefly taken up with records of what happened 
during the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of these feasts. In a word, the centre of 
interest in the Synoptic Gospels is Galilee, in the 
Fourth it is Jerusalem and Juda. 

When the two plans of narration are compared, 
it is found possible to fit them together, without 
forcing, to an extent which is remarkable, con- 
sidering the difference between their plans, and the 
absence of any indication on the part of the fourth 
evangelist as to how the contents of his Gospel 
are to be combined with the Synoptic record. He 
represents Jesus as in the neighbourhood of John 
the Baptist subsequently to His baptism, and as 
then returning to Galilee. The first visit to 
Jerusalem which he describes is for a Passover 
that happened soon after this, and before (as it 
would seem) the commencement of His regular 
ministry in Galilee (Jn 1%-2"). In the holy city 
itself and in Judea, at the time of this feast, 
Christ’s public work began, according to Jn 
(23-43), He returns to Galilee by the most direct 
route, through Samaria, and preaches there during 
His brief stay (4**). So we are brought to a 
point (4-54) corresponding with the beginning and 
early days of the ministry in Galilee described in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The fourth evangelist 
then proceeds to give an account of a visit to 
Jerusalem for a Jewish feast. It is the only one 
oceurring during the period of the Galilean 
ministry, and curiously in this single instance he 
does not specify what feast it was (ch. 5). In 6-79 
we have narratives connected with Galilee, some of 
the main incidents of which are given also in the 
Synoptics, and which belong, according to all the 
evangelists, to the latter part of His ministry 
there. Jn gives notes of time; this section in his 
Gospel relates to the interval between the ap- 
proach of a Passover (March), for which Jesus did 
not go up to Jerusalem, and the following Feast of 
Tabernacles (September), when He finally left 
Galilee. In contrast with the impression given us 
by the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus, according to Jn, 
went straight to Jerusalem for this feast, and His 
journey thither must have been swift (Jn 774). 
There followed at the beginning of winter the 
Teast of Dedication, for which Jesus was also 
there. It is not easy to decide how much of Jn 
74-108 is connected with the former, how much 
with the latter, of these feasts; how much, again, 
belongs to the intervening weeks, or whether Jesus 
spent the whole of this time in Jerusalem and its 
immediate neighbourhood, or retired for any part 
of it toa greater distance. The interval between 
the Feast of Dedication and His last Passover He 
spent in Perea, where He still taught and won 
disciples (10%), and in the north-east corner of 
Judea (1154), saving His visit to the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem for the great miracle at Bethany 
(11’-*), The Synoptic Gospels are so far in agree- 
ment with Jn that they mdicate a ministry in this 
same region before the final going up to Jerusalem 
(Mt 19!-2= Mk 101, Lk less definitely). The Synoptic 
and Johannine narratives begin to correspond more 
closely at the approach to the city on this last 
visit, though there are still many divergences in 
detail. 

As regards the main and most characteristic 
difference thus far noticed between the first 
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three Gospels and Jn, it is fair to say that all 
considerations of historical probability are in 
favour of Christ’s having made frequent visits to 
Jerusalem, such as are related by the latter. As 
a religious Jew, and especially one who would not 
be detained by any of the occupations of a secular 
calling, He would naturally attend many of the 
feasts. It is, moreover, inconceivable that, having 
His great prophetic mission to discharge, He would 
confine His teaching till the last few days of His 
life to the north and east of Palestine, and never 
seek to declare His message in the great centre of 
the religious life of the chosen people, where the 
effects of doing so would be so much farther- 
reaching, and all the local associations would 
add to the significance of His words and deeds. 
Again, the catastrophe described by the Synoptic 
Gospels themselves, and the manner in which it 
was brought about,—-the enmity of the ruling 
priests, lawyers, and Pharisees in Jerusalem,— 
must have been prepared for. The work of Jesus 
in the country districts could liardly of itself have 
threatened their authority in such a way as to 
inspire their determination to destroy Him. The 
two or three days of teaching in Jerusalem which 
preceded their formal conspiracy against Him 
would have been altogether insufficient to bring 
their hostility to a head, if there had not been 
already deep-seated hatred. Various slight indi- 
cations in the Synoptic Gospels, such as instances 
of His having disciples and friends in Judea, may 
be also more easily explained if He had actually 
taught there during the earlier part of His 
ministry. 

We pass on to consider the representation of the 
history, viewed not so much as a series of events 
as in its moral and spiritual aspects. From the 
Synoptic Gospels it appears that Jesus made the 
formation of a little band of devoted disciples and 
their instruction and training a primary aim of 
His earthly ministry. (See esp. Mk 3%, Mt 
18 1581. 02. Mk a, Att 10). In Jn this work is 
more minutely and fully related. We see the first 
gathering of a few around Him (1°), which 
would naturally precede any formal call to definite 
service, such as that which is referred to Mt 438-22 
=Mk }%2, From the beginning almost of His 

ublic ministry He moves about surrounded by a 
ew who have attached themselves to Him (Jn 2” !2 
372 42-8. 27), ‘The impression made on them by His 
deeds and words is specially recorded (Jn 24+ 11 427), 
‘The conditions necessary for the slow growth and 
due probation of their faith were not interfered 
with by the singularly full and exalted declarations 
concerning His person and work made even by the 
Baptist (129. **), and throughout by Himself to 
disciples (1° 33), and also in the hearing of a 
wider circle as early as tle second recorded visit 
to Jerusalem (5'""*"), For, distinct though these 
claims might be, their nature and the language in 
which they were expressed were so new, and His 
course of conduct as a whole corresponded so little 
with common expectation, that to apprehend His 
meaning rightly was a matter of great difficulty, 
and the faith even of those most favourably disposed 
to receive Him, or who had already given Him their 
allegiance, was put to a severe test thereby. The 
reality of the trial appears alike in Jn and the other 
three (comp. Jn 6%" with Mt 16%-=Mk 827-3#0— 
Lk 915-29), In each account the faith of the Twelve 
is recognized as a great victory, and they are con- 
trasted with others. A class of persons who had 
for a time taken up the position of disciples, but 
who afterwards fell away through the perplexity 
which He caused them,—through becoming dis- 
appointed in Him,—is clearly portrayed in Jn 
(68-5; and οἵ, 7% 8.58. 11% 46 191), though in 
the Synoptic Gospels they hardly come before us. 
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Jesus Himself saw that some of those who pro- 
fessed to be disciples were of this unreliable 
character, before either they themselves or others 
knew it (255-25, That there should have been this 
class is in every way probable, under the con- 
ditions of the case, and in view of facts like the 
wide popularity for a time of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, which the Synoptic Gospels, too, relate. 
But it is almost inconceivable that any one writing 
at the end of the Ist or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
should have described them in a manner so true to 
historical circumstances, except from actual recol- 
lection of instances. There was no motive or 
guidance for doing so in the trials of the Church 
at that time. Those who fell away then did so 
under the influence of the love of the world, or of 
philosophy, or the fear of persecution. A moral 
in regard to the last-named cause of defection 
might be pointed fron: examples of secret believers 
who were afraid to coufess Christ, and such are 
spoken of in Jn (12 19°; cf. also 7%), but they 
are a distinct class from those mentioned above, 
whose conduct was such as would have occurred 
among those who were compelled to judge of 
the claims of Jesus during His lifetime, but not 
afterwards. 

The chief points on which the conflicts of Jesus 
with the Jews turn in the Synoptic Gospels, appear 
also in Jn (cf. Mt 12°; Mt 16%4=Mk 811-18. Lk 
1118. 29-82 with Jn 2)%), They make charges of demon- 
iacal possession (cf. Mt 953, Mt 12744-— Mk 32#—Lk 
115® with Jn 848+ 49. 52 1019. 20. 1) "They charge Him 
with disregarding the Sabbath (cf. Mt 1918. Ξ- ΜῚς 
Oats = Lik GUS, Mt 1998: Mik 34 = Lk 69, Lie 131 
1411. with Jn 51 16. 18 722, 23.914.16)) At the same time 
the difference in the illustration which Christ uses 
as an argumentum ad hominem in Mt 124 and in 
Jn 723 should be noticed, and the exquisite suita- 
bility of each to the particular scene of contro- 
versy. The one would come home to the country- 
folk of Galilee, to whom such a case of conscience 
may even have been already familiar; the force of 
the other would be felt by the Jews of Jerusalem, 
with their high sense of the importance of such 
points of ceremonial law. 

As regards the character of the miracles in Jn, 
it is curious that he does not relate any example 
of the cure of one possessed with a devil—which, 
according to the Synoptic Gospels, was one of the 
commonest kinds of our Lord’s miracles. This is 
the more singular because teaching as to an im- 

ortant aspect of Christ’s mission could be de- 

uced from such miracles, and was so by Christ 
Himself, according to the Synoptic narrative (Mt 
1225-30 — Wik 32-27— Lk 1])7-26), On the other hand, 
the first miracle recorded in Jn (91:11) is of a diifer- 
ent type from any in the Synoptics. The other 
miracles in Jn are either the same as, or similar 
in kind to, those which they relate. The miracle 
of raising Lazarus, however, seems to surpass in 
wonder the raising of Jairus’ daughter and of 
the widow’s son, though on consideration it may 
well be questioned whether it does so to an ap- 
preciable extent. But it is in any case remark- 
able that so great a miracle, and one which, 
according to Ju, served to precipitate the action 
of the Jewish Sanhedrin, should be omitted in 
the Synoptic account. While recognizing this, it 
may be well to notice that the miracle of Christ 
which must seem the most stupendous of all from 
the point of view of naturalism,—‘ that of feeding 
the multitude,’—is related by all four evangelists. 

Speaking generally, although Jn gives us a pro- 
founder view of the meaning of our Lord’s work, 
and unfolds the great drama of the belief and 
unbelief which He provoked, with a more awful 
sense of its import than the Synoptic Gospels do, 
yet, in respect to the broad features of the history, 
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they are either in essential agreement, or are not 
necessarily inconsistent with one another. 

(2) Comparison in detail of passages in which the 
first three and the fourth Gospels are paralicl or 
approximate to one another, or are in conflict.—We 
must be content with touching on a few points of 
special interest. 

(a) The work of the Baptist (cf. Jn 115-88. with 
Mt 3-"=Mk 178=Lk 3!-"), Alike in the Synoptic 
outline and in Jn, the work of the Baptist is the 
starting-point of the history. But on comparing 
their accounts it is to be noticed, that while we 
have in the former a general description of the 
Baptist’s preaching before the baptism of Jesus 
and of that event itself, the latter takes up the 
history at a time a little (probably a few weeks) 
later, when the Baptist had reflected on the signs 
which accompanied the baptism of Jesus, and 
when he could not only speak of ‘the Coming 
One,’ but point Him out. It does not appear from 
the Synoptic account who saw the signs and heard 
the voice. The words spoken from heaven have 
in Mk and Lk the form of an address to Jesus; 
nevertheless, it cannot be supposed that these 
evangelists, any more than Mt, imagined them 
to have been spoken simply for the assurance of 
Jesus. All three, we cannot doubt, record them 
as a proof of His Messiahship. From Jn it may 
be inferred that the knowledge of these signs 
rested on the evidence of the Baptist, who de- 
clared what he had seen and heard. To him the 
revelation was granted, as to one fitted by his 
exceptional spiritual enlightenment to receive it, 
not to all the bystanders, or, at all events, not to 
them with the same clearness. And this assuredly 
was in accord with the laws of God’s spiritual 
kingdom. The views of the person and work of 
Christ taught or implied in the Baptist’s language 
will be referred to below. 

(ὁ) The cleansing of the temple (Jn 238-22 ef, 
with Mt 9113. 2% 38: ΜΠ 1115 17; ταις κὴ 194-48 207). It 
is a well-known difference between the Synoptic 
Gospels and Jn, that while he records a cleansing 
of the temple at the very beginning of the public 
work of Jesus, they place their corresponding 
narrative among the events of the last week of 
His life. There is nothing inherently difficult in 
the supposition that such an act should have been 
performed by Jesus at each of these epochs in His 
ministry. If on an early visit to Jerusalem He 
saw the traffic desecrating the temple courts, as 
He must in all probability have done, it would 
be natural that He should be moved to righteous 
indignation against it. Nor need He have felt 
restrained by the fear of too soon proclaiming Ilis 
Messiahship. By such an act He did not obviously 
do this; it was one which any prophet might 
have performed. The consciousness of a character 
higher even than that of a prophet is revealed 
only in words of mysterious import. It is likely 
enough also that the abuse would again in a short 
time appear, in spite of His rebuke. If, however, 
we assume that the difference between Jn and the 
other Gospels as to the time of the cleansing arose 
through reminiscences, which were fundamentally 
the same, having been combined and connected 
in diverse ways, the account of the fourth evan- 
gelist is certainly not the less reliable of the two. 
For he must have known that given by the first 
three, since, even if he were not acquainted with 
their Gospels, the fact of their all recording this 
tradition implies its being widely spread; and he 


superiority is on the side of Jn. One or two 
differences in the two accounts appear to accord 
with the difference of time. 

(c) The feeding of the five thousand and crossing 
of the lake (Jn 61-14-1521 ef, with Mt 1413-21. 22-33 — 
Mk 6%-44- 45-2—Dk 920-17), This is the narrative 
in which Jn and the Synoptic Gospels are most 
closely parallel. As is commonly the case in Jn, 
the relation of the miracle is followed by teaching 
concerning spiritual mysteries, which appear to be 
suggested by the miracle, so that we are led almost 
to regard it as an acted parable. But the fact that 
the Synoptic Gospels record the miracle, without 
giving any corresponding discourse, shows that the 
fourth evangelist cannot be rightly accused of in- 
venting the miracle as a basis for the discourse, 
and if he did not in this case, there is the less 
reason to suppose that he did so in others. Jn 
agrees in many points of detail and in some phrases 
with the Synoptic Gospels, esp. with Mk and Mt. 
It is possible that these nay be due in part to 80- 
quaintance with these Gospels, or with the docu- 
ment embodied in them. But a common tradition 
would equally well account for such correspond- 
ences as may be observed. Indeed, this is the 
most probable explanation of the relation between 
Jn 6-13, Mt 6°°, Lk 9". He would seem to give 
here in a fuller form the incident of which they 
have preserved a, partial reminiscence. 

Even in this narrative, where the resemblance 
between the four evangelists is greatest, Jn is 
still very independent. And many of the touches 
peculiar to him are such as would be imparted by 
an eye-witness. There is greater particularity in 
his account, e.g. words which, according to the 
Synoptic Gospels, were spoken to or by the dis- 
ciples generally, were, according to Jn, addressed 
to or spoken by individuals amongst them. The 
more lifelike character of his account of the con- 
clusion of the incident of the miracle should also 
be noticed. There was a scene of excitement and 
enthusiasm, and Jesus, after His wont, quietly 
withdrew (Jn vv.7*?5), This we can understand 
far better than that the multitudes should have 
been willing to disperse, simply on being bidden 
to go, after witnessing such a work (Mt v.2=Mk 
Vv.40- 16) 

(<2) The closing scenes. It will be impossible 
to do more than allude to a few of the divergences 
from and additions to the Synoptic Gospels which 
we lind in Jn. As regards the much discussed 
subject of the Day of the Crucifixion, it must 
sulfice to say that, whatever may be the difficulties 
arising from the Synoptic language concerning 
the Last Supper, the view that Jesus was crucified 
on the 14th of Nisan, which is the natural infer- 
ence from Jn’s language, must be accepted as the 
most probable. On this assumption, his state- 
ments throughout are clear and self-consistent, 
while they are supported also by some indications 
in the other Gospels. ‘To pass on, there are many 
siens of accurate knowledge in Jn’s whole account 
of the last evening with the disciples, the arrest, 
and condemnation of Jesus. For instance, the 
preliminary investigation before Annas, and the 
fact mentioned in Jn and nowhere else that he 
was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, fit well with 
all the statements contained in Josephus regarding 
the suceession of members of the family of Annas 
to the office of high priest during Annas’ own life- 
time. Again, when Jesus is brought to Pilate, we 
obtain from Jn a elcar and thoroughly probable 


view of the scene and of the successive acts of the 
drama. The prisoner, as was natural, is conducted 
at once within the governor’s house, while thc 
Jewish rulers reniain outside for a ceremonial 
reason (1878). Pilate passes to and fro. In vv.7*4 
he is outside parleying with the Jews ; in vv.*-*’ he 


would not have departed from it, whether in order 
to correct or to supplement their narrative, except | 
on the ground of possessing good information. It) 
is to be added that in respect of vividness, and of 

the appropriateness with which the scene and the | 
several parts of the action are represented, the | 
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proceeds with the examination of the prisoner ; 
vv.8-40 Pilate again parleys with the Jews. 191: 
Jesus is mocked and led out to them; vv.*! they 
succeed by their clamour in securing His con- 
demnation. In Mt 27%-?5=M)s 15+} the positions 
and the parts of the several actors are not nearly 
so distinctly indicated. 

(3) Lhe peculiar doctrinal character of Jn.—It 
is necessary to inquire whether the representation 
given us in the Fourth Gospel of the teaching of 
Christ, or the belief of others, has been affected 
by the special doctrinal point of view of the writer 
in a way to destroy its substantial truth. 

We may first notice some signs that he was, to 
say the least, not wholly unconscious of the im- 
portance of preserving faithfully the language and 
thought of the time concerning which he was writ- 
ing. The most striking is the fact that the tcrm 
‘the Logos,’ which, as he uses it in the Prologue, 
gives the very keynote of the Gospel, is neverthe- 
less nowhere put by him into the mouth either of 
Jesus or any other speaker. But, again, he distin- 
guishes more than once between the manner in 
which the disciples viewed acts and words of 
Christ at the time, and afterwards in looking back 
upon them (2~ 121%, cf. also the Lord’s words to 
Peter, 137). He does not read the full belief of a 
later time into the earliest days of discipleship. 
It should be noticed also that the evangelist need 
not be supposed to give 3°! and *!-35as parts of the 
words spoken respectively by Christ and by the 
Baptist. On the contrary, they seem rather to be 
eomments by the evangelist himself, which are not 
intended by him to be viewed in any other light. 

At the same time, the way in which the record 
almost insensibly passes into exposition in these 
cases, suggests that the two may sometimes be 
even more closely conjoined. It is natural, and 
often almost necessary, under the limits of space 
to which all are subject, for any writer or speaker, 
in giving the substance of what has been spoken 
by others, so to report them as to bring out that 
which he conceives to have been the signifi- 
cance of their words. There might, no doubt, be 
a special tendency to do this on the part of one 
who, like the writer of the Fourth Gospel, had 
the definite ta βοῦ of impressing truth in which he 
profoundly believed. That which he had even 
quite soundly inferred as the conclusion from all 
that he had experienced and learned, might thus 
have unduly influenced him in his account of what 
was said on some particular occasions. Two in- 
stances in which it seems specially likely that his 
own perception of the meaning of Christ’s work 
may be aiiecting his record, are the words which 
he assigns to the Baptist (139), and to the Samari- 
tans (43). It is difficult to suppose that even 
the former, much less the latter, could already at 
that time have attained to a belief in Jesus as the 
Saviour ‘of the world.’ We will go on to com- 
pare Jn 1°? with the somewhat similar saying in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 34=Mk 17=Lk 3%), In 
view of the stress laid in other passages in Jn on 
the pre-existence of Christ, it seems most prob- 
able that the evangelist himself would have held 
that this truth was conveyed in the words ὅτι 
πρῶτός μου ἣν. Yet this phrase is an enigmatical 
one ; it does not strictly express any idea but that 
of essential priority, which might be in point of 
rank as well as of time. So regarded, it does not 
differ widely from the phrase in the Synoptic 
Gospels, ἰσχυρότερός μου, which also is enigmatical. 
Each brings out a somewhat different view of | 
Christ’s superiority. It would have been easy for 
the fourth evangelist to have made the assertion 
by the Baptist of the doctrine of Christ’s pre- 
existence more distinct. 


Thus, although he may 
have been in a measure influenced in the form |! 
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which he gives to the Baptist’s words by the desire 
to teach through them an important article of 
faith, he has in doing so evidently been kept under 
control by his sense of historical truth. 

We proceed to consider briefly the contents of 
Christ’s own teaching as it is recorded in Jn. 

(a) His unique relation to the Father—the un- 
folding of all that was comprised in the words ‘ My 
Father.’ In the matter common to Mt and Lk 
one passage 1s Included (Mt 11-9 = Lk 1051. 22) which 
is characterized by the thoughts and many of the 
expressions on this subject that we are accustomed 
to regard as most distinctly ‘Johannine.’ Mt 24°6 
= Mk 13” supphes another instance of the use of 
ὁ υἱός and ὁ πατήρ as absolute terms. The preserva- 
tion of this teaching, even though to such a limited 
extent, in the Synoptie Gospels, goes far to estab- 
lish the credibility of the fuller record in Jn. If 
Christ dwelt on this theme at all, there is every 
reason to think that He must have done so more 
often and largely than they indicate. That He 
did so is also rendered probable by a striking, even 
though indirect, piece of evidence in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. St. Paul more than once uses the phrase 
‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro 15%, 
2 Co 13 11°!, Eph 1%, Col 18). This remarkable ex- 
pression may most naturally have had its origin 
in the historical fact that Jesus was accustomed 
to dwell upon the theme that God was, in an 
altogether unique sense, His lather. 

(6) Christ’s attitude to the Mosaic Law. It is 
certain that we derive in part a different im- 
pression on this subject from the Synoptic Gospels 
and Jn. There is nothing in the former corre- 
sponding to the phrases ‘your law’ (Jn 8% 1052 
and ‘their law’ (15%). In their record of our 
Lord’s condemnation of the legalism of the scribes 
and Pharisees, the distinction between the law of 
Moses itself and the additions made to it in tra- 
dition appears more clearly (Mt 157°=Mk 71:18), 
In one saying recorded in Mt (23%), Christ even 
maintains the authority of the seribes on the 
eround that they are the representatives of Moses, 
There seems, at first sight, to be nothing in the 
Fourth Gospel equivalent to the assertion in Mt 
527-19 ( = Lk 1617) concerning the permanent validity 
of every point of the law; while in it the spiritual 
meaning of the OT, and the superiority of Christ 
to Moses (e.g. 713-38), are far more fully brought 
out. 

Nevertheless, on a close examination, there ap- 
pears to be fundamental similarity between their 
respective representations. The saying concern- 
ing the permanent validity of the law in Mt is 
immediately followed by the great passage which 
shows what Christ meant by its true fulfilment ; 
while the words in Jn 10° ‘the scripture cannot 
be broken ’—where ‘ the scripture ’ referred to 1s one 
occurring in what has just before been described 
as ‘your law ’—appear to involve a principle equi- 
valent to that laid down in the saying in Mt 51:19, 
Further, the remarkable correspondence in the 
thought of Mt 198=Mk 10° and of Jn 733 should 
be noted. In both a distinction is drawn between 
the law of Moses and a more primitive law. 

(6) Eschatology. The Jewish form of eschato- 
logical expectation is more marked in Christ’s 
teaching given in the Synoptic Gospels than in Jn. 
In the latter we are especially taught that spiritual 
and eternal laws and principles are great facts of 
the present, and that judgment is ever being 
executed through their continuous and mysterious 
operation. So far as our thoughts are turned to 
the future consummation, they are especially fixed 
on the blessedness of completed union with Christ, 
and the circumstances attendant upon His coming 
drop out of sight. The Synoptic Gospels may be 
taken as witnesses to the fact that Jesus did 
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make use of the current imagery in speaking of 
the things to come. But the view can hardly seem 
improbable to any one, that, on this subject at all 
events, the mind of the Master is more fully 
reflected in Jn. 

(<2) The maxims in regard to conduct which the 
Synoptic Gospels—more especially Mt and Lk— 
contain, are among the most precious portions of 
these Gospels. In the earlier part of Jn this 
element is absent, but it receives a large amount 
of recognition in the discourses at the Last 
Supper. Here the law of Christian love, and the 
duty of humbly ministering to others (13119: 34%, 
1517), and generally of keeping Christ’s com- 
mandments (145 15”), are insisted on. Here, also, 
sayings on the conditions and privileges of disciple- 
ship occur, identical with, or closely parallel to, 
some of those which are found in other contexts in 
the first three Gospels. (Cf. Jn 12% with Mt 167 56 
=Mk 85. %=Lk 92, and cf. also Mt 1057. 395 
Lk 178 and Lk 14%, Again, cf. Jn 138% 34 with Mt 
1074, Lk 6"; and Jn 13% and 15” with Mt 10*», 
Again, cf. Jn 13:9 with Mt 10°=Lk 101, The en- 
couragements to pray in these chapters of Jn 
should also be compared with sayimgs on prayer 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 

(4) The style of Christ’s teaching.—The difference 
between Jn and the Synoptic Gospels in this 
respect seems not to be so great in reality as is 
often imagined. Justin Martyr’s description of 
our Lord’s teaching as consisting in ‘short, pithy, 
and abrupt sayings,’ applies, no doubt, with special 
truth to the Synoptic records of it. But in Jn, 
too, its style is essentially proverbial or ‘ gnomic.’ 
The sentences are short and oracular. The dis- 
courses consist of a series of separate propositions, 
and the development of the thought is effected, 
not through a ratiocinative argument of an ordi- 
nary kind, but by slightly altering the form of a 
proposition, or by placing it in a different con- 
nexion. 

Again, the use of parables appears from the first 
three evangelists to have been specially character- 
istic of Christ. He employed them, however, 
more particularly in addressing the multitudes ; 
and this part of His teaching is hardly at all 
recorded in Jn. Moreover, we have in Jn one 
genuine parable (10'-°), followed in vv.7"" by its 
interpretation. Jn 10-18 appears to be the inter- 
pretation of another parable, the parable itself 
being omitted by the evangelist (see Weizsiicker, 
Untersuch. pp. 252, 253). Or perhaps it may be 
truer to say that parable and interpretation are 
here merged in one. Although He was wont to 
teach His disciples by expounding to them the 
parables which they heard Him address to the 
people (Mt 134 = Mk 4108. =Lk 89%, Mk 4534), it 
would be natural that He should vary His method 
in some such way as we have suggested, when His 
instruction of the Twelve did not take the form of 
a supplement to what He had spoken to others. 

It has further to be remarked that Christ’s own 
office 1s the theme of the figures in Jn. The 
parables related in the Synoptists are concerned 
most frequently with other subjects, especially the 
kingdom of God and its laws. Yet this one also 
is not absent from His thoughts there (ef. the 
physician, Mt 9?=Mk 2"=Lk 551 and Lk 4%; the 
servant of J”, Lk 14/6; the king’s son, Mt 2197", 
Mk 12°%, Mt 227%; the judge, Mt 2531), 


The different aspects under which the life and 
work and person of Christ are presented in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Jn may be reconcilable. 
We have given some reasons for thinking that 
they are so in great measure. But the question 
remains, how the existence of such differences in 
the records can be explained. And it may be 


observed that it is one for which even those need 
to seek an answer who admit only, as the majority 
of modern critics do, that the Fourth Gospel 
contains considerable historical elements. 

Now, the Fourth Gospel has a clearly defined aim 
(20% 31, and cf. 1.15), which goes far to explain the 
selective method on which the writer has proceeded 
in constructing his Gospel. When in addition to 
this we take into account the fact that he must 
almost certainly have been acquainted with the con- 
tents of the Synoptic Gospels, and that he would at 
least feel under no obligation to recount what was 
already recorded, and that he may even have 
avoided the repetition of it when it did not fall 
in conveniently with the plan of his own work, 
and that in point of fact he is in the habit of 
assuming in his readers the knowledge of things 
that he does not narrate, little difficulty can be 
created by his omissions, 

The difficulty is rather to understand how the 
first three evangelists should omit so much that we 
find in Jn. The same reasons did not exist in their 
case for passing over facts as in that of Jn. Tosome 
small extent, indeed, they were influenced in what 
they relate by the bent of their own minds and 
the special needs of those whom they addressed. 
But the very fact that the matter and arrange- 
ment of all three are so largely the same, shows 
that their contents and form must have been in 
the main determined by some other cause than 
individual purpose or bias. Their fragmentariness 
must be due to the limited character of the 
material that had come to their hand. We have 
seen that the historical circumstances under which 
the documentary sources of the Synoptic narrative 
were shaped, were of a kind to circumscribe their 
range. But in order to explain the phenomenon 
now before us—the contrast between the Synoptic 
and Johannine accounts—it seems necessary to 
suppose further that the knowledge embodied in 
the latter had, at the time the first three Gospels 
were composed, been delivered only within a com- 
paratively limited circle. It is difficult to imagine 
that even Mark and the editor of the Greek Mt 
would have remained unaffected by it if it had 
been widely spread through a considerable part 
of the Chureh. And it is impossible to believe 
that Luke would, seeing that he evidently had 
sought for information in different directions, and 
desired to give a certain completeness, so far as he 
could, to his narrative. There appears to be 
nothing unnatural in this supposition. The needs 
of simple Christians, and of the mass of the uncon- 
verted, which had led originally to the shaping 
of the oral instruction in a certain way, and 
which through it had influenced the character of 
the earliest documents, would continue to be most 
generally felt. The number of those able to 
appreciate the deeper teaching would be small. 

11, THE DATE OF OUR GOSPELS AND OF THE 
SOURCES EMBODIED IN THEM.—In endeavouring 
to arrive approximately at the date of the Gospels, 
it is necessary to consider both the testimony of 
tradition and internal indications. 

1. The Synoptic Gosncls.—lf, as is probable, the 
fragment of Papias about J/é isa report of what 
he had heard many years before from John the 
Presbyter, and preserves for us the recollections of 
the latter concerning a period already past when 
Papias met him, the composition of our Greek Mt 
would seem to fall within the Ist cent. General 
considerations respecting the history of the position 
of this Gospel in the Church point to its belonging 
at least to the Ist cent. It has often been argued, 
on the ground of Mt 24°, that the Gospel was 
composed before the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70; but the words in question may be explained 
by the fidelity with which the original source has 
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been preserved. Nor do there seem to be other 
indications in the Gospel which enable us to assign 
it with confidence to a time either before or after 
that or any other date. 

On the ground of the strongly supported tradition 
which connects the Second Gospel with Mark, we 
may somewhat more nearly determine the time of 
the composition of this Gospel. It would seem, 
according to the oldest form of the tradition, to 
have been after St. Peter’s death that Mark wrote 
it, and consequently we cannot place its composition 
much before A.D. 70. The lower limit will be that 
of the period after this for which Mark, who must 
have been in middle life at the date just named, is 
likely to have lived. Internal indications do not 
help us in this case any more than in the last. 

The lower limit for the composition of the Third 
Gospel is fixed by a consideration similar to that 
in the last case. Its author was a companion of 
St. Paul for some years, and there is in point of 
fact no reason to doubt the tradition whieh identi- 
fies him with Luke, named in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
This Gospel consequently cannot have been written 
much later than A.p. 80. On the other hand, the 
greater precision with which the siege of Jerusalem 
is referred to than it is in Mt and Mk (see Lk 19% 
2150). seems to show that in this Gospel the original 
form of the prophecy has been somewhat lost, 
owing to knowledge of the particular circumstances 
of the event. 

But we have seen that sources, documentary 
and other, are embodied in the Synoptic Gospels. 
In order, then, to judge how near we are in reality 
brought to the events related, we have to inquire 
into the historical character of the matter which 
the evangelists used, and the faithfulness with 
which they have reproduced it. Thisis a fruitful 
field for study. It is only possible here to say 
that the subject-matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
marked by traits which show that the information 
proceeds direct from those who have lived amid 
the surroundings described. The characteristics 
of Jewish life and thought in Palestine in the first 
half of the Ist cent. of our era are reflected in the 
narrative with a truth which could not have been 
otherwise imparted. 

The fact that our Gospels were put forth far 
from Palestine, in the midst of the Graeco-Roman 
world, and subsequently to, or at the carliest only 
a short while before, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
—that great catastrophe which profoundly affected 
the Jews everywhere, and above all in Palestine, 
and the Christian Church itself,—becomes (strange 
to say) a guarantee of their truth. Placed as the 
evangelists were when they wrote, they could not 
have accurately reproduced the features of an age 
which had passed away, as they are found to have 
done, except from immediate knowledge of their 
own, the reports of those who possessed it, or the 
use of documents based on it. Attention may be 
directed to the following points:— (a) The dis- 
tribution in Pal. of the Jewish population on the one 
hand, and of the Grecized cities and regions on the 
other. It will be found that our Lord’s work is 
confined, saving in a very few cases, which are of 
the kind that may be truly said to be exceptions 
that prove the rule, to the pre-eminently Jewish 
districts. In Galilee itself the incidents of His 
ministry are connected with Jewish villages 
and village-towns, not with the places known in 
the outside world. We may infer what Christ’s 
own plan was for the work of His brief ministry 
on earth. Only the first evangelist lays stress on 
it; the records of the second and third, and we 
may add of the fourth, equally reveal it, but they 
do so, to all appearance, unconsciously. And 
although we can on refiection see clearly the reason 
for such a eourse of action, it is not one which 


would have naturally suggested itself to men who, 
like the third and fourth evangelists at least, were 
deeply impressed with the universality of the 
gospel. (8) The political and social circumstances, 
the strangely mingled Jewish and Roman insti- 
tutions and remaining effects of the period of 
Grecian rule, the relations of the jurisdictions of 
Herod and the Roman governor and the Jewish 
priests and elders, and the influence of the Phari- 
sces and scribes. (y) The popular Messianic ex- 
pectation, and the temper of different classes in 
respect to it, its various forms and the beliefs con- 
nected therewith. (6) The subtle correspondences 
in form between the teaching of Jesus and that of 
Jewish Rabbis, combined with the vital differences 
in spirit. 

The teaching, again, of our Lord is much of it 
such as could have been given only by Himself 
in His own lifetime, or is marked by the promi- 
nence of terms and idcas which speedily ceased to 
be much in vogue in the Church. This serves to 
show that the character of the record gencrally 
can have been comparatively little affected by the 
thought and language of the Church in a subsequent 
generation. 

The following may be taken as illustrations :— 
(a) The use of the term and idea ‘the kingdom of 
God’ in the Gospels (see Zhe Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Messiah, by the present writer, pp. 226, 227). 
(8) The use in the Gospels of the title ‘the Son of 
Man’ (see ἐδ. pp. 248, 244). (γ)ὴ The use of the term 
μαθηταί (see Weizsiicker, Apost. Zeitalter, Ὁ. 36). 

In order that the Gospels may be tested in the 
respects indicated with the greater precision, those 
portions of them which appear to be derived from 
common sources, or from a source peculiar to one 
or other evangelist, or which are the setting or 
the remarks furnished by the several evangelists 
individually, should be separately examined. 

2. The Fourth Gospel.—The history 1s contem- 
plated in this Gospel from a point of view acquired 
through long reflection and experience, and through 
sharing in the ever-widening work and conflicts of 
the Church. And yet familarity with Palestine 
and with the thought and feeling of its population 
at the time to which the record refers, is manifested 
in it not less markedly than in the others. If these 
two characteristics—the immediate knowledge of 
the facts, and a wide and large conception of their 
significance—belong, as appears to be the case, to 
one and the same person, we must suppose that he 
was one of the immediate disciples of Jesus whose 
mind underwent a remarkable growth during his 
subseqnent life. There is next to nothing 15 
the character of John the son of Zebedee, as we 
see it in the Gospels and the early chapters of the 
Acts, which marks him out as fitted to be the 
writer. And the allusion to him in Gal 2°, as one 
of the apostles of the circumcision, may seem un- 
favourable to the belief that he was so, But 
tradition, which assigns to him the authorship, 
also represents him as having lived to a great age, 
and having passed his later years amid the influences 
of Ephesus. This leaves room for a change in his 
apprehension of the truth. And, strange as this 
change from the mode of thought of the Twelve in 
the early days of the Church at Jerusalem to that 
of the writer of the Fourth ng may seem to 
us, it is one well within the bounds of possihility, 
and hardly to be reckoned greater than some of 
those of which there have been instances among 
religious thinkers in our own century. It is to be 
added, that if the characteristics of this Gospel 
have been correctly described above, the difficulty 
as to the authorship would be in no way lightened 
by supposing that the writer was not the son of 
Zebedee. Jor there is no other of the earliest 
Palestinian disciples who, so far as we know, 
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eould more easily have beeome prepared to write 
the Fourth Gospel. 

(The trustworthiness of the traditions as to the 
old age of John the son of Zebedee has been called 
in question, more especially of late by Harnack in 
his Chron. d. Alichrist. Lit. i. pp. 32018 and 656 ff. 
For a discussion of this question see NT CANON.] 

IV. THE HARMONY OF TIIE GOSPELS.—A com- 
parison of the Gospels, very different for the most 
part in its method and object from that which we 
have been reviewing, has been assoeiated with the 
name of the Harmonists. Starting from the as- 
sumption that the inspiration of Holy Scripture 
involves its complete immunity from error even 
in the most unimportant historical details, they 
endeavoured to reconeile all inconsistencies in 
parallel aceounts in the Gospels, and, when this 
was found to be impossible, they inferred that 
different ineidents or occasions were referred to. 
For many years past, however, even those thought- 
ful students of the Gospels who have believed in 
the absolute infallibility of every part of Scripture, 
as well as others who had no wish to deny this 
thesis, have felt dissatisfied with the expedients 
resorted to by the Harmonists; and have been 
more inelined to say that our knowledge is not 
full enough to admit of such a process being 
soundly applied, and to suggest that if we were 
acquainted with all the cireumstances the apparent 
diserepancies would vanish. 

Recent criticism is seldom ready to admit that 
variations in two narratives which have a general 
resemblanee, or in the form and setting of sayings 
which in substance are the same, point to two 
similar but distinct events, or to the repetition 
at different times of the same teaching. It is in 
the habit of attributing such variations to the 
natural action of tradition, where they were not 
due to one or other of the evangelists themselves. 
It would even account thus for the recurrence of 
similar sayings (or incidents) in the same Gospel. 
A tradition, it says, came to be embodied with 
greater or less differences of form in each of two 
documents which have beén used by the evange- 
list; he has given the two reports of the same 
faet as if they were reports of distinct faets. And 
its chief interest in these ‘doublets,’ as they are 
termed, is that they may be a means of discovering 
more about the original documents. There are 
cases In which sueli an explanation appears prob- 
able. On the other hand, modern critics overlook 
far too mucli the consideration that history does 
sometimes repeat itself, and in particular that all 
men who feel that they have a message for man- 
kind necessarily insist often on the truths which 
they are most anxious to ineulcate, and in doing 
so use again and again the same language. ‘Thus 
Christ must in all probability have spoken some of 
His most striking sayings many times. And this 
may well have been the canse of some at least of 
the variations and repetitions in our records. We 
are not, however, entitled to rejeet any of the 
above explanations on the ground of an ὦ priori 
theory as to the nature of inspiration. The truth, 
so far as it is possible for us to ascertain it, can 
be reached only through the careful weighing of 
probabilities. 

[The followmg may be taken as instances in 
connexion with which the various methods of 
explanation described above may be considered :— 
Mt 85:19 cf. with Lk 7 and with Jn 446%. Mk 
451. 33 with Mt 54-16 1055 and with Lk 8117 1133 192, 
Mk 4” with Mt 13" 25% and with Lk 818 19°] 

A. truer kind of harmony may be sought for in 
the Gospels than that which, in the supposed 
interests of the Faith, men have too often mis- 
takenly attempted to establish. We may inquire 
whether there is, or is not, amid all differences an 


essential inner agreement, or at least eompatibility ; 
whether the several representations of our Lord’ 
Person and Life in them do not give in combina- 
tion an image marked by unity and completeness, 
If we can trace in the Gospels such a harmony, 
we shall have herein the best guarantee that we 
could desire of their historical truth, and shall 
derive therefrom the noblest coneeption that eould 
be formed of the common inspiration of their 
fourfold testimony. 
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GOTHOLIAS (Τοθολίας), 1 Es 8*%.—Jesias son of 
Gotholias returned with Ezra. Ilis name in Eazr 87 
is ATHALIAH, which was thus both a male and 
female name (2 K 114). Tlic form is derived from 
the Heb., the Τ' taking the place of the initial 
Ayin, and not through the Greelx of Ezy (’Adenel, 
᾿Αϑλιά). Η. ST. J. TMACKERAY. 


GOTHONIEL (Γοθονιήλ).--- ΤΊΙ6 father of Chabris, 
, one of the rulers of Bethulia (Jth 6"). 
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GOURD (jp Atkdydn, κολοκύνθη, hedera).—There 
are three opinions in regard to the plant intended 
in Jon 4°29, 

(a) That of Jerome, expressed in the Vulg. ren- 
dering hedera (ivy),—an opinion with no support, 
etymological or botanical, and denounced by 
Augustine as heresy. 

(ὃ) That of Celsius (Hierod. ii. 273), that it was 
the kharwa’, Ricinus communis, L., the castor-otl 
tree. The grounds for this opinion are philological. 
Dioscorides (iv. 164) describes the κρότων, ἐ.6. the 
castor-ou trce, under the name of κίκι, and the Talm. 
calls castor-oil pp yoy shemen kik. The plant which 
God provided to overshadow Jonah, however, was 
a wine, which seems from the context to have 
trailed over his arbour, and not a small tree like 
the castor-oil plant, which could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as a vine. 

(c) That of the LXX, κολόκυνθα (see Wild Gourds 
below), the botéle-gourd, Cucurbita lagenaria, L., 
the kar‘ah of the Arabs. This has the advantage 
of answering the botanical conditions perfectly. 
Jonah had constructed a booth, such as the ‘lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers’ (see CUCUMBER), of 
poles and leaves. He sat in the shade of this 
booth. But the leaves soon withered, and he was 
exposed again to the blazing sun of Mesopotamia. 
It is quite customary to plant the bottle-gourd by 
such booths, or by the trellises near houses. It 
grows very rapidly, and its broad leaves form an 
excellent shade. Such a vine, growing over 
Jonah’s booth, suits well the narrative. The 
ag! with which the leaves of these gourd- 
vines die and wither and curl up is also eminently 
appropriate. 

Wild Gourds (nips pakku‘éth, τολύπη, colocynth- 
ides). ‘These are the fruits of a vine growing in the 
fields (2 K 4°). The root of this word signifies to 
burst open. This etym. would suit the squirting 
cucumber, Keballiwm Elaterium, L., in Arab. kith- 
tha el-himadr. This plant is very common, and its 
juice isa drastic cathartic, and in large quantities 
an irritant poison. But it could not, with any 
propriety, be called a vine. It is a perennial erect 
herb, with a brittle stiff stem and branches, and is 
quite destitute of tendrils. This would make the 
term 13}, gephen, wholly inappropriate to it. 

Cucumis prophetarum, L.; which grows in the 
deserts around the Dead Sea, and southward to 
Sinai, has been suggested. But the small size of 
its ovoid fruit, only an inch long, does not corre- 
spond to the colecynthides of the Vulgate. 

The authority of the LXX and the Vulg. is in 
favour of the colecynth, Citrulius Colocynthis, L., 
the hondol of the Arabs. This plant is a cucurbi- 
taceous vine, growing prostrate on the ground, or 
trailing by its spiral tendrils over shrubs and 
herbs. It has a lobed leaf, and a melon 3 to 33 in. 
in diameter, which dries when ripe, and when 
opened discloses a fungous, intensely bitter pulp, 
containing smooth shining seeds. This pulp is 
also a drastic cathartic, and, in quantities, an 
irritant poison. The colocynth corresponds well to 
the requisites of the passage, that it should be a 
vine, bearing gourds (colocynthides) of a noxious 
quality. This plant, which is called in Greek 
κολοκυνθίς, must not be confounded with κολοκύνθη, 
which is the cultivated gourd. The knops (1 K 018 
marg. gourds, 74 oyps pék@im) may have been 
imitations of this fruit. . K. Post. 


GOYERNANCE.—This old form of ‘ government’ 
occurs occasionally in the versions before AV, as 
Jer 23 Cov. “Yee the waye that men take, is 
wicked, and their governaunce is nothinge like the 
holy worde of the Lorde’ ; and it has been retained 


in AV and ItV (from Cov.) in 2 Es 11° ‘it had the 


governance of the world’ (potentatum habuit) ; 


and 1 Mac 951: ‘Jonathan took the governance 
upon him at that time’ (ἐπεδέξατο τὴν Hynow). 
The word occurs also in the Pr. Bk., as in Morn. 
Prayer, Third Collect, for Grace, ‘That all our 
doings may be ordered by thy governance,’ re- 
tained from 1549 in all editions. Sir T. Elyot in 
The Governour, ti. 109, says, ‘Finally the Atheni- 
ensis, ... toke to them a desperate corage, and 
in conclusion expelled out of the citie all the said 
tyrantes, and reduced it unto his pristinate gover- 
nance.’ And Chaucer, Hous of Fame, 958— 


* Lo, is it nota greet mischaunce, 
To lete a fole han governaunce 
Of thing that he can not demeine?' 


J. HASTINGS. 

GOVERNMENT. — The forms of government 
among the Hebrews, though they developed with 
the course of their history, never became as strict 
or constitutional as among Western nations. It 
should therefore be kept in mind that the technical 
terms used in this article must be allowed some elas- 
ticity of meaning to suit Semitic institutions. These 
forms may be treated in the following order :—1. 
Those of the nomad period, extending from the 
Exodus out of Egypt to the settlement in Palestine. 
2. The new organization due to the change from a 
nomad toa settled and agricultural life. 3. The 
institution and nature of the monarchy. 4. The 
semi-political independence of the Jewish com- 
munities among foreign nations. 5. The religious 
community of Judza in post-exilic times. 

1. When first the Hebrews appear in historical 
records as an organized body, their government is 
simple and in accordance with that of other 
Semitic nomads. During their wanderings in the 
peninsula of Sinai and East of the Jordan, there 
are two units of organization—the family and the 
tribe. A third factor is due to the temporary 
needs of their circumstances ; it is the leadership 
of Moses. This chieftainship, however, was only 
for a special purpose, its power was personal 
rather than constitutional, and was controlled 
and modified by the claims of kinship in family 
and tribe. The suspicion of any attempt to make 
it more aroused rebellion at once (cf. the JHE 
account of the revolt of Dathan and Abiram in 
Nu 16, especially v.1%). The officials appointed 
by Moses at the suggestion of his father-in-law 
were doubtless selected with due regard to tribal 
feelings (Ex 187%), A thorough study of these 
two units of society is necessary for the under- 
standing both of this and the succeeding periods 
of Hebrew history (cf. FAMILY, especially ii. ὁ, 
TRIBE, and the literature given at the end of this 
article). The father as head (wsn) of the family 
had full power of life and death over all its 
members (ef. Gn 22, Jg 11%"). The ruler of the 
tribe was probably, as among the Bedawin of to- 
day, one of the heads of families who was dis- 
tinguished for his courage or his hospitality. His 
authority, both in legal and in military matters, was 
personal, and his judgments were observed just in so 
far as his influence was powerful. This position 
of authority might continue in the same family 
for generations, but might be lost at any time, 
and pass to others owing to loss of prestige. The 
laws observed were those of custom only, and did 
not exist in a written form. Matters of strife 
between different families were referred to the 
tribal chief; and if his decisions were in accordance 
with the customs of the tribe, or otherwise com- 
mended themselves to the people, the person con- 
demned submitted, or became an outcast from his 
own people. If there were no custom to guide 
the judge, or the case were very difficult, an appeal 
might be made to the god by means of the sacred 
lot or oracle. The leadership in time of war 
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duty of hospitality was laid upon him, but other- 
wise he lived like any other head of a family. 
There is no mention of any revenue being assigned 
to him as an official. 

2. The second period extends from the entrance 
into Palestine to the institution of the monarchy, 
and includes the history related in the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, and the first part of the Book of 
Samuel. Jt was a time of unrest, change, and 
adjustment. It is marked by the decay of the 
tribal feeling as such, and the transference of its 
traditions to local organizations and forms of 
government. This was due to the fact that a 
man’s neighbours became of much more interest 
to him than his fellow-tribesmen in his new 
settled life. ‘The most important person at this 
time was the ‘judge’ (vz¥). The Hebrew word 
denotes ‘deliverer’ or ‘ruler’ (on the different 
uses of the word sy see Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, vill. 130-136). The former meaning does not 
concern us here. With the latter compare the 
title saufetes used in Carthage (Livy, xxviii. 37, 
xxx. 7) and other cities of North Africa (CJL viii. 
Nos. 7, 765, 10,525). The ‘judges’ were thus men 
who by their prowess became influential, and so 
ruled over their tribes (cf. Moore, Judges, pp. xi- 
ΧΙ). An attempt to continue this office in the 
same family failed (Gideon and Abimelech), With 
this attempt we are introduced to a new word for 
ruler, 3p ‘king.’ What the original sense of the 
word was (cf. McCurdy, HPAT i. 8 36) does not 
concern us, as it had probably lost its original 
force when it was adopted by the Hebrews. The 
chief difference between a local or tribal king (3p) 
and a ‘judge’ (wat) seems to have consisted in the 
idea of hereditary transmission of office involved 
in the former (Jg 8”). This idea of continuity of 
office may have been derived from an application 
of the title ‘king’ to the god. This was a cominon 
practice among the Semitic peoples (cf. for Phoeni- 
cians and others, W. R. Smith, AS, 1st ed. p. 67 ff., 
2nd ed. p. 66ff.; for the Hebrews, G. B. Gray, 
Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, p. 116 11.). 
Among the changes due to the new settled life, 
it may be noticed that the ‘elders’ (831), who in 
the older tribal organization were the heads of 
the families, now became an upper class, corre- 
sponding to the ‘elders’ (o°371) or ‘ princes’ (nw) of 
the Canaanitish communities (Jg 84 9, ef. Nowack, 
Heb. Archeol. i. 304). It was also probably in 
imitation of a Canaanitish custom that a city and 
its ‘towns’ (literally ‘daughters’ niia, ὃ. 6. suburbs) 
were sometimes united for purposes of common 
protection and government (Nu 21™-*2, Jos 1711, ef, 
28 2013), Another prominent figure in the almost 
formless government of this time was the ‘seer’ 
(985), whose intimate relation to the deity was 
pro to bestow on him a kind of second sight 
(cf. Saul’s first visit to Samucl in 1S 965), and led 
men to appeal to him for decisions in matters of 
dispute. Samuel may be looked upon as both 
‘seer’ and ‘judge.’ 

3. The institution of the monarchy is generally 
regarded as marking a crisis in Hebrew history ; 
nnd in the historical writings of OT it is looked 
at and judged from the standpoint of the later 
religious beliefs. But it did not mean a breaking 
from the earlier family and tribal customs—now 
transferred to local organization—which persisted 
to the end, and prevented the monarchy from ever 
corresponding exactly to the familiar Western 
type. As W. R. Smith says, ‘With us the king 
or his government is armed with the fullest 
authority to enforce law and justice, and the 


limitations of his power lie in the independence | 


of the legislature and the judicial courts, The 
old Semitic king, on the contrary, was supreme 


judge, and his deerees were laws; but neither bis | 


sentences nor his decrees could take effect unless 
they were supported by forces over which he had 
very imperfect control. He simply threw his 
weight into the scale,—a weight which was partly 
due to the moral effect of his sentence, and partly 
to the material resources which he commanded, 
not so much as king as in tlie character of a great 
noble, and the head of a powerful circle of kinsfolk 
and clients. An energetic sovereign, who had 
gained wealth and prestige by suceessful wars, or 
inherited the resources accumulated by a line of 
kingly ancestors, might wield almost despotic 
power; and in a stable dynasty the tendency was 
towards the gradual establishment of absolute 
monarchy, especially if the royal house was able 
to maintain a standing army devoted to its in- 
terests’ (2S, Ist ed. p. 63, 2nd ed. p. 62). The 
chief object in the introduction of the monarchy 
among the Hebrews was ‘to have a strong reliable 
chieftain perpetually guaranteed’ (McCurdy, HPI 
i. p. 56). 

(a) Mode of succession.—In the case of Saul the 
circumstances were extraordinary, therefore the 
form of his appomtment was not regarded as 
creating a precedent for later times. The grow- 
ing tendency towards unity had led to the desire 
among the people, and they turned naturally to the 
most influential man among them for advice. It was 
therefore on the nomination of Samuel, supported 
by the personal valour of his nominee, that Saul 
was chosen and confirmed in his office at some 
kind of popular gathering. In the ordinary course 
of events one of Saul’s sons would have succeeded 
his father. But the fittest among them had 
perished on the battle-field. Ishbosheth did in- 
deed succeed, thanks to the help of his friends, in 
securing for a short time the throne of the house 
of Josepli, but was soon eclipsed by the personal 
prowess of the king of Judah. The religious 
influence of the prophets was against him, and 
treason came to the help of his rival. David 
became king over all Israel. In the accession of 
Solomon the principle of hereditary succession 
takes its natural course, for the king had the 
right as the father and head of his family to 
appoint as his successor whichever son he pleased. 
The heads of the religious and military parties in 
the state assisted Davad in carrying his wishes into 
effect. Aftcr this time the succession was regularly 
observed in Judah, for the Southern kingdom con- 
sisted practically of one tribe only, and so was 
free from intertribal jealousies and feuds. In 
the Northern kingdom it was very different. 
Dynasty succeeded dynasty, and in the last twenty 
years of their existence no fewer than seven kings 
sat on the throne of Israel. In the rare times of 
internal quiet, however, the principle of hereditary 
succession seems to have been recognized as in 
Judah. 

(δ) The power of the king and constitution of his 
household.—The rule of Saul was characterized by 
its simplicity. ‘The son of Kish ruled in peace 
at Gibea in the house of lis father, leading the 
very simple life of the last of the judges. On 
leaving the harem in the morning he seated him- 
self before the gate of the palace. There, sur- 
rounded by some attendants, under the protection 
of a small Benjaminite guard, he gave audience 
to every comer, inquired as to the news, questioned 
travellers, received the oral reports of his oificers, 
appeased quarrels, administered justice (25 153, 
ef. 1S 2917), Then, when the sun went down, he 
withdrew into the apartments of the women. At 
the beginning of each month he gave a feast at 
which his officers lad their assigned places, while 
he himself presided, his back prudently placed te 
the wall for fear of assassins (1 S 20%), J inally, 
when he went out, he was preceded by runners 
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(1 5. 22!7), Such alone were his privileges and his 
duties in time of peace’ (Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Row 
David, p. 72f.). All this was ehanged with the 
ever-increasing praapany of David. The king 
remained leader and father of his people only so 
long as they had no friendly intercourse with 
other nations. As soon as the Hebrew nation was 
recognized, and its friendship sought by other 
states, the Hebrew king began to imitate the 
luxury of his peers. A court was formed of the 
officials, whose common interests grouped them 
round the king and made access to him ever more 
and more difficult for the mass of the people. The 
officials of David’s court were—(1) military ; (2) 
household ; (8) religious. The following are men- 
tioned in his time—(1) The commander of ‘the 
host’ (28 818). the commander of the king’s 
bodyguard of Cherethites and Pelethites (2S 20”, 
ef, 88), (2) The recorder or remembrancer (7°31 
28 816); the scribe or secretary (175 817); the 
counsellor (yy 28 15”); the king’s friend (ny 
28 15% 1616); the keeper of the king’s audience 
(28 23°, ef. 1 S 2214 LXX): the overseer of forced 
labour (28 2074). (3) The priests (28 8”). Pro- 
phets do not seem to have been attached to the 
“ge but had free access to the king (cf. 2 5 
. 19), 

Under Solomon the pomp and luxury of the 
eourt was greatly increased. New buildings and 
fortified cities (1 K 6. 7. 9) proclaimed the growing 
power of the monarch, and the separation of the 
court from the people is indicated by the tolerance 
of foreign religions and the personal nature of the 
treaties with foreign powers. Two new officials 
make their appearance —a chamberlain (map->y 
1 K 4°) and a superintendent of taxes (1 Καὶ 4°, 
and see below under ‘ Revenue’). After Solomon 
there was little change in the constitution of the 
court (but ef. EUNUCH). 

(6) Leevenwe.—FE ven in Saul’s reign there seems to 
have been a regular system of taxation of families 
(18 17%, ef. 8”, and Nowack, Heb. Archwol. p. 818). 
In addition to this the king received gifts (1 5. 10” 
16”), and doubtless his share of the booty in war. 
This last is specially mentioned in the time of 
David (28 8" 12%). Solomon’s revenues were 
derived (in addition to the above mentioned) from 
the tribute of subject peoples (1 K 4%); taxes on 
merchants (1 K 10%); his sea-trade with Hiram 
(1K 10"); and a royal regulation of the horse- 
trade with Egypt (v.14). But the king taxed his 
own subjects much more rigorously than his pre- 
decessors. He divided the kingdom into twelve 
parts, each being represented by an officer, who 
was compelled to provide for the king’s household 
for one month in the year (1 K 4). Judah is not 
mentioned in this division of the land, and was 
probably exempted from this form of taxation by 
favour of the king. Nowack, however, thinks 
there were originally thirteen divisions, and that 
the number was reduced to twelve by a later writer 
to agree with the number of the tribes (Zeb. 
Archeol. i. 818 note). Later, it seems that the 
goods of a condemned person might be forfeit to 
the king (1 K 21). But this may be merely an act 
of despotism. When reduced to great straits, the 
king took possession of the treasures, not only of 
his own treasury but also of the temple, in order to 
keep off an invading power (2 K 18). 

(d) Administration of justice.—There seems to 
have been little development here during this period. 
The system mentioned above persisted, modified 
only by the personal authority of the king and the 
members of his court (see quotation from W. R. 
Smith, above), Until B.c. 621 there was no written 


law except the short religious code contained in— 


the “ Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 20-23); nor were 


there any special courts or officials for the ad-. 


ministration of justice. The method for settling 
disputes was rather by arbitration than by law in 
the Western sense. At the same time, the king 
himself in his capital and its neighbourhood, and 
his officials in the chief towns, being the most 
iinportant persons, were naturally appealed to for 
decisions, though there was no law necessitating 
appeal to them rather than to any other person. 
Even such acts in later times as the imprisonments 
of Jeremiah (Jer 37. 38) and the putting to death 
of Uriah (Jer 26), were acts of personal violence on 
the part of the king, and not due to the regular 
sentence of a court (cf. also the account of the 
charge against Naboth, and the way in which he 
was put to death (1 K 2284-)), After the destruction 
of the Northern kingdom, an attempt was made in 
Judah (in 621) to regulate the legal as well as the 
religious procedure on the lines of the teaching of 
the prophets by the proclamation of the Book of 
Deuteronomy (cf. DEUTERONOMY). But the reali- 
zation of this scheme was prevented by the un- 
timely death of Josiah at the battle of Megiddo, 
nor was it fully adopted in Judxa until nearly two 
centuries later. 

4. A remarkable feature in Jewish life is the 
persistence of the religious and semi-political self- 
govermnent of their communities in the different 
empires in which they were dispersed. Every- 
where we find them submitting their disputes to 
the judgment of their own officials rather than to 
those of the state in which they ive; everywhere 
they claim and are granted special exemption 
from certain civil laws (as those regarding military 
conscription) on the ground of religious scruple. 
Many examples of their peculiar privileges in 
Palestine are found in the NT (ef. Ae 9? 1812: 
22! 967), But in Alexandria this is even more 
striking. Thanks to the favour of Alexander the 
Great, they early established themselves in the 
position of a favoured people in the new city. 
That favour was continued to them by the Ptol- 
emies, and they had in addition equal rights with 
others as citizens (ἰσοτιμία). Their own governor 
(ἐθνάρχης) is mentioned by Strabo (ef. Jos. Ant, 
XIV, vii. 2). Some of the homan decrees conferring 
privileges upon them are preserved by Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. x., XVI. vi.). Philo tells us that on 
the death of a γενάρχης Augustus appointed a 
γερουσία for the conduct of Jewish affairs (in 
Flaceum, see. 10). In Rome there was not the 
same political organization as in Alexandria, but 
the different synagogues were organized separately, 
each with its own gcrousia and officials. (See 
further Schiirer, 7// τι. 11. 244 ff.). 

5. After the fall of Jerusalem in B.C. 586, the 
Jews became subject to foreign governments, and 
have remained so since, except for the short 
interval when the Maceabsean princes ruled, or 
more exactly from B.c. 142 when Simon ceased to 
pay tribute, or 139 when the right of coining 
money proclaimed the independence of Judea. 
The civil government of this time is, however, no 
longer distinctively Jewish, but a mere modifica- 
tion of Western forms to suit the religious laws of 
the people. These laws had come into force at the 
time when Ezra had bronght back from Babylon 
many of the devoutest Jewish exiles. Ata solemn 
assembly a new community had been formed, 
which was to realize the idea of the ‘remnant’ of 
Isaiah and his successors, a spiritual Judah, subject 
to the civil government of the suzerain power, but 
in all matters pertaining to religion following as 
far as possible the precepts of Deuteronomy and 
the new law book (P?) compiled and edited about 
this time (cf. Neh 9. 10). Sinee then the Jews 
have ever remained subject to this double form of 
government. The conflict of the two led to their 
perpetual strife with their civil rulers, and to the 
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final fall] of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. According to 
Jewish authorities, the chief representative of the 
religious governing power during this period was 
the ‘Great Synagogue’ (77427 1932), which existed 
from Ezra to Simon the Just. Some such body 
may have existed, but much of the literature con- 
cerning it contains legendary material (cf. SYNA- 
GOGUE, THE GREAT). At the time of Christ the 
Sanhedrin had taken its place (cf. SANHEDRIN). 
For the more strictly civil government of the 
time of Christ, see art. ROMAN EMPIRE. See also 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT and HELPs. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the articles in this Dictionary on 
the separate judges, kings, and other officials mentioned above, 
see McCurdy, UPM 1. ch. iti.; Nowack, Z/eb. Arch@ol. i. 
300-387 ; W. R. Smith, RS 70ff., Kinship and Marriage in 
Horly Arabia (passim); Nallino, ‘Sulla costituzione delle 
tribu Arabe’ in Nuova Antologia, terza serie, xlvii. 614 ff. ; 
Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Rot David; Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, chs. viii.-xi.; the works on the times of 
Christ by Schirer, Hausrath, and Holtzmann. 
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GOVERNOR.—This word occurs as the rendering 
of several Heb. and Gr. terms. In OT it is used 
most frequently for the Pehah (n3), a district 
ruler administering under a sovereign. The title 
is employed both for Persian satraps and for their 
subordinate magistrates. Thus it appears as a 
designation of ‘Tattenai (Ezr 5* ὁ 65), who seems to 
have been the satrap of a large province which 
extended from Posideium on the frontiers of Cilicia 
and Syria to Egypt, and which included Pheenicia, 
Palestine, and Cyprus (Herod. vi. 91). It is also 
epphed to Zerubbabel, who was appointed under 
this satrap to the district of Judah (Ezr 67). The 
subordinate Pehah, as well as his superior, was 
directly commissioned by the king (Ezr 5"). The 
other Heb. words rendered ‘governor’ are of a less 
technical character, signifying leadership, *>x, 
nox Zec 97 12°, and 133 2 Ch 13; judicial and 
legislative functions, ppin Je 5°; ruling authority, 

vo Gn 45%, ooo Gn 42% sy 1 K 22%. admini- 
strative oversight, vps Jer 20'; and social rank, 
wy 2 Ch 13, 

In NT the word ‘governor’ most frequently 
occurs as a rendering of the Gr. ἡγεμών (Vulg. 
preses, Luth, Landpfieger), a term which is used 
in the plur. for rulers generally (eg. Mk 135, 
1 P 24), but which more often has a definite appli- 
cation to the Roman Procuwrators, referring in the 
Gospels to Pontius Pilate (e.g. Mt 27°, Lk 20”), 
who is designated Procurator by Tacitus—‘ Chris- 
tus Tiberio imperante per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat’ (Ann. xv. 44), 
and in Ac to Felix (Ac 23”) and Festus (Ac 2630), 
Juda was not entirely incorporated in the pro- 
vince of Syria, but the Procurator was to a certain 
extent dependent on the Legate of Syria, the latter 
having a right to interfere when difficulties arose 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. 1. 1, iv. 2; Bell, Jud. τι. viii. 1). 
Thus Judaa belonged to the third class of pro- 
vinces in Strabo’s classification (Geog. xvii. 3. 25), 
one containing only a few provinces regarded 
either as semi-barbarous or as exceptionally insub- 
ordinate, e.g. Egypt. Augustus preferred the title 
Preefectus (ἔπαρχος) for the governors of such pro- 
vinees, but by the time of Claudius Proeurator 
(ἐπίτροπος) was the recognized name. Josephus 
employs both ἐπίτροπος and ἔπαρχος, and also the 
word used in NT, ἡγεμών, for the governor of 
Judea. That Procurator is the correct title of 
this official 1s suggested by the passage from 
Tacitus quoted above, and by the use of the word 
ἐπίτροπος in a decree of Claudius as rendered by 
Josephus (Ant. XX. 1. 2). Technically, the Pro- 
curator was a, financial officer attached either to a 

roconsul or to a propreetor for the purpose of col- 

ecting the Imperial revenues. But he was always 
entrusted with magisterial powers for the decision 


of questions touching the revenues. In the pro. 
vinces of the third class he was the general admini- 
strator and the supreme judge, with sole power 
of life and death (Dion Cass. lili. 15), au appeal to 
Ceesar being allowed in the case of Homan citizens 
(see C&SAR). Although it was not necessary that 
the Procurator should be a person of high station 
where he was only appointed to financial duties, 
he was required to be a knight where the charge 
of government was committed to him. Therefore 
the appointment of Felix, who was a freedman, 
must have struck the Jews as an insulting in- 
novation. The headquarters of the Procurator of 
Juda was Cesarea, which was made a garrison 
town. 

In 2 Co 11" (AV and RY) the word governor 
appears as tr® of ἐθνάρχης for the ethnarch (RVm) 
of Damascus. See ARETAS, ETHNARCH. The 
word rendered ‘governor’ in Gal 4? AV (οἰκονόμος) 
is trd. ‘steward’ in RV, as it is elsewhere in NT, 
eg. Lk 12" 1 Co 4% It indicates ἃ superior 
servant entrusted with the housekeeping of a 
family, the direction of the other domestics, and 
the care of children under age. The ‘governor of 
the feast’ (ἀρχιτρίκλινος, Jn 28 AV, RV ‘ruler of 
the feast’) was ἃ man appointed to see that the 
couches and tables were in order, to arrange the 
courses, to taste the food and wine, etc. (Helio- 
dorus, Aeth. vil. 27). In early times, 1f not later, 
he was a different person from the ‘toast maker’ 
(συμποσιάρχης, Sir 32'), who was one of the guests 
chosen by lot to direct the drinking (Grimm- 
Thayer). ‘Governor’ in Ja 3* AV (a participle of 
εὐθύνω, straighten) means ‘steersman’ (RV). 


Lireraturr, —Schirer, HJP τ. ii. 43-48; Marquardt, Rém. 
Staatsverwalt. i. 412; Liebenam, Beitriige zur Verwaltungs- 


gesch. d. Rém, Kaiserreiches, i. 1~18, 23, 24, 30; Hausrath, 


NT Times, Time of Jesus, ii, 83-98. W. F. ADENEY. 
GOZAN, 12, Τωξζάν (B Τωξάρ 2 K 17%, Χωΐζάρ 1 Ch 
5°6),—The country on the river(s?) of which the 
Israelites, deported from Samaria by the king of 
Assyria, had to settle, was identified correctly by 
Bochart (Phaleg, iii. 14) as the Gauzanitis of 
Ptolemy, v. 18 (Γαυζανῖτι5). ‘his region is de- 
scribed as situated between the Chaboras (see 
HABoR) and Saocoras. The latter river, flowing 
into the Euphrates from the Masius mountains, 
eannot be identified; it must have changed its 
course or have been dried up. At any rate, we 
can identify Gauzanitis as the eastern part of 
Osroénue of the classic writers west of Nisibis and 
the (later) country of Mygdonia (this name hardly 
=Gozan, but it is probably connected with the 
Mitanni of the Amarna tablets), almost in the 
centre of Northern Mesopotamia. ‘This agrees too 
closely with the description in the Bible (2 Καὶ 176 
184 1015Ξ:|5 37, 1 Ch 5°) to admit of any doubt. 
The modern name Kaushan seems to correspond, 
but not Zanzin (which means the mountains near 
the source of the Chaboras). Assyrian lists of pro- 
vinees mentioning Guzana seem to show that the 
name referred originally to a city, the capital of 
the province of Guzan. Nisibis, being mentioned 
parallel to ἃ. as Nasibina, did not belong to this 
province. See on the Assyrian passages Schrader, 
KAT? 275; Delitzsch, Paradies, 184. Ou the ques- 
tion whether the biblical passages speak of several 
‘rivers of Gozan,’ see FIALAH. (The view of 
some scholars, which makes G. a river, was re- 
futed even before the cuneiform texts were found). 
If the singular ‘river’ (Massoretic text) is to be 
kept, this ‘river of G.’1s the Habor. The plural 
(LXX) would point to the several brooks from the 
Masius which form the Habor, possibly also the 
Balih. 2 K 915-15 37 seems to show that Gozan 
becaine an Assyrian province only in the 8th 
century. W. Max MULLER. 
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GRACE.—The words most commonly rendered 
‘grace,’ ‘be gracious,’ etc., in AV are jo (verb 135) 
in OT, and χάρις with its cognate forms in NT. 
The former appears in such proper names as 
Hannah, Hanan, Hanun, Hanani, Hananeel (‘ El 
is gracious’), Hananiah (‘J” hath been gracious’). 
Its force is ‘ to be favourable or kindly,’ or ‘ to act 
in a favourable or kindly way.’ Probably, however, 
ron, LXCX ἔλεος, corresponds more nearly with the 
distinctive idea of grace in its NT and general 
Christian use.* 75, for example, has no special 
connexion with redemptive grace, and the LAX use | 
of χάρις, by which 11 15. usually rendered, must be 
to this extent distinguished from the NT use of | 
the same word. On the other hand, ἔλεος in NT is | 
rather pity than favour, and denotes God’s relation 
to human misery rather than to human sin. 

It is in the various applications of xdpis that the 
roots of the idea of grace and its specially Chris- 
tian significance may in the first place be most 
usefully studied. Χάρις is that which bestows or 
occasions pleasure. It is applied to beauty, grace- 
fulness, whether of person, act, or speech, ef. in 
LXX He 10”, Sir 2116 3771, in NT Lk 4”, Eph 4”, 
Col 4®. It thus denotes the favourable, friendly 
disposition or nature out of which the gracious act 
proceeds, or that which it creates in the recipient ; 
it is the favour manifested, or the gratitude felt or 
acknowledged. It is loving-kindness, goodwill, in 
a wide acceptation, and is thus used of the kind- 
ness of a master towards his servants, and, by 
analogy, of the goodness of God to men; ef. Lk 1°, 
Ac 745,1 PQ) 20, To be in favour with one is εὑρεῖν 
χάριν παρά τινι, ἔχειν χάριν πρός τινα, Li 1°, Ac 2%, 
ΟἹ, Lk 955. An interesting instance of this general 
sense is at the beginning and end of the Apostolical 
Epistles, where the writers desire for their readers 
the grace of God or of Christ, te which grace 
or favour they recognize that all blessings are 
to be ascribed — Ro 17 167, 1 Co 1° 16%, 2 Co 1? 
134, Gal 18 618, Eph 15 6%, Ph 1? 455. Col 15 418, 1 Th 
11.058. 2 Th J* 3%, 11 15 64, Ὁ ΤῈ 174", Tit 15 3%, 
Philem 8535. He 1384, 1 P P, 2P 15 3%, 2Jn 3, also 
Rey 1* 22", 

The special use, however, of xdpis in NT is in 
reference to the mind of God as manifested towards 
sinners, His redemptive merey, whereby He grants 
pardon to offences, and bids those who have gone 
astray return and accept His gift of salvation 
and everlasting life. It is χάρις τοῦ θεοῦ, Ro 5%, 
1 Co 15, 2 Co 6! 8}, and other passages; in Tit 
24 the phrase is expanded into ἡ χάρις τοῦ θεοῦ ἡ 
σωτήριος ; in 2 Ti 2! into ἡ χάρις ἡ ἐν Χριστῷ as 
manifested in and through Christ, whence, by a 
natural transference, it becomes ἡ χάρις τοῦ κυρίου 
ἡμῶν Χριστοῦ, asin the above-mentioned salutations, 
and finally establishes itself as a well-understood 
expression, able to stand alone without further 
explanation, as in the ἡ χάρις of Ro 517: Ὁ. It is in 
this connexion that the full meaning of χάρις is 
brought out as involving spontaneous favour. Its 
fundamental thought is that the benefit conferred is 
recognized by giver and receiver alike as not due; 
it is that to which the receiver has no right, which 
has not been earned, or perhaps deserved, but 
which the giver freely, out of pure goodness, 
bestows. This spontaneous character, along with 
the more or less direct reference to the pleasure 
or joy either designed or experienced,—which is 
indeed suggested by the connexion of the word 
with χαίρειν, * to rejoice, —is always implied, and, 
singularly enough, comes out more clearly in the 
scriptural than in the classical use of the term. It 
has been justly remarked that ‘it depended upon 
Christianity to realize its full import, and to elevate 
it to its rightful sphere’ (Cremer). Thus κατὰ 

On the distinctive meaning of 197, cf.W. R. Smith, Prophets|, 
160 f., 460 f. 


χάριν is contrasted with κατὰ ὀφείλημα, Ro 44, while 
χάρις is contrasted with ἔργα, Ro 118, and with 
νόμος Jn 1%, Ro 426 614-15 Gal 53: 4, 

From signifying the disposition and design to 
bring about the salvation of men, χάρις comes to 
be used of the power or influence by which this 
purpose is executed, Ac 187’, 2 Co 4” 61, 2 Th 113, 
and then further of the results, general and specific, 
of that action. Thus it stands for the spiritual 
state of those who have come under the power of 
divine grace, Ro 57, 2 Ti 21, 1 P 512, 2P 3%; and for 
the evidences or tokens of such experience, as when 
the alms contributed by the Christian Churches 
are so designated, 1 Co 167, 2 Co 8* 9, or the sum of 
earthly blessings (πᾶσα χάρις, 2 Co 98), or the various 
powers and gifts manifested by Christians (in the 
striking phrase ποικίλη xdpis, 1 P 410), or the power 
and equipment for the exercise of the apostolic office, 
Ro 15 12%6 15%, 1 Co 3”, Gal 2°, Eph 3%7% At the 
same time χάρις does not appear to be employed in 
NT for the act or gift apart from that reference to 
the pleasure or benefit conveyed by it, which we have 
already noted. The word for gift in itself is δῶρον 
or δωρεά. Hence it has been pointed out that 
“ διδόναι χάριν in Scripture must not be confounded 
with the same expression in profane Greek, where 
it means to perform an act of kindness : in Scrip- 
ture it signifies “‘ to give grace,” ‘‘ to cause grace to 
be experienced” ; see Eph 47, 1 P 55, Ja 45, Ro 128, 
1 Co 14, 2 Co 6! 8! (cf. Ac 11°3)’—Cremer. The gift 
which enables the recipient to be in his turn a 
source of pleasure or profit to others is more fre- 
quently χάρισμα ; where χάρις and χάρισμα approxi- 
mate in signification, it will usually be found that 
the former is more general,—as, ¢.g., when χάρις 
τοῦ θεοῦ is used by St. Paul in reference to his 
office, it applies to the whole of his ministry, 
rather than to specific equipments forit. Finally, 
the use of χάρις for ‘thanks,’ the correlative of 
Javour,—the ‘return favour,’ as it were,—illus- 
trates the process of growth and transference in the 
use of the word which we have so far traced. 

The teaching of the Bible as to grace cannot, 
however, be exhausted by the analysis, however 
minute, of any one word or expression. Its funda- 
mental implication of a kind and merciful dis- 
position, manifesting itself in acts of unmerited 
coodness, especially towards the sinful and erring, 
brings grace as one of the divine attributes into 
close relation with others, and the revelation of it 
may, it is obvious, be even more frequent in act 
than in word, conveyed therefore rather by de- 
scription than direct expression. Not in declara- 
tions merely, but in the whole series of the divine 
dealings with mankind, grace is exhibited. The 
whole biblical history might be claimed as a record 
of its manifestation. It thus takes different forms, 
and includes a wide area of operation. It is allied 
to the goodness which God shows to all His crea- 
tures, and which the Psalms so frequently celebrate 
—33° 119* 145, etc.; to the compassion which has 
as its objects the needy and unfortunate, Ps 25° 
103%, Lk 17, 2 Co 15; to the long-suffering which 
bears with the unthankful and the evil, Ex 845, 
Ro 977; to the patience which defers as long as 
possible the punishment of sin, Ps 1458, Ro 2. It 
belongs therefore to the circle of divine attributes, 
the keynote of which is Love. Inall the ἀπόντα 
of what we have already seen to be its highly 
complex significance, — whether as mercy and 
favour in general, or as the manifestations of 
God’s goodwill in the form of temporal or spiritual 
advantages, or as Ilis disposition to pardon the 
sinner, or His redemptive scheme as a whole, or 
the influences by which souls are turned to Christ, 
kept, strenethened, and increased in faith and love, 
and impelled to the exercise of Christian virtues,— 


| in all of these, grace implies that God overcomes, 
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not by necessity or force, but by the freeness of His 
love, Ro 5®-21,. This is the reason why grace is 
not only one of the perfections of God, but one of 
the distinctive features of the Christian revelation. 
Revelation is marked by progress. The God who 
is at first hidden from men, so that they seek Him, 
if haply they may fecl after Him and find Him, is at 
length made known, but first as a jealous God (ὀργὴ 
θεοῦ), only afterwards as a gracious God. And the 
revelation is completed when ‘the LorD, the LORD, 
a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in merey and truth ; keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty’ (Ex 3451 RV), which is the loftiest 
OT conception of God, becomes in the NT ‘the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ We 
proceed, therefore, to consider somewhat more 
minutely the elements which enter into the con- 
ception of grace and the forms which it assumes 
in OT and NT respectively. 

i, OLD TESTAMENT.—‘ The law was given by 
Moses,’ says St. John (117); ‘grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.’ Yet the relation of OT to NT 
is misconceived when it is apprehended as one of 
antithesis rather than development. There is no 
doubt that the religion of OT is ordinarily repre- 
sented as founded upon law, and that the very 
considerable element of grace which enters into it 
is ignored. But OT piety recognizes that what 
righteousness it has is founded in divine grace and 
imparted through divine revelation. It is grace 
which gives the law itself (cf. Gal 315-22). and faith, 
which is that by which grace is received and made 
effective, is not overlooked—Gn 15°, Ex 1451, Nu 
20%, Dt 132 978, 2Ch 20”, Ps 106124, Is 79 2816 Hab 
24, It is true that as grace gives the law, so 
through the law it seems to give men a right or 
claim in virtue of their compliance with the law, 
which is inconsistent with the later revelation of 
faith as the principle of the new life. - The favour 
(in the Psalmist and Prophets, the righteousness) 
of God gives to the obedient (or the repentant, cf. 
Ps 17 and 26, also Ps 7) a claim, as it were, against 
God, Ps 119% ete. At the same time OT fully 
1ecopnizes that it is the divine grace which 
forgives sin (Ps 32. 51. 130. 143). race, as an 
attribute of God, appears in OT in conjunction 
with truth; or faithfulness (Ps 8510 8914 98° etc.), 
but also with righteousness and judgment (Hos 
219). God is gracious as hearing prayer (Ex 227%), 
as departing from His anger (Ex 321"), and as 
exercising freely His choice of love (Ex 331); 
He lifts upon the pious the light of His counten- 
ance (Nu 6”). It is by the divine acts that this 
attitude of forbearance and conciliation is more 
particularly manifested. Even in the midst of the 
ruin occasioned by the Fall, the purpose of mercy 
is represented as being declared and its work 
begun, words of promise mingle with words of 
condemnation, the divine solicitude shines amidst 
the clouds of divine anger (Gn 3% 71), Through 
the same tenderness Abel and Enoch find favour 
in the sight of God, Noah is warned and escapes 
the general doom (Gn 6°), Abraham is selected to 
be the bearer of the new revelation (Gn 12. 15), and 
the promises made to him are repeated to his 
descendants (Gn 26. 28). Through it Moses is 
chosen and fitted for his work (Ex 33%). In all 
that concerns Israel as a people the same free 
choice is exhibited and exercised. The promises 
freely made to the fathers are fulfilled when, 
through Moses, Israel is chosen from among all 
nations (Ex 19°, cf. Dt 104) to be the people of 
God, and that from no merit of its own (Nu 11. 12. 
14. 21, ete.; οἵ, Dt 9’ ete.). This choice is evidenced 
by the deliverance from Kg ‘pt (Ex 1518-18), and is 


a pure act of grace (Dt ἢ ges 91:6). 


Prophets we have a further development of this 
point of view. Their whole religious attitude is 
determined by it. That God had chosen Israel to 
be His people is their most sincere conviction, and 
the problems which perplexed them, and gave 
birth to some of their most profound and spiritual 
suggestions, arose out of the relation of the sins of 
the people and the consequent divine chastisements, 
to this firmly held conviction (cf. Is 555 63° 651, Jon 
41. Mic 73% 1%), It is true that as, on the one 
hand, the unworthiness of the mass of the people 
led them to distinguish from the nation at large 
the true Israel, the faithful remnant; so, on the 
other hand, they were led to conceive the possi- 
bility of God’s gracious purpose as embracing 
those who were not of Israel, and of the heathen 
being brought through Israel into the enjoyment 
of some of Israel’s privileges. At the same time, 
all their wealth of metaphor is employed to 
depict God’s loving eare and guidance, His de- 
liverances and compassions as illustrated in the 
history of the people, and to emphasize His 
continued patience, His touching appeals and 
generous offers, and the glory of His declared pur- 

oses. Even in His anger God remembers mercy 
(La 351, 1 215. Hab 3°), and yet all that He does is 
on behalf of those who are too often ungrateful and 
rebellious (Is 437-5 441-5 48°11, Jer 18°", Ezk 161%, 
ef. Ps 78). In the relation of the individual to 
the nation we find an important modification of 
the idea of grace. Grace is mediated to the indi- 
vidual through the nation. His imperfections are 
forgiven because he is a member of a chosen people; 
as belonging to an elect nation he is himself elect. 
The Pss express this assurance of the believer, 
which finds utterance in his prayers when aftlicted 
and his thanksgivines after deliverance (Ps 3*7 48 
1719 117 16. 1778 18. 32. 51. 103, ete.). If thus in the 
view of the Psalmists and Prophets there is no 
limit to God’s willingness to be reconciled, if even 
His judgment has a core of merey, and His love 
always proves itself stronger than human sin, the 
other side of OT religion is, in turn, not to be 
minimized. If God has a special love to Israel, 
it is through a covenant that this love finds 
expression, and the covenant takes the form of 
law. The people are bound to obedience, and the 
blessings of the covenant can be enjoyed only on 
this condition. So far from grace beiug ignored 
in OT, it permeates it, as we have seen, throughout. 
But grace is not yet fully revealed; it is still 
dominated by the ideas of righteousness and re- 
tribution. It speaks the language of law, and the 
law is, as already noted, its own greatest gift. 
Israel has reason to boast itself of its law; the 
possession of it is an honour and a privilege dis- 
tinguishing Israel from other nations (Ex 19* 5, 
Dt 337°). Thus, though by no means the sole 
clement, law remains the distinctive element in 
OT. Obedience is pre-eminently the condition of 
blessing. God in giving the law is emphatically 
the God of Israel (Ex 207). In OT His anger 
against sin is declared, His merey and long- 
suffering are proclaimed; but these rest side by 
side, an unsolved antinomy, waiting the fuller 
revelation. 

ii, New TESTAMENT.—The new ‘covenant’ is 
the fulfilment of the old; the plan of grace which 
lay at the root of the former dispensation comes 
into full expression in the life and work of Christ 
(Ti 2" 34), and in the declarations of the apostles— 
Ro 3% RV, ‘ Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God set forth to bea propitiation (ἑλαστήριον, 
Heb. π|33, the place of expiation, ‘‘ the central seat 
of the saving presence and gracious revelations of 
God,” see Cremer, s.v., and, for another view, San- 


In the | day-Headlam, ad. loc.), through faith, by his blood, 
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to show his righteousness, because of the passing 
over of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance 
of God.’ Thus the great work of grace is redemp- 
tion, which has its origin in God (1 Jn 4%), in 
His eternal good pleasure (εὐδοκία), Eph 1°, and 
is carried out by His will and power. Therefore, 
as we have seen, the Christian revelation is called 
‘the grace of God,’ ‘ the grace of God our Saviour,’ 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ or simply 
‘erace.’ The love which it manifests is expressed, 
not only by word, but by the most unchallengeable 
of deeds, when God sends forth His Son and gives 
Him up as a sacrifice for the sins of men (Jn 3%, 
Eph 1’, Ro 5&8 ete.). This love is not called forth 
by any merit or worthiness on the part of man 
(2 Ti 15, Tit 3°), but is the free spontancous out- 
flowing of divine compassion—‘it is the gift of 
God’ (Eph 9:9, Ro 3” 116, ef. 44 58). We may 


compare the representations contained in the 
arables of Jesus generally, especially those of 


k 15, and note how He seeks the lost, would 
shelter Jerusalem as a hen gathereth her chickens 
together, and calls the weary and heavy laden to 
Himself. But itis not only this great central act 
of love, upon which the whole plan of redemption 
is built up and without which it would be impossible, 
which is ascribed to divine grace and is its outcome; 
every step in the subsequent process, all that is 
embraced in the work of the Holy Spirit, is re- 
garded as due to grace. It is through it that the 
call comes to men (Gal 1, 1 Th 5915), and that men 
are made willing to answer to it (Jn 6*-%), It is 
the grace of God which opens the heart (Ac 16), 
which gives repentance (Ac 531 1118, 9 Ti 2%, He 66), 
by which faith is imparted (Eph 1, Ph 1%, ef. Lk 
17°), also assurance of God’s love (Ro 5° 815: 14), hope 
(2 Th 25, 1 P 1°), love towards God (2 Th 3°) and 
towards the brethren (1Th 4°). By means of -it 
we become God’s children, righteous and holy (Ac 
154, Ro 3* 416 Tit 37), and receive strength to do 
good and to avoid evil (2 Th 917 3%). The position 
of the redeemed is one of grace (Ro 57, 1 P 210), and 
by it sanctification is completed (1 Th 5%-*). On 
the one hand, grace may be received in vain (2 Co 
601) ; on the other, men may grow in grace (2 P 8318). 
This grace of the Holy Spirit was promised by 
Christ Himself (Jn 759 1456 15°° 167, Ac 15), is 
exercised in His service (Jn 1450 161-5), and becomes 
the principle of the new life. The grace of God, 
in fact, bestows joy and peace and every good 
work (Ro 15, 2 Co 98). It has been remarked 
that as one cannot be the cause of one’s own birth 
or resurrection, as in such events man must be 
purely passive, the employment of metaphors like 
the ‘new birth’ (Jn 3°-7), or the ‘new creature’ 
(2 Co 5:7, Eph 310), or the new, the ‘resurrection’ 
life (Eph 2°, Col 2" 81), emphasizes the fact that 
renewal of heart and life is accomplished only by 
the power, the grace of God. Thus the Christian 
is what he is by divine grace (1 Co 47 15"); and as 
he ought at all times to pray (1 Th 5”, cf. 1 Ti 2°, 
Mt 77", Lk 181) to the Source of all good for that 
of which he feels the need, so, for every benefit 
which he receives, he ought to give thanks and 
praise to God (Ro 6”, 1 Co 14, 1 Th 1? 2% 3%). 

This positive and direct statement of the teaching 
of OT and NT with reference to the necessity and 
value of grace and its range of action might be 
supplemented and confirmed by a corresponding 
statement of the corruption and powerlessness of 
man due to sin as set forth in the same sacred 
pages. The more helpless man is seen to be, the 
ereater is the need for the intervention of a Power 
above him and independent of him. This considera- 
tion brings us within sight of a problem which has 
much divided the Church in all ages, but which it 
does not fall within the province of this article to 
discuss in these its later developments. The prob- 


lem is the relation of the divine to the human in 
the work of redemption, how far the initiative 
lies with God and man respectively, or how far 
they co-operate, and what, indeed, is meant by 
co-operation in such a case. It has driven Augus- 
tine and Pelagius, Calvin and Arminius, into 
opposite camps. All that can be done here is to 
inquire how far the roots of the doctrinal, views 
identified with the names of these great teachers 
can be traced in the Bible. The passages which 
have been already cited tend on the whole to 
illustrate one side of this great controversy—that, 
namely, which grounds salvation on the free loving 
will and purpose of God. But, no doubt, many 
others may be, and have been, adduced which set 
forth no less distinctly the human side of salvation 
with its responsibilities and activities. This is 
especially the case with those which contain ex- 
hortations to repentance and faith. From the 
time of the Prophets μετάνοια was a condition of 
being saved. If men were commanded to repent, 
the implication was that it is in their power to 
doso. In some cases, it is true, we cannot argue 
from an injunction to the possibility of fulfilling it, 
but in this we cannot dispute that it is, in some 
sense, possible for man to repent, without taking 
away all meaning and reality from God’s design o 
saving them. Such references to repentance are 
found in Ps 95% (cf. He 415.) Ac 288 8, Rey 25-16. 21 
85 ete., cf. Mt 218%, Similarly with faith : μετανοεῦτε 
and πιστεύετε are usually conjoined, and belief must 
be as personal as repentance. [tis intended to be, 
not the result of momentary impression, but a 
spontaneous moral act. In Ro 15 faith is spoken 
of as ‘obedience,’ a moral attitude which men are 
expected to assume. Exhortations to faith are 
found in Mk 1 5%, Jn 67 1038 1086 141. 9077, Ac 
1671, Repentance and faith are the chief elements 
in conversion. In Jer 318 Ephraim cries, ‘Turn 
thou me, and I shall be turned,’ where the latter 
clause ought to be ‘I shall return,’ or ‘that I 
may turn,’ implying the element of personal 
activity (see art. CONVERSION, vol. i. p. 478%, 
footnote) ; and the image of the closed door in Rev 
9.0 indicates that it must be opened from within to 
Him that knocketh. Allusions to conversion are 
found in Ac 3 14% 26%, ef. 2 Co 8:5. While, on 
the one hand, the work of God begins with the 
calling, κλῆσις, Ro 8°, whence Christians are known 
as κλητοὶ, Ro 17, the hearing must be a willing 
hearing, not like that of Jerusalem (Mt 23%) or of 
the Jews (Jn 5%), but like that of the disciples 
(Jn 17% 8). The same element of human activity 
is implied in exhortations to perseverance (Ac 14”, 
1 Co 16%, 1 Th 3%), to wateh fulness (Mt 2442, Mk 
13, 1 Co 16%, 1 P 5%, Rev 3% 16%), to struggle and 
endeavour (1 Co 952. 2 Ti 2° 47), to labours on 
behalf of the brethren (Ro 14! 15% 4, Gal 61), and, 
in general, to the exercise of all the virtues, as 
well as to the performance of all the duties, of the 
Christian life. In every case language is used 
which, if it stood alone, would be taken as indicat- 
ing that these things lie fully within the power of 
men to observe and do. Repentance, faith, etc., 
are regarded as works of men as well as gifts of 
God. Victory in that new life to which they are 
summoned can be achieved only by the zealous 
application of every energy of the soul. The 
promises which are held out to the faithful, and 
the threatenings which are denounced against the 
disobedient, all show the responsibility under which 
we act, the momentous results of choice. 

But though later analysis, and the theories which 
ficure in doctrinal history, have brought to light 
and emphasized this duality in the scriptural re- 
presentations of human experience in salvation, 
though some thinkers and teachers have been 


willing to sacrifice the one side to the other, 
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abolishing human liberty in order to exalt divine 
erace, or ignoring divine grace in order to safe- 
guard human liberty,—it is noteworthy that the 
biblical writers betray little consciousness of the 
antagonism. St. Paul is clear and emphatic in 
his declarations as to grace—it is absolute, gratui- 
tous—‘ by grace ye are saved’; but he is no less 
ready and willing to make his gee to human 
liberty (Ro 232°, Ph 3!!7); ‘Work out your own 
salvation,’ he cries, ‘with fear and trembling, for 
it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
work for his good pleasure’ (Ph 2’ RV), where 
both elements appear together as indefeasible 

rtions of the same Christian experience. If 

T closed with an antinomy of wrath and mercy, 
law and grace, side by side, equally real, but so 
far from being mutually destructive that in the 
experience of the devout they were equally 
necessary and illustrated one another, so NT 
closes with its own unsolved antinomy,—human 
individuality, free, responsible, but sinful and 
degraded, owing its salvation to the love of Him 
who is rich in merey, who first loved us, who 
despite human weakness and wickedness makes 
that mercy effectual, and the evil that is over- 
come redound to the praise of the glory of His 
grace. 


LITERATURE.—Among sources of suggestion and material for 
an exhibition of the biblical doctrine of grace, special mention 
should be made, in regard to the word χάρις, of Cremer’s Bib. 
Theol. Lex. of ΝΊ 3, and Grimm’s Greek-English Lex. of NT, 
J. H. Thayer’s edition ; and in regard to the classification of 

assaves, of C. Bois’s article ‘Grace Divine’ in Lichtenberger’s 

neyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses; see also the Biblical 
Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, Weiss, Schmid, and the Historical 
Theology (Index, 8.v.) of Cunningham, A. STEWART. 


GRACIOUS.—This adj. is found with tliree dis- 
tinct meanings. 1. Mavourable, merciful, the 
most frequent use of the word, as Ex 33! ‘ And [I] 
will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
will show mercy on whom I will show mercy’ (’n39) 
hy wrens, LAX καὶ ἐλεήσω ὃν ἂν ἐλεῶ, quoted in 
to 9), 2. Favoured, accepted (for the word 
‘gracious’ has the distinction of being used 
actively of the person bestowing, and passively 
of the person receiving favour). There are two 
examples in AV, 1 Es 889. ‘Yea, when we were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord; but 
he made us gracious before (ἐποίησεν ἡμᾶς ἐν χάριτι 
ἐνώπιον) the kings of Persia, so that they gave us 
food’; Sir 18" “1,0, is not a word better than a 
eift? But both are with a gracious man’; Gr, παρὰ 
ἀνδρὶ κεχαριτωμένῳ; Vule. ‘cuin homine iustificato,’ 
whence Wyc. and Dou. ‘with a iustefied man’ ; 
Cov. ‘but a gracious man geveth them both,’ so 
Gen. and Bishops. The same form (perf. ptep. 

ss. of χαριτόω ‘to bestow favour on,’ ‘ bless’) is 
ound in Lk 1 Χαῖρε, κεχαριτωμένη; EV ‘ Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured,’ AVm ‘graciously 
accepted’ or ‘much graced’; the previous VSS 
follow the Vulg. (‘ Ave gratis plena’) ‘ Hail full of 

ace,’ except Gen. ‘ Hayle thou that art freely 

eloved,’ and Bish. ‘in high favour.’ Shaks. has 
this meaning of ‘gracious’ in As You Like Jt, 1. ii. 
200—‘ If I be foiled, there is but one shamed that 
was never gracious’; and 77] Henry VI. ml. iii. 
llj— 

‘But is he gracious in the people’s eye?’ 
8. Attractive, winning. —There are four exam- 
ples: (1) Pr 1116 ‘a gracious woman retainetli 
honour’ (jo nvy), lit. ‘a woman of grace’ ; LXX γυνὴ 
εὐχάριστος; Vule. ‘mulier gratiosa’: ‘a gracious 
woman’ is Wyclif’s tr®, and all the versions agree 
with him. The meaning is ‘a woman of grace of 
appearance.’ (2) Ee 1013 ‘The words of a wise 
man’s mouth are gracious’ (jn, lit, ‘are grace,’ as 
AVm; οὗ, Lk 4” below). (3) Jer 283 ‘how 
gracious shalt thou be when pangs come upon 
VOL. 11.-- 17 


thee.’ The Mass. text gives ajgra (Kethibh 
‘m3), which can only be Niph. of }34 to be gracious. 
Luther understood it in the sense of ‘ be beautiful,’ 
‘winning,’ and tr4 ‘wie schén wirst du sehen’; 
after whom tlie Gen. gave ‘how beautiful shalt 
thou be,’ and AV ‘how gracious shalt thou be.’ 
The passive meaning ‘ favoured’ or ‘ pitied’ gives a 
better sense, however, and hence RV ‘ How greatly 
to be pitied shalt thou be,’ and the Bishops, “Ὁ howe 
litle shalt thou be regarded.’ But the versions 
imply another reading, ΠΠ5Ν} from [n3x], found only 
in Niph. ‘to groan.’ Thus LXX xaragrevakes ; 
Vulg. ‘quomodo congemuisti.? This meaning is 
clearly most suitable, and is adopted by nearly all 
mod. editors. Wye. follows Vulg. ‘Hou togidere 
weiledist thou,’ and so Dou. ‘how hast thou 
mourned together.’ Similarly, Cov. ‘O how greate 
shall thy mourning be.’ Rothstein (in Kautzsch) 
‘wie wirst du achzen.’ (4) Lk 4°? ‘And all bare 
him witness and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth’ (ἐπὶ τοῖς λόγοις 
τῆς χάριτος, NV ‘words of grace’). The mean- 
ing here, says Plummer, is ‘winning words.’ 
He adds, ‘The very first meaning of χάρις 
(χαίρω) is ‘‘comeliness,” ‘‘ winsomeness”’—Hoin. 
Od. vill. 175 ; Ec 10%, Ps 448, Sir 9116 3721, Col 48— 
‘and in all these passages it is the winsomeness of 
language that is specially signified.’ Vulg. trans- 
lates ‘mirabantur in verbis gratiz,’ whence Wye. 
‘wondriden in the wordis of grace,’ and Rhem. 
‘they marveled in tlhe wordes of grace.’ All the 
rest of the versions, berinning with Tindale, have 
‘wondered at the gracious words’; and it is 
doubtful if RV should have returned to ‘words of 
grace’; to have changed the adj. to ‘winning’ 
would have prevented misunderstanding and been 
more in accordance with the Eng. idiom. In 
illustration of this use of the word we find Bacon, 
Essays (‘Of Beauty,’ p. 176), ‘In Beauty, that of 
Favour is more then that of Colour, and that of 
Decent and Gratious Motion, more then that of 
Favour.’ So Shaks. Zrwclfth Night, τ. v. 281— 
‘And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person : but yet I cannot love him.’ 
And Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, xviii. 23— 


‘Himself he threw upon the shore, 
Lay, as laid out for funeral, then tumbled round, and wre 
Ilis gracious curls.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

GRAFF.—From γράφειν, to write, was formed 
γραφεῖον, a style or pencil for writing with: this 
was adopted into Lat. graphium; and passed into 
old Fr. graffe, which gave Eng. ‘ graff,’ a slip of a 
cultivated tree inserted into a wild one, so named 
because it resembled a pencil in shape. [rom 
this substantive was formed the verb ‘to graff,’ 
which then yielded another substantive ‘ graft’ 
(like ‘ weight’ from ‘ weigh’); and by and by this 
subst. ‘graft’ attracted the verb to its own form. 
So that, whereas both subst. and vb. were once 
‘craff,’ now both are ‘graft.’ The change from 
‘oraff’ to ‘ graft’ was in process in Shakespeare’s 
day. As subst. he uses only ‘ graff,’ Pericles, 


Υ. i. 60— 
‘The most just gods 
For every graff would send a caterpillar.’ 

But as vb. he has both ‘graff’ (with past ptcp. 
‘oraft’) and ‘graft’ (with past ptcp. ‘ grafted’). 
Thus 11 Henry IV. ν. iii. ὃ, ‘Nay you shall see 
nine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a 
last year’s pippin of my own grafling’; ich. LT. 
111. iv. 101— 


‘Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow.’ 


| In the Pr. Bk. of 1549 (Collect for 7th Sun. after 


‘Trinity, Keiling, p. 129) is the prayer ‘Graff in our 
hearts the love of thy name’: this runs through the 
edd. of 1552 and 1559, but in ed. 1604 is changed 
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into ‘graft.’ Again in the Com. Service (Keiling, 

. 228), ‘Grant. . . that the words which we have 
heard this day with our outward ears, may through 
thy grace be so graffed inwardly in our hearts,’ 
continues through all the edd. till that of 1662, 
when it becomes ‘ grafted.’ The word is rare in the 
Eng. versions. It occurs as a var. reading in Wy- 
clif's NT of 1380 at 1 Ti 610, Then in Ro 11" Wye. 
(1388) has ‘ art graffid among them’ as tr" of évexev- 
τρίσθης ἐν αὐτοῖς (or rather of the Vulg. ‘insertus es 
in illis’), and at ν. 8. ‘the braunchis ben brokun, 
that y be graffid in.’ Tindale, however, tr@ ἐνκεν- 
τρίζω by ‘eraff’ in all its occurrences (Ro 11! 19. 
43 bis. 24b1s.) * and he was followed by all the ver- 
sions except Coverdale. Tind. used ‘ grafte’ and 
‘grafied’ as the past tense or past ptcp., and in 
this also be was strictly followed, execpt that 
Kihem. (which tr? independently from the Vulg.) 
used ‘ graffed’ always, and was followed by AY. 
Cov. has ‘ grafte’ in v.", which must be the ptep. 
of ‘ graff,’ but in all the remaining occurrences he 
uscs the form ‘graft’ for the pres. tense and 
‘esrafted’ for the past. RV uses ‘graft’ and 
‘ grafted ’ throughout. 


The subject of grafting will be spoken of under OLtveE, We 
may illustrate it and the word here by quoting Gosson, Schoole 
of Abuse (Arber’s ed. p. 63), ‘Though the Mariner have skill to 
governe his vessel, it lieth not in his cunning to calme the seas; 
though the countriman know how to graffe an ympe [Eguros, 
shoot, scion], his toile will not alter the taste of the Crab.’ 
Holland, Plinie, xvii. 14, ‘Tle first is to set the graffe or sion 
betweene the barke and the wood: for in old time truly, men 
were afraid at first to cleave the stocke, but soon after they 
ventured to bore a hole into the very heart of the wood: and 
then they set fast into the pith just in the mids thereof, but one 
sion or grafie, for by this kind of grafiing, impossible it was 
that the said pith should réceive or bear any more.’ Evelyn, 
Pomona, ili.—' Make choice of your graffs from a constant and 
well-bearing branch. As to the success of graffing, the main 
skill is, to joyn the inward part of the cion to the sappy part 
of the stock, closely, but not too forceably ; that being the best 
and most infallible way, by which most of the quick and juicy 
parts are mutually united, especially toward the bottom.’ Bp. 
Hall (Works, ii. 1) uses the form ‘ griffe’: ‘Elizabeth was just, 
as Well as Zachary, that the fore-runner of a Saviour might be 
holy on both sides: if the stock and the griffe be not both good, 
there is much danger of the fruit.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GRANARY.—See GARNER. 


GRAPES. — See VINE. 
COCKLE. 


Wild Grapes. — See 


GRASS.—Four words are tr’ grass in OT :—1. pvr 
yerek, x\wpds. This word signifies green or green- 
ness. Once it is tr? ‘grass’ (Nu 22"); twice ‘ grcen 
thing’ (Ex 1015, Is 15%); thrice it is followed by 
other words, δ (Ps 872, Is 377") and avy (Gn 1%), 
and in these cases it is used as an adj. signifying 
* preen.’ 

ὦ. ὙΥΠ hdzir.—This word is from a root (unused 
in Heb.) signifying to be green (Arab. khadira), 
from which is derived the noun khadrah, signify- 
ing primarily greenness, secondarily pursiain, 
cucumbers, melons, andthe like. 10 15 now used for 
vegetables or herbage in general. In OT hézir is 
used once for leeks, LX-X πράσα (Nu 115). Twice it 
is tr? ‘hay’ (Pr 27% RVm ‘grass,’ LXX χλωρός; 
Is 15° RY ‘ grass,’ LAX χόρτος). In all the remain- 
ing passages in which it is used in both AV and 
KV it is tr? ‘grass.’ LXX, however, renders it 
once (Is 35’) by éwavAecs,-AV and RVm ‘a court’; 
twice (2 Καὶ 1955, Ps 90°) by χλόη; twice (1 K 188, 
Job 8”) by Bordvy; once (Is 3757 by χόρτος ξηρός : 
and in the ten other places where it occurs (Job 
4015, Ps 372 103! 1044 129% 1478, Is 40%7 444 5122) by 
χόρτος. 

3. xv] deshe’ (root uncertain; the vb. xw1, J] 2”, 
Gn 14, is probably adenominative. Like hdzir, it is 


variously rendered in both EV and LXX. It is tr? 


* Besides this passage in Ro, the verb occurs in biblical Gr. | 


only Wis 1611 in the sense of ‘prick’ (so AVm and RYm, but 
RY ‘bite’). It comes from κέντρον, a goad. 


four times ‘herb’ (2 Καὶ 19°, Is 6014 LXX βοτάνη; 
Ps 372 LXX χλόη, Is 37” where it is dropped out 
of the LXX); twice ‘tender herb’ (Dt 32? LXX 
ἄγρωστις, Job 38% ΤΟΥ ‘ tender grass,’ marg. ‘ green- 
sward,’ LXX χλόη); once ‘green’ as an adj. to 
pastures (Ps 23° LXX τόπου χλόης) : twice ‘tender 
erass’ (28 23! LXX χλόη, Pr 2725 LXX πόα) : and 
four times ‘grass’ (Gn 1", Jer 14° LXX βοτάνη, 
Job 6° LXX otra, Is 15§ RV ‘tender grass,’ LXX 
χόρτοΞ). 

4, avy ‘ésebh. This word (of uncertain root) 
is tr? in ten places ‘herb’ or ‘herbs’ (Gn 11}. 80 318 
Pr 277, Is 4215 LXX χόρτος, Gn 25 LXX χλωρός, 
Ex 9% 1015 LXX βοτάνη, Ps 1048 LXX χλόη) : 
and in eleven ‘grass’ (Dt 11% LXX χορτάσματα, 
Dt 32? RV herd, 2K 19%, Ps 728 1021 106%, 
Jer 146 RV herbage, Am 7* LXX xépros; Job δ 
LXX παμβότανον ; Is 37% left out by LXX alto- 
gether). 

It will appear from the above analysis— 

(a) That all the above terms are indefinite, 
applying to Aerbage in general. 

(Ὁ) It is improbable that the Hebrews discrimi- 
nated rigidly between the true grasses, 4.¢. the 
modern botanical order Graminew (or even the 
croup of grass-like plants, including sedges and 
rushes), and other herbage. If they did, it does 
not appear from their nomenclature. The Arabic 
does not contain any such distinction. With all 
the general culture and knowledge of natural 
history of our age, grasses, in popular language, 
include some plants other than those of the order 
Graminee:, as pepper-grass, Lepidium sativum, L.+ 
orange-grass, Hypericum Sarothra, L., ete. 

(c) It is quite plain that neither the LXX nor 
our own translators have been at any pains to 
render these words always by the same Gr. or Eng. 
equivalent. Thus in Is 15° both ὙΠ and xv are 
rendered χόρτος, the first being tr? AV hay, RV 
grass, and the second AV grass, RV tender grass. 
In Is 372" wyqn is rendered χόρτος ξηρός, AV and RV 
grass, while 2vy and xv are left out in the LXX, 


1 and rendered in AV and RV respectively grass and 


herb. In Gn 1} avy xya is rendered βοτάνην χόρτου. 
The reader will detect numerous other illustrations 
of this point. Much as it is to be regretted that 
the translators, ancient and modern, have not 
rendered these words uniformly, we must accept 
the fact. The nearest we can approach to a 
specialization of the term is to regard sy as refer- 
ring to herbage in general, including vegetables 
suitable for human food; ὙΠ to grasses; sya to 
forage plants; and py to verdure. They might 
be then rendered as follows: ‘ésebh=herbs, hézir 
=grass, deshe’=pasture grass or tender grass, and 
yerek=ereen thing. 

Grasses are very numerous in Bible lands. In 
Pal. and Syria they are represented by 90 genera 
and 243 species. Lew of them grow in masses. 
Turf is almost unknown. With the exception of 
the cereals, none of the grasses are cultivated in 
this land. See Hay. 

In NT grass is always the ὑτ of χόρτος. But 
χόρτος is also tr? by blade (Mt 13°, Mk 458) and 
hay (1 Co 8:3. In Mk, 1.6., the χλωρὸς χόρτος is the 
first evidence of early spring (cf. Jn 6* 19). 


G. EH. Post. 
GRASSHOPPER.—See Locust. 
GRATE, GRATING (1z>>).—Half-way up the 


altar of burnt-ofiering was attached a projecting 
ledge—such, at least, is the now generally accepted 
interpretation of the obscure word 3572 (Ex 27° 384), 
regarding which the author of the Priests’ Code 
gives us no further information—wluuch appears to 
have run right round the altar. Underneath this 


projection was attached ‘a grating (AV grate) of 


| network of brass’ (Ex 27! RV, 8516 38% 39%), 
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which completely covered the lower half of the 
altar. It was probably, as the etymology suggests 
(see Oxf. Heb. Lex. sub 713), a strong netting 
made of bronze (nzn3) wire, with meshes sufficiently 
open to allow the sacrificial blood to be dashed 
against the lower part of the altar. For other 
conjectures regarding the nature and purpose of 
the mikbaér, see the art. TABERNACLE (section 
dealing with the Altar of Burnt-oflering). 
A, It. S. ISENNEDY. 
GRATITUDE.—See THANKIULNESS. 


GRAVE.—The usual OT word tr ‘grave’ is 737 
keber (also fem. form 7732?); and the usual N'T word 
is μνημεῖον (with the occasional μνῆμα). See BURIAL, 
SEPULCHRE. But in AV we shé’él is often so tr, 


and. ἄδης once (1 Co 155). See HADES and SHEOL. 


GRAYE.—In Sir 39° (and in the Ist Prologue) 
occurs the expression ‘ grave sentences’ as ti of 
παροιμίαι, RV ‘proverbs.’ The meaning of the adj. 
is ‘weighty,’ as in Knox, Hist. 406, ‘Thus the 
Queen’s Majesty being informed of the truth by 
her said Advocate, sent again and stayed the said 
meeting, and sent to the Town a grave Letter’ ; 
and Shaks. Macbeth, 111. 1. 21— 

* We should have else desired your good advice, 
Which still hatb been both grave and prosperous.’ 
In this use ‘grave’ is but one step removed from 
the lit. sense of ‘heavy’ (as Lat. gravis), which 
we find in Chapman, Homer’s Odysseys, vill, 257— 
‘This said, with robe and all, he grasp’d a stone, 
A little graver than was ever thrown 
By these Phweacians in their wrastling rout. 
One step farther removed is the use of the word 
in NT as tr® of σεμνός, 1 Ti 3°", Tit 22, applied to 
deacons, their wives, and aged men, in the sense of 
‘serious.’ Cf. T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, 
111. 19 (p. 202), ‘He is a good Time-server that 
complyes his manners to the severall ages of this 
life : pleasant in youth, without wantonnesse ; grave 
in old age, without frowardnesse. Trost is as pro- 
r for winter, as flowers for spring. Gravity 
ecomes the ancient; and a green Christmas is 
neither handsome nor healthfull.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GRAYE.—The verb to ‘grave’ is used in earlier 
versions in the sense of ‘dig,’ as Is 37% Cov. ‘Yf 
there be no water, I wil grave and drynke’ (EV ‘I 
have digged, and drunk waiter’). ut the only 
meaning in EV is ‘carve,’ modern ‘engrave.’ So 
Tindale has the word in Gn 4% ‘Tubalcain a 
worker in metall and a father of all that grave 
in brasse and yeron’; and in Ex 39° ‘And they 
wrought onix stones cloosed in ouches of golde and 
graved as sygnettes are graven with the names of 
the children of Israel.’ He also has ‘stonegraver’ 
Ex 28" (EV ‘engraver in stone’), and ‘graver’ as 
the tool, 32 (EV ‘graving tool’). For Graven 
Image see IDOLATRY, IMAGE. J. HASTINGS. 


GRAYEL.—Wyelif used ‘gravel’ asa synonym 
for ‘sand.’ Thus Gn 22" ‘T shal multiply thi seed 
as sterris of hevene, and as gravel that is in the 
brenk of the see’; Mt 77 ‘And every man that 
herith these my wordis, and doth hem nat, is liche 
to a man fool, that hath bildid his hous on gravel, 
or soond’; Ac 274! «And whanne we felden into a 

lace of gravel gon al aboute with the see, thei 
1urtliden the schipp.’* 

In the last passage BRhem. has ‘And when we were falicn 
into a place betwene two seas, they graveled the ship.’ This 
use of ‘gravel’ aga verb led to the fig. phrase ‘ to gravel one,’ 


that is, ‘bring one to a standstill in argument,’ a phrase used 
by Thomas Tuller in Holy and Profane State, ii. 4 (p. 63), 


‘When Eunomius the Heretiek vaunted that he knew God and 


* Wyc, even uses ‘gravel’ in the plu., Dt 3519 (1880) ‘hid | 


tresours of graveils’ (after Vulg. ‘ thesauros absconditos arei- 
Arum’), Dou. ‘sandes,’ 


his divinity, S. Basil gravells him in 21 questions about the 
body of an ant or pismire ; so dark is man’s understanding.’ 

In AV also there is practically no distinction 
between ‘gravel’ and ‘sand,’ unless it is made by 
the addition of ‘stones.’ The word occurs (1) 
Is 4819 ‘Thy seed also had been as the sand, and 
the offspring of tlry bowels like the gravel thereof’ 
(vows, RV ‘like the grains thereof,’ after LAX, 
Jerome, Targ., Ewald, Del., Orelli, and others ; 
but RVm ‘like that of the bowels thereof’ [refer- 
ring to the fish], after Ges., Hitzig, Knobel, Keil, 
Nageclsbach, and others [Cheyne, ‘as the entrails 
thereof’]. The word, which occurs only here, is of 
uncertain derivation and meaning); (2) Pr 20” 
‘Bread of deceit is sweet to a man; but afterwards 
his mouth shall be filled with gravel,’ and (3) La 
316 «He hath also broken my teeth with gravel 
stones’ (both py, from [ys] to divide, therefore 
‘broken small’); (4) Sir 18° ‘Asa drop of water 
unto the sea, and a gravelstone in comparison of the 
sand’ (ψῆφος, RV ‘a pebble’). J. HASTINGS, 


GRAY.—The epithet ‘gray’ occurs only in refer- 
ence to hair, and is the tr® either of τὴν sibh, to 
be gray-headed (158 127, Job 15”), or of apy 
sébhah, hoariness, old age (Gn 42° 44-91, Dt 32°, 
Ps 7138, Pr 20°, Hos 79). RV prefers ‘hoary’ in 
Pr 20, 

The word has been spelt both ‘gray’ and ‘ rrey’ from earliest 
times. Shaks, has in Hainilet (ni. ii. 199), ‘The satirical rogue 
says here that old men have grey beards,’ but in Lewr (11. 11, 72), 
‘Spare my gray beard, you wagtail?’ In AV 1611 the spelling 
is uniformly ‘gray,’ but in Ps 7118, Pr 2029 the word is usually 
spelt ‘grey’ in modern editions. 


GREAT SEA (Si: ov Nu 34%7, Jos 1512. 47, Ezk 
4739 20 485), called also jnmyz op the hinder, 1.0. 
western sea, Dt 11% 342, Zec 148, J] 2; nmvds o 
Sea of the Philistines, Ex 23°; no: The Sea, Gn 49", 
Nu 138” 34°, Dt 17 ete. Lat. Aare Internune.* 

The Mediterrancan was essentially the ‘Great 
Sea’ and ‘ Hinder Sea’ to the writers of the bible ; 
being the western boundary of the Holy Land, 
beyond which their geographical knowledge did 
not far extend. Maritime adventure and coui- 
merce was not the direction in which Israelitish 
ambition extended, except perhaps for a short 
period during the reign of Solomon; and although 
the lands allotted to the tribes of Judah, Dan, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Zebulun, and Asher touched 
the coast of the Mediterranean at various points, 
the waters of the Great Sea were seldom traversed 
by their ships. This was due to several causes: 
first, the history of the Israelites previous to the 
Exodus was essentially of an inland character ; 
secondly, during and after the invasion of Palestine 
their eilorts were too much directed towards dis- 
possessing the inhabitants and retaining their hold 
on the countries they lad conquered, to give them 
time and opportunity for extending their sway 
beyond the coast; thirdly, the absence of natural 
commodious harbours on the Mediterranean sea- 
board ; and lastly, tle presence of the Phoenicians 
on the north, and of the Philistines on the south, 
along the coast-lme. These nations, especially 
the former, had command of the sea, and rendered 
adventure in that direction either useless or im- 
practicable to the children of Israel. From a 
period as far back as the Exodus the Pheenician 
settlers had established themselves at various 
points along the coast, and in course of time formed 
a confederation, essentially maritime, extending 
from beyond the Orontes on the north to Joppa 
(Japho) on the south, a length of 300 English 
miles.| To the south of Joppa the country of the 
Philistines commenced and extended to ‘ the Itiver 

* It is intended to treat this subject only in so far as it ia 


connected with biblical history. _ 
+ Rawlinson, History of Phaeniera, 1889, Ὁ 84. 
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of Egypt,’* thus effectually excluding the Israelites 
from the command of the sea. The only port, in 
fact, to which in the time of the monarchy this 
nation had full access seems to have been Joppa, 
which, from its position as the nearest to Jerusalem, 
became the chief centre of the import and export 
trade. Thither in the time of Solomon the timber 
required for the construction of the temple and the 
royal palace, which had been cut in the Lebanon, 
was transported ; and thither, doubtless, were con- 
veyed the wheat, the barley, the oil, and the wine, 
which the Pheenicians received in exchange for 
their firs and cedars (2 Ch 2%"), In the time of 
the Maccabees, however, this port became the 
property of the Jews (1 Mac 10”). Another port, 
Acco,—now known as Acre,—sitnated on the 
northern shore of the bay of that name, was 
assisned to Zebulun (‘a haven of ships,’ Gn 491°), 
but it is doubtful if it was ever occupied by that 
tribe for any considerable time. It is the best 
natural roadstead on the Syrian coast, and was 
conquered and retained by the Assyrians in their 
wars with Palestine and Egypt. In later times it 
played an important part in the wars of the 
Crusades, and has become celebrated in recent 
times for its successful resistance to Napoleon, 
when held by a Turkish garrison and supported by 
a British fleet under the command of Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith (1799). The port under the name of 
Ptolemais is mentioned as having been visited by 
St. Paul on his third missionary journey (Ac 21’). 
Mediterranean Coast.—From the Bay of Isken- 
derun on the north to el-Arish on the south, a 
distance of 450 miles, the coast of the Levant (the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean) is remarkabl 
straight, with few deep bays or prominent head- 
lands. All along the Syrian coast as far as Beirft, 
the land rises with a roclcy and bold front from the 
waters. At Acre the coast recedes and the land 
ently slopes upwards along the banks of the 
<ishon, forming the plain of Esdraelon. South of 
this valley, the long ridge of Mount Carmel pro- 
trudes into the waters and terminates in a bold 
headland ; and from its southern slopes the Vale of 
Sharon gradually expands in breadth and_ ulti- 
mately merges into that of Philistia; and the 
coast-line follows an almost unbroken semicircular 
eurve towards the Delta of the Nile. 
Sandhills.—When the early settlers, coming from 
the head of the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Mediterranean (about 5.6. 1500), first surveyed its 
blue waters they beheld groves of palms hning the 
coast, In consequence of which the Greeks called 
the land ‘ Phoenicia.’ + These palms have long since 
disappeared, and their place is generally occupied 
by enormous banks of sand gradually moving 
inwards from the coast as they are impelled by 
the westerly winds. Most of the ancient coast 
towns, both of Pheenicia and Philistia, are buried to 
a greater or less extent beneath these sandhills, 
which, when not prevented by artificial means, are 
still moving inland, and have become a source of 
danger and loss to the inhabitants. These sandhills, 
according to Sir H. Kitchener, cover a large tract 
of country between southern Philistia and Ismailia. 
New Lestament Notices.—Once in the history of 
our Lord did He with His disciples visit the coast 
of the Great Sea; this was on the memorable occa- 
sion when, endeavouring to obtain a brief period 
of repose, He visited the borders of Tyre and 
passed through (Ἦλθεν διὰ Σιδῶνος) Sidon, and per- 
formed a miracle of healing on a Gentile, the 
daughter of a Syro-phcenician woman. But in 
* Wady el-'Arish ; for an account of this valley, see Hull, 
Mount Setr, Sinai, and W. Palestine. Appendix by Kitchener, 
220 (1880). 
t Phenix dactylifera, the date palm, 
: τὰ t 153, Mk 7%, On this visit see Farrar, Life of Christ, 


the missionary journeys of St. Paul, and especially 
in the incidents connected with his final voyage to 
Rome (Ac 27. 28), we are brought into contact 
with numerous seaports, headlands, islands, and 
bays, commencing with Cesarea on the coast of 
Pheenicia and terminating with the port of Puteoli 
(Puzzuolt) on the western coast of Italy. In 
following the narrative of this voyage we can 
trace its course from point to point on the map, 
and we gain some insight into the dangers of 
navigation at a time when the mariner’s compass 
was unknown, when nautical charts were rude, or 
were perhaps unused by the commanders of ships, 
and when the heavenly bodies alone were guides to 
the ship’s course when out of sight of land. [For 
the description of St. Paul’s voyages in the Medi- 
terranean, consult Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Pawl?, 1856; the works on St. Paul’s Life, as 
Conybeare and Howson, Lewin, Farrar, Stalker, 
Iverach ; the Commentaries on the Acts ; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller; and the various Bible 
Appendixes, ‘Aids’ (Queen’s Printers), ‘ Helps’ 
(Oxford), ‘Companion’ (Cambridge), ‘Manual’ 
(Collins)]. E. HULL. 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE.—See SYNAGOGUE (THE 
GREAT). 


GREAVES (18 178) in the phrase nyn3 noyp miz- 
hath néhésheth, <greave of bronze.’ The singular 
rendering is perhaps to be preferred (not so Wellh. 
and Driver, 22 loco). The Roman legionary in later 
times wore one greave, and that on his rigAd leg. 
Cf. passage quoted from Polybius (6) under ARMOUR. 

W. E. BARNES. 

GRECIANS, GREEKS.—Both these terms are 
used indifferently in AV of OT Apocr. to designate 
persons of Gr. extraction (1 Mac 110 6? 8°, 2 Mac 
436 etc.). In J] 35 AV has ‘Grecians,’ RV and 
AVm ‘sons of the Grecians,’ as the tr. of on 33. 
This is the only passage in OT where either 
Grecians or Greeks are named, although Greece 
(under the name JAVAN, which sce) is several times 
mentioned (Dn 8?! 107 11%, Zec 915). In NT the 
linguistic usage of EV makes a distinction between 
the terms Greeks and Grecians. Greeks uniformly 
represents the word “λληνες, which may denote 
persons of Gr. descent in the narrowest sense (Ae 
161 184, Ro 1'4), or may be a general designation 
for all who are not of Jewish extraction (Jn 12”, 
Ro 11610}5, Gal 3°25. See GENTILES). It is remark- 
able that in Is 913 even o’my5a (Philistines) is repro- 
duced in LXX by “EAAnves. Grecians, on the other 
hand (Ac 6! 9*), is AV tr. of ᾿Βλληνισταί (see fol- 
lowing art.), which means Gr.-speaking Jews (RV 
Grecian Jews). An interesting question is that of 
the correct reading of Ac 11°. Were those to 
whom the men of Cyprus and Cyrene preached, 
Grecians or Greeks? in other words, were they 
Jews or Gentiles?) The weight of MS authority 
is in favour of ᾿Ἑλληνιστάς (the reading in TR, and 
adopted in AV and RVm), which has the support 
of B and indirectly of &* (εὐαγγελιστάς) D? L and 
almost all cursives. It is retained in the text 
of WH. Internal evidence, on the other hand 
(see, however, WH’s Introd. to Gr. NT, App. 93f.), 
is generally supposed to necessitate the reading 
Ελληνας which is found in x? A D, and is accepted 
by Scrivener, Lachm. Tisch. Treg. and text of RV 
(see Scrivener’s Introd. to Crit. of NT’, ii. 370f.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

GREECE, HELLENISM.—The names Greek and 
Greece do not occur in the Gr. or Heb. Bible, 
being designations under which the Jtalian races 
came to know Hellasand its inhabitants. In Gn 103 


_ Javan (Ἰωύαν) is correctly used to denote the Gr. 


stock in general. So in Atsch. Pers. 178, 563 the 
Persian interlocutors speak of Greeks as the Iaones. 
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The old Armenians used the same word; and at a 
very remote date the Yevana are inentioned in the 
ancicnt Egyptian epic of Ramses Il. among the 
allies of the Hittites. 

As early as the 7th cent. B.c. the names Hellas 
and Hellenes were used by the Greeks to distinguish 
themselves from the Barbari. And the same are 
used in the LXX (J] 3°, Is 66", Ezk 271%, Zec 93) 
and in NT, 

It has been lately conjectured on archeological 
grounds that the Philistines were the same race 
with the Pelasgians, who built the pre-historic city 
of Mycenz, and used the primitive alphabet dis- 
covered recently by Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete 
and the Peloponnese. [If this be so, the Jews from 
their first entry into Canaan were in conflict with 
the forerunners of the historical Greeks. ‘ That 
among the various elements,’ says Mr. Evans, ‘ from 
the Agean coastlands, who took part in the Philis- 
tine confederation, men of Greek stock may already 
have found a place as early as the 12th or llth 
cent. B.C. can at least no longer be regarded as an 
improbable hypothesis. It is, perhaps, not without, 
some actual warrant in fact that in the LXX of 
Is 9123 the Philistines themselves are translated by 
Ἕλληνες." Renan (Hist. of People of Israel, Eng. 
tr. li. 15) adopts the same view. 

However this may be, the hist. relations of Jews 
with Greeks begin mainly about the age of Alex- 
ander of Macedon, and as the result of his con- 
quests. He, and the Diadochi kings who succeeded 
him, deliberately set about the Hellenization of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt. If Alexander did not 
found all the 70 new cities in Asia ascribed to 
him by Plutarch, he was at least the founder of 
Alexandria, 

But the bloom of Gr. civilization could not be 
transferred to Asia and Egypt, for it had passed 
away. ‘The old independent city life was crushed, 
partly by the previous internecine conflicts of the 
Greeks, partly by the all-engulfing conquests of 
Philip and Alexander. Under the Diadochi, who 
became despots of an Oriental type, there was 
none of the old Gr. freedom. ‘The new Gr. 
settlers themselves, brought into close contact with 
Asiatics, became half orientalized. Something of 
the old subtlety in speculation remained, some- 
thing of the plastic skill of the older art. But the 
combined strength, simplicity, and lovely sym- 
metry of Gr. genius was lost. Moral philosophy 
alone, in the hands of the Stoics, remained a 
vigorous activity; but now that the free state 
was a thing of the past, it was rather the life and 
duties of the individual than the collective life and 
needs of the organized community that formed the 
matter for criticism and theory, 

Alexander and his successors invited the Jews 
to join in this work of colonization, and they re- 
sponded freely. In Egypt, indeed, there were 
already Jews serving in the army of Psammiti- 
chus I. as early as B.C. 650; and under Jeremiah 
went many others. But of these was left a mere 
remnant, when, on the occasion of the foundation 
of Alexandria, a fresh mass of Jewish colonists 
was introduced. Here they had an ethnarch of 
their own, and privileges from the first; and they 
increased so much that Philo (in Flac. ii. 523) 
before A.D. 40 estimated their number at a million. 
From Egypt they spread westward, and already, in 
Sulla’s time, were an important class in Cyrene. 
In the East the bulk of the Jewish race still re- 
mained, of course, in the old lands of the Captivity, 
beyond the Euphrates, there contracting Persian 
and Assyrian beliefs and culture rather than Greek. 
But in the Gr. cities of Syria they were, from the 

* See art. on ‘ Primitive Pictographs and Script from Crete and 


the Peloponnese’ in Journ. of Lellenic Studies, vol. xiv. pt. 2, 
1894, p. S69, 
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time of the Diadochi, very numerous. In Damascus 
Jos. (BJ VIL. vili. 7) says there were 18,000 slain 
in the war of A.D. 66-70 alune. Antioch was full 
of them, as were all the coast cities, from Sidon 
southwards. In Asia Minor, as early as the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.c., Aristotle met an 
educated Jew who was Greek not only in speech, 
but in spirit (Jos. c. Ap. i. 22), In Phrygia and 
Lydia, Antiochus the Great planted 2000 families 
of Mesopotamian Jews (Jos. Ant. XII. 111, 4)—a 
proof that it was not from the small district of 
Juda alone and from the remnant restored by 
Cyrus that the new Jewish colonists were drawn 
by the Seleucid kings. However, since Ptol. Lagos 
transferred 100,000 from Judea to Egypt (Aristez 
Epist.), there must have been a great surplus of 
population in the Holy Land itself at the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. B.C. Philo (de Legat. ii, 587) 
has preserved a letter of Herod Agrippa to Caligula, 
testifying to the extent of the Greek diaspora in 
the year A.D. 38. ‘Jerusalem,’ wrote Agrippa, ‘is 
the capital city, not of a single country, but of 
most, because of its colonies in Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria in general, and Hollow Syria, as also in 
Pamphylia, Cilicia, most districts of Asia (Minor), 
as far as Bithynia and the extreme parts of 
Pontus.’ In the same way, he continues, Europe 
was full of Jews: Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, 
Adtolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, the best and 
larger part of Peloponnese. And not the main- 
land only. For Eubca, Cyprus, Crete, and the 
islands generally, were full of Jews. 

Many of these Jewish colonists adopted Gr. 
speech, habits, and culture. They wrote and 
thought in Greek. They read the Gr. poets and 
orators ; admired and were spectators of Gr. plays ; 
joined Gr. philosophic sects, Pythagorwan, Peri- 
patetic, Stoic or Epicurean. On the other hand, dis- 
tinctively Jewish sects, like that of the Alexandrian 
Therapeutz, ramified, according to Philo (ii. 474), 
in many parts of the inhabited world, esp. in 
Greece. Of the interpenetration of the Jewish by 
the Hellenic genius which resulted, we have left in 
religious literature three great monuments, the 
LXX, the NT, and the works of Philo; not to 
mention numerous extra-canonical apocrypha, some 
originally written in Aram. or Heb., but miostly 
surviving in a Gr. form alone. Foremost among 
the latter in religious interest are the surviving 
fragments of noch and the Jewish Sibylline poems, 

The copious works of Philo have probably sur- 
vived by mere accident; but that they are a mere 
remnant of a larger Jewish-Gr. literature is evident 
from the anonymous references to other writers 
with which his pages abound. Christian writers, 
especially Euscbius, have preserved the naimes of, 
as wellas extracts from, several Hellenistic writers 
of early date: e.g. of a Philo who wrote an epic 
on Jerus., of a poet Theodotus, and of Ezekiel who 
wrote a drama about Moses. Among the philoso- 
phic writers Aristobulns is remarkable as the first 
to use, so far as we know, the allegorical method 
of expounding the Mosaic law, about B.c. 170-150. 

These writers were Alexandrine, but there are 
many more Gr. authors who were probably Pal. 
Jews or even Samaritans. Among these, Alex. 
Polyhistor (B.c. 80-40) has preserved to us in his 
works, as cited by Eusebius, fragments of the 
chronicler Demetrius (B.c. 222-205), of Eupolemus 
(B.C. 158-157), and Artapanus, Aristeas, and Cleo- 
demus, all four Jewish historians, Jason of 
Cyrene (c. B.C, 160) wrote a history of the Macca- 
bean wars, of which 2 Mac is an abridgment made 
before Philo’s age. The Wisdom of Sol. was prob- 
ably written in Alexandria before Philo’s day. 
Numenius and Longinus, in the 2nd and 3rd cents. 
A.D., wrote to some extent under Jewish iniluenes, 
but were not Jews. 
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It is of peculiar interest to know how far Hellen- 
ism had, in the 300 years preceding Jesus of 
Nazarcth, invaded Judweaitself. The circumstance 
that the strictly Jewish territory of Juda, 
Galilee, and Perea was wedged in between large 
and affluent Gr. cities on the E. and W., would in 
itself suggest considerable inroads of Hellenism. 
Nor must it be forgotten that at least at every pass- 
over thousands of Gr.-speaking Jews were present 
in Jerus., and that many of them were domiciled 
there, as is clear from their having synagogues. 

In Ac 2° we read that on the day of Pentecost 
there were present in Jerus. Jews not merely from 
Parthia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia, but from 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Egypt, Libya about Cyrene; also sojourners from 
Rome, Cretans, and Arabians. Not all of these 
would speak Gr., but many the vernaculars of their 
districts. But the enumeration shows how poly- 
glot a multitude was to be met with in Jerus. on any 
feast day. There is no reason to doubt the tradi- 
tion that the bilingual Jewish doctors who, per- 
haps, by order of Ptoleiny Philadelphus, translated 
the Law and the Prophets some time early in the 
3rd cent. B.C., were sent from Jerus. itself by the 
high priest Eleasar. For the Jews of Jerus. made, 
as early as B.C. 300, alliance with Sparta, which 
was renewed a century and a half later (1 Mac 
1271. 8. 19-22, cf, 1418), They also made treaties 
with Gr. cities in Asia; and under the Seleucids, 
prior to the Maccab. revolt, rapid strides had been 
made towards their Hellenization. Nor was this 
revolt directed against the Gr. language, philoso- 
phy, and architecture ; but was rather excited by 
the despotic attempt of Antiochus to enforce idol- 
atry. Stillit is probable that the success of the 
revolt was a check to Hellenizing influences, and 
stimulated the use, not, indeed, of Hebrew, which 
was already a dead language, and unintelligible to 
the masses, but of the local Aramaic. If the re- 
turned Jews of an earlier generation had not been 
so gratuitously intolerant of their old Samaritan co- 
religionists, there would have been a more compact 
mass of Sem.-speaking people to oppose the inroads 
of Gr. language and habits. As 1t was, the very 
metropolis of Galilee was a Gr. city. 

Whatever reaction against Hellenism the Maccab. 
uprising may have called into being, it is yet cer- 
tain that Judza contained during the Ist cent. 
B.C. a powerful minority of Gr. Jews. The rulers, 
even of the patriotic Hasmonzean house, bore Gr. 
names, and the entire influence of the Idumzan 
usurpers, Herod and Archelaus, who succeeded, 
was cast on the side of Hellenism. The temple of 


Herod was a Gr. building ; so were all the other 


monuments and tombs of that epoch. There was 
a Gr. cireus and hippodrome in Jerus., and Herod 
was surrounded by Gr. philosophers and writers. 
The NT itself bears witness to the strength of 
the Gr. element in the very cradle of the new 
religion. Of the apostolic writings there is not a 
single one—with the dubious exception of the Heb. 
Matthew—which was not from the first written in 
Gr.; and the Gr. style of Paul, of Peter, of Jude, 
of James, and of the authors of the two Gospels 
which claim apost. authorship, is not the style of 
writers who were tyros or late learners, but of men 
who had read and spoken Greek from childhood. 
They were certainly bilingual Jews; and if it is 
probable that Jesus habitually taught in Aram., 
it is not less probable that He, like most of His 
disciples, knew Greek. Philip, who certainly 


spoke Gr. (Jn 1274, Ac 8*), besides having a Gr. 
name, came from Bethsaida Julias, a grecized 
town ; whence also came another apostle with a 
Gr. name, Andrew, and Peter himself (Jn 1%), 
We hear of believing Greeks (not Gr. Jews) in the 
entourage of Jesus (Jn 1271); and the cry of anguish, 
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Eu, Eli, lama sabaehthani, could only have been 
misunderstood by a Gr.-speaking crowd. How 
strong was the Hellenistic party in the Church 
from the first, is clear from the fact that it was 
their grievances which led to the appointment of 
the seven, all of whom bore Gr. names, while one, 
at least, was a proselyte of Antioch (Ac 6°), The 
mention of the widows of the Hellenists proves 
that this party in the earliest Church was com- 
posed of settled residents in Jerus., and not of 
mere birds of passage, like the Libyan, Cyrenian, 
Alexandrine, Cilician, and Asiatic Jews mentioned 
in the same context. Stephen, who argued with 
all these, and was also one of the new deacons, 
must have talked Greek to them ; and his speech, 
which is full of LXX citations, was no doubt 
delivered in Greek. Later on, in Ae 21%, St, 
Paul, indeed, addresses the mob in Jerus. in the 
Heb. dialect, that is, in Aramaic. But that is far 
from warranting Schiirer’s inference (ἢ. II. i. 
48), that thismob knew noGreek. For the context 
(Ac 22?) proves that St. Paul did so only to con- 
ciliate them, and therefore as an exception. Τί 
is clear that they did not expect it, and were 
surprised to hear hin whom they had just accused 
of introducing a Gr. into the temple, address them 
freely in Aramaic. They expected him to speak to 
them in the same Gr. tongue in which he had been 
conversing with the chief captain. And it is 
noticeable that on this occasion, as at Stcphen’s 
martyrdom, it was Gr.-speaking Jews (of Asia, 
Ac 217’) who had stirred up ill-feeling against the 
followers of the new Messiah. 

Many other facts point to the diffusion of a 
knowledge of Greek in Judea. The coins of the 
Hasmonzwan epoch bore Greek as well as Aram. 
legends; those of the Herodean dynasty and of the 
Romans, Greek alone. The Mishna, which repre- 
sents the Judea of that age, is full of Gr. loan- 
words, even for the commonest objects of life.* 
In the temple the notices warning Gentiles off from 
the inner precincts were in Gr. and Latin. It is 
probable even that the poorand despised in the cities 
of Judwa were more familiar with Gr. than were 
the rich Sadducees or the legalistic Pharisees. 
Thus Jos. at the end of his work (Ant. Xx. xi. 2) 
writes as follows: ‘With Gr. letters I was care- 
ful to acquire an adequate grainmatical acquaint- 
ance; though my country’s custom was an obstacle 
to my talking Gr. accurately. For with us they 
do not approve of those who learn thoroughly the 
language of many races, because they esteem this 
accomplishment as one common, not only to the 
inferior class of free men, but to such servants as 
care to learn. They allow real wisdom to belong 
only to those who clearly understand the law and 
can interpret the meaning of the Holy Scripture.’ 
From the above it is clear that though the Jewish 
aristocracy disdained to talk Gr., they did not 
equally disdain to read and write it; and that a 
command of the spoken idiom looked at askance 
by Pharisees, scribes, and Sadducees, was yet 
diffused among the humbler classes. It was just 
of these humbler people, the ‘am-hddrez, who 
knew not the law (Jn 7*), but who could often 
talk Gr., that the teaching of Jesus took hold. 
They composed the earliest Church, and were the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel. 

The crushing reverses which the Jews ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Rom. power from 
70 till 150 A.D., first in Judea and later in Cyprus, 
Alexandria, Cyrene, and elsewhere, drove the race 
in upon itself and soon established a prejudice 
against any Jewish books not written in Hebrew. 
A little before A.D. 70, when the final agony was 
at hand, it was forbidden by the Rabbis to Jewish 
fathers te have their sons any more instructed in 

* See Schiirer, HJ P, as above, ὃ 22. 
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Greek,* which proves that till then ithad been a com- 
mon practice. The writing of divorcement might, 
according to the Mishna, be in Greek (Gidéim, 1x. 8) ; 
and the LXX was recognized by official Judaism 
(Megilla, i. 8). In spite of the prejudice aroused 
against Gr. by the events of A.D. 70, two or three 
new Gr. translations of OT were made for the use 
of Gr. Jews in the hundred years which ensued. 
But the prejudice continued to grow, and the 
cruelties perpetrated upon Jews by the Christians, 
so soon as they got the upper hand, must have in- 
tensified it. And the result is seen to-day in the 
circumstance that of all the voluminous Jewish- 
Greek literature which once existed, apna sty 
vives except what the Christian Church has kept. 
No doubt the vigilant censorship of the Cath. 
Church is, in part, responsible for this deprivation, 
which we of to-day feel so kcenly. For the fanati- 
cism which destroyed all heretical works so-called 
was not likely tospare Jewish books. Still, the pre- 
judices of the Jews themselves must be largely to 
lame. 

The tendencies and characteristics of Greek 
Judaism will be further dealt with under the 
articles ISRAEL and RELIGION. 

It is enough here to point out that the Gr. Jews 
were not alien, as is often supposed, from the 
Messianic hope. The JewishSibylline poems know 
of it; and Philo, in spite of all his Hel. training, 
held it with intense fervour, as is clear to any one 
who will read his two tracts de Premiis et Poenis 
and de Husecrationibus. 

The relations of the Jews to their Gr. fellow- 
townsmen were invariably hostile on both sides. 
They were constantly ready to massacre each 
other. This hatred was due to the fact that in 
each city the Jews formed a community apart, 
often under archons or ethnarchs, or an assembly 
of their own. ‘They could join in no heathen 
festivals, nor eat any meats, nor even use oil for 
anointing which they had not themselves prepared. 
How much the Gentiles resented tlis Jewish ex- 
clusiveness is clear from hints in Juvenal, Tacitus, 
and other ancient writers. The Jews, in fact, held 
the same position in a pagan community as do the 
Mohammedans of India among the Hindoos who 
surround them. Add to this that the Gr. Jews 
lost no opportunity of making converts among 
the pagans, and were especially successful in 
winning over the women. ‘These converts were, of 
course, obliged to cut themselves adrift from their 
old friends and families—a circumstance which 
intensified the hatred of the Greeks for a religion 
and race at once exclusiveand usurping. The pro- 
pagandism of the Christians had from the first the 
same result. The new religion, like the old, 
spread among Gentiles at the expense of family 
ties and affections; and on their ruin ultimately 
consecrated the principles and edifice of monasti- 
cism. In the Jewish sects of Essenes and Thera- 
peut, esp. of the latter, we may trace similar 
results arising out of similar conditions within Gr. 
Judaism itself. The Rom. Government, however, 
always recognized Judaism as the religion of a 
race, and therefore as something respectable and 
deserving of protection from Gentile assaults. 
For Christianity, which was not a national cult, 
and for that reason a more rapid solvent of family 
and citizen ties, the Government had less solicitude ; 
and was less anxious, as a rule, to protect it from 
the storms of popular hatred which it everywhere 
excited. For further information on such points, 


see art. on PROSELYTE ; and on the whole subject of | 


Greek Judaism, see Schiirer, HJP (esp. 11. i. 11-51, 
and II. 1ii. 156-381), before each chapter of which is 
given an array of the chicf authorities on every 
part of the subject. F. C. CONYBEARE. 

* Talmud, Sota, ix. 14. 
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GREEK LANGUAGE.—See LANGUAGE. 
GREEK VERSIONS. — See SEPTUAGINT and 


VERSIONS. 
GREEN.—See CouLours (vol. i. p. 4574). 
GREET, GREETING.—In OT ‘greet’ occurs 


only once, 15 25° ‘Go to Nabal, and greet him 
in my name’ (o%>¥> sneia toonbyes, lit., as AVm, 
‘and ask him in my name of peace’), The AV 
is from Wyc. 1388 (through Bish.) : the 1382 
ed. has ‘salute,’ which is the word in Cov. 
and Dou.; Gen. ‘aske him in my name how he 
doeth.’ 

In Apocr. the usual Gr. formula of salutation, 
χαίρειν, is tr? “ greeting’ in 1 Es 67, Ad. Est 16), 
1 Mac 12 15738; and ‘sendeth’ or ‘send greet- 
ing’ in 1 Es 8°, 1 Mac 1018. ° 1152 1336 14°90 9 Mac 
1110. 22.27. δ KV omits ‘sendeth’ or ‘send,’ In 
2 Mac 1” χαίρειν καὶ ὑγιαίνειν is tr? ‘sent (RV send) 
greeting, and health.’ In Sir 6° we have ‘a fair- 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings’ 
(εὐπροσήγορα, IV ‘ courtesies’). 

Asa simple formula of salutation χαίρειν occurs 
but thrice in NT, Ac 15% AV ‘The apostles and 
elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren 
which are of the Gentiles,’ RV omits ‘send’; 23°6 
AV ‘Claudias Lysias unto the most excellent 
governor Felix sendeth greeting,’ RV _ omits 
‘sendeth’; Ja 1. AV ‘James... to the twelve ° 
tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting,’ RVm 
‘wisheth joy.’ And in 2Jn 10. λέγειν χαίρειν, 
which in AV is ὑτ ‘bid one God speed,’ is in 
RV rendered ‘give one greeting.” But the most 
frequent use of ‘greet’ in AV is as a variation 
for ‘salute’ in the rendering of dordfouar (Ro 
1635. 68-11, 1 Co 16”, 2 Co 1315, Ph 431. Col 44, 1 ΤῊ 
5.9. STi 4, Tit 85. 1P ὃ. 8Jn% 8 dn), 
Elsewhere, with two exceptions, this verb is tr 
‘salute’: and there is little doubt that the Re- 
visers have done wisely in giving ‘salute’ also 
in the passages where AV has ‘greet.’ For the 
unwary reader is sure to imagine a difference 
of Greek and of meaning when he finds, eg. in 
Ph 4?! ‘Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The 
brethren which are with me greet you’; or in 
3 Jn 4 *Qur friends salute thee. Greet the friends 
by name.’ 

The two exceptions are (1) Ac 201 ἀσεωσάμενος ἐξῆλθε πορευθῆναι 
[edd. sepeterUcs] sis τὴν Maxtdoviev, AV ‘embraced thent and 
departed for to go into Macedonia,’ RV ‘took leave of them and 
departed,’ Ramsay ‘bade them farewell’; (2) He 1113 ἀλλὰ 
πόρρωθεν αὐτὰς ἰδόντες, καὶ πεισθέντες [edd. omit x. σ.], καὶ ἀστασά- 
μένοι; AV ‘but having seen them [the promises] afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced then’; RV ‘but having 
seen them and greeted them from afar,’ which Schaff (Com- 
panion to Gr, Test. and Eng. Version, 1883, p. 454) quotes in 
his ‘Select List of Improved Readings.’ 


In like manner the subst. ἀσπασμός is tr’ ‘ creet- 
ing’ in Mt 237, Lk 1145 90 16 and elsewhere (Mk 12%, 
Lk 139. 4-44, 1 Co 1674, Col 418, 2 Th 317) ‘salutation.’ 
RY gives ‘salutation’ everywhere. 

J. HASTINGS. 

GREYHOUND (nun wry carcir mothnayim, Pr 
3071).—These Heb. words signify ‘one girt in the 
loins’ (AV and RV ‘greyhound,’ AVm ‘horse,’ 
Vm ‘war-horse’). Some have supposed that the 
intention is to describe a wrestler, owing to his 
commanding figure. ‘he LXX has ‘a coek walk- 
ing proudly among the hens’ (see Θὰ. Hed. 
Lea. 8.¥.). G. Ἐς Post. 


GRIEF.—Grief comes from Lat. gravis, heavy, 
sad, through Tr. grief or gref. And although it 
is now used to denote mental anguish only, it 
formerly covered bodily pain as well. In its use 


(as in some of the Heb. or Gr. words of which it is 
the tr2 in AV) the distinction between bodily and 
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mental pain isnot verysharp. Still, its application 
may be expressed as follows :— 

1. Bodily pain or disease. (1) Heb. axa ζὄ δῦ, 
Job 2% ‘they saw that his grief was very great’ 
(RVm ‘his pain’); so 16°°% (2) τὶν mak’ dd, 
2 Ch 6” ‘ whlien every one shall know his own sore 
and his own grief’ (RV ‘sorrow,’ Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
‘pain ’—clearly the meaning here); Ps 6036 ‘ they 
talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded ’ 
(RV ‘they tell of the sorrow’; RVm ‘pain’—so 
Perowne, Del., Cheyne, de Witt, and others; LXX 
τὸ ἄλγος). (3) nbn hAldh, to be sick, used in the 
Niph. ptep. as an adj. (qualifying az> ‘ wound’), 
and tr? in Thy ‘crievous, Jer 1019 1417 30, Nah 3%, 
but as a subst. in Is 17 and tr¢ ‘grief.’ The 
Hiphil of the same vb. is tr* in Is 53! ‘Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief’? (RVm ‘made him sick,’ i.e. by bruising 
him so sorely [see Dillm. 27 loc.], LXX καθαρίσαι 
αὐτὸν τῆς πληγῆς, Vulg. ‘conterere eum in infirmi- 
tate,’ Orelli ‘to erush him by heavy sickness’). 
(4) von ROlZ, Is 53-4 (RVm ‘sickness’); Jer 67 (RV 
‘sickness’; the parallel is a29 ‘ wound’), 10!°(RVm 
‘sickness’). (5) ὀδύνη, Sus ?° ‘And albeit they 
were both wounded with her love, yet durst not 
one show another his grief.’ This meaning of 
‘orief’ is clearly seen in Shaks. J Henry JV. V. i. 
134—‘ Can honour set toaleg? No. Oran arm? 
No. Or take away the grief of a wound? No. 
Honour hath no skill in surgery then?’; or in 
Parkinson, Theatre of Plants (1640), p. 1489—‘ The 
oyle which is made of the berries [of the bay] is 
very comfortable in all cold griefes of the joynts.’ 

2. Mental affliction. (1) ax ydgdh, in Hiph. to 
cause sorrow, La 332, and the subst. jin ydgén, 
sorrow, Ps 31”, Jer 45° (RV ‘sorrow’ in both 

laces). (2) oyz ka‘as, vexation, 1S 11%, Ps 67 319, 
Pr 17”, Ec 118 2%; and its dialectic variety wy 
ka‘as, Job 6°. (3) λυπέω, to cause grief, 2 Co 2° ‘If 
any have caused grief, he hath not grieved me’ 
(RV ‘have caused sorrow’); and the subst. λύπη, 
Wis 89 11, Sir 37°, 1 Mac 6% 938, (4) ἀκηδία, Sir 
295 ‘But when he should repay, he will prolong 
the time, and return words of grief’ (λόγους ἀκηδίας, 
RV ‘words of heaviness,’ so the word is tr’ by EV 
in its two remaining occurrences in LXX, Ps 119°, 
Is 61%). (5) Once the vb. στενάζω, to groan, He 13% 
‘they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account, that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief’ (καὶ μὴ orevafovres, RVm ‘and not with 
groaning,’ Vaughan ‘with lamentations over lost 
souls’), Shaks. uses the word in both the fore- 
going senses in one line, JJ Henry IV. 1. i. 144— 

* Even so my limbs, 

Weakened with grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 

Are thrice themselves. Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch |’ 

3. In one of the passages referred to above, 
Pr 17”, the word has evidently an active mean- 
ing, though the Hebrew is oy ka'as, which ex- 
presses usually the feeling of vexation: ‘A foolish 
son is a grief to his father.’ This meaning is seen 
also in Gn 26 ‘Which were a grief of mind unto 
Isaac and to Rebekah’ (nm mb, RVmi ‘ bitterness of 
spirit’); 1S 25% «And it shall come to pass... 
that this shall be no grief unto thee, nor offence of 
heart unto my lord, ... that thou hast shed blood 
causeless’ (npar, RVm ‘cause of staggering’ ; 
LXX βδελυγμός [possibly, says Driver, a corruption 
of the unusual λυγμός, the word in Aq. and Symm.] 
καὶ oxdvdahov; Vulg. ‘in singultum et scrupulum 
cordis’; Dou. ‘an occasion of sobbing to thee, and 
a scruple of heart to my lord’); Jon 48 ‘And the 
Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his 
head, to deliver him from his grief’ (inyzn, RV 


if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully’ (λύπας, RV ‘griefs’; Vulg. 
‘ tristitias,’ hence Wyc. ‘sorews or hevynesses,’ and 
Rhem. ‘sorowes.’ But the meaning is clearly 
‘things that cause sorrow,’ ‘grievances,’ and no 
doubt this was Tindale’s meaning in introducing 
‘orief,’ followed by all the rest of the versions). 
For ‘grief’ was frequently used in the sense of 
‘orievance,’ as Shaks. Pericles, 1. ii. 66— 

‘Bear with patience 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself.’ 

Grievance occurs but once, Hab 1° ‘Why dost 
thou show me iniquity, and cause me to behold 
erievance?’ (Say, RV ‘ perverseness’ as the word is 
tr? by AV in Nu 237), The Heb. is a common 
word for ‘toil,’ but also has the double sense of 
misery and mischief—see Davidson, in/loc. Wvyclif’s 
word is ‘traveile’ after Vulg. ‘laborem,’ Dou. 
‘labour’; other VSS ‘sorrow.’ ‘Grievance’ seems 
to be original to AV, and it is used in the sense of 
affliction, grief, as Shaks. Two Gent. of Verona, Iv. 
111, 37— 

‘Madam, I pity much your grievances.’ 

Grieve. The verb to grieve, now almost entirely 
intrans., is so in AV only once, Jer 5? ‘thou hast 
stricken them, but they ἢ αν not grieved’ (2r-x)), 
either from >in to writhe in pain, or [with most 
edd.] from πὸ to be sick [wrongly accented]; RV 
‘they were not grieved’), The trans. vb. occurs 
often, and with the following meanings :— 

1. To make sorry, Dt 1519 ‘ Thine heart shall not 
be grieved when thou givest unto him;’ (yt, lit. ‘be 
evil,’ that is ‘sad,’ the opposite of the ‘ good’ [ΞἸὉ] 
or ‘cheerful heart’ of Jg 19*% ete. Sol 8S 18, Neh 
210 138); 1 S 233 ‘and to grieve thine heart’ (ash, 
prob, a corrupt reading for 2°7773, from 2317 to pine 
away—Driver); 15 ‘And it grieved Samuel’ 
(Sssv5 an, which must mean ‘ was wroth,’ as RV. 
But LXX [ἠθύμησε, ‘was despondent’] must lave 
read 73". Weir suggests ἽΝ, which is accepted by 
Driver. Vulg. gives ‘conturbatus est,’ Wye. ‘was 
sory, Dou. ‘was strooken sadde,’ Gen. ‘was 
moved’: but Cov. ‘Therefore was Samuel angrye,’ 
which Rog. changed to ‘was evell apayd’ [=was 
ill content], and he was followed by the Bishops) ; 
Job 30% ‘was not my soul grieved for the poor?’ 
(n21y); Ps 737! ‘Thus my heart was grieved, and I 
was pricked in my reins’ (γ πῃ}; RVm ‘was in a 
ferment,’ a change for which, says Cheyne [Zxpos. 
3rd ser. vi. 44], we may be thankful, adding, ‘ Fancy 
a sufferer, of the school of the author of “οὗ, saying 
that ‘‘his heart was grieved”’; he also refers to 
Segond’s bold and happy rendering, ‘ Lorsque mon 
ceur s’aigrissait, et que je me sentais percé dans 
les entrailles.’ Oxf. Heb. Lex. tr. ‘my heart was 
soured or embittered’); Is 54° ‘as a woman for- 
saken and grieved in spirit’ (ΠῚ nzisy1nzuy,; Cheyne, 
‘as an outcast and downcast woman’ ; La 3°35‘ For he 
doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men’ (73:1); Dn 715 “1 Daniel was grieved in n1y spirit 
in the midst of my body’ (‘m1 ΠΡΊΩΝ) ; 2 Es 108 ‘ see- 
ing we all mourn and are sad... art thou grieved 
for one son ?’ (‘tu autem contristaris in uno filio’) ; 
Mk 3° ‘being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts’ (συνλυπούμενος, the prep., says Gould, prob- 
ably denoting the sympathetie character of the 
grief; He was grieved because they hurt them- 
selves). 

2. To be heavy on, weary, harass: Gn 4955 ‘ The 
archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him’ 
Qn); Dillm. ‘became bitter against him’ [lit. 
‘treated him bitterly]; Spurrell, ‘harassed. him’ ; 
Job 4? ‘If we assay to commune with thee, wilt 
thou be grieved γ᾽ (nya, lit. ‘ wilt thou be wearied ?’) 
So Pr 9015 ‘The slothful man hideth his hand in his 


‘from his evil case’); Sir 266 ‘ But a grief of heart | bosom; it grieveth him to bring it again to his 
and sorrow isa woman that is jealous over another | mouth’ (AVm ‘he is weary’); Ps78* ‘ How oft did 
woman ’ (ἄλγος) ; 1 P 2! ‘For this is thankworthy, ! they... grieve him in the desert’ (##2°¥y2) ; 112% 
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‘The wicked shall see it and be grieved’ (nym, O2f. 
Tex. ‘be vexed or indignant,’ as in Neh 3°, Ke 
518); Ac 43 1618 (both διαπονέω). For this meaning 
of ‘grieve’ cf. 2S 3% Wyc. ‘Thin hondis ben not 
boundun, and thi feet ben not greved with fettris’ ; 
Is 713 Cov. ‘Is it not ynough for you, that ye be 
grevous unto men, but ye must greve my God 
also?’; and Child, Ballads, iv. 150— 
‘Yet in suche fere yf that ye were, 
Amonge enemys day and nyght ; 


I wolde withstonde, with bowe in hande, 
To greeve them as I myght.’ 


3. To cause loathing, to disgust: Ex 1152. ‘They 
were grieved because of the children of Israel’ 
(apt, RVm ‘abhorred’); Ps 951° ‘ Forty years long 
was I grieved with this generation’ (mpxy; LAX 
προσώχθισα ; Vulg. ‘offensus fui,’ Wyc. ‘offended 
i was’; Del. ‘had 1 ἃ loathing at’; Kay ‘loathed’ 
or ‘rejected with abhorrence’). The same vb. (in 
Hithp.) is tr¢ ‘grieve’ in Ps 119158 139%, where 
RVm gives ‘loathe’; He 3!% 17 (quot® of Ps 957°, 
and the only occurrences in NT of προσοχθίζω, 
which is the tr® in LXX of 5y: to loathe, »1p to 
spue out, pip to be disgusted with, etc.: see Thayer, 
s.v.). Οὗ, Ex 1718 Tind. ‘And the fishe that is 
in the river shall dye, and the river shall stinke ; 
80 that it shall greve the Egyptians to drinke of 
the water of the ryver.’ 

4, To give pain, to hurt: Est 4* ‘Then was the 
queen exceedingly grieved’ (Snpanm, Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
‘and she writhed [in anxiety]’); Is 5710, Am 6° 
(both 425 to be sick, one in Piel ‘to become sick,’ 
other in Niph. ‘to be made sick’); Ro 14” ‘If thy 
brother be grieved with thy meat’ (λυπεῖται). This 
meaning, being always fig. in AY, is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from (2) above, but it was once quite 
distinct, and is used literally by Spenser, ΨῸ 1. 
vill. 17— 

‘ Thereat he rored for exceeding paine, 
That to have heard great horror would have bred ; 
And scourging th’ emptie ayre with his long trayne, 
Through great impatience of his grieved head.’ 

Grievous follows grieve pretty closely in mean- 
ing. 1. Burdensome, as Gn 12” ‘the famine was 
erievous in the land’; 1 K 193 “ Thy father made 
our yoke grievous’; Is 15* “ His life shall be griev- 
ous unto him’; Ph 3] ‘To write the same things 
unto you, to me, indeed, is not grievous’; 1 Jn 5? 
‘His commandments are not grievous.’ Cf. Ex 
1818 Tind. ‘The thinge is too grevous for the, and 
thou art not able to do it thi selfe alone.’ 2. 
Distressing, irritating, Ex 84 ‘a grievous swarm 
of flies’; Ps 10° “ His ways are always grievous’ ; 
Pr 15! ‘ grievous words stir up anger’; 1510 ‘ Cor- 
rection is grievous unto him that forsaketh the 
way’; Ac 20” ‘after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you.’ So Is 19* Coy. ‘I 
wil delyver Egipte also in to the hondes of griev- 
ous rulers, and a cruel king shal have the rule of 
them.’ 3. Threatening, alarming: Ps 31 ‘ Let 
the lying lips be put to silence which speak griev- 
ous things.” Cf. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 150, 
* At these wordes all they that were present began 
to murmure, and to cast a disdaynous and grevous 
loke upon Gysippus’; and Bunyan, PP (Clar. 
Press ‘ed. p. 105), ‘So when he arose, he getteth 
him a grievous Crab-tree Cudgel, and goes down 
into the Dungeon to them.’ 4. /Heinouws, severe; 
Gn 18 ‘ their sin 1s very grievous’; Jer 164 ‘ The: 
shall die of grievous deaths.’ So Shaks. Jul. Cas. 
Ill. ii. 84— 

“If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Casar answered it.’ 
5. Sorrowful : Gn 50" ‘This is a grievous mourn- 
ing to the Egyptians.’ Cf. Hakluyt, Voyages, 
1, 159, ‘The grievous complaynts of our liege sub- 
jects concerning traffiqne.’ 
Grievously is either severely, Is 91, Jer 9319, Wis 
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1916, 2 Mac 978, Mi 86 15%; heinously, La 18 3 
Ezk 145; or painfully, 2 Mac 7 147% Cf. 
Taverner’s Bible, 3 Mac 4 Heading «The people had 
pyty to se them so grevouslye handled’; Udal, 
Erasmus’ Paruphrase on Mk 5 ‘The common sort 
are wont to take the deathe of yong folkes much 
grievouslyer then of old.’ 

Grieyousness occurs but twice, Is 10! ‘ Woe unto 
them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 
write grievousness which they have prescribed’ 
(Soy, ὅ.6. burdensomeness, oppression; RV ‘per- 
verseness’ as the same word is tr? by EV in Nu 
937%, In Hab 1910 15. ‘ grievance’ in AY toe above]) ; 
Is 2115 ‘They fled .. . from the grievousness of 
war’ (ono 125 °159, lit. ‘ from the face of the weight 
of war,’ Vulg. ‘a facie gravis preelii,’ Wyc. ‘ fro the 
face of the grevous bataile’). Udal uses the word 
in the sense of heinousness (Erasmus’ Paraphrase 
on Mk 5), ‘Consider not the multitude and griev- 
ousnes of thyne offences; onelye regarde that 
Jesus is he that came to save all men, and is 
able to doe all thinges with a beck.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

GRINDER.—The ‘grinders’ of Ec 12° are the 
erinding women at the mill (see MILL). But in 
the margin of Job 29" the ‘grinders’ are the 
molar teeth. Cf. Holland, Pliny, xi. 37, ‘The 
great grinders which stand beyond the eye-teeth, 
in no creature whatsoever do fall out of them- 
selves,’ and Fuller, Worthies (Ches-shire), *‘ How 
necessary these are for man’s sustenance, is proved 
by the painfull experience of such aged persons, 
who wanting their molare teeth, must make use 
of their gums for grinders,’ 


GRISLED (modern ‘ grizzled’) is the tr® of [153] 
baréd, ‘spotted’ (perhaps as with 72 ‘ hail’) in 
Gn 31: of rams, and in Zee 6° of horses. 
Shaks. uses both spellings, Pericles, iii., Gower — 

‘The grisled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth.’ 

Hamlet, 1. 11. 240— 

‘Ham. His beard was grizzled? No? 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silvered.’ 

The word means ‘grey,’ and in middle Eng. a 
‘grisel’ was a grey-haired man, as Gower, Con/. 
Amantis, ili. 356, ‘That olde grisel is no fole.’ 
It has no connexion with grisly=hideous. See 
COLOURS. 


GROSS is used in AV of darkness (Is 60°, Jer 
1316), and of man’s heart (Mt 1315, Ac 28°’). In the 
first case ‘ gross darkness’ is tr® of 277, which is 
tr? simply ‘darkness’ everywhere except in those 
two pt and in Job 2915" (AV ‘dark clond,’ RV 
‘thick darkness’), Dt 5% (EV ‘thick darkness’), 
zk 34)? (“y oy EV ‘dark day,’ RVm ‘ day of thick 
darkness’). The meaning of ‘ gross’ is thus simply 
‘thick,’ ‘impenetrable.’ In the second case ‘make 
gross’ is tr® of παχύνω, which means lit. ‘make 
thick or fat,’ and fig. ‘make stupid,’ and occurs in 
NT only in those two places, where it is an exact 
quotation from LAX of Is 6° (EV ‘Make the 
heart of this people fat’). Gross has thus the 
metaphorical sense of dull, stupid, crass. 


Gross means properly ‘large,’ ‘ bulky,’ as Shaks. Lear, 1¥. 
vi. 14— 
‘ The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles.’ 


Then it expresses that which is big and plain, as Tindale, 
Works, i. 97, ‘ Scripture speaketh after the most gross manner’; 


| and Udal, Frasmus’ Paraphrase on 1 Jn 1 (fol. 271), ‘In dede 
the unbclief of mans heart required, that the trueth should be 


credited by grosse outward experimentes.’ And, yet more 
figuratively, it was used to express density of mind, as Knox, 
Hist, 424, ‘The Earle of Athole, who was thought to be a man 
of grosse judgement.’ In NT it expresses more than mental 


dulness, which involves moral culpability only as it is the 
J. HASTINGS. 


result of wilful rejection of light. 
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GROUND (πριν, pus, γῆ) is used in AV indiffer- 
ently with ‘earth’ as the tr. of the Heb. and Gr. words 
enumerated under EARTH. In RV, on the con- 
trary, there appears to be an attempt (although it 
has not been carried out with uniformity) to retain 
‘ground’ as the tr. of ap1x, and ‘earth’ as that of pw. 
The following examples of the word deserve notice— 

1. In older English ‘ground’ was used where 
we should now prefer either ‘ earth’ or ‘land,’ as 
Jer 275 1 have made the earth, the man anid the 
beast that are upon the ground’ (yIw7 ‘Ns-?y, RV 
‘upon the face of the earth’); Ezk 1918 ‘in a dry 
and thirsty ground’ (pay, RV ‘land’). Cf. [5 53° 
Cov. ‘ Whose generacion yet no man maye nombre, 
when he shalbe cnt of from the grounde of the 
lyvinge.’ 2. In Sir 18° ‘ground’ is used figur- 
atively for the bottom of a thing, ‘As for the 
wondrous works of the Lord, there may nothing 
be taken from them, neither may anything be put 
to them, ncither can the ground of them be found 
out.’ This is Coverdale’s tr®, and it has been 
adopted by all the VSS after him, except the 
Douay, though the Gr. is merely οὐκ ἔστιν ἐξιχ- 
νιάσαι. The Vulg. has simply ‘nee est invenire,’ 
whence Wyc. ‘nethir it is to fynde,’ and Dou. 
‘neither is it possible to finde.’ RV gives ‘ Neither 
is it possible to track them out.’ Ground is used 
in the Preface to AV 1611, with the same mean- 
ing, ‘ Therefore let no mans eye be evill, because 
his Maiesties is good . . . but let us rather blesse 
God from the ground of our heart, for working 
this religious care in him, to have the translations 
of the Bible maturely considered of and examined.’ 
3. In 1 Ti 3 ‘ground’ means basis or ‘ founda- 
tion,’ ‘the church of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of the truth’; Gr. ἑδραίωμα, AVm and 
RVm ‘stay.’ This is the only occurrence of tne 
word in classical or biblical Greek. The Vulg. 
renders by ‘firmamentum,’ whence Wye. ‘sad- 
nesse’ [=strength], all other VSS having ‘ ground.’ 
So in Preface to AV, 1611, ‘The Edition of the 
Seventy ... was used by the Greek Fathers for 
the ground and Foundation of their Commen- 
taries.’ Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, ii. 2, p. 112, 
‘But well did one in the Council of Trent give 
these titular Bishops the title of fgmenta humana, 
mans devices; because they have as little ground 
in Gods word and the ancient Canons for their 
making, as ground in Palestine for their main- 
tenance.’ The same meaning is expressed by the 
verb ‘ to ground,’ which is found in AV as a ptep. 
only, Is 30° ‘And in every place where the 
erounded staff shall pass, which the LORD shall 
lay upon him, it shall be with tabrets and harps’ 
(71ND ΠΡ avo 7D mm, AVm ‘every passing of the 
rod founded’; RV ‘every stroke of the appointed 
staff,’ RVm ‘ every passing of the staff of doom’ ἢ) ; 
Eph 9117 ‘being rooted and grounded in love’; Col 
1° ‘If ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled’ (both re@euedcwuévor). Cf. Mt 7° || Lk 6%, 
Tind. ‘the wyndes blewe and bet upon that same 
housse, and it fell not, because it was grounded on 
the rocke.’ In Ex 918 Tind. nses the word in the 
slightly different sense of established, ‘Tomorow 
this tyme I will send doune a mightie great hayle ; 
even soch one as was not in Egipte sence it was 
grounded.’ J. HASTINGS. 


* The passage is difficult. Most of the Eng. VSS, like the 
LXX, paraphrase rather than translate. The rendering of AV, 
which ig nearly that of Vulg. (‘Et erit transitus virgwe fun- 
datus’) ig barely intelligible, even after it is improved by Kay, 
‘And every passing of the staff of sure foundation.’ An easy 
emendation of the Heb. is 123 Av ‘rod of correction,’ of Pr 
2215, but Skinner thinks it too easy to be worth much, besides 
that it only replaces one singular expression by another. 
Modern edd. as a rule prefer something like RYm. Thus Del. 
‘every stroke of the rod of destiny’; Plumptre, ‘wherever 
shall pass the destined rod’ ; Cheyne, ‘ whenever the destined 
staff passeth over,’ referring to Hab 112 ‘O Jehoyah, thou hast 
appointed them [same verb] for judgment,’ 


GROVE.—1. wy, avvs ‘dshérdh, ἄλσος, lucus. 
Wherever the word grove occurs as the tr® of 
‘dshéradh it should be transliterated asin RV. See 
ASHERAH. 

2. dvix “éshel, ἄρουρα. Abraham is said to have 
planted a ‘grove’ (AV Gn 21% marg. ‘ tree’). Saul 
abode ‘under a tree’ (AV 15 22° marg. ‘grove in 
a high place’). The bodies of Saul and his sons 
were buried ‘under a tree’(1S 31" AV). In all 
these passages RV correctly renders *éshel, which 
is the same as the Arab. ’athi, by ‘ tamarisk tree.’ 
See TAMARISK. G. E. Post. 


GRUDGE.—Skeat (Etymol. Dict.? s.v.) derives 
‘orudge’ originally from the imitative sound kru 
or gru, seen in Gr. γρῦ, the grunt of a pig; ‘ grunt’ 
and ‘growl’ coming from the same root. Hence 
its primary meaning is to express audible dis- 
content, murmur, as Paston Letters, 138, ‘I here 
a gruggyng.’ In this sense ‘grudge’ is of frequent 
occurrence in the earlier versions. Thus Lk 15? 
Wye. (13880), ‘ And Farisees and Scribis grucchiden, 
seyinge, For this man receyveth synful men, and 
etith with hem’ (Tind. and all others ‘ murmured’); 
197 Wye. (1380), ‘And whanne alle men sayen, thei 
grucchiden, seyinge, For he hadde turned to a 
“aig man’ (Tind. ‘And when they sawe that, 
they all groudged’; Rhem., ‘they murmured,’ and 
so AV); Ac6! Wye. (1388), ‘the Grekis grutchiden 
[1380, ‘ grucchinge’] agens the Ebrews’ (Tind. 
‘ther arose a grudge amonge the Grekes agaynste 
the Ebrues,’ Rhem. and AV ‘a murmuring’); 1 Co 
10” W ye. (1380), ‘ Neither grucche [1388, ‘grutche’] 
ye, as summe of hem grucchiden[1388, ‘ grutchiden’], 
and thei perisheden of a wastour, or destrier’ (Tind. 
‘Nether murmur ye as some of them murmured, 
and were destroyed of the destroyer’); Mk 145 
Tind. ‘And they grudged agaynste hir’ (Wye. 
[both VSS] ‘ thei groyneded in to hir’; Rhem. and 
AV ‘they murmured against her’); Ps 2! Pr. Bk. 
‘Why do the heathen grudge together?’ (changed 
in 1662 into ‘so furiously rage together’). About 
1611, says Trench (On AV of NT, p. 48), ‘to 
grudge’ was ceasing to have the sense of ‘murmur 
openly,’ and was already signifying ‘to repine 
inwardly’; and a ‘ grudge’ was no longer an open 
utterance of discontent and displeasure at the 
dealings of another, but a secret resentment there- 
upon entertained. Accordingly ‘grudge’ of the 
earlier VSS was sometimes displaced in AV by 
‘murmur’ (a change, however, which had in every 
such case except Nu 17° been made already by 
Dou.-Rhem.); but it was retained in a few places, 
—‘by an oversight,’ says Trench. These places 
are: Ps 59% ‘Let them [‘the pack of hounds with 
which Saul is hunting David’—Del.] wander up 
and down for meat, and grudge if they be not 
satishied’ (ΟἿ; AVm ‘If they be not satisfied 
then will they stay all night,’ so RV ‘and tarry 
all night if they be not satisfied’) ;* Wis 1957 ‘ For 
look for what things they grudged, when they 
were punished’ (ἡγανάκτουν, Vulg. ‘indignabantur,’ 
RV ‘whereat they were indignant’); Sir 10" ‘ And 
he that hath knowledge will not grudge when he 
is reformed.’ (od γογγύσει ; Vulg. ‘non murmurabit,’ 
RV ‘will not murmur thereat’); Ja 5° ‘Grudge 
not one against another, brethren, lest ye be con- 
demned’ (μὴ στενάξετε, Vulg. ‘ Nolite ingeiiscere,’ 
RV ‘murmur not’). 


* AVm and RV give the only possible tra of the Mass. text, 
and they are in agreement with most mod. edd. (Del., Per., 
de Witt, Kirkp. etc.), as well as with the Gen, version ‘and 
surely they shal not be satisfied, thogh thei tarie all night.’ 
The AV is the rendering of a>") or 3, and is after LXX 
(γογγύσουσιν), Aq., Vulg. (‘murmurabunt’), Jer., Wyc. ‘thei 
shal grucche’ (1388, eae Luth., Cov. (‘ grudge,’ so Rog., 
Cran., Bish.), Dou. (‘murmur’); and itis preferred by Burgess 
and Cheyne. Wellh. (PB) gives ‘They shall be sated, forsooth, 
and be quieted.’ 
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This meaning of the word may be illustrated by Elyot, The 
Governour, ii, 183, ‘Semblably there be some that by dissimula- 
tion can ostent or shewe a highe gravitie, mixte with a sturdy 
entretaynement and facion, exilinge them selves from all 
pleasure and recreation, frowninge and grutchinge at every 
thinge wherein is any myrthe or solace, all though it be 
honeste’; so Sir John Maundevile, Voiage, p. 69 (ed. 1727), 
‘Thanne passe men be the welle that Moyses made with his 
honde in the Desertes, whan the people grucched, for thei 
found no thinge to drynke.’ 

In the same sense the subst. ‘ grudging’ has been 
retained in AV in 1 P 4° ‘ Use hospitality one to 
another without grudging’ (TR ἄνεν γογγυσμῶν, 
edd. γογγυσμοῦ, RV ‘without murmuring’). Cf. Ex 
167 Wyc. “1 have herd forsothe youre gruccliynge 
agens the Lord; what forsoth ben we, that ye 
grucchen agens us?’ (ind. ‘ because he hath herde 
youre grudgynges agaynst the Lorde: for what 
are we that ye should murmure against us?’); 
Nu 175 Tind. ‘So I wyll make cease from me the 
etudgynges of the children of Israel which they 
grudge agenst you.’ So Sir T. Elyot, The Gover- 
nour, ii. 150, ‘Leave youre grudgynges and 
menasinge countenaunce towarde Gysippus’; and 
Chaucer, Persones Tale, 499, ‘After bakbyting 
cometh grucching or murmuracion ; and somtyme 
it springeth of impacience agayns God, and som- 
tyme agayns man.’ 

The modern meaning of the word is found twice 
in AV, in the phrase ‘ bear a grudge against,’ and 
in the ady. ‘ grudgingly’: Lv 1918 ‘Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people’; 2 Co 97 ‘ Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver’ (ἐκ λύπης, lit. ‘out of sorrow,’ as RVm). 

J. HASTINGS. 

GUARD.—1. The guards of a foreign ruler (king 
of Egypt, Gn 8736 al. ; king of Babylon, 2 K 258 a/., 
Jer 39! al., Dn 314) are called onaun hattabbdhim 
(Aram. wan tabbdhayyd), ‘the slayers.’ The 
singular nav fabbdh (1 S 9%: 74) is translated ‘eook,’ 
but the literal meaning is ‘slayer [of animals],’ for 
in the East the cook has a double duty (‘slay and 
make ready,’ Gn 4318. In RVm (Gn 8796 al.) 
tabbdhim is translated ‘ executioners’; but though 
the guards carried out executions, it may be 
doubted if this work gave them their name. In 
the Apocrypha the guards of a Persian king 
(1 Es 8 and of Holofernes (Jth 197) are called οἱ 
σωματοφύλακες. 

2. An Israelite king had ον rdzim, lit. ‘runners’ 
(1S 22” RV [also in 21’, if we adopt, with Driver, 
Griitz’s doubtful conjecture oy7 ‘runners,’ instead 
of MT ον ‘herdsmen’, 2 K 11°) who ran before his 
chariot (1 K 15), and kept watch at his door (1 Καὶ 
1451. 8 -- 9 Ch 1211), In 158 315 they are called his 
‘men’ (his ‘ house,’ 1Ch 106). David had also foreign 
guards, CHERETHITES AND PELETIIITES (which 
see). At a later time the Carites, “2n hakkdri 
(2 Κα 114 RV), were probably foreign guards. On 
the other hand, nynvn mishma‘ath, ‘ guard’ (28 23% 
=1 Ch 11”) probably means ‘council’ (as 1S 9913 
RV), the body which heard (fr. yoy shdma', ‘to 
hear’) the king’s affairs (but see Driver, ad Joc.). 
The guard had an armoury or guardroom, δ ΝῊ 
th’ héirdzim (1 K 14°), perhaps in the house of the 
forest of Lebanon (1 KK 1011, In the fallen state of 
Judah after the Return, Nehemiah’s guards (if 
regular guards they were) are called (not rdzim, 
‘runners,’ for the word suggests ‘pomp,’ but) 
seven wis ’anshé hammishmdr, ‘men of the wateli’ 
(Neh 4%). 

3. The well-known Pretorian Guard is men- 
tioned in two places of the NT, in Ac 9815 (a pas- 
sage absent from WII and from RY text) τῷ στρα- 
τοπεδάρχῃ (-χῳ), ‘the captain of the guard’ (‘of the 
prectorian guard,’ RVm), and in Ph 118 ἐν ὅλῳ 
τῷ πραιτωρίῳ, ‘throughout the whole pretorian 


guard,’ RV. 


4, There is mention in Mt 9705: 66 (ἔχετε κουστωδίαν, 
‘ye have a guard,’ RV) of the Temple Guard, 
which, under a Roman oflicer, was stationed in 
the Tower of Antonia, and had charge of the high- 
priestly vestments (Jos. Ant. XV. xi. 4). 

5. In Mk 6” orexovAdrwp (Lat. speculator, ‘a 
soldier of his guard,’ RV) properly means ‘a look- 
out officer.’ Ten such oflicers were attached to 
each legion. They were used for bearing de- 
spatches (Suet. Calig. 44), and for executions 
(Senec. De Jra, 1.16). See Wordsworth on Mk 6”, 
and Benson, Cyprian, p. 505 note. 

W. E. BARNES. 

GUDGODAH (7737:9).—A station in the journey- 
ings of the Israelites, mentioned only Dt 10’, 
whence they proceeded to Jotbathah. There can 
be little doubt that Hor-haggidgad in the itinerary 
of Nu 33% indicates the same place. The general 
considerations which suggest a site for it in or near 
the Arabah are given in ὃ iv. of the art. EXoDUS, 
and the position of Wady Ghudaghid (which runs 
intothe Wady Jerafeh, see maps of Robinson and 
Palmer) is suitable, but the identity of name is 
exceedingly doubtful (see Driver on Dt 107), It 
should be noted that Gudgodah has the def. art. 
in Heb., and that the LXX translates Tadydd, as it 
does in the case of Horhaggidgad (wh. see). 

A. Τὶ CHAPMAN. 

GUESS is used intrans. (followed by ‘at’) in the 
sense of ‘divine,’ ‘find out,’ Wis 916 ‘ Hardly do we 
guess aright at things that are upon earth’ (μόλις 
εἰκάζομεν, Vulg, ‘ difficile estimamus,’ RV ‘divine,’ 
RVm ‘ conjecture’); Sir 9! * As near as thou canst, 
guess at thy neighbour, and consult with the wise’ 
(στόχασαι τοὺς πλησίον ; Vulg. ‘cave te a proximo 
tuo’; ItV ‘guess at thy neighbours’; Edersheim, 
‘seek to make out,’ or ‘search out’). Shaks., who 
uses the word chiefly transitively, has it in this 
sense also, as Ant. and Cleop. Il. 111. 29— 


‘Guess at her years, I pr’ythee’; 
and Lucrece, 1238— 


‘Their gentle sex to weep are often willing 5 
Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts.’ 


GUEST occurs three times in EV of OT, and in 
every instance it is the tr” of a Heb. term (a’x7p) 
which means simply ‘called.’ A similar term is 
used in Arabic. Thus we have the ‘guests’ at 
Adonijah’s feast, 1K 14; the ‘guests’ of the 
‘foolish woman,’ Pr 918; the ‘guests’ whom J” 
consecrates to partake of the sacrifice consisting 
of Israel, Zeph 1’ (see Davidson and Nowack, ad 
loc.) In ΝΊ we read of the ‘ guests’ (ἀνακείμενοι, 
lit. ‘those reclining’) at the wedding feast. In 
Lk 19’ RV more exactly substitutes ‘gone in to 
lodge’ for AV ‘gone to be guest.’ The Gr. is 
καταλῦσαι, which occurs in the same sense in Gn 
193 2493.25 (both 95), Sir 14-27 363! (Eng. 36, 

Guest -chamber (κατάλυμα) oceurs in Mk 144, 
Lk 224, and in RV is substituted for ‘parlour’ 
of AV in 1S 9% The Heb. is 24, which here 
means ‘sacrificial dining-room.’ See INN. 

The Heb. term (xinp) may suggest a wayfarer who 
is hailed and urged to come in, and is suggestive at 
once of the infrequency of travel and the simplicity 
of the ancient life. It is still the universal custom 
for those who are sitting at meat in the open air 
to invite any passers-by to join them. Masons 
sitting at their mid-day meal by the roadside 
invite any passer-by who happens to look at 
them. In the house, the master or mistress pass- 
ing through the kitchen where the servants are 
taking food, will be courteously invited to partake. 
Usually such invitations are a mere expression of 
courtesy, and it is not expected that they will be 
acted upon; but the custom, now largely arti- 
ficial, explains what the reality must have been. 
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Job mentions, as an item in his self-defence, that | T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, ii. 16—‘ Nor do 


he did not eat his morsel alone (Job 8132). 

In the East, no figure is more invested with 
chivalry than the guest. In his own right he 
cannot cross the threshold, but, when once he is 
invited within, all do him honour and unite in 
rendering service (Gn 18. 19, ὧς 19; cf. Trumbull, 
Oriental Social Life, 73{f.). For this relationship 
of host and guest, see further under HOSPITALITY. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

GUILT.—See Sin. GUILT-OFFERING. — See 

SACRIFICE. 


GUILTY.—The adj. ἔνοχος (= ἐνεχόμενος, ‘held in,’ 
‘in the grip of’) is tr? ‘in danger of’ in Mt 551: * #7, 
Mk 3” (RV ‘guilty of’); and in He 2” ‘subject 
to’; butin its remaining occurrences it is rendered 
in AV ‘guilty of,’ Mt 26° ‘He is guilty of death,’ 
RV ‘worthy of,’ RVim ‘liable to’; Mk 14%; 
1Co 11” ‘guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord,’ so RV; Ja 9190 ‘For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all,’ RV ‘is become guilty of all.’ The 
phrase is quite un-English, and, although it is 
found elsewhere, as in the translation of the 
First Article of the Judgement of the Synode of 
Doré (1619), ‘Forasmuchas all men have sinned 
in Adam, and are become guiltie of the curse, and 
eternall death,’ it is used, no doubt, in imitation 
of the Eng. versions.* The expression is intro- 
duced by Wyclif after the Vulg. ‘reus est mortis’ ; 
Tind. in Mt 26%, Mk 14% used ‘worthy of,’ and 
was followed by all the versions, except the Rhem., 
which again tr? the Vulg. ‘guilty of,’ and the 
Rhem. tr® was accepted by AV; in 1 Co 11”, Ja 
2 all the VSS have ‘ gnilty of.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GULF.—Aldis Wright (in Shaks. Jfacbeth, on 
IV. i. 23), following Wedgwood, says that ‘ gulf’ in 
the sense of arm of the sea is derived from ΕὟ. 
golfe, It. golfo, and connected with Gr. κόλπος ; but 
in the sense of whirlpool or swallowing eddy it is 
connected with Dutch gulpen, our ‘gulp,’ to 
swallow, and with the old Dutch golpe, a whirl- 
pool. There are certainly the two distinct mean- 
ings, at any rate. Thus Hakluyt, Voyages, iii. 
206, ‘among which high and low lands there is a 
gulfe or breach in some places about 55 fadome 
deepe, and 15 leagues in bredth’; and Shaks. 
Henry V. τι. iv. 10— 

‘England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf.’ 


In the latter sense the word is used figuratively, as 
* Is this T. Fuller’s meaning in Profane State, v. 5—‘ Putting 


her [Joan of Arc] to death would render all English men guilty 
which should hereafter be taken prigsonerg by the French’? 


t honour the memory of Mulcaster for anything so 
much, as for his Scholar, that gulf of learning, 
Bishop Andrews.’ But it is in the former sense 
that the word is used in AV. It is found only in 
Lk 1655 ‘ Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed.’ The Gr. is χάσμα, which occurs only here 
in NT, and in LXX only 2§ 18” where it translates 
nip the great ‘pit’ (IV) in the forest into which 
they cast the body of Absalom. The Gr. χάσμα 
gives our word ‘chasm,’ but that word wasscarcely 
in use™ before 1611, and is not found in any of the 
versions. Wye. (after Vulg. ‘chaos + magnum’) 
has ‘a greet derke place,’ and Khem. more literally 
‘a great chaos’; Tind. chose ‘a great space,’ and 
was followed by Cov., Rog., Cran. ; the Gen. intro- 
duced ‘a great gulfe’ (with ‘swallowing pit’ in 
the margin), and the Bishops, AV, RV have 
accepted that rendering. 

The Rabbinical conception of the separation 
between the two parts of Hades was a thin wall, 
a mere hand- or finger-breadth (Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud, 326 f.). J. HASTINGS. 


GUNI (‘n:).—1. The eponym of a Naphtalite 
family, Gn 464%=1 Ch 713 (cf. Νὰ 26% where the 
gventilic Gunites occurs). 2. A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 
5, See GENEALOGY. According to Klostermann, 
Driver, and Budde, we should also read ‘the Gunite’ 
(3.36) for ‘ Jonathan’ in 28 23%; and for ‘ the Gizon- 
ite’ in 1 Ch 1153, Lue. has in the first passage ὁ 
Touvt and in the second ὁ Tour. 


GUR (38 ‘ dwelling,’ ‘sojourning ’).—An ‘ascent’ 
by Ibleam and Beth-haggan, 2 Καὶ 9°", Possibly, 
these two are the modern Yedla and Bett Jenn. 
But see [IBLEAM, 


GUR-BAAL (bya-wa, ‘dwelling of Baal’).—An 
unknown locality named in 2 Ch 267. The LXX 
has οἱ κατοικοῦντες ἐπὶ τῆς Πέτρας, as though Petra 
were intended, which is possible, as the inhabitants 
were Arabs. 


_ GUTTER (sus; RV ‘watercourse’).—The mean- 
ing of this word, and indeed of the whole passage 
(2S 5°), is very uncertain (cf. Driver, in Zoc.), but 
the rendering of the RV is supported by its use in 
later Hebrew. The same word occurs in the plural 
at Ps 42", where it is usually rendered ‘ cataracts.’ 
J. F. STENNING. 

* The Oxf. E'ng. Dict. has found only two occurrences before 
1611, Fita-geffray, Sir δ΄. Drake (1596), 31, ‘ Earth-gaping 
Chasma’s, that mishap aboades’; and Holland, Pliny, i. 17, 
‘The firmament also is seene to chinke and open, and this 
they name Chasma.’ 

t For the various readings of the Vulg see Plun wer, in ζοῦ, 
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HA.—The Heb. interjection nsx he’dh is once tr® 
‘ha, ha,’ Job 39% ‘He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha,’ of the neighing of the war-horse. The 

tevisers have ehanged this into ‘ Aha!’ and have 
been taken to task for giving the horse a buman 
ery. The older versions were still more ‘ human,’ 
as Wye. (1382) ‘Fy !’ or (1888) ‘Joie !’ Cov. ‘tush,’ 
Dou. ‘ Vah.’ ‘ Ha, ha’ eomes from the Gen. Bible. 
See Au, AHA. 


HAAHASHTARI (avnx7, perhaps ‘royal,’ from 
Pers. kAshdtra, ‘lordship’ or ‘realm’; cf. the 
similar adjective in Est 8!-™),—A descendant of 
Judah, 1 Ch 46, See GENEALOGY. 


HABAIAH (aan ‘J” hath hidden’).—The head of 
a priestly family which returned with Zerubbabel. 
On account of their being unable to trace their 
genealogy they were not allowed to serve (Hr 2°). 
In the parallel passage Neh 7° the name is written 
Hobaiah (737, ef. Baer on Ezr 2%). In 1 Es 5% he 
is ealled Obdia. See GENEALOGY. 

H. A. WHITE, 

HABAKKUK (pipan, ᾿Αμβακούμ, Llabacuc).*—The 
eighth of the minor prophets. Of Habakkuk’s 
personal life nothing is known with certainty, 
though it has been mferred, from the fact that 
he is termed specifieally (1! 31) ‘the prophet,’ that 
he held a recognized position as prophet, and, from 
the expression ‘on my stringed instruments’ in 
3”, that he was a member of the temple choir, 
and belonged, consequently, to the tribe of Levi. 
The first of these inferences is a possible one,t 
though it does not add much to our knowledge 
of Habakkuk. The second is doubtful, both on 
account of the uneertainty attaching to the pron. 
my, Whieh is against the analogy of other similar 
notices (Ps 4, ete.), and also on account of the 
doubt (supposing the pron. to be eorrect) whether 
at this time the ‘singers’ were neeessarily Levites. 

CONTENTS OF H.’s BooK.—The book opens with 
a dialogue between the prophet and his God. He 
contemplates with dismay the reign of lawlessness 
and violence in Judah,—‘The wicked doth com- 
pass about the righteous; therefore judgment 
goeth forth perverted,’— and expostulates with 
God for permitting it to contmuc unchecked (1?4). 
1511 J” answers that the instrument of punishment 
is near at hand—the Chaldeans, that bitter and 
hasty nation, which march through the breadth 
of the earth to possess dwelling-places that are 
not theirs, whose advance is swift and terrible, 
whose sole law is their own imperious will (v.7), 
who mock at the strongest barriers set to oppose 
their mareh, and who, as their victorious arms 
subjugate one country after another, impiously 
deify their own might—‘this his power becometh 


* The form of the name is peculiar. It is, in appearance, an 
irregular reduplicated form for what would more normally be 
papaq (cf. Smbns, nWDIN, ADBDN, ΠΙΊΞΊ2Π), from pap to 
embrace (Gn 2918 etc.; of a child, 2K 416), whence Jerome, 
in the Pref. to his Commentary on the prophet, explains it as 
περίληνψεις, or amplexatio. Vrd. Delitzsch (Proleg. 84; Assyr. 
Handwé6rterb. 281) derives it from the Assyr. Lambakaku, the 
naine of some garden plant. The LXX form ‘AuSaxoiu pre- 
supposes the pronunciation pipan, or pipan, with the double 
ὃ resolved into mb (cf. Konig, Lehrgeb. ii, 478), and the final 
k of the last syllable assimilated to the final m of the first 
Ry llable (cf. Βεελζεβου Δ). 

t The title, ‘the prophet,’ is applied in the superscriptions of 
their books to none of the other canonical prophets except 
Haggai and Zechariah. It is, however, very common in the 
historical books when a prophet is mentioned (as 2 K 1425 192); 
an it is also appended very often to Jeremiah's name in certain 
sections of his book (20? 28-16 etc.). 


his god.” But the answer raises only a fresh 
difficulty in the prophet’s mind; as he contem- 
plates the Chaldeans, and thinks of their rapaeity, 
their inhumanity, their savage and contemptuous 
treatment of the nations falling into their hands, 
the thought forces itself upon him, Can this be 
God’s method of rectifying injustice? if He has 
‘ordained’ the power of the Chaldeans ‘ for judg- 
ment,’ can it be part of His pure and holy pur- 
pose that they should to sueli a degree exceed the 
terms of their commission, and trample recklessly 
and indiscriminately upon all the nations of the 
known world? Is not this the prevalence of wrong 
upon a largerscale? In 2?“ Habakkuk places him- 
self in imagination upon his prophetic watch-tower 
(ef. Is 215), and ‘looks out’ to see what answer 
the Almighty will vouelisafe to his ‘complaint,’ 
or impeachment of the justice of God’s government 
of the world. J”s answer, the significance of 
whieh is betokened by the terms mm which it is 
introduced—it is to be written, namely, on tablets, 
that all may read it easily—is this: The soul of 
the Chaldean is elated with pride: but the righteous 
shall live by his faithfulness.* The answer ex- 
presses a moral distinction; and the distinction 
carries with it the different destinies of the Chal- 
dean and of the righteous, — destruction (it is 
implied), sooner or later, for the one, and life for 
the other. After dwelling for a moment more 
particularly—in a verse (v.°), of which the first 
words are desperately corrupt—upon the ambitious 
aims of the Chaldzeans, the prophet develops at 
length the ruin destined in the end to overtake 
him, in the form of a taunting poem (59), which 
he imagines, with dramatic vividness and pro- 
priety, to be pronouneed against him by the 
nations whom he has outraged. The Sv consists 
of five ‘ woes’ (cf. Is 55%), denouncing in succession 
the insatiable lust of conquest displayed by the 
Chaldzeans, the suicidal policy pursued by them 
in establishing their dominion, the dishonesty and 
eruelty by which the magnificence of their cities 
Was maintained, their wild and barbarous triumph 
over the nations whieh fell under their sway, their 
irrational idolatry (vv.*!°). At the close of the last 
‘woe,’ the prophet passes by contrast from the 
contemplation of the dumb and helpless idol to 
the thought of the living God, enthroned in His 
heavenly palace, before whom the earth must hold 
reverential silence (v.7°). 

Ch. 3 is very different in character from chs. 1. 2. 
Though called in the title a ‘prayer,’ the prayer, 
strietly so called, is limited to v.*, the main part 
of the chapter eonsisting of a lyric ode, of re- 
markable sublimity and poetie force, in which the 
prophet develops the thought of J” coming to judg- 
iment, and exeeuting vengeance on His people’s 
foes. ‘lhe prayer is that J” would ‘revive’ His 
‘work in the midst of years,’ t.e. renew or repeat, 
in the midst of the centuries that have passed 
since the exodus, the great ‘work’ (Ps 441) of 
deliverance wrought by Him of old. The ode 
which follows is the amplification of the thought 
thus expressed. ‘The prophet pictures a theophany 
(vv.*15) in which J” appears for the deliverance of 
1118 people and the discomfiture of His foes. The 
theophany is manifestly delineated in colours sug- 
gested by the thought of the exodus, and in part 
(as v.3) even borrowed from old poetic descriptions 
of it. The tenses (as sometimes is the case m 

* Not faith: but moral steadfastness and integrity ; see the 


i use of M3108 in 2 KK 1216 (15) 227, Jer 51 92 (2), Pr 1222 2320, 
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Ilebrew poetry) arc ambiguous; and it may be 
doubtful whether in vv.**» the poet is describing, 
in ideal colours, the past which he desires to see 
renewed, or the renewed work itself, which his 
imagination pictures as resembling the past. In 
either case, he describes (νυν. δ) J” as approaching 
from His ancient seat in Edom (Paran, οἱ. Dt 33?; 
Teman [in N.W. Edom], ef. Seir and Edom, Jg δ᾽); 
the light of His appearing illumines the heavens ; 
the earth quakes, and nations flee in consterna- 
tion. In vv.®" the poet asks, What is the purpose 
of J”s manifestation? Is He wroth with seas or 
rivers that He thus comes forth, causing the moun- 
tains to tremble, the sea to toss and roar, the sun 
and moon to lide themselves in terror? No; He 
comes forth for the salvation of His people, to 
annihilate those who sought to scatter it, and who 
delighted in the prospect of being able to ruin the 
people of God (vv.!*"). The description of the theo- 
phany ended, the poet, speaking in the people’s 
name, reverts to the thought of v.*. The prospect 
of J”s manifestation cannot be contemplated with- 
out alarm, even by Israel; the poet’s heart pal- 
pitates with fear (v.16+* is very obscure, and in 
parts evidently corrupt) ; on the other hand, even 
when scarcity and barrenness prevail in the land, 
he still cherishes a calm and joyous confidence in 
his God, who, he is persuaded, will yet ensure Ilis 
people’s salvation, and equip them (ν.}5) with fresh 
life and strength. 

DATE OF THE Booxr.—It is clear from internal 
evidence that H. prophesied towards the beginning 
of the Chaldzan supremacy ; but the precise date 
of his prophecy is difficult to fix. It depends in 
fact, at least in part, upon the answer given to a 
difficult question connected with ch. 1, which must 
therefore be considered first. The explanation of 
this chapter adopted above is the usual one; but 
it must be admitted that there are difficulties con- 
nected with it, and that it has failed to satisfy 
many recent scholars. In the first place, whereas 
the establishment of the power of the Chaldzwans 
appears, in 1° (where it is represented as incred- 
ible to those who hear of it) and in 15 (where the 
phrase used is ‘ Behold, 7 am raising up’), to lie in 
the future; elsewhere, and especially in 116 
284 10. 11. the prophet describes their treatment of 
conquered nations, and reflects upon the moral 
problems to which this gave rise, in a manner 
which seems to imply that he and his countrymen 
were perfectly familiar with it. Secondly, if 174 
be the prophet’s complaint respecting the injustice 
prevalent in Israel itself, which (15!) is to be 
avenged by the Chaldeans, how can he consistently 
complain of the Chaldeans’ treatment of his 
people, and pronounce judgment upon them on 
account of it? Thirdly, the subject of the com- 
plaint in 2! is naturally, it is urged, the same as 
that of 1**; whereas, in the explanation adopted 
above, it is different. Fourthly, the ‘ wicked’ and 
the ‘righteous’ in 119 are naturally the same, 
respectively, as the ‘wicked’ and the ‘righteous’ 
in 1*; whereas, upon the same explanation, they 
are different (the wicked and the righteous in 
Israel itself in 14, the Chaldawans and Israel in 1). 
Upon these grounds it was argued by Giesebrecht 
(Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik, 1890, p. 197 £.) that the 
true seque) to 1* was 1"; that 1° (announcing 
the advent of the Chaldeans) was a complete, 
independent prophecy, written mafare the rest of 
chs. 1-2, and not now in its original place, and that 
1*-4 describes the tyranny of the Chald@wans (v.*”), 
and its couscquences as shown in the relaxation 
of law and religion (vv.3* 4) in Judah. Wellhausen 
and Nowack (in their Commentaries) agrec. It is 
true, 151 does seem to presuppose a different 
historical situation from 1", and, with 124 (as 
ordinarily understood), may well have been written 
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down by H. at an earlier date: the book as a 
whole, as Kirkpatrick observes (Doctrine of the 
Prophets, 268), ‘is the fruit of religious reflection ; 
it exhibits the communing and questioning of the 
prophet’s soul with God,’ which doubtless was 
‘spread over some considerable time,’ and presenta 
conclusions which were no doubt reached only 
after ‘a prolonged mental struggle.’ Hence there 
is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
17-11 reflects the impression left upon the prophet’s 
mind when he first thought of the Chaldeans as 
the instrument appointed for the punishment of 
Judah’s sin, and that 1151. expresses the perplexity 
which he became conscious of afterwards, when 
the character of the Chaldeans had become more 
fully known to him. for the other inferences 
mentioned above there does not seem to be a 
sutficient foundation. The explanation which 
refers 174 to the tyranny of the Chaldeans, and its 
effects in Judah, is unnatural and forced. Nor is 
there any intrinsic reason why ‘righteous’ and 
‘wicked’ should refer to the same persons, respec: 
tively, in 1‘ and 118: that would be necessary only 
if it were the case that the prophet had the same 
individuals in view in the two passages—which is 
just what here has to be shown, even if the terms 
of 1? are not opposed to it. 


A very original view of chs. 1-2 has been propounded by 
Budde (Stud. u. Krit. 1893, p. 383ff.; EHapositor, May 1895, p. 
372 ff.). According to this scholar 124.12-17 refers not to the 
Chaldwans but to the Assyrians ; 15-11 stood originally after 24 
ag a description of the power (the Chaldwans) which would 
shortly bring the rule of the Assyrians to an end, and 28-20 gives 
expression to the joy with which the nations would greet their 
fall. In the original prophecy the Chaldwans thus appeared as 
the liberators of Israel from the yoke of Assyria; but events 50 
cruelly belied the réle thus given to them, that it was believed 
incredible that a prophet could ever have ascribed it to them; 
accordingly a later editor transferred 16-11 to its present place, 
adding 19 as an introductory verse, and by the transposition so 
altering the original sense of the prophecy that 112-17 24 could 
now be read only as referring to the Chaldeans, who thus, from 
being the power destroying the Assyrians, becamo the power to 
be destroyed. The explanation is ingenious ; but of a kind that 
could be deemed probable only if it rested upon exceptionally 
strong grounds, which, however, in the present instance, cannot 
be said to be the case; cf. more fully Davidson, pp. 50-65. 


The most probable date for the τ το of H. 
is shortly before B.c. 600—17", if the view adopted 
above be correct, being written somewhat earlier 
than the rest of the prophecy. Nabopolassar 
had made Babylon the seat of an independent 
monarchy in 625 ; in 607, with the help (as recently 
discovered inscriptions inform us*) of the Umman- 
manda, Nineveh had been destroyed; in 604, 
Nabopolassar’s son, Nebuchadrezzar, had inflicted 
a defeat upon Pharaoh-necho at Carchemish 
(Jer 462), the natural result of which, as Jeremial 
at once saw (ch. 25, ete.), could only be that the 
whole of Western Asia would fall into the hands 
of the Chaldxans. The Chaldzans invaded Judah 
for the first time in 601 or 600 (2 K 24'), Our 
knowledge of the progress of the Chaldzan arms, 
and of the effects which the news of it produced in 
Judah, is not minute enough to enable us to fix 
dates with precision ; but while 17" may belong to the 
earlier or middle part of the period which has been 
here referred to, when (v.*) the power of the Chaldzx- 
ans was being consolidated, but (v.°) the formidable 
character which it would ere long (‘in your days ἢ 
attain was still not realized in Judah, the familli- 
arity shown in such passages as 1-!” 2° & 11 ete, 
with their treatment of subject nations, and the 
reflections which their threatened interference in 
Judah arouses in the prophet’s mind, point to the 
close of the same period as that to which the main 
part of the prophecy belongs. 

CRITICAL QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
Boor. — Those connected with ch. 1 have been 
sufliciently discussed above ; it remains to consider 

* See Davidson, p. 137f., with the references, 
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those arising in connexion with ch. 2 and ch. 3. 
As regards ch. 2, Stade (ZATW, 1884, p. 154 fi.) 
and Kuenen (inl. § 76. 4-7; 77. 9) argue that the 
‘Woes’ in vv.?™ are partly unsuitable if supposed 
to be addressed to the Chaldean king, and partly, 
especially in vv.¥744, that they consist largely of 
citations and reminiscences of other passages, in- 
cluding some late ones (¢.g. v." from Mic 819; v.¥ 
from Jer 5158; v.“ from Is 11°; cf. also v.78 with 
Jer 25%, and γν.18.20 with Is 44°: 46%, Jer 101-16), 
and hence they infer that the original close of H.’s 
prophecy, 2°°*, was expanded in the post-exilic age 
by the addition of a series of Woes, directed against 
‘some heathen or heathenly-disposed enemy of the 
congregation,’ or (vv.4= 18:20 uenen) the heathen 
eenerally. It is difficult to think that the grounds 
for this conclusion are sufficient. Though some of 
the passages referred to may not suit the Chal- 
dean king, there is no adequate reason for holding 
them inapplicable to the personified Chaldean 
nation ; wits as regards νν. 2.15. HW. may naturally 
himself have quoted Isaiah and Micah: v. may 
well bethe original of Jer 51°° (especially when the 
very dependent character of the prophecy in Jer 
502-518 is borne in mind), and there is nothing to 
prevent 2'8-* being a satire on the vanities of 
idolatry, quite independent of IIIs or Jer 10. 
Budde (/.c. p. 391 f.) sees no ground for questioning 
vy, (2) 9-11. 15-17; Wellhausen (p. 164) considers it 
indubitable that the whole of vv.?° is directed 
against the Chaldean (though he thinks that 
vv, 8» 17>, where they stand, are unsuitable, and that 
vv,.12-14. 15-17 gontain indications of belonging to a 
later age than that of H.) ; Nowack questions only 
Vv. 8b» 12-14. 17b-20, See, further, Davidson, pp. 56-58. 

Whether the ode in ch. 3 is really the work of 
II. may be more doubtful. The title and the 
musical notes (vv. ® 13-19), both resembling closely 
those in the Psalter, suggest the inference that it 
was excerpted from a liturgical collection, and 
placed here by a compiler (Kuenen, 8 76.8; Cheyne, 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 157; Wellh.; Nowack ; 
and others). The same scholars (following Stade, 
l.c. p. 157 f.) argue further that the ode was origin- 
ally an independent poem, unconnected with the 
prophecy of H.: to the circumstances of H.’s age, 
so clearly reflected in chs. 1-2, there are here 
no allusions; the community is the speaker 
(vv. 1}. 1819) and no doubt also in vv.? 16); it trusts 
that J” will interfere in its behalf; but the descrip- 
tion of the foe (vv. 14) is quite general, there are 
no features pointing specifically to the Chaldeans ; 
and the comparison to a murderer delighting ‘ to 
devour the afilicted in a secret place’ (cf. Ps 10°-*) 
suggests attacks made insidiously against the 
theocracy, rather than the open warfare of the 
Chaldeans ; while, at least in v.!’, the calamities 
referred to (failure of crops and flocks) are alto- 
gether different from those which were the burden 
of lab 1-2. Conversely, the promise in 23, which 
is the prophet’s consolation, docs not at all suggest 
a theophany as its complement; and whereas in 
278 the Chaldeans are overthrown by the natural 
retribution which overtakes a despot, whien his 
power has become effete, the foe, in ch. 3, is over- 
thrown by the direct interposition of J”. It is 
true the calamities mentioned in 3!” might, in 
the abstract, be regarded as results of the Chaldean 
invasion of Judah ; but, as Davidson remarks, ‘the 
verse does not suggest a condition of scarcity and 
barrenness arising from’ such a cause, ‘ but rather 
one due to the incidence of severe natural calami- 
tics’; and had the poet been writing under the 
pressure of a hostile invasion, the invasion itself 
would naturally have been expected to form the 
prominent feature in this picture, rather than the 
misfortunes following in its train. So, again, it is 
no doubt true that the downfall of the Chaldzan, 


though brought about (ch. 2) by natural causes, 
might in ch. 3 be represented as the result of J”’s 
interposition (cf. Is 13); but even after making 
every allowance for the fact that chs. 1-2 are only 
elevated prose, while ch. 3 is written in a lyric 
strain, it remains that the thoughts most char- 
acteristic of chs. 1-2 are not developed further in 
ch. 3, but replaced by different ones. Kirkpatrick 
(Smith’s DB* s.v., Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 
276-283) seeks to show that the ode in ch. 3 forms 
an integral element in the prophet’s book; but 
his arguments show, not so much that it is 
natural or necessary, as that it is possible so to 
explain it; the destined fall of the Chaldean 
tyrant is sufficiently declared in 2°, and cli. 3 is 
not needed to render the announcement more ex- 
plicit. Nor again, though 2” would lead on 
naturally to the theophany in ch. 3, can it be said, 
in view of the contrast to vv.8: which the verse 
expresses, to require it, or to be incomplete without 
it. Wellh. (p. 166) insists strongly that νν. 11:15 is 
not the original close of the poem, and that it 
cannot be used for determining the real aim of vv.?"}8. 
If νν.11 19 might be regarded as an appendix 
attached to vv.*""* by a later hand, one ground 
for doubting H.’s authorship of the latter would 
be certainly removed. There would remain thie 
other differences between 3?! and chs. 1-2, alluded 
to above; it is also felt by many to be doubtful 
whether the nation — which seems to be what is 
intended by the term—would, in the age of H., be 
described as J”’s ‘anointed’ (315), and whether this 
usage does not presuppose a period in which the 
attributes and position belonging originally to 
David and his descendants were transferred to the 
people (cf. Davidson’s note). On the whole, while 
reluctant to conclude that the ode of ch. 3 is not 
the work of H., and while readily allowing that 
the reasons adduced do not demonstrate that it is 
not his, the present writer must own that it con- 
tains features which seem to him to make it 
difficult to affirm his authorship confidently. 

TEACHING OF THE Book. —Theologically, the 
different point of view of H. as compared with 
Jeremiah is observable. Jeremiah is so deeply 
impressed by the spectacle of his people’s sin, 
that he regards the Chaldeans almost exclusively 
as the instruments of judgment; their destruction 
is seen by him only in the distant future, and is 
viewed rather as involved in God’s purpose to 
restore His people, than as a retribution for their 
own tyranny and excesses. H., on the other hand, 
though not unmindful of Judah’s faults (15:3), 15 
engrossed chietly by the thought of the cruelties and 
inhumanities of the oppressor; 1t is these which, 
in his eyes, call for judgment, and the outraged 
nations of the earth execute 1t upon their tyrant. 
Further, H. is conscious of a problem, a moral 
difficulty, which is not the case with Jcremiah.* 
The wrong-doing of the Chaldzans is more un- 
bearable than the evil it was meant to punish ; 
hence their continued successes seem to the prophet 
to be inconsistent with J’’s righteousness, and it 
is the existence of this inconsistency which forms 
the motive of his book. Thus while Jeremiah 
bewailed the sins and coming misfortunes of his 
people, for their own sake, H. brooded over the 
moral problems which the contemplation of them 
raised in his mind. The age, we may be sure, was 
to all the faithful servants of God one of trial 
and perplexity ; but, in virtue of their different 
temperaments and mental habits, the two contem- 
Ῥω prophets were impressed by different aspects 
of it. 

The central and distinctive teaching of the book 

* Jeremiah, it is true, is vexed by the problem of the pros- 


perity of the wicked (12!-5), but only in so far as it is exemplified 
y his own personal opponents. 
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lies in the declaration of 2*; and, as indicated 
above, the true sense of this is, that while the 
wild excesses of the tyrant carry in them the germ 
of certain ruin, the ‘faithfulness’ of the righteous 
(not his fazth) will be to him a principle of life. It 
is evident that this declaration is no solution of 
the moral anomaly which the prophet discerns. 
The Chaldean might indeed, in virtue of his very 
nature, be doomed ultimately to perish, but his 
empire survived for 70 years; and meanwhile H.’s 
compatriots, so far from abiding in peace and 
security, experienced the indescribable hardships 
of siege and exile. But ‘live’ is here used in 
the full and pregnant sense which it sometimes has 
in the OT (e.g. Ezk 18), of living in the light and 
consciousness of the divine favour; and what H. 
thus promises is not mere material prosperity, but 
the moral security—of course often not unaccom- 
panicd by material benefits—which righteousness 
brings with it even in the midst of external cala- 
mities (cf. Is 3314!) and the sense of divine 
approval which even then does not desert it. It is 
enough for the prophet if he can mitigate the 
difficulty which pressed upon him, as it pressed no 
doubt upon many of his contemporaries, by recalling 
to them these two truths of God’s providence, the 
doom which, at least ultimately, overtakes the 
tyrant, and the moral security enjoyed by the 
righteous. 

With regard to the use made of 24 in the NT, 
‘another man,’ writes Wellhausen quaintly, ‘has 
made the antithesis in this verse famous, by breath- 
ing into it another spirit.’ Its second clanse is 
quoted, namely, twice by St. Paul (Ro 117, Gal 3"; 
cf. also He 10%), in the sense, ‘The just shall live 
by faith,’ in support of his doctrine of justification 
by faith. This sense, whether it was intended or 
not by the LXX translators, whose version the 
apostle used, was at any rate one which the Greek 
word used by them permitted ; and it was accord- 
ingly adopted by St. Paul in his argument. But 
it is not the scnse belonging to the Heb. mnex.* 
The NT gives us here what is in reality a develop- 
ment of the prophet’s thought. The apostle, 
familiar with the verse as it read in the LXX 
version, amplifies and spiritualizes the words of 
H., interpreting them in a sense which does not 
properly belong to them, but which, as it was 
suggested, or permitted, by the Greek, fitted them 
in that form for use in his argument. 

LITERARY AND TEXTUAL CHARACTERISTICS.— 
The hiterary power of H. is considerable. Though 
his book is a brief one, it is full of force; his 
descriptions are graphic and powerful; thought 
and expression are alike poetic; he is still a 
master of the old classical style, tersc, parallel- 
istic, and pregnant; there is no trace of the often 
prosaic diffuseness which manifests itself in the 
writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. And if ch. 3 
be his, he is, moreover, a lyric poet of high order ; 
the grand imagery and rhythmie flow of this ode 
will bear comparison with some of the finest pro- 
ductions of the Hebrew muse. 

The ¢eat of H. is manifestly, in many places, 
niore or less corrupt,—in some places, unfortun- 
ately, even beyond hope of restoration. 

LEGENDS RELATING TO HABAKKUK.—AlIthough, 
as said above, the prophet’s personal life is in the 
OT a blank, Jewish haggaddaéA found much to tell 
of him,—oftcn, indeed, in defiance of chronology 
and historical probability. Thus, according to 


* A word expressing the idea of steadfastness or faithfulness, 


might, no doubt, if limited to a relation towards a particular | 


person, pass readily into that of fidelity, or loyalty, towards 
him ; and this, again, might pass on into that of belies, or faith, 
in him; but there is no evidence that this Heb. word passed 
actually through these possible changes of meaning. 

+ Comp. similar instances of enlarged meanings in Ro 925f. 29 
1018. 20, Enh 43 etc, 


one legend,—based, no doubt, upon a connexion 
fancifully established between the command, ‘Go, 
set a watchman,’ in Is 216 and the words of Hab 2} 
‘T will stand upon my watch,’—H. was supposed 
to have been the sentinel set by Isaiah to watch 
for the fall of Babylon! Some of the later Rabbis, 
connecting his name with the words in 2K 41 
‘Thou shalt embrace a son,’ imagined him even 
to be the son of the Shunammite woman, whom 
Elisha restored to life. In the LXX text of Bel 
and the Dragon, as given in the Cod. Chisianus 
(Swete, vol. 111. pp. xii, 586), this story is prefaced 
by the words ἐκ προφητείας ᾿Αμβακοὺμ υἱοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ, ἐκ 
τῆς φυλῆς Aevl, showing both that this story was 
taken from an apocryphal work attributed to 
Habakkuk, and also that the prophet was de- 
scribed in it as the son of Jesus (Joshua, or 
Jeshua), and of the tribe of Levi. What authority 
there may have been for the statement that his 
father was ᾿Ιησοῦς, we do not know: the descrip- 
tion of him as belonging to the tribe of Levi ma 

be merely an inference from the expression in 3”, 
quoted above.* According to the ‘ Lives’ of the 
prophets, which, in two recensions, are attributed 
respectively to Dorotheus (in the Chron. Pasch., 
under Ol. 70, ed. Dind. 1832, i. 282) and Epiphanius 
(Opp. 1622 or 1682, ii. 247f.), he was of the tribe 
of Simeon, ἐξ ἀγροῦ Βῆθι τοῦ Xdp (Epiph. ἐξ ἀγροῦ 
Βηθζοχήρ), which Delitzsch thinks may be the 
Βαιθζαχαρία where Antiochus Eupator defeated 
Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mac 653. *8),—though this was 
not in Simeon, but in Judah, 70 stadia from Beth- 
zur (Jos. Ané. XI1. ix. 4), and the modern Beit- 
Sakariyeh, about 10 miles S8.W. of Jerusalem 
(Rob. BRP iii. 284). The same writers relate 
further, that when Nebuchadrezzar advanced 
against Jerusalem H. fled to Ostrakine (now 
Straki), a city on the Egyptian coast, 26 miles 
from the Rhinocorura, but that, after the Chal- 
dwans had withdrawn, he returned to his own 
lands, where he died and was buried, two years 
before the return of the Jews from Babylon (B.C. 
538). Eusebius states in one place (Onom. 246, 68) 
that his tomb was shown at Gabatha (Gibeah), 
elsewhere (256, 3; 270, 35), that it was shown at 
Echelah or Keeila (Keilah),—12 and 18 miles, re- 
spectively, S.W. of Jerusalem; and, according to 
Sozomen (HF vii. 29), the site of his grave, at or 
near Keilah, was revealed in a dream to Zebennus, 
bishop of Eleutheropolis. In the Middle Ages, 
however, it was said by Jewish writers that H. 
was buried at Hukkok (Jos 195}, in the tribe 
of Naphtali, a little N.E. of Tabor. The most 
widely diffused tradition about H. is that found 
in Bel and the Dragon **:, according to which H., 
while carrying pottage to his reapers, was suddenly 
directed by an angel to carry it to Daniel, who 
had been cast a second time, by Cyrzs, into the 
ons’ den in Babylon: upon protesting that he 
had never scen Babylon, and did not know where 
the den was, he was lifted up miraculously by a 
lock of his hair (ef. Ezk 8°) and carried through 
the air to Babylon; having there provided Daniel 
with his repast, he was immediately taken back 
by the angel to his own place. Later Jewish 
writers, and many of the Fathers, allude to the 
same legend.t 


* Though, as Keil observes, it could, at least, not be derived 
from the LXX ; for that does not express the pron. my. 

+ See further, on the legends referred to above, the references 
and discussion in Delitzsch, De Hal. Proph. vita atque ctate 
(Grimae, 1844), pp, 12-52. The story of Bel and the Dragon 
quoted (δ. p. 32f.) by Raymundus Martini (c. 1250) in a form 
agreeing substantially with that of the Syriac version, from a 
Midrash called by him the Bereshith Rabbah (not the Midrash 
generally known by that name), the authenticity of which has 
been doubted (see tb. p. 34), has been found recently in nearly 
the same form in a MS published by Neubauer, in which it 18 
stated to be excerpted from the Midrash Rabbah de Rabiah 
(The Book of Tobit, 1878, pp. viii, xiv, xci-ii, 39-43; cf. the 
Speaker's Comm. to the Apoer. ii. 344f.). 
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LITERATURE. — Delitzsch, Der Proph. Hab. ausgelegt, 1843 
(very full); Ewald, Propheten (111, 27 ff. in the tr.); Ilitzig, 
Keil, Pusey, Orelli, Wellhausen, Nowack, and ἃ. A. Smith in 
their Comm. on the Minor Prophets; A, B. Davidson (in the 
Camb, Bible for Schools); F. W. Farrar in the Minor Prophets 
(‘Men of the Bible’); A. F. Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Pro: 
phets ; and the arts. quoted above, S. R. DRIVER. 


HABAZZINIAH (ayis2n).—The grandfather of 
Jaazaniah, one of the Rechabites who were put to 
the proof by the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 35’). 


HABERGEON (πε shiryah), Job 41°°.—QObsolete 
expression (dim. of ‘hauberk,’ which is formed 
from Old Norse Aals neck, and Jergan to cover) for 
‘coat of mail’ (shiryan). In Ex 28% 39° the Ingh 
priest’s robe is compared to a habergeon (Heb. 
xian tahrd’) in that it was strengthened round the 
collar, ‘that it should not rend.’ 

W. E. BARNES. 

HABOR (πῃ; A‘ASwp, Β᾽Αβώρ δια Αβιώρ, Habor), 
still called Ahabour. Strabo (xvii. § 27) and Pro- 
copius (Bell. Pers. ii. 5) call it Aborrhas (ΑβόῤῥαΞ), 
Isidore of Charax (p. 248) Aburas (Αβούρα5), Zosimus 
(iii. 12) Aboras ('ABapas), Pliny Chaboras, Ptolemy 
(v. 18) Chaboras (XaBdpas). According to the Bible 
(2K 17818", 1 Ch 556), it flows through Gozan. The 
Habor is an important repens of the Euphrates, 
rising in Mons Masius (now called Karez Dagh), to 
the Ν, of the celebrated city Rds el--Ain (Kresaina), 
and flowing 8.8.W., throngh a cireuitons channel 
with fertile banks, into the Euphrates at Karkeseea 
= Abou-psera (Layard), after a course, to a great 
extent navigable, of nearly 200 miles. Sir H. 
Layard, standing on the conical lill of Koukab 
(about lat. 36° 20’ long. 41°), saw the main stream 
running from the N.\W. and receiving (on the N.) 
the waters of the Mygdonius (Jerujer), which 
entered it after passing Nisibis and other cities. 
Both banks are covered with mounds, doubtless 
remains of Assyrian cities. The name of the 
Habor is found in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

Tiglath-pileser I. (about B.c. 1120) boasts of 
having killed ten mighty elephants in the land of 
Haran and ‘on the banks of the Habor.’ Assur- 
nazir-apli (B.C. 885-860) crossed the Tigris, con- 
quered the district of the Harmis (or Z/ar-rié or 
Harxit), then marched to the Euphrates after 
subjugating the district around the mouth of the 
Habor (piate 3a nar Habur, ‘the mouths of the 
river Habor,’ from which it would seem that the 
river flowed into the Euphrates through several 
outlets). According to 2 K 17°18" and 1 Ch 5? it 
was to the banks of this river that Shalmaneser 
and Sargon transported the exiled Israelites. It 
is now well known that this river has nothing to 
do with the ‘Chebar’ of Ezekiel (13 etc.) ‘The 
name //abor is perhaps of non-Semitic origin, and 
may mean ‘fish-river’ (ga ‘fish’ + bur ‘river,’ 
Frd. Delitzsch). I, A. PINCHES. 


HACALIAH (aan, Χελκ(ελιά, Χελκιάς (Luc. ),'Axared 
AN, ᾿Αχελιά (104), Neh 1! 10!, AV Hachaliah).—The 
father of Nehemiah. 'The meaning of the name is 
doubtful; Wellhausen would read it as Hakkélejah 
(31790), ὅ.6. ‘wait for J”’; ef. Is 8!” 64%, 

H. A. WHITE. 

HACHILAH (nb2n ‘dark’).—A hiding-place of 
David which was discovered to Saul by the 
Ziphites, 1 5. 23 261-4 It was a hill (myza) in 8. 
Judah, on the edge of the wilderness of Ziph; 
lying on the ‘right’ (z.e. to the south) of the desert 
(yéshimén), according to the first of the above 
passages, or, according to the second, ‘ before’ 
(35°77) the desert. It may be the hill Dahr el-kéla, 
N. of Wady el-W'ar (PHF Alem. ii. 313; Buhl, 
GAP 97). Glaser (Skizze, 11. 326) would. read 
Hachilah also in 1 S 157 instead of Havilah (mq). 
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HACHMONI, HACHMONITE.— Both represent 
one and the same Heb. word ‘sn25, but in 1 Ch 
27? the latter is translated as a pr. name, ‘Jehiel 
the son of Hachmoni,’ whereas in 1 Ch 11" Jasho- 
beam is called ‘a Hachmonite.? We should prob- 
ably render it in both cases as a gentilic name. 
In 28 238, which is parallel to 1 Ch 11", we have 
‘the Tahchemonite’ ‘snana, which is probably a 
textual error for "ἦρα, (Cf. Klosterm., Driver, 
Wellhausen, Budde, Kittel, -ad UW. cié., and see 
ADINO, JASHOBEAM). J. A. SELBIE. 


HADAD (770, 71m, ᾿Αδάδ, ‘Addap).—41., Hadad was 
the supreme Baal or god of Syria (Macrob. Saturn. 
i, 23. 18) The Assyr. inscriptions, however, 
identify him with the air-god Ramman or Rimmon, 
and accordingly in Zec 12" we find Hadad-Rimmon, 
‘Hadad is Rimmon.’ But it is probable that 
Rimmon in certain parts of Syria represented the 
sun-god, and not, as in Assyria, the god of the 
atmosphere. Besides Adad or Hadad, the cuneiform 
texts give the abbreviated Dadu and Dadda as in 
use among the Syrians, and from certain Bab. 
contract-tablets 1t would appear that Gen-Hadad, 
‘the son of Hadad,’ was another Syrian deity, 
who, with his father Hadad and mother Atargatis 
(Athtar--Athi), made up the usual Semitic trinity. 
In the religions of Asia Minor the place of LBen- 
Hadad is taken by Attys, a name which inay 
perhaps be the same as Hadad. 

2. (770) A son of Ishmael (Gn 254=1 Ch 1, AV 
Hadar). The MT is supported by the LAX (Χοδδάν, 
Χαλδά, Χοδδάδ, Χονδάν) The Samar. Pent. has 
ain, sone MSS and the Pesh. have vin, Targ. Onk. 
has ὙΠ, 

3. A king of Edom, son of Bedad (perhaps for 
Ben-Dadi; Bu-Dadi is the name of the Can. 
governor of Yurza [now Yerzeh], 8. W. of Taanach 
in the Tel el-Amarna tablets). He came from the 
city of Avith, and ‘smote Midian in the field of 
Moab’ (Gn 36%=1 Ch 1“), See further, Hommel, 
ATT, Dar €. ὔ 

ἄ, Another king of Edom (1 Ch 159), whose name 
is miswritten Hadar in Gn 36%, His capital city 
was Pau. See 4H#7' 264. 

8. A member of the royal house of Edom (1 Καὶ 
114%) who escaped while ‘yet a little child’ 
from the massacre of his family by Joab after 
David’s conquest of Edom. He was carried first 
to Paran and then to Egypt, where the Pharaoh 
received him hospitably, and assigned him lands 
and food. He married the Pharaoh’s sister-in-law, 
and his son Genubath was bronght up as an 
Egyptian prince, After the death of David and 
Joab, Hladad returned to Edom, and there worked 
‘mischief’ toSolomon. Edom, however, continued 
to be dependent on Judah, as we learn from 1 K 
97, 2 KK 3° 8”, A. H. SAYCE. 


HADADEZER (7722), ‘Hadad is a help’ (28 
§* 12, 1 IX 11%), wrongly written Hadarezer in 28 
1016-19. 1] Ch 183-5. 7-8 1916-19, The name is the Heb. 
equivalent of the Aram. Hadadidri, which is given 
in the Assyr. inscriptions as the name of the king 
of Damascus, who is called Ben-Hadad 11. in the 
OT. Bricks have been found in Babylonia stamped 
with the name of [adad-nadinakh[és] (Hadad- 
nadin-akhi) in Gr. and Aram. letters, which makes 
the reading of the divine name quite certain. 

Hadadezer was son of Rehob and king of Zobah 
(Assyr. Zubité), on the eastern fronticr of Hamath. 
His dominions included Damascus in the south, 
and extcuded to the Euphrates in the north. He 
was defeated by David ‘as he went to recover his 
border (or rather the pillar which marked the 
limits of conquest) at the river Euphrates.’ The 
Syrians of Damascus who thereupon came to his 


| assistance were also defeated, and Damascus itself 
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was occupied by the Israelites. The gilded shields 
of H. were sent to Jerusalem, and large quantities 
of bronze were obtained by David in the cities of 
Berothai and Tibhath (the Tubikhi of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and the Egyp. geographical lists). 
Toi king of Ilamath, who had been at war with 
H., now sent an embassy to congratulate the Isr, 
monarch on his victories. At a later date, when 
war had broken out between David and the 
Ammonites, H. despatched 20,000 footmen from 
Zobah and Beth-rehob to the help of the Ammon- 
ites, other troops being also furnished by the 
Syrian princes of Maacah and Tob. The combined 
host, however, was annihilated by Joab, who pro- 
ceeded to overrun Ammon. H. now obtained the 
help of the Arameans on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates ; but the Syrian army, under the com- 
mand of Shobach (called Shophach 1 Ch 19°), was 
utterly defeated by David at Ilelam, which is 
probably the Khalman of the Assyr. inscriptions, 
usually identified with Aleppo. Josephus (Ant. 
VIL. vi. 3) transforms Helam into a Syrian general, 
Khalaman, and tells us that Hadadezer, under the 
nameof Hadad, was mentioned by Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus in his history of Damascus. The battle of 
Helam completely broke the power of Zobah. 
A. H. SAYCE. 

HADADRIMMON (jis77117), mentioned in Zec 12" 
along with the valley of Megiddon. Itis commonly 
supposed to have been the place of national lamen- 
tation over the slaughter, by Necoh of Egypt (2 Ik 
23°, 2 Ch 35**4), of Josiah, the last promising king 
of Judah. Hitzig suggested (Commentar uber den 
Jesaja, 1833, on 178) that the mourning was for 
Adonis, as in Pheenicia; and he was followed by 
Movers, Kneucker, Leyrer, W. R. Smith, and 
Merx. JBaudissin (in Studien zur Sem. elig.- 
geschichte), however, concludes to stand by the 
former position. LXX reads κοπετὸς ῥοῶνος, and 
the Vulg. Adadremmon. The usual identification 
is with Lummaneh, a small village S. of Megiddo, 
and N.W. of Jenin (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
389, n. 2). 

LITERATURE.—Baudissin, Studien, etc. 295 ff.; Baethgen, 
Beitrage Ζ. sem. Relig.-geschichte, 75, 84, 255 (both these authors 
discuss fully the component elements of the word) ; Wellhausen, 
Klein. Proph. 192; W. R. Smith, RS 392n.; Schrader, COT on 


Zec 1211; Bredenkamp, Steiner, Orelli, and Nowack in their 
Comm. on Zec, ad tee. See also the separate articles, HADAD 


and Rion. IRA M. PRICE. 
HADAR, Gn 36*.—See HADAD ἃ. 


HADAREZER.—See HADADEZER. 


HADASHAH (-vin).—A town in the Shephelah 
of Judah, Jos 1557, Its site is unknown. 


HADASSAH (579 ‘ myrtle’).—The Jewish name 
of Esther (2.e. Pers. stdra, ‘star’). It occurs only 
in Est 2’. 


HADES ("Acdys, gons).—The term used in the 
LXX and NT for the abode of the departed, the 
unseen world into which men pass at death. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence in the OT, of 
very rare occurrence in the NT. In the AV of the 
OT it is unhappily rendered by ‘hell’ (Dt 32”, 
2S 228, Ps 16% 18° 116? 1398, and often), ‘the pit’ 
(Nu 1659. 3), and ‘the grave’ (Gn 37%, 1 5. 28, Job 79 
148, Ps 30° 49% ete.). The original sense of the 
English word ‘hell’ appears to have been simply 
that of the hidden, wnseen place, and in the general 
sense of the ‘realm of the dead’ it occurs in the 
statements of the Creeds on the article of Christ’s 


Descent to Hell, as well as in old English (‘The | 
Harrowing of Hell’ in the Exeter Book; Chaucer, | 


The Milleres Tate, v. 3572; Spenser, Son. 68). Its 
use in the AV, therefore, has been defended, e.g. 


by Bp. Horsley, on the ground that ‘in its primary 
and natural sense it signifies nothing more than 
the unseen and covered place’ (Sermons, 11. 20). 
But the English Revisers, recognizing the difficulty 
of disconnecting the word from its usual associa- 
tions, have displaced ‘hell’ by ‘ Hades’ in the NT. 
In the OT they have adopted a less uniform practice. 
In the historical books they have left the rendering 
‘the grave’ or ‘the pit’ in the text, and have 
placed on the margin the note ‘Heb. Sheol,’ to 
‘indicate that it does not signify the place of 
burial,’ as they explain in their Preface. In the 
poetical books they usually give Sheol in the text, 
and put ‘the grave’ in the margin. In Is 14 they 
retain ‘hell’ in the text and give ‘Sheol’ in the 
margin, on the ground that in that paragraph the 
word ‘hell’ has ‘more of its usual sense, and is less 
liable to be misunderstood,’ while ‘any change in 
so familiar a passage which was not distinetly an 
improvement would be a decided loss.’ The Ameri- 
can Revisers, however, have followed the more con- 
sistent course of giving ‘Sheol’ in the text of the 
OT, and dispensing with the variant renderings 
‘the grave,’ ‘the pit,’ ‘hell’; as ‘ Hades’ is given 
by both English and American Revisers in the text 
of the NT. (See also the article on HELL.) 

The word Hades is a familiar term in classical 
Greek. Itis usually supposed to be derived from 
a privative and ἰδεῖν, widere, ‘see,’ and hence it is 
rendered Nelucus by Hermann. This etymology 
is thought to be rendered extremely doubtful by 
the presence of the aspiration, and so Voss (Hymn 
Dem. 348) would derive the word from ἄδω, χάδω, in 
the sense of πολυδέκτης, der Umfasser, the ‘all- 
receiving,’ ‘all-devouring.’ Though the Attic 
form, however, was “Acéys, dons, the more ancient 
form, as generally in Homer, was ’Atdys, -ao and -ew, 
which form, except in the Epic genitive ᾿Αἴδεω, 
occurs also in the Tragic poets. Soin Milton (PL 


il. 963, 964)— 
‘and by them stood 


Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon.’ 


In Homer, the word (also in the form ᾿Αἴδωνεύς 
there, in Hesiod, and, though rarely, in the 
Tragedians) occurs only as a proper name, the 
name of the god of the nether world, Pluto; in 
Ilesiod (7h. 455), the son of Kronos and Rheia, and 
older brother of Zeus. Hence, in Homer, the 
forms εἰς ᾿Αἴδαο, εἰν ᾿Αἴδαο with or without δόμους, 
δόμοις, in the sense of ‘ into’ or ‘in the lower world’ ; 
in Attic the forms ἐν and εἰς “Διδου ; and in the NT 
the ἐν ddovof the TR, and the later MSS in Ae 2??- 81 
displaced by the els ἄδην of the IV and the older 
MSS. Later the word became an appellative, de- 
noting the underworld itself, the habitation of the 
dead, corresponding to the Latin Orcus, Inferi, 
Infernum, Inferna. 

In the LXX and the OT Apocr. the word repre- 
sents the Heb. xy, and sometimes other Heb. 
terms, a8 3 (Is 1419 3818), mar (Ps 93 [9471 113% 
[11511]}, nyo (Pr 1412 16°, Is 2815), mo (Job 33”), mup?y 
(Job 38). These latter, however, are only occa- 
sional occurrences. In the vast majority of cases 
(some 59 in the canonical books alone, and often in 
the Apocr.) ‘ Hades’ is the equivalent of ‘inv, and 
it carries with it the sense which that term has as 
a designation of the world beyond the grave. 

The conceptions formed of that world by different 
peor have been very various. They have been 
argely affected by racial, geographical, and climatic 
circumstances, and have not been altogether con- 
stant in the history of the beliefs of the progressive 
peoples. By far the more prevalent, however, has 
beeu the idea, that would most naturally occur to 
men as they looked down into the grave which hid 
their departed kinsfolk from their gaze—that of 
an underworld, the opposite in all respects of the 
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open, visible, sunlit world of activity. In various 
forms this general conception has held the mind of 
races as different as the lusty Teutonic tribes, the 
Zulus of Africa, the savages of North and South 
America, the Samoan islanders, the Asiatic Karens, 
the Italmen of Kamschatka, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. It’ was also the popular conception of the 
ancient Hebrews, and the Hebrew form of the idea 
had special affinity with that of the Babylonians 
and Greeks. In the OT, therefore, Hades ex- 
resses the general view of the world of the 
eparted as a dark, deep underworld, in which the 
deceased continue to exist, but in a state of being 
devoid of the joy, the activity, the fulness, and the 
substantiality of real life. For the most part, too, 
in the OT it is an abode from which there is no 
return, and in which there are no moral dis- 
tinctions; a condition involving separation at once 
from living men and from the living God; one in 
which rich and poor, king and slave, good and 
evil, subsist together in the same inane, shadowy, 
cheerless condition, without positive reward for 
the righteous or penalty for the wicked. Though 
not without occasional hints and suggestions of 
better things, the OT, reflecting the popular 
Hebrew modes of thought on the subject, presents 
Hades neither as a distinct stadium between death 
and a larger future, nor as a scene of moral issues, 
but as the common gathering-place for the de- 
parted, into which all alike go down, beyond which 
there is nothing to be clearly seen or certainly 
looked for, and from which there is no open way of 
restoration to the old strength of life, far less any 
elevation to a new and higher life, near or afar. 
The idea of Hades and the existence after death, 
however, did not continue to stand at this level. 
In course of time, by the experience of faith, the 
teaching of the prophets, and the operation of 
other influences which we less clearly understand, 
it changed in more than one direction. The pro- 
cess is seen in the OT itself, especially in the 
poetical books and in the writings of the prophets, 
yet in different ways. In the former, faith is seen 
overleaping the dark domain of Hades, negativing 
the thought of a perpetual existence in its dreary 
and futile depths, having visions and forecasts 
of a more satisfying future (e.g. Ps 16. 17. 49. 73, 
Job 1419-17 1618-179 19-827 etc.). In the latter we find 
not merely surmises and anticipations, but definite 
teaching, which grows from less to more till it 
declares the hope of a resurrection of Israel’s dead, 
and an awakening from the sleep of death to ever- 
lasting life or to everlasting contempt (Is 26%, Dn 
127%), But that is the most that the OT books give. 
The process of change, however, went farther. 
Jt is reflected in the apocryphal, the rabbinical, 
and especially the apocalyptic literature. New 
ideas became connected with Hades and the future, 
yet without settling into a uniform faith or 
obtaining general acceptance in any one mode. 
In some of the books the old conception of 
flades is continued with little or no change 
(Sir 1777-38 414 Bar 2!7, To 86:10 133. 1 Mac 289 
1459), In these there is little or nothing beyond a 
simple acquiescence in the fact of man’s mortality 
(Sir 41*4), In others there is the hope of an 
unmortality for the soul, but no certain hope of a 
resurrection of the body (Wis 255 31-4 413-14 158), In 
others there is the definite statement of the com- 
pleter belief in a future life with moral] issues, the 
doctrine of the bodily resurrection being in some 
eases less prominent and less distinct than that of 
a general continuance of life or return to life 
(Enoch 2215. 18 5]1-> 615 9110 993, Ps-Sol 318 13° ete.), 
in others more so (2 Mac 7% 14-8 12%: 44; of. Sibyll. 
10 2274. 275 4228. 229, A noc. Bar 301-5 50! 518, 2 Es 783). 
In others the idea that Hades is a place of relative 


moral awards appears, though in no very definite 
or pronounced form (Wis 31-19 51-14 618-20 1714 ete. ag 
compared with 3718 ete., 2 Mac 7% 11-14. 29 1993-45 
148 etc.); while in the apocalyptic books the pre- 
vailing conception has come to be that of an 
intermediate state, with relative rewards for the 
good and penalties for the evil (Enoch 1012 22. 100° 
1057 etc., Book of Jub. 5% 7748 2971 2477 36; cf. 2 Es 
75 1580, ϑάλεθδι5 ΟΝ TF ote, (James, T, aul &. ii. 8} 
Apoc. Bar 521° ete.). In the rabbinical literature 
further developments of opinion are seen, especially 
in the direction of regarding Hades as an inter- 
mediate state with purgatorial processes for those 
of Israel and (at a later stage) with two distinct 
compartments or divisions within it—one of pre- 
liminary blessedness, and another of preliminary 
woe. Our Lord and His apostles spoke to the 
ideas which the Jews of their time had on these 
subjects as on others. Regard must be had to this 
in interpreting the occurrences of the word Hades 
in NT. The question is, how far these modifica- 
tions of the prevalent OT idea of Hades are 
reflected in the NT; what precise sense is to be 
attached to the term there; and to what extent it 
has a doctrinal significance or suggests doctrinal 
conclusions. 

The small place which is given to the term 
itself, or to any equivalent for it, in the NT is the 
first thing that calls for attention. The word 
occurs only ten times in all, including parallels, 
according to the best text. It is found nowhere in 
John’s Gospel, the Epistles of Paul, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, or the Catholic Epistles. Three of 
its occurrences are on Christ’s lips, viz. Mt 11 
(with its parallel Lk 10) 16%, Lk 1653, In two of 
these the word is obviously used in a figurative 
sense: in the one to express, in the case of 
Capernaum, an absolute overthrow, a humiliation 
as deep as the former loftiness and pride had been 
great ; in the other, to express, in the case of the 
Church, a security which shall be proof against 
death and destruction. The third occurrence, in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, is of a 
different kind, and has even been taken to put 
our Lord’s imprimatur on the Jewish idea of two 
compartments in Hades, distinct from, yet near, », 
one another. The point of the parable, however, " 
is the broad moral lesson of the penalty of a selfish τ΄ 
life. Kverything else is secondary and ancillary 
to this. That being so, theuse of the word here is 
ethical rather than doctrinal. It does not take us 
beyond the broad fact that there is a state of being 
into which men pass at death, and that the divine 
righteousness follows them thither with moral 
decisions afiecting their conditions there and re- 
versing antecedent estimates and circumstances. 
In the second chapter of Acts the word occurs in a 
quotation from the 16th Psalm, and with an appli- 
cation of that utterance of OT faith to the case of 
Christ, His death and His resurrection: in which, 
therefore, it has again the broad sense of the world 
of the departed into which Christ passed like other 
men, though only to be raised from it. Neither 
do the passages in the Apocalypse of St. John carry 
us beyond this. In the first (118), where Christ 
claims to have ‘the keys of death and Hades,’ we 
have simply the declaration of His power over 
death and the habitation that receives the dead, 
His ability to deliver or bring up from these. In 
the second (6°) we have a personification of Hades 
as a demon following Death, the rider on the pale 
horse, to devour those slain by him. In the third 
and fourth (9018: 4) Death and Hades appear again 
as demon figures, striking down and swallowing 
men, but compelled at last to render up their 
victims, and doomed themselves to be destroyed 
by Christ. In the passage in 1 Co (15) the reading 
ἄδη In the second dense must give place to θάνατε. 
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We gather, in the second place, that in all the 
NT passages (except Mt 11”, Lk 10%) Hades is 
associated with death ; that it expresses the general 
conception of the invisible world or abode into 
which death ushers men ; and that it presents this 
habitation of the future, not as a final state, but as 
an intermediate scene of existence with relative 
moral distinctions. It appears, further, that the 
prevalent ideas connected with it, in its association 
with death, are those of privation, detention, and 
righteous recompense, the thought of the relative 
reward of good being subordinate, if expressed 
at all, to that of the retribution of evil and to 
that of the penal charactcr pertaining to Hades as 
the minister of death. Otherwise the NT Hades 
shows little or nothing of the change which had 
come upon the old conception of Sheol, or the 
world of the dead, in the course of the history of 
Jewish thought and belief. Innone of the passages 
in which the word itself occurs have we any dis- 
closures or even hints of purgatorial fires, puri- 
fying processes, or extended operations of grace. 
In none of them have we anything approaching 
the Virgilian picture of the underworld, with its 
schooling in punishment, its washing out or burning 
out of guilt, its boon of forgetfulness (/n. vi. 
723-731, Mackail’s trans. ; cf. Conington’s Virgil, 
ii. 418, 419). They are silent as regards all such 
things as the Lunbus Patrum, the Limbus In- 
jantum, ete., of the Roman Catholic theology, the 
division of Hades into distinct sections for different 
classes of the dead, the topographical definitions 
of the underworld in which both poetry and 
theology have indulged. Nor is there anything in 
them like the precise and developed doctrine of 
later times on the condition of men in the space 
between death and resurrection, or like ἡ παν 
theories of a sleep of the soul, a ministry of Christ 
in Hades, a continuance of disciplinary processes, 
an extension of converting and restoring agencies, 
and other similar ideas, which have been connected 
with the general idea of a Status Medius in the 
theologies of various Churches and in the systems of 
divines of different schools, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and Protestant. In its ideas and in its 
definite teaching the NT turns for the most part on 
the present life, with its moral choices and spiritual 
responsibilities, and on the state of being that 
follows the judgment, with its final decisions. It 
makes little of the mysterious space that comes 
between the two. 


Litzratur“.—The books given under the article EscHaToLoer, 
especially Bottcher, De Inferis; Gider, Die Lehre der 
Lvscheinung Jesu Christi unter den Todten; Weber, Jtidische 
Vheologie; Hamburger, Real - Encyclopddie fiir Bibel und 
Talmud; also Greswell, Exposition of the Parables, vol. v. 
pt. ii. ; Rinck, Zustand nach dem Tode; Oertel, Hades; Craven, 
Excursus in Lange’s Com. on Revelation ; Schenkel, Bibellexicon * 
Riehm, Handwérterbuch des biblischen Altertums ; Cremer, Bib- 
liseh-theologisches Worterbuch. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


HADID (749).—Named along with Lod and Ono, 
Ezr 2%= Neh 7°’, peopled by Benjamites after the 
Captivity, Neh 11*, probably to be identified also 
with Adida of 1 Mac 12% 13%, It is the modern 
fladitheh in the low hills, about 3} miles N.E. of 
Lydda. See SIVP vol. ii, sh. xiv.; Robinson, BRP 
111. 143; Guérin, Judée, i. 320; Buhl, GAP 197. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HADLAI (°>tn).—An Ephraimite, 2 Ch 28%, See 
GENEALOGY. 


HADORAM (ojn7).—1. The fifth son of Joktan 
(Gn 10° B‘Odoppd, 1 Ch 17 A Κεδουράν), and so pre- 
sumably the name of a Yemenite district or tribe 
not otherwise known. It has been conjectured 
that the ᾿Αδραμῖται (Ptol. vi. 7. 10) or the Atramitze 
(Plin. vi. 32, xii. 30) are here referred to, but the 
latter are probably to be identified with the people 


of Hadramaut (see Dillm. ad loc., and art. HAZAR- 
MAVETH), 

2. The son of Tou king of Hamath, who was 
sent by his father on an embassy to David after 
the latter’s victory over Hadadezer king of Zobah 
(1 Ch 1819), In the parallel passage 2S 8% T'ou is less 
correctly given as Toi (‘yp for 398), while Hadoram 
wrongly appears as Joram (07): the LXX, how- 
ever, gives leddovpdy, and in 1 Ch 1819 “Ιδουραάμ. 

ὃ. In 2Ch 1018 Hadoram (0792) is given as the 
name of the superintendent of the levies in the 
reign of Rehoboam. The parallel passage 1 K 12% 
has preserved the more correct form Adoram (0778), 
while the LXX (to 1 Ch) has the fuller form 
Adoniram (Αδωνειράμ). See ADONIRAM, and cf. 
Driver, Zext of Sam. 267. J. τ΄, STENNING. 


HADRACH (371, Assyr. Hatarikka). — The 
capital of a region in Syria, and a place of import- 
ance in the times of Uzziah and his successors. 
The name occurs but once in the Bible, namely, 
in Zee 91; but in that one place it is made 
emphatic. The ‘land of Hadrach’ is there men- 
tioned as having the same interest with Damascus, 
and as in relations with ‘ all the tribes of Israel,’ and 
with Hamath, Tyre, Zidon, the several] Philistine 
peoples, the sons of Javan, Egypt, and especially 
Assyria. 

The Assyr. records for a certain period promi- 
nently mention Hadrach in connexion with 
Damascus, Arpad, Hamath, Samaria, Judah, 
though they give no details. Assur-dan 111. made 
an expedition thither in his first year, B.c. 772, 
another in his eighth, and another in his eighteenth 
rear. Hadrach is mentioned in inscriptions that 
bear the name of Tiglath-pileser (B.C. 745-727), and 
in others which Assyriologists attribute to Tiglath- 
pileser, though the fragments of them now known 
do not bear hisname. The period is that in which 
the ‘shepherds’ of Israel were Zechariah, Shallum, 
Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, and Hoshea; when 
the realm of Jeroboam I1., including the peoples 
from the Mediter. to the Euphrates, was falling 
to pieces before the Assyrian. The Assyr. kings 
speak of themselves as overthrowing a confederacy, 
headed by Uzziah of Judah, and extending as far 
as Hamath. At different times in this period they 
deported Israelites from the northern tribes, and 
from east of Jordan (1 Ch 5® 325. 2 KC 15%), 

Apparently, the identification of Hadrach with 
Hatarikka is beyond doubt, and the writer of this 
prophecy had this period in mind, whatever bearing 
these facts may have on the various critical and 
historical questions that arise (see Schrader, KAT? 
453, and Del. Paradies, 279). 

W. J. BEECHER. 

HAFT.—‘ The haft of a knife, that whereby you 
have or hold it,’ says Trench (Study of Words, 303) ; 
and the two words are no doubt etymol. connected, 
but the connexion is not quite so immediate. 
Taft occurs once in AV, Jg 3” ‘ And the haft also 
went in after the blade’ (a¥37, the hilt of a sword, 
or handle of a knife). Woyc. (who has ‘ pommel’ 
here, (1388, ether hilte]) uses ‘ haft’ in Dt 19° ‘ the 
yren, slipt of fro the haft, smytith his freend, and 
sleeth ’ (1388, ‘helve’). Cf. also Gower, Confessto 
Amantis, iv.— 

‘But yet ne fond I nought the haft, 
Which might unto the blade accorde.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

HAGAB (a3, ‘Ayd8), Ezr 2%.—His descendants 
were among the Nethinim who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel. The name, with that 
preceding it in Ezr, is absent from the parallel list 
in Neh 7, the loss being apparently due to the 
similarity between the names Hagabah and 
Hagab. It appears in 1 Es 5° as Accaba. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
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HAGABA (330, ᾿Αγαβά B, ᾿Αγγαβά A), Neh 7*%.— 
The head of another family of Nethinim who re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 


HAGABAH (nan, ‘AyaSd).—The slightly different 
form in which the last-mentioned name appears in 
the parallel list in Ezr 2®. In 1 Es 5” it becomes 
Aggaba (AV Graba, B* om., A ‘Ayyafd). 


HAGAR (735 ‘flight,’ ‘emigration’).—1i. TIE 
NARRATIVES, —Hagar was the name of an Egyptian 
woman (Gn 16! 2]°) in the service of Sarai. The 
fact that she is expressly called an Egyptian has 
given rise to the conjecture that she was one of 
the ‘maidservants’ who were presented by Pharaoh 
at the time when the Egyptian king ‘ entreated 
Abraham well’ for Sarai’s sake (1910), It would 
appear that Hagar stood in that intimate relation 
with Sarai which we find occupied by the maid- 
servants of Rebekah (2459) and of Leah and Rachel 
(297428), She was the property of her mistress, not 
of her master ; and Sarai finding that in the course 
of nature she could herself have no hope of having 
children, proposed that Abraham should take 
Hagar as his concubine. Hagar being Sarai’s 
pepe, Sarai would claim Hagar’s children as 
1er own (cf. Rachel and Leah in 303%). Accord- 
ingly, Hagar became Abraham’s concubine; and, 
finding herself with child, appears to have suffered 
herself to indulge in expressions of exultation, as 
if of triumph over a defeated rival. The true wife 
and the servant concubine, in their jealousy and 
hatred, present a picture of Bedawin tent-life, true 
enough to facts, however repugnant to Western 
ideas. Sarai bitterly resented the insult, and com- 
plained to Abraham. The patriarch resigned all 
claim over his concubine; lie refused to interfere 
himself, and handed Hagar over to the tender 
mercies of Sarai. Sarai’s harshness enraged Hagar; 
and the latter, goaded to desperation, fled from her 
mistress into the wilderness. The wilderness of 
Shur ‘ before (z.¢e. E. of) Egypt’ represents probably 
the desert region of Jifar between Philistia and 
the HK. borders of Egypt proper (cf. Ex 1533, Pre- 
sumably, Hagar bethought herself of fleeing to her 
native country ; for through this desert passed the 
usual caravan route to Egypt. While she was 
resting by a spring in the desert the Angel of J” 
appeared to her (v.7); bade her return to her 
mistress and be submissive to her; he also en- 
couraged ler by telling her of the son that should 
be born to her; his name was to be Ishinael; he 
would be as untameable as a wild ass; he would 
be at war with all men; ‘in the sight of all his 
brethren’ should he live (not merely, ‘to the E. of 
them,’ "19. }} his wild, independent, defiant life. 
Hagar, according to the Hebrew tradition, gave 
the name Beer-lahai-ro’t to the spring, becanse as 
the angel departed she realized who he was; and 
she looked after him who had seen her in her 
affliction and had comforted her. ‘The well of the 
living one who sces me’; this was the popular 
interpretation of the name of the well in after- 
times associated with the vision granted to Hagar 
{see BEER-LAHAI-ROI}, ‘The Bedawin even yet 
associate with Tlagar’s name a well a considerable 
distance south of Beersheba in Muweilih, one of 
the principal stations on the caravan road, and also 
a rock dwelling, Bait Ifagar, in the neighbour- 
hood’ (Dillmann, im loe.). Tlacar was obedient to 
the vision, and returned to her mistress. The 
birth of Ishmael is recorded in the brief extract 
from P (16"), which also mentions that Abram was 
then eighty-six years old. Eleven years had passed 
since the call of Abrar. 

Nothing more is related of Hagar until the 21st 
chapter, where we are told of the birth of Isaac 
(vv./-?). On the occasion of the festival which was 
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held perhaps two or three years later (see Delitzsch 
and Dillmann, in Zoe.), Sarah saw Hagar’s son ‘play- 
ing’ (posn, not ‘mocking’ or ‘persecuting,’ as no 
object is expressed); and her maternal jealousy 
took fire. She was seized probably with a dread 
lest the inheritance should pass to the son of the 
concubine. She demanded from Abraham the 
expulsion of Hagar and her boy. The demand, to 
Abraham’s credit, displeased him sorely. But 
God spake to him, apparently at night; bade him 
sacrifice his fatherly feelings, and obey Sarah’s 
word. Abraham the next morning took bread and 
a skin of water, and gave them over, with the lad, 
to Hagar, who was thus sent forth a homeless 
wanderer into the wilderness of Beersheba, in the 
neighbourhood of which Abraham presumably was 
encamped (2115. 52 2219) According to this tradition 
Ishmael was still a child, and was soon worn out. 
The water-skin was quickly emptied; Hagar laid 
the child down under a bush (v.25); she saw there 
was no hope for his life unless she could find water : 
in despair, and so that she might not witness his 
dying agonies, she retired a bowshot’s distance. 
It was then that God heard the voice of the lad 
(not of his mother); and the angel of God called to 
Hagar, and encouraged her. The boy was not to 
die, but to live. ‘Arise, lft up the boy, take fast 
hold of him by thy hand; for [ will make of him 
a great nation.’ Then God opened her eyes; she 
saw, what before she had not perceived, a well of 
water close at hand; she Glled the empty skin 
with water, and gave her boy to drink. He re- 
vived, and grew to be a strong man, a famous 
archer. He dwelt in the desert of Paran; and his 
mother, herself an Egyptian, took for him an 
Egyptian wife (v.*"). 

The purpose which was served by the preser- 
vation of these two narratives was probably a 
different one in each case. In ch. 16 we have a 
tradition the preservation of which in the Book of 
Genesis seems to be due to the fact that (1) it 
illustrated the varied trials to which AWvraham’s 
faith and patience were subjected before the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise was granted; (2) it 
proclaimed the futility of the human endeavours 
to compass by human means that which could only 
be accomplished in accordance with the divine 
purpose. To every [sraelite it also emphasized the 
fact that the chosen family had been providentially 
watched over from its very beginnings; the 
humblest members of tle household received the 
blessing of the divine Vision. In ch. 2] we have 
a snnilar thought; but here the separation of 
Hagar from the tent of Abraham is due, not to a 
voluntary flight, but to an express divine oracle. 
Undoubtedly, too, this story reflects the pride of 
the people in the purity of their descent. The 
nations around Palestine were, according to the 
popular Hebrew belief, all of them offshoots from 
the family of Abraham; but the stock of typical 
patriarchal Israel had no contamination from 
Canaan or from Egypt. 

There was, however, ancther side to the narra- 
tives. It cannot but have struck the Israelite 
reader that the first mention of ‘the Angel of J”’” 
(167) is in connexion with the manifestation to 
Hagar, this despised Egyptian concubine. The 
light ‘ad revelationen gentium’ had begun to 
shine; and the story of Hagar is the first of a 
remarkable series in which appear Tamar, Rahab, 
Ruth, and Naaman. Thus the story of Hagar is a 
striking instance, on the very threshold of the 
history of the Covenant People, of that wider and 
more generous view of divine mercy which was 
ordinarily ignored by popular Hebrew particu- 
larisin. 

The name Hagar in Arabic denotes a ‘ fugitive.’ 
The word is familiar to us in Legira, the ‘ epoch- 
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making’ flight of Mohammed. Some have thought 
that the biblical narratives of Hagar (‘flight’) and 
Ishmael (‘God heareth’) have been expanded out 
of a mere play upon the words; others have 
thought that the original names may have been 
adapted so as to correspond with the distinctive 
incidents of well-known primitive narratives, and 
that thus the tradition of actual facts has been 
made to serve the additional purpose of accounting 
for the origin of neighbouring tribes. It cannot 
be doubted that the narratives represent an early 
Israelite belief that the mountain tribes and clans 
on the south and south-east frontier of Palestine 
were descended from the same Hebrew stock, from 
the same Semitic group, as Israel. The Ishnaelite 
Bedawin were regarded as sons of Abraham, but 
as of inferior caste; and Hagar supplied the recol- 
lection of a tradition that they were also connected 
with Egypt. Renan (Hist. of Isr. i. 81n., Eng. tr.) 
would derive the name Hagar from the Arabic 
hagar (=a rock), ‘by the primitive equivalence of 
mand π᾿; he regards Hagar as the personification 
of the tribes of Arabia Petra, and apparently 
derives the story of Hagar from the resemblance 
of the two words meaning ‘rock’ and ‘ fugitive.’ 

il. SOURCES OF THE NARRATIVES.—The story of 
Hagar is to be found in two passages in Genesis, 
the one ch. 16, the other ch. 21821. The former 
passage is almost entirely derived from J (the 
Jahwist narrative), the only exceptions being 
vv. 14 3 15.16, which are from P (the Priestly Narra- 
tive, so also 35:5), and vv.% ”, which are probably 
from the Redactor. The latter passage is entirely 
from E (the Elohist narrative). The two passages 
furnish material for instructive comparison. In 
both cases we have a tradition respecting Hagar, 
a concubine of Abraham. In the earlier chapter 
she flies from her mistress; in the later she is 
expelled by Abraham at Sarah’s demand. In both 
traditions a divine manifestation is granted to her 
inthe wilderness. In ch. 16 (J) it is ‘the Angel of 
JHVH’ who appears to her ‘in the wilderness, by 
the fountain (vy) in the way to Shur’ (16%). In 
ch. 21 (E) it is God (Klohim) who hears her child 
weeping, and ‘the Angel of God’ (EZlehim) who 
speaks to her, and she sees ‘a well of water’ 
(αὐ 7x3). In ch. 16 (J) Hagar is the ‘handmaid’ 
(ajzv) of Saral; in ch. 21 (E) she is the ‘bond- 
woman’ (72x). In ch. 161! (J) Hagar’s son is to be 
called Ishmacl because J” had leard her ‘afilic- 
αν in ch. 2117 ( ‘God heard the voice of the 
ad.’ 

It is possible, if 16° be an addition by R, that 
the J tradition regarded Ishmael ‘as born and bred 
in the desert,’ and did not record the return of 
Hagar to the tent of Abraham (Kittel). It was, 
however, necessary to introduce the mention of her 
a in order to account for the E tradition of 
eh, 21. 

It will be observed that, according to P, Ishmael 
was fourteen years old when Isaac was born (Gn 
16}: 3-15.16 9]}-2-5) > but in E the language used of 
Hagar (21°) would imply that Ishmael was still 
a child. 

111. REFERENCES TO HAGAR BY ST. PAUL AND 
PHILO.—St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(4%), makes an allegorical use of the story of 
Hagar. ‘Hagar, the bondwoman,’ is set over- 
against ‘Sarah, the freewoman’; ‘Ishmael, the 
child after the flesh,’ against ‘Isaac, the child of 
the promise.’ St. Paul is presenting the antithesis 
of ‘the old covenant’ and ‘the new,’ ‘the earthly 
Jerusalem’ and ‘the heavenly.’ Sinai, the moun- 
tain of the law, which was in Arabia, the dwelling- 
place of ‘the son of Hagar’ (Bar 37: ), is set over- 
against Mount Sion, the mountain of gracious 
promise, the home of the true Israel (see Lightfoot 
on Gal 455). 


This allegorical treatment of the stary of Hagar 
corresponded to the rabbinic metliod of teaching in 
the apostle’s time. St. Paul’s expansion of the 
story (ἐδίωκεν τὸν κατὰ πνεῦμα) reproduced the tradi- 
tional Jewish feeling (cf. Bereshith Rabba, 53. 15) 
of hostility towards the Arab tribes, whose constant 
inroads upon the southern frontier of Judxa 
seemed to repeat the conduct of Ishmael towards 
Isaac. The Hagarenes mentioned in Ps 83°, 1 Ch 
510. 18.20, were regarded as typical members of this 
group of hostile clans. (These tribes were possibly 
the same as the ᾿Αγραῖοι, who are mentioned by 
Eratosthenes in Strabo, XVI. iv. 2, p. 767, as 
dwelling in the northern part of Arabia). St. 
Paul, in his reference to the Hagar narrative, 
frankly uses it as an allegory (Gal 4%); and, as in 
at least one other instance (1 Co 104), he does 
not shrink from employing for his purpose the 
‘ Haggadic’ expansion of the original version. 

Philoallegorizes the narrative in various passages, 
notably in De Cherubim, τ. 1. 1389; De Congr. Hrud. 
grat. τι. i. 500. Abraham represents the human 
soul searching after true wisdom and divine know- 
ledge. He is united first to Sarai, the sovereign 
virtue (ἡ ἄρχουσα ἀρετή), but from her he has no 
ofispring ; he has not progressed sufficiently to win 
spiritual advantage. At her bidding he next 
unites himself to Hagar the Egyptian—who repre- 
sents secular learning, the necessary training of 
the intellect (τὰ ἐπώνυμα τῆς "Ayap προπαιδεύματα). 
This union is at once fruitful; and its issue is 
Ishmael, who represents sophistry—Hagar (ἡ μέσος 
καὶ ἐγκύκλιος παιδεία) and Ishmael (ὁ σοφιστής) must 
both be driven forth to make way for the reunion 
with the true virtue which abides forever in the 
home of the human soul. The name d/agar he 
interprets by παροίκησις (=‘sojourning’), as if it 
were connected with gér (De Congr. Hrud. grat. i. 
520), ‘a sojourner’; cf. παροικεῖ σοφίᾳ οὐ κατοικεῖ (De 
sacrific. Abelis et Caini, § 10. i. 170). 

iv. LATER TRADITIONS.—Jewish tradition ex- 
panded and embellished the story in a variety of 
ways. In ch. 16 ‘the desert of Shur’ appears as 
‘tlle desert of Hagra’ in the Targum of Onkelos 
and Jerusalem. Inch. 21 the Targum of Jerusalem 
adds that Abraham dismissed Hagar ‘ with a letter 
of divoree.’ The Targums of Jonathan and Jerus. 
in 25) identify Keturah with Hagar, ‘who had 
been bound (rt. kév, ΠΡ) to him from the begin- 
ning’; so also Rashi. Rashi, in his commentary 
on θ᾽, records tlie belief that Hagar was a daughter 
of Pharaoh, who, after seeing the wonders that 
had been done for Sarah, declared that it was 
better for his daughter to be a bondservant in the 
house of Abraham than a mistress in the palace of 
another. Commenting on 21°, he records the 
Jewish interpretation mentioned by Jerome in his 
Quest. ad Genesim, according to which Ishmael’s 
‘playing’ was a form of ‘idolatry’ (cf. Ex 325), 
Again, on v.44, he says, ‘Abraham put Ishmael on 
Hagar’s shoulder; for Sarah had overlooked him 
with an evil eye, and he had been seized with fever 
so that he could not walk.’ 

One of the Jewish derivations of Hagar’s name 
is based upon a play on the words ΤῊΝ ΝΠ ‘here is 
thy wage.’ 

‘The Moslems naturally modify the _ biblical 
account in favour of their own nation; they con- 
tend that Hagar was Abraham’s lawful wife, and 
that Ishmael obtained, therefore, as his eldest son, 
the extensive tracts of Arabia, whilst the younger 
son, Isaac, received only the limited territory of 
Canaan; that Hagar was born at Farma, then the 
capital of Egypt and the residence of the Pharaolis, 
but that she died at Mecca, and was buried in the 
precincts of the temple of the Caaba’ (Kalisch on 
Gn 168, quoting D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orvent. p. 420). 

Buxtorf (in his Lexicon Chald. Talmud. et 
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Rabbin., Basle, 1639, s.v. .Π) says, ‘Judzi hodie 
Ungaros sie vocant, quasi Hagrios vel Hagarios 
Turcas autem Ismelitas vocant. Hine Psal. 83 
pro δ: in Targum est 'yq3p0 Ungari.’ 


Η. Εἰ. RYuxez. 
HAGARENES.—See HAGRITES. 
HAGGADA.—See TALMUD. 


HAGGAI (35 ‘ festal,’? LXX ‘Ayyaios, cf. nun 28 
34; Pheen. vn, nan, CIS Ixvii. 1; Palmyr. 130, 
Vogiié, 6la).—The prophet whose prophecies are 
contained in the book which bears his name. His 
first prophecy is dated the 2nd year of Darius, 
1.€. B.C. 520; his main purpose was to rouse the 
community of the returned exiles to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

A, Historica INTRODUCTION.—The high hopes 
with which the Jewish exiles started home from 
Babylon in 536 were not destined to be fulfilled in 
the early years of the Return. Instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to restore the ruined temple to its 
former glory, the Bené hag-Golah (‘sons of the 
Captivity’) were obliged to content themselves 
with setting up the altar of burnt-offering (Ezr 
3#-, confirmed by Hag 2"). It is possible that the 
foundations of the temple were formally laid ;* 
but the great work of restoration remained un- 
accomplished for the next sixteen years. Various 
causes contributed to this state of inaction. During 
the fifty years of the Captivity the Judean exiles 
had lived without temple and altar, and no doubt 
many felt that delay in restoring them need not 
involve serious damage to religion. The more 
enthusiastic party would probably have made 
some effort but for the series of disasters which 
fell upon the Jewish community. There was, 
first of all, the active hostility of the neighbouring 
Samaritans; the firm refusal of whose plausible 
offer to assist in the building turned them into 
the implacable foes of Jerusalem (Ezr 4!°). Then 
the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses in 527 must 
have brought with it great suffering for the Jewish 
colonists ; no peace or security was possible while 
Palestine was being overrun by the vast hordes of 
the Persian army on their way to Egypt (see Zec 
80, Hag 1%). A succession of bad seasons fol- 
lowed; the land suffered from prolonged drought ; 
harvest and vintage failed; the fortunes of the 
colony sank to their lowest ebb (Hag 1% 5:11 226.27), 
In Jerusalem itself some of the old social abuses 
made their appearance; luxury and self-seeking 
among the wealthicr classes took the place of zeal 
for the cause of religion (Hag 13" 3. The leaders 
of the community did nothing, the first enthusiasm 
had cooled down, and the great object of the 
Return remained unaccomplished, Meanwhile 
important events were taking place in the Persian 
empire. During the early years of his reign (521- 
515) Darius was engaged in a desperate struggle to 
secure the kingdom he had won. Province after 
province revolted; rebellions broke out every- 
where, now in the very heart of the empire, now 
in its farthest extremities. While Darius was 
suppressing the Babylonian usurper Nidintubel, 
Elam and the neighbouring countries attempted 
to throw off the Persian yoke. At the beginning 
of 520 Darius subdued Babylon, and then marched 
against the Median pretender Phraortes; but 
before this campaign was over, Babylon revolted 


* All contemporary authorities give the 2nd year of Darius, 
the 16th of the Return, 520, as the date of the foundation 
of the temple, Hag 215.18 Zee 89, Ezr 52:16, The account of 
the laying of the foundations in the 2nd year of the Return, 
636, contained in Ezr 38-13, belongs to a later document, written 
about 200 years after the events narrated. It is possible that 
this later account may bave some historical basis; there may 
have been ἃ purely formal foundation, such as Haggai and 
Zechariah could entirely disregard. See Driver, LOT 647. 


a second time.* It seemed like a vast upheaval of 
the heathen world, a shaking of the heavens and 
earth. There were still prophets in Jerusalem 
who could read the signs of the times, and they 
were not slow to grasp the bearing of these vast 
movements upon the interests which they had at 
heart. The central authority was weakened, the 
original permit of Cyrus had not been repealed : 
now was the opportunity for a religious and 
patriotic enterprise. Ilageai came forward in 520 
—and Zechariah was soon by his side—with the 
divine command to start at once upon the re- 
building of the temple. The neglect of this first 
duty, so the prophet insists, has been the cause of 
all the recent misfortunes ; but when once it has 
been discharged the divine blessing will descend, 
and the glorious promises of the great prophet of 
the Restoration (e.g. Is 60) will be fulfilled at 
last. There will be a shaking of heaven and 
earth ; the powers of the heathen kingdoms will 
be overthrown; and Zerubbabel, the treasured 
and chosen of J”, will be preserved for the great 
hereafter. The prophet’s appeal was addressed 
primarily to Zerubbabel and Joshua, the civil and 
religious leaders of the community, and it pro- 
duced the desired cffect. The work of rebuilding 
was taken vigorously in hand ; and four years Jater 
(516) the temple was solemnly dedicated (Hag 1} 
93.18 Zee 45:10 Gl2-15 39. Hzr 511: 614-18] Es 61 73), 

B. THE Proputctes.—The prophecies of 
Hageai are arranged in four groups, each one 
headed by the date on which it was delivered. 
They cover a period of four months, from September 
to December of the year 520.+ 

i. First propheey: September; 1115, Haggai 
comes forward on the Ist of the month, perhaps 
because there would then be a gathering of the 
people to celebrate the festival of the new moon. 
He addresses Zerubbabel by his Babylonian title 
of Pehah (‘ governor’), and Joshua by his new title 
of High Priest (lit. ‘great priest’; before the 
Exile it was ‘chief,’ ht. ‘head priest,’ or ‘the 
priest’), because as official leaders of the com- 
munity they were principally to blame for the 
neglect of religious and patriotic duty. IIe 
denounces the popular excuse that the time had 
not yet comet for the temple to be built. ‘The 
fact is, you have thought more of your own com- 
fort than of God’s glory, and built your own 
houses in a fashion which recalls the luxury of 

our forefathers (1 Kk 6° 7%, Jer 22"), while you 
haste allowed the temple to lie in ruins. Consider 
your ways! look back at the experiences of the 
past sixteen years, and Icarn the lesson of the 
disappointment, misery, and insecurity you have 
suffered. Consider your ways! think of your 
present state of imaction. If you would regain 
the favour of God,§ go up to the mountains and 
fetch timber, and begin at once to build the 
Ifouse. The drought, the bad harvests, the dis- 


* See the great Behistun inscription of Darius, Records of the 
Past, i. 107-130. 

tIn the pre-exilic period the year was reckoned from 
autumn to autumn; but during the Exile a change of reckon- 
ing occurred, prob. due to Babylonian influence, and the year 
ran from spring to spring (see Ex 122), i.e. April-April. The 
old Heb. names of the months were dropped, and at first the 
months were known by numbers, as in Hag, Zec; then the 
Bab. names of the months were gradually introduced as in 
Zec, Ezr, Neh. See Wellh. Proleg.3110; Benzinger, Llebr. Arch. 
201 ; Nowack, LeArd. Hebr. Arch. i. 218 ἔν ; and art. Timm. 

{In 12 the text must be corrected to make sense; see VSS 
and RVm. The first ny ‘time,’ is not given by VSS ; it must 
either be struck out, or pointed BY ‘now,’ or corrected to 
Ἢ yet.’ ; 

§$In commenting on the form of the word ‘and I will be 
glorified,’ v.8 (322N for 77328), the Talm. says, ‘There are five 
points in which the first temple differed from the second ; they 
are the ark and the mercy-seat and the cherubim, the fire, and 
the Shechinah, and the Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Tummim.° 


| Talm. B. Yoma 216. 
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eases of the past seasons, are nothing but a punish- 
ment* for the selfish neglect of your foremost 
duty.’ The prophet’s earnest and direct appeal 
stirred the slumbering energies of both leaders 
and people, and they proceeded to do work in the 
House of 91 This was on the 24th day of the 
sixth month, 2.6. little more than three weeks 
after Haggai first came forward. 

11. Second prophecy: October ; 213, In spite of 
the enthusiasm aroused by the prophet’s first 
address, and before the work could have ad- 
vanced much beyond the repairing of the founda- 
tions, a feeling of despair began to damp tle 
ardour of the workers, both leaders and people. 
Those who were old enough to recollect the former 
temple circulated depressing comparisons: ‘ This 
new temple will never be like the old one.’t¢ To 
arrest the spread of this despondent spirit Haggai 
promptly brought a message, this time of strong 
encouragement. It was useless to spend vain 
recrets upon the past, when all their energies 
were needed for the present. J" was still present 
with His people ; ὃ and the time was fast approach- 
ing for Israel to enter upon its glorious career. 
The conipletion of the temple was to be the signal 
for a convulsion of the universe and a revolution 
in the Gentile world. Then {1115 very temple, 
which now appeared too great for their resources 
and too mean for their desire, would be filled with 
the treasures of the Gentiles. || That day would 
see the long-delayed fulfilment of the great 
promises ; Ἵ and then there would be no comparison 
between the first temple and the second, for the 
glory of the latter House would far excel the glory 
of the former. 

ui. Third prophecy: December; 2, On this 
occasion Haggai came before the people with a 
parable, a warning, and a promise. There was 
much still to depress the spirit of the builders 


*In v.10 the second word op by ‘for your sake,’ is prob. an 
erroneous repetition of the first 1D Oy. In v.12 the second 
Oma ‘their God,’ is rendered by LXX, Syr. Vulg. ‘unto 
them,’ O7"28, which is to be preferred. 

¢ V.15 is suspicious; it interrupts the connexion between 
v.12 and v.13; and it is not in Haggai’s style, e.g. for’ ἩΝῸΡ 
H. writes 8°37, for’? moxdpa he writes indy ἼΝΞ v.12, See 
Béhme, ZATIW vii. 215; Stade, GVTZ ii. 114 n.; Wellh. Skiz. τ, 
Vorarb. v. 169; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 305, The last part of the 
verse may have been taken from 24. On this verse was based 
the curious tradition that Haggai, like John the Baptist and 
Malachi, was really an angel In human form, See Jerome, 
Opera, ed. Bened. 1704, tom. iii. Ὁ. 1691, and Oyril Alex. Opera, 
ed. 1638, tom. ili. p. 637, commenting on this verse. 

} The parallel account in Ezr 812 refers to the second year of 
the Return. But as zr 3513 was written long after the events 
recorded (see above), it is not impossible that the ‘ weeping of 
the old men’ really belongs to this occasion (so the contem- 
porary authorities, ag 23, Zec 410), and has been transferred 
to the earlier date under a misapprehension. 

§ The first part of νι down to ‘Egypt’ scarcely makes 
grammar (RVm_ has to insert ‘Remember’), and interrupts 
the context. LXX omits. Prob, a marginal gloss, which has 
crept into the text. ‘My spirit abideth in the midst of you’ 
(Zec 46) will thus follow ‘I am with you.’ 

| In v.7 translate ‘and the desirable things of all the nations 
shall come.’ The word nip is sing., but collective in mean- 
ing, and so construed with a plur. vb.; cf. Is 605, The con- 
struction is rightly understood by LAX καὶ ἄξει τὰ ἐκλεκτά, 
Pesh. Targ. Ital. Old interpreters referred the verse directly 
to the Messiah, ag. Vulg. et veniet desideratus cunctis genti- 
bus, and Jerome, Comment. in loc, This tr is not correct, but 
the verse is Messianic, in the same sense as Is G0. 

4 Such as Mic 41-2, Ig 22.3 695-7. 11. 18.17 615, Jer 317; οἵ, Zec 211 
822, To 145, Apparently, Haggai’s idea is that the Messianic 
era will begin immediately after the great upheaval which is 
to follow the completion of the temple. In v.9 LXX begins a 
new sentence with ‘And in this place .. .,’ adding καὶ εἰρήνην 
“Ψυχῆς εἰς περιποίησιν παντὶ τῷ πτίζοντι τοῦ ἀναστῆσαι τὸν ναὸν τοῦτον, 
which Wellh, (Sk. u. Vorarb. v. 169) ingeniously reproduces by 
ma bana omp> sion b> nivad wor ΠῚ 0) (cf. 1 Ch 118, Ex 918, 
Ps 1227), ‘and rest of soul, to repair all the foundation, to raise 
up this temple.’ The sentence is so peculiar that it is difficult 
to regard it as a mere addition of LXX 9 at the same time it is 
not easy to see why it should have dropped out of the MT. It 
is not required to complete the sense of the passage. 
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besides the discouraging comparisons of those who 
could not look beyond the glories of tle past. 
Nothing as yet had taken place to correspond 
with the inspiring hopes of the prophet. The 
general state was one of misery, not far from 
famine. The drought lasted so long that it seemed 
hopeless to expect any produce from the land. 
The seed lay useless in the barns; it was im- 
possible to sow it in the sun-parched earth; the 
vines and fig-trees had borne no fruit (v.18), And 
yet, said the people, is not the land holy, the 
favoured soil of J”? 885 He not pledged His 
promise to it? Is not His altar here? 

To show the falseness of this reasoning, which 
argued that because the land was holy therefore it 
must be fruitful, Haggai asks the priests for in- 
struction (ferah) on a ceremonial point; their 
reply suggests the true principle. The contagion 
of holiness is transmitted only slightly, if at all 
(Lv 6”), while uncleanness has a far-reaching 
effect (Lv 72, Nu 1052. Altar* and sacrifices 
avail nothing while the people neglect their first 
duty. To allow the temple to le in ruins is the 
guilt which taints everything; the blight which 
rests upon the land is a proof and punishment of 
their uncleanness.t But now that they have set 
to work in carnest, and laid the foundation of the 
temple (v.18),t better days will follow. The seed 
is in the barns—it shall yield a harvest; the vines 
and the fig-trees, as yet unfruitful, shall yield 
their wine and oil ; and God’s blessing shall descend 
upon His land (v."). 

iv. Fourth prophecy: same date as ili, The 
prophet turns from the people to the prince, and 
addresses Zerubbabel alone. In the vast upheaval 
which is to accompany the approaching judgement,§ 
Zerubbabel will remain unshaken. As the repre- 
sentative of the Davidic dynasty, and therefore 
the object of patriotic hopes,|| he receives an 
assurance of the divine protection and the per- 
petuity of his race. Under Persian domination 
the prophet dare not promise more. 

There can be little doubt that the prophecies of 
Haggai have come down to us in a very abbrevi- 
ated form. It is the main heads of his discourses, 
rather than the discourses themsclves, that have 
been preserved. Compared with Amos and Hosea, 
the style of Haggai is monotonous and prosaic. 
Ile is fond of repetitions, e.g. the reiterated ‘ Con- 

* In v.14 ‘there’ points to the altar erected immediately after 
the Return (Ezr 33). LX X adds at the end of the verse ἕνεκεν τῶν 
λημμάτων αὐτῶν τῶν ὀρθρινῶν, ὀδυνηθήσονται ἀπὸ προσώπου πόνων 
αὑτῶν, καὶ ἐμισεῖτε ἐν πύλαις ἐλέγχοντας. Soltal. Βυὺ ἄγβὺ clause 
is a corrupt reading of ἼπιΡ panp> ἸΏ as tal pnp jy’, and 
does not belong to this place ; the second clause is a gloss adapted 
to the context ; the third is taken from Am 510 (Wellh, τὴν lec.). 

t V.19 ‘From this day and upwards’; the latter word points 
to the future (cf. 1 5. 1615 etc.) ; but before giving a promise for 
the future (v.19) the prophet recalls, in a parenthesis, the 
sufferings of the past 16 years (vv.16-17)as a warning. Inv.1! 
the words "by DMN ΓΝ are untranslatable and corrupt. Read 
ὃν onl xy ‘and ye did not turn unto me’ (Am 49, from 
which other expressions in this verse are taken), 

{ Y.18 the meaning is, ‘ Consider, from this day and onwards, 
nay, Start from the day when the foundations were laid four 
months ago; J“’s blessing will date from the time when the 
work began.’ The date in v.18 is awkward and unnecessary ; 
perhaps inserted by a reader from v.19, 

§ Some verb seems to have fallen out at the end of v.2; 
Wellh. suggests 13" “shall fall,’ 

| What Haggai hints, Zechariah makes more explicit; Zerub- 
babel is to be the Messianic king of the future (Zec 38 69), 

§] ‘For the signet,’ cf. Jer 2229, Ca 86, Sir 4911, The authen- 
ticity of vv.20-23 has been questioned by Bohme (ΖΑ ΤῊ Vii. 
215 ff.) on the ground of («) certain differences of style, 6.9. ν. 29 
‘the word of J” came unto I.’ instead of the usual ‘the word of 
J” came by the hand of H. the prophet,’ and (8) the repetition 
of the prophecy in 26> 7a, With regard to («) cf. v.10 and Jer 
4613, MT and LXX; no great weight can be laid upon the form 
in which such sentences have been handed down. With regard 
to (8), the prophecy does not go beyond prophetic stg in 
Haggai’s time ; and as it is addressed to Zerub. alone (hence 
nyw v.20) the repetition is natural, and forma a fitting conclusion 
to the book. 
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sider your ways,’ ‘saith J” of hosts’ (21:9. %), and 
the repeated address to Zerubbabel and Joshua by 
their full titles. At the same time he is capable 
of finer writing, e.g. 1%U 2% 721.22) Compared 
with his colleague Zechariah, Haggai shows less 
freedom and variety in his description of the 
Messianic age. Both prophets belong to the period 
of the decline of prophecy. ‘They seem to be 
conscious that their prophetic gift does not possess 
the direct and copious inspiration of the earlier 
prophets ; for they are careful to assert repeatedly 
that their word is the word of J”. In one respect 
they belong to the pre-exilic type, inasmuch as, 
like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, their names and 
personalities, and the historical circumstances of 
their ministry, are well known. Otherwise, they 
belong to the new school of religious thought 
which was the product of the Exile. Before the 
Exile, prophecy was mainly concerned with de- 
nunciation of national sins and threats of impending 
judgment, with summons to repentance and moral 
reformation ; the prophets had to resist the semi- 
idolatrous worship of a corrupt society. But after 
the Exile the conditions were altered ; tendeuicies 
towards apostasy and idolatry had disappeared ; 
and we find that the main interest of Haggai is 
centred in the temple, and his prophetic gift is 
exercised in urging the restoration of a material 
fabric. This change in the subject-matter of 
prophecy ‘is not to be attributed to the inferior 
religious capacity of the post-exilic period.’ * 
Ditierent circumstances called for a different form 
of religious expression. New problems had arisen ; 
it was the work of Haggai, and of the religious 
teachers wlio followed hin, to meet these problems, 
and to interpret the religion of Israel in accordance 
with the needs of a new age. 

According to Jewish tradition, Haggai (with 
Zechariah, Malachi, etc.) was a member of the 
Great Synagogue: see Talm. Baba Bathra, fol. 15a, 
with Rashi’s comment. In Aboth R. Nathan, 
fol. 236, Haggai, Zech., and Mal. are said to have 
received the tradition from the prophets who were 
before them, and to have handed it on to the men 
of the Great Synagocue. 

The versions mention Haggai (and Zechariah) in 
the headings of the following psalms :—LXX Ps 137. 
(Tischend.) 145. 146. 147. 148. Vulg. Ps 111 § Adve- 
luia, reversionis, Aqge@i et Zacharia,’ 145. Itala 
(Jerome) Ps 6 ‘canticum Hieremice et Aggeide verbo 
peregrinationis, quando incipiebant profiersct,’ 111 
(Nestle). Pesh. Ps 125. 196. 145. 146. 147. 148 
(Lee). With these cf. Epiphanius (De vitis pro- 
phetarum, ed. 1682, tom. 11, p. 248), who says of 
Hageai, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔψαλλε ἐκεῖ (ἐν '᾿Ιερουσαλήμ) πρῶτος 
ἁλληλουιά, Epiphan. also tells us that Haggai the 
prapliet, while still young, went up from Babylon, 
and prophesied openly about the return (ἐπίστροφῆς) 
of the people, and saw the building of the temple 
of Jerusalem, where he died and was buried 
honourably near the priests. This tradition of 
Epiphan. is copied by Dorotheus (Synopsis de vita 
et morte prophetarum, Max. biblioth. vet. patr., 
Lugd., tom. i. p. 422), and by Hesychius of Jerus. 
(ed. Migne, 1865, p. 1362), who says that Ilageai 
was born in Babylon and was of the tribe of Levi, 
and was buried near the priests because he was of 
priestly race. 

LiTERATURE.—A. Kohler, Die nachexilischen Prophcten 
erklurti, Haggai, 1860; T. Ἐς Perowne, Haggai and Zechariah 
in the Camb. Bible, 1886 ; J. Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, 
v. 1892; André, Le Prophtte Aggée, 1895; Nowack, Kl. Proph., 
1897; G. A. Smith, Twelve Proph. ii. 1898; Bihme, ZA TW’, 1887, 
Ῥ. 215ff.; Stade, ΟΥ̓ ii. 2, 1888; Hunter, After the Haile, i. 
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etc. See also the literature at end of art. EzRa-NENEMIAIL 
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Gn 46%, Nu 26% Ῥ, Patronymic, Haggites, Nu 


26)5, 


HAGGIAH (7235 ‘feast of J”’).—A Levite, de- 
scended from Merari, 1 Ch 6°°, See GENEALOGY, 


HAGGITES.—See HAGGI. 


HAGGITH (m:n ‘ festal’).—One of David’s wives, 
known to us only as the mother of Adonijah, 
David’s fourth son, whom she bare to him at 
Hebron, 1.6, before he became king over all Israel 
(28 34, 1 Ch 3°). Adonijah is usually introduced 
as ‘the son of Haggith’ (1 K 15. Ὁ ΟΝ), 


HAGIOGRAPHA.—See BIBLE, OLD TESTAMENT. 


HAGRI (25, AV Haggeri).—Father of Mibhar, 
one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11%. Instead of 
“WI7a ap, the parallel passage 2 8 23° reads 
“ay ‘32 Anko ‘of Zobah, Bani the Gadite,’ which 
is probably the correct text. (Cf. Driver, Heb. 
Text of Sam. ad loc., and Kittel on 1 Ch 11°), 


HAGRITE (715).—Jaziz the Hagrite (AV 
Hagerite) was ‘over the flocks’ of king David, 
1 Ch 27%", See next article. 


HAGRITES (1 Ch δ)9. 39. 2, AV Magarites).— 
Hagarenes (AV and RV Ps 83°, but RVm has 
Hagrites), Oso, Ox nD, oN (LXX ‘Ayapnvol, 
᾿Αγγαρηνοί, “A-yapaio, ᾿Αγεραῖοι). Whether the tribe 
was of Aramean or Arabian origin is uncertain. 
The name first appears in history in 1 Ch 5” in 
the story of the campaign of the Reubenites in the 
days of Saul, in which the H. are described as 
driven out of the district lying to the east of 
Gilead. They are also named along with the two 
Ishmaelitish tribes, Jetur and Naphish (1 Ch 1%, 
Gn 9515), and an otherwise unknown tribe, Nodab, 
as the chief object of attack on the part of the 
three Israelitish tribes east of the Jordan, on which 
occasion, according to our present text, the H. and 
their alles lost 100,000 men (1 Ch 5!**), That their 
wealth consisted in cattle is indicated in the same 
passage by the statement that no less than 50,000 
camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The question has been 
often raised as to whether the name H. designates 
a particular tribe. Bertheau on 1 Ch 5! assumes 
that the name is a late designation of the Bedawin 
tribes of Arabia generally current in the times of 
the Chronicler. It does indeed so happen that the 
name occurs only in very late writings, only in Ch 
and in Ps 83. Yet even there, at least in the 
psalm just referred to, it occurs alongside of the 
names of other Arabian and even Ishmaclitish 
tribes, which would have been included under it 
had it been used in this general sense. Many of 
the Jewish writers assumed that tle H. were simply 
the descendants of Hagar. Dillmann and otliers 
think it extremely doubtful whether the name has 
any connexion with that of Ishmael’s mother. It 
is hot even quite certain that they were Ishmaelites. 
It is, however, quite evidently the intention of the 
Chronicler to represent the H. as including several 
other Ishmaelite tribes, without perhaps regarding 
them as coextensive with the Ishmaclites. That 
he associated their name with that of Ilagar is also 
highly probable. Their name occurs in the midst 
of a group of Aramzan tribes (Schrader, COT, ii. 
32) in the Hst of Tiglath-pileser 111. (c. B.C. 727). 
In all probability they are the same as the ’Aypato 
of the Greek geographers, described as neighbours 
of the Nabatzeans in Northern Arabia (Strabo, XVI. 
iv. 2; Pliny, vi. 32; Ptolem. v. xix. 2). They are 


HAGGI (30 ‘born on a festival’).—Son of Gad, | certainly not to be identified with the Gerr- 


* See Montefiore, L/ibb. Leetures, 1892, p. 297 f. 


hans, a rich commercial people on the Persian 
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Gulf, of peaceable habits, quite unlike the restless 
combative Hagrites. Whether or not the of viel 
“Ayap of Bar 3% are to be identified with the H. is 
a matter of little consequence. Perhaps this late 
writer, belonging to the later years of the apostolic 
age, intended only a vague reference to children 
of the East famous for their wisdom. The strange 
fancy that reads a reference to this people in St. 
Paul’s allegory of Hagar and Sinai(Gal 4*4) need only 
be mentioned as a curiosity in exegesis. On theuse 
and probable meaning of the word Hagar in that 
passage, see an admirable and extremely interesting 
note in Lightfoot’s Galatians 19 (1890), pp. 192-200. 
If, as some believe, we have a reminiscence of the 
H. in the name Hedjfz, applied to the northern 
part of the strip of land to the east of the Red Sea, 
we must suppose them to have been driven gradu- 
ally southward from their earlier home. Indi- 
vidual Hagrites appear in the history of David— 
one, named Jaziz, as the king’s chief shepherd 
(1 Ch 9751), another, named Mibhar, as one of the 
heroes about the king (1 Ch 1188), But see preceding 
two articles. 


LITERATURE,—Ewald, History of Israel, i. p. 8153 Steiner in 
Schenkel, Bibellextkon, ii. 572 f.; Kautzsch in Riehm, Hand. 
worterbuch, 551f. See also Cheyne, Book of Psalms, London, 
1888, p. 233, and Origin of the Psalter, 1891, p. 97; Glaser, 
Skizze, ii. 407. J. MACPHERSON. 


HAHIROTH.—See PIHAHIROTH. 


HAI“.—The interjection Hail ! was originally an 
adj. meaning ‘healthy,’ ‘in good health,’ and came 
from the Scand. hezd/, ‘hale,’ ‘whole.’ It appears 
asa salutation in the oldest English, but always 
joined to the verb ‘to be’ in the imperat. and 
retaining its adj. foree. Thus in Anglo-Sax. 
Gospels, Lk 158 ‘ ΗΔ] wes thu’=‘ Hale be thou!’ 
Mt 28° ‘Hale wese ge’=‘ Hale be ye.’ So ‘All 
hail’ meant originally ‘altogether whole,’ hail 
being still an adj. But the verb being omitted, 
‘hail’ and ‘all hail’ came to be used purely as an 
interjection. And so Shaks. is able to use ‘all 
hail !’ apart from the construction of the sentence, 
Rich, II, 1V. 1. 169— 

‘Did they not sometime cry ‘‘all hail” to me? 

So Judas did to Christ.’ 
And in Macbeth, 1. v. 6, he turns ‘all hail’ into a 
verb, ‘Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, 
came missives from the king, who all-hailed me, 
‘< Thane of Cawdor.’’’ 

Hail! is found in the Gospels only, and always 
as tr. of Χαῖρε (the imperat. of χαίρειν, to rejoice), a 
common salutation in Greek writers, and repre- 
sented in Lat. by Ave! or Salve! The Vulg. uses 
‘Ave!’ in all the passages, Mt 26% 27°, Mk 1518, 
Lk 1%, Jn 105, The Eng. ‘hail’ is as oldas Wye.; 
it was introduced again by Tind. and accepted by 
all the VSS except Gen. in Mt 26 272 ‘God save 
thee.’ In Mt 28° the plu. χαίρετε occurs, where 
Wye. gave ‘ Heil ye’; but Tind. ‘ All hayle,’ whom 
the rest of the VSS followed, except Gen. ‘God 
gave you.’ J. HASTENGS. 


HAIL (72 bardd, 7 χάλαξα) is mentioned in 
Scripture 31 times, and always as an instrument of 
divine judgment. A grievous hail was the seventh 
plague in Egypt (Ex 97%"); and as in that country 
hail, like rain, falls rarely, and when it occurs is 
generally slight (the annual rainfall in Cairo being 
under an inch), the catastrophe was the more 
remarkable, and was the first of the plagues which 
were directly fatal to men (vv.!* 535). Hail is, how- 
ever, not unknown in Egypt. On Aug. 13, 1832, 
a brief and local but severe hailshower fell, and 
some of the stones are said to have weighed several 
ounces. 

The ancient Egyptian word for hail, a, is also 


HAIL 


applied to a driving shower of sand and stones: in 
the contest between Horus and Set, Isis is deseribed 
as sending upon the latter dr n $d, ‘a hail of sand.’ 
In Coptic hail is named δὰ NTe The, ‘stones from 
heaven.’ 

Lightning being also comparatively infrequent, 
this feature of the plague is emphasized in the 
narrative, ‘flashing continually amidst the hail’ 
(RVm v.%; see also Wis 16:68. Sir 46%, Ps 1812-18 
78:8 105%), 

Hail accompanies electrical disturbances, and is 
commonest at the earlier part of the day, before 
the ascending current from the heated land is 
established, and when there is the greatest varia- 
tion of temperature and amount of vapour in sue- 
cessive strata of the atmosphere. The vapour, 
carried aloft by whirling currents, condenses as it 
ascends through colder strata into waterdrops 
which at higher levels become frozen, and, when 
carried laterally out of the ascending current, fall 
as hail, Often in their descent they are again 
caucht by the ascending vortices and become nuclei 
of additional condensation, becoming coated with 
fresh lamell# of ice. (For forms of hailstones see 
Buchan’s Afeteorology, 2nd ed. p. 106). In the act of 
falling, hailstones often cohere, forming by the pro- 
cess of regelation solid masses, which do immense 
damage to vegetation, and notably to vines (Ps 
788), Prof. Joannis of Bordeaux records the fall 
of stones of 200 grammes weight. 

The localization of the plague (Ex 9%) is in 
accord with common experience. The great hail- 
storm of 13th July 1788, which destroyed property 
valued at £1,000,000, crossed Europe in two belts 
about 12 miles apart, each belt being from 7 to 
10 miles wide and about 400 miles long. The hail- 
shower of 18th April 1850, which destroyed £27,000 
worth of property in Dublin, left a whole district 
of the city untouched. 

The season of the plague was probably the end 
of Jan., when the fiax was in bloom and the barley 
(which ripens 6 months aftersowing, andisharvested 
about the end of Feb.) was in the ear (v.*!). Wheat, 
which does not come into ear until about a month 
later, escaped (ν. 33), to become afterwards the prey 
of the locusts (1018), At this season hailstorms are 
most frequent in Levantine lands. The storm in 
the Haurfn, recorded by Mohammed el-Chateb 
el-Bosrawi, which destroyed many men and an 
immense number of cattle, occurred in Feb. 1860. 

Hail falls most commonly by day, at the time 
when men are at their work (Ex 9%), Out of 
440 consecutive hailstorms registered, only 18 
occurred at night. This was noticed long ago by 
Venerable Bede, ‘interdiu sepius quam noctu 
decidunt’ (De Nat. Rer. xxxiv.). 

In Ps 788 5o3n is used as a parallel with ddrdd. 
This is a hapax legomenon, and is tr. ‘frost’ (AV 
and RV), but Kimchi and Ibn Ezra regard it as 
meaning ‘hail.’ It is rendered in AVm and RVm 
‘creat hailstones,’ which is probably correct. 
Rashi and the Targumists suppose that the word 
refers to locusts (see also Lee’s Lexicon, p. 211). 
LXX has πάχνη, hoar frost. Michaelis and Ges. 
conjecture ‘ants,’ but these guesses are groundless. 

By hailstones the Amorites were smitten at 
Bethhoron, Jos 10", and the size of the stones is 
here emphasized, as in Sir 468. There are many 
authentic records of large stones formed by regela- 
tion. Ina storm at Kazorla in Spain, 15th June 
1829, stones fell which weighed 2 kilos., and in the 
great storm of 24th July 1818 in Orkney the stones 
were as large as goose eggs, and in 9 minutes 
9 inches of ice had fallen. Ina similar shower on 
7th May 1865 at CAtalet the hailstorms are said in 
the official report to have made heaps 16 feet 
high. One great concreted mass of stones which 
fell in Hungary, 8th May 1882, was ὃ feet in 
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diameter, and another was measured in Ross-shire 
in Aug. 1849 which was 20 feet in circumference. 
Sueh stones do immense damage. In the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition there was a corrugated 
iron roof exhibited which was pierced in several 
places by hailstones, and a similar occurrence is 
reported by an eye-witness in Notes and Queries, 
Nov. 19, 1887. (For other examples of destructive 
hailstorms see Thomson’s Meteorology, 1849). Hail- 
storms of great severity are recorded from Bible 
lands by Kitto and Thomson (Land and Book, i. 86). 
The discomfiture of armies by hail is not confined 
to this instance. Sennacherib’s advance in his 
7th campaign, as recorded on the Taylor Cylinder, 
was stopped by hail, and Esarhaddon’s army en- 
eountered such another storm in the land of IXhani 
Rabbi (IVAZ iii. 15). In 1339 the army of Edward 
Ill, was stopped in its march to Chartres by hail 
(Holinshed); and, later, a violent hailshower com- 
pleted the defeat of the Austrian army at Solferino 
(1859). 

In Job 38% God speaks of the treasuries of hail 
reserved against the day of battle and war, and in 
Rev 87 1115 167! hail is the type of God’s judgment 
on sin. In the latter passage stones of the weight 
of a talent, 2.6. about 2 cubic feet in bulk, are 
mentioned. In Is 28%!’ the Assyrian invasion is 
figuratively described as 773 51] gerem barad, a 
flowing of hail, called in v.% the overflowing 
scourge, which is to sweep away the Egyptian 
alliance, called in the passage ‘the refuge of lies.’ 
In Is 30” it is the power which, in turn, is to over- 
throw the Assyrian. The ‘hail in the downfall of 
the forest’ of Is 3219 may be an interjected allusion 
to the Assyrian invasion, but the passage with its 
shifting figures and assonances is peculiarly obscure. 
Kimchi eonjectures that it may mean that it will 
only hail in the forest, not on the cultivated land. 
In Hag 911 hail also means divine chastisement. 

In Ezk 134-5 hail represents the judgment of 
God defeating the hypocrisy which would conccal 
corruption ; ‘comminatio Dei qua contumaces 
verberat’ (Rabanus, de Universo, xxii. 18). The 
word used here and in Ezk 38% φτοῦ ’elgdbish is 
ame and possibly connected with the gabish of 

ob 28/8, rendered ‘ pearls’ in AV, ‘crystal’ in RV. 
In the rabbinical comment on Berachoth (545) the 
stones of ’elgdbish are, by a false etymology, ex- 
plained as hail which was sent at the prayer of a 
man (Jos 1011), and stopped by the prayer of a man 
(Ex 9°). St. Agobard, Bp. of Lyons, wrote a 
treatise, de Grandine, etc., to disprove the notion 
of human instrumentality in the procuring of hail 
(A.D. 835). 

LireRATURE.—Besides the literature above referred to, see 
Hengstenberg, die Bicher Mose’s ως, Agypten, 1841. 

A. MACALISTER. 

HAIR (sy, once wy Is 7%; aw; θρίξ, κόμη).---- 
A luxuriant growth of hair on head and chin was 
regarded by the Hebrews and other Semitie peoples 
as an important constituent of manly grace. 
Absalom’s long hair is noted as an element in his 
much prized beauty (28 14%). Solomon’s youthful 
horsemen, ‘in the most delightful flower of their 
age... had long heads of hair’ (Jos. Ant. VII. 
vil. 3). It was an admired distinction to have 
bushy (RVm ‘ecurled’) locks, ‘black as a raven’ 
(Ca δ᾽. The phrase ἢν 773 ‘he uncovereth the 
ear’ (15 20% 1% 29%), may possibly refer to long 
locks, covering the ear, pushed aside to whisper a 
secret. Among woinen, Jong dark tresses were 
held most captivating (Ca 75), and they have 
always worn the hair long (Jn 112, 1 Co 115 §) ; 
but in NT times long hair was a dishonour to a 
man (1 Co 11"). Men dreaded baldness, as sug- 
gesting a suspicion of leprosy (Lv 13%), and this 


Other Asiatics, and the Greeks, observed similar 
customs. The Babylonians wore their hair long, 
‘binding their heads with turbans’ (Herod. i. 195). 
The Greeks loved rich waving hair; the youthful 
gods, Bacchus and Apollo, were figured with 
plenteous locks. The Egyptians, on the other 
hand, shaved both head and face. To be un- 
shaven marked the sleven; if, however, this was 
due to hardships of war, it was honourable (Wil- 
kinson, Ancient Egyptians, ii, 330). Enslaved 
foreigners were forced to shave (Gn 41%). The 
long-haired Asiatics and Greeks exeited among 
the Egyptians both ridicule and disgust (Herod. 
iil. 37, 49, 91). Boys’ heads were shaven very early. 
Herodotus accounts for the strength of Egyptian 
skulls by their exposure, clean-shaven, to the full 
glare of the sun (Herod. iii. 12). The locks in 
front of the ears were preserved, as the sign of 
immaturity, and removed when manhood was 
reached. ‘These locks are represented on the 
statues of Harpocrates and other younger deities 
(Wilk. 111. 130). Adult princes wore a badge at 
the side of the head, which perhaps contained the 
youthful lock in earlier days, and continued to 
indicate that while the father lived they had not 
attained the dignity of kinghood (26. ili. 326). 
Large use was made of false hair, in wigs (70. ii. 
229) and in beards, to the forms of which special 
significance attached (see BEARD). Women wore 
their own hair, plentiful growth being highly 
esteemed. A woman’s head was never shaved ; 
but the locks, when long and beautiful, were 
sometimes cut off and preserved, to be laid in her 
tomb after death (ἰδ. 11. 9] π.). The slave- 
woman’s hair was differently dressed from that 
of her mistress (28. 11. 338, 339). Moslem influence 
has modified Egyptian customs. In shaving the 
heads of men and boys a tuft is left on the crown ; 
the cheek above the under jaw is shaven, and the 
part under the chin. The moustache is left un- 
shaven. Female infants are never shaved; and 
women wear their hair long, usually in plaits and 
ringlets. 

Of the terms used for dressing the hair, and the 
fashions of wearing it among the Hebrews, we 
inay note the following :—n\5779, LXX σειραί (Jg 
10:5. 19). of Samson’s ‘ seven locks,’ which probably 
resembled the long ‘ plaits’ affected now by the 
young Arab warriors. Jezebel ‘tired her head,’ 
ay’ (2 K 9°), which means simply that she set 
her hair in order. ay ‘locks’ (Ca 413 67, Is 47? 
AV, following Kimchi; RV, following LXX [in 
Ca σιώπησις, in [5 κατακάλυμμα], tr. ‘veil’). py (Ca 
4°), literally ‘collar’ or ‘necklace,’ may have been 
a lock falling round the neck—Vule. in «no erine 
colli tui. obabda (Ca 54), LXX ἐλάται, Vulg. elathe 
palmarum, tresses hanging gracefully like the 
pendulous palm branches. #73 (Ca 75; compare Is 
38!"), is a figure supplied by the thrum, or slender 
threads binding the web to the weaver’s beam. 
oom (Ca 7°; compare Gn 30%"), probably 
‘ontters,’ or channels conveying water to the 
flocks, their orderly arrangement suggesting flow- 
ing tresses. amypo nyyo (1s 8533), literally ‘ turned 
work,’ applied to curls, or artificially twisted hair. 
nyy ‘a lock,’ probably the forelock, from the 
curve reseinbling that of a flower or wing. Judith 
‘braided,’ διέταξε, ‘the hairs of her head’ (10%). 
For other references to modes of wearing the hair, 
see 1 Ti 2°, 1 P 33, Jos. And. XIV. ix. 4, and BJ 
Iv. 1x. 10. 

That the barber’s trade was practised we know 
from Ezk 5!. The hairdresser and the instrn- 
ments of his art figure in the Mishna (Shabéath, 
§ 6). The Egyptians used wooden combs, with 
large teeth on one side and small on the other, 


possibly explains the youths’ disrespectful conduct | ornamented as if for wearing in the hair (Wilk. 


to Elisha (2 K 233), 


ii, 349). Ointment was commonly used by the 
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Hebrews in dressing the hair (Ru 33, 28 142, 
Ps 9919 1332, Ee 9% Mt 6, Jos, Ané. XIX. 
iv. 1). Anointing the hair was a sign of festivity 
(Ps 457) and a mark of hospitality (Ps 235, Lk 7*). 
Solomon’s young horsemen produced striking 
effects by sprinkling their heads with gold dust 
every day (Jos. Ané. VIII. vil. 3). Herod the Great 
dyed his hair to conceal his great age (Ant. XVI. 
vili. 1); but the practice was unusual (Mt 5*). 
Wigs were not unknown (Jos. Vita, 11). Orientals 
have from of old worn ornaments in the hair. It 
is doubtful if orav (Is 31%), LXX ἐμπλόκια, were 
‘networks’ (RVm) or sun-shaped ornaments, dis- 
tinguished from the crescent or moon-shaped, 
mentioned in the same verse (Schroeder, De Vest. 
Mul. Heb. cap. 2). ‘To-day coins are most used by 
women: the long plaits often worn have frequently 
one or more gold pieces dangling at the end. A 
blue bead knotted into the hair of children is a 
potent charm against the evil eye. 

The Hebrews were forbidden to cut off the 
corners of their hair (Lv 197), They may have 
adopted the Egyptian practice of wearing the 
front locks in youth, removing them on the 
threshold of manhood. But neighbouring peoples 
attached a religious significance to this act. The 
Arabians cut their hair in imitation of Orotal— 
the Arabian Bacchus—‘ in a cireular form, shaving 
it round the temples’ (Herod. iii. 8). This usage 
is referred to in Jer 955 25% 49%. The young man 
wore his front locks untouched; their removal 
marked his entrance into man’s estate, and his 
initiation into the worship of Orotal. Among 
the Bedawin to-day the front locks are found only 
on growing lads. The Greek ephebi offered the 
long lair of their childhood at Delphi; the cut 
adopted was called θησηίΐς, as the out was said to 
have cut only his front loeks here. The Hebrews 
were tlins distinguished from theidolatrous peoples 
around them. A curious evidence of this ancient 
prohibition is seen among the Palestinian Jews, 
who closely crop the whole head, leaving only the 
two locks in front of the ears, which hang down 
in long ringlets by either cheek. 

The first hair has often been held sacred. In 
Arabia, in Mohammed’s time, when a child was | 
born its head was shaved, and the scalp daubed | 
with the blood of a slaughtered sheep. Lane noted | 
that at the first shaving of a boy’s head the | 
Egyptian peasants slew a goat, and all who cared | 
partook of the feast provided. These were ‘the. 
more recent settlers, whose pagan Arabian ancestors | 
» - » gave as alms to the poor the weight of the | 
hair in silver or gold’ (Lane, Alod. Egyp. 573). 
Burckhardt observes that ‘among the Maazy 
Arabs... it is a festival in the family when 
the son’s head is shaved for the first time.’ 
Lucian says the Syrian boys and girls of his 
time, on growing up, cut off and dedicated their 
first hair at some sanctuary. Phoenician maidens, 
as a preliminary to marriage, had to sacrifice 
either their hair or their chastity at the feast of 
Byblus. Ly 19” is rendered in the Syriac ‘ye 
shall not let your hair grow long,’ and it is ex- 
lained that the custom of the heathen was ‘to 
et the hair grow for a certain time, and on a fixed 
date to shave the head in a temple or beside a 
fountain.’ 

Herodotus mentions the Egyptian custom of 
dedicating the weight in silver of the hair taken 
from a child’s head (ii. 65). A similar custom 
among the Arabs is traced to the example of 
Fatima. Absalom’s abundant tresses, cut, col- 
lected, and weighed ‘at every year’s end,’ the 
sacred season of pilgrimage, may suggest some 
similar religious observance. The one clear bibli- 
cal instance of hair in an offering is in connexion 
with the Nazirite vow. The hair must grow and | 
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be kept from all pollution during the period of 
consecration: the bushy locks were the visible 
sign of the Nazirite’s condition. Contact with 
impurity necessitated the shaving and sanctifying 
of the head, and the period of consecration began 
afresh. When the vow was accomplished, the 
head was shaved at the door of the Tent of Meet- 
ing, and the hair burned in the fire under the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings (Nu 61:3). In Moham- 
medan law, the resolve to visit a distant shrine is 
reckoned a vow; and the hair must be neither 
cut nor even washed, until the purpose is accom- 
plished. Then by cutting the hair the pilgrim 
passes back from the consecrated to the common 
condition (Wellhausen, Svzzen, i. 117). Ex- 
almples are found in St. Paul’s vow (Ac 1818), and 
that of Bernice (Jos. BJ τ᾿. xv. 1). A parallel 
may be traced between this latter and the Greek 
custom of vowing to offer the hair to the gods in 
return for help or protection. Achilles dedicated 
his hair to the river-god Spercheus, on condition 
of his safe return from Troy. At the great feasts 
of Byblus and Bambyce offerings of hair were 
made (Dea Syria, Vi. lv.). The painted inscrip- 
tion at Citium (CZS 86) mentions o'253 ‘ barbers’ 
among the regular ministers of the sanctuary. 
The idea more or less consciously underlying these 
practices probably was, that by means of his hair, 
part of himself, instinct with his life, the devotee 
formed a stable link of connexion with the sanc- 
tuary and the deity there worshipped. 

If an important part of life was conceived as 
residing in the hair, we can see why that of conse- 
crated persons was so cared for. From Ezk 44” 
we gather that certain priesthoods, like those of 
Egypt, shaved their heads; others, like Samuel, 
let the hair grow long. Profanation was avoided 
on the one hand by preventing its growth, on the 
other by keeping it untouched. Princes were also 
consecrated persons. 7) ‘a crown’ (Jer 7° RVm) 
is in origin simply the fillet binding the prince’s 
long hair. 

Among the Hebrews, Arabs, and other peoples, 
cutting the flesh was often associated with shaving 
the head in mourning, or taking part of the hair 
to lay in the tomb, or on the funeral pyre. Both 
practices are prohibited in Lv 1957 385 (see also Dt 
141, Lv 215-3 Am 8" ete.). See CUTTINGS IN 
THE FLESH, and W. R. Smith, 2S 305ff Arab 
women, in accordance with immemorial customs, 
sometimes shave their heads and wrap the hair 
in cloths stained with their own blood. The habit 
of tearing the hair in mourning, which still per- 
sists among the Jews and other Oriental peoples, 
may probably be traced to this ancient custom. 
It was also a sign of mourning to let the hair fall 
nntended and dishevelled (Ezk 241’, Jth 10%). The 
Egyptians in mourning let all their hair grow 
(Herod. ii. 36). The hair of an attached relative 
was sometimes buried with the mummy (Wilk. il. 
339). Cutting or tearing the hair was common as 
an expression of violent emotion, as of fear and 
distress (Est 14%), of sorrow for national] sin (Ezr 
9, 1 Es 87, 2 Es 18), and of grief over national 
calamities (Is 34 15*, Jer 729 48°", Ezk 718 ete.). 

The hair and nails of the dead have often been 
regarded as charms, making it possible to main- 
tain connexion with the departed. Possession οἱ 
a man’s hair in primitive magic was esteemed a 
potent means of getting and retaining a hold upon 
him. Mohammed’s hair was preserved, and worn 
on their persons by his followers. The Arab was 
accustomed to cut off the hair of his prisoner before 
setting him free. Perhaps more than insult was 
intended by shaving David’s messengers (25 10). 

The almond blossom turning white before it 
falls is the symbol of the hoary hair (Ee 12°). 
The sprinkling of grey hairs unknown to a man 
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indicates the stealthy approach of life’s winter 
(Hos 7°). Grey hairs have always been revered 
in the East. lJrreverence to grey hairs marks the 
ungodly (Wis 931, Evil was accentuated if it 
brought harm on grey hairs (Gn 4338), Wisdom 
was reckoned as the grey hair to a man (Wis 41°), 
and the hoary head as a crown of glory, the 
reward of ἃ life of righteousness (Pr 16% 20°), 
For grey hairs to come down to the grave in peace 
was a token of God’s favour (1 K 2%). Grey 
hairs laid on men obligations of honourable and 
chivalrous conduct (2 Mac 6%). White hair was 
an element in a glorious appearance (2 Mae 15%), 
especially that of divine majesty (Dt 78, Rev 1"). 

The hair of Samson was regarded as the seat of 
his strength (Jg 1632, The hairs of the head are 
taken as representing the extremely numerous 
(Ps 401? 694), and the exceedingly minute (15 14”, 
28 144, 1 K 153. Mt 10°, Lk 21%, Ac 27%), Fine- 
ness of aim is described as slinging stones at an 
hairbreadth (Jg 3016, The Jews swore by the 
hair (Mt 538), One of the most binding oaths in 
the East now is by the beard. The colour of the 
hair assisted the priest to discriminate leprosy 
from other ailments (Lv 13). Pollution clung 
strongly to hair (Lv 14°-%), On the meaning of 
the regulation in Dt 21", see Driver’s note. 

Goats’ hair (0°37) is named among acceptable 
offerings for the sanctuary (Ex 254 35°); it was not 
used for the interior work, but only for the outer 
covering of the tabernacle (Ex 26’ 36%). The 
preparation of the cloth required special skill and 
dexterity (Ex 35°). Work of goats’ hair is directed 
to be purified after ceremonial pollution (Nu 31°). 
From the connexion here, it seems to have been 
employed then, as now, for articles of clothing. 
The large overall, or ‘add’, commonly worn, is 
almost invariably of goats’ hair. It serves, among 
other purposes, as waterproof in rain, as great- 
coat in cold, and as blanket at night: it possibly 
corresponds to the ‘garment’ of Ex 2277 (RV). 
Pillows or cushions are sometimes stuffed with 
goats’ hair (18 19%). Goats’ hair formed the 
material with which St. Paul was occupied as a 
tent-maker (Ac 1895), the haircloth for which his 
native province of Cilicia was noted being known 
to ecommerce as célicium. Of this dark-brown 
stuif the tents of the noniads have been made from 
of old (Ca 15), and employment is still found for 
great numbers in preparing materials for the 
“hair houses’ of the Bedawin. 

Camels’ hair (θρὶξ καμήλου) is mentioned only 
as forming the raiment of John the Baptist (Mt 3’, 
Mk 1°). This was possibly the softer wool of the 
camel, the Arab. wabr, of which a more closely 
fitting garment is made, with sleeves, worn under 
the ‘aid’ described above (but ef. Jerome, ‘non de 
lana cameli, sed de asperioribus setis’). 

W. EWING. 

HAJEHUDIJAH occurs in RVm of 1 Ch 4:8 in an 
obscure genealogical list. It is the transliteration 
of the Heb. army, which, however, probably is not 
ὃ proper name, but means ‘the Jewess’ (so RV 
and RVm). AV reads Jehudijah. LXX has airy 
"Aderd. See GENEALOGY, 


HAKKATAN (jppa ‘the smallest’).—The head of 
a family of returning exiles (Ezr 8), called in 
1 Es 8% Akatan. See GENEALOGY. 


HAKKOZ (y'pa).—1. A Judahite, 1 Ch 48; AV 
Coz. 2. The eponym of a priestly family, 1 Ch 
24 Ezr 28 76%, Neh 3*2, In Ezr and Neh the 
. first part of the word is taken to be the definite 
art. by AV, which reads Koz. In 1 Es 5*8 the name 
appears as Akkos. See GENEALOGY. 


HAKUPHA (xp\pn).—Eponym of a family of 


Nethinim (Ezr 951, Neh 753), called in 1 Es 5* 
Achipha. See GENEALOGY, 


HALACHA.—See TALMUD. 


HALAH (nbn) is mentioned 2 K 176184, 1 Ch 5% 
as one of the places whither the king of Assyria 
deported the captives from Samaria. LXX ᾿Αλάε 
B (once ‘A\Ade A), in Chi Xady (! for Xadd), A Xana, 
Vulg. Hala, in Ch Lehela (ἢ. The description 
indicates plainly that it is to be sought in Northern 
Mesopotamia, not far from Nineveh; but the loca- 
tion of the name has always been disputed. The 
various views are: 1. That [alah is a large city 
of Assyria, the Calah (n>) of Gn 10", Kalkhu of 
the cuneiform texts, modern Nimrfid between the 
Tigris and the Upper Zab, 8S. of Nineveli (see 
CALAN). This identification is quite inadmissible 
on phonctic grounds, as is likewise 2., Halévy’s 
comparison with Cilicia, 7on Khilakku. The latter 
has also the context against it. 3. The region 
Chalkitis (Χαλκῖτι5) in Mesopotamia (Ptol. v. 18. 4), 
bordering upon Gauzanitis (Gozan) and the country 
Anthemusia, near the rivers Chabéras (Habor) and 
Saokoras (or Mygdonius), would suit (so Schrader 
in Riehm, Handwérterbuch), if we were sure that 
the Greek form represents the same consonants as 
Halah. Of course, the modern village Gla, on the 
Upper Chaboras (Smith, Bible Dict.), cannot repre- 
sent the name nor the modern Holwan (see below). 
4. Bochart (Phaleg iii. 4) compared the Calachene 
(Καλαχήνη) of Strabo (736, comp. Ἰζαλακινή, Ptol. 
vi. 1), a plain of Northern Assyria at the side of 
Adiabene and Armenia, E. of the Tigris. ὅ. 
This name is not to be confounded with the 
Chalonitis S.E. of Assyria on the Zagrus moun- 
tain (Strabo, 529, 736; Plin. vi. 30, 1. 27, 31, etc.; 
Dion. Perieg. 1015; Polyb. v. 54). Isidorus of 
Charax describes the Parthian province of Xadwrt- 
τις, called thus from ‘the Greek city Xda.” This 
is evidently the same as KeAdvar, Diod. xvii. 
110, Adbania, Tab. Pent., the modern Holwan 


~t vw 


ch gh> . It is claimed that this city appears in 


Syriac literature as Halah (=n2n, Assem. Bibi. 
Or. iii. 418), and the Καλχάς, Chron. Pase. i. 730, 
would confirm this. But there are various diffi- 
culties attached to this complicated identification, 
and the Assyrians seem to call Holwan Halwan ; 
see Delitzsech, Paradies, 205. 6. More probability is 
attached to tlie view of Winckler (Alitestamentliche 
Untersuchungen, 108) The LXX understood 
Halah as a river, ἐν ᾿ἀλάς καὶ ἐν ᾿Αβώρ, ποταμοῖς (!) 
Γωΐάν, so that the original text may have had the 
plural ‘rivers of Gozan.’ Consequently, Winckler 
proposed the easy emendation n2 for nbn, ἱ,6. the 
modern Balikh river (already called Balikhi in 
Assyrian times, Βάλιχα, Βήλιχος, Βίληχα, Belias of 
the classical writers), flowing into the Euphrates 
not far from Rakka. This view has been accepted 
by most modern scholars. 7. Lately, however, 
Winckler himself has retracted it (Adéorientalische 
Forschungen, 292) Two cuneiform documents 
mention a country Khalakhkha, Halahha, t.e. nen 
near Haran, in the very same region where tlie 
biblical description would place Halah. The 
exact position cannot yet be determined, owing 
to the fragmentary state of those documeuts ; but 
it seems that this last explanation is the best 
solution of the problem. Possibly, also, the 6th 
explanation still deserves some attention. 
W. MAX MULLER. 

HALAK (pboq won, ᾿Αλάκ A, ‘AxéA B), or ‘the 
smooth mountain,’ Jos 11!” 127 (only). — This 
eminence has not been identified, but its approxi- 


| mate locality is indicated by the words ‘that 


goeth up to Seir’: and it formed the southern 
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limit of Joshua’s conquests. We may infer, there- 
fore, that it was the summit of a smooth ascent in 
the valley of the Arabah to the south of the Ghér, 
or Dead Sea basin; and some have supposed that 
it was the line of cliffs which form the margin of 
the Ghér itself, about 6 miles S. of the shore of 
that lake. This view is, however, probably 
erroneous, as the expression ‘smooth mountain’ 
would not apply to an abrupt range of cliffs formed 
of alluvial materials, which we have elsewhere (see 
DEAD SEA, vol. i. p. 575*) identified as ‘ the ascent of 
Akrabbim ’ (Nu 34%). But from the margin of the 
Ghér the Arabah Valley gradually rises towards 
the summit level, which 1t reaches immediately 
in front of Mount Hor on the borders of Seir; 
and to this line of elevation the term ‘smooth’ 
would not be inapplicable, while at the same time it 
would be on the line of communication between 
southern Palestine and Petra, the capital of Scir. 
EK. HULL. 
HALE.—The verbs ‘hale’ and ‘haul,’ meaning 
to drag, arc, says Skeat, dialectical varieties of 
the same word. ‘They are found in all the Teut. 
languages (as Dutch halen, Dan. hale), and are 
etymol. connected with Gr. καλεῖν and Lat. calare, 
to summon. Male is the older form, and it alone 
occurs in AV and in Shaks.,* though ‘haul’ was 
already in use. The passages are Ac 8* ‘As for 
Saul, he made havoe of the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and women committed 
them to prison’ (σύρων, Amer. RV ‘dragging ’) ; 
Lk 1958. ‘lest he hale thee to the judge’ (μήποτε 
κατασύρῃ, Amer. RV ‘drag’). In both places 
‘hale’ is original to AV, the earlier VSS having 
‘draw.’ For the word ef. T. Lever, Sermons 
(Arber’s ed. p. 23), ‘This Realme is devyded in it 
selfe . . . by covetouse ambicion, euerye manne 
pullynge and halynge towardes them selves, one 
from another’; I’. Fuller, Holy State, ii. 7, “Τὸ 
[the Greek language] is full and stately in sound : 
onely it pities our Artist to see the vowels therein 
rackt in pronouncing them, hanging oftentimes 
one way by their native force, and haled another 
by their accents which countermand them’; and 
Milton, PL ii. 596— 


‘Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d, 

At certain revolutions all the damn’d 

Are brought.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
HALHUL (b:nbn).—A city of Judah mentioned 

(Jos 155%) in the list of the inheritance of the tribe 
of Judah along with five others, all of which have 
been identified except Eltekon. Jerome places it 
near to Hebron (Onomast. s. ‘Elul’). It is the 
modern Halhwl, a large village 4 miles north of 
Hebron, which lies in the mountains of Judah, 
on a hill about a mile to the east of the road to 
Jerusalem. On the opposite side of the road is 
Beit-sur (Geth-ziir), a rocky fastness built by 
Rehoboam for the defence of his kingdom (2 Ch 11’), 
and used in the wars of the Maccabees as a defence 
against _Idumeea (1 Mac 4%). Between these two 
places, lower down, is the fountain Dhirweh, the 
traditional site of the baptism of the eunuch by 
Philip. Notfar to the north is the head of Pilate’s 
oreat aqueduct leading to Jerusalem, 414 miles b 
the aqueduct (13 miles as the crow flies), the fall 
being 365 ft. in that distance (Tent ΤΟΥ in Pales- 
tine, ‘Halhul’). A mile to the east of Halhul is 
Beit‘ Ainin, identified by Itobinson as Beth-anoth, 
where are extensive ruins and large drafted stones. 
Farther to the north is /eddér (Gedor), a small ruin. 
About the site of Halhul are ruims and rock-cut 
tombs, including a Byzantine ruin and an ancient 
church (ruined). The mosque Neby Yunds (Jonah) 


* Pope gives ‘hauld’ in his Shaks. at 11 Henry IV. v. ν. 37, 
and itis approved by some editors. In Ac 88 AV of 1611 spells 
the word ‘ hail.’ 


HALICARNASSUS 


is a modern building on a platform of rock, which 
appears to have been artificially levelled (BAP 
i. 216, iii. 282; SWP 111. 329). Ishak Chelo in 
1334 (Carmoly, p. 242) speaks of Halhul as con: 
taining the sepulchre of Gad, David’s seer (1 8 225, 
258 24; Benz. of Tud. by Asher, ii. 437). See, 
further, Dillm. on Jos 15°8, and Guérin, Judeée, 
111. 284 if, C, WARREN. 


HALI (‘bn).—A city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19%. The site is doubtful. It may be 
the ruin ‘Alia on the hills N.E. of Achzib, about 
13 miles N.E. of Acre. See SIP vol. i. sh. iii, 
and Guérin, Galiée,ii.62. Buhl (GAP 231) doubts 
this identification. C. R. CONDER. 


HALICARNASSUS (‘Adicapvacoés) was one of 
the six Dorian colonies on the coast of Caria 
(see Cos). Treezen was its mother city. Though 
excluded from the Dorian confederacy (Hexapolis) 
on account of some ancient dispute (Herod. i. 144), 
it was a very important city in respect of politics, 
commerce, literature, and art. During the Persian 
domination it prospered greatly under a dynasty 
of tyrannoi established by Lygdamis. His widow, 
Artemisia, dynast in 480, possessed great influence 
with Xerxes. Maussollos (377-353) made the city 
supreme over most of Caria and part of Lycia, 
under the suzerainty of the Persian king. The 
monument built in his honour by Artemisia, his 
sister-wife, who survived him, was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world: scanty remains of 
it are now in the British Museum. JUHalicarnassus, 
having faithfully adhered to the Persian cause, 
endured a long siege by Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 334, and was burned by the conqueror. A 
number of the inhabitants were safe in the acro- 
polis (called Salmakis), which Alexander did not 
succeed in capturing. They rebuilt the city ; but 
it never again becanie a great city, though always* 
an important one till it was ruined by the Turks, 
Its prosperity benefited much from the measures 
of @. Cicero when he was governor of Asia in 
B.C. 61. Its silver coinage ceased after B.c. 168 ; 
but it continued to coin in bronze as late as the 
3rd cent. after Christ, and appears in all the lists 
of bishoprics. In literature its greatness is shown 
by Herodotus, Dionysius the historian, Dionysius 
the writer on music, Pigres, Panyasis, etc. 

Halicarnassus was one of the states to which 
the Roman Senate sent letters in favour of the 
Jews in B.c. 139, 1 Mae 15% (see CARIA). It must 
therefore have been a free and self-governing city 
at that time. ‘The decree of the city passed in the 
Ist cent. B.C., granting to the Jews religious 
liberty and the right to build their Proseuchat 
beside the sea (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 23), attests the 
existence of an early Jewish colony in the city; 
and this was natural, as H. was a considerable 
centre of trade, owing to its favourable position 
on a bay opposite Cos, on the north-west side of 
the Ceramic Gulf. The city extended round the 
bay from promontory to promontory, and con- 
tained, among other buildings, a famous temple of 
Aphrodite. 

The site of Halicarnassus is now called Bod- 
rum (i.€. ‘fortress’), from the Castle of St. Peter 
which was built by the Knights of St. John (whose 
headquarters were in Rhodes) under their Grand 
Master de Naillac, A.D. 1404, The castle stands 
on the point of a lofty rocky promontory, which 
projects southwards, and divides the bay of Hali- 
carnassus into two harbours; in ancient times it 
was probably an island (Zephyria). A Turkish 
village occupies part of the site of the city. In 

* The language of Cicero, ad Quint. Fr. τ. i, 25 (pane desertam 


urbem), aust not be pressed; he is exaggerating his brother's 
services. 
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the castle were found many remains of the Mau- 
soleum, which were sent to London in 1846 by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. A very full account 
of the city, with plans, etc., is to be found in the 
works of Sir C. Newton, who excavated there in 
1857. (History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, and Branchide, and Travels and Dts- 
coveries in the Levant. See also Ross, Letsen 
durch d. Inseln Griech. ; Hamilton’s Researches in 
Asia Minor). W.M. RAMSAY. 


HALL.—In Mk 1516 AV renders ἔσω τῆς αὐλῆς 6 
ἐστιν πραιτώριον, ‘into the hall called Pretorium’ ; 
and in Lk 22% ἐν μέσῳ τῆς αὐλῆς, ‘in the midst of 
the hall.? Elsewhere AV renders αὐλή either 
‘palace’ (Mt 26% 586, Mk 14546, Lk 115. Jn 
1815), when the reference is to the place where a 
governor dispensed justice; or ‘fold’ (Jn 10)" 16), 
referring to the place where the flocks were kept 
all night; or ‘court’ (Rev 113), in reference to 
the court of the temple. RV _ gives ‘court’ 
everywhere except in Jn 10% 16 (10! ἡ αὐλὴ τῶν 
προβάτων, AV ‘the sheepfold,’ RV ‘the fold of 
the sheep,’ 1016 ἡ αὐλή, AV and RV ‘the fold’). 
See PALACE. 

The word πραιτώριον is once in AY τ ‘ Pre- 
torium’ (Mk 1516 as above), and once ‘palace’ 
(Ph 13 ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ πραιτωρίῳ, AV ‘in all the palace,’ 
AVm ‘Ceasar’s court,’ RV ‘throughout the whole 
Pretorian guard, RVm ‘in the whole Pre- 
torium’), Elsewhere it is rendered either ‘ common 
hall’ (Mt 277, AVm ‘governor’s house’), or ‘ hall 
of judgment’ (Jn 187, AVm ‘ Pilate’s house’), or 
‘judgment hall’ (Jn 187+ 33. 199, Ac 23%) RV 
gives ‘ palace’ in the text of all those places, with 
‘Pretorium’ in the marg., which Amer. RV pre- 
fers in the text. See PREZTORIUM. 


The RV word ‘palace’ for preetoriwm comes from the Rhem. 
NT, which has ‘Palace’ everywhere, except Ph 113 ‘court.’ 
Wyclif's word is always ‘moot (or mote) halle.’ Tind. intro- 
duced ‘ judgement hall.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HALLEL (59n).—A name given to the group of 
psalms 113-118 inclusive, which the Jews from an 
early date have been in the habit of reciting at the 
three great feasts, at the feast of Dedication and 
at the new moons. The name ‘great Hallel’ is 
sometimes given to this group as a whole, but it 
is usually applied to Ps 136 (or Pss 120-136) with 
its twenty-six times repeated refrain of praise. 
Pss 113-118, or 115-118, are called the ‘ Egyptian’ 
or the ‘common’ Hallel. During the continuance 
of the temple the Hallel was recited on eighteen 
days in the year, but on one night alone, that of 
the passover. On that occasion it was taken in 

arts, Pss 113 and 114 being sung before the meal, 
ust before the drinking of the second cup, and 
Pss 115-118 after the filling of the fourth cup. 
It is to this sacred song that reference is made in 
the phrase ὑμνήσαντες, ‘when they had sung an 
hymn,’ used of our Saviour and His disciples in 
Mt 26 and Mk 14%, See Delitzsch on Ps 113; 
Talmud, Sopher 18, 8 2 ; and compare Edersheim, 
The Temple and tis Services. W. T. DAVISON. 


HALLELUJAH (ari$ba ‘ praise ye J”,’ ᾿Αλληλουια). 
—The word occurs as a short doxology in the 
Psalms, usually at the beginning, as Ps 111. 112, 
or the end, as 104. 105, or both, as 135. 146-150; 
in 135% use is different. Except 135, the Il. 
psalms occur in three groups, 104-106; 111-113, 
115, 117; 146-150; the 2nd being interrupted by 
Ps 114. 116. The consecutive occurrence of these 
psalms may be explained in two ways. (i.) H. 
was usually added to psalms only of a joyful char- 
acter, and these might naturally be put together 
by the compiler, just as hymns of thanksgiving 
are often put together in our modern hymn- 


books. But we see very little evidence in the 
Psalter of arrangement according to subject. 
It seems, therefore, more probable that they 
were taken as they stand from some previous 
collection or collections in which all the psalms were 
so marked ; just as in a modern hymnary all the 
hymns taken from Hymns Ancicnt and Modern 
might be distinguished by Amen at the end. We 
have an even more complete example of taking 
the psalms en bloc from some other source without 
rearrangement in ‘Songs of Ascents’ (Ps 120-134). 
The occurrence of H. in Ps 106, after the doxology 
which closes Book iv., may be the insertion of a 
reviser, to make it agree with Ps 104. 105, which 
have the H. at the end, when the doxology had 
come to be regarded as part of the psalm. The 
H. psalms vary considerably in character. We find 
such different themes as the praises of the God of 
Nature (104), the God of Israel (105. 106), God who 
hears the prayer of the poor (113) and of the 
sufferer (116), the superiority of God to idols (115). 
That these psalms are late may be proved from (1) 
the fact that Jah is a contracted and later* form 
of Jahu, which oceurs in the early forms Jesayahu, 
Jirmeyahu, as contrasted with the later forms 
which we know as Jsaiah and Jeremiah; (2) the 
use of (generally) late grammatical forms as " for 
constr. state, as in 113°-7: %, ν᾽ for ws, as a prefix in 
135? 1408: - (3) the didactic character of 111° 112, 
in the spirit of Ps 1, the Book of Job, and later 
parts of Proverbs ; (4) the subject-matter of such 
a psalm as 147, which points back to the Restora- 
tion (1477); (5) the fact that the historical psalms, 
105. 106, presuppose PJE, and were therefore com- 
posed after the first compilation of the Hex. (see 
HEXATEUCI). Notice in 105%! the hice of P, as 
well as, in 105*4, the locusts of JE; in 106" Dathan 
and Abiram of JE, as well as, in 1060. #1, Phinehas, 
God’s avenger of P. 

The word passed from OT to NT. In Rev 1911 
it is the keynote of the song sung by the great 
multitude in heaven, and from the Jewish it 
found its way into the Christian Church. 

I’, If. Woops. 

HALLOHESHA (vn\bn ‘the speaker of charms’).— 
An individual or a family mentioned in connexion 
with the repairing of the wall (Neh 313, AV Halo- 
hesh) and the sealing of the covenant (Neh 105). 
See GENEALOGY. 


HALLOW.—‘ Who,’ says Trench, ‘would now 
affirm of the verb ““ἴο hallow” that it is even 
obsolescent? yet Wallis two hundred years ago 
observed—‘‘it has almost gone out of use” (fere 
desuevit).? He is condemning (in English Past 
and Present, p. 139f.) the American Bible Union 
for dismissing from their new version words that 
have a suspicion of age upon them. And it is 
still quite true that ‘hallow’ asa biblical word is 
in active use, so that the Revisers felt no necessity 
for excluding it from either the NT of 1881 or the 
OT of 1885. In AV and RY itis used as a syno- 
nyim for ‘sanctify,’ translating in OT some part of 
wip kddash, and in NT twice rendering the verb 
ἁγιάξζω (Mt 6°, Lk 112, both in the Lord’s Prayer). 
In the Apocr. the same Gr. verb is reudered 
‘hallow’ in 1 Es 14, Jth 9%, Sir 339, 1 Mac 4; and 
the Lat. verb sanctificare in 2 Es 2%! 5, 

In the older versions it is more common. It is 
Wyclif’s only word; thus Jn 17! ‘And I halwe 
my silf for hem, that and [1388 also] thei be halwid 
in treuthe’; He 2" ‘Sothely he that halowith, and 
thei that ben halowid, of oon 8116. So Tind. in 


* See Gray, Web. Prop. Names, 149 ff., and Jastrow in Journal 
of Soc. of Bib. Lit. xiii. (1894), 101-127, and in ZAW, 1896, 
pp. 1-16. In these papers Jastrow further contends that tbe 
final 7° in many Ileb. proper names is not a form of the Divine 
name at all, but simply an emphatic aformative. 
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Lv 9716 ‘Tf a man halowe a pece of his enhereted 
londe unto the Lorde, it shalbe set accordynze to 
that it beareth’; and in a marg. note on Dt 205 
(where his text is, ‘ Yf any man have bylt a new 
housse and have not dedicate it’), he says, ‘ Dedi- 
eat: the levites, I suppose, halowed them as we 
doo oure shippes.’ In a note to Lv 8? he spells the 
word ‘holow ’"—‘ Hence the pope fett holowenge of 
chirches, alters, font, belles, and so forth.’ Cov. 
has ‘unhallow’ in Ezk 44% ‘they shal put of 
the clothes, wherein they have ministred . . . lest 
they onhalowe the people with their clothes.’ In 
his Laposttions (Parker Soc. p. 180) on 1 Jn 2181 
Tind. uses ‘sanctify’ and ‘hallow’ together as 
quite synonymous; ‘Christ in the Seripture is 
called The Tloly, because He only sanctifieth and 
halloweth us.’ This quotation shows the origin 
of the word also: from A.S. Adlig, holy, came 
halgian, to make holy, middle-Eng. halyien, later 
halwe. 

The words of Mt 6°, Lk 11? are as old as Wye. 
‘halowid be thi name,’ and are found in all the 
versions except the Rhemish (1582), which has 
‘sanctified be thy name’; but the miod. editions of 
Rhem, (as 1898) have changed to ‘hallowed be thy 
name.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HALT.—1. To be lame, to limp: Gn 32°! ‘He 
halted upon his thigh’ (την y>s, Amer. RV 
‘went halting’). The same vb. is ὑτ ‘halt’ in 
Mic 4° 7, Zeph 34 (Amer. RV always ‘is lame’). 
T. Fuller (Holy State, iii. 15) says, ‘ Wounds in 
warre are most honourable: Halting is the state- 
hest march of a Souldier; and ’tis a brave sight to 
see the flesh of an Ancient as torn as his Colours.’ 
And Rutherford, with a reference to Mic 4°*?, 
speaks of ‘God’s kirk’ (Letters, No. xli.): ‘ He will 
have her going through a thousand deaths, and 
through hell, as a eripple woman, halting, and 
wanting the power of her one side, that God may 
be her staff.’ The adj. ‘ halt’ is given as the tr. of 
χωλός in Mt 188, Mk 9%, Lk 14°}, Jn 5%, though 
everywhere else (except Ac 145 ‘a cripple’ in AV 
and RV) the same adj. is rendered ‘lame’ (Mt 115 
1550, 81. O14) Lk 722 14, Ac 378’, He 12%), In Lk 
1451: RV gives ‘lame,’ but keeps ‘ halt’ in the other 
three places. Tind. has ‘halt’in Mt 115 ‘The 
blynd se, the halt goo, the lepers are clensed.’ 

2. To stumble, to fail, Ps 38% ‘For I ain ready 
to halt,* and my sorrow is continually before me’ 
(133 νῦν", AVm ‘ready for halting,’ Del. [so Amer. 
RV} ‘ready to fall,’ with note, ‘if God does not 
eraciously interpose, he will certainly fall head- 
long’; Wellh.-Furness [in PB] ‘on the verge of 
falling’); Jer 20! ‘All my familiars watched for 
my halting’ (y>y τοῦ, Streane, ‘those who watch 
my side,’ implying a reading yy, ‘ribs,’ ‘side’; RV 
‘they that watch for my halting’; Cheyne, ‘either 
laid traps for me, or waited for me to commit 
some error for them to take advantage of,’ who 
og out that the phrase ‘my halting’ is taken[?] 

rom Ps 35% 8817, ‘To those two passages in AV 
the Eng. (not Amer.) RV adds Job 18" ‘Calamity 
shall be ready for his halting’ (iy>s>, AV and RVm 
‘at his side’), and Ps 9515 ‘ But when I halted they 
rejoiced’ (yy2, AV ‘But in mine adversity’). 
Tindal in his exposition of Mt 5!-!9 (Hapositions, 
Parker Soc. p. 38) shows us this meaning of ‘halt’ 
arising from the meaning already illustrated, ‘I 
come not to destroy the law, but to repair it only, 
and to make it go upright where it halteth.’ Then 
ef. Glanvill (Ser. 5), ‘ We have many observers, 
whose malice makes them eritical and curious; 
they lay in wait for our haltings, and are glad at 
heart when they have caught an opportunity to 
revile us.’ In Preface to AV 1611 the translators 


* In this passage in AVY Bunyan found the name of Mr. Ready- 
to-halt. 


say of Roman Catholic scholars that they ‘doe 
either make new Translations themselves, or follow 
new ones of other mens making, or note the 
vulgar Interpretor for halting.’ 

8. To waver, 1 K 1831 “σον long halt ye between 
two opinions?’ (aonb opy; Amer. RV ‘go ye halt- 
ing’). The figure is the uncertain gait of one who 
is divided in mind between J” and Baal. The same 
verb is used in v.* of the irregular dance round the 
altar of Baal. Cf. Purchas, Pilgrimage, 3438, ‘Their 
religion halteth betwixt divers religions of the 
Turkes, Persians, and Christians of the Iacobite 
and Nestorian Sects.’ 

4. The mod. sense of come to a standstill, stop, 
does not occur in AY, but is introduced by RV 
into [5 1053 ‘This very day shall he halt at Nob’ 
(του, AV ‘remain’). J. HASTINGS. 


HAW (on, Xduv)—The name of one of Noah’s 
three sons (Gn 10! etc.), and founder of one of the 
three great families into which the biblical ethno- 
logists divide the world. There seems little doubt 
that this word is the Egyptian name of Egypt 
(Hier. em, sometimes p @ o-n-Kem, ‘land of 
Egypt,’ Demot. Kemi, Theb. Kéme, Bashm. éme, 
Memph. Ahéme), and indeed in the poetical language 
of the Psalms the ‘land of Ham’ is a synonym for 
Mizraim (105%: °7 106%, ef. 7851, Brugsch, Geogr. 
Insehr, 73). The meaning of the word is ‘black,’ 
which appears in the Arab. ahamm, fem. hamma, 
as Well as in many Coptic derivatives (Peyron, 
Lex. Copt. 66). The origin of the appellation is to 
be found in the blackness of the soil of the Delta 
(Plutarch, de Js. e¢ Osir. 33), since the Egyptians 
do not call themselves by this name, which corre- 
sponds with an epithet applied to rich soils gener- 
ally (Ebers, 2igypten αὐ. die Biicher Mose’s, 55). 

2, The narrative of Gn 951-23 has been analyzed 
with great ingenuity by Budde (Urgeschichte, 
290ff.), partly after the suggestions of Well- 
hausen, whose results are in the main as follows. 
The narrative is based on a document in which the 
place of Ham was occupied by Canaan; this is 
rendered practically certain by vv.** 5, in which 
Noah, perceiving what his youngest son had done 
unto him, proceeds to curse Canaan, who is men- 
tioned no less than three times in Noah’s speech 
(νν." 5:3, It is therefore probable that in v.™ 
‘Ham, the father of Canaan,’ is a correction for 
‘Canaan’ (ef. for the method 1 Ch 20°), and indeed 
these words show very clear signs of alteration. 
The family of Noah, then, according to the earlier 
account, consisted of Shem, Japheth, Canaan ; and 
the legend accounts for the subjugation of the 
third to the two others, implying a state of things 
in which the word ‘ Canaanite’ was synonymous 
with ‘slave.’ The act imputed to Canaan is that 
of a little boy, and hence chronological difficulties 
arise if the Noah of the story be identified with 
the Noah of the Flood. The three sons, moreover, 
represent nations occupying the same country 
(probably Canaan), whose mutual relation is ac- 
counted for by the story, but who do not appear 
to have been intended to represent the progenitors 
of the nations of the earth. While the name 
‘Shem’ lends itself readily to interpretation, if a 
caste be signified (‘men ot name’ or ‘note,’ whence 
‘name’ or ‘note’ became personified), only vague 
conjectures can be made about the original import 
of ‘Japheth’; but 1. 16 of the Marseilles inscrip- 
tion shows us that we possess only an imperfect 
tradition of the caste-system in Semitic peoples. 

3. The same ethnologist who made Noah the 
second founder of the human race had to divide the 
nations of the earth among his sons; the names 
Shem and Japheth being unknown except in 
this tradition, could be employed without diff- 
culty; but the name ‘Canaan’ had very distinct 
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import, and yet was too insignificant to count as 
one of the three world-races. For this name, 
therefore, in the ethnological table another known 
name was substituted, and the native name of 
Egypt lent itself well to this purpose. That Cush 
and Mizraim should be included under the name 
of Kemi need occasion no surprise, as these two 
nations were known conjointly; that Cush is 
made the eldest son (Gn 10°) is perhaps due to 
Ethiopia being farthest from Palestine, but 1t may 
have political significance. That Canaan should 
be reckoned as Hamite has been thought strange, 
some accounting for it on the ground of national 
antipathy on the part of the Israelites, while 
others (e.g. Dillmann, ad doe.) thought it due to 
a tradition current in antiquity which made 
the Canaanites immigrants from the South. 
The above account of the introduction of the 
name Ham really gets rid of the difficulty; for 
Canaan’s place having been taken by Ham, a 
place had to be found for Canaan, and this could 
only be in Ham’s family. Tam’s name was not 
substituted for Canaan’s in the speech of Noah, 
partly perhaps owing to its repeated recurrence, 
partly perhaps because the curse of slavery could 
not be made to fall on the powerful nations repre- 
sented by Hain’s elder children. The recension of 
Gn which we have, where the father is made to 
sin, and one of the sons to receive the curse, shows 
us the difficulty solved as far as it was capable of 
solution. 

4. The classification of Canaan under Ham led 
to a serious result for the ethnological table: 
whereas Canaan in the older scheme represented 
a subject caste, the name now had to include all 
the non-Israelitic inhabitants of Palestine, among 
whom were many races decidedly ‘Semitic’ in 
character, sucli as the Pheenicians. Some further 
difficulty was introduced by confusion between 
the Cush and the Cossaei, but the ground for 


making all the tribes mentioned in vy.’ ete. 
Cushites will probably remain hidden long. The 


Put (which see) are probably included with the 
Egyptians and Nubians as being in any case a 
southern race. The Egyptian classification of 
mankind compared by M. Lefébure (PSBA, 1887, 
p. 167 ff.), while it offers some slight analogy to 
that with which we are dealing, does not seem to 
explain the name ‘Ham,’ or throw any real light 
on the problems. 

5. The name ‘Ham’ occurs in 1 Ch 4%, where 
eertain settlers at Gerar found the land quiet and 
well cultivated, because the previous inhabitants 
were ‘from Ham.’ Some of the Rabbis compared 
the statement in Jg 18°*7, where very similar 
language is used about people who lived ‘after the 
fashion of the Sidenians’ (also, according to the 
tables, Hamites, through Canaan), and indeed the 
passage of Ch would seem to be modelled on that 
of Jz. It is not, however, easy to render the 
words in Ch satisfactorily, since ‘from Ham’ 
should mean from the country called Ham, which 
is not here very intelligible, and ‘of the children 
of Ham,’ or ‘from the days of Ham,’ would not 
naturally be thus abbreviated. There is there- 
fore ground for supposing the text corrupt, and 
indeed the Pesh. substituted o79 ‘of them’ for the 
ἢ of the text. An easier alteration is ἘΠῚ, 
Β ΠΟΕΙΣΕΙ that word to lave the sense of the 
analogous Syriae form j'm2 ‘ peaceful, easy-going,’ 
of which examples are given in Thes. Syr. col. 2314. 

D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


_HAM.—According to Gn 14° Chedorlaomer and 
his allies smote tlie Zuzim (who may be the same 
This last is 


as the Zamzummim of Dt 2”) ova, 
vocalized in MT og2, which is represented by AV, 


ὑν ‘in Ham.’ Jerome ((Qurest. in libr. Gen.) reads 


ona. Most of the VSS vocalize onz 
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ἼΣ, hence LXX ἅμα 


αὐτοῖς, ‘with them.’ Olshausen conjectures nna 
‘in Hamath.’ It is most probable that a proper 
name is intended. If ‘Ham’ be the correct read- 
ing, it is the name of a place that is otherwise 
unknown. Dillmann, following Tuch, suggests 
that it may have been the ancient name of the 
Ammonite capital Rabbath Ammon. The strange 
argument of Sayce ({7CAT 160f.), that the form on 
points to a direct transcription of Gn 14 from a 
cuneiform document, is dealt with by Ball (SBO7, 
ad toc.). J. A. SELEIE. 


HAM (on), Land of.—A poetical designation of 
Egypt, used in the Psalms in reference to the so- 
journ there of the children of Isr, (Ps 105”: °7 106%) ; 
so also ‘ the tabernacles (RV ‘ tents’) of H.’ (Ps 7851) 
stands for ‘the dwellings of the Egyptians.’ Prob- 
ably in Heb. thought TH. was here used as the 
name of the son of Noah rather than as a name 
for Egypt. Two derivations have been proposed 
for it: (1) The native name for Egypt itself was 
Amé, in Coptic times pronounced Kémi (hardly 
iChémi), and strictly signifying the ‘ black land’ or 
alluvial soil of the cultivable part, as opposed to 
the Deshert or ‘red land,’ 1.6. the sandy deserts 
which enclosed Kémi on all sides except the N. 
(2) The chief Priapic god of the Egyptians was 
sometimes called Menu (in Greck Min), but at 
other times probably Khem. If the latter reading 
is correct, it is almost identical with the name of 
the progenitor of the Hamitic peoples, and it is 
very remarkable that the most primitive sculptures 
hitherto found in Egypt represent this god (sec 
Petrie’s Koptos). Menu was especially worshipped 
on the important route from the coast of the Red 
Sea to Koptos, and this would impress the fact of 
his worship on the E. neighbours of Egypt. The 
characteristics of Menu are in accord with the 
shamelessness recorded of H. in Gn 9°, The 
derivation from /{mt is improbable, for phonetic 
reasons. I. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


HAMAN (jo9, ‘Audv), the son of Hammedatha, 
appears in the Bk of Est as the enemy of the 
Jews, and the chief minister of Ahasuerus. He is 
described as the Agagite (st 3+?" ete.), but in the 
LXX as a Bugean (Βουγαῖος, 3! 12°), ora Macedonian 
(9% 16°). The 1160. term we should probably 
understand of a descent from the Amalekite king 
Agag (so Jos. Ant. xt. vi. 5, and Targ.), in which 
ease the author of the book perhaps meant to con- 
trast the descendant of Israel’s ancient enemy with 
Mordeeai, the descendant of Kish, the Benjamite. 
Provoked by Mordeecai’s refusal to bow before him, 
H. procured from the king a decree authorizing 
the massacre of all the Jews in the Persian 
dominions on the 13th Adar. He also prepared a 
gallows 50 cubits high for Mordecai. But queen 
Esther, having heard of the plot, invited H. and 
the king to a banquet, and there denounced H., 
who was forthwith hanged on his own gallows. 
The queen also obtained permission for her 
countrymen to defend themselves, and among 
other victims of the Jews’ vengeance the ten sons 
of H. were slain and their bodies gibbeted. 

In later times, at the Feast of Purim, itseems to 
have been customary to hang an efligy of H.; but 
as the gibbet was sometimes made in the form of 
a cross, riots between Jews and Christians were 
the result, and a warning against insults to the 
Christian faith was issued by the emperor Theo- 
dosius ει. (Cod. Theod, XVI. viii. 18; ef. 21). The 
origin of the name H. is uneertain; Jensen con- 
nects it with the name of an Elamite divinity, 
FTumman or Tumban (ef. Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8.v.). 

ΤΙ. A. WHITE. 

HAMATH (non ‘fortress,’ ‘citadel,’ or perhaps 
‘sacred enclosure,’ see W. It. Smith, RS? 140 [ed.* 
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Ῥ. 150]; ‘Hyde, ‘Hudé, Αἱμάθ, Emath).—At the time 
of Amos, this was the chief city of a kingdom of 
the same name which surrounded the capital, 
extending to the S. of Riblah and even including 
that place (2 K 9835. ete.). Situated on the banks 
of the Orontes (now called e/-Asz), in a narrow 
valley with Jebel al-A‘a on its north and south- 
east, and the Nusairiyeh mountains (the Mons 
Bargylus of the ancients) to the west, it lay on a 
very frequented and convenient trade-route. The 
opening between the Nusairtyeh mountains above 
Tripoli and the north point of the Lebanon chains 
is called in the OT ‘the entrance of Hamath’ 
(Nu 348, Jos 135, Ezk 47-71). N. of Homs the 
Orontes pass leads to Hamath, S. toward Baal- 
vad in Coele-Syria, E. to the great plain of the 
Syrian desert, and W. to the Kal‘aé al-Hosn and 
the Mediterranean. 

‘The entrance’ or ‘the approach’ to Hamath is 
often mentioned as a territorial limit (Nu 34°, Jg 
3° etc.), and usually denotes the accepted northern 
boundary of Israelitish dominion (Jos 13°). The 
province is called ‘Great Hamath’ (Am 6°), and 
is mentioned with Damascus, Tyre, and Zidon 
(Zee 9°), as well as with Arpad (Jer 497%), in the 
prophecies against Hadrach. 

Originally a Hamite colony (Gn 1038), it flourished 
at the time of David (28 819) under a king named 
Toi (or Tou), who had friendly intercourse with 
the Israelitish ruler. Hamath (possibly identical 
with Hamath - Zobah [which see] of 2 Ch 83) 


came, however, afterwards under the dominion of | 


Solomon (compare 1 Καὶ 97+™4 with 2Ch 84), and 
its king was no doubt among the many princes 
who ‘brought presents and served Solomon all 
the days of his life.” Hamath was regarded as 
the granary of N. Syria, and there Solomon built 
store-cities (2 Ch 84), But, on the death of that 
king, Hamath seems to have regained her inde- 
pendence, as is shown by the inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser II. (B.C. 860), where we see that her king, 
Irhuléni, made an alliance with the Hittites, 
Damascus (under Addu -idri=Ben -Hadad=Ben- 
Hadad-hidri), Ahab of Israel, and several other 
states. Jeroboam 11, of Israel, about the year 
B.C. 810, ‘recovered Hamath’ (2 K 14%) from 
Judah, and partly destroyed it, as well as Gath, 
which, in the prophecies of Amos, is spoken of along 
with it (Am 67). In the Assyrian inscriptions 
FEni-tlu (Eniel), king of Hamath, brings tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser III. (730), who had parcelled out 
the land of Hamath among his generals, annexing 
19 districts to Assyria, and transported 1223 people 
of Hamath to the sources of the Tigris. Sargon 
boasts of having rooted out the land of Hamath 
and dyed the skin of the foolish (Ὁ) 7ζι- δ αἱ 
(variant Yau-bi'di) like wool, colonizing Hamath 
with 4300 Assyrians. One of those exiled thither 
by this king was the Mede Deioces. After what 
seems to have been the capture of the place by 
Sennacherib’s Rabshakeh, or ‘chief of the captains,’ 
Hamath lost much of its importance. It is spoken 
of in Is 11" as one of the places containing 
Israelitish exiles, and is mentioned in 1 Mac 12” 
in connexion with the movements of Jonathan 
and Demetrius. 

The Greeks and Romans knewit under the name 
of Epiphaneia, which had been given to it by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. I. vi. 2), though 
the inhabitants still called it Hamath, and its 

resent name, Hamah, is but slightly changed 
rom its old form. In 1310 Abulfeda, the 
eminent Arabian scholar, a descendant of the 
family of Saladin, was appointed governor of the 
district, which had been under the Moslem power 
since A.D. 639, and with his death (1331) Hamath’s 
prosperity declined. 

In 1812 Burckhardt visited Hamath, saw the 
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‘Hamath-stones’ (so-called Hittite inscriptions in 
relief on black close-grained basalt); and the 
enormous water-wheels, used for bringing the 
waters of the Orontes to the houses and gardens 
situated on the hill above the river. He does not, 
however, mention the catacombs, said to have ex- 
isted high up on the right bank. The town, which 
is divided into four quarters, Hadher, el-Jisr, el- 
Aleyat, and el-Medine (the quarter of the Chris- 
tians), contained at Burckhardt’s visit about 4446 
houses and nearly 11,000 male inhabitants. 
LITERATURE.—Pococke, Description of the Hast, um. i. 143 ff. ; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (1822), pp. 
145ff,; Robinson, BRP? iii, 551; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.8 398 £, ; 


Delitzsch, Paradies, 275ff.; Sayce, HCM (Index); Hommel, 
Semit. Volker, i. 189; Driver on Am 62; E. Meyer, Geschichte, 


8 197, I. A. PINCHES. 


HAMATHITE (‘npnn).—The gentilic name from 
HAMATH (which see), Gn 108=1 Ch 1%, 


HAMATH-ZOBAH (nais-non, B Βαισωβά, A Aludé 
Σωβά, Luc. “EucdcovBé).—The identity of this city 
is still doubtful. By some scholars it is even re- 
garded as the same as Hamath, but the Greek 
form Βαισωβά would seem to indicate that it was 
distinct from that place. It is mentioned only 
once in the Scriptures (2 Ch 88), when Solomon is 
said to have ‘prevailed against it,’ and, being 
spoken of in connexion with Tadmor and Hamath, 
we may conclude that if was in the same neighbour- 
hood. That it was another Hamath to which 
Zobah was added to distinguish it from the better- 
krown city of Hamath is possible, but at present 
unprovable. It has not yet been found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, consequently no light is 
thrown on it from that source. 1. A. PINCHES. 


HAMMATH (nen ‘hot spring ᾽).---- Father of the 
house of Rechab,’ 1 Ch 2%, See GENEALOGY. 


HAMMATH (nen ‘hot spring’).—One of the 
‘fenced’ cities of Naphtali, Jos 19%, probably the 
same as Hammon of 1 Ch 6% [Heb. ©] and Ham- 
moth-dor of Jos 2153, It is doubtless the Hamata 
of the Talmud (Hrubin, v. 5; Megillah, 2b), the 
Emmaus or Ammathus of Jos. (Ant. XVIII. il. 3) 
and the modern Hammdm, 35 minutes’ walk S. of 
Tiberias, so famous for its hot baths. ‘There are 
four springs, the water of which reaches a tempera- 
ture of 144° Fahr. The taste is described by 
Robinson as excessively salt and bitter, like that of 
heated sea-water; there is also a strong smell of 
sulphur, but no taste of it. The neighbourhood is 
crowded, especially in the month of July, with 
patients from all parts of Syria. The baths are 
considered to be very efficacious in rheumatic com- 
plaints. 


LITERATURE. — Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 207; Robinson, 
BRP? ii. 883 fi.; G. A. Smith, HGHL 450f.; Guérin, Galiée, 
i. 270 ff.; Buhl, GAP 115, 226; Guthe, ZDPV xiii. (1891) 284; 
Wilson, Recovery of Jerus. 362. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAMMEAH, THE TOWER OF, AV The tower 
of Meah {παρα San, πύργος τῶν ἑκατόν, turris centum 
cubitorum, turris Hmath), Neh 8: 12%.—A tower 
on the walls of Jerus. which stood near the tower 
of Hananel (which see), between the Sheep gate 
on the east and the Fish gate on the west. These 
two towers, which apparently had not been pulled 
down when the walls were dismantled in the time 
of Ezra, were probably situated near the north- 
eastern corner of the city (cf. Jer 31°, Zec 14°). 
Perhaps they were both defences of the fortress 
(birah) which commanded the temple area. The 
origin of the name ‘ tower of Hammeah,’ or ‘ tower 
of the hundred’ (RVm), is obscure. It has been 
suggested in explanation that the tower was 100 
cubits high, or that it was approached by 100 steps, 
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garrison of 100 men (see 


or that it required a 
“0] 1.) Η. Α. WHITE. 


Ryssel, ad loe., pp. 153, 


HAMMEDATHA (xn790, ᾿Αμάδαθος [?,-7s]), Est 3) 1 
85. 910-24) The father of Haman. The name is 
probably Persian; for the termination compare 
Aridatha ; possibly the etymology is mé@4=moon + 
dauta=given (Oxf. Heb. Lex.). 


HAMMELECH (08) occurs as a proper name in 
AV and RVm of Jer 36° 385, but there is little 
doubt that the rendering ought to be ‘the king,’ 
asin RY and AVm (LAX τοῦ βασιλέως). 


HAMMER.—The Heh. word aap τα μα, (in 
Je 451 napo) is tr. in Arab. by two words, mitadat, 
a wooden mallet, and ieatrakat, the ordinary 
Arabic word for a hammer. It was a mitadat, 
a mallet used by the Bedawin and others for 
driving tent pegs into the ground, which Jael 
used to kill Sisera, Je 4 By many, mehlabdh is 
considered to be the source of the name Jlauceabeus, 
which would thus mean ‘the hammerer.’ wy. 
pattish (15 41’, used fig. in Jer 23°9 of the word of 
the Lorn, and in 50° of Babylon, ‘the hammer of 
the whole earth’) is evidently the same as the 
Arab. fatis, a large heavy hammer. 

The hammer is probably the most ancient of all 
tools, Inits original form, astone held in the hand, 
it is often used at the present day. ‘The form soon 
changed ; a stick fastened to the stone gave the blow 
more precision and greater force. Metals super- 
seded stones, and great variety was given to the 
shape of the hammer head, so 
as to produce a more exact 
effect. The hammer is a most 
important and valuable tool; 
the permanent effect produced 
by a blow of the lightest 
hammer is greater than that 
obtained by the steady pressure 
of a mass of Iron many hundred 
times its weight. 

Different handicrafts require 
hammers of different shapes and 
weights, and, in Syria, each 
kind has a distinctive name. 
The hammers used in carpentry 
and smith work are much the 
samme as those used in the same 
occupations in Europe. Dut in 
inasonry the variety of hammers 
is great. In the quarry the 
rock is split by a large hammer, 
weighing from 18 to 22 Ib., 
called the mahaddi. The head 
of this hammer is round at one 
end, being used for driving wedges into the rock. 
The other end is flattened from side to side, so as to 
confine the impact toa 
narrow line. This end 
of the hammer is used 
to strike the rock be- 
tween the wedges, and 
the constant beating 
causes a Vibration in 
the rock, which in- 
creases till it splits 
in the hne of the 
wedges. 

When the stone 
comes from the quarry, 
it is roughly shaped by 
the mahaddi, and the 
mason takes another 
kind of hammer to 
square it and give it a shape to fit it for build- 
ing. 


MALADDI, 


SHABOE. 


This hammer is called the shakiif. Both ends 


! The hammer and chisel are 


of the head of this hammer are square, but the 
one is ] in. square and flat, the other is nearly 
2 in. square, bub sunk in the centre to the 
depth of half an inch, so that the edges are sharp. 
The flat end is used for striking otf projections, 
while the end with sharpened edges is used for 
squaring and trimming the stone. The stone is 
often used for building after being trimmed by the 


the face of the stone, leaving the middle rough. 


bale but sometimes a border is made round 


“ΛΑ A 
HEAD OF SHAHUTAI OR MINHAT, 


This is done by the bt, which is a hammer with 
one end pointed, and the other flat and chisel- 
shaped. 

When the stone is to be made smooth it 1s first 
made quite flat with the pointed end of the δὲξ, 
and is theu worked over with a hammer called the 
shahitah or minhat, 

The shahiitah has two very broad chisel-shaped 
ends, about 4 in. broad, cut into a number of 
teeth liikeasaw. The teeth at one end are coarse 
and about 12 in number, and at the other end 
smaller and about 24 in number. 

When the stone has been earefully gone over 
with the shahvtah it is sometimes polished. This 
is done by rubbing it with another stone, sand 
and water being put between. 

All these tools are of very ancient date. In the 
oldest part of the temple of Baalbek marks of all 
of these tools are found. Even the three immense 
stones in the west wall have their upper and under 
surfaces smoothed with the shahiitah, only the tool 
seems to have been much smaller than the one 


used in Lebanon at the present 


time, being only about 2 or 24 
in. broad. 


used for very fine work, such as 
carving, or when a very sharp 
fine edge is to be given to a 
stone, seldom for any other 
purpose. The chisel 1s made 
of filesteel. Thehammer, called 
a gatrakat, is so shaped that 


MASON’S MATRAKAT. 


lines drawn along the faces of 
the hammer would meet nearly at the end of the 
handle. Wooden mallets are nevcr used. 

The stone of Lebanon is very lard limestone, 
which explains why hammers are preferred to 
chisels in hewing it. W. CARSLAW. 


HAMMOLECHETH (nabbn ‘the queen’ ?).—Acc. 
to the genealogy in 1 Ch 77 8 IL. was the daughter 
of Machir and sister of Gilead. The correctness 
of the text is not beyond suspicion. LXX reads 
ΔΙαλέχεθ, See GENEALOGY. 


HAMMON (jon ‘hot spring’).—14. A town in 
Naphtali, 1 Ch 6 [Heb."'], prob. identical with 
HWAMMATH (which see). 2 A town in Asher, Jos 
19°, Τίς site is uncertain. Schultz suggested ἡ“ ὧν 
Hamil, some 10 miles south of Tyre, but Robinson 
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(BRP? iii. 66 note) lays no great stress upon this 
identification. Renan (Mission de Phénicte, 708 ff.) 
found at Khurbet Umm el-'Amud, near the coast im- 
mediately N. of the Ladder of Tyre, two Phoenician 
inscriptions (CZS vol. i. pt.i.) in honour of Baal 
Yiammon. In the valley to the E. is ‘din Hamil. 
Umm el- Amid, ‘mother of the pillar,’ includes the 
ruins of a building which is probably a temple of 
Baal. On the hill side lies a great sarcophagus 
with a rudely carved eagle. The texts belong to 
the Ptolemaic period (8rd cent. B.c.). The name 
may be that of the Egyptian God Amanu or Amen. 
See SIVP vol. i. sh. ili., and vol. iii. Appendix. 
The identification of Hammon with Umm el-“Amid 
is also considered by Guérin (Galilée, ii. 141) and 
Buhl (GAP 229) to be the most probable. 
C. R. CONDER. 

HAMMOTH-DOR (11 noén)—A Levitical city in 
Naphtali, Jos 21°, probably identical with HAm- 
MATH (which see). 


HAMMUEL (Sy10, AV Hamuel).—A Simeonite 
of the family of Shaul, 1 Ch 4% See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HAMONARH (πῆρα ‘ multitude,’ LXX ἸΠολυάνδριον»). 
—The name of a city to be built in commemora- 
tion of the defeat (ἢ of Gog (Ezk 8918), The pas- 
sage is obscure, and the originality as well as the 
precise reading of the MT doubtful. Instead of 
nina wyoy on, Cornill would read aNoq Ἴ21) Sand it 
is all over with this multitude.’ If the words are 
an interpolation, the allusion may be to the city 
of Bethshean, which may have derived its name 
Scythopolis from the Scythian invasion in the 7th 
cent. B.C. (See Bertholet, Das Buch Hesekiel, 
193). J. A. SELBIE. 


HAMON-GOG (ἐκ joa $Gog’s multitude,’ LXX τὸ 
πολυάνδριον τοῦ I'wy).—The name to be given to the 
valley (outside the Iloly Land) where Gog and all 
his multitude are to be buried (Ezk 394+), This 
valley, according to the MT, was the ‘ Valley of 
the Travellers’ (a%2¥7), a designation which is not 
found elsewhere. Hence J. D. Michaelis, followed 
by Bertholet and many others, reads 073» (Abarim, 
Nu 9713 895). From the mountain of this name a 
valley may well have been called Abarim, and 
the locality suits the context. See further the 
Comm. of Hitzig, Smend, Cornill, Davidson, and 
Bertholet. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAMGR (too ‘he-ass’) appears in Gn 33" 34, 
Jos 24°, ὅσ 9% as ‘the father of Shechem,’ a 
Hivite by race, and ‘the prince (s‘y3) of the land’ 
(Gn 843. Jacob bought ‘the parcel of ground, 
where he had spread his tent,’ from the Hamcrites, 
the Bené Hamor (Gn 8.819 (J), ef. Jos 24%"). A differ- 
ent tradition 15 preserved in Gn 485" (E), where 
Jacob gives Shechem to Joseph, and speaks of 
having won it by force of arms from the Amorite. 

Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, having been wronged 
by Shechem, Shechem makes an offer to take her 
as his wife; and is supported in his claim by his 
father, Hamor, who proposes also that there should 
be freedom of marriage between the families of 
Jacob and Hamor (34!*7’). To this the sons of 
Jacob give their consent on condition that the 
Shechemites accept the rite of circumcision. The 
Shechemites agree to the terms, and are circum- 
cised (v.™). On the third day, when the Shechemites 
were unable through illness to defend themselves, 
Simeon and Levi and their followers fell upon them, 
murdered Hamor and Shechem, and carried away 
Dinah to their own home. 

In this narrative the narrator has combined two 
variant traditions. ‘In the one, Hamor conducts 


the negotiations with Jacob regarding Dinah for ! 


τττ---- = 


his son (vv.* ® 10); he receives a reply (νν. 1511), 
and in due course lays it before the assembled 
citizens of the town for their approval (vv.?%*4), 
In the other, Shechem himself asks Dinah from 
her father and brothers, and after their reply 
(v.71) immediately submits to the conditions they 
require (ν..5). The former is probably the narra- 
tive of P, the latter that of J. 

That, under the imagery of events occurring in 
the history of a single family, the story preserves 
the recollection of important episodes in an early 

hase of the Israelite community, is a view which 
nas been maintained, in recent years, by many 
scholars, and most ably, perhaps, by Wellhausen 
in his Composition des Hexateuchs (see especially 
pp. 312-819, 353-355). According to this view, 
Hamor and Shechem personify Canaanite clans in 
central Palestine; and Dinah a branch of the 
Israelite race, which settling in that region became 
rapidly merged with the native population. The 
attack by Simeon and Levi would then represent 
the recollection of some treacherous violation by 
these tribes of the terms upon which the new 
settlers had been welcomed and acknowledged. 

The fact that Hamor means ‘an ass,’ and Shechem 
‘a shoulder’ or ‘a mountain-ridge,’ makes it prob- 
able that we have in these names the appellatives 
of clans and families rather than of individuals. 
Mr. G. Buchanan Gray (Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, pp. 90, 99-115) has shown, as the result of 
investigating animal names, that ‘ before the amal- 
gamation of the Hebrew tribes into a nation, totem 
worship and totem organization existed among 
some of the peoples of Canaan’ (Ρ. 115); and it is 
not unreasonable to connect such names as ‘ass’ 
(Hamor), ‘wild ass’ (Piram Jos 10°, Anah Gn 36°, 
Arad Je 11%), ‘mouse’ (Achbor Gn 36%), with the 
‘totem-clans’ among the early inhabitants of 
Canaan (cf. Jacobs, Diblical Archeology, pp. 64- 
103, on ‘ Totem-Clans in the Bible’). 

H. τ. RYE. 

HAMRAN (25), 1 Ch 11 (AV Awram). — An 
Edomite. In Gn 36% the name is more correctly 
given as Hemdan (cf. Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT on 
1 Ch 1%), 


HAMUL (bon ‘spared’; on the form see Wellh. 
Sam. 19).—A son of Perez and grandson of Judah, 
Gn 467=1Ch 2°, Nu 261, The gentilic Hamulites 
(*Ss990) occurs in Nu 264, 


HAMUTAL (sown 2 K 233! and 24'8, Jer 52) ac- 
cording to MT vocalization. In these last two 
occurrences the consonants give the form Llamital 
Swvon, and this is supported by LXX in all three 
cases: ‘Aweral, Mirdr, ᾿Αμειταάλ ἢ, ᾿Αμιτάλ, ‘Amira, 
᾿Αμιταάλ A, ᾿Αμιτάλ Lue., meaning possibly ‘kin 
to the dew’ or ‘my kinsman (lit. husband’s father) 
is the dew’).—Mother of the kings Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah, sons of Josiah. (See on the meaning of 
the name, Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 63 ; Hommel, 
Anc. Heb. Trad. 322). C. F. BURNEY. 


HANAMEL (yon, perhaps for Syjin ‘EL is 
gracious’; but see Gray, Ποὺ. Prop. Names, 307, 
n. 2).—Jeremiah’s cousin, the son of his unele 
Shallum. It was from H. that Jeremiah, having 
the right of redemption, bought a field at Ana- 
thoth. Although Jerus. was besieged at the time, 
the purchase was readily made by the prophet 
because of his assurance that the time would come 
when property would once more be secure (Jer 
Bis 8. 9. Ἴθι Aa J. A. SELBIE. 


HANAN (39, ‘Avdv).—4. One of the Levites who 
assisted Ezra in reading and explaining the Law to 
the people (Neh 8’). He is probably the same as 
the Levite Hanan who signed the covenant (Neh 


- HANANEL 


10° [Heb."}), as several of the Levit. names in this 
passage are found also in 8’. The name is wanting 
in the LXX of 8 and of 10” (By*); but in 
1 Es 9% we find Ananias (‘Avavlas A, “Avvas B). 
2. The son of Zaecur the son of Mattaniah, one of 
the four treasurers appointed by Neh. over the 
storehouses in which the tithes were kept (Neh 
13%). He was probably a Levite, and perhaps 
represented the singers and porters; for in 11” 
12° 25.35 Mattaniah is named as a Levit. house 
representing the sons of Asaph. Others, however, 
regard H. as a layman. 3, A Benjamite chief 
(1 Ch 8%). 4. The youngest son of Azel, a deseend- 
ant of Saul (1 Ch 8°%=9*). 5. One of David’s mighty 
men (1 Ch 115). 6. The son of Igdaliah. The 
sons of H. had a chamber in the temple (Jer 35%). 
7. The head of a family of Nethinim wlio returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2%, Neh 7”). Called Anan 
in] Es 5°, 8.9. Two of ‘the chiefs of the people’ 
who sealed the covenant bore this name (Neh 
102-28), See GENEALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


HANANEL (5x30 ‘El is gracious’). — The name 
of a tower on the wall of Jerusalem. It is four 
times mentioned in OT: in Neh 35 in connexion 
with the repairing, and in 12* in connexion with 
the dedication of the walls; in Jer 31 and 
Zee 14° as a boundary of the restored and glorified 
Jerusalem. In both the passages in Neh it is 
coupled with the tower of Hammeah (which see), 
and some have supposed it to be identical with the 
latter. Trom Neh 1239 we gather that these two (2) 
towers lay between the Sheep gate and the Fish 
gate, and from Jer and Zec that the tower of 
Hananel was at the N.E. corner of the city. 
Conder thinks that Hananel and Hammeah be- 
longed to the ‘castle’ or ‘ fortress’ (birah Neh 
2°, in Gr. Bdpis, Jos. Ant. XVII. iv. 3; BJ 1. iii. 
3, v. 4) of the temple. See JERUSALEM. I[yle 
(Ezr. and Neh. 178) also suggests that Hananel 
may have been ‘an outwork of the great fortress 
at the point where the city wall ran into 10. A 
similar opinion is expressed by Buhl (GAP 141). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HANANI (un, ᾿Ανανί, ᾿Ανανίας Neh 7*).—4. A 
brother, or more prob. near kinsinan, of Neh., who 
brought tidings to Susa of the distressed condition 
of the Jews in Pal. (Neli 12). Under Neh. he was 
mae one of the governors of Jerus. (73. Thename 
is perhaps a shortened form of Hananiah. 2. A son 
of Heman (1 Chi 95. 3. The father of Jelin the 
seer (1 Καὶ 16). It was H. who, according to the 
Chronicler, reproved Asa for entering into alliance 
with Syria, and whom the angry king cast into 
prison (2 Ch 167). 4 A priest of the sons of Immer 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10”). 
Ananias in 1 Es 9%. 5. A chief musician men- 
tioned in connexion with the dedication of the 
walls of Jerus. (Neh 123%), TH. A, WHITE, 


HANANIAH (jar33q at33q ‘J’ hath been gracious’). 
—1. One of the prophets of the anti-Chaldean 
party (LXX calls him ψευδοπροφήτης) in the reign of 
Zedekiah. His encounter with Jeremiah is related 
in Jer 28. A native of Gibeon, he was probably 
a priest (Jos 21}”), like Jeremiah himself, whose 
characteristic style he seems to imitate in his 
attaek. He, too, stands in the temple (cf. 267), 
and, using Jeremiah’s constant title for God, he 
prophesies the return from Babylon within two 
years (contrast Jeremiah’s seventy, 25") of the 
temple vessels, Jeconiah, and the captives (con- 
trast 2277 27%), and then, pointing to the yoke on 
Jeremiah’s neck (27°), he concludes as he had 
begun: ‘I will break the yoke of the king of 
Babylon.” With sad irony Jeremiah replied : 
‘Amen; the Lord do so,’ and then pointed out 
that, as the general tone of former true prophecy 
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had been minatory, a propheey of peace would 
need an accurate fulfilment to vindicate its divine 
origin. H. then repeated his oracle in symbolic 
form (cf. 191°), breaking Jeremiah’s yoke. Jeremiah 
retired in silence, but soon returned to tell H. that 
his breaking the wooden bar merely signified that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke would be of iron, and to 
announce H.’s death—the punishment of a lying 
prophet (Dt 1839), who had spoken also rebellion 
against the Lord (Dt 13°). Within two months 
H. died (Jer 2817), 

ὦ, The first of Daniel’s three companions (Dn 15). 
He received the name of Shadrach (whose mean- 
ing is much disputed ; see Bevan, Comm. on Dan., 
Ρ. 61). They joined Daniel in his aseetic resolve, 
and shared his triumph (1.5) and subsequent. peril 
(2%). Through their prayers (27%) the king’s 
dream was revealed to Daniel, and at his request 
(2) they were appointed ‘over the affairs of the 
province of Babylon,’ and still further promoted 
(3%) after their miraculous deliveranee from the 
fiery furnace. In the Gr. interpolation after Dn 
3° Azariah is most prominent (Song of the three 
Children vvy.?: 6, contrast ©). Their deliverance is 
alluded to 1 Mac 2°, He 11°34, ὃ, See No. 2 in 
nextarticle. 4 1 Ch 35.531 a son of Zerub., identified 
by Lord A. Hervey with Joanan (Lk 557), thesa being 
a title of Zerub. whieh has crept into the text 
(Sinith, DBs. GENEALOGY oF CHRIST). Bertlieau 
conjectures that the six names in 1 Ch 33) are all 
sonsof H. 5, 1Ch8*a Benjamite. 6. 1 Chi 25* 38 
a ‘son’ of Heman, leader of the 16th eourse of 
temple musicians. 7. 2Ch 26" one of Uzzial’s 


captains who superintended the organization of the 


army. 8. Ezr 10%, 1 Es 9°? Ananias, one of those 
‘that had married strange women.’ 9, See No. 4in 
next article. 10, Neh 3939 son of Shelemiah ; one of 
those who repaired the wall, possibly =No. 9, and 
descendant of No. 13. 11. Neh 12 a priest, chief 
of the course of Jeremiah, when Joiakim was high 
priest, possibly mentioned 12% as present at the 
dedication of the walls. 412. Jer 8613 father of 
Zedelkiah, who was one of the prinees of Judah in 
the reign of Jeloiakim. 13. Jer 37% grandfather 
of Irijah, ‘a captain of the ward,’ who appre- 
hended Jeremiah on the charge of desertion to the 
Chaldzans, N. J. D. WHITE, 


HANANIAH (rig, ‘Avand, ‘Avavias, J” has been 
eracious’),—1. One of the guild of perfumers (AV 
apothecaries) who in the days of Neh. repaired a 
portion of the wall of Jerus., near the ‘ broad wall’ 
(Neh 38). He is perhaps the same as H, the son 
of Shelemiah, who is mentioned as repairing 
another portion of the wall, near the E. gate (3°). 
2, The governor of the castle, 2.6. of the dirah, or 
fortress on the N. side of the temple. Neh., who 
describes him as ‘a faithful man, and one that feared 
God above many,’ appointed him one of the two 
offieers in eommand of Jerus. (Neh 7°), 

H. A. WHITE. 

HAND.—The word ‘hand’ is used in the Eng. 
versions of the Bible with a variety of meaning 
which can be but partially illustrated fron other 
literature. This is duc to the remarkable freedom 
with which the Heb. word τὸ yéd is employed—a 
freedom which does not belong to χείρ to the same 
extent (though even in NT, chiefly through the 
influence of LAX, χείρ is found in some specially 
biblical meanings), so that the variety of usage is 
chiefly characteristic of OT. 

It will conduce to clearness if, first of all, a résumé Is given 
of the use of μᾶς in Heb., following Oxf. Heb. Lex. 

1. The hand of man (Gn 822 etc.), or anthropopathically of 
God (Ezk 8%); including the wrist (Gn 2422. 30.47 3925 bis. 39. 30, 
Jg 1514); standing for the finger alone (Gn 4142, st 31°). Ἶ 

2, The hand as in use, a8 Gn 4944 farms of his lands,’ 1.6, 


"arms which make his hands serviceable ; 2K 9% ‘he filled bis 


hand with the bow,’ 1.6. seized it ; and ‘ fill the hand’ of the priest 
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=consecrate, install (perhaps from the idea of giving him the 
selected portions of the sacrifice : see FILL); aS hand weapon’ 
(lit. ‘weapon of the hand’) Nu 3518; and idols the work of 
man’s hand (Is 28), as man is the work of God’s hand (Job 1415), 
Special ways in which the hand is used are (1) to kiss the mouth 
(Job 3127); (2) to be laid on the mouth to express silence (Job 
404, Mic 716); (3) the debt is ‘the lending of the hand’ (Neh 
1031), and the creditor ‘the master of the lending of the hand’ 
(Dt 152) ; (4) the lifting of the hand (to heaven) is the taking of 
an oath (Dt 3240) or the sign of prayer (Ps 287); (5) to shake 
(lit. ‘ brandish’) the hand is to dety (Is 1032); (8) to give the 
hand is to pledge (Ezr 1019) or to submit (1 Ch 2923). 

3. The hand as strong, helpful, (a) of man : Israel went out of 
Egypt ‘with an high hand’ (Ex 148), 7.e. boldly, defiantly ; and 
to act ‘with an high hand’ against J”, is to act presumptuously 
(Nu 1589); so, to be ‘short of hand’ (2 K 196) igs to be of small 
power; tostrengthen one’s hands is to help (Jg 974); and the 
dropping down of the hands is the failure of strength (28 41). 
(δ) Of God: His hands are stretched forth to smite (Ex 915); 
or to deliver (Ex 133-4-16, Dt 424), the opposite being the 
‘shortened’ hand (Is 50? 591); it is a ‘good’ hand when it 
blesses (Ezr 79 818, Neh 28-18), as protection isin the shadow of 
the hand of J” (Is 497); and under inspiration the prophet is in 
the grasp of God's hand (2 IK 35, Is $11, Ezk 18 314.22 371 401), 

4, The hand is used figuratively to express strength or power 
(cf. Assyr. idu ‘strength’): Jos 820 ‘there was not in them 
strength (lit. ‘hands’) to flee’; Ps 765 ‘None of the men of 
might have found their hands,’ i.e. their powers are paralyzed 
in death. Of him who cannot bring a lamb or two turtle doves 
for sacrifice it is said, ‘ his hand cannot reach to them’ (Ly 57:1} 
1421), A display of power is ‘a mighty hand’ (Dt 3412; cf. Job 
fix ny 783°); and a grand achievement ‘a great hand’ 

ex 1441), 

5. (1) The ‘hand’ is used for the side, 18 418 ‘ the wayside,’ 
lit. ‘the hand of the way’ (but see Driver, ad doc.) ; Dt 287 ‘all 
the side of the river Jabbok ’ (RV), lit. ‘all the hand’; Gn 342! 
‘the land is wide of both hands,’ ze. in both directions ; Jer 63 
‘every one in his place,’ lit. ‘in his hand.’ (2) Other technical 
senses are: a sign (18 1512, 28 1818); a part or share (Gn 4774, 
28 19,2 K 117, Neh 111); time, repetition (Gn 4334, Dn 129), 
And in the plu. supports (1 K 735.36 1019 bts || 2Ch 918 bis), 
tenons (Ex 2617. 19 bis 3622. 24 bis), 

0. There are also many peculiar prepositional phrases, but 
these will be best understood in their Eng. equivalents. 


1, The hand is a figure for the action, influence, 
or power of God or man; Jg 135 ‘the hand of the 
house of Joseph prevailed’; 18 22” ‘Turn, and 
slay the priests of the Lord; because their hand 
also is with David’; 2 K 3% “ And it came to pass, 
as the minstrel played, that the hand of the LorD 
came upon him’; Ezr 7° ‘ according to the hand of 
the Lorp his God upon him’ (so 79 8.8, Neh 2° 38, 
sometimes with ‘good’ as epithet of ‘hand,’ the 
meaning being always the favour of God actively 
bestowed and proved by its results); Job 6° ‘ Even 
that it would please God to destroy me; that he 
would let loose his hand, and cut me off!’ Ps 78% 
‘They remembered not his hand, nor the day when 
he delivered them from the enemy’; 8938 ‘ Shall he 
deliver his soul from the hand of the grave?’ (RV 
‘power of Sheol’); 109%? ‘That they may know 
that this is thy hand, that thou, Lorp, hast done 
it’; Pr 21! ‘ The king’s heart is in the hand of the 
LorD, as the rivers of water; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will’; Ee 910 ‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth todo, do it with thy might’; Jer 15” 
‘IT sat alone because of thy hand’ (‘The Hand of 
J” is a fig. expression for the self-revealing and 
irresistible power of J”; it is therefore equivalent 
to the Arm of J” [Is 531], but is used in preference 
with regard to the divinely-ordained actions and 
words of the prophets "—Cheyne). 

In this connexion the foll. passages deserve attention: 1. Dt 
338 ‘Let his hands be sufficient for him’; Heb. 19 39 133; RV 
‘With his hands he contended for himself,’ RVm ‘ Let his hands 
be sufficient for him,’ or ‘for them.’ Driver mentions Stade’s 
‘plausible conjecture ’ 3 1) (addressed to God) ‘ with thy 
hands contend for it’; but his own tr. is ‘with his hands he 
hath contended for it.’ The verse contains Moses’ blessing on 
Judah ; and as Judah's desire for the reunion of the people is 
given in the previous clause, these words are understood by 
Driver as expressing Judah’s services for the common weal ; 
LXX χαὶ αἱ χέρες αὐτοῦ διωπρινοῦσιν αὐτῷ : Vulg. ‘manus ejus 
pugnabunt pro eo’; Wyc. 1382 ‘his hoondis shulen fight for it,’ 
1388 ‘hise hondis schulen fighte forhym’; Tind. ‘let his handes | 
fyght for him’; Cov. ‘Let his handes multiplye him’ (taking | 
37 from 33 ‘to increase,’ not from 3°) ‘to strive’); similarly 
Calvin (Sermons upon Deut.), Golding’s trans. ‘Let his handes | 
suffise him, because thou wilt bee his helpe against his enemies’ ; | 


whence Gen. ‘ His hands shalbe sufficient for him, if thou help | 
him against his enemies’; Bish. ‘ His hands shalbe good ynough 


for him,’ whence AV; but Dou. (after Vulg.)‘ his handes shal 
fight for him.’ 

2. Ps i714 ‘Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy 
sword: from men which are thy hand, O Lord’ (7 FTO) 5 
RV ‘From men, by thy hand,’ RV¥m as AV. Nearly all mod. 
expositors* take the ‘sword’ and the ‘hand’ as the instru- 
ments by which J” is to rescue the soul of His servant, as RY. 
But King still accepts the AV tr., which makes wicked men 
God’s sword, and worldly men His ‘hand’ or instrument (cf, 
Is 105 ‘ Ho Assyrian, the rod of mine anger!’), The passage is, 
however, suspected, and its opening words rejected as a gloss 
by oe. Kautzsch, Wellhausen, ef al. See Expos, Times, 
v. 


8. Ps 8017 ‘ Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand’ 
(7379 νοῦ Ty), ὅ,6. ‘put forth thy power to protect the 
people which thy right hand made into a nation and delivered 
from Egypt’—Kirkpatrick. Wellh.-Furness tr. ΠΣ ‘ thine arm.’ 

4, Ps $925 1 will set his hand also in the sea, and his right hand 
in the rivers,’ RV ‘on thesea. .. on the rivers,’ The ref. is to 
the extent of the King’s dominion—from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates. 


2. It follows that the hand is often a figure for 
the person, especially the person acting :Ὁ Lv 14% 
‘This is the law of him in whom is the plague of 
leprosy, whose hand is not able to get that which 
pertaineth to his cleansing’ (RV ‘who is not 
able’); so Nu 6%; 1 Καὶ 9319“ And Jonathan, Saul’s 
son, arose, and went to David into the wood, and 
strengthened his hand in God’ (cf. Is 35 ‘strengthen 
ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees’). 
Shaks. occasionally uses ‘hand’ in the same way, 
as Meas. for Meas. V. i. 491— 

‘Friar, advise him : 
I leave him to your hand.’ 

8. The above and other idioms are found in the 
foll. phrases :— 

1, Athand. To be at hand is to be near, whether 
of time or of place. When the ref. is to an event, 
as ‘the day of the Lorp’ (Is 13%, J] 1, Zeph 17), 
there is no ambiguity ; but when a person is re- 
ferred to, it is sometimes a question whether place 
or time is spoken of. In OT ‘at hand’ is the tr. 
of 31} to be near (Gn 27", Dt 15°, Ezk 12°, and [in 
Piel] Ezk 368 ‘for they are at hand to come’ (‘3 
xia? 250), or the adj. snp ‘near’ (Dt 32%, Is 138, 
Jer 23, Ὁ] 1%, Zeph 17), of which the most lumin- 
ous passage is Jer 2373 ‘Am I a God at hand, saith 
the Lorp, and not a God afar off?’ In NT ‘at 
hand’ is mostly the tr. of the vb. éyyifw, to come 
near (Mt 3? 417 107 264 46 Mk 1156 14#, Ro 13% 
1 P 4"), or of the adj. ἐγγύς, ‘near’ (Mt 2618, Jn 218 
72, Ph 45, Rev 15 22), both of which are used of 
place and of time; once also of ἐνίστημι (2 Th 2? 
‘Benot... troubled... by letter as from us, 
as that the day of Christ is at hand,’ ws ὅτι ἐνέστηκεν 
ἡ ἡμέρα τοῦ Χριστοῦ, edd. Kupiov for Χριστοῦ, RV ‘ as 
that the day of the Lord is now present’ ;{ Elli- 
cott, ‘to the effect that the day of the Lord is now 
come’); and once of ἐφίσταμαι (2 Ti 4° ‘the time of 
my departure is at hand,’ ἐφέστηκε, RV ‘is come’), 

The only doubtful passage is Ph 45 ‘The Lord is at hand,’ 
ὁ Κύριος ἐγγύς. Most ancient and nearly all mod. expositors 
understand the reference to be to the Second Advent, the words 
being a translation of the Aram. Megay ἀθά of 1 Co 16%, which 
some think may have been a set form of warning in the apos- 
tolic Church. But afew talce the ἐγγύς to be local, ‘The Lord 
is near us,’ either referring to the perpetual presence of Christ 
(cf. Mt 2829), or (taking Κύριος as God) to God’s helpful pro- 
vidence in time of need. See Vincent, ad lac. (who accepts the 
ref, to the Second Coming) ; Manning, Sermons, iii. 241 ; Harden, 
Ch. of Eng. Eccles. Rev., Aug. 30, 1890; Moule, Thoughts on 
the Spiritual Life (who refer to Christ's constant presence: 
Moule compares Ps 11915] ‘Thou art near {éyyés), Ὁ Lord’); 
and Eapos. Times, ii. 2. The chief argument for the Second 
Coming is the apostle’s use of Képses, on which see Winer, Gram. 
p. 154, 

2, At no hand. This phrase occurs only in 
Preface to AV 1611. Its meaning is ‘ by no means.’ 


* Including Davidson, Syntax, § 109. 3, p. 154. 

+ This does not spoil Trench’s contrast between the mod. cus- 
tom of describing working men as so many ‘hands’ and the 
biblical idiom ‘souls’ (Ac 241), See Study of Words, 95 f. 

t The AV tr. of this passage brings it into conflict with Ro 1314 
‘The night is far spent, the day is at hand,’ making the apostle 
deny here what he there affirms. RV removes the discrepancy. 
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Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, ii. 36 (p. 92), ‘The 
Caliph demurred hereat, as counting such a gesture 
a diminution to his State; andat no hand would 
ceive him his hand bare, but gave it in his glove.’ 
Cf. Sir John Harington’s version of Ps 1373— 


‘Come, sing us now a song, say they, 
As once you song at anie hand.’ 


3. At the hand of=from: Gn 9° ‘And surely 
your blood of your lives will I require; at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man; at the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man’ (129, lit. ‘from the 
hand of’; LXX ἐκ χειρός," Vulg. ‘de manu,’ Wye. 
‘of the hoond’); 33 ‘Receive my present at my 
hand’; 95 135610 9 It 97*And thou shalt smite 
the house of Ahab thy master, that I may avenge 
the blood of my servants the prophets, and the 
blood of all the servants of the Lord, at the hand 
of Jezebel’; Is 112 ‘When ye come to appear 
before me, who hath required this at your hand, to 
tread my courts?’; Rev 19% ‘He hath judged the 
ereat whore... and hath avenged the blood of 
his servants at her hand’ (ἐκ τῆς [edd. omit τῇς] 
χειρὸς αὐτῆς, Vulg. ‘de manibus ejus’: the mean- 
ing, which is ‘from her’ or ‘upon her,’ as ‘upon 
Jezebel’ in 2 Καὶ 97, is missed by Gen. NT, ‘and 
hath advenged the blood of his servants shed by 
her hand.’ The phrase is frequently used by 
Shaks., as Merry Wives, τι. ti. 218, ‘Have you re- 
ceived no promise of satisfaction at her hands?’ 
In Neh 1135 occurs the phrase ‘at the king’s hand,’ 
—‘ And Pethahiah ... was at the king’s hand in 
all matters concerning the people’ (797 τοῦ). The 
meaning of the phrase is clear, but the seope of 
Pethahiah’s office is not so clear. See Ryle (γα 
and Neh, in Camb. Bible), and art. PETHAHIAH. 

4. By the hand of=‘by,’ or ‘by means of’; Ex 
413 « And he said, Ὁ my Lord, send, I pray thee, by 
the hand of him whom thou wilt send’ (1:2); Ly 858 
*So Aaron and his sons did all things which the 
LORD commanded by the hand of Moses.’ 

5. By strength of hand: Ex 13+ 14-16 as 1314 * By 
strength of hand the LORD brought us out from 
Egypt.’ See ‘ With a strong hand’ below. 

6. To come to one’s hand: Gn 32 * And he lodged 
there that same night; and took of that which 
came to his hand a present for Esau his brother’ 
(13 san-yo npn, LAX καὶ ἔλαβεν ὧν ἔφερεν δῶρα, 
Vulg. ‘separavit de his que habebat,’ RV ‘took 
of that which he had with him’); Ja 20% ‘And 
the men of Israel turned again upon the children 
of Benjamin, and smote them with the edge of the 
sword, as well the men of every city, as the beast, 
and all that came to hand’ (xypin-Sp ay, AVm ‘all 
that was found,’ RV ‘all that they found’); 18 
25° ‘Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine 
hand unto thy servants’ (1; ayon (wis ny, LIX ὃ ἐὰν 
εὕρῃ ἡ χείρ σου). 

7. Fall in hand with: Only in Preface to AV, 
‘For not long after Christ, Aquila fell in hand 
with a new Translation, and after him Theodotion, 
and after him Symmachus’; and ‘Neither, to be 
short, were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into English.’ The 
meaning is ‘set about,’ ‘undertake,’ mod. ‘take 
in hand to.’ 

8. rom one’s hand=from oneself: Gn 4" ‘ And 
now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thy hand’; 38”, ef. Ps 714 Wye. ‘My God, 
tac me awey fro the hond of the synnere; and fro 
the hond of the doere agen the lawe.’ 

9. In hand. ‘This phrase has different mean- 
ings: (1) ‘In progress,’ 1S 20” ‘when the busi- 
ness was in hand’ (nyyor nya, AVm ‘in the day of 
the business,’ LAX ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ ἐργασίμῃ, Vulg. 
5 , ἐπ the LXX text of this passage see Conybeare in JQR, 


Cf. Shaks. Venus, 


‘Full of respects, yet nought at all respecting, 
In hand with all things, nought at all effecting.’ 

(2) In one’s hand=‘with one,’ or ‘in one’s pos- 
session,’ Gn 35% ‘ And they gave unto Jacob all the 
strange gods that were in their hand’; 393 ‘ And 
his master saw .. . that the LorpD made all that 
he did to prosper in his hand’; Dt 24! ‘let him 
write a bill of divorcement and give in her 
hand’; 1S 17% ‘And David left his carriage [RV 
‘baggage’]in the hand (Ἴ: 98} of the keeper of the 
carriage’; Is 4450 “15. there not a lie in my right 
hand ?’; 1 Ch 2913 ‘In thine hand is power and 
might; and in thine hand it is to make great, and 
to give strength unto all.’ Sometimes, as in the 
last passage, the meaning is rather ‘in one’s 
power,’ or ‘under one’s control.’ So Gn 24! “all 
the goods of his master were in his hand’; Job 12! 
‘In whose hand is the soul of every living thing’; 
Jer 9614 “As for me, behold I am in your hand: do 
with me as seemeth good and meet unto you’; 
Sir 154 ‘He himself made man from the begin- 
ning, and left him in the hand of his counsel’ (ἐν 
χειρὶ διαβουλίου αὐτοῦ, RV ‘in the hand of his own 
counsel’), 

(3) ΤῸ ‘ put one’s life in one’s hand’ is to expose 
it, risk it, in making a venture. The phrase 
occurs in Jg 12°, 1 8 195282, Job 138"; and in a 
slightly different form in Ps 119! ‘My soul is 
continually in my hand’; ef. also Ad. Est 144 
‘For my danger is in mine hand’ (ὅτι κίνδυνός μου 
ἐν χειρί μου). 

(4) In Gal 319 occurs the expression ‘in the hand 
of,’ meaning ‘by means of’: ‘the law... was 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator,’ Gr. 
ἐν χειρί, a frequent tr? in LXX of Heb. 13. Both 
the Gr. and the Eng. have accepted the Heb. 
phrase, regardless of their own proper idiom, and 
that not only in the use of ‘hand,’ but also by 
using ‘in’. RV prefers ‘by the hand of.’ 

10. Lay hand on. See LAy. 

11. Of one’s hand=‘ from one,’ as Gn 9180 ‘ these 
seven ewe lambs shalt thou take of my hand’; 
991 ‘ And Joseph was brought down to Egypt; and 
Potiphar . . . bought him of the hands [ed. 1611 
‘hand,’ so RV] of the Ishmaelites’; or=simply 
‘my, as Gn 5159 ‘Itis in the power of my hand 
[=it is in my power] to do you hurt.’ 

12, On this, that hand. The phrase ‘on this 
(that, ete.) hand’ for ‘on this side’ is now biblical 
and archaic. Wright (Bible Word-Book?, 308) 
quotes Holland, Pliny, xxxvi. 5 (ed. 1637), ‘The 
fierie goddesse Vesta, sitting in a chairc, accom- 
panied with two hand-maidens set upon the ground 
of each hand of her.’ Shaks., however, uses the 
expression quite freely, as Merry Wives, 11. ii. 24— 
‘f, I, 1 myself sometimes, leaving the fear of 
Heaven on the left hand, and hiding mine honour 
in my necessity, am fain to shuflle, to hedge, and 
to lurch.’ In AV we find Gn 14 “ Hobah, which 
is on the left hand of Damascus’; Ex 3815 ‘and for 
the other side (n>) of the court gate, on this hand 
and that hand (730: ΠῚ) were hangings’; 2 K 23% 
‘And the high places that were before Jerusalem, 
which were on the right hand of the mount of 
corruption’ (7 77"). 

13. Out of hand. The phrase ‘out of the hand 
of’ for ‘out of the power of,’ especially after the 
verb to deliver, occurs frequently. But twice we 
find ‘out of hand,’ meaning ‘at once,’ Nu 11% 
‘Isill me, I pray thee, out of hand’ (357 ΝῺ "3.7, 
LAX ἀπόκτεινόν pe ἀναιρέσει) ; To 444 * Give him it 
out of hand’ (παραυτίκα. So North, Plutarch 
(Demosthenes, p. 853), ‘Thereupon he went with 
a chearefull countenance into the assembly of the 
councell, and told them there, that he had a 


‘in die quando operari licet’). 
9 


ἀπὸ 


| certaine dreame that promised great good hap, 
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and that out of hand, unto the Athenians’; Gold- 
ing, Calvin’s Sermons upon Deuteronomie (No. 192, 
on Dt 33*7), ‘Wee see then that things shall not 
[alwayes] come to passe out of hande, immedi- 
atly after that God hath promised them’; Gold- 
ing, Calvin’s Sermons upon Job (No. 119, on Job 
321%), “We knowe that the world did out of hand 
fall away from God’; and (in same sermon) ‘ Why 
doth he not kill me out of hande?’ 

14. Put one’s hand. Ex 23' ‘Put not thine 
hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous wit- 
ness’—a lit. tr. of the Heb., which means to ‘ go 
haud in hand with.’ 

15. Under the hand of: Gn 4155 ‘And let them 
... lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh’ 
(my7e°7 nga); Ex 21°° ‘And if a man smite his 
servant... and he die under his hand’; Nu 4% 
‘their charge shall be under the hand of Ithamayr’ ; 


Jg 959 “And would to God this people were under ' 


my hand !’; 1 8 21° ‘ Now therefore what is under 
thine hand? Give me five loaves of bread in mine 
hand.’ 

16. With a strong (high, ete.) hand is a phrase 
which is very often used of God’s deliverances, 
Ex 6! 13° 148 32", Dt 5" 7 ete. 

For the theological significance of the word sec 
next article. J. HASTINGS. 


HAND.—The appearance of this word ἴῃ the 
Bible is in some eases due to Eng. idiom. Thus 
the expressions ‘at hand’ (though Heb. had a corre- 
sponding idiom, Job 1655), and ‘handful’ are used 
where the origmal idea was simply that of ‘ near- 
ness’ or ‘fulness.’ So, too, in the term of measure- 
ment, ‘a palm’ or ‘handbreadth’ nos, the root 
idea seems to be that of extension only. 

For the hand proper two words are employed— 
one of them 7 yddh, denoting it open or flat, the 
other 43 kaph, closed or eurved. <A third word, 
nen hophnuaim, was sometimes used of the two 
hands elenched or grasping an object. To these 
must be added yx: ydmin, and bxny sémé’l, right 
and deft, which, as in other languages, came to 
stand by themselves for right and left hand. 

It is only idiomatie phrases derived from the 
various functions of the hand that call for notice 
here. These functions are to mark position, exert 
power, and express emotion, and the idioms may 
be conveniently arranged in three corresponding 
classes. 

1. So usual was it to employ the hand to de- 
scribe situation, that 7° from its sense of side, 
which is 11 times used to tr. it, came to car 


that of place, and is so rendered 8 times. ΟἹ, 
coast 6 times, border twice. 
In three of these instances (1S 15”, 2S 18}, 


Is 56°) plaee evidently stands for a monument of 
some kind, possibly a pillar with a hand seulp- 
tured on it as an emblem of power or success, 
Sueh monuments appear to have been common 
im Phoenicia, and the hand has in many countries 
served as an emblem of good fortune. 

‘On the right hand,’ ‘on the left hand,’ are, of 
course, common phrases, while the custom of facing 
the E. when denoting geographical position made 
these phrases in Pal. equivalent to S. and N. re- 
spectively. 

The right hand was the place of an accuser in a 
court of justice (Ps 109°, Zee 3'), but, from the sense 
of security given by the presence of a comrade in 
battle on the unshielded side, the right came to be 
the place of a protector (Ps 168 109*!, Ac 2%). 


ὦ. As used to work with or to fight with, the 
hand became a synonym for strength (Jos 8”), 
and supplied innumerable inetaphorical expres- 
sions, many of which, from their religious use, 
have become as universal as they are sacred. 
When he wished to denote God’s power, the Is- 
raelite spoke of God’s hand. See AnmM. He saw 
it outstretched to perform wonders of mercy for 
himself, or wonders of judgment for his enemies. 
It was a good hand and a mighty land, and it 
was watched ‘as the eyes of servants look unto 
the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress’ (Ps 1237). 
It became, indeed, an emblem not only of might, 
exerted to defend or destroy, not only of help and 
guidance, but of Providence (Ps 77!’). Prophetic 
inspiration, too, was often indicated by the phrase 
‘the hand of the Lord was upon’ (1 Kk 1875), while 
God was said to speak ‘by the haud of,’ ὃ. 6. by 
means of, a prophet. 

It is not always casy to determine whether the 
mention of the hand has passed out of the region 
of anthropomorphic representation into that of 
pure metaphor. At all events the imagery is 
tearlessly bold in expressions like those of Ps 74%, 
Is 491°, 

3. The use of the hands to express cniotion gave 
rise to many familiar biblical expressions. They 
were lifted in prayer (Ps 134°), extended in ex- 
postulation (Is 65°), clasped in a bargain (Pr 6°), 
folded in sleep (Pr 6”). By their movement a 
blessing was conveyed (Ly 9%), an oath was regis- 
tered (Dt 32%), or a defiance oflered (28 3051), 
As a religious symbol, the tinposition of hands in 
ordination to a sacred office grew out of the 
natural gesture that accompanied the patriarchal 
blessing. See LAYING ON OF HANDS. 

The act of cleansing the hands was fruitful in 
phrases. To wash one’s own hands was a pro- 
testation of innocence (Dt 21%7, Mt 27%); to 
pour water on the hands of another, of dependence 
or discipleship (2 K 34). The idea of ceremonial 
purity or impurity enters into the expressions 
‘clean hands’ of the Psalms and ‘ unwashen hands’ 
of the Gospels. 

There is one phrase which, from the obscurity 
of its origin, causes a little difficulty. ‘To fill 
the hand’ (A Vm where the text lias ‘ consecrate,’ 
Ex 28" ete.) was a regular term for the investi- 
ture of a priest. Some explain by the supposition 
that part of the sacrifice was placed in the neo- 
phyte’s hand as a symbol of his office. Others 
think of the presentation of the priestly tithe. 
Another, and perhaps better explanation, makes 
the expression entirely metaphorical for the be- 
stowal of office, as we might say ‘the priesthood 
was put into his hands’ (cf. Moore’s Judges, p. 380, 
and see art. FILL). A. 8. AGLEN. 


HANDBREADTH.—See WEIGHTS AND 
SURES. 


HANDKERCHIEF.—See NAPKIN. 


HANDLE.—The ‘ handles of the lock’ (properly, 
as RV, ‘the handles of the belt’) of the door are 
referred to in Ca 5°, the word being 42, kaph, 
usually the palm of the hand or sole of the foot. 
See Kry, and Lock under art. HOUSE. 

The verb to ‘handle’ oceurs frequently. Its 
primary meaning, to seize or use with the hand, is 
seen in Ps 1157 ‘They have hands, but they handle 
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Religion had also its use for these phrases. To | not’; and Wis 1515 “gods, which neither have the 


turn from the law of God neither to the right 
hand nor the left is a frequent scriptural expres- 


nor fingers of hands to 


use of eyes to see... 
So we handle the sword 


handle’ (els ψηλάφησιν). 


sion for loyalty te the divine King. To sit down | (Ezk 884), the oar (27%), the pen (Jg 5"), the har 


at His right hand was the glory reserved for the | (Gn 474), ete. 


exalted Son (Ps 1101, Mk 14"), 


In NT the meaning is toueh, 
or feel with the hand. There are two Gr. verbs: 


r 


ft 


HANDSOMELY 


(1) θιγγάνω, Col 2% ‘Touch not; taste not; handle 
not’ (My ἅψῃ μηδὲ γεύσῃ μηδὲ θίγῃ). RV, after 
Lightfoot, renders ‘Handle not, nor taste, nor 
touch,’ for ἅπτεσθαι is stronger than θιγεῖν, and is 
best tré by handle if that word is to be used at all, 
which is somewhat strong for both. (2) ψηλαῴφάω, 
Lk 9439 ‘ Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself: handle me, and see’; 1 9π 11 ‘That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard... 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life.’ 
If ‘handle’ was too strong for θιγγάνω, it is 
scarcely strong enough for ψηλαφάω, which ex- 
presses the movement of the hands over a surface, 
so as to feel it and fix it, or mentally the groping 
after something, as the Athenians ‘felt after’ God 
(Ac 17", same verb). In He 12% (only remaining 
occurrence in NT) it is used of the ‘mount that 
might be touched,’ i.e. as Davidson ‘palpable and 
materially sensible.’ 

But the verb to ‘handle’ is found in other senses 
that are less familiar, as: He conversant with, 
have to do with, Jer 2° ‘The priests said not, 
Where is the Lord? and they that handle the law 
(πύθῃ *yoh) knew me not’. Almost in the sense 
intended by Jeremiah, but somewhat more nar- 
rowly, this word ‘handle’ was used about 1611 of 
the expounding of Senpture, as in James Melvill’s 
Diary (Wodrow, p. 182) in reference to the order 
of worship at Neweastle under Melvill’s ministry : 
‘Ther salbe daylie Comoun Prayers twyse everie 
day, befor noone at ten houres, and efter at foure, 
at quhilk tyme a Psalme salbe read and handlit, 
sa that the soum thairof be schortlie gathcred, the 
partes sett doun in ordour, and some schort notes 
of doctrine, with exhortation ; bot in sic schortnes 
that the haill tyme occupied exceid nocht the 
space of ane halfi houre.’ And so Wodrow, Select 
Biog. i. 312,41 have heard him [Mr. John Dykes 
of Kilrinnie] goe through a long chapter in less 
than an hour, and pertinently handle every pur- 
pose thereof.’ This is the very meaning, however, 
of 2 Mac 2 ‘Leaving to the author the exact 
handling of every particular’ (τὸ μὲν διακριβοῦν). 
In 2 Co 4? we find the expression, ‘handling the 
word of God deceitfully,’ where the meaning is 
different. The Gr., tr? ‘handle deceitfully,’ is the 
simple verb δολόω, to ensnare, corrupt; Vulg. 
‘adulterantes,’ which Wye. translates ‘avoutr- 

nge the word of God,’ (1388) ‘doynge avoutrye 

i’; Rhem. ‘adulterating’: Tind. has ‘ corrupte’ ; 
Cran. introduced ‘handle deceitfully,’ which was 
adopted by Gen., Bish., AV, RV. ‘Tindale’s 
‘corrupt’ is probably as near the meaning as one 
can go. But in the AV tr® ‘handle’ means to 
deal with, treat. So Pr 16” “16 that handleth a 
matter wisely shall find good’ (133°5y >2y2, AVm 
‘he that cries miele a matter,’ RV ‘he that 
giveth heed unto the word,’ RVmasAV). In this 
sense the word is used also in 2 Mac 739 ‘Then the 
king, being in a rage, handled him worse than all 
the rest’ (ἀπήντησεν) ; 817 ‘the cruel handling of 
the city’ (αἰκισμός, RV ‘shameful handling’); and 
Mk 12% ‘sent lim away shamefully handled’ 
(ἀπέστειλαν ἠτιμωμένον, WH ἠτίμησαν, RV ‘him they 
. . » handled shamefully,’ Gould ‘insulted’; the 
verb is lit. ‘dishonoured’). Cf. Ezk 188 Cov. ‘he 
handleth faithfully betwixte man and man’; Gold- 
ing, Calvin's Job (Ser. exix. on 321-5), ‘The opinion 
and imaginacion of Jobs three freends, was that 
Job was a castaway before God, bycause he was 
handled so roughly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HANDSOMELY.—In Wis 13" the adv. εὐπρεπῶς 
is translated in AV ‘handsomely,’ which seems a 
very appropriate translation. The Bishops’ Bible 
has ‘ comely’ (as adv.), and RV ‘in comely form.’ 
But itis very doubtful if that can be the meaning 
of ‘handsomely’ in AV. Coming from ‘hand’ it 
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is equivalent in all early examples to ‘handy,’ 
ῖ.6. dexterously, cleverly. Bishop Keith says of 
Hamilton’s Catechism, ‘It is a judicious conment- 
ary upon the Commands, the Belief, Lord’s Prayer, 
Magnificat, Ave Maria; and the author shows 
both lis wisdom and moderation in handsomely 
eviting to enter upon the controverted topics,’ and 
the latest edition of the Catechism (Mitchell, ed. 
1882) is night in saying that ‘handsomely eviting 
must mean artfully cluding” Bp. Davenant in 
1640 writes regarding his Animadversions to Dr. 
Ward, and says, ‘For this uce I would have a 
doozen at the least sent bound: some fairly for 
the Bishops, all handsomely’ (Fuller’s Life of Bp. 
Davenant, 1897, p. 447), where ‘fairly’ means 
what we now express by ‘handsomely,’ while 
‘handsomely’ refers to the workmanship, deftly. 
This is no doubt the meaning of ‘handsomely’ in 
AV. The Vulg. gives ‘diligenter,’ after which 
Wye. and Dou. ‘diligently,’ and it is to be observed 
that the reading in δὲ 1s not εὐπρεπῶς, but εὐτρεπῶς. 
Rutherford (Letters, No. Ixv.) says, ‘Chnst hath 
so handsomely [¢.c. dexterously] fitted for my 
shoulders this rough tree of the cross, as that it 
hurteth me no ways.’ The adj. ‘handsome’ is in 
constant use in the same sense, as Tind. Pent. 
(Prol. to Lv), ‘Fynallye beware of allegoryes, for 
there is not a moare handsome or apte a thinge to 
be gile withall then an allegorye, nor a more sotle 
and pestilent thinge in the world to persuade a 
false matter then an allegorye.’ Jd. HLASTINGS. 


HANDSTAVES (makkel ytd ~ Sp Ezk 39°).—A 
kind of club carried by shepherds chielly for de- 


SHEPHERD'S CLUB AND CROOK. 


fence against wild beasts. Goliath (1 8 17%) asks 
David, ‘Am 1a dog that thou comest to me with 
staves?’ (mbpo makloth). Cf. shebhet under DART. 
W. E. BARNES. 
HANDWEAPON.—See HAND. 


HANDWRITING.—See WRITING. 


HANES (o3n).—Is 307in a difficult context: ‘ Woe 
to the rebellious children... that walk to go 
down into Egypt and have not asked at my mouth, 
to strengthen themselves in the strength of 
Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow of Egypt! 
Therefore shall the strength of Pharach be your 
shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt 
your confusion. For his princes are at Zoan, and 
his ambassadors are come to Hanes.’ ‘There seems 
to be no antecedent to ‘lis’ but Pharaoh, so some 
have thought that the last sentence refers to the 
movements of Pharaoh’s advanced guard towards 
the frontier; but itis usually considered that the 
princes and ambassadors were those of the king of 
Judah. Zoan is well known to be Tanis. Hanes 
might well represent the ancient Hunenseten in its 
passage to the much abbreviated Coptic form 
Hnés. This was the name of the great city of 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt. About 
this time, corresponding to that of the 23rd to 
25th dynasty in Egypt, that country was in a 
feeble state, there being seldom if ever a central 
authority of sufficient power to keep local princes 
in check. Two invaders, the Eth. Piankhi and the 
Assyr. Esarhaddon, have given us lists of numerous 
independent princelings in different cities of Kigypt. 
In the inscription of Piankhi one of these petty 
rulers is named as of Heracleopolis Magna, but 
there is no mention of one at Tunis. In Esar- 
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haddon’s list of petty states Tanis appears to be 
one, and another iscalled Hininshi; but the latter 
is grouped with the cities of Lower Egypt, and 
was apparently situated in the central part of the 
Delta, so that it is difficult to identify it with 
Hunenseten-Hnés, although there are excellent 
etymol. and hist. reasons for so doing. There is 
indeed no sign of divisions in the country in the 
passage quoted from Is; Pharaoh is named in the 
sing. as at other times. But the two cities are 
evidently mentioned as leading ones, and it would 
be satisfactory to find them in the lists above 
referred to. If, as Esarhaddon’s list would seem 
to indicate, Hininshi is not Hnés, it may still, 
perhaps, represent the biblical H., otherwise the 
latter is prob. Heracleopolis Magna in Middle 
Egypt. Naville has compared H. with Anysis, a 
city of Lower Egypt mentioned by Herodotus; 
again, Khens seems to be the Egyp. name of a 
district in the N.E. delta. The LXX had lost the 
clue to the meaning of v.4, and substituted, ‘ For 
there are in Tanis princes, wicked messengers’ (ὅτι 
εἰσὶν ἐν Τάνει ἀρχηγοὶ ἄγγελοι πονηροί. An Aram. 
version gives for Hanes, Tahpanhes, on the N.E. 
frontier of Egypt. There is at least some simi- 
larity in the names. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


HANGING is frequently mentioned in the OT, 
but it is very doubtful whether the word, in con- 
nexion with capital punishment, has ever the sense 
which it suggests to modern ears. As the analysis 
below will show, in most instances where the 
hanging (or hanging up) of a criminal is referred 
to, the meaning is that, after execution in some 
other form, his dead body was hung up. Again, 
even if ‘hanging’ sometimes designates a mode of 
execution, the probability is that it 1s impaling 
that is really meant. ‘The scriptural terms and 
references are as follows :— 

4, aba (in 28 21” (Keré), Dt 28%, Hos 117 (2) xa), 
‘to hang up’ anything, e.g. the earth Job 26’, the 
shields on the tower of David Ca 4’, the harps of 
the exiles in Babylon Ps 187°; especially of the 
hanging up of a dead body, in Gn 40!* *? 4118 of the 
chief baker, who was probably first beheaded and 
then had his body impaled as an aggravation of the 
punishment, see Dillm. ed loc.; in 28 413 of the 
murderers of Ishbosheth, whose bodies, after their 
hands and feet had been cut off, were hung up by 
David beside the pool in Hebron; in 28 21% of 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, which were hung 
up by the Philistines at Beth-shan. The fuller 
expression ‘(hang) upon a tree’ (yySy) occurs in 
Gn 40, Dt 21%, Jos 8% 107s, Est 2% (in which 
last passage it is possible that impaling of the 
dead \podies is meant; cf. Herod. iti. 125, ix. 78; 
Plutarch, Artax. 17, Timol. 22; Justin, xxi.! 4). 
The Deuteronomic code regulated the Jewish 
practice (cf. Philo, de Spec. Leg. § 28) as follows :— 
‘Ifa man have committed a sin worthy of death 
and he be put to death, and [after his death] thou 
hang him on a tree, his body shall not remain all 
night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely bury 
him the same day, for he that is hanged is accursed 
of God (arabs bbz, LXX κεκατηραμένος ὑπὸ θεοῦ, Aq. 
Theod, κατάρα θεοῦ, not ‘a curse, 2.e. reproach, in- 
sult zo God,’ as one school of Jewish interpreters 
understood it), that thou defile not thy land which 
the LORD thy God giveth thee for an inheritance’ 
(Dt 21°*t, where see Driver’s note). This preserip- 
tion is noted as having been carried out in the 
ease even of the kings executed by Joshua 
(Jos 839 1077), The requisite publicity has been 
attained by sunset and the bent has been cleansed 
from the defilement affecting it. (On ‘exposure’ 
of this kind and its religious meaning see W. Τὶ. 
Smith, #S! 351n.). The exposure of the bodies of 
Saul’s sons (2 αὶ 21°) day after day was either ex- 


ceptional, or reflects the practice of an age that 
was a stranger to the mildness of the Deuteronomic 
code (cf Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 333). 

The LXX equivalent of aba is κρεμάννυμι, which 
appears also in the NT in Lk 23%, Ac 5% 10%, 
Gal 3", the only difference from OT usage being 
that it is used in all these passages of the hanging 
of a living body upon a cross. The language of 
Dt 21”, although it had of course no direct refer- 
ence to crucifixion, could readily be transferred to 
it, and evidently was so transferred by the Jews, 
as we can gather from Gal 3:8, It was the hanging 
up, not the death, that brought disgrace upon the 
sufferer, and the epithet Ta/di (nba ‘the hung’), 
derived from Dt 21°, is frequently applied in con- 
tempt to Jesus by the later Jews. See the very 
instructive note of Lightfoot, Galatians®, 152". 

The word apis almost certainly used of ‘hanging’ 
as a mode of execution in Est 51 64 7% 87 018. 14. 26 
(possibly also in 2°), The EV evidently under- 
stands it in the modern sense, for both AV and 
RV give for py gallows (in the text, although they 
have ‘tree’ in the margin). The ‘ gallows’ which 
was destined by Haman for Mordecai, but was 
used for his own execution and that of his sons, 
is said to have been fifty cubits high. It seems 
most probable that impaling was the form of exe- 
cution adopted, and A the ‘tree’ was a stake 
for the purpose (cf. Haley, Esther, 122 ff.). It could 
be lowered to receive its victim, who would then be 
raised npon it to that lofty height, that his doom 
and sufferings might arrest the public gaze. 

The same word (ba) is used in 2S 18” of Absa- 
lom, who was ‘hanged in an oak,’ i.e. caught by 
the neck in the fork of a branch. In La 5” we 
read of princes being ‘hanged up by their hand’ 
(τ oa). Lohr would refer their to the enemy, 
that is to say, the princes were hanged up by the 
hand of the Chaldeans. Others, taking ther as 
=their own, suggest that there may be a reference 
to crucifixion. 

2, In Ezr. 64 the Aram. xnon: appears to refer to 
being fastened on the impaling stake, although the 
LXX understands it more mildly, πληγήσεται, ‘ he 
shall be beaten.’ 

3. The only clear instances in the Bible of death 
by hanging, 1,6. strangulation, are those of Ahitho- 
phel and Judas (28 17%, Mt 27°), and both these 
were cases not of execution but of suicide. Asa 
mode of execution it seems to have been only by 
the later Jews that strangling was adopted (see 
W. R. Smith, #S* 419, and art. CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS, p. 527*). In 28 17% the Heb. term 
employed is pin: (imperf. Niph. of [pin], the only 
other occurrences of this root being the Piel ptep. 
p3no used in Nah 2” of the hon strangling prey for 
his lionesses, and the noun pin in Job 71:5 ‘My 
soul chooseth strangling’), The LXX has in 28 
ἀπέπνιξεν, in Nah ἀπήγξατο, which is the word used 
also in Mt 27°. 

4. ypin, Hiph. of yp? which in Qal means ‘to be 
dislocated’ (Gn 8935 of Jacob’s thigh) or fig. ‘to be 
alienated’ (joined with w5} and followed by 1 or 
byp Jer 68, Ezk 9317: 18), is used in 28S 21% 9 of the 
‘hanging up’ of Saul’s sons by the Gibeonites (cf. 
v.38 Hoph. ptep. oypar). Its only other occurrence 
is Nu 25+ ‘Take all the chiefs of the people and 
hang (ys) them up unto the Lorp.’ The Oz/. 
Heb. Lex. remarks, ‘some solemn form of execu- 
tion, but meaning uncertain.’ Dillmann, Kautzsch, 
and Kittel tr. simply ‘aussetzen’=expose. This 
follows the LXX, which has in 28 ἐξηλιάζειν and in 
Nu παραδειγματίζειν, By others it is taken to 
mean impale (Ges., following Aq., ἀναπηγνύναι) OF 
crucify (Targ. 2%, Vulg. crucifigere, affigere). 
Symm. has xpeudfeav=hang, Vulg. in Nu suspen- 
dere, but it is probable that the word ex ressed 
something more than the ordinary nga (Driver, 
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HANGING, HANGINGS 


Text of Sam. p. 259). In all probability we should 
read the same word (1ypn for :ypa of MT) in 18 31”, 
of the fastening up of Saul’s body by the Philistines 
(so Lagarde, followed by Wellhausen, Driver, Budde, 
Gritz, Klostermann). 

W. R. Smith (2S? 419) suggests that in the above 
passages in Nu and 28 precipitation from a rock 
may be intended. ‘They fell all seven together’ 
(2S 21%), and for this form of execution reference 
may be made to 2 Ix 8”, 2 Ch 25", Hos 104%. This 
explanation, however, seems to lack probability, 
particularly if we adopt the above textual emenda- 
tion of Lagarde in 15 31”. J. A. SELBIE. 


HANGING, HANGINGS.—1. The former is the 
AV rendering of the Heb. term 902, the name given 
in the Priests’ Code (1) to the curtain or portiére 
closing the entrance to the Tabernacle from the 
surrounding court (Ex 26°97 35 ‘the ἢ, for the 
door at the entering in of the tabernacle,’ 3988 405 
ete.); (2) to a similar porticre closing the entrance 
to the court itself (Ex 8517 ‘the ἢ. for the door of 
the court,’ 5818 ete.); and (3) once, Nu 3931, for the 
‘veil’ screening off the Holy of Holies from the 
rest of the Tabernacle, the usual name for which 
is ΠῚ (Ex 267! and oft.), or more fully 9929 n> 
(Ex 35!2 3934 4071, Nu 45). In all three cases, as we 
have said, the AV renders by ‘hanging,’ with the 
single exception of Nu 325, where we find ‘ curtain’ 
(see CURTAIN, 2). The Revisers, however, have 
consistently rendered 359 by ‘screen’ throughout. 

2. The plur. form ‘ hangings,’ on the other hand, 
is the equivalent of another technical term of the 
Priests’ Code, o'ydp (LXX ἰστία), the hangings 
which, suspended from pillars, fenced off the court 
of the Tabernacle from the outer world (Ex 279: ἢ 
etc.), hence the fuller designation ryn7 ’ydp ‘the 
hangings of the court’ (Ex 35!” 38° etc.). 

For the material, workmanship, and other details 
of these screcns and hangings, see the general 
article TABERNACLE in this Dictionary. 

3. In 2 K 23’ we read of ‘hangings for the 
Asherah’ (RV), which the women wove even ‘in 
the house of the LorD’ itself. The original, as 
the margin informs us, has ‘ houses (n°n3),’ by which 
Jewish tradition understands ‘tents’ (so ΠΟΥ ΤῺ) to 
shelter the image of the goddess. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if bétim (or bottim) is correct 
in this connexion. The LXX has here a trans- 
literation of some different reading (A χεττιείμ, 
B χεττιείν),. Klostermann supposes that the Greek 
translators read o”n3, a copyist’s error for o3na= 
nina (cf. Luc. στολάς). See further Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
1. 109a, s.v. m3. A. R. 8. ISENNEDY., 


HANNAH (73n,” Avva, that is, grace).—One of the 
wives of an Ephraimite named Elkanah, who 
lived at Ramathaim-zophim (1 8 138), To her 
great distress H. had no children, and on the 
occasion of one of the yearly visits which she made 
with her husband to sacrifice to J’ at Shiloh, where 
the ark then was, she vowed that, if the Lord 
would give her a son, she would devote him to Him 
under the vow of a Nazirite. Her prayer was 
heard, and a child was born, whom she named 
Samuel. As soon as he was weaned, which accord- 
ing to Jewish custom might not be until he was 
about three years old, she took him up to Eli, the 
priest of the Lord, at Shiloh. On thesame occasion 
she 1s reported to have given vent to her feelings 
in the beautiful song of 1 § 2! Tt is necessary 
to note, however, that this song is pronounced by 
modern criticism to be wholly unsuited to H.’s 


‘caine and circumstances, and is thought to have | 


een composed later in celebration of some national 
success. Ifso, νοῦν may have led to its association 
with H. (see Driver, LOT*® 174). Of H.’s sub- 
sequent history we are told only that she was in 
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the habit of bringing Samuel a little robe (mé@) 
from year to year when she came up to the yearly 
sacrifice; and that she became the mother of other 
three sons and two daughters (1 8 274). 
G. MILLIGAN. 
HANNATHON (jinjn).—A place on the N. border 
of Zebulun, Jos 19%. The site is uncertain, but 
the name is probably to be identified with the 
Talmudic Caphar Hananiah, which according to 
the Mishnah (see Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 179, 
226) marked the limit of Upper Galilee. This is 
now ον ‘Andn, at the foot of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee and N.E. of Rimmon, See SIVP i. 
205, 207. C. R. CONDER. 


HANNIEL (dy ‘grace of God’).—1. Son of 
Ephod, and Manasseh’s representative for dividing 
the land, Nu 34% P. 2. A hero of the tribe of 
Asher (AV Haniel), 1 Ch 739, 


HANOCH (715 ‘ dedication ’(?)).—4. A grandson of 
Abraham by Keturah, and third of the sons of 
Midian (Gn 254). In the parallel list of 1 Ch 1% 
AV gives the form Henoch. 2. The eldest son of 
Reuben, and head of the family of the Hanochites 
(Gn 469, Ex 64, Nu 265, 1 Ch 5°). 


HANUN (p39 ‘favoured,’ cf. Assyr. Hanwne, 
king of Gaza),—1. The son of Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites. Upon the death of the latter, David 
sent a message of condolence to Hanun, who, how- 
ever, resented this action, and grossly insulted the 
messengers. The consequence was a war, which 
proved most disastrous to the Ammonites, 2 § 
1018. 1 Ch 191#, 2. 3. H. occurs in the list of 
those who repaired the wall and the gates of 
Jerus., Neh 81. 39, 


HAP, HAPLY.—Hap, a Saxon word meaning 
‘luck,’ ‘chance,’ is used once in AV, Ru 23 ‘And 
her hap was to light on a part of the field belong- 
ing unto Boaz,’ where the Heb. is mpo 1pn, LAX 
καὶ περιέπεσεν περιπτώματι:; AVm ‘her hap hap- 
pened’; Cox, ‘her lot met her.’ T. Fuller (Holy 
State, ili, 12, p. 181) says, ‘Many have been the 
wise speeches of fools, though not so many as the 
foolish specches of wise men . . . because talking 
much, and shooting often, they must needs hit the 
mark sometimes, though not by aim, by hap’; 
and imitates the passage in Ru when he says 
(Holy Warre, p. 200), ‘his hap was to fall in just 
among the three captains.’ 

Ilaply is ‘by hap.’ ‘Happily’ is the same word 
under a different spelling, and had formerly the 
same meaning, though it has now come to mean 
‘by good hap.’ Happily meaning simply ‘ by hap,’ 
‘perchance,’ is common in Shaks., though mod. 
edd. usually spell ‘haply.? Thus Hemet, 11. i. 
4ρ9--- 

‘Ham. That great baby you see there is not yet out of his 
swaddling-clouts. 
Ros. Happily he’s the second time come to them.’ 

In AV 1611 the spelling is ‘haply’ in 18 14”, 
Mk 1118, Lk 14%, Ac 5° 1777; but in 2 Co 9% ‘hap- 
pily,’ which mod. edd. have changed to ‘haply’ 
also. Sometimes the word is spelt ‘happly,’ as in 
Daye’s ed. of Tindale’s Pent. (1573), ‘ Lnacke, a 
kinde of Giauntes so ealled happly, because they 
ware chaynes about their neckes.’ The word 
occurs in AV only in the phrases ‘if haply’ and 
‘lest haply.’ 

RV has tré μήποτε by ‘lest haply’ in all its occurrences, 
except Mt 259 ‘peradventure—not,’ Jn 725 ‘Can it be that,’ and 
2 Ti 225 ‘if peradventure.’ Also μή σοὺ (TR μήπως) is so tr4 in 
Ac 2729, J. HASTINGS. 


HAPHRAIM (o73n).—A town of Issachar, noticed 
with Shunem and Anaharath, Jos 1913, These were 
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to the east ‘of the tribal territory. In the Ono- 
mastieon, however (s. ‘ Aphraim’), it is stated to 
be ‘now Aflarea, six miles from Legio (Le7/tin) to 
the north.’ The site in question is now called el- 
Ferriyeh, on the low hills south of Carmel. It is 
the site of an ancient town with remarkable tombs. 
See SIVP vol. 1. sh. viii. In Baedeker-Socin’s 
Pal. 238, Haphrain is identified with el-’Afileh, 
2 miles W. of Solam (Shunem). 
C. Rt. CONDER. 


HAPPEN.—1. Ro 1135 ‘Blindness in part is hap- 
pened to Israel,’ ¢.c. is fallen upon, has come to 
(γέγονεν), without the idea of ‘hap’ or chance; RV 
‘hath befallen.’ Cf. Jer 488 Cov. ‘ And in Taphnis 
the worde off the LoRDE happened unto Ieremy.’ 
2.2818 ‘As I happened by chance upon Mount 
Gilboa’ (mpi Νηρ, LAX ἹΤεριπτώματι περιεπέσαν), 
z.¢. ‘I chanced to light upon.’ Bunyan begins his 
Holy War thus: ‘In my Travels, as [ walked 
through many Regions and Countries, it was my 
ehance to happen into that famous Continent of 
Universe.’ Cf. Gn 44” Tind. ‘Yf ye shall take 
this also awaye from me and some mysfortune 
happen apon him, then shall ye brynge my gray 
heed with sorow unto the grave’; and esp. Ruther- 
ford, Letters (No. xli.), ‘1 happened upon a con- 
venient trusty bearer by God’s wonderful provi- 
dence.’ 3. 2 Mac 13% ‘Such a death it happened 
that wicked man to die,’ the usual prep. being 
omitted. So Pr. Bk., ‘Ordering of Priests,’ ‘And 
if it shall happen the same Church, or any member 
thereof, to take any linrt or hindrance by reason 
of your negligence, ye know the greatness of 
the fault, and also the horrible punisliment that 
will ensue’: in 1549 and 1552 the word is ‘ chance.’ 
4, The auxiliary to de (as well as to Aave) was 
formerly used with the verb to ‘happen’: so Jer 
4458 ‘this evil is happened unto you’; Ro 1155 (as 
above); and 2 P 955 « But it is happened unto them 
according to the true proverb’ (RV ‘It has hap- 
pened’). Cf, Mt 28" Tind. ‘When they were 
gone, beholde, some of the kepers came in to the 
cyte, and shewed unto the hie prestes all the thinges 
that were happened.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HAPPINESS.—This word, in its subst. shape, 
does not appear in the Eng. Bible, either in AV or 
in KV, and its synonym Olessedness (occurring 
thrice in AV of NT) has now (see BLESSEDNESS) 
been changed by the Revisers (in accordance with 
the form μακαρισμός) into ‘ blessing’ (Ito 45:9) and 
‘cratulation’ (Gal 4%). The adj. μακάριος (almost 
invariably in O'T representing Heb. wy ’ashré, lit. 
happinesses of)1is common enough in both Testa- 
ments. But while, in NT, the Revisers have re- 
duced (ef. Jn 13") the renderings by ‘happy’ to 
three (Ac 26°, Ito 14°, 1 Co 7329), and might consist- 
ently have reduced them to one (Ae 26°—the ex- 
ternal happiness of St. Paul in piesa ag before 
Agrippa), the OT JItevisers have left Aappy and 
blessed just where they were, except Jer 12!, where 
the Heb. word (here alone in AV of OT rendered 
happy) is changed to at rest, its proper meaning. 
Even in Ps 128!" happy and blessed are left side by 
side to represent the same word; οἵ. also Pr 16: 
with Ps 348, If Carlyle’s dictum (Sartor Resartus) 
has any force, ‘There is sometling higher than 
happiness, and that is blessedness,’ blessed is the 
word for the spiritual region; and the retention 
of happy so often in RV of OT tends to merge this 
distinction in a way defensible only on the ground 
that outward prosperity entered largely into the 
OT conception of bliss. 

The more usual word for happy in profane Greek, 
εὐδαίμων, does not occur in LXX or NT. Probably, 
the δαίμων component was a stumbling-block to 
Greek-speaking Jew and Christian ; but the prefer- 
ence for μακάριος is altogether suitable to the 
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atmosphere, since μακάριος, and not εὐδαίμων, 
represented to the Greeks the happiness of tlie 
divine life. 

In the course of the gradual elevation of the 
word μακάριος, and the idea of happiness from the 
pagan to the Christian level, from Greek tragedy 
to the Sermon on the Mount, more than one point 
is worthy of note. While the ordinary pagan 
notion was purely external, and the tragedians, 
among the exponents of Gr. thought, will call no 
man happy till a happy death has set its seal upon 
a happy life (Soph. Zraeh. 1 ff., ef. Idt. i. 32); yet, 
in their view, continued prosperity was conditioned 
by natural piety and reverence (Soph. Gd. I. 
passim, and Hdt. ili. 40) ; and hence their preference 
for εὐδαίμων, ‘with a good genius attending.’ The 
Gr. pualosepiien) schools, on the other hand, look- 
ing for a happiness secure from ‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ discerned its possi- 
bility, sonie mainly in the moral, as Socrates, who 
defined happiness as εὐπραξία, well-doing, rather 
than εὐτυχία, good luek (Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 14); others, 
more strictly in the intellectual, as Plato, whose 
notion of happiness reached its climax in the 
wisdom consisting in the cognition of the Ideal 
Good (ftep. 519), this cognition being the crowning 
point of the ‘resemblance to God as far as pos- 
sible’ (Theet. 1766); others, as Aristotle, in the 
intellectually practical, ‘the life in obedience to 
the intellect,’ ‘the rational virtuous activity of the 
soul in a life fully provided,’ ‘the performance by 
man of the peculiar work which belongs to him as 
man’ (Mth. Nic. i. 6, 11. 5, x. 4); while the Stoics 
looked for happiness in a life ‘ conformed to nature,’ 
and combined with ἀταραξία, absence of all emotion. 

The difference between such philosophieca] notions 
of happiness and the biblical, lies not so much in 


inwardness, ag in the fundamental conditions of 


that inwardness, its relations, its developments, its 
possibilities. The blessedness even of some of the 
noblest conceptions of the OT is linked to the 
external (Ps 34% 18-14), though sometimes the ex- 
ternal seems to be transcended (Ps 84° 7 47 1191-122), 
and, even when the external is foremost, it always 
connotes righteousness and the consequent favour 
of God towards individual, family, or race, in the 
present or in the Messianic age (see BLESSEDNESS). 
But the element in biblical happiness which had 
been lacking to all previous thought was the per. 
sonal relation, and that not only as faith in God, 
rversonal and ever-present (Ps 33: 30...) but as love 
or Him, this being the highest requisite (Dt 655, 
Jo δ᾽, Ps 4°") + and the most satisfying blessedness 
is to be in His presence and to bchold His face 
(Pss 16. 17. 49). In NT we reach the ‘roof and 
crown. The happiness is now clearly inward, 
spiritual and present (Mt 5285), and now the way to 
the personal relation is opened up through Jesus 
Christ, personal, loving (Jn 15°), ever-living (Jn 
145, He 10%). Whatever the outward may be (Ro 
838), He is God with us (Mt 17 18); nay, verit- 
able evils endured for Him and with Him actually 
make us blessed now (Mt 510... 1 P44). More than 
this, He is Christ in us, the hope of glory (Col 1%") ; 
for the time shall come when, all hindrances being 
taken away, and the internal embodying itself in 
external realization,* ‘we shall be like him’ (1 Jn 
312, cf. Plato above cited) in the full enjoyment of 
the eternal life (1 Jn 54, Mt 25%, Mik 10°, Jn 177°"). 
(See articles by the present writer, Lxpositor, 1st 
series, vols, ix. x. ‘A Word Study in the NT, 
μακάριος ἢ). J. MASSIE. 


HAPPIZZEZ (jy, AV Aphses).—The head of the 
18th course of priests, 1 Ch 24%. See GENEALOGY. 


*Compare the μακαριστοτώτη εὐδαιμονία, the most blessed 
happiness, offered by Virtue to Hercules, as the sure reward of 
following her (Xen. fem. ii. 1. 21). 
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HARARITE, THE 901 


HARA (x73, Vulg. Ara) occurs 1 Ch 555 as one 
of the cities or regions to which the Israelitish 
captives from Samaria were deported by the 
Assyrians. Modern scholars have often tried the 
hazardous etymology from 17 ‘mountain’ (pre- 
supposing a bad orthography instead of 77 }). 
From this etymology and the corresponding words 
of Kings, they concluded that the Western part of 
Media was meant, called Media Magna by classie 


1120) in his great cylinder-inscription says that 
he killed ten elephants in ‘ the land of Haran,’ and 
four he captured alive and took to his capital 
Asshur. Sargon says that he ‘spread out his 
shadow over the city Haran, and as a soldier of 
Anu and Dagon wrote its laws’; and Sennaeherib 
speaks of Gozan, Haran, and Rezeph as having 
been destroyed by one or more of his predecessors 
(2K 1913). The name of the eponymy for the years 


writers, ᾿ξ al-ajami ‘the Persian L,’ by the B.c. 742 and 728, Bel-Harrani-béli-usur, ‘Lord of 
Arabs, or ad-Jibdl, v.e. ‘the mountainous region,’ | Haran, protect (my) lord,’ would seem to indicate 


Kohistan by the Persians. 
ing in the LX.X (only Lucian’s recension, ed. de 


But the name is want- | that Haran was then a very important city. 


The great tutelary deity of Haran was the moon- 


Lagarde, has ‘Appar, which looks like an emendation | god, Sin in Assyrian, known among the Semitic 
to the name j77 Haran). The corresponding pas- | nations as Baal-KCharran or Lord of Haran, though 


sages 2 KX 175 18" have the expression ‘72 "ly ‘the 
Median cities,’ but LXX ὄρη Μήδων ‘the Median 
mountains.’ This latter reading (which seems to 
be the more original text) furnishes the key to 
the name Hara. It is evidently due to a mis- 
reading of that original text "13 n, and represented 
originally Adré ‘mountains of.” This misunder- 
standing is usually attributed to the Chronicler ; 
but after the LXX, it would be rather an awkward 
addition by a later reader who missed the expres- 
sion added in Kings. Of earlier comparisons hardly 
any deserve to be mentioned. Bochart (Phaleq) 
thought of Aria in Persia (Herod. iii. 93, vii. 62, 
66). The name begins with an ὦ according to the 
Persian inscriptions, but the country is too remote. 
No Assyrian Fine ever possessed Aria (Herod. vii. 
62 is mistaken, and contradicts himself, identify- 
ing Arians and Medians). W. Max MULLER. 


HARADAH (natn, Xapaiddé).—A station in the 
journeyings of the Israelites, mentioned only 
u 33°, It has not been identified. 


HARAN (723, ‘mountaineer’ (?}).—1. Son of Terah, 
younger brother of Abram, and father of Lot, Gn 
11°8(P), also father of Mileah and Iscali, v.?9 (J). 
!illmann rejects the view of Wellh. (Proé. 330) and 
Budde (Urgesch, 443) that j07 is a mere variation of 
rin. 2 A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23°. 


WARAN (Ὁ, Χαῤῥά, Χαῤῥάν; Haran) is situ- 
ated in the N.W. of Mesopotamia on the Belias, 
a tributary of the Euphrates, S.E. of Edessa 
(Oorfa), in a country rendered very fertile by water- 
courses from the Belias, which rises, at a distance 
of several miles, from the lulls 8. of the Euphrates. 
The origin of Haran is lost in antiquity, but it 
ninst have been early inhabited by Semites, perhaps 
Babylonians, the name of the city being expressed 
in cuneiform by an ideograph (Harranz, ‘road ἢ), 
which was probably given it on acconnt of its 
being a crossing point of the Syrian, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian trade-routes. The merchants of 
this city are mentioned in Ezk 27°, 

Nothing remains of the ancient city but a long 
range of mounds on both sides of the river and the 
ruins of a castle or fortress of a very ancient date, 
built of large blocks of basaltic rock ; it has square 
columns 8 ft. thick supporting an arched roof 30 ft. 
high, The town is now represented only by a village 
on the slope of the hill. The small houses or huts 
are built (perhaps for want of timber) in the 
peculiar fashion depicted on the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, 2.6. with domed roofs. According to tradi- 
tion, the well where Rebekah was met by Abra- 
ham’s messenger (Gn 3415) is near the city. 

Haran is first mentioned when Abram and his 
family dwelt there after leaving Ur of the Chaldces 
on his way to Canaan (Gn 1151), and there the 
descendants of his brother settled, hence the name 
of ‘the city of Nalior,’ which it also bears (cf. 
Gn 24° with 27), Haran is frequently mentioned 
in the cuneiform writings. Tidlath=pllcser τ. (B.C. 


other deities must have been worshipped there. 
An inscribed seal in the British Museum repre- 
sents a priest in adoration before an altar, a smal] 
figure in the distance, and above the altar a star 
with the words ‘ The God of Haran.’ Assur-bani- 
apli speaks of the god Sin as dwelling in Haran. 
The tablet K. 5701, which is a letter apparently 
sent to Assur-bani-apli, seems to refer to the 
crowning of his father Esarhaddon when on his 
way to Egypt. Neference is made therein to the 
‘ bethel’ or temple at Haran, where the ceremony 
took place, and on this occasion the god Sin is said 
to have appeared to those present: ‘When the 
father of the king my lord went to Egypt, he was 
crowned (?) in the anni of Harran, the temple * οἱ 
cedar. The god Sin stood over the standard (7), 
two crowns upon his head, [and] the god Nusku 
stood before him. The father of the king my lord 
entered—[the crown] was placed upon his head,’ 
ete. Later on, Nabonidus relates that Sin was 
angry with Haran and with his temple E-hul-hul 
(the house of joy) within it, and therefore allowed 
the Umman-manda (wandering hordes of Medes) 
to come and destroy it. Nabonidus then received 
from the gods Merodach and Sin, in a dream, in 
structions to rebuild the temple at Haran, and, 
when he pointed out that the Medes still sur- 
rounded the city, he was told by those gods that 
they would be destroyed, which destruction took 
place three years later under Cyrus. The city 
being relieved of the presence of the evemy, 
Nabonidus was able to finish the work of Shal- 
maneser and Assur-bani-apli, and, at the same 
time, to embellish the city. In the 5th cent. A.D. 
the Sabeans of Haran seem to have worshipped 
the sun as ‘ Bel-shamin,’ the lord of heaven, later 
on using the Greek name of Ἥλιος, Gula (under 
the name of ‘Gadlat’) and Tar’ata (Atargatis or 
Derccto) are given by St. James of Seruj as the 
favourite goddesses of Haran. There was also a 
chapel dedicated to Abraham. The Roman gene- 
ral Crassus was defeated near Haran, but subse- 
quently the province of Edessa fell into the power 
of the Romans, and Haran appears as a Roman 
city in the wars of Caracalla and Julian. It is 
worthy of notice that Haran retained until a late 
date the Chaldean language and the worship of 
Chaldean deities. 


Lireratore.—Del. Paradies, 185; Schrader, COZ’, Kellie 
schriften und Geschichtsforschung, 355-536 ; Ainsworth, Huph- 
rates Expedition, i, 203; Sachau, Berlin Acad,, Feb. 14, 1895 ; 
Rawlinson, Herod. i, 503 n.; Hommel, 411 Ὁ (Index, 8. ‘Haran ἢ); 
Sayce, ICM and HHH (oth Index). I. A. PINCHES. 


HARARITE, THE (ὙΠ), according to Ges. 
(Thes. 392)=‘a mountain-dweller,’ but more prob- 
ably it should be taken as a gentilic adjective=‘a 
native of Harar.’ No such place is mentioned in 


| the OT, but we may infer from 25 23% that it 


was situated somewhere near the Phnlistine fron- 
tier, probably in the Shephelah. ‘Two (not three} 
of David’s heroes are distinguished by this title. 

* Lit. bethel (bét-ili). 
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4. Shammah the son of Agee, ‘one of the 
thirty’ (2S 23% ὁ ‘Apwéelrys). In the parallel 
1 Ch 11% Shammah is probably to be read for 
Shagee (see Driver, Sam. /.c.). Further, in 28 
23" (where we must read ‘the Hararite’ [a0 for 
79]) it is probably Shammah and not Agee (wh. 
see) who is thus designated. The LXX to 25 
23" (ὁ “Apovxatos) points to a reading ‘the Archite’ 
(2197), which is partly supported by its render- 
ing of 1 Ch 115: (B ὁ ‘Apayel and ὁ ‘Apapel; A 
ὁ ᾿Αραρί). See AGERE, SHAMMAH., 

2, Ahiam the son of Sharar (28 23%; read "tan 
for ‘1787; B Σαραουρείτης, A ‘Apapelrns), In the 
parallel 1 Ch 11° Sharar appears as Sacar (ΠΕ 
“yo py ja; Β ὁ ‘Apapel, A ὁ ᾿Αραρί). See AHTAM, 
SHARAR. J. I’, STENNING. 


HARBONA (xsiaip Est 1°) or HARBONAH 
(asian 79). LXX has Cappd in 1! (B), Βουγαθάν in 79. 
—The third of the seven eunuchs or chamberlains 
who waited upon king Ahasuerus. It was he who 
suggested that Haman should be hanged upon the 
gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai. 
The name seems to be Persian: harban=donkey- 
driver. H. A. WHITE. 


HARBOUR.—See HAVEN. 


HARD.—The various meanings of ‘ hard,’ whether 
as adj. or adv., may be given as follows: 1. Liter- 
ally, not soft, only Job 41%, Ezk 3°, Wis 114, Sir 
40% 4817, 2, Unfeeling, cruel: Ps 944 ‘How long 
shall they utter and speak hard things?’ (RV 
‘They prate, they speak arrogantly’); Wis 19% 
‘they used a more hard and hateful behaviour to- 
ward strangers’ (RV ‘grievous indeed was the 
hatred which they practised toward guests’). Cf. 
Wryelif, Works, ili, 115, ‘The vi tyme we schul 
trowe, that aftyr xxxij yer he suffrid hard pas- 
sioun, undir Pounce Pilate.’ 3. Trying, exacting: 
Ex 14 ‘hard bondage’ (RV ‘hard service’); 28 3” 
‘The sons of Zeruiah be too hard for me’; Ps 887 
‘Thy wrath leth hard upon me’; Pr 13% ‘The 
way of transgressors is hard’ (RV ‘The way of the 
treacherous is rugged’); Mt 2574 ‘Lord, I knew 
thee that thou art an hard man’; Jn 6° ‘ This is 
an hard saying; who can hear it?’; Ac 9° ‘It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks’). 4. Ob- 
durate: Jer 5° ‘They have made their faces harder 
than a rock’; Ezk 3° ‘As an adamant harder than 
flint have I made thy forehead.’ Cf. Shaks. Ant. 
and Cleop. III. xi. 111— 

‘But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 

(O misery on’t) the wise gods seel our eyes.’ 
δ, Strenwous: only Jon 113 ‘the men rowed hard.’ 
6. Difficult: as Gu 18" ‘Is anything too hard for 
the Lord ?’ (RVm ‘ wonderful’); 1K 10! ‘She came 
to prove him with hard questions’; Mk 1033 ‘How 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God!’ Cf. Rhem. NT, Preface, 
‘Moreover, we presume not in hard places to 
mollify the speaches or phrases, but religiously 
keepe them word for word, and point for point.’ 
7. Closc, as Jg 9°? ‘And Abimelech. . . went hard 
unto the door of the tower to burn it with fire’; 
Ps 63° ‘My soul followeth hard after thee’; Ac 187 
‘Justus .. . whose house joined hard to the syna- 
gogue.’ This meaning of the word is common in 
early writers: οἱ. Lk 2° Tind. ‘And loo, the 
angell of the lorde stode harde by them’; Job 17! 
Cov. ‘I am harde at deathes dore.’ It is some- 
times used of time, as in Rhem. NT, note to Jn 
2071 «Though he gave them his peace hard before, 
yet now entering to a new divine action, to pre- 
pare their hartes to grace and attention, he blesseth 
them againe.’ 

For Harden, Hardening, see next article. 

Hardiness.—This subst. occurs only in Jth 161° 


‘The Persians quaked at her boldness, and the 
Medes were daunted at her hardiness’ (θράσος, RV 
‘poldness’). Cf. Sir T. Elyot, Governour, ii. 47, 
‘What avayled fortune incomparable to the great 
kynge Alexander, his wonderfull puissance and 
hardynes, or his singular doctrine in philosophy, 


STEAD). RV introduces ‘hardly’ in this sense into 
Job 19%. 2. With difficulty, Ex 18% ‘And it came 
to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that 
the LorpD slew all the firstborn in the land of 
Egypt (andy Πρ avpo’s, RVm ‘hardened him- 
self against letting us go’); Mt 19* ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’ (δυσκόλως ; RV ‘It is hard 
for a rich man to enter,’ a change that is com- 
mended by Beckett [Should RV be Authorised ? 
p. 100] as much better, though less literal than 
AY, since the latter suggests, according to our 
mod. idiom, that a rich man can scarcely enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The same Gr. adv. occurs in 
Mk 10%, Lk 18*4, and is tr¢ in the same way in AV, 
a tr® which RV accepts in these places); Lk 939 
‘and bruising him hardly departeth from him’ 
(μόγις, WH μόλι:) ; Ac 278 *‘ And, hardly passing it, 
came unto a place which is called The fair havens’ 
(μόλις, RV ‘with difficulty ’). This meaning of 
‘hardly’ may be seen in North’s Plutarch, p. 889, 
‘Demetrius was so seared, that he had no furthe) 
leysure, but to cast an il-favoured cloke about 
him, the first that came to hand, and disguising 
himselfe to flie for life, and scaped very hardly, 
that he was not shamefully taken of his enemies 
for his incontinencie’; and T. Adams, JI Peter 
(on 14), ‘He that hath dene evil once, shall more 
hardly resist it at the next assault.’ 

Hardness.—2 Ti 2° § Thou therefore endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ’ (σὺ οὖν κακο- 
πάθησον, edd. συνκακοπάθησον, RV ‘Suffer hardship 
with me,’ RVm ‘Take thy part in suffering hard- 
ship’). Hardness for mod. ‘hardship’ is found in 
Shaks., as Cymd, III. vi, 21— 

‘Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother.’ 
Elsewhere ‘ hardness’ is either lit. of the clods (Job 
9838) or fig. of the heart(Mt 198, Mx 35 10° 1614, Ro 2°). 
J. HASTINGS. 

HARDENING.—The moral difficulty of this sub- 
ject is the ascription in OT of the hardening of 
men’s hearts to God. Pharaoh’s is the typical 
case; and his story is so vivid in its dramatic 
unity and details that we cannot wonder that 
practically his case is regarded as if it were 
unique. But it is not so; it is only a striking 
example of a class. Pharaoh’s history sets before 
us the picture of a conflict between the proud 
head of a great empire and the Almighty, a 
conflict in ten onsets, or a drama in ten acts, in 
the last of which the human tyrant comes to the 
eround. As his case is a typical one, it is import- 
ant to note the salient features. First of all, the 
result is twice foretold. The Lord says, ‘I will 
harden his heart’ (Ex 451 78), In the case of the 
first five plagues and the seventh (river turned into 
blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, and hail) the 
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hrase is ‘Pharaoh hardened his heart’ or ‘his 
heart. was hardened’ (Ex 715 22 15.19.82 07. 34.35)" In 
the sixth, eighth, and ninth (boils, locusts, dark- 
ness) the phrase is ‘the Lord hardened his heart ’ 
(912 192-27), Thus the result is not ascribed to God 
only; both the divine and the human agencies 
are recognized. Whatever God had to do with 
the result, Pharaoh’s freedom of action was not 
interfered with. Again, it is significant that 
‘the Lord hardened his heart’ follows ‘ Pharaoh 
hardened.’ It is the phrase used, with one ex- 
ception, in the second severer series of divine 
judgments. When the lighter ones failed, heavier 
ones were sent. And even in the second series 
the result in one case is ascribed solely to Pharaoh 
(hail, 99-35), Is it not evident that the divine 
action described in ‘the Lord hardened’ was a 
punishment for the previous disobedience of the 
king? Is it not equally certain that each judg- 
ment, up to the last one, while a punishment, 
was also a merciful warning and call to repent- 
ance? At each stage Pharaoh might have yielded 
instead of refusing. It should be noted that 
the phrase ‘the Lord hardened’ is peculiar to the 
OT ; in the NT it occurs only in quotations from 
the Old. 

The two modes of speech, however, are not con- 
fined to Pharaoh’s case, but are common in OT. 
We find ‘the Lord hardened’ in Jos 11%, Dt 2°, 
Is 6817, ete., the other phrase in passages like 
1S 66, 2Ch 36", Ps 958. The language in such 
passages as Jg¢ 9%, 2S 241 may seem even more 
startling. But if we look into the context we shall 
find that, as in Pharaoh’s case, the divine action 
is a punishment of sin. This language, which 
before reflection seems to shock our moral sense, 
is partly to be explained by the OT habit of recog- 
nizing the divine action everywhere in nature and 
history. The thunder is God’s voice; storm and 
tempest do His will; heathen monarchs and 
empires are His instruments. Men at that early 
stage of revelation did not discriminate as we do 
between the different causes at work in events. If 
they did reflect, they would no doubt see that the 
two forms of language applied to the same events 
under different aspects. Very little observation 
would show them, as it shows us, that divine appeals 
and commands never leave men as they find them. 
If not yielded to, theyincrease insensibility, benumb 
and gradually deaden moral feeling. This effect 
is contrary to the divine purpose, and is entirely 
man’s fault; but it is natural and inevitable. 
The more powerful the appeals, the more rapid the 
hardening process, until God’s Spirit withdraws, 
and leaves man to his own ways (Ro 128), Looked 
at from the human side, Pharaoh, like every 
smaller transgressor, is seen acting with perfect 
freedom, consciously pitting his own will against 
God’s, despising louder and louder warnings of 
ruin, self-punished and self-destroyed. Looked at 
from the divine side, God is seen commanding, 
forewarning, repeating rejected opportunities, do- 
ing everything to ensure submission and safety 
but coerce,—and at last leaving to destruction. It 
15 evident that we have here again the old problem 
of reconciling the divine foreknowledge and govern- 
ment with human freedom and responsibility. 
Hach element is attested by its own evidence, 
Both are necessary to a complete explanation. 
The two regions meet at some point invisible to 
human eye and undefinable in human speech and 
thought. ‘To the Hebrew mind what we call 
secondary causes scarcely exist, at least in the 
sphere of religion. That which, in given circum- 
stances, 18 the inevitable result of God’s provi- 
dential dispensations is viewed absolutely, apart 
from its conditions, as a distinct divine purpose’ 
(Skinner on Is 67°), J. S. BANKS. 


HARE (nas ’arnebheth, δασύπους, lepus).—Four 
species of hare are found in Bible lands. They are 
all called by the Arabs ’arnabeh, which is the same 
as the Heb. 1, Lepus Syriacus, Hempr. et Ehr. 
It is a little smaller than the Eng. hare, and of a 
dark grey colour. It is common along the coast, 
and in the wooded and hilly districts of Pal. and 
Syria. 2 L. Sinatticus, Hempr. et Ehr. This 
species ismuch smaller, with a longer and narrower 
head, and longer ears, and is of a lighter grey. 
It is found in the valleys about the Dead Sea, and 
southward to Sinai. 3. L. £gyptius, Geoftr. This 
animal is not more than 18 in. long from the tip 
of the nose to the root of the tail. The ears are 
long, and fringed inside with white hairs. It is of 
a light sand colour above, and nearly white be- 
neath. Itis abundant in the Jordan Valley, and 
in 5. Judea and the N. part of et-Tih. 4, 1. Isa- 
bellinus, Riipp. The Nwbian hare. This species 
is even smaller than the last, and is of a rich fawn 
colour. It is found only in the S.E. deserts of 
Palestine. 

The hare is a rodent, and not a ruminant. The 
statement (Lv 115, Dt 14’) that it ‘cheweth the 
cud’ is to be taken phenomenally, not scicntifi- 
eally. The Arab of the present day regards it as a 
ruminant, and for that reason eats its flesh. As 
Tristram well says, ‘Moses speaks of animals 
according to appearances, and not with the pre- 
cision of a comparative anatomist, and his object 
was to show why the hare should be interdicted, 
though to all appearance it chewed the cud, viz. 
because it did not divide the hoof. To have spoken 
otherwise would have been as unreasonable as to 
have spoken of the earth’s motion, instead of sun- 
set and sunrise.’ Ὁ. E. Post. 


HAREPH (A19).—A Judahite chief, 1 Ch 25. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HARHAIAH (nxn, ‘Apaxlas, but ABS omit 
the clause, Neh 3*).—Some Heb. texts read monn, 
or even M979. Uzziah the son of H., a goldsmith, 
repaired a portion of the wall of Jerus. in the days 
of Nehemiah. 


HARHAS (θυ, ‘Apads B, ‘Apids ΒΡ», ‘Apds A, 
᾿Αδρά Luc.).—Ancestor of Shallum, the husband of 
Huldah the prophetess (2 K 224). Called Hasrah 
me3 2 Ch 34”. 


HARHUR ("mz ‘fever’? or ‘ freeborn’).—Eponyni 
of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2°!, Neh 7°), called 
in 1 Es 551 Asur. See GENEALOGY. 


BARIM (on, on9 ‘consecrated,’ cf. Sabaean pr. 
name oin).—4. A lay family which appears in the 
list of the returning exiles, izr 2°%=Neh 735. of 
those who had married foreign wives, Ezr 1031: 
and of those who signed the covenant, Neh 10” 
[ Heb. 8}. 

2. A priestly family which appears in the same 
lists, Ezr 2°=Neh 7”, Ezr 10%, Neh 10° [Heb.§]. 
The name is found also among ‘the priests and 
Levites that went up with Zerubbabel,’ Neh 12°, 
where it is miswritten Rehum (om); among the 
heads of priestly families in the days of Joiakim, 
Neh 12%; and as the third of the 24 courses, 
1 Ch 248 To which family Malchijah the son of 
Harim, one of the builders of the wall (Neh 3%), 
belonged cannot be determined. See GENEALOGY, 

H. A. WHITE. 

HARIPH (05, 70, ef. 42H, ‘autumn’). A family 
which returned from exile with Zerubbabel 
(Neh 739, and signed the covenant, Neh 10% 
[Heb.°]. In Ezr 24 the name appears as JORAH ; 
so Lucian in Neh 77!’Iwpje. Hareph (979) is named 


! as a Calebite in 1 Ch 951, and one of David’s com- 
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panions in 1 Ch 12° is termed a Haruphite (2:1, 
Kethibh), or Uariphite (‘aa Keré). The latter 
reading, if correct, perhaps points to a connexion 
with Hariph. See GENEALOGY. 
H. A. WHITE. 

HARLOT (7x1, 733 my, adap, LXX and NT 
πόρνη) is the name used in our English versions to 
describe different classes of women who come 
under the ban of morality. It is sometimes 
applied generally to women, ineluding married 
women, of profligate life (Pr), but specially it 
denotes those who systematically gave themselves 
up to such a course of life, either for gain, or as a 
form of religious service. The existence of a class 
roughly corresponding to that which the name 
suggests to us may be traced throughout the 
history of Israel, originating as it did out of 
universally working conditions, and after the 
Solomonic period developing to the full its shame- 
lessness, its seductive arts, and its blighting 
influence (Is 9316, Jer 85 δῖ, Ezk 16%, Pr 7 29%). 
But in OT times the harlot represented more than 
a moral problem and a moral danger of the utmost 
gravity. It is not too much to say that she was 
the concrete embodiment of the most powerful and 
insidions force menacing the purity and perman- 
ence of Mosaism. Like their kindred who took 
possession of the valley of the Euphrates, like the 
Greeks who were invaded by Pheenician commerce 
and culture, the Hebrews in Canaan found them- 
selves in contact with a type of religion which 
deified the reproductive forces of nature, and paid 
them homage in the forin of licentious rites and 
orgies. The harlot was thus invested with sanctity 
as a member of the religious caste, and the ques- 


tion was whether a licentious cult was to establish | 
itself in the soil of Jahwism even as it naturalized | 


itself in Babylon (cf. Herod. i. 199), and in Cythera 
and Corinth (Strabo, vill. 6). 
the Canaanitish leaven deeply infected the popular 
llebrew religion. 
to secure her rights from the house of her deceased 
husband (Gu 38), she is spoken of as a ayap—one of 
the consecrated class—when she sits at the entrance 
of a village in the guise of a harlot. Especially 
does Hosea (412 give us a vivid picture of the ex- 
tent to which the local sanctuaries, where the 
worship of Baal and Astarte had been syncretized 
with that of J”, were colonred by the legitimated 
prostitution of servants of the divinities. In some 
sanctuaries a still lower depth was reached, and 
emasculated enthusiasts (9 }} earned for the shrine 
‘the wages of a dog’ by giving themselves up to 
that ‘which is against nature.’ These practices 
the prophets of the 8th cent. denounced as the 
height of impiety and the sure provocation of 
national judgments (Am 2’, Hos 48), By Asa 
and Jehoshaphat steps were taken to purge the 
land of the viler abomination (1 K 1513 22%, ef, 
144); and the Deuteronomic code _ explicith 
banished both classes of ‘ paramours’ from πρὶ 
and prohibited the acceptance of their unholy gains 
as temple-revenue (Dt 2317-18, where see Driver's 
note 7m doc. with refi.), With idolatry prostitution 
was made an end of by the Exile. The Levitical 
legislation recalls the abominations of the Canaan- 
ites as the special ground of their rejection and 
destruction (Lv 20°), and appears to have the class 
of harlots solely in view as created and sustained 
by moral depravity. The more important of its 
enactments are that which forbids a priest to take 
a harlot to wife (Lv 21"), and the injunction that 
the daughter of a priest playing,the harlot shall be 
burnt with fire (v.°). 

Upon the OT treatment of the subject it may be 
remarked as startling that there is no express con- 
demnation of sexual immorality which does not 
involve violation of the marriage-bond. At the 


And undoubtedly | 


In the story of Tamar’s intrigue | 


| seriptio Greciw’; Movers, Die Phinizier. 
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most, fornication seems to be condemned in Pr as 
health- and wealth-destroying folly, while the 
general tenor of the OT movality is content to 
proscribe adultery and religious prostitution. In 
explanation of this, it may be observed that the 
true ethical attitude towards prostitution was im- 
possible so long as marriage was in the transi- 
tional stage mirrored in OT, and that the OT at 
least unfolded a conception of the divine holiness 
anc its relation to sexual purity which was destined 
to mature into the higher sexual morality. 

In NT the harlot, again, is associated with an 
important element of teaching. While it was part 
of the mission of the prophets to refute the horrible 
idea of the sacredness of her calling, it was a 
characteristic part of the work of Jesus to rescue 
her from the Pharisaic tribunal, and bring her 
within the pale of mercy and redemption (Mt 
2)51.32), She illustrates at once the compassion of 
Jesus, His insight into the unexpressed longings 
and possibilities of degraded human nature, and 
the regenerative power of sympathy. In the 
apostolic writings we see some repetition of the 
conflict between the genius of revealed religion and 
the lax and antagonistic sexual morality of hea- 
thenism. In the Epistles to the Corinthians 
especially, St. Paul was addressing a community 
whose licentiousness had become a byword even in 
the putrefying cities of the classical world; and it 
is necessary for him to enlighten the Christian 
conscience as to the incompatibility of union with 
Christ with its hideous contrast in tilthy ‘ conversa- 
tion’ (1 Co 636), And in various apostolic 
passages the prohibition of the Decalogue is ex- 
plicated or extended so as expressly to exclude the 
sin in question (Gal 6'*"), 

From the prophetic period the harlot was not 
only involved in, but was the symbol of, idolatry. 
The experience of Hosea seems to have suggested 
her faithlessness and fickleness as a fit emblem of 
the dealings of Israel with her true Lord and with 
other gods (see IDOLATRY). 


LiteraTure.—On Prostitution ag a religious institution in the 
ancient world, see Lucian, ‘De Dea Syria’; Pausanias, " De- 
On the special sub- 
ject Selden, ‘De uxore Hebraica’; Ilamburger’s Lexicon; 
Benzinger, Iebrdische Archcologie. 

W. P. PATERSON. 


HAR-MAGEDON.—Rev 1616. And he(AV; who? 
the sixth angel or the Almighty? RV ‘they,’ the 
three unclean spirits of v.!”) gathered them (the 
kings of the whole world, not ‘the spirits of the 
Demons,’ as Hommel explains in the passage to 
be quoted below) together into the place, which 15 
called in Hebrew Armageddon’ (AV, ‘ Har- 
Magedon’ RV). The reading, as well as the 
meaning and even the context, of this hapaz- 
legomenon is very uncertain. 

(1) The TR spells ᾿Αρμαγεδδών ; Lachmann, Tre- 
celles, Tischendorf, Alford, ‘Apuayedav; WH “Ap 
Mayeddv (the second word spaced ont and in 
quotation type, referring to Zec 12" [Heb.]). 
Several Greek MSS have but Mayedwy or Mayeddav 
(thus Q). The shorter reading is supported by 
Tyconius and, now, by the (older) Syriac _trans- 
lation discovered and edited by Gwynn (Dublin, 
1897) : «Ὁ rine The later Syriac translation (com- 


monly printed with the Peshitta) has Crh | 


(not quoted in the Thesaurus Syriaeus, col. 390). 
The shorter form must have arisen at a time when 
the whole word was considered to be a compound. 
(2) The oldest explanation put forward in the 
Church seems to be that of Hippolytus, unhappily 
preserved only in Arabic (P. Lagardii, ad Analecta 
sua Syriaca Appendix, Lipsiw, 1858, p. 27 n. 18): 
‘the meaning of this expression is the smooth (soft, 


HAR-MAGEDON 


HAROD 305 


trodden) place shal! -- oh!.’ Is this = πεδίον 


ἐκκοπτομένου, the Septuagint rendering of 1525 ΠΩ 
in Zee 12"? (For the Arabie expression comp. 


eos ἀνε. = βῆμα ποδὸς, Ae 78). It is added that 


Hippolytus understood it of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, Jl 4? [Eng. 3!]]* (Iippolytus ed. [Bon- 
wetsch-] Achelis, I. 11. 236). 

Origen-Eusebius excluded the Apocalypse from 
their Bible Dietionary, but in the Onomastica 
Vaticana ’Apuayedday is explained: els τὰ ἔμπροσθεν 
ἐξέγερσις (Onomastica sacra, ed. de Lagarde, p. 187, 
1, 45), i.e. 0170 Jy, and Jerome, who saw in it Mt. 
Tabor, explained likewise (20. 80, 11): ‘ Arma- 
greddon (cod. H -gedon) : consurrectio tecti (? 139 Ὁ) 
sive consurrectio in priora, sed melius mons a 
latrunculis (cod. H om. mons; 17732 79) vel mons 
globosus’ (139 ‘3 13=coriandrum). 

(3) For a long time the explanation (j)\739 77 
‘the mount (of) Megiddo,’ was considered pretty 
certain ; see Westcott-Hort, ii. p. 313, who compare 
“Ap Γαριζείν, "Ap Σαφάρ, to which may be added, from 
the Hexapla, “Ap Σιών, Ps 47 (48)8, Older scholars 
had also compared ᾿Αρσαμόσατα of the Classics, 
while Westcott-Hort prefer to see in the latter 
name another example of Ap=7y (7) ‘ town,’ as in 
axio ay (Nu 21%, Is 15'; transliterated in the latter 
place "Ap Μωάβ by Theodotion). ‘The latter expla- 
nation was put forward long ago by Hiller and 
adopted by Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, Vélter, and others. 

A third explanation started from the root orn 
(comp. "297 Nu 21°8; jinn); thus Luther in his 
marginal gloss ‘verdammte Krieger, verfluchte 
Riistung .. . ab Zerem et gad.’ Older explana- 
tions need not be quoted here; see Poole, Synapsis 
Criticorum, ed. Franc. (1712) vol. v. 1829. Mak- 
kedah (πτρ, LXX Maxndd), where ‘the five kings’ 
were slain (Jos 1018. 36), lies too far away to be 
thought of. 

(4) Upon the whole, to find an allusion here to 
MerGIppo (see article) is still the most probable 
explanation. Megiddo was famous for the defeat 
and death of Josiah (2 K 23%, 2 Ch 35”: alluded 
to Zec 12"); but it is not on account of this 
unhappy event that the place seems to be men- 
ἐπα, tat because of the victory over ‘the kings 
of Canaan’ (Jeg 5.9). It has been objected that 
Megiddo lies in the plain (ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ M., 2 Ch 35”; 
ἐπὶ ὕδατι M., Je 5; ὑπ Ὃ oy), and that a mountain 
was not a fit battleplace (Bousset, ad loc.). LButin 
the very context of Jg 5 ‘Mt. Tabor’ and ‘ the high 
places of the field’ are mentioned (Jg 4% 12 518), 

(5) TWlommel (‘ Inschriftliche Glossen u. Exkurse 
zur Genesis ἃ. zu den Propheten,’ Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, 1890, vi. pp. 407, 408) seems to have 
been the first who saw in Har-Magedon the ἽΝ 17 
of Is 14 (the mount in the north where the gods 
meet), supposing that a redactor corrected an 
original wavéd or μωέδ into pwayeddv. He might 
have reealled the fact that in certain cases y is 
transliterated by y. This view was carried out by 
Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos, 1894), who finds 
here the remnant of an ancient tradition about the 
battle of the gods on a mountain, and reminds us 
of the gathering of the fallen angels on Mt. 
Hermon, Enoch 6°. (To the literature quoted by 
Bousset add: The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 
edited by R. TI. Charles, Oxf, 1896, ch. xviii. Pp. 22), 
Sieefried (Theol. Lit.-zeitung, 1895, col. 304) also 
thinks that in Ilarmagedon the 1y\p 39 of Is 141 
and Meyddu seem to have coalesced. Ewald 
(Die Johanneischen Schriften, ii. 1862, 294) found 
by calculation that pow and advan ann ‘the great 
Rome,’ have the same numerical value—304. The 
question whether there is in the passage an 
allusion to Nero and the Parthians must be left 
to the commentators on the Apocalypse. The 
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solution of the riddle is to be sought for in the 
apocalyptic literature of the Jews. 
ΕΒ, NESTLE. 
HARNEPHER (759).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 786, 
See GENEALOGY. 


HARNESS.—In AV harness always means ar- 
mour, and to harness mcans to put on armour, 
RV gives ‘armour’ in 1K 20", 2Ch 953, and 
‘armed’ in Ex 13%; while Amer. RV prefers 
‘armour’ also in 1 K 2234, 2 Ch 18; both have 
left Jer 46* untouched: ‘Harness the horses.’ 
The meaning is not (as Cheyne and most edd.) 
yoke the horses to the chariots, but put on their 
accoutrements. These being chiefly of armour, 
‘harness’ was once a good tr", but now it is mis- 
leading. Cf. 1 Mac 6" ‘One of the beasts, armed 
with royal harness, was higher than all the rest’ 
(RV ‘breastplates’). In Apocr. ‘harness’ occurs 
also, 1 Mae 3° (RV retains), 6G! (RV ‘arms’), 
2 Mac 3% 5? 15% (RV all ‘armour’); and the verb 
in 1 Mac 47 (RV ‘ fortified ’), 658 (RV ‘ protected ’), 
Examples of the word are, Nu 32” ‘lind. ‘ And 
Moses sayed unto them, Yf ye will do this thinge, 
that ye will go all harnessed before the Lorde to 
warre, and will go all of you in harnesse over 
Iordane before the Lorde... then ye shall re- 
turne and be without sinne agenst the Lorde and 
agenst Israel’; Is 22° Cov. ‘I sawe the Elamites 
take the quyvers to carte and to horse, and that 
the walles were bare from harnesse’; Knox on 
Ps 6 (Works, iii. 141) represents David as saying, 
‘Didest not thow anis inflame my heart with the 
zeale of thy halie name, that when all I[sraell wer 
so effrayit that none durst encountcr with that 
monster Goliath, yit thy Majesties spreit maid me 
so bold and valiaunt, that without harnes or 
weaponis (except my sling, staf, and stonis) I durst, 
interpryes singular battell aganis him?’ And 
Tindale on 1 Jn 5% says, ‘ And as men of war they 
ever keep watch and prepare themselves unto war, 
and put on the armour of God, the which is God’s 
word, the shield of faith, the helmet of hope, and 
harness themselves with the meditation of those 
things which Christ suffered for us.’ 

J, FLASTINGS. 

HARNESS.—(1) For shiryan (jn¥ 1 Ik 22% || 2 Ch 
18%3), ‘shirt of mail.’ RV (Amer.) ‘armour.’ See 
BREASTPLATE. (2) For neshck (pws 2 Ch 94), ‘arms’ 
(defensive or offensive), RV ‘armour.’ (3) For 
πανοπλία (2Mac 1558), ‘the complete offensive and de- 
fensive equipment of a soldicr’; RV ‘ full armour.’ 

Harnessed for Admushim (oven Ex 13%), RV 
‘armed.’ See ARMS, ARMOUR. 

W. E. BARNEs. 

HAROD (757).—A spring (j1y, not ‘well’? AV) 
beside which Gideon and his army encamped prior 
to their attack upon the Midianites (Jg 7). It 
was here that the famous test by the mode of 
drinking took place. In v.° there is probably a 
characteristie play upon the word 159, ‘whosoever 
is fearful and trembling’ (715). The site of Harod 
is not quite certain, although it is extremely 
probable that it should be identified with ‘Ain 
Jaliad {Gilead (2); see GILEAD (MOUNT)], about 1} 
iniles E.S.E. of Zerin (Jezrecl). Robinson describes 
this as a spring of excellent water, spreading out 
into a fine limpid pool of 40 to 50 ft. in diameter, 
which abounds in fish. A stream sufficient to turn 
a mill issues from it. ‘Ain Jalud was probably 
also the spring beside which Saul encamped before 
the battle of Gilboa (1 8 291). It ‘ flows out from 
under a sort of cavern in the wall of conglomerate 
rock, which here forms the base of Mt. Gilboa’ 
(Robinson). ‘Ain Jaliéd is mentioned in the days 
of the Crusades as Tubania (Will. Tyr. xxii. 26). 
Bohaeddin (Vit. Salad. p. 53) gives the name as 
‘Ain el-Jalié (‘spring of Goliath’). This is no 
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means of an implement to which an ox or other 
animal might be harnessed, as in the question, 
‘Canst thou bind the wild ox with his band in the 
furrow, or will he harrow (73¥) the valleys after 
thee ?’ (Job 391} RV—the only passage where the 
verb is so rendered in our EV). On the strength 
of these passages it has been the custom to regard 
harrowing as the operation intended, and the harrow 
as in ordinary use among the Hebrews for the pur- 
pose stated. (See AGRICULTURE, vol. i. p. 495). 


doubt a reminiscence of a Jewish legend (Asher, 
Benj. of Tudela, ii. 429f.) that it was here that 
David slew Goliath. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? ii. 323 f.; Buhl, GAP 106; 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 3911. ; Guérin, Samariée, i. 308 £. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HARODITE (‘5n0).—A designation applied in 
2S 23" to two of David’s heroes, Shammah and 
Elika. The second is wanting in LXX and in the 
parallel list in 1 Ch 115. In the latter passage, by 


a common scribal error (1 for 3 and 7 for n) the 
Harodite (ὙΠ) has been transformed into the 
Harorite (1107). So Oxf. Heb. Lez., Siegfried- 
Stade, Driver, Kittel; ef. GENEALOGY, vol. 11. 
Ῥ. 132. ‘The Harodite’ was probably a native 
of ‘Ain-harod, Jg 7. See preceding article. 


HAROEH (πεῖ ‘the seer’).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 
252, Perhaps the name should be corrected to 
Reaiah (4:37). Cf. 1 Ch 43, and see GENEALOGY. 


HARORITE.—See HARODITE. 


HAROSHETH of the Gentiles (0:29 nvm) was the 
dwelling place of Sisera (ὅσ 47), from which he 
advanced against Barak (v.’) and to which he fled 
after his defeat (v.4*). The descriptive epithet ‘of 
the Gentiles’ is obscure; it may have been given to 
distinguish this place from a neighbouring [sraelite 
Harosheth. H. is generally identified (by Moore 
rather doubtfully) with ed-Harathiyeh, on the right 
bank of the lower Kishon, at a point which com- 
mands the entrance to the Great Plain from the 
Plain of Acre and the commercial roads that led 
through it. Buhl objects that Harosheth cannot 
have been near the Kishon, and that a long distance 
must have separated it from the battlefield (cf. Jg 
413.16), This objection would have much more 
force if we could be sure that the story is a unity, 
but, upon the theory of a Jabin and a πῶς narra- 
tive having been combined, the situation of el- 
Harathiyeh suits the Warosheth, which is uniformly 
connected with Sisera as Hazor is with Jabin. See 
further, JABIN, JAEL, SISERA. 


LITERATURE.—Thomson (the first to identify with el-Hara- 
thiyeh), Land and Book2, ii. 215 ff.; G. A. Smith, HGHL 
393 f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 241; Buhl, GAP 214; SWP vol. 
i. sh. v.3 Conder, Tent-Work, i. 182; Moore, Judges, 107 f., 119, 
122. J. A, SELBIE. 


HARP.—See MusIc. 


HARROW.—41. In modern agriculture the harrow 
is used both for breaking stiff soil and preparing it 
for the seed, and for covering in the seed when 
sown. For the latter purpose the harrow was 
certainly not used either in Bible times or later by 
the Jews, who ploughed in the seed (the technical 
word for which was 75n, see Vogelstein, Die Land- 
wirthschaft in Paldstina zur Zeit der Mishnah, 
1 Theil, ‘Der Getreidebau,’ 1894, p. 36) as their 
successors the Syrian fellahin do to this day 
(PEFSt, 1891, p. 116, ZDPV xii. p. 29).* As to 
the use of the harrow in preparing the ground for 
secd, the case 15 not so clear. On the one hand, 
we find in three passages of the OT unmistakable 
reference to some method, in addition to ordinary 
ploughing, for breaking up the soil preparatory to 
sowing. ‘Doth the ploughman plough continually?’ 
it is asked, ‘doth he continually open and break 
the clods of his ground ?’ (15 285: RV). The last of 
these operations (Heb. 132) is usually understood 
as, and often rendered by, harrowing (e.g. by 
Cheyne, Delitzsch, ete.). The same word is found | 
in two other passages (Π05 10", Job 39:0), where it | 
certainly denotes some agricultural operation by 

* Roman writers regard harrowing after sowing as bad hus- 
bandry (see ‘ Agriculture’ in Smith’s Diet. of Antiquities), 4 


On the other hand, we must reckon with the 
following facts :—(a) the harrow is an implement 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians (Villeinson, 
Manners and Customs, ete., ed. Birch, 11. 395) and 
the early Greeks (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz. und 
Erwerb, etc. 304); (6) the harrow itself is not 
named either in the OT—see 2 below—or in the 
Mishna, which is so rich in the teclinical vocabu- 
lary of agriculture (see esp. Vogelstein’s exhaustive 
study above cited, p. 42, n. 33); (6) it is not in 
ordinary use among the Syrian peasantry to-day 
(ZDPV xii. 31, and ef. list of modern agricultural 
implements by Post, PHFS¢t, 1891, p. 110). In 
the face of these facts, the use of the harrow by 
the Hebrews must at least be left an open question. 
It is not improbable that my may be a technical 
term for one of the various ploughings which were 
customary, in later times at least, before the soil 
was ready to receive the seed (cf. Vogelstein, op. 
cit. p. 36, π. 68), and may possibly correspond to our 
cross-ploughing. The Greek translators of Job, it 
may be noted, understood it of ploughing (ἑλκύσει 
σου αὔλακας ἐν πεδίῳ, 39°), and we know that the 
Roman authorities much preferred ploughing to 
harrowing as a means of breaking up the stiff 
surface (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvitl. ch. xlix.; Colu- 
mella, 11. ἦν. 2). 

2. Throughout this discussion we have avoided 
any reference to the two passages in our EV where 
harrows are expressly mentioned. The captive 
pomp μῖσα of Rabbah ‘of the children of Ammon,’ 

avid, we read, ‘put under saws, and under harrows 
of-iron (72a "5 Π), and under axes of iron,’ etc. 
(2 Καὶ 12%, and with slight variations 1 Ch 20%). By 
‘harrows of iron’ it has been usual to under- 
stand —following the LXX ἐν τοῖς τριβόλοις τοῖς 
odypots—the threshing-board or drag (pry Am 15, 
Job 41” [Eng.*}) of the husbandman, with its under 
side set with nails and sharp flints (see AGRICUL- 
TURE, vol. i. p. 50"). It is extremely doubtful, 
however, if this cruelty can be laid to David’s 
charge. Almost all modern scholars are in favour 
of a rendering resembling that suggested in the 
margin of our RV. In this case the word rendered 
‘harrows,’ which etymologically denotes a sharp 
instrument, may be the ‘pick,’ and the whole would 
read: ‘he put them (to forced labour) with saws, 
and with picks, and axes of iron, and made them 
labour (reading ΞΡ for 1337) at the brick-mould.’ 
(See Driver, Teat of Sam, 226 ff. ; Condamin, ζύθου. 
Bibi., April 1898, p. 253 ff.). 

A. fi. 8. KENNEDY. 

HARSHA (xe10).—Eponym of a family of Nethi- 
nim (Ezr 2553, Neh 75), called in 1 Es 5% Charea. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HARSITH (mmo Keré, morn Kethibh).—The name 
of a gate in Jerusalem (Jer 19? RV). RVm has 
‘the gate of potsherds,’ i.e. where they were 
thrown out (Oxf. Heb, Lex.). AV deriving the 
word from o7 ‘sun,’ has ‘the east gate,’ AVm 
‘the sun gate. LXX has B Θαρσείς, ἐξ" Xapolé, 
AQ Χαρσείθ, This gate led into the Valley of 
Hinnom. See JERUSALEM. 


HART (δὴν ’ayydl, ἔλαφος, cervus).—The Arab. 
*tyyal undoubtedly refers to the same animal. It 
is probably Cervus Dama, L., the true fallow deer, 
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but not that of AV Dt 14°, 1 K 4%, which is a mistr® 
of yahmir, and should read roebuck. The fallow 
deer is found in Amanus, and is said by Tristram 
to exist also in the wooded region N.W. of Tabor, 
and by the Litany River. The present writer has 
not, however, been able to verity this statement. 
Hasselquist met with it on Mt. Tabor. It may 
have become extinct there only in recent times. 
It seems clear from the fact that it appeared daily 
upon Solomon’s table (1 K 4”), and from the freq. 
allusions to it in OT, that it was once abundant 
in Pal. and Syria. It is expressly mentioned as 
allowed for food (Dt 1215. 1572 145). Its power 
of leaping is noted (Is 355), esp. that of its fawn 
(Ca 2°17 813), Its weakness when hungry is spoken 
of (La 1°), as also its longing for water (Ps 42). 
The former passage certainly, and the latter prob., 
alludes to the chase. 

The Hind (ab-x ’ayydldh) is also freq. mentioned. 
Naphtali is comipared to a ‘hind let loose’ (Gn 
4971, where, however, the text appears to be eor- 
rupt, see Ball’s note in Haupt’s Ο1). Her calving 
is alluded to (Job 391, Ps 29°), and she is spoken of 
as deserting her young for lack of pasture (Jer 14°). 
She is oe EE) (25 22%, Ps 18%, Hab 3”). The 
tune Hind of the Morning (marg. title Ps 22 for 
Aijeleth hash-Shahar) may illustrate the early 
habits of the deer tribe in search of water and food. 
The writer has often seen gazelles, at break of day, 
feeding in the desert. σα. E. Post. 


HARUM (077, but the vocalization is doubtful). 
—A Judahite, 1 Ch 48. See GENEALOGY. 


HARUMAPH (210, ‘Epwudd, ‘Epwud? B, Neh 3"). 
—Jedaiah, the son of H., assisted in repairing the 
walls of Jerus. under Nehemiah. 

HARUPHITE.—1 Cli 12°. See HARIPH. 

HARUZ (pi, oe ‘keen’ or ‘diligent’; 
‘Apo’s BA Luc.)—Father of Meshullemeth, mother 
of Amon king of Judah (2 K 211°). 


HARVEST.—See AGRICULTURE and VINTAGE. 


HASADIAH (aon ‘J” is kind’).—A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3%. The Gr. form Asadias 
occurs in Bar 14. See GENEALOGY. 


HASHABIAH (aravn).—1. 2. T'wo Levites of the 
sons of Merari, 1 Ch 6 94, Neh 11%. 3. One of 
the sons of Jeduthun, 1 Ch 25%. 4 A Hebronite, 
1 Ch 26°, §. The ‘ruler’ of the Levites, 1 Ch 
27", 6. A chief of the Levites in the time of 
Josiah, 2 Ch 35°, called in 1 Es 19 Sabias. 7. One 
of the Levites who were induced to return under 
Ezra, Ezr 8°, called in 1 Es 8 Asebias. 8. One 
of the twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels, Ezr 8%, called in 1 Es 854 Assamias. 9. 
The ‘ruler of half the district of Keilalh,’ who 
helped to repair the wall, Neh 817, and sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10! 124-26, 40, A Levite, 
Neh 11% 11, A priest, Neh 127. In all pro- 
bability these eleven are not all distinct, but 
we have not sufficient data to enable us _ to 
effect the necessary reduction of the list. See 
GENEALOGY. 


HASHABNAH (aiavq for a:avn?).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh 10” [Heb.**}). 


rece 


HASHBADDANAH (nyrzn). — One of the men, 


robably Levites, who stood on the left hand of 
izra at the reading of the law (Neh 8‘). In 1 Es 
94 Nabarias. 


HASHEM.—See GIZONITE, J ASIIEN. 
HASHMANNIM.—See PSALMS. 


HASHMONAH (735vin).—A station in the journey- 
ings of the Israelites, mentioned only Nu 33”: ®, 
The LXX reading (Σελμωνά, ᾿Ασελμωνά, AF) appears 
to confuse this station with the Zalmonah of v.". 


HASHUBAH (πη 


i ‘consideration ’).—A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3°". 


See GENEALOGY, 


HASHUM (ovn).—1. The eponym of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2” 10, Neh 7” 1038), called 
in] Es 9% Asom. 2. One of those who stood on 
Ezra’s left hand at the reading of the law (Neh 
8). In1Es 95 Lothasubus. See GENEALOGY. 


HASID ANS (0'7'0n from 7'pq ‘ pious,’ in the sense 
of active love to God [Cheyne, Ps. 378], or because 
piety is supposed to be implied by kindness [Θὰ 
Heb. Lex. s.v.}; greeized into ‘Actdaio:) occurs in 
three passages in the Apocr. 1 Mac 2” (A) speaks 
of a company ‘Acidalwy (some important MSS 
read ᾿Ιουδαίων), and describes them as devoted 
to the law. 1 Mac 7:21} associates them with 
‘a company of scribes,’ who were satisfied that 
Aleimus should be high priest beeause of his 
Aaronic deseent. 2 Mac 14° confounds them with 
the Hasmonzans (which see), whom, however, they 
did not always support (see 1 Mac 7°). But, 
though not mentioned elsewhere by name, their 
beliefs and practice are shown in such passages as 
1 Mac 18 2% 2 Mac 618% 710-12) Jth 122; Jos. Ant. 
XIV.iy. 3. They were not a political but a religious 
marty, composing the inner eircle of the strictest 
egalists, and indisposed to interfere in eivil govern- 
ment exeept in defence of Mosaism. They were 
not the progenitors of the Essenes, from whom 
they differed on the crucial question of sacrifice, 
but of the Pharisees, with whose rise their name 
as that of a party disappears (Wellhausen, Phar. 
und Sadd. 76ff.; less correctly, Hamburger, 
RE ii. 132-137, 1088-1059). The name occurs in 
OT frequently, but it is not yet proved that it is 
used in a technical sense, even in Ps 116% 149% ®, 
In later Jewish literature the word denotes a rigid 
observer of the law (Beruchoth v. 1; Chagigah 
11. 7: Sotah in. 4; Aboth ii. 10; Niddah Via): 
but it was not until more recent times that its use 
strictly as the name of a special seet, rather than 
as descriptive of the habits of the extreme members 
of a larger party, was revived. ht. W. Moss. 


HASMONAAN, the family name of the Macca- 
bees. It occurs in Jos. [who claimed (Ané. XVI. 
vii. 1) alliance with the family], under the forms of 
᾿Ασαμωναῖοι and’Accauwvato, and isderived from the 
name of an ancestor ᾿Ασαμωναῖος, who is represented 
as the great-grandfather of Mattathias (ἰώ. XII. 
vi. 1). In the Talm. the family appears as ‘32 
ibn (Middoth, i. 6), and as ‘n ma (Sabb. 21"; also 
Targ. Jonathan to 1 5 2'). The original ancestor 
ovo is not otherwise known; but his name is con- 
nected with jinn ‘fruitfulness’ by Fiierst, with 
op3 in the sense of ‘to temper steel’ by Herzfeld, 
and with o 72% ‘opulent’ (Ps 68" [Eng. 311) by 
Ewald and others. The last suggestion is most 

robable, but is not unlikely to give way before 

Vellhausen’s conjecture (Pharisder etc. 94) that 
τοῦ Συμεών of 1 Mac 2! is a misrendering of Jevn 13. 
That would explain the apparent absence of allusion 
to Hashmon in 1 Mac, and make him the grand- 
father of Mattathias. The exploits of Judas caused 


| 
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the family to be afterwards generally known as 
the Maccabees; but this designation does not once 
occur in old Heb. literature. Hasmonean or 
Hasmunzean is found in its stead, and can hardly 
have been entirely excluded from the Heb. or 
Aram. original of 1 Mac. R. W. Moss, 


HASRAH.—See HARHAS. 
HASSENAAH (rx307).—The sons of H. built the 


fish-gate (Neh 3°), ‘Their name, which is prob. the 
same as HASSENUAH (wh. see), seems to be derived 
from some place Senaah (cf. Ezr 2%, Neh 7%, and 


Berth.-Ryssel, ad Zoc.). 


HASSENUAH (παι). τι family naine found in 
two different connexions in the two lists of Ben- 
jamite inhabitants of Jerus., 1 Ch 97, Neh 11°. 


HASSHUB (3n ‘considerate’).—14. 2. Two 
builders of the wall, Neh 34°, 3. One of those 
who signed the covenant, Neh 10° [Heb.™]. ἃ, 
A Levite of the sons of Merari, 1 Ch 9", Neh 11. 


HASTE.—The verb ‘ to haste’ is used transitively 
in Ex δ᾽5 ‘ And the taskmasters hasted them, say- 
ing, Fulfil your works’ (RV ‘were urgent’); Is 16° 
‘And in mercy shall the throne be established ; 
and he shall sit upon it in truth in the tabernacle 
of David, judging, and seeking judgment, and 
hasting righteousness’ (RV ‘swift to do righteous- 
ness’); 1 Es 17? ‘the Lord is with me hasting me 
forward’; and 2 Mac 97 ‘commanding to haste the 
journey.’ So in Wyc., as Pr 13" ‘Substaunce 
hastid shal be lassid [=lessened]’; and in Shaks., 
as 1 Henry IV. 1. i. 148, ‘171l haste the writer’ ; 
and J?omeo, IV. 1. 11— 

‘Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway, 


And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 
To stop the inundation of her tears.’ 


The intrans. sense is more common,as 18 20 ‘And 
Jonathan cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, 
stay not.” Cf. Is 26° Cov. ‘ My soule lusteth after 
the all the night longe, and my mynde haisteth 
frely to the.” And the reflexive use is not infre- 
quent, as Gn 1953 ‘ Haste thee, escape thither.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HASUPHA (πεῖν Ezr 2%, κοῦ Neh 7%, where 
AYV inaccurately gives Hashupha).—The head of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerub., 
called in 1 Es 5*° Asipha. See GENEALOGY. 


HAT.—Hats are mentioned once in AY, but it is 
quite certain that this is a mistranslation. ‘When 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed-nego were about to 
be cast into the fiery furnace, they were ‘ bound in 
their coats, their hosen, and their hats’ (RV ‘their 
hosen, their tunics, and their mantles’). The Aram. 
is }\7n7279, from which comes the denom. vb. $272 
(Pual ptep. 23729), which coupled with Sys is used 
of David in 1 Ch 1577 as ‘clothed with a robe of 
fine linen.” The RV ‘mantle’ in Dn 3” is prob- 
ably as nearly accurate a tr® of Ν 5315 as one could 
suggest, aithough Marti favours the meaning ‘cap’ 
=Assyr. karballattu, a word which, however, 
Zehnpfund (Bertrdge z. Assyriologie, ii. 535) con- 
tends itself means ‘ Kriegs[?]-mantel,’ ‘ war-cloak.’ 
See Oxf. Heb. Lex. 5. [5253]. J. A. SELBIE. 


WATHACH (300, ᾿Αχραθαῖος, Est 4%6910 AV 
Hatach).—A eunuch appointed by the king to 
attend on queen Esther. By his means Esther 
learnt from Mordecai the details of Haman’s plot 
against the Jews. 


HATHATH (noo ‘terror’).—A son of Othniel, 
i Ch 4, See GENEALOGY. 


HATRED 


HATIPHA (x2%n).— Eponym of a family of 
Nethinim (Ezr 254, Neh 758), called in 1 Es 5% 
Atipha. See GENEALOGY. 

HATITA (xpen, cf. Aram. weg ‘to dig’).— 
Eponym of a guild of porters (Ezr 2%, Neh 7*), 
ealled in 1 Es 5*8 Ateta. 


HATRED.—The actual word ‘hatred’ is seldom 
found in the Bible. In the OT it represents three 
different words, two of which (πρὶν and mys 
occurring four times) mean more precisely ‘enmity’ 
(as of one nation towards another), and are so 
rendered by RV (Ezk 25 35°, Hos 97-8), while the 
other (xiv which occurs thirteen times) denotes 
the opposite of love (with which it is explicitly 
contrasted, Ps 109°, Pr 1013 157, ef. Ps 9719). In all 
the cases in which they occur, the words have a 
personal significance, and express human feelings— 
the absence of sympathy and love and kindly senti- 
ments, or the state of active ill-will, on the part 
of men towards men. In NT the word is found 
once only (ἔχθραι, lit. ‘enmities,’ so RV) in one of 
the lists of vices given by St. Paul (Gal 5”), 

The verbs, however, which have the meaning 
‘hate’ are frequent both in OT and NT in various 
connexions. In OT joy ‘ oppose,’ corresponding to 
‘enmity,’ occurs five times (in three of wh. instances 
RV renders ‘ persecute,’ Gn 4933, Job 16°, Ps 55°), 
always of personal animosity against a person. 
Far more frequent is Νὰ, of which the Eng. ‘hate’ 
is the closest equivalent. It may be said to be 
uscd both in a good sense and in ἃ bad sense, when 
the feeling denoted is praiseworthy and when it is 
not. It occurs about 125 times, and in three cases 
out of four itisused in a bad sense. In about half 
the full number of instances the objects of hatred 
are persons, men or women ; twelve times it is God 
himself who is ‘hated’ (e.g. Ex 20° || Dt 5%); only 
some ten times when the word is used in a bad 
sense is the object not a person but a principle 
(e.g. Job 3417, Ps 50%, Pr 133. %), Of the com- 
paratively few cases in which the word is used in 
a good sense the allusion is in half the number to 
the divine hatred of evil and sin, God being repre- 
sented ag personally hating evil persons or things, 
either directly or through his chosen spokesman 
(Dt 125! 1622, Ps 5° 115, Pr 616, 15 14 618, Jer 128 444, 
Am 57! 68, Hos 945, Zec 817, Mal 1° 216). In the 
remaining cases it is used of men’s dislike of and 
aversion from things (e.g. Ex 18”, Ps 457 119) or 
persons (Ps 26° 31°) which have an evil character. 
In a few passages in the later books of the OT 
there is a special usage similar to that which 1s 
found in some cases in the NT (e.g. Lk 147, Mt 
6%) to express as forcibly as possible aversion 
from or disregard of the interests or claims of one 
thing relatively to those of another (Pr 13* 29%, 
Ee 917. 18), 

In NT the reference (the Gr. is μισέω) is in a 
large majority of instances (two-thirds of the 
whole) to malicious and unjustifiable feelings on 
the part of the wicked towards persons who have 
not deserved evil. In half the remaining instances 
the word is used of aright feeling of aversion from 
that which is evil (Ro 74, He 1°, Jude 33, Rev 25:15, 
17%); in the others the expression is somewhat 
hyperbolical, the context denoting relative pre- 
ference of one thing over another (Mt 674 || Lk 16%, 
Lk 1426, Jn 3” 12%, Eph 5%). 

These passages taken together reveal a clear 
difference in ethical standpoint between OT and 
NT, such indeed as is suggested by the saying of 
Jesus, ‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies... 
(Mt 5%), The ‘imprecatory’ psalms show plainly 
that there was under the old covenant no sense 
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of incongruity in appealing to God for aid in 
earrying out the fiercest hatred, in executing 
vengeance on an enemy. There are cases, no 
doubt, where the psalmist rises above mere per- 
sonal animosity, and has in view the enemies of 
Israel and therefore of Israel’s God; but the 
standard is not always at the height it reaches 
in the cry, ‘Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee?’ (Ps 18971), and ‘ There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked’ (Is 5774). See PSALMS. 

The teaching of Christ leaves hatred of evil 
alone admissible. St. Jolin’s strong assertion, 
‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer’ 
(1 Jn 3%), is a true comment on the spirit of 
Christian ethics. The dominant principle of 
brotherly love, the brotherhood of mankind, is 
to control all the relations of life. Every thought 
of self, every personal consideration, all sense of 
personal injury, must be eliminated. ‘Love your 
enemies ... and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you,’ excludes the possibility of personal 
hatred ; sin must never be resented as a personal 
wrong, with a personal feeling against the oflender. 
To bear malice, to wish for evil towards a fellow- 
creature, to close our sympathies against him,— 
this in the teaching of Christ (and the interpreta- 
tion of St. John) is to be guilty of spiritual murder. 
The real sin is the inward disposition, the wish, 
the purpose of evil; the act is only the outward 
show of it (cf. Mt 1511" 11:20 1035), On the other 
hand, hatred of sin and evil in all its forms—evil, 
because it is evil and opposed to the purpose of 
God—is a necessary corollary of all the great 
principles of the Gospel of Love. 

J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 

HATTIL (5.90, ef. Arab. hatila ‘to be quivering’). 
—Eponym of a family of ‘the children of Solomon’s 
servants’ (Ezr 257, Neh 759), called in 1 Es 5* 
Agia. See GENEALOGY. 


HATTUSH (viun).—1. A priestly family, which 
appears among those ‘that went up with Zerub- 
babel,’ Neh 127; and at the signing of the covenant, 
Neh 104 [Heb.5], 2. A descendant of David, who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon, Ezr 8? (read with 
1 Es 8” ‘of the sons of David, Hattush the son of 
Shecaniah’); see also 1 Ch 3” (but if we accept the 
LXX reading here, a younger Hattush must be 
meant). 3. A builder at the wall of Jerus., Neh 
3, See GENEALOGY. Π. A. WHITE. 


HAUNT.—To haunt is in older English simply 
to frequent, to make one’s stay, be familiar with, 
and conveys no reproach, Thus Jn 3” Tind. 
‘ After these thinges cam Jesus and his disciples 
into the Jewes londe, and ther he haunted with 
them and baptised’ (d:érp:Be, AV ‘tarried’); 1154 
Tind. ‘Jesus therfore... went his waye... 
into a cite called Ephraim, and there haunted with 
his disciples’ (διέτριβε, AV ‘ continued’); Ruther- 
ford, Letters (No. 1), ‘I trust you will acquaint her 
with good company, and be diligent to know with 
whom she loveth to haunt.’ Soe in AV, 1S 30% ‘to 
all the places where David himself and his men 
were wont to haunt’ (απ ΠΕ) ; Ezk 2617 ‘the 
renowned city, which wast strong in the sea, she 
and her inhabitants, which cause their terror to 
be on all that haunt it!’ (ravindsd, RVm ‘on all 
that inhabited her’); and the subst. in 1S 933 
‘Go, I pray you, prepare yet, and know and sce 
his place where his haunt is’ (bn, lit. ‘his foot’ as 
AVm and RVm). J. HASTINGS. 


HAURAN (Avpdvos, 2 Mac 4%), described as a 
man ‘far gone in years and no less also in mad- 
ness.’ At the head of a large body of armed 
men he endeavonred to suppress a tumult in 
Jerusalem provoked by the continued sacrileges 


of Lysimachus, brother of the apostate high priest 
Menelaus. Some MSS and the Vulg. support the 
reading Tyrannus, but the more familiar name is 
less likely to have been altered by copyists. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HAURAN (jn; for various conjectures as to 
meaning, see Oxf. Heb. Lex.; Avpaviris; Arab. 
& && 2 
yl igm or in common speech el-Haurdn.—This 
was the name given, with varying definition of 
boundaries, to a tract of land E. of the Jordan, N. 
of Gilead, extending E. to the desert. In Ezk 
4718. 18 the Jordan is made the border-line between 
Haur4n, Damascus, and Gilead on the one hand, 
and the Land of Israel on the other. Haur4n is 
there the whole district between Damascus and 
Gilead, from the lip of the Jordan Valley east- 
ward. This practically corresponds with the 
province under the Turkish governor of Hauran 
to-day, whose seat is in el-Merkez, and whose 
jurisdiction includes Jedtir, Jaulfin, and part of 
the hill-country south of the Jarmuk, as well as 
the region now specially called Hauran. 

A series of beautiful eone-lke hills, extinct vol- 
canoes all, runs southward from the roots of Gt. 
Hermon, through Jedfir and Jaulén. Almost 
parallel with these, along the edge of the desert 
eastward, stands the great basaltic dyke, known 
at different times as Mons Asaldamus, Jebel 
Haurfin, and Jebel ed-Druze, Between these two 
ranges lies a vast hollow, about 45 miles in breadth. 
In length, from Jebel el-Aswad in the N. to the 
bank of the Jarmuk in the S., it is nearly 50 miles ; 
while away to the S.E. it runs out into the open 
desert. If we derive the name from hawr, a 
‘hollow,’ with the place-ending dn, it may very 
well have applied to this gigantic vale. 

The natives now say that Haurfn consists of three 
parts, viz. en-Nukrah, el-Lej4, and el-Jebel. These 
are clearly defined districts. (1) En-Nukrah, ‘ the 
cavity,’ les between the range of ez-Zumleh on 
the S.W., the slopes of Jaulin to westward, the 
volcanic fields of el-Lej& on the N., aud Jebei ed- 
Druze on the E. The wide reaches forming the 
floor of the hollow are rich, and fairly cultivated. 
This is the great grain-growing tract E. of Jordan. 
The elevation of the plain is from 1500 to 2000 it. 
above sea-level. (2) El-Lej& may be roughly de- 
scribed as a triangle, about 24 miles in length, 
with a base line of about 20 milesin the 8., the 
apex being at Burak in the N. It is composed 
entirely of cooled lava, which is thrown about in 
the most grotesque and fantastic forms. The 
general aspect is dark, stern, forbidding. Soil is 
scanty, and but indiflerently tilled. There are a 
few springs, but for the inost part the inhabitants 
depend upon rain water, collected in cisterns or 
natural cavities in the rock. Great tracts to the 
N.E., owing to lack of water, are left absolutely 
tenantless during the summer months. The 
borders, where the lava waves drop to meet the 
emerald of the surrounding plain, are so distinctly 
marked that many have supposed this must be the 
hebel’ Argob— the measured lot of Argob’ of Dt 
34-1314 ἢ I 418 (but see ARGOB). The handful of 
peasants in the western parts are completely at the 
mercy of the Arabs of el-Lejf’, of whom a local 
proverb asserts that ‘ greater rascals do not exist.’ 
The Druzes hold the district tothe S.E. ‘The name 
el-Lejd’, ‘the asylum,’ or ‘ refuge,’ signifies the use 
to which the place is often put. ‘The present writer 
lias met, in the heart of cl-Lejé, men who had 
been charged with various offences in Mt. Lebanon 
and elsewhere, who, as soon as they passed the 
rocky ramparts round the borders, felt perfectly 
safe from the officers of the law. (3) El-Jcbel 1s, 


of course, the great range which bounds the east- 
ward view, of which el-Kuleib, 5730 ft. high, and 
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Salchad, with its mighty fortress crowning the 
southern heights, are the most outstanding features. 
The range effectually guards the fertile reaches to 
westward against the encroachment of the desert 
sands. The mountain is referred to in the Mishna 
as ‘Mount Haurfn,’ one of the stations whence 
flashed the fire-signals announcing the advent of 
the new year (Rosh hash-Shanah, ii. 4). The name 
Jebel Haurfin is now interchangeable with Jebel 
ed-Druze. After the terrible massacres of 1860, 
many Druze families moved eastward, occupied 
the 8.E. district. of el-Leja’, and became masters 
of the greater part of the mountain. The in- 
accessible nature of the country gives them a great 
advantage over any attacking force. Until recent 
years their submission to the Turkish Government 
has been hardly more than nominal. With the 
exception of the clumps of trees around Sheikh 
Saad, the reputed home of Job, and el-Merkez, 
the plain is treeless. In el-Lej&, here and there, 
are a few stunted shrubs. The mountain is well 
wooded, and fruitful vineyards cling to many of 
the slopes. 

Materials for the history of Haur&n are very 
seanty, and do not go beyond the Ist cent. B.C. 
Towards the end of his reign Alexander Jannzeus 
brought the western part of Haurfin under his 
dominion ; but eastward, Aretas the Arabian, or 
rather Nabatean, held sway. The Nabateans 
were driven southward by the Romans B.c. 64, but 
continued to hold Bozrah and Salchad. Herod the 
Great, succeeding to the government, did much to 
hold in check the lawless bands who infested the 
province, and indulged his taste for temple build- 
ing. The oldest Greek inscription in these parts 
was found in a ruined temple at Si'a, near Kana- 
wAt, on the pedestal of a statue erected to him 
during his lifetime. Under his son Philip a period 
of great prosperity seems to have been enjoyed. 
On VPhilip’s death, after an interval of 3 years, 
Herod Agrippa received the province from Caligula. 
In an inscription found at KanawéAt, he speaks of 
the inhabitants ‘dwelling in caves like wild beasts’ 
(Waddington, 2329a). Agrippa died in A.D. 44, 
and for 9 years the province was administered by 
the Romans. Then Clandius gave it to Agrippa 
I1., who died A.D. 100, when the region was finally 
associated with the Roman province of Syria. In 
A.D. 106 the Nabateeans were at last reduced, and 
the province of Arabia constituted. The capital 
of the new province was Bozrah, which city 1s so 
closely identified with Haur4n that an ancient 
proverb says, ‘the prosperity of Bozrah is the 
prosperity of Haur4n.’ 

Under the Romans civilization advanced, and, 
as evidenced by the remains of churches and in- 
scriptions, Christianity made rapid progress. In 
A.D. 632 the Moslem hordes from Arabia burst 
over the province like a tornado, and the blight 
swiftly fell, which lies heavy on the land to-day. 
The latest notice of a Christian building is an 
inscription found by the present writer at el-Kufr, 
which records the foundation of a church in A.D. 
720 (see PHFSt, July 1895, Inscrip. No. 160). Of 
the cities whose dark ruins are so numerous 
throughout the region, none can be said with 
certainty to date beyond the Roman period ; 
although several, such as Kanaw4t and Bozrah, 
evidently occupy ancient sites. Many liouses, 
built entirely—both walls and roof—of basalt, the 
heavy doors and window shutters of the same 
durable material, still easily swinging on their 
stone hinges, stand to-day almost as complete as 
when, centuries ago, their last tenants departed. 
The underground dwellings for which the district 
is noted doubtless belong to a much more remote 
antiquity. The crumbling villages that dot the 
plain and stud the mountain slopes are nearly all 


built of materials taken from neighbouring ruins. 
They have yielded a fine harvest of inscriptions, 
relating chiefly to the earlier centuries of our era. 
The rude builders, ignorant of the value attaching 
to these remains, have destroyed much. Thus it 
comes that ‘written stones,’ carved capitals, and 
bits of sculpture, memorials of a great and splendid 
past, may now so often be found amid surround- 
ings of squalor and decay. 


LITERATURE. — Wetzstein, Retsebericht dber den Haurdn 
(1860); Delitzsch, Hiob? 597ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 195 ff.; 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan; G. A. Smith, HGHL 552f., 
609 ff. ; Buhl, GAP (Index); Schiirer, HJ P (Index, s. ‘ Auran- 
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MAVE.—Althongh ‘have,’ both as auxiliary and 
as finite verb, is used in many archaic expressions 
in AY, its meaning is nearly always obvious, and 
its obsolete uses are few. The foll. examples may 
be given :— 

1. To have, as a finite verb, is to possess, as 
Lk 857 ‘there met him out of the city a certain 
man, which had devils long time’ (ὃς εἶχε, edd. 
ἔχων); 2 Co 19 ‘But we had the sentence of death 
in ourselves’ (ἐσχήκαμεν, RV ‘yea, we ourselves 
have had the answer of death within ourselves’). 

2. Have, followed by some subst., has the force of 
the verb corresponding to the subst., as ‘have 
indignation,’ Mt 268, Mk 144 (cf. Lk 15% Rhem. 
‘But he had indignation and would not go 
in’); ‘have compassion,’ Lk 1539, He 1084; ‘have 
understanding,’ Lk 1°; ‘have regard,’ Ac 81; 
‘have knowledge,’ Ac 17%; ‘have rejoicing,’ Gal 
64; ‘have trial,’ He 11°% Cf. Ac 20° Rhem. ‘he 
had counecl to returne through Macedonia.’ 

3. Have is sometimes equivalent to ‘hold,’ as 
Ja 2! “My brethren, have not the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect 
of persons’ (μὴ ἔχετε, RV ‘hold not’); Ac 25% 
‘ Wherefore I have brought him forth before you 

. that, after examination had, I might have 
somewhat to write’ (ris ἀνακρίσεως γενομένης). So 
‘have in abomination,’ Lv 11", 1 5. 134; ‘have in 
derision,’ Ps 1195), Ezk 2852. 1 Es 151, Wis5*; ‘have 
in honour,’ 2S 6%; ‘have in remembrance,’ Ac 
1051. ‘have in reputation,’ Ac 54; ‘have in revcr- 
ence,’ Ps 897, Cf. He 134 Tind. ‘ Let wedlocke be 
had in pryce in all poyntes’; North’s Plutarch, p. 
876, ‘[Cicero] scorned and disdained all Pompeys 
preparations and counsels, the which indeed made 
him to be had in iealousie and suspition’; Ridlcy, 
Brefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 163), ‘ For all 
the churche of Christ bothe hathe and ever hathe 
hadde hym [Angustine] for a man of most singular 
learnyng, witte, and diligence.’ 

4. Have has sometimes the meaning of ‘carry’ 
or ‘ take,’ as 2 Ch 35% ‘ And the king said to his 
servants, Have ine away ; for I am sore wounded’ 
(yaya); 2 K 11", 2 Ch 234 ‘ Have her forth with- 
out the ranges’ {πριν swyin); 2S 13° ‘Have out all 
men from me’ (Gwyn), Cf. Is 535 § fe shal be had 
awaye, his cause not herde, and without eny judg- 
ment’; Jn 916 Tind. ‘ Have these thinges hence, 
and make not my fathers housse an housse of 
marchaundyse.’ So Knox, Hist. 151, ‘who being 
slain, was had to the Queen’s presence’; Adams, 
Works, i. 65, ‘Herefore they bequeath so great sums 
for masses and dirges and trentals to be sung or 
said for them after they are dead, that their souls 
may at the last be had to heaven, though first for 
a while they be reezed in purgatory.’ . 

5. Such phrases may be noticed as, ‘ Have in 
one’s heart to,’ 1 Ch 28? (cf. Ph 1’ ‘I have you 
in my heart’); ‘I would have you without careful- 
ness,’ 1 Co 7833, ‘I would not have you ignorant,’ 
2Co 18; ‘Who will have all men to be saved,’ 
1 Ti 9! (ὃς θέλει, RV ‘Who willeth that all men 
should be saved’). Cf. Jn 21” Tind. ‘Yf I will 
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have him to tary tyll I come, what is that to 
the?’ 

6. As a grammatical point observe ‘had’ not 
only for ‘would have’ (as Gn 4310, Lk 247), but 
for ‘would’ alone, Ps 84!° ‘I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.’ The Revisers have been 
taken to task (Moon, Revisers’ English, p. 135; 
ficeles. English, p. 190) for accepting this con- 
struction from AV. No doubt ‘I would rather’ 
is more grammatical, but ‘I had rather’ has the 
best authority and is still in use. Cf. T. Fuller, 
Holy State, ii. 16, p. 109, ‘Some men had as lieve 
be schoolboyes as Schoolmasters, to be tyed to 
the school as Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s 
Lexicon are chained to the desk therein.’ Again, 
such a form as we find in He 11% ‘They might 
have had opportunity to have returned’ is now 
reckoned ungrammatical. It is common in Shaks., 
as Hamlet, Vv. i. 268— 


“Ἰ hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife ; 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid.’ 


So Merry Wives, Iv. vy. 41— 
‘I had other things to have spoken with her.’ 


See Abbott, Shaks. Gram. ὃ 360. RV has the 
modern form, ‘they would have had opportunity 
to return.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HAVEN.—41. »n, properly ‘ coast,’ ‘ strand,’ from 
[ΡΠ] ‘enclose,’ ‘surround.’ This word is rendered 
‘haven’ by AV and RV in Gn 495 bs, and by RV in 
Jg δ (AV ‘shore’). Its only other occurrences 
are Dt 1’ [AV ‘(sea)side,’ RV ‘ (sea)shore’], Jos 9! 
[AV ‘coasts (of the sea’), RV ‘shore (of the sea’)], 
Jer 47’, Ezk 25*[A Vand RV ‘(sea)shore’]. 2. inp 
Ps 107° (only). 3. λιμήν, Ac 27% 22, 

Havens are seldom mentioned in the Bible, prob- 
ably for the reason that Palestine proper scarcely 
possesses any harbours, and the Israelites were 
not a maritime nation. The harbours in OT 
times on the Mediterranean coast were in posses- 
sion of the Phoenicians and the Philistines (see 
GREAT SEA); and as regards that of Ezion-geber, 
at the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah (or Zlanitic 
Gulf), it was only for a short period in possession 
of the kings of Israel, notably in the reign of 
Solomon (1 K 9%). The earliest mention of the 
word ‘haven’ (Gn 4915) is in connexion with the 
blessings pronounced by Jacob on the future 
tribes, where it is said of Zebulun that he ‘should 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and that he should 
be for an haven of ships, and his border (should 
reach) unto Zidon.’ It is doubtful if, in the dis- 
tribution of the Promised Land, the tribe of 
Zebulun actually touched the coast, though it 
reached as far west as Mount Carmel. From the 
port of Accho (Acre) the tribe was debarred by 
the predominating power of the Phoenician Sidon- 
ians, who in the time of the Judges ‘ oppressed 
Israel’ (Jg 1013) ; but it is a fair supposition that 
the terms of Jacob’s Blessing point to the im- 
portance of the Bay of Acre as the future ‘ Key 
of Syria,’* and express the desire that it should 
come into the possession of Zebulun. 

Next in importance and sequence of time to 
Sidon was the seaport of Tyre, situated about 20 
miles 5, of Sidon, and, like it, having a double 
harbour to the N. and 8. of the promontory, which 
jutted out from the coast and terminated in a 
ridge of coralline rock. It was onc of several islets 
lying at some distance from the shore. Only the 
events connected with the biblical history of Tyre 
and Sidon can here be referred to.t In the time 


Fe asa Hist. Phoen. 88, 407: Conder, Tent-Work in 
ai. 95. 

+ For charts of Tyre and Sidon, see Rawlinson, Phenicia, 
pp. 66, 71 


of Solomon, Tyre had reached a high state of 
eminence under Hiram, who rendered assistance 
to Solomon in the building of the temple (1 K 5) 
and in supplying sailors for the fleet built at Ezion- 
geber, which traded to Ophir for gold (1 K 958). 
(See RED SEA). In NT history these cities are 
memorable for the visit of our Lord to their neigh- 
bourhood (Mt 1574), and the miracle of healing in 
the case of the daughter of the Syrophenician 
woman (Mk 7%). Bunt the glories of Tyre and 
Sidon have long since departed. In the height 
of their prosperity these Phoenician cities were 
centres of cruelty, licentiousness, and idolatry, 
which sealed their doom. When Alexander cap- 
tured Tyre, the population of the city appears to 
have been about 40,000 souls; it is now a miser- 
able fishing village with about a tenth of that 
number of inhabitants. The prophecies of Ezekiel 
have been literally fulfilled in the present state of 
these once flourishing cities (Ezk 26! 27°), 

The Fair Havens (wh. see) are of interest in 
connexion with the voyage of St. Paul to Italy 
(Ac 27:3), and their position has been clearly deter- 
mined; the name being preserved in the present 
Kaloi Limenes.* 'They consist of two contiguous 
roadsteads on the 5. side of the island of Crete 
(Kandia), about 5m. Ii. of Cape Matala (Theodia), 
and not far from the city of Lasca, of which they 
were the ports. In this position ships were secure 
against winds from the N.E., such as ‘ Kuraquilo,’ 
which burst upon the ship carrying the apostle ata 
later period of his voyage after leaving the island.t 

τὸ, HULL. 

HAVILAH (9nn, Evecddr, Evectd, Hevila).—A son 
of Cush according to Gn 10’, 1 Ch 1%, of Joktan 
according to Gn 10”, 1 Ch 1%, In Gn 24+)? the 
Pison is said to compass the land of H., where 
there was gold, bdellium, and ‘the shéham-stone,’ 
while in Gn 9518 the Ishmaelite tribes are described 
as extending ‘ from Havilah unto Shur,’ the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, and in 18157 Saul is stated to have 
smitten the Amalckites or bedawin from Havilah 
(but here Glaser, Skizze, 11.326, would read Hachilah) 
to Shur. H. will thus be the ‘sandy’ desert of N. 
Arabia extending from the Joktanite district of 
Ophir on the Persian Gulf to the neighbourhood 
of Edom. Glaser identifies it with Jemfima in 
N.E. Arabia, but its western boundary will have 
been nearer the Shur or ‘Fortified Lines’ of 
Egypt. The shéham-stone which came from it 
was perhaps the Assyrian samtu, which scems to 
have been the malachite or turquoise. At an 
early period the Arabian tribes made their way 
across the Red Sea to the opposite coast of Africa ; 
hence H. is included among the descendants of 
Cush. The name of the Cushite Havilah is 
possibly preserved in the classical Aualis, now 
Zeila in Soméli-land. A district of Khaulin 
(Haulin) is mentioned in the inscriptions of S. 
Arabia; this is either Khaul4n in Tihimah, be- 
tween Mecea and San‘a, or another Khaulin 8.E. 
of San‘a. Nicbuhr further found a Huwailah 
on the Persian Gulf. The name, in fact, was 
widely spread in Arabia, and Yakut states that 
Hawil was the name of a dialect spoken by the 
people of Mehriin the east of Hadramaut. The 
Mehri is the modern representative of the language 
of the Sabsean inscriptions. 

Liverature.—Dillmann, Genesis, Eng. tr. i. 129f.; Glaser, 
Skizze, ii, 323 ff. ; E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthuins, i. 224; Sayce, 
HICH 98 ff.; papers in the Hzpos. Times, viii. (1897), 378, 431f., 
473, 525, by Ilommel, Cheyne, and Nestle. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


* Smith of Jordanhill, Voyage and Shipwreck af St. Paul, 
1856; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, ch. xiv. 

t The storm was probably an anticyclone, which at first drove 
the ship in the direction of the Syrtes, but afterwards carried 
it, by its rotatory motion, northwards into that part of the 
Mediterranean called ‘ Adria,’ now known as the Ionian Sea. 
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HAVVOTH-JAIR (vx: nin, z.¢. ‘the tent-villages * 
of Jair’).—A group of towns in Gilead, in the 
territory that was reckoned to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. In Dt 3" and Jos 13° (both 193) the 
Havvoth-Jair are improperly located in Bashan, 
and in the latter passage they appear also to be 
confounded with the sixty fortresses of the Argob 
from which they are expressly distinguished in 1 It 
418. Unsuccessful attempts have been made by 
Keil and others to harmonize the statements of 105 
with the testimony of JE (Nu 32%", corroborated 
by Jg 10’, 1 K 4.5,.1 Ch 2”) that the Havvoth- 
Jair were situated in Gilead. Varying explana- 
tions of the origin of the name are offered in OT. 
While in Nn 328 and Dt 3% Jair is a contemporary 
of Moses, in Jg 104 he is one of the judges. This 
variety of statement corresponds to the different 
OT traditions as to the settlement of the territory 
1, of the Jordan. The oldest narratives of the 
Ifex. know of only two trans-Jordanic tribes, 
Reuben and Gad. (Compare Nu 32! with νν. 85: 
39-42), Even in the Song of Deborah (Jg 5") 
Machir is still one of the W. tribes, and only ata 
much later date became the designation of the 
Manassites in Gilead. This latter district, there is 
reason to believe, was really conquered from the 
west, after the occupation of Canaan proper. 
Ifence in Jg 104(which, however, is ethnographical 
rather than historical) there may be preserved the 
meniory of an expedition led across the Jordan by 
Jair after the territory originally occupied by Man- 
asseh had proved too small for that tribe. See 
further, JAIR. 


LITERATURE.—Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 34, 38f., 87, 97; Kuenen, 
Hez, (Macmillan), 47, 101, 254; Wellhausen, Comp. 117, 218n., 
fist. of Isr. and Jud, 33n.; Driver, Deut. 55f.; Graf, Der 
Stamin Simeon, 4f.; Moore, Judges, 274f.; W. It. Smith, RS, 
256 η. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAWK (v3 πᾶς, ἱέραξ, accipiter).— A generic word 
for birds of the hawk tribe. It probably includes 
all the species of the genera Accipiter, Falco, 
Circus, and Pernis, and perhaps Buteo, and ex- 
eludes those of Afilvus and Hlanas, which have 
special names in Hebrew, σα δ, duyyah, and’ayyah 
(see GLEDE, Kite). The following is a list of the 
hawks found in Palestine and Syria :— 

1. Acctpiter nisus, L., the Sparrow Hawk 
(Arabic bdéshi:). It is common over the whole 
country. 2. A. brevipes, Sev., the Levant Sparrow 
Hawk. It is much rarer than the last. It is 
recognized by its short thick tarsi. 3. Pernis 
apivorus, L., the Horney Buzzard. It is one of the 
resident species, but is rather rare. 4 Falco 
percgrinus, ‘Tunst., the Peregrine Falcon (Arabic 
fatr-el-hurr). It is confined to the coast and 
western watershed of the niountains. 5. F. 
lanarius, Schi., the Lanner (Arabic shdhin and 
sokr). This is the most common of the large 
falcons, and is a permanent resident. It resorts 
more esp. to the deserts. It is trained by the 
natives forfalconry. 6. ζ΄, Sacer, Gmel., the Saker 
Falcon (Arabic sokr). It is confined to the upland 
forests E. of the Jordan. It is esteemed by the 
Arabs the finest of all the faleons, and the name 
of Beni-Sokr, one of the tribes E. of the Dead Sea, 
is derived from this species. 7%. F. subbuteo, L., 
the Hobby, is a summer visitor to Pal. 8 F. 
eleonore, Gene., the Hleonora Falcon, is also a 
summer visitor only. Tristram found it only in 
the Buka’ (Celesyria). 9. £. esalon, Tunst., the 
Merlin, is a, winter visitor to Palestine. 10. #. vesper- 


tinus, L., the Red-legged Hobby, is a rare summer ! 


* Havvéth is probably connected with the Arab. hiwd, ‘a 


collection of tents.’ ‘It may have originally denoted a group of | 


Bedawin tents, but with the transition to pastoral life it would 
naturally be applied to more permanent settlements’ (Moore, 
Judges, p. 274). 


visitor. 41. F. tennunculus, L., the Kestrel (Arabic 
baéshik), is the commonest of all the hawks, and is 
universal throughout Pal. and Syria. 412. F. 
cenchris, Cuv., the Lesser Kestrel, is a spring and 
summer Visitor, but, on its arrival, consorts with 
the last. 13. Circus ewrugineus, L., the Afarsh 
Harrier (Arab. dartah), is common over the 
marshes and plains. 14. C. cineraceus, Mont., the 
Ash-coloured Harrier, is rare, but resident. 418, 
C. cyaneus, L., the Hen Harricr, is also common. 
16. C. Swainsonit, Smith, the Pallid Harrier, is 
especially found along the coast. The plumage is 
almost white. 17. Buteo vulgaris, Leach, the 
Common Buzzard (Arabic ‘akab), may be the Glede. 
18. 6. ferox, Gmel., the Long-legged Buzzard 
(Arab. sk@hin), is the largest of the hawk tribe, 
equalling in size some of the smaller eagles. 

The above list amply justifies the expression 
‘after his kind’ (Lv 1116. Dt 14%). It also justifies 
the expression in Job 3930, where it is asked, ‘ Doth 
the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch her wings 
toward the south?’ if by this, as is generally 
thought, an allusion is intended to the migratory 
habits of some of the species. Some think, how- 
ever, that the allusion 1s simply to the power of 
flight of all the hawks. No allusion to hunting 
with falcons is found in the Seriptures. All the 
birds of this tribe were unclean to the Hebrews. 

G. BH. Post: 

HAY.—The word occurs three times in AV (Pr 
277% RV ‘hay,’ m. ‘grass,’ Is 155 RV ‘grass,’ 1 Co 
3), In both the OT passages the Heb. is Wyn 
hazir, which is rendered by the LAX in the first 
passage xAwpds, and in the second χόρτος. In 1 Co 
the orig. is χόρτος. There does not seem to be any 
good reason for the tr® hay in any of the above 
passages. The meaning is equally clear if the 
word be rendered grass (see GRASS). wyn hiishash 
has been thought by some to refer to hay. It 
corresponds to the Arabic hdshish, which signifies 
weeds, or green fodder. In Is 33!' it is rendered AV, 
RV ‘chafi,’ and in Is 5% AV ‘chaff,’ but RV ‘ dry 
erass.’ It is customary in Bible lands to cut or pull 
grass and other fodder plants, and give them to live 
stock. Women, with large back loads or donkey 
loads of such fodder, may be seen any morning at 
the gates, or in tlhe market places of the eities, 
where they offer it for sale. Large areas are sown 
in barley, vetch, clover, medick, and other forage 
plants, to be cut and given to domestic animals in 
the spring and early summer. It isclear that it was 
also the eustom in Bible days to cut grass for this 
purpose (Ps 37? 72° 129%’, Am 7'). But it is not cus- 
tomary to dry such cut-grass as we do in making 
hay, to be stored up as winter fodder, and there is no 
evidence that the Hebrews had such a custom. In 
fact it would be out of place, as the winter is the 
season of green grass here, and the flocks continue 
to crop the stubble to the end of the harvest season 
in midsummer, and after that find a scanty but 
sufficient pasturage until the early rains cause 
the ‘tender grass’ to sprout up with marvellous 
rapidity. Stall-fed animals have cut-straw mixed 
with their barley, and this seems to contain a con- 
siderable amount of nourishment, and to answer 
the purpose of hay. Stall-fed milch cows are fed 
mainly on this fodder, and continue fat, and give 
milk on it. It would therefore be better to render 
hdshash by cut-grass rather than by dry grass or 
hay. G. E. Post. 


HAZAEL (yn, Symn ‘whom God _beholds.’ 
᾿Αζαήλ BA Luc. Assyr. Haz ilu).—A powerful 
king of Syria who reigned contemporaneously 
with Jehoram (last 3 or 4 years), Jehu, and 
Jehoahaz kines of Israel, and Jehoram, Ahaziah, 
| Athaliah, and Joash of Judah. MHazael is first 


| mentioned 1 Καὶ 1918. 1’, where Elijah at Horeb re- 


HAZAITAH 


eelves commission to anoint him king over Syria, 
that he may execute J’’s vengeance against the 
Baal worshippers of Israel. At this time 116 must 
have been an official at the court of the Syrian 
king Ben-hadad 11., for some time later he was sent 
to Elisha at Damascus to inquire the issue of his 
master’s sickness. The prophet marked him out 
as the future king of Syria and oppressor of Israel, 
and accordingly Hazael seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity to murder Ben-hadad and usurp the throne 
(2 K 87-15), He seems to have been soon engaged 
in hostilities with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Israel, meeting the allied forces of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah of Judah at Ramotli-cilead (2 K 8:8: 
gi4. 15), TWazael gained a series of successes aainst 
Jehu, devastating all his country E. of Jordan, 
from the Arnon in the S. to the land of Daslian 
in the N. (2 K 1052. 8); and throughout the reign 
of Jehoahaz, Jehu's successor, he made constant 
encroachment upon the territory of Israel (2 13%). 
It was not till after Hazael’s death that Joash son 
of Jehoahaz was able successfully to repel the 
aggressions of Syria under Ben-hadad It. son of 
Hazael (2 Καὶ 13% *), A century later the remem- 
brance of Hazael was still fresh in the minds of 
the men of Israel, and Amos uses the expression 
‘the house of Hazael’ as a parallel to ‘ the palaces 
of Ben-hadad’ (Am 14). Hazael further directed 
his arms against the 8. of Palestine, besieging 
and taking Gath, and then marching against 
Jerusalem, from which he was only bought off 
by tribute sent by Joash king of Judah out of 
the temple treasures (2 K 12! 8), According to 
2Ch 24%-*4 ἃ. battle took place, in which the 
Syrians with a small army defeated the larger 
forces of the king of Judah. 

Hazael figures more than once in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Shalmaneser 11., who in the early 
part of his reign had defeated an alliance formed 
by Dadidri (Ben-hadad 11.), Ahab of Israel, and 
other kings, and again in the 14th year of his 
reign had a second time worsted Dadidri (COT 1, 
191 ff.), states that in his 18th year (B.c. $42) he 
joined battle with [lazael of Damascus, who had 
assenibled a large army and entrenched himself 
upon the mountain of Sanir in the Anti-Lebanon. 

e Syrian king was defeated, and lost 16,000 
warriors, 1121 chariots, and 470 horsemen, to- 
gether with his stores. Barely escaping with his 


life, he shut himself up in Damaseus, which was: 


besieged by the enemy, but, apparently, not 
captured, since Shalmaneser merely states ‘his 
plantations I destroyed.’ The same inscription 
speaks of Jehu as paying tribute to Shalmaneser 


‘at that time’; and it may thus be plausibly in-- 


ferred that the aid of Assyria against the Syrians 
had been solicited by Jehu, as was done by Ahaz 
of Judah in later times (2 K 167"), Three years 
later, in the 21st year of his reign, Shalnianeser 
again marched against Hazael and took possession 
of his cities (COT i. 197 f., 200f.). 
C. I. BURNEY, 

HAZAIAH (ann ‘J” hath scen’).—A descendant 

of Judah (Neh 115), See GENEALOGY. 


HAZAR-ADDAR (wINIEN, ἔπαυλις "Apdd).—A place 
on the southern border of Canaan, west of Kadesh- 
barnea, Nu 344. It appears to be the same as 
Hezron (which see) of Jos 153, which in the latter 
passage 1s connected with but separated from Addar 
(which see). 


HAZAR-ENAN (ry 14, once Ezk 47!7 Hazar- 
enon jiry).—A place mentioned in Nu 34%! as the 
northern boundary of Israel, and in Ezk 47!7 48! as 
one of the ideal boundaries. It was perhaps at the 
sources of the Orontes. Buhl (GAP 67, 111, 240) 
and Bertholet (//esekiel, 244) suggest that it is 


HAZEL 918 


identical with the well-known Banias, while v. 
Kasteren would locate it at el-Hadr farther to the 
east, on the way from Banias to Damascus, but 
these sites appear to be too far south. 
C. R. CONDER. 
HAZAR-GADDAH (o73--yn).—An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah (Jos 15”). 


HAZARMAYETEH (mown).— The eponym of a 
Joktanite clan, Gn 10°=1 Ch 1”, described as a 
‘son’ of Joktan, fifth in order from Shem. The 
name occurs in Sabsean inscriptions as mown and 
nowsn (ZDMG xix. (1865) 239 ti., xxxi. 74 ff.). Its 
identity with the modern Hadramaut is certain, 
and Hazarmaveth is probably also the same as thie 
land of the Χατραμωτῖται, one of the four chief tribes 
of 5. Arabia as described by Strabo (xvrI. ivy. 2). 
They were celebrated for their traftic in frank- 
incense. [or their history see ARABIA, p. 133%, 
The modern Hadramaué is not so extensive as the 
ancient, 


LtreratTurE.—Dillmann and Spurrell on Gn 1026; in addition 
to above refcrences to ZDMG sce also xxii. 658, xxx. 323, xliy. 
186; Glaser, Skizze, il. 20, 423 ff.; especially for account of 
inscriptions, Hommel, AHT τῇ ff., 270, 274, 518 f., 321 n., and 
Sayce, HCM 39 f. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAZAR-SHUAL (μοῦ >g7).—A place in 5. Judala 
(Jos 15%=1 Ch 445) or Simeon (Jos 19%), repeopled 
by Jews after the Captivity, Neh 11°. lt may 
be the ruin Saw: on a hill KE. of Beersheba. See 


SIVP vol, iii; sl... xxiv. 


HAZAR-SUSAH (amo-sn, inl Ch 45: Hazar-susim 
p’po-yn).—A city in Simeon, Jos 19 =1Ch 431, The 
name means ‘horse-villaze,’ and 15 noticed along with 
Beth-marcaboth, ‘place of chariots.’ These places 
were apparently in the southern plain, and were no 
doubt stations of a cavalry force, probably Egyptian. 
The sites are unknown. There isa ruin Susin, W. 
of Beersheba. See SIVP vol, ili. sh. xxiv. 

C. Kk. CONDER. 

HAZAR-SUSIM.—See NAZAR-SUSAH. 


HAZAZON TAMAR (72m jsxn. ‘Hazazon of the 
palm-tree’) is mentioned in Gn 147 as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as destroyed, along with En-mishpat 
(Kadesh) and the Amalekite country, by αι ὅν. 
laomer. In 2 Ch 20? it is identificd with En-gedi as 
the basis for an invading army from Edom (so read 
instead of Syria). Josephus (Ant. IX. 1. 2), speaking 
of this campaign, says the invaders pitched at 
En-gedi, where grow the best kind of palm-tree 
and the opobalsamum. 

Most probably the words preserve the older 
name of En-gedi (which see), and may still survive 
in the Wady IHusaseh, N.W. from ‘Ain «τευ 
(Engedi). See Rob. 1. 506; G. A. Smith, Hisz. 
Geogr. 271. Jerome (Quest. in Gen.) translates 
the name urbs palmaruim, which (ef. Jos. supra) 
suggests a comparison with that ‘city of palm- 
trees’ out of which (Jg 116) the Kenite clan went 
up with Judah. In that case it may have been 
this Kenite settlement on the rocky nest of En-gedi 
which Balaam saw from the heights of Moab, and 
to which he referred (Nu 24"), G. A, Smith 
suygests (ITist. Geogr. p. 269 ff.) that here we 
inust look for the Tamar of 1 K 9}8 (Wethibh) and 
zk 4719 48°8, 

It is, however, possible that Hazazon-tamar may 
be, not En-gedi, but the Tamar of Ezekiel, and that 
the latter lay 8. W. of tle Dead Sea. In that case 
Jg¢ 115 may inean that the Kenites, entering Pales- 
tine by the south, joined the invading Judahites 
on the south of Arad. A. Ο. WELCH. 


HAZEL (nd 12, καρύον, amygdalus).—This word, 
tr? in AV hazel (Gn 380°"), is better rendered IV 
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HAZER-HATTICON 


HAZOR 


almond, for (1) the word nb is the same in form as 
the Arab. l/auz, which signifies almond; (2) the 
hazel does not grow in Mesopotamia, where Laban 
lived, while the almond is universal. The objection 
that there is another name 1p shdkéd for almond 
is not decisive, as many plants and animals have 
two or More names, G. E. Post. 


HAZER-HATTICON (jan wn ‘the middle 
Hazer’).—A place named amongst the boundaries 
of (ideal) Israel, Ezk 4716, It is described as ‘ by 
the border of Hauran.’ If the MT be correct, 
Hazer-hatticon is quite unknown; but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that we ought, with Smend, 
Cornill, Bertholet, ete., to emend to Hazar-enon 
as in γν. 17. 15 and 481. \Wetzstein, indeed, proposes 
[ZA W (1884) v. 114] to identify Hazer-hatticon 
with Hadar to the north of Jebel Druze, ‘at the 
foot of the eastern corner of Hermon.’ See further, 
Davidson, Ezekiel, p. 352. 


HAZERIM (onyn; Aonddé, AF Acnpdé).—Men- 
tioned in AV of Dt 2% as the locality in which the 
AVV1M (wh. see) dwelt ‘as far as Gaza.’ There is 
no doubt that the word is not really a proper 
name, but that it should be rendered (as it is in 
RV) by villages. The clause describes how the 
Avvin dwelt, until they were expelled by the 
immigrant Caphtorini (or Philistines); they did 
not dwell in fortified cities, but in villages, or 
unwalled settlements (Lv 9551), consisting, prob- 
ably, of rudely-built huts of mud or stone, roofed 
with leaves or grass. Villages are usually men- 
tioned as the dependencies of towns (e.g. Jos 13%) ; 
but sometimes a particular tribe is characterized 
as inhabiting them, as Gn 9518 (Ishmaelites), Is 49} 
(Kedar) ; and according to this archeological notice, 
the Avvim, or original occupants of a part of S. W. 
Palestine, dwelt in them similarly. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

HAZEROTH (niayn; Aonpwé).—A station of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, mentioned both in 
Nu 11% 1216 (JE) and in the itinerary 33” (P),—in 
the latter as the second station after leaving Sinai 
(the first being Kibroth-hatta’avah). Burekhardt 
(Syria, 1822, p. 495) suggested tentatively (‘ per- 
haps’) that it might be ‘Ain el-Huderah, about 40 
miles N.K. of Jebel Masa, and not quite half-way 
between Jebel Mfsa and ‘Akabah; and this iden- 
tification has been accepted by many subsequent 
writers, as Robinson, BR? i. 151; Ewald, Hist. 
ii. 191; Stanley, Sin. and Pal, 81 f. (though not very 
confidently); Palmer, Desert of the Wanderings, 
260-262 (cf. 313f.), ete.; Dillm., however (on Nu 
1135), hesitates. All things considered, the identi- 
fication seems fairly probable. The site is most 
fully described by Palmer (with an illustration).* 
It hes a little to the left of the main route from 
Jebel Misa to ‘Akabah, which here, after leaving 
the Wady Sa‘al, passes through a sandy plain (in 
the midst of which is a conspicuous eminence, 
called Hudeibat el-Hajjij, or the Pilgrims’ Hill), 
prior to entering the Wady Ghuzaleh. Ascending 
for about 10 minutes from the camel track in this 
Jain, the traveller reaches a cleft or gorge in the 
mestone rock, through which he looks down 
(towards the ΝΟΥ.) upon the Wady Huderah, wind- 
ing along between fantastic, brilliantly-coloured 
sandstone cliffs, with a ‘forest of mountain peaks 
and chains’ beyond, and ‘on their left a broad 
white wady leading up towards the distant nioun- 
tains of the Tih.’ In the middle of the Wady 
Huderah, beneath a lofty cliff, lies the dark green 
palm-grove of “Ain Huderah, with the fountain 
rising in the rock behind. The water from the 


* A clearer view of the topography of the district may, how- 
ever, be obtained from the Ordnance Survey of Sinai (1869), 
iL 182 ἃς, with the accompanying map of the peninsula. 


fountain, which is still used as a watering-place 
for camels, ‘is conducted by an aqueduct, cut in 
the solid granite, into a reservoir or pool, from 
which it is let out by a rude sluice to irrigate the 
gardens which the Arabs still cultivate here. The 
remains of several well-constructed walls point to 
a former and perhaps Christian occupation of the 
place.’ A few miles to the N. of “Ain Huderah 
there circles round the Wady el-‘Ain, containing a 
stream of clear, fresh water, which joins ultimately 
the Wady Ghuzaleh, to the N.E. 


Keil objects that el-[luderah, being only ‘18 hours’ frora 
Jebel Masa, is too near for Hazeroth, as the Israelites were 
3 days (Nu 118%) in reaching Kibroth-hatta’avah, the station 
before Hazeroth (11%); and thinks that Hazeroth must have 
been some place on the more direct route to Kadesh (1325), such 
as the station Bir eth-Themed, on the Tih-plateau (cf. Trumbull, 
Kadesh-barnea, 78, 8141.) It would no doubt be a mistake to 
regard the identification as certain; still it may be questioned 
whether, under the circumstances, Keil’s objections are cogent ; 
and although the more usual route from Sinai to Kadesh may be 
through the Wady Zulaka, on to el-“Ain and Bir eth-Themed 
(Robinson, i. 148, 198, with the map), yet a route past ‘Ain 
el-Huderah, through the Wady Ghuzaleh, and up the Wady 
Wetir (0. 153, with the map,—apparently the E. half of the 
Wady el-'Ain of the Ordnance Survey map), does not seem to be 
so greatly more circuitous as to be pronounced out of the 
question, Dillm. thinks the evidence insufficient to show 
where Hazeroth was. 

Whether the Hazeroth of Dt 15 (LXX Αὐλῶν) be 
the same place depends upon the answer given to 
the difficult question, what the topographical notes 
contained in that verse are intended to mark (see 
DIZAHAB). If this verse defines a locality in the 
Steppes of Moab, Hazeroth will be some place 
there, otherwise unknown; if it describes—or in 
its original form described—places passed by the 
Israelites previously, it may be the Hazeroth of 
Nu 11° ete. Sayece’s location of Hazeroth (Harly 
Hist. of Hebrews, 214) as ‘near Paran on the 
borders of Moab’ has nothing to recommend it, 
being inconsistent with the situation presupposed 
in either Nu or Dt. S. R. DRIVER. 


HAZIEL (ὈΝῚΠ ‘vision of El’).—A Gershonite 
Levite in time of Solomon, 1 Ch 23% See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HAZO (un, ‘Agad).—-The eponym of a Nahorite 
clan, Gn 22", It is no doubt identical with Hazi, 
which along with Baz@ (Buz of v.”*) is mentioned 
in an inscription of Esarhaddon (see Delitzsch, 
Paradies, 306 f., also in Zeitsch. f. Keilschrififorsch. 
(1885) 931f.; Schrader, KAZ? 141, 221 [COT? 1. 
127, 212], and Keilinschriften τι. Geschichtsforsch. 
399: Tiele, Geschichte, 337; Dilhnann on Gn 
Doty 


HAZOR (nism, 1kn).—~4. A Canaanite city of Galilee, 
the chief place of that region, ruled by a dynasty 
which seems to have had the dynastic name of 
Jabin, Jos 11112, Jg 4%. The great battle with 
the king of Hazor took place at the Waters of 
Merrom, Jos 115% (see art. JABIN). Hazor was. 
fortified by Solomon (1 K 9%), and captured by 
Tiglath-pileser (2 K 15%) in B.c. 734. Jonathan 
the Hasmoniean, after encamping ‘ at the water of 
Gennesareth, early in the morning gat him to the 
plain of Hazor,’ 1 Μδο 1157, Josephus (Anz. V. v. 1) 
places Hazor near Kedesh, on the plateau looking 
down on the Hé@leh lake, which he regards as being 
the Waters of Merom. This leads to the supposi- 
tion that Tell el-Hurrawiyeh, a large ruined site in 
the required position, is intended. The mountain 
to the west still bears the name Jebel Hadhireh. 
This is the only known indication, and, as far as 
the biblical notices are concerned, it would be 
equally possible to place Hazor farther south, 
where, at the foot of the chain of Upper Galilce, 
is found an important ruined site called Hazzur, 


|in a position more appropriate to the use of the 
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chariots which belonged to the king of Hazor, 
This latter would also suit well the Hazor of 
1 Mae 11° and Jos. Ant. ΧΙΠ. v. 7. From Hazor 
two letters of the Tel el-Amarna collection were 
written in the 15th cent. B.c. to the king of 
Egypt. They are much damaged, but they speak 
of an attack on the place, and ask for aid. In one 
of them the king’s name is given; and though the 
first syllable is damaged, it may be read I-eba-enu, 
i.e. ‘Jabin.’ Hazor is also noticed, with places in 
Upper and Lower Galilee, by the Mohar (an Egyp- 
tian traveller of the 14th cent. B.c.) on his way 
from the seacoast to the Lake of Tiberias. See 
SWP vol. i. sh. iv. 

LITERATURE.—SWP vol. i. sh. iv.; Robinson, BRP? iii. 63, 
B1, 365, 401f.; Buhl, GAP 113, 182, 236; Guérin, Galilée, iii. 
363 ff.: Baedeker-Socin, Pal.3 264; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 249; 
Dillmann on Jos 111; Sayce, HC 309, 336. 

2. A town of Benjamin, Neh 11%, now the ruin 
Hazzur close to Gibeon on the south. See SWPP vol. 
111, sh. xvli.; Ouf. Heb. Lex., Siegfried-Stade, and 
Buhl (GAP 177) suggest that it may be identical 
with Baal-hazor of 28 1328, but see BAAL-HAZOR. 

3. In Jos 1533 a Hazor in the Negeb of Judah is 
noticed. 4, In Jos 1555 another Hazor appears to 
be mentioned, which is identical with SKerioth- 
hezron (wh. see). 5. An unknown Arabian locality 
(Jer 4938) mentioned along with Kedar as smitten 
by Nebuchadrezzar. C. RK. CONDER. 


HAZOR-HADATTAH (nat sizn).—The text (Jos 
1525) is not beyond suspicion. If it is correct, the 
name may mean ‘new Hazor,’ with Aram. nin jain 
(Oxf. Heb. Lex.) LXX omits. The place was in 
the Negeb of Judah, but the site is unknown. It 
appears to be connected with ‘Kerioth-hezron, 
which is Hazor.’ See HEZRON. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HAZZELELPONI (‘y5>5ya, AV Hazelelponi).—A 
female name in the genealogy of Judah, 1 Ch 45, 
See GENEALOGY. 


HE (7).—The fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 5th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. It is transliterated in this Dictionary by /. 


HE.—After the Heb. idiom (see Davidson, Syn- 
tax, § 106) a personal pronoun is sometimes in- 
serted superfluously as the subject of the verb. 
Gn 44 * And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock’ (ΠΣ waa bam) 3 Dt 1° ©The Lorp 
your God which goeth before you, he shall fight 
for you’; Jos 22% ‘The Lorp God of gods, the 
LoRD God of gods, he knoweth’; Is 9% ‘The 
ancient and honourable, he is the head; and the 
prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail.’ In such 
eases there is a certain emphasis placed upon the 
subject, but, as Davidson points out, it is slight, 
and to translate ‘as for the ancient and honour- 
able’ is to exaggerate it, though that construction 
may be permitted in a long sentence like 2 Ch 348, 
‘And as for the king of Judah, who sent you to 
enquire of the LORD, so shall ye,say unto him’ 
(Ὁ ἸΌΝ AD... aM Wdp7dy); iV tnt unto the 
king of Judah... thus shall ye say to him’). 
The same idiom is found in Apocr. and NJ’, as 
2 Mac 4) ‘Onias seeing the danger of this con- 
tention . .. he went to the king’ (RV omits 
‘he’); Jn 118 Noman hath seen God at any time; 
the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him’ (6 aves... 
ἐκεῖνο). There are many examples of this con- 
struction in Heb. that are not transferred into 
English. On the other hand, the example quoted 
from 2 Mac* is peculiar to the Eng. version, for 
this method of emphasizing a subject, or of catch- 

* So also He 911.12, 


ing it up again after a long parenthesis, belongs to 

all composition. An example of each kind may be 

quoted from Shaks. Com. of Errors, Vv. i. 229— 
‘There did this perjured goldsmith swear me down, 


That I this day of him received the chain, 
Which, God he knows, I saw not’; 


Hamiet, τ. ii, 22— 


‘Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
He hath not failed to pester us.’ 


See also under IT, WHICH. 

In Bel 3:4. there is an interchange between him 
and i, ‘ Now the Babylonians had an idol, called 
Bel, and there were spent upon him every day 
twelve great measures of fine flour. ... And the 
king worshipped it, and went daily to adore it’ 
(Gr. εἴδωλον . . . αὐτὸν .. . αὐτὸν . , . αὐτῷ)» Cf. 
Tindale, Hapositions, p. 96 (on Mt 6% 18), “ΤΕ thou 
wouldest kill thy body, or when it is tame enough, 
pain him.’ Similar occurrences of a masc. pro- 
noun for a neut., or a neut. for a masc., are found 
in the earlier versions, and are due usually to a 
literal regard for the gender of the Greek word. 
Thus Jn 1? Tind. ‘ All thinges were made by it, 
and with out it was made nothinge that was made’ 
(so all the VSS before AV except Wye. and Rhem.) ; 
but 1518 ‘ Yf the worlde hate you ye knowe that he 
hated me before he hated you’ (so Cran., but Gen. 
changed to ‘it’ and was followed by the rest). 
Cf. Mt 18° Rhem, ‘ And if thine eye scandalize 
thee, plucke him out, and cast him from thee’; 
and Wye. Works, itt. 150, ‘ Ffor loued thing drawes 
men to hit, as tho stoon of a damaunt drawes irne 
unto hym.’ In28 1215. 31 ‘it’ is applied to Bath- 
sheba’s child, but ‘he’ and ‘him’ in vv.) RV 
retains this as well as the more glaring discrepancy 
in Bel #4, and adds at least one instance of its 
own, Mt 14" ‘And his disciples came and took 
up the corpse and buried him’ (reading αὐτόν 
for αὐτό, AV “10, Mk 6% And when his 
disciples heard thereof, they came and took up 
his corpse, and laid it in a tomb’ (retaining αὐτό 
here). 

A clear example of the ancient dative him 
(=‘for him’) remains in 1 Καὶ 1338 ‘ And he said 
unto his sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled 
him the ass.’ Other instances are 2 IX 10’ ‘they 

. . sent him them to Jezreel’; Sir 8! ‘Lend not 
unto him that is mightier than thyself ; for if thou 
lendest him, count it but lost’; and with me, 
1K 13° ‘pray for me, that my hand may be re- 
stored me again.’ But these instances are searcely 
obsolete. In Ps 7" we read, ‘ He hath prepared 
for him the instruments of death.’ Coverdale’s 
tr® was ‘He hath prepared him the weapens of 
death.’ This became in Psalter of 1539 ‘ He hath 
prepared hym the instruments of death,’ and it re- 
mained in 1640, but in 1662 it was changed to ‘ for 
him,’ because (as Earle shows) ‘ prepared him’ 
must be ‘prepared for himself’ (sidz), which is 
clearly wrong. 

Him is occasionally used reflexively : 2 K 19} 
‘And Elisha said unto him, Take bow and arrows. 
And he took unto him bow and arrows’; Mt 953 
‘But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw 
her, he said, Daughter, be of good comfort’ 
(ἐπιστραφείς, edd. στραφείς, RV ‘ turning’): so with 
you, Hag 1° ‘Ye clothe you, but there is none 
warm’; and with ‘them,’ 2 K 17° ‘they built 
them high places in all their cities.” Examples 
are frequent in Shaks., as Macbeth, v. iv. 4— 


‘Let every soldier hew him down a bough.’ 
And himself for he himself, which occurs in Mt 8" 


ΕΞ Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
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nesses,’ may be illustrated by Two Gent. of Verona, 
HI. 1. 143— 


‘Himself would lodge where senseless they are lying.’ 


On his as the sign of the poss. case sec HIS; and 
on fis for zs see ITs. J. HASTINGS. 


HEAD is the translation in OT of wx5 (in 1 Ch 
10” πὐϑῦ} ‘skull’; in 1 § 1916 2671-16 1 K 198 
nvxto the place where or the object on which the 
head is laid; in Aram. portions of Dn ex ) and in 
NT of κεφαλή. The word is used very frequently 
both in a literal and a metaphorical sense. 

(a) Of men (Gn 4010, Lv 815, Ca 83, Mt 5%, Mk 6%, 
Lk 7* ete. etc.); opposed to ‘foot’ or used along 
with it in such expressions as ‘from head to foot’ 
(Lv 13, οἷ. Is 1°); the son of the Shunammite 
cries, from the effects of sun-stroke, ‘ My head, my 
head’ (2 Καὶ 435). 

(ὁ) Of animals (Gn 3), the serpent’s head to be 
bruised [Ὁ see Dillm. ad loc.] by the seed of the 
woman, Ex 12° the head of the paschal lamb, Job 
4031 [Eng. 417] of the crocodile. A ‘dog’s head’ is 
an expression of contumely, 2 5. 3°. 

(c) In a transferred sense, of inanimate objects, 
e.g. the tower of Babel whose top (wx) was to reach 
to heaven Gn 114, Jacob’s ladder 28", and frequently 
of mountains Ex 17% 1050 etc. We read of the head 
of Jacob’s bed Gn 47! (cf. He 1153 where ἐπὲ τὸ ἄκρον 
τῆς ῥάβδον αὐτοῦ is borrowed from the LAX, which 
must liave read ay ‘ staff’ instead of mp9 ‘ bed.’ 

Similar to this is the usage of ‘head’ to denote 
the beginning or source of something, 6.9. in Gn 2! 
the river which issued from the Garden of Eden 
was parted into four ‘heads,’ 7.¢e. stream-beginnings 
(Dillm.), each of which became a river with a 
separate course (cf. the use of vx in Is 51°, Ezk 
16“ 5151. where it means the beginning of roads and 
streets). 

(ὦ) Another very common metaphorical sense of 
‘head’ or ‘heads’ is to denote the principal person 
or persons in a community (e.g. Ex 615. 35 18°, Nu 
13 16 72 103 133 173 O54. 15 90], Dt 115 533 2813. οἷ JOS 
9921, 1 Ch 54, Is 9! 15 (where ‘ head’ and ‘tail’ are 
opposed). Allied to this is the NT reference to the 
man as head of the woman Eph 5”, and to Christ 
as head of the Church Eph 415 638, Col 118 2° (where 
also the idea of the head as a vital part is oe 
ably included), and as head over all principalities 
and powers Col 2”. 

‘Heads’ are used in apocalyptic literature to 
denote kings or empires (cf. the golden head of the 
image seen in Nebuchadrezzar’s dream, Dn 2*, 
which represented that king and his dynasty; the 
four-headed beast of 7°; the beast with seven 
heads and ten horns of Rev 131, with one of the 
heads wounded to death, v.3, on all of ;vhich see 
DANIEL, REVELATION, and Bruston, Htudes sur 
Daniel et ? Apocalypse). 

The circumstance that the head is a principal 
seat of life explains the words of Achish to David, 
ΕΤ will make thee keeper of mine head’ (1S 287), 
i.e. body-guardsman; cf. Ps 1407 ‘Thou hast 
covered (aniz0) my head in the day of battle’; Dn 
110 ‘endanger my head.’ The head of an enemy 
might be cut off and exhibited as a trophy, or asa 
proof of death, Jg 7”, 18 175*" 319, 28 47 2071", 
2K 10%, Swearing by the head is mentioned as a 
Jewish practice in Mt 555, The character of the 
head as a vital part accounts also for certain super- 
stitions connected with the head of a sacrificial 
victim. While in Ex 12° it is expressly enjoined 
that the head and viscera of the paschal lamb are 
to be eaten, a different practice was widely followed 
amongst Orientals. The same taboo attached to. 
the head as to the blood. Among the Egyptians 
the head * of the victim was thrown into the Nile, 

* Which wag regarded as a special seat of the soul. 


~Wellh. ad loc. in Haupt’s PB). 


while by the Iranians it was dedicated to Haoma, 
that the immortal part of the animal might return 
tohim. A dried human head or the liead of an 
animal was frequently used by the Semites as a 
charm (W. R. Smith, AS 359, 362, 449, 456). 

Jacob placed his hands upon the heads of 
Ephraim and Manasseh as a symbol of conveying 
the blessing to them (Gn 484" ; cf. Gn 4936, Pr 105 
1155. In like manner, evil is spoken of as being 
requited or returning on one’s head (Jg 951, 2Ch 
6% etc.). The laying of one’s hands on the head 
of ἃ sacrificial victim (Ex 29%, Lv 1* 4°33 ete.) is 
very frequently interpreted as a symbolical trans- 
ference of sin to the animal; but while this is 
distinctly recognized in the case of the scape-goat 
(Ly 167), it is not so certainly implied for the 
ordinary burnt-ofiering (sec W. R. Smith, 2S 401 f.). 

The hoary head is a syinbol of old age (Lv 19%, 
1K 269%, Pr 16%, Is 46, cf. Job 4133; it is to be 
honoured, Lv 1953; it is pronounced a crown of 
glory, the reward of uprightness, Pr 1671. 

While the general sense of the expression, ‘ heap 
coals of fire upon the head’ (Pr 25”, Ro 19:0) is clear 
enough (St. Paul paraphrases, ‘Overcome evil with 
good’), its origin is somewhat uncertain (see Wilde- 
boer, Reuss, cte., on Pr; and Meyer, Godet, Sanday- 
Headlam, etc., on No, ad loc.). A good illustration 
of the working of the principle is supplicd by the 
words of Saul to David, 1S 2417 2671, 

To lift up the head, when spoken of oneself, may 
mean to recover from disaster (Jg 878, Zec 174), or, 
generally, to sueceed or to carry oneself proudly 
Ps 83? 110’ (cf. its use in 247 of gates and see 
To ‘lift up the 
head’ of another is used of raising to honour (Gn 
4013 of Pharaoh’s chief butler, 2 K 25% of the cap- 
tive king Jehoiachin, who was taken out of prison 
by Evil-Merodach). In Gn 40%, with a designed 
contrast to the treatment of the butler, it is said 
that Pharaoh will ‘lift up the head of the chief 
baker from off (yp) him,’ the reference being to 
beheading. 

When Elisha was told that ‘the Lorp will take 
away thy master from thy head’ (2 Καὶ 23-5), the 
reference is probably to the custom of pupils sitting 
at the feet of their teacher (so Siegfried-Stade ; cf. 
Ac 293), 

To wag or shake the head was a sign of contempt 
or of malicious enjoyment, Ps 648 (RV), Jer 1818 
(both 3), La 915 (sna); cf. Ps 4415, Jer 487" (both tp 
wna ‘a shaking of the head’); Mt 27%, Mk 15” 
(κινοῦντες τὰς κεφαλάς, of the men who derided the 
suffering Saviour). 

The head of one under a vow was not shaven till 
its completion (Nu 618, Ac 1818 21%), See further 
under NAZIRITE. ‘The Israelites were forbidden 
to ‘round the corners of their heads’ (Lv 19?) in 
token of mourning (cf. Dt 14!, where ‘making 
baldness between the eyes’ refers to the custom of 
shaving the front part of the head; see Driver, ad 
loc., and on Am 819, and W. Τὰ. Smith, 22S 306 f.). 

Anointing the head was a common practice 
amongst the Jews (Ps 23°, Mt ΟἹ 26’, Mk 145, Lk 
74). See further under ANOINTING. 

To cover (an) the head was a token of mourning 
[2S 15° David and his men when fleeing from 
Absalom, Jer 148, Est 015 (|| bax)]. The same was 
expressed by putting the hand upon the head (25 13” 
Tamar after Amnon’s outrage) or putting ashes (1Dx) 
or earth (77218) upon it (Jos 7°, 18 4%, 25 113", La 
2%), It is possible that this custom is alluded to in 
Am 27‘ that pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor,’ 7.e. who are so avaricious that they 
are eager to secure even the dust strewn upon their 
heads by tle poor in token of their distress (see 
full discussion in Driver, ad léc.). 

To have the head covered (κατακαλύπτεσθαι) in the 


. Christian assemblies is enjoined upon women by St. 
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Paul (1 Co 115). The contrary rule applies to men 
(v.*), Much obscurity attaches tov.’ ‘For this cause 
ought the woman to have power (éfovgiay, RV ‘[asign 
of] authority,’ A Vin ἐ.6, ‘a covering, in sign that she 
is under the power of her husband,’ RVm ‘authority 
over’) on her head because of the angels’ (διὰ τοὺς 
ἀγγέλους). This passage will be fully discussed in 
art. POWER (see also WH’s remarks on the text). 
It may be noted, meanwhile, that what is empha- 
sized is the presence of angelsin the sanctuary, and 
not the ordinary Jewish notion (Taylor, Sayings of 
the Fathers*, p. 156) about guardian angels, two 
of whom were supposed to be always in attendance 
on every human being. 

It is generally supposed that in Est 78 there is an 
allusion to a Persian custom of covering the head 
or face in token of sentence of death (so Oxf. Hed. 
Lex., V. Ryssel in Kautzsch’s AT, etc.). In 
support of this interpretation appeal is made to a 
simular custom among the Romans (‘Caput obnu- 
bito, infelici arbori suspendito,’ Cic. pro Lobirio, iv. 
13) and the Macedonians (‘ Capite velato in regiam 
adducunt,’ Quint. Curt. vi. 8. 22). But in the 
Rev. Biblique Internat. (April 1898, p. 258 ff.) A. 
Condamin gives reasons for doubting whether 
either of these passages is relevant. Some evidence 
from such a quarter as Herodotus would be much 
more to the point. Moreover, the LXX have 
evidently followed a different text, or at least have 
interpreted differently from the M'T (359 ΠΣ 7353) and 
the Vulg. (operuerunt faciem evus). They give μὰν 
δὲ ἀκούσας διετράπη τῷ προσώπῳ (cf. Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 
11, ᾿Αμάνον δὲ πρὸς τοῦτο καταπλαγέντος Kal μηδὲν ἔτι 
φθέγξασθαι δυνηθέντος). Condamin maintains that 
the order of the words in MT and the absence of “nx 
with 28 plead in favour of this tr®, ‘the face of 
Haman became troubled’ (so Siegfried - Stade, 
Hamans Gesicht verschleierte = verdusterte sich), The 
context also he uses in support of his interpretation. 
If the MT Ἰρὴ (either Qal or Pual) is considered 
insufficient to support the LXX rendering, it would 
be easy, he points out, to emend to man. It may be 
added that 755 is never used elsewhere of covering 
the face but always the head (cf. Est 613, 28 15°, 
Jer 14%), When the face is spoken of, the verbs 
employed are πῷ3 (Job 9% 23" 24" ete.) or ang (Ex 
38, Job 13” ete.). 

With the Hebrews not the head but the heart 
was the seat of intellect. See HEART. 

J. A. SELBIE, 

HEADBAND.—See BAND and DREss. 


HEADSTONE is erroneously printed in mod. 
edd. of AV as one word; in 1011 it is ‘head 
stone’ (as RV), and means simply the topmost 
stone of the building, 


HEADTIRE.—See Dress and TIRE. 


HEADY.—This is the tr® in 2 Ti 34 AV of προ- 
merys, Which in Ae 19°, its only remaining occur- 
rence in NT, is tr? ‘rashly’ (RV ‘rash’). Heady 
is from Tindale; and has been adopted by all the 
VSS thereafter, except Rhem. ‘stubburne,’ and 
RV which uses its mod. equivalent in this sense, 
‘headstrong.’* In enumerating ‘the heap of in- 
conveniences that spring by intemperate and 
superfluous eating and drinking,’ Tindale says 
(Expositions, Ὁ. 93, on Mt 61-18), “Our fashions 
of eating make us slothful, and wnlusty to labour 
and study; unstable, inconstant, and light-man- 
nered ; full of wits, after-witted (as we eall it), 
incircumspect, inconsiderate, heady, rash, and 
hasty to begin unadvisedly, and without casting 
of perils.’ Calvin (in Golding’s tr™) uses the word 
of Job’s passions (on Job 32'%), ‘Seeing then that 


* Headstrong occurs in AV, Sir 308, of ἃ horse, as tru of 
PRANPES « 
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Job had so heady passions, no doubt but in so 
dooing hee made himselfe more rightuous than 
God.’ High-mind and Heady are the names of 
the guns which the inhabitants of Mansoul placed 
at Ear-gate to keep the King’s forces out (Bunyan, 
Holy War, p. 50). Bp. Hall uses the word as 
equivalent to hasty (}Vorks, ii. 109, on ‘ Zacheus’), 
‘There must be no more hast than good speed in 
our performances; we may offend as well in our 
heddye acceleration, as In our delay; Moses ran 
so fast downe the hill that he stumbled spiritually, 
and brake the Tables of God.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HEALTH.—This word has become greatly nar- 
rowed in meaning since 1611. Now restricted to 
the state of the body, it then expressed also the 
condition of the soul, the relation to God of the 
whole person. Hence in ‘ Morning Prayer,’ ‘We 
have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and there is 
no health in us,’ which has retained its place since 
the Pr. Bk. of 1552. But in the Communion Ser- 
vice, ‘health’ of 1604, ‘And as the Son of God 
did vouchsafe to yield up his soul by death upon 
the cross for your health,’ is found as ‘salvation’ 
in 1662. So we find in Wyc., Ac 28°8 ‘ Therfore 
be it knowen to you, for to hethen men this helthe 
of God is sent’; and in Tind. (as well as in Wyc.), 
Lk 19° ‘ This day is healthe come unto this housse.’ 
Cf. also Erasmus, On the Creed, p. 40, ‘The first 
degre [=step] than unto helthe is Credere deum 
esse (id est) to believe that there is God.’ This is 
the meaning of ‘health’ in Ps 42!! 43° ‘Who is 
the health of my countenance’ (Wye. ‘the helthe 
of my chere’). The Heb. is ayn, which is tr? 
‘salvation’ in Ps 621, Is 56! (Wyc. as usual 
‘helthe,’ Cov. ‘savynge health’), and elsewhere. 
In Ps 62? the word is used of the person, ‘He only 
is my rock and my salvation’ (=‘ saviour,’ which 
is Cheyne’s tr™ in Ps 42" 43°; RVm gives ‘help,’ 
which is Coverdale’s word). Again in Ps 67° 
‘That thy way may be known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations’; ‘saving health’ 
stands for the same Heb. word (Wyc. ‘helthe’; 
‘savynge health’ being from Coverdale, who uses 
the phrase in other places, as Is 518 ‘But my 
rightuousness shal endure for ever, and my savynge 
health from generacion to generacion ἢ). 

But ‘health’ was often used in a still wider 
sense, denoting the prosperity or safety of a person 
or a place. As expressing ‘safety’ it occurs in 
Ac 27% ‘Wherefore I pray you to take some 
meat: for this is for your health’ (cwrypla, RV 
‘safety ἢ. Cf. Ac 27° Wye. ‘Sothely nether 
sunne nether sterris apperinge bi mo dayes, and 
tempest not litil schewinge nygh, now al the hope 
of oure heelthe was don awey.’ See MEDICINE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

HEART, 25 or 125, xapdia.—In the AV of the OT 
other Elebrew expressions for the inward parts of 
the body arc also rendered by ‘heart’: ¢.g. 193 in 
Ps 39%, "yo Ps 408. ‘Heart’ has thus the general 
sense of the midst, the innermost or hidden part 
of anything, in such instances as the ‘heart of the 
sca,’ Ex 15°; of heaven, Dt 4" (RV and AVin); of a 
tree, 28 18"¢ > of the earth, Mt 12”. 

But its ruling use is (1) for the bodily organ, of 
the centrality of which as the seat of life the 
ancients had on the whole a correct view. Since 
in Bible phrase ‘ the life is in the blood’ (Lv 17"), 
that organ which forms the centre of its distribu- 
tion must have the most important place in the 
whole system. So by an easy transition ‘heart’ 
came (2) to signify the seat of men’s collective 
cnergics, the focus of the personal life. 

This secondary or psychical meaning it holds 
unchanged and undisputed through the whole of 
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the biblical writings. Its prominence as a psycho- 
logical term in the Scriptures and in other ancient 
books is no doubt due partly to the fact that the 
physical heart bulked so much more largely in the 
view of those times than the head or brain. How 
rarely are any functions of thought attributed to 
the latter in the OT (see only Dn 2% 4% 7.10 71. 15 
as exceptions). This fact imtroduces the only 
difference in the Bible use of ‘ heart’ metaphorically 
from that of everyday modern speech. As from 
the fleshly heart goes forth the blood in which is 
the animal life, so from the heart of the human 
soul goes forth the entire mental and moral 
activity. To it also all the actions of the 
human soul return. ‘ln corde actiones anime 
humane ad ipsum redewnt’ (Roos). There the 
soul is at home with itself, becoines conscious of 
doing and suffering as its own. ‘The heart 
knoweth the bitterness of the soul,’ or ‘of itself’ 
(Pr 142°), 

Heart is therefore the organ of conscience, of self: 
knowledge, and indeed of all knowledge. [or 
though the reflective function is prominent, we 
must note that all inner human movements are 
denoted by this word in Scripture; the rational 
and intellectual as well as other. This is the main 
distinction between the biblical and the modern 
usage of the word. In the OT it by no means 
sienifies mainly or only the emotional or volitional 
elements in human nature, but pre-eminently the 
intellectual (hence 23 px= ‘without understanding’). 
It is only in the later Scriptures that the Greek 
habit οἱ distinguishing the rational from the 
emotional finds place. 


The following analysis of the OT uses of aad and ab is abridged 
from that of Oa. Heb. Lexicon :— 

1. Of the inner man tn contrast with the outer; opposed to 
flesh Ps 7326, garments J] 218, hands Ps 7313, La 34! (7), eyes Nu 
1539, 1 S 167, ears Ezk 319, mouth Dt 3014, speech P's 283 7318, 

2. The inner man, comprehending mind, affections, will; note 
6.0. the frequent ‘with all the heart and with all the soul’ 
werbox 3323) Dt 429 6 and oft.; cf. ‘what is in the 
heart’ (2353 “w*y) Dt 8%, ‘with the heart’ (339 oy) Dt 85. 

3. With specific reference to mind, e.g. aah ὌΝ ‘men of 
mind’ Job 3410.34, knowledge Dt 85, 1 K 24, thinking, reflection, 
18 107, memory 1S 2112, 

4. With specific reference to inclinations, resolutions, deter- 
minations of the will, e.g. ‘set the mind to’ (-98) 1S 73,1 Ch 
2918, ‘Pharaoh’s mind was changed’ (6 “2 511) Ex 145, 

5. With specific reference to conscience, ‘my heart (i.e. con- 
ecience) shall not reproach me’ Job 278, 

6. With specific reference to moral character: God tries the 
heart 1Ch 2917; ‘uprightness of heart’ Dt 95, heart perfect 
with (03) 1 K 861; heart as seat of naughtiness 15S 1723 (?), pride 
Ps 1015; heart circumcised or uncircumcised Dt 1016, Ly 2641, 
hardened Dt 299, 

7, Heart=the man himself, Dt 717 817 94, Is 1419, 

8. As seat of the appetites, Ps 10415, 

9. As seat of emotions and passions, e.g. joy Is 3029, trouble 
1 K 8383, anger Dt 196, hate Lv 191%, 

10. As seat of courage (for which usually 939) Dn 1125, 


Because it is the focus of the personal life, the 
workplace for the appropriation and assimilation 
of every influence, in ‘heart,’ according to Scrip- 
ture, lies the moral and religious condition of the 
man. Only what enters the heart forms a 
possession of moral worth, only what comes from 
the heart is a moral production. The Bible places 
human depravity in the ‘heart’ because sin is a 
principle which has its seat in the centre of man’s 
inward life, and thence ‘ defiles’ the whole cireuit 
of his action (Mt 1515. 3), On the other hand, it 
regards the ‘heart’ as the sphere of divine 
influence, the starting-point of all moral reno- 
vation: ‘The work of the law written in their 
hearts’ (Ro 2"); ‘A new heart will I give you’ 
(Ezk 36%); ‘Purifying their hearts by faith’ (Ac 
15°). Once more, the ‘heart’ as lying deep within 
contains ‘the hidden man’ (1 P 85), the real man. 
It represents the true character, but conceals it ; 
hence it is contrasted with the ‘outward appear- 


ance,’ and is declared to be the index of character 

only for Him who ‘searches the heart and tries 

ie reins of the children of men’ (1S 167; Jer 17 
0: 

This scriptural usage—making the heart the 
source of the moral life—lends firmness and sim- 
plicity to its teachings about sin and grace. That 
man’s moral corruption is seated in his heart means 
that not the substance of human nature or the 
personality of man is perverted, but his principles 
of action. That the saving process begins with ‘a 
new heart’ means that not another self or person- 
ality is substituted, but that new principles of 
action are introduced. Hence the whole doctrine 
of sin and grace is biblically grounded in a way to 
free it from mistake or exaggeration. 

On the relation of the term Heart to Soul, Spirit, 
Reins, Conscience, see under these words. 


LITERATURE.—Oazf. Heb. Lea. s, aad and ab: Cremer, Bid.- 
Theol. Lex., and Thayer-Grimm, δ. χαρδία ; Oehler, Theol. of 
OT, i, 221 ff.,ii. 449; Schultz, O% Theol. ii. 248; Weiss, Bid. 
Theot. of NT (‘ Heart’ in Index). J. LAIDLAW. 


HEARTH.—The word ‘ hearth’ is found in seven 
passages of our AV, in all of which, with one ex- 
ception (Is 8015), it has bcen discarded by the 
Revisers. On the other hand, it has been intro- 
duced three times into their text (Lv 6° [Heb.?*], 
Ezk 43-16), and once besides in an explanatory 
note in the margin (Is 291; for all of these see 
No. 4 below). 

1. The primitive domestic hearth was a mere 
depression in the earthen floor of the living-room, 
where the family nieal was cooked, and around 
which, in the cold season, the family gathered for 
warmth. The Hebrew nanie for the hearth was 

erhaps 3pio mékéd (Ps 1023 [Heb.*] ‘my bones are 

urned as an hearth’ AV; but RV has ‘as a fire- 
brand,’ οἵ, LAX φρύγιον, with the former render: 
ing in the margin). This word would thus be 
identical in meaning as well as in form with the 
Arabic maukid.* ‘The nearly allied 7: (Is 30%), 
ay and IV rendered ‘hearth,’ is more strictly 
the burning mass, a meaning which many would 
give to moked (see both words in Ouf, Heb. Lew.). 
The same uncertainty attaches to the form 777i 
mokédah (Lv 6° [Heb.?] ‘the burnt-offering shall 
be on the hearth’ RV; ‘on its firewood’ RVm), 
which is probably not an independent word, but 
the masc. form (mééd) with suffix (so Dillm., 
Strack, etc.). A detailed description of the modern 
Syrian hearth (maukdi) is given by Landberg 
(Proverbes et Dictons, pp. 73, 74), with illustration 
(p. 455). The smoke from the hearth, on which 
various kinds of fuel, wood, charcoal, dung, ete. 
(see COAL, FUEL) were burned, escaped as best it 
might through door or latticed window (Ax, 
Hos 13° AV, RV ‘ chimney’), since chimneys were 
unknown (see CHIMNEY). 

2. In the liouses of the wealthier classes, at least, 
braziers or chafing dishes were in common use. 
Thus Jehoiakim on a memorable occasion had 
Jeremiah’s roll ‘consumed in the fire that was in 
the brazier’ (nx3 Jer 36722 RV; AV in each case 
‘on the hearth’; LAX ἐπὶ τῆς ἐσχάρας, which is 
ambiguous) in his ‘winter house.’ A _ similar 
firepan is referred to in Zec 12° (‘ like a pan of fire’ 
vy wa; so RV, but AV ‘like a hearth of fire’). 
Cf. for NT times Jn 1818 21°, 

3. In Gn 185 Sarah is requested to ‘make cakes 
upon the hearth’ (AV), for which RV has, more 
literally, ‘make cakes.’ The cakes in question, 
termed ‘ugéth (nisy), were really baked ‘upon the 
hearth’ by being covered with the hot ashes, and 
are therefore accurately rendered by the Vulgate 

* So Del. in loc., and Siegfried-Stade's Lex. For other possible 
significations of 3piD see Buthgen’s note in his Handkommentar, 
tn loc, 
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subcinericios panes (LXX ἐγκρυφίας). See BREAD, 
vol, i. p. 318. 

ἄ, We have seen (under No. 1 above) that, 
according to a possible interpretation, the top of 
the altar of burnt-offering was known as its 
‘hearth’ (Ly 6° [Heb.?]in RV). This is confirmed 
by the description in Sirach of Simon the high 
priest standing ‘ by the hearth of the altar’ (ἑστὼς 
παρ᾽ ἐσχάρᾳ βωμοῦ, Sir 50'*). The upper portion of 
the altar also receives a special name from Ezekiel, 
viz. "Ar@’é (oxwa, so Keré 4815. 1), the origin and 
precise significance of which are uncertain. Most 
recent scholars are in favour of the meaning 
adopted by the Revisers, ‘altar hearth’ (AV 
wrongly ‘altar.’*). 

The enigmatical term Ariel (Sx7s), by which 
Isaiah (29'%-) designates Jerusalem, is also, by 
various modern writers, understood in this sense 
of ‘altar hearth’ (cf. RVYm ‘hearth of God.’ Sce 
comm. of Duhm and Skinner, 72 loc.; also ARIEL 
in vol. i. with reff. there, to which add Cheyne, 
Isaiah, in Haupt’s ‘ Polychrome Bible’). 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

HEATH ("ny 'αγίαν, wy. ‘drd‘ér, ἀγριομυρίκη, ὄνος 
ἄγριος, myrica).— This is AV translation of the 
Hebrew name of a plant growing in the desert, 
doubtless identical with the ‘er‘arv of the Arabs, 
Juniperus Phenicea, L., which grows on the W. 
face of the range of the mountains of Edom, over- 
looking the ‘Arabah. Its branches, clothed with 
minute scale-like leaves, may well entitle it to the 
name ‘naked tree’? (AVm Jer 48) In this and 
the only other passage where the word occurs (Jer 
17°), RVm has ‘a tamarisk tree.’ There is another 
species of Juniper, called by the Arabs ‘ar‘ar. It 
is J. oxycedrus, L. This species is not, however, 
a desert plant. It grows in the middle and sub- 
alpine regions of Syria. Itis unlikely that this is 
the plant referred to. One species of heath, Hrica 
vertiilata, Forsk., grows on sandstone and chalky 
rocks, at an altitude of from 300 to 3500 ft., on the 
W. face of Lebanon and the chains to the north- 
ward. This cannot be the plant intended. There 
are no heaths in the desert. G. E. Post. 


HEATHEN.—The title ‘Nations’ in Scripture 
(Heb. Gowm, Gr. Hthné), originally covering the 
nations of the world as a whole, soon comes to 
aie exclusively the non-Jews, the uncircum- 
cised. Scripture casts its view, and it is a sym- 
pathetic view, over the whole human race, betore 
it treats of the forefathers of the Israelites in 
particular, Though many of the Jews of later 
times became proudly exclusive in their treatment 
of those who did not belong to the privileged 
people, the religion of Scripture gives no warrant 
or such an attitude on their part; it is funda- 
mentally characterized by the spirit of humanity. 
The synopsis of the peoples of the earth given in 
Gn 10, by connecting them all with Noah, pre- 
sents them as related to each other like kinsmen. 
Dillmann (Genesis, p. 176) points out how other 
races too, Egyptians and Pheenicians, Assyrians 
and Babylonians, even Indians and Persians, had 
a certain knowledge of the earth and its inhabit- 
ants, but usually paid little attention to foreigners, 
except when influenced by political or commercial 
reasons, and often despised them as mere bar- 
barians. ‘ Here in Genesis, on the other hand, all 
the peoples that were known by repute, most of 
whom could not have stood in any intimate rela- 
tion to the countrymen of the writer, are included 
in his survey. Al} the divisions of mankind are 
collected in a genealogical tree, and Israel is leld 
to be only an ordinary branch on the stock of 

*For $saan Aar’él, Ezk 49150 (RV Supper altar’), we should 
read as above Savin, or perhaps throughout ΝΠ, as on the 
Moabite Stone (Smend and Socin, lines 12, 17). 
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universal humanity.’ The same breadth of out- 
look is indicated in the announcements that God 
created man in His own image (Gn 1537), that He 
blessed Noah and his sons, and assigned a penalty 


for the shedding of man’s blood (Gu 9°). Even 
in giving the promise of special favour to Abraham 
and his seed, God showed Himself gracious to the 
other inhabitants of the world as well. One race 
was chosen and disciplined for the ultimate good 
of the whole. In Abraham all the families of the 
earth were to be blessed (Gn 123). 

At the same time, we see the severest treatment 
of the heathen approved of in the OT. Efforts 
were made to extirpate the Canaanites after the 
land of Pal. was entered, and the OT represents 
that it was a great sin to spare them (Ex 2327, 
Nu 335%%, Dt 20"). The disaster that befell the 
Canaanites is viewed, however, as the consequence 
of their utter moral corruption, their grievous sin 
against the light of nature; the reflection stirred 
by their ruin is comparable to that which is now 
occasioned by the action of inexorable laws of 
Providence on demoralized nations of medern 
times. Isracl was commanded to make no mar- 
riages with the inhabitants of the land that re- 
mained (Jos 2512), and to make no league with 
them (Jeg 27). The prophets had an arduous 
struggle to keep Israel’s worship of J” separate 
from that which was contaminated by the idola- 
trous heathen rites as practised on the high places. 
Heathenism, with its distinguishing feature of 
idolatry, remained a congenital faith, even to the 
people of God, and spiritual monotheism was a 
new thing which was, for obvious reasons, repug- 
nant tothem. The centralization of Jewish wor- 
ship at the temple, as enjoined in Dt, was mainly 
due to the purpose of the prophets to isolate 
the chosen people from all their heathen neigh- 
bours. The natural, racial, inherited proclivities 
of the Israelites could not be extinguished, and 
the nation could not advance in the knowledge 
and service of the true God otherwise than by 
the method of seclusion from the surrounding 
tribes. 

The prophets, however, far from cherishing a 
spirit of blind hostility towards the heathen, fore- 
see the day when the nations will be gathered 
into the one family of God’s people, having rest 
and comfort, and enjoying the blessings of the 
law that goes forth from Jerusalem. The golden 
age of the world, according to the OT, is in the 
future, and the heathen will participate in its 
glory (Is 40-66). The Bk. of Jonah sets forth 
God’s tender regard for the heathen. 

Jewish exclusiveness as towards the heatlien 
culminates in the post-exilic age. The Jews being 
shorn of political influence, became the more con- 
firmed in their devotion to their faith, and hedged 
it round with an elaborate system of ritual (the 
Levitical law). The barrier between them and 
the heathen thus became more impassable than 
ever. 

As the Greeks spread along the shores of the 
Mediter., and their speech and customs became 
more prevalent (2 Mac 4982), they, as the principal 
representatives, stood for the heathen generally 
(Ro 10!2, 1Co 1033 1918. Gal 3%; cf. Jn 7). 

The Jewish view of the heathen is marked ἣν 
conflicting elements, and needs to be superseded. 
The heathen are at once held in repugnance, and 
called to the highest honour. 

Christianity was, in the first instance, a develop- 
ment and modification of Judaism. As the world 
had needed preparation for the coming of Christ, 
so He took up the work which was begun among 
the Jews and completed it. But the principle of 
universalism is involved in His doctrine of the 
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and love; in His doctrine of God as the Father 
of individual spirits, who welcomes the returning 
rodigal on the sole condition that he repents and 
= faith (Lk 15); or, again, in His announcement 
that God is a spirit, who must be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth (Jn 459). God is the Father 
of all, and the conditions of acceptance with God 
are such as all men can and ought to fulfil. 

What was implicit in the doctrine of Christ on 
this matter was made explicit, after a period of 
conflict, with the other apostles, by St. Paul. To 
the latter there is no distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, except that the Jews, as being the better 
prepared, through the oracles of God entrusted to 
them, have the privilege of hearing the gospel 
first (Ro 3°). But the Gentiles, too, have had a 
measure of training by the law, that which is 
known through nature and conscience; and if 
they turn to God and keep the law, their uncir- 
eumcision will be counted to them for circumcision 
(Ro 24-26), Tn all this a continuous plan is seen 
to be worked out by God, for those who sincerely 
believe are the true descendants of Abraham, 
having his faith; and they are the truly arcum- 
cised, for true circumcision is of the heart (Ro 
Ὁ... 

According to the gospel, heathenism proves to 
be, not a matter of nationality, but of spirit and 
character. So in the OT the moral aspect of it 
is frequently emphasized, especially in the Psalms, 
where heathenism is often synonymous with wick: 
edness. Its essence is set forth by Christ in 
Mt 68, To the heathen mind God is a power 
that needs to be appeased or conciliated for worldly 
purposes. The world only is sought with desire— 
protection from disease or misfortune, material 
prosperity, enjoyment bodily or mental. By the 
faithful spirit, on the other hand, religion is made 
the first choice, and the God who is worshipped 
is seen in His true character, is recognized as the 
true God; He is reverenced as a righteous Spirit, 
and loved more than aught else for His fatherly 
goodness. In this way distinctions of race, name, 
or profession pass over into such as are moral and 
spiritual. See FOREIGNER, GENTILE, GER. 

G. FERRIES. 

HEAVEN.—The word ‘heaven’ is used in a 
variety of senses in the OT and NT, but especially 
in that of the dwelling-place of God, the abode 
from which Christ came and to which He has 
returned, and the destination of the perfected 
saints. The etymological associations of the term 
are extensive. It is of uncertain root, though it 
maay be connected with the Lat. capere, and the 
Eng. have and heave. It appears in different forms 
in many European languages, Sw. hefva, Da. 
haeve, Go. hafjan, Ic. hefju, hifinn, Ger. heben, 
OHG heffan, AS hebban, ME heuen ; Chaucer, CT, 
552; in Robert of Gloucester, however, hebben. 
(See Skeat, Etymol. Dict.*). 

In the OT it usually represents oy, Aram. 
poy, which expresses ‘heaven’ in respect of its 
height ; and in the NT οὐρανός, οὐρανοί, which may 
be connected with ὄρνυμι Ξε ἐϊέ, heave (cf. Ger. Left, 
Seot. ‘the lift’), andthe Vedie varuna, from var= 
tegere (see M, Miller, Oxford Hssays, p. 41). In 
the LAX οὐρανὸς stands not only for oy, any, but 
also for ὃν, τήνδ, Dip, pow, nisin, San, otva, yan. In 
our AV the word ‘heaven’ represents in addition 
to oy mainly three words of different significa- 
tions, Ὁ, ΕἸ, o’pay. But there are also certain 
words of which it is erroneously made the equiva- 
lent. One of these is the term S44, which expresses 
the idea of roundness, and is rendered ‘ heaven’ in 
Ps 7718 (Α VY), asif it meant the ‘round orb of thesky,’ 
but which conveys rather the notion of a ‘whirl,’ and 
may be best rendered ‘whirlwind’ (so RV). Another 
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‘on the heavens.’ But while the term might be 
taken, as it is by some, in the sense of the large 
expanse of the sky, it is more accordant with its 
usual meaning to take it in the sense of ‘ deserts.’ 
Another is the term mp y, which is rendered 
‘darkness’ by the Syr. and the Vulg., and 
‘heavens’ in the AV in Is 5”; but it means 
properly ‘droppings,’ ‘clouds,’ and expresses prob- 
ably the idea ot the clouds ready to discharge their 
rains. In Ps 899: 87, too, the word pow is rendered 
‘heaven,’ which properly denotes ‘ dust,’ and may 
best be rendered the ‘clouds’ or the ‘skies.’ 

The chief ideas attached to the word ‘ heaven’ 
in the OT, therefore, are the following. It is 
used (1) in the largest sense, to signify the one 
half of the whole system of things, the upper 
division of the created world, the phrase ‘ the 
heavens and the earth’ expressing the universe as 
a whole (Gn 1’). More specifically it is used (2) 
to denote the firmament (στερέωμα), the sky, the 
expanse which God made on the second day of Ilis 
creative work, aiter the formation of the ‘earth’ 
and the institution of ‘day’ and ‘night’ (Gn 158" §), 
This ‘expanse’ is represented as dividing the 
waters above from the waters beneath. In speak- 
ing of it in its different aspects, the OT writers 
employ a great variety of terms, both literal and 
boldly metaphorical, which naturally move within 
the limits of the popular conceptions that pre- 
vailed among the Semitie and other ancient 
peoples on the subject of the system of things, and 
the place which he earth held in it as its centre 
and the proper object of God’s creative action. The 
simple ideas which nieet us in ancient Greek poetry 
(ef. Homer, H. xvii. 425, Od. i111. 2; Pindar, Ol. Od. 
10, Nem. vi. 3) and in the oldest literature of the 
East (e.g. the Vedic hymns, the Babylonian tablets, 
etc.), are also expressed in the OT. The ‘ firma- 
ment,’ or vault of heaven, is described in terms of 
a strong cover, curtain, or roof provided for the 
earth (Is 407, Ps 1045), resting on pillars, on the 
mountains and the waters of the earth (25 22°, Job 
26", Pr 87-29), Its beauty is described as that of 
crystal or sapphire (Ex 24!°, Job 37", Ezk 1°°*5). It 
is represented as the region of the fowls, the winds, 
the clouds (Dn 413 7?:%), In it the ancient Heb- 
rews, like the Greeks and Romans (cf. Plutarch, 
De plac. phil. 24, Pliny, 2%), conceived God to 
have placed the fixed stars and the planets (Gn 1”, 
Is 1422 344), 

It is used also (3) to denote the peculiar abode 
of Deity, with which the ideas of elevation, 
majesty, glory, power, holiness, unchangeableness 
are associated. It is the place to which prayer 
ascends (2 Ch 30%”), which makes J’’s throne (Is 6! 
601), which is His peculiar possession in contrast 
with the earth which He has given to the sons of 
men (Ps 115!), Itis the ‘height’ or ‘ heights’ (Job 
9212, Ps 1481), supramundane, above the firmament 
and all created things (Ps 29% 1° 1047-8). As the 
dwelling-place of God it is described in terms of a 
temple, asanctuary, a palace, athrone(Ps114, Mic1?, 
Uab 2” ete.). The ideas of the supramundane 
abode are taken so naturally from the visible 
things of the niundane holy place, which was the 
centre of the Jewish worship of God and the place 
where He was specially to be found, that it is 
sometimes difheult to say which of the two was 
immediately in the writer’s thought (e.g. in Is 6; 
see Riehm, ΠΤ, under the word ZHimel). It is 
the place, too, in which God has His court of angels 
(Job 16 2}, implicitly). But while it is often thus 
spoken of as the peculiar habitation of God, it 18 
also described as incapable of containing Him, and 
the prophets declare His greatness to be sucli as to 
surpass all the bounds of space and all idea of 
residence within the limits even of the heaven of 
heavens (Is 4013 661; ef. 1 IX 8°’). 
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But itis also used, (4), in the eschatological sense, 
to express the new constitution of things which 
shall in the end take the place of the present im- 
perfect order. In many passages the quality of the 
changeless and enduring is aseribed to ‘ heaven,’ 
especially in contrast with the mutable earth and 
the perishable life of man (Jos 11%, Ps 7271 
8929, Jer 31%- 96 33%: 75), But it is also exhibited 
as an aspect of the changeful and transitory, as 
contrasted with the changeless being and eternal 
years of God Himself (Ps 102-77, Is 515). And the 
OT looks forward to a day of divine judgment, 
the issue of which shall be the dissolution of the 
present order, the renewal of the system of things, 
and the creation of a glorious condition of which 
a restored heaven shall form part (Is 65!” 667). 

The NT takes over the general OT idea of 
‘heaven,’ but with certain differences and enlarge- 
ments. It has the same general conception of 
‘heaven ’asa region aboveearth. Asthe OT speaks 
of a ladder reaching to heaven (Gn 28"), of Elijah 
as going ‘up’ in a whirlwind to heaven (2 K 2"), of 
the ‘heights’ of heaven (Job 11°), etc., so the NT 
speaks of the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing in relation to heaven (Jn 1°), of St. Paul as 
‘caught up’ to the third heaven (2 Co 122), of St. 
John as seeing a door opened in heaven and hearing 
a voice saying, ‘Come up hither’ (Rev 4), of the 
holy city as descending from God out of heaven 
(Rev 217), ete. In the NT it is also the name 
given to the peculiar dwelling-place of God, and 
Christ’s doctrine of God as our ‘ Father in heaven’ 
adds to the OT conception of its majesty and 
remoteness and holiness the new ideas of security, 
grace, and love. The whole conception of heaven 
as the habitation of Deity is made more definite 
by its being presented as the scene of the present 
life and activity of Christ. It is the place from 
which He came to earth and to which He re- 
ascended (Mk 16”, Lk 9451. Ac 1"); the habitation 
which ‘must receive’ Him ‘ until the times of the 
restitution of all things’ (Ac 34); the scene of His 
present reign and His present work. In heaven He 
is in ‘ the presence of bod * (He 922, and there His 
glory can be seen (Jn 17%). The scene of Christ’s 
risen life and the work of intercession which He 
carries on init are deseribed with special fulness 
in the Ep. to the Heb., and in terms of the ancient 
Jewish sanctuary, its conditions, its sanctities, and 
its services (He 81° 94), Heaven is also the abode 
of the angels (Mt 1810 22°, Rev 35), and the place 
from which the Holy Ghost is sent down (1 P 1.2), 

It is chiefly in its eschatological applications 
that the word ‘heaven’ is used in the NT. The 
idea of a renewal of heaven as well as earth that 
is associated in the OT with the judgment of the 
end, is given more distinctly inthe NT. In certain 
large and significant passages the NT speaks of 
a redemption of the whole creation from the 
bondage of corruption (Ro 87), of a gathering 
together and a reconciliation of things in heaven 
as well as things on earth (Eph 110, Col 1”), οἵ ἃ 
time of the restitution of all things (Ac 37), of a 
day when all things shall be madc new (Rev 215), 
of the formation of a ‘new heaven’ as well as ‘a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness’ (2 P 
312-13) Rev 21}, The NT associates this renewal 
of the heavens with Christ’s Second Coming and 
the Final Judgment, and connects the hope of a 
new scene and order for man’s life with that of the 
final perfection of his life. Further, in the NT 
‘heaven’ is in particular the final home of the 
righteous. Itis the place which Christ has gone 
to prepare for them (Jn 143), the place from which 
He is to come with His holy angels (Mt 24°, Mk 
13%, Lk 2177, Rev 1*) for the final arbitrament of 
things, and into which His own shall be received 
that they may be with Him and see His glory 
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(Mt 5%, Lk 6%, 2 Cor 5}, Eph 6°, He 10* etce.). 
So it is the sum of all good, and the goal of man’s 
hove (Mt 6%, Lk 6 10”, Ph 3%, 1 P 14, He 127), 

There are other questions regarding the ‘heaven’ 
of the Bible whieh are of interest and require 
consideration. Some relate to the use of the term, 
others to the ideas of heaven which find expression 
in the Seriptures. Among these is the question 
whether the word‘ heaven’ or ‘heavens’ oecurseither 
in the OT or in the NT asa metonymy for God. 
The Jew of later times had so exaggerated a sense 
of the sanctity of the divine name, that he did not 
allow himself to utter the most proper designation 
of God, but had recourse to equivalents. There is 
abundant evidence to show that by our Lord’s time 
the word ‘heaven’ or ‘ heavens’ was in frequent use 
in this way ; and it 15 held by not a few competent 
scholars that the Jewish formula orpy ma>p is an 
instance of this, and that St. Matthew’s phrase, 
‘the kingdom of heaven,’ is literally the same as 
‘the kingdom of God,’ which is the expression of the 
other evangelists and of St. Paul (see Cremer, Bid.- 
theol. Lex., sub voce βασιλεία ; Thayer’s Lex., sub 
voce οὐρανός ; Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 265; Jhrb. f. prot. Theol. 1876, 
p. 166, ete.; Schiirer, H/P, Eng. tr. div. It. 
vol. ii. p. 171). The instances of this use furnished 
by the Bible are at the best very scanty, and even 
the most probable cases are negatived by many. 
There seems, however, to be at least one sufficiently 
clear instance in the OT (Dn 4%), and another, 
though more disputable, in the NT (Lk 1618), where, 
however, it may be (as it is taken, ¢e.g., by Meyer 
and others) a personification of the heavenly world 
‘as injured and offended.’ 

Another question is whether the conception 
of a serves of heavens is found in the Scriptures. 
This has been answered in the negative, and the 
terms which seem to imply the influence of such a 
conception have been taken for plurals of majesty, 
or large,rhetorical expressions of the idea of infinity, 
But the evidence is all in favour of the affirma- 
tiveanswer. The plural form of the Hebrew word 
points in that direction. Much more decidedly 
is this the case with such forms as ‘ the heaven of 
heavens’ (Dt 1044, 1K 8, Ps 1484), ‘all the 
heavens’ (Eph 4! RV), ‘the third heaven’ (2 Co 
127), ‘The same may be said of the peculiar phrase 
‘in the heavenly places,’ or ‘in the heavenlies’ 
(ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις), which occurs five times in the 
Ep. to the Eph. (1* 7° 2% 810 6), and has in each a 
local sense. ΤῸ which must be added the idea of 
Christ as the great High Pnest who has ‘ passed 
through the heavens’ (He 4), and is ‘made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 7%), The aftirma- 
tive reply is also in harmony with the fact that 
the idea of a plurality of heavens prevailed among 
other ancient peoples, and in particular among 
those that were in contact with the Jewish nation 
at different periods of its history, such as the 
Babylonians and the Persians. This conclusion is 
further confirmed by the large place which is given 
to this idea in the Rabbinical literature, and in 
the apocalyptie and other pseudepigraphie books, 
both Jewish and Cliristian,—especially the Slavonic 
Enoch, the apocalyptic parts of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, 4 Ezra, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, the Apocalypses of Moses, Ezra, John, 
Isaac, Jacob. 

With this is connected the further question 
whether the plurality that is recognized is one of 
three heavens or of seven. It has been thought 
by some that only the idea of a series of three 
heavens is found in Seripture. It has been pro- 
nounced by some (Estius, Le Clerc, Bengel) to be 
the doctrine of the Bible that there are only three 
heavens. Origen (Con. Cels. vi. p. 289) denied 
that St. Paul had the idea of seven heavens, and the 
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idea of a threefold heaven obtained a considerable 
place in the Church (Suicer, Thes. 1. p. 520, etc.). 
But the evidence which bears out the existence 
of the idea ofa plurality of heavens also favours 
the idea of a sevenfold series of heavens. Among 
the Babylonians a sevenfold division of heavens 
seems to have prevailed. They had the conception 
of seven world-zones ; they surrounded their cities, 
Erech and Ecbatana, with seven walls; they 
thought of hell as divided into seven parts by 
seven walls. And though no explicit reference to 
it appears to have been discovered as yet among 
the inscriptions, it is reasonable to suppose that 
their heaven was also divided into seven sections 
(Jensen, Josm. der Babyl. pp. 232-252; Sayce, 
Hib. Lect. pp. 221-227). In the Zoroastrian books, 
but not in the earliest, we find the idea of a suc- 
cession of seven heavens, which were traversed 
by Sosioch in seven days, Zarathrustra himself 
occupying a golden throne in the seventh. The 
Jews were familiar, too, with the planets, of 
which four are mentioned by name in the OT 
(2 Καὶ 1739, Am 536, Is 142 461 65"). The same con- 
ception of seven heavens appears to have been 
almost universal among the Rabbis, only R. Juda 
being mentioned as diverging from the general 
doctrine, and teaching the existence of but two 
heavens. The pseudepigraphic writings, and very 
definitely the Slavonic Enoch and the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, give the same 
enumeration of the heavens, and describe them at 
length. It is hazardous to infer, as Meyer does, 
from the notice of Paradise in 2 Co 12* that St. Paul 
thought of it as higher than the third heaven and 
belonging to a fourth heaven; for in the pseud- 
epigraphic literature Paradise is repeatedly repre- 
sented as being in the third heaven. But, in view 
of the evidence, the most reasonable conclusion is 
that the conception of the heavens which pervades 
the OT and the NT (not excepting the Pauline 
writings, though St. Paul mentions only the third 
heaven and Paradise) is that of a series of seven 
heavens. 

This idea of a plurality of heavens as it appears 
in the Biblical writings, however, is free from the 
extravagances and puerilities which we find associ- 
ated with it in the extra-canonical literature. In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 6.4.» 
curious details are given of each of the several 
heavens. ‘The first is full of darkness and gloom ; 
the second, of fire, ice, and snow. The third con- 
tains the hosts that are to execute judgment on 
the spirits of deceit and of Beliar. In the fourth 
are thrones and authorities; in the fifth and the 
sixth are angels with different offices. In the 
seventh dwells the Great Glory. In the Slavonic 
Enoch there is a still more elaborate description. 
In the first heaven, it is there said, are ‘a very 
great sea,’ and ‘the elders and the rulers of the 
stars,’ and treasuries of snow, ice, clouds, and 
dew. In the second are the prisoners reserved for 
eternal judgment. In the third are found the 
Garden of Eden, and the tree of life and an olive 
tree ever distilling oil. In the fourth are seen the 
course of the sun and moon, the angels, and the 
phenixes and the chalkidri that wait upon the 
sun, In the fifth are the watchers, troubled and 
silent, on account of their fallen brethren. In the 
sixth are seven bands of angels, very bright and 
glorious, students of the courses of sun, moon, and 
stars, also the angels over the souls of men, with 
seven plicenixes, seven cherubim, and seven six- 
winged creatures. In the seventh are the heaven! 
hosts, the ten great orders of angels, and the Lor 
Himself on His lofty throne. In the Rabbinical 
books we find similar trivialities. In the Beresh. 
rabba, c. 6, the Bammidbar rabba, ο. 17, and the 
Chagiga, xil. 6, e.g., the differences between the 


several heavens are given in extreme and fanciful 
detail. The first or lowest heaven is called Vilon 
(pon, Lat. velwm), and is empty. The second is 
called Rakia, and contains the sun, moon, and 
stars. The third is called Shechakim, and contains 
the mills that grind the manna for the righteous. 
The fourth is called Zebdul, and in it are the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the temple, the altar, and 
Michael. The fifth is named JZaon, in which are 
the ‘hosts of angels, praising God by night, but 
keeping silent by day that God may hear the 
praises of Israel.’ The sixth is named Machon, 
and it holds the treasuries of the snow, hail, rain, 
and dew. The seventh is known as Aravoth, the 
seat of judgment and righteousness, with the 
treasuries of life, peace, and blessing. In it, too, 
are the souls of the righteous dead, the spirits and 
souls of men yet to be born, and the dew with 
which the dead shall be awaked. And in it are 
the Seraphim, Ophannim, Chayyoth, and other 
orders of angels (cf. Dante, Par. c. 27), and God 
Himself on His eternal throne. The Ascension of 
Isaiah gives another incongruous description of the 
series of heavens, 

Similar speculations, and, if possible, even more 
tasteless and absurd, appear to have been indulged 
in by certain heretical leaders and their sects. 
Irenzeus (Cont. Her. bk. i. ὁ. v. 2) and Tertullian 
(Adv. Valent. 20) speak of the fancics of the 
Valentinians on the subject. From Irenaeus (Adv. 
Her. bk. i. ὁ. xxx. 4, 5), Origen (Con. Cols. vi. 31), 
and Epiph. (Τῶν. xxvi. 10), we learn also that the 
Ophites held the doctrine of a Hebdomad of heavens 
ruled by seven potentates. Others, e.g. the Gnostic 
Marcus (Iren. Adv. Her. bk. 1. ¢. xvil. 1), reckoned 
eight heavens, and Basilides (August. De Her. 1. 4) 
held there were 365. Nor are the Christian apoca- 
lypses, such as the Apoc. Mosis, the Apoc. Esdre, 
the Apoc. Johannis, less given to such specula- 
tions. The belief in a series of seven heavens, 
with some of the curious theories which prevailed 
so extensively on the subject, penetrated indeed 
into the Christian Church, and was more or less 
favoured by some of the leading Fathers. Clement 
of Alexandria, e.g., mentions it in terms which 
suggest that he did not question its validity 
(Strom. iv. 25). Origen refers to it in much the 
same way, explaining, however, that there was no 
authoritative doctrine on the subject (De prince. 
ii. 11). Augustine has an uncertain theory of his 
own, implying three heavens (De Gen. ad (it. xii. 
5, 27). Even near the end of the 4th cent. these 
notions held such a place in Christian thought, 
that Philastrius pronounced it a heresy to deny 
the plurality of the heavens, though the question 
of the particular number, whether two, three, or 
seven, was left open (De Her. bk. 94), At last, 
however, the reaction came, and Chrysostom de- 
clared the whole conception of a series of heavens 
to be a human fancy, and contrary to Scripture. 
Repudiated by the Church, it was adopted by 
Mohammedanism. It is affirmed in the Koran 
(e.g. c. 22, 41), and in later Mohammedan writings 
it appears in the crudest possible forms. 

The ideas of ‘heaven’ and the ‘heavens’ which 
are expressed in Scripture are of a different order. 
Neither in the OT nor in the NT have we any- 
thing like those far-fetched ineptitudes. It is the 
more remarkable that it should be so, in view of 
the fact that these things prevailed so long and 
so widely, and had so great a hold, not only of 
ethnic faith, but also of Jewish and Christian 
thought. Later Christian theology has relapsed. 


from time to time into such theorizings, distin- 


guishing between the heaven of clouds, the heaven 
of stars, and the empyrean; between the visable 
heaven or firmament, the spiritual heaven, the 
abode of saints and angels, and the intellectual 
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heaven, which is the scene of the immediate vision of 
God (Zlucidar. ce. 3); between the celum sidereum, 
the calum crystallinum, and the celum empyreum 
(John of Dam., Thomas Aquin., ete.) ; or between 
the regio nubifera, the regio astrifera, and the 
regio angelifera (Grotius). But such strained re- 
finements have no place in the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. In all their statements the Biblical 
books have the notes of simplicity and restraint. 
In many things they practise a reverent reserve. 

There is at the same time a progress in the ideas 
of heaven which appear in them. These become 
more definite, more spiritual, and more sharply 
contrasted both in purity and in elevation with 
the conceptions found elsewhere. It was not alien 
to the common Jewish understanding, as it is seen 
in the curious literature of Judaism, to associate 
the presence of evil aud trouble with one or other 
of the divisions of heaven. In the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarehs the second heaven is the 
habitation of the spirits of the lawless who are 
in eonfinement and punishment. In the Slavonie 
Enoch the second heaven contains the apostate 
angels who had transgressed with their prince, 
and were in reserve there against the judgment. 
In the third heaven, according to the same book, 
Enoch saw not only the Garden of Eden, but in 
its northern region a plaee of punishment, whieh 
had ‘fire on all sides and on all eold and ice,’ 
prepared for those who dishonoured God on earth 
and committed deeds of evil. And in the fifth 
heaven he saw the many hosts of the Watchers 
(ἐγρήγοροι), with their countenances withered and 
melancholy and their lips always silent, by reason 
of their sadness for their brethren, who rebelled in 
lust of empire and were inprisoned in the dark- 
ness of the second heaven. Sueh ideas were not 
altogether strange to the dramatic imagination of 
the OT, as is seen in the representation of the 
lying spirit that stood before the Lord (1 K 2274), 
and in the appearance of Satan along with the 
angels in the presence of God (Job 16: ἴ 921.3. ἢ, In 
the NT the nearest approach to sueh eonceptions 
is the Pauline designation of the ‘heavenly places,’ 
the superterrestrial regions, as the sphere in which 
‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’ dwell and work 
(Eph 6). But in all its positive elements the 
Bible view of heaven is far removed from these 
things; and the vision which the NT Apocalypse 
gives of war in heaven between Michael with his 
angels and the dragon with his, ends in the over- 
throw of the latter, and the casting of the con- 
quered ones ‘out into the earth.’ 

Moreover, the ideas of heaven as the dwelling- 
place of God and the final abode and recompense 
of the righteous, move on in the course of the 
revelation of truth which is made in the Scriptures 
to larger and loftier things. In the OT heaven as the 
dwelling-place of God is presented cliiefly in relation 
to the divine majesty and remoteness. In the NT 
is appears in the new and higher aspect of the 
Father’s house, the place that has received the 
risen Christ, the scene of the activity of the great 
High Priest and the Advocate with the Father 
(He 415,1 Jn 91). In the OT it is scarcely known 
as the future inheritance of the righteous. The 
eye of the OT looked mainly on the present, and 
the consummation which it expected was one that 
was to take place on earth. It had glimpses of 
things beyond, and at last rose to a clearer and 
more definite vision of an after life. But the 
completion of life which it looked to was some- 


thing to be realized in this world, and the heaven | 


which made its hope was a heaven to be found 
mainly in the joy of a near fellowship with God 
here and now. In the NT’ the heaven which is 
to be our final home and the goal of our hope is 
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time, not only superterrestrial, but supramundane, 
the transcendent heaven which is brought to ight 
in the gospel. 

The nature of this heaven, its conditions, and 
the things in which its blessedness eonsists, are 
nowhere given in definite or dogmatic state- 
ment. They are presented to faith and to the 
spiritual imagination by many suggestive ex- 
pressions and by a great variety οἱ figurative 
phrases. Heaven itself is described as a king- 
dom, one ‘prepared from the foundation of the 
world,’ the ‘Father’s kingdom,’ the ‘kingdom 
of God,’ an ‘eternal’ or ‘everlasting kingdom’ 
(Mt 25% 26%, Lk 2216 9 Ῥ 1", Jude”); an inherit- 
ance, one of which we have the ‘earnest’ here, 
the ‘inheritance of the saints in light,’ an ‘ eterna! 
inheritance,’ an ‘inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away’ (Eph 1%, 
Col 1, He 9, 1 P 14); a ‘house of many man- 
sions’ (Jn 14!); a place prepared by Christ (Jn 
14%); a ‘better eountry,’ a ‘city prepared’ 
(He 1116. Once atleast it is described as Paradise 
(Lk 23%)—a term probably of Median origin, 
selected by the LXX as the rendering for the 
Garden of Eden, and used in Jewish literature to 
express the idea of a home of innocence and peace, 
with reference sometimes to the Eden of the past, 
sometimes to an Eden of the future, sometimes to an 
earthly Eden, sometimes to a heavenly (see article 
on PARADISE). Its life is set forth as an existence 
like that of the angels (Mk 12°, Lk 20°), an 
‘eternal life’ (Jude), a ‘life that is life indeed’ 
(1 Ti 6%), a ‘rest’ (He 4! ete., Rev 14:3), a life of 
worship, praise, service (Rev 5’ etc., 224). Its happi- 
ness is expressed by a rich and varied imagery, as 
reward, a ‘great reward,’ a ‘full reward,’ royalty, an 
everlasting reign, an everlasting existence, a partak- 
ing of the tree of life and the hidden manna, a new 
name, the dignity of a pillar in the temple of God, 
a place on the throne, praise, honour, glory, that 
which is within the veil, the presence of God’s 
glory, a prize, a crown, the ‘crown of life,’ a ‘crown 
of righteousness,’ the promise, a manifestation, a 
salvation from wrath, the adoption, the vision of 
God, the being like Christ, the seeing of Him as 
He is, joy, ‘exceeding joy,’ ‘the joy of the Lord’ 
(Mt 513. 1 Co 34, Col 8%, 2 Jn 4, Rev 2212, 2 Tj 212, 
Rev 225, He 1053, Rev 2717 3-21, 1 P 17, He 6”, 
Jude™, Ph 3", 2 Ti 4’, 1 Co 9%, 2 Ti 4, Ja 1,1 P 5, 
Rev 21°, He 9:5, Ro 8:5 59, 2 Ti 910. Ro 835, Rev 224, 
1 Jn 37, Jude 4, Mt 257). 

Theology has sought to answer many questions re- 
lating to heaven which Scripture suggests, but which 
it does not itself follow to their conclusions. It has 
occupied itself with the question as to how the 
spirituality and omnipresence of the Divine Being 
can be reconciled with the predication of heaven as 
His peculiar dwelling-place. It has also discussed 
the question whether heaven is to be regarded as a 
plaee or only asa condition. ‘These are questions 
which are beyond the range of our present faculties 
and experience. Scripture freely speaks, on the 
one hand, of God as everywhere present and as 
manifesting Himself in diflerent ways in all parts 
of [lis creation, and, on the other hand, as specially 
present in heaven and manifesting His glory in a 
peculiar sense there. And we can only say that it 
is with Him, though in a higher sense, as it is 
with the sun ‘which shines everywhere, yet 
especially displays its full splendour in the firma- 
ment’ (Oosterzee, Chr. Dog. p. 258). Neither can 
we disconnect the idea of locality absolutely from 
our conception of heaven. It belongs to the con- 
dition of our present mental life and experience to 
think of heaven more or less in terms of locality, 
even when we think of God who is spirit, much 
more when we think of the future home of beings 


a heaven that is above this world and beyond | like ourselves. 
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Theology also has engaged itself greatly (in 
some eras, however, much more than in others) 
with the question of the nature of the existence in 
heaven, the heavenly activities, the felicities of 
heaven. Sometimes it has committed itself to 
rude, material, sensuous conceptions ; sometimes 
it has defined heaven as essentially a condition of 
passivity, contemplation, or quiescence. But for the 
most part, and in the case of its greatest names, it 
has avoided these extremes. Even Justin Martyr 
(Adv. Her. 57), Irenzeus (οί, i. 8), and the Fathers 
who accepted the millenarian doctrine, thought of 
the immediate communion with God as the essence 
of the blessedness of heaven. Origen affirmed 
the progress of life in heaven, and dwelt largely 
on the intellectual conditions of heaven, regarding 
its chief joy as found in the satisfaction of the 
desire of knowledge (De prin. ΤΙ. xi.2). Greg. Naz. 
(Orat. xvi. 9), Greg. Nyss. (Orat. Cat. c. 40) and 
others, placed its felicity chiefly in the increase of 
knowledge and in intercourse with all the saints. 
Augustine (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 29, 30), agreeing with all 
others that the enjoyment of God is the substance 
of the bliss of heaven, added specially to that the 
recovery of man’s true liberty. While the mystics 
of all ages have inclined to reduce the various 
Scriptural representations of heaven to metaphors 
of subjective states, the schoolmen generally con- 
strued them as implying locality, and speculated 
on the region, its divisions, and its employments. 
Extreme realistic views of heaven have been advyo- 
zated by theosophic theologians in all times. And 
in the system of Emmanuel Swedenborg, with its 
principle of correspondence, in virtue of which the 
spiritual world is the outbirth of the invisible 
mental world and the natural world that of the 
spiritual world, we have a curious doctrine of the 
constitution of heaven as the subject of a reve- 
lation, and find the existence of three distinct 
heavens, consisting of three orders of angels, 
affirmed, 

The Scriptures themselves are silent on many 
things on which theology has dilated. They give 
us a large, general view of heaven as the final 
home of God’s servants ; of its rewards as having 
degrees corresponding to the character and the 
service ; of its blessedness as found in freedom from 
all sin, pain, sorrow, in the manifestation of the 
eternal love and glory, in the realization of hope, 
the possession of all good, the presence of Christ, the 
immediate vision and fellowship of God. It leaves 
much to the sanctified imagination, and makes 
its final teaching this—‘ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him’ (1 Co 2°). 
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5. D. F. SALMOND. 

HEAYE-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE, 


HEAYINESS.—Besides the literal sense of pon- 
derous, heavy is used in two fig. meanings: 1. 
Burdensome, as Nu 114 ‘T am not able to bear all 
this people alone, because it is too heavy for me’; 
1 Es 5” ‘But the heathen of the land lying heavy 
upon the inhabitants of Judea,. .. hindered their 
building’ (ἐπικοιμώμενα [Fritzsche conjec. ἐπικείμενα) 
τοῖς ἐν Τῇ Ιουδαίᾳ); Wis 1771 ‘Over them only was 
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spread an heavy night’ (βαρεῖα) ; 2 Mac 5% ‘ Mene- 
laus, who worse than all the rest bare an heavy hand 
over the citizens’ (ὑπερήρετο τοῖς πολίταις, RV ‘ ex- 
alted himself against his fellow-citizens’). Cf. T, 
Lever, Sermons (Arber, p. 64), ‘ And their landlords 
which shuld defend them, be most heavye maisters 
unto them.’ 2. Sorrowful, as 1K 20% ‘And the 
king of Israel went to his house heavy and 
displeased’ (1p); 1 Es 87 ‘And as soon as I had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and the 
holy garment, and pulled off the hair from off 
my head and beard, and sat me down sad and very 
heavy’ (σύννους καὶ περίλυπος, RV ‘sad and full of 
heaviness’); 2 Es 12% ‘Be of good comfort, Ὁ 
Israel; and be not heavy, thou house of Jacob’ 
(noli tristari; RV ‘be not sorrowful’); Mk 1438 
‘And he taketh with him Peter and James and 
Jolin, and began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy’ (ἀδημονεῖν, RV ‘sore troubled’). So Lk 18” 
Tind. ‘ When he heard that, he was hevy; for he 
was very ryche’; Is 15 Cov. ‘The whole heade is 
sick, and the herte is very hevy’; Hall, Works, ii. 
144 (on ‘Jairus and his daughter’), ‘ What a con- 
fusion there is in worldly sorrow? The mother 
shreekes, the servants cry out; the people make 
lamentation, the minstrelles howle, and strike dole- 
fully ; so as the eare might question whether the 
ditty or the instrument were more heavie’; Eras- 
mus, The Commune Crede, Eng. tr., fol. 736, ‘And 
that Christ suffered in soule also, even his owne 
selfe doth witnesse, sayenge, My souleis hevy even 
unto the deathe.’ 

The adv. heavily means ‘with difficulty’ in 
Ex 14% ‘And took off their chariot wheels that 
they drave them heavily’ (n7253, lit. ‘ with heavi- 
ness,’ the only example of the Heb. word). The 
meaning is rare in Eng. ; cf. Mt 13% Rhem. ‘ For 
the hart of this people is waxed grosse, and with 
their eares they have heavily heard, and their eies 
they have shut.’ Heavily occurs also once in the 
sense of grievously, oppressively, Is 47° ‘upon the 


‘ancient hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke’; 
4, 


and once as sorrowfully, Ps 35 ‘I bowed down 
heavily, as one that mourneth for his mother’ (RV 
‘I bowed down mourning’; see Abbott, Original 
Texts, 1891, p. 214). 

Heaviness occurs often, but always with the 
meaning of grief. Thus Pr 10! ‘ A wise son maketh 
a glad father: but a foolish son is the heaviness 
of his mother’; 12” ‘Heaviness in the heart of 
man maketh it stoop: but a good word maketh it 
glad’; Is 61° ‘To appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness’; 1 Es 8" ‘T sat still full of 
heaviness until the evening sacrifice’ (περίλυπος) ; 
2 Es 108 ‘And now, seeing we all mourn and are 
sad, for we are all in heaviness, art thou grieved 
for one son?’ (‘quoniam omnes contristati sumus,’ 
RV ‘seeing we are all in sorrow’); Sir 22? ‘She 
that liveth dishonestly is her father’s heaviness ’ (els 
λύπην γεννήσαντος, RV ‘the grief of him that begat 
her’); 3818 ‘of heaviness cometh death, and the 
heaviness of the heart breaketh strength’ (both 
λύπη, RV both ‘sorrow’); Ro 9? and 2 Co 2! (both 
λύπη, RV both ‘ sorrow’); 1 P 1° ‘ Ye are in heavi- 
ness’ (λυπηθέντες, RV ‘ Ye have been put to grief’); 
Ph 2% «For he longed after you all, and was full of 
heaviness’ (ἀδημονῶν, RV ‘ was sore troubled’). In 
their Preface the AV translators say of the Scrip- 
tures, ‘If we be ignorant, they will instruct us; if 
out of the way, they will bring us home; if out of 
order, they will reforme us; if in heaviness, com- 
fort us; i? dull, quicken us; if colde, inflame us.’ 
The older versions have the word very often, as 
Jn 16° Wye. ‘sorwe, or heuynesse, hath fulfillid 
youre herte’; Ps 30° Cov. ‘hevynesse maye well 
endure for a night, but joye commeth in the 
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mornynge’ (Cran. ‘hevynesse maye endure for a 
night,’ and so Pr. Bk.). Cf. Erasmus, The Com- 
mune Crede, fol. 316, ‘Agayn of the defaulte and 
wante of fayth springeth superstition, sorcerie, 
idolatry, and covetousness cosen to it, ambition, 
blasphemy, hevynes, desperation, pride, fear of 
death, desyre of vengeaunce, fynally what so ever 
vices or synnes do raygne in the whole worlde.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

HEBER (125 ‘association’ or ‘spell,’ from 
sin to ‘unite,’ especially by spells: possibly 
connected with Habiri, Journal of Dibl. Lit. x1. 
118, xii. 61).—4. A man of Asher and son of 
Beriah (Gn 46", Nu 26%, 1 Ch 731. 3). He founded 
what appears from the last passage to have been 
the principal clan in his tribe. The gentilic name 
Heberites occurs in Nu 26%. 2. The Kenite, 
according to Jg 4” 5%, husband of Jael. He 
separated himself (Jg 44) from his Bedéwin caste 
of Kenites or nomad smiths, whose wanderings 
were confined chiefly to the south of Judah, and 
settled for a time near Kedesh, on the plain to the 
west of the Sea of Galilee (Conder, Tent- Work, 
ii, 182; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 369, note 1). 
According to the narrative of Jg, Sisera in his 
flight after defeat by Barak was invited by Jael to 
take refuge in her husband’s encampment, and was 
there killed by her in his sleep. But Jg 5° is 
shown by the metre to be probably a gloss from 
411 which again appears to relate to a different 
locality from that of 4%. On the whole it is not 
unlikely that two traditions are blended, and that 
in the original stories the unnamed wife of Heber 
dealt with Jabin in a similar way to that of Jael 
with Sisera. 3. A man of Judah, son (1 Ch 48) 
of Mered by his Jewish, as distinguished from his 
Egyp., wife. Beyond his genealogy, nothing is 
recorded of him except that he was the ‘ father’ or 
founder of Soco. 4% A Benjamite and member of 
the family of Elpaal (1 Ch 8"), which appears to 
have been of pure Heb. blood on both sides, as 
contrasted with its kindred of partially Moabite 
descent (1 Ch 88:1. R. W. Moss. 


HEBREW, ‘2077 (ay, DAY, Ov Tay). —Ebrew (Shaks. 
I Hen, IV. τι. iv. 198; AV 1611 Dt 15 heading): 
Ebreus (Wycel. 2 Co 11%): through Norm. Hebreu, 
Hebreus, ’EBpatos, Aram. ‘tbrai, det. forms, 
‘ibra@’ ah, ibrayah (ay, msa2y, a I2y, Dalm. Jid.-Padl. 
Aram. Gramm. p. 155). The Greeks were thus 
evidently first acquainted with the word through 
Aramaic-speaking peoples. If, as may be pre- 
sumed, this was by way of N. Syria and Asia 
Minor, it throws no light on the date at which they 
came personally in touch with the Hebrews. As, 
however, Ἔ βραῖος occurs only in later Greek (LXX, 
Pausanias ; v. infra), it is possible that it was 
formed at a time when Aramaic was becoming the 

revailing language of the Hebrews themselves, 
1.6. C. 300 B.C. 

I, USAGE OF THE WorD.—(A) Old Test.—Not in 
P nor, save in Jer 34% 14 (quot. from Dt 15), in 
documents certainly later than 7th cent. B.C., pre- 
sumably because it has no theological or theocratic 
connotation but is purely secular, and ‘ Jew’ (wh. 
see) took its place from the 7th cent. onwards. It 
is apparently the oldest designation of the chosen 
people (whether in its primitive use confined to 
them or not, see ITI. ii.) in contrast to those of 
another race. We thus find it used: i. by others— 
Gn 3915. 11 [J?] 4112 [1], Ex 26 [E], Egyptians; 15 
46-9 [ἘΠ] 13 [J2] 14! [(J2]* 998 [117 Philistines, 
li. By Jews in addressing others—Gn 40! [KE], 
Egyptians ; Ex 8:8 7! 9! [all J], words that Moses 
was commanded by God to use to Pharaoh ; 5° [J], 
words so used by him; Jon 1°, by Jonah to the 


* Unless we adopt Hitzig’s emcndation ‘mice’ Oo 327. 


sailors who were presumably Phoenicians. [1], 
With a contrast to others expressed or clearly 
implied—Gn 1415 [* Exilic Midrash’ ??], Canaanites 
and Chedorlaomer’s army; 43°? [02], Ex 115% 16 1 
[1] 217. 1... BPE], Egyptians; 18 13%7* [J+], Philis- 
tines ; 1451 [J+], Philistines and, apparently, the 
bulk of Israel that were already with Saul; Ex 21? 
[ΒΚ. of the Covenant’), Dt 15%, Jer 34°14 ‘a 
Hebrew slave’ is contrasted with one of any other 
nationality. 

(B) Apoerypha.—The word does not occur often, 
but the usage is similar, as far as it goes. i. Used 
by others, Jth 12" (Holofernes, an ‘Assyrian’), 1418 
(Bagoas, an ‘Assyrian’).| 11. By Jews in address- 
ing others, Jth 10% (‘Assyrians’), 2 Mac 7 
(Syrians). 111. With a contrast to others expressed 
or clearly implied, 2 Mac 11% (Syrians) { 1551 
(Syrians). iv. The Prologue of Sir is slightly 
diferent, for it is there used distinctly of the 
Hebrew language in contrast to Greek, the dis- 
covery of the original of Sir showing that Hebrew, 
not Aramaic, was intended. 

(C) New Testament.—The phenomena here are 
more difficult. ‘Hebrews’ are contrasted with 
‘ Hellenists’ (Ac 6'),§ 2.6. those Jews who favoured 
Hellenism and practised Greek customs, and 
therefore, either by preference or by residence 
abroad, usually spoke the Greek language. 
Hebrews would therefore be those who more truly 
answered to the old idea of the people, the more 
conservative members who prided themselves on 
maintaining the old customs, and rejected as far 
as possible the insidious influence of Hellenism 
(2 Co 1135, Ph 3°, though St. Paul was a Jew of 
the Dispersion). Jn this way it is intelligible how 
‘Hebrew,’ when used of language, may mean 
either Aramaic (Jn 5% 191% 1% 20 9016 ᾿Πβραϊστί, and 
probably Ac 21* 22? 26'4 τῇ "Epatd: διαλέκτῳ) or 
Hebrew proper (Rey 911 1615 ’HSpaiort).|| In other 
words, the evidence now available tends to show 
that the use of ‘Hebrew’ does not refer funda- 
mentally to the language,1 but rather to the 
historic position and worth of the nation. It 1s 
not a linguistic but a national word. Hence 
Josephus** can remark that the Heb. say for ‘red’ 
ἄδωμα (Ant. τι. i. 1) and for Pentecost ἀσαρθά 
(Ant. Ill. x. 6), ὅ.6. pure Aram, (xox, Neisy). Tt 

II. ORIGINAL MEANING OF THE WorRD.—Quot 
homines tot sententie, for a word that goes back to 
such primitive times readily lends itself to guesses 
on the part of those unacquainted with Hebrew, 
or acquainted with it only in its biblical form. 

i. The derivation from Abram (0728) ff is of course 
impossible, for x and y donot readily interchange,§$ 
and the loss of the final ἃ would be inexplicable. 
At most, the similarity of sound between the 

* Klostermann and Budde read ‘a great multitude’ (37 Oy). 

t Contrast the use of ‘Israel’ in Jth, when God’s mercies are 
spoken of, or when there is no thought of members of another 
nation, ¢.g. 158%. ‘ Jews’ is apparently not found in Jth. 

{ Notice the allusion to victories of the Hebrews of old. 

§ Cf. the συναγωγὴ Αἰβρέων at Rome mentioned on one, and 
apparently a second, inscription (see Schurer, HJP i. ti. 248, 
and Berliner, Gesch, ἃ. Juden tn Romi.64. Berliner, referring 
to Derenbourg, thinks Αἰβρέων here means Samaritans, but 
surely wrongly). 

|| Of. Prologue to Sirach, supra. 

q As Trench, NZ’ Synonyms, § xxxix. 

** Of. A. Meyer, Jesu Jiutiersprache, 1896, p. 40. 

+t In the time of Eusebius, when the distinction between 
‘Hebrew’ and ‘ Hellenist’ was hardly regarded by a Gentile 
Christian, even Philo can be called a Hebrew by birth {τὸ γένος 
ἀνέκαθεν "Epos ἣν, UE τι. iv. 3). For other examples of 
"ESpaios, Hebreeus, being used in the widest national sense, see 
Plut. Sympos. iv. qu. 6.1; Pausanias, i. 5, § δ, v. 5, § 2, and 7, 
§ 4, vi. 24, ὃ 8, x. 12, § 93 Appian, civ.2.71; Porphyry, vit. Pyth., 
Leipzig, 1816, p. 22 (if the reading is genuine); Tac. Hist. v. 2. 

{t Quidergo probabilius sit Hebros tanquam Heberwos dictos, 
an tanquam Abrabw#os, merito queritur, Aug.Quest. in Gen.§ 24; 
cf. Kuseb. Prep. Hvang. x. 14. 

§§ nay is represented by 328 in recent Assyrian lexicons, 
bub this is because there is no differential sign for either or J 
at the beginning of a syllable. 
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‘Hebrews’ and their most famous ancestor 
may have assisted in limiting the term to them. 

il. Kher (2 } Gn 1Q74> a4. 25 Ll ™, 1 Ch 7118. 19, 25) x 
is a much more plausible explanation. Assuming 
him to be a real person, it would be a patronymic, 
used in two forms, (a) Hebrew ("2y), (6) béné ‘Kher 
(Gn 1031) s+ cf. béné Lot (Ps 83°), and béné Israel. 

ili, From 53y as verb or preposition, designating 
the Hebrews as those who have come across, or who 
belong properly to the land across, some well- 
known boundary. Euseb. (Prep. Evang. vii. 8, xi. 6) 
prefers to any other a spiritual interpretation, 
that the Hebrews were those who had passed over 
from the worship of false gods and tle pleasures 
of the flesh to the service of the God of all and 
the life of true wisdom and piety. But this is 
homiletical, not scientific. Three natural bound- 
aries have been suggested. 

(a) The Red Sea. ‘Why was Moses to say to 
Pharaoh, The Lorp God of the Hebrews hath met 
with us? Because they had crossed over the Red 
Sea’ (xod. 2. § 3 middle, by a Rabbin. conceit). 

(6) The Jordan. So Wellhausen (/sr. τὸ. Jiid. 
Gesch. p. 7, 1894), who thinks it was given to them 
by their neighbours in Western Palestine after 
they had crossed over. He thinks, however, that 
in old usage the term was so extended as to in- 
clude the Edomites, with whom the Hebrews were 
originally united. Thus ‘Hebrews’ would mean 
those who dwelt j212 72y, cf. Gn 5010 and often (so 
Stade, Lehrb. § 1b; Kautzsch [doubtfully], Hed. 
Gram, § 2b). 

(c) Euphrates. (1) In the sense that the Hebrews 
came from the east of Euphrates to the west, ¢.e. 
when Abraham crossed it from Haran on the way 
to Canaan. So Origen (in Field’s Hex. on Gn. 
xiv. 18) περάτης (LXX) καλεῖται ὁ Αβραὰμ, ἐπειδὴ ἀπὸ 
τῆς Nahdalwy χώρας διαπεράσας τὴν Mecororapulay, ἦλθεν 
els τὰ μέρη τῶν Χαναναίων. This was also the refer- 
ence of Augustine’s word, transfluvialis (Quest. 
Gen. ὃ 29), and presumably of Aquila’s περαΐτης, 
which Field thinks was formed by him from 
πέραν rather than περάω (mepdrys) [to definitely 
correspond to the Hebrew (ayn not ‘7129a)].§ 
‘Hebrew’ will thus, according to this derivation, 
be from .3y in the same meaning that it has in 
mé éber lanndhadr (1 K 14%), and perhaps in the 
phrase ‘ebré ndhar (Is 739}}} (so Dillm. on Gn 11%”). 

(2) In the sense that tle Ilebrews went from west 
to east, the standpoint of the speaker being, that 
is to say, east of Euphrates. So Hommel in the 
Appendix to his Ancient Hebrew Tradition: illus- 
trated by the Monuments, 1897 (contrast his earlier 
opinion, p. 258), after comparing Glaser’s investiga- 
tions of Minzan inscriptions with cuneiform docu- 
ments. He supposes that bir ndri (=Hber han- 
nad-har of the Bible, ‘Jér nahardn Minsean) was 
originally the region between Borsippa and Ur, 
ζ.6. on the west of the lower Euphrates, including 
the adjoining Country of the Sea to the southward. 
This is the region, therefore, indicated in Jos 24? 
as the home of Abraham and the Western Semitic 
tribes who trace their origin to him. It was 


* Augustine (see note {1 p. 325) prefers it'in Retract. ii. § 16, 
De Civ. xvi. ὃ 3; οἵ. Euseb. Prep. Hvang, vii. 6. 

+ Shem is here called Ἴδῃ ὩΞῸΞ ‘28 J%, unless with Ball 
(Haupt’s ΟἹ.) ‘32°72 is to be considered as an interpolation 


by P. 

{ Sayce (Fapos. Times, Mar. 1897, p. 258) suggests that 'Hber= 
Bab. dar, ‘a priest.’ Ifso, andif ‘Hebrews’ be derived from 
it, the paronomasia in 18 137 (common text) is due to a faulty 
philology. 

§ Furst (Zea. s.v. "133)) thinks that ‘Hebrew’ was limited to 
the Israelites by ‘éber hannadhar gradually changing into ‘éber 
hayyardén (Jordan). So to Jews ἡ περαΐα was naturally Eastern 
Palestine (Jos. often, e.g. Amt. XIII. ii. 8, ef. σέραν rod "Ιορδάνου, 
Mk “es and περαΐτης an inhabitant of that province (Jos, δύ 
τ. xx. 4), 

| Nisibis in Mesopotamia is described as heing ἐν τῇ σπεραΐᾳ 
τῷ πρὸς τῷ Τίγρητι ποτάμμῳ (Steph. Byz, 8.v. Νίσιβιθ). π᾿ 


‘across the River’ to the Babylonians among 
whom Abraham or his forefathers came, and he 
was called ‘bri, as belonging to that land ‘ber, 
the term travelling with him and his descendants. 
In this way we can understand that (α) bir nari 
is used of the country west of Euphrates (and even 
of Palestine in an inscription of c. 1100 B.c.); (8) 
the biblical Lber han-nadhar in, perhaps, all other 
places than 1 KC 14% means the same: (γ) ‘ber in 
Nu 2453 need not mean either the IIcbrews (so most 
commentators) or those non-Assyrian peoples wlio 
lived east of Euphrates (Dillm.), but a district in 
the north-west of Arabia. ἢ 

Upon the evidence before us {1118 explanation 
appears to some the most satisfactory.+ [See, how- 
ever, Margoliouth’s criticism of Hommel in xpos. 
Times, Aug. 1897, p. 5000. Even Sayce (KM 
p. 8), after mentioning Hommel’s theory, says, ‘ The 
origin and first use of the name (Hebrew) are still 
a matter of doubt’]. But we should like further 
evidence of the use of such a word as ‘/drt in the 
inscriptions. Have we thus? 

11. EvipENCE OF THE MONUMENTS AND IN- 
SCRIPTIONS.—Ilave we any mention in these of 
the Hebrews by name? ‘Two identifications have 
been proposed. 

i. ‘Apri or ‘Hpri of the Egyptian monuments has 
been said to be merely an Egyptian transliteration 
of ‘Ibri. This identification has been almost given 
up, but Hommel (loc. cit. Ὁ. 259) is disposed to 
regard it not unfavourably, comparing for the 
change of labial the Egyptian hurp taken from 
the Canaanite fered, ‘sword,’ and pointing out 
that, although 800 ‘Epriu (Egypt. plur. of “Epri) 
drawn from the foreign residents of ‘An in the 
east of Goshen were employed under Ramses Iv. 
long after the Exodus, yet it is possible that 
some of the Israelites remained bekind and mingled 
with other foreigners. But the identification is, 
to say the least, very precarious. 

li. The Khabiri, or Abiri (for Assyriologists 
transliterate the word in both ways) of the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets. They are described in thie 
letters of the king of Jerusalem to his suzerain, 
the Pharaoh, c. 1400 B.c. (Hommel), as attacking 
districts and towns in what we now know as tle 
Negeb, the Maritime Plain, andJudah, and, perhaps, 
as even laying siege to Jerusalem itself. The king 
urgently applies for reinforcements, saying, “11 
troops can be sent before the end of the year, then 
the territory of my lord the king may yet be 
retained; but if no troops arrive it will assuredly 
be lost.’ The difference in the form of the word 
(ikhabiri or Abiri and ‘/bri) matters little, for ‘the 


* So also the Asshur of this verse may represent the Minwan 
A’shfir, which seems to be a district to the S.E. of Gaza. It 
would then appear to be an earlier form of Shur (Gn 201). It 
should also be noticed that this wide use of '#der explains how 
among the béné ‘ber are found both a western branch in 
S. Arabia of Joktan and other tribes (Qn 1025-39) (J), as well as 
an eastern branch round the lower Euphrates in Peleg, the 
direct ancestor of Nahor and Abraham, with subdivisions arising 
in Isaac and Ishmael. ‘ Hebrews’ is not, apparently, so used. 
We may suppose that, even if present in the original documents, 
the Hebrew editors and copyists preferred some less ambiguous 
term. 

t Akin to this explanation is that which derives ‘Hebrews’ 
from the Arabic ’eber in the sense of a ‘ tract along the banks of 
a river (as the place for passing over), and ze?’ ἐξοχῆν, that of 
the Euphrates, the whole tract of land stretching from the east 
bank of the Euphrates to the Tigris, and from the west bank to 
the Arabian Desert (berrtjet el-‘arab), from which, according to 
the Turkish Ktamfis and Les. Geographicum, li. 232, 233, is 
derived ‘Jbvi or ‘/brdni, the name of the Jewish people, as 
having come from the land stretching from the bank of the 
Euphrates to the Tigris’ (Delitzsch on Is 72%). W. Τὰ, Smith 
(Hne. Brit.2 s.v. ‘UWebrews’) mentions this conjecture, which 
makes Hebrews to be ‘dwellers in a land of rivers,’ adding, 
‘this goes well with Pelee (watercourse), as in Arabia we have 
the district Falag, sonamed because it is furrowed by waters’ 
(Sprenger, Geogr. Arab. p. 234). In Doughty (Arabia Deserta, 
ii. 88) F4laj is rendered ‘ the splitting of the mountain’; but the 
two derivations are not contradictory if, as it seems, F4laj is 8 


| mountainous district with many torrents. 
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Canaanite ‘Ayin, with which guttural the word ‘Ibri 
commences, is elsewhere in the texts represented 
by the cuneiform Ah, and there are analogous 
instances of the abbreviation of an earlier form 
like ‘Abiri into a later form such as ‘Ibri.’* But 
the identification is at present quite uncertain: 
(a) the king appears to be describing an attack 
from the west ode of Jordan, whereas the Hebrews 
came from the east side; (6) the names of persons 
do not agree with those mentioned in Joshua; 
(c) the date is much earlier than that which is now 
usually given to the Exodus, 1322 (Lepsius), or 
even 1200 (Petrie). But (a) the first difficulty may 
be fairly met by saying that the letters do not 
necessitate an attack from the west only, that the 
OT account is very brief, the conquest of even 
southern Palestine possibly extending over many 
years, and that much of the south-west country 
may have been taken before the king of Jerusalem 
felt in much danger.t (6) The second difficulty is 
not conclusive, as persons appear to have been 
known under different names. (c) The third 
depends wholly on the accuracy of the date given 
to the Exodus. If this is accepted, the Khabiri 
can be identical with the Hebrews only by some of 
the Hebrews having returned to Palestine before the 
Exodus; but though this may be consistent with 
raids having been made, or small detachments 
having separated themselves, the letters imply the 
approach of a large body. Hence, either Ahabiri 
has a purely accidental resemblance to ΡΥ], or 
the date of the Exodus must be placed much 
earlier.§ We cannot as yet say which is right. 

Hebrewess, Hebrew Woman (nay), Jer 34°, 
Dt 15", in contrast to slaves of other nationalities. 
Ex 15. 16,19 97 (E}, in contrast to Egyptians, 

A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE.—See LANGUAGE. 


HEBREWESS.—See HEBREW. 
HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO.— 


i. Aim and Central Idea. 
ii, Method. 
(1) Christ and Propheta. 
(2) Christ and Angels. 
(3) Christ and Moses. 
3 Christ and Aaron. 
5) Christ and Melchizedek. 
μι, ‘Theological Import. 
(1) Christology—(a) Incarnation; (b) Earthly 
Life of Jesus; (ὁ) State of Humiliation ; (@) 
Christ’s Priesthood, («) the Melchizedek 
Type, (8) the Aaronic Type; (e) Theory of 
Redemption; (7) Christ’s Priesthood in 
Heaven ; (0) Salvation. 
(2) Fatherhood of God. 
iv. Relation to Philo. 
v. Relation to St. Paul. 
vi. Was the Author Jew or Gentile? 
vil, Jew or Gentile Readers? 
viii. Location of First Readers. 
ix. Date. 
x. Author. 
Literature. 


i, AIM AND CENTRAL JDEA.—This Epistle is 
one of the most important writings in the NT. 
It contains a distinct type of Christian thought, 
and in that respect may be classed with the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Gospel of John, which also contain, each, a dis- 
tinctive conception of the good that came to 
the world through Jesus Christ. It is in aim 


* Hommel, doc. cit. pp. 156, 231. 

7 Or may there have been a temporary and partial attack 
from the south early in the wanderings, such ag Nu 211-3 perhaps 
indicates? Jg 116-21 may possibly refer to the same tine. 

{ 50 Hommel, who identifies the Khabirt with those after 
whom Hebron was called (Jg 110), He thinks it is properly 
identical with Kheber in Gn 4617, and represents part of the 
trihe of Asher who came into Palestine before the other 
Hebrews (doc. cit. p. 236). 

ὃ Professor Orr (Hapositor, March 1897) argues strenuously 
for the first years of Amenhotep 11., B.c. 1449-1423, 
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and method an apologetic writing, intended to 
help certain Christians, who had no true insight 
into the nature and worth of the Christian re- 
ligion, to reach a better understanding of its 
excellence, and so to fortify them against tempta- 
tions to apostasy. Lut the apologetic argument 
rests on a very definite theological position. 
The author has a very clear idea of the nature, 
and a very high estimate of the value, of Chris- 
tianity. He attaches to it the value of the perfect 
and therefore the final religion, and he assigns ta 
it this value because he regards it as the religion 
of free, unrestricted acecss to God. This is the 
central dogmatic thought of the Epistle, as in- 
dicated in 7°, where Christianity is by implica- 
tion set forth as the religion of the better hope 
through which we draw nigh unto God. No re- 
ligion, in the writer’s judgment, can be satis- 
factory which does not establish intimate relations 
between God and man. Herein, for him, lies the 
great inferiority of Leviticalism in comparison with 
Christianity. He conceives of Leviticalism as a 
religion which kept men at an awful distance, 
and the veil between the holy and the most holy 
place is in his view the symbol of that radical 
defect. It is self-evident to him that a religious 
system which shuts God up in a dark inaccessible 
shrine cannot be the perfect form of religion. It 
must eventually give way toa better. Christianity 
is that better religion. It knows of no veil, and 
no inaccessible holy place. Christ is not only a 
High Priest, but a forerunner, πρόδρομος : where 
He goes, though it be into the very presence of 
God, all believers in Him may follow. 

11, METHOD.—This is the radical] contrast between 
Christianity and Leviticalism. This central con- 
trast, however, is suggestive of many others, and 
the method adopted by the writer in the prose- 
cution of his apologetic aim is to exhibit in detail 
the points in which the religion of the NT is 
superior to that described in the books of Moses. 
His idea of Christianity is that it is the best 

ossible religion ; but what he sets himself to prove 
is that it is 6et¢er than the Levitical religion. It 
is not difficult, however, to read between the lines, 
and to see behind the apologetic better the dog- 
matic dest. 

The comparison of the two religions runs through 
the whole theoretic part of the Epistle from 11 to 
1018, It begins at the circumference and ends at 
the centre. The central truth is the priestly 
performance of Christ by which we are brought 
into filial relations with God. But the compari- 
son begins with the agents of revelation, and pro- 
ceeds from that starting-point to compare the 
agents of redemption. Under each of these two 
categories two sets of agents are ascribed to the 
old religion: prophets and angels under the head 
of revelation, and Moses and Aaron under the 
head of redemption. Thus there are four separate 
comparisons to be made—(1) between Christ and 
prophets, (2) between Christ and angels, (3) be- 
tween Christ and Moses, (4) between Christ and 
Aaron. The first is made in 11:8, the second in 
1*4, the third in 3'6, and the fourth in 8'-9", 

(1) Christ and Prophcts.—The contrast is least 
emphatic in reference to the prophets, as they might 
be looked on as belonging in spirit to the new 
dispensation rather than to the old Levitical one. 
But there is a latent antithesis here also, traceable 
in the words carefully selected to describe pro- 
phetic revelation,—zo\vupepds, πολυτρόπως. These 
adverbs convey the idea that the ancient revelation 
was fragmentary (in many parts) and tropical (in 
many modes); and it is implied, though not ex- 
pressly stated, that the revelation made by Christ 
was free from both defects—complete and real, 
and therefore final. ΑἸ] this is in effeet said by 
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the phrase ἐν vig, used to deseribe the agent of the 
Christian revelation. In the end of the days God 
spake to men by one having the standing of a son. 
A son knows all that is in a Father’s mind; when 
He has spoken there is nothing more to be said. 

(2) Christ and Angels.—We are apt to think that 
the second comparison, that between Christ and 
angels, might have been dispensed with. But the 
author was writing for the benefit of Jews (this, 
in the meantime, may be assumed; it is the im- 
pression one naturally first takes from the book), 
and angels held a prominent place in contemporary 
Jewish religious thought. To them was assigned 
the function of executors of God’s will in the 
natural world, and also that of intermediaries 
between J” and Israel in the lawgiving. The 
law was a word spoken by angels (27, cf. Ac 7°, 
Gal 3%). Therefore, whatever the writer’s own 
thoughts might be as to the position of angels in 
the universe and in the history of revelation, he 
was under the necessity of deferring to current 
opinion and speaking of them as rivals to Christ. 

herefore his second thesis is: Christ better than 
angels, his proof consisting of a mosaic of OT 
texts which bring out a threefold contrast: Christ 
to angels as son to servants, as king to subjects, 
as creator to creatures. The conclusion is that 
the essential function of angels is to serve. They 
are ministering spirits—all of them, even the 
highest archangel —to God, to Christ, even to 
Christtans—‘ sent forth for service to those who 
are about to inherit salvation ’ (14). 

(3) Christ and Moses.—YFor Moses the writer had 
a much deeper respect than for angels, whose réle 
he probably conceived to be greatly inflated in 
Jewish theology. Moses was a great historic 
reality, whose functions in behalf of Israel at the 
creative epoch of her history he was not tempted 
to disparage. But even Moses occupied a place 
of subordination compared to Jesus, and he does 
not hesitate to point the fact out, contriving, how- 
ever, to do so in a manner that could not wound 
Jewish susceptibilities. He knows how to praise 
Moses while yet giving him the second place. 
Faithful in all God’s house, on God’s own testi- 
mony, yet faithful only as a servant. But Christ 
was faithful as a son. 

(4) Christ and Aaron.—W hile the comparison be- 
tween Christ and Moses is despatched in a few 
sentences, that between Christ and Aaron runs 
through two chapters. This is not due to the 
writer having a higher esteem for Aaron than 
for Moses. ‘The reverse was the fact. While for 
his mind Moses was probably one of the world’s 
greatest men, and the Exodus one of the great 
heroic achievements of human history, the char- 
acter and functions of the first high priest of Israel 
seem to have inspired him with only moderate 
respect. All that elaborate ritual on the great 
Day of Atonement, in which the high priest played 
the principal part, seemed to him much ado about 
nothing. For the blood of bulls and of goats could 
not take away sin. How poor that Levitical sacri- 
ficial system compared with the one sacrifice of 
Christ, who by an eternal spirit offered Himself 
to God! But why, then, make the comparison, 
and at such length? Because he is writing for 
pons who think Aaron a very august figure, and 

is sacerdotal service one of very great import- 
ance; and because his apologetic method requires 
him to use Aaron as a type whereby to conve 
to ill-instructed Hebrew Christians some rudi- 
mentary ideas as to the nature of Christ’s sacer- 
dotal functions. 

(5) Christ and Melehizedek.—One other OT per- 
sonage is brought upon the stage in the course of 
the argument—Jelchizedek. He is introduced, 
however, not for the purpose of contrast, but to aid 
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in the embodiment of the writer’s lofty conception 
of Christ’s priestly function. His thesis here is 
not, Christ greater than Melchizedek, but, Christ 
like Melchizedek. His use of this historic figure 
also serves an apologetic purpose, but in a different 
way. He had a difficulty to meet in connexion 
with the doctrine that Christ was a priest. Jesus 
did not belong to the tribe of Levi. That was 
an insurmountable obstacle to the recognition of 
Him as a priest for law-ridden minds. How, then, 
does the writer deal with it? In effect thus: ‘I 
know quite well that Jesus could not be a priest 
on earth, 2.e. one of the only class of priests you 
Jews are acquainted with, because He did not 
belong to the tribe whence the priests are taken. 
But the Heb. oracles know of another priesthood 
besides the Levitical, whereof they make honourable 
mention—that of Melechizedek, priest of the Most 
High God. It was a more ancient priesthood 
than that of Aaron. Do you reply: yes, ancient 
enough, but rude, suitable only for primitive times, 
and, of course, superseded by a regularly estab- 
lished sacerdotal class, like that of Aaron and his 
family? I say, not so, for in a psalm later than 
the institution of the Levitical priesthood, and 
recognized by you all as Messianic, the Melchize- 
dek priesthood is referred to as if it were the 
Healy erfect type. ‘‘A priest for ever after the 
order Τὰ Melchisedek.” The Christ is to be a priest 
after this ideal type. And He is appointed by an 
oath of God which implies that it is an appoint- 
ment of unique importance. And God declares 
that He will not repent of the appointment, which 
teaches by implication that God has repented of 
another kind of priesthood, and that it will pass 
away, and that the new priesthood will be of such 
excellence that it will never need to pass away.’ 
We have here an apologetic use of the ancient 
priesthood of the king of Salem, analogous to that 
made by the A ostle Paul of the promise given to 
Abraham long before the era of the lawgiving. 

iii. THEOLOGICAL Import.—This rapid sketch 
may suffice to give some idea of the drift of this 
Epistle on its apologetic side. But our main 
concern is with its positive theological significance, 
to which we now turn. 

It is important for a true appreciation of the 
theological ideas of the Epistle to keep steadily 
before us its central conception of Christianity as 
the perfect and final religion, both perfect and final 
beeause it brings men really nigh to God. All re- 
ligions aim at this, Leviticalism included. Never- 
theless, it had a veil dividing the tabernacle into 
two compartments, and a most holy place into 
which no man might go save the high priest, and 
he only once a year, and then only with due pre- 
cautions. Christianity is the one religion that has 
really solved the problem. In the language of the 
Epistle it perfects the worshipper as pertaining 
to the conscience (9°), or purges his conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. 1 
really takes away sin (10*), so that believers in 
Jesus can draw near with true heart and full assur- 
ance of faith to the very presence of God (10”). 
There can never be any reason for superseding 
such a religion. Therefore Christianity is eternal. 
The epithet ‘cternal’ is applied many times to 
the Christian religion and all that belongs to 1ὖ. 
We read of an ‘eternal salvation’ (5°), an ‘eternal 
redemption’ (912), an ‘ eternal spirit’ (913), an ‘eter- 
nal inheritance’ (915), and an ‘eternal covenant’ 
(13%). It is clear from such iteration that the 
thought of the perennial, because perfect, absolute 
character of Christianity is not incidental and sub- 
ordinate, but fundamental in the author’s system. 
It dominates his mind and affects his manner of 
viewing everything belonging to the Christian 
faith. ΑΒ it is absolute, perfect, the ideal realized, 
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so are all the personalities and functions connected 
with it. The Christian revelation is the ideal 
realized in that department. It is God’s final, 
because full, complete word to men, to which 
nothing needs to be added. The Person by whom 
God spoke that last word is perfect in Himself, 
and in His functions as Revealer and Redeemer. 
His sacrifice is perfect, and possesses eternal validity 
and value. 

(1) CaRrIsToLoGY.—This general statement pre- 
pares us to find in the Epistle a very exalted con- 
ception of Christ. The first thought about Him to 
which we are introduced, in the very first, sentence, 
is that He stands to God in the relation of Son (ἐν 
υἱῷ). It is observable that, in all the four com- 
se already referred to, the superiority of 

esus Christ is made to rest on the foundation 
of His Sonship. That is why He is greater than 
the prophets as the agent of revelation. The Son- 
ship of itself guarantees a perfect, therefore final, 
revelation. The reason is that Sonship involves 
likeness and intimacy. To know the Son is to 
know the Father, and the Son knows all that is 
in the Father’s mind. In like manner the superi- 
ority of Christ to angels is made to rest on His 
Sonship. The Son is begotten; angels, with all 
other creatures, are made; the Son as the heir of 
His Father is destined to sit on a throne and be 
an object of homage to the universe, angels not 
excepted. Therefore His word, as the Revealer, 
claims more attention than that spoken by angels, 
with whatever solemn accompaniments, on Sinai. 
So also Sonship raises Christ above Moses, however 
reat his character, and however epoch-making his 
unction as the Leader of the Exodus and the 
organizer of a horde of slavesinto a nation. Moses 
was the greatest in God’s house, yet only greatest 
among servants; Christ is not only greater, but 
belongs to another category, that of Son. Finally, 
Sonship is the ground of Christ’s gale ie 
superiority to Aaron. Aaron, women an import- 
ant personage within the Levitical system, was 
after all but a sacerdotal drudge, ever performing 
ceremonies which had no real value: ‘daily minis- 
tering and offering oftentime the same sacrifices 
which can never take away sin’ (10"). But our 
ereat High Priest is Jesus the Son of God (44), 
who, as a Son, learned obedience through suffering 
(5°), and who after His Passion, voluntarily en- 
ae was, as the Son, ‘consecrated for evermore’ 
{πὰ 

These contrasts compel a lofty conception of 
Christ’s Person as the Son of God. Sonship taken 
in a diluted sense will not bear the argumentative 
stress laid on it. Sonship must be taken in a 
unique sense, not in a sense common to Christ 
with men and angels, or even in a sense applicable 
only to the great epoch-making characters of his- 
tory, the heroes of the human race. Why should 
Sonship make Christ greater than the prophets 
as agents of revelation, unless it be of such a 
character as to involve absolute likeness of nature 
and perfectly intimate fellowship? We know 
what the author of the Fourth Gospel means 
when he says, ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only-begotten Son who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.’ The author 
of our Epistle must mean something similar when 
he makes Sonship the ground of Christ’s ability 
to speak the final satisfying word of God to men. 
And he shows that he does, and that he desires 
his readers to put the greatest fulness of meaning 
into the expression ἐν υἱῷ by the comment he 
immediately goes on to make, whercin he gives, 
at the outset, a statement of his Christological 
position. In this statement he represents the Son 
as made by God the heir of all things, an attribute 


arising naturally out of the relation of Sonship, | 


especially as the Son is the first-begotten (πρωτό- 
roxos, 15). Further, the Heir of all is represented 
as the Maker of all—by Him God made the ages 
(rods αἰῶνας) or worlds. ‘This implies pre-existence, 
or rather, seeing no reference has yct been made 
to an earthly state, ancient existence. It takes 
us back to the ‘beginning’ spoken of in Gu 1} 
and in Jn 1}, to the primitive era of world-making. 
It gives to the Son the position assigned to the 
Logos in the system of Philo, that of God’s agent 
in the universe, the statement being supplemented 
and completed by the added clause in 15: ‘ bearing 
al} things by the word of his power.’ The Son 
thus appears acting for God in the creation and 
preservation of the world. To all intents and 
a this means that the Son is a Divine 

eing, the active Deity of the universe. The 
presumption is that He is an Eternal Being, a 
parte ante as He is a parte post, a Son from eternity 
as well as for evermore (7325), though the function 
of world-making implies strictly only antecedence 
to the things made.* 

The eternal being of the Son is more clearly 
implied in the phrase following, wherein the Son 
is called the radiance of the glory and the exact 
image of the essence of God (ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης 
καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ). There might 
be a time when God was without a world, but 
there never was a time when God was without 
glory. It is the nature of that glory to manifest 
itself; like the sun it must shine, and the shining 
is eternal as the glory. The Son of God is the 
shining of His glory, and therefore eternal as the 
glory. Probably, however, the aim of the writer 
in using these remarkable expressions is not so 
much to declare the etcrnal being of the Son, 
as to indicate His supreme qualification for the 
function of fully revealing God. Who so fit to 
make God known as one who is related to Him 
as the sun’s rays to the sun, and who resembles 
Him as the image impressed on wax resembles tle 
seal? His word will be as the bright light of day, 
than which nothing can be brighter, and He may 
say of Himself, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.’ The precise theological significance 
of these phrases cannot easily be determined ; or 
rather, one should say, it is doubtful if they 
possess any such significance. ‘They do not ab- 
solutely exclude Sabellianism or Arianism. The 
Sabellians laid stress on the term ἀπαύγασμα, as 
suggesting the idea of a model manifestation 
rather than of a distinct personality. The Arians, 
on the other hand, emphasized the term χαρακτήρ, 
as implying a position of subordination and de- 
pendence for the Son in relation to the Father. 
The orthodox, on their side, maintained that, by 
the combination of the two, both errors were 
excluded —the former phrase implying identity 
of nature, so excluding Arianism; the latter im- 
plying independent personality, so excluding 
Sabellianism. 

The final clause of the Christological statement 
represents the Son as taking His seat ‘on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.’ It is the 
lace which befits one whose position and functions 
in the universe are such as previously described. 
The dignity answers to His nature as the Son, and 
to His vocation as the maker and sustainer of 
worlds. The language is grand and solemn, and 
is intended to convey the impression that the 
Son’s place is the highest possible beside that of 
God. It may indeed be said that to place the Son 
beside God is not to make Him God.ft Formally 
the distinction may be valid, but it cannot prevent 
the inference to Deity being drawn. He who 

* Ménégoz, La Théologie de L'Epitre aux Wébreux, finds in 
the Epistle only an Arian Christology, vide ch. i. on Le Christ. 

1 So, in effect, Ménégoz, ἢ. 87. 
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sitteth at the right hand of God is God for all who 
believe in His exaltation. This exaltation, though 
only what corresponds to the nature of the 
exalted One, is a new event in His history. It 
takes place after He has performed a signal 
service for men, referred to in the words ‘when he 
had purged our sins.’ It is from this phrase 
only, so far as the person is concerned, that we 
learn that the ‘Son’ ever had a place in the 
history of this earth. He might have done all 
that is ascribed to Him, even spoken the final 
word of God, without being man. His word, like 
the law, might be that of an angel, spoken from 
heaven. But purging sin is a sacerdotal act, a 
function nowhere ascribed to angels, but only to 
men. That the purification was performed by one 
in the likeness of men would be very evident if 
the words ‘by himself’ (d:’ ἑαυτοῦ) were part of the 
text. But that great thought, unfamiliar to the 
first readers though commonplace to us, would 
not be introduced by so skilful a writer till it had 
been carefully prepared for. The ‘Son,’ then, 
was man when He performed for us men a priest’s 
part, how, remains to be seen, and it was after He 
had done this that He took His place at the right 
hand of Divine Majesty. 

(a) Incarnation.—The ‘Son’ became man. This 
momentous event is alluded to in various places 
and in diverse forms of language; now in terms 
borrowed from the Psalter as being made a little 
lower than the angels (2°), now as becoming par- 
taker of blood and flesh (234), and at another time 
by the very general expression ‘in the days of 
lus flesh’ (&’), Under what precise conditions the 
Son entered humanity, whether, ¢.g., by ordi- 
nary generation or otherwise, is nowhere in- 
ἀ αὐ θοῖι The term ‘children’ applied to men in 
24 and the expression ‘ likewise’ (παραπλησίως) 
applied to the Son’s becoming a participant in 
human nature, may justify the inference that the 
author conceives of Him as being born, and pass- 
ing from childhood to manhood. This would 
scarcely be worth remarking, were it not that in 
the prologue of the Fourth Gospel these details are 
left doubtful. There the Logos simply becomes 
flesh, and dwells for a season among men. 

(6) Earthly Life of Jesus.—What knowledge our 
author had of the earthly history of the Son, 
whether, ¢.g., he was acquainted with the evan- 
gelic tradition as embodied, say, in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, does not clearly appear. He certainly 
knew more than, after a cursory perusal of the 
Epistle, we might think. He knew of the tempta- 
tions of Jesus (218. 415), of the scope that His 


earthly experience afforded for the exercise of | to try, because he knows that, until the 


faith (12%), of His agony in the garden (5’), of the 
opposition He endured at the hands of evil, 
or ignorant, prejudiced men (12%), of His gentle 
bearing towards the erring (53), of His work as a 
preacher of the good tidings (2°), of ILis being 
surrounded by a band of companions who a/fter- 
wards became a source of valuable and trustworthy 
information concerning the words of the Master 
(2%), Of course, one who knew so much had the 
means of knowing more. In his description of the 
agony he seems to indicate knowledge of par- 
ticulars not reported in the Gospels, when he repre- 
sents Jesus as offering up prayers ‘with strong 
crying and tears,’ though it has been suggested 
that he borrowed this part of the picture from 
Ps 214. 24% 

(c) The State of umiliation.—Be this as it may, 
one thing is certain, the writer has a maguill- 
cent conception of the moral significance of the 
earthly life of the Son as a whole; of the historic 
career of Him whose human name ‘Jesus’ he for 


*So von Soden in Yheologische Abhandlungen, Carl von 
Weissacker gewidmet, p. 119. 


the first time introduces in 2%, He _ perceives 
clearly the pathos of that life, the humiliation and 
the glory in the humiliation. It may be, as has 
been said, that it is the exalted Jesus he has con- 
stantly in his eye, but he never forgets that the 
exalted One passed heroically through a severe 
curriculum of temptation and suffering, which 
awakens in his mind, as he contemplates it, 
admiration and love. There is no trace in his 
pages of the tendency, very perceptible in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, to tone down those elements in 
Christ’s experience which might be thought out 
of keeping with the image of the exalted Lord as 
it presented itself to the eye of faith. [Compare 
St. Luke’s report of the agony in the garden 
(leaving out the unauthentic verses, 22% 44) with 
the brief but strong statement on the same subject 
in this Epistle]. He was not without temptation 
to follow this policy, arising out of the state of 
feeling prevailing in the community of believers 
for whose benefit he wrote. Their conceptions of 
the Christian religion seem to have been crude, 
ignorant, and superficial all along the line. They 
did not yet understand even the first principles of 
Christian belief (5132. The best clue to the nature 
of their deficiencies in Christian knowledge is to 
note the things emphasized and reiterated by their 
instructor. Oneof these things is the hauendtidition 
of Christ. That, therefore, was one of their 
stumbling-blocks. If the Son was so great as you 
say, how could He be tempted, and sufter death, 
and death in such an ignominious form? Such 
was one of their perplexities. One writing to a 
community in this state of mind was tempted to 
throw a veil over the indignities of the Saviour’s 
life; to pass over in silence this, to understate 
that. But there is neither silence nor under- 
statement. ‘In all points tempted like as we are’ 
(4:5) ; ‘prayers and supplications, with strong crying 
and tears ’ (57); ‘though he were a Son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered’ 
(5°) ; ‘endured the cross, despising the shame’ (12%) ; 
‘endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself’ (12%), This depicting in dark colours of 
the tragic humiliating side of Christ’s earthly 
experience means much. It means, for one thing, 
that the writer sees in that aspect nothing to hide 
or be ashamed of; rather something to rejoice in 
and to be thankful for. He beholds glory in the 
humiliation, honour in the shame, contemporary 
honour, not merely honour following and com- 
pensating, in a state of exaltation. It means, 
further, that he does not despair of getting his 
readers to see this also. At least he is determined 
see it, 
their faith is unintelligent, and their Christian 
' standing very insecure. 
| its Rationale.—The main contribution towards 
‘ this object is to be found in ch. 25-8, The leading 
purpose of this very important section, crammed 
full with deep weighty thoughts, is to set forth 
the rationale of the earthly humiliation of Christ. 
And the drift of itis: a glory in the humiliation. 
On this theme three possible positions may be 
taken up—(1) the glory of the Son and the 
humiliation of Jesus incompatible, the position of 
unbelief ; (2) the humiliation a temporary veiling 
of the glory compensated for by subsequent re- 
sumption of glory, the common position of average 
Christian belief; (3) the humiliation itself glorious 
when seen in the light of its aim and result, the 
rosition of enlightened faith. The writer of our 
pistle occupies this highest position, his readers 
not being far from the lowest. He holds the 
humiliation itself to be glorious, and or of 
God the first cause and last end of all, profitable to 
Christ Himself, and full of benefit to us. It δε- 
came God, he teaches, to subject His Son Jesus to 
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suffering (2%). Τὸ profited Jesus by perfecting 
Him for His office as Captain of Salvation, de- 
veloping in His character the virtues of patience 
and sympathy, which are necessary to efficient 
captaincy (2117-18), Tt is beneficial to us, for we 
have in Jesus one of whose interest we can be 
assured, and to whom we can always come with 
confidence that He will grant us seasonable 
suecour (4%), Sueh, in brief, is our author’s 
splendid theodicy, his demonstration of the moral 
fitness of Christ’s tragic experience. In the light 
of it we can have no doubt as to what he means 
when in ch. 2° he speaks of Jesus as ‘ crowned 
with glory and honour, that he, by the grace of 
God, should taste death for every man.’ He means 
just what he plainly says, that God showed His 
favour to His Son in appointing Him to an office 
in connexion with which He should have to taste 
death for men, and that, in the very act of tasting 
death as Captain of Salvation, the Son was 
crowned with glory and honour. These things 
are true; they are also relevant to the situation. 
No one has really mastered the problem presented 
in the antinomy between glory and humiliation 
till he has got insight into their truth, and 
thorough mastery was what the writer possessed 
and aimed at for his readers. There is no diffi- 
culty in understanding his words. The difficulty 
felt by most interpreters arises from their un- 
willingness to credit him with elear insight into 
the moral order of the world. Such insight they 
appear to think beyond the reach of any writer in 
the first Christian century, even though inspired. 
(α) Christ’s Priesthood.—Passing from the subject 
of Christ’s person to His priestly funetion, the 
subject may be introduced with the remark that 
the writer takes advantage of any means that 
offers itself of making intelligible to his readers 
the sufiering experience of Christ. He is glad to 
be able to show them from any point of view that 
it behoved Jesus to die. Sometimes his lines of 
thought are remote enough from any recognized 
theories of atonement, as when he bases the thesis 
that Jesus had to die once only on the analogy of 
general human experience (977-28), The reason 
which he assigns in the same context for Christ’s 
dying once, viz. that a testator must die before his 
will can come into effect, is also peculiar, inasmuch, 
as it is enough that a testator die anyhow, it is 
nowise necessary that his death should be of a 
sacrificial character. One wonders at the intro- 
. duction of so elementary and inferior a view close 
upon the grand conception contained in 9%; and 
all the more when it is observed that in order to 
get a chance of introducing it he has to take 
advantage of the double meaning of διαθήκη, as 
signifying at once an alliance or covenant and a 
testament. In the case of a covenant there is no 
necessity for the death of either party, therefore 
after the word has been used in the sense of a 
covenant in 9 it is employed in the other sense 
without any apology. The reason for this must 
be found in the ignorance of the tirst readers. 
They had, it must be supposed, no understanding 
of the rationale of Christ’s death from any point 
of view, and therefore their instructor felt that it 
was a point gained if he could assign any reason 
for that death level to their understanding. It is 
essential to our understanding of the Epistle that 
this state of ignorance in the first readers be con- 
stantly borne in mind. If we eome to it, as some 
interpreters do, with the assumption that the 


whole doctrine of the atonement was familiar to. 


the persons addressed, and that in all that the writer 
says on the subject of Christ’s priestly work he is 
suunply repeating commonplaces, we incapacitate 
ourselves for attaining any true insight into its 
meaning. ‘The truth is, he is writing to persons 


who do not know the alphabet of the subject, and 
the problem for him is to get into their dull minds 
by any means the idea: Jesus, though the Christ, 
the Son of God, must die. For this purpose several 
lines of thought are pressed into the service : Jesus 
must die, as all men die, once; He must die, as 
a testator dies before his heirs enter into posses- 
sion of his inheritance; He must die for His own 
advantage as the a of Salvation, because He 
could not be a good fit captain unless He were 
perfected by suffering; He must die as a priest, 
not indeed as a priest after the type of Aaron, 
who offered animals as sacrificial victims, but as a 
priest of a higher order, that of AZelchizedek. 

(a) The Melchizedek Type.—The excursus about 
Melehizedek in ch. 7 is of essential importance 
to the author's doctrine of Christ’s priesthood. It 
were an entire mistake to regard it as a discussion 
on a curious topic in theology on which the writer 
happened to have some pet ideas. In that case 
the complaint he makes of the dulness of those to 
whom he writes is altogether unjustifiable. <A 
man may be a good Christian, and yet remain 
ignorant, or even incapable of understanding an 
abstruse theologoumenon on the Melchizedek 
priesthood. The question at issue is really the 
fundamental one: was Christ in any sense a priest ἢ 
The writer’s conviction is that the priesthood of 
Christ is not understood in its reality and worth, 
unless it be seen to be of the Melchizedek type. 

In ch. 5” the author indicates the programme of 
his discussion on the priesthood of Christ in these 
words: an High Priest, after the order of AZel- 
chizedek. His plan is to employ two’ types of 
priesthood to indicate its nature—the order of 
Aaron, and the order of Melchizedek. His pur- 
pose is not, as some have imagined, to teach that 
Christ occupied in succession two priestly offices, 
one like that of Aaron, another like that of Mel- 
chizedek, the former on earth, the latter in heaven. 
His intention is rather to utilize the Aaronic 
priesthood to set forth the nature of Christ’s 
priestly functions, and the Melchizedek priest- 
hood to set forth their ideal worth and eternal 
validity. The two aspects are taken up in the 
inverse order to that in which they are named in 
the programme: first, a priest after the order of 
Melchizedek (ch. 7) ; second, a high priest after the 
order of Aaron (chs. 8. 9). 

Every order or species has its characteristic 
notes or marks; therefore the first thing to be 
done is to determine the marks of the Melchizedek 
‘order.’ To this task the writer addresses bhim- 
selfin ch. 7/8, which contains a summary of the 
facts about Melchizedek as stated in Gn 148-29, 
with a commentary pointing out their religious 
significance, and extracting from the facts the 
desired marks of the type. To make the facts 
serve his purpose the writer finds it necessary to 
attach importance, not merely to what is said of 
Melehizedek, but to what is not said,—to the 
silences as wellas to the utterances of history ; also 
to give ideal meaning to the names occurring in 
the story. This method of interpretation may 
seem vicious. We may call it allegorical, or 
allege that it is borrowed from Philo; the im- 
portant thing to note is that itis his method. By 
this way he reaches what he is in quest of—the 
notes of the type. These are, in all, five. Taking 
them in the order in which they are referred to in 
the commentary, they are these: the Melehizedek 
type of priesthood is, first, a royad priesthood (king 
of rightcousness); second, a righteous priesthood 
(kimg of rightcousness); third, a priesthood pro- 
motive of peace, or exercised in the country of 
peace (king of Salem=king of peacc); fourth, a 
personal, not an inherited dignity (without father, 
without mother, ¢.e. so far as the record is con- 
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cerned); fifth, it is an e¢ernal priesthood (without 
beginning of days or end of fife so far as the 
record is concerned). The first four may be con- 
ceived as standing to the fifth in the relation of 
cause to effect. Because the priesthood in question 
possesses these characteristics, it is eternal. 

Observe, now, what the writer is really doing in 
making this ingenious commentary on the brief 
narrative in Genesis. He is trying to fix the 
characters of an ideal priesthood. He is solving 
the problem, What is the highest conceivable type 
or kind of priesthood? He might have adopted the 
method of philosophic speculation for the purpose, 
instead of the method of interpreting an OT text. 
The question may be asked, Does the latter method 
fully serve the purpose—give us all the essential 
features of theideal? Toanswer it, one must have 
in one’s mind a conception of the ideal. Now, with- 
out hesitation one would say that these things at 
least must enter into the idea of a priesthood of 
the highest order. The priest must be really, not 
ritually, holy; he must not be a mere sacerdotal 
drudge, but one whose priestly ministry is a course 
of gracious condescension—a royal priest ; he must 
be one who, by his personal worth and official 
acts, can establish a reign of righteousness, peace, 
and perfect fellowship between man and God; 
finally, he must be one who ever liveth, whose 
priesthood does not pass from him to another, as a 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace. 

But what about sacrifice, the most essential 
feature, one would say, in the voeation of a priest ? 
We observe that in the close of the Melchizedek 
excursus, in a description of the ideal priest, 
which seems intended to supplement and complete 
the definition of the Melehizedek type, it is said 
that the ideal priest does not need to repeat 
sacrifice (75. But there is a previous question: 
does he ofter sacrifice at all, “- what is his saeri- 
fice? By the method of laying stress on the 
silences, one would say that in the Melchizedek 
type there is no sacrifice at all, no mention being 
made of such in the history. If this were so, then 
it would seem to follow that precisely the most 
vital feature in the priestly office of Christ—the 
sacrificial offering of Mimself—lay outside the 
type, as something sui generis, having nothing 
analogous to it either in the priesthood of Mel- 
chizedek or in that of Aaron. That would be a 
serious flaw in the writer’s apologetic argument, 
too serious for him to have overlooked it. We 
must look more closely to see whether self-sacrifice 
be not immanent in the other characteristics of 
the ideal priest. Westart from the statement that 
the ideal priest needs not to repeat sacrifice, like 
the high priests of Israel (73, Why so? Because 
of the other characteristics, especially that pointed 
at by the epithets holy, harmless, undefiled, 
which unfold the contents of the idea of righteous- 
ness. Because the ideal priest is holy (ὅσιος) in 
relation to God, benevolent (ἄκακος) towards men, 
and free from any fault that might disqualify for 
priestly functions (ἀμίαντος), therefore he needs 
not to repeat sacrifice. But for the same reason 
he must offer one sacrifice, himself. One who 
answers to the description king of righteousness, 
one who realizes in his character the ethical ideal, 
cannot escape the sacrifice of himself in this 
world. That 1s not said, but surely it must 
have been in the writer’s mind. It was self- 
evident to him that one who had all the other 
characteristics of the Melchizedel type must have 


this one also, that he was ready to lay down his | 


life for righteousness, equally so that he would be 
ealled on to do this, living as a holy one in an unholy 
world. 

The self-sacrifice of the ideal priest, the priest 
after the Melchizedek type, can be reached by 


another line of deduction, viz. from the royat 
character of the type. The ideal priest is not 
a legal drudge, but a king who graciously con- 
descends. Carry out the idea of condescension 
to its utmost limit and it will yield the result 
of a life laid down for others: this is the ne plus 
wltra of condescension and voluntary sacerdotal 
service, and the requirements of the ideal cannot 
be satisfied with anything short of it. ‘The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for the 
many.’ ‘Who loved me, and gave himself for me.’ 

It is obvious that in these thoughts we pass out 
of the region of the ritual into the ethical, and 
are dealing with a kind of sacrifice of entirely 
different character and of incomparably greater 
value than those pertaining to sacrifices of Leviti- 
eal victims. But to this there will be occasion 
to refer at a later stage. Meantime it remains 
to indicate the use made of the Aaronic priest- 
hood in the exposition of the priestly office of 
Christ. 

(8) The Aaronic Type.—The chief use is that of 
afoil. The burden of the section, chs. 8'-9", is: 
the priestly ministry of Christ immeasurably 
superior to that of Aaron. The rubric of the 
whole passage is: the more excellent ministry. 
But as comparison can be made only between 
things having a certain resemblance, eulogy runs 
along the line of parallelism. Superiority is estab- 
lished on a basis of similitude. The points of 
resemblance are very general. Common to both 
is sacrifice, a sanctuary where sacrifice is offered, 
and a grand representative ceremonial in which 
the two systems culminate. The first point is 
briefly noticed in 8°. Every high priest is ap- 
pointed to offer sacrifice, therefore this man (Jesus) 
must also have something to offer. The vague 
statement is meant to provoke thought in dull 
Heb. readers. ‘This man, if He be a priest, must 
have something to offer. What ean it be? He 
has indicated what it is already—HIMSELF’ (737), 
but-he knows they have not grasped it, and he 
vrovokes them to reflection: ‘What can it be? 

ot bulls and goats, of course; what then?’ The 
second topic, the two sanctuaries, is handled at 
greater length (91-δ. 1, The construction and fur- 
niture of the Levitical tabernacle are minutely 
described, not, however, in an antiquarian spirit, 
but with a definite apologetie aim. The salient 
points in the description are the division of the 
sanctuary into two compartments separated by 
a veil, and the peculiar manner in which the 
location of the altar of incense (θυμιατήριον) is 
indicated. Of course it is the altar of incense 
that is meant; there should never have been any 
doubt about that. And it is represented as Je- 
longing to (not physically within) the Holy of 
Holies. The phrase is: the Holy of Holies having 
the golden altar of incense. The meaning is: 
that altar, though standing without the veil, 
being required for daily service, belonged of right, 
in spirit and function, to the inner shrine. And 
this antinomy—without in fact, within by right 
—is meant to startle into thought the sluggish 
minds of Hebrew Christians. ‘Whence this puzzle 
as to the whereabouts and relations of the altar 
of incense? See ye not, it is all due to the exist- 
ence of that veil, the emblem of a rude, imperfect, 
transient religion?’ In comparison with the 
earthly tabernacle, the one in which Christ offici- 
ates is deseribed as ‘the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hauds’ (9#), and not 


belonging to the visible creation, not constructed 


out of material things, like the precious cloths, 
woods, and metals of the old tabernacle, which, 
however precious, were, like all material things, 
destined to wax old and vanish away. 
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The ceremonial selected for comparison is that 
of the great Day of Atonement. In that stately 
ceremonial the Levitical ritual culminated and 
was seen at its best. In it also, and in it alone, 
the Holy of Holies came into use. It was the one 
service in the year in which Israel’s representative 
man came into the immediate presence of God. 
It also lent itself to comparison at this vital point, 
the high priest’s entrance into the inner shrine 
being comparable to the entrance of Jesus into 
heaven. The latter event is therefore naturally 
expressed in terms of the former, giving rise at 
points in the description to obscurities, such as 
the representation of Christ entering through His 
own blood into the holy place (9*). 

All through, the unexpressed refrain ‘more ex- 
cellent’ is audible, but it arrests the ear specially 
in connexion with the closing comparison between 
the effects of the two priestly functions—that of 
Aaron on the great Day of Atonement, and that 
of Christ when after His death on the Cross He 
entered into heaven. The etfect of the one was 
to cancel the errors, or ignorances (ἀγνοημάτων, 97), 
of the people throughout the bygone year, to wipe 
out all the offences against Levitical law com- 
mitted in a twelvemonth, so that they might make 
a fresh start. The effect of the other was to 
obtain an ‘eternal redemption’ (αἰωνίαν λύτρωσιν). 
Comparison here becomes futile: it is a compari- 
son of the finite to the infinite. 

(6) Theory of Redemption.—For modern readers 
the great thoughts of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are obscured by being expressed so largely in terms 
of Levitical ritual. The apologetic, which was 
meant to elucidate, now serves to some extent as 
a veil to hide the true meaning. It is therefore 
desirable to make the most of those passages in 
which the writer, so to speak, shakes himself clear 
of his apologetic trammels, and expresses his ideas 
in terms of universal validity. There are two 
sentences in which he dees this in reference to 
the significance of Christ’s death. These are 2" 
914, the former containing the great axiom: the 
sanctifier and the sanctified are all of one; the 
latter, the sublime thesis that Jesus offered Him- 
self a sacrifice through an eternal spirit. The 
earlier text enunciates the principle of redemption, 
the later explains the infinite efficacy of redemp- 
tion achieved. The principle is: solidarity be- 
tween sanetifier and sanctified; the two one in 
all possible respects, the more respects the better, 
the one radical difference of holy and unholy 
always excepted; the more points of contact the 
greater the sanctifying power. The rationale of 
infinite value is ‘through an eternal spirit.’ In 
the interpretation of this profoundly suggestive ex- 
pression, theologians are unhappily not at one. To 
the present writer it has ever been associated with 
certain broad thoughts that help Lim to understand 
the value of Christ’s self-offering as compared with 
Levitical victims. In the first place it suggests 
that Christ’s offering was an aflair of spirit, not 
merely of blood-shedding. It expressed a mind 
on the part of the victim. Of course that mind 
had certain ethical characteristics. Jesus offered 
Himself. So the mind embodied in His sacrifice 
was free, loving, holy; a mind of supreme moral 
value in the sight both of God and of enlightened 
men. None of these epithets, however, is used 
to qualify the spirit in which Jesus offered Him- 
self to God. The epithet chosen is ‘eternal.’ It 
is selected because 1t serves to raise the sacrifice 
of Christ above the limits of time. Spirit is in 
its nature eternal, and the sacrifice of Christ as 


a spiritual transaction has an efficacy and value | 


for all time, for the time that went before the 
Christian era, as well as for the time coming after. 
It is not a mere historical event which had no 


| preting his words. 


influence before it took place, and whose influence, 
after it happened, was destined to wane with the 
lapse of ages. It is an eternal fact having absolute 
value with God from everlasting to everlasting. 
But the ethical and the eternal aspects go to- 
gether, the one conditioning the other. It is 
because the spirit in which Christ offered Himself 
was ethically perfect—free, loving, holy—that it 
has eternal value. In this remarkable phrase, 
combining these two aspects, the spiritual insicht 
of the writer reaches its highest water-mark. 
Nothing better, more penetrating, more felicitous, 
on the subject of our Lord’s death and its signifi- 
cance is to be found in Scripture. 

(f) Christ’s Priesthood in Heaven.—Before leaving 
the theme of the priesthood, we may notice briefly 
a question that has troubled interpreters. The 
priestly ministry of Christ is located in heaven, 
yet the sacrifice the Priest presents there appears 
to be none other than that oifering of Himself 
which He made once for all; an event, so far 
at least as the initial stage of it, the blood- 
shedding, is concerned, happening on earth and 
within this visible world. The key to the solution 
lies in this, that for the writer heaven is the locus 
of realities, while earth is the locus of shadows. 
In heaven is the true tabernacle, the tabernacle 
which realizes the ideal of a sanctuary (8? τῆς 
σκηνῆς THs ἀληθινῆς) ; there are the ‘patterns’ or 
types of which the vulgar realities of earth are 
but imperfect copies. For our author the ‘true’ 
and the ‘heavenly’ are synonyms. Whatever is 
true is heavenly, belongs to the upper world of 
realities, and whatever belongs to this upper world 
is true and real. If, therefore, Christ’s self-sacri- 
fice be a true sacrifice, it belongs to the heavenly 
world, no matter where or when it takes place. 
And Christ’s sacrifice is, for the author, a true 
sacrifice, because it is an affair of spirit. Flesh 
and bloed, whether of man or beast, are of the 
earth earthy, and belong to the realm of shadows. 
Even the blood of Christ viewed materially can 
find no place in heaven. MHence it is vain to 
attempt solving the above-stated problem by dis- 
tinguishing between the first stage of the sacrifice 
—the death, or blood-shedding—and the second, 
the sprinkling of the shed blood on the mercy-seat 
within the sanctuary, relegating the former to 
earth as something lying outside the sphere of 
Christ’s proper priestly activity, and to locate the 
latter in heaven as the point at which the priestly 
ministry begins. Christ’s sacrifice finds entrance 
into heaven when blood is transmuted into spirit, 
In other words, the shedding of Christ’s blood is 
a true sacrifice, as distinct from the shedding of 
the blood of bulls and goats, which was only a 
shadow of sacrifice, because it is the manifestation 
of a mind or spirit. And because it is that it 
belongs to heaven, though it takes place on earth. 
The magic phrase ‘through an eternal spirit’ 
lifts us above distinctions of time and place, and 
makes it possible for us to regard Christ’s offer- 
ing of Himself, in all its stages, as a transaction 
within the celestial sanctuary. 

This conception of heaven as the place of reali- 
ties, as distinct from earth as the place of 
shadows, is the philosophic presupposition of the 
system of positive Christian thought contained in 
our Epistle. It reminds us of Plato and of Philo. 
Whether our author was acquainted with the writ- 
ings of either the Gentile or the Jewish philosopher 
is a question on which opinion differs, and on 
which a few remarks will be offered at a later 
stage. The important matter is, not to ascertain 
where lhe got this speculative conception, but to 
note carefully the fact that it was in his mind, 
and to keep it before our own minds in inter- 
At no point in the Epistle 
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is it more necessary to do so than at that remark- 
able sentence in which the writer expresses his 
final deepest thought concerning the nature and 
worth of Clirist’s sacrifice. 

(9) Salvation.—Froin the doctrine of Christ’s 
priestly office to the conception of salvation con- 
tained in our Epistle, the transition is easy. The 
author describes the ‘ great salvation’ variously, 
but always in terms suggested by the primitive 
history of man as contained in the early chapters 
of Genesis. He first represents it as consisting in 
lordship in the world to come, founding on a 
quotation from the 8th Psalm, which is a poetic 
echo of the statement regarding man’s place in 
the world in Gu 1° (ch. 2°°8). Next he conceives 
it as deliverance from the power of death exercised 
by the devil, with obvious allusion to the history of 
the Fall in Gn 3, wherein death is set forth as the 
penalty of sin (ch. 24"). Finally, he exhibits it 
as the full final realization of the divine idea and 
promise of vest, to which he applies the felicitous 
thought-suggesting name Sabbatism (caBBariupss), 
so making the final bliss of redeemed man consist 
in entering into the rest which God Himself en- 
joyed when He had finished the work of creation 
(ch. 4°, ef. Gn 33. Taken together, the three con- 
ceptions suggest the thought of Paradise restored, 
the divine ideal of man and the world and their 
mutual relations realized in perpetuity, man made 
veritably the lord of creation, delivered from the 
fear of death, no longer subject to servile tasks, 
but occupied only in work compatible with perfect 


repose. l*rom all the three points of view, salva- 
tion is a thing in the future. It is an apocalyptic 
vision. Fruition lies in the Beyond. Dominion, 


deathlessness, and Sabbatism belong to the world 
to come, and are objects of hope for those who 
bear the Christian name. 

But salvation is not altogether in the future; 
it is a present good as well. Christians, as such, 
are conceived of as ‘sanctified’ (ἀγειαζξόμενοι) and even 
‘perfected.’ These words, however, do not bear 
quite the same meaning as that which we, familiar 
with the Pauline theology, are apt to attach to 
them. In the Epistles of St. Paul sanctification 
is ethical, and means making the Christian holy 
in heart and life. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
this ethical sense appears (though the point has 
been disputed) occasionally to be traced, as in 
ch. 12% 44, but more commonly the term is used 
in a theocratic sense, to express the idea of being 
put in right covenant relations with God, as in 
the text: ‘By one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified’ (101. The sancti- 
fied in this theocratic sense are equivalent to St. 
Paul’s ‘justified.’ In ch. 2" the word ἁγιαζόμενοι 
should probably be taken in both senses. The 
statement the verse contains is of the nature of 
an axiom, to the effect that whatever parties stand 
to each other in the relation of sanctitier to sancti- 
fied are ipso facto ‘of one,’ have one interest, form 
a brotherhood bound together by community of 
nature, experience, and privilege. The principle 
holds good, whether we understand the sanctifying 
function theocratically or ethically. If the fune- 
tion of the sanctifier be to place the sanctified, i.e. 
those to be sanctified, in right relations with God, 
then the more points of contact the better. There 
must be unity in God’s sight, so that what He 
does is done in the name of those He seeks to 
sanctify, and avails for their benefit. He must 
be one with them in death, as it is by His death 
that He makes propitiation for their sins. He 
must possess, in common with them, humanity, 
for otherwise He could not die. Finally, He must 
be one with them in experience of trial and temp- 
tation, because thereby is evinced the sympathy 


that wins trust, and unless the priest is trusted | 
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it is in vain that He transacts. On the other 
hand, if the sanctifier’s function be to make his 
clients ethically holy, then, again, the more points 
of contact between Him and them the better. In 


that case, the sanctifying power lies in the example ' 


of the sanctifier: in His character, His history as 
a man. He makes men holy by reproducing in 
His own life the ideal of human character, and 
bringing that ideal to bear on their minds by 
living a truly godly life under conditions similar 
to those under which they are placed. In short, 
His power to sanctify ethically depends on like- 
ness in nature, position, and experience. 

The word τελειόω is sometimes also used in 
our Epistle to denote the establishment of right 
relations betwecn man and God, that is to say, 
as equivalent to ‘justify’ in the Pauline vocabu- 
lary. So in the text: ‘By one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctilied.’ Per- 
fecting here means giving the worshipper a satis- 
factory assurance that his sins areforgiven. What 
the word means in any given case depends entirely 
on the connexion of thought. In general, it signi- 
fies to reach the end, and the specific sense depends 
on the nature of the end in view. Thus perfecting 
as applied to Christ in 2” signifies to make Him 
a fully-equipped Captain of salvation. Applied to 
the fathers, who died in faith, not having received 
the promises in 11*, it means getting at length 
what they had lived and longed for when the 
company of the saved is complete. 

Condition of Salvation.— What is the condition 
of salvation in our Epistle? We know what it 
is in St. Paul’s theology. We are justified by 
faith. Faith is a great word in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews also, but its use there is not quite 
the same as in the Pauline letters. In the apostle’s 
system faith has two functions. It accepts as a 
eift the ‘righteousness of God,’ and it works 
through love as a sanctifying power. Of the 
former function there is no clear trace in Hebrews. 
Instead of faith we find obedience in the text: 
‘He became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him’ (5°). We come nearer to 
the Pauline conception of justifying faith in 10”, 
where the writer exhorts his readers to draw near 
with a true heart in full assurance of faith, where 
faith means confident expectation of welcome for 
Christ’s sake. The function of faith as a force 
making for personal righteousness or noble con- 
duct is very prominently set forth in ch. 11, 
where, in ἃ Series of well-chosen instances, it is 
exhibited as a power helping men to make their 
lives sublime. But the secret of its power is 
peculiarly conceived in Hebrews. In St. Paul’s 
system faith derives its power from its personal 
object, the Lord Jesus Christ. It unites us to 
Him, and from Him flows a transforming influ- 
ence. In Hebrews the secret of faith’s power is 
its psychological character as a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby it can make the future as 
if it were present, and the unseen as if it were 
visible. So viewed, faith as a principle making 
for heroism is not confined to the Christian world. 
It is as wide as humanity, and can turn out heroes 
and heroines in every land. Hence even a Rahab 
finds a place in the roll of those who obtained a 
good report through faith. 

(2) FATHERHOOD OF GoD.—The doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the sonship of men, cen- 
tral in our Lord’s teaching, and prominent also 
in the Pauline letters, is not very conspicuously 
taught in our Epistle. It makes a formal appear- 
ance chiefly in the hortatory section. There God 
is called ‘the Father of spirits’ (12°), and it is 
taught that His supreme aim in all His dealings 
with His children is to make them partakers of 
His holiness (12), The phrase ‘Father of spirits’ 
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secms to imply a paternal relation of God to men 
as such, coextensive with the human family, or, 
rather, inclusive of the human family, embracing 
it in a larger category, the world of spirits, in- 
cluding men living in the flesh but having a spirit, 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and angels. 
In the theoretical part of the Epistle the Father- 
hood of God is referred to, or implied, mainly in 
reference to the Sonship of Christ. But while 
this is so, it must be ascribed to the exigencies 
of the apologetic argument controlling the train 
of thought rather than to the peculiarity of the 
writer’s theological system, that the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood is so comparatively in the back- 
ground. No man could be insensible to the im- 
portance of that doctrine who had such a vivid 
sense of the distinction and glory of Christianity 
as the religion of free access to and intimate 
fellowship with God. This central conception 
covers the whole ground. A religion of unre- 
stricted access is a religion of sonship. Its spirit 
is filial, not legal; its watchword trust, not fear. 
It brings its votaries to Mount Zion, not to Mount 
Sinai, At another point the doctrine of sonship 
is immanent in the Epistle, though not formally 
named. This is where faithful Christians are 
called the comrades of Christ. ‘We have become 
fellows of Christ if we hold fast the beginning of 
our confidence stedfast unto the end’ (34). So we 
render the passage, taking μέτοχοι in the sense it 
bears in 15, The faithful the fellows of Christ, 
God’s Son—such is the writer’s idea, implying also, 
of course, that they are sons in the same house 
and family of God. This is just what was to be 
looked for from one who grasped the significance 
of the great principle, Sanctifier and sanctified all 
of one. It is but the other side of that great 
truth. The one side is Christ’s oneness with those 
He undertakes to sanctify, and His readiness to 
accept all the conditions necessary to His complete 
identification with them. The other side is the 
unity of the sanctified with Christ, complete 
equality with Him in privilege. They are sons, 
therefore, as indeed they are called in 2”, and 
therefore Christ’s brethren. He was not ashamed 
to call them brethren even when they were in 
an unsanctified state (2%); how much less will 
He be ashamed to call them brethren when they 
have experienced His sanectifying power! There- 
fore we need have no hesitation in taking μέτοχοι 
in the fullest sense of comradeship. In doing so 
we only assume that the author understands his 
own system of thought, and it may be added that 
he is in sympathy with the teaching of our Lord 
and with the conception of the relation between 
Christ and His people that pervades the entire 
NT. For the religion of the NT is throughout 
filial, and God, whether often or seldom so named, 
is always Father. The dialects for the purposes 
of theological reflection are various, but the cen- 
tral religious intuition is one. 

iv. RELATION TO PHILO.—Such in brief outline 
is the theological import of the Epistle. We have 
avoided preliminary discussion of the questions 
belonging to the head of Introduction, because we 
did not wish to give any countenance to the idea 
that a right understanding of the Epistle depends 
on the previous settlement of doubtful questions 
respecting its author, its first readers, its date, its 
theological affinities, etc. We do not believe any- 
thing of the kind. It has been said, e.g., that no 
one can understand the Epistle who does not regard 
it as the writing of one belonging to the School 
of Philo and thoroughly conversant with his phil- 
osophy. Weare inclined to think, on the contrary, 
that to be too sure of this, and to lay great stress 
on the supposed fact, is the direct way to mis- 
understanding. 


It is possible to understand the | 


main drift of the Epistle while remaining in sus: 
pense as to the connexion with Philo. It is best 
to commence the study of the work tolerably 
uncommitted on the point. It is quite proper, 
as we go along, to keep our eyes open to all 
traces of affinity with Philo, so that on arriving 
at the end of the book we may have, not only a 
distinct idea of its theological drift, but also a 
more or less probable opinion on the subordinate 
question as to the connexion of its author with 
the Alexandrine school of religious philosophy. 
zoe that question, however interesting, is not 
vital. 

That there are affinities of thought and style is 
not to be questioned, and, indeed, has already 
been indicated in a passing way. The author’s 
mode of conceiving heaven as the place of realities 
and the earth as the place of shadows is an in- 
stance in point. That peculiarity is a fact patent 
to any attentive reader altogether apart from the 
question to what source it is to be traced. We 
might notice it though we had never heard of 
Plato or Philo. The only effect of the hypothesis 
that the writer was a disciple of the Jewish phil- 
osopher is somewhat to sharpen our attention and 
lead us to attach more importance to it than we 
otherwise would, perhaps more than it deserves. 
But there need be no jealousy as to having our 
attention directed to phenomena of this kind. No 
question of religious importance is involved, and 
the multiplication of instances of affinity in word 
and thought between Hebrews and the writings 
of Philo serves the purpose, at least, of increasing 
our acquaintance with the literary characteristics 
of our Epistle. 


Among the verhal affinities with Philo the following may be 
specified. Philo, like our author, uses the prophets for the 
OT. ᾿Απαύγασμα and χαρακτήρ find a place in his vocahulary, 
θυμιωτήριον is used hy him (not in LXX) for the altar of incense, 
Among the functions he ascrihes to the Logos is that of cutter 
(rozs0s), eVen as our author descrihes the word of God as more 
cutting (veudrepos) than any two-edged sword. The unusual 
words τρωχηλίζω (413) and μετριοταθέω (5%) hoth occur in Philo. 
Less remarkahle is the coincident use hy the two writers of 
the epithets τεχνίτης and δημιουργός in reference to God (1110). 
Among the thought affinities may he reckoned the distinction 
hetween τὰ φαινόμεενωα (11%)=Philo’s ὁ ὁρατὸς κόσμιος, the visihle 
world, and the non-visihle things (μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων, 113)= Philo’s 
κόσμος νοητός, the world of ideas; the conception of heaven as 
the country or home (rarpis, 1114) of the soul; the application 
to Clirist of attributes ascrihed in Philo to the Logos, such as 
spasoroxos (10) answering to πρεσβύτερος vies OY πρωτόγονος in 
Philo; θεός (19), ἀρχιερεύς. To these instances thoroughgoing 
advocates of dependence on Philo would add the whole Mel- 
chizedek excursus, hut without good reason. At this point 
our author drew his inspiration, not from Philo, but from the 
Heh. prophet who wrote the 110th Psalm. Philo does not quote 
or refer to the text ahout Melchizedek in that psalm, and there 
is nothing in all his writings to show that he followed the 
psalmist, or set the example to our author, in ascribing to the 
priest of Salem an ideal significance. Bleek states, with strict 
truth, that in Philo the significance of Melchizedek is always 
treated in an incidental manner.* As to the attrihute of cut- 
ting, ascrihed to the word of God in Hebrews, and to the Logos 
in Philo, the resemhlance is in word rather than in thought. 
Our author is not thinking of the personal Logos in the passage 
in question, and the function he ascrihes to the Word is ethical, 
exercised in the spirit of man, whereas the function Philo had 
in view was that of dividing the material of which the world 
is made into genera and species. On the whole, if, as is not 
improhahle, the writer was more or less familiar with the ideas 
and philosophic dialect to which the Alexandrian school] of 
Jewish philosophy gave wide currency in the first Christian 
century, there is no evidence in his work of ahject discipleship, 
hut at most of a very free independent use of words and ideas 
hailing from that quarter, just so far as they would serve his 
purpose. 

vy. RELATION TO St. PAUL.—A similar relation 
of independence towards the Apostle Paul must 
be elaimed for the Epistle. That the apostle was 
not the author of it is now so generally admitted 
that it is hardly worth while discussing the ques- 
tion. The diversity in the use of important theo- 
logical terms such as ἁγιάξω and πίστις, the broad 
contrast in style, the marked individuality of the 

* Hebrderbrief, ii. p. 323, note a. 
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two authors in respect of religious temperament, 
all shut one up to this conclusion. ie to the 
difference of style, it is a matter of detail, with 
reference to which a decided impression can he 
made only by a large accumulation of instances, 
but the following statement gives a sufficient idea 
of it. ‘St. Paul was not free from Hebraism, and 
derives force from the simplicity of his language; 
the author (of Hebrews) expresses himsclf in 
idiomatic and polished Greek, and delights in 
the pomp of stately phrases and full-sounding 
derivatives. ‘They differ in the elementary frame- 
work of their sentences by employment of difier- 
ent constructions and different connecting par- 
ticles, Dialectical subtlety, impetuous bursts of 
natural eloquence, mighty thoughts struggling for 
expression in disjointed sentences, are the char- 
acteristic features of St. Paul’s style. Rhetorical 
skill, studied antithesis, even flow of faultless 
grammar, and measured march of rhythmical 
pene’ combine to stamp upon the Epistle a 

istinct and unique character of its own.’* Be- 
hind this difference of style lies an even more 
marked difference in religious temperament and 
experience. St. Paul is a man of great moral 
intensity ; the author of Hebrews has about him 
an air of philosophic repose. We feel in every 
page of the Pauline Epistles that the man who 
wrote them has passed through a great religious 
crisis In reading Hebrews we have no such feel- 
ing. Instead of a tragic experience there has 
been a smooth quiet studious life, whose passage 
into Christian faith has resembled the dawn of 
day rather than the sudden flash of light from 
heaven which smote Saul of Tarsus to the earth 
on the way to Damascus. A significant index of 
this equable flow is the entire absence from our 
Epistle of the well-known Pauline antitheses: 
law and grace, faith and works, flesh and spirit. 
There are antitheses here also, but they are less 
pronounced, — shadow and substance, type and 
antitype,—pointing at, not radical contrariety, but 
different stages in the religious development of 
mankind. 

The writer of Hebrews was not only not St. 
Paul, but not even a disciple of St. Paul. To a 
great extent the proof of the one thesis is at the 
same time the proof of the other. That he was 
acquainted with the Pauline literature has been 
confidently asserted, but cannot be clearly shown.+ 
There are doubtless things that remind us of 
Pauline texts, e.g. the description of the law as 
‘the word spoken by angels’ (22), which recalls 
a similar thought in Gal 3", and the idea of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (12% 13") found in the same 
Epistle (4%). But these may be mere coincidences 
in the use of conceptions belonging to the common 
stock of contemporary religious thought. Ac- 
quaintance with Philo’s writings can be alleged 
with much greater show of reason. 

But while not a follower of St. Paul, our author 
is in thorough sympathy with all the leading posi- 
tions of Paulinism. Without doubt he stands on 
the ground of universalism. No express text, 
indeed, can be cited in support of this assertion. 
¥rom beginning to end there is not a single 
allusion to Gentile Christians, or the slightest 
indication that the writer is aware of the exist- 
ence of such people. He seems to have in view 
throughout, God’s ancient people, and to have for 
his sole aim to enable Hebrew Christians to re- 
main steadfast in the faith amid circumstances of 
trial. He takes no advantage of opportunities 


for indicating the universal destination of the. 


gospel; not even in 215, where it would have 


* The Epistie to the Hebrews, by F. Rendall, vide the Appen- 
diz, PR: 26, 27. 


{ Vide von Soden in Handkommentar, Hinleitung, p. 2. 
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been so natural to have said, He (Jesus) took 
not hold of (in order to save) angels, but He took 
hold of mankind; instead of which he says, He 
took hold of the seed of Abraham. Nevertheless, 
the Epistle breathes throughout the spirit of uni- 
versalism. ‘lhe whole scheme of thought, though 
excogitated for the benefit of Hebrews, is capable 
of universal application, and implies that Chris- 
tianity is the concern of all mankind. The remark 
holds true especially of the Christology. The cos- 
mic relations in which the Son is set in the proem 
indicate that the word spoken by God through 
Him is a revelation for the whole world. It is 
only in universalist writings, such as the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the Gospel of St. John, that a cosmic 
Christology is to be looked for. Not less uni- 
versalist in tendency is the view of the sacrifice 
of Christ presented in ch. 9%. The doctrine takes 
its colour from Levitical institutions, but in its 
core it is not Jewish but human. The phrase by 
an eternal spirit lifts the whole subject above the 
distinctions, not only of time and space, as already 
at om out, but also of race and nationality. It 
nas the same ring as the great epoch-making text 
in St. John’s Gospel: ‘The hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father. . . . The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth’ (47%), 

Our author is in thorough sympathy with St. 
Paul’s conception of Christianity as a spiritual 
religion. THe sees not less clearly than the apostle 
the utter worthlessness of rites and ceremonies, 
except as a shadow of good things to come. He 
makes no allusion to circumcision, but doubtless 
he would have been in full sympathy with the 
Pauline polemic against those who attached re- 
ligious value to that rite. His own controversy 
is with those who attach overweening importance 
to Levitical ceremonial; but it is not less thorough- 
going than the apostle’s, and it rests upon the 
same principles and postulates. 

Once more, our author is at one with St. Paul 
in his conception of Christianity as a religion of 
free grace. His own conception of it as the 
religion of unrestricted access to God is an exact 
equivalent. It is the same truth set in a different 
antithesis. St. Paul opposed grace to legal works, 
our author opposes the privilege of free access 
to the distance at which Levitical regulations 
kept worshippers from God. The counsel ‘Draw 
near’ presupposes a gracious Father to be ap- 
proached, from whom all spiritual good may be 
confidently expected: pardon of sin, seasonable 
succour in all times of temptation. In Hebrews 
as in Rom. and Gal. salvation is a free gift. 

vi. WAS THE AUTHOR JEW OR GENTILE ?— 
Whether the author of our Epistle was a born Jew 
or a Gentile cannot be decided. The style and the 
rhetorical structure of the writing make for the 
latter alternative, the familiarity with Jewish in- 
stitutions for the former. Both might be com- 
bined in a Jew of Alexandrian Hellenistic culture 
like Apollos, with whom, since Luther threw out 
the suggestion, there has been a disposition to 
identify the author, though the hypothesis has 
no support in ancient tradition. The question of 
nationality is of subordinate importance. ‘The 
only question of vital interest in connexion with 
the theological import of the Epistle is whether the 
author represented the standpoint of Jewish Chris- 
tianity with its limited sympathies and its con- 
tracted religious ideas. A tendency to take this 
view of his position has been more or less apparent 
in some recent contributions to the exegetical 
literature of the subject. In so far as it is adopted, 
it makes the understanding of the book hopeless. 


| We cannot too firmly grasp the fact that in his 
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essential ideas the writer soars high above all 
Jewish-Christian narrowness. In his method of 
interpreting Scripture, in his modes of argument, 
and even in some of his subordinate conceptions, 
he may be a man of his time and people ; but in 
his great central thought of Christianity as the 
religion of free access and of spiritual reality, he 
belongs to all time and to all peoples. Whether 
he came before St. Paul or after him in point 
of time, he is of the same spiritual brotherhood. 
He has seen with open face the true nature and 
the grandeur of the Christian faith. 

vii. JEW OR GENTILE READERS?—In asserting 
the universal outlook of our author, we were obliged 
to admit that on the face of his work he seems to 
concern himself only with Jewish readers. Till 
recent times no doubt has been entertained that 
the inscription T'0 the Hebrews, though not original, 
correctly indicated its destination. But of late 
there has been a tendency, supported by weighty 
names, to set this tradition aside, and to hold that 
the first readers must have been Gentiles, not Jews. 
Among those who share this opinion are Schiirer, 
Weizsiicker, Pileiderer, and, above all, von Soden. 
Among the grounds on which this hypothesis is 
made to rest are such as these: the fundamentals 
enumerated in 6? are such as were suitable for 
catechumens of pagan antecedents; the expres- 
sion ‘the living God’ (94) suggests an antithesis 
between the true God and ran idols, and the 
moral exhortations, addressed to the readers, pos- 
sess special aE μΝ ἡμὴ σαν only when conceived 
as meant for Gentile Christians. The numerous 
phrases which seem to imply readers of Heb. ex- 
traction are explained so as to harmonize with the 
hypothesis, by the assumption that, at the time 
when the Epistle was written, the Gentile Church 
had served itself heir to the title and privileges of 
the elect people. To the question, what need for so 
elaborate a plea for Christianity versus Levitical- 
ism in an Epistle written for Gentile Christians? 
the answer given is: The type of Gentile Chris- 
tianity the author had to deal with was an eclectic 
syncretistic system, into which an amateur attach- 
ment to Levitical institutions entered as an ele- 
ment, and became so strong as to endanger the 
Christian faith with which it was associated, 
especially in a time of persecution.”* 

That an amount of ingenuity has been expended in support 
of this hypothesis, sufficient to make it appear plausible, is 
frankly admitted. But that the case has been proved we are 
far from thinking. We sympathize with Ménégoz when he says : 
‘What strikes us, in this Epistle throughout, is a Jewish “‘ flavour 
of the soil,” and an ahsence of all allusion to paran worship so 
complete that we have difficulty in comprehending how any- 
one can discover in t the least indication of its being meant 
for readers of pagan antecedents. We do not say there were 
no pagan Christians in the community, there may have been 
for aught we know, but in the texts we see no trace of them.’ ¢ 
Ostensibly the first readers are Hebrews, and Hebrews alone; 
that is generally acknowledged. The onus probandi lies on 
those who affirm that they were not really such, and it requires 
a very elaborate display of exegetical ingenuity to explain away 
the apparent Jewish costume and physiognomy. If the readers 
were indeed Gentiles, they were Gentiles so completely dis- 
cuised in Jewish dress, and wearing a mask with so pronounced 
Jewish features, that the true nationality has been successfully 
hidden for nineteen centuries, and even now, after learned 
critics have done their best to show us the Gentile hehind the 
Jew, we shake our heads in honest insurmountable doubt, and 


feel constrained to agree with Westcott when he pronounces 
the argument of von Soden ‘an ingenious paradox.’ ὦ 


viii. LOCATION oF First READERS.—Where the 
Heb. community, to which the Epistle wasaddressed, 
was located, is a much debated question of inferior 
moment to that just disposed of. Palestine, 
Alexandria, Rome are the rival hypotheses, and 
weighty authorities can be cited for each of them.§ 

* So in effect Pfleiderer in Urehristenthum, p. 620. 

+ La Théologie de L’ Epitre aux Iébreux, pp. 26, 27, 

t The Epistle to the Hebrews, Introduction, p. xxxyv. 

§ One of the most recent and able contributions in support 
of the Rome hypothesis may be found in Réville’s Origines de 
PE piscopat, 1894. 
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Τὺ 185. not necessary here to go into details on the 
subject, as the topic has no vital bearing on the 
theology of the Epistle. If we attach weight to 
the inscription 10 the Hebrews as indicating, not 
merely Jewish nationality, but a section of the 
Jewish people distinguished by the epithet 
‘Hebrew,’ it points to Palestine or Syria as the 
locality of the first readers. ‘Hebrews’ means 
Jews speaking Hebrew. But as the Epistle was 
written in Greek, these ‘Hebrews’ must have 
been bilinguals acquainted with Greek as well 
as their mother-tongue. Such bilingual Jews would 
be found more readily in a Syrian city like Antioch 
than in Jerusalem. Other things point in the 
same direction, ¢.g. the statement in 2? that the 
persons addressed had heard the gospel, not from 
the lips of the apostles, but at second hand. This 
would apply to the Syrian Churches, which were 
founded by the scattered members of the Jerusalem 
Church after the death of Stephen. * 

ix. DATE.—The daze of the Epistle has more than 
curious interest. The solemn earnest tone of the 
hortatory parts speaks to a great crisis, such as 
that of the destruction of Jerus. and of the Jewish 
state, impending. All seems to say: a judgment. 
day is approaching (10%). The Epistle is a supreme 
effort to avert apostasy at a time of extreme peril. 
A general overturn is at hand, when all things 
that can be shaken—cities, walls, temples, hoary 
religions—will be shaken to make room for the 
kingdom that cannot be shaken (12727), There 
is therefore a high degree of probability in the 
suggestion that the Epistle was written when the 
war, which issued so disastrously for the Jewish 
people, was raging and drawing near to its awful 
crisis. ‘The fatal year A.D. 70 had arrived, and 
the Roman armies had gathered round Jerus.; if 
the daily sacrifice had not already ceased, the 
siege had at all events begun; for until Jerus. 
was *‘ecompassed with armies” no Hebrew Chris- 
tian would have ventured to address to his Heb. 
brethren so unsparine a condemnation of the 
uational religion.’+ The last statement in this 
quotation may be doubtful, for the prophetic men 
of Seripture always had the courage to utter their 
convictions at the proper time, but the selection 
of the period most suitable to the message de- 
And the date 
called for by the solemnity of the message is borne 
out by minute hints occasionally dropped, e.g. by 
the allusion to the 40 years durimg which the 
people of Israel saw God’s works (3°). The mere 
circumstance that the writer connects the 40 
years with the seeing of God’s works, rather than 
with the trying of God’s patienee, as in the psalm 
quoted from, is significant. He does it intention- 
ally, and as one aware of the original connexion, 
as is evident from 3’, where he returns to the 
original connexion. What is his intention? To 
suggest a parallel between the case of Israel in 
the wilderness and the Heb. Church to this effect : 
‘Your fathers saw God’s wonderful works, which 
ought to have kept them true to Him, for 40 
years, yet they perished through unbelief. You 
have seen the wonders of God’s grace in the Chris- 
tian Church for the same period of time ; see that 
ye perish not likewise on Israel’s judgment-day.’ 
reckoning the 40 years from the beginning of 
the Church, corresponding to the Exodus, the 
period would take us down to the fateful year 
70 or thereby. 

That the Epistle was not written at a later date 
has been argued from the faet that throughout 
the writer scems to speak of the Levitical ritual 
as if it were still in force. This, however, it is 


*See on this Rendall, Epistle to the Hebrews, Appendix, 
p. 66. 
t Rendall, Appendiz, p. 74. 
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now generally admitted, is not conclusive, as the 
author appears to write of that ritual from an 
ideal point of view. It may have been a thing 
of the past as an actual fact, yet present for his 
mind as an object of thought. The possibility of 
this must be admitted in view of the fact that it 
is not the temple but the old tabernacle tlie writer 
has in view as the scene of Levitical worship 
(see 9 67), 

x. AUTHOR.—The Epistle is anonymous, and the 
author has remained unknown. Apollos, as de- 
seribed in Ac 18% 28, ig the find of man wanted 
—a, Hellenistic Jew of Alexandrian culture, ae- 
quainted both with the OT Seriptures (in the Gr. 
version) and with contemporary philosophy. With 
this we must be content. Other conjectures thrown 
out from time to time have comparatively little 
to commend them. The most intcresting, and one 
of the most ancient, is that which aseribed to 
Luke the Evangelist a share in the production of 
the work, at least to the extent of trauslating 
into good Greek a supposed Heb. original from the 
hand of the Apostle Paul. Clement of Alexandria 
entertained this opinion, and through Eusebius 
(HE ivi. 38) it beeame the prevailing view that 
the Epistle was, in thought, the work of St. Paul, 

and in a Gr. version the literary work of St. Luke 
' or Clement of Rome. A number of resemblances 
between the style of St. Luke in the Gospel and in 
Ae and that of our Epistle have been pointed out, 
so as to lend at least plausibility to the hypothesis 
that the evangelist is responsible for the Epistle 
in its Gr. dress. But if Luke might have been 
the translator (on the improbable hypothesis of 
a Heb. original), he certainly could not have been 
the author. The striking contrast between his 
account of the agony in the garden and that given 
in the Epistle is suflicient to settle that question. 

We must be content to remain in ignorance 
as to the writer of this remarkable work. Nor 
should we find this ditheult. Some of the greatest 
books of the Bible, such as Jod and the second 
part of Isaiah, are anonymous writings. It is 
meet that this one should belong to the number, 
for it bears witness in its opening sentence to 
One who speaks God’s final word to men. In 
presence of the Son, what does it matter who 
points the way to Him? The witness-bearcr does 
not desire to be known. He bids us listen to 
Jesus and then retires into the background. We 
need have no anxiety about finding for his work 
an apostolic author who shall guarantee its inspira- 
tion and canonicity. The book speaks for itself. 
It is worthy to bein the NT. Itrendered an indis- 
pensable service as an aid to faith in a transition 
time when an old world was passing away and a 
new world was coming into being. 
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HEBRON (ὑπ π ‘association ’).—4. The third son 
of Kohath, known to us only from P (Ex 618, Nu 315) 
and the Chronicler (1 Ch 6% 38 159 2312-19), Nothing 
further is known of him personally, but there are 
a few scattered notices of his descendants. The 
Hebronites are mentioned with the three other 
Kohathite families at the census taken in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Nu 37’), and appear again at the 
later census in the plains of Moab (26%). In 1 Ch 
15° it is said that ‘of the sons of H., Elicl the chief, 
and his brethren fourscore,’ were amongst the 


Levites assembled by David when he brought the 1 


ark from the house of Obed-edom into Jerus., and 
in 1 Ch 2915 that when David numbered the Levites 
there were reckoned four sons of H., Jeriah, Ama- 
riah, Jahaziel, and Jekameam (cf. 2473), while 
1 Chi 26 mentions some members of tlhe Hebronite 
family as holding certain offices under David 
(2674 9 ἢ 2, A son of Mareshah and father of 
Korah, and Tappuah, and Rekem, and Shema 
(1 Ch 2**8), It is possible that in these vv. the 
names are those of localities rather than in- 
dividuals. W. C. ALLEN, 


HEBRON (ὑπ ‘association,’ Χεβρών, Arab. e- 
Khatil).—A very ancient city in the southern part 
of Canaan, built ‘seven years before Zoan in Egypt,’ 
Nu 13” (JE). Josephus (Ané. 1. vill. 3) also states 
that it was seven years older than Tanis (Zoan) in 
Egypt, and also (BJ IV. ix. 7) that it was the oldest 
city in Palestine, older even than Memphis in 
Egypt, and thatits age in lis time was 2300 years ; 
thus making it a rival of Damaseus, which he 
states (Ané. 1. vi. 4) was founded by Uz, the grand- 
son of Shem. 

Hebron included Mamre, Gn 13% (J). Abram, 
when he moved his tents after separating from 
Lot, ‘came and dwelt by the terebinths of Mamre, 
which arein Hebron’: these trees were in possession 
of Mamre tle Amorite, brother of Eshcol and 
Aner, witl whom Abraham was confederate (Gn 
143%), When Sarah ‘died in Kiriath-arba’ (‘the 
same is Hebron,’ Gn 237), Abraham entreated the 
children of Heth for a burying-place for her, and 
bought the field of Ephron containing the cave 
‘whieh was in Machpelah which was before Mamre’ 
(‘the same is Hebron in the land of Canaan’), 
Gn 23’, ‘Now the name of Hebron beforetime was 
Kiriath-arba (‘the city of Arba’), the greatest 
man among the Anakim,’ ‘the father of Anak’ 
(Jos 144158, Jg 1%), As Machpelah was before or 
over-against Hebron (Mamre), it would appear that 
though close together they were distinct places. 

The first mention of the giants who occupied 


-Hebron is made in the account of the spies (Nu 13”) 


sent by Moses into the land of Canaan, when the 
sons (Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai) of Anak were 
at Hebron. It would thus appear that at the time 
of Abraham there were both Amorites and ehil- 
dren of Heth at Hebron, and also that the children 
of Anak were conneeted with the place, as they 
were there in the time of Moses, and the city itself 
was originally called after Arba the father of Anak 
(but sec Moore, Judges, p. 23; and Hommel, Ane. 
Heb. Trad. p. 234, who make Isiriath -arba= 
Tetrapolis). There is no record as to whether the 
Anakin were Canaanites in common with the 
Amorites and children of Heth; but it would 
appear that they were not Rephaim, Zuzim, or 
Emim who dwelt east of the Jordan, and who are 
mentioned as being as tall and powerful as the 
Anakim, and not as the same tribe (Gn 145 157°, 
Dt 2"-21), It has been pointed out [ef. Well- 
hausen, Comp. εἶ. Zexat. p. 341 (1889)] that Amorite 
is the general name of the primitive population of 
Canaan, and that these names are descriptive 
titles, and not the names of distinct tribes (Gn 14” 
23°, Jg 119), but they were probably originally 
distinet (see Driver, Deut. 11 f.). 

The Jewish writers take Kiriath-arba to mean 
the city of four, which they refer to four saints,— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam,—in which 
Jeromealso coneurs. Sir John Maundeville (in A.D. 
1322) states that at the time of his visit the 
Saracens called Hebron Karicarba, while the Jews 


-ealled it Arbothe; and he also refers to Adam 
being buried there. 


Hebron became after the entry into the Promised 
Land a city of Judah, situated (Jos 15") in the hill- 
country (Jos 207 21"), and is stated by Eusebius 
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(Onom. s.v. Apxa) to be 22 miles south of Jerusalem 
and 20 miles north of Beersheba. It is now called 
el-Khalil (‘The Friend’) by the Mohammedans. 

Ilebron played an important part in the early 
history of the Hebrews until Jerusalem became 
the capital of Palestine. Abraham, after waxing 
rich and separating from Lot, came and dwelt by 
the terebinths of Mamre, which arein Hebron, and 
built an altar there nnto the Lord (Gn 13%), From 
here he went to the rescue of Lot, and brought 
him back after defeating Chedorlaomer and the 
kings that were with lim; here his naine was 
changed from Abram to Abraham, and it was here 
that he entertained the angels unawares (Gn 148% 
175 18). Here Isaac was born, and Sarah died 
and was buried in the cave of the field of Mach- 
pelah, bought by Abraham as a burial-place. Here 
also Isaac and Jacob lived part of their lives 
(Gn 3577 374%); from here Jacob sent Joseph to 
seek his brethren, when he was taken into Egypt, 
and from here Jacob and his sons followed after 
(Gn 35" 461). Here the three patriarchs and their 
wives, except Rachel, were buried (Gn 49%. 3 
50%). Here the spies sent by Moses saw the 
Nephilim or giants, the sons of Anak (Nu 1333). 

Hebron was taken by Joshua and given as an 
inheritance to Caleb, who drove out the three sons 
of Anak (Jos 14/715"). It was made one of the six 
cities of refuge (Jos 20", Jos. Ant. V1. 24, 11. 3), and 
given with its suburbs to Kohathite Levites; but 
the fields of the city and the villages thereof were 
given to Caleb (Jos 21"). One of the exploits of 
Samson was to bring the gates of the city of Gaza 
and place them on the top of the mountain that is 
before Hebron (Jg 16°). Hebron was one of the 
cities to which David sent a portion of the spoils 
after smiting the Amalekites ; here he was anoimted 
king over the house of Judah ; and here he remained 
king of Judah seven and a half years, and six sons 
were born to him (28 2, 3). 

Here Abner was treacherously slain by Joab at 
the gate, and was buried; and here the sons of 
Rimmon the Beerothite, after their hands and 
their feet had been cut off, were hanged ‘ beside 
the pool’ (28 3” 412, Here came all the elders 
of Israel, and anointed David king over Israel 
(25 5°). Here it was that Absalom came to be 
declared king (28 15"). At this time there was 
a spot here for worshipping the Lord, probably the 
altar said to have been erected by Abraham to 
the Lord by the terebinths of Mamre (Gn 13}8 15"), 
(But see Jerome, Quest. Hebr. on 28 151). 

According to Josephus (Ané. VII. ii. 1), king Solo- 
mon went to Tlebron to sacrifice to the Lord 
“upon the brazen altar that was built by Moses’; 
and here the Lord appeared to Solomon, who 

rayed for a sound niind and good judgment; but 
it is stated in the Bible (1 K 8) that this took 
place at the great high place at Gibeon. 

tehoboam fortified Hebron (2 Ch 11), and it 

was occupied after the Captivity, when it was 
called by its old name Wiriath-arba (Neh 11%), 
Judas Maccabieus captured it from the Edoinites, 
and ‘ pipes down the strongholds thereof, and 
burned the towers thereof.’ It had thus at that 
time ceased to be a city of Judah (1 Mae 5©; Ant. 
XII. vill. 6). 

At the time that Vespasian was making pre- 
varations for the final siege of Jerusalem, Simeon 
ar-Gioras made a sudden raid into Edom and took 
Hebron without bloodshed; but it was shortly 
aiterwards recaptured by Cerealis, one of the com- 
manders of Vespasian’s army, and was burnt down 
(BJ Iv. ix. 7, 9). Joseplius states that at this 
time the monuinents of the posterity of Abraliam 
were to be seen at Ilebron, ‘the fabrie of whieh 
monuments is of the most excellent marble, and 
wrought afte? the most elegant manner. There 
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is also shown at a distance of six furlongs from 
the city a very large turpentine tree, which has 
continued since the creation of the world.’ 

In the 4th cent. the sepulehres of the patri- 
archs were still shown at Hebron, built of marble 
and of clegant workmanship. The church de- 
scribed by Eusebius at the terebinths appears 
to have been the Great Basilica of Constantine, 
remains of which are still to be seen (Onomast. 
art. ‘ Arboch’) to the north of Hebron. The Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 338) describes the monu- 
ment of Abraham as a quadrangle built of 
stones of admirable beauty. Antoninus Martyr 
(Jéin. 30) describes a quadrangle with an interior 
court, Open to the sky, into which Jews and 
Christians entered from different sides, burning 
incense as they advanced. In the 6th cent. Arculf 
visited Hebron when it was occupied by the Sara- 
eens, and he describes the sepulclire as small and 
mean, situated about a stadium from Mamre on 
the east, and surrounded by a low wall. ‘Willibald 
in the 8th cent. passed here, and mentions the 
sepulchres in the eastle Aframia; and Sewulf, 
1103, speaks of the monuments to the patriarchs 
being surrounded by a very strong castle. In 1167 
Hebron was erected into a bishopric under the 
Latins. William of Tyre says that there never was 
a Greek bishop before this, but only a prior. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Hebron in 1163, 
states that the ancient city was standing on a hill 
in ruins; while the modern city stood in the valley 
in the field of Machpelah. He also describes the 
iron door leading to the caves, 

Hebron (cl-Jhalil, ‘the friend’) is one of the four 
sacred cities of the Moslems, and the shrines of the 
patriarchs are very jealously guarded by them. 
The town is built without walls, and contains 
about 18,000 Moslems and 1200 to 1500 Jews. It 
is situated in a shallow valley surrounded by 
rocky hills, from which spring no fewer than 25 
sources of water. Luxuriant vineyards still clothe 
the hills and vales, and preduce some of the best 
grapes 1n Palestine, and groves of olive and fruit 
trees abound. The town is divided into four 
quarters; the houses are built of stone, with 
partially flat aud partially domed roofs, on account 
of the scarcity of large timber for rafters. The 
valley in which the town is built runs from north 
to south; the main quarter lies on the eastern 
slope, with the Hardm or sacred area conspicuously 
rising above it. Two other quarters are to be 
seen in the north and west slopes, and one to the 
south. The streets opening on to the main roads 
have gates. At the northern end of the main 
quarter is a pool of ancient construction, 85 ft. 
by 55 ft., and low duwn in the valley southward is 
a larger one, also of high antiquity, over 130 ft. 
square and 28 ft. deep, the traditional spot where 
the murderers of Ishbosheth were leneed, 

There are a large number of traditional sites 
about Hebron. In‘Ain Keshkaleh may be found 
the name Eshcol, although this identification 1s 
philologically dithicult. At‘Ain Judeidch, west of 
the Hardm, is a vault where Adam and Eve are 
said to have mourned for Abel; and above are the 
Deir el-Arabin, said to be the tombs of Jesse and 
Ruth; and the Aabr Iebrin, said by the Hebron 
Jews to be the tomb of Abner. At the foot of this 
hill is the Ager Damascenus, from whieh was ob- 
tained the red earth of which Adam was made. 

About two niles to the west of the Llardm isa 
vencrable oak (Sindian), one of the finest in Pales- 
tine. It measures 224 ft. around the lower part. 
It is probably the tree described as a terebinth 
by Sir John Maundeville, Belon, and others. Since 
the 12th vent. it has been pointed out to Chris- 
tians as ‘Abraliam’s Oak,’ under which Abrahanz 
pitched his tent. About two miles to the north, 
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near the road to Jerusalem, is the Rdmat el-Khalil, 
called by the Jews of Hebron the house of Abra- 
ham. Here are the foundations of an immense 
building—200 ft. by 165 ft.—of large squared stones, 
of which two courses only remain, regarded by the 
Jews as the place of Abraham’s tent and the 
terebinth at Mamre. Gueérin (J/udée, ili. 214) 
suggests that this enclosure was built round the 
tree under which the patriarch was supposed to 
have pitched his tent. Jerome speaks of a fair 
having been held annually on this spot. It seems 
probable that from Ist to 12th cent. this was the 
traditional site of Mamre. It is suggested (SIJVP 
ili. 323) that this building may have been the 
market mentioned by Sozomen (Hist. ii. 4) as 
the place where Hadrian sold Jewish captives for 
slaves (A.D. 165), close to which Constantine after- 
wards built his basilica at the terebinth of Mamre, 
the foundations of which are still to be distin- 
guished (Conder, Palestine, 85). 

It is quite clear that, if the present traditional 
sepulchres of the patriarchs are genuine, the 
present site of the city which stands around the 
Hardm cannot coincide with the site of the ancient 
city of Abraham’s time, which was over-against 
the sepulchre ; and this idea appears to have been 
present to the minds of the early Christian writers, 
who mention a site on the north-west of the modern 
city as the original Hebron. 

The Hardm or ‘sacred area’ is a quadrangle 
197 ft. by 110 ft. externally. The masonry of the 
wall is identical with that of the Wailing Place at 
Jerusalem, and is therefore probably not later 
than Herodian. The height of the ancient 
wall still standing is about 40 ft., and above this 
rise walls of modern construction, with loity 
minarets at N.W. and 8.E. corners. Within tlie 
enclosure is a mosque, probably the remains of the 
church built in the 11th cent. when the bishopric 
was established, and the monuments to the patri- 
archs are within. The tombs themselves are, 
however, below in the rocky cavern, and the iron 
door which is said to lead to them was shown to 
the present writer at the bottom of the flight of 
steps on the outside wall in 1867 (see account by 
Benjamin of Tudela, Early Travels in Palestine, p. 
86; PEF Mem, iii. 333; Cte. Riant, Archives de 
VOrient Latin, ii. 411, and art. MACHPELAH; 
Onomast. arts. ‘Arboch’ and ‘Drys’; Antonini 
Mart. Jtin. 30, Early Travels). ὃ, WARREN. 


HEDGE is used in AV to translate words of two 
different Heb. stems. One of these (gddar, 713) 
refers to stone walls, though, perhaps, in some 
instances, to a stone wall crowned with thorns. 
In AY its derivatives are often tr. by the word 
‘wall.’ In RY they are prevailingly, though not 
always, tr. by the word ‘fence.’ The other stem 
(sik or sdkak, pv or 2 Ψ) refers to a thorn hedge. 
The Gr. φραγμός, tr. ‘hedge’ in Mt 218, Mk12), Lk 
1478, denotes a fence of any kind, whether hedge, or 
wall, or palings. The purpose of the hedge, as the 
term is used in the Bible, is either to protect that 
which is enclosed in it (e.g. Job 1"), or to restrain 
and hinder (e.g. Job 3%, Hos 2°). See FENCE. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

WEED.—Heed is either ‘carefulness,’ as Is 217 
‘And he hearkened diligently with much heed’ 
(3 531 avp awpm; LAX ἀκρόασαι ἀκρόασιν πολλήν : 
Vulg. “οὐ contemplatus est diligenter multo intuitu,’ 
whence AV through Gen. ‘ And he hearkened and 
toke diligent hede’; Orelli, ‘ And has listened with 
most eager listening’); or simply attention, as 
Ac 3° ‘And he gave heed unto them, expecting to 
receive something of them’ (ἐπεῖχεν αὐτοῖο). The 
phrase is always (except Is 21’ above) ‘ take heed’ 
or (less often) ‘ give heed,’ and the only noticeable 
occurrence is Sir 6 ‘Separate thyself from thine 


enemies, and take heed of thy friends’ (πρόσεχε) 
This tr* is from Wye. and Dou. after Vulg. ‘ah 
amicis tuis attende,’ the other VSS having ‘ beware 
of,’ which RV adopts. The meaning of AV is prob- 
ably ‘ pay attention to’ suspiciously, as in North’s 
Plutarch (Cicero, p. 879), ‘ After that time, Cicero 
and he were alwaies at iarre, but yet coldly enough, 
one of them taking heed of another.’ But Shaks. 
uses the phrase in the sense of ‘ pay attention to’ 
without suspicion, as Jul. Cas. 1. 11. 276, ‘ Three or 
four wenches, where I stood, cried ‘‘ Alas, good 
soul !”—and forgave him with all their hearts ; 
but there’s no heed to be taken of them: if Cesar 
had stabbed their mothers they would have done 
no less’; and Coverdale uses it in the sense of 
‘take care of,’ Hos 13° ‘I toke diligent hede of 
the in the wildernesse that drye londe.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

HEGAI or HEGE (‘27 Est 2&5, wap 23, Tal).—A 
cunuch of Ahasuerus, and keeper of the women, to 
whom the maidens were entrusted before they were 
brought in to the king. The name is probably 
Persian ; ef. ‘Hylas, who is named in Ctesias (Pers. 
c. 24) as a courtier of Xerxes (so Roediger, Thes. 
Add.). Η. A. WHITE. 


HEGEMONIDES (Ἡ γεμονίδης, 2 Mac 13¥).—An 
officer left in command (στρατηγός) of the district 
from Ptolemais to the Gerrenians (which see), by 
Lysias, when he was foreed to return to Syria to 
oppose the chancellor Philip (B.c. 162). AV trans- 
lates ‘made him (Maccabeeus) principal governor,’ 
but no parallel for such a use of ἡγεμονίδης is to be 
found. Syr. recognizes the proper name, but Vulg. 
reads Ducem et principem. H. A. WHITE. 


HEIFER (in all the passages cited below, the 
Heb. term. is nbay except Nu 19%, Am 41, Hos 45, 
where it is 7. In the only NT occurrence, He 
915. the Greek is Sduodus)—'The heifer is repeated] 
mentioned in the Bible, in connexion both wit 
agriculture and with ritual services. 

That it was customary to use heifers for plough- 
ing is evident from the saying of Samson, ‘If ye 
had not plowed with my heifer, ye had not found 
out my riddle,’ Jg 144% Ploughing and harrowing 
are both specified in Hos 10", and from this passage 
as well as from Jer 50" we gather that heifers were 
employed to tread out the corn. 

A heifer of three years old was one of the 
animals divided by Abraham upon the occasion 
of his solemn covenant with J’, Gn 15° (J). A 
heifer was the animal offered by Samuel at 
Bethlehem, 1S 16% When a murder had bcen 
committed, the author of which could not be 
traced, a special atoning ceremony was prescribed, 
Dt 213%, The elders of the nearest city had 
to take a heifer which had never been used for 
work away to a barren spot where there was a 
wady with running water, and there break its 
neck. Thereafter they washed their hands over 
the carease, solemnly testified their innocence of 
the murder, and prayed that J” would forgive His 
people for the crime that had been committed in 
their midst (see notes of Driver and Dillm. ad loc., 
also W. R. Smith, RS! 351). For the ritual pre- 
scribed in Nu 192% and referred to in He 91, see 
Rep Hertrer. In Nu 19! AV reads, ‘ They shall 
take of the ashes of the burnt heifer of purification 
for sin,’ which gives the sense (if not the exact tr) 
of nxyna ΠΕΡῚ typ better than RV, ‘They shall 
take of the ashes of the burning of the sin-ofler- 
ing’ (ef. Oxf. Heb. Lex. 5. nso). The reference 15 
to v.”. 

The word ‘heifer’ is several times used in 
similes. Egypt is compared to a heifer in Jer 46”, 
so is Chaldwa in 50", the points of resemblance 
being probably beauty, strength, and wantonness 
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(cf. Am 4! ‘kine of Bashan’ applied to the ladies 
of Samaria). Israel is compared in Hos 4% to a 
stubborn heifer that will not accustom itself to 
the yoke (Nowack), and in Hos 10! to a heifer 
which has hitherto had the easy task of treading 
out corn, but is now to have the harder work of 
ploughing and harrowing. 

For ‘ heifer of three years old’ of Is 155, Jer 4859 
(AV and RVm) see EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HEIR.—i. TERMS. wy yarash, and bm nahal, 
LXX κληρονομέω, κατακληρονομέω, etc., Vulg. heres 
sum, ete., ‘inherit’; ptep. wi ydrésh, LXX κληρο- 
νόμος, etc., Vule. heres, ete., ‘heir’; nyt yérushshah, 
nya yeréshah, nyto mérashah, nbna nahiléh, UXX 
κληρονομία, κλῆρος, etc., Vulg. hereditas, etc., ‘inherit- 
ance’; vw, 273, and their derivatives are also com- 
monly used in the more general sense of ‘ possess,’ 
‘acquire’; and figuratively of the relation between 
God and His people, e.g. J” is the nahdlah of Levi, 
Dt 109, and Jacob is the nahdlah of J”, Dt 32°; 
sina békhér, LUXX mpwréroxos, Vulg. primogenitus, 
‘firstborn’; atsa békhérah, LXX τὰ πρωτοτόκια, 
mowroroxeia, Vulg. prumogenita (neut. pl.), “ birth- 
right,’ ‘right of the firstborn’; 5xi σοὶ, LXX 
ἀγχιστεύς, ἀγχιστεύων, λυτρωτής, συγγενής, Vulg. 
cognatus, propinguus, ultor, ‘next-of-kin’; 3, 
σᾶ αἱ, LXX ἀγχιστεύω, λυτρόω, etc., Vulg. propin- 
guitatis jure retinere, eruere, redimere, ete., ‘act as 
next-of-kin ’ ; πον, géullah, LXX ἀγχιστεία, λύτρον, 
λύτρωσις, ete.,  α]ρ. propinquitas, ete. On bekhér, 
go él, and derivatives, see further below. 

11. INHERITANCE. The fact that the terms for 
heir, etc., for the most part meant originally, and 
continued to mean, possess, etc., indicates a certain 
lack of emphasis on the difference between inherit- 
ance and other ways of acquiring and holding 
property. Land, the most important kind of 
property, belonged to the family and the clan 
rather than to individuals, as is shown by the 
Jubilee and other land laws. All land was, as it 
were, entailed. Other property too—cattle, slaves, 
and, in some instances, wives—was inherited. The 
heir succeeded to the headship of the family, 
which included the control of the family property. 
Moreover, the heir succeeded as a right, according 
to law and custom; he took possession of what 
had become his. Wills were unknown in ancient 
Israel, though sometimes (cf. below) a father would 
interfere with the natural course of things to benefit 
a favourite son. The phrase ‘set thy house in 
order,’ ἨΔ) , shows that a dying man would 
sometimes arrange the disposition of his property, 
and the future status of the members of his family; 
but probably in accordance with recognized custom, 
if not with binding law. The blessing of the 
dying father would usually confirm the firstborn 
in his right, but might also, as in the blessings of 
Isaac and Jacob, transfer it to someone else. 

111. RIGHT OF THE FIRsTBORN, BIRTHRIGIT. 
The prevailing custom, which is everywhere taken 
for granted, was that the eldest son succeeded his 
father as head of the family, and took the largest, 
share of the property. Thus we have the special 
terms békhér, bekhOvah, for ‘firstborn,’ ‘right of 
the firstborn.’ The genealogies, Gn 5, etc., mention 
the firstborn, and him only. 1Ch 5! speaks of 
Reuben having an original right of pre-eminence, 
which he lost by misconduct. In 2Ch 213 Jehoram 
succeeds Jehoshaphat, ‘because he wasthe békhédr.’ 
Probably the eldest son, if an adult, succeeded to 
the high priesthood; but the exceptions were 
numerous, both in the royal and sacerdotal dyn- 
asties. According to Ex 13?, JE, the firstborn of. 
every mother was sacred to J”. In Dt 21” the 
békhérah is a ‘double portion,’ ow ᾽Β. The difler- 
ence of status between the mothers of a man’s 


children, often only loosely defined, was a fruitful | 


source of discord as to the békhérah. Reuben, 
the son of an inferior wife, is reckoned as Jacob’s 
bekhér; be is deposed for misconduct, not on ac- 
count of his mother’s status. On the other hand, 
Sarah clainis that, because Ishmael is the son of 
a concubine, he shall not even share the inheritance 
with Isaac, Gn 21. Evidently, the prior right of 
the son of the wife over that of the concubine 
depended upon the feeling of the father towards 
mother and son, and probably also on the influence 
of the mother’s family. 

iv. CASES WHERE THE FIRSTBORN WAS PASSED 
OVER FOR OTHERS—JUNIOR RicuHt. The excep- 
tions to the rule of the succession of the eldest 
son are numerous and striking. ‘The line of 
divine election among the patriarchs usually 
passes through younger sons, Abraham apparently, 
Isaac, Jacob. According to 1 Ch 5'?, the békhérah 
was transferred from Reuben to Joseph. In Gn 
49 Jacob puts Ephraim before his elder brother 
Manasseh. According to Ex 7’ (P), Moses was 
the junior of Aaron. David was the youngest 
son of Jesse; and Solomon, one of the youngest, 
at any rate, among the many sons of David. We 
may take the circumstances of the succession of 
Solomon as typical. The father would often secure 
the succession for a favourite son by appointing 
him his successor, or even by associating him with 
himself in lis lifetime. Such arrangements have 
always been cominon, especially in the Kast. The 
favourite wife would often be the one last married, 
and the favourite son the youngest. Apart from 
2 Ch 215, it is never stated that the eldest son 
succeeded his father as a right. Great men with 
large harems and numerous families would follow 
the example of the kings. The transference of 
the békhérah from Reuben to Joseph, and from 
Esau to Jacob, shows that such a change might be 
made for sufficient cause, and therefore, of course, 
on any plausible pretext: a case is mentioned in 
1Ch 26", A further proof of the occasional trans- 
ference of the Gékhérah at the will of the father 
is the prohibition of the practice in Dt 21-1”, 

The frequent succession of youngest sons suggests 
that the very widespread custom of ‘Junior Right’ 
or succession by the youngest existed in pre-mon- 
archical Israel, and survived in some measure in 
later times. J. Jacobs (Studies in Biblical Arche. 
ology, p. 47), partly following Sir II. Maine, says: 
‘The custom would naturally arise during the 
later stages of the pastoral period, when the 
elder sons would in the ordinary course of events 
have set up for themselves by the time of the 
father’s death. The youngest would in these 
circumstances naturally step into the father’s 
shoes, and aequire the patria potestas, and with 
it the right of sacrificing to the family gods by 
the paternal hearth.’ On the other hand, when 
the heir was a minor, the inheritance was probably 
often seized by adult kinsmen. Witness the con- 
stant complaints of the wrongs done to orphans. 

y. WHO INHERITED WHEN THERE WERE NO SONS, 
In Nu 275-?°(P),in connexion with the daughters of 
Zelophehad, the following provision is made for this 
and similar cases: ‘If aman dieand have no son, ye 
shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. 
If he have no daughter, ye shall give his inheritance 
unto his brethren. If he have no brethren, ye shall 
cive his inheritance unto his father’s brethren. If 
his father have no brethren, ye shall give his in- 
heritance unto his kinsman, νῷ, who is next to 
him in his clan, πρῴ. In Nu 36° it is further 
provided that heiresses must marry in their own 
clan. Though the law itself is late, the provisions 
are obvious and probably ancient, except perhaps 
the preference given to daughters. A member of 
another clan marrying an heiress joined her clan, 
Ezr 2%, Neh 7%, cf. BERIAH. Jeremiah’s acquisi- 
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tion of his uncle’s field, Jer 32’, is an example of 
the rights of a kinsman in the family property. 

Jacob’s action in reckoning Ephraim and Man- 
asseh as his sons is doubtless typical of eases of 
adoption. Similarly, women would sometimes, as 
in the ease of Sarah, Rachel, and Leah, reckon 
children born to their husbands by their slaves as 
their own; but, as we have seen, the rights of such 
children were uncertain. In 1 Ch 2%-* a genealogy 
is traced through the issue of a Jewess and an 
Egyptian. Abraham, Gn 15%, expects that his 
slave will be his heir, ef. Pr 30%, where, however, 
the translation is not certain. The last two cases 
would also be typical. 

The succession is asa rule confined to the father’s 
kin on account of the family saera. W. R. Smith 
(Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 95) 
points out that women could not inherit in early 
Arabia (ef. Benzinger, p. 355), and that there could 
be no question of a widow inheriting because she 
was a part of a man’s property, and went with the 
rest of the estate to the heir. This principle is 
illustrated in Israel by the law of the levirate 
marriage, the case of Ruth, the incident in 28 
1645-23, and the incident of Adonijah and Abishag 
—to succeed to the king’s widow implied succeeding 
to the throne. By the law of the levirate marriage 
(Dt 255); cf. Gn 38, Ru 4) the firstborn son of a 
man’s widow by his brother, or gé’él, became his 
heir; (ef. GOEL, MARRIAGE, and see Driver on Dt 
ΣΟ 

vi. PROVISION FOR CHILDREN OTHER THAN THE 
CHIEF HeIR. The prineiple that the land belongs 
to the family, involves the providing for the rest of 
the family by the head who controls the family 
property. Probably, in early times the maintenance 
of younger children was provided for according to 
this principle by customs no longer traceable. 
Abraham, however, sends his younger children 
away with gifts (Gn 25° [JE]); according to 
2 Ch 11% Rehoboam dispersed his sons among the 
walled towns of Judah and Benjamin, made ample 
provision for them, and gave them wives, in order 
to secure the throne for a favourite son, Abijah. 
Sons would often be got rid of in this fashion to 
seeure an undisputed suceession for a favourite. 
Other typical cases are those of Ishmael and 
Jephthah, who were sent away without any share 
of the inheritance. Daughters would almost 
always be married ; unmarried daughters would be 
kept and have husbands found for them by their 
brothers, and where there were sons there would 
be no question of their sharing the inheritance. 
Job 42% specially mentions that Job’s daugliters 
shared with their brothers, doubtless because this 
was exceptional. 

Dt 2116 speaks of the father ‘causing the son to 
inherit that whieh he hath,’ which seems to imply 
some power on the part of the father to determine 
the inheritance of his property (Dillm., Driver, 7./.; 
ef. ii.). But this is strictly limited by the context, 
and it must have been similarly limited by ancient 
eustom. The law, probably, is partly a protest 
against the violation of such, and partly a pro- 
vision for new conditions. There is nothing in the 
history to suggest the subdivision of the family 
land at each successive generation. Benzinger 
(p. 854) is doubtful whether any such subdivision 
took place. It seems very unlikely. Unless, 
therefore, the above Deut. laws are confined to 
persona] property they are probably late, perhaps 
were never effective. 


The New Testament. No question of the laws or 


customs of inheritance arises in connexion with 
the NT. Christ is the (firstborn) son and heir 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk 
127 ete., and in He 1°); Christians are heirs of 
God’s promises, etc. (Ro 8”, Gal 3” 4'-7, He 6", | 


Ja 2° ete.). The figure of inheritance is also used in 
refereuce to Abraham, and to the Israelites, ete. 
Διαθήκη is often translated ‘testament’ by AY, 
especially in reference to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Lk 22” ete., 1Co 11%), but it 
should be ‘covenant,’ except perhaps in He 9! 1%, 
where the rendering ‘testament’ is defended by 
many scholars (see commentaries, 7./.). RV has 
‘covenant’ throughout, often with ‘testament’ in 
the margin, except that in He 916 17 ‘testament’ is 
placed in the text, and the margin states that the 
Greek word means either ‘ covenant’ or ‘testament.’ 
In Lk 12 we read that ‘one’said unto him, Master, 
bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.’ 
See also INHERITANCE. 


LITERATURE.—Benzinger, 
Lehrbuch der Heb, Arch. Ὁ. 848 fi.; Jacobs, Studies in Biblical 
Archeology, p. 48 ff. See also Sanday-Headlam on Ro 812-17; 
Beyschlag, N7' Theol. i. 885 f., ii. 8346; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT, 
Index; Westcott, Hebrews, 167-169. W, H, BENNETT. 


Heb. Arch. Ὁ. 354ff.; Nowack, 


HELAH (aybn ‘rust’?).—One of the wives of 
Ashhur the ‘father’ of Tekoa, 1 Ch 4517, See 
GENEALOGY. 


HELAM (οὗ, in 28 1011 with n locale πρᾶρῃ and 
the Massoretic note xs vn. Budde, however, main- 
tains that ox?n is the correct form).—The Aram- 
feans from beyond the river,” whom Hadarezer 
summoned to his aid, eame to Helam (2 8 10%) 
and were there met and defeated by David (v.?”), 
As far as the form of the word is concerned, oy 
in v.!© might mean ‘their army’ (so Aq. ἐν δυνάμει 
αὐτῶν, followed by Thenius). There can, however, 
be little doubt that the LXX (Αἰλάμ), Pesh. and 
Targ. are right in taking it as a proper name (so 
Ewald, Hist. iii. 155 n. 2; Bertheau, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde, Kittel). Cornill, upon the ground of the 
LXX Ἡλιάμ, introduces Helam also in Ezk 47% 
(ef. also Bertholet, ad doc.). In this ease it must 
have lain on the border between Damascus and 
Hamath. J. A. SELBIE. 

HELBAH (nadq).—A town of Asher, Jg 12. Its 
identity is quite uncertain. (For various attempts 
to fix its site, see Moore, ad /oc.). 


HELBON (ji2bq).—A place from which wine was 
brought to Tyre, Ezk 27%. It is the modern 
Halbtin on the east slope of Antilebanon, about 
13 miles N. of Damaseus. The region around, on 
Hermon and the Antilebanon, is remarkable for 
its vineyards to the present day. Tthe wine of 
Helbon is mentioned also in the euneiform texts, 
and the Persian kings are said to have preferred it 
to any other. It has sometimes been wrongly 
supposed that Helbon is to be identified with 
Aleppo. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? iii. 471. : Del. Paradies, 
281; Wetzstein, ZDMG xi. (1857) 490ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pat. 
841; Schrader, COT? ii. 121; Bertholet on Ezk 2718, 

C. R. CONDER. 

HELDAI (155; B Χολδειά, A Xoddal).—1, The 
eaptain of the military guard appointed for the 
twelfth monthly course of the temple service 
(1 Ch 27%). He is probably to be identified with 
‘Heleb the son of Baanah the Netophathite,’ one 
of David’s thirty heroes (28 23”; A ‘Addd, B 
omits). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11°; B Xé@dod, 
A Χοάδδ and ‘E\dd) the name is more correctly 
given as Heled. The form Heldat is supported 
by Zee 610 (see below), and should probably be 
restored in the other two passages. 

2. According to Zec 6'°, one of a small band 
who brought gifts of gold and silver from Babylon 
to those of the exiles who had returned under 


*The Euphrates, not the Orontes as Hitzig maintains. Ses 
Wellh. Sam. 1791. 
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Zerubbabel. From these gifts Zechariah was 
bidden to make a crown for Joshua the high 
priest, which was to be placed in the temple as 
a memorial of Heldai and his eompanions. In 
v.4 Helem (ods) is clearly an error for ἢ οἰ αἱ ; 
the Peshitta in both places reads Holdai or Huldai 


(.., Δα ».). J. FH. STENNING. 


HELEB (abn 2 S 23").—See HELDAI 4. 
HELED (155 1 Ch 11*°).—See ΠΈΤΡΑΙ 4. 


HELEK (pbn ‘portion’). — Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, Nu 26%, Jos 177 P. Patronymic, Hele- 
kites, Nu 26%. 


HELEM.—4. (οὐ) A man of Asher, 1 Ch 735, 
‘The name must be altered to opin (v.*") to fit the 
eontext ; otherwise we should have 073 in v.* in- 
stead of onin’ (Kittel in 5.801). 2. (nbn) An exile 
who was sent from Babylon with gifts of gold and 
silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, Zee 6%. He 
is called in v. Heldai (bq). LXX has τοῖς ὑπομέ- 
vovow, not treating this and other nouns in the 
same passage as proper names. 

HELEPH (Abn).—A town on the border of 
Naphtali, Jos 19%. Although mentioned in the 
᾿ Talmud (Afegillah i. 1, see Neubauer, Géog. ὦ. 
Talim, 224), Heleph has not been identified. 


HELEZ (pon ‘vigour’; B Σέλλης, A "“EAAgs, 
Lue. ΧάλληΞ).---ἅ, One of David’s thirty heroes 
(28 23%), He is deseribed as ‘the Paltite,’ 1.6. 
a native of Beth-pelet in the Negeb of Judah 
(ef. Jos 15%, Neh 11°). But in the two parallel 
lists (1 Ch 115] and 27) both the Hebrew text and 
the LXX (ὁ Φελωνεί ; ὁ ἐκ Paddovs) read ‘the Pelon- 
ite,’ ἃ variant which is supported by cod. A at 
25 2956 (ὁ Φελλωνεί ; B reads ὁ KeAwdel); the former 
reading is further inconsistent with 1 Ch 27”, 
where Helez is expressly designated as ‘of the 
ehildren of Ephraim.’ From the latter passage 
we learn that he was in command of the military 
guard appointed for the seventh monthly course 
of the temple service. See PELONITE. 

2. A Judahite, 1 Ch 2”, J. F. STENNING. 


HELI (Ἠλεί = Heb. *by).—4. The father of 
Joseph, in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk 3%, 2. An 
aneestor of Ezra, 2 Es 1%, Omitted in parallel 
passages, 1 Es 853, Ezr 7%, See GENEALOGY. 


HELIODORUS (‘Hdcédwpos),—The chancellor (ὁ 
ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων) of Seleucus Iv. Philopator. At 
the instigation of APOLLONIUS (which see), he was 
sent by the king to plunder the private treasures 
kept in the temple at Jerus. ; but he was prevented 
from carrying out his design by a great apparition 
(ércpavia),—a horse with a terrible rider struek him 
to the ground, while two young men scourged 
him severely. II. was carried out of the temple 
by his guards speechless arid prostrate, but was 
restored at the intercession of the high priest 
Onias (2 Mac 3’), Some have supposed that the 
discoinfiture of H. was due to’a device of Onias 
(cf. ν. 33, so Rawlinson in Speaker’s Comm.) Jos., 
who seems to have been unacquainted with 2 Mac, 
makes no mention of the mission of H.; but in 
4 Mae 4a similar story is related of Apollonius. In 


B.C. 175 H. murdered Seleucus, and attempted to 
seize the Syrian crown ; but le was driven out by 
Eumenes of Pergamus and his brother Attalus, 
and Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Scleueus, 
ascended the throne (App. Syr. 45; Liv. xli. 24). 
There is commonly supposed to be a reference to 
HH. in Dn 11%, but the interpretation of the passage 


ee τὕ..-.-ς..:ςοεο. - --.---ς..ςς-ςς.---ο----ςΚς-ς--- .».». 


is doubtful (ef. Bevan im loe.). Further, I. is 
frequently reckoned as one of the tem or the three 
kings of Dn 7%, H. A. WHITE. 


HELKAI (‘pb9, perh. shortened for mp>q).—A 
priest (Neh 12), See GENEALOGY. 


HELKATH (npbn and npbn ‘portion,’ ‘ posses. 
sion’).—A Levitical city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19:5 2177, ‘The site is uncertain. The 
same plaee, owing perhaps to a textual error, 
appears in 1 Ch 6” [Heb. 59] as Hukok. 


HELKATH-HAZZURIM.—The name given to 
the spot at Gibeon where the fatal combat took 
plaee between the twelve champions chosen on 
either side from the men of Abner and Joab, 28 
216 The name o-y3 ΠΡΟ means ‘the field of sword 
edges.’ This is accepted by Driver (1 αἰ of Sam. 
ad loe.), who compares Ps 895} [Eng.*] Sang ms ‘the 
edge of his sword.’ Others prefer to follow tho 
LAX μερὶς τῶν ἐπιβούλων and read oa ‘n ‘the 
field of the liers in wait’ (so Ewald, Hist. iii. 114; 
Wellh. San. ad loc.; Budde, SLOT, ad loe.). 
Thenius reads omyn “πὶ ‘the field of the adversaries.’ 

J. A. SELBIE, 

HEULKIAS (Χελκίας, Gr. form of Heb. πῇ, 
Hilkiah ; in AV of Apoer. reproduced as Chelcias, 
Helkias, and Helchiah; RV uniformly Helkias). 
—1. The high priest Hilkiah in Josiah’s reign. 
He is mentioned in 1 Es 19=2 Ch 35° as a 
governor of the temple, subseribing handsomely 
to Josiah’s great Passover; in 1 Es 8! (ef. Ezr 7?) 
as the great-grandfather of Ezra; and in Bar 17 
as father of Joakim, who was governor of the 
temple in the reign of Zedekiah. 2. A distant 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1). 3. The father of 
Susanna (Sus vv, 2-9), J. T. MARSIALL. 


HELL.—The term used in Old English to desig- 
nate the world of the dead generally, with all the 
sad and painful associations of the dark region 
into which the living disappear. In modern Eng- 
lish it has the specific sense of the plaee and con- 
cdlition of penalty destined for the finally impenitent 
among the dead. With this it expresses also the 
abode of evil spirits. It is eognate or conneeted 
with the German Aehlen=hide, Aiillen = cover, 
A.S. helan, Lat. celare, etc. It appears in much 
the same form in many of the European lan- 
guages: Ger. holle, Sw. helvete, Go. halja, Da. hel- 
vede, Du. hel, Ice. hel, O.H.G. hella, A.S. hel, 
helle, M.E. helle (ef. Chaucer, C7 1202). The 
Teutonie base, hal=hide, akin to kal, kar (in the 
older form), is supposed by Skeat to be a ‘develop- 
ment from a root skar, of which the meaning was 
to cover.’ Etymologically, therefore, the term de- 
notes the covered, hidden, unseen place. 

In our AV the word ‘hell’ is unfortunately used 
as the rendering of three distinct words with 
different ideas. It represents (1) the ise of the 
Heb. OT, and the géys of the LXX and the NT, 
which have the general sense of the ‘realm of the 
dead.’ In this employment of the word the AV 
translators were justified so far by the sense which 
it had in their day, and by the fact that it was 
applied to the world of the departed generally in 
the Creeds, in Spenser, in Chaucer, in medieval 
miracle and mystery plays, and in Old English 
religious poetry. It 15 not the only word which the 
translators of 1611 used as an equivalent for Six¢ 
and déys. At times they used ‘the pit’ (Nu 16°), 
and in a number of cases ‘the grave’ (Gn 37, 
158 2%, Job 79 14%, Ps 30? 49% 5 ete.). But ‘hell’ 
is their most usual rendering in the OT (Dt 32”, 
25 22% Ps 1610 185 1165 1398, Pr δῦ 751 018 ete.), and 
the rendering to which they adhered in all the NT 
passages, however different in their shades οἱ 
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meaning, in which they found some form of déys 
(Mt 1138 1618, Lk 195 16, Ae 2°31, 1 Co 15, Rev 
138 68 2013-14), It is now an entirely misleading 
rendering, especially in the NT passages. The 
English Revisers, therefore, have substituted 
‘Hades’ for ‘hell’ in the NT. In the OT they 
allow the word ‘hell’ to remain in thetext of Is 14, 
and give Sheol in the margin. In the poetical 
books they cca | give Sheol in the text; while 
in the historical books they place Sheol in the 
margin, and allow the renderings ‘the grave’ and 
‘the pit’ to stand in the text. In the American 
Revision the word ‘hell’ is entirely discarded in 
this connexion (as are also the terms ‘the grave,’ 
‘the pit’), and with a wise consistency Sheol is 
substituted all through the text of the OT, as 
Hades is in the text of the NT. (See also article 
on HADES). 

The word ‘hell’ is used (2) as equivalent to 
rdprapos in the verbal form ταρταρώσας in 2 P 24 (cf. 
Jude*), In that passage it is retained by the RV, 
though it might be better rendered ‘cast them 
down to Zartarus.’ The particular case in view 
there is that of the punishment of fallen angels, 
and the word is apphed to the intermediate scene 
and condition of penalty in which those offenders 
are detained, held in chains of darkness, in reserve 
for the final judgment. In this one instance the 
NT adopts the heathen term for ‘hell’—the word 
which in Plato (Phed. 118 E) designates the place 
into which the incurably corrupt are hurled with 
a view to their endless imprisonment; and which 
in Homer (liad, viii. 13, etc.) is the name given to 
the murky abyss, lying as deep beneath Hades as 
earth is beneath the sun, in which the sins of 
insurgent and defeated immortals, Kronos, Iapetos, 
and the Titans, are punished. 

In this the paragraph in question, together with 
the corresponding passage in the Ep. of Jude (v.§), 
attaches itself to ideas on the subject of the punish- 
ment of angels, which have a considerable place in 
the literature of Judaism, especially the apocalyp- 
tic writings. These ideas assumed strange and 
amorphous forms, unlike anything in the NT, as 
regards both the place and the nature of the 
penalty. The Book of Jubilees and the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, ¢.g., both speak of the fallen anal as 
‘tormented in chains,’ and the former represents 
them as bound in the depths of the earth until the 
day of the great judgment (Bk. of Jub 5213 7248 
22"! 947 etc., Apoc. of Bar 56%), The Book of 
Enoch dilates at greatest length on these things. 
Enoch is deseribed as receiving a commission to 
announce the impending judgment of the fallen 
angels. Their leader, Azfizel, is doomed to be 
covered with darkness until the great day of judg- 
ment. The prison in which they are confined until 
- the day of decision consigns them to the final 
retribution, is seen by Enoch. It is described as 
different from the abyss of fire, in the extremest 
depth of earth, into which they are in the end to 
be cast, and in certain parts of the book this pre- 
liminary place of punishment is represented, as 
was the case also with the Taréaros of the Greeks, 
as in the void at the end of heaven and earth 
(Bk. of Enoch 105 1351 1811 217 54° 9059). 

The word ‘hell’ is used (3), and more properly, 
as the equivalent of γεέννα, the designation of 
the place and state of the just retribution 
reserved for the finally impenitent after the 
judgment. This word yeévva (less correctly, in 
view of its derivation from the Aramaic, yéevva), 
Gehenna, occurs twelve times in the NT, and for 
the most pete only in the Synoptists. It is not 
found in the Johannine writings, nor in the Bk. of 
Acts, nor in any of the Epistles except once in one 
of the Cathohe Epp. (Ja 3°). Butin the Synoptical 


Gospels it is found eleven times, and in a variety | 


of phrases—‘in danger of the Gehenna of fire’ 
(Mt 5°), ‘to be cast into Gehenna’ (Mt 57939 189, 
Mk 945. 47), to ‘destroy .. . in Gehenna’ (Mt 10%), 
‘the child of Gehenna’ (Mt 23"), the ‘ damnation’ 
or ‘judgment of Gehenna’ (Mt 23%), to ‘go inte 
Gehenna’ (Mk 95), to ‘ cast into Gehenna’ (Lk 125). 
It is found, therefore, in each of the three Synop- 
tists. In all the instances of its use in the Gospels 
it is given as a word from Christ’s own lips, and in 
one case we have the parallel narrative of Mt and 
Mk (Mt 18°, Mk 955. It belongs to the tradition 
common to the first two evangelists, and there is 
every reason to believe that it forms part of the 
primitive report of Christ’s words. Hence the 
importance of defining with all due care its precise 
sense, point, and connotation. 

This term Gehenna, yeévva, which is the solemn 
NT designation of Aell, represents the Aram. 0373 
and the Heb. p37 »’1 ‘the valley of Hinnom’ (Neh 
11%), more fully ὉΠ ‘2 ‘the valley of the son of 
Hinnom’ (Jos 158 1815, 2 Ch 28%, Jer 733), and 32 "2 
on ‘the valley of the children of Hinnom’ (2K 
2510. ace. to the Kethib). It is taken by some to 
mean the ‘valley of howling’ or ‘the valley of 
lamentation,’ 37's being supposed to come from an 
obsolete }37 (Arab. hanna, ‘cry’ or ‘ wail’). But far 
more probably the Hinnom isa personal name. The 
place so named after one unknown was a deep 
narrow gorge in the vicinity of Jerusalem, under- 
stood to be on the south side, forming a continua- 
tion of the valley of Gihon and separating the hill 
of Zion from the ‘hill of Evil Counsel.’ It is 
usually identified with the modern Wady er-ebabi, 
though this is contested by some (see Conder in 
fineyc. Brit. xiii. 640). It is repeatedly mentioned 
in the OT. The border of Judah is described as 
going up ‘ by the valley of the son of Hinnom unto 
the south side of the Jebusite . . . and to the top 
of the mountain that Heth before the valley of 
Hinnom westward’; while the border of Benjamin 
is said to have ‘come down to the end of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley of the son 
of Hinnom’ and to have ‘ descended to the valley 
of Hinnom to the side of Jebusi on the south’ 
(Jos 15° 18:6, cf. Neh 11%). It is described as ‘ by 
the entry of the East gate’ (Jer 19°), and as having 
the valley of Tophet or Topheth in it (2 K 23”, 
Jer 751 19°), Jerome speaks of it as having been 
of old a pleasant place, and as having again in his 
own time the attraction of gardens. But under 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon it was made the 
scene of the gross and cruel rites of heathen 
worship, idolatrous Jews “. their children 
through the fire there to Molech (2 Ch 28° 335, 
Jer 75, Hence king Josiah, when he put down 
the idolatrous priests who had burned incense 
to Baal under the apostate kings of Judah, also 
‘defiled Topheth, which is in the valley of the 
children of Hinnom, that no man might make his 
son or his daughter to pass through the fire to 
Molech’ (2 Καὶ 235-1°), It was also declared by 
Jeremiah that the place should be ‘no more called 
Tophet, nor The valley of the son of Hinnom, but 
The valley of Slaughter’ (Jer 19°). After its 
pollution by the pious son of Amon it became an 
object of horror to the Jews, and is said to have 
been made a receptacle for bones, the bodies of 
beasts and criminals, refuse and all unclean things 
(so Kimchi). The terrible associations of the 
place, the recollections of the horrors perpetrated 
in it and the defilement inflicted on it, the fires 
said to have been kept burning in it in order to 
consume the foul and corrupt objects that were 
thrown into it, made it a natural and unmistak- 
able symbol of dire evil, torment, wasting pent 
absolute ruin. So.it came to designate the 
place of future pier and the Talmudic 
theology spoke of the door of hell as being In 
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the valley of Hinnom (Barclay, City of the Great 
King, p. 90). 

It has not this sense in the OT. The nearest 
approach to it is in such a passage as that in which 
the prophet makes the demand, ‘Who ainong us 
shall dwell with the devouring tire? Who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?’ (Is 334), 
But the place is not mentioned there, and the fires 
in question are not those of a retribution after 
death, but those of the divine wrath and righteous- 
ness which now and on earth search all sinners, 
those in Sion no less than those in Assyria. The 
terrible description of judgment with which the 
Second Isaiah closes his great prophecy of grace 
might seem even more in point (Is 66"). It is 
possible that the horrors of the valley of Hinnom 
suggested the awful figures in which the prophet 
there declares of the returning Israelites, that they 
shall ‘look upon the carcases of the men that have 
transgressed’ against Jehovah, ‘for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched ; 
and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh’ (RV). 
But apart from the fact that here again the place 
is not named, and from the question whether the 
passage may not be of too early a date (as Dillmann 
supposes) tor such a colouring, the vengeance 
which is intimated is not one that is to be looked 
for in the other world, but one which overtakes 
the transgressors in this world in the form of 
miserable overthrow and uttermost dishonour. It 
assumed this sense, however, in the period between 
the close of OT prophecy and the Christian era. 
By the time when Christ taught and the apostles 
preached, the word Gehenna had a well-understood. 
meaning. We can follow the history of the term, 
and see how it came to have that sense. The 
history shows us also the variations in the appli- 
cation of the word, and the different ideas which 
were connected with it. 

The OT itself offered the point of issue for the 
process of development. As its view of the future 
became enlarged, and the old notion of a Sheol 
which was without moral distinctions, and dealt 
out to all the dead the same joyless inane exist- 
ence, began to give place to the loftier and more 
definite conception of a future embracing a resur- 
rection, the foundations of the doctrine of a heaven 
anda hell werelaid. The idea of a final judgment, 
which went with that of a resurrection (Dn 127), led 
naturally to the twofold expectation of a special 
place of reward for the righteous, and a special 

lace of punishment for the unrighteous in a world 

eyond the grave. The Jewish literature shows 
us how this belief shaped itself. It makes it plain, 
too, that Gehenna, as the definite place of future 
retribution, was originally understood to be some- 
thing distinct from Sheol or Hades, though other 
ideas were attached to it now and again or in particu- 
lar schools. The apocalyptic writings are of special 
importance in this matter, and the Bk. of Enoch 
above all others. It is perhaps in it that we have 
the first definite occurrence of the word as the 
designation of the place of just retribution destined 
for the wicked after the final judgment. In Knoch, 
however, as in the apocalyptic writings in general, 
there is much that is fantastic, and the statements 
which mect us in different parts of the book are by 
no means uniform. In certain sections, which are 
probably more deeply affected by Hellenic ways of 
thinking, Hades appears as a preliminary scene 
of reward and punishment, and is represented as 
lying in the remotest tract beyond the ocean. In 
it the souls of dead men wait the final condition, 
and have a foretaste of that condition. This 


moralised Hades is described as having in it inter- 
mediate abodes of four distinct kinds for four 
different orders of men: one for the righteous who 
died of oppression, and another for the rest of the 


of that period. 


righteous dead; one for sinners who were not 
judged by injustice or persecution on earth, and 
another for those who paid part of the penalty of 
their offences in their lifetime here (Bk. of Enoch 
5. 22. 1037 etc.). More usually these preliminary 
scenes of weal and woe were spoken of as only two 
—one for the good, called also Paradise and the 
Garden of Eden; and one for the evil, separated 
from the other by a wall or gulf, and called, at 
least in the later Jewish books, by the name 
Gehinnom, Gchenna. In the Slavonic Enoch, again, 
or The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the second of 
the seven heavens is the prison-house of the 
apostate angels who wait the eternal judgment, 
and the northern region of the third heaven is the 
place of punishment prepared for those who did 
not honour God (chs. 7 and 10). In the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs the place in which the 
spirits of the lawless are confined with a view to 
their punishment is the second heaven (Test. of 
Levi, ch. 3). In the literature of Alexandrian 
Judaism, on the other hand, in which we have the 
doctrine of an incorporeal immortality, and the 
idea that the souls of the pious dead are received 
at once by God into heaven, Hades is the place of 
punishment for the wicked dead, and is again 
practically identified with Gehenna (Wis 9101: 410-19 
δὶ ete. ; ef. Joseph. De Bell. Jud. τι. viii. 11, 14). 
There is evidence enough, therefore, that opinion 
varied at different periods and in different sections 
of Judaism. In the theology of the Talmud and 
Midrash, Gehinnom, Gehenna meant the scene of 
penalty, while in certain phases of Jewish belief 
it appears to have been regarded at once as a 
place of punishment for the heathen and. asa place 
of purgatorial detention for imperfect Israelites. 
Gut with all this there is reason to say that its 
original sense was that of the final place of retri- 
bution, that it was distinguished from Hades and 
from every form of an intermediate state, and that 
it had this meaning with the Jewish people gener- 
ally (however it might be with the speculations of 
the schools) in Christ’s time. The apocalyptic 
writings, which speak of a separation of the just 
from the unjust between death and the resur- 
rection, also speak of ἃ final punishment after the 
judgment, and describe the place of that retri- 
ution in terms which point to Gehenna. Enoch 
seems to identify it with the local Ge-Hinnom. 
He comes to the middle of earth, and sees a happy 
region of hills and valleys. But between the holy 
hills he sees an accursed valley where ‘shall be 
gathered together all those who speak with their 
mouths unseemly words against God, and speak 
impudently of his majesty’ (Bk. of Enoch 27”), 
Elsewhere in the saine apocalypse this place of 
final retribution is described as ‘in the midst of 
the earth’ and ‘full of fire’ (90**-26). And in 
express terms the Fourth Book of Ezra speaks 
of the ‘gulf of torments’ and the ‘furnace of 
Gehenna’ that shall be revealed (6-4 736, Churton). 
‘Tfell,’ therefore, as expressed by yeévva in the NT, 
is not the penal side of Hades (so, e.g., Grimm’s 
Wiki Clavis, ete.), but the final retributive scene 
and condition (see Meyer on Mt 5**). 

It has further to be asked whether the term 
‘hell,’ Gehenna, in the NT expresses the idea of a 
penal condition that is permanent. What the 
common belief of the Jews was on the subject of 
the nature and the duration of the final retribution 
at the time to which the NT writings belong, is a 
disputed question, and one by no means easy to 
answer. ‘The literature, however, that is most 
pertinent to the question does not favour the idea 
that the doctrine of an ultimate restoration of all 
souls was the prevalent doctrine among the Jews 
It leaves us a choice between two 
views, annihilation and everlasting punishment, 
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and the conclusion to which it points is that the 
latter was the belief of the great mass of the 
people. The apocryphal books speak in the most 
unambiguous terms of the lot of the wicked dead 
as final and enduring. In the Bk. of Judith, for 
exainple, the vengeance of the day of judgment is 
described as ‘ fire and worms’ in the flesh of those 
who rise up against Israel, which ‘ they shall feel 
and weep for ever’ (16'”). In one of the Bks. of 
Maccabees the lot of the tyrant is declared to be 
‘eternal torture by fire,’ and ‘interminable tor- 
ments’ (4 Mac 98:9 10"). Another of these books 
spcaks of the ‘furnace of hell,’ and of the despisers 
of the Most High as doomed to be ‘ henceforth in 
torments, always in pain and anguish of seven 
kinds’ (4 Ezr 79-798), Ag a general rule, the 
pseudepigraphic writings are equally explicit. 
They speak of the penalty of the wicked as an 
‘everlasting curse’; of the last day as a ‘day of 
judgment and punishment and affliction upon the 
revilers to eternity’; of the ‘abyss of fire’ in 
which the impious shall be ‘locked up for all 
eternity’; of a ‘just judgement, in eternity for 
ever’ (Bk. of Enoch 5 § 991-11 1QM-lM 9728: ef, Apoc. 
dar 4445 ete.). The testimony of Josephus, too, 
with all necessary abatements, is to the clfect that 
both Pharisees and Essenes believed in everlast- 
ing punishment (SJ 1. viii. 11, 14; And. XVIII. i. 3). 
On the other hand, the final retribution of the 
unpenitent is in not a few cases expressed in terms 
of a destruction, a perdition, and the like (Ps. Sol 
313 09 128 13 1518 Bk. En 99" ete.) ; from which it 
is inferred that the penalty in question was re- 
garded as an ultimate extinction of being. Such 
expressions have to be read, however, in the light 
of the general Jewish conception of Sheol. So 
read they may convey the idea that there is no 
deliverance for the wicked from Sheol, but do not 
necessarily mean that the doom in question was 
absolute extinction of existence. They are also 
to be measured by other statements of a more 
definite and unmistakable kind, with which they 
are accompanied, and by the contrasts in which 
they are placed with descriptions of the lot of the 
righteous as an enduring one. In the Rabbinical 
books there is a wider variety of opinion. Gehenna 
appears there at times as a purgatory, and state- 
ments are found which indicate that at least at 
certain periods there were those who favoured the 
doctrine of annihilation, and those who inclined 
to the hope of a final universal restoration. But 
these were rather the dogmas or speculations of 
the schools than the belief of the people, and they 
belong to a later period. Even in the ease of the 
great Rabbis who spoke of a limited punishment, 
exception was made of certain classes of sinners. 
The school of Hillel, ¢.g., taught that sinners of 
the heathen and others were punished in Gehinnom 
for a space of twelve months, and afterwards were 
consumed. But the Minim (the Christians), the 
Epicureans, those who deny the divine origin of the 
Torah and the truth of the resurrection, and those 
who sin like Jeroboam, the son of Ncebat, were said 
to ‘go down to Gehinnom,’ and to be ‘ punished 
there to ages of ages.’ The same is the statement 
made, but at greater length and in still more ex- 
plicit terms, in the fiosh Hashshanah, in a passage 
which is described as the ‘ classical passage of the 
Talmud’ on the subject (Plumptre, The Spirits in 
Prison, p. 52). The most probable conclusion 
appears to be this—that, while there were varia- 
tions in belief from time to time, especially in the 
direction of annihilation, and divergent specu- 
lations in the Rabbinical schools, the idea gener- 
ally connected with the term Gehenna, ‘hell,’ in 
our Lord’s time was that of an irreversible doom 
for the wholly wicked, and that in His teaching 
as well as in that of His apostles the word was used 


in its popular and prevalent sense (see Schiirer, 
{ΠΡ WU. 11. 183; Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, ii, 
pp. 440, 791; Meyer, Comm. on Mt 5; Holtzmann, 
Hand-Com. on Mt 5%, Mk 3% 948), 

Other terms are also used in the NT to express 
the penalty and the condition indicated by the 
word Gehenna, ‘hell.’ In the evangelical records 
of Christ’s own discourses such terms are found 
employed as ‘eternal fire’; ‘unquenchable fire’; 
the place where ‘their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenclied’; the ‘ prison’ from which 
there is no coming out until ‘the last farthing’ is 
paid; ‘eternal punishment’ as contrasted with 
‘eternal life’; exclusion from the kingdom; 
banishment from Christ; ὁ weeping and wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth’; the ‘outer darkness,’ ete. 
(Mi 2895 Mk OO, Mt 5%", Like [25 ©, Met 9550 
771-23 1312 9590), Elsewhere the final destiny of the 
unrighteous is described as ‘the mist of darkness 
for ever’ (2 P 217); the ‘ blackness of darkness for 
ever’ (Jude 35); the ‘fierceness of fire’ and ‘ per- 
dition’ (He 107” *°); ‘great tribulation,’ ‘ burning 
with fire,’ being ‘without,’ the ‘second death,’ 
being cast into the ‘lake of fire,’ the ‘lake that 
burneth with brimstone and fire’ (Rev 2” 23 188 9 
9915 O11 906. 14.918 9010 19°°); the ‘wrath to come,’ 
‘wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish,’ 
‘death,’ ‘ punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de- 
struction from the face of the Lord’ (Ro 25, 2 Th 
19, Ro 2 6%, Ph 3%, 2 ΤῊ 15). Beyond these 
terms of large suggestion, which are as remarkable 
for their variety as for their figurative force, the 
NT does not carry us. Theologians have gone 
further, and have ventured on many definitions of 
things left undefined in the Scriptures. They 
have distinguished between two forms of the 
future penalty, the pena sensus and the pena 
damni. They have spoken sometimes of the ‘ fire’ 
of Gehenna as a material fire (cf. Petavius, De 
Angel. iii. 5), and sometimes asa figurative (Origen, 
De Prin. ii. 4). They have indulged in fruitless 
questions regarding the locality of hell, the Limbus 
or.‘ fringe’ of hell, and much else. The N'T is silent 
on many things on which imagination and specu- 
lation have both spent themselves largely and to 
little profit. It speaks much less of the retri- 
bution of the impenitent than of the reward of the 
righteous. In what it does say of the former it 
gives no satisfaction to curious inquiry. It limits 
itself to intimations which address themselves to 
character and conduct, and which convey the im- 
pression of the untold moral issues that depend 
upon the present life. 
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HELLENISM.—See GREECE. 


HELM.—The helm is now the handle which 
moves the rudder, but it was formerly used loosely 
for the whole steering apparatus. Hence in Ja 3° 
it is given as ὑγ of πηδάλιον, a rudder. It was Tind. 
who introduced ‘helm’ here, and he was followed 
by all the VSS except Gen., which has ‘rudder,’ 
and Rhem., which has ‘sterne.’ RV follows Gen- 
eva. The only other occurrence of r. in NT is 
Ac 27, where Tind. and all after him give 
‘rudder.’ Wyclif’s word in both passages 1s 
‘governayle.’ See SHIP. 


=. 


HELMET 


— 


HELMET (yaip £dbAc‘ or yaa kébha'—Greek περι- 
κεφαλαία) was probably made of skin as arule, since 
helmets of bronze (Goliath’s 18 175, and Saul’s 28. 
y.°8) are mentioned as something special. The form 
of an ancient helmet is shown in the illustration 
of Assyrian soldiers given under BATTERING-RAM. 
The helmets worn by the Romans were made 
either of leather (the galea) or of metal (the 
cassis). The helmet included plates to protect the 
cheeks, a band for the forehead, and a collar-like 
projection to protect the back of the neck. Such 
a helmet, when closed, showed little besides the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, (See illustrations in Lin- 
denschmit, Tables ix. x. and xx1i.). 

Isaiah (5917) describes the Lord as arming Him- 
self for His people with righteousness as a coat of 
mail, and with salvation as a helmet. It is clear 
from the parallelism existing between the two 
halves of the verse (righteousness = vengeance, 
salvation = zeal) that the passage means that God 
arises with punishment for the enemy and with 
deliverance for His people. The ‘helmet of 
salvation’ is the helmet of the Lord’s deliverance. 
St. Paul applies the phrase (Eph 617) differently ; 
on the Christian’s head rests (1 Th 5%)a helmet of 
the hope of salvation. W. E. BARNES. 


HELON (jon ‘valorous’),—Father of Eliab, the 
prince of Zebulun at the first census, Nu 1° 2? 
734. 29 1016 (Py, 


HELP,—As a verb ‘help’ is used in AV in some 
archaic phrases: (1) Help forward, Zee 115 ‘I was 
but a little displeased and they helped forward the 
affliction,’ i.e. aggravated. Golding uses the phrase 
in a good sense in Calvin’s Isaiah (on 40%), ‘what 
an excellent consolation is this, to heare that God 
useth the service of Infidels, yea and when his 
Church hath need, to make all creatures put to 
their hands for the helping forward of our salva- 
tion.’ Milton uses the verb without ‘ forward’ in 
the same sense as in Zec, PL vi, 656~- 

* Their armour helped their harm, crush’d in and bruised 

Into their substance pent.’ 
(2) Help to=furnish with, 1 Mac 815 ‘Whom they 
would help to a kingdom, those reign’ (ofs 5’ av 
βούλωνται βοηθεῖν καὶ βασιλεύειν, βασιλεύσουσιν [δ 
βασιλεύουσιν], RV ‘ Whomsoever they will to succour 
and to make kings, these do they make kings’). 
Ci. Piers Plowman, p. 27— 
‘Trywe charite 

That most helpe the men to hevene.’ 
(3) Help up, Ee 4° ‘Woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth : for he hath not another to help 
him up’ (RV ‘lift him up’). So Is 498 Cov. “1 
wil make the a pledge for the people, so that thou 
shalt helpe up the carth agayne’; and Shaks. 
Timon, 1. i. 107— 

‘’*Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 

But to support him after,’ 

Help, both as vb. and subst., has often a fuller 
meaning than ‘ assistance,’ it often means ‘ deliver- 
ance,’ almost as much as ‘salvation.’ See esp. 
Ps 60''= 108” * Give us help from trouble: for vain 
is the help of man’ (aywn... ayy, where the 
second word is usually tr? ‘salvation,’ as AVim, 
RVm; LAX βοήθεια. .. σωτηρία ; Vule. ‘ anxilinm 
». . Salus’) Cf. Jer 8% Tav. ‘The harvest is 
gone, the sommer hath an ende, and we are not 
healped’; Ps 22° Coy. ‘They called upon the, and 
were helped: they put their trust in the, and were 
not confounded’ (so Pr. Bk. ‘They called upon 
thee, and were holpen’). 


In Gn 218.20 Eve is described as ‘an help meet for’ Adam. 
The Heb. is the usual word for ‘help’ (1}y), but the meaning is 
not, as vulgarly supposed ‘a help to Adam,’ one that will give 
herself to serve Adam. This mistake has caused the word 
‘‘nelpmate’ to be used of the wife (sometimes evidently under 
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the impression that that is the term in Gn), as even Abp. 
Sharp, lVorks, ry. Ser. xii. ‘God made man first, and out of him 
created woman ; and declared withal, that he therefore created 
her that she might be a help-mate for the man,’ The meaning 
is a helper (the word is of course concrete as in Ps 700) that 
will assist him in the work given him to do, carrying it on in 
the same spirit, as Vulg. ‘adjutorium similem 510]. The 
meaning is well illustrated by Southey, Wesley, ii. 188, ‘It had 
therefore been much impressed upon his [Whitefield’s] heart 
that he should marry, in order to have a help meet for him in 
the work whereunto he was called.’ Tindale’s tr= is (218) ‘I 
will make hym an helper to beare him company.’ Cf. To 88 
‘Let us make unto him an aid like unto himself’ (βοηθὸν ὅμοιον 
aura, exactly as LXX of Gn 290, RV ‘a helper like unto him’), 
Pennant, however (Brit. Zool. ‘The Hog’), uses the word 
‘helpmate’ in this sense: ‘In Minorea the ass and the hog are 
reheat δ helpmates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
e land. 


The plu. form ‘helps’ oceurs thrice: (1) 2 Mae 
815 «Moreover he recounted unto them what helps 
their forefathers had found’ (ἀντιλήμψεις, RV ‘the 
help given from time to time in the days of their 
ancestors’). (2) Ac 27!" ‘they used helps, wnder- 
eirding the ship’ (βοηθείαις ἐχρῶντο). Page and Wal- 
pole’s note is good: ‘Cables passed round the hull 
and tightly secured on deck to prevent the timbers 
from starting, especially amidships, where in 
ancient ships with one large mast the strain 
was very great. The technical English word is 
frapping, but the process is rarely employed now.’ 
See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 3, 
105, and art. SHIP. (3) 1 Co 1938 ‘And God hath 
set some in the church, first apostles . . . helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues’ (TR ἀντι- 


λήψεις, edd. ἀντιλήμψεις, AV 1611, ‘helpes in 
governments’). See next article. 


In AV 1611 and in most edd. still, the past ptcp. is ‘holpen’ 
in Ps 838 8617, Is 313, Dn 1194, Lk 154; RV retains the form, but 
Amer. RY prefers ‘helped’ in all but the last. The past tense 
is always ‘helped’; and ‘ helped’ occurs as past ptep. in 1 Oh 
§20, 2 Ch 2615, Ps 287, Is 498, J. HASTINGS. 


HELPS (ἀντιλήμψεις, opitwlationes).—In LXX (in 
Pss [for several Heb. words], 1 Es, Sir, 2, 3 Mac) 
ἀντίλημψις imphes ‘suecour,’ as of stronger to 
weaker, not the ‘help’ of an assistant to superior, 
6.0. Sir 1113 προσδεόμενος d., ὃ Mac d. ἐξ οὐράνου, cf. 
Jos. BJ Iv. v. 1, Similarly in papyri of the age of 
the Ptolemies ἀ. Ξε βοήθεια, as in the phrase τυχεῖν 
ἀντιλήμψεως (cf. 2 Mac 157, 3 Mac 29%); while 
ἀντιλήμπτωρ 18 a style of the king with whom is 
asylum (καταφυγή, ef. 28 293), In NT it oceurs 
only in 1 Co 12%, along with κυβερνήσεις, to which 
LXX usage attaches the meaning ‘ wise counsels’ 
(nibsan Pr 15 1114 248 [Job 37% Symm., Pr 2018 
Theod.]: so κυβερνᾷν, Pr 125, Wis 10* 14°, Sus 1°; 
Hesych. paraphrases by προνοητικαὶ ἐπιστῆμαι καὶ 
φρονήσεις. Gloss. on Pr 1) ἐπιστήμη τῶν πραττομένων). 
The list of God-given gifts to the Chureh enumer- 
ates ‘ first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, 
next powers, next charisms of healings, suecours, 
counsels, kinds of tongues’; while in the inter- 
rogative recapitulation, which follows in vy.7%*, 
‘succours’ and ‘counsels’ fall out, probably as 
being less charismatic than the rest and more 
widely diffused among the brethren. This is con- 
firmed by the analogous list of charismata in Ro 
128-8, where the moral also is the same, viz. the 
duty of the many members to use their functional 
sifts for the common organic well-being. It is 
indeed hard to find in the latter list any single 
synonyms for ‘succours’ and ‘counsels’: rather 
they may well cover several things—the one, 

ersonal service (διακονία, cf. Pheebe as διάκονος, 
161), charity (ὁ weradcdovs) or acts of mercy (ὁ ἐλεῶν) ; 
the other, instruction (διδασκαλία) and exhortation * 

* 4 προϊστάμενος ig ambiguous, as (1) Phoebe is called προστάτις 
σολλῶν, te. patroness (a patrona in relation to elientes, as it 
were), which probably has reference to beneficence rather than 
tule ; (2) προστασίαι (παταπονουμένων) is a recognized equivalent 


for &. (see Suicer, s.v.). This must be remembered even in 
1 Th §12, 
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(παράκλησις). But in any case the various activities 
are so intermingled as to exclude special reference to 
any officials. We are still at the stage when func- 
tions in the ecclesia, not functionaries, are every- 
thing(cf.1 P41"), Ina somewhat later list (Eph 4") 
it is otherwise ; and we get ‘shepherds and teachers’ 
in place of ‘succours and counsels.’ But meantime 
these gifts explain and are explained by Gal 61-2, 
where ‘the spiritual’ help their weaker brethren 
to recover their footing, ‘bearing one another’s 
burdens’; and by 1 Th 5%, where the brethren in 
general are to ‘put in mind the unruly, comfort 
the faint-hearted, uphold the weak’ (ἀντέχεσθαι τῶν 
ἀσθενῶν, the very words by which Theophyl. defines 
ἀντίλημψις). From this passage we further learn 
that it is unsafe to refer d. and κυβ. to distinet 
oflices, even when more or less regular officials are 
in question. In 1 Coitself we find only one class 
of regular workers (16-5), members of the house- 
hold of Stephanas, who have ‘devoted themselves 
unto ministry to the saints,’ and to whose wise 
counsels the brethren are exhorted to yield sub- 
ordination. In them, we can hardly ἤσαν, the 
eifts of ‘succour’ and ‘ counsel’ dwelt in eminent 
degree; and we may infer the like of those named 
in 1 Th 5”, where κοπιᾷν, προϊστάναι, νουθετεῖν thay 
be coextensive with d. and «v8. Finally, Ac 20° 
comes in to clinch these conclusions. Speaking to 
Ephesian elders, whom he describes as guardians 
of the flock (78), St. Paul bids them toil (κοπιᾷν) to 
succour the wealc (ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι, cf. Lk 15, also 
cuvavr. Ro 836), being mindful of their Lord’s golden 
word, Just above he has spoken of the need of 
wise counsel on their part. So that, once again, 
we get ἀ. and «v8. combined in an unditferentiated 
official class, here called ‘elders.’ The ‘suecour’ 
in question, in keeping with linguistic usage, is 
that later on rendered by ‘bishops’ rather than 
‘deacons.’ But so far there is no evidence of any 
such formal distinction, which meets us first in 
Ph 1\—where indeed there is as yet no trace of 
subordination of the one class to the other (cf. their 
parallel position in 1 Ti 3'°*, Teaching 151). In 
1 Co 1275, on the other hand, the ‘succours’ and 
‘counsels’ not only occur on the same level, as it 
were, but what was later thought the humbler 
function actually comes first (there is nothing to 
suggest Meyer’s ‘climactic juxtaposition’). This 
makes the two terms most significant for primitive 
Christianity and its ministerial conceptions. ’Arr., 
then, means ‘anything that could be done for poor 
or weak or outcast brethren, either by rich or 
powerful or influential brethren or by the devotion 
of those who stood on no such eminence’: while 
κυβ. denotes guidance by ‘men who by wise counsels 
did for the community what the steersman or pilot 
does for the ship’ (Hort). 


LITERATURE.—For the word, Schleusner, Lex, NT'; Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien (1895), p. 87 (for the papyri); for the sense, 
Weizsicker, dp. Age, ii, 318ff., Hort, Chr. Heel. p. 157ff., 
commentaries on 1 Uo, J. V. BARTLET. 


HELYE.—Dt 19° ‘ As when a man goeth into 
the wood with his neighbour to hew wood, and his 
hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe to eut down 
the tree, and the head slippeth from the helve, 
and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die; he 
shall flee unto one of those cities, and live.’ This 
idiomatic tr® is almost word for word from Tin- 
dale, including the word ‘ helve’ for the handle of 
the axe. But that word is as old as the Wyelifite 
version of 1388, ‘and the yrun slidith fro the 
helve’ (the 1382 ed. has ‘haft’). The word, 
though still in use locally, does not seem to oceur 
in the Eng. VSS except in this place (where Dou. 
has ‘ handle,’ translating directly the Vule. manu- 
brium), nor is it found in Shaks. or Milton. Itis 


preserved in the proverb ‘to throw the helve after | this passage. 


the hatchet,’ ὁ.6. give up everything, as Howell, 
Forreine Travell, § 9, ‘li shee should reduce the 
Spaniard to that desperate passe in the Nether- 
lands, as to make him throw the helve after the 
hatchet, it would much alter the case.’ 


The Heb. is ~y ‘wood’ or ‘tree,’ the same word as has been 
trd ‘wood’ and ‘tree’ already in the same verse; hence RVm 
suggests that the axe is supposed to glance off the tree it ia 
working on, which is probably correct. The LAX is τὸ ξύλον, 
‘the tree’; and the words trd ‘haft’ (Jg 32%) and ‘handle’ 
(Ca 65) differ from this word. J. HASTINGS. 


HEM.—See Druss, FRINGES. 


HEMAM (o0>°7).—The eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36%, called in 1 Ch 1% Homam (Ὁ. LAX 
has in both passages Aludy. Kittel (in 5807), 
1 Ch 139) declares in favour of the reading Hemam, 
which answers to the Lucianic ‘Hydy. Dillmann 
(on Gn 36%) points out that Knobel’s comparison 
of Hemam with Humaimeh, a town south of Petra, 
is against the phonology. 


HEMAN (j>2 ‘faithful’). This name occurs in 
three connexions. One man is probably referred 
to. 1. 1 K 43! one of the four sages whom Solomon 
excelled in wisdom. Ethan, being specially termed 
the Ezrahite, appears to be by that distinguished 
from the other three, sons of Mahol. 2. How- 
ever, one of the titles of Ps 88 ascribes its author- 
ship to Heman the Ezrahite. If this be reliable, 
he might be Ethan’s brother, and Mahol father 
only of Caleol and Darda (Keil). It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Chronicler (1 Ch 2°) interprets 
Ezrahite as Zerahite, when he makes all four 
sages sons of Zerah, son of Judah (so Grotius). 
Delitzsch maintains the identity of the Heman of 
1K 4% with the author of Ps 88. He also con- 
jectures that this Heman has dramatized his own 
experiences in the Book of Job, ‘a Chokma-work 
of the Solomonic age.’ 3. 1 Ch 6% 151-19 164. 42 
951-6 29 Ch 512 35% (1 Es 115 Zacharias), A Kohathite 
Levite, one of the three precentors of David’s temple 
choir. There are two suspicious features in the 
Chronicler’s account of his family: (#7) He is made 
the grandson of the prophet Samuel (1 Ch 6%), 
But Samuel was an Ephraimite (18 1). Is not 
this the Chronicler’s characteristic explanation of 
Samuel’s constant offering of sacrifice? (6b) In 
1Ch 254 Ewald and Wellhausen (W. R. Smith, 
OTJC? p. 143, n.1) have shown that the last six 
names of Heman’s ‘sons’ are merely the words of 
an anthem: ‘(1) I have given great (2) and lofty 
help (3) to him that sat in distress ; (4) I have spoken 
(5) a superabundance of (6) prophecies.’ W. R. 
Smith (OTJC? p. 204) maintains, moreover, that 
the three guilds of singers did not exist until the 
time of Alexander the Great (Neh 1177 12%). If 
this be true, the notices of Heman in Chronicles 
are unhistorical. Ewald (ΠῚ ii. p. 278 n.*) con- 
jectures that the Levitical schools of music adopted 
the Judahites Ethan and Heman into their family. 
Keil, on the other hand, says that the Levites 
Ethan and Heman are called Ezrahites because in- 
corporated into the Judean family of Zerah (cf. 
Jg177,1S 11) The title ‘seer’ (hézeh), applicd to 
Heman (1 Ch 25°), as also to Asaph and Jeduthun, 
may refer merely to musical skill. Cf. the use of 
‘ prophecy,’ 1 Ch 251: N. J. D. WHITE. 


HENMDAN.—See HAMRAN. 


HEMLOCK.—A word occurring in AV in two 
places (Hos 104, Am 6”). In the former RVm has 
résh (see GALL (2) δ). The Heb. equivalent of 
the latter is my) la‘dndh, which is everywhere else 
rendered by AV wormwood. RV so renders it in 
Neither word refers to the poison 


HEN 


hemlock, Conium maculatum, L., much less to the 
hemlock tree, Abies. G. E. Post. 


HEN.—See Cock. 


HEN (j5).—In Zec 6" ‘ Hen the son of Zephaniah’ 
is mentioned amongst those whose memory was to 
be perpetuated by the crowns laid up in the temple 
(so AV, RV). Wellhausen (αἰ, Proph., ad loc.) 
substitutes for Hen the name Joshua [Josiah] 
found in y.!°, and in like manner corrects Helem of 
v.4 into Heldai of v.% The LXX does not treat 
the word as a proper name, reading els χάριτα υἱοῦ 
Zogovlov, This is followed by Ewald, Hitzig, 
Ixeil, Orelli, Marti (in Kautzsch’s A7), who gives 
‘Freundlichkeit,’ and RYm ‘for the kindness of 
the son of Zephaniah.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


HENNA (y37 2K 18% [wanting in the parallel 
passage, Is 36%], 19%=1s 37").—According to some 
a city in Syria, but probably to be taken rather as 
a divine name. In that case it should be identified 
with the Arabic star name a@l-han'a; and ‘Iwwéd 
(better ‘Awwd), coupled with it, will be identical 
with the star name al-awwd’u (cf. Hommel, 
‘Hena and ‘Awwa’ in Hapos. Times, April 1898). 

ΤΠ, HOMMEL. 

HENADAD (7735 ‘favour of Hadad’).—A Levite 

chief (Ezr 3°, Neh 3-24 109). See GENEALOGY. 


HENNA.—See CAMPHIRE. 


HEPHER (159, ‘digging’).—1. Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, and father of Zclophehad, Nu 26% 27}, 
Jos 17% P. Patronymic, Hepherites, Nu 26%. 
2. One of the tribe of Judah, 1 Ch 4% 3. A 
Mecherathite, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11°, 


HEPHER (155).—A Canaanite royal city, named 
immediately before Aphek, Jos 12'’. The site is 
uncertain. The land of Hepher (’n pq) is men- 
tioned in 1 K 410 along with Socoh. 


HEPHZI-BAH (az-yoy ‘she in whom is my 
delight.’ So in Pheenician byasan ‘the delight of 
Baal’).—4. The mother of Manasseh, king of 
Judah (2 K 21. 2. Symbolic name of the Zion 
of Messianic times (Is 62%), 


HERALD (Aram. 193, emphat. xa; see Kautzsch, 
Gram. § 64, 4).—The word so translated occurs only 
once, in Dn 85. 1f=Gr. cjpvé(but see Bevan, 107 n.) it 
will be one of those words in the Bk. of Daniel that 
prove its author to have lived ‘after the dissemina- 
tion of Greek influences in Asia’ (Driver, LOT® 502): 
such words are pin’p («lOapis), and the names of 
other musical instruments, mentioned in connexion 
with the herald’s proclamation on this occasion. 
No distinct mention is made in the annals of 
Hebrew warfare of the herald in his function of 
summoning conflicting parties to conference, or of 
demanding the submission of beleaguered places. 
Goliath utters his own challenge (18 1785), When 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, his demands were 
made known by the Tartan, the Rab-saris, and 
the Rab-shakeh, apparently prominent military 
and civil personages (2 K 181), The official 
referred to in Daniel may, however, have per- 
formed such duties in Babylonian military opera- 
tions, as on this occasion he is employed to make 
known the monarch’s will at a Ingh religious 
observance. Kyjpvé is applied by St. Paul to him- 
self (1 Ti 2’, 2 ΠῚ 1") ag a preacher of the divine 
revelation in Jesus Christ, on both occasions in 
conjunction with ἀπόστολος. Noali is called (2 P 25) 
‘a herald of righteousness.’ See PREACHING. 

G. WALKER. 

HERE.—See GRASS. 
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HERCULES (‘Hpaxdfs) ismentioned by this name 
only in 2 Mac 4!* 0, where Jason, the brother of 
the high priest Onias 111., who had secured by 
bribery his own appointment in the latter’s place, 
and the head of the Hellenizing party in Jerus. 
(B.C. 174), sent 300 silver drachmas (about £12, 10s.) 
to Tyre as an offering in honour of H., the tutelary 
deity of that city. We know from the precedent 
of Alexander the Great (Quint. Curt. iv. 7) that it 
was customary for kings to send offerings to H. at 
Tyre (‘quem praecipue T'yrii colerent’). The same 
deity is mentioned by Silius Italicus (111. 14 ff.) as 
being worshipped at Gades, an old Pheen. colony. 
He was otherwise known as Mel-Carthus or Melek- 
Kartha=‘ Lord of the city.’ In a Pheen. inscrip- 
tion (ΟἿ᾽ τ. i. 122) he is called Adonénu Melkarth 
Ba‘al Tzure=‘ Our Lord Mclkarth, Baal of Tyre.’ 
Jos. (Ant. VIII. v.33; 6. Ap. 1. 1. 18) also mentions 
H. and Astarte together, as Baal and Ashtoreth 
are often joined. ‘The worship of the Tyrian Baal 
became widely prevalent in Israel] on the marriage 
of Ahab with the Phen. princess Jezebel (1 IX 
1051. 8), and in Judah during the reign of Ahaziah 
and the usurpation of his mother Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab (2 Ix 8?? 1118), 

H. was worshipped at Tyre from very early 
times, and his temple in that place was, accord- 
ing to Herod. ii, 44, as old as the city itself, 230C 
years before his own time. Asa personification of 
the sun he afforded an example of nature-worship 
so common among the Phen., Egyp., and other 
nations of antiquity. The Greeks may have bor- 
rowed their deities from strangers, and, substituting 
individuals for abstract qualities or for the forces 
of nature, claimed for them an indigenous origin. 
Hercules (“HpaxA\js=‘ renown of Hera’) was with 
them the heroic embodiment of strength, a demi- 
god powerful enough to restore even the dead to 
life (Eur. Alcestis, 1136). The connexion between 
the sun and strength can be easily traced. 

C, H. PRICHARD. 

HERD.—Three words in Heb. are tr? ‘herd,’ 
1. "Ra bAkdr, Bots. This word is generic for oxen. 
ΤῸ is not like gén, applicable to two or more species, 
Wherever it is used, therefore, it might without 
loss, and with sensible advantage, be translated 
oxen, 2 iy ‘Edhcr, βουκόλια. This word occurs 
once (JI 118) in the construct state with ddkdr, and 
the expression is tr* ‘herds of cattle.’ lt would 
have been better to translate herds of oxen. In 
the same verse ‘édher zén is tr* ‘flocks of sheep,’ 
being prob. intended to include goaés as well. See 
FLOCK, SHEEP. 3. a3p0 miknch. This word is 
usually rendered ‘cattle.’ See CATTLE. In con- 
struction with bakdr (Gn 47") it is tr? ‘cattle of 
the herds,’ AV, RVm:;: while RV text renders the 
two words by one, ‘herds.’ The construct ex- 
pression 79937 Alp (v.48) is rendered ‘ herds of cattle,’ 
AV, LV. 

The NT word for herd is ἀγέλη, but it is used 
only for swine (Mt 839 etc.). G. E. Post. 


HEREDITY.—The law that hke begets like, 
and that therefore children inherit the qualities 
and the responsibilities of their ancestors, is not 
scientifically stated in the Bible, but, in so far as 
it is matter of common experience, it is implied. 

The simplest form in which it presents itself to 
observation is in the case of siinilarity of physical 
and moral features. Thus it is remarked by 
Racuel (To 7?) ‘how like’ Tobias is to his father 
Tobit. And, again, it is said of a good son, ‘ His 
father dieth, and is as though he had not died ; for 
he hath left one behind him like himself’ (Sir 30%). 
That the father’s character is often repeated in his 
son is too Gommon a phenomenon to escape notice. 
It is said, e.g., of Abijam (1 Wh 155), of Nadab 


"(1 K 15°), and of Ahaziah (1 KX 22°), that they 
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walked in the evil ways of their fathers; and of 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 22%) and Amaziah (2 Ix 14%), that 
they followed their fathers’ good example. This 
does not, indeed, eonstitute a universal rule. Good 
fathers often have bad sons, aS we see in the case 
of Eli, and bad fathers have good sons; and even 
where the evil taint is reproduced, it is apparent 
in different individuals in different degrees. But 
with a people so quick to diseern the ties of 
kindred, so imbued with a sense of national soli- 
darity as were the Hebrews, the law of heredity 
was expected to fulfil itself. ‘Who can bring a 
clean thing ont of an unelean?’ (Job 145) was a 
question with the answer, ‘Not one.’ They were 
aecustomed to trace the characteristics of a tribe 
or a family in the person and career of its founder. 
Thus Esan is the true ancestor of the wild Edomite 
peoples, as Jacob is of the chosen race; and the 
enmity between the brothers Esau and Jaeob re- 
produces itself in the thought of Obadiah in the 
jealous hate of Edom for Israel. 

But not only do children inherit qualities of 
body and mind from their fathers; they inherit, 
as well, responsibility. This is the perpetual 
burden of the Pentateuch. The sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation (Ex 20°, cf. Is 14#'); the divine 
punishments follow the family of the sinner (Lv 
20°). And as with sin, so with righteousness; its 
consequences are equally inherited, and the in- 
heritance is more permanent than that of evil, for 
the LorD shows merey unto them that fear Him 
‘unto a thousand gencrations.’ Israel is beloved 
‘for the fathcrs’ sake’; and the tenure of the in- 
heritanee of blessing is more lasting than the 
eurse which follows sin. 

The sense of responsibility seems, indeed, in the 
OT to attaeh itself to the family and the nation 
quite as mueh as to the individual. The sense of 
individuality was less felt in early ages than it is in 
modern life, where it has been strongly emphasized. 
But at the same time the ultimate responsibility 
of the individual to God is not overlooked in the 
OT. The Hebrews of the Captivity put forward 
as excuse for their miserable condition the sad 
proverb, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge’; but 
Ezekiel (ch. 18) warns them against its misinter- 
pretation. Men do, indeed, suffer through their 
fathers’ sins, but the soul is ultimately responsible 
to God for its own sin alone. ‘The soul that 
sinneth, 7 shall die’ (Ezk 1830), See FALL. 

We here come upon the great moral difficulty, 
felt by the Hebrews as by us, though not so keenly, 
as to the reeonciliation of the two principles of the 
transmission of qualitics from Sater to son, and 
of personal responsibility. On the one hand, it 
may be said that ‘the dead rule the living’; each 
man is not only an individual, but a member of a 
series, or rather of an organism, in which each part 
is dependent on and affects every other. This, if 
pressed without qualification, results in the doctrine 
of traducianism, according to which a man’s soul 
is the product of that of his parents—a doctrine 
which it is difficult to state so as to save the 
freedom of the will. On the other hand, we must 
conceive of each individual as in direct personal 
relations of responsibility with God; he is there- 
fore not merely the product of the past history of 
his race, and a factor in the evolution of its future, 
but a fresh beginning with a soul which is, in part, 
ὃ new creation (creationism). J. H. BERNARD. 


HEREAFTER.—Where the witches (in Shaks. 
Macbeth, 1. 111. 50) ery 
© All hail, Macbeth, that shall be king hereafter,’ 


they elearly mean ‘at some time to come.’ This 
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is the preset meaning of the word, and it is found 
a few times in AV, esp. Jn 13’, Rev 1” 41 933, 
where the Gr. is μετὰ ταῦτα, ‘after these things.’ 
But where (in the same play, I. iv. 38) Dunean 
says, 

* We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 

The prince of Oumberland,’ 
he as elearly means ‘from this time forward,’ 
‘henceforth.’ This is the most frequent mean- 
ing of the word in AV, and it demands attention 
beeause the mod. meaning of the word is apt to 
make one miss the sense of the passage. In Mk 
114 ‘No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever’ 
(μηκέτι, RV ‘henceforth’) there is no danger of 
mistake ; but in Mk 26% ‘ Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven,’ it is not 
evident froin the English version that the meaning 
is ‘from now,’ ‘ henceforth’ (ἀπ᾽ ἄρτι, RV ‘ Hence- 
forth’). But that is the meaning also in Jn 1" 
‘Hereafter ye shall see the heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of man’ (where, however, edd. omit dm’ ἄρτι 
of TI, whence RV ‘Ye shall sec,’ etc.); and in 
Lk 22° * Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on the 
right hand of the power of God’ (ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν, RV 
‘henceforth’), and even in Jn 1439 ‘ Hereafter I 
will not talk much with you’ (οὐκ ἔτι, edd. οὐκέτι, 
RV ‘no more’) In 1 Ti 1° ‘for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on him to 
life everlasting’ (πρὸς ὑποτύπωσιν τῶν μελλόντων 
πιστεύειν), and in the OT passages (Is 41%, Ezk 
20°, Dn 2259. 4), the meaning is more indefinite, ‘ at 
any time after this’ (observe that the tiny) of Is 
41% is in 42° tr4 ‘for the time to come’). In 
Gal 6" the Wyclifite version of 1388 is ‘ And her- 
aftir no man be hevy to me,’ while the version of 
1380 gives ‘Fro hennis forth no man be hevy to 
me.’ 

Hereafter is one of a number of so-ealled 
pronoun-adverbs, of whieh ‘here’ is the first part, 
always with the meaning of ‘this.’ The others 
found in AV are— 

Hereby. In the Eng. language even of the 
beginning of the 17th cent. ‘hereby’ had some- 
times a local meaning, as in Shaks. As You Like 


It, Ty. 1, 9— 
‘Where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the murderer in? 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice.’ 


But in AV it is always instrumental, ‘by this 
means,’ as 1 Jn 2° ‘And hereby do we know that 
we do know him, if we keep his commandments’ 
(ἐν τούτῳ, ὃ. Very common expression in this Epistle, 
and generally tr? ‘ hereby’). 

Herein, lit. ‘in this’; in NT always instru- 
mental and always the tr® of ἐν τούτῳ ; in OT it 
occurs Gn 34” “ Only herein will the men consent 
unto us for to dwell with us... if every male 
among us be eircuincised ’ (nsia, RV ‘on this con- 
dition’); and 2 Ch 16° ‘Herein thou hast done 
foolishly’ (nxi-5y). 

Hereof. Observe 1 Mac 16% ‘ Hereof when he 
heard, he was sore astonished’ (καὶ ἀκούσας, RV 
‘And when he heard’); Mt 9% ‘And the fame 
hereof went abroad into all that land’ (ἡ φήμη αὕτη, 
AVm and RVm ‘this fame’); 116 5% ‘And by 
reason hereof he ought, as for the people, so also 
for himself, to offer for sins’ (TR διὰ ταύτην, edd. 
δι᾿ αὐτήν, RV ‘by reason thereof’). Cf. T. Fuller, 
Holy Warre, iii. 5, p. 117, ‘ But hereof hereafter.’ 

Heretofore=hitherto, as tr of οὐ Sina (Ex 


| 419 57-8, Jos 34, Ru 21), or ove Siony (1 S 47), lit. 


‘yesterday three days,’ a primitive method of 
referring to past time. See Time. In NT, 2 Co 
13? ‘I write to them which heretofore have sinned’ 
(τοῖς προημαρτηκόσιν). 


HERES 


Hereunto: Ec 2% ‘For who else can eat, or who 
else can hasten hereunto, more than I?’ (wim, RV 
‘have enjoyment,’ RVm ‘hasten thereto’; LXX 
mlerac; Vulg. ‘deliciis aflluet’ ; Gen. ‘colde haste to 
outward things’ (taking pin so), with marg. note to 
‘outward things,’ meaning to pleasures); 1 P 27 
‘For even liereunto were ye called’ (εἰς τοῦτο). 

Herewith, only Ezk 16%, Mal 3”, both as tr® of 
nviz “with this.” RV adds Lv 163 (same Heb., AV 
‘thus ἢ. J. HASTINGS. 


HERES (p70 77).—1. A mountain nained along 
with Aijalon and Shaalbim as one of the localities 
from which the Danites failed to expel the Amorites, 
J¢ 144, As the word hercs=shemesh, ‘the sun,’ it 
is very probable* that the Ileres here referred to 
may be Beth-shemcsh (1 K 4°, 2 Ch 2835) or Ir- 
shemesh (Jos 19%), on the boundary between 
Judah and Dan. This is the modern ‘Ain Shems 
to the 8. of Wady Zurar, opposite Zur'ah (Zoar). 
The LXX (A) has ἐν τῷ ὄρει τοῦ Μυρσινῶνος, which 
implies a reading, ΘἼΠ Ὁ τὸ ‘mountain of the myrtle 
grove,’ 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP ii, 224f.; Guérin, Judée, ii, 
18-22; Moore on Jg 1358: Ozf. Heb. Lex. and Siegfried-Stade, 5. 
D1. 

2. In Jg 813 (RV) ‘the ascent of Heres’ (πῃ που) 
is mentioned as the spot from which Gideon returned 
after the defeat of Zebah and Zalmunna. Both the 
topography and the text of the narrative are doubt- 
ful. IV has the support of LXX A, ἀπὸ ἀναβάσεως 
“Apes. Breads ἀπὸ ἐπάνωθεν [τῆς παρατάξεως] + “Apes. 
Aq. and Symm. read o1n7 ‘the mountains,’ and 
this is adopted by Siegfried-Stade. AV takes 
heres as an appellative and tr. ‘before the sun was 
up’; Targ. Rashi ‘before the sun set.’ Both 
these last renderings are pronounced by Moore to 
be impossible (see his note). 

The same word heres appears in the proper name 
Timnath-heres (wh. see), Jg 2°; but by an inten- 
tional metathesis, to avoid anything that savoured 
of idolatry, Ziumnath-hercs= ‘portion of the sun,’ 
appears to have been ehanged into Timnath-serah, 
Jos 1959 2490, : 

For 0790 vy of Is 1918 see IR-HA-HERES. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HERESH (v’37).—A Levite, 1 Ch 9%, See GENE- 
ALOGY., 


HERESY (αἵρεσις, heresis, secta; in LXX only 
for ‘free choice,’ cf. βούλησις, Hesych.).—Atp. in 
the common sense of ‘heresy’ never occurs in NT. 
Here its dominant meaning is ‘sect’ or ‘party’ 
(τὸ αἱρεῖσθαι τὸ ἴδιον καὶ τούτῳ ἐξακολουθεῖν, Ath. 
Quest. 38 de Parab.). In later classical usage it 
is the usual word for a philosophic school or sect, 
as selected by its adherents (see Diog. Laert. i. 
I9f., ete., e.g. αἵρ. Néyouey τὴν λόγῳ τινι ἀκολουθοῦ- 
σαν); in Philo it often stands for mpoalpecis=re- 
figio; and in NT its use is of a religious party (as 
in Jos.), with a more or less deprecatory suggestion, 
as of the self-willed or sectarian spirit. So always 
in Ac, whether of the Sad. (517), the Phar. (155 26° 
κατὰ τὴν ἀκριβεστάτην alp. THs ἡμετέρας θρησκείας ἔζησα 
®.), or the Christians, as seen from outside (245 
πρωτοστάτην τῆς τῶν Ναζωραίων aip.; 9414 κατὰ τὴν 
ὁδὸν ἣν λέγουσιν alp.—an excellent instance; 2872, 
the Christian sect πανταχοῦ ἀντιλέγεται). In the 
Pauline Epistles the like clearly prevails. In 
Gal 5” it occurs in a list of ἔργα τῆς σαρκός, as a 
manifestation of the unchastened self-assertive or 
cgoistic principle (cf. 1 Co 3*4); its immediate 
neighbours bring ‘ eaballings’ (ἐριθεῖα!) and divi- 
sions (διχοστασίαι), while itself denotes partisan- 
ship (cf. Ro 16"). This was a special vice of the 

* So Studer, Bertheau, Keil, Budde, and others. 


t The words in brackets are evidently an accidental repetition 
from the previous clause (see Moore’s note). 
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Greek temper; so that we are not surprised to 
find St. Paul saying in 1 Co 11 that aip. are 
art of God’s providential discipline whereby ster- 
ing eharacters may be brought to light. This 
principle is given as the ground of his own attitude 
to the news that dissensions or ‘schisms’ (σχί- 
guara) exist in the Christian body at Corinth. It 
is probable, then, that alp. are here practically 
synonymous with cx., the latter term being fixed 
by the context to practical negations of sympathy 
and fellowship, especially as between rich and 
poor (taking outward effect at the Feast of Love 
itself). Coteries were formed, and the corporate 
unity vanished (alp. ἐνταῦθα οὐ ταύτας λέγει τὰς 
δογμάτων ἀλλὰ τὰς τῶν σχ., Chrys. Hom. ad loc. ; 
so Theodoret, Theophyl. etc., ap. Suicer. To a 
later mode of thought belongs Aug.’s definition, 
heresis autem schisma inveteratum). So far we 
have no reason to eonnect αἵρ. (or even σχίσματα, 
pace 1 Co 1”, where alienation in sentiment, 
arising out of intellectual contentions (ἔριδες) of 
secondary import, is in question, ef. 12°, Jn 75 
916 10°) with serious doctrinal divergences in the 
Church, but rather with breaches in the harmony 
of love. It means a factious division, or the spirit 
that underlies it. And this is probably the shade 
of meaning attaching to the adjective αἱρετικός, 
‘factious,’ or self-willed, in Tit 3 (cf. Ro 1017). 
A twofold development, however, is found in the 
use in 2 P 2}, where αἱρ. ἀπωλείας are spoken of as 
being illicitly introduced. Here the qualifying 
gen. (=‘leading to ruin,’ cf. Ph 37%) and the verb 
alike suggest the new sense of falscly chosen or 
erroneons tenets. Already the emphasis is moving 
from persons and their temper to mental products, 
—froni the sphere of sympathetic love to that of 
objective truth. But one change more remains 
to be made ere the biblical use passes wholly into 
the patristic and ecclesiastical. For the nature 
of the erroneous doctrine is here directly iminoral 
(cf. Jude ἢ; and so αἵρ. preserves a of the 
ethical connotation which is cssential to its NT 
usage. The earliest case of its meaning pure 
theological error is also its earliest occurrence 
outside the NT, viz. Ion. ad Trall. 6, ἀλλοτρίας δὲ 
βοτάνης (= Docetism) ἀπέχεσθε, ἥτις ἐστιν αἵρεσις, οἵ, 
ad inh. θΘ. And in proportion as the conception 
of ‘faith,’ and the standard for testing it, became 
intellectual, the original sense of αἵρ., as a light and 
irresponsible exercise of native egoism in defiance 
of the claims of love, receded into the background 
(cf. Tert. De presc. her. 6, ‘Quarum opera sunt 
adulterse doctrine, hzreses dictze Graeca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis, qua quis sive ad institu- 
endas sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur’). Finally, 
neither cy. nor αἵρ. in the NT ever denotes a 
party that has withdrawn from the religious com- 
llunion amid which it arose. In Judaism the co- 
existence of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes 
was not deprecated. In the more intimate unity 
of each Christian ecclesia ‘rents’ or ‘factions’ 
were felt to impair directly the vital functions 
of the local body in its κοινωνία of love, and so 
assumed a moral significance. Separate Christian 
communions, and the applicability to them of the 
terms ox. and aip., were problems of the future. 


Lirerature.—Sebleusner, Lex. NZ’; Suicer, Thes. Heel., 
Comm. ad loc.; Burton, Bamp. Lect, 1829, and esp. Campbell, 
The Four Gospels, vol. i. Diss. ix. § iv. 

J. V. BARTLET. 
HERETH (nwz).—A forest (132) which was one of 
the hiding-places of David, 1S 22°. The LXX, 
reading Vy instead of 7y:, has ἐν πόλει Zapelx (LB)... 
“Apiad (A). The reference nay be to the wooded 
mountain E. of Adullam, where the village of 
ivthards now stands. See SIV vol. il. sh. xxi. 
C. Rh. CONDER. 
HERITAGE is used in AV (and retained in RV 
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except in 1 P 5° ‘the charge allotted to you’ for 
AV ‘God’s heritage,’* Gr. of κλῆροι) as a synonym 
for ‘inheritance,’ which has now displaced it ex- 
cept in biblical language and Scots law. See 
Herr, INHERITANCE. 


HERMAS (Ἑρμᾶς), one of those saluted by St. 
Paul in Ro 164%. The name is common amongst 
slaves (although not quite so much as Hermes). 
It was in its origin an abbreviated form of various 
names such as Hermagoras, Hermodorus, Hermo- 
genes. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Calendar on May 9. According to the Menologiwm 
Basilianum, Nov. 4, he became Bishop of Philip- 
popolis in Thrace. 

The name Hermas is also well known as that of 
the author, or at any rate the professed author, of 
the Pastor or Shepherd, a well-known allegorical 
work, belonging to an early period of Christian 
literature, which for a time made some claims to 
be inserted in the New TESTAMENT CANON (which 
see). This book need only be referred to here, 
because from time to time its author has been 
identified with the Hermes mentioned in Ro 16, 
Origen, in his commentary on this passage, 
writes: ‘I think that this Hermas is the author 
of the book called the Pastor, which appears to 
me a very useful writing (scriptum is not techni- 
cal), and, I think, divinely inspired.’ Origen’s 
statement is a pure conjecture, based apparently 
only on the identity of name. His opinion was 
followed by others, but was never widespread, 
as the book became less and less popular; in 
later times it has been held by Cotelier, Cave, 
Pearson, and others. There is little to be said 
for it. The name was about as common as John 
is with us, and gives no clue at all; the date 
of the book may be doubtful, but its tone is 
certainly not that of the Ist cent.; the author 
never claims in any way to be a contemporary 
of the apostles, and very definite historical evidence 
places him a little before the middle of the 2nd 
cent. This is not the place to pursue the sub- 
ject further, but for the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the book it may be stated that it 
consists of a series of Visions, Parables or Simili- 
tudes, and Mandates or Commands, conveying for 
the most part inoral teaching, and has been called 
—not perhaps very happily—the Pilgrim’s Progress 
of the Early Chureh. A further account may be 
found in Dict. Chr. Biog., and a text and transla- 
tion in Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers. 

A. OC. HEADLAM. 

HERMES (‘Epujjs).—The name of a Christian, 

uoted with some others in Ro 16%. It is one of 
the commonest of all slave names. The Greek 
Menaca and Menologium make him Bishop of 
Salona in Dalmatia, and one of the Seventy dis- 
ciples. He was commemorated April 8. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

HERMOGENES (Ἑρμογένης) is mentioned by St. 
Paul (2 Ti 115) as having, along with Phygelus and 
others in Asia, and in contrast to Onesiphorus, 
been ashamed of his chain. It is impossible now 
to say what form the denial took, or what Iced to 
it. Most likely it was caused by fear lest friend- 
ship with the imprisoned apostle might involve 
him in the same fate. Early traditions, of no 
historical value, however, associated him with 
magicians. Nothing is known of H. except what 
is stated by St. Paul, that he was of those in Asia 
who turned away. It is not easy to decide what 
is meant by those ‘in Asia.’ It has been variously 
held to mean, all Asiatics then in Rome, the 
Ephesians who had accompanied St. Paul to Rome, 

*In Job 312, on the other hand, ‘heritage’ of RV takes the | 
of ‘inheritance’ in AV; the Heb. is the usual word 
pt. 


public opinion in Asia Minor, and the Asiatic 
sentiment in Rome. See PHYGELUs. 
W. Moir. 

HERMON (fiom, ‘sacred [mountain]’; cf. Sab. 
pind ‘temple,’ Arab. haram, ‘sacred enclosure,’ 
and hormah, ‘asylum’).—The great outlier of Anti- 
lebanon, at the springs of Jordan. See PALEs- 
TINE. It was called Serton by the Zidonians, and 
Senir by the Amorites (Dt 3°). The first of these 
names is used poetically in Ps 29%. Senzr occurs 
also in Ezk 27°, Ca 48, 1 Ch 5%, Perhaps it may 
be inferred from the latter two passages (where it 
is used along with Hermon) that Seni originally 
denoted a particular part of the mountain-range 
(so Driver, Buhl, etc.). The name appears in 
the cuneiform texts as Saniru (Schrader, ΚΑ 13 
159 [COT 146]), and the Anti-lebanon N. of 
Damascus between Baalbek and Emesa is still 
called Sanir by the Arabs. Sayce (AP? vi. 41, 
HCM 341) traces a knowledge of the name Senir 
also to the Egyptians. In Dt 448 another name, 
Sion (jk), is given to Hermon. Itis held by some 
that Szon is here a textual error for S2rion (jr, 
the reading of Syr.), but this is doubtful (see 
Driver, ad foc.) ‘Mount Hermon’ (jio1p 79) is 
used in Dt 38, Jos 117 1215 13°41, 1 Ch 5%, * Her. 
mon’ alone in Jos 115, Ps 89! 133%, Ca 48. The 
circumstance that the mountain has three peaks 
accounts for the plur. form ΘΠ ‘the Hermons’ 
(RV ; not ‘the Hermonites,’ AV) in Ps 426, 

Hermon was held by Hivites (Jos 115); it was 
the northern limit of conquest (125 1354), Its 
sacred character appears from Ps 89! (where it is 
coupled with Tabor), and from the name Mount 
Baal-hermon (Jg 3°), ‘the mountain of the Baal 
of Hermon.’ Cf. 1 Ch 5%, The dew of Hernion 
is noted as falling on Zion (Ps 133%), and its wild 
character is noticed in Ca 4% The fir trees of 
Senir are mentioned in Ezk 275. 

Mount Hermon is the most conspicuous feature 
in the scenery of Palestine, rising 9200 ft. above 
the Mediterrancan in a dome-like summit, usually 
covered with snow till late in summer. There 
are three low peaks on the top, with a con- 
necting plateau. Lower down, the sides are 
covered with vineyards round the Druze villages. 
On the sandstones to the west there are still 
pines and firs, but the upper part is quite barren, 
and covered with snow-worn gravel between 
the cliffs. This mountain is the only place 
where the Syrian bear is known to exist. The 
view from the top is magnificent, including the 
Lebanon and the plain round Damascus. Towards 
the west Tyre and Carmel are seen, on the south 
the mountains of Upper Galilee and the plains of 
Lower Galilee. The Hfleh lake and the Sea of 
Galilee lie beneath as on a map. This view is, 
however, obscured in summer by die sudden forma- 
tion of clouds on the summit. 

Hermon was perhaps the ‘high mountain’ of 
Mt 17!, Mk 9? (‘the mountain’ of Lk 938) near 
Cesarea Philippi, which was the scene of the 
Transfiguration and of the cloud which covered 
the disciples. In the Roman period it was a sacred 
centre, and small temples were built on the slopes 
on every side, while the highest point was encircled 
with a masonry wall, and seems to have supported 
an altar. Close by is a rock-cut chamber on the 
plateau. In the 4th cent. A.D. (see Onomast. s. 
‘ Aermon ’) there was still a temple at which the 
people of Paneas and Lebanon worshipped, on the 
summit of Hermon. In the 10th cent. it became 
the centre of the Druze religion, and to it Sheikh 
ed-Derfizi, the founder of the latter creed, retired 
from Egypt. At Hasbeya, on its western slopes, 
the sacred books of the sect were found by the 
French in 1860. Hermon is called Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, or ‘ mountain of the chief,’ for this reason, 


HERMONITES 


HEROD 909 


being the residence of the religious Sheikh of the 
Druzes. The translation sometimes suggested, 
‘ chief of mountains,’ is grammatically impossible. 
Hermon was visited by the present writer in 1873 
(when the height and geographical position were 
determined) and in 1882. 


LITERATURE.—SW P (Jerusalem volume, Appendix, and Volume 
of Special Papers); Robinson, BRP iii, 357, Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal? 301; Conder, T'ent-Work, ch. viii.; Buhl, GAP 110; 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 10, 39; Delitzsch, Paradies, 104 ; 
Wetzstein, ZEW v. (1884) 115; W. R. Smith, AS1 98, 145; 
Merrill, Hast of Jordan, 481: Halévy, REJ xx. 206; ZDPYV iv. 
87, vi. 6; ZDMG xix. 176, 252; Driver on Dt_39 and 4%; 
Moore on Jg 3°. C. R. CONDER. 


HERMONITES (Ps 42°, AV).—See HERMON. 
HEROD (DYNASTY OF).— 


i. Index to Names of Family. 
ii. Genealogical Table. 
iii, Chronological Table, 
iv. Origin of Dynasty. 
v. Herod the Great. 
vi. Successors of Herod. 
(1) Archelaus. 
(2) Herod Antipas. 
(3) Philip. 
(4) Ilerod, called Philip. 
(5) Agrippa I. 
(6) Agrippa 1. 
vii. Women of the Family. 
(1) Herodias, 
(2) Salome. 
(8) Bernice. 
(4) Drusilla, 
viii. Character of Dynasty. 
Literature. 


i. INDEX OF HEROD FAMILY. —In this index 
every member of the family mentioned in Josephus 


is recorded. The nuimbers refer to the genealogical 
table. The names that occur in NT are printed in 
clarendon capitals. 


AGRIPPA I. (49), son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod, king 
of Judea; m. Oypros, dtr. of Phasael. Ant, Xv. vy. 4, XIX. 
ix. 13 BJ τι. xi.6; Ac 12, 

AGRIPPA II. (66), son of Agrippa 1. 
1; Βυῦ τι, xi. 6; Ac 25. 26. 

Agrippa (64), son of Aristobulus and Salome. Ané. xvtil. y. 4. 

Agrippa (73), son of Felix and Drusilla, Ant. xx. vii. 2. 

Agrippinos (78), dtr. of Mariamne, dtr. of Agrippa 1. and 
Demetrius. Ant. xx. vii. 3. 

Alexander (23), son of Herod by Mariamne 1,; m. Glaphyra, 
dtr. of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia; put to death by his 
father in B.c. 7. Ané. XVDI. v. 4, XVI. i. 2, XVI. Xi. 6. 

Alexander (42), son of Phasael and Salampsio. And, xvill. v. 4. 

Alexander (51), son of Alexander, grandson of Ilerod. Ant. 
XVII. v. 4, 

Alexander (80), son of Tigranes (61). Ant. xv. v. 4, 

Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant. xvyul. v. 4. 

Alexas (19), 8rd husband of Salome, Herod’ssister, Ant, xv1I.i.1. 

Alexis Selcias (54), son of Alexas (19); it is not stated whether 
by Salome or not. Ané. xVIII. v. 4. 

Antipas or Antipater (1), governor of Idumma, grandfather of 
Ilerod, Ané. xIV. i. 3. 

ANTIPAS (27), son of Herod and Malthace ; tetrarch of Galilee, 
m, (1) dtr. of Aretas, (2) Herodias. BU 1. xxviii. 4; Ant, xvii. i. 
3, XVI. v. 4: Mt 141-6, Mk 614 1381 237-15, Lk3l. 19 97. 9, 

Antipater (2), minister of Ilyrcanus, father of Herod. <Ant. 
χιν. i. 3, XIV. Vil. 3. 

Antipater (21), eldest son of Herod by Doris; m. a daughter of 
Antigonus, the last of the Ilasmonzans; put to death by his 
father B.c. 4. BJ 1. xxviii. 45 Ant. XIV. xii. 1, XVII. v. 2. 

Antipater (36), son of Salome, Herod's sister ; m.Cypros, dtr. of 
Herod and Mariamne. [lis father's name is not mentioned. 
Ant, xvii. ix. 5, XVIII. Vv. 4. 

Antipater (40), son of Phasael and Salampsio. There seems to 
be some confusion between this Antipater and the son of 
Salome (36). <Ané. xV111. v. 4. 

ARCHELAUS (28), son of Herod by Malthace, ethnarch of Judza; 
m. (1) Mariamne, (2) Glaphyra, his brother Alexander’s widow. 
Ant, XV1I.i.3 5 Mt 222, 

Arcbelaus (76), son of Chelcias, 1st husband of Mariamne, dtr. of 
Agrippa, Ant, x1x. ix. 1. 

Aristobulus (22), son of Herod by Mariamne 1. 3 m. Bernice, dtr. 
of Salome and Costobar; put to death by Herod 8.0. 7, Ant. 
XVI. i. 2, XVII. 1. 2, XVII. V. 4. 

ARISTOBULUS (47), son of Aristobulus (22), grandson of 
Herod; m. Jotape, dtr. of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa. 
Ant. xvul. v. 4. See under ARISTOBULUS for the supposed 
ref. to him Ro 1629, 

Aristobulus (57), son of Herod of Chalcis, great-grandson of 
Herod, king of Armenia Minor; τὰ. Salome, dtr. of Herodias. 
Ant, XVIII. ν. 4, 

Aristobulus (65), son of Aristobulus (57) and Salome. 
XVII. v. 4. 


Ant. XVII. V. 4, XIX. ix. 


Ant, 


Azizus (71), king of Emesa, husband of Drusilla. Ant. xx. yii. 1. 

Bernice (37), dtr. of Salome and Costobar; m. Aristobulus, son 
of Mariamne I., mother of Agrippa l. A7t. XVIIE v. 4. 

BERNICE (68), dtr. of Agrippa 1. ; m. (1) Herod of Chalcis, (2) 
Polemon of Cilicia; favourite of Titus. Ant. xvi. v. 4, KIX. 
ix. 1; BJ i. xi. 63 Ant. xx. vii. 35 Ac 2513. 23 29620, 

es (79), dtr. of Mariamne (69) and Archelaus (76). Ant. xx. 
vii. 1, 

Bernicianus (58),son of Ilerod of Chalcis and Bernice. Ant, xx.y.2. 


Cleopatra (14), a woman of Jerusalem, wife of Herod, mother of 
Philip the tetrarch. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xvu. i. 3. 

Costobar (18), governor of Idumwa, 2nd husband of Salome, 
Heroa’s sister, whoin she divorced. Ant. xv. vii. 9. 

Oypros (8), an Arabian of noble family, wife of Antipater, mother 
of Herod. And. XIV. vil. 3. 

Oypros (25), dtr. of Herod by Mariamnet. ; τῇ. Antipater (36), 
son of Salome. Ant, XVIII. Vv. 4. 

Cypros (45), dtr. of Phasael, wife of Agrippa 1, mother of 
Agrippa 11. Ant. xvii. v. 4 

Cypros (53), dtr. of Cypros (25) and Antipater (36), granddaughter 
of Herod; m. Alexas Selcias. Ant. xvill, vy. 4. 

Oypros (62), dtr. of Cypros (58) and Alexas, Ant. xvi. v. 4. 


Demetrius (77), Alabarch of Alexandria,2nd husband of Mariamne, 
dtr. of Agrippa. Ant. XX. vil. 3. 

Doris (10), 1st wife of Ilerod, a woman of the people, mother of 
Antipater. BJ 1. xxviii. 43; Ané. xiv. xii. 1. 

DRUSIULA (70), dtr. of Agrippa 1.; m. (1) Azizus, king of Emesa, 
(2) Felix, the Roman procurator. Ant. xvii. v. 4, XIX. ix. 1, 
XxX. vil. 1,2; BJ nu. xi. 6; Ac 2424, 

Drusus (67), second son of Agrippa 1. and Cypros, died in youth. 
Ant. XVI, ν. 4. 


Elpis (17), 8th wife of Herod. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xvul. 1. 8. 


FE LIX (72), Roman procurator, husband of Drusilla. Ant, xx. 
vii. 1-2; Ac 28, 25. 


Glaphyra (38), dtr. of Archelaus of Cappadocia; πὰ. (1) Alex- 
ander, son of Mariamne 1., by whom she had children; (2) 
Juba, king of Mauritania; (8) Archelaus. Ané. XVI. i. 2, XVII. 
xiii, 1, 4. 


HEROD (6), called Tue Great, son of Antipater; 8 wives of 
his are enumerated, and he had 2 others; he had 8 sons 
and 6 daughters. He died B.c. 4, Ant. xIv. vii. 3, XVII. 1. 3; 
BJ 1. viii. 9, 1. xxviii. 43 Mt 21-22, Lk 15, 

HEROD (26), perhaps called PHILIP, son of Herod and Mari- 
amne ll.; τῇ. Herodias; father of Salome. BJ 1. xxviii. δὶ 
Ant. XV. ix. 3 XVI i, 2, Xvur. v. 45 Mt 145, Mk 617, Lk 319, 

HEROD ANTIPAS. Seo ANTIPAS (27). 

Herod (80), son of Herod and Cleopatra (14). Ant. xvi. i. 3. 

Iierod (41), son of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant. xvuill. v. 4. 

Herod (46), son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod, king of 
Chalcis ; τὰ, (1) Mariamne, dtr. of Olympias ; (2) Bernice. Ant. 
XVII. v. 4, XX. ν. 23 BJ 11. xi. 6 

Herod (63), son of Aristobulus (57) and Salome. Ant. xvuil. 
v. 4, 

HERODIAS (50), dtr. of Aristobulus, granddaughter of Herod ; 
m. (1) her uncle Herod, called Philip; (2) Herod Antipas. 
Ant. XVI. v. 45 Mt 143, Mk 617, Lk 319, 

Hyrcanus (59), son of Herodof Chalcisand Bernice. Ant. xx. vy. 2. 


Joseph (4), uncle of Herod, and also, by marriage with Salome, 
brother-in-law. Appointed ruler during his visit to Antony, 
and put to death Bc. 84. Ant, XV. ili. 5-2. 

Joseph (7), brother of Herod, slain in battle by Antigonus. 
Ant. χιν. vii. 3, xv. 10. 

Joseph (35), nephew of Ierod, son of Joseph (7); m. Olympias, 
dtr. of Herod and Malthace. Ant. XVI 1. 3, XVII. v. 4, 

Jotape (48), dtr. of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, wife of 
Aristobulus, Herod’s grandson. Ant, xvii. v. 4. 

Jotape (60), dtr. of Aristobulus and Jotape. BJ. u. xi. 6; Ant. 
XVIII Vv. 4, 

Jotape (74), dtr. of Aristobulus, king of Commagene; τὰ. Alex- 
ander (71), son of Tigranes, Af, xVill. Vv. 4. 


Malthace (13), a Samaritan woman, wife of Herod, mother of 
Archelaus, BJ. xxviii. 4; Ané. xv. i. 3. 
Mariamne 1. (11), granddaughter of Hyrcanus, wife of Herod ; 
put to death by him B.c. 29, Ant. xvi. v. 4; BUI, xil. 3. 
Mariamne 11. (12), dtr. of Simon the high priest, mother of Herod 
called perhaps Philip. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xv. ix. 3. 

Mariamne (39), lst wife of Archelaus; divorced by him. Ant. 
XVIL. xili. 4. 

Mariamune (56), dtr. of Joseph and Olympias; m. Ilerod, king of 
Chalcis, At. xvut. vy. 4. 

Mariamne (69), dtr. of Agrippa 1. and Cypros ; τὰ. (1) Archelaus, 
(2) Deinetrius. Ant. XVIIL Vv. 4 


Olympias (29), dtr. of ITerod and Malthace ; m. Joseph, Herod’s 
nephew. Ant, XVII. i. 3. 


Pallas (15), 6th wife of Ilerod, BJ 1. xviii. 4; Ané. xvu. i. 3. 

Phaedra (16), 7th wife of Ilerod. 8/1. xxviii. 4; dnt, Xvil 1, 8, 

Phasael (5), eldest brother of Herod. Ant. XIV. Vil. 3, XIII. 
10 


Phasael (20), son of Phasael (5), nephew of Ilerod ; m. Salampsio, 
dtr. of Herod and Mariamne. Av*né, xVII1. v. 4. 
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Phasael (32), son of Herod and Pallas. Ant. χστι. i, ὃ. 

Pheroras (8), brother of Herod. Ant. XV. 1. 3. 

PHILIP. See Heron (26). ; 

PHILIP (81), son of Herod by Cleopatra; tetrarch of Trachoni- 
tis, etc.; m Salome, dtr. of Herodias. Ant, XVII. 1. 3, XVII1. 
v. 4; Lk 31, : 

Polemon (75), king of Cilicia, 2nd husband of Bernice. Ant. XX. 
Vii. 3. 

Roxana, (33), dtr. of Herod by Phaedra. Ant. xVM. I. 3. 

Salampsio (24), dtr. of Herod by Mariamne 1. ; τῇ. Phasael, 
Herod's nephew. Ant. xvUI. v. 4. ἣν 

Salome (9), sister of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 3; BJ τ. viii. 9. 

Salome (84), dtr. of Herod by Elpis. Ant. xvu.i. 3. 

SALOME (55), dtr. of Herodias by her first husband Herod 
(Philip); m. (1) Philip the tetrarch, (2) Aristobulus, son of 
Herod of Chaleis. Ant. xvi. v. 4; Mt 146, Mk 622, 


Tigranes (52), son of Alexander and Glaphyra, grandson of 
Herod; sent as king to Armenia. Ant. xvi. v. 4; Tac, 
Ann. vi. 10. 

Tigranes (61), son of Alexander (51), great-grandson of Herod ; 
sent as king to Armenia, Ant. xvlll. v.4; Tac. Ann. Xiv. 
26, xv. 1. 

Timius (44) of Cypros; m. Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasael, and 
had no children. Ant, XVII. Vv. 4. 


ili, CHRONOLOGY OF THE HEROD DYNASTY.— 


B.C. 

69. Death of Alexandra. Accession of Aristobulus 1. 
PATER, father of Herod, first becomes of importance, 

63. Capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Aristobulus deposed. 
Hyreanus 11., high priest, without the title of king. 

54, Orassus robs the temple. 

47, Oxsar arranges Syria. 

Hyrcanus receives the title of ethnarch. 
HEROD governor of Galilee. 
PHASAEL governor of Jerusalem, 

44~42. Oassius in Syria. 

43. Death of ANTIPATER. 

41. Antony in Syria. Herop and PHASAEL named tetrarchs. 

40. Parthian invasion. Death of Puasarn. Mutilation of Hyr- 
canus. Flight of Hrrop. Antigonus assumes the title of 
king and high priest. 

HeERop given the title of king of Judwa by Antony and 
Octavius. 
37. Marriage of Hlzrop and Mariamne, 
Capture of Jerusalem. Death of Antigonus. 
35. Death of Aristobulus 111. 
34. Death of Joseph, Salome’s husband. 
Visit of Cleopatra. 

31. Battle of Actium. Herod joins the party of Augustus. 

30. Death of Hyrcanus mu. Augustus In Syria. Extension of 
Herod's power. 

29, Death of Mariamne. 

28. Death of Alexandra. 

25. Death of Costobar. 

Institution of games. 
theatre in Jerusalem. 

20, The building of the temple begun. 

15. Visit of Agrippa to Jerusalem. 

14, Beginning of dissensions at court concerning Alexander and 
Aristobulus. 

12. Visit of Herod to Rome with his two sons. 

7. Death of Alexander and Aristobulus. 
6. Antipater goes to Rome. Herod’s first will. 
5. Imprisonment of Antipater. Herod’s second will. 
4, Outbreak under the Rabbis Judas and Matthias. 
Antipater executed. 
Herod’s third will. 
ὍΒΑΤΙΙ OF HeROD THE GREAT. 
ARCHELAUS becomes ethnarch of Judaa, 
Antipas tetrarch of Galilee, and 
Pup of Trachonitis. 


ANTI- 


Also of the sons of Bahas. 
Building of a theatre and amphi- 


6. ARCHELAUS deposed. Judwa under Roman proeurators. 

34. Death of Pninip. 

37. AonippA becomes tetrarch of Trachonitis. 

89. Banishment of ANTIPAS. 

AGRIPPA receives his tetrarchy. 

41, AGRIPPA becomes king of Juda. 

44. DEATH oF AoRIPPA 1. Judwa again under Roman pro- 
curators. 

50. A@RIpPA 11. becomes tetrarch of Chalcis. 

53. He receives in addition the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysander (Abila), and, a little later, part of Galilee. 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

100. Death of Aoripra i. 


iv. ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY OF THE HERODS. 
—The dynasty of the Herods rose into prominence 
during the confusion which resulted from the decay 
of the Hasmonzean dynasty, the transference of 
Syria and Palestine to the sway of the Romans, 
and the eivil wars which marked the decay of 
the Republic. Their ancestor was Antipater or 


Antipas, a man of wealth and capacity whom | 


Alexander Jannzus had made governor of _Idumeza. 
So much is clear, but of the origin of the family 
there are very contradictory accounts. Nicolaus 
of Damascus said, according to Josephus (Anz. 
XIV. i. 3), that he was of the stock of the Jews who 
first came back from Babylon. This appears to have 
been a fiction invented for the benefit of Herod. 
Josephus evidently looked upon him as an Idu- 
mean ; as such he was considered halfa Jew. But 
Pharisaic and perhaps Christian hatred was not 
satisfied with this. He is stated by Justin to 
have been a native of Ashkelon (Dial. c. 52), and 
therefore of the hated Philistine race ; while Julius 
Africanus (ap. Eus. HE τ. vii. 11) improves the 
story by telling us that some Idumzan robbers 
had attacked Ashkelon and earried away the father 
of Antipater, who was the son of one of the temple 
slaves; the priest of the temple was not able to 
ransom him, and so he was brought up as an 
Idumezan ; this story Africanus had from the kins- 
men of the Saviour. Whatever was the origin of 
the family, its ability is undoubted. Antipater’s 
son, who bore the same name as himself, first 
appears in history on the death of Alexandra, 
the Maccabwan queen, in 69. Mer eldest son, 
Hyrcanus 11., a man of a peaceful and quiet dis- 
position, allowed himself to be set aside by his 
younger brother, Aristobulus 11., a man of very 
different character. Antipater, who had been 
building up for himself a strong position in Idu- 
mea by allying himself with the Arabs at Petra 
and the Philistine cities, saw his opportunity ; 
under Aristobulus he would be nobody, under 
Hyreanus he would rule the country. He attached 
himself to Hyreanus, persuaded him not to submit 
to his younger brother, and, so far as we know, 
remained absolutely faithful to him the whole 
of his life, quite content to have the reality 
of power, and too wise or too loyal to endanger 
his position by arousing dynastic hatred. At 
first he attempted to restore Hyreanus with the 
assistance of Aretas, king of the Nabatzwan Arabs, 
—(his wife Cypros belonged to one of the noblest 
families of that country),—but before the war was 
concluded a new power appeared on the scene. In 
66 Ponipey had defeated Mithridates, and was now 
pursuing his first march through Asia. On his 
approach all the rival parties of every state and 
country attenipted to gain him to their side. Aris- 
tobulus, Antipater on behalf of Hyreanus, and the 
Pharisaic party who wished to restore the theo- 
cracy, vivelled one another in bribes, complaints, 
and promises. Pompey was, as always, deliberate, 
and it soon became apparent that Aristobulus was 
too proud to submit, too faithless to be an ally, 
and too powerless to restrain the people from 
rebellion. When the Romans approached Jeru- 
salem, the party of Hyreanus delivered the city 
over without a blow; the war party with Aris- 
tobulus retired to the temple fortress. A siege 
followed, in which the defenders exhibited the 
fanatical courage which the Jews always have 
shown when their cause is hopeless, and observed 
the law so strictly that they refused to destroy 
their enemies’ works on the Sabbath day. The 
city was taken by assault in the autumn of 63. 
about the fast of the Atonement, and the priests 
continued to offer the sacrifices in the midst of the 
battle and were cut down at the altar. Pompey 
violated the Holy of Holies, but did not plunder the 
wealth of the temple. Aristobulus and his family 
were carried captive, and the priest-king of the 
Jews had to adorn a Roman triumph. ‘The king- 
dom was reduced in size, the Greek towns were 
freed, but the hierarchy was untouched. Hyreanus 
was made high priest without the title of king, 
and Antipater became the most important person 
in the country. This was the first instance in 
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which Antipater showed the marvellous power his 
family possessed of securing the support of every 
successive Roman of distinction. Historians 
generally ascribe it to their capacity for bribing, 
and this they undoubtedly possessed. Moreover, 
they had the wisdom to know that bribes must be 
large. But that was not enough. They were dis- 
tinguished by being always faithful to the Romans, 
alwayscompetent, andalwaysagreeable. Toattach 
themselves to each successive Roman who became 
powerful, to spare nothing in his support, and to 
add to the services they had rendered an agreeable 
private friendship, was the secret of their success. 

The next twenty years gave many proofs of this. 
Antipater helped Scaurus in an expedition against 
Aretas, and persuaded Aretas to submit. He niade 
the acquaintance and even the friendship of Mark 
Antony. He assisted Gabinius in a war with 
Archelaus with corn and weapons and money, and 
Gabinius settled the affairs of Jerusalem as Anti- 
pater wished (Ant. XIV. vi. 4). When Czesar was 
in Keypt after the battle of Pharsalia, Antipater 
saved lim when he was in great danger. Cesar, in 
return for this and many other services, confirmed 
Hyreanusin the high priesthood, and made Antipater 
a Roman citizen. Afterwards he made Hyreanus 
ethnarch, Antipater procurator, and allowed the 
walls of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, while he conferred 
privileges on the Jewish race everywhere. When 
Cassius, after the death of Cesar, came to Syria 
to collect money and show how hateful the cause of 
the Republic could be, Antipater and his sons had 
the wisdom to provide him with all he required, 
thus saving their cities from slavery. Antipater 
was murdered in the year B.c. 43 by a certain 
Malichos. ‘He was distinguished,’ says Josephus, 
‘for piety and justice and love of his country.’ 
His eldest son Phasael had been made governor 
of Jerusalem, his second son Herod governor 
of Galilee. The latter had already shown the 
energy and the brilliant military capacity for 
which he was afterwards distinguished. When 
Antony came to Syria after the battle of Philippi, 
Herod exhibited all the address of his father 
by securing his friendship; he and his brother 
were made tetrarchs, and many members of the 
Pharisaic party, who persisted in bringing accusa- 
tions against them, were put to death. 

During all these twenty years of Antipater’s rule, 
the younger branch of the Hasmonzan family, 
Aristobulus and his sons, had persisted in disturb- 
ing the country. They had clearly a considerable 
body of supporters, and it seems almost as if the 
Romans had allowed them to exist in order to 
prevent the country from becoming too strong. 
In the year 40a Parthian invasion gave Antigonus, 
the last survivor of the family, his opportunity. 
He succeeded in getting possession of the persons 
of Hyrcanus and Pliasael; the former he mutilated, 
the latter put himself to death; Herod only just 
escaped with his female relations to the fortress of 
Masada, and Antigonus had a troubled reign of 
three years. But Herod was πού ο be daunted; he 
fled to Rome, explained how Antigonus had allied 
himself with the Parthians, and much to his own 
surprise—for he had only hoped that the younger 
Aristobulus, his own brother-in-law, might become 
ruler—was made king of Judea by Antony, 
Octavius, and the senate. It took him, however, 
three years to win the kingdom that had been 
given him, and it was only in the autumn of 37 
that he succeeded in taking Jerusalem, and 
brought the Hasmonzan dynasty to an end. 

vy. REIGN oF HEROD THE GREAT, B.C. 37-4.— 
‘C’était, en somme, une fort belle béte, un lion ἃ 
gui on ne tient compte que de sa large encolure, 
et de son épaisse crinitre, sans lui demander le 
sens moral.’ So writes Renan; yet the character 


of Herod is not so easy to sum up, for to be a 
successful tyrant a certain minimum of morality is 
required, and that Herod, at any rate until the 
end of his life, possessed. Nor can we be certain of 
our information. His reign was a deliberate viola- 
tion of all the religious instincts of the people, and 
the friends of the Hasmonzans and the Pharisees 
were equally interested in putting the worst con- 
struction on his acts. Josephus himself prided 
himself on his priestly family and connexions, yet 
he is not altogether unfair ; much of his information 
came from Nicolaus of Damascus, who had written 
an apologetic account of his royal patron, and he 
suggests that many of the crimes of Herod were 
the necessity of his position. Physically, Herod 
was magnificent in his beauty and strength, and 
these qualities were not more conspicuous than his 
skill in war. He was clever, able, but unscrupulous 
and ambitious. He was munificent to his friends, 
capable of being magnanimous even to his enemies, 
e.g. to Shemaia, but absolutely unscrupulous when 
necessity seemed to demand it. How far he 
attempted to gain the kingdom we cannot say: 
when he received it he accepted the position 
without hesitation, and allowed nothing to check 
his ambition. Yet he was a good ruler up to a 
certain point, and knew well low to manage the 
Jews. He suppressed insurrection with absolute 
severity, yet he never indulged in religious perse- 
cution. He was munificent to the people: when 
famine came, he stripped lis palace of gold and 
silver to buy corn. Whatever his feelings towards 
the Jews, he was always a good friend to them, 
and used his influence with Augustus to obtain 
privileges for them in various parts of the world. 
Although he was probably absolutely irreligious, he 
respected the Jewish religion so far as to demand 
that Syllius, the Arabian, who wished to marry 
Herod’s sister, Salome, should adopt the Jewish 
customs (Ant. XVI. vil. 6), refrain from any 
images or statues in the buildings he put up 
within Jewish territory, and put no effigy on his 
coins. He had the strong lusts and passions of an 
Oriental; the position of a tyrant and usurper 
surrounded him with plots, suspicions, and in- 
trigues. As he grew older his cruelty and sus- 
piciousness inereased, and the misery of lis old age 
seemed to be a judgment on the crimes of his 
life. There has been some discussion whether 
he deserved the title of Great. The fact that 
his life and works left no permanent results, that 
his house was built on the sand, may make 
us hesitate to give it him. But, taken in his 
person and in his career, he was one of the most 
conspicuous and interesting figures of his time. 
If he was not great, he had almost all the qualities 
which might have made him so. 

The reign of Herod is divided by most historians 
into three periods. The first from 37-25, the period 
during which he consolidated his power. The second 
from 25-13, the period of his greatest prosperity. 
The third from 13 to his death B.c. 4, the period of 
family feuds. 

(1) Consolidation of Herod’s power, 37-25.~-When 
Herod and the Romans captured the city, he did 
his best to restrain the butchery of the people and 
the plunder of the temple, and his vengeance on 
his enemies was possibly not greater than the 
necessities of the position demanded. He obtained 
from Antony the death of Antigonus, put to 
death forty-five of the principal men of his party, 
and replenished his coffers from their property ; 
but Pollio and Sameas (Abtalion and Shemaia), 
the two leading Pharisees, he treated with great 
respect, and seems to have succeeded in making 
all but the most extreme section of the party 
acquiesce in his rule, as a judgment of God which 
"δὴ to be borne. 
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Shortly before the siege of Jerusalem, Herod had 
married Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus, 
to whom he was violently attached. He had 
hoped by this alliance with the old dynasty to 
strengthen his position, but he only succeeded in 
introducing dissension into his own family. 
Marianne and her mother, Alexandra, who sees 
to have been a violent and unscrupulous woman, 
treated Herod’s sister, Salome, and his mother, 
Cypros, with the most absolute contempt as low- 
born foreigners. Salome retaliated by raising 
Herod’s jealousy, and accusing Alexandra and her 
family of disloyalty and conspiracy. As far as 
Alexandra is concerned the accusations were un- 
doubtedly true, in other cases they were more doubt- 
ful. At any rate, first Aristobulus, the younger 
brother of Mariamne, who had been made high 
priest, and whose only crime was that he was too 
popular, was put to death; then the aged Hyrcanus, 
who had returned from Babylon at Herod’s invita- 
tion, and had always been absolutely subservient to 
his Idumzean subjects ; then Mariamne, his wife, of 
whom he was passionately fond, and whose death 
caused him infinite misery; last of all, Alexandra 
herself, the cause of all the misery, who during 
Herod’s illness began secretly to rebel against him, 
and during all tlis time had been engaged in con- 
stant intngues. The last victims to Herod’s sus- 
picions and severity were Costobar, governor of 
Idumza, for a time Salome’s husband, and some 
other mysterious persons, the sons of Babas, who 
seem to have been adherents of the Hasmonzan 
party. By the year 25 every possible rival had 
been removed; Salome’s spite had been gratified ; 
and Herod’s position had been secured by the 
sacrifice of his passion or affection. 

During the same time he was employed in 
consolidating his position with the Romans. He 
retained the friendship of Antony in spite of the 
opposition of Cleopatra, who wished to be queen 
of Jerusalem. Like Augustus, he had the wisdom 
to resist the temptation of her charms, and he also 
refrained from putting her to death. He fitted 
up a force in order to assist Antony at Actium, 
but had the good fortune to be employed at the 
time in an expedition against the Arabs. As soon 
as the victory of Augustus was certain, he went 
at once to him in accordance with the traditions 
of his family; he said frankly that he had been 
a good friend to Antony, and had done every- 
thing to help him, and he promised to be an 
equally good friend to him. Augustus accepted 
his friendship, and confirmed him in his kingdom. 
Herod on every opportunity was as good as his 
word, He rendercd Augustus very material assist- 
ance, received various extensions to his kingdom, 
and the friendship of Augustus, Agrippa, and 
Herod became proverbial. Irom this time Herod’s 
position was assured. 

(2) Period of Herod’s prosperity, B.C. 25-13.— 
Herod was now able to govern as he wished. He was 
rich, prosperous, and secure, and he devoted him- 
self to the Hellenizing of his countrymen and the 
gratification of his taste for magnificence in build- 
ing. In B.C. 25 he celebrated at Jerusalem the quin- 
quennial games in honour of Augustus, and built 
there a theatre, amphitheatre, and a hippodrome. 
Throughout Palestine a number of new cities were 
founded, the most important of which was Ceesarea 
on the seacoast. Here and in other Greek cities 
he built temples to Augustus. He turned Samaria, 
which he renamed Sebaste, into a magnificent 
city; nor did he confine his buildings to his own 
dominions, his benefits reached as far as Rhodes 
and Athens. But his greatest work was the 
reconstruction of the temple. This he began in 
the year B.C. 20. The more sacred portions were 
completed in eight years; the building was not 


finished until the year A.D. 63, a few years before 
its tinal destruction. It was only a partially 
completed building in the time of our Lord, and 
existed only eight years after it was finally 11π- 
ished. To the other works must be added palaces, 
fortresses, parks, and pleasure grounds; and to 
the other signs of Hellenizing tendency, the Greek 
writers and teachers whom Herod attracted to 
his court, the principal of whom was Nicolaus of 
Damascus, his secretary and biographer. 

(8) Period of domestie troubles, B.c. 13—-4.—It is 
probable that we are inclined to exaggerate the 
troubles of Ilerod’s last years, or rather to look 
at them from the point of view of the last three 
or four years of his life. Herod was considered 
a second Solomon, as the great Jewish king, and 
the rebuilder of the temple; he was, like him, also 
as a polygamist. The Jews were allowed more 
than one wife, but it was hardly the fashion at 
this time to take advantage of the licence to any 
great extent. Herod had ten altogether—nine at, 
one time. He had eight sons and six daughters. 
The family troubles arose through the dissensions 
between the sons of Mariamne, the Hasmonzan, ou 
the one side, Salome his sister and Antipater his 
eldest son on the other. Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus had been brought up at Rome; when they 
returned, their beauty, their popular qualities, 
and their legitimate descent attracted the atten- 
tion of the people, and they became the centre 
for numerous intrigues and an object which fanati- 
cism could put before itself. We need not follow 
the course of the intrigues. They nearly involved 
Iferod in difficulties with the Roman government. 
They led Augustus to say that it was better to 
be Herod’s pig than hisson. Eventually, the two 
sons of Mariamne were strangled at Samaria 
(B.C. 7), and Antipater, after being imprisoned 
for some time, was executed, as the iast act of his 
father’s life, for a too premature act of self-asser- 
tion. Meanwhile, Herod was afilicted with a 
painful and loathsome disease. Fanaticism began 
to break out. The pupils of the Rabbis, Judas 
son of Sariphzus and Matthias son of Margaloth, 
were incited to destroy the symbol of idolatry, 
the golden eagle which adorned the gable of the 
temple, and the leaders were burnt alive. Herod’s 
cruelty increased with his sufferings. He is said 
to have assembled all the leading people of Jeru- 
salem in the hippodrome, that on his death they 
might be put to death, and there might be real 
erief at his funeral. He died five days after he 
had caused Antipater to be put to death, after 
ereat sufferings. 

(4) Herod and the murder of the Innocents.— 
Hlerod comes into connexion with the gospel narra- 
tive, in two ways. Both St. Matthew (2') and St. 
Luke (2!) agree in stating that it was during his 
reign our Lord was born. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt that statement, only it has become quite 
clear that it could not also be during a taxiny 
under ()uirinius (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT, i. 404f.). 
St. Matthew also gives us an account of the visit 
of the wise men, of their interview with Herod, 
and of the subsequent murder of the infants under 
two years old at Bethlehem. We have no other 
account of the event, which could not have been 
conspicuous in Herod’s hfe; and all that it is 
necessary to say is that it was exactly consistent 
with his character, especially during the later 
years of his life. Reference is especially made to 
Ant, XVI. x1. 7, XVII. 11. 4—events which can have 
nothing to do with the massacre at Bethlelein, 
but show conclusively the temper of the king. 
Macrobius (5th cent.) says, Augustus, cum audisset 
iter pueros quos in Syria Herodes, rex Judeorum, 
intra bimatum jussit interfici filium quoque evus 
occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis poreum esse quam 
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filtium (Macrob. Saturn. i. 4), a statement which is 
so confused as to be quite valueless. 

vi, The Successors OF HERoD.—Herod had 
made three wills. By the first he nominated 
Antipater his successor; if he died before his 
father, Herod, son of the second Mariamne (see 
HEROD, below), was to succeed; by the second, 
Antipas was declared his successor; by the third, 
Archelaus was to be king, and Antipas and Philip 
were to have tetrarchies. After suppressing some 
disturbanees on his father’s death, Archelaus went 
to Rome to claim his inheritance, to the same 
place went Antipas to attempt to obtain what 
had been left him. nnder the second will, and a 
little later came-Philip, not for his own sake, 
but to support the claims of Archelaus. Other 
deputations came asking to be freed from the 
rule of the Herods altogether. While Aneustus 
delayed to give his decision, disturbances broke 
out throughout all Valestine, which were with 
difficulty suppressed. Ultimately, Augustus prac- 
tically confirmed Herod’s will. Archelaus was to 
govern Judea, Samaria, and Idumeza, but only 
with the title of ethnarch, not of king; Antipas, 
Galilee and Persea; Philip, Trachonitis and Iturea. 
When Archelaus came home he removed the high 
priest Joazar, son of Boethius, who had taken 
part in the rebellion. There can be little doubt 
that this expedition of Archelaus to obtain the 
kingdom suggested the parable in Lk 19" ete. 
of the nobleman who went to a far country to 
receive a kingdom. 

(1) ARCHELAUS (Δρχέλαος) was the elder of the 
two sons of Ilerod by Malthace, a Samaritan 
woman (Anf. XVII. i. 3). He was brought up at 
Rome with his own brother Antipas, at a private 
house. He had been accused by Antipater of 
disloyalty, and so had been at first kept out of 
any inheritance. His visit to Rome has been 
narrated above. After he had acquired the king- 
dom, there is little related of him. He outraged 
Jewish sentiment by marrying Glaphyra, widow 
of his brother Alexander, although she had had 
children by him, and had another husband (Juba 
of Mauritania) living, and his own wife was alive. 
He built a palace at Jericho, and a village in his 
own honour of the name of Archelais. He was 
the worst of all [lerod’s sons that survived, and, 
after nine years of his rule, the people of Judea 
and Samaria could no longer endure his cruelty 
and tyranny. They complained to Augustus, who 
summoned Archelaus to Rome, and, after hearing 
the case, banished him to Vienne. From this time 
to the year A.D. 41 Palestine was under Roman 
procurators. 

Archelaus is mentioned once in the NT, in 
Mt 27%, 

(2) ANTIPAS or HEROD ANTIPAS (’Avriiras), called 
in NT ‘ Herod the tetrarch.’ He was the son of 
Herod by Malthace, and in the second of his 
father’s wills had been designated sole heir. Ulti- 
mately, he received only Galilee and Pera, a 
district which brought him in a yearly revenue of 
200 talents. The two portions were divided from 
one another by the confederation of Greek cities 
called Decapolis. He seems to have had the 
ability to govern his country, a decidedly difficult 
one, and, like his father, he was distinguished for 
his love of building. He built as his capital 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 

His first wife was a daughter of Aretas, king of 
the Nabatzans, but once on a visit to Rome he 
visited the house of his brother Herod (Philip), son 
of the younger Mariamne. This Herod had married 
Herodias, his niece, daughter of Aristobulus, and 
had by her a daughter, Salome. With Herodias 
Antipas fell violently in love, and determined to 


divorcee his wife and marry her. This the daughter ! 


of Aretas became aware of, and fled to her father 
for protection. 

About this time the territory of Antipas was 
the scene of the preaching of John the Baptist and 
of our Lord. It is needless to repeat the story 
which is told usin the Gospels of John the Baptist, 
of Herodias, of John’s rebuke, imprisonment, and 
ultimate death (Mt 14"*-, Mk 6158... Lk 815), Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the reason Herod gave for im: 
prisoning him was the fear that he might create 
a revolt or disturbance among the people. The 
execution took place at the fortress of Machzerus, 
beyond the Jordan (Ant. XVII. v. 2). 

We have more than one reference to Antipas 
during our Lord’s ministry, apart from his rela- 
tions to John the Baptist. When he heard of the 
fame of Jesus, his conscience smote him, and he 
was frightened, thinking that John the Baptist 
had risen from the dead (Mt 141, Mk 614, Lk 9’). 
Jesus therefore went to Bethsaida Julias in the 
territory of Philip. Later, apparently when going 
through Perga (Lk 13%), a rumour is spread that 
Antipas desires to kill Him, and Jesus speaks of 
him as ‘that fox,’ alluding to his well-known 
character for craft. He wanted to drive out of 
his country a teacher who might cause some dis- 
turbanee, and yet to be free from the guilt of con- 
demning a second prophet (Lk 13%). t that time, 
according to St. Mark (8%), He had condemned 
the leaven of Herod. St. Luke (237) relates also 
an examination of our Lord before Antipas (who 
had wished to see Him for some time); the result 
of this was the reconcilhhation of Pilate and Herod. 
This was presumably only an informal examina- 
tion, and not part of the regular trial. It is 
referred to again in Ac 4”, and is prominent in the 
Gospel of Peter. It may be noticed that St. Luke 
appears to have had special means of information 
about the Herod dynasty, and that his information 
is apparently accurate. He does not, like St. 
Mark, incorrectly call Antipas king (Lk 8’, Ac 18}). 
' The marriage with Herodias was the cause of 
Antipas’ fall. First a war broke out between him 
and Aretas {A.D. 36), although nine years later 
apparently than the flight of Herod’s first wife. 
Antipas suffered a severe defeat, which some con- 
sidered, according to Josephus, to be a punishment 
for what he had done to John the Baptist (ἀπέ. 
XVII v. 2). Again later, Herodias persuaded her 
husband to go to Jerusalem and demand the title 
of king from Caius, being jealous of what the 
latter had done for Agrippa. The result of the 
application was that Agrippa brought charges 
against him which caused his banishment (An¢. 
Vill. vii. 2). His place of banishment was Lug- 
dunum in Gaul (Ané. XVIII. vii. 2), but Spain, 
according to BJ τι. ix. 6, was the place where 
Antipas died. It has been suggested that this 
was Lugdunum Convenarum at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and not the better-known place of that 
name. (See Smith’s DB? I. ii. 1347). 

(3) PHILIP (Φίλιππος) was the son of Herod the 
Great by Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusalem (Ant. 
Xvi. i. 3). He had been educated at Rome, like 
the remainder of Herod’s sons. The territory 
to which he succeeded on the death of his father 
and by the decision of Augustus (see above), 
consisted, according to Josephus, of Batanea, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, Gaulanitis, and Paneas 
(Ant. XVIL vili., 1, xi. 4, XVII iv. 6; BJ τι. vi. 3), 
according to St. Luke (31) the country of Iturea 
and Trachonitis, Φιλίππου δὲ. . τετραρχοῦντος τῆς 
᾿ἸΙτουραίας καὶ Τραχωνίτιδος χώρας. (On the meaning 
of this passage see ITUR#A). Speaking generally, 
it implied the district to the N. and Τὰ, of the 
Sea of Galilee. Its revenues were computed at 
100 talents, and his title was that of tetrarch. 
He ruled for 38 years from his accession in B.C. 4 
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until his death in A.D. 34, without any startling 
event and without reproach. He was distinguished 
from the other sons of Herod by the absence of 
ambition, of cruelty, and of lust. He was only 
once married, to Salome the daughter of Herodias, 
and had no children. His character is summed up 
by Jos. And. XVIII. iv. 6. ‘He was moderate and 
peaceful in his rule, and spent his whole life in his 
country. He went out with only a small retinue, 
always taking with him the throne on which he 
might sit and judge. Whenever he met any one 
who had need of him, he made no delay, but set 
down the throne wherever he might be and heard 
the case.’ 

His name is chiefly remembered by the city of 
CASAREA PHILIPPI, which he founded on the site of 
Paneas at the head waters of the Jordan. It was 
called Czesarea in honour of the emperor, and 
received the name of Philippi to distinguish it from 
the more important city on the seacoast. He 
also rebuilt BETHSAIDA, situated on the left bank 
of the Jordan where it flows into the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and called it Julias. It was to 
this city, in all probability, that our Lord retired 
to escape the attention of Herod Antipas (Lk 9"). 
He also showed his loyalty to the emperors by 
placing the busts of Augustus and Tiberius on his 
coins, a course which was possible mainly owing 
to the non-Jewish character of the population. 

On his death his territory was joined to the 
province of Syria, but its taxes were collected 
separately. Caligula immediately on his accession 
gave it to Agrippa. 

(4) HEROD, called PHILIP, was the son of Herod 
by Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high priest. 
ller father was a priest, of too low class to be 
allied with him, but too important to be despised. 
Herod was wise enough not to use his authority 
to her detriment, but did not seruple to make 
her father high priest (Ant. XV. ix. 3). Herod had 
been named in his father’s first will, but, owing to 
the treachery of his mother, was left out in sub- 
sequent wills (BJ 1. xxx. 7), and lived and died 
a private person, apparently in Rome (Ané, XVIII. 
v. 1). His claim to distinction is that he was the 
first husband of Herodias. Apparently, he also bore 
the name of Philip (Mt 145, Mk 61}. 

In Mk 617 all MSS read τὴν ψυναΐκω Φιλίσπου τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ. 
In Mt 143 Φιλίππου 5 omitted by D, the Vulgate, and some Old 
Latin MSS. In Lk 319 it is omitted by & BD, the Vulg., Old 
Latin, and was probably not part of the original text. 

The discrepancy inay be explained either (1) by assuming that 
Philip was the other name of Herod. This ig all the more prob- 
able, as in the passage of Josephus (Ant. xvi. v. 4) Herod 
Antipas is also called simply Herod. Against this is the fact 
that St. Luke, who generally has by far the most accurate in- 
formation concerning the Herods, does not give the name; (2) 
by supposing that there is a confusion between the first husband 
and the son-in-law of Herodias, for her daughter Salome married 
Philip the tetrarch. 

(5) AGRIPPA I. was born about the year 10 B.c., 
being 54 years old at the time of his death 
in A.D. 44 (And. XIX. viii. 2). He was the son of 
Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 
granddaughter of Hyreanus. His mother was 
Bernice, daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister, and of 
Costobar (Ané. XVIIL ν. 4). Not long after his birth 
his father was put to death by Herod, and he him- 
self with his mother sent to Rome, where he was 
brought up. His mother was a friend of Antonia, 
widow of the elder Drusus, and he himself enjoyed 
the friendship of the younger Drusus, This im- 
perial friendship appears to have been of doubtful 
advantage. He was magnanimous, reckless, and 
extravagant, spent large sums in bribing the im- 
perial freedmen, got hopelessly into debt, and, on 
the death of Drusus, lost the imperial favour. 


He had to leave Rome, and during the next four- 


teen years of his life was subject to many strange 
vicissitudes. At one time he had even meditated 


suicide. When Tiberius died (March 16, A.D. 37) he 
was in prison, but the accession of Caligula, which 
he had looked forward to so indiscreetly as to lose 
his liberty, at length brought the change of his 
fortunes. The new emperor immediately gave 
him the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, the 
title of king, and a golden chain equal in weight 
to the iron chain with which he had been bound 
(Ant. XVIII. vi. 10), while the senate added the 
honorary title of prefect. In 38 he visited his 
new possessions, but in 39 he was back in Rome. 
He was responsible for the banishment of Herod 
Antipas in 39, and received his tetrarchy in addition 
to the other two. More creditable to him was the 
wisdom and boldness with which he persuaded 
Caius not to erect a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem. The death of Caligula (41) 
and the accession of Claudius gave him an oppor- 
tunity of winning the goodwill of the latter; and 
he received Judea and Samaria in addition to his 
other possessions, and ruled therefore over all the 
territory of his grandfather. 

It is from this date that his three years of 
actual rule began. Its leading feature, and one 
which harmonizes with the narrative in the Acts, 
was his friendliness to the Jews and his regard for 
Jewish customs. He began his reign by offering 
all the fitting sacrifices in the temple, omitting 
nothing that the law enjoined ; by paying the cost 
of many who wished to fulfil their Nazirite vows ; 
and by dedicating in the temple the golden chain 
which’ he had received from Caius. His determi- 
nation to uphold the privileges of his people was 
speedily shown. Some young men in the town of 
Dora had erected a statue of the emperor in the 
Jewish synagogue in that place. This angered 
Agrippa, for it meant the overthrow of the laws 
of the country, and he used his influence to per- 
suade Petronius the governor of Syria to interfere, 
which he did, not only ordering the removal of the 
statue, but punishing those who had erected it. 
For his loyalty to Judaism both Josephus (Axt. 
XIX. vii. 3) and the Pharisees (Schiirer, I. i. p. 444) 
are loud in his praise. His conduct is contrasted 
with that of Herod the Great, who showed all his 
benevolence towards the Gentile cities. He con- 
stantly lived in Jerusalem, and preferred it. He 
kept the laws of his country in purity. He lived a 
life of the strictest holiness, and allowed no day to 
pass without offering the sacrifice. So the Mishna 
tells us how he in person used to offer the first- 
fruits; and a story is told that at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, as he read the words, Dt 17° ‘ Thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee which is not 
thy brother,’ he burst into tears. And the people 
eried out, ‘Be not disturbed—thou art our 
brother ! thou art our brother!’ He also used his 
political influence—which was considerable—to 
spread Judaism. When he betrothed his danghter 
Drusilla to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, he made him undertake to be circum- 
cised. 

Quite in accordance with this character is the 
narrative in Ac 12. He began a persecution of 
the Church. He slew James the brother of John 
with the sword, and, finding that this was pleasing 
to the Jews, proceeded to take Peter also. ‘These 
events happened during the Passover. Another 
side of his Judaizing policy is shown by the 
attempts which he made—both frustrated by the 
interference of the governor of Syria, Marsus—to 
strengthen his kingdom. He enlarged the walls of 


| Jerusalem, and while at Tiberias received no less 


than five vassal princes—Antiochus of Com- 
magene, Sampsigeramusof Emesa, Cotys of Armenia, 
Minor, Polemon of Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis, 
his own brother. That he was foolish enough to 
meditate any treason is improbable; he was too 
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fond of peace, and knew too well what was the 
power of Rome; if he had any object beyond that 
of increasing his own niagnificence, it was probably 
the extension of Jewish influence among them. 

Of his death, which happened in A.D. 44, after 
the beginning of the month Nisan (see CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol. 1. p. 416), we have two independent 
accounts. According to Josephus (Ané. XIx. viii. 2), 
during the third year of his reign over all Judea 
he came to Cesarea. There he presided at games 
in honour of Cesar, surrounded by all the leading 
men of the province. On the second day he put 
on a robe of silver of wonderful make. When the 
first rays of the sun struck it, it produced a 
wonderful effect. Immediately there were cries 
addressing him as a god, ‘Be propitious; if up to 
now we feared thee as aman, henceforth we con- 
fess that thou art more than mortal.’ The king 
did not rebuke them. Shortly afterwards, looking 
up, he saw an owl sitting over his head on a 
cord. He knew that the bird, which had formerly 
been a messenger of good, was now a messenger of 
evil, ἄγγελόν τε τοῦτον εὐθὺς ἐνόησεν κακῶν εἶναι, τὸν 
καί ποτε τῶν ἀγαθῶν γενόμενον. He was immediately 
seized with severe pains, and died after five days. 
The allusion to the owl is to an omen which had 
portended his good fortune when he was a prisoner 
in Rome (Ant. XVIII. vi. 7). 

According to the Acts, Herod, after the release 
of Peter, 7.2. after the Passover, went down to 
Cesarea. He was angry with the people of Tyre 
and Sidon, and a deputation from them came before 
him asking for peace. Herod, on a day arranged, 
put on his royal robe, and sitting on his throne 
made an address to them. The people cried, It is 
the voice of a god, and not of aman. And immedi- 
ately an angel of the Lord struck him, because he 
gave not God the glory ; and he was eaten of worms, 
and died. 

It is quite clear that there is a substantial 
agreement between these passages as to the main 
incident, but a difference which is quite incompat- 
ible with any literary obligation on the part of the 
author of the Acts. 

Agrippa had married Cypros, daughter of 
Phasacl, who was son of Phasael, Herod’s brotlier. 
Her mother was Salampsio, daughter of Herod by 
Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus. He had 
two sons, AGRIPPA (see below) and Drusus, who 
died young, and three daughters, BERNICE, 
Mariamne, and DRUSILLA. 

(6) AGRIPPA 11., or, as he describes himself on 
coins, Marcus Julius Agrippa, was the son of 
Agrippa 1. and Cypros. He was only 17 years 
old at the death of his father in 44, and Claudius 
was persuaded not to give him his father’s kingdom 
owing to his youth. Agrippa then arrived at 
Rome, and used his influence on behalf of the Jews 
(Ant. XX. vi. 3). On the death of his uncle, 
Herod of Chalcis, he received the tetrarchy of the 
latter and the oversight of the temple (Ant. 
xx. v. 2; BJ τι. xii.). In the year 53 he gave 
up Chalcis and received the tetrarchies of Philip 
and Lysanias. Later, Nero added various cities 
in Galilee and Persea (Ant. Xx. vii. 1, viii. 4). Of 
his relations to his sister Bernice the worst re- 
ports were current. Like all the Herods, he tried 
to combine Judaism and Hellenism. He improved 
his capital city, Cesarea Philippi, and called 
it Neronias; he adorned Berytus with many 
statues and buildings; his coins bore effigies of the 
emperors. But Rabbinical tradition records his 
interest in Jewish questions; he attempted to 
extend Judaism among the surrounding kings, and 
under him the temple was finished (ἀπέ. xx. ix. 6). 

In Ac 25. 26 we ta an account of the speech 
of St. Paul before Agrippa, Bernice, and Festus. | 


St. Paul’s compliment, that Agrippa was ‘ expert in | 


all customs and questions which are among the 
Jews,’ was well deserved, and the somewhat 
enigmatic ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian’ may be interpreted according to our 
conception of Agrippa’s character. 

Agrippa did what he could to check the growing 
storm (BJ Π|. xv. 1), and during all the war was 
on the side of the Romans. He took part in the 
festivities which succeeded the victory (BJ VII. ii. 1), 
and received a considerable increase of territory. 
Of his later life we only know that Josephus corre- 
sponded with him and received from him informa- 
tion for his history (Jos. Vita, 65). He died about 
the year 100 A.D., the last of the Herods. 

vil. WOMEN OF THE FAMILY.—(1) HERODIAS 
(Ἡρωδιάς, WH Ἡρῳδιάς) was daughter of Aris- 
tobulus, son of Herod by Mariamne, daughter of 
Hyreanus. Her mother was Bernice, daughter of 
Salome, Herod’s sister. She was thus sister of 
Herod of Chalcis, of Agrippa I., and of the younger 
Aristobulus (Ant. XVIII. v. 4). According to 
Joseplius, she married first of all Herod, son of 
Herod the Great by Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
the high pera and by him had a daughter of the 
name of SALOME. According to Ac 6", and prob- 
ably Mt 14%, her first husband’s name was PHILIP 
(wh. see). Prompted apparently by ambition, she 
left him and married his brother Antipas. It was 
this marriage that drew upon them the rebuke of 
John the baptist, and caused the tragedy that 
followed (Mt 148-4, Mk 614-18). and it was Herodias’ 
ambition which caused Antipas his final ruin. 
‘She said life was unbearable for them if Agrippa, 
who came to her husband in such extreme poverty, 
now returned a king, while he himself, the son of 
a king, was contented with a private life’ (Ant, 
XVIII. vii. 1). Her pride made her faithful to her 
husband in misfortune. Josephus represents her as 
saying to Caius, when he told her that it was only 
her brother who prevented her from sharing the 
calamity of her husband, ‘ You indeed, O em- 
peror! say this in ἃ magnificent manner, and 
ag becomes you; but the love which I have for my 
husband hinders me from partaking of the favour 
of your gift; for it is not right that I, who have 
been a partner in his prosperity, should forsake 
him in his misfortunes.’ 

(2) SALOME was the name of the daughter of 
Herod (Philip) and Herodias who danced. before 
Herod Antipas as mentioned Mt 14** and Mk 611-22 
(but cf. reading of WH in v.”). She married (1) 
Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, by whom she 
had no children, and (2) Aristobulus, son of Herod of 
Chalcis, by whom she had three children—Herod, 
Agrippa, and Aristobulus (Ané. XVII. V. 4). 

(3) BERNICE or BERENICE (Βερνίκη) was the eldest 
daughter of Agrippa I. She was born about 
the year 28, being 16 years old at the time of 
her father’s death in 44 (Ané. xix. ix. 1). She 
was betrothed first to Marcus, son of Alexander 
the alabarch, but seems never to have been 
married to him (Ant. xIx. v. 1, but there is some 
doubt as to the reading); then about the year 
41, being then 13 years old, she was married by 
her father to her uncle Herod, for whom _ he 
obtained from Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis. 
By him she had two sons, Bernicianus and Hyr- 
canus (BJ 1. xi. 6). Herod of Chalcis died in 
48. Bernice then lived at her brother’s house, 
and the worst rumours were afloat concerning 
their relationship—rumours which reached as far 
as Rome (ef. Juv. Sat. vi. 156-160: ‘. . . adamas 
notissimus et Beronices in digito factus pretiosior ; 
hune dedit olim Barbarus inceste, dedit hune 
Agrippa sorori, observant ubi festa mero pede 
sabbata reges, et vetus indulget senibus clementia 
porcis. .. .’). In order to allay these suspicions 
she induced Polemon, king of Cilicia, who was 
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attracted by her wealth, to be circumcised and 
to marry her. But she soon left him, δι᾿ ἀκολασίαν 
Josephus tells us, and returned to her brother 
(Ant. XX. vil. 3). About the year 58 we find 
her with Agrippa visiting Festus to greet him 
on his appointment, and so, like her younger and 
equally notorious sister, Drusilla, listening to St. 
Paul. Jt may be noticed that great emphasis is 
Jaid on her presence. She was one who could 
always attract attention to herself (Ac 25% * 26°), 
The next that we hear of her is in the spring of 
66. She was in Jerusalem performing a Nazirite 
vow. Horrified by the massacre which Florus had 
ordered, she attempted to stop it, first sending her 
attendants to Florus, ultimately appearing herself 
(so it was said) barefooted before him. The only 
result seems to have been that the soldiers mur- 
dered their victims before her face and attempted 
to kill her. But, after her palace was burnt by 
the Jewish populace, she became an ardent sup- 
porter of the Roman cause and the Flavian dynasty 
(BJ τι. xv. 1, xvii. 6). Already in 68 there seem 
to have been intimate relations between her and 
Titus (Tae. Hist. 11. 2); in 75she came to Rome with 
her brother, and the intimacy was renewed. She 
lived in the Palatine with him, behaved as his 
wife (πάντα ἤδη ws καὶ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ οὖσα ἐποίει, Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 15), and was said to have been promised 
marriage (insignem regine Lerniccs amorem cur 
etiam nuptias pollicitus ferebatur, Suet. Trt. 7). 
But the unpopularity of the connexion persuaded 
Titus that he must give her up, and when she 
returned to Rome after the death of Vespasian 
he took no notice of her (‘Berenicen statim ab 
urbe dimisit invitus invitam,’ Suet. doc. cit. ; Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 18; and Au. Vict. Hpzt. 10); but even her 
fidelity to her royal lover was not free from sus- 
picion, and a reputed paramour was murdered by 
the orders of Titus. After this period she vanishes 
from history. The only other memorial of her is 
an inscription found at Athens (CJG@ 361; Οἱ 1. 
Att. 111. 1. 556)— 

Ἡ βουλὴ ἡ ἐξ Ἀρείου πάγου καὶ ἡ βουλὴ τῶν x’ Kal ὁ 
δῆμος ᾿Ιουλίαν Βερενείκην βασίλισσαν μεγάλην, ᾿Ιουλίου 
᾿Αγρίππα βασιλέως θυγατέρα καὶ μεγάλων βασιλέων εὐερ- 
γετῶν τῆς πόλεως ἔκγονον. . . . 

A simple narrative of Bernice’s life is really 
more eloquent than any comment. She was the 
last member of the family who played any pro- 
minent part in history. 

(4) DRUSILLA (Δρουσίλλα) was the youngest of 
the three daughters of Agrippal. She was born 
about the year 88, being 6 years old at the 
time of her father’s death, in 44 (ἀπέ. XIX. ix. 1); 
but she had already been betrothed by her father 
to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of Comma- 
gene. He, however, refused to fulfil his promise 
to be circumcised, and the marriage never took 
place. Her brother at the completion of the 12th 
year of Claudius (53) received trom the emperor 
the northern part of Palestine, and then gave 
Drusilla, now about 14 years old, in marriage 
to Azizus, king of Emesa, who was willing to be 
circumcised. The marriage was neither happy 
nor of long continuance. Telix, procurator of 
Palestine, a freedman who had the distinction of 
being the husband of three queens (Suet. Claudius, 
28), was so overcome by her beauty that he at- 
tempted to gain her for his wife. He sent, to 
effect this purpose, a man of the name of Simon, 
a Cyprian by birth, who had the reputation of 
being a ‘magician.’ She, unhappy in her mar- 
riage and wishing to escape her sister Bernice’s 
jealousy, deserted her husband and transgressed 
the Jewish law so tar as to consent to marry a 
Gentile. This marriage cannot have taken place 
earlier than 53 or later than 54, for in the first 
year of Nero (54-55) Azizus died, and we are par- 


ticularly told that she left her husband. Drusilla 
had one son by Felix, called Agrippa, who perished 
in an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in the reign of 
Titus, it is added σὺν τῇ γυναικί, which is inter- 
preted by some to refer to his mother, by others 
to a wife of his own. 

In Ac 244 we are told how Felix with Drusilla 
his own wife (τῇ ἰδίᾳ γυναικί, RV), a Jewess, heard 
St. Paul speak of faith in Christ, and how, when 
he spake of righteousness, and self-restraint, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled. 

vii. CHARACTER OF THE HEROD DYNASTY.— 
In conclusion, it will be convenient to sum up 
some characteristics of the dynasty of the Herods. 

(1) In the first place, we may take them as 
typical representatives of the Reges Socii under 
the empire. Of no other of the provinces have 
we the same detailed information as of the 
Jews in Josephus, and we are able to see the 
system of what we should call ‘ Protected states’ 
at work. The kings and other rulers were abso- 
lutely dependent on the imperial power; they had 
no right of making war, their wills were only 
valid when confirmed by the emperor; they were 
expected to provide auxiliary troops when neces- 
sary. How clearly the Herods realized the lmita- 
tions of their power is shown by the skilful manner 
in which they conciliated the Romans. Within 
their own territory they were supreme, but even 
here they were liable to accusations fron their 
subjeets. The value of the system in governing 
Orientals, whose cliaracter was so diflicult for 
Romans to understand, may be realized by the 
contrast aiforded to the government of the pro- 
curators. If Agrippa had lived there would per- 
haps have been no Jewish war. 

(2) In relation to Judaism the first and most 
obvious characteristic of their rule is the Hellen- 
izing influence that it represented. However dis- 
tasteful to a large number of the people, however 
alien to their religious spirit, there is no doubt 
that the influence was considerable. It produced 
the inevitable reaction which was one of the causes 
of the final war, but it modified the ideas of those 
even who resented it. For Judaism to play its 
part in the world, it was necessary for it to have 
some contact with the spirit of Hellenism; and 
that the Herods gave it. 

(3) The peculiar character and influence of Anti- 
pater and his descendants undoubtedly inade 
Judaism a much more conspicuous factor in the 
Greco-Roman world than it would have been 
otherwise. We know how Cvesar recognized the 
Jews as one of the three divisions of people; we 
know how from him they obtained recognition of 
their privileges in a marked way, and this was to 
a considerable extent due to the Herods. More- 
over, the social influence of the Herods seems to 
have been a considerable factor in extending 
Judaism among the other kings of the Kast. 

(4) And how far were the Herodian monarchy 
and aspirations a natural product of Judaism? 
They were not absolutely inconsistent with its 
history, they were in keeping with its higher 
aspirations. From the days of Solomon temporal 
sovereignty had always been a dream of many of 
the people. It achieved its most prominent success 
in lierod, and the very success made the religious 
conscience of the people reject it. Ultimately, 
Christianity and Rabbinism became the two real 
products of Jewish history. ‘The leaven of Herod’ 
was felt to be unsound. 

LITERATURE.—Our authorities may practically be reduced to 
two. Josephus has narrated to us the history of the whole 
Ilerod family with great fulness, and to supplement him we 
hare only isolated references in other writings. A history from 


Rabbinical sources is given by Derenbourg, Lssai sur l'histoire 
et la géographie de la Palestine. Modern authorities may 


| practically be confined to Schiirer, Geschichte des Judischen 
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Volkes im Zettalter Jesu Christ (there is an English transla- 
tion), who gives full references to all authorities ancient and 
modern. The best monographs are by Keim, in Schenkel’s 
Bibel-lexicon. Accounts of the Herods are given by Stanley 
and Milman, and there is a popular work by Farrar. The 
articles in Smith’s DB by Westcott are good. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 


HERODIANS (Ἡρωδιανοί, WH -pwd-).—The Hero- 
dians are mentioned twice in the Gospels (Mk 88 in 
Galilee; Mt 22!6= Mk 12% in Jerus.), along with the 
Pharisees, as adversaries of Jesus. Some of the 
later Church Fathers (e.g. Tertullian) regarded them 
as a religious party, who held Herod to be the 
Messiah ; but this is altogether improbable. They 
were apparently a political party, most probably 
the adherents of the dynasty of Herod. At the 
death of Herod (B.c. 4), his kingdom was divided 
among his sons, Idumea, Judea, and Samaritis 
being allotted to Archelaus. When Archelaus was 
deposed (A.D. 6 or 7), a Roman procurator was put 
in his place, and thenceforward Judea continued 
under procurators, with the exception of a brief 
interval, during which Herod Agrippa 1. united 
under his sway all the dominions of his grand- 
father. It was doubtless the constant desire of 
the family of Herod to restore the kingdom of 
their father; and the Herodians would seem to 
have been the party of those who favoured their 
pretensions. They were neither the adherents, 
in particular, of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, nor exactly the friends of Rome; but 
those among the Jews who, in more or less veiled 
opposition to the Roman procuratorship, as well as 
to the idea of a pure theocracy, desired the restora- 
tion of the national kingdom under one or other 
of the sons of Herod. Their alliance with the 
Pharisees in opposition to our Lord was not due to 
religious or political sympathy, but to the recogni- 
tion by both parties that Jesus was their greatest 
common foe. The question regarding the tribute 
paid to Cesar (Mt 22", Mk 12) was skilfully 
calculated to draw from Him an answer that 
would either lead to His being accused of sedition 
against Rome (Lk 20°), or diseredit Him among 
the people. In order to get rid of Jesus, the 
Pharisees, who combined even with the Sadducees, 
would not seruple to enter into a temporary alli- 
ance with the Herodians, however much they were 
opposed to their religious and political sentiments. 
(See Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 157 ff, and in 
Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 65 ih) D, EATON. 


HERODIAS.—See HEROD, pp. 353, 360°. 


HERODION (Πρωδίων, WH -pwd-).—A Christian 
mentioned Ro 16", apparently a Jew (συγγενής), and 
perhaps a freedman of the Herods. See ARris- 
TOBULUS, vol. i. p. 148°. 


HERON (πεῖν ’éndphah, xapadpibs, charadrion).— 
This word designates an unclean bird (Lv 11°, Dt 
1415), not otherwise mentioned in the Bible, but suf- 
ficiently well known to be taken as a type of a class. 
The LXX rendering simply means a swamp bird. 
The fact of the occurrence of this name immediately 
after ayon stork, and followed by the expression 
‘after her kind,’ gives the only clue we have to the 
bird intended. Of the birds suggested by various 
authorities, as the eagle, parrot, and swallow, none 
would go in a group with the stork. The heron, 
on the other hand, belongs to the same group, and, 
unlike the stork, of which only one species is found 
in the Holy Land, has no fewer than six species 
of the genus Ardea alone. The most common of 
these is A. cinerea, 1.., the Grey Heron (Arab. 
diinkeleh and ghtrnik). Less common is A. pur- 
purea, L., the Purple Heron; A. alba, L., the 
White Egret; A. garzetta, L., the Lesser Egret ; 
A. bubuicus, Audouin, the Buff-backed Heron or 
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White Ibis (Arab. Abu-Bekr) ; A. ralloides, Scop., 
the Squacco Heron. There are also three other 
eenera ‘after their kind,’ Ardetta minuta, L., the 
Little Bittern ; Nycticorax griseus, L., the Night 
Heron; and Botaurus stellaris, L., the Bittern. In 
the absence of a better we may retain the rendering 
of EV ‘heron.? RVm (Lv 115) gives ‘ ibis.’ 
G. E. Post. 

HESHBON (jisvn, LXX ‘EceBdv, EoBdv, Jos 9139 B) 
(‘device’ or ‘reckoning’; note play on the word 
in Jer 483 ‘in H. they have devised . . .’).—The 
chief city of Sihon king of the Amorites, captured 
by the Israelites on their way to the Jordan. The 
defeat of Sihon is related Nu 217!-6 (E), Dt 274-37, 
referred to briefly Dt 15 3° 4% 297, Jos 910 12%5 
137-27, Neh 9%, more fully in Jephthah’s message 
to the king of the Ammonites, Je 111°", In these 
passages Silion is spoken of as ‘king of’ or ‘dwell- 
ing in’ Heshbon. Jn the distribution of the land 
Η. is assigned to Reuben by Moses, Nu 32°: 27 (Τὴ), 
and Joshua, Jos 1317-21, ‘The inheritance of Gad 
extended from H. to Ramath-mizpeh, Jos 1378 (P) ; 
and in the list of Levitical cities (Jos 9139 (P), 1 Ch 
6081) H. is reckoned as belonging to Gad. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah (Is 154 
168-9, Jer 48* 34 4 49%) H, and cities in its neigh- 
bourliood are mentioned as cities of Moab, For 
these passages, and the reference to H. in the 
song quoted Nu 2151. see MOAB and Siu0n. The 
Jews are again in possession of H. in the time of 
Alexander Jannzeus (Jos. Ant. ΧΙΠΠ. xv. 4, where 
H. is deseribed as in the country of Moab), and 
the surrounding district is called in Herod’s time 
Essebonitis (Ané. XV. viii. 5) and Sebonitis (BJ τι. 
xvii. 1). Whether in the account of places taken 
by Judas Maccabseus (1 Mac 5% 86. Jos. Ant. ΧΙ], 
viii. 3) HI. is mentioned, is doubtful [see notes 
on passage in 1 Mac (Camb. Bible for Schools) and 
the various readings in Niese’s Josephus], 

In the Onemasticon H. (ἀσβοῦς) is described as 
‘urbs insignis’ in the mountains, 20 miles (Roman) 
from the Jordan. The name occurs as the seat of 
a bishopric in the acts of the Council of Chalcedon. 
St. Sylvia of Aquitania describes Hsebon as visible 
from Mt. Nebo, which is confirmed by modern 
travellers, and adds that it is now called Kxebon 
—an interesting piece of evidence as to the pro- 
nunciation of the name in her time (Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Society, vol, i. 28). In the life of 
Saladin in the same series (vol. xiii. p. 97) occurs 
the modern name Hesbdn, and Abulfeda mentions 
it as inhabited (Geography, Arabic text, edited by 
Schiers, p. 129, and translated by Lestrange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, p. 456). ‘The site is now 
covered with extensive ruins, chiefly Roman, and 
by the side of the plateau on which these are 
situated runs a stream issuing from a cave, at 
which the tribes in the neighbourhood obtain 
water for themselves and their cattle. From the 
stream a steep winding mountain-path leads up- 
wards to the city, and at the top of the ascent 
passes through a sort of passage cut through the 
rocks, about 3 or 4 yards wide. Buhl (Paldastina, 
p. 123) remarks that in a branch of Wady Hesbin, 
N.W. of the city, are traces of ancient pools and 
conduits. It requires some imagination on the 
part of travellers to identify the one large ruined 
reservoir noted by them with ‘the pools of 
Heshbon by the gate of Bath-rabbim’ (Ca 74); but 
the position of the stream outside the present 
ruins, and the descriptions given above, fully illus- 
trate the passage. Further information may be 
obtained from Reland’s Palestina, containing reff. 
to Talmud, Ptolemy, Pliny, ete.; Conder, Heth 
and Moab, p. 125 ff.; PHFSt, 1882, 1888. 

A. Τὶ CHAPMAN. 

HESHMON (jvn).—An unknown town in the 
extreme south of Judah, Jos 157, 
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HETH (letter).—See CHETH. 


HETH (np, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
According to J (Gn 10%=1 Ch 1), a son of Canaan. 
P (mistakenly, as Budde, Stade, Ed. Meyer, etce., 
think) locates Béné-Heth at Mamre in the time 
of Abraham, who purchased from Ephron the 
Hittite the cave of Machpelah, Gn 237% 25! 4922, 
The wives of Esan are deseribed in Gn 27% as 
‘daughters of Heth,’ a designation which is 
identified in the same verse with ‘daughters of the 
land’ and in 288 with ‘daughters of Canaan.’ 
‘It appears that (Ὁ) Ἐπ had their proper seat in 
the north (where also they were encountered by 
Assyrians from time of Tiglath-pileser I. and by 
Egyptians from time of Tahutmes 11Π1|., cf. also 
Jg 3°, Jos 11°), but that individual Hittites were 
known in Israel (cf. besides 1S 26°, 28 11° ete., 1 IX 
9°); that the Hittites were regarded (by J E D)as 
one of the peoples of Canaan, and that the name 
even came to be used in a more general sense for 
Canaanites. Only in P do they appear as having 
a, definite settlement in the south’ (Oxf. Heb. Lez.). 
Sayce’s argument for the presence of Hittites in 
Hebron is disproved by Gray (see Expositor, May 
1898, p. 340 f.). J. A. SELBIE, 


HETHLON (πῃ). τ πὶ otherwise unknown city, 
named in Ezk 4715 48! as situated on the ideal 
northern boundary of Israel, in the neighbourhood 
of Hamath and Zedad (cf. Nu 348), Provided the 
text is not corrupt, Hethlon is probably (so Furrer, 
ZDPV viii. 27) the modern Heitela N.E. of Tripoli. 
The LXX hasin Ezk 4715 περισχιζούσης and in 481 
περισχίζοντος, Itmay be mentioned that v. Kasteren 
ΠῚ ὧς to identify Hethlon with the modern 
Adlin N. of the mouth of the Kasimiyeh, which 
he takes to have been the ideal northern boundary 
of Israel. Bertholet (Hesekiel, ad toc.) and Buhl 
(GAP 66 f.) are inclined to favour v. Kasteren’s 
identification. F, HOMMEL. 


HEWER OF WOOD.—The Gibeonites, for their 
fraud practised upon Joshua, were condemned to 
become ‘hewers of wood (my ’ayh) and drawers of 
water’ for the congregation (Jos 9727) and for the 
house of God (9°) or altar of J” (93). The phrase 
occurs also in Dt 29", where it is applied to 
strangers serving individual Israelites. Perhaps a 
more accurate translation, and one that better 
brings out the menial nature of the occupation, is 
‘gatherers of firewood’ (see Driver on Dt 29%); 
though the word for ‘hewers’ is used alone in 
2Ch 2! of those that hew timber for building. 
See DRAWER OF WATER. 


HEXATEUCH.*—The name Hexateuch is now 
generally given by critics to the first 6 books of 
OT on the analogy of the Pentateuch, the name 
long given to the first 5. The object of the change 
of name is to show that the 6 rather than the 5 forin 
a complete literary whole, and may be looked upon 
as one book in 6 parts. It is not intended by the 
title either to exclude the possibility that the 
llexateuch, like the rest of OT, was subject to con- 
stant revision, or to imply that the sources out of 
which it was compiled are necessarily to be found 
only in these books. century ago it was a 
matter of common belief that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses ; but this belief never rested on 
anything but tradition, and will not bear examina- 
tion. It will be shown that, in fact, these books are 
the result of complicated literary processes ex- | 

*In this article the following abbreviations are used :—J= 
Jahwistic document, E=Ilohistic document, JE=J and E 
combined, D=Deuteronomic Code, JED=JE and D combined, 
P= Priestly document, Ph=the Code of Iloliness, Ps=the main 


work of P, J*, KE, etc.=the schools of J, E, etc., R=Reviser, at 
whatever period, 


tending overa long period. As the Mosaic author- 
ship will be thus disproved at the very outset, it 
requires no separate discussion. 

i. THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF THE HEXa- 
TEUCH.—This is proved by (a) the many unnecessary 
repetitions. ‘Thus the creation of beasts and birds 
is related in Gn 131-35 and again in 2”, of man in 
157 and in 27. The corruption of man and his 
threatened punishment are described in 6'?, and 
repeated almost immediately afterwards in 64-8 
[see FLoop]. Abraham’s departure from his native 
land is told in 1151 and in 12'*, The latter cannot 
have originally referred to his departure from 
Haran, which was not his native land (see 191). 
The statement of the destruction of the ‘ cities of 
the Plain’ and Lot’s eseape in 19” is clearly un- 
necessary after the detailed account of the events 
just given. The charge given to Jacob to flee to 
his uncle Laban is twice related, in 274 and in 
28'7, So in Joseph’s early history is the passing 
of the trading caravans, and his being taken down 
into Egypt, ef. 37°? 801: with 3773-36 The 
giving of names to certain sacred spots is in 
many cases twice recorded, e.g. Beersheba 21??-%4 
2676-33, Bethel 28122 359-5, We have even three 
accounts of the laughter which occasioned the 
naming of Isaac 177 1812 217, In the other books 
we find similar, though less frequent, repetitions. 
The name J” is twice revealed to Moses Ex 31°) 
67°. ‘The naming of Meribah and the events which 
gave rise to it are twice related Ex 17!-*, Nu 201-13, 
Of the incidents of the manna and the quails, each 
occurs twice Ex 16, Null. The frequent repetition 
of similar laws throughout the legislative portion 
of Hex. is obvious to the most casual reader. We 
have striking examples in the laws for the burnt- 
offering Lv 1, 22!7-83, the thank-offerings Lv 3. 74-71, 
In Joshua we find in 12-6 13°? two descriptions of 
the territory given to the trans-Jordanie tribes, 
quite distinct from the more detailed account of 
the portions assigned to the separate tribes in 
13431, The way in which Caleb obtained his 
portion is fully narrated in 14°, and stated again 
as though a fresh fact in 154, and enlarged upon 
in 15, The lot for the children of Joseph is 
shortly deseribed in 161%, and then given again in 
rather greater detail, bnt with some repetitions, in 
vv.*%, It should be also borne in mind that the 
number of repetitions, of which in any case this is 
by no means a complete list, is largely increased if 
we regard as such what in their present form 
appear as similar incidents occurring on different 
oceasions. Thus there can be little doubt that the 
three deceptions on the part of a patriareh’s wife 
narrated in Gn 1210-79 901-18 961-1 are mere variants 
of the same story. The same is true of the ex- 
pulsions of Hagar in Gn 16. 219-74, 

(Ὁ) Frequent discrepancies and inconsistencies.— 
The Creation story beginning with Gn 2? differs 
from that of 1+-2* in almost every particular, but 
most notably in the order of creation, the manner 
in which man is created, and in the creation of one 
single woman after that of a single man. The 
Flood according to 7% 17 86. 10. 12 Jasted 54 days, 
according to 77 8? at least 150. [For other discrep- 
ancies see FLOOD]. Abraham’s ineredulity with 
reference to the possibility of Isaae’s birth is men- 
tioned in 17!? without comment, as though quite a 
natural thing. Precisely the same incredulity on 
Sarah’s part is severely reprimanded in 18%), and 
a difierent occasion and explanation of Sarah’s 
laughter is given in 21%7, The youth of Sarah 
implied in 1219 901-8 is inconsistent with Sarah’s 
age as stated in 1717: and it is strange that 
Abraham, so old that his begetting of Isaac is 
regarded as an unheard of miracle in 17” 18", 
should after Sarah’s death have married a second 
wife, and had several children δ: ᾽ς, The caravan 
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which bought Joseph consisted according to 37-27 
39: of Ishmaelites, according to 37° 86 of Midian- 
ites, Often totally different explanations are given 
of the same name, as of Issachar, which in 30! 16 is 
connected with the hire for the love-apples given 
by Leah to Rachel, in 30% with the Aire given 
by God to Leah for giving her handmaid to her 
husband. In 30% Zebulun is so named because 
God had given Leah a good dowry (711), in ν. 390 to 
express the hope that Jacob would dwell (521) with 
her. Joseph is so called in 30” because God had 
taken away (0s) Nachel’s reproach, in ver.“ in the 
hope that J” would add (95°) another sou. In 32? 
Mahanaim is so called because of the companies of 
angels which Jacob met there, in 327! there is a 
significant mention of the two companies of people, 
flocks, etc., that were with Jacob. In the early 
history of Exodus we find a certain number of 
incidents which imply that the Israelites were 
living among the Egyptians, as the story of the 
midwives 1“, and especially the events of the 
Passover night, when the houses of the Israelites 
had to be marked 127 ®, and the Israelitish women 
were able to ask for jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours 12%: %6, In many other passages the 
Israelites are described as living in Goshen, a 
country quite separate from the rest of Egypt, and 
distinguished by immunity from plagues (see esp. 
Gn 46*4, Ex 82 9*6), The ε requiring that altars 
should be made of earth or unhewn stones, Ex 20%, 
is inconsistent with the directions given so soon 
after for the altar of acacia wood overlaid with 
brass in 27'®; and the permission to erect such 
altars as the first in every place where J” should 
record His name, implying a large number of 
sanctuaries, does not accord with the frequent 
directions in Dt that offerings should be made 
only in the place which J” should choose, Dt 12*™ 
etc. Many other inconsistencies of the same kind 
will be noticed in the course of this article. [See 
Exopus, LEVITICUS]. 

(ec) Want of continuity and order in the narra- 
tive.—A history of Noah should have begun, not at 
Gn 6°, but certainly before 6°, and most probably 
before 5%. A history of Noah’s sons Gn 10! 
should have included 91827, In Gn 20! ‘ Abraham 
journeyed from thence,’ should naturally have 
followed some statement mentioning the place 
where he was, instead of a chapter dealing with 
the history of Lot. Ch. 35°implies that Jacob had 
Just returned from Paddan-aram, and precludes 
the events of ch. 84. Atany rate, it is out of place 
after the revelation in 351. In 37% ‘ Joseph being 
seventeen years,’ etc., in the present text follows 
what is evidently the beginning of a history, or 
more probably a genealogy, of Jacob. Ex 78:18 
follows awkwardly after 71-1, It would be naturally 
at the first interview that Pharaoh would demand a 
wonder. Ch. 114, in which Moses speaks asa matter 
of course to Pharaoh, comes strangely after 10%, in 
wliich he agrees never to see Pharaoh’s face again. 
In the Sinaitic narrative as it now stands, it is 
almost impossible to get any intelligent idea of 
the order of events. In Ex 19 alone, Moses, the 
old man of 80, ascends and descends the mount 
no fewer than 4 times 19%: % 8. 9b. 14.20.25, Ch, 90 
follows very abruptly upon 19%, Moses ascends 
again apparently in 205), and no fewer than 3 times 
in ch. 24, without any descent being mentioned 
between 249-1818, Jn cli. 33 there is obviously no 
connexion between vv.” and", and it is difficult to 
see the conuexion between vv.” and the rest of 
the chapter, and throughout there is a want of any 
definite order in the various pleadings of Moses 
with God. Lv 26 marks the conclusion of the 
Sinaitic legislation, and yet other cases follow in 
ch, 27, and a second similar conclusion is given at the 
close, 274, Nu 71:3 seems to imply that prepara- | 


tions for the journey from Sinai were made directly 
after the completion and consecration of the 
tabernacle, and it 15 difficult to see what room is 
left for the legislation contained in the whole of 
Leviticus. The account of the spies in ch. 13 and 
the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram in ch. 
16 involve numerous petty difficulties if read as con- 
tinuous narratives (see below, 11. 2. ὦ. The 
writing of Moses’ song in Dt 31” and of the law in 
31°4 are clearly out of place, the former referring 
to the following chapter, the latter to the laws 
given in previous chapters. The breaks in Joshua 
are not so obvious at first sight, but a careful 
reader will see that the book represents two 
different conceptions of the conquest of Canaan— 
one a rapid and complete conquest of almost the 
whole land under Joshua, and a subsequent allot- 
ment of the conquered portions; the other a 
gradual settlement carried out by the independent 
action of several tribes, an allotment having taken 
place before the conquest. The latter conception 
is more in agreement with Jg 1. But the accounts 
in Joshua which embody these two ideas have 
been so carefully interwoven that if that book 
stood alone it would be dificult to found an argu- 
ment upon them. 

(ad) Differences of style and conception.—These, 
especially so far as they are connected with special 
phraseology, will be treated more fully at a later 
stage of the inquiry. It will be sufficient for the 
present, in addition to what has been already said 
of the Bk. of Joshua, to point out two very striking 
examples. (1) Notice the very remarkable differ- 
ence in the whole tone and character of the two 
Creation stories, Gn 1-2" and 2*> ete. The first 
describes creation as taking place in a systematic 
order, reaching its climax in man created male and 
female, everything being made out of nothing by a 
separate fiat of almighty God. In the second, all 
other things belonging to the earth (the heavenly 
bodies are not mentioned) are made, after the 
existence of the first man, in the order best suited 
for his wants, ending in the creation of woman. 
Men at least are moulded out of another material, 
the first man out of the dust of the ground, the 
first woman out of a rib taken from her husband. 
J” walks and talks almost as a man with men. 
The first accountis inform artificial and rhythmical, 
the second graphic and picturesque. (2) We may 
observe the same kind of difference in the concep- 
tion of Moses. According to Ex 15” 4!-7 he is 
indeed an able and practical leader, but a weak 
and timid speaker, who is allowed to engage Aaron 
as his spokesman. In Dt he appears as the most 
fluent and eloquent speaker of the Bible. 

It can hardly be denied that these facts taken 
together form an irresistible argument for the 
belief that the Hex. was compiled from a variety 
of sources. It has been sometimes suggested that 
Moses compiled Genesis, but actually wrote the 
last four books of the Pentateuch. This does not 
meet the facts of the case, because, as already 
seen, the same phenomena which prove Genesis to 
be a compilation and not an original work appear 
abundantly in Exodus, and evidently enough in 
the other books of the Hexateuch. The com- 
pilation must therefore have taken place consider- 
ably after the time of Moses. 

ii. METHOD or ComPosITION.—A. Three views 
at least are possible, which we may call (1) con- 
glomeration or crystallization, (2) expansion, (3) 
stratification. 

(1) The first would imply that a number of 
fragments, handed down either in writing or by 
oral tradition, were collected together so as to 
form a literary whole. If the fragments were 
collected at one single time the process might 
aptly be called conglomeration. Crystallization 
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becomes the more appropriate term if we suppose 
that the fragments were gathered by degrees 
round some earlier nucleus. In fact it approaches 
more or less closely to (2). 

(2) The second hypothesisis that a small original 
document, or a very definite oral tradition, was 
expanded by frequent revision at subsequent 
periods. 

(3) Stratification is intended to imply that 
certain more or less independent documents, dealing 
largely with the same series of events, were com- 
posed at different periods, or, at any rate, under 
different auspices, and were afterwards combined, 
so that our present Hex. contains these several 
different literary strata. 

There is probably some degree of truth in all 
these hypotheses, but there are strong reasons for 
believing that the last most nearly expresses the 
truth, and with some modifications it is the 
accepted theory of the great body of modern critics. 
The necessary modifications are: (a) that each 
stratum, before its incorporation into the united 
work, was subject to more or less revision, and in 
some cases considerable expansion from time to 
time ; (6) that the combination of the several strata 
was itself a gradual process, some being already 
combined before others had been produced ; (c) that 
the whole when combined was subject to editorial 
revision ; (@) that certain fragments remain which 
probably did not originally belong to any of these 
arger strata, but have been connected with them 
either by the original writers or by later revisers. 

8B. The main grounds for accepting this third 
hypothesis (stratification) are: (1) that the various 
literary pieces, with very few exceptions, will be 
found on examination to arrange themselves by 
common characteristics into comparatively few 
groups; (2) that an original consecution of narra- 
tive may be frequently traced between what in 
their present form are isolated fragments. This 
will be better understood by the following illus- 
tration. Let us suppose a problem of this kind: 
Given a patchwork quilt, explain the character of 
the original pieces out of which the bits of stuff com- 

osing the quilt were cut. First, we notice that, 
owever well the colours may blend, however nice 
and complete the whole may look, many of the 
adjoining pieces do not actually agree in material, 
texture, pattern, colour, or the like. Ergo, they 
have been made up out of very different pieces of 
stuff. So far, we have only proved what may turn 
out to be the first hypothesis of those given above, a 
conglomeration of fragments. But suppose that 
we further discover that many of the bits, though 
now separated, are like one another in material, 
texture, etc., we may conjecture that these may 
have been cut out of one piece. But we shall 
prove this beyond reasonable doubt if we find that 
several bits when unpicked fit together, so that 
the pattern of one is continued in the other; and, 
moreover, that if all of like character are sorted 
out they form, say, four groups, each of which 
was evidently once a single piece of stuff, though 
parts of each are found missing because, no doubt, 
they have not becn requircd to make the whole. 
But we make the analogy with the Hexateuch even 
closer, if we further suppose that in certain parts 
of the quilt the bits belonging to, say, two of these 
groups are so combined as to form a subsidiary 
pattern within the larger pattern of the whole 
quilt, and had evidently been sewn together 
before being connected with other parts of the 
quilt ; and we may make it even closer still, if we 
suppose that, besides the more important bits of 
stuff, smaller embellishments, borderings, and the 
like, had been added so as to improve the general 
effect of the whole. 

C. It will now be shown that this view of the 


composition of the Hexateuch is borne out by an 
examination of the books. To do so we will first 
call attention to a few isolated facts, the bearing 
of which on the general question will afterwards 
appear. (1) Itisobvious to the most casual reader 
that the Bk. of Dt, speaking generally, differs 
strikingly in style and character from the other 
books of the Hexateuch. It produces when read 
a different impression, just as St. John produces a 
different impression from the other Gospels. On 
exainination we discover that this ditterence of 
impression is chietly due to its highly spiritual 
tone and its constant appeal to the emotions. (2) 
In Ex 207-23. 24°°8 we find a definite body of laws, 
religious and civil, both marked by their singularly 
primitive character, described as written in a book, 
and marking the basis of a special covenant between 
God and man. (3) Throughout a large part of 
Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and the greater 
part of Numbers, we meet with a large number of 
laws, mainly ritual, but partly civil, marked, how- 
ever, throughout by a sameness of tone and spirit, 
the stress being always laid on ceremonial obser- 
vances. Thus we find three distinct codes—the 
Covenant code (C), the Deuteronomic (D), the 
Levitical or Priestly (P). These will be found on 
comparison to differ, not only in general tone and 
spirit, but also in several definite details, both in 
their religious and civil portions. For instance, 
compare C’s altar of earth or rough stone (Ex 
8074-6) with P’s elaborate altar of acacia wood 
overlaid with brass (2718), the offerer apparently 
hiniself the priest in C (Ex 2039 with the Levites 
all priests in D (Dt 18! etc.), and the elaboration of 
High Priest, Priests and Levites of P, as frequently 
throughout Leviticus, etc. Notice the differences 
in the feasts both in number and character; in C 
three, entirely agricultural, depending in time on 
the season, namely, Unleavened Bread, Harvest, 
Ingathering, Ex 231416 (15° appears to be a later 
interpolation, cf. 34°); in D also three: Passover 
and Unleavened Bread, Weeks, Booths, Dt 16, 
mainly agricultural, but the first in part historical 
as a memorial of the departure from Egypt in 
haste, the last two still dependent on the seasons, 
vv.% 38, or the second only relatively fixed if the 
Passover is to be identified with the beginning of 
harvest ; in P six holy seasons, besides the Sabbath, 
mentioned in the same category : Passover, Wave- 
sheaf, Weeks, Trumpcts, Day of Atonement, 
Booths, Lv 23. Two of these only, Wave-sheaf 
and Weeks, are solely agricultural, the last partly 
agricultural and partly historical. The meaning of 
Trumpetsisnotexplained ; the Passoveris historical, 
the Day of Atonement purely religious. The law 
of the manumission of slaves presents similar con- 
trasts. In C (Ex 21**) the Hebrew slave, bought 
as a matter of course, after six years’ servitude is 
allowed to go free, but without the wife procured 
for him by his master and the children born in 
servitude. If from love of these or his master he 
elects to stay, his ear is bored, and he becomes his 
master’s slave forever. In D(Dt 15-18) the Hebrew 
slave who, in spite of his slavery, 15, being a Hebrew, 
his master’s brother, after six years’ servitude (or 
possibly such of them as remained till the Sab- 
batical year, cf. 15‘™) is to be manumitted with 
liberal presents in gratitude for his great service. 
Nothing is said of his wife and children, but it 
seems probable that they were to be manumitted 
too. If from love for his master and his master’s 
family he elects to stay, he is treated asin C. In 
P (Ly 25°°-55) if a Hebrew, here called a brother, is 
sold into slavery through poverty (it is not con- 
ceived possible under any other cireumstances), he 
is not to be treated as a slave at all, but as a 
hired servant. He is to be manumitted with his 
wife and children in the year of jubile, when he 
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returns to his family and family possessions, which 


are then restored to him. But, even before this, 
any relative had the power to redeem him, or he 
might redeem himself. Slaves proper were to be 
only from the heathen around, or from the stranger 
that sojourned with them, and these were an 
absolute possession and heirloom. 

That these three laws here contrasted belong to 
different dates is obvious. The similarity of form 
makes it equally clear that they are different 
versions, by revision, of the same law. The order 
of dates, both with respect to these and the re- 
ligious laws before compared, is easily determined. 
The natural order is from the simpler to the more 
elaborate ritual, from the more barbarous to the 
kindher treatment of fellow-countrymen. We 
should expect that in course of time feasts would 
be added, and for the sake of general convenience 
their dates more definitely fixed, and the priesthood 
become more ordered and defined. We know, too, 
that, as the danger of foreign invasion increased, 
the idea of a nation and of a religion both abso- 
lutely different from all others became more and 
more prominent, and hence a marked distinction 
between the treatment of the foreigner and the 
Israelite is a characteristic of late date (cf. Neh 
13-31), We gather, then, that C, D, P is the 
historical order of these codes. It will be seen 
on examination how, in almost every particular, 
D marks a transition between C and P in the 
law of manumission. In C the treatment of slaves 
is harsh. They are regarded as little better than 
the absolute property of their masters. They 
have only the one chance of freedom, which, if 
they have married in slavery, can only be accepted 
at the cost of breaking the sacred ties of family. 
In D this harshness almost, if not entirely, dis- 
appears. It is suggested that the master might 
treat his slave so kindly that the latter would, 
apart from all other considerations, prefer his 
service to liberty, and if he did not the master was 
to reward him liberally. But if the slave elected 
to remain he had no second chance of liberty. In 
P the kindness hinted at in D becomes a legal re- 
quirement. The Hebrew slave had always through 
redemption a chance of liberty, and could not 
legally remain, even nominally, a slave after the 
ieee of jubile. The perpetual servitude of a 

ebrew was in no case permissible. 

D. How are these three codes related to the narra- 
tive portions of the Hexateuch? Wemay begin by 
examining Genesis. We find that the greater part 
of the book is divided into groups of longer or 
shorter pieces, generally paragraphs or chapters, 
distinguished respectively by the almost exclusive 
use of Elohim or J” as the name of God. As the 
latter is the ordinary word throughout the other 
books of the Bible, it suggests at once that Elohim 
is purposely used in those sections where it occurs, 
because, according to Ex 3-5 678, the name J” was 
first revealed to Moses in Midian, and it seemed 
improper to anticipate the name, even in the 
narrative portions of an earlier period. Further, it 
shows that this scruple was felt by one or more 
writers, but not by all. The theory advocated by 
some opponents of biblical criticism, that the names 
are used by the same writer with special reference 
to the subject in hand, Elohim representing the 
God of power, J” the God of love, or other such dis- 
tinctions, does not tally with the facts. Why in two 
narratives both dealing with Creation, and in two 
narratives both dealing with Abrahain and Sarah’s 
deceit, should Elohim be used in one of them and 
J” in the other? But in other sections the name 
of God either seldom occurs, or Elohim is used by 
or to strangers, in which case J” is on other 
grounds inappropriate; or again, in certain sections 
the two names seem to be used indifferently. 


Again, beyond Ex 6, the name of God is of less 
use as a criterion, because Elohim occurs seldom. 
We will provisionally designate the group of 
passages in which J” is used as J, those in which 
Elohim is used as E. On further examination we 
discover that while J is, generally speaking, con- 
sistent in style and character, E, on the other hand, 
falls into two very distinct groups. One of them, 
which we will call provisionally ἘΠ, is very much 
like J in general character and in the subjects 
with which it deals, and, moreover, has in many 
parts been combined presumably with J. The 
other, E*, is entirely unlike either of these in 
style, but will be found on further examination to 
bear in point of language and character a close 
affinity to the P code. This is shown partly by the 
love for ceremonial law, as the Sabbath (Gn 2* 3), 
the provision against eating blood (Gn 9%), the rite 
of circumcision (17, etc.); but even more remark- 
“nly by the use of the characteristic vocabulary 
and styleof P. For example, in Gn 1-2* ‘after his 
(her or their) kind’ oceurs very frequently as well 
as in 6” 74. Tt also occurs in Lv 111: (9 times), 
and far less frequently in the parallel passage of 
D (Dt 1428) ; ‘be fruitful and multiply’ occurs in 
Gn 1-28 817 97 35), Lv 26°. ‘Everything that creepeth 
upon the earth (er ground),’ Gn 138: 36. 80 G20 78. 14. 21 
[contrast 77 of J], Lv 114-4, We see, then, that 
the most characteristic phrases of Gn 1-2" oceur not 
only in similarly characterized (i.e. ἘΠ) passages of 
Genesis, but also in the code of P. We are thus 
justified in regarding P and ἘΠ as parts of a single 
source, and in future we shall understand P as in- 
cluding both. If we examine the narrative por- 
tions of Exodus and Numbers, we find the same 
phenomena, except that as here J” is most fre- 
quently used as the name of God after Ex 3, it 
becomes more difficult to distinguish J and E. P 
can usually be separated with little difficulty 
because of its very marked character. Now, if we 
compare C with J and E, we find that it bears close 
affinities in point of language to both, so that we 
may call it JE, meaning thereby that in its final 
form it is probably a combination of both, and we 
shall further find it convenient to use this expres- 
sion for the present for the J and E elements 
generally, without at this stage making any 
attempt to distinguish them. We shall find that 
by far the larger part of the narratives, as distinct 
from the laws, of Exodus and Numbers belong to 
JE, whereas, with special exceptions, the legal 
portions belong to P. In the last chapters of Dt 
and in the whole of Joshua we find elements of 
JE. In the latter book we also find elements 
which connect it with D (see below iii. 1. C). It 
should be observed that not only do we find here 
and there different separate pieces in the Hexa- 
teuch, shown by their characters to belong to these 
three sources, P, D, JE, but the pieces will often 
be found connected together by an obvious contin- 
uity of subject when pieced together, like the bits 
of patchwork in the illustration with which we 
started. For example, if we read continuously 
Gn ] 127-82 1 24b- 6 1384 1lb, 12a 16 9. 15-16 1. 1029 Ω]18. 2b-5 
93. 2571Ma, passages mainly, on other grounds, 
attributed to P, we get an almost continuous and 
complete, though very concise, account of Abra- 
ham’s life. When we consider the number of 
revisions which the books of OT must have passed 
through, this is remarkable, and shows what a 
strong inclination the composers and editors niust 
have had to preserve everything which they found. 

11, CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT 
SourcEs.—What has hitherto been said is little 
more than a statement of what has been proved by 
the critical investigation of some three-quarters of 
acentury. A really satisfactory proof can only be 
obtained by one who has the patience to work out 
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the problem step by step for himself. But to do 
this adequately a fuller account of these sources 
is necessary. For the convenience of the critical 
student these will now be taken in their order of 
difficulty, the first being that which can be most 
easily distinguished, and so with the rest. 

1. D.—A. Characteristics of D.—As already ob- 
served, (a) the larger traits of D are very easily recog- 
nized. A serious student cannot fail to notice the 
hortatory character of Dt,its tone of gentle pleading, 
its spirituality as regards both God andman. God 
has no outward and visible form (Dt 4:2); God is 
near man, and His law is within man’s heart (304); 
man’s relation to God is by nothing more truly 
expressed than by love (05 10:23. The heart needs 
circumcision (1016 30°). Dtmay be called the Gospel 
of the Hexateuch. Comparatively little import- 
ance is attached to religious ceremony. Though 
opposed to anthropomorphism, the writer expresses, 
in a very marked way, the personality of God in 
language which implies anthropopathic views ; 
notice esp. 5° 6% (0) The aims and contents of Dt 
are equally characteristic. It seeks emphatically 
to establish the worship of one God (6%), and 
enjoins the absolute destruction of all visible re- 
presentations of J” as well as of heathen gods, the 
first by implication (415), the second by reiterated 
statement (7% ete. 127% ete.), the abolition of all 
pane of worship except the one sanctuary chosen 

γ God (125-7. 1. 14. 18. 21 1626 etc.). Here, and here 
alone, they were to offer their sacrifices and keep 
their feasts. (6) Among the institutions contem- 
plated, or perhaps we should rather say described, 
ὃν Dt are a monarchy (17*”), a prophetic order 
(18%-22), a priesthood of Levites; that is to say, 
every Levite is a priest without distinction; the 
phrase ‘the priests the Levites’ occurs frequently 
(179 18! etc.). (αὐ) The style of Dt is smooth and 
flowing, tending to redundancy, generally pleasing 
to the ear, but at times perliaps a little tedious. 
Notice especially the accumulation of synonyms, 
or of words of the same class. Such phrases as 
‘with all thy Aearé, with all thy soul,’ etc.; ‘the 
ordinances, the statutes, and the judgments’; ‘the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless,’ are fre- 

uent. There is, too, a constant repetition of 

avourite phrases (see below, # (2)). 

B. Language of D.—We shall find it convenient 
to distinguish (1) favourite words, especially where 
one synonym is used in preference to another ; (2) 
characteristic phrases and expressions. Under (1) 
notice especially Horeb (for Sinai), mpx ‘a maid- 
servant’ (ng9v only in 28%); xg, the unusual word 
for “ sin’ (the common form nxvy occurs thrice only); 
noisy ‘earth’ or ‘ ground,’ very frequently in former 
sense (for common Ἐὰν 139 * heart,’ very frequent 
(32 only 4 times); 9? ‘to teach,’ very frequent, 
marking the didactic character ef the book; a??? 
‘a curse,’ frequent (428 occurs 6 times, 5 of them in 
Dt 29); πὴ with 3 or jp ‘in’ or ‘from the midst of’ 
(for 33m); t2Y ‘to keep, observe,’ very frequent, esp. 
of keeping God’s laws, etc. ; also in Niphal in such 
phrases as ‘take heed to thysclf.’ Under (2) the 
phrases ‘J” thy (your, etc.) God,’ ‘hear, O Israel,’ 
‘prolong thy (your) days,’ ‘cleave to J” thy God,’ 
‘serve other gods, which neither you nor your 
fathers have known,’ ‘that it may be well with 
thee,’ ‘that thou mayest possess the land,’ ‘at 
that time,’ are sufficiently familiar. Under both 
(1) and (2) we have given only a few of the most 
striking examples out of many. ΤῸ show the full 
force of the argument we should have to point out 
the relative frequency of a very much larger 
number of words and phrases. But those given 
are so thoroughly characteristic that they will be 
at once recognized as specially belonging to Deut. 
by any one at all familiar with that book. Turn 
for example to Dt 6', 


In these 3 verses, taken | 


almost at random, at least 8 examples occur of the 
words and phrases mentioncd above ; indeed thera 
is hardly a single phrase in them, excepting ‘a 
land flowing with milk and honey,’ which does not 
illustrate the peculiar style of the book. It should 
be realized, too, that such dilferences of style as we 
can feel and appreciate go far beyond what can be 
expressed categorically, just as we may recognize 
a friend’s face, or even his step or his handwriting, 
from a thousand, although we could but very im- 
perfectly describe the manifold peculiarities which 
make up its individuality of character. These re- 
marks are also true, more or less, of the character- 
istics of the other sources of the Hexateuch. 

C. Latent of D.—Hitherto we have spoken of D 
as though it coincided exactly with Dt; but, as a 
fact, we find on examination (@) that the peculiar 
characteristics which mark D are not found in 
some few sections of Dt at all. (6) In other 
parts of Dt they are found less constantly, and 
these have also some peculiarities of their own. 
(c) The characteristics of D, or some of them, are 
found also in some other parts of the Hexateuch. 
In other words, D may be used in a narrower and 
a wider sense. In the narrower sense it includes 
only Dt 5-84 (or perhaps 12-34), except at least 
9111:28. 3918-52 347-9 (see below, tli. 2 C). The por- 
tions of Hex. outside of Dt belonging to D in the 
wider sense are not so easily determined, though 
the fact that some do so belong may be regarded 
as certain. The reason is that in other parts of 
the Hex. we find very few passages which appear 
to have been originally written by D, but several 
which seem to have been revised by one or more 
writers in the spirit and style of D, because we 
find in them traces also of the characters which 
distinguish the earlier documents. Such revisions 
give rise to some of the greatest difficulties of 
biblical criticism, and it requires very nice handling 
to disentangle the various literary elements, but 
their extent is not large enough to throw the least 
serious doubt on the larger results of criticism, nor 
can there be any serious doubt of the fact of such 
revisions having taken place. As far as D is con- 
cerned, the revision seems to have varied very much 
in different cases. Sometimes a mere characteristic 
touch is added. Sometimes ἢ must have rewritten 
passagesaltogether. Sometimes again D appears to 
have expanded the narratives, etc., by considerable 
insertions. This being the case, we can hardly be 
surprised at a considerable ditlerence of opinion 
among critics. Thus Dillmann finds in Genesis a 
large number of passages belonging to D, whereas 
several critics find none at all. The most charac- 
teristic I) passage of Genesis is 18% The sugges- 
tion that Abraham would or should command his 
children reminds us of Dt 410 6711 ete. ‘Keeping’ 
(of God’s commandments) and ‘doing judgment,’ 
ete., are characteristically Deuteronomic ; for the 
latter cf. Dt 6. Notice also the use of the synonyms 
‘justice’ and ‘judgment.’ Ex 13% '6 is believed by 
many critics to have been revised by D. The solemn 
injunction to remember a great event in v.%, the 
emphatic use of ‘this day’ in vv.*4, the direction 
to instruct the children in v.™, the striking meta- 
phors of vv.® and 16, are all familiar characters of 
D (see Dt 16% 6” 6° 111%), though it is, of course, 
possible, on the other hand, that Dt 6% 20:35 are in 
reality expansions of this very passage. ‘T'here 
are also characteristic D touches in Ex 15-26, 
‘a, statute and an ordinance,’ ‘diligently hearken,’ 
‘J’ thy God,’ ‘commandments and _ statutes.’ 
When several touches of this sort occur together, 
it is extremely improbable that they are the result 
of a mere coincidence. Perhaps the most imstruc- 
tive example of a D revision is in the Decalogue 
in Ex 20. The expansion of the Decalogue, as dis- 
tinct from the short commandments, which probably 
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were the original ‘ten words,’ is full of D phrases: 
for example, “5 thy God’ (vv. 710122), © jealous 
God’ (v.°), ‘love me and keep my commandments’ 
(v.6), and especially ‘that thy days may be long’ 
(v.!*), There appear to be traces of a similar revision 
in Ex 34>; and Nu 21%%5 is by several critics 
regarded as interpolated from Dt 3'*. When we 
come to Joshua we find that passages so charac- 
terized, instead of being as it were sporadic, become 
frequent; but except in 23, which is throughout 
Deuteronomic in style, they are mostly confined to 
the first 13 chapters. This seems to show that 
previous accounts of the conquest of Canaan 
were rewritten by D, who also added _ supple- 
mentary passages, such as 187 2145. 9085. 93 and 
parts of 24, while in the earlier books, as in some 
of the Exodus passages already cited, the D 
elements are so fused as to make an exact analysis 
very dificult and uncertain. 

D. Date and Origin of D.—D, or part of D, has 
long been recognized as the book found in the temple 
in Josiah’s reign, the account of which is given in 
2 K 22, chiefly on the following grounds. (1) The 
whole of the Pentateuch, or even of the legal 
portions of it, could not have been read twice in 
one day, as was apparently the case with this book 
(2 Ik 224 237). (2) Josiah’s reforms, confessedly 
based upon this discovered book, were, in fact, 
carried out in the spirit of Dt (a) by the destruction 
of the high places, not only idolatrous, but those 
in which J” had been worshipped (2 K 23°: %), so 
that the one single sanctuary, so emphatically 
ordered in Dt, then first became an established 
fact (it is elear that the attempt of Hezckiah, 
2K 184, to put down the high places was only 
partial or tentative); and (6) in connexion with 
this by the keeping of the passover at Jerusalem, 
ef. 2K 2373 with Dt 1065: » (c) by the abolition 
of the Asherim and of all idolatrous images and 
symbols of worship. (3) The stress laid upon 
the prophetic order is specially suitable to this 
period, when the prophets exercised so preat and 
wide an influence. That Jeremiah should have 
been permitted to utter such prophecies as those 
contained in chs, 7 and 22 with reference to the 
temple worship and the royal house without 
molestation, shows the awe which the prophet’s 
office inspired, (4) The peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and to a certain extent the phraseology, of D pene- 
trate Jeremiah’s prophecies, and in a less degree 
those of Ezekiel, as we should expect from a newly- 
written, epoch-making book. ‘Take, for example, 
such remarkable thoughts as the spiritual cir- 
eumcision, cf. Dt 10' 806 with Jer 619 9% 26. Ezk 
447, and the law written in the heart, cf. Dt 304"! 
with Jer 31%-*4 and Ezk 36%, But in both cases, 
the latter especially, the peculiarities in the style, 
etc., of these prophetie writers forbid our ascrib- 
ing Dt to either prophet. And yet some of the 
ideas of Dt are to be found in a less complete 
form in Isaiah, and in this connexion we may 
bear in mind the first attempts by Hezekiah to 
put down the worship of the high places. From 
these facts we may conclude that Dt, or the 
essential part of it, was written either in the reign 
of Manasseh, or very early in that of Josiah. (1) If 
the former, it may have been the work of some 
priest or priests, who employed the time spent in 
forced seclusion in committing to writing their view 
of the law, derived aug from earlier documents, 
partly from the traditional teaching of the priests, 
and coloured largely, no doubt, by the religious 
ideas and feelings of their own time. In this way 
round an earlier nucleus a new body of laws might 
have gathered, which would naturally have de- 
veloped all the more rapidly, as the priests, unable 


meditation, just as afterwards the Mishna resulted 
from the expulsion of the Jews under Hadrian. 
If so, this law-book was probably hidden by some 
priest for safety in the temple, in the hope that it 
might survive those troublous times as the written 
record of God’s law, and the discovery of it may 
have been perfectly genuine. Even supposing that 
its existence and whereabouts were secrets known 
to the priests, this would not present a very serious 
moral difficulty. Just as the writer or writers of 
Dt in describing the customs and laws of their own 
times genuinely believed that they were giving the 
laws dictated by Moses by express revelation, their 
successors would have held the same belief, even 
though they may have known that they had been 
secretly written down, just as late Jews firmly 
believed that besides the Pentateuch a very large 
number of laws had been handed down from Moses 
by oral tradition. To understand the views of 
such an age we must first realize the entire absence 
of anything approaching to literary criticism. (2) 
Although not a necessary result of accepting the 
later date, the majority of critics believe this 
book of the law to have been the result of a pions 
fraud promulgated by Hilkiah and Shaphan with the 
intention of deceiving Josiah into the belief that the 
reforms which they desired were the express com- 
mand of God revealed to Moses. We must reserve 
for a later stage some remarks about the various 
extensions and modifications of D. It will be 
enough at present to say that according to either 
view the book discovered can hardly be the whole 
of Dt, but rather the law which it contains, 1.6. 
in the main, 12-291 or 12-31%, with possibly the 
addition of 5-11. 

2. P. The Priestly Book.—A. The most striking 
general characteristics of P are: (1) first and fore- 
most, the love of ceremonial law, most obvious, of 
course, in the legal sections, as in Leviticus and 
the Priestly laws of Exodus and Numbers, but very 
noticeable also in the narrative sections, as shown, 
for example, in the institution and reference to 
the Sabbath in Gn 2% 3, Ex 167-89; the prohibition 
against eating blood, Gn 9*; the rite of circum- 
cision, Gu 17. 21°5; the Passover, Ex 12', Jos 
50-12, (2) Fondness for statistical details, esp. 
those connected with persons and dates. The exact 
lengths of the lives of the patriarchs are always 
given, Gn 5. 959 11 etc. By the age of a patri- 
arch are marked the exact dates of important 
events, such as the beginning and end of the Flood, 
Gn 71: 818. in which last the very day of the month 
is given; the institution of circumcision, 17"; the 
age of the father at the birth of the firstborn (or 
covenant ?) son, Gn 5. 112-6, The exact details and 
dimensions of the ark are given, 614 17 as well as of 
every part of the tabernacle and its contents, Ex 
25-317 35-40. Notice also the frequent insertion 
of genealogies, for the most part little more than 
lists of names, Gn 5. 112-76 2512-18 36. (8) A ten- 
dency to symmetry and similarity of phraseology in 
describing similar events. Notice, for example, 
in Gn 1 the regular repetition of such phrases as 
‘and God said’ and ‘God saw that it was good,’ 
‘and the evening and the morning were the first 
(second, etc.) day.’ The genealogies of Gn 5 and 
11 are like recurring patterns, the verses scarcely 
varying except in the name and the number 
of years. In the five wonders of P in Ex 7-9 (see 
below iii. 2. C) there is a similar framework of 
phraseology into which the varying details are in- 
serted. “5 spake unto Aaron (or unto Moses and 
Aaron) ’—direction how to perform the wonders, 
beginning in the first four with ‘take thy rod,’ or an 
equivalent phrase—statement that the plague was 
doneaccordingly—that themagicians could (orcould 


during the long reign of Manasseh to perform their | not in the last two) do so with their enchantments— 
ordinary functions, had more leisure for spiritual | and that Pharaoh’s heart was hardened (with some 
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variation of phrase), ‘and he hearkened not unto 
them as J” had spoken.’ (4) We see also the same 
tendency to symmetry in tlie insertion of the same 
or similar headings in introducing subjects of a 
like kind, as ‘ these are the generations of,’ Gn 24 
(transposed probably from before Gn 1?) δ᾽ 6° 10! 
1119. 27 2513. 19 36! 3774, ‘and Moses gave unto tlie 
tribe of,’ Jos 13% 2429; and of similar conclusions 
at the end of a subject or part of a subject, as, for 
example, in Gn 105: 30. δὲ Hx 25% 40 26%, Jos 13° 2, 
(5) In form P is in its narrative portions little more 
than ὦ collection of dry annals. Stories are seldom 
inserted, and when they are it is for the sake of 
some ceremonial provision, as the Creation story of 
Gn 1 for the Sabbath, the Flood story as an intro- 
duction to the prohibition against eating blood. 
Both lack the picturesqueness of the corresponding 
J stories, and all that P las to say of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is the bare statement 
of 19%. ‘T’here is nothing thought worth preserv- 
ing of P’s history of Joseph except the short statis- 
tics of Gn 371-35 41 168 466 7, and possibly 4787-12 27. 
28, (6) P’s style is stiff and formal, and seldom 
marked by delicate poetic feeling or grace of treat- 
ment, though occasionally stately and dignified, 
as in the Creation narrative, where the symmetry 
is certainly melodious, and adds grandeur to the 
conception. The repetitions help us to realize the 
almighty power of God. So, too, in the descrip- 
tion of the five wonders in Egypt, Ex 7-9, the re- 
petitions serve to intensify the stubborn obstinacy 
of Pharaoh in resisting the divine power. Again, 
Gn 23, though introduced by P with tle obvious 
purpose of accounting for the burying-place of the 
patriarchs, is distinctly interesting because of its 
archzological quaintness, and is probably based 
upon some ancient document. The same is true of 
Gn 14, if, as some critics maintain, in its present 
form it belongs to P. 

B. Vocabulary and Language of P.—In Genesis 
and Ex 1-5, prior that is to the revelation of the 
name J’, P always uses as the name of God 
‘Elohim’ or “wv 5x ‘God Almiglity,’ the latter 
esp. of His revelation of Himself to the patriarchs, 
ef. Ex 6? with Gn 17! 35" 483; P uses Ν᾽ 23 
‘the sons of Israel,’ not ‘ Israel,’ so also ‘ the chil- 
dren of Heth’ (‘ Hittite’ only in sing.); 3% (130 
times) for the more archaie ‘23x (once only in P); 
ΡΝ in the phrase ‘gathered to his people,’ of 
burial ; ‘according to their generations’; 73723) 73) 
‘male and female,’ Gn 177 6” (in 72 J has inzix) wx 
‘man and his wife’), Lv 8}. 8 ete.; ‘thou (you, etc.) 
and thy seed after thee,’ Gn 9°, Ex 28%; +2 ‘ by the 
hand of,’ with words of command; ‘that soul shall 
be cut off from his people,’ and similar phrases, Gn 
174 (contrast ‘ halt surely be put to death’ in the 
Book of the Covenant, Ex 21 (E)) ; 35 ‘to murmur’ 
(only in P); 9 ‘kind,’ Gn 1 (throughout), Lv 114»; 
joven ‘the dwelling,’ of the tabernacle (about 100 
times); ΠῚ} ‘testimony,’ as in the phrase ‘ the ark 
of the testimony ’ ἜΜ thrice in JE, and that in 
disputed passages) ; ΠῚ ofs oxyz ‘in the bone of this 
cays 1.6. ‘in this very day,’ 14 times; ‘be fruit- 
ful and_multiply,’ very frequent ; ‘ Paddan-aram,’ 
never ‘Naharaim’ (the abode of Laban is called 
‘Haran’ in JE, ef. Gn 9810 204 with 28? 3318 35%, 
‘the ehildren of the East’ in 291) ; ‘Sinai’ (never 
‘Horeb’). There is also an avoidance of several 
otherwise common words and phrases, such as x3 
with imperatives, v2} ‘drive out,’ τρῷ ayy ‘do 
merey,’ ΒΡ] ‘ and he added’ to do something, i.e. did 
it again, 379 ἘΦ ‘ by the mouth, i.e. the edge, of the 
sword,’ though these last two are so common as in 
a literal Greek translation to have found their way 
into the language of NT (Lk 2017+ 2133, He 1174), 
‘a land flowing with milk and honey’ (except in Lv 
20%). In this list, which is only a small selection 


nature, which might be accounted for simply by 
the peculiar subject-matter of P, have been studi- 
ously avoided. In P the argument from language 
is quite as strong as that derived from the general 
character of that document. In most passages 
either taken alone would form conclusive evidence. 

C. Extent of P.—In Genesis P can be at once 
distinguished from J by the use of Elohim, from E 
by its general characteristics, style, and vocabulary. 
All the Elohistic passages of 1-11 belong to P, and 
create little or no difficulty. In the rest of Genesis 
we find belonging to P: (1) Short historical notices 
dealing with (a) leading events, such as the rescue 
of Lot from the cities of the Plain, 19%; Jacob’s 
return from Paddan-aram, 31!8 33; his descent 
into Egypt with a characteristic statement of date, 
468; the settlement of Esau in Seir, 3688; (4) 
statistics of births, deaths, and marriages, 16% 15 
213 258 ete.; (6) chronological details, 12% 41%, 
(2) Genealogies, 25.5.18. 35°3-9 (ch. 36 as a whole is 
probably a still laterinsertion). (3) The blessings of 
Abram, Sarai, and Ishmael, connected with the rite 
of circumcision, and in the case of the first two the 
change of name, ch. 17; of Jacob by [115 father in 
connexion with his dismissal and projected marriage 
with one of his own family in contrast to the 
heathen marriage of Esau, 27*°-28°; and again 
directly by God, with change of name, 35° (4) 
The purchase of Machpelah, explaining the origin 
of the burial-place of the patriarchs, ch. 23, who, 
according to P, were all buried there, as well as 
their wives, 23! 25° 4051 5018, 

In the Sinaitie portion of Exodus the P sections 
are obvious. We may, without hesitation, ascribe 
to P Q4l5b-18 (or 182) 251-3117 (or possibly 15) 35-40. 
In the earlier parts of Ex, P is more fragmentary, 
but it will be readily recognized that the following 
passages contain several of its characteristics and 
are evidently connected together. In 11" we have 
a genealogical notice, with the statement in ν. that 
the Israelites were ‘ fruitful and multiplied.’ 278-75 
isa passage with Hlohim as the name of God, and 
refers back to the patriarchal covenant of Gn 17, 
etc., and therefore must also be assigned toP. We 
find the connexion between these two sections in 1 
a concise doublet of νν. 3.15, which latter las not the 
characters of P, and belongs therefore to another 
source (JE). In 6059 we have P’s version of the re- 
velation of the sacred name J” (contrast 3) marked 
as P’s by ‘w 5x (see above, iii. 2. 8). 7*7 is clearly 
P’s introduction to its five wonders (vv.° and? are 
very characteristic of P). P's five wonders follow 
in, 7°" rod. mio serpent, PPC tb- avater into 
blood, 85:1.1δ0. [Heb. 81.3.10] Frogs, 818-28 [Heb. 
832-15] lice, 98 boils, and 119. 19 (by some ascribed 
to R) appears tomark the conclusion. In 121-20. 38 
we have the ordinances of the passover, marked as 
P’s both by its language and ceremonial character. 
Chi. 16, in 2s present form, appears largely to be- 
long to P (special points of interest for P being the 
stringency of the Sabbath requirements, vv.7*, 
and the preservation of the pot of manna), though 
parts of the chapter are regarded by many critics 
as later. The rest of P in this part of Exodus con- 
sists merely of short statements giving an itinerary 
of the journey from Egypt to Sinai. 

The whole of Leviticus evidently belongs to P in 
the wider sense of the word, and almost the whole 
of Numbers. The exceptions are: (2) Nu 10%-12; 
(b) 13. 14; (c)16; (ὦ) 20-21; (6) 227-25"; (f) 32. Of 
these (a) and (6) belong entirely to JE (see BALAAM). 
In (ὦ) and (f), if we except perhaps 20?-®, only un- 
important fragments of P have becn introduced. In 
(6) (the account of the spies) and (6) (the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram), P’s narrative has 
been combined with JE, but in both it can gener- 
ally be separated without much difficulty. In 13!” 


out of many, all sacrificial terms and words of alike | we have the list of the spies, their fathers and their 
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tribes, symmetrically arranged with a character- 
istic heading and conclusion, ‘these are the (their) 
names,’ etc., vv.2 and 1%, a descriptive summary of 
the geographical range of their search (omitting the 
picturesque details of JE, such as the huge bunch 
of grapes, and the terrific giants), and the date of 
their return, vv. *%, In their report no mixture of 
character 1s displayed, but there is a sharp contrast 
between the bad report of the ten spies, ν. 335, and 
the good report of Joshua and Caleb, 148: 7, of 
whom the latter only appears in JE. The effects 
on the congregation, as told in the P narrative, are 
probably to be found in 14? (in part) ὃ and ». 
This last verse has P’s characteristic ‘tent of meet- 
ing.’ P’s narrative seems to be continued in v.”, 
but in this section the analysis is far more difficult 
andunecertain. Inch. 16 we can separate with little 
trouble P’s rebellion of the Levitical Korah from 
JE’s popular rebellion of Dathan and Abiram, the 
one against the high priesthood of Aaron, the 
other against the secular authority of Moses. 
Quite apart from the critical characters which 
mark the various sections of the chapter, it is 
evident that we have not here a single consistent 
account of a double rebellion, against Church and 
State, so to speak. For example, in v.* there is 
an allusion to the sin of ‘one man,’ evidently 
Korah, the 250 of v.* being merely his satellites ; 
but almost immediately after, in v., Dathan and 
Abiram are connected with Korah, as though acting 
in concert. In v.*> the first two appear alone, and 
in v.75 the warning to depart out of their tents, 
which as given by God in v.™ refers to all three, 
is given by Moses only with reference to Dathan 
and Abiram. The test by which the claim of these 
two is to be tried, vv.** %, is different from that 
threatened to Korah and his men in v.%. The 
latter, which is to take place while they are engaged 
in offering incense, is evidently connected with the 
punishment of v.*. ‘There can be little doubt that 
in P’s original account Korah was consumed by 
fire with the 250. It is probable that when the 
accounts were welded together his name was added 
in v.™, and those of Dathan and Abiram in vv." 
and 7", Except for some such modifications we can 
recognize P’s narrative in vv, 111. 16-24. 27a.35-50. The 
portions of Dt commonly assigned to P are 451-25, 
the appointment of the eities of refuge, a necessity 
which arose in course of time out of the abolition 
of the high places where sanctuary was originally 
permitted, 32-5? 3412-79, P’s account of the last 
days of Moses contains, among other character- 
istics of P, Moses’ exact age, 34’, and the state- 
ment that ‘the children. . . did as J” commanded 
Moses,’ 849, 

In Joshua the P portions are somewhat curiously 
distributed. P must certainly have contained 
some account of the conquest of the country, but 
it is probable that this was told in a dry and 
summary manner, and that the compilers pre- 
ferred the more detailed and interesting account 
of the oldersources. Certain it is that in chs. 1-12, 
containing the account of the conquest of the 
country, the only fragments which can be definitely 
recognized as derived from P are the accounts of 
the passover and other events in Gilgal told in 
419 519-122, and of the covenant made with the Gibeon- 
ites by the princes of the congregation, 915}. 17-21. 27a, 
There are also suspicions of P in such details as 
those given in 3" 413 7180. but we certainly cannot 
prove from them what the range of P’s narrative 
really was. Beyond ch. 12 there is some difficulty, 
as there is evidence of mixture with other sources, 
but the following passages in their present form 
with little doubt belong to P, 13-3 ]41-5 151-12. 
20-62 163-9 1718. 8:6 (notice, among other things, the 
characteristic headings). With ch. 18 we get on 
clearer ground. With the exception of 187° and 


what he was expected to sa 


19%P-47. 49°59, 18-21” and 229-84 belong almost entirely 
to P. Itshould be observed, however, that in this 
general analysis of P we have not, as a rule, 
attempted to distinguish between the work of P 
proper and later revisers. 

D, Date and Origin of P.—(1) The date cannot be 
earlier than Solomon's Temple. 'The condition of 
religious worship evidenced by the Books of 
Judges and Samuel, for example the social char- 
acter of the sacrificial feasts, Jg 211%, 15 θ12:34 
2018-4 ete.; the performance of sacrificial rites by 
other than Levites, as by Samuel, 1 5. 79 108 ete. 
(though an Ephraimite, 1§ 11), David, 25 6", and 
David’s sons, 28 818; the illegality of the priestly 
portions, 18 2!*!’, which though enjoined by the 
Leyitical law are here regarded as so sinful as to 
warrant the downfall of the house of Eli (2%: is a 
very late gloss, not found even in the best MSS 
of the LXX),—all show that the laws of P were 
either unknown, or absolutely ignored during this 
early period. (2) Even after Solomon’s reign, 
even if we could suppose that 1 and 2 K always 
five us an accurate account of the matter, and 
were not themselves influenced by P or kindred 
elements, the Levitical law would appear to have 
been only very partially observed. There are few 
references to 1t beyond the elaborate descriptions 
of the temple in 1 K 5-7. It is still disregarded 
by such great lights as Elijah and Elisha, who as 
prophets themselves sacrificed just as Samuel 
had done, and that without any regard for the 
one sanctuary which P throughout supposes, for 
example Lv 17-4. (3) This argument from silence 
is strengthened by the remarkable fact that in 
Chronicles we have in many respects a Levitical 
version of the same facts as those differently 
related in Samuel and Kings; as, for example, 
of the bringing up of the ark from Kiriath-jearim 
(contrast 2 5. 6 with 1 Ch 15-165), and the con- 
spiracy against Athaliah (contrast 2K 11 with 
2 Ch 221-93), making it almost certain that the 
Books of Samuel and Kings were in the main 
written before, those of Chronicles after, the 
institutions of P were formulated. (4) A further 
terminus a quo is furnished by a comparison 
between the codes of D and P. We have already. 
shown at some length reasons for believing that 
the code of P was subsequent to that of D (see 
above, ii. C), showing in every respect signs of 
greater elaboration and development. (5) The 
style of P shows, by its stiffness, artificiality, 
and conciseness of treatment, that it is dealing 
with a dead past—a mere summary composed out 
of old written records, not the perpetuation in 
literary form of a still living tradition. ΑἹ] 
these facts point in the same direction, that P 
was far later than JE, and probably considerably 
later than D. Indeed, a considerable distance of 
time is required to account for the difference of 
vocabulary. (6) There is no historical event likely 
to account for P previous to the Eaile. Such a docu- 
ment as compared with D marks a reformation, 
one might almost say a revolution, in religious 
worship. But it may easily be accounted for by 
the Exile itself. Outside of P there was no com- 
plete system of ritual laws. In all probability, 
they were largely traditional and of gradual 
growth. Some of them were codified in Dt, but 
a great many points are not mentioned, for pre- 
cisely the same reason that many points of ritual 
are left untouched in the rubrics of the English 
Prayer-Book, because they are matters of common 
knowledge settled by prevailing custom. If a 
stranger could be supposed to have to conduct a 
service in an English Church, he would not know 
, or whether he was 
expected to say anything, before and after the 
sermon, in what part of the Church he was to 
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read the lessons, the Litany, or preach the sermon, 
and many other things of the kind. How many 
more serious questions must naturally have ariscn 
concerning the ritual of sacrifice, involving, as it 
did, so much manual work! These things were 
originally decided, it is probable, by local custom. 
When religious worship had become centralized at 
Jerusalem they would probably be settled authori- 
tatively by the body of priests, who are lhkely to 
have followed in the main the traditions of the 
old sanctuary of Jerusalem. (7) But when the line 
of tradition was broken by the Exile the need 
would have arisen for more elaborate directions, 
and we do actually find the prophet Ezekiel fram- 
ing a sort of manual of vital, though in some 
respects ideal and visionary (chs. 40-48). (8) But 
the troubles and disturbances which followed upon 
the Restoration must have made it difficult to 
establish any complete system of worship, and we 
do not hear of any complete religious organization 
till the time of Ezra. It would probably then be 
near the truth to say that P is the result of the 
religious movement which began with Ezekiel in 
Babylon, and found its completion with Ezra. 
Just as the book of the Law found in the house of 
J” in Josiah’s reign was D, or the nucleus of D, 
so it is likely that the law-book read by Ezra, 
Neh 8, was P, or the essential part of P. It is 
Important to observe that the legal ordinances 
referred to in Neh are to be found in P rather than 
in D; for example, the custom of dwelling in 
booths, 8!%-18, 

3. JE. The Jahwistic and Elohistic Sources.— 
A. When we have taken away from the Hexateuch 
all the passages which can with a fair degree of 
probability be assigned to D or P, we find that 
the remainder forms a fairly complete and homo- 
geneous whole, giving us, by a suecession of 
narratives more or less connected, an outline of 
Jewish history from the Creation to the Settle- 
ment in Palestine, in fact covering, speaking 
generally, the same ground as P. This remainder 
we miglt have regarded as one literary source, were 
1t not that a difference of authorship is discovered 
by the use of Elohim and J” in Gn-Ex 3 (see 
above, ii. D), which enables us to distinguish at 
once a certain number of sections as belonging to J 
and E respectively. Thus to J belong 24-476 529 
61-4 7-8 (ptly.) 925-27 10819 21 ]]1-9 JQl-da. 6-20 1 31-5. 
ὅθ 116. 12b-18 15 (with some mixture perhaps of E), 
[Gib-2. 4-14 18, 101-58 992-24 (unless the insertion of a 
reviser) 24, 28'716 38. 39. Τὸ E we may with equal 
certainty assign 201-1? 216-82 991-18 Ο810-12. 17-22 3] 4-174. 
19-44 315139? 351-5 40-42, 45 (almost entirely) 461: 
43}. 2. 8-22 515-26, But in other sections either the 
name of God seldom occurs, or the names at first 
sight seem used indifferently, the sections being in 
the latter case generally compounded, as a close 
examination shows, of both sources. After Exodus, 
though we can readily see that both sources 
still continue, the distinction becomes more diffi- 
cult, because though E, unlike P, still uses the 
name Elohim sometimes, J” is more generally 
used ; but even here this occasional use of Elohine 
is often helpful in discovering E sections. The 
mixture of divine names in Gn-Ex 3 sometimes 
arises from the facet that E purposely uses the name 
J” and vice versd. Thus E of necessity used the 
name J” in Ex 915 itself, but also in Gn 2872, where 
the name has a peculiar emphasis, the point being 
that Jacob promises to worship his country’s God 
even in a strange land; the name is, however, 
sometimes assigned to areviser. This is probably 
the case also with Gn 22", unless it be actually a 
Jahwistic passage inserted in the E story. On the 
other hand, Hiohim is sometimes used by J: (1) 
When God is spoken of by those not in covenant 
with J”, as by Adam and Eve before the time of 


Seth, when men began to call on the name of J" 
(Gn 4°), and by the Serpent (Gn 3! 4” ete.). (2) 
When emphasis is laid on God’s abstract nature, 
especially in contrast to man, Gn 16 3239 (see 
below, 111. ὃ. B). (3) In the construct state, when 
with a following word it is used descriptively of 
God, as ‘God of Abraham,’ ‘of heaven and earth,’ 
ete., Gn 24% 7. 27 9624 ete. 

}. The separation of J and E in mixed passages, 
and those especially in which the name of God is 
for any of the reasons given not a sufficient 
criterion, as in the later books of the Hexa- 
teuch, is a matter vf considerable difficulty, there 
being no characters of J or E so marked as to 
enable us (as we could with D and P) at once to 
assign the sections in which they oecur to either 
source; but it ean in most cases be decided with a 
fair degree of certainty. Moreover, the miore the 
passages which can be definitely assigned to one 
source or the other, the easier the task becomes, 
because we obtain a larger number of criteria by 
which to recognize either source. But in spite 
of the labours of critics there still remains a con- 
siderable number of passages in which the division 
of sources is very uncertain. There is, too, always 
a certain danger of using as criteria compara- 
tively rare words or phrases, which possibly by 
accident happen to occur once or twice in one 
source or the other. The reasonings by which the 
critical results are obtained are very complicated. 
They are chiefly those suggested by breaks in the 
narrative, points of contact, whether by continuity 
of language or connexion of subject, with known E 
or J fragments, and the like. Such arguments 
are often more trustworthy than those derived 
from vocabulary. We can make this clearer by 
analyzing Gn 32 as an example. Here there is no 
P passage, and the whole certainly belongs to 
JE. Vv.1 and ? (Heb.**, and so on with the other 
verses) are obviously the conclusion of an E 
section (31°'-327), the name Hlohim being used 
throughout and constantly, though the section 
has no P characteristics. It will be scen on exami- 
nation that vv.*" belong to J. For (1) there is 
no apparent continuity between νυ." and 5, (2) On 
the other hand, vv. form a narrative continu- 
ous in itself without any obvious breaks, and the 
same is true of vv.19-21, (3) Ὑν. 3.188 contain paral- 
lels, differing in detail, both with the preceding and 
the following paragraphs, and therefore belong 
to a different source from either. ‘Thus v.!° gives a 
different explanation of Mahanaim from that given 
in y.*, and in vv.!*21 Jacob is (a) again described 
as dividing his property in view of the coming of 
Esau, but (6) differently, each drove by itself, 
νυ. 16. 17, instead of the whole into two, v.’, and 
(c) with a different purpose, in order to propitiate 
his brother by degrees with an accumulation of 
peace-olferings, vv.!*, not that one might escape 
if Esau attacked the other, as in v.8; (d) the pro- 
perty is differently described, goats being added, 
slaves—male and female—omitted, or rather male 
slaves mentioned, not as part of the proposed 
present, but as having charge of it, οἷ. vv.1416 
with δ, Again, v.24 is a repetition of ν. δὰ, 
(4) Again, both vv.* and %>*! have points of 
contact with other known J and E sections re- 
spectively. Thus the possessions of 32° 7 correspond 
very closely with 30%, which belongs to J’s account 
of the manner in which Jacob obtained his wealth 
by trickery, 30°-8, and stands in contrast to E’s 
account, which describes it as a miracle revealed by 
God in a dream, 31* 1", or, at any rate, as So ex- 
plained by Jacob. The latter passage is marked 


as E’s by the constant use ot Elohim. Again, 
329 refers to 313, an evidently J passage. So far 


all is clear, but in vv.2*, which has the appearance 
| of a complete and unmixed passage, there 1s some 
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difficulty. At first sight we should naturally 
think that it belongs to Εἰ, because of Hlohim in 
vv. and *, and it is so referred by Dillmann ; but 
the word, which is after all only one out of many 
criteria, may have been used purposely to express 
the abstract idea of God. The divine nature was 
such that even to see God, far more to wrestle 
with Him, meant death. And there are, in fact, 
many reasons for ascribing the passage to J. 
(1) The crude anthropomorphism is more in accord- 
ance with J’s conception of God, see Gn 88 871 115 
181.3, Ex 4 etc. E, indeed, is fond of dreams 
described as dreams (Gn 20? 281912 40, 41), but 
with J even these are described realistically (see 
Gn 15”, and cf. 2838 (J) with 9815. ete (K)), 
(2) Stories explanatory of place-names are far more 
characteristic of J than of E. (3) V.™ is a doublet 
of v.41, which speaks of the present as having 
already gone over. We may confidently then 
assion to E 32!-%18b-21, to J 323-183. 22-32) “The ex- 
amination of this chapter will give some idea of 
the methods by which J and E may be often 
separated, but it must be admitted that in many 
cases, as in Gn 27, the analysis is much more 
difficult and uncertain. 

C. For a complete analysis of JE throughout 
the Hexateuch the reader is referred to the critical 
works enumerated at the end of this article, 
especially the Tables prefixed to Holzinger’s work, 
and artt. Exopus, NUMBERS, etc. Sometimes the 
subject-matter forms indirectly a sufficient criterion 
for E or J. In the last chapters of Genesis and 
the early chapters of Exodus we find, as already 
noticed, two distinct traditions with regard to the 
locality occupied by the Israelites—one representing 
them as being in Goshen, apart from Egypt; the 
other as being among the Egyptians, employing the 
same midwives, able in the hurried departure of 
the night-journey to borrow jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours, their houses so close together that the 
difference put by J” between the Egyptians and 
Israel in the plague of the firstborn was a miracle of 
Divine Providence. The second view is certainly 
that of P (see Gn 477-11), but we find it also 
running through several JE sections. Now there 
are several reasons for ascribing Gn 467-475 to J, 
among them being the prominence given to Judah, 
as in what we have reason to believe to be the J 
fractions of 37. 38. and 43, and the use of the word 
‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob,’ the latter being generally 
found in E. It will therefore follow that in the 
JE portions all the sections in which Goshen is 
spoken of as the home of the Israelites belong to 
J, the rest to E. 

D. The general characteristics of JE stand in 
marked contrast to P. The narratives are full 
of life and movement, and have a genuine local 
colour. The characters are men and women with 
flesh and blood, engaged in all the real and varied 
occupations of a simple and natural life. The 
stories are never so subordinated to a religious or 
historical purpose as to lose their individual 
interest. ‘They give the impression that, from 
whatever sources the writers may have derived 
the thread of their stories, the colouring is that of 
a life with which they were familiar in all its 
aspects. But beyond this it will be found that J 
and Τὸ have each sufficiently marked characters of 
their own. The God of E isa God separate from 
man, who reveals Himself usually by a voice from 
heaven, often that of an angel, as in Gn 9111 991: 
(where #lohim seems to have been altered into J” 
to agree with 224); so in Gn 28" the angels need 
a ladder to ascend and descend to and from God 
(contrast J’s account in ver.’ ‘and behold J” stood 
beside hinv’). 
as in Gn 20°31", Even when anthropomorphic 
expressions are used, as ‘God came,’ Nu 22”, 


Or God reveals Himself by a dream, | 


‘the finger of God,’ Ex 311%, ‘spake unto Moses 
face to face,’ Ex 33" (cf. Nu 128), they do not 
seem, as in J, to convey any definite anthropo- 
morphic idea. But the J” of J is much more 
human. Though recognized as ‘the God of 
heaven’ and the ‘God of earth,’ Gn 24° ete., 
He was yet believed on occasions to have in His 
own person walked and talked with men, Gn 3! 
181 et Οϑ18 Ex 474, so that Abraham actually 
mistook Him for a man, and Jacob wrestled with 
Ifim by night, Gn 32%. He needed to go down in 
order to see the city and the tower, which the 
children of men builded, and again to see whether 
the Sodomites had done altogether according to the 
ery which had reached Him in heaven, Gn 11° 1831, 
E has a good deal more to say of religious worship, 
especially in connexion with different localities, 
such as Bethel and Shechem, so much so that God 
is once actually called ‘the God of Bethel,’ Gn 357. 
To E belong the earliest sacrificial laws, Ex 20°°-°6, 
E mentions the construction of the holy Tent of 
Meeting, 337", and the ark, which is spoken of 
almost as though it were itself an object of 
religious worship, Nu 10%-86, FE also speaks of 
other primitive symbols of worship, as, notably, 
illars, Gn 2818 * 31% 35! (probably taken fron: 
though in a P section), Hx 244; teraphim, Gn 
311% 30; the brazen serpent, Nu 21% (cf. 2 K 18%), 
Butsuch symbols do not always meet with approval. 
Jacob as an act of exceptional piety makes his 
family put away their strange gods (teraphim) and 
ear-rings (a religious charm ὃ), Gn 3574; the calf- 
worship is condemned, Ex 82, Ealsohasa reference 
to tithe in Gn 2855, In J the feasts of the sacrificial 
laws, in their earliest form at any rate, have less 
of a ritual element, Ex 342°, cf, 231°, As 
compared with E, J’s narratives are, on the whole, 
more graphic and picturesque, and appeal more 
powerfully to the imagination, as especially Gn 
24>_3, 24, Ex 2; but this is partly due to the subjects 
treated of. J’s style is remarkably easy and simple, 


that of E is somewhat more stiff and formal, and 


the treatment more dignified, as in Gn 22. We have 
a good illustration of their difference of character 
in their treatment of the marvellous. In J the 
most wonderful phenomena appear quite natural. 
The writer feels himself in an ideal fairy land 
in which no wonders are surprising. When we are 
told that J” brings the animals to the man to see 
what he would call them, we do not think of 
asking how this was possible, or even how it was 
done. But in other cases what in E are insisted 
upon as miracles, are in J ascribed to natural 
means. In J Jacob obtains his flocks and herds 
by a cunning trick thoroughly in keeping with his 
character, Gn 30°, In E it is by a special act 
of God’s providence, 31*%. In J the wonders of 
Egypt are performed by natural agency. It is an 
east wind that brings the locusts, Ex 10", that 
drives back the waters of the Red Sea, 14%. In 
E these are performed by the, so to speak, magic 
power of Moses’ rod. Similarly, Amalek is defeated 
by the virtue of Moses’ uplifted hand. The story of 
Jacob and Laban illustrates also another tendency 
of E, to soften moral difficulties. The deception of 
his old father had been largely the fault of his 
mother, and also took place before the covenant 
with God at Bethel, and therefore might be passed 
over, but Jacob’s dishonesty in dealing with 
Laban seemed inconsistent with the character of 
a patriarch. Notice again how E er the 
expulsion of Hagar, which in J is merely the result 
of jealousy (Gn 168), by vepresenting it as the 
express command of God (21). There are also 
some important differences in the subject-matter 
of these two. In J Moses acts by and for himself. 
In E much importance is attached to subordinates. 
Aaron assists him in his miracles, and Jethro gives 
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him practical advice, and leads him in the wilder- 
ness, Ex 18. Joshua acts as his minister, 24%, In 
J the patriarchs are connected with Hebron, Gn 
1318 18!, in E with Beersheba, 22! 2819 46°, and 
Shechem, 33! 48%. In J Judah takes the leading 

art among Joseph’s brethren, Gn 37% 434 
4414. 16.18 462 in E Reuben, 372229 4952. 97, Tn 
E the prophetic element is more prominent than in 
J. Abraham, Gn 907- 7, and Moses, Ex 331 (E2), 
Nu 128, Jos 148 (ef. also Ex 2018: Nu 11? 217), are 
described as prophets, Miriam as ἃ prophetess, 
Ex 15”, Joshua is the prophetic successor of 
Moses, both in wonder-working, Jos 8, and in his 
final exhortation and the promulgation of his law- 
book, 24, 

EF. Besides the use of Elohim and J” respectively, 
we find the following words and phrases charac- 
teristic of these two documents :— 

E.—‘ Amorites’ (used as name of aborigines of 
Palestine) for ‘Canaanites.’ ‘ Horeb’ for ‘Sinai.’ 
‘Jacob’ for ‘Israel’ (yet latter occurs in several E 
passages, esp. Gn 48-50, perhaps introduced by R). 
‘Jethro’ for ‘Raguel’ of J. ‘The man Moses,’ 
three times. 2x ‘handmaid,’ for aney (J) invare- 
ably, as in Ex 21. ya ‘beast’ (only in E). 
bya ‘lord’ in its several uses as ‘husband’ (J and 
P have vx in this sense, Εἰ never), 3) pin ‘ harden 
heart,’ Ex 1-12, for 32 732, 1229 (J). 75 of place 
(J applies it to time). 339 for 35 (J). ami ‘try,’ 
‘prove,’ esp. of God, as in Gn 291, Ex 15* 20° 
(?Ex 164 1727. abyn ‘bring up,’ of bringing 
up the Israelites out of Egypt. a yas ‘to hght 
upon,’ as in Gn 28", obs, lit. ‘feet,’ in sense 
of ‘times,’ Ex 234, «at ‘heal,’ with God as 
subject, Gn 9017, Nu 12% (so a ground for ascribing 
Ex 15* in its original form [see above, 111. 1. ΟἽ to 
E). 2 ow, lit. ‘put for a nation,’ for Ὁ ayy, 
lit. ‘make for a nation’ (J). ov >v binn ‘the day 
before yesterday,’ with 3 or 73, certainly character- 
istic of Τὸ, though in some of the Ex passages all 
critics do not agree. 795 ‘interpret’ of dreams. 

J.—orn] ous ‘Aram Naharaim’ for ‘ Paddan- 
aram’ (P) ‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob.’ ‘Sinai,’ as 
in P, for ‘Horeb’ (Ὁ, E). ‘Canaanites,’ but 
‘Perizzitc,’ Gn 137 34°, Τρ 1*5 (according to 
Meyer an interpolation). ‘To find grace in the 
eyes of,’ very frequent in J, also in some JE 
passages. ‘To call on the name of J”’ frequent. 
‘To run to meet’ frequent. Israelites called ‘Is- 
rael,’ not ‘sons of Israel’ (P), so ‘Egypt’ for 
‘Egyptian,’ ‘ Reuben,’ ‘Gad,’ ete., of the separate 
tribes. ‘His brother,’ in gencalogies. ΠΡῚΝ ‘land,’ 
where ΡΣ would be used by E and P. ‘xix for 
a8, usualky. πον ὃ np? ‘took him a wife,’ regular 
formula in J, but once in E. 2x3 ‘as thou 
goest.’ ‘yy Ξ “1 pray thee, my lord,’ frequent 
but not exclusively in J. ji an ‘to preserve 
seed alive.’ 1299 ‘to be dry,’ as of the Flood, for 
va'(P). ow for oa (E, only once in J). τὸ Qal, 
‘to beget.’ 2123 av" ‘dwell in the midst.’ 123 in 
sense of ‘to be great, important.’ 1? for ‘self,’ 
as Gn 6° 871. sipop ‘fodder,’ Gn 2455. 32 (EK has 
jp, Gn 4533), xi with imperatives, ete. (in Gn 40 
times in J, 6 in E). ovo now ‘breath of life,’ Gn 
27 772 (nx inserted), for πὺπ om (P), oyeo, nwa oven, 
etc., frequent. Ty}, trys of younger brothers and 
sisters (E π25 0). ΝῚ jody frequently, but once in 
E, Gn 2151, anew with P, ete., for apy (E). Notice 
also a preference for the verbal suffix ny. 

Ff. Date and Origin of JE.—The fact that most 
of the contents of JE are referred to by Amos and 
Hosea makes it probable that JE was prior to 
these prophets, but not absolutely certain, because, 
when these books were written, the stories may 
still have been current only in the form of oral 
tradition, and the absence of any mention of the 
story of Joseph, so full of religious and moral sug- 
gestions, is remarkable, though in sueh_ short 


books it is far from conelusive. But the priority 
to these prophets is made still more likely by 
the attitude of E towards religions symbols 
(see above, 111. 3. D). Hosea and Amos, while they 
show that such symbols still existed as a matter of 
course, evidently regarded them with disfavour. 
It is significant also that E, though disapproving 
of human sacrifice, exhibits no horror at the 
thought of it. To accept the blood of victims 
instead was a gracious act of God, who was will- 
ing in mercy to waive His just rights (Gn 22), 
Again, the fact that Τὸ speaks of Abraham, Moses, 
ete., as prophets (see 111. 3. D), points to a time 
when the prophet oceupied an influential position. 
Add to this that the highest teaching of JE re- 
sembles that of the prophets. We can hardly then 
be far wrong in regarding the times of Hosea and 
Amos as the zerminus ad quen for JE. But the 
differences of character between J and E, especi- 
ally in their theological conceptions, tend to show 
that J is the older of the two documents. More- 
over, the differences that we find within each of 
these documents, but most especially in J (see below, 
111, 4. A), make it likely that both J and E were 
originally collections of stories varying in date, 
and probably handed down for the most part, if 
not entirely, by oral tradition, some of them, it 
may be, centuries before they were committed to 
writing. Probably, as among other nations, the 
oldest which acquired a fixed form were popular 
songs describing some great national events, sucli 
as the Song of Miriam (Ex 15) and those preserved 
in Nu 21 (ef. also the Song of Deborah, Jg Ὁ), 
In Gn 47-24 we have evidently a fragment of 
a song far older than the text with which it is 
incorporated. The chief allusion in the poem 
was apparently not understood, or at any rate 
is left unexplained by J. The attempt to fix 
the date of JE by comparing the patriarchal 
stories with the relations between the Israelites 
and the surrounding tribes is not very satisfactory. 
It may be true that the origin attributed to the 
Moabites and Ammonites is due to the animosity 
felt against these related peoples, but the animosity 
was so constant, at least from the time of the 
Judges, that we get little help in fixing the date 
of the story. Again, to refer the whole story of 
Joseph to the ascendency of the Northern kingdom 
in the time of Jeroboam 11., and date its origin at 
this period, is to suppose it a deliberate invention, 
not, as the analogy of other such stories renders 
far more probable, a legend which had gradually 
grown up by oral tradition. From the importance 
attached tothe local sanctuaries of Betliel, Shechem, 
and Beersheba (which last belonged to Simeon, one 
of the ten tribes), and the great prominence of 
Joseph, the father of Ephraim and Manasseh, it 
has generally been supposed that E at any rate 
was the product of the kingdom of israel. Add to 
this that the North, the mission tield of Ehjah 
and Elisha, was in early times the chief scene of 
literary and prophetic activity. These arguments 
apply also, but with less foree, to J, where Hebron 
takes the place of Beersheba as the abode of 
Abraham and Jacob; and Judah, instead of 
Reuben, holds a prominent place in the history 
of Joseph. From these facts it has been argued 
that J, though its material was originally derived 
from the same source as E, either in oral or written 
form, is in its present form the work of a Jewish 
composer or editor. ; 

α΄. It is probable that J and E were blended into 
one whole before D’s law-book was composed, as 
Dt 5-11 suppose it. Evenif these chapters are not 
the work of D proper, they must have been added 
very shortly after. 

4. Distinctions within the various sources.— 
|We have hitherto regarded the different sources 
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of the Hexateuch, for the most part, as though 
they were each homogeneous in character. In a cer- 
tain sense they are, in that they posers individual 
characters which distinguish each from the rest ; 
but within these are found considerable variations, 
just as we find among plants or animals several 
distinctly characterized species under one genus, 
or, to use a still better simile, varieties under one 
species. It is, in fact, probable that each of these 
larger sources represents in itself the result of a 
literary process extending in some cases over 
centuries. 

A. For example, in the J sections of Gn the 
Flood story, with the beginnings of civilization and 
the dispersion of races following upon it (11'°), 
seems hardly consistent with the growth of 
civilization described in 4%, It has also been 
suggested that Noah the inventor of wine (9292 
belongs to a distinct cycle of legends from Noah 
the hero of the Flood, and that 6!4 gives a different 
explanation of the origin of sin from 3. Finally, 
it seems probable that the story of Nimrod, ete. 
(10815), came from the same cycle of stories as the 
Flood story, and is also of Aceadian origin. Hence 
some critics have drawn a definite distinction be- 
tween two series of stories, which they have de- 
noted as J' and J? respectively. To the latter 
Wellhausen ascribes J’s Flood, together with 
108-15. 18b, 19. 21. 25-30 111-9 Some erities, however, 
have ascribed 6!*4 as well as 10!618 to revisers of 
JE (JE‘). Attention has been called to the fact 
that whereas in J? the three sons of Noah are 
Japheth, Ham, Shem (Gn 10), the sons of Noah in 
J (9-27) were originally, as ν ν. 39.531 apparently show, 
Shem, Canaan, Japheth. In Gn 12 and later chap- 
ters J? has been found by some critics a convenient 
peg on which to hang unknown fragments, inter- 
polations, ctc., such as 1210-20 1817-19. 22-334, and even 
20'8, passages usually referred to JE* or R. 

ΒΒ, Distinetions in E are not so frequently in- 
sisted on, but some critics have referred to an 
earlier source, 1ἷ, such passages as show traces 
of archaic ideas or expressions, such as the an- 
thropomorphie expressions of Gn 9057 (ef. Nu 2220, 
ete.), the ancient custom referred to in Gn 9018, the 
word πο in Gn 33”, Jos 24°, 

C. In D we can trace several different stages. It 
is now gencrally admitted that the Denteronomic 
Code begins either with Dt 5 or with Dt 12. Dt 1-4, 
and perhaps also 5-11, were afterwards written as an 
introduction, and still later the history was con- 
tinued with the Deuteronomic recension of Joshua. 
It seems likely that these were the gradual work of 
the Deuteronomic school, extending well on into the 
period of the Jewish captivity. The D elements of 
the earlicr books of the Hexateuch are sometimes 
aseribed, not to this school, but to the compilers of 
JE. At any rate, they probably belong to a com- 
paratively early period. 

ἢ. In P the fact of constant revision and 
gradual compilation is easy to prove, but it is 
not so easy to say how many distinct stages there 
were in its history, still less to assign the exact 
dates to which they belong. The following facts 
are, however, capable of easy demonstration. 

(1) The nucleus of P lies in what is known as the 
Code of Holiness (ΡΒ) contained in Ly 17-26, though 
these chapters now contain many interpolations 
(esp. 2217-25. 28. 80 Q31-8. 28-88 941-14) This section is 
inarked off from the rest of the P legislation (a) by 
its highly spiritual character and intense feeling of 
reverence for the holiness of God and everything 
connected with His service. 


intimate relation to theideal of ritual, etc., sketched 
out by Ezekiel, chs. 40-48 ; (6) by its use of a special 
terminology, words and phrases being found which 
occur nowhere else. It will be sufficient here to 
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important of the 


P*® is the centre and , 
kernel of the new religious movement; (4) by its | 
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call attention to such phrases as‘I am J”,’ ‘I J” am 
your God,’ ‘I your God am holy,’ and the like ; 
‘walk in my (ete.) ordinances,’ ‘do and oe my 
statutes and my judgments,’ 55 jax, ‘I will set 
my face,’ ‘that man shall be cut off from his 
people,’ ‘my (Js, etc.) Sabbaths.’ For a more 
complete list see Driver, LOT®, 49. (d) By dis- 
crepancies between P® and the general body of 
Levitical law. Thus in P* the later distinction 
between the high priest and the ordinary priests is 
still in the making. The chief priest is but primus 
inter pares (the priest who is greater than his 
brethren, Lv 21”), Notice that the injunction 
which in Ly 21” 15 laid upon the chief priest only, 
not to let the hair of his head go loose, or rend 
his clothes, is in Lv 10% 7 laid upon all the priests. 
The Feast of Booths lasted, according to the original 
text of Lv 2354, 7 days instead of 8, and is still 
determined by the season, ‘when ye have gathered 
in the fruits of the land’; the addition of the 8th 
day and the words ‘on the 15th day of the 7th 
month’ in y.**, evidently are interpolations (incon- 
sistent with νν. 9.3) added when the laws were 
incorporated into the larger code. On the other 
hand, it is possible that P® included passages now 
outside Ly. 17-26, as esp. Ex 6&7, Ly 111.25. 4-47 
in their original form. With reference to the 
relation of P® to Ezelxiel, it should be noticed 
that the resemblance extends not only to the 
general tenor of the subject, a thing in itself 
striking enough, but even to the style and phrase- 
ology; and in this respect it is not confined to these 
chapters of Ezekiel, but several expressions of P® 
are found seattered in various parts of the prophet 
{see IXuenen, ὃ 15, note 10]. That P®, therefore, 
was written either by Ezekiel himself or wy one 
imbued with his spirit, and in all probability a 
contemporary, does not admit of reasonable doubt, 
and we cannot be far wrong in assigning it to the 
latter half of the Exile. 

(2) The next in order of time, and the most 
Priestly documents, is the 
historical and legislative work known frequently 
as Ps, which contains all of P excepting ΡΒ on the 
one hand, and certain later accretions in the legis- 
lative portions on the other. The central feature 
of P%is the promulgation of the laws, which are all 
represented as revealed to Moses on Mt. Sinai. 
Pé was probably, as already suggested, the law 

romulgated by Ezra, Neh 8. 9°. Notice that the 
‘east of Booths is kept eight days according to PS, 
see Nu 29%, 

(3) A third stage is reached in the union of ΡΒ 
and P*, but whether it took place before or after the 
promulgation of P by Ezra cannot be determined. 
All that can be said with certainty is that Ezra 
was the head, perhaps the founder, of a school of 
scribes specially suited for carrying out a work of 
this kind. 

(4) Lastly, there is evidence of various additions 
and revisions of the Priestly Code made from time 
to time (Ps). The most important of the former in 
Ex-Nu are Ex 80, 31!" 34%°-% 35-40, Lv 1-7. 8. 
11°4-40 12-15. 16 (in part), most of Nu 1-10 15. 19, 
the whole of 28-31. To these we should add the 
additions to P*, esp. in Lv 23, to make it agree 
with P%. The necessity of supposing such additions 
to Pé cannot be here proved at length. It is 
enough to say generally that the proof les in 
certain repetitions, inconsistencies, and want of 
sequence. For example, Ex 35-40 Lv 8 taken 
together are a repetition of Ex 25-29. Ex 801: 
describes a special altar of incense of which there 
is no mention in the list of holy things in 267%’. 
Cf. Lv 16%, which seems to imply that the one 
altar was used both for incense and sacrifice. Ex 
30 (or at any rate 35)-Lv 8 breaks the sequence 


| between Ex 29 and Lv 9, and Lv 1-7 is itself a 
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collection of laws with several slight inconsist- 
encies. Finally, Lv 11-15 breaks the connexion 
between 10 and 16. 

(5) To these we should also add the incorporation 
of the already united JED into P; but to what, 
date either this or the various supplements 
spoken of under (4) belong, cannot be deter- 
mined. Probably, the latter represent a long 
and very gradual process. Kuenen argues from 
the difference of arrangement found in the LXX 
translation of Ex 35-40, belonging to 3rd cent. B.C., 
that the final redaction of these chapters was even 
then hardly completed. 

5. Editorial Revisers.—It has not been found 
practicable within the limits of this article to give 
a complete estimate of the work of the various 
editorial revisers. That several alterations were 
made as the different sources were welded together 
is practically certain. A few examples of editorial 
emendations must suffice. In Gn 22? ‘the land of 
Moriah’ is very suspicious (esp. if, according to Gn 
14, Jerusalem was already in existence), inasmuch 
as (1) the name Moriah does not appear again until 
the very late Book of Chronicles, (2) E otherwise 
shows no partiality towards Judah, (3) it could 
not have taken 3 days to get from Beersheba to 
Jerusalem, sce v.*. It is probable, therefore, that an 
original ‘Amorite’ or name of some Ephraimitish 
mountain, which had perhaps become illegible, was 
altered by a reviser with Southern propensities, 
possibly JE, but more probably P%, 22'4!° is 
certainly not part of the E narrative, but is 
possibly some fragment of J worked in to suit the 
story. Itis, however, to be observed that in v.8 
‘be blessed’ is 322277, not 12727 as elsewhere in J; 
so some have regarded it as the work of a reviser. 
In 8514. 15 we have probably the working in of an E 
fragment in a section of P (see above, 111. 3. D). 
Ex 344-26 has been revised by JE or Ὁ to agree 
with other passages, and in vv.** it is followed 
by a story embodying perhaps an old tradition, 
but written in the spirit and style of P. 

iv. SUMMARY.—We may now summarize in this 
way the probable history of the Hexateuch. For 
many centuries probably the only records of the past 
were those contained in song and saga. It is very 
possible that, as with the ancient Icelanders, these 
were recited at religious festivals (Ex 161. 30. 31. ef, 
Jeg 11), The first attempts to collect these, so as 
to form a connected written history, probably date 
from the 8th or 9th cent. B.c., and originated pre- 
sumably in the schools of the prophets. There are 
sufficient evidences of two distinct versicns of this 
ancient history, J and E; but though they deal for 
the most part with the same cycle of subjects, and 
E is probably the later of the two, there is no proof 
that there is any literary connexion between them. 
Later on, towards the close of the 7th cent., these 
two documents were combined together, but so 
skilfully that it is often very difficult to separate 
them (JE). About the same time in Jerusalem a 
code of ritual regulations and customs, commonly 
believed to have been revealed by God to Moses, 
was set forth in writing and afterwards published 
in the reign of Josiah (D). This code was shortly 
afterwards provided with a historic setting and 
combined with the earlier history, and the whole, 
especially the conquest of Canaan, revised by the 
same school (JED). It has been conjectured by 
Kuenen, who has been followed by several other 
critics, that E’s Book of the Covenant, Ex 9033. 95, 
was originally represented as drawn up on the 
plains of Moab, and that, when the code of D was 
substituted for it, the former was put back so as to 
form part of the Sinaitic legislation. This will 
account both for the present difficulty in connecting 
Ex 207-24" with its context, and also for the fact 
that, while in the historical summary of Dt 1-4 


there is no reference to the Bk of the Covenant, 
several of its provisions in a revised form appear 
in the main body of D. During the Exile, pos- 
sibly before the work of D® was complete, a new 
body of ritual law, more priestly in its character, 
was drawn up, probably by some disciple of Ezekiel, 
and very possibly under his direction (P*). This 
was followed by a new version of the whole history, 
and especially the legislation, conceived in a still 
more sacerdotal spirit, which was probably com- 
pleted about a century later, and promulgated by 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh 8. 9) (ΡῈ), Finally, by the 
union of this with P®, and the additions of new 
laws and regulations from time to time, and various 
editorial revisions extending down to it may be 
the 3rd cent. (P*), we get our present Hexateuch. 

v. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE HEXATEUCH, 
—It is, of course, obvious that the Hexateuch as 
it stands is not strictly a historical work. It did 
not need criticism to discover this, but criticism 
makes it absolutely certain. It shows that the 
most definite and statistical details, those given 
namely in P, are the least to be depended upon, 
being unknown to the earliest writers, and ap- 
parently the calculations of a writer very far re- 
moved from the events described. There is also 
observable throughout a tendency in the various 
writers to throw back into their composition the 
customs, ete., of thcir own times. ‘T'hus the whole 
body of laws, originating in local custom, or 
handed down as common law and promulgated 
from time to time, would come to be fathered on 
Moses ; just in the same way as the Chronicler 
read into the old documents the ritual of his own 
day. Similarly, it is probable that the contemporary 
religious and social customs of Northern Israel are 
in JE described as those of their ancestors who 
lived in a distant past. Regarded as a history of 
the ancient migrations of the Israelites, their 
establishment as a religious and political com- 
munity, and their settlement in Canaan, the 
Hexateuch contains little more than a general 
outline on which to depend. We may gather that 
the Israelites were one among a number of Semitic 
peoples, who after long migration settled in or 
near Egypt, from which after a period of serfdom 
they finally escaped, and after further migrations 
gradually gained a footing in the trans-Jordanic 
territory, and afterwards made various incursions 
across the Jordan ; until, finally, the larger part of 
the territory, especially on the hills where the 
Canaanitish chariots were useless, fell into their 
hands. That so many traditions and stories should 
have attached themselves to Abraham and Moses, 
even though many of them may be inapplicable 
or exaggerated, shows what a deep impression 
their personality and work made upon their 
generation, and itis hardly too much to say that 
probably all that was noblest and best in the 
nation must be attributed to such men as these 
who first sowed the seed, of which the prophetic 
teaching was the fruit. But if the Hex. has little 
to tell us of the early history of Israel, it has much 
to tell us of the times in which the authors lived. 
The habits and customs, the ideas, above all those 
connected with morality and religion, are faithfully 
represented. And thus we are enabled to trace 
something more than an outline of that history of 
religion which was the needful preparation for the 
teaching of Christ. 
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Heavateuch, translated from the Dutch by P. H. Wicksteed, 
London, 1886; Addis, Tke Documents of the Hexateuch, pt. i. 
London, 1892, pt. ii. 1898; Wellhausen, Die Comp. ἃ. Hexateuchs 
und der historischen Bucher des AT, Berlin, 1889; Baentsch, 
Das Bundesbuch, Halle, 1892; Cornill, Hinleitung in das AT, 
Freiburg in B. 1892; Kautzsch and Socin, Die Genesis mit 
dusserer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften tibersetzt2, Freie 
burg in B. 1891; Kautzsch and others, Die H. Schrift des AT 
ubersetzt, Freiburg in B. 1894; Aug. Dillmann, Kurzes Exege- 
tisches Handbuch. Gn.6 1892, Ea-Lu%, 1897, Nu, Dt, Jos, 1886. 
A systematic statement of Dillm.’s views is given in the SchZuss- 
abhandlung at the end of the last [Eng. tr. of Genesis, T. & T. 
Olark, Edinburgh, 1897]; Budde, Die Biblische Urgeschichte, 
Giessen, 1883; Holzinger, Finletiung in den Hex. mit Tabellen 
tiber die Quellenscheidung, Freiburg in B. 1893. These are only 
a selected few out of a very large number of works dealing 
with different aspects, or parts, of the great critical problem. 
A great deal of useful information will be found in the con- 


mentaries on the separate books. Ἐς, H. Woops. 
HEZEKIAH (on forms and meaning of the Heb. 
name see next article).—4. A king of Judah (see 
next art.). 2. An ancestor of the prophet Zeph- 
aniah (Zeph 11), possibly to be identified with the 
king of the same name. 3. Head of a family of 
exiles who returned, Ezr 2°= Neh 7* (cf. 101”). 


HEZEKIAH (spin or wpim, also mepin or apm 
‘J” hath strengthened’ or ‘J” strengtheneth,’ LX X 
‘Efexlas, Assyr. Hazaki(ijaw)—A king of Judah, 
son and successor of the feeble and superstitious 
Ahaz, with whom he contrasts as favourably as 
with his own son and successor Manasseh. He is 
conspicuous in Jewish history as the first king 
who is said to have attempted a reformation of 
religion on the principles which we find formally 
laid down in the Bk. of Deuteronomy (2 K 18, 
2 Ch 29 ff.; see HIGH PLACE, ii. p. 382”) Special in- 
terest also attaches to his reign on account of his 
close personal connexion with the prophet Isaiah, 
who occasionally exerted a great influence over 
him (especially in the memorable crisis which 
issued in the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib), and also because of the strong light 
thrown upon his times by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions as well as by extant prophecies. H.’s history 
is recorded in 2 K 1818-20), Is 36-39, and 2 Ch 29- 
32. The two former are very much alike, K being 
on the whole more full and exact, and Is having 
been borrowed from it by the compiler, who added 
the Song of H. (Is 38%*"), but omitted the annal- 
istic fragment in 2 Κα 18'*1 as not suiting his 
purpose, which was to trace the fulfilment of the 
gs ena of Isaiah in connexion with the siege of 

erusalem. Kings is evidently based not only on 
State annals, but also on prophetic narrative 
(derived partly from authentic documents, partly 
from tradition), which bears traces of the style of 
D in 372. 83. % 381. 8. 5 391, and cannot be assigned to 
Isaiah (as suggested by 2 Ch 26” 32°) nor yet to a 
contemporary, in view of (a) the nature of the 
statements in 377 (68). 86 385, (6) such late words as 
mam (364-18), (6) the apparent anachronisms in 
36! 37°, and (d@) the want of order and coherence 
in the narrative when carefully examined and 
compared with the Assyr. records. 

The chronology of Hezekiah’s reign is beset with 
special difficulty. According to 2 K 1819 the Fall 
of Samaria (722 as determined by Assyriologists) 
took place in the 6th year of H., which would give 
728-7 as the date of his accession (Ewald, Breden- 
kamp, Delitazsch, Orelli, Strack, Driver, Kirk- 
patrick, Duhm, Skinner. Ussher, Winer, W. R. 
Smith male it 725). In 2 Κα 1818, on the other hand, 
the invasion of Jerus. by Sennaclierib (701) is said to 
have taken place in the 14th year of H., who must 
thus have commenced to reign in 715-4 (Kamp- 
hausen, Wellhausen, Ed. Meyer, Kittel, Guthe, 
Stade, Comill, Hommel, Cheyne). 

An attempt has been made to reconcile the 
earlier date with 2 K 18!* by supposing 14th to be 
a mistake for 24th (Bredenkamp), 27th (Rawlin- 
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son), 29th (Oppert), also by taking νυν. 8.16 to refer 
to a campaign of Sargon in 711 (the name ‘Sen- 
nacherib’ being considered a late and erroneous 
insertion), a theory first advanced by E. Hincks 
(who confined the reference to Sargon to ν. 18) but 
for reasons stated by Kuenen, W. R. Smith, and 
others, the theory of such an invasion by Sargon 
is now generally abandoned, and the best solution 
is probably to be found in a rearrangement of the 
narrative. We have a clue to such rearrange- 
ment in 2 K 20 (Is 38), which records a sickness of 
H. that must have taken place in the 14th year 
of his reign if the latter extended to 29 years, and 
if H. lived 15 years after his recovery (2 K 18? 20°, 
Is 38°). This sickness the compiler seems to have 
connected with the invasion by Sennacherib (2 K 
20°, Is 38°), applying to the invasion the note of 
time (14th year), which properly belonged to the 
sickness, and introducing the latter with the words 
‘In those days,’ which may have originally be- 
longed to the invasion. ‘This view is supported by 
the fact that the account of Merodach-baladan’s 
embassy, which took place after the sickness (2 K 
2012, Is 391), ought certainly to have come before 
the invasion, as after that event Merodach-baladan 
was not in a position to send ambassadors, his 
downfall having talen place the year before (702) ; 
nor was H., after being impoverished by the war 
(2 K 181-16), possessed of such treasures as would 
be likely to excite the admiration of his visitors 
(2 K 20%, Is 397), A middle date is suggested by 
Winckler (followed by McCurdy), who takes 2 K 
105 as his guide, setting aside both 18 and 18}%, 
and fixes H.’s accession at 720-19. The earlier 
date, however, besides having 1810 to rest on, fits 
in with the subsequent chronology of the kings of 
Judah, and agrees with Jer 26!*-, which represents 
H. as under the influence of the prophet Micah, 
who is known to have prophesied before the Fall of 
Samaria (Mic 1°), On the other hand, it aggra- 
vates the discrepancy between the age of Ahaz at 
his death (by reducing his reign from 16 to8 years, 
while the 715 date gives him 20 years of a reign) 
and the age of H. at his accession, which is stated 
in 2 1ζ 18? to be 25 years (but in LXX 20),—a 
difficulty which Whitehouse meets by supposing 
that H. was co-regent with his father from 727 to 
715, and that his 14th year is to be reckoned from 
the latter date, when he was in a position to 
initiate a new policy following the counsels of 
Isaiah. 

This uncertainty as to the chronology is of less 
importance, as the interest of H.’s reign, in the 
light both of prophecy and the Assyr. records, 
practically closes with the invasion in 701. Even 
if we suppose him to have lived till 686 (as the 
later date for his accession would imply), we gain 
little or no additional information regarding the 
events of his reign. Assuming that TL. came to 
the throne in 727, it was as a young and inex- 
perienced prince in the midst of faithless and time- 
serving politicians, who scorned the teaching of 
the prophets, and a like-minded priesthood. The 
deplorable state of morality and religion is evident 
from Mic 1 ff. (cf. Is 28) delivered on the eve of the 
siege of Samaria, ¢.e. about 725. These testimonies, 
as well as the fact that the anti-prophetic party 
continued in the ascendant till 701, oblige us to 
receive with caution the circumstantial account 
given by the Chronicler (2 Ch 3058.) of the reforms 
effected by H. in the very first year of his reign. 
He is said to have purified and refurnished the 
temple, which had been shut up by Ahaz after 
being despoiled of its treasures, to have renewed 
the ancient sacrifices with great magnificence and 

omp, to have ordained a joyful celebration of the 
ong-neglected Passover, after purging Jerus. of 
its idolatrous altars and sending out invitations 
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to the Israelites in the north, ‘the remnant that 
had escaped out of the hands of the king of 
Assyria.’ So great was the enthusiasm said to 
have been evoked that it led to a general crusade 
against the images and altars and high places in 
the cities of Judah and Benjamin, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, both king and people at the same time 
giving evidence of their devotion by their munificent 
provision of tithes and offerings for the support of 
the priests and Levites, who were now carefully 
registered and organized. The only part of these 
reforms that is recognized in K is the removal of 
‘high places’ and destruction of ‘pillars’ and 
‘ Asherah’ (2 K 18%), but a remarkable instance 
of H.’s zeal for purity of worship is also given (v.4) 
in his destruction of ‘the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made’ which had become an object of 
worship in Jerusalem (see NEHUSTAN). 

While it is generally admitted that H. paved 
the way for the reformation carried out by Josiah 
in the next century, not only prohibiting idolatry, 
but seeking to centralize the national worship by 
destroying the local sanctuaries in the provincial 
cities of Judah, around which heathen practices 
were apt to gather (ci. Mic 15 512-15, 15 30° 31° 1° 
9%), it is held by Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, 
Nowack, Stade, and others, that the reforms could 
only have taken place after the Assyrian invasion, 
which brought dishonour on the provinces, but was 
the means of exalting Jerus. and glorifying its 
protecting deity, thus counteracting the idolatrous 
tendencies inherited from the previous reign. In 
proof that the reformation could not have been 
earlier, they cite the allusions to prevalent idolatry 
in such late prophecies of Isaiah as 5022 317 (c. 702). 
These indeed show that the reformation had been 
far from perfect (cf. 2 K 23" and revulsion under 
Manasseh), being largely due to royal command ; 
but the whole traditional account of H.’s reign 
points to an earlier date for his turning to J”. Cf. 
Jer 26% already referred to, the eulogistic summary 
in 2 K 1851, H.’s plea for divine favour in 20°, and 
the demolition of high places, ete., ascribed to him 
by the Rabshakeh in 18", which, even if an inter- 
polation (Cheyne), was not likely to be introduced 
unless it had some basis of tradition to rest on. 

In addition to his work as a religious reformer, 
H. revived in some nieasure the glories of his great- 
erandfather Uzziah by successful inroads upon 
the Philistines, over one of whose cities (Ekron) 
we find him in 701 holding a position of suzerainty ; 
by his care for the interests of national defence, 
repairing the walls and fortifications of Jerus., 
fitting up arsenals, constructing aqueducts and 
reservoirs for securing to Jerus., and cutting off 
from besiegers, a permanent supply of water; by 
building cities, and encouraging trade and agri- 
culture through the erection of shelters for sheep 
and cattle and of store-houses for produce. 
Whether the underground tunnel leading from 
Gihon (the modern ‘ Fountain of the Virgin’) to 
the upper pool of Siloam (1708 ft. long, and a work 
of great engineering skill) is to be identified with 
‘the conduit’ mentioned in 2 K 20” as the work of 
H., and apparently referred to in 2 Ch 32% (cf. 324 
22° and Sir 4811), is still a moot point, different 
opinions being held by experts as to the age of the 
rae ge (discovered in 1880) at the mouth of the 
tunnel, which is in round characters and in old 
Hebrew but bears no date,* the question being 
also complicated by the mention of an already 
existing Shiloah in Is 85, on which see Dillmann’s 
note, and Stade, GV J 593 ξ΄. 

Among the merits which tradition assigned to 
H. was a taste for music and literature. In his 


*See PSBA, May, July, 1897, Feb. 1898 (papers by Pilcher, 
Conder, Davis), and Expos, Times, Apr. 1898, p, 292 f., and May 
1898, p. 384 (the latter by A. B. Davidson). 


restoration of the temple service, music, both vocal 
and instrumental, has a prominent place (2 Ch 
29°5-30), In Pr 251 we read of ‘the men of Heze- 
kiah ’ who copied out the proverbs of Solomon, and 
in the Talm. (Baba bathra, f. 15a) ‘H. and his 
associates’ are credited with the ‘writing’ of 
certain books of the OT. Is 38° even contains a 
song which bears in its superscription to have been 
written by H. at the time of his sickness and 
recovery. But it is absent from 2 K, and its late 
insertion in Is appears to have disturbed the text, 
displacing v.24, Moreover, it has no distinct 
marks of its alléged royal authorship, and bears a 
strong resemblance to Job and the later Psalms. 
For these reasons it is considered post-exilic by most 
recent critics, and is even supposed by Cheyne to 
refer (like Ps 88 and La 3) to the experience, not of 
an individual, but of the church-nation. In all 
probability, it was introduced into Is from a collec- 
tion of liturgical songs (v.*°). The sickness referred 
to appears to have been of the nature of a boil or 
an abscess, being described by the same name (0) 
as is applied to one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex 99) 
and to the disease of Job (27). Its connexion with 
leprosy (Lv 198) explains the promise given to H. 
that on the third day he would ‘go up unto the 
house of J”.’ The effect produced on H. by the 
prophetic announcement that his illness was to 
prove fatal, illustrates his tender and emotional 
nature, and enables us to understand the influence 
exerted over him by the wise and fearless coun- 
sellor who on this as on other occasions interpreted 
to him the will of J”. With regard to the sign 
given to H. by the prophet in token of his recovery, 
if the fuller text in K be accepted as the original, 
the narrative must be held to imply a claim on the 
part of Isaiah to a miraculous control of the forces 
of nature (20°); but if K be regarded as an expan- 
sion and Is be held to be the original (Stade, 
Duhm, Dillmann), it is possible to explain the 
deflection of the shadow as the result of a partial 
eclipse of the sun or of refraction of light by the 
atmosphere, the mode of expression in Is 388 
being similar to that in Jos 10, and capable of 
similar interpretation (see DIAL). 

Probably, it was shortly after this sickness (6. 
714) that the messengers arrived from Babylon 
(2 K 20!7-19, Ts 39). Even if we must regard the 

romise of deliverance from the king of Assyria 
in 2 K 20% Is 38° as an interpolation, it is certain 
that about this time H. had reason to apprehend 
danger from that quarter. Almost from the com- 
mencement of his reign (cf. Is 28) there had been 
a growing fecling at Jerus. in favour of an alliance 
with Egypt. The feeling was shared by most of 
the Pheen. and Philistine powers, and in 720 a bold 
attempt was made by Gaza, with the support of 
Ecypt, to throw off the supremacy. The defeat of 
the allied forces at Raphia crushed the movement 
before it broke into a general revolt; but Judah 
was no doubt more or less implicated, and it may 
have been to what took place at tlis time that 
Sargon refers in his Nimrod inscription (6. 717) 
when he speaks of himself as the ‘conqueror of the 
remote land of Judah’—unless we suppose (with 
Winckler and Delitzsch) that Judah is here used 
by mistake for Israel. Tor the next seven or eight 
years Sargon was fully occupied in tlie consolida- 
tion of his empire in the east, and during that time 
the impression made on Judah and its neighbours 
by the fate of Samaria and Damascus had almost 
worn off, and a widespread conspiracy was forming 
against the domination of ‘the great king.’ With 
this we may connect the embassy from Merodach- 
baladan, Sargon’s chicf rival, who held the throne 
of Babylon from 721 till 710 when he was over- 
thrown, only to regain his independence after 
Sargon’s death, when he again wore the crown for 
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about nine months, in 704-3; and to the latter 
period a few critics would assign his embassy to 
Jerus. (Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, Cheyne, 
McCurdy). The ostensible object of the visit was 
to congratulate H. on his recovery (cf. 2 Ch 32%), 
but the real purpose (of which the accompanying 
gifts were a well-understood sign) was to court an 
alliance against the Assyr. power. The welcome 
which H. gave to the messengers, and the pride 
with which he showed them his sacred treasures 
and military stores, brought upon him, as might 
have been expected, the severest censure of the 
prophet ; but the prediction of a Babylonian cap- 
tivity for his family and possessions wears the 
appearance of a ‘vaticinium ex eventu,’ having 
nothing in common with the general tone of 
Isaiah’s teaching at this time, which represents 
everything as culminating in the great struggle 
with Assyria. Notwithstanding the prophet’s 
inflexible opposition to any alliance either with 
Babylon or Egypt, the danger of Judah’s being 
involved in hostilities only became more threaten- 
ing during the next few years (713-10), as we may 
Ἐς να from the intense earnestness of the prophet’s 
utterances in connexion with the siege of Ashdod 
(Is 20), when he felt called of God to go about for 
three years ‘naked and barefoot’ in token of the 
fate which would overtake the Egyptians and their 
allies, as well as from Sargon’s Ashdod inscription, 
which mentions the king of Judah among other 
tributaries who were at this time ‘ plotters of sedi- 
tion,’ stirring up rebellion against him and bring- 
ing gifts of friendship to Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

The death of Sargon in 705, and the accession of 
a new and untried king, was the signal for a fresh 
attempt on the part of many vassals to regain 
their independence. In the first instance Sen- 
nacherib directed his attention to his rebellious 
subjects in the east, and it was not till 701 that he 
turned his arms against Palestine in his third 
campaign, of which we have several monumental 
records, the fullest being that on the Taylor 
eylinder. But the rebels were slow in arriving at 
concerted action, owing to their dependence on 
Egypt; and in several of Isaiah’s discourses about 
this time (chs. 29-32, cf. 18) we ean trace the 
secret negotiations with Egypt, against which the 
prophet inveighs vehemently, predicting the utter 
failure of the hopes his countrymen were setting 
on ‘Rahab that sitteth still’ (801 RV), and the 
shame and ruin they would bring upon themselves 
by their faithless and short-sighted policy—which 
was destined, however, to issue in a marvellous 
deliverance which would prove the regeneration of 
the national life. By this time H. had openly 
thrown off his allegiance under the influence of his 
premier, Shebna, apparently of foreign extraction, 
whose downfall is predicted by Isaiah a little later 
in 20 155. and who afterwards appears in an inferior 
office in 36°. That H. took a leading part in the 
revolt is evident from the fact recorded by Sen- 
nacherib in the eylinder referred to (col. ii. 1]. 70 ff.), 
that H. had imprisoned at Jerus. Padi, king of 
Ekron, whose subjects had dethroned him on 
account of his loyalty to Assyria. 

After reducing or receiving the submission of 
a number of powers on the east and north of 
Palestine, Sennacherib proceeded southward along 
the Maritime Plain, to punish the ringleaders in 
the revolt. In doing so, it is possible that he may 
have despatched a portion of his army to invade 
Judah from the north, and of this some writers 
find evidence in the description of the Assyr. 
advance in Is 108°, But probably this is only 
an ideal picture, and the great prophecy of which 
it forms part (10°~1115), proclaiming both the 
mission and the doom of Assyria, admits of other 
dates, e.g. 711 (Cheyne [who, however, connects 


vy.7/b-82 with the siege of Samaria in 722], Guthe, 
Dillmann, Giesebrecht) and even earlier (W. R, 
Smith, G. A. Smith). The Assyr. record goes on 
to tell that Sennacherib took Ashkelon, and that his 
approach had struck terror into the hearts of the 
men of Ekron when he was confronted by a great 
army of Egyptians and Sinaitic Arabians under 
several of their kings, who had come to the relief 
of Ekron. These he defeated at Eltekeh (Aléaku), 
and afterwards took Ekron. It was only then 
apparently that he sent his troops into Judah, 
where (he says) they took 46 fenced cities and 
small towns without number, carrying off 200,150 
captives (probably an exaggeration) and obliging 
H. to sue for peace, which was granted him on 
payment of heavy exactions, including 30 talents 
of gold and 800 talents of silver, a narrative 
which is in substantial agreement with 2 K 18316, 
even the discrepancy between the 300 and the 800 
talents of silver being perhaps accounted for by 
the different standards of the two countries 
(Brandis, Jftinz-system, Ὁ. 98). 

Such crushing calamities (Is 15") could not fail 
to be regarded as a vindication of the prophet’s 
connsel, and a condemnation of the policy to which 
he had been so strongly opposed. Hs eyes were 
now opened to see where the true interests of his 
kingdom lay; and from this time we find Isaiah 
enjoying his fullest confidence, and guiding the 
national policy. But there were some on whom 
the lesson was lost, painful thongh it had been— 
citizens who gave themselves up to shameless mirth 
and revelry as soon as they saw the beleaguering 
force preparing to withdraw (Is 22). They thought 
the crisis was over, but it was not so. For Sen- 
nacherib soon realized the danger to which his 
army would be exposed if he advanced into Egypt, 
leaving such a strong fortress as Jerus, inthe hands 
of a doubtful vassal like H.; and even at the ex- 
pense of a breach of faith with H. (Is 33) 8, Jos. 
Ant, X. i. 1) he resolved to make a fresh demand 
for its surrender. Recent critics (Stade and his 
followers) have detected in the long narrative 
(2 K 1817-197) a somewhat confused combination of 
two different accounts, which, if referring to two 
different occasions, ought to be transposed; and 
Tiele would even place last of all the events related 
in 2 K 1816. The problem is too intricate to be 
dealt with here. But there is no reason to doubt 
that Sennacherib made a renewed attempt from 
Lachish (with which his military achievements are 
associated in recently - discovered monuments, 
although he himself does not mention it even by 
name), and perhaps also from Libnah, to which he 
may have retreated on hearing that Tirhaka was 
coming out to meet him (2 K 19%). That he failed 
to take Jerus. is almost implied in his own vague 
statement that he shut up H. like a bird in a cage; 
and his concluding boast about the tribute and 
other gifts being sent to him at Nineveh (instead 
of to Lachish, as related in Scripture) is evidently 
introduced to save any necessity for recording his 
subsequent disasters. These disasters are involved 
in mystery. But the biblical account finds an 
echo in the story told by Herod. (ii. 141), the de- 
struction of his army being probably due to a 
plague (2 Καὶ 19%, Is 37°, cf. 25 245%, 1 Ch 2119 
and Is 6) in the pestiferons region on the 
borders of Egypt where the Crusaders and others 
have had a similar experience (cf. 2K 19% RY). 
The impression made on Sennacherib was such 
that though he lived for twenty years longer he 
never again entered Pal. or besieged Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, the dramatic account of the 
conference between his three emissaries (all whose 
names have now been identified with the titles of 
Assyr. officers) and the three Jewish deputies, on 8 
famous spot under the walls of Jerus. (ef. Is 75), 
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bears the stamp of historical reality, as does also 
the letter which H. is said to have afterwards re- 
ceived from him. In the prophetie words which 
are embodied in the narrative we have for the 
most part the genuine utterances of Isaiah, har- 
monizing with that ‘most beautiful of all his 
discourses’ (ch. 33) which marks the peaceful and 
triumphant close of his ministry, and which finds 
an echo in the 46th, perhaps also in the 48th, 75th, 
and 76th Psalms. 

The event which was thus commemorated was 
one of the most impressive and glorious in Heb. 
history, and has taken rank in the estimation of 
the Jews with the Exodus from Egypt and the 
Return from Babylon. It was a most fateful 
moment, not only for Israel but for its religion ; 
and while the victory of faith was mainly due to 
the influence of the one inspired man who held fast 
the conviction that in the Lord J” was everlasting 
strength, and that amid all wreck and ruin He 
would preserve Mt. Zion inviolate as His holy 
habitation, the glory of the time falls also on the 
sovereign who shared his lofty spirit and fulfilled 
in some degree his Messianic hopes, when he made 
such a heroic stand against the dreaded invader 
before whom all the other kings of Palestine and 
Philistia had succumbed. Not unfitly, therefore, 
it stands written that ‘after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that 
were before him’ (2 Kk 185), 
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J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 

HEZION (ἐπ ‘ vision’; ἱλξείν B, ᾿Αζαήλ A, Lue.). 
—Father of Tabrimmon and grandfather of Ben- 
hadad, the Syrian king whose alliance was sought 
by Asa, king of Judah, against Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 Κα 1518), It has been plausibly suggested 
(Ewald, Thenius, Klostermann, etc.) that Hezion 
is identical with Rezon of 1 Ix 1133, the founder of 
the kingdom of Damascus, and an adversary to 
Solomon. The three generations of Syrian kings 
may very well correspond with the Ca genera- 
tions of the kings of Judah, since Abijam, Asa’s 
predecessor, reigned for three years only. In place 
of Rezon in 1 K 1114 [Heb.*] B reads ‘Eopdu, Lue. 
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Ἡσρών, Pesh. 03901; and Klostermann regards 
jn Hezron as the original form of the name in 
both passages 11° 15%, C. F. BURNEY. 


HEZIR (710, either for ὙΠ ‘boar,’ or οἵ. New 
Heb. rn ‘apple’).—1. The 17th of the priestly 
courses (1 Ch 24"), 2, A lay family, which signed 
the covenant (Neh 10” [Heb.*4]). For the name 
ef. the inscription on the grave of the ‘sons of 
Hezir,’ dating from the lst cent. B.c. (see Driver, 
eat of Sam. p. xxiii). See GENEALOGY, III. 15. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HEZRO, HEZRAI (KethibAinsg, Keré 39 ;‘Acapal). 
—QOne of David’s thirty heroes (2 8 23%). He was 
a Carmelite, i.e. a native of Carmel, the modern 
Kurmul, in the hill-country of Judah (see CARMEL- 
ITE). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11%’) the reading of 
the Kethibh (Hezro) is retained, but the LXX 
supports the form Hezrai (Β Ἡσερέ: & “Heepal; A 
‘Acapal). J. F. STENNING. 


HEZRON (j5x9 and ji7s9).—1. A son of Reuben, 
ἦ.6, the eponyurous head of a Reubenite family, 
Gn 46°, Ex 614, Nu 269=1 Ch 5%. 


: 2. A son of Perez | 
and grandson of Judah, ὃ.6. the eponymous head of | appear to be accidental. 
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a Judahite family, Gn 461, Nu 264=Ru 418: 9, 1 Ch 
25. 9. 18 21.24.25 41 ‘This Hezron appears also in the 
NT in the genealogy of our Lord, Mt 1%, Lk 3 (in 
both of which passages AV following TR ᾿Εσρώμ 
has Zsrom. WH has in Mt'Eepdp, in Lk Ἑ σρών). 
The gentilic name Hezronites (3797) occurs in Nu 
26° referring to the descendants of No. 4 above, and 
in v.™ referring to those of No. 2. 
J. A, SELBIE. 
HEZRON (jinsn).—4. A town in the south of 
Judah (Jos 15°)=Hazar-addar of Nu 344, It ap- 
pears to be different from 2. Kerioth-hezron (ΠΡ 
js), Jos 15”, which is prob. identical with Hazor, 
No. 4. The name Hezron probably survives at 
Jebel Hadhireh, a mountain in the Tih desert 
N.W. of Petra. C. R. CONDER. 


HIDDAI (πὰ; B ‘Adaol and ‘Adpot;* A ‘A@@at).— 
One of David’s thirty heroes (28 23%). He is 
described as ‘ of the brooks [o’)n3, ‘ torrent-valleys Ἶ 
of Gaash,’ and probably lived in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Gaash (cf. Jos 19° 24%, Jo 2%) in the hill- 
country of Ephraim. Thenius and Wellh. prefer 
the alternative form Hurai ("hn; B Ovpel; A Ovdpi), 
which is given in the parallel list 1 Ch 1183, 

J. F. STENNING. 

HIDDEKEL (5p3n).—The name given to the Tigris 
in Gn 24, Dn 104. In the Sumerian or pre-Semitic 
language of Babylonia, the river was called Idikla 
and Idikna, which the Semitic Babylonians modi- 
fied into Diklat by dropping the initial vowel and 
affixing the Semitic feminine suffix. Diklat is the 
Diglit of Pliny (AN vi. 27) and the Dijlah of 
to-day. The ον ΝΒ assimilated the name to 
their own word ¢éigra ‘an arrow’ (see Strabo, xi. 
p- 529; Q. Curt. iv. 9. 16; Eust. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
v. 984), from which was derived the Gr. Tigris. 
It is possible that in the first syllable of Idikla we 
have the Sumerian id, ‘river.’ See further Del., 
Paradies, 110 £., 170 fi. A. H. SAYCE. 


HIEL (ὑπ ‘brother of God’ or ‘he whose 
brother is God.’ The name is a contraction of 
oxox Ahiel, and this form appears in LXX [᾿Αχειήλ 
Β, ᾿Αχιήλ A). Cf. opa for orax, and Pheen. na$on for 
nabons).—A Bethelite, famed as the rebuilder of 
Jericho, in the reign of Ahab (1 K 1653. He is said 
to have laid the foundations of the city at the cost 
of the life of Abiram his firstborn son, and to have 
set up the gates with the loss of his youngest son 
Segub; in fulfilment of Joshua’s curse pronounced 
against the rebuilder of Jericho (Jos 6°). The 
meaning of this statement possibly is that the 
builder sacrificed his sons, perhaps by enclosing 
them alive in the foundation and wall, in order to 
secure the prosperity of the city by this costly 
blood-offering. See FouNDATION. Or, the tradi- 
tion may have been that, through failure to perform 
such a rite, his eldest and youngest born sons were 
claimed by the offended deity at the initiatory and 
final stages of the building operations. For in- 
stanees, from various sources, of the widespread 
primitive custom of human sacrifice ‘in order to 
furnish blood at the foundations of a house or of a 
public structure,’ οἵ. H. C. Trumbull, The Thres- 
hold Covenant, p. 46 ff. It may be urged, however, 
that the language of 1 Καὶ 16** implies not a usual 
practice, but the occurrence of something involun- 
tary on the part of Hiel; e.g. that the death of 
his sons was the result of accidents during the 
building operations. C. F. BURNEY. 


HIERAPOLIS (Ἱεράπολις, in more classical form 
"Tepd Πόλις, and in ruder native Greek ᾿Τερόπολι5), 
a city on the north edge of the Lycus valley, 


* The rendering of B is not found at v.39 but after v.39, where 
it is out of place. Its omission in the first instance would 
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probably originally Lydian, but in the Roman 
period always reckoned to Phrygia, played a highly 
important part in the early history of Christianity. 
In the Bible it is mentioned only in Col 4 in 
association with Laodicea. Standing on the site 
on the north edge of the Lycus valley, one looks 
due south across the hollow valley about 6 miles 
to Laodicea on a slight rising ground, while 
Colossxe, about 12 miles distant to the south-east, 
is concealed by the low hills that separate the 
upper or Colossian glen from the lower or Laodicean 
glen of the Lyecus. MHierapolis, probably, was 
originally the ‘ Holy City’ of the tribe Hydrelitai, 
which possessed the north bank of the Lycus; and 
Kydrfira (i.e. Kydréla, Hydréla) in Herod. vii. 31 
is probably another name for it. It was marked 
out to the inhabitants by its marvellous medicinal 
hot springs as the place where divine power was 
plainly present. The water of these springs is 
strongly impregnated with alum (being on that 
account very useful for dyeing purposes), as 
Hamilton mentions, and it forms a caleareous 
deposit with extraordinary rapidity, so that the 
site is almost entirely covered with encrustation 
formed since the city was ruined, while the pre- 
cipitous rocks on the south side of the city, over 
which the water tumbles in many rivulets, have 
been transformed into the appearance of ‘an 
immense frozen cascade’ (Chandler).* Even more 
remarkable was the Ploutonion or Charonion, a 
hole just large enough to admit a man, reaching 
deep into the earth, from which issued a poisonous 
vapour, the breath of the realm of death. Strabo 
had with his own eyes seen sparrows stifled by this 
vapour. The city, though devoid of political 
importance, derived high social consequence and 
prosperity in the peaceful Ronan period from its 
religious character ; and here, as the special strong- 
hold of Satan, Christianity fixed itself from the 
first. The filling up of the Charonion, the dwell- 
ing place of the hostile power, may be plausibly 
attributed to Christian action in the 4th cent. 
From the NT narrative (Ae 19! and Col) it is 
clear that the Church in Hierapolis was founded 
through the influence diffused over Asia from St, 
Paul’s residence in Ephesus (perhaps by Timothy, 
Col 1). But later legends τ desert the Apostle 
Philip as the evangelist both of Tripolis (about 10 
miles to the north-west, and also in view) and of 
Hierapolis, in which the Apostle John also preached; 
and the Hierapolitan Echidna (i.e. the serpent- 
form in which the Phrygian god Sabazios was 
there and everywhere represented) is described as 
their special enemy. It appears well attested that 
Philip preached and resided in Hierapolis, and 
that he was buried there with his two dauglters, 
who were virgins, while a third daughter of his 
was married and buried in Ephesus (Eusebius, HE 
111. 31, quoting Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus about 
A.D. 190). Owing to mere confusion of name, Philip 
the deacon (who had four prophetic daughters, 
Ac 218) is connected by some authorities with 
Hierapolis ; but legend and an inscription t found in 
the city agree with the earliest historical autho- 
rity, Polycrates. The city, apparently, assumed 
for a time the name Philippopolis, for Tatianus, 
bishop of Philippopolis in Phrygia, at the Council 
of Chaleedon, A.D. 451, wasin all probability bishop 
of Hierapolis,g and so also Andreas of Philip- 
popolis in Phrygia in A.D. 692. ‘Ten Christian in- 
seriptions of Hierapolis are published; || two of them 
may perhaps be Jewish, if not Jewish-Christian. 
Probably, nowhere in Asia Minor was the oppo- 
sition between the native superstition and the 


* Whence the modern name Pambuk-Kalessi, ‘ Cotton Castle.’ 
ἡ See Bonnet, Narratio de miraculo Chonis patrato. 

ὦ See Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. pt. ii. p. 552. 

§ 10. i. pt. i, p. 5441. || 10. i. pt. ii, pp. 543-653. 


Christian religion so strongly accentuated as in 
Hierapolis. In greater cities, like Ephesus, political 
considerations came in to complicate the antagon- 
ism. But Hierapolis was important only as the 
home of religion; the native superstition is there 
revealed to us in its sharpest and most aggressive 
form, asthe worship of the mother goddess Leto (see 
DIANA) and her son Lairbenos (a form of Sabazios). 

The early coins of the city, until about the time 
of Christ, bear the ruder native name Hieropolis, 
while those of Augustus’ later period and all 
subsequent emperors have the more correct form 
Hierapolis ; the change of spelling shows that a step 
in the Hellenization of the city was made about 
that time (though private persons seem to have 
occasionally used the form //ieropolis much later).* 
The Christians preferred the form Hiterapolis.t 

In the apostolic period H. was a flourishing 
city, to whose medicinal springs numerous visitors 
flocked ; its prosperity lasted through the Roman 
period (as is shown by its rich coinage); and it 
easily recovered from such losses as that of the 
earthquake which probably injured it in A.D. 60 
(Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 27). Epictetus is the only 
important figure in literature connected witli 
Hierapolis. It was made by Justinian, if not 
earlier, a metropolis; and the north-west part of 
the great province of Phrygia Pacatiana was 
placed under it. The fact that several Christian 
martyrs were executed at Hierapolis§ shows that 
it was a leading city under the Empire, where the 
peeeuay! held trials. The Neokorate in the 
mperial religion was conferred on it by Caracalla 
about A.D. 215 (Athen. Mittheil. xix. p. 118). 


LITERATURE.—On the topography and history, see Hamilton 
and older travellers: a plan of the city is given by Tremaux, 
Voyage Archéol. en Asie Mineure ; fullest discussion in Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 84-120, 124 f., 
and 172-175 ; on the Christian Antiquities, p6. Ii. pp. 500 f., 545 ff.; 
and on the pagan religion in Hierapolis, pt. i. pp. 86-105, 133- 
140. See also J.G.C. Anderson in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
pp. 17, 411. The elaborate work on Hierapolis by Judeich, etc., 
announced for some years 88 in the press, has not yet appeared. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

HIEREEL (Ἰερεήλ), 1 Es 971.-—-The corresponding 

name in Ezr 107! is JEHIEL. 


HIEREMOTH (Ἰερεμώθ).----1. 1 Es 977. In Ezr 10% 
JEREMOTH. 2. 1 Es 9% In Ezr 10% JEREMOTH 
(Εν αὶ ‘and Ramoth’). 


HIERMAS (A ἸἹερμάς, B’lepud), 1 Es 9°°,—In Ezr 
10% RAMIAH. 


HIERONYMUS (Ἱερώνυμος).---Α Syrian officer in 
command of a district of Pal. under Antiochus V. 
Eupator, who harassed the Jews after the with- 
drawal of Lysias in B.c. 165 (2 Mae 12°). 


HIGGAION.—See PSALMS (Titles). 


HIGH, HIGHMINDED. — Iligh is occasionally 
used in the sense of ‘tall,’ as 1S 9? ‘From his 
shoulders and upward he was higher than any of 
the people’ (#23); Jth 107 ‘ For the mighty one did 
not fall by the young men, neither did the sons of 
the Titans smite him, nor high giants set upon 
him’ (ὑψηλοὶ γίγαντες). So occasionally in Shaks., 
as Merch. of Venice, V. 1. 163— 

‘A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy, 

Wo higher than thyself.’ 
From the literal sense, ‘high’ passes readily into 
certain figurative applications, but that which we 

* Corpus Inscr. Attic. iii. 129, 1. 29, and perhaps Acta Concit. 
Constantinop. A.D. 847, refer to this city, not Hieropolis near 
Sandykli. See Cities and Bishoprics, i. pt. i. pp. 87 2., 107, pt. 
ii, p. 681. 

f Cities and Bishoprics, i. pt. ii. p. 682, 

ἰ 7b. pt. i. pp. 108f., 121. 

§ Id. pt. ii. p. 494. 
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take as fig. would often to the religious conscious- 
ness of Israel be quite literal. See GOD, RELIGION, 
and compare the following passages: Ps 71° ‘ Thy 
righteousness also, Ὁ God, is very high’; 928 
‘But thou, LoRpD, art most high (RV ‘art on 
high’) for evermore’; Is 6! ‘IT saw also the LORD 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up’; 57” 
‘For thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity’; 2 Co 10° ‘Casting down imagina- 
tions and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God’ (πᾶν ὕψωμα) ; with 
many more. But in the foll. the fig. sense is com- 
plete, Dt 26° ‘ And the Lorp hath avouched thee 
this day to be his peculiar people... and to 
make thee high above all nations which he hath 
made, in praise, and in name, and in honour’; 
3227 ‘Our hand is high (RV ‘exalted’), and the 
Lorp hath not done all this’; ‘a man of high 
degree’ 1 Ch 1717 (nbyan ninp, text certainly cor- 
rupt), or ‘men of high degree’ Ps 629 (ὦν 33). ΟἹ, 
Lk 1016 Wye. ‘ that that is high to men, is abhom- 
ynacioun bifor god.’ So frequently in Shaks., as 
Two Gent. of Verona, I. iv. 106— 


‘Too low a mistress for so high a servant.’ 


In this way ‘high’ takes on an offensive mean- 
ing, emg iitys as Ps 1015 ‘ Him that hath an high 
look and a proud heart will not [ suffer’; Pr 21% 
‘An high look, and a proud heart, and the plowing 
of the wicked is sin’ (mryon, lit. as AVm, ‘ haughti- 
ness of eyes’); which can also be illustrated from 
Shaks., as J Henry VJ. Iv. vii. 39— 

‘Once I encountered him, and thus I said : 

‘*Thou maiden youth, be vanquished by a maid” ; 

But with a proud majestical high scorn, 


He answered thus: *‘ Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglot wench.’” 


Notice in this connexion the phrase ‘high call- 
ing,’ Ph 3%, lit. ‘calling upward’ (ἄνω κλῆσις) as 
RV, which is better than the ‘heavenly calling’ 
of Lightfoot and others, though that is the ulti- 
mate destination. 

In the phrase ‘high day’ we find two different 
meanings—(1) ‘great,’ practically equivalent to 
‘holy’ in Ad. Est 16%, Sir 339, Jn 1051, and (2) 
the same as modern ‘ broad,’ referring to the full 
light of day, in Gn 297, 

For Most High see Gop; for High Place see the 
following art.; for High Priest see PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES ; and for Highest Room (Lk 14° rpwro- 
κλισία) see TLOSPITALITY, House, Room. 

In Ro 11° [WH μὴ ὑψηλὰ φρονεῖν] and in 1 Ti 6!” 
the verb ὑψηλοφρονεῖν is tr* ‘to be highminded’ ; 
and in 2 Ti 34 the ptep. τετυφωμένος is tr? “ high- 
minded’ (RV ‘ puffed up’). Thus in all its oceur- 
rences in AV highminded has the bad sense of 
‘haughty,’ ‘overweening,’ its almost invariable 
meaning at the time. As Davies points out (Lidle 
Linglish, p. 207), Andrewes uses the word in a good 
(though not in the modern) sense when he says 
(Sermons, v. 50), ‘O that you would mind once 
these high things, that you would be in this sense 
high-minded,’ but it is plain that he is accom- 
modating the word to his purpose; elsewhere he 
uses it in the same senseas AV. Cf. Babees Book 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 98, ‘A hye mynded man thinketh 
no wight worthy to match with him.’ 

Highness, which, except in reference to persons 
of rank, is now displaced by ‘height,’ is found 
twice in AV, Job 31% ‘ For destruction from God 
was a terror to me, and by reason of his highness 
T could not endure’ (nxy ; RV ‘ excellency’ ; Amer. 

vV ‘majesty,’ which is Davidson’s word); and 
Is 13° 1 have commanded my sanctified ones, I 


have also called my mighty ones for mine anger, | 


even them that rejoice in my highness’ (my2 yy; 
vV ‘my proudly exulting ones,’ I} Vm ‘them that 
exult in my majesty’). Cf. 2 Co 10° Wye. (1388) 


‘And we distrien counsels, and alle highnesse 
that higheth it silf aghens the science of God.’ 
Fisher (on Ps 148) shows the word passing to its 
mod, sense: ‘ Blessd Lorde vouchsafe give us leve 
to speake unto thy -yghnes in this matter.’ 
Highway.—See WAY. J. HASTINGS, 


HIGH PLACE, ata pl. nina. LXX τὸ ὑψηλόν, about 56 t.; 
ἀβαμά, ἀββαμμώά (ἀβανά B, ἀββωνά A), Ezk 2025 τὰ ἀγαθά, 15 5814; 
ἄλσος, Jer 2618, Mic 3125 ἃ μωρτία τ: ΠΝΏΠ, Mic 15; βαιμιών, Jos 
1317; Βαμά, 1S 912.13.14.19. 25 105, 1 Ch 1639 ee Lag.), 2 Ch 113, 
A. Lag.; Βωμώθ, Jos 1817 Lag., 1 Ch 2129; Bouts, 1 § 1013, 
Pg 7858 (Jer 2618, Symm., Mic 312, Theod.); βωμός, Is 152 1612, 
Jer 731 3235 4895, Am 79, Hos 1083 ἔδαφος, Job 98; εἴδωλον, Ezk 
1616 5 ἔρημκος, Ezk 3623 θυσιωστήριον, 20h 143; ἰσχύς, Dt 3213: λίθος, 
2K 23153 μετέωρος, ἃ Καὶ 123 154, Lac.; οἴπκος τε, 2 K 238.13; 
στήλη, Lv 2630, Nu 2128 2241 $352; ῥ,ψηλός, Ps 18843 ὑψηλότατος, 
1 K 84; ὕψος, 2S 119.25 9934, Am 413, Mic 13 [npa~dy, Is 1414-- 
ἐπάνω]. In some other passages the LXKX renderings prob. rest 
on a different text from MT. 


I, The original signification of the word cannot 
now be exactly determined, but that it denoted 
‘high, rising ground’ is probable for the following 
reasons :—(a@) The corresponding word in Assyr, 
(Gamdatu, pl. bamdti) is said to mean ‘height.’ 
Del. (Assyr. wb.) renders ‘Héle (opp. Thal), 
gt-i-ru ba-ma-a-ti Feld und Hoéhen.’ (0) We read 
of people ‘going up’ to (1S 9 Ts 15?) and 
‘coming down’ from (18 10° 9%) a high place. 
(c) mp2 is used to explain ΠΡ Aya ‘high hill’ 
(Ezk 2025), : 

II. In poetical language the word is used quite 
generally to denote the mountain fastnesses of 
the land, which ensure dominion to their holder 
(Ezk 367). In this sense it is used of Israel (Dt 
$23 338”, Is 584; ef. 25 205%—-Ps 1833. Hab 3”): 
of God (Am 4, Mic 1°; cf. Job 98 ‘the waves,’ 
marg. ‘heights,’ RVm ‘high places,’ ‘of the sea’; 
cf. also Is 1412 ‘ heights,’ lit. ‘high places,’ ‘of the 
clouds,’ of the king of Babylon). But much more 
frequently it signifies ‘high places’ as places of 
religious worship. ‘That these were the customary 
and legitimate places of worship for the Isr. until 
the 7th cent. there is abundant evidence. Samuel 
was accustomed to sanction such worship by his 
presence and blessing (15 9-38-1419), They were 
situated on the outskirts of the city (1 S 9% 105 38), 
In the days of Solomon ‘the people sacrificed 
in the high places’ (1 Καὶ 32), Solomon himself, we 
are told, ‘sacrificed and burnt incense in the high 
places’ (1 K 33), and, in particular, at Gibeon 
‘the great high place’ (1 IK 34). The same is true 
of the reigns of Rehoboain (1 K 14%), Jeroboam 
(1 Καὶ 1251. 82. 13% 3233), Asa (1 Ια 1514), Jehoshaphat 
(1K 22%), Jehoash (2 K 12%), Amaziah (2 K 142), 
Azariah (2 K 154), Jotham (2 K 15%), Ahaz (2 Καὶ 
164), and Elijah laments bitterly that the local 
sanctuaries of J” had been destroyed (1 K 19% 14), 
True, the compiler of the bks. of Kings looks upon 
the worship at high places as a stain upon the 
covernment of these rulers, and sees in it addi- 
tional ground for condemnation of the apostate 
kings (e.g. Manasseh, 2 IX 21%), and one cause of 
the captivity of the northern tribes (2 K 17%); 
but this is due to his inability to recognize that 
a custom which in his own day was under the ban 
of the ceremonial law, had ever been legitimate 
in monarchiecal times. It may seem strange per- 
haps that in the Bks. of Kings this worship should 
meet with such condemnation, whilst in Samuel 
the many allusions to it are passed over unnoticed ; 
but this is explained by the fact that the editors 
of these books were ball warm by the theory that 
such worship at high places was lawful before the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple, but was inexcusable 
afterwards; cf. 1 K 3? ‘Only the people sacrificed 
in the high places, because there was no house 
built for the name of the Lord until those days.’ 
In the passages already cited, high places are 
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expressly mentioned, but in very many other cases 
the existence of sanctuaries of J” all over the 
country in the period before the establishment 
of the monarchy is presupposed, e.g. at Bochim 
(Bethel?) (ὅσ 2°), Ophrah (6533 87), Zorah (131-19), 
Shiloh (185, Bethel (2018 226 9)24), Mizpah (Jg 
201], 1S 7%, Ramah (7! 913), Gibeah (10° 14%), 
Gilgal (108 1115 13° 1574), Bethlehem (16? 20% %9), 
Nob (211), Hebron (28 157), Giloh (1513), and the 
threshing-floor of Araunah (28 24%). For a sane- 
tuary that was purely Israelite in origin, cf. that 
at Dan (Jg 18%). 

But, widespread as was the worship at the local 
high places, there were gradually developed ten- 
dencies towards a centralization of the worship of 
J”. It was very natural, for instance, that the 
sanctuary at which the ark was stationed should 
enjoy a certain pre-eminence over the surrounding 
high places. Thus Shiloh (18 15) and, at a later 
period, Jerus. no doubt overshadowed the neigh- 
bouring sanctuaries and attracted worshippers from 
a wide area. Again, the establishment of the 
monarchy indirectly favoured religious, as directly 
it brought about political, unity. And, lastly, in 
the worship at high places itself there lurked a 
danger which eventually brought about their over- 
throw. This danger was twofold. Many of the 
more important of the high places had been the 
sites of Can. shrines (Dt 127%, Nu 33°"). With 
the place of worship the Isr. had taken over also 
the symbols of worship, the JJazzébahs (see PILLAR) 
and the Ashérahs (wh. see). What was more likely 
than that the lascivious tendencies which had 
characterized the older forms of worship should 
lie hidden beneath these external symbols, and, 
defying expulsion, should burst forth from time 
to time into fresh vigour? Or, again, what was 
more probable than that J” should seem to be 
brought down to the level of the Can. gods, of 
whose shrines He had taken possession, and 
whose name He sometimes assumed, and so be- 
come confounded with them alike in outward 
worship and in moral characteristics? [For such 
confusion of J” with the Can. Baalim, cf. Hos 215.17 
and the proper names Jerubbaal (Jg 6°), Merib- 
baal (1 Ch 8*4), Beeliada (1 Ch 147); and see Moore 
on Jg¢ 653, with the references there given]. 


How real these dangers were may he learned from the vigor- 
ous way in which the prophets of the 8th cent. denounce the 
worship at high places as it existed in their own day. Cf., for 
the northern kingdom, Hos 108 ‘The high places of Aven, the 
sin of Israel shall be destroyed; the thorn and the thistle shall 
come up upon their altars’ (2, 4183.15.17 51 gs. 11 10]. 2.5 1011 132) ; 
Am 79 ‘The high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the 
sanctuaries of Israel shall he laid waste’ (44 δῦ 713 814). and 
for Judah see Mic 15 ‘What are the high places of Judah? are 
they not Jerusalem?’ (where, however, we should prohahly 
read, with the LXX, ‘sin’ for ‘high places’) (518 67). Micah, 
writing prohahly after the fall of the northern kingdom, de- 
clares that the sanctuary at Jerus. is destined to the same fate 
that has fallen upon the high places of the sister kingdom. 
‘Jerus. shall hecome heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of a forest,’ ζ.6, as the high places that 
have heen converted into waste forest-land hy the invading 
army (312=:Jer 2618 > cf. Ezk 802). 


It should be noticed that what these writers 
denounce is, not the worship at high places in 
itself, but the corruption that has contaminated 
the worship of J” at the local high places, and 
that they regard the approaching destruction of 
the high places, which they foretell, as part of a 
temporary loss of a national existence. Cf. Hos 3! 
‘Without king, and without prince, and without 
sacrifice, and without ephod or teraphim.’ The 
crowing feeling against the corrupted local sanc- 
tuary worship was no doubt fostered by the intro- 
duction of foreign cults by some of the kings. 
Thus Solomon, we read, built high places for 
Chemosh and for Molech (1 K 117), for Ashtoreth | 
(2 K 9313), Ahab built an altar for Baal (1 K 163-82). 


Manasseh did the same (2K 21°; ef. Jer 731 19°), 


For this corrupt state of things there were two 
possible solutions. There might be reformation, 
or there might be abolition combined with the 
centralization of the worship of J’ at Jerusalem. 
The latter was the course actually taken when 
the unifying tendencies of which we have spoken 
panes into maturity. The compiler of the Bks. 
of Kings ascribes it to Hezekiah (2 K 1823 21%), 
but there are reasons for doubting the accuracy 
of his statement. 2K 18 seems to be a later 
addition to the original passage; v.”* occurs in a 
section that is certainly of a late date; 21° is due 
to the compiler; Hezekiah’s reform, if historical, 
must have been singularly ineffective, for in the 
accounts of Josiah’s reformation we have no hint 
of earlier steps in the same direction; lastly, 
Isaiah betrays no hostility to the high places as 
such (ef. Wellh. Proleg. p. 46; Nowack, Hed. 
Arch. ll. 14; Montefiore, Hizb. Lects. p. 164; and, 
for a conservative view, Kittel, Hist. of the Heb. 
ii. 356). But, whatever may have been the action 
of Hezekiah with regard to the high places, the 
legislation of Josiah (B.C. 639-608) against them 
was carried through systematically and with thor- 
oughness. Inspired by the then lately promulgated 
(B.C. 621) law of Deuteronomy (ch. 12*° and freq.), 
the young kine caused the destruction of the high 
places throughout his dominions (2 K 235: 18-19), 
The idolatrous priests were apparently put to 
death (2 K 235), the priests of J” were to be allowed 
to come to Jerus., but not as sacrificing priests 
(2 K 23°); the worship of J” was henceforth to 
have its sole sanctuary at Jerusalem. 

A reformation so radical as that just sketched 
had of course its losses as well as its gains. The 
latter were seen in the sweeping away of a system 
that was polluting the very life-blood of the nation, 
and in the quickening impulse which it must have 
civen to political unification, and to the spread of 
a more spiritual conception of the national God. 
But the loss was very great. It was an age when 
the social and the religious instincts found expres- 
sion through the same channels, and the abolition 
of the local shrines must have affected everyday 
life in the rural districts in a hundred ways. For 
instance, from time immemorial all shedding of 
blood had been looked upon as sacrifice; now 
sacrifice was to be lawful only at Jerusalem. 
Again, many of the older local festivals would lose 
their importance now that there was no sanctuary 
round which they could revolve (cf. 1S 15 20° 252, 
28 13%), And, lastly, the abolition of the country 
priesthood, whilst it deprived a large class of the 
means of livelihood (Jg 17°), removed from their 
position the recognized educational authorities 
(Mic 3", Dt 33), and made no provision for any 
substitute. Still, the spontaneous religious feeling 
of the country districts needed outlets for their 
expression, and the loss of those ‘who handled 
torah’ had to be supplied. If the body ecclesiastic 
was to have its heart in Jerus., it needed also its 
main arteries throughout the country, and in time 
such were found for it. In the post-ex. community 
the synagogue (wh. see) with its worship of prayer 
supplied to some extent the place of the high place 
with its cycle of sacrifices, and the recognized 
teachers of the Levitical law took the place of the 
older provincial priests. 

Ut. The fortunes of the local high places thus 
briefly sketched from the historical books may be 
traced through the same stages in the legal codes. 
In the earliest legislation high places are not 
actually mentioned, but they are presupposed. 
Cf. Ex 20% ‘An altar of earth shalt thou make 
unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt- 
offerings, and thy peace-offerings, ὯὮΣ sheep and 
thine oxen: in every place where | record my 
name 1 will come unto thee and I will bless thee.’ 


HIGH PLACE 
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Cf. also Ex 22”, which presupposes the existence of 
local sanctuaries. In entire agreement with this 
the writers of the narrative portions of JE repre- 
sent the Patriarchs as erecting altars wherever 
occasion demanded. Thus, e.g., Abraham builds 
altars at Shechem (Gn 127), at Bethel (12° 13%), at 
Mamre (13:8), and on Mount Moriah (22°); Jacob 
sacrifices on the mountain of Gilead (3154), and 
builds altars at Shechem (33%) and at Bethel 
(35137). Tsaae does the same at Beer-sheba (46°) ; 
and Moses builds an altar at Rephidim (Ex 17"), 
and prescribes the erection of one on Mount Ebal 


. (Dt 27°; ef. Jos 859). 


When we reach the Great Code of the 7th cent. 
{[D=Deuteronomy] all this is altered. True, the 
compiler nowhere mentions by name the high 
places of J”, but his zeal for their removal betrays 
itself in every page of his work. All the sanctu- 
aries of Can. origin are to be destroyed (Dt 12-3), 
and for the Israelites there is to be but one place 
of sacrifice. ‘Ye shall not do so unto the Lord 
your God. But unto the place which the Lord 
your God shall choose... thither thou shalt 
come, and thither ye shall bring your burnt-offer- 
ings...’ (12*7). ‘Take heed to thyself that thou 
offer not thy burnt-offerings in every place that 
thou seest’ (1915 : cf. B21. 26 1423-25 15”? 16 5. 6. 15. 16 
118 180), 

Lastly, in the latest of the Pentateuchal Codes 
(P=Priestly Code) the one sanctuary is not so 
much inculcated as tacitly assumed (cf. Wellh. 
Proleg. p. 34). 

Iv. It has been said above that 23 originally 
signified ‘ high, rising ground,’ and it is probable 
therefore that the simplest form of high place was 
an altar on any slight elevation. They were 
situated generally, it may be supposed, near a 
city ; cf. 15 97° 10°. Close to the altar would be 
placed the Alazzébah and the Ashérah. Sometimes 
we find the high place distinguished from the altar 
(2 K 2335, Is 367, 2 Ch 148). Again, the high place 
is distinguished from the hill upon which it stood 
(Ezk 6%, 1 K 117 14%), In these passages the name 
seems to be transferred from the actual site to the 
apparatus for worship which stood upon it. In 
the vicinity of the altar were erected buildings for 
various purposes, the so-called ‘houses of high 
places’ (1 K 12% 1382, 2 K 2319). In the case of 
idolatrous high places, these sometimes contained 
an image of the god worshipped (2 Καὶ 173). With 
‘high place’ in this secondary sense of ‘ shrine’ or 
‘sanctuary’ we may compare those passages which 
speak of ‘high places’ in valleys (Jer 7#! 195 3235, 
Ezk 6°), or in cities (1 Καὶ 1372, 2 I< 17929 985), or ‘at 
the entering in of the gate’ (2 K 23°; ef. Ezk 16%). 
Cf. also Am 75, where it is synonymous with 
‘sanctuary’ (#392). In some of these cases it is 
probable that an artificial ligh place, with of 
course the necessary adjuncts, is intended. With 
this would agree the terms which are used of the 
destruction of ‘high places.’ So, e.g., ‘destroy’ 
(zk 63, 2 IKK 218; cf. Lv 26, Nu 33%, where a 
Fea na term is used), ‘ break down’ (2 KK 238-15), 
‘burn’ (2 Καὶ 23), 

In connexion with these local sanctuaries we 
find, in addition to the Mazzébahs and Ashérahs, 
also Epheds and. Teraphim (wh. see). So in Jg 175, 
18 915; cf. Jg 8%, Hos 3% That the former 
were Images used in consultation of J” is probable 
from 1 141? ™s- 23° 307. (See Moore on Jg 837). 
And in connexion with the Ephod we have the 
Urim and Thummim, or sacred lots for giving 
oracles, 15 14% (on the reading see Driver, ad loc.). 
For the priests of these high places see CHEMARIM, 
PRIEST. 

_ v. In four passages of OT the plur. of the word 
is used as a proper name. These are Nu 9119. 30. 


Nu 21% RVm ‘ Bamoth of Arnon,’ Jos 1317 Bamoth- | 


baal. In this connexion it is noteworthy that the 
word occurs twice upon the Moabite Stone. 
1, 3 ‘and I made this high place for Chemosh in 
QRHH.’ 
1, 27 ‘I built Beth Bamoth, for it was destroyed.° 


LITERATURE.—Wellh. Proleg. pp. 17-51 (Eng. tr.)}; Driver on 
Deut. 12! and pp. xliii-li; Baudissin, Studien, il. 256 ff.; W. R. 
Smith, ΟΤ ΟΣ 236 ff., 275, 360. For a theory as to the reason 
for the choice of high ground as a place of worship see W. R. 
Smith, AS! p. 470. W. C. ALLEN. 


HILEN (106), 1 Ch 6°°.—See Hoon, No. 4. 


HILKIAH Grepdn, mpon ‘J” is my portion,’ or ‘he 
whose portion is J”’).—4. The father of Eliakim, 
who was ‘over the household’ under Hezekiah 
(2 K 1g 56:.51. Ts 36 = 5 -ef.. 18. 22), 

2. The high priest in the reign of Josiah. He it 
was who found the book of the law in the temple, 
whilst the building was undergoing repair in the 
18th year of Josiah (B.c. 621). That this book was 
substantially the Bk. of Deuteronomy is generally 
acknowledged (see DEUTERONOMY). Hilkiah com- 
municated the news of his discovery to Shaphan 
the seribe, and this latter, having first made him- 
self acquainted with thc contents of tlie book, 
then read it before the king. Josiah was greatly 
moved upon hearing the threats and warnings of 
Deuteronomy against the introduction of idolatrous 
cults and the unrestricted worship of J” clsewhere 
than at the central sanctuary—‘the place which 
the Lorp God shall choose to put his name there’ 
(Dt 125). Immediately a deputation was formed 
by order of the king, consisting of Hilkiah and 
others, who proceeded to Huldah, the prophetess, 
to learn at her mouth the will of the Lord. Huldah 
predicted the certain fall of the kingdom of Judah, 
on account of the religious abuses which had been 
introduced under king Manasseh, but added that 
for Josiah’s sake a respite was to be granted, that 
he might not see the evil which J” would bring 
upon Jerusalem.* After receiving the message of 
the prophetess, the young king at once commenced 
active measures, and carried out the great religious 
reformation which is associated with his name (2K 
22 f.=2 Ch 85.455.) 

The nairative contains no suggestion by which a 
charge of fraud can be fastened upon Hilkiah, as 
though he had deposited the book in the temple 
and had then professed to make discovery of it, 
while all the time he was acquainted with the 
author of it, even if he were not himself the author. 
On the contrary, the simple and straightforward 
account of the repairs which were being carried out 
in the temple, and which led to the discovery, 
mekes the inference obvious that the high priest 
was previously unacquainted with the book, and 
that it must have been placed in the temple for 
safety some time previously, either during the 
troublous reign of Manassch, or during the earlier 
years of Josiah. 

3. The father of Jeremiah, and member of a 
ait! family at Anathoth (Jer 11). ἃ. The 

ather of Gemariah, who acted as ambassador from 
king Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 29%). 5. 6. 
Levites of the clan of Merari, 1 Ch 6* [Heb.*°] 26". 
7. A contemporary of Ezra, who stood at his right 
hand when he read the book of the law publicly 
(Neh 84). Probably, the same Hilkial is mentioned 
as one of the chiets of the priests who went up to 
Judea with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh 127 *), 
C. δ, BURNEY. 

HILL, HILL-COUNTRY.— ‘Hill’ is in AV the 
rendering of (1) ayia (always), (2) 19 (sometimes), 
(3) in Mt 5", Lk 4% (‘the brow of the hzlZ’) 9% of 

* Probably, Huldah’s speech has been to some extent 


amplified by a redactor of K in exilic times. See Krves, 
Books oF, 
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ὄρος (RV in 957 ‘mountain ’), and (4) in Lk 85 2330 of 
Bouvés (LX_X usu. for ayaa); it occurs also in 1 § 91} 
for πον (RV ‘ascent’),in Is 5! in ‘a very fruit- 
ful hill’ (the paraphr. rend. of the Heb. ‘a horn, 
the son of fatness ’—‘ horn’ being, as in Arab., fig. 
for a small isolated eminence), and in Ac 1732 for 
πάγος (RV ‘ Areopagus’). Hill stands also in RV 
for bay, a swelling or bulging place, in 2K 533, 
19 3244, Mic 48, 

‘ Hill’ is thus the most characteristic rendering 
of nyaa, a word which, coming from a root signify- 
ing to be convex (cf. yaa ‘ bowl,’ Aram. 9533} § hump- 
backed’), no doubt denotes properly (Stanley, Sin. 
and Pal, 188, 497) the large rounded hills, mostly 
bare or nearly so, so conspicuous in parts of Pales- 
tine, especially in Judah. Several places situated 
on such hills derived their names from the cireum- 
stance, as " Gibeah of Saul,’ ‘ Gibeah of Phinehas,’ 
‘ Gibeah of the Foreskins,’ ete. (see under GIBEAB) ; 
cf. the hill of Moreh (or of the Teacher) Jg 71, the 
hill of God (Gibeah) 18 10°, the Atl? of Hakflah 
1 § 2319 961-3, the Azl? of Ammah 2 § 2%, the Ail of 
Gareb Jer 31%, also 1S 61, 2S 6*4 § the hill’ (near 
Kiriath-jearim)—all localities so called from the 
same marked topograpliical feature. Zion, it may 
be noticed, though sometimes termed a ‘hill’ in 
AV, RV (as Ps 2° 37 151), is in the Heb. regularly 
a ‘mountain’ (13); it is spoken of as a aya3 only 
Is 108? 313 (in both || ‘mountain’), Ezk 34°; cf. 
Zeph 1%, Hills of the same kind were also a 
favourite spot for the idolatrous rites of the 
Canaanites, which the Israelites were sometimes 
only too ready to take partin: the standing phrase 
is ‘on every high Az, and under every spreading 
tree’ (LK 14%, 2K 17, Jer 2” al.; cf. Dt 12?, 
Hos 48, Is 65’, Jer 1377, Ezk 9038 etc.). Notice that 
nyaa is also the term used in Ex 17%. A recollec- 
tion of what a ay22 was adds force to Isaiah’s pic- 
ture of every high hill being fertilized by ‘streams 
and water-courses’ in the ideal future (8025), yz is 
never used for a range of mountains (like 19); but 
it often stands in poet. parallelism with ‘moun- 
tain.’ See e.g. Gn 4955, Is 27, 30!" 40% 15 4115 

The passages in which ‘hill’ stands for 77 may 
next be considered. 17 is a much more general 
term than my23: it may be applied to what we 
should call a mountain-range, to a simple ‘ moun- 
tain,’ and also to a block of elevated country (as 
the central part of Palestine). It thus no doubt in 
particular cases may correspond to what we should 
term a ‘hill’; but 1t lacksthe definite and distinct 
characteristics of the my23. Its being represented 
by ‘hill’ in AV is sometimes a source of confusion. 
Thus the ‘hill’ of Ex 24! is the ‘mount’ of 
vv. 12 13 15 ate. ; the ‘hill’ of Nu 14#-%, Dt 14) 4 is 
the ‘mountain’ of Nu 14%, Dt 14%; 1K 11" the 
‘hill’ in front of Jerusalem is the ‘mount’ of 
Olives ; the ‘hill’ of Zion in Ps 2%, and the ‘ holy 
hill’ of 34 15! 43° 99° (cf. 24° 681%), is the ‘mount’ 
Zion of other passages. Other passages in which 
‘mount’ or ‘mountain’ would have been better 
than ‘hill’ are Gn 7:95 (see v.”), Dt 87114, Jos 15° 
1s 4, Je 2 it’, 15 26" 26", 2S 155: 16" 019 
1 K 167 33. 24 (of Samaria, see Am 4! 61 AV), 2033. 28 
2217, 2 K 19 451] (see v.**), Ps 187 6815- 16 (of the great 
range of Jebel Hauran) 8010 953 975 988 10.410 18. 18. 32 
1911, Lk 9* (see v.*8), In the great majority of 
these passages the correction has been made in 

δὴ 


bey, which is represented by ‘hill’ in RV οἵ 
2 Καὶ 5%, Is 324, Mic 48, was also (with the art.) the 
name of the bulging side of Zion on the S. of the 
Royal Palace (see OPHEL): thisis probably alluded 
to in Is 3214, Mic 4°; in 2 K 5” the name is applied 
to some similarly shaped spot in Samaria (cf. 
Mesha’s Inscr. 1. 22).—‘ Hill’ is never, it may be 
added, to be understood in RV in the common 
English sense of an ascent, and only twice in AV 


HINGE 


(1S 9", 28161): the Heb. for this is aby (‘ going 
up,’ or ‘ ascent’). 

Hill-country occurs in AY 4 times, Jos 13° 214 
(for 1), and Lk 19-8 (for ἡ ὀρεινή [often in LXX 
for w7]); also Jth 1° 953 47 516%", In RV the 
term has been employed much more frequently. 
As was remarked above, the Heb. sis used not only 
of a single mountain, and of a range of mountains, 
but also often of a mountainous tract of country, 
esp. the elevated mountain tract, which forms, as 
it were, the backbone of Palestine, gradually rising 
from the plain of Jezreel on the N., sloping down 
on the E. and W. to the Jordan Valley and the 
Mediterranean Sea, respectively, and terminating 
(approximately) in the 8S. in the neighbourhood of 
Beersheba. In AY, 13, in this application, is 
usually rendered ‘mountain(s)’ or ‘mount,’—in 
neither case very suitably, ‘mount’ especially (as 
in ‘ Mount Ephraim,’15S 11} and frequently) suggest- 
ing a single eminence (as Mount Ararat, Mount 
Etna, Mount Zion, etc.), and not a tract of moun- 
tainous country. Accordingly, ‘ hill-country,’ the 
phrase already used in the AV of Jos 13°21", has 
in RV been generally substituted in all these cases. 
Thus Dt 17 19. 30 ‘the hill-country of the Amorites,’ 
and 1? ‘the hill-country ’ (both of the high central 
cround of Canaan): so Jos 9! 108 # 11% 16 128, Two 
parts of this ‘ hill-country,’ which are frequently 
particularized, are the ‘ hill-country’ of Ephraim 
(Jos 1715 16, 18 195° 207 9121 4.306 88 Jg 327 4s 74 10} 
vet 155:15 1S Fo 14%, 28 2", 1 ἀξ 105 
2 K 5? 191. 16.18 2 Ch 134 158 194: in Jer 41 319 50 
‘the fills of Ephraim’); and the ‘hill-country’ of 
Judah (Jos 11%! 207 2112, 2 Ch 273, Lk 1%; ef. v.%, 
Jos 1812, Jg 1°, 1S 234), the latter forming a 
clearly defined part of the territory of Judali (opp. to 
the ‘lowland,’ the ‘ Negeb,’ and the ‘ wilderness’), 
the cities of which are enumerated in Jos 15%-® (cf. 
Jer 324 33 ‘the cities of the hill-country’; and 
see JUDAH). We also have the ‘hill-country’ of 
Naphtali (Jos 20’), as well as of the Ammonite 
territory (Dt 2°’), and of Gilead (812), on the E. of 
Jordan. G. A. Smith (HGHL 53) objects to the 
rendering ‘ hill-country,’ on the ground that the 
Central Range of Palestine was recognized by the 
Hebrews as forming a single block, which they 
called accordingly not by a collective name but 
by a singular name, the mountain. The observa- 
tion is, no doubt, correct; but ‘the mountain’ 
would in English have been so strongly suggestive 
of a single eminence that it could hardly be 
considered a preferable rendering. 

5. R. DRIVER. 

HILLEL ($n ‘he hath praised’; cf. the name 
in New Heb. of the well-known Rabbi Hillel).— 
The father of the judge Abdon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim (Jg 1213. 15), 


HIN.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
HIND.—See HART. 


HINGE (vs zir, Arab. s@ir, a pivot).—There 
seems to have been anciently only one kind of 
hinge in Syria, the pivot and socket. Doors of 
houses in Lebanon are made of wood, and gener- 
ally the pivots on which the doors turn are 
projections of a piece of wood which runs the 
whole length of the door, and is called the stydr. 
The pivots themselves are called by the carpenters 
sis, and are always of wood; they turn generally 
in sockets of iron, but sometimes a hole is made 
in a stone for the lower socket, and one is bored 
in the lintel for the upper. 

On the east of the Jordan, in the Hauran, 
ancient buildings have been found in which the 
doors are made of one slab of stone, the projecting 
pivots being of stone also. The sockets are holes 
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bored in the stone lintel and threshold. In 1 Ik 7° 
ns is the socket. 
ancient door socket [of Sargon 1.] see Hilprecht, 
Liccent Researches in Bible Lunds, γ». 93). 


DOORS OF LUBANON IIOUSES, SHOWING PIVOTS AND LOCK. 


The ancient Egyp. hinge consisted of a socket 
of metal with a projecting pivot, into which the 
corner of the door was inserted. This kind is not 
common in Syria. W. CARSLAW. 


HINNOM, VALLEY OF, also called Valley of 
the Son of H., Valley of the Children of H. (a37 °3 
Jos 15% 1816. Neh 11°; elsewhere [except in 2 K 
23", where Kethibh has ‘a 12 13] always ‘wa ἢ 
Jog 15% 18, 2 Ch 28? 335, Jor 781. 85. 19%6 ϑ085). 
Hinnom is mentioned in the OT invariably in eon- 
hexion with the term gai [construct g/] (ravine), 
the Kidron being called xahel, and the vale of 
Rephaim ‘émet. It seems probable that gai de- 
notes the channel or course through whieli water 
may make its way in the hills, and thus in Pales- 
tine becomes a ravine in the mountains: but the 
word eannot by itself be taken to mean any par- 
ticular nature of ravine. It is used, in contradis- 
tinction to mountains, to denote valleys or depres- 
Slons (Is 402). 

Nahel is the exact equivalent of the modern 
widy. See BRoox. It is used of the dcep gorges 
of the rivers Arnon and Jabbolx, and of the shallow 
sandy stream of the ‘river of Egypt’? (Wady el- 
‘Arish), 

Linck is a broad vale fit for flowers (Ca 22), for 
corn land (Ps 65"), for battlefields (Job 392) ‘and 
chariots (Is 227), 
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It has been suggested by Bireh (PHFS?#, 1878, 


(For a good illustration of an | p. 179) that these three names represent the three 


valleys whicli eneompass Jerusalem, east, centre, 
and west, in the order they are given in the OT, 
viz.:—nahal, Kidron ; gai, Tyropwon or Hinnom ; 
‘emek, NKephaim; but, unfortunately, this easy 
solution of a very difticult question does not 
satisfy the conditions. 

Although the same appellative is used in the OT 
for a partieular portion of a valley, there seems no 
reason against the various leneths of a valley being 
called nehal, gat, and ‘Grek in suecession accord- 
ing to the requirements of the ease; and it is 
obvious that when the branches of a valley have 
these different names, the portion below the june- 
tion must differ in name from one or other of 
them. Stanley (SP, Appendix, p. 482) points out 
that in L$ 113 ὥπο and get seem to be used eon- 
vertibly, and suggests that the ‘éinek ‘of the 
terebinth’ contracted into a gai in its deseent 
towards the plain of Philistia. It is sugvested 
that in this ease the ‘émek ‘of the terebinth’ 
(Valley of Elah) was the designation of the valley 
generally, while the separate portions were termed 
gai, ete., according to their character. At the 
present day the Arabs are in the habit of giving 
descriptive names to each reach of a valley, in 
addition to the general name for the whole valley. 

Whatever view is taken of the position of the 
valley of Hinnom, all writers coneur in its extend- 
ing to the junction of the three valleys of Jeru- 
salem below Siloam, z%.c. there must. be one spot 
below Siloam which all agree in making a portion 
of the valley of Hinnom. It is suggested that the 
valley of Hinnom does not end here, but is the 
name of the whole valley (MWady en-Niér), extend- 
ing from the north of Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. 
The point, then, which requires to be cleared up is 
whether it is the east valley or Aidron, the centre 
valley or Tyropwon, or the west valley or IVddy 
er-Liubabeh. 

It is stated (Neh 1130) that on the return of the 
ehildren of Judah after the Captivity, they ‘en- 
camped from Deersheba unto the valley of Hinnoni’ 
—whiere the gat of Hinnom may be the IVdédy en- 
Név, extending from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. 
The valley of H. was near the gate Harsith of 
Jerusalem (Jer 19°), which in AV is ti* ‘east 
gate’ (AVm ‘sun gate’), and in RVm ‘gate of 
potsherds.’ It is stated (1 Ch 4°) that the potters 
‘dwelt with the king for his work,’ possibly near 
the king’s palace at the southern side of the 
temple near the water gate, above the IKidron. 

The word gai is also used for the ‘valley gate’ 
(2 Ch 26°, Neh 218. 15 3), whieh appears to have 
been on the west side of Jerusalem: above the 
Tyropeon valley near the present Jaffa gate. 

The valley of Hinnom 15 mentioned in connexion 
with the boundary-line between Judah and Len- 
jamin (Jos 168 1510), but otherwise principally with 
reference to the abominable rites and ceremonies 
of the Ammonites, The high plaees of Tophet 
and Baal, where children were passed through the 
fire to Molech (Jer 7°! 32%), were built in this 
valley. Ahaz and Manasseh burnt incense and 
passed their children through the fire to Molech 
(2 Ch 28% 33%). This practice was perhaps toler- 
ated in Jerusalem by Solomon (1 Κα 117, Josiah 
defiled Tophet in order to prevent these horrible 
rites from being earried out there; and from the 
allusion to the graves of the children of the people 
(2 1K 23%-2°) it would appear that 1t was near the 
eommon burial-place. It was to receive the name 
of the ‘ Valley of Slaughter’ in time to come (Jer 
782 1912), 

According to Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and others 
(following Kimehi), there were perpetual fires kept 
up in this valley for consuming dead bodies oi 
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criminals and carcases of animals, and the refuse 
of the city; and this may be accepted (but see 
Robinson, BRP i. 274) as the most probable 
method of disposing of the immense masses of 
refuse which required to be destroyed for the sake 
of the health of the city (Rosenmiiller, Biblische 
Geogr. I. i. pp. 156, 164). 

The Tahnudists place the mouth of hell in the 
valley of H. ‘There are two palm trees in the 
valley of Hinnom between which a smoke ariseth 
—and this is the door of Gehenna’ (see Barclay, 
Citu of the Great King, p. 90, and art. GEHENNA). 
In this sense it was used by our Lord (Mt 5” 1038, 
ete.). Jerome (Comm. in Jer. 7°!, and on Mt 1038) 
describes Tophet as a pleasant spot in the valley of 
Hinnom, with trees and gardens watered from 
Siloam, lying at the foot of Moriah (1.6. in the 
gardens below Siloam at the junction of the cast 
and west valleys). 

Stanley (Sin. and Pal. p. 172) suegests that the 
ravine (gai) was named Ge Ben Hinnom, or Ge- 
Hinnom, after some ancient hero who had enecaniped 
there, and that from this was formed the word 
Gehenna. In the Mohammedan traditions the 
name Gehenna is applied to the valley of the 
Kidron (Ibn Batuteh, 124; Le Strange, Pal. under 
the Moslems, p. 218). Stanley further points out 
(dtecov. of Jerus. xiv.) that the valley of ΤΊ. in- 
cludes, if it is not identical with, the glen of the 
Kidron east of the city. ‘This appears to follow 
beyond question from Jer 19"; and it agrees, not 
only with the Mussulman nomenclature, but with 
almost all the biblical indications on the subject, 
and especially with the word Ge-hinnom.’ 

The point which now requires clearing up is the 
identification of one of the three valleys which 
encompass Jerusalem as the valley of Hinnoni. 
From En-rogel, ‘the border went up by the valley 
of the son of H. unto the side of the Jebusite 
southward (the same is Jerusalem); and the 
border went up to the top of the mountain that 
lieth before the valley of H. westward, which is at 
the uttermost part of the vale of Rephaim north- 
ward’ (Jos 158). ‘And the border went down to 
the uttermost part of the mountain that licth 
before the valley of the son of [I., which is in the 
vale of Rephaim northward, and it went down to 
the valley of H., to the side of the Jebusite south- 
ward, and went down to En-rogel’ (Jos 18'*). In 
considering the direction of the valley of Hinnom 
south of the city of Jebus, it must be recollected 
that though we know tlie limits of ancient Jeru- 
salem, on east, west, and south, by tlie deep valleys 
that begirt it, we do not know for certain what 
portions of it comprised the city of Jebus, and 
there is considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject owing to the many very difficult points 
which are not yet cleared up; in fact, the only 
solution appears to be derived from considering the 
dual condition of the ancient city to which refer- 
ences appear constantly in OT and early writings. 

The following points seem to be concurred in 
generally :-— 

(1) That the temple mount (Moriah) is the 
eastern hill on which the Dome of the Rock now 
stands. 

(2) That the city of David as mentioned in the 
Book of Nehemiah is on the spur of Ophel south 
of the temple area and extending to Siloam. 

(3) That the Akra of tle Maccabees and Jose- 
phus is either north or north-west of the temple 
area. 

(4) That the upper part of the city, the modern 
Zion, is the φρούριον or upper market-place of 
Joseplius, taken into the city by king David, and 
not necessarily a part of the ancient city Jcbus. 

A very brief summary of the information con- 


cerning Jerusalem is necessary to clear up this |! 


question as to Hinnom. It appears to be con- 
elusively proved by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, that 
as far back as the year B.c. 1400, or prior to the 
time of the Judges, Jerusalem or Jebus was known 
as Urusalim (the element Uruw being indicated 
by tlle Sumerian ideogram uru=‘ city’ (Hommel, 
AHT p. 201). ‘Jebus, which is Jerusalem,’ is first 
spoken of in OT in the account of the spies (Nu 13”, 
Jos 11%) as ‘the Jebusite in the mountains,’ and 
in the Book of Joshua (15%) is allotted to Judah, 
and (18%) also to Benjamin. It is stated that 
neither the clildren of Judah nor the children of 
Benjamin could drive out the Jebusites, and that 
they dwelt with them there. It would appear, 
therefore, either that Jerusalem was common to 
both tribes, or that a portion was allotted to each, 
or that different writers reckoned it differently. 
Lightfoot, quoting from the Talmud, states (Pro- 
spect of Jerusalem), ‘ For most part of the courts 
were in the portion of Judali; but the altar, porch, 
temple, and most holy place were in Benjamin.’ 
{t was reserved for king David to capture the 
stronghold of Zion, and the 710 or citadel. It 
is stated (28 5’=1 Ch 115), ‘Nevertheless, David 
took the stronghold of Zion: the same is the city 
of David.’ The going up of Joab by the ‘gutter’ 
or watercourse, related subsequently, may have 
been a separate assault on another part of the 
city. Josephus evidently favours this view, for he 
says that David began the siege, and that he 
took the lower city (τὴν κάτω πόλιν) by force, but the 
citadel (ἄκρα) held out, and that it was taken by 
Joab (Ant. V. ii. 2, Vil. ili. 1). If the stronghold 
of Zion may be accepted as the lower city of 
Josephus, and Millo as the Akra or citadel which 
Joab took, all difficulties concerning the passages 
appear to vanish. 

The difference between the stronghold of Zion 
and tlie citadel of Millo seems to be accentuated 
in the following passages :— 

© And David dwelt in the stronchold (mézuidah), 
and called it, The city of David. And David 
built round about Millo and inward’ (28 59). 
‘And he built the city round about, from Millo 
even round about; and Joab repaired the rest 
of the city’ (1 Ch 11%). Miullo is mentioned as 
separate from the walls of the city also in the 
following passages, 1 Ix 9 #4 11°”, 2 Ch 32°. The 
meaning of Afidlo is given in QPL as rampart, and 
by Gesenins (Zex.) as a rampart or mound, built 
up and filled with stones or earth. Lightfoot 
says, ‘Millo, which was an outward place and the 
suburb of Zion, distinguished and parted from 
Zion by a wall, yet a member of it and belonging 
to it.? Williams (Holy City, part ii. p. 43) says, 
‘It must never be forgotten that Jerusalem was 
originally two distinct cities united together by 
David.’ Stanley has pointed out that the strong- 
hold, fort or castle, of Zion, in all the passages 
(2S 57% 1% 1 Ch 115: 7 16), represents the Hebrew 
words méztidah (a1%2) or mégdd (139), the root 
meaning a lair whence hunters seek their prey, 
and to which they can flee as unto a safe retreat 
(Gesen.); the word itself denoting the top or 
summit of a mountain, or mountain castle. ‘This 
word in the LXX is tr? in all these instances as 
ἡ περιοχή. Grove has also pointed out that AZ2lo 
is rendered in every case (except 2 Ch 32°) by the 
LXX as ἡ ἄκρα (the citadel), which they employ 
nowhere else in the OT. This word ἡ ἄκρα is also 
used both by Josephus and the Book of Maccabees 
for the fort or citadel overlooking the temple to the 
north-west, during the struggle with the Mace- 
donian adherents of Antiochus, which was at last 
razed and the rocky hill levelled by Simon Mac- 
cabeeus (Jos. Ané. XII. vi. 7; BJ ν. iv. 1; but cf. 
1 Mac 1% 1436), Sayce (PHFSt, 1888, p. 214) also 
points to a ‘stronghold of Zion’ on the lower hill 
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taken by David before he stormed the Jebusite 
citadel on the upper hill ; * and states further, ‘ The 
dual form Jerushalaim, which apparently goes 
back to the time of the Maccabees, probably 
refers to the old division of Jerusalem into the 
lower city and the temple-hill.’ The whole testi- 
mony appears, therefore, to be in favour of a 
Jerusalem separated into two portions—one called 
the lair or stronghold, which is the city of David, 
the other called the Millo or citadel. Now, the 
Book of Nehemiah clearly seems to place the city 
of David on the spur of Ophel south of the temple, 
above Siloam (Neh 3% 12%"). Again, Josephus, 
while placing ἡ ἄκρα (the citadel) to the north- 
west of the temple, also speaks of the lower part 
of the city being taken by David, and places it 
near Ophel. The Books of Maccabees speak of the 
same citadel (ἡ ἄκρα) as Josephus does, and call 
the temple mount Sion (1 Mac 47 55, It there- 
fore appears, that to accept the Ophel spur as the 
city of David or Zion, and the high ground east of 
the holy sepulehre as the Millo or citadel of the 
ancient Jerusalem, will satisfy the various data in 
the OT, the Books of Maccabees, and Josephus. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion that the boundary- 
line between Judah and Benjamin, which went up 
the valley of Hinnom, was drawn south of either 
pie ae of Ophel or of the citadel (ἡ ἄκρα), or of 
oth. 

The next point to ascertain is the position of 
En-rogel; and this seems comparatively easy, as 
there appears to be a consensus of opinion at the 
nara day that it corresponds to the copious 

irgin’s Fountain. It is the only known fountain 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The Bir Eydb is a 
well and not a spring, the water being 70 to 80 ft. 
below the surface of the ground in summer. In 
a land where there are so few springs, this alone 
ought to identify it. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
close to the stone Zehweileh, which Ganneau has 
identified as the stone Zoheleth, which is close to 
En-rogel (1 K 1°), This position of En -rogel 
satisfies the requirements of the two passages 
(2 5 177, 1K 19). Josephus describes it in two 
passages (Ant. VII. xiv. 4, IX. x. 4) as close to 
the royal gardens, and the Book of Nehemiah 
places the kine’s garden near Siloam (Neh 3%), 
The Virgin’s Fountain also appears to be Gihon- 
in-the-valley (Siloam being Gihon). Thus Heze- 
kiah stopped the upper outlet at the Virgin’s 
Fountain (Gihon) and brought it through the 
rock to Siloam (2 Ch 32%) to the west side of the 
city of David, the city of David being on Ophel. 

The third point to ascertain is the general position 
of the ‘mountain that lieth before the valley of ἢ. 
westward.’ Assuming thatthe fountain of Nephtoah 
is identified with ‘Ain Lifta, about 24 miles to the 
north-west of Jerusalem, the mountain which lieth 
before the valley of Hinnom westward appears to 
be the high ground immediately north of Jerusalem, 
which, though not exactly a mountain, is the 
highest ground in the neighbourhood, from which 
valleys start in all directions to the Mediterranean 
and Dead Sea. The site of the Russian hospice 
may be said to occupy the position of this moun- 
tain. The line of boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin may now be traced from En-shemeslh 
(east of Jerusalem) to En-rogel, thence up the 
valley of Kidron to a point opposite to the southern 
side of the temple, thence across the temple courts 
south of the temple, and up the valley on the 
south side of Akra to the Jaffa gate, and thence 
north by the Russian hospice to Lifta. Under 
this disposition the valley of Kidron becomes the 


* On the other hand, it may be maintained that 2 8 58 simply 
describes the manner of tbe conquest of v.7, and that ‘Zion’ 
was the Jebusite stronghold, The passage is certainly ambigu- 


valley of Hinnom; but it is suggested, that while 
the Kidron is only the name for the small narrow 
portion of the valley east of the temple, the valley 
of Hinnom is the name of the whole valley reach- 
ing from near the Russian hospice to the Dead Sea, 
which is now called Wddy en-Né&r or the Valley 
of Fire. ‘The head of this valley of Hinnoim or 
Kidron commences near the Jafia road, a mile and a 
half north-west of Jerusalem, and runs along the 
northern side of the Tombs of the Kings’ (Recovery 
of Jerus. p. 291). Thus the boundary-line, after 
leaving the valley of H. on the east of the temple, 
again approaches it north-west of Jerusalem at 
the highest point of the land, z.¢. to the ‘ top of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom 
westward’ (Jos 15°). 

As all writers appear to concur in considering 
that the position of Tophet in the valley of 
Hinnom was in the vicinity of Siloam, near the 
junction of the three valleys which are about 
Jerusalem, on the level ground there, it seems 
quite immaterial, so far as Tophet is concerned, 
which of those valleys was flinnom, and the 
interest in this matter lies in the question, already 
answered, connected with the topography of Jeru- 
salem as to the position of the city of David. 

A brief description is here given of these three 
valleys— 

(1) The Kidron Valley will alone suit the require- 
ments of Jos 15° 1816. if En-rogel is to be accepted 
as identical with the Virgin’s Fountain in the 
Kidron, as from thence the line ‘went wp by the 
valley of the son of Hinnom.’ This identification 
allows of the partition of Jerusalem between 
Judah and Benjamin, and suits the requirements 
of OT, Books of Maccabees, Josephus, Talmud- 
ists, Jerome, and Jewish and Arab tradition. It 
also meets the requirement of Jos 15° and 18", 
under which the boundary-line twice approaches 
the valley of Il.,—first at En-rogel, and secondly 
at the top of the mountain before the valley of 
Hl. eastward. Against this identification is the 
use of the word gai in counexion with the valley 
gate; but this objection is involved in the identifica- 
tion itself of the nahal Kidron and the gai Hinnom 
as one and the same. 

(2) The centre valley (or Tyropceon of Josephus), 
reaching from near the Jaffa gate or the Damascus 
gate to Siloain, has been identified by W. R. 
Sinith (Hneye. Brit.® ‘ Jerusalem’), Sayce (PEFSt, 
1883, p. 218), Birch (PHFS¢, p. 179), and Schwartz 
(Das i . L. p. 190), as the valley of Hinnoim. This 
appears to necessitate the Bir νῶν being identified 
as En-rogel, although Birch expressly states that, 
the Virgin’s Fountain is En-rogel. The line pass- 
ing up the Tyropeeon Valley separates the eastern 
mount from the western, and thus places part of 
the city, but none of the temple courts, in Judah. 
The difficulty about adopting this valley as the 
valley of H. is that it exists only in Jerusalem. 
It begins at the Damascus gate or at the Jafia 
gate, and ends at the pool of Siloam. It is an 
important division in the city of Jerusalem, but 
it 15 very insignificant compared with the valleys 
to east and west of the city. It cannot fulfil either 
of the conditions of extending as far as the moun- 
tain that leth before the valley of H., or as far as 
the ‘émek where Tophet was: a glanee at the ma 
or model will show that it is a geographical impossi- 
bility to consider the gardens below Siloam as part 
of the central valley. These gardens clearly be- 
long to the junction of the east and west valleys. 
There is thus no part of the central valley where 
the high places of Tophct and Baal could have been 
built. 

(3) The identification of the Wddy er-Rubdbech 
as the valley of H. has hitherto been generally 


| bus. accepted among Western writers, though Jewish 
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Arab tradition is against it. This valley com- 
mences as an ‘émek to the north-west of Jerusalem, 
and fulfils the condition of reaching ‘ the mountain 
which lieth over against the valley of H. to the 
westward’; it passes W.S.W. towards the “εἶ 
gate, then to south, and again trends round to the 
west and joins the Kidron near Siloam, thus com- 
assing Jerusalem tothe west and south. Two 
arge reservoirs are built in it—the Birket Mamilla 
above, and the Birket cs-Sultén below the Jaffa 
gate; its description in detail is given in the 
article JERUSALEM. At the junction of this valley 
with the Kidron it again forms an ‘émez or fields 
(Jer 31%) But to identify the Wddy cr-Rubdbch 
with the valley of H. appears to require En-rogel 
to be located at the Bir Hyaéb, and the whole of 
Jerusalem to be in Benjamin. 

The junction of the east and west valleys can- 
not be considered to belong to one valley more 
than the other, and, so far as localizing Tophet, 81] 
will allow that the valley of H. extended to this 
junction. It is stated by Jeremiah (733) that the 
valley of H. in the vicinity of Tophet shall be 
called the ‘valley of slaughter,’ ‘for they shall 
bury in Tophet till there be no more place’; later 
on he prophesies (31%), ‘and the whole valley 
(‘émek) of the dead bodies, and of the ashes, and 
all the fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the 
corner of the horse gate to the east, shall be holy 
unto the Lord.’ This secms clearly to point to 
the ground stretching from above the Virgin’s 
Fountain to the Bir Eyfb, including the mouth 
of WA&dy er-Rubibeh. Now, this land is here 
described as ‘émex, although Kidron is termed a 
nithal, and the valley of H. (wherever located) is 
termed a gait. This ground is also called fields 
(shédémoth, Jer 8149 [Keré}), and the ‘king’s garden’ 
by Siloam (Neh 3), probably the same as the 
king’s dale (‘émek), where Absalom raised a pillar 
(25 18%), stated by Josephus (Anz. VII. x. 3) to 
be 2 furlongs from Jerusalem. Josephus also 
relates that the ‘king’s paradise’ or ‘ garden’ was: 
in the vicinity of En-rogel, where Adonijal con- 
spired against king David (1 K 1°; Ant. VII. xiv. 4, 
Ix. x. 4). Perhaps this may be the “ king’s dale’ 
or ‘vale’ (‘émek) of Shaveh (Gn 1417), where Mel- 
chizedek met Abraham. The garden of Uzza is 
not located (2 I< 2118, This junction of the valleys 
may be the valley (‘émek) of Jehoshaphat or of 
decision (Jl 3%121), where all nations shall be 
judged in ‘the day of the LorD,’ thus agreeing 
with the tradition of Christians, Moslems, and Jews 
for many centuries. See JHHOSHAPHAT (VALLEY 
or). The ‘king’s gardens’ were in the immediate 
vicinity of the remarkable waterworks constructed 
by the kings of Judah. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
identified as Gihon in the valley (2 Ch 3314), the 
upper outlet of which was stopped by king Heze- 
kiah, who ‘brought it straight down ἾΝ an under: 
ground way on the west side of the city of David’ 
(9 Καὶ 20°, 2Ch 32%), This account exactly describes 
the rock-cut passage which runs throush the Ophel 
spur to Siloam. There is, however, a still more 
ancient watercourse by which the Virgin’s Fountain 
supplied the city of David with water (discovered 
by the present writcr in 1868), and this water- 
duct has been identified by some as the ‘ gutter’ 
by which Joab got up into the city of the Jebusites. 
On the outside of the Virgin’s Fountain can still be 
seen the old conduit which led the overflow waters 
down the Kidron, and which may be identified as 
the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field (2 Καὶ 18:7, Is 7* 367). It may 
possibly also be the ‘king’s pool’ (Neh 24), The 
pool between the two walls at Siloam is also 
mentioned (Is 224, Neh 3%). But perhaps the 
ereatest instance yet known of the magnitude 
of the waterworks of the past in the valley of | 


Hinnom is the remarkable aqueduct cut in the 
rock running down the JVddy en-Nér below the 
Bir Eyiib, discovered and cleared out in 1868 for 
several hundred yards, and serving for no apparent 
purpose. ‘This seems probably the aqueduct to 
carry Off ‘the brook that overflowed through the 
midst of the land,’ for ‘Why should the kings of 
Assyria come, and find much water ?’ (2 Ch 32?). 
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HIP.—The only occurrence of this word in AV 
is in the proverbial expression Jg 15° ‘And he 
smote them hip and thigh (ΠΣ 9 pw) with a great 
slaughter.’ The Heb. is lit. ‘leg upon thigh,’ but 
the origin of the phrase is quite unknown. The 
phrase ‘hip and thigh’ comes from the Gen. Bible, 
which offers in the marg. ‘horsemen and footmen,’ 
the suggestion of Targ.; but that does not explain 
the expression. Nor is Kimchi’s ‘heels over 
head,’ in reference to their flight, more likely or 
morelucid. Others suppose the meaning to be that 
they were cut in pieces, and limb piled on limb in 
bloody confusion. We may compare ‘ catch one or 
have one on the hip,’ supposed to belong to the 
language of wrestling, and found in Shaks. and 
elsewhere, as AMereh. of Venice, τ. iii. 47— 

‘If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.’ 

RV introduces ‘hip’ into Gn 32% ‘the sinew 
of the hip,’ for AV ‘the sinew which shrank.’ 
See SINEW. J. HASTINGS. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS.—See BEMEMOTH. 


HIRAH (avn).—The Adullamite with whom 
Judah, according to the story of Gn 38 (J), appears 
to have entered into a kind of partnership in the 
matter of flocks (see Dillm. ad loc.). In νν. 3. 3 he 
is called the ‘friend’ (yy) of Judah. Instead of 
πῃ, the LAX must have read sy ‘his shepherd,’ 
for in both these verses it has ποιμήν. This reading 
is followed also by Vulg. (pastor, opilio) and Luther 
(Hirte), but there can be little doubt that it is 
wrong. From v.! it is evident that Hirah’s relation 
to Judah was an independent one, even if Judah 
was the more important man of the two. After 
Tamar had successfully carried out her stratagem, 
it was by the hand of his ‘friend’ Hirah that 
Judah sent the promised kid to the supposed 
kédéshah, Gn 38?°*- J. A. SELBIE. 


HIRAM (orn; Xecpédu).—Some confusion exists as 
to the actual form of the name. In the books of 
Samuel and Kings the form given above is that 
which is usually adopted ; but in 1 K 510. 18 (Heb. 
24. 82] 740 Hirom (109) occurs, while the Chronicler 
adheres to the form Huram (on; in 1 Ch 14! 
Kethibh orn), The LXX invariably gives Xepép ; 
Josephus Hipwuos (c. Apion. 1. 17, 18) and HKipayos 
(Ant. VII ii. 6, etc.). The name further appears as 
Zipwuos (Herodotus, vil. 98; Syncellus, p. 343 ff.) 
and Σούρων (Eupolemon cited by Eusebius, Prep. 
Evang. ix. 33, 34). The name is undoubtedly 
Pheenician, and is equivalent to Ahiram (orn Nu 
265) =‘ brother of the exalted one’ εἶ cf. Baethgen, 
Bettrdge zur Semit. Religionsgeschichte, Ὁ. 156 (but 
see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 75 ff., upon whose 
theory the meaning is ‘ brotlier is exalted’). Ac- 
cording to Movers (Die Phénizier, i. p. 505 1.), Hiram 
or Huram is the name of a deity=‘ the coiled or 


* Names of this type are especially common in Phosnician; 
ef. Abibaal, Abiram. Similar instances of the dropping of the 


initial δὲ occur in Hebrew (Hiel, 1 K 1634 Onn, for Syn), and 
in Phenician (nabon, sSon=° brother of Milk,’ ‘of Milkath’; 
nadonn=‘ sister of Milkath’). 
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twisted one’; but this derivation is very improb- 
able. 

4. King of Tyre, and contemporary with David 
and Solomon. According to28 5,1 Ch 14), H. 
sent an embassy to David after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, and provided him with artisans and 
materials for the building of his palace. On the 
accession of Solomon messengers were again sent 
to the Israelite court, doubtless to offer congratula- 
tions to the new king (1K 515), <A treaty was 
concluded between the two kingdoms, in accord- 
ance with which H. supplied cedar trees and fir trees 
from Lebanon, together with skilled workmen for 
the building of the temple. In return, Solomon 
paid a yearly tribute of 20,000 cors of wheat 
and 20,000 baths of pure oil (after the reading of 
LXX, 2 Ch and Josephus; the Hebrew gives ‘20 
cors of oil,’ 1 K 5*"). At the end of the twenty 
years ‘wherein Solomon had built the two houses, 
the house of the LorD and the king’s house,’ he 
presented Hiram with twenty cities in the land of 
Galilee. The gift, however, failed to please the 
Pheenician king,* though in return he made Solo- 
mon a present of 120 talents of gold (1 K 92-4), 
The friendly relations between the two monarchs 
were further strengthened by tieir combined trad- 
ing operations: for ‘the king (Solomon) had at 
sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of Iliram : 
once every three years came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks’ (1 Ix 10%, 2 Ch 93. In addition to this, we 


are expressly told that the sailors of Solomon's | 


merchant vessels trading between Ezion-ceber (at 
the top of the Gulf of Akabah) and Ophir were 
accompanied by Hiram’s servants, ‘shipmen that 
had knowledge of the sea’ (1 Καὶ 955-38. 2 Ch 17-18), 
and were well acquainted with the route to Ophir 
(1 Καὶ 10%), 

In the Chronicler’s account of Solomon’s dealings 
with Hiram (2 Ch 2°) the yearly tribute paid by the 
former is increased to ‘20,000 measures of beaten 
wheat, and 20,000 measures of barley, and 20,000 
baths of wine, and 20,000 baths of oil,’ and is 
applied to the maintenance of the Tyrian work- 
people. 

This statement seems due to some confusion on 
the part of the Chronicler: probably a certain 
quantity of wheat and pure oil was supplied to 
the Pheenician court, and a similar contribution of 
barley, wine, and oil handed over to ‘the hewers 
that cut timber.’ The Book of Kings only men- 
tions the former payment, which the Chronicler 
incorrectly combines with a second statement 
(apparently obtained from another source) relating 
to the workpeople only. A more striking dis- 
crepancy between the two accounts occurs at 
2Ch 8, where the Chronicler, who ignores the 
present of gold made by Hiram to Solomon (1 Καὶ 
914), refers to the cities of Galilee as if they had 
been presented to Solomon by Iliram. The omis- 
sion, as well as the contradiction of the statement 
of 1 K 9%, is probably due to the desire of the 
Chronicler to bring the history more into con- 
formity with the views of his own age. According 
to the later conception it would be as improbable 
that Solomon, with his fabulous riches, should 
receive gold from Hiram, as that he should pre- 
sent Israelite cities to a foreign monarch. 

A more serious difficulty, however, confronts us 
when we compare the biblical narrative with the 


* 1K 913 ‘and he called them the land of Cabul.' Cabul is 
usually taken as=‘worth nothing.’ It is more probable that 
the LAX ὅριον represents the truer reading, viz. ‘land of Galilee’ 
( ‘ban ΓΝ, supposing him to have connected the word with >a 
‘dung.’ See Klostermannin loc.). Buhl(GAP Ῥ. 221), ho wever, 
considers that the territory lay somewhere near the town of 
that name (Jos 1927) in N. Galilee; in this case the LXX Si» is 
treated a8 a mistranslation of Saas, as if 733. 


information supplied by Josephus from the Tyrian 
historians, Menander and Dius (Ané. VIII. ii. 6-9, 
v. ὃ; 6. Apion. 1.17, 18). According to the latter, 
Hiram was the son of Abibaal, and died at the age 
of 53 after a glorious reign of 34 years. Now, we 
have already seen that the building of David’s 
palace followed immediately after the capture of 
Jerusalem (28 51), i.e. in the seventh year of 
David’s reign. It is further stated (1 K 9) that 
Hiram was still alive in the twentieth year of 
Solomon’s reign, so that, according to the biblical 
narrative, the total length of his reign must have 
exceeded 50 years. The disagrecment between the 
two accounts is made even clearer by the state- 
ment of Josephus (And. VIIL iii. 1), that the building 
of the temple began in the 11th year of Hirai. 
For the temple was begun in the 4th year of 
Solomon (1 K 6'), so that Iliram and David could 
have reigned only 8 years contemporaneously. It 
has been conjectured by Ewald (Gesch. 111. p. 307) 
and Bertheau (on 2Ch 2?) that the Hiram of 
David’s reign was the grandfather of Solomon’s 
contemporary. Thenius, on the other hand (on 
28 54, 1 Καὶ 51), supposes that Abibaal was merely 
an honorary title, and that both father and son 
were called Hiram. The most probable solution of 
the difficulty is that the Books of Saniuel are not 
chronologically arranged, and that David’s palace 
was not actually built until the end of his reign 
(Movers, Die Phénizier, li. 1, Ὁ. 148 f. ; see SAMUEL, 
BOOKS OF). 

Josephus further recounts (Ané. VII. v. 8; ὁ. 
Apion. i. 17, 18), on the authority of Menander 
and Dius, that Solomon and Hiram engaved in 
a contest with riddles, in which the former was 
finally overcome by a young Tyrian named Alde- 
mon. In another passage (Ané. VII. 11. 6-7) he 
scts forth the letters which passed between the 
two kings on the subject of the building of the 
temple, and asserts that copies were preserved, 
not only in Jewish books, but in the Tyrian state- 
records (cf. 2Ch 2). In all probability, these 
letters are to be ascribed to Josephus himself ; 
they are given at greater length by Eupolemon 
(Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 33, 34), and are men- 
tioned by Alexander Polyhistor (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
1. 21). According to Clem. Alex. (loc. cit.) and 
Tatian (Or. α. Greecos, § 37), Solomon married thie 
daughter of Hiram (ef. 1 I< 11-5, where Zidonians 
are mentioned among Solomon’s wives). 

Among the more important events of the glori- 
ous reign of Hiram may be mentioned (1) the 
campaign against the inhabitants of Cyprus, who 
had refused to pay the customary tribute; (2) the 
fortification of the island of Tyre; (3) the erection 
of new temples to Hercules and Astarte. H. 
further restored many old sanctuaries and enriched 
one of the chief temples (that of Zeus-Baalsamin) 
with numerous golden ornaments, in particular 
with a golden pillar (mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 
44). See Movers, Die Phénizier, τι. i. 141. 

2. ‘Tlie artificer procured by king Solomon from 
Tyre for the purpose of casting the various vessels 
and ornaments of brass for the temple (1 K 7!**); 
ace. to 2 Ch 28, he was also ‘skilful to work in gold 
and in silver. .. in iron, in stone, and in timber, 
in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in crim- 
son.” The more important of his works were the 
two pillars of brass, the molten sea and the twelve 
oxen, the ten bases and the ten lavers, all of brass, 
besides the vessels of brass required for the temple 
service. According to 1 K 7 his mother was a 
widow woman of the tribe of Naphtali, and his 
father a Tyrian brassworker. The Chronicler, 
however, describes him as ‘ Hurani Abi* (‘28 223 

* The word ‘Abi' ("28 ‘my father’) is usually taken (Ber- 
theau on 2 Ch 218) in the sense of ‘master,’ a title of respect 


| and distinction ; cf. Gn 420-22 458 ete. 
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418 γδν oan), the son of a woman of the daughters of 
Dan’ (2Ch 2%), As Giesebrecht has shown 
(ZATVW, 1881, p. 239f., but see Cheyne in Laposi- 
tory Times, June 1898, p. 471*), it is probable that 
the Chronicler has here preserved the truer account ; 
the latter portion of the name was omitted as 
unintelligible by the author of Kings (cf. LXX to 
2Ch 2 τὸν πατέρα μου, παῖδα μου. He further 
suggests that the dislike felt by the editor of Kings 
to the idea of the temple being built by a half- 
Pheenician, caused him to insert the words ‘a 
widow of the tribe of Naphtali’ (bnp3 agen... nubs), 
the alteration of 11 n3a0(‘ of the daughters of Dan’) 
into ‘bre; mer (‘of the tribe of Naphtali’) being 
the more permissible, since Dan lay in the terri- 
tory of Naphtali. Josephus (Azé. VIII. iii. 4) 
describes him as of the tribe of Naphtali on his 
mother’s side, his father being Ur οἱ the stock of 
Israel (cf. on this later tradition Ed. Konig in 
xpos. Times, May 1898, p. 346°). 
J. F. STENNING. 

HIRE, HIRELING.—Hire in AV is equivalent 
always to mod. wages. Thus Gn 318 ‘The ring- 
straked shall be thy hire’; Is 23'8 ‘ And her mer- 
chandise and her hire shall be holiness to the 
LorpD’ (Del. ‘her gain and her wages become 
holy unto J”’); Mic 34 ‘The heads thereof judge 
for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire’; Lk 107 ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire.’ 
Tindale has the word very much as in the mod. 
use in Mk 12)‘ And let yt out to hyre unto hus- 
bandmen.’ The plu. ‘hires,’ now obsolete, occurs 
once in AV, Mic 1’ ‘ All the hires thereof shall be 
burned with fire.’ So Wye. (1388) in Lv 25, Ezk 
16*, and (1880) Ro 6% ‘Treuli the hyris of synne, 
deeth ’ (1388, ‘ For the wagis of synne is deth’). 

A hireling is a hired servant (for which see 
FAMILY, vol. i. p. 849°), and properly carries 
no suggestion of unfaithfulness. Thus Tindale, 
Works, i. 146, ‘Hereby mayest thou not under- 
stand that we obtain the favour of God, and the 
inheritance of life, through the merits of good 
works, as hirelings do their wages.’ So Rhem. has 
‘hireling’ in Lk 15!" 19. where all the other VSS 
have ‘hired servant.’ And cf. Sir 7% ‘ Whereas 
thy servant worketh truly, entreat him not evil, 
nor the hireling that bestoweth himself wholly for 
thee.’ But through Christ’s use of the word in 
Jn 10° it has come to express not only one who 
has no interest in his work, but even one who is 
unfaithful in the doing of it. Gosson (Schoole of 
Abuse, Arber’s ed. p. 25) says, ‘ Poetrie and pyping 
have allwaies bene so united togither, that til the 
time of Melanippides, Pipers were Poets hyer- 
lings; but marke I pray you, how they are nowe 
both abused.” The word ‘hireling’ is now as 
greatly abused as either, being carried quite be- 
yond our Lord’s meaning and intention. Shaks. 
does not use the word; but Milton (PZ iv. 193) 
gives us— 

* So clomb this first grand Thief into God’s fold ; 

So since into his church lewd hirelings climb.’ 

Then South, Sermons, iv. No. 5—‘If we consider 
even Judas himself, it was not his carrying the 
bag, while he followed his master, but his follow- 
ing his master only that he might carry the bag, 
which made him a thief and an hireling.’ Finally, 
Cowper, Truth— 

* But with averted eyes th’ omniscient Judge 

Scorns the base hireling, and the slavish drudge.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HIS.—Under an impression, probably, that the 
δ᾽ of the poss. case was a shortened form of his 
(though it is really the remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive ending -es), this adj. was employed 
throughout a long period to indicate possession. 
It probably arose from a desire to avoid adding s 
to a word which already had that sound, perhaps 
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more than once. Hence it is generally found after 
words ending in s, and especially after proper 
names. Thus Ridley, Brefe Declaration (Moule’s 
ed.), p. 119, ‘ Innocentius his fantastical invention’ ; 
and p. 140, ‘Duns his fantastical imagination’ ; 
Knox, fist. 101, ‘Secondarily, said he, I 
greatly doubt whether James his commandment 
or Pauls obedience, proceeded of the holy Ghost’ ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 1. 3 (p. 4), ‘ But his Holinesse 
his converting facultie worketh the strongest at 
the greatest distance.’ It is freely employed, how- 
ever, where there is no need to avoid repeating s. 
Thus Cranmer, !Voerks (Parker Soc.), i. 2, ‘And 
where he had reasons for the King his party, that 
he was moved of God his law, which doth straitly 
forbid and that with many great threats, that no 
man shall marry his brother his wife.’ And, on 
the other hand, old writers had not so nice an ear 
as we ourselves in the matter of multiplying 
sibilants. We find in Cranmer, Works, i. 18, ‘the 
King’s Grace’s most honourable Council,’ and p. 
151, ‘the King’s Highness’s realm’ ;* and in Hall 
(Works, ii. 190) even ‘We are Moseses disciples.’ 
The idiom indeed was left after a time to the 
caprice or taste of the writer. Tindale gives us in 
Mt 2252 «1 am Abrahams God, and Ysaacks God, 
and the God of Jacob.’ 

In AV 1611 Azs was used for the poss. case in 
1 K 15% ‘ Asa his heart was perfect with the Lorp 
all his dayes,’ and in Est 3* ‘to see whether Mor- 
decai his matters would stand.’ In 1762 these 
were changed into the usual form with ’s. Butin 
the heading of Dt 10 ‘Moses his suit’ remains, 
and even ‘Sarai her name’ in Gn 17 »4ime, and the 
foll. examples of fzs are still found in the Apocr., 
1 Es 1 beading 930 97. 8 To 1. Reading: Jth 1916 13° 154. 
Three be@ding 9 Mac 13™ 498 1922; and in the Trans- 
lators’ Preface we find, ‘Doth not their Paris 
edition differ from the Lovaine, and Hortensius 
his from them both,’ and ‘We might be taxed 
peradventure with 8. James his words.’ 

For his=its, see ITs. J. HASTINGS. 


HITHERTO was formerly an adv. of space as 
well as of time, as in Shaks. J Henry 1V. ut. 
i. 74— 

: ‘ England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By south and east, is to my part assigned.’ 

So in AV, Job 38" ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further’ (75-7); 2 5 7%=1 Ch 1715 ‘Who am I, 
O Lorp God, and what is my house, that thou 
hast brought me hitherto?’ (oby>y, RV ‘thus 
far’). Even when the ref. is to time, ‘ hitherto’ was 
used in a sense that is now unfamiliar, expressing 
not only what has been up till now, but what is 
still gomg on. In Jn 16% ‘Hitherto have ye 
asked nothing in my name,’ the meaning is that 
that which is true up till now is no longer to be so. 
But in Jn 5” ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work,’ though the Gr. (ἕως ἄρτι) is the same, the 
meaning is that the work still goes on (RV ‘even 
until now’). Cf. Uamilton’s Catechism, fol. 14° 
‘Quhat is the trew sence of the same bukis is ye 
consent and authorite of our mother the haly 
kirk, fra the Apostils tyme hitherto’; and Udal, 
Erasmus Paraphrase, ii. fol. 279° ‘He is as yet 
hitherto alyve, that the hater wisheth evill unto, 
and yet he him selfe is al ready dead. That mans 
life is safe: and this hath lost everlasting lyfe, 
being his owne murtherour.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HITTITES (‘an Hitti, pl. Hittim,} Xerraio). — 
In Jos 14 the country between the Lebanon and 
the Euphrates is described as ‘the land of the 


* Cf. Lk 438 ‘Simon’s wife’s mother.’ re 

+ The proper name mo Heth (Gn 1015 238) may be an assimi- 
lation to the Bab. name Khatti which we find in contract-tablets 
of the age of Abraham. 
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Hittites,’ which is more closely defined in Jg 156 as 
to the north of Palestine. In 2 8 24% the unin- 
telligible and corrupt ‘Tahtim-hodshi’ must be 
corrected into ‘ the Hittites of Kadesh,’ according 
to a corrected reading of the LXX (Lnc. eis γῆν 
Χεττιεὶμ ΚαδήΞ), so that the power of David ex- 
tended northward as far as Kadesh on the Orontes 
close to the lake of Homs. Solomon imported 
horses from ‘the kings of the Hittites,’ as well as 
from the kings of Aram, from Egypt, or perhaps 
a northern Mizir, and (according to a suggestion 
of Fr. Lenormant) from Kue on the Gulf of 
Antioch, the price of a horse being 150 shekels of 
silver (about £25, 1 K 10%), These northern 
‘kings of the Hittites’ were supposed by the 
Syrians of Damascus, when they were besieging 
Samaria at a later date, to have been ‘hired’ 
against them by the king of Israel (2 K 7°). 

Besides the northern Hittites, other [littites, or 
‘sons of Heth,’ are mentioned in the OT as in- 
habiting the south of Palestine. Abraham found 
them at Hebron (Gn 23? 9510), in Nu 13” the 
Hittites are named along with the Jebusites and 
Amorites as dwelling in the mountains of Canaan ; 
and Ezk (16°) declares that the father of Jerus. 
was an Amorite, and its mother a Hittite. These 
southern Hittites are probably alone meant in Gn 
10°, though, as the Hamathites are also included 
among the children of Canaan, it is possible that 
the northern Hittites may be referred to as well. 
‘Uriah the Hittite’ (2S 12) may have belonged to 
the Hittites of the south, like the two Hittite 
wives of Esau (Gn 26*4 865. ef. 27%), 

On the Egyp. monuments the Khata or Hittites 
are first mentioned in the Annals of Thotlimes III. 
of the 18th dynasty (B.c. 1503-1449). In B.c. 1470 
the Pharaoh marched to the banks of the Euphrates 
and received the tribute of the land of the Hittites, 
‘the Greater,’ consisting of 8 rings of silver 400 Ib. 
in weight, and ‘a great piece of crystal.’ In B.c. 
14638 tribute was again sent from ‘the king of the 
Greater Hittite land.’ Thothmes Iy., the grand- 
son of Thothmes I1., repulsed an attack made by 
the Hittites upon Tunip (now Tennib) in N. Syria, 
and his two successors, Amendphis (Amen-hotep) 
Ill. and Iv., as we learn from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, were constantly called on to oppose the 
Hittite ‘king,’ who led his forces through the 

asses of the Taurus into the Egyp. province of N. 
yria, or intrigued with disaffected Canaanites in 
Palestine. We hear, finally, of Eta-gama, the 
native governor of Kadesh on the Orontes, joining 
with the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitanni or Aram-naharaim against the Egyptians. 

The decay of the Egyp. power in Syria enabled 
the Hittites to establish themselves, not only at 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, but also in the 
Amorite city of Kadesh on the Orontes, near the 
lake of Homs. Seti 1., the second king of the 
19th dynasty, claims to have overthrown them. 
They were ruled at the time by Mutal, the son of 
Mul-sar, who had been murdered, and who was 
the son of Saplil. Ramses 11., the successor of 
Seti, continued the war. In the 5th year of the 
Pharaoh’s reign (B.C. 1343), Ramses, while besieging 
Kadesh, saved himself from a Hittite ambuscade 
only by performing prodigies of valour, which 
formed the subject of a sort of epic on the part of 
the court- poet Pentaiir. In the 2lst year of 
Ramses (B.C. 1327) a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
was made between him and ‘the great king of the 
Hittites,’ Khata-sar, who had succeeded his brother 
Mutal, which put an end tothe war. Among other 
stipulations it was ameed that all political refugees 
on either side should be pardoned. The observance 
of the treaty was placed under the protection of 
the Hittite and Egyptian deities, and the Hittite 
text of it was engraved on a silver plate, on which 


was an image of the god Sutekh embracing the 
Hittite king. The plate was brought to Egypt by 
the Hittite ambassador Tar-Tiseb. The treaty 
was faithfully kept, being cemented by the 
marriage of the daughter of the Hittite king to 
Ramses, and Kadesh continued to mark the 
southern limit of Hittite rule. 

In the Aramean districts south of the Taurus 
the Hittites do not seem to have been more than 
a conquering caste, and their power was broken 
by the invasion of the hordes from the islands and 
coasts of the Greek seas, who poured through Syria 
and the land of the Amorites into Egypt in the 
reign of Ramses Il. of the 20th dynasty. When 
the Assyr. monuments, in the time of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (B.C. 1100), first begin to refer to the 
Khatt& (also written Ichaté), in place of a single 
Hittite king who is able to summon allies from 
the distant regions of Asia Minor, we find a 
number of separate Hittite states. Of these 
Carchemish seems to have been the wealthiest and 
most important. The Assyrians penetrated into 
Kummukh (Commagéné), and compelled Sadi- 
Tesub (or Sadi-Anteru), son of Khattu-sar, the 
Hittite king, to become tributary. The name of 
Khattu-sar is plainly the same as that of the 
opponent of Ramses II. 

In B.c. 880 Assur-nazir-pal, the Assyr. king, 
received tribute from Sangara of Carchemish, and 
forced his way over the fords of the Euphrates to 
the west. His successor, Shalmaneser 11. (B.C. 854), 
defeated a league of Hittites and Arameans from 
Kummukh and the adjoining countries, of which 
Sangara was the head. The Assyrians had already 
extended the name of ‘ Hittite’ from the Hittites 
proper to all the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, 
and we find Shalmaneser 11. including even the 
kings of Israel, of Ammon, and of the Arabs, among 
the ‘Hittite’ princes. Just as the Babylonians 
had given the name of “ Amorites’ to all the 
inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, the ‘ Amorites’ 
having been the dominant people of the west when 
the Babylonians first became acquainted with it, 
so the fact that the Hittites were the first and 
most powerful of the antagonists whom _ tlhe 
Assyrians encountered in their Syrian campaigns, 
caused the name of ‘ Hittite’ in the Assyr. period 
to be applied to all the nations west of the 
Euphrates. The capture of Carchemish by Sargon 
in B.C. 717, and the death of its last king, Pisiris, 
broke up the Hittite power in northern Syria, 
and threw the trade of W. Asia into Assyr. hands. 

The Hittites under the name of Khaté are 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Armenia or Ararat. In the 9th cent. B.C. 
Menuas, king of Biainas or Van, defeated the 
Hittite king Sada-halis, and sacked the towns of 
Surisilis and Tarkhi-gamas. His son and succcs- 
sor, Argistis I., continucd the war and conquered 
the Hittite city of Milid (the modern Malatiyeh). 
The ‘land of the Hittites’ of the Vannic inscrip- 
tions extended along the banks of the Euphrates 
from Palu in the east to Malatiyeh in the west. 

A study of the Hittite proper names preserved 
in the Egyp. and cuneiform texts goes to show 
that they all belonged to the same family of 
speech, and that they can_be traced far to the 
westward in Asia Minor. Thus the names of the 
Hittite princes, Saplil, Mutal, and hata-sar, 
mentioned by the Egyptians, reappear in those of 
Sapalulvi, Mutallu, and IXhattu-sar, who, accord- 
ing to the Assyr. monuments, were kings of 
Gurgum (in the neighbourhood of Zinjerli, N. of 
the Gulf of Antioch) and of Kummukh or Com- 
magéné, while Mutallu is the Motalos cf certain Gr. 
inscriptions of Asia Minor. It is further clear from 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets that the Hittites were 
of Cappadocian origin, that they had poured down 
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from the fastnesses of the Taurus and had occupied 
the Aramzean cities and fertile fields of northern 
Syria. We may further gather from the Egyp. 
records that in the 14th and 13th cent. B.c. they 
had not only established themselves so far to the 
south as Kadesh on the Orontes, but had founded 
a military empire, which enabled the king of 
Kadesh to summon allies and vassals from Asia 
Minor. 

The Hittites, as represented on the LEgyp. 
monuments, were an ugly race, with yellow 
skins, black hair and eyes, receding foreheads, 
and protrusive upper jaws. The type is still pre- 
served among some of the Cappadocian peasantry, 
especially S.W. of Nigdeh in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient Tyana. They wore boots with 
upturned ends, originally intended for use among 
the snows of the Tanrus mountains; but they be- 
came so characteristic a national dress that at the 
Ramesseum in Thebes even the Hittites of Kadesh, 
on the warm plains of Syria, are depicted as 
wearing them. Over a tunic they also wore a long 
robe, which was allowed to fall open on one side 
in walking, and they seem to have gathered the 
hair at the back of the head into a sort of pigtail. 

A curious class of monuments has been discovered 
of late years in Asia, Minor and northern Syria, on 
which all these characteristics arereproduced. The 
monuments consist of bas-reliefs in a peculiar style 
of art, and of inscriptions in an equally peculiar 
hieroglyphic system of writing. Both the sculp- 
tures and the inscriptions exhibit heads and figures 
with exactly the same features, the same pigtails, 
costume, and snow-shoes as those which the Egyp. 
artists assigned to the Hittites. As we learn from 
the Egyp. records that the Hittites had a script of 
their own, as, moreover, the monuments referred 
to are found in the region over which the Hittite 
power extended according to the Egyp. and Assyr. 
texts, while there is no other known power to 
which they can be ascribed, the conclusion is 
obvious that they must be the monuments of the 
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Assyrians, and Armenians. A reminiscence of 
their empire is probably preserved in a passage of 
Solinus (ch. xli, p. 195, ed. Mommsen). 

Hittite art was based on that of early Babylonia, 
though some of the later monuments of it are 
modelled on the Assyr. art of the 9th and 8th 
cent. B.C. 
the elements which had been borrowed were pro- 
foundly modified, and a new and remarkable style 
of art was thus developed. The Hittites seem to 
have had a special fancy for combining parts of 
different animals into strangely composite and 
sometimes grotesque forms. It was through the 
Hittites that the winged horse made its way into 
Europe, like the two-headed eagle, originally 
derived, it would seem, from the heraldic symbol 
of the ancient Bab. city of Lagas (Telloh), but in 
later days adopted by the Seljukian sultans, and 
borrowed from them by the Crusaders. 

Hittite sculptures and inscriptions can be traced 
as far south in Syria as Hamah (Hamath), and as 
far westward in Asia Minor as IJiydia. In the 
pass of Kara-bel, near the site of Sardis, are the 
figures of two Hittite warriors, one of them 
accompanied by Hittite hieroglyphs, and supposed 
by Herodotus (11. 106) to be memorials of Egyp. 
conquest, while other Hittite hieroglyphs have 
been found at the side of the so-called ‘ Weeping 
Niobé’ on Mount Sipylus. From the fact that 
the figures in the pass are those of warriors, and 
that in such of the inscriptions as are legible, 
including one discovered by Ramsay in Phrygia, 
the characters which denote the grammatical 
affixes are always the same, we may infer that 
the Hittite monuments, both of Syria and of Asia 
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Minor, all belong to one people, and that the more 
distant of them imply conquest on the part of a 
ereat military power rather than artistic influence. 
The influence of Hittite art, which can be traced 
into prehistoric Greece, is of a different character. 
There is a bilingual inscription, in cuneiform 
and Hittite characters, on the silver ‘boss’ of 
Tarkondémos, but it has proved insufficient to 
furnish a key to the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions. A. brilliant attempt has been made, ποτ πο 
by Jensen (Ζ.}}) 110, 1894, pp. 2351f., 429 Π.), of which 
Hilprecht speaks very highly (fee. Res. in Bible 
Lands, p. 178, ‘ correct in its principal results’; cf. 
Bab. Eaped. of Pennsyl. i. 13, ‘Jensen has forced 
the Hittite sphinx to surrender her long guarded 
secret’). The present writer cannot assent to 
Hilprecht’s verdict. All we can gather with 
certainty is that the hieroglyphs are partly ideo- 
graphic, partly phonetic; that some of them are 
determinatives; that the lines read alternately 
from right to left, and from left to right; and 
that the grammatical relations are marked by 
affixes. Most of the inscriptions are in relief. The 
proper names of genuine Hittite origin found in 
the Egyp. and Assyr. texts are non-Semitic, and 
a comparison of them goes to show that the nom. 
sing. of the noun was characterized by the sullix -s. 
As the Hittites ruled over an Aramaic population 
in N. Syria, we naturally find Aramean by the side 
of Hittite names. The Hittite hicroglyphs were 
of native origin, and may have been selected from 
an older pictorial system of writing, once used in 
Asia Minor, of which certain characters on two 
seals discovered at Yuzghat, on the one side, and 
the Cretan pictographs recently brought to light 
by Evaus, on the other side, may be further relics. 
The primitive home of the Hittite race was 
probably Cappadocia. Here, at any rate, in the 
ruins of Boghaz Keui and Eyuk, to the east of the 
Halys, are the remains of two of their most im- 
portant cities. Boghaz Keui seems to have been 
a centre of religious worship, and the figures of 
numerous deities are carved in relief upon its rocks. 
The mural crown worn by some of the goddesses 
passed westward into Greek art. Ramsay (C?ties 
and Bishopries of Phrygia, 1. pp. xill-xv, 1895) 
has pointed out that the ancient high-roads which 
intersected Asia Minor and led to northern Syria 
met at Boghaz Ieui, indicating that here was 
the centre of an empire which once extended from 
Kadesh on the Orontes tothe shores of the Aigean. 
The relation between the Hittites of N. Syria 
and the Hittites of Genesis and Ezekiel who lived 
in S. Palestine is uncertain. We may infer, how- 
ever, from the identity of name, that in the view 
of the biblical writers the two populations were 
connected in race. This is supported by the fact 
that, according to the Egyp. monuments, the 
Hittites and Amorites were interlocked in the 
north, just as they were, according to the OT, in 
the south. It is further verified by the expression, 
‘the land of the Hittites, the Greater,’ used by 
Thothmes IlIl., which implies that there was 
another lesser Hittite-land, as well as by a_bas- 
relief at Karnak in which the people of Ashkelon 
are represented with characteristically Hittite 
features. This shows that a fragment of the 
Hittite race must have been settled in the south of 
Palestine (but see Gray, Expos. May, 1898, p. 340f.). 


LITERATURE.—Sayce, The Blonuments of the Hitivtes in 
TSBA, 1881, The Hittites, 1888, The Races of the OT, 1891; W. 
Wright, The Empire of the Hittites, 1884; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Histoire de ? Art dans l Antiquité, vol. iv. ees L. de Lant- 
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Paradies, 269ff.; Schrader, KAT2 107 ff.; Meyer, Gesch. L 
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HIVITES (3, always with the art. collectively, 


HIZKI 
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“nts Evato:).~—The name of one of the petty tribes 
inhabiting Canaan, who were dispossessed by the 
Israelites. To judge from the passages which 
localize them most defimtely, their home was in 
Central Palestine; in Jos 91 (JE) and 11᾽5 (D?) the 
inhabitants of Gibeon, about 6 miles N.N.W.. of 
Jerusalem, and (it seems to be implied in 917) of 
eertain neighbouring cities, are called Hivites ; in 
Gn 342 (P; or [Corn.] E) the term is applied to 
Hamor, father of Shechem (who is here represented 
as an individual),* likewise a city in Central Pales- 
tine (Gn 334, Jg 9 etc.), 80 miles N. of Jerusalem ; 
28 24’ is ambiguous; but the statement that Joab 
assed from Zidon, through ‘all the cities of the 
livites’ to Beersheba, in tlle 8. of Judah, is evi- 
dently quite consistent with the same locality. 
The expression, ‘all the cities of the Hivites,’ in 
this passage is, however, peculiar, and would seem 
to point to a somewliat considerable group of 
cities, still inhabited by Hivites, and possibly even 
further to the N. than Shechem. But if sueh 
existed, we do not know more about them ; and it 
is remarkable that in the accounts in Jos 16” 
1712-18 14-18, Jo 1 of the districts whieh the Israelites 
failed to conquer, tllere is no mention of Hivites. 
The other notices of the Hivites are (1) in the 
rhetorical lists of nations expelled by tlie Israelites 
(JE, ἢ, D*), τὸς 85 Ὁ} 18° 23% 26 3a? SAN, Dt 72.20", 
Jos 3 O111° 125 4 Jo 85,1 Κα 9 (=2 Ch 87), from 
which nothing definite can be inferred respecting 
the place of their abode (unless their being mien- 
tioned usually before the Jebusites [of Jerusalem] 
may be taken as an indication that they were 
pictured as having lived near them); and (2) in 
Gn 1047 (=1 Ch 1), where, in accordance with the 
custom of Hebrew genealogists of representing the 
peoples inhabiting a country as the ‘sons’ of its 
eponymous ancestor, they are included among 
other tribes ‘ begotten’ by Canaan.t 
Wedo not possess the necessary data for deter- 
mining with any confidenee the character or racial 
affinities of the Hivites (see speculations in Ewald, 
Hist. i. 237; Sayce, Races of the OT, 119f.). They 
were the actors in the ruse by which the Gibeon- 
ites secured themselves against the Israelite in- 
vaders; and if the isolated notice in Gn 34? is to 
be depended upon, the people of Shechem, who 
take part against the Israelites in the graphic 
narrative of Jg 9, may lave been Llivite (though 
they are not so termed in the narrative itself). 
Sheehem and Gibeon are elsewhere (Gn 4833 Τὸ; 
2S 21?) spoken of as ‘ Amorite’; but, in view of the 
manner mm Wwhich the term ‘Amorite’ is employed 
(above, vol. 1. p. 84; Driver, Dewt. pp. 10-12), it is 
doubtful whether this fact authorizes the definite 
conclusion that the Hivites were racially ‘ Amorite.’ 
In Gn 36? ‘ Zibeon the Hivite’ is alniost certainly 
an error for ‘Zibeon the Jorite’ (see vv. *4):; in 
Jos 115 read with LXX, and in agreement with the 
known home of the Hittites in the N., ‘ the //ittite 
under Hermon’ in v.", with ‘the //ivite’ for ‘the 
Hittite’ in v.*; and similarly in Jg 85 ‘the Hittites 
(for ‘the //ivites’) that dwelt in Mount Lebanon.’ 
It has been conjectured that ‘mn is connected with 
Arab. hiwd’, ‘a circle of tents’ (cf. IAVVvoTH-J AIR), 
and means properly ‘ tent-dweller,’ ‘ villager’ (Ges. 
‘paganus’); but it is extremely uncertain if this 
is really the case (cf. Moore on Jg 85). 
S. I. DRIVER. 

shortened from ipin, 6 J” 
enjamite, 1 Ch 8”, AV 
See GENEALOGY, 


HIZKI (pin, possibl 
strengthened’). —A 
Hezeki. 


*In 3319 ‘the children of Ilamor, the father of Shechem,’ 
Shechem is clearly the place (father=founder, as 1 Oh 250.51 
etc.); cf. Jg 923 ‘the men of Hamor, the father of Shechem,’ 

+ ‘Ilivite’ is read also by LXX, followed by Lagarde, Cheyne, 
Orelli, Duhm, and others, in Is 179 (‘like the deserted places of 
the Liivites and the Amorites, which they deserted before the 
children of Israel’). 


HIZKIAH (AV Hezekiah).—A son of Neariah, a 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 855, 


HO.—The oft-occurring interjection 7, which is 
more sympathetic—has more of grace in it—than 
4s Woe !, is tr? ‘Ho!’ in Is 55! and Zec 25%: to 
which RV adds Is 291. Ho! does little more than 
arrest attention, unless its occurrence in Is 55! has 
given it something of an evangelical tone. Shaks. 
uses it very often, expressing by its means (1) 
mockery or rebuke, (2) exultation, (3) pain, and 
(4) simply calling attention. See An, HA. 


HOBAB (33h ‘ beloved,’ Ges. ; ‘ serpent,’ Wellh.). 
—The name occurs twice (Nu 10", Jg 4, Τὴ ἐσ 116 
B inserts ᾿Ιοθόρ [so Jos. Ant. Vv. ii. 3]; A, Ἰωάβ). 
It is uncertain whether he was (1) the father-in- 
law (AV, RVm) or (2) brother-in-law (RV) of 
Moses. 

The conflicting views may be tabulated thus— 


(1) Reuel (2) ΠΡ (Jethro) 


Hobab (Jethro) 


| | 
Hobab Zipporah = Moses. 


Zipporah = Moses. 
Nu 10” is ambiguous, as nn ‘ father-in-law’ may 
refer either to llobab or Reuel. In support of (1) 
it may be stated that (a) jnh is always rendered 
father-in-law except in RV text of Jg@ 115 4", 
(0) Mohammedan tradition, almost without excep- 
tion (Lane’s /furan, Ὁ. 47n.), identifies Shoaib or 
Sho'eib [a corruption (?) of Hobab], a prophet sent 
to the Midianites (/foran, Sur. 7. 11. 26. 29) with 
Moses’ father-in-law Jethro. (6) The narrative in 
Ex 2 seems to preclude the idea that the priest 
of Midian had sons. On the other hand, (a) jrn 
possibly means any relation on the wife’s side, 
and (0) Reuel (Hobab’s father) and Jethro seem to 
be identified (Ex 918 81, so Jos. Ant. ν. 11. 8). How- 
ever, Ewald (#7 ii. p. 25 n.”) conjectures that in 
Ex 918 we should read ‘Jethro the son of Reuel’ 
(LAX ins. ᾿Ιοθόρ in v.46, and A substitutes ᾿Ἰοϑόρ 
for Renel in ν. 18). ‘ Hobab was the man’s real per- 
sonal name, and Jethro, which signilies prefect, 
lis title.’ (0) In Ex 1851] (E) Jethro, unopposed by 
Moses, ‘ went lis way into his ownland’; whereas 
in Nu 10“" (JE) it is implied that Hlobab yielded 
to Moses’ importunity, and remained with Israel. 
A parallel ditheulty oceurs in Nu 24% (JE) com- 
pared with Nu 31° (P). In each case we must 
remember that we have not all the facts before us ; 
we are dealing, not with one consecutive narrative, 
but with a compilation of fragments. A difficulty, 
which equally affects both views, is the fact that 
Ilobab is called a Kenite (Jg¢ 115. 4"), whereas 
Exodus speaks of Moses’ father-in-law as a Midian- 
ite. See, further, Dillm.-Ryssel, Lzv-Lv, 1897, 25 ff. 
Whoever Hobab was, he was the human agent 
by whom God led His people through the wilder- 
ness. This service to Israel was long kept in 
grateful remembrance (1S 155). 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
HOBAH (a3\n).—The place to which, ace. te Gn 
14%, Abraham pursued the defeated army of 
Chedorlaomer. It is described as ‘on the left 
hand (>xpvn, 1,6. ‘to the north’) of Damascus.’ 
It is identified by Wetzstein (see Del. Genesis,$ 
Ρ. 561{f) with the modern Hola, 20 hours N. of 
Damascus. This certainly appears to be ‘etwas 
weit,’ as Sieefried-Stade remark; but the identifica- 
tion is accepted by Dillmann as more probable than 
one with a Hoba mentioned by von Troilo about a 
mile N. of Damascus. J. A, SELBIE. 


HOBAIAH.—See HABAIAH. 
HOD (an ‘majesty’).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 757. 


| See GENEALOGY. 
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HODAVIAH (nyta or ymin; Kittel prefers to | tented’ Sir 293, 


vocalize min, ef. LX-X A ‘Qédovia).—i. A Manassite 
clan, 1 Ch 5% 2. The name of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 9%. 3. A Levitical family name, Ezr 
2%, called in Neh 7* Hodevah (which see). ἃ. A 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 333 Garyta; AV, following 
Kethibh vaya, Hodaiah). 

HODESH (vin ‘new moon’),—One of the wives 
of Shaharaim, a Benjamite, 1 Ch 8%. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HODEVAH (Kethibh min, Keré, followed by 
RVm, arta Hodeiah).—A_ Levitical family name, 
Neh 7%, called in Ezr 2*° Hodaviah (which see). 


HODIAH (ain ‘my “majesty” is J’’),—1. A 
man of Judah, 1 Ch 4% AV wrongly takes it 
as a woman’s name (see GENEALOGY, ΤΥ, 55). 2. 
A Levite, Neh 879° 10% 3. Another Levite, Neh 
10%, 4 One of those who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 1018, 


HOGLAH (abi ‘partridge’. — Daughter of 
Zelophehad, Nu 26% 27! 3611, Jos 17° P. 


HOHAM (o957), king of Hebron, formed an alliance 
with other four kings against Gibeon, but was 
defeated by Joshua at Beth-horon, and put to 
death along with his allies at Makkedah (Jos 10°"). 
According to Hommel (AHT 223n.), Hoham is 
identical with the Minwan name Hauhwm (begin- 
ning with the guttural aspirate) ; but this combina- 
tion is extremely precarious. 


HOISE.—This is the older and more correct 
form of hoist, to which the ¢ has probably been 
added from its presence in the past ptcp. It 
occurs Ac 27” ‘they ... hoised up the mainsail 
to the wind.’ Cf. Hall, Works, ii. 37, ‘Who can 
pitty the shipwracke of those marriners, which 
will needes put forth, and hoise sailes in a tem- 
pest?’ RV gives ‘hoisting up the foresail,’ and 
introduces ‘hoist’ also in 27" for the simple vb. 
(aipw) of which the compound (ἐπαίρω) is here used. 
Both ‘hoist’ and ‘hoised’ are found as_ par- 
ticiples. Thus Hall, Works, ii. 40, ‘Mee thinkes, 
I see Christ hoysed upon the highest battlements 
of the Temple’; and Shaks. Hamlet, Ill. iv. 27— 
‘ Hoist with his own petard.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HOLD.—As a subst. ‘ hold’ occurs frequently in 
AV for a protected place, mod. ‘stronghold,’ for 
which the Heb. is generally ΠΣ or ΣΡ. In Jg 
946-49 the word so tr? is ns, which occurs elsewhere 
only in 1S 13%, and of which the meaning is so 
doubtful that Moore declines to give it any 
rendering. Some commentators reckon it a secret 
chamber. RV retains ‘ holds’ in Jg and gives that 
tr®> in 18, with ‘holes’ in marg. See Moore on 
Jg 9%. The ‘hold’ of Ac 4° is a general word, 
lit. ‘ keeping ’ (τήρησι5). The same word with the 
adj. δημόσιος is tré in 518 ‘ public prison.’ RV gives 
‘ward’ and ‘public ward.’ In Rev 18? is found 
another general word (φυλακή), also originally an 
abstract term, ‘guarding,’ then a ‘ guard-room.’ 
It oceurs twice in this verse, being rendered in AV 
first ‘hold’ and then ‘cage’ (RV ‘hold’). Perhaps 
‘dungeon’ would be the best word here. For the 
Eng. word it will be enough to quote Bunyan, 
Holy War, p. 18, ‘Wherefore into the castle he 
goes: it was that which Shaddai built in Mansoul 
for his own delight and pleasure; this now was 
become a Den and Hold for the Giant Diabolus.’ 

The verb ‘to hold’ is used in some obsolete or 
archaic senses: 1. To reckon, account, in ‘hold 
cuiltless’ Ex 207, Dt 54, 1 K 2%, or ‘not guilty’ 
Zee 115: ‘hold innocent’ Job 9%; and ‘hold con- 


ὦ. Τὸ grip, Job 41% ‘ The sword of 
him that layeth at him [leviathan] cannot hold’ 
(RV ‘avail’; Davidson, ‘The sword does not hold 
or bite, but glances off his adamantine armour’) ; or 
restrain, keep under restraint, Lk 24% ‘But their 
eyes were holden that they should not know him’ 
(ἐκρατοῦντο) ; Ro 76 ‘ But now we are delivered from 
the law, that being dead wherein we were held’ * 
(κατειχόμεθα, RV ‘we were holden’); or retain, 
keep hold of, Job 234 ‘ My foot hath held hissteps’ 
(RV ‘held fast to his steps’); Col 2! ‘And not 
holding the Head’ (xpardv, RV ‘holding fast’); or 
arrest (fig.) Ca 7° ‘The king is held in the galleries’ 
(RV ‘held captive’). Cf. Mk 37 Tind. ‘They 
went out to holde him. For they thought he had 
bene beside himselfe’ (κρατῆσαι, Cran. ‘to laye 
handes upon him,’ AV ‘to lay hold on him’). 3. 
To support, maintain, Ps 139 ‘thy right hand 
shall hold me’; 1 Mac 6° ‘Whereupon they also 
made engines against their engines, and held 
them battle a long season’ (ἐπολέμησαν ἡμέρας 
πολλάς, RV ‘fought for many days’). Cf. Defoe, 
Crusoe, p. 366, ‘The battle, they said, held two 
Hours, before they could guess which Party would 
be beaten.’ 4 Some phrases deserve attention : 
(1) Hold forth, Ph 216 « Holding forth the word of 
life’ (ἐπέχοντες, Tind. ‘holdinge fast,’ Gen. [1557] 
‘putting forth,’ Lightfoot ‘holding out’). (2) 
Hold in, Jer 6 “1 am weary with holding in.’ 
(3) Hold of, Wis 274 ‘Nevertheless through envy 
of the devil came death into the world: and they 
that do hold of his side do find it’ (οἱ τῆς ἐκείνου 
μερίδος ὄντες, RV ‘they that are of his portion’). 
Cf. Tindale, Pent., Prologue to Numbers, ‘ He will 
hold of them and be sworne unto them to be their 
servaunte.’ (4) Hold to, Sir 30" ‘Chastise thy 
son and hold him to labour’ (ἔργασαι ἐν αὐτῷ, RV 
‘take pains with him’); Mt 6% (== Lk 161) ‘ either 
he will hate the one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the other’ (ἀνθέξ- 
erat). Cf. Dt 17° Tind. ‘ But in ani wyse let him 
not holde to many horsses, that he bringe not the 
people agayne to Egipte thorow the multitude of 
horsses’ (quoted also by Latimer, Sermons, Arber’s 
ed. p. 25). (5) Hold up=support, Ps 1194" ‘ Hold 
thou me up, and I shall be sate’; 17° ‘Hold up my 
goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not’ (35a 
pHioayoa “ws, RV ‘My steps have held fast to thy 
paths’ ; Wellhausen - Furness, ‘My steps—they 
have followed close in thy footprints’); and the 
phrase ‘hold up my face to,’ 2 Κὶ 2” ‘ Wherefore 
should I smite thee to the ground? how then 
should I hold up my face to Joab thy brother ?’ 
(6) Hold with, Dn 10% ‘And there is none that 
holdeth with me in these things but Michael your 
prince’; 1 Mac 3? ‘And all his brethren helped 
him, and so did all they that held with his father’ 
(RV ‘that clave unto’); Ac 144 ‘But the multitude 
of the city was divided: and part held with the 
Jews, and part with the apostles.’ So Hos 1113 Cov. 
““But Ephraim goeth aboute me with lies, and 
the house of Israel dyssembleth. Only Juda 
holdeth him with God, and with the true holy 
thinges.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HOLINESS.—IN tHE OLD TESTAMENT.—The 
notion of holiness is expressed in Heb., asin the 
Semitic languages generally, by the two roots wp 
and on. Of these the latter was most widely 
diffused amongst the Semitic peoples, but in Heb. 
usage it was restricted to certain extreme kinds of 
consecration, usually involving the total destruc- 
tion of the devoted thing (see CURSE). The dis- 
tinctively OT developments of the idea are 
connected with wip, which is the root commonly 
employed by the Northern Semites ; and in this 


* Cf. Lk 4388 Rhem. ‘And Simons wives mother was helden 
with a great fever.’ 
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article the various applications of this root will 
alone be considered.* 

The original idea conveyed by the words is 
altogether uncertain, neither etymology nor the 
analogy of the cognate dialects having as yet 
thrown much light on the subject.+ The truth is, 
that the words are nowhere found save in a religious 
sense, and the attempt to ascertain the physical 
conception on which this use is based is generally 
abandoned by modern scholars as hopeless. Thereis, 
however, a certain probability that the primary idea 
is that of ‘separation’ or ‘cutting off.’ Althongh 
this view is not capable of demonstration, it may 
be adopted provisionally as one that fits in remark- 
ably well with OT usage. Thus the technical 
antithesis to wip is >, a word which means simply 
‘open to conimon use,’ ‘profane’ (see 18 21°, 
Ezk 22% etc.). At all events, it is correct to say 
that a holy object is one ‘ separated’ from common 
use and contact by supernatural sanctions; and if 
we start from this negative definition of what the 
OT means by holiness, we shall probably not be far 
from the fundamental meaning of the root. It 
only needs to be remarked that in hardly any case 
does the ‘separation’ denoted by wap amount to 
absolute removal from human use or contact (as is 
the case with ann), 41] that is usually involved is 
that the use of the ‘holy’ is restricted by cere- 
monial rules, or confined to privileged persons or 
to particular times—a principle of which abundant 
illustration will be found in what follows. The 
holiness of places, things, seasons, even of persons, 
is thus safeguarded by a set of recognized religious 
usages, which sometimes, as in the Levitical 
ritual of OT, attain a high degree of complexity. 

It is obvious from what has been said, that 
holiness, as a religious term, did not originate 
within the sphere of the revealed religion of Israel. 
It is one of those primitive concepts which have 
been taken up and purified by revelation, but 
which may retain some traces of their origin in a 
lower stage of belief. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, if some survivals of ancient Semitic heathen- 
ism should appear amongst OT applications of 
the idea of holiness. One such survival is probably 
to be found in the conception of holiness as a 
quality transniissible by contact, and constituting 
in certain circumstances a danger to be scrupulously 
avoided (see Ezk 4415 4629, Ex 29%? 30°, Lv 6°? ete.; 
cf. Hag 2!*4).§ Another peculiar case is that of the 
vineyard (or field) sown with different kinds of 
seed, which is said thereby to ‘become holy’ 

*The two primary words in which the root appears are the 
abstract noun w 7p (holiness) and the adj. wip (holy); the 
verbal forms in use appear to be all denominatives derived 
from these. The simple form of the verb (0 10) occurs only 
10 times, always with the sense of ‘ become holy,’ or contract 
holiness’ ; Ex 2921.37 3029, Ly 611.20, Nu 172.3, Dt 229, 1S 216, 
Hag 212 (in Is 655, and possibly 1S 216, the text is wrongly 
pointed). The secondary sense is, of course, still more ohvious 
in the two causatives (Wi) and wpm) and the two reflexives 
(W723 and W7pN7). The other derivatives are WTP (sanctuary), 
Wp [Ὡς ΠΡ) ΠΡ] (ἱερόδουλος), and the proper names W7p and wap. 

t Dillmann (AZ Theol. p, 254) refers to the Assyr. kuddudu 
(said to be a synonym for ‘ bright’), and is disposed to connect 
the root, as others have done before him, with ΦῚΠ (new), 
Delitzsch, on the other hand (PRI, art. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes’), 
reasoning from the Sumerian equivalent of kadi¥tw (sacred 


prostitute), found a confirmation of the old theological defini- 
tion of holiness as freedom from defect (omnis ladis expers). 


But these are highly speculative constructions, which command | 


no confidence, and, moreover, give no assurance that they reach 
the original sense of the word. 

7 See Baudissin, pp. 19-40; Néldeke, UCBI, 1879, col. 3614. 

8 An Arabian parallel to the communication of holiness by 
clothing is given by W. R. Smith in Rel. Sem.2 p. 451. ‘At 
Mecca, in the times of heathenism, the sacred circuit of the 
Caaba was made by the Bedouins, either naked, or in clothes 
borrowed from one of the Homes, or religious community of the 
sacred city... . It appears that sometimes a man did make the 
circuit in his own clothes, but in that case he could neither 


(Dt 22°; cf. Lv 19%), Again, in the pagan rites 
described in Is 65°, the bystanders are warned not 
to come near lest they should be ‘ sanctified’ (the 
verb to be pointed as Piel). These phenomena, 
which appear to our minds to introduce an irrational 
element into the idea of holiness, irresistibly sug- 
gest an affinity with a custom universal amongst 
primitive peoples, according to which man’s free 
use of natural objects, etc., was restrained by fear 
of supernatural penalties. This institution has 
come to be denoted by the name taboo, and the 
instances just cited seem to indicate a close analogy 
between taboo and the primitive associations of 
the word ‘holiness’ in Semitic religion. This 
would account for the remarkable points of con- 
tact between the laws of holiness and those of 
uncleanness ; the two notions being in their origin 
practically identical. The first great step towards 
the spiritualizing of the idea of holiness was taken 
by OT religion when it established a distinction 
between things whose use is prohibited because 
they are appropriated to J”, and things that may 
not be touched because they are hateful to Him. 
The latter belong to the category of the UNCLEAN 
(see the art.), while the term ‘holy’ is, as a rule, 
reserved for the former.* 

Jn considering OT uses of the terms for holiness, 
it will be convenient to arrange them in the 
following order: 1. Holiness of places, things, 
and seasons; II. Holiness of God and angels; 
111, Holiness of man. 

J, HOLINESS OF PLACES, THINGS, AND SEASONS. 
—The material objects classed as holy are far too 
numerous to be separately mentioned here. The 
general principle of OT religion undoubtedly is 
that things are holy in virtue of their connexion 
with the worship of J”. Thesanctuary itself in all 
its parts, the utensils employed in the ritual, the 
clothing of the attendants, the sacrifices and 
everything dedicated to J’, are sacred in various 
degrees through having been brought within the 
sphere of Js worship, and so ‘separated’ from 
their natural and common relations. It is true 
that the cases mentioned above (Dt 22°, Ex 9987, 
Ly 6” ete.) can only with some difficulty be brought 
completely under this principle. An attempt is 
made to sustain the rule by the theory that such 
things or persons were forfeited for the use of the 
priests or the service of the sanctuary, as was the 
case with the censers of Korah’s company, which 
having become holy through being presented to 
God were unfit for use, and were directed to be 
made into plates for the altar(Nu16°*-“° [Heb. 111-57). 
This is possible, although there is no clear evidence 
of it, and, in the case of the field (Dt 22%), a more 
likely supposition would be that the crop was 
simply not to be used. Even if it was confiscated, 
that was only a consequence of the holiness it had 
already contracted for a different reason; and it 
is probable that in such cases we have a survival 
of a conception of holiness in which a relation to J” 
was not the exclusive regulating principle. But, 
with these unimportant exceptions, the rule holds 
cood that holiness is an attribute of the things 
pertaining to the worship of J”, and is acquired by 
them throngh nearness to Him who is the source 
of all holiness. Holiness, in short, expresses a 
relation, which consists negatively in separation 
from common use, and positively in dedication to 
the service of J”. 

An important corollary from this principle is 
that there is no such thing as natural or inherent 
holiness in any class of created objects (Baud. p. 45). 


*On the analogies between taboo and the Heb. laws of 
uncleanness and holiness, see J, G. Frazer, Hncyc. Brit.9 art. 
‘Taboo’; and W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2 pp. 151 ff., 446-454. A 


wear them again nor ge]] them, but had to leave them at the | good account of Taboo will be found in Jevons’ Introd. to the 


gate of the sanctuary? 


History of Rel. chs. vi.—viii. 
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Things are clean or unclean according to their 
natural condition,* and all that man can do is to 
recognize the fact and regulate lis attitude to 
them accordingly. But things become holy by 
bemg dedicated to J”, and for nearly every kind 
of holy object the law prescribes specific cere- 
monies of consecration. Naturally, only things 
inherently clean could be so dedicated ; hence, to 
some extent, holiness and cleanness are practically 
identical, and in OT the terms are liable to be 
interchanged. Nevertheless, the ideas are radically 
distinct, the category of cleanness is much more 
comprehensive than that of holiness, and nothing 
but confusion of thought can result from over- 
looking the distinction.+ 

Of all material embodiments of the idea of 
holiness, the most instructive and the most funda- 
mental is the ‘holy place’ or sanctuary.t With- 
out a particular oe set apart for religious 
purposes, there could be no such thing as sacred 
objects or times or even persons in the OT sense 
(W. R. Smith, Mel. Sem.? p. 141). A holy place is 
in the first instance a space marked off, ‘ separated,’ 
from comimon ground (see Ezk 4950), and only to be 
entered by those who comply with the conditions 
of sanctity prescribed by usage or law. These 
conditions may in some cases be very simple (Ex 3°, 
Jos 5”), in others, as in the central sanctuary of 
Israel, they are extremely complicated ; but they 
always exist, and comphanece with them consti- 
tutes the holiness of the personsconcerned. What 
m Israel makes the holiness of a place is the 
presence of J”, whose nature as the Holy One is 
expressed in the rules which regulate admission to 
His dwelling-place. Every spot where J” appears 
to men is holy ground (Ex 3°, Jos 55); even the 
temporary camp in time of war is consecrated by 
the presence of the God of the armies of Israel 
(Dt 23"). The sanctuaries frequented by Israelites 
m pre-exilic times were the stated places where at 
set seasons the worshippers appeared before J”, 
and probably were all regarded as having been 
consecrated by a Theophany, in accordance with 
Ex 20%, When the sacredness of these places was 
abolished by the law of the one sanctuary, the 
temple of Jerusalem became the sole earthly 
ge ig ἤρα, of J” (Ezk 43’, Ps 132", Zec 2" etc.), 
and the centre from which the whole life of the 
people was sanctified. The symbolism of the 
second temple in particular, with its graduated 
series of sacred spaces culminating in the inmost 
shrine or most holy place, its diflerent classes of 
ministers, and its minutely regulated ceremonial, 
was so designed as to form an impressive exhibition 
to the Israelites of the ruling idea of holiness. The 
quality of holiness pertains also to Mount Zion and 

ernsalem (Is 119 27", Zeph 3" etc. ; Is 48? 591, Dn 
951 etc.), and in a less degree to the whole land 
(Zee 2" etc.). There is but one passage dating from 
before the Exile (Ex 15) in which holiness 15 
directly predicated of the land of Canaan; but the 
idea is implied in Hos 9* 4 and elsewhere, and must 
be ancient. 

Holy seasons, in hike manner, are portions of 
time set apart from ordinary employments and 
dedicated to J” by acts of worship (Neh 55:11 10%), 
The chief of such seasons was the Sabbath (Gn 2°, 
Ex 20° 4, Is 58% ete.). The relation to the cultus 


* i.e, from the standpoint of the law and the religion generally. 
There is much to be said for the view that originally unclean- 
ness itself denoted a relation, viz. a relation to false deities. 

+ The antithesis of wp, as has been said, is 24; the opposite 
of ὙΠῸ (clean) is ΝΞ Ὁ (unclean). See Baud. p. 22 ff, 

{ The proper designation of a sanctuary is UPD (used even of 
the sacred places of the heathen Is 1612, Ezk 2818). but in 
the Law the central sanctuary (tabernacle) is more frequently 
described simply as wip, sometimes also as winp Opa =‘ holy | 
place’ (but only in such expressions as ‘eat [wash] in a holy 
place’). wp is also used of the temple in Ezk, Ps, Dn, Ch. 


is less apparent in the case of the year of Jubilee 
(Ly 251"), but the separation from common time is 
equally obvious. 

Amongst the various objects belonging to the 
teniple ritual the term holy is applied to the 
sacrifices (Ex 28° etc.), the shewbread (18 215), 
the incense (Ex 8085. 8’), the anointing oil (which 
the people were expressly forbidden to compound 
for comnion use, Ex 9035» ete.), the priestly 
clothing (Ezk 424, Ex 28% 4 etc.), etc. etc. (For a 
complete enumeration, see Baud. p. 44 ἴ.). 

II]. HOLINESS OF GOD (AND ANGELS),—From a 
very early time the word ‘holiness’ appears to 
have been used by the Northern Semites to ex- 
press the general idea of Godhead. In this vague 
sense it occurs in the Pheenician imscription of 
Kslimunazar in the title ‘holy gods,’ and the same 
phrase is found in the mouth of heathen speakers 
in Dn 458: 9. 385", In that expression ‘holy’ is not 
intended to convey any information as to the 
character of the gods; itis a mere ‘otiose cpithet, 
“the holy gods” meaning nothing more than 
‘“‘the gods.”’* It will be found that no sense less 
comprehensive than this suffices to explain the 
Hebrew usage of the term. There are, no doubt, 
passages where one special attribute 15 more im- 
mediately suggested to the mind by the context, 
but there are others where it is clear that no 
particular divine quality is meant to be predicated, 
and indeed there is no single attribute which will 
cover all the applications of the word ‘ holiness’ to 
God. The plural ov? (a so-called pl. of majesty 
formed after the analogy of ody) is used of J” 
almost as a proper name in Pr 9! 30? (? Hos 12%), 
and similarly the sing. vip in Is 40”, Job 6”, Hab 39, 
A predicate which is thus capable of being ele- 
vated to a proper name may be presumed to be 
that which includes all specific attributes, viz. 
divinity. Again, when J” is said to swear by His 
holiness (Am 42, Ps 89%, ef. 60° 1087), it might be 
supposed that the expression signifies to swear by 
that special attribute which is to be exercised in 
the act promised, just as when He swears by His 
strength (Is 62%). But the more natural interpre- 
tation is, that to swear by His holiness is to swear 
by His divinity, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, by 
Himself (Am 68, Gn 9916 etc.). It is probably in 
the same vague sense that the adj. is used of the 
divine a7m (Is 52”, Ps 981), or the divine word 
(Jer 23°, Ps 105%). So also in the numerous 
passages where holiness is predicated of the name 
of God (Am 27, Ezk 20°, Lv 20° ete.), the name of 
J” being the expression of His whole being as 
revealed in Israel. Nor is the case different in 
such expressions as ‘there is none holy as J”’ 
(15 2%). The meaning there is not that among 
divine beings J” alone possesses the specific attri- 
bute of holiness, but that He alone is worthy to be 
regarded as truly divine; in other words, what is 
asserted is not anything about His character, but 
simply His supreme Godhead.t 

It is plausible, though possibly misleading, to 
connect this most general sense of holiness with 
the assumed root-idea of the word, and to say that 
the aspect of divinity denoted by holiness is the 


* Davidson, Ezekiel (Oamb. Bible), p. Xxxix. 

+ The facts adduced in this paragraph are adverse to the 
view held by soine writers, that holiness, even when predicated 
of J”, is a merely relative idea, denoting His fidelity to His 
covenant with Israel. There are, no doubt, passages which, 
taken by theniselves, might seem to countenance that explana- 
tion. But when we take account of all the uses of the word, 
and especially of the fact that it was a common epithet of 
heathen deities, it is abundantly clear that holiness is an essen- 
tial attribute of J”, apart altogether from His special relation to 
Israel, All the applications of the term can be explained in 
harmony with this position. Thus, to take a salient instance, 
the phrase ‘Holy One of Israel’ (see below) need not be para- 
phrased: ‘the God who is Holy in virtue of His relation to 
Israel.’ It may equally mean, and in point of fact does mean, 
‘the (essentially) Holy Being, who is God of Israel.’ 
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‘separation’ of God from the world, or His trans- 
cendence. There is no doubt that the term does 
express the sense of an awful contrast between 
the divine and the human (Hos 11%), although 
hardly, perhaps, between God and the universe. 
The opposition which is implied in its application 
to J” is rather to the presumption and pride of 
man on the one hand, and the pretended deity of 
false gods on the other, than to the whole of 
created existence.* But whether this idea lies in 
the word itself, or whether it was reached through 
the impression caused by the multitude of inviol- 
able things belonging to the sphere of deity, is a 
oint which cannot be certainly determined. It 
ἊΝ to be remembered that, in early times at 
least, the holiness of the gods had no definite 
meaning apart from the holiness of their physical 
surroundings.t An illustration of this mode of 
thinking is furnished by the exclamation of the 
men of Beth-shemesh after they had looked into 
the ark: ‘Who is able to stand before J” this holy 
God?’ (15 6%). There it is evident that the 
holiness of J” and the holiness of the ark are 
practically identical, J”s holiness being the quality 
manifested in His vindication of the inviolability 
of the sacred symbol. And so it must have been 
to a large extent in ancient religion: the divine 
holiness was not so much an object of intellectual 
contemplation as a fact borne in upon the mind by 
the constant presence of things and persons that 
might not be touched, places that might not be 
entered, and times in which ordinary employments 
were suspended, because of their appropriation to 
the service or worship of God. 

The question as to the contents of the idea of 
divine holiness thus resolves itself into the larger 
question of the conception of Godhead by which 
religious practice and devotion were ruled; and 
the development of the idea in OT may be ex- 
pected to proceed step by step with the progressive 
revelation of the character and nature of J”. 
Certain features of divinity, no doubt, retain a 
prominence due to the ancient associations of the 
word, The term never ceases to emphasize the 
awful side of the divine manifestation, and even in 
later writings this may sometimes be the only 
thought conveyed by its use. But that, after all, 
only means that J” was always regarded as a 
Being of awful and unapproachable majesty, to be 
feared just because He was divine. And while the 
history of the idea certainly does not show any 
abatement of the sentiment of awe due to J” as the 
Holy One, it does exhibit an advance towards the 
conception of Him as one to be feared, not simply 
because He is all-powerful, but because of His 
opposition to all that is impure and sinful. 

here are three main aspects of deity specially 
associated with the term ‘holiness’ in different 
parts of the OT; and all of these might without 
difficulty be derived from the fundamental sense of 
unopproachableness, which is never absent from 
the notion of J”’s holiness. 

(1) The negative idea of unapproachableness 
readily passes over into the positive conceptions of 
greatness, power, majesty, and the like. Of all 
uses of the word this is the most widely prevalent ; 
and in nearly every part of the literature we find 
expressions where holiness conveys no other thought 
than the might and majesty of the God of Israel, 
or the awe and fear which His prescnce inspires in 
man. This appears, ¢.g., in the words of the men 
of Beth-shemesh already cited (1S 6”). So in 
Is 815 to ‘sanctify J”’ is to regard Him as an object 
of fear and dread. In Ex 15" J” is extolled as 


* The opinion that holiness was predicated of the gods as 
having their dwelling-place in heaven does not appear to be 
well founded. 

t W. Τὸ, Smith, Rel. Sem.2 p. 141. 


‘glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.’ In the Psalms He is addressed as 
‘terrible out of his holy places’ (68%); His name 
is ‘holy and terrible’ (111°); ‘J” is great in Zion, 
and exalted above all the peoples,’ therefore they 
are exhorted to praise His ‘great and terrible 
name; holy is it’ (99%%). This conception is 
specially prominent in the Bk. of Ezekiel, where 
the divine holiness appears to denote no other 
attribute than that of majesty, exhibited in the 
exercise of irresistible power. Js ‘holy name’ is 
synonymous with His ‘ great name’ (3651, cf. v.%); 
and when He is said to ‘sanctify himself’ (1.6. 
show Himself to be holy), or to ‘sanctify his 
name,’ which is profaned when He is forced to 
conceal any of His divine attributes, the meaning 
always is that by a display of might [le produces 
the recognition of His true majesty (367-24 3916-23 
201 etc.). These illustrations, which might easily 
be multiplied, will serve to show how largely the 
usage of the words for holiness is influenced by 
the majestic and awe-inspiring side of the divine 
nature. 

(2) The priestly Torah, being largely occupied 
with questions ot cleanness and uncleanness, was 
naturally led to present divinity as opposition to 
all that is impure; and hence in the legal books 
the idea of holiness approximates to that of physical 
purity (cf. Ly 11% 20%- 25, Ezk 437-9 etc.). It is an 
undue exaggeration of this fact that has led some 
theologians to suppose that the primary significance 
of holiness is purity in a physical sense, or freedom 
from defect, or ‘normality of life’ (Diestel). In 
reality this is but one manifestation of divinity 
(readily intelligible as a modification of the funda- 
mental conception of unapproachableness) ; and 
although it is necessarily emphasized by priestly 
writers, it is altogether inadequate to explain the 
whole range of meaning covered by the term 
‘holy.’ What it expresses is «55. jealous care for 
the purity of His own worship, and that, again, is 
probably rooted in antagonism to the worship of 
heathen deities and other forms of superstition, 
especially the worship of dead ancestors (see Lv 
19°, Dt 14} etc.). The most characteristic expres- 
sion of the idea is perhaps in the striking but 
somewhat dificult sentence, ‘Be ye holy : for I am 
holy’ (Lv 11* 19? 2056, cf. 207 2168), Evidently, the 
holiness of Israel is there conceived as in some 
sense a reflexion of the holiness of J”, for it is 
hardly reasonable to take the word ‘holy’ in two 
diverse acceptations in the two members of the 
sentence. While there are many ways in which 
holiness might be predicated of J”, and many also 
in which it might be predicated of Israel, there are 
very few in which the word could be applied to 
both. At all events, in such a connexion the 
holiness of God cannot be His deity in gencral, nor 
His power or majesty, but must mean that separa- 
tion from impurity which belongs to His nature, 
and is to be reproduced and exhibited in the life of 
His people. Uoliness in this sense is the ruling 
principle of the Levitical legislation, just as 
ethical righteousness is the supreme idea of pro- 
phecy. Although the expression of the idea occurs 
chiefly in later writings (esp. Ezk and the Priestly 
Code), the thought itself is undoubtedly ancient, 
and must have exercised an influence on the de- 
velopment of the notion of holiness. 

(3) The ethical sense of the divine holiness is 
most clearly to be discerned in some parts of the 
prophetical writings, particularly in those of 
{saiah. Τὸ the prophets J” was essentially a mora! 
Being, ‘of too pure eyes to behold evil’ (Hab 115), 
and swift to resent and punish the iniquity of 
His people. And since holiness embraced every 
distinctive attribute of Godhead, it was to be ex- 
pected that, in the light of this ethical concep- 
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tion of God, the word should take on the sense of 
moral perfectness, at least on its negative side of 
opposition to human sin. Accordingly, in Am 2’ 
we find the holiness of «55 name sct in contrast to 
the immoral practices of Canaanitish heathenism 
which had been introduced into the religion of 
Israel. It may be objected that in this instance 
the opposition to J”s holiness lies not so much in 
the immorality of the custom as in its association 
with the worship of strange gods. But, even if 
that be true, the significance of the allusion is 
hardly diminished. The fact remains that a rite 
consistent with the godhead of other deities was 
inconsistent with the holiness of J”, and the only 
reason that can be assigned for the difference is 
that J”s godhead or holiness included a moral 
element which placed a wide gulf between Him 
and the deities of the Semitic pantheon. In the 
teaching of Isaiah the thought of the divine holiness 
has a central importance which it possesses in that 
of no other prophet; and it is there also that the 
ethical aspect of the idea receives the fullest ex- 
pression. In his inaugural vision the great fact 
impressed on his mind is the holiness of the God of 
Israel (Is 05), and this perception awakes in liim the 
consciousness, not merely of creaturely infirmity, 
but of uncleanness in a moral sense, as adhering 
both to himself and his nation (v.°). The con- 
nexion of holiness and morality is again expressed 
in a striking manner in the words of 5, where we 
read that ‘the holy God shall sanctify himself in 
righteousness,’ t.¢. He shall show Himself to be 
holy by the exercise of punitive righteousness. 
But indeed Isaiah’s whole conception of national 
sin as rebellion against J” and ignorance of His 
character, and his demand that J” should be ‘ held 
holy’ by compliance with His revealed will (14 38 
8 99° etc.), imply a view of holiness which is 
profoundly ethical; and all this is embraced in the 
divine tithe which is continually on his lips, ‘ the 
Holy One of Israel.’ There is, however, no pas- 
sage of the OT where it can be supposed that 
moral purity exhausts the idea of holiness. Itnever 
appears detached from the underlying thought of 
inajesty and power ; it is, in short, an element of 
holiness as conceived by the prophets, but neither 
in their writings nor in any other part of the 
literature does it supersede the vaguer original 
meaning of the word. So in a later prophet the 
words, ‘Thou that art of too pure eyes to behold 
evil,’ etc. (Hab 115), are no doubt connected with the 
name ‘my Holy One’ in the previous verse, but at 
the same time they cannot be regarded as the 
complete equivalent of that phrase. 

There are some other applications of the word 
which fall to be mentioned here, although they can 
scarcely be said to throw any additional light on 
its meaning. (1) The expression Holy Spirit (wh. 
see), so frequentin NT, occurs in OT only 3 times 
(Ps 51", Is 63"). In such a connexion ‘holy’ 
may mean much or little; it may be equivalent to 
‘divine Spirit’ in any of the senses in which 110]]- 
ness is predicated of J”, or it may describe the 
Spirit as the source of moral purity in the life of 
the consecrated nation. It is, at all events, of 
some importance to observe that ‘ the divine Spirit 
is not called the holy Spirit in so far as it is the 
principle of cosmical life, but only in so far as it 
works in the Theocracy’ (Oehler). (2) Angels are 
called ‘holy ones’ in Job 5115, Ps 89% 8. Dn 813 
etc., not on account of their superior purity (see 
Job 4}8 15), but as partaking of the divine nature 
(‘sons of God’). (3) Lastly, heaven, as the dwell- 
ing-place of God, is frequently spoken of as a holy 
place (Hab 2”, Jer 25, Is 63%, Zee 2, Ps 114 
208 ete,). 

Ill. Houiness or MEN.—The OT applications 
of the word ‘holy’ to human persons are of two 


kinds. There is first an external holiness, which con- 
sists merely in consecration to religious functions, 
and does not differ materially from the holiness of 
things. In this sense the term is applied to 
several classes of persons in Israel. The degraded 
beings devoted to shameful practices in the Canaan- 
itish sanctuaries were known as ΟΡ and Πρ 
(‘holy men’ and ‘holy women’), in token of their 
dedication to the service of the god or goddess 
(Dt 3918 etc.). This, of course, is a heathen usage, 
which has nothing to do with the specifically OT 
idea of sanctity. Again, soldiers on a campaign 
are consecrated persons (1 5. 215°), war being a 
religious act initiated by sacred rites (Is 13%, Jer 64 
227, Mic 3° etc.). The Nazirizes are holy during 
the period covered by their vow (Nu 0585). An 
official holiness belongs to the priests and Levites, 
who are consecrated to J” by special ceremonies 
(Ex 291%, Ly 8!2-% ete.), and whom Israel is en- 
joined to ‘sanctify,’ 1,6. treat as sacrosanct persons 
(Lv 218). In a similar sense we are probably to 
understand the sanctity ascribed to the prophets 
(2 Καὶ 4°, Jer 1°): when the great lady of Shunem 
speaks of Elisha as a ‘holy man of God,’ she is not 
thinking of the saintliness of lis character; he is 
holy, simply as one who stands in a near relation 
to God. Finally, the attribute of holiness pertains 
to the whole people of Israel as a nation severed 
from the rest of mankind, and consecrated to J” 
(Ex 196, Nu 163-57, Dt 76 14? ete.), and hence in- 
violable (Jer 2°). In this sense J” speaks of Him- 
self frequently as the ‘sanctifier’ (9:0) of Israel 
(Τὶς 20! 377%, Ex 31%, Ly 207 ete.). 

But this outward holiness implies, in the case of 
persons, the observance of certain rules, compli- 
anee with which constitutes sanctification in an 
active and sometimes an ethical sense. No doubt, 
each of the classes enumerated above was subject 
to prescribed rules of this kind, as was notably the 
case with the priests and Nazirites. But the most 
iniportant developments of the idea are those con- 
nected with the application of the term ‘holiness’ 
to the religious community as a whole. J” sancti- 
fies Israel by choosing it from other peoples to be 
His familiar people, and by taking up His abode 
in its midst; but Israel is thus bound to sanetify 
vself, by conforming to the requirements that 
express J”’s holy will and nature. ‘These require- 
ments, as we have already seen, were inainly ex- 
ternal and ceremonial, consisting in avoidance of 
occasions of physical defilement. But moral pre- 
cepts are also included (Lv 19, etc.), and are 
expressly embraced in the formula, ‘Be ye holy: 
for I am holy.’ The holiness of Israel, in fact, 
had to be maintained by obedience to the entire 
Law of God (Nu 15); and, in so far as the Law 
contains a summary of moral duty, the conception 
of holiness has an ethical significance. It is true 
that the Law recognizes no distinction between 
the moral and the ceremonial, and to that extent 
its teaching is not truly ethical in our sense of the 
word. Still, where holiness is presented as an 
ideal to be realized in conduct, and whiere this 
ideal is connected with the essential holiness of 
God (as in the phrase just quoted), the notion is 
already charged with ethical meaning; and so in 
the spiritual religion of the Psalms the external 
element disappears, the conditions of entrance into 
J’’s ‘holy place’ being described in terms which 
are exclusively ethical (Ps 15. 24°"), ; 

From a theological point of view, the chief 
interest of the OT doctrine of holiness lies in this 
progressive spiritualizing of the idea under the 
influence of an expanding revelation of God. 
Although the various steps of the process are 
obscure, the fact is certain that holiness did come 
to be conceived more and more as a moral quality. 
It is probable that the ethical aspect was first 
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introduced in the application of the term to God, 
and thence transferred to the holiness He re- 
quires in His worshippers. In OT the develop- 
ment is arrested at a certain stage, because of 
the material associations with which the use of the 
word was invested. One step remained to be taken 
in order to reach the full Christian sense of holi- 
ness, and that was the abrogation of the cere- 
monial as a term of fellowship with God. When 
our Lord enunciated the principle that a man 
is defiled, not by what enters into him, but by 
what comes out of him, He raised religion to a new 
level, and made it possible to liberate the moral 
essence of holiness from the imperfections which 
clung to it throughout the older dispensation. 


LireraToRE.—The modern discussion of holiness appears to 
start from a passage in Menken’s Anlettung zum eigenenen 
Unterricht in den Wahrheiten der heil. Schr. (1805, Schriften, 
Bd. vi. pp. 46-53). Ilis observations have little scientific value, 
but seem to have aroused interest by the paradoxical position, 
laid down with hardly an attempt at proof, that holiness means 
‘self-humbling love and grace’ on the part of God.—Diestel’s 
paper (in JDTh, 1859, pp. 3-63), though in some respects 
arbitrary and one-sided, is a far more adequate treatment of 
the subject. Tis chief results are these two : (1) that, in form, 
holiness is always a relative idea, Israel being holy as belong- 
ing to J”, and conversely J” being holy as belonging to Israel, 
in the covenant relation; and (2) that the content of the notion 
has to be determined from the conditions of the covenant as laid 
down by the Law, the ruling principle of which Diestel finds 
to be ‘normality of life.’— Baudissin’s elaborate monograph 
(Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1878, ii. pp. 
3-142) devotes considerable space to the criticism of these 
and other views of earlier writers. It contains an invaluable 
and apparently exhaustive collection of the OT material, and 
for thoroughness of treatment leaves nothing to be desired. 
The most important result, in the judgment of Néldeke (LOB, 
1879, No. 12, col. 361f.), is the conclusive demonstration that 
throughout the OT the ideas of holiness and purity remain dis- 
tinct. See further the O7 Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, Dill- 
mann, Marti, and Bennett; Kuenen, Religion of Israel (i. 48 ff. 
{Eng. tr.}); Duhm, Theol. der Propheten, 168 ff.; Smend, Alttcst, 
Religionsgeschichte, 333 ff.; W. RB. Smith, ΟΤ ΟἹ 228, 804, 377, 
Prophets of Israel?, 224ff., 424, RS2 140 ff., 151 ff., 446 ff. ; the 
arts. in Schenkel, Bibellew., and Herzog, PRE? (by Delitzsch) ; 
Cheyne’s Note in Origin of the Psalter, 331 f., and Davidson’s in 
Ezekiel (Camb. Bible), xxxix ἐν εὖ. SKINNER. 


HOLINESS in NT.—The study of the NT con- 
ception of holiness must proceed mainly from a 
consideration of the following terms: ἅγιος, ἁγιασ- 
μός, ἁγιότης, ἁγιωσύνη. Besides this group of words 
denoting holy or holiness, we have in NT ἱερός, 
ὅσιος, σεμνός, ἁγνός, and their cognates. It is the 
word ἅγιος and its kindred terms which express 
the characteristic NT idea of holiness. In order 
to define and illustrate this idea it is necessary to 
examine the meaning and use of terms synonym- 
ous with ἅγιος, so that the significance of the latter 
may be set in the clearer ight. 


Etymologically, ἱερός is believed to signify vigorous or strong. 
The word thus naturally denotes, in classic usage, that which is 
associated with the gods, that which belongs to them, or that 
which is divine. It thusapproaches θεῖος ἴῃ meaning. The word 
is commonly applied, not to persons, but to things, which are 
ἱερά because they originate with the gods, belong to them, or 
are bestowed by them. The term is applied to men when it is 
desired to designate them as having special relation to the gods, 
or as being under their protection. Kings and persons who are 
initiated into the mysteries are sometimes called ἱεροί in this 
sense. The term ἱερός thus denoted an external rather than an 
internal and moral relation to the gods. It did not imply excel- 
lence. It meant sacred in the sense of inviolable, entitled to 
reverence, but did not bear the meaning which we attach to the 
terms morally pure and holy. While in NT the word has higher 
associations because of the circle of religious ideas with which it 
is there connected, it retains clear traces of its history. It 
emphasizes an outer rather than an inner and spiritual relation 
with God. The word occurs as an adjective but twice. In 
1Co 918 οἱ τὰ ἱερὰ ἐργαζόμενοι is a periphrasis for the priests. 
Τὰ iepe, res sacre, are the rites of the Levit. cultus. These 
rites are sacred because their performance is an act of divine 
worship. In 2 Ti 815 (ag also in Philo and Jos.) ἱερὰ γράμματα ig 
the OT. These writings are regarded as ἱερά because divinely 
inspired and teaching divine truth. The use of words cognate 
with ἱερός in NT agrees with that of ἱερός, Thus ἱερεύς is a 
priest ; ἱερόν designates the temple-enclosure ; ἱερόθυτον (1 Co 1028) 
denotes something which has been offered in sacrifice; and 
ssporperhs (‘Tit 23) means befitting sacred things or places, 
‘reverent in demeanour’(RV). It will be seen that this whole 


group of words designates ideas and relations which are more 
distinctively characteristic of OT than of NT, ἱερός in this sense 
having been taken over from the LXX, where it abounds in 1 Es 
and the Books of Maccabees. 

The word ὅσιος means pious, godly. It is the nearest Gr. 
equivalent of the Lat. sanctus and of the Heb. 7’Dy. In its 
classic use it commonly denoted what was consecrated by law 
or custom, whether of the gods or of men. In NT, however, it 
has a distinctively religious significance, and means consecrated 
to God, pure, holy, pious. The N'T use of ὅσιος, ὁσιότης may be 
secn in such passages as He 726, where Christ, as High Priest, is 
described as ὅσιος, ἄκακος, ἀμίαντος, κεχωρισμένος ἀπὸ τῶν ὡμαρ- 
τωλῶν ; Τιῖς 11, where the people of God are spoken of as serv- 
ing Ilim ἐν ὁσιότητι παὶ δικαιοσύνῃ ; and Eph 424, where the new 
man is said to be created according to God ἐν δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ 
ὀσιότητι τῆς ἀληθείας. In both classic and NT usage this group 
of words is commonly associated with dizaios and its cognates. 
In the LXX οἱ ὅσιοι τοῦ θεοῦ is a frequent designation of God's 
true worshippers. It will thus be seen that holiness, in the 
sense of ὁσίστης, includes especially what is designated by the 
words reverence, piety, Frommigkeit. 

Σεμνός properly means deserving of reverence or awe, and in 
classic usage is applied both to the gods and to men. It is even 
used of things, in the sense of grand, magnificent, impressive. 
In NT σεμνός denotes deserving of reverence, iionourable. It is 
once applied to deeds, Ph 48 (RV ‘ honourable’), and three times 
to persons, 1 Ti 38-11, Tit 22, in all of which cases RY renders 
grave. In like manner RV renders σεμνότης gravity in all three 
passages in which it occurs, 1 Ti 22 34, Tit 27. The word signifies 
something more than gravity ; it suggests dignity or worth. It 
is obvious, however, that σεμνότης designates but a secondary 
aspect of the NT idea of holiness. 

Ayves, &yvorys mean pure, purity. In LXX these words refer 
to ceremonial purity. In NT they refer to freedom from moral 
faults in general, and esp. to freedom from carnal sins. In one 
passage ἄγνός is applied to God (1 Jn 3%). The characteristic 
use of the word is seen in passages like 2 Co 112, Tit 25, “Αγνός 
represents an aspect of holiness, but only in a limited and 
negative way. liven the idea of moral purity is inadequate to 
represent the full content of the Christian conception of holiness. 


The characteristic NT word for holy is, as we 
have scen, ἅγιος. Itis the nearest Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. einp, and is the common rendering of 
that word in the LAX. It is probably from the 
same root as ἁγνός (Lat. sacer), and the fundamental 
mmeaning of the two words is nearly the same. 
"Αγιος, however, which is a rare word in classic 
Greek, appears to have diverged from ἀγνός in the 
direction of a moral and religious conception of 
holiness. [Ὁ is generally believed that the funda- 
mental idea which underlies the word is that of 
separation, and that its moral signification there- 
fore is: separation from sin, and so, consecration to 
God. The Christian use of the word lifted it into 
accord with the highest ethical conceptions, and 
gave it the idea of separateness from the sinful 
world, harmony with God, the absolutely good 
Being, moral perfection. Thus ἅγιος is, above all 
things, a qualitative and ethical term. It refers 
chiefly to character, and lays emphasis upon the 
demands which that which is sacred (ἱερόν) in the 
highest sense makes upon conduct. 

It is necessary briefly to refer to the LXNX use 
of this word, and to the circle of OT ideas which 
it represents. We find that ἅγιος is predicated of 
God as the absolutely perfect One, and of men 
and things so far as they are devoted to Him, and, 
as We may say, 1n soine way identified with Him. 
Israel, 6.0., was an ἔθνος ἅγιον because God’s 
peculiar possession. Men are called upon to 
sanctify themselves, that is, to cleanse themselves 
from all defilement, to forsake sin, and to come 
into harmony of life with God. So men may 
sanctify things by regarding, treating, or using 
them as sacred, that is, by associating them with 
God’s perfection. The basis of this demand ls 
men that they be holy is the obligation to be like 
God: ‘Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God 
am holy’ (Lv 197). Now this holiness, as seen in 
OT, seems to wear a twofold aspect. It compre- 
hends both ‘the goodness and the severity of God.’ 
It issues both in redemption and in judgmeut. 
These two aspects of the divine holiness appear 
continually in inseparable connexion and inter- 
play. ‘ Holiness(in the OT) is the perfect purity of 
God, which in and for itself excludes all fellowship 
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with the world, and can only establish a relation- 
ship of free, electing love, whereby it asserts itself 
in the sanctification of God’s people, their cleans- 
ing and redemption ; therefore ‘‘the purity of God 
manifesting itself in atonement and redemption, 
and correspondingly in judgment”’ (Cremer, Bid.- 
Theol, Lex. 8.v.). 

It is evident that ἅγιος and its kindred words 
are best adapted to represent the NT idea. They 
express something more and higher than lepds, 
sacred, outwardly associated with God ; something 
more than ὅσιος, reverent, pious; something more 
than σεμνός, worthy, honourable; something more 
than ἁγνός, pure, free from defilement. “ΑΎιος is 
more positive, more comprehensive, more elevated, 
more purely ethical and spiritual. It is character- 
istically Godlikeness, and in the Christian system 
Godlikeness signifies completeness of life. 


The words ἅγιος and ἁγιάζειν occur very frequently in NT. 
The three nouns (ἁγιασμός, ἁγιότης, ἁγιωσύνη), Which are kindred 
to them, are not of frequent occurrence. The most common 
among these three nouns, ἁγιασμός, is found ten times (1 Th 
43. 4.7, 2 Th 213, Ro 619. 22, 1 Co 180, 1 Ti 215, He 1514. 1 P12). In 
five instances it is rendered in AV holiness, and in five sanctiji- 
cation. In RV it is uniformly rendered sanctification. "Α γιότης 
occurs twice (2 Co 112, He 1210), and is rendered holiness in both 
AV and RV. ᾿᾿Αγιωσύνη occurs three times (1 Th 313, Ro 14, 
2 Co 71), and is tr. in both VSS holiness. ‘Aysorns (sanctttas), 
ἁγιωσύνη (sanctitudo), ὡγεασμός (sanctiicatio), denote the quality, 
the state, the process, respectively (Lightfoot, Notes, p. 49). 
"Οσιότης occurs twice (Lk 1%, Eph 424), and is rendered holiness 
in both. AV renders εὐσέβεια (piety) in Ac 812 holiness, RV 
godliness. 


Let us next illustrate the use of the group of 
words under review, directing special attention to 
the fifteen passages in which the nouns denoting 
holiness are used. There does not appear to be 
anything distinctive in the use of the words by the 
ditferent NT writers. We shall therefore have no 
occasion to treat the NT books separately. We 
find ἅγιος applied to Godin Jn 17"; ‘ Holy Father, 
keep them in thy name which thon hast given 
me, etc., where God, as the One who is absolutely 
cood—wholly separate from all that is sinful and 
wrong—is besought to guard from evil those whom 
He has given to His Son. The idea closely 
resembles that which is found in 177: ‘O righteous 
(δίκαιος) Father, the world knew thee not, but I 
knew thee,’ etc. The idea of God’s righteousness 
here appears to be the quality which prevents Him 
frora passing the same judgment upon Christ’s dis- 
eiples as He passes upon the sinful world. It is 
the equitableness of God. In both cases the attri- 
bute of God which is referred to is not the forensic 
or retributive element in the divine nature, but 
God’s moral self-consistency, His justice to His own 
equity. In Rev 48 God is addressed as ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’ because He is worthy of all praise and 
honour. His holiness is His supreme and absolute 
excellence. 

The term Aoly is constantly applied throughout 
NT to the divine Spirit. As proceeding from God, 
as the bearer of revelation, and as the mediator of 
spiritual life, the Spirit is pre-eminently holy. It 
is the special function of the Holy Spirit to make 
holy the souls of those in whom He dwells. This 
conception of the Spirit’s nature and function is 
not prominent in ΟἿ᾽, where the Spirit is scarcely 
more than a name for the power or presence of 
God. There He bestows strength upon heroes, 
skill upon artificers, and the knowledge of the 
divine will upon prophets. The designation of 
the Spirit as Holy accords entirely with the NT 
idea of the sanctifying function of the Spirit, and 
the hallowing of the people of God by inward 
eonsecration to Him. The Holy Spirit is con- 
ceived of as revealing the inner nature and essen- 


tial goodness of God, and as accomplishing the | 


transformation of men into His moral likeness. 
Henee the sin against the Holy Spirit represents 


the acme of wickedness. It is hatred of supreme 
and absolute goodness. It despises the perfect 
purity and unselfish love which dwelt in Him to 
whom God gave the Spirit without measure, and 
thus treats perfect goodness as if it were evil. 
Such a state of mind involves complete moral 
obduracy. In this, and not in the limitation of 
the divine mercy, lies the impossibility of its for- 
giveness. See further HOLY Spirit. 

With special appropriateness is Christ, as the 
Son and Revealer of God and the Redeemer of 
mankind from sin, designated as holy. He is the 
fulfilment of the OT picture of the true and faith- 
ful servant of J”. e is accordingly spoken of 
as God’s ‘holy servant’ (ὁ ἅγιος παῖς, Ae 4°), by 
whom He accomplishes His gracious, saying pur- 
poses. So evil spirits are represented as recog- 
nizing in Jesus ‘the Holy One of God,’ the long- 
promised Messiah, the Messenger of tlie divine 
mercy, and the Conqueror of Satan. 

Christians are frequently designated as ἅγιοι, 
holy ones, saints. They are such as the elect or 
beloved of God, who by faith and love have 
entered into fellowship with Him, and who by 
obedience to His will and by purity of life have 
become conformed to the image of His Son. St. 
Paul speaks of believers as κλητοὶ ἅγιοι (1 Co 12), 
saints by a divine call, in the same sense as he 
speaks of himself as a κλητὸς ἀπόστολος (Ro 13), an 
apostle who became such by having presented to 
him, and by accepting, a divine commission. Esp. 
are men represented as holy when they have been 
made the special instruments of the divine will 
and have been taken into close fellowship with 
God in the work of revelation and redemption. 
In this sense the prophets are designated (acc. to 
the common reading) as ‘holy men of God,’ οἱ ἅγιοι 
θεοῦ ἄνθρωποι (2 P 15), In like manner, the ‘holy 
prophets’ declared the divine purpose to restore 
all things through the Messiah (Ac 3%). So the 
‘mystery of Christ,’ viz. that the gospel was for 
the Gentiles, was made known to God’s ‘holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit’ (Eph 3°). 

In a secondary sense impersonal objects are 
spoken of as holy. The ways and means whereby 
God reveals ἀπῇ accomplishes His will are holy, 
because they are associated with Him who is pre- 
eminently holy and are instrumental in tlie sancti- 
fication of men. Thus the gracious call which 
God in the gospel addresses to men—inviting then1 
to receive a wholly unmerited salvation—is a holy 
calling, κλῆσις ἁγία (2'Ti 15. The Messianic pro- 
mise given in OT times was a holy covenant, δια- 
θήκη ἁγία (Lk 1”). The OT Seriptures are, by 
reason of the sacredness of their contents and 
their disclosure of the divine will and purpose, 
holy writings, γραφαὶ ἅγιαι (Ito 1°). 

We turn now to the group of nouns denoting 
holiness. ᾿Αγιασμός would properly denote the act 
of sanctifying, τὸ ἁγιάζειν, and something of this 
active meaning is preserved in 2 Th 2%: ‘God 
chose you from the beginning unto salvation in 
sanctification of the Spirit’ (ἐν ἁγιασμῷ avetuaros), 
that is, in sanctification wrought by the Spirit; 
ef. ] P 1°: ‘in sanctification of the Spirit,’ ete. 
The active force of the word may also be observed, 
although in a somewhat different form, in 1 Th 4°: 
‘For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion,’ etc. The will of God is this: that He may 
accomplish your sanctification. In 1 Co 139 Christ 
is called our ‘sanctification,’ in the sense that He 
is the cause or ground of our sanctification. 

In most cases in NT, however, ἁγιασμός denotes 
the effect or result of ἁγιάζειν. (See, however, 
Sanday-Headlam’s note on Ro 619). In 1 Th 4*7it 
denotes the sphere of holy action in opposition to 
the sphere of lustful desire. In Ro 6 ἁγιασμός 
stands opposed to ἀνομία. These terms denote the 
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ends to which the members are devoted in the 
sinful and in the Christian life respectively. In 
the latter the members are presented as servants 
to righteousness unto the end of sanctification (els 
ἁγιασμόν), Similarly, in v.* Christians are said to 
have their fruit unto sanctification (els ay.), that 
is, to attain it as the result and reward of their 
life. In these passages from 1 Th and Ro, sancti- 
fication is particularly set in contrast to carnal 
lust, although its nature is not limited by that 
contrast. In 1 ΤῚ 2” sanctification is contemplated 
as a virtue, or as the Christian’s normal state, 
and is correlated with faith and love. In He 128 
‘the sanctification’ (the definite article used only 
here and in 1 Th 45) is the Christian character, the 
goal of Christian effort, the preparation for the 
presence of God: ‘Pursue after the sanctification 
without which no man shall see the Lord,’ that is, 
enter into blessed fellowship with Christ. 

᾿Αγιότης is used (acc. to the most probable read- 
ing) in 2 Co 1” in ref. toSt. Paul’s manner of life at 
Corinth, to the uprightness of which his conscience 
bears witness. It is here correlated with the sin- 
cerity or purity (εἰλικρίνεια) which God effects Ὁ 
the Holy Spirit. Here holiness designates the life 
and character which the grace of God produces. 
In the one other passage where the word is used 
(He 1210) it is applied to God. Earthly parents, 
says the author, chasten their children with wrong 
or imperfect motives, or to secure some temporary 
good, but God chastens His children for their 
highest final good, that they may be ‘ partakers 
of his holiness’ (els τὸ μεταλαβεῖν τῆς ἁγιότητος 
αὐτοῦ), that is, that they may be transformed into 
moral likeness to Himself, and become partakers 
in His own eternal nature (cf.2 P14). This passage 
carries us to a higher point than do those pre- 
viously examined, in that it represents the holy 
nature of God as the type and goal of all perfection 
in man. 

᾿Αγιωσύνη is twice used of the moral purity, the 
God-like character, which the gospel requires and 
imparts: 1 Th 3% “ΤῸ the end he may stablish 
your hearts in holiness before our God,’ etc., that 
is, in the possession of that holy life which will 
be acceptable to Christ at His coming; and 2 Co 7! 
‘ Perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’ that is, per- 
fectly illustrating in character the holy life which 
comports with reverence for God. In Ro 13 the 
word occurs in a description which St. Paul is 
giving of the Son of God, ‘who,’ he says, ‘was 
born of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
who was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection of the dead.’ Here the phrase κατὰ πνεῦμα 
ἁγιωσύνης stands in evident contrast to the phrase 
κατὰ σάρκα. The phrase probably means: the 
spirit of Christ, that is, His inner, essential life, 
which is characterized by holiness. If this is the 
meaning, then ἁγιωσύνης expresses the quality of 


Christ’s spiritual nature. He is par éminence holy. | 


He is in absolute accord with God. 


We may sum up our results thus: In the abso- | 


lute sense God alone is holy, and 1115 holiness is 
the ground of the requirement of holiness in IIis 
creatures (1 P 116, Holiness is the attribute of 
God, according to which He wills and does only 
that which is morally good. In other words, it 
is the perfect harmony of His will with His perfect 
ethical nature. But the divine holiness is not to 
be thought of as a mere passive, quiescent state. 
It is an active impulse, a forthgoing energy. In 
God’s holiness, that is, in the expression of His 
perfect ethical nature, His self-revelation is 
grounded. Nay, creation itself, as well ag re- 
demption, would be inconceivable apart from the 


divine holiness, the energizing of God’s absolutely 
good will. 
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By some theologians holiness and love are identi- 
fied. More commonly they are sharply distin- 
guished—holiness being regarded as the self-pre- 
servative or retributive attribute of God, and love 
as His beneficent, self-imparting attribute. To 
discuss this subject here would carry us too far. 
It seems clear, at least, from our investigation, 
that holiness and love represent closely kindred 
conceptions, and that there is an inner harmony 
between them. They are the two words which 
best express God’s moral perfection, and the differ- 
ence between them seems rather forma] than real. 
At any rate, in their application to men, they 
seem to express, better than any other words, the 
highest aims of human life and the most compre- 
hensive obligation of God’s perfect law. See, 
further, the preceding art., and art. HOLY SPIRIT. 


LITERATURE.—Studies of the words in Cremer’s Bib. Theol, 
Lex, and Trench V7’ Syn. ; art. ‘ Heiligkeit’ in Schenkel’s Bib. 
Lex. and in Herzog’s RE; Issel, Der Begriff d. Heiligkeit tm 
NT; Sanday-leadlam, Romans on 13-7 and the literature there 
cited. G. b. STEVENS. 


HOLM TREE.—The name of this tree occurs in 
Is 444 RV as the equivalent of πη. The holm is 
prob. noé the tree there intended (see CyPREssS). 

It oceurs also in Sus v.%, Two evergreen oaks, 
both growing in Pal. and Syria, Quercus Ilex, 1.., 
and Q. eoeerifera, L., are prob. included under the 
LAX πρῖνος, which is the orig. for holm tree. The 
former is a low tree, growing along the cvast and 
the foot hills of the maritime ranges. The latter 
is one of the stateliest trees of the East. Its comus 
is often quite spherical, and sometimes 40 to 50 ft. 
in diaineter, The trunk not infrequently attains 
a diameter of 6 ft. The leaf of both species is 
smaller than that of the AvdZy, but resembles it in 
the fact that it is evergreen, of a rich glossy green, 
and usually with spiny teeth, though some of the 
varieties have nearly entire leaves. It is from the 
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THE HOLM OAR, QUERCUS COCCIFERA, L. 


resemblance of its leaf to the holly (Old English 
Ahollen) that it obtained its name of holm. For the 
play on the words πρῖνος and πρίσαι see SUSANNA. 
The holm oak is the tree, par cxecllence, around 
which are grouped the superstitions of the Orientals. 
One or more grand specimens are sure to be planted 
over the welys or tombs of the Moslem saints. 
Abraham’s Oak is of this species. The dense mass 
of dark foliage gives to these fine old trees an 
aspect of solidity possessed by no others in the 
East. The Druses and other sects often hang 
bits of rag on their lower branches as a votive 
offering, A tree so decorated is called wmnm-esh- 
sheratit, i.e. mother of rags. Such trees have prob: 
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ably existed from time immemorial on the ‘high 
places.’ See OAK. G. E. Post. 


HOLOFERNES (’Odogpépyns).—The arch-enemy of 
the Jews, assassinated before Bethulia (1.6, Jeru- 
salem) by Judith, who thus saved her nation. In 
Jth 25 H. is called ‘the chief captain of the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar.’ In the Midrash he is called 
‘king of Javan,’ * and takes the place of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Itis obvious that no one in the days of 
the historical Nebuch. could have borne the name 
and played the part of H. as described in Judith. 
There was an Orophernes king of the Cappadocians 
in B.c. 158 ff., who was a friend of Demetrius 
Soter, and supported the latter in his unjustifiable 
claims as against Ariarathes V., king of the 
Cappadocians (Polyb. 111. 5. 2, ed. Schweighiuser). 
Hence the Jews might know about Orophernes as 
the friend of their great enemy, and might repre- 
sent him as he is represented in Judith. This 
would make the date of the book about B.c. 150. 
See Hicks, Journ. Hellen. Studies, vi. 1885, pp. 
261-274. The form ’Opodépyns is found on coins 
discovered at Pirene, and in two inscriptions found 
on amphora-handles (Knidos); see Dumont, Inserip- 
tions céramiques, Paris, 1872, p. 329, No. 9, and p. 
388, No. 7. The same form is given by late 
classical authors, 6.0. Polyb. xxxii. 20. 4, xxxiii. 
12. § 2, 3, 9; Aelian, Var. Ast. ii. 41, ed. Hercher ; 
Diod. Sic. xxxi. ec. 32 and 34; fluctuating with 
’Odo- and ‘Odo-, e.g. Appian, Bell. Syr. p. 118, ed. 
Stephan. 1592; Diod. Sic. xxxi. 19. § 2, 7, ed. 
Miller. If ᾿Ολοφέρνης is the original form, éAo- 
will be Greek = ‘destroying’ (cf. ὀλοεργήΞς), and 
-pepyys, Persian=‘ brilliance, majesty,’ cf. Pheren- 
dates, Pharnacos, Artaphernes; the root fra= 
‘shine.’ The form ’Opog. will then represent the 
Persian pronunciation of the Greek ’O\o¢. The 
aspirated ‘Od\o¢ is due to confusion with compounds 
in ὁλο-. The Vulg. form Holofernes is aspirated 
as in Hiob, Hesther, Hierusalem, ete. 

Dante introduces Holofernes in Purgatorio xii. 
59 as one of the instances of defeated pride in the 
Circle of the Proud. The following famous repre- 
sentations of Judith and Holofernes in art may be 

uoted: Botticelli, in the Uffizi, Florence (see 

uskin, Mornings in Florence, ch. 3); Michael 
Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel; Cristoforo Allori, 
in the Pitti ; Paris Bordone ; Guido, in the Spada 
Gallery, Rome; Donatello, statue in the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, Florence. 

LiTERATURE.--Scholz, Das Buch Judith, Wirzburg, 1896. 

G. A. COOKE. 

HOLON (1h). —4. A city of Judah in the Hebron 
hills, given to the Levites, Jos 15°! 21%, In the 
parallel passage 1 Ch 688 ([Heb.*] it is called Hilen. 
It is noticed with Debir, and probably lay W. or 
S.W. of Hebron. The ruin Beit Adla, in the 
lower hills west of Hebron, would be a suitable 
site. See SIVP vol. iii. sh. xxi, 2 A city of 
Moab near Heshbon, Jer 48%, Its site has not 
been recovered. C. R. CONDER. 


HOLYDAY.—‘ That kept holyday’ is the tr™ in 
Ps 424 of ain, ptep. of 115 ‘to make a pilgrimage,’ 
RV ‘keeping holyday.’ ‘Holyday’ also occurs in 
Col 216 as the ὑτ of ἑορτή, feast, RV ‘feast day.’ 
See FEASTS. 


In both places AV of 1611 has two words, ‘holy day’ in 


Ps 424, ‘Holy day’ in Col 216; and it would be well, owing to the 
mod. associations of the word ‘ holiday,’ to keep that form still. 


HOLY OF HOLIES, HOLY PLACE.—See TEMPLE. 


HOLY ONE.—See Gop, vol. ii, p. 204%, and 
HOLINESS, vol. 11. p. 398%. 


* See Jor 4616 5016 mri 30, LUXX μάχαιρα "Ἑλληνική, Scholz. 
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HOLY SPIRIT 


HOLY SPIRIT.—In Christian theology the 
Holy Spirit is the third Person or eternal distinc- 
tion within the Unity of God. The following 
article is an attempt to trace in the progressive 
revelation vouchsafed to Israel and to the Church 
the steps which have led to thisconception. Our 
sources are the Old and New Testaments, and the 
intermediate Jewish writings which illustrate the 
effect of the OT revelation Lan the Jewish people, 
and prepare us to understand the fuller teaching of 
the Gospel of Christ. 


A. Old Testament. 
i, Use of the terms ‘ Spirit,’ ‘ Spirit of God,’ ‘ Holy Spirit.' 
ii. Work of the Spirit of God in— 
(a) Creation. 
(0) Intellectual life, 
(c) Prophetic inspiration. 
(ἃ) Anointing the Messiah. 
(e) Moral and religious life of men. 
iii, Relation of the Holy Spirit to the Life of God. 
iv. Signs of progress in the teaching of the OT. 
B. Apocrypha and other pre-Christian Jewish writings. 
i. Palestinian thought. 
ii, Alexandrian thought. 
C. New Testament. 
i, Names and titles of the Holy Spirit. 
ii, Historical events revealing the relation of the Spirit 
to Christ and to the Church. 
(a) Revival of prophecy at the time of the Incarna- 


10n. 
(d) wore of the Spirit in reference to the Incarnate 
life~ 

(a) Conception. 
(8) Baptism. 
(vy) Ministry. 

(c) Work of the Spirit in reference to the life of 

the Church— 
(«) Gift to the Apostles. 
(8) Effusion on the Church. 
(γ) Results, temporary and permanent. 
iii. Direct teaching on the Person and Work of the Spirit. 

(a) Teaching of-Christ— 
(«) In the Synoptic narrative. 
(3) In the Fourth Gospel. 
(vy) In the form of baptism. 

(Ὁ) Teaching of the Apostles and first Disciples— 
(z) In the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 
(8) In the Pauline Epistles. 
(y) In the Apocalypse. 

Summary. 
Literature. 


A. THE OLD TESTAMENT.—i. The word 45, in 
LXX πνεῦμα, but also ἄνεμος (about 50 times), 
θυμός (5 times), πνοή (4 times), ψυχή (twice), etc., 
belongs to a root m flavit, spiravit, used only in 
the Hiph. (19 olfecit, e.g. Gn 871), In OT pi signifies 
(1) the breath of the atmosphere, wind : Gn 3° (a1? 
pin=LXX τὸ δειλινόν, Aq. ἐν τῷ ἀνέμῳ τῆς ἡμέρας, 
Symm. διὰ πνεύματος ἡμ.), Nu 1151, Job 415 4115, Jer 
94146. (2) the breath of man. Since the human 
breath is at once an indication of animal life, and 
a vehicle of thought and passion, the word is also 
used to represent (3) the principle of vitality, in 
the phrase π΄ (Gn 6!” 7: 22), or absolutely, as in 
Gn 4577, 1K 105, Job 12 341. Ps 104”, Ec 32 
12’; (4) the life of passion (Gn 418, Nu 54, 28 215, 
Pr 2558), or of thought and will (Dt 34°, Job 15? 328, 
Jer 51"); (5) the spiritual element in human nature 
(Nu 2715, Ps 315, Ec 12”); lastly, from the sphere of 
human nature the word (6) passes into that of the 
divine. In anthropomorphic descriptions of the life 
of God it retains its primary sense ; God’s displea- 
sure is the ipx ἢ (Ex 15%, Job 4°, Ps 18), His power 
in operation is the 151 (Ps 889, Is 114; ef. 2 Th 2°). 
But the writers of the OT conceive also of 8 
Spirit in God which bears some analogy to the 
higher life of man; the ‘Spirit of Elohim’ or ‘of 
J”? (aady "ἢ, mm ἡ, LXX πνεῦμα θεοῦ, wv. Kuplov) is 
repeatedly mentioned in every part of the OT. In 
a, few cases, it is true, this phrase may be inter- 
preted of the wind which God sends on the earth 
(Ex 15!, 1 K 1812, 2 Καὶ 2% Is 401 59%, Hos 13”), or 
of the human breath or spirit as deriving its origin 
from God (Job 278; cf. Gn 2”). But these are ex- 
ceptions; in the great majority of passages the 
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‘Spirit of God’ is the vital energy of the divine 
nature, corresponding to the higher vitality of 
man.* This energy is usually presented in one of 
its relations to man or to the world, 6.0. as a 
creative or vitalizing force (Gn 17, Job 26%, Is 3915), 
or as propagating or sustaining created life (Job 
94:15, of 1012, Ps 104°) ; as the source of reason and 
intellect in man (Job 32°), and in particular of 
special gifts and endowments (Gn 4138, Ex 28° 31% 
9091), such as the artistic skill of Bezalel (Ex 36%), 
the military tact of Joshua (Dt 34°), the heroism 
of the Judges (Jg 13% 146 ete.), the wisdom of 
Solomon (1 K 3%); as the well-spring of inspira- 
tion in the Hebrew lawgivers, poets, and prophets 
(Νὰ 11}. 35.990 2 8.25", 1 K 22") Ezk 115.) ὴ 45.551), 
and of moral purity and strength and penitence 
(Neh 9, Ps 514, Is 63%, Ezk 367, Zee 12”). 
Especially is the energy of the Divine Spirit con- 
nected with the mission and work of the Messiah 
(Is 11+ 61+), on whom, as the prophets foresaw, it 
was to rest in the fulness of strength and goodness. t 

ii. These aspects of the working of the Divine 
Spirit must be separately examined. 

(a) Creative and conservative Operations in 
Nature.—In the cosmogony of Gn 1 the Spirit of 
God broods—nonz>—over the formless cosmic 
matter, before the cosmos begins to emerge out 
of chaos. The Greek versions render the verb 
by ἐπεφέρετο or ἐπιφερόμενον (Vule. ferebatur), 
understanding by ΠΡ "1 a wind sweeping over 
the abyss (cf. Ac 92, But the verb suggests 
another image, that of the bird brooding over her 
nest: see Delitzsch, ad loc., and ef. Dt 324; 
Chagigah, ed. Streane, p. 84; Basil. M. Hom. in 
Hexaem. 2, τὸ ἐπεφέρετο (φησὶν [Σύρος ris]) ἐξηγοῦνται 
ἀντὶ τοῦ Συνέθαλπε καὶ ἐξωογόνει τὴν τῶν ὑδάτων φύσιν 
κατὰ τὴν εἰκόνα τῆς ἐπῳαζούσης ὄρνιθος καὶ ζωτικήν τινα 
δύναμιν ἐνιείσης τοῖς ὑποθαλπομένοις, This metaphor 
suits the secondary rather than the primary mean- 
ing of nn; it isnot the wind, but the divine energy 
that is regarded as vitalizing the germs which the 
Divine Word is about to call forth. This concep- 
tion of the co-operation of the Spirit and the 
Word is ‘specially characteristic of the OT’ 
(Cheyne, Origin ψ' the Psalter, p. 322; cf. Ps 338). 
It rests on the relation of the breath to the voice, 
but its significance is not limited by that analogy. 
The Breath of God vitalizes what the Word creates. 
Moreover, its vitalizing energy is continuous; it 
conserves, renews, or withdraws life, in the cease- 
less processes of nature (Job 334, Ps 33° 104°). 
Thus the OT already justifies the epithet τὸ ξωο- 
ποιόν, applied to the Divine Spirit by the Church 
in the ‘ Nicene’ Creed. 

(ὁ) Bestowal of intellectual gifts —‘The Lorp 
God breathed into [man’s] nostrils the 
breath of life’ (o»mnoe3, πνοὴν fwijs), by virtue of 
which he ‘ became a living soul’ (7:9 w=3, Gn 27). 
This ἐμφύσησις (cf. Jn 20%) represents the Breath 
of God as originating the personal life of man, 
together with the inealldetual and. spiritual powers 
which distinguish it from the life of the mere 
animal (noqap ‘s Ee 3%), As the sacred Books 
proceed, they reveal the same Force lying behind 
the special endowments which mark off man from 
man. The Divine Spirit is said to be ‘in’ (Gn 
41, Nu 27:8) or ‘upon’ (Nu 1111: 242) the man 
who possesses exceptional powers of any kind; he 
is what he is, because he is filled with the spirit of 
Wisdom and understanding (πνεῦμα θεῖον σοφίας, 
Ex 31°; πν, αἰσθήσεως, συνέσεως, Ex 283 3531, Dt 349). 

(c) Inspiration of the Prophets.—One gift stands 


out as pre-eminently due to the presence in man of | 


* *It is, in fact, the divine working rather than the divine 
nature that the Hebrew Scriptures regard as spiritual’ (W. R. 
Sinith, Prophets of Israel, p. 61). 

; εἶ Lhe Holy Spirit’ is not an OT expression, and " His’ or 
Lhy Holy Spirit’ occurs only in Is 6310. 11, Pg 5111, 


the Spirit of God. The ‘ prophet’ (#23, LAX mostly 
προφήτης ; on the etymology of the Heb. word see 
ἦγ, R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 390f.), or 
‘seer’ (7N5), as he was called till after the age of 
Samuel (15 9°), was in an especial sense the 
man of the Spirit (9 wx, ἄνθρωπος ὁ πνευματοφόρος, 
Hos 9"), Vulg. vir spiritualis. It has been said 
that ‘the ideal of the OT is a dispensation in 
which all are prophets’ (W. R. Smith, O7JC? 
p. 291, citing Nu 11%); and the title of prophet is 
given to Abraham (Gn 20") and Moses (Dt 18:5), 
while it is withheld from Balaam, in whom, 
though ‘the Spirit of God came upon’ him 
(Nu 242), the sacred writers recognize a diviner (τὸν 
μάντιν, Jos 13”) rather than a true seer. The true 
prophet is one who is lifted up by the Spirit of 
God into communion with Him, so that he is 
enabled to interpret the divine will, and to act 
as a medium of communication between God 
and men. The prophetic gift belonged to the 
nation, as the elect people; but it was realized 
in its highest degree only by those whose charac- 
ters and lives fitted them for personal intercourse 
with God. The professional prophet seems some- 
times scarcely to have risen above the level of 
μαντικὴ (1S 10° 192%); the change of ‘heart’ 
promised to Saul (1059) is clearly not of a moral 
or spiritual kind. On the other hand, the prophets 
who taught Israel and Judah from the 8th cent. 
onwards have left us the clearest evidence of a 
genuine inspiration in the elevation and pene- 
tration of their teaching, and the revelation of 
a spiritual religion which their writings contain. 
No other national literature presents such a phe- 
nomenon. It is attributed by the prophets them- 
selves to the Spirit of God; cf. ¢.g. 2S 23? (where 
see Driver’s note), Ezk 2? 3!*%14 etce., Mic 38, and 
the frequent appeals to a divine source, such as 
the repeated mn 79x 72 of Is, and Mavn34 ‘ny in Jer. 

(ad) Anointing the Messiah.—The Davidie King, 
in whom the elect nation was to find its crown 
and consummation, must, as the first Isaiah fore- 
saw (Is 1132), receive all the gifts of the Divine 
Spirit in their fulness: ‘the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding (intellectual gifts), of counsel and 
power (practical powers), of the knowledge and 
fear of J”’ (religious endowments). In thestrength 
of this abiding presence (ἀνα παύσεται ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν πνεῦμα 
θεοῦ) the Second David will show Himself to be the 

erfect King. Itisremarkable that Deutero-Isaiah 
oretells a similar equipment of the ‘Servant of 
the LorD,’ the ideal Israel. “1 have put my Spirit 
upon him’ is «775 assurance (491), and the Servant 
answers, ‘The Lorp God hath sent me, and his 
Spirit * (481°, ef., however, Delitzsch, ad loc.) ; ‘the 
Spirit of the LorpD God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek’ (61"). The ideal Prophet no less than 
the ideal King needs the fulness of the Spirit, and, 
when He comes, shall receive it. If, as some 
think (Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 
400), the prophet himself and not the Servant of 
J” is the speaker in the last passage, the ultimate 
reference is still to the highest fulfilment of the 
prophetic office (Lk 47), The Spirit is the χρίσμα 
which makes the Christ (‘nk ain’ nv). 

(6) Moral and religious Hlevation.—The ethi- 
cal side of the Spirit’s work comes into view in the 
teaching of the psalmists and prophets. In Ps 51! 
the Spirit is described as Awapon, LAX τὸ πνεῦμά 
gov τὸ ἅγιον, ἴ.6. the energizing principle of the 
divine holiness (Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
322; on the idea of ‘holiness,’ see Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine, ete. p. 173 4.),—a title found again in 
Is 63! 4, In the Psalm this Divine Spirit of holi- 
ness Is apparently regarded as imparting to the in- 
dividual Israelite dispositions which may bring him 
nearer to the character of God, the ‘clean heart‘ 
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and " steadfast spirit’ ; in the prophetic passage it is 
represented as having dweltin the elect nation from 
the days of the Exodus (cf. Neh 9%, Hag 2°), and 
as grieved by their rebellions against its enidance. 
Nor was the moral guidance of the Spirit limited 
to Israel, if we may adopt the common interpreta- 
tion of Gn 03, which represents the Spirit of J’ as 
judging, ruling, and working in men before the 
“lood ; but the sense of fit; is uncertain (Oxf. Hed. 
Lex. p. 192), and the ethical application is at 
least doubtful (Delitzsch, ad loc.). It is certain, 
however, that the prophets foresee a large exten- 
sion of the moral operations of the Divine Spirit 
in the days of the Messianic kingdom (Jer 31**, 
Ezk 36***), and the prophecy of Joel (238) speaks of 
an outpouring of the Spirit ‘ upon all flesh,’ which, 
although it is conceived under the image of a 
general bestowment of the gift of prophecy, 
pointed, in St. Peter’s judgment (Ac 215,5), to the 
Pentecostal effusion, which brought with it the 
setting up of the kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men of all nations. 

A difficulty arises from the mention in the his- 
torical books of an ‘evil spirit sent by or pro- 
ceeding from J”’ (Jg 933,1 5 16% [5 γν] 18", 1 K 
2038 [rina ayy, apy ‘1° mr], 2 Ch 187°-), and even 
of an ‘evil spirit of God’ (1 8 19° LXX πνεῦμα θεοῦ 
πονηρόν). Schultz (OZ Theol. ii. 205, 270) contends 
that the Spirit is in all cases the same, the Spirit 
of God working good or evil according to the 
character of the man on whom it operates. But 
it is incredible that the sacred writers intend to 
identify the ‘good Spirit’ of God (Ps 143!) with 
the power which inspired Saul with jealousy and 
the prophets of Ahab with lying words. The evil 
spirit is frem God and is God’s, inasmuch as it is 
His creature and under His control; but 1t is not 
His personal energy. As Wellhausen (on 18 16%) 

oints out, the expression mn’ ‘1 is apparently 
imited to the good Spirit, which is the operative 
presence of J” Himself, 

111. ‘The Spirit of God’ as revealed in the OT is 
‘ God exerting power ’(A. B. Davidson on Ezk 3652). 
On this account it is invested with personal quali- 
ties, and personal acts are ascribed to it. If the 
truth, mercy, and light of God are partly hyposta- 
tized by the Psalmist (Ps 43° 57% etc. ; see Cheyne, 
Origin, etc. p. 322), the Spirit of God, the prin- 
ciple of life which resides in the depth of the 
Divine Nature, and represents the Divine presence 
in the world and in man, is necessarily regarded as 
quasi-personal; it broods, rules, speaks, guides, 
quickens, because it is the living energy of a 
personal God. The Spirit of J” is personal, inas- 
inuch as the Spirit is God (Ps 1397, Is 63% 10), 
There is, besides, a quasi-independence ascribed to 
the Spirit, which approaches to a recognition of 
distinct personality (cf. 6.0. Is 4816), especially in 
passages where the Spirit and the Word are con- 
trasted (Schultz, 11. p. 184). But the distinction 
applies only to the external activities of these two 
divine forces; tle concept of a distinction of 
Persons within the Being of God belongs to a later 
revelation. - οἷ 

iv. It may be asked whether a progress can be 
observed in the OT doctrine of the Spirit. On the 
one hand, certain points are clear from the first: 
the Pentateuch in its oldest parts reveals the 
Spirit of God as the source and support of the 
higher life in man, and as endowing him with 
intellectual gifts, and in particular with the gift 
of prophecy. All this belongs to the teaching of 
JE, while P adds that the Spirit at the first 
vitalized the cosmos. Even in pre-exilic times the 
Spirit is revealed as the quasi-personal energy of 
God in man and the world. The greatest prophet 
of the 8th cent. already recognizes the office of the 


Spirit as the Anointer of the Messiah (Is 1124). But | 


as the revelation proceeds, the ethical character 
of the Spirit’s influence on man comes more dis- 
tinctly into view. The higher view of prophecy, 
as contrasted with mere soothsaying, appears first 
in Deuteronomy (see Driver on Dt 189-22) . and it 
is to the period of the Exile and the days that 
followed it that we must probably attribute the 
thought of the Spirit as the regenerating and 
directing force in human nature, and of its opera- 
tions as about to be extended to men who lay 
beyond the circle of kings and prophets, and 
beyond the fold of Israel (for the date of Ps 51, οἵ, 
W.R. Smith, OT/C?, p. 440; Kirkpatrick, Psalms, 
11. p. 284; and for the date of Joel, see Driver, 
Camb. Bible, Joel and Amos, Ὁ. 111f.). 

B. THE APOCRYPHA OF OT AND OTHER JEWISH 
LITERATURE.—i. In the non-canonical literature of 
Palestine, references to the Divine Spirit are rare, 
and when they occur are little else than echoes— 
sometimes broken and imperfect echoes—of the 
canonical teaching. The religious man is filled 
with the spirit of understanding (Sir 39°; ef. 
Is 11°); on the ungodly God sends the spirit of 
error (Ps-Sol 8; ef. Is 19"). The youth Daniel, 
seized by righteous indignation at the miscarriage 
of justice in the case of Susanna, is represented as 
having his holy spirit (τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον παιδαρίου) 
stirred within him by the act of God, or as suddenly 
endowed with the spirit of wisdom by the angel of 
the Lord (Sus 45, Theod., LXX). The son of David 
is to be mighty in the Holy Spirit (δυνατὸν ἐν 
πνεύματι ἁγίῳ, Ps-Sol 17%); but, as the Cambridge 
editors of the Psalms of Solomon point out, there 
is in this no approach to a belief in a personal 
Spirit of God, although the use of τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον 
and wv. ἅγιον (first in Ps 50 [51], Is 634, LXX) is 
interesting as an anticipation of NT pliraseology. 
The above list nearly exhausts the references to 
the Holy Spirit in the Palestinian books. The 
crowing angelology of the Pharisees (see Edersheim, 
Life and Times, ii. p. 748) may possibly have 
obscured the biblical conception of the Divine 
Spirit as the operative force in nature and in man: 
thus in the Book of Enoch (6013, ed. Charles, 
Ρ. 156) the powers of nature are represented as 
wielded by created spirits, amongst whom they 
have been distributed ; God is the ‘ Lord of Spirits,’ 
but of a ruling Spirit of God no mention is made. 
To the later Jews the Holy Spirit was chiefly the 
spirit of porneey (Cheyne, Origin, p. 333); they 
recognized that David spake by the Holy Spirit (Mk 
12°), while they attributed the works of Christ to 
the operation of a πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον (Mk 3°). Of 
the inspiration of Scripture they entertained the 
strongest belief; although the Torah possessed 
unique authority, all the books of the Canon were 
sacred (al ἱεραὶ βίβλοι, τὰ ἱερὰ βιβλία, Josephus, Philo; 
see the reff. in Ryle, Canon of the OZ, p. 291); it 
was realized that the propliets were taught by a 
divine ajflatus (Jos. c. Ap. 1. 8, τῶν προφητῶν τὰ μὲν 
ἀνώτατα καὶ παλαιότατα κατὰ Thy ἐπίπνοιαν τὴν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ θεοῦ μαθόντων ; cf. Ant. IV. vi. 5, VI. vill. 9). 
But when prophecy ceased, it seemed as if the 
presence of the Divine Spirit had been suspended 
or withdrawn. 

ii. At Alexandria, on the other hand, the old con- 
sciousness of the perpetual activity of the Spirit of 
God survived, associating itself with the philo- 
sophical thought of Hellenism and growing under 
its influence into new forms of belief. The 
Book of Wisdom recalls the teaching of the OT as 
to the omnipresence of the Spirit (17, πνεῦμα Kuplov 
πεπλήρωκεν τὸν κόσμον, 12) τὸ γὰρ ἄφθαρτόν cov πνεῦμά 
ἐστιν ἐν πᾶσιν), its conservating and sustaining 
power in nature (17 τὸ συνέχον τὰ πάντα), its special 
relation to man, as the author of his spiritual 
nature (15"), and of his intellectual endowments 
and religious knowledge (77 ἐπεκαλεσάμην καὶ ἦλθέν 
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po. πνεῦμα σοφίας, 917 βουλὴν δέ cov τίς ἔγνω, εἰ μὴ 
σὺ ἔδωκας σοφίαν καὶ ἔπεμψας τὸ ἅγιόν σου πνεῦμα 
ἀπὸ ὑψίστων ). This connexion of Wisdom with 
the Spirit appears in the canonical books, but 
in Alexandrian Jewish thought it 15 carried 
further. The Spirit is sometimes identified with 
Wisdom (15% ἅγιον yap πνεῦμα παιδείας. . . φιλάνθρωπον 
γὰρ πνεῦμα σοφία, .. ὅτι πνεῦμα Kuplov, where the 
linking of the clauses seems to leave no doubt as to 
the author’s meaning ; cf. 917), sometimes regarded 
as its indwelling power (77% ἔστιν yap ἐν αὐτῇ πνεῦμα 
νοερόν, ἅγιον, wovoyevés . . . παντοδύναμον, παντεπίσκο- 
mov), The Alexandrian doctrine of the Spirit finds 
its completion in Philo. The Spirit of God, he 
says, is ἡ ἀκήρατος σοφία ἧς πᾶς ὁ σοφὸς εἰκότως 
μετέχει (Gig. ὅ ἴ.). Indivisible in itself, it can be 
distributed and communicated like fire from torch 
to torch. In a sense the Spirit comes to all men, 
since even the worst of men have their moments of 
inspiration, their glimpses of better and higher 
things; with a few, the wisest and the best, the 
divine affatus abides, and they become the ‘ hiero- 

hants’ and instructors of their kind (Gig. 12). 

hilo’s conception of the prophet reverts largely to 
the Platonic ἐνθουσιασμός (Zim. 71 D). The prophet 
is simply the interpreter of the divine voice, and 
so long as he is under divine influence he cannot 
exercise his reason, for he has made over the 
citadel of his soul to the Divine Spirit, which is in 
full possession of it (De spec. legg. 8, καθ᾽ ὃν χρόνον 
ἐνθουσιᾷ. . « μετανισταμένον μὲν τοῦ λογισμοῦ Kal 
παρακεχωρηκότος τὴν μὲν ψυχῆς ἀκρόπολιν, ἐπιπεφοι- 
τηκότος δὲ καὶ ἐνῳκηκότος τοῦ θείου πνεύματος : cf. 
Quis rer. div. her, 53, and other passages quoted 
by Sanday, Inspiration, Ὁ. 74f.). This mechanical 
inspiration was shared, according to Philo, even 
by the Alexandrian translators of the OT (Vit. 
Mos. ii. 7, καθάπερ ἐνθουσιῶντες προεφήτευον). Of the 
ethical aspect of the Spirit’s work in man, Philo has 
little to say, except that its function is to promote 
clearness of mental vision and capacity for the 
intellectual knowledge of God, and that it fulfils this 
mission either by purifying and elevating, or, as in 
the case of the prophet, by superseding the natural 
faculties. Of the Spirit as restoring the moral 
nature of man we hear nothing; the writings of 
Philo contain no reference to Ps 511% or Ezk 3676 
(cf. Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture, p. 291ff.). 
The omission may be partly due to the citcum- 
stance that he employs himself chiefly about the 
Pentateuch, but it is more probably to be traced 
to the predominance of the intellectual interest in 
Alexandrian thought. 

C, THE New TEsTAMENT.—i. The NT adopts the 
phrases used in reference to the Divine Spirit by 
the Greek translators of the OT. Thus we find in 
the NT as in the OT the terms τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον 
(πνεῦμα ἅγιον), τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ θεοῦ, or πνεῦμα θεοῦ, mv. 
ἹΚυρίον, or simply τὸ πνεῦμα, or in certain contexts 
the anarthrous πνεῦμα. But they are used in quite 
different proportions: thus τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον (πν. 
dy.), found in the Greek OT only in Ps 51 and 
Is 63, occurs in the NT between 80 and 90 times, 
while τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ θεοῦ (πν. θεοῦ, Kuplov), the normal 
expression in the LXX, is comparatively rare in 
NT. Moreover, the writers of the NT' employ 
phrases which are unknown to the LXX ; the Spirit 
of God is further defined as the ‘Spirit of the 
Father ’ (Mt 10”), ‘the Spirit of his Son’ (Gal 45), 
the ‘Spirit of Jesus’ or ‘of Christ’ (Ac 16’, Ro 8°, 
Phi¥,1P 11), In a few instances the plural is 
used to denote the various gifts or μερισμοί (He 2) 
of the one Spirit ; e.g. 1 Co 14, Rev 144559998, New 
attributes are assigned to the Spirit, corresponding 
to new gifts bestowed upon men ; we read not only 
of the spirit of wisdom (Ac 6%), but of the spirit 
of truth (Jn 14!7 156 161%), of life (Ito 82), of oTace 
(He 10”), of sonship (τῆς υἱοθεσίας, Ro 815), Above 


| of a special grace (Lk 270 δὲ παιδίον. 


all, the Spirit receives a personal name, which it 
shares with the Son of God in His historical mani- 
festation (Jn 141° ἄλλον παράκλητον ; 14“ 1556 167 
ὁ παράκλητος). ‘These facts warn us that in passing 
from OT to NT we may expect a fuller theology 
of the Spirit. 

ii. The new light which is thrown upon the sub- 
ject by the Christian revelation is largely historical. 
(2) The gospel history opens with an outburst of 
prophecy. As the moment of the Incarnation 
drew near, men and women in Israel found them- 
selves lifted up by the Spirit into new regions of 
thought and endowed with new powers of expression. 
The movement began in the family of a priest. A 
child was born of whom it was foretold that he 
should ‘be filled with the Holy Spirit from his 
mother’s womb’ (Lk 18); and the inspiration 
was shared by his parents (Lk 151: 6). Others were 
touched by the same current of divine energy— 
Simeon, to whom there came an oracular warning 
from the Holy Spirit of the presence of the infant 
Christ (Lk 275 πνεῦμα ἣν ἅγιον ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν, καὶ ἣν αὐτῷ 
κεχρηματισμένον ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος, κ.τ.λ.); Hannah, 
the daughter of Phanuel, who was accounted a 
prophetess (προφῆτις, Lk 2°), Such a revival of 
prophetic gifts had not occurred since the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah; even the Maccabean age 
had looked for it in vain (1 Mae 446 144), 

(5) The new prophecy proclaimed the advent of 
the Messiah, partly preparing His way, partly wel- 
coming and announcing Him when Hecame. But 
the chief outpouring of the Spirit was on the 
Messiah Himself. It fulfilled itself in two mir- 
aculous events—the Conception and the Baptism ; 
the first introductory to the human life of the 
Christ, the second to His ministry and Messianic 
work, 

(a) Two Gospels relate in independent yet not 
inconsistent narratives the miracle of the Concep- 
tion and Virgin Birth (see Gore, Dissertations, 
Ρ. 36f.). In both it is aseribed to the Holy Spirit 
(Lik 1%, Mt 118. *°), Both contexts are conceived in 
the spirit of the OT and belong to the earhest age 
of Christianity, when the fullest teaching of the 
gospel had not yet beenassimilated. Weshall there- 
fore probably be right in interpreting πνεῦμα ἅγιον 
here in its OT sense, as the power of God in active 
exercise, although we may believe that the Church 
has rightly identified this power with the personal 
Holy Ghost revealed by Christ. It is not without 
significance that in both Gospels the power which 
wrought the Conception is described as πνεῦμα ἅγιον 
rather than as πνεῦμα θεοῦ or Κυρίου. The Holy 
Spirit sanctified the Flesh which it united with the 
Word (Lk 1° διὸ καὶ τὸ γεννώμενον ἅγιον κληθήσεται). 
Not only was ‘the new departure in human life,’ 
which began with the birth of the Second Adam 
(Gore, Diss. p. 65), fitly preceded by a directly 
creative act, but the new humanity was conse- 
crated at the moment of its conception by the 
overshadowing of the Divine Spirit. The Concep- 
tion was therefore truly ‘immaculate’; that which 
was conceived, although true flesh, was free from 
the taint of human corruption. It is worth while 
to notice, in passing, that the Gospels do not hint 
at an immaculate conception of the mother of the 
Lord ; the special illapse of the Spirit is limited, 
so far as we can learn, to the conception of her 
Son. (On the miraculous conception as an article 
of the Christian faith the reader may consult 
Pearson, On the Creed, art. iii., and, on the early 
history of the doctrine, the present writer’s Apostles’ 
Creed, iv.). 

(8) The Holy Spirit did not leave the sacred 
humanity which it had sanctified in the moment 
of conception; the childhood of Jesus was filled 
with a strength and wisdom which were the marks 
. ἐκραταιοῦτο 
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πληρούμενον σοφίᾳ, καὶ χάρις θεοῦ ἣν ἐπ᾽ αὐτό ; οἷ, v.52), 
But in or about His thirticth year (ἣν, , ὡσεὶ 
ἐτῶν τριάκοντα) a stage was reached when a new 
illapse of the Spirit on the Second Adam became 
necessary. ‘The first had sanctified His humanity, 
the second was to consecrate His official life. it 
came in connexion with the baptism of John. 
With the majority of the religious Israelites of His 
generation, Jesus went to be baptized. As He 
rose from the Jordan, the sign was given by which 
the Baptist knew Him to be the Messiah (Jn 1°) ; 
Jolin saw the Spirit descend in the form of a dove 
and rest upon Him. Mr. F.C. Conybeare (£zpositor, 
IV. ix. p. 455) cites Philo to show that the dove 
was the accepted symbol in Alexandrian thought 
of the divine reason or wisdom, and concludes 
that the evangelists have converted a metaphor 
into a fact. But the evangelists—the Synoptists 
in any case—were strangers to Alexandrian sym- 
bolism, and they limit themselves to what they 
believed to be matters of fact. In this case the 
fact depends on the eye-witness of the Baptist, 
attested by his disciple, St. John. The evangelists, 
however, guard against the impression that the 
Spirit assumed a material form (Mt ὡσεὶ περιστεράν, 
Mk, Lk, Jn ὡς r.); even St. Luke’s σωματικῷ εἴδει 
does not involve this inference. The appearance, 
whether real or subjective, was doubtless symboli- 
eal, but the symbol rests on the OT. It carries our 
thoughts back to the birdlike motion attributed 
to the Spint in Gn 1°. At the baptism of Jesus 
the Spirit of God brooded a second time over the 
waters, to vivify a new creation by resting on the 
new Wiead of mankind. [f the symbolism of the 
dove is to be pressed, it may be taken to indicate 
the character of the Lord’s ministry and of the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 1086). 

The illapse at the baptism was regarded by the 
first generation as the anointing of the Christ (Ac 
10% ἔχρισεν αὐτὸν ὁ θεὸς πνεύματι ἁγίῳ καὶ δυνάμει). In 
the historical books of the OT mve2n, LXX ὁ χριστός, 
is the title of the priest (Lv 4% 516 64), and the king 
(1 Καὶ 12° etc.), who were admitted to their respective 
offices by the ceremony of unction. Jn the Psalms 
and Prophets the title is specially given to the 
Davidie king (Ps 2717* 196 etc.), or toa king raised 
up by God for a certain work (Is 45! τῷ χριστῷ 
μου Kuvpw), or to Isracl regarded as the servant of 
the Lord, or to a prophet who speaks in His 
naine (Is 61), But when the form of the Second 
David took shape in the inspired thought of the 
Prophet and the expectations of the Jewish people, 
it was to the future king of Israel that the name 
was usually applied. The Psalms of Solomon 
already speak of ‘the Lord Christ’ (175% 18%, see 
Ryle and Jaimes, note on 1738), and the Gospels 
show that at the time of the advent the Christ 
was expected both by Jews (eg. Jn 1%) and 
Samaritans (Jn 45). The Jewish Messiah, how- 
ever, was chiefly the anointed king ; the conception 
of Messiah as the Prophet was less distinct, and that 
of a Christ-Priest (ἱερεὺς ὁ χριστός, Lv 45 1° 623) 
entirely wanting, until it presented itself to the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Stanton, 
Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 293 ff.). Yet the 
Church has rightly seen that the work to which the 
Messiah was anointed was sacerdotal and prophetic 
as well as regal. The baptism, with the descent 
of the Spirit, was the consecration of Jesus to the 
Messianic office in all the fulness of its functions 
and powers. Some of the Fathers find the moment 
of the Messiauic unctionin the miraculous Concep- 
tion (so Gregory of Nazianzus expounds Ps 45’, and 
see Aug. De Trin. xv. 46, cited by Mason, Baptism 
and Confirmation, Ὁ». 94), but the earlier inter- 
pretation fixes upon the Baptism: see Iren. II. 
ix. 3, ‘Verbum Dei. . qui est Jesus . . qui et 
assumpsit carnem et unctus est a Patre Spiritu, 
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Jesus Christus factus est’; cf. Jerome on Is 6].* 
The Gnostic schools exaggerated the importance 
of the Baptism, confusing the descending Spirit 
with the pre-existent Christ and ignoring the mir. 
aculous Conception. But if the Incarnate life 
began with the overshadowing of Mary, the official 
Messianic life dates from the Baptism (cf. Pearson, 
art. li.), (y) From that moment Jesus began His 
Christ-work (Lk 3” ἦν Ἶ, ἀρχόμενος), and in the oldest 
record of the ministry it is regarded as the ἀρχὴ 
εὐαγγελίου (Mk 1} 9), enecforth His life is full of 
the manifested workings of the Spirit, in whose 
energy the evangelists find the source of the 
teaching, miracles, and entire ministry of the 
Christ (Mk 113, Lk 4134, Mt 1278, Ac 13. Some of 
these revealed relations between the Holy Spirit 
and the ministry of Christ are of special interest. 
Immediately after the baptism the Spirit impelled 
Wim to meetthe Tempter in the wilderness (Mt, 
ἀνήχθη ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος ; Mk, τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτὸν 
ἐκβάλλει). The conquest of evil being at once the 
first responsibility of the Second Adam, and the 
first step in the redemption of the race, it was 
the first work of the Spirit in the Christ. The 
Spirit of God in man was shown to be the power by 
which the spirit of evil is to be overcome: ‘ every 
victory won’ is ‘His alone.’ To the Holy Spirit 
also our Lord attributes His power to cast out 
unclean spirits from the possessed (Mt 12%). We 
may extend the saying to His other miracles (cf. 
Jn 14! ὁ δὲ πατὴρ ἐν ἐμοὶ μένων [t.e. by the Spirit] 
ποιεῖ τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ). When in the 5th cent. 
Nestorius unduly pressed this point, Cyril of Alex- 
andria guarded the doctrine of the Incarnation by 
insisting that the Spirit by which Christ wrought 
was His own, and not an imparted power, foreign 
to His personal life (Anath. 9). Nevertheless, the 
truth remains that the Spirit, who is one with the 
Son in the Divine Unity, was imparted to His 
humanity, and strengthened it with supernatural 

ower. ‘The same is true of Christ’s teaching ; the 

ord Himself ascribes it to the anointing Spirit 
(Lk 48), As the supreme prophet He spoke in 
the power of the Spirit, not at intervals as other 
prophets, but whenever He opened His lips to 
teach. Yet behind the human faculties which 
were guided by the Spirit, was the eternal Word in 
personal fellowship with the Father; His formula 
is not that of the old prophets, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,’ but one which expressed personal authority, 
‘Verily I say unto you.’ 

(c) The Spirit descended on the Second Adam to 
abide (Jn 152: 38... contrast Gn 6? LXX). The illapse 
was not a momentary act, but a new departure in 
human life, the beginning of a permanent in- 
dwelling of the Spirit in man. The ‘Gospel of 
the Hebrews’ has rightly seized upon this point: 
‘descendit fons omnis spiritus sancti et requievit 
super eum et dixit illi: Fil mi, in omnibus 
prophetis expectabam te ut venires et requles- 
cerem in te; tu es enim requies mea.’ But the 
Baptist’s testimony reaches further. The Spirit 
became immanent in the Sacred Humanity, that it 
might be communicated through the Christ to 
mankind. Jesus was baptized with the Spirit, that 
He might baptize the world therewith (Jn 153; cf. 
Mt 3", Mk 18, Lk 318), The experience of the first 
generation of believers showed that this hope 
was realized ; Christians shared Christ’s unctiun 
(1 Jn 2%), and the unction abode in them, as it 
abode in Christ (v.27). This conviction was expressed 
in the early use of unction in connexion with 
Christian baptism (Tert. De bapt. 7; Cypr. Ep. 
70; Cyr. Hier. Cat. myst. i1.). 


Two historical events mark the extension 


* Pearson points out that the two views are not necessarily 
inconsistent, referring to the double unction received by David 
(1 8 1613, 2 § 24, 53). 
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of the Messianic unction to the Church. (a) On 
the night that followed the Resurrection Christ 
communicated the Spirit to the apostles (Jn 20” 
ἐνεφύσησεν καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς Λάβετε πνεῦμα ἅγιον). 
The act which accompanied the gift clearly looks 
back to Gn 27; a new spirit was breathed into 
humanity by the risen Lord. He began with 
the apostles, quickening them by communicating 
His own Spirit, that they might be prepared to carry 
on His work (καθὼς ἀπέσταλκέν με ὁ πατήρ, κἀγὼ 
πέμπω ὑμᾶς). The gift ‘answers to the power of 
the Resurrection’ (Westcott, citing Godet): it is 
primarily the quickening of the spiritual life of 
the apostles, but it is conferred with special refer- 
ence to the work which les before them. There is 
therefore no necessity to interpret λάβετε as if it were 
λήμψεσθε (Theodore of Mopsuestia), and to refer it 
to the Pentecostal effusion. The apostles received 
on Easter night the first-fruits of the new life of 
the Spirit secured to the Church by the Lord’s 
Resurrection, and were thus consecrated and en- 
dowed for their great ministry. ‘Their successors 
were, potentially at least, included in the gift, and 
the Western Church of the Middle Ages rightly saw 
in the words A ccipite Spiritum sanctum the promise 
of all ministerial power (Hooker, Hecles. Pol. v. 
Ixxvii. 5), 

(8) If the Resurrection brought the quickening 
power of the Spirit to the Eleven and to those who 
should succeed them in the ministry of the word, 
the Ascension was followed by the outpouring of 
the fulness of the Spirit on the Chureh (Ac 18 
218.) As at the baptism of the Christ and the con- 
secration of the apostles, the descent of the Spirit 
was accompanied by external signs. The dove did 
not reappear, nor was the breath of Christ felt, 
but the sound of a great gale (ἦχος ὥσπερ φερομένης 
πνοῆς βιαίας) fell upon the ear, and tongues of flame, 
darting hither and thither and finally resting on 
the heads of all, appealed to the eye. The sym- 
bolism of the wind had been explained by our Lord 
(Jn 37-8); the fire would remind the apostles of the 
prediction of the Baptist (Mt 3" etc.). Every 
detail had its significance. The sound of the 
rushing wind seemed to fill the house, for the new 
life was to permeate the whole world. The tongues 
of fire were self-distributing, and none was left 
without his portion, for the Spirit divideth to every 
man 85 He wills (1 Co 12"), and all believers are 
made to drink of the same Fountain (i). 13). The 
gift was at once collective and individual; it was 
for the whole body, and for each member. 

Both from the promise of Christ and from the 
event, it is clear that the Pentecostal gift marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the 
Spirit’s relations to mankind, The ‘dispensation 
of the Spirit,’ which began at the Pentecost after 
the Crucifixion, was so great an advance on all 
earlier manifestations that St. John does not 
hesitate to deny that there had been any gift of 
the Spirit before it (Jn 7 οὔπω γὰρ ἣν πνεῦμα : 
see Westcott ad loc., and cf. Ac 19"). The new 
manifestation differed from the old, not in degree 
only, but in kind; before the Incarnation the 
Spirit had no abiding place in man; since Pente- 
cost the presence of the Spirit is immanent in the 
Church (Jn 1418; ef, Cyril. Alex. on Jn 7% τὴν 
ὁλοσχερῆ καὶ ὁλόκληρον κατοίκησιν ἐν ἀνθρώποις τοῦ 
aylov πνεύματος σημαίνειν αὐτὸν ὑποτοπήσωμεν) The 
coming of the Spirit corresponds to the coming of 
the Son, mutatis mutandis. The Son came to 
unite Himself to human nature, the Spirit came to 
inhabit it. The Son came to tabernacle amongst 
men, the Spirit to dwellin them. But with each 
coming a divine mission began which marks a new 
departure in God’s dealings with mankind. 


(γ) The coming of the Spirit, like the coming of 
the Son, manifested itself at first by supernatural 


signs. To regard the gifts of tongues as unhis- 
torical (Zeller, Weizsiicker), is permissible only to 
those who deny the possibility of the miraculous. 
That the fact is recorded by so careful a historian 
as Luke, writing within half a century of the event, 
and with opporcamthis of investigating the truth of 
the story which reached back at least twenty years 
further, may lead us to hesitate before we assent 
to these views. The γλωσσολαλία of Ac 2 may have 
been, like the wind and the fire, rather a sign of 
the Spirit’s coming and a symbol of His work, than 
a gift intended to supersede the acquirement of 
foreign tongues, or even an actual assistance to the 
apostles in their subsequent preaching. But if we 
may trust the primitive fragment appended to St. 
Mark’s Gospel, the Lord Himself had promised 
His disciples some manifestation of this kind (‘Mk’ 
1617); and one of St. Paul’s undoubted Epistles 
leaves no doubt that some form of the manifestation 
existed in the Church of Corinth (1 Co 1278131-3 1424), 
Further, we have the witness of Irenzeus (ap. Eus. 
Hk vy. 7) that he had himself heard the gift 
exercised in its Pentecostal form {πολλῶν ἀκούομεν 
ἀδελφῶν, , παντοδαπαῖς λαλούντων διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος 
γλώσσαι5). The gift was, however, singularly open 
to abuse, and S$t. Paul seems to have felt that it 
had nearly fulfilled its purpose, and might soon 
disappear (1 Co 13%), Prophecy, another Pente- 
costal gift, if less novel and impressive, fills a 
larger place in the early history of the Church. 
On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter claimed that the 
words in which Joel foretold a great revival and 
extension of prophecy in the latter days had been 
fulfilled by the coming of the Spirit (Ac 26), 
Prophets accordingly arose in the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 1157 181 15%? 19° 219), and took rank next after 
apostles (1 Co 1278, Eph 2” 85 411), in some localities 
surviving as an order into thesecond or third genera- 
tion (Didache, 10-13), The new prophecy surpassed 
in St. Paul’s esteem all other spiritual gifts, because 
of its ethical value (1 Co 14" * 4), The NT prophet 
was the inspired teacher of the first age: if he left 
no literary remains which can be compared with 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets, it is difficult 
to exaggerate his importance in the infancy of the 
Church, when the local bishops or presbyters were 
as yet but little qualified to instruct their congre- 
gations in the mystery of the gospel, and the 
apostles’ writings were as yet incomplete or im- 
perfectly circulated. But the institution, as St. 
Paul saw (1 Co 138), lacked permanence, and it was 
gradually superseded, notwithstanding the Mon- 
tanist reaction, by the local ministry, strengthened 
by the growth of the Episcopate, 

One invaluable monument of the spiritual gifts 
of the first generation has survived to our own 
time. It was promised that the Holy Spirit should 
bring to the remembrance of the apostles the 
words and acts of Christ, and that He should lead 
them into the whole cyele of Christian truth. 
The Gospels witness to the fulfilment of the first 
of these promises; the Acts, Epistles, and Apoc- 
alypse correspond to the second. The literature of 
the first generation, preserved in the Canon of the 
NT, bears the impress of an inspiration which we 
miss when we pass to the Epistles of Clement and 
‘Barnabas.’ It is a standing proof of the reality of 
the miracle of Pentecost that the first age of the 
Church should have produced a series of writings 
which, in the elevation of their spiritual tone and 
the fruitfulness of their teaching, remain absolutely 
alone. Side by side with this monument of the 
Spirit’s work must be placed another—the Christian 
Society, or Catholic Church. As the idea of the 
Church rose before the mind of St. Paul, he saw 
in its external form a body which the Spirit of 
God animated and made one (1 Co 12%, Eph 4"). 
History has proved his words true. The vitality 
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of the greatest and oldest community in the world 
witnesses to the divine power which brought it 
into being. The Church on her part has marked her 
sense of her dependence on the Spirit by the order 
of her creed: she believes in her own permanence 
and life, because she believes in the Holy Ghost. 
Credo . . in Spiritum sanctum, sanctam Ecclesiam. 

iii, We tui now from the historical facts 
eonnected with the coming of the Spirit to the 
teaching of Christ and the apostles in reference to 
the nature and work of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) (2) With one conspicuous exception, here- 
after to be stated, the teaching of Christ upon this 
subject, so far as it is reported by the Synoptists, 
goes but a little way beyond that of the OT. He 
recognizes the inspiration of the OT Scriptures 
(Mt 228, Mk 12%, Lk 247544) and His own 
Messianic unction (Lk 41%, Mt 12%); to ascribe His 
works to Beelzebul is to blaspheme the Spirit, and 
therefore to commit an ‘eternal sin’ (Mk 37), 
This saying, viewed in the hght of its context 
(Mt 12%"), attributes Deity to the Holy Spirit, but 
does not on that account exceed the limits of the 
OT revelation (see above, p. 404). Occasionally, 
the Synoptic Gospels represent our Lord as look- 
ing forward to a fuller coming of the Spirit. 
The apostles will be inspired to defend themselves 
before the world (Mt 10°); nay, the Holy Spirit 
will be given by the Father in heaven to all who 
ask Him for the gift (Lk 11%). A remarkable 
reading in St. Luke’s recension of the Lord’s Prayer 
gives the petition, ἐλθέτω τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμά σου ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
καὶ καθαρισάτω ἡμᾶς (Chase, The Lord’s Prayer, etc., 
24f.; Kesch, Agrapha, p. 398); but it is valuable 
only as showing the interpretation which the 
Church put upon the opening clauses of the Prayer. 

(8) The Fourth Gospel, however, relates a series 
of conversations running througli the course of our 
Lord’s ministry, which reveal entirely new views 
of the Spirit’s relation to the individual life, to the 
Church, and to God. The conversation with 
Nicodemus (Jn 3°°) asserts the principle of the 
new birth, tracing the beginnings of the spiritual 
life in men to the Spirit of God, and apparently 
connecting the birth of the Spirit with the future 
sacrament of Christian baptism. 
discourse of Jn 6 speaks of the spiritual food of 
the new life, which was to be imparted in the 
mystery of Christ’s body and blood. In the con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria (Jn 4"), 
and the proclamation at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Jn 751), the Lord directs attention to Himself 
as the Fountain of the Spirit, from which believers 
should continually receive, and in turn communi- 
cate, fresh supplies of the water of life. The 
language is mystical, but the evangelist was able 
after the event to find its fulfilment in the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit (Jn 739, Rev 22!”). But the fullest 
and clearest revelation was reserved for the last 
discourse on the night before the Passion (Jn 
1416. 17.26 1 555 167-18), It opens with the promise, 
‘I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Paraclete, to be with you for ever, the 
Spirit of truth’ (cf. v.2° ὁ δὲ παράκλητος, τὸ πνεῦμα 
τὸ ἅγιον, Where the identification is complete). The 
Holy Spirit, then, was to be Christ’s subationte and 
representative on earth, a vicaria vis (Tertullian, 
Prescr. 18); and the work assigned to Him is that 
of an advocate (on παράκλητος see Westcott’s 
detached note, and Lightfoot’s early work, On a 
Fresh Revision of the NT?, p. 50f.). No function 
more eharacteristic of personal life could have been 
attributed, and Christ speaks accordingly of the 
Spirit as ὁ παράκλητος, not as τὸ rapdxAyTov,—a choice 
of gender which is emphasized by the repeated use 
of the masculine pronoun (ἐκεῖνος μαρτυρήσει... ἐκεῖνος 
ἐλέγξει... ἐκεῖνος ἐμὲ δοξάσει.) But the personality 


of the Deputy is in fact essential to the Lord’s | 


Similarly, the’ 


reasoning ; no impersonal influence could suppl 
the lack of personal guidance and probation whic 
the apostles would feel when the Lord wastaken from 
them.* It is therefore futile to compare His mode 
of speaking in this passage with the prosopopeia 
by which in the OT and Apocrypha the wisdom 
of God is described as a a (female) agent. 
Further, it cannot be maintained that Christ is 
speaking in Jn 14-16 merely of a new operation of 
divine power in man (cf. Ps 1397), or of His own 
Spirit as perpetuating itself in the lives of His 
disciples. For He proceeds to distinguish the 
coming Paraclete both from the Father and from 
Himself: ‘the Father will give you another Para- 
clete... the Father will send {him]in my name... 
I will send him from the Father... the Spirit 
of truth which proceedeth from the Father.’ The 
differentiation is perfect; the Spirit is not the 
Father, nor is He the Son; as a Person, He is dis- 
tinct from both. Again, we are permitted to learn 
something as to His relation to both. He is sent 
by both, but He is sent by the Son from the 
Father; He proceeds from the Father (παρὰ τοῦ 
πατρός). Although this is scarcely equivalent to 
the ecclesiastical phrase ἐκ τοῦ πατρός (see Westcott, 
ad loc., and on the origin of the later phrase, ef. 
Hort, Two Dissertations, p. 86f.), the words used 
by Christ teach implicitly that the Spirit possesses 
an eternal relation with the Father upon which 
His temporal mission rests (cf. Jn 167° with 1%, 
and Westcott’s notes). 

The Lord proceeds in the same great discourse 
to shadow forth the work to which the new 
Paraclete was about to be sent. His mission 
would be primarily to the disciples and the Chureh 
(Jn 141-1"), in the way of fellowship (μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν), 
presence (zap ὑμῖν), and indwelling (ἐν ὑμῶν) ; and 
this threefold relation was to be permanent (εἰς τὸν 
αἰῶνα), not, as Christ’s historical manifestation, 
transient (Westcott). His functions would be 
(1) to carry on the teaching work of Christ, partly 
by quickening the memories of Christ’s immediate 
followers (Jn 1436), partly by guiding them into 
new truth, till all had been learnt (Jn 1459 1018), and 
revealing the new order (Jn 16% τὰ ἐρχόμενα dvay- 
γελεῖ ὑμῖν); (2) to glorify the Son, as the Son 
glorifies the Father, by revealing the Son to the 
Church in the fulness of the divine life (Jn 16™ 15), 
But. the Spirit would also have a mission to the 
world, although it could not discern or recognize 
Him (14!7 οὐ θεωρεῖ αὐτὸ οὐδὲ γινώσκει). 116 would 
co-operate with the Church in bearing witness 
to Christ (Jn 15°27), and His witness would 
carry the force of an irresistible conviction (Jn 16° 
ἐλέγξει τὸν κόσμον) concerning the great facts of 
human sin, divine righteousness, and the process 
of judgment by which, from the Advent onwards, 
the victory of righteousness is being determined. 

(y) The crowning revelation followed the Resur- 
rection, and is recorded by St. Matthew alone (28'). 
The disciples had been taught that the Divine 
Spirit is a living Person, and that He is not to 
be identified with either the Father or the Son. 
From the formula of baptism they now learnt that 
the three Persons are comprehended under One 
Name; the Spirit is one with the Father and the 
Son in the Unity of the Divine Life. The words 
justify the place which has been assigned to the 

oly Ghost in the creeds and the worship of the 
universal Church (Basil, Hp. ii. 125, δεῖ yap ἡμᾶς 

* When Beyschlag (NT Theology, Eng. tr. ii. p. 279) writes, 
‘The notion of the Holy Spirit as a third Divine person- 
ality . . . is one of the most disastrous importations into 
the Holy Scriptures,’ he assumes that this idea has been 
imported, and that his own construction of the Lord’s words 
(‘just a pictorial personification’) is convincing and even 
necessary. Against these assumptions must he set (1) the 
plain and natural interpretation of Ohrist’s words, and (2) the 


judgment of the Christian Society, in which, according to 
Obrist’s promise, the Spirit dwells. 
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βαπτίζεσθαι μὲν ὡς παρελάβομεν, πιστεύειν δὲ ws βαπτιζό- 
μεθα, δοξάζειν δὲ ὡς πεπίστεύκαμεν). But they also 
foretell the new relation which under the gospel 
was to subsist between the human spirit and the 
Spirit of God. To be baptized ‘into the Name... 
of the Holy Ghost’ is to be placed in a position of 
lifelong dependence upon the Divine Spirit, and 
consecration to the service which He inspires. 

(6) From the moment of the Pentecostal descent 
the presence of the Paraclete entered as a fact into 
the daily life of the Christian society. (a) The 
apostles realized at once that the promise of Christ 
had been fulfilled, and that a new dispensation had 
begun (Ae 2°28), As the years went on, they 
were able to interpret from their own experience 
the details of Christ’s teaching (cf. Ac 5, 1 Jn 5° 
with Jn 15%; Ae 9%! with Jn 14%; 1 P 4.4, Ja 45 
with Jn 147), They realized that as apostles 
they were specially endowed with the Spirit of 
God; to practise a deception upon them in their 
apostolic character was to attempt to deceive the 

oly Spirit, and therefore to lie to God (Ac 5% * 9); 
when they and other officers of the Church took 
counsel on matters of discipline, the Holy Spirit 
shared their deliberations and their judgment 
(Ac 15%); to them, as apostles, belonged the 
power of imparting the Holy Spirit to the baptized 
by the laying on of their hands (Ac 8 19°, cf. He 
6*); individually, they were conscious of receiving 
direct communications from the Holy Spirit (Ac 
11 13? 168-7), But they recognized also that the 
gift belonged to the whole Church and to every 
member of it (Ac 278 104-47 1115: 16 1352 158-9). = This 
fact was evidenced, not merely by miraculous 
manifestations (Ac 10% 19%), but by the new life 
of the Christian brotherhood. Miracles might 
have chiefly attracted attention in the first days, 
but even then tlie practical wisdoin and joyful 
spirit of the common Christian life were seen to be 
fruits of the Spirit of Christ (Ac 65 13°"); and the 
maturer experience of the Apostolic Church realized 
that the Holy Spirit is the source of Christian 
holiness (1 P 1%), the inspirer of prayer (Jude ”°), 
the means of an abiding union between Christ and 
Christians (1 Jn 3% 412), the pledge of future glory 
in the presence of God (1 P 4"). 

(8) It is, however, to the Epistles of St. Paul 
that we must turn for the fullest treatment which 
the doctrine of the Spirit receives within the limits 
ofthe NT. Not that St. Paul sets himself to con- 
struct a philosophy of religion in which the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to God, to the Church, and to 
the human soul receives scientific treatment. He 
treats the whole subject incidentally and in con- 
nexion with his argument, or with the practical 
interests of the communities he is addressing. 
But he treats it with an insight, a freshness, and 
@ precision due partly to his unique experience, 
partly to the intensity of his interest in the gospel 
and its workings upon human nature. There is a 
manifest progress in the apostle’s handling of this 
subject which corresponds to the progress in his own 
life and work. In the earliest group of Epistles 
(1 and 2 Th) he scarcely exceeds the usual teaching 
of the first generation. He connects the gift of 
the Holy Spirit with spiritual power (1 Th 15) and 
joy (v.°), with moral purity (1 Th 48) and religious 
consecration (2 Th 2"); he offers practical guidance 
in reference to the miraculous χαρίσματα, warning 
believers against Indiscriminately accepting all 
prophetie utterances on the one hand, and despis- 
ing them all upon the other, and thus quenching 
the heavenly fire (1 Th 5, ef. 2 Th 2%). One 
interesting verse shows that he recognized in 


human nature an element corresponding to the | 


Divine Spirit, and fitted to be the sphere of His 
operations (1 Th 5% ὑμῶν τὸ πνεῦμα) The next 
group of letters (Ro, 1, 2 Co, Gal) carries us into 


the heart of his teaching on this subject, and we 
find ourselves in the midst of what is largely a new 
revelation. In these Epistles, St. Paul, starting 
with his conception of the human spirit (Ro 15, 
1 Co 2", Gal 61%), sometimes places the Spirit of 
God in sharp contrast with the spirit of man, 
whust in other places he exhibits the two in close 
correspondence and co-operation. Instances of the 
former point of view will be found in Ro 87° 36, 
1 Co ἦ.ς., Gal 4%. In such passages the distinct 
personality of the Divine Spirit comes strongly 
intd view ; the Spirit of God bears witness with 
the spirits of men (Ro 8%), helps our infirmity, 
and makes entreaty for us with sighs too deep for 
words (ὑπερεντυγχάνει στεναγμοῖς ἀλαλήτοις, Ro 87°), 
calling from the depth of our hearts upon the 
Father (Gal 4°, cf. Ro 8°); while at the same time 
He abides within the life of God, searching the 
depths of the Divine Nature and counsels, even as 
the human spirit is privy to the inmost thoughts 
of man (1 Co 2"). The Spirit of God is, from St. 
Paul’s point of view, uncreated and divine, for it 
is internal to the Essence of God. Where the 
Spirit dwells and works, God dwells and works 
(1 Co 36 619, 2 Co 31%); it is by the Spirit that God 
is immanent in men. Yet the identification is 
not so complete as to exclude a true distinction 
between the Spirit and other Persons in God. The 
Holy Ghost is the Spirit of Ilim that raised up 
Christ from the dead (Re 84), «ae. the Father; 
He is also the Spirit of Christ (Io 87), not merely 
because Ile anointed the Messiah, but on account of 
His personal relation to the Son of God (Gal 4°); He 
is the Spirit of the Son. Lastly, the three Persons 
are named in the same sentence as distinct hypo- 
stases (2 Co 134), In a few passages the Spirit of 
Christ in St. Paul appears to mean either our 
Lord’s human spirit (Ro 14 κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης : 
see Sanday-Headlam, ad doc., and Westcott on He 
94), or His pre-existent nature (2 Co 3" ὁ δὲ κύριος 
τὸ πνεῦμά ἐστιν), or His risen life (1 Co 1546 ὁ ἔσχατος 
"Addu [ἐγένετο] els πνεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν) ; in other con- 
texts the Holy Spirit is identified with Christ, 
because it is through the Spirit that the ascended 
Lord dwells in the Church and operates in believers 
(io 89. 1. Lut the ambiguity rarely occurs; in 
the great pe ale of cases the distinctness of the 
Persons is clearly seen, and the reader can dis- 
criminate between the spiritual nature of Christ, 
and the Spirit who anointed Him and is one with 
Him in the unity of God. 

But by far the larger number of St. Paul’s 
references to the Spirit in these Epistles are con- 
cerned with His operations on the spirit of man. 
Living in an age of physical manifestations, the 
apostle does not ignore the miraculous gifts (Ito 
128 1538-19, 1 Co 12. 14, Gal 3°), and in one place 
(1 Co dc.) he treats of these at length; they, too, 
are χαρίσματα (Ro 11} 12%, 1 Co 1’, ef. Lightfoot, 
Notes, etc. p. 148 f.), but not the chiefest or best 
(1 Co 12%! 131), or the most abiding. The per- 
manent results of the Spirit’s coming are faith, 
hope, and love (1 Co 13); its normal fruits are 
the virtues which make up the fulness of the 
Christian life (Gal 5° 33, The Holy Spirit con- 
secrates even tlhe human body which has received 
the sacramental pledges of His presence, and has 
thus beconie the temple of God (1 Co 3" 61%); and 
He will hereafter raise it up in the likeness of 
Christ’s resurrection (Ro 8:}), a spiritual body (1 Co 
154), not liable to corruption or death. Dut His 
special sphere is the human spirit. Here His in- 


dwelling already works a new hfe, answering to 


the life of the Risen Christ (Ro 85 10%). This life 
of the Spirit in man is pre-eminently a life of son- 
ship towards God; those who follow it possess 
the privileges of sons in the divine family (Ro 
84); they are jot heirs of the Heir of all things 
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(Ro 811, οἵ, Mt 21°85, He 13), brethren of the First- 
born of God (Ro 8°). If the sonship is secured by 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection, it 1s mani- 
fested and sealed by the gift of the Spirit, who is 
the πνεῦμα υἱοθεσίας (Ro 8-16, Gal 44%), He creates 
in the adopted sons a character corresponding to 
their new.relation to God and to Christ (Ro 8? 39), 
by a renewal of the mind which works a trans- 
formation in their Hves (Ro 12? μεταμορφοῦσθε τῇ 
ἀνακαινώσει τοῦ νοός), and has the effect. of engrav- 
ing the divine will, once written on tables of 
stone, upon hearts of flesh which will retain the 
impression and translate it into human life (2 Co 
3°). Yet all these operations of the Spirit are but 
the foretaste of greater things tocome. The gift 
of the Spirit already received by the Church is 
the ἀπαρχή (Ro 8*)—the first-fruits of the harvest 
yet to be reaped; the present indwelling of the 
Spirit in the heart is the ἀρραβών (2 Co 153 5°)—the 
first instalment of the fuller life, and the earnest 
that it is to follow (on the word dpp. see Lightfoot, 
Notes, p. 323). Of the Spirit’s future work the 
resurrection of the body will form a true part, for 
the reanimation of man’s physical nature is at once 
a proper function of the ‘Giver of life’ (Ro 8"), 
and the manifestation of our adoption into the 
divine family (Ro 85. But the resurrection itself 
is but a fresh departure in the history of the race; 
beyond it there lies an immeasurable life of progress 
unfettered by sin and death, ‘the liberty of the glory 
of the sons of God’ (Ro 8#1); and of {1115 also St. 
Paul regards the Holy Spirit as the motive power. 

In some of these contexts it is not easy to deter- 
mine whether by πνεῦμα the apostle means the 
Spirit of God in man, or the spirit of man under 
the influence of the Spirit of God. The question 
arises especially in passages which contrast the 
Spirit with the flesh (Ro 8**, Gal 5'%). The σάρξ is 
human nature on its weak and mortal side; is then 
the πνεῦμα, which is opposed to it, the same nature 
in its victory over death and sin? Lightfoot (on 
Gal 517) is disposed to reject this view: ‘Through- 
out this passage,’ he writes, ‘the πνεῦμα is evi- 
dently the Divine Spirit, for the human spirit in 
itself and unaided does not stand in direct an- 
tagonism to the flesh.’ This is, of course, true; 
but the objection does not apply to the inter- 
pretation which regards πνεῦμα as the human 
spirit influenced by and so far identified with the 
Spirit of God. On the whole this interpretation 
seems preferable, although it is clear that in both 
places the apostle’s thought passes at times from 
one meaning of the word to another, refusing to be 
bound by an absolute rule (cf. Sanday-Headlam, 
Homans, p. 196). A somewhat similar antithesis 
of πνευματικός and ψυχικός (1 Co 913, ef. 15*) pre- 
sents the same difficulty. The ψυχικός is under 
the control of the ψυχή, or lower rational nature ; 
in the πνευματικός the πνεῦμα, the higher nature, 
the understanding and the will guided by the 
Spirit of God, has the ascendant. Here, again, 
we cannot exclude the thought either of the Divine 
Spirit or the spirit of the man; the two are re- 
garded as in their operation one, and the one term 
covers both, although the human spirit is in the 
foreground of the thought. Similarly, in the anti- 
thesis of πνεῦμα and γράμμα (Ro 2” 7°, 2 Co 38), the 
heart of the contrast lies in the opposition of the 
external to the spiritual; and while πνεῦμα points 
to the action of the personal Spirit, who is the 
Giver of spiritual life, its precise meaning must 
be determined by the context. In the two former 
passages the reference seems to be to the spirit of 
man under divine influence; in the latter, to the 
new life of the Spirit which characterizes the 
gospel as compared with a dispensation of external 
Jaw. Even the law has its spiritual element, for 
it was written by the finger of God (Ro 7:3 ὁ νόμος 


πνευματικός ἐστιν), and its righteous judgments find 
an echo in the life of the spiritual man (Ro 8°); 
but, considered as a mere edict, it stands in direct 
opposition to the Spirit (Gal 5%), whose sphere 
is in the heart of the inner man; and he who 
is guided by the Spirit is emancipated from the 
external control which he no longer needs. 

When we pass from the Epistles of the third 
missionary journey to those of the Roman im- 

risonment and the later ‘pastoral’ Epistles, we 
find the apostle’s point of view somewhat modified. 
The intensity of his interest in the individual life 
has now been supplemented by a new interest in 
the unity and catholicity of the Church (cf. Hort, 
Romans and Ephesians, p. 128 ft.; Hcclesia, p. 135ff.). 
He touches on the relations of the Spirit to the indi- 
vidual with a freshness of conception which shows 
that he is as keenly impressed as ever with their 

rimary importance (Eph 1)%14 49 611,18. Ph 129, 

ol 17, 2Ti 1%); yet it is as the Spirit of the 
universal Church that he now specially delights 
to contemplate the Holy Ghost. To some extent 
this position had been occupied in 1 Co, but there 
‘he is dealing with the Ecclesia of a single city, 

. In the Epistle to the Ephesians he is dealing 
with the universal Ecclesia’ (Hort, p. 141). The 
Spirit is in these later Epistles the bond of Catholic 
unity (Eph 45: 4, ef. 918. Ph 2, the source of minis- 
terial gifts (Eph 47%, 2 Ti 1%7) and sacramental 
grace (Tit 3°). Thus the teaching of the earlier 
Epistles finds its complement in that of the later, 
where it appears that the same divine gift which 
sanctifies and perfects the individual member of 
Clirist, is the bond of corporate aay and the 
source and support of the common life which 
animates the whole body of the Church. 

(y) One book of the NT remains. The Apoca- 
lypse returns to the standpoint of the OT when 
it represents the Holy Spirit in the light of the 
Spirit of prophecy (Rev 1? 27 etc., 45 14!% 1910 208), 

et incidentally it takes up St. Paul’s later view. 
What the Spirit says, He says to the Churches 
(Rev 27 11.17. 29 31. 6. 13. 22). For each of the Churches 
He has a separate message (Rev 1* 3! 4° 5°); the 
sevenfold gift of God (Rev 1* 3! 4° 5°) fulfils its 
work in each Christian brotherhood as in each 
Christian soul under different conditions, and with 
partial and fragmentary results varying according 
to the measure in which it is bestowed, and the 
manner in which it is received. To the universal 
Church the Spirit bears another relation: He co- 
operates with it in its witness to Christ ; His voice 
is joined with that of the bride in calling for the 
bridegroom’s return (Rev 22)), Yet in this book of 
world-wide and time-long interests the need of the 
individual is not overlooked, and the last mention of 
the Spirit in the Apocalypse refers to it (Rev 2217 
ὁ διψῶν ἐρχέσθω" ὁ θέλων λαβέτω ὕδωρ ζωῆς δωρεάν). 

Summary.—\t may be well briefly to summarize 
the results of this examination of the teaching of 
the Old and New Testaments upon the subject of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The first chapter of Genesis represents the Divine 
Spirit as co-operating with the Divine Word in the 
ordering of the cosmos; the last chapter of the 
Apocalypse represents Him as speaking in the 
Universal Church. There are few of the inter- 
mediate books which contribute nothing to the 
doctrine of the Spirit. In every section of the 
Canon He fills a prominent and important place. 

If it be asked what the Bible teaches with 
regard to the essential nature of the Holy Spirit, 
the answer is on one point explicit and unanimous. 
The Holy Spirit is, in the strict sense of the word, 
divine. No biblical writer yields any support to 
the Arian conception of a created Intelligence 
above the angels but inferior to the Son, to whom 
the name ‘Spirit of God’ is improperly applied. 
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But to the further inquiry, whether this Divine 
Spirit is a person, the reply: if on the whole 
decisive, does not come with equal clearness from 
the earlier and the later books. The Old Testa- 
ment attributes personality to the Spirit only in so 
far as it identifies the Spirit of God with God Him- 
self, present and operative in the world or in men. 
But the teaching of Christ and of the apostles, whilst 
accentuating the personal attributes of the Spirit, 
distinguishes the Spirit from the Father and the 
Son. The baptismal formula comprehends the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit in the Unity 
of the Name which consecrates and claims for 
itself the whole life of man. 

On the office and work of the Holy Spirit the 
Canon throws fuller light, for here a more pre- 
cise knowledge is necessary to the well-being of 
the Church. But here again the revelation is 
progressive, corresponding in its growth to the 
growing needs of men. The Spirit appears first in 
connexion with the cosmogony of Genesis, and the 
writers of the Old Testament frequently refer to 
His work in sustaining and renewing ΒΊΥΕΙΘΩΣ life. 
But the Hebrew Canon attributes to Him also the 
endowment of human nature with intellectual and 
spiritual gifts, and especially regards Him as the 
source of the great gift of prophecy. It speaks of 
Him as the author of moral purity and religious 
consecration. Lastly, it foretells the coming of an 
ideal King, a perfect Servant of God, in whom the 
Spirit should rest in His fulness, and an exten- 
sion of the Spirit’s gifts in the last days to the 
whole nation and to the world. At this point the 
New Testament takes up the thread of the revela- 
tion. The Synoptic Gospels show how the ideals 
of the Old Testament were fulfilled in the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
predicts the mission of the Spirit to the Church ; 
the Acts and Epistles relate the fulfilment of 1118 
mission in the experience of the Apostolic Church. 
We are permitted to see how it has changed the 
whole spiritual order, raising a new Israel out 
of the old, transforming au elect nation into a 
Catholic Church, pouring new life into the body 
of the disciples, sanctifying individual wills, carry- 
ing conviction to the world, and guiding believers 
into the fulness of the truth. In St. Panl’s 
writings the biblical doctrine of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit reaches its completion. The 
apostle sees in the Spirit of Christ the source 
of the vital unity which inspires the Church, the 
quickening and compacting power of the new 
creation. But he teaches with cqual clearness 
that the Spirit has come to regenerate and restore 
the personal life of cach of the baptized, dwelling 
in the body as His temple, identifying Himself 
with the human spirit in its struggle with the 
flesh and its striving after God, until He has 
perfected the nature which the Son of God re- 
deemed and has raised it to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. 


LiteRaTURE.—The following works, amongst others, may be 
consulted on the Biblical Theology of the Holy Spirit. 

PaTRISTIO AND MepiaivaL.—Tertullian, adv, Praz. ; Origen, de 
principiis,i. 3; Athanasius, Epp. ad Serap, ; Oyril of Jerusalem, 
Catech. xvi. xvii.; Didymus, de Sp. Sanct.; Basil, de Sp. 
Sanct. (ed, Johnston); Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. Theol. v.; 
Ambrose, de Sp. Sanct.; Augustine, de Trin. iv. v. xv., in 
Joann. tr. xxix. ; John of Damascus, de jide orth. i. ; Anselm, de 
process, Sp, Sanct. ; Thomas Aquinas, Summa, Ὁ. i. q. 36-38. 

Mopern.—Petavius, de 7'rin. ii, iii. vii. ; Pearson, Bp., Hap. af 
the Creed, artt. iii. vii. ; Owen, J., Pneumatologia; Heber, Bp., 
Personality and Offices of the Comforter; Hare, J. O., Jission 
of the Comforter; Kahnis, 0. Εἰ, A., Lehre vom ἢ. Geiste, Bd. i. ; 
Gaume, T'raité du S. Esprit; Moberly, Bp., Administration of 
the Holy Spirit in the Body of Christ; Hutchings, W. IL, 
Person and Work of the Holy Ghost; Webb, Bp., Person and 
Ufice of the Holy Spirit; Buchanan, J., Ofice and Work of 
the floly Spirit; Smeaton, G., Doctrine of the Moly Spirit; 
Benson, Archbp., The Seven Gifts; Wirgman, A., The Sevenfold 
Gifts; Koelling, W., Pneumatologie; Candlish, J. §., Work of 
the Holy Spirit. H. B. SwWErTE. 


HOMAM.—See HEMAM. 
HOMER.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


HOMICIDE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
vol. 1. p. 521% 


HONEST, HONESTY.—These words have greatly 
deteriorated in the three centuries that lie be- 
tween us and the issue of AV. What they mean 
now we know; then they meant something nearly 
approaching the meaning of the Latin words from 
which they come. Honestus (from honos, ‘ honour’) 
had two meanings in Latin: (1) ‘Regarded with 
honour,’ ‘honourable’; (2) ‘Bringing honour,’ 
‘ becoming,’—and those are just the meanings of 
‘honest’ as it is used in AV. The word had at 
the time a special, one might almost say technical, 
meaning when used of women: it meant ‘ chaste.’ 
Thus in his chapter in The Profane State (v. 1. 
Ῥ. 359) on ‘The Harlot,’ T. Fuller speaks of her 
crisping and curling and the like, and then adds, 
“1 must confesse some honest women may go thus, 
but no whit the honester for going thus,’ And 
this is of course his meaning in The Holy Warre 
(11, 46, p. 106), ‘ Thus Jerusalem, after it had four- 
score and eight yeares been enjoyed by the Chris- 
tians, by Gods just judgement was taken again by 
the Turks. What else could be expected? Sinne 
relgned in every corner; there was scarce one 
honest woman in the whole citie of Jerusalem.’ 
And this meaning occurs once in AV, 2 Es 16” 
‘Like as a whore envieth a right honest and 
virtuous woman,’ though the adj. so tr? is 80 
general a one as idoneus, ‘proper.’ With that 
exception ‘honest’ means either (1) honourable, 
or (2) becoming. 

Neither adj., ady., nor subst. oceurs in OT, a 
fact not without significance in comparing the OT 
ethics with that of Apocr.and NT. The commonest 
word tr* ‘honest’ is καλός, which means ‘seemly ἢ 
or ‘becoming,’ but with an ethical content en- 
abling it to describe such character or conduct as 
deserves respect or esteem. So ΤῸ 5% 77, Wis 4:2, 
2 Mac 6%, Lk 8", Ro 12), 2 Co 82 137,1 P2)% RV 
retains ‘honest’ in To 5" 77, Lk 8%; gives ‘ honour- 
able’ in Wis 413, Ro 12", 2 Co 8?! 137; ‘his excel- 
lent education’ for ‘his most honest education’ in 
2 Mac 6%; and ‘seemly behaviour’ for ‘ honest 
conversation’ (ἀναστροφὴ καλή) in 1 P 2”, In Sir 
29 the adj. εὐσχήμων, ‘decorous,’ is tr’ ‘honest’ 
(omitted in RV); and in 29 ἀγαθός, ‘good’ (as 
KV); while, lastly, in Ph 45 the word is σεμνός, for 
which we scarcely have an equivalent adj. (RV 
‘honourable,’ RVm ‘reverend ’).* 

These two meanings of ‘honest’ may be illus- 
trated thus: (1) Honourable, Ac 17!" Wye. ‘And 
sotheli manye of hem bilevyden, and of hethen 
wymmen honeste (some MSS ‘honest heithen 
wymmen’), and men not fewe’; Ru 1” Cov. 
‘There was a kinsman also of the kynred of Eli 
Melech Naemis huszbande, whose name was Boos, 
which was an honest man’; North, Plutarch, p. 
894, ‘Now as the Rhodians were desirous to be 
ridde of this warre, and that Demetrius also was 
willing to take an honest occasion to do it, the 
Ambassadours of the Athenians came nappily to 
serve both their desires.’ T. Fuller (d/oly Warre, 
v. 7, p. 239) speaks of ‘terms honest and honour- 
able’; and Rutherford (Letiers, No. 56) says, 
‘There is no quarrel more honest or honourable 


* The best rendering, says Vincent (/ntern. Crit. Com.), ia 
‘venerable’ (as AVm), if divested of its conventional implica- 
tion of age. And he notices that Matthew Arnold (God and the 
Bible, Ὁ. xxii) suggests ‘nobly serious,’ as opposed to xov¢er, 
‘lacking intellectual seriousness.’ ‘Honest’ is Tindale’s word, 
whom all the VSS follow; Wyc. has ‘chaste,’ Ellicott chooses 
‘seemly.’ See also J. A. Clapperton in Preacher's Magazine, 
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than to suffer for truth.’ (2) Becoming: Tindale, 
Pent., Prologe, ‘And beholde how righteous, 
howe honest and howe due a thinge it is by nature 
that every man love his brother unfaynedly even 
as him selfe, for his fathers sake.’ So Is 52! Cov. 
‘Put on thine honest rayment o Jerusalem, thou 
citie of the holy one’; and Golding, Calvin's Job, 
p- 571 (on 321%), ‘There is a certaine honest 
comelinesse to be kept.’ 

The adv. honestly is the tr® in Sir 299 of ἐν ἀγαθῇ 
(‘If children live honestly,’ ἐν ἀγαθῇ ζωῇ); in 2 Mac 
12% and He 138 (Amer. RV ‘honourably ’) of καλῶς ; 
and in Ro 13%, 1 Th 412 of εὐσχημόνως, ‘decorously 
(Amer. RV ‘ becomingly’). 

The subst. honesty occurs only in I Ti 2? ‘that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty’ (ἐν πάσῃ εὐσεβείᾳ καὶ σεμνότητι, RV 
‘in all godliness and gravity’). For the Eng. 
word ef, Joy, An Apology to IV. Tindale (Arber’s 
ed. p. 19), “Tindale shulde have goten hym more 
honesty and lesse shame yf he had writen once 
lesse to the reader’; and North, Plutarch, p. 852, 
‘The great force of Demosthenes eloquence... 
did so inflame the Thebans courage with desire of 
honour, that it trode under their feete all maner 
of considerations, and did so ravish them with the 
love and desire of honesty, that they cast at their 
heeles all feare of danger.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HONEY.—See Foon, vol. ii. p. 37°. 


HOODS is AV tr® in Is 3% of an article of female 
attire, designated by the Heb. term mow. RV 
has turbans, and there can be little doubt that 
this is the correct rendering, and that it might 
have been introduced into the text of RV in Job 
2914 and Is 62° (AV, RV ‘diadem’), as well as in 
Zec 3° (AV, RV ‘mitre’). The derivation from 
ganaph gives the meaning of something wrapped 
round, as the similar Arab. J¢ffeh, ‘turban-band,’ 
is taken from laff, ‘to wrap round.’ In the East 
the head-covering is usually a protection against 
heat rather than against cold. The habit of keep- 
ing the head always covered makes it sensitive 
to cold, and during a time of severe weather 
Orientals cover their heads with shawls, after the 
manner of hoods, but it is not a permanent article 
of dress. See DRESS, vol. i. p. 626°. 

G..M. MACKIE, 

H@OK represents various words in both Heb. and 
Arab., and sometimes the meaning is very different 
from what is usually understood by the Eng. word 
hook. 1. The hooks (0) used in the tabernacle 
(Kx 2053 ete.) are, in the Arab. VS, tr. by a word 
(ruzaz) which means a hook or ring with a spike 
for being driven into wood. 2. In 2 K 1938, Is 37, 
Job 412, Ezk 29*, the Arab. VS has ring (khazd- 
met) as tr. of na or ain. The ring meant in 
these passages is one which is put in the nose 
of a wild animal to bring it under control. In 
Syria gipsies frequently lead bears about among 
the villages by means of ropes fastened to rings 
inserted in the cartilage of the nose. In Ezk 
384 no is tr. in Arab. shakimat, the bit of the 
bridle of a horse. 3. In Ezk 40° ovnsy (gutters?) 
is tr. in Arab. madzib. 4. Pruning-hooks (m2, 
Arab. mandjil), Is 24 18°, Mic 45, J1 3! In Syria 
pruning-hooks are somewhat like the reaping- 
hooks or sickles used in England, only very much 
smaller. The handle is of steel, and of the same 
piece as the blade. It is hollow, and, when the 
pruning-hook is used to cut down thorns, a long 
stic) is thrust into the hollow handle. 8. Fish- 
hooks (a3x, vo Am 4%, πξῇ Job 41, Is 198, Hab 1%; 
ἄγκιστρον, Mt 17%). 6. Flesh-hooks (ab> or [π2Ὁ}0] 
Ex 273, Nu 44,18 214. Arab. minshal), with two 
or three prongs for lifting meat out of a pot. 

W. CARSLAW. 
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HOOPOE (np dikhiphath, ἔποψ, upupa, AV 
lapwing).—This bird is mentioned only in the list 
of unclean birds (Lv 11%, Dt 1418), It is generally 
admitted that the hoopoe, Upupa epops, L., is the 
bird intended. It migrates to Egypt and the 
Sahara in the winter, but returns to Pal. and Syria 
at the beginning of March, and spreads suddenly 
over the whole country. The Arabs call it hudhud 
from its cry. Its Gr. and Lat. names are derived 
from its habit of inspecting the ground. The head 
of the hoopoe is depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. It was supposed by the ancients, as also 
the modern Arabs, to search the ground for hidden 
wells and springs. ‘This opinion is based on its 
habit of bending its headdownwards, and alternately 
erecting and depressing its crest. The Arabs say 
that it reveals these secrets. In reality it is seek- 
ing its food, which consists of small insects and 
worms. It resorts to dunghills, finding it easy to 
dig out the insects from thedung. But this is by 
no means its exclusive source of supply. Perhaps 
it was this habit which caused it to be regarded as 
unclean in the Mosaic law. It is not now con- 
sidered unfit for food. It is often shot, or caught 
on bird-lime, and sold with other game birds. 
Tristram says that the Arabs eall it the ‘doctor 
bird.’ Its general colour is russet, but the wings 
and tail are black, with white bars. The feathers 
of the crest are 2 in. long, and black-tipped. It 
is as large as a thrush. G. E. Post. 


HOPE.—AYV tr™ of the following Heb. and Gr. 
words : 
1. nya (vb.), ΠῸΞ (noun), Job 620, Ps 169 (ΠΏ correctly tra by 
RV ‘in safety’); cf. noip Jer 177, }inwa Ec 94 (elsewhere only 
2 Καὶ 1819--]5 364), The vb. ΠῸΞ (root perh. =‘ repose oneself on’) 
is very common in OT. AV generally tr. by ‘trust.’ 2. 203 
(from root=‘ thick,’ ‘fat’) Job 814 3124, Ps 787, It is best tra 
‘confidence’ (so AV, RV in Pr 326, its only other occurrence in 
this sense). The form 7903 occurs Job 48, 8, DMD Jer 1717, JI 
816 (better RV ‘refuge’; so frequently in Pss). 4 ΠῚ, Mpn 
Ezr 102, Job 48, etc. (the root 7)p is the frequent ‘ wait for (on) 
J”? of OT). 8. 6. Practically synonymous with this are bm 
(vb., Niph., Pt., Hiph.), nbnin (noun), Job 611, Ezk 136, Ps 3124 
and oft., Pr 1322, and "1 (vb.), 72¥ (noun), Ps 119116. 166 1465, 
Est 91, Is 3818 (root meaning ‘look closely at,’ Neh 213.15), 7, 
in (root=‘writhe’), ‘wait anxiously,’ La 326 (cf. Gn 810 (?], Jg 
325, Mic 112, Job 3514, Ps 377, Est 44). 

In NT the noun is Avis and the vb. ἐλσίζω, always of favour- 
able expectation (contrast taris πονηρά of LXX, Is 2819), In He 
1023 ‘the profession of our faith’ should be ‘the confession of 
our hope’ {τὴν ὁμολογίαν τῆς ἐλπίδο9). 

The second in St. Paul’s triumvirate of graces 
(1 Co 13!) has attracted less attention than its 
companions. With respect to the nature of hope 
in general, faith is its inseparable condition ; in 
He 11! ‘foundation’ might almost be substituted 
for ‘assurance.’ But its distinctive feature is 
desire of future good. Hope may accordingly be 
defined as desire of future good; accompanied b 
faith in its realization. The object both of fait 
and of hope is something unseen. Faith has 
regard equally to past, present, or future, while no 
doubt in Scripture referring mainly to the future 
(see, however, He 113). Hope is directed only to 
the future. Expectation differs from hope in 
referring either to good or evil things, and there- 
fore lacks the element of desire. 

In the nature of things the grace of hope is 
peculiarly prominent in OT. That was the time 
of promise and prophecy, ours is the time of fulfil- 
ment (Mt 13"). Everything then had a forward 
look. The Heb. golden age lay in the future. 
The pious Hebrew was a minor (Gal 45). It is 
quite in keeping with the old economy that the 


element of faith or confidence which is latent in 


hope was especially active. In OT Luther often 
renders ‘hope’ by ‘trust.’ It is often hard to sa 


whether faith or desire is most prominent (Ps 38” 
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787 etc.). ‘These all died in faith’ is almost equi- 
valent to ‘These all died in hope’ (He 11"). They 
‘endured as seeing him who is invisible’ (v.?’). It 
is often said that the hope of OT believers was 
directed less to spiritual than to temporal good, 
such as health, riches, victory; but this is only 
periially true. Spiritual aspiration cannot well 

e purer or stronger than in passages like Ps 63! 
17; and temporal good is not forbidden to Chris- 
tian hope (Mt 6%). Heb. hope, no less than Chris- 
tian, was set on God (Ps 33:8. 2323 42 etc.). Jeremiali 
beautifully addresses J” as ‘the hope of Israel’ 
(148 173%), If in NT St. Peter is the apostle of 
hope,—not so much because of frequent express 
references (1 P 13.15.31 315) as from the general 
strain of his teaching,—in OT Jeremiah may be 
called the prophet of hope for the same reason 
(177-507); his hope was deeply spiritual in nature 
(3153, He 1018). 

In NT hope is wider in range, more definitely 
spiritual in contents, and is attended with greater 
certainty. Itis a ‘ better hope,’ because grounded 
on ‘a better covenant which hath been enacted on 
better promises’ (He 719 8%). The blessings it seeks 
are not limited to the future life, but include all 
that is promised to faith in the present life. Or, 
to speak more correctly, distinctions of present 
and future are often ignored in Scripture. The 
divine promises and Christian aspiration refer to 
both (1 Co 2°, Ph 34), Still, the perfect blessings 
of the future life are often definitely referred to, 
giving peculiar magnificence to Cliristian hope (Ro 
5? 851. 56. Tit 918 ete.). Τί St. Peter is the apostle, 
St. Paul is the theologian of this grace. Very 
significantly, as the prophets make J” the ground 
of human hope, St. Paul makes Christ the ground 
(1 Co 15, 1 Ti 11, Col 1°”). More specifically, 
Christ’s resurrection is the irrefragable seal of hope 
(1 Co 15, 1P 1%); hence it is a ‘living hope.’ 
Christian hope accompanies a state of peace with 
God, is attested by experience, and certain of 
clorious fulfilment because arising out of a sense 
of God’s fatherly love to us (Ro δ1-ὅ. It is equally 
with faith a factor in the process of salvation (Ro 
24l.), It isa spring of ceaseless joy (Ro 5*12!). Its 
object is salvation or eternal life, or the glory of 
God (Tit 1° 3’, 1 Th ὅδ, Ro 57). Its expression 15 
Ἐπ τοὶ doing and suffering (1 Th 13, He 680. 121), 

Tope is aptly called ‘an anchor of the soul,’ stay- 
ing it amid the bufletings of earthly chance 
(He 6). St. Paul puts the final honour on this 
grace by placing it above faith, and only below 
love (1 Cor 13"), Like its sister graces, it con- 
tinues in the future life, because the bliss of that 
life is capable of endless increase. When God is 
called ‘ the God of hope,’ it must be as the author, 
not the subject of hope (Ro 15%). St. John has only 
one reference to hope, describing it as a motive to 
personal sanctification (1 Jn 3°). ‘Fulness of hope’ 
(He 611) accompanies ‘fulness of faith’ (1032 and 
‘fulness of understanding’ (Col 23. Hope stands 
sometimes for its object (Eph 118, Col 15, Tit 21°). 
J. 5S. BANKS. 

HOPHNI (357, B ‘Odvel, A ‘Odvi; the meaning 
‘fighter’ suggested by Gesenius [Thes. p. 506] is 
very doubtful), and Phinehas, ‘the two sons of 
Eli, priests unto the Lorp at Shiloh’ (1S 1°).* 
They are described as ‘men of Belial (1.6. worth- 
less, unprincipled men) who knew not the Lorp, 
nor the due of the priests from the people’ (1S 25 
ItVm, following the reading of the Versions and 
most moderns). The particular sin of which the 
sons of Eli were guilty lay in their abuse of their 


* Possibly, the account here given is incomplete. Wellhausen 
(Liieh, Sain. 25) points out that the sons of Eli are mentioned 
before he himself has been introduced. Thenius and Kloster- 
mann insert ‘Eliand’ with the LXX; more probably we should 
read simply ‘and Eli, pricst unto the Lorn, was there’ (Budde, 
Lichter u. Samuel, ἡ. 196). 
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privileges as priests, in that they claimed more 
than the customary share of the sacrifices, and 
further insisted on having it when, and as, they 
leased, so that ‘men abhorred the oflering of the 

ORD’ (see Driver, Deut. p. 216; Wellhausen, 
Proleg. pp. 68, 153f.). The further charge of 
licentiousness which is brought against them (1S 
2520) ig most probably due to a later editor; the 
clause is wanting in the LXX, and is omitted by 
Wellh., Budde, Driver, and Klostermann. The 
mild rebuke of their father had no effect on their 
evil practices, and, in consequence, a curse is 
pronounced against the house of Eli, first by an 
unknown prophet (15 2°%%), and afterwards by 
the youthful Samuel (1S 3444-18), In accordance 
with the sign given in the former prophecy, Hophni 
and Phinehas both perished in the battle with the 
Philistines at Aphek, whither they had accom- 
panied the ark of God (15 4"; in 43 read ‘and 
the two sons of Eli, H. and P., were with the 
ark of the covenant of God’). 

The history of the house of Eli which is given 
in 18 1-4 clearly belongs to the later (E) of the 
two documents from which tle books of Samuel 
(see SAMUEL, BOOKS OF) are mainly compiled; but 
it is probable that the narrative has in parts been 
expanded (esp. in 1 5 251-86 5) by a later Deutcro- 
nomistic editor. J. I’, STENNING. 


HOPHRA (Heb. yen; LXX Οὐαφρῇ; Herod. 
᾿Απρίης ; Manetho Otadpis).—The Egyptian origi- 
nal, wheuce the other forms were derived, is 
W°h-tb-r' (see p. 656? note, vol. i. of this DJ). 
The name of this kinge—the fourth of the 26th 
or Saite Dynasty—occurs but once in the Bible 
(Jer 44%); yet his influence upon Jewish history 
was considerable. He was the son and successor 
of Psammetichus 11, and reigned from 588 to 569. 
Although Hophra-Apries is mentioned on numer- 
ous Egyptian monuments, there is an almost com- 
plete dearth of native documents from which to 
reconstruct his history. Material, however, for 
the two chief episodes of his reign is supplied, on 
the one hand by the contemporary prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and on the other by 
Herodotus, who visited Egypt not much more than 
a century later. 

The constant ambition of the Saite Pharaohs 
was the recovery for Egypt of her ancient position 
of suzerainty in Asia. In this none of them had 
hitherto been more than temporarily successful; the 
Syrian conquests of Necho had been cancelled by 
the revival of Babylonian power under Nebuchad- 
rezzar, while in the next reign—that of Psamme- 
tichus I1—we hear of no campaigns except in 
Nubia. But, on the accession of Apries, an Asiatic 
policy became again the king’s main interest. A 
favourable opportunity seemed to be offered by a 
return to power of the patriotic faction in Judah, 
and the consequent revolt of 4Zedekiah. The 
Babylonian force sent to punish this display of 
independence was compelled, by the appearance 
in the south of an Egyptian army, to desist from 
the siege of Jerusalem (586). The check, however, 
was but momentary. Apries does not appear to 
have ventured a battle, and the Jews once more 
learned the value of Egypt’s friendship. While 
their Egyptian allies withdrew, Jerusalem fell, 
and the Babylonians wreaked their vengeance on 

*The text of this section is in considerable confusion, and 
the meaning can he extracted only with diffienlty. The two 
events which are foretold are: (1) the almost entire destruction 
of Eli's house (v.31, referring to the massacre of the priests at 
Nob, 18 2217-20); (2) the raising up of a faithful priest (ν.85, 
referring to the appointment of Zadok in the place of Abiathar, 


the great-great-grandson of Eli, by Solomon, 1K 92:7), The 
sign given in attestation of the prophecy (v.24) is the death of 


Hophni and Phinehas in one day. Sco Wellhausen, Der Text 
der Biicher Sain, p. 481.3 Driver, Heb. Text af Sam. Ὁ. 328. ; 


| Budde, op. cit. p. 1998. 
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the nation. Nevertheless, the succeeding years of 
anarchy and bloodshed in Judah induced many of 
the remaining inhabitants to quit their homes and 
fly to Eeypt for protection. Apries received them 
and settled them in the frontier fortress of Daphne 
(Tahpanhes, Tell Defeneh), in the eastern Delta, 
the station of one of the mercenary corps of [onians 
and Carians who formed at the time the strength 
of the Egyptian armies. Certain remains of build- 
ings on this site have been identified with the pave- 
ment, etc., referred to by Jeremiah (43°), who him- 
self shared the Egyptian exile of his countrymen. 

The much discussed inscription, in which some 
have recognized a reference to Nebuchadrezzar’s 
punitive expedition to Egypt and to the reign of 
Apries, more probably relates merely the repres- 
sion of some internal revolt (see dg. Zeitschr. 
1884, 87, 93); while the cuneiform fragment, 
claimed as corroborative evidence for the same 
event, can be so regarded only on the hypothesis 
— otherwise unsupported—of a temporary co- 
regency of Apries and Amasis, since the war it 
relates appears to have been directed against the 
latter king. It is curious, though scarcely im- 
portant, that a tradition of Nebuchadrezzar’s in- 
vasion should have survived even into Moham- 
medan times.* 

The event of the reign, of which we hear most 
from Herodotus, is a campaign, undertaken later 
than those in Syria, in response to an appeal by 
the Libyans for help against the encroaching 
Greeks of Cyrene. The expedition was unsuccess- 
ful, and the consequent national resentment led to 
the deposition of Apries in favour of J‘ims-Amasis, 
one of his generals, by whom he and the Greek 
mercenaries were defeated at Momemphis. Apries, 
detained for a time in captivity, was eventually 
given over to popular vengeance and strangled. 

W. E. CRuM. 

HOR (MOUNT) (πῇ ἀπ, Arab. Jebel Haroun, 
¢Aaron’s Mount’).—1. A mountain named as a 
stage in Israel’s journey to Canaan (Nu 20” 214 
3337, Dt 325°), and as the place of Aaron’s death 
(Nu 20%: 25. 27 3388.88.41 Dt 325°) (all Ῥὴ The 
modern Jebel Haroun is identified with the 
closing scene of Aaron’s life both by situation 
and by tradition. Mount Hor is stated to be 
situated ‘by the border of the land of Edom’ (Nu 
20%); Eusebius states that ‘Mons Hor, in quo 
mortuus est Aaron, erat juxta urbem Petram’ 
(Onomasticon), which is the case with J. Haroun, 
as Petra lies at its eastern base; and Josephus 
affirms that Aaron’s death occurred on a high moun- 
tain enclosing Petra (Ant. Iv. iv. 7). Tradition 
concurs, and amongst the Arab inhabitants J. 
Haroun is held sacred as the sepulchre of Aaron, 
and a small mosque marks the site. It is fair to 
add that the identity of Hor with Jebel Haroun is 
disputed by Ewald, Knobel, Dillm. (on Nu 20”), 
Sayce (HCA 265), Buhl (Gesch. εἶ, Hdomiter, 11f., 
Lex., ‘Ganz falsch die spitere Tradition ’),and esp. 
Trumbull (Kadesh-barnea, 128 ff.). 

DESCRIPTION.—On approaching the saddle, or 
watershed, of the Wady el-Arabah from the south, 
the almost unbroken range of the Edomite moun- 
tains opens out to the eastward at Wady Abu 
Kuseibeh, disclosing a wide valley, at the head of 
which is J. Haroun, standing out conspicuously 
amidst an assemblage of broken ridges tumultu- 
ously thrown together, and constituting the frontiers 
of Mount Seir. The mount rises with a bold and 

recipitous front facing the west, flanked by two 

lofty bastions of sandstone standing erect on the 

eranitic pedestal, and from its base stretches a wide 

and gently sloping plain, also enclosed by lesser 

heights, upon which we can well picture to our- 

selves the Israelitish host encamped during the 
* See Ab2Q Salih, ed. Evetts (Oxf. 1895), p. 83, note. 


solemn period of Aaron’s ascent, and in full view 
of the summit of the mount which was to be his 
tomb; or (as it is in the narrative) ‘in the eyes of 
all the congregation ’ (Nu 20°’). Here also we may 
suppose they camped while Moses sent an ambas- 
sage to the king of Edom across the intervening pass 
to ask permission to march through his territory 
(Nu 20:15), The summit of the mount is marked 
by a little white mosque supposed to cover the 
tomb of the high priest, and from this point the 
ridge descends gradually eastwards until it breaks 
off in the line of cliffs which enclose the quadrangle 
of Petra, and the channel for the Wady Musa 
which flows through the city (see PETRA). The 
mount is quite inaccessible directly from the west, 
owing to its precipitous face in this direction ; but 
the summit is gained by ascending from the pass 
leading into Petra, called the Wady Haroun, 
which runs along the southern flank of the mount. 
The elevation of the summit is about 4780 feet 
above the Gulf of Akabah, or 6072 feet above the 
surface of the Dead Sea,* and from this point an 
extensive and remarkable view is obtained when 
the atmosphere is clear—towards the south, west, 
and north. In the first direction, the eye follows 
the range of lofty and rugged heights down along 
the side of the Arabah towards the Red Sea ; in the 
second, it looks across the wide plain of the Arabah 
to the white cliffs which bound the Badiet et-Tih 
(Wilderness of Paran), and across this arid table- 
land itself for many miles towards the horizon ; and 
towards the north, the deep hollow of the Ghor 
may be faintly discerned, with the broken slopes 
of the hills of Southern Palestine bounding the 
view in that direction. Turning to the east, the 
observer marks the white crest of the Arabian 
Desert plateau, sloping steeply downwards into 
the deep hollow of the Wady Musa, in which lies, 
almost hidden from view amongst its red-faced 
cliffs and precipices, Petra, the ancient capital of 
Edom. Such was the scene which met the eyes 
of Aaron ere they closed for ever. His body is sup- 
posed to have been laid in a sepulchre ivan αἰ ἀν κ 
below the crest of the mount, and over it stands 
the little white mosque, conspicuous from afar: a 
token of the sacred character of the spot in the 
eyes of the wild inhabitants. 

GEOLOGY. — Mount Hor is formed of reddish 
sandstone and conglomerate (‘Nubian sandstone’ 
of Russegger) of Cretaceous age ; the beds rising in 
a precipitous wall of natural masonry tier above 
tier, and presenting a bold front towards the west. 
These huge beds of sandstone compose tlie upper 
part of the ridge toa depth of about a thousand 
feet from the summit, where they rest on a solid 
foundation of granite and porphyry of great geologi- 
cal antiquity, associated with which, in some way 
not very clear, are masses of agglomerate, beds of 
ash and dykes of igneous rock, all of volcanic 
origin, but of an age anterior to the Cretaceous 
sandstone. This latter formation dips towards the 
east, and gradually descends in the direction of the 
Wady Musa, where it forms the cliffs which sur- 
round the city of Petra. Along the flanks of the 
escarpment of the Arabian Desert to the eastward 
the sandstone formation passes below the white 
marls and limestones of Upper Cretaceous age, 
which form the surface of the plain at a level of 
over 5000 feet above the sea.t 

2, Another mountain called by the same name 
(Nu 347 8) was to be the northern limit of the in- 
heritance of the tribes of Israel, which was to 
extend from the shore of the Great Sea (Mediter- 
ranean) eastward along the border of Mount Hor 


* Ag determined by the aneroid observations of Mr. Reginald 
Laurence, Monday, 10th December 1893 (Mount Seir, p. 95). 

+ Hull’s Memoir on the Geology of Arabia Petrwa, with Maps 
and Sections (1886). 
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unto the entering in of Hamath (Syria and the 
Lebanon). If Hér be an archaic form of har, Mt. 
Hor signifies some conspicuous height among lesser 
heights; and when we come to apply this meaning to 
the region of the Lebanon, we cannot remain long in 
doubt as to the special mount indicated. Among 
all the mountains on the borders of Syria and Pales- 
tine, Mount Hermon is pre-eminently the most 
conspicuous and important, owing to its enormous 
mass and great elevation, which reaches 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. On this ground 
we may identify this second Mount Hor with 
Hermon, although Porter (Five Years in Damas- 
cus?, 333), followed by Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 
9), Furrer (ZDPY viii. 27), and Buhl, prefer Jebel 
Akkar, a N.E. spur of Lebanon. 


LiTERATURE.—Mount Hor in Arabia Petra has been visited 
by Burckhardt, Léon de Lahorde, the Expedition sent out hy the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1883-84, hy 
Lartet under the Expedition of the Duc de Luynes in 1880, hy 
Professor Palmer and Dean Stanley. The principal references 
to authorities are the same as those under the head of SELA or 
PETRA, 


E. HULL. 

HORAM (πα 5), king of Gezer, came to the relief 
of Lachish when it was besieged by Joshua, but 
was defeated and slain (Jos 1039). 


HOREB.—See SINAI. 


HOREM (o7n).—A city of Naphtali in the moun- 
tains, Jos 198° (see Dillm. ad loc.). The name 
means ‘consecrated’ (cf. Saban prop. names on, 
Sxoin’, Halévy, Héud. Sab. 471, 504). It is prob. 
to be identified with the modern Hiirah west of 
Kedesh-naphtali. See SWP vol. i. sh. iv. 

C. RR. CONDER. 

HORESH.—In 15 23" (cf. 16-28) David is found 
‘in the wilderness of Ziph in a (the) wood’ (ay ha, 
where 3 and n locale are combined; LXX ἐν τῇ 
Καινῇ, implying a reading nyinz; see Driver, Text 
of Sam. ad loc.). 'The word héresh means ‘wooded 
height’ in Is 179, Ezk 31 (if the text in these two 
passages is correct; see Oxf, Heb. Lex. s.v.), 2 Ch 
274, and thisis probably its meaning in 1 S, although 
some would make Horesh a proper name, as in 
RVm (see Stade, Gesch. i. 245). J. A. SELBIE. 


HOR-HAGGIDGAD (13539 3h).—A_ station in the 
journeyings of the Israelites, mentioned only Nu 
3353, The Heb., which means the hole or 
cavern of Gidgad, indicates the character of the 
locality, and suggests the land of the Horites, 
or its neighbourhood. The LXX translates τὸ ὄρος 
Γαδγάδ, reading Ἢ ‘a mountain.’ See BEEROTH- 
BENE-JAAKAN, GUDGODAH, and EXODUS, § iv. 

A. T. CHAPMAN, 

HORI (in). —1. A son of Seir, Gn 362=1 Ch 1°. 
As Dillmann remarks, the national name appears 
hereasa clan name. 2. The father of Shaphat the 
Simeonite spy, Nu 13°. 


HORITES (th, AV sometimes Hori, Horims).— 
The predecessors of the Edomites in the country 
of Seir. They were there as early as the time of 
Abraham (Gn 146). J” destroyed them before the 
sous of Esau, and gave the latter their country 
(Dt 222), There was, however, such a mingling 
of the family of Esau and his Horite (in Gn 36? read 
Horite for Hivite) connexions, that the Horite name 
and descent was preserved (Gn 36, esp. νν. 39. 21. 29-80), 
They are not explicitly said to be rephaim, as are 
the Emim and the Zamzummim, in Dt 2)! 2, but 
from what is there said it is natural to infer that 
they were. Except in Dt 212, they are spoken of 
as ‘the Horite,’ using the gentilic noun in the 
sing., a form of speech that is never used of the 
other giant peoples; but this can be accounted for 
by the fact just mentioned, that, in their mingling 


with their conquerors, the H. name and descent 
had been preserved, so that, in the time of Moses 
and later, they were properly a people, and not 
merely a race of subordinate men, as in the case of 
the Anakim and others. 

The name Horite is supposed to mean ‘cave- 
dweller’ (see Driver, Deut. p. 38). On the theory 
that the Horites were rephaim, this fact is of 
interest in its bearing on the character of the 
rephaite civilization; but they did not always 
remain cave-dwellers. See GIANTS, REPHAIM, and 
οἵ. Hommel, AAT 263 f. W. J. BEECHER. 


HORMAH (πη, ‘Epud, ’AvdGeva).— After the 
return of the spies, an attempt to go up into the 
S. of Judah was repulsed by the Canaanite and 
Amalekite (the Amorite according to Dt), who 
drove the Israelites to Hormah (Nu 14%, Dt 1%). 
In this passage of Nu, Hormah occurs with the def. 
art., and the rendering of Dt 1“, preferred by 
critics (following LXX, Syr., Vulg.), is ‘from Seir 
to Hormah’ (see Driver, ad loc.). 

The Canaanite king of Arad (Nu 211-39) fought 
against Israel when in the neighbourhood of Mt. 
Hor, and took some of them prisoners. Thereupon 
Israel vowed that if the Lord would give them 
victory, they would place the Canaanite cities 
under the ban. The place was accordingly named 
Hormah. According to Jg 1", Judah and Simeon 
utterly destroyed Zephath and called it Hormah. 
If the events of Nu 21° happened immediately 
after the attack of the king of Arad, it would 
seem that the Israelites conquered at that time 
some portion of the 5. of Judah, and in that case 
a way would have been open for an advance north- 
ward. The generally received view secms therefore 
probable, that Nu 21° describes what took place at 
a later period, and Jg 117 supplies further details. 

Hormah is mentioned, Jos 12'*, along with Arad 
as one of the 31 royal citics taken by Joshua, in 
15” as ‘one of the uttermost cities... toward 
the border of Edom in the South,’ and in 19%, 
1 Ch 4” as part of the inheritance of Simeon. In 
1 S 30” it occurs after the cities of the Kenites (cf. 
the same connexion in Jg 115 11), 

The position of Hormah depends upon that 
assigned to Kadesh, and two identifications have 
been proposed: that of Robinson, who identifies it 
with es-Sufah, a pass through the mountains on 
one of the roads from Petra to Hebron; and that 
of Rowlands and Palmer, who propose Sebaita as 
its site, in the Wady el-Abyadh, about 25 miles in 
N.N.E. direction from‘Ain Kadis. Both identifi- 
cations are made with Zephath, which is mentioned 
only Jg 1", and assume that the old Canaanite 
name has survived—an assumption not without 
difficulty, in face of the evidence of the OT that 
the place was known as Hormah. Either site is 
appropriate according to the theory adopted as to 
the position of Kadesh. If the identifications of 
Ziklag and Jeralimeel (1S 30%") be accepted as 
being in the neighbourhood of Sebaita, they would 
increase the probability in favour of that site. Its 
distance from Arad may be urged as an objection, 
but, we do not know the extent of the territory 
belonging to the king of Arad, nor does it state in 
Nu 21*8 that the cities were in his territory. See 
Robinson, BRP? ii. 181; Palmer, Desert af the 
Exodus, 374 ff.; and art. KADESH. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

HORN (7p, κέρας) has, besides its usual meaning, 
three other significations in the Bible. 4. A kind 
of bugle or cornct (from L. cornz) for military 
purposes (Jos 6°), which see under ‘TRUMPET. 
2. An emblem of strength or power derived from 
the offensive weapons of some animals. As the 
word is always used in the sing., it is very likely 


/that the special animal from which this use of it 
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came was the one-horned rhinoceros, or the fabu- 
lous unicorn which still appears on the insignia of 
British arms. This emblematical sense of power 
is the principal use made of this word in both OT 
and NT. Thus the horn is said to be ‘exalted’ 
(Ps 891 when the figure represents the show of 
great power, or ‘broken’ (Jer 48%) when the idea 
is that of its destruction. The same metaphor is 
sometimes used in the sense of arrogance: ‘ Lift 
not up the horn. . . speak not with a stiff neck’ 
(Ps 7545 RV); compare the contrary expression 
of Awmiliation: ‘I have sewed sackcloth upon my 
skin, and have laid my horn in the dust’ (Job 16" 
ἐγ). Another form of the figurative sense is 
when it represents Aings (in the Books of Dn and 
Rev), who wielded the power of a whole nation. 
There is no real connexion between any of these 
metaphoric uses and the Ashteroth - karnaim— 
the two-horned Astarte (Gn 145)—who, in Plicen. 
mythology, was the goddess of the Moon, and on 
whose head the crescent is represented in some of 
her statues. Alexander the Great is also called 
in the Koran (18. 82), and by Arab. writers, ‘the 
two-horned,’ most probably in reference to the 
two rams’ horns seen in some of his coins curling 
backwards above his ears, which: he adopted in 
honour of Ammon the Egyptian god, to whom the 
ram was sacred. An equally erroneous idea has 
been long entertained about the silver horn worn 
on the head by women of the Lebanon about fifty 
years ago, which was simply an exaggerated piece 
of head-dress for supporting the veil to cover the 
head and face, and had no reference to symbolized 
power. See DRESS in vol. i. p. 627%, where the horn 
is figured. 3. The horns of the altar were four 
projecting points en its corners—sometimes seen 
on heathen structures of this kind. They were 
probably ornamental, but among the Jews they 
were smeared with the blood of sacrificial victims 
(Ex 2913), and may have been used for binding 
the animal until the time came for its slaughter 
(Ps 1182’, where, however, the text is corrupt). 
Criminals enjoyed immunity of danger to their 
lives from an avenger so long as they took hold 
of these horns (1 K 15), just as in the Middle 
Ages Christian churches and altars were resorted 
to for the same purpose. See ALTAR, vol. i. p. 775. 
J. WORTABET. 

HORNET (ayry 2i7Gh, σφηκία, crabro).—The hornet 
is mentioned thrice in the Hex. (Ex 23°, Dt 7”, 
Jos 24”). The first two passages contain the general 
promise that God would send the hornet before 
the Isr. to drive out their enemies. In the last 
it is said that God did send the hornet before them 
to drive out the two kings of the Amorites. (For 
two here we should certainly read twelve. So LAX, 
δώδεκα. See Dillm. ad. loc.). We have no details 
of a pest of hornets in Scripture. It is, however, 
not impossible that such a pest may have aided 
in the work. Other insects, as ants and locusts, 
have, at times, vast desolating power. Theauthor 
of Wisdom (12%) takes the passage literally. 
Hornets multiply at times in large numbers, and 
there are records in profane history of plagues of 
them. There are four species in the Holy Land, 
two of which construct nests of papier maché in 
bushes and trees, and two underground or in cavities 
of the rocks. Their sting is exceedingly painful, 
and that of large numbers at once may be fatal (ef. 
Driver on Dt 7”), Many have thought that the 
meaning of hornets in these passages is figurative, 
and equivalent to the ‘terror’ (Ex 237), They 
argue from the Lat. estrus, a gadfiy, which, from 
the éerror and madness it inspired in cattle, gave 
its name to those mental conditions. Whether we 
adopt the literal or the metaphorical sense, the 
object is to represent that the agency of appre- 
hension and terror prepared the way for the un- 
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paralleled victories of the Israelites (Gn 355, Dt 
32, Jos 211, Ps 445: 8), G. E. Post. 


HORON AIM (ovs'nh, ov35h, perh. ‘the two hollows’). 
—A eity of Moab, whose site has not been recovered 
with certainty. It is mentioned in Is 15°, Jer 48° 
(in both ‘the way to H.,’ ‘nm 39) 48° (‘the descent 
of H.,’’n τὴῦ[) 48%. Also on the Moabite Stone (Il. 
31, 32) it occurs as jinn, ὦ.6. prob. jyin Horonén : 
‘Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against 
Tloronén ; and J went down.’ The language here, 
compared with that of Jer 48°, has led some to 
find its site to the south of the Arnon, at some 
inconspicuous ruins mentioned by de Luynes in the 
neighbourhood of the Wady ed-Derd‘a (see Buhl, 
GAP 272f.). 

In Jos 1010. the LXX ‘Qowvely implies a reading 
on, which ought prob. to be read also in 28 13%4 
(see Well. and Driver, ad foc.). In these pas- 
sages, of course, the reference is to the two Beth- 
horons. J. A. SELBIE. 


HORONITE (πη, 6 “Apwrel, Neh 210. 19 137%),—A 
title given to Sanballat, the opponent of Nehemiah, 
The name probably denotes an inhabitant of Beth- 
horon, a town on the borders of Ephraim, about 
18 miles N.W. of Jerus. (Jos 1010 16> ete.). Some 
scholars (so Gesen.) have derived the title from 
Horonaini, a town in 5. Moab (Is 155, Jer 48% 5. #4), 
pointing to the close connexion of Sanballat with 
‘obiah the Ammonite ; but see Neh 4, 

H. A. WHITE. 

HORROR has greatly strengthened its meaning 
since it came into the Eng. language. The Lat. 
word forror (from horrere, to stand on end) is 
used primarily of the bristling of hair, etc., and 
secondarily of the fear which causes the hair to 
stand on end. Now the meaning is expressed 
thus: ‘Horror is that very strong and painful 
emotion which is excited by the view or contempla- 
tion of something peculiarly atrocious in the con- 
duct of another; by some vice which exceeds the 
usual extravagance of vice; enormities that sur- 
pass the bounds of common depravity.’ This 
intensity of meaning has been gained gradually. 
Even in AV of 1611 ‘horror’ means no more than 
‘dread.’ It occurs in Gn 15% ‘An horror of great 
darkness fell upon him?’ (A943 sayin ax ‘a terror, a 
great darkness’); Ps 55° 119°, Ezk 7'8,2 Mac 3” 
‘For the man was so compassed with fear and 
horror of the body’ (¢pixacuds, RV ‘ashuddering’). 
Cf. Melvill, Diary, p. 144 ‘Ther was na thing 
behind bot bitter teares and heavie lamentation, 
partlie for the present lose, bot mikle mair for the 
esteat that was till ensew upon the Kirk, quhilk 
everie an apprehendit in graitter and graitter 
missour of horrour and feirfulness.’ Bp. Hall, 
speaking of the angel’s visit to Zacharias (Works, 
il. 3), says, ‘It was the weaknesse of him that 
served at the Altar without horror, to be daunted 
with the face of his fellow servant.’ 

Horrible is that which causes great fear: Ps 
116 ‘Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest’ (nay) m9, 
RV ‘burning wind’; King ‘scorching blast’), 
40? ‘He brought me up also out of an horrible pit’ 
(jxy 39, AVm ‘a pit of noise,’ RVm ‘a pit of 
tumult ov destruction,’ LXX ἐκ λάκκον ταλαιπωρίας, 
so Vulg. ‘de lacu miseria,’ and Dou. ‘the lake of 
misery’); Jer 5% 18% 234, Hos 6! (all ‘a horrible 
thing’=‘a thing to be dreaded’); 2 Es 11% 15% 
(both ‘ horribilis’), 15°4(‘horridus’); Wis 3 (xaAeros, 
Vuiz. ‘dirus’), 815 (φρικτός, Vulg. ‘horrendus’), 1118 
‘ shooting horrible sparkles out of their eyes’ (δεινοὺς 
σπινθῆρας, Vulg. ‘horrendas scintillas’), 16° ‘hor- 
rible fierceness’ (δεινὸς θυμός, Vulg. ‘seeva ira’), 
175 ‘that horrible night’ (τὴν στυγνὴν ἐκείνην νύκτα, 
Vulg. ‘illam noctem horrendam’), 18" ‘visions of 
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horrible dreams’ (φαντασίαι ὀνείρων δεινῶν, Vulg. 
‘yisus somniorum malorum’), 19” ‘compassed 
about with horrible great darkness’ (dyavet σκότει, 
Vulg. ‘subitaneis tenebris’). In every case the 
word means ‘to be dreaded,’ ‘dreadful’; the ele- 
ment of loathing does not enter. 

And so with horribly, Jer 213, Ezk 32! ‘be 
horribly afraid’; Wis 6° ‘ Horribly and speedily 
shall hecome upon you’ (¢pix7Gs, Vulg. ‘ horrende’), } 
Cf, He 10% Rhem. ‘It is horrible to fal into the | 
handes of the living God’; and Defoe, Crusoe, p. 
590, ‘ Never Tyrant, for such 1 acknowledged my- 
self to be, was ever so universally beloved, and yet 
so horribly feared by his subjects.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HORSE.—Four Heb. words are used for horse, 
and one, or perhaps two, for mare. 1. V2x’abdbir. 
This word means strong or valiant, and is applied 
metaphorically to the ἢ. (Jer 8" AV, RY ‘neighing 
of his strong ones’), 47% ‘the stamping of the hoofs 
of his strong horses’ (RV ‘of his strong ones’), 
502 ‘bellow as bulls’ (A Vm ‘neigh as steeds,’ RV 
‘neigh as strong horses’). 

2. v5 pdrdsh. The orig. signification of this 
word is horseman or cavalier (cf. Arab. faris), as 
distinguished from the rider of an ass or a camel. 
It signifies, secondarily, a riding horse, such as is 
used in war. In this sense it corresponds to thie 
Arab. faras, which, however, is generic for all 
horses. The reason why the Hebrews designated 
by pérdsh only cavalry mounts is that civilians did 
not use horses for riding. Only two clear instances 
are given in OT of any person, not of military rank, 
riding a horse,—that of Mordecai (Est 6% 1°), who 
rode the king’s horse (a0, not 295) as a special 
honour; and that of the ‘posts on horseback, 
riding on swift steeds’ (o'mo Est 8%). In the 
obscure passage (Is 28%), so differently tr? in AV 
and RY, it is not certain whether the horses (ry) 
were harnessed to the cart, or ridden or driven. 
When the peaceful mission of Christ is announced 
(Zec 9°), although he is heralded as a king, it is said 
that ‘he is just, and victorious (lit. saved); lowly, 
and riding upon an ass,’ i.e. is not like military 
conquerors, who ride horses, Then to illustrate 
the character of this reign it is said (v.2%), 1 will 
cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse (sis) 
from Jerus.,’ z.e. where all is peace the horse is not 
needed any more than the chariot (see Ass). It is 
easy in many cases to determine from the context 
whether pérdsh is to be tr* horse or horseman. 
Thus ‘twelve thousand pérdshim’ (1 IKK 4%) plainly 
referstocavalry horses as distinguished from chariot 
horses, and not to ‘horsemen,’ asin AV and RY, It 
is clear that the people of the house of Togarmah 
(ΕΚ 2714) traded, not in ‘horsemen,’ as in AV, but 
in cavalry horses, ‘war horses,’ RY. It is the ‘war 
horses’ that rnn(RVm 41 24), not the ‘ horsemen ’ 
(text AV, RV). In the pursuit of Saul ‘ the chariots 
and the horsemen (o°v79 *?y.32, owners of horses) fol- 
lowed hard after him’ (28 1). On the other hand, 
pardsh (28 83, Jer 439) can refer only to the ‘horse- 
men.’ The ‘pdrdsh’ (Nah 3*) who ‘lifteth up,’ RV 
‘mounting,’ marg. ‘charging,’ must be the horse- 
man. Sometimes neither the horse nor his rider 
seems specially designated, and in these cases 
pardsh corresponds to cavalry (Ex 14% 17. 18. 28. 26, 28, 
Hab 15). In other cases pdrdsh will apply to either 
the horse or his rider. Thus (18 84) γυ 193) may be 
‘for his war horses,’ as has just before been said ‘ for 
his chariots,’ or ‘to be his horsemen,’ as in text 
AV, RV; and ow» apy (Is 217) may mean a ‘couple 
of horsemen,’ or a pair of horses, or ‘horsemen in 
pairs,’ or a ‘pair of horsemen,’ or horses in pairs 
(cf. AV with RV text and marg.). 

3. 01 sis. This word is often used for chariot. 
horses (Ex 149 etc., Jos 114, 1 K 4%, Jer 5037, Ezk 
27). Itis used even more freq. for riding horses, | 
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esp. war horses (Gn 4917, Est 6%, Job 39-5, Jer 


055 816. Hab 18, Zec 18 ete.). In not a few cases it 
seems general for horses (Dt 171%, 1 K 185 ete.). In 
one it secms to refer to a Aunter (Job 9918), 

4, var rekhesh. This word is used in three places, 
in all of which RV renders it by ‘swift steeds’ 
(Est 8!% 14, A’V ‘mules’; 1 K 4°, AV ‘dromedaries,’ 
marg. ‘mules’ or ‘swift beasts’; Mic 1%, AV 
‘swift beast’). In the last it clearly refers to a 
chariot horse. 

5. w21rammdk, This word, rendered AV ‘drome- 
daries’ (Kst 810, RV ‘stud’), is Pers. raimah, ‘ flock’ 
or ‘herd.’ See DROMEDARY. 

6. πρὸ suisdh, ἡ ἵππος, equitatus. AV (Ca 19), 
following Vulg., renders this word ‘a company of 
horses,’ RV “ἃ steed,’ marg. ‘the steeds.’ These 
renderings would make the point of similarity 
between the bride and the horses their triumphant 
march, Others would make ‘npp=my mare. Τῦ is 
dificult, if this rendering be adopted, to see what 
is the connexion between this word and the ex- 
pression ‘in the chariots of Pharaoh,’ which 
immediately follows. 

It may seem strange that the Isr., who certainly 
knew the horse well in Egypt (Gn 4717), and who 
came into a country, many of the tribes of which 
had large numbers of war horses, should not have 
adopted and used so noble an animal. The ex- 
planation is to be sought in the pastoral habits of 
the Isr., inherited from their patriarchal ancestors, 
and continued through the period of their residence 
in Egypt. These habits led them to scek first the 
conquest of the hill-country of Canaan. This 
country is not adapted for the movements either 
of cavalry or chariots, and the aborigines of 
these regions seem not to have had horses. But 
when the Isr. came into the plains of N. Pal. they 
at once encountered large numbers of chariots and 
horsemen, but, acting under the command of God, 
who delivered them into their hands, they houghed 
the horses and burned the chariots (Jos 11%"). The 
fact that the Phil. plains lad chariots and horses 
(Jg 115) prevented the carly conquest of that region. 
An encounter, 150 years later, in the plain of 
Jezreel, resulted in another overthrow of the 
chariots. ‘The Isr., entrenched in their hills, were 
slow in adopting cavalry and chariots. The Arabs 
of that day do not seem to have used the horse. 
In the account of the great raid of Zebah and 
Zalmunna (Jg 7. 8) no mention is made of horses. 
David began their use by reserving 100 of the 
chariots of N. Syria, with their horses (2S 834). 
Solomon increased this force by importations from 
Egypt, at a fixed price of 150 shekels for a cavalry 
horse, and 600 for a chariot and its three horses 
(1 K 10° °°), He had 12,000 of the former and 1400 
chariots, which, at three horses to a chariot, would 
make 4200 (ef. 1 K 10° with 4°°, where 40,000 
should read 4000). When the kingdom was divided, 
the ten tribes, which held the plains of N. Pal,, had 
many chariots. When nearly all their chariots 
and horses were taken in the great overthrow by 
the Syrians (2 Ix 13’) they never recovered from the 
blow. The small number of chariots possessed by 
the Judean kingdom led to a constant reliance on 
Egypt for chariots and cavalry in the encounters 
with Syria and Assyria. Against this the prophets 
inveighed (Is 311, Kzk 17 ete., cf. Dt 17). The 
cavalry and chariots of Assyria were esteemed the 
most formidable in the world, and are often men- 
tioned in the prophets (Hab 1°, Nah 3? etc.). The 
Jews brought back 736 horses from Babylon (Neh 
7). Horses were regularly employed in war in Pal. 
down to late Roman times. There was a chariot 
road to Egypt in the days of the apostles (Ac 8535), 
and there are abundant evidences of the use of 
these formidable engines of war in the cities Εἰ, of 
the Jordan, in the pass by the Nahr el-Kelb near 
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Beirfit, and in many other places in the land. It 
is probable that the present brecd of Arabian horses 
are descendants of the very fine stock for which 
Assyria was famous. White horses (Rev 6? 1011. }4) 
were ridden by conquerors. Horses and chariots 
were dedicated to the sun by idolatrous kings 
(2 K 23"). Horses had halters (Is 8038) and bridles 
(Ps 32°), The bridles were decorated with bells 
(Zee 14%; Layard, Nin. 11. 29, 275). The horses 
were often not shod, hence the hardness of their 
hoofs (Is 5%). Chariots and horses had rich trap- 
pings (zk 27°), Saddles were rare (Layard, ii. 357). 
G. E. Post. 
HORSE GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


HORSELEECH (προ ‘dlikah, βδέλλα, sangui- 
suga).—The obsolete Heb. root poy corresponds to 
the Arab. ‘alika, which means to hang to. The 
Arab. generic name for leeches is ‘é/ak, and for an 
individual ‘dakah. If we regard the creature 
intended as one of the annelids, ‘A/a/ah should be 
rendered leech rather than horseleech. Of the 
annelids found in Syria and Pal. the medicinal 
leech, Hirudo medieinalis, Sav., and the horseleech, 
Hemopis sanguisorba, Sav., are the most common. 
There are also species of Bdella, Trochetia, and 
other genera of leeches, in the stagnant waters. 
They cling to the feet and legs of those who wade 
into such waters. ‘They also infest the fountains 
and pools, and the watering-troughs of cattle, and 
attach themselves to the throat or nostrils of beasts 
and men. The tenacity with which they adhere is 
such that they must somctimes be pulled apart in 
order to detach them. The pertinacity with which 
they suck quite justifies the expression ‘the 
‘alakah hath two daughters, Give, Give’ (Pr 30), 
It is, however, possible that the allusion may be 
to the ‘dl#ik of the Arabs, the ghil or female 
spectre, which they allege sucks blood like the 
vampire, and feeds on the flesh of the dead (see 
Wildeboer, ad loc.),. G. E. Post. 


HORSELITTER.—Only 2 Mac 958 (φόριον [ΞΞ φο- 
petov], which is tr* ‘litter’ in 3%), RV ‘litter’ 
(which see). The word is used in Malory’s Morte 
Darthur (Caxton’s text) several times. Thus i. 3, 
‘So it was done as Merlin had devised, and they 
carried the king forth in a horse-litter with a great 
host towards his enemies’; and x. 37, ‘Then came 
queen Morgan le Fay to Alisander, and bad him 
arise, and put him in a horse-litter: and gave him 
such a drink that in three days and three niglits 
he waked never but slept.’ 


HORTICULTURE.—See GARDEN. 


HOSAH (non ‘refuge’).— A Levitical door- 
keeper of the temple, whose station was by the 
‘gate of Shallecheth,’ 1 Ch 16% 9611-167 Sec 
GENEALOGY, ITI. 39. 


HOSAH (aph).—A city of Asher, apparently south 
of Tyre, Jos 19%. The site is doubtful. 


HOSANNA.—An acclamation used by the pcople 
on the occasion of our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. It occurs six times in the Gospels: 
twice (Mk 119, Jn 1918} it stands absolutely, twice 
(Mt 2195) it is followed by the dative (‘to the 
Son of David’), and twice (Mt 21°, Mk 11!) by the 
adjunct ‘in the highest’, The circumstance that 
in all three Gospels the words ‘ Blessed ts he that 
cometh in the name of the LORD,’ from Ps 118%, 
follow it, has given rise to the assumption that it 


is borrowed from the preceding verse of that psalm, | 


which begins with ’énndh J“ hosht'ah πᾶ, 1.€. ‘save, 
pray’ (Sept. σῶσον δή). This v.* of the psalm, 
according to the ritual of the temple, is said to 


have been repeated once on each of the first six 
days of the joyous Feast of Tabernacles during 
the solemn procession around the altar of burnt 
sacrifice and seven times on the seventh day (John 
Lightfoot, Zhe Temple Service, ete., ch. xvi. § 2; 
De Sola and Raphall, Highteen Treatises from the 
Mishna, 2nd ed., tr. Succah, ch. iv. ὃ 5; M. Schwab, 
Le Talmud de Jérus. traduit, vol. vi, 33). This 
seventh day thus came to be called the ‘Great 
Hosanna’ (Buxtorf, Lex. 992) or ‘ Hosanna Day’ 
(Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, u.s.w. 2te Aufl. 
395 n.; Dalman, Gram. d. jiidisch-paldst. 
Araméiisch, p. 198), and the name was transferred 
not merely to the prayers of the occasion, but also 
to the branches of palm trees and willows (Ly 23*) 
which were carried and waved on that festivity. 
Similarly, in Christian usage, Palm Sunday, to 
which our Lord’s entry has given name, has in 
certain periods and regions been called ‘ Hosanna 
Sunday ’ or ‘ Day of Hosannas,’ or simply ‘ Osanna’; 
and the term has been applied to the ‘ Sanctus,’ 
‘Tersanctus,’ or ‘Triumphal Hymn’ (as it is 
variously called) sung by the people at the con- 
clusion, of the ‘ Eucharistic Preface’ in all liturgies 
(C. Ἐς Hammond, Liturgies Kastern and Western, 
1878, p. 381; Bingham, Andiqg. xiv. 2, 5); and 
later the extended use of the word gave rise, 
especially in the languages of Southern Europe, to 
such verbs as hosannare, oisisannare, ete., to- 
gether with corresponding adjcctives (see Ducange, 
Gloss. med. et. infim. Latin., ed. Favre, iii. 167 f.). 
How the Hebrew term hos(h)i‘¢@na—employed 
by Luther not only in his translation of the NT, 
but even in some editions of his translation of the 
Psalms (see Bindseil and Niemeycr’s ed.), and 
adopted at first by Tindale in his NT of 1525 (ed. 
EK. Arber, 1871)—became changed into hosana 
(-anna), those who hold this opinion are not quite 
acreed. Jerome, in his reply to the inquiry of 
Damasus about the meaning of the term (Opp. 
i. 375 ἢ, Hp. xx. in Migne, Patrol. Lat. xxii.), 
lets fall in one place the conjecture that the 
shorter form is an ignorant corruption (cf. Origen 
on Mt. l.c., ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 58). The more 
common supposition regards it as having arisen by 
syncope or contraction (Jerome as above ; Levita, 
Tishbi, s.v.; and the commentators generally); or 
as a supposed Aramaic form (there is no root yw" in 
Aram.) of the verb with the pronominal suffix 
(meaning ‘Save us.’ See Kautzsch, Gram. des Bib.- 
Aram. 1884, p. 178, and, against this, Dalm. J.c.). 
But though the words ‘ Blessed is he that com- 
eth,’ ete., are indubitably borrowed from Ps 118, 
and though vv.” of that psalm receive express 
Messianic reference both from our Lord (Mt 21®, 
Mk 122, Lk 20") and St. Peter (Ac 43}, 1 P 27), it 
may be doubted whether the rejoicing multitudes 
in the evangelic story were consciously indebted to 
the psalm or its use at the Feast of Tabernacles 
either for the ery ‘ Hosanua’ or the festive demon- 
stration with palm and other branclies. To find 
the explanation of either word or act in the 
psalm and its use, involves the NT interprcter in 
srave embarrassments. The language of the 
psalm is supplicatory, that of the Gospels is 
jubilant. The psalmist’s petition looks towards 
himself and those whom he represents (the English 
Pr. Bk. even follows the Vulg. in inserting the 
object ‘me’: Salvum me fac, ‘Help me’); the 
Hosanna of the Gospels finds its expressed object 
in ‘the Son of David.’ This aspect of the case 
makes equally against discovering the original of 
our term in the Aramaic siyyix ‘Save us.’ The 
obvious incongruity between the supplicatory 
sense and the tone of the narrative has driven 
expositors to jejune and far-fetched explanations : 
some, for example, by transposing the Greek, have 
extorted the rendering ‘(Saying) to the Son of 
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David, Oli save’; or, by arbitrarily changing vig 
to υἱέ, “Ο Son of David, save.’ Others, resorting 
to the secondary seuse of Hosanna, have taken the 
shout to mean ‘Triumphal palms to the Son of 
David’ (cf. Syr. Philox.). The phrase ‘in the 
highest’ also has been made to signify ‘OQ thou 
that dwellest in the heavens,’ or ‘ May our cry be 
ratified in heaven,’ or ‘taken up by the angels,’ 
etc. The inappropriateness of finding an echo of 
the psalmist’s supplication in the Hosanna of the 
Gospels is made only the more evident by adducing 
the ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles. For 
that feast occurred in the autumn; the triumphal 
entry in the spring. Consequently, some critics 
(e.g. Wiinsche, Hriduterung der Evang. aus Tal- 
mud u. Midrasch, p. 241 n.) have felt compelled to 
assume that the Passover and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles have been confounded in the Gospels, or that 
a usage of the latter festival has been arbitrarily 
transferred to the former. Nor is the difficulty 
relieved by the fact that shouts of joy and waving 
of palms had become usual at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion as well as at the Feast of Tabernacles (2 Mac 
106, For as the Feast of Dedication occurred 
only two months later than the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (cf. Jn 10”), the chronological discord 15 
thereby only slightly abated. 

This extension of the jubilant usages of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, however, does seem to point 
in the right direction, and to set us free to follow 
the plain contextual indications of the evangelists’ 
narrative. According to those indications, it is 
most natural to regard the word Hosanna, as 
respects its form, as neither syncopated nor con- 
tracted, but the shorter Hiphil imperative with 
the appended enclitic (xiryyin; cf. Ps 86°, Jer 917). 
For this form there is distinct Talmudic warrant 
(Dalman, Grammatik des jidisch-paldst. Ara- 
miisch, p. 198; Levy, Neuhbr. u. chald. Worter- 
buch, 1. 461; Schindler, Lexicon Pentaglot. ed. 
1653, col. $19). As respects its force, we must, for 
the same contextual reasons, assume that it had 
already lost its primary supplicatory sense and 
become an ejaculation of joy or shout of welcome. 
As a quaint writer somewhat plumply puts the 
matter, ‘It wasa kind of holy hurrah’; and the 
‘Hosanna in the highest’ corresponded roughly to 
our ‘three times three.’ Cf. the analogous Greek 
and Roman exclamations “Τὴ παιάν,᾽ ‘Io triumphe, 
terque quaterque.’ The waving of palms, etc., 
and strewing of the way with garments and 
branches find abundant precedents in ancient 
usage, including the Jewish: 2 Mac 1067 144, 
1 Mac 1301, 2K 9%; Jos. Ané. XIII. xili. 53; see 
Wetstein, Nov. Test. Grace. i. 460f.; Keim, Jesz 
von Naz. iii. 89 n. 4 (Eng. trans. v. 107 n. 2); 
Schoettgen, Horw Hebr. etc. on Mt 218 The 
general use of the palm among the Jews on pS 
occasions is attested by extant coins: I. W. 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, Lond. 1881, p. 73. 

This ejaculatory interpretation of Hosanna finds 
some confirmation in the post-biblical history of 
the word. Not without significance is the circum- 
stance that down to quite modern times it was 
simply transliterated in versions of Scripture, not 
translated. The Anglo-Saxon versions secm to be 
the first to render it ‘Hail’ (see S. C. Malan, 
The Gosp. of St. John trans. from the eleven oldest 
versions, ete., 1862; J. Bosworth, Guthie and 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, 1865). Yet Ciasea in his 
Latin version of the Arabic text of Tatian’s Har- 
mony renders it Laus, Gloria, and the Armenian 
Vulgate, Blessing (see Hill, δ. Ephraem’s Gospel 
Commentary, 1896, p. 110). The Didaché (10. 6) 
and the Apostolic Constitutions (8. 12, al. 13, 
p. 259, 17, ed. Lagarde; cf. 7. 26, p. 209, 26) attest 
its early liturgical use in churches of heathen 
origin ; compare its doxological use, too, in the 


account by Hegesippus (in Euseb. Δ τι. xxiii. 14) 
of the martyrdom of James the brother of the 
Lord. Although it is correctly interpreted (σῶσον 
δή) in the Gospel of Nicodemus, ch. i. (ed. Thilo, 
p. 510 ff. ; Gesta Pilati, A. αἰ i. 4, p. 210, ed. Tdf.), 
yet even Clement of Alex. (Pedag. I. v. 12) says 
it is equivalent in Greek to φῶς καὶ δόξα καὶ αἶνος, 
and the diversity of opinion on this point in 
intelligent Christian circles appears sufhiciently in 
the correspondence between Damasus and Jerome 
referred to above. By the 10th cent. so thoroughly 
has its etymological meaning become obscured 
that Suidas or his annotator (sec Gaisford’s ed. 
vol. ii. col. 2794 0) can define it εἰρήνη καὶ δόξα, and 
add, ‘Some say it signifies σῶσον 64; incorrectly.’ 
Especially instructive are the comments of Augus- 
tine (in his Doctrina Christiana, ii. 11, Migne, xxxiv. 
col, 42, and Tract. in Johan. li. 2, Migne, xxxv. 
col. 1764): he says explicitly that the word is 
nothing more than an interjection of admiring joy, 
a term expressing an emotional mood, not a con- 
nected thought ; and he contrasts it with ‘ Amen’ 
and ‘ Hallelujah,’ the intrinsic meaning of which 
evidently in his day still clung to them. The 
contrast he draws finds illustration in pseudo- 
Justin in the 5th cent. in his Responsio ad Queest. 
50 (Otto, Corp. apol. christ. ed. 3, vol. v. p. 74), 
where ‘ Hallelujah’ is correctly interpreted ‘Sing 
praise to the Eternal,’ but ‘ Hosanna’ is said to 
mean ‘Transcendent majesty.’ The practice of 
employing the phrase ‘ Hosanna in the highest’ as 
a glad greeting—deprecated by Jerome on Mt 21% 
(Opp. vil. col. 152, Migne, Petrol, Lat. xxvi.)— 
appears as late as A.D. 570, in the ftincrary of 
Antoninus (ed. Gildemeister, Berlin, 1889, § 40). 
LireErRATURE.—The discussions of the term are numerous, and 
widely scattered in commentaries and exegetical works. Speci- 
mens of the older may be seen in the Critict Sacri; in Poole’s 
Synopsis; in Lampe on Jn 1213; J. C. Wolf, Cure, etc., on 
Mt 219, where numerous reff. are given. Worth consulting, 
also, are the 7th ch. of Gabriel Groddeck’s essay on the Feast of 
Tabernacles in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, etc. vol. xvili. p. 534 ff., and 
the note in Εἰ, B. Dach’s ed. (1726) of the treatise Suceah, ch, iv. 
§ δ, p. 331ff. Special essays on the word (or the triumphal entry) 
by Bindrim (1671), Winzer (1703), Zopf (1708), Nothdurfft (1713), 
Bucher (1728), Wernsdorf (1765), J. C. Pfaff (1789), J. Μ΄. II. 
Harras, J Rau, Sauerbrei, J. G. Walch, and others, are 
catalogued ; but they have not been accessible to the present 
writer, J. H. THAYER. 


i, Name and Life of the Prophet. 
ii. The Prophet's Time. 
iii. The Prophet’s Book. 
A. First division, chs. 1-3. 
8. Second division, chs, 4-14, 
(1) The cultus. 
2) The internal misrule. 
3) External politics. 
iv. Some General Ideas. 
(1) God and Religion. 
(2) The People, 
v. Integrity and Text. 

i. NAME AND LIFE oF THE PRorUET. — The 
prophet Hosea (Heb. yyin ‘salvation,’ Gr. ‘Qofe, 
Lat. Osee, so AV Ro 955), whose name is identical 
with the original name of Joshua (Nu 13%), and 
with that of the last king of Israel (AV Hoshea 
2 K 15”), was certainly a native of the Northern 
Kingdom, the condition and destiny of which he 
has in view throughout his prophecy. ‘The refer- 
ences in the prophecy to Judah, though πον ἢ 
numerous, are more incidental, and Jerusalem is 
nowhere mentioned.* Israel is ‘the land’ (13), 
its king is ‘ our kine’ (75), and it is ‘the house of 
Jehu’ on which the blood of Jezreel shall be 
visited, and ‘the kingdom of the house of Israel’ 
that shall be made to cease (1*). It is the localities 
of the Northern Kingdom that are familiar to the 


* References to Judah are: 17-11 35 415 δῦ. 10. 12-14 §4. 11 814 1011 
1112122, A number of these passages appear to disturb the con- 
nexion, and have been thought later insertions or alterationg 
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prophet, Gilead and Tabor (5! 68 12"), Gibeah (58 
9° 10°), Gileal (4% 9% 121), Jezreel (1451 9%), 
Ramah (5°), Shechem (6°), and particularly Bethel 
(418 58 10> 8.15 194) and Samaria (7! 85:5 1057 1316), 
In like manner it is the internal condition of Israel 
and the state of parties there to which allusion is 
made: the neglect and selfishness of the priests 
(457: 5! 8"); the heathenish revelry of the people at 
the feasts (21% 91), and their immoralities at the 
high places (418. 14 6!) ; and the conspiracies, blood- 
shed, and anarchy that followed the death of 
Jeroboam—‘ all their kings are fallen’ (77 13").* 

Little is known of the prophet’s history. His 
father was named Beeri (11), and he represents 
himself as taking to wife a woman called Gomer, 
who became the mother of several children, to 
whom he gave symbolical names prophetical of the 
destiny of his country (ch. 1). The rather obscure 
passage 95 may imply that he and others were 
exposed to persecution—‘as for the prophet, the 
snare of a fowler is on ali his ways, and enmity in 
the house of his God.” Whether the words of the 
previous verse, ‘the prophet is a fool, the man of 
the spirit is mad,’ be contemptuous language used 
by the people (2K 94, Jer 29%), to which the 
prophet replies: Yes, ‘ because of the multitude of 
thine iniquity, aud the great enmity’; or whether 
the words be those of the prophet himself, express- 
ing the distraction to which he was driven by the 
wickedness and hostility of the people (Jer 23%), 
is rather uncertain. 


There is nothing to indicate with any certainty to what rank 
of life the prophet belonged. Duhm (Theol. ἃ. Proph. 1308.) 
has argued that he was probably a member of the priestly class, 
on account of his frequent references to the priests (464. 61 69), 
to the Torah of God (46 812), to ‘unclean things’ (93, οἵ, 53 61°), 
to ‘abominations’ (919), and to persecution ‘in the house of his 
God’ (97. rs He was certainly a man sufficiently educated to 
follow and estimate the politics of his country, whether at home 
or abroad (71-11 515f-), and to pass judgment on the course the 
national history had taken from the beginning. If any infer- 
ence could be drawn from the figures and comparisons in which 
the prophecy is so rich, it would be that the prophet, like Amos, - 
belonged to the country rather than the city, Such images 
are : (2) those from wild beasts, the lion, panther, and bear (514 
61 1119 137.8), and other creatures of the field, as the wild ass 
(89), and birds (711 911 1111), and from the snares and pits em- 
ployed in trapping them (51-2 712 98). (0) Those from agri- 
cultural life, e.g. from stubborn cattle (416 915), the yoke and 
ways of easing it (114), harnessing, threshing, plowing, and 
harrowing (101L#: ) from the operations of the husbandman, as 
sowing and reaping : ‘sowing the wind’ (81), ‘sowing righteous- 
ness’ (1012): from the corn fioor (91 133), and the like. And in 
general (c) the imagery reflects country life, e.g. references to 
the vine and fig and the time when their fruit is choice (91° 101), 
to the furrows of the field (104 1212), the poppy (104), thorns 
and thistles (10%), nettles (96), reeds (1315, οἵ, the images in 2214. 
145); to the rains of the various seasons, the winter, early and 
latter rain (63 1012), to the morning cloud and the early dew (64 
133), to the swollen country brooks—‘ like a splinter on the face 
of the water’ (107), and to the hot desert wind that smites the 
vegetation and leaves the fountains dry (1315). Hosea is- the 
only writer before Deut. (1914 2717) who refers to the removal of 
boundary stones in the fields (51°), Whether this imagery 
warrants any conclusion regarding the prophet’s position in 
life or not, it is evidence of a fine poetic sensibility, of profound 
sympathy with nature and love of creature life. The prophet 
lives in the things that are around him, sympathizing with the 
life in everything and feeling its charm. It is characteristic of 
his images that they are painted in a word and never developed. 
Those of them that refer to human life have usually something 
pathetic in them: Ephraim’s decadence among the nations is 
like grey hairs coming up on the head of one old before his 
time (79); in his inability to grasp the crisis now come upon 
him, and use if as the entrance upon a larger life, he is like the 
child that dies on the threshold of birth (1313). In His guidance 
of His people God has been like one that teaches a child to go 
(113), Ephraim must bring out his children to the murderer ; 
more merciful would it be if God would deny them children, 
giving them a miscarrying womb and dry breasts (911-14), The 
pleasant homes of Ephraim shall be overgrown with nettles, his 
children shall be wanderers among the nations, and a foreign 
land shall bury them (9%: 17). 


Jewish writers identify Beeri the father of Hosea with Beerah, | a state of the mind, 


a Reubenite prince carried captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 66). 
According to Christian tradition the prophet was of the tribe of | 
Issachar, and from a place called Belemoth or Belemon (Baalmoth, 


Ephrem Syrus in Knobel, Prophetismus, ii. 154; the form Bele- 
mon has been compared with a ee Balamon [RV], near 
Dothan, mentioned in Jth 83), A Jewish legend (in Carpzov, 
Introd.) states that the prophet died in Babylon, and was 
carried to Galilee and buried in Safed (Neubauer, Géog. du 
Talmud, 227). According to another tradition he was a native 
of Gilead, and the grave of Nebi Osha (prophet Hosea) ia 
shown near es-Salt (Baedeker, Patest, 337). 


ii. THE PROPHET’S Time.—Chs. 1-3 contain 
references to events and prophecies of the time of 
Jecroboam 11., though written later ; while much in 
chs. 4-14 reflects the period of disorder that fol- 
lowed his death. The chronology of the period is 
obscure. The annals of Tiglath-pileser state that 
Menahem paid tribute to Assyria in 738 (2 KC 15}5) ; 
this must have been towards the end of his reign 
(said to have lasted about ten years, 2 K 15%); 
and as his two predecessors reigned only 7 months 
in all, Jeroboam’s death must have oceurred 
c. 746-745. Hosea’s ministry therefore began some 
time previous to this date (1). The prophet’s 
career probably closed before 735-734, the date of 
the Syro-Ephraimitie invasion of Judah, as he 
makes no allusion to this event, nor yet to the 
deportation of northern Israel by Tiglath-pileser in 
734. Gilead is still an integral part of Israel 
(51 68 121), and Assyria is not spoken of as an 
enemy but as a delusive support (5! 711 89 121. 2 14%), 
The title ‘king Jareb’ (LAX ᾿Ιαρείμ) given to the 
king of Assyria (513 10°) remains obseure. (See 
JAREB). Notless obscure is 1014 ‘as Shalman spoiled 
Beth-arbel.’ If Shalman were a shorter form of 
Shalmaneser, reference might be to Shalman- 
eser III. (783-773), though the period of his reign 
is rather remote. Others consider that Shalman- 
eser IV. (727-722) is referred to, and regard the 
words as a later gloss. Nothing is known of any 
operation of Shalmaneser IV. against a place Beth- 
arbel, and it is by no means certain that Shalman 
is a contraction for Shalmaneser.* Even if the 
word ‘Judah’ be genuine in δ᾽" (which there may 
be some reason to doubt, as it is not repeated in 
the parallelism), the passage does not say that 
Judah had recourse to Assyria for help as Ephraim 
did, and contains no allusion to the appeal of Ahaz 
to Tiglath-pileser. The reference to the kings of 
Judah in the heading (11) is no doubt from the 
hand of a later editor (cf. Is 1!, Mie 1!). The first 
part of the title, ‘The word of the LorRD which 
came to Hosea, the son of Beeri,’ may be older; 
at any rate the name Beeri is historical. The 
name ‘Jeroboam’ may be an inference from 14 
‘the house of Jehu,’ and be due to the hand which 
inserted the names of the kings of Judah. Ii this 
is not the ease, the title must be restricted to 
chs. 1-8; but there is little probability that these 
chapters were put out or ever existed separately. 
Chs. 1-3 appear rather an introductory programme 
to 4-14, expressing the principle or essential con- 
ception of the prophet’s teaching, and showing 
how it was symbolized in his personal experience. 
Though referring to events in the early part of 
the prophet’s career, chs. 1-3 contain the result of 
reflection on his whole history and teaching, and 
in date of composition may be the latest part of 
the book. The only thing that might seem 
opposed to this conclusion is the fact that in 
chs. 1-8 there is no reference to the dynastic 
revolutions often alluded to in chs. 4-14. But 
chs. 1-3 are meant to present the prophet’s funda- 
mental conception, which is that of the conjugal 
tie between J” and Israel, and Israel’s unfaithful- 
ness to this tie; and this unfaithfulnmess, which 15 
‘a spirit of whoredom,’ is 
most conspicuous in the cultus (though ef. 3* 
‘ without king,’ ete.). 

Hosea may have heard Amos, he must at least 


* Whether such forms as 5°27 113, oxp 1014, ἫΝ where? 1314 | have heard of him and of his teaching, but there ig 


be examples of northern dialect may be doubtful. 


* Cf. Schrader, KAT 2 440 ff., and the Comm. in doc. 
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hardly any trace in his book of the earlier pro- 
phet’s influence. Such parallels as have been cited 
are entirely inconclusive, ¢.g. the following (the 

assages from Amos are placed second): 4°, 8°; 5°, 
87; 57, 74. 93, 711. 104, 612, 108, 79; 128, 89; 121%, lor, 
Ch. 4} is certainly an echo of Am 5°, but the verse 
is in disorder, and its originality doubtful. In 
other places Bethaven for Bethel (5° 10°) may be 
uncertain, as copyists sometimes made the change 
(e.g. LXX has Bethaven in 12%). Ch. 8 ends with 
a favourite refrain of Amos, but the words are 
suspicious, 

iii. THE PROPHET’S Book.—The book has two 
divisions, chs. 1-3 and chs. 4-14. Chs. 1-3 set 
forth the history or parable of the prophet’s 
marriage to a woman who became unfaithful, 
with the moral of the story, which is the love- 
relation of J” to Israel, and Israel’s unfaithfulness 
to this relation. The story is told in chs. 1. 3, the 
exposition of it is given inch. 2. In chs. 1-3 the 
prophet has abstracted from his prophetic speeches 
and career the essential conception of his teaching 
and set it asa kind of programme at the head of 
his book. Chs. 4-14 are more a reflection of his 
prophetic ministry as it was actually exercised, 
though the chapters have also been written or 
redacted under the influence of his fundamental 
idea (ef. for evidence chs. 4-6). 

A. First Diviston.—Chs. 1-3.—‘ Jn the begin- 
ning when J” spake to Hosea, J” said to Hosea, 
Go, take a wife of whoredoms, and children of 
whoredoms. And le went and took Gomer, the 
daughter of Diblaim.’ A ‘wife of whoredoms’ 
does not mean a woman already a sinner; nor yet 
a woman with a propensity to unchastity, a sense 
which the words could not bear. A ‘wife of 
whoredoms’ is explained by ‘children of whore- 
doms.’ The children did not yet exist ; they were 
born in the prophet’s house, for Hosea did not 
marry a woman with a family ; and in like manner 
the woman when taken was not yet that which 
she afterwards became. If the events be real, the 
words are written from a much later period in the 
prophet’s history. Looking back on his experiences 
with Gomer, and all that he had suffered and 
learned through them, Hosea felt that his impulse 
to take this woman to wife was the beginning of 
J”s speaking to him (ef. Jer 328). Whether the 
events were real or not, chs. 1-3 were probably 
written at a late period of Hosea’s life. 

Gomer bare a son, and the Lorp said, ‘ Call his 
name Jezreel, for I will visit the blood of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu’ (1). The blood of Jezreel 
refers to the murder by Jehu of all the descendants 
of Ahab and the whole house of Omri (2 K 10). 
The name Jezreel is used merely to recall the 
deed of blood. It is an ominous sound, a knell 
rung in the ears of Jeroboam-and the nation to 
awaken the sense of guilt and the presentiment of 
retribution. Again, Gomer bore a daughter, and 
the Lorp said, ‘Call her name Lo-ruhamah (‘ un- 
pitied ’), for I will no more have pity on the house 
of Israel’ (15), Finally, she bore a son who was 
called Lo-ammi (‘ not-my-people’), ‘for ye are not 
my people, and I will not be your God’ (195). The 
three names suggest the three successive steps in 
the destruction of the inhabitants of the land: 
Jezreel calling to remembrance the blood that lies 
on the land; Lo-ruhamah pointing to a condition 
of Israel, when, no more pitied by J’, she shall be 
delivered over to calamity and her enemies ; and 
Lo-ammi indicating that the people shall be driven 
out of Canaan, the house of J”, and vo into exile. 

Ch. 3 attaches itself to ch. 1... The last syin- 


bolical word in ch. 1 was Lo-ammi, pointing to a | 


divorce by J” of His people, or at least a casting of 
them out of His house. Ch. 3 continues the 
kistory. ‘And the LoRp said unto me,— 


Again, go love a woman, loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress, 

As J” loveth the children of Israel, though they 
turn to other gods.’ 

The woman whom Hosea is bidden again go 
love is of course the same woman Gomer of the 
first chapter. She is a woman loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress. The word Lo-ammi (1°) suggests 
the unrecorded step in the history: the woman had 
fled or been driven from the prophet’s house and 
become the slave-concubine of another. He is bidden 
renew his love to her. So he acquired her again to 
himself for a small price (that of a slave, Ex 2133), 
returning to her in mind, but deferring for a long 
time to return to her in union (3°), The explana- 
tion is added: ‘The children of Israel shall remain 
many days without king, and without sacrifice,’ 
etc. The LoRb’s love continues with His people, 
whom He shall keepin long restraint and discipline 
in exile, till their mind change and they seek Him. 
Ch, 274+ is the exposition of this history : (1) Israel’s 
whoredoms with the baals (the calf images, which 
are no God, 8°), vv.7°; (2) her perplexities when ‘un- 
pitied,’ νν.5 8; (3) her exile and discipline in the 
wilderness, vv.1*"18; and (4) her change of mind and 
new espousals and obtaining of merey for ever, 
γυ. 15:9. Though ch.3 be appended somewhat loosely, 
it supplies an essential step in the story, and its 
contents are drawn into the exposition ch. 2!4-*, 


The Marriage of Hosea.—Various opinions have been held on 
this subject. 1. It has been supposed that Hosea allied himself 
with a woman already known as a sinner, with the view of re- 
claiming her, It is very difficult to believe either that the 
prophet should do such a thing, or that he should represent 
himself as commanded by God to doit. It isa different thing 
when he seeks to reclaim the woman afterwards (31), and repre- 
sents his efforts to do so as the command of God, because she 
was then his wife. Moreover, the representation that the 
woman was already a sinner when taken to wife does not suit 
the symbolism. It is the view of the prophet and all the early 
prophets that Israel was pure in the first time of her union to 
J”, and only corrupted herself later. The Lorp says, ‘I found 
Israel like grapes in the wilderness,’ a figure suggesting His 
delight in her (910); and in Jer 2" He says, ‘I remember of thee 
the kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, how thou didst 
follow me in the wilderness,’ Though this view was formerly 
advocated, and deserves mention because supported by Pusey, 
it has probably few adherents now. 

2. It has been maintained by many that the whole story is an 
allegory. Neither the arguments for this view nor those 
against it are of much force. (1) It is argued that prophets 
often represent themselves as commanded to perform actions 
which, from the nature of the case, could not really have been 
performed (Ezk 42), The actions were ideal; their meaning 
was easily seen when they were described; and they had no 
existence except in the idea and the description. All this is 
true; but it is equally true that prophets, particularly in early 
times, did sometimes perform real actions having a symbolical 
meaning (1 K 2211, Jer 2810), (2) The fact that the names of the 
children, Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi, are significant 
makes neither for nor against the allegorical interpretation, 
Real children might have been given symbolical names, as was 
the case with Isaiah's sons (75 81), On the other hand, no sym- 
bolical meaning has been discovered for the name of the 
mother, Gomer. (3) The argument of Ewald, and others after 
hin, that the prophet would have made himself ridiculous if he 
had published such a pitiful narrative about himself all the 
while that his wife was virtuous and his domestic relations 
happy, has little force. If his hearers understood that he spoke 
a parable, they would not have given a thought either to him- 
self or his wife, but have attended only to the moral of his tale. 
(4) The statement so often repeated, that there is nothing to 
suggest that the prophet is not narrating an actual history, 
will not be acquiesced in by everyone. When it is said, ‘Go, 
take a wife of whoredoms, for the land committeth whoredom 
against the Lorn’ (12); and then, ‘Again go love a woman, an 
adulteress, a3 J” loveth the children of Israel, while they turn 
to other gods’ (31), the first inypression produced by the words 
is that the actions commanded were not real, but meant merely 
to clothe an idea. Cf. the exposition 22%, 

8. It is held by many that a certain substratum of fact under- 
lies the prophet’s narrative. The chief arguments for this view 
are, first, that it is more in harmony with the realism of ancient 
prophecy to suppose that Hosea alludes, however reservedly, 
to a fact, than that he is putting fortb a mere literary fable ; 
secondly, that no symbolical meaning can be discovered in 
Gomer-bath-Diblaim, which must therefore be the name ofan 
actual person ; and thirdly, that we have thus an explanation of 
the origin of the prophet’s central conception of the love-relation 
of J” to Hig people and their unfaithfulness. The conception was 
surgested by the prophet’s Own experiences. Some such 
miserable history as he narrates had befallen him. His wife 
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had gone astray, sharing the common corruption of morals 


ahout her. What had happened to him was not an individual 
case. It was notindividuals that were corrupt, the corruption 
was general—Israel was corrupt. And meditating on his history 
he saw in it a reflection of the history of J” and His people, of 
His love and Israel’s insensibility to it. And reflecting further 
on it, the conviction forced itself upon him that it was not an 
accident or a misfortune that had brought him through such 
painful experiences, it was God’s providential way of revealing 
to him His own heart towards His people—his impulse to take 
tne woman to wife was the beginning of J“’s speaking to him 


The attempt to fit this theory into the prophet’s life is not 
without difficulty. (1) The prophet’s taking Gomer to wife 
was due to his own natural impulse; it was not till much later 
that he concluded that the impulse had heen prompted hy God. 
The same must he said of his return in love to her after she had 
left his house (ch. 8): it was due to his own unchanging affec- 
tion; and it was only later reflection that led him to interpret 
his own act as the command of God, (2) But now, these events 
must have covered a good part of the prophet’s life. The hirth 
and weaning of three children, according to the habits of Heb. 
mothers, would occupy 6 to 10 years; and when to this is added 
the time during which the woman was away from the prophet’s 
home and under the protection of another, and the time 
occupied in recovering her, it will appear that not much short 
of the whole prophetic life of Hosea is covered. (8) It is of 
some consequence to ask, When did his wife’s infidelity become 
known to the prophet? Wellhausen, who claims to have given 
the cue to the interpretation both of Kuenen and W. R. Smith, 
argues, and surely rightly, that it was not till after the birth of 
his first child. Butifso, it was not his misfortunes that gave 
Hosea his prophetic word. Israel’s apostasy was plain to him, 
and he foreshadowed her doom in Jezreel, the name of his first 
child, hefore any misfortunes overtook him, At most, his mis- 
fortunes may at a later time have given a complexion to his 
prophetic thoughts. (4) Wellh. (followed by Nowack) appears 
to think that Gomer’s unfaithfulness was discovered hefore the 
hirth of the other two children. There is really no evidence on 
the point. There is certainly none in the namesof the children, 
for Lo-ruhamah and Lo-ammi are names having a purely ob- 
jective reference to the impending fate of Israel; there is not 
the slightest evidence that they express any feeling on the part 
of the father toward the children, or any dislike of them as of 
doubtful parentage. It is hard to believe that Hosea would 
have continued to retain an adulteressin his house. It is said 
that “he concealed the shame of their mother and acknowledged 
her children as his own, hiding his bitter sorrow in his own 
heart’ (W. Τὸ, Smith, Prophets, 179, cf. 183). If he concealed the 
shame at the time, he certainly took effectual pains to proclaim 
it to all the world soon afterwards. It would he more natural 
to suppose that it was only after all the children were horn 
that the woman’s character was revealed to the prophet, either 
through her desertion or in some other way, and that then for 
the first time he could use the hitter words, ‘a wife of whore- 
dom and children of whoredom.’ Even the passage 414 leaves 
any other view improbable. 


ΤῸ is not of much consequence for the interpreta- 
tion of the prophet’s book whether we suppose his 
marriage real or parabolical. In any case his con- 
ception of the relation of J” to Israel is clear. If 
the story is a parable, it evidently helped Hosea’s 
mind in conceiving the divine relation to imagine 
a human analogy to it. And many scholars have 
felt that it helped them to realize his idea and how 
he reached it to suppose the story historical :—to 
fancy a man of the peat depth and sensitive- 
ness of nature united to a light woman, who could 
not even understand a mind and love like his; his 
anguish and desolateness on discovering how things 
were; and yet, amidst whatever inward struggles, 
his patience and self-forgetfulness, and the un- 
changing trueness of his affection, which could not 
let his wife go, but sought her out in order to 
recover her from her evil. Such a history of his 
own, it is thought, helps to explain the colour 
which he has thrown over the relation of J” to His 
people—tlie human and moral and personal colour 
which he gives to the relation. 

One or two general considerations may be stated. 
(1) Israel’s unfaithfulness and declension must 
have been patent to Hosea apart from any history 
of his own, as it was to Amos and to Elijah a 
century earlier. And «58 constant goodness must 
have been equally patent, as it was to Amos (35:3: 
and to Isaiah (15). And the fatal issues of the 
pes ingratitude must have also been clear. 

hese gencral truths needed no particular history | 
of his own to impress them on Hosea. (2) It is not 
therefore these ideas of the relation of J” to Israel | 
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that are peculiar to Hosea, but the conception of 
the marriage tie under which the relation has been 
brought. Wellhausen considers the conclusion 
‘unavoidable’ that something in the prophet’s 
experience must have suggested this new idea (XZ. 
Proph. p. 105). But there was little init new. It 
was customary to regard the community or land as 
mother of the inhabitants; to regard the god as 
the ‘ baal,’ z.e. lord or husband of the land; and 
also to regard the inhabitants as his children 
(Nu 21%), It therefore ‘lay very near to think of 
the god as the husband of the worshipping nation- 
ality or mother land. It is not at all likely that 
the conception was in form original to Hosea or 
even peculiar to Israel’ (W. R. Smith, Proph. 171; 
ef, AS 92ff.). The idea was so current that Hosea 
makes Israel express it, ‘I will return to my first 
husband’ (27), and again, ‘ Thou shalt no more call 
me my baal’ (216), It did not therefore need any 
experiences of the prophet’s own to suggest this 
idea tohim. (3) What is strange rather is that he 
did not reject the idea, considering its associations. 
He has retained it, and what is new in him lies in 
this, that he lifts the conception of the marriage 
relation of God and people out of the nature- 
sphere, to which it originally belonged, into the 
moral sphere, and gives it developments of sur- 
prising depth and tenderness. No one will affirm 
that domestic experiences of his own were necessary 
to this, and no one need deny that they might 
have been helpful. Even on the latter supposition, 
it must have been some higher influence that 
enabled him to make the transition from his own 
history to that of God and the people, for it was 
not just every good man with a bad wife in Israel 
that perceived in his own experiences a reflection 
of the history of God with His people, and forth- 
with became a prophet. (4) The question is not 
without wider connexions. There may be arisk of 
attributing too much to circumstances and too 
little to mental idiosynerasy in the prophets, and 
of forgetting that they had stable convictions 
regarding God, and were not dependent on inci- 
dents for their ideas of Him. Hosea’s conception 
of God is very unlike that of Amos, but every line 
of his book proves that he was very unlike Amos 
in type of mind. There may also be a risk of 
allowing our general views of the stage of religious 
development reached by Israel in this age to 
modify our particular views of Hosea’s teaching. 
If we suppose that Hosea is the first to reach the 
profound thoughts of the spirituality and love of 
God which he sets forth, we shall welcome any 
incident or oceasion in his life which just at this 
time suggested such thoughts. But his allusions 
to the history of Israel do not suggest that he 
came with an idea of God learned from some other 
source which he read into the history. He does 
not read the love of God into the history, he reads 
it out of it. It is the history that has taught him 
what J" 1s (910 1118, 12% 12%), 

B. SzconD Division.—Chs. 4-14.—Attempts 
have been made to divide these chapters into sec- 
tions illustrating particular ideas, but without 
success. Ewald found three sections—first, the 
arraignment, 41-6"; second, the punishment, 
61». οὐ. and third, retrospect of the earlier history, 
exhortation, and comfort, 9/°-14 Driver (ZOZ'® 
303) finds the thought of Israel’s gwilt to pre- 
dominate in 4-8 ; her punishment in 9-11"; while 
both ideas are combined in chs. 12, 13, with a 
glance into the brighter future in ch. 14, But in 
truth the passage is scarcely divisible ; it consists 
of a multitude of variations all executed on one 
theme, Israel’s apostasy or unfaithfulness to her 
God. This unfaithfulness is a condition of the 
mind, ‘a spirit of whoredoms,’ and is revealed in 
all the aspects of Israel’s life, though particularly 
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in three things: (1) The ecultus, which, though 
ostensibly service of J”, is in truth worship of a 
being altogether different from Him; (2) the 
internal political disorders, the changes of dynasty, 
all of which have been effected with no thought of 
J” in the people’s minds ; and (3) the foreign politics, 
the making of covenants with Egypt and Assyria, 
in the hope that they might heal the internal hurt 
of the people, instead of relying on J” their God. 
The three things are not independent, the one 
leads to the other. The fundamental evil is that 
there is ‘no knowledge of God in the land,’ no 
true conception of Deity. He is thought of as a 
nature-god, and this conception exercises no 
restraint on the passions or life of the people ; 
hence the social immoralities and the furious 
struggles of rival factions; and these, again, lead 
to the appeal for foreign intervention. ‘The 
prophet sometimes couples (1) and (2) together, as 
in 84%, and sometimes (2) and (3), as in 5 19), 
Chs. 4-13 are one long indictment of Israel and 
threat of punishment; a few passages illustrating 
the unchanging love of J” at the beginning (9 
111), and all through the people’s history (11* 4, ef. 
28), only throw their unfaithfulness into deeper 
shadow.* 

(1) The Cultus.—Chs. 4-6 are mainly devoted to 
the cultus, though it is often alluded to all through 
the chapters (8. 9! 10-68 11? 13°), The term 
‘whoredom’ is specially applied to the cultus. 
The idea may have been suggested by the gross 
immoralities practised at the sanctuaries (415 5), 
or it may be a corollary from the conception of the 
marriage relation of J” to Israel. The cultus is 
whoredom or unfaithfulness, because, whatever be 
the name which the people give the god they 
serve, he is another than J”. There is ‘no know- 
ledge of God in the land’; under the name of J” 
they are worshipping a baal. The feasts of J” are 
‘ the days of the baals’ (213), the local Jehovahs are 
baals. They are not the true husband of Israel, 
but ‘her lovers’ or paramours; she goes after them 
and forgets J” (2°38), Israel isa harlot, following 
her ‘lovers’ for the hire which they give her on all 
the corn-floors (9! 2°). The judgement of Hosea is 
that the genuine Israelitish spiritual conception of 
J” has been changed, and another conception 
substituted for it. He goes further, and asserts 
that the people are not unconscious of the change: 
“1 will return to my first husband’ (27, cf. δ15 6!*:), 
The conception of J” that has taken the place of 
the true idea of Hin is that of a local nature-god, 
from whom nothing higher is expected than the 
fruits of nature (2° 9'), and who seeks nothing in 
return but such nature gifts (55). But this is not 
J”. He desires piety (or goodness, 795), not sacri- 
fices (6°); He has no pleasure*in the flesh which 
they sacrifice and eat (813), His service is that of 
the mind and life. Such has been their God from 
the land of Egypt (12° 133), who has continuously 
spoken to them by Ilis prophets, for by a prophet 
J” brought up Israel from the land of Egypt, and 
by a prophet was he preserved ; and He has multi- 
plied visions (12%}3), The ritual cultus, because 
of the perverted notion that it is what J” desires, 
is ‘sin’ (45): Ephraim multiplies altars to sin 
(8.1 108). And it is the priests, whose office it was 
to instruct the people in the true knowledge of 
God, who are responsible for the people’s ignorance. 
They themselves have rejected knowledge (4°). 
For interested reasons they foster the people’s 
propensity to sensuous service: ‘They feed upon 
the sin of my people’—the sacrificial cultus (48). 
And it is in vain that J” writes or might write 
moral Torahs ever so many, revealing the ‘ know- 

* How entirely threats pervade chs. 4-13 may be seen from 
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ledge’ of Him; they are accounted a foreign thing 
(8333. A ‘spirit of whoredom’ possesses the 
people. ‘Their mind is wholly away from J” as He 
truly is. 

Hosea’s judgment is that the religion of Israel 
has become Canaanitized ; it is the old native gods 
that are worshipped, though under the name of 
J”. The Dionysiac revelry at the feasts is not 
Israelitish, it 1s that of ‘the peoples,’ the heathen 
(90). He hardly ascribes real existence to the 
baals, it is a distinction of conceptions of J” which 
he draws. As for the ‘calves,’ he will not allow 
that they have any relation to J’—‘a workman 
made it: it is no god’ (8°). Its wooden kernel 
shall become splinters, and its gold hull shall be a 
present to king Jareb (8° 10°), With mock sym- 
pathy he describes the people and priests of 
Samaria as ‘mourning’ over its fate (10°), and 
makes merry over the spectacle of human wor- 
shippers kissing calves! (13°). But though the 
loss of ‘knowledge of God’ be the worst form of 
Israel’s declension and the source of all other 
forms of it,—for religion ramilics into all the 
channels of life, and the nature-god instead of 
restraining human passions is rather served by 
the indulgence of them (4* 1% 4),—Tosea, some- 
times suggests a broader ground for Israel’s cor- 
ruption. It was due to their entrance upon the 
Canaanite civilization: ‘according to the coodness 
of his land they made goodly images’ (101 4" 11? 
13”: °), In their whole mind the people has become 
Canaanitized: ‘He is Canaan; the balances of 
deceit are in his hand’ (12%), Not till all the 
forms of Canaanitish life be swept away (2%) and 
Israel have again to go through the wilderness 
will she learn to know J” as the chief good, and 
respond to Him as in the days of her youth (913. 15 
12°, cf. Jer 2°). Seely. 

(2) The Internal Misrule.— Whether Hosea 
directly calls the internal political condition 
‘whoredom’ is not quite certain. He does so 
name the external politics: making alliances 
abroad is ‘hiring loves’ (8°). And there was no 
reason why he should not have given the same 
name to the internal polities, for ‘whoredom’ is 
less particular actions than a state of the mind, 
indifference to J”. In 84 ‘setting up kings’ and 
making images are coupled together, and perhaps 
called ‘their two transgressions’ (10%), The terni 
‘to be unfaithful’ (712) appears used both of 

olitical and religious defection (67 67, possibly 10° 
for ‘stood’). The term ‘adulterers’ (75) hardly 
refers to political immorality, but J” coniplains of 
the people that ‘they have departed from him’ 
and ‘speak lies against him’ (718), that they 
surround Him with lies and deceit (117%), and 
multiply lies and violence (117 12! 13%). They are 
untrue to J”; they make and unmake kings, with 
no regard to Hin or the principles of His religion : 
‘They have set up kings but not by me, princes 
and 1 knew it not’ (83) ; ‘all their kings are fallen, 
there is none among them that calleth upon me’ 
(7). The ‘ pride’ (jix3) of Israel, ¢.¢. his self-confi- 
dence and indifference to J”, testifieth to his face 
(5° 719), 

The picture which the prophet draws of the in- 
ternal condition of the kingdom in his day is a 
terrible one. Jcroboam, who is supposed to have 
died ὁ. 746-5, was succeeded by his son Zechariah, 
who, after a reign of six months, was assassinated 
by Shallum. The murderer was able to maintain 
himself no more than a month, when he was 
attacked and slain in Samaria by Menahem. In 
all likelihood Menahem would have shared the 
same fate at the haud of some other conspirator 
but for the assistance of Pul, king of Assyria, to 
whom he paid 1000 talents of silver that Ins hand 
might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his 
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hand (2 K 15%), As an Assyrian vassal (5% 7 89 
12!) Menahem was able to maintain himself for 
some years against other factions, which probably 
sought the help of Egypt (7% 815 9115). Under 
the long and successful reign of Jeroboam the 
country had advanced greatly in material pro- 
sperity. There were ample resources in the land to 
nourish the various factions, and they struggled 
with one another with a fury wlich the prophet 
can compare to notlung but the raging heat of an 
oven, though the figure contains the darker trait 
of a long-sighted policy which suppressed the fire 
till the time came to let it blaze out (747). Society 
appears completely dissolved : there is nothing but 
‘false swearing, and murder, and stealing, and com- 
mitting adultery,’ and one deed of blood follows on 
the heels of another (4. The prophet alludes to 
incidents which would be understood by his hearers, 
though they are obscure tous. We cannot identify 
that scene of revelry and possibly regicide which 
signalized ‘the day of our king’ (7°); nor tell why 
Guead (Gilgal 3) is said to be ‘ tracked with blood’ 
(08 12") s nor why it is said that ‘ all their wicked- 
ness is in Gilgal’ (9%); nor what is meant by 
‘transeressing the covenant,’ nor what there refers 
to (67) ; nor explain the allusion, ‘the company of 
priests murder in the way to Shechem’ (6°); nor 
what is meant when the rulers and priests are 
charged with being ‘a snare on Mizpah, and a net 
spread on Tabor’ (δ). These and other allusions, 
such as to ‘the days of Gibeah’ (9° 10°), are ob- 
scure, but they indicate that internal convulsions 
were breaking the nation to pieces (5! 71. 9 85).* 

When Hosea assails ‘king and princes,’ he is 
scarcely condemning monarchy in principle as a 
form of government incompatible with the idea of 
the theocracy. His judgment is practical and his- 
torical, not theoretical. As a matter of history, 
and particularly in the prophet’s day, the mon- 
archy has failed to secure the peace and well-being 
of the people: ‘ Where now is thy king that he 
may save thee, and thy princes that they may 
deliver thee?’ (13). It has, on the contrary, been 
the constant source of faction and anarehy. It is 
the motives and methods of setting up and depos- 
ing dynasties that Hosea condemns, of which the 
revolution of Jehu is an example (1*). It is true 
that in his picture of the final condition of Israel 
(218-23 14) the king finds no place; but this is due to 
his personification of the community, and his think- 
ing not of its form but of its mind. Following the 
Targum, some scholars interpret ‘the days of 
Gibeah ’ (9° 10°) of the election of Saul; but though 
Saul belonged to Gibeah he was not made king 
there, but at Mizpah according to one tradition 
(1S 1011). or at Gilgal according to another 
(1 8 11"). Hosea speaks of the days of Gibeah as 
signalized by some crime (10°), though the story of 
Jg 19 ΠῚ searcely corresponds to his allusions. At 
any rate, his reprobation of ‘king and princes’ 
must not be read as merely a condemnation of the 
‘schism ’ of the North ; hisidea is much wider and 
more general. He is weary of Polities. His ideal 
is already that of the Church of God. 

(3) External Politics.—Neliance on foreign help 
is also ‘ unfaithfulness’ to J” (8°). The love of J” 
elevates the subject of it intoa personality. Corre- 
sponding to His mind there must be another mind, 
with a sense of benefit and capacity for affection. 
And when Israel leans on foreign powers, this re- 
veals not only distrust of J”, but alienation of 
mind from Him, and dissatisfaction with the whole 
range of affections and duties which the relation to 
J” imposes. 

To the prophet the issue of all this is certain: 
J” will drive Israel out of His house (9%). Hosea 

* For walking ‘after the commandment’ (511) the VSS read 
‘after vanity’; but the reading is feeble and indefinite. 


has no clear idea of the instrument or means of 
Israel’s destruction. It is ‘the sword’ (716 116), 
the ‘enemy ’ (8° 5® 9); or it is natural, internal de- 
cay (78° 916), the moth and rottenness (517). Israel 
shall be made to go through the wilderness (218) ; 
but they shall also eat unclean things in Assyria 
(9° 8°); and again, Egypt shall gather them, Moph 
shall bury them (9° 7" 818 9? 11°); and again, they 
shall be wanderers among the nations (9!7 10%), 
The question sometimes put, whether it was the 
prospect of national overthrow that impressed 
upon the prophets the national sin, or the sin that 
led them to forecast the overthrow, receives a 
ready answer so far as Hosea is concerned. He 
perceives that apostasy from J” contains destruc- 
tion in it (118 189), that moral law operates 
as infallibly as natural law: ‘they have sown the 
wind and reap the whirlwind ’ (87), ‘ ye have plowed 
wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity’ (108; ef. on 
the other hand 1013). unchastity tends not to in- 
crease but to childlessness (9% 410). Eeypt and 
Assyria whose help theyseek shall swallow them up. 

iv. SOME GENERAL IDEAS. —(1) God and Ke- 
ligion.—J" is God: ‘there isno knowledge of God’ 
has for parallel ‘they do not know J”’ (δ, cf. 2°). 
Hlis nature as revealed in Israel’s history is Love. 
Tt was in love that He redeemed them from Egypt : 
‘when Israel was a child I loved him’ (11?); aft Ha 
lias an emotional delight in the object of His love 
(9), His love has followed Israel all through their 
history (11°47); even His chastisements are not 
without love—‘I will speak to her heart ’ (243); and 
their restoration and everlasting peace will be due 
to His love (144 238% cf, 118%). J” is spiritual, and 
religion is piety (6* 6) : itis a state of the mind, not 
external service. Itis partly this feeling of the in- 
wardness of religion that leads to the prophet’s per- 
sonification of the community. Tle thinks of the 
community as a personal mind, an individual soul, 
in its relation to God and in His relation to it, with 
all the mutual, mystical interchange of thoughts 
and affections towards each other of the two minds. 
And it was in the wilderness at the Exodus that 
this true religious relation was perfectly realized, 
when Israel possessed nothing, through no medium, 
but mind to mind. And it is in the wilderness 
that it shall be perfectly realized again, whien 
Israel, destitute of all sacramental tokens of J”’s 
favour, land, corn, and wine, shall feel that she 
possesses Himself, and shall respond as in the days 
of her youth (2%), Such a surprisingly inward 
conception of religion implies two things: jirst, 
that the commonplaces of Israel’s faith must have 
been long familiar, such as J”s redemption of His 
people, His constant goodness, the freeness of His 
choice of them, and the moral nature of His whole 
relation to them (ef. reference to covenant 8! and 
fatherhood 11), together perhaps with the con- 
sciousness on Israel's part that it had declined to a 
lower stage of religious life than it once occupied 
(27). And secondly, that the prophet transcends 
the stage of religion reached in OT times, and 
anticipates a more perfect future. In his day the 
religious unit or subject was the community, but 
his personification of the community as an indi- 
vidual soul implies that his conception of religion 
requires a true personal subject—that only the 
individual mind can be truly in religious com- 
munion with God. 

(2) The People.—The history of the patriarchal 
age and of the Exodus might almost be constructed 
out of Hosea’s allusions. This history is his Bible, 
where he finds the texts of his homilies. Israel is 
to him a moral person, and it is not so much her 
actions as her mind towards J” that le has regard 
to. He has, however, the idea that a course of 
conduct leads to a state of mind in which amend- 
ment is hopeless; as, on the other hand, the state 
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of mind reveals itself in all manner of insensate 
actions—‘ Ephraim is joined to idols: let him 
alone’ (417); ‘my people ask counsel at their 
stocks, for a spirit of whoredom eauseth them to 
err’ (412 5% 4) They have better moments when 
the thought of a return to J” fascinates them 
(61); but it is a passing emotion like the morning 
eloud, a dramatic ideal which they have not depth 
and earnestness to realize (714. 10, J” is at His 
wits’ end with them (6). On account of his eon- 
ception of Israel as a moral person, Hosea draws 
no distinction between elasses among the people. 
It is Israel His spouse whom J” drives out of His 
house, and it is she whom He again betrothes to 
Himself for ever (2 14). Hosea eonfines his 
eschatology to the destiny of Israel; the nations 
find no place in his picture of the end. It was 
the Assyrian empire that brought the idea of the 
world, the nations, before the prophets’ minds, and 
Hosea had probably passed away before Assyria 
elosely touched on Israel. His prophecy ends 
with the prediction of the restoration, the holy 
beauty and eternal endurance of God’s people: 
‘they shall bloom like the lily, and cast forth their 
roots like Lebanon’ (14°), 

Comparisons of one prophet with another are 
usually unjust to one of the two compared. Amos’ 
mind is filled with great general ethical principles, 
valid eternally and enforcing themselves univers- 
ally whether in heaven or on earth; Hosea starts 
froma religious relation of J’and people, historically 
formed, the mutual, mystical intimacies of which 
engross his thoughts. It is less in ideas than in 
apt terms to express them that the prophets ad- 
vance on one another. Am. speaks of the good- 
ness of J’, Hos. first calls it ‘love’; Am. inculeates 
compassion, ‘ humanity,’ Hos. first finds the right 
word for this (195 41). On the other hand, while 
1105. laments the want of trust in J” revealed in 
the foreign alliances of Israel, it is Isaiah that first 
uses the positive word ‘faith’ (7°). And again, 
though Hos. expresses the idea of the ‘new cove- 
nant* when he speaks of J” betrothing Isr. again 
to Himself (2%), it is Jer. that coins the right 
phrase. 

v. INTEGRITY AND TEXT.—Jerome already de- 
seribed Hosca’s style as commaticus—consisting of 
short clauses. His fondness for asyndetous con- 
struction gives a monotonous, dirge-like music to 
his verses—‘ the days of visitation are come; the 
days of recompense are come’ (97); ‘Egypt shall 
gather them, Moph shall bury them’ (9%). He 
little addresses the people ; rather, turning his face 
away from them, he speaks of them to himself 
in shuddering disjointed monologue. A number 
of passages have been regarded by recent scholars 
as interpolations, particularly those referring to 
Judah (see i. note*), and those describing the 
material blessings of Israel restored (216% 14; for 
list of passages athetized by various scholars sce 
Driver, LOT® 306). Reference to Judah in itself 
need not excite suspicion any more than Isaiah’s 
references to N. Israel. The abruptness of some of 
the references is strange (5!°), though the general 
uneonnectedness of Hosea’s style must be eon- 
silered. Ch 110-' is either a later amplification 
of something briefer, or it is wholly late; its 
right place seems after 3% Nowack goes to an 
extreme in his excision of passages: 2° 7 are 
supported by 5° 15 614; 214 by 12°, and 2% by 4! 54; 
and in many other cases the reasons urged for 
excision appear inadequate. 

The Text of Hosea las been imperfectly handed 
down. <A multitude of passages are corrupt, some 
incurably, 6.0. 4418 (in v.! read the last word 
altars), 5-71 (x), 67 75 8 (LXX ‘and they shall 
cease a ttle from anointing king and princes’— 


though the ironical ‘a little’ is unnatural), 8} | 


| 
(‘a737), 98 918 109 113 (read onpx and ‘nyrm), 116714 


and others. 

LiTERATURE.—Besides works on the Minor Prophets as a 
whole, such as Ewald, Hitzig-Steiner, Keil, Pusey, von Orelli, 
etc., particular comm. on Hosea are: Pocock, Oxf. 1685; Sim- 
son, 1851: Wtinsche, 1868; Nowack, 1880, and Kleine Pro- 
pheten (Handkom.), 1897; Scholz, 1882; Cheyne (Camb. Bible), 
1884. Cf, Valeton, Amos en Hosea, 1894; G. A. Smith, Zhe Book 
of the Twelve Proph. (Expositor’s Bible), 1896; Wellhausen, Die 
Kleinen Proph.2 (Skizzen v.) 1893; also W. Τὺ. Smith, Prophets, 
Lect. iv.; Billeb, Die wichtigsten Sdtze d. Altt. Kritik vom 
Standp. der Proph. Am. u. Hos. aus betrachtet, 1893. On the 
Text, Houtsma, 727, 1875, p. 55 ff. ; Oort, ἐδ. 1890, pp. 345 ff. 
480 ff.; Bachmann, AZttest. Untersuch. 1894; Ruben, Critical Re- 
marks on some passages of OT, 1896; Loftinan, Avitisk under- 
sékning af den Masoretiska teaten till prof. Lloscas bok, 1894, 
and Kommentar till prof. Hoseas bok, 1896. 

A. B. DAVIDSON. 

HOSEN is AV translation in Dn 3” of j'y»3,* 
which is probably better represented by RV 
‘tunics’ (Siegfried-Stade and Strack [the latter 
doubtfully], Rock; RVm has ‘turbans’) RV 
has ‘hosen’ in the same verse and in v.*’ as ti™ 
of posip (AV both times ‘coats’; Siegfried-Stade, 
Unterkleider; Straek says ‘an article of dress, 
probably trunk-hose’ (Pluderhosen)). See, further, 
art. DRESS in vol. i. p. 625°. 

The Eng. word ‘hosen’ is the plu. of a Teut. word ‘ hose’ (of 
which the root is unknown) denoting a covering for the leg, 
‘ breeches,’ ‘trousers.’ Hose is also used for the plu., but the 
sing. occurs in Shaks, (Yaming of the Shrew, v. i. 69, ‘A silken 
doublet ! a velvet hose! a scarlet cloak 17) and elsewhere. The 
‘doublet’ for the body, and the ‘hose’ or ‘ hosen’ for the legs, 
were the necessary articles of male attire in Shakespeare’s day ; 
the cloak being needful for full dress or for cold weather, as 
Merry Wives, iu. i. 47, ‘In your doublet and hose, this raw 
rheumatic day!’ The hosen generally covered the feet as well 
as the legs; and when the coverings of legs and fect were 
afterwards separated, they were called respectively ‘ upper 
stocks,’ and ‘nether stocks’ or ‘stockings.’ By and by both 
‘hosen’ and ‘stockings’ were restricted to the covering of the 
feet. Coverdale (from whoni comes ‘ hosen’ in Dn 321) intended 
to denote the long Eastern trousers. J. HASTINGS. 


HOSHAIAH (aywin ‘Jah has saved’),—1. A man 
who led half the prinees of Judah in the procession 
at the dedication of the walls of Jerus., Neh 12°%. 2, 
The father of a certain Jezaniah (Jer 42!), or Azariah 
(43? and LXX), who wasa man of importance among 
the Jews after the fall of Jerus. (LX-X Μαασαίου). 

Η. A, WHITE. 

HOSHAMA (yoe%n, abbrev® or textual error for 
yovim *J” hath heard’).—A descendant of David, 
1 Ch 38. See GENEALOGY. 


HOSHEA (yin ‘ deliverance,’ ee by Aus 
on the Assyrian monuments, LXX Ὡσῆε, Syr. 


yW 
\.@O61) was the son of Elah. The accession of 
this king of Israel took place in the twelfth year 
of king Ahaz according to the biblical chronology, 
2K 17°. But this scheme it is inpossible to 
maintain in its integrity [see art. CHRONOLOGY 
or OT], as it is inconsistent in some details with 
itself (see Stade, GVJ 88 ff., 558 ff. ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegg. zur Gesch. Isr.? 285 11), It is also ineon- 
sistent with the date of the Assyrian inserip- 
tions, mainly established by the Eponym Canon 
(Schrader, COT i. pp. 161-195, 320 11). According 
to the annals of Tiglath-pileser ur. (8 Rawl. 10, 
No. 2, line 28), Pekah, king of Israel (ἐξέ Humrt), 
was slain, and Hoshea ascended the throne as the 
nominee of the Assyrian conqueror in the same 
year. The original passages may be found in 
transcribed form in Schrader, COZ’ i. p. 247, AJB 
ii. p. 89, The biblical narrative describes Hoshea, 
the son of Elah, as a conspirator against Pekah, 
whom he slew. On the other hand, it seems fairly 
clear, from the annals of Tiglath-pileser, though 
the text is mutilated in many portions, that we 
should render ‘Pekah I slew, Hoshea I appointed 
... over them,’ But there is no real contradie- 


* On the vocalization of this word, see note in Kamphausen’a 
‘Daniel’ in SBOT, ad lec. 
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tion between this statenient and that of Scripture. 
Hoshea was the head of an Assyrian party in 
Samaria,* whereas Pekah represented a policy of 
resistance to the encroachments of Assyria. This 
policy underlies his attack on Ahaz in concert 
with Rezin ; see Cheyne’s remarks (Comment. on 
Isaiah), introductory toIs 7. There are significant 
passages in the oracles of the contemporary prophet 
Hosea in which Ephraim is compared to a silly 
dove hovering between homage to Egypt and 
homage to Assyria (Hos 5" 711), This theory of 
Ephraim’s shifting foreign policy affords a very 
probable explanation of the course of events. 
Accordingly, Hoshea made himself the facile 
instrument of Assyrian power, which in 733 was 
threatening the very gates of Samaria. It is also 
probable that from the commencement of his reign 
(B.c. 732), down to the death of Tiglath-pileser 
(727), lhe paid tribute to Assyria like Jehu and 
Menahem before him. This may be clearly 
inferred from the mutilated conclusion of the 
inscription already quoted, and it is in consonance 
with the statement in 2 Καὶ 175, But we also learn 
from this verse that soon after the accession of 
Tiglath - pileser’s successor, Shalmaneser (Shz- 
minu-asharidu) IV., the payment of the annual 
subsidy ceased. Probably, the Ephraimite king ex- 

ected that the death of Assyria’s cnergetic ruler, 

iglath-pileser, the combatant king (Jared [?]) 
of Hosea’s oracles, would bring the Palestinian 
states some respite. In our opinion, Isaiah’s 
beautiful poem, 97-104 5°, belongs to this time + 
(B.c. 726). The language of the opening verses 
which deseribe ‘ Ephraim and the inhabitants of 
Samaria saying in pride and exaltation of heart 
** bricks have fallen, but with hewn stone will we 
build ; sycomores have been hewn down, but with 
cedars we will replace them,”’ clearly suggests 
that Ephraim at this period was beginning to 
recover in a material sense from the disastrous 
effects of the invasion of 734-732. 

The new political developments that arose in 
Samaria were doubtless anxiously watched from 
the banks of the Nile. Palestine was of great 
strategic importance to Egypt. [or the posses- 
sion of Samaria, Ashdod, Jerusalem, or Lachish 
by the ever-encroaching Assyrian power would 
be a menace to security on the Nile. During the 
preceding decades Egypt had been weakened by 
intestine divisions, but now it had passed under 
the hands of an energetic Ethiopian ruler Sha- 
baka} (Meyer, Gesch. des alien Afgypiens, pp. 


*Comp. Winckler, Gesch. Israel's (Theil i.), p. 180, and 
Geschichte Babyloniens u. Assy. Ὁ. 230 ff. 

{ Cheyne, Dillmann, and Dubm would place it some nine 
fears earlier, t.e. shortly hefore the Syro-Ephraimite war; but 
it is not easy to see what substantial grounds exist for placing 
it so early. If we take the Assyrian invasion of 734 as the 
bistoric hackground, tbe refrain becomes doubly significant, 
and the graphic description of the advancing Assyrian hosts in 
is 626-28 (forming, as Dillmann rightly considers, a natural 
pendant or conclusion to the poem) seems to be based on a 
vivid and not too remote historic experience. 911 remains 
obscure, whether we accept the earlier or later date ; and even 
when we regard the Hebrew text as sound (certainly doubtful 
in the opening part of the verse), the phrase ‘enemies of 
Rezin’ would he thorougbly intelligible under tbe historic 
conditions which we have suggested. 

{ Tbe ordinary identification of the 810 (wrongly pronounced 
S6 by the Massoretes) with this Ethiopian ruler can hardly be 
maintained. LXX Σηγωρ; Lucian, ed. Lagarde, reads, πρὸς 
᾿Αδραμελεχ Aidiora τὸν κουτοιποῦντα tv Aiydarw. In line 25 of the 
Khorsabad inser. of Sargon mention is made of Sibi, tartan or 
generalissimo of the Egyptian forces who co-operated with 
Hanunu (Hanno) of Gaza in resisting the arms of Assyria. In all 
probability, we ought toidentify this Sibi(properly Sib’) with the 
81D (as we sbould pronounce it) of the Hebrew text. But tbis 
personage was not the supreme king of Egypt or Pharaoh. 
This is clear from the same passage in Sargon’s inscription, for 
in line 27 this monarch is referred to under his usual title Piru 
as quite a distinct personage from Sibi. It is this Pharaoh 


whom we may identify with Shabaka or Sabaco. The Assyrians | 


were quite able to pronounce this name, as tbe great Rassam 
cylinder (Rm), col. ii. 22, testifies, where it occurs in the form 
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9491. 346). Henceforth Egypt sought to con- 
front Assyria by supporting the Palestinian and 
Hittite states. Hoshea of Israel and Hanno of 
Gaza were sustaimed in this policy of resistance to 
the Ninevite power by promises of aid by the 
Egyptian monarch. After the death of Tiglath, 
the Egyptian party and policy, which opposed 
Assyrian domination, were in the ascendant af 
Samaria, just as we find in later times took place 
in Jerusalem (comp. Is 20. 302° 311%), But bitter 
experience was destined in the coming years to 
prove that the Egyptian power was a broken reed. 
Within the next tifteen years Samaria, Gaza, and 
Ashdod were in succession fated to discover that 
Egypt’s ‘strength was to sit still,’ and a terrible 
overthrow was to overtake them from the arms of 
Assyria through the procrastinating impotence of 
their South-western ally. 

The cessation of tribute by the king of Israel, 
which had hitherto been paid annually, was the 
first serious indication to the Assyrian monarch 
that Ephraim was preparing to throw off his yoke. 
In the summer of the year B.c. 724 the armies 
of Assyria were directed against the Israelite 
capital. Hoshea at once endeavoured to avert 
disaster by gifts to the Assyrian monarch, but 
Shalmaneser had by this time discovered that 
Hoshea was playing a double part. Perliaps the 
Assyrian troops intercepted the cmissaries which 
the latter was despatching to tle king of Egypt. 
At this point it is by no means easy to discover 
the precise order of events narrated in 2 K 17°", 
Fritz Hoinmel (Gesch. Babyl. u. Assyr. Ὁ. 675) 
thinks that a decisive battle was fought before 
the walls of Samaria, in which king Hoshea was 
taken prisoner. The biblical statements (v.*) 
would seem to warrant this view. It would some- 
what simplify the chronological problem and allow 
nine years for the reign of Hoshea (Tiele, Bad.- 
Assyr. Gesch. i. p. 232 ad jfin.).* But it is by no 
means certain that the capture and imprisonment 
of the Israelite king did not take place after the 
final overthrow of Samaria. 

Shortly before this time the prophet Hosea 
uttered his last oracles. The final four chapters 
evidently belong to the closing years of the 
Northern kingdom. The shadows of the last 
overwhelming calamity rest on the prophet’s soul. 
There is indescribable pathos in these closing 
appeals. J” pleads with Ephraim (117): ‘My 
people are bent to backsliding from me [?]... 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I 
abandon thee, Israel? How shall I make thee as 
Admah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? Mine 
heart is turned within me, my compassions are 
kindled together.’ But, alas! Isracl’s doom is 
irrevocable. ‘The iniquity of Ephraim is bound 
up, his sin is laid up in store... . Samaria 
shall bear her ‘guilt, becausc she hath rebelled 
against her God: they shall fall by the 
sword, their infants shall be dashed in pieces’ 
(1315 141). 

At nearly the same time Isaiah delivered his 
oracle against Ephraim (28!) : ‘ Woe to the crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim and to the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on 
the summit of the fertile valley of them that are 
overcome with wine. Behold, the Lorp hath a 
mighty and strong one; as a tempest of hail, a 
destroying storm, a tempest of mighty waters 
overflowing, shall he cast down to the earth 


Shabaka. See Winckler, Untersuch. zur altorient. Gesch. p. 92 ff. 
On the complex text of 2K 171-6 see AY-liche Unters. p. 15 ff. 

* Fritz Hommel in his Gesch. Bab. u. Ass. pp. 964 ff. 669 Mf. 
places the overthrow of Pekah in 733, but in his art. Assyria 
(wh. see) places it two years later. This appears to be too late, 
though exact chronological sequence in the events of Tiglath- 
pileser’s campaigns (734 ff.) is difficult to attain. See Winckler, 
Gesch. Babyl. u. Assyr. Ὁ. 230. 
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violently. The crown of pride of the drunkards 
of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot.’ 

The fulfilment of these prophecies of doom fol- 
lowed swiftly. We know that in the year 724 
Samaria was invested by the Assyrian armies. 
Towards the end of the siege (B.c. 722) Shal- 
maneser died. Meanwhile, the beleaguered in- 
habitants were anxiously expecting a relieving 
force to arrive from the banks of the Nile, which 
should divert the forces of Assyria and raise the 
siege of the hard-pressed city. But a fatal par- 
alysis seemed to hamper the movements of Egypt. 
Time went on—more than two years elapsed—and 
no relieving force appeared. ‘The numbers of the 
garrison were doubtless thinned by constant battles 
with the besiegers, and by the ravages of grim 
famine. Sargon (Sarrukinw), in all probability 
a usurper, and certainly an able Assyrian general, 
succeeded to the throne of Assyria in B.C. 722. 
The siege was pressed on with vigour under this 
energetic commander. LEgypt’s procrastination 
was now Israel’s ruin, and the fatal end was at 
hand. It is summarized in barely two ruthless 
lines of the great Khorsabad inscription (lines 23 
and 24): ‘Samaria I besieged, I captured. 27,290 
of her inhabitants I carried away. 50 chariots I 
collected from their midst. The rest of their 
‘aol I caused to be taken (ἢ. My viceroy 

placed over them, and imposed the tribute of the 
previous king.’ 

From 2K 17° we learn that the inhabitants 
were deported to Eastern localities in or near 
Babylonia (see Schrader, COT il. p. 267 {f.), while 
Babylonian inhabitants were settled in the dis- 
tricts of Canaan vacated by the exiled Israelites 
(v.44). Illustrative passages confirming these facts 
may be found in the annals of Sargon. 

And so the curtain falls upon the remarkable 
and chequered history of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. Respecting king Hoshea, we do not know 
whether he survived the tragic close of the king- 
dom which he ruled, or suffered the barbarous 
tortures too frequently inflicted on Assyrian cap- 
tives. About te personal character we know 
little. We may infer that it lacked decisive 
energy and lofty patriotism. Beginning his reign 
as a mere puppet in Assyria’s hands, he shaped 
his career as an opportunist. He was too astute 
to oflend any national susceptibilities by abandon- 
ing the worship of J”, too cautious and politic to 
pray the réle of a purist in religious practices. 

ndeed an accurate historic treatment of Israel’s 
religious history may csteem it highly improb- 
able that such a course, forestalling the reforma- 
tion of the 7th cent., could ever have entered into 
Hoshea’s thoughts. Whether amid the syneretic 
tendencies in the traditional religious practices 
which then prevailed he was at all influenced by 
the teachings of the contemporary Ephraimite pro- 
phet Hosea towards higher ideals, is a question 
suggested, but suggested only, by the clause (17%), 
that though he committed evil it was not ‘as the 
kings of israel who were before him.’ The im- 
partial historian will not judge this last king of 
Ephraim too severely, but will unhesitatingly 
admit that he lived in times of direst difficulty 
and peril, when nothing but miraculous divinely 
guided statesmanship, like that of Isaiah, could 
have saved the realn from overwhelming disaster. 
OWEN C, WIITEMOUSE. 

HOSPITALITY, HOST.—No customs have taken 
a deeper and inore permanent hold on the mind 
and life of the Orient than those which gather 
round the reception and entertainment of the 


guest. Tew legal enactments, by whatever sanc- | 


lions enforeed, have wet with such hearty and 
universal obedience as the unwritten laws of 
hospitality. ‘lhe main practices evidently origin- 


ated amid nomadic conditions. When applied ta 
the more settled order of village or town, they 
were of necessity more or less modified. In modern 
times the influence of the tourist, and the growing 
usages of the West, have done much to corrupt 
the old simplicities. Yet in 'many towns and 
villages, remote from the annual streams of sight- 
seers and pilgrims, and the encroachments of 
civilization, the traveller will find hospitable and 
generous welcome, and an aversion to anything 
like payment. Even in such centres as Safed and 
Tiberias, one or two wealthy men keep open house 
for all-comers, where friend and foe are alike free 
to enjoy food and shelter for the night. In the 
villages, where poverty reigns supreme, a guest- 
chamber, usually the best room in the place, is 
often attached to the sheikh’s dwelling; and there 
the stranger is provided for at the cost of the com- 
munity. The desert Arabs, however, have pre- 
served almost unchanged through four millenniums 
the customs presented in the scriptural pictures of 
patriarchal life. 

Among the nations of antiquity the virtue of 
hospitality was highly esteemed. In the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, in the Hall of two 'Truths, the 
god who tests the spirits thus speaks in com- 
mendation of one who has passed the judgment : 
‘The god has weleomed him as he wished. He 
has given food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked.’ ‘The Greeks thought that 
any stranger-guest might be a god in disguise; and 
the hospitable entertainment of helpless strangers, 
not self-declared enemies or robbers, was well- 
pleasing to Ζεὺς ξένιος, under whose protection they 
were. The ties established by hospitality were 
hereditary on both sides. The Romans regarded 
any violation of the rights of hospitality as a 
crime and impiety; while the Sibylline books de- 
clared that the age of the Messiah, when the 
happiest conditions for liumanity would be realized, 
should witness the triumph of faith, love, and 
hospitality. 

Turning to the Arabs, among whom are best 
reflected the immemorial usages of the East, we 
find that among them a man’s hospitality is largely 
the measure of his reputation. ‘A close fist and a 
narrow heart,’ they say; and the niggardly soul 
shall not hold rule over them. ‘To be described as 
‘a man of much ashes,’ is a coveted distinction ; 
the heap of ashes by his tent indicating the extent 
of his cooking for the entertainment of guests. 
‘A man whose dogs bark loudly’ is one held in 
esteem ; the dogs guiding the wanderer who might 
not otherwise find his dwelling. The sheilkh’s tent 
always stands in the camp nearest the travelled 
way, to offer first welcome to the approaching 
stranger. His superior position must be vindicated 
by superior liberality. Ibn Rashid, in H&yil, who 
exercises a somewhat uncertain sway over the 
wandering tribes of central Arabia, entertains at 
least 200 guests daily; and every stranger in 
Héyil is invited to his table. The name of this 
ruler is accordingly highly honoured. But the 
poorest man will not turn the needy away. The 
guest, indeed, is often regarded as a benefactor, 
whose arrival affords his host the opportunity of 
honourable service. 

Baiti baviak, ‘my house is yours,’ is part of the 
hospitable salutation with which the guest is 
welcomed. The phrase survives in the towns 
and cities most influenced by Western civilization ; 
only, however, as an expression of courtesy. In 
remote villages, and in the descrt camps, it is a 
simple statement of fact. As the proverb has 
it, ‘The cuest while in the house is its lord.’ The 
present writer has been ——— τ thus promoted 
to the lordship of a house of hair, the owner wait- 


.ing without until the guest bade him enter, and 
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standing up until invited to recline on his own 
cushions. ‘The stores, be they small or plentiful, 
are equally at the guest’s command. The best of 
everything is placed before him; and whatever he 
may desire will be procured if the possibility exists. 
No sacrifice is too great to be made for the comfort 
of the guest: many will not stop even at the 
honour of wife and daughter (cf. Gn 198, Jg 1974). 
No man is demeaned by any service to his guest, 
even by pouring water on feet and hands, and 
waiting on him at meat. As one said, “1 am the 
slave of my guest as long as he is with me, but 
save in this there is no trace of the slave in my 
nature’ (Hamésa, p. 727, quoted by W. R. Smith, 
ERS" Ὁ. 68). 


There are certain well-understood provisions for 
preserving the honour of the host, which all guests 
are expected to observe. No pains should be 
spared to reach the resting-place before sunset. 
The proverb runs, ‘He who arrives after sundown 
goes supperless to bed.’ The reason being that 
this leaves the host too little time to prepare such 
a repast as his own credit requires. ‘The law may 
not be enforced; but, while shelter may be de- 
manded, in such a case there is no obligation to give 
food. This explains the seeming lack of hospitality 
in the parable (Lk 1159), Again, the guest is care- 
ful not to eat all that is brought to him, especially 
if his host be a poor man; somewhat must be left 
over, as evidence that he has had enough, and 
morethan enough. Usually,supplies are too liberal 
to permit of complete consumption; but when a 
large company settles on a man for the night 
there is need for care, that he be not put to shame. 
Clean dishes would ‘ blacken his face’ in presence 
of his guests. It is his pride to furnish over and 
above necessities. Yet, again, it is permissible to 
manifest great satisfaction with the fare whilst 
partaking. In drinking coffee, ¢.g., pleasure is 
fittingly expressed by drawing in the liquid with 
considerable noise, smacking of the lips, etc. Such 
visible tokens of appreciation greatly delight the 
host. But the offer of anything in payment would 
be taken asan insult. The Arab eats not in the 
morning; the guest departs with a simple ‘ good- 


presently his host will enjoy like treatment at his 
or some other brother’s hands. The recognition of 
this obligation to the needy stranger must often 
have been the very condition of life to wanderers 
in waste lands. 

That the guest is inviolable is one of the first 
principles of Arab hospitality. To be safe, the 
stranger needs but enter the tent, or only touch a 
tent rope; then, even if he be an enemy, no hand 
will be raised against him. The homicide may 
claim the rights of sanctuary from the slain man’s 
next-of-kin himself, the avenger of blood, on whom 
lies the chief obligation of revenge. And as the 
duty of vengeance belongs to all the family or 
tribe of the murdered man, so protection granted 
by one is binding upon all. To slay an enemy in 
battle, or when meeting him in the open field, is 
esteemed an act of true and valorous manhood ; to 
fall upon one seeking shelter in his tent, would 
stain an Arab’s name with everlasting dishonour. 
To injure the guest is the mark of deepest 
depravity. The Arabs of el-Leja are held in re- 
probation as the greatest of rascals; it is said of 
them that ‘they will even murder the guest.’ An 
Arab tradition points to the reputed site of Sodom 
as the place where stones rained down from heaven 
upon tle people who abused ‘some travellers seek- 


| 
bye.’ He has had no more than his right; and | period, he may be put to some useful work—a 
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For an Arab to injure one who has eaten with 
him from the same dish, would be equivalent 
to lifting his hand against his own flesh and blood. 
They are ‘ brothers of the bread,’ pledged by this 
act to do each other no harm, and also actively to 
promote each other’s safety to the full extent of 
their ability. This obligation, however, lasts no 
longer than they may be supposed to retain the 
food thus eaten in their bodies; and the limit 
usually recognized is thirty-six hours. But con- 
stant repetition of eating and drinking in common 
may give permanence to the bonds. W. R. Smith 
(85 p. 270 1.) quotes several illustrations of the 
length to which these ideas are sometimes carried. 
Zaid al-Khail, a famous warrior in the days of 
Mohammed, refused to slay a vagabond who had 
stolen his camels because the thief had sur- 
reptitiously drunk from his father’s milk-pail 
before the theft. In Amthél of Mofaddal al-Dabbi, 
a man claims and obtains help of Al-Harith in 
recovering his stolen camels, because the water 
which was still in their stomachs when they were 
taken from him had been drawn with the help of 
a rope borrowed from Al-H4rith’s herdsmen. On 
tle other hand, after the battle of Coshiwa, a 
captive refused to eat the food of his captor, who 
had slain his son, and thus kept alive his right of 
blood revenge. 

The protection of the stranger may anticipate 
his arrival at the tent of his host. It is not un- 
common for one in danger to shelter himself under 
the name of some powerful chief, whose dakhil he 
claims to be. It is then the duty of all to assist 
him in reaching his protector’s dwelling: any 
injury done to him is regarded as an outrage upon 
the honour of the man who, his name thus invoked, 
has become the stranger’s patron and avenger. 
Thus are deliverance and safety found in ‘tha 
name of the Lorp’ (Pr 18", J] 2, Ac 27, Ro 1018 
etc.). 

The guest may claini entertainment for three 
days and three nights; and for so long the host 
may require him to stay. This latter right, 
although seldom exercised, is always acknow- 
ledged. Should the stranger remain beyond this 


provision, probably, against idlers and hangers-on. 
Permanent abode in the dwelling of his host (Ps 
23°) the guest may secure only by becoming 
identified with the family through marriage or 
adoption. See GER. 

The religious significance and origin of these 
customs is suggested by tlie name universally given 
to the stranger entertained. He is ‘the guest of 
God,’ daif Ullah, that is, one for whom loyalty to 
God demands hospitable treatment. The Arab is 
himself a sojourner with God, under the blue 
canopy of His mighty tent. All that comes to 
him, whether by robber raid or natural increase 
of his flocks, he takes as the gift of God, the 
Generous and Bountiful; in the stranger whom 
night-fall brings to his tent, he sees a fellow-guest, 
to be treated according as God has dealt with lim- 
self. The spirit in which the obligation is accepted 
is well expressed in the proverb, ‘He who has 
bread is debtor to him who has none’; which, in 
turn, suggests comparison with Ro 1%. 

The rights of asylum, associated with temples 
and holy places, are survivals from the times when, 
by retreat to the sanctuary, direct appeal was 
made for the protection of the deity there wor- 
shipped; and in certain temples these refugees, 


guests receiving the gods’ hospitality, were 


ing hospitality there.’ In Mal 3° the Lorp is organized for service. Ezekiel (447) denounces this 


announced as a swift witness against such as turn | 
aside the stranger in judgment. 

But the ties of hospitality receive a more weighty 
sanction when a meal is partaken of in common. 
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practice, which had obtained a hold even in Jeru- 
salem ; and the Phoenician inscription at Larnaca 
affords evidence of its existence among surrounding 
nations. With the movement of the peoples, there 
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grew up the idea that in migrating to any country 
it was wise to submit to the god of the land, and 
to claim his protection, since only by his favour, 
and as his guests, might they continue to dwell 
there. This was the relation in which Israel stood 
to God. All directions for the generous treatment, 
of the poor and the stranger are based upon 
recognition of this fact (Ex 2221 93°, Lv 198% 34 9525, 
Dt 1019 14” 157, 2 Ch 7”). To use the stranger ill 
was to insult the god on whose hospitality he was 
thrown. See GER. 

The ties established between host and guest by 
eating together carry us back to the days when 
all worshippers of a god were believed to partake 
with their deity in the sacrificial feast. ‘Traces of 
this idea are found in Lv 3!® with 718 and Dt 977, 
Admission to this meal signified acknowledgment 
of the bond between the one so admitted and the 
god, and therefore that of brotherhood in the 
common faith. This involved sacred obligations 
of mutual help and protection. And it is interest- 
ing to note that the animal killed by the Arab for 
the entertainment of his guest still bears the 
ancient name dhabihah, ‘sacrifice’; and to the 
feast thus provided every member of the tribe may 
come freely, uninvited, as a simple matter of right 
(ZS 236, 247, 266, 439). 

These considerations cast over the customs of 
hospitality the spell of antiquity and of religious 
sanction, than which nothing could more power- 
fully affect the mind of the Orient. This influence 
is seen in the practice of sealing friendship in a 
common meal, 6.0. Gn 26°, and esp. 3154. Israel 
was thus beguiled into a covenant with the 
Gibeonites (Jos 9!4), which held good notwithstand- 
ing discovery of their deceit. The bitterness of 
the Psalmist’s lot is accentuated by the fact that 
one who had eaten of his bread lifted up the heel 
against him (Ps 41°). Old Testament illustrations 
of ancient hospitality are found in Gn 18*8 19?°3, 
Ex 2”, Jg 13%, Ps 23°; Rahab received the reward 
of hospitality in the safety of herself and her rela- 
tions (Jos 2). The outrage on hospitality com- 
mitted by the inhabitants of Gibeah was terribly 
avenged (Jg 20). 

There are two apparent violations of hospitality 
mentioned with approval. One is the case of 
Joab, who claimed asylum in the tent of the Lorp, 
and who was slain there by Solomon’s order. But, 
Joab had put himself beyond the pale of this 
benign law by his own breach of its most solemn 
obligations (1 K 23!33), The other is that of Jael, 
who drove the tent-pee through the head of her 
sleeping guest. It may be taken as evidence of 
the fearful degeneracy and lawlessness of these 
times, that this dastardly action finds honourable 
mention in a songof praise. But, while applauded 
in the excitement of triumph by those whom it so 
largely helped, the deed was one which, in calm 
judgment, would be pronounced infamous. 

In the NT the customs of hospitality are recog- 
nized as binding (Lk 7/44), It is commended and 
enjoined as a Christian virtue (Ro 12%: %, 1 Ti 32, 
Tit 18, He 137, 1 P 4°); and, affording a curious 
parallel to the passage quoted above from the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the exercise of 
hospitality is taken as affording the evidence on 
which final judgment is based (Mt 25% with 10% 
and Jn 13”), 

Host occurs but twice in our Eng. Bible, Lk 10% 
and Ro 16%. In the former case it stands for 
πανδοχεύς, the keeper of an inn or place of enter- 
tainment, where all were received on an understand- 
ing as to payment. The πανδοχεῖον or πανδοκεῖον 
might be a simple khfin, or a place affording 
accommodation to travellers. From this we have 
He eee Arabie funduk, used for ‘inn’ or 
“ hotel. 


| duced ig uncertain). 


ξένος in Ro 16” is used in classic Greek | 


for the ‘ guest-friend,’ i.e. any citizen of a foreign 
State with whom one has a treaty of hospitality 
for self and heirs, confirmed by mutual presents 
and an appeal to Ζεὺς ξένιος, Im this sense both 
parties are féva’ (Liddell and Scott). While 
mostly denoting the receiver of hospitality, it was 
also used for the entertainer; and in that sense it 
is employed here. The generous hospitality of 
Gaius, not limited to St. Paul, but extended to 
‘the whole Church,’ marks him out for special 
honour. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BR? ii, 347, etc.; W. R. Smith, RS 
pp. 76, 269, etc., Kinship, 41, ete. ; Doughty, Arabia Deserta: 
Thomson, Land and Book; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahdbys; Lane, Modern Egyptians (Gardner, 1895), p. 296, 
etc. ; Trumbull, Oriental Social Life, pp. 73-142 ; Conder, Heth 
and Moab, pp. 314-356 passim. W. EwIna. 


HOST.—Hostis, in classical Lat. ‘an enemy,’ 
came to mean ‘the enemy’s army,’ and then, in 
medieval Lat., ‘an army’ simply. This was its 
meaning when taken into Eng. from Old Fr. hos¢ : 
and this is its meaning always in AV, where it 
occurs as tr. of all the usual Heb. words for ‘army,’ 
Tindale uses it specially for the army in camp, 
Lv 9" ‘the flesh and the hyde he burnt with fyre 
without the hoste,’ J. HASTINGS. 


HOST OF HEAVEN, THE (o:ov'n xzy).—An ex- 
pression occurring several times in the OT, and 
denoting most frequently the stars, but sometimes 
angels. The word ‘host’ is the ordinary Heb, 
word for army; and its use implies that those 
whom it characterizes are conceived partly as 
numerous, and partly as forming a regularly 
organized body, obedient to the commands of its 
lord or head. 

A. As appled to the stars, it (1) denotes them 
(often coupled with the sun and moon) as objects of 
religzous veneration, Dt 415 173, Zeph 15, Jer 8? 19%, 
2 K 1718 218-5 933.5 (2 Ch 333 5); so also Ac 73. It 
appears from these passages that the idolatrous 
worship of the heavenly bodies—though there are 
traces of it previously *—first became prominent in 
Israel in the 7th cent. B.C.: it was patronized by 
Manasseh, who ‘built altars for all the host of 
heaven in the two courts’ of the Temple (2 K 215) ; 
it is mentioned in Dt as a forni of idolatry which 
might prove specially seductive to the Israelite ; 
according to Jer 1913, Zeph 15, it was carried on upon 
the roofs of houses, Josiah, in his reformation, 
destroyed the altars built by Manasseh in the 
Temple, burnt the vessels used in the rites, and 
put down the priests who took part in them (2 K 
93% 5.12), From the terms of 2 K 23° ‘the altars 
which were on the roof of the upper chamber of 
Ahaz,’ taken in conjunction with what is stated in 
Jer 1913, Zeph 1, it is difficult to avoid the infer- 
ence that, though the ‘lost of heaven’ itself is 
not expressly mentioned, the worship had in fact 
been introduced into Judah before Manasseh by 
Ahaz. This systematic worship of the heavenly 
bodies was in all probability imported from Assyria 
and Babylonia, where there was a deeply rooted 
popular belief in the power of the stars to rule 
the destinies of individuals and nations, and where 
from a remote antiquity the events which had 
been observed to follow from given celestial pheno- 
mena had been tabulated for future reference 
(above, vol. i. p. 194; Sayee, Hibb. Lect. 396-403). 

* Proper names, as Beth-shemesh, En-shemesh, and (prob- 
ably) Jericho imply an ancient worship of the sun and moon: 
see also Am 526 (ς. 750 B.c.); and (under Ahaz) Is 178 (‘sun- 
pillars,’—though some scholars think this and the preceding 
word a later addition): 2 K 231! ‘the horses which the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun’ and ‘chariots of the sun’ (though, 
the kings not being specified, the date when these were intro- 
2K 1716, also, attributes the worship of 
the ‘host of heaven’ to the people of the northern kingdom ; 


but the statement (which occurs in a Deuteronomic passage) 
may be only a rhetorical generalization. 
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Ahaz and Manasseh were both addicted to 


the heavenly bodies, and whom they venerated 


heathen observances, and both were also vassals of | accordingly, were harmonized with monotheism by 


Assyria ;* so that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing their readiness to patronize Assyrian 
superstitions. Ὁ 

The expression (2) denotes the stars as witness- 
ing, in virtue of their apparently countless numbers, 
and the order and regularity of ther appearance, 
to Js creative and administratwe power. So Jer 
33” (as innumerable), [5 9.4 (as dependent for their 
existence upon J”s will, and so as mouldering 
away in the day of His wrath); and ‘their host’ 
in Is 40° (‘that bringeth out their host by number ; 
he calleth them all by name. . . not one is lack- 
ing’), 455 (1 have stretched out the heavens, and 
all their host I have commanded’), Ps 33°, Gn 2! 
(where ‘their host’ is referred to ‘earth’ only 
zeugmatically), Neh 9% (‘thou hast made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, and all their host’). The 
expression also denotes the stars in Dn 8” (as 
audaciously assailed by the ‘ little horn’ [Antiochus 
Epiphanes]), God being (v.!) their ‘captain’ or 
‘ prince.’ 

B. ‘Host of heaven’ denotes celestial beings 
in attendance upon J", in 1K 22%=2Ch 18 
(Micaiah’s vision), and Neh 9°; probably in Dn 
435 82) (where the Aram. $n is the word which in 
the Targ. recularly corresponds to say in this ex- 
pression): and so also in Lk 2%. ‘All ye his hosts’ 
in Ps 1037, and ‘all his host’ (Keré, ‘ hosts’) in Ps 
1483, are meant, probably, in the same sense. J”’s 
celestial attendants are alluded to frequently else- 
where, though not under this name, as Ps 291 895-7, 
Is 6, Job 10 2! δ᾽ 15% 21°2> 387, Dn 710 (see further 
ANGEL, vol. 1. p. 95); and the term ‘host’ desig- 
nates them, like the stars, as an organized body. 
For passages in which they are spoken of in terms 
suggestive of an army, see Gn 32? (a ‘ camp’), Jos 
5Mt (*captain of J”s host’), 2 K 611, Ps 103”, and 
Jl 3(4)" (‘mighty ones,’ or warriors), Job 25° 
(‘troops’ or ‘ bands’). 

An ambiguous position is taken by Is 2451, where 
mention is made of the ‘host of the height’ (se. of 
heaven), whom J” will ‘visit’ (punish) in the day 
of judgment on the world which the (post-exilic) 

rophet depicts. This expression is understood by 
Deliisech to refer to angels (the allusion being 
taken to be to a germinal forin of the doctrine, which 
was afterwards more fully developed, of patron- 
angels, presiding over the different nations of the 
earth);* but others (as Oechler, 41 Theol. § 196; 
Schultz, OZ Theol. ii. 228; Baudissin, Sem. Lel.- 
gesch. i. 121-123; Dillm., Duhm, Cheyne;§ ef. 
LXX) think the stars are intended. 

The question arises, in what relation these two 
senses of the expression ‘host of heaven’ stand to- 
wards each other. Of course the connexion may 
be a merely verbal one: angels and stars were 
equally pictured by the Hebrews as forming a 
‘host’; both belonged to the heavens; and both 
were accordingly called independently by the same 
name. Nevertheless, it is the opinion of many 
scholars that the connexion between the two 
senses is closer than this. Ewald (Lehre von Gott, 
ii. 294 f.) suggested that the stars were regarded as 
the ‘visible image,’ or counterpart, of the host, or 
army, of angels, by which J” was conceived to be 
surrounded. Stade (Gesch. il. 236-238) supposes 
that the divinities, whom the heathen nations, 
and the unspiritual Israelites, supposed to inhabit 


* For Manasseh, see Schrader, HAT'2 on 2 K 911. 

+ For otherallusions to the worship of heavenly bodies (though 
not of the ‘host of heaven,’ as such) in the same age, see Jer 718 
4419 (above, vol. i. p. 169> note), Ezk 816: ci. also (later) Job 
31 26F.. 

1 Cf. Smend, ZA VW, 1884, p. 200 (gods of the heathen). 

§In SBOT p. 205 (‘astral spirits’); οἵ, Introd. to Is. 70, 151 
(in his Comm. he explained, with Hitzig, of stars and angels 
together). 


being incorporated into the ranks of the angels, 
as subjects of the supreme God: the ‘host of 
heaven,’ originally denoting these divinities, be- 
came thus the naine for the countless ministers of 
the heavenly King. Others remind us that the 
stars, moving (as it seemed) in the heaven with 
surprising order and regularity, were regarded by 
the Greeks and other ancient nations as animate 
beings ;* and suppose that this facilitated their 
being called by the same nanie as angels. Thus 
Montefiore (Hib. Leet. 429) writes: ‘The stars, to 
the Jews, no less than to the Greeks, animate 
beings, become a portion of the heavenly host 
which attended Yahweh on high’; ef. Baudissin, 
lc. p. 120 (Hebrew popular belief regarded the 
stars as animated beings, similar to angels). In 
estimating this last view, it should, however, be 
remembered that there is no passage in the OT 
which actually speaks of the stars as animated, or 
distinctly identifies them with angels; for the 
poetical passage in Jg 5” (the stars from their 
courses fighting against Sisera) is no evidence of 
the former belief; and the fact that in Job 387 
‘morning stars’ stand in poetical parallelism with 
‘sons of God’ does not prove that the poet treated 
them as identical. No doubt, in a later age, the 
stars were treated as conscious beings, and even 
sometimes identified with angels (as Enoch 1812-16 
21'*, where seven stars are represented as bound 
in a prison-house of fire, for disobedience in not 
rising at their appointed time, just as angels them- 
selves are in 21’; and Rev 9", where the star 
which falls from heaven and receives the key of 
the abyss, is called the ‘angel’ of the abyss): but 
it is a question how much such passages prove for 
the beliefs of the 8th or 7th centuries B.c. Our 
knowledge of the origin and history of the expres- 
sion ‘host of heaven’ is too imperfect to enable 
us to pronounce with any confidence upon these 
theories ; but, so far as we can judge (1 KC 221%), it 
seems to have been first applied to denote angelic 
beings. Whether its application afterwards to the 
stars was connected merely verbally with this 
usage, or whether it was facilitated by one or 
other of the considerations just alluded to, cannot 
be definitely determined; at the same time, we 
may at least agree (cf. above, vol. i. p. 95°) that 
the movements and appearance of the stars may 
well have suggested to the Hebrews, as they did 
to other ancient nations, the idea that they were 
animated, and that hence a tendency may have 
arisen—though how far it was consistently carried 


, out we do not know—to place them in the same 


class, or even to identify them, with angels, who 
also formed an order of heavenly beings, regarded 
by the Hebrews as in a special degree the ministers 
and instruments of Divine Providence (ef. Dillm. 
AT Theol. 320). S. R. DRIVER. 


HOSTS, LORD OF.—See ΤΟΙ oF Hosts. 


HOTHAM (opin ‘seal’).—4. An Asherite, 1 Ch 
7°2, 2. Father of two of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11", 
In this latter instance AV has incorrectly Hothan. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HOTHIR (vrin).—A son of Heman, 1 Ch 25%. 
See GENEALOGY, ITI. 23 n. 


HOUGH.—The ‘hough’ (mod. spelling hock) of a 


* That the stars were divine beings was, says Aristotle, a 
traditional belief among the Greeks; and he even accommo- 
dated it to his own philosophy (Metaph. xu. (A) viii. 26-380, 
10740, 1ff.: cf. Phys. li. 4, 196a, 33; de Cel. 1. ἃ, 269a, 30 ff. 5 
Met. Vi, (E)i. 18, 1026, 18, where they are called ra gavepa τῶν 


θείων, With Schwegler’s note; Eth. Nic. vi. 7, 1141) a, ἀνθρώπου 
πολὺ θειότερα. τὴν φύσιν). 


HOUR 


quadruped is the joint between the knee and the 
fetlock in the hind leg ; in man the back of the knee 
joint, called the ham. Ὁ hough is to cut the tendon 
of the hough, to hamstring. The subst. occurs in 
2 His 1536 ‘unto the camel’s hough’ (usque ad suffra- 
ginem cameli, AVm ‘ pastern or litter’). The vb. 
is found Jos 11*°, 28 8*, 1 Ch 185 of houghing horses 
(32y in Piel). Tind. translates Gn 495 ‘In their 
selfe-will they houghed an oxe,’ which is retained 
in AVm, and accepted by RV for AV text ‘they 
digged down a wall’ (see Spurrell). In his Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 123), Melvill says of ‘Mr Jhone 
Caldcleuche, a daft wousten man,’ that he ‘ bosted 
that he wald houche Mr Andro [Melvill], with 
mikle mair daft talk,’ where the word is shown in 
its later and more general sense of doing one a 
serious injury. J. HASTINGS. 


HOUR.—See Time. 


HOUSE (rz [etym. uncertain; Ges. derives from 
a root=‘spend the night’, οἶκος, οἰκία, domus).— 
This article deals with the fixed dwellings of man 
in Syria and Egypt, exclusive of tents and tem- 
porary dwellings, which are treated of under other 
headings (CAVE, PALACE, TEMPLE, TENT); but, 
in a hot climate, where life is spent in a great 
measure in the open air under the shade of trees, 
rocks, and in booths in connexion with permanent 
habitations, it is not practicable entirely to divide 
the several subjects. It will be found that the dif- 
ference to be met with in the habits of the people 
is not so much between those who live in perma- 
nent and in temporary dwellings, as between those 
who live in fixed abodes and in movable habitations. 

The dwellers in towns and villages have fixed 
abodes, though often of a very frail character ; 
while the nomadie tribes, roving over the country 
in quest of pasture for their herds and flocks, 
require habitations which, though they can be 
readily packed up and carried away, are often of a 
very permanent texture. 

Permanent fixed dwellings existed from the very 
earliest times (Gn 4! 1011: [both, however, pre- 
historical] 1215 [Hyksos period 37), and in the days 
of Abraham cities of considerable antiquity were 
already in existence in Palestine and Egypt (‘ Now 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt,’ Nu 13%, which, however, may refer only 
to the rebuilding by Ramses 11., cf. Sayce, ΠΟΙ͂ 
190f.). Evidence to the same effect is supplied by 
the Babylonian (Nippur) and Egyptian discoveries 
as well as by Bliss’s excavations at Lachish. 
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Although the family of Lot, on separating from 
Abraham, dwelt in the cities of the plain (Gn 13%), 
yet the Hebrews throughout their sojourn in 
Canaan, until going down into Egypt, were 
dwellers in tents (Gn 13% 26% $15 357); in 
Egypt they lived in houses (Ex 12727), and on 
entering the Promised Land, after forty years’ 
camping in the wilderness, took possession of tle 
towns and cities built by the Canaanites (Dt 6") ; 
they thus had no opportunity of establishing any 
distinctive style of architecture, as did the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Greeks, and there is no class 
of buildings which can be described as eharacter- 
istically Hebrew, unless perhaps the synagogues, 
which do not appear to have been numerous in 
Palestine till after the time of John Hyrcanus 
(B.c. 135). The houses of the Hebrews, therefore, 
were the houses of the people of the land where 
they dwelt, and we lave thus to seek for them 
in Syria and Egypt. 

We have the following records for our use, viz. : | 
The pictures on the monuments of Egypt and_ 
Assyria, the ruins remaining on the ground, the 
descriptions given in the Bible and by early 


writers, and the modern dwellings themselves. 


| isolated houses in the fields. 
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In drawing inferences as to the arrangements 


of houses in ancient times from the system 
adopted in modern dwellings, we must make due 
allowance for the mure jealous seclusion of Moslem 
women at the present day, and also for the present 
method of sitting with the legs tucked up, which 
necessitates taking off the out-door shoe. There 
was far more social equality of the two sexes 
among the Hebrews in ancient times than there 
is now among the Moslems. This affected all 
the household arrangements, and did not re- 
quire the careful seclusion of the women’s apart- 
ments, which complicates the construction of 
modern houses. Hebrew women, instead of being 
immured in a harem, mingled freely with the 
other sex in carrying out their social duties. 
They attended the flocks (Gn 29°), prepared the 
meal (Gn 188), invited guests (Jg¢ 4:8), and even on 
occasion criticized the conduct of their husband 
(1S 25%). They conversed with strangers in a 
public place with propriety (Gn 9.45: 29°F), and 
took part in public affairs of any special kind (18 
18°, which would suggest that they sat in an agora). 
This freedom of action naturally influenced the 
arrangements of the apartments in the house, and 
caused them to differ from those of the present day. 
The custom of sitting on a divan with thelegs tucked 
up instead of sitting on a chair or stool also affects 
greatly all household arrangements, even to cere- 
monials and cleanliness, as may be seen at present 
in the life of the Chinese, who usc chairs, and the 
Japanese, who sit on divans or couches. Another 
matter not to be lost sight of in considering the 
nature of the houses in early days, is the patri- 
archal customs of the Hebrews, and the improba- 
bility of their having many wants, accustomed as 
they were to living so mueli in tents. 

The houses of the poor in early days must always 
have been of a very primitive character. Very 
often they were built of clay (mud or sunburnt 
brick), ‘ whose foundation is in the dust’; ‘ which 


| are ready to become heaps’; ‘ by slothfulness the 


roof sinketh in, and through idleness of the hands 
the house leaketh’ (Job 4 15%, Ee 1018, Is 91%), 
These houses, as at the present day, were of a very 
unstable description, and if not instantly attended 
to were liable to be overthrown by heavy rainfall, 
hailstorm, and strong winds (Ezk 13"), Another 
inconvenience of mud houses is their liability to 
be ‘dug through’ or broken into by thieves (Job 
9418) Mt 6? 9425). 

In other instances houses might be built of 
stone with plaster (Lv 144) and mortar (Ezk 13%), 


| and wood of sycomore, holy tree (but see Houm) 


and the oak (15 910, These stone houses were 
also very insecurely built ; the mortar, frequently 
made with mud and slime instead of burnt lime- 
stone, becomes as slippery as soap during heavy 
rains, and whole villages have been known to be 
overthrown in one night during bad weather 
(Land and the Book, ii. 57). In some parts of the 
country, however, the houses are very carefully 
built of squared stone throughout, owing to the 
total absence of wood; and those houses do not 
readily decay, Mt 733 (Buckingham, Arad Tribes, 
180, 326). 

In the fenced cities the houses forming the walls 
are necessarily built solidly, ‘great, and fenced up 
to heaven’ (Dt 138), but those within the city do 
not differ materially from those in villages, except 
that for want of space tle roofs are made more 
use of, and there are two storeys and often a court 
within the house. These houses, whether of mud 
or stone, are also very insecurely built, and are 
constantly falling down. 

The people congregated, as they still do, for 
safety in villages and towns, and did not build 
The houses of the 
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poor are quadrangular, usually of one storey in | except the door and the projecting window over it, 


villages, and containing but one apartment, in 
which in cold weather the cattle also are housed ; 
the portion for the use of the family being raised 
on a dais some 2 ft. or more above that where 
the cattle are herded. On this raised platform 
are the beds, chests, cooking utensils (1S 28% (?)). 
The light comes through the door, and when there 
are windows they are merely apertures raised some 
height above the ground, sometimes with wooden 
gratings. There is no chimney, and the smoke 
from the fire finds its way out through the holes 
in the building. 

The roofs are usually flat, except where no wood 
is to be obtained. They are formed of rough 
rafters or boughs of trees with brush wood laid across, 
and over all a plaster of mud, rolled fiat in showery 
weather with a stone roller. Upon the roofs are 
often temporary erections of straw or boughs of 
trees, for sleepmg under, though in dry climates 
the roof is generally used without any covering 
except a quilt. It was preseribed by Dt 22° that a 
parapet (EV ‘battlement’) should be erected round 
the roof, for the protection of those using it for 
recreation or other purposes. <A stairway outside 
the house frequently gave access to the roof with- 
out the necessity of passing through the house. 
This arrangement is probably alluded to in our 
Lord’s words, ‘ Let him that is on the housetop not 
go down nor enter in to take anything out of his 
house’ (Mk 13"). Rahab hid the spies ‘with the 
stalks of flax which she had laid in order upon the 
roof’ (Jos 2°); Peter ‘went up upon the housetop 
to pray’ (Ac 10°). For similar uses of the roof οἵ, 
Jg 1627 (where see Moore’s note), 1S 9%, 28 115 
16%, 15 22}, Jer 194, Zeph 15, Neh 815, 

A considerable amount of discussion has been occasioned by 
the narrative of the healing of the paralytic (Mt 92, Mk 23t., 
Lk 518), and the means adopted by his four friends to bring 
him into the presence of Jesus. Both Mark and Luke imply that 
the sick man’s bearers first made their way to the roof, which 
would be readily accessible by an outside stairway or a ladder. 
Their further proceedings are described thus in Mk 24 ‘they 
uncovered the roof where he was, and when they had broken it 
up, they let down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay’ 
(ἀπεστίγωσαν τὴν στέγην ὑπὸῦ ἦν, καὶ ἐξορύξωντες χαλῶσι Tov 
πράββωτον, z.7.2.); in Lk 519 * They let him down through the 
tiles with his couch into the midst before Jesus’ (διὰ τῶν κερώμων 
καθῆκαν αὐτὸν σὺν τῶ ξλιιδίῳ, z.7.A.). Itisnot quite clear whether 
Jesus was teaching in the ‘upper room’ of a house with more 
than one storey, or on the ground floor of a one-storeyed house, or, 
as some think, in a gallery outside the house. In any case there 
would have been no difficulty either in getting rid of the cover- 
ing of the roof or making an opening in the battlement that sur- 
rounded it. Fora full discussion of the meaning of the passage 
the reader may refer to such works as Gould (on Mk 24) and 
Plummer (on Lk 519), both in Internat. Crit. Comm.; Bruce (on 
Mk 24) in Exnositor’s Gr. NT’; Thomson, Land and the Book 
(1880), p. 358; Tristram, Kastern Customs, 34f. 


In the villages there is usually a court attached 
to the house, in which the cattle, sheep, and goats 
are penned; and in towns they are all brought 
within the walls and penned in courts and eellars 
belonging to the houses. 

The monuments of Assyria and Egypt represent 
the houses much as they appear at present (Layard, 
Nineveh; Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians). 

In examining the ruins of aneient cities east of 
the Jordan, one is much struck with the promin- 
ence of the temples and the complete effacement 
of the private dwellings, showing that the latter 
were built of materials that have readily decayed. 
This had been noticed elsewhere ; and even at Athens 
in the time of Pericles, foreigners were struck by the 
contrast between the splendour of the public build- 
ings and the mean dwellings of the common people 
(Thue. i. 14, 65; Dicaearch, Stat. Gree. p. 8). 

The most striking peculiarity in the aspect of 
houses at the present day is their blank and 
desolate appearance from the outside: streets 8 
ft. or less in width, houses 40 to 60 ft. high, with 
blank stone walls and little ornament of any kind, 


all peeping into which is jealously guarded against 
by the wooden lattice which fills up the window 
aperture ; it is pierced with holes, and often elabor- 
ately carved. The doorways and the doors are often 
highly ornamented (Is 54", Rev 21%) and enriched 
with arabesques, and have sentences from the 
Kordn inseribed on them (cf. Dt 6°). The doors are 
usually of hard wood, studded with iron nails or 
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CARVZD HOUSE-DOOR OF PEASANT’S COTTAGE 
(MT, LEBANON). 


sheeted with iron, opening mwards, and furnished 
with bars and bolts. They are fastened with 
wooden locks, and wooden keys are required, often 
of enormous size, large enough for a stout club (Is 
92°22. Land and the Book, i. 493). There is an 
opening in the door to insert the hand and key 
from the outside, the lock being on the inside (see 
below, Lock and Key). On entering the gate there 
is usually a porch or vestibule with a long stone 
bench for the doorkeeper and servants, where 
the master of the house receives visits and transacts 
business (Gn 19! 9910 34%, Job 297 may serve to 
illustrate this custom, although in these passages 
it is the gate of a city, not the door of a house, 
that is referred to). This porch is separated 
from the chambers within by a twisted passage, 
so that a view inside cannot be obtained from 
it. The house is built round one or more courts 
according to the wealth of the family, each room 
opening into the court, and seldom one into the 
other; there is a verandah round the court. In the 
larger houses at Damascus there are often several 
courts, all fitted up with great magnificence, the 
floors paved with marble, the walls lined with faience, 
the ceilings have carved ornaments and tracery and 
are painted in gay colours, and ornamented wooden 
screens separate the several chambers. 

In towns there are generally two or more storeys, 
and on each floor the chambers open on to a common 
baleony running round the inside of the court, with 
ἃ stairease open to the sky, usually in a corner of 
the court. 

The passage from the entrance doorway leads 
into the court, which is usually paved with marble 
or flagging, and may have in the centre a well 
(2S 1718) or a fountain, with citron and orange 
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trees around, and overhead an awning may be 
stretched to keep off the sun. 

As it is customary for the married sons to remain 
under their parents’ roofs and bring up families, a 
house may often have forty or fifty inmates ex- 
clusive of the servants and slaves. 

Opening into the first court on the ground floor, 
in smaller houses, are the principal apartments, 
the women’s apartments being either in an inner 
court or on the floor above; but in larger houses 
where there are several courts, the first floor of the 
first court is used for the reception rooms, one large 
chamber being specially reserved for entertaining 
guests, who are treated with great honour (Lk 22%, 
Ac 113 9% 208). In addition to the guest-chamber 
of the house, in every village or encampment there 
is a public guest-room for entertainment of strangers, 
kept up at the expense of the inhabitants (cf. Gn 18}, 
Ex 2°, Jg 13% 19). In wealthy houses the prin- 
cipal reception chamber opening into the first court 
is highly ornamented, paved with marble, with a 
fountain, and at the farther end the floor is raised 
and called the diwan, with a divan running round 
the sides, formed of mattresses and cushions 
covered with carpets. The ceilings and walls are 
elaborately ornamented and brilliantly painted 
(Jer 22" of a palace). 

Moslems drop the slipper or shoe at the door 
when they enter an inner room or step on to the 
liwan. And this is necessary both for comfort 
and cleanliness, as they sit with their feet tucked 
under them; but it would not be safe to assume 
that this custom prevailed among the Hebrews in 
early days in private life, though it was their 
custom so far as sacred ground was concerned (Ex 
3°, Jos 5/°, Lk 738), There is no clear indication of 
the Hebrews before the Captivity having used a 
divan on a raised dtwan, and the words signifying 
‘seats’ in the Hebrew do not throw much light on 
the subject. The ancient Egyptians are shown 
in one picture squatting on the ground at dinner 
(Wilkinson, Ane. Hg. i. 58, 181). A bas-relief on 
the walls of Khorsabad represents the guests seated 
τῇ high chairs at a festival (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 
411). 

The inner courts are often planted with fine 
trees, and the interior walls, verandahs, and stair- 
case clothed with vines and creepers. 

Ewald (Geschichte?, iii. 451, 602) suggests that 
the ’armén, ‘keep,’ of a palace was the harem or 
women’s apartment, the most securely guarded 
portion of Kastern houses; but Gesenius (Lez.) says, 
‘None of the ancients rendered the word ‘‘ women’s 
apartment,” as very many of late have done, after 
J. D. Michaelis,’ and gives the meaning as ‘fortress,’ 
‘palace’ (so Oxf. Heb. Lew., and Siegfried-Stade). 
The harem of the king of Persia is spoken of in 
Est 2%, and also the chamberlain, keeper of the 
women, It is also probable that king Solomon, 
after his foreign marriages, kept a harem at Jeru- 
salem; but this was not part of the life of the 
Hebrews. And the customs of Moslems regarding 
the seclusion of women can throw little light upon 
the customs of pcople among whom the sexes were 
on almost equal terms. 

The doors of the inner court are not usually 
furnished with locks and bolts, and a curtain is 
often all that separates it from the outer court, the 
idea being that all is private within the outer cate 
or outer court (Dt 24, Ac 1017 12/8), 

__ rhe upper rooms of the house are called the 
dliyah, which is also the Hebrew word (ποῦ) for 
upper chamber. ᾿ 
235) states that in northern Syria this is the 
most desirable part of the establishment, is best 
fitted up, and is still given to guests who are to 
be treated with honour. The women and servants 


Thomson (Land and the Book, i. | 


or ground floor ; in common parlance et, or house. 
Every respectable dwelling has both winter and 
summer house, dei¢ shatawy and eit seify. 11 
these are on the same floor, then the exterior and 
airy apartment is the summer-house, and that for 
winter is the interior and more sheltered room 
(2 K 410, Jer 36%, Am 3; see Driver’s note). In 
the Lebanon the upper rooms are used in summer 
and the lower rooms in winter. In some parts of 
the country where the cold in winter is severe, 
vaults under ground are used during the cold 
weather. With regard to the use of the roof of the 
house, the ‘ housetop,’ see Noor. 

The only mention of cooking-places is in Ezk 46% 
(thetemple). The kitchens would probably, as with 
the Romans and Greeks, have had a hearth, with 
stone divisions for resting the pots on. There were 
no other fireplaces (Jer 36" RV). Itis supposed that 
there were no chimneys, but a smoke-hole is spoken 
of (Hos 13°; see Window), and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the smoke could be got rid of in two- 
storeyed buildings without chimneys of some kind. 

Leprosy of houses (Lv 14%+5) is described by 
Gesenius as probably a nitrous scab; Thomson 
(Land and Book, 11. 518) alludes to leprosy in gar- 
ments and in buildings as phenomena not only 
unknown, but utterly anintelligible at this day. 

In considering the household arrangements of 
the Hebrews, the gradual advance of civilization 
and luxury must not be forgotten, and the proba- 
bility that even the rich in early days lived with 
a roughness of surroundings which would be con- 
sidered as squalor in later days. The influence 
of the Greeks and Romans on the custonis of 
Palestine and the East has also to be considered. 
In the very earliest days of the entry of the 
Hebrews into the Promised Land, the Philistines 
from Caphtor (which is generally identified with 
Crete) were in possession of the lowlands of Judah ; 
from B.C. 382 to B.c. 63 Palestine was more or less 
directly under Greek influence, and from the latter 
date for many centuries it was directly under 
Roman influence. ‘The customs of the people have 
therefore been influenced by Egypt, Assyria, Syria, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome; and though the dwellings 
of the poor may have been little affected by these 
influences, there can be no doubt that those of the 
rich would have reflected the feelings of the inasters 
of theday. ‘How apt we all are to look at the 
manners of ancient times through the false medium 
of our everyday associations! How dithcult it is 
to strip our thoughts of their modern garb, and to 
escape from the thick atmosphere of prejudice in 
which custom and habit have enveloped us! and 
yet, unless we take a comprehensive and extended 
view of the objects of archeological speculation, 
unless we can look upon ancient customs with the 
eyes of the ancients, unless we can transport 
ourselves in the spirit to other lands and other 
times, and sun ourselves in the clear light of by- 
gone days, all our conception of what was done 
by the men who have long since ceased to be must 
be dim, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, and all our 
reproductions as soulless and uninstructive as the 
scattered fragments of a broken statue’ (Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften, Ὁ. 92). 

Chamber (bed-, guest-, inner, upper).—Whien a 
particular apartment of a house is alluded to, the 
word ‘chamber,’ ‘ parlour,’ or ‘closet’ is generally 
used in AV, the word ‘room’ being used in a 
general sense, ‘Is there room in thy father's 
house for us?’ ‘We have room to lodge in’ (Gn 
2473), except in three instances in the N'T (Mk 14”, 
Lk 22", Ac 1.8). 

The word ‘closet’ occurs only once in the OT 
(1 216), where it is used for the nuptial tent (see 
Driver, ad loc.), as is the word ‘chamber’ in Ps 19°. 


live below, and their apartment is called ’ardiyeh, | It is used twice in NT, where it represents ταμεῖον, 
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“store-house’ or ‘closet’ (Mt 686, Lk 12%). The 
word ‘parlour’ is used only three times. In 


Jg 3° the summer parlour (n:9y) of Eglon means 
the roof-chamber, raised above the flat roof at one 
corner or upon a tower-like annexe to the building 
(Moore). In 1 Ch 28" RV ‘the inner chambers’ 
(on) is tr¢ ‘inner parlour’ in AV. In 18 9” 
‘ parlour ’ is used for aa¥>, which signifies a room in 
which the sacrificial meals were held (see Driver, 
ad loc.). In RV it is tr* ‘ guest-chamber.’ 

There are thus only three Hebrew words used in 
connexion with chambers of houses. 1. 79 a 
chamber: Job 9° 379 ἀποθήκη, cubiculuwm; inner 
chamber: Gn 43°, 1 K 20% 22% 9 K 92, 1 Ch 284, 
2 Ch 18%; bed-chamber: 28 417 1310, 2 K 6,2 Ch 
224, Ec 10; women’s apartment: Ca 1’ 33; 
bridal-chamber: Jg 15! 16%, Jl 916 (chamber) ; 
store-house: Pr 244, 

2. mY. (ὑπερῷον, cenaculum), an upper chamber 
on the roof of a house: Jg 3 (Eglon), 2K 13 
(Ahaziah), 4" (Elisha), 2315 (Ahaz). 

3. Aav> (κατάλυμα, trieliniwm), a sacrificial dining- 
room: 1 § 9%; used in later times for the chambers 
in the Temple Court in which the priests lived: 
Jer 3574, Ezk 40” ete. 

In the smaller houses there were probably no 
bedrooms, and in houses generally all rooms could 
be used for sleeping in, as is the case at the present 
day; but the inner chambers appear to have been 
more particularly set apart for sleeping, or were 
used as closets in which the bedding was kept 
(2 ὃ 47, Ee 10%; Jos. Ant. xl. iv. 11; 2K 11°). 
The furniture of a chamber for sleeping in is given 
(2 Kk 410) as ‘a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a 
candlestick’; its position in a retired portion of 
the house is indicated in Ex 8%, 2 Καὶ 6", and other 
passages. Joash and his nurse were hidden in a 
chamber for tle beds (2 K 117, 2 Ch 2211), probably 
a closet for the bedding. Jn the poorer class of 
houses the place set apart for laying down the 


beds was often merely a portion of the common |. 


room devoted to daily avocations, with the floor 
somewhat raised, or else a room in which the 
family all slept together (Lk 11%). The constant 
reference to chambers for withdrawing to and 
inner chambers among all classes, shows that it 
was usual to have more than one room in the 
house, except with the very poor. Houses were 
often two storeys in height, and the upper chamber 
or dliyah was used for withdrawing to or sleeping 
in (Jg 3%, 2K 44). The chamber from which 
Ahaziah fell through the lattice was of this 
nature. Altars appear to have been erected in 
these upper chambers on the roof (2 K 231%), 

Doorway (nm ‘opening,’ ‘entrance’), Door 
(nb:).—The doorway of the house differs from the 
gate of the city (wv, πύλη, porta) in that the first 
was for private and the latter for public purposes. 
When nbs is used of the gate of a city, it appears 
to differ from Ἵν, which denotes the whole struc- 
ture, including posts, open space, etc., in being 
restricted to the actual door which swings on its 
hinges (Oaf. Heb. Lex.). 

The doorway consisted of three parts :—The 
threshold or sill (45, which is used in some cases 
for door, 2 K 12° 224, Jer 354), the two side posts 
(nin), and the lintel (spn), Ex 12%, The door 
itself was of wood, stone, or metal, according to 
circumstances. Wooden and metal doors have 
disappeared ; but in Asia Minor, and east of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, stone doors exist to the 
present day im situ, the stone hinges resting in 
the sockets (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 58). 

These doors were often made with two leaves, 
and had bolts and bars (Jg 37° 16%, Neli 33 7°, Ca 5°). 
See Bar, Bolt, Key. 

The doorways were often high] 
and enriched with tracery (Is 54", 


ornamented 
ev 2171), and 


inscribed with sentences of Scripture in accordance 
with the Mosaic Law, ‘ Thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates’ (Dt 6° 
11%). In Moslem countries the same practice 
exists at the present day. The meézdézdh, the 
distinctive mark of a Hebrew habitation, is a kind 
of amulet like the phylacteries, and consists of a 
tube of vellum, inside of which are scrolls with 
various scriptural texts. These at the present day 
are hung up inside the doorway on the doorpost. 
Inside the doorway was a bench for the doorkeeper 
and servants, and there the master of the house 
sat and transacted business. 

The door could be broken in readily. ‘ They 
pressed, and came near to break the door’ (Gn 19%). 
The willing bondman was received into the house- 
hold by having his ear thrust through with an awl 
into the door (Ex 215, Dt15'”), The inner chamber 
in Amnon’s house had a door with a bolt (28 13"). 

Bar (n7a).—(1) A cross-beam, a bar which was 
passed from one side to the other through the 
rings of the several boards of the holy tabernacle, 
which were thus leld together (Ex 26° 351 365%, 
Nu 3% 431), (2) A bolt or bar for shutting a door 
of a gate or house. 

The bar was used principally at night time 
(Neh 7°, Rev 21%), as it is at the present day, to 
keep the door closed. It was made of wood or 
iron (Is 457), and was inserted into sockets in the 
gateposts or doorway of houses (Ovid, Amor. 1. 6). 
The door could not be opened until the bar was 
removed. Chamber doors were sometimes barred 
as well as bolted (28 13; Eurip. Orest. 1546). 
The first mention of the use of bars with gates is 
in the account of the taking of the cities of OF 
king of Bashan by Moses (Dt 3°). Samson carrie 
away the gates of Gaza, posts, bars, and all (Jg 
103). In the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem 
in the time of Artaxerxes, both bars and bolts of 
the gates of the city are mentioned (Neh 3**), 

In the Bible, bars are mentioned in connexion 
with city gates only, and not with reference to 
houses. In Jon 2° the term is used in a meta- 
phorical sense.—‘ The bars of the earth’ (pictured 
as a house out of which Jonah is shut—Oz/f. Heb. 
Lex.). The gates of Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
other walled cities in the East are closed at night 
and barred. 

Bolt or lock (4y3p, from the root 5y:, to fasten 
with a bolt, or to bind sandals to the feet).—In 
Dt 33% this word (in the form 2.3) is given as 
‘bars’ (RV) or ‘shoes’ (AV, RVm), κλεῖθρον, sera. 
The idea of binding and loosing with a key appears 
in Mt 16 ‘I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ 

The bolt or lock is referred to in connexion with 
the doors both of city gates and of houses; but in 
the two instances in which the Heb. word is tr* 
‘lock’ in AV, it is given as ‘bolt’ in RV (Ca 5°, 
Neh 881), It does not appear that city gates and 
palaces which had both bars and bolts would require 
the bolt to be opened with a key, both because 
they were not opened from the outside, and because 
guards were present to protect them from being 
opened by unauthorized persons (Neh 3% 7%), 

The bolt was shot into a socket made to receive 
it in the threshold on the inside of a gate or door- 
way. In the Pompeian doorways two holes in the 
sill correspond to the two bolts of the leaves of the 
doors (Gell, Pompeiana, 2 ser. vol. i. p. 167); mm 
doorways with a single leaf the bolt would shoot 
into a socket in the doorpost. In the Odyssey 
(i. 442, iv. 802, xxi. 6, 46-50) the door was drawn to 
with a silver ring and the bolt fastened with a thong; 
to open the door from the outside the thong of the 
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ring was loosed, and the ‘ well bent key’ (of brass 
with an ivory handle) was put in, and by means of 
it the bolt was struck back. By degrees improve- 
ments were made in bolts until locks and keys 
of very advanced design came into existence, 
among the Greeks and Romans. In Jg 3% an 
account is given of a door which could be locked 
by means of a key from inside or outside. Ehud 
tocked the doors of Eglon’s summer parlour, and 
Eglon’s servants, after waiting for their master to 
open the doors from the inside, took a key and 
opened them from the outside. In Ca δ' 5 refer- 
ence is made to the hole in the door through which 
the hand was put in with the key in withdrawing 
the bolt ; the handles of the lock (AV) or bolt (RV) 
are also mentioned. ‘ My beloved put in his hand 
by the hole in the door.’ In Dt 33” bars or bolts 
are spoken of as of iron and brass. Neference to 
the bolting of an inner chamber is made in the 
account of Amnon and Tamar (28 13"). Ancient 
Egyptian doors, with two leaves, had central bolts 
and bars (Wilkinson, Anc. Hq. i. 15). 

Key (nneo, from the root nny, ‘open,’ κλείς, clavis). 
This instrument to open a lock or withdraw a bolt 
is mentioned only once in its literal sense (Jg 3***), 
In other instances the term is used figuratively 
(Is 22%, Lk 11°, Mt 16) as a symbol to denote 
power and authority delegated to a steward, 
chamberlain, or minister, ‘And the key of the 
house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and 
he shall open and none shall shut: and he shall 
shut and none shall open.’ Merchants and others 
at the present day in Palestine and Egypt are 
accustomed to carry large keys of wood or iron 
over their shoulders, if too long to hang at the 
girdle. Thomson (Land and the Book, i. 493) 
mentions the enormous wooden keys used in 
Palestine ; in some cases almost a load to carry. 

The lock or bolt for magazines, houses, and 
garden gates is made of wood and hollowed out, 
about 2 ft. long for a gate and 6 to 9 in. 
long for a chamber door. It slides through a 
groove in a piece of wood attached to the door, and 
shoots into ἃ socketin the doorpost or sill. When 
the bolt is shot, some pins in the groove drop into 
corresponding holes in the bolt, and it cannot be 
withdrawn without an instrument to force up these 
pins out of the holes and pull the bolt back. This 
instrument is called the key, aud consists of a piece 
of wood furnished with a number of pins in exactly 
the same position (reversed). It is introduced 
into the hollow bolt, and, raising the groove pins, 
it draws back the bolt. Unless these pins exactly 
fit, the bolt cannot be released (Lane, Mod. 
lig. i. 42). 

In some cases doors were sealed with clay. 
Job 38" ‘Tt is changed as clay under the seal.’ At 
Athens a jealons husband sometimes sealed the 
door of the woman’s apartment (Aristoph. Thesm. 
422). The king sealed with his own signet the 
stone brought to the den of lions into which Daniel 
was cast (Dn 61, The sepulchre of our Lord was 
made sure by sealing the stone at the door 
(Mt 27%), 

Hinge (7¥).—In early days doors were poised, 
not hung, on hinges (Pr 26"); that is to say, hinges 
were door-pivots let into sockets in the threshold 
and lintel on which the door swung. Remains of 
stone doors with the hinges or pivots attached are 
found in various parts of Syria and Egypt and Asia 
Minor. 

The Greeks and Romans used hinges for doors 


like those now in use in Europe; four hinges of | 


bronze are preserved in the British Museum. 
Knock (p53).—There is 10 mention of a knocker 
having been afiixed to doors, as with the Greeks 
aud Romans. In Jg 19° the word (Dp53n>) is used 
of beating violently (till they were tired) against 


a door. In Ca 5? we hear of the beloved knocking 
(653) at the door, At the present day one stands 
on the outside of the house and knocks, and calls 
loudly (Mt 7’, Lk 12° 1375, Ac 1918. Rev 3”). 

Window (ἤρα, Ovpls)—The Hebrew word is de- 
rived from the root ὃ ‘pierce.’ This word appears 
to be used generally where the windows of houses 
are referred to, which originally were but openings 
pierced in the walls, without shutters. The word 
casement in Pr 7° (AV) appears as lattice in 
RV, being the tr® of ’eshndb. The windows in 
Daniel’s chamber, open towards Jerusalem (Dn 6” 
[Heb. "], represent an Aram. word (113) whose 
derivation is quite uncertain (the root 3 means 
to burn). The words (min=bs mnp) tr? ‘light over 
against light’ (1 KX 7°) are derived from 7p ‘ see.’ 
The meaning of Dapy and ἡρῷ In same verses tr@ 
‘windows’ in AV is uncertain. There are three 
words signifying ‘ lattice-’ or ‘net-work’ tilling up 
the aperture of a window. 1. 729%. It is used to 
denote the smoke-hole of a room (Hos 195); the 
windows of a dove-cote (Is 608); and the aperture 
of the window as being closed with lattice-work and 
not with glass. It is also used for the ‘windows 
of heaven’ (Gn 7" 83, 2K 771% Ts 9418 Mal 37°), 
2. oa7n (Aram.) lattice-work or net-work of a 
window, Ca 29 (only), ‘He glanceth through the 
windows.’ 3. 23% (of doubtful etym. synonymous 
with jon), lattice through which the cold air 
passes (ἢ. Jg 5% ‘The mother of Sisera looked 
down (see Moore) througl the lattice’; Pr 7° 
‘In at the window of my house I looked forth 
through my casement’ (‘lattice ’ RV) [all]. 

There is another word tr? ‘ lattice,’—na2¥, lattice- 
or net-work, which is principally used with refer- 
ence to the lattice- or net-work surrounding the 
capitals of the columns (1 Καὶ 7115), but it is also 
used for the lattice or balustrade in the upper 
chamber of Ahaziah in Samaria through which he 
fell; this word has probably no connexion with 
window. 

At the present time in Eastern towns there is 
usually a large window prominently projecting 
over the doorway into the street, and fitted with 
lattice-work, which is opened only upon the 
occasion of higli ceremonies. 10 is probable that 
in early days also one or perhaps more windows of 
the palaces and larger houses opened into the 
street, as there is constant reference to windows 
opening into the street or into the city wall. In 
the houses of the poorer classes, however, it is 
doubtful whether any windows existed, and what 
did exist were only apertures to admit light and let 
out the smoke. At the present day in the houses 
in the Lebanon the walls of the rooms are per- 
forated with small openings (in addition to the 
windows), which let in light and air. Where there 
are courts, however, there are windows opening 
inwards. Among the Greeks, windows were not 
uncommon (Aristoph. Thesm. 797). The Romans 
had few windows, the bedrooms being lighted 
from the principal apartments, and the rooms on 
the upper floor only being lighted from the street 
(Juv. i. 270). In Pompeii it can be seen how 
very few houses have windows opening on to the 
streets, and even in these cases the sills of the 
windows are over 6 ft. above the footway, and 
are very small, about 3 ft. by 2 ft. 

The discoveries at Pompeii prove that glass was 
used for windows under the early emperors, as 
class windows have been found in several of the 
houses; glass may therefore have been in use in 
Palestine in the houses of the wealthy at an earlier 
date. Pliny (ὁ. 70 A.D., HN xxxvi. 45) states that 


windows were made of mica, from countries near 
| Palestine, viz. Cyprus and Cappadocia. 


The references in the Bible to windows to look 
out from are almost all in connexion with palaces. 
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‘Abimelech king of the Philistines looked out at a 
window’ (Gn 26%). The mother of Sisera looked 
forth through a window (Jeg 5°). ‘Michal the 
daughter of Saul looked out at the window’ 
(28 61%). ‘Jezebel looked out at the window’ 
(2 KX 9%). In the following cases, however, there 
are windows in houses of the less opulent classes— 
Rahab the harlot let the spies down through a 
window on the town wall of Jericho (Jos 2»); 
Elisha when sick in lis own house directed king 
Joash to ‘open the window eastward’ (2 K 13%"); 
St. Paul at Damascus was let down by the wall in 
a basket through a window (2 Co 1153); Eutychus, 
asleep on the window-seat of an upper chamber at 
Troas, fell down from the third storey, ἀπὸ τοῦ 
τριστέγου (Ac 20°), Windows are spoken of (Jer 
2214) in connexion with a wide house and spacious 
chambers, ceiled with cedar and painted with 
vermilion. It is threatened (J! 2°) that locusts 
shall enter in at the windows like a thief, The 
pelican and the poreupine singing in the windows 
15 a sign of desolation (Zeph 2%). 


LitzraTurE.—The Heb. Archeologies of Keil, Benzinger, and 
Nowack; Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, 93-96; 
Erman, Life in Ancient Lgypt, 167-199; Tristram, Eastern 
Customs in Bible Lands, 69-88 ; Trumbull, Vhreshold Covenant 
(Index). C. WARREN, 


HOW.—1. How is sometimes used for ‘ that,’ 
introducing a dependent sentence which states a 
fact, without reference to the manner of it. Thus 
18 2% (RV ‘how that’), 1 Ch 18° ‘ Now when Tou 
king of Hamath heard how David had smitten all 
the host of Hadarezer king of Zobah’ (RV ‘ that’) ; 
especially in NT (Gr. ὅτι), Lik 108 215 (*‘ And as some 
spake of the temple, how it was adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts’), Jn 4! 12! 14°, Ac 14” 
(‘they rehearsed all that God had done with them, 
and how he had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles,’ RV ‘how that’), 20°, Gal 4%, Philem 3", 
Ja 2% (‘Seest thou how faith wrought with his 
works,’ RV ‘Thon seest that’), Rev 27. Cf. Shaks. 
Tit. Andron. UW. 111. 207— 

* Now will I fetch the king to find them here, 
That he thereby may give a likely guess 
How these were they that made away his brother.’ 

2. Still more frequently we find ‘how that’ 
where mod. usage would use ‘that’ alone. Ex 9” 
‘that thou mayest know how that the earth is the 
LoRpD’s’ (3, RY ‘ that’), 107, Dt 1%, Jos 9%, Ru 15, 
1 5. 24118 98 18", 1 K 58. 2 Καὶ 955 ete., and esp. in 
NT (again for ὅτι). The older versions have this 
form yet oftener, as in Tindale, Gn 20” ‘ This 
kyndnesse shalt thou shewe unto me in all places 
where we come, that thou saye of me, how that I 
am thy brother’; Mt 6 ‘that it appere not unto 
men howe that thou fastest’; Jn 918 ‘But the 
Jewes dyd not beleue of the felowe, how that he 
was blynde and receaved his syglt.’ 

Howbeit (=nevertheless, notwithstanding) 
common. In writers of the period ‘howbeit’ 
sometimes stands for ‘notwithstanding that,’ 
‘although,’ as Melvill, Diary, p. 371, ‘the King 
sattelit and dimitted us pleasandlie, with many 
attestationes that he knew nocht of the Papist 
Lords’ hom-coming till they war in the countrey ; 
and whowbeit the esteates had licenced them to 
mak thair offers, they sould nocht be receaved till 
they tham selves war furthe of the countrey again.’ 

Howsoever is once found with its parts separated, 
285 243 ‘how many soever they be.’ Cf. Knox, 
Hist, p. 30, ‘how suspitious and infainous so ever 
they were.’ Howsoever means either ‘in whatever 
way, Zeph 3% ‘howsoever I punished them’; or 
‘come what may ’ (rather more than ‘ nevertheless’) 
Jg 19°, 25 187% 2, J. HASTINGS. 


is 


HUMILITY 


2 Ch 33%, where AV and RVm give ‘the seers.’ 
AVm has Hosai, LXX τῶν ὁρώντων. The latter 
may have read ong, which appears to be supported 
also by the Syriac. If we retain the MT, the tr. of 
RV seems the only defensible one ; but perhaps the 
original reading was rin ‘his seers’ (so Kittel in 
Haupt, ad loe.). J. A. SELBIE. 


HUCKSTER. — Huckster is properly the fem. 
of ‘hawker,’ but the distinction between the 
Anglo-Sax. fem. termination -ster and the masc. 
term. -er was early obliterated. The root of the 
word is held by Skeat to be Du. huchen, to stoop 
(under a load), The huckster has always been 
distinguished from the merchant as a retailer of 
small wares, a pedlar; and the word has from 
very early times carried a eertain opprobrium. 
Thus Sir T. Moore, Workes, p. 1804, ‘To shewe 
him selfe a substanciall merchaunt and not an 
hukster, he gently let them have it even at their 
owne price’; and Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
Pref., ‘Therefore I seek no applause from the 
disgrace of others, nor will I huckster-like dis- 
credit any man’s ware, to recommend mine own.’ 
The word occurs in Sir 26% (and in the heading to 
the chapter) ‘A merchant shall hardly keep him- 
self from doing wrong; and an huckster shall not 
be freed from sin’ (κάπηλος, which occurs clsewhere 
in LXX only Is 1%, and not at all in NT, though 
the vb. καπηλεύω 15 found in 2 Co 917, EV ‘corrupt,’ 
RVm ‘make merchandise of’). Here the κάπηλος 
stands parallel to the ἔμπορος, and the charge of 
not being without sin applies equally to both. 
The sentiment is in accordance with Rabbinic 
notions. See Edersheim’s note. J. HASTINGS. 


HUKKOK (jppn).—A place near Tabor on the 
west of Naphtali, Jos 19%. It is the present 
village Yakuk (but see Dillm. Josua, ad foc.), near 
the edge of the plateau to the N. W. of the Sea of 
Galilec, between Tabor and Hannathon, marking 
the border of Zebulun and Naphtali, Jos 19", 


LITERATURE.—SIWP vol. i. sh. vi.; Guérin, Galilée, i. 354 ff. ; 
Robinson, BRP? iii. 81f.; Asher, Benj. of Tudela, ii. 421, 
where R. Parchi locates the tomb of the prophet Habakkuk 
at Ydkak. C. KR. CONDER. 


HUKOK (ppin) of 1 Ch 6% [Heb.™] is a textual 
error for Helkath (which see) of Jos 9153, 


HUL (°1n).—The eponym of an Aramean tribe 
(Gn 1033) whose location is quite uncertain. The 
various attempts that have been made to establish 
its identity will be found in Dillmann, who does 
not consider that any of them has been successful. 


HULDAH (a7n ‘weasel’ (?); for bearing of this 
name on Totem theory, see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 
90, 101, 103).—A prophetess who lived during the 
reign of Josiah. All we know concerning her is 
recorded in 2 Kk 22}4-20 (reproduced almost verbatim 
in 2Ch 3422-28), She is described as the wife of 
Shallum ‘the keeper of the wardrobe,’ who dwelt 
in the second quarter (mishneh) of the city. Sce 
COLLEGE. In spite of our scanty information, she 
must have had a well-recognized standing as a 
prophetess, for it was to H. that the messengers of 
Josiah beteok themselves when they were sent to 
‘inquire of the Lord.’ The king’s alarm at the 
contents of the book found in the temple by 
Hilkiah was only partially allayed by the answer 
of H., which was in many points far from reassur- 
ing, although Josiah on account of his personal 
piety was to escape the worst of the coming evils. 

J. A. SELDIE. 

HUMILITY (m3y, ταπεινοφροσύνη ; on the special 

Christian sense of the latter and on its relation to 


HOZAI (iin) is given as a prop. name in RV of πραότης, see Trench, NT Syn.? 142 ff.).—In one 


a ir rl a .-ε«.«ῳὐὐοῦὥ, Ὅστοὦοὁοὲςυ 


HUMILITY 
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aspect the whole Bible may be viewed as ἃ revela- 
tion of the character of God, and the divine love of 
hunility is a feature of that character wliich is 
traceable throughout. tn Ps 18% 113° the virtue 
of humility is attributed to God Himself, who 
humbleth Himself to beliold the things that are in 
heaven and earth; and recent advances in our 
knowledge, both of tle infinitely great in heaven 
and of the infinitely little on earth, have deepened 
our wonder at God’s providence, at the contrast of 
His greatness and His minute care for the least of 
His works i Mt 10” %), But, after all, our words 
‘great’ and ‘ little’ can have no direct significance 
to Him who is absolute and eternal; and, while 
in men different qualities often stand out sharply 
distinct, in the transparent simplicity of the divine 
character we at once see through the humility to 
the love which underlies it; so that on both 
grounds it seems unnatural to us to dwell upon 
‘the great God’s great humbleness,’ in distinction 
from the love that moved Him to create, and to 
deign to take notice of that which He created. 

But when we turn to consider the Bible record 
of God’s dealings with the moral natures of men, 
there is scarcely any divine characteristic so 
marked as that which is expressed in the words, 
‘Surely he scorneth the scorners, but he givetli 
grace to the lowly’ (Pr 3%4=Ja 4%), and ‘Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy: [ dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones’ (Is 5715). From Babel (Gn 114) to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn 439. %), from the song of Hannah (1 ὃ 
25) to the Magnificat (Lk 15), the lessons of history 
and the insight of the prophet have taught that 
‘pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall’ (Pr 161%), while ‘ blessed are the 
meek; for they shall inherit the earth’ (Ps 37"= 
Mt 5°). Especially is the duty of humility enforced 
in Ps and Pr and in some of the Prophets. For 
though God is known to bless the humble, yet 
the sense of His special favour is apt to beget 
pride, and therefore the Deuteronomist and Ezekiel 
are led to insist on the utter absence of merit in 
Israel; and toexplain that God’s choice of His people 
was not determined by any good qualities in tlem 
on which they should pride themselves (Dt 77 817. 8 
9*7 26° 321, Ezk 16, where Jerus. is charged with 
having used God’s gifts to minister to her own 
vanity, cf. Ro 11%“); while Amos protests that 
other races besides the children of Israel are 
equally the objects of God’s providence, 91:1, 

So far, the Bible idea might not seem to be very 
far removed from the familiar conception of Hero- 
dotus and the Greek tragedians, that God looks 
askance as with envy on human presumption, and 
even on innocent success. Yet the Bible at least 
dwells rather on God’s love of the lowly than on 
His hatred of the proud, and there is no sign of His 
displeasure at mere prosperity. But our sense of 
the contrast between the Greek idea and that of 
the Bible will be deepened if we consider the 
relations of humility to other virtues. 

_ (1) Humility towards God is based on truth. It 
is the simple recognition of facts as they really are 
—see Ro 12%. No man can dare to boast before 
God (Ps 143, 1 Co 1), and whatever of merit or 
success he has he owes to God’s bounty (1 Co 
4"). Henee walking humbly with Ged is put by 
Micah (6°) as a climax after doing justly and loving 
mercy. Pride comes from forgetting God and form- 
ing false judgments on oneself or others from the 
world’s standpoint, c.g. Dt 8! 38, Tg 101. 16. Lk 1710 
180-14, 2.Co 10%, (2) ἵ rom man’s dependence upon 
God follows the principle that there van be no true 
advance without readiness to receive grace, i.e. 


humility. God demands of man that he should 
humbly ask for help, that he should open his mouth 
wide that God may fillit. St. Paul attributes the 
Jews’ failure to their not subjecting themselves to 
this condition (Ro 10%). Abraham is an example of 
the humility whese prayer God hears (Gn 18?7-32), 
(3) As sons who owe all to their Father, nien are 
bound to obey, and humility is thus closely con- 
nected with obedience. The command to perform 
acts, even those which to the natural man seem 
foolish, is the test of the humility and faith which 
God will bless: thus Naaman (2 K 5"), Similarly, 
circumcision is, in metaphor, connected with humil- 
ity (Ly 26", Dt 10% 806). (4) In 2 Ch 32% 3912 
34°77 repentance and couversion are identified with 
humbling oneself. God sends chastisements to 
humble men and bring them to a better mind 
(Ps 119%, La 3% ay, the same root as is commonly 
used for humble); but man can refuse to learn the 
lesson (Ex 10%, 2 Ch 36), Fasting as a selt- 
iinposed chastisement is often connected with 
humility (1 KK 21?" ”, Ezr 87! ete.). 

Humility as regards one’s fellow-men fills a much 
smaller space, especially in OT, than humility to- 
wards God. It was often inculeated by Christ 
(Mt 18'-4 2075-28) ; and St. Paul connects it directly 
with love (1 Co 13%), while jealousy and envy, 
sins which have their root in pride, are reckoned 
among the manifest works of the flesh (Gal 5° 21), 
So in Ph 23° he condemns faction and vainglory, 
and commends the ‘lowliness of mind’ in whieh 
each counts ‘ other better than himself ; not looking 
each of you to his own things, but each of you also 
to the things of others.’ Such a ‘mind’ conforms 
to the pattern of the humility of the Son of God, 
who emptied Himself and became incarnate. 

We can only touch lightly on the hunility of 
Clirist, which was shown in His earthly life from 
beginning to end. He abhorred not the Virgin’s 
womb, and the lowly circumstances of His birth 
have ever been the theme of Christian artists and 
poets. The humility of the thirty years’ subjec- 
tion to His parents, and of the three years of un- 
ceasing toil, privation, and opposition, was crowned 
when He endured the cross, despising shame (He 
127), We may notice specially His praying (Lk 
918 ete.), His admitting weariness, distress, aud 
pain (Jn 45, Mk 1453, Jn 19°), and the solemn words 
and acts by which He inculecated humility (Mt 11° 
and Jn 13!*15), At the same time, He asserted 118 
authority (e.g. to forgive sins, to judge men, to 
found an undying Church); Ile proclaimed Him- 
self as the only way to God, etc. (Jn 14°); Ee 
claimed that He alone knew the Father of right 
(Mt 11°7) And He felt and expressed burning 
indignation at bigotry, hypocrisy, and blind self- 
complacency. St. Paul followed [lis exaniple, and 
in him too we see that humility is compatible with 
righteous indignation, aud even with just and true 
self-assertion. 

It is worth observing also that St. Peter, who 
was at first the type of self-reliant boldness (Mt 
16” 26%-85), is afterwards particularly careful to 
dwell on the need of humility (1 P 2!% 17° 34-8 
pres By, W. O. Burrows. 


HUMTAH (ayon).—A city of Judah, noticed next 
to Hebron, Jos 1053. ‘The site is doubtful. 


HUNGER.—See Foon. 


HUNTING (nx, θηρεύειν, ἀγρεύειν, venor, capio, 
. a a 9 ‘i 

capio venatione, capio predam, ‘to hunt’ ; TS, ΠῚ, 
θήρα, θήρευμα, ἐπισιτισμός, venandi, venaliv, cibaria, 
‘hunting,’ ‘venison’; Ws, θηρευτής, venator, 
‘hunter’; πῃ, θηρίον, especially in pox iny, mp 
PNR, τὸ θηρίον τῆς γῆς, τὸ θηρίον τὸ ἄγριον, bestia 
terre, agri, ete.). 
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When the earliest extant documents originated, 
the Israelites had not only passed out of, but had 
entirely forgotten that Israel ever passed through, 
that stage in the development of primitive tribes 
at which men’s chicf business and resource is 
hunting. Adam (Gn 3:7) and Cain (45) cultivate 
the soil, and Abel is a shepherd (26.). Israel, 
in the persons of Isaac and Jacob, is contrasted 
with the hunting tribes, Ishmael, the ‘ archer’ 
(Gn 9159 E), and Esan, the ‘cunning hunter’ 
(Gn 2577 J); it is Nimrod, the founder of Assyria, 
who is ‘a mighty hunter before J”’ (Gn 10° R). 
Hebrew, however, preserves a trace of the hunting 
stage of primitive society. “Ty zédah, by ety- 
molo ‘hunting’ or ‘game, and so used in 
Kethibh of Gn 27°, is regularly used for provision 
(Gn 42% οἷο); thus suggesting a time when 
game was the ordinary food. 

Moreover, in historic times, hunting was neither 
a common nor a favourite occupation in Israel. 
The account of Jacob and Esau shows that the 
Israelites were not addicted to liunting. Other 
references to hunting are general and casual; no 
actual hunt is ever mentioned. The references to 
lions, leopards, bears, etc. ete., and the lists of 
clean and unclean animals (Dt 14), show that both 
big and small game were abundant. But the only 
instances we meet with are where a shepherd or 
waytfarer has to defend himself or his charge; cf. 
the supposed fate of Joseph (Gn 8733), Samson (Jg 
146 154), David (1 8 17%), Benaiah (2 8 23%, 
apparently something more than an act of self- 
detence), the unnamed prophet of 1 Καὶ 13%; οἵ, 
also Is 5% 314, Am 3% On the other hand, the 
allusions in Ly 178, 18 26 ‘as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains,’ Job 1016 38% 
4155 Pr 125] ete. ete., show that the Israelites 
were familiar with hunting; and the gazelle (23) 
and the hart (>) are referred to as ordinary 
articles of diet (Dt 12" %), and are mentioned 
with the roebuck (2m 1 K 4?) as part of the pro- 
vision made for Solomon’s intitle, Bows and 
arrows (Gn 273), slings (18 17%), nets (Job 19%, 
Ps 9%, Is 51” etc.), snares and traps (np Am 35, 
vpio Am 3°), cf. the group of terms in Job 18°", 
were used to catch game, especially wild birds. 
Also pits (nap Is 9417, nov Ps 35") were dug as 
traps for larger animals; and sometimes a net 
was concealed (Ps 35’) in such a pit. The few 
references to hunting furnish us with names of 
some of the animals hunted and instruments used, 
but afford scarcely any data as to details in the 
nature of the instruments or the methods of 
hunting. 

The comparative indifference of the Israelites to 
hunting is the more striking when we remember 
how devoted Egyptian and Assyrian kings and 
nobles were to the pursuit; their monuments 
depict many hunting scenes. It is true that our 
Hebrew documents probably come from the central 
districts at a time when they were too densely 
populated for much sport. We might hear more 
of hunting if we had earlier writings from the 
frontier lands south of Judah and east of Jordan. 

Jn the Apocrypha we read in Sirach of a decoy 
partridge in a cage (11°), of a gazelle taken in a 
snare (27°°), and of the use of game for food (3615). 

Jos. (Ant. IV. vill. 9) refers to hunting dogs, 
which are never mentioned in OT, and tells us 
that Herod the Great was a mighty hunter (An¢. 
KY. Wii, ἢ, XVI X& 3; Bud i xxi. 18). 

NT only uses a few metaphors borrowed from 


hunting (eg. Lk 115: θηρεῦσαι: Lk 21%, Ro 11, | 


1 Ti 37 6°, 2 Ti 2°, παγίς ; Mt 22 παγιδεύειν). See, 
further, NET, SNARE, and the articles on animals. 
LITERATURE.—Benzinger, Ifeb. Arch. 1894, p. 204f.; Nowack, 
Lehrb. der Heb. Arch. 1804, i. 221, 222. 
W. H. BENNETT. 


HUSBANDRY 


HUPHAM (θη, LXX omits), Nu 26%. — See 
HUPPIM. 


HUPPAH (npn ‘canopy,’ ‘chamber ’).—A priest 
of the 13th course, 1 Ch 248, See GENEALOGY. 


HUPPIM (oan, perh. ‘coverings’).—The head of 
a Benjamite family, his precise parentage being 
obscure, Gn 4621 P, 1 Ch 7*** 4, Nu 9689 (Hupham) P. 


HUR (n).—1. ("Qo) mentioned with Aaron as 
the companion of Moses during the battle between 
the Israelites under Joshua and the Amalekites 
(Ex 17112), He was also with Aaron while Moses 
ascended Mt. Sinai (Ex 241%; all E). 

2. ("Qp) a Judahite, the grandfather of Bezalel 
the chief artificer of the Tabernacle (Ex 3P= 
35°9 3833. all P), The Chronicler traces back his 
descent through Caleb and Hezron to Perez (1 Ch 
219. 20.50 41-4 ὦ Ch 15), while Josephus (Ant. III. 
ii. 4, vi. 1) makes this Hur the husband of Miriam 
and identical with Hur No. 4 above. 

3. (Otp) one of the five kings of Midian, who, 
with Balaam, were slain by the Israelites under 
Phinehas after the ‘matter of Peor’ (Nu 315), 
The incident is referred to in Jos 1331, where the 
kings are described as ‘chiefs’ (ον) of Midian, 
and ‘princes’ (09 Ὁ) of Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites. 

4, According to the Hebrew, an Ephraimite, the 
father of one of the twelve officers of Soloinon 
who ‘provided victuals for the king and his 
household every month’ (1 K 48, where RV reads 
BEN-HvuR). Klostermann (ix éoc.) restores ‘ Aza- 
riah, the son of Zadok the priest (from v.*), in 
Beth-horon in the hill-country of Ephraim.’ He 
appeals to B and Luc. Βαιώρ, which he regards as an 
error for Batéwp=Beth-horon (jirma, corrupted in 
the Hebrew to n7j3; A Bev vids Ὥρ). The further 
reading of A (Beév) he takes as presupposing jnJ, 
in itself a corruption of j725=the priest. K.’s con- 


‘jecturai emendation of the text is very ingenious, 


but can hardly be considered as probable. No 
doubt the text 15 corrupt, and it seems probable that 
the name of the officer in question has been lost. 

5. (LXX omits) The father of Rephaiah, who 
ruled over half the district of Jerusalem and 
assisted Nehemiah in repairing the walls (Neh 3°). 


J. F. STENNING. 
HURAI.—See HIDDAI. 


HURAM (ovn).—1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8°). See 
GENEALOGY. 2. 3. See HIRAM. 

HURI (n).—A Gadite, 1 Ch 5%. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HUSBANDRY.—The ‘ husband’ is originally the 
‘master of the house’ (Icel. Aus, a ‘house,’ and 
biandi, ‘ inhabiting’), but the word is used in AV 
only in the mod. sense of a married man. See 
FAMILY, MARRIAGE. 

So a husbandman is a householder, as Mt 20! 
Wye. ‘ The kyngdam of hevenes is lic to an husbond 
man’ (Tind. and all others ‘householder ’), but in 
AV it always means a tiller of the ground, a far- 
mer. Then ‘husbandry’ is first the occupation of 
a husbandman, 2 Ch 9610 ‘he had much cattle, both 
in the low country and in the plains: husbandmen 
also, and vinedressers in the mountains, and in 
Carmel: for he loved husbandry’ (ΠΡῚΝ, lit., as 
AVm, ‘ground’); 1 Es 46 ‘Those that are no 


soldiers, and have not to do with wars, but use 
husbandry’ (γεωργοῦσιν τὴν γῆν) ; Sir 7% ‘ Hate not 
laborious work, neither husbandry’ (γεωργίαν). 
But, secondly, in 1Co 3° ‘husbandry ἢ is used 
figuratively in the sense of ‘that which is culti- 
| vated’: ‘ye are God’s husbandry’ (eo γεώργιον, 
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lit., as RVm, ‘God’s field’). The first meaning is 
common. Thus Shaks. As You Like Jt, τι. 111. 65— 
‘But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry.’ 
Golding, Justine, fol. 181, ‘The women have all 
the doyng in houskeping and husbandrie, and the 
men geve themselfs to warre and robbyng.’ The 
second meaning is rare, being in 1 Co 3° an adapta- 
tion of the word to suit the Gr., as Shaks. uses 
‘husbandry’ of the product of husbandry in 
Henry V. V. ii. 39— 
‘Alas! she hath from France too long been chased, 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


HUSHAH (nvan, ‘Qedv), the son of Ezer, the son 
of Hur (see IluR 2), and therefore of the tribe of 
Judah. Probably H. represents the name of a 
place, otherwise unknown, in Judah (1 Ch 4°). 
See HUSHATIITE. 


HUSHAI (win, Χουσεί, Chusai).—An Archite 
(28 15%? 17534), ¢e. a native of ‘the border of the 
Archites’ (Jos 167) to the W. of Bethel. See 
ARBITE. He is further described as ‘the friend 
of David’ (73 sy 15°"), while at 28 1016 the two 
titles are united. It is probable, therefore, that 
the LXX is right in reading ‘the Archite, the 
friend of David,’ at 2S 15*, though its rendering 
ὁ dpxtératpos represents ἃ strange combination of the 
gentilic name (in a Grecized form) and ἑταῖρος, 
the whole=‘chief companion.’ At the rebellion 
of Absalom he was induced by David to act as 
if he favoured the cause of the king’s son. By 
so doing he was enabled both to defeat the plans 
of Alithophel and to keep David informed (by 
means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan, the sons of 
Zadok and Abiathar the priests) of the progress 
of events in Jerusalem (28 16!*-17?), He is prob- 
ably to be identified with the father of Baana, 
one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers (1 Καὶ 
416), G. Buchanan Gray (Hebrew Proper Names, 
p. 323) suggests that ‘yin may be a parallel forma- 
tion to sx (Abishai), the & being dropped as in 
D7'n, ὉΝ Ἢ, J. F. ΒΤΕΝΝΙΝΑ. 


HUSHAM.—A king of Edom, Gn 36%**% (ayn) = 
1 Ch 145. 46 (ayn), 


HUSHATHITE (‘nna ; Β ὁ Αστατωθεί, ᾿Ανωθείτης, 
Αθεί, Θωσαθεί, Ἰσαθεῖ; A ᾿Αουσαστωνθεί, ᾿Ασωθείτης, 
*Tadel (S ὁ ᾿Ασωθι), Οὐσαθι), probably =an inhabitant 
of Husha. This description is apphed to SIBBECAI 
(wh. see), one of David’s ‘ thirty’ heroes (28 2118 -- 
1Ch 204, 28 237=1 Ch 11” 27"). In the latter 
passage of 28 the Hebrew reads ‘329 (Mebnnnai), 
but a comparison with the parallel lists makes it 
clear that we must read Sibbecai as in 2118 (330). 
B A read ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν (= 22) ; but many MSS have 
Σαβουχαί, Luc. Σαβενί. In 1 Ch 1159 27" the gen- 
tilic name appears as Hushshathite (‘nyna). 

J. Β΄, STENNING. 

HUSHIM (o'wn).—1. The eponym of a Danite 
family, Gn 467%, ealled in Nu 26” Shuham. In 
1. Ch 7" Hushim seems to be a Benjamite, but 
it is possible that for ‘sons of Aher’ we should 
read ‘sons of another’ (398, not a proper name), 7.é. 
Dan (so OP B, ad loe.). See further GENEALOGY, 
VIII, 6 note. 2. The wife of Shaharaim the Ben- 
Jamite, 1 Ch 88 (a-wan) 811 (own). J. A. SELBIE. 


HUSKS (xepdria).—These are the pods of the 
Carob Tree, Ceratonia Siliqua, L., the kharndd or 
kharrab of the Arabs. It is a fine tree with a 
hemispherical comus, often 40 ft. in diameter. 
The foliage is dark, glossy evergreen. The leaves 


are pinnate, of three to four pairs of oblong, | 


obtuse to retuse, or obovate leaflets, 2 to 3 in. 
long, and 14 to 2 broad. The tree is dicecious. 
The tlowers are in short racemes, the staminate 
reduced to five stamens on a top-shaped calyx. The 
pods are from 5 to 10 in. long, 1 to 14 broad, and 
ὦ to 4 ofan in. thick. They consist of a leathery 


THE CAROB TRER, CERATONIA SILIQUA, le 


(On the left side is a hedge of Indian Fiz, the plant on which 
the Cochineal grows.) 


case, enclosing a sweet pulpy substance, in which 
the seeds are embedded. ‘Uhis pulp is edible and 
nutritious, and often eaten by the poorer people. 
The pods are ground and boiled, in order to extract 
the saccharine substance, which has the colour and 
consistence of treacle, and is used as food. The 
name St. John’s Bread, applied to these pods, is 
from a tradition that they were the /ocusts which 
that prophet ate in the wilderness (Mt 81, Mk 1°), 
But this tradition is contrary to the text of the 
Gospels. There are also no carob trees in the 
wilderness. There can be no doubt as to the possi- 
bility of the prodigal son cating the pods (Lk 15"), 
(τ. E. Post. 
HUZZAB (333).—A word of uncertain meaning, 
which oceurs only in Nah 27, It may be taken 
either as a verbor a noun. Gesenius adopts the 
former of these alternatives, connects the word 
with the preceding verse, and translates, ‘the 
palace is dissolved and made to flow down’ (330 
being ee of 12¥, unused in Qal=flow). Others 
make it Hoph. of 1x3 and tr. ‘it is decreed’ (RVm). 
Far better snited to the context is the interpreta- 
tion followed in the text of both AV and RY, 
which finds in H. a reference to the Assyr. queen. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether the Mas- 
soretic vocalization of the word is correct. Both 
Luther and Wellhausen content themselves with 
the simple rendering ‘die K6nigin’; Kautzsch 
leaves the clause untranslated, holding that the 
text is corrupt, and that .s4 represents a noun 
with the artiele, which is intended to be a designa- 
tion of the queen of Assyria. Wellhausen (A7/ein. 
Prophet. 32, 158) suggests that Assyriology may 
yet clear up the question. The LXX ἡ ὑπόστασις 
gives us no help (cf. Nowack and A. B. Dayidson, 
ad loe., also the latter and Cheyne in xpos. Times, 
vil. 568, vill. 48). J. A. SELBIB. 


HYACINTH.—See JACINTII. 


HY AANA (23 [prob. textual error for yiay zd bhéa'’, 
Java]. ZdbAda‘ is almost identical with the Arab. 
dab‘ [Ὁ]. dubu'], which signifies a hyena).—This 
animal is quite common in all Syria and Palestine. 
Its den is often in a rock-hewn tomb or a cave. It 
freq. exhumes the bodies of the dead, and devours 
them. It breaks or gnaws the bones of its hideous 
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meal to extract the marrow. It will, when pressed 
by hunger, attack large animals, and even men. 
The passage in which gé@bhia’ occurs (Jer 12°) is a 
part of a series of images illustrating the state of 
God’s heritage. If it be rendered ‘mine heritage 
is to me the ravenous hyena (although Π in oyn is 
generally taken as interrogative); birds of prey 
are against her round about; go ye, assemble all 
the beasts of the field, bring them to devour,’ the 
picture is that of a collection of the hyzena, jackals, 
foxes, vultures, ravens, and crows around a carease. 
The meaning then would be that the chosen people 
have become ravenous beasts and birds, which are 
assembled to devour the prey they have slain. 
But even if 1 be taken as the article, it is dificult 
to regard yaqy as other than predicate. Another 
objection to translating ysy myn the ravenous 
hyena, is that my is alwaysin OT employed for 
buds of prey (Gn 15", Job 28", Is 18° 464, Ezk 394). 
But it may mean a ravenous beast as well as bird, 
the root signifying ‘ one that rushes’ on its prey (ef. 
Arab, saba‘a, to ravin). Ti we tr. the first ‘ayzt hone 
and the second bird, we have a play on language 
conformable to Oriental taste. The tr™ ‘speckled 
bird’ (AV, RV and the majority of modern com- 
mentators) is derived from the root yas ‘dye’ (ef. Jg 
59 yay ‘dyed stuff’). Siegfried-Stade (s. py) suggest 
the emendation yay npqe ‘torn by the hyeena.’ 

The expression ‘Valley of Zeboim’ (18 1318) 
means Valley of Hycwnas. G. E. Post. 


HYDASPES (Yédorys).— The name of a river 
mentioned along with the Euphrates and the Tigris 
(Jtk 1°), and in such a context as to imply that it 
must be sought for on the Babylono- Median 
frontier. Probably, however, there is a confusion 
with the Hydaspes in N.W. India, a cireumstance 
which, considering the unhistorical character of 
the Bk. of Judith, is not to be wondered at. 
Hydaspes (for Vitasta) is an assimilation to the 
Eranian personal name Hiudhispa, ‘possessing well- 
equipped horses’ (Diod. I. vi. 1; Heliodor. 106, 
17; Pseudo - Callisth. 11. x. 2; Horace, Sat. I. 
viii, 14). Of course no river could possibly be called 
by such a name, and it is simply a mistake of 
Strabo or his authorities when the Vitasta (the 
modern Béhat or Jalam) appears in his pages as the 
Hydaspes. F. HOMMEL, 


HYMEN AUS (‘Yuévatos).—A false teacher of the 
time of St. Paul. His name occurs twice in the 
Epp. to Timothy, but there only in the NT. On 
the first occasion he is mentioned along with 
Alexander (see ALEXANDER, No. 4) as having 
‘made shipwreck concerning the faith,’ and in 
consequence both have been ‘ delivered unto Satan, 
that they might be taught not to blaspheme’ (1 Ti 
115. 2°), On the second occasion he and Philetus 
(which see) are characterized as ‘ men who concern- 
ing the truth have erred, saying that the resurrec- 
tion is past already, and overthrow the faith of 
some’ (2 ΤΊ 211.18 Mosheim, indeed, and others 
have held that two different persons must be 
referred to, on account of the miilder terms of con- 
demnation used in the second passage. But these 
arise naturally from the fact that in the first case 
it is the man’s diseased moral state which is in 
view, a state requiring for its amendment the 
severest personal treatment; while in the second 
the apostle is thinking rather of the doctrinal 
error into which H. had fallen. 

This error is described generally as ‘ saying that 
the resurrection is past already,’ and in the absence 
of further particulars it is impossible to determine 
the full extent of the heresy. But it seems most 


promis that H. had yielded to what we know to | 


ave been a very prevalent Gnostic tendency, 
springing from an undue contempt for the body, 


HYMN 


namely, denying the resurrection in its literal 
sense, and attaching to the word only a spiritual 
meaning. Everything in Scripture, according to 
this view, that referred to a future state of being, 
in so far as it involved a bodily resurrection, was 
explained or allegorized away, and stress was laid 
only on the resurrection of the soul from sin, 
regarding which it could be said that it was ‘ past 
already.’ The deadly danger of this error is shown 
by the apostle’s description of it as ‘a gangrene,’ 
which, if not at once destroyed, would spread and 
corrupt the whole community ; and in support of 
this prediction, and as helping further to define 
the erroneous character of H.’s teaching, com- 
mentators generally adduce from the Fathers such 
passages as Irenzeus, Har. I. xxxi. 2, where certain 
heretics are described as holding ‘that the resur- 
rection from the dead is simply an acquaintance 
with that truth which they proclaim,’ and Ter- 
tullian, de Resurr. 19, where we read of some ‘ who 
distort into some imaginary sense even the most 
clearly described doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, alleging that even death itself must be under- 
stood in a spiritual sense... . Wherefore that also 
must be held to be the resurrection, when a man is 
reanimated by access to the truth, and having 
dispersed the death of ignorance, and being 
endowed with new life by God, has burst forth 
from the sepulchre of the old man.’ 

With regard to the sentence of condemnation 
gen upon H., considerable difference of opinion 
1as prevailed. By the ‘delivering unto Satan,’ 
or more literally ‘the Satan’ (τῷ Σατανᾷ), ‘the 
Evil One in his most distinct personality ’ (Ellicott, 
in loc.), some have | ee simply excommuni- 
cation from the Church. Butin the parallel passage 
1 Co δῦ, ‘delivering unto Satan’ seems to be dis- 
tinguished from excommunication in itself, which 
is denoted by ‘taking away’ or ‘putting away 
from among you’ (ef. v.° with vv,*). Others in 
consequence refer the words rather to the infliction 
of some bodily loss or suffering, such as we find, for 
example, in the case of Job. But this does not 
meet the full and authoritative nature of the 
apostle’s language, ‘ Whom I delivered (παρέδωκα) 
unto Satan.’ It is best, therefore (with Meyer, 
Ellicott, and others), to combine both interpreta- 
tions, and to understand by the expression tlie 
highest form of excommunication, by which the 
condemned person was not only cut off from all 
Christian privileges, but subjected besides to some 
bodily disease or death. It was a sentence appar- 
ently which on account of its awful nature was not 
pronounced by the Church, but only by an apostle 
(cf. the somewhat analogous cases of Ananias and 
Sapphira Ac 5, and Elymas Ac 13"), though in 
certain circumstances the apostle could empower 
others to pass sentence for jam (1 Co 5* 4), It is 
further of importance to observe that both here 
and in 1Co5° the remedial intention of the punish- 
ment is emphasized. In the latter case the flesl1 is 
destroyed, ‘that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus’; while H. and his com- 
panion were delivered to Satan, not for their final 
destruction, but that ‘they might be taught (παιδευ- 
θῶσιν in NT sense of teaching by disciplining or 
chastening) not to blaspheme.’ ([Sce further 
CHURCH, vol. i. p. 482; Cursk, p. 534°; and in 
addition to the commentators, cf. Suicer, Thesaur. 
ii, p. 940, and Bingham, Antig. XVI. ii. 15]. 

G. MILLIGAN. 

HYMN In NT (for OT see PokTRY and SONG).— 
The use of hymns among Christians was common 
from the first existence of the Church, both in 
public worship and in private life (1 Co 1435: 50, 
Eph 5%, Col 315, Ja 518, Ac 16%), such hymns being 
treated not only as the natural expression of reli- 
gious emotion, but also as a method of instruction 
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(διδάσκοντες καὶ νουθετοῦντες ἑαυτοὺς ψαλμοῖς, Col {.6.). 
The fullest description of them is the triple division 
into ψαλμοί, ὕμνοι, Gdal πνευματικαί (Eph-Col). Of 
these ψαλμός is properly ‘a song with niusical 
accompaniment,’ and doubtless includes the OT 
Psalms: ὕμνος, a song in praise of God or of 
‘famous men’ (cf. Sir 44! πατέρων ὕμνος), such as 
that in Ac 44°80; ὠδὴ πνευματική, any song on a 
spiritual theme, such perhaps as Eph 54. But 
the distinction is not technical, and cannot be 
pressed rigidly, for ὕμνος is used of the Psalms of 
David (Ps 71”, Jos. Ané. VII. xii. 3), and both ὕμνος 
and #57 occur frequently in the titles of those 
Psalms [see Trench, NT Syn. s.v. ; Ltft. on Col 316]. 

Such Christian hymns would naturally be either 
direct importations from the services of the Jewish 
Temple and Synagogue, or the fresh utterances of 
Christian inspiration influenced in form by these 
Jewish models (cf. He 213. Philo, in Flace. 14, de 
Vit. Cont. §§ 3. 10. 11; Driver, 1.075 pp. 359-367 ; 
Edersheim, The Temple, tts ministry and services, 
pp- 56, 148). A reference to a purely Jewish hymn 
is found in Mt 26”, probably the latter half of the 
Hallel, Pss 115-118, used in the paschal services ; 
but an entirely different hymn, professedly Chris- 
tian, yet of a strong Gnostic tinge, and un- 
doubtedly spurious, will be found attributed to 
our Lord on this occasion in the Acta Johannis, 
e. 11 (Texts and Studies, v. 1), and fragments of 
it arc discussed by Aug. Hp. iv. 237, 88 4-8. 

The fresh utterances of Christian imspiration 
often fell into an exalted and poetic form of ex- 

ression Which make it difficult to draw the line 

etween prose and poetry. Thus the enthusiastic 
acclamation of the crowd (Mt 219=Mk 11°, Lk 
1038), the thanksgiving of the Church on the 
release of the apostles (Ac 45:89), the hymn of the 
love of man (1 Co 13) and of the love of God (Ro 
81-39), the praise of God’s blessings in Eph 14 
with the triple refrain εἰς ἔπαινον τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ 
(δ: 11. 14). even the Lord’s Prayer itself, in the more 
elaborate form given by Mt 6°°8 ‘with its invoca- 
tion, its first triplet of single clauses with one 
common burden expressed after the third but 
implied with all, and its second triplet of double 
clauses variously antithetical in form and sense’ 
(sce WH, ii. pp. 319, 320),—all these have a quasi- 
rhythmical structure which only just falls short of 
the level of poetic hymn. 

In other passages we have probably fragments 
from hymns already in use in the Cunreh, δ... 
Eph 5 (perhaps a baptismal hymn addressed to 
the new convert), 1 ΤῚ 91:5, which should be arranged 
in two strophes, each containing three lines; per- 
haps 1 Co 2°, and the half-stereotyped doxologies 
of 1 Ti 117 616, 2 Ti 418. Rey 48-11 5% 12.18 710-12 116, 
11. 18 1 Q10-12 158. 4101. 25-8) Finally, the most elabor- 
ate structure is to be found in the Evangelical 
Canticles given by St. Luke, viz.:— 

(a) 1%, The Magnificat, based very largely 
upon the language of the OT, especially of the 
Song of Hannah (18 21:10), and falling naturally 
into four strophes (1.) 4°48, (ii.) 4, (111,} 51-5, (iv.) 
δ. δῦ (Plummer, ad loc.). 

(Ὁ) 18-79, The Benedictus, modelled upon the 
language of the OT prophets and upon the eighteen 
Benedictions used in the Temple service. This 
falls into two halves (08:15. 76-7), the first half con- 
taining three strophes (68:69, 70-72. 176-76). and the 
second only two 16:71. 78-79 (Plummer, ad loc.; 
Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 158). 

(c) 26. The Gloria in LE acelsis. In this the 
clauses are carefully balanced, whether arranged 
in a double or triple form. It was early used in 
the Church as a morning hymn (Apost. Const. 


but from very early times it existed in a double 
form ; for while the morning hymn scems always 
to have read εὐδοκία, the text of St. Luke and the 
translation of the Latin Liturgies support εὐδοκίας 
(Plummer, ad loc.; WH, ii. App. 52-56). 

(dq) 22. The Nune Dimittis: falling into three 
strophes 29: 0-21.32, and early (Apost. Const. vii. 48) 
used as an evening hymn (Plummer, ad Joc.),. 

For the later development of Christian hymns 
see Pliny, Hp. 97; Ignat. Hph. 4, Rom. 2; Martyr. 
(Ané. Act.) 7; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 18; Ter- 
tullian, Apol. 39; Duchesne, Origines du Culte 
Chrétien, 1v. § 3; Kayser, Bettrdge zur dltesten 
Kirchen-hymnen ; Christ und Paranikas, Antho- 
logia Greca Carminum Christianorum; Daniel, 
Thesaurus Hymmnologicus; Julian, Dict. of Hymn- 
ology; art. HYMN in Encycl. Brit.; and art. 
VERSE-WRITERS in Smith, Dict. Chr. Biog. 

W. LOCK. 

HYPOCRITE.—The ὑποκριτής is primarily ‘one 
who answers,’ ὑποκρίνεται ; and hence (1) ‘an inter- 
preter,’ and (2) ‘an actor.’ This is the commonest 
meaning in classical Greek (Aristoph. Plat. Ken. 
etc.). The use of the word for ‘a pretender,’ 
‘hypocrite,’ is not classical. On the other hand, 
the word is never found in biblical Gr. of an actor 
on the stage. It means either ‘one who acts a 
false part in life,’ 2.6. one who pretends to be pious 
when he is not, or (even worse than this) ‘one 
who is utterly bad,’ whether he acts a part or not. 
In Job it is twice used in the general sense of 
‘impious’; βασιλεύων ἄνθρωπον ὑποκριτὴν ἀπὸ δυσκο- 
Alas λαοῦ (8499); and ὑποκριταὶ καρδίᾳ τάξουσιν θυμόν 
(3018), In Pr 11° and Is 8315 Aq. Sym. and Theod. 
have ὑποκριταί, where in the LX-X we have ἀσεβεῖς. 
The same is true of Aq. and Theod. in Job 15%, 
where in the LXX we have ἀσεβής ; and Aq. has it 
Job 20°, where παράνομος is the tr. in LXNX. In 
AV of OT ‘hypocrite’ occurs in Job 8” 1818 1584178 
20° 278 34% 36%, Pr 119, Is 911 8815, and ‘hypocritical ’ 
in Ps 3519, Is 10°—in all these instances as a mis- 
rendering of 9397 ‘ godless’ or ‘ profane,’ the render- 
ingof RY. So also ‘hypocrisy’ in AV of Is 32% ig 
correctly rendered by RV ‘ profaneness’ (43h). 

In NT, althongh the meaning of ‘ pretending 
to be religious and devout’ prevails (Mt 6% 5 16 
7 157 233, Mk 78, Lk 6% 13%), yet the more 
general meaning sometimes occurs. In Mt 245! 
‘shall cut him asunder and appoint his portion 
with the wmpious’ makes better sense than ‘ with 
the Aypocrites’; and here Lk has ‘with the un- 
faithful,’ μετὰ τῶν ἀπίστων (1946), instead of μετὰ 
τῶν ὑποκριτῶν. In Lk 12° this general meaning is 

erhaps as suitable as the other. Comp. Mk 

1216 with Mt 9218 and Lk 20%; where Mk has 
ὑπόκρισιν, Mt πονηρίαν, and Lk πανουργίαν, which 
does not prove that the three terms are equivalent, 
but is some evidence that ὑπόκρισις may mean 
‘wickedness’ (Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 92). 'The 
term includes dissimulatio (Gal 9218) as well as 
simulatio; and concealment of convictions was 
common among opponents of the gospel. 

Hypocrites are compared to ‘ whited sepulchres, 
outwardly beautiful, but full of uncleanness’ (Mt 
2377). to ‘the tombs which appear not,’ and which 
defile all who come in contact with them, without 
their being aware of them (Lk 11"); and to leaven 
(Lk 19. And hypocrisy is condemned, not merely 
as a gross forin of deceit, but as folly, for it never 
succeeds. Sooner or later the inevitable exposure 
comes, and the hypocrite is unmasked (Lk 12%), 

A. PLUMMER. 

HYRCANUS, AV HIRCANUS (Ypxavrds).—The 
son of Tobias, ‘a man in very high place,’ who had 
money deposited at Jerus., in the temple treasury, 


vii. 47), and is found in a collection of laymns at at the time of the visit of Heliodorus (2 Mac 3%). 
the end of the Psaltcr in Codex Alex. of the LXX. | Jos. speaks of ‘the sons of Tobias’ as supporters 
It was also incorporated in the Latin Liturgies; | of Menclaus (Ané. XII. v. 1); also of H. the son of 
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a farmer of the. revenue named Joseph, who was 
the son of Tobias and nephew of Onias τ. But it 
is doubtful whether we should, with Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comm.), identify this H. with the person 
mentioned in 2 Mac. 

The name seems to be a local appellative. Its 
use among the Jews is perhaps to be explained 
from the fact that Artaxerxes Ochus transported 
a number of Jews to Hyrcania (οἷ. Schiirer, HJP 
I. ἢ, 2737). H. A. WHITE. 


HYSSOP.—The problem in regard to this plant 
has been much complicated by attempting its 
solution first in OT. The difficulties will greatly 
lessen if we approach the question first from the NT 
side. The word occurs twice in NT. Once in a 
recital of the ordinances of the first covenant, the 
author of the Ep. to the Heb. summarizes the 
sprinklings of blood and water by means of a wisp 
of scarlet wool and hyssop (He 91%), as these had 
been laid down in various places in the Pentateuch. 
Here it is clear that he adopts the rendering of 
the LXX teowros. The other passage (Jn 19*) 
says that ‘they filled a sponge with vinegar, and 
put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.’ Here 
the evangelist alludes to a plant, known to his 
readers by the name by which he called it. He is 
not quoting a passage from the OT, but recording 
a new fact. What was this plant? Here again the 
problem has been complicated by assuming that 
κάλαμος, in the parallel passages (Mt 2748, Mk 15*°), 
is the same as ὕσσωπος. in these passages it is 
said that, after filling the sponge with vinegar, 
‘they put it ona reed (καλάμῳ), and gave him to 
drink, Now, the meaning of κάλαμος is indubitably 
a reed or cane, not a rod or stick, as some would 
have it. The word has in it no suggestion of 
hyssop, and would not have been so understood by 
the readers of Mt and Mk. It is therefore an un- 
warrantable assumption that reed and hyssop are 
the same (although it is fair to add that the 
present writer has against him, on this point, 
almost all modern commentators, who hold that Mt 
and Mk’s περιθεὶς καλάμῳ and Jn’s ὑσσώπῳ περιθέντες 
are identical in meaning). Admitting their diver- 
sity, the passages are easily harmonized by noting 
that St. John mentions both the articles used to 
mitigate the thirst of our Saviour, but omits tell- 
ing how they ‘put it to his mouth.’ It is clear 
that this could not have been done by the hand 
alone. Mt and Mk omit the hyssop, but mention 
the reed by which the sponge, vimegar, and hyssop 
were ‘ put to his mouth.’ 

The word ὕσσωπος appears to have been used by 
the Greeks, with some latitude, for plants of the 
Labiate Family, much as we use the words mar- 
joram, thyme, mint, sage, and hyssop itself. 
Several different genera were doubtless included. 
The genus Jlyssopus is of modern creation, and 
none of the species grow wild in Sinai, Pal., or Syria. 
There are, however, several species of marjoram 
which grow wild, and are known under the Arab. 
name sa‘tar, which according to high rabbinical 
authority was the hyssop. We are inclined to 
think that it was from one of these, probably 
Origanum Maru, L., that the hyssop of Jn was 
taken. This plant, the leaves and heads of which 
have a pungent, aromatic flavour, has been used 
from remote antiquity asa condiment. Its powder, 
sprinkled over bread, is eaten largely in Bible lands 
at the present day. Like the peppermint, it tastes 
at first hot, but this is followed by a cooling, re- 
freshing feeling, and a flow of saliva which quenches 
thirst. The addition of this substance to the vinegar 
or sour wine on the sponge would be eminently 
suited to the purpose of moistening and cooling 
the mouth of the parched sufferer on the Cross. 

We are now in a position to ask whether the 


plants known to the Arabs as sa‘tar suit the re- 
quirements of OT hyssop. Hyssop is mentioned 
alone in connexion with the sprinkling of the 
passover (Ex 12%), ‘and ye shall take a bunch of 
hyssop and dip it into the blood that isin the basin, 
and strike the lintel,’ ete.). This species of 
Origanum is eminently adapted for this purpose. 
It has straight, slender, leafy stalks, with small 
heads. Several of these stalks grow from one root, 
so that the hand could enclose and break off, at one 
effort, a suitable bunch or wisp for sprinkling. In 
certain of the sprinklings, as in leprosy (Lv 14), 
there was added to the bunch some cedar wood (prob. 
a twig of Juniperus Phenicea, L., or one of its 
congeners), scarlet, and a living bird. ‘ Purge me 
with hyssop’ (Ps 517) no doubt refers to such cere- 
monial purification, as the succeeding clause, ‘wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow,’ refers to the 
ceremonial washing which followed the cleansing 
of the leper. It is a gratuitous assumption here to 
attribute to the hyssop medicinal virtues of a deter- 
gent sort. It was not used internally, but for 
sprinkling. A similar bunch, with the exception 
of the bird, was thrown into the fire which con- 
sumed the red heifer (Nu 198). 

This eet suits well ‘the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall’ (1 K 4%), It grows in clefts of 
rocks, in chinks of old walls, and on the terrace 
walls throughout the land. Thus it will be seen 
that it suits perfectly all the requirements of OT 
as well as of NT. Yhymbra spicata, L., has been 
suggested, but it is a plant not found in the 
desert or the interior. 

Royle proposed as the equivalent of rx ’ézdbh, 
the Heb. original of ὕσσωπος, the caper, Capparis 
spinosa, L. His argument was based on the 
supposed etymol. resemblance between a8 and 
Arabic ’asaf, one of the two Arab. names for the 
caper. It is fatal to this theory, however, that 
it does not explain the passage in Jn. It is im- 
probable that St. John would have written ὕσσωπος 
if he had meant κάππαρις, the well-known Gr, 
name of the caper. These words are never inter- 
changeable. Norcould St. John have been biassed, 
as the writer of He 9", by a LXX rendering, for, 
as above pointed out, he was narrating, not 
quoting. In order to strengthen his etymol. 
theory, Royle assumes that ὕσσωπος and κάλαμος 
were the same, and shows how a sézck, 3 or 4 ft. 
long, could be obtained from the caper, suitable 
for the purpose for which the recd was used. But, 
even if 1t were possible philologically to apply the 
term κάλαμος to a red from the caper, any one 
familiar with the mode of its growth would be 
likely to reject this plant. The branches of the 
caper are slender, straggling, and usually beset 
with hooked prickles. They are eminently un- 
suitable for the purpose described. On the other 
hand, the reed, a veneral term for the straight, stiff, 
hollow stems of the larger grasses, as Arundo 
Donax, L., and Saccharum Aigyptiacum, L., would 
precisely suit the narrative, and was doubtless then 
as now used to tie things to, in order to hand them 
up. A further objection to Royle’s theory is, that 
the caper would have been wholly unsuitable to 
makea bunch. Its branches are straggling, prickly, 
noli-me-tangere, with large, stiff leaves and flowers 
ὃ in. broad. It is impossible for us to think 
that such an intractable plant should have been 
selected for sprinkling. Finally, the etymology is 
weak, even for the OT ’éz6bA, which is composed of 
the radicals adeph, zayin, and beth, while ’asaf 1s 
composed of alif, sod, and fé. For the passage in 
John it has been shown above that the etymol. 
argument not only fails to confirm the claims of 
the caper, but is wholly fatal tothem. The Arabic 
zifa is etymol. much nearer to ’éz6bh, and χα 
is doubtless the same as sa'tar. α. E, Post. 
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I AM.—See under Gop, vol. ii. p. 199°. 


IADINUS (A ἼἸάδινος, B -et-, AV Adinus), 1 Es 9%, 
—QOne of the Levites who taught the people the 
law of the Lord after the return under Ezra. The 
name corresponds to Jamin in Neh 87 (om. LXX), 
who with the other persons there mentioned is dis- 
tinguished from the Levites. 


IBHAR (192° ‘[God] chooses’; 25 5, B ’EBedp, 
A Ἰεβάρ; 1 Ch 3° 14°, B Badp, A ᾿Ἰεβαάρ ; Jebahar, 
Jebaar), one of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem : 
his name occurs in all three lists immediately 
after that of Solomon and before that of Elishua. 
According to 1 Ch 3° he was the son of a wife and 
not of a concubine ; otherwise he is unknown alike 
to history and to tradition. It is noteworthy that 
in the Peshitta to 25 δ᾽ his name is given as 


δ ® 
»220. (Juchabar), a form which occurs else- 


where as the equivalent of Jochebed (Ex 6”, Nu 
26°9 133°) and of Ichabod (1S 47 "22 °x): in 1 Ch 


0 y 
the form given (;2.2.) agrees with that of the 
MT. J. Εν STENNING. 


IBLEAM (oya").—A town belonging to West 
Manasseh, Jos 17" (JE; wanting in the LXX, see 
Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 131.), Jg 1%. It is men- 
tioned also in 2 Καὶ 957 in connexion with the death 
of king Ahaziah, who fled by the way of Beth- 
haggan (En-gannim [?]; ‘the garden house’ AV, 
RY), and ‘the ascent of Gur, which is by Ibleam.’ 
The biblical data seem to be well satisfied by the 
modern ruin Bel‘ame, some 13 miles E. of N. of 
Samaria, more than half-way to Jezreel. Conder 
(SWP ii. p. 98) prefers Yebla, N.W. of Beisan, 
while Wilson and others favour Jelame, 34 miles 
S. by W. from Zer'n (Jezreel). 

In 2 K 15" oy-baa (AV, RV ‘before the people’) 
should certainly be emended to oy21a (‘in Ibleam’ ; 
80 Siegfried-Stade, Oxf. Heb. Lex. etc., following 
Lue. ἐν Ἰεβλαάμ). Gath-rimmon (wh. see) of Jos 
21% is a seribal error for Ibleam. It is the same 
place which is called in 1 Ch 6% [Eng.”] Bileam 
(wh. see). 


LITERATURE.—Dillm. on Jos 1711; Moore on Jg 127; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.3 228; Schultz, ZDMG iii. 49; SWPP ii. 47f., 518; 
Guérin, Samarie, i. 339 ff. J. A. SELBIER. 


IBNEIAH (7333; J” buildeth up’).—A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 98. See GENEALOGY. 


IBNIJAH (a:13:).—A Benjamitc, 1 Ch 98 See 
GENEALOGY. 
IBRI (127).—A Merarite Levite, 1 Ch 2477, See 


GENEALOGY. 


IBSAM (ον, AV Jibsam).—A descendant of 
Issachar, 1 Ch 72. See GENEALOGY. 


IBZAN (3, meaning doubtful, ef. pax a town 
in Issachar, Jos 19, ᾿Αβεσσάν), one of the Minor 
Judges, following Jephthah, Jg 12°, He eame 
from Bethlehem, probably the Bethlehem in 
Zebulun (Jos 19%), 7 miles N.W. of Nazarcth. 
He had 30 sons and 30 daughters, an evidence 
of his social importance, and arranged their mar- 
riages. lle judged Israel 7 years, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. Nothing is said of Ibzan’s ex- 


Ι 


but, on the analogy of other Minor Judges, Tola, 
Jair, and Elon, we may suppose that he repre- 
sents a clan, with numerous branches and alliances. 
See Moore, Judges, p. 271n. According to Jewish 
tradition, Ibzan was the same as Boaz (Talm. B. 
Baba Bathra, 91a and comment.; Rashi, Com- 
ment, on Jg 12°*), G. A. COOKE. 


ICHABOD (122 'x; B oval βαρχαβώθ; A οὐαὶ 
xa860; Ichabod), son of Phinehas and grandson 
of Eli. His mother died in giving him birth, 
overwhelmed by grief at the news of the sudden 
death of her husband and her father-in-law. The 
name is usually explained as ‘inglorious’ (from 
ἝΝ, the ordinary negative in Ethiopic and Phe- 
nician [ef. Job 22°], and a5 ‘ glory’), in accord- 
ance with the meaning suggested by 1 S 47! (‘The 
glory is departed from Israel’; B omits). Possibly, 
Ithamar (72nx) and the Zidonian Jezebel (521 
1 K 1651] ete.) are words of the same formation, cf. 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, p. 246n. The rendering 
of the LXX points to a different interpretation 
(x being treated as=‘x; in 18 14% LXX has 
᾿Ιωχαβήλ.. J. Ε΄ STENNING. 


ICONIUM (Ἰκόνιον), an ancient city near the 
borders of Lycaonia and Phrygia, still retains its 
ancient name in the form Konia, and is at present 
the terminus of a railway that extends from the 
Bosphorus southwards. Its situation, amid lux- 
uriant orchards at the western edge of the vast 
plains of central Asia Minor, level and uncultivated, 
watered by a stream which issues from the hilly 
region on the west, and loses itself in the plain 
after making this part of it a garden, is strikingly 
like that of Damascus (though hardly equal to it 
in beauty); and this has made the city always a 
centre of life and the most important in the dis- 
trict. It is sommnnly described by the ancient 
writers as a city of Lycaonia, e.g. Cicero, Fam. 
KY. Iv. 2: ef. I: '¥. 4, vi. Ὁ, RV. i. 1: Azz. ¥. 
xx. 2; Strabo, p. 568; Pliny, NH v. 25 (95); 
Stephanus Byzant. s.v., and many others. It is 
not consistent with its Lycaonian character that 
Ac 145 represents Paul and Barnabas as fleeing 
from Iconium into Lycaonia; but the discrepancy 
is one of those unstudied touches which prove the 
originality and accuracy of the narrative. The 
author conceives that, i traversing the 18 miles 
separating Iconium from Lystra, the apostles 
crossed the frontier and entered Lycaonia. Now, 
Xenophon (παῤ. I. ii. 19) describes Iconinm as 
the easternmost city of Phrygia; and immediately 
on leaving it, he entered Lycaonia. The evidence 
of other visitors or natives proves that the Iconians 
always considered themselves to be by race Phry- 
gians and not Lycaonians. Stephanus quotes a 
legend about a king Annakos of Iconium, on whose 
death followed the Deluge, which destroyed the 
whole population; and his subjects are called 
Phrygians in the legend. Pliny, NH v. 41 (145), 
gives a list of famous Phrygian cities, and among 
them is Conium: the list contains several which 
had disappeared in Pliny’s time, and is doubtless 
taken from some older Greek writer. In A.D. 
163, at the trial of Justin Martyr, one of his 
associates named Hierax described himself as a 
slave from Iconium of Phrygia. J irmilian, bishop 


of Cesareia Capp., who attended the council of 


Iconium, describes it as a city of Phrygia (Cyprian, 
Enist. 75, 7). Iconium does not on its coin boast 


ploits, and his name does not occur elsewhere ; | itself as a member of the Koinon Lycaonie, which 


| 
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was formed soon after A.D. 137. Though claiming 
Phrygian stock, Iconium (like most cities of Asia 
Minor) loved to connect itsclf with Greek legend, 
deriving its name from the image (εἰκών) of Medusa, 
brought there by Perseus (Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 
856), or from the clay images of men made by 
Prometheus there after the Flood to replace the 
drowned people (Steph. Byz.). 

Iconium, as a rule, shared the fate of Lycaonia 
(wh. see), Ruled by the Seleucid kings of Syria 
in the 3rd cent., it was assigned to the Perga- 
inenian kings in B.C. 190, but was never actually 
made part of their kingdom, and probably passed 
soon aiter under the power of the Galatz, forming 
part of the Tetrarchy Proseilemmene, which was 
transferred from Lycaonia to Galatia (Pliny, NH 
25 (95); Ptolemy, v. iv. 10), probably about 164 
(Studia Biblice, iv. Ὁ. 46 fi. ; see GALATIA, p. 87). 
Then, along with Galatia,* it probably passed to 
the Pontic kings not later than B.c. 129; but it 
was set free during the Mithridatic wars. Its lot 
is uncertain, until in B.c. 39 Antony gave it to 
Polemon along with Cilicia Tracheia.t In 36 
Antony transferred it to Amyntas, who was at the 
same tinle made king of Galatia. At his death, in 
B.C. 25, it was incorporated in the Roman empire 
as part of the Province Galatia. Under Clandinus 
it was honoured with the name Claudiconium 
(probably in compensation for the bestowal of the 
name Claudioderbe on the frontier city Derbe). 
Under Hadrian it was constituted a Roman colony 
with the title Colonia Aelia Hadriana Iconiensium.t 
It seems to have remained during the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. part of the Province Galatia (Ptol. v. 4. 12),§ 
whereas Lycaonia was made part of the triple 
Province Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia, probably in 137. 
About 295 Diocletian constituted southern Galatia 
with parts of the surrounding country into a new 
Province Pisidia, of which the capital was Antioch, 
and Iconium the second metropolis (μετὰ τὴν μεγίστην 
ἡ πρώτη, Basil, Epist, 8 (137 Mi.)), while eastern 
Lycaonia was perhaps still united with Isauria Pro- 
vineia; hence Ammianus describes Iconium as a 
city of Pisidia (xiv. 2). But about A.D. 372 it 
became the metropolis of a new Provincia Lycaonia, 
extending from the shores of Karalis and Trogitis 
(Bey-Sheher and Seidi-Sheher Lakes) to the western 
end of Ak-Gél near Cybistra. This arrangement 
lasted till the,end of the Byzantine Provincial 
system, and is found in all Nottie Episcopatuum. 

Ieconium, like most of Asia Minor, was several 
times overrun by the Saracens, but its fate is 
hardly alluded to by historians. It shared in the 
recovered prosperity of the reviving Byzantine 
empire, till it was overrun by the Seljuk Turks in 
1070, and passed by treaty into their hands, prob- 
ably in 1072. Though John and Manuel Comnenus 
approached Iconium more than once (Nicet. Chon. 
pp. 42, 72; Cinnam. p. 42), and Frederick Bar- 
barossa occupied it in 1190, it remained a Turkish 
city permanently (the Christian population being 
permitted to reside in the large village Tsille, 6 
miles N.). Konia was the capital of the Seljuk 
empire, and is still capital of a vilayet. 

Being an important commercial city situated on 
one of the great routes between Cilicia and the 


* Van Gelder, de Gallis tn Gr. p. 277. 

+ Appian, B.C. v.75; Strab. p. 568. Being thus summed up 
with Cilicia, it is occasionally mentioned as a Oilician city, 
Pliny, VH 22 (93), Jerome, Lib. Nom, Loc. δ} Actis, vol. iti. Ὁ. 
1302; there is no reason to infer that a distinct Cilician Iconium 
ever existed. 

t Some writers erroneously regard the bestowal of the title 
Olaudiconium as implying that it was made a colony by Claudius. 

§ Ptolemy does not here mention Iconium (which, in v. vi. 16, 
he puts in Oappadocia by a pure blunder); but he gives Lystra, 
Antioch, and Apollonia in Galatia, and @ forttor? Iconium must 
have been in that province. Firmilian, /.c., mentions Galatia and 
{the triple Province) Cilicia as most closely connected with 
Iconium. 


west, Iconium was naturally a centre for Jewish 
settlers, Ac 141; but the only memorials of the 
colony are C/G 9270, and perhaps 3995), 3998, 
40010 (Jewish-Christian ἢ. Lystra is only 18 miles 
5.9. W. from Iconium, and hence the character of 
an inhabitant of Lystra was naturally well known 
among the Iconians (Ac 165), for Lystra, though in 
thesame district as Derbe (Ac 148 163), was actually 
much closer to [conium. 

Christianity was introdnced into Iconium by St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey (Ac 141*-), and the city was visited on the 
second journey (167%), St. Paul’s sufferings and 
difficulties there are mentioned 1 Ti 3% The 
interesting legend of St. Thekla is connected with 
these visits: the legend as we have it was composed 
by a presbyter of Asia about the middle of the 2nd 


cent., but contains some details that go back to . 


the lst cent. ; and it probably rests on a historical 
basis. It rightly traces St. Paul’s journey from 
Pisidian Antioch along the ‘Royal Road’ (i.e. 
Imperial Highway) that connected Antioch the 
military centre with the garrison city Lystra, 
relating how on the way (probably not far from 
Selki-Serai) he was induced by Onesiphorus to 
diverge from that road and go across the hill- 
country to [conium. It tells that queen Try- 
phaina (of Pontus) had estates somewhere in this 
neighbourhood ; and this may well be true, as 
she was granddaughter of Polemon, who formerly 
possessed Iconium: it rightly makes her a relative 
of the Roman emperor (Claudius). On this legend 
see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. U1. p. 424 ff.; Zahn, 
GGA, 1877, p. 1307 ff.; Ramsay, Church in Rom. 
imp. pp. 311. 380 tf (with many other authorities 
there quoted). 

According to the North-Galatian theory, nothing 
else is recorded in NT about Iconium. On the 
South-Galatian view, soon after St. Paul’s second 
journey, it was visited by Jewish emissaries 
(coming doubtless from Jerusalem), who persuaded 
the Iconians that St. Paul was not a real apostle 
of God, but the mere messenger of the superior 
apostles, and that the keeping of the whole Jewish 
law was incumbent on all zealous Christians (urging 
that St. Paul by circumcising Timothy had prac- 
tically become a preacher of circumcision, Gal 5%). 
St. Paul, learning this defection, wrote the Epistle 
to the Galatians, probably from Syrian Antioch 
(Ac 187°; or, according to Zahn and Rendall, from 
Corinth), and soon afterwards visited Iconium 
again on his way to Ephesus, The Iconian church 
was evidently thoroughly reconciled to the Pauline 
teaching, remained in communication with St. Paul 
during his stay at Ephesus (1 Co 16'), and joined 
in the contribution which he organized among all 
his churches for the benefit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. St. Peter’s first Epistle was addressed 
to it among others. 

According to legend, Sosipater (Ro 1631; Sopater 
of Bercea, Ac 20%) was first bishop of Iconium; 
Terentius or Tertius (Ro 167%) succeeded him. 
Cornutus or Coronatus, a martyr bishop (12 Sept. 
sub Perennio preside), is perhaps historical. 
Celsus, bishop earlier than ὁ. 260, is mentioned 
by Eusebius (ΗΠ vi. 19) as permitting a qualified 
layman Paulinus to do church work. Nikomas, 
bishop about A.D. 264 and 269, is also mentioned. 
by Euseb. (vii. 98). A council was held in Icontum 
about 232 (Cyprian, Epist. 75, 7). Numerous 
Christian inscriptions are found in the country 
round Iconium, some of which are probably of the 
3rd cent., showing that Christianity spread com- 
paratively early round the city as centre (see 
GALATIA, p. 88). A monastery τῶν Ταλατῶν in 
the neighbourhood of Ieonium is mentioned by 
Gregorius Magn. (Dial. iv. 38, p. 441). δύ. 
Chariton, a native of Iconium, is said to have been 
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arrested under Aurelian and released,and afterwards 
to have founded several monasteries in Palestine. 
Ἄν. M. RAMSAY. 
IDALAH (πε). τὰ town of Zebulon, named 
between Shimron and Bethlehem (Jos 1915, The 
site is uncertain. 


IDBASH (vat:).—One of the sons (acc. to LXX) 
of Etam, 1 Ch 4. The MT is undoubtedly cor- 


rupt. See GENEALOGY. 
IDDO. — 14. tax (Ὁ 78 ‘streneth’) Ezr 8” ‘The 


chief, at the place Casiphia,’ who provided Ezra 
with Levites and Nethinim. The text implies that 
J. was himself one of the Nethinim, but it is im- 
possible that the head of a Levitical seminary 
should have belonged to the lowest order of 
ministers. Read, with Ryle, ‘unto Iddo and his 
brethren (i.e. Levites) and the Nethinim.’ 1 Es 
8.5. 46 has ‘Loddeus the captain who was in the 
plaee of the treasury ... Loddeus and to his 
brethren and to the treasurers in that plaee,’ con- 
necting the name Casiphia with kesepA ‘silver’ (so 
LAX ἐν ἀργυρίῳ τοῦ τόπου). It must have been near 
Babylon, and can have no connexion with the 
Caspian Mountains or Caspiee Pyle. 2. (im ‘be- 
loved’) 1 Ch 277! son of Zechariah, captain of the 
half tribe of Manasseh in Gilead, perh.=No. 4, 
3. Ezr 10* (7 Kethib RV,  Keré, RVm Jaddai, 
AV Jadau, 1 Es 985 Edos) one of those who had 
taken strange wives. 4 1K 415 (say ‘timely,’ Ges.) 
father of Abinadab, who was Solomon’s cominis- 
sariat officer in Mahanaim in Gilead (see No. 2). 5. 
(1) 1 Ch 67! a Gershonite Levite called Adaiah in 
v.41, 6. A seer (hozeh) and prophet (nabi) cited by 
the Chronicler as an authority for the reigns of 
(2) Solomon, 2 Ch 9” (Kethib ‘3: Jedai, Keré ay: 
Jedo, LXX Ἰωήλ) ‘ the visions of I. the seer concern- 
ing Jeroboam the son of Nebat’; (Ὁ) Rehoboam, 
2 Ch 12” (jny) “the history of I. the seer after the 
manner of (or, in reckoning the) genealogies’ ; 
and of (6) Abijah, 2Ch 138” (τὼ) ‘the mdrash 
of the prophet Iddo.’ The first passage cited is 
nak reg the ground of the tradition adopted 

y Jos. (Ant. VIII. vill. 5) and Jerome (Qu. /Zeb. 
in 2Ch 9° 1915 15!) that the prophet who de- 
nounces Jeroboam in 1 K 13 was named Jadon or 
Jaddo. Jerome also identifies Iddo with Oded. 
7. wy Zee 1! (stay Zee 17, Ezr 5! 6) 1 Es 6! Addo. 
Grandfather (father ace. to Ezr) of the prophet 
Zechariah ; possibly of the same family as No. 2. 
8. xy Neh 12% 36 (in ν,}6 Kethib has nay) one of 
the priestly clans that went up with Zerubbabel. 

N. J. 10. WIITE. 

IDOLATRY.—The idolatry of Israel, in ordinary 
usage, is held to include two forms of aberration 
from true religion. The more heinous type was 
the worship of alien or fictitious divinities, best 
described as heathenism (Gétzendienst); the less 
heinous was the worship of the God of Israel by 
the mediation of images (Bilderdienst), ‘The par- 
tieular problems arising under these two heads 
being dealt with in separate articles (see ASH- 
TORETH, BAAL, CALF, EPHop, οὗ), the main 
objeet here must be to indicate the general drift 
and features of the protracted conflict between the 
religious ideals and the popular religious tendencies 
which are inirrored in the OT. 


Idolatry (sidwrorcrpei), which occurs once in AV (1 S 1523) as 
tr. of Daa, has no exact Heb. equivalent. There are, how- 
ever, nine or ten Heb, words which AV, and, in the main, RV 
(following LXX) render by ‘idol,’ and which give lively expres- 
sion to the varied sentiments of contempt, loathing, and appre- 
hension excited in the prophetical writers by idolatry. ‘The 
terms are: }]$ nothingness (Is 66%), DD objects of terror 
(Jer 6038), by neutral expression for any divinity (Is 575), 
ray δὲ a eypher (often, esp. in Is), prada imassy blocks (Liv 26%"), 


carvings, with perhaps a play on sorrow (Hos 417), cf. ayy Wy 
a figure (Is 4515), Image in AV is used as the equivalent of 
about an equal number of terms, of which the following altera- 
tions in RV may be noted; [30 a sun-image (Lv 2639), MAND a 
pillar, 0°59" untranslated. 55 is the graven image (Ix 204), 
but is sometimes used comprehensively (Is 4019), πϑϑ (Ex 3417) 
and D3 (Is 4159) denote the molten image. In NT ‘image’ 
translates εἴκων and once yapauxrip (Ile 13 ‘express [RV ‘ very’] 
image’), See more fully under Inaoz. The common idol was 
an uncouth figure of clay or wood; the more pretentious was of 
gold or silver, or at least plated. The process of manufacture 
is contemptuously described in Is 4411*., 


I. HEATHENISM IN ISRAEL.—Not the least in- 
teresting chapter in the history of this subject is 
that upon which the narrative of Genesis throws 
little if any light, viz. the religion of the stock 
from which the Hebrews sprang. The teaching 
of Genesis is to the efiect that there was a primi- 
tive knowledge of the true God, which was handed 
down through Noah to the line of Shem, of which 
Abraham became the custodian, and which he 
transmitted to his posterity. It is, at the most, 
implied in the story of the Call of Abraliam (Gn 
12'), and first stated explicitly in Jos 24°", that 
the patriarchal religion had a background of 
idolatry. Tor the reconstruction of this primitive 
Semitic heathenism there is some material avail- 
able. It is reasonable to suppose, in the first 
place, that vestiges of the older beliefs and customs 
survived to the later period illuminated by the 
OT. A second source, which has been closely 
examined in the same interest, especially by 
Wellhausen (Skizzen und Vorarbciten, Heft 3) 
and W. R. Smith (22S*), 1s the type of heathen- 
ism which prevailed in Arabia before the rise of 
lslam, and which, it is assumed, had not widely 
diverged from that of the common ancestor of 
the Semitic peoples. The examination of this 
evidence has shaken the older vicw that Semitie 
idolatry began in the worship of the heavenly 
bodies (so, ¢.g., Maimonides, De {dololatria, who 
explains star-worship by an intelligible desire to 
honour what God had honoured, but traces the 
later phase of image-service to the designs of false 
prophets, cap. 1. ὃ 4). The suggestion of Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr.? 1, p. 380), that a polythcistic system may 
be detected in the genealogies of Gn 4and 5, where 
the gods and goddesses of an earlicr age have 
been degraded to patriarchal rank, has not met 
with much favour. By other writers, esp. Stade, 
itis held that an important, if not the most im- 
portant, element in the early religious life of the 
Semites was ancestor-worship—saerifices having 
been offered at Hebron and Shechem to Abraham 
and Joseph ere they were oficred to Jahweh; and 
for proof stress is laid on significant features of 
burial and mourning (cf. Is 654), the long persist- 
ence of the worship of a species of household gods 
known as Teraphim, and the speeific designation of 
spirits as Elohim (18 281%). The special purpose of 
W. Τὰ. Smith’s workin this field, on the other hand, 
was to draw attention to the vestiges of a primitive 
totemism or animal-worship both amoung Arabs 
and Hebrews; and these he found to linger, in the 
case of the Hebrews, in the denoniination of tribes 
and families after animals, birds, and reptiles ; in 
a vigorous animal-cult, described by Ezekiel as 
flourishing so recently as the eye of the Exile 
(Ezk 8); and in the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts, where the totem of the earlicr survived as 
the unclean animal of the later period (Journ. of 
Philology, ix. 75ff.). There are, however, reasons 
for regarding both ancestor-worship and animal- 
worship as secondary in the development of the 
religions of nature; and others are of opinion that 
the evidence rather poiuts to a polydwmonism as 
the original type of Semitic heathenisin. Of this 
the fundamental conception is that inen are in 
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with their concerns, and to which they can draw 
near in some spot or object in which these are 
housed—as the well, the tree, the sacred stone (so 
Kayser, Zheologie des AT, p. 211). From poly- 
theism it is distinguished by the fact that the 
spirits have not yet attaiued toa clear-cut indiyi- 
duality, or to the possession of a mythology, while 
it tends to run down into fetishism through the 
adoration of the tenement in place of the tenant. 
In one of the most speculative regions of history a 
certain conclusion is, of course, unattainable, but the 
view in question at least harmonizes with what is 
known of the primeval modes of Semitic thought, 
while such an animistic religion formed some sort 
of a preparation for the introduction of the higher 
faith. In particular, it could offer no such opposi- 
tion as a developed polytheism to the claim of one 
God upon the undivided allegiance of a people. 

When Israel emerges into the light of history, it 
has broken, at least in principle, with heathenism. 
In the national memory the momentous step was 
connected with Abraham; and although the date 
of the patriarchal narratives makes them in large 
measure the vehicle of prophetic ideals, there is no 
reason to doubt that Mosaism reposed on and 
appease to a religious past, in which the light 
of revelation had dawned. The work of Moses 
was to widen and perpetuate the breach with 
heathenism, and this he accomplished through the 
coincidence of the divine deliverance of Israel with 
the hour of his prophetic mission. Mosaism, what- 
ever else it may have included, was at least a 
revolt from heathenism, from which: it sought to 
protect Israel by prohibiting the worship of any 
divinity save J” its God (Ex 20°), and by bringing 
under His ban immoral acts and practices to 
which the genius of heathenism is at the best in- 
different. From this standpoint there are two 
notable declensions related in the history of the 
period. ‘The story of the golden calf, though its 
main significance belongs to the sphere of the 
minor idolatry, is also conceived as an apostasy to 
other gods than J” (Ex 328), The second reported 
lapse is the idolatry with Moab at Peor, where 
Israel succumbed to the fascinations of a Baal-cult 
that consecrated sexual licentiousness (Nu 25). 
These incidents, however, even if historical,—and 
it may be noted that they belong in substance to 
our oldest capital source,—were mere episodes of 
temporary reaction natural to a period of intense 
religious fervour. The Israel which hurled itself 
upon Canaan was the people of J’, and saw in the 
vods of the nations real gods indeed, but His and 
their enemies. 

Upon the settlement in Canaan there followed a 
heathen revival. The history of the Book of 
Judges moves through a suceession of cycles: the 
people forsake J” and serve the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth; J” in anger delivers them into the 
hands of the spoiler; then it repents Him, and He 
raises up judges who save them; then once more 
they turn back, and deal more corruptly than 
their fathers (Jg 2). For this relapse various 
causes are plausibly assigned—intermarriage with 
the Canaanite population, association of the Baal- 
cult with the agricultural year, a sense of the pos- 
session of proprietary rights by the old divinities in 
the land of Canaan (Smend, AT LReligionsgeschichte, 
p. 50). But doubtless the strongest enticement lay 
in the character of the Canaanitish worship, which, 
in the main resting on a deification of the pro- 
ductive forces of nature, gathered up into religion 
all that is comprehended in laughter and licence. 
And if it had also quite another side, which 
revealed the divinity as cruel, and lusting for 
agony and blood, there was an element in the 
Hebrew nature to which this also appealed. The 
divine remedy for the backsliding was war. When 


Israel was attacked and spoiled, or when the hand 
of the oppressor was heavy upon them, they re- 
membered that of old time J” had been their 
deliverer, the religious enthusiasm welled up 
afresh, and under a leader whom it possessed they 
marched to victory. Such a leader also, without 
doubt, was Saul, although the history lays most 
stress on his later defection from, and his desertion 
by, J”. But among those who delivered Israel in 
the name of J’ the noblest and the best character 
was that of David, whose piety, even if allied with 
the superstition of divination, and marred by 
sensuality and cruelty, in some respects was the 
model of Christian communion with God; and the 
final outcome of the experiences of the period of 
the Judges, and esp. of the career of David which 
established the monarchy, was to place the sove- 
reignty of J” on as firm a basis as in the first flush 
of the wars of conquest. But again with an era 
of peace there came a heathen reaction, beginning 
in the seduction of Solomon to Canaanitish and 
cognate cults through the influence of his wives 
(αὶ 1i'§), and extending throughout a great 
portion of the history both of the Northern and 
the Southern Kingdoms. 

In the Northern Kingdom the religious life took 
in the first instance an opposite direction. An- 
tagonism to the heathenish innovations in Jerusa- 
lem may have been a factor in the power behind 
Jeroboam, as the setting up of the worship of the 
golden calves in two ancient sanctuaries may have 
been conceived in the interests of the ancestral 
religion ; at all events, there is no reason to charge 
Jeroboam and his immediate successors with de- 
liberate apostasy from J”. The recrudescence of 
heathenism in the Northern Kingdom is connected 
with Ahab, who built a temple in Samaria to the 
Zidonian Baal (1 K 1033), and supported a heathen- 
ish priesthood. How far the hostile designs of 
Ahab against the religion of J” extended 15 less 
certain. Many modern writersare of opinion that 
Ahab remained loyal to the national God — for 
which the names of his sons, Ahaziahand Jehoram, 
afford some evidence, and that the story of the 
persecutions is at least exaggerated (see, e.g., 
Smend, op. cit. p. 154ff.). But, while it is 
true that the OT annals give broad effects and 
neglect fine distinctions, the Elijah traditions 
make it unpossible to doubt that we have to deal 
in the ease of Ahab with a dangerous assault on 
the national religion; and this impression is con- 
firmed by the observation that the house of Omri 
was shortly afterwards destroyed with all its works 
in the name of the God of Israel (2 Καὶ 10). At all 
events, the intrusion of the alien eult received an 
effectual check. The annalist grants that the 
successors of Jehu stopped short in the sin of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, however persistently 
the heathen leaven may have continued to work in 
the local sanctuaries. 


The main sources for our knowledge of heathenism in this 
period are the writings of the 8th cent. prophets. Their testi- 
mony is, however, somewhat obscure, owing to the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the degraded worship of J” and the rites 
of heathenism proper. It appears that J” could be worshipped 
in name while the conception formed of Him was no higher or 
purer than that of the beathen. ‘God has so utterly abolished 
the idols with whom Satan contested with Him the allegiance of 
His people that we bave no certain knowledge what they were’ 
(Pusey on Am 6%), The final commentary on the history of the 
Northern Kingdom mentions as the chief forms star-worship, 
Baal-worship, accompanied by the most crue! rites, and magic 
(2K 17). By the Baal-cult we have doubtless to understand the 
worship, not of a simple mighty rival of J”, but of a multitude of 
local divinities characterized by alternating moods of prodigality 
and ferocity. According to Amos, the worship of the Baalim 
(?, see Driver, od loc.) was one of the four great sins of Israel, 
aggravated by its association with inbumanity, fornication, and 
drunkenness (27-8), As the places of worship, are mentioned hills 
and mountains and groves (passim). The central object was the 
altar, with which were associated the sacred pillar and post— 
doubtless conceived as ‘houses of God.’ The rites included the 
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offering of incense (1 K 118) and of sacrifices, in times of crisis 
human sacrifices (2 K 1717), In expostulating with his country- 
men, Hosea pleads that J” was from of old the God of Israel who 
conferred on them great benefits (111-4), and from whose hand 
they receive their present blessings (28); while the Baalim are 
mere creations of their own, who, as proved by experience, 
are powerless to protect them (132). 


In the Southern Kingdom we discover a more 
vigorous and developed type of heathenism, but 
also a more passionate and energetic resistance. 
A. significant note in the record of Relioboam’s 
reign shows that the idolatry of Solomon left as a 
legacy the vilest form of consecrated prostitution 
(1 K 14%); and of this, as well as of the seducing 
idols, Judah was purged by Asa (1K 15°). A 
similar tribute of pane is accorded to Jehoshaphat, 
and especially to Hezekiah (2 K 18*) ; and that the 
latter had to deal with a true heathenism, as well 
as with a debased worship of J“, may be collected 
from the contemporary witness of Isaiah. 

‘The land,’ Isaiah declares, ‘is become full of not-gods’ (28). 
As the chief abominations he mentions the Asherahs and the 
Bun-images (178), of which, however, the former is not necessarily 
a clue to heathenism, He also mentions the popularity of 
magicians, soothsayers, etc. (2632819), Specially noticeable 15 the 
rise to a pure monotheism in the contemptuous dismissal of the 
rival gods as mere human handiwork (28), things of naught (317), 
and his extension of J’’s sovereignty to the ends of the earth. 

From the reforms of Hezekiah there is a sudden 
descent to the corruptions of the reign of Manasseh, 
who introduced the worship both of the heavenly 
bodies and of the Canaanitish divinities, and along 
with the latter their ernel and licentious rites 
(2K 21). To understand such a lapse from the 
general tradition of the Davidic house we have to 
bear in mind two facts: the apparent political 
expediency of showing reverence for the celestial 
gods of the great empire in the North, and the 
doubts which the course of events may have 
aroused as to whether there was indeed in J” 
power and will for effectual deliverance (cf. Smend, 
AT Theologie, p. 270ff.). But in Josiah, another, 
and the greatest of the reformers, was to follow. 
In centralizing the worship at Jerusalem he dealt 
at heathenism the most effective blow possible, 
while he suppressed with a stern hand the innova- 
tions of his father, and the abominations that had 
crept in in their wake (2 K 23°). 

The programme of the reformation under Josiah contained in 
Deut. is terrible in its thoroughness. Not only does it embody 
the threat of destruction as the penalty of national apostasy 
(615 819 etc.), but it prohibits the individual from practising 
idolatry, under pain of death (172). Further, those who per- 
suade others to idolatry are to be punished with death (136), 
Nay, the subject was not even to be looked into (1230), The 
destruction of the furniture of heathenism is a most sacred 
duty (75-25 122), How deeply and harmfully heathenism had 
eaten into the life of the people may be inferred from the 
fierceness of these enactments, which occur in a code otherwise 
marked by exceptional mildness and humaneness. 

How far short the reformation fell of fulfilling 
the prophetic expectations is indicated by the 
prophets of the Chaldsean period. It would seem 
that the closing decades of the monarchy were 
marked by yet wilder excesses, as if the nation 
were making a last desperate cast_in a losing 
game with fate. ‘Thy gods, O Judah,’ cries 
Jeremiah, ‘are according to the number of thy 
cities’ (258). Specially instructive is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 8), in which he enumerates the three 
main forms of heathenism by which Judah was 
polluted—an animal-worship embracing loath- 
some beasts and reptiles, the cult of Tammuz, 
which drew the women after it, and the adoration 
of thesun-god. And the last of the kings succumbed 
to the contagion of the times, and seouted the 
counsel that was delivered to them by the prophets 
in the name of J”. 


The purification came in the diseipline of the | 


Exile. Surrounded by the emblems of foreign 


idolatry, the exiles became deeply conscious of the ' 


grandeur and truth of the spiritual religion taught 


by their prophets; and although we know that a 
large number remained in Babylon, of whom many 
would become merged in the adjacent heathen 
mass, the remnant which returned brought with 
them the contempt of the great exilic prophet for 
the manufactured gods of gold and silver and 
wood, and the stubborn loyalty to J” which was to 
become in Roman times the wonder and _ the 
hatred of the world. That even after the Exile 
heathen practices lingered in the community is 
argued by Smend (doc. cit. p. 39) from Ps 16%", Zec 
10? 137, Job 31”, cf. Is 27°; but in any case it was 
a rapidly vanishing quantity. And the lessons of 
past experience had been carefully gleaned. The 
dissolution of mixed marriages by Ezra exeluded 
the most dangerous of the influences which made 
for heathenism, while the Law sought to guarantee 
the purity of religion by an uncompromising policy 
of national isolation. 

Il. IpOLATROUS WoRSHIP OF J’.—In the age 
of the Judges, as we have seen, and in the middle 
period of the Northern Kingdom, the imminent 
danger had been the submersion of Jahwism under 
the refluent wave of heathenism. In the 8th and 
7th cents. the object on which prophetism con- 
centrates its fervent energy is the purification or 
spiritualization of the worship which was rendered 
to the national God. Of that worship an ancient 
and inereasingly marked feature was the use of 
images, and with Hosea there begins an attack 
upon image-service as inconsistent with the spirit 
of Jahwism, and virtually substituting fetishes for 
the living God (8589 10°). 

That the practice was ancient, and sanctioned 
by high authority, does not admit of dispute. 
After his victory over Midian, one of the chosen 
instruments of J”, Gideon, made an ephod out of 
the spoils—by which the context suggests that we 
are to understand a gold-plated image (Jg 844). 
Still more instructive is the story of Micah the 
Ephraimite, who out of 200 shekels of silver framed 
a graven image and a molten image, and hired 
Jonathan, a descendant of Moses, to be his priest 
(Jg 17°). Even David has closely associated 
with him emblems of idolatry ; for besides that he 
tolerates the probably ancestral cult of the human 
figures called Teraphim (15 1918), the interroga- 
tion of the Ephod, here again most likely an image 
of J”, is a habit of his religious life (1 5 219 23°-9 
30’). It could not therefore, as above hinted, im- 
press the national mind as an impious innovation 
when Jeroboam associated the worship of J” with 
the symbols of the golden bulls, and the absence of 
any polemic against the image-worship in the 
erusade of Elijah is generally regarded as pong 
that it was acquiesced in even by the enlightene 
conscience of the time. (On the other side Kénig, 
Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen Religionsges- 
chichte, Ὁ. 65). That the idolatrous worship of 
J” had even reached back to the Mosaic age, 
and was sanctioned by Moses, it is not necessary 
toadmit. Apart from the case for the originality 
of the second commandment, there are independent 
grounds for believing, on the analogy of other 
faiths, that primitive Mosaism embodied the con- 
ception of an imageless worship (Reichel, Vor- 
hellenische Gotterculte). Sufficiently significant 1s 
the obvious fact that from the Judges to the 8th 
cent. the idols became more and more numerous 
and costly, and that only in the Assyrian period 
were they realized to be alien to the genius of the 
national religion. 

In the prophetic campaign against the historic- 
ally legitimated idolatry we may distinguish three 
important phases. Were it made out that Ex 34 
contains an older Decalogue, we might have to 
recognize an earlier attempt at reformation, as it 
is possible to hold that that code, in prohibiting 
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‘molten gods’ (Ex 34”), tacitly sanctioned the 
simpler type of the graven images (Smend, 47 
Theol. p. 195). The great effort was put forth in 
the Northern Kingdom, but the prophets were 
unable even to weaken the idolatry which was 
embedded in the political framework, and the 
kings persisted to the last in the sin of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat. In Judah the first notable con- 
tribution to a more spiritual ritual was made by 
IWezekiah, in whose reforming spirit may be de- 
tected a reflection of the zeal of Isaiah. In the 
report of some of his acts, especially of his suppres- 
sion of the high places and their insignia, critics 
have suspected the ante-dating of later reforms ; 
but there is at least unmistakable evidence of his 
active aggression against the idolatrous elements 
of the traditional religion (2 K 18). Specially 
noteworthy is his removal of the brazen serpent, by 
which he withdrew the most sacred of sanctions, 
the Mosaic, from the approach to J” through 
figured symbol. The Reformation under Josiah is 
here memorable, not merely as consolidating the 
worship in an imageless sanctuary, but as energetic- 
ally acting on the Deuteronomic prohibition of the 
posts and pillars (Dt 167"), which, before there 
had been images to give expression to the char- 
acter of a divinity, had been venerated as places of 
a god’s abode. ‘ He brought out the Asherah from 
the house of the Lord, and burned it at the brook 
Kidron’ (2 K 23°). On the whole it may be said 
that in Judah more energy was shown in, and more 
success followed on, the purification of the Jaliweh- 
worship than was the case in Israel, but that in 
Judah also the purer Jahwism had its reaction 
in a grosser heathenism. 

Ou two general features of the OT idolatry as 
exhibited by the sacred writers a remark may be 
made. The first feature is the astonishing strength 
of its fascinations. The perverse obstinacy of the 
chosen people in opposition to the logie of con- 
science, history, and heaven, can only be explained 
on the assumption that idolatry offered some deeply- 
satisfying provision for human nature. Wherein 
did this attraction lie? As regards the form which 
has been described as heathenism, the answer is 
obvious: it was popular because it was not ethical. 
There are many things which are felt to be attrac- 
tive if only they were lawful, and the genius of 
heathenism, especially of the Canaanitish type, 
was to make it possible to overleap the boundaries 
of right and wrong with an appeased conscience. 
Were we confronted by a new religion which in a 
solemn spirit, and with a reasoned claim, threw 
its mantle over all which we assign to the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, we should realize some- 
thing of the strength of the opposition with which 
the prophets of J” had to contend. As regards 
idolatrous worship of God, again, the need which 
it met is a universal one. The invisible God of 
the infinite attributes is a being whom thought 
with difficulty grasps, to whom the heart hardly 
warms—and the necessity of a more vivid and 
concrete inanifestation of His essence is common 
ground of all the great religions save one. As a 
fact, we can approach God only through the aid of 
symbols—mental pictures and words are no less 
symbols than paintings and statues; and it is 
not clear that there is any difference in principle 
between the verbal representation of God as our 
Father and the more graphic representation of 
the same conception which can be given in His 
special material by the artist. The prophet did not 
scruple to use imagery which represented God as 
flying and even as roaring and ravening like a 
beast of the forest, and the image of the idolater 
was more effective than the imagery. But the 
justification of the prophetic attitude is that the 
image was too effective. Where a certain spiritual 


level has been reached, the visible symbol may be 
a real aid to devotion; but on lower levels the 
worshipper stops at the outward form, and sinks 
back into a true heathenism. And so it worked 
out, against the wise opposition of the prophets, in 
Israel : the symbol became to the unspiritual people 
a fetish, and the fetish poisoned the national life. 

From what has been said, we are in a better 
position to appreciate the scheme of retributive jus- 
tice which the prophetical writers find exemplified 
in the history of Israel and Judah, and of their 
kings. Because of idolatry Israel was removed 
from its place, and Judah after it went into 
captivity. ‘The religious reformation is followed 
by a prosperous reign, the backsliding is avenged 
by the Philistine, the Assyrian, or the Chaldean. 
That, says criticism, is not history. As a fact it 
is, in the main outline, history, and it is besides 
the vehicle of the grandest and most certain of 
historical generalizations—viz. that the Ruler of 
the world is on the side of purity and righteous- 
ness. ΤῈ idolatry of Israel was, as we have seen, 
a description from the religious side of the evil 
doings which God hates, and it is therefore rightly 
written down as the cause of His vindictive and 
chastening judgments upon Israel. 

Idolatry in NT.—The references to idolatry in 
NT are naturally of much more contracted scope. 
With the Jews the opposition to idolatry had 
become since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes a 
fanaticism, and the subject scarcely finds a place 
in the sayings of our Lord. From the circum- 
stances of his mission it occupied a considerable 
space in the thoughts of St. Paul. Of peculiar 
importance is what we may call his philosophy of 
heathenism expounded in Ro 1, where he traces it 
to its origin in a sin against the light of nature, 
shows that this was punished by the withdrawal 
of the former light, and sets forth the hideous 
moral corruption of the Roman world as the result 
of the religious apostasy. A somewhat milder 
judgment of the heathen world is passed in the 
speech at Athens (Ac 18), where ignorance of 
God is not insisted on as matter of guilt, and an 
appeal is made to men on the ground of the 
dignity of their origin to rise to the recognition 
of the true God, and hearken to His latest ac- 
credited word. A special problem arose for Chris- 
tian casuistry in connexion with meats offered 
to idols, which the apostle resolves by referring 
it to the arbitrament of a conscience enlightened 
by the twin principles of Christian liberty and 
Christian sympathy (1Co 8). To the view popu- 
larized by Milton that the idols of the heathen 
were in reality devils, some colour is lent by 
1 Co 104%; but, against this is to be put the 
emphatic protest, ‘we know that no idol is any- 
thing in the world’ (1Co 84). Idolatry appears in 
the catalogue of the works of the flesh (Gal 5”), 
and of those which exclude from eternal salvation 
(1 Co 6°); but, as is characteristic of NT thought, 
the apostle widens the old religious conception, 
and makes it include all practices which are tanta- 
mount to a dethronement of God in favour of a 
creature. So gluttony and covetousness, where 
‘non objecto sed solo acto peccatur,’ are species of 
idolatry (Eph 55, Ph 3"). The recollection of the 
blessed deliverance from the darkness of leathen- 
ism is appealed to as furnishing a motive to 
sanctification (1 ΤῊ 1°). Finally, St. John predicts 
an idolatrous apostasy in the last days (Rev 9”). 

LiTERATURE.—The OT idolatry is naturally one of the capital 
topics in the histories of {srael and in the monographs on the 
Biblical Theology of the OT. For the presentation of the 
subject from the purely evolutionist point of view, see Well- 
hausen, Jsr. u. jiid. Gesehichte; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel: for a more conservative treatment, Kittel, Hist. of 


Hebrews. In addition to the works on Biblical Theology above 
mentioned, among which Smend’s AT Religtonsgeschichte is full 
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and suggestive, may be mentioned Duhm, Theologie der 
Propheten. See also art. ‘Baal,’ by Ed, Meyer, in Roscher’s 
Lexicon. For the Image Controversy in the Greek Church, 
866 in Mansi’s Couneils the decrees of the Seventh (icumenical 
Council ; and for a review of the arguments, Harnack’s Dogmen- 
geschichte, li. p. 460 ff. W. P. PATERSON. 


IDUEL (Ἰδούηλος), 1 Es 8%.—In Ezr 816 ARIEL, 
The form is due to confusion of 7 and 4. 


IDUMAZA, IDUMZANS.—See EpDom. 


IEDDIAS (A Ἰεδδίας, B ᾿Ιεξείας, AV Eddias), 1 Es 
976,_One of those who agreed to put away their 
‘strange’ wives. Called Izz1aAH (a2: B ’Aged, 
A ?Agid, κα ᾿Αδεια) Ez 10”. 


IEZER, IEZERITES (1's Nu 26 P), contracted 
from ABIEZER, wh. see. 


IGAL (xx: ‘ [God] redeems’),.—1. (B Ἰλαάλ, A F 
Ἶγάλ ; Igal) One of the twelve spies sent by Moses 
from the wilderness of Paran: he is described as 
the son of Joseph of the tribe of Issachar (Nu 187). 

2. (Tadd; Luc. Ἰωήλ) One of David’s heroes, the 
son of Nathan of Zobah (2 αὶ 23%), In the parallel 
list (1 Ch 1138) the name is given as ‘JOEL (5x 
᾿Ιωήλ), the brother (A; ‘the son’ B) of Nathan.’ 

3. (Ἰωήλ ; Jegaal; AV Igeal) Son of Shemaiah 
of the royal house of David (1 Ch 37). 

J. Ἐν, STENNING. 

IGDALIAH (πότ “J” is great’).—A ‘man of 
God,’ father of Hanan, whose name is mentioned 
in connexion with Jeremiah’s interview with the 
Reehabites (Jer 354). 


IGNORANCE is spoken of in Scripture mainly 
in eonnexion with sin; it modifies to some extent 
the sinner’s responsibility. Thus even of a sin in 
which the chief actors knew well that they were 
doing wrong—the crucifixion—St. Peter says, ‘ Ye 
did it in ignorance’ (κατὰ ἄγνοιαν, Ae 31"); St. Paul, 
‘if they had known, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory’ (1 Co 28); and the Lord Him- 
self, ‘Father, forgive them: for they know not 
what they do’ (Lk 23), They all knew some- 
thing, but not everything; not, for instance, what 
the apostles only grasped through the resurrection 
and the teaching of the Risen One, that He was 
the Son of God, and His death a propitiation for 
the whole world ; hence, according to NT, though 
their guilt was deep, in some cases awful, it was 
not unpardonable. The choice of evil, by one 
who knows clearly and fully what it is, removes 
the possibility of pardon: such a choice would 
be the αἰώνιον ἁμάρτημα of which Jesus speaks in 
Mk 3*—-sin, final and irretrievable. 

On a broad view, the pre-Christian ages of 
human history, or the pre-Christian part of any 
one’s life, may be characterized as ‘times of ignor- 
ance’ (Ac 17°, 1 P 114), The meaning is not that 
the heathen know nothing ; there is a light which 
lightens every man, a law written on the heart, 
however blurred or even misleading the writing 
may have become. Dut they do not know every- 
thing, and therefore, according to NT teaching, 
their sin is pardonable, and repentance and for- 
fiveness are to be preached to them. Ignorance, 
such as it is, does not entirely exculpate; but it 
precludes final condemnation out of hand. When 
those who have lived in heathen ignorance are 
converted, their past life will not appear guilt- 
less; on the contrary, they will be ashamed and 
confounded when they look back on it; when it 
stands out before them in the light of God’s 
eternal law, and of the life of Jesus, they will 
be unable to understand how they lived as they 
did; they will condemn themselves, and humbly 
acknowledge their guilt. 
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but not innocent; yet, because of their ignorance, 
not without hope. Such guilt as theirs leaves the 
possibility of feeling in the moral nature; they 
may yet be pricked in their hearts, and repent 
and be saved. It is thus St. Paul interprets his 
own experience: ‘I was a blasphemer, etc. ; but 
1 obtained mercy, because I did it ἀγνοῶν ἐν 
ἀπιστίᾳ (1 ΤΊ 115). 

The gradual enlightenment of the Christian 
conscience, its entrance under the teaching of 
experience into fuller possession of the mind of 
Christ, has to be considered, in applying the plea 
of ignorance in extenuation of guilt. Thus to 
keep slaves might once have been done ignorantly 
—xar’ ἄγνοιαν, like the crucifixion—by a Christian ; 
now it would be a sin against the light. Each 
generation is amazed at what its fathers per- 

etrated or tolerated or did not see; to say they 
mew no better is to utter at once their excuse 
and their condemnation, for such is the connexion 
between inoral integrity and moral enlightenment 
that we feel sure they might have, and ought to 
have, known better. St. Paul not only mentions 
‘the times of ignorance,’ which God ‘winked at’ 
(Ae 1739), but indicates the genesis of that ignor- 
ance in a way which makes it itself an ominous 
feature of non-Christian life (Ro 118-28. Eph 417-19), 
In the last resort it is due to an immoral sup- 
sort and even extinction, of divine light. It 
ceeps pace with, as it is due to, a πώρωσις of the 
heart; though the two things, once initiated, are 
mutually cause and effect. Men act in the hard- 
ness of their hearts, and the light is dimmed; 
they act in the darkening light, and the capacity 
for feeling is deadened. If this process had its 
perfect work in any one, so that he had lost 
utterly the power of distinguishing good and 
evil, the result would not be the ἄγνοια which 
mitigates guilt; it would be that ignorance of 
the ‘moral universal’ which is itself a final con- 
demnation. 

The verb ἀγνοεῖν is used in He 52, and the subst. 
ἀγνοήματα in He 9’, to describe sin in the character 
of ‘sin of ignorance.’ For the OT conception 
see Nu 15, Lv 4. The main idea is that of un- 
witting error or inadvertence. For such sins a 
sacrifice was provided, more serious in proportion 
to the culpability of the offender. Thus more was 
expected—or ignorance was less of a plea—in the 
case of a priest or a ruler than in that of a private 
person. Sins of ignorance were sins, and tlierefore 
had to be expiated; but they were not high- 
handed sins, and therefore they cowld be expiated. 
They were not renunciations of the covenant, 
which could not be purged with sacrifice or offer- 
ing for ever, but had to be punished by exter- 
mination. What are commonly called ‘infirmi- 
ties’ in Christians may be said to answer now to 
‘sins of ignorance.’ ‘There is a disproportion, so 
to speak, between our nature and our calling. 
We are flesh and blood, with inherited vices per- 
haps, and it is our calling to be holy as God is 
holy. In spite of faith and vigilance the Christian 
may be overtaken in a fault. The sudden fall, 
from which the heart instantly revolts, which it 
condemns, which it deeply mourns, is the sin of 
ignorance nnder the new covenant. If we had 
only known, if we had seen at the moment how 
it grieved God, scandalized others, hurt ourselves, 
we should never have done it. This leaves pardon 
possible, and we have a High Priest, who was 
Himself compassed with infirmity (though with 
none that issued in sin), that He might be able 
to bear gently with those who sin in ignor- 
ance and go astray (réis ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις, 
He 5°). J. DENNEY. 


IGNORANCES.—This plural form is given as the 
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tr™ of dyvo in 1 Es 815, Sir 23°, and of ἀγνοήματα 
in To 3°, Sir 23751", Itisa literal rendering of the 
Greek, and can searcely be illustrated from Eng. 
secular literature, though other abstract words 
like ‘impenitences’ are found, and this plu. is quoted 
with other meanings. RV retains the form, except 
in 1 Es 8” ‘errors.’ For sins of ignorance see the 
previous article and article Sin. J. HASTINGS. 


IJON (jry).—A town in the north part of the 
mountains of Naphtali, noticed with Dan and 
Abel-beth-maacah in 1 K 15” (=2 Ch 164) as taken 
by the captains of the armies of Benhadad. It 
was captured also and depopulated by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 153), The name is thought to survive 
in the Merj ‘Ayun or ‘meadow of springs,’ a 
plateau N.W. of Dan. The most important site in 
this plateau is Zell Dibbin, immediately south of 
the Leontes ravine, which Robinson and others 
have suggested may be the site of Ijon. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP iii. 375; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 
349 ; Porter, Handbook (Index); Guérin, Galilée, ti. 280; Buhl, 
GAP (Index, 8. ‘Ijon’), C. KR. CONDER. 


IKKESH (vpy).—The father of Ira, one of David’s 
heroes, 2 § 23*6, 1 Ch 118 279, 


ILAI (oy; Βὶ Ἠλεί, A ’HX; Ilai), an Ahohite, 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 1159). In the parallel 
list (2 S 2375) the name appears as ZALMON (γοῦν ; 
B Ἑλλών, A Σελλώμ, Luc. ᾿Αλιμάν). It seems 
probable that the Chronicler has preserved the 
more correct text. Klostermann conjectures 
you or ab as the original form ; Wellhausen py : 
Thenius, however, adheres to the text of Samuel. 

J. I, STENNING. 

ILIADUN (B Eduadotdy, A’TA-, AV Eliadun), 1 Es 
558 (5 LXX).— Perhaps to be identified with 
HENADAD, Ezr 89, 


ILL.—Like ‘ evil’ (of which it is a contraction), 
‘ill’ is used in AV as adv., adj., and subst. The 
only occurrence of the subst. is Ro 13” ‘Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour’ (κακόν) Cf. 
Khem. NT Note to Mt 810 ‘It is not only dam- 
nable to doe il, but also not to doe good.’ The adj. 
was formerly, with the meaning of ‘bad,’ applied 
to persons as well as things. Thus in the Rhem. 
NT, the Note on ‘Thamar’ (Mt 13) is, ‘Christ 
abhorred not to take flesh of some that were il, as 
he chose Judas among his Apostles: let us not 
disdaine to receive our spiritual birth and sus- 
tenance of such as be not alwayes good’; and in 
the Note on the Penitent Thief (Lk 23%) occurs, 
‘Learne only not to despaire, though thon hast 
been il [= wicked] to the last moment of thy life.’ 
Again, ‘T. Adams on 1 P 1‘ says, ‘ If thy words and 
works be ill meal, thank the miller, thy heart, for 
such corrupt thoughts’; and on 15 ‘The husband 
told his wife that he had one ill quality, he was 
given to be angry without cause; she wittily re- 
plied that she would keep him from that fault, for 
she would give him cause enough.’ The adj. 
occurs in Dt 15% ‘any ill blemish’; JI 2% ‘his ill 
savour’; Jth 88 ‘ill word’; Wis 5%, Sir 297 ‘ill 
dealing’; 918 ‘ill tongue,’ 41" ‘ill name.’ The 
adv. is found in Gn 43° ‘Wherefore dealt ye so ill 
with me?’ Job 20°, Ps 106” ‘go ill’; Is 3% * be 
ill’; Jer 404 ‘seem ill’; Mic 34 ‘ they have behaved 
themselves ill in their doings’; and Wis 1810 ‘an 
ill according cry’ (ἀσύμφωνος βοή) ; as well as in the 
phrase ‘ ill-favoured,’ Gn 41° 4-19 2-21.27, for which 
see Favour, and cf. North, Plutarch, 889, ‘He 
had no further leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured 
cloke about him, the first that came to hand, and 
disguising himselfe to flie for life’; Fuller, Profane 
State, v. 3, p. 365, ‘The suspicion is increased if the 


party accused be notoriously ill-favoured ; whereas | 


deformity alone is no more argument to make her 
a Witch, then handsomenesse had been evidence 
to prove her an Harlot.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINATION.—Milton uses 
the verb to illuminate (‘ give light to,’ ‘ enlighten’) 
literally in PZ vii. 350— 

‘And made the stars, 

And set them in the firmament of heaven, 

To illuminate the earth.’ 
He has it figuratively in Sam. Agon. 1689, ‘ Though 
blind of sight . . . with inward eyes illuminated’ ; 
so T. Fuller, Holy State, iii. 12, p. 184, ‘ Of Natural] 
Fools’—‘ God may sometimes illuminate them, and 
(especially towards their death) admit them to the 
possession of some part of reason.’ It is figuratively 
that the vb. occurs in AV, Bar 4? ‘ Walk in the 
pee of the light thereof, that thou mayest 

e illuminated’; and He 10* ‘after ye were illu- 
minated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions’ 
(φωτισθέντες, ΤᾺΝ “ enlightened ἢ). 

AV has followed the Rhem. NT here, which (after Vulg.) has 
‘illuminate’ in the foll. passages in which the Gr. is φωτίζειν, 
Eph 118 39, 9 ΤΊ 120, He 64 1082, Rev 191 2123 225, having ‘lighten’ 
in the remaining places, viz. Lk 1134, Jn 19,1 Co 45, No other 
version uses the word; but in He 64 Wyc. (1380) has ‘ illumyned,’ 
1388 ‘lightned.’ It may be noted that Shaks. uses the three 
forms of the vb. ‘ illume,’ ‘illumine,’ and ‘illuminate’; Milton 
only ‘illume’ and ‘illuminate.’ 

Ilumination occurs in AV but once, Sir 254 
‘The love of the Lord passeth all things for 
illumination’ (εἰς φωτισμόν ; RV after edd. omits). 
Cf. the Rhem tr® of 2 Ti 1” ‘ But it is manifested 
now by the illumination (ἐπιφάνεια, Vulg. wllumi- 
natio) of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath de- 
stroied death, and illuminated (φωτίξειν, Vulg. 
idluminare) life and incorruption by the Gospel’; 
and the heading to Jn 9 ‘Our Lord... fore- 
telleth by this occasion the excecation of the Jewes 
(because of their wilful obstinacie) and illumina- 
tion of the Gentils who confesse their owne blind- 
nes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ILLYRICUM (Ἰλλυρικόν) was a term used in 
various senses; but in the mouth of St. Paul 
(Ro 15) it must undoubtedly be interpreted in 
its Roman sense, as denoting the Roman province 
which extended along the Adriatic from Italy and 
Pannonia on the north to the Macedonian province 
on the south. That this Roman sense was in the 
apostle’s mind is shown, not merely by his con- 
sistent practice of using geographical terms in 
the Roman sense (Zahn, Hinlettung, p. 130) and 
by the fact that it was natural and almost neces- 
sary in writing to a Roman church to follow the 
Roman usage, but also by the very form of the 
word. The Greek term was Ἰλλυρίς or Ἰλλυρία ; 
and the strict and regular Greek noun, used to 
translate the Latin I//yricum, was ᾿Ιλλυρίς (80 In 
Strabo, pp. 323, 327; while Ptolemy formally gives 
Ἰλλυρίς in the Greek version of 2Ch 16 corre- 
sponding to Illyricum in the Latin version). But 
St. Paul simply transliterates the Roman form 
into Greek as ᾿[λλυρικόν ; Ro 15! is probably the 
only passage in Greek where a noun ᾿λλυρικόν 18 
used (showing how Roman St. Paul was in his 
expression of political or geographical ideas); else- 
where Ἰλλυρικός is always an adjective. 

The conquest of Illyricum had been a very 
slow process ; a province Illyria had been formed 
as early as B.C. 167, and during the following two 
centuries all new conquests east and north-east 
of the Adriatic were incorporated in Illyricum, 
until in A.D. 10 Augustus separated Pannonia 
from it, and gave a final organization to Illyricum. 
The province was important and warlike; a large 
force of troops was required to maintain order, 
two legions, vii and xi, being stationed there 
by Augustus; and the governor was a consular 
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legatus Augusti pro pretore. 'The northern half 
of the province was called Liburnia, and the 
southern, Dalmatia (wh. see). The name Dal- 
matia, however, gradually came into use to denote 
the province as a whole; and from the Flavian 
period onwards it became the regular and usual 
term. Pliny, writing before 77, uses both terms. 
Suetonius uses Illyricum for the time of the earlier 
emperors (distinguishing Dalmatia as a part of 
the country under Augustus), while he uses both 
names for the time of Otho and of Claudius. It 
is therefore interesting to find that St. Paul in 
a later epistle (2 Ti 4°) uses the later term Dal- 
matia, and not the older term Illyricum. This 
affords no argument for a post-Pauline date. The 
name Dalmatia was coming into use during his 
lifetime ; and such changes first affect the usage 
of ordinary life before they affect the formal 
official and literary usage. If Pliny, who was 
so much affected by the expression of his authori- 
ties (who, being early, would all use the name 
lyricnni), could use the term Dalmatia before 
77, St. Paul might use it ten years earlier. In 
fact, we may from the usage of St. Paul date the 
definite change in popular Roman usage from the 
one term to the other about A.D. 57 to 67. 

In Ro 15” St. Paul says he has preached the 
gospel ‘even unto Illyricum.’ He is here stating 
the exterior limit up to which his work had ex- 
tended; and there is no reason to understand 
(contrary to Ac) that he had actually preached 
in Illyricum. The doubt whether an exterior or 
a contained limit is meant in geographical ex- 
pressions is observable in many cases, and must 
be determined by the context and by other evi- 
dence (see, for example, Cities and Lishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. p. 819 1.).Ψ W. ΔΙ. Ramsay, 


IMAGE, IMAGERY.—Image is loosely used in 
AV and RV as the tr of many different Jeb. 
words. A complete list of these words may be 
given for reference from other articles and for the 
proper interpretation of this important expression. 


1 οὖν zelem, a copy or counterpart, is translated ‘image’ by 
AV and RV in all its occurrences (Gn 126-27 bis 53 96, Nu 3352 
[on>oD ‘Dy ‘their molten images’], 18 6502.11, 2K 1118, 
2 Ch 2317, Ps 7320, Ezk 720 1617 9314, Am 626), except Ps 396 ‘vain 
shew,’ AVm ‘image,’ RVm (badly) ‘shadow.’ See next article. 

2. bpp, gemel, a regernblance or likeness, is rendered ‘image’ 
in Ezk 88. (ΑΥ̓͂ and RV); but ‘figure’ in Dt 416 and ‘idol’ in 
2 Ch 337.15, See IDOLATRY. 

3. NDA, téimtindh, similitude, is rendered ‘image’ in Job 416 
only ; elsewhere ‘likeness’ (Ex 204, Dt 423.25 68, Ps 1715), or 
‘similitude’ (Nu 128, Dt 412.15.16), RV has ‘form’ everywhere 
except Ps 1715 ‘likeness,’ m. ‘form.’ See Form. 

4. Mavi maskith, representation, picture, is translated 
variously ; Ly 261 (ΠΡ ΞΜ 728) AV ‘image of stone,’ RV ‘figured 
stone’; Nu 3352 AV ‘pictures,’ RV ‘figured stones’: Ps 737 
(πὸ navi 1924) AV ‘they have more than heart could wish,’ 


AVm ‘ they pass the thoughts of the heart,’ RVm ‘ the imagina- 
tions of their heart overflow’; Pr 1811 AV ‘conceit,’ RV 
‘imagination’; 2511 AV ‘ pictures,’ RV ‘ baskets,’ RVm ‘ filigree 
work’; Ezk 8125 AVand RY ‘imagery.’ See Picrure. 

5. ARN mazzébhdh, pillar, is translated simply ‘pillar’ by 
AV and RV in Gn 2818. 22 8118. 45. 61. 62b%s 3514-20, [3 1919; in Dt 123 
AV and RV ‘ pillar,’ RVm ‘ obelisk’; in Ezk 2611 AV “ garrison,’ 
RY ‘ pillar,’ R¥m ‘ obelisk’; elsewhere AV has ‘imace’ with 
‘statue’ or‘ standing image’ in marg., RV always ‘ pillar’ with 
‘obelisk’ in marg. (Ex 2374 244 3413, Ly 261 [AV ‘standing 
image’}, Dt 75 {AVm ‘statue or pillar’) 1622, 1 K 1423, 2K 32 
1926. 27 1710 1842314, 2 Ch 143 311, Jer 4318, Hos 34 101-2, Mic 518 
{AV ‘standing image’]). See PILLAR. 

6. ΓΞ ΠῚ only in plu. D390 hanundnim, pillars for sun-wor- 
ship. AV translates by ‘images’in Ly 2680; by ‘images’ with 
marg. ‘sun images’ in 2 Ch 145 344, Is 178 279, Ezk 64.6; and by 
“idols’ in 2 Oh 347; RV always ‘sun-images.’ See IDOLATRY 
and Sun. 

7. BO IA, only plu., térdphim, is always simply transliterated 
in RV ‘teraphim.’ AV has ‘teraphim’ in Jg 175 1814.17.18. 20, 
Hos 34; but ‘images’in Gn 8119 (m. ‘ teraphim’) 3124.35, 2 K 
2823 (m. ‘teraphim’), Ezk 212! (m. ‘teraphim’), with the sing. 
‘image’ in 1 ΚΙ 1913.16: ‘idolatry’ in 1 81523: and ‘idols’ with 
marg. ‘teraphims’ in Zec 102, See Teraruut. 


8, [A¥¥] only in plu. ΞΕ: ‘dzabdim, is translated ‘idols’ 
almost everywhere by both AV and ΒΥ (18 319, 1Ch 109, 
2Ch 2418, Ps 10686. 83 1154 13515, 15. 1011 461, Hos 417 84 132 148, 
Mic 17, Zce 132); but both give ‘images’ in 28 521, and RV 
gives ‘images’ though AV has ‘idols’ in Jer 502, See IpoLatry, 

9. [ aba] only in plu. ΟΡ or pra gillalim, a distinctive 
word, properly ‘idol blocks,’ or such term of disparagement, in 
Ezk thirty-nine times ; elsewhere only nine times (Ly 2629, Dt 2917, 
1 Καὶ 1512 2126, 2 Καὶ 1712 2111. 21 93%4, Jer 502), It is trd ‘idols’ in AV 
and RV everywhere except Jer 502in AV ‘images.’ See IDOLATRY. 

10. raps ’élil, worthlessness, is often applied in derision to 
foreign gods. Its translation (when plu.) is usually ‘idols’ in 
both AV and RV, Ly 194 (RVm ‘ things of nought’) 261, 1 Ch 1628 
(ἄντα ‘things of nought )s Ps 965(RVm ‘things of nought’) 
977, Ig 28. 18. 20 dés 1910. 11 191.3 317 bis, Ezk 301%, Hab 218, In Jer 
1414 both versions give ‘a thing of nought’; in Job 134 réph’é 
*élil is in both ‘ physicians of no value’; while in Zee 111] hot 
76% ha’elil is translated in AV *Woe to the idol shepherd’ 
(where ‘idol’ isapparently used as an adj.), in RV ‘ Woe to the 
worthless shepherd.’ See Gop, [DoLATRY. 

11. bpp pesel (from Sop to carve) is translated ‘ graven image’ 


by RV everywhere (Ex 204, Lv 261, Dt 416. 23. 25 58 9715, Jo 173.4 
1814. 17. 18. 20.30.31, 2K 217, 2 Ch 337, Ps 977, Is 4919.20 4917 
449. 10.15.17 4520 485, Jer 1014. 5117, Nah 114, Hab 218), AV has 
‘carved image’ in Jg 1818, 2 Ch 337; elsewhere it agrees with 


12. [dps] from same root, only in plu. Ὁ péesilim, is also 
translated by RV ‘graven images’ in all its occurrences (Dt 
75. 29 128, 2 IX 1741, 2 Oh 3319.22 343.4.7, Ps 7893, Is 1010 219 3022 
428, Jer 819 5038 5147.52, Hos 112, Mic 17 51%), except Jg 319. 28 
where both versions have ‘quarries’ in text, with ‘ graven 
images’ in margin. AV gives ‘carved images’ in 2 Oh 3322 
343.4; elsewhere as RV. 

13. ADD massékdéh, lit. ‘a pouring out,’ is used of molten 
metal, and (with the word for ‘calf’ added) of a ‘molten calf' 
in Ex 3248, Dt 916, Neh 918; or ‘molten gods’ Ex 3417, Ly 194 
(with word for ‘gods’); but generally it stands alone and is 
translated ‘molten image’ (Nu 3392 [Heb. here adds zelem|, 
Dt 912 2715, Jg 173.4 1814.17.18, 1 K 149, 2 K 1716, 2 Ch 282 343. 4, 
Ps 10619, Is 3022 4217, Hos 132, Nah 114, Hab 918), In Is 301 the 
words Maa qb1> are rendered in AV and KV ‘that cover with a 
covering’; in RVm ‘ weave a web or pour out a drink-offering 
or make a league.’ 

14, 9D} négek, or 7D} nesek, from the same root as the last, is 
the word for a " drink-offering,’ and is so translated by AV and 
RV in all its occurrences, except Is 4129 485, Jer 1014 5117 where 
both versions have ‘molten image,’ and Nu 47 wherej039 nivp 
is rendered in AV ‘covers to cover withal,’ in RV ‘cups to pour 
out withal.’ 


In the Apocr. ‘image’ occurs in the followin 
places: 2 Es 5% 8 (both wmago), Wis 253 7% 1338-16 
1415 (all εἰκών), 1417 (ἐμφανῇ εἰκόνα, AV ‘an express 
image,’ RV ‘avisible image’), 154 (εἶδος, RV “ form’), 
155 (εἰκών), 15 (γλυπτά, EV ‘graven images’), 172 
(εἰκών) ; 1 Mac 3® (εἴδωλον, RV ‘idol’), 5° (γλυπτά, 
EV ‘carved images’); 2 Mac 2? (ἀγάλματα, EV 
‘ images’), 

In NT χαρακτήρ is translated ‘express image’ in 
He 1° (χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, ‘the express 
image of his person,’ RV ‘the very image of his 
substance,’ RVm ‘the impress of his substance’; it 
is the only occurrence in NT of χαρακτήρ, which 
gives us our word ‘character’). Elsewhere iniage 
is always εἰκών, and that Gr. word is always so 
translated in both versions. 

Imagery occurs twice: Ezk 8” ‘Son of man, 
hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in the dark, every man in the chambers 
of his imagery ?’ (imp -ina, RV ‘in his chambers 
of imagery’); and Sir 38” ‘give themselves to 
counterfeit imagery’ (εἰς ὁμοιῶσαι fwypadlay, RV 
‘to preserve likeness in his portraiture’). In the 
Prol. to Deut. Tindale uses the word in the sense 
of images or idols, ‘ And to beware ether of makynge 
imagerye or of bowinge them selves unto images.’ 
Sir I’. Elyot is very near the use in Sir when he 
says (The Governour, ii. 403), ‘It is written that the 
creat kynge Alexander on a tyme beinge (as it 
hapned) unoccupyed, came to the shoppe of 
Apelles, the excellent paynter, and standyng b 
hym whyles he paynted, the kynge raisoned wit 
hym of lines, adumbrations, proportions, or other 
like thinges pertainyng to imagery, whiche the 
paynter a litle whyles sufferynge, at the last said 


ito the kynge with the countenance all smylyng, 
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Seest thou, noble prince, howe the boye that 
gryndeth my colours dothe laughe the to scorne ?’ 
Bp. Atterbury uses the word in the same sense as 
Ezk, ‘It might be a mere dream which he saw ; 
the imagery of a melancholick fancy.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

IMAGE.—About ascore of Heb. words are ren- 
dered in AV ‘idol’ or ‘image.’ See preceding art. 
and IpoLATEY. ‘The terms reserved for the ex- 
pression which in Christian doctrine (to which the 
present art. is confined) represents ‘image’ or ‘ like- 
ness, are a7¥ and mp3, to which correspond εἰκών 
and ὁμοίωσις ἴῃ the NT. For the latter Heb. word 
the LX-X once at least uses ἰδέα (Gn 58). οὖν some- 
times (Dn 3) signifies an aspect or expression of 
countenance. In biblical Greek κατ᾽ εἰκόνα is some- 
times used adverbially=‘ after the manner of,’ as 
e.g. Hos 13? κατ᾽ εἰκόνα εἰδώλων, ‘after the fashion 
of idols.” Wis 13% εἰκόνι ἀνθρώπου, ‘in the manner 
of a man.’ 

There are two main biblical doctrines which 
find expression under these terms, viz. that of 
(1) man as made in the image of God, and (2) that 
of Christ the Son, as the image of the Father, or 
of the invisible God. 

I. The passages in which this view of man is 
expressly stated are: Gn 175-27 51-3 96 1 Co 11%, 
Col 3, Ja 3°. To these should be added Ps 8, 
which, though not containing the phrase ‘image 
of God,’ is a poetical replica of the creation- 
narrative of Gn 1 as far as it refers to man. St. 
Paul’s address at Athens is another passage where 
the idea of ‘likeness’ between man and his 
Maker is fully implied, though the word is not 
used. A quite factitious importance has been 
attached to the difference between οὖν and mp7 in 
the primal passage. There is really no difference. 
At the utmost, it is that between an original or 
pattern and that which is framed according to 
the pattern. The double expression in Gn 1” and 
5? is simply intended to strengthen the idea. The 
divine image which man bears is one corresponding 
to the Original. 

This grand assertion is the distinctive feature of 
the Bible doctrine concerning man. It distin- 
guishes the revealed teaching about him from 
all ethnic or naturalistic views, and is the real 
foundation of all our ideas about the dignity of 
man. Although thus definite and significant, 
however, the phrase is not explicit. Large place 
is left for discussion as to whether this definition 
refers to something in man’s own nature or mainly 
to his relations: and among these whether to his 
aspect towards the other creatures or his relation 
to God. This is why the doctrine of the Divine 
Image in man has been a topic so fruitful of dif- 
ferences in theology. for eal the theological 
bent was to make the image Dei distinetive of 
man unfallen. In the loss of the image by sin lay 
man’s need of redemption. ‘What we lost in 
Adam,’ says Irenzus, ‘to wit, the divine image 
and similitude, that we receive again in Christ 
Jesus.’ But later on, it was seen that this was too 
sweeping. ‘Then set in the tendency to expound 
the idea in a double sense. The cruder form of 
this was the Romish, as expressed by Bellarmin— 
that by the Fall man lost the ‘likeness’ of God, 
though he retained the ‘image.’ But Protestants 
held a not dissimilar view, viz. that the image had 
two meanings. In one sense it is essential to 
man’s nature, and in this sense consists of his 
intellectual powers, his liberty of will, and his 
superiority among the creatures,—features which 
can never be wholly lost, but remain with man 
though fallen. In the other sense it includes 
those ornaments or complements of the idea— 
immortality, grace, holiness, righteousness—which 
were defaced or blotted out by man’s transgres- 


sion. One point of unity and consistency with 
Scripture holds fast amid these variations of view. 
For it is certain that in the passages cited above 
the divine image is recognized as existing in man 
fallen as well as unfallen. Among recent evan- 
gelical divines of a philosophical cast the tendency 
has been to return to the position of the early 
Eastern Church, and place the image inainly in 
that which distinguishes man among created 
beings, rather than in that which marks off the 
unfallen from the fallen condition. The Greek 
Christian Fathers did define it as something rather 
metaphysical than ethical. But to place the image 
mainly in the possession of ‘Spirit’ and ‘Free 
Will’ is to overlook the moral and religious 
elements essential to man’s nature. Man in his 
ideal isa ‘spirit’ and ‘will’ under the dominion 
of conscience, developed freely no doubt, but in 
subjection and obedience to God. That this 
biblical notion of the divine image is a pro- 
foundly simple and consistent one, is made clear 
by the NT passages which speak of its renewal 
in grace (Col 810, cf. Eph 433), where the moral 
elements are prominent and supreme. But they 
cannot be mead oa defining what the divine image 
was in man at the first, for they treat expressly of 
the ‘new man.’ The unity and simplicity of the 
idea are conserved, if we note that this description 
of the ‘new man’ presupposes corresponding out- 
lines in the first man which were broken off by 
sin, and are for the first time fully realized in man 
redeemed and renewed. 

Another suggestive point in the discussion comes 
out of the question, long debated, whether the 
divine image in man was a gift of grace added 
to his nature, ὁ.6. was in a sense something 
‘supernatural,’ or was wholly natural and con- 
created from the first, as Protestants have always 
maintained. The real point in dispute is much 
confused and hidden. The medieval view is really 
one of dualism or divergence in man’s nature. It 
splits his life into two. It accentuates the dis- 
tinction between nature and grace, between things 
secular and sacred ; whereas the true view is that 
of an original unity in the creature made after 
God’s image, and a harmonious development of the 
human and divine clements in him. For there is 
a truth in the medizval idea of a ‘supernatural 
gift of righteousness’ to man, though it was 
crudely expressed. JTuman nature only attains 
its ideal when cultivated by divine grace. The 
nature of man is incomplete without its Godward 
development, and this can take place successfull 
only through grace. For it is essential to man’s 
highest to be not left to himself. Mere human 
nature or ‘unassisted reason,’ as the phrase goes, 
is a coutradiction of the Bible idea of man. That 
idea is that human nature rightly and fully 
developed manifests the divinc, and is a reflec- 
tion of what it has received of God. 

ΤΠ. That Christ is ‘the Image of the Father’ 
belongs to the doctrine of the Saviour’s pre- 
existent Godhead as taught in the NT. It is 
one of the ways in which that truth is set forth, 
The precisely relevant passages are 2 Co 4’, Col 
135-7) He 15:3. The idea is not restricted to the 
term εἰκών which occurs in the first two citations, 
but is also expressed by two kindred phrases in 
He 1° ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης, ‘the effulgence of his 
glory,’ and χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, ‘the very 
image of his substance.’ It will be noted from the 
context of all these passages that the terms are 
used not so much of the incarnate Redeemer as of 
the eternal Son. No doubt, according to the 
teaching of Jesus and that of all His apostles, 
the ‘ Christ come in the flesh’ is for us the mirror 
and reflection of God. ‘He that hath seen me,’ 
says Jesus, ‘hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14°), This 
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is the prominent and prevailing sense of the 
Christian doctrine that Christ is the Revelation 
or Image of God. This is the central teaching of 
the Inearnation. But in the few places where the 
word ‘image’ or its equivalents is used in this 
eonnexion by the writers of the NT Epistles, it is 
employed in support of a special doctrine of Christ’s 
essential divine personality. In this respect it 
stands on the same plane as the title ὁ vids, ‘ the 
Son,’ used so widely throughout the NT writings, 
and ὁ λόγος in the Johannine passages. 

Notice (1) that in the Hebrews passage, where 
Christ as υἱός is the subject of the assertion, the 
other terms supplement and complete the idea of 
His divine Sonship. To say that He who is the 
Son is the ‘effulgence of God’s glory’ and ‘the 
very image or impress of his substance,’ is not 
only to reassert the Sonship, but to add to it the 
idea of ‘likeness.’ It athrms community of nature 
with the Father in the same way as when He is 
ealled ‘the Son of God.’ It thus strengthens the 
expression of Christ’s place in the Godhead by 
affirming at onee His likeness to God and yet His 
personal distinctness, for how ean any one be 
spoken of as ‘ the image’ of himself? 

Further, note (2) how this term ‘image’ as used 
of the pre-existent Christ, echoes, like ὁ λόγος, a 
form of older or pre-Christian speech. Εἰκών 
and ἀπαύγασμα are both applied to the ‘ Wisdom’ 
of Old Testament literature, eg. in Wis 7% 
‘For she is the “brightness” of the everlasting 
light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, 
and the “image” of his goodness.’ Xapaxrjp is 
applied by Philo to the Logos; so also εἰκών, as 
where he says the Logos is εἰκὼν δι οὗ ὁ κόσμος 
ἐδημιουργεῖτος It is probable, therefore, that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, the writer ‘to the 
Hebrews,’ and St. Paul were all drawing on 
ancient terms, eommon to the Jewish Alexandrian 
sehools, whieh had been applied in pre-Christian 
thought to a personified divine attribute. The 
NT writers are in these passages rescuing these 
terms to describe their Master’s Person and glory. 
Judaizing Gnosticism had employed some of these 
expressions to uphold the doctrine of a graduated 
hierarehy of divine manifestation, more especially 
that of a secondary or representative divine being 
alongside of the supreme and invisible God,—a 
notion whieh, when applied to the Person of 
Christ, beeame afterwards the Arian heresy. 
The apostolie writers apply these terms ὁ λόγος, 
ἡ εἰκών, and the like, to their Lord in a way fitted 
to bring out what is true in them and to repudiate 
what is false ;—conspicuously, so as to repel the 
notion of inferiority in the second member of the 
divine Trinity. 

Note (3) how this is clenched by the fact that in 
the eontext of the three passages Jn 11-8, Col 145°", 
and He 1*8 the special funetion of creating and 
upholding the universe is ascribed to Christ under 

is titles of Word, Image, and Son respectively. 
The kind of Creatorship so predicated of Him is 
not that of a mere instrument or artificer in the 
formation of the world, but that of One ‘by whom, 
in whom, and for whom’ all things are made, and 
through whom they subsist. ‘his implies the 
assertion of His true and absolute Godhead. It 
was evidently meant so to do. For there is no 
more direct and successful method of affirming 
that Christ is God than to aseribe to Him the 
making and governing of all things in the supreme 
form which the ascription takes in these passages. 

Something remains to be said of a possible con- 
nexion between these two facts noted by biblical 
theology, viz. that ‘man is made in the divine 
image,’ and that ‘ Christ is,’ in the supreme sense, 
‘the Image of God.’ The older dogmatie was 
wont to distinguish the two, by saying that the 
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divine image in man was accidentalis compared 
with that Godlikeness which belonged to the 
eternal Son as Imago substantialis. But what 
Seripture teaches of their eonnexion can be briefly 
stated, It has two distinct lines—one referring to 
the original creation of man, the other to his 
redemption. 

Man is represented in Scripture as the crown or 
goal of that earthly creation of which the Eternal 
Word is the Author. He who is the ‘Image of 
the Invisible God’ is also declared to be the 
‘Firstborn or First-begotten of all ercation’ (Col 
15), ze. the absolute heir and sovereign Lord of 
all things. There is thus a propriety in hold- 
ing man to be a copy of the Logos. But there is 
no express Seripture for the assertion that man 
was created in the likeness of the eternal Son. 
On the eoutrary, itis always the image or likeness 
of God that is spoken of in tliis connexion. No 
doubt, it is implied that the Logos or Image of 
God is He ‘in whom and for whom’ man was 
created. But it would be a misreading of these 
passages to take them as affirming that man was 
created after the likeness of the Son, and not of 
the Father or of the Holy Spirit. Everywhere 
Scripture represents man as created after the 
image of the Elohim, or of the Godhead. Man 
is sald to be ‘the image and glory of God,’ not of 
Christ alone. 

Ou the other hand, when the new ereation of 
man is referred to, the NT is explicit in asserting 
that Christ is the pretotype of the redeemed or 
renewed humanity. The ‘divine image’ is re- 
stored in those who are predestinate to be ‘eon- 
formed to the image of his Son.’ We are 
‘renewed in the spirit of our mind’ only as we 
put on ‘the new man—renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him’ (Col 3”), 
—a new creation in whieh ‘Christ is all in all’ 
(Col 3"). Likeness to His Image is only to be 
conipleted when the redeemed shall see their Re- 
deemer as He is (1 Jn 3°). The likeness shall 
then extend even to the outward form. ‘ He shall 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory’ (Ph 37} 
RV); ‘Aswe have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly’ 
(1 Co 15%), 

All this is explicit and elear. There has long 
been a desire and tendeney among theological) 
thinkers to complete the connexion of the two 
statements. It looks extremely probable to infer 
that man must have been created from the first 
in the image of Him who was afterwards to be 
incarnate for man’s redemption, and who in re- 
deeming men eonforms them to His own likeness. 
It is a tempting and perhaps innocent specula- 
tion, but not an ascertainment of biblical theology. 

LITERATURE.—Seb. Schmidt, De Imagine Dei in Homine 
ante Lapsum, 1659; Bp. George Bull, State ef Bfan Ucsore the 
fall (Works, vol. ii., Oxford edition, 1846); Keerl, Der dfensch 
das Ebenbild Gottes, 1863; Grinfteld, The Image and Likeness 
of God in Man (Lond. 1837); Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of 
Man, 2nd ed. 1895; Cremer, art. ‘ Ebenbild Gottes’ in PARES; 
Driver, Sermons on Old Test. 1181. J. LAIDLAW: 


IMAGINE, IMAGINATION.—The verb to ‘ima- 
gine’ has always in AV the obsolete meaning ofpur- 
pose, scheme, contrive. Thus Gn 116‘ Nothing will 
be restrained from them which they have imagined 
to do’ Qt, RV ‘they purpose’); Zec 710 “Τοῦ none 
of you imagine evil against his brother in your 
heart’ (ia¢rmby, Amer. RV ‘devise’). Cf. Elyot, 
The Governour, ii. 74, ‘It was reported to the 
noble emperour Oetavins Augustus that Lucius 
Cinna, which was susters sonne to the great 
Pompei, had imagined his dethe’; and ‘Tindale, 
Notes to Deut., ‘ Zamzumims, a kinde of geauntes 
and significth myschevous or that be all waye 
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imagininge.’ RV generally retains ‘imagine,’ but 
Amer. RV prefers ‘think’ in Job 6%, ‘ meditate’ 
in Ps 2! 3812, and ‘devise’ in Ps 10? 21" 1402, Pr 
12%, Hos 75, Nah 19" 11, Zee 7° 827, 

Imagination has always the sense of evil purpose, 
contrivance. This is so even in Ro 15) * became 
vain in their imaginations,’ where the Gr. is διαλο- 
γισμός, more consistently tr? ‘reasoning’ in RV; 
and in 2 Co 10° ‘ casting down imaginations,’ where 
the Gr. is λογισμός, and AVm RVm give ‘ reason- 
ings’; in the only other occurrence in NT of this 
Gr. word (Ro 2.5) AV and RV have ‘thoughts,’ 
RVm ‘reasonings.’ But ‘reasoning’ is plainly too 
colourless, the evil intent in the Gr. words here 
being lost. For ‘imagination’ in the sense of 
nuschievous intention, cf. Is 55’ Cov. ‘ Let the un- 
godly man forsake his wayes, and the unrightuous 
his ymaginacions, and turne agayne unto the 
LoRDE.’ Tindale uses the word in the sense of a 
visible representation of a thought, Nu 33 ‘Se 
that ye dryve out all the inhabiters of the londe 
before you, and destroy their Ymaginacions and 
all their Ymages of Metall.’ The Heb. subst. 
shéririth expresses firmness in a bad cause, and is 
niistranslated by ‘imagination’ in AV: RV gives 
‘stubbornness’ in all its occurrences (Dt 2019. Ps 
81, Jer 3!” 774 013. 118 13% 1613 1812 2317). 

J. HASTINGS, 

IMALCUE, AV Simalcne (Σινμαλκονή A, ᾿Ιμαλκουέ 
SV, Hiuadkoval; Simalehue, Emalchuel, also Mal- 
chus), 1 Mac 11°°.—An Arab prince to whom Alex- 
ander Balas entrusted lis youthful son Antiochus. 
After the death of Alexander, in B.C. 145, Imalcue 
reluctantly gave up the boy to Tryphon, who 

laced him on the throne of Syria as Antiochus VI. 
In opposition to Demetrius τ᾿. Nikator (1 Mac 
118-53; Jos. Ant, Xu. v. 1; Diodorus in Miiller’s 
frag. Hist. Gree. ii. p. xviin. 21). Elsewhere Dio- 
dorus (op. cit. ἃ. 20) names Diocles, prince of Abze 
in Arabia, as the guardian of the young (νήπιος) 
Antiochus. Josephus and the Syriac give the 
name as Malchus, Diodorus as Jamblichus, both 
representing the Heb. 1272, a name which appears 
on Palmyrene inscriptions. Cf. Speaker’s Comm. 
and Zéckler, ad loc.; also Schiirer, HJP I. i. 247. 

H. A. WHITE. 

IMLA (xbo: 2 Ch 187-8=IMLAH [adn], 1 K 22% 9; 
perhaps ‘lie is full,’ and so ‘fulness,’ the first form 
of the name being etymologically the more cor- 
rect).—The father of Micaiah, a prophet of J” 
in the days of Ahab. C. ir BURNEY. 


IMMANUEL (5y332y, ᾿Ἑμμανονήλ, ‘God is with us,’ 
or, as others, ‘God with us’).—The name of a child 
whose birth was predicted by Isaiah, and who was 
to be a sign from God to Ahaz during the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war (Is 7). The name does not occur 
again in Scripture ; and much difference of opinion 
has prevailed on the question wherein the point of 
the sign lay, whether in the person of Immanuel 
himself, or in the meaning of his name, or in the 
time of his birth, or in the conditions of his life, 
or in several of these things together. Other 
things in the prophecy are also obscure. The 
mother of Immanuel is described as the ‘almah 
(LXX ἡ παρθένος), a term which means merel 
‘young woman’ (cf. the mase. 1S 1758 20°), though 
in usage it appears said only of unmarried persons. 
Even if the more technical word for ‘ virgin’ (77:3) 
had been employed, the term might have described 
the young woman merely at the moment when the 
ἘΠῚ et spoke; the idea of a virgin conception and 

irth could have been expressed without ambiguity 
only by a circumlocution. The force of the art. 
(ποῦν) may also be variously understood. Some 
take the art. as generic, referring to the class of 
persons called ‘almah (Ec 7%), in which case the 
meaning would be that any or many of this class 


would exemplify the prediction, calling their chil- 
dren Immanuel. But perhaps the ‘almah becomes 
definite to the prophet’s mind just from the cir- 
cumstances connected with her and the part she 
performs (28 17”). There is nothing in the pas- 
sage to suggest that the ‘almah is of mean birth 
or estate; but the generality of the term is un- 
favourable to the idea that the wife of the prophet 
—called ‘the prophetess’ 8’—or the wife of king 
Ahaz is meant. Neither is there anything in the 
passage to suggest that the ‘almah is a personifica- 
tion of the house of David or the people of Judah. 

The prophecy is to be explained partly from the 
historical circumstances, partly from the circle of 
thoughts which had filled the prophet’s mind from 
the beginning (chs, 1-6), and in the light of which 
he interpreted the circumstances, and partly from 
ideas regarding the liouse of David that had long 
formed part of the national faith. It cannot be 
altogether without significance that it is ‘the 
house of David’ that is addressed and spoken of 
throughout the chapter. 

The historical circumstances were these: In the 
days of Ahaz the kings of Syria and Ephraim 
formed an alliance and made war on Judah. The 
object of the allies was possibly to compel Judah 
to enter into a confederacy against Assyria, and 
not improbably Egypt had its hand in the game 
(778). Ahaz being reluctant, the allies resolved to 
dethrone the house of David and set a tool of 
their own upon the throne of Judah. Amidst the 
terror inspired by the alliance (77), the prophet 
was bidden go to meet the king and say to him 
in regard to the purpose of the allies, ‘It shall 
not stand.’ He ached the solemn warning that 
faith in J” was the condition of deliverance. 
Shortly after, the prophet offered the corrobora- 
tion of any sign which the king might ask. This 
offer Ahaz rejected, putting it away under the 

retext that he would not put God to the proof. 

oused to passion by the king’s unbelief or ob- 
stinacy, the prophet exclaimed, ‘Is it too small 
a thing for you to weary men, that ye weary my 
God also? ‘Therefore tle Lord himself shall give 
you a sign.’ 

The subject may be approached by asking: Of 
what is Immanuel the sign or corroboration ? 

1, Some answer, of the promise, ‘It shall not 
stand ’—of the failure of the northern coalition, 
and of the deliverance of Judah from Ephraim 
and Syria. In this case the sign lies partly in 
the meaning of the name Immanuel, ‘ God is with 
us,’ and partly in the time of his birth. His 
mother and he are no persons in particular—they 
are any young woman and her son. By the time 
young women conceive and bear sons they will be 
calling their children ‘God is with us,’ in token 
of Judah’s deliverance from Syria and Ephraim: 
‘Before the child shall know to reject evil and 
choose good, the land before whose two kings thou 
fearest shall be depopulated,’ v.¥* (Duhm). This 
interpretation is simple, but difficult to accept. 
(1) It requires the excision of νυ. , For, who- 
ever Immanuel and his mother be, they are 
Judzeans, and when it is said that the child shall 
eat thick milk and honey (v.#), it is implied that 
Judah sliall be reduced by war to a pasture land 
no more cultivated (v.74#-)—a thing in direct con- 
tradiction to the supposed meaning of the sign. 
(2) The sign becomes virtually a duplicate of that 
of Mahershalal (84), for though Assyria is not 
named as the destroyer of Syria and Ephraim in 
76, it is admittedly in the prophet’s mind. A 
duplication of the same sign is highly improbable. 
(3) Is it probable or possible that Isaiah should 
conceive Judsean mothers expressing their thank- 
fulness for deliverance from Ephraim and Syria 
by using the name Immanuel? He has himself 
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the utmost contempt for the northern alliance 
(7). The danger does not seem to him to lie 
there (8). Further, that which will make the 
northern alliance abortive is the Assyrian invasion, 
but everywhere in the passage he assumes that 
the Assyrian will devastate Judah also (7!* 30 87 8), 
The Assyrian invasion will extend over Israel and 
Judah in common. Immanuel cannot be a sign 
of deliverance from Ephraim and Syria, for the 
deliverance will be effected only through a cala- 
mity infinitely greater. (4) Though the sign first 
offered to Ahaz was to be a token of deliverance 
from the allies (7! 153), the change of tone on the 
prophet’s part suggests that the sign now given 
will be of a different sort. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the sign must be something which 
Ahaz could see, in corroboration of something else. 
The sign may be just the coming fact, or some aspect 
of it, as it was said to Moses, ‘And this is the 
sign to thee that I have sent thee: when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain’ (Ex 83:12, cf. Is 3739), 

2. Some regard the sign as lying partly in the 
meaning of the name Immanuel, and partly in 
the circumstances of his birth and life; that is, 
the sign is twofold, first, of deliverance from the 
northern coalition (Immanuel), and second, of the 
Assyrian devastation of Judah (‘milk and honey 
shall he eat,’ vv. 17, But, as before, against this 
is the utter uselessness of giving Ahaz a sign of 
deliverance from the allies when that deliverance 
is effected only by the complete desolation of his 
own country at the same time. 

3. It is therefore probable that the sign is of 
larger significance. Several things must be taken 
into account. First, that which others would call 
a national crisis, the prophets, and particularly 
Isaiah, consider a religious crisis. His statement 
to Ahaz, ‘if ye do not belicve ye shall not be 
established’ (v.°), is not the enunciation of a 
commonplace. It is the central thought of his 
prophetic life (6° and often). And this faith is 
wanting both in prince and people (7! 1% 8568.) 
Sancndly, throughout this interview the prophet’s 
Iaind is in a state of extreme exaltation, as his 
offer to Ahaz of a sign anywhere in all the universe 
of things shows. And this cxaltation is intensified 
bY the king’s rejection of the sign offered him— 
‘Will ye weary my God also’? (7). The sign 
now given will not be a favourable one forced 
upon Ahaz, but one of a wider kind. The prophet, 
casts his eye forward over tlie whole destiny of 
the kingdom of J”. He secs his conceptions of 
this destiny about to take shape in history. The 
conditions and the instruments of fulfilling what 
he had from the beginning foreseen to be inevit- 
able are now present. A great judgment shall 
sweep over the land, ‘the Lord will bring on thee 
days that have not been since Ephraim departed 
from Judah’ (v.!”); ‘milk and honey shall every 
one eat that is left in the land’ (v.*"). The 
country shall be reduced to a pasture land, whose 
scanty inhabitants shall live on milk and wild 
honey, But this is not the end; a remnant shall 
turn; amidst the desolation and behind it there 
will be those who say, ‘God is with us.’* The 
sign has no reference to Syria and Ephraim; it 
refers to the destiny of the people, though, of 


* Whether it can also he said through the, desolation, 7.e. 
hy its discipline, will depend on whether ἜΣ) (v.15) is to he 
rendered ‘that he may know'(AV) or ‘when he knows’ (RY), 
and on whether ‘to reject evil and choose good’ be a moral 
act. To dispose of the sense ‘that he may know’ hy saying 
that eating milk and honey will hardly ‘promote the formation 
of ethical character,’ is to use ἃ pleasantry which misses the 
point, Eating milk and honey is a token and synonym of deso- 
lation and hardship, and it is the teaching of all the prophets 
from Hosea downward that it is just through the discipline 
of such things that the people shall he hrought to a right 
ethical mind. 
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course, to the prophet’s mind or his vision this 
destiny had two steps—the Assyrian devastation, 
and the repentance and salvation that would follow 
it. This view is supported by the fact that where 
Immanuel is mentioned again it is in connexion 
with the Assyrian invasion (8810), But does not 
this interpretation require the omission of v.16 
‘Before the child know to reject evil and choose 
good, the land shall be depopulated, before whose 
two kings thou art in terror’? (so Budde). Even 
if this should be the case, we must choose that 
side on which there appears to lie the greater 
probability. The chapter and the succeeding ones 
have not escaped interpolation. V.1° might be 
due to the same hand that inserted the words 
‘within sixty-five years Ephraim shall be broken 
that it be not a people’ (ν.8, cf. 87). The verse 
in its present form cannot be read along with v.!’, 
Perhaps, however, it might be sufficient to omit 
the last words of the verse, ‘before whose two 
kings thou art in terror.’ With this omission 
‘the land’ would be Judah as in 6", and the 
whole passage v.“4% have reference to the desola- 
tion of Judah. It is certainly very improbable 
that Isaiah should have spoken of Syria and Israel 
as a single ‘land,’ though a reader might have so 
understood the word and helped out the sense by 
the gloss ‘ before whose two kings,’ etc.* 

This view still leaves room for diflerent inter- 
pretations of Immanuel. The‘almas and her son 
might be considered merely examples of something 
general, in which case Immanuel would represent 
the new generation rising up after the desolation 
(v.), the ‘holy seed’ of 61% (cf. the change of mind 
described in 87/*), The force of the sign to Ahaz 
would lie in the threat of invasion and the de- 
struction of the order of things now existing of 
which he and his house was a great part, though 
the prophet’s own interest would be chiefly in that 
which was to follow this, the new faith in J”, ex- 
pressed in the words ‘ God is with us.’ He himself 
and his children, not by their names, but by their 
faith amidst the darkness already as good as fallen 
on the nation, are a ‘sign’ of this future faith of 
the people (8'%!8), There are some things, how- 
ever, which rather suggest a more precise meaning 
for Immanuel. (1) The whole passage relates to 
the ‘house of David.’ It was the design of the 
allies to dethrone this house, a purpose which could 
not but awaken wider thoughts in the prophet’s 
mind. As represented in Ahaz this house had 
pronounced judgment on itself (7°), and with 
his assured conviction of the imminent destruction 
of the nation the prophet cannot have helped fore- 
casting also the fate of the royal family. If, as is 
likely, the prophecies, chs. 9. 11, belong to this 

eriod, they show that he contemplated its down- 
fall (111). (2) The words ‘thy land, O Immanuel’ 
(88) suggest that Immanuel, in the prophet’s mind, 
is an individual person, to whom the land in some 
way belongs. (8) The general line of the prophet’s 
thoughts at this time may be fairly appealed to. 
In 911 the ‘child born’ is certainly a member of 
the house of David, and he is there introduced in 
such a matter of course way as to suggest that he 
had been already referred to and was known. 
Such a reference could only be found in ch. 7. (4) 
The names given to the child in ch. 9 may all be 
summed up in the name Immanuel, of which they 
are an τα ἀκ ἢ These considerations may suggest 
that Immanuel is identical with the child of ch. 9 
and the ‘shoot’ of ch. 11. If so, the sign does not 
lie in the meaning of the word Immanuel, but in 
the person who was the cmbodiment of the mean- 


* This reading of v.16 was suggested in Hapos. Times, 1894. 
The same idea has occurred to others, e.g, Buhl, Tesaja oversat 
og fortolket, Kjoh. 1894; Kittel, ‘ Jesaja’ (Hxeg. Handb.6), Leip. 
1898). 
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ing, and who was ‘called’ Immanuel because he 
was Immanuel. 

If Immanuel be an individual person of this 
significanee, the question of the ‘almah perhaps 
rises in importance. The art. ‘the’ ‘almah would 
be easiest explained if in some previous prophecy 
she had been already mentioned. But the assump- 
tion of such prophecies may not be held admissible. 
The passage Mic 5° ‘until the time that she (or, 
one) that travaileth hath brought forth’ alludes 
to the prophecy of Isaiah. The authenticity of the 
passage has been doubted, though, of course, not 
everything which has been doubted is doubtful. Ii 
the passage belonged to Mic, it would show how the 
prophecy of Is was read perhaps 20 or 30 years after 
it was spoken. It was held to refer to the Messiah, 
and to be still awaiting fulflment ; and, what is of 
interest in regard to the way prophecy was inter- 
preted in those days, Isaiah’s apparent expecta- 
tion of the nearness of the Messiah’s birth (if 716 be 
original) was not held of any importance so far as 
the general meaning of the prophecy was concerned. 
All these things hold good if the passage be younger 
than Mic, though we should not in that case have 
a contemporary, but a later interpretation of the 
prophecy of Isaiah. 

It is uncertain whether the LXX τ τα ὑ 
found anything mysterious in the passage, for Gr. 
παρθένος, like Lat. virgo, was used generally for ‘girl’ 
or ‘young woman’ (Gn 2414-3), Possibly to evade the 
technical sense put on the word by the Christians, 
the three newer Gr, translators (Ag., Theod., and 
Symm.) adopt the term νεᾶνις, a change of which 
Irenzeus takes notice and disapproves. There is 
some evidence that the idea that the Messiah would 
be born of ἃ virgin was to some extent prevalent both 
in Palestine and Alexandria. ‘The idea nay have 
been suggested by the somewhat mysterious lan- 
cuage of Is, or by the LAX version, or by both. 
In general, it was more the actual life of Christ 
that suggested to NT writers the application to 
Him of OT passages, than a prevalent method of 
interpreting the passages. They saw in His life 
the full religious meaning of the passages, and the 
question of their original sense or application did not 
occur to them. As Bleek long ago argued (Comm. 
on ip. to Heb.), historical interpreters may have 
to distinguish between the things which NT 
writers affirm and corroborate by OT passages, and 
the proofs or corroborations which they adduce. 
The things they assert we take on their authority, 
but the kind of confirmations by which they 
support them, however valid they may have seemed 
to those to whom they were addressed, and how- 
ever well they served as evidence then, may not 
seem of such importance now. We believe in the 
resurrection of Christ because it is testified to by 
eye-witnesses ; St. Peter’s interpretation of Ps 16 
is at best only a corroboration of it. And in like 
manner we believe in the virgin birth because it is 
affirmed by one ‘who had traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first’ (Lk 18); the in- 
terpretation put on Is 7 (Mt 1336) oecupies but the 
secondary place of a confirmation of it. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the Comm. on Is (see particularly the 
Additional Note of Skinner, i. 60ff.), the following essays among 
others may be named :—De Lagarde, Semitica, 1878; Studer, 
‘Zur Textkritik des Jes.,’ Jhrb. f. Prot. Theol., 1879; Breden- 
kamp, Vaticiniuwm quod de Imm. edidit Jes., 1880; Budde, 
‘ Ueber das siebente Cap. d. Buches Jes.’ (in Etudes dédiées ἃ Mr. 
le Dr. Leemans), 1885 ; Giesebrecht, Die Immanuelweissagung, 
SK, 1888; F. C. Porter, ‘A suggestion regarding Isaiah’s Im- 
manuel’in J. of Bib. Lit., 1890. A. B. DAVIDSON. 


IMMORTALITY.—See EscuAToLoay. 


IMNA (y39:).—An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7%, 
GENEALOGY. 


See 


IMNAH (735°),—4. The eldest son of Asher, Nu 
26% (AV Jimna), 1 Ch 7% 2. A Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31". See GENEALOGY. 


IMNITES (35). — Patronymie from Imnah 
(No. 1), Nu 264 (AV Jimnites). See GENEALOGY. 


IMPLEAD.—Ac 19% * The law is open, and there 
are deputies: let them implead one another,’ 1.6. 
‘accuse’ as RV; Gr. ἐγκαλεῖν, to summon one to 
answer a charge, to bring a charge against; ef. 
Cotgrave, Fr. Dict. s.v. E’mplaider, ‘to sue, to 
bring an action against’; and Hakluyt, Voyages, 
i. 117, ‘They shall not be bound to come before 
the justices aforesaid, except any of the same 
barons doe implead any man, or if any man be 
impleaded.’ J. HASTINGS. 


IMPORTABLE, in the sense of ‘ unendurable,’ is 
used in Pr. Man, ‘And thine angry threatening 
toward sinners is importable.’ The Rhem. NT 
uses the word in Mt 28 ‘For they binde heav 
burdens and importable, and put them upon men’s 
shoulders.” Other examples are: Elyot, Zhe 
Governour, i. 14, ‘And all thoughe Hietro, Moses’ 
father in lawe, counsailed hym to departe his 
importable labours, in continual jugementes, unto 
the wise men that were in his company, he nat 
withstandynge styll retayned the soveraintie b 
goddis commandement’; Beeon, Works, i. 53, “ ΗΣ 
alone shall tread down the wine-press, and take 
upon his back the great and importable burden of 
your sins all.’ J. HASTINGS. 


IMPORTUNITY occurs only in the Parable of 
the Loaves, Lk 118 ‘ because of his importunity he 
will rise and give him as many as he needeth.’ 
The word means radically ‘difficulty of access’ 
(from portus, a harbour); but the Lat. adj. means 
‘unsuitable,’ ‘troublesome,’ ‘rude’; and the subst. 
importunitas, ‘unfitness,’ ‘insolence,’ as Cic. De Sen. 
111, 7, ‘importunitas et inhumanitas omni etate 
molesta est.’ In the course of its history as an 
Eng. word ‘importunity’ has lost some of its force. 
Even when introduced by Tindale in 1526, it was 
scarcely strong enough to translate the Gr. ἀναίδεια 
[T, WH ἀναιδία] of Lk 118, since that word is liter- 
ally ‘shamelessness.’ Christ spoke by contrast, not 
comparison; if shameless persistence can win a 
boon from one who is not a friend, surely we may 
offer prayer that is earnest enough to obtain our 
Father’s blessings. J. HASTINGS. 


IMPOTENT.—Impotent is ‘without strength,’ 
‘weak,’ as the Geneva tr® of Gal 4° § how is it, that 
ye are tourned backwarde unto impotent and 
beggerly ceremonies?’ (ἀσθενής, Wye. ‘ feble,’ Tind. 
and others ‘ weak’). The word is applied in AV 
to persons who are infirm of body: Bar 678, Ac 
148 (ἀδύνατος) : Jn 53: 7 (ἀσθενεῖν, RV ‘sick’); Ac 4° 
(ἀσθενής). So Fuller, oly Warre, i. 18, p. 28, ‘In 
which compasse (1.6. in Palestine) in David’s time 
were maintained thirteen hundred thousand men, 
besides women, children, and impotent persons’ ; 
and Holy State, ii. 19, p. 124, ‘ When Religion is at 
the stake, there must be no lookers on (except im- 
potent people, who also help by their prayers), and 


every one is bound to lay his shoulders to the 
work.’ Adams contrasts it with ‘potent’ in his 
Exposition of II Peter (on 13 p. 26), ‘ But is there 
nothing that God cannot do? Yes, he cannot lie, 
he cannot die, he cannot deny himself. He is for 
| potent, not for impotent works.’ J. HASTINGS. 


IMMER (719x).—1. Eponym of a priestly family, 
1 Ch 913 2414 “Ezy 287 10%" Neh 3% 74 1118 2. Ἃ 
priest contemp. with Jeremiah, Jer 901, 8, The 
name of a place (2), Ezr 2°°=Neh 78%. The text is 
uncertain (ef. 1 Es 5%, and see ADDAN). 
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IMRAH IN 
IMRAH (772:).—An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7°. See | God, unto a perfect man’ (εἰς τὴν ἑνότητα. . εἰς 
GENEALOGY. ἄνδρα τέλειον, AVm ‘into the unity,’ RV ‘unto the 
unity’). In mod. Eng. ‘in’ and ‘into’ are kept 
IMRI (12x).—1. A Judahite, 1 Ch 9%. 2, Father | easily apart, ‘into’ being expressive of movement, 


of Zaccur, who helped to build the wall, Neh 83, 
See GENEALOGY. 


IN.—1. ‘In’ is sometimes used in AV where we 
should now use αἕ, as Mt 11% ‘ But I say unto you, 
That it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee’; 
but in 11% ‘But I say unto you, It shall be 
inore tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
of judgment, than for you.’ The Gr. is ἐν ἡμέρᾳ 
κρίσεως in both places, and RV has ‘in the day of 
judgement’ in both. This apparent looseness is 
due to two causes: (1) the wide range of meaning 
of the Heb. prep. 2, much of which was taken up 
in NT by ἐν; and (2) the greater freedom about 
1611 and earlier in the use of the smaller Ene. 
prepositions. Shaks, has ‘at the day of judgment’ 
in Merry Wives, Il. 111. 227, the only place in 
which that phrase occurs; but he says in Othello, 1. 
ii. θ8--- 

‘How! the Duke in council 
In this time of the night ;’ 
and Jlerch. of Venice, 11. iv. l— 
* Nay, we will slink away in supper time. 


So also To 2! ‘there was a good dinner prepared 
me, in the which I sat down to eat’ (καὶ ἀνέπεσα 
τοῦ φαγεῖν, RV ‘and I sat down to eat’). 

2. The Heb. 3 being used for the agent and the 
instrument, and being often followed in this respect 
by the Gr. ἐν, it is not surprising to find the instrn- 
mental ἐν represented in Eng. by ‘in’ instead of 
‘by’ or ‘through.’ So Gal 915 ‘it was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator’ (60 ἀγγέλων ἐν 
χειρὶ μεσίτου, RV ‘through angels by the hand of a 
mediator’). It is difficult to decide in many places 
whether the ἐν is instrumental or (spiritually) 
local. RV often prefers ‘in’ to AV ‘by.’ Thus 
He 1? ‘God having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in (AV ‘ by’) the prophets by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners, liath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in (AV ‘ by’) lis Son.’ 
See the Heb. Grammars and Lexicons on 3, the Gr. 
NT Grammars and Lexicons on ἐν, and the com- 
mentaries on the various passages, as Sanday- 
Headlam on Ro 1339, Lightfoot on Gal 116 and Col 
1416, Abbott on Eph 41"; also Westeott in Hapos. 
Times, iii. 396; and cf. 1 P 318 Wyc. ‘ made dede in 
fieisch, but made quyk in spirit’ (so Tind. ‘ was 
Kkylled as pertayninge to the fiesshe; but was 
quyckened in the sprete,’ AV ‘ by the Spirit,’ RV 
‘in the spirit’), In 2P 11:3 Wye., Tind., and 
Rhem. have ‘in the righteousness,’ and ‘in the 
knowledge,’ but Cran. and AV ‘through,’ Geneva 
“Dy? Aldis Wright refers to Gn 21% where AV 
and RV have ‘ Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him 
in thine hand,’ under the influence of Heb. 2, 
though the meaning is ‘take him by the hand,’ 
and he quotes Shaks. Rich. LI. Iv. i. 2— 


* Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester.’ 


3. The Gr. prep. els, which expresses movement 
and corresponds with mod. Eng. ‘into’ or ‘ unto,’ 
is often translated ‘in’ (Clapperton in Preacher's 
Magazine, viii. 499, says ‘one hundred and thirty- 
one times’). In that way some significant shades 
of meaning arc lost, as in Ac 8 ‘they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus’ (els τὸ ὄνομα, RV 
‘into the name’; all other versions as AV); 1 Co 
8° “God, the Father, of whoin are all things, and 
we in him’ (els αὐτόν, AVm ‘for him,’ RV ‘unto 
him’); Eph 4% ‘Till we all come in the unity of 


the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of! 


‘in’ of rest (though we still say ‘fall in love,’ 
‘come in question’). But in 1611 they were not 
so sharply distinguished. Thus Shaks. has (Merch, 
of Venice, V. i. 55)— 

* Mow sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank | 


Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears’; 


Bich. 111. τ. ti. 261— 
‘ But first 111} turn yon fellow in his grave‘; 
and Sonnets 112— 
‘In so profound abysm I throw al! care.’ 


And so at an earlier time Coverdale translates Is 
521 ‘For from this tyme forth, there shal no un- 
circunicised ner uncleane person come in the.’ On 
the other hand, but more rarely, ‘into’ was used 
for ‘in,’ as Lk 154 Wye. ‘It is lijk to sourdough, 
that a womman took, and hidde it in to thre 
mesuris of mele, til al were sonrid’; and Shaks. 
Tempest, τ. 11. 861— 


* Therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock.' 


It is not surprising therefore that we should find 
‘in’ for ‘into’ frequently in AV, as Gu 43% ‘We 
cannot tell who put our moncy in our sacks’ (so 
RV); 50° ‘he was put in a cothn’ (so RV); Dt 24 
*Then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand’ (so RV); Neh 913 ‘What my 
God had put in my heart’ (RV ‘into’). Cf. Ps 
73°, Pr. Bk. ‘They come in no misfortune like 
other folk’; 136% Pr. Bk. “Who divided the Red 
Sea in two parts.’ 

4, ‘In’ is occasionally found for ‘on,’ as in the 
familiar example, Mt 610 ‘Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven’ (ὡς ἐν οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς, 
RY ‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth’; 
‘in earth’ is probably due to Vulg. ‘in caelo, et in 
terra’; it is found in all the Eng. versions). So 
Gn 1553 ‘let fowl multiply in the earth’ (so RV); 65 
‘in the earth’ (AV and RY), but 6° ‘on the carth’ 
(AV and RV); Wis 104 ‘ For whose cause the earth 
being drowned with the flood, wisdom again pre- 
served it, and directed the course of the righteous 
in a piece of wood of small value’ (δι᾿ εὐτελοῦς 
ξύλου, Vulg. per contemptibile ligqnum, RV ‘by a 
poor piece of wood,’ Ball ‘on a paltry plank’: ‘in’ 
was probably used because the translator had the 
ark before his mind). Cf. Mt 524g «The Sermon 
in the Monnt’; Ac 13" Wyc. (1388) ‘and thei 
entriden in to the synagoge in the dai of sabatis’ 
(Tind. ‘on the saboth daye’) ; Shaks. Othed/o, τ. iii. 
74— 

* What in your part can you say to this?’ 
and Milton, Lyczdas, 185— 
‘ Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous ilood.’ 

5. ‘In’ is used along with a verbal subst. to 
signify ‘in process of,’ ‘while,’ as Gn 8618 ‘as her 
soul was in departing’; 2 Mae 459 ‘while those 
things were in doing’; Jn 2° “ Forty and six years 
was this temple in building.’ Cf. Joy, Apology to 
Tindale (Arber’s ed. p. ix), ‘he knew yat I was in 
correctynge it myselfe’; Knox, Hist. 107, ὁ While 
these things were in doing in Scotland.’ 

6. ‘In that’=because, has now gone out of use. 
It occurs Gn 31” ‘And Jacob stole away unawares 
to Laban the Syrian, in that he told liim not,’ and 
other places. Cf. Hooker, Eeeles. Polity, ‘Some 
things they do in that they are men... some 
things in that they are men misled and blinded 
with error.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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Introduction. 
i, Witness of OT. 
(a) The ‘Son of David.’ 
(b) The self-manifesting J”. 
(c) The ‘Servant of J”,’ etc. 
ii. NT account of Jesus Christ. 
A. (a) Supernatural! birth. 
(ὃ) Sinlessness. 
B. (1) Christ’s lordship. 
(2) His ‘Sonship.’ 
(3) God revealed in Christ. 
(4) Unique significauce attached to work and death of 


Christ. 

(5) Tradition as to historic events of Christ’s life, and 
acceptance of His Messianic claim presupposed 
by the apostolic writers. 

iii. Scriptural doctrine of the purpose and results of the In- 
carnation. 
1. Cosmic significance of the Incarnation. 
2. A crowning disclosure of God. 
3. For the restoration of man. 
Or, otherwise, Christ’s functions are distinguished 
as those of— 
(1) Prophet. 
(2) Priest. 
(3) King. 

Literature. 

This term shortly expresses the fundamental 
fact of Christianity, as St. John describes it in 
his Gospel (115), ὁ Λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο. It signifies 
the act of condescension whereby the Son of God, 
Himself very God and of one substance with the 
Father, took to Himself human nature in order 
to accomplish its redemption and _ restoration. 
The NT insists upon the L. as a physical, historic 
fact (1 Jn 18), but points for its true explanation 
to the grace, or love, of God (Jn 8:5, 1 Jn 45:10), 
The expression of St. Paul, ‘mystery of godh- 
ness’ (1 Ti 31°), implies, on the other hand, that 
the redemptive actiou of God is beyond our 
power completely to analyze or comprehend. 
Such being the general aspect of the fact, we 
find the most comprehensive statement of it in 
the prologue to St. John’s Gospel (18), St. John 
begins by intimating a plurality of persons within 
the Godhead; he describes*the functions of 
the Logos, the objective utterance or self-ex- 
pression of Deity, in His relation to the created 
universe of which He is the author and sustainer, 
and to man, whose conscience and reason owe 
whatever illumination they possess to His presence 
and operation. St. John also teaches, as a further 
presupposition of his doctrine of the L., the occur- 
rence of a fall, or process of aversion from God, 
whereby 1181 became subject to the power of 
‘darkness’ or moral evil. It was to recover man 
from his state of alienation, and to raise him into 
the life of divine sonship, that the Word was 
finally manifested in a human form. After being 
heralded by the witness of creation, and by the 
voice of Heb. prophecy which culminated in the 
testimony of the Baptist, the Word finally made 
His appearance within the pale of an elect people 
of God; His manifestation, however, had a two- 
fold issue: the incarnate Word was rejected by the 
chosen nation to which, as touching His manhood 
(Ro 15), He belonged ; on the other hand, to those 
individuals who welcomed Him and recognized His 
true nature and claim, He communicated a due 
measure of the fulness of ‘ grace and truth’ which 
resided in Himself, imparting to them ‘power to 
become children of God,’ and unveiling to them 
the glory, ζ.6. the essential character and life, of 
the Most High. St. John in this passage strikes 
the keynote of many varied representations of the 
Incarmmation. It was before all else a unique exhibi- 
tion of divine grace; a supreme manifestation of 
divine truth. The NT writers dwell now on one, 
now on the other, of these two aspects of the fact. 
Thus the Son is spoken of as ‘given’ (Jn 3:6), or 
‘sent’ (317: 34, 1 Jn 49, Gal 44), by the Father; but it 
was not less true that He gave Himself (Eph 5”, 


1 Ti 2°, Gal 27°), That which displayed the grace 
of God the Father (Tit 2"), ‘the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour’ towards man (2d. 34), is also 
to be regarded as exhibiting the grace of the Son 
(2 Co 8? 134). The motive of the I. is, in short, the 
redemptive love of God. On the other hand, the 
I. was a signal manifestation of truth: a revelation 
of the divine character, supplementing and quali. 
fying that which was revealed of God in nature, 
conscience, and history. St. John says expressly 
that ‘No man hath seen God at any time; God 
only-begotten, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him’ (118, ef. 14°). 

Such, then, is the dominant point of view from 
which NT writers regard the L.: it is an act of 
unmerited grace—a movement of divine love to- 
wards fallen man for his restoration and re-crea- 
tion; it is also a culminating moment in a pro- 
gressive and continuous self-revelation of God 
(He 11.323); nor is there any hesitation in identi- 
fying this divine movement with the historic 
career of Jesus Christ. Historically, however, 
the recognition of His higher nature started from 
the acknowledgment of His Messiahship. He 
was first recognized as one whose advent had 
been foretold, and awaited with eager expectation, 
for a period of many centuries; as the promised 
seed of Abraham in whom all families of the earth 
were to be blessed (Gn 12). Jesus Christ did, in 
fact, claim to fulfil and satisfy the hopes and 
anticipations to which successive prophets had 
given utterance. In ‘the fulness of time’ (Gal 44) 
He appeared, to crown the hopes of the elect people 
from whom, as touching the flesh, He sprang. It 
is accordingly necessary to briefly summarize the 
testimony of OT to the fact of the Incarnation. 

i. Witness of OT.—There are elements in the 
theological conceptions of OT which prepare the 
mind for the niystery of a divine i e.g. the 
doctrine that man is made in God’s image (Gn 137), 
and is capable of intercourse and union with God. 
Thus Ezk 135 implies that man’s bodily structure 
was essentially adapted to represent the form of 
Deity; and the revelation of God in nature (Ps 
19! ete.) would suggest the possibility of His self- 
manifestation under the form of human nature, 
Further, the so-called ‘Theophanies’ of OT— 
the manifestations of J”s presence in a created 
‘angel’— point in the same direction. Again, 
the ascription by OT of various titles, func- 
tions, and relationships to the Godhead, served 
to prepare the Jewish mind for the Christian 
doctrine of a triune Deity, which is necessarily 
connected with that of the Incarnation. Further, 
the striking personification of the divine Wisdom 
which meets us in such passages as Pr 87 (cf. 
Wis 72% g1% 185%) seems to anticipate St. John’s 
doctrine of the creative Logos, or St. Paul’s teach- 
ing in passages like Col 1.51. Of special import- 
ance, however, is the witness of prophecy, the 
‘Messianic hope’ being at its root an anticipation 
of the union of divine and human attributes in 
a single personality. The main points of Messianic 
doctrine may be summarized as follows: In its 
earliest stages prophecy is vague and indetermin- 
ate. Starting with the promise recorded in Gn 3”, 
it points to a victory of the woman’s seed over 
the evil principle represented by the serpent, the 
‘seed’ being afterwards more precisely described 
as ‘the seed of Abraham,’ in whom all the nations 
of the carth are to be blessed (Gn 12° 1818 22% etc.). 
The tribe of Judah is indicated in Gn 49” as the 
future depositary of sovereignty over the nations 
(cf. Nu 247). The passage Dt 18” contributes a 
further element to the Messianic idea, viz. the 
notion of a prophetic mediator between God and 
His people, probably in a comparatively late liter- 
ary form giving expression to the hopes and ideas 
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which the career and work of Moses had suggested. 
For it is noticeable, in regard to the Messianic 
hope in its earlier stages, that the actual history 
of Isr. itself gives birth to Messianic conceptions, 
e.g. the Exodus fron Egypt helped to give form 
and colour to the national expectations of future 
deliverance from foes and oppressors; the rise of 
prophecy and of the kingdom suggested the image 
of an ideal prophet and a righteous king. At any 
rate, it is in the early period of the kingdom that 
the Messianic hope takes a clear and definite shape. 

(a) The oracle, 2 Κα 75-16 (cf. Pss 2. 89. 182), points 
to a future descendant of David whose throne is 
to be everlasting, and who is to stand in a unique 
relation to God as His ‘Son.’ This title, solemnly 
transferred from the nation (Ex 4”) to the king, 
implies that the ‘Son of David’ is to be henceforth 
regarded as the representative of the chosen nation. 
This oracle is specially important as determining the 
scope and future direction of Heb. prophecy. In the 
prophets and psalmists we find successive pictures 
of a monarch who is extolled either as a warrior 
victorious over Judah’s foes (Ps 2), or as a royal 
bridegroom taking to himself the daughter of an 
alien people (Ps 45), or as a monarch reigning in 
righteousness and peace (Ps 72), and blessed with 
signal marks of divine favour, length of days and 
perpetual communion with God (Pss 21.61). These 
predictions of an ideal ruler culminate during the 
crisis of the struggle with Assyria. Thus Am 
Gus points to the revival of David’s house as 
Judah’s last remaining hope; Hos 1" 3° goes 
further, and foretells the appearance of a second 
David. Mic 5 directs the thoughts of the faith- 
ful to Bethlehem, the original home of the Davidic 
family, and predicts its future greatness as the 
birthplace of the Messianic deliverer. Isaiah de- 
scribes the Messiah’s righteous rule, directed and 
inspired by the Spirit of J” (11), and dwells on the 
glory and peace of the city which Messiah chooses 
as his metropolis (4. 32, ef. Zec 955), Indeed it may 
be said that at this period (c. 750-700) the Davidie 
monarch becomes the central figure of prophecy ; 
and Ro 18 shows that the Davidic descent of 
Christ was ever regarded as an essential element 
in the Messianic claim (cf. Ac 2”, 2 Ti 2%), and 
our Lord Himself bears witness to the current 
belief that Christ was ‘the son of David’ in 
Mk 12%, 

(δ) Closely connected, however, with this con- 
ception is another, viz. that of a personal advent 
of J” to set up His throne in Zion, as the Judge 
and Saviour of Ilis people. This thought indeed 
(Am 412 ete., Is 2. 32, etc.) is not actually com- 
bined with the picture of a Davidic king ; the figure 
of the son of David is nowhere identified with the 
self-manifesting J”. Both elements enter into the 
general current of Messianic thought, but they 
find fulfilment and mutual adjustment only in 
the person of Jesus Christ. In Ezk 34:4 we 
find an instance of the juxtaposition of the two 
ideas. In this and in other instances it is evident 
that there were parallel streams of prediction 
which, owing to necessary limitations in the pro- 
phetic faculty, were not brought into combination. 

(ὁ) New elements were added to the Messianic 
picture by the prophets of the pre-Chald. and 
exilic period (700-538). The most impressive of 
these is the wonderful conception of the ‘servant 
of J", the representative of the faithful remnant 
of God’s chosen people, who by his vicarious suffer- 
ings makes atonement for their transgressions, and 
by his loyal fulfilment of the divine mission en- 
trusted to him becomes the ‘light of the Gentiles’ 
and the missionary of the nations, so accomplish- 
ing in his own person the ideal functions of the 
chosen people (Is 40-66, passim). In the post-ex. 
period of prophecy the priestly and mediatorial 


work of the coming Messiali rises into prominence 
(Ps 110) together with his relation to humanity at 
large as ‘the Branch’ (Zec 38 6”, cf. Jer 23° and 
the phrase ‘Son of Man,’ Dn 7"), At the same 
time is indicated his close relation to J”. He is 
called J”s ‘fellow’ (Zee 137), His ‘angel’ (Mal 33), 
one in whom J” Himself is pierced (Zec 12%), 
Such expressions are to be compared with earlier 
passages which they elucidate or develope: e.g. 
the prophecy of Jmmanwel (Is 74), or of the king 
whose name ὁ shall be called J” is our righteousness’ 
(Jer 23° 5, cf. Is 9°). The deepest and most per- 
manent element pervading the varied imagery of 
the prophets is the thought of the advent of J” 
Himself to judge, redeem, and govern His people, 
and to sanctify them by the bestowal of His Spirit 
(Ezk 3675-*7 37*7), The Redeemer who should come 
to Zion would be Himself divine (cf. Is 5916-*°),* 
See M&SSIAH. 

ii, NT account of Jesus Christ. — A. It was 
through experience of the Manhood and human 
life of Christ that men gradually arrived at the 
recognition of a higher nature, of which the lower 
was only a veil. Thus the preaching of the I. 
began with an appeal to facts and incidents open 
to ordinary observation; Jesus Christ was first 
known as ‘a man’ (Ac 2”), and NT lays special 
stress on the verity and completeness of His man- 
hood. The Gospels describe His birth (Mt 1.8, 
Lk 26f-), His growth ‘in wisdom and stature’ (Lk 
2°), His liability to the ordinary and innocent 
infirmities of human nature, e.g. hunger (Lk 4°, 
Mk 111"), weariness (Jn 4°), thirst (Jn 47 1958), pain 
and weakness (cf. He 5*), death. His body was 
subject to ordinary conditions of nurture and de- 
velopment ; it was the apt instrument of creaturely 
service and obedience to the will of God (He 10°”), 
and of self-sacrifice on behalf of His fellow-men 
(Mt 26°). The soul of Christ was subject to 
human affections and emotions: compassion (Mt 
985), love (Mk 1051, Jn 115), grief (Jn 11%, Lk 19%), 
fear and anguish (Lk 22%, οἵ, He δῖ), anger (Mk 
3°, Jn 245"), He had a true human will (Jn 038, Mt 
6°), which, however, is described as ever sub- 
jecting itself to the guidance of the divine will. 
This subjection necessarily implied the possibility 
of temptation, and of painful effort of will (Mt 
265, Lk 22), so that ‘ He learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered’ (He 5°). Finally, Jesus 
Christ possessed a human spirit (Lk 2 10%, Jn 
1133, Mk 81°), which was apparently the seat or 
sphere of His divine personality (Ro 1*), and which 
in the hour of death He commended into the hands 
of God (Lk 23%), After death this human spirit of 
Christ, divinely ‘ quickened’ (1 P 3'%), is found to 
have preached the gospel to certain of the departed 
(vb. 4°). 

Thus the humanity of Jesus Christ was real and 
complete. He was made like His brethren in all 
things (cf. He 217), ‘in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin’ (zd. 45. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in Scripture to support the 
idea that Christ’s humanity was docetic or unreal, 
or that He failed to undergo a real human experl- 
ence. In all the main conditions of human life He 
was on a level with His fellow-men ; a partaker of 
flesh and blood (ἐδ. 24); submitting to a life of 
hard toil, poverty, suffering, moral conflict with 
keen and varied temptation, alternations of success 
and failure, honour and dishonour, favour and dis- 
repute. Specially noteworthy is the fact that 
Christ’s life was one of continual prayer (Mt 14%, 
Mk 15, Lk 37 516 9% 9241, Jn 11% ete.) It is 


* The Messianic beliefs of the period between 165 and our 
Lord’s birth do not come within the scope of this article. A 
brief survey of them will he found in Loofs, Dogmengeschichte, 
8 7. See also Schiirer, WJ P § 29; Drummond, The Jewish 


| Messiah; Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. 
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in virtue of a general similarity of conditions that 
Christ is described as the ‘captain of faith’ (He 
12°), ὁ.6. He exhibited those very virtues which are 
appropriate to man’s creaturely condition: trust, 
reverence, submission, faith, obedience. For the 
same reason He is pointed to as the true pattern 
of manhood (Jn 13", 1 Jn 28,1 P27). Heis the 
great exemplar of humanity, because the circum- 
stanees of His life and probation were, speaking 
broadly, siniilar to those of ordinary men. He 
was found in outward guise or fashion as a man 
(Ph 2”); on a level with other men ‘in all points’ 
that can fall under human observation, ‘ yet with- 
out sin’ (He 4%, 2 Co 51, 1 Jn 3°). 

This brings us to two points in which, according 
to NT, Jesus Christ was diflerent from other men: 
(a) He was supernaturally born, (6) He was without 
sin. 

(a) The birth of Christ is described by Mt and 
Lk. Theytell us that He was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit (see p. 405), without the intervention of a 
human father (Mt 129. Lk 15:5). By the operation 
of the ‘creator Spirit’ the ‘ Word was made flesh.’ It 
is to be observed that this account of the birth is not 
contradicted, but rather suggested, by the teaching 
of other NT writers. ThusSt. John speaks of Christ 
as ὁ ἄνωθεν ἐρχόμενος (Jn 8351), and St. Paul calls Him 
‘the second man from heaven’ (1 Co 15%), a phrase 
which evidently deseribes the origin of the second 
Adam in contrast to that of the first. Further, as 
has been already observed, NT speaks of Christ as 
sinless, mpi sanctified by God (Jn 10*) ; “ knowing 
no sin’ (2 Co 54); ‘holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separated from sinners’ (He 7538) ; ‘a lamb without 
spot and blemish’ (1 P 1%); ‘the righteous one’ 
(1 Jn 2}, οἵ. Ac 34 224), True, He appeared ‘in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin’ (Ro 8%, cf. Ph 27), i.e. 
He took the very flesh which had been the instru- 
ment of human sin, but in assuming it He purified 
it from the sinful taint: * His flesh was, in fact, 
‘like’ ours, Inasmuch as it was flesh; but it was 
only ‘like,’ for it was also sinless. Christ, then, was 
without sin, and NT suggests a close connexion 
between His sinlessness and His miraculous birth 
by constantly representing Christ as the Head or 
First Principle of a new race (ἀρχή, Col 118), ‘ the 
firstborn among many brethren’ (Ro 859), the 
‘second Adam ’ (Ro 5", 1 Co 15*), the ‘new man’ 
(Eph 2%). Thus the tradition of the Church which 
first meets us in Mt and Lk is corroborated to 
some extent by antecedent considerations. If NT 
writers are correct in representing Jesus Christ as 
a new moral creation, it might be asked whether 
this new creation can have involved anything short 
of anew mode of generation. ‘Must not the physical 
generation of the second Adam have been such as 
to involve at once His community with our nature 
and His exemption from it?’t If, in fact, Jesus 
Christ was what NT writers believed Him to 
be, a pre-existent being, the narrative of the 
virginal birth would have antecedent credibility. 
‘The chief ground,’ says Prof. Stanton, ‘ on which 
thoughtful Christian believers are ready to accept 
it {the miraculous birth] is that, believing in the 
personal indissoluble union between God and man 
in Jesus Christ, the miraculous birth of Jesus 
seems to them the only fitting accompaniment of 
this union, and so to speak the natural expression 
of it in the order of outward facts.’ If it be re- 
joined that the ‘fact of its necessity from a 
doctrinal point of view would tend to the forma- 
tion of a legend,’ it may with equal justice be 
urged that the evangelists’ account of the birth 
testifies to the early prevalence of the belief in the 
Divinity of Christ. The ultimate reason, in fact, 

* Cf. Sanday-Headlam on Romans, ad loc. 


¢ Gore, Dissertations, p. 66. 
$ The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, p. 376 1. 
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for belief in this, asin all the other miraculous occur- 
rences recorded in the Gospel, is faith in the higher 
nature of Jesus Christ. What Augustine says of 
the Gospel miracles strictly applies to the super- 
natural birth of Christ: AZirum non esse debet a 
Deo faetum miraculum .. . Magis gaudere et 
admirart debemus guia Dominus noster et salvator 
Jesus Christus homo faetus est, quam quod divina 
inter homines feett.* The accounts of miracles, it 
must be remembered, were written for those who 
were already Christians, z.e. who already believed 
in Christ as a superhuman person. The Gospels 
were not primarily intended to create such a belief; 
they rather presuppose it. 

(6) The sinlessness of Christ appears at first sight 
to conflict with the possibility of His being 
tempted. Wehave, however, already noticed that 
NT describes Christ as liable to temptation (Mt 4, 
Lk 4, esp. He 4%, Lk 2258). but it never allows us 
to suppose that He suffered from any disordered 
affections, any inward propensity tosin. He had 
no illicit desires, no discord between the fiesh and 
the spirit ;+ sin could have no enticing or illusive 
power in His case (Ja 14); He had no affinity for 
sin, no experimental knowledge of it (1 Jn 3°, 2 Co 
571), On the other hand, He possessed in their 
perfection and integrity all those human faculties 
and senses to which moral temptation appeals,—all 
necessary and innocent affections and instincts to 
which some things appear naturally desirable, 
others naturally repugnant. Accordingly, He was 
capable of being tempted: for ‘if the highest 
virtue does not exclude that instinct inseparable 
from humanity, to which pain is an object of 
dread, and pleasure of desire, which prefers ease 
and quiet to tumult and vexation, the regard and 
esteem of others to their scorn and aversion ; to 
which ill-requited toil or experienced unkindness 
are sources of corroding anguish and depression : 
then every conjuncture which presents but one of 
these objects of dread as the concomitant of doing 
God’s will, or associates one of their desirable 
opposites with neglect or disobedience,—every such 
conjuncture must produce a conflict between duty 
and these necessary instincts of humanity sufficient 
to constitute temptation in the strictest sense.’f 
Christ, then, could be really tempted ; He felt the 
pressure of moral evil ; He experienced the pain of 
resistance to it, and He endured, He remained 
stedfast even under the full weight of manifold 
difficulties. There is nothing in the Gospels to 
warrant the idea suggested by John Damascene 
that ‘He repelled the assaults of the enemy like 
smoke.’ They rather suggest that the strength 
conferred on His human nature by the Divine 
Spirit was ‘infallibly sufficient, but not more than 
sufficient, to sustain Him in His conflict, and bear 
Him through the fearful strife.’ He verily 
‘suffered being tempted’; He was made morally 
‘perfect through sufferings’ (He 2-38 5°). In the 
power of the Divine Spirit (Lk 4% 4, Mk 1”) He was 
enabled to prevail over the tempter, but 1t was 


by a process of moral struggle ending in victory; 
indeed the writer of Rev seems to summarily 


describe the human life of Christ as a continuous 
victory over evil (Rev 5° 62 194, cf. Jn 16%). 

With the above significant exception NT depicts 
Jesus Christ as one who shared in all points the 
nature of man. He was (to use a later theological 
term) ‘consubstantial’ with men. Accordingly, the 
general conditions of His human life enable Him 


* In Joh. Tract. xvii. eee 

+ Aug. Op. impery. c. Jul. iv. ο. 57: ‘Christus ergo nulla illicita 
eoncupivit, quia discordiam carnis et spiritus que in hominis 
naturam ex pravaricatione primi hominis vertit, prorsus ille 
non habuit; qui de spiritu et virgine non per concupiscentiam 
carnis est natus.’ : 

t Mill, Five Sermons on the Temptation, p. 88. 

§ Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, p. 269. 
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to be the perfect pattern of human goodness (see 
below, p. 466°). And indeed there are facts re- 
corded in the Gospels which plainly indicate that 
Christ underwent a real human development, moral 
and mental, and that He was even subject to some 
necessary human limitations in respect of know- 
ledge. At this point it is necessary to touch on 
these points only so far as they concern the per- 
fection of Christ’s humanity. Morally, then, Christ 
is said to have developed; He grew in wisdom (Lk 
255). He was ‘made perfect’ ; ‘He learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered’ (He 2!° 58), There 
were some qualifications necessary for the discharge 
of His high-priestly functions which He acquired 
through the aa ΧῊ discipline of actual human 
experience, esp. the graces of sympathy (He 917 415 
52), patience, faith (cf. Westcott on He 127). He 
was perfected in the sense that He was pro- 
sressively educated by His human experience ; He 
became a consummate ‘leader of salvation’ (He 
2°), a perfect high priest (72. vii. 28). Further, 
Christ 1s represented as subject, at least in some 
degree, to ordinary laws of mental growth and 
development. ‘He advanced (προέκοπτεν) in wis- 
dom’ as well as in stature (Lk 952, QOceasions are 
mentioned on which He expresses surprise (Mt 8”, 
Mk 65); and He also appears at times to desire 
information as to matters of fact (Mi 951, Jn 11%, 
ef. Mt 21%, Mk 11%). Finally, in regard to one 
special point He professes ignorance (Mk 13%), 
From these phenomena it may be inferred that 
Christ’s human faculties, supernaturally exalted 
and illuminated though they were by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, were yet subject to limitation ; 
and so far the impression produced by the records, 
that Christ lived as very man among men, is 
further strengthened. The Synop. Gospels especi- 
ally portray a real human life and character ; they 
present to faith as its immediate object the figure 
of a true man, ‘the man Christ Jesus’ (1 Ti 2°, cf. 
Jn 80), 

£, Besides giving ample evidence of their belief 
in the real manhood of the historical person Jesus 
Christ, NT writers endeavour in different ways 
to express their sense of something transcendent 
and superhuman in [lis personality. There is no 
question, it may be observed, in regard to the 
actual belief of the apostles themselves, which may 
be gathered froin their Epistles.. The importance 
of the Gospels is that they describe the way in 
which this belief was arrived at. πρεὰ πέρ 
broadly, the apostles believed that in the histori- 
eal Christ a pre-existent being had manifested 
Himself,* a being to whom belonged the dignity of 
a unique divine sonship. This common belief is 
by no means equally prominent in all the apostolic 
Epistles ; but 1t is always latent, and even whiere 
not expressed it is usually implied in the attributes 
or functions ascribed to Christ. This belief, then, 
wasslowly and hesitatingly reached by successive 
steps which can be traced with some clearness in 
the Gospel narrative. The Gospels rccord those 
utterances of Christ which suggested the idea of 
His higher nature. He Himself proposed the 
question to His disciples, ‘Whom say men that I, 
the Son of Man, am?’ (Mt 16"); He Himself ascribed 
to His own person a particular significance (e.9. 
Mt 105; He pointed men to Himself, and the 
Gospels record the effect on His hearers of Christ’s 
utterances. They describe the moral authority of 
lis teaching (Mt 7%, Mk 1°’, Lk 42), the impression 
"aeons by His personality, the claim He put 
orward to forgive sins (Mt 97°, Lk 5°-*4), to judge 
men according to their personal relation to Him- 
self (Mt 7%), to revise, expand, interpret the 
Mosaic Law (Mt 5%! 123 19%), to be the giver of 


* Notice the use of the vb. φωνεροῦσθαι in relation to the 
Incarnation, ¢.g. 1 Ti 316, 1 P 120, 1 Jn 35-8, 


rest to the burdened soul (Mt 1135), to be an object 
of devotion to the heart of man superseding all 
other interests (Mt 1097, Lk 14°). There can be no 
serious doubt, moreover, that Christ claimed to be 
the Messiah. In calling Himself ‘the Son of Man’ 
He adopted a title which indisputably involved 
Messianie pretensions. Further, He claimed to 
stand in a unique relation to God; although He 
very rarely applies to Himsclf the title ‘Son of 
God,’ He never disclaims it; on occasions of ex- 
ceptional urgency He refuses to disown it (Mt 1618 
26) ; indeed, He habitually speaks of God as ‘my 
Father’ (Mt 23 times), and He attributes to Him- 
self powers and prerogatives which imply coequality 
with God. He exercises sovereign authority over 
souls, claiming them as His own, and putting 
forward that jealous, exclusive claim which can 
rightfully belong only to the Creator Himself (Mt 
᾿ς Lk 1015, Mt 9485 13#1, Lk 21%), He promises 
to bestow the Holy Spirit (Mt 10, Lk 1915. cf. 21%); 
He speaks of Himself as having given a commission 
to the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt 23%, cf. Lk 
119, Finally, in one solemn passage common to 
Mt and Lk, He claims an exclusive knowledge of 
the Father (Mt 11°’, Lk 10%), and an exclusive 
power of manifesting Him. On the other hand, the 
negative consideration is important, that although 
Christ is the preacher of humility, repentance, 
conversion, and the vehement rebuker of Pharisaic 
self-righteousness, He never betrays any conscious- 
ness of guilt, such as OT prophets frequently 
exhibit, nor any sense of a personal need of re. 
conciliation with God. 

But the Gospels do not merely preserve char- 
acteristie utterances of Christ, they describe the 
process of apostolic beliefin Him. We can trace 
more or less distinctly the successive stages 
through which the faith of the apostles advanced 
to the point of acknowledging the higher, or pre- 
existent personality of Christ. The lourth Gospel 
seems, indeed, to serve, among other purposes, that 
of depicting the development of faith. ‘To sum up 
briefly the gist of the evangelic testimony: it 
would seem that the apostles discerned in Jesus 
Christ first a Teacher or Rabbi sent from God, 
then successively the expected Messiah, the Holy 
One, the Lord of nature, the searcher of hearts, 
the revealer of God, the supreme example of 
suffering love, the conqueror of death, the Son of 
God. Faith, finally, bows before Him as ‘ Lord and 
God’ (Jn 20%), This point is arrived at only after 
a long and heart-searching discipline of suspense 
and hesitation ; but it unquestionably represents 
the final answer of the apostles to a question which 
was morally inevitable, and which, as a matter of 
fact, had been repeatedly and openly raised,—the 
question ‘who is this?’ (Mt 21", Lk 5% 7% 9°; cf. 
Mt 87, Mk 44!, Lk 8%). The ultimate answer 
seems to have been based on a number of con- 
vergent considerations: on the effect of Christ’s 
personality, and the ‘ self-evidencing ’ power of His 
appeal to heart and conscience, on the superhuman 
claims which His teaching disclosed, and on the 
symbolic acts of power by which He at once illus- 
trated and authenticated His teaching. For much 
of the evidential importance of the Gospel miracles 
depends on their moral character. ‘They are in 
keeping with all that Christ reveals of God’s 
nature and attributes. They are exactly such 
phenomena as we should expect in a universe in 
which physical forces are subordinated to righteous 
law and a purpose of grace. They revcal power, 
but the power is that of righteous will; and 
they are symbolic of the redemptive action of God 
which the doctrine of Christ proclaims. Dut what 
finally crowned and justified the faith of the 
apostles was the actual resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from death. Their testimony is concentrated on 
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this fact, the real occurrence of which alone ex- 
pens their spiritual transformation and the sted- 
astness of their belief in face of hostile opinion. 
The apostles seem to have recognized, some more 
uickly than others, but all sooner or later, that 
the resurrection was in fact inevitable, Clirist being 
what He claimed to be. It afforded a key to the 
entire life ; it was the ground of a final assurance 
that under the veil of mortal flesh the eternal Son 
of God Himself had ‘tabernacled’ among men (Jn 
11, It was the supreme revelation to the apostles 
of the glory of the Divine Word, who, as man, had 
lived and conversed with them on earth. It was 
the starting-point of a new and higher life, and of 
a more exalted faith. The resurrection followed 
by the ascension ‘declared,’ dctermined, or proved 
Jesus Christ (Ro 14) to be, not merely the promised 
Messiah and ‘the Lord’ to whom all power was 
given in heaven and earth (Mt 288), but a heavenly 
being who had been manifested in a human form, 
and had returned into the divine glory whence He 
originally came. Thenceforth Jesus Christ became 
an object of worship, and the gospel of redemption 
preached by the apostles had His person for its 
central theme (Ac 28%), 

Such, then, seems to have been the conception of 
Christ to which the apostles were led by their long 
intercourse with Him. When, however, we turn to 
the apostolic teaching in regard to Christ’s higher 
nature, we cannot fail to recognize a striking 
diversity of treatment. All the writers are at one 
in their general conception of the I. as a supreme 
self-manifestation of God; but we seem to trace, 
not only a certain advance in clearness of percep- 
tion, corresponding to differences of phraseology 
(e.g. contrast the ΟἿ Messianic title παῖς in Ac 4” 
with λόγος in St. John’s Gospel), but to a certain 
extent distinct aspects of Christ’s person,* These 
must be recognized even though they form no 
sufficient basis for the idea of radically different 
and mutually exclusive types of N'T Christology— 
‘adoptianist,’ ‘pneumatic,’ etc. Thus (1) the simple 
objective view of Christ as fulfilling in His person 
and life the OT Messianic expectations is charac- 
teristic of St. James and St. Peter; (2) the earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul estimate Christ’s person from 
the side of anthropology: man’s yearning for re- 
conciliation and union with God finds its satisfac- 
tion in Christ; (3) a more transcendental treatment 
of Christ’s person marks the later Pauline and 
Johannine writings; they deal with cosmological 
and mystical aspects of the Incarnation. And it 
must be remembered that ‘ between theclear-sighted 
apostle of the Gentiles and the straitest of [Jewish 
or Ebionitc] zealots there lay every conceivable 
gradation of intermediate positions.’t But the 
apostles themselves seem to have a fundamental 
bond of union in their belief about Christ as one 


who may be worshipped, and whose name may be. 


co-ordinated with that of God. It cannot be shown 
that St. Paul taught anything about Christ that 
was not vmplied in the belief of his fellow-apostles ; 
but we must remember that ‘what to them was 
the result of their belief in Christ, was to liim the 
starting-point from which logical conclusions were 
seen to follow, practical applications made, in every 
direction.’ 

What, then, was the earliest conception of Christ’s 
higher nature current in the Church? We turn to 
Ac, and find that the earliest preaching of Christ 
is naturally conditioned by conceptions of God 


* Loofs, Dogmengeschiehte, § 11. 3, rightly remarks, ‘ Wesent- 


liche Verschiedenheiten in der religidsen Schatzung Christi | 


. Sint GUberhaupt nicht zu konstatieren ... verschieden 
aber hat man diese Einzigartigkeit Jesu zu erklaren versucht.’ 
+ Robertson, Athanasius [Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers, 
ser. ii.J, Introd. p. xxii. 
{ Loofs, f.c., ‘ Anrufung Christi... ist.. 
das praktische Korrelat des Pridikats xipses." 
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already current among those to whom the gospel 
message was proclaimed. St. Peter is a Jew 
speaking to Jews, to whom any unqualified declara- 
tion of Christ’s Deity or pre-existence would have 
appeared perplexing, and even blasphemous. We 
notice in his preaching an avoidance of the phrase 
vids θεοῦ (contrast Mt 16"); his starting-point is the 
well-known historical figure, the facts of whose 
life, ministry, and recent passion were notorious 
in Jerus. (Ac 272 818 410 580 19876), St. Peter dwells 
repeatedly on the exaltation of One who had been 
knownasman. This man, ‘approved of God’ (222), 
bearing all the marks of God’s commissioned 
‘servant’ (παῖς, 818, cf. Is 52)5), manifesting clear 
tokens of divine unction, was ‘made’ by God 
“both Lord and Christ’ (2%). The main points in 
St. Peter’s preaching which would naturally strike 
a Jewish audience would be (1) his references to 
the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy in Christ 
(2°3t. 322 411), for we must remember that to Jewish 
ears the very title ‘Messiah’ would imply a super- 
human being; (2) his insistence on the resurrection 
as at once the seal of Christ’s divine unction and 
mission (23? 816 410 §31, ef. 1930) and a decisive mani- 
festation of the glory of His person. The resur- 
rection had proclaimed Him ‘prince of life’ (3"), 
source of spiritual blessing and power (3), ‘ prince 
and saviour’ (5%), ‘judge of quick and dead’ (1023). 
Speaking generally, the same point of view is 
characteristic of St. Peter’s lst Epistle. He regards 
Christ as the exalted man, enthroned at God’s 
right hand, and bestowing the gift of the regene- 
rating Spirit (1 P 133, Christ is One whose hunian 
acts and sufferings have preternatural virtue ; who 
is destined to judge mankind (4°); who is the 
author of Messianic salvation, ‘ both in its negative 
aspect as a rescuing from the wrath under wluchi 
the whole world is lying, and in its positive aspect 
as the imparting of eternal life.* On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether the two passages 17 
and * necessarily imply the doctrine of Christ’s 
peemabane With St. Peter we may couple St. 

ames and St. Jude, each of whom calls himself 
‘slave of Christ.’ St. James even speaks of Christ 
as ‘Lord of glory’ (21), and looks for His appear- 
ance in judgment (5*°); he also uses language 
(118. 21) implying that in Christ is revealed a prin- 
ciple of supernatural power which the law was 
unable to bestow (cf. Ro 85). 

On the whole, it may be taken for granted that 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, together with his lst 
Ep. and the Epp. of St. James and St. Jude, present 
us with the general conception of Christ current 
in the earliest apostolicage. By the first Christians 
Christ was regarded as the promised Messias, 
whose mission had been sealed by His resurrection 
and exaltation, and in whom the Jewish expecta- 
tions concerning the ‘kingdom of God,’ and an- 
ticipations of future ‘salvation,’ were spiritually 
fulfilled. There can be little doubt that both these 
ideas (‘the kingdom’ and ‘salvation’) were coloured 
by Jewish preconceptions. ‘There was, for instance, 
a widespread expectation of the speedy second 
coming of Christ—an idea which seems, indeed, to 
have been shared by the apostles themselves. But, 
at any rate, the conception of Christ just indicated 
formed the starting-point, so to speak, for the 
deeper conceptions of St. Paul, the writer of He, 
and St. John. In proceeding to gather up the 

* Sanday-Headlam on Ro 116, 

+ See Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, vol.i. appendix i, Harnack 
believes in regard to 1 P 118. that the writer holds to the old 
Jewish conception of ‘pre-existence,’ i.e. predestination in the 
counsels of God. Christ ‘ was manifested in these last days for 
our sake, that is, He is now visibly what He already was before 
God. What is meant here is not an incarnation, but a revelation’ 
{Eng. tr. vol. i. Ὁ. 322]. The passage 111 may refer to the 


prophets either of the old or of the new dispensation, but 
according to the usual interpretation the OT prophets are 


| meant. 
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main christological theses of the apostolic teaching 
regarded as a whole, we are for the most part, but 
not exclusively, dependent on these last-mentioned 
writers. 
The following points appear to be of main 
importance: (1) The conception of Christ’s Lord- 
ship. The name κύριος meets us in St. Peter’s 
sermons, in Ja and Jude, in Jn and Rev, and 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, passim. The word does 
not necessarily imply Divinity,* but in NT 
it meets us in contexts and connexions which, 
taken together, involve the ascription of Deity to 
Christ. The ‘Lordship’ of Christ means His 
‘sovereignty’ in the sphere of nature and in that 
of grace. ‘To Christ belongs a lordship which He 
has merited by His life of creaturely service and 
obedience (Ro 10°, 1 Co 128, 2 Co 45). He is supreme 
over the universe and over His Church (Col 1'*¥, | 
Ph 2%), Christians belong to Him (Ro 148, 1 Co 
3%); they are ‘under law to Christ’ (1 Co 9%, 
Gal 67). He is the fountainhead of all grace, 
authority, disciplinary and ministerial power (1 Co 
54,2 Co 108 1819). He is to be awaited as judge 
(2 Co 5%), St. Paul applies to Christ OT Jahweh 
passages (¢.g. Ro 108=J1 232, ef. Ro 104-8, 1 Co 216 
10”); he ascribes to Him the absolute title ὁ κύριος 
(1 Co 167, 2 Co 113 11%! 128, Ro 14!4), and in one 
passage, which is of the nature of a climax, he uses 
an even stronger expression, ‘ God over all blessed 


for evermore’ (Ro 9°). + 


(2) Parallel to the idea of lordship is that of 
Sonship. Christ is υἱὸς Geof—a recognized title of 
Messiah, which, like κύριος, is often Ulustrated by its 
context; often by other characteristic NT phrases 
with which it is closely associated. The ‘Sonship’ 
of Christ is spoken of as unique (ὁ ἴδιος υἱός, Ro 8% ; 
ὃ ἑαυτοῦ υἱός, 2b, 833 μονογενής, Jn 18, 1 Jn 4°), 1.6. 
it is not ascribed to Christ merely as a Messianic 
title, but as connoting a personal relationship to 
God. The phrase is used in contexts which imply 
a literal pre-existence ; the Son of God is ‘sent’ 
(Ro 8%, Gal 44, 1 Jn 4% 4); He ‘comes’ (1 Jn 4? 56 
5); He was originally an inhabitant of heaven 
(1 Co 15%); the I. was a change of state in the life 
of a pre-existent being, of the Word Himself 
(Jn 1185, of One who is essentially ‘spirit’ (2 Co 
37).¢ The ‘Sonship’ of Christ is thus defined, and 
acquires a new significance. It is not merely 
‘ethical,’ ζ.6. such as any man may acquire by 
moral affinity to Ged; nor merely theocratic; it 
denotes a special, unique, incommunicable relation- 
ship (Jn 106%), Hence, especially in St. Paul’s 
earlier Epistles (Th, Ro, Co, Gal), a position is 
habitually assigned to Christ which inevitably 
implies His real Deity. He is co-ordinated with 
God in greetings and farewells (¢.g. 2 ΤῊ 12, 2 Co 
13), He is the source of St. Paul’s apostolate 
(Gal 1") ; the agent or mediator in creation (1 Co 8°) 
and in redemptive history (1 Co 10‘). The I. was, 
in fact, an act of self-abnegation whereby a life of 
creaturely limitations was accepted in exchange 
for the glories of heaven (2 Co 8%, Gal 44). 

In two passages of later Epp. these christological 
thoughts are more fully developed. In Ph 2°" St, 
Paul deals with the method of man’s redemption. 
Christ is set forth as the example of one who fore- 
goes prerogatives that might be claimed, and 
renounces for a season a state of divine glory, 
bliss, and sovereignty which was His by natural 
right. The passage exhibits specially the original 
divine dignity, the unity, and the continuous action 


* See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 14, 

+ See the careful note on this passage in Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, pp. 233-288. They adopt this rendering ‘with some 
slight, but only slight, hesitation.’ 

1 ‘The Lord is the Spirit’ . . . ‘It is with this most original 
conception of the divine essence of Jesus Christ that we must 
associate the fact of His pre-existence’ (Sabatier, The Apostle 
Paul [tr. by Hellier], p. 332). 


of the person who passed voluntarily from a state 
of heavenly bliss to a condition of creaturely 
servitude and suffering. This process St. Paul 
speaks of as one of self-emptying (ἑαυτὸν ἐκένωσεν, 
5‘); it was an action by which a being, possessing 
the attributes of Deity itself, took upon Llimself 
conditions non-natural to Deity, while continuing 
in areal sense to be what He was before. The 
reward of His self-sacrificing ‘obedience’ (5°; cf. 
Ro 5:5) was exaltation according to an essential 
law of divine action. In the human nature which 
He vouchsafed to assume, He was raised to the 
throne of divine lordship as the object of universal 
worship. In Col 1%” St. Paul deals with the 
cosmic significance of the I. of the Son. As the 
‘image of the invisible God,’ He occupies a position 
of unique pre-eminence and sovereignty, both over 
the physical universe and over the new or moral 
creation, the Church of redeemed humanity. He 
is the essential mediator in nature, the ‘firstborn of 
all creation,’ ὅ.6. prior to creation, and sovereign 
over it; in relation to history He is the inheritor 
of the Messianic promises (Ps 89); in relation to 
the Church He is the essential mediator in the 
sphere of grace, the firstborn from the dead, the 
fountainhead and principle of a new supernatural 
life. In this majestic statement St. Paul seems to 
unfold a conception essentially identical with that 
of the prologue to St. John’s Gospel. 

(3) In Christ God reveals Himself; in Him man 
is able to discern the character and nature of ‘the 
invisible God’ (Col 15). The word εἰκών in the 
passage here quoted is found in an earlier Epistle 
(2 Co 44), It may be compared both with the 
Johannine phrase Λόγος, and with the expression 
in He 1? χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως. The ‘Image’ of 
God is at once the adequate expression and the 
essential revealer of Deity (ef. Jn 118 6% 12 173, Gal 
146, He 12, and consider Mt 1177=Lk 10”). In Him 
the divine Fatherhood is manifested, not as a mere 
creative relationship in which God stands to man- 
kind, but as an internal and ultimate mystery of 
the Godhead (Ro 8%, Eph 4°, Jn 149 1697); in 
Christ the love of God (1 Jn 4°) and His holiness 
(Jn 17, Rev 48 16°) are alike revealed. But 
beyond this, the inner mystery of the divine 
nature is in part unfolded. An essential Father- 
hood, an essential Sonship, eternal and intemporal, 
subsists within the sphere of Deity: a necessary 
relationship of communion and dependence be- 
tween two divine Persons (Jn 14). St. Paul 
seems to recognize the perfect equality of these 
divine Persons, especially in such a phrase as that 
of Ph 2° (ἐν μορφῇ θεοῦ ὑπάρχων) : while in 1 Co 15%4-%8 
he teaches the fundamental relation of dependence 
in Which the Son stands to the Father. ‘Thus the 
revelation of God ‘in a Son’ (He 1*) is the manifesta- 
tion of the divine ‘glory’ in a twofold sense; the 
Son manifests at once tlie moral perfections of the 
Godhead, and the internal distinctions of Person 
subsisting within the divine essence. In Him the 
whole fulness of Deity has its permanent abode 
(Col 115); to faith it can be manifested (2 Co 4§); 
by human souls it can be apprehended as a source 
of life-giving grace (Jn 1"), 

(4) All the apostles agree in attributing a unique 
significance to the work and death of Christ. In 
Him the divine purpose of ‘salvation’ was real- 
ized: deliverance from wrath, and the imparting 
of eternal life (1 Th 5% ).* Jesus Christ stands in 
relation to human sin not merely as judge, but as 
‘saviour’ and deliverer (1 Th 119, Ph 3” ete.). He 
gives Hiniself a ransom (λύτρον, 1 ΤῚ 2°; ef. Mt 20°, 
Jn 11% δὲ ete.); He dies ‘for our sins’ (1 Co 153; 
ef. Mt 26°, 1 P 253 3'5), thus inaugurating a new 
covenant, the distinctive features of which are 
remission of sins (1 Co 1155), a new right of access 

* See Sanday-IHeadlam’s note on σωτηρία, Romans, Ὁ. 23. 
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to God (He 7" ete., Eph 213-18). life and immortality 
(Ro 27, 1 Co 15”), the gift of the Holy Spirit (Gal 
32, Eph 18, He 67; cf. Ac 2°, 1Jn 83, Thie eftects 
of the redeniptive work are described under several 
different aspects. In Ro and Gal St. Paul connects 
his doctrine of justification with the Person of 
Christ. He is the justifier of humanity; through 
faith in Him the merits of His death are appro- 
priated by men (Ro 8355), and they are brought into 
a new relation to God, they are treated as 
righteous (δικαιούμενοι, Ro 374), ‘accepted in the 
Beloved’ (Eph 1°), The shedding of His blood was, 
in fact, a sacrifice which had propitiatory value 
(Ro 3%), It was parallel to, while it transcended, 
the sacrifices of the Levitical law; they were 
material in quality, often repeated, ineffective in 
result; Christ’s sacrifice was spiritual, and therefore 
real; one only because perfect in moral quality, 
eftectual for the entire removal of sin (He 103-18). 
Under another aspect Christ is the High Priest of 
humanity (He 415): its perfect representative and 
adequate intercessor before God; quick to sym- 
pathize and powerful to save (ib. 415 53 7°). He 
appears in the innermost sanctuary of the true 
tabernacle, there to present Himself in the presence 
of God on man’s behalf (He 735 933). Once again, 
Christ is the second Adam, the Head of a new race 
(Ro 5, 1 Co 15*#-), His influence on humanity is 
parallel to that of the first Adam in the extensive- 
ness of its range, but transcendent in the bene- 
ficence and power of its effects (Ro 5% *!), The 
result of Adam’s sin was death; the mediatorial 
work of Christ has its issue in the triumphant 
reign of grace in ‘eternal life’ (Ro 57! 655; cf. Jn 
315. 16. 86 524 G40. 47 9931), 

In Eph, one very prominent thought is that of 
the extension of the life of the incarnate Redeemer, 
risen and glorified, in the Church. The Church is 
His body, tlle complement or fulness of His being 
(Eph 1%); Christ is her Head, infusing into her the 
erace and virtue of His humanity 122 411 58) ς 
present in the manifold operations of His Spirit ; 
uniting His people in fellowship with Himself. 
St. Peter teaches characteristically that the Church 
is the true people of God, inheriting by right of 
spiritual descent the titles of ancient Isr. (1 P 2°; 
ef. Gal 45, He 12); while St. John dwells on the 
mystery of fellowship with God attained in Christ 
(1 Jn 1%), and on the grace of sonship vouchsafed 
to individual believers (Jn 113. In a word, the 
work and passion of Christ are regarded by the 
apostles as the source of all spiritual blessing ; as 
the means of bringing all Messianic promises to 
accomplishment. 

(5) It remains to notice that all the apostolic 
writers seem to presuppose an authoritative tradi- 
tion as to the historic events of Christ’s career, and 
a general acceptance in the Church of His Messianic 
claim. In his sermons (Ac 2, etc.) St. Peter appeals, 
as we have seen, to the known facts of the Passion 
and Resurrection; while St. Paul, in spite of the 
fact that his starting-point is that of one who had 
not known Christ after the flesh, but was called to 
believe in a glorified Saviour, alludes in various 

assages to recognized incidents of Christ’s human 

ife (see Ro 15 8", Gal 44, 2 Co 8° 5", 1 Co 15%, Ph 
95 and other passages). There was, in short, an 
apostolic ‘tradition’ (παράδοσι5) or ‘traditions’ 
which formed the common groundwork of teaching 
(cf. Ro ΘΙ, 1 Co 11%, 2 Th 2% 3%), The Messianic 
conception of Christ’s person specially distinguishes 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, but it is by no means 
absent from the earlier thought of St. Paul,* and 
in St. John’s teaching occupies a prominent place. 
In Rev, for instance, the image of Christ 15 
Messianic. He is described in terms suggestive 


of His human descent from the chosen people 


* See Sabatier, Zhe Apostle Paul, ch. 2. 
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(Rev 55 1135 12° 223) ; and His kingly dominion is 
Messianically conceived as a victorious conflict 
with enemies (67 12° 19"-!%), though His lordship 
and royalty are the fruit of humiliation (see 
especially 5°; cf. Jn 1°). There is also a strong 
Messianic element in the Gospel of Jn, e.g. the 
titles ‘Lamb of God,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘King of Israel,’ 
‘He that should come’ (614), ‘ sent’ (97), etc.* 

Such are the leading points of view under which 
the apostles describe the higher nature of our 
Lord, Taken together they combine the various 
lines of Messianic prediction in a single concep- 
tion, that of the God-man. Jesus the Messiah of 
prophecy is the central object of their thonght and 
devotion. Nothing more significantly illustrates 
this than the use by NT writers of the designation 
δοῦλος ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ; in this case the name of 
Christ replaces that of J” in an already familiar 
OT phrase (δοῦλος θεοῦ or κυρίου. Further, we may 
notice that prayer is addressed to Christ (Ac 7”, 
2 Co 128, Jn 9%); and that He is the object of 
universal adoration in heaven (Rev 5%); that He 
is, in a word, God. 

It has been found convenient to survey NT 
teaching in regard to the person of Jesus Christ as 
a whole. But it is important to bear in mind the 
fact that the Christian idea of the God-man was 
one which would not be readily apprehended in all 
its bearings by men who, like the twelve apostles, 
had been educated in Jewish modes of thought, 
and had perhaps imbibed to a great extent the 
national spirit of their countrymen. It was not 
till after the fall of Jerus., and the beginnings at 
least of the movement by which the message of the 

ospel was extended to the heathen world, that 
Chistions could become fully conscious of the 
significance of the divine fact on which their 
religion was based—the appearance of the God-man 
on earth.+ When we consider that our Lord con- 
fined His own ministerial activity and that of the 
Twelve to the ‘house of Israel’ (Mt 10°), we shall 
not be surprised that there appears in NT a lower, 
as well as a higher, form of dicistcdeginl doctrine ; 
a form which is, roughly speaking, represented by 
the teaching of the Synoptists, and St. James, and 
St. Peter, as contrasted with that of St. Paul and 
St. John. But, as we have pointed out, the distinct 
aspects under which different NT writers present 
the figure of Christ cannot fairly be construed as 
representing radically different types of belief in 
regard to His person. See SON OF GOD. 

111. It may be next inquired what light Scripture 
throws upon the purposes and results of the Incarna- 
tion. The sigmificance assigned to the event in 
Scripture presupposes something much more than 
the mere inspiration, ‘adoption,’ or exaltation of a 
man. The I. was no mere presence of God in a man; 
no mere mode of mystical indwelling ; no mere mora! 
relationship such as might subsist between friends. 
It was a real, permanent, indissoluble union of tio 
perfect natures, divine and human; an assumption 
of manhood into personal unity with a divine being, 
so that the Godhead employs the manhood as an 
organ, and wears it as a vesture; so that all the 
acts and suflerings of the human nature properly 
belong to the Godhead. This is the doctrine of the 
NT; it isimplied in tle express statement of Jn 1" 
(ὁ λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο) ; in all references to the 
personality of the Son of God as single and con- 
tinuous (e.g. 1 Co 8°, Eph 4, Ph 2°, He 18 ete.) ; 
in such ‘ theopaschite’ language as that of Ac 20° ; 
in the ascription of life-giving properties to the 
flesh of Christ (Jn 6), or of cleansing efficacy to 
His blood (He 94); in the mention of His human 
nature as an object of adoration (Ph 2"). In fact, 
speaking generally, the NT regards the 1. not as 


* Cf. Lightfoot, Biblical Hesays, pp. 145-158. 
+ Cf. Dorner, Person of Christ, Div. 1. vol. i. p. 4 
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the birth of a unique man, but as a momentous 
event in the eternal life of God: a manifestation, 
a forthcoming, a mission, a redemptive movement, 
a visitation, a great descent. In the I. the self- 
same Person who had pre-existed in the form of 
God, who had created and sustained in being the 
universe of things visible and invisible, ‘descended’ 
from heaven (Eph 4"), and submitted Himself to 
a fresh series of experiences in the sphere of human 
life and history, without ceasing to be in essence 
what He ever had been, the Son or Word of the 
Father. Heand none other lay in the cradle, grew 
in wisdom and stature, was tempted and troubled, 
suflered, died and lay in the grave, rose again, and 
ascended to the right hand of God. He is ‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever’ (He 188). It 
follows that in virtue of this unity of Person, sub- 
sisting in two different states, heavenly aud earthly, 
both human and divine attributes are ascribed to 
Christ, and may be rightly interchanged. An 
instance of this ‘cross and circulatory’ mode of 
speech (technically called communicatio idiomatum) 
may be found in 1 Co 2%, and possibly also in 
Jn 3”. 

The belief of the first Christians as to the real 
nature of the I. may, in fact, be gathered rather 
from the significance attached to Christ’s work 
than from express statements in Scripture about 
His person. All the NT writers are at one in 
ascribing to the appearance and work of Jesus 
Christ an element of finality. St. Peter and St. 
James reflect to some extent the current Messianic 
belief in the nearness of Christ’s return to judgment 
(1 P 41:1 Ja 5%), The ‘revelation’ of Christ is 
the goal of human hope and expectation (1 P 1). 
St. Paul teaches that Christ is the supreme object 
of faith; religion consists ultimately in a right 
relation of the soul to Him (Ro 3* ete.). Christ is 
a Being in whom souls are mystically incorporated 
by baptism. They share sacramentally the acts, 
experiences, and sufferings of His earthly 116 
(Ro 64, Gal 27°, Col 913, Eph 25-6 5%), They are ‘in 
Christ’ (Ro 81 12°, Gal 1% 3°28, Enh 11 910 Ph 1 
ete.) ‘and Christ in them’ (Ro 8", Gal 2” ete.) ; 
their souls and bodies are His temple (2 Co 13°). 

The writer of Hebrews regards Christianity 
mainly under one aspect—as the final religion. 
Christ as ‘Son’ of God brings to man a final 
authoritative message from God. The religion 
which is based on His revelation and finished work 
has the characteristic of ‘perfection’ (7vedelwars). 
It establishes that unimpeded fellowship between 
God and man which was impossible under the 
Levitical system (711). Cliristianity is ‘the better 
hope whereby we draw near to God’ (719). In this 
verse we have the ‘dogmatic centre’ of the Epistle. 
To St. John Christianity is the absolute religion— 
the final disclosure of God, revealing the possibility 
of periect fellowship between God and man. It 1s 
final because it rests on the fact of a real I. of God. 
1 Jn ‘is probably the final interpretation of the 
whole series of divine revelations. . . . It declares 
that in the presence of Christ there has becn given 
and there will be given that knowledge of God for 
which nan was made, issuing in fellowship which 
is realized here in the Christian society, and which 
reaches to the source of all life.’* The collective 
testimony of the apostles, viewed as a whole, 
irresistibly proves the power of the impression 
which Christ’s life and personality had made. No 
doubt they varied in their power of analyzing that 
impression. But the doctrine of the true Deity of 
Christ is the necessary inference from all that 
they ascribed to Him, and taught concerning Tim. 

The august dignity and glory of tle event corre- 
sponds to the importance of the purpose it was 

esigned to serve: the consummation of the 

* Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, p. viii. 
VOL, II.—30 


universe, the disclosure of God, the restoration of 
humanity. 

1. The cosmic significance of the I., and the view 
that it was eternally purposed independently of 
the fact of human sin, seems indeed to be implied 
in such passages as Eph 1719. and possibly He 2\— 
passages which seem to suggest that the I. of the 
Son was an event predestined before the foundation 
of the world. The universe may well, so far as 
human reason can judge, have been framed with a 
view to the I. of its Creator. When, however, the 
ἀπεηθσῃ is raised whether this event was pre- 

estined in view of man’s foreseen fall, scriptural 
testimony fails us, and we are left to the considera- 
tion whether it is @ priori probable that God 
would have made His highest gift to His creatures 
contingent on human transgression. On the other 
hand, the evolutionary movement, whether in 
physical nature or in human history, which tends 
towards a ‘fulness of time’ (Gal 4', cf. Eph 119), 
seems unaccountably to fail unless crowned by the 
appearance of One who is the flower of human kind, 
and whose coming marks a climax in revelation. 
But here, again, we have to fall back on a@ priori 
reasoning. 

2. At least we know that the I. is a crowning 
disclosure of God. He who had revealed something 
of His nature, His ‘power and Godhead,’ in the 
works of creation (Ro 1°°); who had spoken to man 
in divers ways, through the warnings of conscience, 
through visions, dreams, and oracles; who had 
manifested His purposes in judgment, type, and 
inspired prophecy, finally spoke to man ‘in a Son’ 
(Ile 17). In Christ the will, mind, and character 
of God were finally revealed. ‘If we searched all 
space,’ says Luthardt, ‘we should discover only the 
gospel of power; if we surveyed all time, only the 
gospel of righteousness. Only in Jesus Christ do 
we learn the gospel of grace.’ Christ indeed 
revealed the essenee of God’s being: fatherly love 
and self-imparting holiness. In the character of 
Christ, in His life of self-forgetful love, in His 
compassion for sinners, in the severity of His 
judgment on sin, is manifested the essential char- 
acter of God: ‘He that hath seen me,’ He said, 
“hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14°; cf. 12%, Col 1%, 
εἰκὼν τοῦ θεοῦ τοῦ ἀοράτου. Further, by His claim 
to stand in a unique relation to God, He manifested 
the distinctions of relationship existing within 
the divine essence. He unfolded the name of God 
as Triune (Mt 28). The formula of baptism, in 
fact, supplements those passages in which the Son 
and the Spirit are represented as subordinate to 
God, or ministering to His will. It implhes that 
these two blessed Persons are co-equal with the 
Father in nature and state, and in their claim to 
be, together with Him, worshipped and glorified. 

3. The mystery of the I. was intended for the 
restoration of man, for the removal of sin and its 
effects (Li 154 19”, Jn 1% 31, Gal 44, Ro 57%, 
1 Co 157-8, 1 Ti 15, 1 Jn 35, The coming of 
Christ made all things new ; it restored all things 
to their original unity (Eph 1°). The Redeemer 
gathered up into Himself elements which the Fall 
had disintegrated ; He represents manhood to God 
in its initial truth and purity, corresponding to the 
divine thought, fulfilling its true law, attaining its 
ideal destiny, perfection through suficring (He 25"). 
In Him is exhibited the fact that sin is no true or 
necessary element in human nature, but a vice or 
corruption of it. ‘The first step in the re-creation 
of humanity must be the exhibition of a true 
pattern of manhood in a life perfectly well-pleasing 
to the Father (Jn 8%; ef. Lk 3”, Mt 175). It 1 
needless to illustrate the way in which NT 
writers constantly point to the example of Christ. 
He Himself bids men ‘learn of him’ (Mt 11°’) and 

| follow His example (Jn 13%); and St. Paul tells 
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the Thessalonians that they themselves ‘ are taught 


of God to love one another’ (1 Th 4°; ef. Jn 6%). 
But, further, Christ removes the barrier which sin 
had raised between man and his Creator; He 
‘takes away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1%); He 
makes atonement for it (cf. He 2"); He offers a 
propitiatory sacrifice for it (cf. Ro 3° ἱλαστήριον, 
1 Jn 2? 4” ἱλασμόΞς), the sacrifice of Himself (He 97). 
He assumed human nature, in its outward aspect 
such as the Fall had left it, with all its obligations 
(cf. Mt 35), its accumulated heritage of weakness 
and pain, its necessary subjection to vanity (Ro 
8°); He ‘laid hold of it’ (ἐπιλαμβάνεται, He 216) in 
its weakness indeed, but not in its perversion and 
corruption, for He was without sin, though He 
suffered for sin (Ro 85 ete.); and by a continuous 
act of perfect obedience (Ro 51%) He discharged the 
debt of entire self-devotion by which alone man 
could satisfy the jealous love and the righteous 
claim of his Creator (ef. He 10'%). His death on 
the cross was a representative and vicarious act of 
submission to the just penalties of human sin (see 
different modes of expression : in Gal 2” ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, 
1 Co 158 ὑπὲρ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν, Ro 88 περὶ ἁμαρτίας, 
Mt 26° περὶ πολλῶν, 2058 λύτρον ἀντὶ πολλῶν, etc.) : 
and the effects of Christ’s acceptance of death are 
described under different metaphors: ‘rederfiiption’ 
(1,6. aceording to OT associations, deliverance from 
slavery at a mighty cost), ‘ propitiation’ (7.e. an 
act or proeess by which sin is neutralized), ‘re- 
mission’ of sins (Ro 3° ete.), ‘reconciliation with 
God,’* ‘salvation,’ ete. 

But the work of redemption is followed by the 
work of re-creation and sanctification. The resur- 
rection, by which the seal is set on the mission and 
work of the Son, and the ascension, by which as 
High Priest He passes within the veil to appear in 
the presence of God in our behalf (He 95), are 
followed by the outpouring of the Comforter, in 
whose coming the presence of Christ in His Church 
is accomplished ; He comes as a ‘ quickening spirit’ 
(1 Co 15*) to inspire, enlighten, heal, strengthen, 
and sanctify His members, to unite them to Him- 
self and to God, to dwell permanently in their 
hearts, to impart to them ‘by habitual and real 
infusion’ His own righteousness, to make them 
partakers of His life, to enable them for the life of 
divine service and sonship, to conform them to 
the likeness of Himself, and raise them into the 
glory of the risen life (Ro 8%, Gal 2” etc., Jn 052), 

These three aspects of the work accomplished by 
the incarnate Son of God may be otherwise dis- 
tinguished, according to Messianic conceptions, as 
prophetic, priestly, and kingly functions. Thus (1) 
as Prophet, Christ places Himself, so to speak, in 
line with the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt 232-), 
Like them, He teaches, He reveals the will of God, 
He preaches the divine requirement; like many 
among them, He is dishonoured, rejected, and slain 


(cf. Li 453. 13%), It is in the exercise of His pro- 
phetic office that He yrouctes the kingdom of God, 
and reveals its principles and mysteries (see Mt 1355), 


He elucidates the moral law; He guides souls; He 
instructs His disciples ; He denounces the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees; He rebukes, threatens, predicts 
the future (Mt 5” 15" 297)-29 οϑιδ etc.) As 
prophet endued with power, ‘the power of the 
Spirit’ (Lk 44; ef. Mt 12%), He works miracles 
which are themselves emblems or symbols of the 
diverse operations of grace. And He exhibits the 
divine will for man, not merely by authoritative 
teaching and by deeds of power, but by a life of 
unbroken zeal, devotion, and fidelity to God (cf. 
He 3”); His example, in short, is one element in 
the exercise of His prophetic office. In Him, 
according to the prophecy of Isaiah, man is ‘ taught 
of God’ (Is 54%; ef. Jn 65). 
* See a note in Sanday-Headlam on Romans, Ὁ. 1298. 


(2) As High Priest, Christ offers a propitiator 
sacrifice on behalf of man—the sacrifice of Himself. 
The writer of Hebrews implies that, forthe discharge 
of His priestly function, Christ was prepared by the 
discipline of earthly life: He vouchsafed to ‘learn’ 
obedience, sympathy, compassion, fellow-feeling 
with sinners; His participation in a common 
nature fitted Him to be a faithful representative 
of mankind. He fulfils in Himself two distinet 
types of priesthood: He is a priest after the order 
of Melchizedek (He 7), ὦ. 6. His priesthood belongs 
to an order eternal and supra-national, connected 
with a celestial service and a ‘true tabernacle’ 
(82, based on divine promises, and combining 
kingly with priestly functions (cf. Zec 3° 69-1), 
Further, He fulfilled all that had been prefigured by 
the Levitic ordinances and priesthood, by offering 
Himself as a spotless victim (He 727 83 914. 26 1010-22), 
and by entering within the veil of the true taber- 
nacle, there to present Himself in the presence of 
God on behalf of His brethren, and to dedicate 
them in His own Person for the life of aceeptable 
service (414 §% 725 81.5.6 9i2)) As the true Mel- 
chizedek, in whom the offices of king and priest are 
united, He bestows blessing, and feeds His people 
with eucharistic bread and wine (ef. Gn 143%), As 
the antitype of the Aaronic priest He cleanses the 
whole sphere of worship with His own blood (9**) ; 
He purges the individual conscience from the 
defilement of sin (94), and ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession for’ mankind (7°), 

(3) Finally, as King, Christ is the personal 
centre of the kingdom of God. The royalty of the 
Messiah had been predicted by ancient prophecy, 
and as ‘ King of the Jews’ Christ was proclaimed 
on the cross (Jn 1851] 19), As King, He assumes 
an absolute authority over the consciences and 
hearts of men as their rightful lord. In Him the 
ancient theocratic idea, that God was the true King 
of Isr., dwelling among His subjects, and residing 
in His temple as in a palace, was fulfilled. In Rev 
St. John to some extent reverts to the OT and 
later Jewish conception of the Messianic King as a 
warrior victorious over Israel’s foes. The Son of God 
is crowned with ‘many crowns’; He rides forth 
conquering and to conquer (Rev 6? 12° 144 1911-18) ; 
and the same thought of Messianic Kingship is a 
leading idea of Mt. As King, Christ proclaims ‘with 
authority’ the dawn of His kingdom in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt 5-7). Heexplainsits nature and 
conditions in the parables of the kingdom (Mt 
13), and after His resurrection He claims ‘all 
authority’ in heaven and on earth (Mt 2818), As 
King, He is the fountainhead of ministerial power, 
the Master whom His servants honour and obey, 
the omnipotent source of grace, power, life, and 
mercy (He 4:8. He founds a mediatorial system 
whereby men attain what they seek for, union 
with Himself and with the Father. With authority 
He institutes the sacrament of baptism or incor- 
poration (Mt 28, Jn 3%), and the Eucharist or 
sacrament of union (Mt 26% etc., Jn 6%). He 
bestows the Spirit; He gives ‘gifts unto men’; 
He appoints a ministerial order, which He com- 
missions to act, and to proclaim forgiveness in His 
name (Eph 4", Jn 20") in order that the central 
purpose of His coming may be accomplished, ‘ that 
repentance and remission of sins’ should be preached 
in His name ainong all nations, beginning at Jerus. 
(Lk 2447), Finally, He rules the universe, bearing 
all things onward in their appointed course (He 15), 
extending His kingdom through gradual subdual 
of all hostile elements : ‘ He must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet’ (1 Co 155). He 
waits expectant ‘till his enemies be made his 
footstool’ (He 10%; cf. 118); and in the last day it 
is He who will sit as King ‘on the throne of his 


| glory’ to judge the world (Mt 25°). 
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Thus the I., properly understood, is a key to the 
history of the universe. All history, it has been 
gaid, is summed up in the three sentences, He is 
coming, He has come, He will come again (cf. Rev 
2918); and certainly this is the fundamental teach- 
ing of Scripture. If the OT foresees (Gal 3°) the 1., 
the NT develops its significance as an actual event, 
and persistently points to the return of the In- 
carnate as the goal of history. There is no reason 
for denying a certain advance in the intellectual 
apprehension and statement of the doctrine of the 
I. on the part of the apostles, so far as it can be 
clearly demonstrated. Indeed it is what we should 
a priori expect. But in this article we have been 
concerned with positive and definite results, with 
the ultimate position which the NT assigns to 
Christ ; and it is contended that the divergent and 
varied testimonies of Holy Scripture can only be 
satisfactorily adjusted and reconciled by the belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not only the expected 
Messiah of prophecy, but in a unique and absolute 
sense divine: God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God. 


LireraTurne.—Ebrard in Uerzog’s RE, ‘Jesus Christus der 
Gottinensch’; Oehler, Theol. of OT : Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT: 
Dorner, Person of Christ; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. v. 
$$ 50-57; Pearson, On the Creed; Browne, Exposition of the 39 
Articles; Andrewes, Sermons on the Nativity ; Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures; Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Incarnation; Dale, The 
Atonement; Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology; Bruce, 
The Humiliation of Christ; Gore, Bampton Lectures; West- 
cott, Christus Consummator ; Kingdon, God Incarnate; Ottley, 
Doct. of the Incarnation; Adamson, Studies of the Mind in 

rist. For the apostolic belief in regard to Christ’s Person see 
also Harnack, Mistory of Dogma (introductory division), 

R. L. OTTLEY. 

INCENSE is AV tr* of two Heb. words which at 
first were quite distinct in meaning, although 
latterly the second of them came to be practically 
synonymous with the first. 4. 43\27, frankincense 


(wh. see), is tr? ‘incense’ by AV in Is 43” 60° 663, 


Jer 69 17° 415, in all of which passages RV 
accurately substitutes ‘frankincense.’ The Gr. 


equivalent is λίβανος, which appears in NT in Mt 2" 
and Rev 18%. 2. mbp (in Dt 33” πη} [ef. the 
prop. name Keturah, mop], in Jer 44% zp), 
generally reproduced in LXX by θυμίαμα or θυ- 
μιάματα (cf. for NT usage Lk 1”, Rev 58 8** 1813, in 
the last along with λίβανος). In Ex 30% 37 RV 
substitutes ‘incense’ (njp) for ‘ perfume,’ in 2 Ch 
2° * burn incense’ (1»pa) for * burn sacrifice,’ and in 
Rev 5° 18" * incense’ (θυμιάματα) for ‘ odours’ of AV 
(cf. Rev 8%). 

Frankincense was an ingredient of the holy 
incense, Ex 3074; it was used as incense, Jer 6”; it 
was put on the meal offering (Lv 21.3.16. 16 ρ8, ef, 511, 
Nu 5) ; also on the shewbread, Lv 247; one form of 
luxury was to burn it as a perfume, Ca 3° 4%; 
along with gold it is mentioned as part of the 
tribute to be brought to Israel, Is 608 (cf. Mt 2" of 
the gifts of the Magi to the infant Jesus). Both 
frankincense (λίβανος) and incense (θυμίαμα) arc 
mentioned amongst the merchandise of the apoca- 
lyptic Babylon, Rev 18". On the Arabian trattic 
in incense see ARABIA, vol. i. p. 134. 

The offering of incense, which bulks so largely 
in the later ritual, appears to have been unknown 
in the earlier stages of Israel’s history. Well- 
hausen (who is followed in his conclusions more or 
less closely by Kuenen, Nowack, Benzinger, and 
many others) will have it that the first mention of 
offering incense is in Jer 6%. In the older litera- 
ture 1»p,* according to him, always refers to the 
burning of the fat or the mcal and making these 


go up in sweet smoke (cf. Lv 3° [P] ete.) to J”, 


while the substantive ΠῚ in like manner has the 


* The Piel of this verb is used by the older writers, the 
Hiphil by P and the Ohronicler, while in the transition period 
represented by the compiler of Kings the two formations are 
used promiscuously. 
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quite general sense of what is burnt upon the 
altar.* ‘The meaning ‘incense’ belongs to it for 
the first time with certainty in Ezekiel (8! 1018 
2311) ; subsequently the word occurs frequently in 
P, always in this sense; elsewhere only in Pr 979, 
where it is used not witli a sacred but a secular 
application (EV ‘ perfume’), Even in such late 
passages as 1 Καὶ 2°) Ps 66% 141° Wellhausen denies 
that it means anything more than sweet smoke, 
which is the sense he attributes to it in the onl 
two certainly pre-exilic passages where it occurs, Is 
118 and Dt 33" (otherwise Dillin. and Stenernagel, 
both of whom find the meaning ‘incense’ in Dt 33", 
although Steuernagel considers that this implies a 
prety late date for the passage, which, however, 
ie would make prior to P, because all Levites have 
according to it the prerogative of burning incense 
to J”, whereas in P this duty and privilege is 
assigned only to the seed of Aaron; cf. Nu 16% 1 
17° [Eng. 109}. Again, in Am 44 5518... Ts 1115. 
Mic 6%, where we have detailed lists of ritual acts, 
there is no mention of incense, and J Kas well as the 
books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings are equally 
silent. m3\2?, ‘frankincense,’ appears first in Jer 
6° 1736 415, elsewhere only in P (Ex 30%, Ly 91. 2-15. 16 
511 058 947, Nu 5), Deutero-Isaiah (Is 4353 006 66%), 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 9”), and Canticles (3° 4° 1), 

From all this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the usc of incense was introduced not long before 
the time of Jeremiah (in 6” it is referred to asrare, 
costly, unnecessary). It may have been connected 
with the gradual refinement of the cultus, the ex- 
tension of coinmerce, and the contagion of the rites 
of heathen religions (cf. Jer 1112. 11 485, 2 Ch 34°). 

In P incense has a very extensive use, and is 
regarded as extremely sacred. It was to be used 
with every meal offering (Lv 931. ὅ etc.), as well as 
to be offered alone, in which latter case it safe- 
guarded the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies (Lv 16:38) ; 
and it made atonement for the people after the 
rebellion of Korah (Nu 17" [Eng. 16%]). The 
holy incense was to be prepared according to a 
special recipe (Ex 30%) from stacte, onycha, and 
galbanum (see sep. arts. on these words), along 
with pure frankincense—an cqual weight of each 
(see Dillm. ad loc.). Josephus states that there 
were thirteen ingredients used in his day, and that 
a great store of these was always kept in the 
teinple (BJ ν. v. 5, VI. vill. 3). It was forbidden 
(Ex 30°) to imitate this preparation for private 
use; to burn it was tlie as of the Ingh 
priest ; the presumption of the Korahites in taking 
it upon them to burn incense was punished with 
death (Nu 16; cf. the Chronicler’s account of 
Uzziah’s leprosy, 2 Ch 261%); Aaron’s own sons 
died for offering it improperly (Lv 1011), 

Nothing sliows more clearly the growing im- 
portance attached by P to incense than the cir- 
cumstance that finally an altar of incense {Π:|0 
njbp2) is introdneced. Of this there is no trace in 
Solomon’s temple (1 Kk 7* being part of what is 
otherwise known to be a late passage), and in the 
account of the Tabernacle it is generally admitted 
that the niention of the incense altar comes in 
awkwardly at the end (Ex 301). Hence the 
majority of modern critics are disposed to assign 
the mention of this altar to a late stratum of P. 
It is pointed out, for instance, that even in the 
ritual of tle Day of Atonement (Lv 16 [Ὀ]) it 1s 
not upon an altar but with censers (wh. see) that 
incense is offered (v.¥%). Even Pseudo-Hecatceus 
(ap. Jos. 6. Ap, i. 22) mentions nothing as being in 
the interior of the temple but the candlestick and 
a golden βωμός, which probably refers to the table 
of the shewbread (cf. Ezk 41” 4416 with Davidson’s 


**The root katara in Arabic signifies to exhale an odowr in 
roasting’ (Driver on Am 55). 
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and Bertholet’s notes). Dillmann, who does not 
share Wellhausen’s scepticism as to the existence 
of an altar of incense, admits that at least Ex 8010 
is an addition to the original law, designed for the 
purpose of supplementing Ly 16%. On this ques- 
tion, as well as on the position of the altar, and 
the difficulty occasioned by He 9’, see Incense Altar 
under art. T'ABERNACLE. 

According to Ex 30 incense had to be offered 
on the altar every morning and evening (cf. Joma 
iii, 5). The Mishnic tract Zamid gives a full 
account of the ritual of the morning service, which 
may possibly be fairly correct for NT times, 
although it is of little value for our knowledge of 
the ritual some centuries earlier. We are told, 
inter alia, that it was the custom to decide by lot 
which of the priests were to perform the various 
funetions (ef. Joma ii, 4), amongst which the 
offering of incense was counted specially solemn, 
although it was no longer the exclusive prerogative 
of the high priest. John Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. x. 3) and Zacharias (Lk 15.}0) are both said to 
have received a divine revelation while engaged in 
this act. In offering the incense, fire was taken 
from the altar of burnt-offering and carried into 
the temple, where it was laid upon the incense 
altar, and then the incense was emptied from a 
golden vessel upon the fire. See a full account in 
Schiirer, J//P Il, 1. 295. 

The use of incense in the temple may have been 
partly for antiseptic fumigation, but it is largely 
explained by the partiality of the Oriental to 
swect odours. He enjoys these himself, and he 
offers them to those whom he desires to honour 
(ef. Dn 2%), In India it was customary to scent 
the roads when the king went out (Curt. VIII. 
ix, 23); when Xerxes crossed the Hellespont, 
incense was burnt on the bridge (Herod. vii. 54); as 
Alexander the Great marched against Babylon, 
there were altars erected to him and incense burnt 
(Curt. v. i. 20). Itis easy to see how such customs 
could be transferred to the cultus, in honour of the 
object of worship. If this cannot be proved for 
some other Oriental nations, at least it is certain 
in the case of such neighbours of Israel as the 
Pheenicians (2 K 23°, Jer 79 1138 3279 441"@, Hog 25), 
the Babylonians (Herod. i. 183, possibly Is 65°), 
and the Egyptians (Plutarch, Jszd. 81; Dioscor. 
i. 24). Cf., further, 1 K 118, 2 K 22", Jer 116 19%, 
Eizk 6 23%.. In Israel incense was supposed to be 
specially aeceptable to J” (Dt 33°), and, as we 
have seen, to have an atoning efficacy (Nu 172 
[Eng. 16%*]). See the very full and interesting 
note of Dillmann, #a-Lv’, Ὁ. 359f., from which 
the above illustrations are taken. We may add 
the explanation of the religious value of frank- 
incense suggested by W. R. Smith (AS! 406): 
‘frankincense was the gum of a very holy species 
of tree, which was collected with religious pre- 
cautions . . . 1t appears to have owed its virtue, 
like the gum of the samora tree, to the idea that 
it was the blood of an animate and divine plant.’ 

On the symbolical meaning of incense and its 
ingredients much has been written both in ancient 
and in modern times that is pure baseless phantasy. 
In Rev ὅδ incense represents the prayers of the 
saints (cf. Ps 1417). The reading ai (which is the 
correct text) does not in the least necessitate a 
reference to φίαλαι instead of θυμιάματα (see Bousset, 
ad loc.). The point of comparison is probably the 
ascending to heaven of the smoke of the incense 
(ef. Dillm. on Lv 13). In Rev 8? there was given 
to the angel much incense that he should add it (ἕνα 
δώσῃ) to the prayers of the saints, and in v.* the 
smoke of the incense goes up (not ‘with’ RY, but) 
‘for (RVm ; Bousset ‘zu Gunsten’) the prayers of 
the saints,’ ὁ.6. giving them an extra claim to 
acceptance. 


LITERATURE.—Ozf. Heb. Lex. s. nsiad; Siegfried-Stade, 94. 
"oP, 102; Dillmann, Ha—Lv3, 294, 350, 359, also on Dt 3310; 
Driver on Di 331, also LO7'6 37, and art. ‘Exodus’ in Smith’s 
DB2 p. 1022%.; Wellhausen, Proleg. (1895), 64ff., Comp., 
139 ΚΕ, JDTh, 1877, Ὁ. 410 ff., Reste2, 114; Kuenen, Hezateuch 
(Macmillan), 74f.; Stade, ZAT'W iii. 143 ff., 168 ff.; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch, ii. 246f.; Benzinger, Heb, Arch. 401f., 444f.; 
Schtirer, HJ P νι. i. 268, 281, 289, 298, 295; Delitasch, Studien, 
118 f.; Hommel, 4HT7 270f., 279. See also art. Censer and 
literature there cited. J. A. SELBIE. 


INCENSE ALTAR.—See TABERNACLE. 


INGE ST.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, vol. i. 
Ῥ. 5215, 


INCONTINENCY, INCONTINENT. — Incontin- 
ency is the tr" of tncontinentia in 2 Es 5”, and of 
ἀκρασία (Vulg. incontinentia) in 1Co 7%. In2 Es 
the word has probably the general sense of ‘ab- 
sence of self-control,’ ‘ lawlessness,’ for so both the 
Lat. and the Eng. words have sometimes been 
used. ‘The usual sense, however, has always been 
‘unchastity,’ and that is the meaning in 1 Co. 


The Gr. word e&zpxorm occurs also in Mt 2325, where it is trd 
‘excess’ by both AV and RV (Vulg. tmmunditia). It describes 
the character of the éexpergs (from zpersiv, to control), one who 
wants self-restraint, its opposite being tyzparea«, This ἀκρασία 
must be distinguished from ἀκρασία, which comes from κεράννυμοι, 
to mix, is associated with ἀκρατής, ‘ untempered,’ and is used by 
Theophr. (C.P. 111. ii. 5) of a bad (lit. ‘badly mixed’) climate. 


The adj. ‘incontinent’ occurs only in 2 Ti 3? as 
tr® of ἀκρατής, which has probably the general 
meaning of ‘ unrestrained,’ ‘ εἰν πτί χὰ (RV <‘ with- 
out self-control’), It is searcely possible, however, 
to find an instance of ‘incontinent’ in this general 
sense; and it is probable that Wyc. and Rhem., 
from whom AV accepted the word, understood the 
Vulg. incontinentes in the sense of ‘unchiaste.’ 
Tind. (whom the other versions follow) has ‘ rya- 
tours.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INCREDULITY.—In 2 Es 15° the Lat, increduli- 
tates dicentium is rendered ‘the incredulity of 
them that speak against thee.’ The word means 
no more than ‘unbelief’ (as RV). The Rhem. 
NT, which confesses itself a translation of ‘ the 
old vulgar Latin text, not the common Greek text,’ 
makes frequent use of the word. Thus Mt 13% 
‘And he wrought not many miracles there be- 
cause of their incredulity’; 17°° ‘Then came the 
disciples to Jesus secretly, and said, Why could 
not we cast him out? Jesus said to them, Because 
of your incredulity’; He 3! ‘And we see that 
they could not enter in, because of incredulitie.’ 
In the same version incredulous occurs no less 
frequently, as Mk 919 “Ὁ incredulous generation’ ; 
Lk 1"; Jn 3% ‘he that is incredulous to the Sonne 
shal not see life’; 207% ‘be not incredulous but 
faithful’; He 11% ‘By faith, Rahab the harlot 
perished not with the incredulous.’ 

Incredulity is used in the same way in Preface 
to AV 1611, ‘itis a fault of incredulitie to doubt 
of those things that are evident.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INDIA (3595, ἡ ?Ivécx}).—This name, which in the 
OT is found only in Est 1! 8° (cf. 1 Es 32, Ad. Est 
13! 161), represents the Old Persian Hind’u and 
the Sansk. Sindhw (=sea or great rivcr), and is 
applied, not to the peninsula of Hindostan, but to 
the country immediately adjoining the Indus, 2.e. 
the Punjab, and perhaps also Scinde. This is the 
portion of I. which was first known to the Greeks, 
and which is described by Herodotus (11i.|94, 98) as 
forming the most easterly region of the empire of 
Darius. Elsewhere (vii. 9) henames 1. and Ethiopia 
as being among the most distant parts of the 
empire; and similarly in Est the dominions of 
Ahasuerus (Xerxes) are said to extend from I. to 
Ethiopia, comprising 127 provinces. At a later 
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period we have evidence of intercourse between I. 
and Syria, in the allusion to the Indian drivers in 
charge of the war elephants of Antiochus Vv. (1 Mac 
637). In 1 Mac 8°, indeed, I. is said to have been a 
part of the dominions of Antiochus the Great, taken 
from him by the Romans and given to Kumenes, 
king of Pergamum. But neither Antiochus nor 
Eumenes can really have had possessions in India. 
The statement must therefore be due to the in- 
accuracy of the historian; unless, as has been 
conjectured, we should correct the text and read 
‘Ionia and Mysia’ instead of ‘India and Media.’ 
But although the name I. occurs only in the 
later Jewish literature, the products of the country 
were known to the Hebrews at a much earlier date. 
Many modern scholars have identified the Pison 
and the gold-producing Havilah of Gn 2" with the 
Indus and I. (so Ges. Zhes.; but cf. Dillm. and Del. 
adloc.). This viewis as old asthe Targ. Jerushalmi, 
which in Gn 2" 107 renders Havilah by Hindeki, 
while in Targ. Jon. of Is 11}, Jer 13%, Hindeki 
represents Cush. We meet with Indian articles and 
Indian words in the accounts of the foreign trade 
of Solomon. The ships from Ophir brought almug 
trees (1 K 10" orabx, 2 Ch 2° [Heb. 7] 910 5535), per- 
haps sandalwood ; and the navy of Tarshish (1 K 
10”) imported ivory (o'any, ?cf. Sansk. ibhas, 
elephant), apes (o’sip=Ind. kapi, cf. Halévy, J7él. 
de crit. 81), and peacocks (o»22=Malabar tégai, 
ef. Ges. Thes.). See Cheyne and Hommel in 
Expos. Times, July and August, 1898, pp. 470, 
524. It is probable also that Indian wares 
were included in the merchandise of Tyre, whose 
extensive caravan trade is described in Ezk 27. 
According to ν. 5 the men of Dedan brought 
presents of ivory and ebony, products either of I. 
or Ethiopia; cassia and calamus (v.!’) are spoken of 
by the ancients as coming from I., and perhaps the 
‘bright iron’ was imported from the same country 
(see Smend). Real knowledge of I.in more Western 
countries dates from the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests, and of the travels of Megasthenes (6. B.C. 
300), whose works were continually quoted by later 
Gr. writers. But though it appears that a regular 
trade with I. by way of the Red Sea was carried 
on in the Graeco-Roman period (cf. Periplus Mar. 
Eryth. 37. 44); and individual Indians, and even 
Indian embassies, are mentioned as visiting the 
Rom. Empire (cf. Jon. Anc. v. 50,51; Suet. Aug. 
21; Dio Cass. liv. 9); yet it is probable that at 
the beginning of our era the knowledge of that 
country was but slight, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that Indian thought can have exerted 
any appreciable influence upon the West by that 
time (cf. Schiirer, HJP τι. i. 215f.; Lightfoot, 
Colossians, 389 ff.). In particular, Zeller (Phi. d. 
Griech. Ii. ii, 223) denies that any trace of Budd- 
hists is to be found in Gr. literature before the 
middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. H. A. WHITE. 


INDIFFERENT.—‘It is a striking testimony,’ 
says Trench (Select Glossary, p. 111), ‘of the low 
general average which we have come to assume 
common to most things, that a thing which does 
not differ from others, is thereby qualified as poor ; 
a sentence of depreciation is pronounced upon it 
when it is declared to be indifferent.’ And he 
points out that the same feeling embodies itself in 
Greek ‘at the other end’ when διαφέρειν means 
prestare and τὰ διαφέροντα prestantiora. But this 
is a modern fault. About 1611 and earlier, to be 
called ‘ indifferent’ was to be highly complimented, 
for it meant to be impartial, not making a differ- 
ence where none existed. In the Joint Attesta- 
tion of Several Bishops and Learned Divines of the 
Church of England, avowing that her Doetrine was 
confirmed, and her Discipline was not impeached, 
by the Synod of Dort, we read, ‘As for ourselves, 


in the ingenuity of our conscience, we herein doa 
not decline the judgment of any indifferent dis- 
passionate man ; and such we hope this true and 
plain narration will satisfy’ (M. Fuller, Lic of Bp. 
Davenant, p. 107). Tindale, in The Obedience of a 
Christian Man (Works, i. 236), says of God, 
‘Neither is there any respect of persons with him ; 


that is, he is indifierent and not partial; as great 


in his sight is a servant as a master.’ The adj. 
occurs in Sir 42°, where ‘merchants’ indifferent 
selling’ is praised (B περὶ ἀδιαφόρονυ πράσεως καὶ 
ἐμπόρων, ANC biaddpov and om. καί, RV ‘ OF in- 
different selling of merchants,’ so Cowley-Neu- 
bauer after Heb. text). The meaning is clearly 
‘impartial.’ But even Tindale, in a note to Ex 12°, 
says, ‘ That I here cal a shepe, is in Ebrue a word 
indifferent to a shepe and a gotte both.’ Then in 
his ‘Godly Letter’ (Works, iii. 177) Knox repre- 
sents ‘ the haill Counsaile’ as saying of Grindall, 
Lever, and others of the Protestant preachers, 
‘Thay wald heir no mo of thair sermonis: they 
wer but indifferent fellowis; (yea, and sum of 
thame eschameit not to call thame pratting 
knaves).’ And at a later time Thomas Adams 
(on 2P 14) speaks of ‘idle indifferents, that do 
neither good nor harm.’ 

The adv. sede ereneehyy occurs in the Communion 
Service in the Prayer (1662) for the King and his 
officcrs ‘that they may truly and inditlerently 
administer justice.” Joy, in his Apology to 
Tindale (Arber’s ed. p. 4), says, “1 desler every 
indifferent reder to inge indifferently.’ So Tind. 
in Prologe to Deut. ‘god is lorde above all lordes 
and loveth all his servauntes indifferently, as 
well the poor and feble and the straunger, as 
the rich and mightye’; which is a recollection of 
his tr® of Ja 1°* Yf eny of you lacke wysdome, 
let him axe of God which geveth to all men in- 
differentlie, and casteth no man in the teth.’ 
And on the miracle of the Ten Lepers, Bp. Hall 
says (Works, ui. 154), ‘The miracle indifferently 
wrought upon all, is differently taken.’ 

The subst. indifferency is also found in the Pr. 
Bk. of 1604, in the King’s Proclamation for the 
Uniformity, etc., ‘the indifferency and upright- 
ness of our Judgment.’ Cf. Knox, lVorks, 11. 271, 
“1 knowledge and confesse . . . the lacke of fer- 
vencye in reproving synne, the lacke of indiffer- 
ency in feedyng those that were hongrye, and the 
lacke of diligence in the exccution of mine office.’ 
But Hall uses the word nearly in the mod. sense 
(Works, ii. 148), ‘How many are there that thinke 
there is no wisdome but in a dull indifferency ?’ 

HASTINGS. 

INDITE.—To ‘indite’ a letter is now to write 
it, and even so the expression is somewhat old- 
fashioned ; but formerly it was to dictate or at 
least compose, and the ‘inditer’ is distinguished 
from the writer. Thus in Pref. to AV 161], the 
Translators, describing the Scriptures as ‘ a fount- 
aine of most pure water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life,’ add, ‘And what marvaile? The 
originall thereof being from heaven, not from 
earth; the authour being God, not man; the 
enditer the holy spirit, not the wit of the Apostles 
or Prophets; the Pen-men such as were sancti- 
fied from the wombe, and endewed with a prin- 
cipall portion of God’s spirit.’ So in Ps 45! “ My 
heart is inditing a good matter,’ is naturally 
followed by ‘my tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer.’ 

The verb in the Heh. (#97) means to hubble up (like a fountain) 
or hoil over (like a pot of water): LXX ᾿Εξηρεύξατο ἡ καρδίᾳ wou 
λόγον ἀγαθόν: Vulg. ‘Eructavit cor meum verbum honum’; 
Wyc. ‘Myn herte howide out (1388 ‘hath teld out’) a good 
woord’; Luth. ‘Mein Herz dichtet ein feines Lied’; Cov. ‘ My 
hert is dytinge ofa good matter’; Great Bible (Pr. Bk.), ‘My 


hert is endyting of a good matter’; Gen. ‘Mine heart will utte 
forthe a good matter’; Dou. ‘My hart hath uttered a good 
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word (with note ‘I have received bydivine inspiration in my 
hart and cogitation a most high Mysterie’); Bish. ‘My heart 
is inditing of a good matter.’ Mod. expositors translate more 
literally : Del. ‘My heart bubbles over with a goodly word’; 
Per. ‘My heart is overflowing with a goodly matter’; Cheyne, 
‘My heart bubbles with goodly words’; Kay, ‘My heart is 
teeming with a good word’; Kirkp. ‘My heart bubbleth over 
with goodly words’; Kautzsch, ‘Mein Herz wallt tiber von 
lieblicher Rede’; Wellh.-Furness, ‘My heart overflows with a 
theme that is good’; RV, ‘My heart overfloweth with a goodly 
matter’; Driver, ‘My heart is astir with a goodly matter.’ 

The Eng. word comes from Low Lat. indictare 
(a frequentative of tndicere, to proclaim), and it 
entered the Eng. lang. at first in the French form 
endicter, ‘indite’ being a later spelling in imita- 
tion of the Latin, while ‘dite’ is a vernacular 
shortening. Knox has the form ‘ dite’ (which he 
spells ‘dyte’), as fist. 214, ‘those Prayers were 
dyted unto the people by the holy Ghost, before 
they came to the uttermost of trouble, to assure 
them, that God, by whose Spirit the Prayer was 
dyted, would not contemne the same in the midst 
of their calamities.’ Thomas Fuller uses ‘ endite,’ 
as in Holy State, iv. 5 (p. 261), ‘More hold is then 
to be taken of a few words casually uttered, then 
of set solemn speeches, which rather shew men’s 
arts then their natures, as endited rather from 
their brains then hearts.’ 

The same verb meant also to accuse (after the 
Lat.) ; but now a distinction is made, the verb to 
accuse, though pronounced the same, being spelt 
‘indict.’ Golding, in Calvin’s Job (on 32!-*), has ‘so 
then, what remayneth, but too learne first and 
formoste too condemne our selves, and too bring 
our inditement alwayes readie made, when we 
come before God, and too say, that we be wretched 
sinners.” On the other hand, Elyot (The Governour, 
11. 343) has ‘Plato (or rather Socrates, Plato in- 
dictynge).’ But Fuller, Holy Warre, iii. 16, p. 
134, spells the word in the mod. way, ‘indicted 
by Ins conscience for his cruelty.? RV _ has 
used the subst. ‘indictment’ in Job 31° ‘O that 
I had one to hear me!... and that I had the 
indictment which mine adversary hath written’ 
for AV ‘and that mine adversary had written a 
book.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INFIDEL, INFIDELITY.—An ‘infidel’ in our 
modern speech is one who deliberately rejects the 
Faith; but at one time a person might be called 
an ‘infidel’ who had never heard it. Infidelis 
in eccles. Latin simply meant ‘ unbelieving,’ and 
‘infidel’ carried the same purely negative meaning. 
Thus Tindale, in his general Prologe to the Pent., 
says, ‘Behold how soberly and how circumspectly 
both Abraham and also Isaac behave them selves 
amonge the infideles’; and in Rhem. NT the tr? 
of Ro 15% is ‘Helpe me in your praiers for me to 
God, that I may be delivered from the infidels that 
are in Jewrie’; while Hooker (Eccles. Polity, 111. 
vill. 6) speaks of ‘ Festus, a mere natural man, an 
infidel, a, Roman, one whose ears were unacquainted 
with such matters.’ Hence RV changes ‘infidel’ 
of 2 Co 6, 1 ΤΊ 5° into ‘unbeliever,’ which is all 
that the Gr. word (ἄπιστος) means. 

So ‘infidelity’ was once no more than ‘un- 
belief,’ as the marg. note to Lv 75 in Matthew’s 
Bible, ‘Trespace after the order of the scrypture 
signifyeth somtyme all the lyffe past which we 
have lyved in infidelyte, being ignoraunt of the 
veritie, not only in doyng open synnes, but also 
when we have walked in oure awne rightwesnes’ ; 
and still more clearly in Fuller, Holy State, iv. 18, 
p- 335, ‘ After his(Gustavus Adolphus’] death, how 
did men struggle to keep him alive in their reports ! 
partly out of good will, which made them kindle 
new hopes of his life at every spark of probability, 
partly out of infidelity that his death could be 


trne.’ This is all that ‘infidelity’ means in 2 Es) 
| significance, arising in this instance from the fact 


7% (‘incredulitas’). J. HASTINGS. 


INGATHERING, FEAST OF.—See TABERNACLES 
(FEAST OF). 


INHABIT.—We do not now use ‘inhabit’ in- 
transitively. Hence RV changes 1 Ch 5° ‘And 
eastward he inhabited unto the entering in of the 
wilderness’ into ‘he dwelt.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 1552, 
Act of Uniformity (Keeling, p. vii), ‘all and every 
person, and persons, inhabiting within this realm’; 
and Defoe, Crusoe, p. 510, ‘There are many 
Travellers, who have wrote the History of their 
Voyages and Travels this way, that it would be 
very little Diversion to any Body, to give a long 
Account of the Places we went to, and the People 
who inhabit there.’ Nor do we now speak of a 
single person inhabiting a place, as Jer 48'8 ‘Thou 
daughter that dost inhabit Dibon,’ though the 
construction may be defended on the ground that 
‘daughter’ stands for the whole people (RV ‘O 
thou daughter that dwellest in Dibon’). 

Figurative examples of the word are : (1) Ps 223 “Ὁ thou that 
inhabitest the praises of Israel’ (ibaa wi, RVm ‘art en- 
throned upon’), a bold adaptation, says Kirkpatrick, of the 
phrase ‘that sittest enthroned upon the cherubim’ (2 5 62, 2 Καὶ 
1915, Ps 801 991), the praise-songs of Israel being regarded as 
clouds of incense which form J’’s throne. Cheyne (in loc.) sees 
in the phrase a poetic glorifying of the ‘old mythic phrase.’ 
The cherubim were the forces of nature ; but J” is not merely a 
God of force, He is a God of praise-producing loving-kindness. 
See also Cheyne in Hapos. 3rd ser. vii. 20ff. (2) Is 5715 ‘the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy’ (av 1:9. This ὑγ is after LXX χωτοικῶν τὸν αἰῶνα and 
Vulg. habitans eternitatem, and is first used in Geneva Bible 
‘that inhabiteth the eternitie’ (Wyc. ‘wonende the everelast- 
ingte,’ 1388 ‘that dwellith in everlastyngnesse’). Modern 
expositors translate more directly, as Del. ‘ the eternally-dwell- 
ing One’; Cheyne and Orelli, ‘ who dwelleth for ever’; Skinner, 
‘that sitteth (enthroned) for ever,’ 

The old and rare form inhabitance is found in 
Wis 12™- ‘new inhabitance’ for text ‘a worthy 
colony’ (ἀξία ἀποικία). So Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Sea Voyage, iv. 1— 

“Here’s nothing, sir, but poverty and hunger; 
No promise of inhabitance ; neither track of beast.’ 

Inhabiter is used for ‘inhabitant’ in Rev 813 1912 
It occurs in Coverdale, as [5265 For. . . the inhabi- 
tours of the earth lerne rightuousnesse’; and 407 
‘all the inhabitours of the worlde are in comparison 
of him but as greshoppers’; ef. Pr. Bk. Ps 754 ‘ The 
earth is weak and all the inhabiters thereof.’ The 
fem. form inhabitress occurs in Jer 10!"™, an attempt 
to show the gender of the Heb. word used in the 
passage. Cf. Chapman, Hymne to Venus— 

‘ An inhabitresse 
On this thy wood-crowned hill.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

INHERITANCE. —The English word ‘inherit- 
ance’ represents, in the OT, the terms pn, my, 
nytio, and nboi. Of these, however, the first 15 
more frequently (and properly) rendered ‘ portion’ 
(LXX μερίς), and the second and third are rare. 
The last mentioned occurs nearly two hundred 
times. Although the common term for the ex- 
pression of the idea of ‘inheritance’ proper, or 
estate which descends to the heir of the last holder, 
mbn3 need not imply this, and, in ordinary biblical 
usage, signifies possession generally. The same 
remark applies to the NT (and LXX) term κληρο- 
νομία (cf. the use of ‘inherit’ and derivatives, e.g. 
in Shaks.... ‘the great globe itself, yea, all 
which it inherit’—Tempest, iv. 1, also Hamlet, i. 1, 
etc.). At the same time this idea remains, though 
latent, in both terms, and may in certain con- 
nexions of thought become explicit. 

i. Old Testament.-— For the Hebrew law and 
practice regulating succession see art. HEIR. From 
these it is evident how true is the remark of Keil, 
that Israel was ‘ essentially a land-holding people.’ 
In her case, however, social institutions and usages 
appear as charged throughout with a religious 
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that the possession of a national territory, on 
which the theocracy should be maintained, was 
among the most elementary and indispensable con- 
ditions for the fulfilment of her destiny. The 
‘land of promise’ (He 11%), accordingly, holds a 
prominent place among the blessings represented 
ag assured to her from the first. It is the burden 
of the patriarchal covenants (Gn 15!*?! 26? 28") ; a 
renewed pledge of its acquisition lies behind the 
exodus from Egypt (Ex 65); the entrance of the 
people upon possession, although not effected 
without fierce and protracted warfare, is due 
rather to the interposition of their God on their 
behalf (Jos 214, Ps 441%); and the subsequent 
division of the land among the several tribes, 
clans, and families is provided for by detailed 
regulations bearing divine sanction (Nu 32. 34, 
Jos 184%), and is finally accomplished by lot 
(Jos 147), the ‘whole disposing’ whereof is ‘ of the 
Lord.’ Obtained thus by divine infeftment, the 
land is regarded as held thereafter conditionally 
upon fidelity on the part of the people to the 
covenant under which it has accrued to them, and 
as bound up in the closest way with their moral 
history. It is ‘defiled’ by their crimes and im- 
pieties (Lv 18%, Jer 164%); may even, by a quasi- 
personification, be said to ‘sin’ with its sinful 
inhabitants (Dt 244); and divine punishment 
takes the form, now of blight and famine over- 
taking the devoted land for the people’s sake 
(Dt 118%), now of their forfeiture of it outright 
(Dt 4558), On the other hand, reinstatement in 
the divine favour is signified by restoration to the 
land and to its peaceful enjoyment. Also, inas- 
much as the election of God is ‘without repent- 
ance,’ it appears as His purpose that His people 
should hold it ‘for ever’ (Gn 13" ete.). The 
portion allotted to each several tribe even is to be 
that tribe’s inalienable possession (Nu 361*)—an 
idea which underlies the remarkable provisions 
connected with the Jubilee Year, and which may 
have dictated the severe condemnation pronounced 
(Dt 194, Hos 5°) upon the removing of a neigh- 
bour’s landmark (cf. Driver, Dewt. i loc., however, 
and Knobel quoted there). Yet withal J” remains 
ultimate owner or inheritor here. The land is ‘the 
inheritance of J”’ (Ex 1517, 1S 261%). ‘The inherit- 
ance is mine, and ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me’ (Lv 9535). 

Thus far the land as such, and as the scene of 
God’s fellowship with His people, constitutes the 
‘inheritance,’ which may be regarded as pertaining 
either, ultimately and absolutely, to Him, or, 
derivatively and conditionally, to them. So con- 
crete an idea, however, determined thus religiously, 
could scarcely fail in course of time to be still 
further spiritualized, as indeed appears in two 
directions. This is not the place to inquire how 
far the conception even as already defined may 
represent the reflection of subsequent modes of 
thought upon the conditions of an earlier time; 
but in any case in certain later writings it under- 
goes a further development. On the one hand, 
QT faith learns to claim not the land but J” Him- 
self, fellowship with whom within its borders 
lends it its significance and value, as the trne and 
proper ‘inheritance.’ Probably we are to find the 
immediate suggestion of this way of thinking in 
the provision by which the priests (Nu 18”) and 
the Levites generally (Dt 18") were to have no 
territorial inheritance allotted to them: J” was 
to be their inheritance. That is to say, their 

ortion was to consist of the altar-dues and first- 
ruits (Dt 181-5) offered by the Israelites to J”, ‘the 
service of the god of the land’ being ‘a burden on 
the land’ (W. R. Smith, 229 p. 229). From this the 
step was a short one tothe employment of the term 
to signify that enjoyment of God which is the ob- 


ject of religious faith and hope always (cf. Ps 16°). 
In any case by the time of Jereiniah the concep- 
tion of J” as the * portion * of His people was a 
common one (Jer 10'° 5119), while in certain of the 
Psalms even individual faith claims Him thus 
(73° 119°? 142°). From the other side, again, the 
original signification of the term gives way 
similarly. J”s ‘inheritance’ ceases to be the 
land His people occupy, and becomes rather the 
people itself. Israel is, in a special sense, His 
own, brought out of Egypt ‘to be unto Him a 
people of inheritance’ (Dt 4%), ‘cliosen to be a 
peculiar people unto himself, above all peoples 
that are upon the face of the earth’ (Dt 7%)—‘J’’s 
portion is His people; Jacob is the lot of His 
inheritance’ (Dt 32°)—a conception which broadens 
out under the influence of the later universalism 
until it includes the Gentiles also (Is 1935 478 6317, 
Ps 28). Here the idea has parted with its original 
associations altogether. In place of attaching to 
what is at most only a fundamental condition of 
the realization of the covenant, it now expresses 
that mutual appropriation and enjoyment of each 
other on the part of God and His people which is 
the essence of the covenant itself. Still, this by 
no means represents the ordinary usage of the 
term anywhere in the OT, Even when it becomes 
most highly volatilized, so to say, OT thinking 
remains charged with elements which belong to 
the outward conditions amid which it has arisen. 
The fellowship of God and His people, even in its 
perfect form, is always represented as to be main- 
tained in the territory originally assured to thei ; 
and to the last it is an essential feature in the 
picture of the Messianic time that the pcople shall 
then at length enter upon sure and peaceful 
possession of their own land (Is 60%, Jer 233, 
Ps 37° ete., To 4), where they shall enjoy the 
immediate presence of their God and serve Him in 
righteousness (Ezk 331-28 ete.). 

ul. New Testament.—In the NT use of the term 
these limitations naturally disappear. Here also 
hope grounded on divine promises retains the central 
place in the religious life (Ro 8”, cf. He 11), and 
its content as a fellowship with Himself into which 
God graciously introduces men is the same always ; 
but the external conditions amid which in the OT 
this is realized remain in the NT merely as a 
metaphorical colouring in the language expressive 
of the final spiritual good made available through 
Jesus Christ. Thus our Lord’s saying, ‘ Blessed 
are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth’ 
(Mt 5°), may be regarded merely as a figurative 
mode of signifying the fulness of life and blessed- 
ness to which faith ultimately brings men (so 
Meyer and others; for a more literal interpretation 
see Haxposvior’s Greek Testament, in loc.). Else- 
where Jesus speaks of the faithful inheriting ‘ the 
kingdoin’ (Mt 25%4), which, in accordance with 
His general teaching, is not merely already come, 
but also, and even more, awaits realization in the 
future. And again, He represents this as syn- 
onymous with entering upon ‘life eternal’ (Mt 25", 
ef. Mk 1017), but neither term does He define more 
fully. In the earlier apostolic writings a similar 
indcterminateness of usage prevails. In Ja, for 
example, that which faith inherits is ‘the king- 
dom which God hath promised to them that love 
Him’ (2°), or again, ‘the crown of life’ which has 
been similarly promised (113), both expressions 
being employed to denote generally the ultimate 
full possession of salvation. In 1 P the connexion 
of ideas is only slightly more elaborate. Here 
singular stress is laid upon the hope which lies at 
the heart of faith always. Possession of it is the 
distinctive note of the Christian life (1? 315) ; it 
looks towards the Parousia and the ‘grace’ which 
shall be ‘manifested’ then (17 8.18 !-4) ; and just 
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as it appears to the writer that the ‘ people of 
God’ has now first, through Christ’s death and 
resurrection, been truly constituted (2*!°), so also 
he represents their ‘inheritance’ as now at length 
fully discovered and secured (1°). It has been 
suggested (by Weiss, V7’ Theologie, ὃ 50 (c) Anm. 4) 
that the characterization of the ‘inheritance’ as 
‘incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,’ 
contains a covert allusion to various OT phrases 
applied to the land of Israel (Is 241, Jer 2’, Is 40°) ; 
and this is possible. But no closer definition of it 
is given. As synonyms the expressions ‘life’ (3’, 
ef. 4°) and ‘ glory’ or ‘erown of glory’ (5!-* 10) are 
employed, but without being explained further 

In the hands of two of the NT writers, however, 
the idea, in question receives much fuller treatment. 
From his peeuliar point of view, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is naturally led to make 
not a little of a conception which had played so 
large a part in the world of OT faith (see note on 
κληρονομία in Westcott’s Hebrews, p. 167f.). That 
which constitutes the ‘inheritance’ of the believer 
is deseribed variously as ‘the blessing,’ 2.6. of the 
covenant (1937), ‘salvation’ (negatively, from death 
and every evil, 2153. 15 δῖ. positively, as the seeuring 
of man in his eternal destiny, 2° 5° 958), ‘the pro- 
mises’ (6:3), and otherwise. But, in order to appre- 
hend the idea as it presents itself to this writer’s 
mind, it must be subsumed under and interpreted 
in harmony with the general conceptions and argu- 
ment of the Epistle. ΘΙ σοι with him is regarded 
in the light of a covenant into which God has 
graciously entered with men. Essentially this 
has been one and the same from the beginning, 
but historically 1t has embodied itself in two 
forms, the Sinaitic and that made through Christ, 
so diverse in various respects that they may be 
distinguished as the ‘ first’ and ‘second’ covenants 
(87), of which the earlier pros ineffective and only 
the later has truly realized the purposes which 
such an arrangement had in view. In one sense 
the covenant may be considered as its own end. 
As signifying a state of relatedness in which God 
becomes to men their God and they become His 
people, it stands for that which in itself makes 
great part of their blessedness, and which is only 
secured in the ‘new covenant’ (818), under the pro- 
visions of which the conscience is cleansed from 
dead works and the worshipper has boldness to 
enter into the holiest (913. ete., compared with 
711. 18 etc.). But chiefly it is reearded as contem- 
plating that which les beyond itself. In its later 
form especially, as sealed by a ‘better sacrifice’ 
than before (9°), it rests also upon ‘better pro- 
mises’ (8% 112) the fulfilment of which introduces 
the people once for all into a sphere in whieh all 
their hopes and needs are satisfied. Through this 
‘eternal covenant’ (13°) administered by Jesus 
(9°, where the author, through playing on the 
double sense of διαθήκη as meaning both ‘ covenant’ 
and ‘testament,’ brings the idea of succession, 
namely on the death of ‘the testator,’ into view 
for the moment) believers receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance (9%); a consummation 
otherwise described as reaching the heavenly city 
(1116) or the city that hath the foundations (11), 
or receiving the kingdom that cannot be shaken 
(12°8), or having the world to come subjected to 
them (2° etc.), or entering upon the rest of God. 
In such expressions the influence of OT modes of 
thought is obvious, and the last especially forms 
the subject of a remarkable passage (3. 4) in which 
the writer betrays almost more fully than any- 
where his sense alike of the continuity of salvation 
under the old covenant and the new, and of the 
final completeness with which the latter realizes it. 
Whlien Israel originally entered upon their inherit- | 
ance and ‘ possessed the land and dwelt therein,’ J”, | 


says the historian, “σῶν them rest round about 
according to all that He sware unto their fathers’ 
(Jos 21%), But, as the author of the’ Epistle 
recognizes, it proved a delusive rest (48). Enemies 
still infesting the land, war waged from without, 
civil strife and manifold evils in every age disturbed 
the condition of peace and blessedness assured to 
them, and which is here (4*5) represented as a 
participation in the deep tranquil satisfaction with 
which God Himself rests in the enjoyment of the 
works of His hands. Nevertheless, the divine 
purpose cannot be defeated (4°); it can only at 
most be temporarily suspended, and that which 
Israel through unbelief (3! 16. 11 41) came short of 
‘we who believe’ (1,6. in the ‘ good tidings preached 
unto us,’ 4") attain to (43. To put it otherwise, 
we ‘inherit the promises’ (6012) in their full and 
final expression. As has been said (Davidson, 
Hebrews, p. 99), ‘the mere land of Canaan was 
never in itself all that was understood either by 
those to whom it was promised or by God who 
promised it, when it was named as Israel’s heritage. 
The patriarehs and people certainly looked to the 
possession of the land, but the idea they attached 
to it, or the light in which they regarded it, was 
that of a settled place of abode with God, where 
He would be fully present, and where they would 
find repose in His fellowship. All those religious 
ideas, dimly perhaps, yet in longing and imagina- 
tion, clustered about it which we now attach to 
the heavenly world.’ And all this it is, hardly to 
be defined more narrowly, which faith is heir to. 
In the usage of St. Paul, again, the ‘inheritance’ 
often signifies the object of believing hope generally 
(Ac 20% 2618, Eph 1414, Col 112 83, Alsa, believers 
are said to be heirs of ‘eternal life’ (Tit 37), or, 
more frequently, of ‘ the kingdom’ (1 Co 6° 1° 15, 
Eph 5°), both expressions being employed in the 
indeterminate manner common in the Gospels and 
elsewhere. When he treats of the idea more at 
large it is in connexion with one or other of two 
lines of thought. The first of these concerns his 
anti-Judaie polemic. Quite in the manner of the 
author of the Ep. to the Hebrews he insists upon 
the divine ‘promises’ as lying at the basis of all 
true faith and hope toward God. The possession 
of these differentiates the Jew from the Gentile 
(Ro 3*%); the covenants are essentially ‘covenants 
of promise’ (Eph 913); while the entrance of the 
law itself in the course of their historical fulfilnient 
is to be regarded as a mere episode, by no means 
designed to supersede the promises, but rather to 
make more manifest the grace they contain and 
which bestows the inheritance (Ro 4), The import 
of the promise, however, is stated as being that 
Abraham should be ‘heir of the world’ (v.}), an 
interpretation of the original covenant expressing 
in aremarkable way the universal purpose which 
lay within it. But in this sense the covenant 15 
fulfilled only in Christ (Gal 3"), with whom again, 
in St. Paul’s thinking, believers are indissolubl 
bound up (Gal 3°, Ro 41°81”) ; and perhaps, although 
it must be confessed he does not do this explicitly, 
it is under this point of view that we ought to 
bring his references to the inheriting of ‘the 
kingdom.’ It is Christ who, as Abraham’s seed, 
has in the first instance assumed the rule of the 
Messianic kingdom (Gal 3%), and believers, as 
reckoned within that seed (Gal 3°9) and ealled to 
His fellowship (1 Co 1°), may be said to share in 
His rule (1 Co 48, Ro 517), in which, in accordance 
with Eastern modes of thought, the prerogative of 
judging is included (1 Co 6 *; cf. Mt 19%). ᾿ 
More distinctive of this apostle still, however, 1s 
his attaching of the idea in question to that of the 
sonship of believers. For his doctrine under this 
head see art. ADOPTION. What is of importance 
here to note is, that in his view sonship carries 
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with it an indefeasible right to the inheritance— 
‘if sons, then heirs’ (Gal 47. As Weiss expresses 
it, ‘as justification is the security for life, so its 
result, adoption, is the security for participation in 
the divine δόξα as the second chief part of Christian 
hope in which the whole blessedness and glory of 
the future eternal life is comprehended in one great 
view’ (Op. cit. § 97 (6)). As Son, Christ is destined 
to glory, and first through His resurrection attains 
to it (Ro 14); and so also believers, who bear ‘ the 
image of the heavenly,’ are in the resurrection 
conformed to the ‘likeness of the Son of God,’ so 
that he becomes ‘the firstborn among many 
brethren’ (1 Co 15%, Ro 8”). The transformation 
of the ‘body of our humiliation,’ accordingly, 
holds an emphatic place in the inheritance which 
St. Paul teaches (Ph 3"); while along with this goes 
a perfect inward assimilation to the mind of the 
Lord, and beyond it lies that which the apostle 
describes as ‘ glory’ (see art. under that title), a 
spiritual condition to which God’s children are 
destined (Ro 850 9°%), in which the mystery of their 
adoption is finally disclosed (Ro 819, Col 34), in the 
freedom and blessedness of which creation generally 
will share (Ro 8), and which constitutes the 
ultimate aim of the divine counsel (1 Co 2’), Of 
the inheritance thus conceived, the Spirit, who 
attests our adoption (Ro 838), is meanwhile the seal 
and earnest (Eph 114 450), 

Finally, in the Apoc. the faithful are said to 
‘inherit all (or ‘ these’).things’ (217). What these 
‘things’ consist of is to be gathered from the 
book generally. Chiefly they appear to embrace 
‘life’—that life ‘which is life indeed’ (cf. the re- 
curring representation of the idea in such figures 
as the ‘ tree of life’ 295, the ‘ water of life’ 22', the 
‘crown of life’ which the conquerors carry off 2! 
31, the ‘book of life’ in which their names are 
written 217" ete.); perfect holiness (2117 3+ 5 44 61 79 
19°}; immediate islionaltin with God (75 21° 22.223), 
and the vision of His face (224). <A royal dignity 
(22°) and glory (9535) also pertain to that which 
awaits the believer, along with deliverance from 
all pain and want and death (71:56 214). It is a 
blessedness (14% 19° 22) which is complete and 


eternal. ALEX. MARTIN. 
INIQUITY.—See SIN. 
INJURIOUS.—Like the Fr. injuricux, ‘injurious’ 


formerly had the meaning of ‘insulting,’ as well as 
its med. meaning of ‘hurtful.’ Hence in Sir 81 
and 1Ti 18 the adj. ὑβριστής which means ‘in- 
solent’ is tr’ in AV ‘injurious.’ The same δῇ]. 
occurs in Ro 1%, where AV has ‘ despiteful,’ RV 
‘insolent.’ RV gives ‘insolent’ in Sir, but retains 
‘injurious’ in 1 Ti. The meaning of the Eng. 
word al be illustrated from Shaks. 17 Henry VI. 
I, iv. §1— 


‘Injurious duke, that threatest where’s no cause 
‘Thus with injurious taunts attacked the throne. 


The adv. was used in the same sense, as Hall, 
Works, ii, 966, ‘Humane reason is apt to be in- 
juriously saucy, in ascribing those things to an 
ordinary course of natural causes, which the God 
of nature doth by supernatural Agents.’ And the 
subst. ‘injury,’ as Bacon, ‘He fell to bitter in- 
vectives against the French king, and spake all 
the injuries he could devise of Charles,’ 
; J. HASTINGS. 

INK is mentioned once in OT (Jer 368), where 
Baruch says that he wrote Jeremiah’s prophecies 
‘with ink (4, perhaps from a root signifying 
slowly flowing) in the book.’ W. R. Smith (07'7C? 


71 un.) refers to Ex 32° and Nu 5® for evidence that | 


the old Hebrew ink (derived from lamp-black [1]} 
could be washed off, and as the foundation of the 
Rabbinical prejudice against the use of a mordant 
inink. From the bright colours that still survive 
in some papyri, it is evident that the ink used by 
the Egyptians must have been of a superior kind. 
The NT term for ‘ink,’ occurring three times:(2 Co 
9", 2 Jn, 3 Jn"), is μέλαν (lit. ‘ black,’ Lat. atra- 
mentum), which is also a classical term (Plato, 
Phedr. 276C; Demos. de Coron. 313. 11; Plut. 
Mor. 841). See, further, under WRITING, 
J. A. SELBIE. 

INKHORN.—In one of Ezekiel’s visions (Ezk 
9-3. 11) 4 man appears with a seribe’s inkhorna 
(1253 nop) by his side (lit. ‘upon his loins,’ rin). 
The ‘inkhorn’ consisted of a case for the reed pens, 
with a cup or bulb for holding the ink, near the 
upper end of the case. It was carried in tlie 
girdle (hence the above expression). See illustra- 
tion under art. DREss, vol. i. p. 626"; and ef, 
Benzinger, Heb. Archiéol. 290. J. A. SELBIE. 


INN.—Owing to the prevalence of hospitality in 
the East, down to our own times, the growth of 
places of public entertainment has been slow; and 
to this day, save in parts frequented by tourists, 
anything corresponding to our inn or hotel is 
entirely unknown (see HOSPITALITY). 

The word ‘inn’ first occurs in our English Bible 
(AV) in Gn 42% as the equivalent of pop, and is 
similarly employed in Gn 437!, Ex 44 (LXX κατά- 
λυμα). i other passages (Jos 498, 2 Καὶ 19”, Is 10”, 
Jer 9°) ἡ is rendered ‘lodging-place’; and the 
Revisers have adopted this translation uniformly 
throughout. This does not imply a building of 
any kind, but only the place where travellers, or 
carriers of merchandise, were wont, with. their 
caravans, to pass the night. p> or Ὁ appears to 
have been used in a sense equivalent to that of the 
Arab dat, and the corresponding participial, sabi, 
isa night-lodging. The Arabs also use the word 
manzil in a similar sense. It is ‘the place of 
alighting,’ and is now mainly employed for the house 
where the traveller spends the night; but it still 
retains 105 application to the spot where a company 
of wayfarers may lave spent the hours of darlxness. 
Occasionally one may encounter in the East a 
scene which probably reproduces the chief features 
of that mentioned in Gn 42°. Near by a well or 
fountain, or on the bank of a stream, as the day 
is closing, the caravan will halt. The' bales of 
coods are lifted from the beasts of burden, and 
placed so as to shelter the men from the night air. 
The animals, having been watered, are tethered 
around, and supplied with fodder which they have 
carned. The men draw close around a tire, where, 
having partaken of simple fare from their provender 
bags, they pass an hour in conversation or in 
hearing or telling tales, and then lie down under 
their wraps to sleep till daybreak. The place thus 
occupied is called ed-manzi; the Hebrew would 
have called it malén. 

But the development of commerce would necessi- 
tate at a very carly time some better means of 
protecting the goods and the lives of the merchants, 
especially in the more remote and desolate parts, 
where it might be needful to rest the caravan over 
night. That buildings were soon erected for this 
purpose, we have no direct proof; butit is possible 
that the ‘lodging-place of wayfaring men’ in the 
wilderness, referred to in Jer 9°, may have been 
such an establishment. Chimham, the son of 
Barzillai, who returned to Jerusalem with David 
(2S 19°49), is supposed by some to have reared 
some structure near to Bethlehem, which in Jere- 
mial’s time was known as onpa nna Gérith chunham. 
AV renders this ‘habitation of Chimham’; RV 
‘Geruth-chimham,’ but in margin ‘ lodging-place.’ 
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Stanley (S. and P. p. 329) and others translate ‘inn’ 
or ‘hostel.’ It may have been such a building as 
offered shelter to belated merchants or travellers.* 

Rahab, described in Jos 2} as ayn mex, is said (but 
see Dillm. ad loc.) by the Chaldee paraphrase to have 
been an ‘innkeeper.’ (See also Jos. Ant. V. 1. 2). 
The instance given in Jebamoth xvi. 7, where the 
innkeeper’s word is not relied on without material 
corroboration, cannot be quoted as showing that 
she was regarded with special suspicion (Smith, 
DB, art. INN), since her evidence is placed on the 
same level as that of the daughter of a priestly 
house; but it is significant that Jewish writers 
seem to have used ΠΡ or xn’pins, formed from 
the Greek πανδοκεύτρια, as the equivalent of either 
‘hostess’ or πὸ (David Kimchi on Jos 2'), The 
idea of an ‘inn’ was therefore familiar to them. 
From Aboda Zara ii. 1 we gather that the prs, 
from the Gr. πανδοχεῖον, was a place where cattle 
might be sheltered as well as men; it seems to 
have corresponded in character with the modern 
Khén or caravanseral. Of this order certainly was 
the ‘inn’ (ravdoxyetov, Lk 1053) to which the Good 
Samaritan carried the victim of outrage, and 
which by tradition is located at Khan Hadriur, on 
the way to Jericho. The modern building is 
probably only the last of a suecession erected on 
the same spot, as in that wild district the need 
of some such place of retreat would always be felt. 
Along the great trade and pilgrimage routes in the 
course of time these khdns or caravanserais were 
raised, to which the chains of mouldering ruins 
that stud the sides of the main highways stand to 
bear testimony. Many of these buildings stood 
apart, and were of considerable strength, to guard 
against marauders. Occasionally, as at Khdn et- 
Tujjér, wader the brow of Tabor, a fortress over- 
looked and defended the place of rest. From the 
days when the sea was so infested with pirates as 
to render navigation perilous, probably date the 
ruinous buildings on the caravan routes from 
Aleppo, Baghdad, Damascus, and Haurfn, which 
met on the southern border of Esdraelon, followed 
the common path by Antipatris to Gaza, and 
passed thence to Egypt. When these pests were 
cleared away, and transport by ship became both 
safe and cheap, the deserted roads were soon grass- 
grown, and the khans were left to crumble (Thom- 
son, Land and Book,i. 106). ‘Those built of old by 
the Persian magnates on the pilgrimage roads from 
Baghdad (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 478) 
probably resembled in some ways the ‘castles’ 
that mark the desert route of the Syrian λα). One 
great object of the latter is to preserve for the use 
of the pilgrims the water collected during the 
rainy season. Provision for pilgrims has long been 
made on a liberal scale by the Greek and Roman 
Churches; hospices for their entertainment are 
found near to most of the holy places the faithful 
are accustomed to visit. In kh4n and hospice 
alike the sojourner furnishes his own food; and 
he is wise to have also, if possible, his own bedding. 
The person in charge—the Khinjy (cf. πανδοχεύς of 
Lk 10%)—will supply water to man and horse: 
nothing more is expected. For this and shelter 
the natives pay a trifling sum, known as hak el- 
khan, ‘the price of the khan.’ 

In every town of any size in Syria more than 
one khan will be found, commonly resorted to by 
muleteers, in which the traveller’s horses and 
native attendants are accommodated at merely 
nominal charges. ‘These are often very miserable 
places, quite unlike the imposing buildings that 
once fringed the highways. There are, however, 
several famous khfans which represent them at 

*Instead of ninj, however, there are weighty reasons for 


reading niv73 ‘ pens or folds.” So Josephus and Aquila, followed 
by Hitzig and others. 
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their best; e.g. that of Antfin Beg in Meyrout, 
and that of Asad Pasha in Damaseus. The latter 
is ‘one of the finest specimens of Arabian archi- 
tecture in the country .. . the stone carving 
above the gateway and around the stalactite vaults 
is of the most elaborate character.’ The kh4n is 
constructed of black basalt and white limestone in. 
alternate layers, and is about two hundred feet 
square. ‘The interior court is about half that size, 
with a large round fountain in the centre, above 
which is a lofty dome, resting upon four arches, 
each supported by four clustered pillars. These 
are connected with the walls by a series of similar 
arches and domes—eight in all. Those domes 
have each sixteen large windows through which 
light, air, and sunshine penetrate to the rooms 
and the court below. Around the sides are 
vaulted magazines of various sizes, for the dis- 
posal of merchandise of every description at 
wholesale. 

‘On either side of the main entrance a staircase leads up to am 
arched corridor, which extends quite around the building and 
communicates with the small] retail shops and offices of the 
merchants. It forms a fine promenade, from where one can: 
look down on the strange and truly Oriental scene in the court 
below, free from the noise and confusion which there charac- 
terize each commercial transaction, large or small, To Khan 
As'ad Pasha come caravans from Baghdad, Mosul, Aleppo, 
Beyrout, and elsewhere. On entering, the muleteers and 
camel-drivers, with mighty din and uproar, throw down their 
loads of merchandise in this court, and here they must remain 
until the owners settle with the custom-house officials’ (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, iii. 373, 874), With this corresponds Lane’s 
ne la of the Wakdalehs in Cairo (Mod. Egyp. ed. 1895, 
p- 325). 

The ordinary khfén was, however, a hollow 
square, open above, with arches round one or more 
of the sides within, and over these a series of 
rooms, approached by a stone stair. The rooms 
are for travellers ; muleteers, animals, and baggage 
share the space and arches below. In the opinion 
of the present writer, this must be distinguished 
from the κατάλυμα or guest chamber,” in which the 
parents of Jesus sought shelter when they reached 
Bethlehem (Lk 27). The meaning of this word in 
the NT may be gathered from a reference to 
Mk 144, Lk 224, taken in the light of a prevailing 
Jewish custom. These two passages concern a 
room in a private house, which the owner readily 
places at the disposal of Jesus and His disciples for 
the celebration of the Passover. This was in 
accordance with the ordinary practice. At the 
festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and ‘Tabernacles 
the people were commanded to repair to Jerusalem ; 
and it was a boast of the Rabbis, that, notwith- 
standing the enormous crowds, no man could 
erathially say to his fellow, ‘I have not found a 
fire where to roast my paschal lamb in Jerusalem,’ 
or ‘I have not found a bed in Jerusalem to lie in,’ 
or ‘ My lodging is too strait in Jerusalem’ (A both 
fk. Nathan, eap. 34, quoted by Lightfoot, Works, 
ed. 1825, ix. p. 128). The vast numbers who came 
for the Passover from all parts were made free of 
the needed apartments, as far as the capacity of 
the houses permitted; and for this no payment 
was taken. It was, however, customary for the 
guests on departing to leave the skins of the 
paschal lambs, and the vessels which had been 
employed in the ceremonies, in token of gratitude 
for their hospitable entertainment (Talm. Bab. 
Joma, fol. 12. 1, quoted by Lightfoot, Works, ΧΙ. 
p. 825; compare ale use of verb καταλύω in Lk 9” 
197). We may reasonably suppose that on such an 
occasion as the great enrolment, when natives of 
a town came from afar, the ‘guest chambers’ of 
their friends would be thrown open to recelve 
them. Joseph, arriving late, found that in which 
he had purposed to stay already occupied ; and no 
room elsewhere being available, he betook himself 
with his charge tothe khan. Even this apparently 

* Ἑατάλυμω is used, however, in Ex 4% to translate ibn. 
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was full; possibly some of the animals were moved 
to afford them space; and here Jesus was born. 

Well-organized and equipped hotels are now to 
be found at the principal seaports of Egypt and 
Syria, and also in the chief inland towns. Along 
the more frequented roads the natives have learned 
that something may be gained by accommodating 
travellers; but remote from the main routes the 
ancient conditions prevail. 


JATERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book; Lane, Modern 
Egyptians ; Stanley, Sinat and Palestine, ed. 1877, pp. 163, 529 ; 
Farrar, Life of Christ; Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, ed. 1894, 
pp. 163, 318, εἰς. ; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 478; 
Doughty, Arabia Deserta Lightfoot, Works, ed. 1825, ix. 
p. 128, etc., πὶ. Ὁ. 325, etc. W. EWING. 


INNER MAN or INWARD MAN.—An expression, 
the exact force of which depends on the contrast 
intended where it occurs. In 2 Co 418 the contrast 
is between the ‘outward man’ (ὁ ἔξω ἡμῶν ἄνθρωπος) 
as mortal and perishable, and the ‘inward’ as 
spiritual and immortal; where note, that the 
Revisers’ Greek, with WH and others, reads ὁ ἔσω 
ἡμῶν (instead of ὁ ἔσωθεν, TR), which exactly 
corresponds with the former member of the anti- 
thesis. Not very remote from this is the contrast 
in 1 P 3** between the ‘outward adorning’ (ὁ 
ἔξωθεν κόσμος) and “ the hidden man of the heart.’ 

But the two peculiarly Pauline passages are 
Ro 73 and Eph 3%, where κατὰ τὸν ἔσω ἄνθρωπον 
and εἰς τὸν ἔσω ἄνθρωπον are used of something very 
closely akin to the ‘new nature’ or the ‘renewed 
man.’ The contrast in Ro 7* is of the ‘inward 
man’ or of the ‘ mind’ (νοῦς, ν. 3233), with ‘ the flesh’ 
or ‘the law of sin in the members.’ In Eph 3% 
there is no direct antithesis, but a single and 
positive reference to the new nature, or, at least, 
to the seat of the Spirit’s indwelling and working, 
to which the corresponding expression in y.? is 
‘that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.’ 
It is possible in both passages to distinguish 
between the ‘inward man’ and the new or re- 
generate nature, but only in the sense that the 
former is the inner or higher self in man as acted 
on by divine grace, enlightened by God’s law, and 
under preparation and discipline for salvation. 
Cremer holds that what is really meant by these 
expressions is not the mere contrast between the 
inward and the outward in man, between the 
invisible and the visible, the reality and the 
appearance, but the inner, spiritual, divine nature 
in antagonism to the flesh. ‘Inward man,’ upon 
this construction, would answer very nearly to 
πνεῦμα When that word is used in the special sense 
of (e.g.) Ro 8", for the ‘new nature,’ 2.6. the spirit 
of man renewed and sustained by the Spirit of 
God. Thus the phrase must be reckoned as 
belonging to an entirely NT cycle of ideas— 
indeed to one almost exclusively Pauline. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

INORDINATE.—‘ Inordinate love’ is the clumsy 
tr? in Ezk 23" of 133y, a word which occurs only 
there, and means ‘lust’ (RV ‘doting’); and ‘in- 
ordinate affection ’ in Col 3° of πάθος (RV ‘ passion’). 
The former tr? comes from Cov. (Wyc. ‘ lecherie’) 
and the latter from the Bishops’ Bible (Wye. 
‘leccherie,’ Tind. ‘unnatural lust,’ Gen. ‘wan- 
tounes,’ Rhem. ‘lust’). Inordinate is i/-requlated, 
ungoverned, as Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Love’ (Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 36), ‘the former was indeed a voluptu- 
ous Man and Inordinate, but the latter was an 
Austere and wise man’; and Shaks. Othello, 11. 
iii. 311—‘ Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and 
the ingredient 1s a devil.’ Wyc. uses the adv. in 
ὦ ΤᾺ 3° ‘withdrawe you fro ech brother wandrynge 
unordynatly’; and Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. 
p- 99), ‘I heare saye ye walke inordinatelye, ye 
talke unsemelye other wayes then it becommeth 
Christian subjectes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INQUISITION.—To make inquisition is to make 
investigation, to search, Dt 1018, Est 2°3, Ps 9:3, 
2 Es 6”, Wis 19 6? (RV), Sir 23%. In Sir 414 the 
phrase is ‘ There is no inquisition in the grave’ (οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἐν δου ἐλεγμὸς ζωῆς, RV ‘There is no inquisi- 
tion of life in the grave,’ RVm ‘in Hades’), that 
is, no inquiry is made there how long or short a 
man’s life has been. Coverdale uses the word in 
Job 10° ‘ Are thy dayes as the dayes of man, and 
thy yeares as mans yeares? that thou makest soch 
inquisicion for my wickednesse, and searchest out 
my synne?’ and 35 ‘Then useth he no violence 
in his wrath nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions.’ And Fuller (Holy Warre, 
ili, 23, p. 150), in memory of Ps 9", says, ‘But no 
doubt God, when he maketh inquisition for bloud, 
will one day remember this bloudy Inquisition.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

INSECTS.—See NATURAL HIsTory. 


INSPIRE, INSPIRATION.—To ‘inspire’ is 
literally to ‘breathe into,’* and that is the 
meaning of the word in its single occurrence in 
AV, Wis 15" ‘Forasmuch as he knew not his 
Maker, and him that inspired into him an active 
soul, and breathed in a living spirit’ (τὸν ἐμπνεύ- 
σαντα αὐτῷ ψυχὴν ἐνεργοῦσαν, καὶ ἐμφνυσήσαντα πνεῦμα 
ζωτικόν) ; Vulg. ‘qui inspiravit lh animam que 
operatur, et qui insufflavit ei spiritum vitalem.’ 
Wyc. has ‘enspirede’ here, but in other places 
he uses the simple ‘spire’=breathe, as Gn 2? 
‘The Lord God thanne fourmede man of the 
slyme of the erthe, and spiride in to the face of 
hym an entre [=entrance] of breth of lif’ (1388 
‘brethide’). All the other versions have in the 
passage just quoted from Wyc. ‘breathed the 
breath,’ and it is probably in memory of the Vule. 
‘inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitse’ that 
Bacon (Zssays, ‘Of Truth,’ p. 3) has ‘First he 
breathed Light upon the Face of the Matter or 
Chaos; then he breathed Light into the Face of 
Man; and still he breatheth and inspireth Light 
into the Face of his Chosen’; and Milton, PZ 
x. 785— 

‘Yet one doubt 
Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die ; 
Lest that pure hreath of life, the spirit of Man 


Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod.’ 


Cf. also Judgement of the Synode at Dort, p. 40, 
‘So then faith is the gift of God; not in that it is 
profered by God unto man’s free-will, but because 
it is really bestowed, inspired, and infused into 
man.’ Then the word passes into the meaning of 
‘fill with the spirit,’ which we see in Knox, /Vorks, 
111, 99, ‘ Happie is the man whome thow sall in- 
spyre, O Lord’; and in Tindale’s tr® of Mk 1935 
; David him selfe inspyred with the holy goost, 
sayde.’ 

Inspiration occurs twice in AV: (1) Job 328 
‘But there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding’ ; 
Heb. "τῷ novi; Vulg. ‘Inspiratio Omnipotentis’ ; 
Wyc. 1382 ‘the inbrething of the Almyghti,’ 
1388 ‘the enspiryng ether revelactoun of Almyghti 
God’; so Cov. has ‘inspiration,’ and is followed 
by all the versions except RV ‘the breath of the 
Almighty,’ which agrees with LX-X πνοή, and with 
AV in 35 for the same Heb. ‘The Spirit of God 
hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty 
hath given me lifc.’ The reference is to Gn 2’. 
(2) 2 Ti 36 « All scripture is given by inspiration 

*The literal meaning is well seen in Spenser, FQ π. 
iti. 30— 

‘ Her yellowe lockes, crisped like golden wyre, 
Ahout her shoulders weren loosely shed, 
And, when the winde emongst them did inspyre, 


They waved like a penon wyde dispred, 
And low hehinde her backe were scattered.’ 
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of God, and is profitable for doctrine’; Gr. πᾶσα 
“γραφὴ θεόπνευστος καὶ ὠφέλιμος ; RV ‘ Every Scrip- 
ture inspired of God is also profitable.’ For the 
doctrine of the Inspiration of the Bible see under 
art. BIBLE, vol. i. p. 296. For this passage, 
reference may be made (besides the commentaries) 
to Perowne in £apos. Times, ii. 54; Warfield in 
Pres. Quarterly, July, 1889, pp. 389-406 (with Old 
and New Test. Student, Oct. 1889, ix. 245); Row, 
BL 454; Drummond, H1b. Lect. 77 f.; and Cremer, 
s.v. θεόπνευστος. The construction of the sentence 
in RV is the oldest Eng. construction : thus Wyc. 
‘al scripture onspired of god, is profitable,’ Tind. 
‘al seripture geven by inspiracion of god, is pro- 
fittable,’ so Coverdale and the Great Bible. The 
Gen. Bible is the first to offer ‘the whole Scripture 
is geven by spiration of God, and is profitable.’ 
Tindale elsewhere uses the word in the same sense 
of a person, as Lk 2% ‘And he [Simeon] came by 
inspiracion in to the temple.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INSTANT.—Instant (in-stare, stand upon, press 
upon) is used in AV in the sense of the present 
immediate time, as Is 29° ‘it shall be at an instant 
suddenly’; and as an adj. in the sense of ‘press- 
ing,’ ‘urgent’: so Lk 23° ‘ And they were instant 
with loud voices, requiring that he might be 
erucified’ (ἐπέκειντο ; Vulg. instabant, which gave 
Rhem. ‘were instant,’ whence AV; Amer. RV ‘were 
urgent’); Ro 1215 ‘continuing instant in prayer’ 
(again from Rhem., Vuig. instantes, Gr. mpoo- 
καρτεροῦντες, RV ‘continuing stedfastly’); and 
2 Ti 42 ‘be instant in season, out of scason’ 
(ἐπίστηθι, Vulg. insta, Bishops ‘ be instant,’ Rhem. 
‘urge’). Cf. Knox, Hist. 36, ‘At their instant 
suit, more than of his own motion, was Thomas 
Gwilliame, a black Frier, called to bee Preacher’; 
and Ac 64 Rhem. ‘ But we wil be instant in praier 
and the ministerie of the word.’ 

Instantly in AV means ‘ urgently,’ Lk 7* ‘ they 
besought him instantly’ (σπουδαίως ; Vulg, sol- 
licite ; ‘instantly’ is Tindale’s word here; RV 
‘earnestly ἢ ; and Ac 26’ ‘Unto which promise 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and 
night, hope to come’ (ἐν ἐκτενείᾳ, AV again from 
Tind., RV ‘earnestly’). Cf. Tind. Prol. to Pent. 
‘Tt is not ynough therfore to read and talke of it 
only, but we must also desyre god daye and night 
instantly to open oure eyes, and to make us 
understond and feale wherfore the scripture was 
geven’; and his tr® of Mk 5” ‘ And he prayd him 
instantly, that he wolde not sende them awaye 
out of the countre,’ where AV follows Rhem. 
‘he besought him much.’ So Cranmer has ‘ very 
instantly’ in IVorks, i. 77, ‘which prior and his 
brethren . .. have desired me very instantly to 
be a mediator for them to your Most Noble 
Majesty’; and Melvill, Diary, 171, ‘In the mean 
tyme, the Erles of Angus and Mar, lyand at New- 
castell, wryttes for me ans, and the second tyme 
verie instantlie, to com and pretche the Word 
unto tham for ther comfort.” The Rhem. NT 
uses ‘instance’ in the same sense in Eph 6% 
‘watching in al instance and_ supplication.’ 
Shakespeare has both adj. and adv. frequently, 
but always with reference to time. 

J. HASTINGS. 

INSTRUMENT.—In the current sense of the 
means of accomplishing anything ‘instrument’ 
frequently occurs in OT, chiefly as tr. of kélt. In 
NT it is found but twice, both in Ro 6" and in the 
same sense, ‘ Neither yield ye your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: but 
yield yourselves unto God, as those that are 
alive from the dead, and your members as in- 
struments of righteousness unto God.’ The Gr. 
is ὅπλα, the ordinary word for ‘weapons’ (as AVm 
and RVm), and it is very doubtful if in NT it. 


ever means ‘instruments.’ Besides, the military 
metaphor was more natural to St. Paul, and it 
reappears in v.* ‘ the wages (‘ your pay as soldiers’ 
—Sanday) of sin is death.’ Then the meaning is 
as Lightfoot expresses it (Notes on Epistles of St. 
Paul), ‘Sin is regarded as a sovereign who de- 
mands the military service of subjects, levies their 
quota of arms, and gives them their soldiers’ pay 
of death.” Moule hits happily on ‘implements,’ 
which is capable of either interpretation, but he 
also regards the metaphor as a military one. 

In To 74 and 1 Mac 13” ‘instrument’ has the 
legal sense of a ‘deed.’ The Gr. is general, 
σνγγραφή, a document. 

For Instruments of Music see Music. 

J. HASTINGS. 

INTELLIGENCE.—Dn 11° ‘He shall even re- 
turn, and have intelligence with them that forsake 
the holy covenant.’ The meaning is more than 
mutual understanding, it is “ communication,’ 
‘intercourse.’ So Knox, Hist. 186, ‘The Queene 
did grievously complaine, that we had intelligence 
with England’; and Drayton, Pierce Gaveston— 

‘From whence I found a secret means, to have 
Intelligence with my kind lord the king.’ 
The Heb., however (5y 132}, means simply ‘give 
heed to’; RV ‘have regard unto.’ The Eng. 
word occurs also in 2 Mac 3° in the ordinary sense 
of ‘information,’ which is the word preferred 
by RY. J. HASTINGS. 


INTEMPERANCE.—See DRUNKENNESS. 


INTEND, INTENT.— To intend is used by 
Spenser in the lit. sense of the Lat. intendere, 
to stretch out: FQ 1. xi. 38— 

‘The same advancing high above his head, 

With sharpe intended sting so rude him smot, 

That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead.’ 
But in AV it is used only in the sense of directing 
the will to an object. ‘This is sometimes no more 
than the formation of a design, as in modern use. 
So Ac 5* 9018 (μέλλω). But sometimes it is the 
determination of the will, a fixed resolve, as Ac 
58 194 (βούλομαι), Lk 1478 (θέλω). Cf. Gal 17 Tind. 
‘ther be some which trouble you, and intende 
to pervert the gospell of Christ’ (θέλοντες μετα- 
στρέψαι). The word is even used in the sense of 
pursuing a resolution (as distinguished from merely 
forming it), Thus in Jos 22% it is said that after 
an explanation from the eastern tribes ‘the 
children of Israel blessed God, and did not in- 
tend to go up against them in battle,’ where the 
meaning of AV is no doubt as explained by Davies 
(Bible English, 194), that they had intended in our 
sense of the word but no longer prosecuted the 
design. Cf. Latimer, Sermons, i. 342, ‘The devil 
sleepeth not; he ever intendeth to withdraw us 
from prayer’; Knox, Works, iii. 297, ‘ Howe these 
my wordes at that tyme pleased men, the crymes 
and action intended agaynste me dyd declare’; 
and Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, viii. 80— 


* Stay, let us both intend 
To drive this cruel enemy from our dear aged friend.’ 


This verb is now rarely used with a direct 
object. In AV we find Ps 21% ‘For they in- 
tended evil against thee’ (%»} ‘they stretched’ ; 
Perowne, either ‘they have spread against thee 
evil,’ like a net, Lat. tendere insidias; or ‘they 
have bent against thee,’ ete., like a bow, Lat. 
tendere arcum; Del. ‘cause evil to impend over 
thee,’ so Cheyne; Wellh.-Furness, ‘ When they 
revolve evil against thee’; King, ‘Though they 
plotted evil against thee’); Ad. Est 1785 (xarev- 
θύνω) ; 2 Mac 14° “ being . asked how the Jews 
stood affected and what they intended’ (ἐν τίνι 
διαθέσει καὶ βουλῇ καθέστηκαν, RV ‘what they pur- 
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posed’); and 148 ‘even for that I intend the good 
of mine own countrymen’ (καὶ τῶν ἰδίων πολιτῶν 
στοχασάμενος, RV “1 have regard also to mine own 
fellow-citizens’). So Knox, Hist, 25, ‘And thus 
did those cruell beasts intend nothing but murther 
in all the quarters of this Realme.’ ; 

Intent is always purpose, intention, as in Tin- 
dale, Expositions, p. 96 (on Mt 64!), ‘But and if 
thou think that God delighteth in the work for 
the work itself, the true intent away, and in thy 
pain for thy pain itself, thou art as far out of the 
way as from heaven to the earth’; and p. 147 (on 
1 Ju 1%), “Το bring unto the fellowship of God and 
Christ, is the final intent of all the scripture.’ 
So Jer 44% Cov. ‘ Purposely have ye set up youre 
owne good meanynges, and hastely have ye ful- 
filled youre owne intente’; and Knox, f/is¢. 149, 
‘They were minded to keep no point of the pro- 
mise longer than they had obtained their intent.’ 
The phrase in AV is usually ‘to the intent that,’ 
but the plural occurs Jer 30% ‘until he have 
performed the intents of his heart’ (3) nis) ; 
He 4! ‘a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart’ (κριτικὸς . . . ἐννοιῶν xapdlas), Fuller 
says of the Crusaders (Holy Warre, I. xii. p. 18), 
‘We must in charitie allow that many of them 
were truly zealous, and went with pious intents’ ; 
and on p. 243 (v. 9), ‘ Farre be it from us to con- 
demn all their works to be drosse, because debased 
and alloyed with superstitious intents.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
INTERCESSION.—See PRAYER. 


INTERMEDDLE (from Old Fr. entre among and 
medter to mix) meant formerly either literally to 
mix, as Malory, Morte Darthur, xvii. 15, ‘ Right 
so entered he into the chamber, and came toward 
the table of silver; and when he came nigh he 
felt a breath that him thought it was inter- 
meddled with fire’; and Hakluyt, Voyages, 1. 572, 
‘He hath intermedled in his historie certaine 
things contrary to the trueth’; or else figura- 
tively to have to do with, take an interest in, which 
is the meaning in AV. It occurs twice, Pr 14” 
‘The heart knoweth his own bitterness; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy’ 
(ayn, takes part in, shares, not necessarily 
interferes in; LXX ἐπιμίγννται; Vulg. ‘ mis- 
cebitur’); and 18! ‘ Through desire a man, having 
separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with 
all wisdom’ (ybant myin-bo3, RV ‘rageth against 
all sound wisdom,’ RVm ‘quarrelleth with’ ; 
Del. ‘Against all that is beneficial he showeth 
his teeth’; Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘bursts out in strife 
against.’ AV misunderstands the meaning, and 
takes the verb in a good sense, ‘ have to do with,’ 
‘take an interest in,’ after the tr. of the Gen. 
Bible, ‘For the desire thereof he wil separate 
him self to seke it, and occupie him self in all 
wisdome,’ with its margin, ‘ He that loveth wis- 
dome, wil separate him self from all impediments, 
and give him self wholly to seke it’), 

J. HASTINGS. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.—See EscHATOLOGY. 


INTERPRETATION.—This subst. and its verb 
are used in Scripture in a variety of senses. 

4. Of dreams (195 ‘interpret,’ jis ‘interpreta- 
tion’); the dreams of the chief butler and the 
chief baker, Gn 40°: 8: 12, 16. 18. 22 4711.12.13 , Dharaoh’s 
dream, 41% 2°; Gideon’s dream, Jg 7 (where the 
word for ‘interpretation’ is the am. ey. 12%, lit. 
‘breaking up,’ 1.6. solution’). In Dn occur the 
Aramaic forms 18 (verb) ‘interpret’ (Qad in Dn 
58, Pael ptep. wep 613), and ws (noun) ‘interpreta- 
tion’; used of the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 24% 46), of Daniel himself (7%); ef. the use of 
the same word for the interpretation to Belshazzar 


of the writing on the wall (5759), and the similar 
use of W5 in Ee 81 (only). 

Dreams being regarded as vehicles of divine 
communication and frequently as _ portending 
future events, it became a matter of great import- 
ance to discover their interpretation. This function 
was discharged at the court of Egypt by the o-sern 
‘sacred scribes’ (Gn 41°; ef. the complaint of the 
butler and the baker, while an prison, ‘We have 
dreamed a dream, and there is none that can 
interpret it,’ 40°), With the reply of Joseph (2d.), 
‘Do not interpretations belong to God?’ compare 
the statement of Herodotus (il. 83) regarding the 
Egyptian opinion, ᾿Ανθρώπων μὲν οὐδενὶ προσκέεται ἡ 
τέχνη, τῶν δὲ θεῶν μετεξετέροισι. The ‘wise men’ 
and “ Chaldzans’ (the latter by a late conception) 
have similar functions attributed to them, in the 
Book of Daniel, at the court of Babylon. 

2. Of interpreting a foreign language. Egyp- 
tian being, of course, the language of the court, the 
conversation between Joseph and his brethren was 
earried on by the medium of an interpreter, who 
was probably always expected to be in attendance 
at court (Gn 42% yon with art. ‘ the interpreter’). 
The interpreter being between (nns3 2b.) the two 
parties, γ᾽ can be used as— ‘ambassador’ (2 Ch 32%) 
or ‘mediator ’ (Is 43°’, of prophets standing between 
J” and Israel ; Job 33%, of an angel as interpreting 
to man God’s providential treatment of him and 
what is right for him to do [Davidson], probably 
also as interceding for man to God [Dillmann, 
Siegfried-Stade]). yn and its derivatives (cf. 
ny? in Hab 2%, ‘taunt-song’) have always the 
sense of deriding or taunting except in the four 
above-cited passages, Gn 4253, 2 Ch 32%, Is 43”, 
Job 332 (contrast 16”), and in Pr 156 where ay9 
(LXX σκοτεινὸς Adyos) probably means ‘a dark 
saying’ (RV ‘a figure’) rather than ‘ interpreta- 
tion’ (AV, RVm). 

In Ezr 47 the passive ptep. on) is used of a 
translation from Persian into Aramaic. From 
this root comes the well-known word Targum 
(‘ paraphrase’) as well as the designation metur- 
geman applied to the official in the synagogue, 
who was required to translate the Hebrew (which 
was read to, but no longer understood by, the 
people) into the Aramaic vernacular. Latterly, in 
addition to translating the sacred text, the setur- 
geman was wont to add all manner of Haggada to 
it (W. R. Smith, O7 JC? 36, 64n., 154). 

In NT we have the familiar phrase ‘ which is, 
being interpreted,’ ete. (μεθερμηνευόμενος, ὃ ἑρμη- 
veveTal, διερμηνευόμενος, ὁ μεθερμηνεύεται), where a Heb. 
or Aram. expression is rendered into Greek (Mt 1%, 
Mk 5% 15% #4, Jn 1984 ete, Ac 988 13%), asymbolical 
force being also sometimes discovered in it (Jn 1% 
97, Ac 4%, He 73). 

Although it scarcely falls within the scope of 
the present article, the reference of Papias (ap. 
Eusebius, AF i. 39) to St. Mark as the ‘ inter- 
preter’ (épunveurys) of St. Peter may be mentioned 
(see MARK). Link (SK, 1896, Heft iii. p. 405 ff. ; 
ef. Hxpos. Times, Aug. 1896, p. 496) contends 
strongly that ‘interpreter’ here is to be under- 
stood in its strictly literal sense, implying that 
the Apostle Peter, in his missionary journeys 
among the Jews of the Diaspora, availed himself 
of St. Mark’s services to render Aramaic into 
Greek, 

3. Of interpreting the utterances of those who 
spoke with tongues. This was a ‘gift’ (χάρισμα) 
which might or might not belong to the speaker 
with tongues himself (1 Co 790, 30. 145. 18, 28, 27, a), 
See CHURCH, vol. i. p. 428°, and TONGUES (GIFT 
_ OF). 

4, Considerable uncertainty attaches to the 
meaning of the word ‘interpretation’ in 2 P 1” 
(γινώσκοντες ὅτι πᾶσα προφητεία γραφῆς ἰδίας ἐπι- 
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λύσεως οὐ γίνεται, ‘knowing that no prophecy of 
Scripture is of private interpretation’; cf. the 
use of ἐπιλύειν in Mk 458, and Ac 19%). All the 
varieties of explanation may be grouped under 
two heads, according as the ‘interpretation’ is 
(a) ours or (4) the prophet’s own. Both the context 
and the very similar language of Philo (Quis rer. 
dw. her. p. 52) plead in favour of the second 
explanation. Grimm, indeed (Clavis, 5. γίγνομαι), 
supports the first, taking the meaning to be that 
no one can by his own mental powers explain the 
prophecies of the OT, but that he requires the aid 
of the same spirit which originally called forth 
their utterance. But this true conception seems 
hardly in place here. See further Alford, ad Zoc., 
and Farrar (Harly Days of Christianity, 119 n.), 
who takes the meaning to be that ‘ the prophets did 
not speak by spontaneous knowledge and spoke 
more than they could themselves interpret... 
If this utterance is not his own, his interpretation 
may also well be inadequate (cf. 1 P 1!°1*),’ 

For interpretation of prophecy see PROPHECY. 

The history of the various schemes, Jewish and 
Christian, for interpreting Scripture, the supposed 
double sense, the allegorizing method once so 
much in vogue, ete., lie outside the scope of this 
article. For details, the reader must refer to works 
on Rabbinical Theology and on Hermeneutics. 

J. A, SELBIE. 

INTREAT, ENTREAT.—In the edd. of AV since 
1760 ‘entreat’ has the meaning of ‘deal with,’ 
‘handle’ (mod. ‘treat’), and ‘intreat’ of ‘ beg,’ 
‘pray.’ But they are different spellings of the 
same verb (fr. Lat. t-tractare, through Fr. en- 
traiter), and in 1611] the spelling was indifferently 
‘entreat’ or ‘ intreat.’ 

In the sense of treat, ‘entreat’ occurs in AV i611 eleven 
times, ‘intreat’ twelve times; in the sense of pray, ‘entreat’ 
occurs eleven times, ‘intreat’ twenty-eight times. In Job 1916 
we find ‘I intreated him with my mouth,’ but in the next verse 
‘J entreated for the children’s sake.’ Again in Jer 15) we read, 
*T will cause the enemie to intreat thee well in the time of evill,’ 
while the marg. has ‘Or, I will entreat the enemie for thee.’ 


The subst. is found once ‘intreaty’ (Pr 1825), once ‘ entreaty’ 
(2 Co 84), both meaning ‘ petition.’ 


4. To entreat is simply to ‘deal with,’ ‘handle,’ 
any person or thing, as Hos 6* Cov., ‘O Ephraim, 
what shal I do unto the? O Iuda, how shall I 
intreate the?’ More, Utopia (Lumby’s ed. p. 69), 
‘Ther com yearly to Amaurote out of every cytie 
iii. old men wyse and well experienced, there to 
entreate and debate, of the common matters of the 
land.’ Butin AY the word is used in this sense only 
with anadv., ‘well,’ ‘evil,’ ‘spitefully,’ ‘shamefully,’ 
and once in a good sense, ‘ courteously,’ Ac 278. 

2. To wntreat is to ‘ beseech’; but in older Eng. 
the word had also the meaning of ‘ beseech success- 
fully,’ ‘persuade.’ Thus Shaks. As You Like It, 
I. il, 185, ‘since the youth will not be entreated, 
his own peril on his forwardness.’ In this sense 
‘intreat’ is evidently used in AV, as Gn 25! ‘ And 
Isaac intreated the LORD for his wife . . . and the 
LORD was intreated of him.’ So25S 2] 24%] Ch 
5%, 2 Ch 33%), Ezr 8%, Is 19°*. The Heb. is al- 
ways the reflex. (Niph.) of ny, ‘dthar (as Gn 257 
4S apy), which in Arabic is ‘to slaughter or sacri- 
fice’ (Lane, see also Buhl s.v., and esp. We.), but 
in Heb. is used with the more general sense of 
‘supplicate’ in the reflex. ‘to let oneself be 
supplicated,’ ‘ be persuaded,’ so that ‘ be intreated’ 
was an exceedingly happy rendering. In Ja 3", 
‘easy to be intreated’ (εὐπειθής, not elsewhere in 
NT), the meaning is the same. The tr. is Tin- 
dale’s; Wye. has ‘able to be counceilid,’ Rhem. 
‘ suasible.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INWARD, INWARDS.—Inward means: 1. To- 
wards the inside, as 2S 5° ‘And David built 
round about from Millo and inward’ (ap3); 2 Ch 
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913 ‘The wings of these cherubims spread them- 
selves forth twenty cubits: and they stood on 
their feet, and their faces were inward’ (ma); 
RV [as AVm] ‘toward the house,’ RVm ‘in- 
ward’); Ezk 40° ‘the porch of the gate was 
inward’ (niznp, RV ‘toward the house’). 3. As 
an adj. inward has two meanings: (1) Interior, 
as in Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Building,’ p. 184, ‘ Be- 
yond this Court let there be an Inward Court, 
of the same Square and Height’; Bunyan, Holy 
War, p. 183, ‘The Gaoler, therefore, having re- 
ceived such a charge, put them all in the inward 
prison’; and Shaks. Cymd. II. iv. 6— 


‘ Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of thee?’ 


The Heb. kerebh, a subst. of frequent occurrence 
and variously translated (but of which the general 
meaning is well seen in Ps 103! "3 3 ‘all that 
is within me’), is rendered by ‘inward part’ or 
‘parts’ in Ps 5°, Is 164, Jer 31 (see also Gn 415 
AVm); and by ‘inward thought’ in Ps 49" 648, 
where the meaning is almost ‘secret,’ as in Bacon, 
Advancement of Learn, τι. xxiii. 48, ‘The govern- 
ment of the soul in moving the body is inward 
and profound.’ ‘Inward parts’ is the tr® also of 
tuhoth (parts covered) in Job 8880 (but see David- 
son and RVim), Ps 51°; and of héddrim (chambers) 
in Pr 2077-8, RV ‘innermost parts.’ Inward has 
the same meaning of ‘interior’ in 2 Mac 816 ‘ the 
changing of his colour declared the inward agony 
of his mind’ (Gr. simply ἀγωνία, RV ‘ distress’). 
And in NT there occurs ‘ the inward man,’ Ro 7”, 
2Co 418 (ὁ ἔσω ἄνθρωπος), 1.6. the conscience or 
reason, as opposed to the body (ὁ ἔξω ἄνθρωπος, 
2 Co 4:6: see INNER MAN), a phrase used also by 
Shaks. in Hamlet, τι. ii. 6— 
‘Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; so I call it, 


Since not the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was.’ 


And Pericles, 11. ti. 57— 


‘Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.’ 


We also find in 2 Co 715 the phrase ‘inward affec- 
tion’ as the tr® of σπλάγχνα, a tr™ which comes 
from Tindale, and is accepted by all the Eng. VSS 
anus Khem. ‘ bowels.” Wye. 1380 has ‘en- 
traylis,’ 1388 ‘inwardnesse.’ (2) But the adj. 
‘inward’ means intimate in Job 19” ‘All my 
inward friends abhorred me’ (‘ho ‘no-5z, lit. as 
RVm ‘all the men of my council’). Davidson 
calls the AV tr® ‘a fine expression,’ and adds, 
‘the reference is to such as his three friends, men 
whose high converse and fellowship seemed to Job, 
as a thoughtful godly man, something almost 
better than relationship, Ps 554.’ Fuller uses 
tlle word in the same sense in Holy Wearve, il. 37 
(p. 92), ‘the Caliph himself . . . having few of his 
most inward eunuclis about him’; and Evelyn, 
Diary, July 22, 1674, ‘He was ... so inward 
with my Lord Obrien that, after a few moneths 
of that gentleman’s death, lie married his widow’ ; 
and Shaks. has it not only as an adj. Rich. 111. 
Iu. iv. 8, ‘Who is most inward with the noble 
duke?’ but also as a subst., Jfeas. for Meas. 11. 
ii. 138, ‘I was an inward of his.’ 

Inwards never occurs in AV or RV as an adv., 
but always as a subst., and the tr® of kerebh, 
bowels. See next article and Sacririce. In 
Shaks. JJ Henry IV. Iv. iii. 115, it is used 
generally of the inner parts of the body, ‘The 
second property of your excellent sherris is, the 
warming of the blood; which, before cold and 
settled, left the liver white and pale, which is the 
badge of pusillanimity and cowardice; but the 
sherris warms it, and makes it course from the 
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inwards to the parts extreme’; but more par- 
ticularly of the bowels, in Othello, τι. 1. 306— 


‘ The thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


INWARDS, INWARD PARTS. — ‘ Inwards,’ re- 

resenting 277, is repeatedly used in AV of 

x and Lv as equivalent to ‘entrails.’ ‘ In- 
ward parts’ is used in a much wider application 
throughout the OT, and represents not only 373 
of the original, but several other words, as o’yn, 
nine, ἡ Ὑ1ῦ, and 3), The phrase is used in two 
broadly distinct applications—(1) in the literal or 
corporeal, (2) in the tropical or psychical. 

1. Examples of the literal sense are Gn 41", 
where ‘eaten them up’ is rendered in AVm ‘ come 
to the inward parts’ (n3tp bx); 1 Καὶ 172, where 
‘let the child’s soul come to him i >is on the 
margin ‘into his inward parts’ ((27}"?¥). 

9, Examples of the tropical application for the 
‘inward’ or ‘hidden’ in character contrasted with 
the ‘ outward’ or ‘manifest’ are Ps 59 624 (Heb. 5), 
mouth or outward expression (75) contrasted with 
thoughts (2792) ; Ps 64% (Heb. 7), where 397 and 3) are 

ut for the concealed elements of character. In 

s 16" both Ὁ and 2 are used metaphorically of 
the divine compassions. In Jer 3188 377 and 25 are 
used of the inward nature of man as the seat of a 
divine renewal, 

Several familiar examples of the phrase for the 
‘secrets of the human soul’ threaten to disappear 
from our Bibles under the effect of modern 
alterations in reading and rendering, ¢.g. Ps 49} 
‘Their inward thought is that their houses,’ etc., 
by the transposition of two letters (o73p for 0279), 
becomes ‘ Their graves are their houses,’ a reading 
supported by Sept. Pesh. Targ. and adopted by 
most modern scholars (RVm) ; Job 3836, where ninv 
‘inward parts’ can be rendered ‘dark clouds,’ and 
the parallel word for ‘ mind,’ ‘meteors’ (see RVm) ; 
Ps 51° (Heb.*), where Wellhausen (following Hitzig) 
holds that the consonants nnmys represent, not the 
noun nink and preposition 3, but a derivative of the 
verb noa, and accordingly renders ‘ Faith and trust, 
it is these Thou lovest (‘Psalms’ in Polychrome 
Bible, Lond. 1898). See, further, Cheyne in £x- 
positor, Aug. 1898, p. 83 ff. 

In the NT the phrase, represented by τὸ ἔσωθεν, 
is used only in Mt 7 and Lk 1159 in the unfavour- 
able sense for inward wickedness. The other use 
of inner or inward man in relation to the renewed 
nature isalmost wholly Pauline. See INNER MAN. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

IOB (a7, AV Job).—The third son of Issachar, 
Gn 46%, Job (1) appears to be a textual error for 
Jashub (3}2}) of the parallel passages Nu 26%4, 1 Ch 
71, which is read by Sam, Pent. and Pesh. even 
in Gn, and is supported by LXX Ἰασούφ, Lue. 
"Tacos. So Dillmann, Oxf. Heb. Lezx., ete. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

IPHDEIAH (nm: ‘J” redeems’),—A Benjamite 
chief, 1 Ch 8%. See GENEALOGY. 


IPHTAH (nox:, AV Jiphtah).—A town in the 
Shephelah of Judah, Jos 153, The name has not 
been recovered. 


IPHTAH-EL (5x-nas:, AV Jiphtah-el).—A ravine 
(x1) N.W. of Hannathon, on the north border of 
Zebulun, Jos 1914-27, The situation of DABRESHETI 
(v.") seems to show that the great ravine, called 
Wady el-Kurn, ‘valley of the horn,’ west of Kefr 
‘Andn, is intended. ‘The word has nothing to do 
with the name Jefdt (1.6. Jotapata of Jos. Wars, 
iil. 7), with which it has been wrongly compared 
(e.g. by Robinson, LEP iii. p. 107). 

C. R. ConpER. 
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IR (ty, A Ὧρά, Β Ραώμ), 1 Ch 74%.—Shuppim and 
Huppim are mentioned as the sons of Ir (called in 
vy.’ Iri) in a list of the sons of Benjamin. 


IRA (avy, Εἴρας, Jra).—1. A Jairite, 1.6. of Jair, 
a family of Gilead (Nu 32" etc.). He is described 
as ‘priest unto David’ (cf. 2 5 818, where David’s 
sons are also called ‘ priests’; Driver, Sam. pp. 219 
and 293f.), and associated with Zadok and Abia- 
thar (2 S 20%), It may be noted in this connexion 
(a) that in the list of court officials given in 25 8158: 
(from which this notice [2 S 2038] appears to be 
repeated, cf. Budde, Richter u. Samuel, p. 254) no 
mention is made of Ira, (ὦ) that his name is also 
absent from the list in 1 Ch 184)? (which, however, 
is simply transcribed from 25 8); in both these 
passages a statement as to the office of David’s 
sons is substituted (ἢ, and (c) that the difficulty 
attaching to the word ‘priest’ in this passage, 
whether it be applied to Ira or to the sons of 


David (in 1 Ch 18 ‘ priests’ is changed to ‘ chiefs - 


about the king,’ 997 τοῦ o’nenip), admits of solu- 
tion if the passage is assigned to a late date 
(although, of course, it may be plausibly urged 
on the other hand that the freer use of the 
word ‘ priests’ is an evidence of antiquity). Ad- 
aianal confirmation is thus given to Budde’s 
theory that 25 20°%° were repeated (with varia- 
tions) from 28 8 by a later redactor, who 
wished to include the genuinely old section 28 
91-20" and took this means of connecting the 
chapters added with what preceded (see SAMUEL, 
Books or). Nothing further is known of this 
Ira, unless, following the reading of the Peshitta 


τ ῦ 
(δὰ SO) =‘of Jattir, ie. en for ΚΡ the 
Jairites, Luc. ὁ ᾿Ιεθέρ), we adopt the somewhat 
hazardous conjecture (Then. Klost.) that he is 
identical with 2. Ira the Ithrite (nm), one of 
David's heroes (25 23°%=1 Ch 11°). Most probably 
Then. and Klost. are right in pointing the text 
differently (mg for ‘17, see ITHRITE, TH), and 
treating lraas a native of Jattir in the hill-country 
of Judah (cf. 1 αὶ 3077). 3. (28 23%, B Hipas, A “Ipas ; 
1 Ch 1155 Opal; 1 Ch 279, B ’Odovlas, A Εἰρά, Hira) 
Another of David’s heroes, son of Ikkesh the Teko- 
ite. According to 1 Ch 27° he was captain of the 
temple guard forthe sixth monthly course. 

J. F. STENNING. 

IRAD (vy, LXX Tatédd).—Son of Enoch and 
grandson of Cain (Gn 4%). The name perhaps 
means ‘fugitive’ (Budde, ‘strong,’ ‘increasing,’ 
following the Arabic ‘arada, which, used of plants, 
= ‘come forth and become tall’ or ‘ come forth hard 
and erect’ [Lane, 1997 f.]), and may be a transforma- 
tion of 77 (Gn 5¥f-=1 Ch 13. See Dillmann and 
Spurrell on Gn 4,8, and Budde, Urgeschichte, 123 ff. 


IRAM (oyy).—A ‘duke’ (m3>x) of Edom, Gn 36%= 
1 Ch 153, The precise connotation of the name in 
this ‘ geographico-statistical list’ (Dillm.) is un- 
known. The LXX hasin Gn A Ζαφωεί, DE Zagweir, 
in 1 Ch B Zagwely, A Ἢράμ. 


IR-HA-HERES (o797 y).—In Is 1918 the name 
to be given to one of the ‘five cities in the land of 
Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, and 
swear to Jehovah of hosts’; in AV, RV, ‘ one shall 
be called The city of destruction.” The passage is 
difficult ; and many different views have been held 
about it, especially in modern times. 

(1) The Massoretic reading of the passage (which 
is supported by Ag. Theod. Pesh.) is that given 
above: and of this the usually accepted interpreta- 
tion is that expressed in AV, RV, and adopted by 
Delitzsch ; the name ‘city of destroying’ — or, 
more exactly, ‘of tearing down,’ the verb 511 


| being used properly of tearing or pulling down 
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buildings, cities, altars, etc. (Ex 23%, 1K 18%, 
18 14”, Ezk 1815 etc.)—is supposed to be chosen 
for the sake of a punning allusion to heres (01g 
Job 97*) ‘sun,’ the ‘city of the sun’ being a 
designation which might have been given in Heb- 
rew to On, the Heliopolis of the Greeks, a city a 
few miles to the N.E. of the modern Cairo, in 
ancient times the chief centre of the sun-worship 
in Egypt, and full of obelisks dedicated to the 
sun-god, Ra. The meaning of the passage, then, is 
that the place which has hitherto been a ‘city of 
the sun’ will in the future be called the ‘city of 
destroying,’ 2.6. a city which has devoted itself to 
destroying the templesand emblems of the sun ; ef. 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (43), where it is said of 
Nebuchadnezzar that ‘he will break in pieces the 
pillars (2.e. obelisks) of Beth-shemesh (the ‘house, 
or temple, of the sun’), that is in the land of 
Egypt.’ The objections which have been urged 
against this view, that it requires too much to be 
supplied, that 077 does not oceur elsewhere, and 
that the expression ought rather to mean ‘tle 
destroyed city,’ are not cogent: the name is, of 
course, meant allusively, not as a complete defini- 
tion ; there are many other words which oceur but 
once in the Hebrew Bible; t+ and the sense in which 
the ‘destroying’ was meant would be determined 
by the context. 

(2) Symm. (πόλις ἡλίου), Vulg. (evwitas Solis), the 
Talm. (Mendhéth, 110*), and Saadyah (10th cent.), 
read pin (‘sun’) for oy (‘destruction’), a reading 
found also in 16 Heb. MSS.t This reading, in 
spite of the preference expressed for it by Ges. 
({hes.) and Riehm (Hinl. i. 552f.), cannot be 
deemed probable,—at least, if the words be ac- 
cepted as Isaiah’s: if it be adopted, be it observed, 
the expression used by the prophet would be, not 
‘one shall de the city of the sun’ (in which case, no 
doubt, his words could be understood as a promise 
of the conversion of Heliopolis to the worship of 
Jehovah), but ‘one shall be ealled the city of the 
sun,’ an idiom which, according to usage (ef. 1% 
48 98 61%- 6624, Jer 19°, Hos 110), always implies that 
the words following denote the character of the 
place or person mentioned ; and it would be very 
pointless to say that one of the converted cities 
would bear the character of a sun-city. 

Ges, (Comm.), Ew., Knoh., who adopt the same reading, ex: 
plain it from the Arah. havasa, ‘the guarded o7 protected city’; 
hut this is to introduce a very questionable Arahism into the 
text of the OT. 

(8) The LXX has πόλις acedex, i.e. priya vy ‘city 
of righteousness’ (ef. 17° 61%). This would yield a 
fair, though not a specially pertinent sense: it is 
open to the suspicion of being an alteration based 
on 138 (where the ‘righteousness’ is in pointed con- 
trast to the unrighteousness denounced in vy, 2-28 
ete.). On the other hand, that in Egypt the text 
of Is 19 was treated freely, and accommodated to 
the circumstances of a later age, is evident from 
the LXX rendering of v.%, where, for ‘ Blessed be 
Egypt my people,’ they substitute ‘Blessed be my 
people that is in Egypt,’ with manifest reference to 
the Jews settled therein the time of the Ptolemies. 
See further (5). 

A decision on the passage is complicated by his- 
torical considerations. The high priest Onias 1π|., 


* And in the pr. names 075 17 Jg 135, 079 nip 59, ding nbyn 
‘ascent of Heres’ 813; 1418 9 duh., see Moore. ; 

+ The form of the word is perfectly regular and normal : cf. 
TIN a lying-in-wait (Joh 88:0), 1¥2 an attending (Is 217), 2p 
a slaying (Oh 9), ἼΖΩ a breaking, 177 a killing, ban a destruction 
(Mic 210), 135 a catch (Pr 326), etc. 

} The present text of the Targ. expresses a combination of 
both readings, (1) and (2): 21ND? ΝῊ ΤΡ wow mI NXNIp ‘the 
city Beth-Shemesh [see Jer 4819, cited ahove], which is destined 
to be destroved’ (cited in the Talm. ζ.6. without the last clause: 
see Levy, NA WB ii. 112). 
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after his deposition by Antiochus Epiphanes,—or, 
according to other statements, his son, Onias Iv.,” 
—despairing of better times in Judah, sought 
refuge in Egypt (c. B.c. 170-160) with Ptolemy 
Philometor; and conceived the idea of building 
there a temple, dedicated to Jehovah, in which 
the ancient rites of his people might be carried on 
without molestation, and which might form a re- 
ligious centre at least for the Jews settled in 
Egypt. Upon his application to Ptolemy, the 
king granted the disused site of a sanctuary of 
Bubastis at Leontopolis, in the ‘nome,’ or district, 
of Heliopolis, and there Onias erected his temple.+ 
In support of his plan he had pointed to Is 19” and 
its context,f as a prediction that a temple to 
Jehovah was to be built in Egypt.§ These facts 
have been supposed to have a bearing upon both 
the reading and the exegesis of the passage under 
consideration. Certainly, if the passage be Isaiah’s; 
they will not affect either; in that case, the first 
view given above is the only one which can be 
regarded as probable. But there are scholars whons 
that view fails to satisfy; and, without going so 
far as to deny Isaiah’s authorship of the whole of 
1976 (38)-25, 10 must be granted that the clause in 
v.'8 © one shall be called,’ ete., might well be a later 
addition to the original text of the prophecy: the 
verse would not read incompletely without it, nor 
does it add anything material to the main thought 
of the verse. Those who hold, then, that this clause 
(with or without the context) is not Isaiah’s, adopt 
the following views about it. 

(4) Duhm boldly translates ‘shall be called 
Leontopolis,’ explaining heres from the Arab. 
haris, properly the bruiser, crusher, a poet. name 
for a lion. But that a very special and _ fig. 
application of an Arab. root, not occurring in Heb. 
even in its usual Arabic sense, should be found in 
Heb., is most improbable. 

Dillmann’s suggestions are better worthy of 
consideration. First (5), adhering to Isaiah’s 
authorship, but deeming (1) and (2) above both 
unsuitable, he thinks it possible (agreeing in this 
with Bredenkamp) that ‘city of righteousness’ was 
the original reading,|| supposing that eres, ‘ sun,’ 
and heres, ‘destruction,’ were alterations made 
intentionally after B.c. 170, for the purpose of 
introducing a more definite allusion to the temple 
of Leontopolis (which was situated, as said above, 
in the nome of Heliopolis), the former by those 
who viewed this temple with approval, the latter 
by those who judged it schismatie. But he goes 
on (6) to throw out the suggestion that, after all, 
the whole clause may have been added at this later 
date, heres, ‘sun,’ being the original reading, which 
was altered afterwards by the Jews of Palestine 
into heres, ‘ destruction,’ in order to obtain a con- 
demnation of the Egyptian temple,1 and by the 
Jews of Egypt into zedek, ‘righteousness,’ in order 
to make the prophecy more distinctly favourable 
to it. 

(7) Cheyne (Introd. to Is. pp. 102-110), followed 
by Skinner, rejecting the view that the passage 
was written in the interests of the temple of Leon- 


* See on this question Baethgen, ZAT'W, 1886, p. 278 ff. : 

+ Prohahly at Tell el-Yahudiyeh (ahout 10 miles N. of Heli- 
opolis), near which there are the remains of a Jewish necropolis 
(Naville, as cited helow, pp. 13-15, 19f.). The place was after- 
ward scalled Onion. 

t See Jos. Ant. x1. iii, 1 end. Ἢ 

§ Jos. BU τ. i. 1; νη. x. 8-3; Ant. xn. v. 1, ix. 73 xin. ili, 1-3, 
x. 4; xx. 10; Ewald, Hist. v. 355f.5; Schtirer, ii, 544-546. See 
also Naville, The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias 
(7th Memoir of the Egyp. Expl. Fund), 1890, pp, 18-20. 

| So Geiger, Urschrift (1857), Ὁ. 791. (treating the verse, how- 
ever,—and indeed the whole passage, 1918-25,—as a late addition 
to Isaiah’s prophecy, written for the express purpose of glorify- 
ing the temple of Leontopolis). ; 

4 Dillm, is thus far following Hitzig, Jesaja (1833), pp. 219, 
233 (who indeed assigns the whole of 1916-25 to the same age 
and even sugsrests Onias himself as its author). 
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topolis, and interpreting the words in v.* (‘five 
cities speaking the language of Canaan’ [Hebrew], 
etc.), not as a symbolical expression for the con- 
version of Egyptian cities to the worship of J”, 
but as referring to Jewish colonies in Egypt main- 
taining their national language and religion, sup- 
poses vv. to have been written in the latter years 
of Ptolemy Lagi (6. B.c. 290), when there were un- 
questionably many Jewish settlements in Kgypt: 
the original reading was ‘city of the sun,’ the 
meaning being that one of these Jewish colonies, 
reserving loyally the faith of their fathers, should 
ourish even in Heliopolis, the city of the sun-god, 
the Heb. name of which should be Ir-ha-heres ; the 
reading was altered afterwards, when the Jews of 
Pal. began to show hostility towards the Egyptian 
temple, by the Jews of Egypt into ‘ city of right- 
eousness,’ and then further by the Jews of Pales- 
tine, as a counter-blow, inta ‘city of destruction.’ 
(8) Kénig (Hind. p. 86) treats the clause as a late 
Palestinian gloss, written originally on the margin, 
in condemnation of the temple at Leontopolis (‘ city 
of destruction,’ with allusion to heres‘ of the sun’). 
It is evident that most of these views are merely 
hypotheses. At the same time, the diversity of 
reading makes it clear that arbitrary alterations, 
upon one side or the other, were introduced into 
the text; and as positive information upon the 
matter fails us, it becomes necessary to resort to 
hypotheses in order to explain the facts. The 
only question is, what hypothesis explains them 
best? If the words are Isaiah’s, the objections to 
“city of the sun’ being the original reading have 
been already stated: if the words were written 
after the foundation of the temple at Leontopolis, 
the objections to the same being the original read- 
ing are, 1. that the temple was not at Heliopolis, 
and 2. (as remarked by Cheyne) that a passage 
interpolated by an Egyptian Jew in the interests 
of that temple should have made its way into the 
Palestinian text of Isaiah. If ‘city of the sun’ 
were the original reading, the most reasonable 
explanation of it is Cheyne’s (7), though that im. 
phes that the passage is not Isaiah’s, and also 
involves an interpretation of vv.'**°, which is, at 
least, not the obvious one. The present writer 
must own that the view wliich seems to him to be 
the least open to objection is (1): the difficulties 
which have been found in this do not (as indicated 
above) seem to him as serious as has been some- 
times maintained; and heres, ‘sun,’—whether an 
intentional or accidental alteration of heres, ‘de- 
struction,’—though unsuitable, if used in the first 
instance with reference to Leontopolis, could readily 
cnough be applied to it, if found, as upon this view 
of the case it would be found, in the text of an 
ancient prophecy.* S. R. DRIVER. 


IRI.—See Ir. 


IRIJAH (a> xt ‘J’ seeth’).—A captain who, during 
the siege of Jcrus., arrested Jeremiah on the charge 
of intending to desert to the Chaldeans (Jer 37}* 14), 


IR-NAHASH (wn: vy).—A city of Judah, 1 Ch 
42, The site is nneertain. 


* In connexion with the views which see in the passage an 
allusion to the temple at Leontopolis, it is at least remarkable 
that, as M. Naville observes (pp. 12, 20, 21), in the Great Harris 
Papyrus, which describes at length the buildings of Ramses 11. 


(c. 1200 &.0.), mention is made of ‘the abode of Ramses 111., in | 


the house af lia (the sun-god) on the north of On,—a name 
which would fairly correspond to ‘ city of the sun,’ and which 
M. Naville is strongly disposed to consider was the sacred name 
of the city buried now under Tell el- Yahudiyeh: the close con- 
nexion of this place with On is algo implied by the further gtate- 
ment in the Papyrus that ‘all that belonged to the abode of 
Ramses in the house of Ra, north of On, the buildings as well 
as the cattle, was under the authority of the priests of On for 
their yearly tribute.’ 
VOL, Il.—-31 
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IRON (jap, Yir’dn).—A city of Napltali, in the 
mountains, Jos 1058. It is probably the modern 
Yadrin. See SWAP vol. i. sheet iv., and Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.® p. 261. 


IRON in the English Bible almost always stands 
for 273 (in Dn Aram. 5775) in OT, and for σίδηρος or 
the adj. σιδηροῦς in Apoer. and N'T [Haceptions :—In 
Job 417 ‘ barbed irons’ is the rendering of niav, and 
in 1 Ti 43 ‘seared (as) with a hot iron’ is a para- 
phrase of κεκαυστηριασμένος]. Conversely, bm3 and 
its Gr. equivalents are usually translated by ‘iron’ 
[Hxceptions :—In Dt 195, 2 K 6° oma is rendered 
‘(ax-) head,’ and in Is 44 na win is simply 
‘smith’; σίδηρος is tr’ ‘sword’ in Jth 6° 98, 4 Mac 
141°}, 

LXX isless consistent. It has σίδηρος for 19n (sword), Job 529 
1522 3922, for 173 (axe), Dt 2019, for AD (razor), Jg 135 167, 
1K 111, and τέκτων σιδήρου for WN (smith), 1S 1319, On the 
other hand, itrenders Sra by μάχαιρα, 13 10384, by σιδήριον, Dt 195, 
2 K 65-6, Ec 1010, and elsewhere by σίδηρος or σιδηροῦς. Evidently 
both in 1160. and Gr. ‘iron’ was a term used somewhat generally 
to describe both the metal and instruments of various kinds 
inade from it. 

This well-known metal is one of the so-called 
elementary substances. From its abundance, tlie 
ease with which it can be scparated from its ores, 
and its many useful properties, it is the most im- 
portant of all the metals. Ordinary iron is not a 
pure element, but always contains a small amount 
of carbon, the proportion of which greatly affects 
its qualities. When the quantity of carbon is 
art (from 0°15 to 0°5 per cent.) we have wrought 
tron, which is extremely difticult to melt, but is 
tough, and can be welded at white heat. When the 
percentage of carbon is from 8 to 6 we have cast 
tron, Which is brittle, and cannot be welded, but 
which can be melted and cast in mould. The 
intermediate vanety, containing from 0°6 to 2 per 
cent. of carbon, is steel, which can be both cast 
and welded, and can also be tempered to various 
degrees of elasticity and hardness. In modern 
processes iron is separated from its ores in the 
form of cast iron, from which the other forms 
are obtained by removing some of the carbon. 
The high temperature required to melt cast iron 
has been urged as a difficulty in the way of under- 
standing the use of the metal in early times. But 
iron can be separated from its ores without being 
melted. In many countries primitive processes of 
iron manufacture survive, and are carried on at 
the present day. These doubtless represent the 
ancient methods, and their crude product is not 
cast iron, but a‘ bloom’ or spongy mass of wrought 
iron or steel. 

Native iron is almost unknown except in meteorites. Meteoric 
iron, however, contains impurities which make it brittle and 
exceedingly difficult to forge. For primitive methods of tron 
manufacture see Napier, Ancient Workers and Artificers in 
Metal; Day, The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel; Swank, 
Tron tn all Ages (OT references in the last-named are uncritical). 

In the Scripture records iron appears side by side 
with brass (which see) or bronze from the very 
earliest times, and the two metals are often men- 
tioned together. Tubal-cain is described as an 
artificer in both (Gn 4°”), and similar workers are 
referred to in the reigns of David (2 Ch 27) and 
Joash (2 Ch 9413), In Dt 8° both are named among 
the minerals of Palestine, and in Jos 22° they are 
among the spoils carried home by the tribe of 
Manasseh after the conquest of Canaan. They 
are mentioned in Nu 31” in a list of incombustible 
materials, and in Jer 6%, Ezk 9218, among {116 im- 
purities of silver. 

Iron is classed among the necessaries of life 
(Sir 396); and the Scripture allusions testify to its 
Is 60” shows 
that its relative value in ancient times was much 
the same as at present, being less than that of 
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gold and silver, and greater than that of stone. 
Iron was used for weapons of offence (Nu 35%, 
Job 20%, Jth 6° 98, 4 Mae 14”), for war chariots 
(Jos 173618, Jg 119 45:18) and for defensive armour 
(2 5 237, Rev 9°). Saws, harrows, and axes of iron 
were used by David in dealing (?; see Driver, Sam. 
p. 288, and cf. art. HARROW) with his Ammonite 
prisoners (28 12%, 1 Ch 20%). Hands of iron are 
mentioned as instruments of torture in 4 Mac 812 
9536. 28. There are allusions to iron gates (Ac 12”), 
fetters (Ps 10518 1498, 3 Mac 3”, 4 Mac 11"), prison 
bars (Ps 107*-18, Is 457), yokes (Dt 28%, Jer 28%: 14, Sir 
28”), and horns (as prophetic symbols, 1 K 22", 2 Ch 
18”). Axes for felling trees were made of iron 
(Dt 19°, 1 KK 6-8, Is 10%4), and also tools for stone- 
quarrying (Sir 48!7) and stone-hewing (Dt 27°, 
Jos 8%, 1 K 67). There were iron* threshing 
instruments (Am 15), images (Du 5”), vessels (Jos 
619. 24), mans (Ezk 4°), nails or bolts (1 Ch 223, Wis 
13%), pens or graving tools (Jer 17!, Job 19%). 
Iron was among the materials gathered by David 
for the building of the temple (1 Ch 2214. 16 292.7), 
among the merchandise of Tyre (Ezk 27! 1°), and 
of the apocalyptic Babylon (Rev 18”). The 
whetting of iron tools is referred)to in Pr 272", 
Ee 10". The heaviness of iron is noted in Sir 22%, 
Its weight was reckoned by shekels (18 177), or 
by talents (1 Ch 297), 

As to the manufacture of iron, the ore is alluded 
to in Job 28%. The references to the ‘iron furnace’ 
(Dt 4%, 1K 8, Jer 114) may be either to the 
smelting furnace, in which the iron was separated 
from its ore, or to the blacksmith’s forge, which is 
vividly described in Is 44!*, Sir 3838, 

In many of the above passages, and in a number 
of others, ‘iron’ is used metaphorically. The 
description of the heavens and the earth as brass 
and iron (Lv 26%, Dt 28”) is a picture of drought. 
The iron furnace is a striking figure for the 
severest suffering. Iron is a symbol of strength, 
and as such is employed of Asher (Dt 33”), of 
Israel (Mic 43), of the fourth kingdom in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision (Dn 2°-45passim), and of behemoth 
(Job 4018 4177), Propbetic boldness is typified in 
Jer 118 by an iron pillar. On the other hand, iron 


is an emblem of Israel’s obstinacy (Is 484) and - 


corruption (Jer 6%, Ezk 2918, iron being an im- 
purity in silver). The rod of iron (Ps 2°, Rev 2” 
12° 19°) symbolizes a rule of irresistible might. 

One or two passages referring to 1ron have been 
reserved for special comment. 

The ‘ bedstead of iron,’ belonging to king Og of 
Bashan (Dt 3"), was probably a sarcophagus of 
basalt, the black iron-like stone of the region. 
This stone, and not literal iron, may possibly be 
intended also in Dt 8°. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
Xxxvi. 11; and Driver, Deuteronomy, in loc. 

In Jer 1513 occurs the phrase ΚΞΝ 93 ‘northern 
iron’ (AY), ‘iron from the north’ (RV), of which 
there are two different interpretations. On the 
one hand, it has been supposed to refer to the iron 
manufactured by the Chalybians, which was re- 
puted to be of special excellence; while, on the 
other hand, it has been understood simply as a 
figurative description of the northern invasion 
which Jeremiah elsewhere predicts as impending 
(114 46 61 13%), 

In Ezk 9719 we have nivy Sina, which is rendered 
‘bright iron’ in AV and RV, but ‘wrought iron’ 
in RVm. LXX connects the phrase with the 
preceding clause, and translates ἐξ ᾿Ασὴλ σίδηρος 
εἰργασμένος. The meaning is generally understood 


to be ‘iron wares of rare workmanship’ (kunstreich | 


werarbeitetes Hisen—Siegfried in Kautzsch’s AT). 
The Rabbis took the locality deseribed to be in 
South Arabia, like Dedan, and the iron articles to 


* Possibly the word in Am 18 means hard black basalt, asin Dt 
311, See Driver, Joel and Amos, pp. 130, 227. 


be Indian swords, which were famous in that region, 
See Cornill and Smend, in doc. 

The word ‘iron’ in Seripture is applied to articles 
which may have been made of wrought iron, and 
to others which probably were made of steel. 
The apparent special allusions to steel in AV are 
misleading (see STEEL). See also following article. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

IRON (barzel).—The use of iron was compara- 
tively late. In the whole of the plunder of Syria 
about B.c. 1480 iron is never mentioned ; nor is it 
in the cuneiform letters from Syria about B.C. 1360. 
No clearly dated example of it is known in Egypt 
before about B.c. 700. Probably it began to conie 
into use in Syria about B.c. 900 or 1000. Beyond 
the generalities of iron being named among metals 
(Gn 4%, Nu 317 8516), and the phrases ‘chariots of 
iron’ (Jos 171% 18, Ja 1 43- 18) and ‘ bed of iron’ (Dt 
3[2]), the ‘tool of iron’ is definitely named under 
Solomon (1K 6"), and as an axe about B.C. 850 (2 1 6°). 
Iron is mentioned under Tiglath-pileser 1. (c. 1100). 
See KJBi. 39. Well-developed tools of iron (chisels, 
rasps, files, centre-bits, ete.) were made by Assyrians 
in B.C. 670, implying that such had probably been in 
progress for a century or two atleast. It appears, 
then, that iron began to spread about B.C. 1000, 
most likely from the Chalybes in the Assyr. high- 
lands, who still work it, and were celebrated for it 
anciently. This is probably quite as early as, or 
earlier than, it appears for any purpose in Europe. 
See MInEs, MINING. W.M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


IRPEEL (5x57 ‘ El heals’).—A city of Benjamin, 
noticed with Chephirah, Mozah, and others, Jos 
18%, The most probable site is the ruin fafat, N. 
of el-Jib (Gibeon). See SWPP vol. i. sheet xvii. 


IRRIGATION.—In Babylonia and Egypt, on 
account of the lack of rain, water was supplied to 
the fields and gardens by an elaborate system of 
irrigation. The waters of the Nile, Euphrates, 
and Tigris were conveyed to a distance by a net- 
work of larger and smaller canals. The water 
from these, or from reservoirs supplied by them, is 
raised by various machines, the most common of 
which is the shadoof, the essential part of which 15 
a lever, with a weight at one end, serving to raise 
the full bucket at the other. Other machines are 
somewhat like a turbine. The water thus raised 
is distributed along narrow gutters. The Nile 
Valley is naturally fertilized by the inundations 
caused by the rise of the Nile; and the control and 
distribution of these floods was an important 
feature in the irrigation of Egypt. To this pur- 
pose Lake Meeris was adapted by the great engineer- 
ing works of Amenemhat III. (see Herodot. 1. 198 ; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 67 fi., 445 ff., 763 ff. ; 
Lane, Modern Egyptians®, ii. 26f.; Petrie, History 
of Egypt, i. 193; arts. ASSYRIA, 178%; E@yPpt, 11.). 

Palestine, however, is by no means a waterless 
country; the eastern table-lands especially are 
well provided with springs. In parts, however, ¢é.g. 
on the Judzan plateau, springs are rare, moreover 
the rain drains away quickly; nevertheless, the 
earlier and the later rains suffice for the crops 
generally. As to need for irrigation, Palestine is 
expressly contrasted with Egypt in Dt 11°! * For 
the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not 
as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs; but the land, 
whither ye go over to possess it, isa land of hills 
and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.’ This passage does not imply that irriga- 
tion was unknown in Palestine, but that it was 
only used on a small seale, for gardens, etc. Thus 
we read in Is 58 of a ‘watered garden,’ gan 
réweh; in Ec 25: 6 Solomon is made to say, ‘ I made 
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me gardens and parks, and I planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruit: 1 made me pools of water, to 
water therefrom the forest where trees were 
reared.’ Cf. also Sir 24° 3! 1 also came out as a 
brook from a river, and as a conduit into a garden. 
I said I will water my best garden, and will abun- 
dantly water my garden bed.’ So G. A. Smith, 
HGHL 83, ‘Vegetables thrive where summer 
irrigation is used.’ Driver on Dt 11" (cf. 2nd ed. 
p. xxi) quotes Conder, Tent-Work, p. 328, as stat- 
ing that he had seen gardens irrigated ‘by means 
of small ditches trodden by the foot.’ Steuernagel, 
however, explains ‘ watered with the foot’ in the 
same passage as referring to a wheel worked with 
the foot. 

There are numerous references to peleg or palgé 
mayim (Ps 13 ete.), i.e. the trenches used for irriga- 
tion; but we cannot therefore deduce a wide use 
of irrigation in Palestine; some of the passages 
may have been written in Babylonia, or by authors 
familiar with the irrigation trenches of Egypt or 
Chaldea; nor is it certain that peleg may not 
sometimes mean a natural tributary. 


LireraTurE.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 1894, pp. 97, 227 ff.; Driver 
on Dt 1119; Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb, Arch. 1894, i. 253 ff.; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL pp. 63ff., 78 ff.,621. W.H. BENNETT. 


IR-SHEMESH (vrv vy ‘city of the sun,’ Jos 
19“'),—See BETHSHEMESH Ἢ, and HERES 14. 


IRU (rvy).—The eldest son of Caleb, 1 Ch 4%. 
The correct name is probably Ir, the «ἃ being 
simply the conjunction ‘and’ (1) coupling it with 
the following name Elah. (See Kittel, ad Zoc.). 


ISAAC (pyx?; in Am 7*?6 [where it is a poet. 
synonym for Israel], Jer 33%, Ps 105° pok:; LXX 
and NT Ἰσαάκ). 

1. The story of Isaac is that of the least con- 
spicuous of the three Hebrew patriarchs. The 
following brief description gives all that is pre- 
served in the Book of Genesis respecting him. 

Isaac was the long promised son of Abraham 


and Sarah. He was born when Abraham was 100 
and Sarah 91 years old (cf. Gn 1711: * 215), He 
was circumcised on the eighth day (Gn 214). He 


was called Isaac (‘laughter’) by divine command 
(Gn 17"), because Abraham had laughed at the 
thought of a child being ‘ born unto him that is an 
hundred years old’ (Gun 1717). The jealousy of Sarah 
being aroused at the sight of Ishmael, Hagar’s son, 
playing (pnsn) with Isaac, led to the expulsion of 
Hagar and Ishmael from the tent of Abraham 
(Gn 21871), See HaGAR. It would appear from 
this narrative (Gn 91:4) that Isaac’s earliest days 
were spent in the neighbourhood of Beersheba. 

The next recorded event in the life of Isaac was 
the sacrifice ‘in the land of Moriah,’ when Abra- 
ham was bidden of God to offer his ‘only son... 
Isaac’ for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains (Gn 227), For remarks upon this trial 
of Abraham’s faith see the article ABRAHAM. 
The beauty of the story is enhanced by the simple 
colloquy between Abraham and his son, as they 
went ‘both of them together’ to the appointed 
place, Isaac bearing ‘the wood of the burnt-offer- 
ing’ (Gn 2258), The submission and obedience of 
Isaac are virtues as evidently intended to be 
emphasized in the narrative as the faith of Abra- 
ham. The life of Isaac was spared through the 
interposition of ‘the angel of the Lord’; and ‘a 
ram caught in the thicket by the horns’ was 
offered up by Abraham ‘for a burnt-offering in the 
stead of his son’ (Gn 22%), Abraham and Isaac 
returned to Beersheba (Gn 2919), 

The death of Sarah occurred at Hebron when 
Isaac was 36 years old (Gn 281); but Isaac is not 
mentioned in connexion with the purchase of the 


field of Machpelah and the burial of Sarah (Gn 23). 
Abraham is not stated to have consulted Isaac 
when he despatched ‘his servant, the elder of his 
house’ (Gn 24), to take a wife for his son from his 
country and kindred in Mesopotamia. Rebekah, 
the daughter of ‘ Bethuel, the son of Milcah, the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham’s brother’ (Gn 245), is 
brought from Mesopotamia by Abraham’s servant. 
Isaac, we are told (Gn 24°), dwelt at that time ‘in 
the land of the South,’ near Beer-lahai-roi. Re- 
bekah became his wife; and Isaac ‘ was comforted 
after his mother’s (or ‘ his father’s,’ reading vay for 
‘ox, as his mother’s name has not been mentioned 
in the section) death.’ Isaac joined with Ishmael 
in committing the body of Abraham to burial in 
the cave of Machpelah (Gn 25°). 

The remaining records of Isaac’s life (‘ the genera- 
tions of Isaac,’ Gn 2512) are very meagre. Twin 
children are born to Rebekah after Isaac’s entreaty 
of J” (Gn 257). In Gn 26? we are told that, in 
consequence of a famine, Isaac journeyed to Gerar, 
but was warned by God not to go down into 
Egypt. On the occasion of this theophany, Isaac 
is told of the blessing upon himself and his seed 
because of the obedience of his father Abraham 
(Gn 966), In Gn 267" Isaac is guilty of the same 
cowardice and deceit in the land of the Philistines, 
as Abraham among the Egyptians. In order, as 
he thought, to save his own life, he gave out that 
Rebekah was his sister. Abimelech, the Philhs- 
tine king, saw from a window ‘Isaac. . . sporting 
(paso) with Rebekah’ (Gn 26%), and perceived at 
once that she was his wife and not his sister. 
Abimelech justly rebuked Isaac; and gave his 
people charge not to molest either him or his wife. 
Isaac during his sojourn in Gerar became so 
prosperous as a wheat-grower and herdsman as to 
incur the envy of the Philistines. They com- 
menced a petty persecution of Isaac, stopping up 
the wells which his father Abraham had dug, 
and which Isaac’s servants had opened again. 
Abimelech even counselled Isaac to withdraw 
from the country in the interests of peace (Gn 26"). 
We are then told of two wells dug by Isaac’s men, 
and violently claimed by the Philistines ; these he 
called ‘Hsek (‘strife’) and Stfnah (‘enmity’). Movy- 
ing his encampment still farther away, he dug 
another well, which the Philistines did not dispute, 
and which Isaac therefore called Rehoboth (*‘ broad 
places’), generally identified with the modern 
Ruhaibe, a well some 25 miles 8S. of Beersheba. 

Isaac subsequently journeyed to Beersheba (Gu 
26"), where J” appeared to him by night and 
blessed him. He built an altar there to J”, and 
his servants digged a well. And while encamped 
in this spot, he received overtures for an alliance 
with the Philistines. Abimelech the king, Ahuz- 
zath ‘his friend,’ and Phicol the captain of the 
host, came over from Gerar; and Isaac made a 
covenant with them, and gave them a banquet. 
They plighted their faith to him by an oath 
(nyaw); and on the day of their departure Isaac 
heard that his servants had come upon water in 
the well they were digging. Accordingly he gave 
the well the name of Shibah, as if equivalent to 
Shebuah ; and thus the name Beersheba, according 
to one tradition (cf. for another ἀπ 9151), took its rise. 

In the remaining passages in which Isaac is 
referred to, he is an old and feeble man. In Gn 27 
he pees as aman upon his deathbed, practically 
blind, and desirous to bestow his last blessing 
upon his elder son, Esau, whom ‘he loved 
because he did eat of his venison’ (Gn 2638). 
Through Rebekah’s cunning, Jacob the younger 
son supplants his brother. Isaac, too blind to 
distinguish between them by sight, is suspicious of 
the voice, but is reassured by Jacob’s hairy gar- 
ments, by their feel and smell. He pronounces 
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upon Jacob the blessing of the birthright, in words 
of a high poetical strain (Gn 277"), Shortly after. 
wards Esau returns; and Isaac is greatly agitated 
when 116 realizes the deception practised by his 
younger son. But he cannot go back. Tle pro- 
nounces a blessing—or rather a prediction of a 
wild and independent destiny—upon his elder son. 

Isaac’s days were nearly numbered (Gn 27:1), 
And Rebekah, to save Jacob from Esau’s fury and 
revenge, induces Isaac to send Jacob away to 
Mesopotamia, there to obtain a wife from his own 
kindred, and not to imitate Esau by marriage 
with Canaanite women. Isaac invokes another 
blessing upon the head of Jacob, and sends him 
away to Paddan-aram unto Laban, Rebekah’s 
brother (Gn 274-285). 

Once more only do we hear of Isaac; and that is 
when we read of his death, after the return of 
Jacob from his 21 years’ sojourn in Mesopotamia. 
The mention of it occurs just after the enumera- 
tion of Jacob’s twelve sons; and we then read 
that ‘Jacob came unto Isaac his father to Mamre 
to Kiriath-arba (the same is Hebron), where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned.’ Here Isaac died, 
being 180 years old, and his two sons Esau and 
Jacob buried him (Gn 35?7-*”), 

2. These somewhat disjointed notices of Isaac’s 
life were drawn from the three main sources of 
tradition preserved in the Book of Genesis. 

J records the promise of a son to Abraham and 
Sarah (Gn 189-15), and the fulfilment of the promise, 
in Gn 9111, From the same source (Gn 21%) we 
gather that Isaac’s early years were spent at 
Beersheba. J records the narrative of the servant’s 
journey to Mesopotamia; and the marriage of 
Isaac and Rebekah (Gn 24). It mentions Isaac’s 
inheritance from Abraham and the sojourn at 
Beer-lahai-roi (Gn 25! 4), J had also the account 
of Isaac’s dealings with the Philistines (Gn 26), 
and of the deception practised by Jacob upon his 
father (Gn 27). 

E recorded the birth of Isaac and the expulsion 
of Hagar and Ishmael (Gn 21% 821); and from E 
we have the narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gn 221-13), Portions also of Gn 27 are ascribed to 
EK, showing that this source contained the narra- 
tive of Isaac’s commission to Esau to bring hin 
the venison that he loved, and of Jacob’s deception. 

The Isaae narrative in P was evidently very 
brief. It mentions that Isaac at 40 years of age 
married Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel the 
Syrian (Aramean), in Paddan-aram; that his two 
sons were born when he was 60 years of age (Gn 
251% 20 26). that Esau grieved his father and mother 
40 years later by marrying two Hittite wives 
(Gn 26% %); that Isaac, to prevent Jacob marry- 
ing a Canaanite wife, sent him to Laban in 
Paddan-aram to obtain a wife from his kindred, 
and blessed him as he set forth (Gn 2748-28°) ; and 
that, after Jacob’s return, Isaac died at Hebron 180 
years old, and was buried by his sons (Gn 8538. 25), 

3. The recognition of these different strata of 
tradition will enable the student to understand 
the cause of certain apparently contradictory state- 
ments in the narrative. Thus attention has often 
been called to the fact that in Gn 27 Isaac is repre- 
sented as old, blind, and on his deathbed, while 
his death is recorded as occurring possibly 80 
years later (cf. Gn 965: with Gn 27)" and Gn 35”), 

3ut the narrative in Gn 27 is from the Prophetic, 
that in Gn 264 3557 is from the Priestly tradition. 
Similarly, whereas in Gn 274-45 Jacob is sent away 
to escape Esau’s vengeance, which will take a 
murderous form as soon as Isaac dies, we find in 
Gn 97:5. 981-6 that Isaac sends Jacob away to take 
a wife from Paddan-aram, and blesses him, with- 
out any reference being made to the blessing 
obtained by guile, which has been described in the 


previous chapter. But the difficulty disappears 
when we find that Gn 27!® is from the Prophetic, 
and Gn 274%28° is from the Priestly source, and 
that the two traditions are combined, though not 
harmonized, 

The great similarity between the story—though 
not harmonized—of the repudiation of Rebekah by 
Isaac at the court of Abimelech at Gerar, and the 
story of the repudiation of Sarah by Abraham, 
likewise at the court of Abimelech king of Gerar, 
will have occurred to all readers. The Abraham 
narrative (Gn 20) is from E; the Isaac narrative 
(Gn 26°!) ig from J. It can hardly be doubted 
that the two traditions are different versions of the 
same event, 

According to the figures given in Gn 25%, where 
it is stated that Isaac was 60 years old when 
Jacob and Esau were born, and those given in Gn 
35°, where it is stated that Isaac died at the age 
of 180, we should infer that Isaac’s death oceurred 
only 10 years before Jacob’s descent into Egypt 
(Gn 4719). Moreover, by a comparison of the data 
of Joseph’s age (Gn 41" 45%) with those of Jacob’s 
age (Gn 47°), it would appear that Isaac was 137 
years old when Jacob went to Haran. 

4, The position of Isaac in the narrative is not 
50 conspicuous or so attractive as that of Abraham 
or of Jacob. He impersonates, as it were, the 
peaceful, obedient, and submissive qualities of an 
equable trust in God, distinct alike from the 
transcendent faith of Abraham, and from that 
lower type which in Jacob was learned through 
discipline and purged from self-will. There are 
but a few items upon the strength of which a 
picture of Isaaec’s character can be constructed. 
But the submission shown at the crisis of sacrifice 
(Gn 22), the lonely meditation at eventide (Gn 
2453), the intercession on his wife’s behalf (Gn 257), 
Jacob’s allusion to the object of his father’s fear 
(Gn 31%), are details which supply features of 
greater dignity and grace than are suggested by 
the mention of his fondness for good food in Gn 
2528 274, He is, however, a subordinate figure as 
compared with Abraham and Jacob; and the lower 
level at which he seems to stand is implied in Gn 
26°, where the covenant of blessing is granted te 
Tsaac and his seed, not for their own sake, but 
for their father Abraham’s sake. 

It was not without significance for the Israelites 
that the prehistoric founders of their race were 
not all of heroic mould. The ordinary materials 
of Hebrew life, as represented in Isaac and Jacob, 
were selected to be the channels of special revela- 
tion no less than tle more splendid and striking 
personality of their father Abraham. Isaac was 
similar to the majority in every community, yield- 
ing, easy-going, stationary, content to receive the 
promise without realizing the extent or nature of 
the privilege. The events of his life are associated 
with a few localities, all (except Mamre, Gn 3577-**) 
within a restricted area in S. Palestine. _ His 
encampments at Beer-lahai-roi, Gerar, and Beer- 
sheba form a sharp contrast to the varied scenes 
in the lives of Abraham and Jacob. The typical 
service of one of the patriarchs was rendered in 
quietness and sitting still. 

5. References in the New Testament. — The 
sacrifice of Isaac is twice referred to in the NT. 
(1) He 11°18 where the writer brings out the 
triumph of Abraham’s faith in the conflict between 
the affection of a father and the duty of obedience ; 
(2) Ja 271, where the apostle appeals to the great 
deed of sacrifice as against the perversion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. In each case the 
submission of Isaac plays its part, but only a 
secondary part, in the argument of the writer. 

6. The great importance attached by the Jews 
of the Middle Ages to the sacrifice of Isaac 1s 
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worthy of attention. ‘The Jews implore the 
mercy of God by the sacrifice of Isaac, as Christians 
by the sacrifice of Christ’ (Mayor, Lp. James, p. 
97). In the submission of Isaac was seen the sub- 
mission of the whole race. Cf. Zarg. on Mic 7” 
‘Remember for us the binding of Isaac.’ Pesikta 
R. Kahana, ‘For the merit of Isaac who offered 
himself upon the altar, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, will hereafter raise the dead’ (Buber). 

Amongst many strange Jewish traditions respect- 
ing Isaac may be mentioned that of Targ. Jerus. 
on Gn 971, where Isaac’s blindness is accounted for 
‘because when his father was binding him, he had 
seen the throne of glory, and from that time his 
eyes had begun to darken.’ Even more strange is 
the altercation between Isaac and Ishmael, which, 
according to the Targum of Palestine, led to the 
sacrifice of Isaac: ‘ And it was after these things 
that Isaac and Ishmael contended; and Ishmael 
said, It is right that I should inherit what is the 
father’s, because I am his firstborn son. And 
Isaac said, It is right that I should inherit what is 
the father’s, because I am the son of Sarah his 
wife, and thou art the son of Hagar the handmaid 
of my mother. Ishmael answered and said, I am 
more righteous than thou, because I was circum- 
cised at thirteen years; and if it had been my will 
to hinder, they should not have delivered me to be 
circumcised ; but thou wast circumcised a child of 
eight days; if thou hadst had knowledge, perhaps 
they could not have delivered thee to be cireum- 
cised. Isaac answered and said, Behold now, 
to-day I am thirty and six years old; and if the 
Holy One, blessed be He, were to require all my 
members, I would not hesitate. These words were 
heard before the Lord of the World, and the Word 
(Memra) of the Lord at once tried Abraham’ 
(Etheridge’s translation). 

7. Though not employed for that purpose in the 
writings of the NT (yet cf. Ro 8%), the sacrifice of 
Isaac was largely made use of by the Fathers as 
typical of the sacrifice on the cross. The earliest 
use of it in this connexion appears to be Lp. Barn. 
ch. 7, ‘Because He was in His own person about 
to offer the vessel of His Spirit a sacrifice for our 
sins, that the type also which was given in Isaac, 
who was offered upon the altar, should be ful- 
filled’ (Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, p. 251). 
Irenzeus speaks of Abraham having yielded up his 
son as a sacrifice in order that God might also be 
pleased to give His only Son as a sacrifice for our 
redemption (προθύμως τὸν ἴδιον μονογενῇ καὶ ἀγαπητὸν 
παραχωρήσας θυσίαν τῷ θεῷ, ἵνα καὶ ὁ θεὸς εὐδοκήσῃ 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ σπέρματος αὐτοῦ πάντως τὸν ἴδιον μονογενῆ καὶ 
ἀγαπητὸν υἱὸν θυσίαν παρασχεῖν εἰς λύτρωσιν ἡμετέραν, 
ed. Stieren, i. 572). Cf. August. De Civ. Dei, xvi. 32. 

8. The name ‘Isaac.’ It would appear that the 
name Isaac, derived from the root pns, and mean- 
ing ‘laugh,’ was connected in popular Israelite 
tradition with incidents preecding or attending the 
birth of the patriarch. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that the forin of these traditions 
was occasioned by the stories based upon, or 
suggested by, the popular etymology of the name. 
At least three different explanations seem to have 
been given, in order to account for the name; the 
compiler of Genesis has faithfully reproduced them 
all. (1) In Gn 1777 (P) ‘Abram laughed’ at the 
idea of a son being born to him in his old age; 
(2) in Gn 18 we are told that ‘Sarah laughed 
within herself’ at the prediction that she should 
bear a son ; (3) in Gn 21° Sarah, after the birth of 
the child, is represented as saying, ‘God hath pre- 
pared laughter (pny) for me.’ The continuation of 
the same verse, however, suggests that there was 
yet another version of the same tradition, accord- 
ing to which the laughter was neither that of in- 
eredulity on the part of Abraham and Sarah, nor 
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that of joy on the part of Sarah, but that of 
derision on the part of those who heard the news, 
and who would laugh at one so old becoming a 
mother: ‘every one will laugh at me.’ It should 
also be noticed that the same root occurs in the 
sense of ‘playing’ in the story of Ishmael and 
Isaac (Gn 21°), and also in that of Isaac and 
Rebekah (Gn 26%), 

A fanciful Rabbinic derivation for the name ex- 
plained it to be a compound of two words pirsy 
‘the out-going of statute,’ asifin Isaac was to be 
discerned a development of the religious faith of 
Abraham (Hamburger, RE, s.v.). 

It has been suggested that ‘Isaac’ may possibly 
be a truncated form for ‘Isaac-el,’ on the analogy 
of ‘Isra-el,’ ‘Ishma-el,’ and possibly ‘ Joseph-el’ 
and ‘ Jacob-el’ (cf. Gray’s Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, p. 214). 

See further, for several questions connected with 
the story of Isaac, and on the whole question of the 
character of the patriarchal narratives, art. JACOB. 
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ISAIAH.— 


Introduction. 
i. Name. 
i. Personal History. 
iii. Structure and Contents of the Book of Isaiah. 
(A) Cha, 1-35 ; (8) 36-39; (C) 40-66. 
iv. Authenticity of the Book. 
v. Messianic Prophecies in chs. 1-39. 
. The Theology of Isaiah. 
. Religious Reforms in Isaiah’s time. 
. The Historical Chapters, 36-39. 
. Prophecies certainly not Isaiah’s in 1-39, 
x. Structure and date of chs. 40-66. 
i, Theology of chs. 40-66. 
(a) Chs. 40-55. 
(ὁ) Chs, 56-66. 

Literature. 

Although anticipated by Amos and Hosea in 
many of his leading doctrines, and excelled 
both by Jeremiah and the great Prophet of the 
Exile in depth of personal experience and width 
of religious outlook, Isaiah was nevertheless 
the greatest of the Hebrew prophets—by the 
strength of his personality, the wisdom of his 
statesmanship, the length and unbroken assurance 
of his ministry, the almost unaided service which 
he rendered to Judah at the greatest crisis of her 
history, the purity and grandeur of his style, and 
the inlluence he exerted on subsequent prophecy. 

I. NAME.— The English name Jsaiah is an 
approximate transliteration of the abbreviated 
form Yésha'yah mye, which appears as the title of 
the prophet’s book in the Hebrew Canon, and occurs 
besides as the name of several individuals in post- 
exilie writings (Ezr 8", Neh 11’, 1 Ch 37). The 
full and older form is Vésha'yahit sy; (Gr. ᾿Ησαΐας, 
Lat. Esaias and Isaias), by which the prophet him- 
self is always called in the text of his book (ef. 1) 
ete.) and in the historical writings of the OT (ὦ Καὶ 
105... 2Ch 2677 32%); also of other Jews, 1 Ch 
053-15 96% Jt means ‘J’ is salvation,’ and is 
therefore synonymous with the frequent Joshia 
or Jeshua (Jesus) wwin: or yw:, and Hosea yon, ef. 
the Heb. Llisha yes ‘God is, or God of, Salvation’ ; 
Elishua yerds, Ishi yer, ete., the Sabeean or Him- 
yaritic forms Sepp and νῦν, and the Phen, yor. 

1. Persona History.—The exact limits which 
we are led to assign to Isaiah’s career depend on 
the conclusions we have still to reach with regard to 
several disputed portions of his book. Generally 
speaking, however, we may say that he prophesied 
from the year in which king Uzziah died (B.c. 740 
or 736) to the year of the sudden deliverance of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 701, and possibly 
some years after this. Isaiah was therefore born 
about 760 (seven years before the reputed founda- 
tion of Rome), was a child when Amos appeared 
at Bethel (6. 755 or 750), and a youth when Hosea 
Micah was his 
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aa contemporary. Isaiah prophesied under 
zziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. The chief political events of his life were 
the ascent of the great soldier Tiglath-pileser III. 
to the throne of Assyria in 745, with a new policy 
of conquest ; the league of Aram and Ν. Israel in 
735, and their invasion of Judah, which moved 
Ahaz to call Assyria to his help; Tiglath-pileser’s 
capture of Damascus, and the captivity of Gilead 
and Galilee in 734; the invasion of N. Palestine by 
Salmanassar IV. in 725, with the long siege of 
Samaria which fell to his successor Sargon in or 
about 721; Sargon’s defeat of Egypt on her border 
at Raphia in 719; Sargon’s invasion of Palestine in 
711 with the reduction of Ashdod, and his defeat 
of Merodach-baladan and capture of Babylon in 709; 
Sennacherib’s succession in 705, and invasion of 
Palestine in 701; his encounter with Egypt at 
Eltekeh on the borders of Philistia and Judah ; his 
capture of Ekron and siege of Jerusalem, with the 
pestilence that overtook him between Palestine 
and Egypt; and his retreat from Palestine, with 
the consequent relief of Jerusalem—all in 701. 
About 695 (some say about 690 or even 685) 
Hezekiah was succeeded by Manasseh. Whether 
Isaiah lived into the reign of the latter is very 
doubtful. We have no prophecies from him later 
than Hezekiah’s reign, perhaps none after 701.* 
The Mishna (Jebamoth 496; cf. Sanhedr. 103d) 
says that he was slain by Manasseh. The apocry- 
phal work, The Ascension of Isaiah, which was 
writteu in the beginning of the 2nd Christian 
cent. (only an Ethiopie version is extant; see 
Dillmann’s ed. with a Latin translation, Leipzig, 
1877), affirms that Isaiah’s martyrdom consisted in 
being sawn asunder, which Justin Martyr repeats 
(Dial. δ. Tryph. ch. 120, δ. A.D. 150). Whether 
this be true, and whether it is alluded to in He 
1197, we cannot tell. See next article. 

Isaiah is called the son of Amoz (jinx 11 2! etc.), 
who must not be confounded, as he has been by 
various Christian Fathers, with the prophet Amos 
(oioy). A Jewish tradition (J/egilla 106) makes 
Isaiah nephew of king Amaziah; and his royal 
descent has been inferred from his familiarity with 
successive monarclis of Judah, and his general politi- 
cal intluence. A stronger reason than these might 
be drawn from the presence in his name of J”, which 
appears to have been confined at the earlier periods 
of Israel’s history to proper names of the royal 
houses. But even this is not conclusive, and one 
really knows nothing of either Isaiah’s forefathers 
or his upbringing. He was married, his wife is 
called ‘the prophetess’ (8%), and he had two sons 
to whom he gave names symbolic of those aspects 
of the nation’s history which he enforced in his 
prophecies: She’ar-yashub, ‘a remnant shall re- 
turn,’ who was old enough in 736-735 to be taken 
by his father when he went to face king Ahaz 
(7°), and Jlaher- shalal -hash-baz ‘ spoil - speeds- 
booty-hastes,’ who was born about a year later (813). 
The legend that Isaiah was twice married has been 
deduced from the false inference that the ‘ young 
woman of marriageable age,’ no7yn of 74, was his 
wife. By this expression the prophet probably 
did not mean a definite individual. 

The most certain and significant fact about 
Isaiah is that he was a citizen, if not a native, of 
Jerusalem,t and had constant access to the court 
and presence of the king. Jerusalem is Isaiah’s 
‘immediate and ultimate regard, the centre and 
return of all his thoughts, the hinge of the history 


of his time, the summit of those brilliant hopes | 
| and subsequent deliverance of Jerusalem, vv.** the 
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with which he fills thefuture. He has traced for us 
the main features of her position and some of the 
lines of her construction, many of the great figures 
of her streets, the fashions of her women, the 
arrival of embassies, the effect of rumours. He 
has painted her aspect in triumph, in siege, in 
famine, and in earthquake: war filling her valleys 
with chariots, and again nature rolling tides of 
fruitfulness up to her very gates; her moods of 
worship, panic, and profligacy. If he takes wider 
observation of mankind, Jerusalem is his watch- 
tower. It is for her defence he battles through 
fifty years of statesmanship, and all his prophecy 
may be said to travail in anguish for her new birth.’ 

If]. STRUCTURE AND CONTENTS OF THE BooK 
oF IsAIAH.—The book which bears Isaiah’s name 
consists of 66 chapters, which fall into two very 
distinct collections of prophetic discourses: chs. 
1-35 and chs. 40-66, which are separated by a 
stretch of narrative or history, chs. 36-39. 

A. Chs. 1-35 are further divisible into at least 
five sections—(1) 1-12 a series of orations upon the 
religious and political state both of Judah in face 
of invasions by Assyria and τ the confederates 
Syria and N. Israel, and of N. Israel in face of 
an invasion by Assyria; as well as upon the 
Messianic future of Israel. There is also a series 
of narratives recounting Isaiah’s call (6), his inter- 
view with king Ahaz (7), and other measures that 
he took (8); as well as a song of praise (12). This 
section seems composed of independent groups of 
oracles. Ch. 1 appears to stand by itself, and 
carries a title which more than covers the contents of 
the whole section, ‘the reigns which it enumerates 
exhaust the range of Isaiah's career.’ At the head 
of ch. 2 there is another title which appears to cover 
2-4, which form a unity by themselves. Ch. 5 
stands apart from them, and is itself composed of 
independent pieces. Then we have the pieces of 
narrative: 6 by itself on the prophet’s vision 
in the year Uzziah died, and 7-84 containing more 
oracles and running out into others 85-9’, all of 
them apparently from the reign of Ahaz. 98-104, 
along with 5°, which obviously belongs to them, 
from an oracle against N. Israel. 10°84 is an 
oracle against Assyria, and ch. 11 consists of two 
prophecies, one of the Messiah (vv.'*), the other of 
the restoration of all Israel (vv.!!6). Ch. 12 is the 
lyric already alluded to. (2) Chs. 13-23 contain a 
series of oracles upon heathen nations, with a few 
upon Judah, but none upon N. Israel. 13-14% 
treats of the fall of Babylon; 1452: is on Assyria, 
and vv.%832 against the Philistines, assigned by 
its title to the year of Ahaz’ death; 15. 16 on 
Moab; 173" on the fall of Damascus and N, 
Israel; vv.!*!4, the repulse of Assyria; 18, the 
same in the form of an address to Ethiopia; 19 on 
Egypt—vv.!* appear to be separate from νυν. 1"; 
20 on Egypt, with a bit of narrative that points to 
Sargon’s march against her about 711; 2110 on 
Babylon, ‘oracle of the wilderness of the sea,’ 
vv. 2 on Edom, vv.}*-!7 on Arabia; 22) against 
Jerusalem during a siege, and vv.!** against 
Shebna, a statesman of Judah; 23' on Tyre, 
with an appendix vv.¥8, (3) 24-27, an apoca- 
lyptic prophecy, describing the judgment of the 
whole world i supernatural convulsions, the 
blessedness of Israel who shall be rescued, and 
the resurrection of their dead. (4) 28-33, a series 
of oracles reflecting, apparently, the historical cir- 
cumstances of Isaiah’s day ; 281° predictive of the 
fall of Samaria, νν. 732 a controversy with the dis- 
solute politicians of Jerusalem ; 29'® the abasement 


spiritual stupidity of Jerusalem, vv.45-*4 exposure of 
a conspiracy of the court with Egypt, suddenly 
changing to a prediction of the future deliverance ; 
3017, return to the Egyptian alliance with denun- 


* Eichhorn and Méller, quoted by Vatke, Hind. 620, assigned | 
chs. 40-66 to reign of Manasseh. None of the titles in the Bk. | 
of Isaiah affirm that he prophesied under Manasseh. 

ἢ Some deduce from 2 K 204 that he lived in ‘the middle’ or | 
‘lower city’ (Cheyne, Hneyl. Brit.® xiii. 378). 
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ciations, vv.'8-°6 a picture of the Messianic age, 
vv.2"-8 apocalyptic Judgment on Assyria; 31 the 
Egyptian alliance, with a promise for Israel and 
doom on Assyria; 32'8 a picture of the Messianic 
age, vv.*4 against the women of Jerusalem, vv. 
another picture of the future; 33 denunciation of 
an invader of Judah, and affirmation of her 
deliverance. (5) Chs. 34. 35, Israel’s triumph over 
Edom, return from exile, and blessedness. 

B. Then follows the historical section 36-39, of 
which 36 f. narrates Sennacherib’s demand for the 
surrender of Jerusalem; 38, Hezekiah’s sickness 
and cure, with his hymn; and 39, Merodach-bal- 
adan’s embassy to Hezekiah. 

Cc. Chs. 40-66, the real or assumed standpoint of 
the bulk of which is the end of the Babylonian 
exile, though there are some chapters which appear 
to have been written in Palestine. (See below.) 

IV. CRITICISM OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
Book.—The preceding analysis reveals not only 
that the Bk. of Isaiah is the combination of several 
earlier collections of oracles (ch. 1 a general preface, 
(a) 2-12 consisting of minor collections, (6) 13-27, 
(c) 28-35, (d) 36-39 (2), (6) 40-66), but also that, 
while many of these have obviously risen from the 
circumstances of Isaiah’s own day, others reflect 
other periods, especially the Babylonian exile, and 
some, 6.4. the apocalyptic passages, betray a style 
and temper very different from the oracles that be- 
long to Isaiah’s lifetime. Moreover, while some 
of the collections are entitled Isaiah’s, others make 
no clain to be from his hand. Nevertheless, 
though Ibn Ezra hinted a few doubts and Calvin 
wrote as if he felt that ch. 55 at least was ‘uttered 
during the captivity in Babylon’ (on 55°), up to 
the end of last century the book was universally 
understood to be covered by the title in its first 
verse, and thereforeas Isaiah’s throughout. About 
1780, J. B. Koppe in the Germ. ed. of Lowth’s 
Commentary was the first to undermine this posi- 
tion. He was followed by Eichhorn ({fnérod. iii. 
76), and by Déderlein (Asaias, 1789, Pref. xii), 
who takes it as obvious that 401, are by an 
anonymous prophet about the end of the Exile. 
(Vatke refers to a more detailed proof of this by 
J. E. Justi). Not without opposition from the 
conservative school (e.g. J. V. Moller, De authentia 
oracc. Ls. cc. 40-66), this view was developed by 
the great critics of the beginning of this century; 
and it was further perceived that if 40-66 be exilie, 
parts of 1-39 must also fall to the same date. In 
13'~149 21'!0 84, 35 Assyria is no longer as in 
Isaiah’s day the dominant world power, nor do 
these oracles emphasize Jerusalem as the inviolate 
fortressof God. Babylon takes Assyria’s place, her 
fall is imminent, Israel is in exile but about to be 
restored. ‘To these non-Isaian chapters the critics 
added 24-27, which, although they appear to have 
some reflections of the age before the Exile, and do 
not allude to Babylon, yet contain phrases descrip- 
tive of the Exile as actual, with promises of Israel’s 
deliverance therefrom, and hopes of the establish- 
ment of Zion, and the repopulation of the Holy 
Land. To this lst of exilic and post-exilic oracles 
some added ch. 12, and it was agreed that 15-16" 
was an oracle older than Isaiah’s time, to which 
Isaiah himself added 16%, All the rest of the 
discourses in 1-39, save for some glosses, were still 
regarded as Isaiah’s own. 

Such was virtually the position of criticism down 
to 1890. It had been established by Gesenius, 
Ewald, Iknobel, and Reuss, and was supported by 
Kuenen (in 1863), Cheyne (ls. chronol. arranged, 
1870, Prophecies of fs. 1880-81, though there is 
little introduction in this vol., and Enc. Brit. art. 
‘Isaiah,’ 1881; see below on 40-66), Delitzsch (who 
had previously argued for the unity of the book, 


but in 1879-80 interpreted 40-66 as from the close | 


of the Exile; see more fully his Comm.* 1889, Eng, 
ed. 1890), W. R. Smith (Proph. of Isr. 1882), 
Driver (Isaiah, Life and Times, 1888), G. A. Smith 
(The LEz«positor’s Bible, 1888), Dillmann (1890), 
Some of these carried their doubts further than 
the passages described above. To the non-Isaian 
oracles some added 23-18, some the whole of 23, 
some 19 in whole or part, and some even 33. 
Others (see below) denied the unity of 40-66. 
Even conservative critics like Oehler, von Orelli, 
and Bredenkamp accepted 40-66 as from another 
than Isaiah, but the latter two argued for the 
authenticity of several of the disputed passages in 
1-39, Bredenkamp and Klostermann for some in 
40-66. 

During the last ten years the Bk. of Isaiah, in 
common with all the prophetic writings, has been 
subjected to a still more rigorous analysis and 
criticism, with the result that while Kirkpatrick 
(Doct. of the Prophets, 1892), Driver (Introd.§), and 
Skinner (Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1896) adhere 
in the main to the position of the majority of 
critics before 1890, Duhm (in Nowack’s Hand- 
kommentar, 1892), Hackmann (Die Zukunftserwar- 
tung des Jes. 1893), Cheyne (Introd. to the Bk. of 
Is, 1895, ef. his edition of the text and translation 
in Haupt’s SBOT, 1898), have cast doubt upon the 
authenticity of many more portions of 1-39. There 
can be no question that the thorough analysis to 
which those critics have subjected the text of 1-39 
has been successful in discovering a number of late 
glosses and other insertions in the genuine pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. In all the prophetic books the 
presence of such is now generally recognized. But 
Duhm, Hackmann, and Cheyne have cut more 
deeply than this, and subtracted from Isaiah long 
passages which were previously regarded as 
genuine. ‘Their reasons are sometimes mainly 
subjective; they base their conclusions upon the 
precarious distinction between the real Isaian style 
and what they consider to be imitations of it, or 
infer them from a change of rhythm. The feature 
of Duhm’s able essay is the relegation of a con- 
siderable number of passages to the 2nd and even 
to the Ist cent. before Christ. He founds this 
upon their apocalyptic character, but he reserves 
for Isaiah not a few oracles and phrases quite 
as apocalyptic as those he transfers to the late 
date. In the latter, too, there are historical allu- 
sions which are suitable to the Assyrian period ; 
Duhin either alters the reading of these, or strains 
their meaning to suit the Greek period. And, 
finally, there is the almost indubitable fact which 
he fails to discredit, that the prophetic Canon was 
so fixed by B.c. 200 as to render impossible 
the inclusion within it of the prophetic Book of 
Daniel. Duhm, indeed, argues that the latter was 
excluded because of its apocalyptic character ; but 
if he is right, the same reason should have excluded 
from the Bk. of Isaiah the passages which, because 
of their apocalyptic character, Dulim assigns to 
the 2nd cent. This argument therefore, for the 
presence in Isaiah of features of so late a date, 
may be said to have failed (for details see Mz- 
positor, July to Dec. 1892, and Crié. Review, 
1893). Hackmann (op. cit. p. 143 ff.) denies to 
Isaiah the two pictures of the Messiah 9!§ and 
11*%*—the former on the grounds that it starts 
from the ruin of the Jewish state which was not 
actual in Isaiah’s time, and implies a rejection of 
the reigning king, Ahaz or Hezekiah, and a con- 
fidence in an unborn One, which it is inconceiv- 
able to associate with Isaiah. It suits better a 
time when there was no king in Israel and the 
people had not independent existence. ‘T'he de- 
struction of David’s dynasty is also implied, he 
thinks, by 11)-°, the picture of universal peace in 
which and the ‘supernatural’ elements are further 
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re ig te of a late date. These reasons are any- 
thing but conelusive. Few will doubt that the 
delinquencies of Ahaz furnished suflicient occasion 
to Isaiah for his hope of the appearance of a real 
champion and righteous ruler of Israel. It is 
equally hard to believe the great prophet incap- 
able, at that age in Israel, of a dream of universal 
peace ; one might as well argue that such a dream 
was impossible in the post-exilic period (to which 
Hackmann relegates it) beeause many of the writ- 
ings of the latter, like J] 4 and ‘ Zec’ 10, exhibit a 
rude delight in war. The truth is that among all 
nations and in all periods of their history the hope 
of peace has existed along with a belief in the 
necessity of war, and even with a delight in it. 
Hackmann finds a more plausible reason (147 f.) 
for a late date for these passages in their language, 
which bears a few post-exilic features. He also 
denies to Isaiah the well-known passage 27°, re- 
peated in Mic 47, on the ground that its ideals of 
the sovereignty of J” over forcign nations, their 
adoption of His law, the supremacy of the temple, 
and universal peace, agree better with a post-exilic 
than with ἃ pre-exilic date (so, too, Mitchell, 
Isaiah, a Study of Chaps. i.-xii., New York, 1897, 
108 ff.). On the last point an answer has been 
given above; nor on any of the others is there 
anything incompatible with a date in the 8th 
century. (So even Duhm: on the details sce the 
present writer’s Zwelve Proph. i. 365f.). Cheyne, 
who had previously (see above) agreed with the 
majority of critics as to what were Isaiah’s 
authentic prophecies, stated modifications of his 
views in the JQF# for 1891 f., and in 1895 published 
his very able and thorough Introd. to the Bk. of 
Isaiah, in which, while accepting some of Duhm’s 
and Hackmann’s results, he went still further and 
withdrew nearly a third of 1-12 from Isaiah, and 
from the oracles hitherto regarded as genuine in 
13-35 nearly a half. It is impossible to examine 
his argument in details. His general principle 
must be regarded as sound by all who have worked 
at the text of the prophets, viz. that to the oracles 
of even the greatest of the prophets later genera- 
tions of Israel added supplements, in order to 
mitigate unqualified messages of doom, or for 
other purposes of edification. This is a principle, 
however, in the application of which there must 
naturally be very great difference of opinion. The 
conclusions do largely depend on the subjectivit 

of the critic; and, speaking generally (which is all 
that the space of this article permits), it must 
be said that Cheyne’s reasons for withdrawing 
passages from Isaiah are sometimes very hypo- 
thetical, and that, to say the least, there often 
exist in the periods to which he assigns these 
passages as many difficulties as in the age of 
Isaiah. There is not a little arbitrariness, as, for 
instance, when he says that the post-exilie origin 
of 275 is ‘beyond reasonable doubt’; or in refer- 
ence to 15. 16 (which he takes to be not pre- but 
post-Isaian) ‘was Isaiah the man to use another 
prophet’s material?’ There is sometimes an un- 
due depreciation of the literary (cf. p. 88) and 
spiritual abilities of the pre-exilie period in Israel, 
especially if one keeps in mind the wonderful com- 
position of the constituents of JE. And one inay 
reasonably ask whether hope and comfort were not 
as much required by Israel, and not as likely to be 
contributed by her greatest prophet, in the 8th 
cent. as after the Exile. These considerations 
detract from the conclusiveness of Cheyne’s power- 
ful and candid arguments. Some further de- 
tails may be noticed. In ch. 1, vv.24 and 37. 38 are 
taken from Isaiah, hardly with sufficient reason ; 
4° is placed after the Exile, probably correctly ; 
on 9'6 *‘Hackmann is probably right,’ and better 
though still not conclusive reasons are offered for 


a date later than Isaiah; so with 11/8. In 13-23, 
19 is all post-exilic (Skinner agrees that vv.1625 
are probably so). 2318 is (in agreement with 
previous critics) a later addition. It is in 29-33 
that Cheyne withdraws most from Isaiah: he 
gives strong reasons for the post-exilic date of 
2916-24, less strong for that of 3075; 32 is also 
assigned to after the Exile, but hardly with 
sufficient reason, though strong objections to 
Isaiah’s authorship are not unduly stated. 33 has 
been suspected as not authentic since Ewald’s 
time. Kuenen placed it under Josiah or later, 
Stade after the Exile, and to the latter Cheyne 
inclines. There are indeed several difficulties both 
of style and substance in assigning the ch. to 
Isaiah (ef. Skinner ; Driver leaves it with Isaiah). 
VY. THE PROPHECIES OF THE MESSIAH IN 
ISAIAH 1-39.—In addition to the examination 
of the different passages given above, the Messi- 
anic element in Is 1-39 requires a more general 
discussion, not only because of its intrinsic im- 
portance, but on account of the tendency of recent 
criticism to deny that the Messiah appeared at all 
in the prophecy of Israel before the Exile. This 
thesis, stated by Marti (Gesch. der Isr. Rel. 190), 
has been elaborated by Paul Volz (Die vorewil. 
Jahweprophetie u. der Messias, Gottingen, 1897, cf. 
Brtickner, Komp. des B. Jes.). Besides the evidence 
stated above from the language and historical allu- 
sions of the separate Messianic passages, the follow- 
ing are the chief reasons offered. The functions 
assigned to the Messiah by the disputed passages 
are not religious but political: to rescue Israel 
from her heathen tyrants and to govern her in 
righteousness, but neither to teach the people of 
God, whether as prophet or as priest, nor to con- 
vert the heathen. The τὸ] is national, not uni- 
versal. How, it is asked, can these features be 
harmonized either with this fact that before the 
Exile the temper of prophecy is mainly threatening 
and judicial, or with that other, that when the pre- 
exilic prophets do open up the future they lay 
down the lines of a universal ethic? Besides, 
where is there room for so glorious a representa- 
tive of J” in a future which is to be filled with the 
manifest and all-sufticient presence of J” Himself? 
To the present writer these arguments not only 
appear inconclusive for a late date of the Messianic 
passages, but in some respects appear to support 
the tradition of an early date. For, that the 
functions of the Messiah are described in the 
passages as national surely suits an early, rather 
than the later, stages of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment; no detailed picture of the Messiah which 
was later than the second Isaiah could have 
omitted the duties and hopes on which the latter 
so brilliantly insists, of converting the heathen to 
the knowledge and discipline of J”. Nor is the 
temper of pre-cxilic prophecy so exclusively judi- 
cial as is now frequently alleged. The prophets 
insist that a remnant of Israel shall survive the 
judgment. Isaiah himself not only predicted, but, 
during the most influential period of his career, 
strenuously laboured for, the continuation of the 
Jewish State. It is not a different dispensation 
which, like the later apocalyptic prophecy, he 
anticipates, but a continuance of the present poli- 
tical conditions, purified and exalted. Now among 
these political conditions in Judah, was the 
dynasty of David. In contrast with the frequent 
usurpations of the throne of N. Israel, David's 
house persisted in Judah practically unchallenged. 
Since David’s own day the religion of J” was closely 
wedded with the dynasty, and, besides, David had 
been successful in achieving the ideal of the unity 
of all Israel. By Isaiah’s time, therefore, the 
political presuppositions of the Messianic oracles 
in Is 1-39 were all present. We may even affirm 
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that it would have been passing strange if his 
anticipations of the religious and political future 
of Judah had been dissociated from the Davidie 
monarchy. Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten 
that none of these disputed passages attribute to 
the Messiah any of the measures for achieving the 
establishment of Israel which were required by the 
exilic or immediately post-exilic ages of the nation’s 
history. There is no word in them of bringing 
back the exiles or portions of God’s people scattered 
over the world; and no word of the post-exilic 
dream of a world-empire. On the contrary, in the 
tasks which these passages assign to the Messiah, 
we see exactly the two main ends upon which 
Isaiah’s prophetic activity was bent: the deliver- 
ance of Judah from the Assyrian invasion which 
overthrew the kingdom of N. Israel, and the 
establishment of justice and a pure civic life among 
the people of J”. 

Such considerations amply disprove Volz’s con- 
tention that the conception of the Messiah was 
one foreign to the spirit of prophecy, and only 
dragged into the service of their doctrine by the 
later prophets, out of the popular religion of 
Israel. It is true that the hope of the Messiah 
may have been an article of the popular creed, 


just as, according to Amos, was the hope of the | 


victorious day of J”. Butif the prophets, and, in 
particular, Isaiah, did not actually create the ideal 
of a victorious and righteous monarch for Israel, 
Isaiah certainly re-created it: gave it those mora] 
elements with which we may be sure the popular 
religion was incapable of investing it. 

VI. ΤῊΝ THEOLOGY oF ISAIAH.—We are now in 
a position to discern the authentic doctrine of 
Isaiah upon God, religion, Israel, and the world. 
Like all the earlier prophets, Isaiah reveals his 
doctrine in no abstract or systematic form, but 
point by point in connexion with some event of 
contemporary history or some emergent phase of 
the character of his generation. Now two great, 
facts were before him, and may be said to have 
formed from first to last the starting-point, if not 
the full premise, of his teaching. One was the 
moral badness of Israel’s life, taken along with 
their stupid misunderstanding of what their God 
required of them. Isaiah’s generation were not as 
a whole consciously apostate from J”; they were 
assiduous in His worship, lavish of sacrifice to 
Him, and careful to observe at all points the ritual 
which they believed to be His will. But they were 
shamelessly immoral. Luxury and the vices which 
spring from it sapped the national life. The ad- 
ministration of justice was corrupt. The rich 
oppressed the poor, civic duties were neglected. 
All this evil state of the people was contrary to the 
will of J”, and due to their misunderstanding of 
the character and demands of their God. He was 
a God of righteousness, and He had already made 
known to Israel His torah, as a, demand for the very 
virtues they neglected. He loathed the assiduous 
worship which they combined with a life so im- 
moral, He regarded the evil features of the latter 
assin and rebellion, which required a very thorough 
punishment, one severe enough to destroy the bulk 
of the nation.* 

Coincident with this state of sinfulness, in which 
the people were plunged, was the second fact from 
which Isaiah’s prophecies started. The power of 
Assyria rose on the political horizon, threatening 
the destruction of all the principalities of Pales- 
tine. ‘There had been Assyrian campaigns in N. 
Syria since 870. Damascus had fallen before one 
of them in 803, and her forces had πα ΠΥ θα another 


* That Judah was equally sinful with N. Israel, in Isaiah's 
regard, appears not only from ch, 1, from whatever date this 
roceeds, but in the inaugural vision ‘people of unclean lips’ 
6°), and 211-17 where in v.16 at least Judah is meant. 


defeat in 773. Then came a pause of nearly thirty 
years. But in 745, or at least five years before 
Isaiah’s call to prophesy, Tiglath-pileser 1Π., a 
soldier of great energy, usurped the Assyrian 
throne, and set in motion a more vigorous policy 
towards Palestine. The siege of Arpad and the 
subjugation of Babylon detained him for nine 
years, but in 734-733 he overthrew Damascus and 
swept into captivity, besides its people, the Is- 
raelite populations of Gilead and Galilee. Isaiah 
had perhaps at first been uncertain whether the 
required punishment of Israel would proceed from 
Assyria or from Egypt, the only other power at 
that time which was capable of contesting with 
Syria the lordship of Palestine (cf. 713). But those 
proofs of Assyrian power, and the novel Assyrian 
policy of sweeping into distant captivity the bulk 
of the subjugated peoples,—those proofs which 
came with the years 734, 733,—settled the question 
onee for all. Assyria was the destined rod of J’’s 
anger, and this should accomplish itself not only in 
the overthrow of N. Israel, to which Isaiah holds 
out no hope, but in the thorough invasion of 
Judah. It is an interesting problem, in what pro- 
portion the moral conviction of Israel’s euilt need- 
ing punishment on the one hand, and the political 
certainty of Assyria’s advance on the other, con- 
tributed to the assurance of Isaiah’s predictions. 
Of this we may be sure, however, that without 
their native convictions of J”s righteousness and 
power of judgment upon Israel, the prophets could 
only have viewed the Assyrian advance as a per- 
plexing, if not a paralyzing, problem. But instead 
of so feeling it, Isaiah is ready for Assyria, predicts 
the certainty of invasion while the bulk of his 
people still doubt the latter, and is very clear as to 
its meaning. That which enabled him and other 
prophets to see in the advance of Assyria a moral 
intention, which was to exhaust itself in the de- 
struction of all the Syrian States, but stop short of 
the utter overthrow of Judah, was the charaeter of 
Judah’s God, His might above all the gods of the 
heathen, and His purpene of grace not to let His 
people be abolished. The advance of Assyria was, 
therefore, a secondary and subordinate factor in the 
inspiration of Isaiah. At the same time the appear- 
ance of the greatest empire of the age, as obviously 
the instrument of Israel’s God, must lave lent to 
the prophets’ ideas of His government a largeness 
to which the religious imagination of Israel had 
not previously attained (see Ch. IV. of Bk. of the 
Twelve Proph. in the ‘Expositor’s Bible’). And 
so we find in Isaiah a conception of the divine 
providence of the world more wide and majestic 
than anything that had yet appeared in Israel, 
although several of its features had already been 
expressed by Amos and are implied in parts of 
the JE documents of the Pentateuch. ΑἹ] the 
forces of the world are subject to J”. The great 
empires unconsciously fulfil His will upon Israel : 
the heathen peoples, however they rage, break 
upon the limits He sets to their advance, as the 
sea breaks upon its shore. These limits are drawn 
at the utter destruction of His people. An Israel, 
however shortened and cut down, must survive. 
To this end Isaiah (though he sometimes appears 
to abandon the impenitent people to the destruc- 
tion they court by their ἊΣ ΑΙ eas) insists for the 
most part on the inviolableness of Jerusalem. 
Judah may be overrun by the invader: Jerusalem 
cannot fall. Her security is an essential part of 
the providence of God. 

The constant emphasis which Isaiah lays upon 
the inviolableness of this one spot of earth, this 
obscure highland fortress, not only asa settled fact 
of the future (10%) but as an essential article of 


religious faith (28° ete.), has been criticized as 


derogating from the spirituality of the religion be 
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taught. But it must be kept in mind that Jeru- 
salem was the one spot on earth where J” was 
worshipped. His shrine was there. There lived 
the only community which preserved for mankind 
the true knowledge of Him and His purposes— 
the little band of disciples to whoni Isaiah com- 
mitted His testimony and revelation. The con- 
tinued existence in the world of this spiritual 
Israel (it is the first conception in history of the 
Church within the Church) is what Isaiah believes 
in and proclaims with such unwearied assurance 
against both the fears of their rulers and the 
arrogance of the heathen who sought their over- 
throw. But for their continuance the inviolable- 
ness of at least Jerusalem was necessary ; other- 
wise they had been blotted out of history like N. 
Israel itself. The Assyrian policy, to judge from 
the case of N. Israel, did not leave room for the 
survival of a people of J” among its captives, as 
the Babylonian did more than a century later. To 
interpret, therefore, Isaiah’s insistence on the in- 
violableness of Zion as if it were derogatory to the 
ethical and spiritual character of his teaching, is 
as unjust as it would be to bring the charge of 
unspirituality against any of the great leaders of 
Christianity who have insisted in a time of per- 
secution that the Church shall not perish, but in 
spite of its present tyrants survive in freedom and 
peace. There was no other way for a spiritual 
community to exist in Isaiah’s day except through 
the security of Jerusalem. And, as we have seen 
above, it is also in connexion with the survival of 
a people of J” that the promise of a victorious and 
righteous ruler comes so naturally, if not inevit- 
ably, into Isaiah’s predictions. 

The charge of unspirituality which is brought 
against the emphasis on Zion’s security as a for- 
tress might have had some justice in it if Isaiah 
had anywhere attempted toprovide for that security 
by merely political means, But, on the contrary, 
his conviction of God’s purpose to preserve Jeru- 
salem is so profoundly spiritual that it leads him 
to condemn Israel’s own restless attempts to save 
their State; and he does so with as much fierceness 
as he has condemned their immorality. They will 
not trust their God any more than they will obey 
His law; but, on the contrary, distrustful of His 
purpose and Ifis power, they seek to effect Zion’s 
safety by intrigues and alliances witli the heathen. 
These, says Isaiah, will only draw them into the 
confusion of the world’s politics, from which trust 
in J” would assuredly keep them free. So, first, 
we find him seeking to restrain Ahaz from appeal- 
ing for help to Assyria when Judah is threatened 
by Pekah of N. Israel and Rezin of Damascus (7) : 
let them do their worst, they cannot. harm Judah ; 
but if Ahaz persists in calling on Assyria, J” will 
punish his unbelief by summoning the heathen, 
either Egypt or Assyria (v.18), to overrun his land. 
Yet in spite of tliis, when Ahaz has thrown himsclf 
upon Assyria, and Judah settled down in quiet- 
ness for thirty years as an Assyrian vassal, thus 
escaping the fate which destroyed N. Israel, Isaiah 
accepts the fact; and when, in 704, on the accession 
of Sennacherib, the nations of Palestine throw off 
their allegiance to the northern empire, he seeks 
to prevent Judah from joining them, and uses all 
his powers of counsel, scorn, and threatening to 
circumvent the political party at Jerusalem that 
intrigues for an alliance with Egypt (28-31). 
This apparent change of Isaiah’s attitude to 
Assyria was not due to political opportunism, or 
only to the political experience of these thirty 
years, that Judah was as safe in allegiance to 
Assyria as in 734 he had believed she would be 
by abstaining from all intercourse with that 
heathen empire, but to the unchanging conviction 
that whatever Judah’s political relations might be 


in the providence of God, He was able to preserve 
her by Himself, and that her rulers’ forgetfulness 
of this, and their anxiety to take measures of 
their own, would only, because of the unbelief 
which was their motive, end in disgrace and ruin, 
Besides, the intrigue with Egypt was a breach of 
faith with Assyria, an unhallowed and immoral 
thing, and this was a sccond proof to Isaiah that 
it could not succeed. He found a third in the 
blindness of the Jewish statesmen to the weakness 
of Egypt, which promised much, but never did, or 
could do, aught to help those who trusted in her. 
This gives him occasion to say that, clever as the 
politicians deem themselves to be, J” is more wise. 
J”s measures for the security of Jerusalem are not 
mere arbitrary or supernatural exhibitions of 
power against her foes, but rational counsel to her 
statesmen, advice to keep clear of Egypt and to 
continue faithful to the Assyrian alliance. 

The Jewish statesmen did not listen to Isaiah ; 
and when Sennacherib invaded Palestine in 701, 
he found Hezekiah, like all his neighbour princes, 
in a state of revolt. Even then, however, Isaiah 
did not abate his confidence in the deliverance of 
Jerusalem. Once, indeed, his people seemed so 
corrupt, so abandoned to distrust of J”, and so 
incapable of the repentance to which he called 
them, that he announced the impossibility of their 
forgiveness, and condemned them to death (22!-4), 
This, however, was momentary. Something hap- 
pened to change their disposition. What it was 
exactly we cannot say. The most probable sup- 
position is that Hezekiah submitted to Senna- 
cherib, and bought the security of his city by a 
large tribute; but that having accepted this the 
Assyrian returned with heavier and more insolent 
demands (36. 37). Hezekiah and his statesmen 
were in despair (371), and the population, it would 
appear, ready to yield (364). Isaiali alone stood 
firm. Judah wassufficiently punished, tle Assyrian 
in his arrogance made it clear that he expected 
the city to fall, because its God was no better than 
the gods of the States he had already overthrown. 
Isaiah affirmed such arrogance must be punished 
by J”, who would deliver His now penitent people. 
And the deliverance came. The hosts of Senna- 
cherib appear to have been visited by the plague 
during their approach to the Egyptian border,— 
always in antiquity a region liable to such a 
visitation,—and the Assyrian corps that invested 
Jerusalem was suddenly witldrawn (cf. Lsaiah 
1-39 in ‘Expositor’s Bible’; Driver’s Jsazah in ‘Men 
of the Bible’; McCurdy, HPJZ, 1896, 88 675-710). 
But however this may have been, Jerusalem was 
relieved, and Isaiah’s predictions of her siege and 
ultimate deliverance literally fulfilled, and ful- 
filled, too, mainly by his own unbroken confidence 
and energy. It was, indeed, a victory of that faith 
by which the world is overcome. The people of 
J”, though sorely punished, were saved, the con- 
tinuity of Israel’s history preserved, and all the 
subsequent development of their religion made 
possible. 

The above outline of Isaiah’s doctrine and 
statesmanship makes it clear that while his long 
experience of the world’s history, during one of its 
most critical periods, expanded and illustrated his 
belief in God, it was the latter which was the 
origin and root of all his convictions and his 
efforts on behalf of Israel. This is what Isaiah 
himself tells us (6). His ministry started from a 
vision of J”: and as his record of this vision is not 
placed at the beginning of his book, but after the 

| tirst collection of his prophecics, and as the im- 
pressions he received from it appear (especially 
from vv.% 10) to be stated as if articulated and de- 
veloped by his subsequent experience, we may see 
in the chapter not only the origins, but a full 
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record, of his belief about God. J” is the Lord or 
King, immeasurably exalted above everything 
human. His sublimity is the ruling impression 
on the prophet’s mind, and throughout the dis- 
courses it appears again and again, in contrast both 
to the puny pride and ambition, ‘everything high,’ 
in Israel themselves (2), and to the overweening 
arrogance of the Assyrian (10, etc.). This infinite, 
awful sublimity is in the main what Isaiah ex- 
presses by J”s holiness—a term whose root-mean- 
ing is probably that of separateness. But by the 
prophet himself this holiness is personally felt 
most keenly in its contrast to his own and his 
people’s sin. The first conscience excited in Isaiah 
by the vision of the thrice-holy God is that he isa 
man of unclean lips, and dwells among a people of 
unclean lips (65). Before he can be of use to such a 
Deity, his uncleanness must be purged away (6). 
And so, before a people can be the people of God, 
their iniquity must be punished and driven out of 
them. ‘The awful severity of this judgment (09:13 
and in many other passages) is a consequence of 
J”s holiness. Isaiah lived through terrible times ; 
he predicted a fearfully rigorous judgment of 
30d's own people by God Himself. Everywhere 
he betrays a burning sense of the awful earnest- 
ness of life, and the pitilessness of the divine 
providence in dealing with sin, with folly, and 
with pride. All these are consequences of the 
holiness of God, and another consequence is the 
irresistibleness of the power by which [lis judg- 
ments are carried through. 

But though the majestic transcendence of God, 
and His sovereign independence of everything 
human and earthly, his exaltation above every 
entanglement and compromise of the world’s life 
is thus the ruling article of Isaiah’s creed; the 
prophet almost equally emphasizes the divine 
immanence in the world and the history of man. 
The correlative of J”s holiness is His glory, of 
which the earth is full (6°). J” is not only the 
infinitely High, but the infinitely Near. His 
moral interest in man’s conduct extends to the 
minutest details. He sees and is touched by every 
mood and change of His people’s character. He 
marks each fault they have, loathes each sin, feels 
each wound, and is swift to respond to each turn 
of their hearts in penitence. Ilis passion for them, 
His ‘zeal’ or ‘jealousy,’ is quick and powerful. 
Nor is 585 interest confined to Israel. The oracles 
of Isaiah on the foreign nations, and especially 
those on Egypt and Tyre, not only reveal that 
J”s standards of righteousness are for them also, 
and that their sins are punished by Him as trans- 
gressions against Himself, but that He has pity 
for their teeming multitudes, and rejoices in their 
particular civilizations and destinies. 

Parallel to this doctrine of the immanence and 
practical interest of J” in men’s life runs Isaiah’s 
constant teaching as to His reasonableness. He is 
no arbitrary Deity whom Isaiah reveals, but the 
father and teacher of His people, who reasons and 
argues with them, who commends His ways to 
them, in opposition to their own measures, by 
pointing out the greater wisdom and effectiveness 
of the former. J” is wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in that kind of wisdom which carries 
things through (28%). He asks their trust in 
His guidance, because of its reasonableness, and 
not simply because it is His will (29%). In the 
most harrowing and apparently destructive pro- 
cesses of history He proceeds by method (28%). 
The politicians think themselves clever: He also 
is wise, and has His own righteous purposes, 
which He will effect in time: the destruction of 
evil-doers, and in the end the rescue of His pecple, 
however much He needs first to beat and break 
them down (31). In short, He is a God who works 


in history as in nature by law—/ mishpat is His 
name (301%) ; the simplest of His moral principles 
effect, if violated, their own revenge (28); leave 
the tendencies of history, too, to Him, and they 
will issue right. With all this insistence on law 
moral and natural, is to be noted the absence of 
miracle and ‘supernatural signs’; only once does 
Isaiah even seem to appeal to the latter (7°). The 
divine government of the world is manifested in 
natural and historical processes. The unity of 
these processes, which all over the visible world 
was conspicuously illustrated by the Assyrian em- 
pire, is for Isaiah himself a corollary from his 
belief in the transcendent sovereignty of J”. 
Smend says truly (AT Religionsqeschichte, 206) 
that ‘the idea of the Weltgeschichte dates from 
Isaiah: its oldest meaning is the glorification of 
the One God.’ 

Isaiah has received from the Christian Chureh 
the title of the Evangelical Prophet. This was 
given mainly in the belief that chs. 40-66 were 
also by him. But, even in the prophecies which 
criticism has left to him, we find the elements 
of the doctrines of Grace. God forgives sin, the 
most heinous and defiling (1%). Though He has 
passed sentence of death upon His people (22%), 
their penitence procures for them His pardon and 
deliverance (36. 37). Necessarily severe as His 
judgment is, eruelly as His providence bears upon 
sin and folly, His lon and pity towards [lis own 
never fail (1433). He is their well-beloved, and has 
constantly cared for them (51). It is [lis passion 
for them that works their deliverance (97, He 
longs to be gracious, and to have mercy even wlhien 
His people are most given to their own destructive 
courses ; and He waits eagerly for their prayers to 
Him (3038), 

Of the future which shall follow Judah’s judg- 
ment and deliverance Isaiah makes several pre- 
dictions (cf. ESCHATOLOGY OF OT, vol. i. 736 ff.). 
First, as was to be expected, he emphasizes its 
ethical features. The sinners having been de- 
stroyed (178), and Jerusalem purified, the city shall 
be a city of righteousness (1%°4-), under a righteous 
ruler (9/ 1115), But above all J”s own presence 
and government shall be very manifest, with ex- 
ceeding joy and glory. As a result, men shill 
abandon all their idols (22° ete.), the worship of 
which (as we ought to have noted above) had not 
wholly disappeared from Israel, in spite of the 
fact that the national religion was that of J”. 
With righteousness shall come peace (24, if this 
be Isaiah’s, 97 11°), and with peace the renewed 
fertility, and the free enjoyment of the fruits of 
the soil (115 47 30-7). In the last of these passages 
the promise is given in terms of great beauty, and 
suited to the needs of a people whose fields had 
been overrun by war for more years than one, and 
who have been cooped up by siege. Over all a 
wonderful light shall be shed: it is the symbol 
of the dispersion of the people’s present gloom. 
Moreover, the nations shall willingly come to 
Jerusalem to be taught of Israel’s God and His 
torah (2%; but see above, ὃ IV., where it is pointed 
out that there are some objections to the authen- 
ticity of this passage). On the Messiah see above, 
88 IV. V. Isaiah’s Messiah is a human king, of 
the stock of David, and with funetions that are 
political, both military and judicial. He is not the 
mediator of religious gifts to His people: forgive- 
ness, knowledge of God, and the like. It is only 
in this, that he saves the people of God from 
destruction and reigns over them, that he can be 
regarded as a type of Jesus Christ. 

VII. ReLicious RerorMs ΙΝ IsaraAn’s TIME.— 
It would have been strange if a prophet so practical 
and statesmanlike, and so influential with the 
rulers of Judah, had not left his mark on legisla- 
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tion and ritual. We cannot believe the author 
of the oracles against images, the spirit that 
organized the city’s deliverance fron1 Assyria, to 
have been idle in the long opportunity of reforms 
atforded by the accession of Hezekiah, and by the 
years of peace which followed till the death of 
Sargon, or again during the few years, uncertain 
in number, of [Hlezekiah’s lifetime after the relief 
of Jerusalem in 701. It is to the former of these 
periods that 2 K 18 assigns certain drastic reforms 
of worship, of which it gives the credit to Heze- 
kiah. The list of them given in v.* contains the 
removal of the high places, the mazzébéth or 
pillars, the ’ashérim (see ASHERAH), and the 
brazen serpent called Nehushtan, to which the 
people burned incense; and in v.* the Rabshakeh 
is reported to have said to the Jews in 701 that 
Hezekiah had already removed the high places. 
The integrity of v.4has been justly doubted: the 
cranimar is of late Hebrew. It has also been 
maintained (Wellhausen, 757. w. Jiid. Gesch., and 
Stade, GVJ 1607 f.) that the only reform which we 
have any just ground for leaving with Hezekiah 
is the destruction of the brazen serpent and other 
images, which, because in 705 {f. Isaiah represents 
it as still future (8059), can only have taken place 
after 701. 

In ascribing to Hezekiah the destruction of the 
high places, mazzébéth and ’ashcrim, it is alleged 
that the hand intruded into v.4 and the editor of 
v. have wrongly anticipated reforms which 
were not effected till a century later by Josiah. 
But while this conclusion is nud atihtadly favoured 
by the language of v.4, it ignores the probabilities 
on the other side. It is quite true that Isaiah, 
while condemning images, says nothing against 
the high places, the mazzébéth and the ’ashérim. 
But to condemn images, and to do away with 
them, was to destroy the significance of the high 
places, which depended on their worship, and to 
concentrate the people’s faith on the sanctuary in 
Zion, where J” was not worshipped under any 
form. Besides, the Assyrian invasion, devastating 
as it did the whole country and yet incapable of 
violating Zion, worked mightily to the discredit 
of the high places, and the proof of Zion’s unique 
holiness. We may also say that though Isaiah is 
not reported to have condemned the high places, * 
yet his fundamental principle of the oneness and 
spirituality of J” must, according to the religious 
notions then prevalent, have logically involved the 
abolition of the high places, at which there was 
not only a half-pagan ritual, but the tendency 
also to think of the deity worshipped as a local 
deity different from J” of Jerusalem. We are 
justified, then, in believing in the probability of 
some measures during [Hezelkiah’s reign for the 
removal of the high places. But, even if we 
hesitate to affirm this, we may at least state 
with certainty that Isaiah, both by his doctrine 
of J” as the one true God, who could not be 
worshipped under the form of an image made by 
man, and in his insistence upon the solitary 
inviolateness of Zion and in the unaided faith and 
energy by which he secured this, laid the indis- 
pensable foundation for the legislation of Deuter- 
onomy and the reforms of Josiah. We may also 
assert that the measures in this direction which 
Hezekiah inaugurated under Isaiah’s inspiration 
must have been pretty severe; otherwise they 
could searcely have provoked the terrible reaction 
which followed under Manasseh. In this state of 
probability somewhat short of certainty, we must 

e content, with our present data, to leave the 
uestion, 

VILL. Tur HistoricAL CHAPTERS 36-39,—These 


* Neither with any certainty is Micah, for the reading of 
Mic 15 is uncertain, 


chapters are found also in 2 K 18-20", whare 
their text has been somewhat more fully and 
accurately preserved (for details see Driver, 
LOTS 226f.; Cheyne, Jntrod. 215) than here (cf. 
especially 38). The passage 2 Κα 181::16 is want- 
ing in the Book of Isaiah, and the latter’s Psalm of 
Hezekiah is wanting in Kings. The whole section 
is very composite. For details we must refer to 
Dillmann, Duhm, Cheyne, Skinner, and to Stade’s 
analysis in ZATW for 1886. Here it is only 
possible to give a bare outline. In 36-37 we 
have two narratives of Sennacherib’s endeavour 
or endeavours to capture Jerusalem: one of tlliem 
36-375, the other 379*,* Many have read these 
as the respective accounts of those successive 
attempts on Jerusalem which we saw above to 
be the probable course of the Assyrian campaign. 
But Stade and others have taken them to be 
variant records of one and the same assault of 
Sennacherib on Jerusalem, and have divided 
them as follows: 361-37%+37-38, and 379%-84,+ 
Further, Cheyne believes that in these narratives 
the following are later insertions, 361-7180 374, 
‘to reproach the living God,’ ®‘Wherewith .. . 
have reviled me,’ 8°¢ 22-82-24, On the question of 
the chronology in 36) and 2 K 18-38 see Driver, 
Isaiah?, 13; Cheyne, Introd. 216 ff.; Skinner, Js. 
1-39, Ixxvif., 262f. The reported message of 
Isaiah to Hezekiah 37”-® consists of—(a) a taunt- 
song in the Kinah measure, vv.?*>-, and (δ) the 
giving of a sign to Hezekiah in another rhythm, 
vv.°0-32, and (6) a prediction of the relief of Jeru- 
salem, vv. The taunt-song ‘appears to be 
inserted in the narrative from some independent 
source . . . probably a genuine work of Isaiah’; 
33-35 “the actual message of the prophet on this 
oceasion’ (Skinner); but see Cheyne, Jntrod. 219. 
Chs. 38. 39 are probably from the same source as 
36. 37: Dulin and Cheyne assign them to the 
author of the second of the two narratives in 
36. 37. The ‘writing of Hezekiah,’ 38°”, was 
assumed even by J<uenen in the Ist ed. of his 
Onderzoek, ii. 93, and by Dillmann, to be genuine. 
The present writer expounded it as genuine in the 
‘Expositor’s Bible,’ Jsav. 1-39, ch. xxv. But he 
now feels the force of the objections to this, drawn 
from the language, which has many late features 
(so Xuenen’s later opinion, Duhm, and Cheyne). 

ΙΧ. PROPHECIES CERTAINLY NOT ISAIAH’S IN 
Cus. 1-39.—The detailed discussion of these is 
hardly relevant to an article on Isaiah himself ; 
but a few data may be given concerning the chief 
of them. 

1]/°-16,_Dillmann argues for Isaian authorship, 
but most think the passage implies that the Exile 
las taken place; the Messiah is not, as in Isaiah’s 
own prophecies, the political ruler of Israel, but the 
restorer of the exiles and the resort of all nations 
(cf. Giesebrecht, Beitrdge, 25 ff.; Driver, [sazah?, 
214f.). 12is without doubt from a date after the 
Exile (besides the Conimentaries see Francis Brown, 
Jour. of Bibl. Literature, 1890, 128 ff.). 13-1478 
implies that the Jews are in exile, and in servitude 
to Babylon, the fall of whose king, however, is 
imminent; the Medes (13!) are already invading 
Babylonia. The ideas and language do not suit 
Isaiah’s time, but do suit the exilicage. For details 
see Cheyne, Jntrod. 69 ff.: Driver dates it a little 
before B.C. 549. 151~16 has usually been attri- 

* Another division of the chapters would assign 361 (only 
with the addition 2K 181416) to the first invasion of Senna- 
cherib, 862-37 to the second. 

+ Winckler (Untersuch. 34-36) has attempted to prove that 
while the first narrative refers to Sennacherib’s campaign of 
701, the second describes what happened on an alleged return 
of Sennacherib to Palestine to meet Tirhakah towards the end 
of his reign between 690 and 681. (‘Winckler makes the 
division between the narratives not at 379 but at 37%), But 


for this there is no conclusive evidence: cf. Cheyne, /nérod. 
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buted, on grounds of difference of style from 
Isaiah’s, and of the suitability of its historical 
allusions to the time of Jeroboam IL., to a prophet 
of that date (so among others Hitzig, Wellhausen, 
W. RR. Smith, Dillmann,and more doubtfully Driver. 
Ewald, Kuenen, Baudissin, assign to at least a 
prophet earlier than Isaiah), Isaiah himself adding 
161-14, Jn 1888 Schwally (7ATIV 207 ff.) argued 
for the post-exilic origin of the whole section ; and 
it forms one of those passages which Duhm would 
bring down to the Hasmonean period. Cheyne 
thinks the most conservative theory which is pos- 
sible isthata post-exilic author combined a gcnuine 
oracle on Moab, 164, with an anonymous pre- 
exilic prophecy also on Moab, and filled up Ulegible 
211-10 was assigned 
y some early critics (Ewald and others) to the 
close of the Exile, on the ground that no siege of 
Babylon such as the passage describes could have 
interested Judah before then. Then Kleinert 
(SK, 1877, 174 ff; so also George Smith the 
Assyriologist) argued that the passage referred 
to the first of these sieges of Babylon by the 
Assyrians in [saiah’s time: 710, 703, 696. To this 
view Cheyne and Driver at first adhered; but 
they have recently returned to Ewald’s view 
(Cheyne, Jnirod. 121 1f.; Driver, ZOT® 216). 
Skinner agrees. There can be little doubt that 
they are right. 24-27, one of the most remarkable 
sections of prophecy in the OT, cannot be Isaiah’s, 
and must be post-exilic, for the general reasons 
already given (to be found in greater detail in 
Driver, LOT® 219ff.; Kirkpatrick, Doct. of the 
Prophets, 4175 τ; Cheyne, Introd. 145 ff; and 
Skinner, Js. 1-39, 2047.). The exact date is very 
uncertain. Ewald and Delitzsch both placed it in 
the late 6th or early 5th cent.; so, too, Dillmann, 
Kirkpatrick, and Driver ‘most plausibly.’ Prob- 
ably the question will ultimately lie between this 
date and the campaigns of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
6. 350 (see below on 63'-64), for which Cheyne has 
ably argued in detail. For an exposition of this 
very important prophecy see the Comm. and ‘ Ex- 
egal Bible,’ Js. 1-39, 34. 35 are two visions 
from the same hand, 34 of a general judgment on 
the Gentiles (+4) and a special doom upon Edom 
(51, 35 of the restoration of Israel from exile. 
Obviously, they must be later than the beginning 
of the Exile, and the great crime of Edom when 
the latter took place. With this their language 
agrees. We are quite unable to fix an exact date. 
Dillmann (cf. Driver, Js.2 131, LOT® 226) suggests 
the end of the Exile, 
quotes late exilic and post-exilic writings, lives in 
Palestine, feels nothing of the Babylonian oppres- 
sion, and sees imminent on Edom the same calamity 
as Mal 1?° refers to, Cheyne suggests the end of 
the 5th cent. or even a later period. 

X. STRUCTURE AND DATE OF CHAPTERS 40-66. 
—The earliest critics who assigned these chapters 
to the Exile believed them to be a unity. But in 
the first place it became obvious that after 52! the 
style changes as decisively and almost as often as 
in chs. 1-39, and in the second place critics who 
continued to support Isaiah’s authorship allegced 
that the references are not all exilic or Baby- 
lonian, but that in the later chapters there are 
reflections of Palestine, and some allusions to the 
Exile as still to come. These facts gradually led 
to the perception of the composite character of 
40-66. Bleek and Ewald were the first to dis- 
tinguish this, the latter assigning 40/2? 5218-5412 
and 56°-57 to the reien of Manasseh. In 1881 
Cheyne (£nc. Brit.*) adhered to the pre-exilic 
origin of some of these passages, but claimed also 
that there were otlers equally separable from the 
earlier chapters, and these he assigned partly to 
the early Exile and partly to after the Exile. 
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In 1886 Briggs (Jess. Proph.) sought to prove that 
the sections on the Servant of the Lord were in a 
different metre and by a different hand from the 
rest. In 1889 Kuenen assigned 40-49. 52! and 
perhaps 528-53" to one author, in the end of the 
Exile, the rest he considered added by this author 
himself, or by others, after the Return. In 1890 
the present writer argued for the composite 
character of 40-66. In 1892 Duhm distinguished 
three authors : the so-called ‘second Isaiah’ in the 
Exile,* a post-exilic author of the passages on the 
Servant, and a ‘third Jsaiah’ the author of the 
bulk of 56-66. Various articles and monographs 
appeared, working in the same direction. Then in 
1895 Cheyne produced the most finished presenta- 
tion of the theory: 40-55 from one author who 
combined in it a cycle of poems on the Servant of 
Jahweh, and the great prophecy of the restoration ;+ 
but 56-66, a collection of ten compositions, all of 
them from the age of Nehemiah, except 637-644, 
which is probably to be assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, or about 360. Meanwhile Dill- 
mann (1890) and Driver [both in the first and sixth 
(1897) editions of his LOT] adhered to the author- 
ship of the great bulk of the prophecy by one 
prophet, mostly before but partly also after the 
Return. Dillmann (p. 363 ff. of his commentary) 
assigns 40-48 to about 545, 49-62 between 545 
and the Return, and 63-66 to the very eve of the 
Return ; only in 66 he sees insertions from a later 
hand. Driver, upon the resemblance of 569-57! 
and 59° to passages in Jeremiahand Ezekicl, tales 
these to be pre-exilic prophecies incorporated by 
the author of 49-66 (Jsaiah?, 187 ἢ. Cornill 
(Hinlettung in AT) and Wildeboer (Litteratur des 
AT) admit in 49-62 many signs of composition in 
Palestine, which, however, do not force us to deny 
them to the author of 40-48. In 63-66, on the 
other hand, they find the marks of another and 
a later writer. 

Chs. 40-66 have no title and make no claim to 
be by Isaiah. 40-48 plainly set forth the ruin of 
Jerusalem, and the Exile as laying already taken 
place. Israel is addressed as if the time of their 
penalty in servitude to Babylon were exhausted, 
and their deliverance is proclaimed as immediate. 
Cyrus is named as their saviour, and is pointed out 
as already upon his career, and blessed with success 
by J”. Nor is it possible to argue, as some have 
tried to do, that the prophet is predicting these 
things as if they had already happened. For, as 

art of an argument for the unique divinity of the 

od of Israel, Cyrus, ‘alive and irresistible, and 
already accredited with success, is pointed out as 
the unmistakable proof that former prophecies of 
a deliverance for Israel are already coming to pass. 
Cyrus, in short, is not presented as a prediction, 
but as a proof that a prediction is being fulfilled. 
Unless he had already appeared, and was on the 
point of striking at Babylon, with all the prestige 
of unbroken victory, a great part of 40-48 would 
be unintelligible’ (sai. 40-66, ‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ 
9 ff. ; see the argunient there in detail). There is 
thus a very clear date for these chapters; they 
must have been written between 555, Cyrus’ 
advent, and 538, Babylon’s fall. If 41% implies 
the union of Cyrus with the Medes in 549, the 
possible years are reduced toeleven. Perhaps they 
should be confined between 545, when Cyrus took 

* To this author Duhm assigns 40, except vv.®- 510 41, both of 
which chavters he rearranges, 425-14 (except v.12) 25, 431-20a, 22-28, 
441-8, 21-280, 451-25 except vv.10-18b, 461-5. 9-13, 471-15 except yv.3» 
110, 4815, (to ‘ Jacob *) 3, ba. 6-72. Sa, 11-16a. (to ‘there am 1’) 20, 21, 
497-26, 501-3, 51 except γυ.11. 15.16.18, 521.2.7-12, δά except vv. 158. 
17>, 55 except vv.3= 7, 

+ In 40-55 Cheyne finds a number of insertions, for which the 
reader must be referred to his translation in the Polychrome 
Bible. The more important are 449-20, 4663, two passages on the 
artificial idols ; 4812. 2. 4. 5b. 7b. 8.10, 17-19, 22 5 4913-53, 511-14 except 
4b, Sb. 15, 16, 521, 2, 712, 54 except y.15, 56. 
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Sardis, and 5388. With this agree the thoughts, the 
local colour, and the language of the chapters (on 
the last see Cheyne, Comm. i1., and Driver, Lsaiah?, 
192 ff.). Noris there any need to limit this proof 
to 40-48, though Babylon and Cyrus are confined 
tothem. From 49 to55 the circumstances are still 
of exile; as A. B. Davidson remarks, 49 is parallel 
to 42, and takes for granted the picture of Israel’s 
restoration in 48. The first real break occurs at, 
52)3, where the prophecy of the sin- bearing Servant 
is introduced. Not only is this written with con- 
siderable difference of style, but, if it be left out, 
54! follows naturally upon 52%. Yet 528-53 is an 
evident development from the previous sections on 
the Servant scattered throughout 40-52. And the 
whole question is raised whether these sections 
formed originally a poem by themselves, and if so, 
whether they are by a different author from the 
rest of 40-55. Cheyne thinks there is much which 
makes it impossible for any of these passages to have 
originally sprung, each at the place which it now 
occupies, from the progress of the prophet’s 
thoughts. This is doubtful (for reasons the present 
writer has expressed on p. 313 ff. of Zs. 40-66), 
and it would be difficult to understand why, if 
originally an independent poem, these sections 
were broken up and placed just where they are now. 
In any case there is nothing in them incompatible 
with their being from the same hand as the rest of 
40-55; and indeed Cheyne assigns them to that 
hand. (For other opinions see above). 568 is 
assigned by Cheyne and others to Nehemiah’s 
time; but an earlier date is not impossible; v.°, 
however, appears to imply that some Jews have 
already returned (see the linguistic analysis in 
Cheyne, 312f.). 56°-57 1s the passage which most 
clearly reflects the scenery of Palestine, and 
charges the Jews both with political sins the 
could commit only in their own land, and with 
superstitions also most natural there. Critics 
have been divided between a pre-exilic date, such 
as Manasseh’s reign, when idolatry and persecution 
were in force (so since Ewald), and a post-exilic 
date (so latterly Cheyne, who, after a literary 
analysis of the passage, places 56°-57' shortly 
before Ezra’s arrival and the rest later; the 
former position is by no means certain, especially 
after a study of Zec 1-8 and ‘ Malachi’ ; but prob- 
ably the whole prophecy is post-exilic). 58 by 
most critics (including the present writer) has been 
assigned to the Exile; this is possible, but Cheyne 
gives strong reasons for a post-exilic date. 59 is 
very difficult to analyze and assign ; probably it is 
the fusion of two prophecies, one of which speaks 
as if Israel, in their own land, were responsible for 
civic justice, the other as if the great deliverance 
from exile were just at hand. Some argue, not 
very successfully, for a pre-exilic date of at least 
portions of this chapter, but Cheyne for a date 
after Ezra. 60 was previously taken by Cheyne in 
his JQ article to be by the same hand as 40ff, 
but in his /nérod. he argues for its authorship by 
a post-exilic imitator of that writer, on the grounds 
of the ideas of the chapter, its poor style, and that 
the author speaks as if he were a resident of 
Jerusalem at a time when the city had again a 
opulation, though small, and when the temple 
fad been rebuilt, but needed expansion and orna- 
ment. These latter reflections of a historical 
situation are by no means certain; there is no 
clear implication that the temple has been rebuilt ; 
on the contrary, the city itself appears to have been 
uninhabited fora time. Itis not possible to fix a 
date. There is the same indefiniteness of circum- 
stance in the poem 61-62. Cheyne aflirms that it 
implies the land of Judah to be in part repeopled 
and the temple rebuilt (62°), but this 1s not evident ; 
one might as well argue from 62° that the walls 


have already been rebuilt. 61: proclaims liberty 
to the captives ; if, as Cheyne holds, this refers to 
the mass of Israel, the prophecy can hardly be 
referred, as he suggests, to a date after Cyrus, be- 
cause, though numbers of Jews remained in exile 
in spite of that great Liberator’s edict, they would 
not be described as in captivity. Probably, how- 
ever, the reference is too general for so particular 
an inference from it. Besides, even after Cyrus, 
there must have been in various parts of the 
world enslaved or captive Jews. 61° speaks of 
those who mourn in Zion, a phrase which appears 
to imply that Jerusalem is inhabited, unless we 
are to take it metaphorically. The language, in 
spite jof resemblances to that of 40-55, affords a 
little more evidence of a later date. Nothing can 
be inferred from the person of the speaker of the 
first verses of 61 till we ean conclude whether he is 
meant to be the Servant of the Lord, in which 
case we might take the passage as one of tle series 
of oracles on that great figure, and (as some argue) 
from the same date as the others, or whether he is 
merely a representative of prophecy. But this is 
a question which has divided critics, and is very 
dificult, if not impossible, to answer (see Jsaiah 
40-66, ‘Expositor’s Bible,’ 435f.). On the whole, 
then, it is impossible to fix the date of 61. 62; 
Inost opinions vary between a date before the 
liberation under Cyrus and authorship by the writer 
of 40-55, and a later authorship by an imitator 
of that prophet. 

The brilliant passage 6816 stands by itself. Its 
description of the loneliness of J” in achieving the 
overthrow of Edom (the attempts to eliminate the 
name of Edom from the passage cannot be said to 
be justified) forbids a reference to some historical 
defeat of that bitter people by Israel. The vision 
is of a purely ideal conquest of Israel’s chief enemy. 
In 4218 we have a similar picture of J” travailing 
for the deliverance of His people ; this, however, 
is not enough on which to argue for identity of 
authorship, while the ferocity of the passage is 
somewhat against it. None of the other dates 
suggested are sufliciently probable. 

The next section is 63’-64, a prayer of inter- 
cession for Israel. Here, again, there is great 
popetiioy for diversity of opinion as to the date. 

he passage cannot well be by the author of 40-45 ; 
as to that, Cheyne’s analysis of the ideas and 
language (Introd. 352 ff.) is very convincing. Nor 
is it so clear as the present writer once thought 
it was, that because the author appeals (6341"4) only 
to the delivery from Egypt, and not to that from 
Babylon, the latter is still future as he writes. For 
Haggai and Zechariah make no mention of Cyrus’ 
decree, or the return from Babylon, though they 
wrote very soon after these events. (On the 
objections to Kosters’ theory that their silence is 
a proof that no return had taken place, see the 
present writer’s Twelve Prophets, vol. ii. ch. 16.). 
What is clear is that Jerusalem has suffered desola- 
tion, that the temple has been defiled and burned 
by Israel’s adversaries (63% 641° Eng.). To what 
event does this refer? Some say Nebuchadrezzar’s 
destruction of the temple in 586, and date the 
passage from the early Babylonian exile. But if 
that were so it would be difficult to understand the 
Massoretic reading of 0318 ‘Thy holy people pos- 
sessed it but a little while’; though this reading 
is uncertain. The only other similar calamities 
are that alleged to have taken place in the in- 
vasions of Palestine by Artaxerxes Ochus (B.C. 
360 ff.) to which Cheyne refers the passage, and 
that by Antiochus Wotphsecs in 169 to which 
Grotius referred it. The latter may be ruled out 
of consideration. Of the invasion by Artaxerxes 
Ochus we know extremely little (for details see 
W. R. Smith, O7 JC, note D; and Cheyne, Jnéirod. 
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358 ff.); and that he destroyed the temple is only 
inferred from his cruel character, from his desecra- 
tion of other shrines on that campaign, and from 
an ambiguous tradition in Josephus about the 
reign of the other Artaxerxes. Nevertheless, W. KR. 
Smith and Cheyne have assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus Pss 74 and 79, with their refer- 
ences to the destruction of the temple, which others 
assign to Maccabean times. And arguing from 
the parallels between these Pss and Is 63’-64 
Cheyne also assigns the latter to the same date. 
The reasoning is strong, but not conclusive, and 
hampered by the uncertainty of a burning of the 
temple about 350. Besides, Ps 74 distinctly points 
to the conviction that prophecy has ceased in 
Israel. Not only does Is 63'-64 betray no such 
conviction, which, if it had existed, could hardly 
have been omitted by a writer of the mood of 
Is 637-64, but the whole prophecy is itself an 
answer to the idea that the prophetic spirit had 
faded from the nation. Moreover, if Is 637-64 has 
some parallels with Ps 74. 79 it has also some very 
striking resemblances, both of thought and phrase- 
ology, to the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, 
and its whole tone suits the years of disillusion 
and despair which elapsed between the return 
from exile in 537 and the beginning of the rebuild- 
ing of the temple in 520. The unique phrases, 
‘Thy holy cities’ (64%), and ‘J”s spirit in the 
midst of Israel’ (634), find parallels in Zec 2% 
[Heb.] and Hag 2° respectively. There is the 
same sense of the people’s uncleanness as in Hag 2 
and Zee 3; the same sense of J’”s excessive anger 
as in Zechariah’s first vision; the same emphasis 
on the Spirit of J”, and the same idea of Js angel, 
interchangeable with J” iHimself. The despair 
of Is 63'-64 is exactly that which Haggai and 
Zechariah appear to combat in the people, and the 
circumstances of the time fully explain, as already 
remarked, the silence of the whole prayer about 
the liberation from Babylon. On the whole, then, 
it must be regarded as more reasonable to date 
051-64. from about 525 than about 350. 

Ch. 65, taken by the majority of critics as the 
divine answer to the prayer of 63’-64, has been 
assigned both to Babylonia and Palestine, both to 
the years before the end of the Exile and to those 
after the Return. Some (Dillmann, in doco) argue 
for the former, on the ground that the idolatrous 
practices mentioned are all suitable to Babylonia, 
that Israel’s occupation of the Holy Land is repre- 
sented as future in v.°, and that the phrase ‘ forget 
my holy mountain’ (without reference to the re- 
built temple) recalls the exilic Ps 137%. To this 
view the present writer adhered in 1891, but he 
does not now feel the conclusiveness of it. For 
the promise of v.? may be naturally interpreted, 
not of the first return to Zion and occupation of 
the surrounding district, but to the full possession 
of Palestine as a whole, which was still unrealized 
long after the first return. Besides, the idolatrous 
customs charged may just as easily have been pre- 
valent in Palestine as in any other country of 
Western Asia, and Gad and Meni (v.!) were un- 
doubtedly Syrian deities, and worshipped in Pales- 
tine from time immemorial. In the doubt in which 
these allusions of the prophecy leave us as to its 
exact date, we are not assisted either by the ideas 
or by the language of the passage (for details see 
Cheyne, Introd. 320ff.): these cannot determine 
between two periods so close to each other as the 
years just before or the century after the Return. 
Cheyne, who accepts the Palestinian origin, argues 
that the Samaritans are the people against whom 
the chapter is addressed, and fixes the date as that 
of the troubles of the Jews with the Samaritans, 
which Nehemiah describes. But that the charge 
is against superstitious and semi-pagan Jews may 
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also plausibly be argued, and there are really no 
sufficient data to fix a date. On the whole, a 
Palestinian * and post-exilic origin is the most 
probable. 

Equally obscure is the question of ch. 66. The 
chapter is probably not a unity, and the text is un- 
usually corrupt. There are echoes of chs. 40-55, 
but it is quite impossible to assign the chapter to 
the great evangelist of the Exile. The temple 
cither has been rebuilt or is being rebuilt 
(vv.t-4 δι 20); the restored community has already 
been formed, but is not complete (ν.3. The lan- 
guage points to a post-exilic date. The attacks 
upon the idolatrous customs reveal a close con- 
nexion between the chapter and 65. On the whole, 
therefore, a date soon after the Return appears 
probable for the bulk of the chapter; but there 
are probably later insertions. On this see Dill- 
mann, Duhim, and especially Cheyne. 

ΧΙ. THe THEOLOGY oF ISAIAH 40-66. —(a) 
Chapters 40-55, as we have scen, are addressed to 
Israel in circumstances very different from those of 
the generation to which Isaiah of Jerusalem spoke. 
Isaiah had before him a nation on their own soil: 
responsible for justice and social reform, for the 
defence of a fatherland and the conduct of a 
forcign policy. He appealed to kings, statesmen, 
and definite classes of society. But chs. 40-55 
are addressed to a people in exile, without native 
leaders or the opportunity of developing great 
personalities: with no civic life and few social 
responsibilities ; a people in tlie passive state, 
with occasion for the exercise of almost no quali- 
ties save those of penitence and faith, of memory 
and hope. Moreover, with Isaiah, and indeed 
with all prophets up to the Exile, the burden of 
prophesying is the people’s guilt and their doom 
of exile. But this doom has now been fulfilled. 
Jeremiah limited it to 70 years. ‘These are almost 
exhausted, and there are signs that the Babylonian 
Empire, the instrument of the doom, is approaching 
its fall. Cyrus, king of Anshan and Persia, hav- 
ing conquered the Medes (B.c. 545), and perhaps 
also the Lydians (542), is descending on Babylon. 
What is of immediate interest to Israel, therefore, 
is not, as formerly, the immoral state of the people 
and the imminence of certain events of chastise- 
ment, but the dawn of that redemption and restora- 
tion which was promised to appear after the fulill- 
ment of God’s sentence. In a word, what is now 
needed is not so much new predictions of the future 
as proofs that the fulfilment of former predictions 
is at hand. Consequently, while the problem 
before the spirit of Israel isstill substantially what 
it was with Isaiah, viz. the survival of a people of 
J”, both the factors of the problem and the method 
of its solution are very different. Some recent 
critics hardly exaggerate when they say that 
prophecy proper ceased with the Exile. [or in- 
stead of the characteristic prophet, denouncing 
his people upon moral grounds and predicting their 
doom, we have in Is 40 a commission granted to 
a number+t of voices (whose hearers, indeed, so 
little feel themselves to be official prophets that 
they remain anouymous) to comfort Israe] and 
proclaim that the ancient promises to her are about 
to be fulfilled. But the proof of this requires 
something more than an appeal to present facts, 
whether in Israel’s own conduct or the general 
history of the world about her: the whole history 
and destiny of Israel are brought in, with a full 
and reasoned revelation of her God. 

In such a scheme, it is plain, there is no need 


* On this ground the chapter has been argued to be by 
| Isaiah himself, or his disciples ; and one scholar (Bredenkamp) 
dates it from the reign of Manasseh. 
t ale the plural in the opening verse 401, ‘comfort ye my 
| people,’ 
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for that almost exclusive insistence upon the moral 
attributes of J”, His demands for justice and 
purity, which we found in Isaiah’s own teaching ; 
but the need is rather for emphasis upon God’s in- 
tention to fulfil His word, and upon His power to 
bend to this end the forces of history. The change 
is best illustrated in the altered meaning which 
chs. 40-55 give to the term ‘righteousness.’ In 
the authentic prophecies of Isaiah, delivered to 
an unjust and immoral generation, righteousness 
almost exclusively means the purity and justice 
which God demands from His people. But in chs. 
40-55, in face of a generation who are not charged 
with the immoralities of Isaiah’s, but who are in 
doubt or despair about their God’s power and 
will to fulfil His word and redeem them, righteous- 
ness signifies mainly His consistency and faithful- 
ness. In41*the adjective zaddik is applied to one 
whose prediction turns out to be correct.* In 41? 
the noun zgedek appears to be the virtue of carrying 
out what one has promised ; it is associated with 
J’’s call to Cyrus, who has been called not in vain, 
but in good faith, and for a purpose which will 
certainly succeed. So in 4110, taken with its con- 
text, J”’s zedek is His trueness, tle harmony of His 
present purpose with His ancient promise to re- 
deem Israel—His good faith to the people He has 
called ; but it includes also His power to fulfil His 
word : ‘the right hand of my righteousness’ is the 
phrase He uses. ‘The whole chapter and other 
parallel passages (especially 43% 10 18% 447-8 4519-25) 
unply that gedek or σόα Κάϊν (the forms are used 
indifferently) is Js fidelity to His calling of Israel 
—the quality by which He can neither forsake 
His own, nor for want of power fail in His promise 
to justify them to the world; andso, besides being 
synonymous with strength, righteousness is applied 
to its own results, and becomes parallel to salva- 
tion—El zaddik, the Righteous God, is equivalent 
to Jldshia', the Saviour (457), 

The chief claim, therefore, which 40 ΠῚ make for 
the God of Israel is His power to direct the history 
of the world in conformity to a long predicted and 
faithfully followed purpose. This claim starts 
from the proof that J” has long before predicted 
events now happening or about to happen, with 
Cyrus as their centre. But this is much more 
than a proof of isolated predictions, though these 
imply omniscience. It isa declaration of the unity 
of history swecping to the high ends which have 
been already revealed to Israel—an exposition, in 
short, of the Onnipotence, Consistence, and Faith- 
fulness of the Providence of the one true God. But 
with almost equal force the chapters insist upon 
the Creative Power of the same sovereign Deity. 
Alone, without counsellor or helper, He created 
and sustains the world, calls all things into being, 
and bends them to His will.t He has made and 
rmeasured earth and ocean, mountains and hills 
(407*#:), All the magnitudes and processes of nature 
are 1115 ; heaven, the stars, the clonds, the sea, earth, 
drought and floods, light and darkness, peace 
and calamity. Before His omnipotence, His own 
works and men and their works are as nothing. 
Ele is infinitely above them all, sublime and incom- 
parable—in short, the Holy One. For holiness in 
these chapters is attributed to God always either 
in connexion with His creative power and the 
incomparableness to which it exalts Him (40% 413 
43 45"), or more especially in connexion with the 
manifestation of that incomparable power for the 
redemption and glorification of His people (41% 
43% 14 474 4817 497 54° 55°), He is Jehovah, and 
there is none else; God, and there is none beside 
Him (45° ete.). 

* As the Arabic zaédik means one who speaks truly. 

{ To describe this creative power the author of chs. 40 ff. is the 
first to use the term N72=create. 
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From this absolute monotheism everything else 
follows in chs. 40{f. What invariably kindles the 
reason and style of the writer is the thought of 
God. The breadth and foree of imagination, 
the assurance of hope, the daring treatment of 
the history of the world as a whole, may be traced 
to the writer’s sense of God’s sovereignty, and are 
the signs of how absolutely he was possessed by 
this as his principal and governing truth. But 
that he held it not by faith alone or a partial ex- 
perience, but with the whole force of his reagon, is 
shown, not only in the exposition of J”s articulate, 
clear, reasouable and consistent revelation of Him- 
self and His purpose (15!°*-), but also in the power- 
ful scorn with which the author’s mind sweeps 
down upon idolatry. If it is impossible to liken 
God to anything (41%), then the low thoughts 
which Israel has of J’, the images in which the 
heathen figure the Godhead (417 4497), their en- 
chantments and divinations (47% 1%), and even 
the chief gods of the conquering empires (461*-), 
are all equally absurd. he ridicule which the 
writer pours upon these, the delight he has in 
exposing their futility, and the weary trouble for 
no end which their religions levy upon the heathen, 
brilliantly exhibit the intellectual assurance of 
this most perfect apostle of Israel’s monotheism. 

But though God is thus sublime He is near to 
men in sympathy, and full of grace and zeal for His 
own (4001. 11. 27. 432 4014. 5)3-12) Tsrael’s maker is 
Tsrael’s husband (54°). No prophet is more daring 
in his ascription of passion to the Deity. With all 
this writer's overpowering sense of the tran- 
scendence of J“, he does not hesitate to picture 
Him as an excited and furious warrior, and as a 
travailing woman (4913) 

But as J” is unique, so is Israel unique. Israel 
is His special creation, His elect, and His own. 
The nations are given for Israel’s ransom, and the 
world - powers are employed as contributory to 
Israel’s career (415 43°*14 4514 ete.) Cyrus ain 
self, in whom the power of the world is gathered up, 
is Js servant for αν Ἢ redemption (417% 4438 45). 4 
etc.). Yet the creation and election of Israel are 
not for their own sake. ‘This people I have formed 
for myself; they shall show forth my praise’ 
(437). They are to be God’s revealers and wit- 
nesses to the ends of the earth (418%), They are 
to carry His mishpat and torah to the farthest 
coasts (42%), Their election is an election to 
service—the service of mankind in the highest 
matters of religion and morality. Ina far higher 
sense than Cyrus they are the servant of J”. 
The picture of J”s servant fills a large part 
of the prophecy. Sometimes this servant is equiva- 
lent to all Israel, the seed of Abraham (418 etc.). 
But as a whole the nation is nnworthy of the high 
office—deaf, blind, and spoiled (42'5#-)—in need of 
forgiveness (43%) and illumination. And so the 
conversion of Israel becomes part of the servant’s 
work (49%), He appears to be the personification 
of the pious remnant of the people: the true, 
effective Israel; and he is therefore obviously 
distinct from the nation, who are not conscious of 
the destiny God has for His people, or ready to 
carry it out. Though Israel as a whole be un- 
ready, this loyal Isracl is glorious in Js eyes, 
and God is their strength (49°). Speaking in the 
first person, this Servant describes his experience 
as the prophet of J”, and carries it to its con- 
sequence in martyrdom (5049). Many have thought 
that in this passage the ideal is still more narrowly 
concentrated, and that we ought to see in the 
speaker an individual servant of J”. Many more 
agree that we have an individual presented to us 
at last in the classical passage 52!*-53. The latter 
opinion the present writer feels to be correct. 
The nation’s functions of service for God are 
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frequently concentrated by other prophets upon 
an individual. The experience of the individual 
Jeremiah, who had, in opposition to his whole 
people, remained faithful to J", and in his solitary 
experience suffered for the people’s sins, and re- 
presented them before J”, surely afforded prece- 
dent enough for the vision of a personal sufferer 
and sin-bearer. Yet, whether we take this view, 
or with many eminent critics continue to see in 
521353 asin 49 the personification of the righteous 
remnant of Israel, the religious results remain the 
same. The spiritual salvation of Israel is accom- 
plished by the vicarious conscience and sufferings 
of the Servant. He is not merely the prophet of 
497% and 50% 5, nor only the martyr of 50°%, who 
shall be ultimately vindicated by J”. His sufferings, 
so misunderstood by the world, havea very practi- 
cal end (52-4), Disregarded or misunderstood 
by his own people, he naturally, as they come to 
see, bears their transgressions and iniquity; by 
his stripes they are healed (53'*:). He is sinless, 
and therefore unjustly treated by his tyrants ; 
but he submits in order to offer his life as a guilt- 
offering ; and so wins righteousness for his people, 
and exerts immense influence on men (537%), 
Whether this figure be of the pious portion of 
Israel or of one holy sufferer, the Christian Church 
has been right in finding its fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ; in His sinless suffering, in His conscious- 
ness of His solitary distinction from His people ; 
in His knowledge that His suflering was of God’s 
will, and would effect the forgiveness of His 

eople’s sin, their redemption from guilt, and so 

is own exaltation from misunderstanding and 
abuse to manifest power and glory. 

The equipment of Israel, then, for the religious 
service of mankind is the end towards which the 
argument and vision of chs. 40-55 are directed. 
But indispensable to this is the nation’s redemp- 
tion from Babylonian servitude, their return to the 
Holy Land, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and 
the temple. The deliverance is to be effected 
by Cyrus, through his conquest of Babylonia and 
the humiliation of her gods (46f.). This being 
certain, J” calls upon His people to come forth 
from Babylon (48” 52"), a call that was neces- 
sary in face of the fact that numbers of Jews 
were unwilling to leave a home into whose 
life they had deeply settled, for the hard begin- 
nings of life again upon the desolate and com- 
paratively barren soil of Palestine. J” promises 
to make easy their way across the desert (405: 
4118. 4518. 4821), Cyrus himself shall expedite 
their progress and arrange for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the temple (4438 454), The pros- 
trate and desolate city shall rise from her ruins 
(402 518 §2'- 9) with a full population (445 
4917-19 546): the cities of Judah shall again be 
inhabited (40° 4456, But even beyond these limits 
shall Israel break, and inherit the Gentiles (54°). 
A glory shall rest upon city and land, conscious of 
the presence of their God in His wonderful deeds 
(40% 491° 52! 54108) The Gentiles, too, shall 
acknowledge this, coming to Israel with the words : 
Surely God is in thee (4514 497 22h), 

So lofty and spiritual is the prospect in chs. 
40-55 ; and still so general when it descends to the 
details of the restoration. There is nothing 
priestly in the prospect, nothing warlike except in 
metaphor ; no directions are given for the building 
of the temple, nor for the institution of sacrifice ; 
no emphasis is laid upon the resumption of the 
latter, and it is not once mentioned as indispens- 
able for the return of J” to His people, and the 
renewal of His intercourse with then. ‘To Zion 
J” returns along with His people; they are His 
Temple, He is manifest in them (451). His gifts 
to them are spiritual: pity, grace, forgiveness, 
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illumination, peace; their political restoration is 
but the pledge of all these. His demands upon 
them, too, are purely ethical and in the spirit of 
the older prophecy—fulfilment of His torah and 
mishpat (51%). And the long argument and exhor- 
tation concludes in 55 upon the keynote of its 
opening chaptei (40) that J”s word is omnipotent 
and creative. It shall bring all these things to pass. 
We shall see how different this atmosphere is from 
that of the chapters which follow (56-66). 

(6) Cus. 56-66.—In passing from chs. 40-55 into 
56-66 we feel, as we have already shown (see § X.), 
a great difference of style. Instead of one long 
argument and reasoned revelation, visible in the 
prophecy as a whole and in the series of passages 
on the Servant which are scattered through it, we 
enter a series of detached and broken oracles, 
which have sometimes no relation to each other, 
and all of which further differ from 40-55 in their 
style, temper, and the religious interests that 
they emphasize. It is true that some of the pre- 
dominant notes of 40-55 are repeated, and others 
are developed. The argument of the sovereignty 
and holiness of J” is taken for granted, and these 
are asserted almost in the same phrases (57% 
60% 14. 16). * Righteousness’ is occasionally used 
in the same sense of the exhibition of J’’s faith- 
fulness and burning fervour in the salvation of 
His people (61! 62'%), The vision of the zeal 
and passion of J” is repeated and elaborated; as 
before, He is the strenuous and furious warrior 
(5916 631%), There is one more picture of the 
Servant (611-3) with his mission of comfort and 
restoration to the people; and about this there is 
thesame ambiguity as to whether it be the picture 
of the prophetic portion of Israel or of some indi- 
vidual endowed with the Spirit. The rebuilding 
of Jerusalem is described as more imminent, and 
the vision of her glory is developed in greater 
detail but with the same essential features of joy, 
beauty, fertility, an overflowing population of her 
returned sons and daughters, enrichment by the 
gifts of the Gentiles, and their acknowledgment of 
the God who resides in her (567 60. 613" 62, 6518" 
665%:), But several new features are introduced, 
some of which contrast unfavourably with the 
lofty and spiritual tone of chs. 40-55, and some 
reveal the circumstances and duties of a people 
already re-established in civic responsibility upon 
their own soil, From 56 onwards the temple and 
its building bulk more largely (56°57 6013 6338 641 
661); the sacrificial system becomes a little more 
prominent (507 62° 66°°), so do others of the insti- 
tutions and ceremonies of religion; the Sabbath 
(56% ὁ 5815 66%), the priesthood of the people (61°), 
and the orders of priests and Levites (667!), the 

erpetual worship (58? 62° 66*°); and we find, too, 

irections on those mattcrs on which the returned 
community, effecting its reorganization, had to 
legislate: e.g. the place of eunuchs in the congre- 
gation (5674) and the question of fasts (58* 3), 
And there is an insistence upon civic duties and 
the social virtues (58° 59%); the sins of perverting 
justice and equity, uttering falsehood, and com- 
mitting robbery are charged upon the people in 
the fashion that prophecy assumed when Israel 
was 8, State (5015. 61%); and righteousness is again 
used in its older meaning side by side with its 
newer meaning (65°). These data confirm the 
conclusion reached above of a difference of author- 
ship between 40-55 and 56-66. 
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unter Cyrus (reprint from ‘ Jibelschrift fir Dr. Hildesheimer,’ 
Frankfort, ἢ. d.); Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments; on the stele of Nabonidus, Scheil in Recueil de Travauz, 
etc., ed. by Maspero, xviii. 1896 (not seen); Ὁ. H, W. Johns 
in Expository Times, 1896; Messerschmidt, Jfittheilungen der 
Vorderasiat. Geselischaft, pt. i. 1896 (not seen), 

(3) On the general theology of Is 40-66 :—Duhm, Theol. der 
Propheten, 1875; F. Hermann Krtger, Essai sur la théologie 
Δ' Beatie al.-lzvi., Paris, 1881; A. B. Davidson, artt. in Hapositor, 
1883-84 ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892. _ 

(4) On the Servant of J” :—Schenkel, ‘ Krit. Versuch tber den 
Knecht Gottes’ in SK, 1836 (not seen); G. F. Oehler, Der Knecht 
J” im Deuterojes., Stuttgart, 1865 (not seen); A. Wunsche, 
Leiden des Messias; A. B. Davidson, ‘The Servant of the Lord 
in Isaiah,’ in Brit. and For. Evang. Rev, 1872; Tayler Lewis, 
‘The Purifying Messiah: Interpr. of Is. 5218’ in Bibl. Sacra, 
1873, 166, (not seen); Westminster Rev. Oct. 1875; Urwick, 
The Servant of J”, 1877; C. Taylor, ‘Interpr. of 02 Π|"᾽ in 
Journ. of Phil. 1879, 62ff. ; OC. H. H. Wright, ‘Pre-Chr. Jewish 
Interpretations of Is. 53,’ Expositor, May 1888; Briggs, Jfes- 
sianic Prophecy; John Forbes (of Aberdeen), On the Servant 
of the Lord, 1890; G. F. Dalman, Js. 53, 1890; Driver and 
Neubauer, with introduction by Pusey, The 53rd Ch. of Is. ace. 
to Jewish Interpreters, ἃ vols. Oxford, 1876, 1877 ; M. Schian, Die 
Ebed-Jahwe Lieder, Halle, 1895; Sellin, Serubbabel, 1898 ; Laue. 
Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder, 1898; Bertholet, Zu Jesaja 53: ein 
Erkldrungsversuch, 1899. The last three appeared too late to be 
taken account of in the present article. 

F. Besides the above there have been a number of purely 
oS and homiletic volumes on Isaiah. <A. Marloratus, 

sai Proph. cum catholica expositione ecclesiastica, Paris, 
Stephan 1564; Bullinger, Is. Exzpositus Homiltis cxe., 1567 ; 
Sibbes’ Bruised Reed, etc., vol. 1. of his works, ed. Aberdeen, 
1809; J. Smith (of Campbelton), Summary View and Explana- 


| tion of Prophets (not seen), 1787; Macculloch (minister of 
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Dairsie), Lectures on the Proph. of Is.,4 vols., Edin, 1791-1804 ; 
J. Stock, Bk. of Proph. Is., Bath, 1803 ; Fraser (minister of Kirk- 
hill), Comm. on Proph. of Is., being ὦ paraphr, with notes, 
1800 : Ε΄. D. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of OT, xiii.- 
xviii, 1852; Perowne, Sermons, 1874, ‘Exp. of Is 816-97’; W. G. 
Elmslie’s Memoir and Sermons, ‘The Making of a Prophet,’ 
Is 61-8, 1890; Driver, Sermons on ΟἽ", II. ‘Isaiah’s Vision,’ 111. 
‘Ideals of the Prophets,’ 1892; R. Kittel, Aus dem Leben des 
Proph. Jes. (sermons), Gotha, 1894 (not seen); E. King, 
Pract. Reflections on every Verse of Is., 1804; W. Kelly, Hap. of 
Bk. of Is., 1897 (not seen). G. A. SMITH. 


ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF,.—i. CONTENTS OF THE 
ETHIOPIC Book.—The book falls into two parts: 
(A) The Martyrdom of Isaiah, (B) The Ascension 
of Isaiah into the Seventh Heaven. The bracketed 
sections are generally regarded as interpolations. 

A. Hezekiah summons Manasseh, his son, to 
deliver to him revelations which he had received in 
his sickness, and writings of the prophet Isaiah. 
The prophet, who is present, declares that Manasseh 
will not regard instruction, but will cause him to 
be sawn asunder. After the death of Hezekiah 
(ch. 2), Manasseh turns to evil ways, and Isaiah 
retires with other prophets, first to Bethlehem, and 
then to the mountains beyond it. The false prophet 
Belkira (ch. 3) discovers his retreat, and accuses him 
before Manasseh on three grounds: first, that he 
has prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem; 
secondly, that whereas Moses had said, No man 
ean see God and live, Isaiah had said, I have seen 
God, and, behold, I live; thirdly, that he had called 
Jerusalem and the princes and people of Judah by 
the names of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

[347-51 gives as a further reason for Isaiah’s 
martyrdom the anger of Berial (or Beliar) at the 
visions which he had seen of the coming of the 
Beloved, ete. This forms an apocalyptic section in 
which there are many points of contact with the 
later part of the book, and esp. with 117% After 
the return of the Beloved to the seventh heaven 
the twelve apostles will preach throughout the 
world; but among their converts evil will multiply: 
and at length Berial will descend in the form of an 
impious king, the murderer of his mother, and will 
work miracles, and cause himself to be worshipped 
as the only God. The Lord will return and destroy 
him: the resurrection and judgment will follow]. 

While Isaiah is being martyred (ch. 5) Berial 
offers to release him, if he will confess that he 
has prophesied falsely. The prophet defies him, 
and 15 sawn asunder with a wooden saw, conversing 
the while with the Holy Spint. 

18, This begins with a new title: ‘The vision 
which Isaiah the son of Amoz saw in the 20th 
year of the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah.’ 
Isaiah comes from Gilgal (ch. 6), and is met by 


zany EEO LUR In the presence of these, and of 
the king and his princes, he sits on the king’s 


couch and prophesies. While he is speaking he 
falls into a trance with his eyes open. Afterwards 
he relates his vision to Hezekiah and the prophets, 
but not to the people. It is as follows :— 

He is taken (ch. 7) by an angel, whose name he 
may not know, because he is to return to his 
mortal body, first up into the firmament, where he 
finds perpetual warfare between Satanic powers. 
Next he ascends into the first heaven, where he 
sees a throne with angels on either side; they 
chant a hymn of praise, which he learns is addressed 
to the Glory of the seventh heaven and to His 
Beloved. In the second heaven he finds also a 
throne with angels, but more glorious; he would 
fain fall down and worship, but is not permitted. 
In the third heaven he finds the like; there is 
there no mention of the deeds of the vain world 
from which he has come, but he is assured that 
nothing escapes observation. In the fourth 
heaven he again sees angels on either side of a 
throne, the glory of those on the right being, as 


before, greater than of those on the left; and all 
are more glorious than those below. The same in 
yet greater degree is true of the fifth heaven. 
But in the sixth heaven (ch. 8) there is no throne, 
and no left hand, but all are alike in splendour: it 
is in close connexion with the seventh heaven, and 
its glory makes tie glory of the five heavens below 
seem but darkness. At length he comes (ch. 9) to 
the seventh heaven, where his entry is challenged, 
but permitted. Here he sees the just clothed in 
their heavenly robes, but not yet having received 
their thrones and crowns. These they cannot have 
until the descent and return of the Beloved has 
been accomplished. He is shown also the books 
which contain the transactions of the world below, 
and learns that all is known in the seventh heaven. 
He beholds the Lord of Glory, and is bidden to 
worship Him. He then beholds a second most 
glorious one, like unto Him, and again is bidden 
to worship; and then again a third, who is the 
angel of the Holy Spirit, the inspirer of the pro- 
phets. These two latter worship the inetlable 
Glory ; and the chant of praise (ch. 10) sounds up 
from the sixth heaven. Then the voice of the 
Most High is heard speaking to the Lord the Son, 
bidding Him descend through the heavens to the 
firmament, and to the world, and even to the angel 
of the infernal regions; He is to assimilate Him- 
self to those who dwell in each region in turn, so 
that He may not be recognized as He passes down. 
Ife will ascend at length with glory and worship 
from all, The prophet now beholds the descent of 
the Beloved. In the sixth heaven there is no 
change of His appearance, and the angels glorify 
Him. But in the fifth He is changed, and not 
recognized, and so in each of the lower heavens, 
down to the firmament, where He passes through 
the strife that rages there, still unrecognized. At 
this point the angel calls the prophet’s special 
attention to what follows (ch. 11). 

[ere follows a description of the Birth from a 
Virgin, and a notice of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of the Lord, and the sending forth of the 
Twelve (117-**).] 

Then the prophet beholds the ascent through the 
firmament and the six heavens: the Lord is recog- 
nized and glorified as He ascends: at length He 
reaches the seventh heaven, and takes His seat on 
the right hand of the great Glory; and the angel 
of the Holy Spirit sits on the left hand. The 
prophet is then sent back to his mortal clothing. 
On his return he warns Hezekiah that these things 
will come to pass, but that they may not be com- 
municated to the people of Israel. 

ii. DOCUMENTS AND EDITIONS.—(a@a) Hihiopic.— 
This, the fullest recension, was first published in 
1819 by Laurence, Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, from a 
MS which he had bought in London, and which 
also contained an Ethiopic version of 4 Ezra. He 
accompanied his edition with translations into 
Latin and English, and with notes and a disserta- 
tion. In 1877 this edition was superseded by 
Dillmann’s, which was based on Laurence’s MS (now 
in the Bodleian) and two others in the British 
Museum. Dillmann gave a literal translation into 
Latin, which remains the most satisfactory form 
in which those who are not Ethiopic scholars can 
read the book. In 1894 a French translation was 
issued by M. René Basset, as No. 3 of his series Les 
Apocryphes Ethiopiens; but this, though convenient, 
is not to be relied on for the purposes of criticism. 

(6) Latin.—(1) A Latin version of the second part 
(B), the Ascension of Isaiah proper, was printed at 
Venice in 1522 from a MS not now known. It was 
published by Antonius de Fantis in a small volume 
containing the visions of the Virgin Mechtild and 
some other pieces. It was reprinted by Gieseler in 
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a Gottingen programme in 1832 ; and by Dillmann, 
together with the two fragments next to be men- 
tioned, in his edition of 1877. (2) Two Latin 
fragments were printed by Mai (1828) in his 
Scripit. Vett. Nova Collectio, iii. p, 238 f., from a 
Vatican palimpsest. He found them in company 
with certain Arian writings, recognized them as 
belonging to some apocryphon of the OT, but did not 
identify them. They are reprinted by Dillmann, 
and comprise chs, 2!4-3" and ch. 71%, They contain 
enough to show that they represent a form of the 
book in which the bracketed section of A was 
present, and in which A and B were combined. 

(c) Greek.—In 1878, the year after the appearance 
of Dillmann’s edition, Ose. von Gebhardt published, 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. (p. 330 fi.), 
a late recension of the book in Greek from a 12th 
cent. MS in Paris (Bibl, Nat. 1534), a volume of 
legenda (Mar.—May). Under May 9 he found: zpo- 
φητεία, ἀποκάλυψις καὶ μαρτύριον τοῦ ἁγίου καὶ ἐνδόξου 
καὶ μεγίστου τῶν προφητῶν ‘Hoalov τοῦ προφήτου. This 
is not alluded to by Dr. Salmon in his excellent 
article in Dict. Chr. Biogr., and it has also escaped 
the notice of M. Basset. Its importance lies in the 
fact that, in spite of its entire recasting of the work, 
it still gives us considerable portions of the original 
Greek. But there is little to be gained from it 
for the history of the tradition of the book. The 
object of tle reviser has been to produce a lection 
for Church purposes; and he has accordingly re- 
duced the vision of the Ascension to small compass, 
and las rearranged the materials so as to put the 
martyrdom at the end. He appends an account of 
the prophet’s burial, and introduces some traditions 
about the Pool of Siloam, which find parallels in 
Pseudo - Dorotheus, the Paschal Chronicle, and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius (see the references and citations 
given by v. Gebhardt), 

(a) Slavonic.—Three versions in Old Slavonic 
have been published, but they have not as yet 
been critically investigated. For notices of them 
see Bonwetsch in Harnack’s Alichristliche Littera- 
éur, 1. 916, and Basset, p. 7 n. 

111. PATRISTIC REFERENCES. —The most im- 
portant of these may be noted liere, grouped 
according to the portion of the book to which 
they belong. 

(a) Justin Martyr (Trypho, 120) accuses the Jews 
of having obliterated from the OT the story of the 
death of Isaiah, ὃν πρίονι ξυλίνῳ ἐπρίσατε. Ter- 
tullian (de Patient. 14) says : ‘ His patientie uiribus 
secatur Esaias, et de domino non tacet.’ The 
phraseology in each case suggests, though it can- 
not be held to prove, an acquaintance with A. 
Origen (Comm. in Matth. 23; Ep. ad Afric. 9) 
refers to the story of the martyrdom as contained 
in an ἀπόκρυφον ᾿Ησαίου ; moreover, he cites (Hom. 
in Jes. 5) the charge of contradicting Moses 
(‘ Moses, δἰ πη, non uidit ; et tu uidisti?’), Jerome 
(Comm. in Tes. 110) gives this charge and the further 
one, ‘quod principes Sodomorum et populum Go- 
morrhze eos appellauerit,’ as the two causes of 
the prophet’s death. Ambrose (in Ps. 118) gives 
the story of the devil’s offer to release Isaiah, if he 
would declare his prophecies to be false. The 
anonymous commentary printed with Chrysostom’s 
works (Montf. t. vi.), and known as the Opus 
umperfectum in Mattheum, refers to Isaiah’s pro- 
pliecy of the disobedience of Manasseh and of his 
own death, and to Hezekiah’s consequent wish to 
slay his son (Hom. i. p. xx f.). 

These references do not of necessity imply more 
than a knowledge of a Jewish book of the Martyr- 
dom ; some of them might be merely allusions to 
isolated Jewish legends (cf. Fabricius, Cod. pseud- 
epigr. VT, p. 1088 ff). But Cedrenus (Bonn ed. i. 


120f.) cites the calculation of the reign of Anti- | 


christ, with slightly changed figures; and it is 
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noticeable that he speaks of the book as The 
Testament of Hezekiah. 

(5) Jerome, in commenting on Is 644, expressly 
mentions the ‘Ascensio Esai,’ and says that it 
contained the quotation cited by St. Paul in 
1 Co 2? ‘Eye hath not seen,’ etc. This passage is 
found in Asc. 1153, but only in the Latin version. 
It is probable, therefore, that Jerome knew the 
book in a form which contained both A and B. 
In the context of this last passage he implies that 
it was used by heretics in Spain; and this accords 
with a reference in the recently recovered works 
of Priscillian (Tract. 3, p.47, Schepss). Epiphanius 
twice refers to the ᾿Αναβατικὸν ‘Hoalov, and says 
that it was used by Hieracas, an Egyptian teacher 
of the beginning of the 4th cent. (Her. 67, 3), and 
by the Archontici, a sect of about the same date 
(Her, 40, 2). The former of these references 
relates to the appearance of the Beloved (6 
ἀγαπητός) on the right hand of God, and of the 
Holy Spirit on the left hand: the latter refers 
to the seven heavens. 

There are two references in apocryphal writings 
which deserve special mention. In the Last Words 
of Baruch (ch. 9) allusion is made to the martyrdom 
of Isaiah in such a way as to suggest that the 
Ascensio in its Christian form was known to the 
writer (see Rendel Harris’s edition, p. 20ff.). In 
the Actus Petri Verceellenses (ed. Lipsius, p. 72) we 
have a quotation from Asc. 114. As both these books 
may have been written before the middle of the 
2nd ecent., their evidence is of special importance. 

Two later writings of very small intrinsic 
worth seem to have used the Asecnsio, One is a 
sermon of Potamius, printed among St. Zeno’s 
works (Verona, 1739, p. 300): it describes the 
martyrdom, and mentions Belial. The other is the 
apocryphal Liber Johannis, an Albigensian book, 
printed at the end of Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus NT. 

For further references the student may consult Dr. 
Salmon’s art. in Dict. Chr. Biogr., Harnack’s Altchr. 
Lité. p. 854{f., and Basset’s Introduction: in this 
last he will also find a fairly complete bibliography. 

iv. CRITICAL REMARKS.—In the outline given 
above of the Ethiopic book, Dillmann’s critical 
dissection of it has been in the main accepted. 
But it may be questioned whether his theory of 
two separate books, A and B, as we have called 
them, combined and interpolated at a subsequent 
period, is not somewhat too rigid. It may be 
nearer to tlie truth to suppose that A does indeed 
reproduce a Jewish book on the Death of Isaiah, 
but that the whole of the remainder is due to a 
single Cliristian hand, which modified the opening 
section, inserted the apocalyptic vision, and added 
the vision of the Ascension. 

There appears to be no sufficient ground for dis- 
tinguishing the writer of the apocalyptic section 
from the author of the Ascension. The fact that 
the Antichrist assumes the form of a matricidal 
king does not of necessity take the apocalyptic 
section back into the Ist cent.: the reappearance of 
Nero as the Antichrist long haunted the imagina- 
tion of the Christian apocalyptists. The calcula- 
tion of the duration of his reign appears to be 
simply borrowed from the Book of Daniel, and 
gives us no guidance. 

If there was a separately existing Jewish book, 
this may be the source of the references of Justin 
Martyr, of Tertullian, and even of Origen. In this 
ease Jerome and Epiplianius (or Hieracas as quoted 
by the latter) would be our earliest authorities 
(other than anonymous) for the Christian book. 
Yet on internal evidence we should place it not much 
later than the middle of the 2nd cent. ‘ Elders 
and pastors’ are the only titles applied to Christian 
ministers; prophecy seems spoken of as still in 


/exercise, though failing in influence; and the 
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description of Isaiah’s ecstasy suggests that the 
writer had witnessed Christian trances. 

The closest literary parallel may perhaps be 
found in the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, 
in which the narrative portions at the commence- 
ment of each Testament are directly taken from 
Jewish books, esp. from the Book of Jubilees, and 
the remainder, homiletical and apocalyptical, is 
the work of a Christian hand. 

v. INTEREST FOR BIBLICAL STUDENTS.—The 
chief points of interest are two—(1) the concep- 
tion of the firmament (as the abode of evil spirits), 
and of the seven heavens; (2) the use of the 
If these 
features could be regarded as directly derived 
from Jewish sources, without the intervention of 
the NT writings, they would be important illustra- 
tions of the language of St. Paul (Eph 15 6%, 
2 Co 1274, also Eph 15. But on the whole it is 
probable that the apostle’s language was familiar 
to the writer, and was regarded by him as giving 
a kind of sanction to his conceptions, if it did not 
actually form their starting-point. 

1, For the conception of the seven heavens the 
student may refer to Mr. Charles’ introduction to 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, p. xxx ff. Our 
author’s idea of the seven heavens differs from 
other deseriptions in that he introduces no physical 
phenomena (as, 6.6... ice and snow, sun and moon, 
paradise, etc.) by way of differentiating them. 
Tradition has supplied him with nothing but the 
bare number of seven, and he distinguishes one 
from another only by a constantly increasing 
glory. On the other hand, he is unwilling to place 
any element of evil in any of the heavens, and 
hence he introduces the firmament as between 
the earth and the first heaven, so as to find a 
dwelling-place for the Satanic powers of the air. 
Perhaps his own main interest lay in the exposi- 
tion of the idea that the descent of the Beloved 
escaped the notice of the dwellers in the lower 
heavens, in the firmament, and on the earth. 
This idea was found in St. Paul’s language in 
1 Co 2° ‘the hidden wisdom... which none of 
the rulers of this age knew; for, if they had known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory.’ ‘The rulers of this age’ are the powers of 
the firmament in our book; and the title ‘the 
Lord of Glory’ also occurs init. The same thought 
is found in the well-known words of Ignatius (ad 
Eph. 19): καὶ ἔλαθε τὸν ἄρχοντα rod αἰῶνος τούτου ἡ 
παρθενία Μαρίας καὶ ὁ τοκετὸς αὐτῆς, ὁμοίως καὶ ὁ 
θάνατος τοῦ Kuplov, 

2. The name of the Messiah in every part of 
this book is ‘the Beloved.’ There is some ground 
for thinking that this was a pre-Christian Messianic 
title. For (1) it is used in the OT (ὁ ἠγαπημένος, 
LXX) as a title of Israel ; ¢.g. Dt 32% 33° 5, where 
it renders ‘Jeshurun,’ as it does also in Is 443; 
again in Is 5, ὁ ἠγαπημένος and ὁ ἀγαπητός render 
sy and a respectively. It was natural, therefore, 
that, like the titles ‘Servant’ and ‘Elect,’ it 
should be transferred from the people to the 
Messiah. (2) At the period when the Gospels 
were written ‘the Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ were 
practically interchangeable terms, for Mt writes 
ὁ ἀγάπητός μου (121%) in citing Is 42!, where the Heb. 
is "yna (LAX ὁ ἐκλεκτός wou); and Lk (9%) substi- 
tutes ὁ ἐκλελεγμένος for ὁ ἀγαπητός in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. (3) These two 
substitutions suggest that, whatever may have 
been the original meaning of the phrase 6 vids 
μου ὁ ἀγαπητός (Mk 111 97), both Mt and Lk regarded. 
ὁ ἀγαπητός aS a separate title, and not as an 
epithet of vids; and it is interesting to note that 
the Old Syriae version emphasized this distinction 
by rendering ‘My Son and My Beloved.’ (4) In 
Eph 1° St. Paul uses ἐν τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ as equivalent 


to ἐν τᾷ Χριστῷ in a context in which he is de- 
signedly using terms derived from Jewish sources. 
(5) Certain passages of the LXX where 6 ἀγαπητός 
occurs were explained by Christian interpreters as 
Messianic (Ps 44 (45) ¢it., Zee 12”). (6) Lastly, 
we have several passages in early Christian writ- 
ings in which ὁ ἠγαπημένος is used as a title of 
Christ, c.g. Barn. 85 4% ®; ef. Clem. Rom. 5978; Ign. 
Smyrn. inscr.; Herm.Sim.1X. xii.5; Acts of Thecla, 
6.1; 6 ἀγαπητός is also used, but usually with vids 
or wats (Herm. Sim. ν. ii. 6; Aart. Polyc. 14; Ey. 
ad Diogn.8; Acts of Thecla, c. 24; in the last three 
cases ina liturgical formula). It is difficult to sup- 
pose that in all these instances from Christian 
writings the title (esp. in the form ὁ ἠγαπημένος) 
has for its only source the NT. And in particular 
the persistent use of ὁ ἀγαπητός in the present book 
suggests that the writer must have thought its 
introduction consistent with verisimilitude in a 
work which sought to be regarded as an ancient 
Jewish prophecy of Christ. 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

ISCAH (n20°, Iecxd,etym. uncertain).—A daughter 
of Haran and sister of Milcah, Gn 11° (J). This 
is the only passage in OT where she is mentioned. 
There is no probability (see Dillm. ad loc.) in the 
identification of Iseah with Sarai (Jos. Ant. 1. vi. 5, 
Targ. Jon., Talm., Ephraem, Jerome, Rashi, etc.), 
and little warrant for the conjecture of Ewald 
(111 i. 313) that she was the wife of Lot. 


ISCARIOT.—See JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


ISDAEL (Ἰσδαήλ), 1 Es 5%.—In Ezr 2°, Neh 758, 
GIpDEL. The form is probably due to corruption 
of the Greek, TEAAHA being read as ICAAHA., 


ISHBAH (nze*).—A Judahite, the ‘father’ of 
Eshtemoa, 1 Ch 417, See GENEALOGY. 


ISHBAK (paz),—A son of Abraham by Keturah, 
Gn 257=1 Ch 1%. In Gn the LXX has, A Ἰεσβόκ 
(so Luc.), D Ἰεσβούκ, E "Iecdx, in 1 Ch B Σοβάκ, A 
"Teo Bdx. The tribe of which he is the eponym 
is somewhat uncertain, although Frd. Delitzsch 
(ZSKF ii, 92) identifies it with Jasbuf of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, where it is mentioned as a 
land (mdt) whose king was allied with Sangara 
(Shamgar?) of Gargamis (Carchemish) and others 
against Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser 11. (c. 
859 Β.0.). Dillmann and Delitzsch point out that 
the name has nothing to do with Shanbak in the 
Jebel esh-Shera, which is not heard of till the time 
of the Crusades. 


ISHBI-BENOB.—One of the four Philistines of 
the giant stock who were slain by the mighty men 
of David (28 2117), See, however, GOB. 


ISHBOSHETH (nva-vy), who disputed the throne 
of Israel with David for about seven years, was 
the fourth son of Saul (1 Ch 8* 959), His real name 
as preserved by the Chronicler was Eshbaal or 
Ishbaal (Syae*x ‘man of Baal’), but he is better 
known to us by the name Ishbosheth (ng'a-e"x ‘man 
of the shameful thing’), which he bears in 28 2° and 
elsewhere. This double nomenclature is easily 
explained. Baal is most familiar to us as the 
name of a Tyrian or Phen. divinity, but in its 
primary meaning of ‘lord’ it was the designation 
applied by the N. Shemites each to their own 
particular deity, and we know that at one time 
it was a frequent appellation even of the God of 
Israel (Hos 2! 1"). It is in this way that we must 
explain its use by Saul in naming his sons, for, 
whatever faults may be chargeable against the 
first king of Israel, he was certainly no idolater. 
In later times, when Baal had come to be regarded 
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as a heathenish name, the words of Ex 9318 ‘Make 
no mention of the name of other gods,’ were inter- 
preted so literally that in reading, and finally in 
writing, Bosheth (‘the shameful thing’) was 
frequently substituted for Baal. (The text of 
Samuel must, according to Wildeboer, Litt. αἱ. 
AT 82, have escaped this alteration till after 
B.C. 250, the date at which the Chronicler still 
found the original name Ishbaal written there). 
As Hosea apparently means to express his con- 
tempt for the impure worship of the N. kingdom 
by substituting (Hos 41° 58 10°) Bethaven ‘house 
of idolatry’ for Bethel ‘house of God,’ for a 
similar reason the Jerubbaal of Jg 6 is replaced 
in 2S 1151 by Jerubbesheth. In hike manner the 
name of Jonathan’s son was not Mephibosheth but 
Meribbaal. In this case also it is the Chronicler 
that has preserved the true name (cf. 28 4* with 
1 Ch 8% 9%), The offensive component Baal was 
occasionally got rid of in a different way. In 
1S 1449 the name of one of Saul’s sons appears as 
Ishvi (ὦ), in which Wellhausen, followed by 
Budde (Richt vu. Sam. 207), sees a corruption of 
Ishjo (vex) or Ishyahu. This is supported by the 
LXX (1.π6.} Ἰεσσιού. In this instance the word Baal, 
instead of being degraded to Bosheth, is trans- 
figured into one of the forms of the name J”, and 
the ‘man of Baal’ (Ishbaal) becomes the ‘man of 
J”? (Ishjahu). On the same principle, David’s son 
Beeliada (1 Ch 14’) appears in 28 5 as Eliada 
(Benzinger, Heb. Archdol. 152). 

According to 18 31’, Saul’s three eldest sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malehi-shua fell with 
their father upon Mt. Gilboa. David's sovereignty 
was thereupon acknowledged by the men of J udah ‘ 
but Abner, who had been Saul’s general, remained 
faithful to the cause of his master and kinsman, 
and under his directions Ishbosheth was proclaimed 
king at Mahanaim on the E. side of the Jordan. 
This locality was probably selected by Abner as 
his headquarters, because the land of Israel proper 
was completely overrun by the Philistines. Pre- 
sently the men of David, under the command of 
Joab, encountered those of I., commanded by 
Abner, at Gibeon (28 9315), It was agreed to abide 
the issue of a combat between twelve champions 
selected on either side, but this proved indecisive, 
as all the twenty-four fell mortally wounded. A 
general engagement now ensued in which Abner’s 
forces were completely routed. Some time there- 
after I. had the misfortune to give deadly offence 
to Abner. Having detected his general in an 
intrigue with Rizpah, Saul’s concubime, he re- 
proached him with what, according to the usages 
of the time, amounted to an act of treason 
(28 3&4), Abner hotly resented such treatment, 
and declared his intention of transferring his 
allegiance to David. The full accomplishment of 
his purpose was, indeed, prevented by Joab, who, in 
order to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
treacherously murdered Abner on the occasion of 
his visit to David in Hebron. The cause of L, 
weak before, was hopelessly ruined by the defec- 
tion and death of its chief supporter, and the 
unfortunate claimant of his father’s throne was 
not long afterwards murdered by two of his officers 
(28 45"). The details of the crime are obscured by 
the rendering of AV and text of RV, although they 
are correctly given in the margin of the latter, 
which follows the nag That the latter is here to 
be preferred to the MT needs no proof (see W. R. 
Smith, ΟΤ 3 82). Instead of the unintelligible 
language and meaningless repetitions of vv. 7, we 
read, ‘ And lo, the woman that kept the door was 
cleaning wheat, and she slumbered and slept, and 
the brothers Rechab and Baanah passed in un- 
observed and came into the house as Ishbosheth 
lay upon his bed, and they smote him and slew 
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him,’ etc. The assassins came to David with the 
head of their victim ; but, instead of receiving the 
reward they expected, they were overwhelmed 
with reproaches and condemned to instant death 
(25 4°12), This was the turning-point in the 
fortunes of David, who, although he had no com- 
plicity in the assassination, could not help pro- 
fiting from the death of his rival. Seeing that he 
was the only possible leader against the Philistines, 
the whole nation of Israel now offered him their 
allegiance, and shortly thereafter he was able 
yastly to strengthen his position by wresting from 
the Jebusites the stronghold of Jerusalem, which 
city was henceforward the capital of the kingdom. 

2. Ishbosheth (i.e. Ishbaal) should also prob. be 
read in 2 § 238 for Josheb-basshebeth (wh. see). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ISHHOD (ainv*y ‘man of majesty’).—A Manass- 

ite, 1 Ch 7}8(AV Ishod). See GENEALOGY. 


ISHI (ye: ‘salutary ’).—1. A Jerahmeelite, 
1Ch 2, 2. A Judahite chief, 1Ch 4% 3 A 
chief of East Manasseh, 1 Ch 5%. 4 One of the 
captains of the 500 men of the tribe of Simeon 
(which see) who smote the Amalekites at Mt. Seir, 
1Ch 4%, See GENEALOGY, II. 5, ΤΥ. 11, 57, VII. 8. 


ISHI (wx ‘my husband,’ LXX ὁ ἀνήρ wov).—The 
name which Hosea (21°) recommends Israel to apply 
to J” instead of Baali, ‘my lord’ (see HOSEA, and 
ef. W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 171, 408 f.). 


ISHMA (x>v).—One of the sons (ace. to LXX) 
of Etam, 1 Ch 4%. The MT is undoubtedly cor- 
rupt. See GENEALOGY. 


ISHMAEL (κυρ ‘God heareth,’ or better, 
‘May God hear’*).—The son of Abraham, by his 
concubine Hagar. The history of Ishmael is con- 
tained in parts of Gn 16. 17. 215*! 25—chapters of 
which 1615. 3-15.16 17, 957-4. 12-17 belong to P, the 
rest (so far as it relates to Ishmael) belonging to 
J (ch. 16) or E (ch. 21). Sarah was barren (Gn 
161); so, in accordance with the manners of the age 
(cf. 30% 9, also 2274, Ex 2178), she gives Abraham 
her handmaid Hagar, an Egyptian, as his coneu- 
bine, in the hope that she may be ‘ builded up 
from her’ (167), z.¢. obtain a family by her t—viz. 
by adopting Hagar’s offspring as herown. When 
Hagar saw that she had conceived, a womanly 
feeling of superiority took possession of her, and 
she ‘despised’ Sarah (ef. 1S 1%), who forthwith 
complains reproachfully to her husband, uttering 
the passionate wish that the indignity done to her 
may be visited upon him, and appealing to Jehovah 
to judge whether he is not to blame for permitting 
it. Abraham replies that Hagar is Sarah’s slave, 
and she ean do to her as she pleases. She accord- 
ingly ‘deals hardly ’ with her, iz. ‘humbles’ her,t 
viz. by imposing upon her hard or degrading work, 
from which Hagar sceks refuge by flight (16%). 
Hagar was an Egyptian: so she naturally fled in 
the direction of Egypt; and there, in the wilder- 
ness, by ‘the spring on the way to Shur’— the 
spring known afterwards (v.14) as the well Beer- 
lahai-roi, and identified by many § with Muweilih, 
a watering-place about 25 miles W.N.W. of ‘Ain 
Kadis, on the caravan route between Hebron and 


* The name occurs also in early Bab, as that of a slave from 
the land of ‘Martu’ or the Amorites (Thureau Dangin, Rev, 
d’Assyr., 1897, p. 78) and in Minwzan (Hommel, Sud.-Arab. 
Chrestomathie, 117, 135). 

t The expression, as 308. For the family being represented 
under the figure of a house, cf. Ru 411, Dt 259, Ex 121, 

t See especially, on the word here used, Rahlfs, °3}) und ἫΝ 
in den Psalmen (1892), p. 67 ff. (with numerous illustrations 
from Arabic); more briefly, Driver, Deut. p. 246, Cf. Gn 315 
(‘afflict ”). 

§ See Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, p. 64, and cf. Dillm. 
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Egypt—the angel of J” ‘found’ her. He addresses 
to her three words (16%): firstly, bidding her 
return to her mistress, and ‘humble herself’ * 
under her hands; secondly, encouraging her to 
take this step by the promise of a numerous seed ; 
and thirdly, fixing inanticipation the name and char- 
acter of her future son: ‘thou shalt call his name 
Ishmael, because Jehovah hath Aeard thy afiliction. 
And he shall be a wild-ass of a man, his hand being 
against all, and the hand of all being against him: 
and in front of all his brethren he shall dwell.’ 
The wild-ass is a wayward, intractable creature, 
whose home is the prairie (see the description in 
Job 39°; and οἵ. Hos 8° ‘going alone wilfully’). 
Ishmael, like many of the other characters in Gn, 
is an impersonation of his descendants ; and the nar- 
rator draws here a true and picturesque description 
of the Bedawis,t and of the life led by them to the 
present day: now, as ever, they are the free and 
independent sons of the desert, owning no authorit 
save that of their own chief, reckless of life, if 
occasion demands it, ever ready to plunder the 
hapless traveller who ventures without permission 
within their domain. The tribes whom the He- 
brews thus regarded as descended from Ishmael, 
dwelt partly, it seems, on the S. of Canaan; but 
in the main, as the words ‘in the front of all his 
brethren ’ (so 2518, cf. v.8) imply,t their home was 
on the east of Israel and Edom (see below). 

The next allusion to Ishmael is in ch. 17 (P), 
where, after the promise of a son to Sarah, Abra- 
ham, incredulous, and still resting his hopes upon 
Ishmael, utters the entreaty on his behalf (173%), 
‘Oh that Ishmael might live before thee!’§ In 
reply, God reaffirms [is promise to Sarah, but adds 
(with a play on his name), ‘And as for Ishmael, J 
have heard thee: behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him 
exceedingly ; twelve princes shall he beget, and I 
will make him into a great nation’ (1739 ; see 2512-15), 
And at the end of the chapter, it is stated that 
Ishmael, being 13 years old (cf. 17% with 1616, 
both P), was cireumcised, torether with the other 
male members of Abrahaim’s household. 

We again hear of Ishmael some three years 
afterwards, when Isaac was weaned || (21%?! E). 
Sarah ‘saw the son of Hagar, the Egyptian, whom 
she had borne unto Abraham, playing,’ or sporting, 
jesting (194 26, Ex 32°, Jg 16%5);4] her maternal 
jealousy is excited; she a second time appeals to her 
husband, and bids him, with some peremptoriness, 
‘cast out’ both Ishmael and hisslave-mother. Abra- 
ham, though resenting this demand,—for Ishmael 
was his firstborn, and had obviously also (note ‘on 
account of his son’) won his affection,—is neverthe- 
less encouraged by God—as may be inferred from 
v.4, in a nocturnal vision or dream—to yield to it: 
Abraham’s genuine ‘seed,’ the inheritors of the 
promises, are to be in Isaac’s line; and national 
greatness elsewhere is in store for Ishmael also. 
Resigned by these thoughts to the loss of his son, 
he sends him away with his mother, giving them 
a modicum of provision to support them on their 
journey. They wander to and fro over the dry and 
stony soil of the desert about Beersheba until their 
water is exhausted; Hagar then, faint and 


* The same word (in the reflexive conj.) as in v.9. 

t Arab. bedawi (also bedéwi), a dweller in the badw or open 
plain, opp. to the ’ahl ul-hadari, or dwellers in fixed localities 
(ninyn): see Lane Arab. Lex. pp. 171, 172, 589. 

{ In accordance with the general sense of the expression: see 
é.g. 1 K 117, Zec 144, 

§ ἡ.6. under thy eye and care ; cf. Hos 62, Jer 3020, Is 532, 

ἢ Which may not have been till he was two, or even three 
years old (2 Mac 727), 


LAX παΐζοντο (adding μετὰ Ἴσαδ τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτῆς), Vulg. | 


ludentem, Onk, 3812 (so 269, Jg 162). The rend. ‘mocking’ 
ig uncertain, though pay has certainly this sense when followed 
by the prep. 4 (at or against), 3914.17, 


desperate, flings the child down under the shade 
of one of the bushes, and seats herself sadly some 
little way off, not wishing to look upon the death 
of her son. But God ‘heard’ the voice of the 
orying child—the word is evidently chosen with 
allusion to the name Ishmael, even if it be not 
intended as an explanation of its origin (cf. 16! 
[5], 17 [ΡῚ) *,—called out to his mother, reassured 
her witha fresh promise (see 1619) of Ishmael’s future 
greatness, and showed her a well of water, which 
enabled her to revive the dying lad. Ishmael grew 
up, made his home in the wilderness on the S. of 
Canaan, and became famous as an archer. His 
wife, it is added, like his mother, was an 
Egyptian. 

The only other incidents of Ishmael’s life which 
are mentioned, are that he and Isaac buried their 
father after his death (25° P), and that he himself 
died at the age of 137 (2517 P). 

Two expressions in ch. 21 deserve to be briefly commented 
upon. 

(1) poy!) in v.39 wagsa word which lent itself readily to Hag- 
gadistic expositions. R. Akiba (on account, of its use in Gn 
3914.17) supposed it to refer to Ishmael’s unchastity, R. 
Ishmael (on account of its use in Ex 326) to his devotion to 
idolatry ; other Rabbis (on account, of the use of pny in 28 214, 
Pr 2619) to attempts made by him to shoot his brother (Bereshith 
Rabba, ad loc., p. 254f. in Wiinsche’s translation ; the second 
explanation also in Jer. Quest. ad Gen., and in Targ. Pseud-Jon. 
ad toc.), There were also other stories current among the later 
Jews respecting Ishmael’s insolence towards his brother, his 
disputes with him concerning the birthright, ete: see Beer, 
Leben Abraham’s nach Aufassung der jud. Sage, pp. 49 ff. (where 
other Haggadistic expansions of the narrative of Ishmael’s ex- 
pulsion are also given), 57, 61. St. Paul, in Gal 429 @3/wx6»), 
follows some of these later traditions. 

(2) ‘Plung’ (τ) in v.15 clearly implies that hitherto 
Ishmael had been carried by his mother, although according to 1618 
215. 8 he must have been 15 years old, if not more (See preced. col. 
and note ||). Attempts have been made to remove the inconsis- 
tency: but it is in reality similar to the one in 121. (ag well as 
others occurring in other parts of Gn); 1616 215, the passages 
which fix the age of Ishmael, belong to P, whereas the present 
narrative belongs to a different writer, Εἰ, who took a different, 
view of the chronology, and pictured Ishmael as still an infant 
(cf, v.20 ‘and he grew up’). 

The twelve ‘ princes’ begotten by Ishmael (17%), 
or, in other words, the twelve eponymous ancestors 
of the tribes who were reputed to be descended 
from him, are enumerated in 25!246(P): Nebaioth, 
Ixedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma’, Dumah, Massa, 
Yladad, Téma, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah. The 
first two of these are mentioned several times be- 
sides in the OT, chiefly as wealthy pastoral or 
trading tribes (Jer 49°°-**, Is 607, Ezk 277); ef. Is 424, 
Jer 2, Ca 15, Ps 120°), Kedar also (Is 213") as 
famous for its archers (cf. Gn 21%); Téma (about 
250 miles S.E. of Edom) is mentioned Is 21", Jer 
95°35, Job 6%: Jetur and Naphish appear from 1 Ch 
δ19 to have been neighbours of Reuben on the E. 
of Jordan; the former in later days moved north- 
wards, and are known in the Roman age as the 
wild and predatory mountain-tribe of Iturmans, 
skilled likewise in the use of the bow; for further 
particulars see the separate names in this Diction- 
ary.t The home of Ishmael himself is in Gn 21?! 
the wilderness of Paran, on the S. of Canaan, and 
no doubt there were Ishmaelites in that neighbour- 
hood;+ but the general situation of the tribes 
descended from him was unquestionably on the 
east of Palestine, Edom, and the Gulf of ‘Akabah, 
in agreement with the expression in 1013 and 25!» 
(cf. v.6) ‘in the front of all his brethren’: some of 
these tribes (251°) dwelt in fixed villages (ning, cf. 

* Cf. the threefold allusion to the meaning of ‘Isaac,’ 171? 
(P), 1812.13 (J), 216 (E); see p. 485, No. & ᾿ 

t Cf. also Ed. Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. Arabiens 
(1890), ii. 438 ff. 

{ The terms of 2518 ‘And they dwelt from Havilah (prob- 
ably north-east Arabia) unto Shur that is in front of Egypt,’ 
would include the wilderness of Paran. The well (and sanctu- 
ary Ὁ) of Beer-lahai-roi may have been a common meeting-place 
for Ishmaelites and Israelites, at which the old traditions about 
me oor recounted and kept alive (cf. Stade, ZA W, 1881, 
p. 348 ἢ). 
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the ‘villages’ of Kedar, Is 4211), others in ΠῚ}, a 
peculiar word, denoting, as it seems, the temporary 
circular encampments of nomad tribes (cf. Nu 31", 
ἘΚ 95. <A daughter of Ishmael is also men- 
tioned, as married by Esau, in Gn 28° (where she 
is called Mahalath) and 36° (where her name is 
given as Basemath); no doubt this statement 
points to the fact that certain Edomite clans (see 
361°, compared with v.*) had in them an admixture 
of Ishmaelite blood. 

Ishmaelites are mentioned by J in Gn 37? 2% 38 
39! (a caravan of Ishmaelites carrying gums from 
Gilead to Egypt, to whom Joseph is sold by his 
brethren: the parallel narrative of E speaks of 
Midianites, 8738. 88). Je 8% (where, as the term is 
applied to Midianites, who belonged to a different 
branch of the Abrahamide, Gn 254, it seems to be 
used in a generalized sense, ‘not of race, but of 
mode of life,’ to denote itinerant caravan-traders 
in general), Ps 83°; and individual Ishmaelites 
are named in 1 Ch 917 (Jether, ‘Amasa’s father: 
read accordingly in 28 17%), 27° (Obil, superin- 
tendent of David’s camels). 

The Hebrews classified their neighbours genea- 
logically according to the nearer or more distant 
relationship in which they were regarded as stand- 
ing towards themselves. The Edomites were most 
closely related to them: they were accordingly 
the descendants of Esau, the twin-brother of their 
own immediate ancestor, Jacob. Moab and Am- 
mon were descended from Lot, Abraham’s nephew. 
To Nahor, Abraham’s brother, are traced twelve 
Aramean tribes,—eight to a wife, Milcah, and 
four to a concubine, Re'umah (22°%"4), Six tribes 
(one being Midian), and several sub-tribes, are the 
descendants of Abraham, though not by Sarah, 
the mother of Isaac, or by Hagar, but by a concu- 
bine, Keturah (25'*4). And here twelve tribes, 
spread over different parts of N. Arabia and the 
country E. of Israel, are traced to Abraham, 
through a ‘handmaid,’ Hagar, holding an inter- 
mediate position between Sarah and Keturah.t 
Historical recollections, similarities of language or 
civilization,t or other characteristics, the exact 
nature of which we cannot in every case deter- 
mine, must have guided the Hebrew genealogists 
in thus forming ethnic groups, and defining the 
orecise position occupied by each in relation to 

srael. The Ishmaelites, being referred to Abra- 
ham himself, must have been regarded as belong- 
ing to an ancient stock, and evidently (ef. 177° 214 ‘a 
great nation’) enjoyed a reputation among the 
Hebrews, though at the same time some inferiority 
was implied in the fact that their ancestor was 
Abraham’s son, not by his legitimate wife, but by 
a ‘handmaid’: the fact that Ishmael’s mother and 
wife were both Egyptian shows, further, that his 
descendants were considered to have Egyptian 
blood in their veins. At a much later date, 
Ishmael was connected vaguely with Arabia in 
general : || Mohammed was supposed to have been 


® The word for ‘nations’ in Gn 2516 is also a peculiar one 
(MX), more Arabic Cummeh) or Aramaic (Ezr 419, and often in 
Dn; cf. in late Heb. Ps 1171) than Hebrew (Nu 2515, also P, ‘a 
head of the peoples, or clans, of a father’s house [7.e. of a family] 
in Midian’), and no doubt adopted here as the technical term 
used properly of the Ishmaelite tribes. 

¢ The recurrence of the numbers 6 and 12 in these tribal 
systems is an indication that they were to some extent formed 
artificially. 

{ In the case of Moab, we know, for instance, that its lan- 
guage differed only dialectically from Hebrew. 

§ Burton (£l-Medinah and Mecca, 1855, i, 213f., ef, iii. 31 £.) 
remarks on the palpably Egyptian physiognomy of some of the 
Bedawi clans of Sinai, and quotes Gn 2121, Whether this was the 
case in ancient times, we do not know; butit is perhaps worth 
remembering that the Sinaitic peninsula was for long owned and 
garrisoned by the Egyptians, who worked in it mines of tur- 
quoise and copper (Maspero, Dawn of Civil, 349-358). 

| J osephus (Ant. I. sil. 2) even calls him the κτίστης τοῦ ἔθνους 
τῶν ᾿Αράβων, 
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descended from him through Kedar ;* he is men- 
tioned several times in the Kor’an, and is said to 
have assisted his father in the construction of the 
Ka'‘bah at Mecca.t In the OT, however, it ia 
important to observe, Ishmael is hardly at all 
associated with what we term ‘Arabia’:t the 
‘Arabian’ peninsula (including parts in the ex- 
treme South, as Hadramaut and Sheba) is peopled 
by the Joktanidee (descendants of Joktan, son of 
Abraham’s sixth ancestor, ‘‘Eber,’ and conse- 
quently much less closely connected with Israel), 
Gn 10**!; the Ishmaelites are entirely distinct 
from these, and are limited to certain specified 
tribes, living almost entirely on the N. and N.W. 
of the Joktanidz.§ The cireumcision of Ishmael 
at the age of 13 (Gn 17%) is in all probability in- 
tended as an explanation of the corresponding 
custom among the Ishmaelite tribes. Circum- 
cision has for long been practised by the ‘ Arabs’; 
but it is commonly performed among them at a 
much later age than was customary with the 
Jews :|| according to Eus. Prep. Εἶν. Vi. xi. 49 it 
was performed in the 13th year by of ᾿Ισμαηλῖται 
οἱ κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αραβίαν, and so according to Jos. Ant. 
I. ΧΙ, 2 by the” Apafes. 

The personality of Ishmael must be estimated 
sunilarly to that of the other patriarchs (cf. vol. i. 
p. 15f. ; vol. ii. p. 533 ff.).7 Itis most reasonable to 
regard him asa historical character, but a character 
who at the same time was idealized, and whose 
biography, as told in the Book of Genesis, was 
coloured in some of its features by the character- 
istics, or historical relations, of the tribes who 
were considered to be his descendants. The racial 
affinity of these tribes to Israel is clearly indicated 
in the Biblical narratives; it is possible that the 
picture of Sarah’s jealous opposition to Hagar 
and her son reflects to some extent old racial 
rivalries and conflicts, which ended in these tribes 
being obliged to separate from the ancestors of 
the Israelites, though they secured a successful 
independence elsewhere. The human passions and 
interests of Sarah and Abraham, of Hagar and 
Ishmael, the promptings, partly of natural affection, 
partly of religious feeling, under which they act, 
and the manner in which the hand of Providence 
cuides and moulds the destinies of men, are all 
portrayed with the vividness and psychological 
truth which is generally characteristic of the Book 
of Genesis. 

In Gal 4*4-5! the narrative of Ishmael and Isaac 
is expounded allegorically. Hagar and Sarah repre- 
sent the two covenants, the old and the new: 
Ishmael is the child after the flesh, born in 
bondage ; Isaac is the child of promise, born in 
freedom: in the rivalries which arose between 
them, and ended in the triumph of the latter, 


*And so, in the medisval Jewish writers, dsyty ἼΩΝ 
and 777 }i#> both mean ‘ Arabic.’ 

¢ See T. P. Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v. Ishmael’s tomb is 
shown at Mecca. 

{In the OT ‘Arab’ is the name simply of a single com- 
paratively small tribe (above, vol. i. p. 135), 

§ The principal Bedawi tribes are spread also over the N. and 
N.W. of the Arabian Peninsula (see the Eneycl. Brit.9 ii. 246-9); 
but it should be added, to preclude misunderstanding, that we 
cannot identify any of them specifically with the tribes con- 
nected in the OT with Ishmael: all that can be predicated is a 
general resemblance in their character and mode of life to the 
description in Gn 1612, 

|| Among the Bedawis of the Sinaitic Peninsula, for instance, 
at the age of 8 (Palmer, in the Ordnance Survey of the 
Pen. of Sinai, p. 59); among those of Arabia at the age of 5-6, 
but sometimes ten years later (Burton, /.c. iii. 81). Ibn Athir 
says that among the ancient Arabians the age was from 10 to 
15 years (Pococke, Spec. Hist, Arab. 319). 

4 Kuenen (111, May 1871, p. 296f.) and others regard Hagar 
and Ishmael as simply the eponymous ancestors of the tribes 
known as ‘Hagarenzs,’ and ‘sons of Ishmael’ or ‘ Ishmaelites,’ 
the narratives of Hagar’s flight and expulsion being suggested 
by the meaning of the names (cf, Arab. hajara, to flee; hejrak, 
flight). Cf. p. 534, notes. 
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St. Paul sees foreshadowed the conflict in the history 
of the nascent Church, the defeat of the spirit 
which clung to carnal ordinances, and the triumph 
of the spirit of freedom, which had the faith and 
the insight to see that such ordinances must pass 
away. The practical conclusion follows: let the 
Galatian converts ‘stand fast’ in the freedom 
in which Christ had set them, and not ‘be en- 
tangled again in a yoke’ of Jewish ordinances. 
S. It. DRIVER. 

ISHMAEL.—41. See preceding article. 2. One of 
the six sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul through 
Merib-baal (Mephibosheth), 1 Ch 858 9". 3, The 
father or ancestor of the Zebadiah who was ruler 
(733) of the house of Judah in the reign of Jeho- 
shaphat, 2Ch19"%. 4 The son of Jehohanan, one 
of the ‘ captains of hundreds,’ who assisted Jehoiada 
in restoring Jehoash to the throne of Judah, 2 Ch 
291, 5. A priest of the family of Pashhur, who 
was forced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife, 
Ezr 10”. In 1 Es 9” Ismael. 

6. Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, the son of 
Elishama, a member of the royal house of David. 
See Jer 40-42, and the brief summary in 2 Καὶ 25°-*, 
After the fall of Jerusalem, Ishmael was a com- 
mander of one of the bodies of Jewish troops 
which maintained their independence in the country 
districts. Nebuchadnezzar had appointed Gedaliah 
(wh. see), the son of Ahikam the protector of 
Jeremiah (Jer 2053), as governor of the remnants of 
the Jewish state, with his residence αὖ Mizpah ; 
and one of his first cares was to attempt to restore 
confidence among the scattered inhabitants of the 
land, and to induce the remains of Zedekiah’s 
army to submit to the Babylonian conquerors. At 
first Gedalial’s efforts met with a certain success. 
The captains of the Jewish forces, and Ishmael 
among the number, came to Mizpah, and made 
their submission to the new governor. Gedaliah, 
promising to use his influence with the Babylonians 
on their behalf, exhorted them to settle quietly in 
the cities they had occupied, and to gather in the 
harvest, which was then standing neglected in the 
fields (Jer 407"). But the restoration of peace and 
good order in the desolated country of Judah was 
not in accordance with the wishes of Baalis, the 
king of Ammon, who doubtless saw an opportunity 
of extending his territory at the expense of his 
neighbours on the west. He found a willing tool 
in Ishmael, whom he commissioned to assassinate 
Gedaliah. Ishmael may have been actuated by a 
fanatical hatred against a fellow-countryman who 
had consented to acknowledge the Chaldsean 
supremacy, or by jealousy of the preference given 
to Gedahah over a member of the royal house. 
His designs, however, were not unknown; and 
Johanan the son of Kareah, and the other officers 
who had formerly acted with Ishmacl but now 
supported Gedaliah, warned the latter of his 
danger. Gedaliah, unfortunately, would not listen 
to their warnings; and when Jolianan, seeing how 
disastrous the death of Gedaliah would be for all 
the Jews, offered to kill Ishmael privately, the 
governor refused to consent to the proposal, and 
declared that the charges made against Ishmael 
were only calumnies (2b.!*-18), 

In the seventh month, that is, about three 
months after the fall of Jerus. and two months 
after the destruction of the city, Ishmael with ten 
confederates canie to Gedaliah at Mizpah.* Here 
they were hospitably entertained ; but during the 
meal rose up against their hosts, and murdered 
Gedaliah and all the Jewish and Chaldean goldiers 
in his retinue. Ishmael must after this have 
gained possession of the town, for he succeeded in 
preventing any news of what had taken place from 


* In 411 the words qben *27) should be omitted; so LXX. 


being published abroad. Two days later a party 
of eighty pilgrims from Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria passed by Mizpah, with offerings which 
they intended to present at the ruined temple in 
Jerusalem. Ou account of the destruction of the 
sanctuary they were attired as mourners, with 
beards shaven, and clothes rent, and gashes op 
their face and hands. With feigned grief * Ishmael 
went out to meet them, and invited them to visit 
Gedaliah at Mizpah. Once inside the city, they 
were put to death by Ishmael and his men. Ten 
of them, however, were able to ransom their lives 
by promising to deliver up the stores of wheat, 
barley, oil, and honey which they had hidden in 
the fields. The corpses of the seventy murdered 
men were thrown into a great pit or cistern, 
which had been made by Asa at the time of his 
war with Baasha (ef. 1 Ix 15'***), The people of 
Mizpah, together with the royal princesses, who 
had been left by Nebuchadnezzar in charge of 
Gedaliah, Ishmael now treated as his prisoners, 
and attempted to carry them off to the country of 
the Ammonites (Jer 41:1, But tidings of the 
events at Mizpah had reached Johanan ben- 
Kareah and his companions. They collected their 
troops and pursued after the fugitives, whom they 
overtook by the great pool of Gibeon, the scene of 
the fight between the men of Joab and of Abner 
(25 215-16. The captives, among whom were the 
prophet Jeremiah and his seribe Baruch (cf. Jer 409 
4218. 43°), gladly went over to the pursuing forces ; 
but Ishmael with eight of his men escaped to the 
Ammonites. The Jewish leaders, having failed to 
capture Ishmael, were now afraid of suilering the 
vengeance of the king of Babylon for the murder 
of his vassal Gedaliah. Accordingly they did not 
venture to return to Mizpah, but moved to the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, whence they sub- 
sequently fled to Egypt, in spite of the advice and 
warnings of Jeremiah (Jer 41143), A reference 
in Jer 52% to 745 persons wlio were carried captive 
to Babylon in the twenty-third year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 1.¢. four years after the fall of Jerus., is 
perhaps to be connected with fresh measures taken 
against the Jews in consequence of the outrage of 
Ishmael. The murder of Gedaliah was kept in 
memory by a fast instituted in the seventh month 
(Zec 7° 819), which is celebrated on the 3rd day of 
Tisri (Sept.—Oct.) H. A. WHITE. 


ISHMAIAH (iayov) 6 J” hears’).—The ‘ruler’ of 
the tribe of Zebulun, 1 Ch 9719, 


ISHMERAI (925, perh. for mn ‘ J” keeps’).—A 
Benjaiite chief, 1 Ch 88. See GENEALOGY. 


ISHPAH (πεν). -- The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8, See GENEALOGY, VIII. 11. 


ISHPAN (}5e:).—A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8533, 


ISHSECHEL, Ezr 8:8 RVm.—It is uncertain 
whether ὅρῳ wy is to be regarded as a proper name 
(cf. LAX ἀνὴρ σαχών A, ἀν. caxdx BG), or should be tr? 
‘a man of discretion,’ so Luc. (ἀνὴρ συνετός) and RV; 
AV ‘aman of understanding,’ cf. 1 Es 8 ἄνδρα(ς) 
ἐπιστήμονα(ς). Kor the word %2v=diseretion, intel- 
ligence, Cf, 1S 555, 1 Ch 22", Pr 13% 1059 Ps 111” 
ctc. The context leads us to expect the proper 
name of the representative of the sons of Mahli, 
and the order of the words is decidedly against 
the supposition that Sherebiah is meant, the con- 
junction having been inserted by mistake. With 
the name Ish-sechel we might compare Eshbaal, 
1 Ch 8%, Ishhod, ἐδ. 718, But such forms are rare, 


*In 416 LXX reads αὐτοὶ ἐπορεύοντο καὶ ἔκλαιον, ‘they wept ag 
they went,’ which Cornill adopts; but the change does not 


᾿ seem to be necessary. 
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and it is probable that there is some corruption in 
the text; the proper name may have fallen out 
before the complimentary designation, or may 
have been wrongly corrected into the present form 
Ish-sechel, Cf. Ryssel and Ryle, ad Joc. 
H. A. WHITE. 

ISHVYAH (ar ‘resembling (his father)’).— 

Second son of Asher, Gn 4617 P, 1 Ch 7°, 


ISHYV]I (wv: ‘resembling (his father)’).—4. Third 
son of Asher, Gn 4617, Nu 26" P, 1 Ch 730; patron. 
Ishvites, Nu 26%, 2. Second son of Saul by 
Abinoam, 18 14%. The orig. name may have been 
ywy=byrvy=nvawy (Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.). 


ISLAND, ISLE ('s, ox, νῆσος, νησίον) is the tr. of 
a Heb. word which has a much wider significance. 


Its root-meaning is supposed to be habitable land, - 


and in one passage (Is 42) it means undoubtedly 
dry land, as opposed to water: ‘I will make the 
rivers islands, and I will dry up the pools’ (RY). 
Accordingly, some translators (Cheyne uniformly in 
Psalms, and in Deutero.-Isaiah frequently) render 
it lands or countries, with the maritime connota- 
tion entirely left out. In by far the greater 
number of passages, however, it signifies coastland 
—land either washed or surrounded by the sea, 
whether belonging to continents or islands. The 
idea of distance is usually contained in the word, 
either implicitly (Ps 971, Is 111! 42") or expressly 
(Is 66%, Jer 31), although in Is 20° this isle 
plainly means ¢he coastland of Canaan. The isles 
that are in the sea (Ezk 268) are the coastlands, or 
island-like countries on the seaboard, which profited 
by the traffic of Tyre; and in one instance, judg- 
ing by the ivory and ebony which they had to 
exchange, many isles (Ezk 2715) may be East 
Afriea or India. Usually, however, they are the 
islands and maritime countries to the West. The 
isles of the sea on which Ahasuerus laid tribute 
(Est 101) are the Islands and Coastlands of the 
/“gean, in contrast to the inland countries of Asia, 
as aan tontly also are the isles (Dn 11) of which 
‘the king of the North’ (11), Antiochus the 
Great, should ‘take many.’ The isles of the sea are 
elsewhere the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
countries on the western seaboard, with which the 
people of Palestine traded in later times, as when 
Simon Maceabzeus (1 Mac 14° RV) ‘ took Joppa for 
a haven, and made it an entrance for the isles of the 
sea.’ The isles of Elishah—one of the sons of 
Javan (Gn 10*)—which furnish blue and purple to 
the people of Tyre (Ezk 27’), may point to Elis 
and the Peloponnesus generally which produced 
those dyes. The isles of the Gentiles (Gn 105, Zeph 
211) are the distant coastlands of the Western 
Mediterranean. The isles are sometimes used in 
Ps, in Is, and in Jer to designate the West, some- 
times the distant West, in contrast to the East. 
Tarshish and the zsles (Ps 72"), and Sheba and Seba, 
represent respectively the western and eastern 
boundaries of Messiah’s kingdom. The isles and 
the inhabitants thereof (Is 42"), and the isles of Kittim 
(Jer 210) are joined with Kedar to signify all lands 
from west to east. There are references to in- 
dividual islands bothin OT andin NT. The isles 
of Kittum (Jer 2”, Ezk 27°) are the coasts of Cyprus, 
but the name was used later for any Western mari- 
time people, as far even as Italy (Dn 11°, 1 Mae 11 
8°); the isle of Caphtor (Jer 47* margin; comp. Am 97, 
Dt 2”, Gn 10%) is held to be Crete, although some 
authorities identify it with the ecoastland of the 
Delta; ‘the men of Dedan’ (Ezk 9735) are in the 
LXX (Β Ῥοδίων, A ’Apadiwv) called Rhodians (initial 
R being read instead of D), where the reference 


would be to the islanders of Rhodes, who were | 


famous mariners; Tyre appears as an island 


(15 237), although the inhabitants of the isle may be | 


the dwellers on the neighbouring seacoast of 
Phenicia. Cyprus (Ac 4517 13%), Crete (Ac 27, Tit 
1), Cauda (Ae 2716, AV Clauda), Melita (Ac 283), 
Patmos (Rev 1°), are islands mentioned in the NT. 
One reference, the island of the innocent (Job 22°), 
which for long puzzled translators and comment- 
ators, has disappeared in RV, where the rendering 
is him that is not innocent, the mistranslation having 
arisen from confusing 2, the particle not (found in 
Ichabod, Jezebel), with 2, an island. The wild 
beasts of the island (Is 1372 244, Jer 139) have also 
disappeared and been replaced by wolves, AV 
having mistaken the derivation of the word. 

See, further, G. A. Smith’s HGHL, pp. 135, 136, 
and the same author’s Isaiah, vol. ii. pp. 109, 110. 

T. NICOL. 

ISMACHIAH (37-200: ‘ J” supports’).—A Levite in 

the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31, 


ISMAEL (‘Iopdnros), 
ISHMAEL. 


ISMAERUS (A Icpanpos, 15 Manpos, AV Omaerus), 
—1 Es 9%=AMRAM (Mapel), Ezr 10%, 


ISRAEL, HISTORY OF.— 


i, The Name of the People. 

ii. The National Characteristics of Israel. 
iii, The Land of Israel. 
iv. The Sources of the History. 

v. The History. 

1. The Origins. 

Israel under the Egyptians. 
. The Exodus and the Wilderness. 
The Conquest of Canaan. 


1 Es 922, -- Τὴ Ezr 10” 


The Transformation of Israel. 
The Undivided Kingdom. 
The Hundred Years’ War with Aram, 
. The Tyranny of Asshur. 
. The Fall and Exile of Judah. 
. The Exile and the Return. 
11. The Greek Period. 

The object of this article is to give an outline of the political 
history of Israel, leaving the religious history (as far as possible} 
to be dealt with in the article on the Theology of the OT, to 
appear in a later volume of this Dictionary. A further object 
has been to call attention to the most important reconstruc- 
tions of parts of the history, which have been offered by recent 
critics. 


i, THE NaAME.—(a) The people themselves called 
themselves in OT times Syste Yisrael * (so also they 
are called by Mesha, Moabite Stone, lines 5, 7), 
or osm: un Béné Yisrael. The latter form de- 
scribes the people as the descendants of an ancestor 
Israel (Jacob), Gn 43% 8.1 (J) ete. See JAcos. In 
an inseription of Shalmaneser Il. (c. 854 B.c.) the 
name Sir’lai occurs coupled with the mention of 
Ahab. For the form Y-si-ri7l read on the stele of 
Merenptah, see below, p. 509*. : 

(2) Foreigners, and Israelites speaking of them- 
selves to foreigners, used the term ὅν ‘/bhri, Gn 
394-17 (J), Ex 116 2° (E), 1S 45:9 13 144. The 
name is found in Tacitus (Hist. v. 2, ‘ Hebraeasque 
terras’; cf. Gn 40 ‘the land of the Hebrews’) 
and in Jos. in referring to the language (Az. I. 
i. 1, 2, Bekker) and to the people (Ané. VI. v. 3, 
vil. iv. 1, Bekker). No satisfactory explanation 
of ‘[éhri can be given. It may be connected with 
the Eber of Gn 1031. 35... it will then be the desig- 
nation of several other peoples besides Israel. 
Again, it may be the adjective corresponding to 
the substantive 72y ‘Ebher ‘other side,’ ‘ beyond’ ; 
Is 7% ‘beyond the river,’ 9! [$8 Heb.] ‘ beyond 
Jordan,’ Jer 25" ‘beyond the sea.’ It would seem 
from these examples that ‘Jéhri (Hebrew) desig- 
nated the Israelites as not autochthonous, but as 
intruders in Canaan from some land ‘beyond’; 
cf. Gn 14% where Abram the Hebrew (the new 
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* The name Jsrael appears to mean ‘God persists or perse- 
veres’ (see Jacoz, p. 5308) rather than ‘God strives’ In the 
sense of contends (‘es streitet Gott,’ Nestle, Higennamen, 60), 
or ‘ El’s warrior’ (Ges., Ewald, Kautzsch). 
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eomer, τῷ περάτῃ, LXX) is distinguished from 
Mamre the Amorite (the old inhabitant). See 
HEBREW. 

(c) "Iovdatos or ‘Judeeus’ (‘Jew’) was the term 
used by classical writers, and in part by Jos. 
(e.g. Ant. VII. iv. 1, ‘David ὁ τῶν Ιουδαίων βασι- 
Ae’s’) in referring even to ancient times. This 
use is due, of course, to the great part played by 
the tribe of Judah and the city of Jerusalem in 
the post-exilic history of the people. See JEw. 

ii. THE NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ISRAEL. 
—The character of the ancient Israelites as a 
nation may be gathered partly from their history, 
partly from a study of the facts of their history 
in the light of the characteristics of the modern 
Bedawin. The Israelites entered Canaan as 
nomads, and displayed, at least in the earlier 
period, most of the virtues and vices of tent- 
dwellers. They seem to have been content with 
the simple conditions of life under which the 
Bedawin live; and to have been but little attracted 
by the civilization (as distinguished from the flesh- 
pots) of Egypt, or by the culture (as distinguished 
from the idolatry) of Canaan. Their ideal was 
that of the shepherd (Gn 46°**4 J), which does 
not in practice exclude such simple agriculture 
as the care of a few date palms (as among the 
modern Arabs), or the raising of a few scattered 
crops of cereals (as among the Zulus before 1878). 
The Israelites, as revealed in their earliest litera- 
ture, appear as brave, adventurous, crafty, treach- 
erous, and vengeful in war and enmity (the careers 
of Gideon, David, and Joab illustrate these char- 
acteristics); pure in point of sexual morality 
within the limits of the polygamy allowed to 
all Eastern peoples (cf. Gn 39°, 28 191-14. ef. also 
the laws Ex 20", and note especially the wide 
scope of the language used, 217!); strong in 
loyalty to the clan and correspondingly weak in 
national cohesion (see Judges and 1 and 2 Samuel, 
passim). The mercantile aptitude shown by Israel 
so much in modern times is alluded to even by 
Hosea (127: 85:8, 9 Heb.) and Amos (8* 5), with further 
allusion to cheating and fraud. Possibly Israel 
first learned successful trading from the Canaan- 
ites (cf. Hos 127 It Vm), but it is more probable 
that they had already practised it in their nomad 
period, for the nomads too were merchants, Gn 
37” ‘TIshmaelites’ J, and 38 *Midianites’ E, Ezk 
27. 

In matters of thought the Israelites were not 
speculative, nor systematic. They realized, in a 
way the Greeks never realized, that some things 
were too high for them. God’s government of 
the world (assumed as existing by all but perhaps 
the latest thinkers) offered the chief problems of 
their philosophy. ‘Why do the wicked prosper?’ 
was perhaps the chief question of the Hebrew 
‘philosophers.’ Hebrew thought was occupied 
with the practical problems of religion. 

And here it must be said that the Israelite 
(unlike the nomad) was profoundly religious. The 
modern Bedawy, as deseribed, ¢.g., by Doughty 
(Arabia Deserta, passim), has little sense of the 
moral claims of religion, though the name of 
Allah is constantly on his lips.) The Hebrews, 
on the contrary, endured (sometimes well, some- 
times, indeed, ill) the yoke of a faith which made 
strict demands upon them for a morality higher 
than that of their neighbours (cf. Nowack, J/ed. 
Archidologie, i. 101, 103). 

ili, THE LAND OF IsRAEL.—Although Israel was 
to be ‘a peculiar treasure,’ nip ségullah, Ex 19° E, 
‘a special people’ (πρὸ oy ‘am ségulldh, RV ‘a 
peculiar people’) Dt 7°, the nation as a whole could 
not be isolated from other nations. Its home, 
Palestine, held an important place among the 
lands of the ancient Eastern world. The route 


connecting Northern Syria and (through Northern 
Syria) the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris 
with Egypt ran along the coast of Palestine; and 
though this road passed for the most part through 
Philistine territory, its traffic must have had a 
great material and moral influence on Israel, 
whose borders lay so near it. East of Jordan ran 
the great road which connected Damascus with 
the head of the gulf of Akabah, and with the West 
Coast of Arabia. This road, again (if it corre- 
sponded at all with the modern Derd el-Hajj, 1.6. 
the Pilgrim Road to Mecca), lay for the most part 
outside Israelite territory, but its nearness to 
Gilead for some 60 miles of its length must have 
exercised an important influence on the two and a 
half tribes east of Jordan. Towards the North 
the fertile plain of Esdraelon, now crossed by a 
railway, was traversed by a road which connected 
Damascus with the cities of the coast, ultimately 
with Tyre itself and with the Western lands 
beyond the Mediterranean. 

With a land thus placed, Israel could not remain 
untouched by the movements of the great powers 
of Western λεία. If the Arameeans of Damascus 
wished to develop their trade on the Tyrian 
coast, or to find a new outlet for merchandise on 
the Red Sea, they were bound to make treaties— 
or war—with Israel. If the Empire of the 
Euphrates Valley (Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian 
in succession) wished to crown its conquests with 
the possession of the Nile, the passage of its 
armies must mean for Israel terror and spoiling, 
even if a formal submission and a seasonable pay- 
ment of tribute should avert for a time worse 
mischief. Lastly, when Egypt desired to keep 
war off her own frontiers, it was Palestine which 
had to supply a confederacy of ‘ buffer states’ to 
bear the reproach of Pharaoh’s faithlessness and 
the main burden of his defeat. 

On the other hand, two facts must be borne in 
mind which qualify the foregoing account of 
Israel’s position among the nations. (1) Israel was 
cut off from the sea. It was Pheenicia which 
represented Palestine to the West. The name of 
Baal, not that of Jehovah, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean in early times. The civilization and re- 
ligious thought which influenced the coast-lands 
of the West came from the Zidonians (cf. G. A. 
Smith, HGHL pp. 26-28). (2) Though Israel as 
a whole was brought into close contact with the 
powers of Western Asia, yet the position of the 
Southern kingdom was comparatively isolated. It 
was the Northern kingdom which sustained the 
perpetual conflict with the Aramzans, which main- 
tained a. close intercourse with Tyre, which finally 
felt first the weight of the arm of Assyria, and fell 
first before its armies. Judah was comparatively 
sheltered from the world until Samaria fell before 
Sargon (B.C. 722). 

Indeed, the territory which fell at the disruption 
to the Southern kingdom was fitted not only by its 
eeosraphical position, but also by its physical 
features, to be a nursery of free men. The Land 
east of Jordan, the Plain of Esdraelon, and the 
Maritime Plain, were open to the march of conquer- 
ing armies, but the Hills of Benjamin and the Hill 
Country of Judah together formed a Montenegro 
which a resolute peasantry might defend against 
the forees of an empire. The ruggedness of the 
approaches to this district can hardly be exagger- 
ated; the sight of its ravines recalls at once the 
exploits of Jonathan (1S 14), David (23), and 


| Judas Maceabzeus (1 Mae 3% 4"9-*4), and lends pro- 


bability to the accounts of the victories of Asa 
(2 Ch 14%) and of Jehoshaphat (20°%), One 
circumstance only made against the isolation of 
Judah, viz. the mixed origin of the tribe of Judah 


| itself, which seems to have contained a larga 
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Edoniite element, the Calebites. 
vol. i. p. 340). 

The bearing of the physical configuration of 
Palestine as a whole on the history of Israel 1185 
been pointed out with great force by G. A. Smith 
(HGHLT, ch. ii.). ‘ Palestine,’ he writes, ‘is almost 
as much divided into petty provinces as Greece, 
and far more than those of Greece are her divisions 
intensitied by those of soil and climate.’ She has 
been, and always will be, a land where fragments 
of many races live side by side. Israel at the 
conquest found ‘seven nations’ (Dt 71 [“ four,’ 
Jg 3°]) occupying Canaan, and was content (after 
some slaughter) to settle down among them (Jg 
3%-5), These nations represented racial and not 
merely political divisions ; see the illustrations in 
Sayee, ftaces of the OT, or in Nowack, Archéiologie, 
i. pp. 122, 126, 365. The influence of foreigners in 
Israel is apparent at several periods ; above all, the 
incorporation of a mass of the old inhabitants into 
Israel during the time of the Judges (see JUDGES, 
PERIOD OF THE) had far-reaching results. The 
nation always had the foreigner in its midst. We 
hear of a ‘mixed multitude’ (37 2 ‘érebh rabh,— 
read perliaps 321 ‘drabhrobh, ‘a mixed people’ 
without reference to numbers,—Ex 12% FE; yorcy 
‘isaphsuph, Nu 114J or E)in the wilderness with 
Israel, of foreign wives (Jg 3°, 1 K 11, Ezr 9! 2, 

tu 14), enards (28 1518, 2K 114 RV ; see GUARD), 

officers and mighty men (18 217, 28 2396, Ts 9315f.), 
task-workers (1 Ik 9595), artificers (1 K 7158), Recha- 
bites (Jer 3535.) and Gibeonites (2S 21!™, cf. Jos 9389). 
The presence of the stranger (gér) was recognized 
by law (Ex 20 10 23°), and his conversion to Israel’s 
faith was contemplated (1 K 8", Is 569%). In fact, 
in ἃ land like Canaan, broken up into small 
districts, each of which was tlie Lome of a tribe, 
Israel could not be kept from intermixture with 
forcigners. See, further, FOREIGNER, GER. 

In judging of the climate and fertility of the 
land, the true nieaning of tlie phrase ‘a land flowing 
with milk and honey’ (Nu 1857 JE) niust be re- 
membered, Itis the nomad’s praise of a pastoral 
country, and if we add to this description the 
additional advantages mentioned in Dt 6" (‘ vine- 
yards and olive trees’), we shall arrive at a just 
appreciation of tle nature of that part of Palestine 
which was permanently held by Israel. It was not 
(with one important exception) agricultural terri- 
tory. Its rocky slopes were suited for vines and 
olives, its hills and uplands for pasture, but only 
the plain of Esdraelon deserves the description of 
‘a land of wheat and barley’ (Dt 88). The Mari- 
time Plain testifies even now, under the hands of 
the German colonists, to its former fertility, but 
the plain was in the hands of the Philistines. 
Under these circumstances the Israelites never had 
a stock of corn, and famine is a frequent feature 
in their history (28 211, 1 Καὶ 1718. 2 Ik 4388. 81, Hag 
168. Nel 5°). We must remember, therefore, 
another description of Palestine as ‘a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof,’ Nu 13% P (so 
LOTS p. 62, in spite of a niisprint). The phrase 
(cf, Ezk 712) describes a land subject not only to 
famine, but also to pestilence. The latter also 
played a part in the history of Israel (1 8 5° 6%, 
28 24,2 K 19% 207). The epigram quoted by 
Abu’l-Fida on Syria as a whole applies to Palestine, 
at least in part— 

‘Its atmosphere is—pestilence, 

Its dwellings are—straitness, 

Its soil is—stone, 

Its epidemics are—everlastingness.’ 

iv. SOURCES OF THE HISTORY.—(a) For the 
earliest period :—the narratives of J and E in the 
Hexateuch. (Unsupported statements in P are 
generally doubtful). 

(ὁ) For the period of the Judges:—Jg 25-18”, 


(See CALEB, 
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apart from the editorial framework in which it is 
set. 

(c) The undivided kingdom :—1 5. 9-25 20%. A 
large part of 2 S consists of a court history of 
David of great historical value. 25 211-24” is an 
appendix of less value. 1K 1)-11* (apart from 
additions by the Deuteronomic editor). 

(ὦ) The divided kingdom, (a) 1 K 18-2 K 17 (mainly 
concerned with the Northern kingdom); the 
parallel passages of Chronicles add little to our 
information, but much illustrative matter can be 
obtained from Amos and Hosea. (8) 2 Ch 11-28 
(mainly concerned with the Southern kingdom, 
and mostly treated as a romance by modern critics). 
(y) 2 K 18-25 (the fall of Judah); this part of the 
history receives much illustration from Isaiah (first 
half), Micah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Monuments 
(Moabite, Egyptian, and especially Assyrian and 
Babylonian) give some additional light, but the 
statements of classical writers, e.g. Herodotus, 
are confused for the most part and untrust- — 
worthy. 

(¢) The Persian Period. Ezraand Nehemiah are 
valuable in that they contain the memoirs of those 
two great men, but the books as a whole are ill 
compiled and incomplete, and it is difficult to ex- 
tract a coherent story from them. Haggai and 
Zechariah (1-8) furnish valuable information. 

(7) The Greek Period. Josephus (An¢é, ΧΙ, viii.- 
XIII. vil.) gives some information, but his romantic 
stories are doubtful. For the age of the Macca. 
bees we have a generally trustworthy guide in 
1 Mac, and some hints may be gathered from 
2Mac. The Book of Daniel (written 6. 167 B.C. ἢ 
is generally appealed to in illustration of this age. 

v. THE HISTORY. 

1. The Origins of Israel.—The relationships of 
the Israelite people according to the earliest source 
a dg in Genesis are shown in the following 
table :— 


Terah. 
| | 
Haran. Abraham. Wahor. 
| 
Lot. Isaac. Ishmael. Kemuel, 
| | 
| | | | 
Moasp AMMON Epom ISRAEL SINAITIC NOMADS ARAM 
(Gn 1930-38 J). (Gn 2530 J). (Gn 2518J), (Gn 2221 J). 


That Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Israel formed 
together a group of tribes of kindred origin, is 
generally acknowledged and need not be doubted. 
It has, however, been questioned whether Israel 
was really related to Aram (the Arameans or 
‘Syrians’), and Wellhausen has suggested that 
Israel’s claim to such relationship was founded not 
on fact, but on an ambitious desire to be reckoned 
to belong to ‘the mighty Arameans’ (106 3 
p- 8) Yet against this we may set the fact 
asserted by Kittel (Geschichte, i. 155), that it is 
an unchanging trait of Israelite tradition that the 
origins of the Hebrew people lay beyond the Eu- 
phrates, i.e. in Aram-nalaraim, ‘Aram of the two 
rivers,’ the country between the Euphrates and the 
Habor. To the passages in Genesis we may add 
two interesting references outside it. In Dt26°(D) 
the Israelite is told to call his ancestor ‘a wander- 
ing (or ‘lost’) Aramman’ (ef. RVm), and in Hos 124 
(1918. Heb.)—an interpolation acc. to Nowack (in 
loco), but even so, probably independent of the 

resent form of Genesis — we have mention of 

acob’s flight into ‘the field of Aram’ (RV), an 
event which surely implies some previous connexion 
with the people of Aram. 

On the other hand, the nearness of kinship 
between Israel and the population of the Sinai 
peninsula is pronounced by Wellhausen ‘ very 
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probable,’ and he points out that ‘ the real home 
of the Patriarchs lay between Edom and Egypt,” 
where the South of Palestine merges itself in the 
Desert’ (Geschichte, p. 9). On the whole, however, 
it seems best to accept both relationships of Israel, 
for the two are equally well attested in the earliest 
records. Israel was no more homogeneous than 
any other tribe which migrates and conquers. 
Abraham’s grand-nephew Laban was of Haran 
(Gn 27% 294, both J), and Isaac’s wife came from 
Aram-naharaim (so RVm Gn 24” J), whence Abra- 
ham himself also derived his origin (v.4J). (See 
art. ABRAHAM, vol.i. Ὁ. 15+). On the other hand, the 
genealogical table given above shows a relationship 
between Israel and the nomads of Sinai, and the 
Calebite origin of a large part of the tribe of Judah 
has already been alluded to. The general presenta- 
tion in the earliest sources of the history of the 
patriarchs, viz. that Israel was a tribe from the 
north drawn southward, falling under the spell of 
Egyptian influence, and leaving behind it in the 
Sinaitie peninsula nomads akin to it in blood, has 
the strongest claims to be received as true. The 
historical character of the lives of the patriarchs 
themselves is discussed elsewhere; see especially 
ABRAHAM, vol. i. p. 15, and JACOB, below, p. 533 ff. 

2. Israel under the Egyptians. ~— It has been 
denied that Israel was ever ‘in Egypt’; it is 
therefore necessary to ascertain exactly what is 
asserted in the biblical accounts. The people dwelt 
in Goshen apart from the Egyptians (Gn 4655- 479 
J), as indeed the narrative of the plagues presup- 
poses (cf. Ex 8% 9%, both J). Such passages as ix 
3 11% (both ἘΠ do not essentially disagree with 
thisrepresentation: Goshen (2f Pithom and Rameses, 
Ex 1" J, were in Goshen, and 7/ the first of these 
eities has been correctly identified by Naville with 
ancient remains near the Sweet ater Canal) 
bordered on Egypt proper, so that the Israelites 
would have Egyptian ‘neighbours’ north and west 
of them. Now the fact that we find no certain 
mention of the Hebrews (Israelites) on the Egyptian 
monuments (at present known) belonging (presum- 
ably) to the period of the Oppression and of the 
Exodus, does not discredit this story of Israel’s 
sojourn and servitude in Goshen, Israel was not 
the only people which was impressed to work on 
Pharaoh’s buildings; thestory of Israel might very 
well be lost to the Egyptians amid a dozen similar 
memories. Asa matter of fact, however, one name 
does meet us in the Egyptian records which recalls 
the name of the Chosen People. Certain foreigners 
called ‘priv (Ὁ “Aperw) were employed on task-work 
under Iiamses 11., and as late as the time of 
Ramses Iv. This name has been compared with 
‘lbhrit (‘Hebrew’). The fact that the Exodus is 
always supposed to have taken place before the 
reign of the latter monarch is of small account. 
The name may have been passed on from the sons 
of Israel to their successors in the task-work. (See, 
however, art. EGypt, vol. 1. p. 665). Ifthe Habiri, 
so often mentioned on the Tcl el-Amarna tablets 
as the foes of Egypt in Syria, be the Hebrews, then 
the Exodus must have taken place as early as the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the same 
conclusion must. be drawn if the Y-si-r-’2 of the 
recently discovered stele of Merenptah (Meneptal1) 
be Israel, for Y-si-r-- appears as a Syrian people 
upon whom the chastisement of Pharaoh has fallen 
(ef. G. Steindorff, ZATIV xvi. 330 ἢ). Of the true 
date of the Exodus we still know nothing for cer- 
tain (see CHRONOLOGY OF OLD TEST., vol. 1. pp. 398, 


399 ; and articles by Sayce, Hommel, etc., in Lapos. | 


Times, vols. vili. and 1x.). 

3. The Exodus and the Wilderness.—The Exodus 
was the natural revolt of a pastoral people against 
compulsory brick-making and building, against a 

* Cf. Gn 1318 J (Abraham), 2623 J (Isaac), 3714 J (Jacob). 


system which involved a reckless expenditure of 
the lives of the workmen; cf. Erman, Anc. Egypt, 
Ρ. 475ff. In the earlier sources (JE) the Israelite 
leader is Moses, in the later (P) his leadership is 
somewhat obscured by the fact that Aaron is con- 
stantly co-ordinated with him. The plagues, 
eight in number in JE (the lice o33 kinnim or 03D 
kinndm, Ex 8 [812 Heb.], and the boils ; ay shéhin, 
9°, being due to P), are the means of forcing 
Pharaoh’s consent. It is noteworthy that Foreign 
War is not reckoned among the plagues. The 
theory, therefore, that the Libyan invasion in the 
reign of Merenptah facilitated the Exodus, receives 
no support from the biblical accounts. 

With the passage of the ‘ Red Sea’ (see ExoDus 
AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, vol. 1. Ρ. 802) we arrive 
at contemporary history. In Ex 15!>-3(Moses’ Song) 
‘we seem,’ ace. to Dillm. and Driver (LOT ® 30), ‘ to 
hear Moses himself speaking’ ; and the latter, while 
pointing out certain redactional additions, writes, 
‘Probably the greater part of the song is Mosaic.’ 
The Passage of the Sea must retain its place 
among the best attested facts of history; no 
argument drawn from the silence of later docu- 
ments can weigh against this contemporary 
attestation. Moreover, as Kittel well points out 
(Geschichie, i. 206), this event lends support on the 
one side to the story of a sojourn in Egypt, on the 
other to the story of Wilderness wandering. 

Early accounts (Nu 14° JE, ef. Am 5°) reckon 
the period of the Wandering at forty years. Of 
the events which marked it very little is known. 
One thing, however, is clear. Israel was not 
ready at the Exodus for the immediate conquest 
of Canaan (Ex 13!’ E, Nu 14% 4% JH, Dt 17”). 

The Mosaic Religion.—During these forty years 
some organization based on religion, and mainly 
of a religious character, was given to Israel (Ex 
185! 19%-O414 H and J). A ‘covenant’ was made 
between J” and the people, and the foundation 
stone of Israel’s nationality was thereby laid (Ex 
340-27 ἘΣ or J). Israel professed Jsla@m (resignation 
to God) and prepared for a Jihad (a war of con- 
quest undertaken in the name of God). Moses 
was a pre-Christian Mohammed with a more 
fruitful revelation in his hand. 

So far all is clear, what, however, were the 
exact contents of the revelation given by Moses? 
The two passages of Exodus referred to above 
(199-2414 and 34!-*?) contain very ancient (probably 
Mosaic) material, but the relation between the 
two passages is uncertain (cf. Driver, 1.01 pp. 
39, 40), and the limits of what is ancient are 
subject to much dispute. Crities are not even 
acreed as to the identity of the Ten ‘Command- 
ments’ (a 727 débhdrim, ‘ words’) which seem to 
be the foundation of the written Law, and Well- 
hausen has discovered in Ex 34 ‘Ten Words’ of 
mainly ceremonial contents to dispute the title of 
‘The Ten Words’ with Ex 2071", 

Two ‘ Words,’ however, are found in both the 
rival Decalogues: (1) Jehovah alone is Israel’s 
God; (2) molten images may not be made. It 
seems most reasonable to say that the principles 
of the Mosaic religion were Monotheism (a per- 
sonal relation of one God to Israel), and a 
Repudiation of image-worship as likely to en- 
tangle the people in polytheism like that of Egypt. 
(See, further, Kittel, Geschichte, i. 246 {f.). 

4, The Conquest of Canaan.—That Israel ob- 
tained a firm footing east of Jordan before enter- 
ing Western Palestine is generally acknowledged. 
The war against Sihon, however (Nu 217 JE, 
according to some Εἰ, ef. Dt 2°), has been ques- 
tioned, and the ancient song (Nu 21°7*°) has been 
referred to a war of Jsraei against Moab in the 
9th cent. It is more natural, however, to find in 


| the song early testimony to a victorious war of 


~~ 
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the Amorite against the Moabite, followed by a 
war of retribution waged by Israel, Moab’s kins- 
man, against the victor. Such a war as the latter 
could have taken place only in very early times 
such as those of Moses. (See G. A. Smith, HGAL, 
Appendix III.). The war against Og, the king of 
Bashan (Nu 214, Dt 33-4), is not equally well 
attested. See also JAIR, HAVVOTH-J AIR. 

Of the conquest of Western Palestine we possess 
two early accounts. The first of these is con- 
tained in Jos 2'-119; it is the narrative of JE 
(J and E cannot be accurately separated) broken 
and expanded by additions from a Deuteronomic 
Redactor (D*) and from P. This narrative of JE 
contains all the well-known features, such as the 
reception of the spies by Rahab, the drying up of 
the waters of Jordan, εἶν capture of Jericho, the 
trespass of Achan, the two attacks on Ai, the 
treaty with the Gibeonites, and the battles of 
Beth-horon and of the waters of Merom. Joshua 
appears as the successor of Moses and as the 
leader of the whole people. The conquest is re- 
presented as the work of united Israel, and its 
course, save for the repulse at Ai, is uniformly 
successful, On the other hand, generalizing 
passages, 6.0. 10° (‘all these kings and their 
land did Joshua take at one time,’ v.4?) and 
1149-23 (‘So Joshua took the whole land.... And 
the land rested from war,’ v.*%) are assigned to 193, 

The second early account of the conquest of 
Western Palestine is found in scattered notices in 
the later chapters of Joshua and in ch. 1 of Judges. 
These notices show a similarity of style, and it is 
possible to make a tentative reconstruction of the 
narrative from which they have been taken (see 
Driver, LOT® pp. 162, 163). This reconstructed 
document gives us three glimpses of the conquest, 
according to which the tribes fight in groups, and 
not as a united Israel under one leader (Joshua), 
(1) We first see Judah and Simeon together with 
nomad tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula, such as the 
Kenites (Jg¢ 116), Calebites (Jos 15%), and Keniz- 
zites (Jos 1517), conquering the hill-country of 
Judah, the ‘south’ of Arad (Jg 116 MT, ‘ Descent of 
Arad’ LXX; cf. G. A. Smith, HGHAL pp. 277, 278), 
Hebron, and Debir (Kiriath-sepher). (2) We next 
see the house of Joseph establishing itself on the 
central ridge at Bethel (Jg 1”), but failing to drive 
out the inhabitants of Gezer (v.®), and complaining 
to Joshua that progress northward was stayed by 
the chariots of iron which the Canaanites had in 
the Valley of Jezreel (Jos 17), Joshua advises 
thei to make room for themselves by clearing the 
jungle on the central ridge. (3) The third glimpse 
which the reconstructed document gives is of the 
limitations set to the conquests of the three 
northern tribes, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali, 
and of the tribe of Dan, by the stiff resistance of 
the Canaanite and Amorite (Jg 1-4), Dan seeks 
by conquest a new home in the north at Leshem= 
Laish (Jos 19%; ef. Jg 18*7®), 

In comparing these two accounts we must re- 
member that the second is put together from 
fragments, and is quite incomplete. It is defec- 
tive as regards Joseph and all the northern tribes, 
nor does it male clear to us the position of Joshua 
(Jos 174) ; does it treat him (as some think) as 
simply the leader of the House of Joseph? There 
15. little in it, however, which clearly contradicts 
the account of JE in Jos 321-119, and by piecing 
together the two accounts we can construct a 
narrative of the conquest of Western Palestine 
which has strong claims to be accepted. 

Israel, bereaved of Moses (as Islam of Mo- 
hammed) at the beginning of a career of conquest, 
accepted Joshua as Moses’ Khalifa (successor), and 
persevered on the path of conquest (JE). The 
Jordan was crossed (JE). 


Jericho, ‘the city of | 


palm trees,’ was won (JE and Ἐ' ἢ. Gibeon in a 
panic made terms with Israel (JE). Israel, united 
under Joshua, won a great victory over a southern 
confederacy at Beth-horon (JE). Elated by these 
repeated successes, Judah (perhaps a small tribe at 
this time) broke loose from the main body, and 
turned southward to join the Calebites in a division 
of the southern end of the central ridge (cf. F). 
Joshua, at the head of the strong tribe of Joseph, 
and followed by the tribes which afterwards settled 
in the north, burst in the full tide of victory across 
the plain of Esdraelon and defeated a northern 
confederacy at the Waters of Merom (JE). The 
Canaanites, however, after bending before the 
storm, recovered courage, and by their chariots 
and fortified cities retained control of the plain of 
Esdraelon and compelled the Israelites to keep to 
the hills (F; cf. Jg 4. 5). (On the historical 
probabilities considered in the light of geography, 
see HGHL, Appendix II.). 

8, The Transformation of Israel. —This took 
place under the Judges (see JUDGES, PERIOD OF 
THE). Itis clear from the earliest records of the 
conquest that the Canaanites were not exter- 
minated, as the later record (D*) seems sometimes 
to assert (Jos 10% 111. The conquerors settled 
down in the midst of the half-conquered majority, 
and the question arose which stock, which civiliza- 
tion, which religion, Canaanite or Israelite, would 
survive? The result was a compromise: a mixed 
stock arose, over which it was possible to set up 
one kingdom, the kingdom of Saul and David. 
The Canaanite-Israelite was not a nomad, but an 
agriculturalist, a city-dweller, a merchant, with a 
wide outlook on the world, such as became tlic 
member of an empire which touched the highway 
of the world of Western Asia, the Euphrates. In 
religion also the Canaanite-Israeclite was a new 

roduction. He held his monotheism somewhat 
oosely, and was ready to worship at Canaanite 
shrines. Lastly, the new nation was much more 
numerous than the old invading tribes. David’s 
armies, composed of these Canaanite-Israelites, 
were not inconsiderable; they enabled him to 
found an empire. The fusion of races which made 
a nation capable of winning victories like those of 
David took place in the period of the Judges. 

6. The Undivided Kingdom.—We have an express 
statement (Gn 3051, apparently from an early docu- 
ment) that Edom was governed by kings before 
any king reigned over Israel. It is probable that 
the same is true of Ammon (cf. 18 11!%; Jg 1113: 
however, seems to be late) and of Amalek (18 
158*-, though the passage is not early). The first 
movement towards the establishment of a kingdom 
over Israel came from the half-Canaanite A bime- 
lech (Jg 918.), and affected only the central tribes. 
In fact it was only hard experience which made 
the Israelites (still children of the desert in nature) 
willing to submit to the restraint of an organized 
kingdom. No doubt the Canaanite leaven in the 
population hastened this submission. 

Of the occasion of the establishment of the 
kingdom we have two accounts in 1 Samucl 
(Driver, LO7® p. 175 ff.). According to the earlier 
account (18 91-1016. 1]!1- 15), J” chooses a king 
(Saul) who is to save His people from the Philis- 
tines, and commands Samuel to anoint him (915). 
The language used reminds us of Ex 3’ (God 
charges Moses to lead Israel out of Egypt). 
Samuel promises Saul ‘all that is desirable’ in 
Israel (9 RV), and encourages him to act as king, 
as occasion Offers, in the assurance of divine sup- 

| port (107). he occasion for action comes in the 
invasion of Nahash the Ammonite, and on Saul’s 
success the people make him king with rejoicings. 

According to the later account (18 8. 10%-*? 12) 

* F = Fragmentary reconstructed accounts. 
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the Israelites, disgusted with the corrupt admini- 
stration of justice by Samuel’s sons, ask Samuel to 
make them ‘a king to judge [them] like all the 
nations’ (8°). Samuel (as divinely instructed) 
treats this demand as a rejection of J” as king, 
and, while granting the request, tells the people 
that they will have reason to repent of it, for their 
king will take from them all that is desirable in 
his eyes (8:1, Samuel describes Saul to the 
people after his election (12) as ‘the king whom 
ye have chosen,’ and tells them (v.!") that their 
wickedness was great in asking foraking. (There 
may be a trace of a third account in 12”, where, 
somewhat inconsistently with 8'°, the invasion of 
the Ammonites is given as the immediate occasion 
of the demand for a king). 

The first and earliest account accords best with 
the known facts. Saul established his throne in 
the midst of a great Philistine Oppression (18 
13° 19), when the Phil. had a garrison (?1'x3) in the 
heart of Benjamite territory (46. 1415), and some 
of the ‘Hebrews’ were serving by constraint in 
the Philistine ranks (76. v.21). Saul’s reign (the 
duration of which is quite uncertain) was an almost 
continuous struggle against his western neighbours 
(LS 13% 145 17! 18% 281, 27 281 311); he taught Israel 
to face the Philistines. 

The Rise of Dayid.—Saui was the fighting chief 
of an infant nation, David the founder and organ- 
izer of a powerful state. Saul was the Lascaris,* 
but David the Vataces of Israel. The government 
gained vastly in intellectual power by the acces- 
sion of David. Saul perhaps could not write (1 § 
11’); David wrote the first letter mentioned in the 
Bible (25 114 !), was ‘prudent in speech’ (1 8 16! 
RV), a poet of considerable power (28 1118.) if not 
also a Psalmist (2 8 22!*, a passage belonging to 
the Appendix to 2 Samuel), and a man who re- 
flected (23-7), The whole history of the suppres- 
sion of Absalom’s rebellion stamps David as a man 
of the highest mental power. The king who could 
command and apply in the moment of his greatest 
need the wrathiul family faithfulness of Joab and 
Abishai, the salt-truth of Ittai the Philistine, the 
friendliness of the priests Zadok and Abiathar, the 
allegiance of the aged counsellor Hushai, and the 
helpfulness of Shobi the Ammonite and Barzillai 
the Gileadite (28 17°"), must have been a man of 
intellectual power far above the ordinary. 

David’s reign was marked by three events—(a) 
the choice of Jerusalem as capital ; (5) the rise of 
the tribe of Judah; and (c) the foundation of an 
Israelite empire. 

(a) Jerusalem before David’s day probably con- 
sisted of a half-Israelite town grouped round the 
Jebusite citadel, which stood on a hill S.E. of 
the present Haram hill, but probably separated 
from it by a depression now filled up. Such a 
town was unsuitable for the Israelite capital so 
long as it was dominated by the Jebusite fort. 
David’s capture of this fort gave him a site from 
which he could build towards the North and West, 
taking in other hills; he thus formed a capital of 
a size and of great natural strength. 

(6) The rise of the tribe of Judah under David is 
a remarkable fact. In Judges this tribe plays 
hardly any part save at the Conquest (ch. 1), in 
which it is almost overshadowed by Calebites, 
Kenizzites, and Kenites. It is not mentioned in 
the present text of the Song of Deborah (Je 5). 
The earlier leaders of Israel, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
Samuel, and Saul, all belonged to other tribes, and 
no judge wasa Judean. Under these circumstances 


* Cf. Gibbon, Deeline and Fall, ch. \xii. beginning : ‘In his 
first efforts the fugitive Lascaris commanded only 3 cities and 


2000 soldiers ; his reign was the season of generous and active 
despair: in every military operation he staked his life and | 


crown ; and his enemies. , 


| - were surprised by his celerity and 
subdued by his boldness.’ 


| skill. 


it has been supposed (Stade, GVJ i. 132) that 
Judah entered Canaan from the south before the 
rest of the tribes entered from the east, and that 
in ancient times Judah stood in no union with the 
rest of Israel. Be this as it may, from the time of 
David Judah played a great part in Israel’s history. 

(c) It may be surprising that so small a people 
as Israel was able to found an empire which 
stretched from the borders of Egypt to the 
Euphrates. In the south Egypt claimed a hege- 
mony over Syria; in the north the Hittites (1 Καὶ 
1055, 2K 76) and the Arameans (Syrians) were 
strong, and, lastly, in the east lay the great 
Assyrian power. But after the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser 1. (6. 1120-1100 B.c.) Assyria was in a state 
of temporary decline until about the end of the 
10th cent. B.c. (McCurdy, HPJATi. ὃ 181); and the 
Hittites had ceased to exercise an imperial sway 
(26. § 179); lastly, from ὁ. 1240 to 930 B.c., under 
the 20th and 2Ist dynasties, Eeypt was weak and 
divided (see art. EaGypt, vol. i. 6626). Thus room 
is left for an Israelite empire, c. 1017-937 B.c., the 
period assigned to the reigns of David and Solomon 
(see CHRONOLOGY OF OLD TEST, vol. i. p. 401). 

The empire of David and Solomon was greater 
in appearance than in reality, and it was, more- 
over, unstable. Garrisons (or ‘governors’ n'2'y}) 
were placed in Damascus and in Edom (28 88. !4), but 
other provinces simply paid a tribute (cf. ἐδ, v.U), 
the amount of which donandad, no doubt, on the 
strength of their fears. 

The reign of Solomon was magnificent and 
oppressive, the very opposite, in fact, of the ideal 
given in Dt 17%", He put 30,000 Israelites to 
task-work (1 Καὶ 5%; 1 IX 9” is a later gloss), and 
alienated the northern tribes (12%), already dis- 
satisfied with the House of Jesse (25 20); he 
filled his harem with foreign wives for the sake of 
prestige and policy, and patronized foreign worship 
(1 Ix 115. 7 in order to conciliate allied or subject 
nations. Of twenty years given to building, he 
devoted seven to the erection of a temple, on 
which he employed foreign builders (1 K 6,8), and 
in which he admitted foreign devices, such as 
the Second Commandment condemns (1 K 6%), 
Whether Solomon had any strong religious feeling 
(such as his father had) we cannot tell; the Prayer 
of Dedication in 1 K 8-6 js the work of the com- 
piler of Kings (so Driver, ZOT® p. 191). On the 
whole, he reminds us of the typical Pharaoh, who 
built, oppressed, and boasted of Divine favour. 
The importance of the Temple must not be ex- 
aggerated ; David had already made Jerusalem a 
Holy City by transferring thither the ark (28 61%), 

7 The Hundred Years’ War with Aram.—The 
disruption of Solomon’s kingdom relegated the 
southern half (‘Judah’) to a comparatively safe 
obscurity, and imposed upon the northern half 
(‘Israel’) the task of preventing the Arammans 
(Syrians) of Damascus from advancing to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. From a nation like 
the Arameeans, eager for mercantile and material 
advantages, Israel invited attack in three directions. 
(1) The short route to Tyre by Dan and Abel- 
beth-maacah was worth seizing (1 K 15%). (9) 
The fertile plain of Esdraclon was valuable in 
itself, and also because it led to the sea; hence 
the fortress of Aphek in the Philistine plain 
became a point for Aramzan armies to march on 
(1 K 20°, 2K 13%, LXX, Lucian’s text; W. RK. 
smith, OTJC? p. 435; Hazpositor, Dec. 1895. 
see also APHEK). (3) Ramoth-gilead (precise site 
uncertain) was surrounded by good pasture-land, 
and commanded one of the trade routes which ran 


_east of Jordan leading to Arabia (1 K 223) 


The kings of the house of Omri (1 K 1615. K 
95) met the Aramean danger with courage and 
Alliances with Tyre (1 K 16%) and with 
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Judah (1 Καὶ 22%4, 2 K 3%) secured the left flank and 
rear of Israel, a new capital well situated for 
defence was built and fortified on the hill of 
Samaria (1 K 1635), Ahab routed Ben-hadad at 
Aphek (1 I 20”), and Joram, it seems, recovered 
Ramoth-gilead from Hazael (2 K 8%, ef. 91). 

The fortune of war changed at first under the 
new dynasty, that of Jehu and his sons. The 
Aramzans under Hazael and his successor Ben- 
hadad began to prevail perhaps in the days of 
Jehu himself; they almost annihilated the armies 
of his successor Jehoahaz, and became masters of 
all the land east of Jordan (2 K 10% 138-7), On 
one occasion Hazael traversed the northern king- 
dom, reached Philistine territory, captured Gath, 
and threatened Jerusalem (121, The affliction of 
Israel in those days was ‘very bitter, for there was 
not... any helper for Israel’ (14%). A change 
came again under Joash, the third king of Jehu’s 
line. He thrice defeated Ben-hadad, and recovered 
the cities taken by Hazael, presumably the cities 
east of Jordan (13%, οἵ. vv.3*"). He even found 
leisure for a civil war with Amazial of Judah, 
which ended in the capture of Jerusalem (14°), 
But if Joash was the deliverer, Jeroboam II., the 
son of Joash, was the avenger of Israel. Under him 
Israel recovered according to 2 K 1428 ‘ Damascus 
and Hamath,’ according to v.*5 ‘from the entering 
in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.’ 

The religious policy of Ahab (the true repre- 
sentative of the house of Omri in this) was to 
patronize the Baal-worship of his Tyrian allies and 
of his half-Canaanite subjects without actually 
bag the religion of J” (1K 183), If he 
allowed Jezebel to slay the prophets of the Lord 
(1818), it was doubtless because these prophets 
were bold enough to protest against such tolera- 
tion, and not merely because they were prophets 
of J”. The work of the great prophet Elijah and 
of the house of Jehu which embraced his cause 
(1911), was to inflict such blows on the worshippers 
of Baal that they never again hoped for any 
support for their religion from the ΠΝ of the 
Israelite state. 

The Religion of the Prophets.—The reign of 
Jeroboam 11. marked the highest point of material 
prosperity which Israel reached after the dis- 
ruption, and perhaps the lowest point of Israel’s 
moral degradation. Amos and Hosea, who pro- 
phesied under Jeroboam and his immediate suc- 
cessors, met this degradation with a revelation 
of God which differs in breadth and depth from 
the Mosaic revelation as sketched above. God, 
they taught, was not only Israel’s God, but also 
the God of all the world; He would not favour 
Israel regardless of its moral condition, rather 
He would punish the sinful nation, whether that 
nation were Israel or another. If it be uncertain 
whether the Ten Commandments be Mosaic, it is 
at least certain that they were the code of the 
prophets of the 8th cent. Amos and Hosea taught 
Israel to worship One God, a God of Righteous- 
ness and Purity. But the manner as well as the 
matter of the teaching of these prophets challenges 
attention. Unlike Ehjah and Elisha, they were 
‘writing prophets.” A prophet was no longer a 
voice only; he left a body of teaching behind 
him, to serve in the religious education of his 
people. 

8. The Tyranny of Asshur (Assyria).—The con- 
test between Israel and the Aramzans was ended 
by the interference of the Assyrians, who crushed 
both. We may pass over the vietory of Shal- 
maneser 11. over a confederate Aramzan-Israelite 
army in the days of Ahab (B.C. 854), and Jchu’s 
payment of tribute to Shalmaneser (B.C. 842), as 
well as the boast of Ramman-nirari III. (B.c. 811- 
783) that he exacted tribute from the ‘land of 


Omri.’ Assyria declined while Israel flourished 
under Jeroboam II. (B.C. 782-741). Unfortunately 
Assyria revived under Tiglath-pileser 10. (B.c. 
745-727). We need not believe that he had any- 
thing to do with Uzziah (Azariah) of Judah* 
(2 K 151), but we have monumental references to 
his defeat of the allied kings Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus (165°), and the monuments 
tell us what the Bible does not, viz. that Ausi’i’ 
(Hoshea) was confirmed as king of Israel by 
Tiglath - pileser. But Hoshea succeeded to a 
diminished and depopulated kingdom (2 K 15%); 
the extreme north and the land east of Jordan, 
after being ravaged, passed perhaps into the hands 
of some faithful client of Asshur. It would have 
been well for the kingdom of Samaria, if it had 
had only the open foe (Assyria) to reckon with ; 
unfortunately, however, the false friend (Egypt) 
played a decisive part. From the days of Thut- 
mosis (Thothmes) 111. (B.C. 1500?) of the eighteenth 
dynasty and Kamses IL of the nineteenth, Egypt 
had looked on Canaan as within the sphere of 
her ‘influence’; and, even when lower Egypt was 
divided among petty princes, one of these ‘So’t 
(2 K 174) could not resist the temptation to claim 
a footing in Palestine by intriguing with Hoshea 
of Samaria against the Assyrians (see EGyPT, vol. 
1. p. 663"), Shalmaneser IV. (B.C. 727-722), the 
snecessor of Tiglath-pileser, ‘found conspiracy in 
Hoshea,’ marched against Israel, and laid siege 
to Samaria (2 K 17%), which was taken by Sargon 
(Is 20'), a usurper (B.c. 722-705) who succeeded 
Shalmaneser (A/6 ii. 54, 55). Sargon tells us, ‘1 
led forth (aslula) 27,290 of those who dwelt in 
the midst of it’; according to 2 K 179 Israel was 
transported to Mesopotamia and Media. In any 
case the land was grievously depopulated ; for even 
after colonists had been brought in from Baby- 
lonia and northern Syria (2 K 1774), so much of 
the land still lay waste that lions increased and 
committed great ravages. 

Israel having been crushed, Sargon marched 
against So (Sib’u) of Egypt and Hanun of Gaza, 
the confederates of Hoshea, and defeated them at 
Raphia (Rapihi) on the border of Egypt. The 
Pharaoh (Piru), plainly a different person from 
So, thereupon prudently paid ‘ tribute,’ and Sargon 
retired. 

Of the subsequent history of what had been the 
northern kingdom we know (until the time of the 
Return) only two facts, (1) Samaria was involved 
with Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus in a futile 
rising against Sargon (AJB ii. 56, 57). (2) In the 
decline of the Assyrian power Josiah was able 
to carry out his reforming measures in Bethe} 
(2 K 23%), the ‘chapel’ of the northern kings 
(Am 77%), and in the cities of Samaria generally 
(2 K 23), 

The capture of Samaria and the march of Sargon 
to the Egyptian frontier revealed the danger in 
which Judah stood from the Assyrians. 

Three policies now presented themselves to 
Hezekiah. (1) He might ally himself (not as 
Hoshea with a kinglet of lower Egypt, but) with 
the growing power of Ethiopia (Is 181}. 205), under 
Sabakon (B.C. 707-695), who is perhaps meant, 
though his successor, Tirhakah (B.c. 690-664), is 
named in2 K 195, Thus supported, Judah might 
perhaps defy Assyria. (2) He might (like his 
father Ahaz) throw himself without any serious 
invitation into the arms of the king of Assyria, 
and accept his protection, his yoke, and his god, 
or at least his altar (2 K 167%). (3) He might 
accept the assurance of J” given through Isaiah of 
the safety of Jerusalem and of those who took 
refuge in it (Is 9816 297 8019 3144), According to this 

* Asriya’u of σα αὶ was a king in northern Syria. 
{ Read perhaps ‘Seve’ (Sib’u on the Assyr. monuments). 
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last policy, Hezekiah would not attempt to defend 
cities like Laehish and Libnah, whieh lay more or 
less in the great king’s path to Egypt, but would 
withdraw his people as mueh as possible into the hill 


eountry and into Jerusalem itself. Judah would 
thus bow before the storm, and neither resist the 
Assyrian king nor attempt to make friendswith him. 

Of course in a ease in whieh three polieies were 
possible, no one was consistently followed. 
701 Sennaeherib, the son and suecessor of Sargon, 
marehed into the west, having Egypt for his final 
objeetive (Herod. ii. 141). Hezekiah sent tribute 


(2 Καὶ 18:5), but Libnah and Laehish, fortresses whieh | 


might assist the mareh of the Egyptians and retard 
that of the Assyrians, were not surrendered to 
Sennacherib. The Assyrian king, in aeeordance 


with his general plan, set himself with his main | 
army to reduee these fortresses; but he sent ‘a' 


great host,’ under the Turtan (Tartan), 1.6. the 
Commander-in-ehief who eommanded in the ab- 
sence of the king, to reduee Jerusalem (2 K 1817). 
Hezekiah was bloekaded, and derided in his help- 
lessness by the Assyrian leaders. 

Thus far the Bible and the monuments agree, 
but the sequel is differently told. Aceording to 
2 Κα 19% the Aneel of the Lord (no doubt the pestil- 
ence) slew 185,000 of the Assyrian army, and 
Sennaeherib departed to his own land. Aeeording 
to Sennaeherib’s own aceount, fear fell on Hezekiah, 
and he aeknowledged the majesty of Sennacherib 
by sending presents of every kind. It is hard to 
resist the impression that the Assyrian is eseaping 
from the aeknowledgment of failure in the long 
and wordy list of presents, and that the Hebrew 
aeeount is based on a trustworthy tradition. In 
any case, Sennaecherib does not elaim to have taken 
Jerusalem, nor to have inflieted any personal chas- 
tisement on Hezekiah. Thestrange tradition with 
whieh Herodotus explains the retreat of ‘San- 
acharibus, king of the Arabians and of the As- 
syrians’ from the frontiers of Egypt, supports as 
far as it goes the biblieal account (1i. 141). 

The retreat of Sennaeherib, however,—be it re- 
membered,—meant the escape of Jerusalem from 
the horrors of a saek by the Assyrians, and not 
the permanent deliveranee of Judah from Assyrian 
vassalagve. Esar-haddon (B.C. 681-669), eontinuing 
the work of his predeeessor, eonquered Egypt 
(B.C. 671), and we may beheve him when he tells 
us that he demanded building materials for his 
palaee from twenty-two kings of the west, includ- 
ing Manasseh, king of Judah, if Mi-na-si-i sar 
(mahdzu) Ja-u-di be he (AJB ii. 148, 149). The 
next king, Assur-bani-pal (the Osnappar of Ezzr 4°), 
also made successful expeditions against Egypt, 
and it is not imprabable that on one of these 
oeeasions Manasseh was carried off, as the ehronieler 
says (2 Ch 33"), bound in fetters to Babylon. 

Religion in Judah during the Assyrian Period. 
—The religious eonflict was hardly less severe than 
the political, Under Ahaz (2 K 1658 1%) and Man- 
asseh (76. 21%") foreign worships and foreign super- 
stitions were practised (ef. Is 2° 819 ete.), and against 
these Isaiah and Mieah prophesied with fearless 
inveetive and threatening. Supported by the 
prophets, Hezekiah (aceording to 2 K 18* 3) made 
gome sweeping reforms, including the destruetion 
of the brazen serpent, the removal of the high- 
plaees, and the eentralization of the eultus in 
Jerusalem. 

Wellhausen (JG? p. 90f.) doubts whether the 
last two measures were carried out, supporting 
his doubt by a referenee to 2 K 23%, where, how- 


ever, the defilement (not the destruction) of Solo- | 


mon’s high-plaees is aseribed to Josiah. Practieal 


religion must have been at a very low ebb during 
this whole period, if we may judge from the 


denunciations uttered by Isaiah and Mieah (esp. 
VOL, 11.--22 
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Mie 3195), and from Isaiah’s favourite thought that 
only a remnant ean survive God’s judgment on 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

9. The Fall of Judah.—Under Josiah (B.c. 639- 
608), Judah had a brief breathing space. Assur- 
bani-pal, the last great sovereign of Assyria, died 
in 626, and the Assyrian power rapidly declined. 
Josiah took eourage to repair the temple (2 K 
225%), to destroy the high-plaees, removing the 


| priests attaehed to them, and even to extend his 


aetivity northwards to Bethel and to ‘ the eities of 
Samaria’ (7b. 23). Under him also was published 
‘the book of the law’ (i.e. the Book of Deuter- 
onomy), and the people entered into a eovenant to 
obey its morality, and to worship J” only in the 
one place which He had chosen for his sanetuary 
(ef. Dt 12°), Josiah himself set an example of 
kingly virtue (Jer 22'*) as well as of Deuteronomie 
orthodoxy (ef. 2 K 2374), and the removal of the 
yoke of Asshur seemed to promise an era of eom- 
parative prosperity for Judah, 

Unfortunately the fall of Assyria involved a eon- 
test for the spoils between Egypt under Neeo(h) 
(AV Neeho(h)) and Babylon under Nabopolassar. 
Neeoh ‘went up against the king of Assyria to 
the river Euphrates’ (2 K 237%), passing through 
Megiddo (somewhere near Mount Carmel) on his 
mareh, and at Megiddo Josiah met his death at the 
hands of the Egyptian king. Of the cireumstanees 
of his death we have two aceounts. Aeeording to 
2 Kings (eited above), Josiah went to mect (Heb. 
not ΕΝ) Neeoh, doubtless in order to eome to some 
understanding with him, perhaps to do homage to 
him. Neeoh, however, judging perhaps that Josiah 
was too strong a man to be a good vassal, had him 
slain at the audienee (‘ when he saw him’). Aecord- 
ing to 2 Ch 354 (=1 Es 1°), on the eontrary, 
Josiah’s fate is preeisely that of Ahab. He jfights 
against Neeoh in spite of a Divine warning, and 
is mortally wounded by an areher. (An obseure 
passage in Herodotus, 11, 159, gives no help). The 
sequel, however, is elear: Judah beeame a vassal 
to Egypt, and Necoh appointed the infamous 
Jehoiakim (2 K 23%, Jer 22!%%-) to be king. 

Egypt's triumph was short. Nebuehadrezzar, 
the son of Nabopolassar, swept Neeoh out of Syria, 
and made Judah transfer its allegianee to Babylon. 
Twiee Judah proved faithless to its new lord. The 
first revolt was punished heavily enough. Jeru- 
salem was taken, the golden vessels of the temple 
were made a spoil, and Jehoiakim’s son and suc- 
eessor Jehoiaehin was earried into captivity to 
Babylon with his offieers, his ighty men, and all 
the skilled artifieers—10,000 eaptives in all (ef. 
Jer 24'-7), Nebuchadrezzar appointed as king in 
Judah Zedekiah (a son of Josiah), and bound him 
with an oath of fealty (ef. Ezk 17.358), But Zede- 
kiah was too unstable to keep an oath, and too 
weak to resist the temptation of an allianee with 
Egypt. After a disordered reign of eleven years, 
during whieh the prinees ruled rather than the 
king (Jer 38°79), the Babylonians took Jerusalem 
by bloekade, blinded Zedekiah, slew his offieers, 
burned the temple, broke down the eity walls, and 
earried away a number of eaptives (Jer 5275, 
Heb. nof LXX B). A poor remnant of the people 
was left to prevent the land from relapsing into 
desert, and Gedaliah, son of Ahikam (the patron 
of Jeremiah), was appointed ‘overseer’ (‘ governor’ 
would have been too grand a title) over them 
(Jer 405%), 

This—the eatastrophe of Jernusalem—took place 
6, 587 B.C., but it must be remembered that Judah 
had been falling ever sinee the days of Ahaz. In 
faet the Southern kingdom slowly bled to death 
from the moment when its isolation was broken 
down by the dying strugeles of the Northern king- 
dom under Pekah (2 Καὶ 15” 165, ef. Is 74), In 
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particular, Judah never recovered from the brutal 
devastation wrought by Sennacherib, when 46 
fortified towns were taken and 200,150 persons led 
captive (AJB p. 94f.; cf. 2 K 188-35), We cannot 
form any satisfactory estimate of the numbers 
carried off at various times by the Chaldeans, for 
the passage (Jer 52°8-8°) which contains the most 
precise statements on this point is absent from 
LXX ΒΝΑ, and is in conflict with 2 K 244; but it 
seems probable that the Chaldzan ravages were 
less extensive than the Assyrian, because the popu- 
lation had dwindled, and prosperity had diminished 
in the meantime. (See, further, Kosters, TAT 
xxxl. (1897) 518 ff.). 

10. The Haile and the Return.—The captivity of 
Judah, reckoned from the fall of Jehoiachin (B.c. 
597), lasted 59 years, or from the fall of Zedekiah 
(B.c. 587), 49 years, reckoning B.C. 538 as the prob- 
able terminus ad quem. The ‘seventy’ years of Jer 
25" isaroundnumber. Of the condition of the Jews 
in exile we have contradictory indications, from 
which we may conclude that the circumstances 
varied in different places and at different times. 
The first band of exiles were allowed to ‘build 
houses and plant gardens’ (Jer 29°), and to live in 
communities of their own (Ezr 87, Ezk 11) under 
their own elders (Ezk 8! 14! 201). Jehoiachin, 
after thirty-six years of captivity, received special 
marks of favour from Evil-Merodach (Amil- 
Marduk), the successor of Nebuchadrezzar (2 kK 
25278-) On the other hand, seditious prophets 
from time to time provoked the Chaldzeans to cruel 
acts of repression (Jer 29%), and it is probable 
that some at least of the Jews were put to task- 
work, for the ‘hard service’ (Is 145) wherein Israel 
was made to serve, looks like an allusion to Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s canal-works or temple-restoration, or 
to like undertakings of his successors, especially 
Nabuna’id (Nabonidus) (KJB iii. 2, p. 60ff., p. 
96 ff.). Yet that the lot of many Jewish families 
(after the first bitterness of expatriation was past) 
was at least tolerable in Babylonia, is clear from 
the fact that a considerable number of Jews (the 
vast majority, according to some critics) did not 
take part in the First Return under Sheshbazzar. 

With regard to the Return a good deal has been 
written of late years (particularly since 1889) tend- 
ing towards a reconstruction of the whole narra- 
tive. It will, however, be most convenient in this 
article to reproduce the account given in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, while pointing out from time to time 
how critics propose to correct and supplement it. 
In the first year, then, of Cyrus (Ezr 11), #.e. c. 538 
B.C., the ‘ Persian’ (see Cyrus, vol. i. p. 541 1.) king 
issued an edict for the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and invited the Jews to undertake the 
work. [We may compare with this the mutilated 
inscription in which Cyrus speaks of his restoration 
to the cities of Babylonia of gods which Nabonidus 
had carried off to Babylon (AJB iii. 2, p. 126f. )}. 
The heads of Judah and Benjamin, together with 
the Levites, responded to the invitation, and Cyrus 
cave up the golden vessels of the temple, which 
had been carried away by Nebuchadrezzar, to 
Sheshbazzar (τῷ Σαβανασάρ LXX B, τῷ Σασαβασσάρῳ 
A, Ezr 18; Σαναμασσάρῳ, 1 Es 2" LXX B, but Σανα- 
βασσάρῳ, LXX 4.5), ‘ prince (xvi nas7) of Judah,’ who 
brought them back to Jerusalem, together with a 
band of returning exiles. This—the First Return 
—resulted, we learn indirectly, in the laying of the 
foundation of the temple (Ezr 5", but cf. 3%), but 
we do not know the number of those who accom- 
panied Sheshbazzar, nor any other particulars. It 
is, however, negatively clear that the movement 
was not a success. In Babylonia the edict (in 
spite of the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah) probably 


versaries.’? The time, as the Jews said even six- 
teen years later (Hag 15), was not yet come for so 
important an undertaking as the rebuilding of the 
temple. Some critics, indeed, smile altogether at 
the story of this ‘ First Return,’ and reduce it toa 
conciliatory appointment by Cyrus of a prince of 
the house of David (Sanabassar) to be governor in 
Judea (cf. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life, pp. 5-7). 

At the beginning of the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
(c. 522 B.c.), however, the Jewish exiles were pre- 
pared for a great movement, and there was, it 
seems, a Second Return under Zerubbabel the son 
of Shealtiel, a descendant of David, and Jeshua 
the son of Jozadak the priest (Ezr 2”). The whole 
‘congregation’ numbered 42,360, exclusive of ser- 
vants and handmaids (7b. 253), Of this great immi- 
gration, and of Zerubbabel and Jeshua who led it, 
much was expected, imprimis the rebuilding of the 
temple (Zee 6"), but the realization of the hope 
was delayed. The people went up ‘unto Jerusalem 
and Judah, every one to his own city’ (Ezr 21), and, 
after the heads had relieved their consciences by 
making a money-offering for the work of rebuild- 
ing, all the exiles ‘dwelt in their cities’ (2b. v.%), 
or, as Haggai complained, they ran ‘every man to 
his own house,’ and allowed God’s House to lie 
waste (Hag 19). In the autumn (Ezr 31") they did 
indeed gather themselves as one man to Jerusalem 
for the erection of an altar of burnt-offering, ‘ but 
the foundation of the temple of the Lord was not 
yet laid’ (26. v.°). 

How did the work of the temple begin at last in 
earnest? We have two answers, one in a ‘pro- 
phetical’ passage of Ezra (4% 511), written in the 
Aramaic tongue, and another in a ‘priestly’ pas- 
sage, written in Hebrew by the compiler of the 
same book (33:15, The former treats the foundation 
as already laid (cf. 516), and reckons the date by 
the year of Darius characteristically, for the pro- 
phet’s eye always noted political changes; the 
second, on the contrary, describes in touching 
detail the laying of the foundation, and mentions 
as the date ‘the second year of their coming to 
the House of God,’ again characteristically, for the 
priest’s eye was all for the holy place. The dis- 
crepancy between the two passages is one of words 
only—(1) as regards date, if the Return of Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua took place, as suggested above, 
at the beginning of the reign of Darius; and (2) as 
regards the nature of the work, if we assume that 
after sixteen years of malice, neglect, and weather, 
the foundations needed some attention, which 
might be popularly described as relaying. 

Ezr 38:15. however, has a great omission, it says 
nothing of the activity of Haggai and Zechariah. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the voice of these 
two prophets was the deciding factor in the work ; 
words such as Hag 14 29, Zec 45:10 were not uttered 
in vain. In the second year of Darius, the second 
year of their return to Palestine, the exiles began 
to build, and in spite of an interruption by 
Tattenai, governor of Syria (Ezr 5°"), the house 
was finished in the 6th year of Darius (6), 

This account is traversed and disputed by some 
modern critics. It is urged that Haggai and 
Zechariah never mention the Great Return of 
42,000 persons, and consequently it is maintained 
that no considerable body of exiles (the Gola) did 
return till the mission of Ezra, c. 432 B.C. (so Cheyne, 
Introd. to Is, p. xxxix). From this it follows that 
the temple which was completed c. 516 B.c. was 
built, not by the returned exiles, but by ‘the 
people of the land,’ the descendants of those left b 
Nebuzar-adan. But what if Haggai and Zechari 
do not dwell upon the Return because they took part 
in it, and spoke to those who took partinit? What 
if they do speak, at least once (Zec 64), as the fore- 


took the Jews by surprise, while in Judah (cf. Ezr | 


| 4%-, a misplaced passage) there were ‘many ad- | runners of a mighty host advancing from Babylon? 
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One subject remains to be noticed, viz. the 
attitude of the builders of the temple towards the 
Samaritans. According to Ezr 4** (a passage due 
to the compiler of the book) Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
peremptorily rejected the offer of the ‘adversaries 
(any zarim, ‘rivals’) of Judah and Benjamin’ to 
co-operate in the rebuilding. Cheyne, on the 
contrary, characterizes the story of rejeetion as 
‘pure imagination,’ and asserts that the Samari- 
tans maintained their eonnexion with the holy 
place ‘till Nehemiah, armed with a Persian fir- 
man, interposed’ (J&L p. 26). 

After the eompletion of the temple a break of 
nearly sixty years occurs in our records, and when 
they speak again the Davidic line which Zerub- 
babel had represented has disappeared. Some 
critics (e.g. Cheyne and Sellin) partly fill the gap 
with a reconstruction which represents Zerubbabel 
as the accepted Messiah of the Jews, a rebel 
against Persian authority, and a martyr whose 
martyrdom ruined all the political prospects of the 
house of David. Cheyne refers Zee 64° (in a 
revised text) to the coronation and reign of Zerub- 
babel (2, p. 14f.), and Sellin thinks that he is 
meant by the Suffering Servant of Is 52'°-53”, 
The ruin of the walls of Jerusalem, which Nehe- 
miah deplored (Neh 15), may have been part of the 
vengeance taken by the Persians (or their deputies) 
on the Messianic kingdom of Zerubbabel. 

The biblical records begin again in ‘the seventh 

ear of Artaxerxes’ (Ezr 78), 1.6., if Artaxerxes 
| eee be meant, In B.c. 458. In that year 
Ezra the scribe, a man of high-priestly family, 
went up to Jerusalem armed with a decree (given 
in Aramaie, 26. vv.!***) entrusting him with large 
powers, and ordering a large offering to be made in 
the king’s name for the support of the worship of 
the temple. Strangely enough all that we know 
of the exercise of these powers is that Ezra called 
an assembly of the whole people in order to deal 
with the question of mixed marriages, that the 
eople acknowledged the duty of putting away 
oreign wives, but pleaded for delay, and that a 
formidable list was drawn up (including the names 
of men of high-priestly family) of those who had 
taken foreign wives. Out of this list four persons 
(priests) actually ‘gave their hands’ to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezr 10%#*4), 

In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (Neh 2!-9), 
ὁ.6. in B.C, 445, eame the mission of Nehemiah. 
He, unlike Ezra, was a layman and an officer at 
the Persian Court, and, unlike Ezra (Ezr 822), 
enjoyed the prestige of arriving with an escort of 
Persian officers and horsemen (Neh 2°). In spirit, 
however, Ezra and Nehemiali were one. Both 
aimed at reforming the religion of their people on 
lines stricter than any which had hitherto been 
laid down. To Ezra (or to the school of which he 
is the most conspicuous member) is probably due 
that rewriting with increased stringency and 
particularity of the earlier codes of the Hexateuch, 
which resulted in the formation of that whicli is 
commonly called the Priestly Code. The object 
which Ezra and his adherents set before themselves 
was the holiness of Israel (7.¢. its separation from 
other peoples, and its greater strictness in the 
service of God). 

Nehemiah worked on practical lines. He first 
made the separation of Israel possible by rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem ‘in fifty and two days’ 
(Neh 6%). He next removed the causes of disatftec- 
tion among the poorer Jews by compelling the 
richer sort to restore lands and houses taken in 
pledge, and to forbear the exaction of usury (7d. 
518), Ezra’s edition of the book of the Law was 
recited and explained before an assembly of the 
whole people (26. 8'-8). At a great Day of Huimni- 
liation the people, headed by Nehemiah, vowed to 


separate themselves from the ‘ people of the land,’ 
and to forbear from mixed marriages and from 
buying and selling on the Sabbath; they also 
undertook to observe the seventh year as a year of 
release, and to pay a third part of a shekel* for 
the maintenance of the sanctuary and its services 
(Neh 9*# 1044), Lastly, Nehemiah took measures 
for increasing the population of Jerusalem (Neh 
1116), 

Nehemiah’s second mission to Jerusalem, ‘in the 
two and thirtieth year of Artaxerxes’ (ib. 135), 
1.2. 6. 433 B.C., apparently lasted only a short time. 
He found some of the old abuses still existing, and 
acted with his accustomed vigour against them. 
Some eritics believe that Ezra’s caravan of exiles 
(Ezr 818:) returned not in B.c. 458 (see above), but in 
connexion with this second mission of Nehemiah. 

Of the fortunes of the Jews in the later days of 
the Persian empire we know next to nothing for 
certain, but it is probable that they took part in 
the rising against Artaxerxes III. ‘ Ochus’ (B.c. 361- 
338), and were punished for it by a partial cap- 
tivity to Hyrcania. The miseries of the tines of 
Ochus are, it is sometimes supposed, alluded to in 
Is 24-27 and in several of the Psalms. On the 
other side, Wellhausen (J./G? p. 160) believes that 
the Jews increased greatly in numbers under 
Persian rule, and that they assimilated to them- 
selves a large element from ‘the people of the 
land’ whom Ezra and Nehemiah had tried to 
exclude, 

11. The Greek Period.—The victory of Alexander 
the Great over Darius at Issus (B.C. 333) put an end 
to Persian rule in Syria. Greek influence was now 
brought to bear upon Palestine from two great 
centres, viz. Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, 
the Jewish people was forced by the stress of out- 
ward events to leaven itself with foreign thoughts 
and foreign customs. A great dispersion took 
place. When at the beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. Syria was under the rule of Egypt, Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus transported thousands of Jews to 
Egypt, to serve as colonists and as a support to his 
dynasty. Moreover, the Jews had Icarned to trade, 
and the openings for world-wide traffic which 
Alexander’s conquests had made for the Greeks, 
attracted the Jews also. Yet the Jews who spread 
themselves abroad, left their hearts at home; from 
time to time they returned on visits to Jerusalem, 
themselves Hellenized, and exerting a subtle 
Hellenizing influence in the Holy City itself. 

More than a hundred years, liowever, elapsed after 
Alexander’s conquests before Greek influence drew 
the inhabitants of Juda into serions political 
trouble. For a long time the small province, 
though hemmed in by Greek cities, Gaza, Joppa, 
Straton’s Tower (i.e. Ceesarea), and Samaria, held 
out against Hellenization. But at last, at the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes 
(B.C. 175-164), the Greek party in Jerusalem, to 
which most of the ruling class belonged, felt them- 
selves strong enough to take a decided step. A 
certain Jason got himself appointed high priest by 
Antiochus for a sum of money, with permission to 
set up ἃ gymnasium in Jerusalem, and to enrol its 
inhabitants as citizens of Antioch, 1.6. to confer on 
them the title and privileges of these citizens. A 
certain Menelaus in turn intrigued against Jason, 
and succeeded in supplanting him as high priest. 
The disorders consequent upon Greek innovations 
and scandals in the high-priesthood led to the direct 
interference of Antiochus, who in B.c. 168 had 
undertaken an expedition against Egypt. Foiled 
in this expedition by the veto of the Romans, Anti- 
ochus wrathfully determined to reduce the affairs 
of Judzea to order. The external means used were 


* Probably equivalent to the half-shekel of Ex 8018 (cf. Ryle, 
Ezra-Neh. p. 274 note). 
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8, massacre, an enslavement, and a Syrian oceupa- 
tion of the citadel (ἡ ἄκρα) of Jerusalem. On these 
followed an attempted conversion by force of the 
Jewish people to heathenism. The observance of 
the Sabbath and of circumcision was forbidden, 
copies of the Law were burnt, an altar was erected 
to Zeus in Jerusalem, and the Jews were compelled 
under penalty to participate in heathen sacrifices 
and to eat swine’s flesh (1 Mac 2, 2 Mac 6188.) 
A large party among the Jews were willing to fall 
in (at least outwardly) with the king’s plans, a 
large party again (the o’1'9n Adstdim, Gr. ᾿Ασιδαῖοι) 
preferred to offer only passive resistance (1 Mac 
288 710-17), but there was fortunately a third 
party—perhaps not large in numbers at first—led 
by a priestly family afterwards ealled ‘ Maccabees.’ 
Judas ‘the Maccabee’ was a hero of the stamp of 
David. Personally brave, he was also no con- 
temptible leader, and though he died early, he 
had first taught the Jewish forces to face their 
enemies in battle with success. 

The campaigns of Judas fall into three divisions. 
(1) Defensive, against the Syrians. By victories 
at Beth-horon and at Beth-zur he repulsed the 
enemy advancing from the West and from theSouth, 
and was not overcome until, in B.C. 162, Lysias, 
accompanied by the young king Antiochus v., 
led an army of 120,000 men and thirty-two 
elephants (1 Mac 039) into Judea. (2) Offensive- 
clefensive in Gilead and (with his brother Simon in 
immediate command) in Galilee. From both these 
districts the Jewish ‘ garrisons,’ with their wives 
and children, were withdrawn and brought into 
Judzea. (3) Offensive, against the Edomites and 
Philistines, to enlarge the borders of his tiny 
state. 

Against the immense resources of the Syrian 
kingdom the courage and skilful generalship of 
Judas would perhaps have failed had they not 
been seconded by the rivalries of various claimants 
to the Syrian throne. In the hour of vietory 
(B.C. 162) Lysias was foreed to grant to the Jews 
that religious freedom, the denial of which had 
occasioned the five years’ war. In spite of further 
conflicts, in the course of which Judas fell, the 
cause of Jewish autonomy never went back, and 
at last, in B.c. 153, Jonathan the brother of Judas 
was able to put on the sacred vestments as high 
priest of the Jews, acknowledged by Alexander 
Balas, king of Syria (1 Mac 10!°*-59%), In B.c. 142 
Simon, the brother and successor of Jonathan, 
forced the Syrian garrison to evacuate the citadel 
of Jerusalem, and in the following year the whole 
nation of the Jews acknowledged the great services 
of the Maccabean family by declaring Simon to be 
‘high priest, captain, and governor’ for ever (1 Mac 
1427-47), See, further, art. MACCABEES. 

{The later history belongs rather to the Intro- 
duction tothe NT. See NEw TESTAMENT TIMES, 
HISTORY OF]. 
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ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF.—The tribes that had 
settled in the south of Pal. were from the first cut 
off from the northern tribes by a line of Canaanitish 
cities, Har-heres, Gezer, Aijalon, and Shaalbim 
(Jg 17%); and during the period of the judges, 
while there was a growing tendency among the 
northern tribes to coalesce under pressure of 
invasion, the southern tribes remained distinct. 
Saul never seems to have gained a paramount 
influence over these mountaineers of the S., who in 
large numbers espoused the cause of David. 
Though the latter, by choosing as his capital 
Jerus., which lay on the border-land between 
Benjamin and Judah, and other acts of diplomacy, 
succeeded in uniting for a time the northern and 
southern tribes, the union seems never to have 
been very complete, and once at least the jealousy 
between them nearly broke out into civil war 
(28 19-207). Solomon’s policy was specially cal- 
culated to exasperate the northern tribes. While 
they were heavily taxed, and had forced labour 
imposed upon thein, his own tribe seems to have 
been entirely exempt (1 K 419 5°18), The re- 
bellion led by Jeroboam, which was suppressed by 
Solomon, broke out in more formidable propor- 
tions under Rehoboam, who continued with even 
greater severity the oppressive policy of his father. 

Theseparation, encouraged by the prophet Ahijah, 
who objected to Solomon’s idolatrous practices 

‘(EK 11*-*), took place without serious opposition, 
and Jeroboam became the first king of Israel (12°). 
_ His aim was to counteract the centralizing effect 
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of the great temple at Jerus. by setting up a 
more popular ritual at two of the many already 
existing local shrines, Bethel and Dan (1939), where 
from this time J” was worshipped under the 
symbol of a golden calf, probably as the God of 
agricniture. This cult may be regarded as a 
reactiun from that more spiritual mode of worship 
which, under prophetic intluence, had been estab- 
lished at Jerusalem. The view of the editor of the 
Book of Kings, that Jeroboam’s act was a schismatic 
separation from the worship of the only legal 
sanctuary, is the reflexion of a post-Deut. age. 
The hostility between North and South continued 
intermittently until the political and commercial 
alliance between Ahab and Jchoshaphat. While 
the invasions of Shishak (1K 14") and Zerah 
(2 Ch 149) weakened the power of Judah, Israel 
was already being hampered by the growing power 
of the Syrians of Damascus (1 K 20%). Ahab, 
whose father Omri was the founder of the dynasty, 
married Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Zidonians (1 K 16%*), and she introduced the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal and Ashtaroth, with 
its cruel and immoral rites. In this she was 
opposed with varying success by the prophets 
Elijab and Elisha (1 Καὶ 18 ff.), through whose influ- 
ence the dynasty was eventually overthrown by 
Jehu, and the cult exterminated by him (2 K 9, 10). 
During this period theSyrians of Damascus began 
to take a prominent part in the history of Israel. 
Were the scanty records of OT our only source of 
information, we should have supposed the relation 
between Israel and Syria to have been that of 
practically unbroken hostility, the treaty of Ben- 
hadad II. in 1 K 2053 appearing as merely a compact 
wrung from him in a moment of danger, and broken 
at the first opportunity (22'7). In fact, the pro- 
hetic historian had little interest in events which 
ay outside the horizon of Israel, and even within it 
he had little in those which did not directly serve 
his religious purpose. We find, for example, no 
explanation how it was that Ramoth-gilead, after 
the events of 1 K 22, passed into the hands of the 
Israelites, as we find it in 2 Kk 8°91, Again, from 
the variety of sources from which the history is 
drawn without the needful sifting and arrange- 
ment, there are some serious inconsistencies. It 
is difficult, for example, to reconcile 2 Ια 6” with 
64, From the Assyr. inscriptions, however, we 
learn that in 854 Israel was a member of a very 
important alliance of small kingdoms centring in 
Damascus, which was summoned to his assistance 
by Irkhulini, king of Hamath, against the Assyr. 
king, Shalmaneser II. (see BABYLONIA, vol. i. 
p. 1845), Ahab is said to have furnished no fewer 
than 2000 (!) chariots and 10,000 footmen, Benhadad 
1200 chariots and 10,000 footmen. Altogether 
80,000 to 90,000 men were brought into the field. 
A preat battle was fought at Karkar (Aroer). 
After a desperate encounter the Assyrians claim 
to have won the day, killing 14,000 (or according 
to another account 20,500), but Shalmaneser seems 
to have been too crippled to make any further 
advance. The alliance now appears to have 
broken up. At any rate, in the next two Assyr. 
campaigns against Benhadad, in 849 and 846, Ahab 
takes no part. Syria, from its ere was more 
exposed to attack than Israel, which was en- 
couraged by this circumstance to attempt the 
recovery of Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22). During 
Benhadad’s reign hostilities between the two 
kingdoms usually took the form of guerilla war- 
fare, bands of the Syrians continually breaking 
into the country and carrying off spoil. Hazael, 
the murderer and successor of Benhadad II., proved 
a far more serious enemy. At first, however, he 
was keptin check by Assyria. In 842 Shalmaneser 
invaded Syria, defeated Hazael, who was now 


deserted by his allies, with the loss of 1600 men, 
but was not successful in his attempt to take 
Damascus. The other small states, and Jeliu among 
them, did not venture to resist, but sent tribute to 
Shalmaneser. The account of this campaign is 
inscribed on what is known as the Black Obelisk 
in the British Museum (No. 98). One of the 
sculptures represents Jehu paying tribute to Shal- 
maneser, and underneath is the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘ The tribute of Yahuah (Jehu), son of 
Khumri (Omri !), silver, gold, bowls of gold, vessels 
of gold, goblets of gold, pitchers of gold, lead, 
sceptres for the king’s hand, (and) staves I received’ 
(see LRP v. 41). But towards the end of Jehu’s 
reign Hazael, left unmolested by Assyria, invaded 
the territory of the Transjordanic tribes with such 
effect as to reduce them to complete submission 
(2 K 10% %), He afterwards invaded the South, 
taking Gath, and foreing even Jerus. to capitulate. 
In Israel itself, during the reign of Jehoahaz, the 
son and successor of Jeliu, Hazael’s successes were 
so great that the fighting men were reduced to the 
merest minimum (2 Καὶ 138%). The tide of fortune 
began to turn in the reign of his son Jehoash, who 
is said to have recovered from Benhadad m1. all the 
cities taken from his father by Hazael. He also 
defeated an expedition sent out by Amaziah, king 
of Judah, and proceeded to invest Jerus., where he 
broke down a large part of the wall and reduced 
it to submission (2k 14:8). Τὸ was during his 
reign that Ramman-nirari, the warlike grandson 
of Shalmaneser II., defeated the feeble Mari’a, the 
successor of Benhadad 1Π., and even took Damascus; 
but it is not certain whether the Israelites were 
affected by this campaign. The Syrians being thus 
temporarily crushed, and the Assyrians being at first 
too much engaged with Eastern affairs, and after- 
wards too much weakened by internal discords and 
the feebleness of their rulers to interfere, the king- 
dom of Isr. continued to gain strength, and reached 
the height of its power under Jeroboam II., who 
even ‘recovered Damascus and Hamath’ @ Καὶ 14%), 
With Jeroboam’s death the kingdom rapidly 
declined. Divided by political factions, enervated 
by its moral corruption and social selfishness 
(Hos 41:4 Am 28 41 8556 ete.), it easily fell a 
prey to the Assyrians, who gained an accession 
of strength under the warlike Tiglath-pileser 11. 
(Pul, 21k 15"). With the exception of Pekah, 
none of the petty kings, who ruled for very 
short periods, have the least historical importance, 
except so far as by their folly or selfishness they 
advanced the ruin of their country. Twice Tiglath- 
pileser successfully invaded the North, and on 
both occasions probably Menahem paid tribute, 
thereby reducing his country to vassalage for the 
sake of securing his own rule, and in order to 
obtain money had to impose heavy taxes (2 αὶ 15), 
A spirited effort to resist Assyria was made b 
Pekah, who, like so many of the kings of Israel, 
gained his kingdom by the sword. In alliance 
with Rezin, king of Damascus, he invaded Judah 
(in 735), in order to depose Aliaz and set up the 
Syrian Tabeel, with a view to forming an alliance 
against Assyria (Is 7}°%). But Ahaz had already 
submitted, and sent tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, and 
in the next year the latter invaded the North and 
utterly defeated Rezin and other Syrian members 
of the alliance, capturing and spoiling no fewer 
than 591 Syrian cities. At the same time the 
Israelitish cities east of Jordan fell into his hands 
(2 Καὶ 1559), and the population was taken captive ; 
some of the Western cities were also taken. Pelah 
himself was forced to take refuge in Samaria, while 
the rest of the country was reduced to a desert. 
The final effort to throw off the Assyr. yoke made 
by Hoshea, who adopted the fatal policy of allying 
himself with So (Shabaka), king of Egypt (2k 
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175), brought about the invasion of Israel by Shal- 
maneser, and the final captivity of Israel (in 721). 

The most striking feature in the history of the 
kingdom of Israel is its want of stability. There 
was no one central bond, either religious or political, 
to unite the people and infuse a national spirit. 
The seat of royalty was constantly being changed 
—Shechem, Tirzah, Samaria. Dynasty followed 
dynasty; one succeeding the other by violence. 
The longest, that of Jehu, lasted only tive genera- 
tions. The king generally held his life in his 
hands, and often had to maintain his authority by 
acts of terrorism and cruelty. There was no 
central religious shrine to inspire a conimon feeling 
of reverence. Religious worship, if not always 
absolutely revolting, as in the days of Ahab and 
Ahaziah, was to a large extent heathenisl in its 
methods and conceptions (Hos 413 714 Am 45 815), 
and in the declining days of the nation’s history 
exercised no influence on its social life. At the 
same time the history has its elements of interest. 
While the Judseans, in their isolated position on 
the 8, hills, were developing that marked national 
character which has distinguished them from other 
nations, the Isr. were constantly coming in contact 
with the Can. and other foreign tribes. From 
these they derived not merely the evils of a bad 
religious influence, but also many of the advantages 
of a higher civilization and culture. Humanly 
speaking there were greater possibilities in the N. 
than in the S. Until almost the last page of their 
history, from Elijah downwards, all the great 
prophets came from the North, or, like Amos, 
carried on their work there. If in the more refined 
worship of Solomon’s temple was the germ of the 
stately ritual of post-exilic Judaism, we must con- 
fess that it was in the teaching of Northern pro- 
phets, such as Elijah and Hosea, that we can trace 
the main growth of those spiritual truths which 
became the precious heritage of the Jews, and 
through them of the Christian world. 
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sources of information are the monumental remains, esp. those of 
Assyria, Collections of these are containedin RP, Schrader, COT. 
The history has been thoroughly treated in Ewald’s HJ (Tr. 
1883-1835), and those of Wellhausen, Kittel, and Reuss, On 
archeological questions, Nowack’s Heb. Arch. 1894, is by far 
the best. The ‘Books of Kings’ in the Speaker’s Commentary, 
though from a critical point of view behind the time, still con- 
tains much useful information. A History of the Hebrew 
People by Professor Kent is an excellent book, and quite up to 
date. The second volume appeared after this article was 


written. Ἐς, H. Woops. 
ISRAELITE (Jn 1%).—See NATHANAEL. 


ISSACHAR (τον, pointed by the Massoretes 
npvg:* Yissikar, the second w being ignored, but 
the true pointing should probably be 73y 2%; LXX 
Swete Iocaydp(but Tisch. Ἰσσάχαρ), δ 5ο ΝΤ, Treg. 
WH; Ἰσαχάρ TR).—4. The ninth son of Jacob and 
the fifth of Leah, Gn 8018 3533 ete. The meaning of 
the name is uncertain. Probably it means ‘ there 
is a reward’ (ef. Jer 3115... 2Ch 157); if Well- 
hausen’s suggestion (Text der Biich. Sam. 95), that 
the name should be interpreted as ρῷῷ wx, is 
correct, it will probably mean ‘hired labourer,’ 
though it might also be translated ‘man of re- 
ward,’ whatever the precise sense of that might 
be. In favour of the view that it means ‘hired 
labourer’ is the character given to the tribe in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49:15), Kuenen (TAT v. 
292 f.) has inferred from this passage that it is to its 
subject condition that the tribe owes its name. 


Ball (5801 Genesis, on Gn 8018) thinks it may mean | 


‘Sokar’s man,’ Sokar or Seker being an Egyptian 

god, but perhaps is a designation of the tribal 

totem, meaning ‘ The Red’ and referring to the ass 
* Ben-Naphtali (Baer, Gen. p. 84) points 12y". 


(cf. Gn 4915). In Genesisa double explanation of the 
name is given. J accounts for it by the fact that 
Leah hired Jacob from Rachel with the mandrakes 
found by Reuben (Gn 8016), E interprets it as a 
reward conferred by God on Leah, because she 
had given Zilpah to Jacob (v.}8), 

Our knowledge of the tribe is very meagre. Its 
territory in Palestine is of uncertain extent, for 
the delimitation of its boundaries in Jos 19?"-*8 is 
from P (cf. Dillm. ad loe., and Moore on Jg 5"). 
It lay S. of Zebulun and Naphtali, and N. of 
Manasseh. On the E. it was bounded by the 
Jordan. Whether it ever reached the sea is un- 
certain (see Dt 33!% 1%), Probably it remained an 
inland tribe. Its lot included nominally the very 
fertile plain of Esdraelon, but this was for the 
most part in the possession of the Canaanites. 
Robinson says: ‘ We were greatly struck with the 
richness and productiveness of the splendid plains, 
especially of Lower Galilee, including that of 
Esdraelon. . . . Zebulun and Issachar had the 
cream of Palestine’ (BRP? iii. 160). Since the 
tribe is not mentioned in Jg 1, we do not know 
anything of the circumstances of its settlement in 
Palestine. Apparently both Deborah and Barak 
belonged to it, and in Deborah’s Song (Jg 5") it is 
mentioned as having taken part in_ the battle 
against Sisera. One of the judges, Tola, is said 
to have belonged to it (Jg 10'*, on the text of 
which see Moore’s note). Baaslia, who conspired 
against, slew, and succeeded Nadab the son of 
Jeroboam 1., also sprang from this tribe (1 K 15%). 
In the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49+") the tribe is 
taunted with its indolent preference of undisturbed 
enjoyment of its fruitful land to independence. 
The reference would be to a later period than the 
conflict with Sisera, in which it had taken a dis- 
tinguished part. No reproach is uttered in the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt 33%), The latter passage 
is obscure (see Driver’s note), but it apparently re- 
fers to the possession by Zebulun and Issachar of 
sanctuaries to which non-Israelites (‘the peoples’) 
resorted, and to material advantages which these 
tribes thus secured. ‘The peoples’ (v.%) would 
probably be Pheenicians, on account of the refer- 
ence to ‘the abundance of the seas.’ 

According to P the numbers of this tribe at the 
first census amounted to 54,400 (Nu 1%), at the 
second to 64,300 (26%); while the Chronicler gives 
the number in the time of David as 145,600. Un- 
fortunately we can attach no weight to any of 
these figures. 

2. Mentioned in tle Chronicler’s list of Korahite 
doorkeepers as the seventh son of Obed -edom 
(1 Ch 26°). A. 5, PEAKE. 


ISSHIAH (7:y).—1. One of the heads of the tribe 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 78 (AV Ishiah). 2. A Korahite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12°(AV Jesiah). 
3. The son of Uzziel, 1 Ch 23” (AV Jesiah), 2455, 
4. A Levite, 1 Ch 24, See GENEALOGY. 


ISSHIJAH (*°¥).—One of those who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10*!(AV Ishijah), called in 1 Es 
922 Aseas, 


ISSUE.—See MEDICINE. 


ISTALCURUS (A Ἰστάλκουρος, B “Ierdxadkos)} 
1 Es 8%.—‘ Uthi the son of Istalcurus’ here stands 
for ‘ Uthai and Zabbud’ in Ezr 815 (A καὶ ZaBods, B 
om.). The name is apparently a corruption of the 
form in the Kéré 3) (‘and Zaccur’) See 
ZABBUD. 


ITALA YVERSION.—See VERSIONS. 
ITALIAN BAND.—See AuGusTUS’ BAND. 


ITALY 
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ITALY (Ἰταλία), the geog. term for the country 
containing the headquarters of the Rom. empire, 
was originally applied only to the S. part of the 
peninsula round the Gulf of Tarentum. It was 
afterwards extended to include all the country to 
the foot of the Alps. Jews first attained prominence 
in Italy after the triumph of Pompey, B.c. 62, and, 
under the protection of Julius Cesar, they rapidly 
increased in numbers. They seem to have char- 
acteristically appropriated a quarter of the capital, 
and spread to other cities. Horace (Saé. 1. ix. 69, 
‘vin’ tu curtis Judzis oppedere’) and Juvenal (Sa¢. 
iii. 296 and xiv. 96, ‘Judaicum ediscunt jus’) speak 
of them as a constant element in the population. 
In A.D. 50 an imperial edict of Claudius banished 
the Jews from Rome, possibly owing to riots be- 
tween the latter and the Christians (Suet. Claud, 
xxv.) as to the claims of Christ to be the Messiah. 
Aquila and Priscilla are mentioned among the exiles 
(Ac 182) from I., which is apparently used as almost 
synonymous with Rome. See, further, Schiirer, 
HJP τι. ti. 232 ff., and the Literature cited there. 

Cornelius, the first Gentile convert to Christi- 
anity, is described as a member of the Italian band 
or cohort (Ac 101), ἐ.6. the regiment recruited in 1., 
and consisting of native Italians, as distinguished 
from troops levied in the provinces. See AUGUSTUS’ 
BAND. 

I. is again mentioned as the destination of St. 
Paul (Ac 27!) when he appealed to Cesar. The 
ship on which the prisoners were embarked was 
on its way back to Adramyttium in Mysia, and 
would call at several ports on the coast of Asia, at 
one of which the centurion intended to transfer 
his charges to a vessel bound for Rome. This 
shows the existence of a considerable trade be- 
tween that city and the Mediter. ports. The ex- 
pression in He 13” ‘they of I. (of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿ΙταλίαΞ5) 
salute you,’ is of too uncertain meaning to decide 
anything as to either the destination or the place 
of composition of this Epistle. 

Christianity was introduced into I. in early 
times, probably on the return of the Roman Jews 
who are called ‘strangers from Rome’ (Ac 2:0) to 
their native country after the Feast of Pentecost. 
The Ep. to the Romans, written about A.D. 58, 
points to the existence of a numerous body of 
Christians in that city who were partly Jews and 
partly Gentiles (Ro 115). C. H. PRICHARD. 


ITERATE.—Sir 41% ‘ Of iterating and speaking 
again, that which thou hast heard’ (ἀπὸ δευτερ- 
σεως, RV “Οἱ repeating’). Cf. Knox, Works, 
111. 56, “1 knaw ye will say, it [the Mass] is none 
uther sacrifice, but the self same, save that it is 
iteratit and renewit’; Boyle, Works, iv. 552, 
‘Having wiped and cleansed away the spot, I 
iterated the experiment.’ The mod. ‘reiterate’ 
is searcely equivalent. J. HASTINGS. 


ITHAI (‘nx).—A Benjamite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 115, In the parallel passage 2 8 23°, 
the name is ἘΝ ITTAI (wh. see). 


ITHAMAR (ΡΟΝ ‘island of palms’ (?)*) is known 
to us only from P and the Chronicler. According 
to these writers I. was the youngest son of Aaron 
by Elisheba (Ex 6”, Nu 3? 26%, 1 Ch 6? 94, To- 

ether with his three brothers, and Aaron their 
ather, he was consecrated to the priesthood 
(Ex 281), but the two elder brothers Nadab and 
Abibu were slain for offering strange fire (Lv 10; 
ef. Nu 34 26%, 1 Ch 24%), 

During the wilderness wanderings the taber- 
nacle and its equipment, together with the Ger- 
shonites and Merarites, were under the supreme 


*See Hommel, Ane. Heb. Trad. 116; Gray, Heb. Proper 
Names, 246 n. 


direction of Ithamar (Ex 38”, Nu 478-3, 78. In the 
reign of David the families of Eleazar and I. are 
said to have been divided into courses in the pro- 
portion of two to one (cf. 1 Ch 24%: 4), The compiler 
of the books of Chronicles represents the high 
priesthood as descending in unbroken succession 
until the captivity in the family of Eleazar (1 Ch 
63-14), But in the earlier historical books we find 
the ark under the charge of Eli and his descend- 
ants, and a comparison of 1 Ch 2435, 1 § 22%, 148 
would suggest that Eli belonged to the house of I. 
Josephus sam states that this was the case 
(Ant. VIII. 1. 3). See High Priest under PRIESTS 
AND LEVITES. W. C. ALLEN. 


ITHIEL (ΟΝ ΠΝ, prob. ‘with me is God’).—1. A 
Benjamite (Neh 117. See GENEALOGY. 2. One 
of two persons to whom Agur addressed his 
oracular sayings, the other being Ucal (Pr. 30’). 
Neither LAX nor Vulg. recognizes a proper name 
here, and most modern commentators point ditier- 
ently, 52x) bx ΠΝ Sy cn) instead of Symxd Syms! 
boxy, and tr. ‘I have wearied myself, O God, I 
have wearled myself, Ὁ God, and am consumed.’ 
So RVYm. H. A. WHITE. 


ITHLAH (72m, 
—A town of Dan, near Aijalon, Jos 195, 
is unknown. 


Σειλαθά, A Ἰεθλά, AV Jethlah). 
The site 


ITHMAH (an).—A Moabite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 115, 


ITHNAN (j3n:).—A city in the Negeb of Judah 
(Jos 15%) whose site is uncertain. It is preceded 
by Hazor and followed by Ziph. In the B text of 
the LXX it is combined with the former of these 
names, ᾿Ασοριωνάιν, and in A with the latter ᾿Ιθναζίφ, 
although Lue. has ᾽Ιθνάν, Zei¢. 


ITHRA (x im ‘ abundance’ (ἢ), ’Io#ép). — The 
father of Amasa, and husband of Abigail, David’s 
sister. He is deseribed as an Israelite (28 17”), but 
the Chronicler undoubtedly has the better reading, 
‘Jether the Ishmaelite’ (1 Ch 917 μου αι tn; ΒΕ Τοθόρ, 
A ’Ie#ép), which is also given by Aat2S 17. See 
J ETHER. 


ITHRAN (\7m).—1. Eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 3650, 1 Ch 141. 2. An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7*, 
possibly identical with Jether of the following 
verse. See GENEALOGY. 


ITHREAM (ann: 25 3°; B ᾿Ιεθεραάμ, A Ἐϊεθεραάμ: 
1 Ch 33 Ἰθαράμ, A ᾿Ιεθράμ, Jethraam), the sixth son of 
David by EGLAH (wh. see), born to him at Hebron. 


ITHRITE, THE (29; B ὁ Αἰθειραῖος, ὁ "HOGevaios, 
ὁ ’HOnpel [ἐξ ὁ ᾿1θηρεί], ᾿Ιοθηρεί; A ’E@paios, Τεθρίτης, 
᾿Τεθερί), a gentilic adjective applied to the descend- 
ants of a family of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2°), 
amongst whom were two of David’s guard (28 
23°35, 1 Ch 119 TRA and GAREB). Possibly, however, 
the text of 2 αὶ 23 and 1 Ch 11 should be pointed 
“mn=‘the Jattirite’ (so Thenius, Klostermann, 
Budde), z.¢. an inhabitant of Jattir (mentioned in 
1 § 307’ as one of David’s haunts) in the hill-country 
of Judah (Jos 15% 21"), The Peshitta (2 αὶ 23%, 


o 
1 Ch 11“ bis) reads ps 44 80) (=of Jattir), cf. its 


rendering 2 8 20°, J. F. STENNING. 
ITS.—‘ Its’ does not occur in AV of 1611. But 
in Lv 25° ‘it’ was used where we should now use 
‘its’ (‘That which groweth of it owne accord of 
thy harvest, thou shalt not reape ἢ, and in 1660 
this was changed into ‘its,’ and is so printed in all 
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modern editions. That is the only place in which 
even in modern edd. the word is found. 

There is no doubt that about 1611 ‘its’ had 
begun to struggle for recognition. But it is not 
once used by Spenser; and although it is found 
nine times in Shakespeare’s [First Folio (five of 
these in Winter's Tale), it is suspected that they 
were all introduced after his death. Bacon has it 
very rarely ; Milton three times in his poetry 
(PL i. 254, iv. 813; Ode on Nativity, 106) and 
twice in his prose. By the time of Milton’s death 
the word was established in the language. 

The third pers. pron. in Anglo-Saxon was— 


Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. he heo hit 
Gen. his hire his 


The mas. forms are still in use; the fem. were 
both changed early ; the nom. of the neut. lost its 
ὦ, but retained Ais as the regular form for the 
gen. (2.6. possessive) up to the time we have spoken 
of. Consequently in AV Ais is the usual poss. 
case of ‘it’ as well as of ‘he.’ Thus Gn 3% ‘it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel’ (Tind. ‘And that seed shall tread the on 
the heed, and thou shalt tread lit on the hele’); 
Lv 23°? ‘ everything upon his day’; Nu 205 ‘speak 
ye unto tlie rock, and it shall give forth his 
water’; Pr 23%! ‘Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth his colour in the 
cup, when it moveth itself (1611 it selfe) aright’ ; 
2 Es 49 ‘the sea also hath his place to bear his 
floods’; Wis 19% ‘The fire had power in the 
water, forgetting his own virtue; and the water 
forgat his own quenching nature.’ 

But when the poss. of both genders was the 
same there was always the risk of some confusion. 
Examples that need attention are, Lv 115 ‘And 
the priest shall bring it unto the altar, and wring 
off his (RV ‘its’) head, and burn it on the altar’ ; 
1 55. 69 ‘if it goeth up by the way of his own coast 
to Bethshemesh’ (RV ‘its own border’); 28S 6!” 
‘And they brought in the ark of the Lorpb, and 
set it in his place’ (RV ‘its’); Dn 7° ‘I beheld 
till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient 
of days did sit, whose garment was white as 
snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool : 
his (mas.) throne was like the fiery flame, and his 
(neut.) wheels (RV ‘the wheels. thereof’) as burn- 
ing fire’); Mt 6% ‘ But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness’ (7.6. ‘ God’s right- 
eousness ; but Tind. has ‘the kyngdome of leven 
and the rightwisnes therof,’ and he is followed 
by Cov., Cran., and Gen. ; Rhem. ‘the justice of 
him’; Bish. as AV, which is practically the tr® 
of Wye. ‘seke ye first the kyngdom of god and 
his rightfulnesse’; RV ‘But seek ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness,’ omitting τοῦ 
θεοῦ with edd.); 1 Co 1538. ‘But God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body’ (RV ‘a body of its own’). 

Various methods were adopted to avoid con- 
fusion between ‘his’ mas. and neut. (1) The use 
of ‘it’ for the poss. is regarded as a dialectic 
peculiarity, belonging to the North - Western 
counties. Its single occurrence in AV (Lv 255) 
comes from the Geneva version.* Its presence 
in Shaks. is sometimes due to imitation of the 
language of childhood ; thus King John 11. i. 160— 

* Go to it grandam, child : 
Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig.’ 
But this is not always the case; and examples 

ἃ ΤῊ LXX is τὰ αὐτόματα aveBuiverre. In Ac 1210 the same 
Gr. word (nas αὐτομάτη ἠνοίχθη [edd. ἠνοΐγη] αὐτοῖς) is trdin AV 
‘the iron gate... which opened to them of his own accord.’ 
In Luther’s Bible Lv 25° is von thm selber; Ac 1219 von thr 


selbst. The Gen. NT has in Ac 1210 ‘ which opened to them by 
it owne accorde.’ 


ITTAI 


may be quoted from other authors, as Judgement 
of Synode of Dort (1619), p. 9, ‘Election... is 
to bee propounded with the spirit of discretion, 
religiously, and holily, in it place and _ time.’ 
Indeed the often occurring ‘it self’ in AV 161], 
is an example just as good as ‘it own’: cf. Bp. 
Hall, Works, 1. 79 (‘Contemplations,’ bk. iii.), 
‘Why may wee not distinguish of fire, as it is it 
selfe, a bodily creature, and as it is an instrument 
of God’s justice, so working, not by any material] 
vertue, or power of it owne, but by a certain 
height of supernaturall efficacie, to which it is 
exalted by the omnipotence of that supreme and 
righteous Judge?’ (2) Occasionally the was used 
for ‘his,’ as in Robynson’s tr® of More’s Utopia 
(Lumby’s ed. p. 101), ‘They marveile also that 
golde, whycli of tle owne nature is a thing so un- 
profytable, is nowe amonge all people in so hyghe 
estimation.’ (3) Sometimes the noun was per- 
sonified and the fem. fer then used. This is 
Milton’s favourite device, as in Zymn on Nativity, 
140— 
“ And Hell it self will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.’ 
Cf. Tindale’s tr" of Nu 4% 19 ‘ And they shall take 
a cloth of Jacynete and cover the candelsticke of 
light and hir lampes and hir snofflers and fyre 
pannes and all hir oyle vessels which they occupye 
aboute it, and shall put apon her and on all hir 
instrumentes, a coverynge of taxus skynnes, and 
put it apon staves.’ So in AV, Jon 1 ‘the sea 
ceased from her raging’; Rev 22? ‘the tree of 
life, which... yielded her fruit every month.’ 
(4) Oecasionally ‘of it’ was adopted, as Dn 75 
‘it had three ribs in the mouth of it, between the 
teeth of it.’ (5) Very often the phrase was slightly 
turned, and ‘thereof’ used, as by Fuller, Pisgah 
Sight, p. 40, ‘Twice was it [Solomon’s Temple] 
eillngad by foreign foes, and four times by her 
own friends before the final destruction thereof.’ 
λαῦ ‘the most curious thing of all in the history 
of the word “‘its” is tle extent to which, before 
its recognition as a word admissible in serious 
composition, even the occasion for its employment 
was avoided or eluded. This is very remarkable 
in Shakespeare. The very conception which we 
express by “its” probably does not occur once in 
his works for ten times that it is to be found in 
any mnodern writer. So that we may say the 
invention, or adoption, of this form has changed 
not only our English style, but even our manner 
of thinking.’—Craik, Eng. of Shaks. p. 108. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ITTAT (Ἐπ, perh. ‘ companionable’).—1. A native 
of Gath, wlience he was banished (2) (28 1513) with 
600 followers, who with their families (v.77) joined 
David not long (v.”°) before the revolt of Absalom. 
(‘ After him,’ ete., in ν. δ refers to Ittai, whose 
name has probably dropped out. So Wellhausen in 
Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. ad lec.). Ewald, follow- 
ing Jos, (Ant. VII. ix. 2), identifies this band with 
the 600 whom David commanded when an outlaw 
(1 S 2333 2538 272 30°), and these, again, with the 
gibborim (mighty men), reading, after Thenius, in 
v.18 gibborim for Gittim. The LXX and Vulg. 
are cited as supporting this emendation; but the 
LXX here is at once conflated and defective. The 
genuine LXX (acc. to Wellhausen) and the Vulg. 
interpolation aremerely explanatory of ‘Cherethites 
—Gittites.’ The gibborim of 25 16% included the 
Cherethites, ete.; see also 28 23°. David’s original 
followers were Hebrews (15 222), but Ittai’s 600 
were Philistines (28 15 ‘from Gath,’ * ‘thy 
brethren’); on the other hand they were different 
from the Cherethites, etc., whose captain was 
Benaiah. It may be added that the phrase ‘ the 
Gittith ’ (titles of Ps 8. 81. 84) is rendered by Hit- 
zig and Delitzsch ‘a march of the Gittite guard.’ 


ITURAA 


The scene in which we first meet Ittai (2 5. 1519-**) 
alnost surpasses the parting of Naomi and her 
daughters-in-law as a portrayal of noble unselfish- 
ness, and of intense personal devotion. David, 
never so kingly as when in affliction, urges Ittai, 
as a stranger (133), to retire from a desperate 
eause, bids him eitlier engage in the service of the 
new king, or return home to Gath, and dismisses 
him with a gracious benediction. Ittai in reply, 
swearing by the God of Israel, affirms an undying 
loyalty. In the battle with Absalom, Ittai was 
one of David’s three generals (25 185 δ. 12, It is 
possible that he fell in the engagement, as we hear 
of him no more, Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 1 Ch 207) 
cites a tradition that it was not David but Ittai 
that took the crown off the head of the Ammonite 
idol Milcom, it being forbidden to a Hebrew to 
take, with his own hands, gold or silver from an 
idol. 2. 28 23" (1 Ch 1151 Ithai ‘nx) one of David’s 
heroes. N. J. D. WHITE. 


ITURZA is the EV translation of the first term 
in St. Luke’s description of Philip’s tetrarchy (τῆς 
᾿Ιτουραίας καὶ Τραχωνίτιδος χώρας, Lk 31, AV ‘Ituréa 
and the region of Trachonitis’). But Ramsay has 
shown (Lapositor, 1894, ix. pp. 51ff., 143 ff, 288 ff.) 
that the word is not used as a noun by any writer 
before Eusebius in the 4th cent. after Christ, and 
doubtfully even by him (so not even in Jos. Ant. 
XIII. xi. 8, where Niese reads “Irovpalovs; nor in 
Appian, Cw. v. 7: read τὴν ᾿Ιτουραίἰων) Strabo 
calls it τὴν “Irovpalwy ὀρεινήν (XVI. 11. 16), and τὰ 
᾿Αράβων μέρη καὶ τῶν ᾿Ιτουραίων (XVI. il. 20), and 
Dio Cassius, τὴν τῶν ᾿Ιτουραίων τῶν ᾿Αράβων (ix. 19). 
Epiphanius (adv. Πώτοξ, xix. 1) uses the adjective 
ἀπὸ τῆς Ναβατικῆς χώρας καὶ ’Irovpalas, and Ramsay 
(op. cit, 289 n. 2) argues for the adjectival mean- 
ing of ’Irovpato: even in Euseb. (Onom. ed. Lag. 
268, 298), and more doubtfully in Jerome’s trans- 
lation. Elsewhere, in Greek and Latin authors, 
it is the name of the people which is given, 
᾿Ιτουραῖοι, Iturer, Ityret, etc. ‘There remains, 
then, no single passage in ancient literature to 
justify the noun which has been forced on Luke’ 
(Ramsay, 289), which noun, further, would render 
the sentence ‘degenerate Greek,’ ‘in utter dis- 
regard of the rules of Greek expression as observed 
by the older classical authors’ (2b. 144), 

The Iturzeans were well known to the Romans 
as a race of hardy archers, and they frequently 
appear in the pages of Latin writers. ‘They 
fought with Cesar in the African war (Bell. 
Afric. 20), and formed a bodyguard for Mark 
Antony when he was triumvir, rattling with their 
arms through the forum to the indignation of 
Cicero (Philipp. ii. 19, 112, xiii, 18), Virgil sings 
them, ‘Iturzos taxi torquentur in arcus’ (Georg. 
li, 448), and Luean, ‘Itureis cursus fuit inde 
sagittis’ (Pharsal. vii. 230), ‘tune et Iturzei Med- 
ique Arabesque soluto arcu turba minax’ (ib. vii. 
514). In A.D. 110 there was a ‘cohors I Augusta 
Itureorum sagittariorum’ (C/Z t. iii. 868). About 
A.D. 255 we have the statement ‘habes sagittarios 
Ityreeos trecentos’ (Vopiscus, Vita Aureliani, c. 11), 
and in his Gazetteer of the geographical terms of 
the Latin pocts, Vibius Sequester (c. A.D. 500) 
names them as ‘Ithyrei, vel Itharei, Syrii usu 
sacittz periti’ (ed. Hesselii, 155). 

The quotations given above from Strabo, Appian, 
and Lucan* call them or associate them with 
both Arabs and Syrians; and, as Schiirer points 
out (7JP τί li. App. L ‘History of Chalcis, 
Iturseea, and Abilene,’ 326), the proper names of 
Iturzean soldiers, mentioned in Latin inscriptions, 
are Syrian (cf. Miinter, de Rebus Iturworum, 1824, 
8-10, 401; ClL τ. iii, n. 4871; C. 1. Rhenan, 


“Cf. Arrian, Al. An. 18% οἱ πεζοὶ τοξότωι οἱ τῶν Νομάδων καὶ 
Ἱζυρηναίων, καὶ Βοσπορανῶν τε καὶ ᾿Ἰτουραΐων. 
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ed. Brambach, 1233f.). This agrees with the 
position assigned to them on and about the skirts 
of the Lebanons; and considering the incessant 
drift upon these parts of nomad Arabs from the 
neighbouring deserts, we ought probably to see 
in the Iturwans the descendants of Jetur (7°) 
mentioned in Gn 254 and 1 Ch 1* as among the 
sons of Ishmael, 2,6. as Arabian desert tribes. 
Eupolemus (c. B.c. 150), quoted by Eusebius (Prep. 
Evang. ix. 30), mentions Itureans along with 
Ammonites, Moabites, Nabataans, etc., as among 
the objects of David’s campaigns E. of the 
Jordan. 

Because of this semi-nomadic state and this 
gradual drift from the desert to the fertile parts 
of Syria, the exact territory of the Iturzeans is 
difficult, if not impossible, to define. Josephus 
places the Iturean kingdom in or upon the N. 
of Galilee in B.c. 105 (Ant. Ki. x. 3), when 
Aristobulus having defeated them added a large 
part of their territory to Judea. Upon an in- 
seription of about A.D. 6 (Kphemeris Epigraphica, 
1881, 537-542) . Aémilius Secundus relates that 
being sent by Quirinius ‘adversus Itursos in 
Libano monte castellum eorum cepi.’ Dio Cassius 
(xlix. 32) calls Lysanias, who ruled Lebanon from 
Damascus to the sea with his capital at Chalcis, 
king of the Itureans; and the same writer (lix. 
12) and Tacitus (Ann. xii. 23) call Soemus, who 
was tetrarch in Lebanon (Jos. Vita, 11), their 
governor; while Strabo places them in Anti- 
Lebanon with their centre at Chalcis in the Belxa’. 
This evidence appears to prove Schiirer’s conclusion, 
that Anti-Lebanon and the valley to the east was 
the centre of the Itureans just before and at the 
beginning of the Christian era; and Ramsay’s con- 
tention, that ‘the true home of sucli a race is not 
the long-settled and well-governed land between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon,’ conflicts not only 
with the data of classical writers, but with the 
constant proof of how rich lands in Syria were 
being overrun and occupied by nomadic tribes 
from the desert. It is probable, however, that 
the Iturzeans extended their influence eastwards 
and south-eastwards from Anti-Lebanon. About 
B.C. 25 Zenodorus leased the domains of Lysanias, 
whom Dio Cassius (xlx. 32) calls king of the 
[tureans, and Zenodorus’ territory included Ulatha, 
Paneas, and the country round about. The 
question remains, whether the ‘Iturean region’ 
extended so far as to include or overlap Trachon- 
itis, the country around the Trachons, one of 
which is the modern Lejé. Ramsay maintains 
that, both according to St. Luke’s statement and 
as a matter of fact, it did. But of the latter 
there 1s absolutely no evidence before Eusebius 
in the 4th cent., and in face of such silence his 
testimony about tlie east of the Jordan in the 
beginning of the lst cent. cannot be allowed to 

revail. In the absence of evidence, the following 
facts are all we have to go by. Names have been 
constantly in drift in that part of Syria, and as 
Philo extended over all Philip’s tetrareliy the name 
of its eastern portion Trachonitis (Legat. ad Gavum, 
41) it is possible that the adjective ‘Iturean’ may 
likewise have been sometimes extended eastward 
so as to cover Trachonitis, especially as the Itur- 
zans themselves were probably driven in that 
direction after the Romans took their Lebanon 
territory from them. At the same time, Strabo, 
writing after this was accomplished, still treats 
of Iturza and Trachonitis as distinct. Whether, 
therefore, St. Luke meant by his phrase τῆς ’Irov- 
patas καὶ Τραχωνίτιδος χώρας ‘two distinct portions 
of Philip’s tetrarchy or two equivalent or over- 
lapping names for 1t; and whether on either of 
these interpretations of his words he was correct 
—are questions to which the geographical data of 
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the Ist cent. supply us with no certain answer.’ ἢ 
Besides the literature quoted above, see the present 
writers HGHL 544ff., and Hapositor, 1894, viii. 
406, ix. 51ff., 143 ff., 231 ff., 3511, 

G. A. SMITH. 

IVORY (ῦ shén, ἐλεφάντινοΞ).- 6 word shén 
signifies a ¢ooth, and is freq. employed in its orig. 
sense in OT (Ex 21%, Ly 24” ete.). It is also freq. 
used in the sense of ivory, as being the elephant’s 
tooth (AVm 1 K 10; see o’ansy under ELEPHANT). 
Once ivory is spoken of as ‘horns of teeth,’ ninp 
7” (Ezk 9718), The word horns alludes to the shape 
of the tusk, but its construction with teeth shows 
that the Hebrews understood what ivory really 
was. The context always makes it clear when shén 
should be rendered ivory. 

In Ps 458 jw "53 prob. refers to palaces or chambers 
in them, inlaid with ivory (ef. jwa ‘ns Am 3", and na 
ya 1 Κα 228°), Chambers with elaborate panellings 
of ivory and ebony exist in Damaseus and other 
cities of the East to-day. Tables, stands, sereens, 

icture-frames, pipes, and many other articles, in- 
aid with ivory, mother-of-pearl, silver and gold, are 
found in the houses of well-to-do people in the 
Hast. Solomon imported large quantities of ivory 
(1 K 10%), His throne was made of it (1 IK 1038-?), 
It was also used for making or inlaying couches 
(Am 6%), and the benches of galleys (Ezk 27%). 

The Egyp. and Assyr. monuments allude to the 
trade in ivory, and porters bearing tusks are figured 
on them. Among the merchandise of Babylon (Rev 
18") were vessels ofivory. It was probably brought 
to Pal. by the caravans oe Raed (at companies ἢ 
of Dedanim (Is 21%), as well as the ships of 
Tarshish (1 Καὶ 10”), The ‘tower of ivory’ (Ca 7*) 
may have been a tower richly ornamented with 
this substance, or a figure to illustrate the white- 
ness of the bride’s neck, as we say ‘a snowy neck,’ 
or ‘an alabaster arm.’ G. E. Post. 


IVVAH (my; LXX variants are numerous, see 
Swete).—According to 2K 1853 (wanting in B 
of LXX), 1915 (=Is 37"; the name is wanting in 
both MT and LXX of Is 36%) a city conquered by 
the Assyrians, named along with Sepharvaim and 
Hena. It is frequently identified with Avva (xy), 
whence, according to 2K 17*, Sargon (but see 
Winckler, Alttest. Untersuchungen, 100 fi.) bronght 
colonists to Samaria. Regarding Avva no infor- 
mation is to be gathered from tle inscriptions 
(Schrader, KAT? 281, 384 (COT? i. 273, ii. 8)). 
Hommel (xpos. Times, April, 1898, p. 3801.) 
supports the view that Hena and Ivvah (or, as he 
prefers, Avvah) are not places at all, but the 
names of the two chief gods of the three Syrian 
cities, Hamath, Arpad, and Sepharvaim. (For 
the grounds of this conclusion and the various 
stages through which he holds the MT to have 
passed before reaching its present form in 2 Καὶ 
17°, see the article just cited). Winckler (op. 
cit.), on the other hand, eonsiders that the 
parallelism, not to speak of other reasons, requires 
in 2 K 1853 19% (=Is 373%) one place name, which, 
judging from the variety of LXX readings, has 

* The identification of the name Jetur or Iturean with the 


modern Jedur (i.e. Gedur) to the 8. of Damascuz, is philologically 
impossible. 


IZZIAH 


been ill preserved, but may have been Avvah or 
Ivvah, and must have designated a city coming 
within the sphere of vision of the Jews—probably 
situated, like Sepharvaim, in Syria. 
J, A. SELBIE. 
IVY (locos, hedera).—This plant was sacred to 
Bacchus. The Jews were compelled, at the time of 
the feast of this god, to carry ivy in procession in 
his honour (2 Mac 67. The ‘corruptible crown’ 
(1 Co 9%) of the Isthmian games was sometimes 
made of its leaves, at other times it was a garland 
of pine. The ivy, Hedera Helix, L., grows wild in 
Pal. and Syria, and climbs up the faces of the cliffs 
along the coast and to the middle zone of the 
mountain ranges. G. E. Post. 


TYE-ABARIM (om3y9 “y ‘Tyim of the regions 
beyond,’ distinguishing this place from the Iim of 
Jos 15*).—The station following Oboth mentioned 
in Nu 21" 33 and deseribed (217) as ‘in the 
wilderness which is before Moab toward the sun- 
rising,’ and more briefly (33) as ‘in the border of 
Moab.* Nothing is known as to its position 
beyond these indications. The versions, though 
affording no geographical information, are interest- 
ing in their renderings of the first word ; the LXX 
of 214 has Χαλγλεί B, with a variant ’AyeAyal in A, 
and (perhaps) Εἰ, and in 38" 5 Taf. The Syriac 
takes the word as py ‘fountain,’ Targ. Onk. has 
ΓΙ as its equivalent in 21" and 33%, and in 33%, 
This word is used for a ford or passage in Targ. 
of 1S 13” 144, and in Targ. Jon. of Gn 32”. See, 
further, Dillm. on Nu 21”, A. T. CHAPMAN. 


TYIM (oy ‘heaps’ or ‘ruins’).—4. Short form of 
Iye-abarim in Nu 33*. See [ye-abarim for render- 
ings of the VSS. 2. Jos 15% (AV and RV incor- 
rectly lim), a town in Judah, one of the ‘ uttermost 
cities toward the border of Edom.’ The LXX 
has Βακώκ B; Avelu A, reading ony; and Syr. 
reads ]"y. 


IYYAR (vx, "Idp).—See TIME, 


IZHAR (79s: ‘fresh oil’ or ‘shining ’).—Son of 
Kohath the son of Levi, Ex 61 21, Nu 3” 16} ἘΝ 


1 Ch 6% 18. 38. 0312. 18; patron. Izharites, Nu 377, 1 ΟἿ 
9.422 DG23> 29. 


IZLIAH (nydi, AV Jezliah).—A Benjamite, head 
of a ‘father’s house,’ 1 Ch 818, See GENEALOGY. 


IZRAHIAH (mmm ‘J” will arise or shine’).—A 
chief of the tribe of Issachar, 1 Ch 7°. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


IZRAHITES (mps).—Gentilic name in 1 Ch 278, 
but should probably be read ‘mapa, which is possibly 
another form of ‘min Zerahites νυν... See 
GENEALOGY. 


IZRI ("1?).—Chief of one of the Levitical choirs, 
1 Ch 25", called in v.* Zeri. See GENEALOGY. 


IZZIAH (ax ‘J” will sprinkle’?) AV Jeziah.— 
One of those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 
_ 10”), called in 1 Es 9% Teddias. See GENEALOGY. 


J.—The symbol used by critics for the Jahwistic 
document. See HEXATEUCH. 


JAAKAN.—See BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN. 


JAAKOBAH (A2py:).—A Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 
4°86, See GENEALOGY. 


JAALA (xby: Neh 75°) or JAALAH (aby: Ezr 2°), 
—The name of a family of the ‘sons of Solomon’s 
servants’ who returned to Palestine with Zerub- 
babel. In 1 Es 5833 Jeeli. See GENEALOGY. 


JAAR (73:).—Usually in OT a common noun, 
meaning forest or wooded height, e.g. Jos 17", 
Hos 24, Once only as proper name, RVm of 
Ps 132° ‘We found it in the field of Jaar.’ Here, 
according to some of the best authorities, it is a 
poetical name for Kiriath-jearim, ‘forest town,’ 
cf. Ps 78® ‘field of Zoan.’ The name of this place 
appears in several forms, see Jos 15% ®, 28 67, and 
in 1 Ch 13° an account is given of the bringing up of 
the ark from Kiriath-jearim, where it had lain for 
twenty years after its restoration by the Philis- 
tines. The rendering of this obscure verse,—con- 
jectured to be a fragment of antique song,—which 
was first suggested by Ktihn6l, and has been adopted 
by Delitzsch, Perowne, and most moderns, would 
make it run thus: ‘We heard of it (the ark) as 
being at Ephrathah, we found it in the field of 
Jaar (i.€. Kiriath-jearim).’ Baethgen, however, 
understands the word as an appellative, ‘auf 
waldigem Gefilde’ (cf. LX X ἐν ταῖς δασέσι τοῦ δρυμοῦ, 
and Jerome ‘in regione saltus’; so RV (text) ‘in 
the field of the wood’), referring ‘it’ to the oath of 
David quoted in vv.*, reading ‘ published’ (m3x17) 
for ‘found’ (mxxd), and supposing the ‘ wooded 
field’ to be a poetical designation of the country at 
large. Similarly Ew. (so Targ.), though he ex- 
plains the ‘ field of the wood’ of Lebanon as repre- 
senting N. Palestine. However, the general drift 
of the reference to the ark can hardly be mistaken. 

W. T. DAVISON. 

JAARE-OREGIM (ork "2; BA ᾿Αριωργείμ, other 
MSS ’Apwopl ; salius polymitarius), according to2 8 
21, a Beth-lehemite, the father of Elhanan, who 
slew Goliath the Gittite. It is, however, highly 
probable that the text is corrupt, the former part 
of the name being a mistake for JAIR (ty: for 1y:), 
while the latter half (θ᾽ ΣΝ oregim=weavers) has 
been accidentally repeated from the following line. 
This view, which is supported by the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 20° (Keré ty! ;2=son of Jair; Kethibh 
“ww” 72), has been adopted by Thenius, Wellh., 
Driver, and Budde. Klostermann, following the 
reading of Lucian (λλανὰν υἱὸς ᾿Ιαδδεὲν υἱοῦ τοῦ 
"EXexl), prefers to restore ‘the son of Dodai the 
Beth-lehemite’ (‘npn n’z °q5 13, cf. 2 5 23%). The 


On P y F§ y 
rendering of the Peshitta (a0) abo 2) 
probably points to the same text as the Hebrew 
(omitting J/aare), though the Arabic, which is 


᾿ x Ρ 
based upon it, takes the second word padto= 
doctus) a8 a proper name (Malaph). Similarly the 


Targum of Jonathan hardly presupposes a different | 


text, since its rendering ‘and David the son of 
Jesse, the weaver of the veils of the house of the 
sanctuary, who was of Bethlehem, slew Goliath 
the Gittite’ (on? man7 swipp m2 mane ‘np "7. Ἴ2 Ἢ ὈΒΡῚ 
axa) ΠΡ) n’), is an obvious attempt at harmonizing 
the present text with 1S 17. Jerome seems to 


| bluish colour of its water. 
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have read 3=saléus, instead of y: (Jaare), and 
so far confirms the reading of 1 Ch 20% For a 
further discussion of the relation of 1 Ch 20° to 
1 5. 17 and to 258 2119, see SAMUEL (BOOKS OF), and 
ELHANAN. J. I’. STENNING. 


JAARESHIAH (arw1y:, perhaps=‘J” fattens,’ 
AY Jaresiah).—A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 857, 


JAASIEL (5x wy:).—The ‘ruler’ of Benjamin, 1 Ch 
2771, prob.=‘J. the Mezobaite ’ (which see) of 114, 


JAASU (ivy: Ezr 1057 Kethibh) or JAASAI (yy: 
Keré, so RVm), AV Jaasau.—One of those who 
had married foreign wives in the time of Ezra. 
LXX, regardless of the meaning, rendered καὶ 
ἐποίησαν (‘and they did’), ¢.e. sy for ivy). 


JAAZANIAH (mn: 2 Καὶ 25%, Ezk 8"; mg: Jer 
35°, Ezk 11}, ‘J” hears.’ See also JEZANIAH. LXX 
4K 25%, B’Otovtas, A. Lue. Ἰεζονίας, Ezk 82111, Jer 
49° [Heb. 35°], B Iexovias).—1. A Judean, styled 
‘son of the Maacathite,’ one of the military com- 
manders who came to Mizpah to give in their 
allegiance to Gedaliah, the governor of Judah 
appointed by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 25%=Jer 408 
Jezaniah). After Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, 
had murdered Gedaliah, and carried captive the 
Judzeans who were left at Mizpah, Jaazaniah, 
though not mentioned by name, appears to have 
joined with the other captains of the forces in 
giving battle to Ishmael and recovering the captives 
(Jer 414%). Probably also he was one of those who 
determined, against the advice of the prophet Jere- 
miah, to abandon the land of Judah, and to lead the 
remnant of the people down into Egypt (Jer 42). 

2. A chieftain of the clan of the Rechabites, 
whose fidelity to the commands of his ancestor 
Jonadab was tested by the prophet Jeremiah as an 
example to the people of Judah (Jer 355). 

3. Son of Shaphan, who appeared in Ezekiel’s 
vision as ringleader of seventy of the elders of 
Israel in the practice of secret idolatry at Jerusa- 
lem (Ezk 81), 

4, Son of Azzur, one of the princes of the people 
at Jerusalem, against whose counsels Ezekiel was 
commanded by J” to prophesy (Ezk 111"), 

C. I. BURNEY. 

JAAZIAH (371y:).—A son of Merari, 1 Ch 2456 27, 
The text is hopelessly corrupt. (Cf. Berth. and 
Oettli, ad foc. ; Kittel’s proposed restoration of the 
text and note in Haupt’s Sacred Books of OT; 
and Kautzsch’s AT, ad loc.). See GENEALOGY. 


JAAZIEL (Sy), A Levite skilled in the use of 
the psaltery, 1 Ch 15, called in v.22 Aziel. Iittel 
(see note, ad foc., in Haupt’s SBOT) would correct 
the text in both instances to Sy Uzziel. 


JABAL (53, LXX A Ἰωβέλ, ΒΒ Ἰωβήδ, Lue. 
’IwB74X).—Son of Lamech by Adah, and originator of 
the nomadic form of life, Gn 4° (J). See KGnig in 
Hapos. Times, May, 1898, p. 347%. The meaning of 
the name is quite uncertain; for conjectures see 
Dillm. ad doc. and Ball in SBOT. 


JABBOK (72), ’Ia8é«).—One of the principal rivers 
of EK. Palestine, now called Wady Zerka from the 
Its course may be 
indicated thus: take on a map a point 18 miles E. 
of the Jordan on the latitude of Na&blus, and from 
it draw ἃ line 18 miles long due south. Qn this 
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line as diameter, and to the E. of it, draw a semi- 
circle; and from the N. end of its diameter (the 
point originally taken) draw a line inclining 
slightly to the §. as far as the edge of the Jordan 
valley (here about 5 miles from the river); and 
from that edge draw a line in ἃ S8.W. direction to 
the Jordan. The figure will give approximately 
the course of Wady Zerka, though in its numerous 
windings it continually deviates from the outline 
figure above indicated. In its upper semicircular 
portion it forms a boundary between east and west ; 
while in its lower portion it forms a boundary 
between north and south. These two portions 
are referred to in Nu 21%, where the territory 
of Sihon is described as extending ‘from Arnon 
unto Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon’ ; 
z.€. the lower portion of the Jabbok formed the Ν. 
boundary, while the upper portion formed the E. 
boundary of Sihon’s kingdom ; and the verse may 
be made clear by inserting ‘northwards’ after 
Jabbok and ‘eastwards’ after Ammon. ‘The upper 
portion is referred to in Dt 2°’, where the border 
of the children of Ammon is described as ‘all the 
side of the river Jabbok.’ The river Jabbok is also 
mentioned as a boundary Dt 316, Jos 12%, Jg 1138-2, 
One remarkable incident in the patriarchal 
narratives is connected with this river. Jacob, 
after sending all that he had over the stream, was 
left alone to wrestle with the mysterious visitor, 
and to prevail (Gn 32" referred to in Hos 124). The 
Heb. word for wrestling (from the root pax), which 
is nsed only here, is similar in sound to Jabdok, 
and it is intended that the name of the river 
should call to mind this instance of favour shown 
to the ancestor of the chosen race. A probable 
derivation of the word is from the root ppa ‘ pour 
out.” The river Jabbok is mentioned only in 
connexion with Jacob, and as a boundary existing 
at the time of Israel’s appearance E. of Jordan, in 
the passages already noted. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


JABESH (va3:).—Father of Shallum, who usurped 
the kingdom of Israel by the assassination of king 
Zechariah (2 IK 151 3% 14), 


JABESH-GILEAD (1b: υ)3), also wa: or wz: alone 
in 1S 1]1+35-%10 31213 1 Ch 10!2).—While the 
history of this East Jordan city as furnished in the 
Bible is meagre, it gives us vivid pictures of both 
tragic and tender scenes in ancient Hebrew life. 
In the early period of Jewish history it seems to 
have been prominent, and later to have fallen into 
insignificance. Its first appearance is when the 
Tsraclites are said to have made a raid upon it with 
a powerful force, put all the males and married 
women to death, destroyed the city, and carried 
off 400 virgins, who became wives to the Ben- 
jamites(Jg¢21). Afterwards, when it had regained 
its position of importance, it was attacked by the 
Ammomies under Nahash, when Saul, to whom 
the inhabitants appealed for succour, came quickly 
with his army and utterly routed the enemy 
(1S 11). Later, when Saul and his sons were 
slain in the disaster at Mount Gilboa, and their 
bodies were being ill-treated by the Philistine 
conquerors, the men of Jabesh-gilead rushed into 
the face of death, recovered the bodies, and saw 
that they were cared for in the kindest manner 
and buried with proper honours (18 31). David, 
when he was made king at Hebron, remembered 
this act, and sent special messengers with com- 
mendatory blessings to the men of Jabesh-gilead 
for their heroie devotion to Saul (28 25). Sub- 
sequently the bones of Saul and his sons were 
brought thence by David and buried in the terri- 
tory of Benjamin (2 ὃ 211-14), 

No doubt tlie name Jabesh is preserved in the 
modern Yabis, and when on the line of this stream 


in the Gilead hills one is near the site of this 
ancient city. Robinson (BAP? iii. 319 f.) suggested 
a place, ed-Deir, lying south of Wady Yabis; but 
this has no ancient ruins, and, besides, it is some 
distance off the main road. From researches made 
in this region by the present writer, a more appro- 
priate place would seem to be Miryamin, a point 
north of Wady Yabis on the ancient road leading 
over the mountain, where there are massive ancient 
remains. This is about 7 miles from Pella, and 
corresponds to the statement of Eusebius in his 
Onomasticon (268. 81), our best authority in the 
absence of any special biblical indications as to its 
site (Merrill, Kast of the Jordan, p. 439). 
S. MERRILL, 

JABEZ (733:).—A descendant of Judah, who was 
‘more honourable than his brethren.’ His name 
is traced to the fact that his mother bare him with 
sorrow (ax) ‘dzeb), 1 Ch 4°. The same play upon 
words recurs in his prayer or vow in the expression 
"ANY ΣΕΥ) ‘that it be not to my sorrow,’ v.% (On 
the correctness of MT see Kittel’s note, ad loc., in 
Haupt’s SGOT, and on the gee ee of a clause 
having dropped out, Kautzseh, ad loc., in his AT). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

JABEZ (y2y:).—A place inhabited by scribes, 
apparently in Judah, 1 Ch 2°. The site is un- 
known. 


JABIN (0,3) ‘discerning,’ Ιαβείν, Iafels).—4. King 
of Hazor in N. Palestine, defeated by Joshua at 
the Waters of Merom [Jos 1119 (JE) 115 (D?)]. 

2. Jabin, ‘king of Canaan, that reigned in 
Hazor,’ occurs again inJg 4. He takes no part in 
the battle of the Kishon, nor is he mentioned in 
the ancient song (Jg 5). The introduction of Jabin 
and of Hazor into this narrative creates many 
difficulties, and the title ‘king of Canaan’ arouses 
suspicion. The probability is that two traditions 
relating to Jabin and Sisera have been united, and 
harmonized by making Siscra the captain of Jabin’s 
host (ef. Ps 83%, which implies the union of the 
tio traditions). The Jabin tradition probably pre- 
served an account of the early struggles of Naphtali 
and Zebulun for their territory in the north. The 
two clans had made Kedesh their headquarters, and 
successfully defeated Jabin king of Hazor, who 
had combined with the neighbouring Canaanites 
to resist the intruders. This tradition forms the 
basis of the battle of Merom in Jos 11, which has 
been generalized by the Deut. redactor, and treated 
as the conquest of N. Palestine by Joshua and all 
Israel. G. A. COOKE. 


JABNEEL (5x12: ‘ El causeth to build,’ B Acurd, 
A Ἰαβνήλ, for other forms see below; in Apoer. 
᾿Ιαμνεία or -la or -vv-, Jebnecl, Jabnia, Jamnia).—t, 
A town on the northern border of Judah, near the 
sea, mentioned after Ekron, Shikkeron, and Mount 
LBaalah (Jos 15"). It is not mentioned in the lists 
of cities of Judah, Dan, or Simeon in the Bk. of 
Joshua, but in Jos 154 LXX substitutes Γεμνά (B) 
or ‘Teuvat (A), Jabneh, for MT m2 ‘even unto the 
sea.’ It does not appear again in the OT until 2Ch 
26°, where under the name of Jabneh (432, LXX B 
᾿Αβεννήρ, A ᾿Ιαβεί5) it is captured “τ; with Gath 
and Ashdod from the Philistines by king Uzziah, 
and its wall broken down. Josephus (Ant. V. 1. 
22) describes it as belonging to the tribe of Dan, 
in company with Gath and Ekron, and mentions 
it with the inland towns Marissa and Ashdod in 
contradistinection to the maritime towns Gaza, 
Joppa, and Dora (Ant. XIV. iv.4; BJ 1. vii. 7). It 
is spoken of (Jth 2”) under the name of Jemnaan 
as in fear and dread of Holofernes. Under the 
name Jamnia (1 Mac 4% 5° 10% 15”) it is referred 
to as a garrison, with plains near it, Gorgias in 
command (Anz. XI. vili. 6). In 2 Mac 12%%# 
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Judas Maccabeeus set fire to the haven and navy of 
Jamnia, so that the light of the fire was seen at 
Jerusalem, 240 furlongs off. Pliny (HN v. 13) 
speaks of the two Jamnias ‘Jamnes due, altera 
intus,’ and places them between Azotus and Joppa. 
See Keland, Pal. p. 823. Ptolemy (v. 16) speaks of 
the port of the Jamnites between Azotus and 
Joppa, and subsequently mentions Jamnia among 
the cities of Judea. 

In common with Ashkelon, Azotus, and Gaza, the 
harbour or naval arsenal of Jamnia bore the name 
of Majumas (Reland, p. 590f.; Raumer, Kenrick, 
Pheneia ; Le Quien, Drie Christ.). Jamnia was 
taken from the Syrians (6. B.c. 142) by Simon 
Maccabeeus (Ant. Xu. vi. 7; BJ τ. 11. 2), and it 
was restored (B.C. 63) to its inhabitants by Pompey 
(Ant. XIV. iv. 4); it was repaired or rebuilt (6. B.C. 
57) by Gabinius (BJ τ. viii. 4), and was given to the 
Jews by Augustus (B.C. 30). Herod bequeathed 
(B.c. 4) Jamnia (Ant. XVII. viii. 1) to Salome his 
sister, and she left it with all its toparchy to Julia 
the wife of Augustus Cesar (Ant. XVUL ii. 2; BJ 
1. ix. 1). Philo Judeus (de Legat. ad Gaium, Opp. 
vol. ii. p. 575) states that in this town, the most 
populous of Juda, a Roman officer named Capito 
raised an altar of mud for the deification of the 
sa gi Caligula; the Jews demolished the altar, 
and the incensed emperor forthwith ordered an 
equestrian statue of himself to be erected in the 
Holy of Holies at Jerusalem (6. A.D. 37). Strabo 
(Bk. 16, ‘Syria’) states that Jamneia and the settle- 
ments around were so populous that they could 
furnish 40,000 soldiers. The Talmud abounds with 
references to the learned Rabbins who frequented 
the school at Jamnia. Milman (Hist. of Jews) 
states that it contained a school of Jewish learning 
which obtained great authority, and whether from 
the rank and character of its head, or from the 
assemblage of many of the members of the ancient 
Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of community in 
that place, it was looked upon with great respect 
and veneration by the Jews who remained in 
Palestine. This school was subsequently suppressed 
by the Romans, owing to the imprudent speeches of 
the fiery Simon ben-Jochai. Before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion the Sanhedrin escaped the general wreck. 
Before the formation of the siege, it had followed 
Gamaliel, its Nasi, or Prince, to Jabneh (Jamnia ; 
Milman, Hist. of Jews). According to tradition 
also, the great Gamalicl was buried in Jamnia, 
and his tomb was visited by Parchi in the 14th cent. 
In the time of Eusebius, Jamnia was but a small 
place of little importance. It gave a bishop to the 
Council of Niczea, and had still a bishop in the time 
of the emperor Justinian (Epiph. adv. Her. ii. 730). 

The Crusaders found the ruins called Jbelin (A.D. 
1144, William of Tyre), where they built the fortress 
Ibelin (corrupted from Jabneel), mistaking it for 
Gath, and it gave its name to the French family of 
d’Ibelin, one of whom, Jean, count of Jaffa and 
Ashkelon, restored (¢. 1255) the famous code of the 
‘ Assises of Jerusalem,’ originally composed by 
Godfrey de Bouillon (Gibbon, ch. 58 ; Samut. 1. 111. 
p. xli, c. 58). Benjamin of Tudela (6. A.D. 1163) 
identified Ibelin, three parasangs south of Jaffa, as 
the ancient Jabneh, and states that the site of the 
schools might still be traced there (Karly Travels, 
p. 87). The Léin. Ant. places Jamnia 12 mp. from 
Diospolis (Lydda) and Joppa, 20 ΜΡ. from Ashkelon, 
and 36 MP. from Gaza. It was on the old road 
from Joppa to Ashkelon, through Jamnia and 
Azotus (Peutinger Tables); another road led to it 
from Diospolis. 

The modern village of Yebnah stands on the ruins 
of the town of Jamnia. It occupies a strong site, 
170 ft. above the sea, on an isolated rounded hill, 


}2Ch 3", Jer 5271. 
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it by the Jtin. Ant., and the old road from Jafia to 
Ashkelon passes by it. The houses are of mud, but 
there are interesting ruins of a church and also of a 
mosque erected by Crusaders and Saracens. The 
ancient Majumas or harbour of Jamnia is situated 
immediately south of the mouth of the Wady Rabin. 
The port seems to have been double, and entcred by 
narrow passages as at Tyreand Jatia. Thenorthern 
bay is some 400 paces across (north and south), 
flanked with a rocky promontory on each 5160. 
The southern bay is larger, and on the promontory 
south of it are the ruins of ed-Dubbeh. A large 
reef is visible outside, beneath the water (SIVP 
vol, ii. p. 269). The port would seem to be natur- 
ally better than any along the coast of Palestine 
south of Ceesarea. A very little trouble in clearing 
a passage through the reefs would probably render 
the Minet Ribin a better port than Jafla, as the 
reefs are farther from the beach (Conder, PHF SE, 
1875, p. 168). The harvests about Yebnah are very 
abundant, and the ground is of surprising fertility 
(Land and Book). The present writer (PEF ‘St, 
1875, p. 181) suggests that Yebnah or Iunah may 
be the modern equivalent of Libnah as well as 
Jabneel. lLibnah was given over to the priests, 
the sons of Aaron (Jos 2115, 1 Ch 657), within the 
boundary of the tribe of Judah, and has not 
been identified, though supposed to be near Beer- 
sheba. Both Jabneh (Jos 15" B) and Libnah appear 
as Λεμνά in the LXX, 


LiTERATURE.—Le Quien, Orviens Christ. vol. tii.; Itin. Ant.; 
Onom. 8.v. 'lawviie; Irby and Mangles, Zravels; Lightfoot, 
Opp. ; Milman, Hist, of Jews; Sepp, Jer. u. das HDI; Strabo; 
Pliny; Philo, de Legat. ad Gatum; Epiphanius, adv. Her. lib. 
ii. 780; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 
73 ff. 5 Schiirer, HJP αὶ, i. 78 f,; Guérin, Judée, ii. 55 ff, 


2. (B Ἰεῴφθαμαί, A ᾿Ιαβνήλ, Jabneecl). It appears 
in Jos 1958 in connexion with Adami-nekeb and 
Lakkum as part of the northern boundary of 


Naphtali, Lakkum being near the Jordan. There 
is no clue to identifying its position. Conder 


(Handbook to the Bible, p. 269) gives the following 
identifications to the places in Jos 1999 :— 

Heleph is probably Beit Lif, at the edge of the 
higher mountains towards the west. Adami is the 
ruin Adain; Nekeb (the Talmudic Tziidetha, 
Talm. Jerus. Megillah i. 1) is the ruin Seiyédeh ; 
Jabneel (the Caphar Yama of the Talmud) is 
Yemma, 7 miles south of Tiberias in Naphtali 
(SHWP 1. p. 365). The Variorum Bible, however, 
gives ‘ Adami-hannekeb,’ i.e. ‘ Adami in the pass.’ 
Schwarz (p. 144) places Kefr Yamah (‘the village 
by the sea’) on the southern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee; and Neubauer (Géog. du Talmud, p. 225) 
places it between Tabor and the Sea of Galilec, thus 
apparently agreeing with Conderin theidentification 
of Yemma as Jabneel. Josephus speaks of ᾿Ιαμνεία 
(Vita, 37) or lapvlé (BJ τι. xx. 6) asa rocky fastness 
in Upper Galilee which he fortified, together with 
Meroth, Achabari, and Seph (cf. BJ 1. vi. 3). 

C. WARREN. 


JABNEH.—See JABNEEL. 


JACAN (72y:).—A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5%, AV 
Jachan. See GENEALOGY. 


JACHIN (}'>:).—4. Fourth son of Simeon, Gn 46°, 
Ex 6", In 1 Ch 4% he is called Jarib (1°), but 
Kittel corrects this to Jachin. In Nu 26” the 
patronymic Jachinites occurs. 2. Eponym of a 
priestly family,1 Ch 9, Neh 11. See GENEALOGY. 


JACHIN.—One of the brazen pillars erected in 
front of Solomon’s temple, that on the right (look- 
ing eastward) or south of the porch, see 1 K 7, 


See for particulars Boaz and 


south of the Wady Rfibin, in the position assigned to | TEMPLE. 
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JACINTH (ὑάκινθος, Ayacinthus), one of the 


foundation stones of the New Jerusalem (Rev 
21%), RVm ‘sapphire.’ The uncertainty which 
surrounds the real meaning of many of the 
precious stones named in the Bible applies also 
to the jacinth; this was inevitable in an age when 
the principles of chemistry and crystallography 
were unknown. According to (Ὁ. W. King (Nat. 
Hist. of Gems, p. 167), the jacinth comes to us 
from the Italian giacinto, and this from the Latin 
hyacinthus. In medizeval times the jacinth seems 
to have been a gem of a yellow colour, but some- 
times tinged blue or purple :—characteristics which 
belong to varieties of quartz, such as the cairn- 
gorm and amethyst ; and it was frequently em- 
ployed by the Greeks for intagli in early times, 
and by the Romans for cameos. According to 
Pliny (HN xxi. 26), ‘ Hyacinthus in Gallia eximié 
rovenit. Hoe ibi pro cocco hysginum tingitur.’ 
“he dye hysginum is usually translated ‘ blue.’ 

The modern hyacinth ineludes the bright-red 
varieties of zircon; a silicate of, zirconia with a 
little oxide ofiron. It erystallizes in the form of 
@ square prism or octahedron, and is found at 
Assouan on the Nile, Auvergne, Bohemia, and 
other volcanic countries. Large crystals have 
been obtained from Siberia and Ceylon. 

E. HUUuL. 

JACKAL.—This word is not found in the text of 
AY. It occurs in text of RV as the equivalent of 
tannim (Is 348, Jer 911 10% 4038 5197, Mic 18), which 
is tr. AV ‘dragon.’ We prefer in these passages 
the tr. wolves (see DRAGON 1). In one passage (Jer 
14°) RV text tr. tannim, ‘jackals,’ marg. ‘the 
crocodile,’ AV text ‘dragons.’ In two places (Is 
13” 3414) τὸν “yyim is wrongly tr? in AV ‘wild 
beasts of the islands,’ RV ‘wolves.’ The word 
“uyyim, however, is etymologically equivalent to 
the Arab. bendt-Awa, which means jackals. We 
think, therefore, that it should be so tr? here. If 
our views are accepted, the first passage would read 
‘and the jackals (’7yytm) shall cry in their castles, 
and the wolves (¢annim) in their pleasant palaces,’ 
and the second (including latter danse of v.45) ‘an 
habitation for wolves (tannim), a court for ostriches, 
and the wild beasts of the desert shall meet with 
the jackals ?iyyim).’ 

Jackal also occurs in RVm as the equivalent of 
shi'al (Jeg 15%, Neh 4°, Ps 63", La 618), text AV and 
RV ‘fox.’ See Moore on Jg 15‘, and art. Fox, 

. 644, where the meaning of shi'al is more fully 
iscussed. G. E. Post. 


JACOB (apy: ‘ supplanter’ [see below]; Iaxwf).— 
4. Son of Isaac and Rebekah, also called Israel, 
the father of the twelve patriarchs, who were the 
reputed ancestors of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
The history of Jacob is contained in parts of 
Gn 257!-50",—the narrative being chiefly JE, the 

assages (so far as they relate to Jacob) which 
Salant to P beitia 25%" 26,83. 85 9726. .ὃ89. go%4. 29:31 18b 
(from ‘and all’), 33° 34 (partly: see below), 
359-18 15, 22b-29* 36 (in the main: v.°-? in particular 
belong here), 971. (to ‘Jacob’), 46°27 475-6 (to 
‘ dwell’), 7.11. 210 (from Sand they’), 28 493-6.7 4018 
(to ‘sons’), *8° (from ‘and blessed them’), 2% 
50-13, As in most other places in Gn, P gives 
little more than a skeleton of the facts, the 
picturesque, lifelike narratives are almost en- 
tirely the work of J and E. J and E are here 
closely interwoven: the distinction between them 
will be noted where necessary ; but in general these 
two narratives appear to have covered largely, when 
intact, the same ground, and, though exhibiting 
sometimes divergent traditions, to have been sub- 
stantially similar in their contents. 

The birth of Jacob is recounted in Gn 257!-26, 

* Perhaps also fragments in 301a- 4a. 9b. 22a 356, 
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Isaac must be pictured as still dwelling by the 
well Beer-lahai-roi, near Beersheba (251%); Re- 
bekah, like Sarah before her, was barren; but in 
consequence of Isaac’s prayer to J”, she became 
fruitful. The Hebrews loved to picture the char- 
acters and fortunes of the peoples with whom they 
were themselves acquainted, as foreshadowed in 
their ancestors (ef. Gn 9*-?7 16!2): and in the case 
of the ancestors of Israel and Edom the rivalry 
which became such a marked feature in later 
generations, began even before their birth. The 
twin fathers of the two nations struggled together 
in the womb: tlieir mother, concerned at such an 
ill-omened occurrence, went to inquire of J”,—we 
may suppose, at the sanctuary of Beersheba (21° 
2675), --and received in answer the oracular 
declaration, couched in poetical form :— 

Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples even from thy bowels shall be parted asumder ;* 


And one people shall be stronger than the other people, 
And the elder shall serve the younger. 


When the time came for Rebekah to be delivered, 


the elder of the twins, we read, was born with the 


hand of the younger holding his heel,—vz.e. en. 
deavouring to hold him back, and to secure the 
first place for himself: so early did Jacob’s charac- 
teristic nature display itself. From this cireum- 
stance, it is said, he was called Jacob (apy:), ὧ.6. 
‘one who takes by the heel,’ ‘ endeavours to trip 
up or supplant,’ from apy ‘a heel.’ 

This, at least, is the idea which the name Ja@eob suggested to 
the Hebrew ear. py is ‘to take by the heel,’ Hos 123(4) (with 
allusion to the same occurrence), ‘to trip up,’ ‘supplant,’ fig. 
‘to defraud,’ ‘ deceive,’ Jer 93(4), ‘trust ye not in any brother, for 
every brother will utterly supplant, and every neighbour will go 
about with slanders’; a\py Jer 179 is ‘deceitful,’ and ΠΕΡῚ 
2K 1019 is ‘subtilty.’ It is another question whether this 
explanation expresses the actual meaning of the name. It has 
been supposed, for instance, that Jacob is really an elliptical 
form of Jakob'é?: in this case Εἰ, ‘God,’ would be the subject 
of the verb (like Jshmd@ él, ‘God heareth,’ Jera'e?, ‘God per- 
sisteth,’ Yerahme’él, ‘God is compassionate’),t and the word 
might be explained from the Arab. ‘ God follows,’ or (from conj. 
IV.) ‘God rewards.’{ In fact there is now evidence that the 
name ig much older than the date at which, according to the 
Biblical narrative, Jacob must have lived: Mr. Pinches has 
found on contract tablets of the age of Khammurabi(c. 2300 B.c.) 
the personal name Ya'kub-ilu (analogous to Yashup-ilu, Yarbi- 
ilu, Yamlik-ilu, Yakbar-tlu, etc., of the same age)};§ and 
according to Hommel (AI? 203), the contracted form 
Yakubu occurs likewise. Further, in the lists of 118 places in 
Palestine conquered by Thothmes 111. (B.c. 1503-1449, Sayce and 
Petrie), which are inscribed on the pylons of the temple at 
Karnak, there occur (Nos. 78 and 102) the names Y-3a-p-’a-rq 
and Y-'-k-b-’d-1q. These names (the Egyp. r standing, as is well 
known, also for?) can be only ΘΟ Joseph-'él and ΣΡ" Jakob- 
él; and we learn consequently that places bearing these names 
(cf. for the form the place-names Jezre’e/, Jabne’él Jog 151! [= 
Jabneh 2 Ch 268], Fiphiah’éi Jos 1914-27, Yekabze’él Neh 112, 
Yirpe’él Jos 1827) existed in Palestine, apparently in the central 
part, in the 15th cent. B.c.{ What connexion, if any, exists 
between these names and those of the patriarchs, may never 
perhaps be ascertained ; but their existence at such a date in 
Palestine is remarkable. These facts, however, make it not 
improbable that (as had indeed been supposed even before their 
discovery J) names of the type Jacob, Joseph, Jephthah, etc., 
are elliptical forms of a more original Jakob'él, Joseph’él, etc. 
But, however that may be, to the Hebrews, as we know them, 
the idea which Jacob suggested, and in which it was supposed 
to have originated, was that of supplanter. 


The boys grew up: Esau was a clever hunter, 
living in the open field ; Jacob was a ‘ plain man, 
living in tents,’ z.¢. a quiet, home-loving man, 
pursuing the life of a shepherd among his tents 


* 7.6. shall take different courses (Gn 1811} even from birth. 

+ Or, ‘May God hear!’ etc. (Gray, Studies in eb. Proper Names, 
p. 218 ; Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. Arch. xxviii. (1896), p. 350. 

{ Baethgen, Beitrdge, 158, who compares the Palmyrene name 
apyny, ‘Ate has rewarded’ (or, as this sense does not appear to 
be found in Aramaic, ‘‘Ate follows,’ or ‘searches out’). The 
same root occurs also in the pr. names ‘Akkub (Ezr 242 etc.), and 
the post-Bibl. ‘Akabiah (Abhoth, iii. 1). ‘May God supplant (our 
foes !)’ would also be a possible explanation (Skipwith, J/QR x 
(1898), p. 667). 

§ Hommel, 4ZT 61, 96, 112. ᾿ 

| See, further, Meyer, ZA7'W, 1886, p. 1ff.; W. M. Muller 
Asien u. Furopa, 162 ff. ; Gray, 214f.; Sayce, ΠΟΛ 337 ff. 

41 Olshausen, Lehrbuch (1861), p. 617. 
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(cf. Gn 4%). An incident soon occurred, which 
displayed the contrasted characters of the two 
brothers. Esau returned one day exhausted from 
the chase: his brother was cooking pottage, and 
half fainting he asked to be allowed to swallow 
(xryda) a little. But Jacob saw his opportunity ; 
and did not scruple to make the most of it. ‘Sell 
me first thy birthright,’ he said. Esau, feeling in 
his exhaustion that his life depended upon it, too 
readily consented. Jacob, however, is still not 
fully satisfied; and to make the compact more 
sure, obliges Esau to seal his promise with an oath. 
Thereupon he gives Esau the bread and pottage 
which he desired. The birthright, it need hardly 
be remarked, was a highly valued possession: it 
implied both a better position in the family, and 
also, ultimately, a larger inheritance, than fell to 
any of the other brothers (cf. 43° 48!*, Dt 21"). 
The narrator comments on the heedlessness with 
which Esau, thinking only of the moment, sur- 
rendered what would otherwise have been an 
inalienable right: the modern reader is more 
impressed by the avarice and selfishness shown by 
Jacob in taking such a mean advantage of his 
brother’s need. 

Gn 27!-* relates another characteristic incident 
in Jacob’s life, and tells the story of the artilice 
by which, instigated by a designing mother, he 
deceives his aged father, and wrests from his 
brother his father’s blessing. The narrative, which 
belongs chiefly, if not entirely, to J, is told with 
the picturesque detail and the psychological truth 
which that gifted narrator habitually displays. 
There is no need to repeat the details here: the 
vivid description of Rebekalh’s treacherous scheme 
for defeating her husband’s purpose, of Jacohb’s too 
willing compliance when, with his usual caution, 
he has once satisfied himself that he can yield it 
safely, of the ready falsehood with which he allays 
his father’s suspicions, of Isaac’s dismay, and 
Esau’s bitter cry of disappointment, when the 
truth is discovered, will be fresh in the memory of 
evcry reader. Only two or three points may be 
selected for comment. The contrasted blessings 
of Jacob and Esau express clearly the different 
geographical and political conditions of the coun- 
tries owned afterwards by their respective descend- 
ants. Of Jacob, his father says: 

27b See, the smell of my son 
Is as the smell of a field which Jehovah hath blessed : 
23 And God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
And of the fatness of the earth, 
And plenty of corn and must ; 
2 Let peoples serve thee, 
And nations bow down to thee : 
Be lord over thy brethren, 
And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 
In vy.27>-28 the poet thinks of the fruitful fields 
and vineyards of Canaan, watered by copious dews 
(Dt 33°), and yielding in abundance ‘corn and 
must,—two of the three staple productions of 
Palestine, often mentioned together as a triad of 
blessings (Dt 713 ll“al.; ef. 33%): in v.” he 
thinks further of the peoples of Canaan, subjugated 
under the Israelites, and of the neighbouring 
nations, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites,— 
all ‘brothers,’ or other near relations of Israel 
(Gn 19°"-),—made tributary by David (28 8). 

The ‘ blessing’ of Esau (vv.* 40) is a very quali- 
fied one. Playing on the ambiguous sense of a 
Hebrew preposition,—which would more naturally 
mean from or of in a partitive sense (as ν. 33), but 
might also mean away from, if such a sense were 
favoured by the context,—the poet puts into the 
patriarch’s mouth these words— 


890 Behold, (away) from the fatness of the earth shall be thy 
dwelling 


And (away) from the dew of heaven above; 


40 And by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt serve thy 
brother ; 


And it shall come to pass, as thou roamest about at large,* 
That thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck. 


The contrast to v.2is manifest. The reference is 
to the relatively rocky and arid territory of the 
Edomites, which obliged its inhabitants to find 
their livelihood elsewhere, by means of war and 
plunder. In vy.“ the doom of subjection to Jacob 
is not revoked ; but it is limited in duration: the 
time will come when, after repeated efforts,t 
Edom will regain its freedom. Edom revolted 
from Judah in the reign of Jehoram (2 k 829-22; 
no doubt, circumstances with which we are un- 
acquainted,—perhaps a series of abortive efforts 
pees the final success,—suggested the terms 
of vi", 

Jacob’s treatment of his brother was followed by 
its natural consequences. Esau ‘hated Jacob 
because of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him,’ and only waited for his father’s 


| death in order to take vengeance on him. But his 


mother, Rebekah, ever watchful of the interests of 
her favourite son, urged him to flee forthwith to 
her brother Laban, in Haran (across the Euphrates, 
on the Belikh, N.N.E. of Palestine), and to remain 
with him until Esau’s resentment should have been 
dulled by time (27.5.55). 

At this point the compiler of the Book of Genesis 
has inserted a passage (27%-28°) from P, suggesting 
an entirely different motive for Jacob’s visit—it is 
not here spoken of as a flight—to Laban. Esau, 
the same narrator had stated previously (26%), 
had, to his parents’ great vexation, taken two 
‘Hittite’ wives; and now Rebekah, fearful lest 
Jacob should do the same, mentions her appre- 
hensions to Isaac, who thereupon charges Jacob to 
journey to Paddan-aram, and find there a wife 
among the daughters of his uncle Laban. Jacob 
obeys; and departs accordingly with his father’s 
blessing.t It is of course true that, in itself, this 
representation is not inconsistent with that in 
27-4: men notoriously act often under the influ- 
ence of more motives than one; and Rebekah may 
not have mentioned to Isaac her principal motive for 
wishing Jacob to leave his home. But presenting, 
as this paragraph does, all the literary marks of a 
hand different from the author of 27'*, there can 
be no doubt that it forms part of a different repre- 
sentation of the current of events. 

2810-228 forms the true sequel of 271%. Jacob 
starts from Beersheba, on his journey to Haran. 
Travelling northwards through Canaan, he lights 
upon a spot where he passes the night. Even now 
the soil at Bethel is ‘covered, as with grave- 
stones, by large sheets of bare rocks, some few 
standing up here and there lke cromlechs’ 
(Stanley, S. and P. 219), and the hill a little 
to the 8.E. rises to its top in terraces of stone.|| 
Hie dreams; and in his dream the natural features 
of the locality shape themselves into a ‘ ladder,’ or 
flicht of stone steps, rising up to heaven ; angels 
are ascending and descending upon it; and by his 
side J (v.% ItVm) stands J”, addressing him in 
words of encouragement and hope, promising him 
a countless posterity, who will possess the land on 


* This, as Arabic shows, ig the meaning of τῆ, which occurs 
elsewhere in the OT only Jer 231b, Pg 553> (Eng. 2b; RV ‘am 
restless’), Flos 1112 (?); cf. ΠΡ La 17 319 (RVm), Is 587, 

+ Such seems to be the force of 1A Wz'Na: see Delitzsch. 

1 Notice, in the phrasing of 283-4 the points of contact with 
previous promises or blessingsin P: ‘God Almighty,’ as 171 αἴ. ; 
‘make fruitful and multiply,’ as 1729 484 (cf, 122.28 91.7 3511) ; 
‘company of peoples,’ ag 3511 484; ‘land of thy sojournings,’ as 
178 (cf. 367 371). * Paddan-aram,’ also (for Aram-naharaim), a3 
regularly in P (2529 3118 3318 359. 26 4615), 

§ 2810. 13-16 seem to be from J; 2811. 12. 17-22 from FE. 

| In the PEF Mem. ii. 305, there is a view of a large ‘ gilgal, 
or circle of stones, near Bethel. 

4] Properly, ‘(bending) over him.’ 
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which he lies, and assuring him that He will be 
with him on his journeyings, and will bring him 
back in safety to the land he is leaving. The 
dream represents under a striking symbolism the 
thought that heaven and earth are connected, 
that an ever-present providence watches over the 
destinies of men, and also, in particular, that this 
was a place in which above others God was mani- 
fest upon earth, and which deserved pre-eminently 
to be termed His ‘house.’ As a mark of the 
sacredness of the spot, Jacob consecrates the 


»,f/ ΕἾ boulder on which his head had rested, setting it 
τ πον upasa ‘pillar,’ and pouring oil upon the top of 


it: he also promises solemnly, if he returns home 
in safety, to make it a ‘house of God,’ and to pay 
J” tithes of all his gains. Bethel became after- 
wards a famous and much-frequented sanctuary 
(Am 7:5 etc.); and no doubt it was the ‘pillar,’ 
that would eae stand beside its altar (Am 
the custom of paying tithes 
there (Am 4‘), the origin of both of which was 
thus attributed by tradition to Jacob. The Phe- 
nicians believed in λίθοι éupvyo (Eus. Prep. Ev. 
i. 10. 18); and there are many traces in antiquity 
of stones, esteemed as sacred, being anointed with 
oil (λίθοι λιπαροί), and venerated as divine (Arnob. 
adv. Gent. i. 39, vi. 11; Is 57°: ef. vol. i. p. 2785 ; 
also W. R. Smith, AS? 109, 184-188, 214 f [? 116, 
201-205, 232 f.]);* and the sacred ‘pillar,’ or 
monolith, of Bethel, it is difficult not to think, 
must in its actual origin have been regarded simi- 
larly as a shrine or abode of the deity ; but im the 
existing narrative the idea may possibly be that 
Jacob venerated it as the channel through which 
he received his dreain.t 
291-14 Jacob proceeds on his journey, reaches 
Haran, and quickly meets with his relations. In 
his uncle, Laban, Jacob finds, at least for a time, 
his match in the art of overreaching; and the 
narrative recounts first the engagement concluded 
by him with Laban, and then the ruse by which 
the latter succeeded in marrying first his elder 
daughter Leah, and so in securing Jacob’s services 
as a shepherd, for 7 years more, in return for his 
younger daughter Rachel.t The section 29-30" 
narrates the birth of 11 of Jacob’s 12 sons, and of 
a daughter Dinah, alluding at the same time 
incidentally to the family jealousies which arose 
in consequence between his two wives. It is un- 
necessary to dwell here upon details: it will be 
sufficient to state that first Leah bears, in succes- 
sion, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah: then 
Rachel’s handmaid, Bilhah, bears two sons, Dan 
and Naphtali, in her mistress’ name ; next Zilpah, 
Leah’s handmaid, bears Gad and Asher ; after 
this, Issachar and Zebulun, as also a daughter 
Dinah, are born to Leah; lastly, Rachel bears 
Joseph. <A collateral aim of the narrative, to 
which evidently no small importance is attached, 
is to explain the names borne afterwards by the 
corresponding tribes: the explanations (as is con- 
stantly the case in similar cascs in the OT), though 
apparently etymological, are, however, in reality 
based, not upon etymologies (in our sense of the 
word), but upon assonances, and must not, there- 
fore, be understood as necessarily expressing the 
real meaning of the names. In the case of several 
of the names, a double explanation is given (or 
alluded to),—an indication of the composite 
* See, further, Tylor, Primitive Cuiture®, ii. 160-167. 
{10 is ohservable that in v.22 the title, ‘house of God,’ is 
applied to the monolith itself, not to the place marked hy it. 
Some have seen in the passage (esp. v.11) an allusion to the 


custom of ‘incubation’: cf. Smend, AT Theol. 39; Uolzinger, 
ad t 


usually accompanying a marriage (Jg 1412, To 1119): do not 
break off the usual round of wedding festivities. When they 
were ended, Jacoh received Rachel on the understanding that 
he was to serve Lahan for 7 years more. 


oc. | 
{ V.27 * fulfil the week of this one,’ ὅ.6. the week of festivities 


character of the narrative (ν.}6 and v.¥8; v.% and 
νυ, v.28 ond y.),* 

Jacob, having been in Laban’s service for 14 
years, was now anxious to return home to his 
father. He accordingly begs his uncle to let him 
go, together with his wives and children. Laban, 
however, is reluctant to part with a servant who, 
he is obliged to own (307), has served him well ; 
and with feigned magnanimity invites him to 
name the terms on which he will remain with 
him. Jacob, in reply, professing to be very 
generous, declares his willingness to serve him 
for nothing, if he will agree to the following 
arrangement: Jacob will remove from the flocks 
all the parti-coloured animals, and having done 
this will take nothing but the animals so marked, 
which are born afterwards, as his wages. Laban, 
supposing that these would be few or none, closes 
eagerly with the offer; and in order to make the 
arrangement doubly secure, removes the spotted 
animals from the flock himself, gives them inte 
the hands of his sons, and places three days’ journey 
between himself and the flocks left with Jacob 
(307-6), Jacob, however, is equal to the occasion ; 
and by means of various ingenious devices, suc- 
ceeds in outwitting his not too generous uncle. 
(1) Jacob placed parti-coloured rods in front of the 
ewes at the time when they conceived, so that the 
latter in consequence bore parti-coloured young 
(νν. 31:39) + (2) He arranged that the spotted lambs 
and kids thus produced should be in view of the 
rest of the flock, so that, when the ewes conceived, 
there should be a further tendency to bear spotted 
young (v.*).t (3) Jacob further put up the peeled 
rods only when the stronger sheep were about to 
conceive: le thus secured all the strongest animals 
for himself(v.*7). The result was(v.*) that Jacob's 
possessions increased immensely. 

Jacob’s increasing prosperity soon arouses the 
envy of Laban ; and he no longer views him with 
the same friendliness as before. Encouraged by 
J” (31°), Jacob resolves accordingly, without again 
consulting his father-in-law, to return home: he 
explains his position to his wives, pointing out to 
them Laban’s arbitrary and ungrateful treatment 
of him ; and they agree to accompany him (3116), 
Here it is to be observed that the description of 
Laban’s arrangement with Jacob, and of the 
manner in which its consequences were evaded 
by Jacob, differs from that given in ch. 30: in 
317-12 Jacob says that Laban had been in the habit 
of arbitrarily changing his wages (so 31"), asseemed 
most likely to benefit himself, of which there is 
nothing in ch. 30; and further, that the effect 
of the change had each time§ been frustrated, 
not by his own ingenious contrivance (as in 30°-*), 
but by the intervention of Providence (315) :} 


* See, further, the articles on the several names, 2934 ‘he 
joined’; the name ‘Levi’ is played on similarly in Nu 18?-4 
(léwah, to join). 308 ‘he huilded up from her’: so 16? of 
Hagar, the fig. heing that of a house (cf. Ru 411, Dt 259). 
3014-16 ‘mandrakes,’ or hetter love-apples, were supposed to 
possess aphrodisiac properties, and to ensure conception: 
hence the reason why Rachel asks for them. In y.16 Leah 
‘hires’ Jacoh with the love-apples she had given to Rachel ; 
in v.18 Leah says that Issachar is the ‘hire,’ or payment, which 
she has received for having given Zilpah to Jacoh,—manifestly 
two explanationsof the name Issachar (sdéchar, ‘hire’ or ‘ wages’). 

ἡ The physiological principle involved is well estahlished. 
According to an authority quoted by Delitzsch, cattle-breeders 
now, in order to secure white lambs, surround the drinking- 
troughs with white ohjects. 

} This seems to he the meaning of v.49 as it stands. But many 
modern scholars think that the words ‘and set... of Lahan’ 
are a gloss; in which case the verse will merely state that the 
parti-coloured young, produced as described in v.59, were kept 
by themselves, and not mixed with those of uniform colour 
(which would be Lahan’s). 

§ Notice the imperfect tenses in 318. 

| The dream (3110-12) jg mentioned as a notification to Jacoh 
that the hirth, hy natural means (and not through Jacob’s 
artifice), of the parti-coloured young was hy God’s appoint- 
nent, in compensation for Lahan’s treatment of him (v.24 end), 
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ch. 30 gives J’s representation of the transactions, 
ch. 31 gives that of E.* Jacob takes flight while 
Laban is engaged in sheepshearing (οἷ. 15 25% 74, 
25S 1385); he crosses the Euphrates, and directs his 
steps towards Gilead (31!***), Rachel, at the same 
time, steals her father’s teraphim, or household gods 
(cf. 1S 1913. 1%), as thongh (Ewald) to appropriate 
and carry with her into Canaan the good fortune 
of her paternal home. 

Laban, upon hearing of Jacob’s departure, starts 
in pursuit, and overtakes him in the hill-country 
of Gilead. The account of the meeting is told in 
3176-55, Laban begins by expostulating with Jacob 
on the manner in which he has left him, and 
especially on the theft of his household gods, with 
which he charges him. Rachel, who was alone 
the guilty person, by a piece of woman’s wit 
conceals the theft, and, in her turn, outwits her 
father : this gives Jacob the opportunity of retort- 
ing upon Laban, of reminding him of the 20 years 
which he had spent ungrudgingly in his service, 
and of reproaching him with the many attempts 
he had made to deprive him of his lawful earn- 
ings (vv.7%42), Laban, smitten by his conscience 
(vv. *%), and unable to reply, seeks to close the 
dispute by proposing a treaty of friendship. Up 
to this point the narrative has been clear; but 
from v.*%* it becomes somewhat confused, two 
different accounts (J and E) having, it seems, been 
combined together, and at the same time enlarged 
with additions by a redactor. The analysis is 
difficult, and some of the details are uncertain ; 
but it is clear that both a ‘pillar’ and a heap of 
stones are described as erected as a witness; that 
two distinct agreements are entered into—one 
(v.°°) that Jacob will in no way ill-treat Laban’s 
daughters, the other (v.°*) that neither Jacob nor 
Laban will pass the boundary marked by the heap 
of stones with hostile intent toward the other ; 
that the heap of stones is the witness of the former 
agreement (νν. 5:58). and the pillar, therefore, pre- 
sumably (v.5") of the latter; and further, that 
each agreement is sealed by a common meal (v.*%; 
v.>4).+ The narrative explains in addition the 
name ‘Gilead,’ which is derived, by a popular 
etymology, from Gal-éd, ‘Heap of witness.’ + 
There must, it seems, have been somewhere on 
the N.E. frontier of Gilead, a cairn of stones, with 
a single boulder, standing up prominently beside 
it, the origin of which was popularly attributed 
to this compact between Laban and Jacob.§ The 
narrative, as it stands, explains also (ν. 3) the 
name Iiznah, the ‘Watch-tower,’ a place of un- 
certain situation, but no doubt some eminence in 
the same neighbourhood, which overlooked the 
broad plain of Hauran, and guarded the approach 
from the direction of Damaseus.|| It seems that 


* Notice the frequency with which God (Οὐδ), ποῦ Jahweh, 
occurs in this narrative (vv.9 11.16. 24. 42), ἢ 

¢t The mark of amity and reconciliation, ag is still the case 
among the Arahs. V.54 speaks of a sacrifice as well. 

t Wellh. and Dillm. assign vv.46-50 to J, and vv.45- 61-54 to K, 
treating ‘ Behold, this heap, and’ in v.51, ‘This heap he wit- 
ness, and,’ and ‘and this pillar’ in v.52, as glosses due to the 
redactor. However, m7 (ν.51} is not the word that we should 
expect to he used of a N30: perhaps (cf. LXX here and v.49) 
we should restore, with Ball, "nd". Kautzsch and Socin 
assign vv.51- 52 to J, treating the three references to the ‘pillar’ 
in these verses as glosses. The precise determination of the ana- 
lysis is not important; for, in any cage, the passage describes 
two distinct transactions (as explained ahove in the text). 

§ Cf. Ewald, Lfist. i. 347 f., 356, who thinks even that the real 
meaning of the tradition is that the mountain-range of Gilead 
itself is the ‘heap,’ piled up hy Laban and Jacoh as a houndary 
between the two nationalities. So also Wellh. Hist. 3258, 

|| It may he doubted whether the present Kalat er-Rabad, a 
height just on the N, of the Wady ‘Ajlun, with a commanding 
prospect (Merrill, Buhl, Geogr. 262), is sufficiently far to the 
north. Ib is also uncertain whether this ‘Mizpah’ is identical 
with the NBs) ΠῚ of Jos 1325 (on the N. frontier of Gad). 
The ahrupt way in which Migpah is here introduced leads most 
critics to rerard the notice respecting it as a gloss. 
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the ancestors of the Israelites and the Syrians are 
here conceived as fixing the border between the 
territories occupied afterwards by their respective 
descendants, which was often, especially during 
the period of the Syrian wars, matter of bloody 
dispute between them. 

The ‘long game of well-matched wits’ is thus 
ended ; and Laban returns to Haran (31%), while 
Jacob travels on towards Canaan. As he journeys, 
the ‘angels of God’ meet him, as if to welcome 
and congratulate him on his auspicious return ; 
and from this circumstance the name Mahanaini is 
explained (‘the double camp’).* Mahanaim be- 
came afterwards an important place (2S 2% 2% 
the capital of Ishbosheth’s kingdom; see also 
1774 27, 1 K 44); but its situation is not known: 
from the sequel of the present narrative, it must, 
however, have been Ν, of the Jabbok (now the 
Zorkd), though not much N., and within sight of 
the Jordan (v.'°): in Jos 1389. 89 it is mentioned 
as a place on the border between Gad and 
Manasseh.+} 

A fresh danger now threatens Jacob, the prospect 
of meeting again his brother Esau, who might be 
supposed to have still not forgotten old grudges. 
Jacob sends (32°) a conciliatory message to him, 
but learns in reply that he is coming to meet him 
with 400 men. He is greatly alarmed; but his 
powers of resource do not desert him. He divides 
his party into two ‘camps,’ in the hope that if one 
should be smitten by Esau, the other at least 
might escape; and besides this worldly precaution, 
he invokes in prayer the aid of God, reminding 
Him that it was He who had bidden him (31°) re- 
turn to his native land, and pleading before Him 
the blessings which He had already bestowed upon 
him (v.?°), and the promises which He had given 
him (v.?2),¢ (In vv.?:8, it is to be observed, there is 
clearly a second explanation, parallel to the one in 
v.2, of the name J/ahanaim§). If vv." be the 
original sequel to vv.*-4, the passage will describe 
a further precaution taken by Jacob, viz. a present 
of cattle, consisting of 580 head, and divided into 
separate droves for the purpose of making a 
favourable impression upon Esau, who, as drove 
upon drove caine up, would be at once gratified 
and surprised to learn that each was intended for 
himself, But the passage from v.'» to v.7! appears 
to proceed from the other narrator Εἰ: so that 
the account of the present may be a parallel, and 
not a sequel, to the division into two ‘ camps’ in 
Tr, 

There follows the account of Jacob’s wrestling 
with the angel. His party had crossed the Jabbok 
(the Wady Zerkd); and he himself was left behind 
‘alone,’—it is difficnlt to say, on which side of the 
stream. It was the eve of the greatest crisis of 
his hfe. His future welfare hung in the balance. 
Long ago he had taken cruel advantage of his 
brother : he had had to flee before his threatened 
vengeance ; now Esau was on his way to meet him 
with a large retinue of attendants; and what would 
the issue be? In the solitude and darkness a 
‘strange and nameless dread’ came over him: the 
terrible thought that God was his antagonist took 
possession of him; and so vividly did he realize it, 
that he seemed to himself to be engaged in an 


*The word rendered ‘host’ in 322, and ‘company’ in 
327. 8. 10. 21 338, properly means camp, and is usually so 
rendered. It is a pity that a different rendering has heen 
adopted here. 

+ Comp. G. A. Smith, ΠῸΠ ἢ, 586. 

1 With v.12 compare 3814. 15 (the phrasing, as 2217 1619), 

; Vv.1-2 helong to EB; vv.2133 to J. ; 

Notice that at v.21b the narrative is at exactly the same point 
that it had reached at ν. 135, 

J V.22 implies that, Jacob had crossed it, v.23 that he had not. 
The two verses clearly belong to ditferent sources. If, as most 
critics agree, vv.22. 24-32 helong to J, the scene of the wrestling 
will have heen 8, of the Jabbok, 
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actual struggle with a living man.* The struggle 
continued till the approach of daybreak.t+ 
But Jacob wrestled bravely: his mysterious an- 
tagonist saw that he could not prevail against him 
by the means which a wrestler would naturally 
poe pe so, in order to escape before daylight, 
and at the same time to show that he was superior 
to Jacob, he sprained Jacob’s thigh. But Jacob, 
though he can no longer wrestle with his an- 
tagonist, can still hold him: he perceives that he 
is more than an ordinary mortal : so he seizes the 
opportunity to win a blessing for himself, ‘I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ The bless- 
ing takes the form of a change of name. ‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel ; 
for thou hast persevered with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.’ The name ‘Israel,’ meaning 
(on the analogy of other names similarly formed) 
‘God persists (07) perseveres),’{ is interpreted as 
suggesting the meaning ‘ Perseverer with God.’§ 
Jacob’s persevering struggle with God is just 
ended: of men, he has persevered against both 
Laban and Esau; his struggle with Laban was 
concluded previously ; that with Esau is not yet 
concluded, but ‘fast prevailed’ is a word full of 
hope for the future. At the same time, as the 
name was to the Hebrews the symbol or expression 
of the nature, the change of name is significant of 
a moral change in the patriarch himself: he is to 
be no longer the Supplanter, the Crafty one, the 
Overreacher, but the Perseverer with God, who is 
worthy also to prevail.|| The incident serves to 
explain further the name Penwel, ‘ Face of God’; 
‘for,’ said Jacob, ‘I have seen God face to face, 
and yet my life is preserved.’ The narrator 
deduces also from this incident the custom of not 
eating in animals the muscle corresponding to the 
one which had been strained in Jacob’s thigh: it 
was treated as sacred through the touch of God. 
The site of Penuel is uncertain; but it must have 
been near both the Jabbok and the Jordan. As 
Jacob journeys from Penuel to Suecoth, so Gideon, 
pursuing the Midianites in the contrary direction, 
comes first to Succoth, and afterwards ‘goes up’ 
to Penuel (Jg 85: 8) ; it may therefore be conjectured 
that it was some elevated or projecting spot, near 
where the Jabbok descends from the uplands into 
the Jordan Valley: Merrill suggests Tulal ed- 
Dahab, conical hills, with ruins at their top, 
which rise from the Jabbok Valley, with the 
stream flowing between them, to a height of 
250 ft.** 

The dreaded meeting with Esau passes off 
happily (33). Jacob prepares for the worst 
(νν.1 5); but Esau shows a generous and magnani- 
mous spirit: he receives his brother with all 
friendliness, and inquires with interest after his 
children (vv.*’). fe at first refuses Jacob’s 
present; but Jacob by pressure induces him to 

* In the sense of the tradition, the contest, as Dillm, remarks, 
is plainly an external and physical one. 

+ In therare word pan3 for wrestle, vy.24. 25, there is a play on 
the name Jabbok (p2:), if not an explanation of its origin, as 
though it meant Wrestling (-stream). 

{ Sayce’s derivation (HHH 73, and elsewhere) from yéshar, 
‘to be upright,’ ‘to direct’ (Ὁ, has nothing to recommend it. 

§ Ci. Arab, shariya, to persist, or persevere ; conj. iii. (ex- 
pressing the idea of rivalry) to persist or persevere against 
another (viz. in contention or wrangling). The same root is 
contained in Seraiah, ‘Jah persists.’ (The root means ‘to 
strive’ (RVm) only in the sense of to exert oneself, not in that of 
to contend. It has no connexion with sar, ‘ prince,’ from sérar’). 

J from this point prefers, though not (in our existing texts) 
quite uniformly, Zsrae? to Jacob as the designation of the 
patriarch, 


4 With allusion to the often expressed belief that no one could | 


‘see God and live’ (Ex 1921 3320, Jg 622f. 1322), Notice the 
adversative force of the Waw consecutive (Ges. § 1116). 

** See Moore, Judges, 220f., 223; G. A. Smith, HGAL 585f. 
There was a Phenician headland called θεοῦ πρόσωπον; and 
‘ Penuel’ may really, like this headland, have derived its name 
from some physical feature presented by it. 


accept it, no doubt hoping thereby to purchase 
the continuance of his good-will in the future 
(vv.8-4),* Esau afterwards offers Jacob his pro- 
tection for the rest of the journey, or at least 
some of his people asan escort ; but Jacob declines 
both these offers; he will lay himself under no 
obligation to his brother, nor will he incur any 
risk of a rupture in the cordial relations now 
established between them (νν. 1218, Esau accord- 
ingly returns to Edom; while Jacob moves on to 
Succoth (the name of which is explained from the 
booths [nizo] built by him there for his cattle). 
The site of Succoth is not more certainly known 
than that of Penuel: it was on the E. of Jordan 
(Jg 8°), in the valley, perhaps (Dillm.) near the 
ford of ed-Damiyeh (on the road from es-Salt to 
N&blus), a little 5. of the point where the Jabbok 
enters the Jordan.t After crossing the Jordan, 
Jacob advanced into the heart of the country, to 
Shechem. There he encamped in front of the 
city, and bought the plot of ground on which his 
tent rested, of the native Shechemites for 100 
kesttahs.t The purchase of this land is mentioned 
on account of the sequel: it was the place in 
which the bones of Joseph ultimately reposed 
(Jos 2487); and it had the same interest and 
significance for the N. kingdom which the cave 
of Machpelah at Hebron (ch. 23) had for the king- 
dom of Judah.§ 

We come (ch. 34) to the somewhat remarkable 
narrative of the dealings of Jacob with Shechem. 
The chapter is plainly composite; but the criteria 
are In some cases ambiguous, so that critics are not 
fully agreed in their results. The main character- 
istics of the two narratives of which it is composed 
are, however, sufficiently clear. According to J,|l 
Shechem, son of Hamor, having seduced Jacob’s 
daughter, Dinah, desires to obtain her from her 
father and brothers in marriage : they agree, only 
imposing a condition the nature of which in the 
existing text of J is not specified, but which 
Hamor at once accedes to (vv.1) 1% 19) ; afterwards, 
however, Simeon and Levi, resenting keenly Hamor’s 
treatment of their sister, fall upon him, without 
their brothers’ knowledge, slay him and his father, 
and rescue Dinah; their father blames them severely 
for making him and his family unpopular among 
the native Canaanites, and endangering their lives; 
they reply that the honour of their tribe is above 
all such considerations : ‘Should he deal with our 
sister as with an harlot?’ Here the transaction 
has a personal character: only Shechem is involved; 
and his aim is the personal one of securing Dinah 
as his wife. According tothe rest of the narrative, 7 
Shechem equally desires to obtain Dinah as his 
wife, but much wider interests are involved: the 
transaction assumes a national significance : Hamor 


* V,10 ‘forasmuch as I have seen thy face, as when one seeth 
the face of God’ (i.e. Thave found it as favourable), is mani- 
festly, as Wellh. remarks, another explanation of the name 
Penuel. ‘To see the face’ is the phrase used of one admitted 
to the presence-chaimber of a monarch, or other ruler (Gn 433-5, 
2S 1424-238, 2 K 2519; of God, Ps 117, Job 3328), and, it is im- 
plied, viewed by his superior favourably, Jacob, by using this 
expression, pays Esau a high compliment. ‘Beiden Wendungen 
der Sage liegt zu Grund, dass man in Peniel den unfreundlichen 
Gott als freundlichen erfahrt’ (Dillm.). 

t+ Comp. Moore, i.c. p. 218 (who mentions another proposed 
site, at Deir'Alla, N. of the Zerka; ef. G. A. Smith, l.c. p. 585). 

{ A piece of money (or metal) of uncertain value, It is 
mentioned besides only in Jos 2482, Job 4211, 

§ As Dinah, who (3141 comp. with 302!) must have been quite 
an infant when Jacob left Haran, appears of marriageable age 
in ch, 34, Jacob (if the narrative is to be treated as consistent) 
must be supposed to have passed some years at Succoth (or at 
Shechem, before the events mentioned in ch. 34 occurred); cf. 
Dillm. on 3025. 3317 341, 

Ι Vv.2b- 3.6.7. 11. 12. 19. 25 (* twoof the sons of Jacob, Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah’s brethren, took each man his sword’) 76-30.31, This 
narrative is naturally not quite complete, parts having been 
omitted when it was combined with the other narrative. 

4“ P; or (Wellh., Cornill, Holzinger) Εἰ, amplified in parts by 8 


| writer of the school of P. 
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proposes what is virtually an amalgamation of the 
two communities, with full reciprocal rights of trade 
aud inter-marriage (γν. 8.10. 21-°5) ; the sons of Jacob 
generally (not merely Simeon and Levi) speak on 
their sister’s behalf: they impose the condition 
(which is here circumcision) not on Shechem only, 
but on the whole people (vv.*4) ; and the entire 
city experiences their vengeance (vv. ”d. 27-29), 
On the possible significance of this narrative, see 
Ρ. 535. 

From Shechem Jacob proceeds on his way to 
Bethel (about 20 miles 8. of Shechem), a panic 
terror (35°) restraining the natives of the neigh bour- 
hood from pursuing him. Bethel was the spot, 
which, when he was starting for Haran some 20 

ears (8111) previously, had been consecrated for 
fet by his great dream (28"-**); and now, in 
anticipation of visiting it again, he bade his 
household and retainers put away all ‘ foreign 
gods’ from among them: the ‘God of Bethel’ 
(9118) had proved Himself true to His promise 
(28%); He had led His servant safely through 
many trials and anxieties; and at Bethel, in 
fulfilment of his vow (28%), he would now build 
an altar to Him. Later generations pointed to the 
terebinth at Shechem (cf. Jos 9.456) as marking the 
spot at which the idols brought from Elaran (ef. Gn 
31, Jos 24° 14-23), and the amulets,* were buried 
by Jacob. The erection of the altar is narrated 
in 357 (E, as also vv.18), PP (359:13. 18) describes 
at this point a theophany, with a renewed promise 
to J oh of a numerous and royal posterity, and of 
the gift of the land (νν.}} 13); + to the same occasion 
he also assigns (v.2°) the change of name from Jaeod 
to Israel, which J has narrated ‘already at Penuel 
(3278), ancl the origin of the name of Bethel, which 
J had conneeted with Jacob’s former visit to the 
place (28). The relation of the ‘pillar,’ which, 
according to v.14 (probably J), Jacob set up, and 
upon which he is said also to have poured a drink- 
offering and oil, to the one mentioned previously 
in 288 (E), is not clear; the verse may relate to a 
different ‘pillar,’ it »ay give a different version of 
the origin of the same ‘ pillar.’ Ὁ 

Leaving Bethel, Jacob continued his journey to 
the South. Shortly before reaching Ephrath, 
Rachel died in childbirth : she herself, so tradition 
told, called her son Gen-oni ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
but his father preferred a name of better omen, 
and called him Benjamin, ‘son of the right 
hand,’§ On the site of her grave, Jacob erected 
a ‘pillar,’ which still bore her name in the 
narrator’s day (35%). In 158 10? Rachel’s grave 
is distinctly stated to have been on the (Northern) 
border of Benjamin, not far from Bethel (cf. v.°; 
and see also Jer 3115): unless therefore there 
were different traditions respecting its site, the 
gloss ‘the same is Beth-lehem’ (in spite of its 
repetition in 487, and in spite also of its being 
in agreement with other statements, as Ru 4, 
Mic 5°) is incorrect, and there were more loca- 
lities than one called Ephrath. Still pursuing 
his way, Jacob next rested beyond the ‘tower of 
Eder’ (or ‘of the flock’),—a place, of which (in 
spite of Mic 4°) the situation is quite uncertain. 
P (35>) brings Jacob on to Hebron (v.2"; ef, 
374 JE) There Isaac (who was last mentioned as 


* This is the meaning of the ‘ rings’ of 354, 

+ With v,! of. the passages cited p. 527 note t; and add 17 
(‘kings’). 

1 Cornill conjectures that this verse originally (without ‘in 
the place where he spake with him’) stood in cloge connexion 
with y.8: in this case the ‘pillar’ would be a sepulchral stele 
(cf. v.20), and the libations would be poured out as offerings to 
the dead (ZATW, 1891, p. 15 ff. ; cf. Holzinger, Comm. p, 217). 

§ Whether this is the true explanation of the name, must 
remain an open question. Sayce (HH 79) agrees here with 
Stade (Gesch, i. 161) in thinking that the name (the ‘Southerner’) 
has really reference to the position of the territory of Benjamin 
on the 8. of Ephraim. 


being at Beersheba ἢ dies ; and (according to the 
same source, P) Jacob and Esau meet once more 
for the purpose of burying him (v.”; ef. 25°). 

. : ὩὮ ΩΝ 

The active period of Jacob’s life is now over: the 
rest of his days is passed in quietude; and Joseph 
becomes the moving spirit in the patriarchal 
family. Joseph was his father’s favourite son ; 
his brethren envied him; his dreams of future 
exaltation increased their jealousy; but his father 
fondly wondered what these dreams might signify 
(3713). Jacob is still at Hebron, but his flocks are 
at Shechem,t tended by his other sons, and he 
sends Joseph thither to inquire after his brethren’s 
welfare (37!*14), Deceived in his old age by his 
sons, as he had in his youth deceived his own aged 
father, he receives with inconsolable grief the 
evidence, as it seems to him, of Joseph’s cruel 
death (37%), As the famine grows severe in 
Canaan, he sends his sons, but without Benjamin, 
who now naturally takes Joseph’s place as his 
father’s favourite, to buy corn in Egypt (4214): 
upon their inauspicious return, his distress and 
grief find bitter expression in the reproachful 
words (42%), ‘Me have ye bereaved of my 
clildren: Joseph is not, and Simeon 15 not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away; upon me are all 
these things come.’ In the end, he is obliged to 
let Benjamin go back with his brethren into Egypt, 
but with characteristic prudence he sends with 
them a present calculated to win the favour of the 
great man of the land (434%), The dénoviment 
soon follows; and ch. 45 recounts the delight with 
which he hears that his son is still alive, and 
receives the message to come and join him in 
Egypt (νν. 5:38, He sets forth from Hebron, 
journeys to Beersheba, the home of Isaac and of 
his own former days (27. 2810), and there, when on 
the point of leaving for a second time the land of 
promise, and taking up lis abode in the land of 
igypt, receives a word of encouragement and 
promise suitable to the occasion (405: "; ef. pre- 
viously, at Bethel, 28"), Israel thus ‘went 
down into Egypt’; and a new and momentous 
epoch in the history of the nation was inaugurated. 
The list of Jacob’s sons and grandchildren who 
accompanied him into Egypt is given by P (467), 
Jacob meets his son Joseph in Goshen, and the wish 
of his heart is accomplished (46%). Afterwards he 
is honourably received by the Pharaoh, and as- 
signed, with his sons, a residence in the pastoral 
district of Goshen (471: ° [from ‘in the land 7 J; 
475. 6a. 7-1 Py, 8 

As the time drew near for Jacob to die, he made 
Joseph promise not to bury him in Egypt, but to 
lay him in the tomb of his fathers in Canaan 

* 2810 compared with 274245: according to P (3523 compared 
with 2526 2684) eighty years previously, Jacob being now 120 
years old! (According to JK, Jacob was but 20 years in Mesopo- 
tania, 3141; cf. p. 6320). 

+ The author of this passage must have pictured Jacob’s flocks 
as roaming pretty freely over the country (cf. v.17, Dothan 
being about 15 miles N. of Shechem), if he himself was at 
Hebron. In view of ch. 34, the mention of their being at 
Shechem is remarkable; but the writer, it is possible, pictured 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood as deterred by fear 
(cf. 355) from interfering with Jacob’s possessions. 

t On difficulties connected with the enumeration, esp. in 
γν. 20. 27, see the Commentaries.—An interesting illustration of 
Jacob’s descent into Egypt is afforded by the representation, on 
a tomb at Beni-Hassan, of 37 Asiatics (Amu), bringing a present 
of eye-paint, and two live ibexes, to Usertesen 11., of the 12th 
dynasty, in his 6th year (6. B.c. 2600, Petrie), The procession 
is a remarkable one: it comprises men, women, and children, 
and two asses: the men wear long richly-coloured tunics, or in 
some cases coloured loin-cloths, and one is playing witli a 
plectrum on a lyre of six strings. See Wilkingon-Birch, Ane, 
συ». 1878, i. 480; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 468-470; or 
Petrie, Hist. of Egypt, 1. 172-174; also Hommel, AHT' 528. 

§ The sequence in vv.5.6 is better in the LXX; see the 
Comms., or LOY pp. 10, 16 (811, 17)”, The situation of 
Goshen, fixed approximately by tradition, has been determined 
definitely by the researches of M. Naville; it was the district 
lying between the three modern villages of Saft, Belbeis, and 
Te] el-Kebir, about 40 miles N.E. of Cairo. 
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(475.3), Ch. 48 narrates (1) how he adopted 
Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, placing 
them on the same level with his own children 
(vv.27 P) ; and (2) how he blessed them, giving at 
the same time the first place to the younger, 
Ephraim, in view of the future pre-eminence of the 
tribe descended from him (vv.?-?}%20 JE), There 
follows a special promise and gift, made to Joseph 
(νν.31. 3 ἢ, The terms of v.” are remarkable, 
‘And I give thee one shoulder* (shékhem) above 
thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 
Amorite with my sword and with my bow.’ There 
is manifestly here an allusion to Shechem, after- 
wards an important and central place in the terri- 
tory of Ephraim (cf. G. A. Smith, H@GAL 332-334), 
where also Joseph was buried (Jos 24°") ; but noth- 
ing is said elsewhere of a conquest of Shechem by 
Jacob: it is evident that there is preserved here a 
version of Jacob’s dealings with Shechem ditferent 
from any which we find elsewhere.} 

4977 contains the more elaborate poetical Bless- 
ing, which Jaeob is said to have addressed to all 
his sons before his death. Throughout this Bless- 
ing what the poet really has in view are the trives ; 
as so often elsewhere in Genesis, the tribe is con- 
ceived as impersonated in its ancestor, and the 
ancestor foreshadows the character of the tribe. 
The poet passes the tribes in review: he singles 
out in each some striking feature of moral char- 
acter, political state, or geographical position, for 
poetical amplification ; and on each he pronounces 
some word of praise or blame, according to its 
deserts. ‘T'he inoral instability of Reuben, the dis- 
organized social condition of Simeon and Levi, the 
ideal sovereignty and vine-clad territory of Judah, 
the maritime advantages enjoyed by Zebulun, the 
ignoble indifference which led Issachar to prefer 
ease to independence, the quick and effective 
attack of Dan, the warlike bravery of Gad, the 
richness of Asher’s soil,t the blessings of populous- 
ness, military efficiency, climate, and soil, which, 
in spite of envious assailants, are showered upon 
Joseph, the martial skill and success of Benjamin, 
—these, briefly, are the features which the poet 
selects, and develops one after another, in varied 
and effective imagery. The historical and geo- 
graphical conditions reflected in the poem are those 
of the period of the Judges, Samuel, and David ; 
and this is the age in which the ancient tradition 
of the patriarch’s Blessing must have received its 
present poetical form. 

After this, we read, Jacob charged his sons to 
bury him in the family grave at Machpelah (49°9-*? 
P: 47%-8! is parallel in JE), and then vied (ν.33 P). 
His body was embalmed, according to the Egyp- 
tian custom (508): a great funeral procession was 
organized, such as was usual in Egypt (5015); 8 
and he was buried in the land of Canaan, in the 
cave at Hebron (50! 38). |] 


* de. “mountain-slope’ or ‘-side’; cf. the use of the syn. ΠΞ 
Jog 168. 10 1812. 12.16.18 (RV poorly, ‘side’). 

t In the parts of ch. 34 which belong to J, two of Jacob’s sons 
wreak their vengeance on individual Shechemites; but Jacob 
himself repudiates their deed. The present passage shows that 
a version must have been current according to which Jacob (i.¢. 
Israel as a whole) conquered and took possession of Shechem. 
This version is allied to, and perhaps underlies, the other narra- 
tive in ch. 34, according to which the sons of Jacob (and not 
Simeon and Levi alone) massacred the inhabitants of Shechem; 
but it is not said, or even implied, in this narrative that they 
retained the city as their own possession. (The statement in 
3319 that Jacob purchased a piece of land outside the city, is of 
course not inconsistent with his forcible conquest of the city 
itself afterwards). See further, Dillm., Holzinger, and Wellh. 
Comp. 316 ff. 

t The blessing on Naphtali is too uncertain in its terms to be 
summarized with any confidence. 

§ Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, P: 320 f. 

| 504-11 (JE) is the sequel to 4729-81 (in both Joseph alone is 
the prominent person); 5012.13 (P)is the sequel to 4929-83 (in both 
Jacob’s sons in general are the actors), the détour by Atad 
(vv.10.11), on the Hast of Jordan, is manifestly made merely by 


the narrator, for the purpose of explaining the name ‘ Abel- ! 


_ The chronology of Jacob’s life presents serious difficulties : it 
is evident that the traditions (or theories) about it are incon- 
sistent. (1) P’s chronology, as often elsewhere in Gn, is entirely 
irreconcilable with that of JE. In ch. 27 (JE) Isaac is to all 
appearance upon his deathbed (cf. v.2); yet according to P 
(2526 2684 3528) he survived for eighty years, dying at the age of 
180. Ussher, Keil, and others, arguing back from the dates 
given in 479 456 4146 3141, infer that Jacob’s flight to Haran took 
place in his 77th year: this reduces the 80 years to 43 years, 
though that is almost equally incredible; but it involves the 
fresh incongruity of supposing that thirty-seven years elapsed 
between Esau’s marrying his Hittite wives (2634), and Rebekah’s 
expressing her fear (2746) that Jacob, then aged seventy-seven, 
should follow his brother’s example! Nor is it natural to 
picture Jacob seeking a wife in Haran, and tending Laban’s 
sheep, ag ἃ man 77 years old. (2) It may be doubted whether 
even the chronology of JE is perfectly consistent. (a) The 
supposition made p. 530 note § is required, as there explained, for 
consistency; but an unspecified sojourn of some years at either 
Succoth or Shechem is hardly consonant with the general tenor 
of the narrative of Jacob’s return (318) from Haran. It is true, 
in 372 Joseph is said to be 17 years of age; but the years of 
Joseph's boyhood would be placed more naturally between 3522 
and 372 than at 3317 or 3319, (6) Joseph is called (37%) a son of 
Jacob’s ‘ old age,’ as though he were appreciably younger than 
his brethren: yet Zebulun and Dinah could not have been more 
than a year or two older (3020-24); for alZ Jacob’s children 
(except Benjamin) must have been born, at least according to 
E (see 3141), between the 7th and the 16-17th years of his service 
with Laban (leaving, say, 4-3 years for the events narrated in 
3025-43), However, 373 belongs very probably to the other 
source, J, which may have represented Joseph as born later. In 
P he is born when Jacob is about 90 (Gn 4146 [47 456 ἘΠ] 479), 


Allusions to Jacob in subsequent parts of Scrip- 
ture.—The most important are in Hosea, who 
already applies his history didactically :— 
(1) Hos 127-4 @-5) ;— 
3 In the womb he supplanted his brother ; 
And in his strength he persisted with God: 

4 Yea, he persisted [Ww] with the angel, and prevailed ; 
He wept, and made supplication unto him; 
At Bethel he found him, and there he spake with him.* 

The allusions to the incidents recorded in Gn 
2576 3278 2815-15 are palpable. Ephraim is lax, in- 
different, and frivolous: the ambition shown by its 
ancestor Jacob to secure pre-eminence even in the 
womb, the persistence with which afterwards he 
exerted himself to win the blessing, and the tears 
with which he sought it,t are held up as examples 
for its imitation. 

(2) Hos 1232 (13) ;_ 

12 And Jacob fled into the field of Aram, 

And Israel served for a wife, 
: And for a wife he kept (sheep): 
18 But by a prophet did Jehovah bring Israel up out of Egypt, 
And by a prophet was he kept (preserved). 

For the allusions in v.?*, see Gn 27% (cf. 3517); 
2918. 2. 30 3141, The flight, the penury, the hard- 
ships (cf. Gn 31°°"!) undergone by Jacob are con- 
trasted with the deliverance of his descendants 
under the honourable guidance of a prophet. 

In Dt 26° ‘An Aramzan ready to perisht was 
my father, and he went down into Egypt, and 
sojourned there, few in number; and he became 
there a nation, great, mighty, and populous,’ 
the allusion is to Jacob’s Aramsan connexions, 
and to his hard and perilous life as a shepherd in 
Aram-naharaim. Jacob is also most probably 
meant by ‘thy first father’ in Is 432, In Mal 12:8 
(cited Ro 91%) the reference is really national: see 
Gore in Studia Biblica, iii, 37 ff.; Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, 245 ff. 

The Character of Jacob.—Of all the characters 
which are sketched in any fulness in the OT, that 
of Jacob is the most mixed. On the one hand, he 
is by nature the ‘supplanter’: ‘is he not,’ exclaims 
Esau, ‘rightly named Jacob, for he hath sup- 
planted me these two times’? T'wice he takes a 
mean advantage of his brother; he deceives his 
Mizraim,’ which, meaning properly Meadow of Eyypt,—perhaps 
(cf. the so-called ‘ Job’s Stone’ [above, i. 1665n.] as commemorat- 
ing in some way the Egyptian occupation of Canaan,—is here 
derived, by an assonance, from ’ébel, ‘ mourning.’ . 

* So Pesh., Aq., Symm., Theod. The Heb. text has with us, 
which must mean ‘ with us in the person of our ancestor.’ 


t A trait (v.4>) not mentioned in Gn 327-29, 
t Or, lost ; the word is often used of a lost sheep, as Ezk 344. 16 
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aged father; even where he does not directly 
overreach, prudence and expediency are the deter- 
mining motives of his life; his thoughts centre in 
himself; he is ever striving to turn circumstances 
to his own profit, to make the most out of every 
opportunity. He is a striking contrast to his 
brother: Esau is frank, straightforward, and 
generous; Jacob is scheming, ambitious, and self- 
seeking; by fair means or foul, he sets himself to 
compass his ends. On the other hand, Jacob is 
not destitute of good qualities. He has a deeper 
and more stable character than Esau; Esau is 
governed by the impulses of the moment, is heed- 
less of the future, has no thought for any but 
present and material goods: Jacob, if he is the 
‘Overreacher,’ is also the ‘ Perseverer’ (‘Israel ’) ; 
he possesses steadiness and consistency of purpose ; 
he does not flinch from toil and exertion,—even 
Laban admits that he has served him well (30%) ; 
he can labour and deny himself in order to attain 
a far-distant goal; he has cleverness, versatility, 
and diplomatic ability : he thus possesses qualities 
which, though they may be misdirected, are 
nevertheless adapted to form the foundation of a 
sound and genuine character. And one aim of thie 
history of Jacob, as written in the Book of Genesis, 
is to show how, through the discipline and spiritual 
experiences of life, the better elements of a chiar- 
acter may in the end prevail, and become its 
determining and predominant principles. 

It may be asked how a character exhibiting so 
many doubtful qualities should have been selected 
by Providence as its chosen agent, and be repre- 
sented as receiving so constantly the marks of 
God’s care and approval (2813-15 3112. 18. 24 391 et¢,), 
The answer, no doubt, is to be found in the fact 
that Providence does not judge by present appear- 
ances ; and that Jacob possessed qualities which, 
in spite of the faults, and even the grave faults, 
by which they were accompanied, were qualities 
which, when purified, and elevated, and freed 
from purely personal aims, could be consecrated 
to the service of God, and made subservient to 
carrying out His purposes. The turning-point in 
his life is the struggle at Penuel. In all his 
dealings hitherto, whether with Esau or Laban, 
he has been true to his name, he has been the 
Supplanter or Overreacher. His treatment of 
Esau was without excuse: in his dealings with 
Laban, craft was matched against craft; though, 
in judging Jacob here, it is only right to re- 
member that Laban not only takes the first dis- 
honest step, but is throughout the chief offender. 
Had Laban treated Jacob honestly and generously, 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have 
sought to overreach him. But sinee Laban sceks, 
not once only, to profit at his expense, Jacob 
retaliates,*—and, so far as material gains are 
concerned, wins. But, as has just been pointed 
out, Jacob’s charaeter includes inconsistent ele- 
ments; and the struggle at Penuel marks the 
triumph of the higher over the lower elements in 
his character. It is the critical moment of his 
life. He is at the point of re-entering the land 
which he left twenty (314) years before; he is 
about to meet his brother whom he had wronged 
and deceived ; memories of the past return upon 
him ; his conscience smites him, and he is ‘ greatly 
afraid.’ But God is his real antagonist, not Esau 3 
it is God whom his sins have offended, and who 
here comes to contest His right. These thoughts 
and fears are, as it were, materialized in his 

* At least according to J (3031-43), According to E (31416. 26-43), 
Laban arbitrarily and unfairly changes Jacob’s wages; but 
Jacob’s gains are not due to his own artifices, but to the dis- 
positions of Providence (318-12), As the two narratives are thus 
derived from different sources, it follows that 315b. 7-9. 12. 24. 29 


do not express, or imply, divine approval of the artifices 
described in 3031-42, 


dream. He struggles with his mysterious antag. 
onist, and, as in his struggles with Esau and 
Laban, strives to win: he struggles bravely: nor 
can his antagonist overcome him, until by a 
divine touch He paralyzes his natural strength. 
Even then Jacob’s tenacity of purpose remains un- 
impaired; he is conscious that he has a heavenly 
Visitant in his embrace; and he will not let Him 
go until he has received from Him a blessing, 
‘The moment marks a spiritual change in Jacob’s 
character. His carnal weapons are lamed and 
useless,—they fail him in his contest with God; 
as the result of his struggle his natural self is left 
behind, he rises from it an altered man. A new 
truth is vividly brought home to him,—the value- 
lessness before God of the weapons in which he 
has hitherto trusted. The lameness which he 
carries away with him is, as it were, a palpable 
memento of the fact. And his new name sym- 
bolizes his new nature. It is true, even before 
this, he has not been represented as destitute of 
religious feeling; his prayer in 32! evinces 
humility, thankiulness, and a sense of dependence 
upon God. Indeed this prayer may be said to 
prepare psychologically for the spiritual struggle 
which follows. Butit is the result of this struggle 
that henceforth the better and higher elements in 
his character assert themselves more strongly than 
they had done before. In his dealings with Esau 
in ch. 33 he is politic, and makes the best of the 
situation; but he cannot be said to treat his 
brother dishonourably. His rebuke of Simeon and 
Levi in 34°, however, shows timidity and weak- 
ness, and is not prompted by any motive higher 
than expediency. In his old age domestic trials 
overtake him: he loses Rachel; for many years 
he is bereaved of his favourite son; the dread of 
losing another son weighs heavily upon him (42% 
4314) ; his character is mellowed and softened ; and 
the picture of his closing days is that of a just 
and God-fearing typical Israelite, strong in faith 
(4871), and grateful for the Providence which had 
‘shepherded’* him through his long course of 
anxieties and vicissitudes, and ‘redeemed him 
from all evil’ (485), 

There remains the question, how far, and in 
what sense, the narratives relating to Jacob are 
historical, In approaching this question there are 
some important things to be borne in mind, 
(1) Upon any view of the Book of Genesis, it was 
not committed to writing for many centuries after 
the events described in it occurred: we thus 
possess no guarantee whatever that it contains a 
literally exact record of the acts and sayings of 
the patriarchs ; for it does not satisfy the primary 
canon of sound historical criticism, that only 
narratives contemporary, or nearly so, with the 
events narrated, and, moreover, consistent with 
themselves, can claim such a character. (2) It is 
remarkable how, in Gn, individuals and tribes 
seem to be placed on the same level, and to be 
spoken of in the same terms, and how, further, 
individuals seem frequently to be the impersonation 
of homonymous tribes. Thus Bethuel is mentioned 
as an individual (22% 24” a/.), but his brothers Uz 
and Buz are tribes (2274+), Keturah, again, is 
described as an individual (25'); but her sons and 
grandsons are tribes (252.), In Gn 10 nations are 
quite manifestly represented as individuals; and 
one of them, Cush, has, conversely, an individual 
for his son (108). So elsewhere: Machir, in Gn 
5077 an individual, in Nu 26” ‘begets’ (the 


| country) Gilead; in Jg 111 Gilead ‘begets’ Jeph- 


thah.t Again, Canaan, Japheth, and Shem, in 
Noah’s blessing (Gn 9*-*"), clearly represent three 


“ AV, RV, entirely losing the metaphor, ‘fed.’ 
+ Comp. the curious notice of ‘Ephraim’ in 1 Oh 720-24 (see 


\ art. BERIAH), 
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groups of nations: Ishmael (16%) is in character 
the personification of the desert tribes whose 
descent is traced to him (25); Esau ‘is Edom’ 
(25% 861. 8.19... ef, Jer 49'°)), and Edom is the name 
of » people. More than this, ‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel’ 
are themselves national names, the latter a stand- 
ing one, the former a poetical synonym (Gn 497, 
even in Jacob’s own mouth ; Nu 232-3, Dt 329 3378, 
Hos 10" 12?, Am 7* >, and frequently). Heredity is 
undoubtedly a true principle: children inherit the 
qualities of their parents; they also often experi- 
ence, for good or for ill, as the case may be, the 
consequences of tlieir parents’ acts; but it would 
be extending the principle altogether unduly to 
suppose that the character and political condition 
of an entire group of peoples were really deter- 
mined by a father’s curse upon their ancestor (Gn 
9°), or to imagine that the whole subsequent 
history of two of the Israelitish tribes was fixed in 
reality (49°°7) by an act of their ancestors, in which, 
after all, they were merely maintaining, by means 
consistent with the manners of the age, the honour 
of a sister. In cases such as these, we can surely 
have only the explanations devised either by 
popular imagination, or by a poet interpreting the 
mind of his people, for the purpose of accounting 
for national character, and national conditions, as 
they existed at a later age. 

Admitting, however, that these principles are 
true, how far may they be adopted in explanation 
of the patriarchal narratives? Are Jacob and his 
twelve sons, Esau, and Laban simply the personi- 
fications of corresponding peoples, Israel and the 
12 tribes, Edom, and Syria (like Hellen, with his 
sons, Dorus and Atolus, and his grandsons, Achzeus 
and Ion, among the Greeks), the characteristic 
features of each being reflections of the circum- 
stanecs and relations of the age whicli gave them 
birth (cf. Well. Hist. 318-325)?* An unsub- 
stantial figure, like Canaan, might be an example 
of such personification; but the abundance of 
personal incident and detail makes such a view 
improbable in the case, at least, of the principal 
patriarchal characters. May they then represent 
tribes and sub-tribes? in other words, may the 
movements, and mutual relations, of tribes and 
sub-tribes have been expressed in a personal and 
individual form? This is Ewald’s view. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob represent the successive 
migratory movements of Hebrew tribes from the 
original common home of the Hebrew and Ara- 
mean nationalities in Aram-naharaim across the 
Euphrates. Jacob’s father was a Hebrew already 
settled in Canaan: his mother was an Aramean 
(Gn 257); he marries two Aramszan wives: after 
a long contest with his uncle (and father-in-law) 
Laban, ‘the Aramean’ (257° 285 3]%-24), he 
ultimately comes to terms with him, returns to 
Canaan with great wealth, and finally gives his 
name to the people settled there: this means that 
a new and energetic branch of the Hebrew race 
inigrated from its original home in Aram-naharaim, 
pushed forward into Canaan, amalgamated there 
with the Hebrews (‘Isaac’) already on the spot 
(becoming thereby Isaac’s ‘ son’), and, in virtue of 
the superior practical abilities displayed by it, 
acquired ultimately supremacy over all its kin: 
the contest with Laban ‘represents the struggle 
which continued, probably for centuries, between 
the crafty Hebrews on the opposite banks of the 
Tiuphrates, showing how in the end the southern 
Hebrews gained the upper hand and the northern 
were driven off in derision’: Edom was a branch 
(‘son’) of the tribe represented by ‘Isaac’; ‘ Jacob,’ 
becoming fused with this tribe, is isau’s ‘ brother,’ 

* See the full discussion of this view in Kuenen, TAT7', May 


1871, p. 228 ff. ; and cf. Smend, AZ Theol. 12, 96f.; Meinhold, 
Wider den Kleinglauden (1895), 19, 23. 
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but at the same time his younger brother, as 
arriving later in Canaan,—though, as he became 
afterwards the more powerful nation, he is de- 
scribed as having wrested from him his birthright : 
similarly, Jacob’s wives and sons represent the 
existence of different elements in the original com- 
munity, and the growth of tribal distinctions 
within it.* Ewald, however, holds at the same 
time that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 
are historical characters, prominent leaders of the 
nation at successive stages of its history (pp. 301, 
005 f., 340, 542, 345, 8829). Again, the amount of 
personal incident and detail in the patriarchal 
narratives seems to constitute an objection to this 
explanation of their meaning: would the move- 
ments of tribes be represented in this veiled manner 
on such a large scale as would be the case if this 
explanation were the true one? No doubt, there 
are elements of truth in both these explanations: 
each will account reasonably for some traits in the 
patriarchal narratives: the question is, whether 
they will account for all, 

The view which on the whole may be said best 
to satisfy the circumstances of the case is the view 
that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are listorical 
persons, and that the accounts which we have of 
them are in outline historically true, but that their 
characters are idealized, and their biographies in 
many respects coloured by the feelings and asso- 
ciations of a laterage. ‘J,’ says Mr. Ottley,tand 
his remarks are equally true of E, ‘describes the 
age of the patriarchs as in some essential respects 
so closely similar to later periods, tlat it can only 
be regarded as a picture of primitive life and 
religion drawn in the light of a subsequent age. 
We have here to do with the earliest form of 
history—traditional folk-lore about primitive per- 
sonages and events, worked up according to some 
preconceived design by a devout literary artist.’ 
The basis of the narratives in Genesis is in fact 
popular oral tradition; and that being so, we 
may expect them to display the characteristics 
which popular oral tradition docs in other eases. 
They may well include a substantial historical 
nucleus: but details may be due to the involuntary 
action of popular invention or imagination, oper- 
ating during a long period of time; characteristic 
anecdotes, reflecting the feelings, and explaining 
the relations, of a later age may thus have become 
attached to the patriarchs; phraseology and ex- 
pression will nearly always be ascribed rightly to 
the narrators who cast these traditions into their 
present literary shape. One very conspicuous 
interest in these narratives is the explanation of 
existing facts and winstitutvons—the fact, for 
instance, that Edom, though an older nation than 
Israel (36), was nevertlieless politically its in- 
ferior, the sanctity of Bethel and its fanious 
monolith, the names borne both by Israel itself 
and by its twelve tribes, tlie origin of the great 
border-cairn on Gilead, the names of places, as 
Bethel, Mahanaim, Penuel, Succoth, Allon-bua- 

* Ewald, Atst. i. 310 ff., 388, 8341-344, 346, 348-350, 363, 371-374 
375 ff. Cf. Stade, Gesceh. i. 124-128 (who, however, does not allow 
that anything pre-Mosaicisreflected in the patriarchal narratives). 

t Dillmann’s view is substantially that of Ewald: recollections 
of tribal movements are preserved in the famfly histories of 
Genesis; Isaac and Jacob, like Lot, Ishmael, Esau, and their 
sons, being ‘ideal personal names,’ derived either from sub- 
divisions of the nation as it existed at a later time, or from 
historical stages of its growth, Jacob representing a new Hebrew 
immigration from Mesopotamia; Abraham, however, being the 
personal leader of the first band of immigrants, who, according 
to all the Pentateucha] narrators, was the spiritual] father of the 
entire nation (Gen.§ 218, 219, 316 (Eng. tr. vol. il. pp. 1-5, 190); 
AT Theot, '77f., 79-81). (Dillmann’s remarks on these narratives 
of Genesis contain much that is suggestive and excellent, and 
deserve to be read in their entirety). The view of Kittel (Gesch. 
i. 153 [Eng. tr. i. 168 ff.]) is similar, except that he treats the 
patriarchs more distinctly as personal tribal chiefs, who after 


wards gave their names to the tribes led by them. 
1 Bampton Lectures, Ὁ. 109. 
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chuth, Abel-mizraim, the custom of not eating of a 
particular muscle (32°), the ethnological relations 
subsisting between Israel and its neighbours (Ish- 
maelite tribes, 252!" ; Edom, and the racial affinities 
of its inhabitants, ch. 36), the characteristics of the 
different tribes (48; ch. 49). It may be doubted 
whether in all these cases we have the real his- 
torical explanations of the facts in question, and 
not rather explanations due to popular imagina- 
tion, or suggested by current etymologies: in some 
cases, it will be remembered, we find duplicate and 
inconsistent traditions respecting the same occur- 
rences. Wellhausen may be wrong in not allowing 
a more substantial historical substratum for the 
patriarchal narratives; but his general character- 
ization of them is just.* 

It must further be allowed that the characters 
of the patriarchs are coloured religiously by the 
feelings and beliefs of a later age. In the days of 
the patriarchs, religion must have been in a rudi- 
mentary stage: there are traces of this in the idea, 
for instance, of the revelations of deity being con- 
fined to particular apota and in the reverence paid 
to sacred trees or pillars; but at the same time the 
patriarchs often express themselves in terms sug- 
gesting much riper spiritual capacities and experi- 
ences. Here we cannot but trace the hands of the 
narrators, who were men penetrated by definite 
moral and religious ideas, and who, writing with a 
didactic aim, idealized to a certain extent the 
characters of the patriarchs, and, while not strip- 
ping them of the distinctive features with which 
they were traditionally invested, so filled in the 
outlines supplied by tradition as to present the 
ereat figures of Hebrew antiquity as spiritwal 
types, examples, for imitation or warning, as the 
case might be, for successive generations. 

The patriarchs are, thirdly, idealized in another 
direction, in common with many of the other 
patriarchal figures in Genesis, by being invested 
with the characteristics which afterwards marked 
the tribes descended, or reputed to be descended, 
from them: + indeed it is possible that sometimes 
even episodes of tribal life are referred back to 
them in the form of incidents occurring within the 
limits of their ownfamiles. Ishmael, for instance, 
in 1613 may be the personal son of Abraham ; but 
if he is this, he is also something more: he imper- 
sonates the Bedawin of the desert. So Jacob and 
Esau, in their contest for supremacy, are more 
than the twin sons of a man named Isaac: they 
impersonate two nations; and the later relations 
subsisting between these two nations plainly colour 
parts of the narrator’s representation (esp. the 
terms of the Blessings). Jacob, keeping Laban’s 
sheep, may be an individual; but when he and 
Laban are fixing the boundary which neither is to 
pass, they plainly represent two peoples. The 
story of Shechem and Dinah is one in which 
especially it may besuspected that this explanation 
is the correct one. Jg 9 shows how, after the con- 
quest, Israelites and Canaanites lived in Shechem 
side by side; the almost complete identity of 
expression between Gn 33” ‘ the sons of Hamor, the 
father of Shechem,’ and Jg 938 ‘the men of Hamor, 
the father of Shechem’ (where Shechem is clearly 
the place), raises a legitimate doubt whether in 
the former passage ‘Shechem’ does not mean the 
place as well, and whether therefore in ch. 34 the 
same name is not ἃ personification of the inhabit- 
ants of the place: 11 this view be correct, ch. 34 
will mean that an Israelite clan (Dinah) had 


* Iist. 318-327 (ct. 4647.). The contemptuous criticisms of | 


Robertson (Rel. of fsr. 120-135) show little insight, and are 
anything but conclusive. 

{ Of. Baethgen, ap. Ottley, p. 111. 

{ ‘Father’=founder, settler, as 1 Ch 221-23 (Machir, the 
‘father’ of Gilead), 42-45. 49-62 (the ‘fathers’ of Ziph, Hebron, and 
gther towne), 48-6. 11. 12. 14, 17-21, 


gained a footing in Shechem, and was in danger of 
being absorbed by the native Canaanites (the Bené 
Hamor): Simeon and Levi interposed to prevent 
this ;* but their action was not supported by the 
Israelites at large (‘ Jacob,’ 34°) ; cf. 49°» Gn 497, 
it has even been conjectured, contains an allusion 
to the result: the Canaanites retaliated with suck 
effect that these two tribes were broken up, ana 
never afterwards recovered from the blow.+ See 
art. SIMEON (TRIBE). 

But, however that may be, it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the remarkable manne in 
which Jacob, both in the brighter and in the 
darker aspects of his character, is the prototype of 
his descendants. His doubtful qualities exactly 
recall that remarkable faculty of acquiring wealth 
and influence which the Jew possesses in such an 
extraordinary degree, and which, as must be 
admitted by his best friends, he is unfortunately 
apt to exercise with an exaggerated regard to self- 
interest. ‘By Jacob’s peculiar discipline of exile 
and suffering, a true counterpart is produced of the 
special faults and special gifts, known to us chiefly 
through his persecuted descendants in the Middle 
Ages. Professor Blunt has, with much ingenuity, 
pointed out how Jacob scems to have ““ learned, 
like maltreated animals, to have the fear of man 
habitually before his eyes.” = In Jacob we see the 
same timid, cautious watchfulness that we know 
so well, though under darker colours, through our 
great masters of fiction, in Shylock of Venice, and 
Isaac of York. But no less, in the nobler side of 
his eareer, do we have the germs of the unbroken 
endurance, the undying resolution, which keeps 
the nation alive still even in its present outcast 
condition, and which was the basis, in its brighter 
days, of the heroie zeal, long-suffering, and hope of 
Moses, of David, of Jeremiah, of the Maccabees, of 
the twelve Jewish apostles, and the first martyr, 
Stephen.’ 8 

LiTERATURE.—Comms, on Gen.; Ewald, Hist. i. 341-362 (who 
brings out well the dramatic aspects of parts of Jacob’s career) ; 
Stanley, Jewish Church, vol. i. Lect. II.; FP. W. Robertson, 
Notes on Genesis, and Sermons, i. 40 ff. (on the wrestling at 
Penuel). For post-Biblical Jewish views about Jacob, it must 
suffice to refer to the Targums on Gn, the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba (tr. Winsche, 1880), the Book of Jubilees (Dillm. in 
Ewald’s Jahrb. iii.; Ronsch, 1874; Charles, 1895), the Mid- 


rashim trd in Rénsch, 390 ff., and art. Jacos in Hamburger’s 
Real-Eneyelopidte 7, Bibel κι. Talmud, 


2. (Ἰακώβ) The father of Joseph the husband of 
Mary (Mt 1158), S. It. DRIVER. 


JACOB’S WELL.—The ancient records contain 
no account of Jacob having dug a well. The 
earliest mention of it occurs in Jn 4° (πηγὴ τοῦ 
Ἰακώβ). There, however, it is taken as matter of 
common belief that the well by which our Saviour 
conversed with the woman of Samaria was made 
by the patriarch. The traditions of Jew, Moslem, 
and Christian concur in identifying this well with 
that now universally known by the name Bir 
Yakib, or ‘ Jacob’s well.’ The Samaritans, who 
have dwelt in the locality for about 2300 years, 
have never wavered in their conviction that this 
was the work of Jacob. The circumstances con- 
nected with the founding of their community 
would lead them to make the most of all tradi- 
tional associations which their neighbourhood 
afforded, with the fathers of Israel. That they 
were tempted in some cases to invent such associa- 
tions, seems all too likely; but there are ele- 


* Ewald, Hist. i. 359, 378 ἢ, ; cf. Dillm. pp. 369, 460. ; 

t Wellh. Comp. 353-355, more briefly Hist. 324, Stade, Geseh. i. 
147, 154; Kittel, ii. 68 (ing. tr. 11. 70); Moore, Judges, Ὁ. 240 ἔν; 
who suppose that the incident referred to took place when the 
Israelites, after the conquest, first began to establish them- 
selves on the W. of Jordan. 

t Undesigned Coincidences, 1. viii. 

§ Stanley, Jewish Chureh’, i. 56. 
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ments which go to confirm this tradition. It is 
in itself a strong presumption in favour of this 
site, that the Jewish belief coincides with that of 
the Samaritans. Considering the strenuous opposi- 
tion offered to other identifications supported by 
the Samaritans, we may be sure this would not 
have escaped had there been any ground on which 
to attack it. The agreement indicated in the 
narrative between the Jews and Samaritans in the 
Ist cent. may be taken to prove the existence of a 
tradition inherited by both from a time anterior to 
the great quarrel. But the tradition also afforded 
a reasonable explanation of the presence of the 
well in this particular spot, in such close proximity 
to plentiful streams from perennial sources. These 
were naturally in the hands of the people of 
Shechem. When Jacob pitched his camp in the 
plain near by, being a man of peace, he would 
desire to avoid all occasion for the strifes so often 
arising from the contentions of rival] herdsmen at 
the springs. By digging this well, he could secure 
the necessary supplies, make good his own inde- 
pendence, and enjoy an added assurance of peace. 
Jacob’s residence here in such conditions is the one 
circumstance recorded in history which satisfac- 
torily accounts for the existence of this well. 

That it was here Jesus held His memorable 
interview with the woman of Samaria, seems 
beyond dispute. Going through Samaria to Galilee, 
Jesus must needs pass close by this place. As one 
journeys northward along the base of Mt. Gerizim, 
skirting the fertile plain of Mukhneh, almost 
opposite the entrance to the pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the road bifurecates, one branch bend- 
ing to westward, through the vale to Shechem, and 
thence by way of Sebasttyeh (Samaria) and Jenin 
to Galilee. The other goes northward, across the 
bay of the plain where it narrows between the 
mountains, and again divides; one hmb passing 
downwards to Beisin and the Sea of Galilee, the 
other leading straight to Jenin. Either of these 
roads may still be taken. While that past Se- 
bastiyeh is naturally the more frequented to-day, 
the other is more direct; and it is impossible to 
say which was the more popular in Christ’s time. 
But as the well in question lies in the fork between 
the two, it was equally easily accessible to the 
traveller from either. 

The well is described as being close by Sychar, 
‘near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to 
his son Joseph’ (Gn 48*). If, as seems certain, 
this was the plot spoken of in Gn 33, it lay before, 
v.€. to the east of, the city of Shechem, where, in 
the plain, the patriarch had chosen his residence. 
It became, according to St. Stephen (Ac 715), the 
burying-place of those that went down to Egypt; 
and here the bones of Joseph were laid to rest 
(Jos 24°), The modern town of NAblus, repre- 
senting the old Shechem, lies in the hollow between 
Ebal and Gerizim, less than 2 miles to the west, 
and is apparently farther distant than was the 
ancient city. The traditional tomb of Joseph is 
seen in the vale close by to the north-east ; and 
just beyond this, to the lower slopes of Mount Ebal 
clings the village of ‘Askar, which probably repre- 
sents the town of Sychar mentioned in the narra- 
tive (see ‘The Question of Sychar’ in G. A. Smith’s 
HGHL pp. 367-375). Hastward and southward 
stretches the rich plain which attracted Jacob and 
his flocks, whose whitening fields arrested the 
Saviour’s eye, and where valuable crops are grown 
to-day. 

Mount Gerizim throws its rugged crags steeply 
against the sky, immediately to the south, and, 
crowning the heights, just behind the Moslem 
Wely seen from the well’s mouth, are the ruins of 
Justinian’s fortress and the Samaritan place of 
sacrifice, enshrined in the sacred memories of 


millenniums. ‘The dark cliffs seem almost to im- 
pend over the spot, so that it would be most 
natural, standing at the brink of the well, to 
speak of it as ‘this mountain.’ In these respects 
the situation of Bir Yakib exactly meets the 
requirements of the history. 

The mouth of the well is some feet below the 
resent surface, in the midst of a vaulted cham- 
er, about 15 ft. square, the roof of which has 

fallen in. Major Anderson made a descent into 
the well in 1866, an account of which he gives in 
the Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 465. ‘The mouth of 
the well,’ he says, ‘has a narrow opening, just 
wide enough to allow the body of a man to pass 
through with arms uplifted, and this narrow neck, 
which is about 4 ft. long, opens into the well 
itself, which is cylindrically shaped, and about 
7 it. Gin. in diameter. The mouth and upper part 
of the well is built of masonry, and the well 
appears to have been sunk through a mixture of 
alluvial soil and limestone fragments, till a com- 
pact bed of mountain limestone was reached, 
having horizontal strata which could easily be 
worked ; and the interior of the well presents the 
appearance of having been lined throughout with 
rough masonry.’ The estimates of depth have 
varied widely, from Areulfus (A.D. 670), who gives 
it as about 240 ft., to Maundrell (1697), who puts 
it at 105 ft. ; and Major Anderson, who found it 
to be 75 ft. No doubt it was orginally much 
deeper than itis now. In the decay of the several 
buildings that have stood over it, much rubbish 
must have fallen into it, and the habit travellers 
have of dropping a stone into a pit and watching 
how long it takes to reach the bottom, that so 
they may judge of the depth, contributed to the 
same result. This now, however, is carefully 
guarded against. Some years ago the well, and 
ground around it, were acquired by the authorities 
of the Greek Church in Nablus. A dry-stone wall 
surrounds the plot, which has been planted out as 
an orchard, the keeper being accommodated in a 
small hovel by the gate. Over the well itself a 
hut has been built, the key of which is in charge 
of a neighbouring priest, in whose company the 
well may be visited. 

A. succession of churches stood on this spot, as 
we gather from the narratives of pilgrims. The 
last appears to have been destroyed after the 
erushing defeat of the Crusaders in 1187. An 
excellent account of the ruins of these buildings 
will be found in the PHF Mem. ii. p. 174, ete. A 
stone was found in 1881 (see ΕΚ δέ, p. 212), which 
may have been the original cover of the well. 

The water now usually lasts until the month of 
May, and sometimes later. Then it disappears 
until the return of the rainy season. If the well 
were cleaned out, doubtless it would last much 
longer. Maundrell found 15 ft. of water in May 
1697. Thesupply is therefore probably derived from 
percolation and rainfall; and apparently it has 
never risen near to the surface—the woman says 
‘the well is deep.’ This possibly suggested to 
Jesus the phrase ‘living water’ as descriptive of 
His truth. For ‘living water’ is, in the language 
of the East, that of the fountain or stream as con- 
trasted with that collected in cistern or well. In 
Jn 45 the name used is indeed πηγὴ τοῦ Ιακώβ, the 
well or fountain of Jacob; but in vv." the 
woman uses the strictly accurate term τὸ φρέαρ, 
the water-tank or cistern. For most purposes, 
living water is preferred; but where this is very 
‘hard’ or ‘heavy,’ like that ‘gushing from the 
very bowels of rocky (limestone) Mount Ebal,’ the 
‘light’ water that descends from heaven is greatly 
valued. Thus the water of Jacob’s well is highly 


esteemed by the modern inhabitants of N&blus and 
district (see letter from Dr. Bailey, a former mis- 
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sionary in Nablus, PEFS¢, 1897, p. 67; cf. also 
pp. 149, 196).* If the same were true in our Lord’s 
time, apart altogether from the sacred associations 
which would lend it special attractions, it would be 
sufficient to account for the presence of the woman 
there, even if her home were on the lip of the 
rushing stream at “Askar. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? ii, 2851. ; Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii. 146-151; G. A. Smith, HGHEL pp. 367-375; PEF 
Mem, ii.; Conder, Zent-Work in Palestine, pp. 15, 38 ; Baedeker, 
Palestine ond Syria, ed. 1894, pp. 215, 216; Narrative of a 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, p. 212; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 241; Hapos, Times, March 1894, p. 971. 

W. EWINe. 

JACUBUS (A Ἰάκουβος, B ᾿ΙαρσούβοοΞ), 1 Ks 9%.— 
In Neh 8’ AKKUB. 


JADA (1, perhaps ‘the knowing one’),—A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 27-%2, See GENEALOGY. 


JADDUA (y11).—1. One of those who sealed the 
covenant, Neh 10% [Heb. 31. 2A high priest, 
the third in descent from FEliashib, the contem- 
porary of Nehemiah, Neh 1211. 3. The latter verse 
seems to make him contemporary with Darius the 
Persian, i.e. Darius I. Codomannus, and he is 
doubtless the Jaddua who is named by Josephus 
in connexion with Alexander the Great (Jos. Ané. 
XI. vill. 5, ef. vii. 2, vill. 7). See GENEALOGY, 

H. A. WHITE. 

JADDUS (B ᾿Ιαδδούς, A Ἰοδδούς, AV Addus), 1 Es 
5°8,—A priest whose descendants were unable to 
trace their genealogy at the time of the return 
under Zerub., and were removed from the priest- 
hood. He is there said to have married Augia, a 
daughter of Zorzelleus or Barzillai, and to have 
been called after his name. In Ezr 2%, Neh 7% he 
is called by his adopted name Barzillai; his 
original name Jaddus, and the name of his wife 
Augia, appear only in 1 Es. See BARZILLAI, No, 4. 

H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 

JADON (ji, Hvapdwy, ᾽Ιαερείν, Iapl, lapty, ᾿Ααρών ; 
ABS omit ; Neh 3’7).—A Meronothite, who in com- 
pany with the men of Gibeon and of Mizpah took 

art in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem. The title 

cronothite occurs again 1 Ch 27%, but a place 
Meronoth is nowhere named. According to Jos. 
Ant. VII. viii. 5, ix. 1, J. was the name of the man 
of God sent from Judah to Jeroboam (1K 13), This 
tradition probably rests upon the identification of 
this prophet with Ippo the seer (which see). 
H. A. WHITE. 

JAEL (Sy: ‘mountain-goat’; see on the name, 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 90) is remembered on 
account of one famous episode in her life, of which 
we have two not altogether consistent accounts— 
one in prose (Jg 44-2), the other in poetry (Jg 581), 
We shall first examine the latter, as undoubtedly 
the earlier version, and then consider the addi- 
tional information supplied by the prose narrative. 

From the Song of Deborah we learn that 
Deborah, a prophetess, and Barak, determined 
to free their countrymen from the tyranny of the 
kings of Canaan (58:5), which seems to have been 
especially felt by the tribe of Issachar (v.). The 
leader of these kings was Sisera, and against his 
army the tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasseh 
(v.44), Issachar (v.), Zebulun, and Naphtali sent 
troops, the latter two tribes being especially 
active (v.18). The decisive battle was fought ‘in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo’ (v.!%), where a 
great storm came on and ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’ (ν.39, The defeated leader 
escaped, and is described (v.*) as asking for hospi- 
tality from Jael, ‘the wife of Heber the Kenite’ 
(v.74), 
milk which would naturally be found in the tent 
of a nomad chieftain, and then ‘she put her hand 

* The letter is quoted in HGHLS p. 676. 


She gave the thirsty man to drink of the | 


to the peg (1m), and her right hand to the work. 
men’s hammer; and with the hammer she smote 
Sisera, she smote through his head, yea, she 
pierced and struck through his temples. At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay; where he bowed, 
there he fell down dead’ (vv.** 7). For this exploit 
she is described in Deborah’s triumphal ode as 
‘blessed above women.’ 

The first question to determine is, by what 
instrument and in what fashion is Jael here repre- 
sented as having slain Sisera? Most modern critics 
(Cooke, Moore, Budde, ete.) hold that the words 
of vv."6- 51 indicate that Sisera was struck down as 
he was in the act of drinking, Jael dealing him a 
sudden blow, much as Saladin slew the treacherous 
knight in Scott’s Talisman. And some identify the 
‘peg’ with the handle of the ‘ workmen’s hammer’ 
mentioned in the parallel clause of v.°. Thus 
W. KR. Smith held that Jael’s act was ‘not the 
murder of a sleeping man, but the use of a daring 
stratacem. Butthe word ‘‘ peg” suggested a tent- 
peg, and so the later prose story took it, and 
thereby misunderstood the whole thing’ (01. 03 
132). But it is extremely doubtful whether +n 
can mean anything but a ‘tent-pin’ (Ex 2715) or 
‘peg’ (Is 22%, Ezk 15°); and, further, the meaning 
of the verbs pop (dz. dey.) and 745 (see Job 20%) is 
too uncertain to entitle us to assert that there is 
here no hint of piercing, as contrasted with crushing, 
Sisera’s skull. The truth is that vv. of ch. 5 
are too obscure to admit of dogmatism as to their 
meaning; and it is by no means clear that they 
were misunderstood by the writer of the later 
prose narrative (4°), whose account is: ‘Jael took 
a tent-pin (73n:), and took an hammer in her hand, 
and went softly unto him, and smote the pin into 
his temples, and it pierced through into the ground; 
ΤΥ Κα was in a dean sleep: so he swooned and 
died. 

The prose narrative, then, is not necessarily in 
contradiction with the Ode as to the manner of 
Sisera’s death, though undoubtedly, if we had only 
the Ode to guide us, we should not be able to 
reproduce the scene described in 4%. The prose 
narrator seems to have had independent informa- 
tion, oral or otherwise. 


There are other points of difference between chs, 4 and 6 
which make it probable that the later writer has made free use 
of sources other than the Song. (a) As we have seen, 514.15. 18 
describes the uprising of many tribes; but in 419 Barak collects 
10,000 men from Zebulun and Naphtali only. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that these are the tribes whose prowess is most 
prominent in the Song (518). (δ) In the poem, kings of Canaan 
are mentioned, of whom Sisera is the leader ; in 42 Sisera is the 
general of Jabin, king of Canaan (or [417] of Hazor), under 
whose tyranny the people of Israel had been ‘mightily oppressed’ 
for twenty years (43). (6) The connexion of Jabin with the 
Jael-Sisera story is not clear. Jabin takes no part in the action; 
and it is possible that he has been introduced here through a 
retuiniscence of Jabin, king of Hazor, the head of a Canaanite 
confederacy, whose army Joshua defeated at the Waters of. 
Merom (Jos 111-11). (d) Jabin’s city, Hazor, was in Galilee, far 
distant from the Kishon Valley ; and Kedesh is north of Hazor. 
Here (411) were Heber’s tents,* to which Sisera fled after his 
defeat, having first (415) abandoned his chariot with the view of 
escaping his pursuing enemy. But(«) it is curious that Sisera 
should have passed by Jabin’s stronghold when seeking shelter ΣΤ 
and (8) it is difficult to reconcile the geographical data of the 
prose version with the implication that Jael’s tent was not far 
from the battlefield. 


To return to the episode of Sisera’s death at the 
hands of Jael. The prose version makes the case 
against Jael blacker than the song does; for (qa) 


* In Jeg 116 it is recorded that ‘the children of the Kenite, 
Moses’ brother-in-law,’ accompanied the tribe of Judah to the 
north of Palestine after the conquest of the country. After 
some unspecified time, Heber, seemingly an important person 
among them, moved northward to the territory of Naphtali, 
and ‘pitched his tent as far as the oak in Zaanannim, which is 
by Kedesh’ (411). While living there, he seems, according to 
417, to have formed an alliance with Jabin. 

t It might be urged that Sisera may have thought the tent of 
the women a more secure haven than Jabin’s city; a defeated 
and discredited general might well fear to return to his master, 
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in 4! she invites Sisera to her tent, (6) in 4” his 
trustful reliance on her loyalty is shown by his 
charge to her to stand at the tent door and deny, 
if asked, that any one lay concealed within; and 
(c) in 451 she kills him when aslecpy. But, on either 
story, her act seems one of black and inexcusable 
treachery ; and difficulty has been felt in reconciling 
the words of approval in 5% with the verdict of 
conscience. Various expedients have been devised 
to evade the difficulty. It has been supposed that 
Jael was granted a revelation from God (cf. Jg 4°) 
bidding her slay Sisera, and that her action is to 
be compared to Joshua’s alleged pitiless extermina- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan, in 
accordance with the command recorded in Dt 7» ?. 
But this is to read something into the narrative 
for which there is no scriptural warrant; Jael 
seems to have acted entirely on her own initiative. 
Mozley* gave a more plausible explanation. When 
Sisera was in Jael’s power, he urges, she was in a 
dilemma; she must be treacherous to him or dis- 
loyal to Israel, for, if he got away safely, no one 
could tell how soon he might raise another army. 
Now she looked on him as an outlaw, as one who 
had no right to life or fair dealing, for the divine 
command had gone forth for the destruction of 
him and his host; and the idea of human person- 
ality, of the individual’s private rights, was little 
developed in that primitive age. And thus she 
was justified, relatively to the morality of her time, 
in killing Sisera ; and the commendation of 5% is 
to be interpreted in like manner as expressing the 
natural feelings of a semi-barbarous people. This 
explanation, though valuable as laying stress on 
the rude condition of the Hcbrew conscience in the 
early stages of Hebrew history, is not altogether 
satisfactory. For Jael’s act was noé in accordance 
with contemporary morality.t It was a violation 
of the duty of hospitality, conspicuously sacred 
among her countrymen and in her age. To such 
a degree did Lot regard it that he was willing to 
purchase the safety of his guests by the honour of 
his daughters (Gn 198). And, according to the prose 
narrative, Sisera was not Jael’s enemy: ‘There 
was peace between Jabin, king of Hazor, and the 
house of Heber the Kenite’ (Jg 4”). Thus she 
must have been in danger from the advance of 
Barak’s army, flushed with victory, in whose 
track her tent lay, unless she could devise some 
plan for propitiating the conqueror. Self-preserva- 
tion suggested the way of escape, and she adopted 
it. ‘Come and J will show thee the man whom 
thou seekest,’ she said to Barak (43). 

But whether her motive was patriotic or selfish, 
the ‘moral difficulty’ of the narrative is serious 
only to those who do not recognize the gradual 
education of mankind. Jael’s act was not moral 
according even to her own standard, and thus to 
compare her with Judith or with Charlotte Corday 
is not quite apt. The approval of Deborah’s Song 
must be ranked with those passages in the impre- 
catory Psalms which breathe at times the cruel 
and vengeful spirit of man, rather than the Spirit 
of God. See DEBORA, HEBER, JABIN, SISERA. 

J. H. BERNARD. 

JAGUR (1x).—A town in the extreme south of 

Judah, Jos 15%. The site is unknown. 


JAH (m:).—An abbreviated form of Jahweh (m7), 
found chiefly in proper names, but occasionally also 
besides. The form of the abbreviation is in accord- 
ance with analogy: the apocopation of the last 
syllable gave rise to yahw, and this, by the princi- 
ples of the Massorctic vocalization, became yahu 
(cf. <ohu% from tohw, and, what is even a closer 
parallel, yzshtahdweh, shortened after the waw 


* Ruling Ideasin Early Ages, Ὁ. 126. 
ἡ See Jellett, Mloral Digiculties of the OT, Ὁ. Θ΄. 


consecutive into yishtdh@, in pause yishtadhii, 
through an intermediate form, not recognized by 
the Massoretes, yishtahw); and γᾶν (37!) was 
afterwards shortened to yah (a!\—with mappig), and 
ultimately (in proper names) to yd (7). 

(1) Proper names, of which the second element 
is yah, are very numerous in Hebrew: Mr. Gray 
(Séedies in Heb. Proper Names, p. 284 ff.) enumer- 
ates 127 (e.g. Abijah, Uriah, Isaiah, etc.). The 
reader who is not conversant with Hebrew ought, 
however, to know that in the original the form in 
very many of these proper names is yah%: on the 
whole, it may be said that the earlier form is yahz, 
and the later form yah (the ὦ ‘quiescing’); but 
there are exceptions to this rule, and sometimes 
both forms occur side by side in the same context. 


Thus, to take a few examples (the names, in their earlier parts 
are written generally in their English form), we have in 1 K 1-2 
Adoniyaht, except in 15-7-18 225 where we have Adoniyah; 
Ahazyaha occurs regularly in both K and Ch, except in 2 K 13 
θιὖ, 23.27.29 112, 2 Oh 2035 Ahazydh; the same is the case 
with Eliyaht% (Hliyadh 2 K 13-4-8.12, Mal 323, and, not of the 
prophet, 1 Ch 827, Ezr 1021.26), Amazydhti (Amazyah 2K 1222 
1312 148 151, Am 710-1214, 1 Ch 434 680), Benayahi (Benayah 
2S 2023, 1 Ch 436 1122.31 9714, 2Ch 2014, Ezk 1113 [v.1 Hen- 
ayGhu), Ezr 1029-30. 35.43), VYirméyahu (the ΡῈ het), except 
271 295. 6.10.11.12,12.15 991, Dn 92, Ezr 11; Yesha'yahu (the 
prophet Isaiah) uniformly (including 2 Ch 2672 3220.32); Uzzi- 
yah (the king), except 2 K 1513.30, Hos 11, Am 11, Zec 145; 
GedalyGh# (in 2 K 25, Jer 39-43) uniformly, except Jer 409-6.8 
4116. Hizkiyaht (the king Hezekiah) uniformly, except 2 IK 
181. 10, 13. 14.16.16, Hos 11, Mic 11, Pr251; 'Athalyahu (the queen), 
both K and Ch, except 2 K 111.3.13.14, 2 Ch 2212; ete.: on the 
other hand, Uriyé@h occurs everywhere, except Jer 2620. 21.23 
(Uriygha); Ahiyadh is more common than Ahiyahi (only 
1K 144.5.6.18 2 Ch 929), occurring already in 15S 143-18, Afql- 
chiyah than DMalehiyaht (Jer 388), Aficah in Jeg 17-18 than 
Micaytht% (171-4), Neriyah (Baruch’s father) in Jer than Neri- 
yahi (3614.82 436), Nethanydh in Jer 40-41 than Nethanyahu 
(408 419). In Ezr-Neh proper names compounded with -yah are 
very numerous; but the form -yéhu% occurs but once (Ezr 1041 
Shelemyah%) : on the other hand, in the parts of Ch added by 
the compiler many of the names of Levites and others are 
written with -yd@hi (see, e.g., 1 Ch 1518-21. 22.24 2421-26 9512. 
962.11. 14 Q716t., 2 Ch 178 2912f.),* 


(2) Outside proper names, Jah occurs only in 
poetry (mostly in late liturgical poetry), viz. Ex 15? 
‘My strength and a song is Jah’ (cited Is 12%, 
Ps 11814), Ex 1715 (if the text be sound) in a 
poetically-worded passage of EK (sec RVm), Is 264 
‘In Jah Jahweh is a rock of ages,’ 384-4 (Heze- 
kiah’s song), Ps 68418 7711 8058 947-12 10238 115)7- 18 
1] 85. 17. 18- 19 1994 130% 1853. 4 150%; 1n three passages 
in which the Massoretes treat it (questionably) as 
part of a compound word, Jer 2% (text dub.), Ca 
88, Ps 1185 (read prob.as RV); and in ‘ Hallelujah ’ 
(written in MT as one word, an>bn) 23 times 
(see HALLELUJAH) between Ps 104% and 150% 
(always as a liturgical formula at the beginning or 
end of a Psalm). It would be natural to think 
of the abbreviated form as first arising in con- 
nexion with proper names; but it is difficult to 
reconcile this view with Ex 15? 17/8, supposing the 
text of these passages to be sound, and the 
passages really carly. The great majority of the 
occurrences of the word are indisputably late. 

It was argued by Friedr. Delitzsch in 1881 
(Paradies, pp. 158-166), in opposition to the 
generally accepted view, that Yah or Yahu was 
the original name of the God of Israel, and con- 
tinued always to be the popular name; Yahweh 
was a later modification of Yahu, designed for the 
purpose of establishing a connexion with hawah, 
to be (or come to be), and so of making the name 
the expression of a theological truth (above, p. 
199"), The principal grounds alleged for this 
opinion were the occurrence of the shorter form in 

* When yahw forms the first element of a proper name, it 
becomes—through an intermediate yéhaw (cf. 13a from 733)— 
yehé, y6 (as Jehoram, Joram); see Gray, p. 281 ff., who enumer- 
ates 29 names of this type; cf. p. 300 (El-yeho-'enai, ‘Unto Yah 


are my eyes’). Ἵ 
t For Rabb. theories of the orthography in some of thes¢ 


| cases cf. Geiger, Urschrift, 274-278. 
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all proper names, and the supposed traces of the 
name among Semitie nations (other than the 
Hebrews), who did not use the verb Adwa&h, and 
could not consequently have formed a name from 
it. The same opinion has been adopted by Hom- 
mel (4 ΠΤ 113f., 115f., 144, 145, 226), who follows 
Mr. Pinches* in thinking, in particular, that Yah 
is identical with Az or Ya, found in an Arabian 
name Ai-kalabu on a contract-tablet of ¢. B.c. 
2300, and in various Assyrian names (as Abu-Ai, 
Ashur-Ai, Samas-Ai) of 9-8 cent. B.c., and who, in- 
ferring from these indications the antiquity of the 
form, concludes that Yahweh is a later Mosaic 
modification of Yah, introduced for the purpose of 
imparting to it a new significance. Delitzsch’s 
theory was criticized at the time by Philippi: + in 
view of the fact that Jahweh is the standing form 
of the name in the OT, and is attested independ- 
ently for c. B.c. 850 by Mesha, while Jah, as 
shown above, is exceptional and mostly late, it is 
exceedingly difficult to think that the latter can 
be really the more original form; while its 
occurrence in proper names is sufficiently accounted 
for by the tendency to abbreviation which would 
there be natural. The opinions of Pinches and 
Hommel have not hitherto (so far as the writer is 
aware) been endorsed by other Assyriologists. ἢ 
Among the Jewish names occurring on the 
cuneiform tablets of the Persian period, found 
recently by the Pennsylvanian Expedition at 
Nippur, are many of the form Gadalydma (or 
-yawa), lgdalyama (or -yawa), Mattanyama (or 
-yawa), ve. Gedaliah, Igdaliah, Mattaniah, etc.§ 
Mr. Pinches had noted before, from the same age 
(PSBA, lc. p. 14f.), Gamarydma (or -wa), 1.6. 
Gemariah ; Natanayamea (or-wa), i.e. Nethaniah ; 
Shubunuyamea (or -we), i.c. Shebaniah: and others. 
These forms would seem to show that in the 
Persian age the divine element in such names 
was pronounced as a dissyllable; it is strange, 
therefore, to find them in the books Ezr-Neh (as 
remarked above) all but uniformly written with 
-yah. Perhaps further investigation may explain 
the discrepancy. 5. KR. DRIVER. 


JAHATH (nm, perh. for ann ‘he [God] will snatch 
up’).—1. A grandson of Judah, 1Ch4. 2, A 
great-grandson of Levi, 1 Ch6***. 3. A son of 
Shimei, 1 Ch 23! 4. One of the ‘sons’ of Shelo- 
moth, 1 Ch 9453, 5. A Merarite Levite in the time 
of Josiah, 2 Ch 34%. See GENEALOGY. 


JAHAZ (pm Is 154, Jer 48"; paus, and a locale mya: 
Nu 21%, Dt 2°" [ef. nyaa Jg 11”); in Jos 138 called 
aya; in 1 Ch 6%, Jer 487 ayn, RV Jahzah. The 
LAX renderings are:—Etoon B Nu 21%; Ἰάσσα 
BAF Nu 21%; B Dt 2, A Jos 1318, "Idea Jg 11” 
where A has InA, Βάσαν B Jos 134%. The variations 
and omissions in Jos 213, 7 Ch 678, Is 154, Jer 
4871-94 are too complicated for reproduction).—A 
town at which Sihon was defeated by Israel (Nu 
21%, Dt 2%, ὅσ 11%), According to Tristram and 
Palmer, it was south of the Arnon on a site marked 
in maps as ATuhatel el-Haj. But as Jahaz is 
eounted among the cities of Reuben, whose 
southern boundary was the Arnon, a situation to 
the north of that river seems required. After the 


*See PSBA xv. (1892) pp. 138-15; Trans. Viet. Inst. xxviii. 
(1895) pp. 11-13. 

t See Studia Biblica, i. pp. 1-6; and comp. Gray, pp. 149-151. 

{ Comp. Jastrow in ὦ δι᾽. xii, (1894), p. 105f., and Zettsch. 
J. Assyr. x. (1895), p. 222 ff.; and Clay in the Lutheran Church 
Review (U.8.A.), 1895, p. 197. Jastrow’s arguments against 
Pinches are forcible, though his own theory that the ya in the 
Assyr. names (as wel] as in many Heb. names) is an ‘ afforma- 
tive’ rests upon insufficient grounds. Delitzsch and others 
explain the Assyr. ΤΩ simply as the suffix of the first, person 
(Clay, i.c. pp. 197-199). 

§ Uilprecht in the PHFSt, Jan. 1898, p. 55 (and Bab. Exped. 
ix. 27); Pinches, 7b., Apr. 1898, p. 137f. 
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crossing of the Arnon, messengers were sent to 
Sihon from the ‘wilderness of Kedemoth,’ Dt 926, 
and he ‘ went out against Israel into the wilderness 
and eame to Jahaz,’ Nu 21%. Jahaz is mentioned 
in connexion with Kedemoth, Jos 1318 213%. These 
passages indicate a position for Jahaz in the S.E. 
portion of Sihon’s territory. Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon (264. 94, Lagarde, p. 267) describes 
Jahaz as existing in his time between Medeba 
and Dibon (Anfois), This assigns a more central 
position to Jahaz, and implies that Israel, before 
encountering the forces of Sihon, disregarding his 
refusal, had advanced some distance into his land. 
If for Δηβοῦς we read ᾿᾿σβοῦς, as Reland (Pal. tom. 
2, p. 825) suggests, the position of Jahaz will be 
farther north. Jahaz was one of the Levite cities 
of Reuben belonging to the children of Merari, 
Jos 13 21° (see note in RVm), 1 Ch 6%. Accord. 
ing to the Moabite Stone (11. 18-20), the king of 
Israel dwelt at Jahaz while at war with king 
Mesha, but was driven out, and the town was 
taken and added to Moabite territory. Isaiah 
(15*) and Jeremiah (48*!-54) refer to it as in the 
possession of Moab. The site has not yet been 
identified. See SHP Men. p. 279 note, and ἃ. A. 
smith, HGHL, p. 559 and note. 
A. Τὶ CHAPMAN, 

JAHAZIEL (bxtm, ‘El sees’).—1i. A Benjamite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12%. 2, One of 
the two priests who, according to 1 Ch 16°, blew 
trumpets before the ark when it was brought by 
David to Jerusalem. 3. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 
2319 243, 4G. An Asaphite Levite who is said to 
have encouraged J ehoshaphat and lis army against 
an invading host, 2 Ch 20%. 5. The ancestor of a 
family of exiles who returned, Ezr 85, called in 
1 Es 853 Jezalus. On the emendation which should 
probably be made on the MT, see Ryle, Hzr-Neh, 
ad loc., and art. SHECANIAH. 


JAHDAI (the vocalization and meaning are both 
doubtful ; Baer points ‘1m, others ‘ta:; ef. Kittel 
in 5.801. Gesenius[Thes.] makes the name=a"107" 
‘ J” leads ’).—This name occurs in an obscure con- 
nexion (see GENEALOGY, [V. 33) in the genealogy 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2”, where Jahdai appears as the 
father of six sons. 


JAHDIEL (yum ‘El giveth joy ’).—A Manassite 
chief, 1 Ch 5%, See GENEALOGY, VII’. 8, 


JAHDO (137: in common edd. of MT, “57 in Baer; 
LXX ΒΒ Ἰουραί, A "Tedéai, Luc. ᾿Ιεδδώ).---Αἡ Gadite, 
1 Ch 54%. See GENEALOGY, XI. 3. 


JAHLEEL (oxom ‘ wait for God’).—Third son of 
Zebulun, Gn 464, Nu 267° P; patron. Jahleelites, 
Nu 26%, 


JAHMAI (2m, perh.=apm ‘may J” protect,’ 
ef. Sab. Sson').—A man of Issachar, 1 Ch 72. 


JAHWEH.—See Gop, p. 199, and Jan. 


JAHZAH.—The form of Jahaz in 1 Ch 6% AV, 
RV, and Jer 48% RV. See JAHAZ. 


JAHZEEL (oxsm: ‘God divides’). — Naphtali’s 
firstborn, Gn 4053, Nu 263 P; in 1 Ch 712 Jahziel 
ἘΠῚ) τ patron. Jahzeelites, Nu 26%, 


JAHZEIAH (nym=‘J" sees,’ Iatias A, Aated B, 
Τὰ 10!; ’Etexelas A, "Mtelas B, 1 Es 94, AV 
Jahaziah).—The son of Tikvah, one of four men 
who are mentioned as opposing Ezra in the 
matter of the foreign wives (so RV, Gescn., 
Bertheau, Stade, ete.). The AV regarded J. and 
his companions as supporters of Ezra, rendering 
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‘were employed about this matter’; and this view 
is supported by LXX, 1 Es, RVm; but for the 
Heb. phrase here found (>y 7y), ef. 1 Ch 211, 2 Ch 
20%, Dn 11", in which passages opposition is 
evidently expressed. H. A. WHITE. 


JAHZERAH (atim).—A priest, 1 Ch 912, called in 
Neh 11 Ahzai. See GENEALOGY, III. 17. Sieg- 
fried-Stade propose to emend atin to am= NK 
(Ahzai). See further, Smend, Listen, and Ryle, 
EHzr-Neh, ad loe. 


JAHZIEL.—See J AHZEEL. 


JAIR (vx: ‘he enlightens’ or ‘one giving 
light ’).—1. A son of Manasseh and contemporary 
of Moses, Nu 32", Dt 314, Jos 13°, 1 K 48, 1 Ch 27, 
2. One of the judges, Jg 10°", According to another 
tradition he was the same as 1. A very ancicnt, 
probably the original, account of the conquest of 
Gilead is contained in Nu 32%-4%, There can be 
little doubt that it describes a conquest made after 
the main body of Israelites were settled west of 
the Jordan. It has, however, got mixed up with 
the story of the Mosaic conquest of the lands east 
of Jordan. Even if there was a Jair contemporary 
with Moses, he could not have been literally the 
‘son’ of Manasseh (see Driver on Dt 34), hence 
‘son’ must in any case be interpreted in the sense of 
descendant. Attempts have been made unsuccess- 
fully by Keil and others to distinguish the Jair of 
the Hexateuch from the Jair of Jg, as well as to 
harmonize the somewhat conflicting notices about 
the ‘ tent-villages’ (havvoth-Jair). In Jg 103: Jair 
is said to have had 30 sons that rode on 30 ass 
colts, and to have ‘judged’ Israel 22 years. The 
‘tent-villages’ are there given as 30, whereas in 
1Ch 2%, which possibly reflects post-exilic re- 
lations (Moore), they are 23 in number. See, 
further, the Comm. of Dillm., Driver, and Moore 
on the above-cited passages, and the article 
HAVVOTH-JAIR. 3&3. The father of Mordecai, Est 
25, A, (vy: Keré,* wy: Kethibh) Father of Elhanan, 
1 Ch 20°. By a scribal error this Jair is called in 
28 21° Jaare-oregim (wh. see, and cf. Driver, 
Text of Sam., and Budde, SBOT, ad loc.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

JAIRITE, THE (x7; B ὁ Ἰαρείν, A ὁ ᾿Ιαειρεί ; 
Jairities), i.e. of the family of Jair, the son of 
Manasseh, whose descendants lived in Gilead (Nu 
32" ete.). The gentilic adjective occurs only in 
connexion with IRA (wh. see), who is further de- 
scribed as ‘priest unto David’ (2S 20%). Many 
scholars, however, consider that ‘ Jattirite’ (ΡΠ) 
should be read for ‘Jairite’ in this passage. If 


0 
this reading be adopted (cf. Pesh. ;sfu 0?) 


Ira might possibly be of the tribe of Levi, since 
Jattir was a priestly city in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 15% 2114, ef. 1 S 307"). 
J. I’. STENNING. 

JAIRUS (Ἰάειρος, the Gr. form of OT JarR).— 
1. The father of Mordecai (Ad. Est 112), called in 
Est 2° Jair. 2. Eponym of a family of ‘temple 
servants’ (1 Εβ δ) (AV Airus, RVm Reaiah). 
3. The ruler of the synagogue whose daughter was 
restored to life by Jesus (Mk 5”, Lk 84, See next 
article. 


JAIRUS (RV Jairus, Ἰάειρος, probably a tran- 
scription of OT name 1x), a ruler of the synagogue, 
who dwelt at or near Capernaum. After Jesus 
had returned from Gergesa (Gadara) he was ap- 
proached by Jairus, a suppliant on behalf of his 
daughter, aged twelve, who was lying at home at 

* *So LXX, Pesh. Jerome ‘ filius saltus,’ 7.e. 1Y°, without the | 


plena, scriptio).’—Driver, Text of Sam. 272 n}, ! 


the point of death, Mk 54-=Lk 849. -- Τὺ 918... 
Jesus at once set out for the house of Jairus, 
followed by a crowd; on the way another message 
came, announcing the death of the child. Having 
arrived, Jesus entered, talking with him Peter, 
James, and John, and tried to quell the noisy 
mourning with the words ‘She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.’ This assurance being misunderstood 
and ridiculed, Jesus expelled the mourners ; with 
the parents and the three disciples went into the 
chamber of death ; took the child’s hand, and re- 
stored her with the words Talitha cumi (ταλιθὰ κούμ 


ὃς eC x 
00.0 [ = ‘maiden, arise’). So sub- 
stantially the Synoptists. According, however, to 
Mt, Jairus comes while Jesus is at Matthew’s 
feast, pleading for his daughter already dead ; Mt 
does not give the name ‘ Jairus,’ and calls him 
simply ἄρχων (of course=dpxtovrdywyos). All three 
insert into the above narrative the incident of the 
woman with the Issue of Blood, which took place 
on the way to the house of Jairus. 
A. GRIEVE. 

JAKEH a: (or δ); so the Vulg. Vomentis).—As a 
proper name, father of Agur, the author of the 
proverbs contained in Pr 30. For modes of inter- 
preting the verse Pr 8303, see AGUR. 


JAKIM (cp:).—1. A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8”. 
GENEALOGY, VIII. 12. 
12th course, 1 Ch 94:2 


See 
2. A priest, head of the 
See GENEALOGY, III. 15. 


JALAM (o%y:).—A ‘son’ of Esau, Gn 36° 18, 
1 Ch 185, 


JALON (i).—A Calebite, the son of Ezrah, 
1 Ch 417, See GENEALOGY, IV. 53. 


JAMBRES.—See JANNES AND JAMBRES. 


JAMBRI.—Soon after the death of Judas Mac- 
cabzeus (B.C. 161), Jonathan and his adherents sent 
their personal property, which was no longer safe 
in the wilderness of Judzea, to the friendly country 
of the Nabatzwans. The convoy, which was under 
the charge of John, a brother of Jonathan, was 
attacked and captured by a robber tribe, the sons 
of Jambri, near Medaba, on the E. of Jordan, and 
John himself slain. To avenge his death, Jonathan 
and Simon crossed the Jordan and waylaid a large 
wedding party belonging to this tribe. Many were 
slain, and the survivors fled to the mountains 
(1 Mac 9%-42, Jos. Ant. XIII. 1. 2-4). 

There is some uncertainty as to the true reading 
of the proper name, which does not occur else- 
where. Ἰαμβρείν A, Ἰαμβρί δὰ, ᾿Αμβρί 8° cursives ; 


Syr. has miro] (Ambri), Josephus οἱ ᾿Αμαραίου 


παῖδες. "Ambri is probably the orig. form: some 
have conjectured that this represents Amoritcs (so 
Grimm, Michaelis). H. A. WHITE. 


JAMES.—This name is our Eng. equivalent for 
the Ἰάκωβος of the Gr. Test., from which it is 
derived through the Italian Giacomo. It is used 
in NT of three different persons. 

(1) James the son of Zebedee, sometimes called 
the Great. 

(2) James the son of Alpheus. 

(3) James the brother of the Lord. 

1. JAMES THE SON OF ZEBEDEE.—In Mk 19 
(Mt 44) he and his brother John are represented 
as mending their nets in their boat on the Sea of 
Galilee, and at the call of Christ leaving the boat 
to their father and thehired servants. They were 
partners with Simon and Andrew (Lk 5), who 
were fishing near them and were called at the 
same time in the words, ‘Follow me, and I will 
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make you fishers of men.’ This was after John 
the Baptist had been cast into prison by Herod. 
We learn from Jn 1% that Andrew and his 
brother, and probably John also, were disciples of 
the Baptist, and had already been taught by him 
to see in Jesus ‘the Lamb of God.’ The eall 
recorded by St. Luke (5'") is regarded by many 
commentators as merely another account of the 
0811 narrated by St. Mark, but there is a great 
difference in the circumstances. Even the words 
addressed to Simon, which form the chief point 
of contact in the two, ἀπὸ τοῦ viv ἀνθρώπους ἔσῃ 
ζωγρῶν, seem to be not so much another version of 
the words used by St. Mark, ποιήσω ὑμᾶς γενέσθαι 
ἁλιεῖς ἀνθρώπων, aS a More urgent command based 
upon them ; and there is a corresponding difference 
between the ἀφέντες τὰ δίκτυα, ἀφέντες τὸν πατέρα of 
St. Mark and the ἀφέντες τὰ πάντα of St. Luke. 

The last call was that to the apostleship (Mt 103, 
Mk 34, Lk 6%, Ac 1%). In all four hsts of the 
apostles, Peter, Andrew, James, and John form 
the first group; in Mk and Ac, James and John 
follow Peter; and throughout the history, especi- 
ally at the Transfiguration and the Agony, we 
find these three preferred before the others. The 
fact that James always precedes John (except in 
Lk 978), and that John is sometimes described as 
the brother of James (Mk 5°’, Mt 17'), suggests 
that James was the elder of the two. In Ae 12? 
James is described as brother of John, to dis- 
tinguish him from his greater namesake, the 
brother of the Lord. Itis remarkable that he is 
never mentioned in the Fourth Gospel. 

St. Mark tells us (9: that Jesus surnamed 
the two brothers Boanerges (Sons of Thunder), 
alluding, perhaps, to the vehemence shown in their 
demand that their Master should call down fire 
from heaven to consume the Samaritans, who 
refused to receive him because he was voing up 
to Jerusalem (Lk 959), and again in their request 
that they might sit on his right hand and on his 
left hand in his kingdom (Mk 10*), to which our 
Lord replied by the prophecy that they should 
drink of his eup and be baptized with his baptism. 

The wife of Zebedee was Salome, as we learn from 
a comparison of Mt 275 and Mk 15”, who appears to 
have been a sister of the Lord’s mother (see Jn 19% 
and the article on BRETHREN OF THE LORD). 
James and John would thus be first cousins of 
Jesus, which may have been one reason why their 
mother urged their claim to the highest position 
| in his kingdom. We learn from Mk 15*# (οἵ, Lk 
8*) that Salome was one of the women who followed 
Jesus in Galilee, and ministered to him of their 
substance. Combined with the mention of hired 
servants, and with St. John’s intimacy with 
Caiaphas the high priest, this fact makes it 
probable that the family of Zebedee were com- 
paratively well off. 

We hear nothing of James, as distinguished from 
the other apostles, for some 14 years after the 
Crucifixion. The fact, however, that he was the 
first of the Twelve to suffer martyrdom, shows that 
he must have attracted the attention of the Jews 
and of Herod Agrippa by his bold uncompromising 
character. This Herod was son of Aristobulus, 
and grandson of Herod the Great and Mariamne. 
Herodias, who was the cause of the murder of 
John the Baptist, was his sister. After reigning in 
splendour for three years over a kingdom larger than 
that of his grandfather, Agrippa sought to increase 
his popularity still further by putting down the 


new Christian heresy. Shortly before the Passover | 


of 44, he killed James with the sword, and threw 
Peter into prison (Ac 12), The sacred writer 
records in the same chapter the punishment which 
followed (v.27, ef. Jos. Ant. XIX. viii. 2). 
Eusebius (H ii. 9) gives a quotation from the 


7th book of the lost Hypotyposes of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in which the latter mentions a 
tradition that the accuser of St. James was so 
much moved by his confession, that he declared 
himself to be a Christian, and was carried off with 
him to execution. On the way thither he asked 
forgiveness of the apostle, who, after a moment’s 
hesitation, kissed him, saying, ‘Peace be unto 
thee.’ The same story is given in the Apostolica 
Historia of pseudo-Abdias (ap. Fabr. Cod. Apoe. 
NT), who also narrates the conversion of the 
magicians Hermogenes and Philetus by St. James. 


The legend of Saint Iago, the patron saint of Spain, is given 
in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i. pp. 230- 
241. According to this, the gospel was first preached in Spain 
by St. James the Great, who afterwards returned to Juda, and, 
after performing many miracles there, was finally put to death 
by Herod. His body was placed on board ship at Joppa and 
transported to Ina in the north-west of Spain under angelic 
guidance. The surrounding heathen were converted by the 
prodigies which witnessed to the power of the saint, and a 
church was built over histomb. During the barbarian invasions 
all memory of the hallowed spot was lost*till it was revealed by 
vision in the year 800. Tbe body was then moved by order of 
Alphonso 11. to the place now called Compostella (abbreviated 
from Jacomo Postolo), which became famous as a place of 
pilgrimage throughout Europe. The saint was believed to have 
appeared on many occasions mounted on a white horse, leading 
the Spanish armies to victory against their infidel foes. 

The impossibilities of the story have been pointed out by 
Roman Catholic scholars. (1) It was a tradition of the early 
Church that the apostles, in accordance with a command of our 
Lord, did not leave Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension (cf. 
the ήρυγμα Πέτρου in Clem, Al. Strom, vi. p. 7623 Apollonius in 
Euseb, HE v.18 ad jin.). Thisis supported by what we read 
in Ac 81, that the apostles were still at Jerus. during the per- 
secution in which Stephen was martyred. (2) St. Paul mentions 
his desire to visit Spain (Ro 1524) just after he had spoken of his 
rule not to preach the gospel on another man’s foundation. The 
probable date of Ro is 58 [Turner,55-56], long after the martyrdom 
of St. James. (3) There is no certain mention of St. James in 
connexion with Spain till the 9th cent., when Notker, a monk of 
St. Gall, wrote: ‘hujus Apostoli sacratissima ossa ad Hispanias 
translata in ultimis earum finibus condita celeberrima, illarum 
gentium veneratione coluntur. Necimmerito, quia ejus corporali 
presentia et doctrina atque signorum efficacia eidem populi ad 
Christi fidem conversi referuntur’ (Mlartyrol. ad diem 25 Jul.). 
On the other hand, Innocent I. (d. 417) states that the Churches 
of Italy, Gaul, and Spain had all been founded by those who 
owed their authority to St. Peter (Ep. 25 ad Decantiwm); and 
Vincentius Fortunatus (fl, A.D, 600), speaking of the saints of 
different countries, makes Vincentius the chief glory of Spain 
(‘ Vincenti Hispana surgit ab arce decus,’ Carm. vii. 3), as Alban 
of Britain, Hilary and Martin of Gaul, while tbe Jacobi are 
assigned to the Holy Land. (See the art. on Jamgs by F, 
Meyrick in Smith, DB2, and by R. Sinker in the Dict. af Chr. 
Antig. ; the Acta Sanctorum for July 25; Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Eccl. secl. i. § 15; Forbes, Handbook af Spain, cb. on 
Santiago). 

2. JAMES THE SON OF ALPHAUS.—In the four 
lists of the apostles we find James, son of Alphzus, 
standing at the head of the 8rd group, of which 
the other members are Thaddeus (Mk 338), also 
called Lebbzeus (Mt 10% cod. D and AY) or Ἰούδας 
᾿Ιακώβου (Lk 616, Ac 113); Simon Zelotes (Lk 615, 
Ac 1), also called 2. Kavavaios (Mt 104, Mk 8:8), 
and Judas Iscariot. By St. Luke he is coupled 
with Simon, by St. Matthew and St. Mark with 
Thaddeus. othing else is told us about this 
James in the NT, but it is probable that he was a 
brother of Levi or Matthew, who is also called son 
of Alpheus (Mk 2). The phrase ‘Tovéas ᾿Γακώβου 
means almost certainly ‘the son,’ not the ‘ brother 
of James.’ He is usually identified with James 
the Little (AV ‘the Less’), the brother of Joses 
and son of Mary, who is mentioned in Mk 15%, 
Mt 27°, This Mary is apparently called ἡ τοῦ 
Κλωπᾷ in Jn 19%, words which some have inter- 
preted ‘the wife of Clopas,’ and have in con- 
sequence identified Clopas with oe cage They 
have also understood the clause which precedes 
(ἡ ἀδελφὴ τῆς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ) of this Mary, instead of 
understanding it of Salome, and thus have identi- 
fied James, son of Alpheus, with James the brother 
of the Lord. The extreme improbability of this 


hypothesis is pointed out in the art. on the 


BRETHREN OF THE LoRD. Hegesippus (ap. Euseb. 
HE iii. 11) speaks of a Clopas who was brother of 
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Joseph ; if Mong was his wife, she would be aunt 
of the sons of Joseph, the brethren of the Lord. 
(The evidence as to the festival of James, son of 
Alpheus, being distinct from that of the brother of 
the Lord, is given in Sinker’s article under this 
head in the Dict. of Chr. Anéiq.). 

3. JAMES THE BROTHER OF TIE LORD.—See the 
article on the BRETHREN OF THE LORD for the 

roof that this James was the son of Joseph and 
lary, not one of the Twelve, nor even a believer 
until after the Resurrection. His conversion 
seems to have been connected with a special 
appearance of the Risen Lord (1 Co 157). Of his 
subsequent history we gather from the Acts and 
the Epistles of St. Paul, that, after the Ascension, 
he with his brothers remained at Jerusalem in the 
company of the eleven apostles and Mary and the 
other women, waiting for the descent of the Spirit 
(Ac 115), and that within ten years from this time 
he became the head of the Church at Jerusalem. 
Thus in Gal 1? St. Paul says that three years 
after his conversion, probably about A.D. 38, he 
went up to Jerus. and stayed with Peter fifteen 
days, seeing no other apostle, but only James the 
Lord’s brother,—a statement which is quite in 
accordance with Ac 12!7, where Peter on his 
escape from prison (A.D. 44) is said to have gone 
to the house of Mary the mother of Mark, and 
desired that news of his escape might be sent to 
James and the brethren. In Gal 2)! St. Paul 
describes a later visit to Jerus. after an interval of 
fourteen years, 1.6. about A.D. 51. In this visit 
the leaders of the Church, James, Peter, and 
John (Gal 2°), after hearing his report of his first 
missionary journey, signified their approval of his 
work, and ‘gave right hands of fellowship,’ agree- 
ing that Paul and Barnabas should preach to the 
Gentiles and they themselves to the circumcision. 
In vv." Peter’s inconsistency in regard to 
eating with the Gentiles at Antioch is explained 
by the arrival of ‘certain from James.’ St. Paul’s 
second visit to Jerus. is more fully described in 
Ac 15*”, where James appears as president of the 
Conncil held to consider how far the Gentile 
Christians should be required to conform to the 
customs of the Jews. It is James who sums up 
the discussion and proposes the resolution which 
is carried, in the words ἐγὼ κρίνω μὴ παρενοχλεῖν τοῖς 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἐθνῶν ἐπιστρέφουσιν ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, κιτιλ. James 
is seen in the same position of authority in Ac 2138, 
when St. Paul presents himself before him on his 
return from his third missionary journey (A.D. 58). 
After joining in praise to God for the success 
which had attended his labours, James and the 
elders who are with him warn St. Paul of the 
strong feeling against him, which had been excited 
among the ‘myriads of Jewish believers who were 
all zealous for the law,’ by the report that he had 
taught the Jews of the Dispersion to abandon 
circumcision and their other customs. ΤῸ counter- 
act this impression, they recommended him to join 
in a Nazirite vow, which had been undertaken by 
four members of their community, as a proof that 
the report was unfounded, and that he himself 
walked according to the law. From 1 Co 95 μὴ οὐκ 
ἔχομεν ἐξουσίαν ἀδελφὴν γυναῖκα περιάγειν ws καὶ οἱ 
λοιποὶ ἀπόστολοι καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ τοῦ Κυρίου, it has been 
inferred that St. James was a married man. On 
his authorship of the Epistle which goes by his 
name, see next article. 

Further particulars are supplied by Josephus, 
Hegesippus, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and other apocryphal books, including in these the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. 


The Gospel according to the Hebrews, which Lightfoot speaks 
of as one of the earliest and most respectable of the apocryphal 
narratives (Gal. p. 274), is quoted by Jerome (de Vir, ill. 2) to 
the following effect: ‘The Lord after his resurrection appeared 
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to James, who had sworn that he would not eat bread from the 
hour in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord till he saw hii 
risen from the dead. Jesus, therefore, took bread and blessed 
and brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and said to him, 
My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man has risen from 
the dead.’ There are other versions of the same story, in 
which the vow is dated, not from the Last Supper, but from the 
Crucifixion (see Nicholson’s ed. of the Gospel, p. 62f., and the 
Introduction to Mayor’s δὲ. James, Ὁ. xxxviin.). Possibly, 
the reference to the Last Supper may have arisen from the fact 
that St. James shaped his vow after the Lord’s words spoken at 
the Supper, ‘I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
till the kingdom of God shall come.’ 

Hegesippus (c. A.D. 160) is quoted by Eusebius (ΗΠ ΕἸ ii. 23) to 
the following effect: ‘The charge of the Church after the Ascen- 
sion devolved on James the brother of the Lord in concert with 
the apostles. He is distinguished from others of the same name 
by the title ‘‘ Just,” which has been applied to him from the 
first. Ife was holy from his mother’s womb, drank no wine or 
strong drink, nor ate animal food: no razor came on his head, 
nor did he anoint himself with oil nor use the bath. To him 
only was it permitted to enter the Holy of Holies. ... His 
knees became hard like a camel’s, because he was always kneeling 
in the temple, asking forgiveness for the people. Through his 
exceeding righteousness he was called ‘‘ Oblias,” which, being in- 
terpreted, is ‘‘ the defence of the people,” and ‘‘ Righteousness,” 
as the prophet declared of him. Some of the seven sects of the 
Jews inquired of him, ‘‘ What is the door of Jesus?” And he 
said that he was the Saviour; whereupon some believed that 
Jesus is the Christ. . .. Hence arose a disturbance among 
the Jews, fearing that all the people would look to Jesus as the 
Christ. They came, therefore, and . set James on the 
pinnacle of the temple and cried to him, “Ὁ thou just one to 
whom we all are bound to listen, tell us what is the door of 
Jesus.” And he answered with a loud voice, ‘‘ Why do yeask me 
concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He is both seated in heaven 
on the right hand of Power, and he will come again on the 
clouds of heaven.” And when many were convinced and gave 
glory at the witness of James, the same scribes and Pharisees 
said toeach other, ‘‘ Wehave done ill in bringing forward such a 
testimony to Jesus ; let us go up and cast him down, that they 
may fear to believe him.” And they cried out saying, ‘‘ Alas! 
even the just has gone astray.” And they fulfilled that which 
is written in Isaiah, ‘‘ Let us take away the just, for he is not for 
our purpose.” So they cast down James the Just, and they 
began to stone him, since he was not killed by the fall; but he 
kneeled down, saying, *‘O Lord God, my Father, [ beseech thee 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” While they 
were thus stoning him, one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, 
of whom Jeremiah the prophet testifies, cried out, ‘‘Stop! what 
do ye? The just is praying for you.” But one of them, who 
was a fuller, smote the head of the just one with hisclub. And 
so he bore his witness. And they buried him on the spot, and 
his monument still stands by the side of the temple with the 
inscription, ‘‘Ile hath been a true witness both to Jews and 
Greeks that Jesus is the Christ.” And immediately Vespasian 
commenced the siege.’ 


Lightfoot has pointed out the many impro- 
babilities in this narrative, and conjectures that 
it may have been taken by Ilegesippus from the 
Ebionite ’AvaBa@uol ᾿Ιακώβου, of which we find 
traces in the Clementine Recognitions. In the 
Recognitions, as in Hegesippus, we read that 
James refuted the Jewish sects, and that he was 
hurled down from the temple by his persecutors. 
Lightfoot thinks that there may be truth in the 
statement that James was an ascetic and a Nazir- 
ite, and, we may add, in the respect entertained 
for him even by his unbelieving countrymen. The 
account of the death, however, which is given by 
Jos. (Ant. XX. ix. 1) is far more likely to be 
historical. ‘During the interval between the 
death of Festus (prob. in the year 62) and the 
arrival of his successor Albinus, the high priest 
Ananus the younger, being of a rash and darin 
spirit, and inclined like the Sadducees in genera 
to severity in punishing, brought to trial James 
the brother of Jesus, who is called the Christ, 
and some others before the court of the Sanhedrin, 
and, having charged them with breaking the laws, 
delivered them over to be stoned. The better 
class of citizens and those who were versed in the 
laws were indignant at this, and made complaints 
both to king Agrippa and to Albinus, on the 
ground that Ananus had no right to summon the 

| Sanhedrin without the consent of the procurator ; 
and Agrippa in consequence removed him from 
the high priesthood.’ Origen (Ces. i. ο. 47) and 
Euseb. (HE ii. 23) also cite Josephus as ascribing 
| the miseries of the siege to the divine vengeance 
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for the murder of James; but this does not occur 
in his extant writings. 

Clement of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. HE ii. 1) 
says that Peter and James and John, who were 
mest honoured by the Lord, chose James the Just 
to be bishop of Jerus. after the Ascension, and 
that the Lord imparted his esoteric teaching (τὴν 
γνῶσιν) to James the Just and Peter and John 
after his resurrection, and again that this was 
imparted by them to the other apostles, and by the 
latter to the Seventy. 

In the Clementine Homilies (written early in the 
3rd cent.) James is represented, in the letter ad- 
dressed to him by Clement, as the chief ruler of 
the Chureh at large, Κλήμης ᾿Ιακώβῳ τῷ κυρίῳ καὶ 
ἐπισκόπων ἐπισκόπῳ, διέποντι δὲ τὴν <év> Ἱερουσαλὴμ 
ἁγίαν ‘EBpalwy ἐκκλησίαν καὶ τὰς πανταχῆ θεοῦ προνοίᾳ 
ἰδρυθείσας, κ.τ.λ. 

Eusebius (H# vii. 19) reports that his episcopal 
chair was still shown at Jerus. at the time when 
he wrote. 

Besides the canonical Epistle of St. James, his 
name is attached to the apocr. Protevangelium 
Jacobi and the so-called Liturgy of St. James. 
See Dict. Chr. Antig. p. 1019f., art. ‘ Liturgy,’ 
and Dict. of Chr. Big. under ‘Gospels, Apocry- 
phal,’ p. 701 f. J. B. MAyor. 


JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF. — 
i. AUTHORSHIP.—The writer describes himself (1') 
as * James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.? As the name was very common, and the 
description one which is applicable to all Chris- 
tians, it is evident that he must have been dis- 
tinguished from others who bore the same name 
by position or otherwise, so as to justify him in 
addressing the Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion 
with the tone of authority which is so marked a 
feature of the Epistle. This inference receives 
support from the Ep. of Jude, the writer of which 
styles himself ‘ brother of James,’ evidently assum- 
ing that his brother’s name would carry weight 
with those to whom he writes. 

The Epistle itself is strongly contrasted, not 
only with Ro and Gal, against which some have 
supposed it to be directed, but also with 1 P, 
which, in some points, it closely resembles. In 
style it reminds one now of Pr, now of the stern 
denunciations of the prophets, now of the parables 
in the Gospels. It has scarcely any direct reference 
to Christ, who is indeed named only twice. In 
commending the duty of patience (57™) the 
writer refers to the example of the husbandman, 
and to Job and the prophets of the OT: if he 
alludes to our Lord at all, he does so only ob- 
securely in the words ‘ ye killed the just; he doth 
not resist you’; while St. Peter, on the contrary, 
dwells exclusively on the example of Christ 
(1 P 2 41214), In urging the duty of prayer, 
reference is made, not (as in He 5’) to the pro- 
mises or prayers of Christ, but to the prayer of 
Elijah; the exhortation to kindness, and the 
warning against evil-speaking in ch. 3, are based, 
not on the example of Christ and the thought of 
our commou brotherhood in him (as in 1 P 2”, 
Ro 12°, Eph 4%), but on the parables of nature, on 
the fact that man was created in the image of 
God, and on general reasoning ; and again (in 42) 
speaking evil of a brother is condemned as putting 
a slight on the law, not as causing pain to Christ. 
No mention is made of the crucifixion or resurrec- 
tion, or of the doctrines of the incarnation and 
atonement. ΤῸ a careless reader the tone seems 
scarcely to rise above that of the OT; Christian 
ideas are still clothed in Jewish forms. Thus the 
law, called for the sake of distinction ‘the law of 
liberty’ or ‘the royal law,’ seems to stand in place 


of the gospel, or even of Christ himself (2° 41) ; | 


the love of the world is condemned in the language 
of the OT as adultery against God. This contrast 


rises to its highest pitch in treating of the relation | 


between faith and works (2'-%), While St. Paul 
writes (Ro 3°) ‘We reckon, therefore, that a man 
is Justified by faith without the works of the law,’ 
the language of St. James is (2%) ‘ Ye see then 
that by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only.’ And while the case of Abraham is cited in 
Ro 4% 9-16 in proof of the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and the case of Rahab is cited for the 
same purpose in He 11%, St. James makes use of 
both to prove that man is justified by works (2). 
Speaking generally, we may say that this Epistle 
has a more Jewish cast than any other writing of 
the NT, and that the author must have been one 
who would be more in sympathy with the Judaiz- 
ing party, and more likely to exercise an influence 
over them, than any of the three great leaders, 
Peter, Paul, or John. 

Comparing what is said of James the brother 
of the Lord in the preceding article, we find in 
him one who exactly fulfils the conditions required 
in the writer of the Epistle; and if we examine 
the speech attributed to him in Ae 15 and the 
circular letter there given, which was probably 
drawn up by him, we find in these a remarkable 
similarity to the language of the Epistle. That 
St. Luke has recorded the actual words of the 
speaker, either in the original language or in a 
translation, seems probable from his use of the 
form ‘Symeon’ (Υ. 13), which is not found elsewhere 
in Ac, as well as from the resemblances, noticed by 
Alford (vol. iv. Prologomena), between 1 P and the 
speeches ascribed to him in the Ac. It is surely a 
remarkable coincidence that, out of 230 words con- 
tained in the speech and circular, so many should 
reappear in our Epistle, written on a totally 
different subject. 

They are as follows ; (1) the epistolary salutation ya/pey (Ja 11, 
Ac 1523) found in only one other passage of the N'T, the letter 
of Lysias to Felix (Ac 236); (2) the curious phrase, borrowed 
from the LXX, which occurs in NT only in Ac 15!7 ἐφ' obs 
ἐτικέκλητωι τὸ ὄνομώ μου ἐπ’ αὐτούς, and Ja 21] τὸ καλὸν ὄνομα 
τὸ ἐπικληθὲν ἐφ' ὑμᾶς ; (8) ἀκούσωατι ἀδελφοί μου found in Ja 2 
alone in the Epistles, compared with ἄνδρες ἀδελφοὶ ἀκούσατέ 
pov in Ac 1518; (4) ἐπισκεπστεσθαι Ja 127, Ac 15143 (5) ἐπιστρέφειν 
Ja 519.20, Ac 1519s (6) τηρεῖν and διατηρεῖν, Ja 127 ἄσπιλον ἑαυτὸν 
τηρεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ κόσμου, AC 1529 cE ὧν διωτηροῦντες ἑαυτοὺς εὖ πράξετε; 
(7) ἀγωπητός occurs in Ac only in 1828 σὺν τοῖς ἀγωπητοῖς Βωρνάβᾳ 
κωὶ ἸΙαύλω, while ἀδελφοί μου ἀγαπητοί is found three times in 
our Epistle ; (8) the pregnant use of the word ὄνομα in Ja 610 
ἐλάλησων ἐν τῷ ὀνόμωτι Kupiov, v.14 ἀλείψαντες ἐλαίῳ iv τῷ ἀνόματι, 
27 σὸ καλὸν ὄνομ, and in Ac 1514 λαβεῖν ἐξ ἐθνῶν Λαὸν τῷ ὀνόματι 
αὐτοῦ, ν.ὐ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόμμωτος τοῦ Ἱζυρίου ἡμῶν I, X.;3 (9) perhaps 
we may compare also the use οἱ δαπανάω in Ac 2124, probably 
spoken by St. James (δαστάνησον ἐπ᾿ αὐτοῖς), with our Epistle 
43 ἵνω ἐν reig ἡδοναῖς ὑμῶν δαπανήσητε, and the occurrence of 
a«yvigw in the same verse with its occurrence in Ja 48, 

An objection may be raised to the identification 
of the writer of the Epistle with the brother of our 
Lord on the ground that no claim is made to this 
title in either of the Epistles which go by the 
name of the brothers James and Jude. If they 
were really brothers of the Lord, would they not 
have laid stress on the authority derived from this 
relationship, just as St. Paul lays stress on his 
apostleship? Lut what was Christ’s own teaching 
on the matter? When his mother and brothers 
sought on one occasion to use the authority which 
they assumed that their kinship gave them, they 
were met by the words, ‘ Who is my mother or my 
brethren?’ And he stretched out his hands to 
his diseiples and said, ‘Behold my mother and my 
brethren.’ St. Paul expresses the same idea of 
the disappearance of the earthly relationship in 
the higher spiritual union by which all the mem- 
bers of the body are joined to the Head, in the 
words ‘though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now know we him so no more’ (2 Co 5?*). 
Surely it is only what was to be expected that 
James and Jude would shrink from claiming another 
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name than that of ‘servant’ to express the relation 
in which they stood to their risen Lord, after hav- 
ing failed to acknowledge him as their Master in 
the days of his humiliation, 

So far the evidence seems to show that the writer 
of the Epistle was James the Just, the brother of 
the Lord. Let us see what further light this fact, 
if it be one, will throw upon the Epistle. The 
word ‘just,’ which is also used of his father Joseph, 
implies one who not only observes but loves the 
law ; and we may be sure that the reverence for 
the law, which is so marked a feature of the Epistle, 
was learnt in the well-ordered home of Nazareth. 
There, too, he may have acquired, with the full 
sanction of his parents (who would gladly devote 
the eldest-born of Joseph in such marked way to 
the future service of the Messiah), those strict 
ascetic habits which tradition ascribes to him. 
But the constant intercourse with him who was 
full of grace and truth in childhood as in manhood, 
must have prepared James to find in the Ten Com- 
mandments no mere outward regulations, but an 
inner law of liberty and love written in the heart. 
That deep interest in the mysteries of the king- 
dom, that earnest search after truth which led the 
child Jesus to remain behind in the temple, must 
surely have had its effect upon his brother. 
Whatever means of instruction were within reach 
of the home at Nazareth would, we may feel sure, 
have been eagerly taken advantage of by all its 
inmates. While, therefore, accepting the view 
which seems to be best supported, that Jesus and 
his brothers usually spoke Aramaic, we are not 
bound to suppose that, with towns like Sepphoris 
and Tiberias in their immediate vicinity, with 
Ptolemais, Seythopolis, and Gadara at no great 
distance, they remained ignorant of Greek. In 
the eyes of the scribes they mipht ‘never have 
learnt letters,’ since they had not attended the 
rabbinical schools of Jerusalem ; but the ordinar 
education of Jewish children, and the Sabbath 
readings in the synagogue, would give a sufficient 
start to enable any intelligent boy to carry on his 
studies for himself ; while the example of Solomon 
and the teaching of the ‘sapiential’ books, with 
which the writer of the Epistle was intimately 
acquainted, held up the pursuit of knowledge and 
wisdom as the highest duty of man. 

There are other characteristics of our Epistle 
which find their best explanation in the supposition 
that the writer was the son of Joseph and Mary. 
The use of parables was common among Jewish 
teachers, and especially common in Galilee (cf. 
Neubauer in Studia Biblica, i. p. 52); but it was 
carried to an unusual length by our Lord, both in 
his preaching to the multitude, of which it is said 
‘without a parable spake he not unto them,’ and 
in his ordinary conversation, which constantly ran 
into a parabolic or figurative form to the great 
bewilderment of his disciples, as when he bid 
them ‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ One 
distinctive feature of our Lord’s use of parables is 
that there is nothing forced either in the figure or 
in the application: natural phenomena and the 
varied circumstances of human life are watched 
with an observant eye and a sympathetic and 
loving heart, and the ε analogies which 
they suggest are seen to flow naturally from them. 
Such a habit of mind could not have been acquired 
after manhood. The love of nature, the sympathy 
in all human interests, the readiness to find ‘ser- 
mons in stones and good in everything,’ must have 
characterized the child Jesus, and coloured all his 
intercourse with his fellows from his earliest 
years. It is interesting therefore to find the same 
fondness for figurative speech in the Epistles of his 
two brothers, St. James and St. Jude. 

Another marked feature of our Epistle is the 


close connexion between it and the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which our Lord laid down the principles 
of the kingdom which he came to establish upon 
earth. It must suffice to refer here to the general 
harmony between the two as to the spiritual view 
of the law (Ja 155 28. 8, Mt 5-44), the blessings 
of adversity (Ja 1%? 2° δ7. 8.11 Mt 5-4), the dangers 
and the uncertainty of wealth (Ja 110. 1 96-7 44 6 
18-16 51-6) Mt 619-21. 24°34) the futility of a mere pro- 
fession of religion (Ja 1” *?, Mt 6!-7), the contrast 
between saying and doing (Ja 122° 214-26 318.18 Mt 
7-27), the true nature of prayer (Ja 158 43 51% 18, 
Mt 6%), the incompatibility ie the love of 
the world and the love of God (Ja 2° 3° 44-8, Mt 674), 
the need to forgive others if we would be forgiven 
ourselves (Ja 2113, Mt 614-15), the tree known by 
its fruits (Ja 311. 15. Mt 7'**), the interdiction of 
oaths (Ja 5%, Mt 5°87) and of censoriousness (Ja 
411. 12. Mt 7'°), the praise of singleness of aim (Ja 
18 48, Mt 6% 2), Nor are these reminiscences con- 
fined to the Sermon on the Mount, or to our Lord’s 
words as reported by St. Matthew; there is much 
to remind us both of St. Luke and St. John. It 
is worthy of note that, close as is the connexion 
of sentiment and even of language in many of 
these passages, it never amounts to actual quota- 
tion, but is rather the reminiscence of thoughts 
often uttered by the original speaker and sinking 
into the heart of the hearer, who reproduces them 
in his own manner. 

It may be asked, if St. James was thus deeply 
influenced by his Brother’s teaching, how are we 
to explain the fact that at one period of his life 
‘he did not believe on him’? Perhaps we may 
gather from the Epistle that the writer would have 
found a difficulty in some of the sayings of Christ. 
‘Before Abraham was, I am’; ‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you,’—these must have been ‘ hard 
sayings’ to the brother of Jesus even more than 
to strangers. ‘This state of mind was doubtless 
combined with an intense love and reverence for 
the elder Brother, and was perhaps not incom- 
patible with the belief in Christ’s mission 88 8, 
preacher of righteousness, and a willingness to 
accept him as the anointed King of the Jewish 
people; but it might easily lead to an anxious 
solicitude as to his sanity and the prudence of 
the measures which he took for extending the 
number of his adherents. (See the subject more 
fully treated in Mayor’s Introduction to St. James, 
ch. 1. on the Author, ch. iv. on its relation to other 
Books of NT). 

ii, CANONICITY. — Eusebius in a well-known 
passage (7 iii. 25) distinguishes between the dis- 
puted and the undisputed books which made up the 
NT, and were publely read in the church at the 
time when he wrote (1.6. iii. 31), 7.e. in A.D. 314 
(see Lightfoot in Dict. of Chr. Biog. ii. p. 323). To- 
gether they contain all the books included in our 

resent Canon and no others; those which were 
isputed, though generally known, being the 
Epistle which goes under the name of James and 
that of Jude, as well as the 2nd of Peter and the 
so-called 2nd and 3rd of John. The Apoc. he had 
before doubtfully classed among the undisputed, 
but questions whether it should not rather be 
classed with the spurious, like the Revelation of 
Peter. Elsewhere he says (ii. 23), ‘The first of the 
Epistles styled Catholic is said to be by James 
the Lord’s brother, which is held by some to be 
spurious. Certainly not many old writers have 
mentioned it, as neither have they the Epistle of 
Jude.’ His own practice, however, betrays no 
suspicion of its genuineness, as in one passage he 
quotes James as Scripture (Comm. in Psalm. p. 
648, Montf.), and in another quotes Ja 5 as 
spoken by the holy apostle (2. p. 247). 
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The same doubt as to the canonicity of the 
Epistle is shown by its omission from some of 
the early versions and catalogues of sacred books, 
e.g. the Muratorian Fragment (of which Westcott 
says that it may be regarded as ‘a summary of 
the opinion of the Western Church on the Canon 
shortly after the middle of the 2nd cent.’), and 
the Cheltenham list, which is supposed to have 
been written in Africa about the year 359. On 
the other hand, it was gencrally recognized in the 
East, being included in the Peshitta, which omits 
2P,2and3 Jn, Jude, and Rev. The Pesh. used to be 
ascribed to the 2nd cent., and is probably-not later 
than the 3rd, but the date is still in dispute. Ja 
is also found in the lists given by Origen (Hom. 
in Jos. vii. 1), Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and others, and was finally 
ratified by the Third Council of Carthage in 397. 
Its late reception in the West may probably be 
explained by the fact that it was addressed to 
Jews of the Eastern (?) Dispersion, that it did not 
profess to be written by an apostle, and that it 
appeared to contradict the teaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Origen (ἃ, 253) is apparently the first who cites 
the Epistle as Scripture, and as written by St. 
James ; see Comm. in Joh. xix. 6; in Rom. iv. 1, 8, 
ix. 24; Hom. in. Ea. tii. 3, vill. 4; in Lv. ii. 4, 
xiii. 3; Sel. in Ps. 31. 5, 37. 24, 118. 153; Comm. 
in Prov. (Mai, Nov. Bibl. vii. 51); but Clement of 
Alexandria (d. 220) is said by Eusebius (18 
vi. 14) to have included in his Outlines (ἐν ταῖς 
‘Ywrorurdoest) short explanations of all the sacred 
books, μηδὲ τὰς ἀντιλεγομένας παρελθὼν, τὴν ᾿Ιούδα 
λέγω καὶ τὰς λοιπὰς καθολικὰς ἐπιστολὰς τήν τε Βαρνάβα 
καὶ τὴν Ilérpov λεγομένην ἀποκάλυψιν. Cassiodorus 
(inst. div. lit. 8) limits this by saying that 
Clement commented on the canonical Epistles, 
7.€.0n 1 P, land2Jn,and Ja. The notes on the 
first three, and on Jude, but not on Ja, are still 
extant in a Latin translation, and some have 
doubted whether the reading in Cassiodorus should 
not be altered accordingly ; see, however, Zahn, 
Neutest. Kan. i. 322, Forschungen, ili. 153 ; Sanday 
in Stud. Bibl. 111. 248. 

ili, DATE.—If we are right in our view of 
the authorship of the Epistle, it must have been 
written not later than A.D. 62. This view, how- 
ever, although approved by the great majority 
of scholars and divines up to the end of last 
century, is regarded with suspicion by some 
modern scholars. We will give briefly their con- 
clusions, and then state the reasons for believing 
that it was written between A.D. 40 and 50. Von 
Soden, in the Introduction to his Handkom- 
mentar (1890), allows that in thought and expres- 
sion there is considerable resemblance between 
our Epistle and the writings of Clement of Rome, 
and especially of Hermas, but considers that there 
is no reason to suppose any literary connexion. 
They resemble one another simply because they 
were produced under the same conditions. No 
trace of our Epistle is to be found in the 2nd cent. 
Nothing in the letter suggests Jewish readers. 
The title may be genuine because Christians had 
learnt to regard themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims. It was probably written for Christians 
renerally, in thereign of Domitian. W. Briickner, 
in his Chronolog. Iteihenfolge d. N.T. Briefe 
(Haarlem, 1890), considers that it cannot be 
assigned to an earlier date than A.D. 150, as it 
borrows from 1 P, which was written during the 
persecution of Trajan. The Judaizing tone implies 
a late stage of doctrinal development, inasmuch 
as it attacks Paulinism as the seed of an existing 
Gnosticism. The true address reveals itself in the 
phrase ‘ your synagogue’ (27), by which we are to 
understand a little conventicle of Essene Chris- 
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tians at Rome. The phrase ‘Diaspora’ denotes 
similar scattered conventicles, in which alone the 
true Israel, the poor, are to be found. By ‘the 
rich’ is meant Christians outside the conventicle. 
Pfieiderer, in his Urchristenthum (1887), regards 
the Epistle as representing the catholiazed Paul- 
inism of the latter half of the 2nd cent. He 
thinks it is an abbreviation of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. The polemic is not directed against St. 
Paul, but against the later Gnostics who appealed 
to his authority. ‘There is nothing Judaistic in the 
writer’s tone; he simply enforces the truths of 
practical Christianity as understood by the Cath- 
olic Church. The latest writer on the subject is 
KF. Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Ur- 
christenthums, vol. 11, 1896), who, while allowing 
the references to our Epistle in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, avoids the reproach of coming to 
a commonplace conclusion by starting the theory 
that it isa Christian adaptation of a Jewish book, 
written before the Christian era.* He draws this 
conclusion from the considerations stated in the 
carlier part of this article, and explains away the 
resemblance to the Sermon on the Mount byquoting 
parallels from the Apocrypha and other Jewish 
writings. 

There is certainly much more to be said for 
this theory than for those which have been just 
described. Postponing its examination for the pre- 
sent, we proceed to state the grounds (independently 
of what has been already said under the head of 
authorship and canonicity) for believing that the 
Epistle was written before A.D. 50. In the present 
writer's Introduction to St. James, ch. ii., will be 
found proof that it was known to Irenzeus, Theo- 
philus, Justin Martyr, the writer of the Ep. to 
Diognetus, Ignatius, Polyearp, and, above all, 
Hermas, in the 2nd cent.; that it was known to 
Clement of Rome, to Barnabas, to the authors of 
the Didaché and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs during the Ist cent. We can, however, 
afford to dispense with these witnesses, if it can be 
proved that 1t was known to more than one of the 
writers of the NT; and if we are not mistaken, it 
has been shown in the above Jnéroduction (ch. iv.) 
that traces of its influence may be seen in the 
Epistles of St. John, in the Ep. to the Hebrews, 
in those to Timothy, above all in the 1st Epistle 
of St. Peter, and in St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians. 

Our space will not allow us to deal with more 
than the last two, merely premising (1) that if the 
Epistle of Jamies was written by the Lord’s 
brother, it must probably have been written before 
the year 51 [Turner, 49], the date of the Apos- 
tolic Council, as otherwise it must have contained 
some reference to the question, which was then 
agitating the Diaspora, as to the admission of 
Gentiles into the Church; (2) that if such an 
Epistle were in existence, containing phrases 
which could be turned against the doctrine of 
justification by faith, it was likely to be eagerly 
made use of by Judaizers, and would thus be 
brought under St. Paul’s notice. It has been re- 
marked that the words ‘whosoever shall keep the 
law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all’ 
(Ja 2), might easily be twisted so as to represent 
St. James as insisting on the observance of the 
whole Mosaic code, and that this may possibly be 
alluded to in the words (Ac 15%), ‘ We have heard 
that certain which went out from us troubled you, 
saying, Ye must be circuincised and keep the law, 
to whom we gave no such commandment.’ On 
the other hand, there is less likelihood of St. Paul’s 


*The same view is taken by L. Massebieau in an article 
entitled ‘L’Epitre de Jacques, est-elle ἤραντο d’un Chrétien?’ 
which appeared in the evue de histoire des religions, Paris, 
1895. 
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Epistles, addressed to distant Churches, and deal- 
ing so much with personal questions, having been 
brought under the notice of St. James. 

The main points of connexion between the 
Epistles are Ro 2! οὐ yap of ἀκροαταὶ νόμον δίκαιοι 
παρὰ τῷ θεῷ, ἀλλ᾽ ol ποιηταὶ νόμου δικαιωθήσονται, 
compared with Ja 152 γίνεσθε ποιηταὶ λόγου καὶ μὴ 
ἀκροαταὶ μόνον, and Ja 4" ποιητὴς νόμου (the only 
other place in NT where this phrase occurs); the 
phrase παραβάτης νόμου, occurring only in Ro 255 51 
and Ja 2"; Ro 7% βλέπω ἕτερον νόμον ἐν rots μέλεσίν 
μου ἀντιστρατευόμενον τῷ νόμῳ τοῦ νοός μου, compared 
with Ja 4! πόθεν πόλεμοι 3 οὐκ ἐντεῦθεν ἐκ τῶν ἡδονῶν 
ὑμῶν τῶν στρατευομένων ἐν τοῖς μέλεσιν ὑμῶν ; Ro 144 
σὺ τίς εἶ ὁ κρίνων ἀλλότριον οἰκέτην ; τῷ ἰδίῳ κυρίῳ 
στήκει ἢ πίπτει, compared with Ja 4" εἷς ἔστιν νομο- 
θέτης καὶ κριτής, σὺ δὲ τίς εἶ ὁ κρίνων τὸν πλησίον ; 
Ro δ5:ὃ καύχωμεθα ἐν ταῖς θλίψεσιν, εἰδότες ὅτι ἡ θλίψις 
ὑπομονὴν κατεργάζεται, ἡ δὲ ὑπομονὴ δοκιμήν, ἡ δὲ 
δοκιμὴ ἐλπίδα, ἡ δὲ ἐλπὶς οὐ καταισχύνει, ὅτι ἡ ἀγάπη 
τοῦ θεοῦ ἐκκέχυται, compared with Ja 174 πᾶσαν 
χαρὰν ἡγήσασθε ὅταν πειρασμοῖς περιπέσητε ποικίλοις, 
γινώσκοντες ὅτι τὸ δοκίμιον ὑμῶν τῆς πίστεως κατεργά- 
ζεται ὑπομονήν, ἡ δὲ ὑπομονὴ ἔργον τέλειον ἐχέτω ἵνα ἦτε 
τέλειοι ; ν.9 καυχάσθω δὲ ὁ ἀδελφὸς ὁ ταπεινός, κ.τ.λ. 
In these and other cases of resemblance it is easier 
to suppose that St. Paul works up a hint received 
from St. James, than that St. James omits points 
. interest and value which he found ready to [115 

and. 

The crucial test, however, of the relation be- 
tween the two is to be found in the controversy as 
to faith and works. St. James had said over and 
over again that ‘faith without works is dead’ 
(27 etc.), his intention being (as is plain from ν. 13, 
and the illustration in vv.’ 16 of a philanthropy 
which is limited to words, as well as from the 
whole tone and argument of the Epistle), not to 
depreciate faith, which is with him, not less than 
with St. Paul, the very foundation of the Christian 
life (see 1% © 2! 515), but to insist that faith, like 
love, is valueless if it has no effect on the life. 
St. Paul himself does the same in 1 Th 1°, Gal 5°, 
1Co 18", Ro 2%? and elsewhere; but in arguing 
against his Judaizing antagonists, who denied sal- 
vation to the Gentiles unless they were circum- 
cised, and in all other respects ‘ performed the 
works of the law,’ he had maintained that it was 
impossible for men to be justified by these works, 
and that it was by faith ei that even the Jews 
and Abraham himself must be justified. He is 
therefore compelled to challenge the phrase of 
St. James, ἡ πίστις χωρὶς τῶν ἔργων ἀργή ἐστιν, νεκρά 
ἐστιν, by a direct contradiction, λογιζόμεθα γὰρ 
δικαιοῦσθαι πίστει ἄνθρωπον χωρὶς ἔργων νόμου, In sup- 
ak of which he appeals to the confession of the 
*salmist (Ps 14. 1437; see Ro 3!-*, Gal 3!) that 
‘by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified.’ 
If St. James wrote after St. Paul, must he not, 
with these passages before him, have either 
mee ip to meet the arguments, if he dissented ; 
or if he agreed with them (as he certainly does 
in 210... 37), would he not have avoided the 
use Of phrases such as χωρὶς τῶν ἔργων, which 
were liable to be misunderstood alike by the 
followers and the opponents of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles? 

St. Paul goes on to argue that the blessings 
promised to Abraham and all the families of the 
earth in him, and the covenant made with Abra- 
ham and his seed, are anterior to, and irrespective 
of, the law; that the Scripture expressly attributes 
to Abraham a righteousness, not of works, but of 
faith, and states generally that ‘the just shall live 
by faith.” To these arguments no reference is 
made by St. James, except to the familiar quota- 
tion, ἐπίστευσεν ᾿Αβραὰμ τῷ θεῷ καὶ ἐλογίσθη αὐτῷ els | 
δικαιοσύνην (27) 22), which was probably in common 


use among the Jews, to prove that orthodoxy of 
doctrine sufficed for salvation. His answer to the 
text so used is that Abraham’s faith proved itself 
by action when he offered Isaac on the altar: if 
he had not acted thus, he would not have been 
accounted righteous, or called the friend of God. 
It is interesting to observe how St. Paul deals 
with this statement, to which he distinctly refers 
in Ro 4%, St. James had said, ᾿Αβραὰμ ὁ πατὴρ ἡμῶν 
οὐκ ἐξ ἔργων ἐδικαιώθη ; St. Paul replies, εἰ yap ἐξ ἔργων 
ἐδικαιώθη, ἔχει καύχημα ; but this, as he proceeds to 
show, is inconsistent with the phrase ‘reckoned 
for righteousness,’ which implies an act of free 
grace on the part of God, not a strict legal obliga- 
tion of wages earned for work done. His second 
answer is to replace the quotation in its original 
context (Ro 4!%*2) as spoken of the birth, not the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Abraliam’s faith in the prom- 
ised birth was a settled trust in God, a long- 
continued hoping against hope; it wasthis posture 
of mind, not any immediate action consequent 
upon it, whieli was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness, All this is most apposite in reference to the 
argument of St. James, and the use which might 
be made of it by Judaizers, But put the case the 
other way: suppose St. James to have written 
after St. Paul; and how inconceivable is it that 
he should have made no attempt to guard his 
position against such an extremely formidable 
attack! Again, if St. James was really opposed 
to St. Paul, and desired to maintain that man was 
saved, not by grace, but by obedience to the law of 
Moses, which was incumbent alike on Gentile 
and on Jew, why has he never uttered a syllable 
on the subject, but confined himself to the task of 
roving that a faith which bears no fruit is a dead 
aith? See this more fully developed by Spitta, 
l.c. 202-225, 

We have seen, then, (1) that the resemblance 
between the two Epistles is such that it can only 
be explained by supposing one of them to have 
been written with a knowledge of the other ; (2) 
that a close comparison shows that, where there isa 
resemblance, the statement in St.James isin general 
more elementary, less exact and developed, than 
that in St. Paul; (3) that, in the controversy on 
faith and works in particular, St. Paul is evi- 
dently anxious to guard against misunderstanding 
by carefully defining terms which are used by St. 
James in a vague general sense: thus, while the 
latter uses πίστις indefinitely, at one time of genuine 
Christian trust (15. 6. 2'+5 ete.), at another of an 
empty profession (24°), St. Paul begins his dis- 
cussion by twice defining it as ‘faith in Christ’ 
(Ro 37 26); while St. James had used the ambigu- 
ous word ἔργον with similar vagueness, St. Paul 
distinguishes between the ἔργα νόμου (Ro 3% 38 982) 
and the ἔργον πίστεως (1 Th 15, 2 ΤῊ 1"), ‘faith 
working through love’ (Gal 5°). There is a still 
more careful limitation in Gal 916, where St. James’ 
declaration, ἐξ ἔργων δικαιοῦται ἄνθρωπος καὶ οὐκ ἐκ πίσ- 
Tews μόνον, is qualified, not merely as to the principal 
terms ἔργον and πίστις, but also as to the extent 
of opposition, by the use of the hypothetical ἐὰν 
μή, and as to the kind of causation attributed to 
faith, διά being substituted for ἐκ in the words ov 
δικαιοῦται ἄνθρωπος ἐξ ἔργων νόμου, ἐὰν μὴ διὰ πιστεως 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ; (4) that, whereas the argument of 
St. James has no reference to St. Paul or to the 
arguments used by him, St. Paul turns aside, in 
the most skilful and delicate way, whatever in 
the argument of St. James night be made use of 
by Judaizers, while at the same time he reaflirms 
in more guarded language the truths which both 
apostles held in common. Nothing could be more 
courteous and nothing more effective. On the 
other hand, if we imagine St. James to be answering 
St. Paul, we should have to charge him with dis- 
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courtesy in addition to an entire misapprehension 
of the situation. 

It remains now to show, in opposition to Spitta, 
that our Epistle was written after A.D. 40. If it 
was written by the brother of the Lord, this is 
about the earliest date which would allow time 
for his authority to establish itself, as it evidently 
had done when the letter was written, and also for 
the growth of a Church of the Diaspora with the 
experiences described. The hypothesis, however, 
which we have to meet is that itis a Jewish writing 
of the Ist cent. B.C., interpolated and adopted by a 
Christian, in the same way as the Didaché, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Sibylline 
Books, and the Fourth Book of Ezra were inter- 
polated. All that is required to restore it to its 
original form is, to omit the words τοῦ Κυρίου Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ in 11, and ἡμῶν 'Incot Χριστοῦ in 2}, a change 
which greatly simplifies the construction of τῆς 
δόξης in the latter passages, leaving the familiar 
phrase τὴν πίστιν τοῦ Κυρίου τῆς δόξης, examples of 
which are quoted from the Bk. of Enoch (Spitta, 
p- iv). 

The first thing which strikes us is that a Chris- 
tian editor would not have been satisfied with such 
a slight revision. Ve may possibly explain the 
absence of any reference to Christ among the ex- 
amples of patience given in 5, on the ground 
that, before the existence of our Gospels, the Jews 
of the Dispersion would be less familiar with the 
story of our Lord, than they were with the OT 
Scriptures which were ‘read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath day.’ But this consideration was 
hardly likely to occur to a Christian (of the Ist 
cent.? No date is suggested by Spitta) who was 
desirous to adapt a Jewish book for the service of 
the Church. (2) We must remember that the 
general Judaic tone is explained and indeed re- 
quired by the hypothesis that the author is the 
brother of the Lord, which is commended to us on 
ΒΟ many other grounds. It is his office to interpret 
Christianity to the Jews. He represents and he 
addresses the many thousands who believe and 
are zealous for the law. He is the authority whom 
St. Paul’s opponents profess to follow. Tradition 
even goes so far as to describe the unbelieving 
Jews as still doubting at the end of his life, 
whether they might not look to him for a declara- 
tion against Christianity (see quotation from 
Hegesippus in the art. on JAMES). (3) There is 
the fact of the resemblance of the language of the 
Epistle to that used by St. James in the Acts. 
(4) There is the fact of the extraordinary reseni- 
blance between the Epistle and our Lord’s dis- 
courses, especially the Sermon onthe Mount. Spitta 
labours to show that both borrow from older Jewish 
writings. Even if this were so, it would be far 
more probable that one of the two borrowed in- 
directly, taking these sayings straight from the 
other, than that they should both have collected 
them independently from a variety of obscure 
sources. But itis mere perversity to put forward 
such vague parallels as are adduced from rabbinical 
writings on the subject of oaths, for instance, or 
the perishable treasures of earth, by way of 
accounting for the exact resemblance existing 
between Ja 5” and Mt 5*-3’, Ja 5% %and Mt 6”. 
Indeed this is true of almost all the resemblances 
which have been pointed out by the commentators. 
(5) The Epistle contains many phrases which bear 
a recognized Christian stamp, even though it may 
be possible to find some approach to them in pre- 
Christian documents. Such are ἀδελφοί μον ἀγαπητοί 
(116. 10. 25), ἡ παρουσία τοῦ κυρίου (5%), τοὺς πρεσβυ- 
τέρους τῆς ἐκκλησίας (5132), προσευξάσθωσαν ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν 
ἀλείψαντες ἐλαίῳ ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι (544), κληρονόμους τῆς 
βασιλείας ἧς ἐπηγγείλατο (25), βουληθεὶς ἀπεκύησεν 
ἡμᾶς λόγῳ ἀληθείας, εἰς τὸ εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἀπαρχήν τινα 


τῶν αὐτοῦ κτισμάτων (118), νόμον τέλειον τὸν τῆς ἐλευ- 
θερίας (135), suggesting a contrasted law of bondage, 
of the letter as opposed to the spirit. (6) But the 
characteristic quality, after all, is to be found, not 
in particular phrases or occasional reminiscences 
of our Lord’s teaching, but in the identity of spirit 
between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is so striking as to warrant the assertion 
that, if the former is not Christian, then neither is 
the latter. (7) Spitta does not suggest that the 
name ‘James’ is an addition by the supposed 
Christian editor. We have seen how exactly the 
Epistle agrees with all that we know of James 
the brother of the Lord; but if this is to be 
considered a part of the original pre-Christian 
document, where is the author to be found who 
combines in himself so many remarkable character- 
istics? We arrive at the same result by comparing 
it with the Jewish Apoc. writings, such as Ps-Sol. 
Where do we find an approach in any of these to 
the teaching of our Epistle as summed up in the 
section on its contents which follows? 

iv. CONTENTS.—The design of the Epistle is on 
the one hand to encourage the believing Jews of the 
Dispersion, to whom it is addressed, to bear their 
trials patiently, and on the other hand to warn 
them against certain errors of doctrine and prac- 
tice. 


i. Of Trial (11-18).—{a) Trial is sent to perfect the Christian 
character. That it may have this effect wisdom is needed ; and 
this wisdom is given in answer to believing prayer (128), A 
warning against doublemindedness. The believer should recog- 
nize the greatness of his calling, and not allow himself to be 
either elated or depressed by outward circumstances (17-11), 
(Ὁ) Patient endurance of trial leads to the crown of life promised 
to all that love God (112). (c) Though outward trial is appointed 
by God for our good, we must not imagine that the inner weak- 
ness which is brought to light by trial is from God. God is 
perfect goodness, and only sends what isgood. The disposition to 
miguse God’s appointments comes from man’s own lusts, which, 
if yielded to, lead to death as their natural consequence (113-10). 
(ἃ) So far from God’s tempting man to evil, it is only by his 
will, through the regenerating power of his word, that we are 
raised to that new and higher life which shall eventually 
penetrate and renew the whole creation (116-18), 

ii. How we should receive the Word (119-27), --(α) As humble 
listeners, not as excited speakers (119-21). (5) Nor is it enough 
to listen to the word; we must carry it out in action (122-24), 
(c) Blessing comes to him alone who patiently studies the word, 
and frames his life in accordance with the law of liberty 
embodied therein (125). (d) Ritual observance is of no avail 
unless it helps us to rule the tongue, and practise brotherly 
kindness and unworldliness (126-27), 

iii, Warning against Respect of Persons (2)-13),—{a) Courtesy 
to the rich, if combined with discourtesy to the poor, isa sign 
of weakness of faith, and proves that we are not whole-hearted 
in the service of him who is the sole glory of believers (21-4). 
(Ὁ) The poor have more title to our respect than the rich, since 
they are more often rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom ; 
while it is the rich who maltreat the brethren, and blaspheme 
the name of Christ (25-7). (c) If it is from obedience to the royal 
law of love that we show courtesy to the rich, it is well; but 1 
we do this only from respect of persons, it is a breach of the 
law, and a defiance of the Lawgiver, no less than murder and 
adultery (23-11), (6) Remember that we shall all be tried b 
the law of liberty, which looks to the heart, and not to the out- 
ward action only. Itis the merciful who obtain mercy (212. 18), 

iv. Belief and Practice (21426),-(@) A mere ree of 
faith without corresponding action is of no avail (244). As may 
be seen in the parallel case of benevolence, when it does not go 
beyond words (215-17), Without action we have no evidence of 
the existence of faith (218), The orthodox belief of the Jew is 
shared by the demons, and only increases their misery (219). 
(Ὁ) True faith, such as that of Abraham and Rahab, necessarily 
embodies itself in action (220-25), 

v. Warnings with respect to the use of the Tongue (31-12),— 
(a) Great responsibility of the office of teacher (31). (Ὁ) Diffi- 
culty and importance of controlling the tongue (328). (6) Incon- 
sistency of supposing that we can offer acceptable praise to 
God as long as we speak evil of man, who is made in the image 
of God (39-12). 

vi. True and false Wisdom (313-18).—(a) The wisdom which 
comes from God is simple and straightforward, full of kind- 
ness and all good fruits (3138.17.18). (ὁ) If there is a wisdom 
which does not conduce to peace, but is accompanied by bitter- 
ness and jealousy, it is not from above, but is earthly, carnal, 
devilish (314-16), 

vil. Warning against Quarrelsomeness and Worldliness (41-17), 
—(a) The cause of quarrels is that each man seeks to gratify his 
own selfish impulses, and to snatch his neighbour's portion of 
worldly good (41. 2). (Ὁ) No satisfaction can be thus obtained. 
Eyen our prayers can give us no satisfaction if they are infected 
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with this worldly spirit (43). (c) God demands the service of 
the whole heart, and will reveal himself to none but those who 
yield up their wills to his (41-6). (ὦ) Therefore resist the devil, 
who is the prince of this world, and turn to God in humble 
repentance (47-10), (6) Cease to find fault with others. Those 
who condemn their neighbours condemn the law itself, and 
usurp the office of him, the Lord of life and death, who alone 
has the power and right to judge (43. 12). ) Worldliness is 
also shown in the confident laying-out of plans of life without 
reference to God (418-17), 

vill. Denunciations and Encouragements (51-11),—(a) Woe to 
those who have been heaping up money and living in luxury on 
the very eve of judgment. Woe especially to those who have 
ground down the poor and murdered the innocent (51-6). (6) 
Let the brethren bear their sufferings patiently, knowing that 
the Lord is at hand, and that he will make all things turn out 
for their good. Let them imitate Job and the prophets, and so 
inherit the blessings pronounced on those who endure (88:11). 

ix. Miscellaneous Precepts (612%), —(a) Swear not (512), (0) 
Let all your feelings of joy and sorrow be sanctified and 
controlled by religion (618), (c) In sickness let the elders be 
called in to pray and anoint the sick with a view to his recovery 
(514.15). (ὦ) Confess your sins to one another, and pray for one 
another with all earnestness (51618), (e) The Diane on one 
who wins back a sinner from the error of his ways (519. 20), 

The doctrinal basis of St. James’ practical teaching may per- 
haps be stated as follows:—Man was created in the image of 
God (89), the All-good (138-17); but he has fallen into sin by 
yielding to his lower impulses against his sense of right (114. 15 
41-8. 17), and the natural consequence of sin is death, bodily and 
spiritual (115 63. 5.20), Not only is man liable to sin, but asa 
matter of fact we all sin, and that frequently (32). God of his 
free bounty has provided a means by which we may conquer sin ; 
he has begotten us anew through his word sown in our hearts 

118, 21), Our salvation depends on the way in which we receive 
the word (121). If we have a steadfast faith in God’s goodness 
(15.7.18 21); if we read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
word, so as to make it the guiding principle of our life, the law 
of liberty by which all our words and actions are regulated (175 
212), bearing its natural fruit in compassion and love towards our 
fellow-men (127 28. 15. 16), then our souls are saved from death,we 
are made inheritors of the kingdom promised to those who love 
God (112. 25 25), But the training by which we are prepared for 
this crown of life is not pleasant to the natural man. It involves 
trial and endurance (124-12) ; it involves constant watchfulness 
and self-control and prayer for heavenly wisdom, in order that 
we may resist the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil (126 328.15) Thus faith is exercised ; we are enabled to 
see things as God sees them (21.5), to rise above the tem- 
poral to the eternal (1911), to be not simply patient, but 
to rejoice in affliction (17 57-8. 10.11) and exult in the hope set 
before us (1% 12), until at last we grow up to the full stature 
of a Christian (14 32), wise with that wisdom which comes 
from above, the wisdom which is steadfast, unpretending, 
gentle, considerate, affectionate, full of mercy and good fruits, 
the parent of righteousness and peace (317-15). But there are 
many who choose the friendship of the world instead of the 
friendship of God, so vexing his Woly Spirit and yielding them- 
selves to the power of the devil; yet even then he does not leave 
them to themselves, but gives more grace, hedging in their ways 
in the present and warning them of judgment to come (44-6 518), 
If they humble themselves under his hand, and repent truly of 
their sins, he will lift them up; if they draw nigh to him, he will 
draw nigh to thein (47-19), Here, too, we may be helpful to one 
another by mutual confession and by prayer for one another. 
Great is the power of prayer prompted by the Spirit of God (515-20), 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the works cited above, see the 
Commentaries of Cornelius a Lapide (1648), Estius (1661), Gebser 
(Berlin, 1828, contains extracts from the Fathers), Schnecken- 
burger (Stuttgart, 1832), Theile (a condensed Variorum ed. 1833), 
Kern (Tiibingen, 1838), Schegg (Roman Catholic), 1883, Plumptre 
(in Camb, Bible, 1878), Plummer (in Expositor’s Bible, 1891), 
especially Beyschlag (Gottingen, 1888), See further B. Weiss, 
Die kathol. Briefe, Teat-krit. Untersuchungen u. Textherstel- 
lung, 1892; W. Schmidt, Lehrgehalt d. Jacobusbriefes, 1869; R. 
W. Dale, Ep. of James, 1895; Review of Spitta’s theory in Crit. 
Rev. 1896, p. 277 ff. ; van Manen in TAT, July, 1897. 

J. B. Mayor. 
JAMIN (po:).—4. A son of Simeon, Gn 46", 
Ex 64, Nu 9615, 1Ch 43, The gentilic name 
Jaminites (3°20) occurs in Nu 26% See GENE- 
ALOGY, II. 1. 2. A Judahite, 1 Ch 2”, See GENE- 
ALOGY, IV. 7. 3. A priest (2, or Levite) who 
took part in the promulgating of the law, Neh 87, 


JAMLECH (3>o:).—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4%. 


JAMNIA (Ἰαμνία, ᾿Ιαμνεία, ᾿Ιαννεία), 1 Mac 4° 5 
10° 15°, 2 Mac 128% 4, — The later name of 
J ABNEEL (wh. see). 

Jamnites (οἱ ᾿Ιαμνῖται, Jamnite), gentilic name, 
2 Mae 12°; οἵ, of ἐν lapvig, 12°. 


JANAI (8205, perhaps for my: ‘J” answers’).—A 
Gadite chief, 1 Ch 514, AV Jaanai. 


JANGLING.—In 1 Ti 16 ματαιολογία is tr? in AV 
‘vain jangling,’ after Tind. and most VSS; RV 
‘vain talking,’ which is near the Rhem. NT ‘vaine 
talke.’ This is the only occurrence of the word in 
bibl. Greek, but paracohdyos occurs in Tit 110, EV 
‘vain talker.’ The Eng. word ‘jangle’ (of Low 
Germ. origin; Skeat compares Lat. gannire, to yelp) 
was occasionally used in 1611 in the sense (still 
common) of ‘quarrel,’ but more frequently in 
the sense of ‘chatter,’ and that is its meaning 
here. Chaucer (Persones Tale) says, ‘Jangling is 
whan man speketh to moche before folk, and 
clappeth as a mille, and taketh no kepe what he 
seith ’; and in the same Tale, ‘A philosophre seyde, 
whan men axed him how that men sholde plese 
the peple; and he answerde, ‘“‘do many gode 
werkes, and speke few jangles.”’ J. HASTINGS. 


JANIM (ox Kethibh; AV Janum, following 
Keré ux).—A town in the mountains of Hebron, 
near Beth-tappuah, Jos 15°. The site is uncertain. 


JANNAI (AV Janna, TR ἼἸαννά : Lach., Tisch., 
Treg., WH ’lavval).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 374. 


JANNES AND JAMBRES (Ἰαννῆς xai’lauBpis).— 
The traditional names of the two Egyp. magi- 
clans, who by their enchantments imitated the 
signs which Moses showed before Pharaoh. In 
Scripture the names occur only in 2 Ti 3° ‘As 
Jannes and Jambres witlistood Moses, so do these 
also withstand the truth.’ The allusions to them 
elsewhere are numerous and widespread, though 
full of anachronisms and contradictions. J. and 
J. are said to have been the sons of Balaam (Sohar 
90. 2) or his young men (Jerus. Targ. Nu 22%); 
and yet they were in the court of Pharaoh, and so 
interpreted a dream of the king as to forebode 
the birth of Moses, and cause the oppression (70. 
Ex 118, They are mentioned by name as oppos- 
ing Moses (22. Ex 7"), but were so awed by 
Moses’ later signs as to become proselytes, and 
leave Egypt with ‘the mixed multitude’ (Yalkut 
Reubeni 81. 2). They instigated Aaron to make 
the golden calf (Tikkunim 106. 4), and yet came 
with Balaam from Pethor when he visited the 


camp of Balak (Jerus. Targ. Nu 22%). <As to 
their death, there are diverse accounts. The 
were drowned in the Red Sea, or put to death 


after the incident of the golden calf, or during 
the slaughter of Phinehas. Their names occur 
also in the Gospel of Necodemus (ch. 5), where 
Nicodemus warns Pilate by the example of J. 
and J. not to condemn Jesus; in the Acts of 
Paul and Peter, where Paul makes use of J. 
and J., to warn Nero against Simon’s deceptions 
(Lipsius, Apocr. Apostelgesch. ii. 302), and in Con- 
stitut. Apostol. viii. 1, where J. and J. are par- 
alleled with Annas and Caiaphas ; while Palladius 
(c. A.D. 420) narrates that Macarius visited their 
tomb (Schiirer, HJP τι. iii. 150). In Gentile 
eircles we find the Roman writers Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxx. 2) and Apuleius (A polog. c. 90) mentioning 
Moses and Jannes among the famous magicians 
of antiquity; and a Gr. philosopher Numenius 
(2nd cent. A.D.), quoted by Iusebius (Prep. Hvang. 
ix. 8), spans of J. and J. as Egyp. lepoypappareis. 
The early date of the tradition and its wide spread 
prove Levy in error in contending that J. and J. 
are John the Baptist and Jesus (Chald. Wért. 337). 

In 2 Ti 38 there is a various reading Μαμβρῆς ; 
and it is interesting to find Mamre, 192 or 840, 
in Jewish circles also. The spelling #799) ἘΠ 15 
found in Midrash Vayyosha‘ (i.e. from Ex 14%), 
and also in Yalkut Shimeont and the Talmudic 
tractate Menachoth 85a (quoted in Arucli). 

It is probable that Jannes, otherwise spelt ony 
or ‘3nV, is a corruption of ᾿Ιωάννης Ξε 2}: with a side 
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allusion, however, to Aram. ‘3 She who misleads’; 
and that Jambres is from "125, ptep. 22 ‘he who 
; : : ἢ 

opposes.” The insertion of β into the Yamre and 
Mamre recalls Map8pi (Gn 1338) and ’AuBpdp (EX 618) 
in LXX. Schdttgen gives other spellings of the 
names in Jewish writings. 

Lireratore.—Schottgen (Hor. Heb.) and Wetstein (Nov. Test.) 
on 2 Ti 88; Schtirer HJP πὶ, iii. 149ff.; Buxtorf, Chald. Lex. 8. 
Nini’, and the Bible Lexicons. J. T. MARSHALL. 


JANNES AND JAMBRES, BOOK OF.—An apoc- 
ryphon not yet discovered. It is twice mentioned 
by Origen. On Mt27® Origen says that St. Paul, in 
2 ΤΊ 38, does not quote ‘from public writings, but 
from a sacred book, which is entitled The Book of 
Jannes and Mambres.’ (The form Mambres is 
found in Codd. FG and Itala of 2 Ti 3°, and in 
many Latin authors. The Jews also knew the 
form 172). On Mt 23 Origen adduces 2 Ti 3° 
as an instance in which an apocr. writing is 
quoted in Seripture. The same work is prob- 
ably intended in the Decretum Gelasti, under the 
title Penitentia Jamnis οὐ Mambre. Whether 
St. Paul really read the work, or, as Theodoret 
opines, gathered his information from the un- 
written teaching of the Jews, we can but con- 
jecture. There are two points slightly in favour 
of Origen—(1) The fact that the Gentiles, Pliny, 
Apuleius, and Numenius knew of J. and J., seems 
to point to a written source; and since Pliny 
died A.D. 79, the work was probably in existence 
before 2 Ti was written. (2) The tact that Pal. 
Targ. gives the Gr. form of the names 029" 0's, 
seems to imply that here, as in the case of Eldad 
and Modad (which see), the Targumist is quoting 
from a written source. It is probable, then, that 
we have here to do, not with an oral tradition, but 
with a definite apocryphal work. 


LITERATURE.—Schitrer, H/P 11, iii. 149 ff. ; Zockler, Apokr. ἃ. 
AT, 424; Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. VT, i. 813-825. 
J. 1. MARSHALL. 
JANOAH.—1. (nix). A town in the northern 
mountains of Naphtali, near Kedesh, 2 Καὶ 15%. It 
is the modern Yandh. See SWP vol. 1. sheet 11. 
2, (ani, AV Janohah). A place on the border of 
Ephraim, east of Taanath-shiloh, Jos 16%", In the 
4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. ‘Jano’) it was 
known as lying in Akrabattine (the region of 
"Akrabeh in the hills east of Shechem), 12 Roman 
miles east of Neapolis (Shechem), or where the 
present Ydnidin now stands, with the supposed 
tomb of Nun. See SWF vol. 11. sheet x11. (cf. 
Robinson, BRP iii. 297; Guérin, Samearie, li. 6; 
Buhl, GAP 178). C. R. CONDER. 


JAPHETH (π5:, "I¢dg¢e?).—The name of one of the 
sons of Noah, and the ancestor of a number of 
tribes (esp. Gn 107-4). 

1. In the article HAM we have scen reasons for 
adopting the opinion according to which the three 
sons of Noah originally represented a division of 
the inhabitants of Palestine, but which part of the 
population was represented by Japheth is not 
clear: Wellhausen (JDTh xxi. 403) conjectured 
the Philistines; Budde (Urgesch. 338 ff.), the Phos- 
nicians; but the words in the blessing of Noah 
(Gn 927), ‘God make room (so perhaps literally) for 
Japheth to dwell in the tents of Shem,’ would 
seem to imply a closer relationship than that of 
neighbouring nations, and one more resembling 
that of castes of tribes forming a single state, like 
the Ramnes and Tities in Rome, or the Brahmins 
and Kshattriyas of Hindustan. 
‘ Japheth,’ however, with any such denotation there 
isno trace. The text of Gn offers no etymology for 
the name, but only an assonance with Aram. 3na ‘to 
be wide’; and though a name derived from this root 
would perhaps have a parallel in the Nabatzan rnos, 
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there are other Semitic roots from which the name 
could with equal probability be derived; the 
etymology which has found most favour is from 
the Hebrew 5° ‘to be beautiful,’ whence the 
Arabic-speaking Jews make it the equivalent of 
‘ Al-Hasan’; and this, though not free from gram- 
matical difficulty, is accepted by some modern 
authorities. 

2. As the name of one of the founders of the 
human race, it is natural to compare Japheth with 
Iapetos, a personage who appears in Homer (77. 
vill. 479) as a giant, and in Hesiod as the father 
of Prometheus; while in a passage of Berosus, 
quoted on the very questionable authority of 
Moses of Chorene (ed. Florival, i. 30), a Chaldzean 
cosmogony makes an Iapetos joint founder of the 
human family with two others whom Moses not 
unnaturally identifies with Ham and Shem.* The 
only value of this notice is that we learn from it 
who first compared the Greek and Hebrew legends. 
The identification is etymologically possible (La- 
garde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 256), but not 
certainly correct, since the Greek language offers 
a sufficiently good derivation for the name of the 
giant Iapetos (Ebeling, Lexicon Homericwm, s.v.), 
and the original import of the biblical Japheth is 
not obviously connected with the giant: if the two 
names are in reality traceable to the same source, 
the latter is more probably Semitic than Greek, 
but it may very well be neither. 

3. Many attempts have been made, both in 
ancient (Jos. Ant. I. vi. 1; Talm. Bab., Yoma, 
f. 10a; Talm. Jer., Megillah, p. 19; for other 
Rabbinic references see Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 
491] ff.) and In modern times (see Lagarde, /.c., and 
esp. Lenormant, Oriy. de [ Hist.2 1882) to identify 
the tribes derived from Japheth, of which Madai 
or Media, Javan or lonia, and of Javan’s sons 
Citium and Tarshish are familiar, and perhaps 
Meshech and Tubal may be said to be known ; 
while the remaining names occur either in this 
table only (Tiras, Riphath) or chiefly besides 
in Ezk (esp. chs. 27. 38) and Jer (Ashkenaz), 
The omission of the name of Persia, which 
is known to Ezekiel (27 38°), seems to give us a 
terminus ad quem for the composition of the list, 
while the fact that Magog oceupies the second 
place shows that it can be little earlier than 
Ezekiel’s time. ‘The names of the grandsons may 
represent the results of more extended knowledge 
than that expressed in the names of the sons; but 
it is unlikely that the table in any form was 
derived from an official source; the names which 
it contains belong to distant nations, known to the 
Israelites of Ezekiel’s time chiefly by hearsay, 
though several of them had by that date acquired 
some political importance. The writer who made 
them descendants of Japheth would seem to have 
already adopted the interpretation of Gn 957 which 
appears in the Targ, Onk., and Talm. Bab. Z.c., 
according to which it is God, not Japheth, who 
is to dwell in the tents of Shem. The first clause, 
‘God make room for Japheth,’ when the room was 
no longer confined to Palestine, would be a ground 
for counting among Japheth’s descendants the bar- 
barians who peopled the unknown north and the 
islands of the unexplored sea. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JAPHETH (‘Id¢e0).—A region whose identity is 
uncertain, mentioned in Jth2, Holofernes ‘came 
unto the borders of Japheth, whicli were toward 
the south, over against Arabia.’ 

JAPHIA (y51; B ᾿Ιεφθά, 


A, Luce. Ἰαφαίς: 


* The modern Armenian poet Pakratuni (J/a7q, i. p. 17) rather 
ingeniously tbinks of ‘earthly’ and ‘heavenly’ names. The 
Armenian form of the name in Moses is Japetosthé, whereon 
Pictet (Origines Indo-Huropéennes, i. 627) based some inferences, 
accepted by Lenormant, é.¢. 11. i, 191. 


i ΄'-ῤ--“ -““  ----΄--ρ---ς-------;-Ξ.ὦ ὅ -------ςς-.-ἷ- ῳὦ.ὅ..-»-ϑ. 
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Japhia).—41. King of Lachish, who, together with 
the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon, joined 
Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, in attacking the 
Gibeonites after the latter had made a treaty with 
the Israelites. The five ‘kings of the Amorites’ 
were routed by Joshua at Beth-horon, and fled to 
the cave at Makkedah, where they were slain at 
Joshua’s command (Jos 10%"), 

2. (B Ἰεφίες, Ἰανοῦε, ᾿Ιανουού: A "Adle, Ἰαφίε ; 
Luc. Νάφεθ, ᾿Αχικάμ, ᾿Ιαβέγ) One of David’s sons 
born at Jerusalem; the list is given three times 
(2:5 64-8, 1 Ch 855 14%), J. F. STENNING. 


JAPHIA (y’5:)—A town on the south border of 
Zebulun, Jos 19%. It is probably the modern 
γάζα, near the foot of the Nazareth hills. See 
ed vol. i. sheet v. (cf. Robinson, BAP? ii. 
43 f.). 


JAPHLET (vbs:),—The eponym of an Asherite 
family, 1 Ch 7%", See GENEALOGY. 


JAPHLETITES (-yb=).—The name of an un- 
identified tribe mentioned in stating the boundaries 
of the children of Joseph, Jos 16? (see Dillmann’s 
note), 


JARAH (my:).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 9%. 
In 836 he is called Jehoaddah, and Kittel (in SBO7) 
would substitute πηρ for my: (so Siegfried-Stade 
and [doubtfully] Oxf. Heb. Lex.; and Gray, Hed. 
Prop. Names, 283, n. 14). 


JAREB (1%, ᾿Ιαρείμ, ‘Iapel8) is twice employed by 
Hosea (5% 10°) as a designation of the king of 
Assyria. Various opinions have been expressed as 
to whether it is a proper name or a descriptive 
epithet. AV, which, like RV, has ‘king J.’ in the 
text, offers in the marg. the alternative renderings 
‘the king of J.’ or ‘the king that should plead,’ 
while RVm gives ‘a king that should contend.’ 
Sayce (ΠΟΙ 417) conjectures that J. may have 
been the natal name of the usurper who seized the 
throne of Assyria after the death of Shalmaneser 
Iv. in Dec. B.c. 723, and who is known to history 
as Sargon Il, It was natural that he should 
assume the name of one of the most illustrious of 
the early Bab. monarchs (Sargon I.), just as his 
two predecessors, who were also usurpers, ex- 
changed their original names (Pul and Ulul&) for 
those of earlier Assyr. kings (Tiglath-pileser and 
Shalmaneser). What appears to bea fatal objection 
to Sayce’s theory, is that we seem compelled by 
internal evidence of the strongest character to 
assign the whole of Hos 4-14 to a date prior even 
to the deportation of the inhabitants of Gilead by 
oe ge (734), whereas, if J. is to be identi- 
fied with Sargon, we should have to bring down 
the date of some at least of these chaps. to about 
B.C. 722, the year when Samariafell. Others (like 
AVm, RVm), connecting J. (2%) with =strive, 
render, ¢.g., ‘the warlike king’ (W. R. Smith), ‘a 
hostile king’ (Gesenius), ‘king Combat’ (Farrar), 
‘Kampfhahn’ (Guthe in Kautzsch’s 47). Reuss, 
deriving J. from the same root 3%, makes it= Lat. 
patronus, a title which he holds to be fairly applic- 
able to a king whose assistance had been invoked 
by Ephraim and Judah (2 K 15” 107, Schrader’s 
identification of ‘the combatant king’ with 
Assurdén (c. 755) lacks probability, as is pointed 
out by Whitehouse, who agrees with Nowack that 
J.is Tiglath-pileser Itt. (745-728). A very attractive 
explanation of the name is offered by McCurdy, 
who considers that J. is a participial adjective 
from the root 33 meaning ‘to be great.’ Jared 


would thus answer to the familiar title of Assyr. 
monarchs, ‘the great king’ (Hist. Proph. and 
W. Max Miller (ZATW, 1897, p. 


Mon. i. 415). 


334) obtains the same meaning by dividing the 
words 21 30 instead of a1 75x. So also Cheyne 
(Expositor, Nov. 1897, p. 364; οἵ, Hapos. Times, ix. 
[1898] pp. 364, 428). See further, Nowack, 47. 
Proph.ad loc.; Neubauer, Zettschr. f. Assyr. 111. 103; 
Hommel, Gesch. Bab.-Assyr. 680; Schrader, COT? 
11, 136. J. A. SELBIE. 

JARED (72, pausal form 74, LXX Ἰάρεδ, NT 
"Idper).—The father of Enoch, Gn 5%: 16. 18 18 20, 
1 Ch 13, Lk 3%". See further, JERED. 


JARHA (yav).—An Egyptian slave who married 
the daughter of his master Sheshan, 1 Ch 2%" See 
GENEALOGY. 


JARIB (2°y).—1. The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 44%=Jachin of Gn 46%, Ex 6", Nu 26:5, 
2. One of the ‘chief men’ who were sent by Ezra to 
Casiphia in search of Levites, Ezr 810, He is called 
in 1 Es 843 Joribus. 3. A priest who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10%, He is called in 1 Es 9” 
Joribus. 


JARIMOTH (A Ἰαριμώθ, B -e-), 1 Es 9°8.—In Ezr 
10”? JEREMOTH. 


JARMUTH (niov).—1. A town in the W. of Judah. 
In Jos 10 (JE) its king, Piram, joined the Canaanite 
league against the Gibeonites, and suffered death 
along with his confederates at Makkedah—all of 
which argues a place of considerable importance. 
(Cf, Jos 12" D2). According to Jos 15* (P) it was 
situated in the Shephelah, and belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, which tribe on its return re-peopled 
the town (Neh 1139). 

The site is upon the present Jebel Yarmuk, a 
hill, the slopes of which still show the marks of old 
retaining walls, and are covered with the ruins of 
buildings. The summit is crowned by the founda- 
tions of a wall, the early acropolis of the place. 
Guérin (Judée, ii. 371 fi.) states that the ruins lie 
‘three good hours from Beit Djibrin, the ancient 
Eleutheropolis, on the road to Jerusalem.’ The 
town will then be identical with the Ἰερμοῦς or 
Jermus of the Onoemasticon, which Eusebius and 
Jerome agree in placing 10 miles from Eleuthero- 
polis on the way to Jerusalem. And the ‘Tafe?s or 
Jarimuth of the Onom. may be the same place, 
repeated with an error in the text (see Guérin, ad 
loc.). Though the site isnot within the Shephelah, 
it immediately commands it. 

2. A city in Issachar, belonging to the Gershon- 
ite Levites (Jos 9139. Probably we should read npq 
Remeth : for (1) in the duplicate list (1 Ch 6”) the 
name is Ramoth, in the tribal list of cities (Jos 19?!) 
Remeth appears; (2) in Jos 2159 the LXX reads 
Ῥεμμαθ B, Ἰερμώθ A; and in 1951: Ῥέμμας Β, 'Ῥαμάθ A. 

The place has not been identified. Guérin 
(Galilée, i. 129 ff.) conjectures Kaukab el-Haoua, a 
height between Seythopolis and Tiberias, which 
the Crusaders named Belvoir. The only reason is 
that Ramah or Remeth means height (!). Conder 
(PEF Mem. 1881, p. 201) suggests Rameh N. of 
Samaria, near which tradition places Issachar’s 
grave, A. C. WELCH. 


JAROAH (ni2:).—A. Gadite chief, 1 Ch 574. 
text is doubtful (cf. Kittel in SBOT). 


JASAELUS (Ασάηλος, AV Jasael), 1 Hs 9°°.—In 
ΤΥ 1035 SHEAL. 


JASHAR, BOOK OF (AV Jasher, "W190; LXX 
2S 118 βιβλίου τοῦ εὐθοῦς ; Vulg. libro justorum ; Syt. 
Jos 10% ‘book of hymns or praises,’ jAsasZ, 
28 18 ‘book of Ashir,’ .χ | ; Targ. spray 878, 


The 


JASHEN 


‘pook of the law’).—According to MT, this doeu- 
ment was the source of the lines, 

‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged themselves of their enemies ’ 
(Jos 1012. 13) ; 
and of David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan, 
28 7-7, LXX of Jos omits the reference to the 
Bk. of Jashar. But probably the original text of 
1 Καὶ 813.18 stated that the lines, 
* J” hath said that he would dwell in the thick darkness. 
I have surely built thee an house of habitation, 
A place for thee to dwell in for ever,’ 
were taken from this book. LXX makes our 1 K 
813. 18 the close of 8°, apparently following a some- 
what different text, and adds οὐκ ἐδοὺ αὕτη γέγραπται 
ἐν βιβλίῳ τῆς δῆς. The last three words represent 
~via 55D, which is probably a corruption, by the 
transposition of two letters, of 7% 759. 

Nothing further is known of this document. Syr. 
of Jos and 8, and LXX of 1 Καὶ 8, suggest that τῷ" 
in Jos and S may be a corruption of vv ‘song’ ; 
but this view has met with little if any support. 
The data are too scanty and obscure to determine 
either the character of the book or the meaning of 
its title. As the passages quoted are ancient poems 
on great events, especially battles, probably the 
book was ἃ collection of such poems. Some other 
OT poems may be from this collection. The Targ. 
‘book of the law’ represents a rabbinical theory 
that the Bk. of Jashar was the Pentateuch or part 
of it. Donaldson, in his Jashar: fragmenta arche- 
typa carminum Hebraicorum, published at London 
in 1854, attempted a reconstruction of the book, 
and assigned to it a large number of passages from 
OT ; but his views met with no acceptance. 

The date of the collection is obviously later than 
the time of David, and probably older than B.c. 
800—the references to Jashar are assigned to J! 
(Budde, Samuel, etc.). 

MT points 7 as the ordinary 7? ‘upright,’ and 
it is so understood by LX-X, Vulg. ete. If so, it 
may be taken as ‘hero,’ or collectively ‘heroes,’ 
courage and warlike prowess being the virtues most 
admired in primitive times; Ilgen notices the title 
Hamasa, ‘warlike virtue,’ ‘valour,’ given to a 
section of an Arabic anthology, containing poems 
in praise of heroic deeds. Or ‘the hero’ may be 
Israel, whose name is based on a root similar to 1”, 
and who is sometimes called pw? Jeshurun (which 
see), Dt 32% 33° 36. 15 44%. Or -w> may be the initial 
word of the book, possibly to be read as yashir 
‘sang,’ as in 70? 1x Ex 154, Nu 21, 

There are two rabbinical works with the title 
‘Book of Jashar,’ a moral treatise by R. Shabbatai 
Carmuz Levita, A.D. 1394, contained in a MS in the 
Vatican ; and a treatise on the laws of the Jews by 
R. Thom, d@. 1171, first printed in Italy A.p. 1544. 
There is also an anonymous historical narrative, 
with the same title, containing the Pent., Jg., and 
Jos with additions; accepted by some Jews as the 
Bk. of Jashar; probably the work of a Spanish 
Jew of the 13th cent. It is said to have first 
appeared at Naples, and was first printed at Venice 
in 1625. In 1674 a German version of this work, 
with additions, was published at Frankfort-on- 
Main by R. Jacob. In 1751 a Bristol type-founder 
published a forgery professing to be an English 
translation of the Bk. of Jashar, with a preface 
by Alcuin. It was reprinted in 1827 with a forged 
attestation by Wyclif. 


LITERATURE.—Art. JAsHAR in Smith’s DB!; Holzinger, Hin- 
leitung wm den Hexateuch, 228 ff.; Ryle, Canon of OT, 19 ff. ; 
Driver, LOT'S, 108, 121, 192; Wildeboer, Zit. ἃ. AT’, 73 fh 3 
Kautzsch’s AT’, Beilage, 136 f.; W. R. Smith, OT Ο5 433 ff. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

JASHEN (γ9», ᾿Ασάν, Jasen).—The sons of Jashen 
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(jv? 533) are mentioned in the list of David’s heroes 
given in 28 23°, In the parallel list (1 Ch 11*4) 
they appear as the sons of Hashem (ov), who is 
further described as the Gizonite (3127) (wh. see). 
The name Gizon, however, does not occur else- 
where, and it seems probable that the true form 
of the gentilic adjective has been preserved by 
Lucian (28 ‘leccat ὁ Tours; 1 Ch Bipacat ὁ Tovrt), 
viz. ‘the Gunite’ (‘333), or member of the Naph- 
talite family of Guni (Nu 26"); so Driver, Budde, 
Klostermann. It is further generally admitted by 
most scholars that the word 33 (‘sons of’) has 
crept into the text both of 28 and 1 Ch by ditto- 
graphy from the preceding *yobysin (‘the Shaal- 
bonite’): Lucian omits it in both passages. 
Hashem (1 Ch), though supported by the LXX (25 
᾿Ασάν : 1 Ch A vlol ᾿Ασάμ ὁ Τωυνῇ), must, in view of 
Lucian’s text, be rejected in favour of Jashen. For 
‘the sons of Jashen’ (2 5 23%") we should therefore 
read ‘Jashen the Gunite.’ See further, Driver, 
Notes on the Books of Sam. p. 283. 
J. BF. STENNING. 

JASHOBEAM (oy29:).—One of David’s mighty 
men, 1 Ch 11" 12° 27%, There is reason to believe 
that his real name was Ishbosheth, 1,6, Eshbaal. 
See JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH. 


JASHUB (a: ‘he returns ’).—1. Issachar’s fourth 
son, Nu 2674 P, 1 Ch 71, called in Gn 46% Job (wh. 
see): patron. Jashubites, Nu 264%. 2. A returned 
exile who married a foreigner, Ezr 10”. 


JASHUBI-LEHEM (on) '3¥:).—The eponym of a 
Judahite family, 1 Ch 4%. The text is manifestly 
corrupt. LXX gives καὶ ἀπέστρεψεν αὐτούς, Luc. 
καὶ ἐπέστρεψαν ἑαυτοῖς. Kittel (in SBOT) reads 
ond n'a sav) ‘and they returned to Bethlehem,’ re- 
marking that the LXX and Vulg. (et qui reverst 
sunt in Lahem) rightly recognize the verb aw, 
on> must stand for "Ὁ m3, and the last two letters of 
MT 11% may be a trace of the n'a. Even so, the 
meaning of the passage is obscure. 


JASON (Idcewv).—A common Gr. name, not un- 
frequently used by Hel. Jews, or by Palestinians 
who were favourable to Hellenizing fluences. In 
some cases it was adopted as the equivalent of 
Joshua or Jesus ('Inoobs); cf. Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1. 

1, J. THE SON OF ELEAZAR, one of the envoys 
sent by Judas Maccabeeus to conclude a treaty 
with Rome (B.C. 161). The Greek name suggests 
that he belonged to the more liberal party among 
the Jews (Stanley), 1 Mac 817, Jos. Ant. XII. x. 6. 

2. J. THE FATHER OF ANTIPATER, who was sent 
as an ambassador by Jonathan, in B.C. 144, to renew 
the former treaty with the Romans (1 Mac 1926 
14”, Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 8). This Jason is perhaps 
the same as No. 1. 

3. J. OF CYRENE, a Jewish writer, who com- 
posed five books on the history of the Maccabees 
and the wars of the Jews against Antiochus Epi- 
phanes and his successor Eupator. Of this work 
our Second Book of the Maccabees is an abridg- 
ment (ἐπιτομή), and from the epitomizer’s preface 
our whole knowledge of J. is derived. The date 
at which he lived can be determined only by 
internal evidence. Comparing the epitome with 
1 Mac, which deals in the main with the same 
period of history, we find numerous discrepancies 
not only in important details, but sometimes even 
in the order of events; and it cannot be doubted 
that on the whole the simpler narrative of 1 Mac 
is to be preferred. At the same time 2 Mac 
supplies us with many additional particulars, 
which there is no reason to doubt. The writer 


seems to have been specially well informed upon 
the earlier troubles which led to the Maccabzean 
rising. J. clearly had at his disposal valuable 
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contemporary information; but if this was not 
written but oral, and frequently not received at 
first hand, it 1s easy to account for the numerous 
inaccuracies and lerendary additions which are to 
be found in his work. The narrative of 2 Mac 
extends to B.c. 160; and J. probably wrote not 
long after that date. His name and place of 
residence imply that he was a Hellenist; the ornate 
and rhetorical style of the work is characteristic 
of the later Gr. writers; and from internal 
evidence it seems clear that the orig. work of J. 
was written in Greek. Cf. Schiirer, HJP τι. iii. 
211-215; Zoéckler on 2 Mae, Fini. 2. 

4 J. THE HIGH PRIEST, the son of Simon IL, 
and brother of Onias III., was the leader of the 
Hellenizing party among the Jews. His orig. 
name was Jesus or Joshua (Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1). 
On the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes, he 
induced the king, by means of a large present of 
money, to expel Onias from the high priesthood, 
and to confer the office upon himself (2 Mac 47-", 
4 Mac 4-9, Josephus, /.c., seems to be mistaken 
when he asserts that J. became high priest on the 
death of his brother, and also when he states that 
the next pretender, Menelaus, was a brother of J.). 
J. further procured from Antiochus permission to 
erect a gymnasium and ‘ephebeion’ in Jerus., and 
obtained for the inhabitants the title and privileges 
of ‘citizens of Antioch.’ Through J.’s influence 
Gr. customs were largely adopted among all classes 
of the Jews; and to the sacred games, which were 
celebrated at Tyre every four years in honour of 
Hercules, he sent a Jewish deputation with a large 
sum of money. ‘This money, however, at the 
request of the envoys themselves, was expended 
on building galleys and not on sacrifices (2 Mac 
418-20), For three years (8.6. 174-171) J. continued 
in power, then he was supplanted by his own 
envoy to Antiochus, Menelaus, who gained the 
office of high priest by offering a still larger bribe 
(1b, 433-60... J. took refuge among the Ammonites ; 
but the next year, on the occasion of a false report 
of the death of Antiochus in Egypt, he suddenly 
attacked Jerus. with a large force, and, becoming 
master of the city, drove his rival to take refuge in 
the citadel. On the advance of Antiochus, J. fled 
once more to the Ammonites, and subsequently to 
Egypt. Afterwards, relying on the fabled con- 
nexion between the Spartans and Jews (cf. 1 Mac 
12"), he retired to Sparta, and there died ‘in a 
strange land,’ ‘nor had he any funeral at all, or 
place in the sepulchre of his fathers’ (2 Mac 51:10), 

H. A. WHITE. 

JASON (Ἰάσων). -- During St. Paul’s visit to 
Thessalonica, he was the guest of one Jason. 
When the Jews caused a disturbance, they attacked 
Jason’s house, and, failing to find the apostle, 
they took Jason and the brethren before the 
politarchs. The magistrates received security (τὸ 
ἱκανόν) from Jason and the others, and then dis- 
missed them. The brethren immediately sent 
Paul and Silas away to Bercea (Ac 17). The 
nature of the security is not mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, p. 231), it 
was a security to prevent the cause of the disturb- 
ance, Paul, from coming to Thessalonica. This 
put a chasm between the apostles and the Thes- 
salonians, and hence he speaks (1 Th 918) of Satan 
hindering him (διότι ἠθελήσαμεν ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, 
ἐγὼ μὲν ἸΙαῦλος καὶ ἅπαξ καὶ δίς, καὶ ἐνέκοψεν ἡμᾶς ὁ 
Zaravés). This explanation is ingenious, but will 
perhaps hardly explain the ἅπαξ καὶ δίς. 

In Ro 167 the apostle sends greetings from 
Timothy, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater, his kins- 
men. This was very probably the same as the 
Jason of Thessalonica,—an identification made 
rather more probable by the possibility of Sosipater 
being the Sopater of Bereea (Ac 20%). He would 


eos 


-ῷ 


then be ἃ Jew (οἱ συγγενεῖς μου). It was natural 
that St. Paul should lodge with a fellow-country- 
man, and Jason was a favourite name for Jews to 
assume whose Hebrew name was Joshua (Jesus) 3 
ef, Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1: ὁ μὲν οὖν ᾿Γησοῦς ᾿Ιάσονα 
ἑαυτὸν μετωνόμασεν" ὁ δὲ ᾿Ονίας ἐκλήθη Μενέλαος, 
Jason did not apparently accompany St. Paul to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20‘), and therefore presumably 
remained at Thessalonica. A. Ὁ. HEADLAM, 


JASPER.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 
JASUBUS (‘IdcovBos),1 Es9*,—In Esr 10” J ASHUB. 


JATHAN (Ἰαθάν, AV Jonathas) —Son of 
Shemaiah ‘the great,’ and brother of Ananias the 
pretended father of Raphael, To 5%. 


JATHNIEL (5x'sn:).—The eponym of a Levitical 
family, 1 Ch 26%. See GENEALOGY. 


JATTIR (vm and s7).—A town of Judah in the 
southern mountains, noticed with Socoh and Debir, 
a Levitical city, Jos 15% 2144, 1 Ch 6% Penge It 
was one of the cities to whose elders David sent of 
the spoil from Ziklag, 1 5 30°. It appears to have 
been far south, since it is noticed in the latter 
passage with Aroer. The most probable site is 
the ruin 'Attir, N.E. of Beersheba, on a hill spur 
close to the southern desert. 

LiTERATURE.—SW P vol. iii. sheet xxiv.; Robinson, BRP? i, 494; 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2, 3,153; Buhl, GAP 164; Dillm. on Jos 15%, 

C. ἢ, CONDER. 

JAVAN (ἢ», “Iwvav, Ἑλλάς, “ἕλληνες, Javan, 
Grecia, Greci).—A son of Japheth and father of 
Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim (the last 
a textual error for Rodanim, 2¢. Rhodes) (Gn 
102: 4), In Is 6619 (cf. Jl 3°) Javan is associated 
with the Gr. islands, and in Ezk 27% with the 
traders of Tubal and Meshech, while in Dn 87! 
10° 112 it denotes the Macedonian empire. J., in 
fact, is the Greek ’Iawy, ‘Ionian,’ and its position 
in Gn 10? shows that it must there mean Cyprus 
(in which Kition [Kittim] was situated), called 
mat Yaund, Yanan, and Ydnana, ‘the land of 
the Jonians,’ in the inscriptions of Sargon and 
Sennacherib. In the Bab. transcripts of the in- 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspis, Ydvanu represents 
the Jonians of Asia Minor: and when, in B.C. 
711, the people of Ashdod revolted from Assyria 
and deposed their lawful king, they put on the 
throne in his place a certain Yavanu or ‘Greek.’ 
Gaza was also called J6né, and the sea between 
Philistia and Egypt was known as ‘Jonian’ 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. “Iévov), In the Egyp. hiero- 
glyphs Ha-nibu or Ui-nivu is rendered by Uinin 
or ‘Jonians’ in demotic, and the Mediterranean 
is termed the ‘circle of the Ha-nibu’ as early 
as the pyramid-texts of the 6th dynasty. One 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) speaks 
of a Yivana or ‘Jonian’ in the land of Tyre, and 
W. Max Miiller (Asien wnd Kuropa, p. 370) has 
pointed out that the name of one of the allies of the 
Hittites in their struggle with Ramses I. must be 
read Yevana, ‘ Jonians.’ A. H. SAYCE. 


JAVAN (ju), mentioned by Ezekiel (27!) among 
places that traded with Tyre, but distinct from 
Javan=Ilonia, which oceurs in v.%. See preceding 
article. The verse in which it is found commences 
baxo ἢ) 71), and the third of these words is probably 
to be interpreted ‘from Uzal,’ a place in Arabia 
(Gn 10%); but it is not clear whether Uzal is to 
be regarded as the factory whence ‘ Wédan and 
Javan’ exported goods to Tyre, or whether ‘ from 
Uzal’ is an epithet of ‘Javan’ intended to dis- 
tingnish this Javan from the other. Of the modern 
authorities who regard the consonants of the text 
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as correct, Smend thinks Javan may be the name 
of an Arab tribe, or of a locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Uzal (Sand); while Glaser (Skvzze, ii. 
428-486) is inclined to interpret j as ‘ Greeks,’ 
supposing a Greek colony in Arabia to be signified, 
but seems to prefer to identify it with Yayn, a 

lace mentioned by Hamdani (ed. Miiller, p. 171, 
᾿ 10) as belonging together with Wadddn to the 
territory of Juhaynah, and indeed immediately 
after Harrat an-Na@r in the neighbourhood of 
Medinah (see Doughty’s map). The situation of 
this Yayn can be fixed with some accuracy froin 
the notice in Al-Bekri (ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 859, 
etc.); but although the LXX rendering (οἶνον) 
would seem to favour the reading j in Ezk, and 
the proximity of Waddan seems to support Glaser’s 
identification, the fact that there is no evidence of 
this Yayn having ever been a place of importance, 
or connected with the trade in iron and spices, or 
connected with Uzal, renders it impossible to 
attach any scientific value to the identification. 

The majority of modern crities regard the 
consonants as corrupt (Stade, Briggs, Cornill ; ef. 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. 5. jn); and in Cornill’s edition 
7a0N) is substituted for the consonants of the text, 
on the authority of a wine-list of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestticke, 1875, Ὁ. 63), in 
which a country of that name (4-ra-na-ba-nun) is 
mentioned with two others which bear some re- 
semblances to places named in v.* as sending wine 
to Tyre. Though striking parallels to Ezekiel are 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions (D. H. Miller, 
Ezechiel-studien, 1895, pp. 56-62), the legitimacy 
of such a correction seems questionable. 


D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
JAWELIN.—See SPEAR. 
JAWBONE (Jg 15!5*-).—See LEHI, SAMSON. 


JAZER (712, Vy, Ἰαζήρ; AV of Nu 21°? 32” Jaazer ; 
meaning of name uncertain).—A town E. of the 
Jordan, in Gilead, and belonging to the tribe of Gad 
(Jos 13%, 1 Ch 26*1).* The indications given in the 
Onomasticon by Eusebius and Jerome, viz. 10 (or 
8) miles W. of Philadelphia and 15 N. of Heshbon, 
are approximately correct. It was a Levitical 
city (Jos 2139), was evidently a place of more than 
usual importanee, and is mentioned in various 
connexions. The ‘villages’ or daughter towns of 
J. are spoken of in Nu 2152, showing that the dis- 
trict was thickly inhabited, and that neighbouring 
ΓΜ were grouped about it as their political 
1ead. It was chosen as one of the stations of 
David’s census officers (2 S 245), and, seven cen- 
turies after the conquest of the country under 
Moses, it was famous for its vineyards and fruitful 
fields (Is 1650. Jer 48%*).+ Jazer is mentioned also 
in connexion with the wars of the Maccabees, hav- 
ing been, according to Josephus (Anz. X11. viii. 1), 
captured and burnt by Judas Maccabscus, after the 
latter had inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites under Timotheus. 

When the Hebrews reached Heshbon, they dis- 
covered, lying not far to the north of it, an ex- 
tensive and fertile region which they speak of as 
‘the land of Jazer’ (Nu 82). Against this a 
special τ os (Nu 2133 was fitted out by 
Moses (1) beeause of its own importance, and (2) 
beeause it lay in the line of march to the conquest 
of Bashan. ‘This region at onee attracted the 
atlention of the Hebrews, and the contrast be- 
tween its broad and fertile expanse and the desert 
which they had left made them feel that they 


*In Nu 212 Dillm. and others read TY* instead of MT 1, 
and tr. ‘the border of the children of Ammon was Jazer.’ 

t In Jer 4892 ‘they reached even unto the sea of Jazer,’ Ὁ) 
“sea’ is a textual error, due to an accidental repetition of the 


D} of the preceding clause (so Graf, Gritz, Cheyne, Giesebrecht). | 


had reached a paradise. ‘It is not to be won- 
dered at that the two anda half tribes were per- 
fectly willing to stay on this side of the Jordan. 
Judea has no land to compare with it, neither has 
Samaria, except in very limited portions. The 
surface of the country is slightly rolling and com- 
paratively free from stone. Here common Arab 
trails broaden out into fine roads. Here are wide 
asture lands and luxuriant fields of wheat and 
arley, and the ignorant Bedawin who own the 
soil point with pride to the green acres that are 
spread out beneath the sun.’ 

Jazer, now called Khurbet Sar, has extensive 
remains of antiquity, but those above ground are 
chiefly of the Roman period. It possesses a curi- 
ous tower formed of massive blocks of unhewn 
stone, which could have been put into position 
only at the cost of immense labour. Sar is about 
three thousand four hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and in the wide view to the W. and 5. the 
Dead Sea is embraced. On the south, Wady esh- 
Shita begins to deseend rapidly towards the Jordan 
Valley, and in the opposite direction not far from 
the ruins are two large ponds, near to but entirely 
distinet from each other, peculiar and attractive 
objects in the landscape. The great plateau about 
this ancient ruin has for generations been the 
battle-ground of the Arab tribes in that region, 
and quantities of skulls are piled under the fallen 
arches of a once magnificent building (Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, pp. 405, 485). 

S. MERRILL. 

JAZIZ (vr).—A Hagrite who was ‘over the 
flocks’ of king David, 1 Ch 2751, See GENEALOGY. 


JE.—The symbol used by biblical crities for the 
combination in one whole of the Jahwistic and 
Elohistic documents. See HEXATEUCH. 


JEALOUSY.—Thereis no more striking example 
of the anthropomorphic way of speaking of God 
characteristic of OT than the frequent aserip- 
tion to Him of jealousy, associated as that idea 18 
in our minds with an evil meaning. ‘I am a 
jealous God’ (x22 5x Ex 20° 344, Dt 44 5°, Jos 249, 
Nah 1%). Two things may help to remove the 
feeling of strangeness. The phrase is probably 
taken from the marriage relation which is so often 
used in OT to describe the relation between J” and 
the people of Israel (Is 54° 62°, Hos2 etec.). Again, 
although the word is now generally used in a bad 
sense, it has a good side, as in the case of the 
marriage relation in question; and it is only in 
this sense, of course, that it is used in the present 
connexion. Just as jealousy in husband or wife 
is the energetic assertion of an exclusive right, so 
God asserts and vindicates His claim on those who 
belong to Him alone. The use of the figure is 
much bolder and more picturesque than the bare 
assertion of right would be. If God is the husband 
and Israel the wife, then idolatry and wickedness 
of every kind are spiritual adultery. Israel is 
often represented as thus provoking God to 
jealousy (Dt 321, 1 K 14% ete.). The phraseology 
occurs with special frequeney in Ezk (518 16% * 
237 36°: δ. 3819 39°); but it is found in other prophets 
also (Is passim, J1 248, Zeph 118, Zee 11 83, Hos 27 16), 

On the other hand, the term is used to denote 
passionate concern in man for God’s honour, as in 
the case of Phinehas (Nu 25-39), Elijah (1 K 19%), 
Jehu (2 Καὶ 10%; cf, Ps 119%), SoJn 2” ‘The zeal 
(ζγλος) of thine house’ (Ps 69°); ‘a zeal for God’ 
(Ro 107); ‘Iam jealous... with a godly jealousy’ 
(2 Co 117). Cf. ὁ καναναῖος Ξε ὁ ζηλωτής, Lk 6%, 

The law of the jealousy offering is found in 
Nu 51-31, The rite was in the nature of an 


appeal to God, who was called upon to decide 
the question of the innecenee or guilt of the sus- 
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ected person. ‘The subsequent practice of ordeals 
in the West was based on the OT institution. 

The words ξηλοῦν and ζῆλος are also used in a bad 
sense, esp. in NT; ζῆλος is coupled with φθόνος (1 Mac 
816), ἔρις (Ro 1315, 1 Co 33), and ἐριθία (2 Co 12”, Gal 
5*, Ja 3'* 16); οἵ, Ac 79, 1 Co 134, Ja 43, 

J. S. BANKS. 

JEARIM, Mount (a*yrrn).—Mentioned only inJos 
15", where it is identified with CHESALON (wh. see), 


JEATHERAI (ny:).—An ancestor of Asaph, 1 Ch 
67 [Heb. 6°], called in v.*! [Heb.**] Ethni. 


JEBERECHIAH (isp ‘J” blesseth,’ generally 
abbreviated A372 or {3723, Berechiah, which see).— 
The father of Zechariah, a friend of Isaiah, Is 83, 


JEBUS, JEBUSI, JEBUSITE (91}3", IeBovs ; 613), 
‘pas, Ιεβουσαῖος -o1, Ιεβουσαι Jos 181°, Τεβουσειν Jg 
19>),—Jébtis occurs only in Jeg 1010 (‘ Jebus, the 
same is Jerusalem’), v.", and in 1 Ch 115, a 
passage which the Chronicler has so expanded 
from 2 αὶ 5° as to introduce the name into it twice 
(in v.4 adding, ‘the same is Jebus,’ and in v.°® 
‘the inhabitants of Jebus’), each time, obviously, 
as an intentional archaism. On the strength 
of these passages, it used commonly to be said 
that Jebus was the old name of Jerusalem; 
but the Tel el-Amarna tablets have shown this 
view to be erroneous; the city is there called 
regularly Urusalim.* It seems that, the inhabit- 
ants being known as ‘Jebusites,’ it was inferred 
incorrectly that ‘Jebus’ was the name of their 
city ; but more usually, even in early times, it is 
spoken of as ‘ Jerusalem’ (Jg 17 *!, Jos 15%, 28 5°). 

Jebusite + was the name of the local tribe which, 
in the first centuries of Israel’s occupation of 
Canaan, held Jerusalem, until its citadel, ‘the 
stronghold of Zion,’ was captured under David, 
being called afterwards, from this circumstance, 
‘the city of David’ (28 5°; cf. 1 K 210 11% ete.). 
Allusions to the Israelites’ inability to expel the 
Jebusites from their stronghold are found in Jos 
158, Τρ 1%; and in Jg 19! it is described as a 
city of ‘foreigners.’ Zion was the 85. part of the 
easternmost + of the two hills, on which Jerusalem 
was situated ; and this accordingly was the site of 
the old Jebusite fortress. From its position it 
admitted of being strongly fortified: on the Ἐν it 
overhung the Kidron valley, the bottom of which 
was some 700-800 ft. below; on the S. its sides 
sloped down more gradually to even a greater 
depth ; on the W. the Tyropceon valley—not, as 
now, filled up with débris—was some 300 ft. below 
it; only on the N. was the approach easier, 
though even here, according to Guthe’s excavations, 
there was a natural barrier, consisting of a de- 
pression in the rock, some 30-50 yards wide, and 
12 deep. The area thus indicated would include, 
moreover, the one natural spring in Jerusalem, 
Gihon.§ The situation of this stronghold thus 
readily explains its long resistance to the Israe}- 
ites. In the end, however, in spite of the taunting 
words in which its inhabitants defied their assail- 


* Letters 180, 181, 188, 185 in Winckler’s edition (Nos. 254, 
234, 256, 233, in Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from the Tell el- 
Amarna Letters, 1898). 

ὁ Jebusi in Jos 1818.28 (AV) is nothing but an anomalous 
reproduction of the form of the Heb. gentilic adj.: it is altered 
in RV to the usual Jebustte. 

t Not, as many maps, following a tradition which does not 
reach back beyond the 4th cent. A.D., incorrectly exhibit, the 
western hill: see Zion; and cf. W. R. Smith, Enc. Brit.9 3.v. 
JERUSALEM, p. 639; Guthe, ZDPV, 1883, p. 271ff.: Mtihlau in 
Riehm’s HW B? i. 695, 698f., and s.v. Zion; Stade, Gesch, i. 
267, 3157,; ©. W. Wilson in Smith, DB2 p. 16507.; Ryle on 
Neh 315, On the top of the hill (N. of the ‘city of David’) was 
built afterwards the Temple, with the royal Palace immedi- 
ately contiguous to it on the S.: ‘Ophel’ was the bulging 
mountain side, S. of the ‘city of David.’ 

§ Cf. the plan in Stade’s Geschichte, i. p. 268. 
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ants to enter it, it was taken by David (2 S 5%), 
—if an addition found only in the text of 1 Ch 118 
is to be trusted, through the prowess of Joab; 
and received the name which perpetuated to after- 
ages the memory of the monarch’s success. The 
position of the Jebusite stronghold is further 
alluded to in Jos 158 1816, where it is said that the 
(North) border of Judah and the (South) border 
of Benjamin passed along the valley of the son of 
Hinnom (whether this be the valley on the S. or the 
S.E. of Zion) to the south shoulder—+.e. the pro- 
jecting mountain-side—of the Jebusite,—in exact 
agreement with the situation as defined above; it 
lay thus, according to these passages (P), just 
within the territory of Benjamin. ‘This position 
of Jerusalem, so close to the border-line separating 
the two tribes, explains the variation observable 
between Jos 15 (‘the Jebusites dwell with the 
children of Judah in Jerusalem to this day’) and 
Jg 11 (‘the Jebusites dwell with the children of 
Benjamin in Jerusalem to this day’); see JERUSA- 
LEM. Of the earlier history of Jerusalem, it will 
be sufficient here to say that its king, Adoni-zedek, 
is described as being defeated and slain by the 
Israelites (Jos 1078 28; cf. 1910). but nothing is said 
here about the czéy being taken: the statement in 
Jg 15 that the children of Judah took it and burnt 
it, can be reconciled with v.#4 (Jos 15%) only by 
very artificial suppositions; and the verse is in 
all probability a gloss, due to a misunderstanding 
of γοῦν (see Moore, ad Loc.). 

The only Jebusite mentioned expressly by name 
is ARAUNAH, the owner of the threshing-floor on 
the top of ‘ Zion,’ which was bought by David for 
the purpose of building an altar to J” (28 2416 18.25, 
ef. 1 Ch 21:8. 18. 26. 2 901, 9 Ch 31); but it is reason- 
able to suppose that Adoni-zedek (Jos 10! etc.), if 
not Adoni-bezek as well (Jg 15; see v.74, and cf. 
Moore), was Jebusite likewise. How, or when, 
the Jebusites obtained possession of their strong- 
hold, we do not know: in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters (c. B.c. 1400), Abdichéba is ruler of ‘the 
land (or district) of the city of Jerusalem’; but, 
though allusion is made to the political action 
taken by the ‘city’ and ‘country’ governed by 
Abdichéba, the name of the inhabitants is not 
stated. Nor do our data enable us to determine 
with certainty the racial affinities of the Jebusites ; 
though their position, and the Semitic name A doni- 
zedek (‘Zedek is my lord’), would lead naturally 
to the inference that they were a sub-tribe of the 
Canaanites. In Jos 105 (cf. νν.} 8. 12) Adoni-zedek 
is called a ‘king of the Amorites’; but, in view of 
the manner in which ‘ Amorite’ is used in E (like 
‘Canaanite’ in J) as a general designation of the 
pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan, no con- 
clusion can be drawn from the statement as to the 
distinctive nationality of his subjects: there were 
at least no Amorites 8. of Phcenicia in the age of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters. ἢ 

The Jebusites are frequently mentioned in the 
rhetorical enumerations of the nations of Canaan, 
whom the Israelites were to dispossess (or had 
dispossessed), as Gn 157, Ex 3% 17 13°, Jos 118 (cf. 
Nu 13”); in these lists, perhaps on account of 
their being numerically the smallest, they hold 
nearly always the last place. The buildings of 
David on the ‘ Millo’ ak 5°), and still more the 
temple and palaces constructed by Solomon, must 
have greatly altered the appearance of Zion; and 
few of its former Jebusite possessors can have 
remained there. The narrative of 2 αὶ 24 shows, 
however, that David treated his conquered foes 
with consideration. According to 1 Kk 9%, the 
Jebusites, with other Canaanite races, were reduced 
by Solomon to serfdom, and made liable to forced 
service (139 05) 070). In Zec 9’, where the future 

* Petrie, Syria and Egypt, Ὁ. 136 8. 
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incorporation of the Philistines in the kingdom of 
God is promised, either (Wellh., Now.) Jedusite is 
an archaistic expression for Jerusalemite, or (Ew.) 
the allusion is to the Jebusites of old, who were 
incorporated into Judah by David,—‘ and he also 
shall be a remnant for our God, and he shall be as 
a clan-leader [or, a clan, 45x] in Judah, and Ekron 
as a Jebusite.’ S. R. DRIVER. 


JECHILIAH (n> Kethibh, mba Keré as in 2 K 
152, Jecoliah; LXX, B Kaad, A Ἰεχελιά; Vulg. 
Techelia).—The mother of king Uzziah, 2 Ch 26°. 


JECHONIAS (’Texovias),—1. The Gr. form.of the 
name of king JECONIAH, employed by the English 
translators in the books rendered from the Greek, 
Ad. Est 11’, Bar 13:9... called in Mt 12% Jechoniah. 
2. 1 Es 8% (LXX 8), In Ezr 10? SHECANIAH. 


JECOLIAH.—See JECHILIAH. 
JECONIAH.—See JEHOIACHIN. 


JECONIAS (‘Tex ovias).—1. One of the captains over 
thousands (χιλίαρχοι) in the time of Josiah, 1 Es 19; 
in 2 Ch 35° called CONANIAH. 2 RVm of 1 Es 15. 
See JEHOAHAZ 2. 


JEDAIAH.—4. (πῦρ A priestly family, 1 Ch 9! 
247, Ezr 236. Neh 7% 111° 12% 7-19.21, 2, (same Heb.) 
One of the exiles sent from Babylon with gifts of 
gold and silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
Zec 64, LXX does not treat J. here as a proper 
name, reading τῶν (rots) ἐπεγνωκότων (-Koow) αὐτήν. 
3. (7:1) A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 457, 4, (same Heb.) 
One of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3% See GENEALOGY. 


JEDDU (Β΄ Ἴεδδος, A “Eddos), 1 Es 5%4,X—In Ezr 2°8 
J EDAIAH. 


JEDEUS (‘Iedaios), 1 Es 989... Τὴ Ezr 1039 ADAIAH. 


JEDIAEL (?xy"1).—1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 710, 9, One of David’s heroes, 
1 Ch 11”, probably identical with the Manassite of 
12%, 8, The eponym of a family of Korahite 
porters, 1 Ch 26%. has GENEALOGY. 


JEDIDAH (nt ‘darling’; B ’Tedefa, A ’Ed:d4).— 
Daughter of Adaiah of Bozkath, and mother of 
Josiah, king of Judah (2 K 291), 


JEDIDIAH (nit) ‘ beloved of J”’; cf. Sab. bam; 
B ’léedel, A Hledidcd¢).—The name given to Solomon 
by the prophet Nathan, 28 12% ‘for the Lorp’s 
sake’ (mm 13y3). See SOLOMON. 


JEDUTHUN (prim, pny: [in Kethibh of Ps 39! 77}, 
Neh 11”, 1 Ch 16% pny], LXX Ἰδιθούν, ᾿Ιδιθώμ, etc.). 
—The eponym of one of the three guilds which, 
acc. to the Chronicler, conducted the musical 
service of the temple from the time of David 
downwards. The name does not occur in the books 
of Sam. or Kings or in any pre-exilie document. 
Not only so, but the earliest of the post-exilic 
writers know of only the Asaphites as singers 
(Neh 7%, Ezr 2%), There is indeed mention in 
Neh 11” of descendants of J. who discharged 
this function, but in this passage we have not the 
original memoirs of Nehemiah, and the reference 
is wanting in the LXX. The Chronicler makes J. 
like Asaph, a contemporary of David, and gives 


him the title of ‘the king’s seer’ (2 Ch 35%). While 
in 1 Ch 1671: 251. ete. the three guilds of temple 
musicians are named after Hleman, Asaph, and 
Jeduthun, there are other passages where the 
third name in the list is Ethan (1 Ch 6“ 1511 etc.), 


The two names are often assumed to be alternative 
designations of one and the same singer. It may 
be so, but there are circumstances which render 
this explanation less satisfactory than it appears 
at first sight. Reasonable doubts have even been 
expressed whether J. was originally a proper name 
at all. The word occurs in the title of three 
ee (39. 62. 77). In the first of these (unless 2 

e a scribal error for Sy) pnvv> may be in apposi- 
tion with ny3>? (giving the sense of ‘to the chief 
musician, namely to J.’), but in Ps 62 and 77 
the reading is pnvi-oy (LXX ὑπὲρ ᾿Ιδιθούν) ‘upon J.’ 
(which, after the analogy of similar expressions in 
the headings of the Pss, most probably means ‘upon 
an instrument named J.’), or as in RV ‘after the 
manner of J.’ (where the last word would be the 
name of a tune or the opening word of a song). 
The whole subject of Heb. musical terms is so 
involved in obscurity that it is impossible to reach 
any certain conclusion. Seeing that the Sept. 
translators found many of these terms unintel- 
ligible, there is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that the Chronicler writing about the 
same date (c. B.C. 250) adopted an interpretation 
which took J. for a proper name, and that he 
transformed it, like the more familiar Heman and 
Ethan (which see), into the eponym of a Levitical 
choir. See Music. 


LirgrATURE.—Graf, Ges. B. d. AT 223, 239; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 143n.; Kautzsch, Heil. Sch. ἃ, AT’ 715n.; Cheyne, 
Or. of Psalter, 101, 111; Ewald, Psalms, Eng. tr. i. 44; Kuenen, 
Rel. of Isr. ii, 204; Wellhausen, Gesch. 152n.; Schtirer, HJ P 
It. i. 225; Koberle, Tempelsdingerim AT. J, A. SELBIRE. 


JEELI (A "lend, Β Ἰειηλεί), 1 Es 5°3,—In Ezr 258 
JAALAH, Neh 758 JAALA. 


JEELUS (B ᾿Ιέηλος, A Ἰεήλ), 1 Es 8° (LXX *9),— 
In Ezr 10? JEHIEL. 


JEGAR-SAHADUTHA (xnav in, Aram. =‘ cairn 
of witness,’ LXX Βουνὸς μάρτυς, DE [τῆς] μαρτυρία). 
—The name said to have been given by Laban to 
the cairn erected on the occasion of the compact 
between him and Jacob, Gn 81", See GALEED. 
The same Aram. root occurs in Job 16 ("ny ‘m 
witness’). On the substitution of & for Ὁ see Dill. 
mann’s note on this last passage. 


JEHALLELEL (5x5$z-).—1. A Judahite, 1 Ch 4%. 
2. A Levite, 2 Ch 29", See GENEALOGY. 


JEHDEIAH (asm: ‘may J” give joy’ !).—1. The 
eponym of a Levitical family, 1 Ch 24% 2, An 
officer of David, 1 Ch 27% See GENEALOGY. 


JEHEZKEL (5x71 ‘God strengtheneth,’ the 
same name as Lzekiel).—A priest, the head of the 
20th (in LAX, B, the 19th) course, 1 Ch 94:0 


JEHIAH (7m ‘may J” live’!).—The name of a 
Levitical family, 1 Ch 15%4, See GENEALOGY. 


JEHIEL (5x'm ‘may El live’ !).—4. One of David’s 
chief musicians, 1 Ch 1529165, 2. A chief of the 
Levites, 1 Ch 23° 298, 8, Jeliiel the son of Hach- 
moni was ‘ with (=tutor of?) the king’s sons,’ 1 Ch 
27%, 4. One of Jehoshaphat’s sons, 2Ch 21% 
5. One of Hezekiah’s ‘overseers,’ 2 Ch 31". 6. A 
ruler of the house of God in Josiah’s reign, 2 Ch 35%, 
7. The father of Obadiah, a returned exile, Ezr 8°, 
ealled in 1 Es 885 Jezelus. 8, Father of Shecaniah, 
zr 103, called in 1 Es 8°? Jeelus, perhaps identical 
with 9. One of those who had married foreign 
wives, Ezr 10", called in 1 Es 951 Jezrielus. 10. A 
priest of the sons of Harim who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 10%, called in 1 Es 97! Hiereel. 
See GENEALOGY. 
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JEHIELI (bym).—A patronymic from JEWIEL 
No. 2, 1 Ch 267: 2? (cf. 23° 29°). 


JEHIZKIAH (Qrrpin ‘J” strengthencth’). —An 
Ephraimite, in the time of Ahaz and Pekah, who 
supported the prophet Oded in opposing the bring- 
ing of Judzan captives to Samaria, 2 Ch 28124, 


JEHOADDAH (sivim, possibly ‘J” hath deposed 
or hath numbered’).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 
8%, See JARAH. 


JEHOADDAN (yim 2 Chr 25! and, as vocalized, 
2K 145. The consonants of the text n2K 14 
give the form Jehoaddin [so RV] }™sn),—A lady of 
Jerusalem, mother of Amaziah king of Judah. 


JEHOAHAZ (tnxim, or Joahaz mwxyv 2 KC 141, 2 Ch 
34° 367-4 “45 hath grasped ’).—41. King of Israel, 
son of Jehu. His reign of seventeen years necessi- 
tates in 2 K 13! the reading ‘one and twentieth’ 
(Jos. Ant. IX. viii. 5), or in v.” ‘thirty-ninth’ 
(Aldine LXX, and Thenius). The inroads of 
Hazael of Damascus, which Jehu could not resist 
(2 K 10%), crushed Jehoahaz. The straits to which 
he was reduced by the Syrians (2 K 187. 14%6- 27) 
led by the young prince Benhadad (13% 33) imply 
that the terrible anticipations of Ehsha (2 IK 8) 
were being realized. These calamities were accom- 
panied by a revival of the Asherah worship of 
Ahab (138, ef. 1K 16%). Nevertheless, at the 
king’s prayer, J” promised Israel ‘a saviour’ (cf. 
Jg 3° etce.), a promise not fulfilled in this reign 
(as Jos. And. IX. viii. 5, see v.*2), but in the vic- 
tories of Joash and Jeroboam 11. (2 K 13% 14%), 
unless we suppose an allusion to the Assyrian 
king Rammén-niréri who captured and plundered 
Damascus about this time (see Schrader, COT’ i. 
207). 

2, King of Judah (Joachaz or Jeconias, 1 Es 1™; 
Zarakes, 1 Es 138, see QPB). The name Shallum, 
found in Jer 22", 1 Ch 3”, may Βα αν be signifi- 
cant, ‘to whom it is requited ’ (Keil), or may con- 
tain an allusion to the unfortunate king of Israel, 
2 Ἰζ 1613 (Bertheau), but more probably it was his 
original name, exchanged on his accession for one 
of better omen. He was the third son of Josiah 
(2 IK 2331. 86 9418), his position in 1 Ch 3" being due 
to his insignificance. Although a bad man, ἀσεβὴς 
καὶ μιαρὸς τὸν τρόπον, ‘impious and impure’ (Jos. 
Ant. X. v. 2), he must have been a popular prince, 
since the people made him king in preference to his 
elder brother. He was anointed—a ceremony speci- 
fied only in the case of a new dynasty or a disputed 
succession. Even the prophets Jeremiah (22'-!2) 
and Ezekiel (19°*) speak of him with sympathy 
and regret. After hin μερίς at Megiddo it is 
likely that Necho resumed his march on the 
Euphrates, and sent a detachment to Jerusalem 
to bring J. to Riblah, whence he was carried 
a prisoner to Egypt when Necho returned, after 
having reduced Syria west of the Euphrates. 
2 Ch 36° might imply that Necho visited Jerusalem 
in person when deposing Jehoahaz. This is un- 
likely; but he probably did so on his return 
journey (see Rawlinson’s note on Herodotus, ii. 
159). 

3.= AHAZIAH of Judah, 2 Ch 2177 2528, 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOASH or JOASH (vxim, νῦν, ws 2 Ch 941 
‘J’ is strong,’ or ‘J” hath bestowed’*).—4. King 
of Judah (2 K 11. 12, 2 Ch 22'°-94), A year-old 
infant when hidden by his aunt in a lumber-room 
of the palace (Vm, Jos. Ant. IX. vii. 1) from his 
unnatural grandmother, J. was but seven when 
placed on the throne of his ancestors (see ATHALIAH 


* See on this name and on ‘ Josiah’ @ paper by Hommel in 
Expos. Times, viii. (1897) p. 562. 


and JEHOIADA). It is sufficient here to observe 
that the significance of his coronation, as the 
revival of David’s line, was emphasized, not only 
by the employment of David’s dedicated armoury, 
but by a ceremonial of which there is no previous 
record, the investiture of the king with the royal 
insignia, ‘the crown and the bracelets’ (so Wellh. 
reading nvysn instead of noyn ‘testimony,’ cf. 25 
1°; Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 2 Ch 2311] says ‘ phylac- 
teries are meant, on which were written the ten com- 
mandments’). The covenant was renewed, not only 
between God and the nation, but between the people 
and the king (Ch omits), and, moreover, Jehoiada took 
steps to secure the continuance of the Davidic stock 
(2 Ch 343). The death of Athaliah was followed by 
a reaction against the Baal worship which she had 
fostered ; and the temple, which had been ‘ broken 
up’ during her reign (2 Ch 24’), naturally became 
the object of the young king’s pious care. The 
account in Kings of the raising of money for this 
purpose seems to have presented great difficulties 
to the Chronicler. At this period the commutation 
of sacrifices by a money payment appears to have 
been common (2 K 12'*), and the money was paid to 
the priests directly, to each man by his patrons 
(‘acquaintance’). The king directed that the 
priests should see to the necessary repairs, and 
should devote to this purpose (a) the money paid 
for the redemption of personal vows (Lv 27°), and 
(8) all voluntary offerings in coin. [Ch substitutes 
the half shekel tax of Ex 30°16, while AV and 
RVm of 2 K 19’, supported by Targ., Rashi, etc., 
imply that this was a third source of revenue]. 
The priests [Ch ‘ Levites’], however, with Jehoiada 
at their head, ignored the king’s order; possibly 
from poverty, as the temple was then only one 
of many sanctuaries (2 K 12%). At last, in the 
23rd year of the reign, the business was, with 
their consent, taken out of their hands. Jehoiada 
[Ch ‘the king’] placed a money chest ‘ beside the 
altar’ (so Josephus) [Ch ‘without at the gate’], 
into which the priests that kept the door (cf. 224 
2538) [Ch ‘all the princes and all the people’] cast 
the proper monies. The money was counted by 
the Sines scribe and the high priest [Ch ‘ chief 
priest’s officer’], and according to Kings was de- 
voted solely to the repair of the fabric, whereas Ch 
asserts that ‘of the rest were made vessels for the 
house of the Lord,’ thus directly contradictin 

2K 12%. The Chronicler now records the crimina 
weakness of J. in yielding to the idolatrous ten- 
dencies of the princes, and his base ingratitude 
as shown in the murder of Zechariali, the son of 
those to whom he owed his life and crown. There 
is nothing of this in Kings. There is indeed in 
2 K 12? a hint at a deterioration in J.’s character 
after the death of Jehoiada (denied by Ewald, who 
renders ‘wherein’ ‘because,’ AJ iv. 187 n. 1); 
but, on the other hand, he is ranked in 2K with 
Amaziah (14°), Uzziah (15%), and Jotham (1553) as one 
who ‘did right in the eyes of the Lord, yet not 
like David’; the shortcoming in each case being 
apparently that ‘the high places were not taken 
away. However, the reference to the murder of 
Zechariah in Mt 23%, Lk 11°, seems to guarantee 
that the story is not inserted merely to give a 
moral reason for the calamities of Jehoash. The 
Syrian invasion which followed [Ch immediately] 
is naturally represented in Ch as a special judg- 
ment on J. and the guilty princes, whereas in 
Kings it is inplied that Hazael (not mentioned in 
Ch) did not actually take Jerusalem, but was 
bought off by an immense bribe. In any case the 
invasion was a severe national humiliation, which 
must have caused much discontent, and this found 
vent in the murder of J. by two of his servants in 
the fortress on Mt. Zion. ‘The Chronicler heightens 
the infamy of his end by adding that he was ‘in 
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great diseases,’ that they ‘slew him on his bed,’ 
that he was not buried in the royal sepulchres, and 
that the mothers of the assassins were of the 
two accursed nations of Moab and Ammon (see 
Dt 233). Jerome (Qu. Heb., ad loc.) notes that ‘this 
is said to emphasize the wickedness of the Israel- 
ites who were unwilling to avenge God’s priest.’ 
2. King of Israel, son of Jehoahaz. The brief 
epitome of his reign (2 K 13!°) merely adds to 
the inevitable condemnation of his national wor- 
ship an allusicn to his defeat of Judah. But we 
derive a much more favourable impression of him 
from the close of the Acts of Elisha (2 K 13'4-*), 
and from the history of Amaziah of Judah, 2 Κα 
148-16 (=2 Ch 2517-24), where the formula of con- 
clusion is repeated from 13. In J. was partially 
fulfilled (1325) the promise (134-5) of a saviour from 
Syria, a promise repeated in the double symbolical 
rophecy of Elisha to the somewhat irresponsive 
ing (1318); and when we remember the abject 
condition into which Israel had fallen in the 
previous reign, it will be evident that J. must 
have been one of the greatest rulers of the north- 
ern kingdom. The hiring by Amaziah of Judah 
of 100,000 soldiers of Israel, during this reign 
(2 Ch 25%), would indicate that all fear of Syria 
had been taken away. ‘His might’ was shown 
also in the thoroughness with which he followed 
up his victory at Bethshemesh, by breaking down 
the wall of Jerusalem on the weakest side. His 
natural disposition seems to have been good (so 
Jos. Ant. IX. viii. 6). There was a wholehearted- 
ness in the burst of grief over the dying prophet ; 
there was a pious recognition of the true source 
of Israel’s strength in the words (1315 which re- 
echoed Elisha’s own apostrophe to the ascending 
Elijah (2); and even the sarcastic fable in which 
he replied to Amaziah’s gratuitous challenge was 
dictated not more by pride than by magnanimity. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
JEHOHANAN (y3:n\m ‘J’ hath been gracious ’).— 
1. 1 Ch 26° a Korahite doorkeeper in David’s time. 
2, 2 Ch 17" one of Jehoshaphat’s five captains. 
Possibly father of Ishmael, who held a similar post 
at the accession of Jehoash, 2 Ch 231, 3. Ezr 10 
(JONAS, 1 Es 9!; JOHANAN, Neh 1277-8; JONATHAN, 
Neh 12") high priest. He is called son of Eliashib 
Ezr 10°, Neh 12%, but was probably his grandson, 
Joiada being his father (Neh 12!+ 72). His high 
priesthood is noted as an epoch until which the 
heads of the Levitical families were registered in 
‘the book of the Chronicles’ (Neh 12%): hence 
presumably down to the close of the 5th cent. B.c. 
(H. E. ae intoc.). ἃ. Ezr 10% (=JOANNES, 1 Es 
9”) an Israelite, one of those who ‘had taken 
strange wives.’ 5, Neh 68, son of Tobiah the 
Ammonite, Nehemiah’s adversary. 6. Neh 12% a 
priest, representative of the course of Amariah, in 
the days of Joiakim. 17. Neh 12” a priest present 
at the dedication of the walls. 
N. J. Ὁ. WiniTt. 
JEHOIACHIN (paim 8 times, join: Jer 52%, 
po Ezk 1? ; Jeconiah m3) 5 times, mis: Jer 277 
(Kethibh], 1935: Jer 241; Goniah in°33 Jer 227-78 371; 4" 
appointeth ’; called Joakim, 1 Es 1“; Jechonias, Bar 
159, Jechoniah, Mt 1" !”).—King of Judah, son of 
Jehoiakim. Ewald conjectures that his original 
name was Coniah, exchanged for Jehoiachin on his 
accession ; Keil more probably ascribes the varia- 
tion to ‘popular twisting and contracting of the 
longer name.’ He reigned three months; the 
additional 10 days given in 2 Chi 36° 1 Es 1 being 
probably due to the accidental shifting in the text 
of ‘ten’ from his age at accession, which in Chi is 
eight instead of eighteen. Both readingsare found | 
in] Es 143, Upon J., as upon Louis Xvi, of France, | 
descended the full force of the divine vengeance | 
incurred by previous generations. In another age | 


he might have been ‘the signet upon J”’s right 


hand’ (Jer 2274). He was scarcely on the throne 
when the Chaldzean forces, which had been ravag- 
ing Judza, were joined by Nebuchadnezzar himself, 
and closed around Jernsalem, and J. surrendered 
at discretion. Jos. (Ané. X. vii. 1) asserts that 
Nebuchadnezzar had made J. king, after slaying 
his father ; and that almost immediately afterwards, 
fearing that he might prove disloyal, he returned 
to depose him. This is both intrinsically unlikely, 
and is quite unsupported by the biblical narrative. 
From the prominent position given to the queen- 
mother Nehushta in 2 K 248, Jer 1338 22°6 292, it is 
reasonable to infer that she exercised more than 
ordinary influence, and it was possibly at her 
suggestion that J. capitulated. Jos. (Amt. xX. vii. 1) 
attributes it to ‘his gentle and just disposition ; 
he did not desire to see the city endangered on 
his account’ (cf. Ant. X. xi. 2); and in BJ VI. 
iil. 1 he describes how at the last siege he himself 
eS to John of Giscala to ‘follow the example 
of J. who... did undergo a voluntary captivity 
... that he might not deliver up this sanctuary 
to the enemy, and see the house οἱ God in flames ; 
wherefore among all the Jews a sacred discourse 
celebrates him, and memory for ever flowing fresh 
hands him down immortal to posterity.’ Among 
moderns, [Ewald also takes a favourable view of 
his character, influenced by the theory that J. is 
the royal exile of Ps 84°, and therefore author of 
that Ps, as well as of Pss 42. 43. But such ἃ view 
seems irreconcilable with the tone of Jer 22%-9?, 
as well as with the unqualified condemnation in 
2 Ix 24°, 2 Ch 36°, 1 Es1*, The favourable language 
of Jer 24°" refers to the captives generally. On 
the other hand, in Ezk 195-9 the life of Jehoiakiin 
and the fate of his son are fused into one ideal 
picture ; and justly, for J. had no distinct political 
existence. The arm of Babylon raised to strike 
his father fell on him, and fulfilled the prophecy 
against Jehoialkim (Jer 36°°), ‘He shall have none 
to sit upon the throne of David.’ Conversely in 
Mt 1" the two reigns are included under‘ Jechoniah,’ 
the less important name being chosen as niarking 
more distinctly the epoch of the Captivity (cf. 1 Ch 
316, 2 Ch 36", where Zedekiah is brother of J.). It 
is not merely a confusion arising from the identi- 
fication of the names in LXX and Josephus. 

With the fall of Jerusalem, B.c. 597, the Cap- 
tivity began. Captives had been taken from the 
country before this, Jer 13, and possibly still 
earlier (Dn 1’, Berosus in Jos. 6. Apion, i. 19), but 
this marks an epoch, and from it Ezekiel dates his 
prophecies (‘our captivity,’ Ezk 401). The flower 
of the nation and the treasures of the temple were 
carried off to Babylon. By a comparison of 2K 
244416 with Jer 52% (LXX om. Jer 5275) we may 
infer that the captives included 7000 ‘men of 
might,’ 3023 of the upper classes (Jos. Ant. X. v1. 
3), and 1000 craftsmen. The king himself is styled 
emphatically ‘the captive’ (1 Ch 3!” RY), and 
seems to have been kept in rigorous imprisonment 
for 37 years. Evil-Merodach began his reign with 
an act of gracious clemency by releasing J., now 
about 55 yearsold. The historian (2 K 2651 Jer 
5271-33) dwells with evident pleasure on the marks 
of respect thenceforth shown to the captive prince, 
in whose person the Jewish exiles felt their nation 
honoured. The long imprisonment of J. proves, 
if that were necessary, the unhistorical character 
of the notices of him in Bar 1**- and in the History 
of Susanna, assuming that Hippolytus and others 
are right in identifying him with Joakim, Susanna’s 
husband. 

Needless difficulty has been raised over the 
question of J.’s children (implied 1 Ch 3", Bar 1, 
Mt 1:3. Whatever be the truth as to the parent- 
age of Shealtiel, the very prophecy which is alleged 
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to prove his childlessness (Jer 227-5°) mentions his 
seed twice. Like Ezk 21%, it is a declaration of 
the abrogation of the temporal power of David’s 
line. It explains in what sense he was to be 
‘childless’ (LX-X ἐκκήρυκτον, ‘ proscribed’), ‘for no 
man of his seed shall prosper,’ words surely un- 
meaning if he had no seed at all. According to 
the Mishna (Middéth 2), one of the 13 gates of 
the court of the priests, on the north side, was 
called the gate of Jeconiah, because he went out 
by it when going into captivity. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOIADA (yas: J” knoweth’).—1. Father of 
the famous Benaial, captain of David’s bodyguard, 
who is scarcely ever mentioned without the addi- 
tion of his father’s name. J. was a native of 
Kabzeel (2 8 23”, 1 Ch 11”), ‘ a town of Judah in the 
South’ (Jos 153), In] Ch275AYV we read: ‘ Benaial 
the son of J., a chief priest.’ Stanley (Jewish 
Ch. Lect. 36) deduces from this that in David’s 
time there were three rival high priests, namely, 
Zadok, Abiathar, and J. However, in RV (‘the 
priest, chief’) ‘chief’ refers to Benaiah (so Targ.) 
as in v.®, and ‘the priest’ may be referred directly 
to Benalah (so LXX,Vulg., Jos. Ant. VI. xii. 4, B. ὁ 
ἱερεὺς τῷ γένει) or to J. (so Targ.). The latter is 
supported by 1 Ch 12”, where, among those who 
came to David to Hebron, is ‘J. the leader of the 
house of Aaron’ (tribe of Levi, Jos. Ant. VIL. ii. 2). 
It is not a serious objection that Kabzeel is not 
reckoned among the priestly cities in Jos21. RVm 
of 1 Ch 27° ‘chief minister’ is certainly wrong, 
being based on the Chronicler’s alterations of the 
text in 2S 818 20°, where the term }q5 is applied 
to penny who, in his estimation, were not quali- 
fied to exercise priestly functions. In 1 Ch 27% 
among David’s counsellors is reckoned ‘J. son of 
Benaiah,’ but we should probably read with 
Bertheau and Graf, ‘Benaiah son of J.’ 2. High 
priest (the first who is so styled 2 K 1910) in the 
reigns of Ahaziah, Athaliah, and Jehoash. His 
marriage with the princess Jehosheba—the only 
recorded instance of such a union—possibly con- 
ferred on J. a status which enabled him the better 
to carry out his designs. The careful way in which 
the deposition of Athaliah was planned, and the 
promptitude and thoroughness with which it was 
carried out, coupled with the historical importance 
of the revolution thus effected, mark J. as perhaps 
the most eminent of Aaron’s successors, not except- 
ing Eli. Like Eli he was virtually king, for his 
influence, which was necessarily paramount durin 
the minority of Jehoash, was naturally exercise 
(2 K 12°, 2 Ch 24?) until his death, which must 
have been quite late in the reign (2 K 12%). In 
the time of the Captivity (Jer 295) he is alluded 
to as the model of a zealous ecclesiastical ruler. 
One circumstance there is which may seem to 
modify this conception of him. He was not as 
eager about the restoration of the temple fabric 
as was the king; in fact he received a rebuke for 
his slackness (2 K 12’, 2 Ch 246). Josephus (Anz. 
IX. vill. 2) attributes the high priest’s supincness 
to his consciousness of the unpopularity of the 
proposed tax, but more probably it was due to the 
impossibility of reforming a close corporation, such 
as that of the temple priests, even by such a chief 
as J.; especially when the numerous local sanctu- 
aries, still thought legal, diminished their revenues. 
Acc. to 2 Ch 24! 16 J, lived to the age of 130, and 
received the unique distinction of burialin the royal 
sepulchres, ‘because he had done good in Israel, 
both toward God and toward his house.’ See 


The circumstances under which this prince 
succeeded to the throne were the first and most 
significant indication of the long period of igno- 
niinious subjection ushered in by the defeat of 
Josiah by Necho at Megiddo, B.c. 609 or 610. 
Necho emphasized the new condition of things by 
deposing the popular Jehoahaz in favour of his 
elder brother, at the same time imposing on the 
latter a new name, Jehoiakim, in place of Eliakim. 
The substitution of the sacred title Jah for the 
ambiguous El was probably suggested by the 
young prince himself; yet the change of name 
was, none the less, a token of vassalage (ef. 
2 Kk 2417, The direct history of this reign is 
briefly summed up in 2 Καὶ 23*4-257, 2 Ch 36*8; but 
considerable light is thrown upon it by the 
writings of the contemporary prophets Jeremiah 
and Habakkuk (see Jer 7-9. 1017-2 14-178 18-20. 
2218-19 95, 26. 35. 36. 45-4612 47. 49). 

At no previous epoch was Judah in a more 
helpless condition of religious and moral decay. 
The one visible result of Josiah’s reformation was 
that the temple and the Law were regarded as a 
palladium, and that the Levitical worship was 
accurately observed (Jer 7% 51 8° 18!%). But with 
the death of the good king all the eld abominable 
idolatries returned in full force, and under the 
highest patronage, both of the king and_ the 
princes, who from this time forward take a large 
share of the government. Baal and Ashtoreth 
were worshipped in the very precincts of the 
temple ; the valley of Hinnom was again hideous 
with the infant sacrifices to Molech ; and from the 
city -roofs incense went up to all the host of 
heaven. Cruelty, corruption, and oppression 
flourished bapa meh for the people had ‘in their 
viciousness grown hard.’ They felt and averred 
‘there is no hope.’ Of such a nation Jehoiakim 
was the representative man. In the terrible 
denunciation (Jer 22'-!®) he is charged with 
covetousness, the shedding of innocent blood, 
oppression, and violence. All that is recorded of 
him bears this out. He erected by forced labour 
(cf. Hab 2°") a spacious palace ‘cieled with cedar 
and painted with vermilion,’ thus (Jer 2215) vying 
with Ahaz (By, οἵ, 2 Καὶ 16") or Ahab (A, cf. 
1 K 22%), He relentlessly pursued and murdered, 
with marks of indignity, the prophet Uriah who 
had denounced him (Jer 26”). A similar fate was 
well-nigh shared by Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer 
36%). He cut and burnt with his own hands a 
roll of divine words, similar to that the recitation 
of which caused Josiah to rend his garments 
(Jer 367%); and, as an instance of his covetousness, 
2K 23% specially notes that he satisfied the 
demands of his suzerain (LXX, v.*, 100 talents of 
gold, Syriac and Arabic 10 (so also certain Greek 
cursives and the Complutensian]) by a general taxa- 
tion of his subjects, not, as had been customary,from 
the treasuries of the palace or the temple. Jos. 
(Ant. X. v. 2) well sums up his character as ‘un- 
just and malignant; neither holy towards God 
nor forbearing towards man.’ Ezk 19°°, in which 
the career of Jehoiakim and the fate of his son 
seem combined in an ideal picture, las no reference 
to his moral qualities, unless we adopt the RVm 
of v.”, which implies a charge of lasciviousness, 
irrelevant here, though probably true in fact. _ 

Two matters in connexion with this reign require 
special mention—(a) the invasion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and (ὁ) the end of Jehoiakim. 

(a) The pretensions of Egypt to the empire of 
Syria were finally crushed by Nebuchadnezzar at 
the battle of Carchemish, B.c. 605 (2 Καὶ 247), This 


ATHALIAH, J EHOASH. N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 
battle took place in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
JEHOIAKIM (opin, op, opi ‘J” raiseth up’; | (Jer 25! 467), and opened up Syria to the Chal- 
Joakim, 1 Es 157%, See Q@PB, Bar 15).—|daans. However, they μα not yet attacked 
King of Judah, second son of Josiah (1Ch 3"), ! Judea in Jehoiakim’s fifth year (Jer 36° 
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‘eighth’ By, ‘fifth’ AQ). The fast then pro- 
claimed by the whole nation in the 9th month 
was possibly in view of their approach, which Ζεῦ 
was not so certain that one could safely predict 
it. Carchemish is on the Euphrates, and there 
were many important places, e.g. Tyre, to be re- 
duced before the Chaldeans could reach Jerusalem. 
This being so, it is evident that there was no 
siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in Je- 
hoiakim’s third year as stated in Dn 1'. (Seder 
Olam 25 understands this of the third year of his 
rebellion.) The date assigned in Daniel is due to 
a mistaken impression (Dn 9°) that Jeremiah had 
precited a 70 years’ duration for the captivity of 

udah (2 Ch 8051. #2—Ezr 11 follows Daniel); but 
the 70 years of Jer 254 29 RV refer to the dura- 
tion of Babylonian supremacy, beginning from the 
victory at Cee hensick, Moreover, Ezekiel (13 401) 
reckons the captivity of Judah to begin with that 
of Jeholachin, B.c. 597. When Nebuchadnezzar 
at last appeared before Jerusalem, it is likely 
enough that he carried off some ai pe (Berosus 
in Jos. Ant. X. xi. 1; Dn 15) and some of the 
temple vessels (2 Ch 36’, Dn 13). It is certain that 
J. submitted to him, but rebelled after three 
years, incited by the Egyptians (Josephus). Jer 
471 possibly refers to this. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had returned to Babylon, did not at first think it 
necessary to quell this revolt in person, but sent 
(2 K 245, cf. Jer 491, Ezk 25%-§, Zeph 2°) some of his 
own troops, assisted by bands of the surrounding 
nations, to harry Judza, not arriving himself 
until after the accession of Jehoiachin (2 K 241), 
To this interval Jer 35 probably belongs. Now 
J. reigned eleven years, and at least a year must 
be allowed to elapse between his revolt and his 
death, so that the first Chaldzan invasion may be 
dated in his 6th or 7th year. Jos. (Ant. X. vi. 1) 
places it in the 8th year of J., thus making Judea 
independent of Egypt and Babylon alike for four 

ears; but this is at variance with his authority 

erosus, and leaves no time for the events of 
2 K 242, 

(6) The death of Jehoiakim is veiled in obscurity. 
According to the prophecy (Jer 22% 36%), his 
dead body lay unburied outside the walls of 
Jerusalem; and this is confirmed by 2 Καὶ 245, 
which is silent as to his burial. Jos. (Ané. X. vi. 3) 
says that Nebuchadnezzar, when admitted without 
resistance into Jerusalem by-J., slew him, and 
‘commanded him to be thrown before the walls 
without any burial,’ and took 3000 captives, in- 
cluding Ezekiel (cf. Jer 52%) ; but Nebuchadnezzar 
did not arrive until after J.’s death. We may 
conjecture that J. was killed in a sally (Keil), or 
more probably assassinated by his indignant sub- 
jects. The LXX of 2 Ch 368, which is here very 
strange, says that he was buried in the garden of 
Uzza (cf. 2K 21%), The idea that he was brought 
captive to Babylon rests on 2 Ch 365, which is 
either a false inference from Dn 13, or refers to an 
unfulfilled intention of Nebuchadnezzar’s on his 
Jirst invasion, or to Ezk 198: 9, which, as we have 
seen, refers to Jehoiachin, although the preceding 
details refer to his father. Jerome (Qu. Heb. 
2 Ch 36°) explains ‘that which was found in him’ 
(1 Es 1* ‘his uncleanness and impiety’) to refer 
to heathenish marks (forbidden Lv 1938) discovered 
on his dead body. See CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH, 
vol. i. p. 538. The legend mentioned by Thenius 
on 2 K 24! (Stanley, Jewish Ch. 40), that the name 
of the demon Chodonazer was found on his skin, is 
merely due to a MS confusion of this note with 
that on 2 Ch 36°, where Jerome explains the 
name Nabu-chodonosor. N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 


JEHOIARIB (am 1 Ch 919 9247, alnewliere | 


Joiarib, 37" ‘J” pleadeth’; called in 1 Mac 2! 


Joarib [which see]).—The name of one of the 
twenty-four courses of priests; first in David's 
time (1 Ch 247, but seventeenth in the time of 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12%) and of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 12!°), The name is omitted, prob- 
ably by accident, in the list of the priests that 
‘sealed to the covenant’ (Neh 10). The clan is 
mentioned among those that dwelt in Jerusalem 
in the time of Nehemiah (11%), where read 
‘Jedaiah and Joiarib’ as in the corresponding list 
1 Ch 9” (so Cappellus and H. E. Ryle). The 
Maccabees belonged to this elan (1 Mae 91 ; Jos, 
Ant, XII. vi. 1), and also Josephus (Life 1). The 
Babylonian Talmud substitutes ‘Joiarib’ for 
‘Harim’ in Ezr 2°=Neh 7*, 
N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 


JEHONADAB (asm or Jonadab 337 ‘he whom 
J” has impelled’; cf. Nedabiah and Nadab),—4. 
Son of Shimeah, David’s brother, and the friend of 
Amnon the son of David. He is described as ‘a 
very subtil man’ (sk 033 wy), and he employed 
his ingenuity in aiding Amnon to carry out his 
intrigue against his half-sister Tamar (2S 13°), 
When, at the assassination of Amnon, an exagger- 
ated report reached the ear of David to the effect 
that Absalom had slain all the king’s sons, 
Jonadab was the first to grasp the true state of 
affairs, and to allay the king’s distress by his 
prompt report of the safety of the royal princes 
(2S 13°), Both AV and RV give his name 
uniformly as Jonadab, although in v.° the MT has 
anim Jehonadab. 2. Son of Rechab, of the clan of 
the Kenites (1 Ch 2%), and formulator of the rules 
which bound his descendants, the Rechabites, to 
retain a nomadic life, living in tents and abstain- 
ing from the pursuit of agriculture, and especially 
from the cultivation of the vine and the use of its 
produce (Jer 35; see RECHABITES). Jehonadab 
flourished at the time when Jehu, having seized 
the throne of the Northern Kingdom, was under- 
taking the extirpation from Israel of the foreign 
worship of Baal-melkart. He appears to have 
been thoroughly in synipathy with the measures 
adopted by Jehu for the vindication of the religion 
of J”, and he exhibited his sympathy by giving his 
hand to the new king, and accompanying him in his 
chariot to witness the final destruction of the 
family of Ahab at Samaria, and tlie ruse by which 
the worshippers of Ba‘al were entrapped and put 
to death (2 Καὶ 105-29), Both AV and RV have 
Jonadaé in all the passages of Jer, although that 
is the reading of MT (32:7) only in 35% 1-29, 

C. F. BURNEY. 

JEHONATHAN (jn ‘J” has given’).—A more 
exact rendering of the name usually represented 
in English as Jonathan. In RY this form occurs 
twice. 1. 2Ch 178, One of the Levites sent out 
by Jehoshaphat with the book of the law to 
teach the people in the cities of Judah. 2. Neh 
1218 The head of the priestly family of She- 
maiah in the days of Τολα εἶτα the son of Jeshua. 
Here the longer form serves to distinguish this 
name from the shorter Jonathan=jn3¥ in vv. 14, 
In AV Jehonathan is found also in 1 Ch 27” of 
the son of Uzziah, who was over certain treasuries 
or storeliouses in the time of David (RV Jona- 
than). H, A. WHITE. 


JEHORAM or JORAM (ot™, oy» ‘ J” is exalted’). 
RV retains Joram for Jehoram, 2 K 915-33, 

1. King of Israel. He was second son of Ahab, 
and succeeded his brother Ahaziah, 2 Καὶ 31 (on the 
interpolated date in 2 K 1 see AHAZIAH, No. 1). 
The compiler of Kings evidently intended to refer 
to him all the notices of the king of Israel which 
occur in the Acts of Elisha; but as Elisha sur- 
vived J. 43 years, it is possible that in some cases 
at least other kings were originally intended (so 
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Ewald, HZ iv. 87). Terrified probably by his 
brother’s fate, he began his reign by putting away 
the pillar of Baal that Ahab had made; but it is 
evident from 2 K 9% 1012" that the foreign cult 
was still continned in the country, through the 
influence of Jezebel, and with the connivance of J. 
himself, whose secret disloyalty is severely ex- 
posed by Elisha (2 K 3% ¥), onsistently with 
this, a tone of profane sarcasm, and of scarcely 
veiled antagonism, may be detected in his use of 
the sacred name J” (2 Καὶ 819. 15 677-33, where read with 
Ewald ‘king’ 7$o for ‘messenger’ ἽΝ), a tone 
re-echoed by his courtiers (77). Immediately on 
his accession J. took steps to suppress the revolt 
of Mesha, which was now a matter of two years’ 
standing. He obtained the aid of his father’s 
ally, the compliant Jehoshaphat, who may have 
desired to chastise Moab for their invasion of 
Judah (2 Ch 20). J. was entertained at Jerusalem 
(Jos. Ant, IX. iii. 1). The route chosen at the 
suggestion of the king of Judah, though not the 
most direct from Samaria, had the triple advan- 
tage of securing the co-operation and loyalty of 
Edom, avoiding the hostile Syrian and Ammonite 
territory, and attacking Moab from an unexpected 
quarter. The expedition was barren of result. 
Before Moab was reached, the army would have 
perished from thirst but for the miracle wrought 
through Elisha in deference to Jehoshaphat. The 
Moabites were routed, but were not subdued. 
The desperate man who ‘ gave his firstborn for his 
transgression ’ on the wall of Iarhareseth succeeded 
thereby in disheartening the besiegers, who, it is 
obscurely hinted, felt that the wrath of God was 
roused against themselves, the indirect authors of 
so unnatural a deed, and the allies retired, having 
failed to realize any lasting advantage. Assuming 
that 2 K 4-8" belong to this reign, the following 
matters of public importance may be gleaned from 
them. Elisha claims to have interest with the 
king and the — of the host (4158. He gives 
information to the king of the secret plans of the 
Syrians (6512, A Syrian army penetrates to 
Dothan, and is led by Ehsha to Samaria. He 
dissuades the king from an ungenerous impulse to 
kill them, and so procures a temporary cessation 
of the Syrian incursions (673), Benhadad in 

erson besieges Samaria; the inhabitants are re- 

uced to the horrible straits foretold Lv 26°, 
Dt 2853. and a second time the power of J” is vindi- 
cated by Elisha and the nee raised (674-7). This in- 
vasion may have occurred during the seven years’ 
famine foretold by Elisha 81 (alluded to 438), The 
visit of Naaman (5°) should probably be placed 
after this (compare 55: 84), Notwithstanding these 
constant attacks from Syria, J. seems to have 
been a vigorous monarch (δραστήριος, Jos. Ant. 1X. 
ii. 2). On the death of Benhadad he deemed the 
opportunity a favourable one torenew the attempt 
to recover Ramoth-gilead at which Ahab had 
fallen. Ahaziah of Judah helped him (838. 2%), and 
the town was taken (912), but in the attack J. 
received arrow wounds (Jos.) which necessitated 
his return to Jezreel, the army remaining to 
hold the town (911. No long time elapsed when 
Jehu was seen approaching Jezreel. The mysteri- 
ous non-return of his messengers excited the 
curiosity of the sick man. With all his mother’s 
vigour he roused himself, and sallied forth eager 
to hear what strange news the captain of the host 
might be bringing. The brutal reply of Jehu to 
his inquiry left no doubt as to his intentions, and 
the king had barely time to warn his royal kins- 
man of his danger when he fell, pierced by the 
arrow of Jehu, on the fatal field of Naboth. The 
curse of Elijah (1 K 91:3) was beginning to find 
fulfilment. 

2. King of Judah, son of Jehoshaphat. The 


history of his reign is contained in 2 Καὶ 816-23. 2 Ch 21, 
It opens with a chronological difficulty. He is 
said in 2 K 8'% to have begun to reign in the fifth 
year of Jehoram of Israel. A comparison of 1 K 22% 
and 2 K 3! implies that this would be two years 
before the death of Jehoshaphat. This accounts 
for the insertion ‘ Jehoshaphat being then king of 
Judah,’ the spuriousness of which is strongly 
vouched (see YP). The interpolation in 2 K 1” 
is discussed under AHAZIAH i, Those who main- 
tain the genuineness of these notes of time are 
obliged to suppose that he was twice made viceroy 
by Jehoshaphat, 2.6. in the 17th and 23rd years of 
that king’s reign. The marriage of J. with the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel had probably 
seemed to Jehoshaphat a masterly stroke of con- 
ciliatory policy. In the event, however, it had 
the most disastrous effect on Judah. The strong 
character of Athaliah easily influenced for evil 
both her husband and son (2 K 8:8. 27), and, as 
before in the case of Abijam (1 K 154), nothing but 
the divine promise to David saved the favoured 
tribe from the ruin naturally consequent on 
corruption and idolatry. The most important 
event in this reign, and the only one recorded in 
Kings, is the fulfilment of Gn 27° in the final 
revolt of Edom, which had been, more or less, a 
dependency of Judah since David’s time (2 S 814). 
The narrative (8321) of Jehoram’s attempt to recover 
Edom is obscure and probably corrupt. For ‘to 
Zair’ vys, which is otherwise unknown, Vulg. has 
‘to Seir,’ Seira=Tyy (B Σειώρ, A om.). Gratz con- 
jectured ‘ Zoar’ sys, but Zoarisin Moab. 2 Ch219 
substitutes ‘with his captains’ riv-oy. The rest of 
the verse seems to imply that J. was surrounded 
by the Edomites by night, and cut his way 
through, but with loss and discomfiture (see QPB). 
At the same time, in a different quarter, the 
South-West, Libnah revolted, possibly in con- 
nexion with the Philistine invasion (2 Ch 9116. 1%), 
The Chronicler, mindful of the fact that Libnah 
was a priestly city (Jos 2118), assigns as the cause 
‘because he had forsaken the Lord, the God of his 
fathers.’ The town was not permanently lost (see 
2K 198). We learn from 2 Ch 21-4 that on his 
accession J. put to death amongst others his six 
brethren, to whom their father had given great 
cifts and fenced cities (cf. 2 Ch 113), The defec- 
tion to idolatry, which is implied in Kings, is 
detailed in 2 Ch 211!, where he appears as a re- 
ligious persecutor. This is followed by a denuncia- 
tory letter from Elijah vv.!*, a joint Invasion by 
the Philistines and Arabians, who, if they did not 
actually capture Jerusalem (so Keil), sacked the 
palace, and carried off all his sons but one, vv.!® 17. 
The narrative concludes with his miserable and 
unregretted death, dishonourable burial, and ex- 
clusion from the royal sepulchres (contrast 2 K 8532). 
A serious chronological difficulty is involved in the 
mention of Elijah’s letter to Jehoram. But for 
this statement, one would naturally infer that 
Elijah’s translation had taken place in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat. (α) Itis narrated immediately after 
the death of Ahaziah, and so Seder Olam, xvii. 45, 
places it in the second year of Ahaziah of Israel. 
(6) Elisha began to exercise prophetical functions 
under Jehoshaphat, 2K 3. He does not seem to 
have done so before his master’s departure, Καὶ 2%", 
(c) 2K 38" obviously means that Elijah was no 
longer on earth. In reply it may be urged that 
there is no note of time in 2 K 2, and that it is 
placed in its present position merely to complete 
the history of Elijah. This scems more plausible 
than the suggestion of Kimchi, adopted by Keil, 
that the Lord had revealed to Elijah, before his 
translation, J.’s wickedness, and that then Elijah 
wrote this letter, which was to be sent to the kin 

at the proper time ; just. as Elijah himself anointe 
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Hazael and Jehu by Elisha’s instrumentality (see 
AVm). Kennicott cuts the knot by conjecturing 
‘Elisha’ for ‘ Elijah’ in 2 Ch 21%, 
3. A priest, one of the commission appointed by 
Jehoshaphat to teach the Law, 2 Ch 17°. 
N. J. Ὁ, WHITE. 
JEHOSHABEATH.—See JEHOSHEBA. 


JEHOSHAPHAT (psyim ‘J” hath judged’). 4. 
King of Judah, son of Asa, This reign marks a 
new departure in the mutual relations of Judali 
and Israel. Hitherto there had been a standing 
feud between the two kingdoms (1 K 1480 157-18), 
but ‘J. made peace with the king of Israel’ 
(1 Καὶ 224). The immediate object of this policy 
was doubtless to enable the whole Hebrew race, 
hitherto weakened by internecine wars, to co- 
operate against their common enemies. Possibly, 
also, J. cherished a hope that the marriage of his 
heir Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of 
Ahab, by which the political alliance was now 
cemented, might, in the future, lead to a peaceful 
re-establishment of the kingdom of David and 
Solomon. The actual result, however, of this 
alliance with the house of Omri brought to J. 
little credit in his relations with foreign powers ; 
while at home, in the following reigns, it led to a 
recrudescence of Baal worship, and indirectly to 
the almost total extinction of the royal family of 
Judah (2 K 11}, ef. 2 Ch 21*1"), There is little 
told directly of J. in Kings (1 K 22°), He com- 
pleted the extirpation of the Canaanitish abomina- 
tions begun by Asa, 1 K 1512, Edom was so com- 
pletely subject to him that although it had a king 
(2 K 3 passim), yet he was merely a nominee 
(‘deputy’ 3¥3) of the king of Judah. Hence, wlien 
Edom revolted in the next reign (2 K 8”), it is 
cane Υ said they ‘made a king over theim- 
selves.” Edom being thus a vassal state, J. 
had access to the seaport of Ezion-geber, and 
attempted to revive Solomon’s trade with Ophir 
(cf. 1 Κα 978); but the fleet was wrecked when start- 
ing on the first voyage, and J. was so disheartened 
that he declined to enter into partnership with 
Ahaziah of Israel in order to renew the attempt. 
In 2 Ch 20°" the good king’s misfortune is repre- 
sented as a punishment for his having made a 
commercial alliance with Ahaziah; and the 
destination of the ships is not Ophir, but Tarshish. 
Both here and in 2 Ch 97! the Chronicler mis- 
understands the term ‘ships of Tarshish.’ What- 
ever else we know from Kings about J. is found 
in the history of Israel. To the strong-willed 
monarchs of Omri’s line J. serves as a foil. 
They profited by the alliance with Judah. 
When Ahab desires to recover Ramoth-gilead, or 
Jehoram Moab, J. is ready with his set formula 
of acquiescence (1 K 224, 2 αὶ 3’). He is extremely 
scrupulous to inquire of a prophet of J”, and is not 
satisfied with an oracle which purports to come 
from Adonai (1 K 225-7, 2 K 3); yet he seems 
quite unaifected when his ally is denounced, 
whether by Micaiah or Elisha. He is even per- 
suaded to risk his own life to save that of Ahab 
(1 K 22%), T’rom the Chronicler (2 Ch 17-20) we 
learn much more respecting J.’s internal adminis- 
tration of Judah. J. begins his reign with de- 
fensive measures against Israel (171: 2). His early 
piety is rewarded, like that of David (1 Ch 2938) 
and Solomon (2 Ch 112), with ‘riches and honour in 
abundance’ (17° 181). He then sends a commission, 
consisting of princes, Levites, and priests, to teach 
‘the book of the law of the Lord’ in the cities of 
Judah. Godliness at home is followed by peace 
abroad. ‘I'he Philistines and Arabians, so trouble- 
some to Jehoram (2119), bring tribute. J. raises a 
standing army, twice as large as that of Asa 
(2 Ch 148), of over 1,160,000 men (1714-18), 
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thinks that this incredible number refers to the 
entire male population, but see 1719, The Chronicler 
then (ch. 18), contrary to the plan of his work, 
gives a long extract from the history of Israel— 
Ahab’s expedition to Ramoth-gilead—because of 
the share J. took init. There are few variations 
of any interest except the needless addition in 
v.*1 ‘and the Lord helped,’ ete. 10 was surely by 
J.’s accent, when he ‘cried out,’ that the Syrian 
captains ‘saw that he was not the king of Israel.’ 
On his return, J. is rebuked for ‘helping the 
wicked’ by the prophet Jehu (cf. 2 Ch 15? 167). 
He then provides for the better administration of 
justice by appointing local judges in every fenced 
city (19°), and two courts of appeal, ecclesiastical 
and civil, in Jerusalem, v.°, consisting of Levites, 
priests, and leading nobles, presided over respect- 
ively by the high priest and ‘the ruler of the 
house of Judah’ (ef. Dt ΜΗ 168 1785. The 
Chronicler does not relate J.’s campaign with 
Jehoram of Israel against Moab (2h 3, see 
JEHORAM 1), but he gives in ch. 20 an account of a 
more complete deliverance from Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon. In this story there are two difficulties. 
(2) The inhabitants of Mt. Seir, vv.) 22 (in ν,} read 
with Targ. ‘Edomites’ for ‘Ammonites,’ see 
RVm), are here joined with Moab against Judah, 
whereas in 2 K 3 they not only join their suzerain 
J. in his attack on Moab, but are the bitterest 
enemies of that people (2 K 3%), (5) The abject 
terror of J. at this crisis (see esp. vv.*: 12) is quite 
unaccountable, if he really possessed a tithe of the 
army described in 174+, On the other hand, 
Ewald (#7 iv. 56 n. 2) fairly argues that ‘the 
valley of Jehoshaphat ’(J13*: “), which he identifies 
with the Wady bereikut (=Beracah), implies some 
great victory of that king. He dates this event 
at the beginning of J.’s reign, and thereby 
accounts for the complete subjugation of Edom, 
implied in Kings. The prayer of J. on this 
occasion has a remarkable reference to Solomon’s 
prayer 1 K 887, and to Dt 2% 1%, just as the 
speech of Jahaziel has to Ex 14% 4. 2. The 
recorder or chronicler in the reigns of David 
(25 816 2074, 1 Ch 184) and Solomon (1 K 4°), 3. 
One of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers, 
1K4", 4, Father of Jehu king of Israel, 2 Καὶ 
9.5. N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 


JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF (την pity, κοιλὰς 
Ιωσαφάτ, Vallis Josaphat).—This valley (‘émek)* is 
mentioned under the name of ‘ Jehoshaphat’ only 
by the prophet Joel (3 [Heb. 4]?-4). The cireum- 
stances related by the prophet concerning the ‘day 
of the LoRD’ are matters of theological contro- 
versy which it would be outside the scope of this 
article to enter into, but the imagery rests upon 
a geographical basis whatever may be the symbolical 
import. 

Some commentators have supposed that the name 
is only an imaginary one due to its significance, 
‘J” judgeth’ (Orelli in Strack ἃ. Zéckler, Ag/. 
Komm. on Joel, l.e.; Michaelis, Bibel fiir Unge- 
lehrten, Remarks on Joel). The name may have 
been used with reference to the remarkable victory 
of king Jehoshaphat over the united forces of the 
heathen of several nations (2 Ch 20), children of 
Ammon, Moab, and Mount Seir, which resulted to 
him in a bloodless victory over his enemies, and his 
triumphant return from the valley of Blessing. 

There is no record in the Bible or Josephus as 
to the valley separating the temple mount from 

Olivet being called the valley of Jehoshaphat ; but 
early in the 4th cent. it is called so, and the name 


| has contmued among Christians, Jews, and sub- 


* On the possibility that this term could be applied to the 
valley of the Kidron (elsewhere always called nahal, ‘ torrent- 


Ewald ! valley,’ ‘wady’), see Driver’s note on J! 32. 
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sequently Moslems, up to the present day. The 
unknown Pilgrim of Bordeanx (A.D. 333) says, ‘ For 
one going to the gate which is on the east, that 
he may ascend the Mount of Olives, there is the 
valley which is called Jehoshaphat’ (tin. Hieros.). 
Eusebius and Jerome (A.D. 330-400) give the same 
account (OS? 272. 89; 145. 13). TEucherius (427- 
440) says, ‘Near the wall of Jerusalem, or of the 
temple, on the east, is Geennon or the valley of 
Jehoshaphat’ (Ant. Mart. xvii. ; see also Reland, 
Pal. p. 356). Theodorus (6. 530), speaking of Jeru- 
salem, says, ‘There is the valley of Josaphat. 
There the Lord will judge the just and the sinful.’ 
Arculf (6. 680) speaks of the brook Cedron in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat (Karly Travels, p. 4). 
Willibald (721), Bernard (867), Saewulf (1102), 
Maundeville (1322), and Maundrell (1697) all men- 
tion the valley of Jehoshaphat as lying between 
Jerusalem and Olivet (Karly Travels, p.469). Theo- 
doricus (1172) states that ‘torrens Cedron et vallis 
Josaphat’ lies between Moriah and Olivet. John 
of Wiirzburg (6. 1213) says, ‘ Prope juxta Jerusalem, 
sub Salamonis regia in accubitu in valle Josaphat 
natatoria Siloam.’ The author of Citez de Jheru- 
salem (1187) states that the valley of Josaphat is 
to the east, between Olivet and Mount Zion. See 
further, art. KIDRON (THE BROOK). 

According to modern Jewish tradition, the valley 
between the temple mount and Olivet is the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and the dearest wish of the 
Jew is to find a grave there (Briggs, Heathen and 
Holy Lands, p. 290). Benjamin of Tudela (A.D. 
1170) calls this valley Jehosaphat. Some of the 
Rabbins have taught that it is necessary to be 
buried in the Holy Land to obtain a share in the 
resurrection preceding the Messiah’s reign on 
earth, and that the bodies of the righteous, wher- 
ever else buried, have to roll back again under 
ground to Palestine (J. Nicholaus, de Sepult. Heb.). 

The ’Aven Shetyeh appears to have been a 
portion of rock projecting three fingers’ breadth 
above the floor of the Holy of Holies, covering a 
cavity which was regarded as the mouth of the 
‘abyss,’ reverenced as the centre and foundation 
of the world, and having the ineffable name of 
God inscribed upon it. Rabbi Schwartz (Das 
Heilige Land)identifies this stone with the Sakhrah. 
It is impossible not to suspect that these Jewish 
traditions are the origin of the sacredness which 
the Mohammedans have attached to the Sakhrah 
(PEFSt, 1875-76). 

In the tract Middéth, Rabbi Elieser ben-Jacob 
said concerning the Water-gate, ‘Through it the 
water proceeded out, and in future it will issue 
from under the threshold.’ The Talmud teaches 
that there was a canal which brought water to 
the sanctuary from the fountain of Etam (Jerus. 
Yoma, iii. fol. 41 at Maim Baith Hammukdash, v. 
15). Rashi thinks Etam may have been the same 
as Nephtoah (Jos 15%). The Moslems have a de- 
scription of ‘the day of the Lord’ which was prob- 
ably given by Mohammed as one of the first of his 
revelations, from which the following verses are 
extracted (Koran, 81) :— 

‘In the name of the all-merciful God a day 
shall come when the sun shall be shrouded and the 
stars shal! fall from the heavens. 

‘When the water of the ocean shall boil, and 
the souls of the dead again be united to their 
bodies. 

‘When the. heavens will pass away like a scroll, 
and hell will burn fiercely, and the joys of paradise 
will be made manifest. 

‘On that dayishall every soul make known that 
which it hath performed.’ 

The day of resurrection will be preceded by 
signs and portents in heaven and earth, wars and 
tumults, a universal decay of faith, the advent of 
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Antichrist, the issuing forth of Gog and Magog to 
desolate the world. Every human being will then 
be put upon his trial as to the manner in which 
he has employed his faculties, and the good and 
evil actions of his life. The whole assembled 
multitude will have to follow Mohammed across 
the bridge al-Sirdf, as fine as the edge of a 
scimitar, which crosses the gulf of Jehennam or 
hell. Jehennam is a region fraught with all kinds 
of horrors (W. Irving, Life of Mahomet). The 
bridge al-Sirdé that will be extended on the day 
of judgment between heaven and hell is to start 
from Jerusalem, and the pilgrim is shown a 
column, built horizontally into the wall [of the 
Haram esh-Sherif}, which is to form its first pier. 
The holy rock [of the H. esh-Sherif]is one of the 
rocks o pees it stands on a palm tree, 
beneath which flows one of the rivers of paradise. 
The Sakhrah is the centre of the world, and on the 
day of resurrection the angel Israfil will stand 
upon it to blow the last trump; beneath it is the 
source of every drop of sweet water that flows on 
the face of the earth (Besant and Palmer, Jerw- 
salem). The column called e¢-Tarik (de Saulcy) or 
al-Sirdt (Ali Bey, Merj ed-Din, B/S part ii.) juts 
out from the east wall of the Haram esh-Sherif, 
overhanging the valley of the Kidron (Gehennam, 
Jehoshaphat), and on it may be seen devout 
Moslems in the early morning practising the first 
step into paradise. 

The Moslem names for the valley between the 
Haram esh-Shertf and Mount Olivet are δον 
Jahannum, W. Sitts Maryam (from ‘the tomb of 
the Virgin’), W. Jiushafat or Shafat (Seetzen), W. 
Jehéshafat (Robinson), IV. el-Jos. 

In addition to this valley parting Jerusalem 
from Olivet being called Jehoshaphat, the name 
also occurs in or adjacent to the valley. In the 
time of Arculf (c. 680) the tower of Jehoshaphat was 
shown in the valley near the church of St. Mary. 
In the time of Maundrell (c. 1697) the present 
so-called tomb of Jehoshaphat went by the same 
name (Harly Travels, p. 468). In Citez de Jheru- 
salem (c. 1187) there is the street of Josafas, lead- 
ing through the Josafas gate (present St. Stephen’s 
gate) into the valley of Jehoshaphat. John of 
Wiirzburg (6. 1213) also speaks of the gates of 
Josafat leading into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and of the monument of king Josaphat ‘from 
which the valley was named.’ 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, the reader may consult Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 98; Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talmud, 61f.; Robinson, BRP? 1, 268ff.; 
Driver, Joel and Amos, 68f.; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 108; Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 41. C. WARREN. 


JEHOSHEBA (yavim 2 K 115, Jehoshabeath, 
nyavia; 2 Ch 22% * J” is an oath.’ Stanley, Jewish ἡ 
Ch., Lect. 35, compares the variants Elisheba and 
’"ExioaBér). —She was daughter of Jehoram_ of 
Judah, but not of Athaliah, according to Jos. 
(Ané. IX. vil. 1; Jerome, Qu. Heb. on 2 Ch 21”). On 
the death of her half-brother Ahaziah, she was 
instrumental in preserving the Davidic stock by 
concealing the infant Jehoash in a lumber-room 
of the palace (RVm). She seems to have had 
apartments in ‘the house of the Lord,’ 2.e, in the 
temple precincts ; and, according to the Chronicler, 
was wife of Jehoiada. This is the only recorded 
instance of the intermarriage of a high priest with 
a, princess of the royal house, but probably it was 
no very extraordinary distinction (cf. 1 K 4”). 
See ATHALIAH, JEHOASH, JEHOIADA. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOSHUA, JEHOSHUAH.—The AV has fol- 
lowed the Geneva Bible in spelling Joshua’s name 
once (Nu 1316) Jehoshua. In 1 Ch 7?’ the trans- 
lators of AV have again followed the Gen. Bible, 


JEHOVAH 


JEHOZABAD 563 


but have added an / by inadvertence, giving the | name yérd’eh, ‘is seen’ (appeareth), 
S. 


unique and wrong form Jehoshuah. KV has 
restored Joshua in both places. 


JEHOVAH.—See Gob, p. 199", 


JEHOVAH-JIREH (7x7 m7).—In Gn 22! the 
name given to the place at which Abraham sacri- 
ficed the ram instead of his son. The name means 
‘J” seeth,’ ¢.¢. (cf. 1612 ‘Thou art a God of seezng’ ; 
also Ex 3’, Ps 35” etc.) sees the needs of His 
servants, and relieves them accordingly ; but there 
is, no doubt, an allusion at the same time to the 
sense which the same verb has in v.° ‘ God will see 
for himself (i.e. look out, provide; so 1S 10" 1) 
the lamb for a burnt-offering.’ A difficulty, how- 
ever, arises in connexion with the followmg ex- 
planatory clause, which is partly ambiguous, and 
partly does not correspond, as it would be expected 
to do, with the name to which it is attached: ‘so 
that it is said to-day, ΠΕ ma wa “in the mount of 
J” axv.””’ The ‘mount of J”’ is a designation of 
the Temple-hill (Is 2 30”, Ps 24%), and the tense of 
‘is said’ shows that the reference is to something 
that was said habitually (cf. Gn 10°), so that there is 
little doubt that the clause preserves some proverb 
in connexion with the Temple. If the clause 
stood by itself, it would be most naturally ren- 
dered ‘In the mount of J” one is seen (appears),’ 
ζ.6. Inen, people, appear,—the reference being to 
the custom of visiting the Temple at pilgrimages 
(‘ appear,’ as Ex 23, 1 $ 1%, Ps 84’); but this ren- 
dering could only be adopted upon the supposition 
that the connexion with the preceding clause was 
of a in verbal nature. Other renderings are 
‘in the mount of J” it is seen’ * (7.e. provided), or 
‘he [7] is seen (appears),’ or (Hw., Del., Keil, 
Dillm., Kautzsech-Socin) ‘in the mount (where) J” 
appears’ (the sentence in this case being incom- 
plete, as 10°%).+ It is objected to the first of these 
renderings that the Niph. of 7x7 does not occur in 
the sense of ‘ be provided’; but if ‘ see’ can be used 
absolutely (4153) in the sense of ‘look out,’ it does 
not seem impossible that ‘be seen’ might be used 
similarly ; still, it is true that, if the proverb had 
once an independent existence, this would not be 
a natural or obvious sense for the verb to have. 
In the two other renderings, the connexion of the 
proverb with the name ‘Jehovah-jireh’ depends 
upon the double sense of the word ‘see’: J” ‘ sees’ 
the needs of those who come to worship before 
Him on Zion, and then ‘is seen,’ ὁ.6. reveals Him- 
self to them by answering their prayers, and 
supplying their wants : His ‘seeing,’ in other words, 
takes practical effect in a ‘being seen.’— On the 
whole, unless the first suggestion made above be 
adopted, this may be said to be the best explana- 
tion of the passage. 

With changes of the punctuation, other render- 
ings become possible, though the general sense 
remains the same: as ‘In the mountain (773) J” 
appeareth ’ § (οἵ, LXX, ἐν τῷ ὄρει Κύριος SPOn); ‘In 
the mountain J” seeth or will see’ (Ax 73: 850 
Pesh. and Vulg., assimilating the verb to that in 
clause a). The two clauses might also be assimil- 
ated by vocalizing the second element of the 

*'The tense (ag in ‘J” seeth’) expressing what is habitual. 
The futures of AV, RY are (as often) misleading, 

t This last rend., though of course possible formally (Ges.-K. 
§ 1557; Dav. § 25), is not, perhaps, in view of the order m7 
mw, very probable (M17) AX 373 is what would be expected): 
see, however, though only after ny—which is often used without 
a rel., and may thus have more readily expressed the sense of 
‘the time (when)’—Ps 48, Mic 52, 

1 Ct. Delitzsch : ‘ Er sah drein, in dem er sich zu sehn gab d.i. 
thatsachlich eingriff.’ 

§ So Stade, Gesch. i. 450, who supposes the proverb to have been 
framed originally with reference to mountains in general, as the 


places where J” was anciently worshipped, and which were often 
marked by theophanies, 


in place of 
yir'eh, ‘ seeth’ (so Strack). R. DRIVER. 
JEHOVAH-NISSI (δὲ am ‘J" is my banner’).— 
The name given by Moses to the altar he erected 
after the defeat of Amalek, Ex 17% (E). The 
LXX (Κύριος καταφυγή μου) implies a derivation of 
the name from the root o1 ‘flee,’ the Vulg. 
(Dominus exaliatio mea) from xy3 ‘liftup.’ Onkelos 
paraphrases, ‘he prayed before God who had done 
miracles (083) before him’; Rashi, ‘God has done 
us here a miracle’ (03). There can be little doubt, 
however, that 0; here=‘ banner,’ God being con- 
sidered the centre or rallying-point of the army of 
Israel, and the name of God as their battle-cry 
(cf. Ps 20%), The interpretation of v.38 (ox>y 2-3 
m) is somewhat doubtful. Many critics read Ὁ} foi 
op (Ξε 83 ‘throne’), but this appears neither to be 
necessary nor to yield a suitable sense. The 
meaning is probably either ‘J” hath sworn’ (EV), 
or ‘I (Moses) swear’ (with hand uplifted to J’s 
throne). See Dillmann and Kalisch, ad loc. 
J. A, SELBIE. 
JEHOVAH - SHALOM (cb? mm; LXX εἰρήνη 
Κυρίου and Vulg. Domini pax imply Heb. reading 
ma oi5z).—The name given by Gideon to the altar 
he erected in Ophrah, Jg 6%. The name means 
‘J” is peace’ (7.e. well-disposed), in allusion to J“s 
words in v.* § Peace be unto thee.’ There appears 
to be no necessity to take the second noun as 
genitive ‘(altar of) J” of peace,’ as in nmixas mr. 
Rather is the name ‘Jehovah-shalom’ to be 
compared with such names as ‘Jehovah-jireh,’ 
‘ Jehovah-nissi,’ ‘Jehovah-shammah,’ in all of 
which J” is the subject. See Moore, Judges, ad 
loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


JEHOVYAH-SHAMMAH (ποῦ mn ‘J” is there’; 
Κύριος éxet),—The name to be given to the restored 
and glorified Jerusalem, Ezk 4835 (cf. Is 6014-?? 622, 
Rev 2132). ‘The prophet beheld the LorD forsake 
His temple (ch. 11), and he beheld Him again 
enter it (ch. 43); now He abides in it among His 

eople for ever. The covenant ran that He should 

e their God and they His people; this is parinctly 
fulfilled in His presence among them. ‘The end 
in view from the beginning has been reached’ 
(Davidson). J. A. SELBIE. 


JEHOVAH-TSIDKENU (5001. ma ‘J” is our 
righteousness,’ or ‘J” our righteousness,’ Jer 23° 
33/5).—In both passages (which are in fact the 
same prophecy repeated, the latter being not found 
in LXX, and perhaps the insertion of a reviser) 
it is the title of the Branch, the perfectly Righteous 
King, who is to rule over the people on their return 
from the Captivity. If Jer 33%*% is genuine, 33!” 
implies that the prophet has in his mind not one 
single king, but a succession of kings, who would 
fulfil the theocratic idea. If the first tr. of the 
words given above is right, this will mean that 
under the rule of the Branch men will fully realize 
the righteousness of J”; if the second, the title of 
J” must be understood as applied to the king as 
God’s vicegerent upon earth (cf. Is 96. To suppose 
that either passage definitely predicts the God 
Incarnate is to credit the prophets with the kind 
of foresight which our knowledge of their writings 
otherwise does not justify (cf. Driver, Sermons on 
OT, 204 ff.). F. H. Woops. 


JEHOZABAD (73)\7) ‘J” hath bestowed,’ cf. ΠΥῚΣῚ 
and 5x31).—1. One of the servants of king Joash 
who conspired against his master and Joined in his 
assassination, 2 K 1272=2 Ch 24%, 2, A Benjamite 
chief, one of Jehoshaphat’s ‘men of war,’ 2 Ch 1718, 
3. The eponym of a Levitical family, 1 Ch 26*. 
See GENEALOGY. 
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JEHOZADAK (pryim ‘J’ is righteous,’ ef. Zedelxiah 
weptx), the father of Joshua the high priest (1 Ch 
6 45 [Heb. 5% 4], also in RV of Hag 1) 1% 14 924, 
Zec 64, where LX X has ᾿Ιωσεδέκ and AV Josedech). 
The name is shortened to Jozadak (p1yv) in Ezr 37-8 
δὲ 103, Neh 12%. It appears as Josedek (AV 
Josedec) in 1 Es 55 4-56 67.919 Sir 492, See GENE- 
ALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


JEHU (for form and meaning of the name see 
next article).—4. A prophet of the Northern 
Kingdom who predicted the downfall and destruc- 
tion of the dynasty of Baasha (1 Καὶ 16'*-!), The 
Chronicler introduces him as denouncing Jehosha- 
phat for his alliance with Ahab (2 Ch 19°; cf. the 
way in which Jehu’s father Hanani reproves Asa, 
2 Ch 16’). ‘The words of Jeliu the son of Hanani, 
which are taken up into the Book of the Kings of 
Israel’ is cited by the Chronicler (2 Ch 20°) as an 
authority for the reign of Jehoshaphat. See art. 
CHRONICLES, vol. i. p. 394°f. 2. The king of Israel 
who destroyed the dynasty of Omri. See next 
article. 3. A Judalhite, the son of Obed (1 Ch 238), 
4, A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 435, While A of the 
LXX and Luc. have Ino’, B must have [mis ἢ] 
read sin instead of sim, for it has οὗτος, 5. One of 
David's heroes (1 Ch 12°). 


JEHU (Heb. mim, Assyr. Ja-u-a, Syriac OGL, 


p 
Arab. JadAt, LXX B Elot, A often *Ino’, Luc. 
Io’. The derivation is very uncertain. Some 
would regard it as an abbreviation of sinin ‘ Jah- 
weh is he,’ just as ywr=ypwin. As a parallel, 
comp. [x}ia">x).—Jehu was son of Jehoshaphat, son 
of Nimshi, but he is not infrequently designated 
peg ben-Nimshi. From his own testimony 
(2 K 9?5- 26) we learn that he witnessed, in company 
with Bidkar, the judicial murder of Naboth. He 
evidently held, in conjunction with Bidkar, an 
important position in Ahab’s bodyguard,* and the 
sentence of doom pronounced by Elijah on the 
house of Ahab must on that memorable occasion 
have been carefully treasured in his memory. 
This raises an interesting question. Was Jehu 
personally known to Elijah? This seems to be 
suggested by 1K 19%, But it is quite evident 
that the Elijah narrative in this chapter proceeds 
from a different hand from that which recorded 
the episodes in 2 K 8. 9, and the redactor has 
omitted from the Elijah section the fulfilment of 
the divine commands (1 K 19118), though the 
injunctions themselves still remain. On this 
subject see Thenius’ remarks at the end of his 
commentary on 1 K 19; Stade, Gesch. p. 540, foot- 
note; and Kittel, Gesch. der Heb. ii. 184 [Eng. 
tr. li. 214). 

It is not, however, our purpose to enter into the 
complex features of the narrative dealing with the 
reign of Jehu (2 K 9. 10), since this department 
belongs to the literary features of 1 K and 2K 
(see art. KINGs(Booxs oF)). This subject has been 
ably investigated by Stade in ZATW, 1885, 
p. 275 ff. It is acknowledged by critics that the 
section 2 Καὶ 910% descriptive of Jehu’s revolution 
comes from the same hand as 1 K 20. 22, 2K 8 
(Cornill), to which may be added 6%4-7% (Driver, 
LOT® p. 195; Kittel, Gesch. ii. p. 186 [Eng. tr. 
ii, 2107. Kittel also agrees with Stade in 
attributing 10!7-!6 to a later source, a view which 
appears to the present writer well founded. 
SWeliianeon further endeavours to disintegrate 


10-27 on the ground of inconsistencies (157. wu. Jiid. | 


* Bidkar and Jehu rode in a chariot along with others in 
pairs. So the Hebrew (OQ 1P¥ 0°235) should be interpreted. 
There was something exceptional in this. Usually three rode in 
a Hebrew chariot, as we find among the Hittites. See article 
CuarioT by the present writer in Black’s Bible Encyclopedia. 


Gesch*. p. 77, footnote), but his arguments are not 
convincing, 

Jehu ben-Nimshi rose to power on the crest of a 
wave of insurrectionary feeling fomented in the 
prophetic circles by the great personal influence of 
Elisha, Indeed it may even be true that he had 
already been designated as the earthly instrument 
of divine vengeance on the house of Omri by Elijah, 
and that Elisha had been commissioned by his 
illustrious predecessor to carry out the divine 
behest of 1 K 191°, The vivid and dramatic narra- 
tive in chs. 9.10 makes it clear that the causes 
which led to the popular discontent against the 
house of Omri were not so much connected with 
the introduction of the Pheenician Baal and 
Ashtoreth worship, but rather with the high- 
handed judicial murder of Naboth (see AHAB, 
JEZEBEL, and NABOTH). Towards Pheenicia Israel 
had for centuries felt a traditional friendship. It 
began with the days of David and Solomon. In 
language the two were closely akin. They ex- 
changed their commodities, and the bond which 
linked them was called by the 8th cent. prophet 
Amos ‘a covenant of brethren’ (Am 1°, but see 
Driver’s note, ad éoc.), a fact well illustrated by 
the beautiful episode of Elijah and the widow of 
the Pheenician town of Zarephath (1 K 179-*4), 

Jehu was the commanding officer in the army of 
Jehoram, which was conducting operations against 
the Syrian army under Hazael at the important 
fortress of Ramoth-gilead, a bone of contention 
since the days of Ahab, and now held by Israel. 
The severe wounds sustained by king Jehoram 
necessitated his retirement to Jezreel. This was 
the opportunity of which Elisha and the party of 
insurrection availed themselves. One of the ‘ sons 
of the prophets’ was despatched by Elisha to 
Ramoth-gilead with a flask of oil and a commission 
to take Jehu from the group of officers which 
surrounded him into an inner chamber, anoint him 
there, and instantly withdraw in flight. These 
instructions were faithfully carried out. On Jehu’s 
return to the officers’ quarters, he was eagerly 
interrogated as to the meaning of this mysterious 
visit from the frenzied * prophetic messenger. On 
learning the truth, his fellow-officers tore their 
mantles from their shoulders and spread them as a 
carpet for their commander on the bare steps, t and 
proclaimed him as king with a loud flourish of 
trumpets. The lightning rapidity of the following 
movements of Jeliu, and the murderous energy with 
which he crushed every opposition, overwhelm the 
reader. He immediately proceeded to Jezreel at 
the head of a picked cavalcade, riding with Bidkar 
in his chariot. The invalided king Jehoram was 
at that time receiving a visit from his kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah, at his royal residence. 
The cavaleade is descried at a distance by the 
watchman near the palace gates, who informs the 
king (cf. 28 18"). At the command of Jehoram, 
who feels uneasy at the news, a horseman is sent 
to make the inquiry, ‘Is it peace?” The question 
was purposely ambiguous, and might be regarded 
as an inquiry respecting the progress of the cam- 
paign at the seat of war. But Jehu, with brutal 
frankness, at once makes his purpose clear, and 
compels the king’s emissary to join his retinue. 
This strange proceeding is observed in Jezreel, and 
arouses suspicion. Both the kings at once pro- 
ceed in their chariots, accompanied by their 

* The familiar ancient association of prophecy and madness ig 
indicated in the Heb. yaw?) (cf. Jer 2926), but it would be an 
error to regard it as a scornful epithet on the basis of Hos 97 (cf. 
18 2114@). In classical Arabic the verb is employed of speech 
or writing in the special form of prophetic rhythmic prose. 

tai yan O73 probably means the bare steps (or, perhaps, the 
midst of the flight of steps). The idiomatic phrase 03 puzzled 
the LXX, who simply transliterate it (B yapiz, ἃ γὰρ’ ἵνα. Luc. 
combines the two, ἐφ᾽ ἕν τῶν γωρέμ, ἐπὶ μίων τῶν ἀνωβωθμείδων). 
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military staff, to confront the bold insurgent. 
The two cavalcades met at the ill-omened spot— 
the field of Naboth, ever associated with Ahab’s 
high-handed injustice consummated by treachery 
and murder. Jehu was quick to seize the advant- 
age afforded him by these familiar recollections, 
and, a8 Jehoram’s heart failed him and he turned, 
immediately discharged an arrow* with his full 
strength, that laid the king of Israel low. As he 
beheld the fallen son of Ahab, he recalled the 
words uttered by Elijah on that memorable spot 
many ΤΡ before. With characteristic energy 
Jehu did not allow the opportunity of striking 
down a possible foe to escape him, and Ahaziah 
of Judah, who had fled at the sight of his kins- 
man’s terrible fate, was immediately pursued on 
the road which he took to Beth-haggan. At a 
place called the Ascent of Gfr,t near {ble‘am, he 
was overtaken and mortally wounded, and ulti- 
mately escaped to die at Megiddo. 

As Jehu entered Jezreel at the head of his 
retinue, he was greeted by Jezebel as she sat with 
her attendants at the window in the stately 
queen’s apartment in the upper storey of the royal 
palace. The splendid courage of the queen- 
dowager did not forsake her in that terrible hour 
of doom. Surrounded by Pheenician luxury, with 
elaborate head-dress and eyelids painted with 
stibium, she hurled her angry defiance at the vic- 
torious insurgent. To Jehu’s previous reminiscence 
of a well-known episode she retorts with another, 
as she flings the taunt, ‘Is it peace, O Zimri, his 
master’s murderer?’ meaning, ‘Is there to be 
peace between me and such a traitor as you with 
your brief tenancy of power?’ The narrator who 
portrays the lurid facts sheds no ray of chivalry 
on Jehu’s relentless ferocity. The queen at his 
bidding is flung by the attendant eunuchs from the 
lofty upper window into the courtyard below, 
close to his chariot wheels, and suffers instant 
death. Jehu feasts within the palace in cold- 
blooded indifference until the thought of the yet 
unburied queen prompts the command that the 
‘accursed’ (73737) should receive the rights of 
sepulture due to her dignity and rank. This, 
however, the carrion kites and scavenger dogs had 
by this time rendered superfluous. 

But the career of assassination was not yet 
ended, and, without Macbeth’s remorse, Jehu felt 
himself ‘young in deed,’ and could say without 
com punction— 

41 am in blood 


Stepped in so far that should I wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.’—Macbeth, m. iv. 137. 


The seventy sons and grandsons of the royal harem 
of Ahab still inhabited Samaria, and they undoubt- 
edly constituted a possible source of danger and 
disaffection. An artfully worded despatch to the 
elders in Samaria [?],¢ challenging them to set up 
one of these royal princes as a rival king, produced 
the desired effect. The palace-commander, the com- 
mander of the city, and the guardians of the sons 
of Ahab trembled for their own lives, and complied 
with Jehu’s second request. They procured the 
death of all the royal prinees, and sent their heads 
in baskets to Jezreel. This work of destruction 
was supplemented according to the section (vv.!2-16) 


* Jehu possessed the archer’s skill, which Assyrian monuments 
almost universally attribute to their monarchs, an aptitude 
pertected by the exercises of the chase. Comp. the frequent 

unting scenes of the Nimrud gallery of the British Museuin. 

{ Beth-haggan is identified with Jenin, a large village in the 
plain of Esdraelon, on the road between Nazareth and Nablas. 

Ascent of Gar’ (prob. =‘ whelp’s hill’) was in the neighbourhood 
of Ible'am, identified with a spot wbere there is now a ruined 
tower called Belame. See Stade, Gesch. p. 542, footnote, and 
Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, 2nd ed. (1894) p. 226 ff. 

1 For ΝΜ" of the MT the LXX, Josephus, and Cod. Kenn. 
174 read ]11Dw; butthe suggestion Ox of Cleric., Mich., and 
Ewald is far more probable, 


| Jezreel. 


by a still further holocaust of 42 princes of the line 
οἱ David, kinsmen of Ahaziah.* This pendant to 
the narrative probably belongs to a later source. 
Yet the following verse (v.!") clearly shows that 
further deeds of blood were perpetrated. 

The final scene of butchery was enacted in the 
great temple of the Phenician Baal, erected by 
Ahab in Samaria, where, under pretext of zeal for 
the worship of the god, a large crowd of his devotees 
were gathered together and then slaughtered by 
an armed band of eighty men who were posted at 
the entrance to guard the exit. The Baal ‘pillars’ 
(mazzebéth) were brought forth and destroyed by 
fire (Ὁ K 105. 

It is not quite clear what was the religious 
significance of this destruction of the Baal temple in 
Samaria and of its devotees. Doubtless Wellhausen 
is right in saying (sr. u. Jiid. Gesch.* p. 77) that Jehu 
was essentially a soldier, and his aims were political 
rather than religious. Yet he posed as a religious 
zealot, and some meaning must have been ascribed 
to his destruction of the Baal worshippers. It is 
more difficult to ascertain the precise significance 
of this act when we remember that Jehoram, 
Ahab’s son (note that the name of Jahweh is 
expressed in this royal name), is distinctly stated 
to have withdrawn the specific Tyrian Baal worship 
from Samaria, which had been instituted by Ahab 
under the influence of Jezebel (2 K 37). Yetitis 
quite obvious that this act of Jehoram did not 
touch the old local Canaanitish Baal worship 
which still prevailed in the high places of Israel, 
and too much stress should certainly not be placed 
on this act of suppression, which appears to have 
been only temporary or partial in character. This 
is the view taken by Prof. Peake, the writer of 
the article BAAL in the first volume of this 
Dictionary. Accordingly, we may regard the 
murderous policy of Jehu as simply directed to a 
drastic suppression of the Phoenician form of Baal 
worship. ‘This view is supported by the following 
considerations: (1) The annihilation of Baal wor- 
ship by Jehu took place in Samaria, the capital 
and residence of the Omri dynasty, where the 
Pheenician Baal had his special shrine (1 IK 1653). 
We nowhere read of the suppression of Baal cults 
generally in the high places. (2) The extine- 
tion of Canaanitish Baal worship, if it had ever 
taken place, could not have been effectual or per- 
manent, since in the 8th cent. the writings of the 
pene Hosea reveal the wide prevalence of local 

aal cults in the Northern Kingdom. (3) The 
worship of the golden calf of Jeroboam I. still 
survived, as we infer from 2K 10”, This verse 
and the language of y.*! lead us to the conclusion 
that the words, ‘And Jehu destroyed the Baal 
from Israel’ (v.%), can refer only to the specific 
cult introduced by Jezebel perhaps characterized 
by gross licentiousness. (4) That Jehu wrought 
no real religious reformation 1s shown by the 
neutral tone of the writer of chs. 9. 10, while the 
strong reprobation of Hos 14 faithfully reflects not 
only the prophetic but the popular verdict on the 
character and career of this monarch. 

The policy pursued by Jehu towards the dynasty 
of Omri, and the murder of the Pheenician queen as 
well as the overthrow of the Phenician worship, at 
once shattered the close bonds of an alliance which 
the dynasty of Omri had found of considerable 
value to Israel, and which it had taken the utmost 
pains to consolidate. Ahab, as we have already 
seen (art. AHAB), had abandoned the friendship of 


* Oy Tpy mz rendered by Targ. ‘assembling house of shep- 
herds’ (ef. 1p ‘bind’ in Gn 229). LAX Βαιθώκαθ, identified 
with Bett Kad about 9 miles Εἰ, of Jenin (927) in the plain of 
See Baedeker, Pal. and Syria, 2nd ed. p. 242. The 
Βειθακάθ of Eusebius is the same spot 15 Roman miles from 


! Legio or Lejjun. 
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Syria after the disastrous battle of Karkar (854). 
He had formed a pretty shrewd estimate of the 
rising power of the Assyrian empire under Shal- 
maneser IL, and thought it wiser to have its ruler 
as his friend rather than his foe. The further 
attacks made by the Assyrians upon the Aramzan 
kingdom of Benhadad (Dadidri) in the years 849, 
846, and 842 only made this policy of friendship 
with Assyria more necessary for Israel ; and Jehu, 
weakened by his break with Phcenicia and by the 
hostility of Judah, was driven by the force of 
events to adopt the same policy of subservience to 
the Assyrian monarch. The black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser, in a brief statement that runs in 
clearly legible characters of cuneiform between 
the graphic figures of its reliefs, records the im- 
portant statement: ‘Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri 
—objects of silver and gold—bars of silver, bars of 
gold, a golden bowl, a golden ladle, golden goblets, 
golden pitchers, bars of lead—a staff for the hand 
of a king, shafts of spears . . . these I received.’ * 

Another inscription (COT? p. 200; III. Rawl. 5, 
No. 6, 40-65) places this event in a clearer light. 
We there learn that the Tyrians and Sidonians 
followed the same policy as Jehu. Jehu was 
forced to adopt this attitude at the commencement 
of his reign (842 B.c.), because in that year Shal- 
maneser II, made another invasion of Syria and 
attacked Hazael of Damascus. It was terribly 
disastrous for the young Syrian king. He lost 
16,000 men and more than 1000 chariots. To save 
his life he fled to Damascus, whither he was pur- 
sued and then besieged. The Assyrians ravaged 
and laid his territory waste as far as the Haur4n 
range and even the frontiers of Lebanon. This 
terrible overthrow of the year 842 was followed by 
another invasion three years later, in which Syria 
made little resistance. This at any rate is the 
inference which may be drawn from the long 
annalistic inscription taken from the obelisk of 
Nimrud,t lines 102-104: ‘In the 21st year of my 
reign (2.€. 839) I crossed the Euphrates for the 21st 
time and marched against the towns [mahazédni) 
of Hazael of Damascus. Four of his towns I 
conquered, and received the tribute of the Tyrians, 
Sidonians, and Byblians.’ 

While the humiliations inflicted by Assyria upon 
the Aramzan kingdom continued, the policy of 
vassalage to Nineveh pursued by Jehu brought 
hin security, and lanel was safe from aggression 
from his powerful northern foe, Syria. But the 
tide was soon to turn. After 839 B.c. we read of 
no more attacks upon the Syrian kingdom from 
the shores of the Euphrates for more than 30 years. 
Meanwhile Syria, with wonderful inherent energy 
and recuperative power, began once more to show 
itself able to take the offensive. We learn this 
from the brief notice which closes the biblical 
record of Jehu’s reign (2 K 10%): ‘During that 
time J” beean to eut off (the territories of) 
Israel, and Hazael smote them in all the borders 
of Israel,’ and in the following verse this is ex- 
plained as meaning that Israel suffered severe 
losses of territory along the whole of his eastern 
dominion on the other side of Jordan, Probably 
Hazael annexed these territories to his own—the 
harbinger of further humiliations in store for the 
dynasty of Jehu, until the tide again turned in 
favour of Israel under Jeroboam 11. 

OwEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


* Schrader, KIB i. p. 150, COT? i. p. 199. Respecting the 
phrase Jehu, ‘son of Omri,’ see ἐὖ. i. p. 179 and footnote **. 
+ Schrader, AJB i, p. 128ff.; see especially p. 142. For a 


conspectus of the campaigns of Shalmaneser 11, see Tiele, Bad.- | 


Assyr. Gesch. Ὁ. 197 fi. 

1 Here again the success of Israel was cheaply earned through 
the intervention of the Assyrian arms. The terrible disaster 
inflicted by Ramman-nir4ri 111. in 803 on the Aramzan kingdom 
was a blow from which it never recovered. Ramman-niréri 11. 


JEHUBBAH (nam Kethibh, but Keré aany=‘ and 
Hubbah’ is to be preferred [LXX B Ὡβάβ, A 
‘O62, Vulg. Hada]).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*4. See 
GENEALOGY, XII. 5. 


JEHUCAL (Sam ‘J. is able’).—A courtier sent 
by king Zedekiah, during the siege of Jerus., to 
entreat for the prayers of Jeremiah (Jer 37%). He 
is called in Jer 38! Jucal. 


JEHUD (1m, LXX Β 'Αξώρ, A Ἰούθ, Luc. ’Iodd).— 
A town of Dan, named between Baalath and 
Bene-berak, Jos 19%. It is probably the modern 
el-Yehdidiyeh, 8 miles E. of Joppa. See Dillm. 
Jos. ad ἴοο.: Robinson, BRP?, i. 242; Guérin, 
Judée, i. 322; Buhl, GAP 197; ΘῊΡ vol. il. 
sheet 11]. 


JEHUDI (*tm).—A word which generally=a 
Jew, but appears to be a proper name in Jer 
36-21-23, J. was an officer of Jehoiakim, at whose 
summons Baruch read to the princes of Judah the 
roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies. J. was afterwards 
himself employed to read the roll to the king, but 
he had not proceeded far when Jehoiakim cut it in 
pieces and cast it into the fire. 


JEHUDIJAH (1 Ch 418 AV).—See HAJEHUDIJAH. 


JEHUEL (bm Kethibh, Sym Keré).—A Heman- 
ite in Hezekiah’s reign, 2 Ch 29%. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


JEIEL (5x4).—4, A Reubenite, 1 Ch 5’, 2. An 
ancestor of Saul, 1Ch 8” (supplied in RV from 
935), 3. One of David’s heroes, 1Ch11“. 4.5. The 
name of two Levite families: (a) 1 Ch 158. #1 16% 5, 
2 Ch 20%4; (6) 2 Ch 35%. 6. A scribe in the reign 
of Uzziah, 2Ch 26". 7, One of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr 10*, In 2.3.6 Kethibh 
has Sy, Jeuel. See GENEALOGY. 


JEKABZEEL, Neh 11%.—See KABZEEL. 


JEKAMEAM (oysp:).—i. A Levite, 1 Ch 23” 24%, 
In the former of these passages LXX has ᾿Ικεμιάς, 
in the latter ᾿Ιοκόμ (B) or κεμιά (A). Gray (Hed. 
Prop. Names, 46n.) points out that these LXX 
readings suggest an original mop, but that the 
other versions on the whole support the MT. 


JEKAMIAH (app ‘may J” strengthen’).—1. A 
Judahite, the son of Shallum, 1 Ch 2%, 2. A son 
of king Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3”. 


JEKUTHIEL (5xmp", perh. ‘ preservation of God,’ 
possibly same as >xnpt, see Oxf. Heb. Lex. 58.υ., 
and Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 307 n 8).—A man 
of Judah, 1 Ch 418 See GENEALOGY. 


JEMIMAH (i2p:).—The eldest of Job’s daughters 
born to him after his restoration to prosperity 
(Job 424%), The LXX and Vulg. render as if from 
ΟἿ" day ; most moderns connect with Arab. yemdma 
=dove (see, however, Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 
Ρ. 108). 


JEMNAAN, Jth 2%,.—See JABNEEL. 


JEMUEL (5yx>).—A son of Simeon, Gn 46", 
Ex 6%=Nemuel of Nu 26%, 1Ch 4533, The LXX 
also exhibits both forms, having in Gn ᾿Ιεμουήλ, In 
Ex Ἰεμιήλ (B), in Nu and 1 Ch Ναμονήλ. 


JEOPARD, JEOPARDY.—The verb to ‘jeopard,’ 
is the ‘deliverer’ referred to in 2 K 135, and this is a chrono- 


logical datum of considerable value, See the present writer's 
remarks in Schrader, COT? ii. p. 334, 


J EPHTHAH 
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that is, hazard, is derived from the subst. 
‘jeopardy,’ peril, hazard ; and that is a corruption 
of the Old French jew parti, lit. a divided game 
(Low Lat. jocus partitus), i.e. a game in which the 
chances are even. Chaucer (Troilus, 11. 465) has— 
‘For myn estat now lyth in jupartye, 
And eek myn emes [=uncle’s] lyf lyth in balaunce’; 
and (ii. 772)— 
‘Sholde I now love and putte in jupartye 
My sikernesse, and thrallen libertee ?’ 

Tindale in Prol. to Leviticus says, ‘They that be 
dead, yf they dyed in the faith which that sacra- 
ment preacheth, they be saffe and are past all 
jeopardye,’ where the word has assumed its 
modern spelling. The verb occurs often in Tindale 
and other writers of that time, as Knox, Works, 
iii. 218, ‘Why will ye jeoparde to loise eternall 
life?’; Tind. Works, i. 178, ‘ Whosoever casteth 
not this aforehand, I must jeopard life, goods, 
honour, worship (and all that there is, for Christ’s 
sake), deceiveth himself’; Elyot, Governour, ii. 
263, ‘I name that Audacitie whiche is an excessife 
and inordinate truste to escape all daungers, and 
causeth a man to do suche actes as are nat to be 
jeoparded’: and Dn 338 Cov. ‘that have altered 
the kynges commaundement and joperde their 
bodies therupon.’ 

Jeopardy occurs in AV, 2S 2911 ‘is not this the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives?’ (open ona, lit., as RVm, ‘that went 
with their lives’; but the 2 is [as Driver] the Beth 
pretit, ‘at the cost or risk of their lives’; W. R. 
Smith [ALS? 230], ‘the blood of the men that 
fetched it in jeopardy of their lives’); 1 Ch 1119 % 
‘Shall I drink the blood of these men that have 
put their lives in jeopardy ? for with the jeopardy 
of their lives they brought it’ (AVm and RVm 
‘with their lives’); 1215 ‘ He will fall to his master 
Saul to the jeopardy of our heads’ (553, AVm 
‘on our heads,’ but it is the Beth pretii, as before) ; 
| Mac 6“ ‘Eleazar also... put himself in jeop- 
ardy, to the end he might deliver his people’ 
(ἔδωκεν ἑαυτόν, RV ‘gave himself’); Lk 8* ‘there 
came down a storm of wind on the lake; and they 
were filled with water and were in jeopardy’ 
(ἐκινδύνενον); 1 Co 15° ‘And why stand we in 
jeopardy every hour?’ (κινδυνεύομεν); and in the 
Preface to AV 1611, ‘Yea, why did the Catholicks 
(meaning Popish Romanists) alwayes go in jeop- 
ardie for refusing to go to heare it [the English 
translation of the Bible] ?’ 

The verb is rarer, Jg 518 ‘Zebulun and Naphtali 
were a people that jeoparded their lives unto the 
death in the high places of the field’ (nin) 153 479, lit. 
‘that despised its life to death,’ AVm ‘exposed to 
reproach,’ Moore, ‘that recklessly exposed itself 
to death’) ;* 2 Mac 117 ‘Then Maccabeus himself 
first of all took weapons, exhorting the other that 
they would jeopard themselves together with him 
to help their brethren’ (διακινδυνεύοντας) ; 1438. ‘he 
[Razis] did boldly jeopard his body and life with 
all vehemency for the religion of tig Jews’ (παρα- 
βεβλημένος). J. HASTINGS. 


The narrative has an 
unusually long introduction 10% 18 (ef. 9211. 36. 7-10 
6110 [D?}); it is based, however, on what was 
probably a shorter introduction in the manner of 
E (vv.5 8.15. 16). The particulars in 1017-18 are 
derived from cli. 11 (cf. 899-35 from ch. 9), and come 
from D*, Apparently, this long introduction was 


* See Moore tn loc. for reff. to the use of the verb; and G. A. 
Smith in Hxpos. 4th Ser. vii. 168, and in HGH LD 422, for illustra- 
tion of the character described. 


intended to include the Philistine as well as the 
Ammonite oppression (107). The main interest of 
the story of Jephthah clearly lies, not in his 
personal history or defeat of the Ammonites, but 
in his vow and its fulfilment, and the origin of an 
Israelite custom. 

Of the antecedents of Jephthah little is known 
beyond the fact that he was a Gileadite warrior, 
the son of a harlot. He was driven out of his 
home by the ‘elders of Gilead’ (117), and became 
the captain of a band of freebooters in the land of 
Tob in E. Syria (cf. 1S 22'*, 2S 10%48).* The 
Ammonite invasion made it necessary for the 
Israelites east of Jordan to finda leader; and there 
was nothing for it but to appeal to the outlawed 
Jephthah to come to the rescue. The elders of 
Gilead begged him to be their leader ; and, after 
expressing surprise that such a request sliould be 
made to him, Jephthah agreed, on the condition 
that he should become their chief when the 
Ammonites were defeated. A solemn compact 
was made accordingly, and Jephthah was ap- 
pointed leader by popular acclamation (11.118). 
At this moment, it would seem, when Jephthah 
was at Mizpah of Gilead, he went to the holy place 
or altar, and there, ‘ before J”,’ registered a vow to 
sacrifice whomsoever should be the first to meet 
him when he returned victorious (vv.*!: 14>), That 
he had a human victim in his mind is clear from 
the language which he used.+ 

The long account of the negotiations between 
Jephthah and the king of the Ammonites (1112:-28) 
with regard to Israel’s rights of possession in 
Gilead, is regarded by most critics as a late inter- 
polation, compiled from JE’s narrative in Nu 20. 21, 
in some places word for word; cf. vv.17-2% 26 with 
Nu 2014. 17 9212. 18, 21-2425 ‘The remarkable thing 
about this section is, that although Jephthah is 
arguing with Ammonites, yet the language which 
he is made to use refers entirely to Moabites. The 
Ammonites complain that Israel had seized their 
land between Arnon and Jabbok ; Jephthah replies 
that the district was taken from Sihon king of the 
Amorites, and not from Moab(!). Moab never 
fought against Israel] (but see Jos 24°), why 
should Ammon? Even Chemosh, god of the 
Moabites, is referred to as having given the 
Ammonites their territory. An extraordinary 
misunderstanding thus runs through the whole 
passage. § 

A brief description of the defeat of the Ammon- 
ites is all that 15 given (v.*%-), The course of the 
battle cannot be determined exactly, but it prob- 
ably went in a direction E. of Rabbah (see Jos 13% 
Aroer), into the territory of the Ammonites.|| 
Jephthah returns in triumph to his home at 
Mizpah ; the first person who comes to meet lim 
is his only daughter, accompanied by a cliorus of 
women (cf. Ex 157, 1 § 185), The overwhelming 
erief of the father, the noble self-surrender of the 
daughter, and ler courageous resignation to her 
fate, are told with admirable skill and reserve. 
‘He did to her what he had vowed to do.’ It 


* 111b.2 are not part of the original story. V.1> is modelled 
on the genealogical forms of Pand Ch; v.2 is best explained as 
due to a misunderstanding of v.7. 

+ The sequel of v.21 is 11>; the text has been disordered by the 
long interpolation, 12-23, 

t ‘ Whosoever cometh forth,’ ‘from the doors of my house,’ 
‘I will offer him up’: these expressions are inapplicable to an 
animal. 

§ Perhaps the interpolation was made at some moment when 
the Israelites wanted to assert their title to Gilead. Moore 
suggests such an occasion as the intrusion of the Ammonites at 
the τὸ nb of the 6th cent. (Jer 491-5), a 

| V.29 mentions various movements, the reason for which is 
not clear. Jephthah’s object could not have been to raise the 
tribes; for the people are all assembled ἴῃ ν.115, In 1b Jephthah 
is still at Mizpah; he is still there in 30, and thence sets out in 
due course in 32, Y.29 is, in fact, an attempt to pick up the 
thread of the narrative after the long interpolation, 12:28 
(Moore). 
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became henceforth a custom in Israel to celebrate 
the tragedy of Jephthah’s daughter by four, days’ 
mourning every year.” 


That such sacrifices were possible in Israel may be gathered 
from 1 § 1424645 1533, 2 § 2169: οὗ, Ezk 2028 with Ex 22%, 
Mic 67. In times of desperation or religious degradation they 
became more frequent (Jer 731, 2 K 168 1717 216, Ps 106%7f. etc. 
SeeSchultz, O7' Theol, i.191; Dillmann, Genesis6, 289f. ; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. ii. 205f.; Ottley, BL, 1897, 176f.). 


The narrative goes on to describe a severe con- 
flict between Jephthah and the tribe of Ephraim, 
who, with characteristic arrogance (8:5), complained 
that they had not been invited to take part in the 
war. After expostulating with them, Jephthah 
collected his Gileadite forces, which had been 
dispersed when the war was ended, and went to 
battle. He held the Jordan fords against them ; 
every fugitive who attempted to cross was required 
to pronounce the test-word Shibboleth (‘ flood’); 
and if he betrayed his Ephraimite origin by pro- 
nouncing it Stbboleth, he was put to death.t 

The historical character of this narrative has 
been questioned by Wellh. (Composition, 229), who 
treats it as a mere replica of 81:3, His arguments, 
however, are not conclusive; the episode at the 
Jordan fords is too original to be imaginary ; and 
the majority of modern critics support the genuine- 
ness of these verses. It is probable that the num- 
bers in v.® are exaggerated ; but this does not con- 
demn the whole story.t The narrative of Jephthah 
is brought to a close with the formula which is 
used of the minor judges (10-5 1910. 12. 15) 8 

The account of Jephthah’s home and settled life at Mizpah 
(1194) does not seem to agree with his outlawry in 11%, The 
confusion of the Ammonites and Moabites in 1112-28 ig also 
remarkable. Accordingly, Budde (Commentary on Judges, 
1897), following an unpublished treatise by Holzinger, attempts 
to work out a double narrative, as in the case of Gideon. He 
postulates a Moabite document, and assigns it to E, and an 
Ammonite document, J. The suggestion is ingenious, but the 
data are hardly distinctive enough. ‘The contradictions in the 
accounts of Jephthah’s antecedents are not irreconcilable; 


while, with regard to the interpolation (1112-28), the explanation 
above satisfies the case. 

LITERATURE.—See, above all, Moore, Judges, 282 ff.; cf. also 
Budde, Richter, ad loc., Richt. u. Sam. 125ff.; Kittel, Hist. of 
Llebrews, ii, 89f.; Wellhausen, Comp, 228f.; Ndldeke, Unter- 
suchungen, 195 n.; Kuenen, ist. Bich. ἃ. AT, 18f.; Goldziher, 
Der Mythos bet den Hebrdéern, 113ff.; Stade, ΟΡ] 1. 68; 
Baudissin, Stud. z. semit. Religtonsgeschichte, i. 55 ff.; Smend, 
Alitest. Religionsgeschichte, 99ff.; Baethgen, Bettrdge, 13 ff. ; 
Driver, LOT® 166; Cornill, Linleitung?, 96f. 

G. A. COOKE. 

JEPHUNNEH (735:).—1. The father of Caleb 


(Nu 138). 2. Α son of Jether an Asherite (1 Ch 738). 


JERAH (2), son of Joktan, Gn 1038 (1 Ch 1”). 
The Arabic geographers knew of places named 
Yuradkh and Yardh in Yemen and Hijaz respectively 
(Yakut and Hamdani); and the geographer Yakit 
quotes from Al-Sulaihi (a usurper who obtained 
control of Yemen in the 11th cent., and was well 
versed in 8. Arabian geography), a verse in which 
Warakh is mentioned as a place of importance: 
‘What excuse have I, now ae lord of Warakh, 
for failmg to meet the foe?’ There are several 


*See W. R. Smith, RS 395, 

+ Two historical parallels are quoted by the commentators: 
the ‘Sicilian Vespers,’ Mar, 31, 1282, when the French were 
made to betray themselves by their pronunciation of cect δ ciceri ; 
and again, during the revolt against the French in Flanders, 
May 25, 1302, when no one was allowed to pass out of the gates 
who could not pronounce seili ende friend ἢ 

ὦ In 1225 verb must be supplied after jis 23)» υΧΧ (Αγέταπεΐ. 
νοῦν pee, ἴα. "339 ‘afflicted me.’ In v.4 the sentence from 
MR °D ‘because they said’ to the end does not make sense. 
The words, ‘because they said, Ye are fugitives of Ephraim,’ 
must come from v.5; the rest of the sentence isagloss. The 
entire half-verse is om, in some MSS of LEX; in Syro-Hex. it is 
asterisked. 

§ The closing words of 127 cannot be right. LXX (A) & τῇ σόλει 
αὐτοῦ Ταλαάδ, Vulg. in civitate sua Galaad. Studer conjectures 
ἘΣ ΠΕΥΩΣ 1129, suggested by ἐν τῷ πόλει αὐτοῦ ἐν Σεφὲ I’, the 
reading of some cursive MSS; cf. Moore, ad Zoe. 


references to Warakh in Hamdani’s ‘ Description 
of Arabia,’ from which its site can be accurately 
fixed. Itis possible that the name may be ancient, 
and that the Jerah of Gn may refer toit. Most 
commentators, however, liave preferred to regard 
Jerah (Heb. ‘moon’ or ‘month’) as a translation 
of some Arabic name; but the conjectures based 
on this supposition by Bochart, J. D. Michaelis, 
and more recently Glaser (Shizze, 11. 425), seen 
devoid of probability. Ὁ. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


JERAHMEEL (ΝΠ ‘may God have com- 
passion’; B "Ipamend, ᾿Ιερεμεήλ, ᾿Ιερεμαήλ, ῬῬαμεήλ ; 
A Ἰερεμεήλ, ᾿Ιερεμιήλ ; Jerameel).—i1. According to 
1 Ch 2° the firstborn son of Hezron, the son of 
Perez, the son of Judah. His descendants, of 
whom a list is given (γν. 5.38). lived on the extreme 
S. border of Judah in what was technically called 
‘the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites’ (15 2710 30”; 
see Driver, in loc,, and G. A. Smith, AGAL 
pp. 278-286). They appear to have been an 
Amalekite or Edomite clan, which was afterwards 
absorbed by Judah. 

2. The son of Kish, a Merarite Levite of the 
house of Mahli. Jerahmeel appears as the only 
representative of this branch of the house of 
Merari at the time when David is said to have 
organized the temple service (1 Ch 237! 24”), 

3. The king’s son (RV, AVm; ‘the son of 
Hammelech’ AV, RVm)i.e. of the royal blood, who 
together with two other officers was commanded 
by king Jehoiakim ‘ to take Baruch the scribe and 
Jeremiah the prophet’ after the burning of the 
roll (Jer 36”), J. Ε΄. STENNING, 


JERECHU (Ἰέρεχος, B* -εἰχ-, AV Jerechus), 1 Es 
δ. Τὴ Ezr 244, Neh 736 JERICHO. 


JERED (71. It is the same name which is given 
in Gn 5%. 18. 18. 30 1 Ch 12 as Jared).—A Judahite, 
the ‘father’ of Gedor, 1 Ch 4%. 


JEREMAI (‘p7;).—A Jew of the family of Hashum 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*). 


JEREMIAH.—Seven or eight men of this name 
besides the prophet (see next art.) are mentioned 
in OT. The Heb. is always ΠΡ" or wep. 1. A 
warrior of the tribe of Gad, fifth in reputation 
(1 Ch 1930) of those who joined David in ‘the hold 
in the wilderness’ in the neighbourhood either of 
Adullam or of En-gedi, most Ngee of the 
latter. 2. The tenth in reputation (1 Ch 12") of 
the same Gadite band, 3. A bowman and slinger 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Ch 12‘), who joined 
David during his occupation of the frontier city of 
Ziklag. 4. The liead of a family in the eastern 
section of the tribe of Manasseh (1 Ch 5%). He 
was probably one of the Jews carried into cap- 
tivity by Tiglath-pileser, and settled by him on 
the Armenian frontier (1 Ch 5%, 2 K 15%). 5 <A 
Jew of Libnah, whose daughter, Hamutal or 
Hamital, was one of the wives of Josiah, and 
mother of Jehoahaz (2 K 23%!) and Zedekiah (2 K 
9418 Jer 521). In the last two passages the 
mother’s name is given as Hamital, ΟΠ, but a 
textual error is more probable than that Josiah 
married two sisters, both daughters of Jeremiah. 
The latter’s place of residence (Jos 21%, 1 Ch 6”), 
and his relations with the king, as well as the 
respectful way in which he is in each instance 
referred to as a well-known man, make it likely 
that he was a priest of great influence, and possibly 
also one of the principal instigators or agents of 
Josiah in the ritual restoration of his reign. 6. 
The son of Habazziniah and father of Jaazaniah, 
who appears to have been the head of the Rechab- 
ites (Jer 35%) in the time of the prophet Jeremiah. 
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7. A priest who in B.C. 536 came back to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh 12"). His name 
was given to one of the twenty-two courses or 
‘ fathers’-houses,’ into which were divided the four 
families of priests (Ezr 25°, Neh 7°“) that re- 
turned on that occasion. It is not possible to say 
with certainty to which of these families Jeremiah 
belonged ; but if the lists are parallel, he ma 

have been a member of that of Jedaiah, with 
which also the high priest Jeshua was connected. 
The course is mentioned again (Nel 1215) in the 
priesthood (B.c. 499-463) of Joiakim, Jeshua’s son 
and successor, when its head is said to have been 
Hananiah. 8. A priest who in the name of his 
course, with other princes and representatives of 
the people, sealed in B.c. 444 Nehemiah’s great 
covenant {Neh 103. He (or his course) was also 
appointed to join the right-hand procession at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 1239), It 
is possible that in both of these cases the name is 
used to denote the oflicial head of a priestly course 
rather than an individual in his own person. In 
the former, fifteen of the twenty-one names are 
identical with those in the lists of Neh 12°? and 
Neh 12"-*°; and hence there is ground for the 
assumption that the name is used in this instance 
as the official designation of a class. But in the 
latter the forms of expression are slightly in favour 
of the opposite conclusion, Neh 1239. referring 
specifically to the priests’ sons, whilst there is an 
antecedent probability that the procession would 
consist of selected representatives only. That, 
moreover, the name of Jeremiah should recur in 
different generations of the same family, is not 
forbidden by known Jewish usage. In the days of 
Joiakim, Hananiah was the head of the course of 
Jeremiah (Neh 12); but Joiakim died some 
sixteen years before the dedication of the wall, 
and in the interval it is not unlikely that the 
headship of the course of Jeremiah had passed 
into the hands of a man who bore the great 
family name. And if this Jeremiah was a person 
and not a class, lapse of time is fatal to his 
assumed identification with the previous one 
(No. 7). R. W. Moss. 


JEREMIAH THE PROPHET.— 


i, The Life of the Prophet. 
ii. The Book of Jeremiah. 
(1) Prophecies under Josiah ; (2) under Jehoiakim ; (8) 
under Zedekiah. 
iii, The Hebrew and Greek Texts. 
(1) Relative value of the two texts. 
of chs. 46, 
iv. Redaction of the Book. 
v. Literary Style. 
vi. Religious Ideas, 
(1) Sin. (2) God. (3)The Future, (4) Jeremiah’s Piety. 
i, LIFE OF THE PROPHET.—Jeremiah (in91, 
shorter form >} ‘whom J” casts,’ i.e. possibly, 
as Ges. suggests, ‘appoints’ Dn 7°, "Iepeulas, Jere- 
mias) was born of ἃ priestly family in Anathoth, 
now ‘Andia, a small town, an hour or an hour 
and a quarter N.E. of Jerusalem (Is 1030), and 
prophesied from the 13th year of Josiah till after 
the Captivity, a period of more than 40 years 
(B.C. 626-586). Though he had spoken as a 
prophet for five years when Josiah promulgated 
the Book of the Law and introduced his Reform, 
Jeremiah appears to have had no hand in these 
transactions; but from the death of Josiah till 
his own death in Egypt he was a prominent figure 
in all the history of that tragic period. Almost 
alone he had to expose the immoralities, the self- 
deception founded on superficial reforms, and the 
fanatical confidence in the protection of J’ who 
dwelt in His temple, by which all classes were 
carried away. His conviction, constantly declared, 
that the Lord had determined to destroy the temple 
and nation, exposed him to crnel insults from the 


(2) Original place 


temple priests (203, cf. 3718); and he was on many 
occasions in danger of his life, froin his townsmen 
of Anathoth (11%), the priests and prophets of the 
temple (26% 3), the arbitrary and vindictive king 
J ehoiakim (3619 26), and the military of the day (385). 
The strife in which he was involved, so alien to his 
nature, wearied him: he longed for a lodge in the 
wilderness (93), mourned the perpetual conflicts in 
which his life was passed (15!°), cursed in despair 
the day of his birth (20), and vowed to have done 
with the word of the Lord, which isolated him 
from all that was human,—but in vain: His word 
was in his heart like a fire shut up in his bones, 
and he must declare it (20°), Yet even in that 
degenerate day his life extorted a certain homage: 
the better conscience of men was on his side 
(26:79); the Ethiopian slave was moved with 
ity for his distress (38’); king Zedelkiah heard 
1im gladly, and did what he could to mitigate 
his sufferings (377° 38°); the Chaldawans treated 
him with consideration (40'*), and even the 
wretched exiles insisted on dragging him with 
them as a kind of fetish to Egypt (43°*), 

Jeremiah appears to have been called to the pro- 
phetic office young, though the word ‘child’ (sy; 15), 
which he employs of himself, may chiefly express his 
sense of insufficiency for the task set before him. 
There is no reason to suppose his father Hilkiah 
identical with the chief priest of that name who 
discovered the Book of the Law in the temple 
(2 K 29%). His father may rather have been a 
descendant of Abiathar, whom Solomon banished 
to Anathoth (1 K 2%); andif so, traditions of the 
days of David and the early monarcliy, and the 
great part their ancestor then played, would be 
cherished in the family and give it a sense of 
dignity even in its decline, and they would be the 
food on which the mind of the child Jeremiah was 
nourished. The family owned land in Anathoth 
(328), and though, in later times at least, living 
mainly in Jerusalem, the prophet continued to 
frequent his native village (11:88. 37"*-, cf, 29°7 
where he is contemptuously called ‘the Anatho- 
thite’). His prophetic ministry was probably 
begun here. As he was not consulted by Josiah 
and the priests regarding the newly-found Book 
of the Law (2 K 2214), he may have been little 
known in the capital, unless indeed we suppose 
that owing to the violence of his denunciations 
the authorities preferred to seek the advice of 
some more moderate counsellors. There is no 
ground for supposing the dialogue 1519 coloured 
by the prophet’s subsequent experience. No man 
became ἃ prophet suddenly; the decisive event, 
named his ‘call,’ was but the climax of many prior 
movements of mind leading up to it. Jeremiah 
felt himself ‘ predestinated’ to be a prophet (1%). 
The idea may cover much belonging to the past, 
the godly house out of which he came with its 
traditions, many movements in his own mind little 
attended to at the time but remembered now, and 
the nation’s whole history of which he was the 
child. It is no denial of the reality of the divine 
voice speaking to him when we look at the dialogue 
as a conflict in hisown mind, in which thought was 
invalidated by opposite thought, and suggestion 
and resolution met by counter suggestion and 
irresolution. The conflict already reveals the 
duality in his consciousness characteristic of his 
whole life. God and man wrestle within him no 


less than they do in St. Paul. The impulses to 


stand forth as a prophet, awakened by the signs of 
the times, he calls God; the reluctanees and all the 
considcrations that su port them are himself. And 
when the impulses prove the stronger, it is a victory 
of God and a defeat of himself—‘O Lord, thou 
didst induce me, and I was induced; thou art 
stronger than I’ (207). 
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The words, ‘ See, I have set thee over the nations,’ 
indicate a change of view from that of the earlier 
prophets, though Jeremiah was perhaps not con- 
scious of the change (28"*-). Israel is no more to be 
a people that dwells alone (Nu 23°), the stream of 
its history is to flow into and colour that of the 
histery of the nations. If prophecy now begins to 
concern itself with the nations, it is because J” 
concerns Himself with them. The consciousness of 
one God has created the consciousness of one world 
and one mankind. Jeremiah’s presentiments at 
this time are expressed in the two symbols 1.119; 
First, the symbol of the almond tree, meaning 
that J” is ‘wakeful’ in regard to His word and 
purposes, and will speedily execute them; and 
second, the seething caldron with its mouth to- 
wards the south, indicating that the North is 
about to pour its desolating forces over the land. 
The substance of his prophetic speeches under 
Josiah ig given in chs, 2-6. These chs, reflect 
chiefly his teaching before the Reform, but contain 
allusions to the people’s mind later, and his judg- 
ment on it (2% 3*5 4%), The two main thoughts 
running through the chs. are, first, his verdict on 
the people’s history ; it has been one long course of 
unfaithfulness to J” (291-43); and, secondly, his un- 
changeable conviction that the issue of such a 
history must be the destruction of the nation 
(4°-6%°), His thoughts run greatly on the same 
lines with those of Hosea. Israel was true to J” 
in the wilderness,—and with a sorrowful remin- 
iscence J” recalls the time, ‘I remember the 
kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, how thou 
didst follow me in the wilderness’ (2*),—but 
apostatized and became unfaithful on entering 
Canaan; and this unfaithfulnmess has continued 
and become aggravated. Under the name of 
‘whoredom’ Jeremiah includes not only the 
service of deities nominally different from J”, but 
the debased service of J” at the high places, with 
images and other Canaanite usages. This judg- 
ment of Jeremiah has not only ideal or absolute 
truth, to the effect that the popular worship showed 
no consciousness of the true being of "» it has 
historical truth also; for no doubt the Canaanites 
absorbed into Israel carried over much of their 
religious practice as well as their places of worship 
into the nation. Fiven the Arabs were conscious 
that images were a later innovation in their re- 
ligion. How profound Jeremiah’s conception of 
the true religion of J” was, and how absolute he 
felt the contrast between it and the popular religion 
to be, appears from the figure in which he describes 
the one and the other: ‘They have forsaken the 
fountain of living water, to hew out for themselves 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.’ 

The circumstances of Jeremian’s ministry at this 
time are not told, but some things give us a glimpse 
into them. The people reclaim against his ie. 
ment on their religion, saying that it is not true, 
and that, if there was any truth in it, the evil had 
been amended. That is, they claim that their 
service is in their intention a service of J”, ‘ How 
canst thou say, I have not gone after the baals?’ 
(274); and that such evils as the ‘ high places’ had 
been done away (255 35). Their claim that they 
meant to serve J” was no doubt just ; it was their 
conception of Him that was at fault, and the modes 
of giving this conception expression. But both the 
conception and the modes of expressing it had been 
inherited by them, and they were unable to see 
that the prophet’s charges were just. As to the 
other point, Josiah’s removal of the ‘ high places’ 
must have seemed good to Jeremiah, and possibly 
he hoped something from the Reform at first, but 
even in Josiah’s days he had ceased to cherish any 
illusions in regard to it. The worship was altered, 


the Being worshipped remained the same; men. 


had changed their customs, they were unchanged 
in their mind. The work was superficial, a casting 
of seed into the old field rank with thorns ; they 
must plough deeper—‘ Circumcise the foreskins of 
your heart’ (4**). Jeremiah is not mentioned in 
connexion with Josiah’s reform, nor indeed is he 
once named in the Book of Kings, but some 
scholars interpret Jer 118 as meaning that he 
undertook an itinerant mission round ‘the cities 
of Judah’ to recommend acceptance of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. The idea is most improbable. 
The prophet’s ‘amen’ (v.°) expresses acquiescence 
in the words of J”, ‘ Cursed be the man that heareth 
not the words of this covenant,’ not obedience to a 
command (vv.*%; ef. 28%). Jeremiah may have 
sought to impress on men the general idea of Dt, 
that of the covenant between J” and Israel, for 
this was his own idea in another form, but a 
formal championship of Dt would have been very 
unlike him. The expression ‘cities of Judah and 
streets of Jerusalem’ is not to be pressed to imply 
a circuit of the cities any more than of the streets. 
When Jeremiah spoke anywhere, he spoke in the 
cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem, for 
his words went out to all the land (26%), just as 
when he spoke in Tahpanhes he addressed the 
dwellers in Pathros, or Upper Egypt (44: etc.). 
The phrase ‘cities of Judah and streets of Jer- 
usalem’ means the country and the eapital (7% 
117; ef. 45). The other feeling prominent in the 
prophet’s mind at this time is the imminent de- 
struction of the people by a foe from the north 
(4°-6°°), This ‘foe’ might be a creation of his 
moral presentiment, and assigned to the ‘north’ 
as the cloudy region of mystery where storms 
gather and descend upon the world of men, but 
such descriptions as that in 54: seem to imply an 
actual people known to the time. It is usually 
thought that the Scythians are meant. The 
pathos and depth of these chs. (2-6) are not sur- 
passed by anything in Scripture. Two things in 
them may be referred to—first, the prophet’s pro- 
found sense of the national sin, and his presenti- 
ment of the desolations which moral evil must 
work in theearth. In a strange passage (433.) he 
fancies himself to have outlived the judgment, 
and to be treading on the ashes of the extinct 
world. He is the last man, alone amidst the 
silence of death: ‘I beheld the earth, and, lo, it 
was waste and void; and the heavens, and they 
had no light. I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 
and all the birds of the heavens were fled.’ And 
second, his agitation at the thought of the doom 
hanging over his people: ‘My bowels, my bowels! 
J am pained at my heart; my heart is disquieted 
in me; 1 cannot hold my peace, because my soul 
hath heard the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of 
war’ (4196) Other passages reveal his compassion 
for the people, as 4°! 672-28 10:58. 

Thirteen years after his reform Josiah ventured 
to eppor Necho the king of Egypt, and fell at 
Megiddo. His servants carried his body in a 
chariot to Jerusalem, where he was buried, and 
the people of the land raised his son Jehoahaz to 
the throne. The prince, induced or compelled to 
repair to Necho’s headquarters at Riblah, was 
thrown into fetters, and after a reign of three 
months carried to Egypt, where hedied. Jeremiah 
makes a pathetic reference to his father Josiah 
and him: ‘Weep ye not for the dead, neither 
bemoan him; but weep sore for him that goeth 
away: for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native land’ (9210), In another passage he con- 
trasts Josiah with Jehoiakim (224), but he 
makes no other reference to the pious king; the 
statement of 2 Ch 35% that Jeremiah ‘lamented 
for Josiah’ seems founded on the tradition that he 
was the author of Lamentations. Jehoiakim, 
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whom _Necho raised to the throne, was the ideal of 
a_bad ruler. rivolous and superficial in regard to 
the highest things of life, despotic in temper, and 
brutal in the measures he used to rid himself of 
those who crossed his humours (Jer 267-4), he 
beeame the detestation of all serious-minded men. 
Jeremiah probably reflects the common sentiment 
regarding him when he says, ‘They shall not 
lament him, saying, Ah my brother! Ah lord! 
or, Ah his glory! He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, dragged and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem’ (22!% 2°), It was easy to 
be a prophet under Josiah, but in Jehoiakim 
Manasseh had come to life again. The early 
years of this reign were the period of the prophet’s 
conflicts. The conflict was twofold: external 
persecution, from the priests and prophets because 
of his threats against the temple, for to blaspheme 
the temple was to blaspheme Him that dwelt 
therein, and was worthy of death (chs. 7. 26); from 
his townsmen of Anathoth (1135*) ; from the people 
(1818) ; and from Pashhur the overseer of the temple, 
who struck Jeremiah and put him in the stocks 
(ch. 20). But these external trials reflected them- 
selves in a tumult of contending emotions in his 
own breast, forming one of the strangest episodes 
in religious history (111-196 14-20). 

Meanwhile the hand of ‘God who hideth him- 
self’ was operating in the north in unexpected 
events, which seemed again to bring the prophet’s 
early anticipations near. These anticipations in- 
deed seemed to have failed. The wind from the 
desert which was to wither up the land, whose hot 
breath he had already felt upon his face (414), 
appeared to have been arrested. The storm-cloud 
of Scythian invasion, like other storms, followed 
the line of the sea, leaving Jerusalem unscathed, 
and was dissipated on the borders of Egypt. But 
in 607 Nineveh fell, and Babylon became heir of 
all the countries washed by the Mediterranean, 
the realm which had just been added by Necho to 
his dominions. A conflict between the rivals could 
not long be deferred. In 605-4 the two armies 
met near Carchemish, where Nebuchadnezzar in- 
flicted a decisive defeat on Necho, and Judah 
exchanged the yoke of Egypt for that of Babylon. 
Carchemish was _an_epoch in Jeremiah’s life. It 
was his justification in the eyes of others, for his 
foe from the north was seen to be no spectre ; per- 
haps it made him feel more deeply himself than ever 
he had felt before how truly his prophetic presenti- 
ments were of God. God had set His seal on his 
past, and it was this reinvigorated assurance that 
his prophecies were the word of God that made 
him commit them to writing and lay them before 
the people, as is told in ch. 36. Carchemish was 
to Jeremiah what the appeal of Ahaz to Tiglath- 
pileser was to Isaiah: like a flash of lightning in 
the darkness, it lighted up to him the whole ‘lin 
of God’s purposes on to the end. He foresaw his 
past anticipations passing into history. The con- 
viction seized his mind that it was the will of J” 
that all nations should serve the king of Babylon; 
to refuse his yoke, whether for Israel or another 
people, was to resist the decree of God. But the 
strangest and most unaccountable of all his pre- 
sentiments or certainties was his reading before- 
hand the line of God’s government of the world 
for two generations (ch. 25), 

Jehoiakim observed his oath of allegiance to 
Nebuchadnezzar for three years, when he refused 
his yearly tribute, an act equivalent to a declara- 
tion of independence. By and by the Babylonian 
armies were put in motion, but, by the time they 
sat before Jerusalem, Jehoiakim had been removed 
by death, and his successor Jehoiachin, after a 
reign of 100 days, was compelled to surrender. 
He was carried to Babylon, where he lay in prison 


seven and thirty years, till he was released by the 
son of Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25774) His fate 
awoke the liveliest sorrow in his people’s minds 
(Jer 284), and the prophet had to crush their hopes 
of his return in the most peremptory manner 
(22742. 1818, Zedekiah, who succeeded him on the 
throne, was a prince of good intentions, but weak 
nd ixrenelute, fis Tediently τ πέρ πὶ 
and would have listened to his counsels had not 
terror of the stronger wills around him deterred 
him. With the first captivity under Jehoiachin 
and the accession of Zedekiah the period of Jere- 
miah’s conflicts was over. God had conquered him, 
and he acquiesced in His will. He no more 
intercedes for the people, but bends his whole 
energies to induce them to yield to the decree of 
God, and subject themselves to the king of Babylon. 
This was his attitude both before the siege (chs. 
27-29) and during it (21+ 37.38). This attitude 
exposed him to many hardships—he was arrested, 
beaten, and flung into a dungeon and left to die; 
but the hardships no more, as in the days of 
Jehoiakim, reflect themselves in a conflict in his 
own heart. Like one whose vital energies have 
exhausted themselves in a struggle with sickness, 
he lies in quietness, calmly awaiting the end. He 
awaits it with the more composure that he sees 
beyond the end (chs. 30-33). After a siege of a 
year and a half the city fell, and the Chaldazans 
appointed Gedaliah as their viceroy over the people 
whom they left in the land. Jeremiah had been 
found in the city and doomed along with the rest 
of the inhabitants to deportation, and in company 
of a band of exiles had been carried north to 
Ramah. The part he had played in the siege, 
however, became known to the Chaldzwans, and 
orders came from the highest quarters to show him 
consideration, and allow him his choice to go to Baby- 
lon or remain at home. He chose to remain in the 
land, and repaired to Gedaliah at Mizpah. When, 
after a ruleof no more than two months, the governor 
was assassinated, the men of war, with Johanan, 
son of Kareah, at their head, resolved to flee to 
Egypt to escape the dreaded vengeance of the 
Chaldeans. Jeremiah earnestly sought to dissuade 
them from their purpose, but in vain, and he and 
Baruch were carried down with them. It was the | 
last_and the bitterest cup he had to drink. Failure 
was written over his τῆς. He had | preached re- | 
pentance to his peo le, and they would not repent. | 
He counselled submission to Babylon, and_ thie 
refused to submit. He besought them to abide in 
e Jand, and become the seed of a new nation 
serving the Lord, and they answered by dragging 
him with them to Egypt. Over the people and 
their history, and over his hopes, the inscription 
might be read, ‘A full end.’ Nothing is known 
of the manner of his death, though a tradition 
says that he died at the hands of his own people. 
Like many of the world’s greatest children, 
Jeremiah was little esteemed in his life, but when 
dead his spirit, breathed out upon men, and they 
felt its beauty and greatness. The oppressed people 
saw for ages in his sufferings a type of itself, and 
drew froni his constancy courage to endure and be 
true. Imagery from the scenes of his life _and_ 
echoes of his words fill many of the psalms, the_ 
authors of which were like him in his sorrows, an 
strove to be like him in his faith, From being of 
no account as a prophet he came to be considered 
the greatest of them all, and was spoken of as 
‘the prophet’ (cf. Mt 164, Jn 151 64 7); and it 
was told of him how in after-days he appeared in 
visions to those contending for the faith like an 
angel from heaven strengthening them (2 Mac 
Bisco 
ii. THe Book or JEREMIAH.—In ch. 36 it is 
| stated that in the 4th year of Jehoiakim (605-4), 
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no doubt after the battle of Carchemish in which 
Egypt was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah 
was commanded to write all the words which J” 
had spoken to him against Israel and Judah and 
all the nations from the 13th year of Josiah till 
that time. He dictated his prophecies to Baruch, 
who read the roll next year in the temple in the 
hearing of the people assembled from all parts of 
the country at a fast. This roll was brought to 
Jehoiakim, who cut it in pieces and threw it into 
the grate. Jeremiah dictated the contents of the 
roll anew to Baruch, and added many like words 
(or, ‘as many words more’) The added words 
might consist in some measure of new oracles, but 
in the main would be a fuller recapitulation of 
former prophecies. Now (1) it is natural to sup- 
pose that this second roll forms the earlier part 
of our present book, though how far into the 
book it extends is difficult to say. It was, how- 
ever, only one of the elements out of which the 
present book was compiled, and it is not certain 
how far the compiler or redactor of the book 
maintained the original order of the roll. Some 
passages may have been transferred in order to 
unite them with later passages of a similar nature, 
6.0. 2210-12. 188 with 2958. Some parts of ch. 25 
certainly belonged to the first roll (25% 10 with 36”) 
and also to the second ; the passage, however, was 
removed from its original place (possibly to form 
an-introduction to a series of prophecies against 
the nations), and is now redactional and greatly 
glossed. (2) Baruch’s statement, that he wrote 
from the prophet’s mouth, need not absolutely 
exclude the use of some written notes by Jeremiah, 
though the command to ‘write’ his prophecies 
seems to imply that nothing had hitherto been 
published. Being dictated mainly from memory, 
prophecies extending over three and twenty years 
cannot have been reproduced exactly as they were 
spoken. It was the purpose of the prophet to 
aol and lay before the people a compend of 
us ideas and teaching, his judgment upon the past 
history of the people and on their present condition, 
and his convictions regarding the inevitable issues 
in the future, without much regard to the cireum- 
stances in which the ideas had been originally 
expressed. Hence these early chapters are frag- 
mentary and without connexion ; passages in the 
same chapter may belong to different situations. 
The headings and dates are editorial, or at least 
secondary, and were not contained in Baruch’s 
roll. This 15 evident from the indefiniteness of 
some of them, 6.0. 3°‘in the days of Josiah,’ and 
from the similarity of those in the earlier to those 
in the later part of the book (ef. the identical 
forms, 7! 344 35) 40! 44: and 14! with 46! 47! 4934), 
Being dictated more than 20 years after they were 
spoken, the earliest passages may to some extent be 
coloured by later reflection. On the other hand, 
as it was the prophet’s purpose to give a compend 
of the principles of his teaching, the fact that some 
sententions passages stand isolated, e.g. 9% 16198 
175% 1728 isno evidence that they are not original. 
(3) The parts of the book belonging to a date sub- 
sequent to the 5th year of Jehoiakim are very 
confused, and the order in which they stand is in 
many cases inexplicable. There are passages, 6.0. 
chs, 24. 27, which seem to come from the prophet’s 
own hand, but most of his sayings after this time 
are enclosed in historical settings. These historical 
elements are not from the prophet’s own hand, 
though from whose hand they come is uncertain. 


Naturally, there is no absolute guarantee that the | 


prophet’s words enclosed in the historical frames 
are exact reproductions of the language used by 
him. Of course Jeremiah may have preserved 
jottings, or some contemporary, such as Baruch, 


may have doneso, and these may have been at the. 


compiler’s disposal ; or, in some cases the prophet’a 
words may already have been set in the historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s hand; 
and in other instances, as it was obviously hia 
intention to give as complete a biography of 
Jeremiah as possible, he may have relied on those 
who were contemporaries of the prophet and 
preserved in their memories both the scenes and 
the words spoken by him. There would be a 
number of such persons alive in the second half of 
the exile. At all events the histories are well 
informed and trustworthy, though some obscurities 
may suggest that they were not written till some 
time after the events which they describe (26° with 
2615), and that they are not all from the same hand 
(39148 with 401.) In some cases where the narra- 
tive begins by speaking of ‘Jeremiah the prophet,’ 
and then introduces him speaking directly, there 
may be room for supposing that the narrator 
dramatizes the information at hiscommand. The 
passage 427-22, both on account of its rather debased 
style and its other peculiarities, is probably a free 
construction from the hand of the historian ; and in 
some other passages the accumulation of phrases 
characteristic of the prophet is in excess of what 
would be natural from himself, and suggests the 
work of a compiler very familiar with his peculiari- 
ties. Though it is impossible to say when or by 
whom the histories were composed, or do more than 
hazard very precarious conjectures in explanation of 
the place occupied by some of them in the book (6.2. 
26. 36. 35), itis generally clear to what situations in 
the prophet’s life they refer and what oracles they 
illustrate, and thus when they are disposed in 
their proper places the book may be read with a 
certain consecutiveness. 


1. The reign of Josiah.—To Josiah’s reign belong chs. 1-6, 
mainly to the time before his Reform. The date 12 belongs to 
ch. 1; 13 is a later insertion, meant probably to apply to the 
whole book (2 K 25%). Chs, 2-6 are a compend of many oracles, 
but may be considered as two discourses, 21-44 and 45-630, the 
first giving the prophet’s verdict on the people’s history from 
the beginning, and the second announcing the inevitable issue 
of such a history. 34, where Judah is contrasted with Israel, 
is rightly assigned to the reign of Josiah, for the idea that such 
a contrast could be of the date of chs, 30, 31 (Ew., Kuen.) is 
altogether improbable. 314-18 τ ἡ ποτὰ to be later than 35-13; 
certainly vy.i7-18 are so, for v.18 implics the exile of Judah. 
But the reference to Zion while Judah was still there (v.14) is 
unnatural, and mention of the ‘ark’ when Israel is spoken to is 
without meaning, and suggests that ark and temple were no 
more. The question whether 319%. be the secution of 31-5 or of 
36-13 ig difficult. Formally, either connexion is suitable. 315 
seems the continuation of ch. 2 and refers to ‘ Israel’ as a whole, 
though Judah may be alluded to in v.4f; but Judah does not 
seem spoken of under the name ‘Israel,’ except when the 
general idea of the whole family is in the prophet’s mind. If 
8198. follow 31-5, the passage continues as in ch. 2 to refer to the 
whole family of Israel. Some things are in favour of this, 6.0. 
the gracious design of God, v.19, most naturally refers to the 
whole family ; the designation ‘the lovely land’ more probably 
describes Canaan as a whole than either half of it; and 41-2, if 
original, recall the promises made to Israel in its unity. On the 
other hand, ‘children of Israel’ (v.21) rather suggests Israel of the 
north, and 43-4, which have no connexion with 45, might be 
the natural conclusion to 31-5. At all events 319% are not 
spoken of Judah alone, but refer either to Israel as a whole or 
to Israel of the north, continuing 35-13, The words ‘her sister,’ 
vv.7-8.10, are wanting in LXX, cf. Ezk 2311, 1719-27 on the 
Sabbath, which might be after the Reform, are usually con- 
sidered a later insertion. 

2. The reign of Jehoiakim.—{1.) In ch. 7 Jeremiah threatens 
the temple with the fate of Shiloh. The historical commentary 
ch. 26, itself of later date, refers the discourse to the beginning 
of Jehoiakim’sreign. Indeedit mightnaturally be placed immedi- 
ately after the death of Josiah. The people’s trustin the temple, 
which occasioned Jeremiah’s threat, implies a feeling of danger, 
but the danger was over when Jehoiakim was raised by Necho 
to the throne. Neither is there any allusion to the king in ch. 
26, it is the priests who arraign Jeremiah, The story of Uriah 
(26704-) is an addition to illustrate the danger of Jeremiah; the 
incident itself may have been later, though early in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, for only when Egypt and Israel were friendly 
would extradition of the prophet have been granted. (2.) The 
brief oracle on Jehoahaz (Shallum) and Josiah, 2210-12, ig of the 
same period. (3.) 729-83 is an oracle against Tophet. Oh. 19 
probably supplies the historical situation. The incidents, 
though before the 4th year of Jehoiakim, are later than 73-23, 
(4.) Chs, 7-10 as a whole (apart from 101-16) appear to belong to 
the same period, though there is much that is obscure in them. 
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The presentiment of a foe from the north (816 101722), the 
vision of an invasion and siege (8!#-), the agitation of the 
prophet at the prospect of the approaching calamity (8184), and 
his call to the mourning women to prepare a lamentation (917), 
are strange in the early years of Jehoiakim, and recall the 
situation in chs. 5. 6. Hence some scholars have assigned 
chs. 7-10 to Josiah’s reign; but parts, 6.0. 71%, are certainly 
later. The whole at any rate appears earlier than the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, for aiter this Jeremiah always names ‘the king of 
Babylon.’ (5.) 111-126 also appear to be of this period. 111-6 are 
very obscure. Vv.9-17, charging Judah with ‘ conspiracy,’ that is, 
defection from the Covenant, belong to the time of Jehoiakim, 
and the commands in vv.68 are referred by Giesebrecht to the 
same period, though they have usually been thought to refer to 
Dt eal Josiah's Reform. The plot of the people of Anathoth 
against Jeremiah’s life (1118-198) would hardly be occasioned by 
his action in connexion with Josiah’s Reform, but be owing to 
his charge of ‘conspiracy’ at a later time. Tis complaints 
121-8 also suggest this period of his history. (6.) Chs, 18-20. 
Ch, 18 appears now connected with the historical passage 191- 
208. Ch. 18 teaches that God’s dealing with men is moral, that 
He treats them as their moral conduct permits Him to do; it 
is only a secondary inference from this that prophecy is con- 
ditional, threats and promises being alike revocable according 
to men’s actions, If ch. 19 gave the situation of 729-83, ch. 18 
might belong to about the same time. On account of the 
speech in Tophet, repeated in the temple (1914), Pashhur put 
Jeremiah for a night in the stocks. If Jeremiah’s inability to 
go to the temple (365) were due to Pashhur’s action, the incidents 
and oracles 181-2018 would belong to the eve of the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, though the narrative was not written till later. In 
204%, however, Pashhur is threatened with deportation to Baby- 
lon, and it would be necessary to assume (Kuen.) that the later 
narrator had reported Jeremiah’s words somewhat generally. 
(1. There is little in chs. 14-15, referring to a drought, or in 
161-1718 to suggest a date, whether before or after the 4th year 
of Jehoiakim, Such passages as 1510 might suggest that the 
prophet was free to go about amoug the people, before he had 
to go into hiding for fear of arrest (3625), and 1018. might seem 
to reflect an early rather than a late date in his life. The idea 
that 1711 refers to Jehoiakim, and 175-10 to his premeditated 
revolt (Kuen.), seems far-fetched. (1511-14 appear to refer to 
the people, and are misplaced; 1614-15 though in LXX is an 
obvious insertion), (8.) According to ch. 36, Baruch wrote a 
second roll in the 5th year of Jehoiakim containing additions, 
This roll would thus include chs. 1-6, 7-10 (except 101-16), 111- 
128, probably 14-15, 161-1718 (2210%? 2218f 7), the genuine 
portions of 25, and probably 45, the short promise to Baruch. 
Whether 18 and 207 also stood in the roll may be uncertain, as 
the passages are now enclosed in a historical setting of a later 
date. (9.) To a later time in the reign of Jehoiakim belong 
127-17, which appear to reflect the situation after his revolt 
(2 Καὶ 241f),. Ch. 35 also narrates an incident in connexion with 
the Rechabites probably of the same time, (10.) Ch, 13, describ- 
ing a symbolical action with Jeremiah’s girdle, is usually assigned 
to the short reign of Jehoiachin, on account of the allusion to 
him and his mother inv.1/8&, There is nothing in the other 
parts of the chapter to suggest this situation; but if Perath 
(v.4) be the Euphrates, the date would in any case be later than 
the 4th year of Jehoiakim and Carchemish. 

3. Reign of Zedekiah (597-586).—(1.) To the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekiah belongs ch. 24, the vision of the two baskets 
of figs, the good representing the exiles of 597, the bad the 
people left at home. (2.) Chs. 21-23 contain 8. collection of 
fragments belonging to very different dates on the leading 
classes in Judah, the kings 2111-238, and the prophets 239-49, 
Whether some of these fragments stood in the original roll 
may be uncertain; the present collection cannot have been 
made before the time of Zedekiah (2224), probably not before 
the Exile (233%), (3.) To the 4th year of Zedekiah (281) belong 
chs. 27-29 (271 ig a mistaken gloss, wanting in LXX), containing 
the prophet’s opposition to the projected confederacy against 
Babylon (27), his conflict with Hananiah over the duration of 
the Exile (28), and his letter to the exiles (29). These three 
chapters have certain peculiarities in common; (1) The LXX 
text is shorter, particularly in 27; (2) certain differences of 
spelling appear, e.g. Virmeyah for Yirmeyahu, and so in 
similar names, and Nebuchadnezzar (for-rezzar). The peculiari- 
ties (2) are lost in Gr. ; in LXX the name Nebuch. occurs only 
once (278). In explanation of these peculiarities it has been sug- 
gested that chs. 27-29 may have circulated separately and been 
glossed ; but as LXX shows that the glosses were introduced 
after the redaction of the book, it must also be supposed that at 
a late date the genuine text was collated with one of these 
glossed rolls of 27-29, and supplemented from it,—an intricate 
hypothesis. The rest of the book (except 46-51) belongs to the 
time of the siege and later. (4.) 211-10 the prophet’s reply to the 
message of Zedekiah at the beginning of the siege. The passage 
has been united to 2111f., the common subject being the kings 
of Judah. (5.) Ch. 37, containing Jeremiah’s reply to another 
message from Zedekiah, is later, belonging to the time when the 
siege was raised by the appearance of the Egyptians. Ch. 34, 
relating to the manumission of bondservants and their reduction 
to slavery again, is of the same date. When the siege was raised 
Jeremiah attempted to goto Anathoth, but was arrested and flung 
into a dungeon (37158), Zedekiah released him, and placed 
him in the court of the guard, where he remained till the city 
fell (3878). In this place it appears he could speak to the people 


(3814), and persons from the outside had access to him (ch. 32). | 


which he was liberated by Ebed-melech (ch. 38), who receives 
the promise 3915f., To the time after his rescue by Ebed-melech 
belongs his interview with Zedekiah 3814%*; but whether the 
incideut of the purchase of the field at Anathoth (ch. 32) took 
place before or after his rescue is uncertain. To the time of his 
detention in the court of the guard belongs ch. 33, somewhat 
later than 32 (‘ the second time’ 33!), and probably chs. 30, 31, re- 
ferring to the Restoration of Judah and Israel. 331426 are not 
yet in LXX, and undoubtedly the chapters are otherwise 
greatly glossed, though much in ch. 31 is original. Possibly 
the chs. 30-33 formed a separate collection (302), and the sub- 
ject was one that invited expansion. Usually Jeremiah employs 
the terms ‘Israel,’ ‘ Ephraiin’ (twice house of Jacob 24 529); it is 
only in these chapters that the simple name ‘Jacob’ occurs 
(807.10. 16 317. 11 3326), for 1016 (5119) is not original, and 1025 ig 
doubtful, The phrase ‘my servant Jacob’ 3010.11 (= 4627. 28) 
and much else reflects the language and ideas of Is 40. (6.) 
3878b (RV) 3983-14-44 narrate the events subsequent to the fall 
of the city, and the history of Jeremiah in Egypt (391.2 seem 
out of place, and vv.#18 are wanting in LXX). 

(7.) Chs, 46-51, prophecies against the nations. There are three 
questions connected with these prophecies : (1) their genuineness 
in whole (Driver, and in the main Kuen.), or in part (Gies,, Corn.), 
or not at all (Stade, Wellh., Smend, Schwally); (2) the time in 
the prophet’s life to which they belong if genuine or partially so; 
and (3) their original position in the book. (1) Chs. 50. 51 
(apart from 5159) are almost universally recognized to be of a 
later date than Jeremiah, and by another writer. With regard 
to 46-49 it may be urged in favour of their genuineness, in 
whole or in part, (ὦ) that Jeremiah was conscious of being a 
prophet to the nations (15. 10 189. 972i) ; and (ὁ) that he is com- 
manded to write his prophecies ‘against all the nations’ (362), 
It is doubtful, however, if such language as 362 implies the 
existence of prophecies formally devoted to particular nations: 
it might be satisfied by such passages as 1-6 924f. 121417, and 
particularly by 2598, and the enumeration (so far as original) of 
nations in 2515-26, Jeremiah’s own statement regarding former 
prophets, that they prophesied against many countries and 
against great kingdoms (283), forbids us to press the words of 
36%. Ifa genuine nucleus existed in 46-49 this would explain 
the later amplification, and how though amplified the prophecies 
continued to be ascribed to Jeremiah. On the other hand, the 
figure of giving the nations to drink of the fury of J”, and the 
enumeration of peoples in 25158, might have suggested to some 
writer or writers the composition of the prophecies to give 
body to the idea of Jeremiah (cf. the relation of 5159 to chs. 
50. 51). Such lengthy oracles against peoples which, with the 
exception of Egypt, had no significance to Jeremiah or to the 
time, are little probable from him, Ch. 461-12 ig later than 
Carchemish, but such an exercise on a past event is scarcely to 
be expected from Jeremiah. 4615-28 might be a prophecy by 
Jeremiah in Egypt, though, of course, also if might be an expan- 
sion by another writer of some of his incidental threats against 
that country (4g) y.26b reminds of Ezk, and vv.27-28 are a 
repetition of 3010-14, It is wholly improbable that Jeremiah 
should have excerpted Is 15. 16, as has been done in the pro- 

hecy on Moab (4829-38), and equally incredible that he should 
Lave copied Obadiah, or, a3 the case may be, a aie mii which 
is the basis of Obadiah, as has been done in the prophecy on 
Edom (497#), If Is 15.16 were brought down in their present 
form to the post-exilic time (Duhm), the problem in regard to 
them would perhaps be the same as that in regard to Obadiah ; 
but such a date has not been established. And it may be said 
in general that the currené impression that Jeremiah is 
accustomed to cite or use his predecessors has little evidence 
in its favour. A nuclens of genuine elements in 46-49 is 
probably the most that can be assumed ; whether the expansions 
be due to one hand or several may be difficult tosay. Some 
peculiarities arecommon to the chs., 6.0. 7357 intrans. or with 
obj. unexpressed, 465- 21 (parallel to D13), 473, 4839 (obj. expressed), 
4924 (parallel to 033), cf. 498, but see particularly Nah 29; the 
phrase ΠΣ 1777 4618 5016, cf. 2528 (so read). The purpose of the 
words, ‘Here endeth the judzment of Moab’ 4847 is obscure, cf. 
5184 (both passages are wanting in LXX). It is curious that all 
the promises to the nations of restitution (4676 4847 496. 39) are 
wanting in LXX. (2) The date of the foreign prophecies, if 
genuine, would be after Carchemish; whether any parts of 
them stood in Baruch’s roll cannot be ascertained. The pro- 
phecy on Elam is assigned to the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah (4934), (3) On the original place of chs, 46-49 in the 
book see next section (iii.). (8.) Finally, ch. 52 is a historical 
extract, identical with 2 K 2418-2530, with the omission of 2 K 
2522-26, Ch, 6228-30 are nob yetin LXX.+ 


iii, HEBREW AND GREEK TEXxTs.—The differ- 
ences between the Heb. and Gr. texts are greater 
in the Book of Jer than they are in any other 
book, even Job. (1) The Gr. text is much shorter 
than the Heb.—according to the calculation of 


* Unless the reference to the ‘house of Jonathan ’ (3825) might 
imply that the interview took place after his first deliverance 
from the dungeon (3718-21), 

+ On chs. 50. 51 ci. Budde, Jahrb. f. deut'che Theol. 1878; 
Driver, LOTS p. 266ff.; Kuen., Onderzoek?, καὶ 57; Gies., Hand- 
kom. 246ff.; Nigelsbach, Der Proph. Jer. u. Babylon, 1850. 
On chs. 25. 46-49, Schwally, ZAIV, 1888; Smend, Religionsges. 
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soldiery, the officers had him let down into a cistern, from | 
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Graf by about 2700 words, or one-eighth of the 
book. (2) In Heb. the prophecies against the 
nations stand at the end of the book (chs. 46-51), 
in the Gr. they are inserted between 25! and 9515 
(v.14 being wanting), and they are given in a 
different order from the Hebrew. Much in (1) was 
due to the Heb. MS on which the translator 
worked, which differed materially from our present 
Massoretie text. Thedifference (2) must be spoken 
of with less certainty: the place given to the 
prophecies against the nations may have been 
suggested by the translator’s interpretation of 
25'%, and the order in which they stand may reflect 
something of the political situation of the time. 
But (3) a multitude of differences have arisen 
through the defective work of the translator him- 
self, who was anything but equal to his task. 
The differences between the two texts were 
formerly explained by the hypothesis of two 
recensions—a shorter one, probably from the hand 
of Jeremiah himself, an 34 circulated in Egypt; 
and a longer one, the work of Baruch or others, 
which became the basis of the MT. But the 
general identity of the two texts, and the fact that 
some of the latest elements of the book are found 
in LXX, show that such a hypothesis is both 
unnecessary and false. Both texts reflect the 
same archetype; but this archetype underwent a 
gradual process of expansion, and the process is 
reflected at an earlier stage (not necessarily an 
earlier date) in the MS or MSS at the basis of 
LXX, and ata more advanced stage in those at the 
basis of the MT. 

(1) Comparative value of the texts.—In estimating 
the relative value of the Heb. and Gr. texts, one 
must compare them, first, in those parts of the 
book present in both texts ; secondly, in regard to 
those parts present in Heb. but wanting in Gr. ; 
comparison in regard to a third class of passages, 
those present in Gr. but wanting in Heb., though 
it might be interesting, is of less importance. 
That is, the comparative estimate must be in re- 
gard both to quality and quantity. Speaking 
generally, the MT is qualitatively greatly superior 
to the Gr. ; but, on the other hand, quantitatively 
the Gr. is nearer the original text. This judgment, 
is general, admitting many exceptions,—that is, 
cases where the quality of the Gr. text is better, 
and its readings more original than the Heb., e.g. 
270 428 111 167 2333 41° 46%, and many more; and 
also cases where, in regard to quantity, Heb. is to 
be preferred, the omissions in LXX being due to 
faults in the translator’s MS, to his own oversight, 
or to his tendency to scamp and abridge. Every 
individual case of difference must be examined 
before a judgment can be pronounced. In regard to 
such large passages as 3314-6 394-18, and even many 
minor ones, 6.5. In chs. 25, 27-29, judgment will 
readily be given in favour of LXX, in which they 
are wanting; but there is a multitude of other 
cases in which a decision is difficult. Of the four 
synonyms for ‘destroy’ 1, LXX has only three; 
and again in 18’, where three of the synonyms 
occur, LXX has only two. The exclamation, 
‘temple of the Lord’ 74, stands in Heb. thrice, in 
LXX twice; so “Ὁ earth’ 22”, only twice in LXX. 
The words ‘of hosts’ in the divine name are said 
to be wanting 56 times (2 68 etc.), the parenthetical 
‘saith the Lord’ 64 times, and in ‘Jeremiah the 
prophet’ the title prophet is usually absent. Now, 
when it is considered that LXX shows an un- 
doubted tendency to abridgment, while the ideal 
of later Heb. style was fulness and roundness of 
phraseology, the two considerations puzzle the 
judgment and hold it in suspense. The title the 
prophet is probably in many cases a Heb. addition, 
the want of the synonym a Gr. abbreviation. It 
would not be just to charge the LXX translator 


with arbitrary omission on a large scale. There 
are over 30 passages which are repeated in the 
book (some twice), and LXX contains all the 
repetitions with the exception of 7, and these 7, 
it is safe to say, were not in the translator’s MS. 
(For list of repeated passages see Driver, p. 276 f. ; 
Kuen. ὃ 58!'; and for those wanting in LXX, 
Kuen. § 5812). 

(2) Original place of chs. 46f1.—It is quite 
evident that prophecies of the compass of chs. 
46-49 as they now exist could not have been con- 
tained in Baruch’s roll. If only a genuine nucleus 
of them existed they might have followed ch. 25 
in its original form and position, though the 
amplification of them would be more intelligible 
if they had existed in a separate form. If the 
prophecies were extant in their present compass 
when the book was redacted, we might suppose 
that, according te the analogy of Is and Ezk, they 
would be placed in the middle of the book after 
ch. 25. And this would have been their natural 
place, following the symbol in 25% and the 
enumeration of nations in 256, the nations 
named being in the main those to which the 
prophecies refer. The supposition that this was 
the original place of 46-49 is at least plausible, if 
nothing more. When the extensive passage chs. 
50. 51 was introduced into the book at a later 
time, chs. 46 ff. were connected with it and trans- 
ferred to the end of the book. ‘The place of chs. 
46-51 in LXX between 25% and 25" is quite 
unnatural, for the chapters should certainly have 
followed and not preceded the enumeration of 
nations in 25'5-?6 to which they refer. It is prob- 
able that 46-51 occupied a place at the end of the 
book, as in Heb., even in the MS used by the LAX 
translator. Simultaneously with the reception of 
chs. 50. 51 or in consequence of it, various glosses 
were introduced, 6.0. 254-4, or at least v.12 
(50%; ef. 51%), In 25% ‘even all that is written 
in this book, which Jeremiah prophesied against 
all the nations,’ LXX translator took the last 
clause to be independent, rendering, That which 
Jeremiah prophesied against the nations. Tha 
words thus became a title, and chs. 46 ff. were 
transferred from their former place and made to 
follow it. Neither is the order of the prophecies 
in LXX original; the order in Heb. corresponds 
in the main to that of the nations enumerated in 
2516-26. and has all the marks of originality. 

The translator from Heb, had many difficulties to contend 
with: the text had no vowels; the letters do not appear to 
have been divided (in all cases at least) into words; the vowel 
letters were sparsely written, and thus the plur. and sing. forms 
of the verb were identical; MSS were badly written, similar 
letters like ὦ and 7 being often confused; there were 
contractions liable to be misunderstood; Heb. was a dead 
language, the living Shemitic tongue being Aramaic; and 
much else, The translator of Jer shows the usual faults of the 
Gr. version in an aggravated form. (ὦ) He divides words 
wrongly (56 818 95 209 2220 315 4615). (Ὁ) He vocalizes wrongly 
(228, 84 81 1020 3118), (6) When letters like d andr are confused 
in his MS, he has not sufficient knowledge to perceive the error 
(216 315 1512 315 4922), (d) He renders proper names as appellatives 
and vice versd, 87 2118 3121 4616.25 4918. 28. 80 6127 (4616 5016 39m 
MAYO, μάχαιρω ἑλληνική). (6) His knowledge of the language is 
very deficient: an archaic suffix puzzles him (πῇ is read 
ΠῸΞ 86 1510 207); much in the Heb. vocabulary is unfamiliar 
to him (1'359 “i2) is rendered differently each time that it 
occurs, and generally referred to the root g&@r, ‘to sojourn’) ; 
and in syntax he supposes an adj. may stand before its noun 
(2280 46157), (7) He makes arbitrary changes in person and 
number to a greater extent than usual in LXX (230 315. 20 417 67 
725 818 ete.). (9) He is loose and hasty and without a sense of 
responsihility, often thinking it enough to give an average or 
approximate rendering of the original (71%), If he has wrongly 
put a sense on a word which will not harmonize with the rest 
of the verse he modifies the other words, or, if they be wholly 
intractable, omits them (216 411.12 526 818), In 2925-29 the sense 
is entirely missed. (h) It is scarcely due to purpose, but rather 
to his easy-going style of operation, that when a passage is 
repeated verbatim, his rendering of it in the second instance 
differs much from that in the first. (ὦ He shares the curious 
fancy of LXX translators for rendering by a word similar in 
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sound to the Heb. (95 Zina WA (sic) τόκος ἐπὶ τόκῳ, 3121 ONION 
sipwpiev (4891? 51272). Whether in 4615 AM (72) was rendered 
* Asis ig rather uncertain). 

LITERATURE ON THE Text.—Spohn, Jeremias vates 6 vers. 
Judeorum Alex. emendatus, 1824; Kueper, Jerem. ibrorum 
ss, interpres atque vindex, 1837; Movers, De utriusque recens. 
vatic. Jerem. indole et origine, 1837; Wichelhaus, De Jerem. 
versione Alexandrina, 1847; Scholz, Der Mass. Text u. dee 
LXX Uebers. des Buches Jer. 1875; Kiihl, Das Verhdliniss der 
Massora zur Sept. im Jeremia, 1882; Workman, The Text of 
Jeremiah, 1889; Streane, The Double Text of Jeremiah, 1896; 
also the Comm, of Graf, Ὁ. xi ff., and Giesebrecht, p. xix ff.; 
Kuen., Onderz. § 58; cf. also Cornill’s critical edition of the Heb. 
text in Haupt’s SBOT. 

iv. REDACTION OF THE Book.—In the absence 
of all direct information, anything better than a 
more or less plausible hypothesis concerning the 
redaction of the book is not attainable. Perhaps 
three stages in its history can be traced. (1) The 
second roll of Baruch, belonging to the 5th year 
of Jehoiakim. There is every reason to suppose 
that this roll has in the main been preserved in 
the early part of the book. The contents of the 
roll were chs. 1-6. 7-10 (except 101-16), 111-12°, 
probably 14. 15. 16'-17!*, 25 in its original form, 
possibly 45; whether 18. 207* belonged to the roll 
may be uncertain ; and the same must be said of 
22108. and of any parts of 46-49 that may be sup- 
posed genuine. The roll, lowever, was in some 
cases broken up, and some parts certainly belong- 
ing to it (ch. 25) are now found after elements of 
a much later date, while elements of a later date 
appear inserted before or among parts belonging to 
it (1274), The roll was only one of the elements 
used in the redaction of the book, and it was not 
regarded as inviolable. We should hardly be 
right if we regarded our present book as a growth, 
the roll being the fundamental writing to which 
other prophecies were added as they successively 
came into existence, or if we supposed a series of 
successive redactions (Kautzsch, Abriss, p. 75; οἵ. 
Driver, p. 270). The present order of the contents 
of the book forbids such suppositions, e.g. 214-238 
as a collection is later than the fall of the city, 
while ch. 24 is of the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah ; chs. 30-33 as a collection also belongs 
to the Exile, while ch. 35 is of the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Such a shuffling of the contents, 
supposing them to have had originally a historical 
order, is quite improbable. 

(2) The second stage was the actual redaction 
of the book. At some time, possibly not a great 
many years after the prophet’s death, some person 
or persons undertook the work of gathering 
together all the fragments of his oracles and 
furnishing as complete a biography of him as 
possible. The biographical interest was perhaps 
the predominant one. All the available materials, 
the original roll and other existing sources, were 
used, and probably the compiler himself, either 
from his own knowledge or by inquiry, was able 
also to make considerable contributions. But 
how much belongs to sources ready to the com- 

iler’s hand, and how much is due to himself, it is 
impossible to discover. As has becn already said, 
Jeremiah may have preserved jottings of his 
speeches, or some contemporary such as Baruch 
may have done so, and these may have lain before 
the editor ; or, in a number of cases the prophet’s 
words may already have been set in a historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s hand. 
There apenie to be something like collections in 
the book, 6.5. chs. 18-20, 21-23. 27-29. 30-33, and 
the like, and some of these may have arisen at the 
hands of different persons during the Exile. There 
is nothing more likely than that a number of the 
historical passages, with the prophet’s words 
enclosed in them, may be from the hand of Baruch, 
who continued with the prophet after the fall of 
the city and accompanied him to Egypt. But 
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some of the narratives are probably due to other 
persons and some to the compiler. The various 
headings are from the hand of the compiler, but the 
inference from the identity of the heading in chs. 
34. 35. 40. 44, that these historical passages are also 
the work of the compiler (IXuen.), is searcely cogent, 
for the same heading has been given to chs. 7 ff., 
which the compiler certainly did not write. From 
the promiscuous way in whieh such _ historical 
narratives as chs. 26. 36. 35 have been placed in 
the book, it may perhaps be inferred that these 
passages came as distinct and complete composi- 
tions into the redactor’s hand. However much 
in the book may be due to Baruch, everything 
shows that he was not the editor. The date of the 
redaction cannot be strictly fixed. The reverence 
manifested for the prophet is no criterion of date, 
for this reverence, beginning after his death, con- 
tinued to increase. Kuenen has suggested the 
second half of the Exile. The passage 2 K 25%-% 
appears to be dependent on the fuller narrative, 
Jer 4018... and this fact would imply that the Book 
of Jer was in existence before the Book of Kings 
was closed, about the end of the Exile(on the other 
hand, 391-2413 taken from 2 K 25 is a later inter- 
polation). There is perhaps nothing in the Book ἡ 
of Jer which necessitates a later date, such passages 
as 10/16 and chs. 50. 51 having been introduced 
into the book after its redaction. There is no 
doubt much in chs. 46-49 that might be of the 
post-exilic period. The complexion of chs. 30-33 
micht also imply a lower date than the Exile, but 
the want of 334% in LXX shows that the amplifi- 
cation of these chs. went on after the book had been 
compiled. The redaction took place in Babylon or 
Palestine, not in Egypt. 

(3) This Book of Jer thus edited is the archetype 
both of the Heb. and Greek. But this book under- 
went modifications, some passages being added 
and some amplifications of the text being intro- 
duced. This process of enlargement forms the 
third stage in the history of the book. (a) Some 
additions and insertions penetrated into all the 
MSS, eg. chs. 50. 51. 52, 10116 (except vv.%& 1), 
1614-15 1718-27, and much more. (6) From others 
the MSS at the basis of LXX remained free, e.g. 
3314-26 39*18, and much else, particularly in chs. 
25. 27-29. This latter fact does not imply with 
certainty that all the additions in MT are later 
than LXX translation, because contemporary MSS 
may have had different histories even in the same 
country (treatment of MSS being so free), and 
particularly if circulating in different countries. 
The differences between the Heb. and Gr. might 
certainly be easier explained if we could suppose 
the MS or MSS on whieh LXX is founded carried 
early to Egypt. Egyptian Jews would probably 
occupy themselves less with the original text than 
those in Babylon or Palestine, and thus the MSS, 
even if transeribed, would more retain their 
primitive form. Amplifieations of the text and 
interpolations really reflect the moods of religious 
life and hope, and this life was fuller in Palestine 
than in Egypt. 

v. LITERARY STYLE.— The literary style of 
Jeremiah can scarcely be spoken of, because, 
strictly speaking, we have no literature from him. 
The narrative pieces in the book are not from his 
own hand; and even when fragments of his 
speeches are reported in these narratives, they 
have in many cases passed through the narrator’s 
mind, and may have been somewhat modified. 
The presence of some or many characteristic 
phrases of Jeremiah in the reports is not proof of 
their literal fidelity. And in any case such reports 
are mere compends, in regard to which the question 
of style can hardly be raised. The only parts of 
the book on which a judgment in respect of style 
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can be formed are the chapters dictated to Baruch, 
chs. 1-17, and any other passages which appear to 
conie directly from Jeremiah’s own hand. Even 
the dictated passages are mere outlines and 
skeletons; the prophet’s object was to preserve 
and present to others the matter, the religious 
contents of his oracles,—he was little solicitous 
about the form. No doubt something of Jeremiah’s 
literary manner will be reflected in these frag- 
ments, but they represent very inadequately what 
he was capable of as a writer. We have no litera- 
ture from Jeremiah in the sense in which we have 
literature from Isaiah. The flowers of Jeremiah’s 
diction and thought have reached us only after 
being cut and pressed; the bloom and fragrance 
yet remaining with them suggest faintly what they 
were when fresh. The monotonousness and repeti- 
tion, both of ideas and language, of which writers 
complain, are owing in good degree to the fact 
that, in dictating his outline, it was the prophet’s 
purpose to impress strongly certain great ideas, 
and the same ideas naturally carry with them the 
same language, thouch it will always remain a 
question how many of the repetitions are due to 
himself. The literary remains of Jeremiah differ 
from the writings of Isaiah in being formally less 
verfect: the poetical rhythm is not so regular, 
ie itself often in elevated prose. Yet even 
formally there is much true poetical parallelism, 
and there are many examples of the Kinah or 
Elegy, artistically beautiful and full of pathos, e.g. 
G20. 21 1 B 18k. 20F, ] 8148. OOS. ~The laneuage of Jeremiah 
wants the condensed energy of that of the earlicr 
prophets. He belonged to a later literary age, 
and the progress of language is always towards 
analysis, gaining in lucidity, but losing in com- 
pression. Much of the power of the earlier prophets 
arises from the fact that their age was a creative 
one, and they project their religious conceptions 
with an energy and completeness that can never 
again be imitated. Jeremiah is their heir, their 
principles already run in his blood, and what in 
them was intellectual power is transmuted in him 
into spiritual life. So far as style can be spoken 
of in Jeremiah, his style perfectly reflects all the 
articulations of thought and all the hues of emotion 
of his mind. He was a nature characterized by 
simplicity, reality, PEO. tenderness, and a 
strange piety, but subject to his emotions, which 
were liable to rise into passions. His mind was set 
ona minor key, and [118 temper elegiac. And to 
all this his language is true. Could sadness be 
expressed in sadder words than these, ‘The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved’? His phrases haunt the ear: ‘ Before your 
feet stumble on the dark mountains.’ ‘Isthere no 
balm in Gilead?’ ‘A voice was heard in Ramah.’ 
‘If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee.’ ‘Surely I have heard Ephraim 
bemoaning himself.’ ‘ Return, ye backsliding chil- 
dren.’ The quaint simplicity of his words to God 
provokes a smile: ‘O Lord, wherefore are all they 
happy that deal very treacherously?’ Usually 
his address is lofty and touching: ‘O the hope of 
Israel, the saviour thereof in time of trouble, why 
shouldst thou be as a stranger in the land?’ (145+ 
169 17!2-), In sombre realism he has no match 
among the prophets; witness such terrible pas- 
sages as 1518. 4558. (cf. the symbol 25, and such 
descriptions as 515. 011-22. Fe was sent to be the 
prophet of doom and death, and his soul revolted 
against the task. He gloats over life, its human 
activities (32%), its sounds and mirth and all its 
music (7* 16°); and he recoils from death, and 
shudders as he sees the shadow enter in at the 
windows, and feels the awful silence, when there 
is no sound of a mill and no shimmer of a candle. 
There is one peculiarity which gives a charm to 


his style, a certain unconscious dramatizing, when, 
after describing a situation, he makes those in- 
volved in it speak directly, without the word ‘say- 
ing,’ 6.0. 2° 32% 41931 G48. 24 611-18. ]19 1119 194. δ 1417 
15° 17", 

Jeremiah’s language has some marks of the later style: words 
in -2th are not infrequent, and be begins to Aramaize ; cases 
occur of vav cop. with perf., and the Aé of direction is otiose 
(113), Certain phrases and expressions are often repeated: e.g. 
to break the yoke and burst the bands (229 55); to turn the back 
and not the face (227 1817); to receive correction (230 53 728); to 
come into mind (ab by mby 316 731 195); the evil of your doings 
(44 2112 232.22); great destruction (Σ᾽ 46 611417); the refrain, 
shall I not visit for these things? etc. (59-2999); heal the hurt 
slightly (614 80); the phrase, rising up early, and sending, 
speaking, etc, (DUT 718. 25 265 2919); to incline the ear (724. 26118 
1723); the voice of mirth and gladness, etc. (794 169 2519); at the 
time that 1 visit them (615 812 1123 9815}. terror round about 
(625 203.10): over which my name has been called (710. 11. 14. 30) s 
the sword, the famine, and the pestilence (with a variety of 
order, 1412 153 217); and others. See Driver’s full list, Ὁ. 275. 
It is doubtful if to make a full end (Mwy 173) ought to be 
reckoned ; it seems extraneous in 427 510. 18(3011= 4628), Neither 
should the contorted syntax 141 461 471 49384 be ascribed to 
Jeremiah. Peculiar are 7°DD used of God (8312); ΚῚΣ) hopeless 1 in 
the mouth of the people (2 1812); AND ΙΧ shorn on the 
temples (975 [Eng.?6] 2523); ΣΝ WRI (2381) ; oo 55 bn slain of J" 
(2583); the hiph. of obn dream (298); the phrase 73NA bon 
present supplication (3876 429, Qal 367 3720 422, cf. Dn 929), 

vi, SOME RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—Tlhe Book of Jer 
does not so mucli teach religious truths as present 
a religious personality. Prophecy had already 
taught its truths, its last effort was to reveal itself 
in a life. But though the truths in Jeremiah are 
old, they all appear in him with an impress of 
personality which gives them novelty. e is not 
to be read for doctrines in their general form on 
God and the people, but for the nuances which his 
mind gives them. Though he might not be aware 
of it, we can perceive that all his thoughts are 
eoloured by the religious relation to God of which 
he was himself conscious. 

(1) Sin.—In his earliest time it is the sin of the 
people that occupies his mind, their unfaithfulness 
to J”. They followed Him in the wilderness, but 
on entering Canaan they went far away from Him. 
Every class became untrue to the idea of its 
relation to Him. It is this change that seems 
inexplicable to the prophet. He sets it in all 
possible lights: ‘What evil did your fathers find 
in me?’ (25). He contrasts the fidelity of the 
nations to their gods, which yet are no gods (211), 
At a later time he contrasts the fidelity of men 
even to the injunctions of their ancestor, such as 
the Rechabites (3514). The instinct which guides 
the migrations of the stork is strangely unerring ; 
the instinct of man’s heart, which should direct it 
to God, as strangely errs (87, cf. 2°* 188%). We 
understand Jeremiah’s wonder at the change only 
when we hear him say what to his mind God is: 
‘They have forsaken the fountain of living water.’ 
Isaiah crushed himself and crushed created man to 
the ground with his awful Kadosh; his word was 
true, but Jeremiali’s ‘ the fountain of living water’ 
seems to come nearer the fulness of truth. The 
words at any rate suggest the immediateness of 
the relation of man to God in religion. And it is 
tliis that Jeremiah insists upon, as Hosea and 
Isaiah had done before him. His charge is the 
unreality of men’s religion; it is not with their 
real selves that they serve J”, and itis not J” in 
His true being that they serve. Already in Josiahi’s 
days Jeremiah perceived how illusory his Reform 
was. Indeed it was doubtful if it had not made 
the condition of things worse. Men thought that 
when they worshipped at Jerusalem, and multi- 
plied offerings there, they had done what J” desired. 
Tt was a lie which was half a truth, and therefore 
the harder to fight. It is not certain that Jeremiah 
thought the lawbook altogether a good. People 
prided themselves on it, it was wisdom to have 1t; 
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they thought the possession of it put them right 
with God (88:3), Pharisaism and Deuteronomy 
came into the world the same day. The lawbook 
little satisfied the prophetic idealism. Jeremiah 
seeks to draw men’s niinds away from all that was 
external—sacrifices, temple, ark, and lawbook— 
to that which was inward and real. People spoke 
much of reform; he would have used another 
word: ‘Break up the fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns’; ‘Cireumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart’ 
(44); “Ὁ Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wicked- 
ness’ (44), Sin is ‘the stubbornness of the evil 
heart’ (733 53), It is the heart that is good or ill. 
Man is the heart of man. Jeremiah probably has 
no general doctrine of human nature or its con- 
dition, though he perhaps expresses what is 
technically called habit when he says, ‘The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and it is desperately 
sick ; who can know it?’ (17°). If not from nature, 
by practice men become incapable of good: ‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin? then may ye also 
do good that are inured to do evil’ (18%, ef. 735 84%). 
Momentarily awoke by the prophet’s appeals, the 
people become conscious of their inability, exclaim- 
ing, ‘It is hopeless’ (255. 181%). And more gener- 
ally, ‘Itis notin man that walketh to direct his 
steps’ (10°), Sin is individually universal; a man 
cannot be found in the streets of Jerusalem (51, ef. 
8*- 10), No providences in God’s hand can reform 
them; the furnace will not purify them; they 
have been tried, and they are found reprobate 
silver (6°"*-), Only the creative hand of God can 
change them; He will give them another heart, 
and put His law in their inward parts (9:7 31°"), 
Though Jeremiah, like Hosea, begins by consider- 
ing the people as a moral personality, and never 
loses hold of the idea of the nation (3])® 78-91-34), 
his thoughts just referred to are virtually indi- 
vidualism. 

(2) God.—In his doctrine of God Jeremiah agrees 
with his predecessors, but with a significant nwuanee 
of hisown. J” is God alone, the gods of the nations 
are no gods (2" 161+), and the Gentiles shall yet 
confess it. J” rules among the nations, giving 
them all to drink of the wine of His cup, and 
putting the world and all that dwell in it into the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar (25%: 2714f-), Like all 
later prophets, Jeremiah sees His power and God- 
head manifested in nature: ‘ Are there any among 
the vanities of the heathen that can cause rain? 
or can the heavens give showers?’ (1453 5*4), par- 
ticularly in that perpetual wonder the restraint of 
the raging sea (5%), These are external things. 
It is in that which He is to His people and His 
servants that J” is truly revealed, e.g. in His 
gracious designs with Israel: ‘I thought how I 
shall put thee among the children! ye shall call 
me my Father’ (319), and in the joy which His ser- 
vice brings: ‘Thy words were found and I did eat, 
them, they were the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart’ (1618), It is in the passages where Jeremiah 
intercedes for himself or the people that he realizes 
most fully what J” is, 147% 190-1712 or when he 
gives a definition of what religion is: ‘Let him 
that gloricth glory in this, that he knoweth me, 
that Iam the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, 
judgement, and righteousness in the earth, for in 
these things I delight’ (9%). But the conception 
of God receives a new shade in Jeremiah. His 
definition of man as the heart of man leads toa 
corresponding definition of God: J” is He who 
trieth the heart and the reins (1139 17! 20"), This 
definition is just the reflexion of Jeremiah’s own 
experience. 
heart from any gencral doctrine he holds of the 


divine omniscience; he reasons the other way: | was weakness. 


any hide himself in secret places that I shall not 
see him?’ (2359. Positively, Jeremiah expresses 
his idea of religion when he says, ‘ Blessed is the 
man that trusteth in the Lord, whose hope the 
Lord is’ (1758), The principle of religion is faith. 

(3) Lhe Future.—Jeremiah’s first and continued 
conviction is that the nation is doomed to destruc- 
tion, There is something inexplicable to us in this 
certainty. It might seem mediated by his profound 
sense of the national sin (414-2), just as he was 
assured that his fellow prophets were false because 
of their ethical shallowness, and their healing the 
hurt of the people slightly (2317 288), But then 
this difference of ethical standard between him and 
other prophets is equally inexplicable. THis jude- 
ment, both of the prophets and the people, seems 
the unconscious reflection of his own religious 
relation to God. But he does not analyze; lie 
knows his consciousness, and it is given directly by 
God. In his earliest days Judah scems to lima 
mass of perdition; a man could not be found in 
the streets of Jerusalem (51); the furnace had 
failed to separate silver from lead—there was no 
silver (6°4-), Yet it was impossible that God 
should make a full end of His people (ch. 32); and 
his hopes seem for the time placed on Israel of the 
North. Backsliding Israel was justificd above 
treacherous Judah. And in the name of J” he 
proclaims to the north, ‘Return, ye backsliding 
children, and I will heal your backslidings’ (3 **); 
and his prophetic ear catches a voice from the bare 
heights, the weeping and the supplications of the 
children of Israel, ‘ Behold, we come unto thee, 
thou art the Lord our God’ (33). With the first 
captivity of 597 the prophet’s judgment on Judah 
seems softened ; there was hope for the nation in 
the captives, and he predicts their restitution : J” 
will give them an heart to know Him (245), And, 
finally, during the last times of the siege, when the 
destruction of the nation was at hand, he embraces 
both Judah and Israel in his promise of restoration 
(chs, 30-33). 411] antagonisms between him and the 
people were now over; lis human feeling had 
ceased to struggle against the irrevocable decree of 
God, and he looked forward with composure to the 
city’s fall. His composure and certainty of the 
future were but the reflexion of his own experience, 
as in the case of all OT saints (Job 19", Ps 737), 
The relation to God of which he is conscious is 
indissoluble ; it outhHves all forms of national 
existence. Indeed, from Hosea downwards the 
prophets become more and more indiflerent to the 
form of a state, their ideal is that of a community 
with a right mind towards God. Jeremiah does 
not place reliance on the purifying trials of the 
Exile; his hope is in the creative hand of God, who 
will give the people a heart to know Him (247), and 
write His law in their inward parts (31%). The 
true shepherd whom He will raise up to lead them 
shall be called Jehovah Zidkénu, ‘the Lord is our 
righteousness’ (23°), 

(4) Jeremiah’s Piety. —There were pious men 
before Jeremiah, but the long drawn out struggle 
of his life revealed piety more than ever before. 
Very different judgments have been passed on his 
natural character. The lachrymose nature tradi- 
tionally ascribed to him is based partly on the idea 
that he was the writer of the Lamentations, and 
ed on his own references to his tears. A 

ifferent view is expressed by Darmesteter (Les 
Prophetes, 67), who says: ‘During his 40 years of 
prophesying he preaches, he acts, he curses: he 
weeps little.’ The contrasts revealed in his life 
have been epigrammatically expressed by calling 


He does not infer that J” searches the | him a figure ‘east in brass, dissolving in tears.’ 


Probably his fundamental human characteristic 
In those passages where he speaks 


Because J” tries the heart, He is omniscient, ‘Can | of himself as a wall of brass against his opponents, 
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and where J” promises him victory over them, we 
see not a sense of strength but a feeling of weak- 
ness. They reflect what he feels he must be, but 
is conscious he is not, what J” ewidZ do for him, 
though it is not done. Isaiah was strong in him- 
self ; the divine strength came to him unconsciously 
as he threw himself into action, and was not dis- 
tinguishable from his own. But Jeremiah was 
conscious, introspective, distinguishing between 
himself and God. The strength he had was from 
without, hence it was fluctuating and convulsive. 
In moments of conflict he was strong. When 
dragged before the princes it was given him what 
to speak (264), He could run with the footmen, 
or even like Elijah with the chariots, and not be 
wearied ; but when the conflict was passed and he 


~/ took his life and history with him into hours of 


δ᾽ 
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stillness and solitude, the tide of divine strength 
receded, and he was weakness itself. 

On the one hand, he had let himself be induced 
to be a prophet. J” had revealed His mind to 
him, His verdict on the people, and His purpose, 
and he had entered into His mind, and stood on 
His side. But this looking at people and things, 
as might be said, from the standpoint of J” isolated 
him; he neither borrowed nor lent, married nor 
was a father, rejoiced with the joyful nor sorrowed 
with the sorrowing (16'4). Besides isolating him, 
it brought persecution upon him. He felt the 
hardness of J”’s service. Gladly would he have 
laid his office at His feet. He would have been 
thankful had he never known the truth. He 
cursed the day of his birth, because his fellow- 
ship with J” isolated him from all other fellowship, 
and crushed down all that was humanin him. For, 
on the other hand, he profoundly sympathized with 
the people. He was an Israelite indeed. Israel 
in lim struggled against its doom. The dumb 
mind of the people found a voice in him. He 
interceded for it, and his intercession was just 
the resistance of his human heart to the idea of 
the nation’s destruction. He palhated its offences, 
saying it was misled by the prophets (14%). He 
expressed its better self in the confessions which 
he put into its mouth (1479 141% 1033.) He 
wept over it (9' 13" 14%), He was told, it is 
enough! He was in the cruellest dilemma. If 
he pleaded for the people it was to be false to 
J”, to be false to his own convictions of truth, 
false to what he knew to be the irrevocable will 
of God. On the other hand, to threaten, above all 
to threaten with zeal for God, was treason against 
his own heart and against his people. Thus both 
God and men seemed to reject him. But his 
repulse by men drove him to God, and his repulse 
by God made him press closer to Him. And thus 
his life became a fehlowslily with God, his thoughts 
and feelings a dialogue between him and God. 
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JEREMIAS (Ἰερεμίας), 1 Es 9%4.—One of the sons 
of Baani who put away his ‘strange’ wife. The 
name corresponds to Jeremai in Ezr 10”, who is 
mentioned among the sons of Hashum; it has been 
inserted out of its right place in 1 Es. 


JEREMIEL.—The name of the archangel who is 
introduced in 2 Es 455 as amswering the questions 
of the righteous dead. AV has Uriel, the same 
name as that of the angel who was sent to instruct 
Esdras, 2 Es 41 529 108, 


|ment towards prophetic flight.’ (HJ v. 479). 


JEREMOTH (no, riow).—1. 2. Two Benjamites, 
I Ch 78 84, 3.4, Two Levites, 1 Ch 23” 25%, the 
latter called in 24% Jerimoth. 5. A Naphtalite, 
1 Ch 27%. 6.7.8. Three of those who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10%-77-“°, In the last instance 
Keré has Τὴ) ‘and Ramoth’ (so AV). See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


JEREMY.—The form in which the name of the 
prophet Jeremiah appears in both AV and RV of 
1 Es ]** 47-57 ΟἹ ὦ Hs 23° as well as in AV of 
2 Mac 21-57, Mt 217 979. In the last three passages 
RV has Jeremiah. The form Jeremy is used also 
in both AV and RV in the title of the Epistle 
ascribed to the prophet in Bar 6!. 


JEREMY, EPISTLE OF.—A brief apocr. com- 
position purporting to have been written by Jere- 
miah to the Jews who were about to be led, or had 
been led (so Syr. and 7 Gr. cursives), into Babylon 
(cf. Jer 29 [36]%). The author forewarns them that 
the captivity, which is a visitation for sin, will 
continue for seven generations; and his serious - 
purpose is to secure that in exile they may not 
be so impressed by gorgeous idolatrous ceremonial 
as to fall into apostasy. To effect this, he gives, 
in popular style, a detailed exposure of the stupidity 
of idolatry, which is partly an amplification of Jer 
101-16, Ts 449-9, but which also manifests an intimate 
acquaintance with many inane and vicious heathen 
practices. 


There is a decided lack of logical sequence in the thoughts, 
but the vanity of idolatry is emphasized by a sort of refrain, ten 
times repeated at irregular intervals, and though in every case 
intentionally varied as to verbal expression, yet always con- 
veying the one meaning. ‘This shows that idols are not gods, 
therefore fear them not.’ The thoughts are decidedly forceful, 
and will perhaps gain in cogency if we arrange them a little 
more logically, thus :—I. Idols need to be manufactured. They 
are made by a carpenter, acc. to his wish ‘2 [verses from RV 
throughout], covered with gold and silver (8), and decked with 
garments (11), II. They are devoid of perception. They cannot 
speak (8), see (19), hear howlings of priests (92), or hear prayer 
(41). Ill. They have no powers of self-conservation. They can- 
not wipe the dust from their face (13) or eyes (17), or the rust 
from their ornaments (24), nor can they feel thesmoke (71), They 
cannot eat ie They are powerless against theft from their 
person (10. 83.57), arainst war (48-56), and fire (55), They cannot 
rise when they have fallen, or straighten themselves when 
awry (27). They cannot save their garments from moths (22), 
or their wooden interior from decay (2). IV. They are 
impotent for the discharge of their functions as gods. They 
bear a sceptre, but cannot rule (14); a sword and axe, but 
cannot kill (145), They cannot give wealth (85), or rain (53); 
much less can they show signs (67) and restore the blind (87) or 
the dumb (41), They cannot set up one king and put down 
another (34. 63. 56. 66), or deliver from injustice and death (86), 
or even give long life to those who made them (46). V. They 
are indifferent to ethical qualities. They requite neither good 
nor evil (34), They punish not the perjurer (5), or even the 
priest who robs his god to feed his lust (11). They do not re- 
dress wrong (54), or show mercy to the widow and the fatherless 
(38); nay, they sanction systematic prostitution (43). VI. They 
are thus the least useful of all things. A cup, a door, a pillar 
has its use (59), and so have the sun and moon (6°), lightning 
and wind (61), clouds (62) and fire (68)° ‘yea, even the beasts are 
better than they’ (6), Then, with rare irony, the author com- 
pares an idol to a ‘scarecrow’ (79); impotent to protect, but 
deluding the imagination; and, in conclusion, says, ‘Better 
is the man that is just and has no idols, but (adds Syr.) 
waits on the Lord God,’ than the most sumptuous idolater. 


Authorship. —The evidence that it was not 
written by Jeremiah is threefold. (1) It was 
manifestly composed in Greek. There are a few 
Hebraisms, as, ¢.g., the imitation of infin. absol. 
in ἀφομοιωθέντες ἀφομοιωθῆτε (v.*), and the repeated 
use of fut. for pres. freq., but they are such as are 
inseparable from Hellenistic Greek. (2) Thestyleis 
quite below that ofa prophet of Israel. The mind of 
the writer is saturated with the Bk. of Jer (οὗ, Jer 
5% with v.§, 103 with v.*, 108 with v.4, 22" with ν. ἢ, 
4851 with v.51), but the style is inferior. As Ewald 
says, ‘He only succeeds in writing like a speaker 
who proves and exhausts his subject from every 
point of view; he shows not the remotest move- 


(3) 
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The statement that the captivity should continue 
“seven generations,’ points away from Jeremiah 
towards one who deplored the long exile, and 
wished to believe it of divine appointment. 

We believe the Ep. to have been written before 
2Mac. We cannot think as do Fritzsche, Schiirer, 
Gifford, and others, that when 2 Mac 2? says that 
‘Jeremiah charged the exiles not... to be led 
astray in their minds when they saw images 
of gold and silver and the adornment thereof,’ 
there is no allusion to our Epistle. The further 
vagaries as to the altar and the ark (2 Mac 2*°) 
are not said to be ‘in the same writing,’ as AV 
(so Gifford), but ἐν τῇ γραφῇ, 1.6. ‘in’ what the 
writer considered ‘Scripture,’ ‘the records’ of v.}. 
The most probable supposition is, that the author 
lived in Egypt in the lst cent. B.c., and that, 
deeply concerned lest his brethren should be led 
astray by the imposing ritual of idolatry, and 
feeling that additional force would be given to 
his warnings if he put them into the mouth of 
Jeremiah, he wrote his diatribe on the idolatry of 
Egypt as if it were intended for Babylon. He 
may have lived in Babylon in his youth, and 
there gained his acquaintance with the deifica- 
tion of prostitution (*), to which Herodotus also 
testifies as occurring in the temple of Beltis (i. 199); 
but v.!° as clearly corresponds with Hdt.’s descrip- 
tion (11. 62) of the ‘feast of lights’ at Sais. The 
slightly inflated style of the Ep. is thoroughly 
Alexandrian. The fondness for assonanece and for 
long compound words may be illustrated from 
περιάργυροι, περίχρυσοι, περιελοῦνται, περικείμενοι (55%) 
and ἐξαποσταλέν, ἄνωθεν, ἐξαναλῶσαι (55). 

Canonicity.—Our Ep. is included in the Gr. 
canon, and is found in all Gr. codices of OT, 
except the cursives 70, 96, 229. In Syr.-Hex. it 
follows La, and this claims to have been tr? from 
Origen’s Hexapla. Indeed, Origen (inadvertently, 
as we think) places it in the list of the Heb. canon 
(cf. Eusebius, H# vi. 25). The uncials ABQ 
exhibit the same order as Syr.-Hex., as do also 
all the patristic lists that refer to it (see BARUCH). 
In Lat., Syr., and some edd. of LXX, Ep. Jer is 
found as Bar 6; and this is followed in Luther’s 
Bible and other 16th cent. edd. as well as in AV 
and RV. Its canonicity was not called in question 
in the Christian Church before Jerome, who called 
It ψευδεπίγραφος (Prol. in Jer.). ‘Theodoret passed 
it by; and also Hilary, though in his Prol. wn Ps. 
15 he has enumerated it in the Canon; but 
Tertullian quotes, as from Jer, yv.4, about the 
carrying of gods on men’s shoulders (Scorp. 6. 8) ; 
and Cyprian (On the Lord’s Prayer, ο. 5) quotes v.° 
as the suggestion of the Holy Spirit to Jeremiah, 
‘In the heart, Ὁ God, ought we to worship thee.’ 

The Text and Verstons.—The Ep. is found entire in the Gr, 
uncials ABQ, while Τ' contains 7-24a. The differences between 
these MSS are comparatively unimportant. (See Swete, OT in 
Gr. 379-384; and, for description of MSS, vii.—xi.), There are about 
20 Gr. cursives, some of whose various readings are given by 
Cerlani. Speaking generally, these cursives divide themselves 
into two classes, One half are thought by Field to represent 
the Lucianic recension (Origen’s HUea., Proleg. c. ix.), the other 
half are often found in agrccment with Ὁ. 

The Syriac isa very free rendering of Greek, An arrangement 
and tr. of the VSS in στέχοι, in parallel columns, discloses that in 
little more than one-third of the lines does Syr. accurately repre- 
sent Gr., though the last 12 verses are almost a verbatim tra. 
Some of the more important variations are: ‘Seventy years’ (3) 
for ‘seven generations’; ‘An axe in his left’ (5); ‘As a man 
condemned by the king, so are their arms extended; [thus 
Walton, but Lag. ‘courts’], ‘Their heart is foolish and erring’ 
(%); ‘ravens’ for ‘birds’ (22); ‘eagerly eat’ for ταριχεύουσι (2): 
‘suones of demons in the mountains’ (35); ‘before the gate,’ 
in place of τὸν Βηλον (41); ‘They are not like crows which fly in 
the air’ (54). The only important omission is that of the ‘door’ 
and the ‘ pillar’ in v.59, 

The Syro-Hexaplar, given in Ceriani’s Mon. Saer. et Prof. 


i. 1, is in the main a slavishly literal tr» of the text of B, often 
in defiance of Syr. idiom; asin vv.31-45, Its variations are few. 
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wronged’ (84), as if ἀδικούμενον, with A and the Lucianic cursives ; 
and ‘to devastate the mountains’ (63), asif ἐξερημῶσωι, with Q and 
its cursives, 

The Vulg. also adheres closely to Gr. text. Its chief devia- 
tions are in νυ. 8:11. 20. 41. δά where it despairs of Gr. and makes 
a sense of its own. It also reads ‘exquiram’ (7) for ἐκζητῶν ; 
‘as a dead man carried to ἃ grave’ for ws ἐπὶ Gav, ἀπ. (17) : ‘decer: 
pentes’ for ταριχεύουσι (27), so Syr.: ‘ olive stones’ for ‘ bran’ (48), 
and ‘gloriabatur’ for κεχρήσετα, (59), 

LITERATURE.—Gifford in Speaker’s Apocr. vol. ii.; Bissell in 
Lange’s series; Zockler, Apokr. in Kgf. Kom. 1891; Ewald, Die 
jiingsten Propheten, 1868; Fritzsche, Handbuch 2. ἃ. Apokr. 
1851; Reusch, Lrklar. ἃ. Buchs Baruch, 1853; Reuss, AT, 
vol. vii. 1894, J. T. MARSHALL. 


JERIAH.—The chief of one of the Levitical 
courses, 1 Ch 2919 24% (both 3π»}} 26%! (ay, AV, RV 
Jerijah). See GENEALOGY. 


JERIBAI ('3°).—One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
11%, 


JERICHO [int and inv, the latter uniformly (12 
times) in Pent., 2 K 25°, and in Ezr, Neh, Ch; the 
former elsewhere;* the form an) oceurs once 
(1 K 16). The etym. and meaning are doubtful, 
although Gesenius (Thes.) gives the latter as ‘ place 
of fragrance,’ from root ny, while Sayce (HHH 250) 
niakes it=‘ city of the moon-god’ (ya@réah). LXX 
Ἱεριχώ, indeclinable, both with and without fem. 
art.; NT ᾿Ἰερειχώ, once (Lk 19") with fem. art. ; 
Vulg. Jericho, indecl.; Arab. er-Riha or Riha}].—An 
important city in the Jordan Valley situated over 
against Nebo (Dt 32%), and called the City of 
Palm Trees (Dt 845. It was the first city to 
oppose the progress of the children of Israel after 
they had crossed the Jordan. It had its wall 
(Jos 215), and its gate, which was closed at dusk 
(25), Like all the Can. cities of the time, it was 
ruled over by a king (23). The wealth of the 
place is inferred from the description of the spoil 
taken: vessels of brass and of iron are mentioned, 
and from the silver and gold Achan was able to 
sequester 200 shekels of silver and a wedge of gold 
of 50 shekels weight, as well as a goodly Baby- 
lonish garment (73). We find no such rich record 
of spoil in the accounts of the capture of the other 
cities in this campaign. While the children of 
Israel] were still encamped at Shittim on the other 
side of Jordan, Joshua sent two spies to investigate 
the state of the country asfarasJ.(2'"). Arrived 
at that place, they lodged at a house on the town 
wall, belonging to one Rahab, a prostitute. Their 
errand was suspected, and news was brought to 
the king, who sent messengers to Rahab’s house to 
demand that she give up the spies. In the mean- 
time she had hidden them under the stalks of flax 
which were laid out on the roof to dry, and when 
the messengers arrived she declared that the spies 
had left the city at dusk, and she sent the men off 
on a false chase as far as the fords of the Jordan. 
Returning to the spies on the roof, she told them 
of the terror Joshua’s approach had inspired, and 
begged that, in return for her kindness to them, 
they would agree to save her and her family alive 
in the coming troubles. This they swore todo, on 
condition that she preserved secrecy. That her 
house might be recognized she tied a scarlet thread 
in her window, from which she let them down with 
a rope, advising them to hide in the mountains. 
There they escaped (probably hiding in the cavern- 
pierced cliffs of Quarantania), and remained for 
three days, till their pursuers had come back. 
Then returning to Joshua, they gave a report 
which greatly encouraged the leader. 

After crossing the Jordan, the Isr. encamped in 
the ‘east border of J.’ at Gilgal (Jos 4), cele- 
brating the passover in the ‘plains of J.’ This 


We may mention, ‘swallows and other birds’ (22), 30 88; * weak- 
ness’ for ‘shame’ (%), so 88; ‘in their temples the priests sit’ 
(32), as if χαθίζουσι, with Q and its cursives; ‘nor rescue the 
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solemn ceremony was doubtless held in full view 
* See Driver, Deut. p. lxxxix f. 
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of the city. 
Captain of the Lord’s Host (5%). From his speech 
betore his death we gather that a preliminary 
skirmish preceded the siege, for he says, ‘Ye came 
unto J., and the men of J. fought against you’ 
(244%), The siege itself was extremely strict: 
‘none went out and none came in’ (6), Joshua 
having received his commands from the Lord, 
delivered them to the people. They were to 
encompass the city once a day for six days, and 
on the seventh day seven times. 
march was as follows: first came the armed men, 
then seven priests with trumpets of rams’ horns ; 
immediately behind the priests was borne the ark 
of the Covenant; and then followed the rear. 
The first day, having encompassed the city in 
silence, they returned to lodge in the camp. This 
was repeated for five days. On the seventh they 
rose very early and marched around the city seven 
times, but on the seventh time, when the priests 
blew with their trumpets, Joshua said to the 
people, ‘Shout, for the Lord hath given you the 
city.’ As they shouted, the wall fell down flat 
before them, and the people at once entered the 
city on every side, ‘each man straight before him, 
and they took the city.’ By special command of 
Joshua, Rahab and her family were saved from 
the general slaughter of man and beast that 
ensued, according to the promise she had received 
from the spies. Her family continued to live on 
in Israel, and the name Rahab occurs in the 
genealogy of our Lord (Mt 1°) as the mother of Boaz. 
J. was burned and everything in it, except the 
silver and gold, and the vessels of brass and iron, 
which were reserved for the treasury of the Lord’s 
house. The disobedience of Achan to the Lord’s 
command, that the people should reserve nothing 
for themselves, resulted in a terrible punishment. 
The defeat of the Israelites at Ai was ascribed to 
the fact that the accursed thing was touched. By 
a process of elimination the crime was traced to 
Achan, and he and all his family were stoned with 
stones and burned with fire (Jos 7}*), 


Some of the Mohammedans of the country give a distorted 
account of the taking of J., confusing it with another scene in 
Joshua’s life, It is said that a great Imam tried to take the 
city, but so dificult was the task of demolishing the walls that 
the work was not completed when darkness compelled the 
besiegers to stop. In the morning the walls had sprung up 
again, and the siege had to be recommenced. This went on for 
several days, when finally the Imam caused the sun to stand 
still, and thus, the day being lengthened, the destruction 
of the city was completed. This may not represent an early 
local tradition, as the plains were covered with monasteries 
when the Arabs took the land, and the Mohammedans very 
Edam 4 eee the various Biblical accounts they heard from 
the monks. 


Not only was J. utterly destroyed, but Joshua 
pronounced a solemn curse on the man who should 
rebuild it, propronyuie misfortune to his children : 
‘He shali lay the foundations thereof in his first- 
born, and in his youngest shall he set up the gates 
of it’ (Jos 6%), In 1K 16% we are told how this 
curse fell upon Hiel the Bethelite, who in the days 
of Ahab rebuilt the city. We infer that between 
these two periods the site was unoccupied, but 
that it continued to be known by its old name is 
proved by the facts that in the partition of the 
land J. was assigned to Benjamin (Jos 18”), and 
that David’s messengers, after being maltreated by 
the Ammonites, were told to ‘tarry in J. till your 
beards be grown’ (2 8 10°, 1 Ch 19°). Notwith- 
standing the fulfilment of the curse, the city 
became again inhabited, for, on the complaint of 
the ‘men of the city’ that the water was naught 
and the ground barren, Elisha healed the waters 
by casting salt in the spring (2 Καὶ 219), There was 
also a settlement of the sons of the prophets at the 
place, who had at their command fifty strong men, 
whom they sent on a vain search for Elijah, when 


While near J., Joshua saw the | 
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he had been carried up into heaven from the othei 
side of Jordan (2°), After this the place is men- 
tioned several times. When Pekah, king οἱ 
Israel, made his raid on the southern kingdom, 
taking many captives, these were released by order 
of the prophet Oded, and taken to J., ‘the city of 
palm trees’ (2 Ch 28%), Zedekiah, fleeing from 
_Jerus. before the forces of Nebuch., was taken in 
' the plains of J. (2 K 25°, Jer 305). In the list of 
returned captives (Ezr 2**-Neh 736) the children of 
J. are put down at 345. These restored exiles 
evidently took up their abode on the old site, for 
in Neh 3" we read that the ‘men of Jericho’ had 
their share in rebuilding the walls of Jerus. Later 
on it was fortified by the Syrian general Bacchides 
(1 Mae 9°), 

In the time of our Lord, J. had bezome an 
important place, owing to the partiality shown by 
the Herodian family to the city. Josephus de- 
scribes the place with enthusiasm (Wars, Iv. viii. 
2-3). The city lay 150 stadia from Jerus. and 60 
from the Jordan. It was situated in a plain, 
divided in the middle by the river, and flanked 
on either side by high mountains, of which the 
western range overhung the town. Palm trees 
abounded in the plain, those near the Jordan being 
the richest. In summer the climate was so hot 
that no one cared to come near it, but in winter 
the air was so mild that the inhabitants went 
about with linen clothing when snow covered the 
rest of Judea. He speaks at length of a fountain 
which was situated near the old city taken by 
Joshua, and which was healed by Elisha. He 
claims unusual powers of irrigation for these 
waters, which had only to flow lightly over the 
soil to make it fruitful, and which watered a plain 
70 furlongs long by 20 broad, fertilizing gardens 
thickly set with trees, which produced balsam and 
myrobalanum. The palm trees were of many 
kinds, one yielding an excellent honey. Such 
was the luxuriance and rarity of the vegetation 
that the author declares the place might well be 
pronounced divine, and challenges a comparison 
with any other climate in the whole earth. Strabo 
(xvi. 2) liens the plain surrounded by mountains 
to a theatre, and corroborates Josephus’ account 
of its fertility, declaring that the revenues from 
the balsam (from which medicine was extracted 
for the head and eyes) and from other plants was 
ereat. 

When Pompey visited Pal. and endeavoured to 
clear the land of robbers, he destroyed two of their 
strongholds, Threx and Taurus, which commanded 
the approach to J. (70.). After Jerus. was taken 
by Pompey, Gabinius, the Rom. general, divided 
the country into five parts, making J. one of the 
seats of Assembly (Jos. WVars, I. viii. 5). When 
Herod was appointed at Rome to be king of 
the Jews, and before he was installed in Jerus., 
his allies plundered J., finding the houses full of 
all sorts of good things (Wars, 1. xv. 6). Later he 
farmed from Cleopatra the revenues of the regions 
about the city, which had been granted her by 
Antony (Ant. XV. iv. 2), and fortified above the 
town a citadel, a building fine and strong, which 
he called Cypros in honour of his mother, and 
built a city to the north of J., which he named 
Phasaelis after his brother (Wars, 1. xxi. 9). J. 
was important enough to have its amphithcatre, 
for we read that from this place Salome announced 
to the assembled soldiers the news of the death of 
Herod, which had taken place in the city, though 
he had given orders that he should be buried at 
Herodium (lVars, I. xxxili. 8). After his death, 
his ex-slave Simon, aspiring to make himself king, 
burned down the royal palace (Anz. XVII. x. 6), 
but this was magnificently rebuilt by Archelaus, 
who also accomplished important work in irrigating 
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the plain (Ant. XVII. xiii. 1). In the time of 
Josephus (ars, ΤΙΣ. 111. 5) Judea was divided into 
eleven parts, of which Jerus. was the chief, and one 
of which was Jericho. When Vespasian approached 
J. the citizens fled to the mountains (/Vars, Iv. 
viii. 2). He erected a citadel in the place, and 
set a garrison (70. Iv. ix. 1). Whether Josephus 
refers to the destruction of J. or Gerasa in this 
section is not clear, but we have the statement of 
Jerome that, at the time when Jerusalem was 
taken, J. was captured and destroyed on account 
of the perfidy of its citizens (Onomasticon). 

J., however, still preserved its magnificence 
when our Lord visited it. His baptism in the 
Jordan occurred not far off. The hill of Quar- 
antania, to the immediate west of the city, 
is pointed out as the traditional site of the 
Temptation. At the end of His ministry, when 
He was on His way from Galilee to Jerus., He 
passed through J., and there lealed a blind man 
(Mk 10% [name given Bartimeeus], Lk 1855), or ace. 
to Mt 20*- two blind men. At this same time He 
visited the house of Zacchzeus the publican, whose 
eagerness to see the Lord had led lim to climb a 
sycomore tiee, as he was short of stature. The 
account of his conversion is one of the most graphic 
in the gospel history (Lk 19'*). Travellers to-day 
between Jerus. and J. have to be accompanied by 
an escort, to prevent their ‘falling among thieves,’ 
who have infested this route both before and ever 
since the Good Samaritan came to the relief of the 
man in the parable (Lk 1030), 


We are told by Jerome (Onom.) that after its destruction by 
the Romans, J. was rebuilt a third time, but he does not say 
when. That the place was inhabited in the tine of Origen we 
infcr from the fact of his discovery of some valuable biblical 
MSS there (Eus, #eel. Hist. vi. 16). This third city existed in 
Jerome’s day 85 Well as the ruins of the other two. It became 
an Episcopal See, and its bishops begin to be mentioned in A.D. 
325 ; the last reference is to Gregorius, who was present at the 
Synod of Jerus. A.D. 636. The sacred sites hegan to be pointed 
out early in the 4th cent. Thc Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) was 
shown the sycomore tree of Zacchzus on the right of the road 
leading to the town from the west. A mile and a half from the 
town was pointed out the site of the old city taken by Joshua, 
close to the fountain of Elisha, immediately above which was 
the house of Rahab. Justinian restored a hospice in J,, and a 
church of the Mother of God (Procopius, de didif. 5. 9). 
Theodosius (4.p, 530) visited the fountain of Elisha, which he 
places 2 miles from the town, and in this latter was shown the 
house of Rahah, the site evidently having been shifted since the 
time of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, Antoninus Martyr (4.p. 570) 
found the walls of the town overthrown by an earthquake. 
The house of Rabab was still standing, and had been converted 
into a hospice and oratory, probably the worl: of Justinian 
referred to above. At the time of Arculf's visit (A.D. 670) the 
town was in ruins; only the house of Rahab was standing, but 
rooficss, The Venerable Bede (A.D. 720) describes ἃ similar state 
of things. Hence the town was in a ruinous condition for at 
least a century and a half, but by the end of the 6th cent. many 
churches and monasteries had sprung up on the surrounding 
plains, Besides the church at Gilgal, Arculf speaks of one on 
the spot where Christ was supposed to have left His garments 
at the time of His baptism, and of the monastery of St. John, 
also near tbe Jordan. Establishments were dedicated to St. 
Panteleemon, St. Calamon, St. Chrysostom, St. Kustochium, 
and others. Atthe time of the Crusaders many of these were 
repaired and others constructed. Under the Arabs the town 
again rose to importance, as is proved by the many references of 
the Mohammedan geographers beginning in the 9th cent. (see 
Palestine under the Moslems, by Guy Le Strange). Ya'kubi 
(A.D. 874) speaks of Riha as the capital of the Ghér, the cleft of 
the Lower Jordan. Mukaddasi (ise, 985) says that this city 
possessed many villages in the plain, which produced much 
indigo, and many palm and banana trees, Edrisi (a.p. 1154) 
mentions Ariha, Beisan, and Amta as the finest of the cities of 
the valley of the Ghér. When the Crusaders conquered the 
land, the plain of J. was granted to the Moly Sepulchre, but in 
A.D. 1111 Arnulfus, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, was blamed for 
assigning to his niece this district, with its annual revenues, 
which amounted to 5000 pieces of gold (William of Tyre, xi. 15). 
Later it again fell into ecclesiastical hands, as it was assigued in 
A.D, 1138 to a convent at Bethany (¢. xv. 26). But by the 
13th cent. the town itself had sunk to small dimensions. The 
a γε tower whicb may be seen to-day near the modern village 
of er-Riha was found by Willebrand (4.p. 1211) in a ruinous con- 
dition. Brocardus (4.p, 1230) says that the wretched town had 
scarcely cight houses, and that all the monuments of the sacred 
places were destroyed. Ricaldus, writing about the same time, 
calls the placa ‘quasi deserta.’ However, the plains were at 
this time richly cultivated. According to the Moslem Yakut 
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(A.D. 1225) the fincst sugar of the Ghér was made at J.; palm 
trees and bananas abounded. Jaques de Vitry (cap. 53) also 
refers to the fields of sugar-cane. The ruins to the west of “Ain 
es-Sultan, with the connecting aqueducts, appear to date from 
the Crusading period. 


The modern er-Riha is a miserable village, con- 
taining about 300 swarthy inhabitants, possibly 
the descendants of the puny race called by 
Arculf Canaanites, who dwelt in his time on the 
plain. The rich patches of barley and wheat, with 
the gardens of the ceclesiastical establishments, 
give a hint of the possibilities of fertility which 
were so amply realized in former days. The level 
of the village is 900 ft. below the Mediter., and 
the flora and fauna of the plain differ largely from 
those of the rest of Pal., some species not being 
found nearer than the Asiatic and African tropics. 
A dozen isolated palms represent the splendid 
groves'of the past. The Zakkum (Balanites 
Hgyptiatea), identified by some with the Jfyro- 
batanum of Josephus, still abounds; also the 
acacia, and trees of the Zizyphus specics, called in 
Arabie Sidr or Dom. A handsome Russian hospice 
now stands near the ruined tower mentioned by 
Willebrand, and there is a small Greek churel.. 
Two good hotels accommodate travellers, who may 
now make the journey from Jerus. by carriage- 
road, and continue their drive over the plain to 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. J. contains only a 
few plots of freehold, as in recent times it has 
become the private property of the Sultan, together 
with many other parts of the Jordan Valley. 

All authorities are agrecd that the site of the 
Can. city is at Tell es-Sultan, above “Ain es-Sultan 
(Elisha’s fountain), one and a half miles from 
modern Jericho. As we have seen, Josephus places 
the old city near the fountain, and so does the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, who gives the distance from the 
J. of his day as one and a half miles as above, 
which distance would do equally well if we identify 
the latter with the ruins near the pass to be men- 
tioned later. Theodosius makes the distance 2 
miles. This mound is 1200 ft. long from N. ἴο 85., 
and the larger part of its area is 50 ft. in height, 
measured above the fountain at the I., but not so 
lich on the western side, as the original ground 
slopes from W. to EK. Rising from the top of the 
mound along its edges are four superimposed 
mounds, the highest being some 90 ft. above the 
fountain. Near the base of the mound, above the 
spring, a hollow has been recently scooped out, 
revealing an ancient mud-brick wall 72 situ. The 
pottery found strewn over the mound belongs, as a 
rule, to pre-Roman times, and some pre-Israelitish 
ware occurs. The superimposed mounds may 
indicate later fortifications, but the accumulation 
of 50 ft. of débris below them, by analogy with 
the exeavated mounds of Hissarlik and Tell el-Hesy 
(see LACHISH), probably represents the alternate 
στον and decay of the town for several centuries. 
Hence systematic excavations through the base of 
the mound would doubtless bring to light the 
remains of the pre-Israelitish city. On natural 
grounds, the place, with its abundant supply of 
water, would have been chosen by the first builders. 
From one and a half to two miles west of modern 
J., on the south bank of the Wady el-Welt, near 
the mouth of the pass, there are abundant remains 
of a city. An unobservant traveller might not 
notice them, as the houses are ruined down to the 
soil, but the ground-plans remain, and often the 
four sides of a room are quite plain. <A large pool, 
called Birket Misa, isin the neighbourhood. The 
character of the pottery with which these ruins 
are strewn indicates the Roman site. ‘This identi- 
fieation is favoured by the probable identification 
of the site of Beit Jubr, a ruined fort on the south 
side of the Jerus. road, commanding the ascent 
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from the J. plain, with the fort Cypros, which 
Herod built above J.; as well as by the fact that 
the aqueducts in the Wady el-Kelt, two of which 
were constructed to bring water to this site, 
appear to be Rom. work (PHF Mem. vol. iii. 
p- 173). Similar ruins north of ‘Ain es-Sultan 
suggest that Roman Jericho may have been very 
extensive, occupying both sites, with detached 
villas between, as there are signs of building at 
many points in the intervening fields. The settle- 
ment of the Crusaders seems to have been at the 
modern er-Riha, about 2 miles from the pass. In 
the vicinity of J. the remains of five old monastic 
establishments may be visited. In the precipices 
of Kuruntul (Quarantania) there are hermits’ caves, 
with chapels adorned with frescoes. The monastery 
of St. John, near the traditional place of baptism, 
built by Justinian, and rebuilt by the Crusaders, 
has again been restored, but traces of the old work 
remain. The identification of Kusr el-Hajlah is 
not sure. Tell Mogheifir probably represents the 
ancient St. Eustochium, mentioned by Willibald 
in A.D. 721 as being in the middle of the plain. 
At Khurbet el-Mifjir, north-east of ‘Ain es-Sultan, 
are the ruins of a splendid monastic establishment. 
Most picturesque of all is the convent of Elijah, 
clinging to the crags above the Wady el-Kelt. 
This has been recently restored, but some of the 
old frescoes remain. Further down in the valley 
the cliffs immediately above the stream are pierced 
with hermits’ caves, which can be approached 
only by ladders. They are still inhabited, but 
their nicely painted wooden doors produce an 
incongruous effect in the midst of the wild sur- 
roundings. Ἧς J. BLuiss. 


JERIEL (5x"P for by1n ‘founded of El,’ ef. mr).— 
A chief of Issachar, 1 Ch 77. See GENEALOGY. 


JERIJAH, 1 Ch 2631.—See JERIAH. 


JERIMOTH (nipvy).—1. 2. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 
77125, 3.4.5, Three Levites, 1 Ch 24 (called in 
95% Jeremoth) 254, 2 Ch 31%, 6. A son of David 
and father of Rehoboam’s wife, 2 Ch 1118, See 
GENEALOGY. 


JERIOTH (niy'r) occurs in a genealogy in 1 Ch 
28, where the only thing that is certain is that 
MT is corrupt (see Kittel’s note in SBOT). It is 
possible that we ought to read with Wellhausen 
ΠΤ ‘daughter of Jerioth’ for ’arnx. See, further, 
GENEALOGY, IV. 35a, note. 


JEROBOAM (ova prob. ‘may he plead the 

eople’s cause,’ ᾿Ιεροβοάμ).---1. 1 K 1174 121-14”, 
2 Ch 1055. 1114-16 1215 13, son of Nebat and Zeruah, 
an Ephraimite of Zeredah, first king of Israel after 
the disruption, reigned 22 years, B.C. 937-915. 
Jeroboam’s career began cae in Solomon’s reign 
(cf. 1 Καὶ 11°? with 915 3'); the king, recognizing the 
young man’s abilities, appointed him commissioner 
for the house of Joseph. He used his position to 
plot against his master ; and, when Solomon sought 
to kill him, was forced to flee to Egypt.* In the 
LXX there are two accounts of the way in which 
Jeroboam became king. The first agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew, when the contra- 
dictions of the text of 1 K 12 (οἵ. vv.**3 with 29) 
are removed.t As soon as Jeroboam heard of the 


* The account of the rebellion, hinted at in 1K 1126, is not 
given as we should expect afterv.25. It is noticeable that while 
the compiler views this and other rebellions as punishments for 
Solomon’s unfaithfulness (vv.9-13), yet they occurred early in the 
reign, t.e. before the sins which occasioned them. 

f 1 Καὶ 192 is to be placed before v.}, so that ‘ heard of it’ refers 
to Solomon’s death, 1143; a slight change in the Heb. v.2» gives 
the sense ‘and J. returned from Egypt’; omit v.23 and ‘Jero- 
boam and’ in v.1%, Thus the narrative is brought into agree- 
ment with v.20, 


| at Shechem, 12 
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death of Solomon, he returned from Egypt; ha 
did not attend the conference between Rehoboam 
and the people at Shechem, but he kept within 
reach, and came when he was sent for. The other 
account in LXX B is inserted at 12%. It covers 
the same ground as the first, but with con- 
siderable additions and variations. On_hear- 
ing of Solomon’s death, Jeroboam returned from 
Egypt, where he had found a patron in Shishak 
and an Egyptian princess for a wife, 127,* 
mustered his tribe at Shechem, and so gave the 
immediate occasion for the revolt. The most 
important divergence, however, between the two 
Greek accounts is found in the prophecies which 
promise Jeroboam the leadership of the ten tribes. 
In the first we have the prophecy of Ahijah de- 
livered to Jeroboam at Jerusalem in the time of 
Solomon ; in the second a similar prophecy is put 
into the mouth of Shemaiah at Shechem in the 
time of Rehoboam. Both accounts are clearly 
translated from Heb. originals, which must have 
existed when the LXX translation was made. The 
Heb. text was not fixed, and the tradition was 
fluctuating ; we cannot feel certain as to what was 
the actual course of events. With regard to 
Ahijah a similar uncertainty exists. The prophecy 
in 1 Κα 11*-* appears to be an interpolation, for it 
interrupts the account of Jeroboam’s rebellion, 
which is expected after v.78 and implied by v.®. 
It could not have been Ahijah’s propheey which 
aroused Solomon’s suspicions, for it was a private 
communication, addressed to Jeroboam alone, as 
is expressly stated; no third party was aware of 
it.t We find, then, two different traditions of 
Jeroboam’s accession to the sovereignty; the 
correct history of it must remain uncertain. 

The revolt which led to the division of the 
kingdom and the elevation of Jeroboam was a 
revolt against the government of Solomon and the 
heavy burdens which it laid upon the it 
Solomon’s conception of the state was in fact alien 
to the national feelings. The free, democratic 
spirit of old Isracl, which could welcome a king 
chosen by the people, had not become reconciled to 
a hereditary monarchy, especially when Solomon’s 
heir proved to be out of sympathy with the popular 
demand for a less despotic government. And the 
tribal instinct was still strong ; it had not yet 
surrendered to the idea of a united nation. 
Jealousy of the new preponderance of Judah must 
have been felt in the powerful tribe of Ephraim ; 
the real strength of Israel lay in the north ; neither 
geographical nor social conditions were in favour 
of Jerusalem being the centre of all Israel. Hence 
the revolt came to a head at Shechem, and the 
instigator of the democratic movement was an 
Ephraimite who became chieftain of the ten tribes 
by the free choice of the people. The historian 
sees in this reverse for Judah a judgment on the 
sins of Solomon. 

But Jeroboam not merely adopted the line of 
democratic leader appointed by popular choice, he 
came forward as the patron of the popular religion 
and the ancient sanctuaries. He quickly realized 
that it was necessary for his position to establish a 
strong counter-attraction to the new temple at 
Jerusalem. Accordingly he made successful elforts 
to revive the poreley of the venerable holy 
places at Bethel and Dan, and provided them with 
solden images of J” in the form of a steer or 
bull, in addition to the altar, asherah, and sacred 
stone (2 K 2315), which were there already. He 
also instituted a new priesthood and a popular 

| * LXX, Swete’s edition. 

+ Note also that, in the Hebrew, Ahijah of the second prophecy 
141-16 ig clearly connected with Ahijah of the first prophecy, 
while the Greek introduces him as a new person. LXXB places 


this second prophecy in an impossible place, before the assembly 
2ihn, See, further, W. R. Smith, OT JC? 117 ff. 
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festival on the model of the feasts at Jerusalem.* 
The popular religion saw no offence in this form of 
worship (ef. Ex 391:6) ; and the employment of non- 
Levites as priests would not have appeared so 
irregular then as it would have done in later times. 
But there can be no doubt that Jeroboam’s action 
marked a serious retrogression when compared 
with the higher religious level which had been 
reached at Jerusalem. For the sake of political 
security J eroboam deliberately sacrificed the higher 
religious interests of Israel; and there can be no 
doubt that the sacred writer, who, whatever his 
merits as a historian may be, possessed a keen 
religious insight into the events of the past, was 
fully justified in his unsparing verdict upon Jero- 
boam as the man ‘who made Israel to sin’ (1 IS 
12) 13", Ὁ ᾿ς 175: Ὁ 

The narrative 1 K 131-82. which contains a pro- 
phetic denunciation of the altar at Bethel, belongs 
to a much later time, when the names of ‘the man 
of God from Judah’ and of ‘the old prophet’ were 
forgotten. Some critics think that it 15 founded 
upon 2 K 235°; others, that the latter passage, 
apparently foreign to the context where it stands, 
was added by the same hand which inserted the 
story here. The next narrative connected with 
Jeroboam, the second prophecy of Ahijah, de- 
livered to the queen 14:18, contains old material 
which has been treated by the compiler in his 
characteristic style. The language of Ahijah is 
cast into much the same form as similar prophecies 
delivered to Israelite kings.t 

With regard to Jeroboam’s external relations, the 
only information we have is that there was constant 
war between him and Rehoboam and his successor 
(1 Καὶ 14598 157, cf. 2Ch 13). At first, no doubt, 
Jeroboam would have had a considerable struggle 
to maintain himself against his rival. But no 
decisive victory or success on Jeroboam’s side is 
recorded; he seems even to have retired from 
Shechem to Penuel beyond the Jordan (12%), 
When the Pharaoh Shishak made a plundering 
expedition into Judah he certainly did not spare 
the territory of his former protégé, as appears 
from his trinmphal inscription at Karnak ;jj but 
we are not told that Jeroboam made any attempt 
at resistance. Perhaps he was more of a politician 
than a warrior. He had successfully managed a 
revolt, but he did not succeed in establishing a 
dynasty. If the revolt was part of the divine plan 
(1 Καὶ 12"), Jeroboam himself proved unequal to the 
greatness of his opportunity; and, so far from 
advancing the higher interests of his people, did not 
rise above the popular standards, and bequeathed 
to posterity the reputation of an apostate and a 
succession of endless revolutions. 

2. Jeroboam I1., king of Israel for 41 years, 790- 
749 B.C., son of Joash, and fourth ruler of the 
dynasty of Jehu. Under him N. Israel reached its 
highest point of prosperity and splendour. For 
years Israel had been suffering at the hands of 
Syria; but the tide turned at last, and Joash 


Ὁ 1231 and 133%b seem to have formed one sentence, of which 
1231 has preserved the more original end. This sentence was 
hroken up hy the insertion of 1233.32, Note tautology in 
1232. 33; the latter verse forms an introduction to the following 
narrative. 1393 seems to have heen adapted out of older 
materials to suit the preceding account, which it clearly implies. 
See Ly 2393-36 P; and Dillmann, Levit.2 Ὁ. 583. 

t The phrase is constantly repeated, 1 K 1416 1526. 30.34 1626 
2252, 2 K 33 1029.31 132.6 1424 159. 18.24.28 9315. The compiler, 
who regards past history from the point of view of Dt, looked 
upon Jerohoam as the founder of a schism which violated the 
first principle of the Dt. Code, the law of the one sanctuary. 

t Cf. 1 Καὶ 161-4 2120b-22 2124, 2 K 97-10. Note the anachronism, 
149 ‘all that were before thee’ (Jerohoam); Tirzah, v.17, does 
not seem to have hecome a royal residence till later, 1521. 

§ This is contradicted hy 1221-24, of douhtful authority. The 


exaggeration of the numbers and the unhesitating submission | 


recovered from Benhadad ten cities which his 
father had lost (2 K 13%). Syria had also beer 
greatly reduced by the campaigns of the Assyrian 
kings, Shalmaneser 111. (782-772) and Assurdan III. 
(772-750); so that Jeroboam was able to recover 
the old limits of the Davidie kingdom ‘from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.’ 
That he was able to establish his rule in the 
S.E. implies that he must have reduced the 
Moabites to submission. The meagre statement 
of 2 K 1455 is the only definite piece of information 
which the historical books give us. The com- 
plete picture of the times of Jeroboam musi 
be drawn from the materials furnished by the 
prophecies of Amos. The nation was enjoying 
the fruits of Jeroboam’s successes. Confident of 
75 5 patronage, Israel was at last free to devote 
itself to the ease and pleasures of a period of 
unwonted peace. Wealth increased, and with it 
went luxury and self-indulgence (Am 3% 511 617. 8 12), 
Religious worship was celebrated with the greatest 
splendour and popularity, both at the royal 
sanctuary of Bethel (713) and at Gilgal and Beer- 
sheba (4* 5° 81), But along with all this material 
prosperity went a deep-seated moral corruption, 
which it was the prophet’s chief concern to de- 
nounce. Oppression of the poorer classes by the 
rich, justice sold and perverted, immorality openly 
practised, rapacity and greed of gain, were the 
sins which Amos marks as characteristic of the 
time. He foretells the impending judgment. The 
Assyrian was not far off; the only barrier between 
him and Israel, Damascus, had been removed; J” 
will summon this nation to afflict Israel, and they 
will be carried captive beyond Damascus (613 5%), 
G. A. COOKE. 

JEROHAM (o5%).—41. The father of Elkanah and 
grandfather of Samuel, 1S 11, While LXX A has 
"Iepodu, B has ᾿Ιερεμεήλ, 1.6. Jerahmeel, and the 
latter may be correct (Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3). 
In the genealogy of Samuel as given by the 
Chronicler, while MT has uniformly on, the LXX 
has in 1 Ch 6” A Ἰεροβοάμ, B ’Idadp, and in 084 A 
Tepedu, 5 ’HaddX. 2. A Benjamite family name, 
1 Ch 8” 98, 3, A priestly family, 1 Ch 9% Neh 
11”, 4. ‘Sons of Jeroham’ were amongst David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 127. 5 A Danite chief, 1 Ch 27, 
6. The father of Azariah, a captain who helped 
Jehoiada in his measures for the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 23}, 


JERUBBAAL (bys, ’ApBdar, Ἰαρβάλ, ᾿Ιεαροβάαλ, 
TepoBdar).—A name given to Gideon, Jg 6% 7! 8539. 35 
Ge 8, δὲ 26, See Τῇ ise Baal strives,’ Baal being 
a name for J”, as in Ishbaal, Meribbaal ; it cannot 
=‘one who strives with Baal, as Jg 6 would 
suggest (LXX δικαστήριον τοῦ B.). Perhaps Jerub- 
baal should be written Jerubaal (Sya1 from at 
not 27) = ‘Baal, ze. J”, founds,’ ef. Jeruel, 
Jeremiah: so Wellh., Budde, Moore. This name 
was altered to Jerubbesheth (nay ;—besheth= 
‘shame’) when Baal could no longer be used of 
J” without offence, 28 117! (LXX ᾿Ιεροβοὰμ υἱοῦ Νήρ, 
Lue. ᾿Ιεροβοάλ) ; cf. Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth. See 
art. GIDEON. G. A. COOKE. 


JERUBBESHETH.—See JERUBBAAL. 


JERUEL (Sy: ‘founded of El’).—That part of 
the wilderness of Juda facing the W. shore of 
the Dead Sea below En-gedi(see EN-GEDI). It was 
here, according to the narrative of 2 Ch 9010, that 
in the time of Jehoshaphat there assembled a great 
host of the children of Moab, Ammon, and other 
trans-Jordanie tribes, who had swept across the 
plain at the S. of the Dead Sea, and were en- 


| camped at the foot of the lofty cliffs of Ziz (or 
| Haziz). This spot was near the mouth of one of 


to a prophet point to later redaction. 
ἢ Represented in Stade, GV TJ i, 352. 
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the deep ravines which descend from the table- 
land, along whose bed the stream, fed by perennial 
springs, would be available for the use of the host. 
The same locality was the scene of several memor- 
able events in OT history (Gn 147, 1 § 24-4), 
Ki. WLULL. 
JERUSALEM (usually obvi, but odes in Est 25, 
Jer 26%, 1 Ch 35, 2 Ch 25! 329; LXX “Ἱερουσαλήμ, 
which occurs also in NT side by side with ‘Iepo- 
σόλυμα). 
i. The Names. 
ii, Natural Site, 
iii. History. 
iv, Topography. 
v. Antiquities. 
vi. The Temple Enclosure. 
vii. Modern Jerusalem. 
viii. Literature. 


I. NAMES.—The name Jerus. first occurs in Jos 
(10! 15%; when the inhabitants are called Jebusites, 
ef. Jg 19", 28 5°). Various trs. of the name have 
been proposed, some depending on the later and 
longer form, and on its pointing as if a dual; but 
these discussions are superseded by the discovery 
of letters from an early ruler of Jerus. (Tel el- 
Amarna, collection), which show not only that the 
name existed before the Heb. conquest of Pal., 
but also that its meaning (as spelt U-ru-sa-lim 
and UU-sa-lim) is ‘city of Salim,’ or ‘city of 
peace,’ which agrees with the rendering by Gese- 
nius, ‘abode of peace.’ The suggestion of Sayce 
(Academy, 7th Feb. 1891, CAL 177, EAH 98) 
that Salim is the name of a deity is unsupported : 
the sign for deity is not used as a prefix to the 
name, and the word Sa-lim is elsewhere found in 
the Tel el-Amarna letters with the meaning of 
‘peace.’* Itis by no means improbable that the 
Jewish tradition, which places the Salem (properly 
Shalem) of Melchizedek at Jerus. (Gn 1418, see 
Jos. Ant. I. x. 2; Wars, V1. x. 1), and the King’s 
Vale (Gn 14", Jos. And. VII. xi. 3) two furlongs 
distant, may be correct; and the monumental 
spelling favours the view that the city may have 
been first called Salem only; but it is not doubt- 
ful that it was called Jcrus. as early as the time 
of Joshua. It may also have becn called Jebus 
(but see Moore on Jg 1919. 1. cf. the Jebusite, Jos 
1875), In Ps 76? we read, ‘In Salem was his covert 
(see Jer 25°), and his lair (fig. of lion) in Zion.’ The 
explanation in the Mishna (Zebahim xiv. 8), which 
connects Salem with Shiloh, together with other 
suggestions (see Midrash Bereshith Rabba, ch. 89), 
are too fanciful to need notice. In the Talm. the 
later and longer form of the name Jerusalem is 
used, and the city is also ealled Beth ‘Olamim 
περὶ n'a) ‘the house of Ages’ (Tosephta, Tohoroth, 
eh. 1). 

The Roman name, given by Hadrian after A.D. 
135 to the restored city, was Aflia Capitolina, and 
this appeared on coins of the carly Khalifs of 
Damascus in the Arab. forin Azlia. Its survival 
to the 10th cent. is noticed by Eutychius, and it 
was known to Jerome, and appears in the lists 
of Synods as late as A.D. 536. This name was 
derived from that of Ailius Hadrianus himself, 
combined with that of Jupiter Capitolinus, whose 
statue Hadrian erected on the ruined site of the 
Temple. In the 10th to 13th cents. the eity was 
called Beit el-Alukaddas, ‘The Holy House’ (see 
Sam. Chronicle, el-Mukaddasi, and el-Edrisi). The 
modern name is el-Kuds csh-Sherif, ‘The holy 
(city), the noble (town),’ and in common speech 
οἰ. {τ ποῖ only. On some of the Hasmonzan eoins 
the longer spelling of the name Jerusalem occurs. 
The native Christians, as well as the Jews, still 
use the old name in the Arab. form Yerusalim. 

1. NATURAL SITE.—Jerus. stood on the site 


* Sayce’s view is controverted by Zimmern (Zettschr. f. Assy. 
1891, p. 263) and Jastrow (Journ. Bib. Lit. xi. [1892], p. 105). 
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occupied by the present town, though at its greatest 
it extended farther to N. and S. The geogr. posi- 
tion (taken at the Dome of the present Cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulclire) is 31° 46’ 45” N. lat., 35° 
13’ 25” long, E. of Greenwich. The town stood 
on spurs extending 8.E. from the main watershed 
of Pal., and still presents almost the appearance 
of sliding downhill towards the Kidron ravine 
on the S.E. This ravine (now called HV/ddy en- 
Ndr, ‘Valley of Fire’) is one of the main drains 
of the country, and is formed by the junction of 
three head valleys, the longest on the E. being 
the Kidron proper, running due south, west of 
Olivet ; the second, which itself had two branches, 
passed through the city S.E.; the third, running 
5. and turning E., is the Valley of Hinnom. The 
summit of Olivet is 2641 ft. above the Mediter., 
and the valleys at their junction have a level of 
about 2000 ft. above the samme. Thus Jerus. was 
defended, on the E., 8., and S.W., by natural 
fosses 500 ft. deep, and was naturally weak only 
on the N. and N.W., from which quarters it las 
always been attacked in the various sicges re- 
corded in history. In considering the natural 
site it is, however, important to remember the 
geological character of the region, and the changes 
which have been due to artificial alterations—the 
levelling of hills and the cutting of scarps, ditches, 
reservoirs, and aqueducts, together with the filling 
up of the valleys by ruins, or with a particular 
purpose. The present features, though sounewhat 
obscured by these circumstances, are, however, 
distinguishable in ancient accounts of the site, 
and the careful measurement of rock levels, in 
all parts of the city, now enables us to speak 
with certainty as to the original eonditions. The 
strata dip down 8.E, from the watershed, with an 
average inclination of 10° or 12°. The highest 
beds, called locally N@ri and Kakili, are found 
on the summit and slopes of Olivet. The Ndrz 
is identified with the nummulitie beds found on 
Gerizim and Carmel, which belong to the Middle 
Eocene period. The Wakdéli is a soft white lime- 
stone with bands of flint or chert, and containing 
marine shells as fossils, with ammonites and other 
distinctive genera of the Upper Chalk. The E. 
cliffs.of the Kidron Valley, below this white chalk, 
are formed by the Alezzeh—a hard silicions lime- 
stone with bands of flint and fossils. Thus, with 
the underlying beds, belongs to the period of the 
Lower Chalk. The Jfezzch also appears in the 
Sacred Rock (es-Sakhrah), on the summit of the 
Temple Plateau, W. of the Kidron; in the cliff 
of Antonia to the N.; and in the cliff of the 
traditional Calvary, as well as in that N. of the 
city at the so-called ‘Jeremiah’s Grotto.’ Under 
the Mezzeh is a deep bed of fine white limestone, 
very suitable for building stone, and hardening by 
exposure. It is locally known as Meledt, and in 
it are excavated the great reservoirs of the Temple 
Area, and the ancient quarries under the city N. W. 
of the Temple. DGeneath the Afeleki again is a 
hard dolomitic limestone, of white colour streaked 
with pink, which appears on the watershed sur- 
face W. of the city, and which is called the 
‘Santa Croce’ marble, being found near the Con- 
vent of the Cross. The alternation of these hard 
and soft beds accounts for the existence of cliffs 
and slopes, and for the water supply of the city, 
which is deficient on the W., the water sinking 
down through the Meleki bed, and only appearing 
in the Kidron ravine to the E., where the dolom- 
itie limestone is near the surface. The natural 
drainage of the watershed is collected in this 
ravine, and no springs occur near the city at 
any higher level. The thickness of the various 
beds differs in different parts, the J/ezzeA ‘ tailing 
off to the N. W. 
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The rock is visible on the present surface on 
the N. and N.\W., near the watershed, and in 
the N.W. part of the Temple Area. In the valley 
beds it is hidden by an accumulation of rubbish, 
which within the city has a depth in some cases 
of 40 or 50 feet. The level of the surface of the 
rock has in these parts been traced in mines, in 
wells and cisterns, and in sinking foundations for 
houses. About 150 such measurements have been 
carefully recorded, of which 40 are in the Temple 
Area and the rest within the ancient city, being 
fortunately most numerous in the inost important 
parts. On the ridge 8. of the Temple 30 such 
observations were made during the mining opera- 
tions.* In some cases the rock is visible in great 
cisterns for a considerable distance, in others its 
absence is proved by the existence of masonry 
walls. Thus, although it is probable that a cer- 
tain amount of earth covered the valley beds from 
the first, it is known that, in parts where a shingle 
of stones covers the rock, the filling up of the 
valleys has been caused by the frequent demoli- 
tion of buildings during the various destructions 
of the city. 

By the light of such observations it is easy to 
recover the original features now obscured by the 
ruins. The eastern spur, on which the Temple 
stood, was flanked by the Kidron on the E., and by 
a narrow valley on the W., having itshead near the 
present Damascus Gate. This ridge was artificially 
cut across, at an early period, N. of the Temple 
Area, where its level was 2460 ft. above the sea; 
and a second scarp, facing 8S. and about 25 ft. 
high, was made, leaving a block of rock, on which 
the present Turkish Barracks stand, and a small 
flat plateau within, which rose gradually to a 
natural knoll, now known as the Sekhrah or Sacred 
‘Rock.’ From this point the platean narrows into 
a ridge, which falls gradually 8. from a level of 
2440 ft. to about 2130 ft. at the junction of the 
W. valley with the Kidron at Siloam. West again 
of the narrow western valley, now filled up to a 
depth of some 40 ft., the main site of the city 
itself was cut in two by a broad, deep recess, with 
steep slopes to N. and 5., having its head at a 
narrow neck of land which rises to about 2500 
ft. above the sea, and divides this central valley 
or recess from the upper part of the Hinnom 
Valley W. of the city. The great recess has its 
bed under the modern ‘Street of David’ (which 
runs down from the W. or Jaffa Gate towards the 
Temple), opening out into the narrow valley already 
noticed W. of the Temple hill. This broad, deep 
recess is now also partially filled in, to a depth of 
50 it., with rubbish, and its great breadth and 
the steepness of its slopes were hardly suspected 
until proved by the examination of the rock in 
various large cisterns in its bed, hidden under the 
modern surface, and discovered about 1872 during 
the German excavations in the precincts of the 
old Hospital of the Knights of St. John. 

The central recess or valley thus divides the 
site of Jerus. into a 8. and N. quarter. The S., 
which is generally allowed to be the ‘ Upper City’ 
of Josephus, is a flat hill, measuring about 1000 
Ge N. and 8. by 600 yds. E. and W. On the 

‘. it had a very steep slope, with a precipice on 
the N.E.; on other sides the slopes were also 
steep, and the plateau, which has an average 
elevation of 2500 ft. above the sea, thus stands 
500 it. above the valley beds on the S.E. The 
N. quarter was less extensive, and for the most 
part lower than the S. 
from the main watershed, and connected with the 
S. by the narrow neck or isthmus already noticed, 
towards the W. of the city. The N. spur appears 
to have risen into an isolated knoll of small area, 
* This proves that no depression divides Ophel from the temple. 


It was formed by a spur | 


which is now shown as the traditional site of 
Calvary, the summit being about 2490 ft. above 
the sea. In speaking of the topography of the 
city it will, however, be shown that the outline 
of the N. spur was changed in the 2nd cent. B.C. 
by cutting down the E. part of the N. ridge, 
near the narrow valley which divided it from the 
Teinple, and which was then filled up. The later 
Herodian period witnessed an extension of Jerus. 
beyond this N. quarter, and the hill N. of the 
Temple (separated off by the artificial ditch as 
noticed above) was then occupied, and protected 
by another scarp 20 ft. high, running E. and 
W., and now supporting the modern city wall in 
the N.E. quarter. The part of the hill so included 
in the city (and which Josephus calls Bezetha) 
rose to about 2520 ft. above the sea close to the 
N. scarp, and to 2470 ft. on the 8., opposite the 
rock of the Barracks from which the fusse separ- 
ated it. The city also extended, on the N.W., 
over the flat ground beyond the knoll of the 
traditional Calvary, rising gradually to the water- 
shed of Judza, 2580 ft. above the sea. It would 
appear that from an early period the flat head of 
the narrow central valley was flanked by cliffs, 
the northern of which (at Jeremiah’s Grotto out- 
side the modern Damaseus Gate) formed a remark- 
able isolated knoll, 2570 ft. above the sea, which 
is now regarded by many as the true site of 
Calvary. The N. ditch was probably in part 
natural, for in the cliff under the modern city 
wall, E. of the Damascus Gate, is the entrance 
to the great quarries under the city, where the 
Meleki beds were cut out for the Teniple masonry. 
That these quarries existed early, and were not 
merely hewn for the building of Herod’s Temple, 
has been shown by M. Clermont-Ganneau’s dis- 
covery of a rudely cut sketch of a cherub, or 
nian-bull, in the ancient Heb. or Phen. style, 
attributable to a period earlier than that of Herod, 
and carved on the rock wall of the quarry. 

The natural water supply of Jerus. is deficient, 
and was very early supplemented by the enutting of 
rain-water tanks and aqueducts. The only natural 
spring was in a cave on the W. side of the Kidron, 
ἢ of the Temple Area. It is remarkable for its 
intermittent How, due to a natural syphon leading 
from a subterranean basin in the rock. The water 
collected by the valleys from the rocky watershed, 
and sinking, as above explained, down to the im- 
pervious dolomite beds beneath the hill spurs, also 

ursts out in winter at the junction of the three 
valleys, and flows in a clear rapid stream towards 
the Dead Sea. But this overilow is due to the 
sinking of a deep shaft at the well now called Bir 
Eyiib (‘ Job’s’ or ‘Joab’s’ [see below] well), which 
reaches down 125 ft. The well is connected with 
an ancient aqueduct, 70 to 90 ft. below the present 
surface, on the W. side of the Kidron Valley, and 
reached by stairways. Although unfinished, this 
aqueduct must have assisted in collecting the 
waters to the Bir Εν." The water of the upper 
spring was also early diverted through an aque- 
duct to the Pool of Siloam, as will be explained 
later. In the carliest period of the history of 
Jerus, it is possible that the bed of the Kidron, 
then much deeper than it now is,—in consequence 
of the accuniulation of rubbish,—was occupied by a 
stream flowing on the surface from the upper cave 
spring, 8. of the Temple. Water also found its 
way down the narrow ravine W. of the Temple 
hill, and is there still found in the subterranean 
eave of the Hamméin csh-Shefa, or ‘healing-bath,’ 
under the W. wall of tle present Haram enclosure. 
The shaft of the inodern well is 86 ft. deep, the 
lower part having been apparently made in the 


* This well was reopened in A.D. 1184 by the Franks, wha 
called it ‘Joab’s well’ (6. Imn-rogel). 
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Rom. period. The rocky chamber and passage 
at the bottom extend 128 ft., but no ancient 
notice of this reservoir has been discovered with 
any certainty. The water supply, both here and 
at the Bir γον, failed in the winter of 1864-1865, 
being dependent on the rainfall of a comparatively 
small area, near the watershed N. of the city. 
The various artificial reservoirs which supplied the 
city will be described later. We have no informa- 
tion as to any works which may have been carried 
out by the Jebusites before David fixed his capital 
in Jerusalem. The spring in the Kidron Valley 
existed then, and it is possible that the supply in 
the Hammdm esh-Shefa was also available, and 
much nearer to the surface. In Neh (as noticed 
later) the ‘Dragon Spring’ is mentioned W. of 
Jerus. ; but if a natural supply of water is to be 
understood, it would seem to be now dried up, 
as there is no known spring on this side of the 
city. Jos. calls this place the ‘Serpents’ Pool’ 
(BS ν. 111. 2). 

11. History.—In accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition (Jos. Ané. I. x. 2, VII. xi. 3; Wars, VI. x. 1), 
Jerus. may be supposed to have been a city 
(SALEM ?) in the time of Abraham (Gn 14, where 
see the cautious note of Dillmann), whose king, 
Melchizedek, was priest of God Most High (4 
‘Elyén). The city is next noticed as the capital of 
a Canaanite king at the time of the Heb. conquest 
(Jos 105), The inhabitants were Jebusites; and 
although its king was killed (Jos 1056), yet Jerus. was 
not attacked until later (ὅς 18 [?]), and remained a 
Jebusite town, and ‘ city of the stranger’ (Jg 191-1), 
in the time of the Judges. The discovery of letters 
from the early governor of Jcrus. to Amenophis 
(c. B.C. 1480-1440), in the Tel el-Amarna collection, 
gives us some additional light on the history of the 
city. It is clear from various references that an 
Egyptian resident, supported by an Egyptian 
garrison, was there established at a time when 
all the Philistine towns (including Gezer) were 
also held by Egypt. But this garrison was with- 
drawn in consequence of the general rebellion 
of Pal. and Syria against Egypt, and the king 
of Jerus. reported that, in consequence, all the 
country had rebelled to the Khabiri (see HEBREWS), 
who had occupied Aijalon, Lachish, Gezer, Ash- 
kelon, and Zorah, his own position being perilous 
in consequence. It is clear, therefore, that Jerus. 
was already a royal Canaanite city before the Heb. 
conquest under Joshua. 

The boundary line of Judah was so drawn as 
to leave Jerus. in the lot of Benjamin (Jos 15’, ef. 
1878, both P; in 1588 [JE] Jerus. belongs to Judah) ; 
the border ran from En-rogel (in the Kidron) along 
the Valley of Hinnom 8. of Jerusalem. The city 
was attacked by Judah (Jos 15®; in Je 1” Ben- 
jamin has possibly been substituted for Judah; 
Jg 18 is a very doubtful passage, see Moore’s note), 
who, however, did not succeed in driving out the 
original Jebusites. The choice of Jerus. as a 
capital, in David’s time, was probably due to its 
being already an important town, in a position 
more central than Hebron, and less exposed to 
incursion from the plains than Shechem. David’s 
men scaled the ‘gutter,’* or ‘water -channel’ 
(zinnér, παραξίφιδι), and took the ‘mountain fort of 
Zion,’ or “ citadel’ (“Axpa), which Josephus identifies 
with the Upper Agora of his own time (}Vars, y. 
iv. 1). The mockery of David by the Jebusites shows 
that Jerus. was considered a strong fortress (2S 5%), 
The occupation of the citadel did not lead to the 
expulsion of the Jebusites, for at a later period 
David appears to have been friendly with Araunah 
the Jebusite. Jerus. at the time of this conquest 
(about B.C. 1000) included not only the fort of the 


“On the various explanations that have been offered of the 
very obscure passage 2 S 58, see Driver, ad loc. 


upper city, but also a quarter called Millo (2 S 59), 
which the LXX renders “Axpa. Josephus states 
that David joined the lower city (τὴν κάτω πόλιν) 
to the citadel (τὴν “Axpay), surrounding both with 
walls (see 1 Ch 114), and established himself in 
the citadel, calling it (or else Jerus. generally) the 
city of David. The ark was soon after brought 
to the city of David, and ‘ placed in the tent that 
David had pitched for it’ (2 8 6!!7, 1 Ch 138 
15*°-16°), The site of the Temple was afterwards 
chosen at the ‘threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite’ (2 S 2418 1 Ch 2118-28), which site was 
bought for fifty shekels of silver (about £9), or, 
according to the later account (1 Ch 21%), for 600 
shekels of gold. Preparations for the building 
were made by David, and the Temple was begun 
by Solomon in the month of Ziv (latter part of 
April), in the 4th year of his reign (about B.c. 
965), and finished in the month Bul (Oct.), seven 
years later (1 K 6%), The ark was finally re- 
moved out of the city of David into the Temple 
(1 Καὶ 815), at the feast of consecration in the seventh 
month, Ethanim (September). The royal palace 
of hewn stone and cedar was not finished till later 
(1 K 71:12, and two bronze pillars were cast for 
the Temple, with a ‘sea’ or large reservoir, and 
other vessels (1 K 751), The Temple, which in 
plan and adornment resembled those in Babylon, 
described in a later age in the records of Nebuch., 
was provided with an altar court with walls and 
cedar beams (1 K 6%); but the dimensions of this 
court are not noticed. It is stated that the ‘inner’ 
or altar court was separated from other outer 
courts (2 Ch 23-8), The royal palace appears (as 
will be shown in dealing with Topography) to 
have stood near the Temple on the .. and it was 
not in the city of David (1 K 9%, ef. 78). Solomon 
also built the wall of Jerus., and ‘shut in the ravine 
[?; RV ‘repaired the breach’; Heb. pts-nx 120] of 
the city of David’ (1 K 916 11°’). Jerus. was en- 
larged by the building of the Temple and Palace 
beyond the bounds of the city of David. 

After the revolt of Israel from Rehoboam, Jerus. 
was attacked by Shishak, king of Egypt (about B.c. 
935), when the gold shields made by Solomon fell 
a prey, with all the treasures of the Temple and of 
the Palace. We possess a monumental record in 
which Shishak (Sheshonk) gives the names of 133 
cities in Pal. subdued during this campaign, and 
the last name Jura ..., though unfortunately 
half-defaced, may perhaps represent Jerusalem. 
Another attack on the city (about B.C. 850) is 
recorded (2 Ch 211°) in the reign of Jehoram, when 
the Phil. and Arabs near Egypt sacked the ‘ king’s 
house.’ After the revolution of Jehu, and murder 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah, at Jezreel, Athaliah, 
who had usurped the throne of her grandson, was 
slain at the entrance of the palace, probably about 
B.c. 842 (2 K 1116, 2 Ch 23); and about B.c. 786 
Jehoash of Israel marched on Jerus. from the W. 
plain, and broke down 400 cubits of the wall on 
the W., carrying off once more the treasures of the 
Temple and of the Palace (2 K 14% 14, 2 Ch 25%), 
The incursion of Ramman-nirari from Assyria 
(about B.C. 803) into N. Israel and to Damascus, 
no doubt accounts for the strengthening of Jerus. 
by Uzziah (2 Ch 2615), when towers were built on 
the W., on that part of the wall broken down 
some twenty years before. The city was protected 
by engines of war, similar to those shown in 
Assyr. pictures. Jotham (about B.c. 742-736) also 
strengthened J. by building the ‘higher gate’ of 
the Temple, and a wall on Ophel, 8. of the same 
(2 Καὶ 15”, 2 Ch 273). The conquests of Tiglath- 

ileser in Syria were then causing anxiety 1n 
᾿ udah. Ahaz, the next king, was tributary to 
this Assyr. conqueror (about B.C. 734), and before 


| that date he was attacked by the enemies of 
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Tiglath-pileser,—Rezin of Damascus and Pekah 
of Samaria,—who, however, failed to take Jerus. 
(2 Καὶ 165. The fall of Samaria to Sargon alarmed 
Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, and the great improve- 
ments—from a military point of view — which 
were carried out in Jerus., in the water supply of 
SILOAM (which see), may have been begun by 
Ahaz at the time of the fall of Damascus in B.c. 
732 (Is 8°), The advance of Sennacherib rendered 
it necessary to prepare for attack about B.c. 701 
(Is 22"), and the aqueduct from Gihon to Siloam 
was probably complete when the Assyr. came to 
Jerus. (2 kK 20", 2Ch 323°), The account which we 
possess of this attack in the records of Senna- 
cherib harmonizes with that found in the Bible 
(2 K 1833-1987, 2 Ch 3293, Is 36. 37). Sennacherib 
records (see Schrader, KAZ) that he invaded 
Philistia in B.c. 701, and defeated the Egyptians 
at Altaka; that he set up new tributary rulers 
in Ekron and Ashdod; and ‘captured forty-six 
cities’ of Judah, shutting up Hezekiah in Jerus., 
like ‘a bird in a cage.’ He speaks of the riches 
sent to Nineveh from Jerus., but is silent regard- 
ing the disaster that overtook his army on the 
Egyptian frontier, drove back the Assyr. beyond 
the Euphrates, and saved Jerus. for a century. 
The alliance with Egypt (see Is 365) prevented any 
danger from Egypt to Hezekiah’s capital, but 
that with Babylon (Is 39) was less useful, since 
Merodach-baladan was defeated by Sennacherib 
in B.c. 696. Manasseh (acceding probably about 
B.C. 695) was tributary to Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal, according to their inscriptions, and the 
former attacked Egypt in 680, and finally took 
Memphis (Nah 3°) in B.c. 670. The carrying of 
Manasseh to Babylon (2 Ch 33") appears to have 
occurred under Assurbanipal (see Jos, Ant#. X. iii. 2) 
after B.C. 668, and this king is known to have 
restored Babylon as his southern capital. The 
further fortification of Jerus. by a wall on Ophel, 
outside the original city of David, and extending 
to the Fish Gate on the N. of Jerus., was effected 
apparently after his restoration. Amon, the suc- 
cessor of Manasseh, reigned only two years, and 
the rule of Josiah coincided with the last years of 
Assyr. empire, witnessing the terrible Seythian 
raid which swept down to the borders of Egypt. 
The Law was discovered in the Temple, and a great 
reformation effected in B.c. 621 (2 KK 22, 2 Ch 34); 
but in B.c. 609 Necho marched to the aid of the 
Babylonians and Umman-manda (see Davidson, 
Nahum, note at end), who combined against Nine- 
veh, and Josiah, endeavouring to stop his advance, 
was slain at Megiddo (2 K 23°). The allies soon 
quarrelled over the spoils ; and the defeat of Necho 
at Carchemish left Pal. an easy prey to Nebuch. 
of Babylon, the new master of W. Asia. In B.C. 597 
Jerus. was taken and despoiled (2 K 244°), and 
Jehoiachin carried to Babylon. In B.c. 586 Nebuch. 
again attacked Zedekiah, who fled ‘by the way to 
the Arabah’ (2 K 25+), or from the S.E. side of 
the city. Onthe 7th of Ab the city was entered 
by the Babylonians, and on the 9th (about Ist Aug.), 
according to the Mishnie traditions (Taanith iv. 7), 
the ancient Temple of Solomon was destroyed, 
with the Palace and all the chief buildings of 
Jerusalem. The walls were broken down. The 
treasures of the city had already been taken in 
the first raid ; the sacred vessels were now carried 
away (2 I< 253, 2 Ch 3618), and the ark itself was 
probably removed, since Nebuchadnezzar’s prac- 
tice in other cases was to carry off all objects of 
veneration belonging to defeated peoples. Many 
of the chicf men of Judah had followed Jehoiachin 
into captivity, and the rest now followed Zede- 
kiah, leaving only the ‘poor of the land as vine- 
dressers and husbandmen’ under a Babylonian ruler 
of Palestine (2 K 9519), 


The history of the ruined city remains a blank 
until Cyrus arose and wrested the empire from 
Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king. The Jews, 
like the Pheen., were content to remain subject to 
the tolerant Aryan race which ruled from India 
to Egypt. The Temple was refounded at Jeru- 
salem (Ezr 312), and was completed twenty years 
later (Ezr 615. The return of Ezra to Jerus., and 
the establishment of the Law, may be referred to 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. (B.c. 458); see ZERUB- 
BABEL. Acc. to Jos. (Ant. ΧΙ. vii. 1), Bagoses, a 
general of Artaxerxes 11., profaned the Temple, 
and laid a tax on the sacrifices. The restoration 
of Jerus. by Nehemiah (Neh 3) was merely a re- 
building of the ancient wall found in ruins; but 
this account is the most complete that we possess 
of the ancient topography of the city. 

The battle of Issus and taking of Tyre laid Pal. 
at the feet of Alexander the Great, and about B.c. 
332 he visited Jerus., according to Jos. (Ané. XI. 
vill. 4). The city suffered, after his death, from 
the long struggle between the Ptolemies in Egypt 
and the Seleucide in Antioch. Ptol. Soter, son 
of Lagus, entered Jerus. on the Sabbath in B.C. 
305 (Ant. XII. i. 1), and Antiochus 111. (called the 
Great) took the city from the Egyp. in B.c. 219 
(Ant. XII. 111. 3). The influence of Greek art and 
customs began to spread over Pal. under the 
Seleucide, and when Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes) 
visited Jerus. in B.C. 172, there appears to have 
been a gymnasium (perhaps the Xystus, W. of the 
Temple), built by the Hellenists in the Holy City 
(1 Mac 174, 2 Mac 45:13, Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1). Two 
years later, Antiochus, defeated in Egypt, entered 
Jerus. unopposed, in a Sabbatic year (1 Mac 1”, 
Ant. x11. v. 3). The Jews, for more than three 
centuries and a half, had been peaceful subjects 
of Pers. and Gr. overlords, but the growth of 
Gr. influence alarmed the pious, and the tyranny 
of Epiphanes bred a desperate spirit of revolt. 
In B.c. 168 Apollonius, the Gr. general, was sent 
to Jerus. by Antiochus, with orders to suppress 
the μον ἀμαὶ religion. On the 15th of Chislev he 
desecrated the Temple by sacrifice of swine,— 
probably in honour of Ashtoreth and Tammuz, 
to whom swine were sacrificed in this age in 
Cyprus and Phoenicia,—and an image of a boar 
is said to have been erected in Jerus. (1 Mac 1”, 
Ant, X11. v. 4). The Gr. garrison was placed in a 
newly erected citadel on Akra, which—as will be 
shown later—is identified by Jos. with the Lower 
City. This citadel dominatcd the Temple, and 
during the revolt of Judas Maccabzeus its garrison 
held out even after the defeat of three Gr. armies 
sent against the patriotic leader. In 8B.c. 165, after 
the second defcat of the Greeks, Judas and his 
followers restored the half-ruinous and neglected 
Temple, erecting a new altar in place of that dese- 
crated by Apollonius. The ‘Feast of Lights,’ on 
the 25th of Chislev, still commemorates this restora- 
tion (1 Mac 4535, Anz. XI. vii. 7). Two years later, 
however, Antiochus V. (Eupator) retook Jerus., and 
overthrew the walls of the city and of the Temple 
(1 Mac 6%, Ant. x11. ix. 5). After the defeat and 
death of Judas at Elasa, following soon after 
his victory at Adasa over Bacchides the desecrator 
of the Temple, a period of misfortune for the 
Hasmonzan house followed; but under the skilful 
management of Jonathan, the brother of Judas, 
the national cause prospered. In B.c. 143 Jonathan 
built a wall in the middle of Jerus. to separate the 
Akra citadel from the Upper Market or Agora 
(1 Mae 12°5, Ané. x1. vi. 7). His suecessor Simon, 
the wisest. and most prosperous of these famous 
brethren, finally took the Akra citadel on the 28rd 
of Ziv in B.C. 139, and partly levelled the moun- 
tain on which it had stood—a labour lasting three 
years (1 Mac 1484, Anf. XIII. vi. 7; on the historical 
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reliability of this statement see Schitrer, ΠΡ 
I. 1. 262, note 14). John Hyrcanus, his son, who, 
being at Gazara, escaped the massacre at Dok, 
was besieged in B.c. 134 in Jerus. by Antiochus 
Sidetes, and is said by Jos. to have opened the 
tombs of the kings, and taken treasure thence (Ant. 
XII. viii. 4). After his successful rule the quarrels 
of the Hasmonzans brought further trouble on 
the city, and the Romans, having under Pompey 
conquered Armenia to the Caucasus and to the 
borders of Persia, began to interfcre in the affairs 
of Palestine. An alliance with Rome was one of 
the latest acts of Judas Maccabzeus, and had been 
renewed later. The country had been at peace 
during the greater part of the reign of Alexander 
Janneus, and the Gr. influence (as witnessed by 
lis coins) had been steadily reasserting its power. 
After the death of Alexandra-Salome, the able 
widow of Alexander Jannzeus, a war of succession 
broke out between her sons, Hyrcanus 11., aided 
by Aretas (Harith) the Arab king of Petra, besieged 
Aristobulus Il. in Jerus. in B.c. 65; but Scaurus, 
one of Ponipey’s generals, ordered him to raise the 
siege (Ant. XIV. 11. 1). In B.c. 63 Pompey himself 
besieged Jerus., to put an end to the increasing 
anarchy. Aristobulus was removed, the walls were 
demolished, and the bridge leading to the Temple 
was thrown down. Pompey is said to have entered 
the Holy of Holies itself. The city was made 
tributary to Rome (Ant. XIV. iv. 4; Wars, I. vii. 1). 
The subjection of Pal. was, however, not yet com- 
plete. In B.c. 55 Crassus, before his defeat in 
Parthia, again pillaced the Temple (A2¢. x1v. vii. 1), 
and in B.c. 47 the Hasmon. rule came to an end; 
Antipater the Iduméean, in recognition of his ser- 
vices on the borders of Egypt, was made ruler of 
Pal. by Julius Caesar the year after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Four years later his famous son, Herod 
the Great, became joint ruler with Phasael, and in 
B.c. 40 became Procurator of Judwa, by order of 
the Senate. He was then driven from Jerus. by 
the invasion of the Parthians, under their prince 
Pacorus, who re-established the Hasmon. Antigonus 
(Wars, τ. xili. 13). In B.c. 37 Herod, assisted by 
Sosius the Rom. governor of Syria, took the city 
from Antigonus (Anz. XIV. xvi. 2), and a period of 
strong rule and peace followed. In B.c, 24 Herod 
built his palace in Jerus., on the W. side of the upper 
city—the old Hasmonmean palace being on the E., 
near the Temple bridge. He also restored the 
citadel Baris or Antonia, N. of the Temple, and 
celebrated games in a new theatre in the city (Ané. 
XV. vill. 1-5, ix. 1). Later in his reign, in B.c. 19, 
Herod began to replace the ancient Temple en- 
closure by a new and much larger structure, and 
this work was finished in B.c. 11 (Ant. XV. xi. 3, 6). 
The death of Herod, in the year of the Nativity 
(B.C, 4), was signalized by the destruction of the 
colden eagle erected over the Temple porch (IVars, 
I, xxxil. 3,8). The history of Jerus. under Herod’s 
successors, and under the procurators, is almost a 
blank. In A.D. 35 Pontius Pilate was recalled, in 
consequence of the riots caused by appropriating 
the Corban to the purpose of making an aqueduct 
from near Bethlehem to the Temple (Ant. XVIII. 
ili, 2). Agrippa the tetrarch, grandson of Herod 
the Great, began the building of a new wall on the 
N. side of the city, about ten years after the 
Crucifixion (A.D. 41-44), and Jerus. appears to have 
grown much larger during the Rom. period (“4 πέ. 
XIX. vil. 2, vili.2). King Agrippa, son of the last, 
built a palace in the upper city (Ant. XxX. viii. 11), 
about A.D. 56, and the Temple courts were com- 
pleted in A.D. 64 (Ant. xx. ix. 7). The Jewish 
discontent, gradually increasing since the time of 
Agrippa’s death, led to revolt against the incom- 
petent procurator Gessius Florus in A.D. 66, 
and during the riots the palaces and Antonia 
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were burnt (Ant. XX. xi. 1; Wars, i. xvii. 6), 
Cestius Gallus, president of Syria, besieged Jerus. 
in consequence, and took the third wall on the 
N., but retreated in panic (Wars, 11. xix. 1-9), and 
Vespasian was called to re-establish Rom. power 
in Palestine. The campaign was slow and systeni- 
atic, and not until all the country to the N. had 
been subdued, and Jericho and the plains of 
Joppa reconquered, did the Rom. army advance 
to the attack of Jerus., a task left to Titus in 
consequence of Vespasian’s becoming emperor. 
The great siege in A.D. 70 was perhaps the most 
terrible ever undergone by the city, and the full 
account by Jos. illustrates the topography of 
Jerus. at the time of its greatest extension and 
strength. 

The great siege lasted 143 days, from the 14th 
Abib, when the Romans encamped on Scopus 
(Wars, V. xiii. 7) until the final conflagration on 
the 8th of Elul (Wars, vi. viii. 5). The dates of 
the principal events may be briefly given. 


Pi By Ἴδῃ Chief Events. 

Ahih 14 — 1 Romans arrive, John seizes the Temple 

(Passover) (Wars, V. vil. 7-17). 

Ahih 23 1 | First day of actual siege (Wars, v. 
vi, 9). 

Ziv 7 15 | Wall of Agrippa taken. Feast of Dedi- 
cation of Temple (Wars, vV. vii. 2). 

᾿Ξ 12 20 | Second wall taken. Romans repulsed 

(Wars, V. vili. 1). 

is 16, 24 | Second wall retaken (Wars, 0. viii. 2). 

a 21 29 {| Banks raised against Antonia, after 
three days’ rest and review of troops 
(Wars, Vv. ix. 2). 

" 29 37 | Banks against Antonia, and others com- 


menced 12th Ziv against Hippicus, 
are completed (Wars, V. xi. 2). 

Bank at Antonia mined by the Jews 
(Wars, ν. xi. 3). 

Banks against upper city destroyed by 
Jews (ΠΠ 78, V. xi. 5). 

A wall of circumvallation begun and 
built in three days (ifars, v. xii. 2), 
New banks begun against Antonia 
occupying 21 days (Wars, νι. i. 1). 
Antonia attacked. Romans repulsed. 
The wall falls during the night 

(Wars, vi. i. 3). 

Sahinus killed invading the Temple. 

72 | Antonia surprised hy night (Ware, 
VI. i. 6, 7). 

The daily sacrifice fails (Taanith iv. 4). 

Ϊ Antonia demolished during the pre- 
ceding week. Banks raised against 
the inner Temple (Wers, vi. ii. 1, 7). 

The Jews set fire to the Ν, and W. 
cloisters (Wears, V1. i. 9). 

The Romans fire part of cloisters (Wars, 
V1. iii. 1). 

The Jews destroy the W. cloister 
(Wars, V1. iii. 1). 

The Romans destroy the N. cloister 
(Wars, Vi. iii. 2). 

Engines batter the inner Temple wall 
for six days. Two hanks heing com- 
pleted (Wears, vi, iv. 1). 

The gate Moked is undermined (Jaa 
mith iv. 9). The Rom. soldiers set 
fire to the Temple hy night (Wars, 
vi. iv. 5). The city is plundered, the 
lower city burnt, the family of Izates 
suhmits (Wars, νι. vi. 8, 4). 

Banks raised against the upper city 
on N.W. and N.E. (Wars, v1. viii. 1). 

Banks finished after 18 days (Wars, v1. 
viii, 4). 

Final conflagration and conquest of 
the city (Wars, vi. viii. 5). 
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The first day of the siege (23rd Abib) corre- 
sponded in A.D. 70 to the 9th April. That lunar 
months must be supposed is shown by Jos. (Wars, 
Vi. viii. 1, 9). The final fall of Jerus. took place in 
the hottest part of the year, on4th September. The 
terrible sufferings of the besieged from famine, 
thirst, and disease were thus intensified by the 
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season. It is unnecessary to enter into detail as 
to these sufferings, or as to the various factions 
whose conflicts added to the general misery. The 
Idumzans, introduced by one faction to support 
themselves, thought only of plunder; and con- 
certed action against the Romans was rendered 
difficult. The numbers of the besieged are stated 
by Tacitus at 600,000 (His¢. v.13); the estimate of 
over a million by Jos. is incredible (Wars, 11. xlv. 
3, V. vi. 1, xiii. 7, VI. ix. 3). The ordinary popula- 
tion cannot haye exceeded 30,000 at most; but in 
consequence of the Passover, and of the Idumzans 
being admitted, the city must have been densely 
crowded. The Jewish system perished in blood 
and fire, and the few survivors were made victims 
of the circus games at Cesarea, or led captive to 
Rome, where, on the Arch of Titus, the golden 
candlestick, the table of shewbread, and the silver 
trumpets from the Temple (but not the ark, which 
never stood in the Temple after the time of 
Nebuch.), are shown as spoils of this great 
victory. 


In order to understand the topography of Jerus., and to dis- 
tinguish its later remains, it is necessary briefly to follow the 
history from 4.p. 70 down to the present day. After the capture 
of the upper city, the walls of the city and of the Temple were 
thrown down, with the exception of the royal towers and part 
of the W. wall (Wars, vu. i. 1), which remained as the fortress 
of the legion left in charge. Jerus. has no history for sixty 
years after its destruction, but an inscription of the time of 
Trajan (A.D. 117) appears to record the worship there of Serapis 
by a veteran who may even have been present with Titus. In 
A.D. 180 Hadrian visited Jerus., and in A.p. 134 occurred the 
desperate rebellion of the Jews under Bar Cochba and Rabbi 
Akiba. They were expelled from Jerus. by Julius Severus (Dion 
Cassius, lxix. 13), and according to later statements (Talm. Jer. 
Taanith iv. and Jerome, Comm. on Zee 819) T, Annius Rufus 
ploughed up the foundations of the Temple, In the following 
year they were massacred at Bether (Bittir) close to Jerus. on 
the W. In a.p. 136 Hadrian rebuilt the city, and called it Alia 
Capitolina. He dedicated the Temple site to Jupiter Capitol- 
inus, and decreed the exclusion of the Jews from Jerus.—a decree 
which, though perhaps not always enforced, was still in exist- 
ence in the time of Constantine (Dion Cassius, lxix. 12; Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. iv. 6). The city of Hadrian appears to have 
been smaller than that of the time of Titus, since the 8. part of 
the upper city was outside the wall in the 4th cent. A.D. in 
A.D, 130 [adrian found only a few houses and seven synagogues 
(see Biblia Sacra, pp. 393-455). Only one of these was standing 
in the 4th cent. (Bordeaux Pilgrim). Hadrian appears to have 
repaired the walls (Orosius, /dist. xv., written about A.D. 416), 
and, according to the Paschal Chronicle (which is, however, a 
late authority), the new buildings included ‘the two markets’ 
(δημόσια), a theatre, a mint, a tricameron, a tetranyimphon, and 
a dodekapylon, formerly called anabathmoi (In Ann. 3 1. 
Hadr.). Kuschius (Life of Constantine, iii. 36) speaks of a 
temple of Venus erected in the city, at the site of the subse- 
quent Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This was afterwards (see 
Fetellus in a.p. 1151-1157) attributed to Hadrian. Jerome 
(i pist. 49) speaks of a marble statue of Venus ‘on the rock of 
the Cross,’ and Eusebius connects her worship with the dark 
cave (μυχ ὅν) under this rock. A coin of Antoninus Pius repre- 
sents Venus in a tetrastyle temple with the legend C.A.C., and 
later coins of Aurelius and Severus have the same reverse with 
the legend Col, Ei. Cap. It seems clear that either Hadrian or 
the Antonines erected this Venus temple in the N. quarter of 
Jerus., when it was rebuilt as a pagan city. A coin of Hadrian, 
struck in Jerus., shows a temple which may be the same, 
Jerome also informs us (Comm. Is 28 and Mt 2415) that eques- 
trian statues of Hadrian were placed on the site of the Holy of 
Holies, together with an idol of Jove. These were still standing 
in A.D. 383 (Bordeaux Pilgrim), and an inscription on a stone 
now built upside down into the S. wall of the Temple en- 
closure bears the name of Hadrian, and probably belonged to 
one of these statues. The head of a small statue was picked up 
by ἃ peasant, in the road N. of the Damascus Gate, in 1873. 
it is crowned with- laurel, and the Rom. eagle appears on the 
front of the crown. The features resemble those of known 
statues of Hadrian, and the head may have belonged to one 
of the above statues. 

_ Acohort was stationed at Jerus. to prevent the Jews enter- 
ing the city (Sulpic. Severus, Zfist. Sac. ii. 25), and the decree 
still held in A.D, 312 (Eusebius, Theophania), But in a.pd. 333 
(Bordeaux Pilgrim) we find the Jews allowed annually to visit 
the ‘pierced stone,’ which was near Hadrian's statue in the 
Temple, They anointed the stone, lamented over it, and tore 
their garments. It apparently represented the site of the 
Temple, over which no building is mentioned, and is usually 
identified with the Sakhrah or sacred ‘rock,’ still remarkable 
for the shaft which pierces down to the cave beneath from the 
surface of the rock. Jerome also speaks (Comm. Ezk 115) of 
the Jews entering Jerus. to wail, in his own time. He says 
that for fifty years (or until a.p. 130) Jerus, remained laid even 
with the ground, and lost its former name (Comm, Ezk 51); ‘ 


their circuit (Evagrius, Hist. Eeeles, i. 22), 


but under Hadrian it regained the position of an ordinary 
provincial capital. 

We hear no more of its history for nearly two ccnturies, 
until the establishment of Christianity by Constantine; but, 
in the tombs on Olivet, stone boxes have been found (osteo- 
phagt) belonging to the 2nd, 8rd, and 4th cents, a.p., which 
held the bones of Jews and Jewish Christians there collected 
close to the Valley of Judgment, The traditional tomb of St. 
Pelagia (noticed from the 4th cent. down) contains also an 
early Gr, text—‘Courage Domitela, none is immortal’—which 
may (a3 compared with others in Bashan) belong to the 2nd or 
ard cent, A.D. Pilgrimages began to be customary in the latter 
cent., when Alexander, a bishop of Cappadocia, visited Jerus.; 
and a female pilgrim is noticed by Cyprian. In A.D. 315 Eusebius 
speaks of pilgrims coming from all parts of the world to witness 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and to worship on the Mount of 
Olives (where the footprints of Christ were shown), which 
appears to have been the only sacred station then known. 
Our first account of the city under its new conditions is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who arrived while the new cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre (or ‘Church of the Anastasis') was being 
built by Constantine’s order in A.D. 333. As regards the recog- 
nition of the site, we have no statement in earlier authors to 
show that the true locality was preserved by tradition. The 
lerend of Helena’s miraculous discovery of the Cross is un- 
noticed by contemporary writers, though in A.p. 326 the mother 
of Constantine visited Bethlehem and Olivet. The Cross itself 
is only noticed by St. Cyril twenty years after the great Basilica 
was built, and in A.D. 383 by Jerome (Hpit. Paule, 5). Euse- 
bius gives what purports to be Constantine’s letter to Macarius 
(Chron. Ann. 339) ordering the erection of the new buildings 
which he elsewhere fully describes (Life of Constantine, bl. 
111, chs. 84-39). There is no doubt that the sites described 
are the same still shown, but the letter to Macarius speaks of 
them as ‘long hidden under the earth’; and Eusebius says 
that the Venus temple was first destroyed, and ‘beyond all 
hope’ the sacred tomb was found under the mound then 
clearedaway. There is no doubt that an ancicnt Jewish tomb 
(now called that of Nicodemus) was discovered, and that the 
traditional Holy Sepulchre (a tomb of the Gr. and Rom. type) 
is rock-cut; the surrounding rock is said to have been cut 
away to leave the monument isolated in the flat surrounding 
space. 

PWhat is lacking is any evidence that the sites are genuius. 
The story of the finding of the Cross is first told by Rufinus in 
A.D. 410, and by Theodoret about a.p. 440. The 4th cent. 
was an uncritical] age, and many of the sites shown to pilgrims 
were impossible—such as that of Rephidim in Moab (St. Sylvia), 
of Job’s Stone in Bashan, and of the Transfiguration on Olivet 
—a blunder of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who also makes Dayid to 
have met Goliath near Jezreel. The situation of the sites which 
Constantine honoured awakened apparently some suspicions 
from an early age. Eusebius (Life of Constantine, iii. 88) speaks 
of the new Jerus. rising round the Basilica opposite the old 
Jerus. in ruins; and medisval writers all explain that the 
extension of the city, which in the 4th cent. A.D, surrounded 
the Venus temple, was due to Hadrian. A careful consideratiou 
of the topography and military considerations tend, however,— 
as will be seen later,—to show that these sites were equally 
within the city at the time of the Crucifixion. The case for 
the traditional sites, which have remained unchanged for fifteen - 
centuries, is thus very weak. The buildings erected by Con- 
stantine have pee but it is generally agreed by Willis, 
de Vogté, and Prof. Hayter Lewis, that they consisted of a 
hemispherical building, continued eastwards by a great basilica, 
with a court or atrium on its E., and an entrance (propyle@a) 
with pillars. This was, in tact, a building similar to that 
erected by Constantine at Bethlehem, where the original pillars 
of the basilica are still standing. The great leaden roof was 
gilded, the sacred cave was surrounded with columns, the 
cloisters had galleries above; the walls were adorned with 
sculpture (and possibly with mosaics), and, on the 5. appar- 
ently, was the great tank—still traceable—in which (Cyril, 
Catech. Lect.) the neophytes were baptized at Easter, by total im- 
mersion, according to the usual rite. The details of the descrip- 
tion are not very clear, but it is certain that the building was 
large and magnificent, and that it embraced not only the Holy 
Sepulchre in its open court surrounded by the hemisphere, but 
also the rock of the supposed Mount Calvary to the S.E. with 
the cave beneath. A site which had once been a pagan temple 
was thus (as in other cases at Tyre, Casarea, Gerasa, etc.) 
converted into a Christian shrine, but the strange festival of 
the Holy Fire (first noticed in the 9th cent.) seems to have 
perpetuated the pagan fire-feasts of earlier days—pcrhaps once 
celebrated at the same spot. In like manner the cave at 
Bethlehem had, according to Jerome, been sacred to Adonis 
before the grove was cut down, aud the church built by Con- 
stantine over its site. 

In A.D. 335 a synod was held at Jerus. and the Church of the 
Anastasis was consecrated (Euseb. Life of Const. iv. 43-47). 
On the temporary reversion of the state to paganism, Julian 
is said to have attempted to rebuild the Temple (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. iti. 20), but was deterred by what would seem to 
have been an explosion of fire damip, in 4.p, 362. About A.p. 450 
the empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius 11., retired to Jerus., 
where she died in a.D. 461. She built a Church of St. Stephen, 
of which only a few fragments have been found N. of the city, 
and restored the walls, enclosing the Pool of Siloam within 
During this period 
the Council of Chalcedon (4.D. 451) made Jerus. a patriarchate 
independent of Cwsarea. Short descriptions of the city (by 
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Eucherius and Theodosius) belong to the 5th and 6th cents., 
and the number of sacred sites shown to pilgrims steadily 
increased; but the genuineness of these traditions is always 
doubtful. 

About 4.0. 532 Justinian erected important works in Jerus., 
including the Church of the Virgin—usually supposed to have 
stood on the site of the present Aksa Mosque, the pillars of 
which have Byzantine capitals which may belong to this age— 
together with a hospital to the W. of the Temple enclosure, 
and a Church of St. Sophia, which Antony of Piacenza (about 
A.n. 600) places at the Pratorium, distinguishing it from St. 
Mary. It is also placed ‘in’ the Pretorium by Theodosius (or 
Theodorus, 4.n. 530), and the Pretorium was always shown by 
Christian tradition N. of the Temple at the site of Antonia, 
and near the Twin Pools in the fosse to the N. The remains 
of a small church in the modern barracks are helieved by de 
Vogiié to represent St. Sophia. The Temple Area itself, as 
described in the 4th, 5th, and 6th cents., was in ruins, and 
no building stood on the site of the Holy House. The S.E, 
corner of the enclosure stood up as a ruined ‘pinnacle’ to 
which pilgrims refer. Even after the great Church of St. Mary 
was built, Antony of Piacenza speaks of the ‘ruins of Solomon’s 
Temple,’ and these ruins are noticed by Eucherius (about A.D. 
427-440) and by Arculf (4.D. 680). We have no account of any 
buildings in this area before the time of Justinian, but the 
description by Procopius (de Edtfictis Justiniant, bk. v. ch. 6) 
shows that his work was extensive. Unfortunately, the account 
is not very clear: cloisters (crows) are noticed, which may have 
run on the outer walls of the enclosure—except, as he says, 
on the E. The present Golden Gate, on the E. wall of the 
enclosure, is architecturally Byzantine work, and may have 
been built in the 6th cent. (as compared with buildings in 
N. Syria); it is unnoticed by early writers, and apparently first 
mentioned by Sewulf early in the 12th cent. The hospital 
attached to St. Mary is said (Antony of Piacenza) to have held 
from 3000 to 5000 beds. Procopius speaks of two hospices 
(Zevvss),—one for pilgrims and one for the sick,—but it is not 
clear where they stood. 

The buildings so erected by the two great emperors, Con- 
stantine and Justinian, suffered from the attack of Chosroes 11. 
of Persia, who, aided by 24,000 Jews, is said (Paschal Chron. 
A.n, 614) to have destroyed the Church of the Anastasis, taking 
the patriarch Zacharias and the Holy Crossto Persia. Immedi- 
ately after, Modestus, the vice-patriarch, is said to have begun the 
restoration of the church (Life of St. John Bleemon in Acta 
Sanct. ii. p. 500). In (Ὁ, 629 Heraclius made peace with Siroes, 
son of Chosroes, and entered Jerus. in triumph through the 
Golden Gate (Paschal Chron.) on the 14th Sept. This victory 
of Christendom was, however, shortly to be followed by the 
triumph of Islam. It was in the same year that Mohammed 
destroyed the idols of Mecca, and in a.n. 637 Khalif Omar 
appeared before Jerusalem. The Christians resisted for some 
time (four months according to Theoph., Chronograph, or two 
years according to Arab writers). The earliest accounts (includ- 
ing that of Eutychius, a.n. 870) are not contemporary, but all 
writers seem to agree that Omar’s conquest was unstained by 
blood. He proclaimed security for life and property on payment 
of tribute, and allowed the existing churches to stand, though 
no new ones might be built. He erected a wooden mosque W. 
of the Sakhrah (Arculf, ἃ. ἢ. 680, and Jeldil ed-Din, a.n. 1470), 
and purified the Rock itself. According to Eutychius (Annals, 
written not later than A.D. 940), the Christians had built nothing 
on the site of the Temple thus accepted by Islam. 

The Ommiyah dynasty of Khalifs being established at 
Damascus, “Abd el-Melek, the 10th Khalif (according to all 
Arab authorities, see Guy le Strange, Pal, under the Moslems), 
erected a Kubbeh or ‘Dome’ over the Sacred Rock in A.n. 688. 
The small ‘Dome of the Chain’ to the E. is said to have been 
the model of this building, which originally consisted of a drum 
supported on arches, and on pillars torn from some earlier 
Byzantine building, with an outer arcade—octagonal, and 
adorned with glass mosaics. These still remain, and the Kufic 
text above this outer arcade still preserves the date of building, 
A.H. 72. Under these Khalifs, and under the great Abbaside 
dynasty of Baghdad, the relationship of Islam and Christendoni 
was friendly, and Harfin el-Rashid is said to have sent the keys 
of Jerus., with other presents, to Charlemagne, who erected in 
Jerus., E. of the Holy Sepulchre, chapels, and a hospice for Lat. 
pilgrims (Bernard, ftin.), towards the close of the 8th cent. 
A.n, The buildings on the site of Constantine’s Church of the 
Anastasis, which Modestus erected as already noticed, and of 
which Arculf drew a rough plan on a wax tablet for the abbot of 
Iona, appear to have been small separate chapels. The Holy 
Sepulchre was enclosed in a roundchurch. Calvary was covered 
by a separate building, and a third to the E. replaced the 
Basilica of Constantine. On the 5. was a chapel of St. Mary, 
and WN. of Calvary a chapel of the ‘Prison of Christ.’ In the 
early part of the 9th cent. the patriarch Thomas restored the 
dome over the round church (Eutychius, Ann. a.D. 813-833), 
and these buildings remained uninjured during the rule of 
the Abbasides. 

But in a.n. 969 Jerus. fell under the power of the Shia’h Khalif 
of Egypt, Mue’z (see Gibbon, ch. lii.), and in a.p. 1010 Hakem, 
the crazy and fanatical Egyp. Khalif, ordered the destruction of 
the chapels by fire (Will. Tyre, i. 4). Through the influence of 
the Byzantine emperor, Constantine Monomachus, they were 
restored in a.n. 1048 by the patriarch Nicephorus, but the new 
buildings, which existed when the Crusaders took Jerus., were 
small and poor (Will. Tyre, i. 6, viii. 3). They were similar to 
those of Modestus, but included a chapel of St. Mary N. of the 
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St. James (which still remain), to the 8. The cave under tlie 
site of Constantine’s Basilica, which is covered by a dome rest- 
ing on clumsy Byzantine pillars, dating perhaps from the time 
of Modestus, was shown as the ‘Chapel of St. Helena,’ and as 
the place where the Cross was miraculously discovered. 

The history of the Temple enclosure is traced during this 
earlier Moslem age by inscriptions, and by the later Arab 
histories. In A.D. 728 a cupola was erected over the Aksa 
Mosque (Justinian’s Church of St. Mary), and this building was 
injured by earthquake about A.n. 758-775, but restored soon 
after by the Khalif el-Mahdi, In a.n, 831 the Khalif el-MamQn 
restored the Dome of the Rock, and apparently enclosed it in 
the present octagonal outer wall. The beautiful bronze gates 
of this wall bear the above date (4.8. 216). The beams on the 
old roof resting on the wall also bear a date answering to 
A.D. 913. In A.D. 1016 an earthquake partly destroyed the 
dome, and the mosaics were repaired in a.p. 1027 as stated in 
their inscriptions, The present wood-work of the dome was 
erected in A.n. 1022. In A.D. 1060 the roof of the Aksa fell and 
was repaired. 

The decreasing power of the Arab race, and the rise of the 
Seljuk Turks, led to the attack on Jerus. by Isar el-Atsis, a 
Turcoman general, who drove out the Egyptians in a.n. 1077, 
when 3000 of the inhabitants are said to have been slain (Will. of 
Tyre, i.6). The cruelty of the Turkish rulers was the immediate 
cause of the first Crusade, when reported by Peter the Hermit 
after his visit to Jerus. in A.D. 1094. The number of pilgrims had 
been steadily increasing since about 4.p. 1000, when the Amalfi 
merchants founded the hospice of St. John Eleemon, on the site 
apparently of that of Charlemagne. While the great contest 
raged round Antioch, the Egyptians took advantage of the 
absence of Turkish forces in the N., and seized Jerus. in 1098, 
expelling the Turcomans after a siege of 40 days. They then 
rebuilt the walls a few months before the army of Godfrey 
appeared from the plains (Will. Tyre, vii. 19). The Crusaders 
encamped on the N. and W., and subsequently extended on the 
S.W. After forty days of desperate struggle, the city fcll on 
15th July 1099 (Will, Tyre, vii. 5), and a terrible massacre 
followed. No sooner was the feudal system established in 
Pal. than extensive building operations began. About a.n. 
1103 a new cathedral to cover the chapels of Nicephorus— 
already described—was commenced (Sawulf, /ti2.; Will. Tyre, 
viii. 3), and by A.n. 1140 the Church of St. Mary the Great was 
built 5. of the cathedral. In A.n. 1136 the new buildings in the 
Temple Area, and the new decorations of the Dome of the Rock, 
then called Templum Domini, were finished after 20 years of 
work, a chapter of canons having been established in a.n. 1112 
(Will. Tyre, vili. 3). The city increased in prosperity for half a 
cent., and was filled with churches and palaces, many of which 
remain almost intact. For eighty years it was never besieged, 
and its walls fell into decay, until the increasing dangers of the 
Lat. kingdom led to their being renewed in a.D. 1177 (Will. Tyre, 
xxi. 25). But, after the fatal defeat at Hattin, the Franks in 
Jerus. were besieged by Saladin, and surrendered, escaping 
any massacre, in A.n. 1187. Saladin reconverted the Temple 
enclosure into a Haram or ‘sacred’ Moslem sanctuary, and two 
years later restored and regilt the Dome of the Rock, as shown 
by an inscription in the dome itself. In A.p. 1192 he repaired 
the city walls to oppose Richard Lion Heart, and from his time 
downwards the Egyp. and Turkish rulers have added constantly 
new buildings in the area, with minarets, stained-glass windows, 
and other details, which it is impossible here to notice fully. 

The main building periods of Jerus., after A.D. 70, have been 
described at some length, in order to explain the present con- 
ditions of Jerus. archswology, and to distinguish the works of 
later ages. In A.D, 1219 the city walls were dismantled by order 
of the Sultan of Damascus, and ten years later Frederic 11., 
emperor of Germany, received Jerus. by treaty from the Sultan 
of Egypt. Inspite of the conditions of this treaty, the Christians, 
in A.D, 1239, began to rebuild the walls, when Datd Emir of 
Kerak fell upon them, massacred many, and demolished the 
walls and the citadel. Yet in 1243 Jerus. was again restored, 
without conditions, to Christendom by the Sultan of Damascus, 
and its wallsrepaired. In the following year the Kharezmian 
Tartars—foes of Islam and Christendom alike—seized Jerus., 
massacred the population, and rifled the tombs of the Lat. 
kings near the foot of Calvary. In 1247 they were driven N. 
by the Sultan of Egypt, and Jerus. remained subject to Egypt 
for 270 years, until the Ottoman Sultan Selim L conquered 
Syria in 4.D. 1517. Inscriptions on the walls show that the 
present ramparts are due to Suleiman the Magnificent in a.p. 
1542. The line differs somewhat from that of the 12th cent. on 
the N.W. and 8. 

Jerus. under the Turks remained without a history, and hardly 
increased at all in size, until some 30 years ago. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was partly destroyed by fire in a.n. 1808, 
but most of its present structures, including the bell tower, the 
choir, and the chapels, remain as they were in the 12th cent. 
In 1825 there was a revolt against Turkish rule in the city. In 
1832 it was taken by Mohammed Ali from Egypt. In 1834 the 
peasantry entered by the drains, and shut up the garrison in 
the capital for a week. They were relieved by Ibrahim Pasha 
on the 6th of June. In 1840 Jerus. was restored to the Turks by 
Europe. The Anglican bishopric was founded two years later. 
In 1850 the riots of Gr, and Lat. clergy preceded the Crimean War. 
In recent years there has been a steady influx of Jewish in- 
habitants, so that a population of about 20,000 souls in 1872 has 
risen to about 50,000 at the present time. New quarters have 
sprung up outside the walls, on W., N., and 8., and a railway 
from Jaffa has just recently been completed. The main cause 
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poverty in the city, was the persecution of the Jews in Russia 
ander the late Tzar. 

Iv. TOPOGRAPHY.—From the preceding account 
of the history it will be seen that, in treating of 
the topography of Jerus., we have to bear in mind 
various changes due to human agency throughout 
a period of nearly 4000 years ; and that in studying 
the Antiquities we have to separate the work of 
Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Crusaders, Egyptians, 
and Turks from the older remains of the semi- 
Greek period, of the Hebrews, or of the Canaan- 
ites. We have, in like manner, to distinguish later 
traditions from the true topography of the earliest 
writers, and monkish sites from those of the bible. 
Our only real authorities are the OT for the earlier 
periods, and Josephus for the condition of the 
city just before the great destruction, which he 
witnessed in A.D. 70. In the Mishna we have, 
however (Tract Middoth), a valuable account of 
Herod’s temple, written about A.D. 150 at Tiberias, 
by men who were able to visit the ruins, and to 
hear the remembrances of rabbis who had survived 
the siege. The accounts given by Jos. were, on 
the other hand, penned far away in Rome,—that 
in the Wars about A.D. 72, and the Antiquities as 
late as A.D. 93. 

The long controversies which have raged as to 
most of the features of the ancient city have been 
silenced by the survey of Jerus. in 1864 by Sir C. 
W. Wilson, by de Vosiié’s careful study of the 
Temple site in 1860-1863, and by the celebrated 
excavations of Sir C. Warren (1867-1870) ; and the 
differences of opinion now existing are few and 
comparatively unimportant. The principal dis- 
erepancies which will be found on the most recent 
maps concern three points only—(1) the position of 
the ‘City of David,’ (2) the position of ‘ Akra,’ 
(3) the size and exact position of the Temple. The 
first two may here be briefly considered. The 
‘pus will be noticed in treating of the Temple 

ea. 

As regards the extent of the city at the time of 
David’s siege, we read that ‘ David took the strong- 
hold of Zion, the same is the city of David,’ and 
‘dwelt in the fort, and called it the city of David ; 
and David built round about from Millo (Akra in 
LXX) and inwards’ (28 51.959. Jos. (Ant. VII. 11]. 
1) explains that, having crossed the ravine, David 
seized the citadel (“Axpar) ‘and settled himself in 
Jerus., which he ealled David’s own city’: he adds, 
‘But David having also surrounded the lower city 
(τὴν κάτω πολιν) and joined the citadel (τὴν “Axpay), 
to it made them one body.’ In another passage he 
oat that the upper city of his own time was 
called by David the fort (φρούριον), “ but by us the 
Upper gora’ (ἡ ἄνω ἀγορά), and that the other hill, 
called Akra ("Axpa), supported the lower city (τὴν 
κάτω πόλιν) (Wars, V.iv. 1). From these passages 
it is clear that Jos. considered the city in David’s 
time to have coincided with the upper and lower 
city of his own days; and he describes the old 
wall surrounding the upper city (Wars, v. iv. 2) as 
having been built by David and Solomon. He 
agrees with the LXX in identifying Millo (that part 
of the city which was not the fort) with the quarter 
ealled Akra by the Greeks, though he also uses 
the word (with the article, however) of the fort 
itself. He regards the term ‘city of David’ as 
+ lenin to Jerus. as it existed in David’s time. 
He never uses the term Zion, which (see ZION) is 
in no part of the OT identified with any particular 
quarter of the city, though in the Ist cent. B.c. the 
author of 1 Mac appears to apply this name esp, to 
the Temple hill. The site of the upper city, or 


Upper Agora, is by general consent identified with | 


the principal 8.W. hill of Jerus., which Christian 
writers from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards call 
Zion. It is also not disputed that the lower city 


lay to the N. of this hill, which commanded the 
whole town, and was indeed the only hill on which 
a strong military situation could be found. The 
meaning of the word Millo is doubtful (it is usually 
rendered ‘rampart’ or ‘ filling’), and the site is not 
clearly indicated in the OT, but there is no reason 
to doubt that Jos. is right in identifying it with 
the lower city of his own time. It appears clear, 
then, that the Temple hill was not included in 
Jerusalem. It was the site of a threshing-floor, 
and such floors are always found outside towns 
and villages in Palestine. When the Temple was 
built, and the quarter of the Nethinim arose on 
Ophel (‘the swell’),—a name applied later to the 
lower and narrower spur of the same hill 5. of the 
Temple,—walls were of necessity extended to in- 
clude this new quarter. The ‘city of David’ thus 
became a term applying to the old main quarters 
of Jerus., which alone existed in David’s age, or 
perhaps esp. to the stronghold of Zion or upper city. 

It has, however, been supposed by some recent 
writers (e.g. W. R. Smith, C. Wilson, Stade, Sayce, 
Buhl) * that the term ‘city of David’ should be 
applied to the spur 58. of the Temple, the name Ophel 
notapplying tothewholespur. Itisclear, however 
(Neh 3% 27, Wars, V. iv. 2), that Ophel was a place 
with houses, and the spur in question presents an 
area of only a few acres, the crest being lower than 
the summits of the other hills, and untitted for the 
erection of a citadel. The theory rests partly on 
a passage which, as rendered in AV, would make 
the aqueduct from Gihon run ‘to the W. side of 
the city of David,’ under Ophel (2 Ch 823, The 
true rendering (as given by [Χ 61] and others) may be, 
however, ‘ westwards to the city of David,’ which 
agrees with the supposition that the latter term 
applies to the upper city. It is sometimes also 
urged that the tombs of the kings buried ‘in the 
city of David’ were on Opliel—a question to be 
considered later. The indications found in other 
passages seem to show that no part of the Temple 
ridge was within the city of David. In 1 K 8! we 
find the ark deseribed as brought up to the Temple 
‘out of the city of David’ (so2 Ch 57). In Neh 
3 the ‘stairs that go down from the city of 
David’ are noticed with Siloam. In 2 Ch 32° ‘the 
Millo’ is placed ‘in the city of David,’ and it was 
not on the Temple ridge. In 2 Ch 33" we read 
that Manasseh built ‘an outer wall westwards to 
the city of David, as far as Gilion in the ravine.’ 
It appears therefore that the topography shown 
in most recent maps is correct, and that the city 
of David included the fortress (4752) of the upper 
city, and the quarter called Millo, or the lower 
city to the N. Solomon also fortified ‘the Millo’ 
(1 I< 95, and ‘shut in the ravine (3. RV ‘re- 

aired the breach’; Heb. pqsny 5) of the city of 

avid his father’ (1 K 11%); and after the building 
of his own palace he brought his Egyp. queen to her 
palace ‘out of the city of David’ (1 kK 9%). Subse- 
quent notices of Millo (2 Καὶ 12”, 2 Ch 32°) do not 
throw much more light on the subject, though 
Silla, noticed in the first of these, may be connected 
with the ‘ causeway’ of another passage (1 Ch 261%), 
and with the stairs from the city of David, if 
the word (see SILLA) means ‘steps.’ The cause- 
Way in question was W. of the Temple. As re- 
gards the water supply of Jerus. at this time the 
Gihon spring (now called the Virgin’s Fountain) 
was at some distance from the upper city ; but it 
is possible that the great reservoir (now called 
Hammdém el-Batrak, ‘the Patriareh’s Pool,’ and by 
others Hezekiah’s Pool), which stands immediately 
N. of thle upper city, was already in existence within 
the walls. It is very probably the ‘upper pool’ 


* On the question of the site of the ‘city of David’ and of 
Zion, see further art. Zion, where a different view from the 


| above is contended for; and cf. art. Jebus, p. 554n J. 
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(Is 36?) which, in Hezekiah’s time, had a conduit, 
and was situated near a ‘highway.’ It was here 
that the Assyr. appeared before Jerus. in B.C. 701, 
and Jos. tells us (Wars, V. vil. 2) that the ‘camp 
of the Assyr.’ was on the N.W. side of the old 
city, which was the natural quarter whence they 
would have approached from Philistia. The pool 
in question is called by him Amygdalon, and a 
conduit entering the city on this side is also 
noticed by him. An aqueduct still leads from the 
Birket Mamilla outside Jerus. on the W. to the 
Patriarch’s Pool. This upper pool may have 
formed the chief supply of water within Jerus. as 
early as David’s time. 

As regards the royal palace of Solomon and of 
the later kings, we learn that it took thirteen years 
to build (1 Καὶ 7?-”). ‘For he built the house of 
the forest of Lebanon: the length thereof was 100 
cubits, and the breadth thereof 50 cubits, and the 
height thereof 30 cubits.’ The pillars were of 
cedar with rafters above. It had a porch 50 cubits 
wide and 30 cubits long at one end, in which was 
the ivory throne of judgment. A Harim or 
women’s house appears to have been attached ; 
courts existed both within and outside, and the 
‘ereat court’ (v.!2) seems to have been connected 
with the Temple itself. In later times we read of 
the king’s high house by the court of the guard 
(Neh 3”, see 12), as being immediately south of 
the Temple, and the King’s Gate was in the same 
vicinity (1 Ch 918), being probably the high gate 
of the king’s house (2 Ch 23*°), and the gate of 
the guard near the king’s house, which adjoined 
the Temple (2 Kk 11%). Solomon’s palace was 
outside the city of David (1 K 9°4,2 Ch 8"), and 
the Horse Gate was by the king’s house outside 
the Temple, being the way by which the horses 
came to the king’s house (2 K 114%, 2 Ch 23%), 
This gate was on Ophel S. of the Temple (Neh 3”, 
see Jer 31”, Jos. And. IX. vil. 2, 3). It is clear 
that Ezk refers to the palace as being divided from 
the Temple only by a wall (zk 455), and there is 
a general agreement that the palace stood south of 
the Temple. It seems to have still existed after 
the Captivity,—probably in ruins,—but disappeared 
when the royal cloister of Herod’s enlarged 
Temple enclosure was built, and it is not noticed 
by Jos. in his account of the Jerus. of his own time. 

The fortification of the Ophel spur, south of 
the Temple, was begun by Jotham (2 Ch 27%), for 
Uzziah is only said to have strengthened the W. 
wall (9 Ch 26% 1), and it was completed by Ma- 
nasseh (3314), This wall existed no doubt, therefore, 
in Hezekiah’s time, but was rendered more formid- 
able by his successor. 
passage as extending from the city of David to 
Gihon in the ravine, and as stretcliing to the Fish 
Gate on the N. side of the city. Ophel and the 
Temple were thus included, about B.c. 800, in the 
fortified circuit. As regards Gihon, it is to be 
noted that it is described as ‘in the torrent- 
valley’ (nahal), a term which appears to apply ex- 
clusively to the Kidron Valley, the valley of Ben 
Hinnom being always denoted by another word 
(gai). Thus when Solomon was taken down to 
Gihon (1 K 1°38) he was in full view of the faction 
supporting Adonijah on the cliff of Zoheleth (now 
Zuhweileh) on the opposite side of the Kidron. 
The term Gihon (‘bursting forth’) indicates a 
natural spring, such as is found only at the so- 
called Virgin’s Pool or‘ Ain Uinm ed-Deraj («spring 
of the mother of steps’) under the E. slope of 
Ophel. In the Bk. of Jos (15? 1815) this spring is 
called En-rogel, usually rendered ‘ Fuller’s Spring,’ 
and sometimes connected with the Fuller’s Field 
(Is 36),* but the true meaning is perhaps the 


*In the Mishna, Shekaline viii. 1, it is stated that the 
upper market-place was occupied by pagan fullers. 


It is described in the latter | 
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‘spring of the water channel.’ Hezekiah was 
the first to connect this spring with the Poo! of 
Siloam by the aqueduct still existing (2 K 20%, 
Is 224, 2 Ch 32+ %), although it would seem that 
the ‘ditch (or basin) between the two walls’ had, 
according to Is, been already made for the waters 
of an older pool in the time of Ahaz. In the last- 
quoted passage Hezekiah’s great work is described 
fully, and, as tr. more correctly than in the AV, 
may read ‘stopped the upper spring of Gihon and 
brought it straight underground, westwards, to 
the city of David.’ In 2 Ch 324 we read that 
when preparing for the Assyr. attack Hezekiah 
‘stopped the watercourse that ran (or overflowed) 
through the midst of the land’ (or ‘earth’; the 
LXX read πόλις, ‘city’), in order to prevent the 
Assyrians from getting water. It seems probable 
that the sudden flow of the Gihon spring (which 
occurs intermittently) had formerly made a stream, 
flowing down the Kidron Valley (the bed of which 
was then much deepcr), and that by means of the 
aqueduct the water was diverted to tlie Siloam 
pool, close to the city walls. The Gihon spring 
now rises in a cave reached by a descent of many 
steps, but the earth in front of the cave may have 
been first piled up by Hezekiah, and some natural 
outlet must at first have existed. The actual line 
of the old wall near Siloam is unknown, but in the 
account of the flight of Zedekiali we read of the 
‘way of the gate between the two walls, which is 
by the king’s garden’ (2 K 251, Jer 394), this gate 
leading to the Arabah or Jordan Valley. Jos. 
understands a ‘ fortified ditch’ on the side nearest 
to Jericho (Ant. X. vili, 2), and the king’s garden 
(belonging no doubt to the palace) was close to 
Siloam (Neh 3). Hence the wall of Jotham and 
Manasseh appears to have passed near Siloam. 
Gihon is called by Jos, ‘Solomon’s Pool’ (Wars, 
γ. iv. 1), and placed close to Ophel. 

The general topography of Jerus., before its 
destruction by Nebuch., thus appears to be clear; 
but the site of the tombs of the kings is still 
controverted. Fifteen kings are said in the OT 
to have been buried in the ‘city of David,’ though 
Josephus only says ‘in Jerusalem.’ These were 


| David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, Jeho- 


shaphat, Joram, Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, Aza- 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Josiah. The 
monument was known in the time of John Hyr- 
ecanus (Ant, VII. xv. 3) and of Herod (XVI. vii. 1), 
both of whom sought treasure in it. It appears 
to have been known in the time of the apostles 
(Ac 2), but Josephus unfortunately does not 
describe its position. According to the Mishna 
(Parah ili. 2, see Tosephta, Baba Bathra, ch. 1), 
the only tombs in Jerus. were those of the family 
of David and of the prophetess Huldah. Certain 
unworthy kings were, however, buried elsewhere. 
Manasseh was buried ‘in the garden of his own 
house in the garden of Uzza’ (2K 2118), and 
Amon was buried in the same place (v.*%). They 
are not said to have been buricd in the city of 
David (sec Ant. Ix. x. 4, Χ. 111. 2), and, if the 
garden of Uzza was the same as the king’s garden, 
it lay not far from the palace, and near Siloam, 
as above explained. This may account for the 
notice of the ‘sepulchres of David’ (Neh 3%) 
near Siloam, if the term ‘city of David’ is to be 
strictly applied only to the older city. It is pos- 
sible that all the kings were buried in this 
‘burying-place’ (2 Ch 26%), but it is remarkable 
that one ancient tomb is known in the lower 
city — that now called the tomb of Nicodemus 
immediately W. of the traditional Holy Sepulchre. 
Jos. gives a remarkable account of the tombs of 
the kings (Ané. VII. xv. 3) which might apply to 
this existing tomb, with three Kwkim or tunnel 


| graves at the far end, and three on each side, thus 
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accommodating nine bodies. A hole in the floor 
leads to other Kukim below, to the left of the 
entrance. It might, therefore, have sufliced for 
the kings buried in the city of David 1f—which can- 
not now be determined on account of a wall founda- 
tion—there were six Kukim in the lower tier. It 
is not impossible that this monument may be the 
real tomb of the kings, but it is also possible that 
all were buried near Siloam within the city walls; 
and future excavation may reveal the ‘ sepulchres 
of David’ near Siloam. 

The most complete account of the topography 
of Jerus. in the Bible is found in the Bk. of Neh, 
which relates his survey of the ruined walls, and 
details his restoration of the ancient cireuit. 
In the first passage (Neh 315-18) he describes how 
he went out by the gate of the valley (gaz), 
W. of Jerus., "Ἐν. of the Dragon Spring,’ which 
seems to be the Serpents’ Pool of Jos. (τῶν ὄφεων 
κολυμβήθρα), W. of the city (Wars, V. iii. 2), the site 
being, however, unknown ; and passing S. by the 
Dung Gate he reached the ‘ Gate of the Spring,’ 
and the King’s Pool (probably Siloam). Then, 
coing up N. by the ‘torrent-valley’ (Kidron), and 
finding the road blocked with ruins, he returned 
to the Valley Gate. In the second passage (Neh 
31-32) the whole course of the wall is described 
from N. of the Temple, W.,5S., E., and N., to the 
starting-point. The names of the gates, and other 
details, agree with the scattered notices of earlier 
passages, and must be considered in order. The 
Sheep Gate, repaired by tlic priests (cf. Nel 1239), 
is generally allowed to have been on the N. of the 
Temple. The towers Hananel and Meah appear 
to have belonged to the ‘fortress’ (brah, an 
Aram. word, Assyr. biratu) of ‘the house’ or 
Temple (Neh 2°), which was apparently the later 
Baris on the site of Antonia (see 1 Ch 29%, Jos. 
Ant. XVII. iv. 3, Wars, 1. ili. 3, v. 4; Mishna, 
Middoth i. 9, Tamid iv. 1, Zebahim xii. 3). These 
two towers are again noticed (Neh 12°) in the 
same position, and Hananel (Jer 8158) marked the 
opposite extreme (on the east) of the breadth of 
the city measured from the Corner Gate. The 
Fish Gate (2 Ch 334, Neh 3° 12°, Zeph 1°) was 

robably the entrance by which men of Tyre 
front fish to Jerus. (Neh 1316), and is generally 
supposed to have been on the N. wall. The Old 
Gate or gate of the old (city) was probably in the 
city of David, the wall of Manasseh extending to 
the Fish Gate (2 Ch 334), in connexion with which 
a place called the ‘second’ (city or quarter) is 
noticed (nr¥n7, Zeph 1°); itis also noticed in the 
time of Josiah (2 K 224, AV wrongly ‘ college’). It 
is not impossible that Jos. refers to this quarter, 
in one passage, when speaking of the ‘other city’ 
(ἄλλην πόλιν, Ant. XV. xi. 5). These indications 
would seem to place the Fish Gate at the head of the 
narrow valley which bounds the Temple on the W. 
K. of this valley was the ‘second quarter,’ walled 
in by Manasseh, and W. of it was the old city of 
David. Next to the Old Gate is noticed (Neh 88 
1235) the Broad Wall, probably in the weakest 
part of the city on the N.W., and in this vicinity 
a gate called the Gate of Ephraim (2 K 14%, 2 Ch 
25%, Neh 8186 12°) is noticed, about 400 cubits from 
the Corner Gate: inside this gate and the Water 
Gate there was a ‘broad place’ (Nel 81 AV 
*street’), where booths could be erected, and the 
Gate of Ephraim was between the Broad Wall and 
the Old Gate. The description applies to the flat 
ground immediately N. of the N.W. corner of 
the upper city. Beyond the Broad Wall was the 
Tower of Furnaces (Neh 31) near the Gate of the 
Valley which probably led out to the Valley of 
Hinnom, to which this term (gat) seems to be 
generally confined (see 2 Ch 26°, Neh 213. The 
Tower of Furnaces may be one of those built by 
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Uzziah at the Valley Gate, and at the Corner 
Gate, and his towers thus seem to have oceupied 
the site of the later ‘Royal Towers’ (lars, 11. 
xvil. 6) at the N.W. corner of the upper city. 
The Corner Gate (2 K 14%, 2 Ch 25% 26°, Jer 31°, 
Zec 1410) was apparently the same as the ‘first’ 
(or ‘ principal ’) gate, and was clearly on the W. of 
the city, where the principal road from the plains 
reached Jerusalem. The Dung Gate was 1000 
cubits from the Valley Gate (Neh 2% 34 1231), and 
is perhaps the same as the Harsith Gate near the 
Valley of Hinnom (Jer 197), sometimes rendered 
Gate of Potsherds. The dunghills of the city 
must have been in this neighbourhood. The place 
called Bethso by Jos. (Wars, v. iv. 2) is sometimes 
explained to mean Beth zoah, ‘house of dung,’ 
and would be in the same vicinity, on the W. side 
of the uppercity. TheGate of the Spring (Neh 2") 
315 1287) may have led to Siloam, with which it is 
noticed, and was apparently near the S.E. slope of 
the upper city. It is probably the gate by which 
Zedekiah fled (2 K 254, Jer 39’), and is noticed in 
connexion with the wall of the Pool of Siloah, and 
with the king’s garden, and the stairs from the 
city of David. The next points on the wall were 
‘over against’ the sepulchres of David, and at the 
‘Tower of Heroes’ (gibborim), and the ‘turning of 
the wall’ (Neh 329), On Ophel was the ‘ Pro- 
jecting Tower’ near the Water Gate, and appar- 
ently close to the ancient palace by the ‘Court of 
the Guard’ (Neh 375-95), The Water Gate would 
lead to the Gihon spring—probably by the rocky 
shaft which runs up to the surface of the lll, at 
the back of the cave in which the Gihon wells up. 
Between this and the Temple the ruins of a great 
projecting tower still exist on the old wall. The 
Horse Gate leading to the palace was close to the 
Temple, and from it the priests repaired the wall 
(2 K 11%, 2 Ch 23, Neh 3:8, Jer 31). The palace 
is again noticed as the ‘House of David’ (Neh 
12°7), On the E. wall of the Temple were two 
gates called Gate of Benjamin (Jer 207, Zec 14) 
and Gate of the Guard (2 Καὶ 116. 15 [o-yqn sox syed], 
Neh 12 [m2 ‘vj). One of these may have been 
the Upper Gate (2K 15%, 2Ch 237), noticed 
with Ophel, and one the Gate of Ham-miphkad 
(Neh 3%). The description of the circuit closes at 
the N.E. corner of the Temple, and at the Sheep 
Gate whence it commences. ‘There is, as shown, 
nothing which indicates discrepancy between this 
formal account and the earlier incidental notices 
of the city before the Captivity, orany difficulty in 
tracing the approximate line of the walls. The 
city so Teneibol oecupied about 200 acres, and it 
is spoken of as extensive in Nehemialh’s time 
(Neli 74). The suggestion once made, that Jerus. 
before the Captivity occupied only the E. Temple 
hill, has found few supporters, and it would reduce 
the city to the impossible area of some 10 acres, not 
including the Temple. The upper city and lower 
city are clearly supposed by Jos. to have existed 
in the time of David and Solomon, and the measure- 
ments of 400 and 1000 cubits, above noticed, 
cannot be reconciled with a view which would 
make Solomon’s capital smaller than any of the 
modern village hamlets of Palestine. Ancient 
cities like Tyre and Cesarea oceupied an area of 
more than 100 acres, as did Rabbath Ammon ; 
and Jerus. was at least as important as any of 
these. ἢ 


* Other places in Jerus. noticed in OTinclude the Temple Gate 
Sur (2K 118; in 2Ch 235 ‘ gate of the foundation’ [73075] should 
prob. be ‘gate Sur’ [ἼΠ]}), the New Gate—apparently the higher 
(or inner) Temple Gate (Jer 2610 361°), the graves of the common 
people (Jer 2623 3140) apparently in the Kidron Valley, the 
Prison or ‘ Guard’ (Jer 8115. [s30N7 Π3] 2) 386 [ΠΗ Ἴ5Π]), the 
Baker’s Street (3721) ; the Third Entry (or Chief Entry) of the 


| Temple (3814), the King’s wine-presses (probahly near the king’s 
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We must next consider the topography of the 
Greek age, when the Hasmonzeans carried out im- 
portant works at Jerus., and the position of the Gr. 
citadel or Akra, which threatened the Temple. 
The Greeks are said to have fortified the city of 
David for themselves to lie in wait against the 
Temple (1 Mae 133), to which the term Zion seems 
to be applied by this writer (1 Mae 458. 6 78); the 
Gr. tower was by (παρά) the Temple (1 Mae 9° 13%), 
and they issued from the city of David to the 
Temple (1458), Since the Temple hill was not in 
the city of David, it would seem that the tower in 
question was not on the Temple hill. Josephus, in 
relating the history of this period, calls the tower 
‘the Akra,’—a term which, as before noticed, he 
applies to citadels both in the upper and in the 
lower city. He, however, places the Gr. fortress 
in the lower city, which was then high, over- 
looking (ὑπερκειμένη) the Temple (Anz. XII. v. 4). 
From this citadel Nieanor came down to (els) the 
Temple (X11. x. 5), and the citadel lay over (ἐπέκειτο) 
the Temple (x1. ix. 3). In another place he says 
that the Akra was no other than the lower city 
(Wars, V. vi. 1), and this apparent contradiction is 
explained in the passage which relates how Simon, 
brother of Judas Maceabzeus, took the Gr. citadel, 
and levelled the hill on which it stood, so that 
the Temple might be higher than it (ὑψηλότερον ἢ 
τὸ ἱερόν), a work which oceupied three years (Ant. 
XIII. vi. 6). The tower (ἡ “Axpa) of 1 Mac is thus 
identified by Jos. with Akra, afterwards the lower 
city. He distinetly explains this in another 
passage (lars, Vv. iv. 1), where he says that the 
Temple ridge (Adgos) was naturally lower than the 
Akra, and separated from it by a broad valley 
(φάραγγι), Which the Hasmonzans filled up in order 
to join the city to the Temple, and demolished 
the tower so that the Temple might be higher 
than it. Before the destruction of the Gr. tower 
Jonathan built a wall in the middle of the city 
(1 Mae 12°6, Ant. XIII. v. 11), which divided the 
Jews from the Greeks. It seems clear that such 
a wall—which may have run along the N. face of 
the hill of the upper city—could not have affected 
a citadel on the ἡ ππρὶα hill. Some recent writers 
have supposed this citadel to have stood N. of the 
Temple, where Baris—the later Antonia—was 
subsequently built by the Hasmonzans (Ané. xv. 
x1. 4), this view being supported by the Eng. tr. 
(Ant. XU. ix. 3), which makes the Akra ‘adjoin’ 
the Temple,—an incorrect rendering. It is clear 
that if the site of the Akra was levelled it cannot 
have been the same high rock still existing, on 
which—by general consent—Baris or Antonia is 
held to have been built, apparently by John 
Hyreanus (Ant. XVIII. iv. 3), though, as already 
shown, towers there probably existed in Nehemiah’s 
time and earlier. Most modern plans (including the 
Ord. Surv. of Jerus., which shows Akra W. of the 
Temple) agree in placing the lower city N. of the 
upper and W.of the Temple. The valley W. of the 
Temple may thus conveniently be termed in future 
the Hasmonzan Valley, which they filled in with 
the soil from the Akra hill when it was lowered. 

From the Hasmonzan period we pass on to 
consider Jerus. as it existed under Herod the 
Great, and at the time of the great siege by 
Titus; and here the accounts given by Jos. are 
easily understood, and accord with the earlier 
topography of OT. Tacitus gives us a short de- 


garden, Zec 1410), * the suburbs’ (yarbarim)* close to the Temple 
(2 K 2311), and the middle city (2 K 204) or middle court (MSS 
and all versions). The site of the Middle Gate (Jer 393) is 
unknown. The gate Shallecheth (1 Ch 2616) was by a causeway 
W. of the Temple. 


* Perhaps ‘colonnade.’ The word (1395 in 1 Ch 2618, oW5 
in 2 K 2311) is apparently Persian, and means properly something 
lighted, namely, by the sun. 
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seription (Hist. v. 11. 12), in which he states that 
Jerus. occupied two hills, with great walls with 
flanking portions, and crags with towers 60 ft. 
above the erags, or 120 ft. high when on the flat 
ground. ‘There were other walls under the royal 
palace, and the tower of Antonia was particularly 
conspicuous. ‘here was a fountain of water which 
ran perpetually, and the mountains were hollowed 
beneath, and pools and cisterns made for rain 
water. This brief notice agrees with the more 
detailed account by Josephus. He states (Wars, Vv. 
iv. 1, 2) that Jerus. had three walls on the only side 
(the N.) on which it was not defended by impass- 
able valleys. It was founded on two hills facin 

(ἀντιπρόσωπος); each other, and these were divide 

by a valley in which the houses ended (κατέληγον) 
on either side (ἐπάλληλοι). The hill which sup- 
ported (on the 8. W.) the upper city (τὴν ἄνω πόλιν 
ἔχων) was by far the highest and largest. It was 
the fortress (φρούριον) of David, and the Upper 
Agora of the time of Josephus. The other hill 
(to the N. W.) was called Akra (not the Akra), and 
was gibbous (ἀμφίκυρτος) in shape. Over against 
(ἀντικρύ) this was a third ridge (Aé¢os), naturally 
lower than Akra, and separated from it by the 
broad valley filled in by the Hasmoneans. The 
valley dividing the upper and lower city was 
called Tyropceon (‘of the cheesemakers’), and 
reached toSiloam. This is clearly the deep, broad 
valley, or recess, described under the head ‘ Natural 
Site,’ which falls E., on the N. side of the upper 
city, and joining the Hasmonzean Valley runs 
down to meet the Kidron at Siloam. ‘The original 
city stood on the two hills, and the third to the 
E. was the Temple ridge. In another passage 
(Ant. XV. xi. 5) Jos. says that the city was placed 
opposite the Temple like a theatre, girt with a 
deep valley (that of Hinnom) on the 8. Opposite 
Antonia was a fourth hill called Bezetha (whieh 
Jos. renders ‘the new city’), separated from that 
citadel by a deep fosse. It is not impossible that 
this word is the Aram. Bezatha (xnxi2 [?7]), ‘ division.’ 
(Schiirer, HJ PI. ii. 239 n., thinks it is xn1 na ‘ place 
of olives’). It was the N. part of the Temple ridge 
divided off by the still existing rock-eut fosse. Jos. 
next describes the walls, of which the first was attri- 
buted to David and Solomon, and later kings. The 
First Wall ran E. from the tower Hippicus to the 
Aystus, under the W. wall of the Temple, and this 
N. face of the wall seems to be the same wall in 
the middle of the city built by the Hasmonzans. 
Hippicus stood at the N.W. angle, and was one of 
three royal towers (Wars, 11. xvii. 1), the other 
two being Phasaelus and Mariamne, They stood 
close to Herod’s palace in the upper city (Wars, 1. 
xxi. 1, 11. xvii. 6, V. iv. 4, VI. vili. 1), and varied in 
height, though apparently, according to Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 11), the tops of the towers were on a, level. 
This was due to the varying height of the rock 
basis, and these towers possibly correspond with 
the three main towers of the modern citadel, that 
which is popularly known as Hippicus being the 
largest, and corresponding to Phasaelus, the largest 
royal tower. Phasaelus had an outer ‘cloister,’ 
and the great ‘Tower of David’ is still distin- 
guished by an outer walk round it, at the top of 
the searp of the main ditch. From Hippicus the 
old wall, on the W. side of the upper city, ran 8 

to Bethso (already noticed as perhaps meaning the 
‘House of Dung’), which lay where the dunghills 
of the city are still placed. It passed a gate called 
the Gate of the Essenes, and its 5. face extended 
to Siloam, where it bent, and evidently left the 
ΝῊ outside, since the Romans drew water at 
Siloam before the city was taken (Wars, V. ix. 4). 
On the E. it passed by Solomon’s Pool ee 
Gihon), and reached to Ophel, where it joined the 
E. cloister of the Temple. The Tyropeon Valley, 
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as already explained, was divided from the upper 
Hinnom Valley by a narrow neck of land, close to 
the royal towers. It is remarkable that in this 
valley of ‘Cheesemakers’ there is still a street 
where fresh cheeses are sold, and the modern 
features of the city generally—the fortress of 
Antonia, the castle at the royal towers, the Temple 
itself, the situation even of the dunghills outside 
the wall—retain to the present day the same 
character as in the time of Josephus. The main 
market of Jerus. is placed just where the Upper 
Agora of Herodian times, and of Nehemiah’s age, 
must have existed. The Second Wall is more brietly 
described. It started from a gate called Gennath 
(prob. the ‘garden’ gate of the palace), which was 
in the first wall, and circling round (κυκλούμενον) 
enclosed the N. part only (τὸ προσάρκτιον κλίμα 
μόνον) reaching to Antonia, It thus defended Akra 
or the lower city. It isclearly probable that this 
wall was built on high ground, and more likely to 
have crossed the neck of high land already noticed 
than to have dived down into the Tyropceon, more 
than 100 ft. below the ground outside it. But if 
it went ‘in a curve,’ and started from this point 
near Phasaelus, it must have also enclosed, or run 
close to, the high knoll now shown as Calvary. 
What is known of the rock in this part indicates 
the existence of a broad trench, W. and N. of the 
knoll in question, which may have been the fosse 
of the second wall which, joining Antonia—the 
modern barracks—at its N.W. angle, was also pro- 
tected by the Bezetha fosse, which is traceable W. 
of Antonia. The discovery of part of an ancient 
wall N. of the royal towers will be noticed under 
the heading ‘ Antiquities. 

The Third Wall of Jerus. had no existence till 
after the Crucifixion, being that of Agrippa (An¢. 
XIX. vil. 2; Wars, v. iv. 2). It ran from Hippicus 


to a great octagonal tower called Psephinus, at its — 


ΝΟΥ, corner—a place whence a wide view was 
obtained, and consequently on very high ground. 
Thence it ran E. to the Women’s Towers, opposite 
the tomb of Helena, widow of the king of Adiabene, 
which was 3 furlongs from Jerus. (Ané. XX. iv. 3), 
and ace, to Pausanias had a rolling stone at its 
entrance (Grecia Deseript. vill. 16). Jerome states 
that it lay E. of the great N. road (Epit. Paule), 
and these indications point to the conspicuous 
monument in Gr.-Jewish style, with a roiling 
stone at the door, which is now called the ‘ Tomb 
of the Kings.’ If the measurement is correct, the 
third wall must have run farther N. than the pre- 
sent N. wall of Jerusalem. Some suppose it to 
have followed the present line throughout, placing 
Psephinus—in accordance with medieval tradition 
—at the castle of the Pisans (Kal'at Jalid), a ruined 
12th cent. castle near the N.W. corner of modern 
Jerusalem. Robinson, however, found traces of 
an ancient wall running N.W., in continuation of 
the present wall, towards the high ground on the 
watershed near the present Russian cathedral, 
where probably Psephinus stood. 

Jos. says that the third wall stretched a long 
way (μηκυνόμενον) by the royal caverns, after 
passing the point opposite Helena’s monument, 
and here it must have stood on the same scarp 
occupied by the modern wall, E. of the Damascus 
Gate, in which scarp is the entrance to these 
caverns or quarries under the city. It then bent 
(prob, at the existing N.E. angle, which has a rock 
scarp and fosse), and from the corner tower (still 
extant), near the Monument of the Fuller (γναφέως), 


it ran to meet the old wall (apparently of the | 


Temple) by the Kidron Valley. This general 
description offers no great difficulties, and the only 
points in dispute are the exact line of the second 
wall, and of the third wall towards the W. As 
regards the first point, it should be further noticed 


that Jos. describes a great pool called Aniygdalon, 
where the 10th and 15th Legions encainped in 
attacking the upper city on the N.W. (lars, V. 
xi. 4). The name seems to mean ‘almond pool, 
but perhaps stands for Ham-migdalon, ‘ Pool of 
the Great ‘Tower,’ from its proximity to Phasaelus. 
Jt is usually identified with the existing Hammam 
el-Batrak, the ‘upper pool’ already noticed. This 
pool is not mentioned till after the taking of the 
second wall, and seems to have lain inside its 
circuit, which agrees with the course of the wall 
generally advocated. Those who regard the tra- 
ditional Calvary as the true site seek to trace tlie 
second wall on the lower ground, ὃ. and E. of the 
Calvary knoll, in which case it is almost impossible 
so to draw its lines as to allow of its both running 
‘in a circle,’ and also avoiding the deep broad 
Tyropceon, which has its head close to the E. side 
of the pool Amygdalon. If the second wall ran 
close to the knoll, the third wall cannot have coin- 
cided, on the N.W., with the present city wall, 
which is too close to the line so traced. The 
whole question is thus mainly influenced by opinion 
as to the site of Calvary. 

In concluding this account of the topography 
about A.D. 70, various places noticed by Jos. 
may be briefly mentioned. On the N., 7 furlongs 
from the city, was Scopus (Wars, 11. xix. 7, v. 3), 
near the present village Sha‘fat, a high ridge com- 
manding a view of Jerusalem. Close to Antonia 
was the pool Struthius (/Vars, v. xi. 4), prob. the 
later Piscina Interior, recently discovered W. of the 
Chureh of St. Anne. E. of the Kidron, on Olivet, 
was a place called the Rock of the Dovecots {τῆς 
περιστερεῶνοΞς), and just N. of the village of Siloam 
is ἃ quarry with remains resembling a dovecot 
(Wars, V. xil. 2; see Ord. Survey Notes, p. 64). On 
the S. was the tomb of Ananus, which is possibly 
the Gr.-Jewish tomb in the cliff 5. of the Hinnom 
Valley, close to its junction with the Kidron, now 
known as the ‘ retreat of the apostles,’ and used—as 
is shown by remains of frescoes—as a cliapel in the 
Middle Ages. W. of Jerus. were ‘ Herod’s monu- 
ments,’ near the Serpent Pool (Wars, V. 111. 2, vii. 
2, xu. 2). The exact site is unknown, but a fine 
Gr.-Jewish masonry tomb has recently been dis- 
covered W. of the Upper Hinnom Valley, opposite 
the upper city. These places are noted as points 
on the wall of circumvallation, made by Titus 
after the third wall was taken. It ran along the 
ἘΣ, slope of the Kidron, and outside the Hinnom 
Valley. On the N.W. it passed the camp of the 
Assyr., which was outside the second wall (IVars, 
v. xii. 2). Within the city there was a theatre, in 
an unknown position (Ané. Xv. viii. 1), and the 
palace of the Hasmonzeans (Ant. xx. viii. 11; Wars, 
II, xvi. 3) overlooked the W. cloister of the Temple, 
near the great bridge, and stood apparently on the 
cliff at the N.E. corner of the upper city. Other 
palaces of Agrippa, of Bernice, and of Helena 
are noticed (lV ars, I. xvii. 6, IV. xix. 11, VI. vi. 1-3): 
the first may have been Herod’s palace, but that 
of Helena (and of Monobasus her husband) was in 
the lower city, as were apparently the Council 
house and the archives (lVars, νι. vi. 3). The 
Xystus, or gymnasium, built by the high priest 
Jason (1 Mac 1; Ant. Χιι. v. 1), was near the 
great bridge, in the valley W. of the Temple 
(Wars, Il. xvi. 2, 3, V. iv. 1, VI. iii. 2, viii. 1). The 
Hippodrome 8. of the Temple may be the same as 
Herod’s theatre (Wears, I. xxxiii. 6, τι. ili. 1). Jos, 
also speaks of secret passages near the royal 
towers and Herod’s palace (Wars, VI. viii. 1), and 
such a passage still exists leading from the site of 
this palace underground towards the Temple hill. 
The city and Temple were supplied with water 

by Pilate’s aqueduct, 200 furlongs long, from 
| Etham (‘Ain ‘Atdn) S. of Bethlehem, and from ‘Ain 
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Kueiziba still farther S. It still brings water 
along the S. slope of the upper city to the 
Temple enclosure (And. XVIII. 111. 2; see Talm. 
Bab. Joma 31a). 

The places noticed in NT in or near Jerus.— 
Bethesda, Gethsemane, and Calvary—have been 
separately treated. Bethesda was very probably 
the same as Gihun. Calvary cannot be located 
with certainty, but is now regarded by many 
as the knoll N. of the Damascus Gate, which was 
outside the third wall, at the so-called ‘ Jeremiah’s 
Grotto.’ See, further, art. GOLGOTHA. The Judg- 
ment Hall of Pilate (Jn 1858) appears to have been 
distinct from Herod’s palace (Lk 237), and was 
probably in Antonia. The Pavement (λιθόστρωτον), 
called Gabbatha (wh. see) in Aram., was in this hall 
(Jn 191%), and Jos. uses this term in speaking of the 
Temple pavement (Wars, v1. i. 8). The site of the 
high priest’s palace (Mt 26°8, Mk 1453, Lk 22%, Jn 
1815) was probably also near the Temple. 

Talmudic notices of Jerus. (see Neubauer, Géoq. 
Talm. s.v.) are of little value, unless from the 
Mishna, An ancient rose garden is said to have 
existed (Talm. Bab. Baba Kamma 82a). All tombs 
and tanneries were outside the town (Mishna, Baba 
Bathra, ii. 9), but ancient tombs were suspected to 
exist under the surface (Parah 111. 2), and founda- 
tions were consequently not dug deep(Baba Kamma 
vii. end). Only the royal tombs and that of Huldah 
were allowed within the walls (Tosephta, Baba 
Bathra, ch. i.). The upper and lower markets are 
noticed (Tosephta, Sanhed. ch. 14), and there were 
two places called Betzain (7) 958), an upper and a 
lower, in Jerusalem. The lower dated from Ezra’s 
age, the upper was included in Jerus. by a later 
king, and lay on the ‘weak’ (that is, the N.) side 
(Talm. Jer. Sanhed. v.; Tosephta, Sanhed. ch. 3; 
Talm. Bab. Shebuoth 16a; MWegillath Taanith, ch. 6). 
This word seems to mean a ‘cutting’ or ‘ fosse,’ 
and the upper Betza may be the Bezetha fosse. A 

lace called Beth Mamua is also noticed (Talm. 

ab. Hrubin 516, Sanhed. 24a; Bereshith Rabba, 
ch. 51), the name of which may survive at the 
Birket Mamilla, W. of thecity. The ‘market of 
fatteners’ and the ‘wool market’ were towards 
the N. (Mishna, Hrubin x. 9; see Jos., Wars, Vv. 
vlil. 1, where the wool, cloth, and braziers’ markets 
are placed just inside the second wall); and the 
pagan fullers occupied the upper market (Mishna, 
Shekalim viii. 1). The Stone of Proclamation 
(Mishna, Taanzth iii. 8), where lost property was 
cried, seems to have been in the lower city. The 
tomb of Kalba Shebuya—a rich man of the time of 
the great siege (Talm. Bab. Gittin 56a)—is placed 
by modern Jewish tradition at the tomb of Helena 
of Adiabene. The tomb of the Sanhedrin (popu- 
larly of the judges) and that of Simon the Just are 
also shown by the Jews N. of the city. They are 
Gr.-Jewish monuments. 

Space will not allow of any account of the later 
Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Norman, or recent topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem. The important points have 
been noticed in speaking of the history. The 
obliteration of the older ruins in later times must 
be carefully held in view in considering existing 
remains, and the medieval traditions often con- 
fuse a topography which is only to be studied in 
the Bible and in Josephus. 

v. ANTIQUITIES.—Theexisting antiquities dating 
before A.D. 70 include the remains of the city walls, 
towers, pools, aqueducts, and tombs, toeether with 
the foundations of the temple walls, its bridges 
and gates, and the site of Antonia with its outer 
fosse. The extant inscriptions are few. Many of 
these ruins have been brought to light by excava- 
tion since 1867. They are mingled with later 
remains, such as the Ecce Homo Arch,—probably 
erected by Hadrian or his successors,—the work of 


Constantine and Justinian, the wall of Eudoxia, 
and the numerous churches and chapels of Byzant. 
and 12th cent. origin; while the Temple Area is 
covered with the buildings of the Khahfs succeed- 
ing ‘Abd el-Melek. The remains of Walls, as yet 
known, belong chiefly to the first wall. Its N. face 
followed the steep slopes and cliffs which are 
shown, by observations of the rock in house 
foundations, to have formed the N. side of the hill 
of the upper city. The royal towers still present, 
in their lower courses, the large drafted masonry 
of Herod’s age, which occurs also in the Temple 
walls; buta fater sloping scarp was added outside 
the walks which surround the so-called Tower of 
David (prob. Phasaelus), by the Crusaders. At 
the Protestant cemetery, south of the present 8. W. 
angle of the Turkish wall, a rock scarp, with pro- 
jecting rock bases for towers, was explored in 
1874-5. It has recently (1894-6) been traced east- 
wards, and it is generally allowed to represent the 
S.W. angle of the ancient wall. Dr. Bliss has 
traced a wall thence to Siloam—where it was 
explored by Dr. Guthe in 1881—enclosing the pool. 
The character of the masonry is that distinctive of 
the byzantine age, and the wall appears to be that 
built by Eudoxia (about B.C. 450), which enclosed 
Siloam. The pool, as shown above, was outside 
the walls in A.D. 70. Under this wall, however, in 
arts, on the 8. slope of the upper city, Dr. Bliss 
as found remains of an older wall generally of 
rougher masonry. In one part the Byzantine wall 
is not carried to the reck, but rests on rubbish under 
which the old wall was hidden. A gate towards 
the west of the south face of the upper city wall 
belongs to the older period, but was renewed in 
the later times. This seems to answer to the gate 
of the Essenes noticed by Jos., and it is possibly 
the Dung Gate of Neh. in Bethso. The point where 
the old wall crossed the Tyropcon above Siloam is 
still unknown, but on Ophel Sir C. Warren dis- 
covered a fine rampart under the surface, running 
S. from the S.E. corner of the Haram enclosure for 
70 it., and then 8.W. for 700 ft., with a great 
tower near this end, 80 ft. face and 20 ft. pro- 
το. The upper part of the wall is of masonry 
ike that of the modern 8. wall of Jerus., but this 
appears to have been re-used. The first 20 ft. from 
the foundations present a rough rubble of moderate 
dimensions, not unlike the masonry of the old wall 
found by Dr. Bliss. This is founded, not on rock, 
but on red virgin soil. The rock was traced 
farther 8. on Ophel by Dr. Guthe in 1881, and the 
masonry then found was of Byzantine character. 
Although the older wall thus traced in parts, from 
the gate of the Essenes to the E. cloister of the 
Temple, does not usually present in situ the fine 
masonry of the Herodian age, it is possible that 
the rude foundations may belong to Nehemiah’s 
age, the wall erected on them having been used up 
by later builders in the present city wall and in 
the upper part of the Temple ramparts. As regards 
the second wall, it is impossible to trace it under 
the houses of the modern city ; but in 1883 a wall 
of masonry like that of the royal towers was 
found, running N. on the neck of high land W. of 
the Amygdalon Pool. This is probably part of the 
second wall. The third wail was still traceable 
outside the city when Dr. Robinson visited Jerus. 
half a cent. ago(BRP?i. 315), but the only remains 
of its course now traceable are the scarp E. of the 
Damascus Gate, and possibly the remains of a 
tower on a rocky knoll N. of the gate and W. of 
the main N. road, where the Women’s Towers 
appear to have marked an angle in the wall. 
There are some fine stones in the side of a tank 
farther N., which may have belonged to the third 
wall, but they are not apparently iv situ. It will, 
however, be seen that exploration has now shown 
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us approximately the course of the first wall, and 
the starting-point of the second on the W., while 
remains of the third can also be laid down on the 
map from measurements and angles taken by Dr. 
Robinson. The points still requiring study on the 
ground affect the farther course of the second wall, 
and the point at which the first wall crossed the 
Tyropeon Valley. A fine flight of broad steps 
discovered close to Siloam on the north may mark 
the position of the ‘stairs from the city of David’ 
in the T'yropceon. 

The various Pools of ancient Jerus. have been 
described, and it is only necessary to add that the 
great pool in the Hinnom Valley, now called 
Birket es-Sultén, did not exist till the 12th cent., 
though called in the 14th ‘The lower pool of 
Gihon.’ The wall of its dam bears an inscription 
of A.D. 1587. In the 12th cent. it was built by the 
Germans, and is called ‘the German Lake’ and 
the ‘New Cistern’ (Citez de Jherusalem after A.D. 
1187, and Theodoric A.D. 1172; Cartulary of Holy 
Sep. Nos. 169, 170). In addition to Pilate’s Ague- 
duct on the 8. there was a conduit to the royal 
towers (Jos. Wars, V. vii. 2), perhaps the older 
conduit of the upper pool. Such a conduit still 
enters the city from the Birket Mamilla on the 
W. An aqueduct has also been found on the W. 
slope of Bezetha leading to the fosse N. of Antonia. 
It seems to have collected rain water from the 
rocks N. of the city to fill the fosse. It is con- 
tinued through the rock of Antonia, in a narrow 

assage to which Jos. alludes, in connexion with 
Strato’s Tower and Antonia (Ané. XIII. xi. 2; 
Wars, τ. 111. 4), and it is now closed at the end by 
the Haram wall, inside which, not far off, is a 
large cistern to which the passage—if used as an 
aqueduct—may have led. It would seem to have 
been cut before the time of Herod, perhaps by the 
Hasmoneans, and to have eral ἢ —-as did the 
Antonia fosse—in the time of Pompey. It may, 
however, have served as a secret exit from a 
window in the Haram wall, which has been found 
above the passage. The oldest Jerus. aqueduct is, 
however, probably that of Hezekiah, leading from 
Gihon to Siloam. The inscription found near its 
mouth in 188] is cut on the rock wall of the tunnel, 
and records in ancient Heb. letters the fact that 
the tunnel was begun from both ends, the parties 
meeting in the middle, and that it was 1200 cubits 
long. The leneth as chained is 1658 ft. long, 
giving a cubit of 16 in. The point of junction was 
determined by the surveyors near the centre. The 
course of this tunnel is very winding, and the 
level appears to have been lowered near the mouth 
to obtain a proper flow. The aqueduct branches 
out of a passage at the back of the Gihon pool, 
leading to a shaft with steps reaching up to the 
surface of the Ophel hill at the probable site of the 
Water Gate. (As to the questions that have been 
raised regarding the date of this inscription see 
the Literature cited in art. HEZEKIAH, p. 377%, 
footnote). 

The existing Tombs of the city include the 
monument of Helena alrcady noticed, in an under 
chamber of which de Sauley discovered a sarco- 
phagus bearing an Aram. inscription, with the 
name of ‘qucen Sarah,’ and early Rom. coins. 
Sarah may have been the native name of Helena. 
The monuments of Herod have also been noticed, 
and the tomb of Ananus (Wars, V. xii. 2). On the 
H. side of the Kidron are four fine monuments in 
Gr.-Jewish style, not unlike that of the Petra 
tombs. The most northerly (now called Absalom’s 
Tomb) has a masonry cupola, and is possibly the 
tomb of Alex. Jannzeus (Wars, v. xii. 2), which 
lay in this direction. The so-called Tomb of St. 
James is a true Jewish chamber, with an outer | 
Doric porch bearing, in early square Heb., the 


names of priests of the Bene Hezir family, and 
probably cut about A.D. 50. The other two monu- 
ments to the 8. are uninscribed, but of tlle same 
— The Tombs of the Judges (so called) 

elong to the Rom. period, and near them is a 
broken tomb with a fragment of Aram. inscription 
of about the lst cent. A.D. Immediately W. of the 
knoll of Jeremiah’s Grotto (the possible site of 
Calvary) are remains of a Jewish tomb, witli an 
additional chamber in the Gr. style. There is a 
large cemetery near, with Christian tombs of the 
Byzantine and Crusaders’ ages, interspersed with 
some which bear medieval Jewish texts. The 
tombs 8. of the Hinnom Valley are also Byzantine, 
bearing texts which connect them with the Church 
of St. Sion on the hill of the upper city hard by. 
The so-called Tomb of Simon the Just, N. of 
Jerus,, is also a Greek tomb. 

Before describing the remains of the Temple and 
of Antonia, a word may be added as to Inscriptions 
discovered at Jerusalem. ‘The majority of these 
are Byzantine Greek-Christian texts and tomb- 
stones of Crusaders. An inscription of Hadrian is 
built upside down into the S. wall of the Temple. 
Another of the time of Trajan (dating A.D. 117), 
found in the upper city, records the worship of 
Serapis at Jerusalem. The osteophagi on Olivet 
bear Gr. names, and in one case a Heb. text is 
marked with across, as though belonging to a 
Jewish Christian. They date probably from the 
2nd to the 4th cent. A.D. Later Jews have also 
cut their names on the Temple walls, but the 
only Jewish texts previous to A.D. 70 are those 
above mentioned on the tombs, the Siloam Text, 
probably written about B.c. 702,* and the boundary 
stone of the Temple enclosure, with Gr. inscrip- 
tion excluding strangers. 

The great Haram enclosure at J. presents, at its 
foundations, magnificent drafted masonry of Gr. 
character, on the 8., W., and E. The dressing of 
tle stones is found nowhere else except at Hebron, 
and on the arch of the Tyropceon Bridge, but in 
general character this masonry resembles that of 
the royal towers, and of the palace of Hyrcanus, 
built in A.D. 176 at Tyrus in Gilead. The stones 
average 34 ft. in height, but on the 8S. wall a 
‘master course’ 7 ft. high runs W. for 600 ft. from 
the S.E. angle. The longest stones measure 24 
and 39 ft. The whole of this masonry is dressed 
smooth on face and draft, excepting at the base of 
the W. wall for 20 ft., under an ancient pavement 
near the Tyropeon Bridge, and on the EK. wall N. 
of the Golden Gate, where the head of a cross 
valley exists inside the wall. Probably, in these 
eases, the rough-faced stones were never visible 
above the surface. On the E. wall, at the base, 
are masons marks in red paint, and two or three 
Phen. letters which have forms of a late period. 
The Tyropeon Bridge, crossing to the ape city 
from the W. wall close to the §., consisted of two 
spans. Beneath the old eee under the 
bridge an older voussoir has been found, lying in a 
rock aqueduct, and evidently belonging to an older 
bridge. The N. side of the Haram is partly 
bounded by the great block of rock on which the 
citadel of Antonia stood, and east of this the N. 
wall presents none of the original masonry, but is 
built in the later Rom. or Byzant. style. Nor is 
there any angle in the old E. wall at this point. 
The smooth masonry which occurs above the 
drafted was built later than the time of Hadrian, — 
probably by Justinian,—and the upper part of the 
rampart is Arab work. The original drafted 

* This Siloam inscription, now removed and preserved in 
fragments in the Stamboul Museum, must not be confused with 
an illegible text in Phosn. characters (now in the Brit. Mus.) 
found in the village of Siloam. The words Beth Baal have been 


read on the latter, and it may indicate the situation of one of 
Solomon's temples on Olivet. 
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masonry is attributed by de Vogiié to Herod the 
Great—an opinion very generally accepted; and 
no remains of earlier work in the Haram are 
known. The enclosure is an oblong, with right 
angles on the 8.W. and N.E. The 8.E. angle 
measures 924°. The S. wall is 922 ft. long, the 
N. 1042 ft., the W. 1601 ft., and the E. 1042 ft. 
The area included is about 35 acres. The Tyropcon 
Bridge appears to be of the same age with the 


ancient wall, and the older voussoir may have 
belonged to the bridge broken down by Pompey 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 2; Wars, 1. vii. 2). In the 5. 


wall there are two ancient gates, which answer to 
the two Huldah Gates of the Mishna (Middoth 
i, 3): they appear to have been originally both 
double, with two inner passages having a total 
width of 40 ft. (80 cubits), the roofs supported by 
great columns, and presenting flat domes. The 
domes of the W. gate remain intact, presenting a 
semi-classic design of coffer pattern, intertwined 
with a vine in low relief. This work is attri- 
buted by Ferguson the architect to the time of 
Herod. The lintels of the entrances were formed 
by huge blocks 18 ft. span. The E. gate (now 
called the Triple Gate) was altered later,—probably 
by Justinian,—and the passages leading N. from 
Phage gates seem probably also to belong to this 
later period. The vaults in the 8.E. corner of the 
Haram are also later restorations, but remains of 
a more ancient vaulting are found, by an ancient 
window, on the E. wall in these vaults. 

On the W. there were four entrances to the 
enclosure, the 8. being at the Tyrepceon Bridge. 
The next is a subterranean gate with a passage 
leading up from the level of the valley. The third 
was connected with a causeway which appears to 
be ancient, but which is not noticed by Josephus. 
The last, to the N., is now converted into a cistern, 
but the original passage pierced the wall, and 
belonged to a gate on or near the level of the 
valley. These gates seem therefore to answer to 
the Parbar or ‘suburb’ gates of the Mishna, and 
to the four entrances noticed by Jos., on the W. 
side of the Temple (Ant. Xv. x1. 5), of which the 
first led to the royal S. cloister, the second to the 
suburb (προάστειον), the third also to the suburb, 
and the fourth to the ‘other city,’ by a descent of 
steps into the valley. 

Within the Haram there are no known remains 
of the ancient Temple, except the great rock-cut 
vaults and cisterns, of which the largest towards 
the S.—called the Great Sea—is supported on rock 
pillars, and capable of holding three million 
gallons. On the N. the scarp of Antonia rises 
30 ft. above the flat rock surface of the inner 
court, and the block of rock measures 140 ft. N. 
and 5. by 350 ft. E.and W. The fosse to the N. 
was converted later (before A.D. 333) into a ‘twin 
pool,’ by walls and vaulted roofs, and this is 
identified in the 4th cent. A.D. with Bethesda. In 
A.D. 70, however, the twin pools had probably 
no existence. On the W. Flaram wall the present 
writer, in 1873, discovered, close to Antonia, the 
existence of projecting piers of the ancient masonry 
above the level of the inner court, resembling those 
which adorn the wall of the Hebron Haram, which 
consists of masonry hke that of the Jerus. en- 
closure. In other parts the wall does not reach 
this level, but it appears probable that the same 
arrangement existed, at the same level, on the 
other faces of the enclosure. These remains, 
together with 40 observations of the level of the 
rock surface, visible in tanks or vaults, or at the 
foot of the wall, are the only antiquities known to 
remain which enable us to understand the area 
and position of the Temple enclosure, and of 
Antonia as restored by Herod the Great. 

vi. THE TEMPLE ENCLOSURE.—Solomon’s Temple 


(1 Καὶ 6,2 Ch 3; Ant, VIII. 111.) was 60 cubits long 
E. and W., 20 broad, and 30 high (the cubit, as 
measured at Siloam, and on the masonry of the 
Jerus. Haram and Galilean synagogues, being 
about 16 in.). Its porch to the E. was 20 cubits 
broad and 10 cubits deep. The chambers, on N.,S., 
and W., were built with a wall set back in steps, so 
that the interiors in the third storey were 7 cubits 
wide, in the second 6 cubits, in the first 5 cubits. 
The thickness of the walls is not stated. The 
roofs were of cedar, and the interior gilded with 
designs similar to the Bab. bas-reliefs of cherubs 
guarding palm trees. The whole structure and 
style, in short, seems to have resembled the art of 
Phoenicia and Chaldéa rather than that of Egypt. 
The Temple appears to have had an inner priests’ 
court, with bronze altar, and an outer court, but 
no measurements of these are given.* In the later 
account (2 Ch 34) the height is given as 120 cubits 
(LXX 20 cubits), and Jos. believed that Solomon’s 
Temple was 60 cubits higher than the later restora- 
tion by Zerub. (Ant. Xv. xi. 3). It is possible that 
the porch may have formed a lofty pylon higher 
than the Holy House itself. It is not clear whether 
the two bronze pillars, Jachin and Boaz, each 
23 cubits high (1 K 7"), supported the lintel of 
the pylon gate, or whether they stood outside as 
stele (the word ‘in’ may be rendered ‘for,’ v.74). 
Jos. gives the area of Solomon’s enclosure at 
4 furlongs (Ant. Xv. xi. 3), and places the E. 
cloister close to a deep valley (Ant. XX. ix. ἢ), 
stating that Sol. built the E. wall, to which later 
kings added others (Wars, v. v. 1). But itis not 
clear how these details could be known when he 
wrote, since he states that Herod ‘took away the 
ancient foundations’ (Ant. XV. xi. 3), and built the 
cloisters ‘from the foundation,’ and enclosed 
‘double the area’ (/Vars, 1. xxi. 1). He under- 
stands the Temple itself to have had an upper 
storey, and gives the number of chambers as 30 in 
all (Anté. VIII. 111. 2); but these accounts of a build- 
ing destroyed nearly seven centuries before his 
time are of less value than his description of 
buildings whicli he had himself seen. 

There is, however, little doubt that the Holy 
House occupied the same site, and was of the 
same length and breadth, in the time of Herod 
and of Solomon. Jos. says that Zerub. placed the 
altar ‘in the same place where it had formerly 
been built’ (Ant. XI. iv. 1); and as to the situation 
of this building, he says that ‘at first the topmost 
plateau (τὸ ἀνωτάτω χθαμαλόν) barely sufficed for 
the Holy House and the altar’ (Wars, v. v. 1, 
see Ant. VIII. ili. 9), whence it appears that the 
highest part of the ridge was the site selected. 
Herod, though he altered the enclosure, did not. 
touch the Temple itself, which was restored by 
the priests. In the Mishna it is stated that the 
east door of the Holy House was directly opposite 
the summit of Olivet (Midd. ii. 4; Parah iii. 9, 
iv. 2; see Ezk 43"). As regards the general 
description of the third Temple, the account given 
by Jos. agrees with the careful details of the 
Mishna (Jfiddoth), but his measurements are 
unreliable—as in other cases at Czesarea, Samaria, 
Masada, etc.—and often contradictory. He makes 
the altar 20 cubits square (c. Apion. 1. 22), or else- 
where 50 cubits (Wars, v. v. 6), and the valleys 
300 to 400 cubits deep (Ant. VIIL iii. 9; Wars, 
v. v. 1), the real depth not exceeding 160 it. 
He speaks of stones 40 cubits long and 6 cubits 

*There appears to have been a ‘causeway’ or ascent by 
steps to the Temple (1 Ch 2616), perhaps the same described by 
Jos. (Ant. xv. xi. 5) towards the N. part of the W. wall; but as 
regards the ‘ascent’ Gndy) in the time of Sol. (1 K 105, ἸΠΡ. 
in 2Ch 94), LXX, Vule., Pesh. render in K (according to the 
regular senge of 77?) and read in Ch, ‘the burnt-offerings whick 
he offered,’ and Jos. follows this reading (Ant. vii. vi, 5). See 
ASCENT. 
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high (Ant, xx. ix. 7; Wars, v. v. 1), a greatly 
exaggerated estimate. When, therefore, he gives 
the circumference of the third Temple as 4 fur- 
longs* (Ant. XV. xi. 3), or, including Antonia, 
6 furlongs (Wars, VI. v. 4), we must remember 
that he was writing in Rome, and merely estimated 
the lengths. Measured along the extant walls, 
the area, including Antonia, is about 8 furlongs 
in all. 

Following the description of Jos., some authori- 
ties suppose that Herod’s Temple occupied a square 
of 600 ft. side, in the 8.W. part of the Haram. 
The objections to this view are briefly: lst, that 
in this case the Temple cannot have stood on the 
‘topmost plateau’; 2nd, that the area noticed in 
the Mishna (500 cubits square) is larger; 3rd, 
that there are no remains of any walls, to ὦ, and 
N., at the required distances, and no break in the 
S. wall 600 ft. from the $.W. angle; 4th, that 
the Ophel wall joined the ‘E. cloister,’ and has 
been discovered abutting on the E. wall of the 
Haram; 5th, that the existing outer gates agree 
with the descriptions only if the Temple Area is 
supposed to coincide with the present boundaries 
of the Haram ; 6th, that unless placed on the top- 
most plateau, the Temple—surrounded by courts at 
various levels—must have required foundations 30 
to 100 ft. deep to reach the known levels of the 
rock. The masonry was too heavy to have been 
simply founded on earth. These objections have 
never been answered, and in our present state of 
knowledge it seems safer to depend on the general 
statements of Jos. than on his measurements, which 
are hard to reconcile with his incidental remarks. 

In order to study this question by the light of 
recent exploration it is necessary to fix the position 
of Antonia, that of each angle of the Temple en- 
closure, and the position of the ‘topmost plateau’ 
opposite the summit of Olivet. Antonia is de- 
scribed (Wars, Vv. v. 8) as standing at the corner 
of the N. and W. cloisters, on a rock 50 cubits 
high, scarped on all sides: it had four corner 
towers, and a large inner space with courts, baths, 
and places for camps. A ditch and valley pro- 
tected the towers outside in the time of Pompey 
(Ant. XIV. iv. 2). Strabo speaks of this ditch as 
60 ft. deep and 250 ft. broad (see }Vars, τ. vii. 3, 
v. iv. 2). Cloisters joined Antonia to the Temple 
(Wars, τι. xvi. 5, 6), and the rock hid the Temple 
on the N. (ars, v. v. 8), looking down on the 
courts (Wars, Vv. ix. 2, vi. i. 5, ii. 5,9): when it 
was taken, immediate access was obtained to the 
flat courts and to the inner Temple (JVars, v1. 
ili. 7). The area of Antonia seems to have formed 
a projection on the N.W., so that when it was 
destroyed the Temple enclosure itself became a 
quadrangle (τετράγωνον, Wars, VI. v. 4). There 
is only one existing site which answers to such 
a description—namely, the block of rock already 
described at the N.W. angle of the present Haram. 
This rock overlooks all the interior, and rises 20 
ft. higher than the Sakhrah or holy ‘ rock,’ which 
is the highest point within the Haram. The outer 
fosse is also traceable, separating this site from 
Bezetha. The rock thus supporting the modern 
barracks is therefore identified, on all recent plans, 
with Antonia—the older Baris or Birah of the time 
of the Hasmonzans and of Nehemiah. It follows 
that the W. wall throughout may be regarded as 
belonging to the enclosure of Antonia and of the 
Temple in the time of Herod. The S.W. angle is 
generally agreed to be that of Herod’s Temple; 
and as regards the S.E., Jos. (Wars, v. iv. 2) 


clearly states that the Ophel wall joined the ‘E. | 


cloister’ of the Temple, so that all the E. wall 


*If Herod’s Temple enclosure was double that of Sol., it is 
manifestly impossible that both measured four furlongs in cir- 
cumference (see references in text.) 


appears also to belong to the time of Herod, since 
the junction with the Ophel wall has been deter- 
mined by excavation. The N.E. angle reniains 
in doubt; for, as above noticed, the N. wall, east 
of the Antonia rock, is not of the same masonry 
with the others, while the cisterns inside this part 
of the Haram are not rock-cut, but are built of 
masonry very late in character. It seems probable 
that this poe of the area is modern, and that the 
old N. wall of the Temple ran E. and W. on the 
line of the present N. wall of the platform, where 
remains of ancient buttresses have been found. 
The N.E. part of the Haram is crossed by a valley, 
running into the Kidron, which has been filled 
in with earth, but which, in A.D. 70, may have 
bounded the Temple on the N., and the inner 
court of Antonia on the E. A gate called Tadi 
led, by an underground passage, out of the Temple 
on this side. 

As regards the ‘ topmost plateau,’ the rock below 
Antonia, on the 8%., is visible over a considerable 
area at a level about 2430 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean. It has been artificially cut down to form 
a flat surface. FartherS.E. it rises, in the Sakhrah 
itself, to a height of 2440 ft., but nnder the 
platform which surrounds the Sakhrah its height 
nowhere exceeds 2432 ft. About twenty ob- 
servations have been made, which coneur in show- 
ing a flat plateau at this level, occupying the 
central part of the Haram. The slope to the W. 
is very steep, the rock falling to an average level 
of 2350 ft. at the base of the W. outer wall. The 
slope to the E. is also steep, though not equal to 
that on the W. On the 8S. the plateau narrows 
to a long spur, which sinks towards Siloam. It 
is evident that a building surrounded by terraced 
courts, at various lower levels, can well be fitted 
to the ground only if its highest floor level is 
placed on the highest part of the plateau now 
ascertained to exist, as above described. If, more- 
over, a line be drawn E., at right angles to the 
W. wall of the Haram, and through the Sakhrah 
rock, it will be found to cut the summit of Olivet 
immediately N. of the present Chureh of the 
Ascension. If, on the other hand, the Temple 
be placed farther to the 8.W. (as proposed by 
those who accept the measurements given by Jos.), 
not only can no line be so drawn, but the Temple 
is made to stand on the narrower and lower part 
of the spur, and its foundations would rest on 
the steep W. slopes, here falling 90 ft. below 
the crest of the spur. These various considera- 
tions seem, therefore, all to point to the vicinity 
of the Sakhrah as marking the site of the Holy 
House itself. 

Placed in such a position, it will be found that 
the levels of the courts, as described in the Mishna 
and by Jos., agree throughout with the actual 
levels, In no part does the rock rise or fall so 
as to render it necessary to suppose foundations of 
more than 2 or 3 ft. The Sakhrah itself may be 
that ‘stone of foundation’ (ben hash-Shéthiyah) 
which supported the Holy of Holies, and was said 
to be the foundation of the world (Mishna, Joma 
v. 3, Tamid i. 1) sealing the mouth of the abyss 
—a legend which still attaches to the Sakhrah 
and its cave. Under the altar there was no hollow 
place (Talm. Bab. Zebahim 58a), and its position 
would agree with a part of the Haram where 
there are no vaults. The gate Tadi or ‘hiding’ 
(Middoth 1. 3) was reached by an underground 
passage from the N. side of the inner cloister, 
and remains of such a passage exist N. of the 
Sakhrah. On the 8. side was the Chamber of 
the Draw-well, and on this side there is an existing 
tank in the required position. The Altar Court 
was 6 cubits lower than the floor of the Temple 
(or at a level of about 2432 ft. above the Mediter.), 
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and the great Court of the Women, farther E., 
was again 74 cubits lower (or about 2422 ft. above 
the same datum), but on the S. and N. the Altar 
Court was only 5 cubits above the outer level, 
which would therefore be about 2426 ft. above 
the datum—these levels depending on the number 
of steps, each half a cubit high, noticed in the 
Mishna (Middoth) and by Jos. (Wars, v. v.). On 
applying the plan to the ground it is found that, 
in each case, the levels so obtained agree exactly 
with the actual levels, as shown by the present 
author in 1879 (Conder’s Handbook to the Bibvle, 
last chapter). 

The details given in the Mishna (Jfiddoth) 
suftice to enable us to draw a block plan of Herod’s 
Temple. The exact arrangements of the gateways 
and cloisters can only be conjectured, but the 
enclosure, which is said to have been 500 cubits 
square, surrounded the inner courts, which no 
Gentile might enter. The Priests’ Court, which 
surrounded the Holy House, and included the 
creat altar to its east, measured 135 cubits N. 
and S. by 137 Ἐς and W. On the E. was the 
great gate Nicanor, leading to the ‘Court of the 
Women,’ which was 135 cubits square. Between 
this and the Court of the Priests a narrow plat- 
form (11 cubits wide), having beneath it (Midd. 
11, 6) chambers opening into the ‘ Women’s Court,’ 
was called the ‘ Cent of Isr.,’ and reserved for men 
only, who formed a representative congregation 
of Israel. The women were confined to galleries 
in the Women’s Court, which was the general 
meeting-place of the Jews. Immediately outside 
these courts a fence (soreg) surrounded the Temple, 
and inscriptions in Gr. (one of which has been 
recovered) forbade any Gentile to enter on pain 
of death. The Holy House itself (hekal) in- 
cluded a porch (au/a) and the Holy of Holies. 
The latter was 20 cubits square, and the Holy 
Place 40 cubits long by 20 broad (as in Solomon’s 
Teinple). The porch was 100 eubits broad N. and 
S., and the total length of the building was 100 
cubits E. and W., the breadth of the main part 
being 70 cubits, including the chambers to N., S., 
and E., and the outer gallery (tmpluviwim) beyond 
them on N. and 5, The height of the porch was 
100 cubits, and that of the main building 45 cubits 
with a flat roof. A second storey appears to have 
existed, above the Holy Place and Holy of Holies, 
its roof 100 cubits from the ground. The great 
gate of the porch was 20 cubits broad and 40 
cubits high, and over it were five oak beams to 
which apparently the golden vine was nailed. 
There were apparently two veils—one to the outer 
gate, one to the doorway of the Holy Place, and 
these were annually renewed. The surrounding 
chambers, in three storeys, numbered 38 in aill. 
A stairway in the impluvium, on the N., led to 
the roofs. Twelve steps led down, on the E., to 
the Priests’ Court. In this stood the altar, of 
rubble and mortar, 32 cubits square at the founda- 
tion, which was 1 ecubit high. The main part 
above was 30 cubits square and 5 cubits high; 
the hearth was 28 cubits square; the total height 
of the altar was 10 cubits, with four ‘horns’ at 
the angles. The sloping ascent on the S. was 
16 cubits broad and 32 cubits long, leading to the 
foot of the hearth. The Court of the Priests had 
three gates to the N. and three to the 8S. The 
E. gate on the N. was called Nitzotz, and had 
an exhedra, the N.W. gate Moked had four cham- 
bers at the sides, where the Temple guard of 
ΕΝ kept watch. An underground passage led 

. to Tadi, the gate near Antonia, and also τὸ. 
the latrines. On the S. the W. gate was named 
oi hee or, otherwise, the Water Gate, the two 
others being the Gate of the Offering and the 
Gate of Flaming. On the E. 15 steps led down 


the S.W. is the railway station. 


from the great gate Nicanor to the Women’s 
Court. These gates were flanked by chambers,— 
those for salt, for the high priest’s bath and for 
washing, being on the N.; those for wood, for the 
drawwell and the ‘Chamber of Hewn Stone’ 
where the Sanhedrin sat, being on the 8S. of the 
Priests’ Court. The four chambers of Moked were 
for the lamb of the daily sacrifice (on §.W.), for 
the shewbread (on §.E.), for the stones of the old 
altar taken down by Judas Maccabzeus (on N.E.), 
and for washing, with a descent to the north 
passage. In the corners of the Women’s Court 
were four chambers,—that of the Nazirites on 8. E., 
that where the wood for the altar was kept on 
N.E., that of the lepers on N.W., and that for 
oil on the S.W. The two chambers flanking 
Nicanor were for the vestment keeper and the 
pancake maker. Musical instruments were kept 
in the chambers under the narrow walk called the 
‘Court of Isr.,’ which was divided from the Priests’ 
Court by a railing, near which was a pulpit whence 
they addressed the people. The Court of Isr. was 
apparently 22 cubits lower than the level of the 
Priests’ Court. The soreg was reached by three 
gates, on the N., 8., and E. of the Women’s 
Court, and was a lattice-work fence. The limit 
of 500 eubits square was marked by the shel 
(‘rampart’ or ‘ terrace’), which was 10 cubits wide, 
and reached apparently by other steps (Wars, v. 
v. 2). The gates of the outer walls (or ‘Mountain 
of the House’), namely, the two Huldah Gates on 
the 5... the Parbar Gates and Kipunos (‘ descent’) 
on the W., with Tadi on the N., have been already 
noticed. On the E. was the gate Shushan, the 
position of which is doubtful. The outer cloisters, 
aloug the rampart walls, were double except on 
the 8., where the royal cloister is described by 
Jos. as having three walks, with 162 pillars, each 
about 6 ft. in diameter (Ant. XV. xi. 5). The 
walks were 30 ft., 45 ft., and 30 ft. wide, and 
this measurement (in Gr. ft.) agrees closely with 
the width and position of the existing Tyropcon 
Bridge, which has a breadth of 50 ft., and an arch 
41 ft. Gin. span. The pillars as described are of 
about the size of those still standing in the vaulted 
chamber of the Double (or W. Huldah) Gate, and 
the epistylia would have been about 22 ft.—the 
cloister stretching to the present S.E. angle of 
the Haram. This gives a very natural inter- 
columniation of 24 diameters. The pillars were 
97 ft. high according to Josephus. These details, 
taken—execept when otherwise stated—from the 
Tract Middoth of the Mishna, agree with the more 
general description by Jos., except in some cases 
as regards measurements, where the account of 
the Rabbis—some of whom had seen the Temple 
standing, and had been able to measure its ruins— 
is to be preferred to one written in Italy. No 
difficulty is found in understanding this account, 
or in fitting plan and section to the ground, if the 
Temple is placed opposite the summit of Olivet, 
on the ‘topmost plateau’ of the hill. 

VII. MODERN JERUSALEM. — Within the last 
twenty years Jerus. has so largely increased in size 
and population, on account of Jewish and European 
settlers building houses outside the walls, that 
the most recent plans give little idea of the city. 
The Mount of Olives is covered with houses, and 
a considerable suburb has sprung up N. of the 
Damascus Gate. On the W. the Jewish cottages 
stretch more than a mile from the Jaffa Gate 
(in the W. wall), and many villas, standing in 
gardens, reach from W. of the Russian hospice 
to the vicinity of Birket Mamilla. On the S. 
other houses, and a German settlement, stand on 
the high ground S. of the Hinnom Valley. On 
The population 
has increased from 20,000 souls (including Chris- 
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tians, Moslems, and 8000 Jews) to between 40,000 
and 60,000 souls, the Jews having increased to 
about 30,000 in all. In 1838 there were only 3000 
Jews in the city. Itis beyond the present purpose 
to deseribe the modern city (see Baedeker’s Guide), 
but the above-mentioned changes are too remark- 
able to pass unnoticed. 


LITERATURE.—The lit. of the subject would form a vol. by 
itself, but the progress of scientific study has rendered obsolete 
most of the works written before A.D. 1888. The generally 
accepted views as to the topography, which have been given 
above, are substantially in accord with the-conclusions of Dr. 
E. Robinson (BRP, 1838 and 1852, 2nd ed. 3 vols. 1856).. The 
work of Sir O. Warren, and of the present writer, down to 1883, 
is detailed in the Jerus. vol. of SW. The later explorations, 
to 1898, are detailed in PHI'St, 1883-98, and in Bliss and Dickie’s 
Excavations at Jerusalem, 1898. The Ord. Surv. Notes by Sir 
©. W. Wilson, 1865, give valuable accounts of the antiquities 
then known. The works of de Vogiié (Koglises de la Terre 
Sainte, 1860, and Le Z'emple de Jerus. 1863) are standard 
authorities for the later periods. Tbe Byzant. and 12th cent. 
topography is to be studied in the series issued by the Pal. 
Pilgrims Texts Soc., esp. in the valuable tract, dating after 
A.D. 1187, called La Citez de Jherusalem. It is also discussed 
in SWP, The views advocated by Sir OC, W. Wilson are de- 
tailed in Smith’s DB?, The modern city is fully described by 
Dr, A. Socin in Baedeker’s Handbook to Pal. and Syria. 

Without reference to these leading works the student will be 
unable to obtain correct information as to the views of the 
chief authorities, and the extant buildings; but familiarity 
with these, and with Jos. and the Mishna, will be found 
sufficient, without reference to obsolete theories or to popular 
works. A valuable and exhaustive paper on the Talm. accounts 
of the Temple has been published by the PH/' in 1886, repre- 
senting the labours of Dr. T. Chaplin for many years in Jerus. 
itself. The architectural history of the Haram, by the present 
author, is detailed in Zent Work in Pal., and the full details of 
the Temple in Conder’s Handbook to the Bible, 1879. Recent 
discoveries have not, in any instance, upset the conclusions 
therein urged, and in some cases they have afforded unexpected 
support to those conclusions, as shown in this brief account of 


the Holy City. C. R. CONDER. 


JERUSHA (svim 2 Καὶ 153=JERUSHAH πρν 
2 Ch 271, ‘possession’ or ‘ possessed’).—Mother of 
Jotham king of Judah. Her father’s name is 
given as Zadok. 


JESHAIAH (ayes, nye ‘salvation of J”’’).—1. 
A grandson of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3%. 2. One of the 
sons of Jeduthun, 1 Ch 25%, 3. A Levite, the 
aneestor of one of David’s treasurers, 1 Ch 26”. 
4, The chief of the Béné-Elain who returned with 
Ezra, Ezr 87. 5. Chief of the Merarites in time 
of Ezra, Ezr 8% 6, A Benjamite, Neh 117, See 


‘GENEALOGY. 


JESHANAH (n3y:).—A town, named along with 
Bethel, taken from Jeroboam by Abijah, 2 Ch 13”. 
It is probably the modern ‘Ain Sinia, a village 
with a spring, about 34 miles north of Bethel. 
See SIP vol. ii. sheet xiv. In 18 71:32 we ought 
also (so Wellh., Driver, Klosterm., Kittel, Budde) 
to read Jeshanah for MT Shen (1.8). See SHEN. 
Probably the same place is meant by the Jsanas 


«(ἡ "Iodvas) of Josephus (Ant. XIV. xv. 12), where 


Herod the Great defeated the troops of Antigonus. 
. R. CONDER. 
JESHARELAH.—See ASHARELAH. 


JESHEBEAB (as2:).—A Levite, the head of the 
14th course, 1 Ch 24%. B of the LXX strangely 
enough omits the name, although thereby the 
whole number of courses is reduced to twenty- 
three. A has ‘IsBdaar, Vulg. Isbaab. Kittel (see 
SBOT, ad toe.) thinks that aversion to a name 
compounded with -daal accounts for its elimination 
in B. See also Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 24. 


JESHER (τὴν ‘uprightness’).—A son of Caleb, 
1Ch 2%. The LXXK ’Iwdcap would lead us to 
expect an o in the first syllable (cf. notes of Kittel 
in SBOT, and Baer). 


JESHIMON.—This word oceurs with def. art. | 


(v7) in Nu 21% 23° 1 § 9519. δὲ 261-3 ὁ Jeshimon’ 
AV, ‘desert’ RV in all. A similar variation is 
found in the renderings of LXX and Vulgate. 
The latter translates by desertwm and solitude 
except in 18 2374, where it has Jeshimon. The 
LXX renders it in Samuel by τοῦ ᾿Ιεσσαιμού (έεσσ... 
is a variant in A), but in Numbers by ἔρημος with 
the def. article. The Targums have pow ΠΣ in 
Numbers (more na Nu 23% Targ. Jon.), but in 
Samuel pow; Syr. has pows throughout. The 
word also occurs in 7 places in parallelism with 
midhbar, which always in these passages has the 
def. art. (except in Dt 321°), while zeshimon is 
without it. In Dt 32, Ps 687 7819 106" the word 
is used of the land through which the children of 
Israel passed on their way to Canaan, and there 
may be an indirect allusion to it in the other three 
places, Ps 1074, Is 43°. RV deviates from its 
uniform rendering of this word by ‘desert’ in Dt 
32), Ps 68’, where with AV it has ‘ wilderness.’ 
Though in these passages no distinction be- 
tween midhbar and jeshimon is drawn, yet there 
is a difference in meaning ; midhbar* is strictly a 
place where cattle are driven (comp. the German 
‘Trift’ and ‘treiben’), the uneultivated region 
where pasturage (though scanty in parts) may be 
found ; jeshimon is the desolate waste without 
water or vegetation. 

Some particular region of this character seems 
ee both in Numbers and Samuel, and, as in 
1S 23% 262 Ziph and Maon (places identified as 
being a few miles to the south of Hebron) are 
mentioned as being in its vicinity, a tract of land 
to the west of the Dead Sea seems here indicated. 
The eastern slopes of Judah are called (Jos 15%) 
the wilderness, and, though the cities there men- 
tioned show that the land was not entirely unin- 
habited, the fewness of them (compare the number 
six with the numbers of cities in other parts of 
Judah) is evidence of its barrenness. Though 
containing some fertile spots (as En-gedi), the 
region as a whole may well be called Jeshimon, for 
to its character as a desolate waste many travellers 
bear witness. (For the descriptions of Robinson 
and other travellers, see Ritter, Comp. Geog. of Pat. 
ill. 108 ff. ; and ef. G. A. Smith, AGH p. 312). 
The traveller descending these slopes from the 
cities of the hill-country first passes through the 
pasture ground (the midhéar) in the neighbourhood 
of Ziph and Maon (the wilderness of Maon, 18 23*4, 
of Ziph, 26°), and at length reaches the desolate 
waste (Jeshimon) by the Dead Sea. This tract of 
land may be referred to in Numbers, as it would 
be visible from the highlands of Eastern Palestine, 
but Dillmann takes Jeshimon to be that part of the 
Arabali to the N. of the Dead Sea and E, of the 
Jordan, in which Beth-jeshimoth (the only place 
bearing a similar name) issituate. (See his Com. 
on Nu 213 ; and cf. art. BETH-JESHIMOTH). 

From the words of 158 23% ‘the wilderness of 
Maon, in the Arabah, on the south of the desert’ 
(Jeshimon), it seems that the term Arabah, which 
‘is applied to at least a portion of the great valley 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordanic basin’ (see art. ARABAIIL, vol. i. p. 1305), 
here includes that portion of the valley in which 
the Dead Sea is situated. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


JESHISHAI (vy: ‘old,’ ‘ venerable’?). — The 
eponyin of a Gadite family, 1 Ch 5%. See GENE- 
ALOGY, 


* AV renders this word generally by ‘ wilderness,’ but in 12 
places has ‘desert.’ RV has altered these into ‘wilderness’ 
except in Dt 3210, Job 245, Ex 191-2 ig an instance of AV being 
inisleading in some words of frequent occurrence (see Revisers’ 
Preface). The reader of AV would suppose that the original of 
‘ desert’ in v.2 was different from that of ὁ wilderness’ in vv.l-2; 
but midhbar is the Heb. equivalent of both, which is indicated 
by the change to ‘ wilderness’ in RY. 
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JESHOHAIAH (rrnivs).—The eponym of a Simeon- 
ite family, 1 Ch 438, See GENEALOGY, 


JESHUA (ν ‘J” is salvation’ or ‘J” is opulence’ 
[see Oxf. Heb. Lex.), ᾿Ιησοῦς), another form of 
Joshua, is used of—i. Joshua the son of Nun once 
only (Neh 8:7. 2. The head of the ninth course of 
priests (1Ch 24"), AV has Jeshuah, 3, A Levite 
in the time of Hezelciah, who had to do with the 
distribution of the free-will offerings (2 Ch 31%), 
4, A man of the house of Pahath-moab whose de- 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2° Ἴησοῦε, 
Neh 74), This J. is perhaps identical with No. 2 
above. 5. A Levitical house or its successive heads 
in the times of Zerub., Ezra, and Nehemiah. J. is 
mentioned in connexion with the building of the 
temple (Ezr 3°), the explanation of the law to the 
people (Neh 8’, ef. 915), and the sealing of the cove- 
nant (10°). Cf. also Ezr 2% 838. Neh 7% 12% 34 Τησού. 
6. The high priest who along with Zerub. headed 
the first band of exiles that returned. In Ezr and 
Neh he is called Jeshua (yw), in Hag and Zee 
Joshua (yvin). His grandfather Seraiah, who was 
high priest at the time of the capture of Jerus., 
was executed at Riblah by Nebuch., and his father 
Jehozadak carried captive to Babylon, where J. 
was probably born (2 K 25184, 1Ch 615; see, how- 
ever, Kosters, JJet herstel v. Isr. 48{.). On the 
arrival of the caravan at Jerus., J. naturally took 
a leading part in the erection of the altar of 
burnt-offering and the laying of the foundations 
of the temple (Ezr 35), in Hag and Zec he is 
frequently coupled with Zerub. after these pro- 
phets had begun to stimulate the people to under- 
take building operations in earnest (Hag 1! 14, 
Zec 818. 61% 11); he supplies a figure to the imagery 
of the latter prophet (Zee 3'*-), and even receives 
a crown at his hands (6%), He is eulogized in 
Sir 49% For further details see ZECHARIAH, 
ZERUBBABEL, and refer to the Literature at the 
end of the latter article. J. A. SELBIE. 


JESHUA (yiv*).—A town in the south of Judah, 
Neh 11%, The site is possibly at the ruin Sa'wi 
west of Tell ‘Arad and south of ‘Attir, as Beer- 
sheba is mentioned with it. See PHF Mem. iii. 
4091, Jeshua of Neh 11° appears to correspond 
to Shema (wh. see) of Jos 1559 198(?). See Dillm. 
ad loc. C. R. CONDER. 


JESHURUN (j7@:) occurs four times in OT as 
a designation for Israel (Dt 32 33°25, Is 44%), 
Gesenius at one time held that jm: was a shorter 
form of β νην" (Cod. Gr., Ven. ᾿Ισραελίσκος), a dimin. 
of Syn (Israel), while at the same time there might 
be an allusion to the idea of rectitude or upright- 
ness contained in the root 1. Latterly he adopted 
a derivation simply from this last root, making J. 
=the righteous little people. The same derivation 
is accepted by Reuss and Cornill, the latter of 
whom (with Cheyne) finds light thrown upon the 
meaning of J. by the references in OT to the 
‘Book of Jashar,’ where Jashar (‘the upright’) 
may be a name for Israel. (Cf. Nu 231° ‘Let me 
die the death of the righteous,’ in which ov: 
‘righteous’ seems to allude to 5s7% of the preceding 
clause). The Sept. in all the four passages cited 
above, renders J. by ἠγαπημένος (‘ beloved’). Jerome 
has dileetus im Dt 32", but elsewhere reetissimus, 
corresponding to εὐθύς or εὐθύτατος of Aq. Symm. and 
Theod., who manifestly connect J. with the root 
ww. Delitzsech (Zs.° 11. 189) admits that pwsis a 
secondary form of :, but declines to regard it as 
a diminutive, because a ‘diminutive of affection 
corresponds little to the language of divine love’ 
(516). 
tion of J. as ‘a pet name from "ν᾽ seems a 
peculiarly happy one (OT Theol, ii. 29n.). Driver 


In spite of this dictum, Schultz’ explana- 


(Dt 325) agrees with Dillmann that J. is a poetical 
title of Israel, pointing allusively to Sy ww: but 
derived from "5, and accordingly designating the 
nation under its ideal character (cf. Ex 195, Dt 14? 
ete.) as ‘the upright one.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


JESIAS (B Eolas, A "lecclas, AV Josias), 1 Es 8%, 
—In Ezr 8’ JESHAIAH. 


JESIMIEL (5y>%).—The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4°, Sce GENEALOGY. 


JESSE Ὁ): (etym. and meaning doubtful; perh. 
‘wealthy,’,/ ὦ», Ges., but see Oxf. Heb. Lex.; 7Ieccat). 
—Father of David. As grandson of the wealthy 
Boaz (Ru 417: 25,1 Ch 213. Mt 1°, Lk 3%), it is natural 
to suppose that he was one of the elders of Bethle- 
hem (18 164); but the biblical narrative is not clear 
on this point. He is called ‘the Bethlehemite,’ 
18 16) 1758, and ‘the Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
Judah,’ 1 Καὶ 17% We cannot draw any safe in- 
ference as to his position from the fact that his 
youngest son kept the sheep, or from the simple 
present of farm produce which he sends, now to 
the king (1S 16”), now to the captain (1 8 17'8). 
The Targ. on 28 2115 calls him ‘a weaver of the 
veil of the house of the sanctuary,’ but that is 
merely an attempt to explain ‘ Jaare-oregim.’ 
When first introduced into the history (158 17%, 
on the various explanations of which see Wellh. and 
Driver) he is ‘an old man,’ ‘stricken in years among 
nen,’ and he probably did not live to witness the 
royal dignity of the lad whom he had once thought 
too insignificant to share in the sacrificial feast 
(1 5 1011), In 18 20 David mentions his brother 
as superintending the family sacrifice. This may 
be due to the great age of Jesse, but it is also 
possible that we have here a survival of the custom 
according to which the eldest son was the family 
priest. We last hear of Jesse alivein 18 22* 4, 
when David, mindful of his ancestress Ruth, 
entrusts his parents to the care of the king of 
Moab. A Jewish tradition states that the Moabites 
killed them, but 1 § 224 implies that they rejoined 
David when he left the cave of Adullam. 

There are two slight difficulties connected with 
Jesse’s family. (a) According to 18 16%" 1712 he 
had’ eight sons; seven only are named in the 
genealogy, 1Ch 2%, The Syriac and Arabie 
versions here insert ‘Elihu the seventh’ from 
1 Ch 278, but there we should probably read 
‘Eliab,’ with the LXX. Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 15 
17, 28S 2171) says that the prophet Nathan, or 
Jonathan son of Shammah, was reckoned as one 
of his sons. (8) In 28 17% Abigail is called the 
daughter of Nahash; accordingly Jewish tradition 
(Targ. on Ru 4”, Is 14%, Jerome, Qu. Heb. in loc.) 
identifies Jesse with Nahash (‘serpent’), explaining 
the double name on the ground that he had no 
other sin than that original sin which the old serpent 
introduced into the world. Stanley (Jewish Ch., 
Lect. 22) suggests that the same woman was first 
wife of Nahash, king of Ammon, and mother by 
him of Abigail and Zeruiah, and subsequently wife 
of Jesse, and mother of his sons. This theory 
derives some slight support from the friendliness of 
Nahash and his sons to David (28 10? 17%’), and 
also from the genealogy (1 Ch 216), where Abigail 
and Zeruiah are not called the daughters of Jesse, 
but the sisters of his sons. It is possible, however, 
that wprnz in 28 17% is, as Wellh. thinks, a textual 
error. See NAHASH. ; 

It is interesting to note that while in his life- 
time, and in the next generation, ‘the son of 
Jesse’ was a contemptuous epithet for David (cf. 
Jg 9%, 1 § 2213, Ig 79: δ. 6. 3), and is so used by Saul 
(1S 9051. 30. 31 997.8), by Doeg (1 8 22°), by Nabal 
(25%), by Sheba (28 201), and by the ten tribes 
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(1 K 123%), yet the prophet Isaiah (11! 1°) associates 
one of the most sublime Messianic predictions with 
the stock (yi) of Jesse, ‘the root (we) of Jesse,’ 
and this honorific use of the phrase passed to later 
writers, 1 Ch 1014 2976, Ps 72”, Ac 13%. 
Ν, J. Ὁ. WHITE. 

JESUS, the Gr. form ( Ἰησοῦ) of the name 
Joshua (yzim) or Jeshua (132), is employed as a 
designation of—41. Joshua, the son of Nun (AV 
of 1 Mac 2°, Ὁ Ἐπ᾿ 797, Sir 461, Ac 7%, He 48, in all 
of which passages RV has JOSHUA). 2 Jeshua 
(Joshua), the high priest contemporary with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 5°- 8: 48, 56. 68. 70 62 919, Sir 4012, where 
both AV and RV have in every instance JESUS). 
3, The Levite (1 Es 57658 9% 048) who in Ezr 2% 
3° is called Jeshua. 4 An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 3” RV, where AV has Jose). 5. Jesus, son of 
Sirach. See SrRACH. 6.7. See the next two articles. 


JESUS CHRIST.— 
Method of this article, 


I. SURVEY oF CONDITIONS. 
A. BXTERNAL CONDITIONS: GOVERNMENT, SECTS, AND 
PARTIES, 
B. INTERNAL CONDITIONS: THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT AND LIFE. 
1. General conditions: («) the darker and (8) the 
brighter side of contemporary Judaism. 
2. The special seed-plot of Christianity. 
3, The Messianic expectation. Literature. 


II. THe PUBLIC MINISTRY. 
A. PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM THE BAPTISM TO THE 
CALL OF THE LEADING APOSTLES. 
ji, The Baptist and the Baptism: (4) the Raptist’s 
hesitation, (8) the Voice from Heaven, (7) Apocry- 
phal details, (3)Synoptic and Johannean versions. 
Literature. 
ii, The Temptation. 
iii, The first disciples and the miracle at Cana. 
iv, The first Passover. 
v. Retirement to Galilee.—The Synoptic Chronology, 
the Healing of the Nobleman’s Son. 
B. FIRST ACTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD: 
FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM. 
i. The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve (and 
of the Seventy). 
ii, Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from that 
of John the Baptist. 
iii, Preaching of the Kingdom. 
iv. The Messianic Works. 
v. Effect on the Populace. 
vi. Effect upon the Pharisees. 
i, The Self-Revelation of Jesus. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 

a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 

(1) Its relation to the teaching of the Baptist and to 

that of the Scribes. 

(2) Its universal range. 

(3) Its method. 
te The Parables. 

5) Interpretation of the Parables. 
(6) The Purpose of teaching by Parables. 


b. Contents of the Teaching. 


(1) The Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God: (i.) the name; (ii) the 
meaning; (iii.) associations ; (iv.) the nature of 
the Kingdom : how far supernatural? (v.) present 
or future? (vi.) inward or outward ὃ (vii.) national 
or universal? 

(3) The Members or Subjects of the Kingdom: (i.) 
conditions of entrance; (ii.) character of the 
members ἢ (μὴ paradoxes of Christianity. 

(4) The Messiah : (i.) the Christ ; (ii.)the Son of David; 
(ili.) the Son of Man ; (iv.) the Son of God, 

(δ) The Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God. 

Literature. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


Gi.) Different classes of Miracles. 
τ Critical expedients for eliminating miracle, 
(ili.) The evidence for the Gospel miracles in general. 
(iv.) The quality of the evidence. 
(ν.) Historical necessity of miracles. 
(vi.) Natural congruity of miracles. 
(vii.) The unexplained element in miracles. 
Literature. 
σι MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE ACTIVE 
MINISTRY, 
i, The enthusiasm and falling-away of the Populace. 
ii, Widening breach with the Pharisees, 
iii, The climax of faith among the Twelve; St. Peter’s 
confession. 


THE 


iv. The culminating point in the Missionary Labours 

of Jesus. 
vy. The Transfiguration. 

vi. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection, 

D. CLOSE OF THE ACTIVE PERIOD: THE MESSIANIC 
CRISIS IN VIEW. 
i, The so-called Perwan Ministry, 

ii, The Johannean narrative of this period. 

iii, The general character of the teaching of this period. 

iv. The prophecies of Death and Resurrection. 

ν. Significance of the Death of Jesus. 

Literature. 

E. THE MESSIANIC CRISIS: THE TRIUMPHAL EN TRY, 
THE LAST TEACHING, PASsIon, DEATH, RESUR- 
RECTION, ASCENSION. 

i, The action and the actors: (a) the Populace; (5) 
the traitor ; (6) the Pharisees ; (6) the Sadducces ; 
(6) Pilate. Literature. 

ii, The Chronology of the last week. 

iii, The prophetic teaching of the last week. 

iv. The Last Supper: (1) the text of Lk 2214-20; (2) re- 
lation of the texts to each other; (3) other NT 
evidence ; (4) significance of the Eucharist; (5) 
critical theories. Literature. 

v. The Resurrection: (1) the attestation; (2) the 
sequence and scene of the events; (3) attempted 
explanations ; (4) the permanent significance of 
the Resurrection. 

vi, The Ascension: (1) its leading import; (2) its 
manner; (3) itsimplications. Literature. 
III. SUPPLEMENTAL MATTER: THE NATIVITY AND INFANCY. 
i. The sources of the narrative. 
ii, The text of Mt 116, 
iii, The genealogies. Literature. 
iv. The census of Quirinius. 
vy. The meaning of the Virgin-birth. 
IV, Conctupine SuRVEY: THE VERDICT OF HISTORY. 

A. CHRIST IN HISTORY, 

i, The Christ of the Gospels. 

ii, The Christ of the Apostles. 

iii, The Christ of the Undivided Church. Literature. 
iv. The Ohrist of Personal Experience. 

B. THE PERSON OF CHRIST, 

i. The Problem as it stands. 

ii, A pressing portion of the Problem. 

O. THE WORK OF CHRIST. 

i. The place in the Cosmical Order of the ethical 
teaching of Christ. 

ii. The significance of the personal example of Christ 

in regard to His ethical teaching. 
The Work of Christ as redemptive. 
iv, The Work of Christ as a revelation 
yv. The founding of the Church. 
Lives of Christ. 


Method.—What method is fittest for a Christian 
writer to use in approaching the Life of Christ? 
There is a tendency at the present moment, on the 
Continent perhaps rather than in England, to 
approach it from the side of the consciousness of 
Jesus as the Messiah. A conspicuous instance of 
this would be Baldensperger’s Das Selbstbewusst- 
sein Jesu (Strassburg, 1888 ; 2nd ed. 1892), a work 
which attracted considerable attention when it 
first appeared. No doubt such a method has its 
advantages. IJt places the inquirer at once at the 
centre of the position, and enables him to look 
down the various roads by which he will have to 
travel. The advantage, however, is more ap- 
parent than real. It would hold good only if we 
could be sure of obtaining a far more adequate 
grasp of the consciousness to be investigated than 
on any hypothesis is likely to be obtained. On the 
Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such grasp 
would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could hardly be made without irreverence. 

It is on all grounds a safer and sounder, as well 
as a more promising method, to adopt a course 
which is the opposite of this—not to work from 
within outwards, but from without inwards; to 
begin with that aspect of the Life which is most 
external, and only when we have realized this as 
well as we may to seek to penetrate deeper, allow- 
ing the facts to suggest their own inner meaning. 
We may then take in certain sidelights which 
our documents also afford us, which, because they 
come, as it were, from the side, are not therefore 
less valuable. And we may tinally strengthen 
our conclusions by following the history some little 
way into its sequel. In other words, we shall 
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begin by placing ourselves at the standpoint of 
an observer, one of those who saw the public 
ministry of Jesus in its early stages, in its de- 
velopment, and to its close. When that has been 
fully unrolled before us, we can draw upon other 
data which are not of this public character; 
and we may further seek to argue backwards from 
effects to causes. 

By pursuing this method we shall have the 
advantage of taking the facts in no imaginary 
order, but in the order of the history itself. We 
shall have them disclosed to us in the same sort of 
sequence in which they were disclosed to the first, 
generations of Christians—a method always ad- 
visable where it can be had, and in this instance 
peculiarly advisable, because both the origins and 
the immediate sequel to the origins are of extreme 
interest and importance. 

We shall also have the incidental advantage of 
following, not only the historical order, but the 
critical order suggested by the documents. It 
was natural that what was transacted in public 
should have the fullest and the earliest attestation : 
it lay in the nature of the case that some of the 
details which were most significant, just because 
of their private and intimate character, should 
become known only by degrees. This state of 
things is reflected in the Gospels as we have them. 
The common matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
also the most public matter. It by no means 
follows that what is ’* to a single Gospel is 
by that fact stamped as less historical: no one 
would think (e.g.) of affirming this of some of the 
parables peculiar to St. Luke; but it is fair to 
suppose that in the first instance it was less widely 
diffused. ‘To this class would belong the narra- 
tives of the Nativity and of the Infancy. It will 
be in some ways a gain not to begin with these, 
but to let them enter into the story as they entered 
into it with the first Christians. More than one 
point which might otherwise perplex us will in 
this way suggest its own explanation. 

Limits of space do not allow us to go elaborately 
into the question as to the trustworthiness of our 
materials. It may suffice to point to one un- 
doubted fact which furnishes at least a consider- 
able presumption in their favour. The apostolic 
age produced some strongly marked personalities, 
with well defined types of thought and phrase- 
ology. Now, broadly speaking, these types have 
left but little trace upon the Gospels. ‘The special 
type characteristic of the Gospels themselves 
stands out conspicuously over against them. We 
need hardly do more than refer to such very 
significant facts as that the Gospels alone con- 
tain specimens of teaching by parables; that the 
idea of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ (or ‘of God’), 
which is quite central in the Gospels, recedes into 
the background in the writings of the apostles; 
that the same holds good of that most significant 
title ‘Son of Man’; that, on the other hand, such 
a term as ‘justify’ is rare and hardly technical, 
while ‘justification,’ ‘ sanctification,’ ‘reconcilia- 
tion’ (or ‘atonement’), and a number of others 
are wholly absent. It may be said that the Fourth 
Gospel is an exception, that there we have a sus- 
picious resemblance to the style and diction of the 
Epp. of St. John. Some resemblance there is, 
and we would not entirely reject the inference 
drawn from it. But even here the exception is 
but partial. It has often been noticed that the 
evangelist serupulously confines his doctrine of 
the Logos to the prologue. 

The writer of this art. may be allowed once 
more to express the conviction,” which he believes 
that continued investigation will confirm, that the 
great mass of the Synoptic Gospels had assumed 

5 See the Bampton Lectures for 1893, p. 286 ff. 
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its permanent shape not later than the decade 
60-70 A.D., and that the changes which it under- 
went after the great catastrophe of the fall of 
Jerusalem were but small, and can without diffi- 
culty be recognized. 

But the task on which we are at present en- 
gaged must in the main supply its own vindica- 
tion. The picture which it is here attempted to 
draw will commend itself so far as it is consistent 
and coherent, and no further. No one, indeed, 
expects in these days the formal and external 
consistency aimed at in the older Harmonies; but 
the writer himself believes that in their inner 
essence the Gospels are consistent and coherent, 
and if he fails to convey the impression of this, 
the failure will be his own. He is conscious of 
something tentative in the way in which he has 
sought to work in data derived from the Fourth 
Gospel with those derived from the other three. 
But here, again, he is giving expression to the 
best opinion he can form, and the value of that 
opinion must be judged by the result. Where he 
is not satisfied with his own success, he has not 
hesitated to say so. 


To what has been said above it should be added, 
that if we assume the standpoint of a spectator, a 
brief preface will be needed to explain what that 
standpoint is. In other words, we shall have at 
the outset to take a rapid survey of the conditions 
under wlich the Life of Christ was lived, so that 
we may see to what His teaching had to attach 
itself, and what served for it as a foil, by way of 
contrast and antagonism. 

The main divisions of our subject will thus be— 


I, SURVEY OF CONDITIONS. 
Il. Toe PosLic MInistRyY OF JESUS, preceded by that of the 


Baptist. 
111. SuprLementaL Marrer, not included in the Public 


Ministry, and derived from special sources. 
IV. THe Verpicr oF History. 


I. SURVEY oF CoNDITIONS.—The picture which 
we form for ourselves of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord is apt to be wanting in play and variety. 
A few strong and simple colours are all that are 
used ; we do not allow enough for their blending, 
or for the finer and subtler tones which mingle 
with them. We see the worldly ambition of the 
Sadducees, the self-seeking and formalism of the 
Pharisees ; over both, the rough stern rule of the 
Roman ; and under both, the chafing tide of popular 
passion, working itself up to its outburst of fury in 
the Great War. Perhaps we throwin somewhere in 
a corner the cloistered communities of the Essenes ; 
but if so, it is rather as standing apart by them- 
selves than as entering into the general life. 

It is not so much that this picture is wrong as 
that it needs to be supplemented, and it needs a 
little toning down of the light and shade. This is 
the case especially with the internal conditions, 
the state of thought and of the religious life. 

A. EXTERNAL CONDITIONS: GOVERNMENT, 
SECTS, AND PARTIES.—The external conditions 
are so comparatively simple and so well known 
that a rapid glance at them will suffice. 

At the time of our Lord’s public ministry, Judea 
and Samaria were directly subject to the Romans, 
and were governed by a procurator (Pontius Pilate, 
A.D. 26-36), who was to some extent subordinate 
to the legatus of Syria. Pilate had a character for 
cruelty (cf. Lk 13). And the Roman rule was no 
doubt as a whole harsh and unfeeling : we read of 
wholesale executions, which took the horrible form 
But the people whom Rome had to 
govern were turbulent in the extreme; and so far 
as the Roman authorities come before usin NT, 
we cannot refuse them the credit of a desire to do 
a sort of rough justice. 
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The odious duty of collecting tolls and taxes for 
the Romans led to the employment of a class of 
underlings (τελῶναι, publicant), who were regarded 
almost as outcasts by their Jewish countrymen. 

The north and east of Palestine were still in the 
hands of sons of Herod. Antipas (4 B.c. to 39 A.D.) 
held Galilee and Persea; and his brother Philip 
(4 B.C. to 34 A.D.), Iturseea and Trachonitis. The 
name given to the former, ‘that fox’ (Lk 13%), will 
sufficiently describe him; he was living in open 
sin with Herodias, the wife of another brother, but 
was not wholly unvisited by remorse, and had at 
least curiosity in matters of religion (Mk 6*°||, Lk 
23°). His capital was at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, and he also held possession of the strong 
fortress of Macheerus* E. of the Dead Sea. Herod 
Philip governed his dominions quietly, and was 
the best and most popular of his father’s sons. 

The Sadducees (Zadokite priests) consisted 
mainly of certain aristocratic priestly families 
(Ac 4°) who held almost a monopoly of the high 
priesthood, and who played an influential and active 
part in the Sanhedrin, which under the Romans 
wielded considerable power. They were typical 
opportunists, and were bent above all things on 
keeping their own rights and privileges. Hence 
they were sensitive on the subject of popular dis- 
order, which was likely to serve as an excuse to 
the Romans for displacing them (Jn 11%). It was 
a coalition of Pharisees and Sadducees which pro- 
cured the death of our Lord, but in the period of 
the Acts the Sadducees were the more active 
persecutors. Religion with them was secondary, 
but they differed somewhat both in doctrine and 
in practice from the Pharisees (Ac 23°; cf. Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, i. 314-321, etc.). They did 
not encumber themselves with the Pharisaic tradi- 
tions, but took their stand upon the Pentateuch. 
They were notorious for strictness in judgment. 

As contrasted with the Sadducees, the Pharisees 
(lit. Separatists or Purists) were essentially the 
religious party. They numbered more than 6000 
(Ané. XVII. it. 4), and were pledged to a high 
standard of life and scrupulous performance of 
religious duties (Mt 23%), Unfortunately, the 
high standard was outward rather than inward. 
The elaborate casuistry to which the Pharisees had 
recourse was used aS a means of evading moral 
obligations (Mk 7118}} 1298-49), Mt 2315-33), and re- 
sulted in a spirit hard, narrow, and self-righteous. 

Not exactly coextensive with the Pharisees, 
though largely to be identified with them (we 
read of ‘scribes of the Pharisees,’ Mk 216 RV; 
ἴ.86, ‘seribes who belonged to the party of the 
Pharisees’), were the Scribes (γραμματεῖς, νομικοί, 
νομοδιδάσκαλοι), or professed students of the law, 
who supplied the Pharisees with their principles. 
They had to a large extent taken the place of the 
priests as the ἔπε: and teachers of Judaism. 
Their chief fields of action were the synagogues 
and the Rabbinical schools. The most highly 
respected of the seribes were the great religious 
authorities of the day. It was their successors who 
built up the Talmud. There were differences of 
opinion within the body (e.g. the rival schools of 
Hillel and Shaminai, contemporaries of Herod the 
Great), but, without, their dicta were unquestioned. 


This veneration was, as a rule, only requited with | 


contempt. 

While the Pharisees at this date for the most 
part (though not entirely) held aloof from politics, 
on the ground that religion as they conceived it 
could be practised indifferently under any domina- 
tion, and their own experiences under the national 


_ * In Ant, xvii, ν, 2 Machzrus is in the possession of Antipas, 
in the previous § it belongs to Aretas; but the reading of this 
latter passage is questionable (οἷ, Schiirer, ΝΎ ΖΑ i. 362 n., 365 ἢ. 
[AJP 1. ii. 23, 25)). 
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line, represented by Alexander Jannzeus, had been 
the reverse of happy, the mass of the people were 
burning to throw off the yoke of the stranger. 
The party of action, which was prepared to go all 
lengths, was known as the Zealots. One member 
of this party was numbered among the apostles 
(Mt 104, Mk 8318, Lk 6%, Ac DP), In the siege of 
Jerus. they took the lead, and were distinguished 
at once by heroic courage and by horrible crimes. 

The dynasty of the Herods had from the first 
claimed alliance with Hellenic culture. The 
founder of the dynasty had mixed with advantage 
to himself in the Aaute poletique of his day; and 
he had signalized his reign by buildings in the 
Greek style, but on a scale of barbaric magnifi- 
cence. The courts of the Herods must always 
have had a tincture of Hellenism about them. 
But the reaction against this was strong, and its 
influence probably did not extend very far, though 
it inspired the historians Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Justus of Tiberias, and Josephus. More likely to 
affect the lower and middle strata of the population 
would be the ‘ Greek cities’ founded by the Syrian 
kings before the Maccabzean rising, such as the 
cluster known as Decapolis, for the most part 
east of the Jordan, with later foundations like the 
flourishing port of Cesarea. But more important 
still would be the influence of the Jews of the 
Diaspora, constantly coming and going to the 
great feasts at Jerusalem, and with synagogues 
for their special use permanently established there 
(Ac 6°). The greatest of the centres with which the 
Jews were thus brought in contact were Alexandria 
and Antioch. And there is reason to think that 
the amount of intellectual intercourse and inter- 
change was by no means inconsiderable. 

There must have been other foreign influences 
at work, but rather by what might be called 
underground channels. The connexion of Pales- 
tine with Babylonia and the East, which goes 
back to immemorial antiquity, had been revived 
and deepened by the Captivity. It was kept up by 
intercourse with the Jews who remained in those 
regions. But whether or not they had come pre- 
cisely in this way, there can be no doubt that 
Oriental, and indeed specifically Persian influences 
were present in the sect of the Essenes. The cere- 
monial washings, and the reverence paid to the sun, 
can hardly have had any other origin. The asceti- 
cism and community of goods have a Pythagorean 
cast, and may have come from Greece by way of 
Egypt, while the rejection of sacrifice and what we 
know of the speculative tendencies of the Essenes 
may well be native to the soil of Palestine. The 
Essene settlements were congregated near the 
Dead Sea. 

ΒΒ. INTERNAL CONDITIONS: THE STATE OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 

1. General Conditions.—To describe justly the 
state of Judaism in the time of Christ is a ditheult 
and delicate thing. It is too apt to seem like an 
indictment of the Judaism of nineteen centuries, 
which not only on general grounds, but specially 
in view of the attitude of some Jewish apologists 
of the present day, a Christian theologian will be 
loth to bring. He will desire to male all the 
allowances that can rightly be made, and to state 
all the evidence (so far as he knows it) for as well 
as against. But at the same time he must not 
gloss over real faults and defects, without a state- 
ment of which Christianity itself can be but 
imperfectly understood. 

‘Truth does not, as a rule, lie in compromises. 
And its interests will be perhaps best served if we 
set down without reserve both the darker and the 
brighter sides, only asking the reader to remember 
while he has the one before him, that the other is 
also there. That we attempt this difficult task at 
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all is due to no wanton assumption of a right to 
judge, but to the unavoidable necessity that what 
is so intimately bound oP with history should be 
seen in the full light which history throws upon it. 
(a) Lhe Darker Side of the Contemporary Juda- 
ism.—As we look broadly at the religious condition 
of Palestine in the time of our Lord, there can be 
little doubt that it was in need of a drastic 
reformation. This is the impression inevitably 
conveyed by the Gospels, and by the searching 
criticisms of St. Paul. Nor is it belied by the 
witness of Josephus, and in particular by the 
outbreak of untamed passion, with the horrors to 
which it gave rise, in the Jewish War. And 
although it may be easy to make a selection from 
the Talmud of sayings of a different character, it 
can hardly be questioned that the same source 
supplies proof enough that the denunciations of 
the Gospels were not without foundation. There is 
too evident a connexion between the inherent prin- 
ciples of Judaism and the defects charged against 
it to permit us to regard these as devoid of truth. 
(i.) The idea of God was perhaps the strongest 
side of Judaism, but it was too exclusively tran- 
scendent. It had no adequate means of spanning 
the gulf between God and man. The faults of 
Judaism were those of Deism. It had one tender 
place, the love of J” for Israel. But this fell some 
way short of the Christian idea of the Father in 
heaven, the God who not only loves a single 
eople, but whose essence is love. Judaism also 
licgalt wanted the mystical element which has 
played such an important part in Christianity. 
The Johannean allegory of the Vine and the 
Branches, which agrees so closely with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, the whole conception of immanent 
divine forces circulating through the organism, has 
no true analogyinit.* (1i.) But the most disastrous 
feature of Rabbinical Judaism was its identifica- 
tion of morality with obedience to written law. 
‘Duty, goodness, piety,—all these are to the Jew 
equivalent terms. They are mere synonyms for 
the same conception—the fulfilment of the law. 
A man therefore is good who knows the law and 
obeys it; a man is wicked who is ignorant of it 
and transgresses it’ (Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, 
. 479). This identification of morality with law 
ed to a number of serious evils. (111.) Law can 
deal only with overt action. Hence there was an 
inevitable tendency to restrict the field of morals 
to overt action. Motive was comparatively dis- 
regarded. It is doubtless true that the Rabbis 
frequently insist on rightnessof motive. A religion 
which in its Sacred Books included the Prophets as 
well as the Law could not do otherwise. But thie 
legal conception was too deeply ingrained not to 
tell its tale. If it had not been so, there would 
have been no need for the Sermon on the Mount; 
and the address, ‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites,’ would have had no point. (iv.) Another 
consequence of the stress laid on overt acts was the 
development of an elaborate doctrine of salvation 
by works. We need not suppose that this doctrine 
was universally held and always consciously acted 
upon; but it cannot be denied that there was in 
Judaism a widespread opinion that might be ex- 
pressed in the terms, ‘so much keeping of the law, 
so much merit’; and the idea of a ‘treasure of 
merit,’ which each man stores up for himself, is 
constantly met with. (v.) In one sense the keep- 
ing of the law was very hard. The labours of the 
scribes had added to the original and primary laws 
an immense mass of inferential law, which was 
placed on the same footing of authority. This 
portentous accumulation of precepts was a burden 
*The comparison of Israel to a vine is not unknown to 


Judaism, but in a wholly different application (see Wiinsche, 
Eriaut. ἃ. Evang. on Jn 151), 


‘grievous to be borne.’ (vi.) Not only so, but a 
great part of this additional law was bad law. It 
was law inferred by a faulty system of exegesis. 
Even where the exegesis was bond fide, it was ina 
large proportion of cases unreal and artificial. 
But there was a great temptation to dishonesty, 
for which the way was left open by the exaggerated 
stress laid on acts, and the comparative ignoring 
of motive. In the dead level of written law the 
relative degrees of obligation were disregarded. 
Hence there were a number of precepts which were 
positively immoral (e.g. Corban, Mk 71112 |), 
(vii.) A further defect in the legal conception of 
religion was its intellectualism. The Talmud 
bears witness to what is little less than an idolatry 
of learning, and that, we must remember, Rab- 
binical learning. With religion converted into 
science, and the science in great part no science, 
we may well say, ‘If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is the darkness!’ The 
Scholasticism of the Middle Ages had no such un- 
challenged supremacy; it was not the one all- 
pervading ideal. (viii.) For the mass of the popula- 
tion the double law, traditional as well as original, 
could not but be a burden. The accumulation of 
precepts not possessed of moral value is always a 
thing to be deprecated. And however much we 
may allow for the fact that the observance of all 
these precepts was not expected of every one, 
there still remained enough to be areal incubus. 
And yet, on the other hand, the performance of 
the full Pharisaic standard was not so very 
difficult for persons of leisure, who deliberately 
made up their minds toit. It did not mean, or at 
least it might be understood as not meaning, more 
than a life mechanically regulated. But then it is 
easy to see that the existence of this class, con- 
sclously setting itself above its neighbours, and 
able, without any excessive strain, to make good 
its pretensions, must have inevitably engendered 
a feeling of self-riglteousness or spiritual pride. 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican (Lk 
1811-8) must needs have been typical. (ix.) What 
the Pharisee was to the ordinary Jew, that the 
Jew was to the rest of mankind. However 
politically inferior, the Jew never lost his pride of 
race, and with him this pride of race was a pride 
of religious privilege. The Zealot sought to 
translate {1115 into political domination, but the 
Pharisee was content to retire into the fortress of 
his inner consciousness, from which lie could look 
with equanimity at the rise and fall of secular 
powers. (x.) This particular form of pride had a 
tendency to aggravate itself as time went on. ‘To 
make a fence round the law’ was a fundamental 
principle of Judaism. And in a like spirit the 
privileged people was tempted to make a fence 
round itself, and todwell apart among the nations. 
Institutions which had had for their object to keep 
the nation clear of idolatry, were extended when the 
dangers of idolatry were past, until it required a 
revolution to say with St. Paul, ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greck.’ (xi.) Worst and most disastrous 
of all was the tendency to fall back upon national 
privilege as a substitute for real reformation of 
life. We can see alike from the Gospels and from 
St. Paul how constantly the Jews had upon their 
lips, ‘We have Abraham to our father’ (Lk 38, Jn 
8% 39, Ko 2!7-2), It is admitted that ‘the Jews 
were somewhat too confident of their assured 
participation in the blessedness of eternal life; all 
Israelites, except very exceptional and determined 
sinners, were believed to have their share in it’ 
(Montefiore, Hib. Leet. p. 482). 

(8) The Brighter Side of the Contemporary Juda- 
wsnt.——The above is a long and a serious catalogue 
of charges, partly resting upon the logic of the 


'ereed, but also too much borne out by positive 
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testimony. It seems conclusively to prove that 
not only reformation, but a thoroughgoing re- 
formation, was needed. 

And yet there is another side which the Christian 
teacher ought to emphasize more fully than it has 
been the custom to do. 

(i.) In the first place, we have to remember that 
Judaism is professedly the religion of the OT. 
It is based upon a Book which includes the Prophets 
and the Psalms (to use the familiar description ὦ 
potiort parte) as well as the Law. And however 
much Judaism proper gave precedence to the Law, 
it could not forget the other parts of the volume, 
or run wholly counter to their spirit. It is not,too 
much to say that even in the Talmud we can see 
at every turn how the spirit of legalism was cor- 
rected by an influence which is ultimately derived 
from what are rightly called the evangelical portions 
of OT. We shall see to what an extent Chris- 
tianity itself is a direct development of these. 

(ii). The evidence of N'T, severe as it is upon the 
whole, yet is not all of one tenor. Its pages are 
sprinkled over with Jewish characters, who are 
mentioned in terms of praise: Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, Simeon and Anna, Nathanael, Nico- 
demus, and Joseph of Arimathza, the young ruler, 
and the scribe who was pronounced to be ‘not far 
from the kingdom of God’ (Mk 193, We must 
not forget that there are parts of NT itself which 
in recent years have been claimed by Christian 
scholars as thinly veneered products of Judaism 
(Ep. of James, Apoc.). Whatever we may think 
of these particular instances, there are others 
(such as Didaché and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs) in which it is highly probable that a 
Jewish original has been adapted to Christian 
purposes. And our present investigation will 
bring before us many examples in which, while 
Christianity corrects Jewish teaching, it neverthe- 
less takes its start from it, and that not only from 
the purer original, but in its contemporary form. 

(111.}) The panegyrists of the Talmud have at least 
right on their side to this extent, that single say- 
ings can frequently be quoted from it in disproof 
of the sweeping allegations brought against it by 
its assailants. There are grains of fine wheat 
among its chaff. Some of these are referred, on 
what seems to be good authority, to a time anterior 
to the coming of Christ. The ‘golden rule’ is 
attributed to Hillel. The story is that when 
Shammai drove away an inquirer who desired to 
be taught the whole Torah while he stood on one 
foot, the man went to Hillel, who said: ‘ What is 
hateful to thyself do not to thy fellow; this is the 
whole Torah, and the rest is commentary ’ (Taylor, 
Pirge Aboth, 37). Another great saying is 
ascribed to Antigonus of Soko: ‘Be not as slaves 
that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
recompense ; but be as slaves that minister to the 
lord without a view to receive recompense ; and 
let the fear of Heaven be upon you’ (ἰδ. p. 27). 
There is a fair number of such sayings. If we 
take the treatise from which the last is directly 
quoted we shall see in it what is probably not an 
unfair representation of the better Judaism in the 
time of Christ, with its weaknesses sufficiently 
indicated, but with something also of its strength. 
_ (iv.) It is right also to bear in mind that the 
Judaism of this date had no lack of enthusiasts 
and martyrs. Akiba in particular, though a Jew 
of the Jews, cannot but command our admiration 
(see Taylor, μέ sup. p. 67ff.). And in a different 
category his fortitude is matched by the mitts 
saprenta of Hillel, of whom it was said that his 
gentleness brought men ‘nigh under the wings of 
the Shekinah’ (2b. p. 37). ἃ 

(y.) A favourable impression on the whole is 
given by the numerous pseudepigraphic works, 


which belong in the main to the two centuries on 
each side of the Christian era. The oldest parts 
of the Book of Enoch may possibly be earlier, just 
as some outlying members of the Baruch literature 
are probably later. The most typical writings are 
the Book of Enoch and the Psalms of Solomon 
(which can be dated with tolerable certainty 
B.C. 70-40), the Book of Jubilees and the Assump- 
tion of Moses (which may be taken as roughly 
contemporary with the founding of Christianity), 
and the Fourth Book of Ezra (2 Es) and the Apoc. 
of Baruch, both after the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. These writings show in varying degrees 
most of the characteristic infirmities of Judaism, 
but they also show its nobler features in a way 
which sometimes, and especially in the two latest 
works, throws the infirmities into the shade.* 

It isa moot point how far the pseudepigrapha can be taken 
as representative of the main currents of Judaism. Montefiore, 
writing in 1892, says, ‘It must be remembered that the 
apocalyptic writings lie for the most part outside the line of 
the purest Jewish development, and often present but the 
fringe or excrescence, and not the real substance of the domin- 
ating religious thought’ (ΗΠ τὺ. Lect. Ὁ. 467). On theother hand, 
Charles has no difficulty in assigning the different portions to 
recognized party divisions in Judaism. Schiirer in like manner 
describes their standpoint as that of ‘ correct Judaism,’ adding, 
however, that they are ‘not products of the school, but of free 
religious individuality ’(H/JP 1. ii. 49). Similarly, Baldensperger 
speaks of 4 Ezra and Baruch as free from the spirit of casuistry, 
and not ‘absorbed in the Halachic rules’ (p. 35, ed. 1). This 
verdict would apply in some degree to this class of literature 
generally. Itis perhaps in the main of provincial origin, or at 
least somewhat outside the beaten tracks of Jewish teaching. 
The Pss. of Solomon and Bk. of Jubilees would be nearest to 
these. It is very probable that 4 Ezr and Apoc, Bar were 
directly affected by the ferment of thought caused by the birth 
of Christianity. 

When we endeavour to put together the im- 
pressions which we derive from these various 
sources, we may perhaps say that the outcome 
of them is that Judaism at the Christian era had 
all the outer framework of a sound religion if only 
the filling in had been different. The Jew knew 
better than any of his contemporaries in Greece or 

tome or in the Hast what religion was. He hada 
truer conception of God, and of the duty of man 
towards God ; but on the first head he had much 
still to learn, and on the second he had many faults 
to be corrected in the working out of detail. 

The Jew had at least a profound seriousness on 
the subject of religion. Where this was wanting, 
the mau was no true Jew. And, even allowing for 
all the external influences which told against this, 
there was among the Jews probably less of pro- 
fessed atheism, indifference, levity, than there has 
ever been in any other society, ancient or modern. 
The Jew had also an intense feeling of loyalty to 
this society. His love of what we should call his 
Church rose to a passion. It is this which makes 
the apocalypses which followed the fall of Jerusalem 
so pathetic. ‘The faith of men has probably seldom 
received a shock so severe. The authors of these 
apocalypses feel the shock to the uttermost. They 
grope about anxiously to find the meaning of God's 
mysterious dealings; but their faith in Him is 
unshaken. They are divided between passionate 
erief and resignation: ‘Two things vehemently 
constrain me: for I cannot resist thee, and my 
soul, moreover, cannot behold the evils of my 
mother’ (Apoc. Bar 85), 

2. Lhe Special Seed-plot of Christianity. — In 
general terms it may be said that when we seek 
for affinities to Christianity we find more of them 
the farther we recede from the centre of oflicial 
Judaism. The one thing to which Christianity 1s 
most opposed is the hard, dry, casuistic legalism 


* For a closer and more exact but still tentative analysis and 
dating, the reader may be referred to the editions by R. H. 
Charles of Enoch (1893), Secrets of Enech and Apoc. of Baruch 
(1896), Assumption of Moses (1897); or for a judicious presenta- 
tion of average opinion, to Schtrer, HJP 11. ii. 54 ff, 


| 
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of the Pharisee. If we are right in thinking of the 
apocalyptic literature as in the main provincial, we 
shall not be surprised to find the points of contact 
with it become more numerous. Wherever there 
are traces of a fresher and deeper study of the 
Psalms and Prophets, there we have a natural 
kinship for the Christian spirit. 

Now there is one class among whom this con- 
tinuity with Psalms and Prophets is specially 
marked, It has been observed* that there is a 
group of Psalms (of which perhaps 9. 10. 22. 25. 35. 
40. 69. 109 are the most prominent) in which the 
words translated in EV ‘poor,’ ‘ needy,’ ‘ humble,’ 
‘meek’ are of specially frequent occurrence. It 
appears that these words have acquired a moral 
meaning. From meaning originally those who are 
‘ afflicted ’ or ‘ oppressed’ (by men), they have come 
to mean those who in their oppression have drawn 
nearer to God and leave their cause in His hands. 
They are the pious Israelites who suffer from the 
tyranny of the heathen or of their worldly country- 
men, and who refuse to assert themselves, but 


‘accept in a humble spirit the chastening sent by 


God. As there were many such in every period of 
the history of Israel, they might be said to form a 
class. Now there is other evidence that this class 
still existed at the Christian era. They are the 
mansuett et guiescentes of 4 Ezr (2 Es) 11%, They 
are just the a indicated in Ps-Sol 58" ‘Who is 
the hope of the needy and the poor beside thee, O 
Lord? And thou wilt hearken: for who is gracious 
and gentle but thou? Thou makest glad the heart 
of the humble by opening thine hand in mercy.’ 
(Compare also the refi. in Ryle and James, p. 48, 
and Index, s.v. πτωχός). The special NT designa- 
tion is πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι (Mt 5%). And a better 
expression of the spirit in question could not easily 
be found than the Magnificat (Lk 1%), It is 
clear that the group which appears in Lk 1. 2, not 
only Joseph and Mary, but Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
Simeon and Anna, all answer to this description. 
They are those who look for ‘the consolation of 
Israel,’ ‘the redemption of Israel’ (Lk 27-38), and 
who looked for it rather by fasting and prayer 
than by any haste to grasp the sword. There was 
no organized party, no concerted policy; but we 
cannot doubt that there were many devout souls 
scattered throughout the country, and in just the 
kind of distribution which the chapters Lk 1. 2 
would suggest, some for shorter or longer periods 
making their way to Jerusalem, but the greater 
number dispersed over such secluded districts as 
the ‘highlands’ (ἡ ὀρεινή, Lk 1339) of Judeea and 
Galilee. 

Here was the class which seemed, as it were, 
specially prepared to receive a new spiritual im- 
pulse and to take up a great movement of refor- 
mation. And other tendencies were in the air 
which were ready to contribute to the spread of 
such a movement when it came. The labours of 
the scribes had not been all wasted. There is a 
cood example in Mk 12°**4—the happy combination 
of Dt 48 with Lv 1918. which shows that even 
among the Rabbis there were some who were 
feeling their way towards the more penetrating 
teaching of Jesus. 

One great transition had been made since Ezk 
18. The value of the individual soul was by this 
time fully realized. The old merging of the in- 
dividual in the family and the clan had been fully 
left behind. Another germ contained in the teach- 
ing of the prophets had been developed. We can 
see from the case of the Essenes that men’s minds 
were being prepared for the abolition of animal 
sacrifices, and along with the abolition of sacrifice 
for an end to the localized worship of the temple. 

“See esp, Rahifs, jy wnd 13y in d. Psalmen, Gottingen, 1892 ; 
and Driver, Paraitel Psalter, Oxf, 1898, Glossary, s.v. ‘ poor.’ 


The great extension of the synagogue services 
would contribute to the same result. 

The proselytizing zeal which the later Judaism 
had displayed (Mt 23!) operated in several ways. 
It was a step in the direction of the ultimate 
evangelizing of the Gentiles. It had created a 
class in which the liberal influences of Greco- 
Roman education prevented the purer principles of 
OT from lapsing into Judaic narrowness and for- 
malism, and in which it was therefore natural that 
Christianity should strike root. We meet with 
specimens of this class in the Gospels (Lk 77>, Mk 
1539}) as well as in the Acts. And not only was 
there created a class of recipients for the gospel, 
but in the effort to meet the demands of these 
converts from paganism there was a tendency to 
tone down and throw into the background the 
more repellent features of Judaism. Ii it is true, 
as it probably is, that the so-called Didaché is a 
Christian enlargement of what was originally a 
Jewish manual for proselytes, it would be a good 
Ulustration of this process. 

3. The Messianie Expectation.—But by far the 
most important of all the preparations for the gos- 
pel, negative as well as positive, both as demanding 
correction and as leading up to fulfilment, was the 
growth of the Messianic expectation, with the 
group of doctrines which went along with it. 

The more the stress of the times was felt, and 
the more hopeless it seemed that any ordinary 
development of events could rescue the Jewish 
people from its oppressors, the more were its hopes 
thrown into the future and based upon the direct 
intervention of God. The starting-point of these 
hopes was the great prophecy in Dn 7. The world 
empires, one succeeding another, and all tyranniz- 
ing over the Chosen People, were to be judged, and 
Israel at last was to enter on the dominion reserved 
forit. The figure of the Son of Man who appears 
before the Ancient of days (Dn 7151") was not in the 
first instance a person: it was a collective ex- 
pression, equivalent to the ‘saints of the Most 
High’ in v.8, The form of a ‘man’ is taken in 
contrast to the ‘beasts,’ which represent in the 
context the dynasties of the oppressors. In conflict 
with the last of these Israel is at first to be hard 
pressed, but God Himself will interpose by an act 
of divine judgment; the enemy will be crushed, 
and there will be given to Israel a kingdom which 
is universal and eternal. 

This dominion is Israel’s by right. It had not 
only been repeatedly promised from Abraham 
onwards, but 1t had been earned as a matter of 
desert. It was the complement of Israel’s posses- 
sion of the law. By its observance of the law 
Israel had acquired a right which no other nation 
could acquire. In the compact or covenant between 
Israel and Jehovah, Israel was doing its part, and 
it remained for God to do His. 

The grand catastrophe by which this was to be 
brought about, the περιπέτεια in the tragedy of the 
nations, was to culminate in an act of judgment. 
The day of the Lord, conceived of by the prophets 
at first as a decisive battle in which God intervenes, 
gives place to a judicial act in which those who 
have oppressed His people are called to account, 
and the parts of oppressor and oppressed are re- 
versed. ‘Io complete the justice of the case, those 
of the saints who have died in the times of dis- 
tress must not be left out. There must be a 
resurrection. And the resurrection will usher in 
for them a state of lasting joy and felicity. Nature 
would share with man. There would be a ‘new 
heaven and a new earth.’ The tendency was to 
conceive of these somewhat literally and materi- 
ally. Elaborate but at the same time prosaic 


pictures are given of the inexhaustible plenty which 
| the saints (2.¢. Israel as a people) are to enjoy. 
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Their bliss is also sometimes compared to a great 
feast (cf. Lk 14”), 

In the Bk. of Daniel, and, as it would scem for 
some time afterwards, the reign of the saints is 
conceived impersonally. It is the dominion of 
Israel, the Chosen People. But gradually there 
arises a tendency to go back to a more primitive 
stage of Prophecy, and to see the kingdom as con- 
ecntrated in the person of its King: there is a 
personal Messiah. ‘This is conspicuously the case 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17. 18), the date of which 
is fixed between B.c. 70-40. The righteous King 
who is to rule over the nations is the Davidie King 
of the elder prophets. A personal King is also im- 
plied in Orac. Sibyl. iii, 49f., 652-656. In the 
middle section of the Bk. of Enoch (chs. 37-71), 
which is also probably pre-Christian, the title 
‘Son of Man’ is taken up from Dn and distinctly 
identified with a person. Here, too, as in Orac. 
Sibyl, ii. 286, and Apoc, Bar 727°, the Messiah is 
not only King but Judge (cf. Enoch 45% 62°85 6057), 
The execution of the judgment is handed over to 
Him by God. There is not absolute unity of view. 
Sometimes judgment is carried out by the Messiah, 
sometimes by God Himself (e.g. Enoch 908-7, Ass. 
Mos. 10%). There is also some diversity as to the 
extent to which the resurrection is to be of the 
righteous, of Israel, or of all mankind. One view 
is that there are to be two resurrections, with a 
millennial reign between them. 

The Sadducees held aloof from the Messianic 
expectation to which they were not clearly coin- 
pelled by the few allusions in the Pentateuch, and 


which would have been only a disturbing element | 
in their policy of making the best—for themselves | 


—of things as they were. Some of the scribes 
must have also done what they could to discour- 
age the belief. It is well known that Hillel is 
said to have asserted that the prophecies of the 
Messiah were fulfilled in Hezekiah. But there is 
abundant evidence that in spite of this the expecta- 
tion was widely diffused. It must have been con- 
stantly preached in the synagogues of Palestine, 
and it certainly took a strong hold of the popular 
mind. It was differently received and understood 
by different hearers. With some quiet God-fearing 
souls, ‘ poor in spirit’ like those who come before 
us at the beginning of the evangelical narrative 
in Lk I. 2, it was cherished secretly with awed and 
wistful longing (Lk 2%), With the mass of the 
population, as well teachers as taught, it took its 
place only too easily among the body of hard, 
narrow, materialized beliefs which were so char- 
acteristic of the time—a visible earthly kingdom 
reserved for Israel as its right, and carrying with 
it domination over other nations, with such un- 
limited command of enjoyment as a sovereign 
people might expect under conditions specially 
created for its benefit: all this introduced by 
supernatural means, wielded by One who is vari- 
ously called ‘Messiah’ or ‘ Anointed,’ ‘the righteous 
KXing,’ ‘the Elect’ or ‘Son of Man,’ not (if the 
question were pressed) in the strict sense God, 
though endowed by God with plenary powers, a fit 
Head for the Chosen People in its golden age, 
which was at last about to begin. And scattered 
among these masses there were many — some 
banded together under the name of Zealots, and 
thousands more who were ready to join them at 
the first signal—men not of dreams but of action, 
who were only waiting for the leader and the hour 
to put their hand to the sword and rise in revolt 
against the hated foreigners who oppressed then, 
prepared to take a fearful vengeance, and proud in 
the thought that in doing so they would be ‘ doing 
God service’ and establishing His kingdom. 
LireraTurRE.—Vast stores of ordered material are contained 
in Sebiirer's great work orig. called Neutest. Zettgeschichte 
VOL, I1.—39 


(NTZG), and now as in the Eng. tr. Hist, of the Jewish People 
wr the Time of Jesus Christ (HJ/P). The Eng. tr. from the 2nd 
much enlarged ed. came out in 1885-90; a 3rd ed., still further 
enlarged, bas begun to appear (vols. ii. and iii., 1898). The late 
Dr, Edersheim’s Life and Vimes of Jesus the Messiah (revised 
eds, from 1886) is also full of illustrative matter. Other works 
by the same author may also be consulted ; esp. [History of the 
Jewish Nation after the Destruction of Jerus. under Titus (2nd 
ed. carefully revised by H. A. White, 1896), Another very useful 
work is Weber’s System d. altsynagog. Paitist. Theol., now 
called Jiidische Theologie (2nd ed., somewhat improved, 1897). 
As there is always a danger of confusing Jewish teaching of very 
different dates, this book should be checkect as far as possible by 
comparison with the Pseudepigrapha, Philo, NT, and the early 
Talmudic work om § Aboth (Sayings of the Jewish fathers, 
ed. Taylor, 1877, and enlarged in 1897). To these authoritics 
should now be added G, Dalman, Die Worte Jesu (Bd. i., 1898 
jin.), the most critical and scientific examination of tbe leading 
conceptions of the Gospels that bas yet appeared. 

Mention may be made among older works of Drummond’s 
Jewish Messiah (1877) and Stanton’s Jewish and Christian 
Messiah (1887). Wausrath’s NT Times (Eng. tr. 1878-80) is 
picturesquely written, but far less trustworthy than Schiirer; 
and Wiinsche’s Neue Beitrdge z. Erlduterung d. Evv. (1878) is 
much criticized. Montefiore’s Iibbert Lectures (1892) and arts. 
in JQRF form an attractive apology for Judaism. 


II, THe PusLic MInistry.—We shall now be 
in a position to approach the study of the Public 
Ministry of our Lord in the manner indicated at 
the outset. We shall be able to place ourselves 
at the standpoint of a sympathetic spectator. We 
shall have some rough conception of the kind of 
ideas which would be in his mind, and of the kind 
of conditions which he would see around him. 
We shall thus be able to follow the course of the 
Public Ministry with a certain amount of intelli- 
gence. We do not as yet attempt to penetrate 
the whole of its secret. broadly speaking, we 
suppose ourselves to see what a privileged spec- 
tator might be expected to see, and no more. We 
reserve until a later stage the introduction of 
those special details of illuminative knowledge 
which, as a matter of history, were not accessible 
to the first spectators, but were only disclosed 
after atime. But we hold ourselves at liberty to 
collect and group the facts which were not re- 
moved from the cognizance of a spectator, in any 
way that may be most convenient to secure clear- 
ness of presentation. 

It may be well to avail ourselves of this freedom 
at once, before giving an outline of the ministry, 
to state summarily certain conclusions which 
seein to arise out of the study of it. We shall 
hold the threads in our minds more firmly if we 
see to what results they are tending. 

The anticipated conclusions, then, are these: 
(i.) From the very first (ὖ,6. from the Baptism) our 
Lord had the full consciousness of tlhe Messiah, 
and the full determination to found the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. (ii.) From the very first He 
had also the deliberate intention of transforming 
the current idea of the Kingdom. (111.) In order 
to make this transformation effective, it was 
necessary to begin with the idea of the Kingdom 
aud not of the King. In other words, the per- 
sonal Messianic claim had to be kept in the back- 
eround. But (iv.) the transformation of the idea 
was only a preliminary to the permanent estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom; and this establishment 
turned round the Person of the Messiah. So that 
in the end the history of the Kingdom centres in 
the personal history of the King. 

With so much of preface we proceed to give an 
outline of the Public Ministry according to the 
periods into which it scems to fall. 

A. PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM THU BAPTISM TO THE CALL 
OF THE LEADING APOSTLES.* 

Seene.—Mainly in Judza, but in part also Galilee. 

Yime.—Winter A.D. 26 to a few weeks after Passover 


A.D, 27. 
Mt 31-411, Mk 11-13, Lk 31-413, Jn 16-455, 
* The choice of termini a quo and ad quem is sometimes 


inclusive and sometimes not inclusive. The most salient 
| points ara chosen. Here tbe term. ad qucm is ποῦ inclusive. 
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B. First ACTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD: THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE KINGDOM. 

Scené.—Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in Jerusalem. 

Time.—From about Pentecost A.p. 27 to shortly before 

Passover A.D, 28. 
Mt 413-1353, Mk 114-613, Lk 414-96, Jn 5, 

C. MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE AOTIVE 

MINISTRY, 


Scene.—Galilee. 
Time.—Passover to shortly before Tabernacles A.p. 28. 
Mt 141-1885, Mk 614-950, Lik 97-50, Jn 6. 


D. CLOSZ OF THE ACTIVE PERIOD: THE MESSIANIC CRISIS 
IN VIEW. 


Scene.—Judea (Jn 710ff., 1154) and Persea (Mk 101 ||, Jn 1040). 
Time.—Tabernacles A.D. 28 to Passover A.D. 29. 
Mt 191-2034, Mk 101-52, Lk 951-1928 (for the most part not 
in chronological order), Jn 71-1157, 


KE. THE MESSIANIO Crisis: THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY, THE 
LAST TEACHING, PASSION, DEATH, RESURRECTION, ASCEN- 
-. —Mainly in Jerusalem. 

Time.—Six days before Passover to ten days before Pente- 

cost A.D. 29, 
Mt 211-2820, Mk 111-168 [169-20], Lik 1929-2452, Jn 121-2123, 

The chronology adopted in this article, not as 
certain, but as on the whole the best of current 
systems, isin substantial agreement with that of 
the art. CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
It differs from that in the writer’s first work, The 
Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel (London, 1872), by placing the Crucifixion in 
the year A.D. 29 rather than A.D. 30. 

A. PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM THE BAP. 
TISM TO THE CALL OF THE LEADING APOSTLES. 
Scene.—Mainly Judea, but in part also Galilee. 

Time.—Winter A.D. 26 to a few weeks after 

Passover A.D. 27. 

Mt 3!-441, Mk 1.18 Lik 81. 418 Jn 1&454, 

The Public Ministry of our Lord begins 
with His Baptism. (1.) This will therefore 
be the first point to attract our attention, 
and some explanation will be needed as to 
the Baptist and his mission. (ii.) Along 
with the Baptism we must needs take the 
Temptation, as a glimpse vouchsafed by Jesus 
Himself, and early and widely published, of 
the principles which were to determine the 
nature of His Ministry. (111.) After this will 
come the first preliminary gathering of a few 
loosely attached followers, and the first 
miracle at Cana in Galilee. (iv.) Then the 
visit to Jerusalem for the Passover of the year 
27, with a short stayin the South. (v.) Then 
we have a return to Galilee, followed by a 
brief period of partial retirement, leading up 
to the Call of the four chief apostles. 

Allusions, more or less explicit, to the 
Baptism and to the ministry of John, are 
found in all four Gospels ; the other events of 
this period are reeorded only in the fourth— 
unless we are to identify the Healing of the 
Nobleman’s Son (Jn 4465 with that of the 
Centurion’s Servant (Mt 8518, Lk 71-19), 

i. The Baptist and the Baptism.—Our survey of 
contemporary Judaism has shown us that ‘the 
kingdom of God’ was a phrase in almost every 
man’s mouth. It meant, m point of fact, to the 
majority ‘a kingdom for Israel’ far more than a 
‘kingdom of God.’ But though in a more or less 
indefinite sense it was understood to be near, no 
time had as yet been actually announced for it. 
Men were on the watch, but rather for the signs 
of the coming than for the actual coming itself. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that the 
news that a prophet had appeared who preached 
the approaching coming of the Messiah caused a 
widespread excitement.* The aspect of this 


* Stress can hardly be laid on the form of announcement in 
Mt 3%, which would make the Baptist anticipate exactly the 
announcement of Jesus. This would seem to be due to the 
editor. The oldest version describes the Baptist as ‘ preaching 
a baptism of repentance for remission of sins’ (Ml 14). 


coming, which he put in the forefront, was the 
aspect of judgment. The axe was laid to the 
root of the trees, and the fruitless tree would be 
burned (Mt 3”, Lk 3%). 

The prophet who made this announcement bore 
the name of John. The scene of his preaching 
was the wilderness of Judza, near the lower 
course of the Jordan where it fell into the Dead 
Sea. In this wilderness he had lived in solitude 
for some time before he began his prophetic 
mission. His whole appearance was sternly 
ascetic. He seems to have adopted deliberately 
a garb and a manner of life resembling those of 
Elijah, probably not so much in anticipation of the 
verdict which was to be afterwards passed upon him 
(Mt 11?) as because he took Elijah for his model. 

His character and his mission alike were severely 
simple. His soul was possessed with a strong 
conviction, wrought in him in precisely the same 
manner in which such convictions were wrought 
in the prophets of the OT, that a great crisis was 
near at hand. What lay beyond was dim, and, so 
far as the prophet had a definite picture before 
him, it was probably not very different from that 
which presented itself to his countrymen. But he 
saw Clearly that the crisis would take the form of 
a judgment, and that there would be a judge, a 

ersonal judge, with a mission vastly greater than 

is own. At the same time, it is also borne in 
upon him that the preparation required by this 
coming judgment is a moral reformation. This 
he sees intensely ; and again he goes back behind 
the teaching of his day to that of the ancient 
prophets. That which is required is not merely 
a stricter performance of the law, but a deep 
inward change—a change spontaneously expressing 
itself in right action. 

Once more, and indeed very conspicuously, he 
made good his resemblance to the older prophets 
by clothing this leading idea of his in an expressive 
symbolical act. The rumour of him brought the 
people to him in crowds; and one by one, as they 
confessed to him their sins and convinced him of 
the reality of their repentance, he took them down 
into the running waters of the Jordan; he made 
them plunge in or let the waters close over their 
heads, and then he led them out again with the con- 
sciousness that they had left their sinful past behind 
them, and that they were pledged to a new life. 

The process was called ‘Baptism’; and John, 
from the fact that it constituted the main outward 
expression of his mission, was called ‘the Baptist.’ 
The act bore a certain resemblance to those cere- 
monial washings with which the Jews were familiar 
enough, and which held a specially prominent place 
in the ritual of the Essenes. But it differed from 
all these in that it was an act performed once for 
all, and not repeated from day today. The lesson 
of it was that of Jn 13": he who was once bathed 
in this thorough and searching fashion did not 
need to have the act repeated; the effect was to 
last for life. 

The movement took hold especially of the lower 
and what were thought to be the more abandoned 
classes. John was kept fully employed in the 
work of confessing and baptizing, but he did not 
allow it to be forgotten that all this pointed 
forward to another mission greater than his own. 
The presentiment grew upon him that part of his 
task as prophet was to name this mightier suc- 
cessor. And again, after the manner of the older 
prophets, he knew that it would be made manifest 
to him whom he was toname. 

Presently the sign was given. Among those 
who came to be baptized was one who passed tor 
a relative of his own, with whom possibly, though 
perhaps not probably, he may have had some 
intercourse in boyhood (cf. Jn 1). As with 
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others who before their baptism were called upon 
to confess, so also with this kinsman, John had 
some converse, and, if we may accept whiat is found 
only in a single narrative,* at first refused to 
baptize him. His scruples are set aside, but it 15 
not until the actual baptism that the full truth 
bursts upon him. Still, the analogy of the older 
prophecy is maintained. A sign is given such as 
that which Isaiah offered to Ahaz (15 71). From 
the Fourth Gospel we should gather that it was 
seen in prophetic vision by the Baptist (Jn 1%?) ; 
from the Synoptics we should gather that it was 
seen in like vision by the baptized (Mk 110, Mt 3% 
‘he saw’). And to prophetic sight was joined also 
the prophetic hearing of a voice from heaven, pro- 
claiming in words that recalled at once Ps 2’ and 
Is 42! “Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.’ 


(ὦ) The Baptist’s Hesitation.—The incident of Mt 314f is open 
to some suspicion of heing a product (such as might well grow 
up by insensible degrees in the passing of the narrative from 
hand to hand) of the conviction which later hecame general 
among Christians, that their Master was without sin, and of 
the difficulty which thence arose of associating Him with a 
haptism ‘of repentance.’ We cannot exclude this possibility. 
But, on the other hand, the difficulty is for us, too, a real one, 
and the solution given, while it has nothing under the circum- 
stances inconsistent or improbahle, is attractive by its very 
reserve. ‘To fulfil all righteousness’=to leave undone nothing 
which God had shown to he His will. In a general movement 
which emhraced all the more earnest-minded in the nation, it 
was right that He too sbould share. It would not follow tbat 
the symbolical act of Baptism should have precisely the same 
significance for every one who submitted toit. For the main 
body it denoted a break with a sinful past and a new start upon 
a reformed life. For the Messiah it denoted a break simply, 
the entrance upon a new phase in the accomplishment of His 
mission. It took the place with Him of the ‘anointing,’ which 
marked the assumption of the active work to which they were 
called by the kings and prophets of old. This ‘ anointing’ was 
the ‘descent of the Spirit.’ The Baptism of the Messiah was 
Baptism ‘ with the Spirit,’ wherewith He was to haptize. The 
significance of Baptism in His case was positive rather than 
negative. 

(86) The Voice from Heaven.—It has been too readily assumed 
by some distinguished writers (e.g. Usener) that the oldest 
version of the voice from heaven was in exact agreement with 
Ps 27 ‘Thou art my [beloved] Son: this day bave I begotten 
thee.’ In two'of the three Synoptics the reading is undouhtedly 
ἐν σοὶ [ᾧ] εὐδόκησα [yvd-]. 1ὖ 15 true, bowever, that in Lk 322 an 
important group of authorities has ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε. This 
is the reading of the larger branch of the Western text (Dabe 
al. codd. nonnull. ap. Aug. Juvenc. al.). A similar reading is 
found in Justin, ο. fryph. bis and in other writers, and both 
readings are comhined in the Ebionite Gosp. as quoted by 
Epiphanius. (The evidence is collected in full hy Resch, Agrapha, 
p. 347 ff.}. On the other hand, it is by no means certain that in 
some of these cases the Ps is not directly quoted, and in all 
assimilation to the text of the Ps lay very near at hand. Even 
the Western text of Lk is divided, a smaller but very ancient 
branch (including e) agreeing with the mass of the Gr. MSS. 
There can be little doubt that not only the Canonical Gospels, 
but the ground document on which they are based, had the 
common reading. The competing reading was a natural applica- 
tion of Ps 27, and it fell in so readily with views which in 
different forms circulated rather widely in the 2nd cent. that 
we cannot be surprised if it met witb a certain amount of 
edoption. See, further, below. 

(y) Apocryphal Details.—The story of the Baptism underwent 
various apocryphal amplifications and adornments. One of the 
earliest of these is the appearance of a bright ligbt (Codd. 
Vercell. εἰ Sangerm. ad Mt 315; Ev. Ehion. ap. Epiph., 
Ephraem Syr.) or of a fire upon the Jordan (Juat. 6. Tryph. 88, 
Predicatio Pauli ap. Ps.-Cypr. de Rebapt. 17 al.). The most 
elaborate working up of this kind of materia] is found in the 
A ees Baptismal Liturgy of Severus (Rescb, Agrapha, p. 

(8) Lhe Synoptic and Johannean Versions.—When a prophet 
began his prophetic career he received clear proof of the reality 
of his call most often through some powerful inner experience 
or vision (¢.g. Is 6), but also at times through Divine revelation 
to another (6.5. 1 K 1916), We may regard the events of the 
Baptism as a Divine authentication of this kind of the Mission 
of Jesus. But if so, there would be nothing incongruous in 
supposing tbat this authentication was vouchsafed, both to the 
Messiah Himself and to the Forerunner, just asa similar authen- 
tication was vouchsafed to St. Paul and to Ananias (Ac 934. 11ff.), 


* Resch (TU. x, ii. 57), in his later opinion, regards this narra- 
tive as belonging to tbe oldest evangelical document; but the 
passages which he has collected in support of this view might 
quite well be explained as paraphrastic allusions to the canonical 
Mt, Tbe Gosp. acc. to Heb. as used hy the Ehionites (Epiph. 
Her, xxx. 13) had a similar scene after the Baptism of Jesus 
(Resch, Agrapha, p. 345f.). 


We are therefore not in any way compelled to choose between 
the Synoptic and Johannean versions ag to the incidence of 
the supernatural signs. The two versions may quite well be 
thought of as supplementing rather than contradicting each 
other. 


The Baptism of Jesus undoubtedly marks the 
beginning of His public ministry. How much more 
was it than this? The Judaizing Ebionites of the 
2nd century, who never rose above the conception 
of Christ as an inspired prophet, and some Gnostic 
sects which separated the Man Jesus from the 
Aon Christus, starting from the Synoptic narra- 
tive, and combining it with Ps 2’, dated from the 
Baptism the union of the human and the Divine 
in Christ in such a way that they are sometimes 
described as making the Baptism a substitute for 
the supernatural Birth. Wecan imagine how, to 
those who had the story of the Baptism before 
them, but who had not yet been reached by the 
tidings of those earlier events round which the 
veil of a sacred privacy had been drawn, and 
which (as we shall see) only made their way to 
general knowledge by slow degrees and after 
some length of time had elapsed, should regard the 
descent of the Holy Ghost as a first endowment 
with Divinity. The fact that it was not till then 
that Jesus began to perform His ‘mighty works,’ 
would seem to give some colour to the belief, 
And it would be likely enough that a passing 
phase of Christian thought, based upon imperfect 
knowledge, would survive in certain limited circles. 
But the main body of the Church did not rest in 
this contracted view, which was really inconsistent 
with the Christology revealed to us in the earliest 
group of St. Paul’s Epistles. It accepted, and, 
through such leaders as Ignatius of Antioch, 
emphasized strongly the earlier chapters of the 
canonical narrative; and the contents of those 
chapters gave shape to the oldest form (which can 
hardly be later than Ignatius) of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Already, before the lst century was out, 
St. John had presented what was to be the Catholic 
interpretation of the relation of the Baptism to 
the Godhead of Christ. Far back at the very 
beginning of all beginnings the Divine Word had 
already been face to face with God, and was Him- 
self God; so that, when the same Word entered 
into the conditions of humanity, this did not 
denote any loss of Godhead which was inherent 
and essential. Much less could the Godhead of 
the incarnate Christ be supposed to date from the 
signs which accompanied the Baptism. The object 
of these signs was rather to inaugurate the public 
ministry of the Messiah, that He might be ‘ mani- 
fested to Israel’ (ἵνα φανερωθῇ τῷ "Iop., Jn 1%), 
Though the Greek is different the idea is the same 
as that in Lk 1, where it is said of the Baptist 
himself that he was in the desert ‘till the day of 
his showing unto Israel’ (ἕως ἡμέρας dvadelfews αὐτοῦ 
πρὸς Tov ‘Iop.). Whether or not the signs were in 
the first instance seen by more than the Messiah 
Himself and the Baptist (and it is probable that 
they were not), they were made public by the 
Baptist’s declaration (Jn 1°°*"), so that in any case 
there was a real ‘manifestation to Israel.’ 

No doubt there was more than this. Besides 
the outward manifestation, a new epoch opened for 
the Son of Man Himself. But the nature of this 
we can describe only by its effects. The evan- 
gelists evidently have before their minds the 
analogy of the prophetic call and prophetic endow- 
ment. After the events of the Baptism Jesus is 
‘full of the Holy Spirit’ (Lk 44, cf. Mt 41, Mk 112). 
And He applies to Himself the prophetic language 
of 15 61) ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek,’ etc. (cf. Lk 418; it is prob- 


| ably this allusion to ‘anointing with the Spirit’ 
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which has led to the incident in Lk being placed 
thus early). In the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews this is expressed even more emphatically 
than in the canonical Gospels: ‘Factum est autem 
cum ascendisset Dominus de aqua, descendit fons 
omnis Spiritus sancti et requievit super eum et dixit 
illi: Pilimiin omnibus prophetis exspectabam te, ut 
venires et requiescerem in te, In eo enim requies 
mea, tues fillus meus primogenitus qui regnas in 
sempiternum ’ (Hieron. ad Jes. xi. 1). 

We have only to add that from this time onwards 
the réle of the Messiah is distinctly assumed. The 
‘mighty works’ very soon begin; disciples begin 
to attach themselves, at first loosely, but with in- 
creasing closeness ; and there is a tone of decisive 
authority both in teaching and in act. 

LiTteRATURE.—There is a strange mixture of fine scholarship 
and learning, with bold, not to say wild, speculation on the 
subject of this section in Usener’s Religionsqeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen, 1 Teil, Bonn, 1889. With this may be com- 
pared Bornemann, Die Taufe Christi durch Johannes in d. 
dogmatischen Beurteitlung ἃ. Christl, Theologen d. vier ersten 
Jahrhunderte, Leipzig, 1896. John the Baptist, by the late Dr. 
II. R. Reynolds (3rd ed. 1888), represents the Congregational 
Lecture of 1874, and deals more with the career of John than 
with the questions which arise out of the Baptism of Jesus; 
but it does not leave these untouched so far as they had at that 
date come into view. 

1, The Temptation.—We decline to speculate 
where the data fail us. But one remarkable 
glimpse is afforded us into the state of the inner 
consciousness of the Son of Man after His Baptism. 
Strictly speaking, this would not as yet have been 
available to the spectator. It was probably not at 
this early date that 1t was disclosed, even to those 
nearest and dearest to Him. Still, the disclosure 
must have been made by the Lord Himself during 
Tlis lifetime; and the extent to which it has foun 
its way into all the Synoptics shows that it must 
have had a somewhat wide diffusion among the 
main body of the disciples. For this reason, as 
well as for the advantage of introducing it at the 
place which it occupies in the narratives, we shall 
not hesitate to touch upon the Temptation here, 
though it might perhaps more strictly come under 
the head of ‘ Supplemental Matter.’ 

The narratives of the Temptation are upon the 
face of them symbolical. Only in the form of 
symbols was it possible to present to the men 
of that day a struggle so fought out in the deepest 
recesses of the soul. There are two instances of 
such struggle in the life of the Redeemer—one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of His 
ministry (Lk 4 comp. with 225%), In both, the 
assault comes from without, from the personal 
Power of Evil. It is impossible for us to under- 
stand it, in the sense of understanding how what 
we call temptation could affect the Son of God. 
Τῦ could not have touched Him at all unless He had 
been also, and no less really, Son of Man. 116 
vouchsafed to be tempted in order that He might 
be in all points like unto Ilis brethren (He 4"). 

The Temptation clearly belongs to the begin- 
ning of the Ministry. It would have had no point 
before; and the issue on which it turned had 
evidently been decided before the public life of 
Jesus began, as that life throughout its whole 
course followed the law which was then laid down. 
The Temptation implics two things. It implies 
that He to whom it was addressed both knew 
Himself to be the Messiah whom the Jews 
expected, and also knew Himself to be in posses- 
sion of extraordinary powers. To say that He was 
now for the first time conscious of these powers is 
more than we have warrantfor. But, in any case, 
it was the first time that the problem arose how 
they were to be exercised. Were they to be 
exercised at the prompting of the simplest of all 
instincts—the instinct of self-preservation? Were 
they to be exercised in furtherance of what must 


have seemed to be the first condition on which 
Ilis mission as the Messiah could be accomplished 
—to convince the world that He had the mission, 
that it was for Πίτη to lead and for them to follow? 
And, lastly, when He came forward as the Messiah, 
was it to be as the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion? Was His kingdom to be a kingdom of this 
world? Was it to embrace all the secular king- 
doms and the glory of them, to enfold them in a 
system more powerful and more magnificent than 
theirs, brought about by supernatural means, with 
no local limitations like even the greatest of past 
enipires, but wide as the universe itself and in- 
destructible? Was it to be a real restoring of the 
kingdom to Israel? Was Jerusalem to be its 
centre, in a new sense the ‘city of the Great 
King’? 

All these questions Jesus answered for Himself 
absolutely in the negative. There did not enter 
into His mind even a passing shadow of the am.- 
bition which marked the best of earthly conquerors. 
He was determined not to minister in the least to 
the national pride of the Jews. Still less would He 
work out a new pride of His own. He did not 
desire in any sense volitare per ora. Even the 
most natural cravings of the nature which He had 
assumed He refused to satisfy so long as their 
satisfaction ended with Himself. 

These principles are involved in the narrative of 
the Temptation. They are laid down once for all ; 
and the rest of the history shows no swerving from 
them. At the samc time it must be remembered 
that although the decision had been reached by 
Jesus Himself, it was not yet known, except so 
far as He was pleased to reveal it. Partly, the 
revelation was made by acts and the self-imposed 
limits of action. The clearest revelation was the 
story of the Temptation itself. But neither the 
one nor the other was wholly understood. 

ill. The First Disciples and the Miracle at Cana. 
—At this point we leave for some time the Synoptic 
narrative and follow rather that in the Fourth 
Gospel, which it must be confessed comes tous with 
very considerable verisimilitude. If we had only 
the Synoptic Gospels we should have to suppose 
that our Lord gathered about Him a band of 
disciples abruptly and suddenly, capturing them as 
it were by the tone of authority in His command. 
In St. John we have the steps given which led 
up to this, and which make it far more intelli- 
gible. 

From this Gospel it would appear that Jesus 
remained for some time in the neighbourhood of 
the Baptist ; that the Baptist more than once in- 
dicated Him in a marked and indeed mysterious 
way (Jn 1% ‘The Lanib of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world’; ef. v.**); and that one by 
one several of John’s disciples began to attach 
themselves, as yet more or less loosely, to His 
person. The Baptist’s testimony, strengthened by 
first impressions, awoke in them the belief that 
at last the ‘mightier than he’ predicted by the 
Baptist had come (Jn 1"). Such a belief at this 
time and under these circumstances would need no 
elaborate demonstration. It would be accepted in 
a, tentative way, awaiting verification from events, 
and, of course, only with those contents which 
accorded with current Jewish opinion. 

The home of Jesus was still, asit had been for some 
thirty years of His life, at Nazareth; and at the 
time when He began to collect followers round Him, 
He was already on the point of returning thither 

* The words are remarkable, especially as coming thus at the 
very threshold. It is possible that the evaugelist may have 
been led to define somewhat in view of later events and later 
doctrines (for the allusion seems to be to Is 53). But the 
context, including the deputation from Jerusalem, is so lifelike 


and so thoroughly in accordance with probabilities, that the 
saying has a presumption in its favour. 
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(Jn 1%). He had not as yet separated Himself from 
the domestic life of His family. It was as an incl- 
dent in this life that He went to a marriage feast at 
the village of Cana (prob.=Kéna el-Jelil rather 
than Kefr Kenna) in the company of His mother 
and some at least of His newly- found disciples. 
Here occurred the first of those ‘signs’ which were 
to be one conspicuous outcome of Hismission. No 
wonder that it impressed itself vividly on the 
memory of one who was present, and that it con- 
firmed his incipient faith (Jn 2%). We shall speak 
of these signs in their general bearing presently. 

iv. The First Passover.—There would seem to 
have been some connexion between the family at 
Nazareth and Capernaum,* as the whole party now 
spend some days there (Jn 2"). But the Passover 
was near, and Jesus, with at least some of His 
disciples, went up to it. In connexion with this 
Passover, St. John places, what has the appearance 
of a somewhat high-handed act, the expulsion of 
buyers and sellers from the outer court of the 
temple (Jn 22), The Synoptics place a similar 
act 1n the last week of the Ministry (Mk 11}5:18}}, 
It is possible that such an act may have happened 
twice ; but if we are to choose, and if we believe 
the Gospel to be really by the son of Zebedee, we 
shall give his dating the preference—the more so 
as in these early chapters the dates are given with 
great precision, and apparently with the intention 
of correcting a current impression, 

This act was the first definite assumption of a 
public mission to Israel, and its scene was fitly 
chosen at the centre of Israel’s worship. It was 
the act, not as yet necessarily of one who claimed to 
bethe Messiah, but of a religious reformer like one 
of the ancient prophets. It was naturally followed 
by a challenge as to the right of such an assump- 
tion. To this the enigmatic reply was given, 
“ Destroy this temple, and in three days (7.e. in a 
short time, cf. Hos 67) 1 will raise it up’; which 
seems to be rightly glossed in Mk 145*—the Jewish 
Church with its visible local centre should give 
place to the Christian Chureh with its invisible 
and spiritual centre (cf. Jn 4515), The saying made 
an impression at the time, and was brought up at 
the trial of Jesus to support a charge of blaspliemy ; 
the disciples at a later date referred it to the 
vesurrection (Jn 27), 

A striking feature in the Johannean version of 
His visit to Juda is the way in which the work 
of Jesus in connexion with it takes up the work of 
the Baptist and fills in conspicuous gaps in the 
narrative of the Synoptics. The cleansing of the 
temple is an act of reformation which follows up 
the call to repentance. In Jn alone of the authori- 
ties have we a distinct statement that Jesus 
adopted the practice of baptism (3% 41), though no 
other account of the origin of the Christian Sacra- 
ment is so natural. We find also that the neces- 
sity for baptism and the ‘new birth’ which went 
with it is made the subject of a discourse with the 
Sanhedrist Nicodemus. The writer of the Gospel 
had been himself a disciple of John the Baptist, 
and still kept up his connexion with him, and 
knew what went on in his circle (Jn 3335), At the 
same time he seems to expand the discourses 
which he records with matter of his own 
(3168. olf), 

v. dietirement to Galilee.—Soon after this Jolin 
the Baptist was arrested by Herod Antipas, and 
Jesus retired into Galilee. On the way He passed 
through Samaria, and pansed at Jacob’s well near 
the village of Sychar (now generally identified 


_ * The site of Capernaum is still much debated. At one time 
it seemed as if the suffrage would go for Vell Lim, but of late 
there has been a reaction in favour of Khaw Minyeh (see the 


art. in this Dictionary, HGi/L p. 456f., and von Soden, | 


Reisebriefe (1898), p. 160f., who quotes a resident, Pére Biever). 
Buhl, however, GAP p. 224, still supports 1 εὐἱξ Ham. 


with “‘Askar), where His teaching made a marked 
impression (Jn 4°44), The Samaritans had a 
Messianic expectation of their own (Jn 4”); and 
if the narrator has not defined what took place in 
the light of subsequent events, Jesus claimed to 
fulfil this expectation. This was contrary to His 
policy for some time to come in dealing with 
Israel (Mk 153), but He may possibly have used 
greater freedom among non-Israelites. 

The events of Jn 2%-4* may have occupied 
three or four weeks, but hardly more. At the 
time when our Lord arrives in Galilee the impres- 
sion of His public acts at the Passover was still 
fresh (Jn 45). This would lead us to explain the 
latter half of Jn 435 as a description of the state of 
things actually existing; the cornfields were at 
the time ‘white for the harvest,’ and ‘Say not 
ye, ete., will be a proverb. But that being so, a 
dithculty would be caused if the incident of the 
plucking of the ears of corn (Mk 2784+) were in its 
place chronologically, as the crops would still be in 
much the same condition as during the journey 
through Samaria, though the wheat harvest was 
going on between Passover and Pentecost, and all 
the events implied in Mk 14-2” would have inter- 
vened. The tune is really too short for these. It 
is more probable that they were spread over some 
months. We must conceive of our Lord as return- 
ing to Galilee with the few disciples with Him 
still in the state of loose attachment characteristic 
of this period, and Himself remaining for a while 
in comparative privacy. The disciples had re- 
turned to their occupations when He takes the 
new and decisive step involved in the call described 
for us in the Synopties. 


The Synoptic Chronology.—If Mk 225}} is to be taken as 
strictly consecutive with the events that precede, it would 
follow that the call of the leading apostles took place at least 
a week or two before the cutting of the ripened wheat, 7.e., as 
we might infer, before rather than some time after the Pass- 
overseason. In that case the Johannean and Synoptic narra- 
tives would not be easy to combine. But the sequence of 
incidents in Mk (Eating with sinners, 213-17; Fasting, 218-22 ; 
Two incidents relating to the Sabbath, 2°3-36) suggests that we 
have here rather a typical group of points in the controversy 
with the Pharisees than a chronicle of events as they happened 
in order of time. In that case the call of the apostles might 
fallin the autumn, and the plucking of the ears of corn might 
belong to the end rather than the beginning of the period upon 
which we are about to enter. 

The Healing of the Nobleman’s Son.—As the narratives have 
come down to us, there are no doubt real differences between the 
story of the healing of the Nobleman’s Son (Jn 446-54) and that of 
the Centurion’s Servant (Mt 89-13 ||). We must, however, reckon 
with the possibility—it cannot in any case be more—that they 
are two versions of the same event, arising out of the ambiguity 
of σαῖς and δοῦλος, Years ago (Fourth Gospel, p. 100f.) the 
writer had taken this view, which has since been adopted by 
Weiss (Leben Jesu, i. 423ff.). A similar question may be raised in 
connexion with the common features of the narratives Lik 51-0, 
Jn 211-11, There, too, there may have been some confusion 
(fourth Gospel, Ὁ. 267; ef. Loofs, Die Auferstehungsberichte, 
p. 32). Such instances mark the limits of a laxer or stricter 
interpretation of the historicity of the documents, between 
which we are not in a position to decide with absolute certainty. 


B. £IRST ACTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD: 
THE FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM. 
Seene. — Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in 
Jerusalem. 
Time.—From about Pentecost A.D. 27 to shortly 
before Passover A.D. 28. 
Mt 424-13, Mic 14-6, Lk 44-9, Jn δ᾽“, 
In this period the points to notice are: (1.) 
The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve, 
followed perhaps by a larger number (the 
Seventy of St. Luke); (ii.) the gradual differ- 
entiation of the ministry of Jesus from that 
of Join Bapt. and its assumption of a much 
larger scope ; (iii.) a full course of teaching 
on the true nature of the Kingdom of God 
(or of Heaven); (iv.) the performance of a 
number of Messianic works, chiefly of heal- 
ing; (v.) the effect of these works on tha 
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common people as seen in a great amount of 

superficial enthusiasm, but without as yet 

much intelligent apprehension of the object 

really in view; (vi1.) the growing hostility 

of the seribes and Pharisees caused by a more 

and more declared divergence of principle; 

(vii.) the very gentle indirect mal gradual 

utting forward by Jesus of His claim as the 
Tessiah. 

Up to the point which we have now reached 
there had been no definite ‘founding’ of a society ; 
no steps had been taken towards the institution 
even of a new sect, much less of a new religion. 
The Baptism of Jesus had been attended by cir- 
cumstances which marked Him out in a highly 
significant manner; but the general knowledge of 
these circumstances was vague, and even in those 
who were not unacquainted with them they awoke 
expectations rather than convictions, and these, 
too, were vague and left for the future to define. 
For the rest little as yet had occurred to define 
them. A certain number of disciples had gathered 
round Jesus in the most easy and natural manner, 
just as disciples had gathered round many a Rabbi 
before Him. These simply came and went as 
inclination took them ; they were not as yet bound 
by any closer ties to His person. He had gone 
about quietly with some of them in His company, 
but nothing very startling had happened. The 
expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the 
temple was a prophetic act, and two ‘signs’ had 
occurred at a considerable interval; but this was 
little to what the Jews expected in their Messiah. 
So far Jesus had worked side by side with the 
Baptist, and on very similar lines. If His dis- 
ciples took a share in baptizing (Jn 43), it was in 
the same kind of baptizing as thatof John. Itwas 
a baptism ‘ of repentance,’ and in no sense baptism 
‘into the name of Christ.’ 

The period on which we are now entering marks 
a great advance. The work which Jesus came to 

erform now took its distinctive shape. What 
rad gone before was of the nature of foretaste, 
hints, foreshadowings; now the strokes follow 
each other in quick succession by which the pur- 
pose of Jesus is set clearly before those who have 
eyes to see. We may take these one by one. 

i. The Call, Training, and Mission of the 
Twelve (and of the Seventy).—The first step is one 
which evidently struck the imagination of the 
followers of Jesus, because it is placed in the fore- 
front of the Synoptic narrative. It is, in fact, the 
real beginning of the Public Ministry. Among 
those who had been the first to seck a nearer 
acquaintance with the new Prophet were two 
pene of brothers, both from Capernaum, and both 
ishermen by trade. When Jesus returned to 
Galilee they all went back to their ordinary 
occupations, and they were engaged in these when 
suddenly they saw Him standing by the shore of 
the lake and received a peremptory command to 
follow Him (Mk 11°), This ‘following’ meant 
something more than anything they had done as 
yet; they were to ‘be with him’ (Mk 3%), so that 
they might receive His teaching continuously and 
in a manner systematically. They were en- 
couraged to ask questions, and their questions 
were answered. Special and full explanations 
were given to them which were not given to others 
(Mt 1399. The teaching of Jesus was not esotcric, 
but there was this inner circle to whom peculiar 
advantages were given for entering into It. 

The call which was issued in the first instance 
to the four, Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
was gradually extended. The one other instance 
particularized in the Gospels is that of Levi, the 
son of Alphzus, to whom was given—possibly by 
Jesus [limself (Weiss, Leben Jesu, i. 503)—the name 


of ‘Matthew’ (=‘ given by God’). A like call pro- 
ceeded to others, till the number was made up to 
twelve (lists in Mk 3!619, Mt 107-4, Lk 614-16, Ac 135), 
The persons chosen belonged to the middle and 
lower classes. Some must have been fairly well- 
to-do. Not only did the fishermen own the boats 
they used, but the father of James and John had 
‘hired servants’ (Mk 1”), and John was acquainted 
with the high priest * (7.e., perhaps, with members 
of his household, Jn 1818. Matthew was of the 
despised class of ‘ publicans.? The second Simon 
belonged to the party of Zealots. One, the second 
Judas (like 1115 father, Simon, Jn 671 1936 RV), was 
a native of Kerioth in Judea. They were chosen 
evidently for a certain moral aptitude which they 
showed for the mission to be entrusted to them. 
Judas Iscariot possessed this like the rest, but 
wrecked his fair chances. The choice and call of 
ae did not preclude the use of common free- 
will. 

The course of teaching in which the Twelve 
were initiated covered a considerable part of that 
of which an outline will presently be sketched, 
especially its first two heads. It is summarized 
in the phrase ‘the mystery of the Kingdom’ 
(Mk 411 ||). Of course it is not to be thought that 
the disciples at once understood all that was told 
them. Very far fromit. They had much to un- 
learn as well as to learn, and they showed them- 
selves slow of apprehension. But the form of 
teaching adopted by Jesus was exactly fitted for 
its object, which was to lodge in the mind prin- 
ciples that would gradually become luntinous as 
they were interpreted by events and by prolonged 
if slow reflection. 

Jesus Himself knew full well how unripe even 
the most intimate of His disciples were to carry 
out His designs. After a time—we may suppose 
carly in the year 28—He sent out the Twelve on a 
mission to villages and country districts which He 
was not able to visit at once Himself (Mt 101%). 
But they were not to attempt to teach. Some of 
the wonderful works which Jesus did Himself they 
also were empowered to do; but the announcement 
which they were to make by word of niouth was 
limited to the one formula with which both Jolin 
and Jesns had begun: ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand’ (Mt 107). 


In one Gospel mention is made of a mission which seems 
to be supplemental to this. Lk speaks not only of the Twelve 
being sent out, but also of Seventy sent out like the Twelve by 
twos (Lk 101#), When we observe that the instructions given 
to them are substantially a repetition of those already given to 
the Twelve, the question lies near at hand whether we have not 
in this incident a mere doublet of the preceding, the number 
seventy (var. lect. seventy-two)representing in current{/symbolism 
the nations of the known world (cf. Gn 10)—being gradually 
substituted in the oral tradition of Gentile Churches for the 
number twelve, which seemed to point specially to Israel. We 
note also that Lk omits the restrictions of Mt 105. But, on the 
other hand, Lk connects with the return of the Seventy a little 
group of sayings (Lk 1018-20) which have every appearance of 
being genuine, and so increase the credibility of the narrative 
which leads up to them, And there is reason to think that one 
at least of the special sources to which Lk had access came from 
just such a quarter as that indicated by the Seventy—not the 
innermost, but the second circle of disciples. He may therefore 
have had historical foundation for his statement. Nor need it 
perhaps mean more than that Jesus did not draw any hard-and- 
fast line at the Twelve, but made use of other disciples near His 
person for the same purpose. 


ii. Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from 
that of John the Baptist.—We have 158: seen that 
John, Jesus Himself, and the apostles all opened 
their ministry with the same announcement. They 
also made use of the same rite—baptism. But 
there the resemblance ceased. These were only 
the links which bound the stage of preparation to 
the stage of fulfilment. Looking back upon {116 


* Hugo Delff (Gesch. ἃ. Rabbi Jesus v. Nazareth, p. 70 ff.), dis- 
tinguishing between the Apostle John and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, makes the latter a Jew of priestly family. 
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work of John, Jesus pronounced that the least of 
His own disciples was greater than he (Mt 11"). 
It was the difference between one who was within 
the range of the Kingdom and one who was without 
it. The work of John was perfectly good and 
appropriate as far as it went. Its character was 
indicated by the ‘ preaching of repentance,’ with 
which it stopped short. In full keeping with this 
was John’s ascetie habit and mode of life. The 
abandonment of this by Jesus was the first outward 
sign of divergence which struck the eye of the 
world (Mk 2827], Mt 117%), But the inward 
divergence was far greater. John inherited the old 
idea as to the nature of the Kingdom and of the 
Messiah. While impressed with the necessity of a 
moral reformation as leading up to it, there is 
nothing to show that in other respects John’s 
conception of King and Kingdom differed from that 
of his countrymen. But Jesus came to revolu- 
tionize not only the conception but the mode of 
carrying it out. Hence it was that towards the 
end of his day, with the despondency of one whose 
own work seemed wrecked, and who was himself 
confined in a dungeon, and with the disappoint- 
ment natural to one who saw or heard of but few 
of the signs which he had expected as in process of 
fulfilment, John sent to inquire if Jesus were the 
Messiah indeed, or, in other words, if the great 
hope and the great faith to which he had himself 
given expression had proved delusive. As yet 
Jesus had but in part, and that very covertly, 
declared Himself; it was impossible all at once to 
open the eyes of John to the full mysteries of the 

ingdom ; and therefore Jesus contented Himself 
with appealing from the current idea to one of the 
fundamental passages of ancient prophecy the 
higher authority of which John would recognize 
(Mt 115}. At the same time He hinted that 
patience and insight were necessary for a true 
faith ; anything less than this might easily stumble 
(Mt 116}. 

ill, Preaching of the Kingdom.—In the mean- 
time the crowds of Galilee, and especially the 
Twelve, enjoyed the privilege which John did 
not. They were having expounded to them in full 
the new doctrine of the Kingdom of God (or of 
heaven). ‘This doctrine is of such far-reaching 
importance, and is so intimately bound up with the 
rest of our Lord’s teaching, that it has seemed best 
to reserve the fuller account of it for separate and 
conneeted treatment at the end of this section. In 
so doing we are following the example of the First 
Evangelist, who has massed together a body of 
teaching at an early place in his Gospel (Mt 5-7), 
not that it was all spoken on the same occasion, 
but as a specimen of the general tenor of the 
teaching of which it formed part. We have a 
similar example of grouped specimens of teaching 
in Mt 13. It must suffice to add here (a) that the 
main subject of the teaching at this period would 
seem to have been the nature of the Kingdom and 
the character required in its members: such say- 
ings as Mt 7°" are more in keeping with the later 
eycle of teaching, and were probably spoken later. 
(6) It must be remembered that the vast majority 
of those who listened to this teaching heard it only 
by fragments. It was like the seed-corn scattered 
in various kinds of ground (Mk 419); it was not 
to be expected that even under the most favourable 
circumstances it should germinate and bear fruit 
all at onee. Clearly, the Twelve themselves did 
not take in its full significance. But it is much 
that they should have remembered so much of it 
as they did, and that when their eyes were more 
fully opened they should have been able to sct it 
down so coherently. 

iv. Lhe Messianic Works. — Another marked 
characteristie of this period is the number of mir- 
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aculous works of healing, etc., which are attributed 
to it and evidently belong to it. Once more we 
may follow the example of the First Evangelist by 
treating these works, which are so much the subject 
of discussion in modern times, by themselves. We 
assume here the result which we seem to reach in 
the section devoted to them. We assume that the 
miracles are historical; and we observe only that 
they bear the general character indicated in the 
reply of Jesus to John the Baptist. They are 
predominantly works of merey; and they are a 
direct, and as we believe conscious, fulfilment of 
the most authentic of ancicnt prophecies, as con- 
trasted with the mere signs and wonders for which 
the contemporary Jews were looking. Here, as in 
other things, we note at once (a) that Jesus conde- 
scends to put Himself at the level of those to whom 
He was sent. Miracles were to them the natural 
credentials of any great prophet, and especially of 
the Messiah. Jesus therefore did not refuse to 
work miracles. That He should work them was 
part of the conditions of the humanity which He 
assumed. But (6) though He condescended to 
work miracles, it was only miracles of a certain 
kind. He steadily refused to perform the mere 
wonders which the critics of His claims repeatedly 
challenged Him to perform. In other words, He 
made His miracles almost as much a vehicle of 
instruction as His teaching. Those which He did 
perform fell into their place as the natural accom- 
paniment of one who asin character so novel and 
unexpecteda King was founding sonovel a Kingdom. 

v. fiffect on the Populace.—It is a confirmation 
of the view talken above and based on the Fourth 
Gospel,—that the call of the Twelve was preceded 
by a preliminary and more sporadic ministry—that 
from the first day on which the regular ministry 
began it attracted great attention and was at- 
tended by great, if superficial, success among the 
populace of Galilee (Mk 1353), Nor did the suc- 
cess of this first day stand alone; it was frequently 
repeated, and indeed gives the character to the 
whole of this period (Mk 2? 13} 37-29 $3] 44) 5%], Lk 
716), Both the miracles and the teaching of Jesus 
made a strong impression. The people were struck 
by the difference between the acts and words of 
Jesus and those of the teachers to whom they were 
accustomed. Acts and words alike implied a 
claim to an authority different in kind from that 
of the most respected of the Rabbis (Mk 17", Mt 
78). The Rabbis interpreted the law as they 
found it; Jesus laid down a new law (Mt δ'1. "3 
ete.), and when He spoke, it was with an air of 
command. It must not, however, be supposed that 
Jesus was at once recognized as the Messiah, The 
testimony of the Baptist had reached but few, and 
was by this time generally forgotten, The construc- 
tion put upon the commanding attitude of Jesus 
was that described in Lk 7'°‘A great prophet is 
arisen among us; and God hath visited his people.’ 
Still less can it be supposed that there was any 
adequaterecognition of the change which Jesus came 
to work in the current conceptions of religion. 

vi. Hiffect upon the Pharisees. —The populace 
eame to Jesus with simple and credulous minds, 
and they did not resist the impression made upon 
them, though it lacked depth and permanence 
(Mk 45%). Our documents are doubtless right in 
representing the first signs of opposition and 
hostility as coming from the religious leaders, the 
scribes and Pharisees. They are also clearly 
right in representing the growth of this opposition 
as gradual. At first Pharisees joined freely in 
social intercourse with Jesus and His disciples, 
and even invited them to their own tables (Lk 7588: 
probably belongs to this carly period). They 
could not deny the possibility of a prophet arising, 
and they repeatedly sought to test after theiz 
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manner whether Jesus were really a prophet sent 
from God or no (Jn 1, Mi 12386) 1618 19 8t), 
Jn 713), But their suspicions were soon aroused. 
It was evident that the teaching and manner of 
the life of Jesus conflicted greatly with their own. 
There was a freedom and largeness of view about 
it which was foreign to their whole habits of 
thought. (a) In such matters as fasting, the prac- 
tice of Jesus and His disciples was different (Mk 
218%) Mt 6% etc.). Worse than this, Jesus ap- 
pealed expressly to those classes which they 
scrupulously avoided (Mk 2! 17] ete.). (6) Not 
only did Jesus direct His ministry especially to 
those whom they regarded as outcast and irre- 
claimable, but He made some direct attacks upon 
themselves. At first these attacks may have been 
shiglitly disguised (as in Mt 6!*, where tlie Pharisees 
are not mentioned by naine), but they constantly 
increased in directness and severity. (c) One of 
the first topics on which they came into collision 
was in regard to the keeping of the Sabbath. 
Mark has collected a little group of incidents 
bearing upon this (Mk 955. 86), the first of which, 
from the mention of the ripe corn, appears, as we 
have seen, to belong to the second year of the 
ministry, but belongs to an early phase in the 
conflict. ΤῸ the same effect is the incident related 
in Jn 5, and Luke contributes another (Lk 134-1’), 
(ἢ The Pharisees were also honestly shocked at 
seeing Jesus adopt a tone and assume prerogatives 
which seemed to them to encroach upon the honour 
of God (Mk 25:11}. 


It is interesting, and throws a favourable light on the docu- 
ments, to note how carefully the distinction is marked between 
(a) the local scribes and Pharisees such as were to be found 
scattered throughout Galilee (Mk 26-j) 16.}} 18. 24 36), Lik 736); (6) 
the scribes who came down from Jerusalem (Mk 322), apparently 
emissaries from the hierarchy, like the deputation of Jn 119; and 
(c) the Herodians (Mk 36), the dynastic party of the Herods, 
who with guite different motives acted in alliance with the 
Pharisees. The Herodians are mentioned again in Mk 1218}. The 
name is otherwise almost unknown to history, though the party 
is known to have existed. Josephus has οἱ τὰ ᾿Ηρώδου gpo- 
νοῦντες, but not ‘Hpwd:er0i. Thisisa pure reflexion of the facts 
of the time—facts which soon passed away, and which fiction 
would never have recovered. See, further, art. HERODIANS. 


vil. The Self-Revelation of Jesus. — Although 
Jesus assumed these high prerogatives, and al- 
though, as we have seen, He both spoke and acted 
with an authority which permitted no question, 
He showed a singular reticence in putting forward 
Messianic or Divine claims. It is remarkable that 
from the first those possessed with demons publicly 
confessed Him for what He was; but itis no less 
remarkable that He checked these confessions : 
‘ He suffered not the demons to speak, because they 
knew him’ (Ml 1*4]| 815 (Mt 1916]. He imposed a 
like injunction of silence on one healed of leprosy 
(Mk 1*]}), The farthest point to which Jesus went 
in the way of self-revelation at this early period 
was by taking to Himself the special title ‘Son of 
Man.’ There was probably some precedent for the 
identification of this title with Messiah, but it was 
at least not in common use, and therefore served 
well to cover a claim which was made but in no 
way obtruded. A fuller discussion of the title will 
be found below (p. 622 ἢ. 

This marked reticence of Jesus in regard to His 
own Person is clearly part of a deliberate plan. 
One of its motives was to prevent the rash and 
reckless violence which one who appealed to the 
Messianic expectation was sure to excite (Jn 6). 
But it was in full keeping with the whole of His 
demeanour and with the special character which 
We gave to His mission. The first evangelist 
rightly sees in this a fulfilment (which we believe 
here as elsewhere to have been conscious and de- 
liberate) of the prophecy Is 42)? ‘My servant... 
shall not strive, nor cry aloud ; neither shall any 
one hear his voice in the streets,’ ete. 


It is impossible for us to think of the Jesus por- 
trayed in the Gospels as forcing His claims upon 
the attention of the world. He rather let them 
sink gently into the minds of His disciples until 
they won an assent which was not only free and 
spontaneous, but also more intelligent than it could 
have been if enforced simply by authority. But, 
apart from this, it was essential to the development 
of His mission that the teaching of the Kingdom 
should precede, and precede by a sufficient interval, 
the public self-manitestation and offer of the King. 
The first thing to be done was to change the char: 
acter and revolutionize the moral conceptions of 
men. This was to be the work of quiet teaching. 
The hour for the Leader to come forward was the 
hour when teaching was to give place to action. 
Hence it was well that at first and for some time 
to come the King should remain, as it were, in the 
background, until the preparation for His assuming 
Ilis kingship was complete. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 

a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 

(1) fis [elation to the Teaching of the Buptist 
and to that of the Scribes.—We have seen that Jesus 
began by taking up not only the announcement 
of the Baptist that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand, but also his call to reformation of life and 
the mte of baptism by wluich that call was im- 
pressed upon the conscience. We are also expressly 
told that the call to repentance was part of the 
apostolic commission (Mk 6"). And we find it no 
less insisted upon after the resurrection (Lk 24%, 
Ae 938 319 531 11:8 1750 ΦΟΞῚ 209). 

This is clear proof of the continuity which bound 
together the teaching of Jesus with that of the 
Baptist. The starting-point of both was the same. 
And yet this starting-point was very soon left 
behind. The heads of the Baptist’s teaching are 
soon told; the teaching of Jesus expands and 
ramifies in a thousand directions. It is like pass- 
ing from the narrow cleft of the Jordan to a 
Pisgah-view over the whole Land of Promise. 

Although it was permitted to the Baptist to 
prepare the way for the teaching of Jesus, so far 
as even to enunciate its opening lesson, the place 
of the Baptist is quietly assigned to him; and it 
is a place outside the threshold of the Kingdom: 
‘He that is but little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he’ (Mt 111}}}. 

If Christ thus drew a line between His own 
teaching and that of John, still nore marked was 
the ditierence between it and other contemporary 
teaching. John was at least a ΤΉΘΡΙΒΕ and spoke 
with the full authority of a prophet (Mt 11° 18), 
The seribes had no original authority at all; they 
did but interpret a law which they had not made. 
Jesus spoke with an authority not only above that 
of the scribes (Mk 133), but higher still than that 
of John. He is the legislator of a new law (Mt 
5 etc.), the founder of that Kingdom which John 
did not enter. 

(2) Its Universal Range.—With this commanding 
character of the teaching of Jesus there goes a 
corresponding width of outlook. We began witha 
rapid survey of the state of parties and opinions 
in Palestine at the time of Christ. But the object 
of this survey was not to explain the teaching of 
Jesus by affiliating it to any existing school. It 
was remarked of Him that He had had no regular 
training (Jn 7). He was not a Pharisee, not a 
Sadducee, not an Essene, not an Apocalyptist. 
The direct affinities of the teaching of Jesus were 
with nothing so transitory and local, but rather 
with that which was most central in OT. We 
might call it the distilled essence of OT: that 
essence first clarified and then greatly enlarged, 


' the drop became a crystal sphere. 
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We are speaking, of course, of the substance, and | 


of the main part of the substance, of the teaching 
of Jesus. The mere fact that it was conditioned 
by time and space involved that it should be 
addressed to a given generation in a language 
which it understood. Nor was it wholly without 
definite and particular applications — sidelights, 
so to speak, upon that space in history within 
which it falls. But history itsclf has shown that 
in the main it transcends all these conditions, and 
is as fresh at the end of eightcen centuries as when 
first it was delivered. 

(3) Its Method.—This wonderful adaptability in 
the teaching of Jesus is accounted for in part by 
its extreme simplicity. If it had been a doctrine 
of the schools, something of the fashion of the 
schools would have adhered to it. But, as it was, 
it was addressed chiefly to the common people— 
sometimes to congregations in synagogues, some- 
times to the chance company collected in private 
houses, more often still to casual gatherings in the 
open air. 

And the language in which the teaching was 
couched was such as to appeal most directly to 
audiences like these. As a rule it takes hold of 
the simplest elements in our common humanity, 
‘das allgemein Menschliche.’ The trivial incidents 
of everyday life are made to yield their lessons : 
the sower scattering his seed, the housewife baking 
her cakes or sweeping the house to find a lost piece 
of money, the shepherd collecting his sheep, the 
fishermen drawing in their net. Sometimes the 
story which forms the vehicle for the teaching 
takes a higher flight: it deals with landed pro- 
prietors, and banqucts, and kings with their sub- 
jects. But even then there seems to be a certain 
deliberate simplification. The kings, for instance, 
are those of the popular tale rather than as the 
courtier would paint them. 

(4) The Parables. — We have been naturally 
drawn into describing that which is most char- 
acteristic in the outward form of the teaching of 
Jesus—Ilis parables. The Greek word παραβολή 
is used in NT in a wider sense than that in which 
we are in the habit of using it. In Lk 4% it= 
‘proverb.’ In Mt 155 (comp. with vv. 16:30) igt= 
‘mnaxin,’ a condensed moral truth, whether couched 
in figurative language or not. It covers as well 
brief aphoristic sayings (e.g. Mk 3 1338), Lk 5% 
6) as longer discourses in which there is a real 
‘comparison.’ But these latter are the ‘parables’ 
in our modern acceptation of the term: they are 
scenes or short stories taken from nature or from 
common life, which present in a picturesque and 
vivid way some leading thought or principle which 
is capable of being transferred to the higher 
spiritual life of man. The ‘parable’ in a some- 
what similar sense to this had been employed in 
OT and by the Rabbis, but it had never before 
been employed with so high a purpose, on so large 
a scale, or with such varied application and unfail- 
ing perfection of form. 

We may say that the parables of Jesus are of 
two kinds. In some the element of ‘comparison ἢ 
iS more prominent. In these the parable moves 
as it were in two planes—one that of the scene or 
story which is made the vehicle for the lesson, and 
the other that of the higher truth which it is 
sought to convey; the essence of the parable 1165 
in the parallelism. In the other kind there is 
no parallelism, but the scene or the story is just a 
typical example of the broader principle which it 
is intended to illustrate. The parables in Mt 13, 
Mk 4 all belong to the one class, several of those 
in the later chaps. of St. Luke (the Good Samari- 
tan, the Rich Fool, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the Pharisee and the Publican) belong rather to 
the other. 


There is a group of sayings in the Fourth Gospel 
to which is given the name παροιμία rather than 
παραβολή (Jn 10°, cf. 167%), though the latter term 
would not have been inappropriate, in which Jesus 
uses the method of comparison to bring out leading 
features in His own character and person. In this 
way He speaks of Himself as the Good Shepherd, 


the Door of the sheep, the Vine, the Light of the 


World. These sayings forma class by themselves, 
and from the peculiar way in which they are 
worked out—the metaphor and the object explained 
by the metaphor bemg not kept apart but blended 
and fused together—are commonly classed under 
the head of ‘allegory’ rather than ‘ parable.’ This 
is another instance in which we draw distinctions 
where the Greek of the N'T would not have drawn 
them. 

(5) Interpretation of the Parables.—To this day 
there is some diflerence of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of the parables. The Patristic writers 
as a rule (though with some exceptions) allow 
themselves great latitude of interpretation. Any 
point of resemblance to any detail of the parable, 
however subordinate, justihes in their eyes a direct 
application of that detail. A familiar instance is 
the identification of the ‘two pence,’ which the 
Good Samaritan gives to the host, with the two 
Sacraments. An opposite modern school would 
restrict the application to the leading idea which 
the parable expresses. It is, however, fair to 
remember that the parables are ineant to illustrate 
the laws of God’s dealings with men; and as the 
same law is capable of many particular applications, 
all such applications may be said with equal right 
to be included in the parable. Lor instance, the 
parable of the Two Sons may be as true for in- 
dividuals or for classes as it is for nations or 
rroups of nations. The parable of the Great 
Banquet to which the invited guests do not come, 
and which is then thrown open to others who 
were not invited, no doubt points directly to the 
first reception of the gospel, but it is equally 
appropriate to every case where religious privilege 
is found to give no advantage, and the absence of 
religious privilege proves no insuperable hindrance. 
Any such range of application is legitimate and 
interesting ; nor does the aptness of the lesson to 
one set of incidents make it any less apt to others 
where a like eee is at work. Every parable 
has its central idea, and whatever can be related 
to that idea may be fairly brought within its scope. 
To press mere coincidences with the picturesque 
accessories. of a parable may be permissible as 
rhetoric, but can have no higher value. 

(6) The Purpose of Teaching by Purables.—If we 
had before us only the fact of parabolic teaching, 
with the parables as they have come down to us 
and the actual psychological eflect which they are 
seen to exercise, we should probably not hesitate 
as to the reason which we assigned for them. The 
parabolic form is, as it werc, a barb to the arrow 
which carries home truth to the mind. The ex- 
treme beauty of this mode of teaching, handled as 
it is, has been universally acknowledged. ΤΙ 
sunplicity is an element in beauty, we have it 
here to perfection. But when simplicity is united 
to profundity, and to a profundity which comes 
from the touching of elemental chords of human 
feecling,—a touching so delicate, so sure, and so 
self-restrained, which reminds us of the finest 
Greck art with an added spiritual intensity which 
in that art was the one thing wanting,—we have 
indecd a product such as the world has never seen 
and will not see again. We seem to be placed for 
the moment at the very centre of things: on the 
one hand there is laid bare before us the human 


| heart as it really is or ought to be, with all its 


perversities and affectations stripped away ; and on 
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the other hand we seem to be admitted to the 
secret council-chamber of the Most High, and to 
have revealed to us the plan by which He governs 
the world, the threads in all the tangled skein of 
being. No wonder that the parables have excrcised 
such an attractive power, not over any one class or 
race of men, but over humanity wherever it is 
found. 

Then the nature of the parable, at once presenting 
a picture to the mind and provoking to the search 
for a hidden meaning or application beneath it, 
would seem to be exactly suited to the psedagogic 
method of Jesus, which always calls for some respon- 
sive effort on the part of man, and which prefers to 
produce its effects not all at once, but rather with 
a certain suspense and delay, so that the good seed 
may have time to germinate and strike its roots 
more deeply into the soil. 

This natural action of the method of teaching 
by parables seems so obvious that we might well 
be content not to seek any further. But when we 
turn to the Gospels, we find there stated a motive 
for the adoption of this method of teaching which. 
is wholly different, and it must Le confessed at first 
sight somewhat paradoxical. ΑἸ] three Synoptists 
agree in applying to teaching by parables the 
half-denunciatory passage Is 6°"; they would 
make its immediate object not so much to reveal 
truth as to conceal it—at least to conceal it for 
the moment from one class while it is revealed to 
another, and its ulterior object to aggravate the 
guilt of those from whom it is concealed. And, 
what is still more remarkable, all three Synoptists 
ascribe the use of this quotation to our Lord Him- 
self, as though it really expressed, not merely the 
result of His chosen method of teaching, but its 
deliberate purpose. What are we to make of 
this? One group of critics would roundly deny 
that the words were ever used in this manner b 
our Lord. Jiilicher (e.g.) takes his stand on Mk 
4 ‘with many such parables spake he the word 
unto them, ws they were able to hear it,’ which 
would seem to make the method a tender con- 
cession to slowness of apprehension rather than a 
means of ageravating it. But, on the other hand, 
we observe that the quotation is attributed to our 
Lord in what must have been the common original 
of all three Gospels, ze. in one of our best and 
oldest sources. And while such passages as Jn 
12%-4! (where the same quotation is applied by the 
evangelist) and Ac 28°? (where it is applied by 
St. Paul) would show that it was part of the 
common property of the apostolic age, the fact 
that it was so would be still more intelligible if 
the example had been set Ly our Lord Himself. 
Nor would it be less but rather more appropriate 
as coming from Him, if we regard it as summing 
up in a broad way what He felt was and must be 
for many of those among whom He moved the 
final outcome of His mission. The lesson is very 
similar to that of Jn 12*, The Son of Man 
does not need to pass judgment on those who 
reject Him. His word judges them by an auto- 
matic process. That which is meant for their life 
becomes to them an occasion of falling, when from 
indolence or self-will it makes no impression upon 
them, This was the actual course of things; it 
was a course rendered inevitable by the laws which 
God had laid down, and which in that sense might 
be regarded as designed by Him. And inasmuch 
as the Son associates Himself with the providential 
action of the Father, it might be also spoken of as 
part of His own design. It is so, however, rather 
in the remoter degree in which, allowing for the 
contrariant action of human wills, whatever is is 
also ordained, than as directly purposed before the 
appeal has been made and rejected. It belongs 


is not primary and due to immediate Divine 
initiative, but secondary or contingent upon 
human failure. 

There is then perhaps sufficient reason to think 
that the words may after all have been spoken, 
much as we have them, by our Lord. But grant- 
ing this, we should still not be forbidden to 
surmise that they are somewhat out of place. 
Standing where they do they come to us with a 
shock of strange severity, which would be mitigated 
if they could be put later in the ministry, where 
they occurin St. John. The transference may have 
been due to the position which the original passage 
occupies in Isaiah, where it also serves as a sort of 
programme of the prophet’s mission. There, too, 
the arrangement may conceivably represent the 
actual historical order, but it may also represent 
the result of later experience, which for didactic 
effect is placed at the beginning of the career rather 
than at the end. 

b. Contents of the Teaching.—There are five 
distinctive and characteristic topics in the teaching 
of Jesus— 

(1) The Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God. 

(3) The Subjects or Members of the Kingdom. 

(4) The Messiah. 

(5) The Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God. 

With that simplicity which we have seen to be 
so marked a feature in His teaching, Jesus selects 
two of the most familiar of all relations to be the 
types round which He groups His teaching in 
regard to God and man—the family and the or- 
ganized state; God stands to man in the relation 
at once of Father and of King. These two types 
by no means exclude each other, but each helps to 
complete the idea derived from the other without 
which it might be one-sided. At the same time, 
in different connexions, first one and then the 
other becomes more prominent. Thus, when stress 
is laid upon the Divine attributes, God appears 
chiefly in the character of Father ; when attention 
is turned to the complex relations of men to Him 
and to one another, they are more commonly re- 
garded under the figure of a Kingdom. 

(1) The Fatherhood of God.—It has just been said 
that the doctrine that God is Father by no means 
excludes the doctrine that Heis also King. This 
idea, too, is repeatedly put forward (Mt 5% 1853 293 
etc.). The title ‘King’ brings out what in modern 
language we are accustomed to call the ‘tran- 
scendence’ of God. But the recognition of this 
was, as we saw (p. 606* sup.), a strong point in the 
contemporary Judaism, and therefore it needed no 
special emphasis. It was otherwise with the idea 
of Fatherhood. 

Not that this idea was unknown to the pagan 
religions, and still less to the religion of Israel. 
From Homer onwards Zeus had borne the name 
‘Father of gods and men.’ But this was a super- 
ficial idea: 1t meant little more than ‘ originator.’ 
This sense also appears in the older Jewish litera- 
ture, but with further connotations added to it. 
God is more particularly the Father of His people 
Israel (cf. Dt 141 32°, Jer 3” 31° *°), in a yet deeper 
sense of the righteous in Israel (Is 6316), and, though 
not with the same wealth of meaning, of the ind1- 
vidual (Mal 21°, Sir 231-4). 

It is the tenderest side of the teaching of OT 
(Ps 103) which is now taken up and developed. 
It becomes indeed the corner-stone of the NT 
teaching about God. The name ‘Father’ becomes 
in NT what the name Jehovah (Jahveh) was in 
OT, the fullest embodiment of revelation. If it 
is prominent in the apostolic writings, this is 
traceable ultimately to the teaching of Jesus 
(ef. Ro 8% and comms.) The title belongs 


to that department of providential action which | primarily to Jesus Himself as ‘the Son’ (ὁ lary 
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pov, esp. Mt 1177). Through Him it descends 
to His followers (ὁ Πατὴρ ὑμῶν, ὁ Πατήρ σου, Mt 
815. 46. 48. 61. 4. 6, δ. 8, 14. 15 te), But the love οἵ God 
as Father extends beyond these limits even to 
‘the unthankful and evil’ (Lk 655, Mt 55). The 
presentation of God as Father culminates in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Older concep- 
tions of God find their counterpart in the Elder 


Brother of this parable (Lk 15** contrasted with | 


v.20), 
Fatherhood of God invests the teaching of Jesus 
with wonderful tenderness and beauty (Mt 6” 7" 
1059. 80 Lk 12°? ete.). 

(2) The Kingdom of God.—lf the conception of 
God as Father does not exclude His majesty as 
King, no more does the conception of His King- 
dom exclude that of children gathered together in 
Hisfamily. Still, the leading term to denote those 
active relations of God with man, with which the 
mission of Jesus is specially connected, is ἡ βασιλεία 
τοῦ θεοῦ or τῶν οὐρανῶν. 

The use of these terms suggests a number of 
questions which are still much debated. (i.) Were 
both names originally used? Or if one is to be 
preferred, which? (1.) What is the meaning of 
the phrase? Does βασιλεία τ" kingdom’ or ‘reign’? 
Gili.) When we have determined this, with what 
order of ideas is the phrase to be associated ? With 
the later Judaism? or with the teaching of the 
prophets? Or does it belong to the more novel 
element in the teaching of our Lord? (iv.) Is the 
KXingdom merely conceived of from the side of 
man or from the side of God? Is it something 
which man works out or which is bestowed upon 
him? (v.) Is it present or future? Was it in 


course of realization during the lifetime of Jesus | 


Himself, or is it mainly eschatological? (vi.) Is it 
inward or outward? A moral reformation or the 
founding of a society? (vil.) Was the conception 
as at first framed national or universal ? 

These questions are put as alternatives. And 
they are usually so regarded. But it may be well 
to say at once that in almost every case there 
seems to be real evidence for both sides of the 
proposition ; so that the inference is that the con- 
6}: δα to which they relate was in fact many- 
sided, and included within itself a number of 
different nuances, all more or less valid. And the 
reason for this appears to be, that our Lord took 
up a conception which He found already existing, 
and, although He definitely discarded certain 
aspects of it, left others as they were, some with 
and some without a more express sanction, while 
He added new ones. The centre or focus of the 
idea is thus gradually shifted ; and while parts of it 
belong to so nuch of the older current conception 
as was not explicitly repealed, other parts of it are 
a direct expression of the new spirit introduced 
into it. The one element definitely expelled was 
that which associated the inauguration of the 
Kingdom with political violence and revolution. 

(i.) Lhe Name. —It is well known that the 
phrase ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν for ἡ βασ. τ. θεοῦ 
is a peculiarity of the First Gospel (where it occurs 
thirty-two times), and that it receives no sanction 
from the other Synoptics. Neither can Jn 3°, where 
the reading is distinctly Western, be quoted in 
support of it. Hence some have thought that 
it was a coinage of Mt. It occurs, however, also in 
Hv. sec. Heb. (Handmann, p. 89); and the fact 
that Sac. τ. θ. is found in Mt 12% 9181. δ᾽ would go 
to show that the evangelist had no real objection 
to that form, while the corresponding phrase πάτηρ 
ὁ ἐν rots οὐρανοῖς though it disappears from Lk 11? is 
verified by Mk 11%. Moreover, we know that 


‘heaven’ was a common metonymy for ‘God’ in| 


the language of the time (cf. also Mk 107, Lk 109 


1238) and that the particular phrase ‘kingdom of 


The application which is thus made of ὑπ 


heaven’ (though not exactly in the sense usually 
assigned to it; see below under ii.) occurs re- 
peatedly in the Talmud. It seems, therefore, on 
the whole probable that both forms were used by 
our Lord Himself. In any case they may be re- 
garded as equivalents. 

(ii.) Meaning.—The phrase in both its forms is 
ambiguous: it may mean either ‘kingdom’ or 
‘reign,’ ‘sovereignty,’ ‘rule’ of heaven, or of 
God. It appears that in the Talmud the latter 
signification is the more common (Schiirer, NT 
Zevgesch.’ ii, 5389n. [Eng. tr. τι. ii. 171]; Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, ete. i. 267 f.). And though 
the former is that more usually adopted by com- 
mentators, there seems to be no reason why 
recourse should not be had to the latter where it is 
more natural (as, 6.0. in Lk 1771), The phrase 
covers both senses, and the one will frequently be 
found to shade off into the other. The best defini- 
tion known to the writer is one given incidentally 
by Dr. Hort (Life and Letters, τι. 273), ‘the world 
of invisible laws by which God is ruling and bless- 
ing His ereatures.’ This is the most fundamental 
meaning; all others are secondary. The ‘laws’ 
in question are ‘a world,’ inasmuch as they have a 
connexion and coherence of their own ; they form a 
system, a cosmos within the cosmos; they come 
direct from ‘heaven,’ or from God; and they are 
‘invisible’ in their origin, though they may work 
their way to visibility. 

(111.) Associations.—The sense just assigned was 
that which was most fundamental in the thought of 
Jesus. [twas that which Hesaw ought to be the true 
sense, however much it might be missed by His con- 
temporaries. It was deeper and subtler than the 
conception of Psalmist and Prophet, even than 
the bright and exhilarating picture of Ps 1451: 
because it was compatible with any kind of social 
condition, and because it did not tum mainly on 
the majestic exercise of power. Andif this was 
true of the later and more developed conception, 
much more was it true of the earlier notion of the 
theocracy, which was sunply that of the Israelite 
State with a Prophet or Judge at the head instead 
of a King (18 127). The contemporaries of 
Jesus when they spoke of the ‘Kingdom of God’ 
thought chiefly of an empire contrasted with the 
great world-empires, more particularly the Roman, 
which galled them at the moment. And the two 
features which caught their imagination most 
were the throwing olf of the hated yoke and the 
transference of supremacy from the heathen to 
Israel. This was to be brought about by a catas- 
trophe which was to close the existing order of 
things, and which therefore took a shape that was 
eschatological. 

This eschatological and catastrophic side Jesus 
did not repudiate, though He gave a different turn 
to it, but the essence of His conception was inde- 
pendent of all convulsions. The simplest para- 
phrase for ‘the Kingdom of God’ is the clause 
which follows the petition for the coming of the 
Kingdom in the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Thy will be done 
on earth, asitis in heaven.’ The only difference is 
that the Prayer perhaps hints rather more at the 
co-operation of human wills, This is not excluded 
in the idea of the Kingdom, which is, however, 
ἘΓΆΘΕΕΙΥ the working out of the Will of God by 

od Himself. 

(iv.) The Nature of the Kingdom: how far Super- 
natural? —The very name of the Kingdom ‘of 
heaven or of God’ implies that it has its origin in 
the world above. It ‘comes’ (ἔρχεσθαι, Mt 6", 
Mk 91, Lk 11? 17%: éeyyitew, Mt 82 41 107 ete. ; 
φθάνειν, Mt 12°=Lk 11”); it is ‘ given’ (Mt 215) 
and ‘ received’ (Mk 10%=Lk 181"); itis ‘ prepared’ 
by God (Mt 25%); it is ‘inherited’ (16.), and men 
‘enter into’ it (Mt 5° 19%, Jn 3°); it is an object 
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of ‘search’ (Mt 6%=Lk 191, Mt 13%). All this 
means that it is not built up by the labour of man, 
it is not a product of development from below, but 
‘of the creative activity of God’ (Liitgert, Reich 
Gottes, p. 26). It is a gift bestowed, not some- 
thing to be done, but something to be enjoyed 
(‘Nie eine Anfgabe, wohl aber eine Gabe,’ Holtz- 
mann, ΝΊ Th. p. 202, partly after Liitgert). It 
is a prize, the highest of all prizes (Mt 13#-*), 
corresponding to the summum bonwm of pagan 
philosophy. 

This part of the conception has a considerable 
range, according as the context points to the 
popular view of the Messianie Kingdom as im- 
plying outward conditions of splendour, abund- 
ance, and enjoyment, or as it points to what we 
have called the inner thought of Jesus, the in- 
visible laws of God’s working, taken into and 
welcomed by the individual soul, asin the parables 
of the Pearl and the Treasure in the Field. 

These parables show that there is a place, 
though a subordinate place, left for human effort, 
the co-operation of the human will with the Divine. 
The process of ‘seeking’ implies both effort and 
renunciation. There must be a concentrating of 
the powers of the soul upon the Will of God, if 
that Will is to bereally done; but where it is done 
it brings its own exceeding great reward (Lk 688), 

From this point of view it may be said, with 
Holtzmann (NT Th. i, 202-207), that the negative 
side of the conception is the Forgiveness of Sins 
as the first condition of entrance into the King- 
dom, and that the positive side of it is the active 
practice of Righteousness with the peace and con- 
tentment which that practice brings. 

(v.) Present or Future ?—There can be no real 
question that the Kingdom is presented in both 
lights as present and as future. Strictly speaking, 
the future is divided, and the notes of time are 
threefold—present, near future, and more distant 
future. Take, for instance, the following passages : 
Mt 12% (=Lk 11°) ‘1f I by the Spirit of God cast 
out demons, then is the Kingdom of God come 
(ἔφθασεν) upon you’; Mk 1" (=Mt 4%) ‘The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand’ 
(ἤγγικεν) ; Mx 9}} ‘There be some here . . . which 
shall in nowise taste of death till they see the 
Kingdom of God come (ἐληλυθυῖαν) with power.’ 
The only one of these passages about which there 
can be any doubt is the second (see above, p. 610), 
and even that belongs to the common groundwork 
of the Synoptic tradition, and it is supported by 
Mt 107||. If the latest of these dates still falls 
within the lifetime of the then generation, there 
is a group of parables (the Mustard Seed, the 
Wheat and Tares, the Drag-net) which would seem 
at once to bring the Kingdom into the present, 
and to postpone its consummation. 

These apparent inconsistencies are probably to 
be explained in the same way as others which we 
meet with. The future coming, the more or less 
distant coming, of which the Son Himself does 
not know the day or the hour, is the eschatological 
coming of tle current expectation, which, if we 
follow our authorities, we must believe that Jesus 
also shared. There was, however, a certain am- 
biguity even in this expectation as popularly held : 
it was not clear exactly in what relation of time 
the coming of the Messiah and the establishment 
of His Kingdom stood to the end of all things. 
And this ambiguity was necessarily heightened 
by the peculiar nature of the coming of Christ, 
and the conviction which gradually forced itself 
upon the minds of the disciples that there must 
needs be a double Coming,—once in shame, the other 
in triumph; one therefore which for them was 
past, and another still in the future. 

But, apart from all this, it will be apparent that 


the more distinctive conception of the Kingdom as 
the ‘ world of invisible laws’ by which God works 
is not subject to the same limitations of time. In 
this sense it embraces the whole providential 
scheme of things from the beginning ; though, as 
we have said, it is really a cosmos within the 
cosmos, and it has its eulminating periods and 
moments, such as was above all that which dates 
from the Incarnation. The most characteristie 
expression of this aspect of the Kingdom would be 
the parables of the Leaven and of the Seed grow- 
ing sceretly. 

(vi.) Inward or Outward ?—A like conclusion 
holds good for the question which we have next to 
ask ourselves: Are we to think of the Kingdom of 
God as visible or as invisible? Is it an influence, 
a force or collection of forces, or is it an institu- 
tion? We are familiar with the very common and 
often quite superficial identification of the King- 
dom with the Church. Is this justified? Many 
recent writers answer this question emphatically, 
No (list with reff. in Holtzmann, NZ’ 7h. 1. 208). 
And it is true that there are certain passages by 
which it seems to be excluded. 


Conspicuous among theseare the verses Lk 1720-21 Οὐκ ἔρχεται 
ἡ B. τ΄ 0, μετὰ παρατηρήσεως. οὐδὲ ἐροῦσιν, "1δοὺ mde, ἣ ἐπεῖ. ἰδοὺ 
γὰρ ἡ β. τι θ. ἐντὸς ὑμῶν ἐστίν, A majority of leading German 
scholars, including Schiirer (Die Predigt. J. C. Ὁ. 18) and Holtz- 
mann (with a slight modification, ‘in your reach’), take the 
last words as meaning ‘in your midst,’ the main ground being 
that they are addressed to the Pharisees, But Field seems to 
have shown (θὲ. Norv. ad. loc.) that this interpretation is 
lexically untenable (‘no sound example’), and that the better 
rendering is in animis vestrts. 


But, on the other hand, parables like the Wheat 
and the Tares and the Drag-net are most naturally 
explained of a visible community; and there can 
be no doubt that the popular expectation was of a 
visible kingdom, such as that in which the sons of 
Zebedee sought for a chief place. 

If we keep to the clue which we have hitherto 
followed, the facts will be sufliciently clear. The 
Kingdom in its highest and most Christian sense 
is the working of ‘invisible laws’ which penetrate 
below the surface and are gradually progressive 
and expansive in their operation. But in this as 
in other cases spiritual forces take to themselves 
an outward form; they are enshrined in a vessel 
of clay, finer or coarser as the case may be, not 
only in men as individuals but in men as a com- 
munity or communities. The society then be- 
comes at once a vehicle and instrument of the 
forces by which it is animated, not a perfect 
vehicle or a perfect instrument,—a field of wheat 
mingled with tares, a net containing bad fish as 
well as good,—but analogous to those other visible 
institutions by which God accomplishes His 
pracious purposes amongst men. 

(ν11.) National or Universal ?—The same prin- 
ciple holds good throughout the whole of this 
analysis of the idea of the Kingdom. The aptest 
figure to express it is that of growth. It 15 a 
germ, secretly and silently insinuated, and secretly 
and silently working until it puts forth first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. It isa mistake to cut a section of that which 
is thus ceaselessly expanding, and to label it with 
a name which might be true at one particular 
moment but would not be true at the next. The 
Kingdom of God is not the theocracy of the OT, 
nor the eschatological Kingdom of the Apocalypses, 
nor the Christian Church of the present day, or of 
the Middle Ages, or of the Fathers. These are 
phases through which it passes; but it outgrows 
one after the other. For this reason, because He 
foresaw this inevitable and continuous growth, the 
chief Founder and permanent Vicegerent of the 
Kingdom showed Himself, as we might think, In- 
different to the precise degree of extension whick 
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it was to receive during His life on earth ; He was 
content to say that He ‘was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the:house of Israel’ (Mt 15”), though 
within a generation His gospel was about to be 
carried to the ends of the then known earth. It 
was enough that the seed was planted—planted in 
a soil suited to it, and under eonditions that 
ensured its full vitality, ‘like a tree by the streams 
of water, that bringetl forth its fruit in its season, 
whose leaf also doth not wither.’ It is character- 
istic of God’s processes that there is no hurry or 
impatience about them; the Master was not so 
anxious to reap immediate fruit as the disciple 
(Ro 113), and therefore He calmly left it to His 
followers to see ‘greater things’ than He saw 
Himself (Jn 14°); but these ‘ greater things’ are 
none the less virtually His own. 

(3) The Members of the Kingdom.—As the ‘Reign 
of God,’ the βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ denotes certain Divine 
forces or laws which are at work in the world; 
as the Kingdom of God it was at most stages a 
society, but at all stages a definite sphere or area, 
into which men might enter, and, by entering, 
become partakers of the same Divine forces or 
subject to the same Divine laws. It was therefore 
a matter of much moment what were the condi- 
tions of entrance into the Kingdom, and what 
was the character impressed upon its members. 
The two things run into each other, because it was 
required of those who entered that they should 
possess at least the germs of the character to be 
developed in them. 

(i.) Conditions of Entrance.—These are clearly 
laid down: ‘Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven’ (Δ10 188). There was to bea definite 
change of mind, a break with the sinful past. 
This was to be ratified by submission to the rite of 
baptism, which, in the discourse with Nicodemus, 
is described as a new birth of ‘ water and Spirit’ (Jn 
3°). The entranee into the Kingdom is something 
more than a deliberate act of the man himself, 
it is a self-surrender to Divine influences. The 
response on the part of God is forgiveness, which 
is the permanent concomitant of baptism, not only 
that of John, but also that in the name of Christ 
(Mk 14 ||, comp. with Ac 238. Lk 2447 ete.). 

(u.) The Character of the Members.—The typical 
character of the members of the Kingdom is that 
of a ‘little child,’ in which the prominent features 
are innocence, simplicity of aim, absenee of self- 
assertion, trustfulness, and openness to influences 
from above. A sketch of such a character is given 
in the Beatitudes (Mt 5°-°; the || in Lk 650-26 refers 
rather to conditions or cireumstanees suited to the 
character). The Christian ideal here depicted 
stands out in marked contrast to most other ideals 
of what is admirable in man. The qualities com- 
mended (‘poor in spirit’'—where the Mattheean 
gloss is in any case right in sense,—‘ meek,’ ‘ merci- 
ful,’ ‘ pure in heart,’ ‘ peacemakers’) are all of the 
gentle, submissive, retiring order. And this is 
fully borne out by other sayings, the cheek turned 
to the smiter, the litigant forestalled, the requisi- 
tion of labour offered freely, and even doubled 
(Mt 54! ||), enemies to be loved, persecutors to be 
prayed for (ἐδ. νν. 48. *), the sword to be sheathed 
(Mt 26°"), the duties of charity strongly inculeated 
(Lk 10”-*7), the duty of forgiveness of injuries 
(Mt 18*"-), service greater than authority (Lk 
22%), And it is noticeable that the same type of 
character 1s praised by St. Paul (Ro 12% ‘Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good’; ef. 
ch. 13). The whole duty of man is summed up in 
love to God and love to one’s neighbour (again cf. 
Ro 13%?°), We observe, too, that the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is almost conlined to that side of 
ethics which touches upon religion. Allusions to 


civic and industrial duties are very few, and those 
negative rather than positive (Mt 18°? 2271= Ro 137). 

(111.) Paradoxes of Christianity.—It is only 
natural that these features in the teaching of 
Christ should be taken hold of and made a charge 
against Christianity, as they have been from 
Suetonius onwards (Domit. 15, ‘contemptissinie 
inertiz,’ of Flavius Clemens, probably as a Chris- 
tian; οἱ. Tertull. Apol. 42, ‘infructuosi in negotiis 
dicimur’). And it may be doubted whether even 
yet the full intention of our Lord has been 
fathomed, and the exact place of the specifically 
Christian ideal in relation to civie and social duties 
ascertained. The following suggestions may be 
offered. 

The precepts in question were probably addressed 
in the first instance, not to promiscuous multi- 
tudes, but to the disciples. If certain passages (as 
Mt 5!) may be quoted to the contrary, it should be 
remembered that these introductory notes as to 
the cireumstauces under which discourses were 
spoken are among the least trustworthy parts of 
the Gospel tradition, and are often nothing more 
than vague conjectures of the evangelists. The 
type of character described bears on its face the 
marks of being intended for the little community 
of Christians (cf. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 253). 

As such we ean see that it had a very special 
appropriateness. It was not an accident that 
Christianity is the religion of the Crucified. The 
Cross is but the culminating expression of a spirit 
which was characteristic of it throughout. Its 
peculiar note is Victory through Suffering. An 
idea like that of Islam, making its way by the 
sword, was abhorrent to it from the first. Jesus 
came to be the Messiah of the Jews, but the narra- 
tives of the Temptation teach us that, from the 
very beginning of His career, He stripped off from 
His conception of Messiahship all that was political, 
all thought of propagating His claims by force. 
A new mode of propagating religion was deliber- 
ately chosen, and carried through with uncom- 
promising thoroughness. The disciple was not 
above his Master; and the example which Jesus 
set in founding His faith by dying for it, was an 
example which His disciples were called upon to 
follow into all its logical consequences.  Chris- 
tianity, the true Christianity, carries no arms; it 
wins its way by lowly service, by patience, by 
self-sacrifice. 

History shows that there are no instruments of 
religious propaganda comparable to these. It also 
shows that the type of character connected with 
them is of the very highest attractiveness and 
beauty. Is ita complete type, a type to which we 
can apply the Kantian maxim, ‘So act as if your 
action was to be a law for all human beings’? 
This would seem to be more than we ought to say. 
It is not clear that the Christian type would be 
what it is if it were not built upon, and if it did 
not presuppose, a certain structure of society, to 
which other motives had contributed. The ethical 
ideal of Christianity is the ideal of a Church. It 
does not follow that it is also the ideal of the 
State. If we are to say the truth, we must admit 
that parts of it would become impracticable if they 
were transferred from the individual standing 
alone to governments or individuals representing 
society. It could not be intended that the officers 
of the law should turn the cheek to the criminal. 
The apostles were to bear no sword, but the judge 
‘beareth not the sword in vain.’ 

May we not say that the functions of Christian 
morals—specifically Christian morals—are these? 
(1) At their first institution to form a vehiele, the 
ouly possible vehiele, for the Christian religion. 
So far as Christianity has taken a real and genuine 
hold upon society, it is through these means and 
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no others. Other things may have commended it 
for a time, but no trust can be placed in them. 
(2) The Christian motive acting in the midst of 
other motives gradually leavens and modifies 
them, imparting to them something which they 
had not before. If we look round us at the prin- 
ciples which at this moment regulate the action of 
States, in their external or international relations 
as well as those which are internal, we shall see that 
if these principles are not wholly Christian, they 
are also not pagan. They havea certain coherence, 
and they mark a very conspicuous advance as 
compared with the principles of the ancient world. 
Christianity has shown a power of modifying what 
it does not altogether supplant. The world even 
outside Christianity is still God’s world. It is a 
world of which the essential characteristic is that 
it is progressive ; and it may conduce most to this 
progress that it should be brought under the 
influence of the Christian precept, not pure but in 
dilution. And (3) may we not draw from this the 
augury that in the end, at some time which we 
cannot see, the social structure may be still more 
fully recast, under the influence of Christianity : 
‘Nation shall not hft up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more’? We can 
conceive a condition of things in which the Church 
became coextensive with the State, and in which 
religion penetrated the body politic in a sense in 
which it has never done so yet. When that time 
came, conduct which now would be only quixotic 
might be rational, and required by the public 
conscience. 

When the verse Mt 5 ‘ Give to him that asketh 
thee,’ etc., is criticized from the point of view of 
modern political economy, the mistake is in apply- 
ing a standard which is out of place. In those 
days the natural and, indeed, the only outlet of the 
kind for benefiting the poor was almsgiving ; and 
our Lord’s main object was to strengthen the 
motive, whicli was in itself a thoroughly right 
one. It would have been in vain to anticipate 
methods which God has evidently intended to be 
the result of long experience. The argument from 
analogy comes in here with great force. God 
might have removed many forms of human ill with 
a word; but as it is, He has been pleased to let 
improved methods, and the wisdom to use them, 
grow gradually and grow together. The advance 
which mankind slowly makes is a solid advance, 
and an advance not here and there, but all along 
the line. 

We have seen that our Lord was not careful to 
euard against misunderstandings. It has been a 
salutary exercise for His followers to find out 
what was the true sense of His sayings for them- 
selves. 

(4) The Messiah. —We are not concerned here 
with the very remarkable historical evolution of 
the claim of our Lord to be the Messiah, which 
will come before us in connexion with the narra- 
tive of His life. At present we have to do only 
with His teaching on the subject, and that mainly 
with reference to the deeply significant names by 
which His claim was conveyed. 

(i.) The Christ.— We need not delay over the title 
‘Messiah,’ ‘Christ,’ ‘Anointed,’ which is simply that 
of the current Jewish expectation. It is repeatedly 
applied to our Lord by others, and on three occa- 
sions, at least, expressly accepted by Himself (Jn 
475 Mt 1617, Mk 145}. 6), cf. Jn 11°”); but only once 
does our Lord use the term of Hinself (Jn 173 Τησοῦν 
Χριστόν), and that in a passage where we cannot be 
sure that the wording is not that of the evangelist. 
In like manner the title ‘ Elect’ (éxXeXeypévos, Lk 
935. ἐκλεκτός, Lk 23%), which is also current (cf. 
Enoch 40°), is applied to our Lord, but not by 
Himself. 


(11.) Son of David.—Much the same may be said 
of another title which belongs to a prominent side 
of the expectation. ‘Son of David’ occurs several 
times (on the lips of the crowd at and before the 
triumphal entry, of the Syrophcenician woman, of 
Bartimzus, of the Pharisees), but Jesus Himself 
does not use it, and rather propounds ἃ difficulty 
in regard to it (Mk 12%))). 

(iii.) Son of Man.—The really characteristic title 
which occurs some 80 times in the Gospels, and is 
without doubt the one which Jesus chose to express 
His own view of His office, is ‘the Son of Man,’ 
Whereas the other titles are used by others of 
Him, this is used only by Him and of Himself. 
What He desired to convey by this is a question 
at once of no little difficulty and of great im- 
portance (‘ Die Frage gehoért 2n den verwickeltsten 
ja verfahrensten der ganzen neutest. Theologie,’ 
Holtzmann). 

The starting-point for this, as well as for the 
idea of the kingdom, is, we may be sure, Dn 7}, 
The ‘Son of Man’ in that passage, as originally 
written, stood for Israel. The four world-empires 
are represented by beasts, the dominion that falls 
to Israel is that of a man. But in this as in other 
respects the passage was interpreted Messianically. 
In the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch (chs. 37-70) 
the Son of Man takes a prominent place. He is 
a. pereun and a superhuman person. It is He who 
holds the great judgment to which the Apocalyptic 
writings look forward. The attributes ascribed to 
Him are all more or less directly connected with 
this judgment, which is at once to vindicate the 
righteous, and finally to put down the wicked. 
The date of this portion of the Bk. of Enoch has 
been much debated, but opinion at the present 
time is still more preponderantly in favour of the 
view that it is pre-Christian (between B.c. 94-64, 
Charles, Hnoch, Ὁ. 29 f.). The language of the 
Gospels requires that the title as applied to a person 
and to the Messiah should be not entirely new. It 
also requires that it should be not perfectly under- 
stood and familiar (Mt 16%, Jn 12%), Itis probable 
that its use did not go beyond a small circle, the 
renee circle to which the Similitudes of Enoch 

elonged. This, however, would be enougl to give 
the-phrase a certain currency, and to make it at 
least suggest association with the Messiah. 

It is associated with Him, especially in His char- 
acter as Judge, and as the chief actor in that 
series of events which marks the end of the age, 
and the reversal of the places of good and wicked. 
This sense Jesus did not discard. It appears un- 
mistakably in a number of passages (Mt 13! 16% 
1038 24908. 95318. 9654 etc.). But at the same time 
there can be no doubt that He read into it a 
number of other ideas, new and original, just as 
He read them into the conception of the King- 
dom. 

What is most distinctive in this novel element 
in the teaching of Jesus? There is an increasing 
tendency amongst scholars to lay stress on the 
Aramaic original of the phrase. The Aramaie 
equivalent is said to mean and to be the only 
way which they had of expressing ‘ Man’ (generic- 
ally, i.e. ‘Mankind’). Hence the attempt has 
been made to interpret the phrase impersonally, 
and to get rid more or less of its Messianic appl 
cation (see Holtzmann, NZ Th. i. 256 ff.). It ia 
true that an impersonal sense will suit such a 
passage as Mk 2% ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man... therefore the Son of Man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath.’ At the same time this is by no 
means the aecessary sense. And Wellhausen, 
who is one of those who most emphatically main- 
tain the equation ‘Son of Man’=‘ Man,’ yet sees 
that the expression must have been used by our 
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Gesch.? p. 381). Nor can this conclusion really be 
avoided by such an expedient as Holtzmann’s, who 
calls attention to the comparative rarity of the 
title in the early chapters and early stages of the 
history (¢.g. in Mk only 2 28), and would explain 
it during this period impersonally, and only after 
St. Peter’s confession personally. Against this and 
against more sweeping attempts (e.g. by Martineau, 
Seat of Authority, p. 339) to get rid of the Messianic 
signification altogether, it may be enough to point 
out that if reasonable critics like Holtzmann allow, 
and a narrative such as that of the Temptation 
seems to prove, that Jesus from the first really 
assumed the character of the Messiah, and if our 
oldest authorities with one consent treat the title 
Son of Man as in the later stages Messianic, it is 
fair to presume that it is Messianic also in the 
earlier. Jf the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch 
are pre-Christian, this conclusion would amount 
almost to certainty. 

It is, however, fair to argue from the natural 
sense of the phrase in Aramaic, that by His use 
of it, Jesus did place Himself in some relation to 
humanity as a whole. And we are led to form 
the same inference by the conspicuous use of the 
corresponding Heb. in Ps 84 ‘What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him?’ Here the parallelism 
shows that ‘son of man’=‘man.’ We also know 
from He 2°? that the psalm was ata very early 
date apples to Jesus as the Messiah, and at a still 
earlier date (the Baptism) we have the neighbouring 
Ps 27 applied to Him. It seems to follow, or at 
least to be a very natural presumption, that these 
two psalms early became an object of close study 
to Jesus, and helped to give outward shape to [lis 
conceptions, 

Ps 8 seems specially adapted to fall in with 
these, as it brings out with equal strength the two 
elements which we know to have entered into the 
consciousness of Jesus—the combination of lowli- 
ness with loftiness, the physical weakness of manas 
contrasted with his sublime calling and destiny. 
We can see here the appropriateness of the applica- 
tion of one and the same title to Him who, on the 
one hand, ‘had not where to lay his head,’ and 
who must needs ‘go as it was written of him,’ 
and who yet, on the other hand, looked to come 
again ‘with power’ in His Kingdom. 

We do not like to use such very modern phrase- 
ology as the ‘ideal of humanity,’ ‘ the representa- 
tive of the human race’; and yet it would seem 
that Jesus did deliberately connect with His own 
person such ideas as these: He fused them as it 
were into the central idea of Messiahship, and we 
can see how the Jewish conception of the Messiah 
was enlarged and enriched by them. If the Mes- 
siah comes out in the claim to forgive sins, it is the 
Son of Man whose mission it was ‘to scek and to 
save that which was lost’ (Lk 19%), ‘not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10* ||). 

Here we have another connexion in which the 
name is frequently used. The prophecics of the 
Resurrection and of the Second Coming are closely 
associated with the fatal end of the First: ‘ The 
Son of Man must suffer many things, and be re- 
jected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again’ (Mk 851 ete.). If we ask for the OT 
original of this ‘Saviour through suffering,’ no 
doubt it is the Second Part of Isaiah, and especially 
Is 53. Still, it would be rather too much to de- 
scribe this idea as embodied in the title ‘Son of 
Man.’ It is embodied in the character of the Son 
of Man as conceived by Jesus, but not exactly in 
the name. The name which expressed it was the 
‘Servant of Jehovah’ (παῖς κυρίου) ; and this name 
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was undoubtedly applied to Christ by the Church 
as soon as it began to reflect upon His life and 
mission (cf. Ac 318-26 427-30 Mz 1218) but we 
have no evidence that Jesus used it of Himself. 
One reason for the choice of the name ‘Son of 
Man’ probably was that it admitted and favoured 
these associations, even if it did not directly 
suggest them. 

This comprehensive and deeply significant title 
touched at the one end the Messianic and eschato- 
logical expectation through the turn which had 
been given to it in one section of Judaism (the 
Book of Enoch). At the other and opposite end it 
touched the idea of the Suffering Servant. Butat 
the centre it is broadly based upon an infinite 
sense of brotherhood with toiling and struggling 
humanity, which He who most thoroughly accepted 
its conditions was fittest also to save. As Son of 
God, Jesus looked upwards to the Father ; as Son 
of Man, He looked outwards upon His brethren, 
the shecp who had no shepherd. 

(iv.) Son of God.—Only once in Synopt. (Mt 27%) 
and in a few places in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 10°, 
ef. 5° 9 var. dec. 11*) is it hinted that Jesus directly 
assunied this title. It is repeatedly given to Him 
by others—by the Baptist (Jn 1%), by Nathanael 
(ln 1%), by Satan hypothetically (Mt 4%), as also 
by the crowd (Mt 273, by the possessed (Mk 31 |\), 
by the disciples (Mt 14°), by the centurion (Mk 
15®=Mt 2753), and by evangelists (Mk 1! v.J. 
Jn 818 9051), 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that the 
title was really assumed from the indirect mode in 
which Jesus constantly speaks of God as ‘My 
Father.’ This is very frequent in Synoptics as 
well asin St. John (Mt 77! 1032 1127] 15!5 16?” etc. ). 
And although, as we have seen, the consciousness 
which finds expression in this phrase becomes the 
basis of an extended doctrine ot the Divine Father- 
hood (‘the Father,’ ‘our Father,’ ‘thy Father,’ 
‘your Father’), there is nevertheless a distinct 
interval between the sense in which God can be 
claimed as Father by men, cven the innermost, 
circle of the disciples, and that in which He is 
Father to the Son. In this respect the passage 
Mt 117%=Lk 10” is quite explicit (cf. also the 
graduated scale of being in Mk 13°%= Mt 2486). 
Although this passage stands out somewhat con- 
spicuously in Synoptics, the context in which it 
occurs is so original and so beyond the reach of 
invention, while it supplies so marvellously the 
key to that which distinguishes the history of 
Jesus from other histories, that doubt cannot 
reasonably be cast upon it. It is confirmed by the 
sense in whicli the title ‘Son of God’ is taken by 
the Jews—not merely by the populace but by the 
learned (Mt 27#-*, cf, Mk 15-2, Jn 197). And, on 
the other hand, it confirms sufficiently the sub- 
stantial accuracy of like passages in the Fourth 
Gospel (e.g. 1030. #8). We are thus prepared for the 
unanimity with which the Church at the earliest 
date fixed upon this title to convey its sense of the 
uniqueness of Christ’s nature (Ac 9”, Ro 14, Gal 
2"), Eph 4:8, He 4" etc., 1 Jn 4% ete., Rev 238), 

This aspect of the question will come before us 
inore fully later. We content ourselves for the 
present with observing that the teaching of Jesus, 
reserved and reticent as it is, presupposes as its 
background this wholly exceptional relation of 
‘the Son’ to ‘the Father.’ From that as centre 
radiate a number of other relationships to His 
immediate disciples, to the Church of which they 
formed the nucleus, and to mankind, The Sonship 
of Jesus is intimately connected with His work as 
Messiah (Titius, p. 116). It is in this character 
that ‘all things are delivered’ to Him (Mt 11” |), 
in this character that He is enabled to give to the 
world a revelation of the Father (28.), in this 
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character that He carries out His work of redemp- 
tion even to the death (Mlk 14° |), 

(5) Lhe Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God.— 
In the earhest pp. of St. Paul we find that the 
Son of God is placed side by side with the Father, 
and is associated with Him as the ground of the 
Church’s being, the source of spiritual grace, and 
as co-operating with Him in the providential 
ordering of events (1 Th Ll’, 2Th 11,1 Th 811), 
It is difficult to describe the effect of the language 
used in any other terms than as attributing to 
the Son a coequal Godhead with the Father. And 
it is remarkable that St. Paul does this, within 
some twenty-two years of the Ascension, not as 
though he were laying down anything new, but as 
something which might be assumed as part of the 
common body of Christian doctrine. 

We observe also that throughout the earliest 
proup of Epp. there are frequent references to the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the one great force 
which lies behind at once the missionary activity 
and the common life of the Church of the apos- 
tolic age (esp. 1 Co 12-14, but cf. 1 Th 15% 485 
ete.). This, too, it is assumed that all Christians 
would understand. 

How are we to account for the prevalence of 
such teaching at so early a date, and in a region 
so far remoyed from the centre of Christianity ? 
It would be natural if the Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self in His intercourse with His disciples had pre- 
pared them to expect a great activity of the Holy 
Spirit, and if He had hinted at relations in the 
Godhead which made it threefold rather than a 
simple monad. Apart from such hints, the common 
belief of the Church respecting Christ Himsclf 
and the Holy Spirit seems very difficult to under- 
stand. Certain previous tendencies in Jewish 
thought might lead up some way towards it, but 
they would leave a wide gap unspanned. 

Whien, therefore, we find that one Gospel ascribes 
to our Lord rather full and detailed teaching re- 
specting the Paraclete, which is explained to be 
another name for the Holy Spirit (Jn 141% 36 15%), 
when there is held out a clear hope and promise 
of a new Divine influence to take the place of that 
which is being withdrawn, and when in another 
Gospel we are also told of the institution * of a rite 
associated with a new revelation of God under a 
threefold Name, that of Father, Sen, and Holy 
Spirit (Mt 28”), these phenomena are just what we 
are prepared for, and just such as we should have 
had to assume even if we had had no definite 
record of them. We may, then, regard them as 
having received—whatever the antecedent claims 
of the documents in which they are found—a very 
considerable degree of critical verification. ‘The 
single verse 2 Cor 13" seems to require something 
very like what we find in Mt and Jn. 
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THE MIRACLES OF JESUS.—There has been a 
certain tendency of late to recede from the ex- 
treme position in the denial of Miracles. Har- 
nack, for instance, writes in reference to the 
Gospel history as follows: ‘Much that was for- 
merly rejected has been re-established on a close 
investigation, and in the light of comprehensive 
experience. Who in these days, for example, 
could make such short work of the miraculous 
cures in the Gospels as was the custom of scholars 
formerly?’ (Christianity and History, p. 68, 
Eng. tr.). 

(i.) Different Classes of Miracles.—Partly this 
change of attitude is due to the higher estimate 
which would now be put on the value of the 
evangelical sources generally, as to which some- 
thing will be said below. Partly it would be 
due to a change of view in regard to the super- 
natural, which is no longer placed in direct 
antagonism to the natural, but which is more 
reasonably explained as resulting from the opera- 
tion of a higher cause in nature. And partly also 
it would be due to the recognition of wider possi- 
bilities in nature, ‘more things in heaven and 
earth’ than were dreamt of in the narrow philo- 
sophy of the Aufklarung. 

(2) In particular, it may be said that medical 
science would have no difficulty in admitting a 
large class of miracles of healing. All those 
which have to do with what would now be called 
‘nervous disorders,’ all those in which there was a 
direct action of the mind upon the body, would 
fall into place readily enough. Given a personality 
like that of Jesus, the effeet which it would have 
upon disorders of this character would be strictly 
analogous to that which modern medicine would 
seek to produce. The peculiar combination of com- 
manding authority with cxtreme gentleness and 
sympathy would be a healing force of which the 
value could not easily be exaggerated. 

A question would indeed still be left as to the 
treatment of the cases of what was called ‘ de- 
moniacal possession.’ ‘There can be no doubt that 
Jesus Himself shared, broadly speaking, the views 
of His contemporaries in regard to these cases: 
His methods of healing went upon the assumption 
that they were fundamentally what every one, 
including the patients themsclves, supposed them 
to be. We can well believe that this was a neces- 
sary assumption in order to allow the healing 
influences to operate. We must remember that 
all the ideas of the patient would be adjusted to 
the current belief, and it would be only through 
them that the words and acts of Christ could take 
effect. In the accounts of such miracles we see 
that there was a mutual intelligence between 
Healer and patient from the first (Mk 1% 84} 
5° ||). It was by means of this mutual intelligence 
that the word of command struck home. 

We should be prepared, then, to say that this 
class of miracles implied accommodation to the 
ideas of the time. But when we speak of ‘ accom- 
modation ’ on the part of our Lord, we do not mean 
a merely politic assumption of a particular belief 
for a particular purpose. We mean _ that the 
assumption was part of the outfit of His incar- 
nate Manhood. There was a certain circle of 
ideas which Jesus accepted in becoming Man in 
the same way in which He accepted a particular 
language with its grammar and vocabulary. _ 

It would have been wholly out of keeping with 
the general character of His Ministry if Jesus had 
attacked this form of disease in any other way than 
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it has doubtless greatly changed. But itis still a 
question which is probably by no means so clear, 
whether, allowing for its temporary and local 
character, the language then used did not con- 
tain an important element of truth. The physical 
and moral spheres are perhaps more intimately 
connected than we suppose. And the unbridled 
wickedness rife in those days may have had 
physical effects, which were not unfitly described 
as the work of ‘demons.’ The subject is one 
which it is probable has not yet been fully ex- 
plored. 

(8) There is, as we have seen, one large class of 
diseases in regard to which the healing force 
exerted by the presence and the word of Jesus 
has a certain amount of analogy in the facts 
recognized by modern medicine. We must not, 
however, treat that analogy as going farther than 
it does. It does not hold good equally for all the 
forms of disease which are described as having 
been healed. Wherever the body is subject to 
the action of the mind, there we can give an 
account of the miracle which is to some extent— 
to a large extent—rational and intelligible. But 
in cases in which the miracle involves a purely 
physical process it will not be possible to explain 
it in the same way. 

This other class of miracles will fall rather 
under the same head as those which were wrought, 
not upon man, but upon nature. In regard to 
these miracles, the world is probably not much 
nearer to a reasoned account than it was. It 
must always be remembered that the narratives 
which have come down to us are the work of those 
who expected that Divine action would (as we 
should say) run counter to natural laws and not 
be in harmony with them, and that the more 
Divine it was the more directly it would run 
counter to them. We may be sure that if the 
miracles of the first century had been wrought 
before trained spectators of the nineteenth, the 
version of them would be quite different. But to 
suppose this is to suppose what is impossible, be- 
cause all God’s dealings with men are adapted to 
the age to which they belong, and cannot be 
transferred to another age. If God intended to 
manifest Himself specially to the nineteenth 
century, we should expect ‘Him to do so by other 
means. We are then compelled to take the 
accounts as they have come down tous. And we 
are aware beforehand that any attempt to trans- 
late them into our own habits of thought must 
be one of extreme difficulty, if not doomed to 
failure. 

(11.) Critical Hxpedients for eliminating Miracle. 
—Jn view of the difficulty of giving a rational (1.6. 
a nineteenth century) version of miracle, it is not 
surprising that recourse should be had to critical 
expedients for explaining away Miracle altogether ; 
in other words, to account for the narratives of 
miracles without assuming that objective facts 
corresponding to them really occurred. The ex- 
pedients most in favour are: (a) imitation of 
similar stories in OT ; (8) exaggeration of natural 
occurrences ; (γ) translation of what was originally 

arable into external fact. These are causes which 
1ave about them nothing violent or incredible, and 
we may believe that they were to some extent 
really at work. The question to what extent, will 
depend mainly upon the nature of the evidence for 
miracles and the length of time interposed between 
the evidence and the events. This will be the next 
subject to come before us. We may, however, 
anticipate so far as to say that whatever degree of 
verisimilitude belongs to the causes suggested in 
themselves, they do not appear to be adequate, 
either separately or in combination, to account for 
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have them. And there is the further consideration, 
on which more will also be said presently, that 
something of the nature of miracle, something 
which was understood as miracle, and that on no 
insignificant scale, must be assumed to account for 
the estimate certainly formed by the whole first 
generation of Christians of the Person of Christ. 

(ili.) The Hvidence for the Gospel Miracles in 
general.—Coming to the question as to the evidence 
for the Miracles recorded in the Gospels, there are 
three main observations to be made: (a) that the 
evidence for all these miracles, generally speaking, 
is strong; (8) that the evidence for all the ditferent 
classes of miracles is equally strong; (vy) that 
although for the best attested miracles in each 
class the evidence is equal, there is a difference 
between particular miracles in each class; some 
are better attested than others. 

(a) It is unnecessary to repeat what has been 
already said (p. 604 sup.) about the general charac- 
ter of the Gospel History. ‘The critical student 
must constantly have in mind the question to 
what state of things the different phases of that 
history as it has come down to us correspond. 
Does it reflect conditions as they existed after 
A.D. 70 or before? And if before, how far does it 
reflect the later half of that period, and how far 
the earlier? How far does it coincide with a 
section of Christian thought and Christian life 
(e.g.) taken at the height of the activity of St. Paul ; 
and how far does it certainly point to an earlier 
stage than this? In other words, how much of 
the description contained in the Gospels belongs to 
the period of consequences, and how much to the 
period of causes? 

Every attempt to treat of the life of our Lord 
should contribute its quota to the answer to these 
questions. And it is becoming more and more 
possible to do this, not inerely in a spirit of super- 
ficial apologetics, but with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to the truth of history. And the writer of 
this article strongly believes that the tendency of 
the researches of recent years has been to enhance 
and not to diminish the estimate of the historical 
value of the Gospels. 

(2) This apples to the Gospel records as ἃ whole, in 
which miracles are fnelunedl, It is natural next to 
ask, What is the nature of the particular evidence 
for Miracles? How is it distributed? Does the 
distribution correspond to the distinction which 
we have drawn between the easier and the more 
difficult Miracles? If it did, we might suppose that 
the former class had better claims to credence than 
the latter. 

But an examination of the documents shows that 
this is not thecase. Without committing ourselves 
to all the niceties of the Synoptic problem, there 
are at any rate broad grounds for distinguishing 
between the matter that is found in all the three 
Synoptics, in the First and Third, and in one only 
of the Three. Whether the ultimate groundwork 
is written or oral, the threefold matter represents 
that groundwork, and is therefore, if not neces- 
sarily the oldest, at least the most broadly based 
and authoritative. There is reason to think that 
the double matter is also very ancient. It consists 
largely of discourse, but some few narratives seem 
to belong to it. The peculiar sections of the 
different Gospels vary considerably in their char- 
acter, and it is natural to suppose that they would 
have the least antecedent presumption in their 
favour. Some confirmatory evidence would be 
ey for facts which rested upon their testimony 
alone. 

Now, if it had happened that the Nature-Miracles 
had been confined to sections of this last kind, 
while the Miracles of Healiny—and especially the 
Healing of Nervous Diseases—had entered largely 
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into the Double and Triple Synopsis ; or—inasmuch 
as discourse more often bears the stamp of unmis- 
takable originality than narrative—if the miracles 
of one elass had appeared only in the form of 
narrative, while the allusions in discourse were 
wholly to miracles of the other, then the inference 
would have lain near at hand that there was a 

raduated scale in the evidence corresponding to a 
ike graduated scale in the antecedent probability 
of the miracle. ἣ 

But this is not the case. Miracles of all the 
different kinds occur in all the documents or 
sources. The Triple Synopsis contains not only 
the healing of demoniacs and paralytics, but 
the healing of the issue of blood (Mk 5%), the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter (6.38), the stilling of 
the storm (26. 457), tle feeding of the five thousand 
(ὁ. 65). This last miracle is found not only in 
all three Synoptists, but also in Jn 6°*-, And there 
is this further point about it, that if we regard the 
miracles generally as a gradual accretion of myth 
and not based upon fact, we should undoubtedly 
assume that the feeding of the four thousand 
(Mk 81, Mt 1532) was a iwnere duplicate of it. But 
it is probable that this story also belonged to the 
fundamental source, in spite of its omission by 
Luke. In that case both the feedings of a multi- 
tude would have had a place in the oldest of all our 
authorities, and the first growth in the tradition 
would have to be pushed back a step farther still. 
We should thus have a nature-miracle not only 
einbodied in our oldest source, but at its first 
appearance in that source already pointing back 
some way behind it. 

(y) It thus appears that the evidence, externally 
considered, is equally good for all classes of 
miracles. It is not, as we might expect, that 
the evidence for the easier miracles is better than 
that for the more difficult, leaving us free to 
accept the one and reject the others. We cannot 
do this, because the best testimony we have 
embraces alike those miracles which imply a 
greater deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature and those in which the deviation is less. 

It does not, however, follow that within the 
different classes of miracles the evidence for par- 
ticular miraclesisequal. When Prof.Goldwin Smith 
insists that all the miracles recorded in the Gospels 
stand or fall together, he is going in the teeth, 
not so much of anything pecuhar to the study of 
the Gospels, but of the historical method generally. 
And the examples which he gives are unfortunate. 
‘We cannot pick and choose. The evidence upon 
which the miraculous darkness and the apparition 
of the dead rest is the same as that upon which 
all the other miracles rest, and must be accepted 
or rejected in all the cases alike’ (Gucsses at the 
hiiddle of Existence, p. 160). No critical student 
needs to be told that the evidence for the appari- 
tions of the dead (Mt 275) belongs just to that 
stratum which carries with it the least weight. 
The authority for the darkness is much higher, 
but its miraculous character need not be magnified. 
Any unusual darkening of the sky would naturally 
strike the imagination of the disciples; and it 
might be not contrary to nature and yet also 
not accidental. 

(iv.) The Quality of the Hvidence.—So far we 
have spoken of the external character of the 
evidence. Itis speaking within the mark to say 
that a large part of the evidence for the Gospel 
niiracles, including some of those that are most 
miraculous, is separated from the facts by an 
interval of not more than thirty years. 
be pretty sure that before that date, and even 
much before it, stories of miracles like those re- 
corded in the Gospels circulated freely among 
Christians, and were a common subject of teaching 
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by ecatechists and others. We now proceed to 
ask, What is the quality of the narratives in 
which these stories occur? What features are 
there in the stories themselves which throw light 
upon their historical value? 

(a) We are net at the outset by the Temptation. 
If there is anything certain in history, it is that 
the story of the Temptation has a real foundation 
in fact, for the simple reason that without such a 
foundation it would have occurred to no one to 
invent it. It suits exactly and wonderfully the 
character of Jesus as we can now see it, but not as 
it was seen at the time. Men were trying to 
apprehend that character; they had a glimpse 
liere and a ghmpse there; but they eannot have 
had more than dim and vague surmises as to what it 
was asa whole. But whoever first told the story 
of the Temptation saw it as a whole. We have 
therefore already drawn the inference that it was 
first told by none other than Jesus Llimself. And 
by that inference we stand. There is nothing in 
the Gospels that is more authentic. 

But the story of the Temptation presupposes 
the possession of supernatural powers. It all 
turns on the question how those powers are to be 
exercised. It not only implies he possession of 
power to work such miracles as were actually 
worked, but others even more remarkable from the 
point of view of crude interference with the order 
of nature. The story of the Temptation implies 
that Jesus cowld have worked such miracles if He 
had willed to do so; and the reason why He did 
not work them was only because He did ποῦ will. 

The keynote which is struck by the Tempta- 
tion is sustained all through the sequel of the 
history. We can see that the Life of Jesus was 
what it was by an act of deliberate renunciation. 
When He says, as the end draws near, ‘ Thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and he 
shall even now send me more than twelve legions 
of angels?’ (Mt 26°), the lesson holds good, not for 
that moment alone, but for all that has preceded 
it. The Public Ministry of Jesus wears the aspect 
it does, not because of limitations imposed from 
without, but of limitations imposed from within. 

Here lies the paradox of the Miracles of Christ. 
Iie seems at once to do them, and so to guard 
against a possible misuse that it is as if He had 
not done them. The eommon idea of miracles was 
as a manifestation of Divine power. Jesus gave 
the manifestation, and yet He seemed so to check 
it from producing its natural effect that it is as 
though it did not serve its purpose. It really 
serves His purpose, but not the purpose which the 
world both then and since has ascribed to Ilim. 

(8) We have seen that the principles laid down 
at the Temptation governed the whole public life 
of Jesus. He steadily refused to work miracles 
for any purely self-regarding end. If the fact that 
He works miracles at all is a sympathetic adapta- 
tion to the beliefs and expectations of the time, 
those beliefs are schooled and criticized while they 
are adopted (Mt 1939} 161, Jn 4%), the element of 
mere display, the element of self-assertion, even of 
self-preservation, is eliminated from them. They 
are studiously restricted to the purposes of the 
mission. 

Now this carefully restricted eharacter in the 
miracles of Jesus is unique in history. Among all 
the multitude of wonders with which the faith, some- 
times superstitious, but more often simply naive, 
of the later Churcli adorned the lives of the saints, 
there is nothing quite like it. We may say with 
confidence that if the miracles of Jesus had been 
no more than an invention, they would not have 
been what they are. We can see in the evangel- 
ists a certain dim half-conscious feeling of the 
self-imposed limitations in the use of the super- 
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natural by Christ. But we may be very sure that 
they have this feeling, because the limitations 
were inherent in the facts, not because they formed 
part from the first of a picture which they were 
constructing ἃ priori. : 

(y) There are three kinds of restriction in the 
miracles of our Lord. The limitation in the sub- 
ject-inatter of the miracles is one; the limitation in 
the conditions under which they are wrought is 
another (Mt 1858} 15%-**); and the limitation in 
the manner in which they are set before the world 
isa third. In a number of cases, after a miracle 
has been performed, the recipient 15 strictly 
cautioned to maintain silence about it (Mk 1%] 
demoniaes, 1*|| leper, 81:3 demoniacs, cf. Mt 12}, 
Mk 786 deaf and dumb, 825. blind). This hangs to- 
gether with the manifest intention of Jesus to 
eorrect not only the current idea of miracles, but 
the current idea of the Messiah as one endowed 
with supernatural power. If He was so endowed, 
it was not that He might gather about Him 
crowds and establish a carnal kingdom such as the 
Jews expected. 

This, too, is a very original feature. It is 
eertainly not one that the popular imagination 
would ereate, because the inotive to create it was 
wanting. It is not to be supposed that the 
popular imagination would first correct itself and 
then embody the correction in a fictitious narra- 
tive. Here again we are driven to the conclusion 
that the narrative truly retlects the facts. 

(6) In yet another way do the accounts of the 
miracles work in with the total picture of the Life 
of Christ. They have a didactic value, which 
makes them round off the cycle of the teaching. 
This fact perhaps leaves some opening for the 
possibility that here and there what was origin- 
ally parable may in course of transmission have 
hardened into miracle. An example of such a 
possibility would be the withering of the Fig-tree 
(Mk 1] 12-14 20-25 | compared with Lk 135%), But, on 
the other hand, it is just as possible that parable 
and miracle may stand side by side as a double 
enforcement of the same lesson. The story of the 
Temptation is proof that Jesus would not hesitate 
to clothe His teaching in a form at once natural 
and impressive to that generation, though it is less 
so to ours. In this He only takes up a marked 
characteristic of the OT Prophets. 

(v.) Historical Necessity of Miracles.—The truth 
is that the historian who tries to construct a 
reasoned picture of the Life of Christ finds that 
he cannot dispense with miracles. He is con- 
fronted with the fact that no sooner had the Life 
of Jesus ended in apparent failure and shame than 
the great body of Christians—not an individual 
here and there, but the mass of the Church—passed 
over at once to the fixed belief that He was God. 
By what conceivable process could the men of that 
day have arrived at such a conclusion, if there had 
been really nothing in His life to distinguish it 
from that of ordinary men? We have seen that 
He did not work the kind of miracles which they 
expected. The miracles in themselves in any case 
came short of their expectations. But this makes 
it all the more necessary that there must have been 
soinething about the Life, a broad and substantial 
element in it, which they could recognize as super- 
natural and divine—not that we can recognize, but 
which they could recognize with the ideas of the 
time. Eliminate miracles from the career of Jesus, 
and the belief of Christians, from the first momeut 
that we have undoubted contemporary evidence of 
it (say A.D. 50), becomes an insoluble enigma. 

(vi.) Natural Congruity of Miracles.—And now, 
if from the belief of the Early Church we turn to 
the belief of the Church in our day, there a 
diflerent kind of congruity appears, but a con- 


gruity that is no less stringent. [1 we still believe 
that Christ was God, not merely on the testimony 
of the Early Church, but on the proof atforded by 
uineteen centuries of Christianity, there will be 
nothing to surprise us in the phenomena of miracles. 
‘If the Incarnation was a fact, and Jesus Christ 
was what He claimed to be, His miracles, so far 
from being improbable, will appear the most 
natural thing in the world. ... They are so 
essentially a part of the character depicted in the 
Gospels, that without them that character would 
entirely disappear. They flow naturally from a 
Person who, despite His obvious humanity, im- 
presses us throughout as being at home in two 
worlds. ... We cannot separate the wonderful 
life, or the wonderful teaching, from the wonder- 
ful works. They involve and interpenetrate and 
presuppose each other, and form in their indis- 
soluble combination one harmonious picture’ 
(Illingworth, Divine Immanenee, pp. 88-90). 

If we seek to express the rationale or inner 
congruity of miracles in Biblical language, we 
shall find this abundantly done for us in the 
Gospel of St. John. Miracles arise froin the in- 
timate association of the Son with the Father in 
the ordering of the universe, especially in all 
that relates to the redemption of man. When 
challenged by the Jews for healing a sick man 
upon the Sabbath, Jesus replied, ‘My Father 
worketh even until now (i.¢. since, and in spite of 
theinstitution of the Sabbatical Rest), lam working 
also’ (Jn 5!7); the same law holds for the actions of 
the Son as for the conservation of the universe. 
And He goes on, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father doing: for what things soever 
he doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner. 
For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth him 
all things that himself doeth: and greater works 
than these will he show him, that ye may marvel’ 
(ἴδ. vv.?*%), Many other passages at once suggest 
themselves to the same effect (Jn 895 8381. 410). The 
Son is ‘sent’ by the Father, and He is invested 
with full powers for the accomplishment of that 
inission ; or rather with reference to it and for the 
purpose of it, He and the Father are one (Jn 10°). 

The sayings of this character are all from the 
Fourth Gospel. But there is a near approach to 
thern in the well-known passage Mt 117" || (‘All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father’); 
and this does but form a natural climax to others, 
which, without.it, would seem to leave something 
wanting and incowplete. 

(vii.) Zhe Unexplained Element in Mirucles.— 
When all the above considerations are borne in 
mind, some may still think that there is a residuum 
which is not wholly explained—not so much as to 
the fact of miracles, or as to their congruity with 
the Person of Jesus, but rather as to the method 
of particular miracles in the form in which they 
have come down tous. It is quite inevitable that 
there should be such a residuum, which is only 
another uame for the irreducible interval which 
must, when all is done, separate the reflective 
science-trained intellect of the nineteenth century 
from the naive chroniclers of the first. Jesus Him- 
self would seem to have been not without a pre- 
science that this would be the case. At any rate 
there is a perinanent significance, unexhausted by 
the occasion which gavc rise to it, in His reply to 
the disciples of the Baptist, while appealing to 
works which, however beneficent, would, He knew, 
fail to realize allthe Baptist’s expectations: ‘ Blessed 
is he that shall find no seandal—or stumbling- 
block—in rue’ (Mt 116). There was doubtless 
something left in the mind of John which he could 
not perfectly piece together with the rest of such 
mental outfit as he had. And so we may be sure 
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that it will be in every age, though age after age 
has only helped to strengthen the conviction that 
the modes of thought of the Zettgeist may and do 
continually change, but that the worth for man of 
the Person of Jesus does not change but is eternal. 


LITERATURE.—Probably the best work in English at the present 
moment on the presuppositions of the Gospel Miracles would be 
ling worth’s Divine Jmmanence (1898), a sequel to his Bampton 
Lectures (1894). It may be worth while to compare Gore, Bamp. 
Leet, (1891). On the other hand, Mozley’s lectures on the same 
foundation for 1865 have reference rather to a phase of the con- 
troversy which is now past. There is, of course, much on the 
subject in the various treatises on Apologetics ; and articles are 
constantly appearing in magazines, as well as shorter mono- 
graphs, both British and Foreign. The present writer cannot 
say—or at least cannot remember—that he has gained as much 
from these several sources as in the case of the teaching of 
Jesus. He would like, however, to mention with gratitude, 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, by Dr. ἃ. P. Fisher 
of Yale (New York, 1883; also pub. in London), a very clear 
and temperate statement of the evidence for the Gospel 
Miracles on older lines; the chap. on Miracles in Dr. A. B. 
Bruce, Chief End af Revelation (3rd ed. 1890); and three 
short lectures, entitled The Supernatural in Christianity (by 
Drs. Rainy, Orr, and Marcus Dods, in reply to Pfleiderer, 
Edinb, 1894), 

The most considerable attempt in English to construct 
Christianity without Miracles is Dr. Edwin A. Abbott's The 
Kernel and the Husk (1886), and The Spirit on the Waters 
(1897). With this may be compared Dr. Salmon’s Non-mir- 
aculous Christianity (and other Sermons). 

There are well-known systematic works on the Gospel 
Miracles by the late Abp. Trench and Dr. A. B. Bruce. 


C. MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE 
ACTIVE MINISTRY. 


Scene.—Galilee, with an excursion across the 

northern border. 

Time.—Passover to shortly before Tabernacles 

A.D. 28. 

Mt 14-18%, Mic 64-9, Lk 97-59, Jn 6. 

This is a period of culminations, in which 
the prophecy of Simeon begins to be conspicu- 
ously fulfilled: ‘Behold, this child is set for 
the falling and rising up of many in Israel, 
and for a sign which is spoken against’ (Lk 
233), The main culminations are (i.) of the zeal 
of the populace, followed by their disappoint- 
ment and falling away; (11.) the still greater 
embitterment of the seribes and Pharisees ; 
(iii.) the awakening at last of a more intelli- 
gent faith in the disciples, reaching its highest 

oint in St. Peter’s confession; (iv.) the 

ivine testimony to Jesus in tlie Transfigura- 
tion ; (v.) the consciousness of victory virtually 
won in Jesus Himself (Mt 11°58, Lk 10!"-4) ; 
(vi.) at the same time He sees clearly, and 
begins to alnounce the seeming but transient 
catastrophe, the final humiliation and exalta- 
tion, in which His work is to end. 

The time of this period is clearly tmarked by 
the occurrence of the Passover of the year A.D. 28 
at its beginning, and the Feast of Tabernacles (in 
October of the same year) at the end. It is prob- 
able that within these six months all the salient 
events referred to below may be included. The 
place is, broadly speaking, Galilee, beginning with 
the shores of the lake (Jn 6); but in the course of 
the period there falls a wider circuit than any 
that had been hitherto taken. In this circuit Jesus 
touched on, and probably crossed, the borders of 
the heathen districts of T'yre and Sidon (Mk 733) ; 
He then turned eastwards through the neighbour- 
hood of Cesarea Philippi (Mk 8?" ||); and He finally 
returned to Capernaum, not directly, but after 
taking a round to the east of the lake and through 
Decapolis (Mk 73), The motive was probably not 


so much on this occasion extended preaching as | 


to avoid the ferment excited among the population 
of Central Galilee. Observe Mk 7“ and the strict 
injunctions of secrecy in Mk 7% 8|| 95}. If we 
may follow our authorities (Mk 7** 816. 116.) there 


was a certain amount of active work at the end of ! 


the circuit; but Mt 11% appears to mark the 
practical close of the Galilean ministry. 

The greater part of this cireuit lay within the 
dominions, not of Herod Antipas, where Jesus had 
hitherto mainly worked, but of his brother Philip. 
Now we know that the hostility to Him was shared 
by the Pharisees with the partisans of Herod (Mk 
3° and p. 616* above; ef. also Mk 8"), We have 
also, but probably at a still later date, threats, 
which if not actually made by Herod Antipas were 
at least plausibly attributed to him (Lk 13%). In 
any case, it is likely enough that intrigues were on 
foot between the two allied parties of the Pharisees 
and Herodians; and soine writers, of whom Keim 
may be taken as an example, have attributed to 
these what they describe as a ‘ flight’ on the part 
of Jesus. They may have had something to do 
with His retirement. 

This division of our Lord’s Life includes several 
narratives (the Feedings of the Five and Four 
Thousand, the Walking on tle Water, the Trans- 
figuration) which sound especially strange to 
modern ears. We must repeat the warning, that 
if a nineteenth cent. observer had been present he 
would have given a different account of the occur- 
rences from that which has come down tous. But 
the mission of Jesus was to the first cent. and not 
to the nineteenth. His miracles as well as His 
teaching were adapted to the mental habits of those 
to whom tliey were addressed. It is wasted in- 
genuity to try, by rationalizing the narratives, to 
translate them into a language more like our own. 
Essential features in them are sure to escape in the 
process. It should be enough to notice that the 
narratives in question all rest on the very best 
historical authority. They belong to the oldest 
stratum of the evangelical tradition. And more 
than this: if we suppose, as it is not unreasonable 
to suppose, that the Feedings of the Five and of the 
Four Thousand are different versions of the same 
event, this would throw us back some way behind 
even that oldest stratum ; because we should have 
to allow an additional period of time for the two 
versions to arise out of their common original (see 
p- 626 sup.). This would carry us back to a time 
when numbers must have been living by whom the 
truth of that which is reported might be controlled. 
In the case of tlie Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
we have the confirmatory evidence of the Fourth 
Gospel, which for those who believe the author to 
haye been an eye-witness must be little less than 
decisive. 

i. The Enthusiasm and Falling-away of the 
Populace.—It was just before the Passover of the 
year 28 that the impression which Jesus had made 
on the people of Galilee seemed to reach its climax. 
This was the result of what is commonly known 
tous as the Feeding of the Five Thousand. 1716 
fact that the Passover was so near at hand accounts 
for a special gathering of pilgrims, or those pre- 
paring for the journey, from the Galilean towns. 

such a οὐπο multitude there would doubtless 
be many Zealots and enthusiastic expectants of the 
‘deliverance of Israel.’ The miracle convinces 
these that they have at last found the leader of 
whom they are in search. They are aware tliat 
hitherto He had shown no signs of encouraging 
the active measures which they desired: and there- 
fore they hasten to seize the person of Jesus in 
order to compel Him to put Himself at their head, 
with or against His will. He, however, retires 
from them; and their disappointment is complete 
when on the next day the more determined among 
them, after following Him at no little trouble into 
the synagosue at Capernaum, find themselves put 
off with what they would regard as a mystical and 
unintelligible discourse. This is a turning-point in 
what had been for some time a gathering move: 
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ment on the part of many who were willing to see 
in Jesus a Messiah such as they expected, but who 
were baffled and drew back when they found the 
ideal presented to them so different from their own. 
And the crisis once past, every possible precaution 
was taken to ensure that it should not reeur (Mk 
723. 86 839 || 99 |], as above). 


Are the two Feedings of Mk 630-48 || and Mk 81-9|| to be re- 

arded as two events or one? Besides the general resemblance 
Eetweah the two narratives, a weighty argument in favour of 
the latter hypothesis is, that in the second narrative the dis- 
ciples’ question appears to imply that the emergency was some- 
thing new. They could hardly have put this question as they 
did if a similar event had happened only a few weeks before. 
The different numbers are just what would be found in two 
independent traditions. The decision will, however, depend 
here (as in the instances noted above) on the degree of strict- 
ness with which we interpret the narrative generally. 

The discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum, Jn 676-51, 
works up to one of those profound truths which fixed them- 
selves especially in the memory of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. It is not a direct reference to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, but it is a preparatory statement of the deep 
principle of which that Sacrament is the expression. We shall 
have more to say on this head below (see p. 637). 


ii. Widening Breach with the Pharisees. — 
More than one incident occurs in this period 
which points to the increasing tension of the re- 
lations between Jesus and the Pharisees (Mk 8111). 
But the decisive passage is Mk 7113}, the severity 
of which anticipates the denunciations of the last 
Passover. In this Jesus cuts away root and branch 
of the Pharisaic traditions and exposes their 
essential immorality. From this time onwards the 
antagonism is open and declared. 

ili. The Climax of Faith among the Twelve ; St. 
Peter’s Confession.—We have seen how the en- 
thusiasm of the multitudes reached its climax 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, but did 
not recover from the rebuff which it then received, 
and from that time more or less collapsed, until 
it flamed up for a moment at the triumphal entry. 
The Twelve were in a better position to enter into 
the mind of their Master, and it was but natural 
that they should be more steadfastly attached to 
His person. Hence their faith survived the shocks 
which it was continually receiving, and St. Peter 
gave the highest expression which it had yet re- 
ceived, when, in reply to a direct question, he 
exclaimed, ‘Thou art the Christ [the Son of the 
Living God]’ (Mt 16'°|), Jesus marked His 
sense of the significance of the confession by words 
of warm commendation. He attributes it, indeed, 
to a direct inspiration from Heaven. The value of 
the confession stands out all the more clearly when 
it is compared with the doubts of the Baptist (see 
above, p. 615). We are not to suppose that St. 
Peter had by any means as yet a full conception 
of all that was implied in his own words. He 
still did not understand what manner of Messiah 
he was confessing ; but his merit was, that in spite 
of the rude shocks which his faith had been re- 
ceiving, and in spite of all that was paradoxical 
and enigmatical in the teaching and actions of 
his Master, he saw through his perplexities the 
gleams of a nature which transcended his experi- 
ence, and he was willing to take upon trust what 
he could not comprehend. 


It would be out of place to attempt here to discuss the con- 
flicting interpretations of the blessing pronounced upon St. 
Peter, We can only say that although it is not adequate to 
explain the blessing as pronounced upon the confession and 
not upon St. Peter himself, it is nevertheless distinctly pro- 
nounced upon St. Peter as confessing. It is in the fact that 
there is at last one who, in the face of all difficulties, recog- 
nizes from his heart that Jesus is what He is, that the first 
stone, as it were, of the Church is laid: other stones will be 


built upon and around it, and the edifice will rise day by day, | 


but the beginning occurs but once, and the beginning of the 
Christian Church occurred then. It is not to detract from the 
merit of St. Peter— which so far as the building up of the 
Church is concerned was as high as human merit could be—if 
we interpret the blessing upon him in the light of 1 Co 311, 


The Church has but one foundation, in the strict sense, Jesus 
Christ. It was precisely to this that St. Peter’s confession 
pointed. But that confession was the first of all like confessions ; 
and in that respect might well be described as the first block of 
stone built into the edifice. 


iv. The Culminating Point in the Missionary 
Labours of Jesus.—God seeth not as man seeth. 
To the average observer, even to one who was 
acquainted with St. Peter’s confession, it would 
seem to be the solitary point of light in the midst 
of disappointment and failure. A _ retrospect of 
the Galilean ministry seemed to show little but 
hard-heartedness, ingratitude, and unbelief (Jn 
12°74), Our Lord Himself can only denounce woe 
upon the cities which enjoyed most of His presence 
(Mt 1150), And yet about the same time two 
sayings are recorded which mark a deep inward 
consciousness of success. The ministry which 
might seem to be in vain was not really in vain, 
but potential and in promise; to the eye which 
saw into the future as well as into the present, and 
which looked into the inmost counsels of the 
Father, the crisis might even be regarded as past. 
One of these sayings is Lk 1018, The success of 
the disciples in casting out demons draws from 
Jesus the remark that the power of the prince of 
darkness is broken. And about the same time, as 
if ingratitude and opposition counted for nothing, 
He pours out His thanks to the Father: ‘I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes: 
yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in th 
sight ’ (Mt 117°"), The next verse in both Gospels 
contains the clearest expression in the Synoptics 
of that sense of oneness with the Father which is 
brought out so pointedly in Jn. And the verses 
which follow in Mt are that wonderful invitation ; 
‘Come unto me,’ ete. He who understands this 
group of sayings has found his way to the heart of 
Christianity. 

v. The Transfiguration.—To the confession of 
the apostle and to the words of thanksgiving, 
which are also words of serene contentment and 
inward assurance, there was not wanting an out- 
ward Divine sanction. This was given in the 
scene which is known to us as the Transfiguration 
(Mk 9**|]), The narrative of the Transfiguration 
reminds us, in more ways than one, of those of the 
Baptism and Temptation. Once again the apostles 
hear words which seem to come from Heaven con- 
firming the mission of their Master. At the same 
time they see a vision which brings out the signifi- 
cance of that mission in a way for which as yet 
they can hardly have been prepared. The appear- 
ance of Moses and Elijah by the side of, and as it 
were ministering to, Jesus, symbolized the Law and 
the Prophets as leading up to and receiving their 
fulfilment in the Gospel. 

It is impossible not to see the appropriateness of this Divine 
testimony to the mission of Jesus occurring just where it does, 
That unique relationship of the Son to the Father, which forms 
the constant background of the narrative of the Fourth Gospel, 
and is not less the background—real, if not so apparent—of 
the Synoptics, could not but assert itself from timetotime. And 
what time could be fitter for a clear pronouncement of it than 
this, when outward circumstances were for the most part so 
discouraging, and when the prospect was becoming every day 
nearer and more certain of the fatal and terrible end? If the 
Son must needs go down into the valley of the shadow of death, 
the Father's face will shine upon Him for ἃ moment before He 
enters it with a brightness which will not be obscured. 

As bearing upon the essentially historical character of the 
narrative, however difficult and even impossible it may be for us 
to reconstruct its details in such a way that we could he said to 
understand them, note (1) the significance of the appearance of 
Moses and Elijah at a time when that significance can have been 
but very imperfectly apprehended by the disciples, and when 
there was absolutely nothing to suggest such an idea to them ; 
and (2) the Transfiguration comes within the cycle of events in 


regard to which a strict silence was to be observed. This 
striking and peculiar stamp of genuineness was not wanting to 


it. Wemay note also (3) the random speech of St. Peter (Mk 95} 
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as a little graphic and authentic touch which had not been 
forgotten. 

It might be supposed that the enlargements in Lk 93lf. were 
merely editorial, but, like not a few added details in this Gospel, 
they become more impressive upon reflexion. The other evan- 
geliete throw no light upon the eubject of the converse between 
the glorified figures; Luke alone says that they ‘epake of his 
decease which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.’ This 
was, we may be eure, the subject which deeply occupied the 
mind of Jeeus at thie time ; and it is hardly less certain that the 
particular aspect of it which would be most present to Him 
would be its relation to the prophetic Scriptures of OT (and the 
Law also had its prophetic eide). We might expect an appear- 
ance of Isaiah rather than Elijah; but Elijah was the typical 
prophet, and the Jews expected his appearing (cf. Wetstein on 
Mt 173). The other peculiar detail in Lk, that ‘ Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy with eleep,’ may well seem 
confirmatory of the view (¢.g.) of Weiss and Beyschlag, that the 
scene was preeented to the three apostles in divinely caused 
vision. 

vi. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection.— 
The period we are describing is a kind of water- 
shed, which marks not only the summit of the 
ascent but the beginning of the descent. We have 
seen how this was the ease with the enthusiasm of 
the multitude: it was also the case with Christ 
Himself. The confession of St. Peter was imme- 
diately followed, and the Transfiguration both 

receded and followed, by distinct prophecies of the 
atal end which was to close His ministry —an 
end fatal in the eyes of men, but soon to be can- 
celled by His resurrection. As these prophecies will 
meet us again in the next period, to which they 
give its dominant character, we will reserve the 
discussion of them till then. 


D. CLOSE OF THE ACTIVE PERIOD: THE 
MESSIANIC CRISIS IN VIEW. 


Scene.—Judexa (Jn 72% 1154) and Persea (Mk 101}, 
Jn 10%), 

Time.—Tabernacles A.D. 28 to Passover A.D. 29. 

Mt 191-2077, Mk 10, Lk 9°-198 (for the 
most part not in chronological order), Jn 
D-11%, 

In this period we may note more particu- 
larly (i.) the peculiar section of St. Luke’s 
Gospel which might on a superficial view 
seem to be placed in this period; (ii.) that 
portion of the Johannean narrative which 
really belongs to it; (ili.) the general char- 
acter of our Lord’s Teaching at this time; 
(iv.) in particular, the prophecies of Death 
and Resurrection; and (v.) the hints which 
are given of a special significance attaching 
to these events. 

The time of this period extends from the Feast 
of Tabernacles in A.D. 28 to the Passover of A.D. 29. 
There is more difficulty in mapping out the distri- 
bution of its parts topographically. We have 
some clear landmarks if we follow the guidance of 
the Fourth Gospel. The events of the section 
Jn 7'-10" partly belong to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and in part follow at no great interval after 
it. We have again in Jn 10” a clear indication 
of time and place, the Feast of Dedication at 
Jerusalem. ‘This would be towards the end of 
December. After that, Jesus withdrew beyond 
Jordan to the place where ‘John was at the first 
baptizing’ (Jn 10”). THere He made a lengthened 
stay, and it was from hence that He paid His visit 
to Bethany for the raising of Lazarus. Then He 
again retired to a city called Ephraim on the edge 
of the wilderness north-east of Jernsalem, where 
He remained until the Jews began to gather 
together to attend the Passover (Jn 1155), We 
have thus a fairly connected narrative extend- 
ing from the beginning of the year to the Passover 
of A.D. 29, the scene of which 1s in part Judea and 
in part Perea. We have also a fixed point cover- 
ing, perhaps, about a fortnight in the latter half 
of October and localized at Jerusalem. But what 
of the seven or eight weeks which separate this 


from the Feast of Dedication? Is it probable that 
Jesus returned to Galilee and continued Ilis 
ministry there? It does not seem so. The solemn 
and deliberate leave-taking from Galilee is not 
likely to have been so broken. The principal 
objection to this view would be that the secret 
and unexpected visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles does not seem consistent with the 
solemnity of this leave-taking. We may, how- 
ever, suppose that the Galilean ministry was 
practically complete before this date, and that 
strong expressions like those of Lk 9°, if they are 
to be taken as they stand, refer to one of the later 
JODTE ye 

i. The so-called Perean Ministry. —'There is a 
long section of St, Luke’s Gospel, Lk 918%, 
which has been often treated as a single whole and 
as containing the record of a special ministry, 
identified with the last journey towards Jerusalem, 
and having for its scene the lands beyond the 
Jordan. This is based upon the fact that the 
beginning of the section coincides with Mk 10}, 
Mt 191], and that the end of it brings us to the 
approach to Jericho (Lk 1885, It is true that 
some part of the time preceding the last Passover 
was spent in Perea. We know this on the joint 
testimony of the other Synoptists and St. John 
(Mk 101, Mt 19], Jn 10%). Lut to suppose that 
the whole section must be locahzed there is to 
misunderstand the structure and character of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. Jt is far more probable that he 
has massed together a quantity of material derived 
from some special sonree to which he had access, 
and which could not be easily fitted into the 
framework supplied to him by St. Mark. 

When we come to examine these materials in detail, it would 
seem probable that they belong to very different periods in our 
Lord’s ministry. Some incidents, for instance, appear to assume 
those easier relations to the Pharisees which we have ¢een to be 
characteristic of the earlier period (Lk 1157 [but not vv.42-54) 
141f.), Jt would be natural also to refer to this or the middle 
period the three parables of ch. 15 (Weiss, Leben Jesu, i. 507). 
On the other hand, eome of the incidents are practically dated 
by their coincidence with the other Gospels; while others, like 
the severer denunciations of the Pharisees and eschatological 
sections such as Lk 1322-30 1720-188, are referred to the later period 
by their subject-matter. It would be wrong to lay too much 
etress on mere symmetry; but when a natural eequence eug- 
geste itself, it may be accepted as having such probability ascan 
be attained. The document which St. Luke is ueing in this 


part has preeerved for us discourses of the utmost value, and it 
is largely to them that the Gospel owes its marked individuality. 


ii. The Johannean Narratiwe of this Period.— 
The historical value of the Fourth Gospel comes 
out strongly in this period. Rarcly has any 
situation been described with the extraordinary 
vividness and truth to nature of ch. 7 (see esp. 
VV, 1-15. 25-27. 8]. 82. 40-62), Not less graphic are the 
details of ch. 9; and there is marked precision 
in the statements of Jn 1053} 4f 115457, We note 
a special intimacy with what passes in the inner 
counsels of the Sanhedrin (Jn 71:52 1147-6), This 
intimate knowledge might have been derived 
through Nicodemus or through the connexion 
hinted at in Jn18".* But, apart from the peculiar 
verisimilitude of these details, some such activity 
as that described in these chs. is required to 
explain the great catastrophe which followed. It 
is impossible that Jesus should have been so much 
a stranger to Judea and Jerusalem as the Synoptic 
narrative would at first sight seem to make Him. 
For the steps which lead up to the end we must go 
to St. John. 

ili. The general Character of the Teaching of 
this Period.—There are no doubt portions of the 
teaching of this period preserved in the Synoptics. 
But except those contained in Mk 10!* || they are 
dificult to identify with certainty. For the greater 


* The theory of Delff has been mentioned above (p. 614 sup.) 5 
but it turns too much upon a eingle set of data, and leads to an 
arbitrary diesection of the Gospel. 
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art of our knowledge of it we are indebted to St. 
Tol; and we may observe that the teaching now 
begins to take a new character. Hitherto it has 
been mainly concerned with the nature of the 
Kingdom ; henceforward greater stress is laid on 
the person of the King. We have already noted 
the remarkable verse Mt 1137 ‘All things have 
been delivered unto me of my Father: and no one 
knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ This 
verse may be said to represent the text which the 
discourses in St. John set in various lights. We 
have now the self-revelation of the Son as the 
central life-giving and light~-giving force of 
humanity. As He is the living Bread (Jn 6), so 
is He the living Water (Jn 7°"); He is the Light 
of the world (Jn 8” 9°); He is the Good Shepherd 
(Jn 1011), the Resurrection and the Life (Jn 11”). 
If we suppose that these discourses were really 
held, we shall understand better than we could do 
otherwise the state of Christian thought which 
meets us when we open the first surviving Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

iv. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection.— 
From the time of St. Peter’s confession Jesus began 
in set ternis to foretel] that His mission would end 
in His death, soon, however, to be followed by His 
resurrection (Mk 831}. At the moment of His 
highest triumph, marked by the Transfiguration, 
the same solemn prediction is repeated (Mk 95}, 
and again yet a third time towards the end of 
the period with which we are now dealing (Mk 
102-34 II). 

(a) Even an ordinary observer might have seen 
that the signs of the times were ominous. St. 
Peter’s confession showed no more than one ad- 
herent whose fervid faith might be supposed 
capable of resisting a pressure of life or death. 
Herod Antipas and his faction were hostile. The 
Pharisees were yet more hostile, and their bitter- 
ness was growing every day. Within the period 
before us two deliberate attempts were made on 
the life of Jesus (Jn 859 10°). And with the 
certainty that the course on which He was bent 
would include nothing to conciliate these antagon- 
isms, it was clear where they would end. 

(6) But the foresight of Jesus took a wider 
range than this. He had laid it down as a 
principle that it was the fate of prophets to be 
persecuted (Mt 5! 23%- 87), In particular, He had 
before Him the example of the Baptist, whose fate 
He associated with His own (Mk 913}. 

(c) But there was a deeper necessity even than 
this. At the Betrayal, to him who drew sword 
in His defence Jesus replied calmly, ‘How then 
should the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it 
must be?’ And this is His consistent language 
(comp. Lk 24256 44-46 ete.). The mind of Jesus 
was steeped in the ancient prophecies. He had 
Himself, as we have seen, deliberately fused the 
conception of the conquering Messiah with that of 
the Suffering Servant of Jehovah, and He as 
deliberately went the way to fulfil these prophe- 
cies in His own person. There was nothing acci- 
dental about Elis Death. He ‘set his face stead- 
fastly’ on the road which led to it. 

(2) When we look into its lessons we are carried 
even behind the fulfilment of propheey. We shall 
have to speak presently of the extraordinary 
novelty of the turn which Christ gave to His 
mission. Others had conquered by the exercise 
of force; He was the first to set Himself to con- 
quer by weakness, patience, non-resistance. And 
the natural and inevitable consummation of this 
new method of conquest was Death. 

(6) In all this He was carrying out, and knew 
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It was conceivable that that Will might have yet 
ulterior objects even beyond those, deep enough 
as we might think, which we have been consider- 
ing. That Jesus ascribed to His Death such an 
ulterior object we are led to believe by the way in 
which He speaks of it. The two places in which 
fle does so must next engage our attention. 

vy. swgnificance of the Death of Jesus.—The first 
of the passages to which allusion has just been 
made is Mk 10%]! ‘For verily the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.’ We 
observe here that Jesus brings His Death under 
the category of service, and regards it as the 
climax of a life of service. This is one way of 
stating the great paradox to which we have just 
alluded. The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship over their subjects; but such was not to be 
the ambition of the disciples of Christ; rather the 
very opposite ; and it was Christ Himself who set 
them the example. At the end of the avenue 
stood a cross, and the Saviour of men walked up 
to it as if it had been a crown. It is a question of 
pressing interest how much farther we may go 
than this: is the λύτρον ἀντὶ πολλῶν to be in- 
terpreted by the ἀπολύτρωσις and ἱλαστήριον of 
Ro 3%, and by the language of other similar 
passages? By itself we could not say that it 
compelled such an interpretation; but there is 
nothing forced in supposing that the early Church 
knew and followed the mind of its Founder. In 
that case we should have reason to think that 
Jesus Himself had hinted at the sacrificial char- 
acter of His Death, and that He too regarded it as 
propitiatory. 

If this passage suggests a sacrificial aspect of 
one kind, the other is more explicit in bringing 
out sacrificial associations of another. All the 
extant accounts of the institution of the Eucharist 
connect the Blood shed upon the Cross with the 
founding of a [πον] Covenant.’ This is certainly 
an allusion to the inauguration of the first Covenant 
with sacrifice (cf. Ex 9418, He 91823), and the 
Death of Christ is clearly regarded as the Sacrifice 
inaugurating the second (see below, p. 638). 

In other words, the momentous question came 
before the mind of Jesus whether the New Dis- 
pensation which He was founding was or was not 
like the Old in including the idea of Sacrifice. 
He deliberately answered that it was. And [16 
deliberately foresaw, and as deliberately accepted 
the consequence, that the Sacrifice of this New 
Dispensation could be none other than the Sacri- 
fice of Himself, 

That which gives this particular Death a value 
which no other death could have had is (a) the fact 
that itis the Death of the Messiah, of One whose 
function it is to be the Saviour of His people, and 
whose Death like His Life must in some way enter 
into the purpose of the whole scheme of salvation ; 
and (8) the further fact that although the Death 
is a necessity in the sense that it was required for 
the full development of God’s gracious purpose, it 
was nevertheless a purely voluntary act on the part 
of the Son, an expression of that truly filial spirit in 
which He made the whole of the Father’s purpose 
His own. ‘The good Shepherd layeth down his 
life for the sheep. . . . Therefore doth the father 
love me, because I lay down my life, that I may 
take itagain. No one taketh it away from me, 
but 1 lay it down of myself. {[ have power to lay 
it down, and 1 have power to take it again. This 


commandment received Τὸ from my Father’ (Jn 


1011. 17), Tt follows (y) that however much it may 
be right to conceive of the Death of Christ as a 
Sacrifice, and a sacrifice which has for its object 
the ‘remission of sins’ (Mt 9638), we must not in 


that He was carrying out, the Will of the Father. | connexion with it set the justice of God against 
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His mercy, or think of Him as really turning away 
His face from the Son of His love. 

LitZRATURE.—The subject of these last two sections not only 
comes into the field of New Testament Theology in general 
and treatises (like Wendt’s and others named above) on the 
Teaching of Christ, but it necessarily occupies a prominent 
place in discussions of the Doctrine of the Atonement. Among 
these may be mentioned especially Ritschl’s Kechtfertigun 
uw. Verséhnung, vol. ii. of which goes elaborately into the exegesis 
of the leading passages (ed. 2, 1882), and a recent treatise by 
Kahler, Zur Lehre von der Versthnung (Leipzig, 1898), which 
gives prominence to the relation of the doctrine to the Life of 
Christ. A lengthy monograph by Schwartzkopff deals directly 
with our Lord’s predictions of His Passion (Die Weissaqungen 
Jesu Christi von seinem T'ode, u.s.w., Gottingen, 1895); and 
‘Christ’s Attitude to His Death’ is the title of some striking 
articles by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn in Expos. 1896, ii., and 1897, i. 


E, THE MESSIANIC CRISIS: THE TRIUMPHAL 
ENTRY, THE LAST TEACHING, PASSION, DEATH, 
RESURRECTION, ASCENSION. 

Scene.—Mainly in Jerusalem. 

Time.—Six days before Passover to ten days 

before Pentecost A.D. 29. 

Mt 21}-28, Mk 1]!-168 [vv.°-? an early 
addition], Lk 197-2457, Jn 121-2178. 

This series of momentous events has natu- 
rally furnished much matter for discussion 
and controversy, some of it very recent. 
(i.) Our first duty will be to sketch rapidly 
the course of the events with special reference 
to the motives of the human actors in them. 
(ii.) We must consider the debated points in 
the chronology of the last week. (iii.) We 
shall have to discuss the eschatological 
teaching which the Synoptists place in this 
period. (iv.) A number of points, critical 
and doctrinal, will meet us in connexion 
with the Last Supper. (v.) We shall have 
in like manner to consider both the attesta- 
tion and the significance of the crowning event 
of all, the Resurrection. This will include 
some discussion of the Appearances which 
followed. Lastly (vi.), as our subject is the 
Life of Christ and not the Gospels, we must, 
even though in so doing we cross the threshold 
of St. Luke’s ‘second treatise,’ follow the 
steps of the Master to His Ascension. 

i. The Action and the Actors. ~ Our four 
Gospels, taken together, in part convey and in 
part suggest a view at once clear and probable of 
the course of events which led to the Crucifixion, 
and of the motives which impelled the several 
actors in them. We have seen that the Fourth 
Gospel is needed to explain the heightened enmity 
which had so tragic an issue. A residence in 
Jerusalem and Bethany of four days would not 
be enough to account for the overtures to Judas, 
The events of the Feast of Tabernacles, the Feast 
of Dedication, and the Raising of Lazarus, with 
the knowledge that Jesus had been teaching and 
making disciples at no great distance from Jeru- 
salem, supply what is wanted, And in the case of 
the Last Week the touches which the Fourth 
Gospel adds to its predecessors supplement them 
effectively. 

(a) The Populace.—In the Triumphal Entry we 
seem to see a gleam once more of the enthusiasm 
which had followed the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. It was probably quite as superficial. 
We may imagine the crowd made up in part of 
those who had been impressed by recent teaching 
beyond the Jordan or in Jerusalem itself, or by 
the news of the still more striking miracle 
wrought upon Lazarus: besides these, there 
would doubtless be a contingent of pilgrims 


from more distant Galilee, the remnant of the | 


crowds who had at one time or another followed 
Jesus there. Butit would be too much to expect 
that all, or even many of these, had acquired an 


intelligent insight into the character of Him whom | 


they were cheering. They were still in the 
twilight of their old Jewish expectations. They 
supposed that the moment had at last come when 
the hopes which they cherished would be realized, 
and when before the crowds assembled for the 
Passover Jesus would at last put Himself forward 
as the Leader for whom they were waiting. 
Nothing, however, came of this seeming appeal 
to their enthusiasm. A few discourses in the 
temple, partly levelled against the religious 
authorities they were most accustomed to rever- 
ence, but containing not a word of incitement 
against the Romans, and that was all. What 
wonder if their enthusiasm died away, and if in 
some of the fiercer among them it changed to 
bitter and angry disappointment! Doubtless some 
of these Zealots mingled with those who cried 
‘Crucify him, crucify him’; it was natural that 
they should prefer one of their own trade, like 
Barabbas; but the crowds in Jerusalem at Pass- 
over time were so great that many of these 
fanatics may have had no personal acquaintance 
with Jesus at all. The choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas would seem to them a choice between a 
mock leader, a dreamer of dreams, who offered 
them nothing but words, and a true son of the 
people who had shown himself ready to grip the 
sword in the good cause. 

(6) The Traitor.—It is possible that Judas 
Iscariot may have shared something of these 
feelings. In the lists of the apostles he is usually 
named next to a Zealot. The long course of train- 
ing which he had undergone may have failed to 
purge his mind of the carnal expectations of his 
countrymen. It may have been a sudden access 
of disappointment, greater than ever before, be- 
cause the hopes by which it had been preceded 
had been greater, which impelled him to seek his 
interview with the members of the Sanhedrin. 
It has even been suggested that he did what he 
did in order to compel his Master to declare Him- 
self, and with the belief that He would at last 
exert for the deliverance of the nation the super- 
natural powers with which He was endowed. For 
this we have no sufficient warrant; and we are 
told expressly (Jn 12° RV text and most Comms.) 
that Judas was guilty of petty pilfering from the 
common fund, and therefore may infer that he 
was accessible to the temptations of avarice. 
Still, few men act from motives that they cannot 
at least make plausible to themselves: so that a 
mixture of obstinate and misguided patriotism is 
more probable than pure malignity. If Judas had 
not been at least capable of better things, it is not 
likely that he would have been chosen to be one of 
the Twelve. 

(c) The Pharisees.—By this time between Jesus 
and the Pharisees there is open war. Insidious 
questions are still put to Him, but only in order 
to f‘ensnare him in his talk’ (Mt 2916), And on 
His side Jesus replied to their treachery by the 
sternest denunciations. It need not be supposed 
that all ‘seribes and Pharisees’ were equally 
the object of these. We know that Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathza were members of the 
Sanhedrin ; we do not know that they belonged 
to the party of the Pharisees, but we cannot 
doubt that there were some Pharisees like-minded 
with tllem ; just as we learn from the Acts that 
after the Resurrection a number of the ‘priests’ 
(Ac 67) and at least some Pharisees (2b. 15°) became 
Christians. 

(α) The Sadducees.—With the last week of our 
Lord’s life, or rather, if we may trust St. John, as 
far back as the Feast of Tabernacles (Jn 7*), a 
new party comes into prominence. The Sanhedrin 
begins to take official action against Jesus; and, 
although the Pharisees had some footing in that 
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body, its policy was more determined by the Sad- 
ducees, to whom belonged most of the ‘ chief 
riests,’ and in particular Caiaphas, the acting 
uigh priest, and his yet more influential father- 
in-law and predecessor Annas. As against Jesus 
the two parties of Pharisees and Sadducees acted 
together, but their motives were different. The 
Pharisees were jealous for their authority and 
traditions, which were openly assailed. The Sad- 
ducees themselves rejected these traditions,—they 
were selfish politicians, who played their own 
game. Their motto was guieta non movere. They 
dreaded any kind of disturbance which might give 
the Romans an excuse to take the power out of 
their hands (cf. Jn 11%). It is curious to note 
how from this time onwards the bitterest opposi- 
tion comes from the Sadducees, while leadin 
Pharisees are neutral or even favourable (Ac 5*4% 
23"). 

(6) Pilate.—The position of thingsis this. The 
Jews (i.e. primarily the Sanhedrin) were bent upon 
bringing about the death of Jesus. Now they 
themselves had not the power of life and death 
(Jn 18%). According to the Talmud, they lost it 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which would be about this very time. It is prob- 
able, however, that they did not long continue to 
‘aa it after the annexation of Judea by the 

omans. This being the case, they could only 
act through the instrumentality of the Roman 
governor. This necessitated the putting forward 
of different reasons from those that really weighed 
with themselves. Rather we should say that 
there were really three sets of reasons: (1.) The 
real motive of the Sanhedrin was jealousy of its 
own authority,—on the part of the Sadducees fear 
of disturbance, on the part of the Pharisees re- 
sentment of the αἰδλοῖίη upon themselves and 
their traditions, and with some of the -most 
patriotic among them perhaps disgust at a Mes- 
siah who was not a Messiah in any sense which 
they could comprehend. (ii.) The ostensible 
reason, which with some may have been sincere 
enough, was the charge of blasphemy against God. 
This charge they tried to bring home, but for a 
time could not (Mk 1489), until atlast they caught 
at the confession of Jesus Himself. On _ the 
strength of this He was condemned (Mk 14®-§4), 
(111.) This charge, however, was not one which 
they could bring before the governor, and there- 
fore they changed their ground. St. Luke, who 
in all these scenes draws upon special and good 
information, states the accusation with more pre- 
cision than the other Synoptists. ‘ We found this 
man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cesar, and saying that he himself is 
Christ a king’ (or ‘an anointed king,’ RVm ; Lk 
25"), 

With this charge it is that the leaders of the 
Sanhedrin come before Pilate. Pilate has the 
rough Koman sense of justice, and he feels that 
the charge is not proved. He sees no evidence 
that Jesus is really a formidable conspirator, or 
even a conspirator at all against the State. He 
therefore desires to release Him; but the Jews 
insist, the leaders being backed by the clamour of 
the crowd. The Sanhedrists know the weak point 
in Pilate’s armour, and they fasten upon it: ‘If 
thou release this man, thou art not Ceesar’s friend : 
every one that maketh himself a king speaketh 
against Cesar’ (Jn 19”, a most lifelike touch). 
lor themselves they protest their loyalty, ‘ We 
have no king but Cesar’ (Jn 19). For many of 
the Sanhedrin, Pharisees as well as Sadducees, 
this would be true, and those for whom it was not 
would discreetly hold their peace. To this pressure | 
Pilate in the end gives way, washing his hands of 
the responsibility. He might have taken a nobler 


course, but he felt insecure of his position; he 
knew that the Jews had matter of just complaint 
against him ; and sooner than face their malice, 
with the incot.veniences which it might cause, he 
let them have their will. 


LITERATURE.—With this section may be coeapared two works 
of imagination: Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, PAilochristus, London, 
1878 ; and As Others Saw Him, London, 1895 (written from a 
Jewish point of view, but sympathetic and instructive). Also 
Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahil Christi, etc., St. Petersburg, 
1892, Anhang : ‘Das Verhadltniss d. Pharisier, Sadducier ἃ. 
der Juden uberhaupt zu Jesus Christus’ (minimizing the 
opposition of the Pharisees, and laying the blame upon the 
a a (Jewish, but written with much special know- 
edge]). 


ii. The Chronology “a the Last Week. —A 
number of chronological difficulties meet us in 
the narrative of this Last Week. (1) The prima 
facie view would certainly be that the Anointing 
at Bethany was placed by Mark two days (Mk 14!) 
and by John six days (Jn 12 before the Passover. 
(2) The common opinion is that the Crucifixion 
took place on a Friday, and the Last Supper on 
the evening of Thursday; but it has also been 
argued that the two events took place on Thurs- 
day and Wednesday. (8) There is a much larger 
division of opinion as to the date of the Crucifixion 
in the Jewish calendar, and the relation of the 
Last Supper to the Paschal Meal. The Synoptists 
seem to identify the two, whereas St. John ex- 
pressly places the Last Supper before the Passover, 
and would make the Crucifixion fall on Nisan 14. 
(4) The authorities also appear to differ as to the 
time of day occupied by the Crucifixion. Accord- 
ing to Mk 15* the time of the Crucifixion itself 
was the ‘third hour’ (=9 a.m.); according to Jn 
19 the trial was not quite over by the ‘sixth 
hour’ (=noon), and therefore the Crucifixion was 
still later. 

Of these discrepancies No. 2 need not detain us. 
The view that the Crucifixion took place upon a 
Thursday is almost peculiar to Dr. Westcott 
(Introd. to the Study of the Gospels, p. 322, ed. 3). 
It turns upon a pressing of the phrase ‘ three days 
and three nights’ in Mt 12®, along with the proba- 
bility of confusion between ‘ preparation for the 
Passover’ and the more ordinary use of the word 
in the sense of ‘ preparation for the Sabbath’ (2.e. 
Friday). The phrasing of Mt 278 is somewhat 
peculiar, but not really less so on this way of 
reckoning than the other, because the day de- 
scribed as the ‘morrow after the Preparation’ 
would be itself the weekly παρασκενή. And Mt 12% 
is due only to the evangelist, and is not supported 
by the other authorities. [On the length of the 
interval between the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion see esp. art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT in this 
Dict. 1. 410° (with Field, Of Norv. iii. p. 7, there 
referred to), and Wright, ΝΊ Problems, p. 159 4.1. 

No. 1 is commonly removed by treating the note 
of time in Mk 141} as referring to the events of 
vv.) 35.10.11 and not to the intervening narrative of 
vv.2%, In support of this, Meyer-Weiss (ed. 8, ad 
loc.) points to analogous cases of intrusive matter 
in Mk 372-80 410-25 614-29 725-30) On the other hand, 
M‘Clellan (Gospels, p. 4721.) restricts the applica- 
tion of Jn 12! to the arrival at Bethany, which, 
according to him, was on the afternoon of Friday, 
Nisan 8. The Anointing he would place on the 
evening of Tuesday, Nisan 12, Either view is pos- 
sible, and neither can be verified. If we think 
that the fourth evangelist deliberately corrects 
his predecessors, we shall probably give the prefer- 
ence to him. On such a point Mark is not a first- 
hand authority, and the connexion between his 
placing of the Betrayal and of the Anointing may 
well be loose. 

As to (4) the difference in regard to the hour of 
the Crucifixion, attempts have been made with 
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some persistence to prove that St. John used a 
different mode of reckoning time from that in 
common use. ‘The writer of this was at one time 
inclined to look with favour on these attempts. If 
the premiss could be proved, the data would work 
out satisfactorily. But, in viewof the arts. by Mr. 
J. A. Cross in Class. Rev. 1891, p. 245 ff, and by 
Prof. Ramsay in Hxpositer, 1893, 1. 216 ff., it must 
definitely be said that the major premiss cannot 
be proved, and that the attempt to reconcile the 
two statements on this basis breaks down (cf. also 
Wright, Problems, p, 149 ff). 

The ancient solution of the difficulty was to suppose a corrup- 
tion (F for [, or vice versd) of the text, more often in Jn than 
in Mk; and rightly, because in Mk there are three several notes 
of time (Mk 151} 25. 95) which hang torether. So Eus. ad 
Marinum, with a group of MSS scholia (vid. Tisch. on Jn 1914), 
ete. This solution is accepted by Mr. Wright (op. cit. p. 156 ff.), 
and it may conceivably hold good. 

Prof. Ramsay lays stress rather on the rough and approximate 
way in which the ancients used the reckoning by hours. It 
must be remembered that an ‘hour’ with them was a twelfth 
part of daylight, and not a fixed space of 60 measured minutes, 
as With us. If the two statements had been inverted—if Mk 
1525 had deseribed the end of the trial and Jn 1914 the raising of 
the cross—this elasticity might have amply covered both. As 
the two passages stand, it hardly does so. 

We may ask ourselves whether, supposing that the slaughter 
of the Paschal lambs began at 3 p.m. (the time of slaughter is 
riven as 3-5 p.m. by Jos. BJ vi. ix. 3), there would not be a 
rather strong temptation on typological grounds to fix the 
moment of the death of the Messiah at that hour. The other 
notes of time would naturally be conformed to this. But, on 
the other hand, St. John’s ‘sixth hour’ seems inconveniently 
late for the events which have to be compressed between it and 
the evening. The whole question must be left open. There is 
a choice of possibilities, but nothing more. 

Can we get beyond a similar choice on the last 
and most important point (3), the discrepancy as 
to the day of the month of the Crucifixion and of 
the Last Supper? Perhaps not. 

It is the Last Supper which the ay oeptsts 
eo to fix by identifying it with the Passover. 
They say expressly that on the morning of the 
‘first day of unleavened bread, when they sacri- 
ficed the Passover’ (Mk 14 |i), the disciples asked 
where the Passover was to be eaten. This would 
be on the morning of Nisan 14. In the evening, 
which from twilight onwards would belong to 
Nisan 15, would follow the Last Supper, and on 
the next afternoon (still, on the Jewish reckoning, 
Nisan 15) the Crucifixion. St. John, on the other 
hand, by a number of clear indications (Jn 13! 18*8 
1015. #1) implies that the Last Supper was eaten 
before the time of the regular Passover, and that 
the Lord suffered on the afternoon of Nisan 14, 
about the time of the slaying of the Paschal 
lambs. 

We are thus left with a conflict of testimony ; 
and the question is, on which side the evidence is 
strongest. Now, if we are to believe a very com- 

etent Jewish archeologist, Dr. Chwolson, the 

ynoptists begin with an error. ‘ From the Mosaic 
writings down to the Book of Jubilees (cap. 49), 
Philo, Josephus, the Palestinian Targum ascribed 
to Jonathan ben Uziel, the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
the Rabbinical writings of the Middle Ages, in- 
deed down to the present day, the Jews have 
always understood by the phrase niveg 29) ἢ Ν ov 
‘the first day of the feast of unleavened bread,” 
only the 15th, and not the 14th’ (Das letzte Passa- 
mahl Christi u. der Tag sees Todes, Ὁ. 3f.); so 
that it would be a contradiction in terms to say 
with Mk 14] ‘on the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the Passover.’ It is, 
however, only right to add that Chwolson’s 
assertion is denied by another very good authority, 
Dr. Schiirer, TAL, 1893, col. 182. [Schiirer does 


not directly meet the statement that where the 
feast of Unleavened Bread is represented as extend- 
ing over eight days, the days intended are Nisan 
15-22, not 14-21.*]. 

Ὁ It is worth noting that the Gospel of Peter agrees with the 
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Waiving this point, however, for the present, 
we observe (after Chwolson, but οἵ, Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, 1872, p. 206f. ete.) that the 
Synoptists make the Sanhedrin say beforehand 
that they will not arrest Jesus ‘on the feast day,’ 
and then actually arrest Him on that day; that 
not only the guards, but one of the disciples (Mk 
1447 |) carries arms, which on the feast day was 
not allowed: that the trial was also held on the 
feast day, which would be unlawful (on these 
points see Chwolson, op. cit. p. 61f.); that the 
feast day would not be called simply ‘ Prepara- 
tion’; that the phrase ‘coming from the fteld’ 
(Mk 1551} means properly ‘coming from work’; 
that Joseph of Arimathza is represented as buying 
a linen cloth (Mk 15%), and the women as prepar- 
ing spices and ointments (Lk 23°), all of which 
would be contrary to law and custom. 

It follows that the Synoptists are really incon- 
sistent with themselves, and bear unwilling wit- 
ness to the chronology of St. John. We may be 
still reluctant to think that the contradiction is 
final. The Synoptists, so far as they identify the 
Last Supper with the Passover, look as if they 
were telling the truth. It is possible that there 
may be some way of reconciling the two accounts, 
which we do not know enongh of the circumstances 
to specify. 

One hypothesis, which the writer was at one 
time tempted to entertain,—very tentatively,— 
that the ‘ Passover’ which lay before the disciples 
and the Sanhedrin was not the Passover proper, 
but the eating of the Chdgiqah (so Edersheim, 
M‘Clellan, Nésgen), he now believes to be unten- 
able (see Hapos. 1892, i. 17 ff., 182 f., and Wright, 
Problems, p. 173 {f.). It is more likely that, for 
somie reason or other, the regular Passover was 
anticipated. 

Dr. Chwolson, writing as a Jew, whose interest 
in the question is purely archeological, would 
account for such anticipation by the fact that in 
the year of the Passion, Nisan 15 (not 14) fell upon 
a Sabbath. But it must be confessed that his 
argument seems strained (cf. also Schiirer in ZJAL, 
ut sup.). 

Mr. Wright thinks that the Synoptists have 
combined the narrative of the Last Supper with 
that of some previous Paschal meal partaken of 
by our Lord (Problems, p. 1791f.). But even if 
this hypothesis held good, it would hardly meet 
the case; because it is just the details of the Last 
Supper, belonging to it gua Last Supper (¢.g. 
the ‘cup of blessing’), which remind us of the 
Passover. And, in any case, the hypothesis deserts 
the documents too far to be at all capable of proof. 

As the question at present stands we can only 
acknowledge our ignoranee. [The literature will 
have been sufficiently given in the course of this 
section ; cf. esp. Mr. A. Wright’s Some New Testa- 
ment Problems, London, 1898, p. 147 {f.]. 

iii. The Prophetic Teaching of the Last Weck. 
—This, too, has raised difficulties which are not 
only apparent but real. It is important to bear 
in mind that no less than six distinct kinds of pre- 
diction are ascribed to our Lord during this week 
or in the period preceding. ‘There is (1) the pre- 
diction of His own death and resurrection. There 
is (2) the prediction of the siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem. With this in the great passage (Mk 
13 |) is directly connected (3) the prediction of the 
end of the world and the last judgment. (4) The 
discourses in Jn clearly predict the coming of the 
Paraclete as the substitute for Christ Oimself. 
(5) In another leading passage (Mk 91) a phrase is 
used which may be explained, though it is not 


Johannean rather than the Synoptic tradition, placing the Cruci- 
fixion not on, but before, the first day of unleavened bread (xpe 
μιᾶς τῶν ἀζύμων, Εἶν. Pet. 3). 
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usually explained, of the remarkable spread of the 
Christian Church from the Day of Pentecost on- 
wards. Lastly (6), there is the explanation which 
is frequently given of the ‘Coming of the Son of 
Man’ as a so-called ‘historical coming,’ a coming 
not exhausted by a single occasion, but repeated 
in the great events of history. 

The first three of these classes of predictions are, 
in any case, authentic and certain. To the be- 
liever in the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel the 
prophecy of the Paraclete is equally certain, and 
there is much which goes to confirm it in the Acts 
and Epp. independently of its direct attestation. 
The other two forms of prediction are more hy- 

othetical. They have been introduced more or 
ess in order to meet the difficulties, although they 
may have substantial grounds of their own. We 
will not as yet beg the question either way. 

The great difficulty is that as our documents 
stand the second and third predictions are in- 
timately connected with each other, andin at least 
one other passage it would seem as if it were 
expressly stated that the coming of the Son of 
Man (1.¢. the final Coming, the Coming to Judg- 
ment) would take place within the lifetime of that 
generation. We know that it has not so taken 
place, and the great question is what we are to say 
to this. Is it an error in One who has never been 
convicted of error in anything else? We must 
not endeavour to explain away facts; but we may 
interrogate thein, and interrogate them somewhat 
strictly, to see whether they are facts or no. 

We cannot disguise from ourselves, that, what- 
ever the precise language used by our Lord, the 
disciples would be exceedingly prone to attribute 
to Him the prediction of His own return as near 
at hand. ‘The connexion of the Messiah with a 
world-wide judgment was no new doctrine, but 
was acommon feature in the Jewish apocalypses. 
But this return would seem to them, as apphled to 
our Lord, the necessary complement of the life of 
humiliation which He had led upon earth. For it 
was reserved the full triumph over His enemies 
which so far must have seemed very imperfect. 
Resurrection and Ascension would seem to be only 
foretastes of the great coming in glory on the 
clouds of heaven. They were steps, but only 
steps, towards the goal. 

We might have been sure, even if we had not 
been told, that the disciples would naturally fix 
their thoughts on this Second Coming, and that it 
would be a natural inference for them to suppose 
that it was near at hand. Instances like the com- 
parison of Mt 24¥=Mk 134%=—Lk 21% show that 
ne expectation as to time was not fixed but vari- 
able. 

On the other side, no doubt, must be set the fact 
that in the apostolic circle the belief in the near- 
ness of the Second Coming was almost universal 
(1 Th 44, 1 Co 7598. 16%, 2 Co δ᾽, Ro 131-28, Ph 
45,1 P 47, 1 Jn 218, Rev 1° 22" ete.). The obvious 
conclusion to draw from this would be that the 
belief had a common root in the teaching of Christ 
Himself. 

And in favour of that conclusion might be 
quoted the language of 1 Th 4", though it may be 
questioned how much of this is a ‘word of the 
Lord,’ and how much the construction put upon 
it by St. Paul. The ease with which the apostles 
postponed their expectation under the teaching of 
events would tell against the supposition that the 
words of Christ had been precise on the subject ; 
and when we come to look into the Gospels there 
are many hints that the time of the Second Coming 
could not be fixed precisely and might be distant 
(Mt 2497-51 || 2510-13. 14), "These passages are indeed 
so clear that they may be fairly said to neutralize 
these which are quoted on the other side, and to 


heighten the probability that the apparent de- 
finiteness of these other passages is due to the 
disciples rather than to the Master. 

But another hypothesis has been put forward to 
remove the difhculty. It has been supposed that 
the Coming of the Son of Man in the places where 
it is spoken of as near at hand refers, not to the 
final coming, but to another kind of coming in the 
great events of history. The prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel appears to point to such repeated 
comings (Jn 195); and if any event deserves the 
name, it might well be given to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, which was certainly one of the turning- 
points of history, and had a momentous influence 
upon the fortunes of Christianity. There is no 
doubt that our Lord directly predicted this cata- 
strophe; and it might well seem that the pas- 
sages which apparently speak of the final coming 
as near were due to a confusion in the minds of 
the disciples between the two events regarded as 
‘ Comings.’ 

It is, however, a question whether this idea of 
repeated coming can be made good. Most recent 
writers are inclined to set it down as a modernism 
(Schwartzkopff, Wetssagungen Jesu Christi, ete. 
p. 155; Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 315). It is 
also very doubtful whether it has any real support 
in OT. What the prophets looked forward to was 
‘the day of the Lord’—a single great intervention 
of God—not a day or succession of days. 

On this point the writer is glad to be able to refer to a note 
which he bas received from Dr, Driver: ‘The usual expression is 


‘the day of J””: in Is 212, however, it is indef. (‘‘ for there is a 
day for,” etc., or “J” hath a day”); Zee 141 has also ‘a day” ; 


, 


Ezk 303 is lit. ‘‘ For near is a day, and near is a day for J””:; 


18 348 ““ For there iea day of vengeance for J” (or J” hath”), 
a year of recompense for,” etc, ; also ** his days” in apparently 
the same sense, Job 241, But these hardly differ except form- 
ally from the usual “‘ day of J”.” I do not think that a eucces- 
eion of judgments is represented under this fizgure—except, of 
course, in so far as what the prophet pictured as taking placein 
a single day was in reality effected gradually.’ 

Another hypothesis, however, also appears de- 
serving of consideration. The strongest of all the 
passages which would make our Lord expressly 
predict His own Second Coming within the apos- 
tolic age itself is Mt 1678 ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
There be some of them that stand here which 
shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom.’ But when 
we compare this with the parallels, Mk 9!=Lk 9?" 
it is clear that the words Son of Man are intrusive, 
and that the clause really runs, ‘till they see the 
kingdom of God come with power’ (om. ‘with 

ower,’ Lk). [Ὁ 15 not the ‘Son of Man coming in 
nis kingdom,’ but the ‘kingdom’ itself which 
comes. 

What is meant by the kingdom here? Is it not 
a very natural interpretation to explain it of that 
great intervention of the Spirit of God in the 
world, that great influx of Divine powers and 
energies which dates from Pentecost? In other 
words, is it not natural to equate it with the 
promise of the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel, 
where it is implied that the coming of the Para- 
clete is equivalent to the coming of Christ Him- 
self? (Jn 1416-18), 

The teaching of the Fourth Gospel respecting 
the Paraclete is already strongly confirmed by the 
part assigned to the Holy Spirit by St. Paul; and 
if the explanation just suggested * holds good, it 
would be also confirmed from another and unex- 
pected quarter. 


There has been a considerable tendency in the advanced 
liberal camp to get rid entirely of the apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical element in the teaching of our Lord. The chief means 
through which this is done has been the supposed discovery 


* A eimilar view is taken by Haupt, p. 138f., and Bruston 
(Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 315n.), but commended itself to 
the writer of this independently. Of. also Swete, ad lec, 
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that in the discourse of Mk 13 || there is incorporated a ‘ Little 
Apocalypse’ of Jewish (Weizsicker) or Jewish-Christian (Colani, 
Pileiderer, Weiffenbach) origin, usually regarded as a ‘fly- 
sheet’ composed in A.b. 67-68 during the troubles which imme- 
diately preceded the siege of Jerusalem, and identified with the 
‘oracle’ which led to the flight of the Christians to Pella (Eus. 
HE nt. v. 8). The first to hit upon this idea was Colani (Jésus 
Christ et les Croyances Messianiques de son Temps, ed. 2, 1864, 
p. 201 ff.), who was followed by Weizsicker, Pfleiderer, and on 
an elaborate scale by Weiffenbach, Der Wiederkunftsgedanke 
Jesu, Leipzig, 1873. This last-named work is usually referred 
to as having established the position. In the final form of the 
theory the ay sbeey ’ in question is supposed to consist of 
Mk 137-9 |} 14-20 | 24-27 || 30-31 ||, And it is true that these verses 
are fairly detachable from the rest and make a fairly compact 
whole. ἡ 

By thus eliminating the central passage on which the eschato- 
logical teaching of Jesus seemed to rest, it became not very 
difficult to explain away that teaching altogether. Weiffenbach 
did so by the hypothesis that the critically verified allusions to 
the Second Coming of the Messiah all originally referred to His 
Resurrection, the predictions of which formed the genuine 
nucleus out of which the rest had grown through misunder- 
standing of the words of Jesus and the blending with them of 
current apocalyptic doctrines, By this expedient, Weiffenbach, 
whose object was less radical than that of most of those who 
went with him, escaped some real difficulties; but just in this 
it may be doubted whether he has found any follower. It will 
be seen that the critical analysis of Mk 13 || is the starting-point 
of the whole construction ; and that has not perhaps as yet been 
brought to any final solution. 


iv. The Last Supper.— The part of the Last 
Supper of which it 15 most incumbent upon us to 
speak here is its culmination in the solemn acts 
and words which institute the second of the two 
great Sacraments. Besides the debates of centuries 
which have gathered round this subject, a number 
of questions have been raised in recent years which 
require discussion. In particular, new light has 
been thrown upon the text of one of our leading 
authorities. And our first step must be to deter- 
mine as nearly as we can its exact bearing. 

(1) The Text of Lk 9140 ΤῊ importance of 
this section is such, and it is so desirable that the 
evidence should be given with completeness and 
precision, that we may be forgiven if in this 
instance we print the full text of the original 
(after Greek IRV), and then proceed to give the 
more crucial variants in technical fashion. 


The evidence of the leading Latin MSS is given in full; that 
of the two oldest forms of the Syriac Version in a retranslation, 
based for the Sinai MS on Mrs, Lewis and Merx, and for the 
Quretonian on Baethgen. For the Coptic Version the new 
critical edition is used (Oxford, 1898). 


Lk 221420, 4 Kaj ore ἐγένετο ἡ ὥρα, ἀνέπεσε, καὶ of ἁπόστολφι σὺν 
αὑτῷ. 1ὅ καὶ εἶπε πρὸς αὐτούς, "Εἰπιθυμιίαᾳ ἐπεθύμησα τοῦτο τὸ πάσχα 
φαγίῶν μεθ’ ὑμῶν πρὸ τοῦ μὲ παθεῖν Iriya γὰρ ὑμῖν, ὅτι οὗ μη 
φάγω αὑτό, ἕως ὅτου σληρωθῇ ἐν τῇ βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ. IT xx} 
δεξάμενος eri gay εὐχαριστήσας εἶπε, Λάβετε τοῦτο, καὶ διαμεερίσατε 
εἰς ἑαυτούς" Iriya γὰρ ὑμῖν, ὅτι οὗ μὴ πίω ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
γεννήματος τὴς ἀμπέλου ἕως ὅτου ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ ἔλθη. 19 καὶ 
λαβὼν ἄρτον εὐχαριστήσας ἔκλασε, καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς λέγων, Τοῦτό 
ἔστι τὸ σῶμά μου τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν διδόμενον" τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν 
ἀνάμνησιν. 20 χαὶ τὸ ποτήριον ὡσαύτως μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι λέγων, 
Τοῦτο τὸ ποτήριον ἡ καινὴ διαθήκῃ ἐν τῷ αἵματί μου, τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
ἱκχυνόμενον, 


Locum integrum habent Codd. Gree. et Verss. omn., tis 
tantum testibus exceptis qui infra nominantur ; item Latt. 
efq Vulg.; agnoscunt, Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 40; Eus. Can. ; 
Bas, que feruntur Hthica ; Cyril, Alex. Comm in Lue. 


Om, vv.16. 17. 18 Cod. Copt. δὶ (Catena Curzoniana, excerpto ut 
videtur Tito | Bostrens?)). 


Om, vv.17.18 Lect. 32, Pesh. codd. 
Om. νυ. 190. 20 τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν διδόμε.ττ-ξρ χυνόμενον, Da ff2 i), 


Tisdem omissis transp. νν.11.18 ita ut partem ν.19 pri- 
orem sequantur be, [16 Dico enim vobis, quia ex hoc non 
manducahbo illud, donec . . . in regno dei. 19Et, accepto 
pane, gratias egit, et fregit, et dedit illis, 17dicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum. Et accepto calice, gratias egit: et dixit: 
Accipite hoc et dividite inter vos. '8dico enim vobis, 
quod non bibam de generatione hac vitis hujus, donec 
regnum dei veniat. 21 Verumtamen ecce manus, etc. Ὁ 
16 Dico enim vobis quia jam non manducabo illud doneque 


adimplear in regno di. Met accepit panem et gratias 


egit et fregit et dedit eis 17dicens hoc est corpus meu. Et. 
accepit calicé et gratias egit et dixit accipite vivite inter 
vos, dico enim vobis amodo non vivam (sic) amodo de 
potione vitis quoadusque regnum di veniat verum ecce 
manus, etc. 6]. 


Item transp. vv.17.18 omisso (Cur.) vel partim interjecte 
(Sin.) v.29 Syrr. (Sin,-Cur.), [19. .. ἕως ὅτου πληρωθῇ iv τῇ Baw. 
τοῦ Θεοῦ. Wai λαβὼν ὥρτον εὐχαριστήσας ἔκλασεν καὶ ἔδωκεν 
οὗτοῖς λέγων" τοῦτό ists τὸ σῶμα μου τὸ ὑπὶρ ὑμμιῶν διδάμενον 
(om. Cur.) τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν ἑμεὴν ἀνάμνησιν. VW καὶ (ὡσαύτως 
μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι INS. eX V.20Sin.) δεξάμενος ποτήριον (vel 
τὸ ποτ.) οὐχαριστήσας εἶπε' λάβιτι τοῦτο διαμερίσατε εἰς ἑαυτούς 
(τοῦτό ἐστι τὸ αἷμά μου [ἡ] παινὴ διαθήκη add. Sin.), λέγω 
(ins. γάρ Sin.) ὑμῖν ors ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν οὐ μὴ πίω ἀπὸ τοῦ γεννή- 
ματος τούτου τῆς ἀμπέλου (vel om.?) tas ὅτου ἡ Bac. τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἔλθῃ]. 

To the textual critic these phenomena are fairly 
clear. The omission of νν.ἕ 130-29 (D a ff?il) belongs 
to the oldest form of the Western text. The next 
step (be) was to transpose the order of vv." 18 and 
1%, so as to make the sequence of the Bread and 
the Cup correspond to that in the other authorities. 
The next (Cur.) was to supplement the words re- 
lating to the Bread from 1 Co 11%. The next 
(Sin.) was to supplement in like manner the part 
relating to the Cup by somewhat free interpola- 
tions partly suggested by Mt, Mk, but mainly from 
1Co 11%. In this instance Syr.-Sin. represents a 
later stage than Syr.-Cur., though it is more often 
earlier. The omissions of vv. [16] 1118. are prob- 
ably not important. 


We have then confronting each other the primi- 
tive form of the Western text, which is shorter, 
makes Lk transpose the order of the Bread and 
the Cup, and omits all mention of a second Cup, 
and the great mass of Gk. MSS and other authori- 
ties, which introduce a second Cup, or second men- 
tion of the Cup, and fill out the whole mainly from 
St. Paul. We cannot doubt that both these types 
of text existed early in the 2nd cent. Either may 
be original. And this is just one of those cases 
where internal evidence ‘is strongly in favour of 
the text which we call Western. The temptation 
to expand was much stronger than to contract ; 
and the double mention of the Cup raises real 
difficulties of the kind which suggest interpolation. 

(2) Relation of the Texts to each other.—The adop- 
tion of the Western text of Lk greatly diminishes 
the coincidences between St. Luke and St. Paul. 
Indeed it reduces them to the practically equivalent 
εὐχαριστήσας for εὐλογήσας (in reference to the Bread ; 
Mt, MK use it of the Cup). The greatest loss is 
that of the apparent confirmation by St. Luke 
of the command to repeat the rite in memory 
of its Founder. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the introduction of this into the text of 
Lk, which—to obtain the circulation it had—must 
have taken place exceedingly early, and must have 
been carried out at the headquarters of the 
Church, is not even stronger testimony to the 
current practice of the Church than that of a 
single writer could be, even though that writer 
was an evangelist. 

As to the main lines of the rite all the authorities 
are agreed. ΑἹ] note the taking of the Bread, the 
blessing (or ‘ giving thanks’), the breaking, the 
words, ‘This is my Body.’ All note the Cup, 
which both in the πων ἃ (Mt, -Mk) and Pauline 
tradition is related to the [new] Covenant in- 
augurated by the shedding of the Blood of the 
Messiah. In the Synoptics (Mt, Mk, Lk) there is 
an express mention of the giving of the Bread to 
the disciples, with the further command, ‘Take’ 
(Mt, Mk), ‘eat’ (Mt), and a like communication of 
the Cup (Synoptics, though with some difference 
of phrase). And whereas St. Paul emphasizes the 
redemptive value of the sacrificed Body (τὸ ὑπὲρ 
ὑμῶν lectio vera), Mt, Mk do the same for the 


| shedding of the Blood (τὸ περὶ [ὑπὲρ] πολλῶν ἐκχὺυν- 


νόμενον Mt, Mk, and els ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν Mt). St. 
Paul not only doubles the command for repetition, 
but also adds, ‘For as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come.’ 
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(3) Other NT Evidence.—We thus have the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament fully set before us. But if 
we look at one of the documents upon which we 
have been drawing, the first in order of writing, 
though it is only incidentally historical, 1 Co 11, 
we find there that the Sacrament proper is asso- 
ciated with something else—the common meal or 
agape (Jude 13, 2 P 218 war. lect.). We ask ourselves 
what can be the origin of this association? It 
ean hardly go back to the original institution. 
It is more probable that the association arose out 
of the state of κοινωνία described in Ac 2%: 44-46 432-35 
0..3, 

Perhaps it goes back further still, at least to the 
very beginning of the period. For one of the 
characteristic expressions is ἡ κλάσις Tod ἄρτου, κλᾷν 
ἄρτον (Ac 92:2. 46), of which Blass says, ‘est autem 
κλᾷν τὸν ἄρτον sollemnis designatio cenze doniinice.’ 
It must, however, be somewhat wider than that, 
for in the immediate context we have κλῶντες Te 
κατ᾽ οἶκον ἄρτον μετελάμβανον τροφῆς, «.7.A., Where 
τροφή would seem to embrace the common meal as 
well as the Eucharist. 

We are reminded further that the same phrase 
κλᾷν (κατακλᾷν) ἄρτον is repeatedly used of a solemn 
act of our Lord independently of the Eucharist 
(Mix 672 | 8619, Lk 24%), And we gather from the 
context of the last passage that there was some- 
thing distinctive in this particular act by which 
our Lord was recognized (Lk 24%). We are re- 
minded also of the many instances in which atten- 
tion is specially called to the ‘ blessing’ (εὐλογεῖν or 
εὐχαριστεῖν) of food by our Lord. They are the 
same words which are used in connexion with the 
sacramental Bread and the sacramental Cup. 

There is something in these facts which is not 
quite fully explained. There are /acune in our 
knowledge which we would fain fill up if we could. 
The institution of the Eucharist appears to have 
connexions both backwards and forwards—back- 
wards with other meals which our Lord ate together 
with His disciples, forwards with those common 
meals which very early came into existence in the 
Apostolic Church. But the exact nature and 
method of these connexions our materials are not 
sufficient to make clear to us. 

(4) Significance of the Hucharist.—We feel these 
gaps in our knowledge when we pass on to con- 
sider the significance of the Sacrament. Certainly 
Harnack was not wholly wrong, however far we 
may think him from being wholly right, when he 
held that the primary object of Christ’s blessing 
was the meal as such, inits simplest elements, not 
specifically bread and wine (ef. 7'U vit. ii. 137). 

The prominence given to the meal and to the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth which contribute to it, finds some support in 
the eucharistic prayers of the Didaché. ‘First, as regards the 
cup: We give thee thanks, O our Father, for the holy vine of 
thy son David which thou madest known unto us through thy 
Son Jesus; thine is the glory for ever and ever. Then as re- 
gards the broken bread: We give thee thanks, O our Father, 
for the life and knowledge which thou didst make known to us 
through thy Son Jesus; thine is the glory for ever and ever. 
As this broken bread was scattered upon the mountains, and 
being gathered together became one, 80 may thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom ; 
for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ, for 
ever and ever... . Thou, Almighty Master, didst create all 
things for thy name’s sake, and didst give food and drink unto 
men for enjoyment, that they might render thanks to thee; 


but didst bestow upon us spiritual food and drink and eternal 
life through thy Son’ (Did, ix. 2-4, x. 8). 


It would, however, be doing an injustice both to 
the ancient and to the modern writer if we sup- 
posed that they had in view only the gifts of God 
in nature. Harnack writes: ‘The Lord instituted 
a meal in commemoration of His death, or rather 
Ife described the food of the body as His Flesh 
and Llood, 2.6. as the food of the soul (through 
the forgiveness of sins), when it was partaken of 


| 
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cit. p. 1389). And the Didaché looks beyond the 
physical eating and drinking te the ‘spiritual food 
and drink,’ and to the ‘eternal life’ bestowed 
through the Son; and when it speaks of the ‘holy 
vine of David,’ there is at least an allusion to the 
Jewish doctrine of the Messiah, if not directly to 
the Johannean allegory of the Vine. 

We thus come round to an aspect of the Supper 
which has been emphasized and illustrated, especi- 
ally by Spitta. There are allusions not only in the 
immediate context of the words of institution 
(Mk 14? ||), but also elsewhere (Lk 1415 ‘ Blessed is 
he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God’; 
ef. Mt 84 2255. 951°) to the language in use among 
the Jews respecting the great Messianic banquct. 
This took its start from the teaching of the 
Prophets (e.g. Is 25%), and has points of contact 
with prominent passages in the Wisdom literature. 
Thus in Pr 9° Wisdom issues her invitation, ‘Come, 
eat ye of my bread, and drink of the wine which 
lhave mingled’; which is taken up in Sir 2419-2! 
‘They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink me shall yet be thirsty.’ And ina like 
connexion the idea of the manna is applied in 
Wis 162 *'Thou gavest thy people angels’ food to 
eat, and bread ready for their use didst thou pro- 
vide from heaven without their toil. . . . For thy 
nature (ἡ ὑπόστασίς cov) manifested thy sweetness 
toward thy children.’ 

We are clearly upon the line of thought which 
links on to the discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum. Indeed we weet lere with the same 
phenomenon that has already come before us on 
other sides of our Lord’s teaching. The current 
ideas are not discarded, but taken up on to a higher 
plane and filled with a new content. We have 
seen that Wisdom was regarded as giving her- 
self to be ‘eaten’ (t.e. spiritually appropriated 
and assimilated). Philo repeatedly identifies the 
manna with the Logos (Spitta refers to ed. Man- 
gey, 1. 120, 214, 484, 564). Hence we are not sur- 
prised to find that St. Paul speaks of the πνευματι- 
κὸν βρῶμα and πνευματικὸν πόμα, the miraculously- 
given meat and drink which nourished the Israelites 
in the wilderness being treated as typical of the 
Christian Sacrament. In 1 Co 10! it is not the 
water, but the stricken rock as the source of the 
water, which St. Paul identifies with Christ Him- 
self. Buta little further he says plainly, ‘The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ?’ 
(ὁ. v.18), And in Jn 65! our Lord is made to 
describe Himself as the ‘living bread which caine 
down out of heaven,’ and it is explained that the 
bread which He will give is His flesh, for the life 
of the world. 

We take the view that the discourse in question 
does not relate directly to the Eucharist. But it 
does not do so only because it expresses the larger 
idea of which the Eucharist is a particular con- 
crete embodiment, the one leading embodiment 
whieh Christ has bequeathed to His Church. As 
there is 8, communion with Him which is wider 
than—though it culminates in—that which we call 
kar’ ἐξοχήν, the Holy Communion, so is there a 
sense in which He is the Bread from heaven, which 
is wider than that in which He is given through 
the sacramental Bread, but it is that bread of which 
He said, ‘This is my Body, which is for you.’ 

The parallelism between Jn 6°! and 1 Co 11% (ef. 
Mk 14* ||) is so close that we are certainly justified 
in interpreting the words of institution in the 
manner in which the Sacrameut itself is interpreted 


by both St. Paul and St. John. 


No writer has brought out this aspect of the 
Supper as signifying primarily the spiritual assimi- 


with thanksgiving, in memory of His death’ (op. | lation of Christ more forcibly than Spitta. But 
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when he goes on to maintain that the Eucharist 
has no relation to His death, it is sheer paradox, 
which can be maintained only by the most arbi- 
trary methods. 

The assimilation of Christ does not exhaust the 
meaning of the Sacrament. If we take the words 
of institution as they stand, another idea is even 
more prominent. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable doubt as to how far the Last Supper is 
to be identified with the Paschal meal. St. Paul 
describes the Death of Christ as the Christian 
Passover (1 Co 37), and not only he but other NT 
writers apply to that Death the language of Sac- 
rifice. But the particular sacrifice with which our 
Lord’s own words most directly connect it is the 
sacrifice, or group of sacrifices, which inaugurated 
the Covenant (Ex 2448). As the sprinkling of the 
blood upon the altar of God and upon the people 
ratified the covenant between Israel and Israel’s 
God, so (it was implied) by partaking of the conse- 
crated symbol of the Blood of Christ the Christian 
had brought home to him his share in the new 
Covenant—a covenant which had at once its ines- 
timable privileges and its obligations. It was the 
means of adinission to the state of Divine favour, 
and it bound over those who were admitted to that 
favour to a life of loyal service. Here, too, if we 
want a comment on the words of institution, we 
may seek it rightly in the later NT writings. For 
words could not well be more strongly attested 
than those which accompany the giving of the 
bread and of the cup, and together they converge 
upon a root-idea which is expanded most directl 
in He 9188. but is also illustrated by Ro 3*%* 5: 
git, Eph 17, 1 P 1, 1 Jn 1’ 2, Rev 15, 

If we start from the idea of the Death of Christ 
as a Sacrifice, then it hes near at hand to conceive 
of the Sacrament as the sacred mcal which follows 
the sacrifice. In this there would be combined the 
universal and immemorial significance of such 
meals as an act of communion at once with the 
Deity worshipped and of the worshippers with 
each other. This double communion, under this 
aspect of the sacrificial meal, seems clearly indi- 
cated in 1 Co 10}, but it is also suggested by 
the words of institution, taken with the distribu- 
tion of the elements of bread and wine, and the 
stress which is laid upon the general participation 
(‘Drink ye all,’ ‘they αὐξ drank’). 

(5) Critical Theorres.— A common feature in 
recent critical theories respecting the Last Supper 
is the denial that the command, ‘This do in re- 
membrance of me,’ formed part of the original 
institution ; or, in other words, that the particular 
circumstances which marked this solemn parting 
meal were meant to be repeated in the form of a 
permanent Sacrament. This view was put forward 
about the same time, and, it is probable, independ- 
ently, in England by Dr. P. Gardner (The Origin 
of the Lord’s Supper, London, 1893), and in Ger- 
many by Jiilicher in the vol. of essays in honour 
of Weizsicker (Theol. Abhandl. etc., Freiburg 
i. B. 1892), and by Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Lit. αἰ. 
Urchristentums, Gottingen, 1893). The English 
writer is the most thoroughgoing. Assuming the 
correctness of the WH text of Lk 2919. Ὁ. St. Paul 
is left as the sole authority for the express command 
of repetition. It is then argued from the phrasing 
of 1 Co 1133 “1 received of the Lord,’ that the 
whole account belongs to one of St. Paul’s eestatic 
revelations, and has not a solid historical founda- 
tion. In default of this it is thought that the 
apostle had been influenced during his stay at 
Corinth by the near proximity of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the central point in which ‘appears to 
have been a sacred repast of which the initiated 
partook, and by means of which they had com- 
munion with the gods’ (p. 18). 


How St. Paul could confuse such subtle external 
influences with a revelation ‘from the Lord,’ and 
how he came to deliver as authoritative instruc- 
tions to the Corinthians what he had (upon the 
theory) only himself acquired during his stay at 
Corinth, are only incidental questions. We cannot 
tell precisely how St. Paul received his knowledge 
in such a sense that he could refer it to the Lord. 
But the solemn simplicity of phrase reads like 
history, and, so far as other authorities exist, it is 
completely verified. In any case, it is incredible 
that a usage which is thus treated as practically 
the invention of St. Paul could have spread from 
an outlying Gentile Church over the whole of 
Christendom. We cannot doubt that not only the 
Synoptic version of the Supper, but its repetition 
as a Sacrament, had their origin in the Mother 
Church. The κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου of Ac 24 4 is an 
indication of this, which is confirmed by the evi- 
dence of Ignatius, Justin, and the Didaché. Spitta’s 
theory, that the repeated Sacrament was due, not 
to a command of Christ Himself, but to the spon- 
taneous instinct of affectionate recollection among 
His disciples, is more possible, but still gratuitous 
and hypercritical. We may not allege the witness 
of St. Luke himself in confirmation of St. Paul, 
but, as we have already seen (p. 636 sup.), the 
familiar text of his Gospel is no less valid evidence 
of the cominon belief and practice. 

Of the critical theories respecting the origin of 
the Eucharist, that which we have just mentioned 
is the most important. Harnack’s contention, that 
it was sometimes administered with water instead 
of wine, not only here and there among the sects 
but in the main body of the Church, belongs rather 
to the history of the Early Church than to the Life 
of our Lord. It turns, however, upon a somewhat 
cavalier treatment of the text of Justin, and has 
met with strong opposition and (it is believed) 
practically no acceptance. 


LITERATURE.—A summary may be given of the more recent 
special literature to most of which reference has been made. 
Lobstein, La Doctrine de la Cene, Lausanne, 1889; a lucid ex- 
position dating from the time before the rise of the newer 
theories. A reasonable criticism may go back to it with advant- 
age, Harnack, 7'U vit. ii., 1891 (replies by Zahn, Brot u. Wein, 
Leipzig, 1892; Jiilicher, as below; Headlam, Class, Rev. 1893, 
p. 63); Julicher in Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weizsdeker 
gewidmet, Freiburg i. B. 1892; Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Lit. ἃ. 
Urchristentums, Gottingen; P. Gardner, The Origin of the 
Lord’s Supper, London, 1893 (comp. also a criticism by Mr. 
Wright, NZ’ Problems, p. 134 ff.); Grafe in Ζ. f. Theol. u. 
Kirche, 1895 (guid to be an excellent summary of the contro- 
versy); Schultzen, Das Abendmahl im NT, Gottingen, 1859 
(also a full review and examination); Schaefer, Das Herrenmahi, 
Gutersloh, 1897. Bp. Wordsworth’s Visitation Addresses on 
The Holy Communion (2nd ed. 1892), though written before the 
controversy and dealing largely with the liturgical aspect of 
the question, may be specially commended to English readers. 


v. The Resurrection. — For our present pur- 

ose the discussion of the Resurrection of our 

ord will resolve itself into a consideration of 
(1) the evidenceattesting the fact; (2) the sequence 
of the events, or the appearances which followed 
the Resurrection ; (3) the explanations which have 
been put forward to account for the Resurrection 
without miracle ; (4) its doctrinal significance. 

(1) The Attestation.—A fact so stupendous as 
the Resurrection needs te be supported by strong 
evidence, and very strong evidence both as regards 
quantity and quality is forthcoming ; but all parts 
of it are not of equal value, and it is well that the 
authorities should be compared with each other 
and critically estimated. 

When this is done one piece of evidence drops 
almost entirely to the rear—the concluding verses 
of St. Mark. This is not invalidated merely by 
the fact that the verses were probably not part of 
the original Gospel. Since Mr. Conybeare’s dis- 
covery of the Armenian MS, which appears to 


| refer them to the ‘ presbyter Ariston ’ or ‘ Aristion,’ 
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it is fair to attach that name to them, because, 
although the authority is but slender, there is 
nothing at all to compete with it; and the Aristion 
mentioned by Eusebius (H# iii. 39) as one of the 
‘elders’ eonsulted by Papias, would suit the con- 
ditions as well as any one else belonging to the 
same generation (say A.D. 100-125). Such an 
authority eannot be wholly without weight ; if it 
represented a distinct line of tradition, its weight 
would be eonsiderable. But when the verses Mk 
105-20 are examined, it seems pesky elear that the 
earlier portion of them is really a summary of the 
narratives in the extant Gospels of St. Luke and 
St. John, and therefore adds nothing to these 
Gospels beyond such further sanction as the name 
of Aristion may give to them. It is proof that 
the statements in those Gospels were accepted as 
satisfactory by a prominent Church teacher, him- 
self a depositary of tradition, in the region where 
St. John had been active. So much the verses 
contribute, but not more. 

There is still some mystery hanging over the 
close of the Second Gospel. The most probable 
view appears to be that its original conclusion has 
been lost—it is more likely than not—by some 
purely mechanical accident. The fragment that 
remaius, Mk 168, is insufficient to enable us to 
trace it to its souree. If we could be sure that it 
was eomplete, we should have to say that St. 
Mark was not here drawing upon the Petrine tra- 
dition, because that tradition could not have failed 
to speak of the appearance to Peter himself. It is, 
however, possible that that was contained in the 
inissing portion. 

This may detract somewhat from the weight of 
the common Synopt. narrative, which is here disap- 
pointingly meagre. And yet, if we are to throw 
the absenee of any mark of Petrine origin into the 
one scale, there is a little bit of eonfirmatory evi- 
dence which it is fair to throw into the other. All 
through the history of the Passion St. Luke has 
access to a special source, which we may well 
believe to have been oral, but which gave him 
some items of good information. This information 
relates especially to the court of Herod Antipas 
(Lk 237-?2), and it is natural to connect it with the 

articular mention of ‘Joanna the wife of Chuza, 

erod’s steward’ in Lk 8%, Now this very same 
Joanna appears again in St. Luke’s account of the 
visit of the women to the sepulchre (Lk 24°). The 
rest of the paragraph appcars to be based as usual 
upon St. Mark. But the renewed mention of 
Joanna is an indication of the special source, which 
at least goes toshow that there was nothing in that 
source which conflicted with the Marcan document. 
In other words, it confirms that document by a 
distinct line of testimony (cf. Lk 237)-*4), 

Is it not possible that the story of the Walk to 
Emmaus has a like origin? The name Cleopas 
(=Cleopatros) is just such as we should expect to 
find in the same Herodian eircle. In any case, the 
source bears other marks of being a good one. It 
gives ἃ graphic picture of the dejection through 
which the disciples passed; and the phrase ‘we 
hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel’ 
points back to a time before the dreams of national 
triulaph had been purified of the grosser element 
in them. But most striking of all is the direct 
eonfirmation by St. Paul (1 Co 15°) of another very 
incidental reference, the appearance to Peter (Lk 
285), Not only does St. Paul confirm the fact, 
but he puts it practically in the same place in the 
series. 

We have, then, every reason to think both that 
the special source used by St. Luke was excellent 
in itself, and also that it agreed in substance with 
the fragnientary record of St. Mark. 

If St. Luke thus reaches a hand in one direction 


towards St. Mark, he does so in another direction 
towards St. Jolin. Tor the appearance of Lk 2454 
corresponds to that of Jn 20%; and both alike 
receive the seal of authentication from St. Paul 
(1 Cor 15°). We may not, for the reason given 
above, use Mk 16° in ratification of Jn 20U*, We 
note, however, that the incident of St. Thomas is 
a striking concrete illustration of the disbelief on 
which so many of our authorities lay stress.* For 
the rest, the narrative in the Fourth Gospel must 
go with the problem as to that Gospel generally, 
It has found a vigorous recent defender in Dr, 
Loofs (Die Auferstehungsberichte und thr Wert, 
Leipzig, 1898). 

Lhe peculiar element in Mt might have seemed 
to possess the lowest elaiin to acceptance, were 
it not for the singular convergence of proof that 
something like the injunction of Mt 28” must 
have been given, or most probably was given, by 
our Lord Himself (see p. 624 sup.; also p. 213 ff.). 
We believe that for this paragraph, too, there is 
solid foundation. 

And yet the Resurrection is a part of the 
evangelical narrative for which the leading wit- 
ness is, after all, not the Gospels, but St. Paul— 
the double witness of what St. Paul says and what 
he implies. It is hardly possible for testimony to 
be stronger than this is. In the same precise and 
deliberate manner in which he had rehearsed the 
particulars of the Last Supper, St. Paul enumerates 
one by one the leading appearances of the Lord 
after the Resurrection: (1) to Peter, (2) to the 
Twelve (as a body), (3) to an assembly of more 
than five hundred, (4) to James, (5) to all the 
apostles (1 Co 15°*). 

We have spoken of these as the ‘leading’ 
appearances, because St. Paul doubtless has in 
view, not all who under any circumstances ‘saw 
the Lord,’ but those who were specially chosen 
and commissioned to be witnesses of the Resur- 
rection (Ac 1523 4°, ef, 1 Co 15"), 2.6. as we should 
say, to assert and preach it publicly. For this 
reason there would be nothing in St. Paul’s list 
to exclude such an appearance as that to Mary 
Magdalene (Jn 20128), It may have been on {118 
ground—because the two disciples involved were 
not otherwise conspicuous as active preachers or 
prominent leaders—that St. Paul does not mention 
the scene on the road to Emmaus. but it is 
equally possible that the story of this had not 
reached hin. 

We have seen by what a striking coincidence 
this story confinns, from a wholly independent 
quarter, the first appearance to Peter. The next 
in order, that to the Twelve, may well be identical 
with that which is more exactly described in Lk 
24°58) Jn 20%, The appearance to Janes is 
attested by another line of tradition embodied in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, Beyond 
this identifications are uncertain. 

St. Paul contents himself with a bare enumera- 
tion, not from lack of knowledge, but because he 
assmucs knowledge in his readers. He reminds 
the Corinthians of what he had delivered unto 
them first of all (ἐν πρώτοις, i.e. at the very begin- 
ning of his ministry among them). Tlis throws 
back the date of the evidence some four years— 
we nay say from the year 55 to 51, possibly 
earlier, but at the latest from 57 to 53. 

We are thus brought to much the same date as 
that of another piece of evidence, not so detailed 


* This trait is not less authentic because it passed over from 
primary documents into secondary (such as the Coptic work 
discovered by Carl Schmidt and commented upon by Harnack 
in Theol. Studien B. Weiss dargebrackt). It really does tbrow 
into relief, and the early disciples saw that it threw into relief, 


the revulsion of feeling on the part of the witnesses to the 


Resurrection and the strength of their conviction. Otherwise 


| Harnack, p. 8, and Loofs, p. 21. 
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as that in 1 Co, but quite as explicit, so far as 
the fact of the Resurrection is concerned, the evi- 
dence of the first extant NT writing, 1 Th 1° 415, 
The assured tone of these passages shows, not 
only that the apostle is speaking from the very 
strongest personal conviction, but that he is con- 
fident of carrying his readers with him; we may 
go further and say that the belief to which he 
gives this expression was unquestioned, the uni- 
versal belief of Christians. We might infer this 
from the attitude of St. Paul in regard to it. 
Unfortunately, we have no evidence equally early 
from the Church of Palestine; but as soon as 
evidence begins to appear it is all to the same 
effect. The early chapters of Ac no doubt repre- 
sent a Palestinian tradition, perhaps a written 
tradition; and they take the same line as St. 
Paul in making it the chief function of the 
apostles to bear witness to the Resurrection 
(Ac 18.322 ete.). We need not pursue this evidence 
further. 

It is noticeable that although there were doubts 
in the Apostolic Age on the subject of resurrection 
(1 Co 15", 2 Ti 2"), it is not as to the resurrection 
of Christ, but as to that of Christians. St. Paul 
argues on the assumption that Christ was really 
raised as from a premiss common to himself and 
his opponents. 

And it is no less noticeable that even the most 
, rationalistic of Christian sects, those (e.g.) which 
denied the Virgin-Birth, nevertheless shared the 
belief in the Resurrection (Irenzeus, adv. Her. 1. 
xxvi. 1, 2 [where non before similiter should be 
expunged]; Hippolytus, Ref. Her. vii. 35). 

(2) The Sequence and Scene of the Events.—It is 
not an exaggeration—it is only putting in words 
the impression left by the facts—to say that the 
conviction among Christians that Christ was really 
raised, dates from the very morrow of the Resur- 
rection itself. It was not a growth spread over a 
long period and receiving grecam accretions of 
strength; but it sprang suddenly into existence, 
and it swept irresistibly over the whole body of 
disciples. Of the force and universality of the 
belief there can beno doubt; but when we come to 
details it would seem that from the first there was 
a certain amount of confusion, which was never 
wholly cleared up. We have records of a number 
of appearances, not all contained in a single 
authority, but scattered over several distinct 
authorities; and it is probable enough that even 
when all the recorded appearances are put together 
they would not exhaust all those that were ex- 
perienced. Different traditions must have cir- 
culated in different quarters, and specimens of 
these traditions have come down to us without 
being digested into accordance with a single type. 
The list which approaches most nearly to this 
character, that which is given by St. Paul in 1 Co, 
is, aS we have seen, not so much a digest as a 
selection. It is a selection made for purposes of 
preaching, and consisting of items which had 
already been used for this purpose. Compared 
with this, a story like the Walk to Emmaus is 
such as might have come out of private memoirs. 
The brief record in St. Mark is more central, but 
in its present condition it is too mutilated to 
satisfy curiosity. The narrative of St. John is no 
less authoritative than that of St. Paul, but it is 
authority of a rather different kind. St. Paul 
writes as the active practical missionary, who 
seeks to communicate the fire of his own convic- 
tion to others. St. John also wishes to spread 
conviction (Jn 2031), but he does so by bringing 
forth the stores of long and intense recollections 
from his own breast. He too selects what had 
taken the most personal hold upon him, and does 
not try to cover the whole ground. 


It is as a consequence of these conditions that 
when we come to look into the narratives of the 
Resurrection we find them unassimilated and un- 
harmonized. It is not exactly easy to fit them 
into each other. The most important difference 
is as to the chief scene of the appearances. Was 
it Jerusalem and the neighbourhood, or was it 
Galilee? The authorities are divided. St. Paul 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews make no 
mention of locality. Mt and Mk throw the stress 
upon Galilee. The latter Gospel does not indeed 
(in the genuine portion) record a Galilean appear- 
ance, but the women are bidden to say that the 
risen Lord would meet the disciples in Galilee 
(Mk 16’). This is in fulfilment of a promise to 
the same effect given in the course of the Last 
Supper, and recorded in the same two Gospels 
(Mik 1438. Mt 26%), The express mention of pre- 
diction and fulfilment in both Gospels not only 
proves their presence in the common original, but 
also shows that they were no accidental feature 
in that original, but an essential part of the whole 
conception. We have besides a Galilean appear- 
ance described in Jn 21, and clearly implied at the 
point where the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
breaks off (Hv. Pet. § 12 [60]). 

On the other hand, all the scenes of Jn 20 are 
laid in Jerusalem; and Jerus. or the neighbour- 
hood is the only locality recognized in Lk 24, 
which ends with a command to the disciples to 
wait in the city for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (Lk 24%). 

It is not unnatural that the critical school should 
regard these two versions as alternatives, one of 
which only can be taken. The more usual course 
has been to follow that of Mk and Mt, with or 
without the supposition that the grave was really 
found empty (Loofs, p. 18ff.). According as this 
assumption was made or not, several constructions 
were possible, but all equally speculative. 

Dr. Loofs has, however, recently argued in 
favour of the other tradition represented by 
Lk-Jn 20. And he has certainly succeeded in 
showing that there is as much intrinsic proba- 
bility on this side as on the other. But, in order to 
carry out this theory, he is obliged to treat Jn 2] 
as having a lifferent origin from the rest of the 
Gospel, and as falling into two parts, one of which 
(the fishing scene= Lk 5'"") has got misplaced, not 
having originally belonged to the period after the 
Resurrection, while the other (the dialogue of 
Jn 21'5-%) had originally nothing to connect it with 
Galilee. These are strong measures, which, how- 
ever high our estimate of the tradition, Lk-Jn, 
are obviously not open to one who thinks that the 
identity of style between Jn 21 and the rest of the 
Gospel is too great to permit of their separation. 
(the argument in Hapos. 1892, 1. 380 ff., may easily 
be extended to ch. 21). 

The only remaining course is to combine the 
traditions, much as they seem to be combined in 
the Fourth Gospel and the Gospel of Peter. We 
must not disguise from ourselves the difficulties 
which this solution leaves. The most serious of 
these are caused by the command of Lk 24%, and 
the contracted space within which we shall have 
to compress the events in Galilee. We have only 
40 days to dispose of, in all, if we accept the 
traditional date of the Ascension,—and even if we 
regarded this as a round number, the nearness of 
the Day of Pentecost would allow us very little 
more margin. From these Forty Days we should 
have to take off a week at the beginning on 
account of Jn 20%, And if, as we reasonably may, 
we suppose that there has been some foreshortening 
in Lk 2456-8 and that two or three distinct occasions 
are treated as if they were continuous, we should 
still, to find a place for the injunction to wait in 
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Jerus., have to cut off another like period at the 
end, That would leave not much more than three 
weeks for the retirement to Galilee and return to 
Jerus.—a length of time which cannot be pro- 
nounced wholly insufficient, but which does not fitin 
quite naturally with the way in which the apostles 
are described in Jn 21? as returning to their ordi- 
nary occupations. ‘These difficulties would be 
avoided if we could regard the Day of Pentecost as 
that of the following year; but any such hypo- 
thesis would conflict directly with Ac 1°, and the 
interval implied in Jn 214 * is also a short one. 

Whichever way we turn difficultics meet us, which 
the documents to which we have access do not 
enable us to remove. We have said enough as to 
the nature of these documents, and of the lines of 
tradition to which they give expression. It is not 
what we could wish, but what we have. And no 
difficulty of weaving the separate incidents into an 
orderly well-compacted narrative can impugn the 
unanimous belief of the Church which lies behind 
them, that the Lord Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead on the third day and appeared to the disciples. 

(3) Attempted Hauplanations, — This universal 
belief is the root fact which has to be accounted 
for. It would be the natural product of a real 
event such as the Epistles assume and the Gospels 
describe. But what if the event were not real? 
In that case the widely held aud deeply planted 
belief in 1t must needs constitute a very serious 
problem. 

In the present century a succession of efforts 
have been made to account for the belief in the 
Resurrection without accepting itas afact. Many 
of the hypotheses put forward with this object may 
be regarded as practically obsolete and abandoned. 
No one now believes that the supposed death was 
really only a swoon, and that the body laid in the 
tomb afterwards revived, and was seen more than 
once by the disciples (on this see a trenchant 
sentence by Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1863, p. 298, end 
of paragraph). Equally inadmissible is the hypo- 
thesis of fraud—that the body was really taken 
away by Joseph of Arimatliea or Nicodemus, and 
that the rumour was allowed to grow that Jesus 
was risen. ‘The lingering trace of this wliuch sur- 
vives in Renan, Les Apétres, ed. 13, p. 16 (‘ceux 
qui savaient le secret de: la disposition du corps’) 
is thrown in quite by the way as a subordinate 
detail. 

More persistent is the theory of ‘ visions.’ This 
has been presented in different forms, assigning 
the leading part now to one and now to another of 
the disciples. Renan, who goes his own way 
among critics, sees in this part of the narrative a 
marked superiority of the Fourth Gospel (Les 
Apétres, p. 9). In accordance with it he refers the 
beginning of the scries to Mary Magdalene (ef. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1863, p. 309). A woman out of 
whom had been cast ‘seven devils’ might well, he 
thinks, have been thrown into a state of nervous 
tension and excitement which would give form and 
substance to the creations of fancy. And when 
once the report had got abroad that the Lord had 
been seen, it would be natural for others to suppose 
that they saw Him. Stranss and Pfleiderer (Giff. 
Lect. pp. 112, 149) start rather from the case of St. 
Paul. Both lay stress upon the fact that he 
places the appearance to himself on a level with 
those to the older disciples. His own vision they 
would agree in explaining as due to a species of 
epileptic seizure, and the others they would regard 

* The numbering of this Galilaan appearance as the ‘ third’ 
moight seem to be at variance with St. Paul’s list in 1 Co 15; but 
it is clear that the appearances which St. John enumerates were 
those to the body of ‘the disciples’ (i.e. primarily, to a group 
including the apostles). He himself does not count that to 


Mary Magdalene ; nor would he have counted those to St. Peter 
or the Emmaus travellers, 
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as equally subjective, though led up to by difierent 
trains of psychological preparation. 

It is at tlis point that some of the best attested 
details of the Resurrection interpose difficulties. 
To carry through a consistent theory of visions, 
two conditions are necessary. (a) If they arose, 
as Strauss supposes, from affectionate dwelling 
upon the personality of Jesus, combined with re- 
flexion upon certain passages of OT (Ps 16”, Is 
53/012), it follows, almost of necessity, that we 
niust also with Strauss throw over the tradition of 
the ‘ third day,’ and regard the belief as the out- 
come of asomewhat prolonged process—a process 
spread over weeks and months rather than days. 
(6) On the other hand, if we must discard the 
tradition as to the beginning of the appearances, 
we must equally discard that as to theirend. The 
wave of feverish enthusiasm to which on this 
hypothesis they owed their origin, certainly would 
not have subsided in the interval between Passover 
and Pentecost. We note, as it is, an ascending 
scale in the appearances—they occur first to indi- 
viduals (Mary Magdalene, Peter, the Emmaus 
disciples), then to the Ten and the Eleven, then to 
the Five Hundred. We can see how one appear- 
ance prepares the way for another. St. Peter 
(4...) must have been present at three or four. 
With this increasing weight of testimony, and 
increasing predisposition in the minds of the 
disciples, we should naturally expect that the 
appearance to the Five Ifundred would contain 
within itself the germs of an indefinite series. 
We should not have been surprised if the whole 
body alike of Christians and of half Christians had 
caught the contagion. But that is not the case. 
There is just the single appearance to James ; and 
then—the vision of St. Paul standing rather by 
itself—with one more appearance to the assembled 
apostles, the list comes to what seems an abrupt 
end. 

This description of the facts rests on excellent 
evidence. 11 ‘third day’ is hardly less firmly 
rooted in the tradition of the Church than the 
Resurrection itself. We have it not only in 
the speech ascribed to St. Peter (Ac 10”), but in 
the central testimony of St. Paul, and then in the 
oldest form of the Apostles’ Creed. It is strange 
that so slight a detail should have been preserved 
at all, and still stranger that it should hold the 
place it does in the standard of the Church’s faith. 
We must needs regard it as original. And for the 
circumscribed area of the appearances, we have at 
once the positive evidence of the canonical docu- 
ments, and a remarkable silence on the part of the 
extra-canonical. 

These phenomena are difficult to reconcile with 
a theory of purely subjective visions. An honest 
inquirer like Keim felt the difficulty so strongly 
that, while regarding the appearances as essentially 
of the nature of visions, he held them to be not 
inerely subjective, but divinely caused, for the 
ἘΒΈΣΘΙΒ purpose of creating the belief in which they 
issued, 

This is the least that must be asserted. A belief 
that has had such incaleulably monientous results 
must have had an adequate cause. No appanition, 
no mere hallucination of the senses ever yet moved 
the world. Lut we may doubt whether the theory, 
even as Keim presents it, is adequate or really 
ealled for. It belongs to the process of so trimming 
down the elements that we call supernatural in 
the Gospel narratives as to bring them within the 
limits of everyday experience. But that process, 
we must needs think, has failed. ‘The facts are too 
obstinate, the evidence for them is too strong ; and 
the measures which we apply are too narrow and 


| bounded. It is better to keep substantially the 


form which a sound tradition has handed down to 
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us, even though its contents in some degree pass 
our comprehension. 

(4) The Permanent Significance of the Resurrec- 
tion.—The innermost nature of the Resurrection 
is hidden from us. And if we ask why the supreme 
proof that God had visited His people took this 
particular form, the answer we can give is but 
partial. Some things, however, seem to stand out 
clearly. 

(a) In the first place it is obvious that the idea 
of a resurrection was present to men’s minds. 
Herod thought that the works of Jesus were works 
of the Baptist restored to life (Mk 615 16}. 
Men were quite prepared to see Elijah or some 
other of the ancient prophets reappear upon the 
scene (Mk 918], Jn 17). In Palestine and among 
the circles in which Christianity arose, no mark of 
special divine indwelling seemed at the time so 
natural. The belief had not been allowed to grow 
up without a reason. 

For (6) from the very first the ideas of bodily 
and spiritual resurrection were closely intertwined 
together. Perhaps the oldest passage in which 
there is a hint of such an idea is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 37); and there the revivitication of 
the body is the symbol of a spiritual revival. 
This intimate connexion of bodily and spiritual is 
never lost sight of in Christianity. 

(c) ‘Die to live’ is one of the most fundamental 
of Christian principles, and this principle is em- 
bodied once for all in the Resurrection. If the 
one side was ‘placarded’ before the eyes of the 
world (Gal 31) in the Crucifixion, the Resurrection 
was a no less signal manifestation of the other. 
There is a double strain of inference and applica- 
tion. 

(α) On the one hand, the Resurrection of Christ 
was the pledge and earnest of physical resurrec- 
tion and the life beyond the grave. St. Paul 
founds upon it the hope of immortality (1 Th 4:5, 
Ro 853,1 Co 644 1514, 2 Co 4™ etc.). 

(e) But he equally founds upon it the most 
earnest exhortations to holiness of life. It is not 
only that this follows for the Christian as a duty: 
if his relation to Christ is a right relation, it is 
included in it as a necessity (Ro 68:6). St. Paul 
ean hardly think of the physical Resurrection 
apart from the spiritual. And there is a very 
similar vein in the teaching of St. John (Jn 5%, 
1 Jn 34). ‘T'he Resurrection is the corner-stone of 
Christian mysticism. 

(f) In another aspect, as a divine act, the 
crowning mark of divine approval, it is a necessary 
complement of the Crucifixion. It supplies the 
preci, which the world might desiderate, that the 

acrifice of the Cross was accepted. If the death 
of the Cross was a dying for human sin, the rising 
again from the tomb was the seal of forgiveness 
and justification (Ro 4%, cf. 67). St. Paul saw in 
it an assurance that the doors of the divine mercy 
were thrown open wide; and to St. Peter in like 
manner it was through it that mankind was be- 
gotten again to a ‘lively hope’ (1 P 1°). 

All this mass of biblical teaching hangs together. 
If the Resurrection was a reality it has a solid 
nucleus, which would be wanting even to the 
theory of objective visions. The economy which 
begins with a physical Incarnation, naturally and 
appropriately ends with a physical Resurrection. 
Thus much we can see, though we may feel that 
this is not all. 


LiItERATURE.—Besides the recent literature mentioned above 
(among which the paper by Dr. Loofs deserves rather special 
attention), and besides the treatment of the subject in numer- 
ous works on the Gospel History and on Apologetics, it is 
well to remember two monographs in English—Dr. Westcott’s 
Gospel of the Resurrection (first pub. in 1866), and the late Dr. 
Milligan’s The Resurrection of our Lord (first pub. in 1881). 


vi. The Ascension.—The Resurrection in itself 
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work done. 
(1) The apostolic writers unanimously represent 


this return asa triumph. The keynote is struck 
in the speech which is put into the mouth of St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost* (Ac 29-8), Τὺ 
would seem that the form of expression which the 
conception assumed was influenced largely by Ps 
1101, a passage to which attention had been drawn 
by our Lord Himself shortly before His departure, 
and which spontaneously recurred to the mind as 
soon as the nature of His return to the Father had 
declared itself. Along with this would be recalled 
the saying with which our Lord had answered the 
challenge of the high priest (Mk 14% ||), Psalm 
and saying alike represented the Messiah as seated 
‘at the right hand’ of the Most High. This phrase 
appears to have at once (in the forms ἐκ δεξιῶν and 
ἐν δεξιᾷ) established itself in the language of the 
primitive Church: it oceurs repeatedly, not only in 
the Acts (7052) and in the Pauline Epp., but in He, 
1P, and Rev; and, like the detail of the ‘third 
day,’ it occupies a fixed place in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

The speech of St. Peter culminates in the de- 
elaration, ‘ Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made him, whom ye 
crucified, both Lord and Christ’ (Ac 286). and it 
is substantially a paraphrase of this when in a 
famous passage St. Paul, after speaking of the 
humiliation of the Christ, adds, ‘ Wherefore also 
God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name, that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow,’ etc. (Ph 295), The 
return of the Son to the Father was not merely 
the resumption of a previous state of glory (Jn 6 
175 ete.), it was the resumption of it with the added 
approval and recognition which His obedience unto 
death had called forth. We speak of these things 
κατὰ ἄνθρωπον ; or rather, we are content to echo in 
regard to them the language of the apostles and 
of the first Christians, who themselves spoke κατὰ 
ἄνθρωπον. The reality lies behind the veil. 

(2) How did our Lord Jesus Christ enter upon 
this state of exaltation? Now that we have before 
us corrected texts of the Gospels, it would seem to 
be probable that they did not give an answer to 
this question. The answer was reserved for the 
second volume which St. Luke addressed to Theo- 
philus; it forms the opening section of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Mk 1619 belongs to the Appendix to the Gospel, which we 
have seen (p. 638f. sup.) to have been probably composed, not 
by St. Mark himself, but by the presbyter Aristion in the early 
years of the 2nd cent. The reading of Lk 2451 stands thus— 

Ket ἀνεφέρετο eis τὸν οὐρωνόν, RC ABCLXAANT, etc., c fq Vulg. 

Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.-Hier.) redd., Cyr-Alex. Aug. 1/2, 

Om. 8*D, a be ff, Syr.-Sin., Aug. 1/2. 

This means that the omission of the words is a primitive 
Western reading, which in this case is probably right: it was 
a natural gloss to explain the parting of the Lord from the 


disciples of the Ascension; there was no similar temptation to 
omit the words if genuine. 


In Ac 1]! the final separation is described as an 
‘ascent unto heaven.’ hen the last instructions 
had been given, the disciples saw their Lord ‘taken 
up (ἐπήρθη), and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.’ The over-arching sky is a standing symbol 
for the abode of God ; and the return of the Son to 
the Father was naturally represented as a retreat 


* When we ask how these early discourses were transmitted 
to the writer of the Acts, there is a natural reluctance to use 
them too strictly as representing the exact words spoken, And 
yet, taken as a whole, they fit in singularly well to the order 
of development and the thought of the primitive community, 
which has an antecedent verisimilitude and accords well with 
indications in the Pauline Epistles. 
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within its blue recesses, the ethereal home of light 
and glory. It is sometimes necessary that a 
symbol should be acted as well as written or 
spoken. The disciples were aware of a vanishing, 
and they knew that their Lord must be where His 
Father was. 

That the narrative in the Acts is not a myth 
seems proved by an authentic little touch whicli it 


contains, a veritable reminiscence of what we may. 


be sure was their real attitude at the moment, 
though it soon ceased to be. When they asked, 
‘Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?’ their thoughts were still running in the 
groove of the old Jewish expectation. It is the 
last trace of them that we have in this naive 
form. 

(3) From the point of view of Christian doctrine, 
for those who not only accept the facts of the life 
of Christ but the construction put on those facts 
by the writers of NT, the main stress of the 
Ascension lies upon the state to which it forms the 
entrance. (a) It is the guarantee for the con- 
tinued existence of Him who became incarnate for 
our sakes. (6) It not only guarantees His con- 
tinued existence, but the continued effect of His 
work. It puts the seal of the divine cans 
upon all that the Incarnation accomplished. It is 
the final confirmation of the lessons of the Baptism 
and of the Transfiguration, ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ (c) The primitive 
phrase ‘at the right hand of God’ describes as 
nearly and as simply as human language can 
describe the double truth that Christ still is and 
that His work still is, that the Incarnation was no 
transient episode, but a permanent and decisive 
factor in the dealing of God with man. (d) This 
truth is stated in other words in the doctrine of 
the High Priesthood of Christ, a doctrine implicitly 
contained in many places in the writings of St. 
Paul, and worked out with great clearness and 
fulness in Ep. to Hebrews. There is something in 
the relation of the exalted Son to the Father and 
to His Church corresponding to and that may be 
expressed in terms of the functions of the earthly 
high priest in relation to God and to Israel. The 
great High Priest presents the prayers of His 
people ; He intercedes for them ; He ‘pleads’ or 
‘presents’ His own sacrifice. Only, when we use 
this language it should be remembered that we are 
not speaking of ‘ specific acts done or words spoken 
by Christ in His glory. His glorified presence is 
an eternal presentation ; He pleads by what He is’ 
(Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, p. 246 n.). 

LITERATURE.—Dr, Milligan left a volume on the Ascension as a 
pendant to that on the Resurrection (Baird Lectures for 1891), 
which is the most comprehensive treatment of the subject in 
English. 

TI]. SUPPLEMENTAL MATTER: THE NATIVITY 
AND INFANCY.—Throughout His public ministry 
Jesus passed for the son of Joseph and Mary, two 
peasants of Nazareth. Some of those who were 

resent at the long discourse in the synagogue at 

ge expressed their astonishment at the 
high pretensions which it seemed to contain, by 
asking, ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know?’ (Jn 64; οἵ, 1). 
The inhabitants of Nazareth appear to have put a 
similar question when He came and _ preached 
there. The exact words are somewhat differently 
transmitted. Mk 63 has (in the better attested 
text), ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ Mt 13 ‘Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?’ Lk 4535 a passage which, 
although divergent, contains reminiscences of the 
same original, has still more directly, ‘Is not this 
Joseph’s son?’ In the preliminary chapters the 
same evangelist speaks repeatedly of ‘his parents’ 
(γονεῖς, Lk 277-41), And not ms does he himself 
resolve this into ‘his father and his mother’ (2°), 


but he makes the mother of Jesus say, ‘ Thy father 


and I sought thee sorrowing’ (238). 

It is in keeping with this language that both 
the First and the Third Gospels place in their fore- 
front genealogies of Jesus, which, in spite of many 
attempts to prove the contrary, must be admitted 
to trace His descent through Joseph and not 
through Mary. 

Yet, on the other hand, the same two Gospels, 
though differing widely in the details of the narra- 
tive, assert unequivocally that Joseph had no 
share in the parentage of Jesus, and that the place 
of a human father was taken by the direct action of 
the Spirit of God. The differences show that the 
two traditions are independent of each other; and 
yet both converge upon this one point. They 
agree not only in representing Jesus as born of a 
virgin, but also in representing this fact as super- 
naturally announced beforehand,—in the one case 
to Joseph, in the other case to Mary. 

What account is to be given af these seeming 
inconsistencies? We cannot get rid of them by 
assigning the opposed statements to different 
sources. In St. Matthew the genealogy which 
ends in Joseph is followed immediately by the 
narrative of the Annunciation and Virgin-Birth. 
In St. Luke the successive sections of ch. 2, which 
begins with the Nativity and ends with the scene 
of the boy Jesus in the Temple, where we have 
seen that such expressions as ‘his parents,’ ‘his 
father and mother’ occur so freely, are linked 
together by the recurrent note, ‘Mary kept all 
these sayings, pondering them in her heart,’ ‘his 
mother kept all tliese sayings in her heart’ (Lk 
218.51; cf. also the argument which Prof. Ramsay 
skilfully draws from 18° 230. 52) And when we 
turn to St. John we cannot but remember that the 
Gospel which records so frankly the Jews’ ques- 
tion, ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know ?’ if it nowhere refers 
directly to the Virgin-Birth, yet goes further than 
any other Gospel in asserting the pre-existence of 
the Son as God with God. 

What we regard as inconsistent will clear itself 
up best if we consider*the order of events and 
the way in which these preliminary stages of the 
history were gradually brought to the conscious- 
ness of the Church. 

The sources from which the knowledge of them 
was derived were, without doubt, private.t We 
shall consider dhe Ὁ the character of these 
sources. We know more about that of which 
use was made by St. Luke than of that used by 
St. Matthew, and we can rely upon it as a his- 
torical authority with greater confidence. We 
shall see that it is ultimately traceable to the 
Virgin herself, in all probability through the little 
circle of women who were for some time in her 
company. 

We are told expressly that the Virgin Mary 
‘kept all these sayings (or things) in her heart.’ 
She, if any one, might well say, μυστήριον ἐμὸν 
ἐμοί. It was only by slow degrees in the intimacy 
of confidential intercourse that she allowed her 
secret to pass beyond herself, and to become 
known. Even if committed to writing before it 
came into the hands of St. Luke, it probably did 
not reach any wide public until it was embodied 
in his Gospel. The place which the Virgin-Birth 
occupies in Ignatius and in the Creed seems to 


* Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 87. 

+ ‘Luke gives, from knowledge gained within the family, 
an account of facts known only to the family, and in part to 
the Mother alone’ (Ramsay, op. cit. Ὁ. 79). Prof. Ramsay, 
however, seems to go too far in contrasting Mt with Lk when 
he says, ‘Matthew gives the public account, that which was 


_ generally known during the Saviour’s life and after His death.’ 


We do not think that any account was known during the 
Saviour’s life, and we prefer to think of the Matthmwan varsioa 
as parallel to rather than contrasted with the Lucan. 
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show that it cannot have been much later than 
the middle of the century before the knowledge 
of it made its way to the headquarters of Chris- 
tianity. But before some such date as that there 
is no reason to think that it was generally known. 
[Ὁ was no part of our Lord’s own teaching. The 
neighbours among whom His early life was passed, 
the changing crowds who witnessed His miracles 
or gathered round Him to hear Him, had never 
had it proclaimed to them. ‘Jesus son of Joseph, 
the prophet of Nazareth,’ was the common name 
by which He was known. And it is a great 
presumption of the historical truth of the Gospels 
that they so simply and naturally reflect this 
language. We may well believe that the language 
was shared, as the ignorance which caused it was 
shared, even by the Twelve themselves. It would 
be very fitting if the channel through which these 
sacred things first came to the ears of the Church 
was a little group of women.* 

i. The Sources of the Narrative.—It has often 
been observed that whereas the first two chapters 
of St. Matthew appear to be written from the 
point of view of Joseph, the first two chapters 
of St. Luke are written from the point of view 
of Mary. In Mt the Annunciation: is made to 
Joseph; it is Joseph who is bidden in a dream 
not to fear to take to him his wife; Joseph 
who is told what the Son whom she is to 
bear is to be called. It is Joseph, again, who is 
warned to take the young Child and His mother 
into Egypt, and who, when the danger is past, 
receives the command to return; and it is Joseph 
also whose anxious care is the cause that the 
family settle in Galilee and not in Judea. On 
the other hand, when we turn to St. Luke the 
yrominent figures at first are the two kinswomen, 

lisabeth the mother of John the Baptist, and 
Mary. Mary herself receives the announcement 
of the holy thing that is to be born of her. The 
Magnificat is her song of thanksgiving. She 
treasures in her heart the sayings of the shepherds 
and of her Divine Son. The aged Simeon points 
his prophecy to her, and foretells that a sword 
should pierce through her soul. 

In regard to the Matthzan document we are in 
the dark. The curious gravitation of statement 
towards Joseph has a reason; but beyond this 
there is not much that we can say. It would not 
follow that the immediate source of the narrative 
Was very near his person. In the case of Lk we 
can see farther down the vista. We have alread 
had grounds for connecting the source from which 
he draws ultimately with the Mother of Jesus. 
Through what channel did it reach the evan- 
gelist? Probably through one of the women 

* “Tf we are right in this view as to Luke’s authority, and as 
to the way in which that authority reached him, viz. by oral 
communication, it appears that either the Virgin was still 
living when Luke was in Palestine during the years 57 and 
58... or Luke had conversed with some one very intimate 
with her, who knew her heart and could give him what was 
almost as good as first-hand information. Beyond that we 
cannot safely go; but yet one may venture to state the 
impression—though it may be generally considered fanciful— 
that the intermediary, if one existed, is more likely to have 
been a woman than a man. There is a womanly spirit in the 
whole narrative, which seems inconsistent with the transmission 
from man,to man, and which, moreover, is an indication of 
Luke’s character; he had a marked sympathy with women’ 
(Ramsay, op. cit. Ὁ. 88). In view of the close resemblance 
between much that appears in the text and Prof. Ramsay’s 
admirable chapter, it 19 perhaps right to explain that thia had 
not been read at the time when the text was written, and that 
it represents an opinion formed long ago. The question as to 
whether the source was written or oral is left open, because 
there is reagon to think that St. Luke used a special (written) 
source Which may have been connected with the women men- 
tioned below, and through them with the Virgin Mary. The 
writer could not speak quite so confidently as Prof. Ramsay 
as to the nearness of this source to the Virgin, but he does 
not think that it could be more than two or three degrees 


removed from her. It must have been near enough to retain 
the fine touches which Prof. Ramsay so well brings out. 


mentioned in Lk 8724: and as Joanna is the least 
known of the group, and therefore the most 
likely to drop out for any one not personally 
acquainted with her, perhaps we may say, by pre- 
ference, through her (ef. p. 639 sup.). We learn 
from Jn 19% (cf. Ac 115) that the Mother of Jesus 
was thrown into contact with this group,—perhaps 
not for any great Iength of time, but yet for a 
time that may well have been sufficiently long for 
the purpose. And we believe that thus the secret 
of what had passed came to be disclosed to a sym- 
pathetic ear. 

Such an inference, if sound, would invest the 
contents of these chapters with high authority. 
Without enlarging more on this, we may perhaps 
be allowed to refer in confirmation to what has 
been already said as to the appropriateness of the 
picture given of the kind of circle in which Christ 
was born, and in which His birth was most spon- 
taneously greeted (see p. 608 above). It was just 
the Symeons and Annas, the Elisabeths and 
Zachariahs, who were the natural adherents of such 
a Messiah as Jesus. And the phrases used to 
describe them are beautifully appropriate to the 
time and circumstances, ‘looking for the consola- 
tion of Israel,’ ‘looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem’ (Lk 275- 38), 


The elaborate and courageous attempt of Resch (Τ᾽ iv. 
Heft 3, 1897) to reconstruct, even to the point of restoring 
the Hebrew original, a Kindheits-evangeliuwm, which shall 
embrace the whole of the first two chapters of Lk and Mt with 
some extra-canonical parallels, is on the face of it a paradox, 
and, although no doubt containing useful matter, has not made 
converts. 


ii. The Text of Mt Y%—Within recent years 
certain phenomena have come to light in the text 
of the first chapter of St. Matthew which demand 
consideration in their bearing upon this part of our 
subject. 


The peculiarities of the Curetonian Syriac, the (so-called) 
Ferrar group, and some MSS of the Old Latin, had becn known 
for some time, but in themselves they did not seem of very 
great importance. A new and somewhat startling element was 
introduced by the publication of tbe Sinai-Syriac in 1894. 
More recently still a further authority has appeared, which 
contains the eccentric reading. This is the curious dialogue 
published by Mr. F. O. Conybeare under tbe names of Zimothy 
and Aquila (Oxford, 1898). It professes to be a public debate 
between a Christian and a Jew held in the time of Oyril of 
Alexandria (A.D. 412-444), and it is in the main a string of 
testimonia commonly adduced in the Jewish controversy, It 
is a question how far some of this material comes from a work 
older than the date assigned. The criticism of the dialogue has 
been acutely treated by Mr. Conybeare, but the subject needs 
further examination. We will set forth the evidence at length, 
and then make some remarks upon it. 

Mt 116 ᾿Ιωχὼβ δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν "Iwate τὸν ἄνδρω Mapias, if ἧς 
ἐγεννήθη ᾿Ιησοῦς 6 λεγόμενος Χριστός, Codd. Gree, une, qui 
exstant omn. minuse. quamplur. Verss. (incl. f fi,, def. 1), 
cf. Dial. Tim. et Aq. fol. 113 r°. 

Ἰακὼβ δὴ ἰγέννησε τὸν “lacie, ᾧ μνηστιυθέσω πωρϑένος Me praeps 
ἐγέννησεν Ἰησοῦν τὸν λόγόμενος Χριστόν, 346-826-828 (auctore 
K. Lake, def. 18-60); cui desponsata virgo (om. q) Maria 
renuit Jesum qui dicitur (vocatur g, 4), Christus 4 g, q, ef. 

tal. Tim, et Aq. fol. 93 ν΄, 

Similiter, cui desponsata virgo Maria genuit (peperit d) Jesum 
Christum (om. τὸν λεγόμ., Christum Jesum d)d Καὶ Syr.-Cur. 

Jacob autem genuit Joseph, cui desponsata erat virgo Maria : 
virgo autem Maria genuit Jesum b (ef. ὁ) 

Ἰωκὼβ ἐγέννησεν τὸν ᾿Ιωσὴῷ τὸν ὥνδρω Mapius, ἐξ ἧς ἐγεννήθη 
"Incous ὁ λιγόμενος Kpurcos* καὶ ᾿Ιωσηῷ ἐγεννησὲν τὸν Ἰησοῦν τὸν 
λεγόμενον Χριστόν, Dial. Tim. et.Ag. fol. 93r°, 

Ἰακὼβ ἔγενν. τὸν ᾿Ιωσῆφ' ᾿Ιωσὴῷ, ᾧ δμνηστεύθη παρθένος Μαριάμ, 
ἐγέννησεν ᾿Ιησοῦν τὸν λεγόμιενον Ἄριστον, Syr.-Sin. 

The eccentric readings all occur within the range of the so- 
called Western text, and there is no doubt that they belong 
to a very early stage in the history of that text. Two opposite 
tendencies appear to have been at work, which are most con- 
spicuously represented in ancient forms of the Syriac Version, 
though the original in each case was probably Greek. 

On the one hand there was a tendency to emphasize the 
virginity of Mary, and to remove expressions which seemed in 
any way to conflict with this. For the blunt phrase, ‘Joseph 
her husband,’ the Curetonian Syriac with the oldest Latin 
authorities substitutes, ‘Joseph to whom was espoused ’—not 
only ‘ Mary,’ but ‘the Virgin Mary.’ A little lower down (with 
Tatian’s Diatessaron), for ‘Joseph her husband being a just 
man’ (6 ἀνὴρ αὐτῆς δίκαιος ay) it reads ‘Joseph being a just 
man’ (ἀνὴρ Six. dy). In v.20 for ‘thy wife’ it has ‘ thine 
espoused.’ In v.24, again with Tatian, it has some such softened 
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hrase as ‘he dwelt chastely with her,’ and for ‘took his wife’ 
it has ‘took Mary’; and in v.25 (but here in agreement with 


NBZ al.) it has simply ‘brought forth a son,’—not ‘her first- 
born son.’ 

In some of these readings, or parts of them, the Sinai-Syriac 
agrees, but along with them it has others which seem to be ofa 
directly opposite tendency. The most prominent is, of course, 
‘Joseph begat Jesus,’ in v.16. We might have thought that this 
was an accident due to the influence on the mind of the scribe 
of the repeated ἐψέννησεν of the previous verses; but in v.21 the 
same MS has ὁ bear thee a son,’ and in v.%9° ‘she bore him 
a son’; and in Lk 25 there is a counter change to that of 
the Ouretonian in v.20 (‘with Mary his wife’ for ‘Mary his 
espoused *); all which readings hang together, and appear to be 
distinctly anti-ascetic. And now the singular reading in y.16 
has found a coincidence in the confiate text of one of the 
quotations in the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila. 

It is of course true that both these authorities—the Sinai- 
Syriac and the Dialogue—are very far from thoroughgoing. 
The Syriac text has not tampered in any way with the explicit 
language of vy.18-20; and—what is especially strange—in the 
very act of combining Ἰωσήφ with ἐγέννησεν it inserts a large 
fragment of the Curetonian reading (a ἐμνηστεύθη wapfevos 
Μαριάμ) substituted for τὸν ἄνδρα Μαρίας. On the other hand, 
the peculiar reading occurs in One only out of three quotations 
in the dialogue, and there in the form ‘of a conflation with the 
common text. But is it the case that these authorities point to 
some form of reading older than any of those now extant, which 
made Joseph the father of Jesus? There would be a further 
question, whether, supposing that such a reading existed, it 
formed any part of the text of our present Gospel? 


There would seem to be three main possibilities. 


(a) The genealogy may in the first instance have | 


had an existence independently of the Gospel, and 
it may have been incorporated with it by the editor 
of the whole. In that case it is quite conceivable 


that the genealogy may have ended ᾿Ιωσὴφ δὲ. 


ἐγέννησεν τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν. Unless it were composed by 
someone very intimate indeed with the Holy 
Family, it might well reflect the current state of 
popular opinion in the first half of the apostolic 
age, (6) The reading might be the result of text- 
ual corruption. There would always be a natural 
tendency in the minds of scribes to assimilate 
mechanically the last links in the genealogy to pre- 
ceding links. <A further confusion might easily 
arise from the ambiguous sense of the word γεννᾶν, 
which was used of the mother as well as of the 
father (cf. Gal 4%), If we suppose that the 
original text ran, "Iwond τὸν ἄνδρα Μαρίας ἣ ἐγέν- 
vnoev ᾿Ιησοῦν τὸν λεγόμενον Χριστόν, that would per- 
haps account for the two divergent lines of 
variants better than any other. A reading like 
this appears to le behind the Coptic (Bohairic) 
Version. (c) It is conceivable that the reading (or 
group of readings) in Syr.-Sin. may be of definitely 
Ebionite origin. That which we call ‘heresy’ 
existed in so many shades, and was often so little 
consistent with itself, that it would be no decisive 
argument against tais hypothesis that the sense 
of the readings is contradicted by the immediate 
context. It would be enough for the scribe to 
have had Ebionite leanings, and he may have 


thought of natural and supernatural generation | 
We can only note | 


as not mutually exclusive. 
these possibilities; the data do not allow us to 
decide absolutely between them. 

LITERATURE. —The fullest discussion of this subject took place 
in a lengthy correspondence in 76 Academy, towards the end 
of 1894 and beginning of 1896. 

il. The Genealogies.—At the time when it was 
thought necessary at all costs to bring one biblical 
statement into visible harmony with another, two 
hypotheses were in favour for reconciling the 
genealogy of our Lord preserved in Mt 1)!" with 
that in Lk 3%, These were (a) the hypothesis of 
adoption or levirate marriage, according to which 
the actual descent might differ at several points 
from the legal descent, so that there might be two 
equally valid genealogies running side by side ; 
and (Ὁ) the hypothesis that the one genealogy 
might be that of Joseph, as the reputed father of 
Jesus, and the other genealogy (preferably St. 
Luke’s) that of Mary. A certain ἶ 


andle seemed ! 


to be given for this latter supposition by the tradi- 
tion which was said to be found in the Talmud (tr. 
Chagig. 77, col. 4, Meyer-Weiss), that Mary was 
the daughter of Eli. [This statement appears to 
be founded on a mistake, and should be given up ; 
see G. A. Cooke in Gore, Dissertations, p. 39 f.]. 
It was felt, however, that this view could only be 
maintained by straining the text of the Gospel ; 
and it is now generally (though not quite univers- 
ally) agreed that both genealogies belong to Joseph. 
On the other hand, the theory of levirate marriage 
or adoption, though no doubt a possible explanation, 
left too much the impression of being coined to 
meet the difficulty. The criticism of to-day prefers 
to leave the two genealogies side by side as inde- 
pendent attempts to supply the desiderated proof 
of Davidie descent. Were they the work of our 
present evangelists, or do they go back beyond 
them? Both genealogies appear to have in com- 
mon a characteristic which may point to opposite 
conclusions as to their origin. That in the First 
Gospel bears upon its face its artificial structure. 
The evangelist himself points out (Mt 117 that it is 
arranged on three groups of fourteen generations, 
though these groups are obtained by certain de- 
liberate omissions. That would be, in his case, 
consistent with other peculiarities of his Gospel: 
he evidently shared the Jewish fondness for arti- 
ficial arrangements of numbers (Sir John Hawkins, 
Hore Synoptice, p. 1311f.). From this fact we 
might infer that the stem of descent had been 
drawn up by himself from the OT and perhaps 
some local tradition. If such tradition came to 
him in writing, the list might still conceivably 
have ended in some such way as that which is 
found in the Sinai-Syriac, though if the list 
was first committed to writing in the Gospel the 
robability that it did so would be considerably 
iminished. 

It would seem that a like artificial arrangement 
(77 generations=7 X11) underlies the genealogy in 
Lk. But as this is not in the manner of the Third 
Evangelist, and as he does not appear to be con- 
scious of this feature in his list, it would be more 
probable that he found it ready to his hand. In 
that case it would be natural that it should come 
from the same source as chs. 1. 2, which would 
invest the genealogy with the high authority of 
those chapters. We cannot speak too confidently, 
but the conclusion is at least spontaneously sug- 
gested by the facts. 

iv. The Census of Quirinius.— Until a very short 
tinie ago the best review of the whole question of 
the Census of Quirinius (Lk 2'5) was that by 
Schirer in NTZG 817, Anhang 1(HJP I. ii. 105 ff). 
This was based upon a survey of the whole previous 
literature of the subject, and was really judicial, if 
somewhat severely critical, in its tone. As distinct 
from the school of Baur, which was always ready 
to sacrifice the Christian tradition to its own 
reconstruction of the history, Dr. Schiirer is an 
excellent representative of that more cautious 
method of inquiry which carefully collects the 
data and draws its conclusions with no pre- 
possession in favour of the biblical writers if 
also without prejudice against them. In _ the 
present instance he summed up rather adversely to 
the statements in St. Luke; and in the state of 
historical knowledge at the time when he wrote 
(1890), that he should do so was upon his principles 
not surprising. 

According to St. Luke, our Lord was born at Beth- 
lehem on the occasion of a general ‘enrolment’ (ἀπο- 
γραφή) ordered by the emperor Augustus and carried 
out in Palestine under Quirinius as governor of 
Syria. The date was fixed as being before the 
death of Herod, which took place in B.c. 4; and it 
was explained that Joseph and Mary, as belonging 
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names at Bethlehem, David’s city. 

There were several points in this statement 
which seemed to invite criticism. (i.) In the first 
place, there was no other evidence that Augustus 
ever ordered a general census of the empire, 
although there was good reason to think that he 
took pains to collect statistics in regard to it. (ii.) 
Even if he had ordered such a census, it scemed 
doubtful whether it would be carried out in a 
kingdom which possessed such a degree of inde- 

endence as Judeea. And (iii.) if it had been con- 

ucted in the Roman manner, there would have 
been no necessity for Joseph and Mary to leave 
their usual place of residence. Further, (iv.) while 
it was allowed, on the strength of a well-known 
inscription, that Quirinius probably twice held 
office in Syria, yet, as it was known that Sentius 
Saturninus was governor B.C. 9-7, and Quinctilius 
Varusat least B.c. 7-4, it was argued that Quirinius’ 
first term of office could not be before B.c, 3-1, 2.e. 
after the death of Herod. (v.) As there was, in 
any case, a census of Judea conducted by Quir- 
inius after its annexation by the Romans in A.D. 6, 
it was thought that St. Luke had a confused 
recollection of this, and antedated it (in the 
Gospel, though not in Ac 5%’) to the lifetime of 
Herod. . 

The chief authority for the census of A.D. 6is Josephus; and 
an eminent German scholar, Dr. Th. Zahn, put forward in 
1893 the view that it was Josephus who was at fault in dating 
from this year an event which really fell in B.o. 4-3 (Neue Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, pp. 633-654). This brought the data more 
nearly, though still not entirely, into agreement with St. Luke. 
The theory need not, however, be more fully considered as it has 


not met with acceptance, and there can be little doubt that it 
seeks a solution of the difficulties in the wrong direction. 


There was one little expression which might 
have given pause to the critics of St. Luke, viz. 
his careful insertion of the word ‘ first’ (‘the first 
enrolment made when Q. was governor of Syria’). 
It might have shown that he was in possession of 
special knowledge which would not permit him to 
confuse the earlier census with that of A.D. 6. 
And yet the existence of the earlier census re- 
mained without confirmation, until it suddenly 
received it from a quarter which might have 
been described as unexpected if expericnce did not 
show that there is hardly anything that may not 
be found there—the rubbish heaps of papyrus 
fragments in Egypt. 

Almost at the same time, in the year when Dr. 
Zahn made his ingenious but unsuccessful attempt 
(1893), three scholars, one English and two German, 
made the discovery that periodical enrolments 
(drroypagdal) were held in Egypt under the Roman 
empire, and that they came round in a fourteen- 
year cycle. ‘The proof of this was at first produced 
for the enrolments of A.D. 90, 104, 118, 132, and 
onwards; but in rapid succession the list was 
carried back to A.D. 76, 62, and 20. 

This gave the clue, which was almost at once 
seized, and the whole problem worked out afresh 
in masterly fashion by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, first 
in two articles in ἄρ. 1897, and then in his 
volume, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? A Study 
in the Credibility of St. Luke (London, 1898). It 
would be too much to say that every detail is 
absolutely verified. The age of Augustus as com- 
pared with that which precedes and with that 
which follows is a obscure, and the authori- 
ties for it defective. ut considering this, the 
sequence of argument which Prof. Ramsay unfolds 
is remarkably clear and attractive. (i.) 116 shows 
it to be very probable that there was a series 
of periodical enrolments initiated by Augustus at 
the time when he first received the tribunician 
power, and his reign formally began in B.c. 23 
(this is the official date usual in inscriptions, 


to the lineage of David, had gone up to enter their | p. 140). 
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(ii.) He also makes it probable that 
this was part of a deliberate and general policy— 
that the census-takings were ποῦ confined to 
Egypt, but extended to other parts of the empire, 
and more particularly to Syria. Here, too, there 
was a tendency to periodic recurrence, though 
the evidence is not, and is not likely to be, so 
complete as in the case of Egypt. (ii.) He has 
shown that Palestine was regarded as part of 
the ‘Roman world,’ 1.6. of the empire. ‘Though 
Herod had the liberty of a rex socius, the Roman 
power and the empcror’s will were always in the 
background ; he had to see that the whole Jewish 

eople took an oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
he could not make war without being called to 
account; he could not determine his own successor 
or put to death his own son without an appeal to 
Rome; in a moment of anger Augustus threatened 
that whereas he had hitherto treated him (Herod) 
as a friend, he would henceforth treat him as a 
subject (Jos. Ant. XVI. ix. 3). It was therefore 
likely enough that Herod would wish, if he was 
not positively ordered, to fall in with the imperial 
policy by taking a census of his people, as another 
subject king did in Cilicia in A.D. 35. (iv.) But 
although Herod held a census at the instance of 
Augustus, it would be in keeping with his whole 
character and conduct to temper it to Jewish 
tastes as much as possible; and he would do this 
by following the national custom of numbering 
the people by their tribes and families. This was 
the broad distinction between this enrolment of 
Herod’s and the subsequent census of A.D. 6 or 7. 
The latter was carried out by Roman officials and 
in the Roman manner, which was the real cause of 
the offence which it gave, and of the armed resist- 
ance which it excited. (v.) Some uncertainty still 
hangs over the mention of Quirinius. Mommsen 
thought that he was the acting legatus of Syria in 
B.C. 3-1. Prof. Ramsay inclines to the view that 
he held an extraordinary command by the side of 
Varus some years earlier, as Corbulo did by the 
side of Ummidius Quadratus, and Vespasian by the 
side of Mucianus. Such a command might carry 
with it the control of foreign relations, and be in- 
cluded under the title ἡγεμών. 

v. The Meaning of the Virgun-Birth.—It is but a 
very few years since there arose in Germany (thie 
date was 1892) a rather sharp controversy in which 
many leading theologians took part over the clause 
of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘Conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’ The echoes of 
that controversy reached this country, and, although 
not much was said in public, it is probable that 
some impression was made upon public opinion. 
This impression was strengthened by the publica- 
tion soon afterwards of the Sinai-Syriac with its 
peculiar reading, which was not unnaturally caught 
at as representing a more ancient and truer text 
than that to which we are accustomed. But if 
what has been written in the preceding sections 
has been followed, it will have been seen that 
between that time and the present (end of 1898) 
there has been a steady reaction. The eccentric 
reading has found its level. As it stands, it cannot 
possibly be original; and however it arose, it 
cannot really affect the belief of the Church, as it 
introduces no factor which had not becn already 
allowed for. And at the same time the historical 
value of the documents, especially Lk 1. 2, has 
been gradually rising in the estimation of scholars, 
until the climax has been reached in the recent 
treatise of Prof. Ramsay. Even those who desire 
to see things severely as they are must feel that 
the opening chapters of St. Luke are full of small 
indications of authenticity, that they are really 
not behind the rest of the Gospcl, and that they 
form no exception to the claim made at the outset 
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that the facts recorded have been derived from 
‘eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’ 

Along with this process there has been growing 
up a better and fuller philosophy of the Incarna- 
tion. This has been due especially to some of the 
contributors to Lux Mundi, and may be seen in 
Canon Gore’s Bampton Lectures (1891) and Disser- 
tations (1895), in Dr. Moberly’s Lua Mundi essay, 
and in Mr, Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures (1894) 
and Divine Immanence (1898). 

To those who regard primitive ideas as com- 
pounded of nothing but idle imagination, ignor- 
ance, and superstition, the evidence in folk-lore of 
stories of supernatural birth (such as are collected 
in Mr. Sidney Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, vol. i., 
1894) seems to discredit all accounts of such birth, 
even the Christian. They do not sufficiently con- 
sider the entire difference of the conditions under 
which the Christian tradition was promulgated 
from those which surrounded the creations of 
mythopoeic fancy. The Christian tradition be- 
longs to the sphere, not of myth but of history. 
It is enshrined in documents near in date to the 
facts, and in which the line of connexion between 
the record and the fact is still traceable. 

But, apart from this, if we believe that the 
course of human ideas, however mixed in their 
character—as all human things are mixed—is yet 
part of a single development, and that development 
presided over by a Providence which at once im- 
parts to it unity and prescribes its goal,—those who 
believe this may well see in the fantastic out- 
growth of myth and legend something not wholly 
undesigned or wholly unconnected with the Great 
Event which was to be, but rather a dim uncon- 
scious preparation for that Event, a groping 
towards it of the human spirit, a prophetic in- 
stinct gradually moulding the forms of thought 
in which it was to find expression. 

And if we ask further what it all means,—why 
the Son of Man was destined to have this excep- 
tional kind of birth, the answer is, because His 
appearance upon earth—His Incarnation, as we call 
it—was to be in its innermost nature exceptional ; 
He was to live and move amongst men, and was 
to be made in all points like His brethren, with the 
one difference that He was to be—unlike them— 
without sin. But how was a sinless human nature 
possible? Tospeak of a sinless human nature is 
to speak of something essentially outside the con- 
tinuity of the species. The growth of self-conscious 
experience, expressed at its finest and best in the 
formule of advancing science, has emphasized the 
strength of heredity. Each generation is bound 
to the last by indissoluble ties. To sever the bond, 
in any one of its colligated strands, involves a 
break in descent. It involves the introduction of 
a new factor, to which the taint of sin does not 
attach. If like produces like, the element of 
unlikeness must come from that to which it has 
itself affinity. Our names for the process do but 
largely cover our ignorance, but we may be sure 
that there is essential truth contained in the 
scriptural phrase, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee; wherefore also that which is to 
be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ 

[The most important literature has been men- 
tioned in the course of this section]. 

IV. ConcLuDING SuRvEY: THE VERDICT OF 
HISTORY. 

A. CHRIST IN HISTORY.—So far we have been 
involved in the study of the details of the Life of 
Christ, mainly on the basis of the Gospels. But 
the Gospels alone, though the fragments which 
they have preserved for us of that Life are beyond 
all price, would yet convey an incomplete idea of 
the total impression left by it even upon contem-. 


oraries, still less of all that it has been in the 

istory of the world. Especially would this be 
the case if, as some would have us do, we were to 
follow the first three Gospels only, to the exclusion 
of the fourth. To that point we shall return for a 
moment presently. But the time has now come to 
enlarge our view, to look back upon our subject 
from the vantage-ground which we occupy at the 
end of the 19th cent., and to endeavour to see it no 
longer as an episode affecting a small portion of an 
‘unimportant branch of the Semitic peoples,’ but 
as it enters into the course of the great world- 
movement of the centuries. 

If we would appreciate this, we must once more 
co back to the Origins, not now so much in search 
of details, as in order, if possible, to catch rather 
more of the total impression. We cannot, of course, 
attempt to interrogate the whole of history. For 
our present purpose it may be enough to consider 
(i.) the net result, if we may so speak, of the 
portraiture of Christ in the Gospels; (11.} the im- 
pression left by a similar reading of other parts of 
the New Testament, qpecially ke Epistles ; (iii.) 
the testimony borne by the Early Church, both 
formulated and informal; (iv.) the appeal that 
may be made to the religious expericnce of 
Christians. 

The last of these heads is not really so disparate 
as it may seem from the rest. The ultimate object 
that we have in view is to bring home—or to 
suggest lines on which it may be possible to bring 
home — what Christ really was and is to the 
individual believer. In order to do this we en- 
deavour to collect (i.) what He was to those among 
whom He moved during [lis life on earth ; (11.} what 
He was to His disciples, and primarily to the 
apostles after His departure; (111.) what the still 
undivided Church apprehended Him as being. It 
will thus be seen that there is no real antithesis, 
as though the appeal were in the one case to 
history and in the other to experience. For our 
present purpose history may be regarded as the 
collective experience of the past, which we are 
seeking to put into line with the individual or 
collective experience of the present. Our historical 
survey, so far as it goes, simply embodies so many 
superimposed strata of experience. 

i. The Christ of the Gospels.—We should thus 
be inclined to deprecate the attempts which are 
from time to time made to set in contrast some one 
or other branch of the appeal that we are making 
as against the rest. In this country we are accus- 
tomed to the opposition between the Christ of the 
(Synoptic) Gospels and the Christ of ‘Dogma’ or 
of the Church. And in Germany of late there has 
been a tendency to oppose the Christ conceived 
and preached by the apostles to the biographical 
Christ of the Gospels, and the experience of faith 
to any external and objective standards. (See 
especially the works of Kahler and Herrmann 
mentioned below). 

The disparagement of the Gospels as biographies 
seems to us, so far as it goes,—and neither writer 
is really very clear on the subject,—to rest upon a 
somewhat undue degree of scepticism as to the 
critical use that can be made of the Gospels. It 
does not follow that all that is doubted is really 
doubtful. For a more detailed testing of the his- 
torical character of the Gospels we must content 
ourselves with referring to the previous part of 
this article, only adding to it the two points which 
will be more appropriately introduced at the end 
of the next section,—the peculiar kind of confirma- 
tion which the two pictures (the evangelic and the 
apostolic) supply to each other, the difference 
between them showing that the teaching of the 
Epistles has not encroached upon the historical 
truth of the Gospels, while the less obvious like- 
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ness shows that they are in strict continuity. We 
shall also have to state once more in that context 
our reasons for believing the Fourth Gospel to be 
really the work of an eye-witness. 

But the point that concerns us most at the 
present moment is that, even if we make to nega- 
tive criticism larger concessions than we have 
any right to make, there will still remain in the 
Gospel picture ineflaceable features which presup- 
0586 and demand that estimate of the Person of 

hrist which we can alone call in the strict sense 
Christian. 

Take, for instance, that central passage Mt 11°8-88 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for 1 am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.’ Could we conceive such words put into any 
other lips, even the loftiest that the history of 
mankind has produced? They are full of delicate 
self-portraiture. They present to us a cliaracter 
elit we may say certainly was, because it has 
been so described. No mere artist in words ever 
ainted such a canvas without a living model 

efore him. The portrait is of One who is ‘meek 
and lowly in heart,’ whose yoke is easy and His 
burden light ; and yet He speaks of both yoke and 
burden as ‘ His’ in the sense of being imposed by 
Him; He invites men to ‘come’ to Him, evidently 
with a deep significance read into the phrase; He 
addresses His invitation to weary souls wherever 
such are to be found; and (climax of all!) He 
Soma what no Alexander or Napoleon ever 

reamt of promising to his followers, that He 
would give them the truly supernatural gift of 
rest—the tranquillity and serenity of inward peace 
in spite of the friction of the world; that all this 
should be theirs by ‘coming’ to Him. 

And then how easy is it to group round such a 
yassage a multitude of others! ‘I say unto you, 

esist not him that is evil: but whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also’ 
(Mt 58. *The Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister ’(Mk 10*||). ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me; forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God’ (ib. v.*\\). 
‘Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever shal] lose lis life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall save it’ (Mk 8%), ‘The Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost ’ (Lk 
19”, comp. the three parables of Lk 15). ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me’ (Mt 25%). 

Sayings like these, it is needless to add, could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Through all of 
them there runs, indirectly, if not directly, the 
same self-portraitures. And it is a self-portraiture 
that has the same two sides. On the one hand 
there is the human side, the note of meekness or 
lowliness, condescension that is not (though it 
really is!) condescension but infinite sympathy, 
yatience, tenderness: and, on the other hand, no 
ess firmly drawn, for all the lightness and restraint 
of touch, an absolute range of command and 
authority; all things delivered to the Son in 
heaven and on earth (ef. Mt 1177 2818), 

That which we have called the ‘human side’ fills 
most of the foreground in the Gospels; the other, 
the transcendental side, is somewhat shaded by it ; 
and we can see that it was deliberately shaded, 
that the proportions were such as mainly (though, 
as we shall see, not entirely) corresponded to the 
facts, or, in other words, to the divine method and 
order of presentation. But when we turn from the 
Gospels to the rest of the NT we shall find these 
proportions inverted. 


We only pause upon this Gospel picture a mo- | 
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nient more to say that, apart from any question of 
criticism of documents or of details in the narrative, 
it seems to us to be utterly beyond the reach of 
invention. The evangelists themselves were too 
near to the events to see them in all their signifi- 
eance. They set down, like honest men, the details 
one after another as they were told them. But it 
was not their doing that these details work in 
together to a singular and unsought harmony. 


LitERATURE.—The fullest account of recent discussions as to 
the adequacy and trustworthiness of the presentation of Christ 
in the Gospels will be found in the second enlarged edition of 
Kahler’s Der sogenannte historische Jesus und der geschichtliche, 
biblische Christus, Leipzig, 1896. Another work, which lays the 
stress rather on personal experience of the life of Christ, and is 
written with great earnestness from that point of view, but 
seems to us too restricted in its historical basis, is Herrmann’s 
EP Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, ed. 2, Stuttgart, 1892 (Eng. 

r. 1895). 


li. The Christ of the Apostles.—In passing over 
from the Gospels to the rest of the NT we find 
ourselves hampered by critical questions. What 
we should most wish to ascertain is the conception 
of Christ held by the mass of the first disciples. 
And to some extent we can get at this; but, so far 
as we can do so, itis nearly always indirectly. The 
writings that have come down to us are those of 
the leaders, not of the followers; and many even 
of these are encumbered with questions as to date 
and origin. Some of these do not so much matter, 
because in any case they belong to the end rather 
than the beginning of the apostolic age. The one 
book which we should most like to use more freely 
than we can is the Acts, the earlier chapters of 
which we quite agree with the author of the article 
in this Dictionary in estimating highly. 

We will, however, cut the knot by not attempt- 
ing to summarize the teaching of all the undisputed 
books, but by taking a single typical example of 
manageable compass, the first extant NT writing, 
1 Thessalonians, written probably about A.D. 51— 
in any case not later than 53, or within the first 
quarter of a century after the Ascension. 


Let us suppose for a moment, with the more extreme critics, 
that a thick curtain falls over the Church after thisevent. The 
curtain is lifted, and what do we find? We turn to the opening 
verse of the Ep. (emended reading). St. Paul and his companions 
give solemn greeting to the ‘Church of the Thess, (which is) in 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ An elaborate pro- 
cess of reflexion, almost asystem of theology, lies behind those 
familiar terms. First we note that the human name ‘Jesus’ is 
closely associated with the title ‘Christ’ or ‘ Messiah,’ which in 
the Gospels had been claimed with such quiet reticence and 
unobtrusiveness. From this time onwards the two names are 
almost inseparable, or the second supersedes the first: in other 
words, Jesus is hardly ever thought of apart from His high 
Messianic dignity. This effect is pressed home by the further 
title ‘Lord’ (Képies). The disciples had been in the habit of 
addressing their Master as ‘Lord’ dnring His lifetime, in a 
sense not very different from that in which any Rabbi might 
be addressed by his pupils (Jn 1318f), But that sense is no 
longer adequate; the word has been filled with a deeper 
meaning. That ‘Jesus is Lord’ has become the distinctive 
confession of Christians (1 Co 123, Ro 109%), where ‘Lord’ cer- 
tainly=‘the exalted Lord’ of the Resurrection and Ascension 
(cf. Ac 236). 

What is still more remarkable, the glorified Jesus is, as it 
were, bracketed with ‘God the Father.’ Let us think what this 
would mean to a strict Jewish monotheist; yet St. Paul 
evidently holds the juxtaposition, not as something to which 
he is tentatively feeling his way, but as a fundamental axiom 
of faith. In the appellation ‘Father’ we have already the first 
beginning — may we not say the first decisive step, which 
potentially contains the rest ?—of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. And we observe, further, that the Thessalonian Church 
is said to have its being ‘in Christ’ as well as ‘in God.’ This 
is a characteristic touch of Pauline mysticism. The striking 
thing about it is that in this, too, the Son already holds a place 
beside the Father (cf. 214 416), 

There is another passage in the Ep. (1 Th 3) in which there 
is the same intimate combination of ‘our God and Father’ and 
‘our Lord Jesus.’ Here the context is not exactly mystical, but 
the two names are mentioned in connexion with the divine pre- 
rogative of ordering events. The apostle prays that God and 
Christ will together ‘direct’ (χατευθύνοαι, ‘make straight and 
unimpeded’) his way to them (the Thessalonians), 

It is not by accident that the Holy Spirit is in a similar manner 
implicated in divine action (15 ὃ 45 519), though it would be too 
much to say that the Spirit is spoken Of distinctly as a Person. 
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The historical events of the life of Christ are hardly alluded 
to, except [lis death and resurrection (110 414 610), In the last 
of these verses Christ is said to have died ‘for us’; and in the 
preceding verse ‘salvation,’ which is contrasted with ‘death,’ is 
said to come ‘through’ Him. In 110 He is also spoken of as 
delivering Christians ‘from the wrath to come.’ It is assumed 
that Christ is in heaven, from whence He is expected to come 
again with impressive manifestations of power (110 4166. ; οὗ, also 
the frequent allusions to ἡ παρουσία τοῦ Kupiov). 

The Second Coming is the only point on which the Ep. can be 
said to contain direct and formal teaching. The other points 
mentioned are all assumed as something already known, not as 
imparted for the first time. 

Not only may we say that they are known, but it is also fair 
to infer that they are undisputed. There is a hint of contro- 
versy with the unbelieving Jews, but no hint of controversy 
with the Judean Churches, which stand in the same relation to 


. Christ (224-16), This is important; and it is fully borne out by 


the other Epistles, which show just how far the disputed ground 
between St. Paul and the other apostles extended. There was 
a good deal of sharp debate about the terms on which Gentiles 
should be admitted. There is no trace of any debate as to the 
estimate of the Person of Christ. 


We have referred to the Pauline mysticism 
and to the hints, slight but significant, of what is 
known as the doctrine of the Atonement. It is 
clear that St. Paul ascribed to Christ not only 
divine attributes but divine activities—activities 
in the supersensual sphere, what he elsewhere calls 
‘heavenly places’ (τὰ ἐπουράνια). We know how 
these activities are enlarged upon in Epp. to Co, 
Gal, and Ro. It would, of course, be wrong to 
suppose that all Christians, or indeed any great 
number, had an intelligent grasp of these ‘mys- 
teries’; but we can see from the Ep. to He, 1 P, 
Epp. Jn, and Rev, that conceptions quite as 
transcendental had a wide diffusion. And a verse 
like 2 Co 13" shows that there must have been 
large tracts of important teaching which are im- 

erfectly represented in our extant documents. 

hen we consider how occasional these documents 
are in their origin, the wonder is not that they 
have conveyed to us so little of the apostolic 
teaching, but that they have conveyed so much. 

The summary impression that we receive is 
indeed that the revolution foreshadowed at the 
end of the last section has been accomplished. 
The historical facts of the Lord’s life were not 
neglected ; for Gospels were being written, of 
which those which we now possess are only sur- 
viving specimens. But in the whole epistolary 
literature of NT they have receded very much into 
the background, as compared with those transcen- 
dental conceptions of the Person and Work of 
Christ, to which the Gospels pointed forward, but 
which (with one exception) they did not directly 
expound. 

o doubt this was in the main only what was 
to be expected. The narrative of the Gospels 
goes back to the period before the Resurrection ; 
the epistolary literature dates altogether after 
it. Still it is remarkable how we seem to be 
plunged all at once into the midst of a developed 
theology. Nor is the wonder lessened, it is rather 
increased, when we remark that this theology is 
only in part set before us deliberately as teaching. 
The fact that it is more often presupposed shows 
how deep a hold it must have taken alike of the 
writer and of his readers. 

Impressive contrasts are sometimes drawn (e.g. 
at the beginning of Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lecture) 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene 
Creed ; and the contrast certainly is there. But 
it goes back far beyond the period of the Arian 
controversy. It is hardly less marked between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the writings which have 
come down to us under the names of St. Peter and 
st. Paul. 
contemporary with the composition of the Gospels. 
The two streams, of historical narrative on the 
one hand and theological inference on the other, 
really run side by side. They do not cxelude but 
rather supplement, and indeed critically confirm, 


And yet these writings are practically | 


each other. For if the Gospels had been really 
not genuine histories of the words and acts of 
Christ, but coloured products of the age succeeding 
His death, we may be sure that they would have 
reflected the characteristic attitude of that age far 
more than they do. They do not reflect it, but 
they do account for it by those delicate hints and 
subtly inwoven intimations that He who called 
Himself so persistently Son of Man was also Son 
of God. 

The one Gospel which bridges the gap more 
unmistakably than the others is the Fourth. 
And the reason is obvious, if St. John was its 
author. He had a foot in both worlds. As the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, he vividly remembered 
His incomings and outgoings. And in the same 
capacity, as a disciple who was also an apostle, it 
fell to him to build up that theology which was 
the deliberate expression of what Jesus was to 
His Church, not in a section only of His being, 
the short three years which He had spent among 
His followers, but in His being as He had revealed 
it to them as a whole. It is difficult to think of 
either function as merely assumed by the writer at 
second-hand. On the contrary, we acquire a fresh 
understanding of the weight and solemnity of his 
words when we think of these as springing from 
direct personal contact with Christ, and intense 
personal conviction of what Christ really was, not 
to himself only, but to the world. In this respect 
the Fourth Gospel is unique; and the very ex- 
pansion which it gives of the divine claims of 
Christ prepares us more completely than the other 
Gospels alone might have done for the transition 
from them to the Epistles. 

It is an especial satisfaction to be able to quote, in support of 
this view of the first-hand character of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. 
Loofs in PRE® iy. 29. 

iii. The Christ of the Undivided Church.—For 
the purpose which we have before us we’ must 
examine the evidence of the Undivided Church on 
three distinct points. (a) What was the estimate 
of the Person of Christ in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles? (δ) Are there 
any traces of a tradition different from this? 
(c) What is the bearing upon the subject of the 
crecds and conciliar decisions? 

(a) On the first head we may say broadly that 
the mass of Christian opinion was in strict con- 
tinuity with the NT, rarely (as we might expect) 
rising to an apprehension of its heights and depths, 
and keeping rather at the avcrage level, but 
steadily loyal in intention, and showing no signs of 
recalcitrance. 


ignatius of Antioch has the strongest grip of distinctive 
features of NT teaching (Virgin-Birth, pre-existence, incarna- 
tion, Logos, Trinitarian language). Clemens Romanus, though 
much less theological, also has pre-existence and a clearly 
implied Trinity (viii. 2). In the former point Barnabas and 
Hermas agree, though the latter shows some confusion, not 
uncommon at this date, between Son and Spirit. And then we 
have the opening words of 2 Clement which exactly describe 
the general temper, ‘Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus 
Christ as of God, as of the Judge of quick and dead.’ 

These, with Polycarp and Aristides, who adopt a similar tone, 
are the writers. And then, when we look for evidence as to 
pear feeling and practice, we have the wide prevalence of 

aptism in the Threefold Name (Didaché and Justin), and the 
hymns sung ‘to Christ as God’ (Pliny, Hp. ad Trajan. xcvi. ; 
ef. Eus. HH v. xxviii. δ). It is clear that prayer was generally 
offered to Christ. Origen’s objection to this was a theological 
refinement, as he held that the proper formula was εὐχάριστειν τῷ 
Gea διὰ X. “1. (de Orat. 15). 

The group of Apologists which stands out so clearly in the 
middle of the 2nd century is characterized chiefly by the use 
that is made of the Logos doctrine which was identified with 
the Logos of philosophy. With them begins a more active 
spirit of reflexion and speculation. The relation of the Son to 
the Father, and indeed the whole problem of unity and distinc: 
tions in the Godhead (Justin and Athenagoras), is beginning to 
be keenly canvassed. And at the same time it is clear that the 
question of what were afterwards called the ‘Two Natures’ was 
causing much perplexity. It was this difficulty which really 


| lies behind the experiments of Gnosticism. When we come te 
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the latter half and last quarter of the century, with the theo- 
logians of Asia Minor, Irenzus, and Clement of Alexandria, the 
foundations have been laid of a Christian theology, which 
already bears the stamp that marks it throughout succeeding 
centuries, viz. that it is not free speculation, but reflexion upon 
data given by the Bible. 


(6) It was natural, and could not well have been 
otherwise, that there was in this reflexion at 
first a considerable tentative element. There was 
no break, and no conscious divergence between it 
and the canonical writings. But are there no 
signs of such divergence? Are there no signs of a 
tradition differing from that embodied in these 
writings? Perhaps we ought to say that there 
are. 


The Gnostics began by inventing traditions of their own, but 
they soon fell into the groove, and professed to base their views 
like the rest on the canonical Scriptures. A conspicuous 
example of this is Heracleon’s commentary on St. John. But 
in these circles there was what we might call recalcitrance, as 
when Cerinthus and Carpocrates rejected the Virgin-Birth as 
impossible (Iren. adv. Har. 1. xxvi.1, xxv. 1). The Gnostics, 
however, are outside the true development of Christianity, and 
their systems had a different origin. 

In closer contact with Christianity proper are the heretical 
Ebionites. For them a better claim might be made out to 
represent a real divergence of tradition. It is possible that 
their denial of the Virgin-Birth was derived from the state of 
things when the canonical narratives had not yet obtained any 
wide circulation. And yet we should have to pass upon these 
Ebionites a verdict similar to that already passed upon the 
Gnostics. They were really Jews imperfectly Christianized. If 
they regarded Christ as Ψψελὸς ἄνθρωπος, it was doubtless because 
the Jews did not expect their Messiah to have any other origin. 
This is a different thing from, though it may have some subordi- 
nate connexion with, the views (¢.g.) of Paul uf Samosata, whose 
difficulty was caused by the union of the two natures. The 
human nature he regarded as having an ordinary human birth, 
though it came to be united to the Divine Logos. 

A like account would hold good of Theodotus of Byzantium 
and the Rationalists described in Kus. HE v. xxviii, At last 
the reader may think that he is upon the track of a genuine 
Rationalism; but this did not go very deep. It was consistent 
with belief in the Virgin-Birth and in the Resurrection 
(Hippolytus, Ref. Her. vii. 35); in fact it probably amounted 
to little more than a dry literal exegesis. 

The Clementine Homilies point out that Christ did not call 
Himself ‘God,’ but the ‘Son of God,’ and they emphasize this 
distinction somewhat after the manner of the later Arians 
(xvi. 15, 16). When we have said this, we shall have touched (it 
is believed) on all the main types of what might be thought to 
be a denial of Christ’s full Godhead. 

The more pressing danger of primitive Christianity lay in an 
opposite direction. Loyalty to Christ was so strong that the 
simpler sort of Christians were apt to look upon the humanity 
as swallowed up in the divinity. This is the true account of the 
early prevalence of Docetism (which made the deity of Christ 
real, the humanity phantasmal or unreal), and of the later 
prevalence of what is known to students as Modalistic Monarch- 
lanism, and to the general reader as Sabellianism (the doctrine 
that the Son and the Spirit were not distinct Persons in the 
Godhead, but modes or aspects of the One God). The answer of 
Noetus was typical of the frame of mind that gave rise to this, 
‘What harm do I do in glorifying Christ?’ (Hippol. ¢. Noet. 1): 
it seemed meritorious to identify Christ with God. Both these 
tendencies were far stronger and more widely spread than 
anything that savoured of Rationalism. Docetism entered 
largely into the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, which were very 

opular; and both Tertullian (Praz. 1, 3) and Hippolytus (ef. 

er. ix, 6, μέγιστος ἀγών) imply that the struggle against 
Monarchianism was severe. 


It is evident from this to which side the scales 
inclined. The traces of anything like Rationalism 
in the modern sense are extremely few and slight. 
For the most part, what looks like it is not pure 
Rationalism (or Humanitarianism) at all. More 
formidable was the excess of zeal which exalted 
the divine in Christ at the expense of the human. 
But the main body of the Church held an even way 
between both extremes,—held it at least in inten- 
tion, though there were no doubt a certain number 
of unsuccessful experiments in the construction of 
reasoned theory. 

(c) It was inevitable that in the early centuries 
there should be a great amount of tentative think- 
ing. But little by little this was sifted ont; and 
by the middle of the 5th cent. the ancient Church 


had practically made up its mind. It formulated | 


its belief in the Chaleedonian definition (ὅρος τῆς ἐν 
Χαλκηδόνι τετάρτης συνόδου) of the year 451 (which 


counts as Ecumenical, though the only Westerns | 


resent were the two legates of Pope Leo and two 
ugitive bishops from Africa), and in the Quicumque 
vult, a liturgical creed composed, according to a 
tradition which may be sound, by Dionysius [of 
Milan] and Eusebius [of Vercelli], (cf. the remark- 
able preface in the Irish Liber Hymnorum, i. 203, 
li. 92, ed. Bernard and Atkinson, Lond. 1898). 


This creed and the definitions of Chalcedon represent the end 
of the process; the beginning is marked by the creed known as 
the Apostles’, Criticism has of late been active upon this creed 
as well as upon the so-called Nicene and Athanasian, with a 
result which tends, it may be generally said, to heighten the 
value of all three. The date of the Apostles’ Creed (in its oldest 
and shortest form) has been reduced within the limits a.p, 100- 
150 ; Kattenbusch, the author of the most elaborate monograph 
on the subject, leans to the beginningof that period, Harnack to 
the end. Itis agreed that it was in the first instance the local 
baptismal creed of the Church of Rome, and that it was the 
parent of all the leading provincial creeds of the West. The 
principal open question at the present moment (1899 in.) is as to 
its relation to the Eastern creeds, Kattenbusch and Harnack 
both think that it was carried to the East in the time of 
Aurelian (cirea 270), and that it became the parent οὗ a number 
of Eastern creeds, including that which we know as the Nicene ; 
but this is conjecture. Harnack thinks that the Roman creed 
coalesced with floating formule, to which he gives the name of 
Kerygmata, already circulating in the East. But these also are 
more or less hypothetical. And the question is whether tha 
Eastern creeds, which resemble the Roman, were not rather 
ofishoots, parallel to it, of a single primitive creed, perhaps 
originating in Asia Minor. This is substantially the view of 
Dr. Loofs, The main argument in favour of it is that character- 
istic features of the Eastern type of creed already appear in 
Irenaus and in a less degree in Justin. Harnack would explain 
these features as due to his Kerygmata ; and from the point of 
view of the history of doctrine the difference is not very great, 
— the Kerygmata were in any case in harmony with the 
creed. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of the existence 
of this fixed traditional standard of teaching at so early a date. 
It was the rallying and steadying centre of Catholic Christianity, 
which kept it straight in the midst of Gnostic extravagances and 
among the perils of philosophical speculation. Our so-called 
Nicene Creed is only the Apostles’ Creed in one of its more florid 
Oriental forms, with clauses engrafted into it to meet the rising 
heresies of Arius and Macedonius; while the Chaleedonian for- 
mula and the Qutcumgue take further account of the contro- 
versies connected with the names of Apollinaris, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches. 


The decisions in question were thus the outcome 
of a long evolution, every step in which was keenly 
debated by minds of great acumen and power, 
really far better equipped for such discussions than 
the average Anglo-American mind of to-day. If 
we-can see that their premises were often erroneous 
(especially in such matters as the exegesis of the 
OT), we can also see that they possessed extra- 
ordinary fertility and subtlety in the handling of 
metaphysical problems. The disparaging estimates 
of the Fathers, which are often heard and seen in 
print, are very largely based upon the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with their writings. There are 
many things in these which may provoke a smile, 
but as a whole they certainly will not do so in any 
really open mind. There exists at the present time 
in Germany a movement, which bears the name of 
its author Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889), directed 
against eh ‘ge og in theology generally. No 
doubt Ritschl also was a thinker and writer of 
ereat ability; and the stress that he lays upon 
religious experience is by no means without justi- 
fication. But it has not yet been proved that the 
negative side of his argument is equally valid, or 
that metaphysics can be wholly dispensed with. 
And so long as this is the case we certainly 
cannot afford to ignore these ancient decisions. 
Every word in them represents a battle, or sue- 
cession of battles, in which the combatants were, 
many of them, giants. 


LireratTurRE.—The subject of this section brings up the whole 
history of ‘Christology,’ which may be studied in well-known 
works of Baur, Dorner, and Thomasius, or in Harnack’s History 
of Dogma. There isan excellent survey by Loofs in PRE iv. 
16 ff., art. ‘Christologie, Kirchenlehre,’ marked by much inde- 
pendent judgment and research, In English may be mentioned 
Gore, Bampton Lectures (1891); Fairbairn, Christ in Modern 
Theology (1893); R. L. Ottley, Doctrine of the Incarnation 
(1896). 
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The later phases of the critical discussions on the creeds are 
set forth in Kattenbusch, Das Apost. Symbol (Leipzig, 1894, 
1898, unfinished); Harnack’s art. ‘Apost. Symb.’ in PRE? i. 
741 ff. (this is the author’s most complete and latest utterance ; 
the Eng. reader may consult Hist. of Dogma, i. 167 ff.), and 
an important art. by Loofsin Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1895. 

For Ritschl’s attitude it may be enough to refer to his tract, 
Theologie u. Metaphysik, Bonn, 1881. We had an English 
version of the opposition to metaphysics in the writings of 
Matthew Arnold. 

iv. The Christ of Personal Experience.—In the 
case of Ritschl the religious experience of the 
individual or of communities is directly pitted 
against metaphysics as the criterion of theological 
truth. But apart from philosophical theory it 
is the criterion which is practically myotiod by 
hundreds of thousands of plain men—we wi 
in search of a creed, but in support of the creed 
which they have found or inherited. And there 
is an immense volume of evidence derived from 
this source in corroboration of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, or of what amounts to the same thing, 
the Christian estimate of the Person of Christ. 
The singular attraction of this Person, the sense 
of what Christ has done, not only for mankind at 
large but for the individual believer, the sense of 
the love of God manifested in Him, have been 
so overpowering as to sweep away all need for 
other kinds of evidence. They create a passionate 
conviction that the religion which has had these 
effects cannot be wrong in its fundamental doctrine, 
the pivot of the whole. 

This personal experience operates in two ways. 
It makes the individual believer cling to his behef 
in spite of all the objections that can be brought 
against it. But it also possesses a formative power 
which so fashions men in the likeness of Christ, 
that they in turn become a standing witness to 
those who have not come under the same influence. 
St. Paul expresses this by a forcible metaphor when 
he speaks of himself as in travail for his Galatian 
converts ‘until Christ be formed’ in them, as the 
embryo is formed in the womb (Gal 413). The 
image thus formed shines through the man, like a 
light through glass, and so He who came to be the 
Light of the world has His radiance transmitted 
downwards through the centuries and outwards 
to the remotest corners of the earth. 

This that we speak of is, of course, matter of 
common knowledge and of everyday experience. 
The note of the true Christian cannot help being 
seen wherever there is genuine Christianity. It is, 
however, an inestimable advantage that the process 
should have found expression in such classics of 
literature as the Confessions of St. Augustine and 
the De Imitatione. In these it can not only be 
seen but studied. 

B. THE PERSON OF CHRIST.—It is necessary 
that this article should be brought to a close, 
and the close may seem rather abrupt. And yet 
the design which the writer set before himself is 
very nearly accomplished. It will be his duty at 
a later date to return to his subject on a somewhat 
larger scale; and for the present he would con- 
clude, not so much by stating results as by stating 
problems. 

i. The Problem as wt stands.x—We have seen 
that there are four different ways of attempting 
to grasp what we can of the significance of the 
Person of Christ. Towards these four ways the 
attitude of different minds will be different. For 
some the decisions of the Undivided Chureh will 
be absolutely authoritative and final. They will 
not seek to go either behind them or beyond them. 
Others will set the comparative simplicity of the 
Gospel picture against the more transcendental 
and metaphysical conceptions of the age that 
followed. ‘To others, again, the picture traced in 
the Gospels will seem meagre and uncertain by 
the side of the exalted Christ preached by the 


notsay, 


. His Work.’ Kahler, 


apostles.* Yet others will take refuge in the 
appeal to individual experience, which will seem 
to give a more immediate hold on Christ and to 
avoid the necessity and perplexities of criticism. 
Others, still more cadient in their procedure, will 
begin with the assumption that Christ was only 
man, and will treat all the subsequent development 
as reflecting the growth of the delusion by which 
He came to be regarded as God. 

This last is a drastic method of levelling down 
the indications of the divine in history, against 
which human nature protests and will continue to 
protest. But, short of this, the other milder alter- 
natives seem to us to put asunder what ought 
rather to be combined. They seem to us to pro- 
ac antitheses, where they ought rather to find 

armony. As the phases in question, distinctly 
as they stand out from each other, are so many 
phases in the history of Christianity, they ought 
to contribute to the elucidation of the Christianity 
which they have in common. 

They ought to contribute to it, and we believe 
that they do contribute toit. There is, however, 
room still left for closer study, especially of the 
transitions. We have been so much in the habit 
of studying the Gospels by themselves and the 
Epistles by themselves that we have not paid 
sufficient attention to the transition from the one 
to the other. If we follow this clue, it will, we 
believe, show that the first three Gospels in par- 
ticular need supplementing, that features which in 
them appear subordinate will bear greater empha- 
sis, and that the resulting whole is more like that 
portrayed in the Fourth Gospel than is often 
- «- 

‘or instance, we are of opinion that much of 
the teaching of Jn 14-16 is required by the verse 
2 Co 13" and other allusive passages in the early 
Epp. of St. Paul; that the command of Mt 28 
(or something like it) is required by Didaché 
vil. 1, 3; Just. Apol. 1. 61; that the teaching 
respecting the Paraclete is required by the whole 
Pauline doctrine of the Spirit; that the allegory 
of the Vine is required by the Pauline doctrines of 
the Head and the Mam bers, and of the Mystical 
Union ; that the full sense of Mk 10* || is required 
by such passages as Ro 37%4:% 4% δύ“ ete., and 
the full sense of Mk 14%|} by He 9782, And 
observations of this kind may be very largely 
extended. 

In like manner, while it is certainly right that 
the conceptions current in the early Church as to 
the Person and Work of Christ should be rigor- 
ously analyzed and traced to their origin, full 
weight should be given to the analogues for them 
that are to be found in NT; and where they have 
their roots outside the Bible, even there the efforts 
of the human mind to express its deepest ideas 
may deserve a more sympathetic judgment than 
they sometimes receive. 

And throughout, it is highly important that the 
doctrinal conceptions, whether of the apostolic 
age or of subsequent ages, should be brought to 
the test of living experience, and as far as possible 
expressed in the language of such experience. 
The mind and heart of to-day demands before 
all things reality. It is a rete and a health 
demand; and the Churches should try with all 
their power to satisfy it. If they fail, the fault 
will not lie in their subject-matter, but in them- 
selves. 

of the 


li. A pressing Portion Problem, — 


| There is one portion of the problem as to the 


* “We know, literally speaking, with much greater certainty 

what Paul wrote than what Jesus spoke.’ ‘The centre of 

ravity for the understanding of the Person (of Christ) and of 

its significance falls ea what we are in the habit of calling 
esus u, dag AT, pp. 37, 60. 
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Person of our Lord Jesus Christ which both in 
this country and in Germany has excited special 
interest in recent years. n its most concrete 
form this is the question as to our Lord’s Human 
Knowledge, which, however, runs up directly into 
what is generally known as the question of the 
Kenosis. And that, again, when thoroughly ex- 
amined, will be found to raise the whole question 
of the Two Natures. In regard to this series of 
connected questions there is still abroad an active 
spirit of inquiry. 

It was started in the first instance by the argument from our 
Lord’s use of the OT in its bearing upon the question of OT 
criticism, This led to a closer examination of the text, Mk 1332 
ll var.lec. That, again, expanded into a discussion of the technical 
doctrine of the Aenosis (see the art. 8.v.), an episode in which 
was a renewed study of the exegesis of Ph 25-11, And that in 
turn, in its later phase (H. O. Powell’s Principle of the Incar- 
nation, 1896), has opened up the whole question of the Two 
Natures, which in Germany for some time past has been far 
more freely handled than in Great Britain. 

These discussions have produced one little work of classical 
value, Dr. Εἰ. H. Gifford’s study of Ph 25-11, entitled Whe Incar- 
nation, a model of careful and scientific exegesis, which 
appears to leave hardly anything more to be said on that 
head. It is also right to note the special activity on this sub- 
ject of the diocese of Salisbury, largely due to the initiative 
and encouragement of its bishop (Mr. W. 58. Swayne’s Our 
Lord's Knowledge as Man, with a preface by the Bp. of 
Salisbury, 1891, and Mr. Powell’s elaborate work, mentioned 
above). Weighty contributions have been made to the subject 
by Dr. Bright in Waymarks of Church History (1894), Canon 
Gore (Dissertations, 1898), and in arts. in the Ch. Quarterly, 
Oct. 1891, and July 1897. 

On the Continent special views of the Kenosis are connected 
with the names of Dorner, Thomasius, Gess, Godet, and others 
rather more incidentally. Tracts upon the smaller questions 
have recently appeared by Schwartzkopff (Konnte Jesus irren ἢ 
1896), and Kahler (Jesus u. das AT’, 1896). 


In spite of all this varied activity, it may be 
doubted whether the last word has yet quite hn 
said (Dr. Gifford’s treatment of the exegetical 
question seems to us to come nearest to this). 
The first concern of the historian is that the facts 
shall be taken candidly as they are. It is more 
probable that our inferences will be wrong than 
the data from which they are drawn. And for the 
rest, we should not be surprised if a yet further 
examination of the subject should result rather in 
a list of tacenda than of predicanda. 

C. THE WoRK OF CHrIsT.—In regard to the 
Work of Christ also it is best for us to state 
problems. Of these the most important are the 
two that meet us first ; they have not been much 
discussed; and complete agreement upon them 
has not yet been attained. 

i. Lhe Place in the Cosmical Order of the 
Ethical Teaching of Christ.—It is almost a ques- 
tion of names when it is asked whether Christ 
brought into the world a new ethical ideal. The 
quseiten would be what constituted a new ideal. 

he Christian ideal, properly so called, is a direct 
development of what is found in OT, esp. in Pas. 
and the Second Part of Isaiah. But it receives a 
finish and an enrichment beyond what it ever 
possessed before, and it is placed on deeper 
foundations. 

The chief outstanding question in regard to it 
would be the relation in which it stood to the 
older ideals of the best pagan life and philosophy 
in regard to the civic virtues, and to the newer 
ideals put forward in modern times in the name of 
science, art, and industry. The Christian ideal, 
it must be confessed, rather leaves these on one 
side. That it should do so would be quite as 
explicable if we adopt the Christian estimate of 
the Person of Christ as if we do not. If we do 
not adopt it, then the omission (so far as there is 


an omission) would be one of the limitations for | 


which we were prepared. But if we take St. 
John’s view of the relation of the Son to the 
Father, and see in His action the action willed by 
the Father, we shall see it as part of the great. 


world-movement, presupposing so much of that 
movement as had proved itself to be of permanent 
value in the past, and leaving room for further 
developinents, corresponding to altered states of 
society, in the future. The teaching of Christ 
was not intended to make a tabula rasa of all that 
had gone before in Greece or Rome any more than 
in Judwa: nor was it intended to absorb into 
itself absolutely all the threads of subsequent 
evolution, where those threads work back to ante- 
cedents other than its own. It was intended so 
to work into the course of the world-movement as 
ultimately to recast and reform it. Its action has 
about it nothing violent or revolutionary, but it is 
none the less searching and effective. It is a force 
‘gentle yet prevailing.’ 

Some remarks have been made above (p. 621 f.) 
on the way in which the Christian ethical ideal 
operates and has operated. It is not thought that 
they are really sufficient; but they represent such 
degree of insight as the writer has attained to at 
se and he would welcome warmly any new 
ight on the subject. 

li. The Significance of the Personal Hxample of 
Christ in regard to His Ethical l'eaching.— When 
once it is realized that the root principle of the 
ethics of Jesus is Life through Death, the death of 
the lower self with a view to the more assured 
triumph of the higher, it must needs break in 
upon us that the Life of Christ bears to His 
teaching a wholly different relation from that 
which the lives of ordinary teachers bear to 
theirs. An honest man will no doubt try to 
practise what he preaches, but that will be just a 
matter of maxims of conduct. The Life of Christ, 
we can see, was something very much more than 
this. It was a systematic working out of the 
Christian principle on a conspicuous and tran- 
scendent scale. The Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus were the visible embodiment of the law of 
all spiritual being that death is the true road to 
the higher life. 

When we reflect further who it was that was 
thus exhibiting in His own Person the working 
out of this law to the utmost extremity, we 
become aware that Christians have it indeed 
‘placarded’ before their eyes (Gal 31) in a 
sense in which no moral law ever was set forth 
before. 

Add that Christ had Himself predicted and that 
His followers generally believed that after His 
Ascension He was again visiting His people 
through His Spirit; that Divine forces were at 
work in the world, all radiating from Himself— 
Himself at once crucified and risen; add this to 
the previous beliefs of which we have ΤῈ spoken, 
—remember that Christians supposed themselves 
to be actually conscious of these forces impressing 
and moulding their own hearts and lives, and we 
may come gradually to understand what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke of ‘dying’ or " being cruci- 
fied’ with ‘Christ’ and ‘rising again with Him.’ 
It seems to be a similar idea to that which St. 
John expresses when he puts into the mouth οἱ 
Christ the claim, ‘I am the Way.’ Rather, per- 
haps, we should not narrow down this phrase to 
anything less than the whole content of the Life of 
Christ on earth. ‘He supplied in Himself the 
fixed plan, according to which all right human 
action must be framed: the Spirit working with 
their spirit supphed the seg inc shapes in 
which the one plan had to be embodied’ (Hort, 
Huls. Lect. p. 30). 

ii. The Work of Christ as Redempiive.—Here 
we come on to more settled ground. At a very 
early date Christian tradition gave to Christ the 
title ‘Saviour’ (Lk 24, Ac 58! 13% etc. ; cf. Mt 1%, 
Lk 19"), ‘Saviour of the world’ (Jn 4%; cf. 3” 
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1247), What does this title ‘Saviour’ include ? 
It doubtless includes every sense in which Christ 
rescued and rescues inen from the power and the 
ρα οὗ sin. Hedoes this, as we haveseen, both by 
teaching and by example—by inimitable teaching 
and by a consummate example. But if we follow 
the method indicated above (p. 651), if we take the 
hints in the Gospels, with the fuller light thrown 
upon them by the Epistles, we shall be led to the 
conclusion that there was something yet more in 
the Life and Death and Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than this, that there was something 
in these connected acts of His which had its 
counterpart in the sacrifices of OT ; and that the 
deepest meaning and purpose of sacrifice was 
fulfilled in Him. This is a belief which Christians 
have held from the first days onwards; and it is a 
belief which does not and will not lack careful 
restatement at the present time. 

iv. The Work of Christ as Revelation.—On a 
similar footing is the belief that Christ came not 
only to give, but to be a revelation of the inmost 
mind and character of the Father. Such a revela- 
tion was needed. It is not contained in the 
‘cosmic process.’ If we had that process alone 
before us, we could not infer that God was a Being 
absolutely righteous and absolutely loving. The 
idea that He might be so could not rise above a 
hypothesis. But at this point the Incarnation 
intervenes. And here again the Synopt. Gospels 
present us with one central passage (Mt 1151) with 
other scattered hints which are taken up and made 
more explicit in the Fourth Gospel, while that 
again does but give the fuller ground for a belief 
which was certainly held in the apostolic circle 
(comp. 4.4. the central passage Jn 147!" with 10 
36, 1 Jn 4°16, Ro 5® ete.). Se we get the broad 
doctrine led up to by St. Paul and Ep. to the 
He (2 Co 44:5, Col 1%, He 1°), and finally formu- 
lated by St. John, that the Son was the Logos 
or Word (which might be paraphrased ‘mouth- 
piece,’ or ‘vehicle of utterance of the mind’) of 
the Father. 

vy. The Founding of the Church.—Conventional 
language is too often heard as though the im- 
mediate object of the Incarnation was the founding 
of the full hierarchical system as it existed in the 
Middle Ages. This language is based on the com- 
plete identification of the Church with the ‘king- 
dom of heaven’ (see p. 620 sup.). On the other 
hand, there is a school of critics, both in German 
and in England, who deny that ‘ Jesus ever created, 
or thought of creating, an organized society.’ 
The main ground for this latter view is the doubt 
that rests over the two instances—one of them 
ambiguous—of the use of the word ‘ Church’ which 
are confined to the peculiar element of the First 
Gospel (Mt 1618 1817), and the certainty that there 
are some senses in which the ‘kingdom’ and the 
Church cannot be identified. In some (though not 
in all) of those who adopt this line of reasoning 
there is the further tendency to minimize or 
restrict all that would imply an extended outlook 
of Jesus over the ages. 

It seems to us, however, to be going too far to 
say that the ‘kingdom of heaven’ is ‘without 
organization and incapable of being organized.’ 
The two parables of the Tares and the Draw-net 
distinctly imply the existence of a society ; and that 
the divine laws and influences which constitute the 
kingdom should express themselves in a society 
as the vehicle for their realization is antecedently 
probable. But when Jesus gathered round Him 
the Twelve, He was practically forming the nucleus 
of a society ; and that society has had a continuous 
existence ever since, so that it is difficult to think 
that it was not contemplated. Moreover, when we 
turn to the writings of St. Paul, we find that even 


| read 


in his earlier Epp. he seems to think of Christians 
as forming a single body with differentiation of 
function (Ro 12*-8, 1 Co 124°), and in his later Epp. 
(Eph, Col, Past. Epp.) the unity of the Church 
with its regular forms of ministry is brought out 
still more emphatically. 

We also find that the Day of Pentecost is 
described in Ac as inaugurating a state of things 
which agrees well with the indications in Epp. 
Paul, while it confirms the promise of Lk 24%, 
Jn 1416 26. 

On the assumptions made in this art. it would 
be extreinely improbable that this series of phen- 
omena was not fully foreseen and deliberately 
designed by Christ. It would secm, however, 
that, after the manner of the divine operations 
in nature, He was rather content to plant a germ 
with indefinite capacities of growth, than thought 
it necessary Himself to fix in advance the details 
of organization. 

The exact nature of the powers conferred upon 
the apostles is still a subject of much discussion as 
these concluding lines are written. 


Lives or Curist.—To write the Life of Christ ideally is 
impossible. And even to write such a Life as should justify 
itself either for popular use or for study, is a task of extreme 
difficulty. After all the learning, ability, and even genius 
devoted to the subject, it isa relief to turn back from the very 
best of modern Lives to the Gospels. And great as are the 
merits of many of these modern works, there is none (at least 
none known to the writer—and there are several that he ought 
to know but does not) which possesses such a balance and 
combination of qualities as to rise quite to the level of a classic. 
What is wanted is a Newman, with science and adequate know- 
ledge, No one has ever touched the Gospels with so much 
innate kinship of spiritas he. It should be needless to say that 
the Life of Christ can be written only by abeliever. Renan had 
all the literary gifts—a curiosa felicitas of style, an esthetic 
appreciation of his subject, and a saving common-sense which 
tempered his criticiam ; but even as literature his work is spoilt 
by self-consciousness and condescension, and his science was 
not of the best. 

It will be well here only to name a select list of books which 
may be used more or less systematically. The minor works are 
legion. 

Among the older works that would still most repay study 
would probably be those of Neander (ed. 7, 1873), Hase (Leben 
Jesu, ed. 5, 1865; Geschichte Jesu, 1876), Ewald (vol. vi. in 
Eng. tr. of Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 1883), Andrews (American ; 
revised ed. Edin. 1892). 

In this country the books most generally current are Farrar’s 
Life of Christ (since 1874); Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah (since 1883, revised editions from 1886, abridged 
ed. 1890); to which should perhaps be added Cunningham 
Geikie, Life and Words of Christ (1877). Of these the best is 
probably Dr. Edersheim’s (with very ample illustrations from 
Jewish sources); but none of the three can quite be said to 
grapple with the deeper underlying problems, critical or other. 
A striking attempt was made by the late Prof. J. R. Seeley to 
realize in modern forms the ethical and social aspect of the Life 
of Christ in Hece Homo (ed. 6, 1866). And the imaginative 
works, Dr, Edwin A. Abbott’s Philochristus (ed. 3, 1878), and 
the anonymous 49 Others Saw Him (1895, see p. 633> sup.), may 
be consulted with advantage. [Dr. Abbott's later works have 
been mentioned above (p. 6289)]. 

In French, besides Kenan, E. de Pressensé (1866, Eng. tr. 
same date and later; Protestant) may still be read. Pére 
Didon (1891, also translated; Roman Catholic) represents with 
dignity the older orthodoxy, and A. Réville (1897) the newer 
criticism. 

The most thoughtful and searching, as well as (if we except 
Dr. Edersheim) the most learned work, has been done in 
Germany. The two writers who have tried most earnestly to 
combine the old with the new are Bernhard Weiss, and 
Beyschlag. Of these we prefer Weiss. His Leben Jesu (1882, 
Eng. tr. 1883, 1884) is a conscientious and thorough piece of 
work, which, however, has to be studied rather than read. 
Beyschlag’s (1885 and later) is more flowingly written, but also 
exhibits rather more markedly the weaker side of a mediating 
theology. Keim’s Jesus von Nazara (1867-1882, abridged ed. 
1873-1883) is impressive from the evident sincerity of its author, 
his intellectual foree and command of his materials, but the 
critical premises are unfortunate. A concise Life which has 
just appeared by Dr. P. W. Schmidt of Basel ((esch. Jesu, 
1899) seems, if a glance may be trusted, to come under the head 
of minor works. It gains its conciseness by omitting debatable 
matter. 

The student may be advised to take Weiss for his principal 
commentary, referring to Schiirer (p. 609 stp.) or Edersheim for 
surroundings, and using along with it Tischendorf’s Synopsis 
Evangelica, or a Harmony like Stevens and Burton’s. He should 
jece Homo. W. SANDAY. 
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JESUS CALLED J USTUS(’Iycods ὁ Acyéuevos’lobaros). 
—A Jewish Christian resident in Rome during St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment. The apostle sends a 
greeting from him to the Colossians (4), speaking 
at the same time of the comfort that he had 
received from him asa fellow-worker unto the king- 
dom of God. Nothing further is known of him. 

J. O. Ε, MurRAy. 

JETHER (7m: ‘abundance,’ ’[é@ep).—1. Father-in- 
law of Moses (RVm of Ex 418 B), prob. a mistake 
for Jethro, im. 2. Eldest son of Gideon, Jg 8”. 
When called upon by his father to avenge his 
uncle’s death by executing the two Midianite 
chiefs, Zebah and Zalmunna, the lad shrank from 
the deed ‘because he was yet a youth.’ It seems 
surprising at first to find such a youth among 
Gideon's 300 tested warriors; but 8** belongs to a 
much older source than 748, and may be connected 
with 6%4, where Gideon’s men are drawn from his 
own clan of Abiezer; thus the boy would be in- 
cluded in his father’s following, 3. An Ishmaelite, 
father of Amasa, 1 Καὶ 2® 8, 1 Ch 2"=s7n: 28 17% 
᾿Ἰόθερ, Luc. ᾿Ιέθερ. 4 5. Two men of Judah, 1 Ch 
932 417, § A man of Asher, 1 Ch 7%=y;3m v.%, 
Ἰέθερ A. Ithvran was the name of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 367° P. G. A. COOKE. 


JETHETH (nm).—The eponym of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 36%°=1 Ch 151, which has not been traced. 
The MT is not beyond suspicion, in view of the 
LXX (A) reading ᾿Ιεβέρ in Gn, (B) ᾿Ιεθέτ (A) ᾿Τεθέθ 
in 1 Ch, and Lue. 'Ie@ép in both passages. 


JETHRO (im; in Ex 4 1p:, 2.6. Jether [so 
RVm]; LXX everywhere ᾿Ιοθόρ. ‘nn: may be for 
finn’, or, a8 Dillmann prefers, for m:, a name of the 
same class as Ἰο 2 of Neh 6° and bearing the same 
relation to 1m that Ἰοψὰ bears to ova of Neh 21%). 
—The priest of Midian and father-in-law of Moses. 
It was while keeping Jethro’s flocks that Moses 
had his vision of the burning bush and received 
his commission from J” to the court of Egypt (Kx 
915), Shortly thereafter he went to his father-in- 
law and obtained his permission to return to his 
brethren (4.8). In a previous narrative (24) we 
are told how Moses, on fleeing from Egypt, came 
and dwelt in the land of Midian, how he assisted 
the seven daugnters of the priest of Midian to 
water their flocks, and how finally he married one 
of these daughters named Zipporah. In _ this 
narrative no name is given to the priest (or it has 
been lost; see below). 

An analysis of the above passages shows that 
Ex 3! and 4%, as well as all the other passages 
where the name Jethro occurs (viz. 18+ 2: 5- δ. 9. 10. 12), 
belong to E, whereas Ex 24* is from J. Now the 
question arises, What is the relation of Hobab of 
Nu 10” (also J) to Jethro? Is he identical with 
him, so that in the latter passage Avo jnh, ‘ Moses’ 
father-in-law,’ * applies to Hobab; or is he his son, 
Reuel being another name for Jethro, so that 
Hobab ben-Reuel was Moses’ brother-in-law ; or, as 
a third possibility,t are Hobab and Jethro both sons 
of Reueland thus brothers? Various considerations 
point to the following as the most probable answer 
to these questions. Jethro is the name of Moses’ 
father-in-law according to one tradition (E), Hobab 
ben-Reuel is the name according to another (J), 
which appears not only in Nu 10” but also in Jg 110 
(see Moore’s note) 44, All difficulty in the way of 
identifying Jethro and Hobab is removed if we 
regard ‘ Reuel’ of Ex 2'8 as a gloss due to a mis- 
conception of Nu 10% (Driver, LOT® p. 22f.), or 


* It is very doubtful whether the Heb. jh has ever the sense 
of brother-in-law 3 at least there is no certain example in OT of 
its meaning anything but father-in-law. 

+ If (with Ewald, Gesch. ii. 38) we read ‘ Jethro ben-Reuel’ for 
*Reuel’ in Ex 218, 


substitute for this reading ‘ Hobab ben-Reuel.’ 
It is true that some obscurity (but this is so upon 
any theory of the relation of the two names) still 
arises from the circumstance that alike in Ex 2!5#. 
(J) and 3' (E) Moses’ father-in-law is priest of 
Midian, whereas in Jg 116 4" he is a Kenite. 
(See, further, Moore on Jg 116, and Dillmann-Ryssel 
on Ex 918), 

A. very important incident is recorded in Ex 18 
(i), where Moses receives a visit from Jethro, and 
at his father-in-law’s instigation appoints subordi- 
nates to assist him in the work of ‘judging’ the 
people. In ν. "7 we are told how thereafter Jethro 
‘went his way into his own country.’ In J’s 
narrative (Nu 10%) we find Hobab in the camp 
of Israel, and gather the impression (cf. also Jg 18 
41) that, though at first reluctant, he finally agreed 
to the proposal of Moses that he should remain 
and give the people the benefit of his services as 
guide. See, also art. HOBAB. J. A. SELBIE. 


JETUR.—See ITURAA. 


JEUEL (>xiy:).—1. A Judahite, son of Zerah, 
1Ch 9% 2 A Levitical family name, 2 Ch 29%, 
3. A contemporary of Ezra, Ezr 8%, In 2 and 8 
Keré has δα Ὁ), Jeiel. See GENEALOGY. 


JEUSH (νυ; in Gn 36-14, 1 Ch 7 the Kethibh 
has wy: Jeish. The Aeré is supported by Gn 3638, 
the LXX ᾿Ιεούς, ᾿Ιαούς, Vulg. Jehus, Jaus, as well 
as by the form in which the name oceurs elsewhere). 
—1. A son of Esau by Oholibamah; also the 
eponym of a Horite clan, Gn 365: 14.18:-.} Ch 185, 
2. A Benjamite chief, 7. 3. A descendant of 
Saul, 1 Ch 8, 4 The name of a Levitical family, 
1 Ch 23%, 5, A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11, 

W. RK. Smith (Kinship and Marriage, 218, RS?, 
42 n. 4) proposes to identify Jeush with the Arabian 
lion-god Jaghfith, of whose name he declares that 
it is ‘the exact phonetic equivalent.’ This is 
favoured by Wellhausen (feste?, 22) and Néldeke 
(ZDMG, 1886, 163); but Lagarde (Mittheil. 
ii. 77, Bildung der Nomina, 133), followed b 
Dillmann (Genesis, ad loc.), objects on the ground, 
amongst others, that the LXX ’Ieo’s points to‘ and 
not gi in Arabic (see Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 109). 


JEUZ (p3y:).—The eponym of a Benjamite family, 
1 Ch 8”. See GENEALOGY. 


JEW, JEWS (Heb. "pm, opm (Kethibh ovnn), 
Aram, 8773), Psa, ᾿Ιουδαῖος, strictly=persons be- 
longing to Judah).—In Jeremiah, the earliest 
writer employing the term whose date is certain, 
it is found without (32!) or with implied contrast 
to others (404-2 Moabites, 3819 413 52% 30 of, 
2 K 25% Chaldeans, 441 Egyptians). Curiously 
(unlike the earlier phrase, ‘men of Judah,’ wx 
mm 1S 118 ete, or ’* wx 28 24) it is never 
found in contrast to persons of the Ν, King- 
dom (2 Καὶ 16° is a more apparent than real 
exception, for though the ‘Jews’ spoken of do, 
in fact, belong to the 5. Kingdom (1433, yet 
they are contrasted with Syrians [MT] or, rather, 
Edomites). It seems, therefore, to have been 
scarcely used until the kingdom of Judah was the 
one existing Heb. kingdom. This change would 
make it the more easy for ‘Jew’ to be employed 
as a synonym of ‘ Hebrew’ (Jer 34°), and for the 
language common to N. and 5. Pal. to be called 
‘Jewish’ (npar2 K 187628 || 2 Ch 3238, ef. Neh 13”). 
Although those who inhabited Jerus. and Judah 
were still regarded for a time as having a special 
right to the title (Neh 12 6%), yet it became the 
national name of the people of Israel in contrast to 
Gentiles (Neh 4° [" AV] 58, Zec 8", Dn 38, Est 2°, 
and often; ef. 1 Mac 8%: 2? τὸ ἔθνος τῶν ᾿Ιονδαίων). 
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Josephus is therefore not far wrong when he 
says, ἐκλήθησαν dé τὸ ὄνομα ἐξ ἧς ἡμέρας ἀνέβησαν ἐκ 
Βαβυλῶνος, ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιούδα φυλῆς, ἧς πρώτης ἐλθούσης 
εἰς ἐκείνους τοὺς τόπους, αὐτοί τε καὶ % χώρα τῆς προ- 
σηγορίας αὐτῆς μετέλαβον (Ant. XI. ν. 7). Josephus 
also quotes a passage from Clearchus, which 
speaks of his master Aristotle definitely using the 
word ‘Jew’; but as he only says that it is derived 
from Judzxa, the country that the Jews inhabit, it 
is doubtful whether he uses the term in the merely 
local or the national sense (c. Ap. i. 22). Further, 
though nowhere expressly applied to members of 
the Ten Tribes (Mordecai as belonging to Benjamin 
would readily be called ‘ Jew’), yet, in view of the 
wide area over which ‘ Jews’ are said to be scattered 
in Est 916-19. it seems impossible to believe but that 
when the Book of Esther was written the term 
included them. 

In Neh 216 (and so also, perhaps, 517, but not a) 
ef. 58) ‘the Jews’ are distinguished from the 
priests, the nobles, the princes (ségydnim), and 
“the rest that did the work,’ and seem to mean the 
middle classes, which were, perhaps, then, as in 
NT times, the most zealous for Judaism. The 
term occurs as denominative of Gentiles adopting 
Judaism in Est 817, 

In NT J. is generally used in contrast to Gentiles 
(e.g. Jn 28 Ac 141), Samaritans (Jn 4%), or prose- 
lytes (Ac 2”), ὁ. 6. it=Jews both in race and religion 
(cf. also Jn 4323, Itis more natural in the mouth 
of Gentiles than Jews (Mt 23, ef. Lk 23° spoken by 
Roman soldiers with || Mt 27%, Mk 1552 by the 
high priests). InJn it specially denotes the typical 
representatives of Jewish thought contrasted with 
believers in Christ whatever their nationality and 
stage of belief, or with other Jews of less pro- 
nounced opinions (e.g. Jn 3% ‘a Jew,’ 5° 713 9%, see 
more fully Westcott, St. John, Introd. 1. 1. i. a. γ.). 
In Gal 215 it refers to Christians of Jewish race 
(cf. St. Paul, ‘a Jew, a man of Tarsus,’ Ac 21%). 
Lk 23°! (‘ Arimatheza, a city of the Jews’) perhaps 
means that Ar. was in Judea, not Samaria or 
Galilee. For a similar use of the adj. οἵ. Mk 15, 
Jn 3", In Ro 279 (ef. Rev 2° 3°) with ref. to ideal 
Jews who correspond to God’s call and choice. In 
Gal 1314 St. Paul speaks of the ‘Jews’ religion,’ 
and the same expression (Gr. ᾿ΙΤουδαισμός) occurs 
also in 2 Mac 8! (cf. 27! 14%8), 

Jewess ("770 1 Ch 4'5).—‘And his wife the 
Jewess,’ RV (‘Jehudijah,’ AV), 7.¢. perhaps of the 
tribe of Judah, but perhaps in the widest sense 
(see above), esp. if she is contrasted with Bithiah, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, who was, as it seems, 
Mered’s other wife. 

In NT Timothy’s mother is said to be a believing 
Jewess, but his father a Greek (Ac 161), In Ac 
2444 Drusilla the wife of Felix is called a Jewess. 
In both cases there is no thought of the tribe. 

Jewish (nm, ᾿Ιουδαιστί).---ΟἵἹ the language of the 
inhabitants of Jerus. in time of Hezekiah (2 K 
1876 28 || Is 3641-18, ef. 2 Ch 3238) and of Nehemiah 
(Neh 1374); in both cases contrasted with that of 
non-Isr. nations. In the time of Hez. this was quite, 
and in that of Nehem. almost, certainly Hebrew. 
In Tit 1% ‘Jewish fables’ prob. =Haggadéth, by 
which Jewish teachers popularized their philo- 
sophical speculations. A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 


JEWEL is EV tr® of 4. np Ca 7! ‘The joints 
of thy thighs (RVm ‘thy rounded thighs ’) are like 
jewels.’ ‘he word comes from a root mn ‘adorn.’ 

ts only other occurrence is in Pr 2512, where it, is 


coupled with 073 ‘nose-ring,’ and where AV, RV tr. | 


‘ornament.’ From the same root comes 2. The ἄπ. 
Ney. ™5n (again coupled with 033) in Hos 2! (Heb.”], | 
used of the jewellery worn upon the oceasion of a 
religious festival. Festal garments and ornaments 
were in accordance with ancient custom, Ex 318", 


.§ vessel,’ ‘thing.’ 


One who had not a special robe (Gn 352), at least 
washed his ordinary garments (Ex 19%) before 
approaching the presence of the Deity (cf. W. R. 
Smith, 2S 433 f.). After the celebration was 
over, the festal garment and ornaments were put 
oil, because a certain virtue was believed to attach 
to them from contact with the object of worship, 
cf. Ezk 441° ‘(‘The priests) shall put off their gar- 
ments wherein they minister and lay them in the 
holy chambers, and they shall put on other gar- 
ments, that they sanctify not the people with their 
garments’; cf. also the mantle of Elijah, 2 K 2° 
(see the interesting note of Nowack, κί, Proph. 20). 

3. "72, a general term for ‘article,’ ‘utensil,’ 
When coupled with 499 ‘silver,’ 
or 293; ‘gold,’ or both of them, it is tr¢ ‘jewels’ 
in Gn 24°, Ex 3% 112 12% 35%, Nu 315% 51, 1 Ἦ 6% 5, 
Job 2817 (with 15), Is 6119; so with πρὶ (‘precious- 
ness’) in Pr 20; with myn (‘fairness’) in Ezk 
1617. 89 23°6; with mton (‘desirableness,’ ‘ precious- 
ness’) in 2 Ch 20” (ef. πὸ in 327”, where for AV 
‘jewels’ RV has ‘ vessels’). 

4, 033, which in EV is three times (Pr 11”, Is 3”, 
Ezk 1613) tr? ‘jewel,’ means ‘ nose-ring.’ 

5, 1530, Mal 3!7 ‘in that day when I make up my 
jewels.” Unfortunately, there can be no doubt that 
this beautiful and familiar phrase rests upon a 
mistranslation. The Heb. reads ‘3x wx ov) +> vm 
adap ayy, which can hardly mean anything else than 
‘They shall be mine, in the day that I do make * 
(cf. v.24), even a peculiar treasure’ (so RV and 
Amer. RV, except that the latter gives ‘mine own 
possession’ instead of ‘a peculiar treasure’). 3520, 
applied in 1 Ch 29%, Ee 25 to a private treasure (of 
aald, silver, etc.) belonging to kings, is repeatedly 
used of Israel as the special possession or prize of 
J”, Ex 195, Dt 7° 14? 26}8, Ps 1354 (see Driver on Dt 75). 

In Ca 1° where AV has ‘rows (of jewels)” RV 
gives ‘plaits (of hair).’ The Heb. is οἷν, the 
meaning of which is quite uncertain. Baethgen (in 
Kautzsech’s AT) gives Gehtinge, Siegfried - Stade 
Schnire. In the second clause of the same verse 
RV substitutes ‘strings of jewels’ for AV ‘chains 
(of gold).’ The Heb. is o 379, which Siegfried-Stade 
tr. Perlen-, Corallenschniire ; Baethgen, Schniire ; 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘strings of beads.’ In 1 P 3? where 
AY has simply ‘gold’ RV gives ‘jewels of gold,’ 
which is a more exact rendering of χρυσίων (gen. 

lur. ). 
i In Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life 
(p. 319 ff.) there is a striking chapter on the 
extent to which gold and silver ornaments are 
worn by the women of Egyptand Arabia. Oriental 
dress lends itself to ornamental treatment much 
more than the Western style. The materials may 
be gold, silver, and rich cloth, as well as precious 
stones. All the references in Scripture to jewellery 
imply that it was highly appreciated, and might 
easily become dangerous to the moral life. Τὸ 
caused the tragedy of Achan; and provided at once 
the golden calf and the furnishings of the taber- 
8016. Among Orientals, the same taste that 
enjoys rich heavy perfumes and bright dazzling 
colours in dress, naturally found pleasure in the 
gorgeous display of jewellery. Jewels took the 
form of armlet, anklet, bracelet, crescent, earring, 
nose-ring, necklace, and often had a value of amu- 
let protection. See, further, STONES (PRECIOUS). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

JEWRY.—The Gr. name "Iovdala was rendered 
by Tindale Jewry (usually ape by him ‘Jury’), 
and this was accepted by all the VSS following, 
except occasionally Rhem. (Juda) and AV. The 
AV was apparently the first to use the more 
accurate form Judea, and it does so everywhere 
in NT, except Lk 23°, Jn 7', where the earlier 

* Or perhaps ‘in the day when I act’; Nowack, den Tag da 
ich Hand antege. 
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form Jewry has been allowed to stand. RV has 
everywhere the still more accurate spelling Judea 
(wh. see). The Apocr. was more carelessly tr? in 
AV, hence Jewry is oftener retained, as 1 Es 153 4% 
57 8.67 G1 581 93 Bel 3, 2 Mac 10"; but still Judea 
is the more frequent form. In RV the Apocr. is 
not more carelessly, but it is less consistently tr@ 
than NT, and so Jewry is allowed to remain in 
1 Es and Bel, but changed to Jud@wa in 1 Mac. 
In OT the form Jewry occurs but once in AV, 
Dn 58, The Aram. is 1, a form which in the very 
same verse is tr‘ Judah, as it is rendered every- 
where else except Ezr 5° (Judea). RV always 
Judah. Cf. Tindale’s tr® of Mt 2° ‘And they 
sayde unto hym; at Bethleem in Jury (τῆς Tovdalas), 
For thus it 1s written by the Prophet. And thou 
Bethleem in the londe of Jury (γῇ ᾿Ιούδα), art not 
the leest concernynge the Princes of Judah (’Tovda).’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
JEZANIAH (in Jer 40 [Gr. 47]® wm, LXX 
"Tefovlass; in 42 [Gr. 49]? aun, BA ’Agaplas, Q™s 
‘Tetovlas),—A Judahite military officer who joined 
Gedaliah at Mizpah (Jer 408). After the murder of 
Gedaliah, Jezaniah was one of those who went to 
the prophet Jeremiah for counsel as to their future 
action (421, He is called in 2 K 25” Jaazaniah 
(which see), and is apparently to be identified also 
with Azariah (nmiy ᾿Αζαρίας) of Jer 43°, who was 
prominent in rejecting the prophet’s advice. 


JEZEBEL (>3arx, perhaps* ‘un-exalted,’ ‘un- 
husbanded’ [see Oxf. Heb. Lea. p. 33%], ᾿Τεζάβελ). --- 
The daughter of Ethbaal, and wife of Ahab. Eth- 
baal (Ithobaal) had, after a pare of revolution and 
anarchy, seized (c. B.C, 888) the throne of Tyre, which 
he occupied for more than thirty years. Hewas the 
first monarch of note who had reigned in Pheenicia 
since the days of Hiram, and his alliance was 
doubtless sought by Omri and Ahab in order to 
counterbalance the hostility of Damascus. The 
marriage of J. to Ahab (1 Καὶ 16%) exercised a 
powerful influence upon the history of religion in 
Israel, and indirectly also in Judah, where J.’s 
daughter, Athaliah, afterwards shared the throne 
with Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat. The wor- 
ship of the Tyrian Baal was now supported by all 
the courtinfluence. Weare not, indeed, to suppose 
that Ahab abandoned the worship of J”, whose 
prophets he still consulted (1 K 22%), and whose 
name he meant to honour by the names he gave to 
his children (Ahaziah, Jehoram, Athaliah, all of 
which are compounds containing some form of 
mm). Nay, he could have pleaded that he simply 
copied the example of Solomon, both in his foreign 
marriage and in erecting a sanctuary for Baal 
(cf. 1 K 111. with 16%), But what had been 
tolerated in the days of Solomon now met with 
strenuous opposition. Tothe great prepnes Elijah, 
J” was a jealous God ; there was no longer room in 
Israel for the worship of Baal; there must be no 
‘halting between two opinions,’ but a definite 
choice of the one or the ather deity. The attitude 
assumed by Elijah, and those lke-minded with 
him, provoked the resentment of J., in whose 
hands Ahab seems to have been little more than a 
tool. The prophets of J” were either put to death 
or driven to conceal themselves (1 Καὶ 18), until 
Elijah could exclaim, ‘1, even I only, am left, and 
they seek my life to take itaway’ (1 K 19). The 
issue of the conflict on Mount Carmel, and the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal, from which 
Elijah hoped so much, served only to augment the 
persecuting zeal of the queen (1 k 19%). 


* Hommel’s theory (AHT 116), that the first element of the 
word is a divine name, is very precarious, Konig (apos. 
Times, Jan. 1899, p. 1905) suggests that the first element is °& 
‘island,’ and that the name may mean ‘exalted isle,’ which 
may have been originally an honorific appellation of Tyre itself. 
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The darkest stain, however, upon the memory 
of J. is left by the atrocious crime she perpetrated 
(1 K 21) in order to procure for her husband the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite (see NABOTH). 
The judicial murder of Naboth sent a thrill of 
horror through the land, and, as W. R. Smith 
(Proph. Isr. 87), following Ewald and Wellhausen, 
has truly remarked, this crime had far more to do 
than the worship of Baal with undermining the 
throne of Ahab and Jezebel. The popular feeling 
is doubtless truly reflected in the terrible sentence 
which (according to the Deuteronomic compiler) 
Kilijah passed upon the actors in this tragedy 
(1 Ik 21"), 

J. survived her husband (who fell in battle at 
Ramoth-gilead, 6. B.C. 853) some ten years, and 
saw her two sons, Ahaziah and Jehoram, in succes- 
sion seated upon the throne. The house of Omri 
was at length destroyed by Jehu, a cavalry officer 
in the service of Jehoram, who treacherously slew 
both his master and Ahaziah king of Judah 
(2 Καὶ 94%), When tidings of the catastrophe reached 
J., the aged queen prepared to meet death with 
fortitude and dignity. Having attired herself as 
for a state occasion (the notion that she meant to 
captivate Jehu by her charms is too ridiculous to 
need refutation), she awaited the arrival of the 
usurper, whom she mockingly accosted, ‘Is it well 
with Zimri, the murderer of his master?’* The 
answer of the brutal Jehu was to order her eunuchs 
to cast her down from the window of the palace, 
and, as the helpless woman lay stunned by the 
fall, he and his captains trampled her under their 
horses’ feet. After a banquet held to celebrate 
the success of his conspiracy, the savage warrior 
ordered the rites of sepulture to be paid to his 
victim ; but it was discovered that her body lad 
been devoured by the street dogs. So perished 
miserably the proud daughter of Tyre, and the 
murder of Naboth was avenged (2 K 950-87), 

The impression of J. that is left upon us by the 
narrative of the OT is that of an able, resolute 
woman, who, once she had formed a _ purpose, 
calried it to a conclusion, without much scruple as 
to the methods she employed. Whether she was 
euilty, in a literal sense, of the ‘whoredoms and 
witcherafts’ of which Jehu speaks in 2 Ix 974, we 
have not sufficient evidence to decide. Her accuser 
is by no means an unprejudiced witness, and even 
he may have only meant, in his coarse fashion, to 
allude to her worship of the Tyrian Baal. Later 
traditions interpreted the accusation in its most 
literal sense (cf. Rev 2).+ There can be little 
doubt that the prevailing estimate of J.’s char- 
acter is far less favourable than that which was 
cherished by her contemporaries. Much of the 
obloquy that attaches to her name, and that has 
made ‘a Jezebel’ a term of reproach, is due to an 
inexcusable misunderstanding of 2 K 9°, which 
records a perfectly innocent and dignified act. It 
is surely a singular coincidence whereby the mur- 
derer and his victim, Jehu and Jezebel, are remem- 
bered best, not for the part they played at an 


* AV ‘Had Zimri peace who slew his master?’ is an improb- 
able rendering, and even RV (text) ‘Is it peace, thou Zimn, thy 
master’s murderer?’ seems hardly to sult the occasion. Our 
rendering is supported by Kautzsch’s AT, ‘Geht esSimri wohl?’ 
and by Reuss, ‘Wie geht’s du Simri?’ which is paraphrased by 
the latter, ‘ Ei guten Tag du Canaille !’ 

+ The correct text is τὴν γυναίκα. The copyist who added cou 
seems to have understood the ‘angel’ of the Church as the 
bishop. The name ‘ Jezebel’ must be understood symbolically 
and not as the real name of the woman against whom the 
denunciation is uttered. She appears to have been a false 
prophetess (within the Christian Church, and not belonging to 
Judaism or heathenism) whose teaching had a licentious 
tendency, roprvevery and μεσεχεύειν being probably used in a literal 
and not a figurative sense. Bousset (see his exhaustive note) 
thinks there is not sufficient evidence to warrant the interesting 
suggestion of Schtirer, that Jezebel in this text is the priestess 
of the Chaldzan Sibyl, Sambethe, who ig believed by Schtrer to 
have had a sanctuary at Thyatira. 
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important crisis in Israel’s history, but he for his 
‘furious driving,’ and she for her painted face ! 


LITERATURE.—W. R. Smith, ΟἿ p. 237, Proph. Isr. 48, 
76; Wellhausen, Hist. of Isr. and Jud. 65; Kuenen, Rel. Jsr. 
i. 355ff.; Reuss, Das AT, i. 357; Cornill, Der israe’. Prophet- 
ismus, 30 f. J. A. SELBIE. 


JEZELUS (Ἰέζηλος).---1. (B Ié@ndos) 1 Es 82, In 
Ezr 85 JAHAZIEL. 2.1 Es 8355, In Ezr 89 JEHIEL. 


JEZER (Ὁ ‘form,’ ‘purpose’; LXX Gn 405 
Ἴσσααρ, Nu 26* B ᾿Ιέσερ, A Ἴεσρί, 1 Ch 718 B Ἰσσειήρ, 
Zadp).—The head of the Jezerites (77, B 
"Tecepel, A. Ἰεσρί), a family of Naphtali. See GENE- 
ALOGY, 


JEZIEL (yr Keré, bw Kethibh; Β΄ Τωήλ, A’ Agta). 
—A Benjamite who joined David at Ziklag,1 Ch 12°. 


JEZRAHIAH (a:mr=‘ J” will shine,’ Luc. ἐξ: 5 
᾿Ιεζριάς, τ BA omit, Neh 124).—The leader of the 
singers at the solemn dedication of the walls of 
Jerus. in the time of Nehemiah. In 1 Ch 73 δὲς the 
same name is rendered Izrahiah. 


JEZREEL (sin ‘God soweth’).—1. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 43. See GENEALOGY. 2. The symbolical 
name of Hosea’s eldest son (Hos 14), given in token 
of the prophet’s disapproval of the massacre of 
Ahab’s family at J., and his expectation that 
divine vengeance would speedily overtake the 
dynasty of its perpetrator, Jehu. See Hosea, 
Ῥ. 4215, 3. J. is used in Hos?” 2 as a name for 
Tees with a play upon the etymology of the 
word. 


JEZREEL (xy ‘ God soweth’ ; LXX A Ἰεσραέλ, 
"Tefpadd, ᾿Ιεζραήλ, ᾿Πσραέ; Β Ἰαζξήλ, Ἰσραήλ, ᾿Πξερεέλ ; 
Jos. Ané, VIII. xiii. 6, Ἰερέζηλα ; VIII. xv. 4,6, Τεξέρηλα, 
var. Ἴζάρα, etc.).—This is the Heb. name of the great 
plain (‘r poy, Jos 1715, Jg 6%, Hos 15) now generally 
called Hsdraelon, and by the Arabs known as 
After} tbn-Amr. In modern times it has been 
applied especially to the vale between Jebel Duhy 
and Gilboa, sloping E. towards Beisin (see Es- 
DRAELON). Jezreel* is the name also of— 

1. A city in the territory of Issachar (Jos 1918), 
the site of which is now occupicd by the village of 
Zerin. This identification is beyond question. 
The two names are practically identical; the soft 
initial yod of the Heb. is dropped, and, as is not 
unusual, the Heb. -e/ is replaced by the Arab. -in 
in the modern word. Similar instances are found 
in Bertin for Bethel, and Jsma‘in for Ishmael. 
Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 268. 52, 165. 14) place 
Jezreel in the great plain between Legio (han 
Lejjiin) and Scythopolis (Beisdn), and the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) gives the distance from 
Beisin as 12 Roman miles, conditions quite 
met by Zerin. Eusebius and Jerome speak of 
Esdraeia, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim of Stradela, 
both obvious modifications of the Greek name of 
Jezreel. In Crusading times it was called Parvin 
Gerinum (William of Tyre, xxii. 6), and in 1173 
Benjamin of Tudela mentions Zarein (p13) as 
Jezreel. (The Constantinople ed. gives 771, but 
it is full of errors). Brocardus (6. vii. 176, 177) 
speaks of Zarein, and notes the fine view which it 
commands. Sir John Maundeville says, ‘5 miles 
from Nain is the city of Jezreel, which was for- 
merly called Zarim’ (Harly Travels in Palestine, 
Bohn’s ed. p. 184). obinson observes that from 
the 14th cent. to the beginning of the 19th the 
identification was lost sight of. He was himself 
the first to put it on a secure basis (BRP iii. 
161-168 [? 11. 818-325)]). 

* The plain probably derived its name from the city, and not 
vice versd (see Budde, Nicht. u. Sam. 461f.). 
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The beautiful and commanding situation of 
Jezreel amply warranted the distinction conferred 
upon it by Ahab and Jezebel. Mount Gilboa 
terminates to the N. in bold bluffs which descend 
steeply into the vale of Jezrecl, and to the N.W. 
throws off a low sinking promontory, thrust like 
a wedge between the vale of Jezreel and the great 
bay of Esdraelon, which sweeps round by the base 
of Gilboa to Jenin. Guarded on the N. by pre- 
cipitous cliffs about 100 ft. in height, with the 
splendid rampart of Gilboa S. and S8.E., it is a 
position of considerable strength, being easiest of 
approach from the 8.W. Here, at an elevation of 
200 ft. above the plain, stands the village of Zer‘tn. 
The hovels that form the village, some thirty in 
number, built on a mound of rubbish, are mean 
and dirty, and the general aspect is one of squalor. 
The inhabitants have been corrupted by travellers, 
and have learned to prey upon all who pass, while 
the street dogs here have an evil reputation for 
savageness. 

The place contains little of interest and no 
antiquities. There are numerous broken cisterns 
among the houses; and Guérin found a white 
marble sarcophagus W. of the town (Samarie, 
1.3811; PEF Mem. ii. 131). The one conspicuous 
building is a large square tower, of no great age, 
now cominonly used as a meddfeh or place for the 
entertainment of guests. From the top of this 
structure a magnificent view is obtained, including 
the great plain in its whole extent, and every 
point of importance around it, with the single 
exception of Tabor. 8. and S.E. runs the high 
barren wall of Gilboa, with its memories of 
humiliation and defeat for Israel. From En- 
vannim (/enin), its white domes and minarets 
glancing amid the greenery of its sheltered nook, 
the Samaritan mountains rising behind, the eye 
ranges along the edge of the plain to Megiddo 
(Khan Lejjin), and thence to the bushy heights 
of Carmel, the rough crest of el-Jfahrakah, the 
place of Elijah’s burnt-offering showing clear 
against the sky. Cut off from the mountain on 
the north by the gorge of the Kishon, low oak-clad 
hills divide the plain of Acre froin Esdraelon, and, 
sweeping round eastward in more fertile slopes, 
drop in precipitous clifis upon the plain just south 
of Nazareth, the lighest of whose white houses 
one nay desery, with the dark uplands of Galilee 
beyond. Mt. Tabor is hidden by the shapely mass 
of Jebel Duhy, the hill of Moreh, crowned by its 
wely, with Shunem, Nain, and Endor clinging to 
its sides. Far down the broad and fertile vale of 
Jezreel as it slopes to the Jordan Valley, we 
catch a glimpse of the citadel of Betsdn; and 
across the GAér the view is barred by the steep 
and rugged mountains of Gilead. 

Besides the cisterns mentioned above, Jezreel 
was well situated for water supply. Bér es-Suweid 
lies to the N. of the town; and at the base of the 
cliffs to the E. the waters of el-Ain el-Metyiteh, 
‘the dead spring,’ form quite a considerable stream. 
The fountain is so named because once it dried up. 
After deep digging the waters flowed again; the 
pit was filled with loose gravel, and since then the 
supply has been continuous. About a mile farther 
E., in a cave at the base of Gilboa, a still more 
copious spring bursts forth, the stream from which 
is strong enough to turn a mill. This is probably 
the fountain where the Israelites encamped before 
the disastrous battle of Gilboa (1 5. 29'). Itis also 
with some likelihood identified with the spring of 
The native name, ‘Ain Jalid or 
Jalut (Arab. for Goliath), seems due to some con- 
fusion with the scene of David’s encounter with 
the giant. ‘Here is the plain where David slew 
Goliath,’ says the Bordeaux Pilgrim; but beyond 
this, says Robinson, no trace of the tradition is to 
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be found. The fountain which the Crusaders knew 
as Tubana was doubtless the spring ‘Ain Tuba'in, 
some little distance off, surrounded by marshy 
ground. The water is slightly reddish in colour. 
Conder suggests that this may represent the Tal- 
mudic Tubnia (Tosephta, Sheviith, ch. vii.; PHF 
Mem. iii. 79). The water of all these fountains is 
sweet, and abounds in small fish: on this was 
founded the legend of the Crusading army being 
miraculously supplied with fish for some days 
(William of Tyre, xxii. 27). 

Jezreel is first mentioned in marking out the lot 
of Issachar (Jos 1918). It, with its district, re- 
mained faithful to the family of Saul, after the 
disaster at Gilboa (28 2°). The days of its greatest 
prosperity dawned when Ahab and Jezebel, fas- 
cinated no doubt by the beauty of the place and 
its surroundings, chose it as a royal residence. 
The palace stood on the E. side of the city, the 
harem being close by the gate, with windows 
overlooking the road leading thither (2 Ik 990. 34), 
A tower commanding a view of the approach from 
Jordan, up the vale of Jezrcel, also formed part of 
the building (28. 917. This was most necessary to 
guard against surprise ; as then, and until com- 
paratively recent times, the hordes of the East 
came this way in making their inroads upon tlie 
fruitful land of Esdraelon. An object of special 
admiration was the house of ivory built by the 
king, an evidence also of the luxury in which tlie 
royal pair indulged (1 K 22%; cf. Am 815 6). The 
establishment of idolatrous priests must also have 
been large (1 Καὶ 16,2 Καὶ 10"). Hither drove Ahab 
from Carmel through the storm, preceded by the 
stern, swift-footed Tishbite (1 K 184%), Here 
was the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite (*osxyqrz), 
coveted by Ahab (#0. 211). Probably it lay E. of 
the town, where wine-presses cut in the rock are 
still to be seen (2 Κα 9%-%), Whether this city or 
Samaria was the scene of Jezebel’s outrage upon 
Naboth and his sons (1 IX 218-4, 2 K 036) is in some 
doubt. If Ahab’s blood was licked by the dogs at 
Samaria, that would point to the southern city as 
the scene of Naboth’s execution (1 K 2238), On 
the other hand, the natural sense of 1 K 21 seems 
to place it at Jezreel; and with this Josephus 
agrees (Ant. VIII. xv. 6).* Joram, succeeding his 
father Ahab, maintained Jezreel as a royal resi- 
dence; and here he was visited by his kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah (21K 8”). These two 
were together when surprised by the newly 
anointed Jehu, who slew Joram and cast his body 
into the plot of Naboth: Ahaziah fled, but was 
wounded, and died at Megiddo (2K 9%). TIlere 
Jezebel also suffered miserably for her offences, 
being at the conqueror’s command hurled from the 
window into the courtyard, where she was de- 
voured by the pariah dogs (2 K 9-87), By the 
gateway of Jezreel were piled the heads of Ahab’s 
70 sons, brought hither by Jehu’s orders from 
Samaria (21k 10’); then the town became the 
scene of one of those sickening massacres which so 
often stain the records of Oriental monarchies: 
all who might be suspected of sympathy with 
the house of Ahab, ‘lis great men, his familiar 
friends, and his priests,’ were relentlessly done 
to death (ib. 10"). The prosperity of Jezreel 
seems to have ended with the downfall of the 
house of Ahab, and its name is seen no more in 
the sacred books, save only in Hos 16" 11, where it 
occurs with a symbolic significance. (See HOSEA). 

The Crusaders knew Jezreel as Parvum Gerinum, 
and close by occurred in 1183 a skirmish with 
Saladin, after which the Saracen leader retired 


* It is possible that the prediction in 1 K 2119 Wwhich is froma 
different hand from 22) contemplates the deed of Jehu in 2 K 925, 
and not the death of Ahab himself (cf. 1 K 2129), In any case, 
2238 ig an interpolation. See, further, Wellh. Comp. 284. 


(William of Tyre, xxii. 90). In 1217 the Christian 
army passed down the vale to Beisin; but the 
lace has been the scene of no important event in 
inter history ; and for many centuries it has pre- 
sented, practically unchanged, the aspect of squalid 
poverty that meets the eye of the traveller to-day. 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judsea, the site 
of which has not been identified. It was not far 
from the Judean Carmel (Jos 1555), Ahinoam 
(the Jezreelitess, πον ΡΠ or m>sytrn), one of David’s 
first two wives (1 8 25% 978 805, 2S 2? 3?, 1 Ch 33), 
was a native of this town. 


LITERATURE.—FEarly Travels in Palestine, Bohn, p. 184, etc. ; 
Robinson, BRP tii. 161-168 [2 ii, 318-325}; Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii. 177-191; Stanley, Sinai and Pal. p. 343, History of 
the Jewish Church, ii. 244; Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, 
p. 65, ete.; PHF Mem. ii. pp. 79, 88, 181; Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria, ed. 1894, p. 242; G. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 356, 381, 
etc.; Buhl, GAP 204f.; Guérin, Samarie, i. 311ff. 
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JEZRIELUS (A Ἰεζρίηλος, Ὁ ᾿Ιεξόρικλος; AV 
Hierielus), 1 Es 9”.—In Ezr 10% JEHIEL. The AV 
form is derived from the Aldine text. 


JIDLAPH (ηδτ', perh. ‘he weepeth,’ if from root 
nbs ‘drip’; A Ἰελδάφ, D om., Lue. Ied\d¢).—A son 
of Nahor, Gn 9933 (J). The clan of which he is the - 
eponym has not been identified. 


JOAB (sx ‘ J” is father ’).—1. (Ἰωάβ) the son of 
Zeruiah and brother of Abishai and Asahel. J.’s 
mother is named beeause she was David’s sister, 
and thus of more importance than his father, of 
whom all we are told is that his sepulchre was at 
Bethlehem (28 2%). The first mention of J. is 
upon the occasion of the engagement at Gibeon 
between David’s men and those of Ishbosheth. 
Abner, who commanded the latter, was completely 
beaten, but in the course of his retreat killed 
Asahel, who had overtaken him. At sunset J., at 
the request of Abner, recalled his men from the 
pursuit, and returned to David’s headquarters at 
Hebron (2 § 2!282), Some time afterwards Abner, 
having quarrelled with Ishbosheth, offered his 
allegiance to David. J. was absent when Saul’s 
general visited Hebron for this purpose, but re- 
turned shortly after his departure. Prompted b 
a desire to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
and perhaps also by a jealous dread that Abner 
might supplant him in the favour of David, J. sent 
messengers to recall him, and then treacherously 
murdered him (2 5 3%’), At the siege of Jerus. by 
David, it was J., ace. to the Chronicler, who first 
scaled the citadel, and thus earned the reward pro- 
mised by the king, that he should be chief captain 
of the host (1 Ch 115). After the defeat of the 
Edomites (2 8 8", cf. title of Ps 60) J. remained 
in Idumzea for six months, and sought to exter- 
minate all the male population. The terror of his 
name haunted that country for long (1 K 11). 
In conjunction with his brother Abishai, J. waged 
successful war against the allied forces of Syria 
and Ammon; and when at length the citadel of 
Rabbath-ammon was ready to fall, he displayed a 
combination of magnanimity and prudence in send- 
ing for David to deal the final blow, so that the 
king himself might have the credit of the victory 
(25 11! 1276-29), Jt was during the siege of Rabbah 
that David was guilty of the most heinous sin of 
his life. J. fell in readily with the king’s plan for 
getting rid of Uriah the Hittite, and thus obtained 
a new hold upon David through sharing his guilty 
secret (2S 11527). After Absalom’s murder of 
Amnon, and his flight to Geshur, it was J. who, 

through the medium of ‘a wise woman from 
Tekoa,’ induced David to recall his son, and who 
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at last, but with reluctance, effected a final recon- 
ciliation between them (28 141%), When the 
rebellion of Absalom broke out, J. remained 
loyal, and accoinpanied David in his flight across 
the Jordan. With his brotler Abishai, and Ittai 
the Gittite, he shared the command of the royal 
army in the battle which proved so disastrous to 
Absalom and his adherents. It was by J.’s own 
hand that Absalom met his death as he hung 
defenceless in the branches of an oak. As he had 
not hesitated to take the rebel’s life in spite of 
Davyid’s strict charge to the contrary, J. did not 
hesitate after the battle to remonstrate with the 
king for giving such unrestrained vent to his grief 
for his son’s death. The sturdy common-sense of 
J., although his plainness of speech must have 
been very displeasing to his master, availed to 
eheck the disaffection that had begun to spread 
among the royal troops (28 19). It was probably 
resentment at J.’s conduct on this occasion that 
led David to transfer the command of the army to 
another of his nephews, Aimasa, who had been 
Absalom’s commander-in-chief (2 8 19%), The 
deadly mistake of this appointment speedily be- 
eame appurent when the standard of revolt was 
raised by Sheba ben-Bichri. Amasa proved him- 
self a useless fainéant, and the situation became 
so alarming that David was compelled to send 
- Abishai (or perliaps J. himself)* to take command 
of the army. At any rate J. was present with the 
expedition, which was ultimately joined also by 
Anasa. J. seized the first opportunity to rid him- 
self of his rival, whom he despatched with as little 
compunetion as he had sliown in the ease of Abner 
(28 20%", on the text and interpretation of which see 
Driver, Sam., adéoc.). Hethen prosecuted the cain- 
paign with vigour, and amendig brought it to a 
successful issue. Sheba having taken refuge at 
Abel-beth-maacah, J. laid siege to the town, and 
only desisted when the head of the rebel was cast to 
him over the wall (28 2033, J. offered strenuous 
resistance to David’s proposal to number the 
people (2 8 241"), and, acc. to the Chronicler, did 
not complete the work (1 Ch 21°), When Adonijah 
took steps to lave himself proclaimed king, J. 
attached himself to his party, probably without 
the slightest thought of disloyalty to David, who 
scems himself to have intended that Adonijah 
should succeed him, until the household intrigue 
of Bathsheba, aided by the powerful support of 
the prophet Nathan, led him to decide in favour of 
Solomon. The latter, upon his accession to the 
throne, considered it prudent to rid himsclf of J., 
whose influence with the army might have con- 
stituted a serious danger to the new monarch. No 
doubt a desire to wipe away from his house the 
stain of the unavenged blood of Abner and Amasa 
ing influenced Solomon, but State reasons must 
1ave predominated. J., on hearing that Adonijah 
had been put to death and Abiathar deposed, 
needed no further intimation that his own life 
was in danger, and he fled to the asylum of the 
altar. Refusing to leave the sacred place, by 
Solomon’s order he was slain there by Benaiah, 
whose readiness to act as executioner was doubt- 
less all the greater because he thus secured the 

* In 28 208 the MT and LXX have Abishat, but Syr. hasJoab, 
and the latter reading is adopted by Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Kittel, Léhr. On the other hand, Budde, in his notes to the Bks. 
of Sam. in Haupt’s Saered Bks. of OT (p. 95), considers that 
MT is correct, and that the narrative is perfectly intelligible 
upon this assumption. ‘As the new commander-in-chief Amasa 
left him in the lurch, David was obliged to make use of J.’s 
services, but his dignity as king would not permit the acknow- 
ledgment of this by an immediate reinstatement. By charging 
Abishai his brother with the commission he makes sure that J. 
will not remain behind, and the latter williugly joins the expedi- 
tion as a voluntcer, in order to put the king under new obliga- 
tions to himsclf. The fact that he takes the Icadership into his 


own hands is 80 much a matter of course that ig does not need 
to be mentioned.’ 


| (apparently same as Ethan of v.*), 2 Ch 29”, 


reversion of the office of commander-in-chief for 
himself (1 K 278-54), Ace. to 1 K 91:2 Solomon, in the 
execution of J., acted in obedience to the dying 
injunction of David. Wellh. and Stade hold, how- 
ever, that this passage is an unhistorical inter- 
polation. The hand of the Deuteronomic redactor is 
certainly evident in v.*, but Budde (Richt u. Sam. 
263 f.), following Kuenen, defends the antequity 
(without committing himself to the historicity) of 
at least vv.5"%, 

The character of J. has often been unfairly 
estimated, either from lack of a due regard to the 
spint of the age in which he lived, or from pre- 
judice in favour of David and Solomon. The least 
‘that can be said is that he was a man of far-seeing 
statesman-like views, a brave soldier, a skilful 
commander, and a loyal subject. Even his assassi- 
nation of Abner and Amasa, so repellent to us, 
could plead as excuse, in the one case the supposed 
duty to avenge his brother’s death, and in the 
other the gross injustice of David in depriving him 
of hiscommand. The Oriental is not usually dis- 
tinguished for generosity to his enemies or scrupu- 
lousness In his methods of revenge, and J. was no 
exception to this rule; but his aetion on these two 
occasions must not blind us to the splendid services 
he rendered to his country. Without him David 
was like Ferdinand without Wallenstein. No 
doubt, like the last-named great general, J. made 
the most of his knowledge that he was indispens- 
able, and thus in the end was able to obtain his 
own terms from his master. One thing he had re- 
solved upon, that as he alone was fit for the post, 
he alone must command David’s army. ‘ Wallen- 
stein war Nichts wo er nicht Alles war, er muss 
entweder gar nicht oder mit vollkommener Frei- 
heit handeln’ (Schiller), This determination to 
brook no rival, combined with the low moral 
standard of the age, will suffice to explain the 
most questionable episodes in the career of the 
Wallenstein of Israel. J.’s conduct all through 
the Absalomic rebellion reflects the greatest credit 
upon his foresight. It is needless to offer any 
apology for his killing of Absalom, an act that was 
pardonable because necessary. Nor is it possible, 
as we have explained already, to convict him of 
treason because at first he supported Adonijah. 
Taking everything into account, we feel that this 
preat man deserved a better fate, and it leaves 
a painful impression upon us when we learn that, 
after he had served his king and his country so 
faithfully, his grey hairs were not suffered to go 
down to the grave in peace, 

2. (Ἰωβάβ BL, Ἰωάβ A).—The son of Seraiah, a 
descendant of Judah, and father ‘of the valley of 
Charashim’ (AV), or ‘of (the inhabitants of) the 
valley of craftsmen’ (AVm), or ‘of Ge-Harashiin’ 
(RV), or ‘of the valley of eraftsmen’ (RVm), 1 Ch 
414. cf. Neh 11°. Sec Gr-HARASHIM. 3. (Ἰωβάβ, 
"Twé8).—The name of a family which returned from 
exile with Zerubbabel and Ezra (Ezr 2°=Neh 7%, 
Ezr 8°, 1 Es 855). J. A. SELBIE, 


JOACHAZ (A’Iwyds, B ᾿Ιεχονίας), 1 Es 194 (LX_X*), 
—Jehoahaz the son of Josiah; ef. 2Ch36. 5B 
and the Vulgate (Jechonias) are in agreement 
with Mt 1" in omitting the short reign of 
Jehoahaz. 


JOADANUS (A Ἰωάδανος, B’Iddavos), 1 Es 913. - 
One of the sons of Jesns, the son of Josedek, the 
priest. The corresponding name in ΠῚ 10 is 
GEDALIAH. 


JOAH (ny? “J” is brother’).—1. Son of Asaph, 
the ‘recorder’ at Hezekiah’s court, 2 1X 18!%& °6 91: 
Is 36% 11-22, 2, A Levitical family name, 1 Ch 67 
3s 
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A Levite, son of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 264. 4 Son of 
Joahaz, the ‘recorder’ at Josiah’s court, 2 Ch 348, 


JOAHAZ (inyi).— The father of Joah, the ‘re- 
corder’ in the reign of Josiah, 2 Ch 34°. See also 
J EHOAHAZ. 


JOAKIM (Ἰωακίμ or -efu, LXX form of po pim).— 
The name is spelt Jehoiakim in canon. books, but 
Joacim or Joachim in Apocr. AV, and Joakim 
everywhere in Apocr. RY. 

In Apocr. the name belongs to six persons. 
4. King Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, father of 
Jeconial (Bar 1%). 1 Es 1 follows LXX of 2 
Ch 36° in saying that he was carried in copper 
chains to Babylon. ‘This is in apparent, but not 
hopeless, discrepancy with 2 K 24 and Jer 2218 
36°, 2 Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, who is 
erroneously called Joakim in 1 Es 1%, and is 
said to have reigned after his father 3 months 
and 10 days. 3. A priest, son of Hilkiah, to 
whom the captives of B.C. 597 are said, in Bar 1’, 
to have sent money for the purchase of offerings 
and incense. The Gr. says that the money was 
‘sent to J. the priest (τὸν ἱερέα), and to the priests 
(πρὸς τοὺς ἱερεῖς). Hence RV renders ἱερέα, ‘the 
high priest.’ No high priest of this name, how- 
ever, is mentioned in Scripture, and it is therefore 
better with Zéckler to regard J. as the second 
priest, invested with the duties of overseer or 
treasurer of the temple, as Pashhur (Jer 20!) is 
called chief officer in the house of J”; and as 
Zephaniah, a son of Hilkiah and brother of Seraiah 
who succeeded his father, was promised to be 
officer in the temple (Jer 297°), and was afterwards 
‘second priest’ (Jer 52%). It is reasonable to 
suppose that Zephaniah was J.’s successor as sagan, 
or second priest. 4 <A high priest, who, in the 
days of Holofernes and Judith, when the people 
of Judea were ‘newly come up from captivity,’ is 
said, as head of the Senate, to have directed 
military affairs, by commanding the inhabitants 
of Bethulia to oceupy the northern passes (Jth 
4° 7), and at the same time to have led the people 
in devout supplication in the temple, clad in sack- 
cloth, and with ashes on his mitre (Jth 4™-). 5, 
A priest, son of Zorobabel, mentioned among the 
returning exiles in the reign of Darius (1 Es 5°). 
6. The husband of Susanna, a wealthy Jew in 
Babylon. The rooms of his mansion were used for 
the administration of justice among the Jews; and 
ace. to Syr. W,, for the Synagogue. The horrid 
calumny concocted by the two lascivious elders 
came on J. as a terrible blow, and, when Daniel 
solved the mystery, J. joined with Susanna’s 
relatives In singing praises that no dishonour was 
found in her (Sus *). W, stands alone in saying 
that J. died shortly after marriage, and that 
Susanna was a pious widow when her trial came. 

J. ‘T. MARSHALL. 

JOANAN (Ἰωανάν WH, "Iwavva TR, AV Joanna). 

—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 85, 


JOANNA (Ἰωάνα WH, Ἰωάννα TR), the wife of 
Chuza, the steward of Hcrod Antipas. She was 
one of ‘certain women whieh had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities’ (Lk 8?). Thus bound 
to Jesus by the tie of gratitude, J. ministered to 
Him of her substance, and after the crucifixion 
was one of the company that went to the tomb to 
anoint the body of the Lord (Lk 85 24"). 


JOANNES (Ἰωάννης, AV Johannes).—1, (B -dvns) 
1 Es 8% son of Alkatan, in Ezr 812 JOHANAN. 
2, 1 Es 955 son of Bebai, in Ezr 10° JENOHANAN. 


JOARIB (Ἰωαρ(ε)ίβ, Iwap(e)fz), 1 Mac 2! 14%, Jos. 
Ant. XU. vi. 1, the head of the priestly family 


from which the Maccabees were descended. Ace. 
to 1 Ch 24? this family, there called that of 
J EHOIARIB (which see), was the first of the twenty- 
four courses of priests. 


JOASH (wx).—4. Father of Gideon, a native of 
Abiezer (Jg 6" 82. Notwithstanding Gideon’s 
modest language (6)8), J. must have been the most 
important person in his town (‘one of the principal 
persons of the tribe of Manasseh,’ Jos. Ant. v. vi. 
2); he had more than ten servants (67), and he 
was guardian of the local sanctuary of Baal. It 
may be reasonably supposed that the demonstrated 
impotence of Baal to protect his altar and the 
Asherah, coupled with love for his son, revived 
strongly in the mind of J. a conviction of the 
unique power of J”, which found utterance in that 
sarcastic address to the Abiezrites which recalls 
the mockery of Elijah on a like occasion, and 
which received a lasting memorial in the name 
Jerubbaal by which Gideon was known in later 
times (1 5 124, 28 117). 

2. A son of Ahab to whose custody, and that of 
Amon, governor of Samaria, Ahab committed 
Micaiah on his departure for Ramoth - gilead 
(1 Κα 227>—2 Ch 18”). J. was probably left behind 
as his father’s viceroy. Rawlinson suggests that 
here and in 2 Ch 28” ‘king’s son’ means a state 
officer ; οἵ. Jer 367° 386, 3. A descendant of Shelah, 
son of Judah, 1 Ch 4%. Vv.?!-?3 are very obscure 
(see OPB). 4 (wy) A Benjamite, son of Becher, 
1Ch7% 5. A Benjamite warrior who joined David 
at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12%. 6. (wyv) One of the comp- 
trollers of David’s private estate. He was over 
‘the cellars of oil,’ 1 Ch 27%. 7. See JEHOASH. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JOB, BOOK OF.—In mod. edd. of the Heb. Bible, 
the third in order of the books called Kéthubim in 
the Jewish Canon. Its place, however, has varied ; 
in the Talm. order it stands between Ps and Pr; 
Jerome places it before both. In the Greek Canon 
the division of books is for the most part according 
to subject-matter. After the historical books follow 
Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job (this is order in B) ; succeeded 
by Wis, Sir, and other extra-canonical books. 
Job, together with the canonical books of Pr and 
Ee, and the apocr. books Sir and Wis, belongs to 
what is called the Hokhmah or Wisdom-Literature 
of the Old Covenant, and forms itscrown and climax. 
This article will deal severally with the Name of 
the book, its Contents, its Form, its Text, its 
Integrity, its Scope and Purpose, its Date and 
Authorship, and the History of its Exegesis. 

i. NAME.—Heb. a¥x, Gr. Ἰώβ, ’Jyyob, misrepre- 
sented in the usual Eng. pronunciation. In a post- 
script to the LXX (not found in Aq. or Symm., 
and in Theod. only in part), Job is confused with 
the Idumzan king Jobab, mentioned in Gn 3083, 
The sentence runs: ‘This man is described in the 
Syriac book as living in the land of Ausis, on the 
borders of Idumeea and Arabia; and his name 
before was Jobab, and having taken an Arabian 
wife, he begot a son whose name was Ennon.’ By 
a further confusion in the name Ζαρά (Gn 36’), 
Job’s descent from Esau isinferred. The traditions 
embodied in this postscript are followed in the 
Koran, but are wholly untrustworthy. (For 
additional traditions concerning Job, see Koran, 
Suras 38, 40, also Sura 21). 

The derivation of the name is doubtful, and the 
attempts to give to it a significance drawn from 
etymology are very questionable. It has been 
taken (Ges. and others) as a passive form from 
root 2.3, meaning ‘one persecuted’ by Satan, or 
by his friends, or by calamity. Cf. 7 from 7°. 
But this form is never purely passive (Volck, p. 6). 
Others (including Ewald and Delitzselh) explain 
after the analogy of Arab. awwdb, as from root 
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ax, ‘the penitent one, restpiscens, or pious, ever 
turning’ to God. The latter explanation is 
favoured by Hitzig and Clreyne (see his Jod and 
Solomon, p. 62 and note). 

The name of Uz (p1y) as the country in which 
Job lived is not of much assistance in determining 
his personality. The name is given to a son of 
Aram in Gn 10%, to a son of Nahor Gn 227 (RV, 
in AV Huz), and to a grandson of Seir Gn 36°. 
This last passage, joined with Jer 25 and the 
mention of Uz in connexion with Edom in La 451, 
points to a district E. or 8.E. of Palestine, N. of 
Arabia, and adjacent to Edom. The LXX, quoted 
above, probably embodies a prevalent tradition ; 
another tradition, traced out by Wetzstein (see 
Delitzsch, Comm., Appendix), points to the 
district of the Hauran. Fr. Delitzsch, judging 
from certain cuneiform inscriptions, fixes upon a 
district near Palmyra for the site of Uz, whilst 
some view the names both of place and hero as 
symbolical only. The names Béné-kedem, ‘ chil- 
dren of the East’ (1%), ‘Temanite,’ and to a less 
extent ‘Shuhite’ and ‘Naamathite,’ may be held 
to confirm the general indications of locality men- 
tioned above. (See UZ). 

Outside this book, Job is mentioned in Scripture 
only in Ezk 14% «These three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job’; and in Ja 5" *Ye have heard 
of the patience of Job.’ Both of these passages 
apparently imply a belief in the actual existence of 
the proverbially upright and patient man of that 
name, but not necessarily the existence of this 
book, or the treatment which Job’s history receives 
in it. 

ii. CONTENTS.—The following is an outline or 
‘argument’ of this remarkable book; its form and 
significance will be considered later. It may be 
divided into five parts. 41. Prologue, written in 

rose, chs. land 2. 2. Colloguies between Job and 

his friends, including Job’s Lament, ch. ὃ. First 
colloquy, chs. 4~14; second colloquy, chs. 15-21; 
third colloquy, chs. 22-31. In the first two 
colloquies, each friend speaks once, and Job replies 
to each; in the third, according to the present | 
arrangement of the text, Zophar fails to take up 
his turn, and Job, after replying to Bildad (ch. 26), 
speaks at unusual length, partly in a kind of 
monologue (chs. 27-31). 3. Intervention of Elihu, 
chs. 32-37. 4. A Theophany; utterances of J”, 
with very brief replies of Job, chs. 38-42%. 5. 
Epilogue, written in prose, ch. 491 

1, The Prologue introduces us to a man named 
Job, living in the land of Uz, of great wealth and 
exceptional piety, surrounded by a large and happy 
family, and possessing every mark of divine 
favour. Upon this man there falls a series of 
heavy calamities, succeeding one another with 
startling rapidity, each more severe and trying 
than the last. His flocks are carried off by 
marauders or smitten by lightning, he is stripped | 
of all his possessions, and bereaved at a stroke of 


all his children. The Prologue represents this as 
due to a scene in the Council of Heaven, at which : 
there appeared among the ‘sons of God’ a being 
ealled ‘the Satan’ or ‘the Adversary,’ who 
ae the sincerity and disinterestedness of 

ob’s religion, and received permission to aftilict 
him in various ways, but not to touch himself. 
This experiment is described as resulting in Job’s 
complete vindication. He bowed in submission 
to the divine will, and in all this first stage he 
‘sinned not, nor charged God with folly,’ i.e. 
never questioned the moral rectitude of divine 
providence. 

Another council is represented as held in heaven, 
at which the Adversary accounts for Job’s fidelity 
by saying that he has not been made to suffer in 
his own person. Permission is then given to 


inflict the utmost bodily pain upon Job, only his 
lifeis tobespared. Jobis accordingly smitten with 
one of the inost painful and loathsome of diseases, 
elephantiasis, a peculiarly trying form of leprosy. 
But in his utmost suffering and degradation he 
utters no complaint, though even his wife bids 
him ‘renounce God and die.’ Having received 
good at God’s hand, he was content patiently to 
‘receive evil,’ and in all this Job ‘sinned not with 
his lips.’ 

2. Mire friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, 
now come to condole with him. They sit in silent 
sympathy for seven days and seven nights, and 
‘none spake a word unto him, for they saw that 
his pain was very great.’ The silence is at last 
broken by Job himself. He had thus far borne 
ἽΝ 18 troubles with unparalleled resig- 
nation, but now he ‘opened his mouth and cursed 
his day.’ The long-drawn wail of the third 
chapter is not a direct arraignment of God’s provi- 
dence, but it contains a bitter, agonised complaint 
which virtually amounts to this. He curses the 
day on which he was born, wondering why the 
misery Οἱ birth into such a life should ever have 
been inflicted upon him, and passionately longing 
for death as a blessed release which is inexplicably 
demed him. This outburst from the depth of a 
soul in anguish forms the occasion of the debate 
which follows. The tone of Job’s complaint 
appears impious in the ears of his friends, who 
remonstrate, each after his own fashion, whilst to 
each elaborate speech Job makes elaborate reply. 
The first stage of the discussion is chiefly occupied 
by an assertion on the part of the fnends of the 
justice and goodness of God, whose government of 
the world must be in accordance with truth and 
equity, the wicked suffering for their sin and the 
righteous enjoying divine favour. Job meets this 
by a passionate assertion of his own innocence, 
and a bitter and often very bold arraignment of 
the present order of things. At the second stage, 


_the friends dwell more upon history and experi- 


ence, pointing out the calamities which attend 
upon evil-doing, and leaving it to be inferred that 
some kind of sin must lie at the root of the troubles 
which have overwhelmed Job. On his part, Job 
clings all the more tenaciously to his original 
position. At the third stage of discussion, the 
friends attack Job more directly and explicitly, 
charging him with definite sins which they are 
sure he must have committed, to be thus punished. 
As the friends become more violent, Job becomes 
more calm. He has been working his way towards 
a solution, though as yet it is far from clear. He 
cares less to debate with men, and throws his soul 
more and more upon God, though He be still 
strangely and darkly hidden from him. Job’s 
long monologue is full of pathos and sadness, but 
the bitterness which marked his ‘ curse’ and open- 
ing speeches has given place to a more equable 
frame of mind. 

Such is a general outline of the three colloquies, 
but it must not be understood that the progress 
thus sketched is uniform and unbroken. Neither 
Job nor his friends speak ‘by the card.’ Their 
utterances contain reasoning of a kind, but they 
are for the most part the outpourings of deep and 
earnest feeling, which cannot be reduced to 
syllogisms, and which necessarily imply much 
repetition and occasional inconsistencies. Job 
travels back upon his own course, varies in his 
moods, speaks now to God, now to the friends, 
now to himself; he is sometimes inconsistent, if 
not self-contradictory, as a suilerer wrestling with 
such a problem was likely to be. The speeches 


form part of a poem, not of an abstract demon- 
stration, though the poet is artist enongh to pre- 
serve order in the midst of variety, and never losca 
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the thread of his arguinent amidst the outpourings 
of speakers whose feelings are sometimes at white 
heat. The first speech of Eliphaz is undoubtedly 
the most moderate, being almost apologetic in 
tone, whilst the last speeches show that the argu- 
ment has come to a deadlock, and the resourees 
of the friends fail them. Beyond this it is difficult 
to trace any clearly delined or steadily maintained 
advance in the arguments on either side. The 
conclusion shows each speaker as only more fuily 
confirmed in his original position. 

3. Here, according to the arrangement of the book 
as it has come down to us, an episode occurs, in 
which a previously unmentioned speaker, named 
Elihu, intervenes, and gives at considerable length 
his judgment upon the question in dispute (chs. 
32 to 37). After a somewhat tedious introduction 
(328-83), Elihu blames the friends for the in- 
sufficiency of thelr arguments, but still more 
severely condemns Job for justifying himself, and 
undertakes to correct his many mistakes. The 
address to Job may be clivided into four parts, corre- 
sponding with chs. 38. 34. 35 and 36-37 respectively. 
The gist of the whole may, however, be described 
as an attempted vindication of God, as at the 
same time a just and a merciful ruler of the 
world, who is great aud glorious above man’s 
power to comprehend, and who sends afflictions 
upon His own people as a chastisement, or as a 
means of purification, or as a divine warning 
against sin. In the stress laid upon affliction as 
discipline, hes Elihu’s chief contribution to the 
discussion. 

4. In the next section of the poem, J” intervenes 
and ‘answers Job out of the whirlwind.’ Two 
addresses of the Almighty are given—the first in 
chs. 981-403, followed by a brief reply from Job 
403-5; the second in chs. 40°41%, followed by 
another act of submission on Job’s part, 42), 
The chief subject of the divine address is the glory 
of God in creation, the sublime and awe-inspiring 
features of which are recounted in order to impress 
Job with the greatness of God and the littleness of 


man, and the unsearchable wisdom and incon- | 


ceivable power of God compared with man’s utter 
ignorance and weakness. Sometimes the descrip- 
tion enters into minute detail, as in the picture of 
Behemoth (the hippopotamus) in 40%"4, and Levi- 
athan (the crocodile) in 4113. The description of 
the war-horse also in 39** is elaborate and highly 
poetical. The object of the whole address, how- 
ever, as indicated from time to time by a series of 
ironical questions, is to overwhelm Job with a 
sense of the irresistible majesty and resource of 
that God the justice of whose government he has 
ventured to impugn. How can one who is so 
utterly unable to subdue a single one of God’s 
creatures, whose knowledge of even a corner of 
creation is so hopelessly inadequate, dare to 
arraign the procedure of Him who holds a universe 
of such creatures in the hollow of His hand? The 
effect of these addresses is immediate and complete. 
Job first confesses himself silenced and justly 
rebuked, and at last in full contrition acknowledges 
his sin aud folly, repents of his ill-advised com- 
plaints, and bows low in submission beneath the 
irresistible hand of the Almighty. 

8. In the epilogue, the story which was begun by 
a scene in heaven ends with a dénoviment visible on 
earth. The friends who had thought themselves 
representatives of the divine cause are rebuked, 
because they had not spoken of God ‘the thing 
that 1s right,’ as His servant Job had done. They 
are forgiven at Job’s intercession, while on Job 
himself is bestowed prosperity precisely double 


that which he had previously enjoyed. Job lived | 


| duced. 
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and full of days’—a sure mark of divine approval 
and favour (427-17), 

ili. FormM.—The first question which falls to be 
considered under this head is whether the author 
intended to convey the idea that he was writing 
literal history. His narrative begins with thie 
matter-of-fact statement, ‘There was ἃ man in 
the land of Uz,’ ete., and both prologue and epi- 
logue at first sight appear to be simple statements 
of actnal fact. This view was held by a large 
proportion of early Jewish interpreters, but not 
universally. KR. Resh Lakish is quoted in the 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, § 15. 1) as having said, 
‘Job existed not, and was not ereated, but he is 
(only) a parable.’ This was altered later into 
‘was not created except to be a parable.’ The 
prevailing opinion amongst both Jews and Chris- 
tians for many centuries was that the Bk. of Job 
was strictly historical. Luther questioned, not the 
existence of Job, nor the substantial accuracy of 
the story told in the book, but its literal inter- 
pretation throughout as a record of actual facts. 
Some recent critics (Reuss, Merx, Hengstenberg) 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and represent 
the book as entirely imaginative. The majority 
of modern interpreters, however, view the book 
as ‘poetically treated history’; some (e.g. Cheyne) 
finding in it but a small kernel of fact; others, 
from Grotius and Lowth to Delitzsch, Davidson, 
and Driver, being content to read the poem as a 
free and imaginative rendering of facts handed 
down by tradition and here substantially repro- 
It is hardly necessary to argue at length 
that the book cannot be read as literal history 
from beginning to end. The deseriptions of the 
heavenly couucil in the prologue are clearly sym- 
bolical. The numbers used in the prologue, and 
the exact doubling of Job’s possessions in the 
epilogne, indicate an ideal rather than an actual 
picture. Job’s calamities come upon him in such 
a sudden and dramatic form, and are described 
in so poetical a fashion, with a sort of refrain, 
‘I, even I only, am left to tell thee,’ that we 
readily understand we are not too literally to 


interpret every word. And never was it known 


that sufferer in the extremity of his anguish 
delivered his soul in highly elaborated poetical 
phraseology. If, then, the view of the book as 
‘poctically treated history’ be taken as the most 
probable hypothesis. it is clear that considcrable 
room is left for diversity of judgment as to where 
the solid substance of fact ends and the drapery 
of the poct’s imaginative treatment begins. The 
names of the hero and his friends, the country in 
which he dwelt, the afflictions which befell him, 
the patience with which he endured them, and 
his cmergence out of his difficulties, may perhaps 
be considered a kind of irreducible minimum of 
history used by the inspired genius of the author 
in his wrestling with the age-long problem before 
him. 

Closely akin to this is the question whether the 
author of ‘Job’ intended to represent his hero, 
not as an individual, but as a type of the righteous 
in afiliction. Does imaginative treatment extend 
so far that the name of an historical personage 
is merely used to embody teaching concerning 
national calamities and the way to meet them? 
Cheyne adopts the view of Chateaubriand, that 
‘Job is a type of righteous men in afiliction’ (see 
his Job and Solomon, p. 65, and the essay In 
Proph. of Isaiah, ii. 235-244), adding, that ‘the 
common view that the hero of the poem of Job 
is simply an individual must, it is clear, be aban- 
doned.’ This can only be established if emphasis 
upon the word ‘simply’ is maintained. <A purely 


long after all his troubles were over, saw ‘four | allegorical view of the poem leads to questionable 
generations’ of descendants, and died ‘being old | and sometimes fantastic exegesis. And there 1s no 
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sufficient warrant for supposing that the modern [ The intimate structure of the poem can best be understood 
dramatic mode of treating such a theme, the his- | connexion with the general subject of the poetry of the OT 


i. ὶ eat fe (see Pozrry). It may, however, be well to say that the ultimate 
torical element being so far minimized as to be | element in Job, ag in all Heh. poetry, is the couplet or distich, 


hardly discernible, and a purely imaginative treat- | consisting of two parallel clauses, the length of each line being 
ment of a religious subject adopted, was likely to | determined, not by the laws of regular metre, but by the beat 


. - of an irregular but musical rhythm. ‘The single stones of 
lave been used by a Jew at any period to which which the poetical structure is composed may be triplets or 


this book has been assigned. It seems most satis- quatrains instead of couplets, but these larger or smaller units 
factory to say, with such writers as Fairbairn | are combined so as to form a strophe (the ‘ paragraph’ of prose), 


i ‘ : and laws, which are none the less effective because informal and 
(City of God, Τ᾽ ae me ean i. | instinctively obeyed, determine the varying lengths of the line, 
on the personal sense,’ and wl . >. Vavidson, | the varying character of the parallelism, and the varying struc- 


that ‘Job is searcely to be considered Israel, under | ture of the strophe. An analysis of Job’s lament in ch. 3, or 
a feigned name. He is not Israel, though Israel of any of the speeches, would illustrate in detail what can here 
may see teal’ and ite history reflected in him. It be stated only in outline. It may be remarked, however, that 


: : ‘ : the skill of the poet is especially conspicuous in the success 
is the elements of reality in Job’s history common | with which he employs throughout a long poem a form of 


to him with Israel in affliction, contmon even to,| composition which is chiefly suited to the gnomic wisdom of 


. . «ἢ 1 2 ‘Proverbs’ or the comparatively brief lyrics of the Psalms. 
him with humanity as a whole . i'm it is these But the poetical character of Job does not depend upon tha 
elements of truth that make the history of Job | balance of syllables or the answering beat of lines and clauses, 
instructive to the people of Israel in the times | The construetive imagination of the writer is conspicuous 
of aftliction when it; Was set before them, and to throughout. It reveals itself as remarkably in the bold con- 


‘ : - | ceptions, the free, flowing outlines of the whole poem, as in 
men in all ages’ (see his Job, Introd. pp. Xxvi, | the wealth, variety, and finish of its detailed imagery. The 


XX VIL). architect of a cathedral shows his skill alike in the detailed work- 
The chief reasons which incline us to this view | Manship of bosses and finials and in his conception of a majestic 


τς ἢ whole. It 18 hardly within the compass of this article to dwell 
of the poem lie, in truth, upon the surface. The upon the poetical grandeur of Job viewed as a literary com- 


references in Ezk 14 and Ja 5" suggest that Job | position. The sublimity and simplicity of its leading concep- 
was an actual person, known to tradition. The | tions, the pictures of the august scene in the council-chamber 
writer of the book conveys the impression that he | Of heaven, and of the sudden desolation and overwhelming 


᾿ ; 5 : a : : : sorrow in the earthly household, of Job lying in physical anguish 
is dealing with actual history, and his teaching ! and mental bewilderment upon the mezbelé or ash-mound out- 


would lose much of its force if it were supposed | side his house, and the deep sympathetic silence of his friends 
that the whole story lay in the mere cloudland | broken at last by the heartrending wail of the sufferer's despair, 


. . . ge ὰ . 3 —all indicate the hand of a poet at the outset, and prepare the 
of imagination. A majority of writers, however, way for the unfolding of the tragedy that follows. Only a close 


include the word dramatic, in some form or other, | study of the book can give an idea of the richness and multi- 
in their characterization of the poem. Theodore | plicity of its metaphors, the concentrated vigour of its phrase- 


; ᾿ : ology, its depth of human feeling, its portraiture of patriarchal 
of Mop suestia, employed the epithet in the 4th life, and the impressiveness of the descriptions of external 


cent., and in modern times Ewald, Hupfeld, and nature, which form throughout a majestic background to the 
Davidson use the word drama, to describe the book. | moving picture of human pain and sorrow. 

Delitzsch styles it a drama not emancipated from | Sometimes the figurative language is closely condensed— 
the lyric element, reminding us that a drama need ‘Wilt thou harass a driven leaf, _ 

not be scenic in its character. Volek, after Nél- And chase the withered stubble?’ (13%). 

deke, defines Job as ‘ a didactic poem, in dialogue Sometimes the metaphor is elaborated with startling vigour 


ay a δῇ > : and emphasis, as in the deseription of the Divine Being as a 
form, with dramatic development. Milton de- giant antagonist wrestling with the puny human frame, or 


seribed. it as an epic, and Godet follows in the | making a target of the miserable man who can offer no resist- 
same direction. Cheyne calls it a ‘germinal char- | ance— 


᾿ τς ἃ . *? ‘I was at ease, but he shattered me; 
rae ἐξ —- πὰ ΠΣ eg th gaara f He seized me by the throat and shook me ; 
an asso. lve 8, 1s Ὁ Θ na ure ὁ He set me up as his mark, 
a drama, and may be termed a dramatic poem. His arrows beset me. 
Its principal parts are constructed in the form of = eedecth ay eat τὰς hae ἐμὰ ae 
a dialogue, and the action which it represents He breaketh me with breach upon breach, 


passes through the successive stages of entangle- He rusheth upon me like a giant’ (1612-14), 

ment, development, and solution. The action is, | The deseription of the lion in 410.1, of the eagle in ch, 39, 

however, largely internal and mental, the succes- | ‘where the slain are, a ig the,’ the oo et of deceitful 
; Shits ὃ — friends to the brook drying up in summer and the mirage of 

τ ee Mg bio Ὁ pei ‘a eo ab the desert in Gie-2y, the brief but graphie succession of figures 

seine with Mysteries ΟἹ lave, rather | to describe the rapid flight of years— 


: ; ood ; 
than trying external situations’ (Introd. to O.T. “My days ate swifter than a runner: 


Int.$ p- 411). If an’ technical definition of form They flit away, they gee no good ; 
is to be given, that of Volek, quoted above, appears They shoot by like skiffis of reed, _ ee 
to be the best, or the shorter phrase ‘dramatic Like an eagle that swoopeth upon its prey 1’ (92. 26)— 


poem 3 might be admitted, for a drama in tlie | are only examples taken at random of a poetic vitality in the 


ἕ Ἶ . . writer whieh seems inexhaustible. The sketehes of the wild 

ea nese | ey ord the book certainly is not, beast in the desert are as faithful in detail ag the Iimning of 

10 Name “lyrical or didactic-lyrical (G. Baur, | the glories of the constellations in the nightly sky is impressive ; 

Stud. und Krit. 1856, p. 582) is misleading in its | but in each ease the work is done by a few strokes of a master- 

associations. αὶ it is probably a mistake to | hand: Ove garye only say be transeribed a8 an exnumpe of 

attempt to stretch this highly original poem UPON | inadequately sketched, and it will, at the same time, illustrate 
a Procrustes’ bed, in order to make it fit in with | the arrangement of the poem in strophes— 


later systems of classification, ‘Soul is form, and ‘The Shades tremble 
doth the body make.’ The author of Job had Deep below the waters and their inhabitants. 
certain materials to use, and he kept certain an pa el (ane eileen 4 ink 
O28 5 . © Pm : etl απ ἢ 4 : 

religious objects in view as he wrote; he possessed He stretcheth out the North over the void, Ὁ 
a poetic genius of remarkable constructive power, And hangeth the earth upon nothing. . . 
and his thoughts were guided by the Divine Spirit. ee pillars of heaven wernble, 
: Ea até are amazed a isrebuke ,. » 
mae these yore enema he produced, 1 t 8 Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 

rama, nor a didactic poem, nor any composition And how small a whisper hath been heard of him 
of conventional form or shape, but—the Bk. of But the thunder of his power, who can understand?’ 


Job, which is a law to itself, and which has in- laa 

fluenced subsequent writers whose names stand iv. TEXT.—The Massoretic text of the OT, as is 
ainong the highest in literature, yet who, by | now generally recognized, stands in some places in 
general consent, are, merely from the literary | great need of critical emendation, but the materials 
poit of view, outsoared and outshone by their | extant for the purpose arevery scanty. ‘Theoldest 
great prototype. MS of Jobis separated in date from its composi- 
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tion by more than twelve hundred years, and few 
critical helps from without are forthcoming to aid 
in the examination and, if need be, the reconstruc- 
tion of the text. Under these circumstances, 
textual criticism virtually resolves itself into a 
comparison of the Heb. with the chief ancient 
versions, and an examination of internal evidence 
and inherent probabilities of corruption. Such a 
process naturally leads to widely diifering results, 
varying according to the preconceptions and 
methods of individual critics. In modern times 
Merx led the way in his Das Gedicht von Ποῦ 
(1871), advocating a reconstruction of the text, 
based partly upon the ancient versions and partly 
upon a metrical arrangement of hisown. G. Bate- 
son Wright in 1883 carried the work some steps 
further. Bickell in his Carmina V.7. (1882) and 
in a series of papers in the Vienna Zeztseh. f. K. d. 
Morgentandes (1891-94) has propounded an elaborate 
and revolutionary theory for ascertaining what he 
considers to be the primitive text of Job. He 
depends partly upon the LAX, but partly also on 
certain metrical theories, of which more will be 
said shortly. This work of Bickell has been 
popularized in English by Dillon in his Seeptics 
of the Old Testament (1895), Finally, Siegfried 
has published a polychromatic ed. of the text of 
Job (in Haupt’s Sacred Books of OT), in which 
a thoroughgoing recension is advocated, based 
mainly upon internal evidence such as satisfies the 
critic. 

The chief point for consideration at this stage is 
the LX.X version. 


This probably dates from the early or middle portion of the 
2nd cent. B.c. The character of the translation is too free and 
loose to be of much service in the detailed criticism of the text, 
but it has been long known to scholars that the original text of 
the LXX was inuch shorter than the Textus Receptus now 
found in our MSS. In the time of Origen the current Gr. version 
was shorter than the Heb. by some 400 lines, the omissions 
noted by Jerome amounting to more than 700. Origen (Ep. ad 
A fru. § 4) tells us that, in the copies he used, ay many as from 
three or four to sixteen or nineteen verses were lacking in some 
places, and he remedied the deficiencies by supplying the Greek 
from Theodotion, obelizing all the passages thus added to the 
Gr. text before him, Five MSS are extant preserving Origen’s 
marks, and in 1889 Oiasca published a Coptic tr. of the LXX 
version of Job which exhibits the pre-Origenian state of the 
text. As this version substantially agrees with the evidence 
furnished by the five MSS above named, omitting the passages 
which in them are marked with asterisks, it is clear that this 
text gives us the LXX version in its earliest form. 


The question is, what is its relation to the 
Hebrew? It must not be taken for granted either 
that it is earlier and purer than the MT, or that it 
is simply a curtailed and mutilated tr. from the 
Heb. that has come down to us. A similar state 
of things exists in relation to the text of Jeremiah, 
and scholars are not yet agreed upon an inter- 
pretation of the facts. In the case of Job, Bickell 
uses this evidence to support his own very sweep- 
ing reconstruction of the text, seeking to show 
that the book in its present state has grown by 
additions, successively made, to a very much shorter 
poem. Hatch (Lssays in Lid. Greek, pp. 215-245) 
argues in the same sense, that the early Greek 
translation represents the primitive form, the 
Hebrew a later and amplified form, of the text. 
Dillmann, on the other hand (Trans. Royal Prus. 
Acad. of Sev. 1890), contends that, except in a few 
eases, omissions from the Heb. were arbitrarily 
made by the Gr. translator—a view apparently 
held previously by Bickell himself; and Driver 
(Contemp. Rev. Feb. 1896, p. 262), though with some 
hesitation, pronounces the latter to be the more 
probable hypothesis. It is noteworthy that the 
omissions of the LXX do not relieve the chief 
difficulties which attend the text of the book as it 
stands, whilst, in several cases at least, it is difficult 
to understand the context without these omitted 
passages, or to explain how, if they did not form 


part of the original text, the passages in the Heb. 
came to be added to it. Glosses and amplifications 
on such a scale generally declare themselves as 
such beyond much possibility of question. In 
trinsic probability, in other words, is almost 
entirely against the hypothesis that the shorter Gr. 
form represents the primitive type of text. Budde, 
in his latest work on Job (see Literature below), 
also pronounces against the view of Bickell and 
Hatch. 

None of the other versions are of much use in 
textual criticism. The Peshitta Syriac was made 
from the Heb., and its renderings are occasionally 
serviceable in difficulties of detail. The variations 
of the Targum are more curious than helpful, while 
the old Latin version was made from the Gr., and 
exhibits the same peculiarities (cf. Burkitt, Old Lat. 
and Itala, Ὁ. 8 f.). A revision of it was made by 
Jerome, preserving the critical marks which indi- 
cated the passages supplied from the Heb. to fill 
up the considerable deficiencies noted above. 

v. INtTEGRITY.—Obviously, this subject is closely 
connected with the last, and some arguments of 
critics concerning the text have been reserved for 
this section, because a discussion of the genuine- 
ness of certain passages cannot be carried on with- 
out an examination into the subject-matter of the 
book. Criticism has been busy in recent years 
with the construction of Job, and most modern 
interpreters hold that the book as it has come 
down to us has undergone more or less of amplifi- 
cation or modification. Some would reduce the 
volume of the book by at least one half. They 
hold that neither prologue nor epilogue, neither 
the speeches of the Almighty nor those of Elihu, 
formed part of the original work, and that the 
speeches of Job and the three friends must be both 
reduced in bulk and altered in character, if we 
would read them in their original form. Repre- 
sentatives of this extreme view, which lops off 
from the statue limbs and members till a mere 
torso, altered in its proportions, is left, are Bickell 
and Studer. 

Three main reagons are assigned for this trenchant handling 
of the text. (1) The fact that the earliest form of the LXX 
version was so much shorter than the Heb. as it now stands, 
But we have seen that it is by no means clearly proved that the 
shorter form represents the primitive type, and the reconstruc- 
tion proposed in many respects does not follow the lines thus 
indicated. (2) A metrical theory concerning the composition of 
Job—a hypothesis of great learning and ingenuity, in which, 
however, few Heb. scholars have followed Bickell—demands 
some such system of wholesale abbreviation as is thus pro- 
posed, This attempt to make the lines of Job ‘scan’ can only 
be carried out by the application of extreme violence. Not only 
must whole passages be shorn away, but the lines that remain 
must be read with frequent elisiong and accommodations. In 
many cases these are so violent and unnatural aa to make it 
clear that Bickellis trying to force into uniformity and regularity 
an irregular though real and impressive poetical rhythm which 
runs through the book. It may be added, thata metrical version 
of a poem which can be remembered with ease would not readily 
be displaced by a more cumbrous and irregular form. The 
whole history of Heb. poetry, moreover, is against the supposi- 
tion that a poem of the length of Job, and of its probable date, 
was composed in regular metre with lines of almost uniform 
regulation length. 4 

(3) The third chief line of argument is drawn from a view of 
the scope and design of ‘Job’ which is by no means proved. 
It assumes that the book in its first conception was a poem of 
revolt, the utterance of a genuine ‘sceptic of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ who rebelled against the current doctrine of reward and 
punishment, and that it has only assumed its present shape 
under the hands of a number of ‘ orthodox’ manipulators, who, 
by various additions and interpolations, have contrived to 
dress up the original product of a Sturm und Drang period 
into a shape in which it might appear in the sacred Canon. 
Without discussing this hypothesis in full, two remarks may be 
made, One is, that writers in the OT are not in the habit of 
disguising their moods of doubt and murmuring, and even 
rebellion against the will of God. The poles give the 
account of their gloomy panes of unsettled faith and positive 
denial; while Jeremiah from time to time ‘waxes very bold,’ 
and, like Elijah in his despondency, is driven by the pressure of 
the problems of life to doubt and to deny the goodness of Him 
who controls life. This supposed dressing up of doubt into 
decent orthodoxy is a device of modern days. It should be 
noticed, also, that this theory of the origin and history of ‘Job’ 
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ig hampered with the further difficulty that these large additions 
were made to the original text by a poet or poets whose 
‘{jmaginative power was at least not inferior to that of the 
original writer’ (Hatch, ep. cit. Ὁ. 244)—a somewhat large 
demand to make, when the original and sublime character of 
the book as a whole is borne in inind. 

Siegfried, without going so far as Bickell, is yet 
very severe in his castigation of the MT. He 
classifies some passages— which may be repre- 
sented by ch. 28, and the Elihu speeches, chs. 32-37 
—as ‘polemical interpolations directed against the 
tendency of the poem.’ Other passages found in 
the 12th, 27th, and other chapters, are styled 
‘correcting interpolations, conforming the speeches 
of Job to the orthodox doctrine of retribution’ ; 
while others, again, are ‘parallel compositions,’ 
amongst them being found the section 408-495 
Some fifty separate passages are banished from 
the text as scattered interpolations of editors, 
inserted during the process of ‘working over’ the 
poem, which de Wette was the first to suggest 
had been freely employed. The shorn remnant of 
the text is, especially In chs. 18 and 14, 20 and 21, 
and again in 30 and 31, rearranged as regards the 
order of its clauses and paragraphs, according to 
the critic’s judgment. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to say that for this wholesale reorganization there 
is no external evidence, the primitive form of the 
LXX text giving very little assistance in the places 
where serious difficulties in subject-matter are 
supposed to require radical changes in the text. 
Studer (1881) reconstructs the whole book, making 
chs. 29 and 30 the original prologue—a process 
which A. Β. Davidson describes as leaving a mere 
trunk, ‘so misshapen that its shoulders are found 
in the region of its bowels.’ 

Two recent monographs, representing the prevailing current of 
contemporary criticism, may be mentioned: Grill, Zur Composi- 
tion des B. Hiob (1890); and Laue, Die Composition des B. 
Hiob (1896). The former rejects, as not belonging to the 
original book, the Elihu speeches, the descriptions of Behemoth 
and Leviathan, also 124-13 245-9, 14-21 262-27 277-31, and chs, 29 and 
30. Laue holds that ch. 99-24 and ch. 12 are out of place, and 
that the former paragraph should be placed after ch. 25, and 
the latter after ch. 27. Ch. 24 is condemned in partas having 
been ‘worked over,’ only a portion of it representing the 
original tendency of the poem. From chs. 25-28 he admits only 
2614 and 271-6 as genuine. Laue, like many other critics, pro- 
nounces the Elihu speeches and the ‘Behemoth and Leviathan 
episodes’ to be interpolations, but he holds both prologue and 
epilogue to be genuine and indispensable parts of the original 
poem, 

Merx, Bateson Wright, and Cheyne may stand 
as representing those who advocate less sweeping 
but very considerable changes. Some of the chief 
modifications proposed are, that as Bildad’s speech 
in ch. 25 is very short, ch. 26°" might be better 
placed as a continuation of it. To supply the 
place of Zophar’s third speech, which is lacking, 
ch, 278—very awkwardly placed where it stands 
—might be read as coming from him. Ch. 28 is 
held to be a later insertion, as well as the whole 
episode of Elihu. The few verses, ch. 31°39, 
even Delitzsch considers to be misplaced, forming 
an anti-climax in their present connexion. He 
would transpose and read them between vv. 33 
and *, 

A. B. Davidson is still more moderate ; he is, in 
fact, one of the most eonservative erities of the 
book. He holds that, with the exception of the 
speeches of Ehhu, no serious objection can be 
brought against any of the five great divisions of 
the poem, but the Ehhu episode he, in common 
with nearly all moderns, pronounces to be a later 
addition. Further, he entertains somewhat serious 
suspicions concerning ch. 277%, ch. 28, and the 
descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan in the 
speeches of the Alinighty, but apparently would 
not, on the whole, remove these from the text. A 
view nearly coinciding with this will be advocated 
in the present article; but the ultimate decision of 
such a question as this largely depends, it is clear, 


upon subjective considerations. Two classes of 
these may be mentioned. (1) What measure of 
difficulty in a passage warrants conjectural emenda- 
tion, and how far is a 19th cent. critic competent to 
reconstruct an ancient poem, without being guilty 
of the vice of trying it by his own preconceived 
ideas and standards? (2) What is the view to be 
taken of the seope and design of the book? Can it 
be viewed as a fairly harmonious whole in its pre- 
sent state, and what amount of apparent incon- 
sistency warrants interference with the text as it 
stands? These are questions which are certain to 
receive different answers from ditferent types of 


-mind. The only satisfactory line of argument in 


a conservative direction lies in a justification of 
the book as it stands, and its success must depend 
upon power to show that the book can be better 
understood as we have it, with certain compara- 
tively slight omissions and modifications, than in 
the forms proposed by more destructive and re- 
volutionary theories. 

The section most open to objection is that 
containing the speeches of Elihu. The chief 
arguments against its having formed a part of 
the original book are the following. (a) Elihu is 
not mentioned either in the prologue or the epi- 
logue. In the latter, especially, it would seem 
unnatural that Jehovah, when referring to the 
speeches of the three friends and Job, should pass 
Elihu by in silence. (6) Chs. 32-37 are awkwardly 
placed between Job’s monologue and the divine 
answer out of the whirlwind. The intervention 
of the Almighty, and the words with which He 
addresses Job, are much better understood if ch. 
38 follows immediately upon ch. 31. The ease and 
advantage with which this section could be de- 
tached from the rest of the poem seems to point to 
«a line of juncture here. (ὁ) Elihu’s arguments 
appear to consist partly of a repetition of those of 
the three friends, partly an anticipation of the 
address of Jehovah. So far as Elihu does furnish 
an original contribution to the discussion in the 
emphasis which he lays upon the purifying in- 
fluence of suffering viewed as chastisement, it is 
not in harmony with the gencral teaching of the 
book. (d) The style is prolix, and, in the opinion 
of most, distinetly inferior to the rest of the book ; 
though Kuenen Gor example) has pronounced that 
style alone would in this case be insufficient to 

rove @ later origin. (6) Certain peculiarities of 
anguage are discernible, a much stronger and 
more decided Aramaic colouring being discernible 
in this section. Canon F. C. Cook (Speaker's 
Com.) argues, after Schlottmann, that this is the 
poet’s way of indicating Elihu’s Aramzan origin. 
The subject is investigated at length in Stickel’s 
Das Buch Hiob (1842), Budde’s Seitrége zur 
Kritik des Β. H. (1876), and. in an essay of Kleinert: 
(Stud. uw. Krit. 1886); and the bearings of these 
are investigated by Cheyne (Job and Solomon, 
Appendix, ete. 291-293), who sums up in the 
words, ‘ Evidently the speeches of Elihu are later 
compositions.’ (Buddeis the most distinguished of 
the defenders of the genuineness of the speeches). 

The force of these arguments really lies in their 
conjunction. It will be observed that they are of 
different kinds, and their cumulative force is 
therefore all the greater. Standing alone, each 
one would not be fatal. Cook, for example, points 
out that no person is named in the book till he 
begins to take part in the action, and he attaches 
considerable weight to the arguments adduced by 
Elihu. Bradley, however, in his thoughtful 
lectures on the Book of Job (1887), takes a differ- 
ent view. The concurrence of arguments drawn 
from different quarters appears to the present 
writer convineing, and perhaps the strongest 


| evidence of all is drawn from the view taken of 


— 
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the book as a whole, the plan and outline of which 
che episode of Elihu mars, or positively dishgures. 

The same must, on the whole, be said of ch. 277° 
and ch. 28. The former passage contains an 
elaborate account of the afflictions which overtake 
the wicked, apparently quite out of place on the 
lips of Job, and containing precisely such arguments 
as had previously been urged by his friends. 
Compare, 6.4.5, the speech of Zophar in ch. 20, and 
observe that 9113 is almost identical in expression 
with 20°. There is no real connexion between 
the first six verses of ch. 27, in which Job asserts 
his own innocence, and the strain of the verses 
that follow, which are quite inconsistent with 
Job’s previous contentions. The only two modes 
of reconciliation possible are these. (1) Job wishes 
to show that he does not altogether deny the fact 
that the wicked are punished, and is anxious to 
sever himself from their perilous and friendless 
condition. He shrinks from the very thought of 
being as the wicked are. He wishes to ‘avoid 
everything that can appear ambiguous, and to 
take a position upon a much higher elevation’ 
(Ewald). Even, however, if this train of thought 
were appropriate in Job’s mouth, it cannot be said 
that it fits in at all suitably with 27+® which 
precedes, or ch. 28 which follows. Or (2) it may be 


urged (again with Ewald) that Job has by this | 


time conquered his doubts as to the divine moral 
government, that these ‘have worked their own 


cure,’ and that he anticipates already some such 


issue as is described in the epilogue. But it 
requires only a moment’s consideration to see that 
this disturbs the whole order of the composition, 
that it is quite inconsistent with the language of 
Job’s soliloquy, especially ch. 30, and it does not 
harmonize with the address of the Almighty to 
Job, which follows. 

Ch. 28, again, is of the nature of an episode, 
beautiful and impressive in itself, worthy of a 
poetic genius and a devout spirit, but exceedingly 
difficult to understand in the place which it 
occupies in the poem. The general drift of the 
chapter is that Wisdom—in the sense of the 
aap ca of true and righteous government which 
irect the course of this world’s affairs—is inscrut- 
able by man; the only possible course for man is 
to fear and trust Jehovah, and (by implication) to 
leave himself and his fortunes entirely in the 
hands of God. Such a train of thought is quite 
in harmony with the teaching of other parts of 
Jewish sacred books,—compare several psalms and 
parts of Proverbs,—but it is irreconcilable with 
Job’s previous position and subsequent language 
in chs. 30, 31. If Job had already reached this 
stage in his education, what need of chs. 38-42, 
and how account for the laments of ch. 31? Again, 
no satisfactory connexion of thought between 
chs. 28 and 27" or 27° can be established. The 
opening 9 may, indeed, be variously understood. 
‘ For there is a vein for the silver’ (RVm) is the most 
obvious translation, the rendering ‘surely’ being 
adopted to avoid a difficulty, since the inscrut- 
ability of divine wisdom affords no reason for the 
fate which the end of ch. 27 describes as overtak- 
ing the wicked. It is necessary to read much 
between the lines in order to eke out a kind of 
connexion between the chapters as they stand, 
e.g. ‘the wicked are punished, but for all that 
there are problems in life which that simple prin- 
ciple does not explain, and wisdom is really 
inscrutable’; or ‘tle wicked are overthrown, and 
such a fate is sure to overtake all who disobey 
God; for wisdom can only be attained by those 
who fear Jehovah.’ It must be felt that these 
attempts are so forced and artificial that there is a 
strong presumption against the sequence of chapters 
as they stand. The difficulty of the opening "3 


would hardly, however, be a sufficient objection, 
if the chapter as a whole was appropriate to the 
fraine of mind in which the book presents Job at 
the moment. This is far from being the ease; 
the opening words of ch. 29, ‘Moreover, Job con- 
tinued his parable—Oh that I were as in months 

ast,’ etc., exhibit far too violent a break with 27% 
or sound exegesis to explain. 

We are led, therefore, to the conclusion that the 
section 2773 ig out of place, whether or no it 
should form part of a speech of Bildad or a third 
speech of Zophar; that ch. 28 also, with all its 
truth and beauty, cannot be understood where it 
stands; and that chs. 32-87 form a subsequent 
addition to the original book by a pious writer 
who was not fully satisfied with its teaching. 
Ch. 318°-4 may perhaps also with advantage be 
transferred to a place between vv.?? 94 33, 

The arguments urged against the genuineness 
of other portions of the book are not, however, 
convincing. Cheyne holds that prologue and 
epilogue do not form a part of the book, the 
prologue being perhaps part of a prose book of 
Job, and the epilogue added later by an editor 
whose object and views were quite distinct from 
those indicated in the prologue. His work is done 
‘in a prosaic spirit,’ and he makes ‘a sad con- 
cession to a low view of providential dealings’ 
(Job and Sol. p. 69). This is a natural, but 
perhaps superficial, objection. Dillmann in the 
4th edition of his Hieb (1891) finds these argu- 
ments unsatisfactory. The reply to those who 
contend that prologue or epilogue, or both, do not 
fit in with the rest of the poem, can only be made 
cood when the scope of the whole book is exainined. 

[0 is further urged that the speeches of the 
Almighty are ‘inserted passages’ as much as those 
of Elihu, while the descriptions of Behemoth and 
Leviathan were added later still, a ‘purple patch’ 
the removal of which would be a gain. The last 
objection seems to resolve itself into a question of 
taste, on which no critie’s judgment can be final. 
That the speeches of the Almiehty constitute the 
book as it stands into a consistent whole, which 
would lose a chief portion of its meaning, if indeed 
it would be intelligible, without them, is a point 
which may conveniently be reserved till the scope 
of the poem is considered. The views of those who 
would separate prologue, epilogue, and the speeches 
of Jehovah from the text of the original poem are 
represented in the words of Cheyne when he says 
that the book as it stands forms a ‘confused 
theodicy,’ that these sections constitute ‘disturb- 
ing elements,’ and that to attempt to weld them 
into one whole shows a failure to understand the 
position. Theseare only the ‘ conflicting thoughts’ 
of ‘earnest, warm-hearted men’ on the great 
question of the suffering of the righteous, interest- 
ing separately, but not intelligible in combination. 
This is the only objection to passages which in 
style and diction, in force and beauty, are con- 
fessedly of a piece with the rest of this noble and 
remarkable poem. The prose passages also, it is 
admitted, are not in themselves unworthy of the 
place in which they stand. The main issue, 
therefore, with regard to the integrity of the book, 
so far as these great divisions of it are concerned, 
depends upon the view taken of its scope and 
teaching. A fundamental difference of opinion on 
this head accounts for the differing conclusions of 
eminent critics on questions of genuineness. 

vi. SCOPE AND DeEsignN.—The mode of treat- 
ment adopted in this section will be to discuss the 
whole book as it now stands, showing how each 
part is related to the whole, and inquiring what 
teaching it may be supposed to convey in its 
present form. It has been shown in the last 
section that in all probability certain chapters did 
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not form part of the original design: but this is 
matter of opinion; and while some critics would 
excise more, others object to the sctting aside of 
any portion of the book. A picture may be sur- 
veyed as a whole, apart from the varying opinions 
of judges who hold that the colours in one portion 
or another of the canvas have been laid on by a 
later artist. Such a survey may aid in the decision 
of controverted questions. 

The poem of ‘Job,’ so remarkable for imagina- 
tive power and literary skill, was unquestionably 
intended to set forth theological doctrine. Nothing 
abstract or technical is intended by the phrase ; it 
is but a way of expressing the aspect from which 
the deepest questions of life are here viewed. ‘The 
poet can be engaged with no higher themes, with 
no more living and burning questions, than God, 
man, evil, good, suffering, hope, destiny. ‘The 
thesis of the book—to translate poetry into prose 
—is that suffering in the present life is not precisely 
proportioned to ill desert; on the contrary, the 
righteous sufler; yet God is, and God is good. 
How can this be? It is the object of Job to 
answer the question. 

In the first place, let the πὸ ν Ὁ of the 
discussion be borne in mind. The debate is not 
concerning the primary truths of natural theology. 
God is: that is an axiom unquestioned, unquestion- 
able. And by ‘God’ is meant a Ruler of the 
world, understood to be righteous and merciful, 
though the exact measure of His mercy and truth 
be not apprehensible byman. Noatheistic theories 
are admissible,—that would mean to give up the 
problem, not to solve it. The pantheist, the 
materialist, have here no standing-ground. A 
Western mind of to-day may cut the knot presented 
in Jobin a hundred several ways not open to the 
Eastern—to say nothing of the Israelite—of 2500 
fears ago. Further, the evidently accepted re- 
igious doctrine presupposed by the book is that in 
this life the wicked are punished and the righteous 
rewarded by a just God, each man according to his 
deeds and character. Against this current ortho- 
dox opinion the book is a protest, but it is a 
religious protest. It is not a sceptical inquiry, 
nor a cynical denial, nor a blasphemous denuncia- 
tion, either as a whole or in any of its constituent, 
parts. It isa plea for a wider, deeper, truer, more 
easily defensible orthodoxy. It represents the 
process by which a step was taken in the formation 
of religious thought, and a religious explanation 
of life-problems was arrived at. Even those who 
would reduce the book to the narrowest dimen- 
sions, and who reject certain portions as pious 
glosses or orthodox corrections, must admit that 
Job’s attitude throughout is that of the man who 
is trying to understand God, not denying His 
existence or mocking at His rule. Job pleads for 
God as truly as the friends. ‘The ring, if we may 
so speak, within which the conflict is carried on— 
a fight for life so far as Job is concerncd—i.e. the 
recognized limits of the discussion, must be borne 
in mind throughout. 

The colloquies form the kernel of the book: let 
them be taken first, especially as they are the 
only portions which beyond all question constitute 
its original elements. The exact issue between 
Job and his friends concerns, not the punishment 
of the wicked, but the suffering of the righteous. 
Job is not concerned to deny that the wicked as 
such suffer: if ch. 971-28. belongs to him, he ex- 
eral asserts it. What the friends assume is that 
only the wicked suffer, and precisely in proportion 
to their wickedness; what they at first imply and 
afterwards explicitly declare is, that if an appar- 


ently righteous man suffers, he cannot be 80. 


righteous as he seems; hence that Job, who is 
enduring exceptional pain and calamity, must 


have flavrantly offended, in seerct if not openly, 
against the laws of righteousness and the Power 
which executes and vindicates them. ‘This, Job 
strenuously and even passionately denies. More- 
over, it is contrary to hypothesis. ‘To draw for a 
moment from the prologue, Job is not only asserted 
by the historian, but by the Almighty, to be 
upright; ‘perfect,’ indeed, when judged by the 
relative standard which alone is in question, a 
man of thorough integrity within anil without. 
If this be not gvanted, the whole problem vanishes. 
Job not only denies his opponents’ contention, 
with his own consciousness and the testimony of 
facts to back him, but he does so successfully. 
The poet represents him as victor in the contest of 
words. The friends are silenced, though not con- 
vinced. Without availing ourselves of the justifi- 
cation of Job pronounced by the Almighty in the 
epilogue, it is clear that the friends are worsted in 
the conflict, and their position is rendered unten- 
able. 

But it does not follow that Job has succeeded in 
settling the great point at issue. The friends are 
wrong, but he nay not be wholly right. What is 
Job’s position, if we consider only chs. 3-31? 
Omitting for the moment the doubtful sections 
277-28, and remembering in any case that Job’s 
state of mind is set forth, not in a series of cate- 
gorical propositions, but in the fervent outpourings 
of a deeply troubled soul, we may say that up to 
this point he is absolutely certain of his own 
righteousness, and that his suilerings are un- 
deserved. He is deeply convinced also in what the 
mystics call ‘the ground of the heart,’ that God is 
righteous and rules righteously; but low these 
two convictions are to be reconciled, he does not 
clearly see. Some light has dawned upon him 
from various quarters in the course of his wrest- 
lings with the great problem. At one moment he 
is disposed to hope against hope, and hold fast by 
what he cannot see. ‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I wait for him,’ may or may not be the mean- 
ing of ch. 13,—for the readings admit of almost 
opposite interpretations,—but the words represent 
Job’s attitude in certain moods. Not very different 
is his state of mind when he pleads that he might 
be allowed to come face to face with the Alinighty ; 
he is so sure that he could ‘order his cause before 
him, and fill his mouth with arguments.’ At 
another time he rests in the confidence that 
his own vindication will come, sooner or later. 
Whether Job expects this in the present life, or 
more or less vaguely in a future life, is a very 
important question in its place, but may for the 
purpose of this exposition be passed over for the 
moment. The passage ch. 1955: 56. remains cn any 
translation ambiguous when we ask whether the 
vindication was to come on this side of the grave 
or beyond it, though it is glorious in its triumph- 
ant assurance that the Vindicator will speak at 
the last—‘he will speak, and cannot lie.’ This 
confidence, however, Job is unable continuously 
and permanently to preserve. It isnot represented 
as a solution of the problem. Job’s last words 
(ch. 31) are a pathetic lament over his vanished 
creatness, and a reiterated asseveration, strong, 
though no longer bitter, that lle has not offended. 
If ch. 28 is to be assigned to Job, it must imply 
that for a time and in a certain mood he was 
prepared to bow before the inscrutable wisdom of 
the Most High ; but this is not an abiding frame of 
mind, and cannot be presented as Job’s solution of 
his own difficulties. 

If the Elihu section formed a part of the original 
book—which we cannot admit—it must be under- 
stood as a contribution towards a solution, but 
one not completely adequate. It forms, in any 


case, a kind of side-chapel in relation to the whole 
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structure. The righteous man must remember his 
need of chastisement; suffering is intended to 
exercise an educative and purifying influence, and 
the wise man will not recklessly rebel or fretfully 
chafe againstit. But in the poem no one replies to 
Elihu, the Almighty disregards his utterances, no 
reference is made to them in any other part of the 
book, and they can searcely be said, on any theory 
of their origin, to form an intimately organic part 
of the whole. 

On the theory advocated by many modern critics, 
the original poem left the problem in this undeter- 
mined condition. The book puts forward no 
solution, it is a prolonged note of interrogation. 
There is nothing constructive about the colloquies 
when standing alone, especially in the mutilated 
form to which some critics would reduce them. 
But as the poem now stands, what solution does it 
furnish of the moral difficulty which it has so 
powerfully raised? The solution may be said to 
be threefold ; or rather, three classes of considera- 
tions may be borne in mind in mitigation of the 
difficulties propounded, The first is found in the 
prologue. This lifts the curtain which hides the 
counsels of Heaven. It suggests that the drama 
of our earthly life has a significance which earth 
does not exhaust. The government of the Most 
Hich may contemplate issues which are at present 
beyond us. It may be needful to prove the exist- 
ence of disinterested goodness to men, to angels, to 
devils ; or to satisfy that strange personality who 
on the stage of history represents the great Accuser 
or Adversary of men, a being hard to persuade 
that goodness means something more than a pious 
care for one’s own possessions or due consideration 
for one’s own skin. If it were given to the right- 
eous man, like a greater Prometheus, to suffer 
for such a cause, and demonstrate for once to 
assembled hosts of human spectators of the great 
drama of human life, or to invisible principalities 
and powers, that goodness and truth are something 
more than a cunning provision for the comforts they 
bring in their train, a life of pain and woe might 
be considered well spent. The vivid picture of the 
heavenly tribunal is only the graphic Oriental 


way of propounding what would now be called a | 


philosophical or theological thesis. The lesson of 
Plato’s Gorgias is here enforced against the sophis- 
try of his Protagoras. Hedonism is not ethics. 
With magnificent daring Job is conceived as prov- 
ing this great thesis on the side of God, against the 
insinuations of the Satan. Utilitarians should be 
the first to acknowledge that whether this be or be 
not a tenable solution of the problem of human 
suffering, it isa noble one. God knows the hearts 


of His servants, but on some is conferred the high | 


prerogative of suffering in order to demonstrate to 
a scoffing world or an incredulous Accuser of the 
brethren what righteousness really means. This 
is not, however, represented in the poem as an 
ultimate or complete solution. The veil that has 
been drawn aside to allow a glimpse into the 
designs of Heaven drops again, and is never re- 
lifted. Job, by hypothesis, must not know of this 
procedure. Unless he can hold fast by the Right 
unaided, unconsoled, the experiment will be a 
failure. The fact that he never gives in or gives 
up is the poet’s silent way of saying that the 
Adversary has lost his case. With all the odds 
against him, Job has won. He was content to 
‘hold hard by truth and his great soul,’ begeary 
and leprosy and desertion and calumny notwith- 
standing. If the Almighty had never spoken, Job 
would remain alone upon the field—unconquered, 
if not victorious. 

The Almighty, however, does speak. It is an 
old complaint with students of the Bk. of Job, 
that He says so little, according to men’s concep- 
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tions, of what ought to be said. But much more ig 
said than appears upon the surface. The addresses 
of Jehovah out of the whirlwind are a powerful 
plea for the probability that God’s providence is 
right and man’s indictment of it wrong. The 
Creator and Preserver of such a world as we see 
may surely be left to conduct its affairs un- 
challenged by the puny creature who knows but 
one corner of one field in a vast universe, and knows 
that imperfectly and ill. So far from ‘ binding the 
cluster of Pleiades or loosing the bands of Orion,’ 
man does not know ‘when the wild goats bring 
forth,’ nor can he even ‘loose the bands of the wild 
ass.’ Thou who complainest against Me, ‘where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth 
—hast thou an arm like God?’ It is replied, 
though not in the poem, that this is no answer to 
Job’s questions. Bysuch arguments the Almighty 
may silence, but He does not convince. The poet 
judges otherwise. He represents Job as not only 
submissive, but contrite. Job acknowledges that 
he has been wrong in reasoning and in temper ; he 
not only gives up his arguments, but repents him 
of his sin. And the inspired poet displays deeper 
insight into truth and more profound knowledge 
of the human heart than the self-sufficient reasoner 
of later days. Mozley, in his masterly study of 
Job (Hssays, vol. ii. p. 219), suggests that the ex- 
planation is that ‘amazing power softens him, and 
he feels himself within its grasp a poor and feeble 
creature, to be dealt with just as that Power 
i but this is surely only half the truth. 
ubmission of soul is not satisfaction of mind. 
Job has learned to rest in God at last. His former 
attitude was wrong, and only now for the first 
time does he see light and find peace. Why is 
this, when no definite answer has been given to his 
passionate question, Why do the righteous suffer? 

First, because he has seen and heard God Hin- 
self. What is meant by that phrase it would be 
hard to explain, for it can ouly be understood by 
one who has heard that Voice and seen that Vision. 
But the experience of mankind attests that there 
is a whole heaven between listening to the most 
convincing human arguments and receiving a 
message which is as the very voice of God to the 
soul. There is a difference between hearing of 
God and seeing Himself. ‘That, Job says (42°), is 
the essential difference between his former and his 
later state. Further, Job is convinced of God’s 
vxerfect wisdom in his own case by the spectacle of 

is combined wisdom, power, righteousness, and 
goodness in creation around. It is the argument 
from the analogy of nature before Butler and 
before Origen. An indirect argument is more 
cogent against some forms of scepticism than a 
direct dealing with the difficulty. A contempla- 
tion of all that my friend is and has done—his 
course, his career, his character—may convince me 
that he is right in a particular instance which I 
cannot understand, more effectively than any 


| amount of discussion concerning the case itself. 


Further still, Job’s attitude of penitent submission 
is represented as the real solution of all his 
difficulties. Only in that attitude of spirit can 
man really rest. If he could reason out all the 
causes of all events—he cannot, but we may sup- 
pose it possible—he would still be further from the 
state of mind in which best to face the problems 
of life than Job was in ch. 42% The ultimate 
solution is not intellectual, but moral, since the 
problem is more moral than intellectual. ‘I re- 
' tract—and repent in dust and ashes.’ The words 
do not mean that Job does not think, does not 
feel; but that he has risen above the level of keen 
resentment of physical pain, above the level of 
quick-witted dialectic and cut-and-thrust argu- 
'ment, soaring into the lofty altitudes or sinking 
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into the peaceful depths where alone the godly | 


man finds peace—in the shelter of the everlasting 
arms. ‘The reasoner and the sceptie complain that 
the issue has been evaded; the religious man knows 
that he has not shirked it, but left it behind and 
beneath him, when he bows his head in self-abasing 
prayer, after a face-to-face vision of God. 

After this, the epilogue might well appear to be 
a bathos indeed. That a man who has borne the 
extremity of anguish and fought the fiercest of 
battles and had a vision of the Almighty and come 
out conqueror, should descend to the level of an 
unusually prosperous sheikh who owns a few 
thousand more sheep and oxen than he did before, 
seems too humiliating. The irony could hardly 
go further than in the words, ‘every man also gave 
him a piece of silver, and every one a ring of gold’ 
—as if an answer to the soul’s questionings were 
to be expressed in terms of coins and jewellery. 
The writer of the postseript to the LXX Version 
seems dimly to have felt this, for, to the words of 
ch 42!" * Job died an old man and full of days,’ he 
adds that ‘it is written that he will rise again 
with those whom the Lord raises up.’ From a 
modern point of view the epilogue is impossible ; 
it does not move on the same plane as the prologue 
and the speeches of the Almighty. But the inter- 
preter of Job should not occupy a modern point of 
view. The writer of the book could not say ‘he 
will rise again at the last day.’ If the light shed 
upon this life’s tangles by the clear prospect of a 
future life had been vouchsafed to him, his book 
would have been very different. The epilogue is 
the author’s way of saying the same thing. 
Under a dispensation in which there was no clear 
revelation of a future state, Job’s subsequent pro- 
sperity was only the outward expression of the 
divine judgment expressed in 42° ‘ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant 
Job hath.’ The men who had prided themsclves 
on understanding God’s methods and defending 
Him against aspersion were condemned, and for- 
given only at Job’s intercession ; whereas Job, who 
had fought against the God of narrow tradition in 
defence of the God of righteousness and truth was 
commended. His restoration to more than his 
former prosperity is but the outward expression of 
this divine sentence—a Ixind of ‘poetic justice’ 
which, under the conditions of the time, was felt 
to be needful to the vindication of Job’s character 
and the justification of Job’s arguments. And, as 
Froude suggests in his impressive study of this 
book, Job was now for the first time prepared fully 
to use prosperity aright (Short Studies, vol. i. p. 325). 
But the epilogue is not necessary in order to point 
the chief moral lessons of the book. These are 
ey of eireumstances, and belong to all 

ime, 

Leaving the details, and taking the book as a 
whole, what may be said of Jod as to its place in 
the history of revelation? It can only be rightly 
understood if it is viewed as a stage in the history 
of religious thought, an advance upon all that pre- 
ceded it, a step forward taken at the cost of severe 
suffermg and mental conflict, but still only one 
step in advance. It was given to the author of the 
poem to see the shallowness and insufficiency of the 
theory that would make righteousness and _ pro- 
sperity, wickedness and calamity, vary directly in 
proportion to one another, in the present life. It 
was not given to him to obtain anything more 
than a passing glimpse into the prospect of a future 
life, in which the balance might be redressed ; in 
all probability even this phrase is too strong to 
express the nature of the confidence attained in 
ch 19”. Themystery and the beauty of vicarious 
suffering in the moral and spiritual world were 
hidden from him. But he had begun to see that, 


even as regards the present, pain may be a privilece 
rather than a punishment ; that the loftiest spirits 
may have to pass through it as a trial of their 
loyalty rather than a chastisement for their trans- 
gressions; and that in such a case it behoves them 
to bear, as the Lord’s chosen ones, the burden and 
the mystery of life, as pregnant with a deep 
significance certain hereafter to be made known. 

It has often been said that Job is a type of 
Christ. The Christian holds that throughout 
the OT there were hints and foreshadowings of 
spiritual truth more fully revealed in the NT, and 
the suffering of the upright man under the earlier 
dispensation prepared the way for and was in turn 
explained by the suffering of the only Sinless Man, 
the Mediator of a new covenant. Mozley says, 
‘The Crucifixion is the one consummate act of 
injustice to which all others are but distant 
approaches.’ ‘The Cross of Christ is at the same 
time the darkest and the brightest spot upon earth, 
because there is most fully seen the meaning of 
that world-old problem of the suffering of the 
righteous in an evil world. What appears ‘in- 
justice’ is intended to be a part of redemption. 
The author of Job did not clearly see, perhaps 
never dimly guessed at that mysterious solution 
of a mystery. But he grappled with the moral 
difficulties of his own time like a giant, and left 
upon record some lessons concerning sullering and 
its significance, which neither the world nor the 
Church has fully learned yet. 

vii. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP.—There is little or 
no external evidence of a trustworthy kind to enable 
us to determine either author or date. The refer- 
ence in Ezk 1419 cannot be quoted in relation to the 
Bk. of Job, though it may have a bearing on the 
historical reality of the man. Jewish tradition 
as represented in the Talmud (Sota v. 8; Baba 
Bathra 15a) assigned it to Moses. Writers so 
recent as Ebrard (1858) and Rawlinson (1891) have 
been found to hold the same position. But the 
earliest date assigned by the consensus of modern 
scholarship is the tine of Solomon (Delitzsch, 
Cook, Cox), whilst by far the larger majority of 
critics place the book somewhere between the 
7th and the 4th cent. B.c. For the period 
after the captivity of the Northern tribes, some- 
where between Isaiah and Jeremiah, inay be 
quoted the names of Ewald, Renan, Merx, Dill- 
mann; Davidson and Driver would date the book 
during or shortly after the Exile, the period which 
Cheyne and Margoliouth are also inclined to 
favour. Cornill (Hinleitung, p. 241) places the 
book amongst the very latest canonical OT litera- 
ture. No author’s name except that of Moses, 
which is quite out of the question, has ever been 
suggested. Whenever the writer lived, he is for 
us a great Unknown, and it is perhaps impossible 
to fix the time of composition, except by stating 
the century within which it probably falls. The 
following is the principal evidence on the subject 
furnished by the book itself. 

At first sight Job presents a picture of primitive 
non-Israelitish life. Much that we are accus- 
tomed to find in other books of OT is conspicuous 
by its absence. The picture drawn of the life of 
Job is on the whole faithful to the conditions of 
patriarchal life. The wealth of the patriarch con- 
sists in his flocks and herds (1° and 4913); such 
sacrifices as are mentioned (1° 42%) are of a primi- 
tive type, performed by the head of the household 
as a priest. The age to which Job finally attains 
is patriarchal (4916). the piece of money, AYP 
named in 42! is uncoined aid primitive, mentioned 
elsewhere only in Gn 33" and Jos 24°" of Jacob’s 
purchase from the children of Hamor; whilst the 
musical instruments, ἢπ, 33, 18’, mentioned in 
2112 30% are the primitive ones of Gn 4” 31” 
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The names of God are such as belonged to patri- 
archal times, 42 and Hloah (occurring some fifty 
times in Job, but rarely in OT generally) being the 
oldest Semitic titles of the Divine Being. The 
name ‘Jehovah,’ used in the prologue and epilogue, 
is not found in the body of the book except once, 
as if by accident, in 12° (compare ‘yoy in 9828), In 
these and other features the colouring appropriate 
to the circumstances of Job’s life is preserved with 
ereat fidelity and skill. 

It is impossible, however, to believe that the 
book dates from a very early or even a moderately 
early period in the history of Israel. Davidson 
asserts that the features of a much later time may 
be perceived ‘beneath this patriarchal disguise’ ; 
that ‘the author is a true Israelite, and betrays 
himself to be so at every turn, however wide his 
sympathy be with the hfe of other peoples, and 
however great his power of reanimating i past’ ; 
and he urges that no careful reader should be 
deceived by the ‘thin antique colour of the book.’ 
Other critics would demur to such decided phrase- 
ology, and it is certain that the book has to be 
searclied very carefully before any traces of the 
law can be discovered in it, and these are not of a 
pronounced kind. In 22° 24° we read of the taking 
of ‘ pledges’ (see Ex 22%), and in 22°’ of vows, while 
in 24? mention is made of the removal of ‘land- 
marks’ (see Dt 19'4). The adoration of sun and 
moon is spoken of in 31° as an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge; so also adultery in 915. 
These, however, must be considered slight and 
doubtful references, and it is not upon them that 
the case turns for holding, in Davidson’s words, 
that the book is ‘the genuine outcome of the 
religious thought and life of Israel, the product of 
a religious knowledge and experience possible 
among no other people.’ We should rather turn 
to the evidence that the book presupposes an 
advanced state of society, a tinierled ge of natural 
history and human life, a wide and varied ex- 
perience impossible to a primitive inhabitant of 
an unsettled country bordering on the desert, who 
must have lived a nomadic life. Critics have 
pointed out that passages such as 127-2), with its 
mention of counsellors and kings, priests and 
princes, spoiled and overthrown and captive, im- 
plies a knowledge of tlie history of nations, if not 
actually of the political changes brought about by 
great military empires ike Assyria and Babylon. 
Disorder and misery must have been familiar 
features in the life of the author of this book; not 
merely personal suffering, but such as the psalmist 
deseribes when he says, ‘If the foundations be 
destroyed, what shall the righteous do?’ 

Perhaps no conclusive argument can be drawn 
from the language. It is true that this is peeuliar 
and striking. The book contains an unusually 
large proportion of Aramaic words, and of ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενα explicable only by the help of Arabic. 
But it has been argued by some that this is a 
mark of early date, by others that it is a mark 
of the Solomonic period as one of wide culture and 
extended intercourse, by others that it proves a 
date more or less contemporary with Deutero- 
Isaiah (Driver), only that the author of Job was 
brought even more within Aramaizing influences 
than the prophet. Dillmann does not lay stress 
upon the ‘Aramaisms’ as a mark of date, but 
holds that the language generally points to the 
period of the later Heb. in the 7th or 6th cent. B.C. 
ornill thinks the ‘ Arameo-Arabiec’ cast of the 


language supports the very late date he adopts | 


(Linleitung, p. xxxii). The literary form and char- 
acter of the poem certainly point, at least, to the 
maturity of Jewish literature. It is true that a 
poem of genius and power often characterizes the 
dawn of a nation’s history; and in Dante, the 
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first great writer in the vernacular of his country, 
is found a master of Italian who has never since 
been surpassed. This illustration alone is suffi- 
cient proof that the concentrated vigour and in- 
tensity of expression cliaracteristie of some pas- 
sages in Job does not necessarily imply a late 
date in the history of a national literature. ‘The 
originality of the author of Job is one of his most 
striking characteristics, but it is not the origin- 
ality of an early writer. His knowledge, his 
illustrations, his references, and, to some extent, 
his style, appear to imply an advanced and not 
a primitive period of literature and life. 

The strongest argument, however, and perhaps 
the only one which is really conclusive, is drawn 
from the subject-matter. The theme here dis- 
cussed and the manner of its discussion necessitate 
a long previous history. The problems of human 
life are doubtless old, but they could not be raised 
in the manner displayed in Job, without a previous 
religious history, and one of considerable duration, 
in which the doctrine of the three friends had 
come to be the current and orthodox explanation 
of the facts of life. The history of the OT shows 
that only at a comparatively late period were 
these maxims questioned ; and when we find them 
not only questioned but discussed in the thorough 
manner of the Bk. of Job, we may be sure that 
it was not composed till at least the closing period 
of the monarchy. Other features of religious doc- 
trine—the doctrine of God, the way in which 
Satan is mentioned, and the spiritual doctrine of 
man, for example—point, likewise, to a compara- 
tively late date. In saying this, we do not include 
the passages which have often been thouglit to 
imply a doctrine of immortality, since the meaning 
of these is by no means certain. 


The argument as to date drawn from parallel passages is one 
tbat the best critics do not press, as it is encumbered with 
doubt and difficulty, and is apt to resolve itself into a matter 
of subjective impressions. But a comparison of some passages 
in Job with other books in the OT is instructive, to whatever 
conclusions it may lead, and a few words may be said upon the 
subject. The parallels are numerous, though in no case are 
they exceedingly close; they are chiefly found in Dt, Ps, Pr, 
Is, Jer, and La; the books of Hos, Am, and Zec presenting in 
a minor degree certain points of comparison. The chief par- 
allels with Dt are Job 514 compared with Dt 2829, Job 618 with 
Dt 3239, Job 204 with Dt 432, whilst the references to the re- 
moval of landmarks and other offences in Job 242 and 319-11 
have been thought to imply a knowledge of Dt 1914 2222, 
Davidson goes so far as to say that if Dt be understood te 
be a composition of the reign of Josiah, B.c, 620 is the point 
above which the composition of Job cannot be carried. As to 
the Psalms, it appears quite certain that Job 717 implies Ps 8°, 
but the date of the latter cannot easily be fixcd. The reader 
may further compare Job 109 with Ps 1388 139, Job 8813 with 
Pg 376, Job 2219 with Ps 10742, and Job 189 with Ps 11969, The 
Books of Job and Pr, as both belonging to the class of Wisdom- 
literature, exhibit, as might have been expected, considerable 
affinity. The personification of Wisdom is found in both; the 
providential features of human life are dealt with in both, 
though from different pomts of view; whilst some phrases are 
common to both books, the coincidence of form being such as 
can hardly be the result of accident. The proverbial expression 
concerning ‘the lamp of the wicked being put out’ of Pr 139 
2420, is takeu up in Job 2111 in a way which absolutely proves 
the priority of the former. Job 08 may be compared with 
Pr 273, and Job 325 with Pr 10%4, though the comparison pre- 
sents nothing conclusive as to date. Much more reliance may 
be placed upon a general coniparison of the representations of 
Wisdom in Pr chs. 1-9 and Job 28, with regard to which it 
would appear manifest that Job is the later. It has been 
already admitted that ch. 28 may be a later addition to Job, 
and the date of the opening section of Pr is not conclusively 
fixed; but of the general teaching of Job it is clear that it 
must have followed upon and not preceded the general teaching 
of Proverbs. For the proverbial philosophy of the latter is In 
the main that true but insufficient generalization from experi- 
ence, embodied in prudential maxims, which forms the ground- 
work of the arzuments of the friends. Upon this Job forms a 
searching criticism, and represents a considerably later stage of 
thought. ; 

The relation between Job and Isaiah, especially Deutero- 
Isaiah, is exceedingly interesting. It has been discussed at 
length by Cheyne in the essay appended to his Proph. of 1 saiah 
(ii, 235f.). Job 141! presents coincidence in expression with 
Is 195, the latter being probably the earlier passage. But a 
more extended parallel with the later chapters of Isaiah may 
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be established by a comparison of Job 129 with Is 4120, Job 1535 
with Is 694, Job 98 with Is 44% and 4512, Job 2612.13 with Is 519, 
and Job 1373 with Is 50%. The whole teaching of the Bk. of 
Job should be studied in connexion with the remarkable picture 
of the Servant of J”, which is one of the chief features of 
Deutero-Isaiah. The spectacle of the righteous servant of God 
suffering, desolate, mocked of men and apparently afflicted 
of God, yet retaining his hold upon God and ultimately justified 
by Him, ig so far common to the two books and to these almost 
alone in the OT as to make the comparison full of interest. 
Cheyne and Davidson have discussed it in full, but the question 
of priority is not easily settled. Perhaps the conclusion to 
which most readers will be brought by a study which cannot 
even be outlined here, will be that announced by Davidson and 
Driver, acquiesced in by Cheyne, that the two writers were 
‘surrounded by the same atmosphere of thought’ and ‘ worked 
up common conceptions into independent creations.’ Most 
critics incline to place Job the later of the two, but the view 
of suffering taken in Is 63 can never have presented itself to 
the author of Job. Either the two were entirely independent, 
or Job is earlier than Deutero-Isaiah, would seem to be the 
inevitable verdict. 

A comparison with Jer furnishes two or three parallel pas- 
sages in which coincidence can hardly be accidental, though 
priority may ποῦ be easy to determine. One of the chief of 
these is the ‘curse’ of Job 33-10 compared with Jer 201418, 
Dillmann in 1869 judged that the passage in Job must have 
been the earlier of the two, an opmion which he modified later 
(J7iob4, p. 33); while Cheyne writes that Jer 20! ‘clearly be- 
tokens the hand of the original writer.’ Other parallels are 
Job 615 and Jer 1518, Job 124 and Jer 207, whilst Job 918 ma 
be compared with La 815, Job 309 with La 314, and Job 1618 wit 
La 312, In the latter passages opinion is likely to assign a later 
date to the highly wrought elegy of La than to the vigorous 
and forcible language of Job. Ps 37 and 88 suggest a general 
comparison with Job, and there are points of coincidence in 
expression with other psalins; but all that can be said is that 
the writer of Job seems to have been acquainted with some 
psalms, whilst other psalmists appear more or less to have 
lunitated the greater poet. 


On the whole, the use of parallel passages in 
this instance seems to mark out the general posi- 
tion of Job in relation to other OT literature, 
rather than to fix definitely its date in relation 
to particular books. All the signs point to a 

erlod subsequent to the 7th cent. B.c., though 
10w much later, remains undecided. As Mar- 
goliouth has pointed out, the references to Ophir 
in 22% 2816 give a terminus a quo in the Solomonic 
rire and a comparison with 1 Ch 211, in which 
Satan is used as a proper name, shows that Job 
1 and 2, ete., in which the article is used, must 
have been written earlier. This furnishes a fer- 
minus ad quem in the 4th cent. B.c. The alter- 
natives he between the ‘very late date somewhere 
in the Persian period’ favoured by Margoliouth 
and Cheyne, and a date somewhat, though not 
much, earlier than the Bab. captivity, which 
appears to the writer the more probable. The 
range of a century earlier or later than the Exile 
would be sufficient to include all but the most 
extreme of modern critics. 


LiTERATURE.—The following may be mentioned amongst the 
Writers who have contributed to the elucidation of the Bk. of 
Job during the Christian era, but chicfly during the last cen- 
tury. Origen’s contributions towards the study of the text, 
and Jerome's translation, have been already referred to. Not 
many of the early Christian writers commented on Job, but 
the Scholia of Ephraem Syrus may be mentioned, and the bulky 
commentary of Gregory the Great, Moralia in Jobum, in which 
exposition proper is overlaid by a discussion of an endless 
variety of doctrinal and ethical questions. Amongst the Jewish 
expositors of the Middle Ages, R. Sa‘adya Gaon wrote bricf 
notes in Arabic, and besides Ibn Ezra and Rashi, the two 
most important commentaries are those of R. Moses ben Nach- 
man and R. Levi ben Gerson, of the 13th and 14th cents. 
respectively. At the time of the Reformation, Luther char- 
acteristically illustrated the new spirit of exegesis by the way 
in which he handled the Bk. of Job; his remarks gave offence 
to many by their freedom. The Conciones of Calvin exhibit the 
strength and lucidity characteristic of that prince of expositors. 

In the 18th eent. Alb. Schultens (1737) opened a new epoch 
in the study of Job by his philological notes, illustrating the 
meaning of words largely—some have thought too largely— 
from the Arabic. Reiske (1779) and Schnurrcr (1781) followed 
in the same direction. In the present century the number of 
commentaries on Job has multiplied very largely. The follow- 
ing list of selected literature during the last half century does 
not profess to be exhaustive or exactly chronological, the 
dates affixed usually indicating the publication of the first and 
last editions. 

Umbreit, Das B. ITiob (1824-1832); Ewald, Dichter des A. B. 
fii. (1836-1854); Stickel, Das B. Hiob (1842); Sehlotunann, 
Das B. Hiob (1851); Renan, Le Livre de Job (1859); Fra. 


Delitzsch, Das B. Ποὺ (1864-1876); Hengstenberg, Das B. 
Hiob erldutert (1870-1875); Merx, Das Gedicht von Hiob 
(1871); Zéckler in Lange’s Bibelwerk (1872); Hitzig, Das ΔΒ, 
HTiob (1874); Budde, Beitrdge zur Kritik des B. Hiob (1876); 
Iiob (in Nowaek’s Handkom. 1896, a summary of the cor 
clusions of which is given by Budde himself in Hapos. Z'imes, 
Dec. 1896, Ὁ. 111 ff.); Reuss, La Sainte Bible, pt. 6 (1878-1888) ; 
Volek in Kurzgef. Konum. (1889); Dillmann in Kurzgef. ae. 
EHPbuch (1891); Duhm, Das B. Hiob erklirt (in Mohr’s Kurzer 
Hand - Com, 1897); also Beer, Text des B. Hiob untersucht 
(1895). Of these, Umbreit, Ewald, Renan, Delitzsch, and 
Zockler have been translated into English. Amongst recent 
English writers may be named Cook in Speaker’s Coin.7 (1880) ; 
Cox, Commentary and New Translation (1880); and Bateson 
Wright, Translation, with Essays, chiefly Critical (1883). A. 
B. Davidson published in 1862 a full commentary based upon 
the Heb., but this included only chs. 1-14, and has not been 
completed. In 1884 his English commentary appeared (Cambr, 
B. for Schools). Cheyne, Job and Solomon (1887); Bradley, 
Lectures on Job (1887); R. A. Watson in Hxpositor’s Bible (1892); 
also Rawlinson in Pulpit Commentary (1891). The section on 
the Bk. of Job found in each of the chief ‘Introductions’ to 
the OT should, of course, be consulted. The following may be 
mentioned as representative :—Bleek (6th edition by Wellhausen, 
1893), Riehm (ed. Brandt, 1889), Driver (6th ed. 1897), and 
Cornill (8rd and 4th ed. 1896). Amongst separate articles some 
of the most nofeworthy are Riehm, Zettschr. f. Luth. Theol. 
(1866); Godet, Etudes Bibliques (1874); Budde, Beitrage (1876), 
ZATW (1882), 193-247; Giesebrecht, Wendepunkt des B. H. 
(1879); Kleinert, Das specijisch Llebréisehe in B. H. in Stud, 
u. Krit. (1886); C. H. Wright, Bibl. Essays (1886); Mozley in 
Bibl. and Theol, Essays (1878); Dillmann, Vextkritisehes zum 
B. H, in Sitz. Ber. der Κα. Akad, ἃ. Wis., Berlin (1890); as well 
as the monographs of Grill and Laue mentioncd above. The 
present writer has dealt with the subject in his Wisdom Litera- 
ture of Old Test. (1893). VY. T. DAVISON. 


JOBAB (12').—1. Name of ason of Joktan, Gn 
10°°(1Ch1*): identified by Glaser (Skveze, 11.314) and 
others with 335, a place mentioned in a Sabeean 
inscription (CIS iv. p. 55; Glaser, AZittheilungen, 
3ff.). The author of that inscription speaks of his 
‘fathers and uncles’ as governors of YHYBB, and 
further mentions a king of Saba, Karibail Wathar, 
whom there is reason to place in the middle of the 
8th eent. B.c. The nameis said to occur in another 
inscription also (Glaser, Skizzc, ii. 303); but in 
neither is there anything which fixes its loeality, 
though its governors would appear to have been 
vassals of the kings of Saba. 10 is variously read 
Yuhaibab and Yuhaibib, and is eompared by J. 
Derenbourg with the Arab, yabad, ‘a desert.’ Earlier 
commentators thought of the ‘Iw8aptra: of Ptolemy 
(vi. 7. 24), and indeed one recension of the LXX 
has the form ‘Ilo8ép._ This name seems to correspond 
with the Arabie Wabar (so Sprenger), which denotes 
a considerable portion of Yemen ‘all between 
Najran and Hadramaut, Mahrah and Shihr’ 
(γα κα). Neither of these identifications can be 
considered more than conjeetural. 2. A king of 
Edom, Gn 36" =1Ch 1%, eonfused in LXX of Job 
42% with Job (see above, p. 660°). 3. A king of 
Madon, Jos 11}, 4, 5. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 8% }8, 

D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JOCHEBED (133) ‘J” is glory,’ cf. the Pheen. 
nopooria ‘Melkart is glory’ (Ὁ) CIS 1. i. 364).— 
Known to us by name only from P, who states 
that J. was a sister of IXohath, who was married 
to Amram lier nephew, and who bare to him 
Aaron and Moses (Ex 6%) and Miriam (Nu 265°). 
An earlier writer, Εἰ, in narrating tle birth of 
Moses, speaks of his mother as a daughter of Levi, 
but seems to have been unacquainted with her name 
(Ex 2}). W. C, ALLEN. 


JOD (').—The tenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, and as sueh used in the 119th Psalin to desig- 
nate the 10th part, each verse of which begins with 
this letter. It is transliterated in this Dictionary 
by y. See Jor. 


JODA (A Ἰωδά, B Iotdafs?]), 1 Es 558 (05 LXX).— 
4. The same as JuDAT the Levite in Ezr 3°; else- 
where called HopaviAl, Ezr 2%; HoprvAn, Neh 
78; Suptas, 1 Es 5%, 2. An ancestor of Jesus, 
Lk 839 (Ἰωδά WH, Ἰουδά TR, AV Juda). 
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JOED (τὴν, etymology uncertain, Syr. 20. .). 
—A Benjamite, the father of Meshullam and son 
of Pedaiah, Neh 117, In the corresponding list 
1 Ch 97 the name does not occur. 


JOEL (>x¥).*—4. The prophet (see next article). 
2. A son of Samuel, 158 82, 1Ch 6% (RV, see 
Driver’s note on 158 8?) 6%, 3. An ancestor of 
Samuel, 1 Ch 6° (called in v.4 Shaul), 4 A 
Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 4%. 5. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 
δ..8 6. A Gadite chief, 1 Ch5". 7. A chief man 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 78, 8. One of David’s heroes, 
1 Ch 119%, 9, 10, 14. Levites, 1 Ch 157-11. 17 938 9622. 
2Ch 29%, 12. A Manassite chief, 1 Ch 277. 18. 
One of those who married a foreign wife, Ezr 10%. 
14, A Benjamite overseer after the Exile, Neh 11°. 


JOEL (bx, Ἰωήλ), the son of Pethuel (LXX 
Βαθουήλ, Vule. Phatuel), is the author of the 
second (LXX fourth) book of the Minor Prophets. 
No information has reached us regarding the 
prophet or his father. The name Joel probably 
signifies ‘J” is God,’ and, on the assumption 
of the date proposed by Credner, may contain 
a reference to the re-establishment of the wor- 
ship of J” after the overthrow of Athaliah (cf. 
2K 111. This, though possible, is scarcely 
probable. The name is not an uncommon one 
(cf. 15 852, Ezr 105, Neh 119, οὖς). Ὁ The book 
supplies no definite information, either as to the 

lace or the time of the prophet’s labours. The 

ate is greatly disputed, but it is generally agreed 
that Judah, and most probably Jerus., was the 
theatre of Joel’s prophetic activity. 

i. OccAsion.—The occasion of the prophecy was 
an invasion of the country by locusts, accompanied 
bya drought of unusual severity. A calamity of this 
kind was not uncommon in Pal., and, in ordinary 
circumstances, would not be made a subject of 
prophetic discourse. But the visitation described 
by J. was exceptionally severe. Successive swarms 
of locusts swept over the country (1‘), and their 
devastations went on for years (2”), The produce 
of the fields, vineyards, and orchards was destroyed 
(11-12), Food failed for man and beast (110-12 16. 17. 
18-20), The daily offering to J” was suspended from 
lack of the necessary materials (1% 1% 214), This 
was equivalent to an interruption of the covenant 
relation between J” and His people. A calamity 
which led to such a result was a very serious one. 
No prophet would have been faithful to his mission 
as watchman of Israel if he had failed to warn the 
people of the danger with which such a visitation 
threatened them. Joel saw in the locust invasion a 
special judgment from J”, and used it as a text for 
one of the most interesting and instructive dis- 
courses contained in the prophetical books of the 


11. CONTENTS. — The book consists of three 
chapters. [The Heb. text has four chapters, the 
last five verses of ch. 2 in AV forming ch. 3 
in the MT}. It divides itself easily into two 
parts, in the first of which (135-211) the prophet, and 
in the second (2 to the end) J", is the speaker. 


The first part is made up of two discourses, of which, however, 
the theme is the same, viz. the locust invasion. The language 
in which the calamity is depicted differs considerably in the two 
chapters. But that the army, whose movements and operations 
are described so graphically and rhetorically in ch. 2, must be 
identified with the locusts of ch. 1, appears from 24, where the 


* This name is generally taken to mean ‘J” is God,’ and this 
was prob. the etymology accepted by the later Hebrews, with 
whom the name was popular. But it is very doubtful if this 
was the primary meaning. Nestle (Higennamen, 80) and W. R. 
Smith (Kinship, 301) identify with the god Wail (/olaos). See, 
further, Oxf. Leb, Lex. s.v., and Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 153. 

t The name might be taken as a Hiph. Impft. from 9x, 
(οἴ. D1), but this is not a probable derivation. (See Oay. Heb, 
Lex. 8.v.). 


promise of the removal of the judgment and the renewal of bless- 
ings is given in the words, ‘I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the caterpillar, and 
the palmerworm, my great army which Isentamong you.’* After 
introducing his subject (124), the prophet, in the first discourse 
(15-20), describes the judgment which has fallen on the country 
in a narrative remarkable for the vividness of the picture and 
the minuteness of the details. The invading host pours over 
the land in countless myriads, with teeth like the teeth of 
lions for the work of destruction before them, The vine is 
wasted. The fig-tree is not merely stripped of its leaves,—the 
very bark is torn off, and trunk and branches are left bare (17), 
The grain and the fruit crops are alike destroyed (119-12), The 
prophet lingers over the desolation which has been wrought, 
and pushes his description into regions which, if the visitation 
were not real, would scarcely be referred to. The seed perishes 
under the clods; the barns are left to fall into decay because 
there is nothing to gather into them (117), Such a calamity 
falls heavily on the beasts of the field. Under the pangs of 
hunger and thirst they groan and cry unto God. The instinc- 
tive appeal of these irrational creatures affects the prophet 
so powerfully that he associates himself with them in sup- 
plicating the Lord for relief (118-20), Thus the first discourse 
closes. 

In the second discourse (21-17) the language is highly poetical 
and rhetorical. The figure before the prophet’s mind is that of 
an army which marches with unbroken ranks and irresistible 
force to the accomplishment of its mission. This army is J’’s 
host, at the head of which He marches (211). The army, as we 
have seen, is the locusts (225); and, if the testimony of travellers 
is to be relied on, the prophet’s description as a whole, and the 
individual illustrations, are true to nature. But no description 
of the calamity—however powerful and startling—can exhaust 
the prophet’s duty in connexion withit. Such a judgment calls 
for humiliation and prayer on the part of the people; and the 
prophet urges this in terms scarcely less Sesh than those 
employed in depicting the divine visitation (114 212-17), 

The second part of the book (2! to the end), with J” as the 
speaker, contains the promise of blessings—first of temporal, 
and secondly of spiritual, blessings. The first words of the 
promise show that the judgment is at an end (2190), Famine and 
drought are to cease; prosperity is to be restored. The new 
abundance will compensate for the losses inflicted by the ravages 
of the locusts, and Israel, having learned in the school of suffer- 
ing that J” alone is worthy of their trust, will acknowledge and 
rejoice in [fim as their God (221-27), This prepares the way for 
the bestowal of spiritua] blessings (275-32, Heb. 3). The out- 
pouring of the Spirit on all the people, without distinction of 
age or sex, of rank or class, is to follow, in point of time, the 
restoration of material prosperity (228 ‘it shall come to pass 
afterward that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh’). How 
long afterward is not indicated. Ona matter of this kind the 
horizon of prophecy is undefined. Then shall come the day of 
the Lord, which occupies so prominent a place inthe book. This 
day, ushered in by awe-inspiring phenomena, is a day of doom 
for the nations hostile to Israel. These nations are brought 
down to the valley of Jehoshaphat (‘J” judges’), where J”’s 
heavenly warriors crush them as grapes are crushed in the 
wine-press—cut them down as the grain is cut by the reaper. 
Israel, on the other hand, shall dwell securely in a land of 
extraordinary fertility, and J”, enthroned on Mount Zion, shall 
dwell among them. The situation, as between the people of J” 
on the one side and the hostile powers on the other, is summed 
up in the pointed contrast at the close of the prophecy (vv.19. 20 
Egypt and Edom are to be a desolation; Judah is to dwell 
under the favour of J” for ever).f 


ili. INTERPRETATION.—The interpretation of the 
prophecy depends on the view taken of the locusts. 
1, Many of the early Fathers explained the locusts 
figuratively ; and in recent times this view has been 
supported in his usual fearless fashion by Heng- 
stenberg (Christ. of OT, Eng. tr. 1. 296 ff.). Accord- 
ing to this view, the prophecy refers to future 
events, and the locusts, in chs. 1 and 2, represent 
the world-powers opposed to the Chureh,—such as 
J” judges on His great day (31: 2 [Heb. 41.323). 2. 
What may be regarded as a modification of this 
ancient opinion has been recently proposed. Ac- 
cording to this view the locusts are apocalyptic,— 
creatures of a supernatural kind, such as may 


* The words used in this verse for the locusts are the same aa 
in 14, but the order is different; and the prophet perhaps refers 
to successive swarms of locusts rather than to the same swarm in 
different stages of growth. 

{ The connexion in which Egypt and Edom are mentioned at 
the end of the book deserves consideration, The Phcnicians 
and Philistines appear (v.4) to have been actively hostile to 
Judah in the prophet’s day. The Egyptians and Edomites 
would naturally have been mentioned along with these if they 
had stood in the same relation to Judah. And it is possible that, 
in the antithesis at the close of the book, Egypt and Edom are 
used typically,—the former representing hostile powers that 
had no family connexion with Judah, the latter those that were 


| of common ancestry. 
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fitly find a place in a vision of the last things, 
with which the Bk. of Joel closes (cf. the locusts 
in NT Apocalypse). 3. The third and, in recent 
times, the most generally accepted opinion is that 
the locusts arereal. The prophet describes an actual 
locust invasion, and makes it the occasion of his 
prophecy. According to the first two views, the 
book becomes an eschatological prediction, without 
any historical basis, or any direct reference to the 
prophet’s contemporaries. Against this explana- 
tion of the book, the text, on a fair interpretation, 
offers serious objections. (1) It is not easy to 
find a satisfactory explanation of the twofold call 
to repentance already noticed. According to the 
allegorical or apocalyptic view, we have to think 
of the prophet as sitting, like a monk in his cell, 
brooding over the past history of his people, and 
endeavouring to forecast their future. The fruit 
of his meditations he records for us in this short 
book. He has no message to his contemporaries. 
Even the call to repentance is a mere ideal appeal. 
The ground of the appeal is the locust invasion. 
But to the proplet’s contemporaries the appeal can 
have no practical value, if not a single locust is 
visible and no trace of locust devastation can be 
discovered. For the ordinary purpose of prophetic 
teaching the appeal vanishes into thin air. ‘This 
explanation utterly fails to do justice to the text. 
The prophet urges repentance on his fellow-country- 
men maith a view tothe removal of a grave calamity, 
and the restoration of the divine favour, This 
urpose was realized. The second part of the 
Coole begins, as we have seen, with the promise of 
the withdrawal of the judgment and the bestowal 
of rich blessings. The explanation may be inferred 
J”s anger is at an end. The way 
is open to the restoration of the covenant relation 
between Him and His people. The inference is 
that the people have repented and humbled them- 
selves before Him. Now, that is the practical 
result for which every pees laboured among his 
countrymen. And when the prophetic purpose 
and the result aimed at are exhibited in the 
proper relation, as they are in Joel, it is scarcely 
possible to accept the view that the prophecy has 
no direct reference to the circumstances of the 
prophet’s contemporaries. (2) The language in 
which the locust invasion is described is strongly 
opposed to the allegorical and apocalyptic explana- 
tion. The details of the first chapter have been 
partially referred to. It is highly improbable 
that the narrative, in this part of the book, is a 
pure work of imagination, produced by some 
recluse of post-exilic times. The description of the 
second chapter is equally opposed to the figurative 
explanation. If the language is figurative, the 
locusts represent the world-powers hostile to the 
Church. The prophet has before his mind men, 
—warriors, like those led by a Sennacherib or a 
Nebuchadnezzar. He tells us that these invaders 
‘run like mighty men’ (v.’); if they were really 
gallant warriors, like whom else, or what else, 
should they run? ‘They climb the wall like men 
of war’ (6.) ; if they were human soldiers, what 
does the prophet mean by these words? He pre- 
sents a picture of an invading horde, going steadily 
forward, in perfect order, to the accomplishment of 
their task. In their progress they reach the capital, 
and climb the walls; but it is not said that they 
make breaches in the walls or cast them down. 
‘They leap upon the city’ (v.*), but there is not a 
hint that their purpose is to destroy it. The 


ravages wrought by these invaders are confined to. 


the fields. Not a man falls before them. The 

people suffer grievously, but 

through the destruction of their crops, ete. And 

when the prophet urges the people to repent with 

the view of propitiating J”, the effect of the with- 
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it is indirectly, | 


drawal of the judgment is, not the sparing of the 
lives of the inhabitants, but the renewal of fer- 
tility to the earth, so that there should no longer 
be the lack of the materials required for the daily 
meal-ollering and drink-oflering (vv.), The de- 
scription in these verses (1110) loses its point, and 
raises a perplexing question as to the literary 
character of the book, if the locusts are not real 
but figurative. If the prophet has before his 
mind — not locusts, but—a horde of cruel men 
sweeping over the country and leaving ruin behind 
them, his language raises not the least difficult of 
OT problems. And there should be little hesita- 
tion in admitting a real invasion of locusts. 

iv. DATE.—The date is greatly disputed, but 
there is general agreement that it is either very 
early or soe The book itself contains no 
distinct chronological data of the kind supplied by 
the superscriptions in many of the other pro- 
phetical books. In such a case the most helpful 
and trustworthy evidenee for the fixing of the 
date is derived from the nations (if any) mentioned 
in the book. On this point the argument e silentio 
is important in Joel. No mention is made of 
Syria, Assyria, or Babylon. But from the days of 
Amos to the exile of Judah, one or other of these 
powers has a prominent place in prophetic litera- 
ture. It may therefore be reasonably inferred 
that J. wrote before the Assyr. power began to 
threaten the chosen people, or after the Bab. power 
ceased to be dangerous; in other words, the date 
is prior to the 8th cent. B.c., or later than the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus, If the late date 
is accepted, the prophecy would fall in the Pers. 
period. No valid objection to this date can be 
founded on the non-mention of Persia. For, while 
it is true that the Jews were in subjection to 
the Persians, there was a radical difference between 
the relation of Persia to the chosen people and that 
of Assyria and Babylon. The latter vaded and 
conquered the land of promise, and carried the 
people into captivity. Their relation was one of 
active hostility. ‘The Persians inaugurated the 
period of their supremacy by the restoration of 
the Jewish exiles to their own land. ‘This would 
sufficiently account for the Persians being placed 
in a ditlerent category from the Assyrians and 
Babylomans. And the way is clear for a pre- 
Assyr. or post-Bab. date. The prophet, liowever, 
mentions certain peoples as hostile to Judah: 
Pheenicians and Philistines (34 [Heb. 457), and Egyp- 
tians and Edomites (3! [Ifeb. 49]. If the typical 
use of Egypt and Edom is accepted (p. 672° 7.7), 
the mention of these countries 1s of no imnport- 
ance in the discussion as to the date. Otherwise, 
a date must be found comparatively near to hostile 
action on the part of Egypt and Edom; and the 
same remark applies to Pheenicia and Philistia. 
In the period between the invasion of Judah by 
Shishak (ὁ, B.c. 930) and the war in which Josiah 
fell (u.c. 610), there is no report of hostile action 
on the part of Egypt such as would meet the re- 
quirements of the prophecy. With regard to the 
other countries mentioned, the case is ditferent. 
The Chronicler (2 Ch 9110. 1") reports an invasion of 
Judah by the Philistines in the reign of Jehoram, 
son of Jehoshaphat and son-in-law of Ahab. The 
serious character of this invasion nay be inferred 
from the statement of the Chronieler, that the 
palace was captured, and the royal family—wives 
and children, with the exception of a single son— 
were carried into captivity. That the Philistines 
were actively hostile to Judah about this period 
is sufficiently attested by Amos (1°). According 
to this prophet, the Philistines found a market for 
their Jewish slaves in Edom ; andin this traffic the 
Phenicians are associated with the Philistines 
(Am 1%). Further, as against Edom, which appar- 
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ently had been a dependency of Judah since the 
time of David, the Chronicler reports that, in the 
days of Jehoram, it made an effort to secure its 
independence,—‘ Edom revolted from under the 
hand of Judah and made a king over themselves’ 
(2 Ch 218, cf. 2 K 850. where the statement of Ch is 
confirmed). Edom, indeed, was an inveterate 
enemy; but in the days of Jehoram specific acts 
of hostility were committed, which suffice to ex- 
plain the reference in Joel. It is true that in Ch 
the Phoenicians are not mentioned. Amos, how- 
ever, includes them in the same charge as the Philis- 
tines. The Phoenicians were the great naval power 
of the time. The maritime carrying-trade of the 
world was very largelyin their hands. The Jewish 
slaves who were sold to the Ionians (J] 3° [Heb. 467) 
were, no doubt, conveyed in Phen. vessels to the 
slave markets of Greece. ‘The descendants of those 
whom Hiram allied to Judah broke the friendly 
relation, and ranged themselves with the enemies 
of the chosen people. And there was more than 
this. The Phen. Baal-worship had been intro- 
duced into the northern kingdom through Jezebel, 
and into Judah through her daughter Athaliah, 
the wife of Jehoram. The influence of Phoenicia 
had been powerful enough to largely suppress the 
worship of J” throughout the land of promise. 
When that worship was restored by Jehoiada, pious 
Jews would regard the friendship of Pheenicia as 
more dangerous than the hostility of Philistia. 
And a prophet of the period might be expected to 
assign to the Pheenicians a first place among the 
powers hostile to Judah. This is what Joel does 
(34 [Heb. 4571), In support of the late date, atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that Joel mentions only 
petty peoples in the neighbourhood as enemies of 

udah ; whereas, in the early prophets, prominence 
is given to a heathen power of widely extended 
influence, which threatens the independence of 
the chosen people. It is quite true that from the 
time of Amos, who, if Joel is late, first raises this 
question in OT prophecy, a world-power aiming at 
universal empire has to be dealt with. But if a 
prophet did actually appear and write a book 
fifty years before Amos,—what then? At that 
time Assyria was beyond the prophetic horizon. 
Egypt since the days of Shishak—a century before 
—had ceased to cause anxiety. Only Phoenicians, 
Philistines, and Edomites troubled Judah. On the 
assumption of the late date, the peoples mentioned 
by Joel raise a serious difficulty. The date pro- 
posed by Merx, and favourably regarded by other 
critics, 1s about the middle of the 5th cent. B.c., 
when Nehemiah restored the wall of Jerusalem. 
In the historical books that deal with that period, 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Jerus. are spoken 
of as bitterly hostile to the Jewish community. 
Chief among these are the Samaritans and the 
Ammonites,—no mention is made of the Phe- 
nicians (cf. Neh 4"). It is scarcely credible that 
a prophet living in Jerus., while Nehemiah was 
struggling to put the capital in a position of 
security, should threaten heavy judgments against 
powers—some of them remote—whose hostility 
was scarcely felt, and not so much as mention 
the peoples bordering on Judah whose forces 
were united in active opposition of the most 
bitter kind against the Jewish community. And 
the case is strengthened by the fact that Ezekiel, 
from whom, according to Merx, Joel is supposed to 
have freely borrowed, begins his denunciation of 
the hostile powers with the Ammonites,—as bitter 
opponents as the Jews of the period had to deal 
with (cf. Ezk 25'*-), Accordingly, if Merx’ date 
is accepted, the mention of the peoples referred to 
—a factor of the weightiest importance in the| 
determination of the dates of prophetical books— | 
ie deprived of its historical significance. 
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It has been urged that the Bk. of Joel is not an 
original work, but a Jfidrash—a sort of eschato- 
logical compendium — founded on the books of 
earlier prophets. According to this view, the 
nations named would lose their historical value, 
This might be admitted of the Egyptians and the 
Edomites, and, in a less degree, of the Philistines. 
But the reference to the Phcenicians cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. And, in point of fact, so far 
as our luistorical information warrants an opinion, 
there is no period when a prophet loyal to the theo- 
cracy would be more likely to introduce his censure 
of hostile powers in the words of Joel (34 [Heb. 41} 
than the early part of the reign of Joash, when 
Judah had just escaped the danger of ruin through 
the Phen. Baal-worship. To sum up this point— 
a typical reference cannot be assigned to all the 
nations mentioned ; an exact historical reference is 
not consistent with the post-exilic date proposed. 

In connexion with the late date, another point 
deserves consideration. The prophet summons the 
people to repentance; but he does not name any 
special sin of which they are guilty. How unlike 
this is to Amos and his successors! On this 
ground alone it is difficult to find a suitable place 
for Joel between Amos and the exile of Judah. 
This may appear to favour a post-exilic date. But 
the condition of Judah described in the post-exilic 
books of OT is quite unlike that suggested in Joel. 
If the latter half of the 5th cent. is accepted as the 
date, Joel and Malachi would belong to the same 
period. Malachi gives as melancholy a picture of 
the moral and religious state of his countrymen as 
any prophet before the Exile. And the situation, 
then, is this. One prophet lays bare the sins which 
are eating as a canker into the heart of the post- : 
exilic Church in language as severe as that of Amos 
or Isaiah,—while another prophet—practically a 
contemporary—writes as if there were not a special 
sin to denounce, Further, Malachi’s efforts do not 
appear to have been crowned with much success 
(see his book throughout); Joel’s simple, earnest 
appeal led to the happiest results (οἱ, 2188.) It 
follows that, if Joel had a practical message to his 
contemporaries, he can scarcely be placed in the 
generation to which Malachi belonged. A fair 
interpretation of the language is opposed to the 
view that the book is a mere Midrash, having no 
reference to the circumstances of the prophet’s day. 
If the occasion of the prophet’s exhortation was 
found in the actual condition of Judah at the time, 
the proposed post-exilic date is highly improb- 
able. If the date is pre-exilic, it is not easy to 
point to a time more suitable than that suggested 
by Credner, viz. the early part of the reign of 
Joash of Judah. Through the reforming zeal of 
Jehoiada, the worship of J” was at that time com- 
paratively pure. And the people would be likely 
to respond to the earnest and affectionate appeals 
of a prophet like Joel. 

Other points of less iinportance have found a place in the 
discussion as to the date. No king is mentioned. The prophet 
appeals to the priests as if the direction of affairs was in their 
hands. This is held to point to the condition of Judab after 
the return of the exiles from Babylon, when there was no king, 
and the administration of affairs, under the Pers. governor, 
was conducted by the priests and elders ‘The conclusion 
seems reasonable. It is urged in reply that Joash was only 
seven years of age when he ascended the throne, and that, for 
a time, the affairs of the kingdom would, of necessity, be left 
in the hands of Jehoiada the high priest. That iy an important 
consideration. But of greater importance is the obvious pur- 
pose of the book. The prophet makes no special reference to 
civil or political affairs, or to the social condition of the people. 
His object is to reach the heart and conscience of the nation 
tbrough the calamity which has fallen on the country,—to 
bring his countrymen as penitent suppliants before J”, In ἢ, 
matter of that kind it is the priests that should take the lead. 
And the prophet’s appeal to the pricrtly party 18 appropriate, 

Again, it is urged that the prophet makes no mention of the 
northern kingdom, But why should he? His view is confined 


to the disaster which has overtaken Judah. Negative evidence 
—such as the non-mention of the northern kingdom, and of 8 
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king of Judah—cannot counterbalance the positive evidence 
derived from the peoples named in the book, and the practical 
purpose of the prophet in hehalf of his contemporaries. The 
question is, ‘Whether a judgment such as Joel depicts forms 
a suitable theme for a prophetic book?’ If it does, the absence 
of references found in other books of prophecy, which cover 
ἃ much wider field and deal with subjects of various kinds, 
cannot safely be pressed in discussing the question of the date. 

The importance attached to the ritual is held to favour a late 
date. The question of the ritual is raised, generally, by the 
prominence assigned to the priests, and, specifically, by the 
mention of fasting, and of the daily offering. Fasting, In con- 
nexion with an unexpected calamity, was a common practice 
from an early period of Israel’s history in Canaan (cf. 28 112 
1216, 1 Καὶ 219.12.27), The reference to fasting in J] Is quite 
consistent with an early date. The arrangements for the daily 
offering are found in P (Ex 29%841), Whatever date may be 
assigned to P, the offering of the morning and evening sacrifice 
was an ancient practice, with the ritual of which the people 
would be familiar (cf, 2 K 1618-15). The direct references to 
ritual in J] are as consistent with an early as witha late date. 
Moreover, devotion to ceremonial was not a peculiarity of post- 
exilic times. It may be doubted if any generation of Israelites 
was more attentive to external observances than those ad- 
dressed by Amos (cf. Am 44-5 521-23), The same may be said 
of Judah in the days of Isaiah (cf. Is 1), and, later, in the time 
of Jeremiah (cf. Jer 7). It is urged, however, that Joel attaches 
quite a special importance to the ritual. The interruption of 
the daily offering is equivalent to a breach of the covenant 
between J” and Israel. And it may he doubted whether such 
a view can be reasonably assigned to any period between Amos 
and the Exile. The question is, ‘Whether it is more reasonable 
to assign such an estimate of the ritual to post-exilic times 
than to an early period of reformation like that under Jehoiada?’ 
If Mal may he trusted, Pharisaism was as unspiritual in the 
5th cent. B.C. as it was in the most degenerate days hefore the 
Exile. The information availahle for the post-exilic period is 
scanty ; such as it is, it can scarcely be said to support the 
simple, spiritual explanation of Joel. 


In addition to the general character and teach- 
ing of the book, there are special expressions which 
are lield to favour a late date. It is argued that 
ch. 3 [Heb. 417 1:17 presuppose the exile of Judah. 
But the words rendered ‘to bring again the cap- 
tivity of Judah’ do not necessarily mean that 
Jews are actually to be brought back from exile. 
If this literal interpretation is insisted on, it 
follows that the restoration of the exiles has not 
yet taken place, and a date between B.c. 586 and 
536 must be found—a most unlikely period for a 
prophet like Joel. To say that the restoration 
in B.C. 536 is inadequate, in view of the brilliant 
promises of the pre-exilic prophets, and that a 
restoration of a more glorious character must lie 
in the future, is simply to give up the literal 
interpretation of the words. In these cireum- 
stances, usage must be carefully considered. The 
words ‘to bring ayain the captivity’ seem to be 
used in the sense of ‘to reverse a line of pro- 
cedure.’ Chastisement is to have an end, and that 
is to be followed by proofs of the divine favour 
(cf. Dt 30%, Am 94, Hos 611, Jer 9915 30-18 [where 
the expression is applied to the éents of Jacob], 
48" [where the words are applied to Moab]). More- 
over, it should be noted that the turning of the 
captivity is to take place in the same period as 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and, chronologically, 
is associated with the final judgment of the nations 
hostile to the Chureh. The prophet emphasizes 
this note of time, ch. 3 [Heb. 4] /*:—‘ behold, in 
those days, and in that time.’ If this period was 
ushered in on the Day of Pentecost—as St. Peter 
teaches (Ac 2!*4)_the turning of the captivity 
aud the judging of the nations are thrown into 
Christian times, and the reference to the Bab. exile 
falls to the ground. Nor does the mention of the 
lonians require a date in the Pers. or Gr. period. 
The reference to the Pheenicians and the Philis- 
tines (3) [Η 6. 4*]) connects the prophet’s message 
with hls contemporaries; the charge against these 
peoples is that they sold Jews as slaves to the 
Tonians. The Ionians were settled on the coast 
of Asia SIlnor before the 9th cent. B.c. 
ports of Asia Minor offered the nearest market- 
rae, for the sale of slaves conveyed in Pheen. 
vessels. 


And the | 


Upon the whole, the evidence available, | 


if used as in the case of other books of prophecy, 
seems to the present writer more favourable to a 
pre-exilic than to a post-exilic date. 

v. DocTRINE.—Joel contains a comprehensive 
summary of prophetic teaching. The calamities 
of life are the fruit of sin. The punishment of 
sin cannot be escaped without repentance. Sin- 
cere repentance will secure forgiveness, and the 
restoration of the divine favour. Further, such 
a calamity as Joel describes is severe enough, and 
deliverance from it a great blessing; but there is 
a final judgment and deliverance of which these 
are but types. Joel uses a grave occurrence of his 
own day as a basis for a prediction concerning the 
last times, when, on the great day of the Lord, 
the cycle of judgment shall close, and the deliver- 
ance of the people of J” shall be complete. To 
that day of the Lord the prophet sees all things 
tending. The locust invasion appears to be a 
harbinger of that day; hence the earnestness of 
the prophet’s appeal to the people. Such, gener- 
ally, is the teaching of the book—the day of thie 
Lord being the most important subject. 

It is quite surprising how much of the imagery 
and thought of Joel appears in other books of 
Scripture. If the date is early, later writers lie 
under very special obligations to the author of 
this short book. The most striking part of the 
imagery is that connected with the locusts, which 
appear as agents in divine Judgments from the 
time of the exodus from Egypt down to the close 
of the present dispensation (cf. Ex 10*™, Rev 9°%), 
For the phenomena connected with the day of the 
Lord, the speedy approach of which is supposed 
to be indicated by the locust invasion, cf. Ex 107!™, 
Is 185, Ezk 32", Am 85, Mt 24%, Mk 13%, Lik 
21%5t. Rev 6124, In ch. 3 [Heb. 4] two figures 
occur which appear elsewhere, especially in the 
Bk. of Rev. The first is that of the harvest 
(cf. Hos 64, Jer 51%, Mt 13%, Rev 14%). The 
second is that of the wine-press (cf. Is 63°, La 1", 
Rev 14:9), Noteworthy also is the figure of the 
fountain proceeding from the house of J”, when 
His people are restored to His favour, and water- 
ing the dry acacia-wady (ch. 3 [IIe 4] 18; cf. Ezk 
4718. Zec 13! 148, Rev 22'). In the promise of the 
outpouring of the Spirit, Joel seems to have given 
expression to a glimpse into NT times, with which 
he was specially favoured. Eis words have been 
taken up by the NT Church, and will be used, 
to the end of our NT dispensation, to express the 
sum of blessing bestowed by God on His true 
people (cf. Nu 1175, Zee 12”, Ac 26%, Jn 167%), 

ot less important are the two closely allied 
truths regarding the remnant and the called (2°) 
{Heb. 35]. For the former, cf. Ob” (where the 
language is the same as in Jl), Is 6 (and various 
other passages), Mic 5%%8 [Ileb.?*%7], Jer 31’, 
Ro 11 δ, For the latter, cf. Ro 978», It is worthy 
of note that, in this OT book, the truth is distinctly 
laid down that (as Ewald puts it) ‘no man may 
boast of a right to redemption’ (Prophets of O7, 
Eng. tr. i. 187). 

This investigation might be pushed further, but 
enough has been stated to show that the Bk. of 
Jl and other books of Scripture have a great deal 
in comnon.* 

The style of Joel is clear and of a hich order, and the language 
comparatively pure. One of his words for the locusts (O}}) occurs 


*Ig 136 (cf. 7] 116), Am 12 (cf. 7] 8 [Heh. 4] 16), Am 918 (cf. ὁ] 8 
{Hleb. 41 18), raise directly the question of quotations. This point 
has not been discussed, because, in the case of such a book as 
the OT, an argument founded on quotations is extremely pre- 
carious. That quotations occur in the passages just mentioned 
is searcely doubtful. The ἔμεν, a is, ‘Who quotes? The 
words of J] 318 occur quite naturally in a highly poetic passage. 
The same words in Am 12 seem to be chosen as a sort of text 
for the prophet’s discourse. And the reasonable view is that, 
in this case, J] is the original source. 
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elsewhere only in Am 4%. This, partly, led Bleek to the con- 
clusion that the locust invasion described in J] was the same 
as that referred to in Am, and that the two prophets belonged 
to the same period—Joel being the earlier. If this view is 
accepted, the perplexing expression *JiDsq (the northern, 2530) 
admits of a comparatively casy explanation. A north wind is 
all that is required to bring the locusts from the northern 
kingdom into Judah. 
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JOELAH (ndxy, text doubtful, see Kittel in 
SBOT. While LXX A has Ἰωηλά, B has ’Edd).— 
A warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 127, 


JOEZER (av ‘J’ is help,’ B’Twtapa, A ᾿Ιωζάαρ). 
—One of David’s followers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12°, 


JOGBEHAH (spay; LXX in Nu καὶ ὕψωσαν αὐτάς, 
in Jg Ἰεγεβάλ, B).—A town of Gad in Gilead, Nu 
32°, named also in connexion with Gideon’s pursuit 
of the Midianites, Jg 84. It is the present ruin 
Jubeihah (or A7jbehdt), N.W. from Rabbath- 
ammon, and about midway between that place 
and es-Salt, There are remains of a considerable 
Jtoman town, and the position is suitable for the 
line of Gideon’s pursuit, from Succoth to Penuel 
and thence 8.E. to Jogbehah. There are three 
groups of ruins, hence the plur. Ajbehdt. 

LiITBRATURE.—SEP vol. i, under the Arabic name; Burck- 
hardt, Syvia, 361; Oliphant, Land of Gilead, 232; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.2 288; Ewald, GV ti. 647n.; Buhl, GAP 261; 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 585; Dillmann on Nu 325; Moore on Jg 811, 
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JOGLI (*53:).—The Danite chief who took part 
in the division of the land, Nu 34” P. 


JOHA (xv, prob. textual error for nx; see Gray, 
Heb. Prop. Names, 283 ἢ. 4).—1. A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 8% 2. One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11”. 


JOHANAN (uv; LXX Ἰωνά, Ἰωανάν, ᾿Ἰωνάν, 
Ἴωαννάν, “Iwdavvas).—1. 2 K 25°, Jer 40% 43° (see 
AZARIAH, No. 23, and GEDALIAH), the son of 
Kareah, chief of ‘the captains of the forces,’ who 
after the fall of Jerusalem joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. Johanan seems to have been a shrewd 
man; and, foreseeing the calamities which would 
certainly ensue if Ishmael’s plot were successful, 
he not only joined the other captains in warning 
Gedaliah, but in a secret interview pressed in vain 
to be himself permitted to assassinate Ishmael. 
When the murder of Gedaliah beeame known, J. 
pursued after Ishmael, who was carrying captive 
the remnant of the Jews. The murderer escaped 
with the loss of two men (Jer 41%); but J. 
recovered the captives, and brought them to a 
khan (?) near Bethlehem, Geruth-chimham (see 2 § 
19°, Lk 2’), whence they might start for Egypt. 
The politic J. foresaw that the captains would be 
held responsible by the Chaldzean authorities for the 
murder of Gedaliah and the escape of the assassin. 
Having thus determined, J. and all the people 
eonsulted Jeremiah, earnestly affirming their re- 
solve to follow at al} risks the revealed will of the 
Lord; but the answer being strongly adverse to 


their leaving their own land, they accused Jeremiah 
of being a false prophet, under the malign in- 
fluence of Baruch, and carried off to Egypt both 
the prophet and his scribe. 2. 1 Ch 3 eldest son 
of Josiah, not the same as Jehoahaz; for (a) 
Jehoahaz was not the eldest son (see 2 K 23%. 36) ; 
and (8) he is mentioned in this verse as Shallum, 
Johanan possibly predeceased his father. 3.1 Ch 
3% a post-exilic prince of the line of David. 4, 
1 Ch 6° a high priest, perhaps under Rehoboam, 
father of Azariah, No. 5. 8. 6 1Ch 12+? two 
warriors who came to David to Ziklag, a Benjam- 
ite and a Gadite respectively. 7. Ezr 812 (JOANNES, 
1 Es 8385) one of those who returned with Ezra. 8. 
2 Ch 28!" an Ephraimite, father of AZARIAH, 
No. 17. The Heb. is nim, Jehohanan. 9. See 
JONATHAN, No. 6, and JEHOHANAN, No. 3, 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
JOHN (‘Iwdvyys).—Five persons of this name are 
mentioned in the Apocr. 4. The father of Matta- 
thias, and grandfather of the five Maccabean 
brothers (1 Mae 2). 2, J., surnamed Caddis or 
(RV) Gaddis (wh. see), the eldest son of Matta- 
thias (1 Mac 92, where inferior MSS read ᾿Ιωαννάν ; 
Jos, ἀπέ. XII. vi. 1). In B.c. 161 he was slain by 
the ‘sons of Jambri’ [JAMBRI] (1 Mac 9%-#"; Jos. 
Ant, Xi. 1. 2-4). In 2 Mac 8”, and perhaps 
again 1018, he is by mistake called J gk 3. The 
father of Eupolemus (1 Mac 817, 2 Mae 41, Jos. 
Ant. xi. x. 6), who was sent by Judas Maccabzeus 
as an ambassador to Rome. The passage in 2 Mac 
speaks of certain royal privileges obtained for the 
Jews by this J., but disregarded by Epiphanes. 
The privileges referred to are probably those 
granted by Antiochus the Great (Jos. Ant. XT. 
111. 3), among which was the right of being governed 
according to their own laws. 4 An envoy, who 
together with another named ABSALOM (which see) 
was sent by the Jews to treat with Lysias (2 Mac 
11"). 5. One of the elder sons of Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Mac 16°), commonly known as J. 
Hyreanus (ef. Jos. Ané. XII. vii. 4), and described 
as ‘a (valiant) man’ (1 Mac 135%), was appointed 
by his father commander of the forces, and 
stationed at Gazara. In conjunction with his 
brother Judas he defeated CENDEB&US (1 Mac 
16), ef, Jos, Ané. XII. vil. 3). When his father 
and brothers had been murdered by Ptolemy at 
Dok near Jericho, J., who was then at Gazara, 
received warning of their fate, and, having put to 
death the men sent to assassinate him, secured the 
osition of high priest, which had been made 
i eoeil oper in the family of Simon B.c. 135 (1 Mac 
1611-4, cf, 14%), See MACCABEES. 
H. A. WHITE. 
JOHN (Ac 4°).—A meeting of the Sanhedrin is 
mentioned, at which there are said to have been 
gathered together ‘the rulers, the elders, and the 
scribes, with Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, 
and John, and Alexander, and all who were of the 
high priestly family.’ Nothing further is known 
of either John or Alexander (wh. see), and the 
attempts made to connect the names with other 
historical characters (such as Johanan ben-Sakkai) 
are more than improbable. A. Ο. HEADLAM. 


JOHN, FATHER OF Simon PeTER.—In Jn 1” the 
true reading is Σέμων ὁ vids ᾿Τωάνου, in 211. 16-17 Σίμων 
"Iwdvov. The Vetus Interpretatio Latina of Origen 
(in Matth. tom. xv. 14, Migne, Pat. Gr. xiii. 1295) 
quotes a passage from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews in which the words oecur, ‘Simon, jilt 
Joannc, faeilius est camelum intrare per foramen 


-acus quam divitem in regnum celorum’ (ef. Hil- 


genfeld, Evang. secundum Hebreos, pp. 16, 25), 
a passage, however, which has no place in the 
Greek text. Further, a cursive MS (Matt. Mk.) of 
the 9th century (Tisch. Not. Cod. Sin. p. 58) has 
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four marginal glosses, in which τὸ lovéaikéy [se. evary- 
γέλιον] is referred to. One of these agrees with a 
fragment quoted by Jerome from the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, so that it appears that these 
scholia reproduce matter from that Gospel. On 
Mt 16” (Βαριωνᾶ) there is the note: τὸ ἰουδαικὸν vie 
Ἰωάννου (see Handmann, Das Hebriierevang., ‘Texte 
u. Untersuch.,’ v. pp. 65, 85). There is sufficient 
evidence, therefore, that John was found in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews as the name of the 
apostle’s father. 

In Mt 16” the father’s name is given as Jonas— 
Σίμων Βαριωνᾷ. ὃ In the LXX we find that not only 
is ]39Y represented in B by Ἴωνά in 2 K 25° and by 
Ἰωνάν in Jer 47 (40)8, but even jini (1 Ch 26%) is 
represented in B by Ἰωνᾶς, in A by ᾿Ιωνάν ; ef. 1 Ch 
1212 (ἼἸωάν), Ezr 8%, Neh 6%, 1 Es 91, Jer 43 (50)? 
(1). There is ground, therefore, for the con- 
clusion in the case in question that ᾿Ιωνᾶς is a 
contraction of ᾿Ιωάνης (so Keim, Geschichte Jesu von 
Nazara, ii. p. 213 [11]. p. 261, Eng. tr.]; see esp. 
Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision, p. 159 n.). 

It is possible, however, that we have here an 
instance of a double name. Such double names 
were not uncommon; see Zunz, ‘ Namen der Juden,’ 
in his Gesammelte Schriften, i. p. 15, who among 
instances of double Hebrew or Aramaic names 
adduces Jochanan-Joseph (ξένη, f. 346). More 
common were the cases in which to a Hebrew or 
Aramaic name was added a Greek or Roman name 
—the latter being often chosen so as to make an 
assonance with the former. Familiar instances 
are Saul-Paulus (see Deissmann, bibelstudien, Ὁ. 
181 ff.), Joseph-Justus (Ac 1%). It seems there- 
fore not impossible that the name of St. Peter’s 
father was Jona-Jochanan or Jona-Johannes. The 
latter name was so common (sec é.g. the Index to 
Josephus, or Pape, Worterbuch) that it must have 
been familiar to Gentiles (cf. inscription at Ancyra, 
C7G 4045), and in intercourse with them would 
have something of the convenience of a Greek or 
Roman name. 

A. curious specimen of the harmonizing expedient 
is found in a note of the Paris MSS. Reg. 1789, 
1026, Πέτρος xal’Avdpéas ἀδελφοί, ἐκ πατρὸς ᾿Ιωνᾶ, μητρὸς 
Ιωαννᾷ, or (as it is otherwise read) ἐκ πατρὸς ᾿Ιωάννον, 
μητρὸς ᾿Ιωνᾶς (see Lightfoot, wb2 supra). 

I’. H. CHASE. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (Ἰωάννης ὁ Βαπτιστή5).--- 

i. Sources of Information. 

ii. The Facts of John’s Life and Ministry. 
iii, John’s Work and Teaching. 
iv. John’s Relation to Christ. 

i. SOURCES.—In regard to John the Baptist we 
have practically no sources of first-hand informa- 
tion outside the NT besides the passage in Josephus 
(Ant. XVIII. v. 2), referred to by Eus. (H## 1. 11). 
The fullest account is that of St. Luke, with which 
that of St. Matthew agrees closely, so far as the 
time after the beginning of his public ministry is 
eoncerned. St. Mark’s notices are very brief. 
The Fourth Gospel seems to differ from the others 
in recording only the ‘ witness’ of John the Baptist 
after our Lord’s baptism, while Mt and Lk give 
his prophetic teaching before that event. ‘The 
relation of the Fourth Gospel to the others, in this 
connexion, has been made the subject of special 
monographs, such as that of Boissonas, mentioned 
at the end of this article. 

11. Lire AND MINIsTRY.—John the Baptist was 
the son of Zacharias and Elisabeth. The latter 
was ‘of the daughters of Aaron’ (Lk 15), while 
Zacharias belonged to the course of Abiah (wh. see), 
one of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name to the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses into which the 
pricsts were divided. His priestly descent on both 


* In the LXX of Jonah the name is declined—'layas, ᾿Ιωνᾶν, 
"Teovee (46), 
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sides brings into stronger contrast the prophetic 
character of his work. We cannot determine 
exactly either the time or the place of his birth. 
Dates varying from B.C. 6 to B.c. 3 have been 
assigned to it, and Lk 1°* would lead us to infer 
that it was three months before that of our Lord. 
In regard to the place, it is argued that Zacharias 
must have lived in one of the priestly towns ; but 
it is possible to prove that priests often lived elsc- 
where. It is still more arbitrary to pick out one 
of the priestly towns and fix on Hebron (Othon, 
Lex. Rabbin, 324). Noris there sutiicient evidence 
for reading Juttah in Lk 1, though this place, 
which lay a little 5. of Hebron, is mentioned 
(Jos 15° 2116) as a priestly town. A tradition, 
resting on the evidence of the Russian abbot 
Daniel (c. A.D. 1113), who quotes as his authority a 
monk of St. Sabas (Didon, Life of Christ, Eng. tr. 
App. D), tixes the residence of Zacharias at ‘Ain 
Karim, a village to the N.W. of Bethlehem. We 
cannot go behind the vague statement of St. Luke, 
who mentions (1335) ‘a city of Judah in the hill 
country.’ Of John’s early life and training St. 
Luke, our sole authority, tells us very little. It is 
summed up in the two verses which state that 
‘the hand of the Lord was with him’ (1%), and 
that ‘the child grew and waxed strong in spint, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel’ (18). To these may be added the 
words of the angel Gabriel (Lk 1), ‘He shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink, and he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb.’ 

With these few details we have to pass over a 
period of about thirty years which preceded his 
ἀνάδειξις (cf. Lk 101, Ac 1*4), and can only speculate 
on the question (which is of some interest in 
reference to Jn 131) whether our Lord was person- 
ally known to him (as their relationship would 
scem to necessitate) or not. There can be little 
doubt that the elaborate accumulation of dates 
given by St. Luke (31. ἢ, combined with the 
expression (unique in the NT) ‘the word of God 
came,’ is meant to mark the beginning of John’s 
ministry, and to emphasize its prophetic character. 
If (see CHRONOLOGY OF THE NT, vol. i. p. 405) we 
may assign the fifteenth year of Tiberius to 
A.D. 25-26, then this is the date of the beginning 
of John’s ministry. We cannot determine how 
long after this beginning the incident of our Lord’s 
baptism occurred, and the arguments used to show 
that this interval was long (Didon, /.c.) or short 
(Weiss) are not decisive. The only definite fact 
to notice is that the first passover of our Lord’s 
ministry (see CHRONOLOGY or NT, p. 405) is that 
of A.D. 27, and therefore the baptism must be fixed 
before that time. ‘To the period following Christ’s 
baptism is to be assigned the carefully defined 
record of Jn 1”, while the Synoptie account 
belongs to the period which precedes that event. 

How long an interval elapsed between Christ's 
baptism and John’s imprisonment is the next 
point to consider. Here it may be noticed (1) that 
Lk 915. mentions the imprisonment before our 
Lord’s baptism, evidently with the intention of 
completing the references to John before passing 
to our Lord’s ministry ; (2) that Mt 413 and Mk 11 
connect our Lord’s first journey into Galilee with 
the imprisonment, and make it tollow that event in 
time ; (3) that St. John mentions a short stay in 
Galilee and a visit to Jerusalem for the passover, 
and then makes the definite statement that ‘John 
was not yet cast into prison’ (3%). We must 
either assume, therefore, that Jn is at variance with 
Mt and Mk, or that the visit to Galilee which he 
records preceded our Lord’s publie ministry there. 
The latter is the more probable explanation, and 
in that case the visit of Mt.44 and Mk 1” may be 
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identified with that of Jn 4%. At any rate, for 
determining the date of the imprisonment, Jn’s 
statements are more important, for that event 
must have been subsequent to the passover of 
A.D. 27; further, if we may press the allusion in 
Jn 4%—rerpdunvds ἐστιν καὶ ὁ θερισμὸς Epyerac—our 
Lord’s journey into Galilee will have taken plaee 
not very long after the passover, and if we may 
also use the statements of Mt and Mk which assign 
the imprisonment as the reason of our Lord’s 
going into Galilee, then we may fix the imprison- 
ment early in A.D. 27. One ineident is related 
during that imprisonment (Mt 112, Lk 718), viz. 
the message sent by John through his disciples to 
ask our Lord whether He was the Messiah. This 
is definitely eonneeted, in St. Matthew’s aecount, 
with the plueking of the ears of corn ; in St. Luke 
it seems to be the result of the report of Christ’s 
ilinistry in Galilee, and especially of the Raising 
of the Widow’s Son. If, therefore, we follow Mt, 
this ineident would be some time between April 
and June of the same year; nor would the latter 
month allow too little time for the completion of 
the Galilzean tour required by St. Luke's narrative. 

The last event to which we have to try and 
assign a date is the death of John the Baptist, 
recorded Mt 145%, Mk 64*-, Little weight ean be 
attached to the almost universal commemoration 
of this event on Aug. 29 (Nilles, Aalend, Uér. 
ecles.), though it eertainly represents a eompara- 
tively early usage. We eannot base any argument 
on the eontext in Mt and Mk, for in both the 
aecount is inserted parenthetically to explain 
Herod’s statement that John was ‘ risen from the 
dead’; but it may be uotieed that the news of his 
death in Mt 1415 leads on at onee to the miracle of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand. Nor ean we 
fix the date of John’s death by its eoincidence 
with the γενέσια of Herod Antipas. Herod’s 
reluctanee (Mt 14°) to put John to death may, but 
need not, imply a eonsiderable interval between 
his imprisonment and death; thus Renan (V2e de 
Jésus, eh. vii.) puts tlie arrest in the summer of 29, 
and the death on the birthday of Herod Antipas 
in 30.* We may perhaps safely argue that his 
death had taken plaee before the unnamed feast 
of Jn δ᾽, for during our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem 
on that oeeasion lie refers to John’s witness as past 
(Jn 5° ἣν) ; and though it is possible to argue that 
his witness was elosed by his imprisonment, it is 
more natural to refer the expression to his death. 
John’s death therefore took place before the feast 
of Jn 5!, that is, certainly before the second pass- 
over of our Lord’s ministry, but how long before 
must depend on the interpretation given to Jn 5}, 
It cannot be placed later than the beginning of 
A.D. 28. Aceording to tradition (Theodt. HZ iii. 3), 
John was buried at Samaria. 

The scene of John’s ministry will be placed 
partly in the desert of Judea (Mt 81), in whieh it 
began, and partly in the Jordan Valley, and more 
definitely near the fords (Bethabara [whieh see]= 
‘place of erossing over’), either tliose in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethshean or those in the neighbour- 
hood of Jericho. T'wo plaees are mentioned in 
eonnexion with his ‘baptism,’ viz. Bethany or 
Bethabara (Jn 138), and Ainon near to Salim (Jn 373), 
probably in the neighbourhood of Bethshean. 
From Jn 3", and also from the fact of his coming 
under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, we infer 
that he probably spent some time in Perea. 

iii. JOHN’s WorRK AND TEACHING.—(a) The 
name ὁ βαπτιστής or ὁ βαπτίξων (whether given to him 
to distinguish him from others of the same name 
or not) indicates the feature of his work which 
attracted speeial attention. It was used of him 


* These dates are, of course, later than those in the article on 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT, which is here followed. 


during his lifetime by his diseiples (Lk 7°), and that 
the term is not due to the evangelist is elear from 
Lk 37 718 ete., where John is by him ealled son of 
Zaeharias, or simply John. The term is used of 
him also during his lifetime by our Lord (Mt 11"), 
who, however, also uses the name John simply 
(e.g. Mt 1115), by Herodias (Mt 145), by Herod after 
John’s death (Mt 14%), and by the evangelists 
Mt and Mk but not Lk and Jn. In regard to his 
baptism, we gather that lis right to perform the 
eercmony was questioned, inasinuch as (Jn 1”) it 
was eonnected, according to Jewish ideas, only 
with the Messiah (ef. Ezk 36”, Zee 13! ete.), with 
Elias as His forerunner, and with ‘the prophet’ 
(2.6. of Dt 18"). John speaks of himself as having 
reeeived a special eommission from God to baptize 
(Jn 135), though this is not spoken of in the angel’s 
message to Zaeharias, and he seems (Jn 327) to de- 
fend our Lord’s baptism (Jn 9535, but cf. 42) by basing 
it on a similar divine eommission. The import of 
the rite was early a question of diseussion (Jn 355), 
nor does the language of the evangelists make 
elear wliat was understood by it; for while Mk 14 
Lk 3? define it as ‘a baptism of repentanee for 
remission of sins,’ Mt 3" speaks of it as a baptism 
els (τὴν) μετάνοιαν ; but μετάνοια ean hardly have been 
the object of the rite, for it was preceded (Mt, Mk) 
by aeonfession of sin. The submission of a Jew 
to the rite was, so far, an act involving μετάνοια, in 
that it implied that he put himself in the same 
position towards the coming βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν 
which the proselyte took up towards the old Jewish 
dispensation ; it linplied that he rested no longer 
on his privileged position as a Jew, but realized 
his individual responsibility in regard to sin. This 
eomes near to Sabatier’s explanation (see Lit. 
below) of the rite as ‘eonsecrating a new Israel,’ 
and would perhaps best explain the meaning of 
our Lord’s words, in regard to Himself, that a sub- 
mission to John’s baptism was (Mt 3”) a fulfilment, 
t.e. 2 eomplete realization, of what was meant by 
δικαιοσύνη, aS Something whiieli eonsisted not merely 
in external rites, but involved moral claims. Our 
Lord implies that John’s baptism was from heaven 
(Mik 1139), and the refusal of the Pharisees and 
lawyers to receive it is in itself a virtual rejection 
of God’s purpose, while the aeceptance of it by the 
publicans and the people showed a truer recognition 
on their part of what the righteousness of God 
really {meant (Lk 7% ἐδικαίωσαν τὸν θεόν). We 
may notice, too (Mt 2133), that our Lord regards 
John as coming ἐν ὁδῷ δικαιοσύνης. So that we may 
regard John’s baptism as emphasizing the true 
nature of δικαιοσύνη. 

(8) We pass from his baptism to (1) his position 
as a teacher; (2) the language in which that 
teaching was conveyed ; (3) its underlying ideas. 

(1) The angel Gabriel connects with him (Lk 1”) 
the prophecy of Malaehi (45:5), but precludes the 
idea that Elias would return 2m person as many 
expeeted (see Geux, ζ.6. p. 79 [{}, by saying that 
John should eome in ‘the spirit and power’ of 
Elias. That he was Elias eome in the flesh John 
himself (Jn 174) denied, while Christ affirmed that 
John the Baptist was really the Elias who was to 
precede the Messiah’s coming (Mt 11% 171%). 
The other propheey whieh was applied to John the 
Baptist by himself (Jn 17%) and also by the evange- 
lists (Mt 3°, Miz 12) is that of Is 40%, He was then 
‘more than a prophet,’ as himself the subjeet of 
prophecy. But he wasalso essentially a prophet, 
and as such St. Luke introduces him in the unique 
expression already noticed, as sueh Zacharias refers 
to him (Lk 17 προφήτης Ψψίστου κληθήσῃ), as sueh 
Christ regarded him (Mt 11"), and the people as a 
rule (but ef. Mt 1118) aeeepted him as a prophet 
(Mt 145 2125), In regard to his special mission we 
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(ἀπεσταλμένος) and Mt 11" (ἐγήγερται). It is then 
as ‘the last of the prophets’ and as such closing 
the dispensation of ‘the law and the prophets’ 
(Mt 11%, Lk 16") that we specially think of John 
the Baptist. 

(2) When we pass to the language in which his 
teaching was conveyed, we find that it is largely 
based on that used by OT prophecy, especially by 
Isaiah. His metaphors of the burning chaff, the 
fan, the barren tree, are all to be found in OT. 
Some of the expressions are difficult to trace, and 
not easy to explain. Thus various interpretations 
have been assigned to the phrase γεννήματα ἐχιδνῶν 
(Mt 37 ete., Lk 37), which is not to be found in the 
OT, but is one of several expressions common to 
our Lord and John the Baptist ; another expression 
of which the meaning is not quite clear is the 
baptism ‘ with fire’ (Mt 3”). 

(3) In regard to the substance of his teaching, 
it must be remembered (a) that even in the fullest 
account of it given by St. Luke we have only an 
abstract (cf. 3’ imperfect ἔλεγεν, and 3% πολλὰ καὶ 
ἕτερα) ; (Ὁ) that St. Luke regards the character of 
his teaching as a consequence (37 οὖν) of his carrying 
out the preparatory work spoken of in Is 409, We 
may amplify the abstract by noticing the words 
which are used to describe it. They are κηρύσσω 
(Mk 14 ete.), εὐαγγελίξω (Lk 38), παρακαλέω (Lk 338), 
and in the case of Herod ἐλέγχω ; and these imply 
that he announced good tidings, and also the 
preparation necessary for it; and in both these his 
prophetic character appears. The ‘good tidings’ 
he announced was the near approach of ‘the 
kingdom.’ The nature of this kingdom he does 
not define, nor does he state how the kingdom is 
to be established, nor who its members are to be. 
Probably, in accordance with ancient Jewish belief, 
he expected a visible kingdom ; but he advances on 
that in so far as consciously or unconsciously to 
imply that it was spiritual, and to prepare the way 
for the realization that it was not to be merely 
Jewish but universal. These points can be seen 
from his insistence on the moral preparation for 
it. Repentance is a necessity, for all national 
privileges are useless, and the fitting mode of life 
requires that ordinary pursuits should be followed, 
but in a new spirit. Thus an individual and 
universal responsibility is insisted on, and an 
individual and universal judgment is proclaimed 
asimminent. Limits of space prevent an exami- 
nation in detail of this teaching, but it will repay 
careful study. We can only summarize. It was 
addressed (Lk 310. cf. Mk 15, Mt 35) to the ὄχλοι, 
who came out to him in large numbers, and in- 
cluded in their ranks (Mt 3’) many Pharisees and 
Sadducees. The points insisted on by John are 
(1) confession of sins, and repentance, which had 
been already enforced by the OT prophets (e.g. 
Hos 6}, JI 215 etc.); (2) the uselessness of reposing 
on their national privileges as ‘ children of Abra- 
ham’ is indicated, and possibly the outburst 
γεννήματα ἐχιδνῶν May have been provoked by the 
thought that many of his hearers were relying 
on his baptism as of value per se, and teaching 
others to do the same (Boissonas, ἦς. p. 40); 
(3) a Judgment is imminent (#3), which is universal 
(πᾶν δένδρον), and determined by the character of 
the individual. This judgment involves a mani- 
festation of divine ὀργή, not only towards the 
political enemies of Israel (as in OT), but towards 
the Jews. This ὀργή is frequently mentioned in 
OT and NT, and a resulting purification or separa- 
tion, διακαθαριεῖ, probably implies not, as Godet, 
the universal character of the purification, but its 
thoroughness; (4) St. Luke alone records tlie 
answers given to different classes who realized thie | 
need of action of some kind. John’s answers show 
the changed requirements—not outward observ- 
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ances or a leaving of their ordinary duties, but a 
new attitude towards them; (5) finally, John re- 
moves the doubts of some as to whether he was 
the Messiah, by asserting the inferiority of his own 
person and work. His teaching as recorded in St. 
John will be best considered under the next 
heading ; but it will be interesting for students to 
try and trace whether there is any difference 
between St. John’s teaching before and after his 
baptism of our Lord. 

It remains under this head to say a word as to 
the effect of his teaching. It is oak that very 
large numbers came to him, and he was generally 
accepted as a prophet; and of the lower classes 
many accepted his teaching (Lk 7%), though the 
upper classes refused to accept his baptisin, and some 
said of him, as of our Lord, δαιμόνιον ἔχει (Mt 1178), 
Besides the effect of his work and teaching on the 
people at large, we read also of μαθηταί who fasted 
(Mk 218 ete.), who attended him in prison (Mt 11? 
1412, and to whom he taught special forms of 
prayer (Lk 5* 111), some of whom left him to 
follow Christ (Jn 15. Their number is given in 
Clem. Hom. 11. 23 as thirty. In the Acts (18% 19°) 
we hear of Christians at Epliesus who accepted 
John’s baptism. Their mention shows ‘how pro- 
foundly the effect of John’s preaching was felt in 
districts as remote as proconsular Asia, even after 
a lapse of a quarter of a century’ (Lightfoot, 
Colossians, p. 402). Later on (and Lightfoot finds 
a trace of this in the argument of St. John’s Gospel) 
the Hemerobaptists connected their beliefs and 
practices with John the Baptist, and Christians 
called after him, the Sabeeans or Mandzeans, are 
still, though in diminishing numbers, to be found 
in the marshy districts near the contluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates (see Lightfoot, /.c., and 
literature quoted by him p. 405; and also Renan, 
who finds evidence of Babylonian ideas). 

iv. JOHN’Ss RELATION TO CuRIsT.—From the 
narrative of St. Luke (chs. 1 and 2), and from Mt 
915. we should infer that John knew our Lord, and 
realized the nature of His Person; but the words 
of Jn 131. ὅ8.] knew him not,’ imply that at any 
rate till the sign was given at our Lord’s baptism 
John did not recognize Him as the Messiah; and 
this view is taken by Strauss, Godet, and Weiss. 
It is quite probable that the Synoptic narrative 
cives John’s teaching before the baptism, and that 
the Fourth Gospel gives the special μαρτυρία which 
it was John’s function, in the Divine Providence 
(Jn 17), to bear, so soon as he realized by the sign 
at the baptism what our Lord’s real personality 
was. This does not require that our Lord’s 
divinity did not begin till His baptism and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost there, as held by various 
Gnostic and Humanitarian sects.* To the time of 
John’s baptism of our Lord is to be assigned that 
‘anointing’ with the Holy Spirit (Ac 4531 1058) which 
was His consecration to Hisministry. We assume 
here that the Synoptic narrative does refer to the 
time before our Lord’s baptism, and the Fourth 
Gospel to the period which follows. In the former 
his references to our Lord’s person are only relative 
to himself: He is ὁ icxvpérepos—He is the master, 
while John is the servant who bears (Mt) or 
looses (Mk, Lk) the master’s sandals. The un- 
willingness to baptize our Lord (Mt 3") does, how- 
ever, require that John had some definite grasp 
of who it was that came to him. John speaks of 
the work of Him for whom he was preparing 
as consisting in a baptism ‘with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’ The baptism with fire must refer 


* Of, Conybeare, Key of Truth, pp. xii, xiii, for the teaching of 
Gregory the Illuminator, esp. ‘John gave priesthood, and 
unction, and prophecy, and kingship to our Saviour Christ, and 
Christ gave it to the apostles, and the apostles to the clergy of 
the Church,’ 
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either to the fire of judgment (as Keim, Neander, 
Meyer, etc.), or to the Holy Spirit (as Godet), and 
its effect is either that of devouring (Dt 4”) or 
purifying (Zec 13°, Mal 3? etc.). In the Fourth 
Crospel, though we probably must not understand 
the twice-repeated (Jn 1-8) ‘who was before 
mc’ as a statement of belief in the pre-existence 
of Christ, yet the language in which John the 
Baptist speaks of Christ as ‘the Son of God’ (1%) 
and the ‘ Lamb of God’ implies a much higher and 
more definite conception of the person of Christ 
than any words used by John the Baptist in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and is best explained by the 
vision referred to in these Gospels, which would 
account for the clearer grasp. We cannot be sure 
that the Baptist understood completely the term 
‘Lamb of God’ which he applied to our Lord, but 
he must have had in his mind some thought of 
Is 53. In the other passage in which he speaks 
of Christ as the Bridegroom, he is using lan- 
guage by which the relation of Jehovah to His 
people is frequently described in the OT (Is 
545 61, Hos 2”). It is an interesting point of 
coincidence betiwween the Synoptic narrative and 
that of St. John that our Lord uses this same 
expression of Himself when disciples of John were 
present, Mt 919", 

To complete our notice of John’s relation to 
Christ, it is necessary just to refer to the message 
which he sent to our Lord from the prison (Mt 11): 
we can hardly believe, after the terms applied by 
him to Christ in St. John, that his own faith 
wavered, and must suppose that he wished some 
confirmation of Christ’s Messiahship to be given 
for the sake of his disciples. 

Before we leave this heading of the subject, it is 
worth while to notice how many of our Lord’s 
expressions resemble those found in John the 
Baptist’s mouth. Besides the reference to the 
Bridegroom just mentioned, we find a connexion in 
the command to repent with which our Lord begins 
His ministry in the language about the tree and 
its fruits (Mt 716. 12), in the expression γεννήματα 
ἐχιδνῶν (Mt 3”) used twice by our Lord (Mt 12% 
23°), and nowhere else cxcept. by John the Baptist. 
We must also briefiy notice here the testimony 
borne by our Lord to John, as the greatest born of 
women, as closing the older dispensation of the 
law and the prophets, and yet as less than the 
least in the kingdom of heaven, because he pre- 
ceded its advent (Mt 11"). 

It hardly falls within the scope of this Dictionary 
to follow the many references connected with the 
name of John the Baptist in art, in liturgical use, 
in the dedication of churches, ete. etc.—for these 
reference may be made to the WDictzonary of 
Christian Antiquities, articles ‘John the Baptist’ 
and ‘ Baptisteries,’ to the index of Nilles’ Kalen. 
darium Utriusque Keclesie, to Paciandi, Antiqui- 
tates Christiana, vol. 111. (‘De cultu J. Baptiste’) 
Romae, 1755, and to various books on sacred 
art, ete., such as those of Kraus, Detzel, and 
Wessely, or Jameson's Sacred and Legendary 
Art. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the books just mentioned, and the 
commentaries on the Gospel narratives, the following will be 
found useful :—Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 22 ff. ; Light- 
foot, Colossians, p. 400ff%.; Sabatier, article in Lichtenberger’s 
Encyclopidie; Renan, Vie de Jésus (index). There are a 
number of monographs and articles on John the Baptist, in 
which the points mentioned in the preceding article are more 
minutely investigated. Such are Il. R. Reynolds, John the 
Laptist; Simpson, The Last of the Prophets; Boissonas, De 
Caititude de Jean Baptiste; Bornemann, Die Taufe Christi 
durch Johannes; Breuil, Du culte de S. Jean Baptiste; Chenot, 
Jean le Baptiste; Geux, Jean Baptiste; Haupt, Johannes der 
Tatifer; Kohler, Jokannes der Tatifer; articles by Loisy in 
Revue de CVhistoire et de littérature religieuses, iii. 1, 3. 
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JOHN THE APOSTLE (LIFE AND THEOLOGY 
OF).— 
I. THE Lire. 
(a) The Gospel narratives. 
(ὁ) Other NT references. 
(c) Traditions of the Early Church. 
(ἃ) The tradition of St. John’s residence at Ephesug 
examined. 
II. Tne THEOLOGY. 
A. The Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 
(1) The ‘signs’ and the ‘witness’ of the 
Fourth Gospel to the Messiahship of 
Jesus and His unique relation to the 
Father. 
(2) The Word of God—creative and revealing 
functions, 
(3) Importance attached in the Epistles to a 
true view of the Person of Christ. 
(4) Theology of the Father and the Son. 
(5) Scheme of salvation—meaning of the terms 
‘world,’ ‘ flesh,’ ὁ eternal life’—salvation 
through Christ, implying (@) on His part 
the sacrifice and death of Himself, (6) on 
man’s part («) a being born again; (8) 
the exercise of fatth inthe Son ; (y) the 
sustaining of the new life hy participation 
in the life of Christ, 
(6) Doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the 
Church. 
(7) The three great statements—‘ God is Spirit,’ 
‘God is Light,’ ‘God is Love.’ 
B. Lhe Apocalypse. 
(a) The Doctrine of God—(e) Eternity; (8) 
Universal Sovereignty; (vy) Relation of 
Father and Son. 
(ὁ) Doctrine of the Spirit. 
(c) Doctrine of Sin and Judgment, and of 
Salvation and the Church. 


1, Tot Lire oF St. JonN.—The fragmentary 
character of the literature relating to the earliest 
days of the Christian Church has deprived us of 
any very full or certain knowledge of the lives of 
the apostles. And it has happened, in the case 
of St. Peter and St. John conspicuously, that the 
discussion of the traditions of their later history 
has been involved in controversy. It will tend to 
clearness if the ordinary traditional account of St. 
John’s life is first set out, and then the range of 
the controversy indicated, 

(a) There are but few scenes in the Gospel story 
in which St. Jolin takes a prominent place; but 
enough is said to produce a strong impression of the 
apostle’s character. He appears first, according 
to a very natural inference, in the opening chapter 
of the Gospel that bears his name. Two disciples 
of the Baptist, hearing the witness borne by their 
master to Jesus, follow the new Prophet. One is 
named by the author—it was Andrew, the brother 
of Simon Peter (Jn 1%). The other is not named, 
but it has seemed obvious to infer that it was St. 
John. His call to be an apostle is told in the 
Synoptic tradition, by St. Luke, with the greatest 
fulness of detail (Lk 5°", Mt 4°) 22, Mk 19-2), It 
is from this source we learn that he was son of 
Zcbedee (for John’s possible relationship to Jesus 
see art. SALOME), and that he and his father were 
fishermen and Galileans. It has often been pointed 
out that the presence of hired servants in the ship 
(Mk 1”) with Zebedee implies a position of some 
degree of wealth. During the course of our Lord’s 
ministry St. John appears only rarely in a position 
distinct from that of the other apostles. He is 
clearly one of the most prominent of the group of 
our Lord’s followers. He, with Peter and James, 
is admitted to witness the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mk 5%’, Lk 8); the same three are 
chosen to be present at the Transfiguration (Mt 17’, 
Mk 95, Lk 95), and are nearest to the Lord at the 
agony in Gethsemane (Mk 14° and _ parallels). 
Once these three, with Andrew, are described as 

inquiring when our Lord’s last prophecies would 
receive fulfilment (Mk 13%). Besides these instances, 
the two brothers, James and John, appear (Lk 952 
independently, as wishing to call down fire on the 
Samaritan village that refused them shelter; and 
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are brought to the Lord by their mother with a 
request for a special place of dignity in the 
kingdom (Mk 10”), John is once connected with 
St. Peter alone ; according to St. Luke, these two 
apostles were sent to prepare the passover (Lk 295). 
Once John is described as acting alone; it is he 
who asks our Lord what is to be done with the 
man whom they had found casting out devils in 
Jesus’ name (Mk 9%, Lk 995, ‘These notices, 
though scattered and fragmentary, definitcly 
suggest a particular character—the character 
indicated by the name given to John and his 
brother by our Lord: Boanerges (wh. see), ‘sons of 
thunder’ (Mk 3"), They were fiery in their zeal 
and severe in temperament; yet, for all this, they 
were among the closest of our Lord’s chosen band. 
Though He rebukes their vehemence, He sees in 
them a character such as an apostle needs. 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, we find that 
the name of John, son of Zebedee, is never once 
named, But there are in the account of the Passion 
and Resurrection certain references to an unnained 
apostle whom universal tradition has identified 
with St. John. At the Last Supper we read of a 
disciple whom Jesus loved, who was reclining at 
the table in a place of special nearness to our 
Lord. It seems from the initia used (ch. 13) 
that the three, our Lord, St. Peter, and this un- 
named apostle, occupied one triclintum. They 
reclined, according to custom, on the left side, 
obliquely across the couch. Our Lord was in the 
centre, St. Peter in the place second in dignity to 
this, parallel to the position occupied by the Lord 
and behind Hin; St. John in the third place, 
parallel also but before Him. When the prophecy 
of the betrayal is made, St. Peter from behind 
beckons to St. Jolin in front to ask who itis. St. 
John, leaning back upon the breast of Jesus as he 
lay (18° ἀναπεσὼν ἐκεῖνος οὕτως ἐπὶ τὸ στῆθος τοῦ 
᾿Ιησοῦ), asks the question and receives the (probably 
whispered) communication. This same apostle is 
apparently he who was known to the high priest 
(1818), and used his acquaintance to admit St. Peter 
to the court of the high priest. The disciple whom 
Jesus loved is at the foot of the cross, and there 
receives the commission to take care of the Virgin- 
mother after the Lord’s death (1978). He is again 
in close connexion with St. Peter on the day of the 
resurrection, The news is brought to Simon |’eter 
and the disciple whom Jesus loved (207), and the 
two together make a visit tothe tomb. In the last 
chapter of all, for the only time in this Gospel ‘ the 
sons of Zebedee’ are mentioned (21%), and in the 
scene which follows, St. Peter and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved are the prominent agents. It 
is the latter who is first to recognize the Lord. The 
chapter is indeed inserted in order to correct an 
impression that this disciple is toe await the coming 
of the Lord without dying. And then, in words 
which are closely parallel to the claim (19) to 
have been eye-witness of the scene upon the cross, 
it is distinctly asserted that the disciple whom 
Jesus loved is he that testifieth these things and 
that wrote these things (21%), 

(6) In the Acts, St. John appears in two im- 
portant scenes in company with St. Peter: the 
connexion of these two apostles (noted in Lk 228 
and closely in agreement with the Fourth Gospel, 
if the beloved disciple is indeed St. John) is car- 
ried out in these chapters of the Acts. These are 
the two who heal the lame man at the Beantiful 
(ταῦθ of the temple, and are brought before the 
Sanhedrin (Ac3. 4). These, again, are the two who 
go down 10 Samaria to bestow the gift of the Holy 
Cihost on those whom Philip had converted and 
baptized (81. Once more the name of Jolim is 
mentioned, again in connexion with St. Peter, as 
having been seen at Jerusalem by St. Paul when 


he went up by revelation (Gal 91) and saw those 
who seemed to be pillars (Gal 2°). After this, 
except in the Revelation, the name of John dis. 
appears from the New Testament. 

(c) When we pass beyond the New Testament, 
we find ourselves in the region of somewhat frag- 
mentary tradition. We learn that at some period 
undefined St. Jolin left Jerusalem and took up his 
residence at Ephesus. Of the intervening period 
between the departure from Jerusalem and the 
residence at Ephesus we know nothing, except that 
Tertullian (de Prese. Heer. 36) affirms that St. John 
came to Rome, and was there by way of suffering 
martyrdom. He was placed in a canldron of 
boiling oil, but was miraculously preserved from 
death. No date is fixed for this by Tertullian, 
but St. John is said to have been banished after 
his escape to an island (‘relegatur ad insulam’). 
Eusebius, however, definitely connects this banish- 
ment with the persecution of Domitian (4¥# III. 
Xvill.), and quotes in support of his view the 
statement of Irenzus that St. Jolin saw the 
Revelation πρὸς τῷ τέλει τῆς Δομετιανοῦ ἀρχῆς (ren. 
adv. Her. ν. xxx, 8). Eusebius then affirms (on 
the basis of ὁ τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀρχαίων λόγος, HE Til. 
xx.) that, on the accession of Nerva, St. John 
reinoved from Patmos to Ephesus. Here he 
organized the Churches in Asia, and survived till 
the time of Trajan (Eus. H/F Il. xxiii., quoting 
lren, adv, Her, 11. xxii. 5, IIL. iii. 4). 

It is to this period that most of the remaining 
anecdotes of St. Joli are assigned. Volycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, in a letter to Victor of Rome, 
says that John was priest here, and wore the 
πέταλον or high-priestly headdress; that le died, 
and was buried there (Eus. v. xxiv.). On the 
authority of Apollonius, St. John is said to have 
raised a man irom the dead at Ephesus (Eus. 
vy. xvill.). It was in illustration of his exercise 
of the episcopal office with characteristic love that 
Clement of Alexandria tells the story of his journey 
into the forest to reclaim a convert who had fallen 
into bad ways and joined a band of robbers (Clem. 
Alex. Quis Div. Salty, ch. 42). While at Ephesus he 
combats fiercely the heresy of Cerinthus, refusing 
even to be under the same roof with the heretic 
(Iren. adv. Her. 111. iil, 4), and being persuaded 
to write his Gospel, specially to confute such 
heretics as this (25. Il. xi.) The Muratorian 
Fragment contains a story of the origin of the 
Gospel somewhat akin to this. It describes a 
discussion in which Andrew took part, in which 
St. John was pressed to write down his teaching 
about our Lord. After deliberation, and a special 
intimation from the [oly Spirit, he acts upon the 
advice. There are two stories of his extreme old age 
preserved, the one by Cassian, the other by Jerome. 
Cassian tells how he used to play with a tame par- 
tridge, and when censured for such frivolity used 
the phrase, ‘the bow cannot be always bent’ (Coll. 
xxiv. 21). And Jerome describes him at a time 
when he had to be carried into chureh, and was 
too old to speak for any length of time; he used 
then, in addressing the Church, to use simply the 
old commandment, ‘ Little children, love one 
another.’ His disciples, weary of the continual 
repetition, asked why he always said this: his 
answer was, ‘Quia pricceptum Domini est, et, si 
solum fiat, sufficit’ (Jer. Com. ὧν Gal. vi. 10). 
The last chapter of the Gospel did not prevent the 
erowth of a legend that the apostle was not really 
dead, but only asleep. And it was confidently 
ailirmed that the ground where he lay rese and 
fell with his breathing, and that the dust was 
moved by his breath. St. Augustine mentions this 
(Tract. in Joh. exxiv. 2), but does not altogether 
accept it (‘ Viderint . . . qui locum sciunt, utrum 

|'hoc ibi faciat vel patiatur terra, quod dicitur ; 
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quia et revera non a levibus hominibus id audi- 
vimus’ *), 

These are the fragmentary materials out of which 
is built the idea of the beloved apostle prevalent 
throughout the Church. They form a consistent 
picture, of a character that is vehement and 
tenacious, but has been moulded in its later days 
by the spirit of love. The story of the journey 
after the robber is quite consistent with that of 
the refusal to be under the same roof with 
Cerinthus the heretic. And both are parallel 
" pean in the Gospels and Acts ascribed to St. 

ohn. 

(zd) The difficulties that have been raised about 
the whole question of St. John’s sojourn at Ephesus 
do not arise from any inconsistency in the story 
itself, but from considerations of a different order 
altogether. They are part of the whole question 
of the authorship of the writings ascribed to St. 
Jolin. If the authorities upon which the Ephesian 
tradition depends are accepted as trustworthy, it 
will be difficult to explain why and how the account 
of the origin of the Gospel which seems to have 
been part of the Ephesian tradition can be set 
aside. It is not part of our subject to consider 
the question of the authorship of the Gospel, 
further than is necessary in order to estimate the 
evidence for the tradition, but the points now to 
be raised would be searcely intelligible apart from 
this explanation. See, further, next article. 

The real point at issue is coniparatively small. 
Irenzeus, who became bishop of Lyons in South 
Gaul after the persecution of A.D. 177, writes a 
letter to Florinus, a presbyter of the chureh of 
Rome who has fallen into heresy. A fragment of 
this letter is preserved by Eusebius (HE V. xx.) 
In it lrenzeus appeals to Florinus to contrast the 
doctrines he has accepted with those which he 
once learnt at the feet of Polyearp, who himself 
claimed to be the pupil of the Apostle Teh. Irenseus 
refers to a former time wlien he, as a boy (παῖς ἔτι 
ὦν), saw Florinus, then in distinguished position 
at eourt (λαμπρῶς πράττοντα ἐν τῇ βασιλικῇ αὐλῇ), 
with Polycarp. Now Polycarp was martyred, at 
the age of eighty-six (Mart. Polyc. ὃ 8), on Feb. 
23, 155.¢ Thus he must have been born (unless 
the phrase in Mart. Polyc. refers to his conversion 
and not his birth) in A.p. 69. If St. John really 
lived till the time of Trajan, 1.6. till about A.D. 
100, there is no reason why Polycarp should not 
have known him. 

This tradition has been assailed on various 
grounds. It has been asserted that there is no 
real indication of Johannine influence in the 
writers who date from Ephesus and its neighbour- 
hood ; more especially that Ignatius when writing 
to the Ephesians in the year 115 makes no allusion 
to St. Jolin’s presence there, though he does mention 
st. Paul (Ign. “ρὲ. ch. xii.), and shows signs of the 
influence of the letter ‘to the Ephesians.’ This 
argument is used by Keim (Jesus of Nazara, Eng. 
tr. vol. 1. p. 211 ἢ), but its value is greatly 
impaired by the authority of subsequent critics. 
The researclies of Paul Ewald (Das Hauptproblem 
der Kvangelienfrage), of H. Wendt (Lehre Jesu), 
and especially of von der Goltz (‘Ignatius von 
Antiochien,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, xii. 3), 
tend to show the presence in tle region required, 


* The tradition which has so profoundly influenced art, that 
St. John drank poison without being affected by it, oceurs in 
Isidore of Seville, De ortu et obitu Sanctorum, ch. lxxii. ; and in 
Acta Johannis, c. 9, ed. Bousset, 1898. It is also alluded to in 
the Soliloquies, falsely ascribed to Augustine, ch. xxii. The pre- 
sent writer has failed to trace the origin of the tradition, if it bea 
tradition, which Browning has followedin A Death in the Desert. 

+ This seems to be the most likely date: an alternative is 
Feb, 22, 156. See Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp, i. pp. 
626-722; O. H. Turner, ‘On the day and year of St. Polycarp’s 


Martyrdom,’ in Studia Biblica, Oxford, vol. it. pp. 105-155; and | 


Haruack, Chronologie, Bd. i, pp. 334-350, and reff. 


and in the Ignatian Epistles in particular, of that 
type of teaching which is associated with St. John’s 
name. This line of argument may therefore be 
left out of account. 

Another and much more impressive method of 
criticism is that pursued by Harnack in his 
Chronologie der Altchrisilichen Literatur bis 
Husebius, Bd. i. pp. 320-340, 656-680. It will 
have been noticed already that the hinge of the 
whole case is the relation of Irenzus and Polyearp. 
If it seemed likely that this relation was less close 
than is generally supposed, no doubt the evidence 
of Polyearp to the presence of St. John in Ephesus 
might be seriously weakened. This is the central 
point of Harnack’s argument. He lays emphasis 
on the youth of [renseus (παῖς ἔτι Gv), and the casual 
character of his relation with Polycarp. There is 
no evidence, he maintains, that Irenzeus was in any 
strict sense a pupil of Polyecarp; he merely heard 
him preach, like any other member of his congrega- 
tion. It is, therefore, not improbable that he 
confused the Apostle John with the John quoted 
by Polyearp, this other John being really the Pres- 
byter John—a person whose existence is affirmed 
by Papias. To this Presbyter John, Harnack 
assigns the Fourth Gospel. It is difficult to avoid 
the conviction that Harnack is greatly minimizing 
the significance of the passage from the letter of 
Irenzeus to Florinus. It is true that we do not 
know exactly the age of Irenzus at the beginning 
of his episcopatc, and that the year of his birth 
cannot be fixed within very narrow limits, It is 
true that we cannot be certain of the date of the 
scene ἐν τῇ κάτω ᾿Ασίᾳ to which Irenseus refers. It 
is true that παῖς ἔτι dv suggests that Irenzus refers 
to a time when he was from 12-17 or 18 years old.* 
But (1) the tone of the letter, especially the refer- 
ence to the psychology of memory, seenis to imply 
an advanced age; it lsusually between 60 and 70 
or later that the memory begins to fail for more 
recent events; and (2) Harnack greatly under- 
rates the fulness of the knowledge which Irenzus 
claims. If it be true that the words do not imply 
any direct and personal relation with Polyearp, 
they do seem to imply a eareful and continuous 
observation of Polyearp’s habits both in act and 
word. t Indeed it is difficult to know what words 
would convey an account of a continued and care- 
fully treasured experience, if these do not. And 
it is hardly conceivable that an experience such as 
is described should have passed, and yet that 
Irenzeus, with all his keenness of observation, 
should have failed to discover whether Polycarp 
was talking of John the Apostle or not. Again, 
the Twelve were a perfectly recognizable and dis- 
tinct body from a very early time in tle Church, 
and Polyearp’s discourses must have been more 
than usually confused if they left his intelligent 
hearers uncertain on a fundamental point such as 
this. Itis an even more extravagant hypothesis 
that Polycarp himself was confused. People will 
always estimate such a question as this somewhat 
differently, so that it will be impossible to claim 
that the significance of Irenzeus’ words is certain 
beyond all possibility of discussion. At the same 
time, the interpretation here given secms the most 


* Though Lightfoot, Ign. and Polyc.1 vol. i. p. 432, quotes 
passages showing the extreme looseness with which such words 
as seis Were used. ᾿ i. 

ἡ Μᾶλλον γὰρ τὰ τότε διαμνημονεύω τῶν ἔνωγχος γινοροξνων" οἱ yop 
ix παίδων μαθήσεις συναύξουσαι τῇ “ψυχῇ ἑνοῦνται αὐτῇ ὥστε με 
δύνασθαι; εἰπν καὶ τὸν τόπον ἐν ὦ κα Picea διελέγετο ὁ μιωπάριος 
Πολύκαρπος, καὶ τὰς προύδους αὐτοῦ καὶ τὰς εἰσόδους wos τὸν χαρῶ- 
κτῆρα τοῦ βίου καὶ τὴν τοῦ σώμωτος εἰδέων καὶ τὰς διαλέξεις ὡς ἐποιεῖτο 


i ἍΝ Ἃ ~ » % 
πρὸς τὸ πλῆθος καὶ τὸν μετὰ ᾿Ιωάώννου συνωναστροφὴν ὡς ἀπήγγελλε καὶ 


τὴν μετὰ τῶν λοιπῶν τῶν ἑωραπότων τὸν Ἰχύριον καὶ ὡς ἀπερινημεόνευε τοὺς 
Αύγους αὐτῶν καὶ περὶ τοῦ πυρίου τίνα ἣν ὦ παρ᾽ ἐκείνων ἀκηκόει, MOUs 
περὶ τῶν δυναμέων αὐτοῦ καὶ περὶ τῆς διδασκαλίας ws Tepe τῶν 
αὐτοπτῶν τῆς ζωῆς τοῦ λόγου παρειληφὼς ὁ Πολύκαρπος arnyytaars 


᾿ πάντα σύμφωνα TRIS γραφαῖς. 
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natural, and it would require very considerable 
positive evidence to overthrow it. _ 

Such evidence is not forthcoming. The two 
fragments which bear on the question are less 
convincing than the passage from Ireneus, but 
their natural meaning 15 consistent with the above 
interpretation of Irenzus. Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, writing to Victor of Rome about A.D. 
180, mentions various distinguished persons in 
the early history of the Church who are buried 
in Asia Minor. Amongst these he names the 
Apostle Philip, John the Apostle, and Polycarp. 
He is a person of importance, a bishop himself, 
belonging to a family which has given 7 bishops 
to the church, and he describes himself (probably) 
as 65 years old (ἑξήκοντα πέντε ἔτη γεγονὼς ἐν κυρίῳ). 
This would bring his birth to the year A.D. 115. 
Tle describes the work of the apostle at Ephesus 
in the words ἐγενήθη ἱερεὺς τὸ πέταλον πεφορηκώς. 
If the evidence of Irenzeus is invalid, doubtless the 
probability is increased that Polycrates has made 
a similar confusion, and has mistaken John the 
Presbyter for John the Apostle. If, however, 
Irenzeus may be trusted in his account of Poly- 
carp’s teaching, then Polycrates becomes an in- 
dependent witness to the state of things described 
by Polycarp, and a witness of some importance. 
He bears testimony to the existence of this tradition 
in the ecclesiastical circles at Ephesus, and he had 
probably extremely good opportunities of knowing 
what these were.* 

Lastly, we come to Papias.. It is to a fragment 
of this author that we owe our knowledge of the 
existence of the Presbyter John. In a passage 
from the Prologue to his lost work, Hapositions of 
the Oracles of the Lord, which Eusebius quotes 
(7H iil, xxxix.), Papias explains his method. 
He has not paid attention to those who have much 
to say (rots τὰ πολλὰ λέγουσιν), but to those who 
teach the truth. He has collected and examined 
the sayings of those who followed the elders (εἴ που 
καὶ παρακολουθηκώς τις τοῖς πρεσβυτέροι5) : endeavour- 
ing to ascertain ‘what Andrew, or Peter said, or 
what Philip, or Thomas or James; or what John 
or Matthew or any of the disciples of the Lord: 
and what Aristion and the Presbyter John the 
disciples of the Lord say.’ Papias is not so good 
a witness as the others. Eusebius describes him 
8.5 σμικρὸς τὸν νοῦν, and he certainly seems to have 
made statements on the authority of John and the 
elders which are in themselves ridiculous, and can 
never have come from any one who knew the 
Lord. The passage mentioned above does not 
prove that Papias was a disciple of the Apostle 
John; and Papias shows himself capable of serious 
confusion in regard to St. Jolin’s doctrine. But, in 
the light of the passage in the letter to Florinus, 
Papias’ statement that he endeavoured to ascertain 
in Asia Minor what John and other apostles had 

* The authority of Polycrates has been assailed on another 
ground. Itis said that, when he speaks of Philip the Apostle as 
being at Hierapolis, he has confused him with Philip the Evan- 
gelist; hence that he might easily have confused John the 
Apostle with John the Presbyter. The question turns on the allu- 
sion to Philip’s daughters. Luke (Ac 918. 9) says definitely that 
Philip the Evangelist, ‘one of the seven,’ had four daughters 
παρθενοι προφητεύουσαι. Polycrates affirms that Philip the Apostle 
had three daughters, two of whom grew old as virgins, and 
the other ἐν ἁγίῳ πνεύμεωτι πολιτευσομένη Gied and was buried at 
Ephesus. Clem, Alex. (Hus. /# iii. 30) quotes Philip as one of 
the apostles who did not forbid marriage, as he τὰς θυγατέρας 
ἀνδρώσιν ἐξέδωκεν. Papias (Hus. HE tit. xxxix.) speaks of Philip 
the Apostle among his authorities. The Dialogue between Caius 
and Procius (Eus, ΗΓ Εἰ iii. 31) represents Philip Evang. with 
four daughters—as having lived at Hierapolis. The authority of 
the Dialogue is by some adduced to prove the confusion in 
Polycrates’ letter. This seems unnecessary. The Dialogue is 
later in time, and remote in its origin ([taly as against Ephesus), 
and is manifestly under the influence of the Acts. The state- 
ment of Polycrates is precise, and not identical with that in the 
Acts. We know there were two Philips, and it is not impossible 


that one had three daughters, and the other four. Cf. Light- 
foot, Colvesians, pp. 45, 46. 


taught, may at least stand as an additional ground 
for believing that St. John had dwelt at Ephesus. 

We are, fortunately, not concerned with the 
further and more complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but only with 
the residence of St. John at Ephesus. The evidence 
alleged is fragmentary. Even with the addition of 
the Muratorian Fragment, which confirms what has 
been already produced, itis less than we could wish. 
But in a case like this the important point is not 
so much the extent as the character of the evidence 
that is to hand. And it is to be noticed that all 
the three authors we have named are men who 
would have had the best opportunities of knowing 
about this matter. We have only fragments of 
their works, but ¢hey were not fragmentary. They 
cover a century between them—a century of 
vigorous and active Christian life; and they all 
of them held office in their several churches. We 
have not pressed the evidence of the Muratorian 
Fragment, because of the uncertainty of its origin, 
and the comparative lack of a true context in 
which to place it. But these difficulties do not 
attach to the evidence of Irenzeus, Polycrates, and 
Papias. Their relation to the age in which they 
lived can be denied only at the expense of the 
surrender of the largest portion of 2nd cent. 
history.* 

Il. Tue THEOLOGY oF 51. JOIN. 

A. THE GOSPEL AND EPISTLES.—In the writ- 
ings ascribed to St. John there is more of a com- 
plete and reasoned theology than is to be found in 
any of the other NT writers. It is therefore a 
comparatively simple task to indicate the lines of 
the author’s theological thought. It must, how- 
ever, always be remembered that in the Gospel the 
theological positions are placed in close relation 
with the history. So that, in some sense, a 
historical evolution is traceable in the doctrine 
described. The prologue to the Gospel (1118) may 
be regarded as summing up the doctrine of the 
book; and, in like manner, many of the state- 
ments in the Epistles are of the nature of in- 
ferential doctrinal affirmations. It seems best, 
therefore, to describe as shortly as possible the 
progress in doctrine in relation to the history, and 
then to discuss the conclusions which result. 

(1) The Gospel professes to be a selection of 
anecdotes, out of a large number not recorded, de- 
scribing the signs which Jesus did before His 
disciples. By signs are meant acts which convey 
a certain teaching, indicate a particular truth or 
reality. These particular signs are recorded in 
order to produce a particular belief—‘ that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God’ 
(20-31), The main part of the Gospel describes 
the growth of this idea in the minds of the 
apostles, and, at the same time, the growth of 
hostility on the part of the Jews. The mode in 
which the conviction is brought home to the minds 
of Christ’s followers is called witness (μαρτυρία), 
and is characterized in various ways. The first 
stage in the process is the witness of John the 


*Jt is not quite clear what is meant by Polycrates’ phrase 
ἐγενήθη ἱερεὺς τὸ πέταλον ποφορηκώς, πέταλον ἴθ the word used for the 
high-priestly mitre ; and therefore the adoption οἱ it by St. John 
must have meant either that he claimed that the old exclusive 
high priesthood was at an end, or, more probably, that he 
asserted its fulfilment in the Christian priesthood. Delff 
(Gesch. der Rabbi Jesus v. Nazareth, Ὁ. 71) asserts that the 
phrase means that St. John was of the family of the high priest, 
and had actually performed high-priestly functions in Jerusalem, 
wearing the mitre for the purpose. This interpretation of the 
words of Polycrates is only part of a complicated theory as to 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel with which we have nothing 
to do. But it should be observed (1) that this is not the natural 
interpretation of the passage ; (2) that it assumes a degree of 
ignorance and confusion on the part of Polycrates which is 
unjustifiable, St. James is also said to have worn the πέταλον 
(Epiph. Her. 1xxiii. c. 14, where he follows the language of 
Hegesippus closely; but this particular statement is absent 


" frou the passage of Hegesippus quoted in Eus. H# τι. xxiii.). 
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Baptist. He first denies to the deputation of 
priests and Levites that he is the Christ, and then 
points definitely to Jesus as the Lamb of God, the 
person on whom the Spirit descended and abode. 
n consequence of the repetition of this witness on 
the following day, two of the disciples of John— 
Andrew and, probably, John himself—are detached 
from the Baptist and follow Jesus. The result of 
a day’s colloquy is that Andrew announces to his 
brother Simon, We have fonnd the Messiah. In 
like manner Nathanael is attracted by the same 
promise, though he scems to have had a stronger 
and lofticr view of the personality of the Messiah 
than we usually find (1%). The newly-won dis- 
ciples begin, tlierefore, with a conviction that 
Jesus is Messiah, The ‘sign’ at Cana of Galilee 
gives them new thoughts. John had done no 
sign (10%), but in tlis scene at Cana the dis- 
ciples perceived what St. John, in the reflective 
language of his later life, calls the manifestation 
of the glory of Christ (21), This phrase seems to 
mean the specially Divine powers and character- 
istics which the Lord displayed upon earth; and 
therefore the importance of the passage consists in 
this, that St. John marks the occasion when the 
previous belief in the Messiahship of Jesus began 
to be affected by a deeper notion of His Divine 
nature. Looking back upon it in later life, he sees 
that at that moment the thought that He was 
Divine was dawning in them. 

This event at Cana is also described (21!) as the 
‘beginning of signs.’ It is the opening incident of 
a particular line of witness—the witness of the 
works (cf. 5° 1038 15%), This is continued at Jeru- 
salem at the Passover, and produces a number of 
adherents (2), And here, again, St. John notices 
an impression created by Jesns upon His apostles: 
they found that He exercised considerable reserve 
in His treatment of those who professed belief, in 
virtue of an insight into them which he pos- 
sessed.* After this we come to the account of the 
Ministry and Preaching of our Lord. As in the 
Synoptic Gospels, He begins by preaching (to 
Nicodemus) the Kingdom of God, with this differ- 
ence, that He declares the necessity of new birth 
as the condition of entry. It is after the record 
of this preaching that the witness of John is 
finally completed and elosed, in words which imply 
that his preparatory mission is over (3°). It is 
noticeable that in this passage Nicodemus is 
attracted to the new prophet by signs (3°), and 
that the Lord, when He is challenged to explain 
the new birth, refers to the witness of an experi- 
ence already growing up around Him (ὃ οἴδαμεν 
λαλοῦμεν, καὶ ὃ ἑωράκαμεν μαρτυροῦμεν, 34). In like 
manner the conversation with the woman at 
Sychar leads to the unequivocal declaration of 
Messiahship on the part of the Lord (455), and an 
affirmation of the greatest importance as to the 
nature of God (4%, see below, p. 689). The im- 
pression created by these two scenes on the minds 
of the apostles is not marked in the same way as 
before (2% and“). But it is obvious that their view 
of His character is changing and developing 
rapidly. They have as yet no precise and clear 
view as to His nature, but they are careful as to 
commenting on, or asking questions about, what 
He does. This is expressed in a marked way 
when the apostles return and find Him talking 
with a woman. ‘Tliey are surprised, but no one 
said, ‘What seekest thou, or Why talkest thon 
with her?’ (45). So again, when He says, ‘I have 
meat to eat which ye know not,’ they do not ask 
Him what He rueans, but talk among themselves 


*The phrase used, διὰ τὸ αὐτὸν yivarxevy πάντας, docs not 
necessarily imply supernatural knowledge; but it records the 
strong impression which the Master’s way of dealing with men 
had made upon His disciples. 


| of the acted prophecy of Moses. 


(4%), A feeling of reserve and reverence is grow- 
ing up, which completely prevents all curious 
questions. ‘Their conception 1s developing as their 
experience widens. 

We now come to the period at which hostility, 
continually increasing m fierceness, is caused by 
the acts and words of the Lord. The first scene 
is at an unnamed feast at Jerusalem, probably 
oceurring some time before the second Passover ot 
our Lord’s ministry. The controversy arises over 
the law of the Sabbath. A man who had been 
crippled with a disease for 38 years is cured, and 
told by our Lord to take np the bed on which he 
is lying, and carry it away. This was, of course, 
a breach of the Sabbath law, and it seems, from 
the expression used (5!° ταῦτα ἐποίει ἐν σαββάτῳ), 
to have been somewhat typical of our Lord’s 
action. In answer to the Jews, the Lord develops 
at length the relation between Himself and the 
Father; His answer, in fact, amounts to a claim 
to stand in the same supreme position as the 
Father in regard to the law in question. ‘My 
Father worketh up till now, and I work’ (5!"), 

The discourse which follows is of great import- 
ance for our present purpose. In it the Lord, 
speaking first of Himself under the title of ‘the 
Son,’ affirms the absolute and indissoluble unity of 
the will of the Father and the Son. The Son 
certainly has derived Being; but the Father has 
given Him to have life in Himsclf (52); in what 
He does He fulfils the Father’s commission, which 
includes the power of giving life even to the dead, 
and the prerogative of judgment (57): 22 2.27), This 
unity of action is based on love (5°), and carries 
with it the right on the part of the Son to honour 
co-ordinate with that of tle Father (5%). It is 
obvious that this claim, if substantiated, com- 
pletely meets the charge of independent and self- 
willed defiance of a law [imposed by the Father. 
In 5° the Lord identifies Himself with the Son, 
and proceeds to deal with the question of evidence. 
Here He uses the idea characteristic of this Gospel 
—witness. This teaching, He says, is not a bare 
assertion of His own; He has evidence, con- 
sentient witness to establish it (5°*), besides the 
inner certainty of His own knowledge. There is 
first the witness of John (5%°%) temporary and 
limited, but bearmg on the truth. Secondly, 
there is the witness of the works, done in pursu- 
ance of the Father’s commission (5°), Thirdly, 
there is the witness of the Father (657, see below, 
p- 686), and, lastly, the witness of the Scriptures. 
From them will come the really damning charges 
against the Jews; they lave disbelieved the 
writings of Moses, how can they believe Christ’s 
words ? (659. 46. 47), 

St. John does not chronicle the effect of this 
discourse, either upon the Jews or upon the 
apostles, important as it obviously is. The next 
scene does lead to a decisive and significant result. 
Here, again, it is important to recall the circeum- 
stances under which the scene took place. It 
occurred imincdiately after the miracle of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand. The persons thus 
fed seem to have been a body of Galilzean pilgrims 
going up to, or returning from, the Passover (cf. 
0). The result of the imracle is that the pilgrims 
conceive the plan of seizing Jesus and making 
Him a king; that is, they see in Him the fulfil- 
ment of their very uninstructed Messianic hopes. 
The following day the fact emerges in a dialogue 
with the Lord that they have compared His act with 
that of Moses, who fed the people in the wilder- 
ness, and that their allegiance will depend on 
Christ’s rivalling this (6). From this point the 
discourse takes its start. With increasing clear- 
ness our Lord points to Himself as the fulfilment 
The Jews (who 
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appear at v.“) protest against the claim implied in 
this; but this protest only leads the Lord to the 
still more startling assertions, that life in any true 
sense depends upon connexion with Himself, and 
that this connexion is established by eating His 
Flesh and drinking His Blood. And He ends by 
definitely connecting this with the type of the 
manna in the wilderness (6%, cf. 649). The result 
of this discourse was to separate the Twelve 
sharply from other followers: these are puzzlcd, 
and walk no more with Him; the apostles, by the 
mouth of St. Peter, confess Him as the Holy One 
of God (689), 

After this scene, the development of the hostility 
is comparatively rapid; there are practically only 
three more occasions described. The first occurs 
at the Feast of Tabernacles. In his account of 
this feast St. John has shown us a perfect turmoil 
of conflicting ideas and surmises as to the new 
prophet, with a background of firm hostility on 
the part of the ruling class among the Jews. 
With the various problems and difficulties which 
were raised by the various parties, we have 
nothing to do; the decisive utterance from which 
the discourse or dialogue follows is the phrase, ‘I 
am. the Light of the world’ (8133. The subsequent 
passage is of great difficulty. Emphasis is laid 
again upon the witness of the Father (8% 16) and 
the coincidence of the works with the will and 
commission of the Father (878°); and the result 
was that many believed on Him (8), But an 
attempt made by the Lord to offer true freedom to 
those who had believed Him, rouses their national 
feelings, so that when Christ, after an agitated 
argument, makes a claim which they understand 
as coequality with God, they take up stones to 
cast at Him as a blasphemer.* In the second of 
the scenes in question, at the feast of Dedication 
(reading ἐγένετο τότε in 1055), a similar discussion is 
presented to us arising out of a miracle performed 
upon a Sabbath-day, and involving by its method 
a breach of the law. The Jewsdefinitely challenge 
Jesus with the question of His nature (10%). He. 
refuses to answer directly, but refers again to the 
works (1035) and to the Father’s will, ending with 
the strongest assertion yet made of His union 
with the Father, ἐγὼ καὶ ὁ πατὴρ ἕν ἐσμεν (1039), In 
consequence of this He has to withdraw from 
Jerusalem ; but St. John notes that many believed, 
seeing how He fulfilled the prophecy of the 
Baptist (10%), The last scene is that of the 
raising of Lazarus and its immediate consequences. 
A miracle such as this could not have failed to 
produce an effect; and St. John notes that it is 
the decisive event which leads the authorities to 
determine on the death of Jesus, and produces the 
enthusiasm among the crowds which is expressed 
in the Triumphal Entry (cf. 1147 45. 127-19), At the) 
end of ch. 12 St. John solemnly sums up the result 
of the mission of Christ; the evidence of signs 
had largely failed (12°’); there were many even of | 
the rulers who really believed, but did not dare to 


express it (1933), and in all this St. John sees the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, when ‘he saw 
his glory (i.e. of Jesus), and spake concerning him.’ 

In the part of the Gospel which we have now 
briefly considered, the author explains the series 
of events through which his convictions developed. 
We have therefore before us the idea of one who 
fulfilled the national expectation of a Messiah, 
but who, at the same time, identified Himself 
with the typology of the OT, spoke mysteriously 
of a deeper union with the Father, and who repre- 
sented union with Himself as the one necessary 
means of satisfying human needs. These two 
latter points are developed at great length in the 


* It is assumed that the Pericope Aduiteree is out of place in 
this chapter. 
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Last Discourses (ef. 1410. 91174 141°? 15! ete.), But 
the Discourses are delivered under a sense of 
immediate departure, and therefore they develop, 
in language niysterious at the time but explained 
later by events, the close union of the Father and 
the Son, the future work of the Paraclete, and the 
new commandment to the followers of Jesus. 
The questions of the apostles recorded from time 
to time in the course of these chapters show that 
they only partially understood then what was said 
to them. But the teaching is continuous with 
what had gone before, and could only have con- 
firmed the opinions already held by the apostles. 
We shall consider it more in detail further on. 

One last sign is noted by St. John in the account 
of the Crucifixion—the effusion of blood and 
water, and the bearing of prophecy on the scene. 
This is mentioned with great emphasis, and the 
presence of the author as eye-witness is deliber- 
ately asserted (19*°). There then follows an account 
of the intercourse of the Risen Lord with various 
of His followers, and we then return to the passage 
mentioned before, in which St. John declares the 
purpose of his Gospel (20° 81) 

It will be seen that the result attained by St. 
John is an evolution that starts from the idea of 
the Messiah, and rises through the witness of 
signs and the teaching of Discourses to a lofty and 
profound notion of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God. Τῦ 15 this which is the fundamental idea of 
all St. John’s theology, and it has been necessary, 
therefore, to put it first. 

(2) It is obvious, however, that such a view 
could not be maintained without involving serious 
consequences upon the idea of God: or, to put the 
same thing in somewhat different language, the 
development in the notion of Jesus, from that of 
Messiah to that of the Son of God, will be found to 
rest upon theological presuppositions. These are 
revealed in the Discourses of the Lord, and in part 
drawn out by the author in the Gospel and 
Epistles. We have passed them by so far in order 
to display the historic movement of St. John’s 
thought; but we must now turn to them. 

The first passage which calls for consideration 
is, of course, the Prologue. This contains, in 
summary, St. John’s theology of the Incarnation. 
It begins by describing the Person involved—the 
Word ; and of Him it asserts eternal pre-existence, 
eternal communion with God, and finally Divinity 
itself. The author then proceeds to give an 
account of the various functions of the Word of 
God.* The Word of God is the instrument of 


* It is impossible to discuss at length the origin and associa- 
tions of this much disputed expression—the Word of God (see 
art. Looos). It must suffice here to say that there seems to be 
a great difficulty in connecting it, as would at first sight 
appear natural, with Greek philosophic thought. It is true 
that the word λόγος in its earlier usage contained ideas which 
might have developed into such a conception as this of St. 
John. But in tho history of Greek thought the development of 
the meaning of the word was governed by the particular 
interest of Greek philosophy. The idea of language or speech 
is complex. Speech conveys information (1) as to the mind of 
the speaker, (2) as to the subject spoken about. In the former 
case the uttered word appears as the representative of the 
person or character or act of the speaker; its reference to 
fact may be of merely secondary importance. In the other case 
the word has a sort of substantive existence. It does not 
matter who uses it ; the important thing is what it means. The 
more this aspect of the relation is emphasized the more the 
idea of a word tends towards that of abstract scientific defini- 
tion—it is a form conveying truth. Its ideal is to correspond 
as nearly as may be with tho reality it describes. The Greeks 
found the ideal correspondence between thought and thing in 
universality ; and therefore, concurrently with the develop- 
ment in philosophic thought, the word λόγος took on more and 
more the associations of universality, and lost more and more 
those of the individual thing or person. With the Hebrews, on 
the other hand, the Word of God meant always God speaking 
or doing certain things ; the Word was the emissary and repre- 
sentative of God. A doctrine of Incarnation in the Johannine 
meng possible on the one line of thought, and impossible on 

ne other, 
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Creation (πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, not ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ). The 
gift of life, expressed in a living world, was the 
object, or, if we may so say, the ruling principle of 
the action of God through the Word, and life was 
to have been a sign or suggestion to man of the 
presence of the Word—to have been the light of 
men. But, owing to the intrusion of the darkness, 
the light now shines in a hostile atmosphere, 
without, however, being overcome by it. This 
doctrine lies closely in connexion with that of the 
Old Testament. The Pentateuch (Gn 1) and the 
Psalter (Ps 33°) both ascribe creation to the word 
of God; they use the metaphor of speech to de- 
seribe the act of God in it. And throughout the 
OT the presence and effect of evil is continually 
asserted. But St. John makes a considerable and 
important addition to the doctrine of the OT when 
he unequivocally asserts the Divinity of the Word. 
In the OT tle idea of language was a metaphor 
used to describe an act ; itis said that in Rabbinical 
thought the Word of God was beginning to take 
on ἃ quasi-personal character; with St. John the 
Word by which the world was brought into being 
was ἃ person, separate enough from God (ὁ θεός, 
i.é.), to be in communion with God, but yet 
essentially Divine in nature. 

We next learn St. John’s conception of that 
Revelation of the Word which he himself had 
experienced. It was heralded by John the Baptist, 
who was sent from God to witness concerning it. 
The light was already in the world, and had 
already a place of its own in the world, but the 
world rejected its appeal. New birth—birth of 
God—was given to those who received the light 
when it came—a birth that broke through and 
destroyed the old physical succession (1°), 
Having tlus deseribed the Person of the Word, 
and the effect of His mission, St. John proceeds to 
describe the mode of His manifestation. ‘The 
Word,’ he says, ‘ beeame flesh, and dwelt as ima 
tent among us, full of grace and truth.” As thus 
Incarnate, the Word manifested His Divine glory. 
In regard to this, St John uses a remarkable 
phrase. He says it was ‘glory as of an only- 
begotten from a Father,’ 1.6. it was identical in 
nature, but different, if the phrase may be allowed, 
in individuality from that of the Father. It was 
representative in the fullest sense, not merely an 
irradiation from without; it was Divine glory, but 
the glory of an only-begotten son. For the evi- 
dence of this, St. John refers to the witness of 
Jolin the Baptist (1%), and more particularly to 
the experience of himself and of the Church. 
‘We beheld his glory,’ he says (115); and again 
‘of his fulness,’ the grace and truth which came 
with Him, ‘have all we received’ in continually 
increasing proportions, grace in place of grace 
(11. Then St. John explains summarily the full 
height of this Revelation. It superseded the 
Mosaic law, which was partial and external, by 
means of this gift of grace and complete truth (1”). 
It did not give us the vision of God: it meant that 
one who was God and only-begotten, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, had come among men and 
declared the truth.* 

We have already seen in brief outline the process 
of historical observation through which St. John 
obtained his view of our Lord’s nature. The Pro- 
loguc shows us the same ideas formulated and in 
some degree systematized. The central point is 
still the Sonship,—Christ is Son of God in a unique 
sense,—but the mission of the Son is clearly defined 
in velation to other things. He is the Word of 
God: Eternal and Divine: He is the Instrument of 
Creation: the source of the knowledge of God 

*This interpretation depends, of course, on the reading | 


Movoyevte Θεός. For further information on this head, see | 
Hort’s Two Dissertations. 
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which men should acquire by life and nature. 
His coming has superseded all previous revelation. 
In its earlier stages, as in the ease of John, revela- 
tion was for witness of a light yet to come. The 
revelation of the Word was the manifestation of 
that Light. It was complete where the law, the 
highest expression of the old order, was partial: 
it gave final certainty about God on the authority 
of God only-begotten. 

(3) The Epistles show how fundamental a doce- 
trine this was in St. John’s theology. He asserts 
in the most emphatic way (1 Jn 11“) his own 
experience in the matter; how the life—the eternal 
life—which was continually (ἦν) with the Father, 
was manifested in time (ἐφανερώθη) to us; we saw 
and heard and touched beyond possibility of error. 
To deny the Father and the Son is the sign of 
antichrist (1 Jn 2°); it is a departure from the 
original message (1 Jn 2”). Itis the test of spirits: 
‘Every spirit which confesses Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh is of God, and every spirit which confesses 
not Jesus, is not of God, and this is that spirit of 
antichrist, of which ye have heard that it comcth, 
and now it isalready in the world’ (4% 3; cf, 51" &8 12), 
In the Second Epistle St. John forbids his readers 
even to receive into their house and salute one who 
makes denial of this final truth (2 Jn“). There 
is therefore no hesitation in his mind as to the 
truth or the necessity of this doctrine: it is the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity and the test 
of true membership of the Church. 

(4) It is in regard to this subject that the 
theology of St. John is most systematic. We 
must now pass on to the consideration of some 
other points less fully systematized, but no less 
decisive in their character, And first we must 
call attention to the Theology of the Father and 
the Son. It is contained, for the most part, in 
incidental references in the Discourses of the Lord. 
The Father is supreme, and is the souree of the 
Being and all the action of the Son (5! ete.), 
He has sent the Son into the world (818), and given 
Him commission to perform certain works there 
(53 876 10,83, 37 1491 1510 174), The relation between 
the Father and the Son is variously described. It 
is ἃ profound and complete unity: ‘I and the 
Father are one’ (ἕν ἐσμεν) (108 17%-71), But this 
unity does not destroy the distinction between the 
Father and the Son. The Father loves the Son 
(5159 15°), and the Son loves the Father (1431) . the 
Father knows the Son, and is known by Him (10"; 
ef. 8°). Before the world was, the Son enjoyed 
‘glory with the Father,’ to which He returns (17°). 
The Father abides (μένει) in the Son, and the Son 


in the Father ($*-* 141): so that it is said ‘ the 


Father abiding in me doeth his works’ (14). All 
that belongs to the Son belongs also to the Father, 
‘and thine are mine’ (17): yet ‘the Father is 
greater than I’ (14%). Hence the representation of 
the Father by theSoniscomplete: ‘ He that hath seen 
me hatli seen the Father’ (14°, οἱ. 813), So that honour 
given to the Son is given to the Father (529. 88), and 
those who reject the Son reject also the Father 
(819 1521-24; ef. 1 dn 2°24), This fulness of union 
and intercourse throws some light upon the obscure 
subject of the witness of the Father. In 5*!-* the 
Lord disclaims bearing witness concerning Himself, 
but refers instead to the witness of John, and then 
551 to the witness of the Father. Inch. 8, in answer 
to the Jews, He says, ‘If I do bear witness of 
myself, my witness is true, because I know whence 
I came and whither I go’ (8), and then again (818) 
refers to the witness of the Father. In 3553 
(probably a reflective passage by the evangelist 
and not part of a discourse) we read, ‘He that 
receiveth his (i.e. the Son’s) witness hath set to his 
seal that God is true’ (ἐσφράγισεν ὅτι ὁ θεὸς ἀληθὴς 
ἐστίν); and in 1 Jn 5” §t. John says again, ‘He 
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that believeth on the Son hath the witness in 
himself ; he that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar, because he has not believed in the 
witness which God has witnessed concerning his 
Son.’ Thus the most obvious sign of failure to 
receive the witness of the Father is to misunder- 
stand the promises of God, and the indications of 
His purpose, which Christ fulfils. The witness of 
the Father is closely allied to the witness of 
Scripture, but is not quite the same. It seems to 
consist in that inner perception of the purpose 
of God resting on the love of God (5#), which 
carries conviction in the presence of the life and 
works of Christ; the Jews fail ‘because ye have 
not his word abiding in you’ (5538) ; without this, 
they search the Scriptures, and so fail to receive 
their witness also. The Son appeals to this wit- 
ness against the charge of self-seeking or self- 
advertisement; and the certainty of His know- 
ledge of His own nature, and of His mission 
(‘whence I come and whither I go’) justifies His 
witness to Himself. 

(5) The next point for consideration, starting 
with the above-described theology of God and the 
Incarnation, is the process or scheme of salvation. 
To do this it is necessary to define first St. John’s 
conception of the world, and of the condition 
requiring remedy. ‘The word κόσμος means pri- 
marily the created order; so in 1% 1° we find that 
the world was created through the Word. Also 
the plirase ὁ βίος τοῦ κόσμου occurs (1 Jn 3”) for 
this world’s goods. rom the idea of transitoriness 
(e.g. 1 Jn 2") the word gets a sinister sense; and 
we find it in its most characteristic signification of 
the fallen world, the world in opposition to the 
will of God. In this sense St. John says of it that 
the whole world lies in the evil one (1 Jn 5"). It 
is the embodiment of the principle of hatred to all 
that God requires; by the inherent necessity of 
its nature it hates Christ and His Church (Jn 15188, 
1 Jn 3), Christ is alien from it (Jn 87° 17 1855, 
1 Jn 45), Its hostility is represented in a ruler, 
ὁ ἄρχων τοῦ κόσμου τούτου (Jn 12%! 14%), who has an 
‘hour’ in which he apparently triumphs. The 
characteristic attitude of the world is sin, which is 
‘lawlessness,’'7.ée. self-will and rebellion (1 Jn 34 
517), Those who live in sin are under the wrath of 
God (3); their life is no true life, their existence 
may be described as death (Jn 8%, 1 Jn 8:2. From 
another slightly different point of view the prin- 
ciple of the world’s hostility is called the flesh, and 
it is clearly declared to be impossible to pass by 
natural evolution out of the range of the flesh. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh (Jn 3°), and 
therefore there is no power in the flesh to restore 
or recreate itself; it can only go on reproducing 
itself perpetually. This is the condition of things 
which it is Christ’s mission to redeem. 

The impulse to restore the world comes from the 
Father, and is based on love: ‘God so loved the 
world that he sent his only-begotten Son’ to save 
it (Jn 31%; ef. 1 Jn 4°), The etiect of the 
mission of Christ is variously described ; He comes 
that the world may be saved through His means (Jn 
317; ef. 4, 1Jn44); that is the most general phrase. 
He is the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of 
the world (Jn 1”, 1 Jn 3°). He comes that He may 
destroy the works of the devil (1 Jn 3°), But perhaps 
the most frequent expression of the intended result 
is the phrase eternal life (Jn 3%, 1Jn 5"). This 
forms the subject of many of the discourses and 
warnings of the Lord, and it is constantly oceurring 
in the First Epistle. Those who believe have 
passed from death into life (1 Jn 3"; ef. Jn 8”); 
eternal life has been promised to mankind by God 
(1 Jn 2”). Christ Himself is identified with it 
(1 Jn 13 5-2), He declares that He has come 
‘that they may have life, and have abundance’ 


(Jn 1019) ; the commandment of the Father is eternal 
life (Jn 12°), And again, ‘ This is life eternal, that 
they may know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent’ (17%). Thus the life 
which Christ brings consists in union with Christ, 
obedience to the Father’s commandments, and 
knowledge of God. Itisnota thing to be attained 
only in the future ; it is actually in the possession 
of those who believe (Jn 67, 1 Jn 5%), Trom 
another point of view this condition is deseribed as 
light. Christ is the light of the world (Jn 8”; ef. 
919. 12%) in contradistinetion to the darkness of sin 
(cf. 1 Jn 2°"), (See below, p. 639). 

The means of salvation for the world is only 
through Christ. This is partly implied by the 
general statements of the purpose of God already 
cited, and partly by the series of metaphorical 

hrases used by Christ Himself to describe His 

unctions. Thus He is the Bread of Life (6% 5) ; 
without participation in His Flesh and Blood there is 
no true life at all (6%). He isthe true fulfilment of 
the type of the water in the wilderness (737 88) ; the 
light of the world (813 12%), He is the Door into 
the true fold, to the exelusion of all others (107) ; 
and again, He is the good Shepherd (1044), So, 
at the grave of Lazarus, He proclaims Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life (11%); in answer to the 
question of Thomas, He declares Himself the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life (146). Through Him 
alone is man’s access to the Father; in Him all 
truth and all life are summed up. Once more, He 
is the True Vine, the unity and quickening force 
of all those who believe (15! ete.). Nor are His 
functions restricted to those whom He may be con- 
nected with during His earthly life, or to those who 
belong to the chosen people. H1is work is universal 
in power and validity (Jn 10% 11° 1282, 1 Jn 2°), 

The idea of God, then, if we may so say, is the 
salvation of the world through His Son, Clirist. 
We must now consider what action is necessary to 
achieve this purpose, both on the part of Christ 
and of mankind. We have already spoken of the 
obedience of Christ, and the exact way in which 
He fulfilled the commission of the Father; we 
have now to deal more in detail with the subject. 
(a) The method by which Christ saves the world is 
by the sacrifice of Himself through death. The 
law under which He lived is first suggested by the 
Baptist in his witness: Behold, the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world (1% *%),* 
Christ Himself asserts the same truth, with greater 
or less distinctness. First to Nicodemus obscurely 
(31:5), and again more clearly to the Jews after 
the feeding of the 5000. ‘Iam the living Bread 
which came down from heaven . . . and the bread 
which i will give is my Flesh for the life of the 
world’ (651), eis ‘the good Shepherd that giveth 
his life for the sheep’ (10 1} 38; ef. 1 Jn 3:6), and 
by so doing He shows that He has the uttermost 
love (15%). So deeply is this necessity woven into 
the fabric of things, that the high priest ‘of that 
year,’ speaking more wisely than he knew, prophe- 
sied that He must lay down His life for the people 
(1151-57), It is the condition of drawing all men 
to Him (12%). In two places in the First Epistle 
St. John uses the phrase ἱλασμός, or propitiation 
(2? 4%); onee (1 Jn 1’) St. John speaks of the blood 
of Jesus Christ as cleansing us from all sin. And 
our Lord Himself uses once the peculiar phrase, ‘I 
sanctify myself for their sake’ (Jn 17"). 

Thus it is by this process of sacrifice that our 
Lord performs His part in the plan initiated by 
God. (ὦ) We now come to consider the function of 
man—the response required of the world. (1) The 
fundamental law under which the world is ordered 

* The precise reference of this phrase is, no doubt, obscure; 


but there can be no doubt that the association with the lamb 
was one of sacrifice. 
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here meets us. The world ean do nothing for 
itself. He, therefore, that will see and enter the 
kingdom of God must be born again: the old physical 
sequence—of blood, of the will of the flesh, and 
the will of man—must be broken ofl, and a new 
kinship established (93:0, ef. 28), (2) Further, there 
is required of necessity faith in the Son, and 
acceptance of His nuission (Jn 918 5% 6% 47, 1 Jn 3). 
This faith is more than mere belief (8*!), which in the 
passage quoted fails to bear criticism. But St. John 
supphes no definition of it, or anything approach- 
ing a definition. Itis rather trust in a person than 
belief in the truth of what he says: or rather, this 
kind of belief comes as a result of the trust. It is 
made impossible, as we shall shortly see, by certain 
moral conditions. (3) The new life which the new 
birth begins must be sustained by continual par- 
ticipation in the Life of Christ. This is the burden 
of the strong and startling language in the syna- 
rogue at Capernaum (Jn 6°*-*); ‘Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have not life in yourselves. He that eateth ny 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day.’ And this is 
said in explanation of the phrase, ‘the bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.’ It implies that the faithful must in some 
way, not explained by St. John, enter into and 
share the sacrifice of our Lord. The sacrifice is 
thus not an external transaction: all men must 
have a part in it. 

In face of these demands stands the fact that 
Christ was in large measure rejected. He came to 
His own place, and His own people received Him 
not (Jn 1"). This, which might easily become a 
difficulty, is met in two ways. First, St. John 
presents a strong theory of predestination. ‘The 
failure no less than the success falls within the 
sovereignty of the Father. ‘No man can come to 
me, except the Father draw him’ (64); ‘I mani- 
fested thy name to the men whom thou gavest 
me out of the world’ (17°, ef. 10%). The suecess 
and the failure are even matters of prophetic pre- 
vision (12°7-*) ; Isaiah saw what would come about, 
‘when he saw his glory, and spake concerning 
him,’ And Christ administers the will of the 
Father in this, asin other respects. ‘ Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you, and set you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit’ (15%, ef. 15). 
Secondly, faith depends upon certain moral con- 
ditions. Those who are evil are, ipso facto, incap- 
able of faith: they shun the light (3%), This 
general truth is made plainer in various discourses 
of the Lord’s. The essential moral fault which pre- 
vents faith is self-seeking, aiming at personal dis- 
tinction, seeking glory one from another (5% #4 7}8), 
The Jews refuse to accept the teaching of Christ, 
because they do not understand the spirit in which 
it is given: If another comes in his own name, him 
ye will receive (5%). They will not do the Father’s 
will, and therefore they blind themselves. ‘If any 
man will to do his will, he shall know concerning 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or I speak of 
myself’ (7!778), And the peril of this position lies 
just in the fact that they are so self-confident, ‘If 

e had been blind, ye would not have had sin; 
but now ye say, We see; therefore your sin re- 
maineth ’ (97) 

Thus it is that the manifestation of Christ pro- 
duces a twofold effect, corresponding to the varieties 
of moral condition. On the one hand, it produces 
faith, and so eternal life; this is its natural and 
proper result. On the other hand, it produces re- 
jection, which is a declaration of affinity with 
evil—in St. John’s language, judgment (319). ‘This 
as the judgment, that the light has come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather than the 
light, because their deeds were evil.’ As eternal 


life is not a future state of blessedness, but is the 
correlative of right faith in the Son of Man, so 
judgment is a condition tlie precise opposite of life. 
It consists in the revelation, in action, of hostility 
to Christ and all that He represents. So Christ 
says (12*7- 48), ‘If any man hear my words and keep 
them not, Ido not judge him: forI came not to 
judge the world, but to save the world. He that 
rejecteth me and receiveth not my words, hath one 
that judgeth him: the word that I spake, that 
will judge him in the last day.’ Thus judgment 
follows the same course of meaning as life. The 
Father has given into the hands of the Son the 
two Divine prerogatives of life and judgment (52%), 
Yet Christ speaks as if life were the immediate 
consequence of faith, and judgment the conse- 
quence of the refusal to believe (cf. 5% 67), At the 
same time, both in the case of life and judgment, 
there is a sort of consummation to be looked for 
at the last day (6*9- 54 1247-48), In neither case does 
the condition of life or judgment begin after the 
last day ; it is a process which begins here, and is 
defined and completed at the last day. In the same 
way Christ speaks before the Passion of having 
already overcome the world (16%), and St. John in 
his First Epistle uses similar language of the faith 
(4: δ᾽. 5), although in the same Epistle he warns 
against continuance in sin. So again he speaks of 
the sinlessness of those who are ‘ born of God’ (3°) 
in siinilar connexions. On the other hand, to con- 
tinue the refusal to accept Christ after the oppor- 
tunity is finally past is ‘to die in sin’ (Jn 87) 24), 

(6) It remains to consider the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the Church as we have it in 
these books. The provisions made by the Lord 
for the future are to be found chiefly in the Last 
Discourses. These were uttered after the Last 
Supper and before the arrest. The prominent note 
in them is, of course, one of farewell: and the pro- 
vision for the future is put in language which later 
experience would alone fully explain. First, our 
Lord promises an Advocate (παράκλητος) who will 
supply His place on His departure (14"*). There 
are several noticeable points in regard to this 
mission. Christ speaks of it as His own return 
(14%); He promises in relation to it, that the 
Father will come with Himself to those who keep 
His sayings, and ‘we will make our abode with 
him’ (14%). The Advocate is spoken of as distinct 
from the Father and the Son, and yet His mission 
is one which reveals the Father and the Son. 
Again, in 14:6 Christ says, ‘I will ask the Father, 
and he will give you another Advocate, that he 
may be with you for ever—the Spirit of truth.’ In 
14” ἃ different phrase is used: ‘The Advocate, the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name’; and once again there is a further difference 
(1559, ef. 16% 15), ‘When the Advocate eomes, whom 
{ will send to you from the Father, the Spirit of 
truth, that proceedeth from the Father.’ Thus 
there is difference of language in regard to the 
Spirit’s mission, and it is difficult to determine 
precisely St. John’s idea. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that this is due to the close intercourse and 
union which we have already noticed in regard 
to the Father and the Son. The Spirit, though 
sent like the Son, is one in whom full Divinity 
resides; His activity is a mission, not the effusion 
of an impersonal influence. The mission of the 
Holy Spirit depends on the departure of Christ 
(167, cf. 799): the two dispensations are not to be 
synchronous. The nature of the mission of the 
Advocate is gathered from various phrases in these 
chapters. Like the Son, He will not speak from 
Himself (16 }4), but He will speak the things He 
hears. His mission continues that of Christ. ‘He 
will glorify me, beeause he will take of that which 
|is mine, and will declare it unto you’ (16%). He 
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will teach, and recall all the things which Christ 
had said (1435. He will guide into all the truth, 
just because He speaks not of Himself (16), His 

resence is described as an ‘anointing’ (χρίσμα, 
1 Jn 2”- 27) which protects those who have it from 
error; and is a sign (1 Jn 3%) of the indwelling of 
Christ in us. Further, He continues the process 
of witness to Christ already mentioned (1535), This 
last point brings us in presence of one of the most 
difficult passages in St. John’s writings, that of the 
Three witnesses.* It is impossible to enter into 
the complicated discussions which lie round this 
verse. ‘The witness of the Spirit is placed on a 
level with that of the water and the blood, and 
the witness of the three is said to be con- 
sentient. It seems probable that the phrase 
applied to Christ (ὁ ἐλθὼν δ ὕδατος καὶ αἵματος) 
refers direetly to the event noticed by St. John 
—the effusion of blood and water upon the cross 
(193. 35), But also the Spirit is connected em- 
phatically with water in the Gospel (35 6) in the 
passage which gives the principle for interpreting 
the rite of baptism. And again in 6% the Spirit 
is appealed to when the disciples are puzzled by 
our Lord’s language about eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood—a passage which contains the 
theology, so to say, of the other Sacrament. It is 
probable, therefore, that those are right who see in 
this passage an assertion of the witness — the 
evidence conveyed of the truth of the faith—which 
comes from the Sacraments, interpreted by the 
Spirit. Our uncertainty (1) as to the exact signif- 
cance ascribed to the effusion (19**), and (2) as to the 
exact position assigned by St. John to the Sacra- 
ments, makes this interpretation less than certain. 
So far we have considered the function of the Spirit 
in regard to the Church. He has also a function 
in regard to the world. The world cannot receive 
Him, because it neither sees nor knows Him (1437) ; 
but His presence in the world rebukes or convicts 
it (ἐλέγχει) concerning sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment (16%), That is, the presence of the 

pirit shows up in its true character the nature of 
sin, in the refusal to believe in Christ: the nature 
of righteousness, in the triuinph of Christ through 
humiliation and death, to which the Spirit is a 
perpetual witness: the nature of judgment, in the 
final condemnation already passed upon the ruler 
of this world, and reiterated so long as the faith of 
Christ is in the world. 

The eiftect of this mission of the Holy Spirit upon 
the Church has two sides: it alters men’s relations 
to God and to one another. As regards God, it 
brings them into the closest possible union. Again 
and again Christ speaks of abiding in them. The 
Father and the Son will make their abode with 
those who love the Son (1433. He is the vine, and 
they are the branches, depending for life on their 
union with Him (15**7 ete.). And the same 
phrase is constantly used by St. John in his 
First Epistle (25 8 24 35- 24 413 520), Jt results in the 
certainty of access to God: we have boldness (938 
417) at the last day (331. 33) in judging our own 
conscience; (515) in prayer, knowing that He 
hears, and that we therefore have our requests. 
Six times does our Lord promise fulfilment to 
prayer in His name (Jn 141% 15% 16 16° 24.26), We 
are Christ’s friends (15'*); His joy is in us, and our 
joy is fulfilled (15% 17%), even under persecution 
(16°); to us He leaves His peace (145, He looks 
forward to a consummation in His Father’s house, 
where His followers shall be with Him for ever 
(14°); and then we, who are now sons, shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is (1 Jn 3*3). He 
sets before the Church as its ideal of unity the 
abiding of the Father in the Son, the love of the 

* We assume the omission of the late Western gloss concerning 
the Three Heavenly witnesses. 
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Father and the Son (Jn 15%), and the unity of 
the Father and the Son (1714), including in this 
those who shall believe through the preaching of 
the apostles (1739. *-*”), In this true correspondence 
between God and man, especially in the free inter- 
course through prayer, the Father is glorified in 
the Son (14%). 

This intimate union determines the character of 
the Church in its relation to the world. The 
apostles are sent into the world as Christ Himself 
was sent there (1715); they are His representatives, 
so that they who receive them receive Him (13) ; 
and they will meet with the same hatred and per- 
secution from the world as Hedid (15"-*!). Among 
themselves, they will keep His commandments 
(1415. 21. 23. 24 1510. ef. 1 Jn 2%), and especially the new 
commandment to love one another (1993 15!" #7), 
This is emphasized in the Epistles when St. John is 
writing to the Church already constituted and at 
work (1 Jn 31) 23 421, 9 Jn*), And St. John in his 
usual manner continually contrasts this principle 
of love, which is of God (1 Jn 47), with the opposing 
principle of hatred. This has the essence of murder 
in it, as the example of Cain shows (1Jn 3!**5, ef, 
Jn 8*, where the rising desire to kill Christ is 
connected with the devil, who was a murderer from 
the beginning); and this hatred is inconsistent with 
eternal life (1 Jn 3"), or with the love of God (4°). 
Their power to overcome the world, in which by 
Christ’s wish and God’s ordinance (Jn 17) they 
are placed, is their faith that Jesus is the Son of 
God (1 Jn 5**)—a faith which in St. John’s own 
case and that of his fellow-apostles rested on ex- 
perience (1 Jn 11“, Jn 14), but belongs also to 
those who have not seen but yet have believed 
(Jn 20”). 

At His departure, the Lord gave to His Chureh 
the power to forgive sins, saying, ‘ Whose so- 
ever sins ye shall remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained’ (2073). To St. Peter also He gave the 
charge to tend and feed the flock (2115. 16. 17), There 
are signs in the Epistles of the exercise of some 
discipline. [ὑ is made abundantly clear that sin 
is inconsistent with the Chureh altogether (1 Jn 1 
2! 3% 9 518); to do sin is to relapse into the dark- 
ness from which the light has freed us (2% %, ef. 
1*-7), Still if a man does commit a sin (ἐάν ris 
ἁμαρτῇ) we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous (21); the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin. For certain sins, not unto 
death, St. John enjoins the prayer of intercession 
(1 Jn 588); for heresy, he forbids all intercourse 
or salutation (2Jn 19). In one ehureh Diotrephes 
ὁ φιλοπρωτεύων requires to be deprived of his unde- 
served eminence, and reduced to order (3 Jn 9" 10), 

(7) {t would be impossible to close an account of 
the Theology of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles 
without reference to the three great phrases in 
which the nature of God is deseribed: ‘God is 
Spirit’ (Jn 4), ‘God is Light’ (1 Jn 15), and 
‘God is Love’ (1 Jn 48:1, These three phrases 
form the crown, and, at the same time, a summary 
of his Theology. It is important to consider them 
in close connexion with their content. 

The first is ascribed to our Lord Himself in His 
dialogue with the woman of Samaria. She, find- 
ing herself in presence of a propliet, brings before 
Hun the question that had long been at issue 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. ‘Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain, but ye say 
that in Jerusalem men ought to worsliup.’ Jesus 
answers her implied question comprehensively. 
For the past ages, the Jews were right: they 
worshipped with some knowledge, and not blindly, 
looking forward to salvation: they had so much 
certainty about God. But for the future, botli 


are alike wrong ; the day of local worships is over; 
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God no longer chooses a particular place where 
men should approach Him: ‘He is Spirit, and 
must be worshipped in spirit and truth.’ Thus 
this phrase marks the transition from tlie old to 
the new order. It excludes all limitations of space 
and time and matter from God, and, at the same 
time, the context preserves the truth which the 
Jewish religion had enshrined. 

In the second of these phrases we go further: 
it bears on the moral nature of God. Throughout 
these books the contrast of Light and Darkness is 
used metaphorically to express Good and Evil. 
In the immediate context of this phrase an in- 
stance occurs. God is Light, and therefore all 
who walk in darkness are out of communion 
with Him. Darkness means hatred (1 Jn 24) and 
blindness (75.), and is passing away (2°). The true 
light was manifested; and ‘this is the message 
which we have heard of Him, and report to you, 
that God is light.’ This phrase, which cannot be 
altogether separated from the thought of revelation, 
is really the correlative of the ΟἿ᾽ doctrine of the 
Holiness of the Lord. It conveys the assurance of 
the undimmed purity of God, and the need of purity 
to man, if he would have fellowship with God.* 

In the third we pass beyond both the two 
previous phrases. The doctrine that God is Love, 
asserts, In the strongest possible form, His Person- 
ality, and the possibility of personal intercourse 
between God and Man. This is indeed the drift 
of the two contexts in whieh it occurs. The man 
who is without love does not know God, for God 
is love. Knowledge of Him, in other words, is 
possible, but possible through likeness in nature. 
And so later the same point is more strougly 
emphasized : ‘God is love, and he that abideth in 
love abideth in God, and God in him’ (1 Jn 4"), 
The object for which Christ came to earth, that 
man should have this fellowship with Him and 
with the Father, depends on the fact that God is 
love. But it is possible to go a little further 
than this. The doctrine that God is love helps to 
clear up those difficult phrases (mentioned above, 
p. 688) in which Christ speaks of the mission of 
the Paraclete. The account of the work of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit is full of contradic- 
tions, if they are conceived on the analogy of 
three separate individuals; but these particular 
difficulties are in some degree modified if we think 
of them as Three essential eternal modes of the 
Divine Life, bound together in a perfect love. 
Such a thought explains the peculiar language 
used of the Word in His relation to the Father 
(ἣν πρὸς τὸν θεὸν, ὁ ὦ» els τὸν κόλπον τοῦ πατρός, 1}" 18), 
We cannot wonder that from this text has arisen 
the precise theology of the Holy Trinity. 

B. THE APOCALYPSE.—The task of describing 
the theology of the Apocalypse is one of very 
great difficulty. There is no book more obscure, 
or more doubtful in its historical reference. The 
method of the author is to explain his ideas by 
means of an extremely complicated symbolism, to 
which it is hard to find the key. In interpreting 
OT prophecies, the first thing to be done is to 
decide, 1f possible, on the historical occasion from 
which they arose. But in the case of the Apoca- 
lypse there is great difficulty in getting any certain 
clue to the occasion. The majority of modern 
critics are of opinion that the book was written in 
the time of Nero; but they are not unanimous, 
and the ancient tradition is unvaried in favour of 
the times of Domitian. It will be necessary as far 


as possible to ignore these difficulties in the present | 


discussion: they are dealt witli in special articles. 
See JOHN (GOSPEL, p. 707 ff.) and REVELATION. 
* Philo (de Somn. 1. xili., ton. i. p. 632 Mang.) uses the 


game phrase, but with the association of undimmed intellectual 
vision, 


The aim of the book is limited, and is defined 
both at the beginning and at the end: it is to 
describe things ἃ δεῖ γενέσθαι ἐν τάχει (ef. 11 2215), 
The visions recorded are not set down as mere 
pieces of the individual history of the writer: 
they are events which are full of meaning for the 
future. But interpreters are not agreed as to 
whether they are to be referred to the immediate 
history of the time, or to the whole course of the 
Chureh’s life, or to the remote future at the end 
of the world. It is welf to remember that St. 
John, supposing that he is the author, is capable, 
as has already been noticed, of idealizing in a 
remarkable way ; so that lie speaks of the sinless- 
ness of the regenerate at the same time that he 
provides against the commission of actual sin. It 
is possible, tlierefore, that the descriptions even of 
the end of things are the pictorial exposition of 
principles permanently at work. In any case it 
will be sufticient to consider the working of the 
principles, leaving aside the question of their 
manifestation. The book falls into two very 
obvious and clear divisions. The first three chap- 
ters contain the opening vision and the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches: this forms the first division. 
The second (chs. 4-22) contains the Apocalypse 
proper—the vision or series of visions in which the 
things which must shortly come to pass are 
revealed.* 

(a) The Doctrine of God.—There is no part of the 
book devoted to the exposition of this doctrine; 
such doctrine, therefore, as may be gathered from 
it, underlies the language in which the proper sub- 
ject of the book is treated. We gather much, first, 
from the titles used of God. (a) In the salutation 
(14) we have the assertion of the eternity of God ἀπὸ 
ὁ ὧν καὶ ὁ ἣν καὶ ὁ ἐρχόμενος. The name stands 
undeclined in the nominative, in spite of its con- 
struction with the preposition ἀπό; and the im- 
perfect ἣν is treated as a participle. The phrase 
thus stands for a Being who is subject to no 
change, but is always, through all the changes 
which occur ; itis an expansion of the old covenant- 
name Jchovah. The plirase is cepooted in 15, and 
is there sanctioned by the words, used by the 
ip νωνς to authorize their message, λέγει ὁ Κύριος. 

t is worth noticing that in 48, when the same 
words recur in theascription of glory by the four 
beasts, their order is changed. The words ex- 
pressing permanence occur in the second instead 
of the first place: ὁ ἣν, καὶ ὁ ὦν, καὶ ὁ ἐρχόμενος. 
After the consummation of things (1111) ὁ ἐρχόμενος is 
omitted (cf. 16°), The same meaning is carried by 
the striking phrases τὸ “A καὶ τὸ Ὦ (18 216 221%), 
ὁ πρῶτος καὶ ὁ ἔσχατος (1}7 2.218), ἡ ἀρχὴ καὶ τὸ τέλος 
(2218), God is conceived as eternal: from Him all 
things take their origin, and to Him all things 
return. In 10° and 15! τῷ ζῶντι els τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων, the endless continuity of an eternal Being 
is declared ; in 15° ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν αἰώνων, the idea of 
rule or dominion is involved. (8) This brings us to 
a second idea which is frequently associated with 
God in this book, 6 ravroxpdérwp—the all-ruding (15 4° 
15? 167-4 19% 15 21%), Jt is noticeable that, with 
the exception of 18 48, and possibly 21”, this title 
is used in connexion with some statement as to 
the Divine judgments; ὅ.6. with the catastrophic 
declaration of the principles of His rule. This 
should be compared with the idea of Judgment 
already traced in the Gospel of St. John (see above, 
p. 688). Besides this, the phrases should be noted 
in which the creation of the world is ascribed to God 
(10° 14”), These simply contain references to it as 
afact. In 4" the Will of God is definitely assigned 


as cause, both for the conception and realization 


of the created order: διὰ τὸ θέλημά σον ἦσαν καὶ 


* The question of the internal structure of this section does 
not come before us. | 
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ἐκτίσθησαν.“ The ery of the souls slain for the 
word of God and the witness which they held, 
eontains another title still, ὁ δεσπότης ὁ ἅγιος Kal 
ἀληθινός (6). This word occurs but rarely in NT 
of God, and not elsewhere in St. John; 1t would 
seem to convey the idea of personal relationship, 
as St. Paul speaks of himself as the slave of 
Christ (δοῦλος). The word ὅσιος is used 154, but 
the usual word for the holiness of God is, as 
might be supposed, ἅγιος. 

The various doxologies heard in heavenly places 
by St. John convey the same teaching, but with 
some differenees in expression. The Elders, in 
their response to the ascription of the Four Beasts, 
say, ‘Thou art worthy, Lord and our God, to re- 
eeive the glory, the honour, and the power, be- 
cause thou didst ereate all things, and for thy will 
they were, and were created’ (44). Later on (5%), 
when the whole of ereation responds to the angels 
and the elders, they ascribe blessing and honour 
and glory and might (τὸ xpdros); the redeemed (7) 
speak of salvation (ἡ σωτηρία); and the angels, in 
response to the great multitude from every nation 
under heaven (7.2), say, ‘Amen: Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and strength (ἡ ἰσχύς), be unto our God 
for ages of ages.’ All these, in various ways, 
assert the supreme sovereignty of God. This is 
specially emphasized (1117 15**) in regard to the 
judgments of God: the ways of God are vindieated 
when, after long trial, the evil is done away with, 
and holiness triumphs. So the elders, when they 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and of 
the Lamb, say, ‘Just and true are thy ways, O 
King of ages’ (15°); and again, when the waters 
are turned into blood (16°), St. John heard ‘the 
angel of the waters saying, Thou art just, thou 
which art, and whieh wast, the Holy, because thou 
hast judged these things: because they poured 
forth the blood of saints and prophets, and thou 
hast given them blood to drink: they are worthy.’ 
And the altar responds in the same sense (161, ef. 
105). ‘The majesty of God is described symbolically 
at the beginning of ch. 4; the Father is ‘ He that 
sitteth on the throne’ in the centre of the heavenly 
place. The author does not attempt any descrip- 
tion of this supreme Presenee in this, or in any 
other of the many passages where the phrase 
ὁ καθήμενος ἐπὶ τῷ θρόνῳ occurs; he uses merely 
metaphorical language, and implies by so doing 
that God is in Himself invisible. Thus we have in 
this book an expansion of the old Hebrew doctrine 
οἱ God: He is eternal, invisible, supreme Creator, 
Ruler, and Judge of the world. The coherence of 
this with the fuller Christian doctrine of God will 
be obvious when we eonsider the functions of the 
Son of God. 

(y) We will consider, first, the relation of the 
Father and the Son. It is noticeable that these 
hames are most frequent in the first three chapters. 
The incarnate Son occupies a position of subordi- 
nation. Thus in the preface to Rev we find these 
words: ‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave him, to show his servants’ (1). And this is 
borne out in the chapters which follow : ‘I will give 
him authority over the nations... as 1 also have 
received from my Father’ (23. So He says, ‘I will 
confess his name before my Father’ (3°); and in 
371 He draws a parallel between His own victory 
and triumph and that of His followers. In 8312 He 
even speaks of the Father as ‘My God’ (ὁ θεός μου). 
On the other hand, when St. John in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day sees the opening vision, the figure ὅμοιον 
υἱὸν ἀνθρώπου, the Son thus manifested uses of Him- 
self words usually apphed to the Father, the first 
and the last (117) . referring to the Resurrection, so 


* If ἤσαν 15 the true reading, it is difficult to see what it can 
mean but this; cf. Jn 146 γέγονεν ἐν αὐτῷ ζωὴ ἣν. 
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that there can be no possibility of mistake, and 
claiming further to possess the keys of Hades and 
of death. Moreover, the features which St. John 
notes in the tigure—the flaming eyes, and two- 
edged sword from the mouth—are, as the messages 
to the various Churches show, symbolic of judg- 
ment. So He is the source from whom the 
messages to the Seven Churches eome: Ile holds 
the seven stars in His right hand (z.e. the angels of 
the Seven Churches, 2!; cf. 1% 2°), These phrases 
imply sovereignty, and the exercise of judicial 
ofhee. The same position is conveyed by the 
various titles used in this passage of the Son. He 
is ‘the faithful and true witness’ (1° 8.4, ef. 
1Ti 6); ‘the firstborn of the dead’ (15), ‘the 
amen ’ (315), ‘the ruler of the kings of the earth’ 
(15), These deal with His work on earth, with 
His funetion as fulfiller of the promises of God 
(ef. 2 Co 1%), and with its triumph over man- 
kind. So, too, 2!3!. But the title ‘the beginning 
of the Creation of God’ (3912), ‘the first and the 
last’ (12728), and those in which the prerogatives of 
judgement are asserted (27-18 37), emphasize the 
Divine attributcs of the Son of God (2). The 
teaching in these and similar passages precisely 
resembles in its ambiguity the language already 
noted in the Gospels. There also the Son speaks 
of Himself as derived and subordinate, and yet 
exercises functions which Ile also reserves for the 
Father. Such a phrase as Jn δ55 ‘ Neither doth 
the Father judge any man, but hath given all 
judgment to the Son,’ expresses precisely the 
point of view of the Apocalypse. 

In the first three chapters we find Christ dealing 
with the Church in the world; with the fourth we 
pass into the region of visions and symbolisin ; and 
the words Father and Son, as already noticed, are 
of rare occurrence. But the theology is the same, 
in spite of difference of language. Sovereign over 
all things is ‘he that sitteth on the throne.’ By 
His right hand is the Book written within and with- 
out, sealed with seven seals(5'). The seeris told that 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David 
(cf, 22'° where Jesus assuines this latter title to 
Himself), has overcome, so as to open the Book and 
its seven seals (5°), Then ‘in the midst of the 
Throne of the Four Beasts and in the midst of the 
Elders’ he sees a Lamb standing as it had been 
slain (5°), The Lamb eame and took the Book 
from the right hand of Him that sitteth on the 
Throne (57). ‘And when he received the Book, 
the four Beasts and the four-and-twenty llders 
fell before the Lamb, having each a harp, and 
golden bowls full of ineense, which are the prayers 
of the saints. And they sing a new song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to receive the Book, and to open 
its seals ; because thou wast slain, and didst buy for 
God with thy blood out of every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and madest them to our 
God a kingdom and priests; and they reign upon 
the earth’ (5°), The angels then respond to 
this new song with a doxology to the Lamb 
parallel in character to those addressed to the 
Father (53). And, lastly, the whole creation 
responds with a similar doxology, combining in it 
both the Lamb and Him that sitteth on the throne 


(513). Itis obvious that this is a highly significant 
passage. The Lamb receives the Book from the 


Supreme ; but He is treated with worship similar 
to that paid to the Supreme. (Contrast the scene 
in which John falls down to worship the angel, 19” 
and 22%), Moreover, through the language used 
by the Elders (58:10), the Lamb is identified with 
Jesus Christ: “ΤῸ him that loved us and loosed us 
from our sins with his blood, and made us a king- 
dom and priests to God and his Father—to him be 
vlory and might for ever’ (15°, ef. 719). The same 
position is maintained throughout the book. The 
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Lamb is mentioned in connexion with the Supreme 
(7°. © ete.), and He performs work in which His 
honour is of tlie same sort with that of God. The 
redeemed are they ‘who follow the Lamb whither- 
soever lie goeth: these were bought from among 
men a first-fruits to God and the Lamb’ (14°). 
He appears in the judgment, and witnesses the 
ruin of the Beast and his worshippers (14%). He 
wars with the Beast, and overcomes ; because He 
is King of kings and Lord of lords (1714), ef. ‘ the 
wrath of the Lamb’ (6:6). The Chureh, the new 
Jerusalem, is the Bride of the Lamb (21°: 10), and 
‘the Lord the God, all-Sovereign, is the temple of 
it, and the Lamb’ (217%). There also stands the 
throne of God and the Lamb (22). Sumilar teach- 
ing is found in connexion with the name of Christ 
(much more rare than the symbolic title ‘the 
Lamb’). ‘The kingdom of the world is become 
(the kingdom) of our Lord and of his Christ’ (1115). 
* Now is coine the salvation and the power and the 
kingdom of our God, and the authority of his 
Christ’ (12). The whole scheme is bound up 
with the order of the world : the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world (135); and yet 
those whose names are among the redeemed are 
said to have their names in the Lamb’s book of 
life (13° 217"). It is difficult to draw any conclusion 
from this but that St. John regarded the Lamb 
asa Divine being, to whom Divine honour was paid, 
and who was associated in His sovereignty by 
God. At the same time, He takes from God the 
commission to co a His functions: He is not 
independent. Little is said of human nature in 
regard to Him: twice only He is deseribed as ὅμοιον 
υἱὸν (var. lec. vig) ἀνθρώπου (118 144), But the sacrifice 
and the blood of the Lamb are the means by which 
men are redeemed from their sins; and there is 
one definite allusion to the crucifixion (11° ‘the 
sreat city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
gypt where also their Lord was crucified’). 
With this may be compared the prophecy in 1’ 
‘Every eye shall see him, and they who pierced 
him’ (ἐξεκέντησαν), and Jn 19%? ὄψονται els ὃν ἐξεκέν- 
τησαν. The profession of those who follow Christ 
is called (from the point of view of its manifesta- 
tion in the world) ‘the witness of Jesus.’ St. 
John claims to be giving this himself (135, ef. 19%°). 
It is, asit were, a message the contents of which 
are obnoxious to the world (1°) and to the powers 
of darkness (111 1917 178); it involves persecution 
even to death (6° 17° 204); it is the cause of the 
triumph of those who have it (1211) and itis the ful- 
filment, the significance, thespirit of prophecy (1919). 
(Ὁ) We may speak here of the doctrine of the 
Spirit, so far as itis eontained in this book. It is 
somewhat involved in symbolism. Thus we read 
of the seven spirits which are before His throne 
(14): the seven λαμπάδες (4°) before the throne are 
identified with the seven spirits, and so also the 
seven eyes of the Lamb (5°) are the seven spirits of 
God, sent (ἀπεσταλμένοι) into all the earth. The 
number seven probably stands for completeness, 
and the plirase ‘ the seven spirits’ probably means 
the Spirit in the full variety of His manifestation. 
It is noticeable that the salutation to the seven 
Churches comes from the Eternal, and from the 
seven spirits, and from Jesus Christ (14) in that 
order : the seven spirits, in this case only, standing 
between the Father and the Son. In the Epistles 
themselves a peculiar use is to be observed. Each 
Epistle begins with an announcement from Christ, 
made with some symbol indicative of His author- 
ity, or His intention to exercise judgment; and 
each ends with the same formula: ‘He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches’ (911: 17 etc.). Also in 3! the Ep. to Sardis 
begins : ‘ These things saith he that hath the seven | 
spirits, and Lhe seven stars’ (¢.e. the angels of the | 


Churches, 150), In two other places the Spirit is 
represented as speaking, ‘I heard a voice from 
heaven saying, Write, Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they shall rest from their labours’ (1433). 
And again at the end (22!"), ‘the Spirit and the 
bride say, Come.’ ‘There is thus comparatively 
little definite allusion to the Spirit in this book. 
What there is, seems to involve the following 
points: (1) the Spirit in His various manifesta- 
tions proceeds from the Father: (2) Christ holds 
the seven spirits, regulates the diverse operations 
of the Spirit in the Chureli; (3) the voice of the 
Spirit in the Church is, in a sense, the voice of 
Christ ; (4) the Spirit joins in the prayer of the 
Bride. Though somewhat limited in character, 
these points imply a doctrine which, both in its 
clearness and obscurity, resembles the doctrine of 
the Last Discourses (see above). 

(c) The remaining points for consideration are 
those connected with the facts of siz and judg- 
ment, salvation and the Church. It is better to 
take these together, owing to the particular form 
in which they come before us. In dealing with 
the Gospel we noted the use by the author of pairs 
of parallel but contrasted ideas, such as Light and 
Darkness, Life and Judgment, This method is 
carried out in the Apocalypse on a very extended 
scale. In the visions contained in this work we 
witness tle warfare of two contending powers: on 
the one side is the Lamb, and on the other the 
devil. The devil is deseribed under various names. 
In 123 we read, ‘And another sign was seen in 
heaven, and behold a great red dragon, having 
seven heads and ten horns,’ etc. This dragon is 
identified (12°, ef. 207) with ‘the old serpent, called 
the devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole 
world.’ The ‘serpent’ implies, of course, a reference 
to the story of the Fall, and this title, therefore, im- 
plies that the source of the evil in the world is the 
power that was against God. In other places we 
hear of a synagogue of Satan (2° 3°), a throne of 
Satan (2%), and the place where Satan dwelleth 
(218); a doctrine of Satan, called by those who 
follow it ‘ the deep things of Satan’ (253 τὰ βαθέα τοῦ 
Σατανᾶ). But this is not all. There is deseribed 
in this book an organized kingdom of evil, claiming 
sovereignty over men like the kingdom of the 
Lamb. This introduces the most tangled of all 
the questions connected with this book: the inter- 
pretation of the Beast. We cannot enter upon 
the various explanations —— (see KEVELA- 
TION), but must confine ourselves to the general 
question of tlie position occupied by the Beast 
in the book. He is the embodiment of the 
power of the devil (13): he aims at winning thie 
homage of the world, and does so win it in a 
large measure (134): he has a certain power to 
vex the saints—power which is given him (ἐδόθη 
αὐτῷ, 137). Further, he has a representative, a 
second Beast, who works among men in favour of 
the first (1312), and does signs (v.14), and inspires an 
image of the first beast with life and ayers he 
also compels some to receive a mark in their hands 
or foreheads, and persecutes all others (νν. δ. 1), 
In all this there is traceable a kind of attempt 
to caricature the methods and the kingdom of 
Christ. One of his heads was ὡς ἐσφαγμένην els 
θάνατον, and the blow of his death was healed (13%), 
as if he claimed resurrection. The second Beast 
has two horns, like the Lamb (13"). The worship- 
pers who are deceived say, ‘Who is like unto the 
beast, and who is able to war with him?’ (13%), 
which caricatures the meaning of the word Michael, 
—‘who is like unto God?’—Michael having cast 
the dragon out of heaven. In 16 we find three 
powers spoken of—the dragon, the beast, and the 
prophet who occupies the place of the second beast. 
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Then later, a woman appears seated on a beast, 
clothed in scarlet, named Babylon the great. Be- 
tween these two war arises, in pursuance of the 
plans of God (17). With all the obseurity of 
details the general sense of this imagery seems 
clear. The forces of evil in the world take their 
origin from Satan; and the essence of the evil 
consists in setting up rival claims to worship 
as against God. This is the force of the caricature 
of Divine methods. Satan claims to do for men all 
that God can do. As in the Gospel, the final differ- 
ence between those who fall under the delusions of 
the Beast and those who do not is explained by 
means of predestination. All who dwell upon the 
earth shall worship him (the Beast), every one whose 
name has not been written in the book of life of 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world 
(138, οἱ, 178). This, as well as the temporary power 
of the Beast, his persecution and ultimate fall, are 
in the hands αἴ God. 

With regard to the judgments of God, it is to be 
noted that they are retributive in character. 
During the time before the end the plagues of 
God come upon the world, and those who follow 
the Beast only blaspheme the more because of 
them, and fail to repent (16% 10. 1-21, ef. 9% and 
contrast 11%): pain in their case fails to con- 
vert. When the end comes, men are judged κατὰ 
τὰ ἔργα (2014 22), More precisely, those who have 
slain the saints are given blood to drink (16° 13") ; 
those who commit fornication in Thyatira are cast 
upon a bed (2%); Babylon is punished with the 
cup which she mixed for others (18°). The time of 
probation passes, and then the sins themselves are 
their own punishment: ‘ He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still’ (221), 

The evil which has thus entered upon the world 
affects mankind, apparently as a whole; at least 
there is no sign in the book that any can avoid its 
taint. And it therefore requires to be abolished: 
men need salvation. In this book there is but 
one means to this end: the blood of the Lamb. 
The first allusion to this is in the doxology 
immediately before the salutation, τῷ αγαπῶντι 
ἡμᾶς καὶ λύσαντι ἡμᾶς ἐκ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἐν τῷ αἵματι 
αὐτοῦ (15), It appears again in the doxology to 
the Lamb (54, ef. 14, The hundred and forty 
and four thousand are said to have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb (714, οἵ. 2214); it is by means of it that they 
win victory over the Beast (124). A reference to 
it is made when He who is called the Word of God 
goes forth with His garments sprinkled with blood 
(1913). Nothing is said as to the way in which this 
sacrifice is applied: the fact of it is asserted. 

Those who are thus redeemed are made by 
Christ into a kingdom, priests unto God and His 
Father (1° 51°) ; that is, they are a society of men 
ruled over by God as King. They are sealed in 
their foreheads (73). They come from the twelve 
tribes, but not from these alone: ‘I beheld, and, 
lo, a great multitude, that no man could number, 
from every nation, and tribe, and people, and 
tongue, standing before the throne, and before 
the Lamb’ (7°; ef. 14). Moreover, the whole 
creation has a part in the scheme of God, and 
responds with a doxology to the Lamb (5"): 
the ‘eternal Gospel’ is based on the fact of Crea- 
tion (14°), ‘I saw another angel flying in mid- 
heaven, having an eternal gospel to preach to those 
that sit upon the earth, and to every nation, and 
tribe, and tongue, and people, saying in a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give him glory; because the 
hour of his judgment has come: and worship him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sun, and the 
springs of waters.’ 

In the meantime, before the end comes, the ideal 


of the Church is not attained. There is sin and 
heresy in the seven Churches. There are false 
apostles (27), false Jews (2%), the teaching of 
Balaam (313), a false prophetess (27°), impurity (3%), 
lukewarmness (3%). The devil has power to per- 
secute, so that the men in the earth may be 
tested (2% 31°), Those who are slain ery out 
beneath the altar, How long? (6!) but others, 
their fellow-servants and brethren, will have to be 
slain as they. This fate must befall especially the 
two witnesses, who prophesy against the Beast 
(11%8), So for all this time emphasis is laid upon 
the qualities of endurance and faithfulness (cf. 310 
210 13%), The cowardly, the unfaithful, those who 
murder, and lie, and are idolaters or impure (218 
22°), have no part in the heavenly kingdom. Even 
a Church, that is already in existence, may lose its 
place: ‘if not, I come to thee, and will remove 
thy candlestick from its place, if thou repent not’ 
(25), 

In the eyes of God and of the seer the time of 
waiting is very short. ‘Behold, I come as a thief’ 
(1645 9970), And when the time does come the 
harvest of the world will be reaped (14"), and the 
vintage gathered (1418), and the evil will be finally 
separated from the good. Then comes the con- 
summation. There will be the new heaven and 
new earth; the sea—symbolizing probably rest- 
lessness, and division and barrenness—will be no 
more. And the new Jerusalem, founded on the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb (2114), will appear. In 
this the redeemed will dwell for ever (22°) in per- 
fect freedom and happiness. The actual presence 
of God and the Lamb will make a temple for wor- 
ship unnecessary : the servants of God shall see 
His face. ‘Thus the purpose for which man is 
created is fulfilled. 

It is not, perhaps, fanciful to see a symbol of 
this perfect communion in the fact that it is after 
the renewal of the heaven and earth, that He that 
sitteth on the throne is said to speak (21°). Before, 
voices came from the throne and from the temple, 
but none from the Supreme. Now at last, when all 
is fulfilled, He speaks. 

It is manifestly impossible to exhaust within 
reasonable limits the meaning of this inexhaust- 
ible book. An attempt has been made to indicate 
the outlines of the theology assumed in it. It 
must be obvious by this time how closely the 
thought of the Apocalypse is connected with that 
of the Gospel and Epistles. Perhaps the most 
noticeable points of difference are the compara- 
tively small place occupied in the Apocalypse by 
the doctrine of the Spirit, and the emphasis laid 
in this book upon the catastrophe of the judgment. 
It cannot, however, be said that these are very 
significant. For, first, the doctrine of the Spirit is 
similar in character to that in the Gospel so far as 
it goes; and, secondly, the judgment expresses in 
its final form a warfare which continues through- 
out the history of the world. 
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The Fourth Gospel is generally admitted to be 
the work of one remarkably gifted man. Neither 
in style nor in motive can criticism break it up 
into different centuries or antagonistic tendencies. 
Editorial hands have for the most part spared its 
subtle beauty. There is little with which it can 
be compared. It stands free of fashion, and pos- 
sesses throughout a strongly marked idiosyncrasy. 

The problem that is forced upon the student is 
this: Is the so-called ‘Gospel’ the outline of a 
biography, or the artistic clothing of an ideal? 
Have we a true report of the impression produced 
on the consciousness of an intimate friend by the 
teaching, manner, and deeds of One whom he could 
not think of as less than the Eternal Word of God 
manifest in the flesh, or must we conclude that 
what we have is the speculation of some one who 
did not shrink from creating its material and 
inventing the basis of its theologoumena ? 

The problem is the more puzzling because to 
the presumed author of the Gospel is also attri- 
buted the production of the Apocalypse. If this 
compound authorship can be accepted, the person- 
ality of ‘John’ becomes almost as perplexing to 
scientific history as that of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, When the diversity of the character- 
istics of the two documents came into the clear 
consciousness of the 3rd cent. (Eus. HE vii. 10, 
24, 25), the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse was 
repudiated, rather than that of the Gostel. But 
the preponderant belief of Christians has practi- 
cally accepted the unity of the Johannine writings. 
The fact that St. John had the insight which 
enabled him to preserve discourses and sayings of 
the Lord Jesus, to seein His human life the fulness 
of grace and truth, the glory of the only-begotten 
Son, has seemed consonant with the fact that the 
same eyes might also have discerned in Him the 
slain Lamb, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. 

If the Son of God did say and do the things 
recorded in this document, then everything in the 
universe, every fact in the history of the world, the 
conelusions of all philosophy, the meaning of all 
scientific discovery, the future of the world, and the 
goal of humanity, must be affected byits disclosures. 
We do not, indeed, contend that the Christian 
faith is dependent on the Fourth Gospel, or that, 
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the faith or the kingdom of Christ is relegated to 
the same region. The ministry of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles must have been completed between 30 
and 40 years before this Gospel saw the light. 
Great historic Churches grew into importance and 
began to suffer disintegration from mternal dis- 
cord before it was possible to heal them by the 
Valedictory Discourse. The Churches of Judea 
and of the Dispersion lived by ‘the faith of the 
Lord of Glory’ (Ja 2+), and ‘ looked for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life’ (Jude 320-22). 
before this document could have come into circu- 
lation. 

If we read between the lines of the most authentic 
Epp. of St. Paul, St. Peter, or the Ep. of St. James, 
we see that the message of the ape had already 
inaugurated a new philosophy of heaven and earth, 
of time and eternity, new conceptions of history 
and ethies, and new standards of life. The leaven 
had spread from Jerus. to Antioch; from thence 
it had spread to Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, 
All this had occurred before the Fourth Gospel 
had been crystallized into form, or its interpreta- 
tion of the bafiling mystery had been offered to 
mankind. Even if we were robbed of the Apoc. 
and of the spiritual Gospel, or deprived of all 
confidence in either, we should still be in inde- 
feasible possession of a faith which unriddles the 
universe, which works by love, which overcomes 
the world. We should, therefore, mistake most 
obvious facts if we persisted in regarding the 
Fourth Gospel as the ‘acropolis’ or citadel of the 
faith. 

But although this is freely conceded, the inestim- 
able preciousness of the document must still be 
urged with earnestness. Those who strenuously 
deny its historicity and repudiate its apostolic 
character are ready to confess, with Baur, Schenkel, 
Thoma, Taylor, that the highest, and essentially 
the truest, revelation of the Son of Man, and 
interpretation of the mind and will of God, are to 
be found in this record. Much which it contains 
has long since been verified by the Christian con- 
science as fundamentally true, and has permanently 
enriched the mind of man. 

-We hail the teaching of the Fourth Gospel as 
establishing for us the inspiring persuasion that 
the divine and human are not separated by an 
impassable chasm, but are in their innermost 
essence one; that, in the portraiture of the Logos 
made man, humanity at its best is nothing less 
than the clearest and most gracious revelation of 
the Eternal God, and that Divinity at its greatest 
has been manifested through the human. 

A philosophy based on the intrinsic unknowable- 
ness of God, on the impossibility of converse being 
held between man and his Creator, is pledged to 
demonstrate the late origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and to find in the Johannine teaching of St. Paul 
some of the materials of the pious fraud of this 
falsarius of the 2nd century. Many have struggled 
with the attempt to discover Alexandrine philo- 
sophy in the Fourth Gospel. Efforts have been 
made to show that in the speculations of Cerin- 
thus, Valentinus, and Basilides we may find the 
historical antecedents of this Gospel. It was even 
urged by Volkmar that ‘John’ may have used the 
works of Justin Martyr, rather than Justin have 
quoted from ‘John,’ and a date was provisionally 
determined for the appearance of the Gospel just 
anterior to the time when, by general admission, it 
is known to have been regarded in Antioch and 
Lyons, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Rome as one of 
the four indisputable authorities for the biography 
of the Lord Jesus. 

I, EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE EARLY EXIST- 
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be banished to the realm of speculative romance, | argument for the historicity and the credibility of 
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St. John’s Gospel is to be found within itself: (1) 
in the proof which it explicitly contains of its 
own authorship ; (2) in the transcendent revelation 
it gives of an august Personality immeasurably 
sreater than that of the supposed author himself, 
who did not fully assimilate words or thoughts of 
his Master which yet, by some psychologic process, 
he was able to preserve and record for all time; (3) 
in the subtle harmonies between ‘St. John’s’ 
conception of the Son of God and that expressed 
by the Synoptists and St. Paul; (4) in the germinant 
force of the uttered word of Jesus, and in the 
triumphant response it has found in the conscious- 
ness, the fears and hopes, of the human race. And 
yet there are discords as well as harmonies. These 
we shall presently attempt to separate, but first 
we must clearly apprehend what is the material 
of which these things can be said. 

There is proof that towards the last quarter of 
the second cent.,in every part of the Roman Empire, 
four Gospels had been selected and were regarded 
as authentic, and that these four documents 
were identical with those which are described as 
‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and JOHN. 
Up to that period, τὸ εὐαγγέλιον was a name for 
the good message, or acceptable speculation, which 
Christian or heretical writers were offering to their 
followers. Thus Hippolytus (ef. Her. vii. 27) 
speaks of the disciples of Basilides as possessing ‘a 
gospel’ which was the knowledge (γνῶσις) of supra- 
mundane things; but Theophilus of Antioch applied 
the name to the four separate Gospels, and we hear 
henceforward not only of the Gospel, but of ra 
εὐαγγέλια. » 

(a) The most conspicuous of these testimonies is 
that of TRENZuS, Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, who 
lived between A.D. 140 and 202, and who wrote his 
treatise Refutation of Heresies between A.D. 180 and 
190. Other fragments of his work, and a letter to 
Florinus, are preserved by Eusebius (772 v. 20). 
These are of considerable interest, and show, in 
combination, that the ‘ four Gospels’ are, together 
with the Old Testament, to be regarded as ‘the 
Scriptures.’ I[renseus specifies these four (Her. 111. 
1), referring them by name to their respective 
authors. He makes frequent reference to St. John 
by name, and he gives a mystic reason for there 
being four Gospels, neither more nor fewer. Though 
this is fanciful and carries no theological weight, 
it shows that the canonical ‘four’ must have been 
long in circulation among the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne.* Jrenzeus makes no fewer than 500 
citations from the four Gospels, 100 of these being 
from the Fourth (see Index of Ante-Nicene Library, 
Works of Ireneus, ti. 193-197). 

Great stress must also be laid on the relation that subsisted 
between [ren#us and Polycarp, the disciple of John the Aposile. 
If the letter to Florinus, recalling in lifelike form the appear- 
ance and ways of Polycarp, is genuine, it is quite incredible 
that the Johannine Gospel from which Iren#us thus quoted 
100 times was not written by the venerated teacher of Poly- 
carp. 

(6) THEOPuILUS, Bishop of Antioch, c. A.D. 180, 
declared in his three Books addressed to Autolycus, 
a heathen, that the same things were advanced by 
the prophets and evangelists, and he quotes John 
(i. 13) by name. Heis also reported to have written 
commentaries on the Gospels. On the genuincness 
of the Lat. transl. of these comm. much controversy 
has prevailed between Zahn and Harnack; but 
there is no question that Theophilus was acquainted 
with St. John’s writings, and he designates him as 
‘ spirit-bearing’—occupying the same level with 
the Law and the Prephets. It is, moreover, far 


** Religious veneration such as that with which Irenxwus 
regarded these books is of slow growth. They must have held 
a great place in the Church as far back as the memory of 
living men extended’ (R. W. Dale, Living Christ and four 
Goapele, Ὁ. 145). 


from improbable that he refers to Jn 12% and 20”, 
for the resemblance to St. John’s language is 
striking, and we know that he was acquainted with 
the Gospel. 

(ὁ) CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA was the head of 
the celebrated Catechetical School from A.D. 189, 
and was himself a pupil of Panteenus and the teacher 
of Origen, who succeeded him in his office. TIrenzeus 
and Hippolytus probably fora brief period followed 
his instructions. He was a littérateur, and diligent 
collector of the opinions and dicta of philosophers. 
He held in reverence other sacred books, in addition 
to the Canonical writings of the NT, such as the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Apoc, 
of Peter, a fragment of which has been recently 
brought to light. He was accustomed to cite and 
compare the testimonies of ancient writers, as well 
as early traditions, concerning the Evangelists and 
the apostles. It is unfortunate that the most 
interesting of these are preserved for us only by 
Eusebius (#4 vi.14,ii1.23), but they aver the existence 
and value of the four Gospels. In the Hxhortation 
(προτρεπτικός, §59) he quotes from one or other of the 
Gospels between 400 and 500 times, and cites δὲ. 
John's by name. Eusebius preserves the tradition of 
Clement, that Peter approved of Mark’s narrative, 
and that ‘ John, divinely moved by the Holy Spirit, 
wrote a spiritual Gospel on observing that the 
things obvious to the senses had been set forth in 
earlier Gospels.’ 

(ώ) TERTULLIAN, whose literary work was done 
in Carthage between A.D. 190 and A.D. 230, left 
abundant testimony to the existence and apos- 
tolic authority of each of the Gospels. He cites 
passages from almost every chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel, and from some chapters almost every 
verse (see Watkins, Bampton Lectures, Ὁ. 24). His 
evidence is of high value, because of the close 
attention he paid to the text of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and the detailed proof he advanced, verse by verse, 
that Marcion’s ‘gospel’ was a mutilated copy of 
St. Luke. After long and anxious reinvestigation 
by Baur, Ritschl, Volkmar, the author of Supern. 
Religion, and Sanday, the contention of Tertullian 
has been sustained; but it is he also who makes 
it highly probable that Marcion was acquainted 
with the Fourth Gospel (see Godet’s Inirod. to 
Gospel of St. John, vol. i. 221); and without doubt, 
as in his work (adv. Praxeam, ch. xxiii.) against 
the monarclianism of Praxeas, Tertullian submitted 
to the authority of John the beloved disciple. 

No weight need be laid upon the fragments whicli 
remain, chiefly in Syriac, of the writings of Melito 
of Sardis, or of Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
though the list of their works given by Eusebius, 
and the high value set upon them by Jerome 
and Socrates, make it probable that treatises on 
the Paschal Festiwal and on the Birth of Christ 
showed acquaintance with the Four Gospels. 

(6) But a strong link in the chain of proof is found 
in the writings of FLAVIUSJ USTINUS, the philosopher 
and martyr. Crities differ as to the chronology of 
Justin’s career and the date of his martyrdom, * 
but Hort (Journal of Class. and Sae. Phitlol. iii. pp. 
155-193), closely approximated by Volkmar, thoucht 
it safe to say that the chief works of Justin, his 
two Apologies and his Dialogue with Trypho, must 
fall between A.D. 145 and 148. Caspari and Kriiger 
have ventured on a still earlier date. Justin tells 
us that, after passing through various stages of 
philosophie thought, he found the satisfaction of 
his mind restored by men of prophetic spirit, who 
did not demonstrate truth, but, being filled by the 
Holy Spirit, speaking things they had seen and 
heard, gave him what he wanted: ‘ kindled a flame 
in his soul,’and convinced him that ‘this philosophy 


* Credner places the limits of his activity between A.D. 130-166 
Volkmar reduced the limits between A.D. 140-150. 
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alone was profitable and safe.” The torch of Aris- 
totle and Plato faded when he became familiar 
with the Light of Christ. In the first apology he 
frequently cites what he styles ‘ Memorials com- 
posed by the Apostles and their followers.’ In 
ch. 66 he adds ‘ which are called Gospels,’ but this 
clause, aS opponents urge, may be a marginal 
gloss. The term or phrase is slightly varied. Thus 
he sometimes, asin Ap.i., calls them ‘ Memoirs of 
the Apostles,’ sometimes ‘Memoirs’ simply,as in the 
Dialogue; and when he is referring to an incident 
mentioned by all four Evangelists, he introduces 
it by ‘the apostles wrote.’ The names of the 
apostles are not mentioned, yet no phrase could 
more adequately denote them than ‘the apostles 
and those that followed them.’ In addressing the 
Roman emperors, or the bigoted Jews of Rome or 
Asia Minor, the obscure names, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, would have detracted from, rather than 
increased, their weight. This is parallel with the 
reticence of Tertullian, who, when writing his 
Apology and his address To the Nations, niakes no 
distinct reference to the ‘Gospels’ or to their 
authors. Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
follow the same rule. In Justin’s references to 
the events of our Lord’s life, he introduces a 
few picturesque details not to be found in the 
Canonical Gospels, indicating, it may be, some 
additional sources of information. If he possessed 
any ‘harmony’ of the evangelical narrative, as 
well as the ‘memorials,’ it is more likely that it 
was formed from them, than that it was the 
parent of them. It is, moreover, simply incredible 
that, between the date of Justin’s writing the 
Apology or Dialogue and Irenus’ writing his 
Ttefutation, the Four Gospels should have been 
brought into existence, and utterly displaced 
Justin’s ‘memorials,’ or that they should have come 
into such vogue as to be read in churches and be 
regarded as of primary importance in Lyons and 
Carthage, Antioch and Alexandria. Justin refers 
to some details which are found, so far as we know, 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel only; he also cites some 
of the few specialities of St. Mark’s Gospel, and at 
least seven peculiarities to be found in St. Luke’s 
Gospel. The deviation from the strict aceuracy of 
uotation may be the idiosynerasy of the author, 
or he shows also slight and marked divergences 
from the LXX, and from the text of the Dialogues 
of Plato (see Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century). 
The deviations from strict accuracy are, as we 
should expect, more numerous in quotations from 
the Gospels than from these other sourees. Except 
when quoting a lengthened passage from LXX or 
other sources, he may have fallen back upon his 
memory, as other divines have done in all ages. 

The contemporaneousness of Justin and Irenzus 
is a fact of importance when we call to mind the 
undoubted confidence which the latter places in the 
Fourth Gospel. IJrenwus makes no fewer than 
30 references to the Apology and Dialogue of 
Justin. Equally abundant are the references to 
Justin by Tertullian, Theophilus, and others, to say 
nothing at present of Tatian, the supposed author 
of the Diatessaron. 

IJ. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE EARLY EXIsT- 
ENCE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL.—(A) We will ecom- 
mence with the quotations from, or references to, 
the Fourth Gospel by Justin himself (see Watkins, 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 73-81, for a summary of 
recent investigations by Ezra Abbot, Thoma, 
Hilgenfeld, Drummond, Sanday, Westeott, Edwin 
A. Abbott, and others). The resemblances between 
Justin and the Fourth Gospel are undeniable, but 
it has been contended by some that ‘John’ borrowed 
from Justin, rather than the reverse. Such ἃ conten- 
tion, however, must be held to betray a deficiency 
of Hterary perception. Others, who accept the 
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priority of John, urge that Justin did not regard the 
authority of the evangelist as apostolic ; and that, if 
he had drawn upon the Gospel, he ought to have 
quoted it when endeavouring to establish the pre- 
existence of Christ, instead of citing words of OT 
prophets. This suggestion supposes that we can 
grasp the ethic and philosophy of citation in the 
2nd century. There are seven or eight passages 
in the Apology, and several in the Dialogue, which 
turn on (1) the Johannine doctrine of the Logos, its 
idea of the relation of the Logos to God, as His 
mparov γέννημα (ch. Xxi.), His υἱός (chs. xxii, and 
Ixviil.), His πρωτότοκος τῷ ἀγεννήτῳ θεῷ (ch. lviii.) s (2) 
on the incarnation of the Logos, His becoming σάρξ, 
or ἄνθρωπος, in Jesus Christ, and the ‘Teacher’ or 
‘Saviour’ of the world (Ap. v. ; Dial. xlviii., ev.). 
Many portions of the Gospel, besides the Prologue, 
are referred to by Justin, ¢.g.in Ap. xxxv. he re- 
gards Isaiah’s oracle in 48? as fulfilled by a eurious 
text of Jn 19, where ἐκάθισε is altered into transi- 
live ἐκάθισαν, and refers to Jesus being forced to 
sit on the βῆμα or judgment-seat, rather than to 
Pilate’s taking his seat on it. This supposition, 
that part of the gross humiliation of Jesus consisted 
in placing Him upon the seat of judgment, is 
confirmed by the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
recently discovered. In Dial. lxix., Justin refers 
to the incidents of Jesus healing those ἐκ γενετῆς 
πηρούς (ci. Jn 9), the lame also and dumb, by His 
word. Again, Jn 430 is referred to in Dial. exiy. 

The most important passage is Ap. lxi., which 
professes to be the word of Christ Himself, ἄν μὴ 
ἀναγεννηθῆτε οὐ μὴ εἰσέλθητε els τὴν βασιλείαν 
τῶν οὐρανῶν. Ὅτι de καὶ ἀδύνατον εἰς τὰς μήτρας τῶν 
τεκουσῶν τοὺς ἅπαξ γεννωμένους ἐμβῆναι φανερὸν πᾶσίν 
ἐστιν. We have only to place this by the side of Jn 
3°5 to discern the original form of the idea, although 
there are many differences in the expression : ᾽Εὰν 
μή τις γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν, οὐ δύναται ἰδεῖν τὴν Bacidetap 
τοῦ θεοῦ. λέγει πρὸς αὐτὸν ὁ Νικόδημος, ὼς δύναται 
ἄνθρωπος γεννηθῆναι γέρων dy; ph δύναται εἰς τὴν 
κοιλίαν τῆς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ δεύτερον εἰσελθεῖν καὶ γεννη- 
θῆναι. Schwegler, Baur, Zeller, Supern. Kelig., E. 
A. Abbott, have called attention to every deviation, 
but none of the theories by which they account for 
these is so free from difficulty as the suggestion that 
Justin, in an awkward way, has appropriated with 
gravity, as his own confirmation of Christ’s words, 
the semi-humorous query of Nicodemus which was 
passed over by our Lord in silence and implied 
rebuke. There was probably also an echo of 
Mt 188 blended by Justin with our Lord’s words 
in Jn 855, The verbal differences are conspicuous, 
and yet accounted for by the very common inter- 
change of the equivalent expressions ‘ kingdom of 
God’ and ‘kingdom of heaven.’ Justin expresses 
the idea of γεννηθῇ ἄνωθεν by ἀναγεννηθῆτε, which: is 
not to be wondered at, seeing that ἄνωθεν is often 
interpreted by ‘again,’ and that numerous later 
writers, who quote indisputably from the Fourth 
Gospel, make the same modification of the text (cf. 
also Vulg. and AV). Another deviation, the οὐ μὴ 
εἰσέλθητε, in place of οὐ δύναται ἰδεῖν, may easily be 
the reflection of the εἰσελθεῖν of v.65 Ezra Abbot 
found 69 similar deviations from the text in 46 
different English divines of modern times. 

Hilgenfeld and Keim admit that while the 
Synoptists affirm that John the Baptist was the 
‘voice of one crying,’ Justin might have referred 
the exclamation to the consciousness of the Baptist 
by acquaintance with Jn 1° and 38. When, in 
Apol. i. 63, Justin declares that the Jews knew 
neither the Father nor the Son, he must have had 
Jn 819 and 16? in his memory. 

The various uses of the Prologue in the passages 
referred to, led even Volkmar to declare that ‘the 
prologue of John is the primordial revelation of 
the Logos in its immediate majesty, and that the 
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writings of Justin are the first attempts at a 
rational analysis of the contents of the revelation.’ 
Other and later writers derived these great truths 
from the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel; why 
should not Justin be allowed to have done the 
same ? ἢ 

Albrecht Thoma (Die Genesis des Joh. Evang. 

. 824) has endeavoured to show that Justin 
ound his idea of the Logos in Philo Judus, 

and that he derived nothing from the Gospel, 
unless it be the identification of Jesus with the 
incarnation of the Logos. But the objection to this 
suggestion is, that while the Logos of Philo re- 
ceives many striking designations, such as ‘ High 
Priest,’ ‘Son,’ ‘ First-Begotten,’ etc., Philo never 
hints at the Messianic idea or the Incarnation. 
Nothing could be less like the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than the Philonic God who, by His 
λόγος, ‘eternal reason,’ created or sustains the uni- 
verse (see Reynolds’ introd. to Gospel of John in 
Pulpit Comm. p. xxviii). 

(B) What indications do we find of the existence 
of the Fourth Gospel between the latest date of 
Justin and that of the literary activity of Irenzeus? 

(1) HERACLEON is referred to by Jrenzus and 
Hippolytus, by Clemens Alex., and above all by 
Origen, as a disciple of Valentinus, the great 
Gnostic of the middle of the century. He is probably 
referred to by Irenzeus as one of the unnamed Gnos- 
tics who, with Ptolemzus, helped to divide the 
Valentinians into two groups (ef. Her, ii. 4, vi. 
35. 29), differing on the question whether the 
original principle of the universe was a monad or 
a dyad. He did not write a formal exposition of 
Valentinus, but a practical exegesis of the Gospels 
of Luke and John, in which the doctrines of Valen- 
tinus were assumed. He writes with extreme 
reverence for the text of the Gospels, as if they 
commanded attention on the highest ground. He 
is one of the earliest to write a commentary on 
any book of the NT; and from his commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel, Origen quotes 50 times in his 
own comm., sometimes accepting Heracleon’s views, 
more frequently contradicting them. Large ex- 
tracts from the comments on the first, second, 
fourth, and eighth chapters are thus preserved by 
Origen (see ‘Heracleon’ in Dict. Christ. Biog. by Sal- 
mon). The method of comment is allegorical ; and 
while the historical or natural sense is not rejected, 
the higher and truer meaning is found in forced 
analogies. But the point of interest here is, that 
before Irenzeus, and reaching back by Heracleon’s 
personal relations with the celebrated heresiarch 
to Valentinus himself, this Gospel was esteemed as 
of prime importance and authority in the view of 
heretics as well as orthodox. That Justin should 
not have known this document, becomes almost 
incredible. 

(2) This conclusion grows more certain when we 
compare with it the testimony of Justin’s pupil, 
TATIAN, who between A.D. 160 and 170 issued his Dis- 
course to the Greeks, in which explicit citations are 
made from Jn 1*5, and also from Jn 11 4%.4+ After 
the death of Justin, Tatian held and propagated cer- 
tain heterodox opinions on the subject of marriage, 
which he regarded as ‘corruption’ and whoredom. 
He repudiated the OT as the record of the 
Demiurge, in consequence of its implied sanction 
of polygamy. Eusebius reports that Tatian was 
the founder of the sect of Encratites. All that 


* Kirchhofer (Quellensammlung) and Charteris (Canonicity) 
quote a large number of other passages from both the Apol. and 
Dial, which reveal greater or less resemblance to passages from 
every part of the Gospel. 

{See Fuller’s most elaborate dissertation In Dict. of Christ. 
Biog., 23 well as that of Donaldson (Hist. of Ch. Doct. and Lit. 
vol. iii. pp. 1-60). Both these writers carefully analyze the 
‘Discourse’ and summarize its teachings; Fuller gives the 
remarkable passage in which the Fourth Gospel is quoted. 
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Irenzus states is that Eneratites appear to have 
appealed to Tatian, as holding that Adam could 
not be saved, seeing that ‘in Adam all die.’ Euse- 
bius (74 iv. 29) refers to a much more important 
work of Tatian’s, which was a patch-work of the 
evangelia, compiled after a fashion he did not 
understand, and called τὸ διὰ τεσσάρων. This docu- 
ment, said Eus., ‘is in the possession of some even 
now.’ This passing observation is the first extant 
reference to the Diatessaron, on which much 
additional light has been thrown in recent times 
by mnexpected discoveries, and by documents the 
importance of which had been long overlooked. 
This is not the place to tell the romantic story of 
the several steps by which the Diatessaron to 
which Eusebius referred has come into our hands. 
We are amazed at the tenuity and tenacity of the 
thread of proof on which the conclusion rests that 
we have before us the interweaving of four distinct 
Gospels and no others by Tatian,and dating near the 
middle of the 2nd cent. Seeing that this conclusion 
carries with it the early and wide circulation at 
that date of the Fourth Gospel, it‘naturally excites 
keen criticism (see Nineteenth Century, April 
1895). The second reference in Greek antiquity is 
that of Theodoret (Her. i. 20), Bp. of Cyrus or 
Cyrrhus in E. Syria (457-8), who attributes the 
Diatcss. to Tatian, but condemns it for the omis- 
sion of the genealogies and the rejection of the 
evidence that Christ, according to the flesh, was 
born of the seed of David. Theodoret states that 
more than 200 copies of this work were found in 
his little diocese, and that he substituted for them 
copies of the Four Gospels (see calculations based 
on this fact in Norton’s Genwineness of Gospels, 
ch. 1, touching the extensive distribution of Scrip- 
ture in the 5th cent.). It appears from this that 
the Harmony was in all probability written in Syr., 
which would explain Eusebius’ ignorance of its 
contents. This (as Fuller urges) may account for 
the blunder made towards the close of the fourth 
century by Epiphanius (Her. 46), who had got the 
idea that this document was none other than the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ Evidently, 
neither Eusebius nor Epiphanins had any definite 
information or actual knowledge of Syr. litera- 
ture. But Victor, Bp. of Capua (d. A.D. 554), 
came into possession of a codex of NT containing 
an anonymous harmony of the four Gospels, which 
he called Diapente, and which he was disposed to 
identify with a ‘harmony’ made from that of 
Ammonius of Alexandria, or from that to which 
Eusebius referred as constructed by Tatian. That 
which Victor published was a revision in terms of 
Jerome’s Vulg., and is one of the earliest and most 
valuable MSS of the Vulgate. This codex of the 
NT Vulg. was conveyed by Boniface to Fulda, and 
has had bestowed upon it the name Fuldensis. As 
faras the Gospels are concerned, it is practically 
identical with the Arab. VS of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
which has subsequently come to light. Unlike the 
description of Tatian’s Diat., it commences with 
Lk 1: and contains portions of genealogies which 
Tatian’s didnot. These are found to be altcrations 
of the original text, by a careful comparison of the 
index with the MS. This Latin codex was trans- 
lated into the Old Saxon dialect in alliterative 
verse under the name Héliand. Another link of 
interest is the discovery of the Homilies of 
Aphraates, bishop and abbot of a convent near 
Mosul (A.D. 336-345). They were written in Syr., 
and give lengthened extracts from the Diatessaron. 
Another interesting fragment is a treatise, the 
Doctrine of Addai, which contains the curious Syr. 


* Salmon (Introd, to Ν ΤΟ, p. 74), on the authority of Mahaffy, 
shows that διὰ τεσσάρων may bea musical term incorrectly trans- 
ferred to literature, and means a barmony of four, as διὸ tardy 8 
concord of the octave. 3:% φέντε of the first and fifth notes, 
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legend of the Saviour’s letter to king Abgarus of 
Edessa; and this refers to the Harmony called 
Ditourion= Diatessaron, which was used and read 
in the Syriac churches. We learn from other Syr. 
documents of the 12th cent., on the authority of 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi, that Ephraem Syrus, a 
deacon of Edessa, who died A.D. 373, had written a 
commentary on the Diatessaron of Tatian in the 
last ten years of his life (see Lightfoot’s discussion 
of this belated testimony of Bar-Salibi, Contemp. 
Review, 1877). It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance that two forms of this commentary are 
found to exist in the Armenian language. ‘These 
have been collated and translated into Latin 
by Aucher and Moesinger. Tatian is not men- 
tioned, but Ephraem comments upon one passage 
after another of the Gospels, and not infrequently 
upon a text which is a blending of two or more 
Gospels. 

Zahn (1881) and Wace (see Hapos. 2nd ser, 
ii. 1, 128, 193; iv. 161, 294) have given a careful 
digest of all these passages, and the text on 
which Ephraem was commenting. The com- 
mentary appears to have been written in Syriac. 
Hamlyn Hill, assisted by Armitage Robinson, has, 
by comparison of Moesinger’s Lat. and the Arm. 
text, reached a very close approximation to the 
words of Ephraem. Zahn has been able to arrange 
the text of the Diatessaron in one hundred sections, 
with explanatory and textual criticism, collation 
of the Lat., Syr., and Arm. Vulgates, and the 
codices A, B, etc. But a remarkable addition to 
the apparatus criticus has been romantically made 
by the examination of two Arabic MSS of the 
Diatessaron itself: one brought from Egypt to the 
Vatican Library in 1719, by Assemani, known by 
the title of No. XJV.; the other, also brought 
from Egypt to Ciasca, of the Vatican Library, and 
practically a repetition of No. AXIV., but with 
important differences in detail. The collated text 
has been translated into Eng., and edited by 
Hamlyn Hill (Karliest Life of Christ, 1894; see 
also Hill, Dissertation on Gosp. Harmony of 5. 
Ephraem, 1896; and Rendel Harris, Fragments of 
Com. of Ephrem Syrus, 1895). These translations 
leave no valid doubt that we have the text before 
us on which Ephraem commented, and which the 
Arab. MS avers is a translation from Syriac of the 
long-lost Diatessaron. A large portion of St. 
John’s Gospel is included in the Diatessaron—a, fact 
which establishes, if it is Tatian’s collation of the 
four Gospels, not only the existence of the Fourth, 
but the esteem in which it was held between A.D. 
150 and 160. The doubt cherished by many about 
the ‘Memoirs’ of Justin must therefore be aban- 
doned. Harnack’s judgment in the Enecyecl. Brit. 
(1888, xxili. 81) is to the same effect. Watkins 
justly observes, ‘the Diatessaron of Tatian is the 

ey to the Memoirs of Justin’ (Bamp. Leet. 71), 
and it certainly bridges the gulf between the 
literary phraseology of Justin and Irenzus. 

(3) The MURATORIAN FRAGMENT, one of the 
earliest attempts to give a lst of the books of 
NT, not only includes the Fourth Gospel, but, in 
legendary fashion, describes the circumstances 
under which the Apostle John was urged by 
Andrew and other apostles to prepare his narrative 
with their recognition and sanction (recognoscentt- 
bus cunctis), This testimony is extremely im- 
portant, but its value depends on its date. The 
writer says, ‘ Hermas has very recently in our days 
written the ‘‘Shepherd” while Pius his brother 
was Bishop of Rome.’ The earliest dates for the 
commencement and close of the episcopate of 
Pius I. are from A.D. 139-154, the latest from A.D. 
141-156. 


limit of the date (neperrime temporibus nostris) 
cannot be put later than A.D. 170 (so Ddllinger, 


It has been customary to say that the. 


Lightfoot, and Westcott). But Salmon* (Inérod. 
to NT, and art. in Smith, Dict. of Biog. vol. iii.) 
judges differently of this limit, on the ground that 
the great change in the position of the Bishops of 
Rome with and after Pius had so long passed as to 
be forgotten when the unknown author penned 
these words, and that we cannot assume a date 
earlier than about A.D. 200. One of the most 
weighty features of the proof that the Gospel was 
at that moment widely prized and regarded uni- 
versally in the Church as the work of the Apostle 
John, is the reference to the First Epistle, which 
the writer treats as an appendix to the Gospel, 
adding that John ‘ professes that he was not only 
an eye-witness, but also a hearer and writer (scrip- 
torem ... per ordinem ‘a historian’) of all the 
wonderful things of the Lord.’ The testimony of 
the Fragment thus confirms the conclusion already 
reached by the testimonies of Theophilus, Irenzus, 
Tatian, Justin, and Clement of Alexandria. 

(4) Our evidence may be carried still further 
backwards by what remains of the words or life of 
PAPIAS, Bp. of Hierapolis. The fragments of the 
works of this early Christian writer were, for the 
most part, preserved by Eusebius (7 £ iii. 36, 39).t 
He is there said to have been bishop of the Church 
of Hierapolis, and a contemporary of Polycarp 
the disciple of John. It is more than probable 
that he was born between A.D. 60 and 70, and 
wrote his exposition in five books about A.D. 
135. The estimate which Eusebius expresses of 
his mental character in different pages is contra- 
dictory. Im one place he is called an eminently 
small man, in derogation, perhaps, of some extra- 
vagantly chiliastic prophecies which he is said to 
have referred to the lips of our Lord. Elsewhere 
Eusebius describes Papias as ‘ well skilled in all 
kinds of learning, and mighty in the Scriptures.’ 
His importance to us lies in the probable sonrce of 
his information and the nature of his written work. 
This last appears to have consisted of comments 
upon the words, miracles, and prophecies of Christ, 
such as he was eager to obtain from those who had 
known the Lord (‘the truth’), and he mentions 
‘the elders Andrew, Peter, John, Philip, Thomas, 
and James, Matthew and other “‘disciples”’ as 
authorities, whose words came to him by direct 
speech of friends of his who had known the 
apostles; and he adds ‘what Aristion and the 
elder John say (λέγουσιν),᾽ as though these elders 
had survived the rest, and were still available for 
information. 

It is a vain wish that we had more than the few 
hundred words which Eusebins has preserved. 
With only these fragments, it is misleading and 
arbitrary to argue from the silence of Papias as 
to what he knew of the four Gospels or the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The passage preserved by Eusebius is 
taken from the fourth book of the Lxpositions of 
Papias,—Irenzeus having informed us that Papias 
had written five such books,—in which he con- 
firms his interpretations by his own reminiscences 
of the speech of those that had known the apostles. 
It is worthy of special regard that the earliest 
witnesses and disciples of our Lord are cited in the 
Eusebian fragment of Papias in the very order in 
which they are referred to in the Fourth Gospel. 
Eusebius does not cite passages from Papias in 
proof of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 
He adopts this course upon the principle which he 
follows everywhere, viz. to mention very little 
concerning the entirely undisputed books, but to 
bring confirmation from various sources of those 
which had, upon any ground, been rejected or dis- 


* Similarly, Zahn and Harnack, 

{ The only other trace of the book, ‘The Exposition of the 
Oracles of our Lord,’ is in an inventory of the hookg in posses 
sion of the cathedral of Nismes, dated a.p. 1218! 
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puted. Inlike manner he makes no reference to 
any of the quotations indisputably made by 
Ireneus or Origen from the Gospel. The silence 
here is a proof that Papias made abundant use of 
the Gospel rather than the reverse. The refer- 
ences to Papias’ use of 1 Peter and 1 John support 
a further suggestion, that Papias was familiar 
with the Gospels of Mark (the interpreter of Peter) 
and John the Divine. Eusebius does not refrain 
(in his Chronicon ad Olymp. 220) from speaking of 
‘Papias the Hieropolitan, and Polycarp Bp. of 
Smyrna, as being known to be hearers of John the 
Divine and Apostle, as is declared by Irenzeus and 
others.’ 

This particular passage raises no question about 
John ‘the elder,’ of whose existence there is no 
proof except this solitary comment of Eusebius 
upon an obscure fragment of Papias. The present 
writer has discussed the subject fully in Introd. 
to Gospel in Pulpit Com.; see also Salmon, art. 
‘Joannes Presbyteros,’ in Dict. Chr. Biog. ; Farrar 
in Hapos. (1881) 2nd ser. ii. 321; Haussleiter in 
Theol. Lit.-blatt, Sept. 25, 1896; and Gwatkin in 
Contemp. fev., eb. 1897 (cf. Lapos. Times, viii. 
1897, pp. 338, 416) Westcott, Lightfoot, and 
Gwatkin hold to the Eusebian suggestion. Delff 
advocated the existence of a disciple not John the 
Apostle, but possibly John the Presbyter, who 
is credited with the authorship of the Gospel, who 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who 
knew more of the esoteric teaching than any of the 
Twelve. But the entire story of the second John 
is due, as many hold, to the inaccurate interpre- 
tation by Eusebius of the saying of Papias. 

(5) In conjunction with Papias, it is well here 
to recount the testimony of PonycarP, Bp. of 
Smyrna, who may be safely credited with carrying 
the evidence for the existence of the Gospel back 
to the lifetime of St. John. The letter of Irenzeus 
to Florinus, preserved by Ensebius, Hi v. 20, is 
charged with proof of his own personal remem- 
brances of Polycarp. Ivrenzeus recounts his ways, 
his ‘ personal intimacy with John and with the 
rest who had known the Lord.’ ‘The miracles and 
doctrine of the Lord were told by Polycarp, in 
consistency with the Holy Scriptures, as he re- 
ceived them from the eye-witnesses of the Doctrine 
of Salvation.’ These ‘Holy Scriptures’ to which 
Irenzeus refers were no other than the Gospels,— 
ineluding the Fourth,—from which he made hun- 
dreds of citations in his great work. The historical 
character of Polycarp’s visit to Rome, and of his 
martyrdom, has withstood all criticism. The 
memorable exclamation, ‘Eighty and six years 
have I served Christ,’ limits the interval between 
the martyrdom and birth of Polycarp. The pains- 
taking researches of Waddington (independently 
confirmed by Lightfoot) give A.D. 155 as the 
date of the martyrdom, and therefore A.D. 69 as 
that of the birth, and possibly the baptism, of this 
venerable link between the apostles and the snb- 
apostolic Church. This would allow for Polycarp’s 
having attained thirty years before the death of 
John. It is almost impossible to believe that 
Irenzeus blundered so extravagantly as not to have 
found out, in the strength of his vigorous man- 
hood, whether it was St. John himself, or another, 
of whom Polycarp spoke to him, in days so well 
remembered. The bricf Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians contains an unmistakable citation of 
1 Jn 4*%: ‘For every one who does not confess 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is Anti- 
christ, and whoso does not confess the testimony 
of the Cross is of the devil.’ The hypothesis of 
Volkmar, that the author of the Ist Ep. was quot- 
ing from Polycarp, is surely discredited by the 
assurance that Papias also made use of 1 Jn. The 


beyond question by the researches of Lightfoot 
(Contemp. Review, 1877, and Apost. Fathers, pt. 11. 
vols. i. and 111.). Dale, in his Living Christ and 
four Gospels, developed a striking argument from 
the absence of mysticism and the lack of origin- 
ality displayed by Polycarp, in addition to the 
fact that John, whom he knew, mnst have written 
the Gospel which he accepted, and taught his 
disciples to regard as Holy Scripture. Even 
the contrast between the tone, the teaching, and 
the chronology of the Synoptics, and the Fourth 
Gospel, certainly strengthens the conclusion. This 
contrast has been greatly exaggerated, but nothing 
is more likely to have prevented a widespread 
hesitation as to the authenticity of the Gospel, on 
account of this contrast, than the assurance of 
such a man as Polycarp. 

6. The testimonies available from CLEMENS 
RoMANUS and BARNABAS are handicapped by 
their own antiquity. This is peculiarly the case 
with Barnabas, in the opinion of hostile critics. 
But Keim has urged that Barnabas is saturated 
with the ideas of the Fourth Gospel.* If this can 
be sustained, it must share, with corresponding 
features in the writings of St. Paul, the author of 
He, and others, the explanation that, pari passu 
with the Synoptic tradition, there had from the first 
been widely diffused a tradition of the teaching of 
the beloveddisciple. Such diffusion must have urged 
the apostle in fis latest years to put into fixed 
form his undying memories, and greatly facili- 
tated its acceptance in the earliest years of the 
2nd cent. There are, indeed, phrases which reflect 
the influence of Johannine teaching in the First 
Epistle of Clemens Romanus, Thus, among 
others, ch. xlix., ‘He that hath love in Christ, let 
him do the commandments of Christ’ (cf. Jn 141 *3, 
1 Jn 5'*), and ‘Jesus Christ our Lord gave His 
blood for us, by the will of God, and His flesh for 
our flesh, and His soul for our sonls’ (Jn 6% and 
1585). 

The Second (so-called) Hpistle of Clement, which 
may be accepted, with Lightfoot, as ‘an ancient 
homily of an unknown author,’ say about A.D. 150, 
betrays no certain reference to either St. Paul or 
St. John. Still, note the tone of ch. ix.: ‘If Christ 
the Lord, who saved us, being first spirit became 
flesh (ἐγένετο σάρξ), and so called us, in like manner 
in this flesh, we shall receive our reward. Let us 
then love one another.’ Weare certainly reminded 
here of Jn 1* and the spirit of the first Ep., or, 
what seems more probable, we recognize the dif- 
fusion on all sides of those aspects of our Lord’s 
teaching which we refer to Johannine memories. 

(7) lanAtTius.—The great controversy touching 
the genuineness of the Ignatian letters may be 
regarded as having now terminated in favour of 
the Vossian Shorter Gr. Text, and the triumphant 
tefutation by Lightfoot of the hypothesis of 
Cureton that the three short forms of the Syr. VS 
of the Epp. to the Romans, to Polycarp, and to 
the Ephesians are the sole genuine nucleus of the 
entire literature. If these seven letters, vouched 
by the Ep. of Polycarp to the Philippians to be 
genuine, can be regarded as the writing of the 
Martyr on his way to Rome, certainly not later 
than A.D. 116, and more probably A.D. 109, we 
have indubitable traces of the Fourth Gospel 
having already found its way from Ephesus to 
Antioch when the memory of St. John must have 
been fragrant throt ghout Asia Minor. 

A strongly Johannine phrase, not withont a 
special difficulty of its own, appears in the letter 
to the Magnesians, viii. 2: ‘There is one God, who 
manifested Himself through Jesus Christ, His Son, 
who is His Logos, proceeding from σιγή, who in all 


* Charteris, Canonicity, quotes twenty passages which sues 


authenticity of Polycarp’s letter has been placed | gest some possible familiarity with Johannine phraseology. 
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| respects was well pleasing to Him that sent Him.’ 
Lightfoot has shown how this difficult term σιγή 
was used in the lst cent., and thinks that Ignatius 
had a leaning to the early pre-Valentin. Gnosis of 
the period. Whatever be the text, whether we 
should read, ‘proceeding from σιγή,᾽ or ‘not proceed- 
ing from ovy7,’ a reference to the Fourth Gospel 
is obvious. In the letter to the Romans, vii. 2, 
we read, ‘the living water speaking within me 
(or, probably truer text, ‘flowing, bubbling up’), 
says, ‘Come to the Father”; I take not delight 
in the nourishment of corruption, nor the pleasures 
of this life: I desire the bread of God, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Christ (of the seed of David), and 
desire the drink of God, which is His blood, which 
is incorruptible love.’ In this passage we have 
reference to Jn 4!4 and 6°: 3%, In the letter to 
the Philadelphians, vii. 1, ix. 1, there are further 
echoes, and Jn 10’ is expressively referred to. 

Before passing from this period, we may refer to 
the Acta Martyrit Polycarpi, the date of which 
shortly follows the martyrdom, and ‘the letter of 
the Churches of Lugdunum and Vienne’ preserved 
by Eusebius, and presumably written by Ireneus, 
who was the bearer of it (HE v. 1): ‘Then were 
fulfilled the words spoken by the Lord, that ‘‘ the 
period should come when he that killeth you will 
think that he offers service to God,”’ which is 
almost a verbal citation from Jn 16°. 

(8) The Epistle to Diognetus was once included 
among the writings of Justin. Whilst by some it 
has even been attributed to Scaliger, it is assigned 
by Nitzsch to A.D. 110-125, by Westcott to A.D. 
117, by Bunsen to 135, and by Hilgenfeld to a 
much later period in the century. It does not 
therefore supply any valid evidence. Its early 
origin cannot, however, be disproved, and we find in 
it the remarkable phrase, apparently from Jn 17" 
‘They (Christians) are not of thisworld.’ Inch. x. 
there is a nearly accurate quotation of Jn 3", and 
a striking interpretation of Jn 11 ete. applied to 
the functions of the Christ. There is also a refer- 
ence to 1 Jn 41% in the same chapter. 

(9) In the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
a, Jewish Christian puts into the mouths of the 
founders of the Jewish race Christian counsels 
and consolations. Sinker, who edits and trans- 
lates it for the Ante-Nicene Lib., places it at the 
end of the Ist or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
Many now regard it as a Jewish work edited 
for Christian readers. The Saviour is spoken 
of as ‘ Light of the world,’ ‘the Son of God,’ ‘the 
only Son,’ ‘the Lamb of God,’ and ‘the Spirit of 
truth’: ‘sin unto death’ (cf. 1 Jn 51%) is referred 
to; ‘eating of the tree of life’ (Rev 2’)—all phrases 
which reveal the presence of the Johannine thought 
and expression. 

(10) The Didaché of the Twelve Apostles may 
rove to be the most ancient of the post-apost. 
iterature. [10 15 referred to by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who cites it as ‘Scripture.’ The simplicity 
of the style and the entire absence of any refer- 
ence to the Ebionite or Gnostic heresies prove 
that it must have been antecedent to Irenzus or 
Justin. 

The Ep. of Barnabas, which may have been 
written between A.D. 100 and 120, contains a 
confessed expansion of the earlier portions of the 
Didaché. A comparison of these related passages 
(see Bryennios’ ed. of the Didaché and Schatff’s 
Oldest Church Manual, where they are placed side 
by side, p. 228 ff.) has convinced almost all Eng. 
and Amer. scholars, as well as Zahn, Funk, 
Langen, of the priority of the Didaché. 

The date of Hermas’ Shepherd is very variously 
estimated, but, as in the case of Barnabas, what 
is common to the Didaché and the Shepherd is most 
certainly earlier than the latter (Schaff, p. 233). 


We are brought by the Didaché into the midst 
of the movements of the early Church. It con- 
tains quotations from the Gospels of Mt and Lk. 
Though we cannot say that the writer had the 
Fourth Gospel in his Lana, yet Harnack admits 
the striking connexion between the Eucharistic 
prayers of chs. ix. and x. and Jn 6 and 17. 

John (1) used the remarkable word ἐσκήνωσεν 
to denote the dwelling in (with) us of the ‘ Word 
made flesh’: see here Did. x. 2. Christ, “1 am 
the true Vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man’: cf, Did. ix. 2, ‘We give thanks to Thee, 
our Father, for the Holy Vine of Thy servant 
David, which Thou hast made known through 
Thy servant Jesus.’ Cf. also Jn 15% and 17% with 
Did. ix. 2, 3 and x. 2, There are, morcover, 
striking resemblances between 1 Jn 2°!" and Did. 
x. 5, 6 Much of this teaching obviously points 
to a community familiar with Johannine teaching. 

(11) The use which HERMAS is supposed to 
have made of the four Gospels, and his adoption 
of the phraseology of the Fourth, have been 
diligently investigated by Dr. C. Taylor in his 
Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, 1892. , 
The argument turns on the special style and 
method of Hermas. He translates into some 
synonymous or symbolic expression ideas differ- 
ently phrased by Clemens 11. Ancient Homily, 
the Didaché, or ad Diognetum. Thus in the 
Shepherd ἀγγελία ἀγαθή takes the place of εὐαγ- 
γέλιον. In Vision iii. and Similit. ix. the earliest 
suggestion of necessary fourfoldness of the Gospels 
corresponds with the fourfoldness with which all 
the universe is compacted [a theory found in 
Plato and Arist. Nic. Hth. I. x. 11, τετράγωνος 
ἄνευ ψόγον]. The four cherubic figures, the four 
pillars on which the Christ is seated, the Old and 
New Gate into the Symbolic Tower, are all sup- 
posed Py Taylor to have been borrowed by Irenzeus 
from Hermas, rather than the other way. The 
process by which the writer establishes scores of 
references by Hermas to the Fourth Gospel is a 
subtle one, and does not carry conviction, except 
ἐρόων as to the existence of the tetrad of 

ospels a generation before Irenzeus wrought out 
the comparison, 

External evidences of the use of the Fourth 
Gospel ὃν the enemies of Christianity and by 
well-known leaders of Gnostic heresies must not 
be passed over in this rapid recital. We will, 
in reviewing this evidence, commence with the 
later testimonies, and press upwards through the 
century. 


(1) Cztsvs was probably no other than Celsus the friend of 
Lucian, an Epicurean. He was the author of the λόγος ἀληθής 
to which Origen replied in the 3rd cent. He was a bitter enemy 
of the Christian faith, but from Origen’s great work it appears 
that he was intimately acquainted with the four Gospels. He 
lived about A.D. 178, and thus shows not only that these works 
were beginning to be recognized as of paramount authority, but 
that they were known as such by heathen controversialists. 

Origen (ς. Celswm, i. 50) tells us that Celsus accused Christians 
of believing that ‘the Son of God is come down from heaven’ 
(see Jn 391 823), In i. 67 Origen quotes from Celsus, ‘Thou 
hast made no manifestation, although they challenged thee in 
the temple to exhibit some unmistakable sign that thou wert 
Son of God’ (cf. Jn 218104), Ini. 70 Celsus objected that the 
body of a God could not be thirsting at the well of Jacob, or 
eating broiled fish and honeycomb (Jn 46f, Lk 2442), ii, 31 says 
that Celsus objected that Christians are in error who ‘declare 
that the Logos is Son of God, when they present no pure and 
holy Logos, but a degraded man punished by scourging and 
crucifixion. In ii. 36 Celsus referred to the tchor flowing in 
the veins of the crucified: which is a reflection of Jn 1934.35, 
The Fourth Gospel must have been widely diffused for a heathen 
writer about A.D. 178 to have made this use of it. 

(2) We possess only a Lat. tr. of the Recognitiones of the 
PsHupo-CLEMENT, made by Rufinus. The Homilies are probably 
the more ancient work, and are extant in Greek. The date 
at which this Ebionite work was produced cannot be finally 
determined, but the best judgment throws it into the middle 
of the second century. Hilgenfeld in 1850 declined to see any 
quotation from the Fourth Gospel. Lagarde, however, gives 
15 supposed references to it. Thus, Hom. ili. 52, ‘The true 
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Prophet hath sworn ‘‘I am the gate {(σύλη) of life,” whoso 
entereth by me, entereth into the life’; and again, ‘My sheep 
hear my voice’ (cf. Jn 109 and 27). In Hom. xi. 26, ‘Except ye 
be born again of or in living water (/3e7; ζῶντι) unto the name 
of the Father, Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall not enter into ths 
kingdom of the heavens’ (cf. Jn 35). In 1853 Dressel discovered 
the xixth J7emily, where, in ch. 22, occurs an almost verbal 
quotation of Jn 92-3. Hilgenfeld yielded to this evidence, 
which makes Baur’a date for the Gospel finally incredible. 
There is, doubtless, little agreement between the spirit and 
teaching of the Gospel and the Clementines, which makes the 
evidence still more remarkable. 

(3) Monranus and Montanism also suffer as evidence by the 
uncertainty as to their date. The disproportionate space given to 
this theme in Eusebius, HH y., does not clearly fasten the rise 
of this Phrygian heresy to a distinct period, though giving the 
names and a sketch of the writers, Miltiades, Apollonius, etc., 
who contended with it in the reign of Commodus, 180 ff. 
Some have fixed on 140—Gieseler on 150—others 157, others 180. 
Salmon looks to the 3rd cent. for the origin of the heresy. 
If ths earlier dats should bs finally established, the evidence 
becomes clear that John’s Gospel must have been taken as a 
record of the valedictory discourss, for Montanus choss thers- 
from ths term Paracletus, ‘the other Comforter,’ as referring 
to no other than to Aimsel/; actually claiming that our Lord 
prophesied his (Montanus’) appearance in the fulness of time. 
Theodoret also says that Montanus made a similar use of the 
terms Δόγος and Νυμφίος. 

(4) Marcion admittedly makes no reference or allusion to the 
Fourth Gospel, but Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 3) shows that 
Marcion uses Gal 2 to justify his rejection of gospels supposed 
to be apostolic, becauss they were apostolic, not because they 
were notso. Tertullian (de Carne Christi, ch. iii.), whils argu- 
{ng against the hyperspiritualism of Marcion, says, ‘If thou 
hadst not rejected the writings opposed to thy system, the 
Gospel of John would be there to convince thee.’ Surely the 
Fourth Gospel is more explicit than are the Synoptics in 
asserting the full humanity of the Lord Jesus. Marcion reached 
Rome in A.D. 140, and we are thus allowed to assume an earlier 
ald wide diffusion of the various gospels which he rejected 
and mutilated to servs the purposes of his own system of 
philosophy. 

(5) VALENTINUS, the poet-philosopher of Gnostic theosophy, 
with his disciples Ptolemzus and Heracleon, Theodotus and 
Marcus, formed an important school of thought, pervading the 
2nd cent, He appeared in Rome between A.D. 135-160, having 
been before this in Alexandria, and is said to have died in Cyprus 
A.b. 160. Tertullian tells us that he made use of the whole 
of the instrumentum, t.e. books of NT (de Prescr. Her. 38). 
Ireneus, about A.D. 182, wrote his great work (adv. Her.) in 
pee to meet and refute the eclectic errors of Valentinus and 

is school. Hippolytus wrote his Refutation of all Ileresies 
in ths same spirit, and they both quote from the master and 
his disciples, not always accurately discriminating them. Now, 
as we have seen (cf. p. 6972), Heracleon [said by Clem. Alex. to 
have been well known to Valentinus] composed a comm. upon 
considerable portions of John’s Gospel, extracts from which are 

reserved by Origen. These passages show that a disciple of 

alentinus treated the Fourth Gospel as of divine authority. 
Ptolemeus also, in a letter of his addressed to Flora and pre- 
served by Epiphanius (adv. Her. xxxiii. 3-7), quotes Jn 11-3 
and Jn 1227, Indeed, Irenwus positively assures us that Valen- 
tinus and his disciples ‘abundantly make use of the Gospel’; 
and Hippolytus confirms this by a perverted use of Jn 108, which 
he attributes to Valentinus himself,—with the formula φησί 
rather than ¢ec/v,—and cites also, as from Valentinus, the Johan- 
nine phrase, ‘the Prince of this world,’ 16), But the entire 
system of ‘ Atons,’ and their ‘Syzygies’ or couples, which make 
up the Ogdoad and the Pleroma, is marked by the use of 
such terms ag Πωτήρ, Λόγος, Φῶς, Ζωή, ᾿Αλήθεα, Movoysvis, 
Πωράκλητος, with others; it is clear that this cannot be acci- 
dental : eithsr ‘ John’ built upon Valentinus, or Valentinus, find- 
ing these terms in a book believed to be of sacred authority, 
utilized them for his own purposes. Putting ths simple, 
natural, and religious use of these terms in the prologue of 
the Gospel and elsewhere, over against ths highly technical 
and theosophical use of them in the system of Valentinus, it 
becomes clear that ths heresiarch himself was faiiliar with 
the Fourth Gospel. In this conclusion, Bleek, Keim, Bunsen 
agree, as against Davidson and Sup, Rel. Thoma (p. 822) admits 
that the dependence of the Valentinian school upon the Gospel 
is not chronologically or dogmatically impossible, though in- 
demonstrable. 

(6) BasiLIpEs and ths Basilidians. Basilides, whose work 
and system preceded that of Valentinus, both at Alexandria 
and Rome, is named by numerous writers—Epiphanius, Jerome 

de Vtris JU. ch. xxi.) Hippolytus (vii. 8), and Eusebius 
HE iv. 7) who places his period in the days of Hadrian 
117-138) and speaks with intense abhorrence of his impieties 
and his inventions and asceticism. Ile does not refer to his 
doctrine. Hippolytusspeaks of the claim made by the followers 
of Basilides that he had received special instructions from 
Matthias, one of the disciples of our Lord (Ac 124), Whether 
there may or may not be any truth in this report, at any 
rate it gives early antiquity to their father and founder. 
Epiphanius (H@r. xxiii. 1-7, xxiv. 1) attributes to B. a period of 
activity in Antioch before his appearance in Alexandria or 
Rome. If Basilides quoted from the Fourth Gospel, the origin 
of that precious document is thrown back to the earliest days of 
the century, and, as has already been urged, into the lifetime of 
the apostle. Now it is very probable that Iippoly tus, in writ- 
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ing his great book (Ref. Her. vii. 22), had the work of Basilides 
open before him, and that he referred to the master and to hia 
school by his accustomed method of citation, φήσι for the 
former, while he used φωσίν, or κατ' αὐτούς or λέγουσι for the 
latter. If the whole of this passage is read (see Eng. tr. in 
A.N, Lib.), little doubt can remain in any candid mind that 
Hippolytus was quoting two passages as cited by Basilides 
himself from Jn 19 and 24. (See also Matthew Arnold, God and 
the Bible, p. 268; Mangold-Bleek, Hinleitung, 265; Watkins, 
Bamp. Lectures, Ὁ. 365). 

(7) The Oriental Gnostics, Ophites, Naassenes, Peratw (Bun: 
gen’s Hippolytus and his Age, see Intred. to St. John, xii. 11, by 
Reynolds), made, according to Hippolytus, abundant use of the 
Fourth Gospel. We cannot depend on his citations as repre- 
senting the verbal use of the Gospel made by any specific 
section or leader of these extreme dualists. So great was their 
antagonism to the OT that they took the very name of the 
serpent, na@hash (Heb.) or ophis (Greek), as their ideal of 
intelligence and emancipation. What recent investigation has 
shown is, not that we must carry down the Pastoral Epistles or 
Colossians or the Fourth Gospel till after the days of Marcion 
for proof of the prevalencs of these dualistic ideas, but that 
ideas of the kind were prevalent as early as the activity of St. 
Paul, who combated them at Corinth and Ephesus, and that 
the author of the Apoc. encountered them at Thyatira and 
elsewhers in Asia. Godet has treated the ‘Christ party’ in 
the Corinthian Church as those who sharply separated between 
‘Jesus’ and ‘the Christ’— who could accept the heavenly 
Christ, but repudiate the genuine incarnation, crucifixion, or 
resurrection; who could even anathematize Jesus, and claim 
special knowledge of, and union with, the Christ. The exist- 
ence of such a party reveals the presence of these Gnostic 
tendencies in the middle of the lst century. Consequently, we 
have no occasion to wait till the middie or end of the cen: 
tury to find the occasion for the protest against dualism dis- 
coverable in the Fourth Gospel. 


There is one exception to the uniform result of 
these researches into the religious ideas of the 
century. A shadowy sect or pees. ealled by 
Epiphanius”Adoyo [ἴ.6. persons destitute of sound 
sense], Her, 11. 1. 57, had manifested some antago- 
nisin to the Logos-Gospel. Epiph. is amused 
with the pun which he has perpetrated to their 
discredit, and hopes that it will stick to them. 
The objections which they raised were not of a 
philosophical or religious character, but had to do 
with chronological dificulties which the number of 
passovers suggests, the close association in which 
the highest dignity of Christ is placed with His 
presence at a wedding feast, and, further, the 
absurd statement that the Gospel had been pro- 
duced, not by the disciple whom Jesus loved, but 
by Cerinthus. Tradition certainly has made John 
and Cerinthus contemporary, and this tradition 
is confirmed by the supposition of these ‘stupid’ 
people, that the Gospel had been written by 
Cerinthus. The views of Cerinthus leaned towards 
Ibionitism; the whole teaching of the Fourth 
Gospel is that the Christ came down from heaven. 

It is with amazement we read in Reuss, History 
of NT, p. 233, ‘The unspeakable pains that has 
been taken to collect external evidence only shows 
that there is none in the proper sense of the term.’ 
We do not wish to accept evidence that would not 
be accepted elsewhere, but the proofs of the exist- 
ence of the Fourth Gospel seem as cogent as those 
that are advanced for any books of the NT, to say 
nothing of the most celebrated patristic or classical 
inasterpileces. 

Qur conclusion is that we diseern the first indi- 
cations of its appearance in the wide diffusion of 
Johannine ideas in the epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement, Ignatius and Polyearp, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, and the Didaché. We have pseudepi- 
graphical literature like the Test. of XII Patriarchs 
and the Clementines, early heretics and dualists 
like Basilides and Valentinus quoting from its 
pages and falsely utilizing its authority. Nay, we 
actually find some of them commenting at length 
upon considerable portions of the Gospel. There 
is not only abundance of such evidence outside the 
pale of the Church, but the celebrated Christian 
philosopher, Justin Martyr, in quoting from ‘The 
Memoirs of the Apostles and those that followed 
them,’ has preserved a large number of the apo- 
thegms of Jesus; and that these must have been 
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taken from the Gospel becomes almost demon- 
strated by the romantic discovery, not only of 
Tatian’s Address to the Greeks, but also of the 
Diatessaron, where the largest part of the Fourth 
Gospel is interwoven with the other three. Within 
20 years of this date we have the clear testimonies 
of Irenzeus, Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, and then that of 
Athenagoras, and the Muratorian Canon, fre- 
quently cementing the fragmentary relies of the 
century. Even Keim admits that the evidence is 
as strong as for any other of the Gospels. Not 
one of these reminiscences or citations was placed 
where it has been found for the sake of the modern 
apologist. It is simply marvellous that the ele- 
ments of the testimony should thus have been 
drawn together from such a number of sources 
within the compass of a century. 

III. CANONICITY OF THE FourRTH GOSPEL. 
—There is sufficient evidence that this Gospel is 
among the least disputed components of the earliest 
collection of documents. The Apoc., 2 P, 2 and 3 
Jn, are missing from the Peshitta. In the Old Lat. 
belonging to the 2nd cent., He, 2 P, and Ja are want- 
ing. The Mur. Canon does not contain a reference 
to Hebrews, unless it be identified with the Letter 
to the Alexandrians; and the reference to 2 and 3 
Jnis dubious. The document is incomplete or muti- 
lated, and does not contain explicit mention of the 
Gospels of Mt or Mk. Yet all these early indica- 
tions of a list of NT books contain the Gospel of 
John. The same may be said of Origen’s list 
(184-253). And Eusebius’ Canon, which placed 
among the antilegomena Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 and 3 Jn, 
and reckoned the Apoe. spurious (νόθην), contained 
the Fourth Gospel. The earliest codices of the 
4th cent. (B, δὲ), the Canon of Athanasius and all 
those of the ecclesiastical councils, also include it. 
These facts establish widespread and ancient con- 
viction as to the sacred character and authority of 
this document. 

IV. INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHORSHIP. 
—The familiar process by which the question of 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is hmited and 
decided must now be briefly recounted in the light 
of the fresh treatment it has received at the hands 
of Wendt, Ewald, Weizsiicker, Beyschlag, Cross, 
Delff, and Sanday. 

a. The author, whoever he may have been, was 
essentially a Jew.—From beginning to end he is 
saturated with Heb. and OT ideas, though they 
are illumined from within by the new and heavenly 
light which broke upon him through direct contact 
with Jesus. 

i, The inner sources and main tendencies of the 
author’s thought are to be found in the OT; and 
lus quotations from it in independent freedom, even 
from the current Gr. VSS, are hardly now in dispute. 
The whole argument of the Prologue is a prophetic 
foreshortening of the history of ‘ His own,’ and their 
age-long refusal to admit to the full the highest 
revelation of the Eternal. Note also the reference 
to the hope of the Prophet who should make all 
things clear, and to the Elijah of the new dispen- 
sation (1% 4%), our Lord’s zeal for the sanctity of 
the temple (213-20). his familiarity with OT history 
(314), the aseription to Jesus by John the Baptist 
of the function of the Bridegroom of the true 
Israel, an idea which frequently appears in ancient 
oracles (Jer 22, Ezk 108, Hos 2 °°), The writer’s 
references to the feasts of the Jews, the passovers 
(chs. 2, 6, 12, 18), the unnamed feast (ch. 5) which 


may or may not be a passover, the feast of | 


tabernacles (ch. 7), the feast of dedication (ch. 10), 
show the region of his religious ideas. 116 alludes 
to the special ceremonial of the feast of tabernacles 
in the pouring of water and illumination of the 
temple. The same conelusion may be drawn 


from his numerous references to Moses (1!?7 5* 774) 
and Abraham (ch. 8); from the great authority 
attributed to the law, and even from the verbal 
criticism of the Psalms (ch. 10); from the declara- 
tion that ‘the Scriptures cannot be broken’; and 
ey from the fourteen passages quoted from 
OT. Five of these are attributed to our Lord, 
seven are made by the Evangelist, two by other 
speakers (see Turpie, Old Test. in the New; West- 
cott, Introduction in Speaker’s Comm. p. xili; 
Sanday, Hapositor, March 1892, p. 178 ff.). Four 
of these agree with the accurate tr. in the LXX. 
Some, however, are in closer agreement with the 
Heb. against the LAX. Thus Jn 1937 ‘They shall 
look on him whom they pierced’ (= Zec 12°) instead 
of ‘insulted.’ This tr. is found also in Rev 17, 
and is a curious link of linguistic correspondence 
between the Gospel and Apoc. It is found also in 
Justin, and in the versions of Theod., Symm., and 
Aquila. This does not necessarily imply that the 
author was utilizing his personal knowledge of 
Heb., but that more accurate translations of Zec 
than that of LXX existed. Cf. with this Jn 6” 
(=Is 548); and especially 13!§ (=Ps 41°) ‘ He that 
eateth bread with me has lifted up his heel against 
me.’ Here the Gospel stands alone, the four other 
extant Gr. VSS differing from each other. Tlie 
passage 12”, quoted accurately from LXX, where 
this version fairly represents Heb. in Mt and Ac, 
is different from both authorities in our Gospel. 
There is no ease where this Gospel agrees with 
LXX against the Hebrew. These peculiarities indi- 
cate knowledge of the original Scriptures. Besides 
these phenomena of translation, let it be observed 
that the author is acquainted with a majority of 
the OT books, the historical books, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, and both parts of Isaiah. He is familiar 
with the history of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and 
David, with the brazen serpent, with circumcision, 
with the manna in the wilderness, and with OT 
similitude and doctrine. 

li. A point upon which the opponents of the 
Johannine authorship have laid much emphasis 
is the writer’s use of the term ‘the Jews,’ as of a 
hostile party from whom he was separated, 6.7. 
‘the purifying of the Jews’ (2°), ‘the passover of 
the Jews’ (2), ‘a feast of the Jews’ (5! 65), ‘the 
manner of the Jews is to bury’ (19%). But the 
writer is here conveying no reproach, but explain- 
ing to Gentiles events of his early life. Doubtless 
‘the Jews’ are discriminated from the ὄχλος of 
Galileeans as hostile to Jesus, but the writer calls 
special attention to Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, 
to Joseph, and to those of οἱ ἔδιοι who received Him, 
as well as to the πολλοί who ‘believed on Him.’ 
He says that Jesus made more disciples in Judea 
than y ohn (41), and in a most emphatic way that 
Jesus recognized that σωτηρία is from the Jews. 
Cf. the difficult passage (4%), where Jesus is 
said to regard the land of Judwa as ‘his own 
country.’ Even ch. 5, which discloses the enmity 
of ‘the Jews’ to our Lord’s interpretation of 
the Sabbath (cf. ch. 9), is penetrated throughout 
with the Jewish ideas of the Sabbath, of the 
Scriptures, and of Moses. The dramatic episodes 
of chs. 7-10 reveal great antagonism on the part of 
the mob in Jerus. and the Jewish authorities to 
the teaching and mandate of Jesus, but the con- 
versations display the author’s intimate knowledge 
of Jewish law, alike of the Sabbath and of cireum- 
cision (7%), and the Jewish idea of the διασπορά. 
And these three or four chapters are replete with 
assurances that ‘many believed on him,’ while 


88 speaks of ‘the Jews that had believed him.’ 


Again, when Jesus speaks of ‘their law’ and 
‘your law,’ which Pharisees and Sadducees had 
misinterpreted, it is as one who is bringing to their 
memory what they and not He had forgotten. 
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Moreover, not infrequently, by the term ‘the Jews’ 
the writer evidently means to denote teclinically 
the ruling powers in State and Church, the Sanhe- 
drin in its pride, in opposition to the pilgrims from 
Galilee or from the ‘ Dispersion.’ 

One passage from the ‘Jewish’ Gospel of Mt (28) 
shows an analogous use of the ol Ιουδαῖοι. See also 


Lk 23°!, St. Paul’s use of the term is well known, 
and must have familiarized men in Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Thessalonica with it, without 


suggesting for a moment that lle was not a 
‘Ilebrew of Hebrews.’ 

ili. The authoris by many opponents of the 
genuineness of the Gospel allowed to be of Jewish 
origin and sympathy, but not a Palestinian Jew. 
He is supposed to have belonged to Alexandria or 
Ephesus, otherwise, they contend, he would never 
have made so many errors of a topographical or 
historic kind. The most serious charge is his refer- 
ence to Bethany beyond Jordan (1% RV). But it 
is clear that the author was not confounding this 
Bethany with that near Jerusalem. And if there 
were two Bethsaidas, two Canas, two Antiochs, 
and two Cresareas, why not two Bethanys? Origen, 
it is true, had not recognized the site, and prob- 
ably suggested the Bethabara of AV which is 
found with variants in some MSS. Caspari has 
located it N. of the Sea of Galilee ; Conder, nearly 
S.E. of the Sea, far above the traditional site 
and much nearer to Cana of Galilee. Then the 
reference to the Pool of Siloam (Jn 97) has been 
triumphantly confirmed by recent discovery. The 
mention of ‘Ainon near Salim,’ of Ephraim in the 
wilderness, and of ‘Sychar’ near Shechem, has 
been remarkably confirmed by recent research. In 
association with this may be classed the pictur- 
esque reference to the brook Kidron (181); the 
‘vabbatha’ of the Roman governor, with its 
Aram. name (191%); ‘Solomon’s porch’ (10”); ‘the 
treasury in the temple’ (87°); the scenery and various 
nomenclature of the Sea of Galilee; and possibly 
the decoration of the temple courts by the golden 
vine (151-), 

These indications of personal knowledge have 
been disputed as evidence of the author’s Pal. 
origin, because the writer might have visited 
Palestine and picked up, like the author of the 
‘Apocr. Gospel of Matthew,’ a multitude of small 
details. So esp. Cross (Westminster Rev., Aug. 
1890, p. 177). Ἧ is enough to refer to Sanday’s 
complete reply in Hxpos., March 1892, p. 163. 

Frequent use is made of the supposed ignorance 
of the writer touching the appointinent of the 
Jewish high priest, illustrated by the state- 
ment that Caiaphas held the office ‘in that year,’ 
as though the saeerdotium had been an annual 
appointment. But the evangelist speaks of Annas 
being high priest in the very ‘same year’ in 
which Caiaphas delivered the unconscious prophecy 
of the effect of the death of Jesus (11%). Moreover, 
St. Luke, both in the Gospel (3?) and in the Acts 
(4°), speaks of Annas and Caiaphas as ‘high priests.’ 
Annas had been deposed by the Roman procurator 
in favour of his son-in-law Caiaphas. Ilis influence 
was great, though not officially recognized by Pilate; 
and therefore the evangelist, who was known to the 
family of the high priest, in giving the account of 
the preliminary examination by Annas, says that 
Jesus was sent bound by Annas to Caiaphas the 
lugh priest, from whom alone Pilate would have 
accepted the official charge of the Sanhedrin. The 

hrase ‘that same year’ reflects the absorbing 
interest of that year in which the highest court 
in the nation rejected and delivered over to the 
Gentiles the Incarnate Son of God. (See Pulp. Com. 
Introd, p. xl, and notes on 114 181% 19. 23. 24}. 

Efforts have been made to relegate some of the 
most characteristic teaching of tle Fourth Gospel 


and First Ep. of the same writer to the dominant 
influence of Philo Judeeus of Alexandria. Liicke, 
Bleek, Baur, Keim, Schiirer, Alb. Thoma, and 
many others have laid great emphasis on this 
filiation of ideas. But Siegfried has found the 
sanie influence abundantly evident in St. James, 
in Ep. to Heb., and in St. Paul. Luthardt, Godet, 
Pressensé, and others disclaim any relation, direct 
or indirect, on the part of St. John with the philo- 
sophy of Philo or his school. Even Keim and S. 
Davidson contend for the originality of the Fourth 
Gospel, pre-eninently in its teaching regarding 
the incarnation of the Son of God and its doctrine 
of the Messiah. The phraseology current in the 
Alex. school consists of important terms also used 
in the Johannine writings, z.e. not only Logos, 
but Light, Life, Truth, the Paraclete, the Archon, 
the Pleroma, the μονογενής and πρωτότοκος, ‘ only-be- 
gotten’ and ‘first-born.’ ‘These terms are used to 
denote the relation and mediation of the Divine 
Essence to the κόσμος, and part at least of the 
process by which all things have come into being. 
Philo endeavoured to utilize the speculation and 
phrases of both Plato and the Stoics in order to 
expound the teaching of the Pentateuch, but the 
amalgam was uncertain and really valueless. No 
one finally accepted these high-flown allegories of 
‘law,’ or of ‘narrative,’ any more than they did 
the Stoic interpretation of the Homeric pocms. 
It is, however, true that the place which, about 
the same time, St. Paul had in Co, Gal, and Col 
assigned to ‘Christ’ and ‘the Son’ and the ‘ Rock 
in the wilderness,’ Philo had assigned to the 
‘Logos.’ So, too, ‘the Heaven y bread’ is ex- 
lained by Philo as the manifestation of the 
on and other terms in He 1?°, and the ‘ Wis. 
dom’ of the Psalms, and in the Sapiential Books, 
are by Philo similarly correlated with the Logos. 
There are, however, strong reasons for disputing 
either a verbal or a philosophical dependence of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel on the Alex. 
theosophy. 

(a) The twofold meaning of the term ‘ Logos.’ 
In Greek this represents not only, as in Philo, 
the Reason and Self-consciousness, the rationality 
of a thing or person, but also ‘the word,’ the ex- 
pression, ‘the process by which a revelation can be 
made or ratiocination carricd into effect. The 
same ambiguous word is used for the feason and 
the HVord of both God and man. There are those 
who say that they are but the reverse and obverse 
sides of the same reality. At any rate, the same 
term is used by Philo for the archetypal reason 
and by ‘John’ for the creative energy, the divine 
personal nature, the source of life and light in 
man, Which is at length incarnated in humanity, 
the glory of God revealed, full of grace and truth, 
the only-begotten and beloved of the Father, able 
to declare Him.* 

(6) The Philonie Logos is in no sense personal. 
The Logos is often identified with the ‘ world,’ as 
‘intelligible,’ the ‘image’ of God in the universe ; 
‘by His Logos, God is both governor and good.’ 
True, Philo spoke of the Logos who, in place of 
the Angel of the Lord, brought back Hagar to 
Sarah (de Cher. p. 108), but by Hagar he meant 
not the woman Hagar, typical or historic, but 
‘human arts and science, brought back to the true 
virtue.” Numerous illustrations of the same 
method constantly recur. There is no personality 
in the Logos of Philo, such as we find adumbrated 
in the Books of Job or Wis, and, in another 
form, in ‘the Son’ of the Fourth Gospel, the 
a of St. Paul, and the ἀπαύγασμα of God in 

e I. 

(6) The doctrine of Messiah was ignored by Philo, 


* Schtrer (AJP τι. iii, 340-368) has more fully given to Philo’a 
Logos the quality of word. 
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aud that of the incarnation of the Logos was abhor- 
rent to the whole Neo-Platonic school. 

(α) To the phraseology of Philo some eurious 
analogies are fount in the Fourth Gospel, but by 
Siegfried (J.c.) many similar ones have been found 
in all the books of NT. Even the Ep. of Ja, the 
Targums, and the Synop. Gospels (Pulp. Com. 
Introd. p. xlix) are supposed to reflect Philo’s 
influence. But this phraseology is kindled into 
entirely new meaning by the Word made flesh,— 
ef. ‘love,’ ‘faith,’ ‘righteousness,’ ‘life eternal,’ 
—and the use of it does not in the least degree 
establish a non-Pal. origin for the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. Thoma’s eloquent enumeration of 
the titles and glories of Philo’s Logos vanishes as 
an anticipation of the Fourth Gospel when it is 
found that these are only tropical phrases for the 
discipline through which souls are passing to the 
rest of a true philosophy. 

(6) The true origin of the ideas and phraseology 
of the Fourth Gospel is to be sought in the OT. 
St. Paul and St. John found their material in the 
books which they had studied from their youth, 
and in the traditional interpretations of the Pal. 
schools. The spoken word is throughout Gn 1 
the creative agency, the mediator between the 
Eternal and the ‘eosmos.’ In Ps 336 and 147" ‘ the 
word of J’’ is approximately personified for the 
same purpose. ‘The personifications, inoreover, of 
the direct activity of J” under the form of Memra 
or Debra of the Lord in the Targums, though they 
cannot attest a literary usage answering to the 
Prologue of ‘John,’ indirectly reveal a mental tone 
in the Aram. schools, out of which the Johannine 
representation sprang. The same remark may be 
made touching ‘ the Angel of J",’ distinct from the 
created angels, who makes His appearance through- 
out the OT, and suggests awful and sublime depths 
in the bosom of the Divine Essence. The phraseis 
used as Logos is used, interchangeably with Deity 
and invested with all J”s glory. Kurtz in his Old 
Covenant has eriticised this, 1115 earlier view (appx. 
of Eng. tr.); but see Westcott (Introd.), Liddon 
(Divinity of our Lord). Cf. also art. ANGEL, vol. i. 

. 94, 
᾿ Philo used to refer the manifestations of the 
Angel of J” to the operations of the Logos and to 
specialized functions of the human mind; the 
apostles found in this mysterious phraseology an 
age-long witness to the possibility of an incar- 
nation. 

Perhaps nothing more than a personification of 
wisdom can be found in Pr, Job, or the Sapiential 
Books, but this method of presentation reappears 
in the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians and in 
those to the Colossians and Ephesians.* See also 
He 1!-2, from which it is clear that ideas of the 
Son, robed in phraseology of the Sapiential Books 
descriptive of wisdom, are independent of the 
treatment of the Alex. philosophy, and also of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. With this may be 
compared the almost extreme Johannine phrases 
of Mt 11 and Lk 10. Where could these writers 
have obtained these notions except from the 
widely diffused traditions and holy memories of 
the apostles themselves? Thoma has donc service 
in demonstrating the remarkable resemblance 
between the root-ideas of St. Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel. Beyschlag, in his Theology of NT, vol. i., 
has endeavoured with success to show the identical 
basis of the Synoptic and Johannine ideas of the 
relation between the Father and Son, the Father 
and Christ. Yet it is very noteworthy that 
‘John’ uses a term from Gr. philosophy to which 
he attached a profoundly different sense from 

* See Watkins in Smith’s DB? Ὁ. 1755, who also shows the 


link between OT and Fourth Gospel in many other particulars 
of 1 P. 
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Philo, and to which the other sacred writers have 
not attained. It is almost a demonstration that 
he was a Palestinian, not an Alexandrian Jew. 

B. The writer claims to have been an eye-witness 
and car-witness of that which he describes. Number- 
less unconscious touches, without any theological 
bias in them, reveal the indelible impression left 
upon the writer of what he had seen and heard. 
i.g. observe the numerous indications of ‘day’ and 
‘hour’ when that which he recorded took place 
(129 85. 39. 43 ΟἹ 32 448. 62 616. 22 701. 12 131. 30 1828 90), and 
many others). 

In 1 and in 1 Jn 11 he puts himself in the posi- 
tion of those disciples who beheld His glory, and 
in 19% he lays the strongest emphasis on the 
testimony he was personally able to bear to 
a great sign which accompanied the piercing of 
the side of the dead Christ. The fact that the 
author speaks of himself in the third person under 
the term ἐκεῖνος is in keeping with other tacit 
references to himself elsewhere, and with a similar 
usage of ἐκεῖνος, referring to the subject of the sen- 
tence, in 9°’, The writer indicates throughout 
intimate acquaintance with the secret fears, 
thoughts, murmurs, and questionings of the inner- 
most circle of the disciples. 116 knows what they 
thought at the time, and how they subsequently 
modified their views (1. 21): 21-22 1916); he records 
the conversations with Nathanael, Andrew, Philip 
(chs. 1-6); the questions of Peter, Thomas, 
Judas Alphsi, Philip, in the valedictory discourse, 
together with remarks of his own; he gives indi- 
cations of the blank ignorance of the disciples 
themselves with reference to the great utterances 
of their Lord (4°? 67 11 11% 8. 16 1617); the innermost 
mind of Peter at the feet-washing (13°): ”); the 
ignorance on the+ part of all of the deep signifi- 
cance of Scripture (20°) ; and the conversations with 
Thomas (207*-%), 

He is, moreover, acquainted with the very 
thoughts and motives of Jesus Himself (2° 2 41 
5° 7:6 131%) ; he gives a whole group of condensed 
perceptions of the blended divinity and humanity 
of our Lord which were flashed upon his conscious- 
ness by the Saviour’s work and conduct (cf. 18*-19*), 
He certainly suggests himself as the unnamed dis- 
ciplé of the Baptist and of our Lord (ch. 1) ; and we 
feel that he must have been an auditor of the 
conversations with Nicodemus and the Samaritan 
woman, and with the nobleman in chs. 3.4. Caspari’s 
interesting suggestion that he had a house in 
Jerus., connected with the fish trade between that 
city and the lake, would explain his presence in 
Jerus. (ch. 5), and his intimate pe ae of what 
occurred (ch. 6) in 61”. There is an unconscious 
revelation of his presence in the words, ‘ Now Jesus 
was not yet come to them.’ We do not see any 
animosity to Peter’s prominence. He is one of 
the two whom Jesus loved (207). We owe to his 
constant clinging to Jesus the details of the trial 
before Annas, the private converse with Pilate, 
and the words from the Cross which intrusted the 
Mother to his care (19%: 26), 

The closing scenes of ch. 21, with the appendix 
by the survivors, leaves it without doubt that the 
writer was one of the disciples whom Jesus loved, 
but not Simon Peter. Those present at the Sea 
of Galilee (21) 3) are Peter, distinguished from the 
unnamed disciple (v.29); Thomas and Nathanael, 
who are elsewhere mentioned by name; the two sons 
of Zebedee: and two other of His disciples. Now, 
Jaimes the brother of John was early slain (Ae 12? 2), 
Tt follows that the ‘beloved disciple’ who, in the 
Epilogue, is accredited with the authorship, must 
either have been John the son of Zebedee, or one 
of the two unnamed disciples. Andrew and Philip 
are conceivably hinted at, but, seeing they are 
elsewhere mentioned by name, it is not probable; 
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and since the two are mentioned last, it is more 
in accordance with the usage of the writer to 
understand that they did not belong to the number 
of the eleven apostles. 

The opinion that John, who is frequently referred 
to in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Acts (Ac 3} 
413 814-15; ef. Gal 39) in conjunction with Peter or 
with his brother (in Synop.) as at the very centre 
of the apostolic group, is not the disciple who pro- 
duced this wonderful narrative, brings an anoma- 
lous circumstance to view: that the author, 
whoever he was, never once mentions the name 
of John. If he was some philosophic mystic of 
the 2nd cent., he must have deliberately invented 
the innumerable touches of the eye-witness, which 
he introduced with such apparent artlessness, with 
the view of suggesting that he was no other than 
‘the beloved disciple.” This supposition is so 
harsh that it cannot be accepted without more 
cogent reasons than those which have hitherto 
been advanced. Delff (Grundzige d. Entwwiel:.- 
Gesch, d. Relig. 1883, p. 266) has argued that the 
beloved disciple was a friend of Joseph and Nico- 
demus and the high priest, resident in Jerus., 
familiar with the Jerus. life of Christ, and from 
his education, higher than that of the Twelve, 
better able to appreciate and work into his match- 
less narrative the deeper teaching of Jesus. In 
that case some incongruities that have aftlicted 
eritics would be dissolved, but many fresh dif- 
ficulties would be created, e.g. the utter disappear- 
ance of this remarkable personage from evangelic 
tradition ; his acquaintance with Pcter, Andrew, 
Philip and Thomas, Judas Alphei and Judas 
Iscariot, Nathanael, Martha, Lazarus, and the 
Marys, to whom he has referred, together with 
his utter silence about ‘John,’ who took so high a 
place in the early development of the Church in 
the NT and early tradition. It is incumbent upon 
the student to weigh the indications which other 
literature supplies of the character and personality 
of John the son of Zebedee, and to see whether 
they are incompatible with the revelation which 
the writer has unconsciously offered of himself in 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
self-revelation is studiously repressed. He never 
distinctly utters his own name, or that of his 
parents, or of his brother. He allows others to 
speak for him, and he hides himself behind the 
shadow of his Lord, and loses himself in the 
hight of his Master’s love. We can gather here 
and there what he thought of ‘the Jews,’ of the 
high priest, of Judas and Pilate. We can gather 
the interpretation he put upon certain perplexing 
sayings of the Lord, so different from their own 
lofty tone and fatlomless depths, which he was 
nevertheless able to remember and record. But 
for the most part he conceals his own individuality. 

V. THE CHARACTER AND CAREER OF JOHN AS 
PRESERVED IN OTHER LITERATURE. — A. The 
Synoptic Gospels tell us that a man named 
Zebedee (Mk 1/9 *) with his wife Salome had 
two sons, James and John, that they lived at 
Bethsaida, near Capernaum, on the Lake of Galilee, 
and were partners with Simon and Andrew the 
sons of Jonah (or of John, see RV and crit. notes 
on 1# and 217-16) in a fishing enterprise (Mk 1”, 
Lk 5”). They had fishing-tackle, boats, hired 
servants, and a house. We gather from comparing 
Mt 27° and Mk 15” that Salome was the name of the 
mother of Zebedee’s children. The Fourth Gospel 
makesit morethan possible that she was sister of the 
mother of Jesus, and, if this inference is correct, 
she and her sons were nearly related to Jesus. 
Zebedee accepted, without recorded murmur, the 
departure of his sons and of his partners Simon 
and Andrew at the summons of Jesus to them. 

VOL, I1.—45 


| also 734 Q23. 24. 44 οϑο, 


The father thenceforth disappears from view. 
Salome’s devotion and ministry of her substance 
to the wants of Jesus and His disciples, suggest 
the religious enthusiasm and Messianic patriotism 
with which the family had been brought up, and 
it is probable that, through friendship and kinship 
with the holy society of Nazareth, her expecta- 
tions had been raised to fever-point. Whether 
John was called into close companionship with 
Jesus only once for all, or on two or three separate 
occasions, belongs to the exegesis and harmony of 
the Gospels. Matthew (20) tells us that Salome 
presented a request of great compass and audacity, 
that her two sons might sit on the Saviour’s right 
and left hand when He should come in His king- 
dom. It is most likely that she cherished ideas 
of a temporal and visible sovereignty, and that 
John at this period had not been weaned from 
these materialistic hopes. We gather, however, 
that the brothers were taught some lessons about 
the great tribulation, the baptism of sorrow and 
blood through which they would have to pass to 
such high fellowship with the Head of the kingdom. 

For years before this, John had been in the 
innermost circle of Christ’s disciples (Mt 102, Lk 
6144, Mk 37, Ac 1). He had been in the death- 
chamber of the child of Jairus (Mk 5%’, Lk 8®), 
He had been taken into the cloud of transfiguration 
(Mt 171, Mk 9°, and Lk 958), though Peter was the 
spokesman of the feelings of the three. The two 
brothers James and John, with Simon and Andrew, 
had been permitted to hear the discourse upon the 
last things, which had opened John’s prophetic eye 
to the great world-wide events with which his 
Master’s kingdom was associated. John was sent 
with Peter to prepare the passover. With Peter 
and James, he was a witness of the agony in the 
garden. There is not a word or a hint in all this 
incompatible with the spirit of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

We do not know why James and John were 
called by Jesus ‘Boanerges.’ There must have 
been something specia] in the courage and bearing 
or in the character of James which signalled him 
out to Herod Agrippa asa victim that would ‘please 
the Jews’ (Ac 12**), It is probable that, being 
the elder of the two brothers, he was the more 
prominent petitioner for the coveted dignity of 
nearness to the King of Sorrows when approach- 
ing the goal of His self-sacrifice. A significant 
record occurs in Mk 9°8* and Lk 94, where John 
himself exclaims, ‘ Master, we saw one casting out 
demons in thy name, and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not (thee) with us. The question seems 
to invite the rebuke he received, ‘ Morbid him not, 
ete... .’ This was an event which revealed a 
jealous love for the Master, and it is paralleled 
by the spirit which flames forth in the treatment 
of those enemies of the cross with whom the 
author of the second and third Epistles contended. 
But the most striking instance of this spirit is 
recorded in Lk 995, where John as well as 
James burned with indignation against certain 
Sainaritans who refused to receive Jesus. ‘ Jlaster, 
said they, willest thou that we call fire from heaven 
to consume them, even as Elias did?’ Here again 
the two brothers are rebuked. The apostle of love 
is traditionally accredited with a similar outburst 
of indignant wrath in his treatment of Cerinthus. 
The current medieval representation of the author 
of the Fourth Gospel was that of one characterized 
by effeminate softness. This popular conception 
is not justified by the letter of the Gospel, but is 
due to tradition and legend. In no part of NT 
do we find such thrilling utterance of the wrath 
of God against sin as in Jm. (See 3! 1% 86. 52%), 
It is in Jn 6” that Judas is ealled ‘a devil’; ef. 
Even in the upper chamber, 
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we hear terrible tones of the Judge of all the 
earth, and the traitor is called ‘the son of per- 
dition’ (1525 161-8 1713), while the Evangelist himself 
(12°7-43) denounces the sin of the people in language 
which echoes Lk 9. There was much more for 
John to learn, and the occasional outbreaks of 
stormy wrath are of the very nature of a finite 
human love cherished with intensity of emotion for 
that wonderful Person whose grandeur of being, 
as well as whose human loveliness, was breaking 
upon his mind. ‘There are no other special refer- 
ences to John in the Synoptic narrative, and, as a 
revelation of the personal character of the author, 
those mentioned are explained rather than contra- 
dicted by the tone of the Fourth Gospel. 

B. The Acts of the Apostles hides Jolin in the com- 
pany of the Twelve, and behind the more prominent 
figure of Peter. Still, the promises given Ἔ the 
ascending Lord (ch. 1), and fie preaching of Peter 
(chs. 2. 3. and 4), reveal the tone and matter of the 
closing discourse of our Lord, of which John’s 
mind was the repertory. Compare Jn 5” 739 175 
16’ with the substance of Peter’s great sermon at 
Pentecost, and the defence made by Peter and 
John (Ac 3. 4) with the vindication in the Fourth 
Gospel of the Messiahship of Jesus, (See esp. 
Jn 20%). As in the Fourth Gospel, John is a 
silent presence in the early Church (see Ac 8), but 
the mission of the two apostles to Samaria pre- 
pares us for the mighty words which ‘John’ was 
at length to reveal to the world. 

C. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians makes a 
reference to James, Cephas, and Join as ‘pillars’ 
of the Mother Church, to whom St. Paul was will- 
ing to refer his Gentile ministry, based on Christ’s 
own teaching concerning the place of ceremonial 
in the kingdom of God. This is the only reference 
in the writings of St. Paul to the personality 
of John, and so far there is not the smut πον reason 
for questioning, on St. Paul’s authority, the widely 
attested conviction that the beloved disciple was 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

D. The First Epistle of John. The Mur. Canon 
makes distinct reference to 1 Jn as an appendix to 
the Gospel. It specifies two Epistles by the same 
evangelist later on. Eusebius (Hf iil. 39) tells 
us that Papias ‘used passages from the first 
Epistle’; and we have an unmistakable citation 
of 1 Jn 4! in Polycarp’s Epistle to Phil. ch. viii. 
The extreme significance of this quotation led 
the author of Supernatural Religion, vol. ii., to 
contend that ‘John’ quoted from Polycarp, rather 
than vice versd. Tertullian frequently refers to, 
or quotes from, the Epistle. Clemens Alex., 
Origen, and Cyprian cite it as St. John’s writing. 
Many who opposed the authenticity of the Gospel, 
like Wreheslii der in his Probabilia, with Paulus 
and others, do not attempt to separate the author- 
ship of the Gospel and Epistle ; but Hilgenfeld and 
Davidson have advanced many reasons for believ- 
ing that they belong to different writers and 
periods. Davidson (Introd. to NT’) assigns some 
ten distinet points of difference, which hardly need 
more than statement for their refutation. oltz- 
mann (Eznleitung, p. 463) admits identity of author- 
ship. Hauptand Lias have shown how the original 
form of the teaching is referred by the apostle to 
the words of Jesus Himself, while in the Epistle we 
see the method adopted by the evangelist to apply 
it to the condition of the Church at the close of 
the century. Doubtless there are differences in 
style, weight, compass, between the utterances of 
the Lord and the application of these ideas to 
later days, but all the fundamental conceptions of 
the divine character and righteousness, of ‘the 
word of life,’ of the contrariety between ‘ the flesh’ 
and ‘the spirit,’ between ‘light’ and ‘darkness,’ 
the emphasis upon the divine love, upon the Holy 
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Spirit and the eternal life, appear in a practical form 
in the Epistle as well as in the Gospel. There is 
no necessity to invoke the shadowy form of the 
Presbyter John to explain the differences be- 
tween the two documents. They must stand or 
fall together. Testimony to one becomes a witness 
for the coexistence of the other. ‘They combine to 
give us the best insight into the mind of the author 
of both. What is worthy of particular attention 
is the conviction that we have here not only the 
apostle of love, but one whose wrath flamed against 
untruthfulness, unbelief, and the spirit of the 
world. Let special notice be taken of 110 29-11. 16. 22 
3% 8. 13, 16 43 510,16. “While there is every reason for 
recognizing, throughout, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved and the author of the Fourth Gospel, there 
is a striking correspondence with the disciple who 
was ready to call fire from heaven upon those who 
rejected the Lord and His truth. The first Epistle 
is a link between the Synoptic John and the per- 
sonality of whom we are in search. 

Ε΄. The Second and Third Epistles of John, so far 
as they bear on the character of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. The authenticity and canonicity 
of the smaller Epistles have had to sustain a 
heavy fire of criticism. Even Eusebius hesitated 
to acknowledge them as St. John’s own, but 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Irenzus, and Dionysius 
have little doubt about them. The small cireu- 
lation of these private letters is enough to 
account for their non-inclusion in the Peshitta, 
though Ephraem Syrus quotes them. The Mur. 
Canon leaves it doubtful whether the compiler 
knew of more than two Epistles in all; Theodoret 
does not mention them. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
rejected them. Jerome, building on the view 
taken by Eusebius of the supposed reference to 
the Presbyter John by Papias, is disposed to 
attribute them to that shadowy personage; but 
he does not finally come to that conclusion, as he 
enumerates seven Catholic Epistles. In modern 
times the circumstance that the author calls him- 
self ‘the elder’ has been pressed against their 
apostolic er but it should be remembered 
that St. Peter (1 P 51) calls himself συμπρεσβύτερος, 
and that Papias ealls the apostles, including St. 
John, ‘elders.’ lIrenzus gives the same title to 
Polyearp; and when writing to Soter, Bishop of 
Rome, gives no higher title to his predecessors in 
that see, though these are supposed to have in- 
cluded both St. Peter and St. Paul. These con- 
siderations show that the title is one which St. 
John might, consistently with much other usage, 
have used for himself. And that Diotrephes used 
malicious words about John the apostle is no 
reason for thinking that the author was other 
than the apostle, when we bear in mind the parallel 
experience of the greatest of the apostles. These 
Epistles teach the same fundamental truths, and 
are characterized by the same omissions as the 
first Epistle and the Gospel, in neither of which 
is there distinct reference to the Church or the 
Christian sacraments. The prime words are used 
in all three Epistles, such as ἀλήθεια, ἀγάπη, ἀντί- 
χρίστος, περιπατεῖν, ete. There is the same limpid 
style, aphoristic utterance, and extraordinarily 
simple way of saying deep, loving, and terrible 
things. Our conclusion is that these two Epistles 
do much to link together the authorship of the 
Gospel with their own, as well as demonstrably 
prove that any specially prophetic and ‘thunderous’ 
symptoms of character discovered in the Synoptic 

ospels were not absent from the man who wrote 
with intense affection, breaking into flames of 
wrath, the Fourth Gospel. [On this subject see 
detailed treatment in Pulp. Com. Introduction ; 
Ebrard’s Comm. on the Epistles of John; Huther, 


Haupt, Westeott, Liicke, Alexander, and others; 
ae cae ee ὦ 
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as well as the art. JOHN, EPISTLES OF, in this 
Dictionary]. 

F. A general comparison between the authors of 
the Apocalypse and of the Fourth Gospel.—The 
criticism of the Apoc. begun by Vischer, with 
Harnack’s co-operation, and the theory of a Jewish 
document which is said to lie at the heart of it, 
and to be touched up by Christian vision and 
interlineated with Christian doctrine, have not 
reached a final stage. The theory might account 
for some of the most difficult phenomena without 
taking the authorship out of the hands of the 
Apostle John. But this is not the place to discuss 
either the authorship or the date of the Apoca- 
lypse. " External evidence for the later date and 
the apostolic origin of the book is stronger than 
that for any other book in NT. The chief argu- 
ment on which a much earlier date is assigned 
turns on purely internal considerations, such as, 
e.g., the suggestion that Jerus. is still standing 
when the Apoc. is written, that the succession of 
Roman emperors fixes the moment of its grand 
dénouement, that ‘the number of the Beast’ is a 
cryptogram of Nero Cesar, whose anticipated 
reappearance after his supposed assassination was 
confidently feared by the world and the Church. 
These are controversial matters capable of decision 
only by careful exegesis, and much balancing of 
opposing theories. Davidson, Renan, and Farrar 
have argued in favour of this earlier date; while 
Liicke, Hengstenberg, and many others have taken 
the opposite side. It is admitted by all that the 
longer the interval between the composition of the 
Apoc. and the Gospel, the easier it becomes to 
argue that the fiery enthusiasm and prophetic 
blasts, and the imaginative intensity, more Hebrew 
than Greek, of the young apostle, may have sub- 
sided by long meditation and reflection on the 
vitalizing words of the Master in the days of His 
flesh; that the atmosphere of Ephesus and the 
wide diffusion of Hel. and Alex. culture may then 
have had time to purge his style and refine his 
tone, and direct him to a new standpoint of thought 
and feeling. Many scholars, from Dionysius of 
Alexandria, who elaborated the contrasts between 
the Apoc. and the Gospel almost as completely as 
has been done by modern critics, down to the earl 
followers of Baur, such as Zeller and Hilgenfeld, 
have come to the conclusion that no ingenuity can 
ever show the two books to have originated from 
the same mind, whatever interval or change of 
scene may be intercalated between them. Some 
then, with F. C. Baur, by establishing the apostolic 
authorship of the Apoc., have believed that they 
demolished the authenticity of the Gospel ; while 
others, by relinquishing the Apoc. and handing it 
over to some Judaic zealot, have believed that they 
left the course open to a full acceptance of the 
Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. But 
however great the contrasts of an earlier and 
later style,—as witness, comparatively, in our own 
day, those of Burke and Carlyle,—a much greater 
conflict and dissimilarity may be observed when 
a man of commanding powers distinctly sets him- 
self to approach a different subject, or to look 
and write from a new standpoint. Many writers, 
like Swift, Cowper, Wordsworth, and Tenny- 
son, were throughout their career able to adopt, 
whether by dramatic temperament or deliberate 
tours de foree, glaring contrasts of form, dialect, 
style, tone, manner, which are enough to deceive 
those who cannot discern the subtle resemblances, 
and, moreover, have no external evidence of author- 
ship to guide them in their conclusions. The 
different attitude and atmosphere, the modified 
diction and general purpose of the two books, are 
not sufficient (whatever be the theory of date) to 


divorce them from each other while the internal | 


and external evidences of the authenticity of each 
remain independently so convincing. 

That John, the author of the Apoc., called him- 
self a *‘bond-slave of Jesus Christ,’ and not an 
apostle, corresponds with the modesty of the 
writer of the Gospel, and with the very phrase 
of St. Paul in four of his Epistles. He classes 
himself among the ‘prophets’ of the NT, and does 
not dissociate himself from the apostles, some of 
whom were undoubtedly ‘ prophets,’ and, since our 
Lord built His Church and kingdom (Mt 1638) 
upon the petra of Peter’s confession, it is not 
surprising that John should have seen the names 
of the twelve apostles upon the foundations of the 
new Jerusalem. The author declares that ‘he 
bare witness to the word of God, and to the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ’ (Rev 1*), which ranges him 
among the innermost circle of Christ’s disciples. 
The ‘John’ cannot, by any ingenious theory, refer 
to any other personage of that name mentioned 
in NYT. Further, the references to persecution, 
exile, Patmos, and an Ephesian residence, corre- 
spond with a whole cycle of tradition and citation 
which cannot be here given. It is true that Keim 
(Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. i. 148, 207) discounts 
the citations from Ireneus (ii. 22. 5, iii. 23), 
Clem. Alex., Justin, Apollonius (Eus. HEF v. 18), 
Jerome, E/piphanius, ete., thinking that a blunder 
of Irenzeus is the parent of all the supposed testi- 
mony; and Keim has been followed in this by 
Harnack and several other recent writers. But 
the arguments are unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, the external testimonies to the Apocalypse 
are Im various ways confirmatory of apostolic origin 
and authority, while a clear mention of it in the 
Mur. Canon—together with that of Peter—assions 
it a sure place in the reverence of the Church early 
in the 2nd cent. 

The arguments of Dionysius of Alexandria are 
based on fundamental differences between the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) Differences of designation, such as that the 
author of the Apoc. calls himself ‘John,’ whereas 
the author of the Gospel withholds hisname. This, 
as Salmon (Introd. to NT, 276) says, can be easily 
accounted for. The historical books of OT, with 
the exception of Neh, are allanonyious; the same 
may be said of the Synoptic Gospels and Ac, while 
all the prophetic books, with the exception of 
Daniel (see ch. 7), open with the name of the prophet 
himself. Now, the Apocalypse is distinctly pro- 
phetic, and its style and imagery are borrowed 
from that source. Dionysius did not reject it as 
uninspired, or as written by Cerimthus, or as hav- 
ing insufficient extcrnal testimony. He said that 
he could not understand its meaning, though this 
was not his point of critical doubt; but that its 
great dissimilarity in language, style, theme, and 
tone from the Gospel convinced him, that as there 
might be many ‘Johns’ in Asia during the Ist 
cent., one of them may have been the author. He 
argued, further, that the resemblance between the 
Gospel and the first Epistle in phrase, leading 
terms, and decisive teaching increases the feeling 
of discrepancy between the Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. On the hearsay that there were two tombs 
of ‘John’ at Ephesus, he raises the ghost of the 
shadowy ‘ Presbyter,’ who has done such notable 
service in the piecing together of 2nd cent. frag- 
ments. The position occupied by Dionysius in 
the iniddle of the 3rd century may have been 
unconsciously adopted by this wise and candid 
man, owing to the strong objection he entertained 
for the chiliasm which lhe found in the Apocalypse. 
Nevertheless, his hypothesis was comparatively 
disregarded until the present century, when it 
was used in a contrary sense by F. C. Baur and 
his followers, who recognized and emphasized the 
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apostolic authorship of the Apoc., to the entire 
repudiation of that of the Gospel, which was sup- 
posed to have originated under different conditions 
at the close of the 2nd cent. On the other 
hand, Liicke, Ewald, Lutzelberger, Diisterdieck, 
de Wette, and Neander, holding the authenticity 
of the Gospel as proved, and accepting the burden 
of the Dionysian argument, have resigned the 
authorship of the Apoc. to the ‘Presbyter,’ to 
‘ John the Divine,’ to John Mark, or to any other 
who could bear the weight of the responsibility. 
Volkmar and Renan pressed the Judaic aspects so 
strongly as to suppose that it was, among other 
things, an early manifesto against the Pauline 
Churches and doctrine, under the pseudonym of 
Balaam or the Nicolaitans. 

(2) The emphasis laid upon the Heb. and Hel. 
spirit of the two books respectively has been 
brought into strong relief by Vischer’s Die Offen- 
barung Johannis eine Jtidische Apokalypse in 
christlicher Bearbeitung: mit einem Nachwort von 
Adolph Harnack, 1886; see Schoen’s Origine de 
vApocalypse, also Bousset’s Commentary, and 
A. Meyer in Yheol. Rundschau, Nov. and Dee. 
1897. Doubtless the Apocalyptic literature of the 
Hebrews, as seen in Dn, 2 Es, Enoch, must have 
been present to the mind of the author; but that 
lie or another re-edited a Jewish Apoc. is more than 
the precarious criticism which has prevailed of 
late can be said to have proved. Moreover, the 
links of connexion and the subtle resemblance 
between these two most wonderful testimonies to 
Christ have been too much slighted. The use of 
rare words and forms characterizing both docu- 
ments, the practically identical Christology, and a 
certain resemblance in structure, lead to the con- 
clusion that if John be indeed the author of the 
Apoc., then the author of the Gospel, notwith- 
standing its transparent differences, must have 
been his pupil and follower in the deepest motives 
and spirit of his utterance. Again, the supposed 
oppositions of style are certainly balanced by 
interesting correspondences, the fancied solecisms 
can be shown to have analogous representations in 
classical Greek, and certain views of the OT and 
of the Person of Christ are almost, if not quite, 

eculiar to these two works. The impression there- 
ore grows upon many, that, notwithstanding the 
dicta of the Tiibingen school, the two books not 
only me but must, have issued from the same 
mind, If this be the final word of the long con- 
troversy, the authenticity of the Apoc. becomes one 
of the strongest arguments for the apostolic origin 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

It is common to say that the Apoc. is strongly 
Heb. in its grammar, while the Gospel is written 
in excellent Hel. Greek. The substitution of καί 
in the Apoc., as representative of the Heb. 1, for the 
rich variety of Gr. particles, is urged as a con- 
spicuous proof of the position. But we find also in 
the Gospel that, where the emotions are intense, 
and when every sentence becomes a heart-throb, 
asin chs. 15, 17, and in ch. 21 (where the succes- 
sion of events constitutes the very nerve of the 
transcendent narrative), the author is equally 
content with the simple καί, and dispenses with all 
other particles. It is urged that πάντοτε and πώποτε 
and καθώς are used in the Gospel, but not in the 
Apocalypse. Now, thelast word is used often in the 
Synoptics; and though the former words occur in 
Jn, they are not to be found in Ac, and only very 
occasionally in NT, so that no conclusion can be 
drawn from theiromissionin the Apocalypse. While 
the Heb. forms ‘Amen,’ ‘ Abaddon,’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
are found in the Apoc., and the Heb. imagery of 
the ‘manna,’ the ‘ root and offspring of David,’ the 
‘twelve tribes of Israel,’ and the ‘New Jerus.’ are 
introduced, they certainly are balanced by the 
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Jong list of Heb. phrases, information, and imagery 
found in the Gospel (see below). The Gospel 
makes claim for the ‘Word made flesh’ that 
Abraham rejoiced to see the days of the Christ; 
that Moses wrote of Him; that Jesus Himself was 
the Heavenly ‘Manna’ which came down fron 
heaven, that He was the Lamb of God, taking 
away sin, that He was the Bridegroom of the 
Church, that He was greater than the temple, 
able to rebuild it after its wanton destruction. 
The Lamb (τὸ ἀρνίον, not, however, ὁ ἀμνός) of the 
Apoc. isin tremendous conflict with the power of the 
theocracy, then with the world, then with concen- 
trated world -powers, over which He gains the 
victory, and receives the acclamations of the 
universe. The Lamb of the Gospel narrative en- 
counters the powers of the world, displays great 
‘sions’ in the temple, on the land and on the sea, 
on the bodies and minds of men. Through meek- 
ness and submission, not throngh impotence, 
through the mystery of suffering and cruel death, 
and the glory of resurrection, He gains a victory 
over the world, over all its representatives, over 
the flesh and the devil. He takes His perpetual 
lace with, among, and within His people, their 

ord, their King. Doubtless there is a concrete 
specialism in the imagery of the Apoc. which seems 
to conflict with the universalism of the Gospel ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the Apocalyptist 
sees ‘a multitude which no man can number, 
gathered from every people and kindred and 
tribe,’ who circle the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, and at last the ‘leaves of the tree of life are 
for the healing of the nations.’ The Hebraism of 
both documents is obvious, and it is hardly more 
conspicuous in the one than in the other. Instead 
of separating them by contrast, it may be held to 
establish community of origin. 

(3) The grammatical peculiarities of the Apoc. 
include apparently ‘false apposition,’ the most 
remarkable example being 1*, where ἀπό is fol- 
lowed by ὁ ὦν, καὶ ὁ ἣν, etc. This, however, arises 
from the writer having regarded the phrase as a 
tr. of the Eternal, as=J”, and an indeclinable noun. 
In 30 other places he gives ἀπό its proper regimen. 
Other instances of unusual apposition may easily 
be explained without recourse to solecism, such 
as the ἡ λέγουσα of 2°, οἵ, 3/2 89 ete., which 
are paralleled by similar constructions in Plato 
(Winer, 671, Eng. tr.), Thucydides, and others. 
Anomalous varieties of gender and number are best 
explained by the fervid personifying temperament 
which gives masculine or feminine features to 
neuter nouns. The same peculiarities are found in 
other parts of NT, though they would scarcely be 
expected in the quiet, limpid prose of the Fourth 
Gospel. As a set-off against these curiosities, a 
considerable number of verbal coincidences demand 
attention. The verb μαρτυρεῖν and the noun pap- 
rupia occur very frequently in the Gospel and the 
Epp. of John, very sparingly in other parts of NT, 
and in a different sense; but they occur 13 times 
The word νικᾷν is used in the 
sense of overcoming evil and the world both in 
Gospel and Epp., and 17 times in the Apocalypse. 
Πηρεῖν τὸν λόγον is a phrase peculiar to the Gospel, 
Epp., and Apoc., and so is τηρεῖν τὰς ἐντολάς. ‘The 
idea of the tabernacling of God among or with men, 
σκηνοῦν, is also to be found expressed by the same 
word in these documents. The following words 
are virtually peculiar to them: σφραγίζειν in the 
sense of ‘confirm,’ Efpatorl, λαλεῖν μετά τινος, Κύριε 
σὺ oldas, περιπατεῖν μετά τινος, Which are characteristic 
of all three writings. What is still more remark- 
able is that words strangely absent from the Gospel 
and Epp., like μετάνοια, yéevva, are not to be found 
in Apocalypse. The word πίστις, which occurs 340 
times in NT, does not occur in the Gospel, and is 
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almost absent from Epp.and Apocalypse. Thesame 
Gr. tr. of Zec 12”, different from LXX, is found 
in the Gospel, 19%°3’, and Apoc. 17. These corre- 
spondences might be greatly multiplied. Weiss and 
Watkins give lists of more than 100 words or 
phrases common to the three documents. The im- 
pression made upon some opponents of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel is that the 2nd cent. writer 
who is supposed to have written it, studied the 
vocabulary, etc., of the Apoc., with the intention 
of producing the impression of Johannine author- 
ship. This hypothesis neutralizes the hypothesis 
based upon their conspicuous dissimilarity. 

(4) The plan, scope, and structure of the two 
books. —Many insist on tlie extreme contrast 
between the two writings in these respects, e.g. the 
absence in the Gospel of climax, the quiet flow of the 
stream of narrative and discourse, the movement 
from Jerus. to Galilee and back to the metropolis, 
with nearly imperceptible chronology, the lack 
of imaginative background, the omission of Trans- 
figuration and Ascension, and only the quiet 
gathering intensity of conviction that the victory 
over evil must lie for all time with the Man of 
infinite capacity, boundless sympathy, and measure- 
less affliction—so that at length the most sceptical 
of the Twelve admits His supreme claims. On 
the other hand, ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ 
to Tis servant John’ is an impressive series of 
tableaux, arranged in climacteric form, and with 
very marked septenary arrangements. After the 
first visions, come the letters to the Seven Churches, 
a special aspect and title of the Lord being 
presented in each. Next we have the vision of 
the seven seals of the Divine Book; the separate 
issues of the opening of the six seals; the inter- 
mezzo of the four angels and other angel; and 
then the new septenary group of trumpets intro- 
duced by the loosing of the seventh seal. Further, 
after the twofold revelation of the temple and the 
beasts, come the seven last plagues following on 
the pouring out of the seven vials. Then appear 
the closing contrasts of Babylon and the New 
Jerus.; the victory of the Logos of God over all 
His foes, the destruction of the Beast, the False 
Prophet, and the Evil One for ever and ever; 
and the renewal of all things in the light of the 
Lord. This series of magnificent images seems 
strangely diverse from the meditative, gentle flow 
of the river of life, of which we catch lucent gleams 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

An examination of the Gospel reveals, however, a 
deeply pondered plan. One thing readily appears: 
the septenary arrangement. Seven great signs 
precede the Passion. These constitute a climax, 
and a revelation not only of divine realities but 
of the mind of the writer. The first sign (Jn 2!) 
shows the mastery of the Word made flesh over 
the material of nature; the second (454) His mas- 
tery over one of the most cruel troubles of human 
nature, even when the Lord was not visibly pre- 
sent with the suflerer ; the third (58) shows His power 
to restore the forces which have been lost by sin ; 
the fourth and fifth (6) are great signs of power 
and pity, both on eartl and sea, with mastery 
over the forces of nature ; the sixth (9!*) is a double 
proof of [lis being the ‘Light of the World’; 
the seventh (11%) is a concrete conflict with the 
most terrible evil of humanity, and a victory over 
it. In addition to this, a singular parallel to the 
throbbing suspense or postponement of climax 
in the Apoc., e.g. at the loosing of the seventh 
seal, at the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and 
in the intercalated scenes before the final victory 
and glory, may be traced also in the structure of 
the Gospel. Thus the ‘hour’ of the highest mani- 


festation seems always at hand, but is again and | 


again postponed. Without enumerating details, 


cf. Jn 24 471-28 525-28 780 850 1927, followed by new 
and wonderful departures. In the midst of the 
valedictory discourse, ‘Arise, let us go hence,’ 
seems to strike the hour; but even now the 
moment comes for still higher teaching and the 
Eternal Prayer. This overlapping and renewal of 
suspense in striking interlineation are continued 
throughout the story of the Passion to the con- 
fession of Thomas and the hyperbole of the closing 
verses. Observe, further, the presence in both 
documents of prologue, rehearsal, conflict, victory, 
epilogue, which curiously correspond with each 
other and which almost bind them together. In 
each alike the prologue is an anticipation of the 
successive arguments of the visions or oracles, as 
the case may be. As the letters to the Seven 
Churches give a compendious forecast of the seals, 
trumpets, and vials, so Gosp. chs. li.-iv. or v. give 
most vivid rehearsals of characteristic specimens of 
the Lord’s method and teaching. The sublime 
key-word of the Gospel, ‘ The Word became flesh,’ 
rises over the entire Gospel as ‘an awful rose of 
dawn,’ just as the vision of the Divine Christ in 
Rev 1 dominates every subsequent paragraph in 
the Apocalypse. 

(5) This leads us to a brief treatment of the 
religious teaching of these two documents. Many 
modern critics, Strauss, Baur, Harnack, Wendt, 
Weiss, Ritschl, put into forcible antithesis the 
earlier and later Johannine teaching. There is no 
necessity for these distinctions. Gebhardt and 
others have given all the evidence needed to prove 
that no two books of Holy Scripture are so coin- 
cident in teaching, even to special peculiarities, as 
the Gospel and Apocalypse. In one, the author 
is calmly meditating upon the concrete facts, the 
peerless jife, the transcendent tcaching, the unique 
ending on earth of a ministry which was beginning 
to exert widespread spiritual influence upon 
individuals, and to produce political and even 
cosmic effects upon humanity and the world. In 
the other, the vision of the place which Jesus had 
taken in the sphere of providential rule flashes 
upon him. In the one, he is sweetly dreaming 
over the potent, procreant fact; in the other, 
fancy and even grotesque imagination forecast 
the future. The visions of Heb. seers, by their 
nature, follow one another, but do not grow from 
less to more—they are architectural rather than 
spontaneous. Remembering these different con- 
ditions, it is nothing short of unique that the ideas 
of the éwo documents should have been so similar, 
if not coincident. The same writer was able to 
see more deeply than any other into the heart of 
Jesus, and was also permitted to see more accur- 
ately than other apocalyptic writers into the fer- 
ments wrought in humanity by the leaven of the 
kingdom. (Gebhardt’s Doct. of the Apoc., Eng. tr. 
pp. 305, 424; Reynolds’ Introd. in Pulpit Comm. 
pp. Ixxx-lxxxv]. 

These considerations may be held to prove that 
the twofold Johannine literature, instead of break- 
ing the evidences of unity of authorship, reveals a 
high probability that the two documents proceeded 
from the same mind. We have also seen that the 
strong evidence for the existence of the Gospel 
towards the very beginning of the 2nd cent., and the 
traditional attribution of authorship to the son of 
Zebedee, are not countermanded by the character- 
istics of John supposed to be given in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
three Epistles of Jolin. 

Some able critics, like Gebhardt, Renan in some 
edd. of the Vie de Jésus, and Matthew Arnold, 


816 ready to admit that the external evidence for 
the Fourth Gospel is as copious as for the Synoptic 


Gospels and the Pauline Epistles. Keim has even 


! triumphed over Baur’s chronology and pressed back 
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the date of the existence of the Gospel to a time | which invests Him from the first in ‘John’s? re- 


when the son of Zebedee may have been still living. 
But all these hold a view of the writing which 
deprives it of historie value. They regard it as 
a Christological romance in the form of a narrative, 
which was not intended even by the author to be 
taken as a serious or historical record of what was 
actually said and done. The intense personality 
of the author pervades the whole. He has, say 
they, very sparingly made use of the Synoptic 
Gospels and the teaching of St. Paul, and freely 
manipulated traditional material as suited his pur- 
pose, and he never intended to convey other than 
the grand impression produced upon his mind by 
the forms of the new faith. As Jth, Enoch, 2 Es, 
the Shepherd, the Platonic Dialogues, the Divina 
Commedia, Paradise Lost, etc., used semi-narra- 
tive forms for the purpose of conveying religious 
ideas, so our evangelist was one of the most effective 
writers of didactic fiction. 

Others have gone much further than this. They 


have questioned every mark of early origin, and | 


have thought that they found abundant evidence 
of later date, ¢.g. references to the second de- 
struction of Jerus. under Hadrian. Some have 
found traces of Docetism, later Gnosticism, Neopla- 
tonism in the Gospel, and have contended that it 
is an attempt to trace to the words of Jesus the 
two types of Hel. and Heb. Christianity, the 
writer's deliberate aim being to bring about the 
healing of a schism which can be traced back 
to the apostles themselves. The controversy 
turns on the relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
the Synoptic narrative, and this we must now 
examine. 

VI. Tur RELATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO 
THE SYNOPTIC NARRATIVE.—A. A general state- 
ment of the contrast between them.—It is now 
admitted that this contrast has appeared to modern 
criticism more extreme than to that of previous 
eenturies. ‘Atmosphere’ or climate are difficult 
to define, but the most conservative critics are 
conscious of a vital change when passing from 
genealogical details to the abysses of eternity, 
from the homely life and trade of Nazareth and 
Capernaum to the heated discussions of the temple 
courts, from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
valedictory discourse. The dramatis persone are 
different. Nicodemus, Lazarus, and Nathanael, 
the impotent and the blind man, are introduced to 
us for the first time. Thomas starts into prominence 
and a position of high argumentative importance. 
The dhronclowiedl elements differ. The various 
visits to the metropolis interfere with the simple 
flow of the Synoptic narrative. No direct mention 
is made of the birth in Bethlehem from the virgin 
mother. The story and testimonies of John the 
Baptist are taken ap where the Synoptists drop 
them, and yet no direct account is given of his 
death. The temptation, the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden, the trial before the Sanhedrin, 
the dereliction, the ascension, are apparently 
ignored. The main themes of the discourses, viz. 
the conditions of admission into the kingdom, are 
exchanged for profound hints as to the uniqueness 
of the Lord’s own person, His pre-existence, His 
claim to reveal the Father and to give eternal life. 
The miracles of the Synoptie narrative appear to 
set forth His comradeship and His pity for the 
sorrows of the world, but the later narrative of 
miracles of Jesus seems mainly used to insist upon 
the apologetic value of His miracles—they are 
‘sions’ of the glory of God. The little children 
have vanished from the seenc, even from the 


hosannas of the triumphal entry. It is considered | 


scarcely possible to exaggerate the contrast between 


the gradual development of the Synoptic Christ, . 


presentation. 

The first three Gospels represent more than one 
current type of tradition. The Fourth Gospel is 
almost universally admitted to be the work of one 
thoughtful mind, which has impressed itself upon 
the whole work. The author in propria persond 
addresses his readers with explanations of his own, 
and at times seems to expand by further reflee- 
tions or recollections even the words of his adored 
Master; so that a vigorous subjective element 
cannot be excluded, although it may have been 
relatively exaggerated. 

B. We have to examine these divergences and 
some others, and to decide whether the admission 
of their existence destroys the historical value of 
the Fourth Gospel. Primdé facie, the claim of the 
writer to be the most intimate friend and disciple 
of Jesus Christ must be held to give a weight and 
an authority to his autoptic representations to 
which none of the Synoptists can lay equal claim. 

(1) Can we accept the new version of the principal 
scene of the ministry of Christ? Matthew and 
Mark refer to one passover feast only, for which 
they bring Jesus to Jerus.—while all the other 
incidents and teachings are confined to Galilee. It 
is worth while to remember that to the Romans 
and Hellenes, to whom Mk and Lk appeal, the 
difference between the two must have been very 
insignificant. To the introspective soul of John, 
who thought of days, places, hours of his intercourse 
with ‘the Word incarnate,’ it was of moment to 
record some of these things in sharper detail. 
Thus, seeing that the Synoptic narrative of the 
publie ministry ignores the Judzan ministry of the 
first passover, he reveals his intimate knowledge 
of the facts by the use of the word πάλιν in 4°, 
thereby corresponding with the Synoptists as 
to the date of the commencement of the public 
ministry. In ch. 5 we have an tntermezzo in which 
a visit to Jerus. brings our Lord into conflict 
with the Pharisees on the Sabbatic law. This ex- 
plains and corresponds with the long and bitter 
struggle with the Pharisees detailed by the Synop- 
tists in the early portion of the Galilean ministry. 
Jesus does not appear to have been accompanied 
by more than a few disciples on these visits to the 
metropolis. Caspari (Chron. Introd. to Life of 
Christ, Eng. tr. 142) has made the acute suggestion 
that John, who was known to Caiaphas, and had a 
house in Jerus. to which he resorted at the time of 
the great feasts, may have been the sole auditor and 
witness of the conversations, and have been his 
Master’s host as wellas his biographer. But ‘John’ 
never expanded these preciousmemoranda into a full 
biography. He, like his predecessors, has given us 
only fragments, pregnant incidents, great words, 
which lifted the veil from the mystery of the Lord's 
consciousness. The references to special occasions 
are abrupt, 6.4. to the abiding in Judea (3”), the 
walking in Galilee (7, the retiring to Perea 
(10%), the pause at Ephraim (11%)—other signs 
and teachings are cited and summarized from first 
to last. It is helpful to remember that even the 
Synoptists are not silent about visits to Judza, as 
compare the (Tisch.®, WH) text of Lk 4%, where 
els Tas συναγωγὰς τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας is inserted in the text 
—Tregellesand RV insert it in the margin. This 
might be synchronous with either the first visit of 
Jesus to Jerus. or even the second. In Lk 5” the 
presence in Galilee of Pharisees from Jerusalem 
represents the impression already produced in the 
temple by the great discussion on the Sabbatie 
law. Both Matthew (23°) and Luke (137 88. δὴ 
record the terrible and tender apostrophe, ‘O 
Jerusalem... how often would I,’ ete. In Lk 10* 
the incident of Mary and Martha is not incom- 
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the feast of Tabernacles, described in Jn 7%. The 
Synoptic narrative implies, in the final scenes, 
familiarity with people and things, which is best 
explained by the Johannine account of these visits 
to Jerusalem. 

(2) Is the length of our Lord’s publie ministry 
so different, after all, in the two accounts as hope- 
lessly to discredit either account? Browne (Ord. 
seclorum) has endeavoured to compress even John’s 
account into the short space of one year, contained 
between the first and last Passover; and this is 
effected by expunging from the text (Jn 6") the 
reference to another passover; but it has the 
tendency to render the whole narrative unhistorical 
when we consider the astounding brevity of the 
period during which the entire personal influence 
of Jesus upon friends and foes must have been 
produced. This becomes more striking when we 
compare it with the length of the teaching of 
Socrates, Buddha, or Mohammed. The same com- 
parison may be made with the record of the 
ministry of Hosea, Jeremiah, or Ezra, or with the 
history of the career of Moses, David, or Solomon. 
The fact is that there is no positive statement in 
any of the four Gospels upon the subject. The 
only termini are the 15th year of Tiberius (Lk 3") 
and the recall of Pontius Pilate (A.D. 36). There 
is therefore more historic probability in the whole 
narrative if the cxtended chronology of John into 
two years and a half be followed. There is nothing 
to contradict it in the Synoptic narrative. See, 
further, art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. 1. p. 406 ff. 

(3) The most perplexing and debated apparent 
discrepancy between the first three Gospels and 
the Fourth turns on the day of our Lord’s death. 
As judged by critics of all schools a formidable 
difference emerges, which some, like Baur and 
Strauss, have hfted into capital importance as 
demonstrating the late origin of the Fourth Gospel 
at the hands of one who was ready from doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical motives to contradict the far- 
spread tradition of a century. It is assumed that 
the writer wished to make it appear that Jesus 
was the true Passover, in whom all the ancient 
symbolism of the Lamb and the system of sacri- 
fices culminated, and that he did not hesitate to 
affirm by a group of incidental references that 
our Lord was crucified at the time when the 
Jews were preparing to kill and eat the paschal 
supper; whereas the Synop. Gospels had been 
unanimous in their assertion that the day pre- 
ceding the agony and the crucifixion was that on 
which the days of unleavened bread commenced and 
the paschal lamb was slain and eaten, and that, 
the Jord Jesus having been tried and _ con- 
demned on the day of the Feast and Holy Con- 
vocation, was laid in the grave on the evening 
of the Sabbath preparation. The difference of 
statement is explicit, and said, by the opponents 
of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, to be 
irreconcilable. This conclusion is strongly cm- 
phasized by the Tiibingen writers, on the ground 
that the Rattegiods ox and Jewish-Christian 
party persisted in celebrating their ‘feast of the 
saviour’s Passover’ on the 14th day of Nisan, 
when the Jews slew thcir paschal lamb. Their 
festivals of rejoicing commenced after their fast- 
ing had ended, on whichever day of the week it 
occurred. According to Eusebins (HEH y. 24), 
Polycrates of Ephesus affirmed that the Eastern 
Churches founded their custom in part on the 
practice of the Apostle John himself, ‘who οὗ- 
served the 14th day according to the Gospel.’ But 
what Gospel? Not the Fourth, according to the 
critics, but the Synoptic Gospels, where John is 
mentioned with Peter as preparing the Passover 
on the inorning of the 13th Nisan, and celebrating 
it with the Lord on the night of the 14th. This, 
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it has been alleged, runs directly counter to the 
representations of the Fourth Gospel. 


Now, the difficulty here involved has been greatly aggravated 
by the twofold method in which conservative critics have en- 
deavoured to solve it. Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Edersheim, 
Luthardt, M‘Clellan, etc., satisfy themselves that every reference 
in John is compatible with the Synoptic assertion that the 
Lord’s Supper coincided with the Jewish passover on the 
evening of 14th-15th of Nisan. They think that several of 
the proceedings of the night were exceptional, e.g. Judas going 
out, that the possible purchase of things needed for the feast 
or gift of alms could be justified, that ‘the passover’ which the 
chief priests were intending to hold, and for the ceremonial 
attendance on which they would not enter the pretoriun, 
referred to a midday meal on the feast day called ‘ chagigah,’ 
a ‘thank-offering,’ and sometimes termed by laxity ‘ passover’ 
(2 Ch 3022 357-9), and that the references to the repeczevqy—and 
the bearing of the cross, are all compatible with the first day 
of convocation. It is thus thought that the two accounts are 
harmonized ; but, on the other hand, Bleek, Greswell, Godet, 
Weiss, Westcott, Watkins, etc., have shown the entire incom- 
patibility of the proceedings of the trial, of the crucifixion, 
the bearing of the cross by one coming from field labour, 
the purchase of spices, etc., with the most elastic interpre- 
tation of the letter of the law then in vogue. The violations of 
Sabbatic law in performing or allowing deeds of mercy would 
have been utterly insignificant by the side of these flagrant 
contradictions of both letter and spirit. These numerous de- 
tails (see Reynolds’ Zntrod. pp. xcii-xcv, and notes on the 
passages in Gosp.) cannot be discussed. The Synoptists them- 
selves supply many confirniations of the Johannine view, espe- 
cially the determination of the authorities not to apprehend 
Jesus ‘on the feast day.’ Since Luke reckons the 50th day after 
the first day following the Sabbath of Passover (see Lv 23), 
Dt 169) as that on which Pentecost had fully come (Ac 21), 
and as the universal tradition and custom of celebrating it on a 
Sunday cannot be disputed, itis evident that Luke must have 
reckoned in the year of our Lord’s death that the paschal feast 
was held on the night following the crucifixion. 


St. John, who took part in the preparation of the 
passover, was not purposely correcting a common 
tradition, but making the chronology more clear. 
Still there remains to be accounted for the explicit 
manner in which Luke and Mark refer to the 
celebration of the supper and the blending with 
it of the ancient ceremonial on the night of the 
betrayal. Godet and Westcott do not hesitate to 
imply that the Synoptic narrative shows that our 
Lord must have anticipated by a day the legal 
celebration. Haste and the imminence of the 
tragedy are thought to account for this departure. 
The fresh point made by Caspari (Chron. Introd. 
to Life of Christ, Eng. tr. pp. 195-217), is that 
the four evangclists are unanimous in the asser- 
tion that Jesus suffered on the 14th of Nisan, 
after having prepared for the paschal supper, 
though without the lamb, or the bitter herbs, or 
the elaborate ceremonial; that the lamb may have 
been reserved for the evening of the day of the 
crucifixion itself, for the hurry and awfulness of 
which they were unprepared. If this be the fact, 
the difficulty vanishes. In its favour may be added 
the Chronicon Paschale, which quotes Clemens 
Alex., who, following the chronology just set 
forth, implies that the disciples had learned that 
Jesus was Himself the Lamb, the food and the 
wine of the feast. The fact that Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, and others in the course of the various 
Easter controversies, toolx a different view from 
Clemens Alex., does not here concern us. The 
points at issue with the Western Church turn on 
other considerations not vitally connected with 
our present discussion. With three most plaus- 
ible, if not absolutely satisfactory, methods of 
accounting for the difficulty, it is scarcely worthy 
of candid scholarship to speak of irreconcilable 
contradiction, or of the impossibility of St. John’s 
being the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

(4) The omission by the Synoptic Gospels of 
events and discourses which constitute vital 
portions of the Fourth Gospel is very startling, 
and difficult to explain; but it is Important to 
observe that Matthew and Luke are also almost 
equally characterized by peculiarities of their 
Without enumerating them here in detail 
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(see Pulp. Con. xcvi), it may be sufficient to notice 
that while paragraphs of various length, peculiar 
to the author of the Fourth Gospel, amount to 
ninety-siz, yet the specialities which we owe 
entirely to Lk amount to no fewer than seventy- 
two, and similar peculiarities of Mt to sixty-two, 
exceeding together by thirty-eight those of the 
Fourth Gospel. It is sufficient to urge that the 
three evangelists each found in the abundance of 
material what best corresponded with the supreme 
motive of his selection. Special emphasis has 
been laid upon the silence of the Synoptists on an 
event which definitely precipitated the tragedy. 
Most certainly, the death and restoration of 
Lazarus take so signal a place in the final working 
out of Jewish hostility, in John’s Gospel, as to 
imply an extraordinary reticence on the part of 
the Synoptists. It is possible that amid the 
affluence of mighty works wrought in Galilee the 
sorrows and joys of Bethany did not bulk so 
largely as they seein to the critics to do when this 
one event is singled out for minute inspection. 

(5) Lhe omission by the Fourth Gospel of events 
of capital ymportance in the Synoptic narrative. 

(2) The miraculous birth and infancy, the 
youth, the family, the genealogy of Jesus, and 
the early ministry of Jolin the Baptist, are passed 
over in silence. Yet there are significant hints of 
these things which carry the reader’s mind over 
the omission, without the suspicion of ignorance 
or indifference. 

(ὁ) The baptism of Jesus by John, with its 
accompaniments, is not definitely recorded, and yet 
it is implied in the testimony of John, and in the 
thrilling effect produced upon the mind of the 
Baptist by what he saw and heard. Similarly, no 
account is given of the imprisonment and death 
of the Baptist, yet both are hinted at. 

(c) The omission of the temptation in the 
wilderness has been put down to doctrinal pre- 
possessions of 2nd cent., but closer study seems to 
show tliat the evangelist inserts between the great 
testimonies of the Baptist and his imprisonmient— 
2.6. in precisely the chronological position where 
Synoptic teaching places the temptation—a series 
of events covcring the matter of each of them. 
The creative multiplication of wine, as an act of 
love to others rather than of self-assertion or the 
rectification of personal need, corresponds with 
the temptation to dispense with the Father’s 
ΤροτΊ δ στα τα care of His beloved Son. The sudden 

escent upon the temple with reforming energy, 
in lieu of casting Himself from the pinnacle to 
attract the admiration of tlie sign-loving multitude, 
is charged with effective analogies. Then, thirdly, 
we find an unostentatious refusal of Christ to 
palter with evil, or to accept the sanction of the 
Sanhedrin in order to accomplisli the ends of even 
His own mission. ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him alone shalt thou serve,’ rings 
through Jn 2. 3 and 4 just where the Synoptists 
had chronologically placed the mighty struggle 
with the suggestions of the devil. 

(ὦ) The omission of the transfiguration, an 
event which is fully described in the Synoptic 
narrative. This is surprising, because the latter 
represents the son of Zebedee as one of the three 
witnesses of the incident; but the explanation 
may be that the eyes of the beloved disciple 
received more convincing evidence than the bright 
cloud and the heavenly visitants and a super- 
natural voice, to establish the divine glory and 
Person of the Lord. ‘ We saw,’ he said (114), ‘his 
glory, the glory of the only-begotten.’ It is 
worthy of notice in this respect that Moses and 
Elijah were perceived by John to have prepared 
the way of the Saviour and His sacrifice (117: 23), 


The whole Gospel is a continuous revelation of the | 


elory of the Life, a vindication of the fact that 
Jesus ws the light- and sight-Giver to blinded 
humanity. 

(6) A more perplexing omission is that of the 
institution of the Eucharist, especially as the very 
meal at which it took place is mentioned with 
some other accompaniments, such as the feet- 
washing of the disciples. Somewhere in the folds 
and parentheses of the stupendous sentence (13!) 
we imagine that the institution of the Eucharist, 
which was intended for the sustenance and the 
responses of a transcendental love, lies concealed. 
On no supposition can we conceive the author to 
have been ignorant of the sacramental rite. We 
know that it had spread from Jerus. to Troas (Ac 
207 1) and Corinth, and was so highly esteemed as 
to be abused by the unwary (1 Co 11”), The best 
supposition is that the apostle has spread out over 
the discourse contained in chs. 13-17 the deepest 
and most essential features of the Eucharist. The 
teaching of transcendent love, and mutual in- 
dwelling and eternal life, is thus repeated by the 
divine Masterin these chapters. More than this, 
John has reported the astonishing discourses at 
Capernaum (cli. 6), where the Lord described deep 
spiritual communion with Himself as ‘eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood.’ Christ laid em- 
phasis on the faith which accepted the Incarna- 
tion, the reality and nearness of the God-man, the 


actual and perfect humanity of the Son of God, - 


the divine Bread which came down from heaven, 
under the unique phrase ‘eating his flesh,’ and a 
deep appreciation and assimilation of His sacrificial 
death as nothing less than ‘drinking his blood,’ 
not only of ‘the blood which is the life,’ but the 
blood which was shed. So early in His ministry, 
He taught that what He also elsewhere in 
the Synop. narrative described as a ransom in 
place of many, was effected by the giving of His 
life. Thus He made it evident that /ife in Him 
was closely bound up with the stupendous idea of 
the death of the Christ of God. ‘He that eateth 
me shali live because of me.’ Two theories have 
prevailed—one, that a transcendental philosopher 
in the middle of the 2nd cent., ignoring or re- 
pudiating the sacrament of the body and blood, 
chose this way of expressing his spiritualization of 
this widely prevalent usage. ‘The other hypo- 
thesis is, that the beloved disciple, having heard 
and recorded the Lord’s own interpretation of 
eating His body and drinking His blood, was 
content. This seems to us far more reasonable, 
But why should he have omitted the symbol 
which was so well calculated to preserve the 
teaching of the great discourse at Capernaum, 
634-60? We have just seen that. he did not repel 
the historical concrete always in favour of the 
ideal representation. But he may reasonably have 
been wounded by the prevalence of heathen and 
superstitious adjuncts to the celebration of the 
Eucharist. He was not a bigoted spiritualist, as 
we may judge by the significance of the seven 
great miracles recorded by him, by the interesting 
feet- washing which had never become a sacra- 
mental usage. (See art. ‘ Fuss-waschung’ by 
H. Merz in Herzoo’s RE ; Smith’s Dict. of Christ. 
Ant. ‘Baptism,’ §§ 34 and 67). 

(f) The omission of the agony in the garden. 
Keim says, if St. John’s account of the imperial 
bearing of Jesus in the garden and at the arrest 
be historical, then the Synoptic narrative is 
‘pulverized.’ TRenan, B. Weiss, and others are 
ready on the other hand to allow that we owc to this 
Gospel historic traits which throw mucli light upon 
the incidents of the passion. In John’s account we 
have a more definite description of the place (κῆπο5) 
than in Mt and Mk with their χωρίον, or Lk with 
the indefinite τόπος. The ‘garden’ was a ‘place’ 
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‘to which Jesus often resorted with his disciples.’ 
Moreover, if the Synop. narrative be historical, 
John must have been with His Lord in the depth 
of the olive shade. He must even have witnessed 
what Luke (22%: “4, see below) describes of an agony 
insupportable, of the exceeding bitter cry, of the 
cup which the Father gave the Son of His love to 
drink, of the bloody sweat, and of the supernatural 
rally when, having called from the depths of a 
divine despair to Him who was able to save Him 
from death, He was heard because of His godly 
fear. But this apostle must have seen as no 
other reporter saw so distinctly, the lanterns and 
torches which accompanied the temple-guard as 
they descended into the Kidron Valley by the 
steep side of the hill below the city wall; he 
knew the name, Malchus, of the servant of the 
high priest, whose right ear Peter smote. Note, 
in addition to all this, how Jesus, according to 
John, rebukes Simon Peter for his rash mani- 
festation of physical courage, in words which 
remind us of the bitterest experience of Geth- 
semane. We must admit that little trace of the 
prostration of that awful scene presents itsclf 
when the God-man (according to the Fourth 
Gospel) faces the enemy. He there appears to bea 
match for all the treachery of Judas, tlic malice of 
the chief priests, and even the military power of 
Rome. He meets the serried ranks of evil in the 
imperial calm of the intercessory prayer. It is 
the manner of this evangelist, and of other scrip- 
tural writers, to leave unexplained gaps in the 
midst of what seems to be continuous narrative. 
Such a manifest dacuna occurs here between the 
close of the valedictory discourse and the arrest of 
the Son of Man. But we see even from the Synop- 
tists that the great agony was over, and that the 
angel had strengthened Him (Lk 22%, whose 
genuineness is indeed doubtful; see WH’s note). 
The ery, ‘ Thy will be done,’ had linked the Father’s 
purpose of redemption with the bleeding heart of 
man. He had now the energy to rebuke the 
rabble that gathered round Him. He drove 
Judas to despair with words of incomparable re- 
proach. He moved forwards, in the face of false 
witness, to the assertion of the highest claims of 
Messiahship and divine authority. Even accord- 
ing to the Synoptists, the agony of the garden is 
compatible with the most stupendous claims. 

oreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
Fourth Gospel never ignores the vicarious sorrow 
or the sacrificial agony of the Son of God. Not 
only does the author show in the valedictory 
address and prayer the keenest appreciation of 
suffering (see 16 3 8 1712 1538-22% ond 1490), but 
he gives a parallel scene of surpassing intensity 
in 122-4, when a fearful looking for of deviation 
from the Father’s will is surmounted by ‘ Father, 
glorify thy name!’ The moral significance and 
the culminating intensity of the sacrifice is really 
placed chronologically before (not after) the ex- 
perience of the upper chamber. Cf. also the 
strange blendings of humiliation and victory in 
the story of the resurrection of Lazarus. We must 
admit that as the temptation, the transfiguration, 
and the Eucharist are suggested throughout the 
Fourth Gospel, so alsoisthe agony of Gethsemane, 
and, we may add, the bodily ascension of the Lord. 
The question arises: is the Synoptic narrative, 
which presents these themes in tableaux visions or 
revelations, or is the Fourth Gospel, which gives 
the same teaching in a group of objective facts 
and recorded words, the more historical ? 

To John’s eye the grand syuthesis of majesty 
and mercy, of divinity and humanity, of the ideal 
and the actual, the blending of the mystery of 
pain with the brightness of the glory, was present 
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To the Synoptic tradition, the universally diffused 
synthesis is gathered up into scenes and acts of a 
drama which readers have no power to blend 
without philosophical and theological lypotheses. 
If we are right here, much of the current anti- 
theological criticism of the Fourth Gospel vanishes. 

C. There are numerous correspondences between 
the two documents which merit special considera- 
tion. 

(a) The broad facts, the leading outlines of the 
life of the Only-begotten are the same. The name 
of ‘Jesus,’ the place of His early residence 
(Nazareth), the indisputable reference to ‘ father,’ 
‘mother,’ ‘brethren,’ and ‘sisters,’ the signifi- 
cance of this in connexion with the confession 
of His birth from the Spirit and of His having 
come down from heaven, belong to the two sources. 
The birth at Bethlehem (Jn 7”) is assumed to be 
true by the refusal to explain away a charge 
actually made. The reader knows that the Synop. 
tradition has already forestalled the objection 
which John, for special reasons, reported. Both 
sources of tradition agree that Capernaum was 
chosen by Jesus as the scene of special ministry. 
The different treatment of the Baptist is due to 
the obvious fact that the Fourth Gospel takes up 
his story where the Synoptics lay it down. After 
the wondrous manifestation in the Jordan, and 
the confidences between Jesus and John after the 
temptation, the Baptist was dazzled with a vision 
both of His glory and of His sacrifice. He pene- 
trated the reality of both, and used the mighty 
names of ‘Son of God,’ ‘Lamb of God,’ and 
‘Bridegroom’ of the veritable Israel. All this 
was perfectly compatible with the fact that the 
previous knowledge of Jesus by John—even a 
knowledge sufficient to justify the exclamation, 
“1 have need to be baptized of thee’ (Mt 3!*)—was 
as star-light to sun-light. 

Two great ‘signs’ of our Lord’s mastery over 
material elements and the forces of nature are 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel (6'*"), and correspond 
with the Synoptic narrative in all their main 
features, and the two throw valuable side-lights 
on each other; e.g. the circumstance that Jesus 
constrained His disciples to enter the boat while 
He sent the multitude away (Mt 147? || Mk 6%), is 
best explained by the sympathy felt by the dis- 
ciples towards the desire of the multitude to take 
Jesus by force and hail Him as Messiah King 
(Jn 6), The combined narrative brings out the 
impressive feature of the history. 

Jn 12 gives new and interesting details of the 
anointing of the Lord by a woman (cf. Mt 26, Mk 
14). It is from the Fourth Gospel that we learn 
her name, as well as the date, the motive, the 
criticism of this noteworthy deed which has filled 
the Church and the world with the fragrance of 
its perfume. 

John agrees with the Synoptists in the main 
features of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
The accounts of the ‘supper’ that preceded the 
passion, notwithstanding differences already dis- 
cussed, have much in common, 6.0. the detection 
and departure of Judas, and much of the matter 
of advice and consolation given by the depart- 
ing Lord (ef. Lk 137-85 with the valedictory dis- 
course). 

Tn addition to this there are numerous identities, 
such as the trial scenes, the denials by Peter, the 
conduct of Pilate, the incident of Barabbas, the 
‘title’ and accusation, the crucifixion, the two 
other victims, the death itself, with its certification 
—the witnesses of the resurrection. Much that 
John wrote would be more difficult to appreciate 
if we could not suppose that he had the narrative 
of the Synoptists before him. Thus, although 
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hedrin or the decision arrived at, he implies it in 
Pilate’s private interrogation of Jesus. 

(6) Other matters of fact or teaching, given 
in detail by the Synoptists, are characteristically 
hinted at in the Fourth Gospel, e.g. John does not 
describe the baptism of Jesus, but he pointedly 
refers to the accompaniments and consequences of 
it. The reference in 3% to the fact that ‘John 
was not yet cast into prison,’ is best explained by 
the evangelist’s knowing from the Synoptic narra- 
tive that the commencement of our Lord’s Galilean 
ministry coincided with theimprisonment of Jolin. 
Further, he seems to show that the previous Judzan 
ministry was not incompatible with the assertion 
that a great public ministry of Christ in Galilee 
was apparently dependent on the arrest of John’s 
activity. The Saviour’s knowledge of Peter, and 
the latter’s acceptance of the authority of Jesus 
(Lk 5°, Mt 418, Mk 115), are best understood from 
Jn 155 and the record of their early intercourse in 
the place where the Baptist was first exercising his 
ministry. The parable of the Children of the 
Bridechamber in Mt 9" is curiously confirmed by 
the last recorded utterance of the Baptist, Ju 3°. 

Again, there are proverbial sayings found in Jn 
which are preserved sometimes in different con- 
nexions by the Synopties. Comp. 43 with Mt 
1357, Mk 64, Lk 4%; and 1816 with Lk 6” and Mt 
10%; also 13°° with Mt 10 and Lk 10*. 

The identity of the character of our Lord as 
portrayed in the Synop. and Johan. narratives is 
very remarkable, though this has been sometimes 
disputed. Even A. B. Bruce (Apologetics, p. 485) 
thinks it diffiieult to reconcile the apparent motive 
of the great miracles of the Fourth Gospel with the 
philanthropic, sympathetic, and personal reasons 
which dictate corresponding miracles and other 
incidents in the Synoptics. He says that while 
our Lord’s chief motive in the Synopties was piti- 
fulness over human need, on the other hand the 
obvious purpose of His ‘signs’ in the Fourth 
Gospel was to call attention to His own Person 
and claims on human love and veneration. There 
is serious matter for contemplation here, should 
this contrast be observed throughout these docu- 
ments. But the case of every applicant for His 
mercy was severally considered and dealt with 
according to His wisdom. As He said to the 
woman who washed and anointed His feet, ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven thee’; ‘She loved much’; ‘Go 
in peace’ ;—so to the woman taken in adultery, 
and brought before Him, He said, ‘Go and sin 
no more.’ Doubtless He healed many in the 
affluence of His love, as detailed by the Synop- 
tists; but He would not allow the woman with 
the issue of blood to steal away with a purely 
temporal blessing ; and in like manner He ‘found’ 
the sick man of Bethesda in the temple to give him 
warning, and did not rest after healing the blind 
man until He ‘found’ him to confer upon him the 
highest benediction. The reason of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude in both documents is 
anxiety for their secular and physical require- 
ments; and the creation of the elements of wine 
at the wedding feast is an answer to the call upon 
His pity on behalf of the embarrassed villagers. 
The walking of Jesus upon the boisterous lake 
was a distinctly expressed concern for the peril 
both of mind and body to which His disciples 
were exposed. In all these cases our Lord un- 
doubtedly found occasion to bring out the great 
assurance that He had come forth from God and 
down from heaven; that He was the Light of 
the world, the Giver of strength, and a great 
Prophet. So though the raising of Lazarus was 
conditioned by consciousness of alliance with 
Heaven and oneness with the Father, yet few 
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sympathetic weeping over that grave, and His 
divine condolence with Martha and Mary. 

Obviously, it was the purpose of the Fourth 
Evangelist to record the impressive words, gestures, 
revelations by which the Lord unveiled both Him- 
self and the Father. These are more impressive 
in St. John than in the popular tradition, but they 
did not conceal the humanness of His love. The 
ironical charge, which was transformed into a 
crown of glory, ‘ He saved others, himself he could 
not save,’ is one of the keynotes of the Fourth as 
well as of the other Gospels. On the other hand, 
do we not find in the Sermon on the Mount as well 
as in the charge to the twelve disciples (Mt 10), 
to say nothing of the interpretation of the great 
parables of the Sower, of the Tares, and of the Drag- 
net (Mt 13), and of the Seed growing secretly (Mk 
4°60.), stupendous claims of personal dignity, and 
of kinship with the supreme Revealer and Arbiter 
of human destiny? Does any assumption of the 
Fourth Gospel transcend the claims made by the 
great prophet of Mt 23-257 The Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel felt that His own powers and claims 
were of supreme moment to mankind, but that the 
end of all He said and did was the life, light, peace, 
and joy of His brethren, and their victory over the 
world. Let the following passages be specially 
consulted ἢ 540 27. 47-50 711. 87. 98 812. 81. 32 109- 10. 28 11 
1255. 35 1 334. 86 1 48. and almost every paragraph of 
the valedictory discourse. The same features and 
spirit pervade the Synoptic Gospels, establishing 
more of unity than diversity in their theme. 
They alone relate the supernatural birth of Jesus. 
Nothing more characteristically Johannine can be 
found than Mt 11%-8° and Lk 102-22, wherein the 
Lord’s supreme self-consciousness was uttered, and 
is revealed in most close and gracious relations 
with the consolation and salvation of mankind. 
No words in the Fourth Gospel concerning our 
Lord’s character and prerogatives are loftier than 
those in the Synoptic Gospels. We believe we are 
justified in saying that the Synoptists would be 
more difficult to expound without the light of the 
Fourth Evangelist than the Fourth Gospel without 
the aid of the Synoptists. 

Other interesting and mutually corroborating 
elements are found in the four Gospels. There 
is, for example, the portraiture of certain per- 
sonages in the Fourth Gospel of whom we know 
nothing elsewhere, not even the name—uniless the 
name be a second name of one known to us by 
another. 

(1) The most striking instance of thisis Nathanael 
(chs. land 21), A widely spread idea prevails that 
he is to be identified with the Bartholomew of the 
Synoptic lists of apostles, where he is (by his 
patronymic only) associated with Philip and 
Thomas. 

(2) Nicodemus is thrice referred to (3. 7° 19°), 
nay, he is photographed by a few phrases. The 
familiarity of our Lord with this distinguished 
personage is quite paralle] with numerous scattered 
hints of His soeial relationships, especially in Lk 
735 88 19°, There is no certain identification of 
Nicodemus with one N. ben-Gorion, who, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, survived the fall of Jerusalem 
(see Geikie, i. 584; Winer’s Realwérterbuch, ii. 
152). 

(3) The woman of Samaria is portrayed with 
inimitable vivacity, and in a few sentences she 
has told her own story for all time. The refer- 
ences to Samaria and the Samaritans in Lk and 
Ac are all illumined by this sketch of the early 
intercourse of our Lord with the inhabitants of 
Sychar. 

(4) Mary and Martha lave been introduced to 
the Synoptic history almost as ideals of the con- 
trast between the contemplative and the active 
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religious life. In Jn there is a brilliant page of 
genuine biography and history. The time and the 
place are recorded; the characterization of the 
women is beautifully preserved along unconscious 
linesinJn 11. The resemblance of their brother’s 
name to that of the beggar of St. Luke’s parable 
does not throw any light on this story, for all the 
surroundings are difierent, unless there be a faint 
adumbration in Abraham’s word, ‘ Neither will 
they be persuaded,’ etc., of the access of malignity 
in the hearts of the Pharisees, as reported in Jn 
121, on hearing of the resurrection of Lazarus. 

(5) The Virgin Mother. The reticenee of the 
Synoptic account is one of the marvels of NT. 
We learn there that probably both she and Joseph 
also were the lowly heirs of the family and throne 
of David, that she occupied a purely OT stand- 
point, that she saw in the great function intrusted 
to her a solution of the bafiling paradoxes of 
the theocratic kingdom. Mt and Lk combine to 
tell us of the gracious incidents of the infancy, 
while Mk sheds a very strong light on the 
probability that she shared with her other sons 
the fear that her prophetic child was ‘beside 
himself,’ and that she received from Him a severe 

et filialrebuke. She would doubtless have spared 

im every rough handling, and sought to restrain 
all undue exposure to the rising storm of mingled 
enthusiasm and malignity. The sublime way in 
which, according to Mk, the Lord baffled the de- 
sign of the brethren, and emancipated Himself 
from the control of His domestic cirele, is on many 
grounds, both literary and doctrinal, most note- 
worthy. Cf. and connect Mk 3” with ®%, Mary 
followed Jesus to Jerus. and was present at the 
tragedy, but there is no statement in any of the 
Synoptists that she was there. Lk, however, 
places her with her sons among the disciples 
before and after the Ascension, and it may be 
readily inferred that she was among the women 
who ministered to Jesus, though Mary of Magdala 
and Mary the mother of James the less and of 
Joses hide her from view. Tle same picture of 
the Virgin Mother is preserved by the beloved 
disciple. Here also she allows herself to be over- 
shadowed by others and hidden in the glory of 
her Son and Lord. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel never breathes her name, but preserves 
the memory of the incident which he knew best, 
that he received the dying legacy of his Master, 
and asa son with a mother took her to his own 
home. The reference to the mother of our Lord 
frees his narrative from all Docetic taint; and the 
firm vindication of the truth that the Lord came 
in the flesh and was made flesh, seemed to him 
to be of the very essence of the Gospel, and the 
denial of it to be antichrist. At the same time, 
his constant reference to the supernatural, heaven- 
descended life of Christ gives the most vital basis 
for His immaculate conception. Minute touches 
also show at Cana the manner in which, while He 
delivered Himself from maternal control, Jesus 
obeyed her desire to meet the needs of their 
humble hosts. Thus, in the most subtle manner, 
the rare and wonderful portraiture is the same in 
both documents. 

(6) The portrait of John the Baptist differs from 
that of the Synoptists; but if it be noted that 
the Fourth Gospel takes up the story where the 
current tradition dropped it, the chief difficulty 
vanishes. The strange question sent from the 
prison (Mt 11° and parallels) seems all the more 
strange in view of the great testimonies to Jesus 
borne by the Baptist as given in Jn 1 and 8 (ef. 

teynolds, John the Baptist, 419-449). But there 
is nothing, after all, in the ‘ witness of John’ which 
transeends the OT’ standpoint, and Christ declares 


(538) that He had ‘greater witness than that | 


of John.’ Like Judaism itself, John would never 
have accomplished his proper work if he had not 
held to it too tenaciously even after it had reached 
its climax. But this involves exegetical considera. 
tions that are beyond our present scope. 

(7) Of nothing are we more certain than of the 
historical character of Simon Peter. The blending 
of courage and weakness, the desire to suggest the 
courses to be followed even by his Lord, sueceeded 
by the profound deference paid to the expression 
of the thought of Christ as soon as his reckless 
blundering was corrected, recur from first to last. 
This double personality appears at the earliest 
introduction to Jesus, amid the splendours of 
the transfiguration and the solemnities of Geth- 
semane, in his base denials and bitter tears, on 
the morning of the resurrection amid the visions 
of heavenly things, in the controversy with St. 
Paul over the essence of justification, and in the 
traditions of Church history. He is a real, not 
an imaginary man. If St. John had given a 
fundamentally different interpretation of his per- 
sonality, it would have been strongly adverse to 
the historicity of his narrative; but the fact is, 
that in the transactions of chs. 13. 18. 20 and 21, 
though handling several diverse incidents, St. 
John’s statements exactly preserve the same com- 
ae features of St. Peter’s inner and outer 
ife. He who said to the Lord of the invisible 
world, ‘Not so, Lord,’ or ‘Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man,’ or ‘That be far from thee, 
Lord’; who would have builded tabernacles on 
the slopes of Hermon, or engaged a whole band 
of Roman soldiers with a single sword, and 
then declared with curses that he knew not the 
man whom he had risked his life to defend,—is 
the same as the disciple who first cried, “Του 
shalt never wash my feet’ and then, ‘not my 
feet only, but alsomy hands and my head’; who 
rushed into the sea to reach the feet of his risen 
Lord, and whose new act of impulsive curiosity 
received anew the rebuke of the Lord. The in- 
delible imprint of personality is carried through- 
out the fourfold narrative. 

(8) Caiaphas and Pilate, though portrayed at a 
different angle and in the midst of cireumstances 
which thongh coneordant with those of the Syn- 
optists have a different bearing on the whole 
narrative, are alike etched from the life, and betray 
no departure from tle reality common to the earlier 
representation. Caiaphas and Pilate are deseribed 
as priest and ruler of Israel during the whole of the 
ministry of Jesus, Lk 31, The remorseless resolve 
of the Sadducean priest to find or make a capital 
charge against Jesus on the ground either of sedi- 
tion or blasphemy; the unprincipled endeavour 
to keep the Pharisees from siding with Jesus in 
His reformatory zeal; the demand on oath from 
our Lord of the loftiest claim of Messiahship and 
Sonship with a view to his immediate condemna- 
tion on a charge to which Pilate could not listen ; 
and the delivery of Jesus to the Romans on a new 
charge altogether, which Pilate saw through at 
a glanee,—all this is left intact by the Fourth 
Evangelist, while he casts an additional light on 
the main motives of both the priest and the 
governor. ‘The moral confusion of the motives of 
Caiaphas, evineed (11%) in his prophetic forecast 
of a seapegoat to the indignant majesty of Rome, 
offered in the person of one absolutely innocent of 
the crimes alleged; the superstitious fears which 
blended in Pilate’s mind with the abuse of his 
sovereign power; the uprising of his moral, at 
least of his political, conscience, which led to the 
temporary delay of the sentence,—all these ele- 
ments are emphasized by the Fourth Gospel 
from its own sources of evidence. The private 
interviews between Pilate and Jesus, to which the 
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beloved disciple was privy (18°38 199-2), as well as 
the private and preliminary examination before 
Annas, add to the general information, and have a 
supplementary character ; still the author does not 
ignore, but gives the result of the action of the 
Sanhedrin under the leadership of Caiaphas in 
Pilate’s own words, ‘Thine own nation and the 
chief priests delivered thee unto me’ (18%), The 
Barabbas incident brings into pointed relief the 
action of the priestly party as touched on in the 
Synoptic narrative, telling us that there was 
a pause and a questioning among the ὄχλος, which 
was overcome by the activity of the priests, who 
‘persuaded’ the people (Mt 27°); but the Johan- 
nine narrative shows how the fact corresponds with 
the earlier tradition; and the extremely culpable 
weakness of Pilate is further shown in the de- 
lineations of the Fourth Gospel. Pilate crushed 
the warnings of his own conscience, and was more 
intent on visiting his supercilious antipathy on the 
priests than on carrying out his own expressed 
conviction that the prisoner was innocent of the 
charge brought against Him. He yielded at last 
to a clamour which might complicate his relations 
with Tiberius, as the most fateful expression of 
Jewish national degradation at length burst upon 
his ear. ‘We have no king but Cesar’ sealed 
the doom, not only of Jesus, but of the theocratic 
nation. Jesus was sacrificed to the cowardice 
and meanness of Pilate. The spirit of revenge 
which induced him to abide by the ‘title’ upon 
the Cross is another touch of characterization which 
we owe, as we believe, to the special sources of 
information possessed by the Fourth Evangelist. 
We are not concerned to deny that John’s silence 
about the sublime assumption of the Messiahship 
and judgment of the world, and of the divine 
claim He made to the highest conceivable dignity, 
even when it sealed His death-warrant from the 
Sanhedrin, is a serious perplexity, but, at all 
events, it reveals no mere doctrinal perversity on 
the part of the writer to press the apparent theme 
and motive of his own wonderful contribution to 
the history of the Word made flesh. 

We have thus considered the objections drawn 
from the chronological and biographica! details of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and have shown that the 
omissions by the Synoptics of certain facts pre- 
sumed to be of historical importance, as well as 
the striking omissions by the Fourth Gospel of 
events of cardinal significance in the Synoptic 
narrative, have often been pressed beyond their 
real significance. We have traced also the general 
correspondences in the chief facts and minute 
details of manner and matter between them, and 
examined the biographic portraiture of the most 
noted characters, There remain some general 
objections of greater or less moment which aflect 
the whole composition. 

D. Miscellaneous Objeetions.—a. The supposed 
exaggeration, through the mythopeic tendency 
in the later writer, of the supernatural element. 
The transmutation by creative process of ‘ water’ 
into ‘wine’ is reckoned as an exaggerated and 
suspicious instance of divine prerogative attri- 
buted to the incarnate Logos. But this act seems 
by no means a more wonderful display of the 
will of Christ in harmony with the Supreme Will 
than is the multiplication of the bread, which 
belongs to the entire tradition. The heightened 
intensity of some of the special signs selected by 
‘John’ is sometimes cited, ¢.g. the thirty-eight 
years of the man’s infirmity in cli. 5 is compared 
disadvantageously with the e«vhiecen years of similar 
a ie as mentioned by Lk; so likewise the 
lindness from Ozth is compared unfavourably 
with the temporary blindness which Jesus healed, 
as recorded by Mt and Mk. But the way in which 


Mt tells of ¢wo blind men where the other evangel- 
ists, Mk and Lk, mention one, and two demoniacs 
instead of one at Gadara, and two multiplications 
of bread and fish instead of one in the other 
records, is far more open to the charge of mythical 
enlargement than anything that is here attributed 
to the Fourth Gospel. There is a deepening glory 
in the resurrections from the dead, which has been 
commented upon since the days of Augustine. The 
daughter of Jairus just laid upon her deathbed, 
and the young man at Nain being carried to his 
grave, might seem insufficient per se to prove that 
the Lord Jesus had the keys of death in His hands, 
but the fourth day of death and the assumed 
putridity of Lazarus’ corpse are more conclusive 
evidence that the Lord is King, and can and will 
raise in some way all that are in the dust of death. 
He had chosen death and the sepulchre as His 
special battlefield,—the evangelist had ample facts 
from which he made selection with reference alike 
to blindness and death, and in both cases, as well 
as in the bread sign and the Bethesda ‘Sabbath 
cure,’ he apparently chose the incidents for the sake 
of the discourses with which they were followed, 
and which he remembered so well. It must not be 
forgotten in estimating the weight of this argu- 
ment that the Fourth Gospel is parsimonious in 
describing specific miracles, though it records the 
fact of their abundance (2050. 8), Further, it is 
the only one of the four which declares that the 
miraculous is a kind of evidence far inferior to 
that of intuition and personal recognition of 
the divine in Himself (Jn 141-11, The miracle 
arrested attention, but it was still in the region 
of the natural and sensuous, and appealed rather 
to the understanding than to the higher con- 
science or to the spirit. The most startling and 
dramatic scenes, including, as we have seen, the 
temptation, the transfiguration, and the portents 
of the crucifixion, are shorn of those mysterious 
accompaniments which are desired by the miracle- 
loving multitude, and might be described as the 
unhistorical accretion of years. After prolonged 
pondering of the problem, we are convinced it 
might be urged that there is more of the mythical 
lustre overspreading the Synoptic narrative, more 
of the imaginative setting, and the solitary un- 
corroborated event or teaching in both Mt and Lk 
than in the Fourth Gospel, and more of the 
pictorial and even dramatic presentation in the 
Gospel of Mk than in either of them, and still more 
than in the stern self-repression and spiritual 
recollections of the great Apostle of Love. 

8. Schenkel (Charakterbild Jesu, § ii., and else- 
where throughout his able work), Hase, Renan, 
titsehl, and others, have emphasized the absence 
from the Fourth Gospel of that progressive mental 
and official development of the character and 
Messianic claim of Jesus alleged to be discoverable 
in the Synoptic tradition. But if the Preacher 
of the Sermon on the Mount identified Himself 
with ‘righteousness,’ and declared that, by pene- 
trating the secrets of all hearts, He could and 
would dispose of the final destinies of individuals ; 
if He was hailed as the Holy One of God by the 
demoniacs (Mk), and in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Lk) aroused inveterate hatred by a double claim 
to Messianic dignity and to an obnoxious uni- 
versalism,—there is not much room for develop- 
ment after that, especially when the three Gospels 
emphasize the significance of the Heavenly Voice 
which accompanied His baptism by John, and His 
subsequent transfiguration, as the climax of His 
Galilean ministry. We are not concerned to deny 
the development of Jesus from His birth to the 
twelfth and afterwards to the thirtieth year of 
His life. Enough has been told to discriminate 
His infancy finally from that of the later legends 
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of Buddha, or the precocities and monstrosities 
of the non-canonical Gospels of the Infancy. ‘The 
originality of Jesus leaves no room to think 
that either John the Baptist or Philo, Hillel or 
Gamaliel, contributed anything to His mental 
resources or to His Messianic réle. He knew His 
own mind, and followed it throughout, allowing 
the voice of the Father and the foreordained un- 
folding of human need and inquiry to determine 
the successive phases of revelation. While He was 
waiting for God, God was working in all things to 
the unveiling of His own true nature and the vin- 
dication of His love to the uttermost. There 
appears to be quite a parallel, if not a riclier, 
development in the Fourth Gospel than in the other 
three. There is a wide space between the language 
addressed to Nathanael (15 and that to Philip on 
the night of the passion: ‘Have I been so long 
time with you,’ ete. ; between the elementary in- 
structions given to Nicodemus (3118) touching the 
fundamental aspects of the new life, and the true 
nature of the kingdom of God, as consisting of 
regenerated men on the one hand, and on the other 
the sublime teaching of the ‘good Shepherd,’ the 
mutual indwelling of the Vine and its branches 
(ch. 15); the glorification of the Son of God, who 
would go unto the Father, prepare a place for them, 
‘come again to them’ in the power and presence 
of the Comforter. Almost every school of criticism 
admits a momentous advance after the close of 
ch. 19, Those whom He had gathered out of the 
world, those who at length had come to believe in 
the mission of the Lord, are set forth at length 
as face to face with each other, under the shadow 
of the cross, in the coronation of sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, sorrow, and death. A higher strain of in- 
struction pervades the Fourth Gospel than that 
current in the Synoptic tradition—one more adapted 
to the solitary inquirers, or to a knot of carping 
and critical priests, or to the society of His own 
disciples at great crises of their spiritual history, 
or te angry sticklers for their own customs when 
reparing their final and deadly assault upon His 
fife, than to the ordinary and miscellaneous groups 
at the lake side or on the hill slopes of Galilee. 
However, the contrast does not interfere with 
the historicity of either account. The progressive 
aspects of each group of revelations is obviously 
the result of the ditlerent susceptibilities of His 
audience and their power to catch the meaning of 
His teaching. In the case of St. John’s Gospel 
this is heightened by the circumstance that the 
reporter is throughout one intense, perfervid, yet 
contemplative spirit, who received from the in- 
finite fulness of the God-incarnate—knowing Him 
to be this—just the impression which he alone 
could receive, and in some degree record for after 
generations. 

y. The Gnostic element in the Fourth Gospel, as 
distinct from the Synoptic narratives, has been sup- 
posed to carry this document from the close of the 
Ist to the middle of the 2nd cent., to the great dis- 
parag scent of its biographical and autoptic value. 

Siegfried, as we have seen, endeavours to establish 
an influence from Philo of Alexandria upon the 
entire literature of NT, upon Mt and Ja as well as 
on Hebrews and the Johannine writings, Thoma 
has maintained a similar thesis. He even fastens 
on Valentinus, as Baur had done on Marcion, to re- 
date the Pauline Epistles, and so obtain, ὦ fortiori, 
a plunge down into the 2nd cent. for the Johannine 
books. This kind of criticism overshoots itself. 
Both the lst cent. B.c. and the lst and 2nd cents. 
A.D. were seething with the ferment produced by 


the blending of Hel. and Oriental ideas, of Gr. and 
There is no need to 
come down to the middle of the 2nd cent. to under- 
stand the phraseology of Col or Hebrews, the 
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letters of Ignatius or Barnabas, or the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Specific terms, such as ‘ Logos,” ‘ Life,’ 
and ‘ Light,’ were ready at all times to take up a 
richer connotation than before. The special con- 
trast between the Synoptists and Jolin, to the 
disparagement of the latter, has been pressed, as 
though Jn had thus received the hall-mark of the 
end of 2nd cent. The question arises whether the 
creation of the whole world by the Logos or Son 
is affirmed or repudiated by the Fourth Gospel. 
Does it recognize the dualistic view of the source 
of good more than do the Synop. Gospels? Surely 
the latter give us more references to the malice, 
mischief, and kingdom of Satan, of darkness and 
demonism, than the Fourth Gospel, which never 
refers to demoniac energy. There is nothing more, 
on the other hand, than a vague side reference to 
the Creation in the Synoptics (Mk 106), Such lan- 
guage is by no means so clear and explicit with 
reference to Creation as πάντα δι’ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο 
(Jn 1%), nor can it be pretended that matter (ἡ ὕλη) 
or any other element in the κόσμος is excepted from 
the πάντα, which owe absolutely their genesis to 
the Logos. The non-interpenetrating character- 
istics of ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ is not asserted. 
The power of ‘darkness’ is not chaotic or anarchic, 
but represents simply the negation of ‘light.’ 
‘Darkness’ 1s not impenetrable to ‘light.’ The 
element of will or moral nature enters into the 
conditions of its permanence. The idea of 6 
πονηρός belongs rather to the Synop. than Johan. 
representations ; see Mt 5* 6 13, Lk 115, 8, 
Davidson considered that Jesus (Jn 17°) did not 
‘pray for the world,’ because the κόσμος was 
hopelessly beyond the region of conversion or the 
power of prayer. This interpretation seems en- 
tirely inconsistent with 1529 31¢ 44 63%. 51 812 1937 168, 
and even with the context of the assertion, ‘I pray 
not for the world,’ in which the Lord prays (v.*') 
for those who should believe on Him through the 
word of His disciples, and looks forward to the 
ereat consummation of His own mission, ‘ that 
the world may beheve that thou didst send me.’ 
This is the final purpose of the Lord’s intercession 
for His disciples. We admit that pervading the 
Fourth Gospel there is a class of references to an 
elect kingdom of susceptible souls to be found 
throughout the world, ‘the other sheep’ of 10%, 
ef, 3° 21 189’, which suggest the wideness of God’s 
mercy, and also the inscrutable and boundless 
depths of the divine decrees, the extent of the 
invisible and omnipotent graces affecting human 
destiny and counteracting human perversity and 
corruption. This is not Gnosticism, but one of 
the great teachings of Divine Revelation in the 
God-man, A Docetic element is charged upon 
the Fourth Gospel, and the Gnostic Ebionitism of 
the 2nd cent. is referred to as its source, and the 
later supposed date is assigned on this ground to 
the whole class of representation ; but the Johan. 
writings, and especially the Gospel, are the most 
decidedly pronounced anti-Docetic documents in 
NT. They speak of the true humanity of the Son 
of Man with intentional emphasis. Thus the 
father, mother, brothers of Jesus are spoken of ; 
the weariness, thirst, tears, inward groanings, per- 
sonal affections, dress, food, spittle, touch, flesh, 
blood, bones, wounded side, are severally men- 
tioned. He was ‘made flesh,’ 1.6. full humanity ; 
His dead body was partially embalmed, His rai- 
ment was divided among the soldiers. After His 
resurrection He was prepared to take broiled fish 
and honey and μόν, Ve do not admit ἃ treat- 
ment of the supposed phantasmic appearances or 
disappearances of the Lord (739. 8° 10° 18%) ag 
Gnostic or Docetic in the Fourth, when similar 
events are recorded in the Synop. Gospels, 6.0. 


| Lk 4, as well as the walking on the water and the 
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walk to Emmaus. Hilgenfeld has laid stress on 
a translation his theory has demanded, that in 
88-44 our Lord is supposed to refer to ‘the father 
of the devil,’ and so to the origination of the devil 
by some inferior god, like the Jehovah of OT as 
imagined by the Ophites. The whole of this 
contention has been taken up favourably by the 
advocates of the 2nd cent. date. It proceeds from 
unwillingness to recognize that the Gospel places 
the difference between the children of God and 
the children of the devil, not in primordial differ- 
ence of essence, but in the will of man (see Godet’s 
Introd. vol. i. 182 ff.). 

δ, The phenomena of the Johan. discourses un- 
questionably introduce us to a new atmosphere, 
and to a place and audience different from those of 
the Synoptics. This is not finally explained by 
the frequent suggestion that the Synoptics repre- 
sent our Lord as addressing the multitudes in 
Galilee, and that the Fourth Gospel is almost ex- 
clusively occupied with individuals, or with small 
eroups of His disciples,—because, on the one hand, 
we see that the great controversy of ch. 6 was con- 
ducted in the synagogue of Capernaum, and those 
of chs, 5 and 10 were held with large and excited 
groups in the temple courts. On the other hand, 
the great Synoptic discourse on the last things was 
addressed to only four of the twelve disciples. 
Moreover, the comparison of Mt 5-7 with Lk 6 
shows that the Sermon on the Mount was a selec- 
tion of the most recondite instructions addressed 
at the first—and in the main—to the inner 
circle of the disciples. The same features are 
observed in the special discourse to the twelve 
disciples in Mt 10, and correspond with much 
similar instruction given to the seventy disciples 
in Lk 10:16 We cannot account for these difier- 
ences of style and subject-matter on such easy 
terms. A considerable element of subjective choice 
is distinctly claimed by the author on two occa- 
sions. He selected his materials from copious 
accumulations, out of a wide range of memory 
and of tradition. The reporter put them together 
with the hope and belief that they would evoke 
confidence in the Messiah-functions and divine 
Sonship of Jesus (20% and 21%). Some of the most 
‘ Johannine’ utterances are likewise to be found in 
Mt 11°2-, Lk 10%, Moreover, every great claim 
made by our Lord in the Fourth Gospel is antici- 
pated by the direct or impHed teaching of the re- 
ported sayings, and the miracles and parables of 
the Synoptics. The diction of these sayings is 
different from that of the earlier narratives, though 
it is easy to exaggerate the difference, and to 
ignore a very fundamental element of the problem. 
We have already seen how much common matter 
there is in these four documents. Many proverbial 
sayings or startling apothegms, found in the Three, 
are not absent from the Fourth, though they are 
given in fresh connexions. The strain of the 
self-consciousness of Jesus appears frequently in 
the Synoptic narrative, though given there when 
our Lord was concerned with the judgment of 
men, and foreboding the consummation of all 
things. Whatever may be the ultimate solution 
of this great problem, this at least is shown to be 
robable, that there was from the first a twofold, 
"τοὶ εὐππ lad strain in our Lord’s discourse, on 
which minds of congenial and susceptible charac- 
teristics would and did lay hold, with verbal 
᾿ς tenacity, when brought into intimate relation with 
Him. This corresponds with analogous pheno- 
mena in other regions of biographical record. Only 
by blending these and some dissimilar elements 
can we obtain the approximate portraiture. We 
need to combine the commonplace representa- 
tion of the man Socrates by the matter-of-fact 
Xenophon, and even the lampoon of the Sophists 
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in the comic satire of Aristophanes, with Plato’s 
ideal of the great teacher, martyr, citizen, 
and philosopher, before we have the historic 
Socrates on our canvas. In like manner we are 
bound to take account of the Pauline Christ and 
that of the Ep. to the Hebrews, the ‘ unwritten 
words,’ the threefold type of the Synoptists, and, 
above all, that representation which in this Gospel 
presses most near to that portion of His conscious- 
ness wherein He communes with the Father and 
with Himself. In these conversations and soli- 
loquies the subjective element of the reporter is 
more conspicuous than elsewhere. The prince of 
biographers is he who is able to gather up the 
spirit and gist of a long conversation or discourse, 
and present it in the words of the Master Himself. 
This is exactly what John seems to have done, and 
thus he brings us nearer than any other to the 
great historic reality—‘ historic,’ i.e. not, as often 
implied, on purely non-supernatural lines, but in 
the sense of objective fact. 

The opponents of the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel urge that the writer, alike in his prologue 
and in the report of the Lord’s words in the epilogue, 
and in the tirst Ep., adopts a style of expression 
which he puts into the mouth of Nathanael and 
Nicodemus, Mary and Martha, Caiaphasand Pilate, 
the blind man and John the Baptist, corresponding 
in diction so closely with the phraseology of Jesus, 
as to suggest that the Greek words of all the 
speakers, including the Lord Himself, are nothing 
else than St. John’s own strongly characterized 
vocabulary and diction. Some of the most acute 
and learned defenders of the authenticity of the 
document have not hesitated practically to admit 
thiscontention. Watkins (in his Bampton Lectures, 
and in his article on the same theme in Smith’s 
DB?) has maintained the possibility of which we 
have spoken, and has endeavoured to account for 
the phenomena by the ro iy theory of translation 
from an Aramaic original. It is probable that 
some of the discourses have undergone this process 
of translation, There is a distinct tradition to a 
similar effect with reference to the Gospel of 
Matthew. The same peculiarity must be held 
equally possible in Mk and Lk. And many of the 
difigulties are surmounted in the present case by 
the theory of the translation of words uttered in 
Aramaic into the Greek of Jn, which, having been 
built up through long years, enabled him to make 
use of it in representing the words of others, 
and then he may have adopted the same favourite 
terms, and a somewhat similar construction of 
sentences on all occasions. But we cannot admit 
that this hypothesis completely satisfies the facts 
of the case. 

e. The diction of our Lord and of Hts biographer. 
There are peculiarities of diction, vocabulary, and 
structure which are certainly adopted by this 
writer—Gr. words are used by him and by no 
other, some of which are somewhat uncommon, 
such as ἄντλημα, ἀποσυνάγωγος, βιβρώσκειν, Ὑλωσσό- 
κομον, δακρύειν, δίδυμος, ἐπιχρίειν, θήκη, θρέμματα, 
κέρμα, κολλυβιστής, νιπτήρ, προσαίτης, But in respect 
of special vocabulary Jn does not differ from other 
writers of NT. Again, there is a peculiar fond- 
ness manifested in Gospel and Epistle for certain 
special and almost technical words,—which by 
frequent repetition acquire a deeper meaning,— 
such as φῶς (23 times), δόξα (42), κόσμος (78), 
μαρτυρία (47), γινώσκειν (55), πιστεύειν (98), σημεῖον 
(17 times). It is also clear that the writer adopted 
a Semitic connotation for 1 in the καί which he 


makes do ample duty for the various connective 


particles of the Gr. tongue. A common pheno- 
menon in the Johannine writings is simple juxta- 
position of sentences, often producing by the mere 
use of καί, and in fact sometimes without it, an ad- 
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versative, concessive, or peculiar emphasis (16 15* 
34 539), The very common antithesis of μέν and δέ 
is almost dropped, and «af repeatedly made to 
represent δέ, It is curious that the writer, after 
using λόγος in eh. 1, subsequently drops it and 
never puts it into the lips of Jesus. It recurs in 
the 1] Ep. (eh. 1) and in the Apocalypse. It there- 
fore becomes clear by this and many other passages 
and peculiarities that the author had a Greek 
diction somewhat peculiar to himself, which he used 
when following his own lines of meditation or 
narrative. Attention may also be called to the 
remarkable fact, that he puts into the lips of our 
Lord no fewer than 145 words which he never uses 
in his own person. Thirty-eight of these are found 
also in the Synop. account of our Lord’s discourses. 
A similar peculiarity of expression or construction 
is reserved by the writer for Jesus, but never 
adopted by himself. There are nine peculiarities 
of our Lord’s diction, such as the reduplicated 
‘Amen,’ which are peculiar to Jn and never found 
elsewhere. There are 500 words which are freely 
used by him in his own portions of the Gospel or 
in the words of one or other of the interlocutors, 
which he never attributes to our Lord, so that 
the phenomena of translation still leave some 
wroblems to be solved by closer investigation. 
That there was a eertain amount of translation 
is obvious, and some strong subjective element in 
the selection and arrangement of material cannot 
be ignored; but an effort must have been made 
to conserve the sacred words of the Lord Jesus in 
a phraseology which was supposed especially 
adapted to represent and enshrine the original 
utterances of the Master. This becomes more 
obvious when the evangelist frequently comes into 
direct communication with his reader; when he 
speaks in propria persond occasionally he offers a 
eommentary on the words of our Lord, perhaps 
even an expansion along certain lines of his own, of 
the words of Jesus which, though he caught them 
(and even transferred them into Gr.), he had not 
fully comprehended. These contrasts between the 
writer's memories and his explanations, both of the 
narrative and of the discourse, deserve far more 
attention than they have received. 

The surpassing majesty of the Prologue (1118) 
indicates that the mind of the writer was inter- 
enetrated, overwhelmed with the effect produced 
y his contact with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Clearly, he could think of Him as nothing less 
than ‘the only-begotten of the Father,’ as the 
Agent by whom the fulness of grace and truth 
broke upon the world,—and yet he drew a dis- 
tinction between ὁ θεός and the λόγος as divine 
element in Jesus, although in the same breath 
declaring an identity between them. The Word, 
said he, was ‘in the beginning,’ and ‘ with God,’ 
and yet ‘was God.’ It was ‘the Word’ by whom 
‘all things’ came into being. The Word was 
both the source and the sphere of life, of that life 
which was light. All the light which had ever 
flashed into the darkness, and which the darkness 
was too gross to admit, was the beaming of His 
face. This conflict with the darkness resulted 
in most tragical issues. Nevertheless, this Word 
at length came into the world, and did so along 
fresh lines, not merely as eminent in all life and 
light, but as a fully constituted humanity—‘ flesh.’ 
From this point onward he proceeded to show 
how the soliloquies and words of Jesus fell upon 
his sensitive and susceptible soul, as belonging 
rather to eternity than to time, as voices which 
had in them an infinity of meaning and of truth. 
He selected a few only of these for description and 
comment, and they grew in weight and wonder 
till he laid down the pen. At the same time, we 


have written, the Prologue. The logical exordium, 
the sublime climax, were neither in our Lord’s own 
manner nor in His own phrase, as afterwards re- 
ported by the evangelist. A full discussion of this 
comparison must be reserved for some other place, 
but a brief treatment of a few of the most salient 
passages may be attempted. 

& The incommensurability between the writer 
and his theme. We eome into close contact with 
the writer in the following passages :—1]* 29:11. ὦ 
23-25 918-21. 2B possibly 84-86 44-6 51-6 θ᾽: 15. 17. θ4, 65 730. 39 
89. 20 97. 22 10,41. 42 ] γ0.18. 93-95, 51, 62 1916, 88, 37-43 Hogsibly 
1246-50 131-6. 11. 28-30 16011-.9 173 1834. 9. 14. 28, 32 1014. 2h. 28. 35-37 


2050. 31 914. 28-25, These passages are independent of 
pure narrative, and are selected mainly because the 
writer essays to inform his readers of the secret 
sentiment of the disciples or of others, which does 
not appear in the narrative itself, but still more 
because of the way in which he attempts to make 
more obvious the words of the Lord Himself, 
when the wisdom of his interpretation, though 
doubtless up to a point conveying a deep or an 
obvious meaning, is not equal to the accuracy of 
his report. Only a few of these can be indicated 
here. 2% ‘ But he spake of the temple of his 
body,’ was doubtless a natural inference of a 
believer in the bodily resurrection of Jesus from 
the death to which the Sadducean party would in 
the main condemn Him. The first notes of the 
death-peal were sounded in the temple. The 
departure of Jesus from Jerus. was proof of the 
kind of reception which the great Prophet received 
from ‘his own’ as soon as ‘darkness’ set itself to 
quench the new ‘light.’ This was one and the 
nearest interpretation. But with all the subsequent 
history of the spiritual temple of believing men, 
and of the rapidity—the ‘ three days ’—in which the 
new body and temple rose into spiritual splendour 
and sufficiency, it is diffeult to believe that the 
evangelist sounded or grasped all the significance 
of the weighty words. The question whether 31 
or 8-21 and again “6, are expansions of the remem- 
bered and cited words of Jesus and the Baptist in 
the explanatory terms of the evangelist, cannot be 
discussed here, yet would not have arisen if criticisu1 
had not recognized in both places the subtle differ- 
ence between the individuality of the evangelist 
and the style of each of his masters. The fre- 
quent reference to ‘the hour’ of Jesus, as in 7° 8”, 
suggests the knitted, anxious brow of the evangel- 
ist as he watched the approach of crisis, and the 
mysterious deliverance of the Lord from the 
malice, the arrest, the stones of His enemies. It 
is curious that many of the chief puzzles of exegesis 
are to be found in the evangelist’s own comment or 
narrative. by far the most difficult theological 
cruz is 7°, which perhaps yields its treasure up to 
patient inquiry ; but the statement of the passage 
is entirely due to ‘John,’ viz., that ‘until Jesus 
was glorified’ the Holy Spirit was not, had not 
been (‘given’ or ‘ manifested’). This assertion is 
apparently discordant with the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles, and of John himself. It was 
a question of ‘more’ or ‘less,’ not a contrast be- 
tween nothing and something. The fulness or 
splendour of the new dispensation varies with the 
vital truth and revelation of God wherewith He 
cnergizes in the consciousness and even below the 
consciousness. The contrast between the quicken- 
ing of intelligence under the OT, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, is so great as to 
account for John’s words, and a fortiort the con- 
trast between the ministry of the synagogue and 
the ascended Lord. The evangelist makes a great 
and unintentional revelation of himself in 1815, 
His mind must have been working in flights of 
unparalleled eestasy when he endeavoured to eon- 


feel that the Lord did not write, and eould not | vey the impression which the feet-washing had 
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made upon him. But the style of the passage, the 
assumption of co-ordinate emotions in the bosom 
of Jesus, and the motives not verbally revealed, 
differ profoundly from the diction and method 
of thouglit of the Lord Himself. St. John was able 
to represent the tones of the ‘eternal now’ when 
recording the words of Jesus, but when he tried to 
reflect: the motives or inner spirit of Christ he 
could find no adequate language. 

The purport of the Gospel and the plan and 
classification of its subject-matter have been 
variously presented by successive crities and com- 
mentators from Lampe of Utrecht (1724) to the 
present hour under the handling of Reuss, Godet, 
Luthardt, Thoma, and Beyschlag. Becanse the 
structure of this very wonderful book reveals 
a gathering intensity of meaning, and the suc- 
cession of events a climacteric force, it does not 
follow that the broad outline of the chronology 
has been tampered with in either historical 
or theological interests. Many of the lives of 
our greatest men naturally arrange themselves 
in epochs, great opportunities, deep sayings of 
historic significance, crises, tragedies—as, ¢.g., those 
of Socrates, Cesar, Buddha, Luther, William of 
Orange. Now, if we can accept the funda- 
mental idea of God manifest in the flesh, we are 
satisfied that the most unsympathetic narrator 
would unconsciously sift material, and gather 
climax, and glow with dramatic intensity in spite 
of himself. The Synoptic narrative, with its most 
solemn and far-reaching suggestions, has prepared 
the way for the Fourth Gospel, which everywhere 
presupposes the existence of the wider and more 
copious detail. It lays down firmly the clirono- 
logical points, between which it is not impossible 
to show that the vistas of miracle, parable, self- 
revelation open out. The non-obtruded but certain 
septenary arrangement, the gathering of the glory 
as the story moves from eternity to eternity, the 

oetic framework showing that from the great 
deep to the great deep it goes, does not disturb 
its true proportions of credible and realizable 
fact. 

n. I'he order of the thought due to the evangelist. 
—We will make some attempt to show what is the 
actual order of the thought, whether intentional 
or not, on the part of the evangelist. As many 
writers show careful and subtle alliteration in 
their prose, rhythm and accentuation in their 
poetry, without any consciousness on their part, 
so the progress of the thought comes into view 
with the evolution of the life and self-revelation. 

A. Proem, chs. 1-4 contain specimens of the nature and 
method of the Lord—first manifestations of the es Incarnate 
to His own, to Israel, and the world.—i. Prologue, 1/18, Explana- 
tion of the astonishing phenomena which Jn proceeds to record. 
Jesus is all that Synoptists endeavoured to prove, viz. Messiah, 
Son of God, Son of Man; hut to St. John He is all thie, hecause 
He is the incarnation of ‘ the Word,’ v.14, who is in the beginning 
‘with God’ and ‘God,’ and has heen variously manifested and 
active hefore the incarnation, in nature, prophecy, conscience, 
and grace. 

il. The testimonies of the forerunner, 119-34. 
iii, The testimony of the first witnesses, 135-51, 
iv. The testimony of two great signs, 2-32, 
vy. Revelation of heavenly things and the new life and re- 
demption ; meaning of the whole revelation, 38-21, 

vi. The final testimony of the great seer, 322-36, 

vil. The minietry of the Lord heyond the limits of the theo- 
cracy, the Life-giver, the Prophet, and Saviour, 41-42, 

viii. The summation of the Galilxan minietry, 443-54, 


B. The conflict of the Logos Incarnate with His own people, 
down to the signing of the death-warrant, chs. 5-11, 

i. Chriet (a) the source of life and healing to hody and eoul, 
of sahhatic rest’ and of resurrection glory, 51-29; (6) the wit- 
nessee to these claims, 590-40, 

ii. Christ eustaine the life of which He is the source, 6i-71. 
(a) The signs (on land and sea) of creative power and love, 
61-21, (ὁ) The interpretation of the signs, 622. (0) Effect— 
increase of enmity and inteneifying of faith, 6318: 608. 

iii. The truth. Dramatic scenes; conflicting parties, with 
murderous designs, thwarted, including the story of the 
adulterese, 7-811, 

iv, The light of the world (812-971) vindicated by word and 


sign, The correlative Giver of sight as well as light, with con- 
flicting issues. 

y. The Shepherd of the flock of God, 101-21, 

vi. Identity of essence and function with the Father (1022-42), 
where the assumption is challenged and vindicated hy word and 
sign, 

vii. (@) The vanquisher of death and Hades (111-57), and the 
claim to he the ‘ Resurrection and the Life.’ 

(4) The different effect produced upon different classes, 
especially on the ecclesiastical powers. The ban of condemna- 
tion confirmed and published. 

C. The close of the puhlic ministry. 

i. The feast of love and gratitude, and the presage of the 
burial, 121-8, 
iil. The diverse effects of the sign, 129-11, 

iii, The challenge of the authorities, 1212-19, 

_ iv, The request of the Greeks and the reply of Jesus, includ- 
ing the glorification of the Son of Manin and through death, and 
the anticipation of Gethsemane, 1220-29, 

vy. Last words, and the reflections of the evangelist, 1230-50, 


D. The final manifestation of the Word Incarnate as love 
unto the uttermost, chs, 13-17. 

I. The inner glorification of the perfect love to His own 
disciples. —i. Self-ahandoning service, while simultaneously 
giving the highest expression of His divine commission and 
His God-consciousness, 131-17, 

ii. Followed hy the exclusion of the faithless disciple. ‘ It 
was night,’ 1318-30, 

iii. The last conversation and discourse. (1) The glorification 
of the Son of Man, with ite great demand on the disciples, 
1381-35, (2) The question of Simon Peter and its terrihle response 
and sublime consolations (1336-144), (8) The queetion of 
Thomas—hringing out the reply, that He, hy death, was their 
way to the Father, 145-7. (4) The question of Philip, with 
greater revelations and the promise of the greater works, 148-21, 
(5) The question of Judas, the conditions of His eelf-manifesta. 
tion, 1422-31, (6) The parahle of the Vine and its branches, 151-10, 
(7) The results of the union of Christ and His disciples—hitter 
but glorious, 154-166, (8) The promise of the Paraclete, 167-33, 
(9) The high-priestly intercession for Himself, for Lis disciples, 
for the whole Church, 171-23, 


11. The more outward and pone glorification in the passion, 
18-1942,—i, The hetrayal, 181-12, 

1. Examination hefore Annas, with the discomfiture and 
denial of Simon Peter, 1815-27, 

iii. The Roman trial, presuppoeing the decision of the San: 
hedrin, 1828-1916, 

iv. The crucifixion. Love unto the uttermost, 1917-24, 

v. The words from the crose, 1925-30, 

vi. The eide-piercing and the burial, 1991-42, 


IIE. The final glorification and the Resurrection. 

(1) The evangelist’e own personal conviction, 201-10, 

(2) The manifestation to adoring love, 2011-18, 

ὡς The manifestation to the ten disciples and others, 2019. 3, 
4) The peace, the gift of the Spirit, 2021-23, 

(5) The manifestation to anxious ecepticism, eliciting the cry, 
‘My Lord and my God,’ 2024-29, 

ἐν τως evangelist’s summation οἱ His argument throughout, 
208 2 Ὁ 

IV. The Epilogue. 

(1) The manifestation of Himself in the work of life, 211-14. 

(2) The service of love. The rehahilitation of, and solemn 
charge given to, Simon Peter, 2115-19, 

(3) Special manifestation to waiting love, 2120-23, 

(4) Identification of the author by eubsequent editors with the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, 2124f., 

By whomsoever this marvellous document was 
constructed, it is unique in literature. The con- 
centration and supernatural fulness of the subject- 
matter — sentence within sentence, hint within 
hint—reveals worlds of reality with the prodigality 
wherewith Nature surprises us. An immensely 
difficult task has been successfully finished by the 
simplest means; the Divine-Human Christ of the 
Ep. to Hebrews and the Christ of Ro 3 and 8 and 
1 Co 1-4 and 10-15, of Eph and Col, nay, the 
mysterious personality of Rev 1-3, is not incom- 
patible with the preacher of the Sermon and the 
parables of the Sower, the Drag-net, and the 
Prodigal Son; and here He lives before us, and 
there is no inconsistency. The Supreme Man re- 
veals Himself, still without comparison or analogy 
or rival, among the sons of men. He stands 
absolutely alone, yet infinitely near, the one who 
sums up but transcends all physical and pbhysio- 
logical law. All attempts to account for the docu- 
ment upon principles other than those we have 
contended for, every hypothesis made to bring 16 
down to the middle of the 2nd cent., and there to 
find an occasion or an author, must be pronounced 
to have failed, and we fall back upon tlie memories 
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and love of the first generation or two after this 
great revelation had been made. It is bound by 
links which cannot be broken, to the history, 
the geography, the religion of the day, but tran- 
scends as yet all mere human history or known 
ways of nature. 


VII. Lirzratrure. — Ths translation hy ©. R. Gregory of 
Luthardt’s St. John, the Author of the Fourth Gospel, is 
enriched by a voluminous list of all ths works and pamphlets 
written on the positivs and negative sids of this prolonged 
controversy, from Evanson, an Anglican clergyman in 1792, to 
Beyschlag in 1875. It occupies eighty 8vo pages. Crombie 
in his tr. of Meyer’s Comm. on Jn has furnished an ample 
catalogue of selected works, bearing mors upon ths interpreta- 
tion and exegesis of ths text than on the controversy about its 
origin. These lists were completed in 1875. Watkins’ Bammp- 
ton Lectures have carried critical and classified enumeration to 
a later date. A digest of ths most noteworthy literaturs and 
epoch-making works is all that can bs here appended. 

Evanson (Ipswich, 1792), with insufficient evidence, gave voics 
to a rising spirit of free-thinking among ths English Deists of 
an earlier part of ths century touching ths ‘dissonancs of ths 
four evangelists,’ etc., and suggested that ths Fourth was the 
work of a Platonist of ths 2nd cent. Evanson was replied to by 
no other than Joseph Priestley and hy James Simpson, and again 
took arms in 1794 In defencs of his thesis. In 1796 Eckermann 
assailed ths genuineness of ths Gospels on ths ground of ths 
prominencs therein given to miracles. He was ons of ths first 
who endeavoured to discriminats between ths apost. or Johan. 
nucleus of ths Gospel, and that which he thought had been 
added by later hands, Two years later, Eckermann rstracted 
these views, 1798. Discussions prsvailed between Schmidt and 
Bolton as to the original languags, Syriac or Greek, in which 
the Gospel had first been written. In1801 Vogel wrots a vulgar 
book in which he gavs a melodramatic turn to ths couroveny by 
bringing ths author of ths Gospel for trial at the judgment day. 
Luthardt-Gregory enumerates about fifty works befors 1820, but 
no deep impression was produced until the celebrated theologian 
Bretschneider issued his Modest Enquiries into the Genius 
and Origin of the Gospel and Epistle of John, in which hs 
gathered to a point all ths doubts that had been in ths air for a 
generation. He was ably answered by Olshausen, Liicke, and 
others, and admitted that his doubts wers resolved. Schleier- 
macher after this did not hesitate to recognizs ths trus histori- 
cal character of the Christ of John, anticipating visws which 
have long been held in suspense. For ssveral years ths posi- 
tions of Bretschneider wers reconsidered by positive and 
negativs critics. Paulus, de Wette, Sartorius, Stein, E. G. 
Bengel, Hase’s different editions of his Leben Jesu, 1829 and 
1834, and fifty other publications, prspared ths way for the four 
edd. of the celebrated Life of Jesus by Strauss, 1835-1840, with 
which it is well to compare Das Leben Jesu fiir das Deutsche 
Volk, 1864. Neander’s Life of Christ largely contributed to ths 
refutation of Strauss, just as ths latter had reduced to ridicule 
ths rationalistic anti-supernaturalism of Paulus. Bruno Bauer 
(1840) mads it clear that the mythical theory could not explain 
ths Fourth Gospel, which throughout reveals ths presencs of a 
commanding thinker, who, if not a poet of distinct romautic 
faculty, must havs heen a wilful forger. LEbrard and others 
handled this hypothesis with severity. De Wette, Schenksl 
(1840), Reuss, Schwegler, and many others, grappled with special 
aspects of ths many-sided controversy. In 1840 ths highly 
important Introd. and Comm. of Liicke of Gottingen appeared, 
followed in 1852 by his eslebrated Hinletiung on die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, in which the authenticity of the Gospel is 
sustained hy referring the Apocalypse to the Preshyter. Cf, 
Luthardt, De Compositione Evangelti Johannis. Andrews 
Norton, Genuineness of the four Gospels, 1837-1848, made a 
most notabls contribution to the discussion as It stood before 
the efforts of Baur of Tibingen. The latter epoch-making theo- 
logian commenced his assault hy maintaining, in 1844, that ths 
Gospel could not have been written before a.p. 160. In the 
Th. Jahrb. 1845, Zeller pushed ths date forward another 
decade. Baur wrote Krit. Untersuch. tiber ἃ. Canon. Evan- 
gelien, Hinleit. in ἃ. NT. theol. Wissenschaft (1850-51 of Th. 
Jahrb.), Das Christenthum und d. Christl. Kirche ἃ. dret ersten 
Jahrh, (1853, 3rd ed. 1863). In 1854 he replied to Luthardt, 
Fr. Delitzsch, Briickner, and Hase, who had disputed his 
positions. Hilgenfeld, in 1854, Die Evangelien, does not 
consent to postpone ths date of the origin beyond a.p. 120-140. 
Schneider, 1854, Die Aechtheit des Jn. Evangeliums nach den 
Ausseren Zeugnissen, made an able reply to Baur’s treatment 
of the internal evidence. Scholten, Schtrer (to some extent), 
Ebrard, Luthardt (with reference to the relation of the Gospel to 
Justin Martyr and the Clementines) fought ths issues earnestly. 
In 1856 Jordan Bucher issued his Des Apostels Johannes Lehre 
vom Logos, nach threm Wesen und Ursprunge, and endeavoured 
to identify the Logos of ‘John’ and Philo; and in 1857 Baur 
again replied. The dats of ths last passover now took a pro- 
minent place in ths debats, and Tholuck again defended the 
position of ths Fourth Gospel. The main thesis of Baur and 
Hilgenfeld and others was the discovery of a system of Church 
organization and Christian ideas through which ths Fourth 
Gospel could alone have seen the light. Baur supposes that ths 
Gospel reveals the presence of the 2nd cent. Gnosis, and further, 
that it reflects ths healing of a conjectural and violent schism 
between the Jerus. apostles and St. Paul, and the Churches 
which derived their origin and tone from these sources respec- 
tively. The two tendencies towards Judaic exclusiveness on 
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ths one hand and Pauline universalism on the other, were in- 
tensified by Marcionitic anti-Judaism on the one side and Mon- 
tanistic revolt against the Episcopate on the other. In ths 
writings of Baur the further speculation was hazarded, that 
towards the closs of ths 2nd cent. a tendency towards co- 
operation began; that the Epp. to Col, Eph, Ti and Tit, He, and 
the Bk. of Ac, were fabricated to bring about a fusion of the 
hostile parties ; that this Gospel was a part of ths system of 
forgeries hy which the Cath. Church was originated. It is 
supposed that an unknown writer cunningly suggested that hs 
was the heloved friend of Jesus and knew His inmost heart; 
His belief in the theocracy, that ‘salvation was of the Jews,’ but, 
that God was ‘a Spint’; that among Greeks as well as Jews 
the buried corn of wheat would bring forth much fruit. This 
extraordinary writer was ready to justify ths Montanistic 
realization of the gracs of ths Paraclets, and also, by a delicate 
series of modifications of the Synoptic tradition, to make the 
passover of the Jews reach its climax at the hour of the cruci- 
fixion; and he sought, moreover, to link the Christ with the 
ΛΟΓῸΣ of a popular philosophy. Every line of the Gospel was 
searched for confirmation of soms portion of ths hypothesis; 
and adverse elements were cleverly contrived to spread out ths 
occasion for the publication of the spiritual Gospel. Ths strife 
between ths Eastern and Western Churches as to the celebration 
of ths Easter festival had broken out, and it was a masterstroks 
to show that ons of the Jerus. apostles, who is traditionally re- 
ported to havs followed ths Jewish celebration on the 14th Nisan, 
the day preceding the crucifixion, had actually set forth the 
identification of the crucifixion of Jesus with the sacrifice of ths 
paschal lamb. Baur fixed a.p. 170as the date when this astonish- 
ing feat of forgery, concealed polemic, and spiritual manifesto, 
first saw the light. The question of this date was discussed with 
greatacumen, Ebrard (Introd. to Comm.), Thiersch, Hilgenfeld, 
Lange, Steitz in numerous articles in German journals, with 
occasional replies from Baur, who died in 1860, kept the con- 
troversy before the world. 

We have already shown reason to believe that the date assigned 
by Baur, viz. A.p. 170, is quite untenable, and that step by step 
the appearancs of the Gospel must be antedated at least by 
forty years and pushed back to the time of Basilides or Valen- 
tinus, who must have had the ideas and phrases of the Gospel 
before them. It has at length become impossible to deny that 
Justin quoted from ths Fourth Gospel, and increasingly prob- 
ahle that Tatian, his contemporary and disciple, actually con- 
structed a Harmony of ths Four Gospels, with a chronological 
basis in the Gospel of John. In 1862 H. Ewald showed that 
no authorship of an ancient writing is so conclusively attested 
as that of ths Fourth Gospel (see Die Johan. Schriften tibersetzt 
u. erklart). Weiss and Weizsicker discussed, in Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theologie, the relation of the Logos doctrine of John 
to its sources, Strauss and Hilgenfeld, in 1863, made assault 
upon ths Mur. Oanon and on minor defences of the Gospel ; 
Volkmar, Renan, A. Révills thought to rehabilitate the argu- 
ment that if the Fourth Gospel had been in use in a.p. 150, 
Marcion would have found it more useful for his purpose than 
Luke’s. We have elsewhere shown that Marcion could not even 
hy mutilation havs expunged from John’s Gospel the humanity 
of Jesus, his rsverence for the Old Covenant, his identification 
of ‘ths Lord’ of OT, ths Creator of all things, with ths God and 
Father of Christ. 

In 1863 van Oosterzee’s Life of Christ, HWengstenberg’s Comm. 
on Gospel, favoured, while Echthal’s Les Fvangiles attacked the 
authenticity. Martineau’s review of Renan’s Vie de Jésus, and 
Astié, Ezplication de ? Evangile, followed in 1864, with Nicholas’ 
advocating of a partition theory. To this may be added 
Schenkel’s Charakterbild Jesu, which suggested that the original 
nucleus of the Gospel appeared A.p. 110-120, and was after- 
wards coloured by the Gnostic speculations of Basilides and 
Valentinus. In 1866 Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Pres- 
sensé in his Jésus Christ son temps sa vie, etc., and Sabatier, 
Essai sur les sources de la vie,—all thres maintaining the 
authenticity,—were encountered by Keim, Gesehichte Jesu von 
Nazara, ete., who argued (1867) that the Gospel was published 
at the heg. of 2nd cent, under the name of the Apostls John, 
who nevertheless had nsver been in Ephesus. Taylor, An 
Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel in 
relation to the three first, was strongly opposed to the authen- 
ticity. Tobler attempted to cut out the original kernel, and 
later on (1870) he reduced it to 81 verses. Oosterzee and 
Scholten again took up opposite sides, so also Ezra Abbot, 
Higginson, Milligan, and S. Davidson. In 1868 Riggenbach 
endeavoured to show that the Presbyter John and the apostle 
were one and the same. In 1869 Holtzmann returned to the 
controversy, 88 did Meyer, Introd. to the Exeg. Handb., Godet, 
Komm. z. ἃ. Hv. Johannis, written also in French and trans- 
lated into English. Stanley Leathes’ Boyle Lecture (1870) on 
The Witness of St. John to Christ and Wilgenfeld kept up the 
struggle. In 1871 Krenkel, in his work, Der Apostel Johannes, 
argued that the apostle was the author of Apoc., hut not of 
Gospel ; cf. Milligan, arts. in Contemp. Rev. and Brit. and For, 
Evang. Rev.; and Hutton, Essays, Theological and Lnterary, 
who defended with great force the historicity of the Gospel 
against Baur and his followers. Holtzmann once more took up 
the claims of John the Presbyter. In1872 appeared the import- 
ant Comm. and Introd. of Schaff, being a tr. and great enlarge- 
ment of Lange’s Comm. in his Bibelwerk; and the singularly 
valuahle Authorship and Hist. Character of 4th Gospel, hy 
Sanday, followed in 1878 by The Gospels in the 2nd Cent. In 


1874 was published Supernatural Religion, An Inquiry irio the 


Reality of Divine Revelation, which created almost a literature 
of reply. The anonymous writer was vehemently adverse to the 
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authenticity of this Gospel (vol. ii, 251-476) on every ground 
and every side issue. Lightfoot in the Contemp. Rev, (after- 
wards republished) ; Sanday in the Gospels during the 2nd Cent.; 
Row, The Jesus of the Hvangelists ; Luthardt, Der Johan. Ursp. 
des 4ten Evang. (tr. into Eng. by O. R. Gregory, 1875),—replied 
very successfully. Farrar’s Life of Christ (1874) sustained the 
authenticity ; but Hilgenfeld, in 1876, in Hist.-Krit. Hinleit. in 
das NT., determined the limits of production between a.D. 132 
and 140. Mangold (Bleek’s Hinlewt.) was again adverse, but 
Matthew Arnold, Review of Objections to Literature and Dogma, 
(Cont. Review, afterwards republished in God and the Bibdie), 
defended tbe authenticity with high literary tact, but by falling 
back in part on some special partition theory of hisown. In 1882 
the remarkable work appeared of Albrecbt Thoma, Die Genesis 
des Johan. Evang.: ein Beitrag zu seiner Ausieg., Gesch., u.. 
Kritik, in which the author endeavoured to find an Alex.-Philonic 
origin for the entire Gospel, which is dealt with as Philo 
handled the Pent., and which, on this hypothesis, could have 
had no meaning save among tbe N eoplatonic schools, where 
supposed forecasts and summaries of history were only crypto- 
grams of philosophical theory, eg. cb. 9 is regarded as a cipher 
of the position and career of St. Paul, and ch. 21 an outline of 
the bistory of the Acts of Apostles. With ingenuity the 
theory was carried through 879 pages. In 1882 (Eng. tr. 1883) 
appeared B. Weiss, Life of Christ. The chapters on the 
‘ Johannine’ sources are singularly impressive, and vindicate the 
bistoricity of the Gospel against the speculations of various 
offshoots of the Titbingen School. The theory of the reminis- 
cence of one who had fathomed the deep secret of the Incarnate 
Logos in Jesus, interprets the author’s ‘ideal elevation and 
spiritual form, but also his historical trustworthiness. If it be 
regarded as the invention of ἃ semi-Gnostic philosopher of the 
2nd cent., it is a delusive will-o’-the-wisp—in truth, a gigantic 
lie.’ In the same sense Godet’s invaluable Introd. to bis Com- 
mentary touches and illumines every part of this great subject 
Eng. tr. 1887). In 1885 Salmon’s Hist. Introd. to the Study of 
T gave ample space and great freshness to tbe maintenance 
of the authenticity. Edward Reuss in his Hist. of Sac. Scrip. 
of NT, tr. into Eng. by Houghton from the 6th Germ. ed., 
with additional bibliographical details, minimized the value of 
the external evidence, and left it as only barely possible that 
Jn was the work of the apostle. The introductory discussions 
of Hengstenberg are scattered throughout his Commentary. 
Special excursuses on the Paschal and other questions are to be 
found in M‘Clellan’s great work on the Gospels. Against Edwin 
Abbott’s view in his article ‘Gospels’ in Enecyc. Brit.9 may be 
put Ezra Abbot’s Faternal Hvidence of the Fourth Gospel, and 
Westcott’s Introd. to his invaluable Comm. on the Gospel in 
Speaker's Commentary (and publisbed separately) ; also Milligan 
and Moulton, Introd. totheir Comm. in Schafi’s Popular Commen- 
tary, and Watkins’ Introd. to Comm, in Ellicott’s Comm. for Eng. 
Readers, as well as his very important discussion of the history 
of criticism in Bampton Lectures for 1890; Reynolds’ Introd. 
to his Comm. on Jn in the Pulpit Commentary. Keim in his 
yoluminous Life of Jesus of Nazara settled down to the date 
A.D. 130 and to a repudiation of St. John’s residence in Ephesus. 
He decided that early antiquity was grievously misled by 
Irenwus in this and other respects, just as Riggenbach, Farrar, 
and others think that the very personality of ‘Jobn the Pres- 
byter’ has been created by an ill-starred guess of Eusebius. In 
Handkom. z. NT (‘ Joh. Evangelium’), Holtzmann, 1890, argues 
that the most extreme critical view which he adopts doubles the 
value of the Gospel. Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah (1883) throws vivid light upon the Johan. as well as 
otber sources of the great biography by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Heb. literature. In 1890 Hugo Delff, Das 4 Evan- 
gelium, and (1883) in his Grundztige des Entwick.-Geschichte ἃ. 
Religion, advocated a special view whicb creates many fresh 
difficulties, that ‘Jobn’ was neither the son of Zebedee, nor 
John the Presbyter, nor the author of the Apoc., but a well- 
to-do philosophical disciple of Jesus, whom He loved and who 
was specially acquainted with the ministry in Jerus., who was 
subsequently confounded with the John of Acts and Apocalypse. 
P. Ewald, in 1890, Das Hauptproblem der Evangelienfrage, 
strove to bring out tbe original Johan. nucleus of the entire 
evangelical tradition, of which Jobn has given the richest an- 
thology. In 1891 Gloag issued Jnfrod. to the Johan. Writings. 
This is one of the most complete résumés of the entire question 
in tbe light of modern criticism, embracing not only the Gospel 
but the Epp. and the Apocalypse. Tarnack in bis History of 
Dogma, vol. i, 96-98, admits that the origin of the Johan. 
writings is ‘a marvellous enigma,’ tbat therein a Christ clothes 
the indescribable with words, that a Pauline Christ walks on the 
earth ‘far more human than the Christ of Paul, yet far more 
divine.’ THe seems to admit that Obrist Himself is the author of 
ch. 17, but all issuffused in a bright cloud of the supra-historical. 
He repudiates the dependence on Philo and Hellenism, witb 
which John has little in common but tbe word λόγος, and be 
regards the author as a born Jew. Important articles have 
appeared at various times in the Hzpositor by Lightfoot, 
Sanday, aNd others. In 1891 Willibald Beyschlag of Halle 
published his V7 Theol. (Eng. tr. 1895). In vol. i. pp. 216-221 
he avows bis firm conviction of the genuineness of the Gospel, 
that it rests on historic facts and is superior to the Synoptists 
in many important details, that ‘the Logos Romance’ is a criti- 
cal failure, and, notwithstanding great difficulties, he imagines 
tbat tbe subjective element necessary to a character formed 
and trained by the Master Ilimself may solve tbem. 


VIII. ΤῊΝ TEACHING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


—A. Theology and Christology.—The teaching of 
Jesus cannot be satisfactorily discriminated from 
that of the evangelist, except in places where the 
latter speaks in proprid persond, or offers his in- 
terpretation of the Master’s words. Alike in the 
Epistle and Prol. to Gospel, the apostle sums up or 
generalizes the teaching of Christ or of His mighty 
deeds, and for the ideas, thought by thought, fact 
by fact, he brings out a justification in the narrative 
itself. As to the Abbrechungen and Incongruenzen 
on which Wendt insists as indicating different 
strains of thought and purpose, 6.5. in the different 
estimate of ἔργα, σημεῖα, and ῥήματα in the great 
plan of the Supreme Teacher, the reconciliation is 
not far to seek, and is to be found in the divine- 
human majesty of the Lord, whose Personality 
gives unity to all his representation. The con- 
sciousness of the Lord Jesus, as brought out in 
the fourfold revelation, provides the fact upon 
which the constructive intelligence of later cen- 
turies has founded its doctrine of the GODHEAD. 
To put it in a word, the Doctrine of the Divinity 
is simply an endeavour to state without explana- 
tion the various elements of that unique con- 
sciousness. The most fundamental element in 
the entire teaching is the absolute oneness of the 
Deity. Christ never taught the existence of two 
or three Gods, though the unity or solity embraced 
the divine indwelling in the entire universe, an 
infinite transcendence involving the internal rela- 
tions of Fatherhood and Sonship, and all the 
mighty operations of the Spirit in the world and 
in the minds of men, There is ouly one veritable 
God, μόνος ἀληθινὸς θεός (17%), although the Lord 
was self-conscious of the nearest possible approach 
of the centres of the spheres, both of His divine 
and human nature, to the Centre of the all-includ- 
ing and embracing Unity. The theophanies of 
the OT are outshone by the eternal knowledge of 
the Only-begotten (118 and 6%), and the adequate 
sufficing power of the human life and conscious- 
ness of Jesus to disclose the secrets of the divine 
bosom. This revelation differs widely from the 
Gnostic or Oriental or modern impersonality, 
‘the Absolute.’ Here the ineffable is clothed in 
forms not incompatible with the Eternal Unity. 
©Father,’ ‘Son,’ ‘Word,’ ‘Love,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘ Light,’ 
‘Spirit’ are terms which make no schism of the 
one Deity, but are each necessary concepts in it. 
This is so complete and thoroughgoing that Fair- 
bairn has skilfully pressed the position that the 
Lord Jesus was in fact the first monotheist in the 
history of the world. 

A few of the elements of this great synthesis 
must be specified. 

(1) In 4*# the spirituality of the One who is 
called ‘the Father’ is insisted upon. The spirit 
of man leads the way to the most direct realization 
of the Eternal. 

(2) He is the living and life-giving One, or even 
Life itself. In the Logos—who is God—there is 
Life. The mystery of ‘life’ was not solved, or a 
definition given, by Jesus or the evangelists; nor 
is the mystery reduced, but intensified, by the 
widest and latest researches of science; but St. 
John may at least be credited with seeing behind 
the inexplicable phenomena of ‘life’—physical, 
ethical, spiritual, and eternal—nothing less than 
as personal activity of the Lord God, the Living 

ne. 

(3) In this lefe is light. In 1 Jn 1° God is (not 
luminous, but) ‘ Light, and in him is no darkness 
at all,’ no evil, no imperfection, absolute purity, 
goodness, righteousness, and illumination (Jn 17* 
]4 


(4) The most characteristic doctrine of God which 
we must attribute to the evangelist is that God 
is Love (1 Jn 45), or that the most essential quality 
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and absolute essence of God is that which freely 
lavishes Himself on the objects of Hislove. The 
moral perfections which our Lord attributes to 
this living and loving One are truth (856), right- 
eousness (1725), and holiness (171). 

(5) But the most characteristic name and function 
is that of ‘ Father,’ ‘my Father,’ ‘ your Father,’ the 
‘living Father’ who has life in Himself (536), who 
seeks for spiritual worshippers (4%, where the 
vital internal relation between God as Father and 
God as Spirit is made very evident). This fatherly 
love is, first of all, lavished on the Son and on 
those who are given to Him. He becomes the 
source of life to others, and in Him God loves the 
world (51% 26 1017 1723. 26 and 31%). Preparation for 
this revelation of Fatherhood is found in OT and 
Hel. thought and in the Synop. teaching, but the 
Fourth Gospel is peculiarly saturated with the 
ennobling and upliiting thought. Here we come 
face to face with one who could speak of the 
Almighty as ‘my Father.’ He was the ‘wisdom’ 
and the ‘power’ of God, not only (as St. Paul 
represented it) as the ‘image,’ but as ‘the Son 
of His love.’ The relation of Logos to Theos is 
warmed into the deeper relation of Son to Father, 
the Only-begotten to the Eternal. The Father- 
hood is essential to God, and therefore eternal. 
If the Father be thought of as the Supreme Giver 
evermore lavishing upon an adequate object His 
own fulness of being, then the Son also is eternal, 
and from the relation between the giver and re- 
ceiver, between the Father and Son, does the very 
conception of Deity emerge. From before all time 
and worlds, and independently of time or space, 
the writer saw the infinite giving and receiving 
of Eternal Love; and he saw in the completeness 
of the mutual relation the moral and spiritual 
ἀρχή of the universe. This is not the monad of 
the Platonic schools or the Gnostic sects, but the 
living fulness of an infinite Personality, within 
which there is the reciprocal interchange of gra- 
cious and everlasting relations, St. John is alive 
to the primordial rank and supremacy of the 
Father, and tells us by the lips of the Divine 
Son that the Father is the source of all power, 
and of the sclf-dependence of the Son. ‘He 
gave to the Son to have life m himself,’ He is 
‘ereater’ than the Son, ‘gives the Spirit’ to the 
Son without measure, He ‘sent the Son into the 
world’ to learn and fulfil all His will (577 10%!-8 
1439. Yet the unity and the solity of the Eternal 
turns upon this very relation ; and so identical is 
the substance and will of the Father and Son, 
that ‘all things,’ πάντα, flow out of the mutual 
relation (18), the monarchy of the Father com- 
patible with unity of the Father and Son. 

(6) The relation of Logos to Theos, as conceived 
by the evangelist, is sustained by the successive 
words and deeds of Jesus which had slowly broken 
on the mind of the writer. The majestic words of 
the Prologue which are repeated in the opening 
sentences of the Ep. are the necessary antecedents 
of the events, the twofold meaning and ambigu- 
ity of the term Logos, connoting the self-conscious- 
ness and the necessarily connected utterance of the 
Eternal Theos. This Logos so interpreted is both 
‘God’ and ‘with God’ at once. He is the organ 
of divine activity and the great image of His 
clory. Beyschlag, in his attempt to reduce all the 
subsequent narrative to the ordinary human con- 
sciousness of Jesus, appears to ignore or minimize 
the supra-historic basis which precedes the historic 
narrative. Before the manifestation in the flesh 
of Christ, the Logos was the divine agent of crea- 
tion. No element of matter, no thrill of foree, no 
harmony or beauty of the cosmos was excluded. 
The life and light of God streamed forth from 
Him. The divine immanence in nature and man 


was His function. The darkness was not in har- 
mony with the Light, and did not apprehend it. 
He came age after age to His own, to those who 
were prepared by conscience, providence, and pro- 
phecy, and Elis own received Him not. The Logos 
even to the present hour, is working in events, 
laws, and forces, designing and forecasting and 
evolving the eternal purpose; yet the world and 
even His own know it not, nay, He is rejected 
and despised. An element of deep tragedy has 
entered into human nature which has ever resisted 
Omnipotence, but never exhausted the resources 
of divine love. Conseience, even the ‘light which 
lighteth every man,’ was reinforced by prophetic 
voices, of which the Baptist was the highest type, 
and the conflict between the Spirit “προ the flesh, 
the light and the darkness, the Logos and human- 
ity, is always in progress. The victory over the 
world and the flesh has made still greater demand 
upon an infinite compassion, and so we are led on 
to believe in a higher and more convincing contact 
of the Logos with human nature. The indwelling 
of the Logos with the cosmos falls immeasurably 
short of the Incarnation, 2.¢. of an event which is 
described in the assurance (v.}4) that the Word 
became flesh. The Logos did not become ‘all 
things,’ but became σάρξ, to heal the source of 
et corruption, and consummate the plan of 
God. 

(7) The entire Johannine conception turns on 
what is meant by these words. Is the synthesis 
of the divine and human such as obliterates either 
of the two elements in the Christ; or is it one 
which, while preserving both in their complete- 
ness, stretches the vinculum between them, so 
that it snaps, and there is left no other than a 
human Saviour, after all? Beyschlag objects to 
the ecclesiastical orthodoxy, and wisely discounts 
the Kenotic theories of Gess, Thomasius, Godet, 
Pressensé, and others, on the ground that if our 
Lord never adopted phraseology incompatible with 
‘mere humanity,’ the idea of a divine conscious- 
ness and the hypothesis of a true incarnation could 
never have arisen. Putting aside the two extremes 
of Nestorian and Monophysite interpretation, and 
shrinking from the Catholic acceptance of what is 
true in both, Beyschlag falls back upon the bare 
human consciousness and historical surroundings 
of Jesus. He reviews the great sayings of our 
Lord which affirm a remembrance of ‘the glory 
which he had with the Father before the world 
was’ (17°: *4), or which assert a conscious existence 
before Abraham (858), or which indicate a realiza- 
tion of being ‘in heaven’ while yet on earth (3%), 
or which refer to His descent from heaven and 
return thither (6° δ]. 6), and affirm conscious unity 
with the Father. In doing this the critic is 
content with a purely Ebionitic interpretation 
which leaves the mystery of the greatest fact in 
the history of the moral world entirely unsolved. 
He falls back upon a method of interpreting 
Christ’s own pre-existence, corresponding with the 
Rabbin. method of regarding things of high value, 
such as the ark of the covenant, as ‘ eternally pre- 
existent in God.’ By the use of metaphor, or 
fervid imagination, or intense prophetic or mystic 
realization of the divine indwelling, and full re- 
conciliation with God, even absorption into the 
divine fulness, the expressions arose from which 
he supposes the Christian faith to have had its 
origin. A similar interpretation of the words 
and the consciousness of Jesus is advocated in 


Drummond’s Hibbert Lecture, Via Veritas Vita, 
where we seem called upon to forgive our Lord 
the use of phrases which, after all, are only the 
commonplaces of the religious life. 

The statement, ὁ λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο, does not, in 
| John’s usage, mean 8 transubstantiation of λόγος 
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into σάρξ, so that henceforth there is no longer 
λόγος but only σάρξ, seeing that the evangelist 
(2°) uses a precisely similar phrase to denote ‘the 
water which had lesan wine. As the water 
took up into itself elements not previously in it, 
so the eternal Logos took up human nature into 
Himself, and this is enough for humiliation of the 
Infinite Love. The method of the consciousness 
can only occasionally (if ever) be given its fulness, 
but the three axes of revolution in succession 
suggest the entire mystery. These are ‘the Son 
of God,’ ‘the Son of Man,’ and the ‘Christ’; and 
these remarkable terms are found in the Synoptic 
Gospels in much the same sense as in the Fourth. 
The first, SON OF GOD, is an honorific ascription 
when used by the disciples or by the Jews, 
and it is nearly if not perfectly identical with 
‘Messiah.’ It is paralleled by the extraordinary 
srevalence of like terms among surrounding re- 
igions and nations. In Egypt the same king is 
often set forth on monuments as ‘the son’ and 
‘beloved’ of many different personages of the Pan- 
theon. God-born was the fished superlative to 
denote glory and authority. Nathanael (15-5) 
identifies ‘the Son of God’ with the theocratic 
king. Martha (11%) anticipates the advent of one 
so near to and beloved of God as to have power 
over death and Hades. Still, the Synoptic citation 
of the adjuration of Caiaphas shows that he re- 
garded the title, not only as an honorific term for 
Messiah, but as one which it was blasphemy to 
assume. The claim to be ‘Son of God’ in a unique 
sense, a sense that associated Him with God and 
enthroned Him as supreme Judge, was the specific 
charge on which Jesus was condemned by the 
Sanhedrin. Not merely is He the human off- 
spring of the eternal God, but, as He spake of Him- 
self, pre-eminently zhe Son, the highest expression 
of the relation of Son to Father, the archetype 
of Sonship in itself. Doubtless He is ‘sent into 
the world,’ to reveal the Father because He is the 
eternal spectator and companion of the Father, the 
object of eternal love, the conscious exposition of 
the Father’s character and grace. The entire term 
is chastened and exalted by the ordered sequence 
of events. In 378-2 4%5- 29 G14 the expected ‘Prophet’ 
rather than the triumphant ‘ King’ comes into 
view, and Simon Peter’s confession (6% RV) shows 
that he had grasped the richer aspect of Messiah- 
ship which Jesus now permits to hecome His self- 
revelation. 12212:19. 8-85 convey the most explicit 
acceptance of the term by Him, and He actually 
uses it in the intercessory prayer (17°). The 
entire progress of the thought culminating in 2051 
shows that the evangelist blended into one the 
correlated ideas of ‘Logos made flesh,’ ‘the Son 
of God,’ and ‘the Christ.’ 
The other term SON oF MAN is a mode of ex- 
ression which, with only two exceptions (Ac 7*, 
ev 1), is never used by any of the disciples, 
but is confined to His own self-designation. It 
is being more and more conceded by criticism 
that the expression is not a euphemism for ‘man’ 
as in the prophecies of Ezekiel, or a translation of 
the Aram. ‘bar-enosh,’ but a reflection of the 
transcendent meaning assigned to it in Dn 7. 
The ideal man there is lifted into the highest 
lory, and receives an eternal kingdom. It is as 
ἔσα of Man that Jesus claims to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, the forgiver of sin, the judge of quick 
and dead. In the Synoptic representations and in 
this Gospel He calls himself Son of Man, because 
of the divine nature which is the substratum and 
explanation of the human. In 3 5” and else- 
where we find in this title a revelation of the 
highest glory and the most perfect sympathy, not 
a tertvum quid, neither God nor man, but at once 
both God and man. 
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Man, the highest, holiest man, by the experience of 
those who knew Him best. He did not hesitate to 
use the title of Himself. The inference was, and 
still is, that He is ‘Son of God,’ ¢.¢. that the divine 
will and indwelling must be presupposed to justify 
such a term. 

(8) The relation of the Father and the Son, or of 
Theos and Logos, does not exhaust the Johannine 
conception of ‘the only true God.’ Indeed the 
OT writers speak of the Spirit of God as the agent 
of the Eternal in creation, as the primal source of 
the human Ego, and as discriminating the living 
soul of man from that of the animal. With them 
Spirit is the cause of all beauty or genius, of all pro- 
phetic gift, and all sanctifying grace. The Spirit 
of God is by the Synoptists set forth as the ocea- 
sion of the humanity and formation of the person 
of the Lord Jesus. The divine personal Spirit 
perfects the human character and completes the 
official equipment of the Son of Man to be the 
Saviour of the world. So completely is He domi- 
nated by the Spirit, that He claims to communicate 
the Holy Spirit to others (Mt 3", ef. Lk 11"), while 
the Pauline teaching identifies the Spirit of Christ 
with that of the Father(Ro 8°"). The NT yearns 
after the unity of the self-conscious Father and the 
self-conscious Son—the unity of the divine nature 
as self-conscious in the Christ, together with 
the conscience of human nature, the unity of all 
believers in one body by the One all co-ordinating 
Head. These unities find their best explanation 
in the Lord’s own teaching concerning the Spirit. 
In the Synop. (Mt 1259. 33 and parallel passages) 
the dispensation of the Son of Man is contrasted 
with the dispensation of the Spirit; and in 
the Fourth Gospel Christ claims to give the 
Spirit to the Church, that the world may be con- 
vinced ‘of sin, righteousness, and judgment.’ The 
Lord so states the relation of the Holy Spirit to 
His own consciousness, that He identities the 
coming of the Comforter with His own return. 
The indwelling of the Father and of the Son in 
human souls is effectuated by nothing less than 
the Spirit, i.e. by the activity and personality of 
all the fulness of the Godhead. His advent was 
an incoming to souls both of the Father and of 
the Son, for the one cannot be without the other. 
Beyschlag, Reuss, and others seem anxious lest 
they find anything like Trinitarian doctrine in these 
numberless references to the Ego of the Father, of 
the Son, of the Spirit, of the Christ. The Uni- 
tarian development of the 4th to the 6th cent. is not 
homogeneous, because encumbered by the attempt 
to repudiate the philosophical explanations of the 
so-called heretics. The Gospels, and particularly 
the Fourth, like the greatest symbols of the 
faith, are content to say (a) that Jesus was Son οἱ 
Man; to show that He was Man in body, soul, 
spirit, will—Man, 1.6. in all respects, in birth, 
frailty, limitations, sufferings, and death ; (δ) that 
the mind of Jesus sounded also the depth of the 
divine consciousness, so that in His full personality 
He had dwelt in the bosom of the Father and was 
able to reveal Him (1:58); (c) that in the completing 
and glorifying of the Son of Man, in the resurrection 
and ascension of the Christ, the God-man shared 
finally in the very glory of the Eternal. 

B. The Johannine Teaching concerning the 
Cosmos.—(a) The evangelist, following his Master, 
discriminates the world of things from that of men. 
Everywhere the cosmos is created, not self-origin- 
ated. Itis the platform of the entire representa- 


‘tion, and consists both of heaven and earth. It is 


not evil in its origin or essence, though it is the 
theatre of both moral perversity and divine redemp- 
tion. (δ) The Gospel and Epp. use κόσμος for humanity 
considered apart from grace, just as they use σάρξ 


He was known to be Son of | for human nature apart from the spiritual life. 
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This may include humanity in its pride, power, 
civilization, and refinement. To this is not given 
the faculty of knowing the Eternal Father (‘ The 
world hath not known thee’), or of discerning the 
pre-incarnate Logos, or even of seeing the Father in 
the Son of His love. The world of men strangely 
hates the highest light and shrinks from it (95), 
neither comes to it. The Father loves the world 
in its need (31%); Jesus comes into it to ‘save,’ to 
‘draw it,’ and to be a way for it unto the Father. 
There is vivid contrast between those who see the 
light, who live the heavenly life, who are ‘con- 
vinced of sin, righteousness, and judgment,’ who 
overcome the darkness and the flesh, who follow 
the Good Shepherd, who feed on the bread of God, 
with whom the Father and Son take up their 
abode, who are ‘of the truth’ and hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and, on the other hand, those 
who do not come, are not drawn, nor convinced, 
who are in danger of perishing, are ‘sons of 
perdition,’ are veritably ‘lost.’ The ultimate cause 
of the contrast cannot be explained away, nor 
can any good or bad name which is assigned to it 
modify the issue. The intense severity of our 
Lord’s judgment (7. 8) is not due to a Gnostic 
twist given by this evangelist to the teaching of 
Jesus, but to the historic accuracy with which the 
tendencies and hostility of the classes in Jerus. 
were known and set forth. Yet the human will, 
and no inexorable fate, is (throughout the Johan- 
nine theology) the critical element in the question 
of light or darkness. The activity of the will is 
not the absolute solution of the puzzle, but it is 
the proximate occasion of all moral issues. The 
dualism of the Fourth Gospel is not more explicit 
than the dualism of other parts of NT, such as 
St. Paul or the Synoptists. (c) St. John and St. 
Paul, and the Synoptists also, recognize a moral 
centre of the evil in humanity. Though St. John 
makes no reference to demoniacs, he refers to ‘the 
Prince of this world’ as the source and occasion of 
the trials of the Lord, between whom and Christ 
there is irreconcilable antagonism, The designs 
of the enemies of Jesus are affiliated to the 
father of lies and manslaying, and the phrase 
is akin to the use by our Lord and the Baptist 
of the terrible term ‘ ye brood of vipers.” Thoma 
(lib, cit. 202-205) regards the circumscription of 
the operations of the Evil One to the mind of 
humanity as strongly differentiating the Fourth 
Gospel from the rest of NT. True, there is no 
reference to ‘ possession’ in St. Jolm; but neither 
is there to leprosy, or fever, or other forms of 
disease on which, as we hear (253 3? 448 536 2099), Jesus 
wrought marvellous signs. The statement that 
St. John ignores the visible works of the devil is 
excessive (see 1 Jn 38 and Jn 1923. Thoma does not 
agree with Hilgenfeld in finding the Valentinian 
Demiurge in St. John’s doctrine of the ἄρχων. It 
is refuted by the teaching of the Gospel and Epistle 
on the expulsion of the devil and the consecration 
of the world. 

C. The Johannine Soteriology.—In grasping the 
Johan. ideal of salvation, Beyschlag finds the same 
thoughts as in the Synop. teaching concerning ‘the 
kingdom,’ which phrase, when he findsit in ch. 3, he 
regards as the simple equivalent of ‘ the life’ and 
‘the eternal life’ given by the great Teacher and 
Revealer of the Father. The kingdom and the life 
are closely allied in the teaching of Christ, and 
found in both sources; but they must be discrimin- 
ated. The kingdom of God is the region within 


men and communities and the world in which the: 


will of God operates through the free powers of 
the individual. The methods of discovering it, of 
entering it, cf finding in it hidden potencies and 
of bringing forth its countless signs, whether 
acts or fruits, are always in evidence. 


work (57-29), 


It is| 


originated as life is in new forms, by seed charged 
with its future. It has internal intensive force 
and extensive evolutionary energy, embracing 
every form of divine indwelling and spiritual 
growth. In St. John’s Gospel, Salvation is Life, 
Light in its essence, and Truth and Love in 
method, instrument, orform. But the very idea of 
salvation, which was appreciated, to begin with, by 
John the Baptist (133) and by the Samaritans (Jn 
4, 1Jn 44), implies from OT times the great need 
of man and the greatest work of God. It denotes 
the rectification or reinstitution of all the relations 
which had been shattered by sin,—all that is else- 
where covered by such Pauline phrases as pardon, 
justification, sanctification, πὰ δ ὅτι, «οἷν such 
divine experiencesas faith, hope, love, life eternal, — 
in fine, all the work wrought for us by the Christ, 
the Son of God,—all the internal transformation 
which is effected in us, in the fabric of our being, by 
the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel makes provision for abolishing 
the shame and curse, and indicates the hopelessness 
involved in dying in sins. The most damning sin 
is a steady refusal to admit His own claim. Faith 
in Him is the condition of deliverance, not merely 
by its remoter ethical importance or its stimulus 
to obedience, but by the very nature of the case; 
moral surrender to the highest revelation of God is 
salvation and eternal life. 

Christ is that in human nature, and does that in 
it and through it which can stanch the wound 
and arrest the spell of sin. He had always 
been coming into the world—a fact testified by 
the ee (15%), The great Lawgiver spoke 
of Him (5%); Abraham desired a fuller revela- 
tion (808); all the Scriptures testified to Him 
(53. Nevertheless, these operations of the Logos, 
so long as conducted along these lines, were in- 
sufficient to secure conviction until He came into 
closer contact with humanity, was more obviously 
manifest in human flesh, and came into actual 
living personal union with the disturbed and im- 
parilled roots of our mind, heart, and will. He 
thus provides a tangible object of faith. He 
renews the eye of faith, and supplies the motive of 
search. He is the shield from condemnation, the 
deliverance from wrath, the emancipation from 
bondage. He can ‘save’ from the malicious de- 
struction of alien powers (1010), from the deadly 
pangs of unsatisfied hunger (6°°); and He can give 
the food of which if a man eats he shall never die. 
Under the three often quoted metaphors, salva- 
tion covered all the need of man and afl the capaci- 
ties of the Infinite—LIrgz, LIGHT, and LOVE. 

There is no salvation if we do not consciously 
possess another LIFE than this ever -vanish- 
ing, always-threatened earthly existence. The 
heavenly life is not menaced by the million perils 
of earth and the organized hate of hell, by the 
cruel temptations of time and sense, and will be 
finally emancipated from the fear which hath 
torment. Life in its perpetuity is independent of 
the conditions of dendt, it is veritable (answering, 
ῖ.6., to its ideal and archetype), it is eéernal, The 
purport of the Fourth Gospel was to give concrete 

roof that Jesus has the power to establish the 
indispensable conditions and execute the initial 
stages of this everlasting life. Jesus began by 
declaring that He would build up the temple of 
His body after men had destroyed it (ch. 2), and 
that those who believed in Him should receive this 
life at His hands (916. 17-3), He selected the palsied 
man as an image of the method and need of the 
conferring of life, and He exercised the function 
along the lines of the divine Father’s life-giving 
He sustained human life by creative 
forces against various perils of hunger and storm, 
with express parabolic instruction as to the de- 
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liverances of the inner life from greater peril, and 
that by His own imperial mandate. The whole of 
ch. 6 is one continuous illustration of how the In- 
carnate One could give eternal life, how those who 
would feed on Him (on His flesh and blood) should 
die no more for ever. The whole lesson of His 
unique relation to life, and His power over death, 
is once more given in ch. 11, where no barriers 
block the access of His eternal power and Godhead 
as the Son of the Father’s love, and as working out 
the will of the Eternal. He unriddles death and 
takes away its sting. In the night of the passion 
He says, ‘ because I live, ye shall live’; and the 
evangelist tells us that all that has been written 
by himself was to make evident to us, that by 
believing we might have life through His name 
(20%). 

A second analogue and peter prgm Tes of σωτηρία 
pervading the Fourth Gospel is LicHT. It is 
the antithesis of darkness, both moral and in- 
tellectual. Darkness is dependent on two con- 
ditions, absence of illumination and deficiency or 
destitution of the power of vision, and in both 
respects He fulfils the functions of light. He is 
‘the light of the world’ (813, and cf. 9°), the forth- 
streaming of the Divine Glory (1235. *), the image 
of His substance, ‘the truth’ (d\7@ea) concerning 
God, the full expression of the archetypal man, 
the embodiment of the normal relations between 
God and man (‘for I do always those things that 
please him’; ‘my meat is to do,’ etc. 433), ‘I knew 
that thou hearest me always’ (11%). Thus salva- 
tion and eternal life is a knowledge of this 
truth (173), an acceptance of the light. Moral con- 
tamination occasions mental and spiritual blindness 
—a doctrine inverting the Platonic dictum, which 
charges all moral contamination on mental inca- 
pacity. In thesoteriology of St. John the subjective 
condition is so hopelessly imperfect, and the need 
of visual faculty has become so imperative, that 
Christ is represented as restoring a man ‘blind from 
birth’ to the exercise of sight, and as commenting 
on the analogy between this imperial act and what 
He would do for humanity (951-32, T’he glory into 
which the light of the full revelation of God has 
ushered His own human nature is the very same 
light and glory which He supplicates for all His 
own, and into which He will bring them. 

But in close association with Life and Light 
appears the highest conception of the nature of 
God which has ever dawned on human intelli- 
gence. If God is love, the central essence is 
absolute self-surrender to the well-being of others. 
That ‘God 15 LOVE,’ and Love is of God, are the 
final outcome of the irradiation of St. John’s mind 
with ‘ the light of the knowledge of the glory (the 
essential beauty) of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

The Prologue commences the sublime details 
by declaring that the incarnate and only-be- 
gotten was full of grace and truth. He had 
been ‘in the bosom of the Father,’ and declared 
that which no other had seen. He said, ‘the 
Father loveth me, because I am laying down my 
life—not as if that were to be the final end, as 
so many seem resolved to have it, but — that 
I may take it again’ (1017), The revelation of the 
prineiple of sacrificial love in the eternal heart 
of God, as the motive of the heavenly giving, 
sending, and equipping of the Son, receives its 
triumphant expression in the human life, which 
adequately revealed the eternal. A large portion 
of the Gospel is interfused with this thought. In 
the conversation with Nicodemus the keynote 
was the eternal self-sacrificnmg love of God, of 
which He had become the expression (3196), Τὸ 
the Samaritans He made it clear that He was 
seeking the salvation of men, ‘of the world’ 


(4533. 42), by the sacrifice of Himself. The discourses 
of ch. 6 indicate the fountain of self-abnegating 
love, by which He was giving life to the world. 
The excited scenes of chs. 7 and 8 combine 
sternest condemnation of sin with love to sinners. 
Chs. 9. 10, 11 are the apotheosis of love and sacri- 
fice. Ch. 12 is the record of the response of love 
to Himself, the fragrance of which has filled ‘ the 
whole world.’ The evangelist himself shows in 
1318. how he had personally felt the pulsation 
of divine love in the breast of Jesus, and how 
the Lord loved His own unto the uttermost. 
Every paragraph of the ‘ Discourse’ and ‘ Prayer’ 
is a fresh variation of the great revelation; and 
the scenes of the arrest, the magnanimous self- 
surrender, intensify the teaching. The record of 
His relations with His mother, with the other 
Marys, with the beloved disciple, with Thomas 
and Simon, give a perfectly unique revelation of 
the fundamental essence of Deity, and the forecast 
of the fulfilment of the high-priestly prayer, ‘ that 
the love wherewith thou lovest me may be in them, 
and I in them.’ 

We have further to state the significance assigned 
in the Johannine writings to the death of the great 
Sacrifice. 

In the first Epistle the author regards the blood 
of Christ as the propitiation for the sin of the 
world, and as that which cleanses from all sin, 
and that God ‘laid down his life for us.’ In 
the Apoc. in various ways and many degrees of 
intensity the saved are the purchase of the blood 
of a high-priestly sacrifice, are souls redeemed by 
“the blood of the Lamb which was slain’; while a 
right to the final privileges of the saved, access 
to the Tree of Life, is secured by washing the 
robes (RV). 

St. Paul had laid the greatest emphasis on the 
explation of sin, the redemption, the propitiation 
for sin, the ransom, and tlie righteousness of men 
through faith in the blood of Christ. 

The Synoptists, by the record of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, refer to the lips of 
Jesus Himself the sublime declaration that His 
blood was being ‘shed for the remission of sin.’ 
Mark refers to our Lord the weighty saying, that 
He had come to give His life a ransom for many 
(ἀντὶ πολλῶν). 

The way in which St. John handles this 
momentous teaching differs from these familiar re- 

resentations, but is not incompatible with them, 

euss (Théol. Chrét.), Beyschlag, and others em- 
phasize the contrast, and try to exclude from 
the Fourth Gospel all reference to or implication 
of the expiatory worth of the death of Christ. 
We admit, of course, that the glorious dignity 
of the incarnate Son of God has covered even the 
humiliation of His death with a mantle of lustre. 
The ‘lifting up of the Son of Man’ (12), and 
the bursting of abundant fruit from the dying 
of the corn of wheat, give a character to the 
awful tragedy somewhat different from that of 
the Synoptists. Weiss, against the whole of the 
Tiibingen school, rightly emphasizes those elements 
where the same truth appears in altered form, 
e.g. where John the Baptist (1°) indicates the 
Lord Jesus in His essential character and function 
as fulfilling the oracle of Is 53. The chief signifi- 
eauce of this is, that the whole passage is fre- 
quently quoted by NT writers and speakers 
as descriptive of the very heart of the work of 
Christ. By the use thus made of it by Peter, 
Philip, John, Matthew, Clemens Romanus, it 
becomes a chapter of NT doctrine, and the quota- 
tions of portions practically cover the whole oracle. 
Now with these citations John the Baptist’s 


words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ must be placed. 
| Continual anticipations of Calvary and the Cross 
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occur. In the record of the first cleansing of 
the temple, in the prolongation of ‘the hour,’ 
and in the arrest of murderous hands in act 
to strike, the whole of the Saviour’s holy life 
becomes a continuous sacrifice. The double 
reference by the evangelist to the prophecy of 
Caiaphas is specially charged with the same idea 
(119 ° 1814), 

In the discourse at Capernaum (6%), the eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood, in other words 
the moral surrender to His violent death, is /zfe. 
The moral assimilation of the stupendous fact of 
the divine-human person of the Lord, eating of the 
flesh, and the acceptance of the sacrifice of that 
mysterious life of His for the life of the world, 
‘drinking his blood,’ utterly transcends a purely 
and simply human consciousness. Beyschlag here 
wonders at Weiss, but does not reply to him or to 
thousands who have come to the same conclusion 
before him. A full interpretation which does not 
emasculate the reference by our Lord Himself to 
the ‘brazen serpent’ (314), leaves the sacrificial 
meaning of the conquest of sin and death by the 
Son of Man still glittering with meaning, and 
calling with undiminished force for faith, love, and 
obedience. 

We have already drawn attention to ch. 10, 
where our Lord, by sacrificing Himself as the 
Good Shepherd for the flock, does not relinquish 
His saving work. Indeed He renews, by resuming 
His life, His power to deliver men as a shepherd of 
the sheep, and then His arms become identified 
with the everlasting arms, and His hands with the 
almighty hands of the Father. If the Jews had 
taken the Tubingen view, surely they would not 
have lifted stones to stone their Saviour-shepherd 
for His presumption and blasphemy. 

The whole tone of the final discourse (14. 15. 16) 
is that Christ’s very method of departure from this 
world, amid the exultation of the world and the 
lamentation of His disciples, unveils the nature of 
His heavenly work, and the fact that His way of 
returning to the Father (viz. death and resurrec- 
tion) is the ground on which He calls Himself their 
‘way, and says that no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Him. The entire method by which, 
in this Gospel, he conveyed the fact of the resur- 
rection to different classes of mankind is charged 
with the highest order of revelation, for He bare 
in His risen form the signs of His fearful agony 
and shame, and yet wielded all authority in heaven 
and earth. 

(z) The method of appropriating the great sal- 
vation. Faith is as explicitly pressed in the 
Fourth Gospel as by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
Believing in His name is the condition of becoming 
‘sons of God.’ In great variety of connexion, faith 
*s made the foundation and condition of eternal 
1ife (318, cf. 886. and 5%). Coming to Him is the 
physical analogue of mental and moral surrender 
to Him (055), This is the part of man in the 
synthesis, the condition which God demands. He 
whom God hath sent is indeed the power by which 
the Father draws men to Himself (6, ef. 12% 148). 
Belief in His name was itself conditioned by moral 
willingness to do the Father’s will, and was itself 
the indispensable antecedent of receiving the Holy 
Spirit (7°). 

(ὁ) The following of Jesus. All progress in the 
divine life is a prolongation of the act of faith. 
The abiding of Christ in the soul, and of the 
soul in Christ (the chief theme of ch. 15), are 
essential to any conception of the efficacy of 
faith, and emphasize the mutual relations of the 
human and divine will, the growth and continu- 
ance both of grace and faith. ‘ Following Jesus’ 
and ‘abiding in him’ are frequently identified 
with such organic union as to ensure final partici- 
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pation with Him in eternal life and glory. He 
who sows and they who reap rejoice together 
(4°7); ‘THe that eateth me shall live by me’ (6%); 
‘He that receiveth whomsoever I shall send 
receiveth me’; ‘ He that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me’; ‘I am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and lin youn’; ‘My Father will love you, 
and we will come and make our abode with you.’ 
Union will be life-giving ; and though separation 
between the Lord and His disciples is an obvious 
matter of fact, yet in the power of the spiritual 
presence after His ascension His disciple may be 
enabled to ‘foueh him’ (20%), The ‘ peace,’ the 
‘joy, the ‘love,’ the ‘glory’ will pass from the 
central heart of Jesus to ‘whosoever wills’ or 
‘comes’ (1427 15" 16°? 172% 28), 

D. The Johannine Eschatology.—The teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel differs from the rest of NT 
in its bearing on the future life and eternal judg- 
ment. 

If, however, the truths in the parables are 
stripped of their imaginative clothing, and the 
great arguments and implications of St. Paul 
deprived of their metaphor, and the nucleus of the 
apocalyptic visions laid bare, it is probable that 
we shall find nothing more than, nay, not so much 
as, we find in the Fourth Gospel. The latter 
has no festival rejoicing, no exclusion of the 
guest who does not wear the wedding garment, 
no scene of final judgment and everlasting life 
and punishment; yet there is judgment ever 
ripening in the ‘loving of darkness,’ and there 
is freedom from condemnation and even from 
death in any form; and these are shown to 
be essentially equivalent to the moral rupture 
with God on the one side, or to ethical harmony 
with the highest concept of God as ‘Light’ 
and ‘Love’ on the other. The future, like the 
past, is lost in an eternal now. In 558: the 
resurrection, the final consummation, are doubtless 
involved, but in 15° the process which burns up 
the fruitless prunings would seem to be eternal. 
The blinding of the foolish heart, the abiding of the 
divine wrath upon the disobedient, the judgment 
that is always being enacted and evolved, the 
terror of dying in sins, the judgment that is 
inevitable and just (8), and the crisis, the ex- 
pulsion of the world and its prince, all bring 
the reader into more vivid realization of the 
objective fact of judgment than do the parables 
of the Rich Man, the Marriage, the Talents, 
or the final unveiling of the great white throne. 
The momentous events of Heb. history had 
thrown a lurid light on the prophetic meta- 
phors of the popular discourse; but as the 
apostle ponders and reports the principle of the 
eternal judgment upon men and nations and on 
the entire world, we get closer to the heart and 
mind of Jesus than by any other medium of com- 
munication. 

In 1 Jn 2} 8 and 4! the writer anticipates the 
consummation and the parowsia, of which the 
whole NT speaks. It is the perversity of criticism 
which endeavours to separate the two documents 
on this very ground, or which cannot discern the 
harmony between them. The kingdom of God 
upon earth (ch. 3), the multitudes who are ‘ of the 
truth’ and ‘hear his voice,’ who come to the 
hight and yield to His control, the underlying 
theocracy, or Christocracy, identify the teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel with that of the Synoptists. 
‘These things are written that ye inay believe 
that Jesus is the Cirrist, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have /ife through [lis name.’ 
In these words the beloved disciple sums up the 
teaching of all the Gospels. 


ΙΧ. Lirsrature.—tThe literature of this subject is in part 
contained in the foregoing list of works issued during the last 
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hundred years. Some of those which now follow embrace the 
theology of the Epp. and Apoc. as wellasthe Gospel. Beyschlag, 
whose work on NT Theol, is the last on our previous list, has 
taken each separately, though he has given the theology of 
the Gospel and the Epistles with some deliberate estimate of 
their agreement as well as their alleged divergences. 

The following works are occupied with the entire subject :— 
Neander, Hist. of Planting, etc., of Christ. Church, Eng. tr. 
yol. ii. 1-58; Reuss, Hist. de la Théol. Chrét. ii. 369-561, also 
his Theol. Johan. Baur, in his Bib. Theol., emphasized the 
details in which the author of the Gospel rose above the 
Hebraic and Pauline Christianity. Schmidt and van Oosterzee, 
in their works on Bib. Theol. of NT, have separated the teaching 
of Christ in Synop. from that of the Prologue and the Epistles of 
John. Ἐπ θυ πη, Der Lehrbegriffdes Evangeliums und der Briefe 
Johannis, moves along the lines of the Tubingen criticism. 
Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NY (Eng. tr. ii. 311-421), gives an 
exhaustive treatment. Wendt, Der Inhalt der Lehre Jesu, 
1890, is largely occupied with the peculiarities and (notwith- 
standing difficulties) the historical value of the material which 
was at the disposal of the writer, and in the second part with a 
very elaborate examination ofthe teaching of Jesus as gathered 
from the fourfold representations. Beyschlag criticizes through- 
out many of the conclusions of Wendt, and everywhere 
minimizes the amount of approach to traditional views of the 

erson and sacrificial work of Christ, accepted by Weiss and 

Vendt. They all three fundamentally differ from Hilgenfeld, 
Das Evangelium und die Briefe Johannts nach threm Lehrbegriff 
dargestellt, and Albrecht Thoma, Genesis Joh. Evangeliums, 
1882, pp. 171-302. Marcus Dods, in the Hapositor’s Bible, on St. 
John’s Gospel, covers much of the ground in practical and force- 
ful manner, and the Memorabilia of Jesus, by Peyton, with much 
yivacity and mystic extravagance, yet brings out the heart of 
the teaching of Jesus. The same may be said of Sears, Heart 
of Christ, and of ἃ vast number of comm. (6.9. Westcott in 
Speak. Comm.) on the Gospel, of which no list is here attempted. 
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Of the twenty-one Epp. now included in the 
NT Canon, three, which form a series by them- 
selves, are associated with the name of St. John. 
Historical testimony shows them to have been 
in existence in certain parts of the Church, and 
to have been used by men of note in the Church, 
at a very early period ; in the case of the longest, 
at least by the middle of the 2nd cent., and, 
in the case of the other two, before the 3rd 
cent. was far advanced. Their connexion with 
the name of John, and their wide recognition as 
authoritative writings, are also things of very 
ancient date; taking us, in the case of the first, as 
far back as to Papias and Jrenzus, and, in the case 
of the others, perhaps to Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, certainly to Dionysius, the pupil 
of Origen. Before the close of the 4th cent. 
they had become so generally accepted that they 
were recognized in the Canons of Councils. From 
time to time, though never on a large scale till our 
own century, their claims have been disputed, 
their connexion with the name of John being 
denied, or another John than the son of Zebedee 
being thought to be the writer. But it has been 
the prevailing belief from the oldest times that 
they are all three apostolic writings, and part of 
the legacy of the beloved disciple to the Church. 

They belong to a group of Epp. which from a 
very early date have occupied a position of their 
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own in the NT Canon, and have been known by a 
distinct title. This group, which in most ancient 
MSS of the NT (with occasional exceptions, as in 
the case of N) is placed between Acts and the 
Pauline Epp., did not appear as a separate collec- 
tion at one and the same period all over the 
Church, nor did it include all these three Epp. 
from the beginning. It had neither the same 
name nor the same compass at all times or in 
all the different sections of the Christian com- 
munion. 

In the Eastern Church the Epp. embraced in it 
received the title of Catholic or General (καθολικαί). 
In the Western Church, in which the collection 
was of later formation, they were known, at least 
from the 6th cent., as Canonical (Canonice). In 
one important section of the Church, the Syrian, 
the group consisted only of three Epp., and among 
these only the longest of the Johannine letters 
found a βίδα, In other parts of the Church, and 
in the Eastern division at least by the beginning 
of the 4th cent., it embraced seven Epistles. 
These included our three, the longest of the three 
being, along with 1 Peter, the earliest accepted of 
the whole collection, and the two shorter being 
added at a later period. (See the article CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES). 

By their inclusion in the peculiar circle of the 
Catholic Epp. these three are marked off in one 
particular respect both from the Pauline Epp. and 
trom other Epp. which were held in a measure of 
honour in the Church but not ultimately accepted 
as canonical. In other respects they also form a 
class by themselves. They have a character which 
cannot be mistaken. They are so obviously dis- 
tinguished from the other members of the group to 
which they belong and from the NT Epp. generally, 
that the least discerning eye must recognize their 
apartness, 

The peculiar character is most evident, of course, 
in the largest of the three, but it discovers itself 
also in the smaller two. The latter are Epp. of 
extremest brevity, the shortest writings in the 
Canon. They are writings, too, of incidental 
interest, and personal or ecclesiastical, not to say 
congregational, concern; while the former looks 
more like a studied composition, and deals with 
the weightiest questions of doctrine and the 
largest concerns of practice. Yet they are so 
much of the same stamp that in all ages the 
prevailing, if not absolutely universal, opinion has 
been, that they come from the same mint and are 
by the same hand. They are writings in which 
the profound and the simple kiss each other, great 
and inexhaustible thoughts being wedded to the 
clearest and least ambitious terms. They combine 
the qualities of majesty, maturity, authority, and 
serenity with occasional fire and vehement utter- 
ance. 

They are almost impersonal as regards the mind 
to which we owe them. The first gives no hint 
of the author beyond the fact that he classes 
himself in an unstudied and informal way with 
those who had seen Christ in the flesh, and indi- 
cates a measure of acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of those whom he addresses. The second 
and third give only the intimations contained in 
the use of the designation of ‘ the presbyter,’ and 
in the mention of certain individuals whom we 
have no means of identifying with any confidence. 
Yet, devoid as they are of tangible, persona] notes, 
the writer’s individuality makes itself felt through- 
They move within a circle of ideas which, 
while not without points of affinity with the 
thought of the other NT Epp., especially the 
greater Pauline letters, are for the most part their 
own. They have a diction which also belongs in & 
Their words ara 
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words of calmest dignity, yet instinct with emotion 
—words which might be those of the philosopher, 
but yet are those of the common Christian in- 
telligence. 

A large literature has grown up around these Epp., 
which has always found something new to say in 
expounding their teaching and in grappling with 
the problems of their history. The affluence of 
their thought, the fruitfulness of their doctrine, 
the spell of their spirituality and their deep 
tranquillity, have attracted the richest and de- 
voutest minds, the most practical and the most 
speculative intellects in every age. ‘Their charac- 
teristic contents, the forms in which they present 
the essential message of the gospel, the expression 
which they give to some of the cardinal Christian 
doctrines, the insight which they afford into the 
condition of the early Christian societies, the light 
which they shed upon the operation and the influ- 
ence of certain kinds of error, make them Epp. of 
singular interest. Even in the few verses of the 
Third Ep. disclosures are found which are of far- 
reaching significance for the story of the life and 
the theory of the constitution of the primitive 
Church, 

Questions of various interest and of no small 
difficulty are connected with them. They present 
some problems in exegesis (I 2! 32% 19 §6-5- 16), 
and some curious points in textual criticism (I 3! 
Oe geo 51. ILS, tI 2), Most things touching 
their literary history have been the subject of 
dispute, and some of them are far from easy 
to determine. The old debate is prolonged as 
to the where and the by whom of their com- 
position; whether they were written in Ephesus, 
in Patmos, or elsewhere ; whether by one hand or 
more; whether by one John or two Johns or 
three. The destination of the first two; the way in 
which the second and the third came to rank as 
Catholic Epp. and to have a position in the Canon ; 
the source and the explanation of their special 
form of doctrine; whether a place can be found 
within the apostolic age for the type of thought 
and the ecclesiastical conditions which they ex- 
hibit,—these are questions which are still under 
discussion. 

Of these questions, that of their origin and author- 
ship is of primary importance. The answer which 
comes readiest to hand when one reads them to- 
gether is that all three are products of the same 
mind. ‘The answer that is suggested both by 
historical testimony and by their contents is that 
that mind is the mind to which we also owe the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. And in point 
of fact these are the views which prevailed in the 
ancient Church, and which have been generally 
acquiesced in since then. But they were not left 
unchallenged even in ancient times, while in 
modern times they have been disavowed by a 
succession of thinkers of distinguished rank among. 
NT critics. 

In our own century, in particular, their claims 
to apostolic date and worth have been strongly 
contested, and judgments of the most diverse 
kind have been pronounced upon them by the 
critical schools. There are those who find no 
difficulty in attributing all three Epp., as well as 
the Gospel, to the Apostle John, but discover 
another hand in the Apocalypse. Bleek, ¢.g., admits 
the existence of clear points of contact between 
all the writings assigned to St. John. But he is 
of opinion, at the same time, that the affinity 
between the Epp. and Gospel on the one hand, 
and the Bk. of Revelation on the other, is limited 
and occasional, while the difference is great and 
pervading. That difference is held to extend not 
only to the diction and the style, of which in the 
case of the Apoc. the one is confessedly peculiar 
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and the other is pronounced rough and broken, but 
to the whole genius of the books, their attitude to 
the Jewish people, city, and temple, their teaching 
on the Parousia, and other things. It is thought 
to amount to so much that, if the Epp. are ascribed 
to St. John, the Apoe. must either be allowed to 
be a forgery by a much later hand or be explained 
as the ork of another John, ‘the presbyter,’ re- 
ferred to by Papias in a way interpreted by 
many as distinguishing him from the apostle 
(Euseb. HZ iii. 39). There are others, again, 
who read the story of these writings in the re- 
verse way, fixing the stigma of the spurious on 
the Epp. alone, or on the Epp. and the Gospel 
together. 8S. G. Lange regarded the Gospel and 
the Apoc. as the real writings of St. John, but 
took the First Ep. to be the work of an imitator a 
century later. The Tiibingen critics agree in claim- 
ing the Apoc. for St. John, and in repudiating 
the other writings, though they differ with regard 
to the order of the latter. Baur himself (in 1857) 
held the First Ep. to be an imitation of the Gos- 
μὰ by a different ‘eon, while Hilgenfeld places the 

p. earlier than the Gospel. Among those, too, 
who hold by the common Johannine authorship, 
certain differences appear, some regarding the First 
Ep. as the middle term between the Gospel and the 
Apoc. (Godet), others giving the Ep. a position in 
time between the Apoc. and the Gospel. 

The historical case, as it has been understood by 
the great majority of students, so far as concerns 
the main questions, is this: that, while certain 
doubts overhung for a time the recognition of the 
shorter Epp., we find them, so far back as we can 
trace them, bearing the name of John and never 
any other, when the author’s name is given; and 
that, while certain differences of view appeared in 
the early Church regarding the particular John, all 
three were regarded by most as writings of the 
apostle, and had an assured position as such before 
the close of the 4th cent. Whether the case can 
be accepted as it has thus been put, and what the 
probabilities are with the critical theories referred 
to, will best appear as the final result of a study of 
the writings. We shall take each Ep. therefore 
by itself, and shall look at its order of thought 
and the various questions which have been raised 
with respect to its occasion, its purpose, its mes- 
sage, etc. Having done this, weshall take up anew 
the problem of its origin and authorship, en- 
deavouring to estimate the worth of the traditional 
view on the one hand and the counter-theories on 
the other. 

THE FIRST EpisTLe. —1. Order of Thought. — 
The Ep. opens with some calm and lofty sentences, 
not cast in the form of epistolary introduction with 
which we are most familiar in the NT, but more in 
that of the Ep. to the Hebrews. In these, without 
indicating either himself or his readers except in 
an indirect and general way, the writer states at 
once the great fact on which all that he has to say 
rests, viz. the historical manifestation in Jesus 
Christ of the life that is behind all life, the eternal 
life that was with the Father. He declares at the 
outset, too, in this Introduction, the great object 
which he has in view in addressing his readers, viz. 
that his joy in them might be perfected by seeing 
them one with him in that fellowship with God in 
which he and the brethren with whom he classes 
himself are conscious of standing (1'*). He enters 
then at once upon his specific subject, giving as the 
basis of his counsel and the fundamental apostolic 
message the truth that ‘ God is light’; from which 
the immediate inference is that a walk in the 
light is indispensable on our part to this fellow- 
ship with God. This inference, however, from 
which there can be no escape, is declared, not in 
its logical directness, but in the form that to pro- 
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fess to be in fellowship with God and to continue 


to walk in darkness, is to commit ourselves to a lie | 


and to all unreality. This walk in the hight is not 
to be thus dealt with. Too much depends on it—not 


only fellowship with God, but fellowship with other | 


members of Christ’s body, and also the purgation of 
sin by Christ’s blood. The cleansing which every 
Christian needs and which he also obtains coming 


thus into view, the explanation follows that on the | 


one hand, if we claim to have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and put God Himself to the He, while on the 
other hand real confession of sin brings with it the 
divine forgiveness and the divine cleansing (15:10), 
The same thought is put in another form before 
the writer passes to his next subject, when he pro- 
ceeds to remind his readers that all that he writes 
to them of the revelation of life, the fellowship 
with God, the pardon and purification of sin, is 
written with the practical purpose of instructing 
them not to sin, and then, recognizing the sin of 
which the true Christian cannot but be conscious, 
he points to the certainty of its forgiveness in 
virtue of what Christ is as Paraclete and Propitia- 
tion (2) 3). 

The thought of the new fellowship which has 
come by the Gospel leads to another near akin to 
it—that of the knowledge which the same Gospel 
requires and makes possible. The position in which 
those addressed were at the time, furnishes the 
oceasion for speaking with emphasis and decision 
of the knowledg- with which alone the believer is 
concerned, and of spurious forms with lofty preten- 
sions. So the writer declares the knowledge of 
God in its reality to be possible only where the 
humble way of practical obedience to God’s com- 
mandments is followed; in which connexion he 
urges the necessity of walking as Christ walked. 
In further illustration of the kind of life which 
befits the Christian, he identifies the walk in the 
light with the walk in brotherly love, and holds 
before his readers the duty of loving the brethren 
as the commandment of commandments, one at 
once old and new (31:1), He warns these Christians 
also against the love of the world and the seduc- 
tions of false teachers, which are contrary to the 
love of the brethren, and presses this warning with 
the greater insistence because the world’s oppor- 
tunity is now short. It is the last time with it 
and all things, as is witnessed by the fact that 
many antichrists have appeared. ‘l'hese antichrists 
are described, and the description is pointed by an 
exhortation to these believers to abide in that know- 
ledge which they have by the Holy Ghost, a know- 
ledge which cannot deceive, so that they may not 
be put to shame in the great day of the Lord’s 
Parousia (2}*-*8), 

The thought of God as light passes over next 
into the thought of God as righteous. Following 
out this new idea, the writer proceeds to say that 
only he who is righteous can be the child of God; 
that the man who has the hope of being like God 
or Christ must purify himself; and that, as Christ 
is sinless, he who is in Christ cannot sin. But he 
adds, with an eye to the subtle deception of the 
false teachers, that to δὲ righteous means to do 
righteousness, and in sharp and decisive terms dis- 
tinguishes those who sin as the children of the 
devil, from those who do not and cannot sin as the 
children of God. He identifies this righteousness 
also, which is the note of the son of God, as he 
had previously done in the case of the walk in 
light, with the love of the brethren, and again 
warns his readers against the love of the world, 
which, as was seen in the instance of Cain, means 
hatred of the children of God (2%-3!), At this 
point he sets Christ before them again as the 
supreme pattern of Christian love—a love which 


| it these two blessings—the consciousness of being 


of the truth and the confidence that our prayers 
shall be heard. Touching again on God’s com- 
mandment, he shows that it, too, means two 
things, viz. belief in Christ and love of one another, 
and explains that he who keeps the divine com- 
mandments not only is in fellowship with God, but 
has through the Spirit the consciousness of that 
fellowship (3!"*4). 

Returning to the question of the immediate 
dangers which threatened his readers, the writer 
speaks again of the false prophets; and his words 
of warning on that subject become the occasion 
for taking up anew the two great themes—the law 
of love and the keeping of God’s commandments, 
which are so much in his view. He repeats 
his cautions against the seductions of misleading 
teachers, and indicates the marks of distinction 
between the spirit of God and the spirit of Anti- 
christ, between the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error (42°), He urges again the supreme duty 
of love—love to God indeed in the first instance, 
but also, and more particularly in this case, love 
to man. He reminds those for whom he is so 
solicitous, that the man who is of God is of love, 
called to love Him who Himself is love, and who 
has given the last proof of that in the mission and 
propitiatory death of His Son. To love God, he 
tells them, is to be in God, and to have God in 
them, and to be delivered from the torment of 
fear. It is all this, but it is also a love that 
gives proof of itself in the obvious practical duties 
of loving the brethren and keeping the divine 
commandments. And these commandments, he 
adds, whatever they may be to others, cannot be 
grievous to those who are begotten of God (4*-5%), 
The mention of this new relation to God, expressed 
by the term ‘begotten of God,’ forms a natural 
point of transition to the idea of the new mental 
attitude that goes with the new birth. So the 
writer comes to speak of faith,—of what it is as 
belief in Jesus as the Son of God, and of the witness 
which it carries with it to His being that; of the 
victorious might that is in that belief, and of 
the witness as something more than any external 
testimony—a witness which the believer has in 
himself (5612, As the letter approaches its con- 
clusion he states again the great object with 
which it has been written. He refers once more 
to what prayer is to the children of God, the 
confidence in it which is their prerogative, and 
the things they are entitled to ask (5'*!"), He 
brings the Epistle to an end by proclaiming anew 
the separation of the Christian from sin and from 
the wicked one; the privilege which is the Chris- 
tian’s both in understanding and in possession ; and 
the necessity that is laid upon those who know the 
true God and have fellowship with Him to keep 
themselves from idols (5!8-24), 

2. Character.—It appears, therefore, that the 
argument of the Epistle, if such a term can be 
applied to it, turns on a few large and simple 
ideas. It unfolds itself mostly in terms of cer- 
tain broad antagonisms—those between Christ and 
Antichrist, believers and the world, the children 


οὗ God and the children of the devil, the love of 


God and the love of the world, righteousness and 
unrighteousness, confidence and fear, love and 
hate, sins and a sin unto death, walking in the 
light and walking in darkness, being begotten 
of God and being touched by ‘that wicked one.’ 
In connexion with these fundamental and recur- 
ring antitheses we have a series of statements of 
what the message of the gospel is; of what fellow- 
ship with God is, how it comes, and what it 
implies; of what Christ is, and what His mission 
into this world means; of what the believer is, and 


must be in deed and truth, and which carries with | what the Christian vocation involves. 
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The message of the gospel is that God is light ; 
that we are to love one another; that in Christ 
God has given us eternal life. The fellowship with 
God which is in view is made possible by two things 
—the historical manifestation of God in Christ and 
the believer’s faith, the former {being the objective 
ground of this new and gracious relation, the 
latter its subjective condition. This fellowship 
brings with it the graces of joy, forgiveness, 
knowledge, the cleansing of the life, the liberty of 
intercession, the answer to prayer, the assurance 
and fearlessness of children. It involves a walking 
in the light, the doing of righteousness, the purify- 
ing of ourselves, love to God and love to the 
brethren, filial obedience, practical benevolence, 
the observance of the divine commandments, the 
forswearing of idols. Christ is the Son of God, 
the only-begotten Son, the manifestation of the 
Father and of that eternal life which was with the 
Father ; pre-existent as being sent by God into the 
world; true man, righteous, sinless, the Paraclete 
with the Father, the propitiation for the sin of 
the world. is mission is to destroy the works of 
the devil, to bring us back to God, to give us 
eternal life, to put away our sin, and to be the 
Saviour of the world. And the Christian is one 
who has fellowship with God; who confesses his 
sin and is cleansed and forgiven ; who is begotten 
of God and sins not; who has the gift of knowledge 
and can distinguish good from evil, the children of 
God from the world, truth from error, the false 
prophet or the false spirit from the true; who 
walks in the light and does the truth, loving God 
and the brethren, imitating Christ, and finding no 
grievousness in the divine commandments; who 
has passed out of death into life; who knows that 
his prayers are heard, and looks with holy con- 
fidence to the coming of his Lord and the judg- 
ment, and has the consciousness of eternal life in 
him. 

Alike in the matter of its thought and in the 
way in which its ideas are expressed, this Epistle 
has a character wholly its own, The only Epp. 
of the NT which are of the same stamp are the 
two smaller letters which are associated with it. 
It differs most of all from the Epp. which bear 
St. Paul’s name. It has nothing of the formal 
structure, the systematic course, the dialectical 
movement of these. The logical particles which 
abound in the Pauline writings are strange to 
this Epistle. Its thought moves on, but not in an 
obvious progress to a goal, It takes the form of a 
succession of ideas which seem to have no logical 
relation, and which fall only now and again into a 
connected series. They are delivered, not in the 
way of reasoned statements, but as a series of reflec- 
tions and declarations given in meditative, aphor- 
istic fashion. This lack of the constructive quality 
gives the teaching of the Epistle a peculiar direct- 
ness and simplicity. But it is the directness of 
authority, the simplicity of truths which are felt 
to be self-attesting. These characteristics add to 
the vigour, the originality, the attractiveness of 
the Epistle. They have strangely been regarded 
by some as tokens of weakness, and have been 
reckoned among the things which are supposed to 
speak of the ‘feebleness of old age’ (S. G. Lange). 
Even Baur discovered a certain ‘indefiniteness,’ 
a tendency to repetition, a want of ‘logical force,’ 
in the tenor of the Ep. which gave it a ‘tone 
of childlike feebleness.” Dut those critics show 
a better insight—and they are of Baur’s school as 
well as of others—whio find a peeuliar beauty, rich- 
ness, and originality in the Epistle, a special fresh- 
ness and vividness, particularly in what it says of 
Pe ‘subjective, inner life of Christianity’ (Hilgen- 

eld). 


simple, they are of large significance, and they are 
presented in new aspects and relations as often as 
they recur. They belong to the region of primary 
principles, realities of the intuition, certainties of 
the experience, absolute truths. And they are 
given in their absoluteness. The regenerate man 
is one who cannot sin; Christian faith is presented 
in its ideal character and completeness; the revela- 
tion of life is exhibited in its finality, not in the 
stages of its historical realization. They are ideas 
which take us into the inner and essential nature 
of things, into the real that is behind the phe- 
nomenal, the inward that is the heart of the out- 
ward, the permanent that is the ground of the 
transitory, the future that is in the bosom of the 
present. They are mystical in the sense that they 
are given as truths of immediate certitude, abso- 
lute reality, inward vision. But they are not 
mystical in the sense of being the pure products 
of intuition, things only of the subjective world, 
or superior to the common experience of life. They 
are given in practical relation to the ordinary course 
of Christian life and conduct. They have their 
roots, too, in the great facts of the objective 
revelation of God in Christ, in that whieh ‘we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life’ (13), 

3. Ideas.—The doctrinal and ethical ideas which 
meet us in the other ΝΊ' Epp. appear also in this 
letter. But they are presented in a special light, 
and with distinctive notes. The Z7heology of the 
Ep. has its own points of interest. God is seen in 
this Ep., as elsewhere, in His Fatherhood, His 
truth, His righteousness, His forgiving grace, and 
in the fulness of His life as expressed in His 
triune Being. But, above all else, He is ‘light’ 
(15) and He is ‘love,’ loving us before we loved 
Him, and so imparting Himself to us that He 
dwells in us (48: 1%1*), The Christology also has its 
peculiar features. Christ is the Son, ‘the Son of 
God,’ ‘the Only-begotten,’ who was with the 
Father before He appeared in the world. He is 
the explanation of all things. For in Him we see 
the eternal life that is behind all things, and from 
Him we have the life that is life indeed. His 
divine and pre-temporal relations are not left with- 
out expression or intimation. But it is especially 
in His human nature and relations that He forms 
the great subject of this Epistle. He is never 
called ‘the Son of Man,’ it is true, yet it is the 
integrity of His humanity that is especially 
attirmed—the fact that He appeared on earth in 
the full reality of the ‘flesh,’ neither in phantasmal 
form nor in divided being, neither as mere spirit nor 
yet with the divine and the human in any loose or 
temporary connexion, but as at once ‘Jesus’ and 
‘the Christ,’—Jesus Christ come in the flesh, and 
‘not by water only, but by water and blood’ (253 
428 56), His sinlessness is asserted (3°), as it is in 
the Pauline and Petrine writings, and He is said 
to have been ‘sent’ by God (4°), as St. Paul also 
speaks of His appearance on earth. But His 
entranee into our world, and His assumption of 
our nature and estate, are not given, as they are in 
St. Paul, under the aspect of a humiliation. The 
designation ‘the Paraclete,’ which occurs in the 
NT only in the Johannine writings, and is used in 
the Fourth Gospel directly of the Holy Spirit and 
only implicitly of Christ, is applied here to the Son 
Himself directly and definitely (27). J’urther, in 
this Ep. Christ is presented less in respect of what 
He was and is, and more in respect of what pro- 
ceeds from Him and is done by Him. It is a 
question whether the term ‘the Word’ is used 
directly and personally of Him. ‘The form which 
the sentence takes in which that great term is 


If the characteristic ideas of the Ep. are few and | used is indirect, and its subject is neuter and im- 
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ersonal (11%). It is specifically as ‘the life’ that 
He is set before us here, and the more general term 
is chosen to express His appearance on earth. It 
is a φανεροῦσθαι. It is not said of Him that ‘the 
Word was imade flesh’; and though the idea that 
His entrance into our world was a real incarna- 
tion is implied in the description of Him as ‘ come 
in the flesh,’ that event is exhibited rather as a 
manifestation, and in particular the manifesta- 
tion of life. 

The Holy Spirit, again, is spoken of especially 
as given by God and as bearing witness to Christ 
(834 5°), Sin is ‘unrighteousness’ (19 3&7 517) and 
‘lawlessness’ (34) ; but it is also ‘ darkness’ (1°) and 
‘death’ (344). The believer is the ‘child’ of God 
(τέκνον, not υἱός), ‘born’ or ‘begotten of God,’ the 
special relation in which he is introduced being 
that of the new life rather than the new standing 
(3-2), Large expression is given also to the forces 
of ead which are opposed to Christ and the children 
of God. They are the devil and his works (88), 
the spirit of deceit (4° πνεῦμα τῆς πλάνη"), seducing 
spirits that have to be tried (41), the many ‘ anti- 
christs’ who have separated themselves from the 
Church or been cast out of it, and in whom the 
antichrist of prophecy is seen (2° 4%), Among 
these forces is mentioned also ‘the world,’ an ex- 
pression which in this Epistle conveys the largest 
and most complex conception of immediate, en- 
circling evil (24-17 318 41-6 55-19), Hath, too, has 
its special aspect and compass here. Itis the great 
subjective condition of the Christian life and 
standing, but it is not presented here either in the 


broad idea of it which is expressed in the Epistle. 


to the Hebrews (11), or in the definite character 
given to it in the great Pauline Epistles. It is 
neither generally ‘the assurance of things hoped 
for, the proving of things not seen,’ though it 
comes near to that, nor distinctively the faith that 
justifies and gives peace with God. It is belief in 
Jesus Christ, the belief that comes with regenera- 
tion, that is of the new life, that is the character- 
istic note of the man who is born of God. As such 
it is power, it is victory, it is its own witness 
Bl-b. 10) 

The Ep. also has its doctrine of the last things. 
Its theology, indeed, is not distinctively an eschato- 
logical theology. Its fundamental idea is rather 
that of life, and that ‘life’ not as a thing wholly 
or specifically of the future. It is a ‘life’ that has 
been with the Father from the beginning, and that 
has been historically revealed in Christ (1%). It 
is in Christ, and it becomes our possession now in 
virtue of our belief in Him and attitude to Him 
(54-12), Tt is ‘eternal’ life, and that not in respect 
of its perpetuity merely, or its changelessness, but 
distinctively in respect of its quality—as essential 
life, a new ethical order of being, not a certain 
duration of existence, but the kind of life that 
means the ideal good of life, the perfection of life, 
its satisfaction in God. This great conception of 
life as ‘ eternal life,’ which alles so largely in the 
Fourth Gospel, occurring there some seventeen 
times, has an equally prominent place in this Ep., 
meeting us here six times in the forms {wy αἰώνιος 
(315 511. 18,20) and ἡ ζωὴ ἡ αἰώνιος (17 2%). But while 
this qualitative or ethical conception of life, which 
lifts it above distinctions of present and future, is 
the prevailing idea, it does not exclude the escha- 
tological. The ‘life’ which is essential, and which 
is ours now in Christ, also looks to a fuller com- 
pleteness, a future perfection. ‘The Ep. speaks of 
a manifestation of what the children of God are 
destined to be (37). It has its word of hope, its 


vision of a blessedness still prospective, its antici- | 
pation of a manifestation in which we shall see 
Christ as He is, its doctrine of an advent of Christ 
which it expresses, as St. Paul also expresses it, as ! 


a Parousia (3? * 2%), There is no express mention, 
it is true, of the Resurrection. But it is implied 
in what is said of the Parousia and the Judgment, 
the fact of a great Judgment in the future being 
stated in express terms (4:7, The things of the End 
may occupy a smaller place in this Ep. than in the 
writings of St. Peter and St. Paul. But alongside 
the present conditions which are expressed by the 
same words, the ‘coming’ of Christ, the ‘judg- 
ment,’ the ‘life eternal’ appear also as events of 
the end and as final conditions. These are, in brief, 
the main ideas of the Epistle. They have an 
important bearing, as will be seen, on the question 
of the authorship of the writing. See also art. 
JOHN (LIFE AND THEOLOGY OF). 

4, Horm and Structure.—There are certain ques- 
tions relating to the form and construction of the 
Epistle. They are matters of subordinate im- 
portance, which have had a consideration given 
them that is much beyond their merits. One of 
these is the question whether this writing is really 
an Lpistle or something else. Tha fact that it has 
neither an introduction nor a conclusion, such as 
we find in other NT Epp., neither a greeting nor a 
benediction nor a doxology, such as we get in the 
Pauline Epp., together with the circumstance that 
in much of its matter it does not run in terms of 
direct address, has led some to deny it the char- 
acter of a letter, and to speak of it as a homiletical 
essay or a pastoral (Reuss, Westcott), a dbellus 
rather than an Epistle (Bengel), a manual of 
doctrine (Heidegger), a treatise (Michaelis), a prac- 
tical or polemical composition meant to form part 
of the Gospel (Berger, Storr). Butif it wants the 
usual form of superscription and greeting, it has 
an equivalent resembling the opening of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. If it has not the kind of con- 
clusion, or the doxology, with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline Epp., that is the case also 
with the Ep. of James. ‘The freedom of the style, 
the use of such direct terms as ‘I write unto you,’ 
‘I wrote unto you,’ and the footing on which writer 
and readers stand to each other all through its 
contents, show it to be no formal composition or 
didactic treatise, but an Hpistle in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Nor is anything to be gained by applying to 
1 Jn such ingenious distinctions as are attempted 
to be drawn (e.g. by Deissmann, Bibelstudien) be- 
tween ‘letter’ and ‘epistle,’ and denying it the 
former designation. it the term ‘letter’ were to 
be restricted, indeed, in common speech to a piece 
of private correspondence not meant for the μοι 
it might be necessary to speak only of 3Jnas a 
‘letter,’ and to describe 1 Jn and (on a particular 
interpretation of its address) 2 Jn as ‘ Epistles.’ 
And so some would hold St. Paul’s letters to be 
the only ‘letters’ in the proper sense in the NT. 
But there are ‘open’ letters as well as closed, 
encyclical letters as well as personal, letters to 
communities as well as to individuals. What gives 
to a composition the character of a letter is its 
style and contents. And though there is not a 
little in 1 Jn that might suit an address or dis- 
course, there is more that fits a letter, especially 
such a letter as one might write who had both age 
and honour on his side, and who could write both 
freely and authoritatively. The relations which 
the writing indicates between writer and readers 
are not distant, but familiar. They are the near 
relations of those who know each other well. 

The question of the structure of the Ep. has 
also been much debated. Some have pronounced 
the writing to be wholly without a plan, and to 
consist simply of a number of reflections, counsels, 
or deliverances loosely put together, without con- 
tinuity or logical connexion (Calvin, οἵ. his Argu- 
mentum Kpist. 1Joh.; Flacius [llyricus, Hpiscopus) 
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Others have regarded it as a systematic composi- 
tion, on a dogmatic plan, and with a methodical 
arrangement of ideas in allits parts. Bengel, ¢.g., 
asserted for it an elaborate contextual plan on a 
basis mainly Trinitarian. These are extreme 
opinions, and the truth lies somewhere between 
them. It is impossible to claim for this Ep. the 
strict logical sequence of thought which some 
imagine they find in it. But it is at the same 
time more than a series of unrelated ideas, a 
collection of unconnected maxims or aphorisms. 
There is a certain order in the Ep., due to the 
object with which it is declared to have been 
written. But it is an order that can be taken only 
in a broad and general way. Attempts have been 
made to carry it out in detail; but they have been 
only partially successful. Some have distributed 
the contents of the Ep. into something like eight 
groups of ideas (Liicke); others have found jive 
main divisions in it, viz. 15-2! 212-27 9°8_324a 34b_ 
451 51-21 (Hofmann, ef. Schriftbeweis ; Luthardt) ; 
others four, viz. 15-21 212-28 029_322 3.28. 517 dealing 
respectively with the danger of moral indifference, 
the love of the world and Antichrist, the necessity 
of a life of brotherly love, and faith as the founda- 
tion of the Christian life (Huther). Some, again, 
have arranged the matter of the Ep. on the plan 
of three great exhortations, viz. 15-278 929. 46 47-57), 
with Introduction and Conclusion (de Wette). 
Others have regarded it as consisting of Introduc- 
tion, Conclusion, and two great connected sections, 
viz. 15-278 9°55, both parts setting forth the same 
subject of fellowship with God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ; but each in its own way—the 
former having for its special theme the proposition 
that God is ἐσέ, the latter the proposition that 
God is righteous (Diisterdieck, Alford). Divisions 
of a somewhat different kind are also suggested, 
as, ¢.g., into three main sections, each with three 
or four sub-sections, the subjects for these sections 
being taken to be the ‘problem of life and those 
to whom it is proposed,’ the ‘conflict of truth and 
falsehood without and within,’ and the ‘ Christian 
life: the victory of faith’ (Westcott). 

There is more or less truth in these different 
readings of the plan of the Ep., and there is a 
certain measure of agreement among them. But 
even the simplest schemes do not admit of precise 
application. One can see that there are certain 
primary thoughts, especially the great ideas that 
God is ight, that God is righteous, that God is 
love, to which much of the matter of the Ep. 
naturally relates itself; and that there are certain 
paragraphs or series of verses that have on the 
whole distinct subjects. But the ideas which give 
a special character to some particular section of 
the Ep. are not confined to that section. They 
meet us again and again, though it may not be 
guile in the same form. The Ep. has its intro- 

uction, its body, and its conclusion. It has its 
ruling thoughts, and it passes from one thought to 
another by points of transition which can often, 
if not always, berecognized. In its main contents 
it has a certain order and succession of ideas. But 
itis an order that follows the way of suggestion, 
not that of logical connexion. It is not system- 
atically carried out, neither does it show itself 
upon the surface. It has the freedom that is 
proper to a letter, the unstudied, non-constructive 
character that belongs to a series of meditations 
or practical counsels. 

ὃ. Independence.—This is a question of greater 
importance. Among the NT writings there is 
one, though only one, that is at once seen to 
be of the same character as this Epistle. That 
is the Ifourth Gospel. The resemblance is so 
great and unmistakable as at once to suggest 
the question, how the two are related to each 


other. In the Epistle we get the same general 
style as in the Gospel, the same simplicity of 
language with the same profoundness and ex- 
altation of thought, the same lofty serenity, the 
same peculiar structure, the same sententious or 
aphoristic tone, the same habit of giving a state- 
ment both in the aflirmative form and in the nega- 
tive, and of taking up, repeating, and extending an 
idea already expressed ; the same way of conveying 
truth by the use of contrasts, like that between 
light and darkness, life and death, love and hate ; 
the same methods of forming sentences and carry- 
ing the thought forward. There are the same 
fundamental conceptions, too, of God, Christ, the 
purpose of the Son’s mission, the nature of His 
work, His relations to God and to man, the char- 
acter and standing of His disciples, the world, life, 
death, the present and the future. Many of the 
terms which are characteristic of the one are 
characteristic of the other. Of this class are the 
following :---ἀληθής, ἀλήθεια, ἁμαρτίαν ἔχειν, ἀνθρωποκ- 
τόνος, γεννηθῆναι ἐκ, ἐντολὴ καινή, ζωή, ζωὴ αἰώνιος, 
θεᾶσθαι, κόσμος, μαρτυρεῖν, μεταβαίνειν ἐκ τοῦ θανάτου 
els τὴν ζωήν, μονογενής (of Christ), παιδία, παράκλητος, 
περιπατεῖν ἐν τῇ σκοτίᾳ, πιστεύειν εἰς, παῤῥησία, τὸ 
πνεῦμα τῆς ἀληθείας, ποιεῖν τὴν ἀλήθειαν, ποιεῖν τὴν 
ἁμαρτίαν, ὁ πονηρός, σκοτία, σωτὴρ τοῦ κόσμου, τέκνα 
θεοῦ, τεκνία, τιθέναι τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ, φανεροῦν, φῶς, 
χαρὰ πεπληρωμένη. Other terms distinctive of the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse together meet us also 
in the Ep.; 6.4. ἀγαπᾷν, ἀγάπη, ἁγνίζειν ἑαυτόν, 
ἀληθινός, γινώσκειν, εἶναι ἐκ, θεωρεῖν, μαρτυρία, μένειν, 
νικᾷν, πλανᾷν, τηρεῖν τὰς ἐντολάς, τηρεῖν τὸν λόγον, 
φαίνειν. Peculiar syntactical forms, or peculiar 
uses of familiar formule, which occur in the 
Gospel, occur also in the Ep., as in the case of ἵνα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα, ete. There are also many obvious paral- 
lelisms of thought and expression. Examples of 
these may be seen in such passages of the Ep. as— 
914 O17 238 918 222 228 46 415 416 54 59 520 when com- 
pared respectively with those passages of the 
Gospel—5* 8835 544 1518 929 1284 47 B56 G59 7 G33 592 173. 

In view of all this some have denied the char- 
acter of independence to the Ep., and have spoken 
of it as a copy of the Gospel which shows all 
through the imitative hand (Baur), Others, who 
have not been disposed to ro so far as that, have 
regarded it as a ‘companion’ to the Gospel, the 
second part of the Gospel (Michaelis, Storr, Eich- 
horn), a kind of dedicatory writing meant to go 
with the Gospel (Hug, Thiersch, Hausrath, Hof- 
mann, Ebrard, Haupt), a summary or recasting 
and practical setting of the contents of the Gospel 
(Hoekstra, Holtzmann), a covering letter designed 
to serve as a kind of introduction to the Gospel 
(Lightfoot), etc. 

3ut there are clear and significant differences 
between the two writings, notwithstanding this 
remarkable general similarity. There is no such 
local colouring in the Ep. as we have in the 
Gospel. There is no such Hebrew stamp in the 
Ep. as there is in the Gospel. There is not a 
single quotation from the OT in the former, while 
in the latter we have both citations from the OT 
and references to the OT. These differences, in- 
deed, are not conclusive. They may be due to 
the natural difference between narrative and letter, 
or to the different circumstances and objects of 
the writings. But there is much more than these. 
The ideas which are common to both are, in not 
a few cases, differently put, and have a different 
aspect. 

In the Ep., e.g., Christ’s appearance on earth 
is presented, as we have seen, in the broad hght 
of a manifestation. The specific function of 
advocacy or intercession is ascribed to Him. The 
qualities of faithfulness and righteousness on the 


-side of God, and the grace of confession on the 
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side of man, are given in a particular connexion 
with the forgiveness and the cleansing of sin; and 
faith appears in the definite character of a power 
of overcoming. In the case of certain ideas of the 
Ps the affinities are rather with the teaching 
of the great Pauline Epp. than with the Fourth 
Gospel. This is true, not only of what is said 
of God or of Christ as δίκαιος (ef. 19 2? with Ro 35), 
but also of the description of Christ as ἱλασμός 
(οἴ. 2? 410 with Ro 3%), the designation of His 
Second Coming as a παρουσία (ef. 2% with 1 Co 1533, 
1 Th 2” ete.), ete. But, besides this, the Ep. has 
not a few ideas which it does not share with the 
Gospel. Such ideas are those, e.g., of a ‘fellow- 
ship (κοινωνία) with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ,’ a ‘love perfected’ (ἀγάπη reredew- 
μένη), an ‘Antichrist’ and ‘ Antichrists,’ a ‘sin 
unto death’ (ἁμαρτία πρὸς θάνατον), a ‘ Divine seed’ 
(σπέρμα αὐτοῦ), an ‘unction from the Holy One’ 
(χρίσμα ἀπὸ τοῦ ἁγίου). Such terms as ἀγγελία and 
πλάνος, Such phrases as ἐπιθυμία τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν, ἐπι- 
θυμία τῆς σαρκός, ἐν σαρκὶ ἔρχεσθαι, ἐν τῷ φωτὶ περι- 
πατεῖν, ποιεῖν τὴν ἀνομίαν, ποιεῖν τὴν δικαιοσύνην, belong 
to the Ep. and not to the Gospel. Such ideas, 
again, as those of the ‘wrath of God’ (ἡ ὀργὴ τοῦ 
θεοῦ), to ‘be from above’ (εἶναι ἐκ τῶν ἄνω), ‘to be 
from beneath’ (εἶναι ἐκ τῶν κάτω), and such desig- 
nations as ‘the Holy Spirit’ (τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον), 
which are in the Gospel (886 8% 1% ete.), do not 
recur in the Epistle. And to these things others 
might be added. Where the Gospel, ¢e.g., declares 
God to be ‘Spirit’ (πνεῦμα, 4%), the Ep. declares 
Him to be ‘love’ (ἀγάπη, 4%); where the Gospel 
speaks of the Son being ‘in the Father’ and the 
‘Father in the Son’ (141! ete.), the Ep. speaks 
of us as being ‘in God’ and God ‘in us’ (ἡμεῖς ἐν 
τῷ θεῷ 2 44, ὁ ἐν ἡμῖν 2° 44), 

There are also certain minuter differences in 
usage, as in the preference of the Ep. for the 
preposition ἀπό after such verbs as αἰτεῖν, ἀκούειν, 
λαμβάνειν, where the Gospel has παρά. To which 
must be added the fact that no clear reference to 
the Gospel is discovered in the Epistle. There is 
enough, therefore, to show that the Ep. is not 
dependent on the Gospel, not a second part of 
it, nor a remodelling of its contents, whether for 
practical or for polemical purposes, but an inde- 
pendent composition having its own particular 
occasion, purpose, and character. 

6. Purpose and Occasion.—Its purpose is that 
the readers may have fellowship with the writer 
and his associates who have been eye-witnesses 
of the Word of life, and whose fellowship is with 
the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ; that 
the joy which the writer and his brethren have 
in them may be made complete by seeing that 
fellowship realized in their case; and that those 
addressed may have the comfortable conscious- 
ness of possessing eternal life (158. 5), The 
writer’s object, therefore, is to be taken in the 
breadth which he himself gives it. It is not 
to be limited to the combating of certain errors, 
the refutation of certain false teachers, or the 
reproof of certain shortcomings. The Ep. does 
deal with certain faults in life, certain errorists 
and defective doctrines. But its primary purpose 
is to help these Christians to be partakers with 
the writer and his fellow-witnesses in the com- 
pleteness and satisfaction of the Christian life. 
It is with a view to this that other subjects are 
introduced, that certain instructions are given, 
and that counsels are offered against certain in- 
firmities and perils. 

The Ep., nevertheless, ἐν have had a particular 
oceasion. That is found by some in a certain 
critical condition of the Church or Churches ad- 
dressed (Liicke, etc.); and there are, no doubt, 


things in the Ep. which point to shortcomings, | 
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especially in the matter of brotherly love. But 
there is nothing to indicate that those addressed 
were in a peculiarly dangerous or faulty condition, 
or that the moral life had sunk very low among 
them. The Ep. is not one of reproof. It is rather 
written under the sense that writer and readers 
are living in ‘the last time,’ and that the Coming 
of the Lord is expected. Its particular occasion, 
therefore, may rather be sought in what it says 
of the appearance of certain false teachers, in 
which event the writer sees the token of ‘the 
last time.’ Who were those errorists that are 
here spoken of as ‘ Antichrists’? To this question 
many different answers have been given. Some of 
them may be at once dismissed as too large and 
indefinite. To say, 6.0. (with Bleek), that the 
men in view are Christians, men who had lost 
their faith or had practised it unwortliily, or that 
they are men who had fallen into Antinomian 
licence, is inconsistent both with the fact that the 
‘Antichrists’ are described as outside the Church, 
and with the kind of fault that is attributed to 
them here. Further, if Antinomian error had 
been specially in view, we should have expected 
(so Neander), not such a declaration as ‘ Every 
one that doeth sin, doeth also lawlessness; and 
sin is lawlessness’ (34 RV), but rather ‘Every one 
that doetli lawlessness, doeth also sin; and law- 
lessness is sin.” To say that they were Jews 
(Loffler), or that they were Hbionites, is equally 
wide of the mark, nothing being found to imply 
that the error in question was merely a denial of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, or a reduction of Christ 
to the rank of a second Moses. There is as little 
to support the idea that the Ep. has in view more 
than one class of errorists, Ebionites and Sabians 
(Storr), or Ebionite and Docetic teachers (Sander). 

It is more reasonable to identify them with 
Docetic teachers of the Gnostic type. They are 
described as denying that ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ 
as denying ‘the Father and the Son’ (2322. 38). and 
as confessing ‘not Jesus’ (4%). They are con- 
trasted with those who are of the spirit that 
‘confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’ 
(47) ; and, toward the close of the Ep., though they 
are not mentioned, the note that 15 still insisted 
on is belief ‘that Jesus is the Christ’ (5!). These 
terms do not carry us to the particular refinements 
of Gnosticism that are connected with the name 
of Basilides, as some think (Pfleiderer). There is 
no point of contact with the strange Basilidean 
theories of a tripartite sonship, the division of the 
world into the Ogdoad and the Hebdomad, and 
the destiny of Jesus to be the ‘ first-fruits of the 
sorting of the things confused.’ Nor is there any 
real analogy between the doctrine of the Son in the 
Ep. and the vague speculations of these Gnostics 
about the descent of a light from the Hebdomad 
upon Jesus the Son of Mary at the Annunciation. 
There might seem more, perhaps, that resembles 
the Valentinian doctrine, in which the idea of 
σπέρματα has a large and prominent place. But 
the Christology of the Ep. is far removed from 
any one or all of the three views of the origin of 
Jesus which are ascribed to Valentinus by Irenzus 
(i. 11. 15, ete.). The terms point to something more 
specific, however, than the ordinary Docetic doc- 
trine which bore that our Lord had only an appar- 
ent body all through His life on earth, and until 
His Ascension. They best suit the teachings of 
the Gnostic Cerinthus, in which Oriental, Jewish, 
and Christian ideas seem to have been mixed up, 
and which distinguished between the man ‘ Jesus’ 
and ‘Christ’ the heavenly Being, and affirmed 
that ‘the Christ’ united Ilimself with ‘Jesus’ 
only at the baptism of the latter, and continued 
with Him only till His Passion. Beyond this the 
terms do not seem to warrant us to go. It 15 
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probably too much to ay (e.g. with Holtzmann) 
that the error in view all through the Ep. is the 
dualistic form of Gnosis which was Christologically 
Docetic and practically Antinomian, or (with 
Lipsius, etc.) that both Docetism and Antinomi- 
anism are intended. It is doubtful whether we 
can say (6.6. with Weiss, Harnack, etc.) that the Ep. 
is directed also against men within the Church who 
misunderstood and perverted St. Paul’s doctrine. 
Such statements as ‘he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous’ (37), are not enough to bear the weight 
of such inferences. 

7. Authorship.—Who, then, is the author of an 
Ep. which speaks of a form of Gnostic doctrine 
like that associated with the name of the tra- 
ditional opponent of the Apostle John in his old 
age? The general answer, as has been said, has 
been: the Apostle John himself. This was the 
almost universal belief of the early Church, the 
exceptions being few, of small account, and easily 
understood. The sect of the Alogi may have 
rejected the - as they did the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. ut the statement in Epiphanius 
(Her. tom. i. c. 34) amounts only to a perhaps, and 
the rejection, if it was the fact, would have been, 
as in the case of the Gospel, for doctrinal reasons. 
Marcion, we know, refused it a place in his very 
limited Canon; but his exclusion of it and of so 
much else in the NT turned, not upon the question 
of historical testimony, but on that of harmony 
with his own special views. At a much later 

eriod an obscure statement is made by Cosmas 

ndicopleustes in the 6th cent. (Topogr. Christ. 
I. vii.), to the effect that some maintained that all 
the Catholic Epp. were written by presbyters, not 
by apostles. And Leontius of Byzantium (contr. 
Nestor. et Hutych. iii. 14) speaks of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia as ‘abrogating’ the Ep. of James and 
the other Catholic Epp.—‘ Epistolam Jacobi et 
alias deinceps aliorum catholicas abrogat et anti- 
quat.’ This is all. And so the case stood, as far 
as we know, till late in the 16th cent., when Joseph 
Sealiger declared all three Epp. not to be by the 
apostle. Then 8. G. Lange, with strange taste, 


pronounced the first unworthy of an apostle, though | 


he felt the force of the historical testimony for its 
apostolic origin. Others tried to prove it to be the 
work of a Jewish Christian author and a Gnostic 
reviser (Claudius), or ascribed it to the presbyter 
John (Bretschneider, Paulus). But the severest 
assault made upon the Ep. in ancient or in modern 
times is that of Baur and his school. The Tibingen 
criticism has not been at one in all things. Some 
of its adherents have held the Gospel and the Ep. 
to be by the same author (K. R. Kostlin, Georgii) ; 
others have held them to be by different hands 
(Baur, Hilgenfeld, etc.). But the school has been 
at one in denying the apostolic origin of the Ep., 
and in ascribing it to a writer of the 2nd cent. 

The reasons given for this view of the Ep. are 
such as the following :—The circumstances, the 
forms of thought, and the condition of the Church 
which appear in it, it is said, point to a later period 
than the apostolic. Different critics fix on different 
things in support of this contention. Some fix upon 
the doctrine of the Logos as they suppose it to be 
expressed here (Bretschneider); of which it is 
enough to say that in Hebrew thought and in Greek 
there was a soil prepared for it before the close of 
the Ist cent. at any rate. Others argue from the 
acquaintance which it betrays with Docetic error. 
But it is too much to assert that that type of error 
does not emerge till the post-apostolic age, and the 

articular form in view here is, as we have seen, 
ike the doctrine attributed to Cerinthus. Others 
(Hilgenfeld, ete.) reason from its reference to 
Gnostic doctrine. But while the riper and more 
complicated forms of Gnosticism belong to a later 
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time, it is not made historically good that thera 
was not or could not be at the earlier date 
Gnostic ideas of a simpler and more rudimentary 
kind, and it is acknowledged (e.g. by Hilgenfeldj 
that it is only an undeveloped form that appears in 
this Epistle. But besides that, it has to be said 
that the things in the Ep. which are supposed to 
betray the influence of Gnostic thought are not 
sufficient for the purpose. Of the doctrine ascribed 
to the ‘ Antichrists’ we have already spoken. But 
much is made of the use of the terms σπέρμα and 
χρίσμα, and of the idea that we should only love 
and not fear God. But the terms σπέρμα and 
χρίσμα liave a totally different application here 
from what they have in. the far-fetched and 
impracticable speculations of the Gnostic sects. 
Nor do we require to go to Gnostic sources for 
their origin. They have their explanation in the 
ideas of Revelation—the one in the OT idea of an 
anointing, the other in the NT idea of a birth or 
a being begotten of God. And that there should 
be, not the fear that hath torment, but pure love to 
God, is surely a most Christian idea. 

It is further argued that the Ep. cannot be 
an apostolic composition, because it shows the 
presence of Montanistic doctrine (Planck, Baur). 
Traces of Montanism are thought to be found 
especially in what is said of the moral condi- 
tion of the believer, of the unetion, and of sins 
‘not unto death’ and ‘a sin unto death.’ With 
respect to the first, the Ep. speaks, it is true, 
of the moral condition of the believer in its ideal 
perfection. But it is not an absolute sinlessness 
that it ascribes to him, nor does it speak of his 
perfection at all in the Montanist way. [For the 
Montanists claimed a spiritual perfection above 
other Christians. The idea of the chrism or ‘ une- 
tion,’ as it appears here, is as little Montanistic 
as itis Gnostic. It rests upon biblical ideas and 
biblical employments of the act of anointing with 
oil. Neither does the distinction between two 
kinds of sin necessarily bear the sense which Baur 
puts upon it. Even if we were to grant this, it 
would not carry the late date with it. Hilgenfeld 
has pointed out that the idea of special morta/ sins 
is found in the Period: Petri, a part of the pseudo- 
Clementine literature, and, in his opinion, it is 
therefore earlier than Montanism. Much more, 
too, would surely have been made of the doctrine of 
the Paraclete, if the Ep. had been written by a 
Montanist or under Montanistic influences. Other 
arguments adverse to its apostolic origin and its 
connexion with John the evangelist are of even 
less importance. The brevity of the reference to 
the false teachers and the limited refutation of 
them have been held to be inconsistent with the 
claims preferred on behalf of the Epistle. But this 
is to overlook the method of the Ep., which is to 
present the truth, and to do that authoritatively, 
rather than to expose error. The vagueness of the 
introduction, and the want of anything in it to 
identify the writer with John the apostle, are also 
adduced. But it iscustomary with St. John not to 
name himself directly, and the author associates 
himself at least with the eye-witnesses of Christ’s 
life, and speaks all through in a tone befitting one 
conscious of apostolic dignity. 

Once more the apostolic authorship is contested 
on the ground that the Ep. is so different from the 
Apocalypse. This is, of course, an important argu- 
ment with those of the Tiibingen school, and it is 
pears best put by those of that school who, 
ike Hilgenfeld, hold the Ep. to be older than the 
Gospel. The Apoec. being by John the apostle, 
the remarkable way in which it differs from 
the Ep. in language and conception makes it 
impossible, it is argued, for the latter to be by 
the same hand. The diflerences, indeed, are great, 
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and extend not only to vocabulary, grammar, 
and phraseology, but to attitude, spirit, and idea. 
They may be explained so far, however, by difference 
in circumstance, time of composition, subject, and 
so far also by the fact that the one writing is an 
Ep., while the other belongs to the peculiar order 
of apocalyptic literature which has a form and a 
method of its own. The difference in idea, too, is 
in important cases much less than the Tiibingen 
critics are inclined to make it. There is no such 
antagonism, ¢.g.,as they suppose between the God of 
wrath in the Apoc. and the God of love in the Ep., 
or between the view of the divine righteousness as 
judging evil in the Apoc. and the view of the same 
righteousness as forgiving sin in the Epistle. That 
there are many points of affinity, too, between 
Gospel, he and Apoc., is admitted by critics like 
Hilgenfeld. But the question of the Apoc. is one 
by itself. See art. REVELATION (BOOK OF). 

The arguments in favour of the non-apostolic 
origin of the Ep. are far from convincing. Even 
were they much more so than they are, they could 
not prevail against the historical evidence. For 
that is peculiarly strong. The entire witness of 
antiquity (with the solitary exceptions already 
referred to in the cases of Cosmas and Leontius) 
from the time of Eusebius is for the Johannine 
authorship. Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, and others attest it. Jerome, speak- 
ing of the Apostle John, in his Catalogue of 
Ecclesiastical Writers (ch. 9), says of him: ‘ Seripsit 
autem et unam epistolam, cujus exordium est, 
Quod fuit ab initio . . . que ab universis ecclesi- 
asticis et eruditis viris probatur.’ Eusebius him- 
self places it among the Homologoumena (HE 111. 
25), and ascribes it to John (HE iii. 24, 25). 
Travelling back from these declarations, we find 
Dionysius, the scholar of Origen, citing the words 
of the Ep. as those of the evangelist, and reason- 
ing against the Johannine origin of the Apoc. from 
its unlikeness to the Ep. in style and language 
(Euseb. H# vii. 25). We find Origen himself 
repeatedly quoting it or referring to it as by John 
(e.g. Hv. Joh. tom. xiii. 21). It is in the Peshitta, 
and in the Muratorian Fragment, the latter quot- 
ing the words ‘ Quz vidimus oculis nostris et auri- 
bus audivimus et manus nostre palpaverunt hee 
scripsimus vobis’ as John’s. Similar testimony 
is borne to it by Cyprian (Zp. 25), who quotes 2* 4, 
by Tertullian (adv. Marc. v.16; adv. Prax. ch. 13, 
28; adv. Gnost. 12, etc.),and by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
11. 15, 111}. 4, 5, iv. 16). Irenzeus, too, quotes the Ep. 
several times, and ascribes it to John, the Lord’s 
disciple, who also wrote the Gospel (de Her. iii. 
16; Euseb. H# ν. 8). Further, Papias (who is 
described by Irenzeus as ᾿Ιωάννον μὲν ἀκουστής, ILoAv- 
κάρπου δ᾽ éraipos) is reported by Eusebius (Π ΕἾ 111. 
39) to have ‘used testimonies from John’s former 
Ep.’ (κέχρηται δ᾽ ὁ αὐτὸς μαρτυρίαις ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιωάννου 
προτέρας ἐπιστολῆς). And Polycarp, the disciple of 
St. John (ad Philipp. ch. 7), has the sentence πὰς 
γὰρ ὃς ἂν μὴ ὁμολογῃ ᾿Ιησοῦν Χριστὸν ἐν σαρκὶ ἐληλυ- 
θέναι, ἀντίχριστός ἐστιν ; which so closely resembles 
LJn 45 that few(though Scholten is of the number) 
have refused to see in it an evidence of Polycarp’s 
acquaintance with the Epistle. 

Whether we can carry the chain of witness further 
back even than Polycarp’s letter, is doubtful. It 
depends chiefly on the date to which the Didaché is 
referred, and on the view taken of certain sentences 
init. The Ep. appears to be known, indeed, to the 
writer of the Ep. to Diognetus ; but the date of that 
writing, which is placed by Lightfoot (S¢. Ignatius 
and St. Polycarp, i. 517) between A.D. 117 and 130, 
is uncertain. Traces of it have also been found by 
some in Justin Martyr, the Ep. of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistles of Ignatius. 


quaintance with the writing. They may indicate 
no more than the use of terms widelt were common 
to all Christians, or to certain circles of Christians, 
at the time. But in the Didaché we have, perhaps, 
something more. In chs. x., xi., ¢.g., we find the 
phrase τελειῶσαι αὐτὴν ἐν τῇ ἀγάπῃ cov; παρελθέτω ὁ 
κόσμος οὗτος ; πᾶς δὲ προφήτης δεδοκιμασμένος. These 
remind us of the τετελείωται ἐν ἀγάπῃ of our Ep. 
(418) and the parallel phrases in 2° 41217; of the 
ὁ κόσμος παράγεται of 217 (a very similar form 
occurs, however, also in St. Paul, 1 Co 7"); and of 
the δοκιμάζετε τὰ πνεύματα of 44. Tf these are re- 
garded as reminiscences of the words of the Ep., 
and not simply as proofs of acquaintance with 
John’s teaching, it may be, in oral form, and if 
the Didaché can be referred to the closing years 
of the first century or the opening years of the 
second, we have a witness earlier even than 
Polyearp. 

To this must be added the argument drawn 
from the relation in which Gospel and Ep. stand 
to each other. If it can be shown that the two 
writings are by one hand, then all that goes to 
prove the Gospel to be the work of the evangelist 
John goes to prove the Ep. to be his also. This 
question, whether the author of the Gospel also 
wrote the Ep., is answered in the negative by the 
Tiibingen critics generally. In support of that 
position it is urged that the two writings differ 
radically in their attitude to the OT law, in their 
view of the person of Christ, in their doctrines of 
the Holy Spirit and the work of Christ, in their 
eschatology, and in their general mode of thought. 
The Ep., it is said, stands ‘in a more intimate 
relationship’ to the law than is the case with the 
Gospel. But in point of fact there is no mention 
of the νόμος in the Ep., and the passages which 
are supposed to have it specially in view have 
another application. It does not appear that in 
the use of the term ἀνομία in 34 it is the Mosaic law 
that is particularly in view, or that the ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς 
in 27:8 refers specially to the OT law of love. 
The idea of a personal Logos, again, which is 
found in the Prologue to the ξουρεῖ, is thought to 
be foreign to the Epistle. But if we have not the 
term ὁ λόγος, we have the phrase ὁ λόγος τῆς ζωῆς in 
the introduction to the Ep.; and, even if it is 
allowed to be a question whether the latter phrase 
has the same sense as the former, we have a 
similar conception of the superhuman, pre-temporal, 
personal being of Christ in the terms ‘life’ and 
‘Son of God’ as they appear in the Epistle. The 
Holy Spirit, it is further urged, is not presented as 
He 15 in the Gospel in personal relations, of which 
the use of the neuter term χρίσμα is supposed to be 
a proof. But the term χρίσμα is an easily under- 
stood term for a particular gift or operation of the 
Holy One; and the ‘ witness’ which is said to be 
borne by the Spirit (55), which is also ascribed to 
the Spirit by Christ in the Fourth Gospel (15%), 
points to the harmony of the two writings on the 
subject of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 

The designation of Christ as ‘ Advocate’ (2?) is 
also held by Baur and others of his school to be in 
affinity with the Ep. to the Hebrews rather than 
with the Fourth Gospel, and to indicate a view of 
Christ’s relation to His disciples which ‘lay far 
apart from the evangelist.’ But the idea of Christ 
as Intercessor is not peculiar to any particular Ep., 
but is found again and again in the NT; nor can it 
be made out that in anything else that is said of 
Christ’s relations to His disciples there is any 
difference between the Ep. and the Gospel. Nor 
is it the case that the vp. has an eschatology 
which is not known to the Gospel. The conceptions 
of a present judgment and a spiritual Parousia 
prevail, it is true, in the Gospel, but not to the 
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Parousia at the end of things (5%: 39 639. 40 ete.). And 
the eschatological conception of the Advent and the 
Judgment is expressed in the Ep., but not to the 
absolute exclusion of the form of doctrine character- 
istic of the Gospel. For it speaks of a passing 
from death to life which is already accomplished, 
and of eternal life as a present possession. J urther, 
to say, with Baur, Hilgenfeld, and others, that 
there is a more ‘material and external’ mode of 
thought in the Ep. than in the Gospel, is to mis- 
judge and misinterpret the former. The designa- 
tion, e.g., of God as ‘light’ is strangely thought 
to express a more material conception of God than 
is possible to the writer of the Gospel, and the 
symbols of the ‘ water’ and the ‘ blood’ are thought 
to be differently used, more materially in the Ep., 
more ideally in the Gospel. But these supposi- 
tions rest on mistaken interpretations of the 
passages, 

There are differences between the two writings, 
as we have seen, and these differences are neither 
few in number nor inconsiderable in weight. ‘The 
are differences which go to establish the independ- 
ence of the two compositions. But they are not 
sufficient to prove a difference of authorship. 
They can be made to appear so only by forced 
constructions, and by overlooking the distinct 
purposes and circumstances of the writings. ‘They 
can be explained by the differences between the 
Gospel ond the Ep. in the occasions which pro- 
duced them, the subjects with which they have to 
deal, and the ends which they have in view, and by 
the natural difference between an historical com- 
position and a letter. On the other hand, there 
are similarities of the most remarkable kind in 
thought, style, and expression, in characteristic 
ideas, in imagery and symbolism, and in the 
special type of doctrine. They are similarities 
which pervade the two writings, and point strongly 
to identity of authorship. 

No ecniaundion of the origin of the Ep., there- 
fore, fits the facts so well as the one that has 
prevailed. It is to internal considerations that 
those appeal who reject it; and it is largely on the 
ground of the supposed impossibility of two writ- 
ings so different in cliaracter as the Ep. and the 
Apoe. proceeding from one and the same hand, 
that the Tiibingen critics deny the apostolicity of 
the former. The external evidence is not seriously 
assailed. Itis admitted even by so uncompromis- 
ing a critic as the late Dr. Samuel Davidson that 
‘the letter is well attested by the voice of an- 
tiquity, and that, as far as external evidence 
reaches, its authenticity seems to be secure’ 
(Introduction to the NT, 11. 302), 

8. Place and Date.—lfi the Ep. is the work of 
John, it is most natural to suppose it to have been 
written in Asia Minor, most probably in Ephesus. 
It is true that we have no definite statement in 
early Christian literature to that effect, and some 
who regard it as intended to form a companion to 
the Gospel are inclined to refer it to Patmos. But 
it is with Ephesus that the most ancient tradition 
connects the composition of the Gospel. What 
Irenweus says of John the μαθητὴς τοῦ Kuplov and 
his Gospel is this: καὶ αὐτὸς ἐξέδωκε τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, 
ἐν ᾿Ἐἰφέσῳ τῆς ᾿Ασίας διατρίβων (adv. Har. ili. 1), 
and the same is said in ellect by Jerome (Prolog. to 
Matth, vol. vii. pp. 5, 6). If the Gospel and the 
Ep., therefore, belong to the same period in John’s 
life, as many things go to show, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Ep. as well as the Gospel was 
wnitten in Asia Minor, and most probably in 
Ephesus, all the more that it is with that territory 
and that city that ancient tradition connects the 
closing stage of John’s career. 

If there is little by which to determine the 
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by which to fix its date. Some, indeed, have 
thought it possible to define the time of its com- 
position precisely, and have been bold enough even 
to refer it to one particular year. Ebrard ascribes 
it to the year 95 of the Dionysian era. But his 
reasoning turns upon the uncertain suppositions 
that the Ep. is a dedicatory companion to the 
Gospel, and that the Gospel was written in 
Patmos, John being in that island, as he holds, 
in the fifteenth year of Domitian. Ewald, again, 
puts the writing of the Gospel at 80 A.D., but 
thinks it was not in circulation till immediately 
before John’s death; while the Ep., according to 
him, was written later, but circulated earlier. 
All that can be said with any measure of con- 
fidence is that the Ep. belongs to the later 
apostolic period. This seems the natural, if not 
the necessary, inference from the general cast of 
its contents, the condition of the Christian com- 
munities which is indicated init, the errors which 
it combats, the lack of any reference to the con- 
test between legalism and liberty, and the im- 
pression which it conveys that the questions which 
occupy so large a place in the great Pauline Epp. 
are no longer the questions of the day. It is 
in harmony with the traditional account of the 
“sews of John’s stay in Ephesus, as it appears in 
-olyerates (cf. Kuseb. HE’ iii. 31), Irenzus (adv. 
Her, ii. 39, 1. 1, 3), Origen, and Clement of 
Alexandria (Kuseb. HF iii. 1, 23), as well as in 
Jerome (de Vir. Illustr. c. 9). It is also in harmony 
with the tone of the Ep., for it reads like the calm 
counsel of old age and ripest experience ; and with 
the presumption which is created by St. Paul’s 
declared principle of action (Ito 1539), and by the 
absence of any reference to John or any salutation 
to him in the Pauline Epp. addressed to Asiatic 
Churches, that it was written after the death 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
most probable, also, that it was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, though how long 
after that event it is impossible to say. Some, 
indecd (e.g. Grotius, Diisterdieck, Fritzsche), have 
held it to be earlier than that catastrophe, on the 
ground of the mention of ‘the last hour’ in 218, or 
for the broader reason that an event of so terrible 
moment could scarcely have passed without some 
notice, if it had happened. but there may be no 
allusion to that event, for the simple reason that 
there was no special call to refer to it, or because 
it was no longer a very recent thing. Nor can 
anything be made of the statement in 2% The 
term ‘the last hour’ applies, not to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (liow could the ‘antichrists’ be signs 
of that ὃ), but to the Paronsia, in which connexion 
we find the phrase ἔσχατοι καιροί used even by 
Ignatius (Zp. ad Hphes. ce. xi.). The Gnostic 
teaching which is condemned, and the external 
position of the errorists, combine with other things 
to point to a period later than 70 A.D., and 
towards the end of the century. This is in har- 
mony also with the traditional date of Cerinthus, 
with whose doctrine the view of Clirist’s Person 
repudiated in the Ep. is most probably identified, 
and with the period in John’s life to which tradi- 
tion assigns his connexion with the heretic. 

It has been sought to define the time of com- 
position more precisely by determining the chrono- 
logical relation of the Ep. to the Gospel. But the 
materials for doing so are far too scanty, and the 
arguments which have been urged for the one view 
or the other have little weight. Some hold the 
Ep. to be prior to the Gospel, on the ground that 
writings of ‘momentary design, like letters, come 
naturally before writings of permanent design, 
like narratives or histories’ (Thiersch); or on the 
eround that a letter of warning to particular 
Churches against particular crrors would probably 
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have been written earlier than a composition like 
the Gospel, which deals with the historical founda- 
tions, and appears to be addressed to all Christen- 
dom (Huther, @/.). Others argue for the posteri- 
ority of the Ep. on the basis of certain passages 
which are supposed to refer to the Gospel, or to 
presuppose it, or on the ground that the Ep. seems 
to require the Gospel for its explanation. But, 
even if the latter were granted, it would not follow 
that the Ep. was later than the Gospel. T[euss, 
who thinks that the former needs the latter as its 
commentary, yet admits that ‘as it once had one 
in the oral instruction of the author, it is not 
thereby proved that it is later’ (Hist. of the NT, 
Houghton’s tr., p. 237). And as to the passages 
appealed to in particular, the opening verses in 
their relation to the Prologue of the Gospel, the 
phrase ἐν σαρκὶ ἐληλυθότα (43) as compared with σὰρξ 
ἐγένετο, etc., they are almost equally applicable or 
inapplicable as arguments for the priority of the 
Ep. and for its posteriority. There is, indeed, 
nothing in the Ep. that can be justly said to 
presuppose the existence of the Gospel as we have 
it, or to go beyond what is explainable by the 
earlier oral preaching and teaching. 

9, Destination.—The Ep. being written, then, 
in the scenes of the closing stage of John’s apos- 
tolic ministry, it is most reasonable to suppose 
it to have been written for readers belonging, to 
those parts. It has been supposed, indeed, to have 
been addressed to Palestinian Christians (Benson), 
But there is nothing to favour such a supposition, 
the contents of the Ep. pointing to a Gentile- 
Christian audience rather than a Jewish-Christian. 
Some have thought it directed to a single Church, 
that of Ephesus (Hug), or even that of Corinth 
(Lightfoot). But its wide scope and encyclical 
character are inconsistent with that. Others have 
regarded it as addressed to Christians outside the 
scene of the life and ministry of John in his old 
age (Holtzmann), or as an encyclical of the 
widest scope (Hilgenfeld). But the terms which 
are said to bear this out do not meet the case. 
The καὶ ὑμῖν and καὶ ὑμεῖς in 18 do not suffice to 
establish a distinction between the Asiatic Chris- 
tians among whom John was writing and those to 
whom his letter is directed ; and while the character 
of the Ep. suits its designation as a Catholic Ep., 
there are things in it, especially the references to 

articular forms of error, which so far limit and 
Ἐπ its destination. 

The most curious thing connected with this 
question of the readers that are in view, is 
the fact that Augustine, in quoting 3%, speaks 
of the passage as being in John’s ‘Epistle to 
the Parthians’ (quod dictum est a Joanne in 
epistola ad Parthos, Quest. Evang. ii. 39). That 
is the only certain occurrence, indeed, of this 
designation in Angustine’s works. It is given, 
however, in the Benedictine edition of his Tractates 
on the Ep., in the title; in the Zndiculus operum 
S. Augustini of Possidins; in one or two manu- 
scripts; in the contra Varimadum Arianum of 
Idacius Clarus or Vigilius Tapsensis; and in 
Bede’s (if it 1s genuine) Prologus super septem 
epistolas canonicas, where it is said that many 
ecclesiastical writers, and among them the great 
Athanasius, affirm this Ep. to be ‘ written to the 
Parthians.’ Hence it has been supposed by some 
(Grotius, ete.) that the Ep. was addressed to 
Jewish Christians living beyond the Euphrates 
within the limits of the Parthian empire. But 
we hear of no connexion between John and 
Parthia, and the designation ad Parthos appears 
to have been unknown to the Church of the East, 
and even to the Church of the West before 
Augustine’s time. It isa pure puzzle, a curiosity 
on which nothing can be based. It has been 
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accounted for as a mistake for ad Pathmios 
(Serrarius), ad sparsos (Wetstein), adpertius 
(Semler), ad Spartos (Scholz, on the authority of 
a 12th century manuscript), πρὸς διασπαρσαμένους (!) 
(Holtzmann, Mangold), πρὸς πάντας (Paulus), πρὸς 
παρθένους (Gieseler, etc.). Most favour the last of 
these explanations. Somethink that the title πρὸς 
παρθένους was given to express the pure condition 
of the Churches addressed (Whiston); others, that 
the inscription of the Second Ep. (πρὸς wap@évous) 
as found in some manuscripts was transferred as 
more suitable to the First (Hug). Some, again, 
suppose that the title ran ἐπιστολὴ τοῦ ᾿Ιωάννον τοῦ 
παρθένου, John having the designation ἀποστόλου καὶ 
εὐαγγελιστοῦ παρθένου in the inscription borne by the 
Apoc. in one manuscript (Cod. Guelpher.); others, 
that Augustine misunderstood what was said by 
Clem. Alex. (Frag. 1011) about the Second Ep. being 
written πρὸς παρθένους, and transferred the title to 
the First (Huther). All is conjecture, and can in 
no way atfect the probabilities of the case (supported 
as these are by the tradition bearing on John’s 
residence and work in Asia Minor) that the Ep. 
had in view the Churches that would be naturally 
addressed from Ephesus. It is therefore with those 
Asiatic regions in which Gnostic speculations had 
become rife (Apoc. 25°), and with that great city 
in which Paul had planted a Christian Church, and 
in which John had lived on, according to Irenzeus 
(adv. Heer. ii. 225, iii. 38), into the reign of Trajan, 
that this majestic Ep., with its heavenly calm and 
its lofty message of truth and love, is connected 
in respect both of readers and of writer. 
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Zahn: and among works of other kinds, the Expositions by 
Neander, F. Ὁ. Maurice, R. 8. Oandlish, Lias, and Watson, 
Erdmann’s Prime Ep. Joan. argumentum, nexus et consilium ; 
Luthardt’s de Prime Joan. Ep. Compositione ; Flatt’s de anti- 
christis et pseudoprophetis in Ep. Joan. ; Gfrérer’s Urchristen- 
thuim:; Besser’s Bibelstunden ; Pfleiderer’s Urchristenthum and 
Hibbert Lectures; Harnack’s Geschichte der altchrist. Literatur 
bis Husebius. 


THE SECOND EPIsTLE.—1l. Contents.—This brief 
Ep., though it touches the First Ep. at several 
points, and has also something in common with 
the Third, has an independent value, and a dis- 
tinct interest. It is unmistakably a letter, and 
is distinguished from the First Ep. by its personal 
and private character. It is addressed, not to a 
wide circle of readers, as is the case with the First, 
but to a partieular individual or Church, and it 
represents a writer who speaks less with the tone of 
command, but with more of the earnestness that 
eares for individual Christians, and seeks to come 
into direct relations with them. As to its origin and 
much else belonging to it, we have little or nothing 
to guide us beyond what can be gathered from its 
own tenor. It seems to have been occasioned by 
the pressure of dangers arising from false teaching, 
and its object is to secure the individual or the 
Church that is addressed against these perils until 
the writer could visit the scene in person. ; 

With this object in view the author begins his 
letter, somewhat in St. Paul’s way, with a com- 
mendation of the person or persons to whom he 
writes, and with a large Christian greeting. Again, 
with a tact and courtesy such as we find in St. Paul’s 
letters, he expresses the joy which he had in the con- 
sistent life of her (be it lady or Church) whom he ad- 
dresses. From this he passes on to an exhortation, 
couched in terms of entreaty, to fulfil the great 
law of Christian love—a love explained to imply 
a, life and walk in practical obedience to the divine 
His reason for writing in such 
a strain is, as he indicates, his fear of the possible 
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influence of certain errorists, whom he identifies 
with Antichrist, because they deny that Jesus is 
the Christ come in the complete reality of human 
nature. He counsels watchfulness against the in- 
sidious teaching of such deceivers, and speaks of 
the loss which would follow the acceptance of it. 
He reminds his reader or readers further of the 
fact that fellowship with God cannot be enjoyed 
unless one abides by the true doctrine of Christ. 
He declares those who deny that doctrine to be 
men not to be received or welcomed, lest one 
should make himself partaker in their evil. He 
adds certain explanations about the shortness of 
his letter, and his intention to come in person. 
He closes with a brief salutation from certain 
Christians with whom he is associated at the time. 

2. Authorship.—This Ep. has much in common 
with the First. It speaks, as the latter does, 
of ‘love,’ ‘truth,’ ‘the truth,’ ‘the command- 
ments,’ a ‘new commandment’ and one ‘had from 
the beginning,’ of ‘loving in truth,’ and ‘ walking 
in truth,’ of ‘abiding in’ one, of a ‘joy’ that may 
be ‘fulfilled.’ It speaks, too, of ‘ Antichrist,’ and 
deals with the same form of error—the denial that 
Jesus is ‘the Christ come in the flesh.” And it 
uses the same methods of stating a thing—first 
positively, and then negatively. ‘There are some 
things, it is true, in which it differs from 1 Jn. It 
has certain phrases and grammatical forms which 
do not occur in the First Ep.—e.g. εἴ τις for ἐάν τις, 
περιπατεῖν κατά for περιπατεῖν ἐν, ἐρχόμενος ἐν σαρκί 
for ἐληλυθὼς ἐν σαρκί, θεὸν ἔχειν, διδαχὴ Χριστοῦ, διὸ- 
αχὴν φέρειν, βλέπετε ἑαντούς, etc. But little can be 
made of such things as these. They are not 
enough to establish any essential difference in 
idea or in style. It is admitted, even by some 
who dispute the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, that 
‘these deviations do not destroy the force of the 
argument contained in the resemblances’ (S. 
Davidson’s Introd. to the NT, ii. p. 329). 

This being the case, the inference would seem to 
be that 2 Jn is by the same hand as 1Jn. This 
has been in point of fact the general view, and 
even some of those who have denied the Johannine 
authorship of 1 Jn have admitted that the two 
Epp. are by the same writer (Bretschneider, 
Paulus). But there are some who deny that 
identity of authorship can be inferred from the 
similarities which have been noticed, even though 
these come to so much that more than a half of the 
smaller Ep. can be found in the larger. They 
think that these striking resemblances can be 
explained by the art of a forger, or as the imitative 
work of a writer who knew 1 Jn well. So some 
who have recognized 1 Jn to be by the evangelist 
have ascribed 2 Jn to a different hand—either to 
the Presbyter John (Erasmus, Grotius, etc.), or to 
some other John unknown to us. Baur has a some- 
what elaborate and far-fetched theory of the origin 
of this Epistle. He holds it to be of Montanist 
origin, and to be addressed to the Chureh to which 
the Gaius of 3 Jn belongs. He takes it to be in- 
deed the Ep. which is referred to in 3 Jn 3, and to 
be intended for one of the sections of the Roman 
Church, in which Church he thinks a schism had 
taken place. He bases this largely on the state- 
ment made by Clem. Alex. in his /[ypotyposes as to 
2Jn being written ad guandam Babyloniam elec- 
tam, supposing that Kome is meant by the 
Babylonia, and that the term electa, ἐκλεκτή, is a 
designation given to the Church in harmony with 
the Montanist idea of the Church as the pure and 
holy bride of Christ. But all this turns on a fanci- 
ful and inconsistent interpretation of Clement’s 
words, and those who agree for the most part with 


Baur, both in his general positions and in his | 


denial of the apostolic origin of 2.Jun, often decline 
to follow him here. Hilgenfeld, e.g., rejects this 


peculiar Montanist account of the Ep., and tries 
to explain it as an official condemnation, in the 
form of a letter, of fellowship with Gnostic teachers. 
That the Ep. cannot be ascribed to John the 
evangelist, however, is also held by some who are 
unable to go ail the way either with Baur or with 
Hilgenfeld, and whose general view of it is essen- 
tially different. Ebrard, e.g., following Erasmus, 
assigns it to the Presbyter John, passing lightly 
over the resemblances to 1 Jn as so many allusions 
and reminiscences, and regarding the distinctive 
passages as essentially diiferent from the evan- 
gelist’s style. 

Although the internal evidence, therefore, is held 
by most to point to the author of the First Ep. 
as also the writer of the Second, and to the Apostle 
John as that writer, it is not read in that way by 
all. How, then, does the case stand with respect 
to the external evidence? The historical testi- 
mony, 1t must be admitted, is neither very abund- 
ant nor very clear. That it should be so need not 
seem strange when regard is had to the extreme 
brevity of the Ep. andits private character. What 
we have is as much as could be expected, and it 
is on the whole sufficient for the purpose. The Ep. 
seems not to have been accepted by the school 
of Antioch. Theodore of Mopsuestia appears 
to be reported by Leontius of Byzantium as 
rejecting James and the other Cath. Epp. The 
words, however, viz. οὗ quam causam, ut arbitror, 
wpsam epistolam Jacobi et alias deinceps catholicas 
abrogat et antiquat, are not very precise. Theo- 
doret makes no reference to2 Jn. Ina homily on 
Mt 21%, which is doubtfully aseribed to Chrysostom, 
it is said of it, as well as of 3 Jn, ol πατέρες ἀποκα- 
νονίζονται. Jerome (de Vir. Jilus. c. 9) contrasts the 
two smaller Epp. with the First, and speaks of 
them as ascribed to the Presbyter John. Origen, 
who quotes 1 Jn, never quotes either 2 Jn or 3 Jn. 
He knows of the circulation, however, of the two 
minor Kijpp., but remarks that ‘not all affirm them 
to be genuine’ (Euseb. JF vi. 25). Neither the 
one nor the other seems to have been included in 
the Peshitta Version. And Eusebius classes both 
among the Antidegomena. He speaks of them as the 
‘ s>-ontiad second and third of John,’ and indicates 
that it was questioned whether they belonged to 
the evangelist, ‘or possibly to another of the same 
name as he’ (71 iii. 25%). 

On the other hand, Irenzeus quotes 2 Jn 1! as 
the words of ‘John, the disciple of the Lord’ (adv. 
Her. i. 16°), and gives the statement about the 
‘deceivers’ and ‘ Antichrist’ (2 Jn”) also as by the 
Lord’s ‘disciple,’ though he refers to it as in 1 Jn 
instead of 2 Jn (adv. Her. iii. 168). Clement of 
Alex. speaks of John ‘in his larger Epistle’ (ἐν τῇ 
μείζονι ἐπιστολῇ) as seeming to teach a certain 
thing ; from which it is clear that he knew a 
shorter Ep. or shorter Epp. (Strom. 11. 15). In a 
fragmentary Latin translation of the J/lypoty- 
poses he speaks of the same Ep. in these very 
definite terms: Secunda Joannis enistola, que ad 
virgines scripta simplicissima est; seripta vero 
est ad quandam Babyloniam Electam nomine, 
significat autem electionem ecclesie sancte. He is 
also reported by Eusebius (H# vi. 14!) to have 
commented in his Hypotyposes on the disputed 
books, viz. ‘the Epistle of Jude and the other 
Catholic Epistles.’ Dionysius of Alexandria (in a 
6 given in Eusebius, H# vii. 25) speaks of 

ohn as not naming himself, ἐν τῇ δευτέρᾳ φερομένῃ 
᾿Ιωάννον καὶ τρίτῃ, καίτοι βραχείαις οὔσαις ἐπιστολαῖς, 
but as writing ‘anonymously as ἔλα presbyter.’ 
Dionysius therefore regarded the anonymity of 
2Jnas quite in John’s manner. And the school 
of Alexandria seems to have generally accepted 
the Second Ep. as John the apostle’s. Alexander, 
'é.g. in quoting vv." says of them ws παρήγγει- 
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hey ὁ μακάριος ᾿Ιωάννης (Socrates, HF i. 6). The 
Muratorian l’ragment refers to at least two Epp. 
of John in the difficult sentence, Epistola sane 
Jude et sunerscrintt Johannis duas in catholica 
habentur et samentia ab amicis Salomonis in 
honorem ipstus seripta (Routh, Lelig. Sac. i. p. 
296). But the text requires emendation, and it is 
differently interpreted, some (Licke, Huther, etc.) 
understanding it to speak for the Johannine 
authorship, others (reading wt for οὐ sapientia) * 
taking it to mean that, as the Book of Wisdom 
was not written by Solomon, so these Epp. were 
not written by John the apostle. 

Jt should be added that, though the great North 
African Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian, do not 
quote 2 Jn, it is clear that it was recognized in 
their Church. For Cyprian himself, in reporting 
the statements made by the bishops at the synod 
which was held at Carthage in A.D. 256, speaks of 
Aurelius, bishop of Chullabi, as appealing to 2 Jn” 
in these words: Joannes Apostolus in epistola 
sua posuit dicens, si quis ad vos venit, ete. In like 
manner, although the Ep. was not in the great 
Syriac Version, it appears to have been used by 
Ephraem in the 4th cent., and that in a way in- 
dicating that it was understood to be by John the 
apostle (de Amore Paup. iil. 52; ad Imitat. 
Prov. i. 76). And while Eusebius placed it, as we 
have seen, among the ‘disputed’ books, he ex- 
presses himself differently in his Demonstratio 
Evangelica (111. 5), when he gives, as it appears, 
his own opinion. There he says of John that in 
his Epistles he ‘either makes no mention of 
himself or calls himself presbyter, but nowhere 
apostle or evangelist’—é μὲν ταῖς ἐπιστολαῖς αὐτοῦ 
οὐδὲ μνήμην τῆς οἰκείας προσηγορίας ποιεῖται, ἢ πρεσβύ- 
τερον ἑαυτὸν ὀνομάζει, οὐδαμοῦ δὲ ἀπόστολον οὐδὲ εὐαγγε- 
λιστήν). It was included, too, in the Old Latin VS. 

The most ancient historical testimony, there- 
fore, although it is of limited quantity, is in 
favour of the authorship by John the apostle. It 
is testimony that comes from sources so far apart 
as Gaul, Alexandria, and North Africa. It is 
confirmed by the resemblance of 2Jn to 1 Jn; 
the considerations which go to establish the 
Johannine origin of the latter being so far avail- 
able also for the Johannine origin of the former. 
Nor is any difficulty created by the designation 
‘the elder.’ That title rather supports the apos- 
tolic origin. It is still a moot point whether we 
have historical ground for believing in the exist- 
ence of a Presbyter John in Ephesus as distinct 
from the Apostle John. Nor is there anything in 
the case as regards 2 Jn to make the hypothesis of 
this shadowy second John either necessary or 
helpful. It is to the apostle that the earliest 
evidence points. It is difficult, indeed, to under- 
stand how this small private letter could have been 
accepted as it was, and in due time made part of 
the Canon, unless the general opinion of the 
Church had ascribed it to John. And the use 
of the title, ‘the elder,’ in the inscription tells 
for the ordinary view. No one wishing to pass off 
a writing as by the apostle would have chosen so 
indefinite a title. No ordinary person, writing 
with honest mtent in his own name, would have 
called himself ‘ the elder,’ as if there were none but 
he; while, if the writer so styling himself had 
been a person of extraordinary importance, it 
would be strange that we should know nothing of 
him. ‘There is nothing to show that the title is 
used to distinguish ‘presbyter’ from ‘apostle.’ 
Apostles could also be called presbyters, as we see 
from the NT itself (1 P δ᾽), and asis the case in 
the very sentence from Papias on which the hypo- 
thesis of a distinct Presbyter John is founded. It 


* Et ig confirmed, however, by the new MS of the Fraement 
published in Afiscellanea Cassinese, 1897. 


may be a question in what particular sense the title 
is applied to the writer, whether with reference 
to his advanced age, as St. Paul speaks of him- 
self as the ‘aged,’ ὁ πρεσβυτῆς (Philem 3), or, as is 
rather the case, in respect of his peculiar position. 
But on no lips could this simple title be so fit or so 
intelligible as on those of the evangelist, the last 
of the apostles, who for long years had been over- 
seer of the Christian community in Asia Minor. 
On his lips the name would explain itself, and it 
would mean more than ‘apostle.’ It would be the 
note of the peculiar relation, both official and 
fatherly, which the apostle had held to the 
Churehes and their members in those parts, and 
would be at once understood wherever his superin- 
tendence had been known. 

ὦ. Lime, Place, and Destination.—It is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty the time when 
the Ep. was written. It seems to belong to the 
closing years of the apostle. But whether it 
is earlier or later than the larger Ep. we have 
no means of deciding. There are those (6.0. 
Ibrard) who argue that it must be later, because 
there are things in it which appear to refer back to 
the First Epistle. But the similarities and supposed 
allusions are not of the kind that can be pa ἔμα; 
only by the priority of the larger Epistle. It is 
also probable that 2 Jn was written in the place 
where 1Jn was written, especially as the false 
teachers in view are of the same order in both 
Epp. If the visit which is intimated in v.™ can be 
taken as an intended tour of inspection, we may 
go further, and say that, in all probability, the 
letter was written in Ephesus, the centre of the 
Asiatic circle. 

The destination of the Ep. is also a matter of 
great difficulty. The most definite statement we 
have on the subject in early Christian literature is 
in the Latin fragment (if it be authentic) of the 
Hypotyposes of Clement of Alexandria, already 
referred to. But it is a mixed statement, and one 
that does not help us much. It is to the effect 
that the Ep. was written ad virgines, and to ‘a 
certain Babylonian, Hlecta by name’ (ad guandam 
Babyloniam Electam), but that this name Llecta 
signified the election of the holy Church. The 

uestion turns upon the address ἐκλεκτῇ Kuple, and 
the dithculty is in determining whether that refers 
toan individual or toacommunity. These different 
renderings of it are proposed: (1) to an elect lady ; 
(2) to the elect lady; (3) to the elect Kyria ; (4) to 
the lady Electa; (5) to Electa Kyria, Grammati- 
cally, the first is the simplest and most natural, but 
it is too indefinite. It is not easy to see how a 
letter of such a tenor could have been addressed so 
yaguely. The second interpretation may also be 
taken as grammatically defensible (cf. ἐκλεκτοῖς 
παρεπιδήμοις, 1 P 13), and has been followed by the 
English Versions and by Luther’s German der 
auserwahiten Frau. The third, which appears 
to have been favoured by Athanasius, and has 
been accepted later by Bengel, Liicke, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard, ete., is supported so far by 
the fact that Κυρίᾳ occurs as a proper name 
(Gruter, Inscript. Ὁ. 1127 n. 11), and by the ana- 
logy of the address of 3Jn. But against it is the 
consideration that the more natural form in that 
case would have been Kupla τῇ ἐκλεκτῇ, as we have 
Γαΐῳ τῷ ἀγαπητῷ (3 Jn3), Ῥοῦφον τὸν ἐκλεκτόν (Ro 
1013), and in the Ep. itself, ἀδελφῆς σοῦ τῆς ἐκλεκτῆς 
(ν.18), The fourth rendering, though favoured by 
Clement, has the difficulty that, while Hlect us occurs 
as a personal name, Electa seems not to be found 
among the names of women. But, apart from 


this, there is the fact that the term ἐκλεκτή occurs 


again in v.83, and it is most unlikely that two 
sisters should have had the same name Lecta. 
The least probable interpretation is the last, 
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which, in addition to other difficulties, makes the 
person in question the bearer of two strange names. 
On the whole, there is most to favour the render- 
ing ‘to the elect lady,’ and the idea that the Ep. 
is addressed to a Christian matron, who was held 
in high esteem in a wide Christian circle, and 
about whose children the apostle had something to 
write, partly in praise, partly in caution. But of 
this lady we know nothing beyond what is told us 
here. The supposition that the person addressed 
may have been Martha of Bethany has nothing to 
Eon it but the fanciful idea that Kyria in Gr. 
is like Martha in Heb., both being feminine forms 
of the word for ‘Lord.’ The designation in ques- 
tion, however, las been understood by not a few 
to bea figurative expression for a Christian society, 
rather than a literal description of an individual 
Christian. ‘The reason for this is found partly in 
John’s way of using symbolical terms, partly in 
the idea that the salutation would come more 
naturally from a Chureh to a Church, but chiefly 
in the fact that there is comparatively little in the 
Ep. that applies distinctly to an individual, and 
much that runs in plural terms — loving ‘one 
another,’ looking ‘to yourselves,’ etc. Hence 
Jerome, followed by Hilgenfeld, Linemann, and 
Schmiedel, held the letter to be addressed to the 
Church generally. Dut this surely is excluded by 
the mention of the ‘elect sister.’ Others, with 
more probability, have supposed the Ep. to be 
directed to a particular Church; and some have 
attempted to identify the Church as that of Jeru- 
salem (Whitby), or that of Philadelphia (Whiston), 
or that of Corinth (Serrarius). But it is doubtful 
whether any writer would naturally introdnce such 
a symbolism into a brief private letter like this. 
And as it admits of no doubt that the Third Ep. is 
addressed to an individual, it seems most reason- 
able to suppose that. the companion letter is also 
written to an individual. In this case we have 
another example, and a very interesting one, of 
the private correspondence of the apostles, and an 
instructive instance of John’s pastoral concern for 
an individual believer and her children, 
LitzrATURE.—Among the Commentaries, especially those by 
Huther, Diisterdieck, Licke, Alford, Ebrard, Westcott; among 
the books of Introduction, those given under the First Epistie ; 
and in addition, Ritmeier, de EKlecta Domina; Krigele, de 
Kupie Joannis; H. G. B. Miiller, Comm. in Sec. Hp. Joan.; 
Rambhonnet, de Sec. Hp. Joannea; Knauer, Studien u. Kritiken, 
1833 ; S.Cox, The Private Letiers of St. Pauland St. John. 
THe THIRD EpisTLe.—1. Contents.—This Ep. 
is also very brief. The writer explains that it 
is 80, not because he has little to say, but be- 
cause he expects shortly to see the person addressed, 
and to ‘speak face to face’ with lim (vv.!*34) It 
is occupied mostly with things of personal and 
circumstantial interest, but it touches some im- 
portant principles, and gives us glimpses of the 
condition of the early Christian societies which 
are of great value. It has all the marks of a 
detter, in freedom of style, and in the use of in- 
scription, benediction, and salutation. It is written 
with much point and spirit, with some dramatic 
force, and also with singular tact. It begins with 
an expression of the writer’s love for the friend ad- 
dressed, his interest in his welfare, and his joy in 
the reports brought liim by others of his truth and 
his consistent walk. It then praises him specially 
for the kindness which he had shown to certain 
‘brethren and strangers,’ and commends these 
men further to his hospitable care. In strong 
terms it then condemns the action of a certain 
Diotrephes who had acted in avery different spirit, 
setting himself arrogantly against the writer, and | 
grasping at authority, ncither himself receiving 
such stranger brethren, nor allowing others to do | 
so. Such ambitious and unbrotherly conduct, it 


says, 15 not to be imitated, and cannot be favoured ! 


by one who is of God. Passing from this unwel. 
come subject, it speaks a good word for a certain 
Demetrius, with whom perhaps the letter was to 
go, and closes with some personal explanations, a 
brief benediction, and mutual greetings. 

2. Time, Place, Destination.—This Ep. raises no 
doubt about its destination. It is addressed to an 
individual, and is of a private character all through. 
But beyond the fact that his name was Gaius, that 
he had the confidence of the writer, and that he 
had a large and generous sense of Christian duty 
to strangers, we know nothing of the recipient. 
There is nothing to identify him with the Gaius 
or Caius, one of the ‘men of Macedonia’ who were 
‘Paul’s companions in travel’ (Ac 19%); with the 
Gaius of Derbe who accompanied Paul into Asia 
(Ae 20); with the Corinthian Gaius who was one 
of the few baptized by Paul (1 Co 113), and is de- 
scribed as Paul’s ‘host’ and that ‘of the while 
Church’ (Ro 16%); or with another of the same 
name who is said to have been made bishop of 
Pergamos by John (Const. Apostol. vil. 46). The 
fact that the Gaius of this Ep. and the Gaius of 
Corinth have both the character of hospitality, is 
a very slender basis on which to establish the 
identity of the two. The name Gaius was one of 
the commonest personal names, and the prominent 
men in the Churehes of Asia Minor may not have 
been the same in John’s time as in Paul’s. The 
Eip. itself, indeed, does not show that this Gaius 
was a presbyter or held any official position. He 
may very well have been a simple member, though 
one of influence and repute. Nor does the Ep. 
make it possible for us to identify the Church to 
which he belonged. Some, indeed, have thought 
it to be the Church of Pergamos, a Gaius being 
mentioned in the Apost. Const. as bishop of that 
place (Wolf, Thoma); and some have taken it to 
be the Church of Corinth, supposing this Gaius to 
be the Gaius of Corinth referred to in the Pauline 
Epp. (Isoenen). We can only say that in all proba- 
bility it was one in the Ephesian circle. 

Nor have we more to guide us in determining the 
date of the Ep. and the place where it was written. 
Its general character and its likeness to 2 Jn point 
to the close of the apostle’s ministry, if it is his 
composition, and to one or other of the Asiatic 
Churches over which his superintendence was exer- 
cised. As in the case of 2 Jn, Ephesus would most 
probably be the place, especially if the visit re- 
ferred to in v.™ could be understood to mean a 
tour of inspection. And Eusebius (A# ii. 23), 
speaking of John’s administration of the Churches 
in Asia after the death of Domitian, quotes from 
Clement a statement bearing that the apostle 
‘coming from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus, went 
also, when called, to the neighbouring regions of 
the Gentiles ; in some to appoint bishops, in some 
to institute entire new Churches, in others to ap- 
point to the ministry some one of those that were 
pointed out by the Holy Ghost.’ 

3. Occaston.—The Ep. appears to have been occa- 
sioncd by the visits of certain Christian brethren 
who moved about from place to place, na AD as 
travelling preachers or missionary teachers, and by 
the different receptions that had been given them. 
Such men were dependent on the hospitality of 
their brethren, and deserved to enjoy it. They 
had visited the Church to which Gaius belonged, 
and had also come to John. They had received a 
brotherly welcome from Gaius, but had been rudely 
treated by another member of the Church, a man 
of ambitious spirit who disowned the apostle’s 
authority. The letter is written in these circum- 
stances to encourage Gaius in his generous attitude 
to such strangers, and to intimate the apostle’s 
purpose to visit the Church in person and set 
inatters right. We gather from it, too, that it had 
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been preceded by another short letter, which seems 
to have had no effect. That letter has been identi- 
fied by some with 1 Jn (Storr, ete.), by others with 
2 Jn (Besser, Ewald, ete.). But the subjects dealt 
with in these Epp. are so unlike those questions of 
hospitality to a particular class which make the 
main contents of 3 Jn, that little can be said for 
such identifications. The letter appears to be one 
of the lost Epp. of Apostles. 

4. Affinities and Authorship.—It has marked 
affinities both with 1Jn and 2Jn. It has some 
words, φλυαρεῖν, φιλοπρωτεύειν, ὑπολαμβάνειν as = 
welcome, which are not found in these others. But 
they are due to the case which the Ep. has to 
express. It has other words and phrases, such as 
προπέμπειν, εὐουδοῦσθαι, ὑγιαίνειν, ἐπιδέχεσθαι, πιστὸν 
ποιεῖν, Which are either peculiar or more after 
Paul’s style than John’s. But they are far out- 
weighed by the general resemblance in the case of 
the two smaller letters; the similarity of the 
terms in which the closing personal explanations 
are made (9 “ἡ 1318. 3Jn 15. 4)... and the occur- 
rence of such parallelisms of phrase between 3 Jn 
and the Johannine writings as these—év ἀληθείᾳ 
(v.35, οἵ, 1 Jn 818, 2 Jn? 3), ἐκ θεοῦ εἶναι (ν.}}, cf. 
1 Jn 239), θεὸν ὁρᾷν (ν.}}, cf. 1 Jn 38), μαρτυρεῖν τινι 
(ν.13, cf. Jn 9132), ofdas ὅτι ἣ μαρτυρία ἡμῶν ἀληθής 
ἐστιν (v.22, οἵ. Jn 2153. 

In respect of historical attestation this Ep. 
stands much in the same position as 2Jn. The 
testimony to its recognition in the Church and to 
its being from the hand of the Apostle John, is on 
the whole, however, somewhat less in amount and 
in definiteness. Like 2 Jn, it was omitted by the 
Peshitta, and seems not to have been accepted by 
the school of Antioch. Like 2 Jn, it was placed 
by Eusebius among the Antilegomena, and was 
referred to by Origen as one not admitted by all 
tobe genuine. From the time of Eusebius it appears 
to have been generally received. With 2Jn it found 
a place in the Apostolic Canons, the sixtieth Canon 
of the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 364), the Canon of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, the Canon of the third Council 
of Carthage (A.D. 397), ete. It is referred to 
by Jerome as among the Catholic Epp., but as 
said to have been written together with 2 Jn by 
John the presbyter (de Vir. Illustr. c. 9), to whom 
it was also attributed in the decree of Damasus 
(Charteris, Canonicity, p. 24), and by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. It is not quoted by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, or Ireneus. It is not mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria when he deals with the 
Second Epistle. Eusebius, however, speaks of 
Clement as having explained the Catholie Epp. in 
his Hypotyposes (HH vi. 14), from which it may 
perhaps be inferred that he used this Ep. as well 
as the others. There is no such evidence that 
this Ep. was recognized by the Church of North 
Africa as we have in the case of 2 Jn, notwith- 
standing the lack of any reference to it in the 
writings of the great North African Fathers. On 
the other hand, it has a place in the Muratorian 
Canon (according to the most probable interpreta- 
tion); it was in the Old Latin Version; it was 
recognized by Dionysius of Alexandria; and it was 
quoted by Ephraem the Syrian. The most ancient 
testimony to its existence and recognition asso- 
ciates it not with the presbyter, but with the 
Apostle John. This association is in harmony with 
the Johannine touches which attract our attention 
in it, while the arguments that go to show this 
Ep. to be from the same hand as the other two 
Epp. ascribed to John, go also to prove it to be 
by the Apostle John. The doubts which over- 
hung it for a time may have been due to its 
private character and the length of time which a 
letter ot this kind would naturally take before it 
could become widely known in the Churches. 


It has been supposed by some that v.?? shows 
that the writer wished to identify himself with 
the disciple referred to in Jn 21 (Pfleiderer). But 
there is nothing to support this. Ewald (Joh. 
Schriften, p. 505) was of opinion that of a number 
of letters written by John to individuals or par- 
ticular Churches, only 2 and 3 Jn have survived; 
that both these Epp. were meant for the same 
Chureh; and that the Third was written lest the 
Second should have been prevented by Diotrephes 
from getting into the hands for which it was intended. 
Hilgenfeld has a curious theory of 3 Jn as a letter 
of introduction intended to assert the rights of the 
Chureh of John against the exclusiveness of the 
rigorous Jewish-Christian party in the matter of 
lettersof commendation. Baur’s theory is still more 
curious and fine-spun. He thought that a schism 
had been caused in the Church to which Gaius be- 
longed by the Montanist movement ; that the ex- 
clusive party was headed by Diotrephes; and that 
this Ep. was written under John’s name against the 
Roman episcopate—the Roman bishop, Soter, or 
Anicetus, or Eleutherus, being aimed at under 
the pseudonym Diotrephes. 

5. Peculiar Interest.—The great interest of this 
Ep. lies in the insight which it gives us into the 
ordinary life of the Christian communities of 
those early times and this wide Asiatic territory, 
which had enjoyed the oversight of the last of the 
apostles. It helps us to see what these Churches 
were, not as we idealize them, but in their actual 
everyday condition, with their excellences and 
defects, their noble and their ignoble figures, their 
meek and their armbitious members, the errors into 
which they might be betrayed, their varied, mixed, 
and stirring life. It shows us something, too, of 
their independence, of the kind of ministry that was 
in exercise among them, and their relation to it, 
of their order also and administration. On these 
latter subjects it has so much to suggest that it 
seems to mark a notable stage in the growth of the 
Church and the history of its organization. It 
discloses a condition of things like that with which 
the Didaché has made us familar. It places us at 
the point of transition from the apostolic age to 
the aly oad res from the primitive simplicity 
toa more developed constitution. Harnack thinks 
we can see in it the struggle between the old patri- 
archal, provincial order of things, with its ministry 
of travelling missionary preachers, and the rise of 
the settled, organized Church, with its officials, its 
rights, and its administration. He finds in it 
nothing less than the emergence of the Episcopate 
proper, and recognizes in Diotrephes the first bishop 
of the monarchical type known to us by name. 


LITERATURE.—Among the Commentaries and the books of 
Introduction, those given for the Second Ep.; also Heumann, 
Comm. in Joan. Ep. 11Π|.; Stemler, de Ditotrephe; Gachon, 
Authenticité de la 2¢ et 8ὲ Hp.de Jean; 5. Cox, The Private 
Letters of St. Paul and St. John; and especially Harnack, 
Ueber den dritten Johannesbrief (Texte u. Unters. zur Gesch. 


der altchr. Literatur, xv. 3). S. D. F. SALMOND. 


JOIADA (yt, ᾿Ιοειδί, "Iwdd, "Iwadd, ᾿Ιωδαέ).----, 
One of the two who repaired the ‘old gate’ (Neh 
38). 2. High priest, son of Eliashib (Neh 1919. 11. 22), 
He seems to have sympathized with his father’s 
gentilizing policy, since one of his sons married 
the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and so 
‘defiled the priesthood’ (Neh 13%), 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JOIAKIM (05, Neh 1229 12-26; Joakim (Ἰωακείμ), 
1 Es 5°, where see QPB.—A high priest, son of 
Jeshua. 


JOIARIB (a, ᾿Αρείβ, Ἰωρείβ, ᾿Ιωιαρίβ, "Iwapely). 
—1. Ezr 815, one of the two teachers sent by Ezra 
to Iddo to ask for ministers for the temple. 2. 


| Neh 11°, ancestor of Maaseiah a Judahite, one of 
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‘the chiefs of the province that dwelt in Jeru- 
salem’ in Nehemiah’s time. See also JEHOIARIB. 


JOKDEAM (o%77:).—A city of Judah, Jos 15%, 
whose site has not been identified. See JORKEAM. 


JOKIM (ΟΡ, ᾿Ιωακείμ), 1 Ch 4%, a Judahite, son 
or descendant of Shelah. 


JOKMEAM (oynp:; Β Ἰκαάμ, A lexuadv).—A town 
in Ephraim given to the Levites, near Beth-horon, 
1Ch 6% (Heb. 58], In Jos 21” it is called Kib- 
zaim (LXX omits). No site answering to either 
of these names is known. Jokmeam is mentioned 
also in 1 Καὶ 413, where AV has incorrectly Jokneam 
(but see next art.). C. R. CONDER. 


JOKNEAM (oy3—:, perh. ‘let the people possess’ 
{see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 218]).—A royal city 
of the Canaanites, on Carmel and the 8. W. border 
of Zebulun, with a ‘torrent-valley’ (apparently 
the gorge of the Kishon, which is dry in parts in 
summer) to the east, Jos 127719", It was given to 
the Levites, according to Jos 21%, where it is 
enumerated as belonging to Zebulun. It is possibly 
the same as Jokmeam of 1 K 41:3 (B Λουκάμ, Luc. 
Οὐκάμ), Which is mentioned as on the border of one 
of Solomon’s commissariat districts, probably at 
the boundary between Issachar and Zebulun. The 
site is found at the present Tell Kevmdn, on the E. 
slope of Carmel, near the Kishon—a conspicuous 
mound with ruins of a small town. In the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onom. s. Camon) it was known as lying 
6 Roman miles N. of Legio (Zejji#n), on the way to 
Ptolemais (Akka), and in the 12th cent. A.D. it 
was called Cain Mons or ‘ Mt. Cain,’ from a legend 
which made it the place where Cain died. It be- 
came the centre of a small independent Seigneurie. 
The ruins include those of a Byzantine building, 
apparently a chapel. In the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua it is noticed as the scene of a conflict be- 
tween the Hebrews and the giants, and Joshua is 
said to have been here shut up in magic walls of 
brass, till, on sending a dove to Nabih the Hebrew 
king of Gilead, he was rescued. 

Jokneam appears in Jth 73 under the name 
Cyamon (Kvaywv) in connexion with the encamp- 
ment of Ilolofernes (but see Buhl, GAP 210; 
Robinson, BAP iu. 339n.). 


Lirsratoure.—SWP vol. ii. sheet v., and Volume of Special 
Papers under ‘Samaritan Topography’; van de Velde, Narr. i. 
$30f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.? 242; Guérin, Samarie, ii. 241f. 3 
Sepp, Holy Land, ii. 551; Buhl, GAP 210; Robinson, BRP 
iii, 1142. ; Dillmann on Jos 122219, C. R. CoNDER. 


JOKSHAN (ep, Ἰεξάν, Ἴεκσάν, "Iexrdv).—Son of 
Abraham and Keturah, and father of Sheba (Saba) 
and Dedan, ὑπ 25? (1 Ch 1533, Thename seems quite 
unknown, and the suggestion of Tuch that it is iden- 
tical with Joktan seems the most plausible. The 
two forms might represent respectively the Hebrew 
and Aramaic pronunciation of the same word (cf. 
"wp Sop, xwp hp, where the Aramaic Ὁ is hardened 
from n, as in >yp for Snp, pop for pnp). The Arabic 
genealogists apparently have no suggestion for his 
identification ; for Yakish (or rather Yafish), who is 
mentioned by a writer quoted by Yakit (iii, 635, 
Osiander in ZDMG x. 31), owes his existence to a 
conflation of the names Jokshan and Japheth. 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JOKTAN (jpp, Ἰεκτάν, "Iouxrds, Jos. Ant. 1. vi. 4). 
—on of Eber, and father of a number of races (Gn 
1056. 1Ch 1”). The races mentioned dwelt ‘from 
Mesha to Sephar’; and though the import of these 
names is doubtiul, the occurrence among them of 
Saba, Hadramaut, and Salif makes it certain that 
Arabia or a portion of Arabia is intended. When 
the attention of the Arabic genealogists was 


drawn to the Old Testament by Mohammed’s 
ostensible acceptance of it, they noticed the names 
that have been quoted, and drew the same con- 
clusion from them. Two lists of identifications 
made by archeologists of the early centuries of 
Islam are given in the miscellaneous work called 
Al-Ikd al-Farid (ii. 51), They had to grapple with 
several difficulties at the outset. The native tra- 
dition made Saba son of Yashjub, and Hadramaut 
son of Himyar (Hamdani, p. 85). The genealogies 
were harmonized by the supposition that some 
links had been omitted in the Hebrew record ; hence 
Saba is made by the Arabic historians ‘son of 
Yashjub son of Ya'rub son of Kahtan (Yoktan)’; 
the insertion of the link Ya'rub being to mark the 
epoch at which the Hebrews (sons of Eber) became 
Arabs (Ibn Kutaibah’s Manual of History, p. 209, 
ed. Cairo). Moreover, the name Joktan was itself 
unknown; some genealogist therefore hit on the 
name Kahtan, which really belonged to some tribe 
or region (Mukaddasi in Bibl. Geogr. Arad. ili. 
104), and thought it near enough to be identified 
with the Hebrew name; and though this identifi- 
cation was not universally accepted (Taj al- Aris, 
s.v.), 1t was till recently generally adopted both in 
the East and the West. Mastdi, who records 
another and probably more ancient pedigree for 
\Sahtan, says that he found the biblical genealogy 
accepted by tribal authorities all over South Arabia. 
What can scarcely be determined now is whether 
the legend that makes Kahtan founder of the 5S. 
Arabian tribes is earlier or later than his identifi- 
cation with Joktan; but it seems clear that there 
is no connexion between the two names. The 
word Kahtan (of which there was a variety, Akhat) 
probably means ‘ droughty,’ and originally applied 
to some strip of territory. It might have been 
expected that some of the numerous inscriptions 
that have been discovered in 8. Arabia would 
throw light on the passage of Gn, but the most 
important contribution to its interpretation which 
has been obtained from that source would seem to 
be the discovery by Glaser of the ancient name of 
Sana, whence it would appear that the old identi- 
fication of Uzal with that city is erroneous. 

Since, therefore, both the Aeapic legends and the 
inscriptions fail us, we are left to conjecture. The 
name may be an ethnological invention intended 
to connect the Arabs with the Hebrews, and in 
that case the Targum on 1 Ch (published in La- 
garde’s Hagiographa Chaldaice) is probably right 
in deriving it from the Hebrew, with the sense 
‘smaller’ or ‘shorter,’ not, however, with reference 
to the length of human life, but in comparison with 
the other ‘half’? (Peleg) of the sons of Eber. If, 
however, the name be Arabic and geographical, 
probably the connexion suggested by Glaser (Shizze, 
li. 423) between it and Katan, the name of several 
mountains in Arabia (Yaktt, s.v.), and also of a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy (Kataniie), has most 
in its favour. The Arabs, however, tell us that 
Katan is properly an anatomical term; and if these 
mountains be named from their resemblance to 
some portion of the body, the form Yoitan remains 
unexplained. If the name met us in an Arabic 
genealogy, we should almost certainly have the 
observation that Joktan was the first who had a 
jixed residence (Arab. katana yaktunu). 

With regard to the thirteen names of Joktan’s 
sons, the meagreness of the list forbids us to sup- 
pose that itis the intention of the genealogist to 
give a description of the Arabian peninsula, or 
indeed of any portion of it; his purpose is rather to 
localize ethnologically, and to some extent geo- 
graphically, the races with whose names his readers 
were already familiar. Hence Saba and Havilah, 


to which peculiar interest attached, are localized 
differently in the tables admitted into Gn (10? 25%), 
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We learn from Ezk 2719 that Uzal was famous in 
connexion with the spice trade; and it is probable 
that, were more of the old Hebrew literature pre- 
served, we should be able in each case to name the 
sedes glosse. The discovery, therefore, of places 
with identical names in the Arabian peninsula is 
not sufficient to identify the localities of the table, 
unless it be shown that the places discovered were 
of sufficient importance to have been heard of by 
the Israelites. Glaser’s suggestion (/.c.), that the 
table proceeds geographically from 8. to N., seems 
inconsistent with the mention of Saba near the 
end; for surely Saba should count as a southern 
or, at any rate, midland state. We cannot even be 
sure that all the names which occur in it are con- 
nected with Arabia; the Targ. on Chron. hints 
that the juxtaposition of Saba, Ophir, and Havilah 
is due to all three being connected with the gold in- 
dustry (cf. Is 60°), and this fact would to an ancient 
ethnologist have constituted a claim to affinity 
independently of local considerations. The more 
probable suggestions that have been made for the 
identification of the names that occur only in this 
passage are quoted in the separate articles. 
1). 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 
JOKTHEEL (5xnp:).—This name occurs twice in 
OT as applied to two very different places: one a 
city or town of the Amorites, the other the capital 
of Edom. 1. A city described (Jos 15*+*8, Β ᾿Ιακαρεήλ, 
A and Luc. ᾿Ιεχθαήλ) as lying in ‘the Shephelah,’ 
along with some others, from which we gather that 
it was situated on the extensive plain bordering 
Philistia, bounded on the E. by the tableland of 
southern Judea, and on the W. by the Mediter- 
ranean. In the general allotment by Joshua it 
came into possession of the tribe of Judah. lis 
site has not been recovered. 2. The name (which 
Wetzstein, in Del. Jes.? 703f., explains from 
the Arab., ‘protection of God’) given (2 K 14’, 
B and Lue. Καθοήλ, A ᾿Ἰεκθοήλ) to Sela, the 
ancient capital of the Edomites, after its capture 
by Amaziah king of Judah (see SeLA). It may 
have been bestowed by Amaziah in recognition of 
the aid afforded by J” in the capture of a city of 
such amazing strength as Sela, and the overthrow 
of the Edomites in the Valley of Salt. The latter 
was at the southern end of the Dead Sea, and thus 
within the territory of the kings of Judah. The 
name ‘Joktheel’ did not take permanent hold on 
the place, because the Edomites in the reign of Ahaz 
regained their sovereignty (2 Ch 9817), and doubtless 
restored to their capital its original name of Sela. 
E. HUuL. 
JOLLITY.—1 Es 3” ‘It [wine] turneth also every 
thought into jollity (εὐωχία) and mirth’; and Sir 
188. ‘Beware that thou be not deceived, and 
brought down in thy jollity’ (ἐν εὐφροσύνῃ cov; 
AVm ‘by thy simplicity’; RV ‘in thy mirth’). 
The meaning is ‘mirth,’ which is the commonest 
meaning of the word. Thus Shaks., Mid. Night’s 
Dream, V. 1. 377— 
‘A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 
In nightly revels and new jollity’; 
And Milton, PZ xi. 714— 


‘And all was turned to jollity and game.’ 


So Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 58), ‘Joab and 
the other company beynge in theyr jolitye, and 
kepyng good cheare, heardit.’ But in a subsequent 
sermon (p. 113) Latimer has it with the sense of 
splendour, ‘He shewed him al the kyngdomes of 
the worlde, and all theyr jolitye.’ Cf. Jth 10° 
Wye. 1382, ‘she clothide hir with the clothis of hir 
jolite,’ 1388 ‘ gladnesse.’? The adj. ‘jolly’ is used 
by Tind., Ex 15+ ‘ His jolye captaynes are drowned 
in the red see’; and by Coverdale, Job 40° ‘up, 
decke the in thy joly araye, poure out the indig- 
nacion of thy wrath.’ J. HASTINGS. 


JONADAB.—See JEHONADAB, 


JONAH.— 
i. Jonah and 2 K 1425, 

ii. Jonah and Is 18 2. 

iii. Jonah and the Book of Jonah. 

. Contents of the book. 

. Unity of the book. 

. Relation between the person and the book of Jonah, 

. Formal character of the book—A symbol. narrative. 

. Date of the book. 

. The principal other interpretations of the book. 
The externo-historical and the legendary interpre- 
tations characterized and examined, 

The idea of the book—Universalism of God’s plan of 
salvation, and Israel’s mission to the goytm. 

iv. Other occurrences of the name Jonah. 

Literature. 

i. JONAH AND 2 Καὶ 14%,—The name πὴ" (Ἰωνᾶς) is 
found in the canon. OT only in 2 Καὶ 1438 and Jon 1-49 
(cf. Mandelkern, Vet. Test. Concord. Heb. et Chald. 
1896, p. 1438*). In the former of these passages, 
where it is used of ‘the servant of God, Jonah the 
son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath- 
hepher,’ the expression ‘through his servant’ 
(ayn) is nothing remarkable, occurring as it 
does also in 1 Kt (855) 1418 15, 2 K 936 10!° in the 
same sense as in 2K 14%, The name Amittai 
(Ἐπ) is found nowhere in OT except in 2 K 145 and 
Jon 1' (Mandelkern, Zoc. cit. p. 1367"). Hence all 
we know of the father of the prophet Jonah is this 
at most, that he was an inhabitant of the place 
called 7595 na (Ξε press of Hepher,’ proper names 
having elsewhere also for certain reasons the 
article attached to thein [ef. Kénig, Histor.-com- 
parat. Syntax d. feb. 1897, § 295]). It is the 
same place that is meant by 7157 72 in Jos 19%, 
where the context shows that we have the so-called 
locative form (‘to Gath-hepher,’ LXX ἐπί, x.7.2.). 
There are other Instances where the locative, like 
Gittah, is accented on the last syllable (cf. Shal- 
ishah, ete., in 2 K 4” ete.).* This accentuation may 
be determined by the immediately following gut- 
tural (cf. Lehrgcd. ii. 517). The 97 without the 
article in Jos 19 may have arisen through haplo- 
graphy of the 4, or 1579 (2 K 1435) and “Ἐπ (Jos 19) 
may be related to each other as py and piy, ete. 
(IKonig, Syntax, ὃ 295d). Hence we are neither 
to find the place-name ‘Gath-hepher’ in 2 K 14% 
(G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii. 496) nor the 
place-name ‘Gittah-hepher’ in Jos 19! (7b. note 1). 
The place Gath (ha)hepher lay in the territory as- 
signed to the tribe of Zebulun, Jos 19 15, 

In 2 Καὶ 14" it is further recorded of Jonah that 
in the time of Jeroboam 11. (c. B.C. 781-741) this 
prophet predicted the re-conquest of the eastern 
boundaries of Israel. In this passage ‘the sea of 
the Arabah’ (2.e. the Dead Sea) fixes, of course, 
only exclusively the terminus ad quem. The un- 
certain expression ‘the brook of the Arabah’ 
(πῇ 773) in Am 6 does not contradict this 
assumption, which is commended also by other 
considerations (see below, § 11.). 

ii. JONAH AND Is 15f.—We should be much 
better informed regarding the work of the prophet 
Jonah, if he were the author of the prophecy which 
forms at least the basis of Is 15!-16”, and to which 
Isaiah himself added the epilogue, ‘This is the 
word which J” tn time past spake concerning Moab, 
and now hath J” spoken, saying,’ etc. (16%"), That 
earlier prophecy is, in point of fact, attributed to 
Jonah by Hitzig (Des Proph. Jonah Orakel wb. 
Moab, 1831), Maurer, Knobel (Der Prophetismus 
der Hebrdéer, ii. 124), Riehm (Hindeit. in d. AT, il. 
62), Duhm (Theol. d. Proph. 71), Renan (Hist. du 
peuple d’Israél, ii. 417). But (α) the announce- 
ment of Jonah, which is mentioned in 2 K 14”, 
had certainly a much wider scope than the oracle 
of Is 15-16%. (ὁ) If the author of Is 15'-16" was 


a the other exceptions see Konig, Heb. Lehrgebaude, 11. 
5175, 
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an inhabitant of the Northern kingdom and a sub- 
ject of Jeroboam 11. (which even Cheyne, Introd. 
to Bk. of Isaiah, 1895, p. 88, regards as possible), 
he could only ironically have called upon the 
Moabites to send presents to Zion (16%). (ὁ) In 
the words, ‘Send dambés (72) for the ruler of the 
land... to Zion’ (16), such a political relation 
of the Moabites to Jerusalem is most naturall 
presupposed as we find in 2K 34 (a7). In all 

robability, the Moabites after the time of Mesha 
t eatitls tributary again to the kings of Judah, and 
Is 15-16? related to an attack made upon the 
land of Moab by the Assyrians. From this part 
of Isaiah, then, no information regarding Jonah 
ben-Amittai ean be derived. 

ili, JONAH AND THE Book oF JoNAH.—1. An 
abundant source of information about Jonah would 
be opened to us, if the fifth of the twelve minor 
prophetical books was written byhim. The essen- 
tial contents of this book are as foilows :— 

(a) Jonah ben-Amittai evaded the Divine com- 
mission to go and preach against the city of Nineveh 
(11-3), His motive, however, was not ‘indolence, 
sloth, fear of man’ (Kleinert, 1893, ad Joc.), but 
the fear that J”, on account of His eompassionate 
ae μοφιτῳ would not execute the threatened 
judgment (47). Many exegetes have sought to 
pay this motive by remarking that Jonah will 

ave feared to prove a § prophet of lies’ (πα 8°23) 
(cf. the Midrash in Jalgit Shimoni on Jonah,* and 
the Gesch. εἰ. Proph. Jona by B. Wolf [see below], 
1897, p. 12). Others will have it that Jonah did not 
wish to save a people which threatened destruction 
to Israel (so the Jfechilta to Ex 14, Jerome, Rashi, 
Kimehi,t Abravanel). According to Mikhlal Jophi, 
ad loc., Jonah was afraid that the Ninevites, if they 
repented at the preaching of a single prophet, would 
put to shame the Israelites, who did not repent in 
spite of meny prophets (ΡΠ ona 3 Φ oYx), Yet 
other interpreters suppose that Jonah was re- 
luctant to make known to a heathen people the 
knowledge of the true God (Hengstenberg, Christ- 
ologie*, i, 469, ‘because he grudyved the exercise 
of compassion towards the heathen’). 

(6) God brought about the punishment of Jonah 
by means of a great storm (1.16), Acc. to Philo (de 
Jona oratio, Op., ed. Richter, vii. 377 ff. ), it was the 
snoring of Jonah that drew the attention of the 
eaptain of the vessel to him (‘'Tradebat eum vox 
narium stertentium, quum altius reddatur in supinis 
jacentibus’). On the other hand, the Arabo-Syrian 
flistory of the Prophet Jonah makes the latter 
confess his fault on his own impulse, and Jonah 
is thus held up as a model of noble love of the 
truth. Moreover, the casting of lots (nidtia 17) is 
not introduced till after v.“, somewhat after the 
example of the Midrash. (For the language of 
the latter see Wolf, p. 16f.). In this way the 
easting of lots would be a last attempt to save 
the life of the prophet. Also, according to Edm. 
Hardy (ZDAG, 1896, p. 153), it is related in the 
Hindu Jat, 439 (ed. Fausbéll, iv. 2), how sailors 
discovered the guilt of Mittavindaka by casting 
lots three times, and how, using almost the very 
language of Jon 11’, they exposed him on a raft. 

(6) But a merciful God thus reduced Jonah to 
straits, not in order to destroy him, but ultimately 
to rescue him (2!-}), 

(4) Thereupon the prophet proclaimed in Nineveh 
that in forty days the city would be destroyed (3!"*). 

The same number 40 (oyaqs), which is common 
to the MT, Targum, Pesh., and Vulg., is given 
also in one manuscript of the above-named History 
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of the Prophet Jonah (p. viii, 1. 3, ’arba ina), But 
the LXX (τρεῖς), Philo (op. cié. § 27, ‘civitas ista 
tres tantum dies habet’), the Arab. (4)\\j), and 


the other manuscript of the History (Gq) {)2) have 


all the number 3. Perhaps this variation is simply 
due to the relation between om nde bap (335) and 
“ay py gba (v.%), for it might be supposed that 
the catastrophe would ensue after the three days’ 
transit through the city. It is less probable that 
the influence at work was the ‘three’ of 2) [Eng. 
117. But the Midrash mentioned a fast of ποὸν 
m>> awden ovo (Wolf, p. 251). A symbolical sense 
of the number ‘three’ is not to be thought of, 
nor is an interchange of the numbers yw’ and 7’ 
(W. Bohme, ΖΑ ΤΊ, 1887, p. 239) likely. Further, 
the verb nz97}, which is imitated in #25;nD and in 


the Pesh. oil, was intended to express 
the sense of outward destruction; hence correctly 
καταστραφήσεται (LXX), sudvertetur (Vulgate), 


ist} (disparebit), and Mikhlal Jophi, ad loc., 


ὈΠῸΣ YA eyo 2 TION OND NDAmA ND ALM. «Wolf, 
indeed (op. cit. p. 21 f.), contends strongly that the 
nzon3 of v.4 is used ‘with intentional ambiguity,’ it 
not being in the plan of an all-seeing Providence to 
destroy the city. But this argument would be 
justified only if in other prophetical threatenings 
also, which remained unfulfilled in consequence of 
man’s repentance, an ambiguous expression had 
been used. But, e¢.g., in 1 K 217 it is positively 
announced to king Ahab, ‘ Behold, I will icin evil 
upon thee’; no condition is added, yet the prophet 
was afterwards told, ‘1 will not bring,’ ete. (v.*). 

(6) Then the people, as well as the king of 
Nineveh, took Jonah for a messenger of the Deity ; 
a general fast was ordained, and the inhabitants 
turned from their evil ways (3°). So universal 
was the fasting enjoined that even ‘cattle and 
small cattle’ were neither to eat nor drink (ν.7). 
Nowack (ad loc.) regards the words 49727 078) in 
38 as a later gloss; but, even so, the subjects would 
not be altered, for in v.”™ ‘cattle and small cattle’ 
have becn mentioned. <A real participation of 
animals in the fast has therefore been rightly 
recognized also, ¢.g., by Philo (op. cit. § 577.) in 
the passage. His words are, ‘Tantum (sic) humilia- 
tioneinm animumque compositum secundum scriptu- 
ram vestiti sunt, ut pecudes quoque eorumm precibus 
vacantes eos juvarent,’ etc. Jfurther, the author 
of the Arab.-Syr. History of Jonah put in the 
mouth of the Ninevites the following prayer, ‘If 
this repentance be not accepted of God, trans- 
eressors will in future despair of the possibility 
of return.’ He went on to tell how the Divine 
pardon was announced by the sending of a letter 
and the dispelling of a darkness which had lain 
over the city during the fast (Wolf, op. cid. p. 26). 

(7) Enraged at the action of God, Jonah was 
brought, through his own gricf at the loss of a 
‘sourd,’* to see that God had rightly pardoned 
the Ninevites. 

* On kikayén (466 80, Targ. ppp) cf. Herodot. ii. 94, ἀλείφωτι 
δὲ χρέωνται, κιτ.λ.) τὸ κωλεῦσι μὲν Αἰγύττιοι κίκι 3 see also especially 
Immanuel Low, Aram. Pylanzennamen, No. 298, ‘The icinws 
couumunis (Linn.), under the name kiki, was, for the sake of 108 
oil, cultivated ag largely in ancient Eyypt as it is at the present 
day’; ef. Diod. Sic, i, 84; Dioscorides, iv. 164; Pliny, HN 
xv. 7. Wolf (p. 52) says, ‘In the Talmud (Skalvath 21 ll. 6 ff.) 
Résh Lakish assumes that the p’? [2% of the Mishnah (Shab- 
bath ii, 2) is identical with the 73°97 ΠΡ, and Rabbah bar 
bar (sie) Chanah said that he had seen it (7317 ΣΡ % Π1Π})." 
The kifayén, according to the Talmud, resembles the ΚΡ ιν, 
a tree from whose pith oj] and medicines were prepared. It 
is the Arabic firwa'un, ‘ricinus frutex' (Freytag, Lex. Arad.). 
Kimchi had already cited this explanation, which appears 8180 
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2. The Unity of the Book ‘ Jonah.’—This book 
might, at least partially, be a genuine source of 
information about Jonah ben-Amittai, if it were 
composed of several strata. The latter position 
was once maintained by Miiller in Paulus’ JZemora- 
bilien, vi. Ὁ. 167ff., and by Nachtigall in Eich- 
horn’s Allgemeiner Bibliothek, ix. 221-273 (cf. 
Eichhorn, Hinleit. iv. § 5776). According to 
Nachtigall (and Bunsen), among the sacred books 
of the Hebrews there was ‘a prayer of Jonah the 
son of Amittai,’ with the note appended, ‘after 
God had delivered him out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria.’ This prayer is supposed to be 
preserved in Jon 25:10 and then chs. 3 and 4 and 
still later chs. 1 and 9:5 ἢ [Eng. 17 210] to have 
been added to it. Nachtigall has started from a 
correct penser aun, namely, that the first part of 
the prayer (Jon 27°) cannot have been uttered 
by a man who has been swallowed by a sea- 
monster. Jonah could not out of the belly of 
the fish say to God, ‘ Posuisti me in securo loco’ 
(Philo, op. cit. ὃ 22). Having regard to his other 
experiences, and even per se, it was impossible 
that Jonah should regard his sojourn in the fish’s 
belly as a preliminary to his complete deliverance 
(Kimchi on 2? mbwa win tyon aww yr ἸΠ}π8). This 
prayer could only at best then be uttered after 
Jonah’s deliverance, which is recorded in 2" [Eng. 
10], Τῇ πον the author of 2!!! had already before 
him that prayer of thanksgiving (Nachtigall, 
Bunsen), he would have introduced it after 2", 
otherwise he must have placed the origin of the 
χε: within the body of the great fish, in order 

y this improbability to indicate the didactic pur- 
pose of his narrative. But it is more likely that 
this composition has been supplemented by a later 
writer who missed the contents of the prayer re- 
ferred to in 2? (Knobel, Der Prophetismus der 
Hebrdéer, ii. 377). This older assumption also 
appears to us the only correct element in the 
contentions of W. Béhme (‘ Die Compos. ἃ. Buches 
Jona’ in ZATIV, 1887, pp. 224ff., 234), and it is 
approved also by Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, p 126), Budde (ZATW, 1892, p. 42), and 
Nowack (Handcomm. 1897, p. 180). G. A. Smith 
(Twelve Prophets, ii. 512) opposes it, appealing to 
jon (‘and he arranged or ordered’) of 31 [Eng. 177], 
as showing that the author knew that Jonah was 
to be saved by means of the fish. But the man 
who was swallowed by the fish did not know 
this. Hence, if Jonah himself wrote the book, 
he aseribed to himself by prolepsis a prayer of 
thanksgiving; while, if it was a later writer who 
put this prayer in the mouth of the swallowed 
Jonah, he ascribed to the hero of the narrative 
an action which in the situation of Jon 2? would 
be a psychological enigma. 

Kohler, again (Theol. Rev. xvi. 139 ff.), thinks to 
discover in the Bk. of Jonah partly signs of an 
earlier age and partly traces of a later revision 
(but see G. A. Smith, ii. 5107). Finally, W. Bohme 
(op. cit.) has started the theory that four strata 
can be distinguished within the Bk. of Jonah. 
But neither his formal arguments nor those based 
upon the contents can be regarded as valid. This 
hypothesis has already been examined by the 
present writer in his Linlestung, p. 378 f., and, as 
no one has since ventured to defend the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jonah was composed from different 
strata, it is unnecessary to go into the question in 
more detail. 

3. Istherea necessary relation between the person 
and the Book of Jonah? The genetic connexion 


cucurbita, pepo’ (Brockelmann, Lew. Syr. 8.v.), Arab. epraiy 
(Koran, xxxvii. 146). As Jerome replaced cucurbita of the 
old Latin by hedera (‘ivy’), there arose ‘tumultus in plebe’ 
(Augustinus, ad Hieron., Epistola 88). 


of Jonah ben-Amittai and the Bk. of Jonah appears 
to be based upon this much at least: We seem 
compelled to assume that a tradition existed, 
according to which Jonah ben-Amittai journeyed 
beyond his own country, that he was involved in 
a dangerous situation, and that he was ultimatel 
delivered from this. Without such a tradition, it 
seems inexplicable why it is to the name of Jonah 
that the book is attached. Riehm, indeed (/ntro- 
duction, li. 167), says, ‘The reason why the author 
selected the name of Jonah was that the only 
prophet that would serve his purpose was one 
whose name was on the one hand familiar to the 
people, but about whom on the other hand they 
knew nothing more.’ This, however, is incon- 
clusive. There were several prophets of that 
kind. Only in one event would the choice of 
the name Jonah ben-Amittai (Jon 1!) be explicable 
without a historical tradition, namely, if Amitiai 
were meant to be a nomen appellativum, i.e. if 
‘Jonah filius creduli’ were so designated as a re- 
presentative of believers κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, the so-called 
orthodox party. We call attention to this possi- 
bility, because in investigating so difficult aquestion 
all possibilities must be weighed. It is a fact at 
all events that, in the case of this ben-Amittai 
(Jon 1’), Gath (ha)hepher is not specified as his 
birthplace (see further, below, 4 ὁ, p. 747°). 

4. The formal character of the Book of Jonah. 
—Notwithstanding that the book may rest upon a 
tradition about Jonah, yet the essential character 
of the book consists in this, that it belongs to the 
category of symbolical narratives. 

(a) There were such narratives. For instance, 
in Jer 25°4- it is said, ‘Take this cup,’ ete., and 
ΕἸ took the cup at the hand of J” and made all the 
nations drink’ (ν. ἢ. Thus actions of the prophet 
are recorded as if they had been outwardly per- 
formed, and yet they cannot have really been so. 
Rather is the story merely a form of representation 
in which a Divine message is presented in a visible 
and therefore impressive fashion. This being mani- 
festly the case with Jer 25, there is no need in 
13:3. to take the name Pérath, which everywhere 
else (15 times) means the Euphrates (so also in Jer 
51%), to refer to a place which is not meant any- 
where else in OT, nor so understood by LXX (ἐπὶ 
τὸν Kidpdrny, x.7.r.), ete., in Jer 13%, and which 
stood in no relation to the captivity of Israel. For 
the same reason it is unnecessary to suppose that 
the prophet Ezekiel actually lay for 390 days upon 
his left and for 40 days upon his right side (4° ete.). 
Moreover, in 24° the words ‘Set on the caldron 
and pour water into it,’ etc., are called by Ezekiel 
a mdshal (ef. the Arab. mitlun, similitudo, παρα- 
Bory ; see Konig’s art. ‘Zur Deutung der symboli- 
schen Handlungen des Propheten Hesekiel,’ in the 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, tii. 650 ἢ). Similar to 
the narrative of Jer 25°" is that of Hos 1% and 
918. (so, inter alios, Hitzig, Simson, Keil, Wtinsche, 

veuss [Gesch. α΄. heil. Schriften ATs, 1890, § 223]; 
see, further, art. HOSEA in this Dictionary). For 
there it is expressly said, ‘Go, take to thee mulierem 
fornicationis,’ πὸ even if the latter phrase can 
mean only ‘a wife of whoredoms’ (Cheyne, Camd. 
Bible, ad loc.; ἃ. A. Smith, i. 234, ‘a wife of 
harlotry’), it is improperly assumed by some inter- 
preters (¢.g. Cheyne, Wellh., Nowack, G. A. Smith) 
that the woman had not beforehand ‘an inclination 
to infidelity.’ Such an interpretation runs counter 
to the text, according to which at the very outset 
Hosea was inspired with the idea of marrying 
a mulier fornicationis (i.e. idololatrie eorumgue 
vitiorum que cum illa coherere solebant). Besides, 
an ‘inclination to infidelity’ was a thing by no 
means strange to the majority of the nation, with 
which J” as it were contracted a marriage in the 
time of Moses (cf. Ex 32°), Again, if the com- 
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mission of J” was literally carried out, Hosea must 
have married an adulteress (Hos 31). But, with a 
view to the visible presentation of a truth, there is 
no need for such an outward performance of actions 
which would have been not only in themselves 
repugnant, but also unnatural for the prophet 
himself. 

(ὁ) The above-cited symbolic tales may be imi- 
tated in the Book of Jonah (cf. especially the 

arallelism between Hos 1? 3! and Jon 1: 3}, also 

zk 3% ete.). As Ezekiel was bound, etc., as the 
representative of the people (375 488. 51% etc.), so in 
the Bk. of Jonah it was related how Jonah under- 
took a mission to the goyim, ete. This might 
happen all the more readily that elsewhere the 
people of Israel and the prophetic order are identi- 
fied with one another; the servant of J”, who, 
according to Is 418 etc., is the people of Israel, is a 
designation in 42! etc. of the servant of God who 
is to bring, ¢.¢. proclaim to the goyim sententiam et 
normam vudicir or lucem (Is 42° 49%, cf. 4310), and 
so also the people of Israel is called the son of God 
(Ex 4%, Hos 11). This servant of God was in 
many ways also blind, and deaf (Is 421°), and dumb 
(56); cf. Jon 1°, Further, the captivity of Israel 
is several times compared toa grave from which 
they are to come forth again alive; Ezk 371% 
‘These bones are the whole house of Israel’ (rightly 
interpreted even by Hengstenberg, Christoloqie, il. 
p. 588, not ‘ii. p. 125’ as Bertholet cites it, Aurzer 
Handcom. zu Heseliel, 1897, p. 184); cf. Ezk 19° 
33/9 39%, Again, the captivity of Israel is com- 
pared to being devoured, ‘Nebuchadnezzar hath 
swallowed me up like a sea-monster (tannin), and 
he hath filled his belly’ (Jer 51%; cf. v. ippacny, 
and in Is 27! the comparison of the secular power 
_ to a livyathan (crocodile) and a tannin; see esp. 
Ὁ. A. Smith, 1898, pp. 523-526). Note also that 
Israel’s deliverance from exile is compared to a new 
birth (Is 66%) and a dream (Ps 126'), Further, as 
pre-exilic Israel was wont to decline its missionary 
call (Jon 15), so a part of exilic and post-exilic 
Israel discovered in this mission only a call to 
threaten the goyiin (ef. Jer 2010, Ezk 18” 337, Ps 
1378, Is 841, 63%, Ob 198... Mal 1% 3%, Jon 3185). 
But in this same exilic and post-exilic period there 
are also voices to be heard calling for prayer to 
God on behalf of the goyim (Jer 29") and giving 
expression to the universalistic tendency of the 
theocracy (Zec 8%, cf. Jon 319 4"; see below, 7 @). 
The voice of such a preacher may be heard also in 
the Bk. of Jonah, whose author may have selected 
the individualistic presentation of his idea because 
this was least likely to miss making an impression. 
This, which for shortness may be called the sym- 
bolical a ee enanion of the Bk. of Jonah, is in the 
main upheld by Hardt, Kleinert (Commentary, 
1874), Bloch (Studien zur Gesch. der Sammi. εἰ. 
altheb. Lit. 1876, p. 72 ff.), Cheyne (art. in Theol. 
fev. 1877, p. 214i), Ὁ. H. H. Wright (Bidlical 
Lissays, 'T. and T. Clark, 1886, p. 45 ff.),* Ed. 
Konig (Linlevtung, 1893, p. 380), Kleinert (Com- 
mentary, 1893, p. 18 1f.), G. A. Smith (1898, p. 
502 ff.).+ 


* Wright cites (p. xxv) the following passages: 2 S 121 
(Nathan’s parable) 146 (the parabolical narrative of the wise 
woman of Tekoa), 1 K 2089-41 (the parabolical tale of the prisoner 
who was allowed to escape). These, however, do not furnish 
real parallels to tbe Bk. of Jonah, for, like all parables, they 
have an unknown, general subject. Nevertheless, they show 
that in Israel it was customary to introduce abstract truths 
in tbe form of individualistic tales. This disposition is also a 
factor in the origin of narratives about real visions, like tbose of 
1 K 2219-22 and of Amos and Ezekiel. 

+ Similar is the judgment of Augusti (Hinleitung, 1827, 
ἃ 225), Hitzig (in tbe Preface to his Exposition of the Book of 
Jonah in Kurzgef. exeg. Hdbeh.), Bleek (Hinleitung, 1878, 
§ 229), Riehm (Hinleitung, 1889, ii. § 81, ‘The contents of the 
book are pure invention’), Reuss (Gesch. ἃ, ἢ. Schr. A's, 1890, 
§ 407), et alti, wbo have not recognized tbe analogy of tbe sym- 
bolical narratives of the propbets, 


(c) The choice of the name Jonah as the subject 
of this symbolical narrative may also (see above, 
3, p. 746") have been favoured by the following 
circumstance. Jonah was an inhabitant of the 
kingdom of Samaria, and ‘ the nanie Jona signifies 
a dove. Ephraun, the Northern kingdom, the 
kingdom of Israel as distinguished from that of 
Judah, is termed by Hosea, the only other pro- 
phetic writer who belonged to that kingdom, ‘a 
silly dove” (a> Hos 7*!); and when that prophet 
predicts the Return from Captivity, he speaks of 
Ephraim as returning as ‘“‘a dove (73) out of the 
land of Assyria” (111). C. H. H. Wright, from 
whose Biblical Essays (1886, p. 45) these words are 
quoted, has not, however, recalled o’piq aby ni 
(Ps 561), which is most probably interpreted 
columba (silentii=) silens peregrinorum locorum= 
inter et propter percgrinos (on the silence of 6 after 
m see Konig, Syntax, § 330m). This expression in 
Ps 561 is already referred by the Talmud to snv32 
‘n bss, by the LXX to ὁ λαὸς ὁ ἀπὸ τῶν ἁγίων 
μεμακρυμμένης, and so also by the Arabic (’w- 
matun) and the Ethiopic (chézeb=populus). [Well- 
hausen (in Haupt’s SBOT) changes obx into ox, 
but this suggestion lacks probability]. A remark- 
able coincidence between Israelitish and foreign 
conceptions may be discovered in the analogy be- 
tween the sojourn of the dove (73) in the fish’s 
belly, and the descent of the ‘dove’ Semiraniis 
from the fish-woman (cf. the ancient picture in 
Vigouroux, Die Bibel und die neueren Hntdeck- 
ungen, ili, 355) Atargatis or Aepxerd or Dercetis, 
who also had a temple at Ashkelon, cf. Ovid, 
AMetam. iv. 45 fi.— 

*Derceti, quam versa squamis velantibus artus 

Stagna Palestini credunt motasse figura 3 

An magis, ut sumptis illius filia pennis 

Extremos albis in turribus egerit annos.’ 
I venture also to call attention to the circum- 
stance that the name ‘ Nineveh’ (Herodot. i. 103, 
106, 193, ii. 150, iii, 155, Nivos) is a compound with 
the root yu (cf. Assyr. nénu, ‘fish’ [Del. Assyr. 


Handweérterb. 1896, p. 4541], Aram. sya, 9O), 6.0. 
Jon 21". For the oft-recurring ideographic way 
of writing the name of this city characterizes it as 
Ni-nu-a or Ni-na-a, ‘fish-dwelling.’ IZLence in the 
first element of the name we should not be disposed 
to find ‘ni, Fett, Fettigkeit, Ueberfluss’ (Frd. 
Delitzsch, art. ‘ Ninive’ in PRE? x. 589). It may 
be not impossible that nun, which on account of 
the following nua might be differcntiated, or 
through n (cf. Lehrgebtiude, ii. 510 f. and 7.) modi- 
fied to nin, has been combined with nua or naa, 
and thus arose NVi-nu-a or Ni-na-a. 

5. The Date of the Book.—This symbolical narra- 
tive was written, not in the 8th cent., but in the 
post-exilie period. 

(ῳ) Literary arguments. The story contains no 
positive trace that it attributed itself to Jonah. 
On the contrary, the book speaks of Jonah in tlie 
third person everywhere except in the oratio 
dirceta of 1" 258. ete. Of course the circunistance 
that in any writing a name is used in the third 
person, is no sure sign that that writing procecds 
from a different author (ef. Konig, Hintectung, p. 
3144 on Is 7). But, all the same, itis not without 
significance that Hosea, who opens with the third 
person, in the further course of his story passes to 
the use of the first person; ef. ‘Then spake J“ to 
me’ (Hos 3!-4) with “Tlen came the word ot J” to 
Jonah’ (Jon 3! ete.). 

(ὁ) Linguistic indications. The Book of Hosea 
shows what phase of devclopment the Heb, lan- 
guage had reached in the Northern kingdom in 

the 8th cent. But the lineuistic character of the 
| Book of Jonah is quite different from this. in 
Hosea the occurrences of anokhi to ani are as 
11:11, whereas in Jonah the ratio is 2 (19 3?) : ὅ 
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(19. 1295-10 411); cf. in Malachi 1 anokhé (six aa 3%) 
to 8 anit. In Hosea we find only 1s (some eight 
times), whereas in Jonah w is found (these pas- 
sages are wanting in Mandelkern’s Concordance, 
1291 ff., but are given in Ko6nig’s Syntax, § 54) 
three times, 11: 4 as in Ezr 8539, 1 Ch 5% 277, Ee 
1? ete. But in Jonah there occurs ἢ -wiyz (18) * side 
by side with 5¢ia (17-2), while in Ec 817 the second- 
ary form x zz already appears (Konig, Syntaz, 
§ 389e). ἸΞῚ (‘myriad’) has not been recognized 
by tradition in Hos 815, probably, indeed, on 
the authority of MSS (sce Konig, Lchrgeb. 11. 
9221); yetin Ezekiel (1607 we have the genuinely 
Hebrew word 733, whereas 1239 oceurs in Jon 4%, 
Ps 68", Ear 2", Neh POSS Dn 11. Ch oe, 
ngyna=cogitare in Jon 18, cf. Dn 64 and Hos 
108 Targ., ΒΡ ΩΝ, ‘J’, the God of heaven’ 
is found in Gn 9451 (overlooked by G. A. Smith, 
ii. 4977), Jon 19, Ezr 17, Neh 15, 2 Ch 36°, and the 
simple ‘God of heaven’ in Ps 13675, Ezr 5111 6%. 
7440, Neh 15 24, Dn O8ts Καὶ The notion 
of ‘command’ (verb) does not occur at all in 
Hosea, but it is difficult to imagine that he would 
have expressed it by πὴ (Jon 2} 46-8, 1 Ch 9%, Du 
15. 10. [Aram.], Ezr 7” ete.), for he expresses ‘ com- 
mand’ (noun) by w (561) and not by oys (Jon 37 
[Aram.], Ezr 4 ete., Dn 37 eic.). Cf., 
further, poy=consédit, siluit (Jon 14, Ps 107%, 
Pr 2050) common in Aramaic (Merx, Chrest. Targ. 
294; Néldeke, Ζ 1106, 1868, p. 499). Taking all 
this into account, it is an unnatural supposition 
that the author of the Book of Jonah should have 
exhibited all the above-mentioned linguistic 
features to ἃ reader of the 8th cent. B.c, He must 
have belonged to a period when the written lan- 
guage of the Israelites had already come into 
close contact with the Aramaic. 

(c) Material indications, Nineveh, at the time 
when the Book of Jonah was composed, was no 
longer in existence. This is clear from the state- 
ment (3°), ‘Now Nineveh was (now, ef. Konig, 
syntax, ὃ 362m) a great city for God’ (2.e. accord- 
ing even to a superhuman standard). Hiavernick 
(Zinl. ii. 2, p. 359) declined to accept this inter- 
presen and appealed to Gn 1? 355} inn ana paso. 

but even this passage confirms the above as the 

correct explanation of Jon 3°. For to the writer 
of Gn 1* the earth was no longer a chaos. Further, 
the ‘ three days’ journey’ of 3°, taken in connexion 
with ‘and Jonah began to enter into the city one 
day’s journey’ (Syntax, 8 8806), must refer to the 
distance through, not round, the city (Schrader, 
KAT? ad ioc.). A diameter of such proportions 
would, however, presuppose a circumference such 
as even the combination of four cities (Gn 1011, 
Keilinsch. Bibliot. ii. 117) could not have possessed. 
Then it would be strange that Jonah himself or a 
contemporary of his should not have given the 
name of the ‘king of Nineveh’ (3°) in question. 
Besides this, Sayce (C11 487, quoted by Driver, 
LOT® 322) is of opinion that the title ‘king of 
Nineveh’ could never have been applied to him 
while the Assyrian empire was still in existence. 

(α) Arguwnents drawn from the history of the 
formation of the OT Canon. (a) In the so-called 
prophete priores of the Heb. OT there is no word 
of Jonah’s journey to Nineveh (2 K 14”). Nor in 
the latter passage is there any reference to other 


* It is improbable that the words 995 ΕΠ ΠΩΣ »ὺ WRI 
Were originally 2 ‘marginal gloss’ (so Kautzsch, AT’; Nowack, 
Kl. Proph., ad loe.; G. A. Smith, ii. 513). For it ΡΞ (v.72 
were to be explained, the marginal gloss would have been simply 
Dy WS, the whole sentence would not have been written on 
the margin. Moreover, the sentence is not absolutely super: 
fluous in v.8, Rather is the question there quite intellicible 
psychologically as an indirect introduction to the following 
questions. It is equally intelligible why the question propter 
quem hee calamitas nobis aectdrrit, being an apparent repeti- 
tion, should have been omitted in cod. B of the LAX, 


words of Jonah, such as is intended to the Book of 
Micah in 1 K 2278 πὴ ony syow spk (cf. Konig, 
Linlevtung, 330 £.).—(8) The order of the pro- 
phete posteriores, and especially of the Minor 
Prophets, was only in its general principles a fixed 
one. This order was not meant to be chrono- 
logical (Kénig, Hinleit. 301). The collectors of the 
Canon did not intend the books which have no 
chronological superscription to be considered as 
belonging to the period mentioned in the nearest 
preceding book which bears a date. For, on the 
one hand, in the case of the Book of Amos, the 
chronological superscription of the Book of Hosea 
is repeated, and, on the other hand, it cannot be 
meant that Nahum and Habakkuk prophesied at 
the date assigned to the preceding book (Mie 1}). 
Therefore it may be assumed that the Book of 
Jonah was inserted after the Book of Obadiah on 
the ground, not of its chronology, but of its con- 
tents. Might it not have been supposed that the 
words προ on32 Ty (‘nuntius ad gentes missus est’) 
found a clear illustration in the story of Jonah? 
Moreover, in the centuries after the Exile, it was 
the fate of the Edomites that formed the subject 
of the liveliest discussion (cf. Mal 14, 1 Es 445. %, 
Sir 50), Hence it is probable that the question 
why the threats pronounced against Edom had 
reniaiued unfulfilled was intended to be answered 
in the Book of Jonah. (y) Again, the open- 
ing words “2 n° 127 "ΠῚ appear to the present 
writer to contain an indirect allusion (Synéaz, 
§ 3084) to the Book of Obadiah, and to have an 
adversative force (ἐδ. § 869. 2). This introduction 
to the Book of Jonah appears, then, to have origin- 
ated when the book attained its present position 
in the Heb. and Gr. OT. On the other hand, 
probability is lacking to the theory of Budde 
(ZATTIHV, 1892, p. 41) that the Book of Jonah was 
originally am extract from the ‘Midrash to the 
Book of Kings’ (2 Ch 3457), For, in the first place, 
the story of Jon 1" would not have fitted well on 
to 2Κ 14°, In the second place, this story, 
whose incidents are enacted wholly outside the 
political history and the land of Israel, would not 
have been at all suitable in the o'2799 top win. 
Not so clear is the justice of the remark of Nowack 
(1897, on Jon 1?) that the Chronicles do not breathe 
the spirit which the supposed Midrash would 
have exhibited..—-(5) The Book of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets was included among the ‘ pro- 
hets’ or ‘prophecies’ which already lay before 
3en-Sirach (Prologue ll. 6 and 14), for 4910 reads 
καὶ τῶν δώδεκα προφητῶν τὰ ὀστᾷ ἀναθάλοι ἐκ τοῦ τόπου 
αὐτῶν, or, in the recently published Heb. text of 
the Sirach fragments, ’2) ox a7 yy oy O31. Against 
the view of Jacob (ZATW, 1887, p. 280) that 491 
is an interpolation, Néldeke (ZA ΤΊ, 1888, p. 156), 
Buhl (Kanon u. Text, 1891, p. 11), and Wellhausen 
(Skizzen, v. 211) have declared themselves. Not 
without importance is also the question whether 
the πάππος of Ben-Sirach (to whom we owe the 
Greek translation of the Proverbs of Sirach) and 
the Prologue to the book flourished as early as 
ὁ. B.C. 300. The present writer claims to have 
proved this in his Hinicitung (1893, p. 488), and 
his conclusions are now accepted also by J. Halévy 
(Etude sur la partie du texte hébreu de U Ecclést- 
astique récemment découverte, 1897) and Baethgen 
(Hand-commentar zu den Psalmen*, 1897, p. xxv). 
This circumstance forbids one to carry down the - 
composition of the Book of Jonah beyond the year 
B.C. 300, as G. A. Smith (ii. 498) is inclined to do. 
In the above sections (3-5) we have sought, from 
the oldest indications, to characterize the Book of 
be positively. What follows will give the 
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6. The principal other interpretations of the Book 
| of Jonah. 
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(α) The symbolical character of such a nar- 
rative, although in all probability this is the 
character of the Book of Jonah, might readily be 
misscd. For it is psychologically explicable how 
histories which are related as concrete occurrences 
should preferably be understood by many as an 
account of real events. As a matter of fact, this 
has happened in notafewinstances. Jor instance, 
has not the story of the dead bones (Ezk 37!) 
been very frequently understood (cf. Hitzig, 62d. 
Theol. 1880, p. 109) as if we had to do with literal 
dead bodies? And that notwithstanding the 
explanation of the bones in v.! ‘These bones are 
the whole house of Israel.’ How often, again, are 
the stories of the hiding of the girdle (Jer 13%”) 
and of the marrying of an adulterous wife (Hos 
318.) understood as real history ! Accordingly, the 
fact that this may have happened also in the case 
of the Book of Jonah is no proof of the non- 
symbolical character of the latter. 

(6) Certainly, those who collected the Canon or 
those who arranged the Δωδεκαπρόφητον may still 
have rightly regarded the Book of Jonah as a sym- 
bolical narrative, for they placed it in a class of 
writings containing other examples of symbolical 
character and prophetic tendency. But ata later 
period the book was frequently treated as if it con- 
tained non-symbolical history. At the same time, 
in examining the evidence on this point, one has 
to exercise great caution. The authors in ques- 
tion may simply have expressed themselves with a 
natural brevity, as if they considered the history 
of Jonah a real affair. This principle may be 
applied to every instance where some element in 
the Book of Jonah is merely cited. This may be 
the case where Jesus Christ (Mt 12”) illustrated 
his burial by the statement that it would eontinue 
a three days, like the sojourn of Jonah in the 
belly of the sea-monster. But the following saying 
(v.2), that the men of Nineveh would, on the day 
of judgment, put to shame the contemporaries of 
Jesus, is most naturally interpreted on the pre- 
supposition that the story of Jonah was a non- 
“τ one. Still, the question remains whether 
this presupposition was merely that of the hearers 
of Jesus (see further, below, 6 α δ, p. 751>). The 
history of Jonah is, however, conceived as non- 
symbotlical when into the mouth of Tobit* are put 
the words, πέπεισμαι ὅσα ἐλάλησεν ᾿Ιωνᾶς ὁ προφήτης 
περὶ Νινενή (To 144), and πάντως ἔσται ἃ ἐλάλησεν ὁ 
προφήτης ᾿Ιωνᾶς (v.8), Philo, too, regarded the 
story of Jonah as non-symbolical, for he took 
pains to explain the marvel of the fish (Orat. de 
Jona, § 16, 21). The same interpretation is fol- 
lowed in 3 Mac 68 (ef. Konig, Hinteit. p. 483) and 
in Jos. Ant. IX. x. 2, According to the latter, 
᾿Ιωνᾶς els Ταρσὸν ἔπλει τῆς Κιλικίας (ἢ), and he repro- 
duces the whole contents of the Book of Jonah, 
with the exception of the displeasure of Jonah at 
the sparing of Nineveh. So also in the Mishna, 
Te'anit il. 1,1 Bab. Ta'antt 15a, Nedarim 38a, 
where a73¥ jn) (Jon 1°) is incorrectly understood as 
if Jonah had paid the price of the whole ship 
(nya nrpo Sw), and had thus, in contrast to Amos, 
been a wealthy man. (For other passages see 
δ, Wolf, op. cit. p. 6). Jewish tradition, how- 
ever, contains also the information that the history 
contained in the Book of Jonah was enacted in the 
reign of Osnappar (Ezr 419 [Assurbanipal? ]), and, 
seeing that the date of Jeroboam Il. and that of 
Osnappar were different, the rabbinical tradition 
spoke of two Jonahs, of whom the first was of the 
tribe of Zebulun and the second of the tribe of | 
Asher (see, further, Fiirst, Der Kanon d. AT nach 

ἡ This book was written before the renovation of Herod’s 
temple (KGnig, Linlcituny, p. 478). 
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d. Ueberlief. in Talim. und Midrasch, p. 33f.). 
Again, in Nwmert Rabbah, sect. 18, the Book of 
Jonah is called ‘a book by itself and counted 
separately.’ This, however, was simply ‘ because 
it is exclusively occupied with the heathen, and 
Israel is not mentioned in it. But that its 
canonicity was doubted in earlier times there 
is no evidence’ (Wildeboer-Bacon, Origin of Canon 
of OT, 1895, 70-72). The non-symbolical or externo- 
historical interpretation of the story of Jonah is 
the predominating one also among the Christians 
of the earlier centuries (cf., inter adios, Justin 
Martyr, Dialog. e. Tryph. eap. 107). 

(c) But gradually questions were everywhere 
raised about the authenticity of the ancient tra- 
dition, and in connexion with this began also the 
examination of the externo-historical interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Jonah. The natural clearness 
of Luther’s way of thinking is seen in his judg- 
ment upon at least the prayer of Jon 2?” ‘He 
was not so comfortably placed as to be able to 
indite so fine a poem.’ Continued examination 
of the book did not lead all eritics (see above, 
46) to a be gue eae interpretation of the story. 
Some reached, by means of almost Indicrous * 
attempts, the third of the leading explanations 
of the Book of Jonah. This attributes a legendary 
character to the story, and may therefore itself be 
ealled, for shortness, the legendary interpretation 
of the Book of Jonah, Its chief representatives 
are the following. 

Already (in his Hindcit.4 iv. § 576) Eichhorn 
discovered in the book the presentation of a 
‘folk-tale.’ He pointed to the fact that in 2'*, 
as compared with ch. 1, the narrative is ‘quite 
interrupted, short, incomplete, and unsatisfying.’ 
Hence he held that ‘under such circumstances it 
is no arbitrary hypothesis to assume merely that 
Jonah, mounted upon the sea-monster, was oes 
ashore by the storm, and to regard the three days’ 
sojourn in the fish’s belly as a popular clothing of 
this.’ ‘If the story of Jonahi’s escape upon the 
sea-monster . . . was handed on fromm mouth to 
mouth ... for several centuries, how readily 
might it assume its present form! This is also 
in harmony with the spirit of the ancient world, 
as we may gather from the similar clothing given 
to similar oceurrences in Greek history, ¢.g. to the 
history of Hercules’ (see the Greek quotations in 
Bochart, JTicrozoicon, ii. 5, 12), The legendary 
interpretation is accepted, further, by Rosen- 
miller (Seholia in Vet. Test., ad Jonam); Knobel 
(Der Prophetismus d. Heb. ii. 370ff.); de Wette 
(Hinleié. § 291); Winer Ve: s.v. ‘Jona’); Vatke 
(Hindeit., 1886, § 217, ‘a legend’); Nowack (Klein. 
Proph., 1897, p. 175, ‘we have before us a pro- 
phetic legend’). Essentially similar is the judg- 
ment of von Orelli (1896, p. 93f.), who says, for 
instance, ‘The marvel of the fish was certainly 
received from tradition,’ but ‘the story in its 
present form was written at the close of the 
Chaldean or the opening of the Persian period.’ 
But if the book simply contamed a ‘ Propheten- 
legende,’ this would in the tradition have in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously taken its rise, 
and then the evident didactic tendency of the 
book would not be adequately explained. Hence 
Nowaek asserts that ‘the author used freedom 
in moulding the traditional material as suited 
his aim.’ But in that ease the contents of the 


* Not Abravanel (cf. Wolf, op. cit. Ὁ. 6, note 4, against 
Havernick, Hinicit. ii, 2, Ὁ. 527), but H. Ad. Grimm (Der 
Proph, Jona aufs neue tiberscizt, etc.), supposed that Jonah 
dreamed that he was swallowed by a great fish, Clericus, 
again, threw out the suggestion (Dibliot. anc. et mod., tome 
xx. 2, p. 459) that Jonah ‘was picked up by a ship whose 
figurehead was a whale’; while Anton (in Paulus’ Neues 
Repertorium, Bd. iii. p. 36 ff.) supposed that Jonah clung ἐς 
the belly of the fish. See, for more fancies of the same kind, 
Eichhorn, Hinleit,4 Bd, iv. § 575. 
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book might be called simply ‘the free use of an 
ancient prophetic legend’ (Kautzsch, Abriss d. 
Gesch. d. alttest. Schriftthums, 1897, p. 120). It 
is more likely, however, that the book has no 
ancient history for basis. 

Many upholders of this legendary interpretation, 
in dealing with particular features of the Book of 
Jonah, have appealed to legends and myths of 
antiquity. In the first place, they have reminded 
us that it was in the neighbourhood of Joppa that 
Andromeda, too, was reduced to straits by a sea- 
mouster (Jos. BJ Ill. ix. 3, ἔνθα τῶν ᾿Ανδρομέδας 
δεσμῶν ἔτι δεικνύμενοι τύποι πιστοῦνται τὴν ἀρχαιότητα 
τοῦ μύθου; ef. on Andromeda also W. R. Smith, 
RS 159, and Duhm, Kurzer Hdcom., 1897, on 
Job 72). But this tale agrees with the story of 
Jonah in the single point of the locality, Joppa (15), 
᾿Ιόππη), and the latter was the natural one to fix 
upon in the case of a man fleeing from Palestine to 
the Mediterranean. Still less ean the ‘legend’ of 
Jonah be derived from the story of the Trojan 
princess Hesione, who was delivered by Hercules 
from a sea-monster (1{. xx. 1451f., xxi. 441 ff). 
For the features of this tale, which in some 
measure resemble the history of Jonah, were all 
produced at a much later date, and henee it is far 
easier to see here a modification of the story of 
Jonah than to suppose that the author of the latter 
borrowed from that foreign tale (cf. Hitzig’s third 
‘“Vorbemerkung’ to his Commentar uber Jona). 
Finally, F. C. Baur, above all, has connected (Ilgen’s 
Zeitschrift, 1837, p. 102 ff.) the story of Jonah with 
the Babylono-Assyrian myth of Oannes. On this 
see further, below, p. 751, note *. 

(d) But even the externo-historical interpretation 
of the Book of Jonah has found defenders down to 
the most recent times. Of these we may mention 
first, Frz. Kaulen, representing the traditionalist 
Roman Catholie Chureh (Hinleit. in αἰ. heil. Schrift, 
1892, § 414), then C. F. Keil (inlett., 1873, § 89), 
and J. Kennedy (On the Book of Jonah, 1895). 
This standpoint may perhaps be best characterized 
in some such way as the following :— 

(a) Features which point tothe didactic charac- 
ter of the story of Jonah are not sufficiently taken 
into account even by the most recent representatives 
of the externo-historical interpretation. To begin 
with, the circumstance is significant that the book 
closes with the presentation of a general truth 
{against B. Wolf, op. cit. p. 28). Cf., further, 
what has been said above (p. 7465) on the inter- 
polation of the prayer (Jon 25:1, Again, the 
repentance of the city of Nineveh is depicted with 
such grotesque features that the intention of the 
writer to indicate the didactic tendency of the 
narrative appears sufficiently clear. For, not to 
speak of the king sitting in ashes (3°), the very 
beasts are also mentioned as partaking in the fast 
and the mourning (815). This command that ‘the 
cattle, the oxen, and the sheep should eat nothing 
and should drink no water,’ and that ‘man and 
beast’ (see above, p. 745°) should put on sackeloth, 
is not to be co-ordinated with the custom whereby 
at the death of Masistios the Persians cut off their 
own hair and that of the horses and beasts of 
burden (Herodot. ix. 24; Plutarch, Aristides, cap. 
14, ἔκειραν ἐπὶ τῷ Μασιστίῳ καὶ ἵππους καὶ ἡμιόνου»), 
or the custom mentioned by Chrysostom of har- 
nessing horses with black trappings to a hearse. 
Further, Kleinert (ad loc.) refers to the mourning 
which, according to the myth (ef. Virgil, elog. 
vy. 19tf.), was held over the death of Daphnis. 
But by his reference Kleinert himself unconsciously 
coneedes that the representation in Jon 3" can be 
compared only with an wnreal occurrence. More- 
over, the complaint of Jonah about the gourd 
(48>) is put into such hyperbolieal language (‘for 
me death is better than life’), that one is compelled | 


to assume that the writer did not mean the com. 
plaint to be understood as a serious one. Again, 
the narrator puts in the mouth of the prophet the 
statement that he does ‘right’ (24°97) to be angry 
over the loss of the gourd, ‘even untodeath.’ But 
is this not to depict him as an ill-natured child 
who sulks over the loss of a toy? Certainly, it is 
not without ground that Ant. Baumgarten, in 
his L’humour dans Vancien Testament (1896, p. 
271), has adduced ‘Jonah, angry even unto death 
at having seen the gourd perish,’ as fit to be 
included in the category he is dealing with. 

(8) Elements in the story, which upon the sym- 
bolical interpretation explain themselves, are 
wrongly weakened by the adherents of the externo- 
historical interpretation. For instance, the ex- 
pression ‘three days and three nights’ (Jon 2!) 
indicates by its twofold mention of the number 
‘three’ that the writer has in view a small 
‘numerus rotundus’ (cf. Ex 205, 2K 115, Ezk 5%, 
Zec 13% etc.; specially ‘three days,’ Gn 40! 12 421%, 
Ex 10 19", Jos 11} 2% O96 243% 1] K 125, Ὁ K 205, 
Hos 67, Jon 2), Est 415, Mt 1671; ‘three months’ 
or ‘years,’ Ex 2%, Lv 19”, Is 1614 208, Dn 15 ete. ; 
ef. Réckerath, Bib. Chronol., 1865, 11 ff., also Rud. 
Hirzel, ‘ Rundzahlen’ in Abhand. d. sdichs, Gessell. 
εἰ, Wissensch., Leipzig, 1885). The author would 
not have specified in detail ‘three days and three 
nights,’ if he had meant merely one day along 
with part of the preceding and the following day. 
Hence his meaning eannot have been ‘a period of 
37 hours’ (Kaulen, #inleit. § 414). Such an in- 
terpretation of the text (Jon 2") ean by no means 
be built upon 15 30, Est 4156 5! (against Kleinert 
and v. Orelli, ad loc.), which is opposed also by 
the expression ‘seven days and seven nights’ 
of Job 25, The representatives of the externo- 
historical interpretation appeal, further, to nar- 
ratives according to which the gigantic shark 
carcharias has been known to swallow a man or 
even a horse whole—nay, to have vomited up a 
tunny fish and the body of a sailor undecomposed 
(IXaulen, Hindcit. ὃ 414). In an oceurrence of this 
kind, which is most correctly related by Eichhorn 
(Hinleit.* iv. 340 £.), a ‘* Seehund,” after taking a 
sailor in its jaws, immediately of its own accord 
threw him out again, and he was picked up alive 
and only slightly injured.’ Here we miss the 
‘three days and three nights.’ Or we read in the 
Neue Luth. Kirchenzeitung (1895, p. 303 f.), that 
the whale-hunter, James Bartley, was in February 
1891 swallowed by a whale, and that on the follow- 
ing day, when the animal was killed, he was taken 
alive out of its stomach. ‘He lay in a swoon in 
the belly of the whale. The sailors had much 
diffeulty in restoring him to eonsciousness. It 
was not till after three months’ nursing that 
James Bartley recovered his reason.’ But, grant- 
ing the truth of this story, the Jonah of the OT 
was longer in the belly of the fish than James 
Bartley, and, so far from there being any word of 
illness or subsequent nursing, he is said even in 
the fish’s belly to have indited a song of thanks- 
giving. This point is overlooked also by B. 
Wolf, op. cit. Here also, finally, comes in the 
following point. The text (Jon 4") says that the 
gourd ‘tanquam filius noctis factus est et tanquam 
(ef. Kénig, Syntax, § 332k) filus noctis (alterius) 
periit (so also Pesh.). The words 29 1127772 neces- 
sarily imply that the gourd was the product of a 
single night (Targ. sig pug 723; LAX ἡ ὑπὸ νύκτα 
ἐγενήθηη. But Kaulen (#indeit. § 414) denies this 
sense to the text. He says, ‘The plant simply 
erew out of the earth overnight, and must other- 
wise have followed the ordinary course of develop- 
ment.’ Gut in that case the kikaydn would not 
havea full claim to the title ‘filius noctis.’ Further, 
the verb 77, as the opposite of 12x, must have the 
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sense of ‘factus est.’ Again, the meaning of v.® is 
that the kikayén straightway in the early morning 
furnished a shade for Jonah; and in any case, 
according to v.’, its existence was only for a single 
day. For at dawn of the following day (m3) it 
was smitten to death, and, when the sun rose, 
Jonah was without his shade. 

(y) But even the legendary interpretation of the 
Book of Jonah has not been refuted by the repre- 
sentatives of the externo-historical interpretation, 
for they have been unable to explain away the 
traces of the late date at which the story of Jonah 
was committed to writing. Can they give an 
adequate explanation, e.g., of why the name of 
the Assyrian king is not mentioned, or why he is 
entitled ‘king of Nineveh’? Can they prove that 
Jonah himself could have penned the statement, 
‘Now Nineveh was,’ etc., or the specification of the 
extent of Nineveh (3%)? On the last-mentioned 
point Kaulen (Hinleit, § 414) says, ‘The greatness 
of the city is stated as of three days’ journey, 
either as meaning that a length of three days’ 
journey is attributed to it, or that three days are 
considered necessary to visit it thoroughly (}). 
Both meanings are perfectly correct, according as 
the application of the name ‘‘ Nineveh” is taken.’ 
But the expression used in 3*° can, according to 
v.4, refer only to the diameter of the city (see above, 
Ρ. 7485). But the diameter even of the fourfold 
city (Gn 10!) was not equal to a three days’ 
journey. ‘The length of the road from Kouyunjik 
to Nimroud is only some 20 English miles. Hence 
the prophet after one day’s journey would have 
been exactly at the other end of the city’ (Frd. 
Delitzsch, art. ‘Ninive’in PRE? x. 598). Instead 
of taking into account these indications in the 
text, B. Wolf (op. cit.) lays emphasis upon the 
fact that, according to the Arab.-Syr. History of 
the Prophet Jonah, God announced pardon to the 
Ninevites by dispersing a darkness which hung 
over the city. Wolf (p. 32) at once infers that this 
must refer to the eclipse of the sun, which, accord- 
ing to the Assyrian Eponym list, took place in the 
year B.C, 763. But that later note about the 
dispelling of a darkness was an addition that lay 
ready to hand, whereby a visible token might be 
given of the appeasing of the Divine wrath. In 
any case, there is nothing about this in the biblical 
Book of Jonah. Hence it is an arbitrary assertion 
of Wolf (p. 31) that ‘in the tradition of the neigh- 
bourhood the record of the eclipse was combined 
with the story of Jonah.’ The author of the 
Arab.-Syr. History of Jonah did not mean dark- 
ness caused by an eclipse of the sun. Wolf might 
have recognized this from the fact that Ephraem 
Syrus says (op. cié. p. 38) that ‘the darkness over- 
hung Nineveh during the whole period of peni- 
tential mourning.’——In 2 K 87", which is cited 
by B. Wolf (op. cit. p. 13), it is recorded that 
Elisha was in Damascus. But it is not said 
that he went there as a missionary, and, besides, 
2 Καὶ 8! furnishes no positive basis for the reality 
of the details of the Book of Jonah. Hommel 
(AHT 145) says, ‘One sees from names 
like ‘‘Father is Ai (or Ja)” that the Israelitish 
tradition that Jonah preached Jahweh to the 
Ninevites is not so absurd as according to our 
modern critics it appears.’ But, instead of abusing 
the critics, it would have been well if he had read 
the text accurately. The Book of Jonah says not 
a word about Jonah’s preaching ‘Jahweh’ to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. Rather is the name 
‘Jahweh’ avoided, and it is said, ‘They believed 
God’ (amy, 34, so also 88. 98. 10a), 

(6) The NT passages involved have also fre- 
quently an incorrect meaning and an unnecessary 
acope attributed to them by the upholders of the 
externo-historical interpretation. érst, it may be 
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assumed that Jesus, in regard to the literary 
history of the OT, attached Himself to the notions 
of Ilis contemporaries. There are certain proofs 
that He did so in regard to other notions that pre- 
vailed then. Not only did He speak of the rising 
of the sun (Mt 13°, Mk 16%, cf. Ja 14), not only 
did Ife call the grain of mustard seed the smallest 
of all seeds (Mt 13°! || Mk 451, Lk 1315), because this 
was then the popular opinion (Lightfoot, Hore ad 
Mt 13"), but in other matters too He had regard to 
the inferior knowledge or positive ignorance of 
His contemporaries. In particular, He paid the 
temple tax, wa μὴ σκανδαλίξωμεν αὐτούς (Mt 1727). 
That is to say, although as υἱὸς τοῦ βασιλέως (v.**) 
He was free from the obligation, He paid the tax 
because the priests would not have recognized the 
right reason of His refusal to pay, and He would 
thus have given them an occasion of stumbling. 
For this reason He preferred to make a concession 
to their opinions. Now, as Christ, in astronomical, 
botanical, and other matters, placed Himself on 
the level of His contemporaries, so might Ie do in 
regard to the literary conceptions of His age. For 
the fulfilment of His religious mission, He required 
to oppose only such opinions as directly concerned 
the notion of the true kingdom of God—werdvoa, 
πίστις, and δικαιοσύνη τοῦ θεοῦ. Secondly, it is the 
great εὐσεβείας μυστήριον (1 Ti 3'%) of the Person of 
Christ that He was as much true man as true God. 
16 advanced in wisdom (Lk 9.9. 52), He learned 
(ἔμαθεν, He 5°), He did not know the date of His 
παρουσία (Mt 245° Mk 13%"); cf. Ph 2%, These 
data of the NT must be taken into account, even 
by a beheving Christian. But J. Kennedy (op. cit. 
p- 57 1.) mentions none of these actual testimonies 
of the NT. Thirdly, we have to observe that 
the Evangelists differ in their report of what Jesus 
said about the Book of Jonah. In Mt 12°42 
it is recorded that the Nuvevirat μετενόησαν εἰς τὸ 
κήρυγμα Ἰωνᾶ. It is not said in Mt that Jonah 
was a σημεῖον for the Ninevites, a statement which 
occurs only in Lk 11%, ἐγένετο Iwvas rots Niveviras 
σημεῖον. Matthew’s account, however, must be the 
original one, for Luke also adds afterwards (v.*) 
that the Ninevites repented in consequence of the 
preaching of Jonah. Matthew’s report, further, 
corresponds exactly to the narrative in the Book of 
Jonah, in which all that is said is that Jonah was 
to preach (my ΜΔ}, 11 81), and that by his cry, ‘ Yet 
forty days,’ etc. (34), he awakened the faith of the 
Ninevites. But in the Book of Jonah there is not 
a word to the effect that Jonah exercised any 
influence upon the inhabitants of Nineveh by the 
strangeness of his garb or the wonderful experi- 
ences he had passed through. All this, again, is 
silently passed over by J. Kennedy (pp. 27, 50f.), 
and yet hc assumes as beyond question that Jonah 
did not come to Nineveh as ‘an unknown stranger,’ 
but that ‘his entombment in the body of a great 
fish, and his deliverance froin that prison, was 
known to the people.’ If that was so, the narrator 
of the history οἱ Jonah has omitted a inost essential 
point.* This is not the only instance in which 

* The same judgment must be passed on the learned essay of 
H. Clay Trumbull, Jonah in Nineveh (Philadelphia, 1892), He 
starts rightly with the question, ‘Where in the OT or the NT 
except in the Book of Jonah is there such a seemingly un- 
necessary miracle as the saving of a man’s life by having him 
swallowed in a fish, instead, say, of having the vessel that 
carried him driven back by contrary winds to the place of its 
starting?’ (Ὁ. 6). But ‘it ig well to ask if there is anything in 
the modern disclosures of Assyrian life and history that would 
seem to render the miraculous element in the story of Jonah 
more reasonable and the marvellous effect of his preaching at 
Nineveh more explicable and natural’ (p. 7). Trumbull reminds 
us that ‘prominent among the divinities of ancient Assyria was 
Dagan, ὃν creature part man part fish’ (p. 7), and ‘accarding to 
Berosus, the very beginning of civilization in Chaldwa was under 
the direction of a persouage, part man and part fish, who came 
up out of the sea’ (p. 9). Trumbull now suggests that Janah 
appeared to the Ninevites as one of the ‘Avatars or incarna- 
tions’ of Dagan (p. 10). But this is αὖ iniivo improbable, for 
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J. Kennedy makes alterations on the contents of 
the Book of Jonah. According to the latter, God 
said to Jonah, ‘Preach the preaching that I bid 
thee’ (3!), and this preaching was, ‘ Yet forty days 
and Nineveh is overthrown’ (v.*°). But Kennedy 
says, ‘The preaching of Jonah was not a mere 
wild monotone, ‘‘Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed.” He could find a fresh text 
in every street and thoroughfare.’ 

7. The idea of the book.—Whatever view one 
takes of the formal character and origin of the 
book, the ideas embodied in it are the same. 

(ὦ) The main idea is the following. Israel has 
been intrusted by God with the mission to call 
the goyim also to moral ainendment, and is not to 
look askance or be jealous if the goytm manifest 
repentance and if God takes back the threatenings 
which He had pronounced against them. With 
this principal idea the book opens, whether one 
regards ‘Jonah the son of Amittai’ as the repre- 
sentative of his nation or as an individual, and the 
same idea is reflected also in the whole course of 
the narrative and in the closing words of the book. 
The story of Jonah thus gives expression to those 
lofty thoughts which are uttered also in Is 40-66. 
For the ‘Servant of J”’ (Is 42!) must be the same 
who in 418 is expressly called ‘say Sx ww, and of 
this Servant of J” it is said, ‘I have made him for 
a light of the goytm’ (42% δ. 49)-6 ete., cf. also Zec 
8°83, Sir 24° ἐκφανῶ αὐτὰ [the contents of the νόμος] 
ἕως εἰς μακράν, see above, p. 747%). The Book of 
Jonah was meant, then, to proclaim the universality 
of the Divine plan of salvation, and to serve as a 
protest against the particularist tendencies which 
now and then led many members of the people of 
Israel to strive to narrow the boundaries of the 
Divine kingdom of grace. The book is thus a 
brilliant example of the diametrical opposite of 
the spirit which condemned the foreign wives 
(Mal 24, Ezr 918. 1018. Neh 137%, οἵ, Est 9), and 
exhibits a lovely dawn preparing the way for the 
clear day of the gospel (Jn 818, Gal 858 ete.). 
Similar to the above is the idea that has before 
now been extracted by many from the Book of 
Jonah. Even Ephraem Syrus discovered {116 
primary purpose of the book to be to bring back 
the Ninevites to God (cf. B. Wolf, p. 86). Eichhorn 
(Hinlevt. iv. 351) expressed the opinion that ‘the 
book is a proof that God has shown his concern 
also for the heathen by sending them direct 
messengers. Essentially the same is the view of 
Alb. Rebattu (1875, p. 6), ‘Docet, Deum non solum 
Judeis sed omnibus gentibus, dummodo gratia 
divina dignz sint, benevolentiam suam przbere’ ; 
of Bleck (1878, § 229); of Reuss (Geschichte, 1890, 
8 408); of Renan (fist. iii. 512, ‘universalist 
school’); of Kaulen (Hinécit., 1892, § 412); of v. 
Orelli (1896) ; of Strack (1898). With perfect cor- 
rectness also G. A. Smith (ii. 501) remarks, ‘The 
purpose is to illustrate the mission of prophecy to 
the Gentiles, God’s care for them, anu their sus- 
ceptibility to His word.’ 


Jonah came to Nineveh not as ‘a personage part man and part 
fish.’ But the main point is the following :—If God had saved 
Jonah by means of a fish, in order that the inhabitants of 
Nineveh might take him for an incarnation of the Dagan, then 
God would have strengthened the Ninevites in their faithin the 
fish-god Dagan. This would have been an unjustifiable ‘con- 
cession’ (p. 16). Nor is it the case that God caused the star 
(Mt 2%) to shine forth on account of the Magi. Besides, Trum- 
bull’s attempt (p. 14, note 1) to connect Jonah and Oannes is 
scarcely possible. In the event of such a connexion, we should 
rather have expected the form ‘lave to be retained. Why 
should the change have been made from Jonah to [1Π᾿" 
(Johanan, "Ἰωανάν) On the contrary, a mors probable deriva- 
tion of the name Oannes is that proposed by Lenormant 
(Oannes=Ka-han) or by Tiele (=Ea-vannu). Finally, in his 
account of the place-name Webi lwnas (p. 17), Trumbull appears 
to have turned his attention too little to the Jewish diaspora 
and the Syrian Christians (see, on Nahum and Habakkuk, 
Konig, Einlettung, pp. 333, 352). 


(ὁ) Others have asserted that the theme of the 
book is a magnifying of the compassion of God. 
Already we hear Philo say (Orat. de Jona, 8 2), 
‘Sicut in arte medicine peritissimi salvare cegrotos 
promittentes, igne et aqua regunt eriguntque, 
similiter sapientissimus ille, solus salvator, deper- 
ditionem indicens ac ruinam, misericordiam con- 
struit salutis.’ Cf. also § 53, ‘Sicut pristina vita 
duram merebat predicationem, similiter peni- 
tentia eorum ex adverso benignitatem.’ Upon 
this view, the Book of Jonah would be an illustra- 
tion of Jer 187", where the conditional character 
of predictions is explained. This was the view 
accepted also by the Midrash Yalkut on Jonah, 
which closed with the words, 708) y35 Sy $53 ayw ams 
mimoom oon ‘pos ‘ad 3.51 mania mina ypbdy saan, 
1.@ ‘At that moment Jonah fell upon his face, 
and spoke [to God], Guide thy world by the norm 
of mercy, as it is written,’ etc. [Dn 9°]. The 
Yalkut was followed by the above-named Arab.- 
Syr. History of the Prophet Jonah (Wolf, p. 27). 
Also D. Kimchi in his Commentary reckons it as 
a, third aim of the book, ‘$ya Sy Soin qram baw nbd 
pa anwa joy 231] ond Smo yaw oy aren mawn, 7.6. 
‘to teach that God should be praised for sparing 
the penitents to whatever nation those belong, and 
more especially, if they are many in number.’ 
Essentially the same is the thought of the book, 
as given by Keil (Himleit. § 89). Hitzig (Comment. 
Vorbemerkungen, No. 4) laid special emphasis on 
the point that the book was intended to vindicate 
God in the matter of unfulfilled predictions. In like 
manner, Kautzsch (A briss, 1897, p. 120) thinks that 
the narrative desired to give an illustration of the 
Divine question (Ezk 1855 3314, ‘ Have I pleasure in 
the death of the sinner?’ So also Nowack (Hand- 
komm., 1897, p. 174). The authors just named 
thus fail to see that in the Book of Jonah what is 
pre-eminently depicted is the universality of the 
Divine plan of salvation, and the duty of Israel to 
be the missionary to the goyim. 

(c) It is not at all certain that, in addition to the 
principal idea, the author of the Book of Jonali 
desired to impress other sentiments on his readers. 
But Ephraem Syrus (see above, 7 a) found a second 
aim of the book in this, that it gave to the Israel- 
ites an example of the penitent disposition of other 
nations. This, in fact, was the primary tendency 
of the book, according to 1), Kimehi (7519 n'a vans 
ny “1 amwnad snp mn Sewn ope as oy sing Send 
ban πρῶ Sean xbon yennd, de. “The book was in- 
tended to serve for instruction to Israel, showing 
as it did how a foreign nation, not belonging to 
Israel, was ready for conversion, and how at the 
very jirst reprimand of the prophet it turned com- 
pletely from its wickedness, whereas Israel, al- 
though reprimanded early and late by the pro- 
phets, did not turn from its evil ways’). Kimchi 
further attributed to the book the purpose ‘to 
make known the great miracle which God wrought 
upon the prophet.’ According to Eichhorn (Hindéett. 
iv. 351), the story was intended also to teach that 
‘Jahweh rules in all places and over all elements.’ 
Riehm (Hinleit. ii. 166) says, ‘The author wishes 
to teach that no prophet can evade the Divine 
commission.’ He is followed by Volek (art. ‘Jona’ 
in PLE? vii. 85). Again, Vatke (Hinleit., 1886, 
p. 688) found pre-eminent in the book the thought 
also that ‘the honour of the prophet is not im- 
pugned if a threatening is not fulfilled, nor inspira- 
tion called in question although many predictions 
are not realized.’ Kaulen (Hinlezit. § 412) goes the 
length of maintaining that Jon 1 already teaches 
what was afterwards expressed by the high priest 
Caiaphas (Jn 11°"), συμφέρει ἵνα εἷς ἄνθρωπος ἀποθάνῃ 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ λαοῦ, Finally, M. Vernes (Precis d’ histoire 

Jjuwe, 1889, p. 810) contents himself with the words, 
‘Jonah is a moral tale rather than a prophecy.’ 
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iv. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE NAME JONAH. 
—The name Ἰωνᾶς is found in OT Apocrypha not 
only in To 145 ὃ and 3 Mae 6° (see above, p. 7495), 
but also in 1 Es 9): (B) 3 (see JONAS, Nos.4. 2). In 
NT it occurs in Mt 1259-41164, Lk 11% 32; Bapiwya in 
Mt 1617, Ἰωνᾷ in Jn 1% 21, but in these last two 
passages the reading ’lwdv(v)ou has strong evidence 
initsfavour. Sce JOIN (FATHER OF SIMON PETER). 
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JONAM (Ἰωνάμ WH, Ἰωνάν TR, AV Jonan).— 


An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3%, 


JONAS.—1. (B Ἰωνᾶς, A ἸΙωανάν, AV Joanan), 
LEs 9! the son of Eliasib (B Nadce:Bos), to whose 
chamber (παστοφόριον) Esdras betook himself to 
mourn over the foreign marriages contracted by 
the people. In Ezr 10% called JEHONANAN; ef. 
Neh 1995 JOHANAN. 2. (A ’lwvds, B *lwavads) 1 Es 
9%, The name corresponds to ELIEZER in the 
arallel list of Ezr 10°. A link between the two 
orms is given by the Vulg. Elionas; *ry5x was 
perhaps read for ἭΝ, as was done in 1 Es 9% 
(ef. Ezr 1051), the former name occurring in the 
previous verse of Ezr. Elionas was then corrupted 
to Jonas. 3. (Jonas) 2Es 1%. The prophet Jonah. 

Η. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 

JONATHAN (jmim, joy ‘J” hath given’; comp. 
Theodore) is a proper name met with from the time 
of the Judges downwards. 

4. A Levite mentioned in a supplement to the 
Book of Judges (chs. 17. 18),* an adventurer through 
whom the idolatrous worship in Dan was estab- 
lished, and from whom the Danite priesthood was 
descended. The narrative in which he figures 
has a threefold interest, inasmuch as it throws 
light on the gradual conquest of Canaan, illustrates 
the low state of religion in the post-Mosaic age, 


* The great value and antiquity of the suhstance of these two 
chapters is generally admitted hy critics. Budde’s attempt to 
disentangle two independent narratives, of which the chief is 
J, ig approved hy Cornill, disapproved hy Wellh. and Kuenen, 
and questioned by Driver (LO7' p. 108). 
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and involves the sanctuary of Dan in diseredit by 
tracing its institution to fraud, violence, and per- 
sonal ambition. 

This degenerate priest is described as the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh (18%). The Heb. 
text, however, indicates that the 7 in JZanasseh is 
an inter polation (7¥39),and that the ancestor’s naine, 
as remembered in the Jewish tradition, should be 
read Afoses. From Bethlehem of Judah the youth 
went forth to push his way in the world (17°), and 
first hired himself as house priest to Micali the 
Ephraimite for a wage of ten pieces of silver with 
food and raiment (v.!°)—and this though Micah’s 
household cult had the double taint that he made 
use in worship of a graven and a molten image (v.4), 
and that these images had been procured from 
stolen money (v.”). (Ewald, withsupport from LXX, 
thinks the money was originally got by trading). 
While living with Micah he was accosted by five 
Danite spies, who had been sent out by their 
straitened tribe to explore the northern states ; and 
after consulting the oracle he promised the blessing 
of God upon their enterprise (18'*). The spies 
discovered at Laish a large and rich land and a 
people secure (v.?°), and on hearing their report an 
armed band of 600 Danites marched northward to 
the easy conquest (v.44). Arrived at Mount Ephraim, 
they halted at Micah’s dwelling, and, while the 
troop held the priest in converse, the spices entered 
the ‘house of God’ and carried off the costly furni- 
ture of the idolatrous worship (v.!’). It was an 
easy matter to induce the priest to acquiesce in the 
robbery, and to accompany them on their expedi- 
tion. ‘Go with us,’ they said, ‘and be to us a 
father and a priest: is it better for thee to be 
priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
priest unto a tribe and family in Israel’? (v.?%). 
Micah pursued the predatory band, but his follow- 
ing was too weak to engage them (v.%). The ex- 
pedition was successful; and the priestly line 
founded in Dan by J. continued ‘ until the captivity 
of the land’ (v.*°), The preservation of the story 
is doubtless due to the fact that it lent itself to 
the purposes of the prophets of the Assyr. period 
in their opposition to the cult practised in Dan 
and Bethel. 

2. The eldest son of Saul (1 5. 1459), who shared in 
the perils and enterprises of his father’s stormy 
reign, and was involved in hisruin. The narratives* 
in which he figures successively celebrate his martial 
exploits and his romantic friendship with David, 
and they portray a character which combines in a 
unique degree the heroism of the Hebrew patriot 
with the spirit of Christian virtue. 

As watrior-prince J. takes rank among the 
bravest captains of Israel’s iron age, Like Saul, 
he was fleet of foot, and of great physical strength 
(2 8 1%), and, as became a Benjamite, a noted 
archer (v.™). In the familiar speech of the people, 
he may have been known for his grace and agility 
as the gazelle. (So Ewald, rendering v.', ‘the 
gazelle is slain’). He comes upon the scene as 
the hero of a campaign against the Philistines, 
in which the bearing of Saul is little more than a 
foil to the bold initiative, the rapid movement, 
and the practical sense of hisson. ‘The Philistines, 
it would seem, had been in effective oceupation of 
the Israelitish territory, and the force collected by 
Saul had not yet made any considerable impres- 
sion, when a blow struck by J. (1 5. 18°),¢ to whom 


* Of the two main strata in the Books of Samuel distin- 
guished hy modern critics (Budde, Driver, Cornill, etc.), the 


| older contrihutes the account of J.’s military career (1 Καὶ 13. 14. 


312), while the later develops the theme of the friendship 
(1 5. 1814 191-7 2316-18), The distinctness of the two contribu- 
tions would be complete if Stade is right in assigning ch. 20 
(against Budde) to the later source. The Davidic elegy (281) 


_ commemorates equally the prowess and friendship of Jonathan. 


| 


t Probably the slaying of a tyrannical officer. The uncer- 
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Saul had intrusted a third of his following (1S 13%), 
loudly sounded the note of rebellion. ‘The Philis- 
tines answered the challenge by invading the 
highlands with an overwhelming force. The 
Hebrews, on the other hand, did not respond to 
Saul’s expectation of a general rising; some fled 
beyond Jordan, some hid themselves in caves, 
some were pressed into the enemy’s service, and 
he was left to front the invasion with a band 
which had now dwindled from 3000 to 600 men 
(1 5 18%). The two armies came face to face at 
the passage of Michmash, and took up their posi- 
tions on opposite sides of a deep ravine *—the 
Philistines at Michmash on the north, Saul at 
Gibeah on the south side. Outnumbered though 
Saul was, his position at the top of the steep pass 
was impregnable; and the Philistines, after plant- 
ing an outpost on their edge of the ravine, set about 
harrying the surrounding district (1S 13”). The 
dead-lock was ended by Jonathan. Accompanied 
by his armour-bearer (1 8 141), he hailed the Philis- 
tine garrison, and, having satisfied himself that 
their reply was a sign that the Omnipotent God 
was on his side (v.12), + he sealed the opposing rocky 
rampart and fell upon the astonished garrison. As 
the Philistines fled he struck down twenty men, and 
where they lay in a row it seemed like a furrow 
drawn in an acre of Jand (v.4, perhaps, originally, 
‘he went through them like a ploughshare’ ; on other 
possible interpretations see art. FURROW). The 
panic spread to the main camp, which, weakened as 
it was by the absence of the marauding bands, was 
unable to resist what seemed an attack in force. 
Seeing the enemy in confusion, and discovering in 
it the hand of J., Saul with his men also crossed the 
ravine, and soon the whole force of the Philistines 
was in headlong flight. That the Hebrews might 
reap the full fruits of the victory, Saul made pro- 
clamation that none should eat until the evening 
on pain of death (v.%). Ignorant of the prohibi- 
tion, J., as he passed in hot chase through a 
wooded district, refreshed himself by eating wild 
honey (v.*%); and, on learning of his father’s vow, 
he warmly blamed the short-sighted order that 
had taken the vigour out of the pursuit (ν.89), 
In the evening the oracle revealed that a penalty 
had been incurred (v.*”), and the divination of the 
lot brought the transgression home to J. (v.®). 
Saul declared his life forfeited, but the people 
intervened, and by a ransom (Ewald, by a vicari- 
ous sacrifice) saved their hero (v.*). 

If the military exploits of J. chiefly impressed 
his contemporaries, it is his friendship with David 
which has most strongly appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the after-world. In truth, it gives an un- 
rivalled example of the essential] notes of friendship 
—namely, warmth of affection, disinterestedness, 
helpfulness, confidence, and constaney. The love 


tainty arises from the ambiguity of 2°83, an ambiguity which 
may be reproduced in English by saying that he destroyed a 
post, t.e. either a garrison, or a pillar erected in token of the 
Philistine supremacy (Gn 1926), or an official of some kind. 
The last interpretation is supported by 1 K 419. 

* The situation may be made clearer by an extract from 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches?, i. 441, ‘We left Jeba’ (Gibeah) 
for Miikhmas. The descent into the valley was longer and 
steeper than any of the preceding. The path led down ob- 
liquely, and we reached the bottom in half an hour.... In 
the valley (γᾶν es-Suveinit), just at the left of where we 
crossed, are two hills of a conical, or rather a spherical, form, 
having steep rocky sides with small Wadys running up behind 
each, so as almost to isolate them. These would seem to be 
the two rocks mentioned in connexion with J.’3 adventure. ... 
Crossing the valley obliquely, and ascending with difficulty 
"ΗΝ ip minutes we came upon the slope on which Mikhmas 
stands.’ 

+ The sign agreed on was that he should attack only if the 
Philistines invited him to come up. This, it has been pointed 
out, was not arbitrary, as their refusing to come down indicated 
want of courage. There is some force in Stade’s objection to 
this feature, that to hail the garrison was to put them on their 
cuard, and thus endanger the chance of success. 


of J. for David is represented as of sudden growth 
—its birthday the day when they first met after 
the slaying of Goliath (18 18'*). The intensity 
of his love is described in the language of the 
strongest of passions: he loved David as his own 
soul (v.!), passing the love of women (2S 1°); and 
in the parting scene it finds expression in an out- 
burst of true Oriental vehemence: they kissed one 
another, and wept one with another until David 
exceeded (1S 20"). Of its spirit, disinterested- 
ness is the merest negative description: not only 
had J. nothing personally to gain from David, 
but he was reminded by Saul that he had every- 
thing to lose (1 Καὶ 20%). The friendly services of J. 
were his first intercession with Saul on David’s 
behalf (1 5. 19'”), and his later interposition, as it 
appeared at the risk of his own life, by which he 
discovered his father’s settled purpose, and con- 
veyed to David a warning to flee from the court 
(1 5 20). The mutual confidences are frank and 
full. And, to supply the crowning grace of con- 
stancy, there is recorded a last stolen interview 
in a wood in the wilderness of Ziph, where J., 
seeking out the friend from whom he had been so 
long parted by his father’s wrath, strengthened 
his hand in God (1S 2518). The relations of J. 
with Saul reveal essentially the same strong and 
affectionate character. Of their close association 
in all weighty business, and of their strong mutual 
affection, there are various direct and indirect 
testimonies (1 S 193 202. Against this may be set 
Saul’s later suspicion that J.’s friendship with 
David was of the nature of a conspiracy (22°)—the 
design being to set him aside in favour, either of 
David, or, as is much more likely, of J. himself. 
But while it is quite credible that David, in view 
of the danger to the realm of a half-insane king, 
may have spoken of the desirability of the father 
giving way to the son (Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
fsrael, i. 242), it is not probable that such a design 
was matured, or even communicated to Jonathan. 

J. fell with Saul on Mount Gilboa in battle 
against the Philistines (1S 5815, At this time the 
fourth brother (1 Ch 939) was 40 years old (2 5. 2"), 
and on this basis of calculation 5 . may have been 
between 40 and 50 when he died. If 1S 13! fixes 
the date of the battle of Michmash, and if Saul 
reigned nearly 40 years thereafter(Ac 13%), J. cannot 
have been less than 60 at death, ὁ.6. 30 years older 
than David (2S δ). These data are, however, pre- 
carious, and it is safer to follow the general impres- 
sion of the history, and regard him as a contempor- 
ary of David. His dishonoured corpse was rescued 
from Beth-shan by the men of Jabesh-Gilead(15 314). 
He left a son 5 years old (see MEPHIBOSHETH). 

3. A nephew of David who slew a giant of Gath 
(28 217), probably the same as the ‘uncle’ (?) 
spoken of as a wise scribe (1 Ch 27%), ἃ, A son of 
Abiathar the priest, who as a courier rendered 
service to David during Absalom’s rebellion (2S 15?" 
86 7717. 20), and brought to Adonijah the report of 
Solomon’s accession (1 Καὶ 1”), § A seribe in 
whose house Jeremiah was imprisoned (Jer 3715 30 
98:5), 6. One of the line of the high priests in the 
Sth cent. (Neh 12")—also called Johanan (12”*), 
referred to in Neh as introducing a change in the 
keeping of the genealogical records, and in Jose- 
phus (4πέ. XI. vil. 1) as bringing profanation on 
the temple by the murder of his brother Jesus 
within its precincts. 7% One of David’s heroes 
(2S 237, 1 Ch 11%). 8. One of David’s treasurers 
(1 Ch 27*)(AV Jehonathan), 9.A Levite (Neh 1235). 
10. The son of Kareah, a Judahite captain after 

* The passages bearing on the friendship have been somewhat 
roughly handled by modern critics. Ch. 20, it is alleged, is 
impossible after ch. 191-7, the story of the parting containa 
contradictory elements (the signal and the interview), the last 


interview is unhistorical, etc. In any case, David himself 
vouches for the main features, 
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the fall of Jerus. (Jer 408). 411. Father of Ebed (Ezr 
85), 42. One of those who opposed (RV) or assisted 
(AV) Ezra in the matter of the foreign marriages 
(Ezr 10%). 13. A priest (Neh 12%). 44. Jonathan 
the Maccabee. See MACCABEES, 
W. P. PATERSON. 
JONATH ELEM REHOKIM.—See PsaLms. 


JOPPA (im, ὁ... Yaphd,* in Ezr 3? nie; ᾿Ιόππη, 
Iéry; Arabic Yafa; modern name Jaffa).—The 
town is built on a whale-back rise of rocky ground, 
made conspicuous by its being the only eminence 
of the kind along the level sandy beach which 
extends in a straight ne from Cesarea to Gaza. 
To vessels approaching from the north or south, 
the crest of Jatfa is the first visible object on the 
coast-line. On nearer approach the appearance of 
the town is exceedingly picturesque, the elosely 
clustered houses, with their numerous arches and 
walls of blue, pink, white, and yellow ochre, rising 
above each other, and all sparkling in the brilliant 
sunlight. In the low-lying ground, par of which 
must have once been a marsh, immediately behind 
the town there are extensive irrigated gardens of 
orange, apricot, and peach trees, the level mass of 
deep green foliage being relieved by the tall 
stems of graceful palm trees. Beyond this, the 

lain of Sharon, with its rich fields of wheat and 
arley, stretches away to where the outline of the 
Judean hills forms the background of the picture. 

The whole eventful history of Joppa is explained 
by its connexion with the influential city of Jeru- 
salem. Geographically, Joppa was the seaport of 
Jerusalem ; but the distance was too great, and the 
line of communication too often broken, for the 
maintenance of established ownership. Politically, 
it was frequently severed altogether from Judiea ; 
and from the religious point of view the produce of 
Joppa in corn, wine, and oil was considered to be 
contaminated by its contact with heathenism, and 
ceremonially unfit for use at the sacred festivals. 

Joppa has owed its existence and importance to 
the fact that it is the only place on the coast that 
can offer shelter to shipping between Egypt and 
Mount Carmel. The harbour is formed by a low 
ledge of rock running out at a sharp angle in a 
N.W. direction froin the southern end of the town. 
The space is very limited and the water shallow, 
but in moderate weather Oriental craft, usually 
about the size of a modern herring boat, can lie at 
anchor and discharge cargo near the shore. The 
harbour is entered either by a narrow opening in 
the ledge or by rounding the point; but when the 
sea 1s disturbed by the prevalent N.W. wind the 
gap can only be rushed on the crest of a high wave, 
and to round the point brings a vessel broadside-on 
close to the edge of the surf. 

Mythology points to the rock on the southern 
side of the gap as the spot where Andromeda was 
chained when Perseus slew the sea monster and 
delivered the maiden. Josephus, Pliny, Strabo, 
Jerome, and some of the travellers in the time of 
the Crusades, speak of the chains still remaining 
visible in the rock, the earlier writers also testi- 
fying to the size of the carcase that lay or was 
reported to have Iain there.+ 


* Both AV and RV have everywhere Joppa, except in Jos 1946 
where AV has Japho. 

} The incident at Joppa finds a parallel at Beyrout, where for 
a similar purpose and on similar rocks a maiden is said to have 
been exposed as a sacrifice, and to bave been rescued by St. 
George. This gives its name to the bay, and forms the beautiful 
design on the English sovereign. While the body of the slain 
drayon has been lost sight of, faitb in the living beast of the sea 
has remained undisturbed by the lapse of centuries. A few 
years ago a Belgian steamer reaching Beyrout at midnight blew 
her siren whistle to inform the agents of her arrival. The 
unprecedented shriek startled the town out of sleep, and next 
day in the bazaars the chicf topic of conversation was the visit 
of the sea monster during tbe previous night. 


The antiquity of Joppa is attested by its men- 
tion as Ye-pu on the Karnak lists among the 
towns of Palestine conquered by Thothmes III. 
It is also referred toin the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar (see Sayce, ΟΜ 3847). It appears as 
Ja-ap-pu-u in Sennacherib’s annal - inscription 
(Schrader, KAT? 172 (COT? i. 160f.]). In the 
distribution of the land under Joshua it belonged 
to the inheritance of the tribe of Dan (Jos 1916). 

It is referred to in the Bible as the place where 
the timber from Lebanon was beached for trans- 
port to Jerusalem (2 Ch 210, Ezr 37). Here Jonah 
embarked when seeking in vain to escape from the 
commandment to go to Nineveh (Jon 138. In 
Joppa, Dorcas laboured among the poor and was 
raised from the dead (Ac 9*6#), Here St. Peter, 
on the roof of Simon’s house, was taught that 
expansion of the meaning of salvation which has 
ever since divided the synagogue and the Chris- 
tian Church (Ac 10'*), Joppa was a constant 
sufferer during the famous wars of the Jews with 
Syria, Egypt, and Rome. 

In the days of Judas Maccabeus its Jewish 
inhabitants were invited into boats by the people 
of the town to join in holiday enjoyment, and 
about 200 of them were drowned. This treachery 
was speedily avenged by Judas, who attacked the 
harbour by night and burned the boats (2 Mae 
12*7), About B.c. 148 Joppa was captured by 
Jonathan, brother of Judas (1 Mac 10/7), and 
about six years after it was again captured by 
Simon, the third of the heroic brothers, who put a 
aang into it to ensure its fidelity (1 Mac 12° 34), 
Shortly afterwards the same leader had once more 
to occupy it by a force under his officer Jonathan, 
son of Absalom (1 Mae 13"). Pompey, after cap- 
turing Jerusalem in the time of Aristobulus and 
Hyrcanus (B.C. 63), restored J oppa and joined it to 
Syria (Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 4). Sixteen years later 
it was given back to the Jews, being, however, 
exempted from the tax to Jerusalem, except what 
was charged on its agricultural produce and the 
exports to other towns on the coast (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. x. 6). 

One of the principal disasters inflicted on the 
town was when Cestius Gallus took it and de- 
stroyed its Jewish inhabitants to the number of 
8400 (Jos, BJ I. xviii. 10). During the Jewish 
wars with the Romans Joppa became a place of 
retreat for the lawless and those who had been 
made desperate by failure and suffering and the 
loss of relatives and property. These turned to 
the sea as a means of livelihood, and by their 
piratical outrages endangered all commerce on the 
Syrian coast. The town was attacked and cap- 
tured (A.D. 68) by Vespasian on his way to 
Jerusalem. The inhabitants who had taken 
refuge in their ships and boats were driven on 
the rocks by a northerly gale, and about 4200 of 
them were drowned or slain by the sword (Jos. 
BJ ill. ix. 2, 3). 

During the time of Christ, Joppa was one of the 
een toparchies of which Jerusalem was the 
chief. 

Since the time of the Romans similar vicissitudes 
have marked the history of this unfortunate sea- 
port. It has often changed hands, and each change 
of ownership has been a time of destruction and 
renewal. It has belonged to Saracens, Crusaders, 
and the Sultans of Egypt; it was conquered and 
severely treated by Napoleon, and has finally 
found rest under the Turkish Government. 

The modern town of Jaffa has about 8000 
inhabitants—Moslems, Christians, and Jews. Its 
main street leading from the harbour is steep, 
nairow, crooked, dark, and dirty, with lanes still 
darker and dirtier leading off among the huddle of 

‘houses on each side. As might be expected in 
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such a seaport, many types and nationalities meet 
and mingle together. Europeans, Egyptians, Sou- 
danese, Nortlern Syrians, fellahin of Palestine, 
and Bedawin of the desert, are seen lounging about 
or noisily pushing their way among the baggage 
animals that throng the narrow street. The 
thoroughfare from the harbour meets a broad 
sandy road skirting the landward side of the town 
and running parallel to the coast-line. It was 
fitting that a town with such a history of changes 
should be the starting-point of the first railway in 
Palestine, by which it 1s now in daily communica- 
tion with Jerusalem. 


LITERATURE.—The books of Maccabees (asabove) and Josephus 
(passim); Schtrer, HJP αὶ. i. 79-83; Buhl, GAP 731, 82, 86, 
125, 187; Thomson, Land and Book, i, off. etc.; W. Max 
Muller, Asien uw. Europa, 159; Tristram, Bible Places, 70 ff. ; 
Bezold, Yel el-Amarna Tablets in Brit. Mus. 146; ἃ. A. 
Smith, HGHEL 121, 186ff.; Guérin, Judée, i. 1ff.; PEF 
Mem, ii, 254ff., 275ff.; Clermont-Ganneau, JAlission en Pal. 
et en Phénicie. G. M. MACKIE. 


JOPPA, SEA OF (im: ovbx, πρὸς θάλασσαν ᾿Ιόππης, 
aad mare Joppe, Ezr 3°), the portion of the Mediter. 
near the harbour of Joppa (cf. Ryssel, ad Joc.). 
But RV ‘to the sea, unto Joppa,’ cf 2 Ch 916 AY. 


JORAH (a7, cf. TH ‘autumn rain,’ Οὐρά,᾽ Τωρά). 
—The name of a family which returned from 
exile under Zerubbabel, Ezr 2}% In Neh 7* the 
name appears as Hariph, which is probably the 
true form. 1 Es δ᾽6 reads Arsiphurith (᾿Αρσει- 
φουρείθ B, ᾿Αρσιφρουρείθ A), which is probably due 
to the conflation of a corrupt reading and the cor- 
rection ; read ᾿ἀρειφουρείθ = nein, Cf. E. Meyer, 
Entstehung d. Judenthums, p. 144. See GENE- 
ALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


JORAI (mv ‘whom J” teacheth’)—A Gadite 
chief, 1 Ch 5%, See GENEALOGY. 


JORAM.—i. (op) son of Toi, 2 S 810, prob. a 
mistake for Hadoram, the form inl ΟἿ 1819, 2. 
(07) a Levite, 1 Ch 26%, 3. (Ἰωράμ) 1 Es 19= 
oe 2Ch 35°, 4 5. See JEHORAM, Nos. 1 
and 2. é 


JORDAN, 71. (Yarden), in prose always with 
the definite article 7575 (as an appellative), so called 
from descending (71). The two exceptions to the 
use of the article are Ps 42° and Job 40", Inthe 
latter instance this arises from the name being 
used as a representation of any violent rush of 
water. (See Davidson and Dillm. ad loc.). The 
present Arabic name of the Jordan is esh-Sheriah, 
‘the watering- place,’ to which the epithet e- 

ebir, ‘the great,’ is sometimes annexed to dis- 
tinguish it from esh-Sheriat e-Mandhér or Jarmik, 
the ancient Hieromax, which joins it from the east 
about two hours below the Lake of Tiberias. The 
common name of the great valley through which 
it thus flows, below the Lake of Tiberias, is 
el-Ghor, signifying a depressed tract or plain, 
usually between two mountains; and the same 
name continues to be applied to the valley for 
the whole lIcngth of the Dead Sea, and for 
some distance beyond; it thus corresponds to the 
Aulon of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon ; 
Robinson, BAP? i. p. 537) and ‘the Arabah’ of OT. 
The form ed-Urdun was used among early Arabic 
writers (Abulfeda, Tad. Syr. ; Edrisi, ed. Jaubert ; 
Schulten’s ‘Index in Vit. Saladin,’ 15. Jordanes ; 
Reland, Palest.) before the time of the Crusades. 

It is scarcely ever called the ‘river’ or ‘ brook’ or 
any other name than its own, ‘the Jordan’ (Stanley, 
Sinatand Patestine, 284). Josephus always calls it 
the Jordan, except once when he calls it ‘the 


river,’ without any distinctive name, when de-| 


scribing the borders of Issachar (4 “33. V. i. 22). 


| secondary importance. 
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The derivation of the name Jordan from Jor and 
Dan has been traced back as far as Jerome (Ono- 
masticon, s.v. ‘ Dan’), who says (Comm. in Mt 16"): 
‘ Jordanes oritur ad radices Libani; et habet duos 
fontes, unum nomine Jor, et alterum Dan; qui 
simul mixti Jordanis nomen efliciunt.’ This was 
copied by Arculf, 8; Willibald, 16; Saewulf, 47; 
Will. of Tyre, 13, 18; Brocardus, ec. 3, p. 172; 
Marinus Sanutus on his map; Andrichomius, p. 
109; John of Wiirzburg, 20. It is also current 
among the Christians of the country to the present 
day. ‘There is no basis, however, for this etymology, 
for the name Jordan is merely the Greek form 
(ἸορδάνηΞ) for the Hebrew Yardén, which has no 
relation to Dan. The Arabs near Tell el-Kddi 
(Dan) call it there ed-Dan or el-Leddin (BRP* 
11}. 392). Jerome (Onomast. s.v. Dan’) considers 
Jor equivalent to river; but G. Williams points out 
that 18° is the Hebrew * form of ‘river,’ while the 
proper name (Jordan) is 711}, and never ΠΝ}, as the 
proposed etymology would require. 

Up to the present century most pilgrims and 
travellers had visited the valley of the Jordan 
only at Jericho, hence we had no account of its 
features in the upper portions. Antoninus Martyr 
at the close of the 6th cent., and St. Willibald in 
the 8th, passed down tlirough the whole length of the 
valley from Tiberias to Jericho; and in 1100 king 
Baldwin I. accompanied a train of pilgrims from 
Jericho to Tiberias (Fulcher Carnot); but there is 
nothing more than a mere notice of these journeys. 
During the present century, Seetzen, Burckliardt, 
Irby and Mangles, Banks and Buckingham, Thom- 
son, Porter, Molyneux, Lynch, J. Macgregor, 
Guérin, Liévin, Kobinson, have visited and de- 
scribed portions of the Jordan; and in later years 
the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
thoroughly examined, surveyed, and described it 
(PEFS#, 1869-97, SIVP). 

GEOLOGICAL FEATURES.—The Jordan flows from 
north to south in a portion of a deep fissure or 
crevasse on the surface of the earth, nearly parallel 
to the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
extending from the foot of the Taurus Mountains, 
past Antioch, up the valley of the Orontes, through 
Cele-Syria, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
down the valley of the Jordan and Salt Sea, 
and through the Wddy el-Arab to the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, from lat, 38° N. to 30° N. This fissure 
appears as the most remarkable on the face of the 
earth, owing to its being cut off from the sea, in 
so dry a climate that the execssive evaporation 
keeps the surface of water in the Salt Sea about 
1300 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea. It was suggested, probably first by 
Burekhardt, that the river Jordan originally 
flowed down the whole course of the depression 
from the Lebanon to the Gulf of ‘Akabah; but this 
view has been rejected with reason by Lartet and 
subsequently by Hull, and the following is tlie 
theory of the formation of the valley, deduced 
from the observations and memoirs of the above 
learned geologists. 

Professor Hull, in his examination of the ΤΥ αν 
el-Ardbah over a distance of 120 miles from north 
to south, found that it had been hollowed out 
along the line of a main ‘fault’ ranging from the 
eastern shore of the Salt Sea to that of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah. He found numerous parallel and branch 
‘faults’ along the Arabah Valley, but there was 
one main ‘fault’ running along the base of the 
Edomite mountains, to which the others are of 
This is called by him the 
‘Great Jordan Valley Fault.’ Lartet, Tristram, 
and Wilson had already shown that in the Jordan 
Valley and Ghér there was the evidence of a large 

* 3) is really an Egyptian loan-word (see Oxf. Heb. Lea. 8.0.), 
and is the special desiznation in OT of the Nile. 
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‘fault’ corresponding to the line of this remarkable 
depression, and Hull considers that the features he 
observed in the Ardbah Valley are continuous with 
those of the Jordan. [He considers that in this 
part of the world the Miocene period was one of 
elevation, disturbance, and denudation of strata, 
not of accumulation, the Miocenc period not being 
represented by any strata throughout the district 
traversed by his expedition. To this epoch he 
refers the emergence of the whole of the Palestine, 
and the greater part of the Sinaitic, area from the 
sea, in which the cretaceo-nummulitie limestone 
formations were deposited. To this epoch also he 
considers the ‘faulting’ and flexuring of the strata 
to be chiefly referable, and notably the formation of 
the great Jordanic line of ‘ fault,’ with its branches 
and accompanying flexures in the strata, which are 
very remarkable along the western side of the Ghér. 
These phenomena were accompanied and followed 
by extensive denudation, and the production of 
many of the principal features of the region re- 
ferred to. 

From that epoch down to the present day these 
physical features appear to have changed in a 
comparatively small degree, as the area referred 
to slowly rose above from the waters of the Miocene 
and Pliocene oceans, For a limited time there would 
have necessarily been a connexion between the 
waters of this great gulf or valley, 200 miles in 
length and 10 in breadth, and the southern ‘Akabah 
sea through the valley of ‘Akabah; but, froin the 
time that the outer waters were dissevered from 
those of the Jordan-Arabah lake by the uprise of 
the land, there is no evidence that there was any 
subsequent connexion by means of a stream flowing 
down from the northinto the Gulf of ‘Akabah. All 
indications appear to be against this. It would 
appear that, at a period coming down probably to 
the prehistoric, a chain of fresh - water lakes 
existed among the tortuous valleys and hollows of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. There are still fresh-water 
shells in the wadis Fezran and es-Sheikh, and these 
belong to a period when the contiguous occans were 
about 200 ft. higher over the land than at present, 
indicating that during this later period there has 
been a further rise of about 200 ft. The evidence 
of this rise was observed alsoin the Gulf of ‘Akabah. 
From the epoch during the Miocene period when the 
inland sea was dissevered from tlie waters of the 
adjoining oceans, its level would entirely depend 
upon the amount of rain water from rivers which 
poured into it, balanced against the amount 
abstracted by evaporation. Lartet has computed 
that at the present day at least 6,500,000 tons of 
water are evaporated daily from the Salt Sea. 

The occurrence of terraces of marl, gravel, and 
silt, through which the ravines of existing streams 
have been cut at an elevation of about 100 ft. 
above the present level of the Mediterranean, 
show that the level of the inland sea at one time 
stood for a period without change about 1400 ft. 
higher than it does at present; but this can have 
had no connexion with the chain of lakes about 
Sinal, which extended to prehistoric times, as 
this inland sea was dissevered to the south during a 
remote Miocene epoch; and though there may have 
been a connexion for some time by way of the 
Mediterranean through the plain of Esdraelon, 
yet, as tne land continued to rise, the inland sea 
would eventually have become entirely isolated. 
The lowering of the water in the inland sea 
from evaporation is supposed to have taken place 
at the commencement of the Pliocene period, so 
that it reached somewhere about the present level 
long before the prehistoric times, and there cannot 
have been any change in the course and character 
of the Jordan during historic or prehistoric times. 

At the present time the level of the Salt Sea is 
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about 13800 ft. below the Mediterranean Sea, the 
lower part of the floor of the Salt Sea again 1300 
ft. below its surface level, and the watershed of 
Wady Ardbah 2000 ft. above the SALT SEA, and 
700 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea. The plain of 
Esdraelon at the watershed is about 250 ft. above 
the level of the Mediterranean, so that on this 
side there may have been communication with the 
ocean to a much later period than on the south 
side; but this point does not seem to have been 
raised hitherto. 1{π}} brings forward abundant 
evidence of a Pluvial period having existed through 
the Pliocene and post-Pliocene (or Glacial) period 
down to recent times. As it was known from the 
observations of Hooker, Tristram, and others that 
perennial snow and glaciers existed in the Lebanon 
during the Glacial epoch, it is assumed by Hull 
that the adjoining districts to the south of the 
Lebanon must have had at that epoch a climate 
approaching to that of the British Isles at the 
present day, and that in a region of which many 
parts were over 2000 ft. above the sea-line there 
must have been abnndant rainfall. Jiven when 
the snows and glaciers of the Lebanon had dis- 
appeared, the effiects of the colder climate which 
was passing away must have remained for some 
time, the vegetation must have been more luxn- 
riant down to within the epoch of huinan habita- 
tion. Itis considered that the outburst of voleanic 
phenomena commenced to occur when the waters 
of the inland sea stretched as far north as the Lake 
Hiileh, tliat is to say, at the time they began to be 
lowered by evaporation, shortly after they were 
dissevered from the ocean, and that the period of 
the voleanoes of the Jauldn and Haurdn ranged 
through the Pliocene and post-Pliocene to the 
recent, when concurrently with the drying up of 
the waters of the inland sea the voleanie action 
became extinct. 

It would seem, then, that during the Glacial epoch 
Palestine and Syria presented an aspect very 
different from the present. The Lebanon through- 
out the year was snow-clad on its higher region, 
while glaciers descended into some of its valleys. 
The region of the Haurfin was the scene of some 
extensive volcanoes; while the district around, and 
the Jordan Valley itself, was invaded by floods of 
lava. A great inland sea, occupying the Jordan 
Valley, stretched from Lake ZHiileh on the north to 
a southern margin near the base of Samrat Feddin 
in the αν el-Ardbah of the present day, while 
numerous arms and bays stretched into the glens 
and valleys of Palestine and Moab on either side. 
Under such climatic circumstances, we may feel 
assured, a luxuriant vegetation decked with ver- 
dure the hills and vales to an extent far beyond 
that of the present; and amongst the trees, as 
Hooker has shown, the cedar may have spread faz 
and wide. As will be shown hereafter, Tristram 
supposes that the inland sea, now represented by 
the Jordan Valley, was one of a chain of fresh-water 
lakes stretching down to Southern Africa. This is 
a very interesting subject in relation to the prac- 
tical question as to the amount of salts now de- 
posited in the Salt Sea, and to what extent an 
increased rainfall would be required to render the 
Salt Sea habitable by fish, as contemplated in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, Zechariah, Joel, and other 
prophets. 

PuYSICAL FEATURES,—The Jordan Valley may 
be divided into three portions—(a) The Upper 
Jordan, running through Cele-Syria to Lake 
Hfileh. (6) From L. Hfileh to L. ‘Tiberias. (c) From 
L. Tiberias to the Salt Sea. 

(a) The Upper Jordan, although always ae 
counted to have its sources at Bdadnits and Dan, 
has its most distant prominent source in the great 
fountain below Hdsbeiya (1700 ft.), running down 
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into the Wady et-Teim, and becoming the turbid 
torrent of Nahr Hasbdny, receiving on its way 
numberless springs from the Anti-Lebanon and 
Hermon, and particularly the stream from Shed’a, 
the great fountain of Surazyit, at the foot of 
Hermon and e-Ghujar. After rushing through 
a deep gorge it has worn for itself in the basalt, it 
penetrates the marsh of Hi#leh for about 5 miles, 
where it is joined by the united streams of the 
Nahr Ledddin from Yell el-KAdi (which has been 
joined by the Wdédy Laweizdny) and the Nehr 
Bénids. Of these main branches of the Jordan, 
the Nahr Hasbdny is the longest by 40 miles, the 
Nahr Ledddn is the largest, and the Nahr Baniés 
is the most beautiful. A considerable stream 
comes down from the plain of Ijon, the contribu- 
tions of the Nahr Bareighit, west of "Abel. Several 
large fountains also burst out from the hills to the 
west side of the marsh, and send their streams to the 
river or lake (Land and Book, ii. 320). At Ghwar 
the old road from Damascus through Bdnids to 
the west crosses the Hasbdny by a bridge of three 
arches nearly west of Tell el-Kaddi. From the foot 
of the mound at Tell el-/-ddi (Dan or Laish) gushes 
out one of the largest fountains in Palestine 
(505 ft.), called the Nahr Ledddn, which, joining 
the Nahr Bdnids and the Hasbdny, forms the 
Jordan, Josephus speaks of the fountains of the 
lesser Jordan at Dan (Ant. I. x. 1; V. 11. 13 VIII. 
viii. 4). Speaking of Semechonitis (Πα), he 
says: ‘Its marshes reach as far as the place 
Daphne, which, in other respects, is a delicious 
place, and hath such fountains as supply water to 
what is called ‘* Little Jordan,” under the temple 
of the golden calf, when it is sent into Great 
Jordan’ (BJ Iv. 1. 1), thus clearly identifying 
Daphne with Dan. 

The name Bdnids is the Arab pronunciation of 
the ancient name Paneas, a city (Czesarea Philippi) 
named from the grotto Panium, which seems to 
have been consecrated to the god Pan, though 
there is no historical mention of this deity (BAP? 
111. 406) at this spot. Josephus states (Ant. XV. x. 
3; BJ I. xxi. 3) that Herod erected to Augustus 
Cesar a beautiful temple of white marble near 
the place called Panium. ‘This isa fine cave in 
a mountain, under which there is a great cavity 
in the earth; and the cave is abrupt and very 
deep, and full of still water. On it hangs a vast 
mountain, and under the cavern rise the springs 
of the Jordan.’ There are Greek inscriptions in 
the votive niches here, one of which contains tlie 
designation of the person who consecrated it as the 
‘priest of Pan,’ implying a temple of that god. 
The spot is now called by the people Mughédrat 
Banids, or ATugh@rat er-hds en-Neba. From be- 
neath and through the mass of rocks and stones 
which fill up and hide the entrance of the cavern, 
gushes forth the Nahr Bdnids, a full and rushing 
river, twice as large as the stream from the 
fountain near Hdsbeiya. The water is of the 
purest and finest quality, limpid, bright, and 
sparkling. Gathering to itself the other streams 
just below the village, and yet itself distributing 
its waters over the terrace and portions of the 
western plain for irrigation, it rushes onward in a 
ravine of its own, with swift course, towards 
the south-west, down to the lower plain, and so 
to the lower Hileh. It is the most beautiful 
of all the streams of the Jordan (BRP? iii. 407). 
It may be assumed that this great fountain of the 
Jordan had some historical associations before 
Herod built the temple there, and it has been 
suggested (BRP? iii. 409) that it is ‘ Baal-gad in 
the valley of Lebanon under Mount Hermon (Jos | 
117 127), and that the shrine of the Phenician 
Baal ultimately gave place to the Grecian Pan’ 
(but see Dillmann on Jos 1117). 


The little Birkeé er-Rém (the ancient lake 
Phiala), which Josephus (BJ tt. x. 7) states is the 
real origin of the fountain of Jordan, and is carried 
to Panium by an underground channel, is situated 
in a bowl or crater. It is supplied by surface 
drainage, and has no outlet; it is on the right οἱ 
the road leading from Cesarea to Trachonitis, and 
its waters are dark, stagnant, and slimy. 

The fountain of Baénids rises at an altitude of 
1100 ft. (600 ft. above that of Dan). It flows as a 
torrent until it joins the Ledddn, 44 miles below 
Teli el-KGdi, and half a mile farther down union 
is effected with the Nahr Hasbiny. 

The morass above the lake of Huvleh was ex- 
plored thoroughly by J. Macgregor (Rod Roy on 
the Jordan) in 1869. Starting from Adsis, at 
the junction of the Zedddn and Bdnids, in his 
canoe, le passed the junction with the Hasbdny 
at Tell Sheik Yusif. He reached a village about 
2 miles farther to south. He estimated the 
river from 30 to 100 ft. wide, with steep banks of 
reddish clay, rising in places to 20 ft. The waters 
in flood were 7 ft. deep—turbid, and brown in 
colour. Beyond this he struggled with his canoe 
for another mile, only to get firmly entangled in 
a maze of bushes 8 ft. high, thick-set stumps, 
and reeds. He was obliged to return and have his 
canoe carried N.W. along the edge of the morass 
to the western side of the valley, and on to the 
‘Ain Meldhah, on the N.W. side of the lake. Here 
he again launched his canoe, and, exploring the 
Lake Haleh, found the mouth of the Jordan about 
midway across the northern end of the lake. He 
explored it to the north through a channel in the 
floating papyrus reeds for about 4 miles, when he 
came to a barrier of floating jungle, which effectu- 
ally stopped further progress. It would appear 
that all the lower portion of the morass for 4 
miles is composed of this papyrus, and itis probably 
encroaching on Lake Hileh. The waters of Hileh 
were found to be considerably less in extent than 
the morass, and to measure about 3 miles from 
east to west, and 4 miles from north to south. 
The surface is about 7 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
From the southern end of Haleh to the northern 
end of the Lake of Tiberias is about 10 miles, and 
the fall is 689 ft.—a rapid descent of about 70 ft. 
a mile over a rocky bed. 

(6) The Jordan on issuing from “ον, is about 
60 ft. broad and 15 ft. deep. About 2 miles down 
is the Jisr Benat Yakod, the first bridge over the 
complete Jordan, built of black basalt and with 
three arches, over which the great caravan route 
goes from Akka to Damascus. It appears to be of 
later date than the Crusading period. The canoe 
was unable to follow this portion of the Jordan, as 
it partakes of the nature of a torrent, and flows 
through a rocky glen, shut in by hills, forcing its 
turbid. waters far into the Lake Tiberias, without 
apparently commingling them with those of the lake 
for some considerable distance. This has given rise 
to the legend that the river Jordan passes through 
the lake intact. It affects the level of the lake 
somewhat, which stands in the wet season about 
6 in. higher than in the dry season. 

(ec) The Ghér or lower Jordan Valley.—The 
Jordan between L. Tiberias and the Salt Sea lies 
in a deep depression, sloping nearly uniformly from 
north to south, at about 9ft. ἴο 1 mile. On either 
side are the mountains of Western and Eastern 
Palestine, rising to heights of over 3000 to 4000 ft. 
(2000 to 3000 ft. above the Mediterranean), and 
separated by the comparatively flat Jordan Valley, 
ealled the Ghér by the Arabs, the Arabah of the 
Hebrews, Aulon of the Greeks, which is 3 miles 
wide at L. Tiberias, 12 to 16 miles wide at the 
Salt Sea, contracting to a width of 2 miles south 
of the plain of Beisan. The Ghér hasa very 
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gentle slope on either side down to the lower plain 
(the Zér), in which the Jordan runs, of about 
five degrees. 

The banks of the Ghér leading down into the Zér 
are not regular, but are fretted away by the fervid 
sun, the strong winds, and occasional heavy rains 
in January and February. They are very ragged, 
and during the rainy season are covered with lovely 
flowers and verdure, but during most seasons of 
the year are a scene of utter desolation. Towards 
the lower portion of the Jordan Valley, where the 
streams (en-Nweimeh, Faseil, el-Aujeh, Kelt, and 
others) on the west run into the Zér, the plain 
of the Ghér is broken up into a series of valleys, 
the original plain being left in outline here and 
there isolated and forlorn. These broken valleys 
have very steep sides, are about 100 to 200 ft. deep, 
and at first sight it seems impossible that the 
small streams which meander through them—at 
the best not 3 ft. deep or 6 ft. wide—can have 
scooped out these banks over 150 it. in height, 
whose irregularities often extend more than a mile 
from the stream itself. From the ruins which 
exist about the plain, it is obvious that this work 
of denudation has proceeded exceedingly slowly, 
the features having scarcely altered during the 
last 2000 years. A heavier rainfall in early days 
would, however, readily account for a more rapid 
degree of change. 

The plains of the Jordan are sterile only at the 
southern end for a few miles north of the Salt Sea, 
over that depressed portion, which probably in 
early days, when there was a greater rainfall, was 
covered by the Salt Sea. The soil is not impreg- 
nated with salt at a height of 200 ft. above the 
level of the Salt Sea, and will bear plentifully pro- 
vided there is any rainfall, so much so that during 
the rainy season the Jordan plains for miles, as far 
as the eye can reach, are vast meadows, abounding 
in grasses and flowers. Those whosee the country 
after the sun has burned up the pasturage may 
well conceive the idea that nothing will grow 
there, for when the hot winds spring up in May 
the grasses are broken up and blown away, and 
there is little left but a few dried stumps in a 
howling wilderness. During January and February 
and part of March, flocks are brought down from 
the mountains to feed on the rich pasturage on the 
plains of Jordan, and browse within a mile of the 
river, In February 1868 between Jericho and 
Jisr Damieh the country was green everywhere, 
the weather was chilly, flowers of every hue lay in 
the path, and the lower Jordan plain or Zér was 
covered with an early crop of barley, with here and 
there branches of the overflowing Jordan meander- 
ing through it. The plain of Letsan at this time 
was abundantly watered and covered with verdure. 

In the plain of Bsisan three distinct levels can 
be seen—the Zdér, the Ghér, and an upper plain 
which is about 300 ft. above the Ghér at Beisan. 
Here the Giér is cultivated with corn and indigo, 
watercourses and canals irrigate the crops and 
supply the mills with water. 

At Beisan the Jordan Valley is 8 miles wide, but 
immediately to the north it is only 14 miles wide, 
and to the south it contracts again to about 2 miles, 
the hills on the west closing right down to the river. 
The Ghér varies in width until at Jericho it is 
about 16 miles across, the foot of the hills being 
about 400 to 500 ft. above the Salt Sea. 

It is quite evident from the number of aqueducts 
in all directions that the Jordan Valley about 
Jericho was once very highly cultivated, and that 
with a little care and a good government it might 
again be brought under cultivation, andits malarious 
and pestilential marshes removed. 

The Jordan Valley on the eastern side, between 
the Zerka and Nimrin, is only barren because there 


are no streams or fountains led out to water it. 
North of the Zerka, where streams are numerous 
the valley is clothed with wheat fields and veceta- 
tion. South of the Zerka there are traces of 
ancient canals, showing that that portion of the 
valley between the Zerka and the road leading from 
es-Salt to Nabléds was formerly under cultivation, 
though it is now a desert. Perhaps more than 
half the Jordan Valley on the east is now reached 
by irrigation canals, and in those sections not 
occupied by wheat fields the thistles and weeds are 
rank, and form such dense jungles that it is almost 
impossible to get through them. ‘Every square 
mile not now under irrigation could be watered 
from the Jordan, and the expense for a dam and 
canals would be small compared with the large 
number of square miles of valuable land that 
would be made productive... we should have 
180 square miles of land as fertile as any prairie, 
and which at 20 to 25 bushels of wheat per acre 
would produce between 2 and 3 million bushels of 
wheat. Give these plains and deserts water, and 
you can transform them into gardens’ (PEF St, 1877, 
153). The portion of the valley between the Zerka 
and the Mandhér in February and March resembles 
New England (U.S.) in the month of June. The 
soil is then burdened with its own productions. 
By the last of May the weeds, thistles, and wild 
mustard have formed an almost impenetrable 
jungle. 

Vrom lVddy Nimrin to the Salt Sea, a distance 
of 15 miles, 1165 the great Shittim plain, watered 
by three copious streams, which make it a rich 
and beautiful oasis. This position is assigned by 
some authorities for the site of the cities of the 
Plain. 

The Zér or depressed plain through which the 
Jordan jlows.—The Jordan issues from the Lake 
Tiberias gently for a mile and then becomes more 
rapid; although it has a nearly uniform descent 
throughout its course, yet it is found to have a 
great number of small rapids, and its descent is 
not quite so great about the middle. It has 
through many ages worked out a passage through 
the floor-bed of the valley or GAér (Aulon), which 
passage is called by the Arabs the Zér. The Zér 
varies from } mile to 2 miles in width, and is a 
depressed plain about 20 ft. below the Ghér at the 
northern end, and 200 ft. below towards the Salt 
Sea. It appears to have been formed by the 
changing of the river bed from side to side, break- 
ing down the banks of the Ghér and carrying the 
silt into the Salt Sea. The Jordan itself varies 
in width from 30 to 70 yards. The level of the 
surface of the Zér is uniform with the banks of 
the Jordan, so that in January and February, 
when the waters overflow the banks, the Zér is 
covered, and the total width of river in flood is 
4 to 2 miles. The soil is for the most part very 
rich (except towards the southern end, where it 18 
full of salts), and is highly cultivated, bearing 
heavy barley crops and vegetables. 

The Zér above the Jisr Aijdmia is not continu- 
ous; below the bridge the Ghér is from 50 to 100 
ft. above the Zér. The cliffs of the Zér are here 
of white soft marl, about half a mile apart below 
the bridge, but just above the bridge the hills close 
in on the west, and the Giér disappears. Near 
the plain of Beisan the crops in the Zér were 
being reaped in April (1873). Near the river the 
soil was covered with gigantic thistles 10 to 15 ft. 
high. The whole region round about the plain of 
Beisan is voleanic, and all the rocks and stones 
about are black and basaltic in their character. 
This probably accounts for the number of fords 
across the river in these parts. 

From Wddy Mahleh south of the plain of Beisan 
to Wady Farah the mountains on the west close in 
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upon the Jordan, narrowing the Zér, which again 
widens out opposite to Wddy Farah, and gradually 
increases to 2 miles as it approaches the Salt Sea. 
The river is hidden for a great portion of its eourse 
oF the janeve of cane and tamarisk on either side: 
all rank vegetation except reeds ceases about 2 
miles from the Salt Sea. On entering the sea the 
waters form a muddy marsh covered with drift- 
wood, too soit to be crossed by man or beast. 
Although the land for a few miles above the Salt 
Sea is a veritable desert, having at times been 
covered by the Salt Sea itself, yet such is the 
power of the sun that immediately after heavy 
rain in January and February small green plants 
and flowers spring up at once all round, even on 
the edge of the Salt Sea, and flourish so long as 
the rainy season lasts, but wither in a few hours 
after the rain ceases. 

From L. Tiberias to the Salt Sea the direct dis- 
tance is 65 miles, and the fall is 610 ft., viz. 
betwixt—-682 ft. at L. Tiberias to-—1292 ft. at 
the Salt Sea; a fall of 9°3 ft. per mile. 

The Dee of Aberdeenshire runs 72 miles, with 
fall of 16°5 ft. per mile. The Tweed runs 96 miles, 
with fall of 16 ft..per mile. The Clyde 98 miles, 
with fall of 14 ft. per mile. The Thames runs 215 
miles, with fall of 14 {t. per mile. The sinuosities 
of the Jordan, however, are so great that in the 
65 miles’ direct course it travels 200 miles at least 
(Lynch, Narr. p. 265), so that the actual fall is 
not more than 3 ft. per mile, if this estimate can 
be accepted. 

Molyneux surveyed the Jordan from L. Tiberias 
to the Salt Sea in a boat in 1847, and Lt. Lynch 
did the same in 1848. Molyneux found the river 
when not in flood upwards of 100 ft. broad and 4 
to 5 ft. deep near the Jisr Aydmia ; for seven hours 
they scarcely ever had suflicient water to float the 
boat for 100 yards together. In many places the 
river is split into a number of small streams, which 
consequently have not much water in any of them. 
Occasionally the boat had to be carried upwards of 
100 yards over rocks and through thorny bushes ; 
and in some places they had high, steep sandy cliffs 
all along the banks of the river. In other places 
the boat had to be carried on the backs of camels, 
the stream being quite impracticable. Lynch met 
with equally difficult experiences. He states, ‘we 
have plunged down twenty-seven threatening 
rapids, besides a great number of lesser magni- 
tude.’ Only one straight reach of any length was 
noticed. The passage of the 200 miles of twists 
occupied 81 days. The width varied with the 
depth and current, but 70 to 80 yards seems to 
have been an average width, with a depth of 2 
to 3 ft., and current varying from 2 to 8 knots, 
according to circumstances. The greatest width 
was 180 yards at the Jordan’s mouth, with a depth 
of 3it., and a very slow current. 

Almost the only description of the Jordan banks 
from the river itself is given by Lynch in the 
account which he has written of his adventurous 
boat journey. The following are the most im- 
portant passages. 

‘The river curved and twisted north, 
south, east and west, turning, in the short space 
of half an hour, to every quarter of the compass, 
seeming as if desirous to prolong its Inxuriant 
ineanderings in the calm and silent valley, and 
reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters into 
the accursed waters of the bitter sea, .. . 

‘For hours in their swift descent the boats floated 
down in silence, the silence of the willerness. 
Here and there were spots of solemn beauty. The 
numerous birds sang with a music strange and 
manifold ; the willow branches were spread upon 
the stream like tresses, and creeping mosses and 
clambering weeds, with a multitude of white and | 
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silver little flowers, looked out from among them ; 
and the cliff swallow wheeled over the falls, or, 
at his own wild will, darted through the arehed 
vistas, shadowed and shaped by the meeting 
foliage on the banks; and above all, yet attuned 
to all, was the music of the river, gushing with a 
sound like that of shawms and cymbals. The 
stream sometimes washed the banks of the sandy 
hills, and at other times meandered between low 
banks, generally fringed with trees and fragrant 
with blossoms. Some points presented views ex- 
ceedingly picturesque-—the mad rushing of a 
mountain torrent, the song and sight of birds, 
the overhanging foliage, and glimpses of the 
mountains far over the plain, and here and there 
a gurgling rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal 
water into the now muddy Jordan. The western 
shore was peculiar from tlie high calcareous lime- 
stone hills, which form a barrier to the stream 
when swollen by the efflux of the Sea of Galilee 
during tle winter and early spring ; while the left 
or eastern bank was low, fringed with tamarisk 
and willow, and occasionally a thicket of lofty 
cane, and tangled masses of shrubs and creeping 
plants, giving it the character of a jungle. At 
one place we saw the fresh track of a tiger [nimr 
or cheetah ?] on the low clayey margin, where he 
had come to drink. At another time as we passed 
his lair, a wild boar started with a savage grunt 
and dashed into the thicket; but for some moments 
we traced his pathway by the shaking cane and 
the crashing sound of breaking branches... . 
Many islands, some fairy-like, and covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation, others mere sandbars and 
sedimentary deposits, intercepted the course of 
the river, but were beautiful features in the grand 
monotony of the shores—the regular and almost 
unvaried scene of the high-banked alluvial deposit 
and sandhills on the one hand, and the low 
swamp -like shore, covered to the water’s edge 
with the tamarisk, the willow, and the thick high 
cane, would lave been fatiguing without the 
frequent occurrence of sandbanks and verdant 
islands. High up in the sand bluffs the cliff 
swallow chattered from his nest in the hollow, or 
darted about in the bright sunshine in pursuit of 
the gnat and the water tly’ (Lynch, Narrative, pp. 
911-215). 

The Plains.—The words principally used in 
the OT in connexion with portions of the Jordan 
Valley are ‘drabah, midbar, ciccar, σόϊ σέ, jéshi- 
mon, sddeh, shédémoth, bik'ah. 

The ‘Arabah. Without the definite article 
‘Ardbdh refers to any desert or wilderness; but 
with the definite article it is used only for that part 
of the Jordan Valley which is a desert extending 
from some miles above Jericho to ‘Akabah, and in- 
cluding the Salt Sea, which is often called ‘the 
Sea of the Arabalh’ (Dt 3! 4%, Jos 316 12). It is 
used 9] times in this extended sense, and is 
usually tr4 in AV ‘the plain’ or ‘the plains’: 
in RV it is invariably tr* ‘the Arabah.’ In the 
plural (‘drdbéth) it occurs 19 times in the his- 
torical books, and with one exception it refers to 
a definite spot, viz. the uncultivated land at the 
northern end of the Salt Sca, the steppes of 
Jericho (Jos 418 ete.), or the steppes of Moab (Nu 
22, etc.) The exceptional case is 28 15%, tré in 
AV as ‘the plain of the wilderness.’ Itis probable, 
however, that RV, ‘the fords of the wilderness,’ 
is correct (reading πη, not na1y), See ARABAH. 

Midbar, * wilderness’ (pasture land). With the 
article this word is generally used for the wilder- 
ness of Arabia, but sometimes for tracts of pasture 
land about Palestine, particularly in respect to the 
wilderness or pasture country east of Jerusalem, 
and the passing to it is ‘the way of the wilder. 
ness’ (Jos 815: 3. 16, Je 112 20%, 9 5. 1633. 38 1736), 
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Ciecdr, ‘round,’ ‘ circle,’ a tract of country (when 
the article is generally used). The word is used 
for denoting—(a) the floor of the valley through 
which the Jordan runs, with reference to the culti- 
vated parts; (Ὁ) the oasis which formerly existed 
in the lower part of the valley around the cities of 
the Plain. In the former sense it is used 5 times. 
In 2 5. 18" it is used to denote the direction taken 
by Ahimaaz ‘ by the way of the plain.’ In 1K 755, 
2 Ch 4” it refers to the plain of the Jordan, where 
was the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah. 
In Neh 3” 1958 it refers to the country about Jeru- 
salem, ‘men of the plain.’ In its restricted sense it 
is used 8 times to denote the oasis where the cities 
of the Plain were situated, Gn 13” 1911, Dt 34°. 

Géliloth, ‘cirele,’ is used to denote the borders 
of Jordan in two cases. Jos 22) !! (see GELILOTH). 

Jéshimon, ‘wilderness, refers to a wilderness 
generally, and not to any particular portion of 
the J lee Valley so far as can be judged (see, 
however, Dillm. on Nu 33” and art. J ESHIMON). 

Sddeh, ‘ field,’ is generally used to denote culti- 
vated ground. It is used for the ‘ field of Moab,’ 
Gn 36”, but it is not certain whether this is in the 
Jordan Valley or upper levels. Stanley (SP 491) 
suggests that the ‘ Vale of Siddim’ is the ‘ valley 
of the cultivated fields.’ 

Shédémeoth, " ficlds,’ is used for highly cultivated 

round. The ‘fields of Gomorrah,’ Dt 3277; of 
fuazon, 2 K 231; of Heslibon, Is 16°. 

Bik‘ah, a broad plain between two mountain 
ranges, like that of Ceele-Syria. It is used once in 
apposition with cicedr, ‘the Round, even the plain 
(nyp2) of Jericho’ (Dt 34°). ‘ All the region round 
about Jordan’ (Mt 3°, Lk 3%) does not appear to 
be capable of geographical location. 

Tributaries of the Jordan.—From the west (1) 
the Wédy el-Bireh, rising about Tabor, a moun- 
tain torrent; (2) Nahr el-Jalid, which rises near 
Jezreel (250 ft.), and passes down the valley of 
Esdraelon past Beisan to the Jordan. This is 
the valley by which the inland sea in the valley 
of Jordan would have been connected with the 
Mediterranean after the connexion by the Gulf of 
‘Akabah was cut off, supposing that the rise of the 
ground was uniform. (3) The Πάν Farah, which 
rises on the east of Ebal and Gerizim, flows in a 
beautiful perennial stream, fringed with oleanders, 
to the Jordan. The springs about the plain of 
Beisan and the Wddy el-Mdaleh—the wiadis Fuseil, 
el- Aujch, en-Nweimeh, and ed-Kelt—run for a great 
part of the year. 

On the east are (1) the Sheri'at el-Mandhor, Jar- 
mfiik, or Hieromax, which flows into the Jordan 
past Gadara and the hot springs of Amatha, men- 
tioned by Pliny, Strabo, Josephus, and the Tal- 
mud, but the name does not occur in the Bible. 
It is a large river, running through a deep gorge 
into the Jordan, and has its sources in the Haurfn. 
(2) The Wady el-‘Arab, a mountain torrent, the 
Nahr es-Zerka or Jabbok, which rises at “Amman 
(Philadelphia), and falls into the Jordan near Jisr 
ed-Danueh. (3) The widis Nimrin, Kafrein, and 
Hesbdn, the last of which rises in the hills near 
Heshbon. 

Communication. — Roads, bridges, and fords. 
There is an ancient road on the western bank of 
the Jordan which, apparently coming from Jeru- 
salem, passes Neby Masa near the north-western 
end of the Salt Seca, passes ‘Ain es-Sultin 
(Jericho) and /seil (Phasaelus), near which place 
one branch passes to the west up Wady Kerdd to 
Nablus (Shechem), and the other skirts Kurn 
Surdbeh to the east, and at Zell ef-Abied again 
divides, one branch to the west going up IWédy 
Farah to Nablis, the other passing along the Umm 
ed-Deraj, a steep and rocky ascent just above the 
Jordan, passes through Bevsan, and, keeping near 


to the Jordan, skirts the L. Tiberias to the village 
Tabariya (Tiberias). At Khan el-Kerak there is 
a ruin which was a fort protecting the lake district, 
at Jisr Alijyamia a branch of this road crosses the 
Jordan and goes through Gadara to the Haurdn, 
and another branch to J/réed, and probably to 
Jerasa. This is a Roman road, and the old founda- 
tion stones and pavement are visible In many 
parts. 

A good road from Akka passes down the Sahel 
el-Ahma, and, emerging by the pass at its mouth 
on to the Jordan, crosses at the Jisr es-Sidd a 
little below L. Tiberias and passes east to the 
Haurdn; it is used by the Bedawin and Druses 
to bring barley to Akka by camel. A branch of 
this road also on crossing the Jordan to the east 
runs down along the foot of the hills bounding the 
Ghér, and passing /dhil (Pella) crosses the Zerka 
at a point where it is a foaming torrent, goes to 
Nimrin, and thence by Kafrein to Hesbdn. 

The road along the coast of the lake from Tiberias 
also crosses the Jordan near Tarichwa, where there 
is a ruined bridge, and passes up the east side of 
the lake and also by a great Roman road to Hippos 
and the north-east. The Jisr Aliydmia is 6 miles 
south of L. Tiberias, the point where the old im- 

ortant Roman road from Nablus and Beisan to 
amiascus crosses the Jordan: it has one large 
pointed arch and three small ones. 

At Jisr Damich, below the junction of the Jordan 
and Zerka, the road from Neapolis (Shechem) runs 
to es-Salt, Amman (Philadelphia), and the east. 
This bridge is still in a good state of preservation 
(one arch), but the Jordan has left it and now 
passes down another portion of the Zér; here is a 
good illustration of the change in direction of the 
river in afew hundred years. This bridge is said 
by Conder to be Saracenic: 1t appears to have been 
originally of Roman work, with extensive repairs 
by Moslems or Crusaders. On the east side the 
bank is quite low, and the wide flat at that point 
is often overflowed; hence a causeway at great 
expense and labour has been made across the low 
ground. 450 ft. of this causeway on the eastern 
side still remains, supported on arches of which 
nine still exist. The bridge itself could not have 
been less than 100 ft. in length (PZ'FS¢, 1879, 139). 

No reniains of bridges mark the old roads from 
Jerusalem and Jericho to the east of Jordan, but 
there are still the remains of the roads which 
now cross to Nimrin by the cl-AZandesi and Umm 
Einkhéla fords to Kafrein and Hesbdn by the 
el-Ghéraniyeh ford, and to Hesbdn and the east of 
Salt Sea by the Makhadct Hajlah ford. These 
are the principal fords in the southern 25 miles of 
the Jordan’s course. In the 40 miles to the north 
there are enumerated no fewer than fifty fords: 
probably this difference is owing to the more stony 
character of the Jordan bottom in the northern 
portion. Molyneux says of the upper part of its 
course (p. 115): “1 am within the mark when I say 
that there are many hundreds of places where we 
might have walked across without wetting our 
feet, on the large rocks and stones.’ This must 
have been during a very dry season. 

CLIMATE: FAUNA AND FLORA. — For many 
years past, meteorological observations have been 
taken at various points in Palestine, and have 
been tabulated and commented on annually by 
Glaisher. There are three distinctive climates in 
Palestine: (1) that of the seashore, which corre- 
sponds to other Mediterranean climates in similar 
latitude; (2) that of the hill-country, which is 
more hot and oppressive than the hill-country in 
other parts of the Mediterranean, owing to the 
vicinity of the Arabian Desert on south and east; 


and (3) that of the valley of the Jordan and Salt 


Sea, 
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The climate of the hill-country, Jerusalem for 
example, is pleasant in the winter, but hot and 
trying for six months in the summer. During the 
heat of summer in a house in Jerusalem the 
temperature day after day will for two or three 
hours reach 104° F’., and it sometimes does not go 
below 80° F. all night. The published returns, how- 
ever, give much lower readings in the air, with a 
mean temperature for August of 75°F. In the 
Jordan Valley in summer-time the heat is in- 
tense, the temperature being 110° F. after sunset, 
and scareely falling during the night when in the 
vicinity of rocks with a southern aspect. During 
the first two months of the year the temperature 
in the Jordan Valley is very pleasant, hot in the 
daytime and cool at night, often going down to 
40° F, except close to the Salt Sea. Much depends, 
however, upon the direction of the wind. In the 
month of March there is often snow on the hills, 
The climate of the Jordan Valley is tropical; that 
of the region of the Salt Sea is equatorial, prob- 
ably the most heated in the world, owing to the de- 
pressed character of the plain, hemmed in east 
and west by high mountains. There is a differ- 
ence of elevation between the summit of Mount 
Hermon and the level of the Salt Sea of over 
10,000 ft., and the difference of temperature and 
of climate allows of a great variety of animal life. 
That on the seashore generally is Mediterranean, 
while that in the Jordan Valley, especially in the 
lower parts, is principally Ethiopian or Indian, 
though these parts are cut otf from each other by 
the deserts of Arabia. 

The following observations concerning life in 
the Jordan Valley are extracted principally from 
SIWP, Fauna and Flora (Tristram). Here is a 
patch of tropical character, containing southern 
forms so peculiar and unique that their presence 
cannot be connected with any existing causes or 
other transporting influences. As it has been 
found by Humboldt that zones of elevation on 
mountains eorrespond to parallels of latitude, so 
here we find a zone of depression, the only one 
known to us, producing similar phenomena, and 
exhibiting in generic correspondence the fauna and 
flora of much lower latitudes: an Ethiopian flora 
identical with that now existing in Ethiopian 
regions in the midst of a Mediterranean district. 

Tristram considers that the whole of Syria and 
Arabia Petrsea must have emerged from the Mio- 
eene ocean while the coast of the Mediterranean 
was the bed of a Miocene sea, and that during this 
period Palestine was connected with Ethiopia ; 
that during the Miocene and Pliocene periods the 
Jordan basin formed the northernmost of a long 
system of fresh-water lakes, extending from north 
to south, of which, perhaps in the earlier part of 
the epoch, the Red Sea and Nile basin, Ἧ τ, 
Nyassa, and Tanganyika lakes were members. 

uring that warm period, fluviatile ichthyologi- 
cal fauna were developed suitable to its then condi- 
tions, consisting of representative and perhaps 
frequently identical species, throughout the area 
under consideration. The advent of the Glacial 
period was, like its close, gradual, and, while many 
Species may have perished, the hardiest would 
have survived, and have gradually modified 
to meet the changed conditions. But however 
severe the climate may have been, that of the 
Lebanon with its glaciers probably corresponding 
to the Alps at a proportional elevation (due re- 
gard being had to latitude), the fissure of the Jordan 
lay, as we know, as much depressed as at present, 
and there must have been an exceptionally warm 
temperature in its waters in which the existing 
ichthyological fauna could survive. 


According to Slater’s definition of boundary lines . 
laid before the Linnzan Society in 1858, Palestine 
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forms an extreme southern province of the Pale. 
aretic region. An analysis of each class of its 
fauna and of its phanerogamic flora shows that 
while an overwhelming majority of its species in 
all cases belong to the Palearctic region, there is 
in each class a group of exceptions and peculiar 
forms which cannot be referred to that region, and 
the presence of many of which cannot be explained 
merely by the fact of the Paleearctic infringing on 
the Ethiopian region, and not very distantly on 
the Indian, but can be satisfactorily accounted for 
only by reference to the geological history of the 
country. ‘These species are almost all strictly con- 
fined to the area of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea basin. 

Of the mammalia, 55 are Palearctic, 34 Ethio- 
pian, 16 Indian, and 13 peculiar out of 118. The 
Indian include 9 which are also Ethiopian, and 
the Ethiopian 9 which are equally Indian. Of the 
13 peculiar forms, 3 are modifications of Palearctic 
types and 6 are Ethiopianin their character. One 
species, Lepus judee, the hare of the Dead Sea 
basin, differs from either the European or Syrian 
species in the form of its skull. The Hyrax 
syriacus belongs to a strictly Ethiopian genus, and 
no theory of immigration or dispersion can account 
for its presence. Fish of small size abound in the 
Jordan and its tributaries down to the entrance to 
the Salt Sea; they bear a strong affinity to many 
of the species of the Nile, though with far less 
admixture of species than is found in other rivers 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Out of 35 species, 
2 are Nilotic, 1 Mediterranean, 7 common to the 
Tigris and Euphrates, 10 common to Syria and the 
Damascus lakes, and 16 peculiar to the Jordan. 
There is a great aflinity between these fish and 
those of the rivers and lakes of tropical Africa. 
These fishes probably date from the earliest times 
after the elevation of the country above the Eocene 
ocean, and they form a group more distinct and 
divergent from that of the surrounding region than 
can be found in any other class of existing life. 
The affinity is very close to the forms of the rivers 
and fresh-water ites of east Africa, even as far 
south as the Zambesi ; but while the genera are the 
same, the species are rather representative than 
identical. The solution lies in the theory of the 
Jordan basin having been one of a system of fresh- 
water lakes, extending from north to south as 
already proposed. There are no fish in the Salt 
Sea. 

The Arvitfawna of Palestine, out of 348 known 
species, present 271 Palearctic, 40 Ethiopian (10 of 
these also Indian), 7 Indian, and 30 peculiar to 
Syria. But they are not equally diffused over the 
whole area. The Palearctic species almost. all 
belong to the coast area, and the highlands east 
and west of Jordan, while the Ethiopian and 
Indian types are almost exclusively confined to the 
deep depression of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, 
which, with the exception of some winter migrants, 
affords us very few Palearctic species. There are 
11 species belonging to as many different genera 
peculiar to the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, and 
not yet traced beyond its limits. Some of these 
belong to genera exclusively Ethiopian, most of 
them common to the Ethiopian and Indian regions. 
The avifauna of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin is 
decidedly distinct and typical in its species, reveal- 
ing sometimes Indian, more generally African 
affinities. 

Of the 3000 species of phanerogamic plants, the 
larger proportion consists of the common Medi- 
terranean forms, Sir J. Hooker has remarked that 
though a vast number are common to the whole 
country, yet there is a great and decided differ- 
ence between the floras of such localities as the tops 
of (1) Lebanon, (2) Carmel, and (3) the hills border- 
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Ing the Jordan. Of 162 species of plants in Wady 
Zuweirch (S. W. corner of Dead Sea), 27 are common 
European forms extending to Northern India, the 
remaining 135 are African. Although the Dead Sea 
flora bears a very strong general similarity to that 
of Arabia Petrzea, yet there can be no question of 
its distinctness from the adjacent floras of the same 
latitudes east and west of it. 

In the Jordan Valley the Cyperus papyrus is 
locally abundant, and covers many acres in the 
marshes of Hiileh, though long since extinct in 
Egypt, and not known in Africa farther north than 
on the White Nile, lat. 7° N. Calotropis procera 
and Salvadora persica are never found except close 
to the Dead Sea, at Ein-gedi, Safieh, and Seisaban, 
and are separated by many degrees of longitude 
and latitude from their other known habitats. 

The flora of the Salt Sea area is remarkable for a 
small average number of species distributed through 
a large number of orders. We may infer that in 
this borderland of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
more hardy and accommodating plants of each area 
hold their own, while those more readily affected by 
variation of soil or climate disappear. 

The following plants and trees of the Jordan 
Valley are most common: the Zyzyphus Spina 
Christi, or nubk or dém tree of the Arabs (which 
seems to correspond to the ‘ wait a bit’ bushes of 
South Africa in its power of detaming the unwary 
traveller). It has a small sub-acid fruit like a 
thorn apple, very agreeable to the taste. The 
Retm or Genista Letem, broom plant, grows freely 
on the plain. There is also the Balaniies Agyp- 
tiaca, a thorny tree with large olive-like fruit, 
which affords the oil called zukkiim or Zuk by 
the Arabs, supposed to be balm of Gilead, and 
sold to the pilgrims as such. It is highly prized 
among Arabs and pilgrims as a remedy for wounds 
or bruises; the latter call it ‘ Zaccheus oil’ (BRP? i. 
560). The castor-oil plant and the oleander flourish 
about Jericho. 'Tamarisks grow everywhere, on 
the banks of the streams and in the dry desert; and 
the Agnus Casti, a large flowering bamboo. The 
acacia tree grows in great variety, also the Populus 
Euphratica on the banks of the Jordan. The caper 
plant hangs down from the rocks, with its delli- 
cate white blossoms, and the Solanwm Sodomeum 
or Dead Sea apple, with its bright yellow fruit, is 
very conspicuous. Numbers of thoroughly tropical 
plants and trees abound—the Zygophyllum cocci: 
neum, Berhavia, Indigofira ; also on the shore of 
the Salt Sea the Calotropts procera (’Gsher among 
Arabs), a beautiful green fruit the size of a peach, 
with nothing inside but the silky coma of the 
seeds; it reaches a height of 15 ft., and grows 
freely in Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia Felix. 

The principal larger wild animals of the Jordan 
Valley are the jackal, fox, hyena, boar, ibex 
(beden), and leopard. The leopard (nimr, felis 
pardus) is found in the Jordan jungle; the writer 
sent one to England from the banks of the Jordan 
in 1867. The cheetah ( felis jubata) is found among 
the hills, and is tamed by the Moslems of Syria and 
used in hunting gazelles. Lions are said not to 
exist in Palestine, though they are found not far 
to the east in the desert and in the jungle of the 
Euphrates. They are still, however, supposed by 
the inhabitants of the Anti-Lebanon to pay visits 
periodically to the neighbourhood; and in 1869, 
owing to the loss of four children, one by one, at 
the village of Burkush, search was made for the 
pe gam lion by the inhabitants without avail 
(PEFSt, 1870, 226). The lion coming up from 
thickets of the Jordan is spoken of in Jer 49 


The birds in the Jordan Valley vary very much 


according to the time of year, those of the hill- 
country being driven down there for a short time in 


the cold season. During a winter visit of Chichester 
Hart (PEFSi, 1879, 286), the following were seen 
at Jericho: a few sun birds, ‘hopping thrush,' 
shrikes, palm dove, collared turtle, English robins, 
jays, chaffinches, wheatears, blackbirds, wagtails. 

he larger birds, such as eagles, vultures, bustards, 
flamingoes, water birds of various kinds, belong to 
Palestine or to a larger area, and not particularly 
to the Jordan Valley. 

A review of the botany as well as the zoology of 
the Jordan basin reveals the interesting fact that in 
this isolated spot, comprising but a few square miles, 
a series of forms of life are found differing decidedly 
from the species of the surrounding region, to which 
they never extend, and bearing a strong affinity to 
the Ethiopian region, with a trace of Indian 
admixture. 

Cultwation.—The plains about Lake Hfleh are 
highly cultivated, and yield heavy crops of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, sesame, πὶ even rice. ‘The 
plains about L. Tiberias wave with corn, and the 

lains of Beisan and valley of Jezreel are very pro- 

uctive, and stand thick with corn or indigo. 
Stunted palms grow wild, but no large ones now 
exist, except the single large date palm at Jericho, 
There are many cucumber and vegetable-marrow 
gardens at the foot of the hills, irrigated by foun- 
tains. In the Zér, barley and simsim flourish. The 
olive, figs, bananas, oranges, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
grapes, millet (dhurah), cotton, indigo, melons, 
cucumbers, and marrows are cultivated at Jericho, 
and the soil for miles around if supplied with water 
is yet, as of old, capable of the highest cultivation : 
all that is wanted is irrigation and weeding. ‘The 
harvest in the Jordan Valley is fully a month in 
advance of that in the highlands. 

JORDAN AS A BOUNDARY. — Stanley remarks 
(Sin. and Pal. 286): ‘The tropical temperature to 
which its whole plain is thus exposed, whilst calling 
out into almost unnatural vigour whatever vegeta- 
tion receives the life-giving touch of its waters, 
withers up every particle of verdure that is found 
beyond their reach. Asa separation of Israel from 
the surrounding country, as a boundary between 
the two main divisions of the tribes, as an image 
of water in a dry and thirsty soil, it played an 
important part; but not as the scene of great 
events or the seat of great cities. Its contact with 
the history of the people is exceptional, not 
ordinary, confined to rare and remote occasions, the 
more remarkable from their very rarity.’ This is 
the general view taken at the present day, with 
Palestine under a feeble government and an ener- 
vated race inhabiting the Jordan Valley. The 
valley was, however, once ‘ well watered everywhere 
as the garden of the LORD, and like the land of 
Egypt,’ and this may very well occur again under 
a stable government and a more energetic race of 
people. The levels about Jericho and Kafrein are 
about 200 ft. below that of Lake Tiberias, so that 
the whole of the Jordan Valley might be irrigated 
by the Jordan waters if the matter were taken in 
hand as a Syrian national enterprise. 

The terms ‘this side Jordan,’ or ‘the other 
side Jordan,’ are of constant occurrence in the 
early history, denoting that the Jordan was re- 
ee ed as a physical feature of demarcation or 

oundary. The original boundary of the Promised 
Land was to reach ‘unto the side of the sea of 
Chinnereth eastward. And the boundary shall 
go down to Jordan, and the extremity shall be 
at the Salt Sea’ (Nu 34”). But the tribes of 


Reuben and Gad and half Manasseh saw that the . 


eastern side of the Jordan, as now, was good for 
-eattle, and they acquired their inheritance there 
(Nu 323%), outside the Promised Land, on condition 
of going armed over Jordan and fully assisting the 
people of Israel to conquer the land. On the com- 
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pletion of this work wr were permitted to return 
to the eastern side with a blessing, after building 
an altar by Jordan, ‘a great altar to see,’ that 
might be a witness between them that they were 
one people, and that the tribes living west of 
Jordan should not in the future say to those on the 
east, ‘ What have ye to do with the Lord God of 
Israel? for the Lord hath made Jordan a boundary 
between us and you, ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad’ (Jos 22), See Ep. 

THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN.—The earliest account 
of the Jordan Valley describes it as very different 
in appearance from its aspect at the present time. 
From the high ground near Bethel, ‘ Lot lifted up 
his eyes, and beheld all the plain (czecér) of Jordan, 
that it was well watered everywhere, before the 
LORD destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Lorp, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou comest into Zoar. So Lot chose him all the 
Plain of Jordan ; and Lot journeyed east’ (Gn 131°), 
This would indicate a position for the cities of the 
Plain at the northern end of the Salt Sea, as proposed 
by Sir George Grove. ‘The Arab geographers, how- 
ever, place these cities at the southern end of the 
Salt Sea; and recently M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(PEFSt, 1886) has taken the same view, giving 
identifications for the several cities (see SODOM). 
On the other hand, Strabo (Judea) in relating 
that Juda is full of fire, places these cities on the 
western side of the Salt Sea within a radius of 60 
stadia, close to Masada, and refers to the rocks there 
bearing the marks of fire, with a soil like ashes, 
pitch falling in drops from the rocks, rivers boiling 
up and emitting a fetid odour to a great distance ; 
dwellings in every direction overthrown, —a de- 
scription very suitable to this spot at the present, 
day, where there are hot sulphur springs and every 
appearance of volcanic energy near at hand. Strabo 
describes the overthrow of the cities as due to 
shocks of earthquake, eruptions of flames, and hot 
springs, containing asphaltus and sulphur, causing 
the lake to break its bounds and the roeks to take 
fire. Josephus states that the country of Sodom 
bordered upon the Lake Asphaltitis (Salt Sea), and 
that the cities were burnt by lightning, in conse- 
quence of which there are still the remainders of 
that divine fire, and that the traces of the five cities 
are still to be seen (BJ IV. viii. 4; V. xiii. 6; Tac. 
Hist. ν. 6; Diod. ii. 48, xix. 98; Curt. v. 16). He 
would appear (BJ IV. viii. 2) to place Sodom at 
the westcrn side of the Arabah, near ‘the utmost 
limits of the Asphaltitis southward,’ and to place 
Somorrhon (Gomorrah?) on the eastern side, on 
the bounds of Petra in Arabia. Sir W. Dawson 
(Egypt and Syria) supposes that the overthrow of 
these cities may have been due to underground 
reservoirs of inflammable gases, and petroleum escap- 
ing through a fissure along an old line of ‘ fault,’ 
causing bitumen and sulphur to rain upon the 
cities. There is no indication that the overthrow 
of these cities was accompanied by any carthquake 
or displacement of the level of the Salt Sea (Gn 
14% 8. 10). though the passage ‘in the vale of Siddim, 
which is the Salt Sea,’ would appear ambiguous. 
The reference to the whole land which ‘is brimstone, 
and salt, and burning, that it is not sown, nor 
burneth, nor any grass growcth therein, like the 
overthrow of Sodom’ (Dt 29"), etc., would appear 
to apply more to the southern end of the Salt Sea 
than the generally accepted site on the northern 
end, Assuming, Mae that there was no dis- 
turbance affecting the level of the Salt Sea, it may 
be questioned whether the physical effect of the sub- 
stitution of arid plains in leu of the well-watered 
district which existed previously may not have 
seriously aflected the fertility of the Jordan Valley. 
It is known that the level of the Salt Sea varies 
yearly many feet, according to the rainfall in the 


adjacent district, as is attested by the lines of 
driftwood which can be seen at successive levels 
around the Salt Sea. A change from moisture 
to dryness over a large area in the valley would 
essentially affect the surrounding country, and 
reduce the rainfall, lower the surface of the sea, 
and expose more and more dry soil. Now, supposing 
the efiects of the overthrow of the cities of the 
Plain resulted in a fall of 50 ft. in the level of the 
waters of the lake, it is interesting to remark that 
the whole of the mud flat at the south of the Salt 
Sea for about 10 miles (Anderson, Official Report, 
p. 182) would have been covered with water, also a 
considerable portion of the peninsula of Lisan and 
the low-lying portions of the shore on the western 
side, while to the north the Zér would have been 
covered over nearly as far as the Makhadet Hajlah. 
If this is so, the area over which the cities of the 
Plain can be found is very much circumscribed 
(Anderson, Official Report, p. 182). Assuming that 
the cities of the Plain were situated at the N.E. end 
of the Salt Sea, it is suggested (PE ΓΚ δὲ, 1879, 144) 
that the following ¢ells on the Abel-shittim plain 
were the five cities of the Plain: (1) Tell Kafrein 
(Abel or Abila), (2) Tell er-Rama (Beth-ramtha or 
Beth-haran, Julias or Livias), (8) Suweimeh (Beth- 
nina or Besinioth), (4) Tell el-Hammazn, (5) Tell 
iktanu (‘the little one,’ or Zoar). Ganneau 
(PEFSt¢, 1886), however, identifies Jebel Usdum as 
Sodom, and Gomorrah with ‘Ain Ghanr, at the 
entrance of Wéady Ghamr, about 20 leagues south 
of the Salt Sea, and Zoar in Wédy es-Safi. This 
would appear closely to agree with the traditional 
sites given by Josephus, already mentioned. 

PASSAGES OF THE JORDAN.—It was at the 
northern extremity of the Jordan that Abram 
(Gn 14:31.) in his ee oe of Chedorlaomer, came up 
erg him at Laish (Dan), and rescued his kinsman 

ot. 

The first record of a passage of the Jordan is 
that by Jacob (Gn 32”). On the return journey 
(Gn 331") he crosses on his road from Succoth to 
Shalem (RVm; but there can be little doubt that 
EV ‘in peace’ is the correct translation), a city of 
Shechem: but as Succoth has not been satisfactoril 
identified, the ford of passage cannot be conjectured. 
The passage of Elijah (2 KX 28) and the return of 
Elisha (2312) over the Jordan took place over against 
Jericho; but there is nothing further to indicate 
the position, though there is a traditional spot on 
the east of Jordan from which the ascent of Elijah 
is said to have been made. The point of the 
Jordan where David crossed when warring against 
Helam (28 10} also cannot be conjectured. 
Again, when a fugitive to Mahanaim (2 8 15 1738 
19/8), he probably escaped by the quickest route 
over the Jordan; but this depended upon the road 
he took from Jerusalem, and whether he wished 
to avoid Jericho. The two fords which would be 
most suitable would be that of el-Ghéranfyeh, 
which would necessitate his passing by Jericho, 
and the Makhadet Hajlah ford, which he could 
have reached by the road passing the present ἢ. 
Neby JTadsa. 

The number of fords between Jisr Damieh and 
Lake Tiberias exceeds 50, and it would be futile 
to suggest any particular one which may have 
been used in that portion of the Jordan, in the 
passiugs over between the east and west. There 
was the ford or passage of the Jordan (Jg 125), 
taken by the Gileadites, when the Ephraimites 
were discovered by the pronunciation of the word 
‘Shibboleth. There was LDeth-barah (‘even 
Jordan,’ RY), which the Ephraimites (Jg 7*4) took 
possession of when they slew the Midianites, and 
which may be the ford ‘Abdarah discovered by 
Conder (SIVP ii. 89). The occurrence probably 
took place near this ford, as ‘Ain el-Helwah (Abel. 
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meholah) is on the southern end of the plain of 
Beisan (Bethshean). 

Passage of the children of Israel over Jordan.— 
This is the most important event recorded in the 
Bible connected with the passage of the Jordan. 
The people were gathered together in the plains 
(ἀγα οί) of Moab, extending from Abel-shittim 
(‘the meadow of the acacia’), now probably 
Kafrein, to Beth-jesimoth (‘house of the wastes’), 
now probably ‘Ain Suweimeh near the Salt Sca 
(Nu 33%), And they came to Jordan and lodged 
there for three days. The plains of Moab, where 
they had been staying, were from 200 to 400 ft. 
above the Salt Sea, and the ground which they had 
occupied for the last three days was probably some- 
what on a lower level, but certainly not the Zdr 
or lower terrace of the Jordan as it was in flood, 
‘overflowing all his banks at the time of the 
barley harvest’ (Jos 3"), probably about tlhe 
month of April. The description states that 
the waters which came down from above stood 
and rose up upon a heap very far from the city of 
Adam, that is, beside Zaretan; and those that 
came down toward the sea of the Arabah, even 
the Salt Sea, were wholly cut off (Jos 318. The 
RV has ‘at Adam,’ and Stanley (304 note) has 
‘high up the river, very far, in Adam, the city 
which is beside Zaretan.’ ‘The site of Adam is not 
sufficiently identified, but it is supposed by some 
to be represented hy Tell Damieh, near the bridge 
of that name, Conder has pointed out (SWP i1. 14) 
that somewhat higher up, where the mountains 
come down and overhang tle Jordan, a landslip 
could readily block up the Jordan for a period, 
and T. Drake (PE δέ, 1874, 182; 1875, 30) suggests 
that Adam (‘red earth’) may be Khan el-Hamrath, 
the Red Ruin, situated opposite Κάλη (Pella), on 
the west side of the Jordan in the plain of Beisan, 
and that adherents of the theory that the waters 
of the Jordan were suddenly dammed by a landslip 
might perhaps point to the present appearance of 
the banks at this point and the curious bends of 
the river here to support their idea. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought to notice that the historical 
stoppage of the Jordan in A.D. 1257, while the 
bridge Jisr Damieh was being repaired, is to be 
found in the history of Sultan Bibars. A land- 
slip in the narrow part of the valley, some miles 
above Jisr Damieh, kept the Jordan dammed up 
for several hours, allowing the bed of the river to 
become dry by the water below running off to 
the Salt Sea. Stanley (Sin. and Pal. 304 n. 6) 
mentions that the appearance of the drying up 
of the Jordan seems to be described by Antoninus 
Martyr in the 6th cent., as if it occurred yearly at 
the visit of the pilgrims. See also King, Jorseds 
of Criticism, i. 281. 

THE MOUNDS IN THE JORDAN VALLEY.—AII 
over the Jordan Valley mounds or ‘Tells’ are 
found, of artificial formation, from 50 to 100 ft. in 
height. They stand at the entrance to every 
widy where there is a passage for traffic, and 
appear in these cases to have been placed there 
to guard the dwellers in the plain from maranders 
from the hill-country. They appear usually to be 
formed of remains of sun-dried bricks, probably in 
some cases the ruins of ancient walls and castles, 
and in other cases the sites where the bricks were 
moulded and dried. Near Beisan alone there are 
20 of these tells, apparently of the same character 
as those at Jericho. They usually occur in the 
vicinity of water. 

The mounds of Jericho were examined by the 
present writer in Feb. 1868. Nine mounds were 
cut through—two at Wddy Keilt, three at ‘Ain es- 
Sulidn, and four within a short distance of the 
spring head. The trenches were cut across from 
east to west to get shelter from the sun as much 


as possible. During the daytime the sun was 
scorching, at night it was bitterly cold. After the 
trenches were cut 8 ft. deep, the work was con- 
tinued by shafts 8 ft. square at intervals of 4 to 6 
ft., as the clay composing the mounds would not 
stand the cutting of one deep trench. Very little 
was found except pottery jars, and stone mortars 
for grinding corn. The general result was that 
the mounds were artificial, of sunburnt brick in a 
very friable condition, abounding in fragments of 
pottery. <A few solid-looking jars were found 
(now in the PHF Museum). The pottery in the 
upper portion of these mounds was Roman and 
later (SWP iil. 225). 

SCENE OF OUR LoRD’s BAPTisM.—When John the 
Baptist was preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 
‘Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him in the river Jordan. Then cometh 
Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John to be bap- 
tized of him.’ ‘ These things were done in Bethabara 
(RV Bethany, in some MSS Betharabah *), beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing’ (Jn 138), ‘Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil’ (Mt 4. ‘And straight- 
way the Spirit driveth him forth into the wilder- 
ness’ (M1 135). 

There is not sufficient information here to fix 
the position on the Jordan of the scene of the 
baptism, but it leads to the inference that it was on 
the east side of the Jordan opposite to the desert 
of Judea, and not so far north asSamaria. This 
place, Bethabara [which see] (or Bethany), beyond 
Jordan, was again visited by our Lord, and He 
abode there (Jn 10). The word ‘dbaéréA occurs in 
the OT in connexion with the Jordan. In 25 1018 
EV tr. it ‘ferry-boat’ (Gesenius ‘a ferry-boat’ or 
‘raft’); 2S 15% 17/6 AV reading (nay) ‘in the 
plains,’ RV reading (nsay) ‘at the fords,’ Ewald, 
Gesenius, Gritz, ‘at the fords’; Jg 7% Beth- 
barah, ‘house of passage,’ (?) Gesenius. There are 
also three cases in which the word ma‘baradh (‘a 
ford’; Gesenius, from the root ‘dbar, ‘to pass 
over’) is tr4 ‘the fords’ (of the Jordan), Jg 3% 12°, 
Jos 2’. The inference is that Deth-abarah is the 
resting-place on the other side. 

Stanley (Sin. and Pal. p. 311) gives ‘the house 
of a ship’ (ax) as the meaning of Bethania 
(Bethany); the meaning given ἐπ Biprorile is pre- 
ferred by many, viz. 3,2, locus depressionis, which 
seems to agree exactly with the conditions, a de- 
pressed plain beyond the fords of Jordan. The 
other word is Beth-arabah (the name of a town west 
of Jordan, Jos 15% etc.). The Arabah, however, is 
the term used for the desert plain of the Jordan, 
extending from near Jericho to the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
(Gesen.) and Arabah=desert. Conder proposes 
(PEFSt, 1876-77) to identify Bethania (Bethany) 
with Batanea or Bashan, and the ford of the Jordan 
east of Beisan called 'A bdra with Bethabara, or at 
least with the place of baptism, and points out 
that among the fifty fords of the Jordan this is the 
only one retaining the ancient name. 

his ford of ‘Abara is north of the Samaritan 
border, about 16 miles south of Lake Tiberias and 
a day’s journey from Nazarcth, and 22 miles from 
Kefr Kena (Cana). It does not, however, fulfil 
the conditions of being near to the wilderness of 
Judea, and so placed as to be accessible to the 
multitudes from Jerusalem and the parts about 
Judea. 

The line of route taken by king David in his 
passage from Jerusalem across Jordan to Mahanaim 
and back does not give much assistance, but is cer- 
tainly against the ‘Aradah ford site. It appears 

* Byfeve ΝῈ ABC*EF alpl latt syrrpesh heltxt hier arm me 
coddPl ap Orig: BafaSape C2KT> (V) (A) Heorr ayrr sincu J, 22, 
33 (69), alnonn ; BrOupafle Ke b gyrbclMs, 
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probable, however, that he would pass over Jordan, 
when in flight, by the very nearest ford, viz. that 
over against Jericho, either the Makhadet Hajlah 
or the Ghéraniyeh; in coming back he may have 
used any crossing most convenient, and thus have 
had recourse to the ferry-boat. There appears 
therefore to be nothing against the traditional 
site of our Lord’s place of baptism being placed on 
the Jordan near Kasr el-Jehfid, and not far from 
the ‘Ain el-Kharrar on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, as has been current since 4th cent. Beth- 
nimrah (‘house of the panther ’?), Nu 32°, identified 
as Nimrin, lies about 8 miles to the east of the 
Ghéraniyeh ford, and is supposed by some to be 
the site of Bethabara: in the LXX (B) it takes the 
form Βαιθαναβρά, and Eusebius calls it Βηθναμβρίς ; 
he also speaks of a town called Nabara (or Abara) 
as identical with Nimrah near Heshbon. Epi- 
phanius reads Bethamara for Bethabara (Rel. Pal, 
p. 627). The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) places it 
east of Jordan, 5 miles north of the Salt Sea, close 
to the hill where Elijah was caught up to heaven 
(Itin. Hieros.). Jerome (Per. S. Paul) identifies 
the place of baptism with the spot where the priests 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan 
(Jos 817, and th the spot where Ehjah and 
afterwards Elisha smote the waters and passed 
over dry-shod. The following also speak of the 
place of baptism at this spot: Theodosius, An- 
toninus, and Arculf, 

In later years the knights of St. John built a 
monastery here in order to enable them to carry 
out one of their threefold duties, viz. escorting 

ilgrims down from Jerusalem to Jordan. This 
inky is still carried out once a year by the Turkish 
eovernor of Jerusalem, who, on Monday in Passion 
week, escorts thousands of pilgrims to the Jordan 
to bathe. 

ANCIENT WRITERS ON THE JORDAN VALLEY.— 
The Antiquities and Wars of Josephus are full of 
references to this valley. (Ant. I. x. 1 and I. xi. 1) 
The spring of Jordan called Dan is spoken of, and 
the destruction of the cities of the Plain. (Ant. 
Iv. vili. 1) Moses gathered the congregation to- 
gether near Jordan where the city Abila now 
stands, a place full of palm trees. (Anz#. ν. i. 1) 
Abila to Jordan 60 furlongs. (Ant, v. 1. 2) Joshua 
was in fear about their passing over, for the 
Jordan ran with a strong current, and could not be 
passed over by bridges, as there never had been 
any bridges laid over it hitherto, and ferry-boats 
they had none. (Vv. iv. 3) The Israelites seize the 
ford of the Jordan (J g 3°), (VI. xi. 2) A bridge 
of boats laid over Jordan to enable king David to 
return from Mahanaim to Jerusalem. (IX. ii. 2) 
Elijah disappeared from among men, and no one 
knows of his death to this very day. (Ant. 
KY. =. 3, ¥. ve 1, EL αὶ ἦν Bd av. ἃ 1, Lexi. 9) 
The Jordan’s sources at Dan and Panium described. 
The lake Semechonitis (Hé@eh) is 30 furlongs in 
breadth and 60 in length ; its marshes reach as far 
as the plain Daphne, under the temple of the 
golden calf at the lesser Jordan. Jordan’s stream 
from Panium divides the marshes and fens of the 
lake Semechonitis; when it has run another 120 
furlongs it first passes the city Julias, and then 
passes through the middle of the Lake Gennesaret, 
after which it runs a long way over a desert, and 
then makes its exit into the lake Asphaltitis. 
Around Gennesaret the soil is so fruitful that all 
sorts of trees are grown upon it, particularly 


walnuts; also palm trees, fig trees, and olives; it ! 


supplies men with figs and grapes 10 months in the 
= Some have thought it to be a vein of the 
Nile, because it produces the coracine fish as well 
as that lake does which is near Alexandria. 


{δύ τιν, viil. 2. 3. 4, V. xili. 6) The Jordan and | 


Jericho are described. Jericho is situated on a 
plain, with naked and barren mountains over- 
hanging it; these mountains extend from Scytho- 
polis in the north to Sodom in the south at the 
utmost limits of the Salt Sea. Somorrhon is also 
spoken of, the Great Plain, the Salt Sea, and the 
plantations of palm trees near the Jordan. He 
speaks of the fountain of Jericho being healed 
by Elisha ; and also of the excellent gardens of 
Jericho, 70 furlongs long and 20 broad, abound- 
ing in palm trees, yielding honey and bees, the 
balsamum, that most precious of all fruits, the 
cypress tree, and myrobalanum. He states that it 
is not easy to light on any country in the world 
equal to it. The lake Asphaltitis is also described. 
(BJ iv. viil. 4) He describes the aqueduct from 
Nerea to water the palm trees of Jericho. 

Strabo (XVI. li. 16, ὁ. A.D. 19) gives a short 
account of the Jordan and Jericho. Coele-Syria, a 
hollow plain between the mountains of Libanus 
and Antilibanus. Rivers run through it, the 
largest of which is the Jordan, which waters a 
country productive and fertile of all things. It 
contains also a lake, which produces the aromatic 
rush and reed. Init are also marshes. The name 
of the lake is Gennesaritis. It produces also bal- 
samum. The Lycus and the Jordan are navigated 
upwards chiefly by the Aradii, with vessels of 
burden. At Jericho is the palm plantation, which 
contains various other trees of the cultivated kind 

roducing excellent fruit, but its chief production 
is the palm tree; it is 100 stadia in length; the 
whole is watered with streams, and filled with 
dwellings. Here also is a palace and the garden 
of the balsamum. Strabo has not only given a 
confused account of the Jordan, but he has mixed 
up together the account of the Salt Sea with that 
of the Lacus Serbonis, and he places Tarichza on 
the Salt Sea instead of on L. Tiberias. 

Tacitus (Hist. v. 6, A.D. 97) sums up the Jordan 
in a few words: ‘ Nec Jordanes pelago accipitur : 
secundum atque alterum lacum integer perfluit: 
tertio retinetur.’ 

Galen (A.D. 164) and Pausanias (V. vii. 4, A.D. 174) 
speak of the disappearance of the Jordan in the 
bitter lake. 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 15, A.D. 74) speaks of the 
rise of Jordan at Panium fountain, ‘qui nomen 
dedit Ceesaree.’ 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s.v. ‘ Dan’) 
describe Dan as being 4 R. miles distant from 
Paneas on the way to Tyre; and here, too, they 
say the Jordan breaks forth. 

Whe Targum of Jerusalem writes, ‘Dan of 
Cesarea’ (Zarg. Hieros., Gn 14%), 

The name of the Salt Sea adopted by Josephus 
(Ant. τ. ix.), viz. Asphaltitis Lacus, is first found in 
Diodorus Sieculus (11. 48, B.c. 45). He gives an 
account of the neighbourhood: ‘It is, however, 
well fitted for the cultivation of palms wherever 
it is traversed by serviceable rivers or fountains 
available for the purpose of irrigation. In a 
neighbouring valley grows the plant called balsam, 
which yields an abundant income, as the plant 
grows in no other part of the world. It is much 
used by physicians as a medicine.’ 

Justin (XXXVI. iil. 6) and Pausanias (Vv. vii. 4) 
0811 it θάλασσα ἡ νεκρά, ‘the Dead Sea.’ 

‘As the Jordan in the time of harvest’ (Sir 247° ; 
Aristeas, Epist. ad Philocratem). 

Josephus, BJ Iv. vil. 6, speaks of ἔλβιλα, TovAcds 
(Julias), Βησιμώ, near the lake Asphaltitis. 

In the LXX (B) of Jos 13” the name Beth-nimrah 
is given as Βαιθαναβρά, and the LXX (A) of Jos 13” 
gives Βηδιμούθ for Beth-jesimoth. 
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C, WARREN. 


JORIBUS (’IwpiBos).—1. (AV Joribas) 1 Es 85 (* 
LXX)=JArIbs, Ezr 8%, 2. 1 Es 9°=JARiB, Ezr 1018, 


JORIM (’Iwpelu).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”. 


JORKEAM (oypr).—A Judahite family name, 
1 Ch2, Kittel (in SBOT) suggests that we should 
erhaps read oy1p: (Jokdeam), the name of an un- 


identified place in the Negeb of Judah, Jos 15%. 


JOSABDUS (Ἰωσαβεές B, ᾿Ιωσάβδος A), 1 Es 88 = 
JOZABAD, No. 6. 


JOSAPHIAS (Ἰωσαφίας), 1 Es 8%.—In Ezr 8” 
JOSIPHIAH (wh. see). 


JOSECH (Ἰωσήχ WH, Ἰωσήφ TR, AV Joseph).— 
An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 8356, 


JOSEDEK.—See J EHOZADAK. 


JOSEPH (pv, Ἰωσήφ).---(. The patriarch. See 
next article, where also the meaning of the name 
is discussed. 2. A man of Issachar, Nu 137, 3. 
A son of Asaph, 1 Ch 25% 4. One of the sons of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10%, 
called in 1 Es 9* Josephus. 5. A priest, Neh 12%, 
6 An ancestor of Judith, Jth 81. 7. An officer of 
Judas Maccabeus. Along with Azarias he was 
defeated by Gorgias, 1 Mac 51% ὅδ. Ὁ §, In 2 Mac 
872, and probably also 1015, Joseph is read by mis- 
take for John, one of the brothers of Judas 
Maccabeus. 9. 10. Ancestors of our Lord, Lk 
34-80, 441, The husband of Mary the mother of 
Jesus. See sep. article. 42. One of the brethren 
of the Lord, Mt 13° (RV, following WH; in 
Mt 275, Mk 68 1520. 1 both AV and RV have 
Joses). 13. Joseph of Arimathza (wh. see). 14. 
Joseph Barsabbas (wh. see), Ac 1%. 45, The natal 
name of Barnabas (wh. see), Ac 4°° (AV Joses). 


JOSEPH (ηοὺ", in Ps 815 ηρὶπ; ‘May [God] add’; 
ef. Gn 30%).*—The second youngest son of the 
patriarch Jacob, Rachel’s firstborn, and ancestor 
of the two northern tribes Manasseh and Ephraim. 

Sources.—The history of Joseph is contained in 
Gn 30” (E), 4 (J); and in Gn 37. 39-50. In these 
chapters the body of the narrative is derived from 
J and E, the parts which belong to P being only 
Q71-2a 4146 466-51 4'75-Ga. 1-11. 370-28 4Q5-6 4Qla. 280-88 f()12-15. 


The etructure of JE, in the parts where the distinction of 
sources ie most important, will appear most clearly from the 
following table :— 


25-27 28b * 
28a (to pit) 
4238-4434 4 
451-465 ** 


31-35 
280-30 36 


4628-474. 6b +} 


4 3721 801 
E 3722-25 (to bread) 


J 
oh 401 411-45. 8 47-57 491-37 


J 4713-270 (to Goshen) 29-31, 
E 4712 


* The words, ‘And they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelitee for 
20 pieces of eilver.’ 

+ Except in ν.1 the words ‘Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, 
the captain of the guard.’ 

1 Except v. ‘into the prison, the place where Joseph was 
bound’; v.5 ‘The butler and the baker of the king of Eeypt, 
which were bound in the prison’; v.15b‘ And here also have I 
done nothing, that they ehould have put me into the dungeon.’ 

§ Except ν.1 4 ‘And they brought him hastily out of the 
dungeon.’ 

|| Except vv.27. 28, 

Ἵ Except 4814 (on account of the allusion to Simeon), and 
4829» * And he brought Simeon out unto them,’ 

** Except 454> ‘whom ye eold unto Egypt,’ 5 ‘that ye sold 
me hither,’ 109 ‘and thou ehalt dwell in the land of Goshen,’ 
with perhaps one or two unimportant clauses elsewhere. 

{1 From ‘in the land of Goshen.’ 


*In 3023, from another eource (E), a different etymology is 
given, ae though the word were connected with OX to take 
away. 


For the grounds of this analysis, reference muet be made to 
the Comms., or, more briefly, to LOT p. 16f. (617f7.). The 
history of Joseph must have been told at length in J and E 
alike, in substantially the same form in both, but with occa. 
sional yariations in details; and the method mostly followed 
by the compiler, esp. in chs. 39-47, has been to excerpt long 
passages from J and E alternately, and at the eame time toa 
incorporate in each ehort notices embodying the characteristic 
differences of the other. It may assist the reader to place 
here a eynopsie of the principal differences between the two 
narratives. According to J, Joseph, when his brethren plot to 
kill him, is rescued by Judah, and then eold by his brethren 
to Ishmaelitee, who in their turn sell him to an Egyptian ol 
position, whose name is not given: after the charge brought 
azainst him by his master’e wife, he is thrown into the etate- 
prison; and the keeper of this makes him overseer of the 
other prisonere. In the sequel, the brethren only tell Joseph 
about their younger brother in answer to his inquiry (437 4419) ; 
nothing ie said about Simeon being detained as a hostage in 
Egypt; the brethren open their eacks and discover the money 
in them, at the lodging-place by the way ; Judah offers to be 
surety to his father for Benjamin’e return; and Goshen is 
named as the district allotted to Jacob and his eons. According 
to E, Joseph ie rescued from hie other brethren by Reuben, and 
thrown into a pit, from which he is drawn up by Midianites 
without his brothers’ knowledge: he is sold by them to Poti- 
phar, captain of the guard, who appoints him to wait on the 
prisonere confined in his house: the brethren, when taxed 
with being epies, volunteer the information about their younger 
brother (4215.32); Simeon is left in Egypt as a hostage; the 
brethren open their eacks at the end of their journey home; 
Reuben offere to be eurety for Benjamin’e return; and there 
is no mention of Goshen.* Thus, while both versions bring 
Joseph into relation with a prison, he is a prisoner himself 
only in J; in E he is merely appointed to wait on the prisoners: 
further, while in J the keeper of the prison (who is distinct 
from Joseph's master, 3920.21) commits the other prisonere into 
his charge, in E his own master, the ‘captain of the guard’ 
(3736 4038. 4), appointe him to wait upon the prieonere. In the 
existing (composite) narrative the two versions are harmonized 
(though imperfectly) by Potiphar being represented as both 
Joseph’e master and also ‘captain of the guard.’ 


After the account of his birth (307), the next 
notice of Joseph’s life which occurs is when he 
has grown into a lad, and (according to P) is 17 
years old (37). His father’s favourite,t he ex- 
cites the envy of his elder brothers, which is 
increased by his imprudence in communicating to 
them the dreams,—both too manifestly suggest- 
ive of future greatness (37°"),—of his brethren’s 
sheaves bowing down to his, and of the sun, moon, 
and eleven stars making obeisance to him. Shortly 
afterwards, his brethren are keeping their father’s 
flocks at Shechem; and Joseph is sent by his 
father from the broad ‘vale,’ in which Hebron 
lay (37; cf. 35%), to inquire after their welfare. 
He finds them at Dothan (2K 6%), now Tel? 
Dothan, about 15 miles N. of Shechem, where 
the pasturage is still even richer than it is at 
Shechem (Robinson, BF ii. 122). As they see 
him approaching in the distance, they plan to kill 
him, and so to frustrate for ever the, to them, 
unwelcome future portended by his dreams. At 
this point (3774) the composition of the narrative 
becomes apparent, and there are two divergent 
accounts of the manner in which Joseph was 
rescued from their hands, and came to be sold 
into Egypt.t According to J, Judah dissuades 
his other brethren from carrying out their purpose, 
and induces them to sell ει όμαις τ to a caravan of 
Ishmaeliies, who happened at the time to be passing 
by, on their way from Gilead to Evypt;§ and the 
Ishmaelites, upon their arrival in Egypt, sell him 

* This last distinction agrees with that which appears in 
Exodus, where eimilarly it is only J who describes the leraelites 
as living apart in Goshen (822 926), 

tThe O°S9 ning (also 2S 1318f, as worn by princesses), the 
‘coat of many colours’ of AV (so LXX ποικίλος, Vulg. polymita), 
was more probably (Pesh. Aq. Symm.; also LXX Vulg. in 28 
[χιτὼν xapruros; tunica talaris]) a tunic having sleeves for the 
arms, and reaching to the feet (cf. RVim), lit. (if the Aram. 
sense of DD may be adopted, for the word does not occur other- 
wise in the Heb. of the OT) a tunic of palms (of the hande) and 
soles (of the feet), —the tunic ordinarily worn having no eleeyes, 
and reaching only to the kneee, 

{ See, above, the parts which belong to the two narratives. 

§ Dothan, it ie to be observed, liee upon the caravan-route 
leading from Beth-shean and Jezreel to Ramleh and Egypt 
(Rob. lc.); it was thus a natural epot for the lehmaelite dealers, 


| travelling from Gilead, to pass. 
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as a slave to an Egyptian of rank. According to 
EK, Reuben,* Joseph’s eldest brother, dissuades the 
others from carrying out their plan; at his sug- 
gestion they cast Joseph into a pit, and Afidianite 
merchantmen, passing by,t draw him up out of the 
pit, without his brothers’ knowledge, and sell him 
into Egypt to Potiphar, the ‘captain of the guard.’t 
Reuben upon returning, after the meal (v.*4), to 
the pit, in the hope, no doubt, of being able now 
to send Joseph home secretly, is disconsolate to 
find it empty. His father’s grief, upon receiving 
the blood-stained coat, which his brethren bring 
to him, as evidence of Joseph’s death, is graphi- 
cally portrayed (νν. 32:85 J). 

How Joseph meanwhile fared in Egypt is re- 
counted by J in ch. 39, and by E in ch. 40 (in 
each ease, with the exceptions noted above). The 
Egyptian, to whom the Ishmaelites sold him,§ 
finding him to be quick and trustworthy, appoints 
him ‘over his house,’—2.e. makes him superin- 
tendent of his establishment, or his major domo,— 
and intrusts to him the whole of his domestic 
arrangements, so that ‘with him—7.e. beside him 
—he knew not ought, save the bread that he did 
eat,’ which, on account of religious scruples, would 
not in Egypt be naturally intrusted to the care 
of a foreigner (ef. 43°), Under Joseph’s admin- 
istration, everything prospered in his master’s 
house; and the blessing of heaven rested visibly 
upon it (39'*), But Joseph was ‘comely and well- 
favoured,’ and attracted the notice of his master’s 
wife: she makes advances to him, which he re- 
jects, saying nobly that he will neither betray 
the trust which his master reposes in him, nor 
sin against God. The advances are repeated, but 
still meet with no response. In the end, enraged at 
what she considers as a slight received at Joseph’s 
hands, she brings a false accusation against him 
before her husband; and he is cast into the state- 
prison.|| There, however, J” is still with him: he 
wins the favour of the keeper of the prison, who finds 
he can place in him implicit confidence, and even 
commits the other prisoners to his charge (397), 

Shortly afterwards (ch. 40 E), two of the 
Pharaoh’s officers, the chief of his cupbearers, or 
butlers, and the chief of his bakers, offended the 
king, and they were placed in custody 7 in the 
house of the ‘ captain of the guard,’—+.e. Potiphar, 
who, according to 37% (also 1), had bought Joseph 
of the Midianites. Joseph is appointed to wait 
upon them (40*);** and, coming in to them one 

* At least, if (as most critics suppose) ‘ Judah’ stood origin- 
ally in v.21 (J) for ‘Reuben’ (as the text stands, v.21> and v.22a 
are tautologous) But even if that be not the case, we have 
‘Reuben’ in vv.22. 23 (E), and ‘ Judah’ in v.26 (J). 

{In v.28 the absence of the art. before ‘ Midianites’ shows 
that the reference cannot be to ‘the Ishmaelites,’ mentioned 
specifically in v.27, 

1 Properly, ‘ captain (or superintendent, chief) of the slaugh- 
terers’ (of animals [not ‘executioners’]), a Heb. title, though 
always, aS 1t happens, applied to foreigners (elsewhere only, 
with 2 for "WW, of Neb.’s ‘captain of the guard’ Jer 3995. 4110 
436 5212ff. 2 K 258%, and Dn 214). The royal butchers came in 
some way to form the royal bodyguard; cf. W. R. Smith, 
OTIC2 2621. LXX ἀρχιμάγειρος, -τεῖτι itself a perfectly possible 
rendering (see 1S 925. 24), but not probable in view of Jer 39, ete. 

8 Identifted in the existing text with Potiphar (3798) by the 
harmonizing insertion in 3910, 

|| The expression is a peculiar one (not the ordinary Heb. 
term for ‘ tape and is found only here (3920-23) and 403-5, 
Understood as two Heb. words, it might mean ‘ house of round- 
ness,’ t.e. a, circular tower, such as might be used as a prison ; 
but sdhar is perhaps the Hebraized form of an Egyp. word 
[cf. Ebers, Aeg. u. die Bb. Mos. 8181. the very special char- 
acter of the suhkan at Thebes (see Maspero, Struggle, 271n. 5) is 
an objection to Sayce’s view (HAH 87) that it may be this word]. 

4 According to the insertions in vv.8b. 5b. 15b (J), in the state- 
prison, where Joseph was bound. In yyvy.14b-15a, according to Εἰ, 
Joseph prays to be released, not from imprisonment, but only 
from servitude in a foreign land, after having been ‘stolen 
away’ from his native country (in agreement with E’s repre- 
sentation in 3728s. c), , 

** ΟΣ, 4112 (also E). In 3922 (J) Joseph is made overseer of the 
other prisoners; and he receives this appointment, not from 
his master (as here), but from the keeper of the state-prison. 


morning, he hears from them about their two 
dreams. Unable to interpret them themselves, 
they recount them to him; and he interprets them 
correctly. Three days after, on the Pharaoh’s 
birthday, the chief butler, as Joseph foretold, is 
restored to his office, and the chief baker is hung 
(40°), 

Ch. 41 (with the exceptions noted, E) tells the 
story of Joseph’s elevation in Egypt. After two 
years, during which time his position remained 
unaltered (the chief butler having forgotten his 
promise to mention him to the king), the Pharaoh 
had his two dreams, of the fat and lean kine, and 
of the full and withered ears; and much signifi- 
cance being attached in Egypt to dreams, he was 
disturbed to find no one able to interpret them. 
The chief butler, reminded by the occurrence of 
Joseph’s skill in his own case, mentions him to the 


Pharaoh. He issent for; and, being brought before 


the king,* declares to him what his dreanis signify, 
viz. seven years of plenty, to be succeeded imme- 
diately by seven years of famine: in view of the 
future, he further suggests the practical measure 
of making provision for the years of famine by 
storing up in advance a fifth of the produce of 
each of the years of plenty. The Pharaoh, im- 
pressed by his sagacity, and recognizing it as of 
God (41°), forthwith Invests him with authority 
over the entire land of Egypt, for the purpose of 
giving effect to this proposal, and confers upon 
him other signal marks of the royal favour (419-44); 
he further, as a mark of his admittance into the 
Egyptian bureaucracy, bestows upon him an 
Egyptian name, Zaphnath-pa‘aneah, and marries 
him to Asenath, a daughter of Potiphera, priest of 
the great national temple of the sun (Ra), at On 
(Heliopolis, 7 miles N.E. of the modern Cairo). A 
notice from P (4145) states that Joseph, at the time 
of his elevation, was 30 years of age. During the 
7 years of plenty, Joseph amassed corn in the 
geranaries of every city from the surrounding 
district: in the 5th of these years, we are told, 
Asenath bore him two sons, who were named, 
respectively, Manasseh in allusion to his forgetting 
now his past troubles, and Ephraim on account of 
his fruitfulness in the land of his affliction. When 
the years of famine began, the Egyptians all came 
to Joseph to buy corn (41°), 

Famines in Egypt are due commonly to the 
failure of the annual inundation of the Nile. The 
famine in which Joseph is concerned is stated, 
however, to have extended to all the earth (41%) ; 
and this circumstance is the fact upon which the 
entire sequel of the story hinges. 42)*7 (EK, except 
vv.27: 28) tells how, as the famine became severe in 
Canaan, Jacob sends all his sons except Benjamin 
to buy corn in Egypt. Introduced into Joseph’s 
presence, they prostrate themselves before him (cf. 
the dreams, 377-°), but donot recognize him: during 
the years of separationt he has grown from a 
youth into a man, and his Egyptian dress and 
shaven face further disguise him. He receives 
them roughly, and accuses them of being spies, 
sent to discover the ‘nakedness of the land.’ The 
charge throws them off their guard; and they seek 
to disarm his suspicions by volunteering informa- 
tion t about their family, of which Joseph at once 
takes advantage: desirous, namely, of ascertaining 
the truth about Benjamin, he insists that one 
shall be left bound in Egypt, while the others go 
home, and bring back their youngest brother with 


* According to the notice from J, inserted in be from the 
dungeon, in which J represents him as imprisoned (4015b 3921-28), 

+ According to Εἰ, more than 9 (411-48); taking account of the 
ald mona) dates given by P (318 4146), more than 20 (13+ the 7 of 
414), 

Η ae ef. v.82, In the parallel narrative of J, this information 
must have been given in answer to Joseph’s express inquiry’ 
see 437 4419, 
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them. Their conscience, the narrator remarks, 
smites them: they recognize in their misfortunes 
a nemesis for their treatment of Joseph; and 
Reuben—who regularly takes the lead in E— 
reminds them how he had sought to divert them 
from their purpose. Joseph understood all the 
time what they were saying, and was much moved 
by it: he adheres, however, to his terms, and 
retains as hostage, not indeed Reuben, his former 
protector, but the next eldest of his brethren, 
Simeon. Having secretly given orders for each 
man’s money to be restored into his sack, and 
having given them provision for the way, he lets 
the others go, and they return to Canaan. Arrived 
there, they report to their father what had befallen 
them: the surprising discovery of the money in 
their sacks * adds to their and his anxiety; and he 
bitterly reproaches them for their inconsiderate 
treatment of him. Jeuben steps forward, and 
offers his two sons as surety for the safe return of 
Benjamin from Egypt. 

The narrative is now continued by a long extract 
from J (42°8-44*4, with the exceptions noted). The 
famine continuing in Canaan, Jacob is obliged a 
second time to send to Egypt for corn: he is 
reluctant at first to let Benjamin go as well: but 
after the representations of Judah,—who takes the 
lead in J (cf. 37%), as Reuben does in E,—and his 
offer to be surety for his safe return (cf. the similar 
offer of Reuben in E, 42°"), he consents, sending at 
the same time a present, to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, the favour of the great Egyptian governor. 
Joseph, seeing Benjamin with his other brothers, 
and perceiving thus that they have spoken the 
truth, prepares to show them friendliness, and 
invites them to a feast in his house. E mentions 
at this point that Simeon was released to them. 
They make ready their present for Joseph ; and as 
he comes in, a second time (cf. 42°) fulfil uncon- 
sciously his dreams (37” °) : he inquires tenderly for 
his father, and expresses his satisfaction at seeing 
Benjamin. At the feast, they are surprised to 
find themselves seated according to their ages, and 
Benjamin honoured with a ‘mess,’-—or honorary 
portion (ef. 2 5. 118),—five times as large as any of 
theirs. 

The dénodment now approaches. The brethren 
depart, with their sacks filed with corn, Joseph 
having privately given orders for his divining-eup 
to be hidden in Benjamin’s sack. Before they can 
have gone far, he sends messengers after them, 
who overtake them, and tax them with the theft. 
Their consciences are clear; and they voluntarily 
offer the offender to justice. Dismay and despair 
seize them, when the cup is found in Benjamin’s 
sack. With affected indignation, Joseph re- 
proaches them with what they have done: Judah, 
in reply, speaking on behalf of them all, attempts 
no excuse; for no excuse seems to be possible: a 
just retribution has overtaken them (ef. 427); 
they will all remain bondmen in Egypt. But 
Joseph presses his advantage home: he will only 
retain Benjamin. Judah now steps forward, and 
in a speech of striking beauty, remarkable not 
less for grace and persuasive cloquence than for 
frankness and generosity, interecdes on Benjamin’s 
behalf: explaining how all had happened from the 
beginning, he entreats Joseph to have compassion 
on the feelings of an aged father, and to allow him 
to remain as bondman himself in his brother’s 
atcad (44'**4), Overcome by the pathos of Judah’s 
appeal, and convinced at last of his brethren’s 


*In J (see 4321) this discovery is made at the lodging-place 
by the way; and 4227. 23 js an extract from J’s account of it 
(notice ἽΠΝΠ ‘the one,’ implying others to follow, not ἽΠΕ. 
Observe also that the unusual word nnnPN sack, oceurring 13 


times in ch, 43-44 (J), occurs also twice in 4227-23, and not 
elsewhere in the OT). 
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altered mind, Joseph discloses himself to them 
(ch, 45 E*). Wis first inquiry is for hisfather. For 
a while they can give no answer for amazement ; 
but he reassures them, and allays their fears: in 
what they have done, they have been, after all, 
the unconscious instruments of Providence, for 
‘God did send me before you to preserve life’ 
(45°-7-8), And he sends an affectionate message to 
his father, to come and settle in Egypt, and be 
supported by him there. 

pon Jacob’s arrival in Egypt, Joseph hastens 
to meet his father in Goshen (46%? J), He 
presents five of his brethren to the Pharaoh, who 
upon learning from them that they are shepherds, 
agrees to grant them an abode in GOSHEN (wh. see), 
a pastoral district about Saft el-Henneh, some 40 
miles N.E. of Cairo (4677-4745 J; ef. 475% Ῥὴ Ὁ 
(Aceording to P (47*") Jacob himself is introduced 
by Joseph to the Pharaoh; and Joseph assigns 
him, at the Pharach’s command, an abode in the 
‘land of Rameses,’—probably a name for the E. 
part of the Delta, which Ramses ΤΙ., the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, beautified by many new build- 
ings, and often made his residence.) Ὁ 

There follows a paragraph (474% J), describing 
a permanent change in the Egyptian system of 
land-tenure, which was attributed to Joseph. 
The famine continuing in Egypt, the people first 
gave away all their money for corn, then they 
gave away their cattle, fin: lly they offered them- 
selves and their land. The result was that all the 
land in Egypt, except that of the priests (who 
received a fixed revenue in kind from the crown, 
and thus had no occasion to sell their possessions 
for food), became the property of the Pharaoh, the 
previous owners becoming tenants of the king, 
paying him, as it were, an annual rent of 3 of the 
produce. 

According to P (477-8) Jacob lived with Joseph 
in Egypt 17 years. As the time drew near for him 
to die, Joseph hearing of his sickness, brought in 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim to see him. 
Upon hearing that they were there, the aged 
patriarch blessed them, giving Ephraim, the 
younger, against their father’s desire, the first 

lace, in view of the future greatness of the tribe 
ἘΣ ΠῚ from him (vv.?-?- 8:2. JE), at the same 
time (vv.7!: 33 E) conferring upon Joseph, as a special 
gift, ‘one shoulder—or mountain-slope—above his 
brethren’ (with allusion to Shechem; see JACOB, 
p. 532). A parallel text of P (485: describes 
Jacob’s adoption of his two grandsons, in virtue of 
which he places each on the same level with his 
own sons. 

After Jacob’s death, Joseph, as was natural, 
made suitable provision for his burial (501: 1. 
JE, probably J; 50! P). His brethren fear now 
that he will exact retribution for their past treat- 
inent of lim, and send accordingly to crave his 
forgiveness. He replies generously that he is not 
in God’s place, viz. to exact vengeance for actions 
which, however intended, have been overruled by 
God’s providence for good (‘to save much pcople 
alive’), and that he will continue to make pro- 
vision for their nourishment and welfare (50%?! E).§ 
He lived, we read, to the age of 110, surviving 
even the birth of his great-grandchildren.|| Before 


* Except the clauses in vv.4-5 referring to Joseph’s having 
been sold hy his brethren; v.19 ag far as Goshen; and perhaps 
v.23 


¢ The sequence in 475-6 ig much better in LXX than in the 
Heh. text. 

{ The expression is thus proleptic, even if it he not actually 
an anachronism, ; 

§ The terms of v.29 (cf, 4712), and the expression, ‘as it is this 
day,’ in v.29, seem to show that the writer pictured the famine 
as still continuing (cf. 4511), E must have placed Jacoh’s death 
earlier than P (4728). 

i| V.23 “the sons of Machir, son of Manasseh,’ are specified, on 
account of the importance attaching later to the correspond- 


᾿ ing clans of the tribe of Manasseh, on the EB. of Jordan (see 
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his death he expressed his assurance that God 
would ultimately bring up the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, and gave solemn directions for his 
bones to be brought up with them (504 ἢ, The 
fulfilment of this injunction is described in Ex 
13%, Jos 2453 (both E); in the latter place it is 
added that Joseph’s bones were buried finally in 
Shechem, in the plot of ground bought there by 
Jacob (Gn 33") in the centre of the territory owned 
by his descendants, the ‘children of Ephraim.’ 
The character of Joseph is one that is singularly 
ainiable and free from faults. Heis the true son, 
the true brother, the true servant. Loyal and 
faithful, disinterested and sincere, modest and 
considerate, he wins the esteem of all right- 
niinded persons with whom he has to do. He is 
obedient to duty in whatever position he finds 
himself—whether feeding his father’s sheep, or 
attending to his master’s house, or acting for the 
keeper of the prison, or invested by Pharaoh with 
authority over Egypt. ‘J’ was with him’ is 
the significant phrase by which the narrator in- 
dicates the Divine approval of his conduct (39% * 
21.23), In misfortune he is resigned, and does not 
complain. He resists temptation. In his eleva- 
tion he neither presumes upon his position nor 
forgets his humbler relations: in spite of their 
cruel treatment of him, he bears his brethren no 
grudge; even after his father’s death he is as 
generous and magnanimous as before (50!""71), He 
has deep and true affection: his younger brother 
and his father are ever foremost in his thoughts.* 
His attitude towards his other brethren, and the 
humiliation which he imposes on them, are, of 
course, dictated by the desire to prove them, and 
bring them to acknowledge their sin; as soon as 
they have done this (οἱ, 427-7? 4418), and he is 
satished that they are treating his father and 
Benjamin with genuine affection, he discloses hiu- 
self, excuses them for what they had done (45**), 
and, to assure them of his forgiveness and good- 
will, makes provision for their residence near 
himself in Egypt. He has a lively sense of de- 
pendence upon God and of his duty towards Him 
(39° 4116 507%), He is conscious that he is in God’s 
hands, who overrules evil that good may come, 
and effects His purposes even though it may be 
without the knowledge and against the wishes of 
the actual agents (50, cf. 4575), Asa righteous 
man, persecuted and sold by his brethren, wrong- 
fully accused and humiliated, but afterwards 
exalted, and using his position for the good of 
others, submissive, forgiving, and tender-hearted, 
it is not surprising that he should often have been 
regarded as a type of Christ. Only the measures 
adopted by Joseph for the relief of the famine 
might be thought to strike a discordant note in 
his character. 10 appropriate the surplus produce 
of the seven years of plenty, and then to compel 
the Egyptians to buy back, even to their own 
impoverishinent, what they had themselves pre- 
viously given up, does not seem consistent with our 
ideas of justice and equity. It must, however, be 
remembered, that, in this respect, Joseph was not, 
and could not be expected to be, in advance of the 
public morality of his age. The economic condi- 
tions of Egypt are, and always have been, peculiar. 
The fertility of the soil is dependent upon a system 
of irrigation, which can only be kept in proper order 
by the central government ; and the cultivator falls 


Maontk and MANASSEH) ‘Born upon Joseph’s knees,’ t.e. 
recognized hy him as his descendants; cf, 303, Odyss. xix. 401. 

* Gn 415lend igs naturally not to be taken au pied de la lettre. 
It is an old difficulty that Joseph did not, immediately after his 
elevation, take steps to inform his father of his welfare; but 
perhaps separations of this kind were taken in those days more 
as a matter of course than they would be by us; and certainly, 
if Joseph had done this, both the interest and the moral of the 
narrative would have been greatly impaired. 


into a state of dependency and indebtedness to it 
at the same time. Moreover, the Egyptian fellah 
lacks inherently the spirit of independence, and, 
even to the present day, is content to enrich others 
by his labour rather than himself. Of course such 
considerations as these do not justify in the abstract 
the oppressions to which Egypt has habitually 
been exposed at the hands of Oriental viceroys and 
pashas; but they tend to show that Joseph did 
not do more than was consistent with the condition 
of the country, with the age in which he lived, 
and with the position in which he found himself 
placed at the time.* Nevertheless, as Delitzsch 
observes, the remark of Niebuhr remains true: 
‘the history of Joseph is a dangerous precedent for 
designing ministers.’ 

Joseph was the reputed ancestor of the two tribes 
Manasseh and Ephraim, the latter being the most 
powerful and important in Northern Israel. In 
the blessings of Jacob (Gn 49%-?6) and Moses 
(Dt 334-18), ‘Joseph’ manifestly represents these 
two tribes, though no doubt in each the poet is 
thinking more particularly of Ephraim; in each 
he descants upon the blessings of soil and climate, 
of populousness and military strength, enjoyed 
by the tribe; and in each Joseph bears the title 
rox W ‘the separate (ov crowned) one of his 
brethren,’ 27.¢. the tribe distinguished from the 
others by the possession, in a pre-eminent degree, 
of such distinctions as wealth, and influence, and 
political and military power. The terms of these 
blessings, and the enthusiasm which in each the 
poet displays for ‘Joseph,’ show that both spring 
from the period during which Ephraim was the 
leading tribe in Israel.t The two tribes are also 
grouped together elsewhere under the same common 
designation: not only in the expression ‘ children 
of Joseph,’ Jos 16! 17416 (J), Nu 1%, Jos 144 184 
al, (P), but also in ‘house of Joseph,’ Jos 17” 18°, 
Jg 17-23-4252 5 19%+ 1 Καὶ 11%, and (like Ephraim 
in Hos) ὦ potvort of Northern Israel generally, 
Am 5%, Ob #8 ([[ ‘house of Jacob’), Zec 10%, and in 
‘Joseph’ alone (sometimes representing N. Israel 
generally), Dt 27" 33-16 Am 55 6°, ‘Ezk 3738-19 
4713 4822, Ps 7717 (‘the sons of Jacob and Joseph’) 
78° 80! (|| ‘ Israel’), 815. 

On Joseph-el, as the name of a place in Palestine 
in the 15th cent. B.C., see p. 526. 

Date of Joseph.—The period of Egyptian history 
at which the events of Joseph’s life are to be 
placed, cannot be determined except inferentially. 
As in the Book of Exodus, the name of the 
Pharaoh is not mentioned; and in view of the 
general fixity of Egyptian institutions, the allu- 
sions to Egyptian manners and customs, as 
Dillm. remarks, are not sufliciently distinctive to 
constitute a clue to the age in which he lived.§ 
The biblical dates, both of the Exodus and of the 
patriarchal age (which is dependent upon it, Ex 
12"), are too uncertain to form a secure basis for 
further chronological calculations (see CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol. i. p. 398). There are, however, strong 
reasons for supposing Ramses Π|. of the 19th 
dynasty (B.C. 1275-1208, Petrie) to be the Pharaoh 
of the oppression (Ex 18"); and arguing back 
from this datum, it is probable that Joseph’s 


* Of. the remarks and quotations illustrative of the economic 
condition of Egypt in the work of Vigouroux, cited below 
(p. 772 n.*), ii. 183-189 ; also Ebers, Gosen, 486-8 (ed. 2, 498 f.). 

t In 28 1943 (44) LXX (7123 for 1173), ‘Iam also the firstborn 
more than thou,’ the men of Israel claim the birthright—no 
doubt on account of the prestige enjoyed by Ephraim ; cf. 1 Ch 
61.2; Ew. i. 422, Ν 

t Including here Benjamin (in 2 5 1920 Shimei, a Benjaminite, 
speaks), Cf. Stade, Gesch. i. 160 fi. : 

§ Sayce's statement (HHH 90, cf. 83), that the Egypt which 


_ the narrative brings before us is that of the Hyksos age, is not 


warranted by the facts: not one of the illustrations quoted by 
him is distinctive of the Hyksos age, and the great majority are 
not drawn from that period at all. 
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elevation in. Egypt is to be placed under one of 
the later Hyksos kings.* The Hyksos (1.6, Hyk- 
shasu, ‘prince of the Shasu,’ or ‘spoilers,’ 2.¢. 
desert-hordes, or Bedawis) were a race of Asiatic 
invaders, who (according to Manetho) held posses- 
sion of Egypt for 511 years (B.C. 2098-1587, Petrie), 
at first devastating and destroying, but afterwards 
settling down, and assimilating much of the cul- 
ture of the conquered Egyptians (cf. vol. 1. p. 659 f.; 
Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 50 ff., 72 ff.). Zoan 
(Tanis), in the N.E. of the Delta.t (as excava- 
tions have shown) was one of their chief cities, 
George the Syncellus speaks of a general consensus 
of chronographers to the effect that the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was Aphophis,t 2.6. Apepa (1.), the last 
important Hyksos king.g§ As it happens, if we 
place the Exodus at about B.c. 1204 (Petrie), this 
would agree with the date given in Ex 12” 
(1204 +- 480 = 1634 B.C.). 

Historical Character of Joscph.—Taken in the 
abstract, it cannot be said that there are serious 
historical improbabilities in the substance of 
Joseph’s biography. Certainly the narrative con- 
tains many dramatic situations. Both Joseph and 
his brethren pass through a series of crises and 
adventures, any one of which might readily have 
closed the drama, though all, in fact, lead on 
happily to the final dénoviment. Truth is, how- 
ever, proverbially stranger than fiction. There 
have been many remarkable biographies in history, 
and we must beware of making probability too 
absolutely the test of credibility. In the general 
fact of a foreigner, by a happy stroke of clever- 
ness, winning the favour of an Kastern despot, and 
being in consequence invested by him with high 
powers, there is nothing unprecedented; and in 
the case of Egypt, in particular, the monuments 
supply explicit evidence of foreigners rising there 
to positions of political distinction. The question 
assumes, however, 8, different aspect when account 
is taken (1) of the fact that the narratives about 
Joseph are plainly not the work of a contemporary 
hand,|| but were in all probability only cominitted 
to writing 700-800 years afterwards, and (2) of the 
further curious fact that ‘Joseph’ (like many 
of the other patriarchal names) is also a tribal 
name, the name of that subdivision of the nation 
which was also called after his two sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim. The first of these facts at once 
destroys all guarantee that we possess in the 
Joseph-narratives a literal record of the facts. The 
outline, indeed, may still be historical, but for 
details or particular episodes popular imagination 
will very probably be feapnielbla : the improb- 
abilities which certainly attach to some of the 
details connected with the famine and the measures 


*So Knob., Dillm., Riehm, Ebers (in Smith, DB? 1792f.), 
Brugsch (Steininschrift, 131), Wiedemann (with reserve), Aeg. 
Gesch. (1884), i. 293f., and in his small Gesch. von alt-Aeg. (1891) 
67 ἢ. 3 and others. 

t Zoan would be not more than about 35 miles from Goshen; 
and it is true that the court of the Pharaoh in Gn is represented 
as heing not far from Goshen (for Joseph was near to both: 
4510. 16 4629-34 477), whereas the residence of the Pharaohs, both 
hefore (12-14 dyn.) and after (18-20 dyn.) the Hyksos period, was 
far up the Nile, at Thebes, However, an argument in support 
of Joseph’s Pharaoh being one of the Hyksos kings could be 
based upon this coincidence, only if it were already certain that 
the narrative was the work of a contemporary hand, which 
might be trusted to reproduce accurately geographical facts of 
this kind. 

1 P. 62 (cf. p. 69) ἐτὶ σῶσε γὼρ συμπεφώνητοι ὅτι ἐπὶ "Αφώφεως 
ἦρξεν Ἰωσὴφ τῆς Αἰγύπτου : Ὁ. 107, the 17th year of Aphophis is 
specified. Erman (Z. ἢ. Aeg. Spr. 1881, 125-7; ef. Maspero, 
Struggle of Natiens, 71) has made it probable that this date 
was arrived at hy a combination of the 430 years of Ex 1241 with 
Egyptian data. 

§ Petrie, Hist, of Eg. i. 242, ii. 17 ff. 


|| Notice incidentally in this connexion the absence of par- | 


ticudaré in the narrative, e.g. any mention of the personal name 
of the Pharaoh, and of the place in Egypt wherehe held his court; 
and cf. Sayce, 710} 228. Contemporary writers—for instance, 
Jeremiah—are in such matters much more definite and specific. 


by which it was relieved (4147-4. δά, 56. 57 4714-26) » 
may thus, for example, be accounted for. The 
second fact raises the further question whether the 
figure of Joseph, in part or even as a whole, is a 
reflection of the history and characteristics of the 
li projected upon the past in an individual 
orm. 


According to Ewald (cf. above, p. 6534), the twelve sons of 
Jacob represent corresponding subdivisions of the nation : the 
smaller part of it, distinguished in the extant tradition by the 
name and fame of Joseph, and consisting essentially of the two 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh (which afterwards separated), 
migrated into Egypt first; Joseph, who was a real person, was 
a leader or distinguished member of the immigrants; he rose 
to power in Egypt, and conferred there great benefits hoth upon 
his own people and upon the country, and in the end also 
attracted the remaining and stronger part of his people to the E. 
frontier of Egypt. His personality was a remarkable one ; and 
in after ages it was transfigured in the memory of his people: 
under the infiuence of Israel’s religion it became an ideal of 
filial and fraternal affection, a high example of goodness, de- 
votion to duty, sincerity, and love. The fundamental idea of 
the story consists in the happy reunion in Egypt of the long- 
separated members of Jacob’s family, at the call of the son and 
brother who has risen there to high station; this, in the 
narrative of Genesis, as we possess it, has heen gradually 
elahorated by successive writers until it attained ‘the mature 
and attractive form in which it was worthy to become an heir- 
loom of the human race.’t The view of Dillm. (introd. to 
ch. 39) and Kittel (i. 168f.) is similar: behind the individual, 
Joseph, there stands the tribe (Dillm.); the trihe, migrating 
to Egypt, acquired there power and pre-eminence over its 
‘brethren,’ and its leader is known to tradition by the saine 
name, Joseph (Kittel). It is an objection to this view that it 
duplicates the name at one and the same time: ‘Joseph’ de- 
notes both an individual and a tribe, not at different times, 
hut in Egypt itself. Stade and others see in Joseph (as in his 
brethren) merely the imaginary eponymous ancestor of the 
tribe, in whose life and experiences are reflected the political 
and other relations of a later age. 


Any judgment upon a question of this kind must 
be more or less ‘subjective’; but to the present 
writer the amount of personal incident and detail 
in the narrative appears, as in the case of JACOB 
(p. 534°), to be an objection to both these views. 
It seems to him to be more probable that there 
was an actual person, Joseph, afterwards—rightly 
or wrongly—regarded as the ancestor of the tribe, 
whose biography, during the time that it lived 
only in oral tradition, may have been embellished 
and made more dramatic in details, but who under- 
went substantially the experiences recounted of 
him in Gn, and who, having risen to power in 
Egypt, sueceeded in obtaining for his fellow-tribes- 

ec "] σ 
men a home in the pastoral land of Goshen. This 
view, amongst other things, does justice to the 
Egyptian colouring of the narrative (see below). 
This colouring, it is true, is seldom specific ; it is 
never of a character to prove close and personal 
cognizance of the facts described ;¢ nevertheless, its 
presence in the narrative —as indeed the entire 
Egyptian episode in Joseph's life —is difficult to 
account for, if the whole were nothing but a 
legend, woven by popular fancy upon the hills of 
Ephraim. 

From 4718-26, however, more cannot be inferred than that the 
agrarian conditions described prevailed in the age of the 
narrator: the details of the narrative, such as the connexion 
with the seven years of famine, the exhaustion of the Egyptians’ 
money, etc., will, ag Dillm, remarks, ‘belong merely der naiven 
Sage.’ The benefit derived in consequence by the crown must 
have been attributed popularly to Joseph’s statesmanship ; hut 
if it be true that he rose to power under Aphophis, at the very 
time when the native Theban princes were heginning the war of 
independence, it is difficult to think that an innovation of this 
kind, introduced by him, could have survived the expulsion of 
the Hyksos Pharaohs. 

It is, moreover, important to observe, as Kittel 
has pointed out, that this colouring 15 common 
to both J and ἘΠ: as it is improbable that two 
writers would have added it independently, it may 
be inferred that it was inherent in the common 


* Cf. Kuenen, 7h7', May 1871, Ὁ. 269 ff. 

+ Ewald, Hist. i. 363, 382, 405, 407-409, 412-420. . 

t Institutions, officials, etc., for instance, are described gener- 
ally, not by their specific Egypt. names: contrast the long lists 
of specific titles in Brugsch, d¢gyptologie, pp. 206-232. 
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tradition which both represent. This is a circum- 
stance tending to show thatin itsorigin the Egyptian 
element was considerably anterior to either J or E, 
and increases the probability that it rests ulti- 
mately upon a foundation in fact. At the same 
time, it is difficult to deny that the narrative 
(like those of ISHMAEL and J ACOB) has been coloured 
in some of its details by later events, and even 
that particular episodes may have originated in 
the desire to account for the circumstances and 
relations of a later age. The hostility of the 
-brethren to Joseph, the leadership in one narrative 
(E) of Reuben, in the other (J) of Judah, the 
power and pre-eminence of Joseph as compared 
with his father and brothers, the fact that Ben- 
jamin, afterwards the smallest tribe, is the 
youngest brother, the ‘adoption’ of his two 
grandsons by Jacob (ὲ.6. their elevation te the 
same rank as his own sons), and the priority so 
pointedly bestowed by him upon the younger, are, 
for instance, points at which it is very possible 
that popular imagination has thus been at work, 
colouring or supplementing the historical elements 
of the Joseph-tradition by reference to the facts 
and conditions of later times. And naturally the 
literary form of the narrative, with its charms of 
style and other characteristic traits, will be due 
to the different writers, who, severally, cast the 
original tradition into a written shape. 


The acquaintance shown by the authors of the 
Joseph narratives, esp. J and E, with Egyptian 
customs and institutions has been long observed ; * 
and the principal instances deserve to be noticed 
here, references being added to authorities where 
the subject may be more fully studied. 

37” (cf. 43"). There would be demand in Egypt 
for resinous substances, such as ‘gum tragacanth,’ 
‘balm,’ and ‘ladanum’ (the exudation of the 
Cistus or Rock-rose),t partly for medicinal purposes, 
partly for the composition of incense to be used 
in religious rites, and partly for embalming; see 
Ebers, Aeg. 289-2938. For Syrian trade with 
Egypt (in the 18th dyn.), including slaves, see 
ib, 292 ff., Erman, Life in Ancient Eqypt, 516 ff. 

394 ‘and he appointed him over Ais house.’£ Such 
a position can hardly be regarded as distinctively 
oyptian (see note t): nevertheless the monuments 
show that large Egyptian households were organized 
with superintendents of their different departments 
(the fields, the cattle, the kitchen, etc.), the mer- 
per, or ‘superintendent of the house,’ being in 
particular often mentioned.§ The ‘bread which’ 
his master ‘did eat’ (39°) would not be left in 
Joseph’s hand, on account of the scruples which 
the Egyptians had against eating food prepared 
by foreigners (οἵ, 4953), To the story of Joseph 
and his master’s wife (3974-) there is a remarkable 
parallel (which has been often compared) in the 
Egyptian romance, commonly called ‘The Tale of 
the Two Brothers,’ written for Seti τι. (19 dyn.), 
and preserved in the d’Orbiney Papyrus. Two 
brothers, Anpu and Lata, lived together in one 
house: the elder, Anpu, one day sent Bata 
back from the fields into the house to fetch some 
seed; Anpu’s wife there made advances to him, 

* Hengstenberg, Aeg. u. die Bb, Mose’s (1841); Knobel (Kg 
Comm. 1852, 1860); Kwald (Hist. i. 419n.); Dillm.; and esp. 
Ebers, deg. u. die Bb. Mose’s, 1868 (ends with Gn 4182), and in 
Smith, 2.83, s.v. Joseru. See also F. Vigouroux, La Bible et leg 
découvertes modernesS, 1896, tom. ii. (a full but not very 
critical compilation) ; and H. G. Tomkins, The Life and Times 
of Joseph (1891). 

¢ Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 898 1., 337 f., 458-460 ; on 
‘balm,’ also, above, i. 236. 


{Cf., of Pharaoh’s house, 4149; of Joseph’s house, 4316.19 
441.4 (where ‘steward of his house’ is lit. ‘he that was over 


his house’): ef. ‘over the house’ (ὖ.6, the palace) in 1 K 46 165 , 


133, 9 Καὶ 105 155 1818.37 192, 15 2215 (all of the major domo, or 
governor of the palace, in Israel or Judah) 
ἢ Ebers, deg. 303-305 ; Erman, 187 f. 


which he repelled: when Anpu returned home in 
the evening, his wife accused Bata to him falsely. 
Anpu, enraged, at first sought to slay his brother, 
but in the end he was convinced that he was 
innocent and had been accused falsely, and he 
thereupon slew his unfaithful wife.* 

40'# A ‘butler,’ or ‘cupbearer’ (the word in 
the Heb. is the same, ape, lit. the one giving to 
drink), was, naturally, not an institution peculiar 
to Egypt, being found also in Persia (Neh 11}, cf. 
21), and elsewhere (cf. οἰνοχόος) : we meet, however, 
with a very similar title in lists of Egyptian court 
officials ; Chabas, for instance (Zé. igypt. 3rd _ ser. 
131 ff.), publishes such a list, including ‘le grand 
des appartcments ou grand supérieur de la maison’ 
(the major domo, mentioned above), ‘le saigneur 
de beeufs, le boulanger, le cuiseur de mets, le 
conducteur des contréleurs (abu-w), qui gofitent 
le vin,’ etc., the last of whom is considered by 
Chabas and Ebers to have corresponded to the 
‘chief of the butlers’ here.t In the tomb of 
Ramses III. (20 dyn.) there is a representation of 
a royal bakery, showing a number of figures em- 
ployed in various processes of bread-making, and 
amongst them one carrying a tray containing rolls 
of bread upon his head (v."*).t A ‘superintendent 
of the bakery,’ corresponding to the ‘chief of the 
bakers,’ is mentioned by Erman, pp. 105, 187 (ef. 
Ebers, 333 bottom). The custom of squeezing grapes 
into a cup (v.) is illustrated by Ebers§ from a 
text published by Naville from the temple at Edfu, 
where it is said that grapes squeezed into water 
formed a refreshing beverage, which was drunk by 
the king. The birthday of the Pharaoh (v.*), at 
least in the Ptolemaic period, as we learn from the 
Canopus and Rosetta decrees (B.C. 239 and 195), was 
celebrated with a great assembly of priests of all 
erades, and a granting of amnesties to prisoners.|| 

In ch. 41 Pharaoh’s dreams, both in themselves 
and in their subject-matter, are appropriate to the 
country. In Egypt (as in Babylon, and indeed in 
other ancient countries) much importance was 
attached to dreams. Thothmes Iv., while sleeping 
under the shadow of the great Sphinx, was com- 
manded by R& Harmakhis to clear away the sand 
by which it was encumbered. A vision of the 
god Ptah, appearing in a dream, encouraged 
Merenptah to attack the Libyans. On the ‘Dream- 
stele’ discovered among the ruins of Napata, the 
ancient capital of Ethiopia, it is related how the 
Ethiopian king, Nit Amen, saw in a dream two 
serpents, one on his right hand and the other on 
his left, which were explained to portend that he 
would conquer Egypt, and wear on his head the 
two crowns, of the north as well as of the south. 7 
Strange nostrums were even in vogue for the pur- 
pose of obtaining significant dreams.** ἰ 
dependent for its fertility upon the annual rising 
of the Nile: the cow-headed goddess Hat-hor,tt 
the personification of fruitfulness (with whom Isis,. 


*'The tale is translated in full by Maspero in Les Contes 
Pop. de ?iigypte anc.?2 (1889), 5-82; Petrie, ἔσῃ. Tales (1895), 
ii. 36 Ε΄. : somewhat abridged, in Erman, 378f.: the part parallel 
to the Bibl. narrative in Ebers, Aeg. 311 ff.; more briefly in 
Brugseh, Hist. of Hg.2 i. 309 ff. (new ed. 1891, 128 1.); Sayce, 
ACM, 209 ff. (from Brugsch); Egypt of the Hebrews, 25 ff. (from. 
Brugsch and Erman). 

+ On the manufacture and use of wine in Egypt, Ebers, 322- 
329: cupsand goblets, 327-329, Erman, 196-198; a servant offering: 
wine toa guest ina goblet, Wilkinson-Birch, i. 430 ; several such, 
at a feast, in The Tomb of Paheri at Εἰ Kad 1th Memoir of 
Egyp. Explor. Fund), Plate vii., οἱ. p. 24 ἢ, 2 

{See Wilkinson-Birch, Ane. Egyptians (ed. 1878), ii. 34; 
Ebers, Aeg. 332; or Erman, p. 191: the man carrying the tray, 
also, in Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 314. : 

8 Durch Gosen zum Sinai1 (1872), 480; Smith, DB? p. 
1796+. 

! Ebers, 334-337. : 

4 Brugseh, Hist. (ed. 1891) 200, 314, 406. Cf. Wiedemann, 
Relig. of the Ane, Eg. 265-267 ; Ebers, 321 £.; Herod, ii. 141. 

** Wiedemann, 267 f. 

tt Budge, The Mummy, 291, 292; Wiedemann, 148, 219. 
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the goddess of the fertile soil of the Delta,* was 
often identified), is described in inscriptions, cited 
by Ebers, as ‘causing the Nile to appear in its 
season,’ ‘giving life to the living with her hands,’ 
‘pouring forth fruitfulness upon the land,’ ete.t 
he cow being sacred to both these deities, kine 
emerging from the Nile would be a natural emblem 
of fruitful seasons. Seven was also a sacred (and 
magical) number in Egypt.{ Among the priestly 
classes § in Egypt were the ‘ writers of sacred writ- 
ings’ (say-u neter Sat: in the Greek text of the 
Canopus decree, rrepopdpar,—depicted on the monu- 
ments with a feather [quill] on their heads, and 
a book in their hand ||), and the ‘ knowers of things’ 
(rex xet-u), or, as we might say, ‘wise men’ (in 
the Greek, lepoypaypareis, or ‘sacred scribes’), of 
whose superior knowledge the Egyp. king would 
avail himself in any difficulty. To these corre- 
spond, no doubt, the hartummim** and ‘ wise men,’ 
summoned by Pharaoh to interpret his dreams. 

Joseph’s shaving himself, and changing his 
raiment (41), before appearing in the presence 
of Pharaoh, is in agreement with Egyptian cus- 
toms: all respectable Egyptians shaved them- 
selves: on the monuments, only foreigners, and 
natives of inferior rank, are represented as wear- 
ing beards; cleanliness of clothes, as well as of 
person, was also de rigueur.t+ With the reference 
to God in 411 (cf. ν.89 408), comp. Herod. ii. 83. 
Joseph’s plan for laying up corn in_ store- 
houses (41) at least falls in with Egyptian 
institutions: in all important cities psranaries 
were established, partly for the reception of the 
corn-tax (an important item in the revenue), 
partly to provide maintenance for soldiers and 
other public officials: the ‘superintendent of the 
granaries’ was one of the highest officers of the 
state; it was his duty to see that they were pro- 
perly filled, and to report to the king annually on 
the harvests.tf On 41% (‘over my house,’ ὁ.6. 
palace), cf. p. 772 note t, and Erman, pp. 69, 77: 
the terms of 414 suggest the important office of 
T’ate, or governor, 7b. 69, 87-89 (‘ the second after 
the king in the court of the palace’), 473. The 

* Maspero, Dawn of Civiliz. 99, 132. 

+ Ebers, 357 f. (the dates and sources of these citations are not 
given ; and their relevancy is perhaps doubtful). 

{ Ebers, 339 f. ; Smith, DB 2 1796 (in prescriptions, seven drugs 
are often prescribed, never 6, 8, or 9; and in charins, seven objects 
are taken). Among tbe numerous forms of Iat-hor, seven are 
often in particular specified (Ebers, 359 ; Tale of T'wo Brothers, 
Ὁ. 51, Petrie; Brugsch, Rel. ὦ. Jlyth. d. alt, dig. 318f., and 
Thes. Inser, 4g. 800-802 [temple of the seven great Hathors at 
Speos Artemidos]); and in ch. 148 of the ‘Book of the Dead,’ 
mention is made of the seven sacred kine with their bull, who 
provide food and drink for the dead, and whose good services 
the deceased invokes Ra (Osiris) to secure on his behalf: see 
Budge’s tr. (1898), Ὁ. 261f.; and the fine vignette, representing 
the kine, with offerings laid before them by the deceased, in 
abeet 35 of the magnificent facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani, 
pub. by the Brit. Mus. Trustees (Vigouroux, p. 112, gives a differ- 
ent vignette of the same subject from tbe Turin Papyrus, pub. 
by Lepsius, Z'edtenbuch, 1842). 

§ Ebers, 341 ff. || Wilk.-B. fi. 324, Nos. 8, 9. 

| in the Tale of the Two Brothers (p. 54, Petrie), a lock of 
wcented hair which has been found is brought to the king, who 
fummons tbe ‘scribes and the knowers of things’ to tell bim 
who its owner is. Tbe sister-in-law of Ramses xu. is ill, and 
the Pharaoh is asked to send a ‘wise man’ to give his advice 
(Brugsch, 354; Ebers, 347, who adds tbat there are numerous 
similar instances). On the contents of the ‘sacred writings’ 
(which embraced magic, charms, and other subjects, as well as 
ritual, etc.), see Brugsch, gy ptologie, 85, 149-159, 320. 

** LXK ἐξηγηταί (in Ex ἑπαοιδοί, 911 φαρμακοῦ, RVm ‘sacred 
scribes.’ Of uncertain derivation, but found only in connexion 
with Egypt (418-24, Hx 711-22 7.18.19 911), and (doubtless 
borrowed from Gn) in Dn 120 22.10. 27 47.9 511 (AV ‘magicians’). 

++ bers, 350 ff.; cf. Wilk.-B. ii. 580, 331, 357; Erman, 225, 439; 
Petrie, Tales, i. 125; Ilerod. ii. 36. 

11 Mrman, 108, with illustration of Cha’emhé’t, superintendent 
of the granaries under Amenéphis mi. (18 dyn.), cf. 81, 86, 89, 
94,05; Records of the Past, 2nd ser. iii. 7£., 22. Representa- 
tions of Egyptian granaries may be seen in Erman, 433, 434; or 
in Wik.-b. 1. 348, 371: cf. also Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 286, 
287 : close by there were offices and weighing-rooms, in which 
seribes registered every sack that was brought in or taken out 
{Erman, Ὁ. 95), 


signet-ring (4135) was in other countries also a 
mark of authority (Est 3109 82, Tob 17, 1 Mac 615) ; 
but it was notably so in Egypt, where the ‘ keeper 
of the seal’ (mer chetam) was the king’s deputy.* 
The golden collar put round Joseph’s neck (20.) 
was a peculiarly Egyptian form of decoration: it 
was called ‘receiving gold’ ;+ Ahmes, the captain- 
general of the marines, who freed Egypt from the 
Hyksos, ‘received gold,’ on seven different occa- 
sions, for various acts of valour.t Linen was 
prized in Egypt as a material for dress, especially 
for men of rank;§ but the plural ‘garments of 
fine linen’ makes it doubtful whether (as Ebers 
supposes) there is a specific reference to the 
shendi-t, or shend’ot, the royal apron-garment, 
worn under the Old Empire only by royal per- 
sonages, but under the Middle and New Empires, 
by other dignitaries as well.|| Horses and chariots 
are first represented on the Ecyptian monuments 
under the 18th dyn.: it is probable, therefore, that 
they were introduced into Egypt during the 
Hyksos period; the words for both chariot 
(merkobt) and waggon (‘agolé) are palpably of 
Semitic (Canaanite or Hebrew) origin (aa27p, nb3y).7 
The king in earlier times was carried by soldiers 
on a sedan-chair.** Erman (p. 64) describes a 
scene from a tomb at Tel el-Amarna, in which 
Amen6phis Iv. (18 dyn.), his queen and daughters, 
and the ministers in attendance, appear riding in 
chariots of state; but it throws no light on the 
expression, ‘the second chariot which he had.’ 
The monuments supply illustrations, at least in 
and after the 18th dyn., of foreigners (including 
slaves from Syria) rising to positions of political 
importance in Egypt, and adopting there a change 
of name: Mery-Ré (‘ beloved of Ré’), the armour- 
bearer of Thothmes Π|., and the priest, User-Min 
(‘Min is strong’), were sons of a foreigner, the 
judge Pa-Emer’eu (the Amorite); and under 
Merenptah, a Canaanite, Ben-Mat’ana, son of 
Jupaa, from D/’arbasana,}} holds the office of 
‘first speaker of His Majesty’ (who acted as 
an intermediary between the king and his attend- 
ants), and receives the name of Ramses-em-per- 
Ra, ‘Ramses in the temple of Ra.’++ In fact, 
‘change of name was usual with parvenus whom 
the king wished to honour’ (Ebers). On (ib.) is 
well known to have been the chief centre of the 
worship of the sun-god (Ré or ἘΔ), possessing a 
famous temple, and a large body of priests (cf. 
Hered. ii. 3). 

Famines of long duration, due to the Nile 
failing to overflow, are not unknown in Egypt: 
not only is one attested by El-Makrizi, the Arabic 
historian, for A.D. 1064-1071, 88 but the sepulchral 
inscription of one Baba, found at El-Kab in Upper 
Egypt, represents the deceased, in an enumeration 


* Ebers, DB2 1797; cf. Petrie, Hist. ii. 90, 172, 198 ; Brugsch, 
Hist. 321, and wdigyptologie (1891), 84, 207, Ptahmoses ‘into 
whose hand the land was given, and on whose fist was the 
king’s seal’; Tomkins, 47. ; 

+ Erman, Ὁ. 118 f., with the illustrations on pp. 120 (Hy being 
decorated by Amenéphis 1y.), 208; cf. 108; Wilk.-B. ili. 3702., 
with the Plate (investiture of a governor witb cbain of office by 
Seti1.); Vigouroux, ii. 128 (a similar scene from a stele in the 
Louvre); Ebers, ΖΜΟ, 1877, Ὁ. 4021, The collars were often 
οἱ massive and costly workmanship. 

t Brugsch, Hist. p. 114 f. (another example, p. 1637f.); or 
Petrie, Hist. ii, 21-23. Ἔ 

8 Cf. Erman, 111, 448; Petrie, Zales, i. 125; Herod. ii. 37 (for 
priests), 81; Ezk 277. 

| Erman, 62, 206, 210. 

q Erman, 490f. (Under the 18th, and esp. the 19tb, dynasty, 
many Semitic words found their way into Egyptian ; ib. 616f.; 
Brugsch, 98 f., 302 ff.; Petrie, Hzst. 11. 148-150.) 

** Erman, 65 (an illustration). se 

+t Some locality in Bashan, according to W. Max Miller, 
Asien und Europa naeh altigypt. Denkmalern, 273. 

tt Erman, 106, 517f., 518 ἢ. (many similar examples’). 

§§ See Smith, DB, 8.0. Fanrye. The terrible effects of a one 
year’s famine (A.D. 1199) are described at length by Abdollatif 
(ed. White, 1800, p. 210 ff.: extracts in Stanley, Jewish Church, 
i, 79{.; Vigouroux, 174 ff.). 
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of his virtues, as saying, ‘I collected corn, as a 
friend of the harvest-god. I was watchful at the 
time of sowing. And when a famine arose, lasting 
many years, I distributed corn to the city each 
year of famine.’* The age of Baba (end of the 
l7th dyn.) would coincide approximately with 
that of Joseph; and it has even been supposed 
that the famine referred to may be the same. 
Ameni (or Amony), governor of the ‘nome of the 
Gazelle,’ under Usertesen 11. (12 dyn.), tells us that 
he made provision for his people, very much as 
Joseph did: ‘In my time there were no poor, and 
none were hungry. When the years of famine 
came, I ploughed all the fields of the nome, I kept 
the inhabitants alive, and gave them food, so that 
not one was hungry.’ t 

42°, The charge of being spies was a natural 
one: Egypt was exposed on its E. side, and liable 
to be invaded by Asiatics; under the 12th dyn. 
fortresses had been erected along the Isthmus of 
Suez, and under the 19th dyn. officers were 
stationed there to take the names of all passing 
in either direction.t The oath ‘by the life of 
Pharaoh’ (425) is known from Egyptian monu- 
ments: in an account of criminal proceedings 
(20th dyn.), a thief has administered to him an 
oath by the king’s life, to prevent him speaking 
falsely :§ in a similar document, published by 
Chabas, the expression ‘il fit un Vie du Seigneur 
royal’ occurs more than once.|| 

436, The expression ‘steward of his house’ 
("3 Sy sex) is explained above, on 394. Every 
ereat man in Egypt had such an overseer for his 
establishment. On Egyptian feasts, cf. the Plates 
in Erman, opposite pp. 250, 255, or Wilk.-B, 1. 
431; the guests did not sit round a table, as with 
us, but on rows of chairs, facing a sideboard ; 
the viands, interspersed with rich floral decora- 
tions, were arranged on this, and carried round to 
the guests by servants. On Egyptian houses, 
which were often on a large seale, Erman, 174 ff. 
In explanation of v.*>, see ABOMINATION, No. 1 ; 
and cf. (Ebers) how it is said, after Pianchi’s con- 
quest of Egypt (B.c. 766), that the defeated kings 
‘did not enter the king’s house, because they were 
unclean (2.6. uncircumcised), and they ate fish, 
which is an abomination to the king’ (Brugsch, 
Ρ. 404, 1. 150 f.). 

437) ‘in full weight’ (lit. in its weight). Egyptian 
money consisted of rings of gold (probably un- 
stamped), which were weighed by scribes who 
made this their business (Erman, 109, 464; Wilk.- 
B. i, 285, 286). However, the practice of ‘ weigh- 
ing’ money was also usual among the Hebrews, 
even to a late date (Jer 32% 2°, Zee 11 etc.). 

458 ‘a father (ab) to Pharaoh,’ v.® (ef. 425% 33) 
‘lord ’&ddn) of all Egypt.’ Brugsch has pointed 
out that both’é& and ’adén were official titles in 
Egyptian. 

Ab (or abu) does not mean ‘father’ in Egyp., but denotes 


primarily the overseer of a kitchen, wine-cellar, bakery, etc.; 
then in the 19th dyn. the au of the king becomes an im- 


* Brugsch, Hist. ed. 2, i. 3045; ed. 1891, p. 121. Called Bedi 
in Maspero, Struggle, 85. 

+ Jb. p. 61; or Erman, p. 94. The seven-years’ famine under 
king Toser (?) of the 3rd dyn. (6. 4400 8.0.) is known only from 
the late and doubtful testimony of an inscription forged by 
some priests of the 3rd cent. B.c. to support their claim to an 
ancient tithe: Brugsch, Stetninschrift ὦ. Bibelwort (1891), 
88-97 ; Sayce, HCH 217f. Brugsch thinks that this is the 
famine, of which a tradition had reached the Biblical writer, 
but that he connected it incorrectly with Joseph. 

{ Erman, 538, 539. The words ‘How art thou come, in 
order to apy out?’ (Brugsch, 110) addressed by Seqenen-Ra in 
Thebes to the messengers of Apepi, and quoted as parallel to 
Joseph’s question by Brugsch, p. 112, and Tomkins, τὶ 62, do 
not, however, appear in the translations of Maspero (fecords, 
2nd ser. ii. 43, Contes pop. 283) and Petrie (/7%st. ii. 18), both of 
which have simply, ‘ Why hast thou made this journey?’ 

8 Zeitschr. f. Aeg. Spr. 1874, p. 62. 

ι Mélanges, iii. 1, pp. 80, 95, 105 (cf. 91). 


portant person in the state, and takes part in judicial investi- 
gations, etc.: see Brugsch, Hist. (1891), 101, 357, Steininschrift, 
82; and esp. Dict. Hiérogl. v. 37-39, Aegyptologie, Ὁ. 225f., 
and Erman, wbo represents @bu by the peculiar term T'ruchsess, 
rendered in the Eng. tr.—as badly as possible—by ‘slave,’ 
p. 105, 1. 11, 10, 7, 6, 4 from bottom, p. 106, 1. 1, 11, 14, 18, by 
‘vassal,' pp. 131-136, 141, 143, 144 Ἢ Z.. 1. 6. Spr. 1879, 
pp. 73 ff., 148 ff.), by ‘serfs,’ p. 187 f. (8 times), and by ‘ vassal’ 
again, p. 475. 

*Adén (or Aten) was the title given to the viceroy (of the 
Pharaoh), or the deputy of a governor or otber official (like the 
Arab. wakil) ; thus we read of the ’adén of a city, of a district, 
of a regiment, of a treasury, of the grand-chancellor, etc., and 
even of the wbole country. See Brugsch, Rev. Egypt. i, (1880) 
28 ff. (many examples cited); also Hist. 101, 124, 125 (Hor-em- 
heb (18 dyn.) was ‘Adon of the whole land’ for some years 
before he became king : see Ὁ. 231), 281, 290, 339 bottom, 344 bis, 
347, 348; and Virey in Records, 2nd ser. iv. 3ff. (where the 
same word is spelt ‘ tennu’). 


In view, however, of the fact that both ’@b and 
’'adon are common Heb. words (with 458 ef. esp. 
Is 2271), it must be regarded as exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether, in using them, E had really in mind 
the Egyptian offices to which Brugsch has re- 
ferred. 

On 46> see ABOMINATION, No. 1: there is 
independent evidence that cow-herds and swine- 
herds (Herod. ii. 47) were looked down upon by 
the Egyptians, but not that shepherds were. 
476 ‘overseers of cattle over that which I have.’ 
Mueh attention was paid to cattle-rearing in 
Egypt; and there were many fine breeds.* The 
Pharaoh possessed large herds; and the mer, or 
superintendent, of the royal cattle is often men- 
tioned in the insecriptions.t There are parallels for 
parties of foreigners receiving permission to settle 
in Egypt: see Ζ. f. Aeg. Spr. 1889, p. 125, or 
Tomkins, p. 81 (AZentiu, or nomads, expelled from 
their homes, appeal to Hor-em-heb, of the 18th 
dyn., and receive permission to settle in a pre- 
seribed locality); and the remarkable inscription 
cited by Brugsch, ch. v. (p. 100), from the reign of 
Merenptah (Shasu or Bedawis, allowed to pass 
a border-fortress of Egypt, and to settle on 
the property of the Pharaoh). In 47!4 the ‘house’ 
meant is, according to Ebers, the treasury, usually 
called mer-het, the ‘house of silver’: the head- 
treasurer was a high officer of state, having many 
subordinate officials under him.t The peculiar 
system of Egyptian land-tenure, which (47°) is 
attributed to Joseph, is so far in accordance with 
the evidence of the monuments, that, whereas in 
the Old Empire the nobility and governors of 
the nomes possessed large landed estates, in the 
New Empire (which followed the expulsion of the 
Hyksos) ‘the old aristocracy has made way for 
royal officials, and the landed property has passed 
out of the hands of the old families into the pos- 
session of the crown and the great temples.’§ The 
monuments do not, however, furnish any explana- 
tion of the origin of the new system: there is a 
conjecture in Erman, p. 102f. || 

50? 26, Embalming the dead is, of course, well 
known to have been an Egyptian custom; for 
descriptions of the process, see Herod. ii. 86-89 ; 
Budge, The Mummy (1893), 160ff.; Wilk.-B. 111. 
470 ft. Egypt was famous for its physicians (Od. iv. 
299 ; Hered. 11, 84, 11. 1. 129), and Egyptian 
treatises on medicine have come down to us: 7 
but here ‘ physicians’ seems to be used improperly 


* Erman, 436 f. 

¢t Ebers; Erman, 94, 95, 108 top, 143, 475 (cf. 800), 

{ Cf. Erman, 85f., 96 f., 108 ff. 

§ Erman, p. 102. Diodorus Siculus, in a later age, says that 
the land in Egypt belonged to the king, the priests, and the- 
military caste (i. 73f.; cf. Herod. ii. 168, where it is stated tbat 
every priest and warrior in Egypt possessed 12 é&pevpas—about 
9 acres—of land tax-free). ; 

|| In 4731 Cbabas (J/é. iii. 1. 91f.), adopting tbe reading of 
LXX (He 1121), saw a reference to the Egyp. custom of doing 
homage, at the time of taking an oath, to the niagistrate's wand 
of office (cf. Vigouroux, 190; Tomkins, 82-85). 

q Erman, 357 ff. 
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for embalmers (who belonged in fact to a distinct 
profession). Seventy days appears to have been a 
more usual period for the entire process than 
forty ; but, in point of fact, it varied.* In 507° 
a considerable funeral procession is described, 
such as are often represented on the tombs,—only 
(Ebers) without ‘horsemen’: see Plates LXVI. 
LXVII. LXVIII. in Wilk.-B. (iii. 444, 446, 449), or 
Erman, p. 320f. The ‘coffin’ of 50% is the 
mummy -case, or sarcophagus: the same word 
(77x) is used in Pheen. of a sarcophagus.t It is 
remarkable that 110 (2b.) appears to have been re- 
garded in Egypt as the ideal age for a man, and 
as the most perfect age to be desired. ‘In the 
most ancient MS we possess, the Papyrus Prisse,t 
a life of 110 years is declared to be the best ; and 
in the Papyrus Anast. iv. (T. iv. 1, 4) we read 
“‘Fulfil 110 years on the earth, whilst thy limbs 
are vigorous.”’ On a granite statue at Vienna 
there is a prayer to Isis to grant health and hap- 
piness for 110 years. ‘Many similar passages 
speak of 110 years as the most perfect age to 
be desired, and therefore by the number 110 is 
inferred an especially blessed and prosperous life’ 
(Ebers). | 

On the Egyptian names found in 4145, see above, 
vol. i. 665°; the same explanations are accepted, 
and cordially approved, by Ebers (DL? 1798 f.).§ 
It is singular that the three types of name are 
otherwise not common till an age much later than 
that to which Joseph must be referred: those of 
the type Zaphenath-pa‘aneah appear first at the 
end of the 20th dyn. (one instance), and are 
frequent only in the 22nd (the dyn. of Shishak) ; 
of those of the type Potiphera,|| Mr. Tomkins 
cites one (though not borne by a native Egyptian) 7 
in the 18th dyn., but otherwise they appear first 
in the 22nd, and are frequent only in the 26th 
dyn. (B.C. 664-525); those of the type Asenath 
are found now and then earlier, but are frequent 
only in the 2lst dyn. and become common after- 
wards.** Itis, of course, unwise to build too much 
upon a negative argument; but the combination of 
names, otherwise all either rare or unknown at an 


early period, is certainly remarkable; and Stein- 
dortt, Brugsch, and Ebers all agree in inferring 


from the facts mentioned that the names in ques- 
tion did not originate before the 9th cent. B.C.+t 
On ABRECH (41%), see vol. i. p. 18: the explana- 
tion of Renouf, there given, is likewise that of 
Brugsch (Stezninschrift, 83 f.).t% 

There are also four or five Egyptian words in 
this part of Gn: but they are ἢ words which 
were naturalized in Hebrew ; they occur in other 
parts of the OT, and consequently afford no clue 
to the date of the narratives in which they are 
found. They are ‘ Pharaoh’; 1k 411-2 8. 17. 15. the 
common Heb. name for the Nile (15 718 and fre- 
quently) ; nx reed-grass, 41718 (also Job 8117): ὧν 
jine linen, 41 (also Ex 26! ete. [P], Ezk 16 1 277, 


* Budge, @.c. 179, 

+ CLS}, i. 32-35-65; Driver, Notes on Samuel, xxvi. 

1 Containing the ‘ Precepts of Ptah-hotep’ (Maspero, Daven 
of Civiliz. 399-401): see RP, 2nd ser, iii. 34. 

8 Brugsch also (Steininschrift, 83) agrees in those of Poti- 
phera (Potiphar), and (against his former view, List. 122) 
Zaphenath-pa aneah : Asenath he does not here mention. 

|| Of which ‘ Potiphar’ is usually regarded as a merely 
Hebrew variant. 

Ἵ Petu-haal, ‘ gift of Baal’; Lifeand Times of Joseph, p. 184: 
see Brugsch, Hist. i. 255 (ed. 1891, p. 118). The name is evi- 
dently that of a Semite (Liehlein, Recherches sur Chronologie, 
129 ff.), and not improbably (Sayce, HHH 85) formed in imita- 
tion of the Phen. Alattanbaal (‘ gift of Baal’). 

** See Steindorff, Z. f. deg. Sprache, xxx. (1892), 50-52. 

tt Hommel (Aufsétze, 1892, p. 4) follows Lagarde in using 
the same facts as a clue to the date of the document Εἰ (ce. 


700 B.c.). 

11 Lieblein (PSBA, 1898, p. 202 ff.) proposes a different ex- 
planation of Potiphar (not of i gee and Zaphenath- 
pa'aneah: he also explains ‘Abrech’ as ὦ gauche, toi! i.e, 
> go to the left }' 


Pr 31%"); and perhaps 195 (p. 7734, note **), and 
n’nean (p. 768%, note ||).* 5, R. DRIVER. 


JOSEPH THE HUSBAND OF MARY. 

I. JN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—(l1) He is not 
mentioned by name in Mk,t and only indirectly in 
Jn 1°6". (2) Nor are the meagre accounts in 
Mt and Lk easy to reconcile. Both evangelists 
state that he was a descendant of David (Mt 1, 
Lk 211), and that the Virgin Mary was already 
espoused to him when she became with child of the 
Holy Ghost (Mt 118, Lk 157. %), and that he lived at 
Nazareth after the birth of our Lord (Mt 2%, ef. 
13, Lk 4”, cf. 1%); but they treat each of these 
details differently. 

(a) The Davidie Descent.—Mt, making Joseph 
the son of Jacob, traces his relation to David 
through kings, Lk through Heli and private per- 
sons (Mt 11:11 Lk 378-88), 

(ὃ) The Conception.§—Lk tells us of the Angelic 
Annuneiation, and of Mary’s meekness and faith 
(176-83); Mt begins at a later period (118), and lets 
us see Joseph’s character under a sharp trial. He 
was a inan who strove to conform to the precepts 
of the law (δίκαιος, ef. Lk 1° 2*5), and had a keen 
sense of personal honour, yet was not so bound by 
law as to be unmoved by kindly feelings. He did 
not ‘ proclaim’ Mary (δειγματίσαι), though it seemed 
to be his duty, but resolved to divorce her in as 
quiet and secret a way as possible.|| Yet though 
he had already come to this decision, the appear- 
ance to him, in a dream, of an angel of the Lord, 
with the assurance of the true origin and the work 
of the Child, fully in accordance as the former was 
with the words of prophecy (‘ Quod si dubitas Isaiam 
audi,’ Ephraem on Tatian, cf. Iren. iv. 23. 1, ed. 
Massuet), convinced him of his mistake. He 
therefore took Mary, and in full faith ‘was dwell- 
ing in holiness with her’ (Tatian’s Diatess.) until 
she bare a son. 

(c) Nazareth.—Lk tells us in 1°* that Mary lived 
in Nazareth, and was espoused to Joseph ; and in 24 
that Joseph went up out of Nazareth to Bethlehem 
with her. He therefore presumably (not quite 
necessarily) also himself lived in Nazareth before 
the birth of our Lord, Yet Mt 2”-%3 cives no hint 
that Joseph had had any relation with Nazareth 
before his return from Egypt, and imphes that he 


* w27 collar, 4142 (also Ezk 1611+) is not the Egyp. name of 
the decoration mentioned on p. 773> ; and whether it is Egyptian 
at all is extremely doubtful: Harkavy (Journ. As. Mars-Avril, 
1870, p. 182 1.) suggested ‘sous toutes réserves’ that it might be 
the Egyp. repit, ‘image qu’on porte sur le cou, collier en forme 
dimage,’ which occurs in ch. 162 of the Book of the Dead,—in 
Budge’s tr. p. 290, ‘ [This chapter] shall be recited over the image 
(repit) of a cow, which shall be macle in fine gold, and placed at 
the neck of the deceased’ (cf. Budge’s Vocad. p. 194). This is 
slender evidence that repit (or erpit) means a ‘collar.’ There is 
a Sem. root, Arab, rabada, one meaning of which is to tte. 

+ TR of Mk 68 speaks of our Lord as ‘ the son of the carpenter’ 
(=|| Mt 1355), but the true reading is ‘the carpenter’ (see below). 

ἐξ οἴκου καὶ πατριᾶς A. Possibly the former term is the 
wider, and includes even those adopted into the household, while 
the latter refers more strictly to those of the line of the τατήρ. 

§ Canon Gore (Bampton Lects., 1891, p. 78) points out that Mt 
narrates everything from Joseph’s side, Lk from Mary’s, and 
adds that this snggests that the narrative of Mt is ultimately 
hased on Joseph’s account, Lk on Mary’s. If this be true we 
may conjecture that Mt’s was derived mediately through James 
the Lord’s brother. 

|| Dr. G@. Dalman writes to the author of the present article as 
follows: ‘ Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus, i. 154) is wrong 
in stating that Joseph had a choice in legally divorcing her 
either publicly or privately. Divorce has always been a private 
act. No public act of divorce exists. The gét (bill of divorce, 
which is given solely in the woman’s interest), never contains 
reasons for the divorce. Two witnesses are only necessary that 
they may state that the g/t was really handed over by th7s man 
to this woman. Keth. 74>, 753, quoted by Edersheim, does not 
refer to divorce itself, but to doubts ahout the formal legality of 
an act of divorce which arose afterwards, and could hecome a 
reason for hearing the decision of a court of justice. Some 
Rabbis believed that no husband would be likely to resort to a 


_measure which would expose his former wife to the shame of 
i having to do with a court of justice.’ 
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would have settled in Judea but for fear of 
Archelaus and the direct warning that he received 
by dream. Assuming the truth of the inference 
from Lk’s language, we must suppose that Mt was 
not concerned with matters of merely private im- 
portance, and that in accordance with his scheme 
of showing publicly the Messianic character of 
Jesus, he omitted everything that did not illustrate 
this. The significance of the birth being at Beth- 
lehem (in the relation of that town to David and 
to the prophecy of Micah, and in its nearness to 
Rachel’s tomb, Gn 35" 487, with the midrashic 
application of Jer 31), and the interest of the 
removal to Egypt, make it natural that Nazareth 
should not be mentioned until this town in its turn 
affected the public life of Jesus. Mt then, in refer- 
ence to our Lord’s familiar name (‘Jesus the Naza- 
rene’) being derived from it, characteristically 
connects it with prophetic words (2*, Is 11°). 

(3) We further learn from Lk that Joseph was 
present when the shepherds came to Bethlehem 
(216); that he as well as Mary brought up the 
Babe to present Him to the Lord, and marvelled 
at the things that were being said about Him 
(22 88); that he used to go every year to Jerusalem 
at the passover (24) 42), certainly with Mary, and 
perhaps with the Child; and that when the Boy 
was twelve years old and stayed on after the days 
of the feast were over, he shared with Mary in the 
anxiety, and, like her, did not understand the 
naive wonder of Jesus at their searching for Him 
(271-50); yet his and Mary’s authority remained 
unquestioned in the daily life of the home at 
Nazareth (951), 

(4) We gather from the remaining references to 
Joseph that (a) our Lord was commonly known as 
Jesus ben-Joseph, Jn 1 (ἢ at Bethsaida), Lk 4? 
at Nazareth, and Jn 6” at Capernaum; and (0) 
Joseph was knewn, or remembcred, as the carpenter 
(Mt 13%), 

(5) Nothing is said about Joseph’s death. But 
the command to St. John at the Cross (Jn 19 2%), 
and the reference to ‘Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and His brethren’ (Ac 1) immediately after the 
Aseension, imply that his death took place at 
least before the Crucifixion. Further, the fact 
that he is not mentioned with Mary and His 
brethren when they sought Him (Mt 12% and 
parallels), suggests that he was already dead before 
the middle of our Lord’s ministry. Probably the 
usual opinion is right, viz. that he was dead before 
our Lord’s ministry began. 

lI. THE LIFE OF JOSEPH FROM APOCRYPHAL 
SOURCES.*—The account of Joseph is put into our 
Lord’s mouth as He sat on the Mt. of Olives with 
His disciples (Death Jos., Boh. § i.). Ile is from 
Bethlehem, and marries his first wife when 40 years 
old, living 49 years with her in wedlock (2. § xiv.). 
He has four sons and two daughters, his wife 
dying when James is still young. He and his 
two sons work as carpenters (Death Jos., Boh. 8 ii.). 
They, however, and his two daughters are married, 
and he dwells with James his youngest son (id. 
Boh. § xi. 1). He is one year alone before Mar 
is given to him (2b. Boh. ὃ xiv.). The priests see 
a widower to whom they may espouse Mary (who 
has been in the temple from the age of three to 


* These are especially The Book of James (Protevangelium), 
The Life of the Virgin (Sahidic Fragments, published in Forbes 
Robinson’s Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, 1896), The Death of 
Joseph (Bohairic and Sahidic, do.) which = The ITistory of 
Joseph the Carpenter (Arabic), Liber de Infantidé (Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matt.), The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, The Arabie 
Gospel of the Childhood, The Gospel of Thomas. 

For the dates of these see Lipsius in Dict. Christ. Biogr. ii, 
700. The Protevangelium dates in its present form from per- 
haps the latter part of the 8rd cent. The rest from perhaps the 
4th to the 6th cent. Many of these narrate the same incident, 
but one reference seemed to be sufficient here. It did not seem 
mecessary to mention all minute variations of the legend, 


twelve, to fourteen according to others); the 
heralds proclaim this through all Judea, and 
Joseph, throwing away his axe, goes to meet them, 
The high priest takes the reds of all, enters into 
the temple, and prays, and returns the rods to 
each. There is no sign till Joseph receives his rod, 
the last of all, when a dove comes out of the rod and 
flies upon his head. The priest says, ‘Thou hast 
been chosen by lot to take into thy keeping the 
virgin of the Lord.’ But he refuses, saying, ‘I 
have children; and I am an old man, and she is a 
young girl. Iam afraid lest I become a laughing- 
stock to the sons of Israel.’ But he receives her 
(Protev. §§ 8, 9). After two years (Death Jos. 
§ xiv.), or four months (Niceph. Call. 11, 3, cf. Forbes 
Robinson, p. 187), the Annunciation takes place, 
The ‘righteous old man,’ coming in from his house- 
building in districts near the seashore (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 10), wishes to put her away privily, but 
on Mary’s statement of her innocence hesitates, 
and is assured by the angel in a dream (Protev. 
δὲ 13, 14). Yet both he and Mary are accused by 
Annas the scribe, and by the priest, and are tried 
by the ordeal of drinking water and going to the 
hill-country. But they return to the priest un- 
hurt (Protev. §§, 15. 16) and go home. 

Having heard of the order for enrolment, J a 
sets Mary upon an ass; his son leads it, and he 
himself follows (Protev. § 17). On arriving at 
Bethlehem he writes his name bya scribe, ‘ Joseph 
the son of David, and Mary his wife, and Jesus his 
son are of the tribe of Judah’ (Death Jos., Boh. 
§ vii.) He brings her to a tomb (Lord Crawford’s 
MS), an inn (Death Jos., Sah. vil.), a cave (Protev. 
§ 18), where he leaves her while looking for a mid- 
wife. He sees all nature stand still in wonder 
(Protev. ὃ 18). He is mentioned as being present 
at some of the many miracles performed during 
the flight to Egypt and the sojourn there (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 19 oy. ; Arad. Gosp. §§ 10-35). Also after 
returning to Nazareth he is necessarily an actor in 
the painful tricks and precocious miracles ascribed 
to our Lord. He lives by his daily toil, ‘never 
eating bread for nought, but doing according to the 
law of Moses’ (Death Jos., Boh. §ix.). When he 
was an hundred and eleven years old his body was 
that of a youth, and he works at his trade of 
carpenter till the last day of his life (Hist. Jos. 
Carp. § 29), yct he is told that he is to die that 
year.* He gocs up to Jerusalem, into the temple, 
repents before the altar, and prays. [16 returns to 
Nazareth, and laments. He is in great fear of 
death, and confesses to Jesus his sin in doubting 
Mary at the first, and in rebuking Him for His 
childish behaviour. Mary pleads with Jesus that 
Joseph may not die. While he himself is making 
the same request, his soul comes up to his throat. 
His children come and weep over him. Death 
comes with devils, who depart, rebuked by Jesus. 
Death is afraid (in Death Jos., Sah. It. ὃ xxiii. Jesus 
is obliged to go out before Death will come in). 
Jesus prays. Angels take Joseph’s soul (on Epepi 
26=July 20), putting it into silk napkins of fine 
texture. Michael and Gabriel watch it; the angels 
sing before it till they give it to God. The in- 
habitants of Nazareth and Galilee gather together 
and mourn for him till the 9th hour, when they are 
put forth by Jesus, who pours water on the body 
and anoints it with oil. At Jesus’ prayer two 
angels shroud the body. The body becomes in- 
corrupt even until the banquet of the thousand 

ears (Hist. Jos. Carp. ὃ 26). Jesus promises 
γβερίης to those who commemorate each anniver- 
sary of Joseph’s death, give bread in his name to 
the poor, and wine to strangers and others on the 
day of his commemoration ; who,write out the book 


* From here onwards the Death of Joseph (Bob.) is almost 
the sole authority. 
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of Joseph’s going-forth from the body, or, if they 
are too poor, call their sons by the name of Joseph 
(Death Jos., Boh. § xxvi.). The great ones of the 
city coming to bury J .ν find his shroud already 
fastened to his body. They dig at the door of the 
eave to place his body there. Jesus prays and 
embraces Joseph, who is then buried. 

I. THE CULT oF ST. JOSEPH.—Any notice of 
Joseph can in these days hardly be complete with- 
out some mention of his Cult, which has of recent 
years attained to such an extraordinary develop- 
ment. 

(1) The latter part of the preceding section shows 
that to some writers, especially to those who lived 
in Egypt and occupied themselves with religious 
romances, Joseph’s attractive personality afforded 
scope for religious devotion. But very little, if 
any, trace of this is to be seen in the Fathers.* 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux is the first writer to 
show it clearly. He says (if Mgr. Ricard’s quota- 
tions may be trusted), ‘Joseph alone among all 
men was, here below, the faithful co-worker of 
her who was the greatest of the works of God’ ;t 
and again, ‘Remember the ancient patriarch who 
was sold into Egypt, and know that this man 
(Joseph) not only inherited his name, but possessed, 
moreover, his chastity, his innocency, and his 
grace.’ ~ Thomas Aquinas also writes strongly.§ 
But the Roman Church has given much credit to 
the writings of female mystics, who from the 14th 
cent. onwards have spoken much of the veneration 
with which St. Joseph is honoured. Thus Gertrude 
the Great (t+ 1310) saw in her revelations, when the 
name of Joseph was pronounced ‘all the saints 
bowed their heads with respect, as a sign of honour 
to that glorious patriarch, and congratulated him, 
and rejoiced with him on his incomparable dig- 
nity.’|| St. Bridget of Sweden (+1373), Marie 
d’Agreda (+1665), Catherine Emmerich (+ 1824), 
give innumerable details of Joseph’s life seen by 
them in visions, which are combined in popular 
lives of St. Joseph for Roman Catholic use to-day. 
Even Gerson at the Conncil of Constance (1414) 
says of Joseph’s powers of intercession, ‘non im- 
ait sed imperat.’ St. Teresa (1 1582), St. 

rancis de Sales, and Bossuet vie in exalting him. 

(2) Further, the growth of the Cult may be seen 
in the public honours allotted to his feast, and in 
the status that he holds among the saints by the 
express decree of the pope. ‘In Western Martyr- 
ologies of the 9th cent. the name of Joseph is 
found, and from the same time the Grecks com- 
memorated him along with other saints of the 
Old Testament on the Sunday before Christmas, 
and along with Mary, David, and James the Less 
on the Sunday in the Octave of Christmas’ (Cath. 
Dict. 8.0. ‘ Joseph’). In the breviary of Sixtus 
Iv. (1471-1484) the feast of St. Joseph (Mar. 19) is 
a simple rite; in that of Innocent VIII. (1484-1492) 
a double rite. Pius V. (1566-1572) ordered that the 
office of St. Joseph should be in that of confessors 


* Roman Catholic writers (6.6. Mgr. Ricard, St. Joseph, sa vie 
et son cuite, Lille, 1896) mention Irenwus, Origen, Eusebius, 
Eipiphanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Hilary of 
Poitiers, Ephraem the Syrian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, and Ililary of Arles as 
supporting the Cult of St. Joseph. But they seldom give 
references or distinguish between genuine and spurious works, 
Thus Augustine is quoted as saying, ‘Rejoice, Joseph, that by 
the merit of the virtue of the angels you live go angelically as to 
be justly called the father of the Saviour.’ This is doubtless 
from a spurious sermon in Migne, v. p. 2110. Irenmus says 
Joseph ‘served Jesus with a continual joy’ (adv. Heer. iv. 40, 
ed. Grabe, =23. 1, ed. Massuet); but Ireneus really says, ‘ Joseph 
joyfully yielded obedience [to the angel] in regard to all the 
rest of the education of Christ’ (Joseph et Mariam accepit et 
in reliqua universa educatione Christi gaudens obsequium 
fpreestitit). 

t Ricard, Ὁ. 279. 

{ E. WU. Thomson, The Life and Glories of St. Joseph, 1891, 


p. 16. 
ἃ Kicard, Ὁ. 282. | 7b. Ὁ. 284. 


who were not popes. Gregory XV. in 1621 made it 
a feast of obligation for the whole world.* Urban 
VII. in 1642 renewed this order. Clement XI. 
(1700-1721) arranged the hymns and all the parts 
of the office peculiar to St. Joseph, and raised it 
to the double degree of the second class. Much 
discussion was held as to the place in the Litany of 
the Saints which Joseph’s name ought to take; but 
it was decided by Benedict x11. in 1726 that it 
should precede the names of the Apostles and 
Martyrs, and follow immediately that of St. John 
the Baptist. 

Two other feast days were added in honour of 
St. Joseph. One is the day of the Patronage of 
St. Joseph, which was fixed for the 3rd Sunday 
after Easter by the Congregation of Rites in 1680, 
and after being observed in a gradually increasing 
number of places was established throughout 
Roman Catholic Christendom by Pius Ix. in 1847. 
The other is that of the betrothal or marriage of 
Mary and Joseph (for which an office was drawn 
up by Gerson), and allowed (with a different office) 
by Benedict XIII. in 1725 to be observed in all 
churches on Jan 23. ‘The feast is kept in England 
as a greater double.’ + 

Lastly, Pius IX. in 1871 proclaimed St. Josepli 
Patron of the whole Church as follows: ‘Our most 
Holy Lord, Pius 1X., Pope, moved by recent deplor- 
able events, was pleased to comply with the desires 
of the Prelates, and to commit to the most power- 
ful patronage of the Holy Patriarch, Joseph, both 
Wimself and all the faithful, and solemnly declared 
him Patron of the Catholic Church, and com- 
manded his festival, occurring on the 19th day of 
March, to be celebrated for the future as a double 
of the first class, but without an octave, on account 
of Lent.’ + 

But however mucli we may respect the faith of 
Joseph, and gladly recognize, not only Paul the 
tent-maker and Peter the fisherman, but also 
Joseph the carpenter, as confessedly high examples 
of the dignity of work, and of the spiritual reward 
that it receives, we can have little sympathy with 
teaching that stands in such lurid contrast to the 
reticence of the Gospels and of the early Church. 

A. LuKYN WILLIAMS. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHAA (Ἰωσὴφ [ὁ] ἀπὸ 
"Aptuabalas).—A wealthy Israelite and member of 
the Sanhedrin (βουλευτής); a ‘good man and a right- 
eous’ (Lk 23°), who ‘ was looking for the kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 15). On the situation of his native 
place, sce ARIMATHHA and ARUMAH. He was 
‘ Jesus’ disciple’ (Mt 27%), ‘but secretly, for fear of 
the Jews’ (Jn 1933. He had not consented to the 
judgment of the Sanhedrin against Jesus (Lk 23%), 
having either absented himself from the meeting 
(as Mk 14* suggests) or refrained from giving a 
vote. After Christ’s death, the approach of sunset 
made it difficult for the apostles—unprepared as 
they were, even if they had recovered their courage 
—to arrange duly for His reverent interment 
before the Sabbath began. Joseph, hitherto faint- 
hearted, rose to the oceasion. He appears to 
have been present at the crucifixion, and lis 
possession of a tomb, new and yet unused, hewn 
out of a rock in a neighbouring garden, suggested 
to him the thought of himself obtaining and bury- 
ing the body of Jesus. The spectacle of the 
erucified Saviour had quickened his faith and love, 
and combined, doubtless, with his shame for 
past faint-heartedness, to raise him above the 
fear of man. His boldness is the more notable, 
because, to all human appearance, he was showing 


* On feasts of obligation the faithful are bound to hear mass 
and rest from servile work (Cath. Dict. art, ‘ Feasts’). 

+ Cath. Diet. art. * Espousals.’ 

{ The Decree may be found in Latinand English in Thompson, 
loc. cit. Ὁ. 488. 
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sympathy with a ruined cause, at the risk of 
persecution to death.* His request for the body 
from Pilate was successful, and he took or saw it 
taken down from the cross. According to the Acts 
of Pilate, Joseph sought the favour with tears and 
entreaties; but even if Pilate’s humanity were 
not stimulated by a timely bribe, he would be 
disposed to show his sympathy with a councillor 
who had taken no part in constraining him to 
condemn Christ.t Joseph’s example, presumably, 
moved Nicodemus to similar courage. Together 
they received the body and laid it in the tomb, 
Joseph providing the fine linen (σινδών) and grave- 
bands (ὀθόνια), Nicodemus the abundant spices (Mt 
O27 ett, Mk 15, Lk 23, Jn 19%, Gosp. of Pet. 3£., 
231., Acts of Pil. 11. 12). 

The minuteness of the Gospel record, its pre- 
servation by all the four evangelists, and its later 
apocryphal expansion, are due not so much to the 
fulfilment of Is 53°, still less to the growth of a 
myth (Strauss, New Life of Jesus, ch. xevi.) based 
thereon (for the parallel, obscured by the Sept., is 
noted by no writer either of the apostolic or of the 
sub-apostolic age),t but to the desire, probably, 
(1) to signalize the adherence of a member of the 
hostile Sanhedrin; (2) to render prominent an 
incident so closely connected with Christ’s Resur- 
rection. None the less the correspondence with 
‘They made (or appointed) his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death,’ if not ex- 
act, 1s striking; and even if a different original 
reference be adopted, it is difficult to regard 
as accidental the fresh significance given to 
the verse by the circumstances of our Lord’s 
burial.§ 

A legend, which first appears in William of 
Malmesbury (de Ant. Glast. Eccl. i.), represents 
Joseph as sent by St. Philip from Gaul to Britain, 
along with eleven other disciples, in A.D. 63; as 
obtaining from a British king a small island in 
Somersetshire (afterwards the site of Glastonbury) 
engirt by the river Grue; and as building there, 
‘with twisted twigs,’ the earliest Christian oratory 
in the land. Malmesbury, however, introduces 
the narrative with an ‘ ut ferunt,’ in marked con- 
trast to his reference of other statements in the 
same chapter to earlier historians. The absence, 
also, of any allusion to Joseph’s advent in the his- 
tories of Gildas and Bede is significant. Probably 
some other Joseph, who founded Glastonbury, 
has been confounded with Joseph of Arimathwa. 
The story of Joseph bringing the Holy Grail to 
England dates from about 1200 A.D., and was 
probably composed by Walter Map. Ussher (Ané. 
fiecl. Brit. c. 16) mentions a tradition that Joseph 


* Similar intervention nearly cost Tobit his life (To 119), and 
actually led to the martyrdom of Porphyrius, a slave of Pam- 
philus, in the persecution of Diocletian (Eus. Afar. Pal. 11). 
The apocryphal Acts of Pilate and Narrative of Joseph repre- 
sent the latter as imprisoned with a view to bis execution. 

t The Gospel of Peter represents Pilate as first asking Herod 
for the body. Keim’s assertion (Jes. of Naz. vi. p. 256) that Jn 
1938 contradicts 1931-32, js hypercritical; Joseph arrived, pre- 
sumably, before the soldiers bad completed their work. 

1 Justin Martyr twice quotes Is 539 in connexion with the 
fulfilment of prophecy (1 4p, 61, Dial. 97); but in neither case 
is there any reference to Joseph. 

ὃ Gesenius and Knobel, following Jewish commentators, 
interpret ‘rich’ as=proud, ungodly, vicious (against which see 
Urwick, Servant of Jehovah, p. 145); Ewald, Cheyne (/ntrod. 
to 18. p. 429), and Duhm adopt, without MS authority, textual 
emendations, and read pivy oppressor (Ew.)or py defrauder 
(Ch. and Du.); in each case the word being referred to the 
Babylonians, among whom the ‘Servant of the Lorp’ would 
die. The Bible Annotée paraphrases, ‘ He has been interred with 
criminals, but after his death he has been put by the Eternal 
(in Sheol) in the ranks of the most honourable.’ Delitzsch4, 
Urwick, etc., retain the meaning ‘rich’ (literally), and 
emphasize the similarity between OT prophecy and NT 
history. The interpretation, ‘his sepulchral mounds,’ instead 
of ‘in his death ’ (adopted by Lowth, Ew., Duhm, Ch. in Intr.), 
renders the parallel more conspicuous, but is not essential to 
09 maintenance ; ‘in his death’ may=‘ when he died.’ 


freed Ireland from poisonous reptiles, a service 
usually attributed to St. Patrick. 


LITERATURE.—Wuelcher’s Excursus on J. of A, in Gosp. of 
Nic. ; Cowper's Apocr. Gosps.; Skeat's Joseph of Aremathie 
(Early English Texts); Ittig, Pat. Apost. 13; Hearne's Hist. 
and Ant. of Glastonbury ; Saurin, Discours, x. 451, 466. 


Η, Cowan. 

JOSEPH BARSABBAS (AV Barsabas), surnamed 
Justus; one of the two disciples who had been 
followers of Jesus during the whole of His public 
ministry, and were therefore deemed suitable 
candidates for the apostolic office vacant by the 
treachery and death of Judas Iscariot (Ac 1”), 
Barsabbas means ‘son of Sabba.’ It has been 
variously interpreted ‘son of an oath,’ ‘son of an 
old man,’ ‘son of conversion,’ ‘son of quiet’ (see 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.; Winer, ᾿ποαλωμδηξα δὴ ; but it 
was probably a patronymic, Joseph’s father being 
named Sabba. If so, we must reject Lightfoot’s 
suggestion, that he and Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15”) 
were brothers of James the son of Alpheus. His 
Roman surname Justus was doubtless assumed 
after the manner frequent among the Jews at that 
time (cf. Ac 12" 13!), We have no information 
concerning him beyond what is implied in the one 
passage where he is mentioned. He is certainly to 
be distinguished from Joseph Barnabas (Ac 4386) 
and from Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15”); though 
it is not improbable, from the identity of the 
patronymic, that he and Judas were brothers. 
Eusebius (H# i. 12) makes him to have been 
one of ‘the Seventy’ (Lk 101), and this is not 
improbable. Eusebius (339) also relates from 
Papias a legend that Joseph Barsabbas ‘drank a 
deadly poison and yet, by the grace of the Lord, 
suffered no harm.’ G. T. PURVES. 


JOSEPH, PRAYER OF.—A lost Jewish apocry- 
phon, mentioned in several catalogues of extra- 
canonical books. For information as to its con- 
tents we are indebted almost exclusively to a few 
quotations in the writings of Origen. In all the 
extant passages Jacob (not J Ὁ is the speaker. 
He narrates a conversation he held with the 
wrestling angel Uriel; and claims to have read 
the tablets of heaven, and thus to know what is 
about to befall mankind. The work is said by 
Origen to have been in use παρ᾽ Ἑβραίοις, and his 
quotations show it to have had an antichristian 
anumus. It is a representative of a remarkable 
trend in Jewish theology, which led the Jews to 
claim for the three great patriarchs the same 
sublime and supernatural characteristics as the 
Christians claimed for the Lord Jesus. For in- 
stance, Jacob claims to be ‘an angel of God and a 
ruling spirit’; ‘the first-begotten (mpwréyovos) of 
every creature animated by God’; ‘an archangel 
of the power of the Lord’; and ‘ the first servant in 
God’s presence.’ The wrestling angel, whom 
Christians claimed to be the Messiah, is told by 
Jacob that]he is only eighth in rank among ;the 
angels, Jacob himself being first of all; and in the 
same strain Abraham and Isaac are said to have 
been ‘ created before every (other) work.’ 


LITERATURE. — Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. VT i, 761-771 5 
Schiirer, HJP 11. iii, 128; Dillmann, art. ‘ Pseudepigraphen,’ in 
PRE?, J. T. MARSHALL. 


JOSEPHUS (A Ἰώσηφος, B Φόσηπος), 1 Es 99:3 
JOSEPH, Ezr 10”. 


JOSES (Iwofs).—1. An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 3” AV reads Jose, failing to observe that "Iwo7 
of TR is genitive. The correct text as adopted by 
WH and RY is Ἰησοῦ, so that this Joses gives place 
to Jesus). 2. One of the ‘brethren of the Lord’ 
(Mk 6° 15%: 47, Mt 275°), In Mt 13° where AV has 
Joses, RV adopts WH text Joseph (see Dalman, 
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Gram. p. 75). 3. The natal name (Ac 4% AV) of 
Barnabas (which see). RY after WH has Joseph. 


JOSHAH (ny).—A Simeonite chief, 1Ch 4%. 
See GENEALOGY. 


JOSHAPHAT (nay =voyin),—1. One of David’s 
heroes, 1Ch 11%, 2. A priest in David’s time, 
1 Ch 15%. 


JOSHAVIAH (anvv).—One of David’s heroes, 
1 Ch 11*, 


JOSHBEKASHAH (aypae:).—A son of Heman, 
1 Ch 254 24, There is reason to believe that this 
and five of the names associated with it are really 
a fragment of a hymn or prayer (see GENEALOGY, 
ΠῚ. 23n.; and cf. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. 
Smith, OT JC? 143 n.). 


JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH (n3¥3 10) occurs in 
RV of 2S 238 as a proper name in place of the 
utterly meaningless ‘that sat in the seat’ of the 
AV. It is avitont that the text is corrupt, and 
that the original name Jashobeam must be re- 
stored from the parallel passage, 2 Ch 11", just as 
the ‘Hachmonite’ must be substituted for the 
‘“Tahchemonite.’ (Cf. Driver, Hed. Text of Sam., 
ad loc.). Budde and others would go further. In 
Jashobeam itself they find a corruption of the 
original name, and they recover the latter by the 
following steps. In B we find ᾿Ιεβόσθε, and in Luc. 
᾿Ιεσβάαλ, from which it is inferred that naviiu= 
nvser=Sysw (Syawx), so that the name of David’s 
commander was really Eshbaal. (See notes on 
2S 23° in Haupt’s Saered Bks. of OT, and in 
Kautzsch’s AT). J. A. SELBIE. 


JOSHIBIAH (a:wy ‘J” causeth to dwell’; Ozf. 
Heb. Lex. compares Phen. yw’ perhaps=ya22"). 
—A. Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4%, See GENEALOGY. 


JOSHUA (on forms and meaning of the name see 
next art.).—1. The successor of Moses. See next 
article. 2. The Bethshemite in whose field was 
the stone on which the ark was set, on its return 
from the land of the Philistines, 1S 6%, 3, 
The governor (wv) of Jerusalem in the time of 
Josiah, 2K 23%. 4, The high priest who along 
with Zerubbabel directed affairs at Jerusalem after 
the restoration, Hag 1!-*™ ete., Zec 31:35 ete. 
In the books of Hag and Zec he is called Joshua, 
in Ezr and Neh Jeshua (which see). 


JOSHUA.— 


i. Name. 

ii. Contents of the Book. 

111, Relation to the Pentateuch. 
iv. Constituent Documents. 

v. Problems of their Nelation and Composition. 
vi. Separation from the Pentateuch, and Date. 
vii. Relation to the Book of Judges. 

ii. Historical Value οἵ the Book. 
ix. The Person Joshua, 
x, His Work. 
xi. Religious Teaching of the Book. 
Literature. 
1. THE 


NAME.—1. The English form Joshua, is 
an abbreviation of the Heb. ywia: (only in Dt 3%, 
Jg 27) or yetm (the usual form, e.g. Ex 17%, Dt 138 
ete., 1 K 16%), later abbreviated to yw (of Joshua 
himself, Neh 817) in order to avoid, it is said, the 
sequence of the vowels 6, fi (SK, 1892, 177, 573; 
ΖΑ iv. 332 ff.). In Nu 13% 38, Dt 324 the form 
is ywin, the same as that of the king of N. Israel 
(2 Κα 15” ete.) and the prophet (Hos 1'?); but Dt 
32“ is probably a textual error for ν᾽, so Sam., 
Gr., Vulg., and Syr. (ef. Driver, in loco), and on 
Nu 13* 1ὅ (P) no reliance can be placed. The LXX 
give it as Τησοῦς, and so it occurs in the NT both as 
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Joshua’s own name (Ac 7*) and that of our Lord 
(Mt 1*1-*5). The name, Stade (Gram. 93) suggests, 
may be a Hiphil. More probably it is a compound 
‘J” is salvation.’ The parallel forms jnwax and 
ywr>s favour this (on this and the antiquity of the 
name see Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 155, 259). Cf. 
the Heb. yydy, still more μῦν and ‘yg, the 
Phen. ye, and the Himyarite yvm, which Deren- 
bourg transliterates Yuhashi. 

Joshua the son of Nun, the successor of Moses 
in the leadership of Israel, is mentioned several 
times outside the Book of Joshua; but as the 
traditions concerning him are mainly found in the 
latter, it will be more convenient to examine its 
πὸ and composition before treating of his 
ife. 

11. CONTENTS OF THE Book. — The Book of 
Joshua consists of twenty-four chapters, of which 
the first twelve take up the history of Israel from 
the point reached by the end of Deuteronomy, the 
death of Moses, and continue it through the con- 
quest of Western Palestine ; while the next nine 
record the division of the land among the tribes 
(12-21). An appendix gives Joshua’s speech to 
Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh, his dismissal of 
them to E. Palestine (22'*); the controversy about 
the altar of Ed (224); the last days of Joshua 
and his death (23-24%); the burial of Joseph’s body 
(2482), and the death of Eleazar son of Aaron (24°°), 

iii, RELATION TO THE PENTATEUCH.—The Book 
of Joshua tlius proves to be the necessary supple- 
ment and completion of the Pentateuch, of whose 
promises and obligations it records the fulfilment 
in the settlement of Abrahain’s descendants in 
Canaan (cf. Gn 12? ete.); in the execution (told 
in Deuteronomic language) of the Deuteronomic 
commands to Israel to take possession of the land 
and extirpate the Canaanites; and even in such 
details as the burial of Joseph’s bones, which the 
patriarch made Israel swear they would carry up 
with them from Egypt (Gn 50*).* 

Notwithstanding this continuity of historical 
material and of plan, the Heb. Canon sharply 
separated the Book of Joshua from the Pentateuch : 
the Pentateuch comprises the first and earliest 
part of the Canon—the Torali; the Book of Joshua 
heads the later Canon of the Prophets, more 
especially the series of historical works, concluding 
with the Books of Kings and known as the Former 
Prophets. Besides, the book in its present form is 
an independent whole, with a definite beginning and 
conclusion ; its orthography differs in several im- 
portant details from that of the Pentateuch (e.g. it 
does not continue the epicene 87 and Ἴ21 of the 
Pentateuch, nor the forin $xq for absa, and spells 
Jericho in’? not as always in the Pentateuch in7:) ; 
while in consequence of its later adoption into the 
Canon its text (ef. the numerous deviations of the 
LXX)is in a less certain form. Tor some time, 
therefore, the book was not brought under the 
methods of criticism and analysis to which the 
Pentateuch was subjected in the end of last and 
beginning of this century. But in 1792 the 
Scotsman, Father Geddes, in his translation of the 
Bible, wrote (vol. I. Preface, p. xxi): ‘To the 
Pentateuch I have joined the Book of Joshuah 
(sic), both because I conceive it to be compiled by 
the same author, and because it is a necessary 
appendix to the history contained in the former 
books.’ But it was de Wette, Bleek, and Ewald 
who were the first to extend to Joshua the docu- 
mentary theory of the composition of the Penta- 

* Cf. Jos 11 with Nu 2715, Dt 328 311-8. 23: 112 with Nu 32, Dt 
5187.» S80. with Dt 1129® 271-8. 11-14 - 13 ff. with Nu 34 3 14515 with 
Nu 14%, Dt 186; 171-6 with Nu 272-11 361-12 5 20f. with Nu 35. 

¢t Hollenberg, in his account of the criticism of Joshua (SX, 
1874, p. 463), is, therefore, so far wrong in naming de Wette as 


the first to recognize that the analysis of Joshua must follow 
the lines of that of the Pentateuch. 
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teuch. De Wette (see list of literature below), 
after vacillating, in successive editions of his Intro- 
duction, between the fragmentary and documentary 
hypotheses of the composition of the Pentateuch, 
finally adhered to the latter, and traced through 
Joshua the Elohist and Deuteronomic documents. 
In 1822 Bleek distinguished the basis of the book 
as Elohist, additions to it as by the Jahwist, and 
its final redaction as from the hands of the Deuter- 
onomist. Soon after Bleek began his criticism, 
Ewald traced up to the end of Josliua all the docu- 
ments into which he had already analysed the 
Pentateuch. The work was continued by other 
critics, the most prominent of whom have been 
Knobel, Schrader, Néldeke, Hollenberg, Well- 
hausen, Vatke (whose results appear in his post- 
humouslectureson OT Introduction), Budde, Albers, 
Driver, Bennett, and Addis. Amid many varieties 
of opinion as to details, the analyses of this long 
list of scholars reveal a wonderful agreement, not 
only as to the presence in Joshua of all the Penta- 
teuchal documents, but even as to the approximate 
peepee ons in which they stand to each other.* 

t is because of these results that OT criticism 
prefers to speak of the Hexateuwch rather than of 
the Pentaterch. 

iv. THE CONSTITUENT DOCUMENTS. — Critics, 
then, agree that all the chief documents of the 
Pentateuch are present in Joshua, and indeed this 
is obvious to any reader of the original who is 
familiar with the characteristic style and favourite 
topies of these documents. Dut tle documents are 
present with certain ambiguities and complications, 
and these present a number of problems unsolved 
and perhaps insoluble, which are peculiar to the 
eriticism of Joshua, as contrasted with that of the 
Pentateuch. 

In the following analysis we start with the 
Deuteronomic elements, the spirit and style of 
which are so readily recognized. We have seen 
that the book is faithful to the spirit of the 
Deuteronomice code—even to the extent of ideal- 
izing the facts—in so far as Deuteronomy com- 
mands Israel to take full possession of the land 
and extirpate the native inhabitants. But the 
Deuteronomie dialect is also frequently observed, 
The following is a list and analysis of the Deuter- 
onomic ‘eee They are found chiefly in chs, 
1-12, and in the Appendix, chs. 21-24. 

(a) The Deuteronomic Passages in Joshua.—It 
is not without significance that the introduction is 
one of the most plainly Deuteronomie passages of 
the Book. Ch. 1 is not only written in manifest 
continuation of the end of the Bk. of Deuter- 
onomy (as completed, critics now take for granted, 
by a Deuteronomic editor), but it is composed 
almost throughout in the Deuteronomic style. 
Vv.3" are expanded from Dt 11%: 2; Dt 31° is 
echoed in vy,°b: δ» 7b. 18>, Τ)ὺ 46 998 (Heb.) in v.7; 
Dt 1%: % 203 316 in v.?; Dt 1151} in v.4>, Terms used 
only in Dt, or in the meaning in which they are 
employed in Dt, are scattered through the chapter 
(e.g. the intransitive pay, and ove in the sense of 
offeers who communicate the orders of the chief 
to the people). The appeal to the Law and the 
Book of the Law are also Deuteronomic, and so, 
too, the number of the tribes settled EK. of the 
Jordan as 24 (ef. v." with Dt 3%), while JE 
(Nu 32!5- 2) states them as2. Atthe same time 
there are complications. The phrases avo mvp 
(v.1), owen and 9 na "1132 (v.14), are not plirases of the 
Dt style, which has other terms for the two latter ; 
the details in ν. 118 might have been stated by any 


* In opposition to these analyses, defenders of the unity of the 
book, and (to a greater or less degree) of its independence, have 
appeared in J. L. Konig (1836), and Keil in his Commentary. 
Bee also Lex Bosaica, and Principal Douglas in his handbook 
on Joshua. 


writer. These facts have led some to conclude ° 
that a Ji narrative underlies this Dt introduction 
to the Book. It should be observed that the Dt 
parallels and echoes in the chapter are all taken 
from the historical and parenetic portions of the 
Lk. of Dt which most critics now assign to another 
hand than that which drew up the legal kernel of 
the Book, chs. 12-26. 28. 

In ch. 2, vv." (and perhaps v.*4) are not only 
Deuteronomic in language, but express a favourite 
thought of the Deuteronomist—the fear which 
Israel and the wonderful deeds of J” produced on 
the inhabitants of W. Palestine. Chs. 3 and 4, 
on the Crossing of Jordan, are obviously com- 
piled from several sources, for they contain not 
only differences of style, but of substance. There 
are, firstly, clauses in the Dt dialect deducing from 
the events described the Dt doctrines (37 4" the 
magnifying of Joshua in the eyes of Israel; 47: 
the duty of teaching future generations the mean- 
ing of the events, and the impression of these on 
the Canaanites); and, secondly, in other parts of 
the narrative, characteristic Dt phrases occur (37 
p97 o792, ete.); but, thirdly also, there are traces 
of an original Dt account of the monument raised 
to commemorate the passage (4% 88, 8 ef. γν.31. 24), 
which differs from the two JE accounts of the same 
(see below), in so far as it makes the monument to 
consist of 12 stones brought by 12 men from the 
bed of Jordan, and places it at Gilgal. In chs. 5 
and 6 (the Taking of Jericho), δ᾽, the fear of the 
Canaanites has an echo of Dt, as also 67” are 
supposed to have (cf. v.? with Dt 2 3? etec., and 
v.77 with Dt 27%), In ch. 7 (Achan’s Trespass) 
no Dt elements can be detected with certainty 
(though some seem to occur in vv.!> 14-15) till the 
obvious Dt redaction of v.*%, on which see below 
among the JE passages. In 8!” (the Taking of 
Ai) touches of the Dt style may be detected in 
wey, }.3. “Ὁ, 

Ch. 830-86 jis a passage of peculiar difficulty. The 
linguistic evidence proves it to be in the main from 
the hand of a Deuteronomist editor, but besides 
containing, as the Dt redaction sometimes does, a 
trace of the priestly writer (in the phrase nwx3 139 
v.°3), it records a fact, the building of an altar 
at Mt. Ebal, which conflicts with the principal 
law of Dt, that there shall be only one sanctuary 
in the land. It ἈΠΡΑΤΟΠΟΥ refers to two pas- 
sages in Dt (11%: 89 which orders blessing to be set 
on Gerizim, but cursing on Ebal, and the very 
composite 97.618, which enjoins the erection of 
plastered stones, when Israel crosses Jordan, and 
the inseription on them of the Torah vv.***; that 
this shall be at Ebal v.4, and that an altar οἵ 
unhewn stones shall be raised there for sacrifice to 
Jehovah; and that the tribes shall be divided to 
bless opposite Gerizim and curse opposite Ebal), yet 
it does not wholly agree with either of these (for it 
records a rcading of the whole law where 11” speaks 
only of the blessing and cursing, and 271-18 speaks 
only of the writing of the Law). Jos 8*-* appears 
therefore not to have been composed with the 
mere view of recording the fulfilment of the afore- 
said Dt injunctions (and indeed it ignores Dt 27!” 
altogether), but to be an independent* writing based 
on documents, part of which, the building of the 
Ebal altar, cannot be Deuteronomist, but 1s more 
likely to belong to ἘΣ, whose interest in northern 
sanctuaries is constant.t (It is to E that the cor- 
responding passage Dt 27° 515 assigned : on the his- 
torical questions raised by the passage, see below). 

In ch. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon) the introduction 


* The Dt passages, the first of which is an interpolation, the 
second an extraordinarily composite paragraph (in parts con- 
tradictory of itself), may, indeed, have been inserted in Dt sub- 
sequent to the appearance of the passage in Joshua. 

+ The description of the altar is very like Ex 2025, 
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(vv.1-2, ef. Dt 17, Jos 1*) and the closing words 
(v.27 the Dt formula ‘the place which He shall 
choose’) are Deuteronomic; so, too, vv.° (the 
reference to Sihon and Og) and vv.27*% (cf, Dt 
20-18), In ch. 10 (The Victory of Gibeon and 
Conquest of the South), which is covered by the Dt 
introduction 91" 2, there are many fragments of the 
Dt style, vv.® 135. 14> (the introduction and close of 
the story of J which is gathered round the quota- 
tion from the Bk. of Jashar: the phrase in v.! 
‘in the day... Israel’ is used 9 times in Dt, and 
nowhere else in the Pent. ; the phrase in v.™# ma 
Saw ὈΠῸΣ is also Dt, but there is no reason why it 
might not have been used by another writer), and 
vv./%> (perhaps), 75°; besides vv.**, the summary 
of the Conquest of the South, which by other 
documents, Jos 151,19. Jg 110π|6. is attributed to 
Judah and Caleb. Ch. 11 (the Conquest of the 
North) is also treated in the summary arrangement 
of the Deuteronomist, and mainly in Dt language ; 
while ch. 12 is assigned by virtually all critics to a 
Deuteronomic hand on the ground that vv.'6 
follow Dt 3% 1417 rather than the parallel Nu 
911-81 (Og is again joined with Sihon), and that Dt 
touches appear in the following verses. The list 
of kings vv.?™ micht be from any source, 

In the Second Section of the Book, the Division 
of the Land, chs. 13-21, the Dt passages are few. 
Here again the introduction is one of them, 13}, 
a summary description of the land still unconquered, 
and a charge to divide what 15 conquered among the 
94 tribes; and a description of E. Palestine studded 
not only with phrases but facts peculiar to the 
Deuterononiist (6.6. v.!4 || Dt 181 ; v.7 24 tribes ; v.?? 
Og; cf. also vv.” generally with the Dt passage 
Jos 12!*), There are, too, signs of an attempt to 
harmonize two differing accounts of the conquest 
(cf. Wellh. Comp. des Hex. p. 129; Kuenen, 
Onderz. 1. 1, 8 7, τι. 27). Ch. 148-7 is Deuteronomic : 
so, too, chs. 18% 100 214-48, which represent the con- 
quest of the Holy Land as in complete fulfilment 
of the Divine promise: a representation not con- 
sistent with other passages nor borne out by the 
subsequent history, but in harmony with the 
Deuteronomist’s ideal treatment of the subject. 
It is remarkable that in ch. 20 the Dt additions 
do not occur in the LXX, In the Appendix chs. 
22-94, Joshua’s charge to the ὩΣ tribes (ch. 221°), 
and his last charge to the nation (931-10), are in the 
well-known hortatory style of Dt. 

(0) The Priestly Writing in Joshua.—It is most 
convenient to take thisnext. In the First Section, 
chs. 1-12, the passages from P are few and frag- 
mentary, and consist either (a) of additions to the 
narrative of dates and statistics (about which, 
however, there is this difficulty, that, though such 
things are characteristic of P in the Pentateuch, 
they do not in Joshua always agree with other 
statistics given by P, and being but bare figures 
cannot be proved on evidence of language to belong 
to P); or (δ) of the substitution of characteristic 
terms of P for the corresponding terms of other 
documents; or (c) of statements with regard to the 
ritual and enforcement of the Law. Of the first of 
those three classes are 34(7) 4!°!; of the second 
54 pondon wir $a osm (64, and the cvident ex- 
pansion of 7% and 775 jax 2xtw? 72 Inx IN, 1077 ay 
ma nrpa oxy (11%); of the third class 5-2 the 
account of the Passover, 6*°> 71 927-21 1118, 

In the Second Section, on the Division of the Land, 
the bulk is from P (all, in fact, except the Dt pas- 
sages already cited, and afew from JE which will be 
cited immediately). This is clear from the presence 


of the characteristic marks of P’s style, and the | 
agreement of theinjunctions with those laid down in| 


the Priestly Legislation in the Pentateuch. Besides 
the bulk of the contents, the opening and closing 


formulas of the various paragraphs of this section | 


are from P. In short, in this section, as in the 
Pentateuch, P furnishes the franiework. In the 
Appendix, ch, 22°84 (which empliasizes the central- 
ization of the worship by the account of the altar 
that was ‘by Jordan’) displays many of the cliar- 
acteristic marks of P’s style. There are, however, 
other features which suggest an independent author. 

(c) The Jahwist-Elohist Documents in Joshuc. 
—As in the Pentateuch, the bulk of the narrative 
in Joshua belongs to the double document, known 
to critics as JE. To the trained eye the style is 
easily distinguished from that of Dt or P. When, 
however, we seek to discriminate its two con- 
stituents, which in the Pentateuch are so often 
discernible from each other, we receive little or no 
assistance from the style or the language. It 
exhibits, however, another and far more decisive 
difference. Again and again in the JE portions of 
Joshua it becomes evident that two accounts of 
the same event have been welded together, for the 
statements not only repeat each other with a 
redundancy utterly foreign to the crisp style of 
either of the twodocumentsJ and EF, but in details 
often conflict with each other. In ch1 there are only 
fragments of JE. Ch 2 is all JE, except vv. 4. 
So, too, chs, 3. 4, tbe Crossing of Jordan, except the 
Dt fragments noted above. But when these have 
been put aside, the reniainder reveals the presence 
of two narratives (as Wellhausen was the first to 
point out); according to one of which a monument 
to commemorate the Passage was built at Gilgal 
with stones taken from the river’s bed by the 
people, but according to the other was set up in 
the river’s bed, and consisted of 12 stones carried 
by 12 representatives of the tribes. This difference 
(in addition to the 8rd story of the Deuteronomist 
referred to above) is apparent not only from the 
statements in 48:5, but from the fact that while 317 
describes the people as having all passed over, 
4.3. ὅ. 100 treat them as still about to cross. Again, 
3 and 4* cannot belong to the same narrative, for 
they are simply ‘ doublets’; yet 3” is presupposed 
by 4, The two narratives may be thus dis- 
tinguished —(1) 31+ 5-10.11. 13-17 41-38, and (2) 3! 
44-7, 8-lla, ΟΥὨ these two accounts it is not easy to 
say which is J and which E. 

Ch. 5 (events between Jordan and Jericho) is 
one of the most complicated parts of the text of 
Joshua. V.}, as we have seen, is Dt. Vv.% 389 
(the record of the circumcision of the people by 
Joshua), are from JE. But into v.? words have 
been inserted—they are not found in the LAX— 
implying that Joshua did this a sccond time; and 
vv.4” (the LXX here olfers a widely different 
reading) interpolate an account of the reasons of 
the operation, which is not consistent with JE’s 
statement in v.°, that it was undertaken for the 
purpose of ‘rolling away the reproach of Egypt.’ 
These words are in themselves an obviously wrong 
interpretation of the term Gilgal, t.e. ‘ stone-circle,’ 
and can only mean that in the opinion of the 
writer Israel had been uncircumcised in Egypt, 
and that this neglect, which had excited the re- 
proach of the circumcised Egyptians, was now at 
last repaired. In contradiction to this, vv.*’ de- 
clare that the Israelites while in Egypt were 
circumcised, but that generation had all died, and 
those who were born after the Exodus had not 
been circumcised, which neglect Joshua now made 
good. The phraseology of these four verses is partly 
b’s, but most critics take them, along with the 
words interpolated in ν.", to be the addition of a later 
writer, who was anxious to harmonize J E’s account 
with previous reports of P about circumcision. 
The end of ch. 5 (vv.") also presents a difheulty. 
It is generally assigned to JE; but some critics, 
on the alleged ground that the phrases ma" xas and 
"” as applied to an angel are found only in late 
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writings, take the passage to be one of the very 
latest additions to the Bk. of Joshua. So Kuenen. 
This reason is not conclusive. It was an early 
belief that Jehoval had a heavenly host (cf. 1 IK 
221%), the belief in individual angels with special 
functions was also early, and we need not take w 
in the special sense in which it is intended when 
apphed to angels in the Bk. of Daniel, but simply 
in its early signification of a military oflicer. 
Vv.33-15 may therefore very well be left to JE. 

The whole of ch. 6 (the Fall of Jericho), except 
vv.2 and 27, }pelongs to JE, but we meet in it the 
same phenomenon as in 0115, 3 and 4, the presence 
(again first detected by Wellhausen) of two differ- 
ing accounts—one (vv.* 7: 10. 11 partly 14158 ‘and it 
came to pass... manner,’ 159. 29. ‘and the people 
shouted’) which relates that Israel marched round 
Jericho on 7 successive days, the first 6 silently, 
but on the 7th they shouted at the word of Joshua, 
and the walls fell; and the other (vv.4 partly, 
5.7.8.9) parts of νγν.}3. 15. γν, 168. 500) which relates 
that a portion of the armed men marched round 
the city 7 times on one day, having in their midst 
the ark and priests with trumpets, and that at the 
7th round the people shouted at the signal of the 
trumpets, and the walls fell. Cf. especially vv.?® 
and 20; in the latter the people shout both before 
and after the trumpets, though v.® enjoins them 
not to shout till the trumpets give the signal. As 
in chs. 3. 4 it is not easy to assign these double 
accounts, present in ch. 6, respectively to J and E. 

In ch. 7 (the Defeat before Ai and Achan’s Sin 
and Doom) all is from JE except v.1 and parts of 
The latter verses ailord so instructive 
an example as to how the original JE narrative 
has been worked upon by subsequent editors that 
it is worth examining theirdetails. To begin with, 
the LXX omits in vy.“ the words 2717—*D2-7nw), and 
in v. wxa—ini. Moreover, in v.% the term ‘and 
all Israel’ has been separated from its fellow- 
nominative ‘Joshua’ at the beginning of the 
verse * by the words omitted in the LX.X, and by 
the rest of the catalogue of Achan’s property, 
while in v.% not only does the phrase beginning 
1107 ‘and they stoned him with stones,’ which 15 
in the language of P, form a mere doublet to the 
phrase introduced by 1?p0 ‘and they stoned them 
with stones,’ but when we remove the former, 
the latter is still preceded by the words ‘and 
they burned them with fire,’ an impossible 
order: we cannot conceive of Achan and his pro- 
perty as first burned and then stoned. Besides, 
while v.*8, which is JE, speaks of a cairn being 
raised over Achan alone, v.™ describes them as 
brought up to the valley of Achor, and v.” de- 
scribes them as being burned and stoned. Of this 
confusion Albers has given the following reason- 
able explanation. The original JE narrative re- 
corded the punishment only of Achan, but a Deuter- 
onomic editor, wishing to bring the process into 
conformity with Dt 1915. 1%, which enjoins that goods 
subject to the Herem or Ban shall be burned, has 
added to v.%* the catalogue of Achan’s property, 
which we have already seen to be an evident in- 
trusion, and to v.*° the notice of the burning which 
we have seen to be impossible before that of the 
stoning. This editor must have also changed the 
‘him’ of both these verses into ‘them’; it is 
remarkable that in both the LAX has ‘him.’ If, 
now, we take out of the verses those intruded 
elements of Dt and P, the JE remainder reads 
consistently: ‘And Joshua, and all Israel with 
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him, took Achan the son of Zerah, and brought | 


him (L:XX A) to the valley of Achor; and Joshua 
gaid, ‘‘ Why hast thou brought trouble upon us? 
Jehovah will bring trouble upon thee.” And they 
stoned him (LAA ΒΑ ; αὐτούς F) with stones.’ 

* Though in AV they have been brought together. 


In ch. 81-9 (the Taking of Ai) everything except 
the Dt fragments already noticed is from JE. 
But as in chs. 3. 4. 6, two accounts appear to have 
been fused (though it is not certain how we are to 
divide them between J and E). This is clear not 
only from the reduplication of certain details 
(vv.74 18 etc., see below), and awkward connexions 
(v.44, and ν. δ with v.”), but still more from a 
double and contradictory story of the ambush, as 
well as from an attempt in the Massoretic text to 
reconcile these, and from the omission by the LXX 
both of the attempt and of the contradictory data. 
The first of the two accounts starts with v.’ (perhaps 
earlier, for though vv.)+?are mainly Dt, they contain 
other elements). According to this, after Joslina 
and all the army started from Gilgal for Ai, he 
chose and sent forward * 30,000 (1 8000) men by 
night to conceal themselves on the opposite or 
western side of Ai, and charged them to wait there 
till the army should pretend to flee from Ai, and 
drawing its inhabitants out of it, leave it empty, 
when the ambush were to take possession. The 
men chosen go forth and efiect this movement, 
while Joshua passes the same night in the valley 
(in v.? for ὃν read with Ewald poy). At this point 
the second account starts from ν.}9, or at least 
from v.4, which relates that all the people (omit 
for grammatical reasons the words ‘ of war’) which 
were with him came over against Ai,t and (v.”) 
Joshua took about 5000 men and ‘set them as an 
ambush between Bethel and Ai, westward of Ai.’ 
Then comes the difficult v.%, which seems an 
attempt to combine and summarize the two 
accounts. The Greek translator, or the editor of 
the texts he used, feeling that the combination 
was impossible, has substituted for 8!” the word 
‘eastward,’ and for ΞΡ. with its contradictory data, 
the words ‘the ambushes of the city from the sea 
(1.6. westward)’; and has omitted allv.¥. To this 
explanation the only alternative is that the data 
in v.4, which conflict with those of the previous 
account of the ambush, and v.¥ have been added 
to the Massoretic text after the LXX translation 
was made, which is hardly possible. V.™ alike 
by its repetitions, in different words, of the same 
actions and theawkward grammar by which they are 
combined, is obviously the fusion of two accounts— 
one: ‘And it came to pass, when the king of Ai 
saw, that he and all his people hastened to the 

. tin front of the Arabah, not knowing of the 
ambush against them behind (to the west of) the 
city’; the other: ‘And the men of the city rose 
up early, and came forth to meet Israel in battle.’ 
The Israelites flee, and draw the men of Ai§ after 
them. Here, again, in νν.ἕἍ δ 1 there are small 
doublets, and so, in fact, to the end of v.™ (e.g. in 
v.%» the people fleeing to the wilderness ‘turn on 
their pursuers,’ omitted by LXX; yet in v.7 
‘Joshua and all Israel see that the ambush have 


* V,3a, Some scholars think that according to this first account 
Joshua sent his ambush ahead from Gilgal. This can be main- 
tained only by denying that v.% belongs to the first account. 
But there is no cause in the clause itself for separating it from 
what follows. And it is not probable that any account would 
have made Joshua send the ambush ahead from Gilgal, for this 
place is 6 or 7 hours distant from Ai, and if the main body had 
remained there during the night in which the ambush took up 
its position west of Ai, starting next morning, it would not have 
reached Ai till the ambush had been exposed for several hours 
to the daylight. Take v.3* with what follows it, and we find the 
first account imply thab the ambush was not chosen and 
despatched till the whole army had gone up towards Ai, which 
does not contradict the second and more detailed account, that 
it started after Joshua and the army had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ai. 

1 This still may be, though not probably, the first account. 

t αὐ θοῦ ‘to the appointed place.’ Dillmann’s theory, that 
one of the two narratives had previously described this tryst, is 
surely impossible, for the men of Ai did not know of Israel's 
arrival. Bennett emends 3709 ‘to the descent.’ 

§ Heb. adds ‘and Bethel,’ but LXX omits; it must be the 
addition of a late scribe inserting an allusion to Jg 1. 
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taken the city, and that smoke goes up, and turn 
and smite the men of Ai’; and in v.*4 awa 12703). 
These are quite enough (without supposing that a 
different use has been imputed to Joshua’s javelin 
in v.18 from that in v.**) to prove the fusion of two 
tales of the same event. V.?’ is of course Dt. In 
the Dt passage vv.*°* the part that must have 
been taken from E has been already pointed out. 

In ch. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon), after the Dt 
introduction in vv!:2, the JE narrative commences 
independently in v.’. Its style is distinguish- 
able from the Dt portions, vy.%- 10. 34. 25.27; and 
both in style and substance it differs from the P 
account, vv.25-17-21, But even within JE a double 
account is as discernible as it was in the JE 
portions of chs. 3. 4.6 and 8: cf. the doublets in 
vv.59,* Inch. 10/27 we have the JE account of 
the defeat by Joshua of the kings of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Debir, all with terri- 
tories that afterwards became Judah’s. Vy.t-': 16-27 
read continuously, and relate fully how God smote 
the Canaanites before Israel by a great hailstorm. 
Vy.}2-15 break into this with a story suggested by 
an ancient verse of poetry, a prayer of Joshua fora 
day long enough to slay his foes; they add that this 
prayer was answered by God commanding the sun 
to stand still for a whole day in the heavens, and 
that Joshua and his force returned to their camp ; 
while vv.*64: relate that they continued the pursuit 
of the 5 kings whose forces had been beaten by the 
hailstorm recounted in ν.}}, Vv.!*!5 are plainly 
an interpolation by another, who finding in the 
Bk. of Jashar this poetical ejaculation of Joshua 
for a day sufficient for his big task, prosaically 
added, vv.#8- 4, that this actually happened. This 
account of the defeat of the southern kings is not 
compatible with that in ch. 151% and in Jg 118. (see 
below, § vi.). In ch. 11)! we have the JE 
account of the conquest of N. Canaan. 

In the Second Section, chs. 13-21, on the Division 
of the Land, the portions by JE are comparatively 
few, some of them mere fragments: in ch. 138, 
vv.i-38, in ch. 15, vv.1%1* 68 (see below, § vii.), in ch. 
16, vv.)8, the boundary of Joseph; v.?° the Canaan- 
ite enclaves at Gezer and in iohraim, the latter 
assigned to Εἰ; in ch. 17, vv.t* details on Manas- 
seh, and vv.!-8 Manasseh’s difficulties with the 
Canaanites and Joshua’s treatment of the house of 
Joseph ; in ch. 18, vv.2" 820 Joshua’s allotment of 
land to 7 tribes, by casting lots;in ch. 19° a detail 
about Simeon, vy.* #8 the removal of Dan to Laish 
(see below, ὃ vii.), and vy.* °° the tribes take pos- 
session and Joshua gets Timnath-serah. 

In the Appendix (chs. 22-24) the whole of ch. 24, 
ad a few insertions from Dt and P, is assigned 
to E. 

v. PROBLEMS OF THE RELATION AND CoMPOSI- 
TION OF THE DOCUMENTS. —The evidence thus 
collected from the text itself of the Dk. of 
Joshua, may be ambiguous in this or that detail ; 
but its cumulative force and its main direction are 
unmistakable. Were it only by the ‘doublets’ it 
contains on the various episodes of the conquest, 
and by the different degrees of completeness to 
which various passages deseribe the division of the 
land to have been carried, the Bk. of Joshua is 
amply proved to be a compilation from several 
sources. Of these, the oldest, which supplies the 
bulk of the narrative of the conquest in chs. 1-12, 
and gives the conclusion of Joshua’s history in ch. 
24, but also supplies some details concerning the 
division of the land, belongs by linguistic evidence 


to the document entitled by critics JE. This | 


document is itself composed from two narratives; 
for, as we have seen, in those parts of it which run 
through chs, 3, 4, 6 and 8, two accounts of the 


* The attempt by Budde, p. 50, to get rid of the differences by 
emending the text, has not convinced critics. 


same episodes, the crossing of Jordan and the tak- 
ing of Jericlio and of Ai, have obviously been com- 
bined ;* and in chs. 13-21, later passages (187-5 8-10 
and perhaps others) have been added to it, whether 
by the hand that combined its constituents it is 
impossible to say. Alongside these written tradi- 
tions in JE of the Conquest and Division of the 
Land, there appears to have existed, either in whole 
or part, at least one other written tradition, and 
perhaps two. The passages in chs. 1-12, which on 
linguistic evidence are assignable to P, seem to 
have been taken from a Priestly narrative of the 
Conquest, and there was certainly a Priestly 
account of the Division of the Territory from which 
the bulk of chs. 13-21 is taken. But there are also 
accounts of some events of the Conquest, notably 
that of the monument at Gilgal (4% 88. 8, ef. γν. 3, 
and the summary of the Conquest of the South 
(9°8-43), which seein to imply that there was, in 
addition to the two other accounts just noted 
above, one independent Deuteronomiec account of 
the Conquest. 

But if the existence of an original Dt narrative 
of the facts of the Conquest be uncertain, there 
was another hand at work of the same spirit and 
style of language. In chs. 1-12 the great majority 
of the Dt passages do not give evidence of belong- 
ing to an independent account of the same events 
as are described in JE, but consist of introductions 
to the various sections, the bulk of the narrative 
in which is JE, and of connexions and transi- 
tions; or they point out how the events related in 
JE illustrate the favourite doctrines of the Deuter- 
onomic writers and enforce the Deuteronomic legis- 
lation. All these passages are easily separable 
from the narratives to which they have been 
added, and sometimes (as in ch. 72 25) it is clear 
that their insertion has not been accomplished 
without the modification of the original text. 
And, besides, single phrases characteristic of the 
Dt style have been scattered over most of the 
chapters. All this points to one conclusion. A 
Deuteronomic writer has ‘edited,’ not only chs. 
1-12, but the whole book. UHis is the framework 
of the whole, his its connexion with the Bk. of 
Deuteronomy, the modification of the JE narra- 
tives, and the lessons deduced from them. Who 
he was, whether he ean be identified with the 
author of the original Dt law-book (which is 
improbable), or the author of the historical supple- 
ments to the latter, or was another writer of the 
same spirit and style, are questions that divide 
critics, and depend on the still unsettled problems 
as to the composition of the Bk. of Deuteronomy 
itself.t It would be misleading, however, to take 
for granted that this Deuteronomic redaction was 
completed by one hand at one time. The reasons 
for supposing that various strata (though all in 
the Deuteronomie spirit and style) are represented 
in it will appear from the next paragraph. 

The question of the relation of this Deuter- 
onomic redaction (or redactions) to the elements of 
P which appear in Joshua is a very diflicult one. 
Was the Dt redaction (or redactions) completed 
upon JE and the independent Dt traditions 
(described above), and was the whole only then 

* We have also seen that it is not possible to assign these, on 
linguistic evidence, respectively to J and E. 

+ See the discussions in the works, cited below, of Hollenberg, 
Kuenen, Dillmann, and Kittel. Hollenberg’s conclusion is that 
not the original Deuteronomist, hut the Deuteronomic editor 
who comhined Deuteronomy with the rest of the Pentateuch 
and added to it chs. 1-4. 27. 29-31, is the writer of these 
passages in Joshua. Dillmann assigns them in the main to the 
author of the Bk. of Deuteronomy ; Kuenen, either to a writer 
or writers akin in spirit and style to the author of Dt 1-4, etc.; 
so virtually Kittel, to a D2 whom (not certainly but on the 
whole) he takes to have been different from D4. There is a 


curious difference between the Dt passage Jos 13> and Dt 
1124. 252° but it is not very great, and does not carry us far it 


i the discussion of the question. 
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combined with the passages from P? Or did the 
Dt redaction take place subsequently to P? The 
former of these alternatives is accepted by Driver 
(introd,® p. 104). But there is important evidence 
in favour of the latter. In the Bk. of Joshua, P 
does not occupy the regulative position, nor 
supply the framework, as it does in the Penta- 
teuch. And in the Massoretic text of Joshua 
portions of P have apparently been subjected to 
the Dt revision; in ch. 20, for instance, the sub- 
stance is from P, the additional matter is Deuter- 
onomic (see vv.**), Again, while most of the Dt 
passages appear in the LXX translation, and are 
therefore to be regarded as prior to it, a number 
are not found in it. For example, in ch. 7%” we 
saw that the LXX reproduces only some of the 
Dt modifications of the JE account of Achan’s 
punishment, and the verses ch. 204" (just cited), in 
which Deuteronomic additions are manifest, are 
not found in the LAA (B). Itis also probable that 
ch. 2294 was written subsequently to the Priestly 
Code (cf. W. R. Smith, O7 JC? 413, and Bennett, 
Primer, 90). Throughout the book, too, we find 
some words from a very late stage of the language 
(Dillmann, p. 442). All this implies that what 
Bennett (Bk. Jos. p. 22) calls ‘very probable’ 
is a certainty: the Deuteronomic redaction of 
the Bk. of Joshua is from more than one hand, 
Some of it, according to the evidence of the LXX, 
must be very late. Accordingly we understand 
why no author’s name has been assigned to the 
Bk. of Joshua:* it takes its title from its subject 
and is an anonymous work. The points upon 
which an early author, or even one contem- 
porary with the events described, has been 
assumed, are either illusory (¢.g. the reading of 5! 
aay should be or3y), or can only prove the date of 
one or other of the constituent documents. The 
final redaction affords no historical allusion by 
which its date might be fixed. 

vi. SEPARATION FROM THE PENTATEUCH, AND 
DaTEe.—Another set of problems is raised by the 
relation of Joshua tothe Pentateuch. Most critics 
have held that the Bk. of Joshua was separated 
from the rest of the Pentateuch after JE, D, and P 
had been combined, but Bennett (A Primer of the 
Bible, 1897, p. 90) thinks that the JE, D, and P 
portions of Jos were combined by another and later 
editor than the editor who combined the same docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch. This is certainly borne 
out by the different rank, alluded to above, which 
is assigned to Pin the Pentateuch and in Joshua. 
But, whatever be the answer to these questions, 
the reason of the separation of the Book of Joshua 
from the Pentateuch when the latter became 
canonical in Israel in Ezra’s time is very intel- 
ligible. The legislation really closes with Deuter- 
ononiy and the account of Moses’ death, and it 
was legislation which Ezra and Nehemiah were 
anxious to enforce. That the Bk. of Joshua was 
not regarded in Israel as what we call canonical 
till long after the Torah or Five Books of Moses 
had reached that rank, is clear from the difference 
between it and them in the LXX translation. 
While it is evident, from the comparatively few 
discrepancies between the Massoretic text and that 
of the LXX, that the text of the Torah had long 
been guarded with care before the LX-X translation 
was made, tle many discrepancies in the Bk. of 
Joshua, the freedom with which the Greek trans- 
lator or translators allowed themselves to omit and 
to modify, prove that when the LX translation of 
it was made Joshua was not regarded as of canoni- 
cal rank. The admission to the Canon of the 


* That Joshua is the author is asserted in the Talmud, ‘ Baba 
bathra,’ 142, It has been maintained by a few Rom. Cath. and 
Protestant scholars, and even in this century by, e.g., J. L. Konig, 
AT Stud. i. 1836. But see Calvin’s sane words in his Argt. 


Frephetica’ Books, to which it belongs, is generally 
held to have been about 200 3.6. 

vii. RELATION TO THE Book or JuDGES.—But 
the problems of the analysis of the Bk. of Joshua 
cannot be fully stated without some comparison of 
its data of the Conquest with those furnished in 
the opening chapters of the Bk. of Judges. We 
have seen that in the Bk, of Joshua there are two 
different conceptions of how the Conquest was 
achieved. One is that shared by both D and P: 
that the Conquest of the Land was completed 
and the inhabitants exterminated by Joshua, and 
thereupon the various. territories were occupied 
by the tribes to which he allotted them. The 
other, very evident from the fragments of J, in 
the second half of the book, takes the Conquest to 
have been gradual and partial. This, the older 
conception, is that which is supported by the Bk. 
of Judges. In Jg 1-2° we have fragments of an 
account of the Conquest, which an editor has 
found irreconcilable with the conception that 
dominates the Bk. of Joshua, and has therefore, 
by an introductory clause, Jg 1!*, transferred to the 
days after Joshua’s death. This, however, is 
impossible: we cannot conceive that Israel having 
gained full possession of Western Palestine and 
exterminated the Canaanites, was after Joshua’s 
death driven back upon Jericho and began a 
second series of campaigns which gradually re- 
stored the country to them. Jn itself this is im- 
possible ; and that the campaigns in Jg 1 happened 
in Joshua’s lifetime is implied not only the 
account of his death which follows them in Jg 2 {f., 
but proved by the fact that the same episodes (e.g. 
Hebron and Caleb, Debir and Othniel) which are 
related in Jg 1 as happening after Joshua’s death 
are in the Bk. of Joshua itself related as happen- 
ing while he still directed the allotment of the 
territories. Omit Jg 115 and several other verses in 
the same chapter which are obvious insertions by 
an editor and some of which flatly contradict 
verses that stand next them, and what is left 
affords an account of the Conquest which is in 
harmony (as already said) with the older of the 
two conceptions, contained in the Bk. of Joshua.* 

The relation to each other of these parallel 

assages in the Bk. of Joshua and in Jg 1 has 

een differently estimated by critics. Yet the 
facts appear to shut out all the alternatives but 
one. Not only do the parallels agree (as has just 
been said) in their general conception of the con- 
quest—that it took place through the efforts of 
separate tribes, and with incomplete results rather 
than (as the view of P and D which prevails in the 
Bk. of Joshua conceives it) by all Israel acting 
together and with a complete extermination of the 
‘inhabitants of the land’; but in parts the parallels 
agree word for word, and they both contain the 
same characteristic terms and phrases. 

The following table represents the agreements 
and differences :— 

Jg 11- (except the first clause)?.3.5.6.7; The beginning of 
Judah’s and Simeon’s campaign, and their defeat of 
Adoni-bezek. Jos 101%; After Joshua’s capture of Ai and 
treaty with Gibeon, Adoni-zedek (LXX Adoni-bezek ; the 
reading Adoni-zedek has perhaps arisen as some echo of 
another ancient king of Jerusalem, Melchi-zedek), king 
of Jerusalem, with the kings of Jarmuth, Lachish, and 


Eglon, having attacked Gibeon, is defeated by Joshua and 
all Israel in the battle of Beth-horon,. and afterwards 


slain. 

Jg 119. 20.10-15; After Judah receives the hill-country for an 
inheritance, Caleb in obedience to a command by Moses 
receives Hebron, and takes it, slaying its Anakite lords; 


*On Jg1f. consult Wellhausen, Comp. ἃ. Hex, 213-215; E. 
Meyer, ZATW i, p. 135 Εἴ; but especially Budde, both in ZATW 
vii. Ὁ. 94ff., and Richt. u. Samuel, pp. 2ff., 84-89; and Moore, 
Judges, in the Internat. Crit. Comm. Ὁ, 3ff. The verses to be 
eliminated from Jg 1-25 are 1s. 4. 8. 9.18. 36 g1b-ba. 8. Of these 14 is 
redundant in face of vv.5-7 ; v.8, intimating the capture of Jerus. 


. is contradicted by later history and the rest of the narrative. 
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he offers his daughter to the conqueror of Kiriath-sepher. 
This is ‘Othniel. ‘Othniel receives Achsah, Caleb's 
daughter, and with her the ‘upper and lower Guloth.’ 
Jos 1513; Caleb, in obedience to a divine command by 
Joshua, receives Hebron, slaying its Anakite lords; then 
from v.16 the story of Debir, ‘Othniel, and Achsah follows 
exactly as in Jg 112f., ; 

Jg 116.17: The settlement of the Kenite and conquest of 
Simeon’s land find no parallel in Joshua. 

Jg 121; The continued hold of the Jebusite upon Jerusalem, 
the sons of Benjamin do not drive him out. Jos 1563; 
The same, but it is the sons of Judah who are said not to 
have been able to drive out the Jebusite. ; 

Jg 122-26; The house of Joseph go up to Bethel, and with them 
Jehovah (an unusual expression, and not found in the 
relation of the other campaigns; for Jehovah LXX reads 
Judah: Budde reasonably conjectures Joshua as the 
original reading); the house of Joseph takes Bethel. To 
this there is no parallel in the Bk. of Joshua; but a 
reminiscence of the capture of Bethel crops up in the 
story of the taking of Ai, Jos 817‘ Ai and Bethet’ (but this 
is omitted by the best MSS of XX), ᾿ 

70 121. 28; Manasseh did not dispossess the inhabitants of 
Beth-shan, Taanach, Dor, Ibleam, Megiddo, and their 
subject villages. But the Oanaanite resolved to dwell in 
that land. When Israel grew strong they forced Canaan- 
ites to work for them. Jos 171213; The Bene-Manasseh 
were not able to dispossess the inhabitants of Beth-shan, 
Ibleam, Dor, En-dor, Taanach, Megiddo, but the Canaan- 
ite resolved to dwell in this land: when the Bene- Israel 
grew strong they forced the Canaanites to work for them. 

ὧς 129: Ephraim did not dispossess the Oanaanite of Gezer, 
but the O. dwelt in his midst in Gezer. ||Jos 1610; And he 
(Ephraim) did not dispossess the Canaanite who dwelt in 
Gezer, but the O. dwelt in the midst of Ephraim to this 
day, and ‘had to take up the forced service of a labourer.’ 

Jg 130-33; Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali did not dispossess 
the Canaanites of certain towns. No parallels to this in 
«05. 

Jg 134.35: The Amorites forced the Bene-Dan into the hill- 
country, and did not allow them to come down into the 
‘emek. And the Amorite resolved to dwell in Mt, Heres 
in Aijalon and in Sha‘albim, and the hand of the house of 
Joseph was heavy, and they were reduced to forced labour. 
Jos 1917; And the Bene-Dan went up and fought with 
Leshem and took it, and smote it at the edge of the 
sword, and took possession of it, and dwelt in it, and 
called Leshem Dan after Dan their father. From these 
two passages Budde proposes to restore the full text of 
the original in this order: Jg 194, Jos 1947a-(LXX)47b, Jg 
185 (cf, the LXX additions to Jog 1947»), 


This comparison, besides revealing the similarity 
of general conception and identity of several 
passages and characteristic phrases, shows that the 
passages in Jg 1, besides being set under a wrong 
date (ν.15 ‘after the death of Joshua’), have been 
‘edited’ to serve the purpose of the compiler of 
this part of the Bk. of Judges, which as revealed 
in ch. 2)°4 is that the failure to dispossess all the 
Canaanites is the reason why Jehovah proceeded 
now to punish Israel. For instance, the passages 
in Joshua generally declare that the tribes were 
not able to drive out certain Canaanite com- 
munities; in Jg 1 the words in italies are 
omitted.* And in ν.3 the Benjamites have been 
substituted for Judah, which is given in the 
parallel Jos 15°. From all this it is clear that in 
the Bk. of Joshua we have the more original text 
of these passages; it is impossible that the editor 
of that book ὑοοῖς them from Jg 1. Nor is the 
converse probable ; for in the Bk. of Joshua, as we 
have seen, these passages have been inserted in a 
setting, the whole tendency of which is to give 
a conception of the conquest different from that to 
which they testify. There remains possible, there- 
fore, ae this conclusion, as Bude has clearly 
exhibited, that the editors, both of the Bk. of 
Joshua and of Jg 1f., have taken them from a 
common source. ‘This source, with its conception 
of the conquest so different from that of D and P, 
must, in our ignorance of any other sources of the 
Hexateuch, be assigned to JE. Can we decide 
whether it belongs to J or E?_ It so happens that 
in ch. 24 we have a piece which, for very obvious 
reasons, critics are agreed in assigning to E. But 
its conception of the conquest approaches too 
nearly to that of the Deuteronomic redaction of 

* In v.19 the omission of the words is very plain; the infinit. 
e917? cannot be construed without them. 
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Joshua to allow us to assign to its author the 
passages in question. We have therefore no 
alternative but to regard them as the work of J, 
or at least of the series of writers designated by 
that letter. So, for instance, Kittel, Driver (in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 1816), 
and especially Budde (ZATW vii. 155ff.), who 
assigns them, not to the original J, but to the 
Jahwistic redactor. And to the same hand we 
must assign, of course, a number of other passages 
in the Bk. of Joshua which, though they are not 
found among the parallels present in Jg 1, plainly 
supplement the latter, and are ruled by the same 
conception of the conquest, viz. that it was partial, 
for there were many Canaanite communities and 
groups of communities whom the tribes could not 
drive out. These are Jos 13% 1718, and probably 
the simpler forms of the doublets in the JE portions 
of chs. 1-12, and among them we must also inelude 
the additional matter which ch. 1957 contributes 
to the story of Dan as related in Jg¢ 134-*, See, 
further, art. JUDGES (BOOK OF), where on several 
points a different view is maintained from that 
represented in the present article. 

villi. THE HIsToRIcCAL VALUE OF THE Book 
OF JOSHUA. — We have seen — upon evidence 
afforded by itself, philological and textual—that 
the final redaction of the book must be placed 
very late in the history of Israel: certainly after 
Ezra’s time, perhaps not till the 3rd cent. B.C. 
We have seen, too, that this redaction includes 
widely differing accounts of how the conquest and 
division of the land were accomplished : a Deuter- 
onomic writer and the Priestly writer represent 
it to have been thorough, and effected in one 
generation by the whole nation acting together; 
the Jahwistic document (with ch. 1 of the Bk. of 
Judges) represents it as the work of separate 
tribes, and to have been far from coniplete. When 
we accept the latter alternative, not only as that 
of the older record, but as the only one in harmony 
with the data of the subsequent history under the 
Judges and Kings, our difiiculties are not at an 
end, For, first, the Jahwistic document cannot be 
proved to be earlier than the 9th cent. B.c.; and, 
second, before being used by the editor of the 
whole book, it has been combined with the Elohist 
document in a form which contains such varying 
accounts of the different episodes of the Conquest 
as were likely to arise in the many centuries of 
tradition between the Conquest and the dates of the 
two constituent documents. These present, too, 
other difficulties. They are defective: it is remark- 
able that neither says a word about the conquest 
of the midlands of Western Palestine, the lands 
alterwards occupied by Manasseh and Ephraim, 
although one of them (E) appears to have related 
the celebration of a solemn service at Shechem, 
the centre of that region, soon after the crossing 
of Jordan and in obedience to a word of Moses; 
while both of them appear to contain a few data 
that could not have been inserted till long after 
Israel’s settlement in W. Palestine.* AU these 
facts, presented to us, be it observed, by the 
biblical record itself, oblige us to subject the JE 
narrative to examination upon the ordinary prin- 
ciples of historieal criticism. The first question 
we have to ask is: are there any signs in JE of 
the employment of older documents? In the early 
books of the OT such ancient material is usually 
found in the citation of poetical fragments. Of 
such the Bk. of Joshua contains only one (10* 15) 


* e.g. in the history of the treaty with Gibeon, though, as 
we shall see, there is no reason for denying the main fact of 
such a treaty in the time of Joshua. The contradiction with 
later history, which is alleged by some to exist in Jos 626—the 
abandonment of the site of Jericho (cf. Jg 313, which represents 
Jericho as an inhabited town}—may be explained by a changa 
of site. 
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which may be assigned (though this is not the 
opinion of all critics) to J. ‘Thus Joshua spake 
to Jehovah . . . and said in presence of all Israel— 

Sun stay upon Gibeon, and moon on the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stayed, and the moon stood till the people took 

vengeance of their enemies. 

Is it not written in the Book of Jashar?’* This 
ancient fragment witnesses to two facts: (a) that 
Israel had to fight at this particular point of 
their advance into W. Palestine, and (8) the 
presence there of Joshua. But the fragment 
stands alone in the book; on all other points we 
nt to argue upon considerations of a general 
cind. 

The first point which appears to be sufficiently 
established is the national unity of Israel, before 
and when they crossed the Jordan. This, it is 
true, has been denied. Stade (GVJ 1. 134 ff.) and 
others suppose that the Israelite occupation of 
W. Palestine proceeded gradually and peacefully 
~—by the drifting across Jordan, one by one, of 
various Israelite clans, before the pressure of their 
increasing numbers and in desire for room and 
food. But the theory of a peaceful invasion is 
contradicted no less by the general force of tradi- 
tion than by the historic probabilities; while the 
national unity is certified, not only by the earliest 
memories of the people (Bk. of Jg, passim) and 
the unanimous voice of later tradition, but b 
the fact that the great cause and reason of suc 
a unity, the possession by the tribes of a common 
faith and a common shrine, had already been 
achieved by the labours of Moses. The later 
unity of Israel, accomplished among the separ- 
ating influences of W. Palestine, geographical, 
social, religious, would not have been possible 
unless Israel had already been united before enter- 
ing these. Nor do the accounts in the Bks. of 
Jos and Jg relate, before the capture of Jericho, 
anything contradictory to the theory of such a 
unity; it is only from Jericho onwards that 
J describes the tribes as separately undertaking 
the conquest of their respective territories. More- 
over, although J represents separate conquests 
after Jericho, it assumes, and even explicitly states, 
that these were preceded by a common understand- 
ing of how the work of conquest was to be divided 
and the territories assigned (Jos 1613 17148.. Jg 1), 
lf we accept this evidence of J (as against Dt and 
P), that the conquest was achieved by separate 
tribes, we should surely receive its testimony that 
the direction and plan proceeded from a common 
centre; especially when the unity of Israel, at the 
time of crossing Jordan, is rendered so probable 
by the considerations quoted above. (See Smith, 

GAL, Appen. II. ; McCurdy, HPM ii. 112). 

ix. THE PERSON OF JOSHUA.—We are now able 
to consider the person of Joshua himself. The 
attempt has been made to relegate, not only the 
deeds, but the personality of this great leader to 
the domain of legend and myth. Stade (GVT i. 

. 185) and others + have fastened on the undoubted 

act that in each successive stratum of the tra- 
dition Joshua is made to play a more active and 
regulative part in the allotment and conquest of 
the territory. They assert that he is not men- 
tioned by J, and that we can trace the origin of 
him to E. E is an Ephraimitic document, Joshua 
an Ephraimitic hero. And the inference is drawn 
by these critics, that, to begin with, Joshua is no 
more a person than, say, the ‘Judah and Simeon 
his brother’ of Jg 1°; but only the personification 
of a Josephide clan, whose centre was Timnath- 


* The rest of v.18 is a prose statement that the prayer of 
Joshua for a long day in which to complete the rout of the 
enemy, was fulfilled by the literal halt of sun and moon in 
their courses. 

+ Ci. Ed. Meyer, ZATW i. p. 184; Wellhausen, Comp. des 
Hea. p. 1161. ἢ. 1. 
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serah (Jos 19 2430) or Timnath-heres (Jg 2°)* in 
the 8. W. of the hill-country of Ephraim.t 

But, as Kuenen says, the fact that Joshua 
appears with increasing importance through the 
later strata of tradition, so far from being a proof 
that he did not appear in the earliest stratum, 
strongly supports the presupposition that he was 
“eal there. And, as a matter of fact, Joshua 

oes appear in J (Jos 17!*18), not merely as the 
leader of Ephraim or of a part of that tribe, as E 
represents him, but as the arbiter over all Israel 
to whom the tribes appeal when they are dis- 
appointed with the territory allotted to them. 
Nor is it possible to deny that Joshua appears 
in the simpler form of the double JE narratives 
of the taking of Jericho and Ai, and of the treaty 
with Gibeon; which form Budde has very suc- 
cessfully argued to belong to J (ZATW vii. pp. 
134-146, 155-157). Budde has also proposed the 
restoration of Joshua’s name to Jg 153 ‘And the 
house of Joseph went up to Bethel, and Joshua 
with them.’+ Moreover, Joshua is the speaker in 
the ancient poetical fragment (ch. 103%), And 
in conformity with these descriptions of all Israel 
acting under one leader, at least up to the taking 
of Ai, ch. 10° states that the army returned to 
Gilgal after Ai was taken, and, similarly, v.* 
brings them there again after the battle of Beth- 
horon. These verses probably belong to E. 

There is, then, no point in the development of 
the tradition at which we can say, Here Joshua 
was added for the first time to the story. So far 
back as we can trace it, Joshua is part of the 
tradition, and he appears upon that line of it, the 
Judean J, in which there was no temptation to 
create him as a tribal hero, for he does not belong 
to Judah but to Ephraim. On the other hand, 
the rest of the data of the tradition and the 
historical probabilities require Israel to have been 
under one head. In the absence of contemporary 
evidence, these are all the proofs of his historical 
reality which it is possible to obtain. But surely 
they are sufficient. If, as is probable, the poetical 
fragment is genuine, Joshua’s existence as the 
Captain of all Israel is put beyond doubt. 

χ. JOSHUA’S WORK. — Joshua, then, was the 
successor of Moses, and led all Israel across Jordan. 
All the documents appear to agree that the crossing 
took place opposite to Jericho,—appear, for even 
here a difficulty arises. As we have seen, one 
of them, E, makes a statement, found both in 
Dt and Jos, to the effect that Israel were sum- 
moned by Moses to celebrate their arrival in W. 
Palestine by setting up a monument, with the law 
written upon it, at Shechem. Now Shechem, be- 
sides being the centre of the land, would naturally 
be the first goal of any invasion of W. Palestine 
from the other side of Jordan. No one can doubt 
this who is familiar with the aspect which W. 
Palestine presents to an observer from the site 
occupied by Israel in the N. of Moab. <A wall of 
mountain, broken only by narrow gorges, runs far 
N. of Jericho; the first break in it, the first invita- 
tion to invade W. Palestine, is the great pass, the 
Wady Fera‘a, which leads up from Jordan to 
Shechem; and it is at its mouth that the fords 
across Jordan are most easy. Take this geo- 

raphical fact along with the evidence furnished 

y E, and at first sight it is hard to resist the 
inference of at least the probability of an invasion 


* These passages are reversed by Stade, GV J 143, n. 2. 

¢ Stade, p. 136 ; Meyer, op. οἵ. ᾿ 

{ MT and Β read the meaningless ‘and Jehovah with them’; 
A has ‘and Judah with them.’ See Budde, op. cif. p. 144. 
The substitution of another name for Joshua’s in this verse 
and the omission of his name elsewhere in Jg 1 was necessary 
to the editor, when he removed the events described in Jg 1 
from their proper setting and placed them all after Joshua’e 
death. see v.14, 
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by Israel of the midlands of W. Palestine by the 
fords near Tell Adami and up the Wady Ferav‘a. 
Such a conclusion, too, would fill the great gap which 
yawns in all the other records: the absence of all 
account of the conquest of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

But, attractive as this conclusion appears, there 
are many objections to it. The crossing of all 
Israel opposite Jericho is not only confirmed by 
the earliest traditions, one of which is E itself, but 
is supported by historical probabilities. The centre 
of Israel’s power in E. Palestine was immediately 
opposite Jericho.* Nor was the crossing in face of 
the one fortified city which the Jordan Valley 
contained south of Beth-shan so improbable as it 
seems. Jericho, as we shall presently see, was 
never able to resist a siege; and many subsequent 
invaders of W. Palestine from the E. have even 
gone out of their way to take the city before 
attempting the hill-country behind her, even by 
the open passes to the N. Their strategy is in- 
telligible. Once captured, Jericho became a well- 
stocked and well-watered base for campaigns in 
the comparatively barren hills to the west of her. 
The oldest traditions assert that Joshua made 
himself acquainted with the defencelessness of this 
single fortress on the W. bank of Jordan, by a 
means of espionage frequently employed by com- 
inanders of invading armies. His spies were alded 
by a harlot among the enemy. The same docu- 
ments, and P, ἐδύσει that Israel were demoralised by 
thevicious women of the land (Nu 25}}} JE ascribes 
to the same frailty the land’s betrayal to Israel. 

Joshua, then, led Israel across Jordan opposite 
to Jericho. All the traditions assign the passage 
to a miracle, similar to that by which the people 
escaped from Egypt across the Red Sea. he 
waters of the river were stopped in a great heap, 
not at the place of the passage, but, as appears from 
a, somewhat corrupt text (315), higher up, where the 
valley of Jordan 1s narrower, and where it is not 
without interest to remember that an Arabic 
ehronicler records the sudden damming of the river 
by a landslip in A.D. 1267.+ The miracle was 
commemorated by a stone monument, according to 
three lines of tradition which, however, vary as to 
where it was erected (see above, § iv.a,c). On the 
story of the Circumcision see above, § iv. 6. Soon 
after this, Jericho became an easy prey to the 
invaders; and hereagain, as we have seen (§ iv. c), 
the traditions differ as to details. But the fact on 
which they agree, that the city fell to the mere 
challenge of her besiegers, is an issue singularly in 
harmony with the fate of Jericho before every 
subsequent attack which history records, and is 
also very explicable by the effeminate character of 
her inhabitants (see Historical Geogr. pp. 266-268). 
The city was razed, the site cursed, and Israel’s 
camp continued to be at Gilgal, which is repre- 
sented as the starting-point and return of the 
subsequent campaigns (see above, § ix.). 

The Bk. of Joshua represents these as under- 
taken by Joshua in person with all Israel behind 
him; but, as we have seen, the oldest traditions 
describe the invasion as prosecuted from this 
point by different tribes in different directions. 
Jg 1 indicates these directions as two, in uni- 
formity with the geographical position of Jericho 
and Gilgal, from which there are roads, S.W. into 
what was alterwards Juda, N.W. into what 
became the territory of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
According to Jz 1, Judah and Simeon followed the 


* Stade has indeed attempted to show that this territory 
opposite Jericho was Moabite, but he can do cso only after 
transferring the song (Nu 21) which celebrates the defeat of 
Sihon to the 9th cent. Upon this see the present writer’s 
Historical Geography, App. Tl. p. 661f.; and cf. McCurdy, 
Hist. Proph. ond the Monuments, ii. p. 112, and the footnote. 
we article by Lieut.-Col. Watson in PEFSt, 1895, p. 
a ο 
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first of these; and the double tribe of Joseph, still 
under the leadership of Joshua, the second. But 
the independent action of Judah and Simeon is not 
incompatible with Joshua’s continued headship 
over all Israel; for, as we have seen, the same 
document, J, which relates their campaign, still 
sees in him the arbiter of the tribes, and assigns 
to him the allotment of their spheres of conquest 
(Jos 1714-8), Ai and Bethel, both of them on the 
easiest road from Jericho to the backbone of the 
range, were taken by Joshua, and his army returned 
to Gilgal (105). 

At this point, the most natural in the course 
of events, occurs the narrative of the service at 
Shechem (ch. 89-85), founded on ἘΠ, which event, 
however, presupposes the conquest or occupation of 
the hill-country of Ephraim and Manasseh ; and 
about this not a word, as we have seen, is said. 
It has been supposed that the story was missing in 
the docuinents ; and if so, this would be an argu- 
ment in favour of the reliability of the later 
tradition and redactions, which abstained from 
inventing a story, evenif the cvent had happened, 
when they had no materials for it. But why was 
this one event missing on ad? the lines of tradition ? 
The problem is one for which no satisfactory solu- 
tion has yet been offered. It is to the same point 
in the course of conquest that the Bk. of Joshua 
assigns the treaty with Gibeon. That this treaty 
was made in Joshua’s time has been denied by 
many critics on the evidence of the later history. 
There is, however, nothing in the latter which 
makes so early a od with Gibeon an impossible 
thing. Budde(ZATT vii. p. 135 ff.) marks the fact 
that in Deborah’s time Judah was cut off from the 
tribes to the N. of her by a belt of territory in pos- 
session of the Canaanites, and argues that Gibeon’s 
independence of Israel was necessary to make that 
belt continuous between Jebus and Gezer.* But 
the geographical data do not make this a necessary 
conclusion; the northern Israelites may very well 
have been in alliance with Gibeon and still unable 
to maintain connexion with Judah; and Kittel 
(Gesch. i, p. 272 ff.) has plausibly argued that the 
story of Joshua fighting the Canaanites near 
Gibeon, if historical, renders his treaty with Gibeon 
extremely probable. But, as we have seen, there 
is ancient evidence in the poetical piece, ch. 
10-14, for the battle of Beth-horon and Joshua’s 
defeat of the Canaanites there. The oldest tradi- 
tion, which makes him return after it to Gilgal, 
is of course to be preferred to the Deuteronomic 
summary, which follows and assigns to him the con- 
quest of the south: this must rather be assigned, as J 
assigns it, to Judah and the Calcbites, who under- 
took it independently from Jericho, while Joshua 
himself led the house of Joseph against Ai, Bethel 
and the midlands. To Joshua are also assigned by 
fragments of E a campaign and victory in the N. 
of the Jordan Valley, and against the probability 
of this there is no conclusive argument : the narra- 
tive as it stands, however, in ch. 11] is largely the 
work of the Deuteronomist. For details of the 
question see Dillmann’s Comm.; Budde, ZATW 
vil. p. 149 ff. ; and Moore’s Comm. on JSq 4. 

xl. THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE BK. OF 
JOSHUA.—As was to be expected, the religious 
teaching of the book is mainly found in its later 
strata—the Deuteronomic and the Priestly. We 
have seen how they fulfil the scheme of the destiny 
of Israel on the lines laid down in the Pentateuch, 
and how the Deuteronomist enforces the law as 
prescribed in the Bk. of Dt, or records instances 
ofitsexecution. But itis also to the Deuteronomist 
sections that we owe the fervent religious exhorta- 
tions to Joshua and the people, which are the 


*It was completed by Shaalbim and Aijalon and possibiy 
Kiriath-jearim. 
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portions of the book most frequently employed in 
Christian preaching and teaching. The story of 
Achan, asit has passed from the hand of the latest 
redactor, is a lesson of great power, on the possi- 
bility of individual selfishness and avarice wrecking 
the enterprises of the whole community. But to 
one of the earlier sources, probably E (see above, 
§ iv. 6), we owe the fimest religious conception 
in the book, that of the appearance of the Angel to 
Joshua (ch. 5-45), It is a noble illustration of the 
truth, that, in the great causes of God upon the 
earth, the leaders, however supreme and solitar 
they seem, are themselves led. There is a roc 
higher than they ; their shoulders, however broad, 
have not to bear alone the awful burden of re- 
sponsibility. The sense of supernatural conduct and 
protection, the consequent |reverence and humility 
which form the spirit of all Israel’s history, have 
nowhere in the OT received a more beautiful 
expression than in this early fragment. 
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G. A. SMITH. 

JOSIAH (awa, ine, ‘ J” supports’).—1. A king 
of Judah. He was the son of Amon and grandson 
of Manasseh. Ifis mother’s name is given as 
Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah (2 K 221), His 
father was killed by conspirators after a brief 
reign of two years. His murderers were brought 
to justice, and Josiah placed on the throne at the 
age of eight (2 K 21%). The date of his accession 
was probably B.c. 639, and his reign lasted thirty- 
one years, till B.c. 608. During the early part of 
his reign matters seem to have gone on much as 
before, the king being too young to introduce any 
change, if he had been disposed todo so. It was 
not till the eighteenth year of his reign that the 
reformation took place which marked an epoch in 
the history of the national religion. The pro- 
phetic party, which had attained great mfluence 
under Hezekiah, had lost it under Manasseh, 


who carried his fanatical attachment to lower 
forms of religion to the point of persecuting the 
pure faith. The reformers could only work for 
the future, and wait till their opportunity came. 
It is not unlikely that the Seythian invasion gave 
it them. Hordes of Scythians burst into Western 
Asia about B.c. 630. The prophets (Jer 6', Zeph 
113-18) saw in thein the instruments of God’s judg- 
ment on sinful Judah. They invaded Palestine, 
and came down the sea-coast towards Egypt. 
Contrary to expectation, they did not attack 
Judah. In the relief at so great a deliverance, 
the reformers found themselves once more in 
favour. The first sign of this was a movement for 
the repair of the temple (2 K 2258.) Money was 
collected from the people, and the work was begun 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah’sreign. Verysoon 
the high priest Hilkiah announced to Shaphan the 
scribe that he had found the Book of the Law in 
the temple. Shaphan read it, and informed 
the king of its discovery. On hearing it read, J. 
was so alarmed at the threats made against dis- 
obedience to its commands, and the knowledge 
that they had been so often transgressed, that he 
sent an influential deputation to the prophetess 
Huldah. As her prophecy is given in 2 K 221-20, 
she predicted that the threats against Jerus. should 
be fulfilled, but that the king should not live to 
gee it, but be gathered to his grave in peace. 

The next step was to bring the religious practice 
into conformity with the law. This could be 
accomplished only through a drastic reformation. 
The elders and people of Judah and Jerusalem 
were summoned to a meeting in the temple, and 
the law was read to them (2 K 2815, The king 
made a covenant to obey the law, and all the 
people assented to it. ‘The reform consisted in the 
cleansing of the temple from idolatry, in the 
suppression of idolatry throughout the kingdom, 
and, most important of all, in the abolition of the 
high places or loca] sanctuaries. After it had been 
carried through, a great passover was celebrated. 
It is difficult to overrate the importance of this 
reformation. The abolition of the local sanctuaries 
centralized the worship. This in itself was a deathi- 
blow to idolatry. Even where J” alone was nomi- 
nally worslipped at the local shrines, heathenish 
elements both in belief and practice inevitably 
crept in. One temple implied one God. ‘Then, as 
a corollary of centralization, radical changes took 
place throughout the cultus, while the priests of 
the loca] sanctuaries were degraded into inferior 
ministers, without the rights of priests. Nor was 
this all. The acceptance of a written code as 
binding law was the first step in the formation of 
a Canon of Scripture, which was to have such 
immense developments later. Then for the first 
time Judah became a people of the law. 

Critics are agreed that the law on which the 
reformation was based was the Deuteronomic 
Code, but how much of our present Book of Deut. 
was discovered by Hilkiah is a question on which 
they are divided (see DEUTERONOMY). In one 
respect it was found impracticable to carry out 
the Deuteronomic law. The priests of the high 
places were not admitted to, the same privileges 
as the priests of the temple (2 K 23°, contrast 
Dt 18%), It is probable that J. found it impos- 
sible to carry through this reform on account of 
the opposition of the Jerus. priesthood. It has 
been inferred from this that Hilkiah the priest can 
have had no share in the composition of the work. 

We know scarcely anything of the thirteen 
years that followed the reformation. But it 
seems to have been a period of peace and pro- 
sperity. One very significant fact that comes out 
in the narrative of J.’s measures to enforce the 
new law is that they were extended to Samaria, 
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which was not hie part of his kingdom. The 
explanation is that the Assyr. empire, though not 
yet overthrown, was so much weakened that J. 
was not only practically independent himself, but 
could interfere in an Assyr. province. And we 
must probably start from this in solving the 
riddle why he opposed the advance of the king of 
Egypt against Assyria. In 608 Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar joined in an attack on Assyria. 
This gave Egypt the opportunity of seizing Syria. 
J. saw in this a menace of subjection to the Egyp. 

oke, and naturally was unwilling to lose his 
independence. He was no doubt ill-advised in 
taking the initiative, but he probably expected 
shat Judah would be victorious, now that 16 had 
become a people of the law. This ill-grounded 
confidence eost him his life and Judah her freedom. 
He fell in the battle at Megiddo (2 K 23%), 

J.’s character is very highly estimated by the 
editor of the Book of Kings, on account of his 
earnestness in the work of reform ; and the ferocity 
with which it was carried through (2 K 23”) need 
not, in that age, be urged against him. Jeremiah 
contrasts his equity in the administration of 
justice with Jehoiakim’s oppression of the weak 
and shedding of innocent blood (Jer 22-1"), 

The account in Chronicles (2 Ch 34. 35) varies in 
some respects from that of Kings. It places 
Josiah’s religious reforms almost, entirely before 
the discovery of the law, no doubt because it 
seemed strange that so good a king should have 
waited till the eighteenth year of his reign before 
rooting out idolatry. It also states that the Egyp. 
king warned J. not to oppose him, since God had 
sent him against Carchemish (2 Ch 3574). This was 
perhaps intended to account for the death of so right- 
eous a king: he had refused to obey God’s warning. 

2, A son of Zephaniah (Zec 6”) living at Jerus. 
in the time of Zechariah. The text of this passage 
appears to have been tampered with and to need 
radical correction. See Wellh., Now., and G. A. 
Smith, ad loc. A. 8S. PEAKE. 


JOSIAS (B Ἰωσείας, BPA -olas).—JOSIAH king of 
Judah, 1 Es 1}- 7:18. 21-28. 25, 28, 29. 32-34 Bar 18, 


JOSIPHIAH (avant ὁ J” adds,’ Ezr 8!).—The father 
of one of Ezra’s companions. The name of the 
son is not given in MT, which reads ‘and of the 
sons of Shelomith, the son of Josiphiah’; but the 
text may be corrected by the help of LAX (ἀπὸ 
υἱῶν Baavi A; 1 Es 8° ἐκ τῶν vidy Βανί A, Βανιάς B, 
Bavatds Luc.), and we should read ‘and of the 
sons of Bani, Shelomith,’ ete., ‘32 having fallen out 
after "3221. See GENEALOGY. 


JOT.—Tindale rendered the ἰῶτα ἕν of Mt 5% 
‘one iott’ (perhaps under the influence of the 
Vulg. iota unum), and his rendering was accepted 
by all subsequent translators (Cov., Cran., ‘iott’ ; 

en., Rhem., Bish., AV ‘iote’; RV ‘jot,’ which 
is the mod. spelling in AV also). The ἰῶτα is the 
smallest letter in the Gr. alphabet ; but the cor- 
responding letter in Heb. (* yed) is more distinetly 
the smallest, so that an arcument is found in this 
verse in favour of Aramaic as our Lord’s tongue. 
(See also TITTLE). After Tind. ‘jot’ was used to 
denote any minute thing, and Shaks. uses it even 
of a drop of blood, Merch. of Ven. Iv. i. 302— 


* This bond doth give thee bere no jot of blood.’ 
Wyclif’s tr (1380) is, ‘oon i, that is lest lettre.’ 


The Germ. tr? is still (Stuttgart Bible Soe. ed. ; 
1898) that of Luther, ‘der kleinste Buchstabe’; | 


but Weizsicker has ‘ein Jota’: and the Ir. trans- 
lators give ‘un (seul) iota.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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2K 21%, where we are told that king Amon’s 
mother was ‘Meshullemeth, the daughter of Haruz 
of Jotbah.’ It was probably in Judah, but the site 
is unknown. 


JOTBATHAH (nnzm:, Jotbath in AV of Dt 107, 
where the Tary. has the same form. LXX has in 
Nu Σετεβάθα corrected to ’Erép- in B, ᾿Τεταβάθαν A ; 
in Dt Ταιβάθα Bb, Ἰετάβ- A, ᾿τέβ- F; Vulg. Jeta- 
batha).—A station in the journeyings of the 
Israelites mentioned only in Nu 3335 Dt 107, and 
described as ‘a land of brooks of waters.’ Its 
position is unknown, but ef. § iv. of art. ExoDus 
(ROUTE OF). Whether it should be identified with 
Jotbah, or with ᾿Ιωτάβη, the seat of a bishopric in 
the 6th cent. (ef. Reland, Pal. p. 533) whose site is 
unknown, is doubtful. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


JOTHAM (env ‘ J” is perfect,’ or possibly ‘ solitary 
one,’ Ιωθάμ).---, The youngest son of Gideon (Jg 
95. 7.21.57) The citizens of Shechem were met in 
assembly to make Abimelech king, when Jotham 
suddenly appeared on a spur of Gerizim, and de- 
livered in their hearing a parable with a pointed 
application. The parable is not consistently 
applied ; the author had several points in his mind, 
such as these: (a) the contrast (though this is not 
fully worked out) between Gideon’s refusal of the 
kingship (8%) and the arrogant claim of the 
worthless son of his concubine. The other sons 
had qualities which might have given them the 
right to rule; 1t was left to the mean and useless 
‘bramble’ to claim the rank of king (cf. 2 K 145). 
(6) A warning to the Shechemites of the dangerous 
character of their upstart chief. Not only was his 
protection worthless if they trusted him, but he 
would bring destruction on them if they did not. 
(c) A rebuke of the Shechemites for their base 
ingratitude towards the house of Gideon. The 
application of the fable is most inconsistent at 
vv.16- 16, The point in v.4 is the relation between 
the Shechemites and Abimelech, but in v.?* be- 
tween the Shechemites and the family of Gideon. 
Such inconsistencies are not uncommon in fables 
of this kind; they are found in the parables of the 
NT. There is no need, therefore, to suppose that 
Jotham’s parable was borrowed from some earlier 
popular collection, where it had quite a different 
moral. Jotham’s ‘curse’ was accomplished when 
Abimelech burnt down the tower of Shechem and 
met with a violent death himself (vv. 61 [Tiv#)), 

It is worth noticing that there is nothing dis- 
tinetively religious in Jotham’s parable. Judg- 
ment is passed upon Abimelech and the Shechem- 
ites on purely moral grounds; and the consequences 
of their deeds are predicted, not in the form of a 
prophecy or a message from God, but by the moral 
sense of a private individual. 

2. King of Judah, son of Uzziah and Jerushah 
(2 KK 15**-#8, 2 Ch 27!*). He is said to have reigned 
16 years in Jerusalem (751-735); but during the 
greater part of his ‘reign’ he was regent in the 
lifetime of his father (2 kK 15°, 2 Ch 26"). He was 
sole king from about 737 to 735. The historians 
represent his character in a favourable light. In 
2 KX it is recorded that he built the upper gate of 
the temple. The formidable combination of Ν, 
Israe] and Syria began to show the first signs of 
hostility against Judah in this reign. According 
to2Ch, Jotham waged a successful war against the 
Ammonites. The great prophets Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah prophesied in his days. 

3. A Calebite (1 Ch 2%). G. A. COOKE. 


JOURNEY.—See SABBATH DAY’s JOURNEY. 
JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAELITES.—See Exopus 


JOTBAH (zy: ‘ pleasantness’).—Named only in | AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN. 
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JOY.—Thie following are the principal Heb. and 
Gr. words of which ‘joy’ is the tr? in AV :— 


ba, nbes (vb. by or baa very common), the primary meaning 
οἱ which, judging from the cognate Arab. jal, may be to go 
round or about, be excited to levity, etc. (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 
1624), It would be ditiicult to differentiate exactly the similar 
terms ivi) and jivy (both from root my), 7, ππρ. In 
general, it may be said that they all include not only a mental 
emotion but some outward expression of this, such as shouting, 
singing, leaping, dancing, sometimes with the accompaniment 
᾽ς ὌΝ instruments (6.9. Ps 1329, Ig 4918, 25 616, 1 5. 188, 
§ 248). 

In NT we have the verb ἀγαλλιάω (-keu08), In LXX= bea, roy, 
137, ww, and the noun ἀγαλλίωσις. The latter is unknown to 
classical Greek but frequent in LXX, and occurs in NT in Lk 
11+ 41. Ac 246, Jude 24, He 19 (quoted from Ps 458 where it renders 
yew). This word expresses vehement joy or exultation (cf. 
Lk 19. The common NT word for ‘joy’ (noun) is χαρά (in 
LXX used for nv and 0); the verb (see next art.) is χαίρω 
(in LEX for py, ν᾽}, and wi). 


It is important to recognize the identity as 
well as the difference in religious experience 
between OT and NT believers. The difference is 
in circumstantials, the identity in essentials. If 
joy is not as prominent in OT as in N7, it is still 
prominent. Its presence is implied in the numerous 
beatitudes of the Psalms, such as 1? 821, Such 
passages imply conscious possession of the bless- 
ings mentioned. But explicit references to the sub- 
ject are numerous and emphatic, especially in the 

ook of Psalms. <A striking point of similarity 
between OT and NT piety is that, in both cases, 
God Himself is the object and ground of the 
believer’s joy: ‘My soul shall be joyful in the 
Lord, it shall rejoice in his salvation’ (Ps 35°, see 
also 434, Is 511° ete.), Here religious joy reaches 
its highest, purest expression, With this may 
be compared NT passages like Ph 3! ‘ Rejoice 
in the Lord’; 44, Ro 5" ‘We also rejoice in God 
through our Lord Jesus Clirist.? A suggestive 
parallel is found in Ph 33‘ We... glory in Christ 
Jesus.’ Among the subordinate aspects or grounds 
of joy OT significantly emphasizes the divine 
law or word: ‘ His delight is in the law of the 
Lord’ (Ps 1? 19!° 11916 etc.), As we might expect, 
NT is richer in its exposition of the several aspects 
of religious joy. Faith is a source of joy (Ph 1”, 
Ro 15") ; so also hope (Ro 5712”) ; the testimony of 
a good conscience (2 Co 113, Christian joy is ‘in 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 147), z7.e. ‘in connexion with, 
under the indwelling and influence of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Alford); the Holy Spirit is the sphere 
or element in which it lives and moves; see 
alsol Th 15. It is also a participation in Christ’s 
own joy (Jn 15" 17%), Persecution and suffering 
for Christ’s sake, instead of hindering, enhances it 
(Mt 5", Ac 54, Ph 1%). A Christian rejoices in 
tribulation because of the fruit it bears (Ro 5* 4). 
For the same reason, temptation may be an oceca- 
sion of joy (Ja 15. The repentance of sinners 
causes joy in heaven (LK 151-10), The joy of Chris- 
tians should be unbroken (1 Th 516. The power, 
permanence, and exuberant fulness of a believer's 
Joy here and hereafter are often dwelt on (Ps 47 
16°, Is 35% 514 61’, Jn 15% 174, Ac 13%, 1 P 18, 
Jude™). The Redeemer’s joy in the certain pros- 
pect of the success of His work is mentioned 
in He 12% The final reward of the Christian 
is participation in that joy (Mt 257): ‘that joy 
of the Lord arising from the completion of his 
work and labour of love, of which the sabbatical 
rest of the Creator was typical (Gn 151 92), and of 
which his faithful ones shall in the end partake; 
see He 45:11, Rev 37’ (Alford). As believers rejoice 
in God, so God rejoices in His people (Ps 147" 1494, 
Zeph 3!")—a sentiment re-echoed by a modern 
Christian psalmist : ‘He views His children with 
delight.’ If the reading in RV be accepted, the 
same sentiment is found in Lk 24, Rejoicing in 


the good of others is mentioned as the distinctive 
feature of Christian sympathy (Ro 12"). The 
‘joy of the godless’ (Job 20°) is ‘not so.’ 
J. S. BANKS. 

sOY.—As a verb ‘joy’ is used by Shaks. both 
transitively [=(1) gladden, as Rich. III. I. ii. 220, 
‘Nuch it joys me to see you are become so peni- 
tent’; (2) enjay, as 11 Henry VI. Iv. ix. 1, * Waa 
ever king that joyed an earthly throne?’] and 
intransitively ; but in AV it is always intransi- 
tive, with the meaning ‘rejoice.’ Sometimes 
‘joy’ and ‘rejoice’ come together, as Ph 27:18 
‘I joy, and rejoice with you all. For the same 
cause also do ye joy, and rejoice with me’ (χαίρω 
καὶ συνχαίρω. . . χαίρετε καὶ συνχαίρετε), there being 
no difference in meaning. 

In most places of its occurrence, Tindale translated xa 
χάομαι, to boast, by the verb to rejoice, and he was followed by 
AV in Ro 52, Ph 33, Ja 19 416, Once (Ro 511) he rendered it 
‘joy,’ and was again followed by AV os well a3 by Oran. and 
the Bishops, though the Vulg. is glorior (Wyc., Khem., and 
RVm ‘glory,’ the others having ‘rejoice’). Even RV gives 
‘rejoice,’ which is plainly inadequate. If ‘ boast’ was felt to 
be unsuitable, ‘ exult’ would have served. 

J. HASTINGS. 

JOZABAD (13}}", another form of Ἵν, Jehozabad, 
wh. see).—4. 2. 3. Three of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
12% 20.20, 4 The eponym of a Levitical family, 
2Ch 31% 35% 5, A priest who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 10% 6. A Levite, Ezr 8* 10%, 
Neh 87118, See GENEALOGY. 


JOZABDUS (Ζάβδος B, ᾿Ωζάβαδος A), 1 Es 9% = 
ZABBAI, Ezr 1035. 


JOZACAR(AYV Jozachar) is mentioned only in 2K 
1221 where we are told that Joash, king of Judah, was 
murdered by his servants‘ Jozacar ben-Shimeath and 
Jehozabad ben-Shomer.’ According to 2 Ch 253 
Amaziah put to death his father’s murderers. 
MSS of MT vary between 13) Jézakhdr, 133" Jo2d- 
bhidh, 131° Jozabhar (1 MS of Kenn. cited by de 
Rossi), and (one of de Rossi’s) 121 Jozakhadh; LXX, 
B’lefecxdp (Swete; Tisch. gives B’s reading as Τεξιρ- 
χάρ), A and Lue, 8: "Twtaydp; Vulg. Josachar ; Syr. 
Jozabar. The parallel 2Ch 24% has ‘ Zabad ben- 
Shimeath the Ammonitess, and Jehozabad ben- 
Shimrith the Moabitess.” LXX, B has Ζαβέλ, A 
Ζαβέθ for Zabad. In 2K Oxf. Heb. Lex., Kautzsch 
(AT), Baer, etc., read 11 Jézdkhdr, as AV. [Ἴ8}}Ὁ} 
in Ginsburg’s Heb. Bible is stated by the editor te 
be a misprint for 727y—S, Τὰ, D. 

Kittel (on Chronicles in SOT) not only reads 
J éztkhdr in Kings, but emends 2 Ch 24% to Zakhar 
on the strength of the parallel in Kings. The vari- 
ous readings turn upon the very slight differences 
between 3 and 3,7 and“, which in some MSS are 
practically imperceptible; especially in the case of 9 
and 1, where faphe is not used. The proximity of 
the very similar Jehozabad would facilitate cor- 
ruption of the text. But the Ch text—which here, 
as often elsewhere, may be based on an older reading 
than that in our text of Kings—suggests that, in 
the original, there was only one name; that this 
was accidentally written twice over; and that, in 
process of further copying, the present readings in 
K and Ch grew out of this doublet. 

Jjézakhar=* J" remembers,’ Jézabhddh='‘ J" be- 
stows gifts,’ must beasimple error. See also ZABAD. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

JOZADAK.—See JEHOZADAK. 


JUBAL (53%, Ἰουβάλ).---- Α son of Lamech by Adah, 
and inventor of musical instruments, Gn 4?! (J). 
The name prob. contains an allusion to 521, ‘ ram’s 
horn.’ Regarding the instruments named in Gn, 
see Dillm. ad loc., and art. Music. 


JUBILEE.—See SABBATICAL YEAR. 


JUBILEES, BOOK OF 
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JUBILEES, BOOK OF, or LITTLE GENESIS (τὰ 
Ἰωβηλαῖα, ἡ κλεινὴ Γένεσις, ἡ λεπτὴ Γένεσις ; Lepto- 
genesis ; in Ethiopic Kufalé).—Under these names 
there is extant one of the most curious and inter- 
esting of the OT Apocrypha. It is preserved 
complete only in an Ethiopic translation (first 
edited by Dillmann in 1859), but a considerable 
portion of a Latin version has been published by 
Ceriani from an Ambrosian MS, and fragments of 
the Greek are contained in the Byzantine chrono- 
logists, who made large extracts. 

The book contains the narrative of Genesis, re- 
written from the point of view of the age of the 
author. It gives the narrative as a later Jew might 
imagine or desire that it should have happened. The 
chief characteristics of this rewriting of the book 
are—(1) the narrative is put into the mouth of the 
‘angel of the face,’ who is represented as telling 
Moses on Mt. Sinai all that they (the angels) had 
done, and the legends of Creation, and of the Lord’s 
dealings with mankind. (2) The narrative is 
arranged throughout in a chronological system of 
years, weeks of years, and jubilees. Every event 
is dated ; as, for example, ‘and in the first week of 
the third jubilee Cain slew Abel.’ (3) Many 
legends of the class known as Midrashim are added 
to the narrative. (4) Great stress is laid on all 
the Jewish feasts, and their institution in patri- 
archal times is asserted (the Feast of Weeks, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Day of Atonement, and 
the Passover). For example (ch. 16), Abraham 
institutes the Feast of Tabernacles, ‘on this 
account it is ordained in the tablets of heaven 
concerning Israel that they shall celebrate the 
festival of the tabcrnacles seven days in joy.’ (5) 
Great stress is laid on ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, which are written in the ‘tablets of heaven’ 
and connected with events in the life of the 
patriarchs—such are new moon and sabbath, the 
offerings, the laws concerning blood and fornication 
and war. The sun was created for the sake of 
enabling the feasts to be calculated. (6) Some 
passages very derogatory to Edom are intro- 
duced. 

The date of the book may be approximately 
fixed by the fact that it is used in the Testamony 
of the XII Patriarchs, and makes no mention of 
the fall of Jerusalem. On the other hand, it 
apparently makes use of the Book of Enoch. The 
reference to Edom shows also that it was written 
after the rise of the house of Herod. Ewald 

laced it towards the end of the Ist cent. B.c.: but 

atred of Edom could exist just as well at a later 
date, and other indications seem to suggest a time 
when troubles that preccded the fall of Jerusalem 
were beginning, the chief eschatological passage 
seeming to refer to them (ch. 23). 

The author was not a Herodian, not a Sadducee 
(for he believes in the resurrection), not a Pharisee 
(for he lays no stress on the written tradition), 
not an Essene (for he does not condemn the 
sacrifices), not a Hellenist (for he attacks the laxity 
of Hellenism). He was a Jew who, in a time 
of laxity and of falling away, tries to restore the 
authority of the fundamental principles of his 
faith, and represents the evils which are crowding 
on his people as the punishment for disobedience. 
He has quite clearly in his mind a definite falling 
away from Jewish ordinances, ‘ they have deserted 
the ordinances which the Lord had covenanted 
between them and him.’ These ordinances par- 
ticularly which they had neglected were probably 


the ones on which stress is laid—the sabbath, the ! 


feasts, circumcision, avoiding fornication (i.e. mixed 
marriages). It may be suggested that ‘they’ are 
really the Christians, and that the book is written 
by a fervent opponent of the new faith between 


the years A.D. 50 and 60, when disorder is begin. | 


ning to break out, and the effect of the people’s 
falling away is, as he thinks, apparent. 

In any case, the book is of great value in illus- 
trating, partly by resemblance, partly by contrast, 
the New Testament. We have an example of the 
‘Law given by angels.’ The theology of the book 
is exactly what St. Paul protests against when he 
condemns ‘days and months and seasons and 
years.’ There is a curious resemblance to three 
out of the four points insisted upon in Ac 15, and 
it may be noted, as perhaps helping to throw some 
light on that passage, that fornication is used of 
‘mixed marriages.’ 


LITERATURE.—(a) The Ethiopie text.—Dillmann, Kiel, 1859; a 
newer edition by Charles based on a larger number of MSS, 
Oxford, 1895. (δ) Latin text.—Ceriani in Jlonumenta sacra et 
profana, tom. i, fase. 1(1864); Roénsch, Das Buch der Jubilden, 
Leipzig, 1874. (0) Translations.—German, by Dillmann in 
Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, ii., iii, 1850, 1851, and by Littmann in 
Kautzsch’s Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 1899; English, 
Schodde, Book of Jubilees, Oberlin, Ohio, 1888, and by Charles 
in JQR, October 1893, July 1894, January 1895. (d) Treatises.— 
Schiirer, HJ P τι. iii. 184 ff.; W. Singer, Das Buch der Jubilden, 
1898; Rénsch, op. cit., and the literature there referred to. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
JUCAL.—See JEHUCAL. 


JUDAA (Ἰουδαία) was the most southern of the 
three districts—Galilec, Samaria, and Judzaa— 
into which Palestine west of Jordan was divided 
in the time of Christ (Mt 2!, Lk 24, Jn 4% 4 47 54, 
Ac 8! 931), In several passages (Mt 4%, Mk 1° 37, 
Lk 5", Jn 833, Ac 18) Judzea is distinguished from 
its capital, Jerusalem, which, according to the 
Talmuds (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, p. 56), 
formed a division by itself (cf. Neh 11°). 

After the Captivity the tribal possessions of 
Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon were fre- 
occupied by Israelites. Most of the ‘ children 
of the captivity’ who returned from Babylon 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and the limits of 
the reoccupied district were almost the same as 
those of the old kingdom of Judah. Thence the 
district was called Judah, and the people received 
the name of Jews (Jos. Ant. XI. v. 7). Afterwards 
the two names were used in a wider sense. All 
Israelites were called Jews, and Juda, or ‘the 
land of Judah,’ sometimes stood for the three dis- 
tricts of Western Palestine (Lk 4"4[2]* 23°, Ac 10%” 
26%, See art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. p. 406° £.). 

Under the Persians, Judah was a district (OT 
‘ province,’ 797) of the 5th satrapy of the Empire 
(Herod. iii. 91), administered by a governor (475) 
who was generally, at least, a Jew, and was 
apparently assisted by a council of Jewish elders. 
The governor and elders dwelt at Jerusalem, the 
seat of government (Hag 11.1.95, Ezr 5!-8,+ Neh 115). 

The name Judea first oceurs in To 118, where 
it is applied to the old kingdom of Judah. The 
later Judea (1 Mac 333. 10%, 2 Mac 1), or ‘land 
of Judah’ (1 Mac 10° 88, 37, cf, Is 1927), extended 
from Samaria on the north to the desert of 
Arabia Petreea on the south, and from the 
Mediterranean on the west to the Jordan Valley 
on the east. Its limits, which varied at different 
periods, cannot be more clearly defined. In the 
time of Judas Maccabeeus, Hebron was in the 
hands of the Edomites (1 Mac 5%); and in the 
time of his brother Jonathan, three nomes, or 
toparchies of Samaria—Apherema, Lydda, and 
Ramathaim—were added to Judea (1 Mac 10° 88 
113), According to Josephus (BJ π|. 111. δ), 
Judea extended from Anuath-DBorkeos (‘Aina- 
Berkit) on the north to lardas, a village on the 
confines of Arabia (perhaps Το ‘Ardd) on the 


* The reading ᾿Ισυδωΐας instead of Γαλιλαίας is accepted by 
WH (text) on the authority of NBCL, etc. (see ‘Notes on Select 
Readings,’ ad loc.). 

{In Ezr 58 AV reads ‘ Judea,’ RV correctly ‘Judah.’ See 
art. JEWRY. 
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south, and from Joppa to the Jordan. The sea- 
coast as far as Ptolemais (Acre), and thie coast 
towns, with the possible exception of Cesarca, 
also belonged to it. The country was divided into 
toparchies—a division recognized by Pliny (HN 
v. 14), though his hst does not completely agree 
with that of Josephus. There is some authority 
for the view that certain districts east of 
Jordan were included in Judea. Strabo describes 
Judea as being ‘situated above Phenicia, in the 
interior between Gaza and Antilibanus, and ex- 
tending to the Arabians’ (XVI. ii. 21). Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 6) says the borders of Juda on the east 
were formed by Arabia. Josephus(Ant. ΧΙ]. iv. 11) 
countenances an extension beyond Jordan, and so 
does the NT in Mt 19! (‘the borders of Juda 
beyond Jordan’). In Mk 101, where AV (follow- 
ing ΤῈ) reads ‘ the coasts of Judeea by the further 
side of Jordan,’ RV (following WH, ete.) las the 
‘borders of Judea and beyond Jordan.’ In the 
time of Ptolemy (V. xvi. 9) some places east of 
Jordan belonged toJudza. Possibly the boundary 
included the valley, and the slopes of the hills 
east of Jordan. The Talmudists allude to the 
‘mountain,’ or ‘king’s mountain,’ the Shephélah, 
or ‘low hills,’ and Daroma, or ‘the south,’ as 
different portions of Judea. Daroma was divided 
into Upper and Lower (Neubauer, p. 62). 

On the division of the country after the death 
of Herod the Great, Judea was given to Archelaus 
with the title of ethnarch. A few years later, on 
the deposition of Archelaus, it was added to the 
province of Syria, and administered by a pro- 
curator subordinate to the governor of Syria. 
The procurator resided at Cesarea (Ant. XVII. 
ΧΙ, 5, XVII. i. 1, 11. 1), which, according to the 
Talmuds, was not in Judea. This view is said to 
have been held by St. Luke, but it seems doubtful 
whether his intention is to do more than draw a 
distinction between Judea and the seat of govern- 
ment, Caesarea (Ac 12” 21, ef. ‘Judea and Jeru- 
salem,’ as above). In the division of Palestine at 
the beginning of the 5th cent. Judzea formed part 
of Palestina Prima. 

The physical features of Juda are described 
in the art. on PALESTINE. It will suffice to say 
here that the Romans covered the country with a 
network of roads. 


LITERATURE.—Schiirer, HJP (Index); G. A. Smith, ΠΟΙ], 
(Index) ; Buhl, GAP 81 f., 131 ff.; Guérin, Judée; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talm. 53, 55, 59ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.3 (Index); 
PEF Mem, vol. iii,; Literature under art. Pauestine, 

C. W. WILSON. 

JUDEHA, THE WILDERNESS OF (ἡ ἔρημος τῆς 
Ιουδαίας, desertum Judaece).—The district in which 
John the Baptist made his first appearance as the 
Forerunner of Christ (Mt 81). In Mk 14, Lk 32, it 
is called simply ‘the wilderness.’ It is prob. the 
same as the πον Ἀδομονι of Judah (Jg 116, Ps 63, title), 
in which were situated En-gedi and five other cities 
(Jos 15%: 62). {1|86ὸ Jeshimon or desert tract west of 
the Dead Sea. It perhaps included the western 
bank of the Jordan to the north of the Dead Sea 
(Jos. And, Ill. x. 7, IV. vill. 2, 3). 

C. W. WILSON. 

JUDAH (apm γέρα, ‘praised’ (Ὁ), ᾿Ιούδας, 
Juda; in Assyr, inscriptions Ja-u-du, Ia-u-dai, 
see Jastrow, JBL xii. (1893) 61ff.).—1. The 
fourth son of Jacob and Leah. He was born in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 2935). In J he is very promi- 
nent. He suggests to his brethren that they 
should sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites (Gn 3728), 

leads for Benjamin to be sent into Egypt, and 

ecomes surety for his safety (4355). 


Reuben in E (37?! 42°7), So in Gn 4414 we read of 
J udah and his brethren, and it is he who makes 
the impassioned appeal to Joseph for Benjamin’s 


He thus| 
takes the place corresponding to that assumed by | 


release (Gn 44184). In consequence of Reuben’s 
misconduct (Gn 35% 494) and the treacherous 
violence of Sinmieon and Levi (34. 4908.) Judah re- 
ceives the firstborn’s privilege (49°*), According 
to Gn 38 he went to Adullam and married the 
daughter of a Canaanite, Shua. By her he had 
three sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. Er married 
Tamar, but died without children, as did his 
brother Onan, wlio refused to perform the duty of 
raising up seed to his brother. As she was not 
given to Shelah, she by artifice became the mother 
of two children by Judah, Perez and Zerah. 

This narrative reveals very clearly what is true 
in part at least of the others, that Judah is the 
eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Judah, and that 
the history of the tribe has been thrown into the 
form of a personal history. Gn 38 thus becomes of 
great value for its information on the composition 
of the tribe. Under the metaphors of marriage 
and paternity the union and origin of various 
stocks are expressed. ‘Tlie most important fact 
that emerges 1s that the tribe of Judah, as we 
know it in the historical period, was largely of 
Can. origin. After the Hebrews entered Canaan, 
Judah left the main body, and struck out in a 
southerly direction to conquer a district to settle 
in (Jg 1***). In consequence of its union with 
Hirah and Shua, and later with Tamar, clans near 
Adullam, five Judahite clans were in course of time 
formed, but the two oldest of these, Er and Onan, 
became extinct. But Gn 38 does not exhaust our 
information as to the composition of Judah. In 
Jg 1° we find that the Kenites accompanied Judah 
into the wilderness of Judal, and then went on 
and dwelt among the Amalekites (reading ‘the 
Amalekite’ for ‘the people’), where at a later 
alee we find them (18 155, cf. Nu 24-2), Per- 
naps they were of Amalekite origiu. Generally 
they are regarded as Midianites, but {1118 rests on 
a combination of J and E. Besides the Kenites 
we find two Kenizzite clans, Caleb and Othniel 
(Ja 122-25-20, Jos 14615 151819), As Kenizzite, they 
would appear to have been originally Edomite 
tribes (Gn 3612-15-42), Caleb remained a distinct 
tribe till the time of David (18 8014), It lived in 
the hill-country of Judah, and Hebron was its 
chief town. It seems to have been tlie most 
powerful clan of Judah. MNabal is regarded as a 
typical Calebite (18 25°). The chief town of 
Othniel was Kiriath-sepher or Debir. Closely con- 
nected with Caleb was Jerahmeel, who in the 
highly important lists 1 Ch 2 appears as his 
brother. According to Wellhausen, who investi- 
gated these lists and those in 1 Ch 4'* in his {de 
Gen. εὐ Ham. Jud., Jerahmeel was older than 
Caleb, dwelt farther south, and adopted a less 
settled mode of life. It will be clear that Judah 
not only absorbed Canaanite, but, to a still greater 
extent, Edomite and kindred elements. These 
perhaps imparted the fanaticism which was later 
so characteristic of the tribe. 

Originally, Judah seems to have been a smaller 
tribe than Reuben, Simeon, and Levi. But 
Reuben began to dwindle at an early period, and 
Simeon and Levi were broken up in consequence of a 
treacherous attack upon the Canaanites, with whom 
they had made an alliance (see SIMEON). Partly 
as a result of this, partly through the fusion with 
other clans already mentioned, and probably with 
the remnant of Simeon, Judah obtained the 
premier position among the Leah tribes. After 
the Jordan had been crossed, J. was accompanied 
by Simeon alone on its invasion of its portion. A 
victory was gained over Adoni-bezek, and Hebron 
and Kiriath-sepher were captured (Jg 1°"). We 
are also told that Jerus. was taken (v.°) and burnt, 
and three Philistine cities captured by Judah 
(v.”). But these latter statements are inconsistent 
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with others in the same narrative, and do not well 
agree with the subsequent history. Judah found 
it impossible to make good its claim to the 
‘valley’ (i.e. probably the coast plain), since it 
could not cope with the war-chariots of the natives. 
The extent of Judah’s ‘lot’ is given in Jos 15 (P), 
but this chapter teaches us much less than it seems 
to do, partly because a very large number of the 
places it mentions have not been identified, partly 
because the description is ideal, and at no time 
corresponded, even approximately, with the actual 
facts. According to this account, Judah was 
bounded on the E. by the Dead Sea, on the N. by 
the southern boundary of Benjamin (see BENJAMIN 
for details), on the W. by the Mediterranean, on 
the 8. by a line drawn from the southern tongue 
of the Dead Sea to the brook of Egypt, and passing 
through or by the ascent of Akrabbim, Zin, 
Kadesh-barnea, Hezron, Addar, Karka, and Azmon. 
Judah never reached the Mediterranean ; the Phil. 
lay between, and so did Simeon, till the latter 
tribe was exterminated. As to the southern 
border, apart from the difficulty of fixing some of 
the sites mentioned, it must be observed that the 
territory of -Judah shades off imperceptibly into 
the desert to the south. The portion of Judah is 
divided into four districts, the Negeb (RV South), 
the Shephelah or Lowland, the Hill Country, and 
the Wilderness of Judah. The Neged is the largest 
portion. It is dry and barren, except in the brief 
spring-time ; thinly populated, chietly by nomads. 
The Shephélah is undulating country, fertile and 
beautiful, separated from the sea by the Phil. 
plain. It was the most valuable district; but 
Judah could not hold it against the Philistines, 
who kept it in their own hands through a great part 
of the history. The ἢ Country belongs to the 
great Central Range of Pal., and is separated by a 
valley from the low hills of the Shenbelah, It was, 
historically, the most important part of Judah— 
rugged and barren, but with fertile valleys, and, 
owing to the system of terrace-cullivation, more 
productive than it could be now. The /HVilderness 
of Judah (Jeshimon) lies between the Hill Country 
and the Dead Sea, a waste of unspeakable dreari- 
ness and desolation, 35 miles long by 15 broad. 
See, further, arts. HILL COUNTRY, and JESHIMON. 

Judah was far more inaccessible than the 
Northern tribes. Protected on the E. by the 
Wilderness, on the 8. by the Negeb, itself more or 
less of a wilderness, on the W. by the low hills of 
the Shephelah, by the valley that divides it from 
the Central Range and the slopes of the Central 
Range itself, on the N. by Benjamin with its 
fortresses, it lay far less open to invasion. When 
it was held by real defenders, it was necessary that 
the invaders should first master the surrounding 
country, and then deliver their attack across 
three of its borders (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. ch. 
xiv.). Judah was not impregnable, indeed, for it 
lay comparatively open from the N., and the 
Negeb could be crossed froin the §., while passes 
led up to the central tableland from both E. and 
W., though very difficult to force against opposi- 
tion. But the very poverty of the country com- 
bined with the natural difhculties of invasion to 
secure it, since it offered little prize to tempt an 
attack. It wasa very little province. Even if it 
had reached 105 ideal boundaries, it would have 
covered no more than 2000 square miles; actually 
its usual extent was nearer 1300, of which about 
half was desert. 

The isolation of the territory was reflected in 
that of the tribe. After it had settled in its lot, 
it had but little to do with the Northern tribes. It 
is not even mentioned in the Song of Deborah, as 
if it were not recognized as belonging to Israel ; 
and it appears in the story of Samson as surrender- 


ing him to the Philistines (Jg 15°*)- It seems to 
have drawn more closely to Israel in the time of 
Saul, as we see from the history of David. But 
Saul’s persecution of David must have strained the 
loyalty of the tribe, and it is not surprising that 
on his death a kingdom of Judah was formed with 
David at its head, in opposition to the kingdom of 
Ishbaal, Saul’s son (25 2+). Both of these king- 
doms seem to have been tributary to the Philis- 
tines. The union of the two was due to the 
evident fact that David was the only man who 
could hope to lead Israel in successful revolt from 
the Phil., and was only hastened by the defection 
of Abner and the murder of Ishbaal (2 8 3138. 45%), 
Judah, as the king’s own tribe, was more closely 
attached to Israel than when the king belonged to 
another tribe. One of David’s greatest and most 
far-sighted acts was the selection of Jerus. as his 
capital and the home of the ark (5°? 613). Jerus. 
did not actually lie in Judah, except possibly to a 
slight extent, but it was on the border, and the 
possession of it, with the ark and temple, guaran- 
teed the survival of the Southern kingdom, after 
the loss of the Northern tribes. But in the latter 
years of David it is Judah, perhaps because it 
profited less by its connexion with the king than 
it expected, that seems to have been foremost in 
supporting Absalom, whose rebellion broke out in 
Hebron, the old capital of the tribe (28 157). 
After its suppression Judah hung back, till its 
alleriance was won by the ill-timed appeal of 
David to its kinship with him (19%); ill-timed 
because David's favouritism to Judah provoked 
jealousy in the Northern tribes, and the abortive 
rising of Sheba (19*!-20°%), which anticipated the 
successful revolt of Jcroboam. Solomon also 
showed an unwise partiality to Judah, as we see 
from the fact that it was excluded from the division 
into twelve districts for purposes of taxation 
(J ix 4). It is, accordingly, not wonderful that 
Judah remained loyal to Rehoboam, while the 
Northern tribes rejected him (1916 ἰ.), 

The Kingdom of Judah seems to have consisted 
sinply of the tribe of Judah with very little of 
Benjamin (see BENJAMIN), and not of Isiah and 
Benjamin. Only a brief outline of its history is 
here necessary ; for fuller details the articles on 
the individual kings may be consulted. After the 
disruption caused by the senseless folly of Reho- 
boam, War was carried on between the two king- 
doms (1 Ix 1430), but not in a very energetic way. 
In fact the treasure which Solomon had accumu- 
lated was taken by Shishak of Egypt when he 
invaded Judah (14%), and the superiority in 
wealth of the Southern kingdom would thus be 
lost. War continued through the reign of Abijam 
(15° RVm), but it seems not to have been pro- 
secuted with vigour till Baasha succeeded Nadab 
the son of Jeroboam. He pressed Judah so hard 
that Asa took the unhappy step, fraught with 
future mischief, of calling in the aid of Syria. A 
diversion was thus effected in his favour, and Asa 
employcd the materials of Baasha’s fortress, 
Ramah, in erecting fortresses of his own (15%), 
It was possibly with the accession of Omri that 
the relations between the two kingdoms were 
changed. He perliaps formed an alliance with 
Judah, as with Tyre (16%), probably in view of the 
dangers that threatened from Damascus. Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat were certainly allies (1 K 22), 
and Jehoshaphat’s son, Jehoram, married Athaliah 
the daughter of Ahab (2 Καὶ 8"-*’). Jehoshaphat’s 
reign was probably prosperous, though his trading 
vessels were wreeked (1 K 22%). The relations 
between Judah and Edom after the reign of 
Solomon are obscure. Jidom seems to have been 
subject to Judah, at any rate in Jehoshaphat’s 


| time (2 K 3°), but it revolted from his son Jehoram 
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(2K 8”). The good understanding with Israel 
continued while Omri’s dynasty was on the 
throne, but Jehu murdered Ahaziah, Jehoram’s 
son, and forty-two of his brethren (957 101, There- 
upon the queen-mother, Athaliah, massacred all 
that remained of the royal family, except the 
infant Joash, and reigned six years. She was put 
to death by Jehoiada the priest, who made Joash 
king (2 K 11). Apparently, towards the end of his 
reign, Hazael, king of Syria, who had severely 
crippled the Northern kingdom, threatened Jerus., 
but was bought off by Joash, who perhaps in 
consequence of this was murdered (12!"%), His 
son Amaziah, after a successful war with Edom, 
challenged Joash of Israel, who inflicted a 
disastrous defeat upon him (14). Amaziali’s son 
Azariah, or Uzziah, had a more successful reign. 
Syria had been exhausted in wars with Assyria, 
and now Assyria itself had a half-century of 
inactivity, and this left both Israel and Judah 
time to build up powerful states. Azariah re- 
covered the port of Elath (1433), and from the πρὶ 
chapters of Isaiah we can see how wealthy Juda 
had become. But the signs began to be ominous 
before his death. Assyria resumed her old career 
of conquest, and Syria and Israel formed a coalition 
against her. When Ahaz refused to join it, they 
sought to compel the adhesion of Judah; where- 
upon Ahaz, in a panic and against the earnest 
warning of Isaiah, took the fatal step of calling in 
Tiglath-pileser, the king of Assyria (2 K 16, Is 7). 
The latter suppressed the coalition, but Alaz paid 
too dearly for the relief, since he became tributary 
to Assyria. The heavy yoke was borne till Heze- 
kiah thought himself strong enough, in alliance 
with other revolting states, and on the promise of 
help from Egypt, to throw it off (187, Although 
the overthrow of Sennacherib saved Jerus. from 
capture, and the religion of Israel from destruction, 
yet Judah sustained very heavy loss and had to 
pay an enormous tribute. The reign of Manasseh 
seems to have been externally prosperous, so far 
as this was possible after the exhaustion of Judah 
in the Assyr. war; but it was marked by fierce 
reaction against the reforms of Hezekiah and the 
prophetic policy as a whole, by religious syncretism, 
and by gloomy and superstitious fanaticism (21!"15), 
But Josiah instituted a reform on the basis of 
Deuteronomy, the people being prepared for it by 
their deliverance from the dreaded Scythian in- 
vasion. His happy reign was cut short by 
Pharaoh-necoh, whose invasion of Syria he had 
a. probably because it threatened the loss 
of the independence that the decrepitude of the 
Assyrian Empire gave him (2 K 22, 23). After a 
brief reign Jehoahaz was removed by Egypt (237)*), 
and Jehoiakim put in his place. He changed 
masters, Egypt for Babylon, but revolted (243), 
and, in consequence of this, his son, who succeeded 
him, was taken captive to Babylon with the flower 
of the nation (24™*), His successor, Zedekiah, 
might have reigned in peace as the vassal of 
Babylon, but revolting, in defiance of Jeremiah’s 
warning, he saw his capital besieged and captured 
(24154), Jerus. and the temple were destroyed, 
and a large part of those who remained were taken 
into exile, where they remained for fifty years. 
So fell the kingdom of Judah, B.c. 586. Many of 
those who were still left went down into Egypt, in 
fear of vengeance for Gedaliah’s murder (9038), and 
thus in Babylon and Egypt Jewish colonies were 
planted, which were destined to be of immeasur- 
able importance. 

As compared with the Northern kingdom, Judah 
was through most of its history of little account. 
When it held Edom in subjection its power was 
strengthened, yet even then the scornful fable, in 


which Joash set Judah against Israel as a thistle | 
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against a cedar, was not without justification. In 
other things than size and strength the advantage 
lay with Israel. Life was richer, fuller, and 
deeper, and that not only social but, what is 
more important yet less recognized, religious life. 
It was not in Judah but in Israel that the great 
prophets Elijah and Elisha did their work, the 
schools of the prophets flourished, and the 
earliest (?) history of the Hebrews was written. 
Amos, it is true, belonged to Judah, yet even he 
prophesied to Israel, and his Junior contemporary, 
Hosea, was a Northern prophet. It was not till 
Israel went under that Judah attained its great 
significance. Yet Judah had advantages of its 
own. The prestige of the Davidic monarchy 
secured a permanence of dynasty that was of 
untold blessing, and saved it from the frequent 
revolutions and usurpations that tore Israel 
asunder. Further, while Judah was poorer in 
ereat religious teachers, its religion was probably 
simpler and less corrupt than that of Israel, 
though its superiority may be easily exaggerated. 
Its possession of the temple made for greater 
purity of worship. Yet it was rather the respite 
granted after the captivity of the Northern tribes, 
than any religious superiority of Judah, that left 
it the sole depositary of the higher religion of the 
prophets, This lad not struck its roots deep 
enough into the life of Israel to survive the trans- 
planting to Assyrian soil. But between 722 and 
586, under the fostering care of Isaiah and his 
successors, it had grown strong enough not merely 
to survive, but to benefit from the shock, and thus 
Judah became especially the people of revelation. 

On the character of the tribe little need be said. 
It was profoundly modified by its comparative 
isolation and the independence this conferred, 
and by the large foreign elements that it had 
absorbed. It was narrow and provincial, fanatical 
and tenacious. To slay the prophets and build 
monuments to them was characteristic of it, as of 
so many other peoples; for while it was slow to 
learn and hostile to new truth, yet the truth when 
learned was changed into hard dogma and erected 
as a, barrier against fresh revelation. The obstinacy 
with which an old doctrine was insisted on, when 
no longer applicable, and new truth opposed for its 
inconsistency with the old, is shown in the opposi- 
tion to Jeremiah’s teaching that Jerus. would be 
captured and the temple destroyed, based on 
Isaiah’s doctrine of the inviolability of Zion. Yet 
Judah had this qualification for its task,—it pro- 
duced many who were fit vehicles of revelation ; it 
was, in fact, surprisingly rich, especially in its 
later history, in religious genius, a lovely flower 
springing, indeed, from a dry and unattractive root. 

In NYT the tribe of Judah is mentioned in Lk 
1° (2), He 74, Rev 7°. 

LITERATURE.—The Histories of Israel_and Judah, e.g. Ewald, 
Wellhausen, Kittel, Stade; Kuenen, Rel. of Israel, passim; 
Wellhausen, De Gentibus, etc. See also articles GENEALOGY, 
IsRAEL, and the relevant literature cited under these. 

2. Judah, an overseer at the rebuilding of the 
temple (Ezr 3°)=HopaviaH of 2 and HODEVAH of 
Neh 7%. 3, A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10%), possibly the same as the Judah of 
Neh 12% 38, 4 An overseer of Jerus. (Neh 11%). 

A. 5. PEAKE. 

JUDAH ‘upon (AV) or at (RV) Jordan’ is named 
in Jos 19% in the statement of the boundaries of 
the tribe of Naphtali. The MT apna is unrepre- 
sented in the LXX, and Bennett (5801, ad loc.) 
remarks, ‘The clause is apparently an unintelli- 
ible gloss which has crept into the text. The con- 
text implies that the tribe of Judah is referred to, 
and this is geographically impossible.’ Ewald 
suggests (Gesch. ii. 380) that the passage is corrupt, 
and that ‘ Chinneroth,’ or some other word, origin- 
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ally occupied the place of ‘to Judah.’ Conder 
(PEFSt, 1883, p. 183) suggests an interchange of 
sand 1, and of + and n, so as to read :rypn for vy, 
when the passage would run jit ann, the 
‘Hollow οἵ (2) Jordan,’ equivalent to the Ghér, or 
valley of the Jordan. Thomson (Land and Book, 
i, p. 889) suggests that the tomb of Seid Yehfida 
eae by Arabs to be son of Jacob) marks the 
‘Judah on Jordan, toward the sun-rising.’ It is 
suggested in Speaker's Comm. that the Havvoth- 
jair were colonized by men of Judah, and might be 
called ‘Judah upon Jordan.’ Von Raumer (Pad. p. 
405 ff.) had contended strongly for this identifica- 
tion of ‘ Judah’ with Havvoth-jair; and Keil (£26. 
Comm.) adopts the same theory, pointing out that, 
according to 1 Ch 2* 71, Jair on his father’s side 
was descended from Judah through Hezron. It 
cannot be said that any of the last mentioned 
theories has the slightest probability. Dillm. (ad 
Zoc.) thinks Ewald’s view is the best, but allows that 
it leaves the origin of the present text unexplained. 
C. WARREN. 
JUDAH (AV Juda), Lk 1°.—See JUTAH. 


JUDAISM.—See RELIGION. 


JUDAS (Ἰούδας, Judas), the Greek equivalent of 
the Hebrew name “115: JUDAH. 

4. The third son of Mattathias, called Macca- 
beus (1 Mac 24, Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1). See 
MACCABEES. 

2 The son of Chalphi, one of two captains 
(ἄρχοντες τῆς orpartas) who stood by Jonathan 
when the main part of his army had been scattered 
by an ambush at the beginning of a battle against 
the Syrians at Hazor (1 Mae 11”, Jos. Ané. 
XIII. Va 7). 

3. A Jew holding some important position at 
Jerusalem, who is named in the title of a letter 
sent from the Jews of Jerusalem and Judea and 
the Jewish Senate to their brethren in Egypt and 
to a certain Aristobulus (2 Mac 1”), The latter, 
who is termed the teacher (διδάσκαλος) of king 
Ptolemy, is doubtless to be identified with a 
Peripatetic philosopher who lived at the court of 
Ptolemy vi. Philometor (B.c. 180-145); so Clem. 
Alex. Strom. Vv. xiv. 97; Euseb. Prep. ἔν. viii. 
9 fin. This Judas is often supposed to be Judas 
Maccabzeus; so Grimm, Rawlinson, Zéckler. The 
purport of the letter (2 Mac 11°-218), which is prob- 
ably not genuine, is to invite the Egyptian Jews 
to keep the Feast of the Dedication. Like the 
preceding epistle (2b. 11), it stands in no con- 
nexion with 2 Mac, and seems to have been pre- 
fixed to this book by a later hand. See Schiirer, 
AJP τι. iii. 218. 

4. A son, probably the eldest, of Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Mac 167), He, with his brother John 
Hyrcanus, took the command against the Syrian 
army under Cendebeus, and was wounded in the 
engagement (76. 161-10. ef. Jos. Ané. XIII. vii. 3). In 
B.C. 135, he, with his father and another brother 
named Mattathias, was murdered at the little 
fortress of Dok by Ptolemy, the son of Abubus 
(2b. 164-17), According to the representation of 
Josephus, Judas was not murdered at the same 
time as his father, but made prisoner, and subse- 
quently put to death, when Hyrcanus raised the 
siege of Dagon (3 Dok); see Jos. Ant. XIII. viii. 1; 
Wars, I. ll. 3-4. 5.1 Es 9%=Judah of Ezr 1033, 
6. An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 39°, 7, One of the 
brethren of the Lord, Mt 135, Mk 6%. See art. 
JUDE THE LORD’s BROTHER. H. A, WHITE. 


JUDAS BARSABBAS (AV Barsabas) is mentioned 
in Ac 15% 37. 32.33 as one of the two prominent mem- 
bers of the Jerus. Church who were sent to Antioch 


apostles and elders to the Gentile Churches. The 
personal presence of these brethren was intended 
to give additional weight to the assurances of 
fellowship which the letter contained. Judas and 
Silas his companion are described as chief men 
among the brethren (ἡγουμένους : no doubt presby- 
ters ; see He 187: 11. 24). They were also prophets, 2.e. 
men whom the Spirit inspired to communicate His 
truth and will to the Chureh. Judas, with Silas, 
remained in Antioch to strengthen the brethren 
there, and then returned to Jerusalem (v.*4 in AV 
isspurious). We hear no more of Judas Barsabbas. 
Barsabbas is a patronymic(see JOSEPH BARSABBAS). 
He may have been a brother of Joseph (Ac 1”), 
He is not to be identified with Jude the author of 
the Epistle, because the latter’s brother James (see 
JUDE) was either the son of Joseph, the foster- 
father of Jesus, or the son of Alpheus. Neither 
can he have been the Apostle Judas, ‘ not Iscariot,’ 
both because he is in Acts clearly distinguished 
from the apostles, and because the Apostle Judas 
was ‘the son of James’ (Lk 615 RY). 
G. T. PURVES. 

JUDAS or DAmAscus.—In Ac 9" Ananias is 
told to go to the street called ‘Straight,’ and seek 
in the house of Judas a man of the name of Saul, 
of Tarsus. Nothing further is known of Judas. 
Tradition has found a house for him in Damascus, 
not, however, in the street called Straight, but 
only a few paces out of it, in a lane to the right, 
as one goes from west to east. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

JUDAS OF GALILEE, mentioned by Gamaliel 
(Ac 5%’) as the leader of a popular revolt ‘in the 
days of the taxing’ (RV ‘ enrolment’), which ended, 
however, in his destruction and the dispersion of 
his followers. The ‘enrolment’ was the one con- 
ducted by Quirinius (which see), when in A.D. 6 or 
7 he was a second time (cf. Lk 21) made gover- 
nor of Syria. It was intended to be a basis of 
Roman taxation, and excited fierce opposition 
among the Jews, which was quieted only by the 
influence of the high priest Joazar (Jos. Ané. XVIII. 
i. 1). Judas, however, with a certain Pharisee, 
Saddoc, called the people to defend their liber- 
ties, bidding them acknowledge no Lord but God. 
Josephus (And. XVII. i. 1, 6, XX. v.23; BJ τ΄. viii. 
1, xvli. 8, 9, VII. viii. 1), like Gamaliel, usually 
ealls him a Galilean, but in one passage (Anz. 
XVIII. 1. 1) a Gaulonite from Gamala, which lay 
east of Galilee. It is not clear whether the insur- 
rection broke out in Juda and the title ‘ Galilean’ 
was given to Judas because Gaulonitis was loosely 
identified with Galilee, or whether it broke out in 
Galilee and thus the title ‘ Galilean’ was attached 
to him. That it was a considerable movement 
appears both from Gamaliel’s notice of it and from 
the frequency with which Joseplius refers to it. 
According to the latter, from it there arose ‘the 
Zealots,’ the most fanatical and patriotic of the 
Jewish sects, whose violence under Gessius Florus 
(A.D. 64-66) hastened the war with Rome. Jose- 
phus mentions them, after the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenes, as the fourth sect of the Jews, 
and as founded by Judas. He does not mention, 
however, the death of Judas, or the fate of his 
insurrection. Gamaliel agrees with Josephus in 
the date and in the strength assigned to the revolt ; 
nor is there any sufficient reason to question his 
statement that the leader perished and his followers 
were dispersed. 

Descendants of Judas were also conspicuous 
for their fanatical violence. Two of his sons, 
James and Simon, were crucified by Tiberius Alex- 
ander (A.D. 403-48). Another son, Menahem, a 
leader of the ‘Sicarii’ in Jerus. shortly before the 


| war with Rome, acquired for a time much power, 


with Barnabas and Saul, bearing the letter of the |! but was finally slain by the high priest’s party. 
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Still another descendant was Eleazar, who, after the 
fall of Jerus., defended the fortress of Masada, and 
persuaded his followers to die by their own hands 
rather than submit to Rome (BJ VII. viii. and ix.). 
Schiirer (4JP I. il. 4, 80) identifies Judas with 
the person of the same name who, after the death 
of Herod the Great, raised an insurrection near 
Sepphoris in Galilee (Jos. Ant. XvIl. x. 5; BJ τι. 
iv. 1); but Josephus does not identify them, and 
the earlier Judas appears to have been simply a 
marauder. G. T. PURVES. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT.—This is his usual designa- 
tion in the Synoptic Gospels: ᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ισκαριώτης (Mt 
2612), ᾿Ιούδας ὁ ᾿Ισκαριώτης (Mt 104), "Iovdas ὁ καλού- 
μενος Ἰσκαριώτης (Lik 223), ᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ισκαριώθ (Mk 319 
1419. Lk 61. St. John calls him ‘ the son of Simon’ 
(Σίμωνος), thrice giving the epithet ‘Iscariot’ 
to Judas (12% 13% 14”), and twice (according 
to the best texts) to Simon (67 13%). All four 
stigmatize him as ὁ παραδοὺς αὐτόν (Mt 10%), or ὃς 
καὶ παρέδωκεν αὐτόν (Mk 3%), or ὃς ἐγένετο προδότης 
(Lk 618), or ἔμελλεν παραδιδόναι αὐτόν (Jn 671), when 
they mention him for the first time. At the actual 
time of the treachery they use ὁ παραδιδοὺς αὐτόν, 
‘who was betraying him’ (Mt 926055- 30. 48 Mk 
144. Lk 22%, Jn 19" 18 5). See Ae 118, 

Besides (1) his names, we are told (2) that he was 
called with the rest of the Twelve to be an apostle ; 
(3) that he was covetous and dishonest, and sold 
his Master to the hierarchy; (4) that he cflected 
the betrayal immediately after the Last Supper ; 
and (5) that on realizing the consequences of his 
act he destroyed himself. 

Every one of these points has given rise to a 
large amount of discussion, and the rea] or appar- 
ent uncertainty thus produced has led some to the 
desperate expedient of rejecting the whole story as 
amyth. Judas isa Christian fiction to represent 
the treacherous Judaism which put Jesus to death ; 
and no one among the Twelve was really guilty of 
this enormity (Volkmar, Noack). Keim justly 
remarks that it is incredible that Christians should 
invent such a crime for an apostle. From Celsus 
onwards the foes of Christianity have made capital 
out of the sin of Judas (Orig. c. Cels. τι. xii.); 
and to prove that he never committed it, would 
remove a weight from the heart of Christendom. 
The statements in the Gospels and Acts are in- 
explicable, however, if Judas, ‘onc of the Twelve,’ 
never betrayed the Chirist. 

4. The name ᾿Ιούδας is a common one, being the 
Gr. form of the Heb. name Judah. There are six 
persons before the time of Christ who bear this 
name, and six in the NT. But there is no con- 
fusion respecting the traitor. Discussion has been 
frequent merely as to the meaning of ‘ Iscariot,’ 
and this question is practically settled. All other 
explanations may be rejected in favour of the view 
that it means ‘man of Karioth’ or ‘ Kerioth’: ’tsh 
Keriyoth becoming Ἰσκαριώτης, as “ish Tob becomes 
Ἴστοβος οΥἼστωβος (Jos. Ané. VII. vi. 1. This ex- 

lains how both father and son have this name, 

erioth being the home of the family. This also 
explains the reading ἀπὸ καρυώτου which δὲ and 
some other authorities have in Jn 6”, and which Ὁ 
has in Jn 124 13% 14%. (See papers on ‘Iscariot’ 
by Nestle and Chase in Expository Times, December 
1897, and January, February, and March 1898). 
Kerioth (LXX ἹΚαριώθ) in Judah (Jos 15”) is com- 
monly assumed to be the place referred to in 
‘Iscariot.’ It is generally identified with the 
ruins e/-Karjetein south of Hebron. See KERIOTH- 
HEZRON. In any case Judas is of S. Palestine, 
while the other eleven were of Galilee; and this 
may have been one eause of estrangement between 
him and the rest. Judzeans had a tendency to look 
down on Galileeans. 


The life of Judas previous to his call, like that 
of all the Twelve, is hidden from us; and it is re- 
markable that the apocr. gospels make so little use 
of this attractive field of speculation. The Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy makes the boy Judas a 
demoniac who bites (Ὁ the kiss), and the demon 
takes flight when Judas comes into contact with the 
boy Jesus (xxxv.); but this passage stands alone. 

2. The Synoptists indicate that Judas was called 
with the remainder of the Twelve, and in all their 
lists his name stands last in the last group of four, 
while in Ac his place is vacant (Mt 104, Mk 3%, 
Lk 615, Ac 1%), Mt and Mk place him next to 
Simon the Cananzan, Lk next to the other Judas ; 
and it is possible that one of these was the traitor’s 
companion when the Twelve were sent out two 
and two (Mk 67). Like the others, he received 
power to cast out demons and lieal diseases (Mt 
101, Lk 9'); and, like them, he seems to have been 
successful (Mk 6%, Lk 9%). Lange conjectures 
that the enthusiast who said, ‘I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest’ (Lk 9°”), was Judas. 
But Mt calls this man ‘a scribe’ (813), and it is most 
improbable that he was one of the Twelve, who 
seem to have been chosen before this took place. 

But it is in connexion with their election that 
the chief difficulty respecting Judas is found. 
Why was such a man chosen to be an apostle ? 
Unless we are prepared to throw aside the express 
statements of St. John, we cannot here have re- 
course to the limitation of Christ’s_knowledge. 


He tells us, not only that Jesus ‘ knew all men, and 


. .. himself knew what was in man’ (252), but 
that ‘Jesus knew from the beginning . . . who it 
was that should betray him’ (6), and that a year 
before the Passion He said, * Did not I choose you 
the Twelve, and onc of you is a devil?’ (619) ‘The 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree suggests that Christ 
wished to give Judas every opportunity of bearing 
good fruit. Or, He may have desired to prevent 
him from becoming even worse; or, to lessen his 
powers of mischief; or, to prove to all that no one 
is safe or constrained, and that even an apostle 
ean rebel to the uttermost ; electus enum a Christo 
sud libertate et vitio corruit (Toletus), Some main- 
tain that Christ selected Judas because He knew 
that he would betray Him and thus fulfil the 
divine decrees. None of these suggestions re- 
moves the difficulty, which runs up into the in- 
soluble problems of the origin of evil, and of divine 
omniscience combined with human free-will. See 
Westcott, Add. Note on Jn 13%, 


3. We may assume that Judas had some good 
ed to his admission to the apostolic 


ualities whic Pp 
= Among these, practical ability and energy 


seem to have been found. Hence, when the eom- 
pany begins to have funds (Lk 85), he is selected to 
administer them (Jn 13%), This he did dishonestly 
(Jn 12-6); and the same greed led him to betray 
his Master to the priests for thirty shekels (Mt 26", 
Mk 144, Lk 22°). His pilfering from the money- 
box is the one thing to his discredit that is told us 
previous to his great crime, and the § ists are 
silent as to this preparatory course of sin. But, no 
doubt, he wielded to other forms of temptation ; 
and it has been much debated whether covetousness 
was the sole or the chief cause of his treachery.* It 
was certainly a cause. He sought the priests, not 
they him’;/'and his question is, ‘What are ye will- 
ing to give me?’ Bunt disappointed ambition prob- 
ably helped. He looked, ike the rest of the 
disciples, for an earthly kingdom with profits and 
honours, and he may have been the first to see that 

* We must not argue that so small a sum as thirty shekels 
could not have induced him to commit such a crime. Matricide 
has been committed for a few shillings. Thirty shekels was the 


prics of a slavs (Ex 2132)=about £4 according to ths present 
value of silver, but in purchasing power perhaps double that 


! amount. The power of avarice is almost limitless. 
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nothing of the kind was in store forhim. Jesus had 
refused to be made a king (Jn 6:8) ; and it was soon 
aiter this that the presence of a diabolical character 
among the Twelve was announced (6%). The 
triumplial entry into Jerusalem led to nothing ; 


and then the compact with the hierarchy was made. 
Resentment probably contributed something, at 
any rate as the end drew near. During the last 
year Judas would feel that to some extent his 
conduct was suspected or known. Christ’s strong 
warnings against avarice, and His denunciations 
of hypocrisy, would seem at times to be aimed at 
him, and no doubt were in part meant specially for 
him. Such passages as Mt 61%?! 13%, Mk 10%, 
Lk 16-8 acquire additional meaning when we 
remember that Judas was among the hearers. His 
hypocrisy after the pilfering began must have been 
conscious, and seems to have been successful ; for to 
the last the other apostles did not suspect him (Jn 
137-38), But Christ declared that hypocrisy is 
always exposed in the end (Lk 127). It was ‘to the 
disciples first of all,’ and (we may believe) to Judas 
most of all, that He said, ‘whatsoever ye have 
spoken in the ear in the inner chambers shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops’ (Lk 12%), And 
who more than Judas needed the warning, ‘ Look 
whether the light that is in thee be not darkness’ ? 
(Lk 11"). His chagrin at the ‘waste’ of the 
ointment, and Christ’s publie rebuke of his hypo- 
eritical lament, seem to have been among the 
incidents which completed his determination to 
betray Christ. Constant contact with a goodness 
to which he would not yield had generated a fierce 
hate. See Swete on Mk 14% 

Attempts have been made both to darken and 
to brighten what is told us of Judas. Was he a 
plotter from the first? May he not have sought 
admission to the inner circle of Christ’s disciples 
in order to overthrow this revolutionary Teacher ? 
But even St. John, whose horror of him is mos 


were true, it wou 8, as should 
share in the general success of the Twelve as 
preacher and workers of miracles. On the other 
and, may not his motive have been much less evil 
than is commonly supposed? Some would repre- 
sent him as a brave man who believed that patriot- 
ism required him to deliver Jesus to the rulers. 
Others, with more plausibility, suggest that, like 
the Baptist, he may have been impatient at the 
slow progress of the Messiah; and he may have 
intended merely to precipitate a crisis. If the 
hierarchy were encouraged to arrest Jesus, His 
miraculous power would defeat them, the populace 
would deelare for Him, and His triumph would be 
complete. The Passover was an opportunity which 
must not be allowed to pass. In arguing and acting 
thus, Judas was presumptuous and wrongheaded, 
but he was not a sordid traitor. This view also, 
which is advocated by De Quincey and Whately, 
has no support in Scripture, not even in the record of 
hisremorse. If there was nothing worse than this, 
wonld Christ have denounced him as devilish, and 
called him a ‘son of perdition’? And granting that 
διάβολος in Jn 6” is not much stronger than Σατανᾶ 
in Mt 16% and Mk 8538, yct of no one but Judas did He 
say, ‘Good were it for him if that man had not 
been born’ (Mt 26"). After this it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that both Luke and John regard 
Judas in the last stages of his career as becoming 
the abode of Satan (Lk 223, Jn 13% 27), who then 
‘entered into him,’ an expression which is unique 
in Seripture in this spiritual sense. With Keim 
we reject these hypotheses in defence of Judas as 
impossible and unworthy inventions which have 
nothing noble to excuse them. 
The enormity of the sin of Judas consisted in its 


ship; against light, against mercies, affection, 
trust, and warnings; against his own promises and 
preaching. And it was committed deliberately, 
not under sudden strain, like Peter’s denials, but 
with skilful and persistent calculation. He was 
not surprised by a violent temptation, but he eare- 
fully sought an opportunity, which he used with 
unswerving pertinacity, in spite of the tenderness 
of the feet-washing, the solemnity of Christ’s public 
condemnation of the traitor, and the proof given to 
him privately that Christ knew who the, traitor 
was. The demonstrative kiss (κατεφίλησεν) has no 
parallel in history, and could hardly have been 
invented ; all the less so, because the narrative tells 
us that by going forward to meet His captors, and 
declaring Himself to be the person whom they were 
seeking, Jesus rendered the signal unnecessary. But. 
the sin of Judas is unique only in its opportunity 
and its form; in kind it may be repeated. It is 
possible to ‘crucify the Son of God afresh ’ (He 6°), 
and therefore it is possible to betray Him afresh. 
4, All the Gospels represent the traitor as effect- 
ing his purpose immediately after the Last.Supper, 
at which he was present; but the point at which 
he left th per room is much disputed. Did 
ve, or did he not, receive the cucharistic bread 
and wine ? 


institution of the Eucharist, and we do not 
where it should_be inserted. St. Luke places the 
words, ‘But behold the hand of him that betrayeth 
me is with me on the table,’ after the distribution 
of the eucharistic bread (22!%71), and apparently 
after the eucharistic cup also, whether or not we 
accept as original the disputed words (%-*). It 
is possible to hold that Judas went out between 
the partaking of the eucharistic bread and that of 
the eucharistic cup (Westcott on Jn 135); but the 
view mentioned by Theophylact, that Judas par- 
took of the cup, but concealed his portion of the 
bread to show to the hierarchy, need only be 
mentioned. The majority of patristic and medi- 
zeval commentators, with some Reformation writers, 
adopt the view taken in the Anglican Liturgy, that 
Judas partook of the Eucharist (sce Byneus, de 
Morte Christi, i. pp. 443-448, Amst. 1691; Cornelius 
a Lapide and Maldenatis on Mt 26%). The majority 
of modern commentators hold that he did not. 

5. The perplexities respecting the career of Judas 
continue to the end. We have two accounts of 
his death in Scripture, and they differ both from 
one another and from a third which is obviously 
legendary. Can we accept any as historicaéd ἢ 

In Mt 27%" we are told that Judas, on learning 
that Jesus was condemned to death, was stricken 
with remorse: perfecto demum scelere magnitudo 
ejus inteliccta est, as Tacitus says of Nero’s murder 
of his mother (Ann. xtv. x. 1). He took back the 
thirty shekels to his employers, saying, ‘I have 
sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood.’ 
But they had no further interest in the vile instru- 
ment which they had used. ‘What is that to us? 
See thou to it.’ There are several remarkable 
words in what follows: καὶ ῥίψας τὰ ἀργύρια εἰς τὸν 
ναὸν dvexwpnoev—he Auricd the silver pieces into 
the Holy Place and went into solitude. Into the 
ναός the priests alone might go (Lk 1°”, Mt 23% 
27, Mk 14°, Jn 919 ete.). It included both the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies (Mt 27", Mk 
15:8. Lk 23), It is never used like ἱερόν for the 
whole temple. Either this is a strange exception, 
or Judas in his desperation rushed into the sanc- 
tuary, or (most probably) he hurled the money 
from a distance. The use of ῥίπτειν eis and not 
βάλλειν ἐν points to this, but is not conclusive. 


being against all bonds of discipleship and friend- | Again, ἀνέχωρησεν means more than ‘departed’ ; 
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it is commonly used of those who shun company, 
retire from observation (Mt 2! 33 412 1915 1418 1521, 
Mk 3’, Jn 6, Ac 26%). So also in LXX (Ex 2%, 
Jos 8%, Jo 4:7 etc.). Yet it is putting a great 
deal of meaning into it to interpret, ‘he lived as 
a solitary, became a hermit.’ But, if this be 
adopted, then ἀπελθὼν ἀπήγξατο means, ‘he left his 
place of retirement and hanged himself.’ 

It is from this point that we can compare 
Matthew’s account with that put into the mouth 
of Peter in the Acts, and with the legend. Matthew 
seems to mean that Judas hung himself before his 
betrayed Master was hanged on the cross. He 
plainly states that Judas left the money, and that 
the priests, with characteristic scrupulosity about 
trifles after unscrupulous breach of the gravest 
commandments (cf. Jn 1951), would not put the pol- 
luted silver into the sacred treasury,* but bought 
with it the potter’s field, to bury aliens in. This 
field was afterwards known as ‘the field of 
blood,’ because it was bought with blood-money. 
Thus a prophecy of Jeremiah (? Zechariah) was 
fulfilled. + 

The narrative in the Acts (1.630) is strangely 
different. Nothing is said about the priests or the 
restoration of the money. On the contrary, Judas 
himself is said to have ‘ procured a field with the 
reward of his iniquity.’ There he fell headlong in 
such a way that ‘his bowels gushed out’; and hence 
the field was called ‘the field of blood.’ Thusa 
prophecy of David (Ps 69% 109°) was fulfilled. It 
is possible to harmonize the two modes of death. 
Judas hung himself over a precipice, the rope 
broke, and he was dashed to pieces. The Vulgate 
of Ac 118 suggests this method: suspensus crepuit 
medius. But why should Matthew give only one 
half of the tragedy, and Luke only theother? And 
even so there still remain grave discrepancies 
between the two narratives. In the one Judas 
restores the money, in the other he keeps it; in 
the one he procures the field, in the other the 
hierarchy do so; in the one the name of the field 
comes from the blood-money, in the other from his 
bloody death. Moreover, in the one he plainly 
commits suicide, like Ahithophel (28 1733), in the 
other his death may be accidental. In the Middle 
Ages two different spots were pointed out, one as 
‘the potter’s field,’ and the other as Akeldama; 
and the ‘ tree of Judas’ is still shown. 

It is better to recognize the fact that we have 
here two different traditions, of which that in the 
Gospel is nearer in time to the event, and probably 
nearer to the truth; but even that may have been 
influenced by the desire to harmonize facts with a 
supposed prophecy. The tradition learned by St. 
Luke is later; an pe fancy has guessed at the 
meaning of ‘the field of blood.’ But it is an excess 
of scepticism to say that nothing is known about 
the end of Judas. We may safely affirm that he 
came to a violent end, probably by his own hand. 
And the story of the return of the money and of 
the priests’ treatment of it has every appearance 
of truth. But it may be admitted that, in the 
absence of evidence, a horrible end would inevit- 
ably have been invented for Judas. We may 
compare the cases of Dositheus the heretic and 
his successor Simon Magus, both of whom are 
represented as perishing by a violent death, and, 
like Judas in the Acts, by a fall (Clem. Hom. 
II. xxiv.; Apost. Const. VI. ix.). The accounts of 


* They were perhaps arguing by analogy from Dt 2318. The 
wages of ein could not be offered to God. But if Judas had 
sinned, how could they be guiltless? 

t The difficulty about the prophecy is not solved by assuming 
that by a slip of memory St. Matthew has written ‘ Jeremiah ’ 
for ‘Zechariah’ (cf. ‘Barachias’ for ‘Jehoiada,’ 2335), Zec 
1112. 13 does not agree with the evangelist’s quotation. Hebrew, 
LAX, and Matthew differ widely ; but there must be some con- 
nexion, and perhaps through a Targum. 


the death of Arius exhibit a similar feeling 
(Socrates, Hi I, xxxvill.; Sozomen, II. xxx.). 

This tendency is seen still more clearly in the 
legendary account of the end of Judas, preserved 
in a fragment from the fourth book of Papias 
(Theophylact on Ac 1.8, Catena ad Acta S. App.; 
Cramer, Oxford, 1838, p. 12; Patr. Apostolic Opp., 
Gebh., Harn., Zahn, I. ii. app.; Suicer, Thesaurus, 
$.u. ἀπάγχω). This story is an amplification of 
ἑλάκησεν μέσος kal ἐξεχύθη πάντα τὰ σπλάγχνα αὐτοῦ 
(Ac 118), with details which seem to be borrowed 
from the death of Antiochus (2 Mac 945). Papias 
had heard that Judas became so enlarged by in- 
flammation that where a waggon could easily 
pass he could not ;—not even his head, which was 
so swollen that even the physician could not find 
his eyes. Worms and corruption proceeded from 
his body, and he suffered horrible torments until 
he died ἐν ἰδίῳ xwply. The spot was shunned by 
every one, and for years afterwards an offensive 
smell tainted the neighbourhood, intolerable to 
all who passed by. Another addition makes the 
narrative more harmonious with Ac 118, by stating 
that he was crushed by a waggon, ὥστε τὰ ἔγκατα 
αὐτοῦ ἐκκενωθῆναι (Oecumenius, ad lec.). But we 
can hardly say that the story without this detail 
shows that Papias knew the Acts. He knew a 
story which seems to have grown in part out of the 
narrative preserved in the Acts. But, in any case, 
here, as often, we are able to contrast the sobriety 
and probability of the Gospel narrative with the 
grotesque and revolting exaggerations in non- 
canonical sources. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the contrast 
between Peter and Judas in their fall and in their 
repentance. The one yielded to a sudden tempta- 
tion, was at once touched by his Master’s reproach- 
ful look of love, and returned to his Lord in aflec- 
tionate confidence at the earliest opportunity. 
Judas deliberately sought and persisted in evil in 
defiance of all loving influences, and, in his dismay 
at the results of his act, tried to ease his conscience, 
without turning to Christ or to God for forgiveness. 
He thus ended, not in repentance, but in despair. 
See Euthymius Zigabenus on Mt 275. 

But as early as Origen quite another view was 
taken of the suicide of Judas. He was hurrying 
to do in the other world what he failed to do in 
this. Knowing that Jesus would soon be in Hades, 
and that He was the source of salvation, he 
determined to be there before Him, and with 
bared soul to meet Him and implore His forgive- 
ness (Origen, Tract. in Matt. xxxv., Migne, xiii. 
1767. Suicer, s.v. ᾿Ιούδας, quotes the same idea 
from ‘Theophanes, Hom. xxvii. p. 202. See also 
Theophylact on Mt 27°). 

The impious sect of the Cainites had a small 
composition which they called the Gospel of Judas. 
They regarded him as the true Gnostic, who with 
supreme insight accomplished the excellent work 
of overthrowing the power of the Demiurge by 
causing the death of Christ (Iren. 1, xxxi. 1; 
Epiphan. ων. I. xxxviii. 1; Theodoret, Her. 
fab. τ. xv. ; Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. Her. ii.). 

Representations of Judas are rare in ancient 
art. Kraus knows of only three of the traitor’s 
kiss. These are a sarcophagus at Verona (Maffei, 
Verona illustr. iii. 54), a sarcophagus of southern 
Gaul (Faillon, Afonum. de 5. Madeleine, i. 462), 
and a mosaic of the 6th cent. in 5. Apollinare 
at Ravenna, of which Kraus gives a sketch. In 
Smith’s Dict. of Chr. Ant. i. 891 is a drawing of 
Judas hanging froma tree. This is from the Syriac 
MS of Rabula, A.D. 586. Kraus gives another from 
an ivory in the British Museum, which is perhaps 
of the 5th cent. The crucifixion is part of the 
same picture, so that Judas hangs side by side 
with Christ (Real-Enc. d. Christ. Alt. il. 74, 75). 
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A. PLUMMER. 

JUDAS (Ἰούδας), ΝΟΥ IscAnior,’ one of the 
twelve (Jn 14%), who is also described as ‘Judas 
of James’ (Lk 616, Ac 1%). His identification with 
the disciple who is also called Lebbeeus (Mt 10° AV) 
and Thaddzus (Mt 10° RV, Mk 318) is generally 
accepted, although it has been suggested that 
Judas really took the place of Thaddzus, who had 
died during the ministry of our Lord. He is not 
to be identified with Judas or Jude, the Lord’s 
brother. Nothing whatever is known about him 
or his ultimate career, except the question re- 
ecrded by St. John, who is careful to distinguish 
him from his namesake the traitor. See, further, 
JUDE, LEBBZUS, THADDEUS. W. MUIR. 


JUDE THE LORD’S BROTHER.—A Judas is 
named as one of the Lord’s ‘ brethren’ in Mt 13%, 
Mk 6%. He has commonly been identified by tradi- 
tion with the Apostle Judas, ‘ not Iscariot’ (Jn 1433). 
But the latter is described by St. Luke (6%, Ac 115) 
as the son (AV has improperly the brother) of James. 
Those who deny that the ‘ brethren’ included any 
apostles, of course reject this identification also, 
and regard Judas the brother of Jesus as the son 
of Joseph either by a former wife or by Mary (see 
BRETHREN OF THE LORD). Assuming the latter 
view, we know of Judas merely that he belonged 
to the Nazarene household, and, like the rest of his 
brethren (Jn 7°), did not believe in Christ till after 
the resurrection (Ac 1). He was doubtless also 
the author of ‘the Epistle of Jude,’ styling himself 
in v.! ‘a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James’ (2.6. James the Lord’s brother, Gal 1°). 
This indicates that his spiritual relation to Jesus 
was felt to be more important than the fleshly one ; 
also that Jude was less known in the Churches 
than James was. In v."” he apparently distin- 
guishes himself from the apostles. The Ep. indi- 
cates that he was familiar with the OT and Jewish 
tradition, and specially indignant against those who 
introduced immorality under cover of the gospel. 

The only mention of Jude in_ ecclesiastical 
history is the story related from Hegesippus by 
Eusebius (Hf iii. 19, 20, 32), that Domitian, hav- 
ing commanded the descendants of David to be 
slain, certain heretics made accusation against the 
grandchildren of Jude,* ‘said to have been the 
Lord’s brother according to the flesh’; but that, 
when they were brought to the emperor, he found 
them to be poor, hard-working men, who described 
Christ’s kingdom as heavenly, and destined to 
appear at the end of the world; so he dismissed 
them with contempt. The historian adds that 
they afterwards ruled the Churches, being both 
witnesses (2.6, for the faith) and relatives of the 
Lord; and that they lived until the time of 
Trajan. Nicephorus Callisti (6. A.D. 1350, Hisé. 
Eccles. i. 33) reports a tradition that Jude’s wife 
was Mary the mother of James and Joses, and 
(2b. 11. 3) that his mother was Salome; but the 
statements of Niceph. are inconsistent with respect 
to these relationships, and his testimony to them is 
of small value. G. T. PURVES. 

* That Jude was married may he inferred from 1 Co 95, The 


names of his grandchildren are said to have been Zoker and 
James (Hegesip. ap. Phil. Sedet., Τ y. 169). 
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. Transmission of the Text. 
. Reception in the Church, 
. Vocabulary, Style, Literary Indebtedness. 
. Relation to 2 Peter. 
. Date of Composition, Authorship. . 
. Place of Writing, Destination, Circumstances 
of Composition. 
. Summary of the Epistle. 
Literature. 


1. TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT.—The authorities 
are (1) MSS (a) Uncial: SABC (‘ primary’ MSS, 
Hort, Jntroduction, p. 192) K,L.P,; the relative 
character of all these MSS has been elaborately 
investigated by B. Weiss, Die Kath. Briefe, in 
‘Texte ἃ. Untersuchungen,’ viii. 3; (Ὁ) Cursive: 
the chief are 18 (=33 evv.), 40, 44 (=221 Scriv.), 
137: (2) Versions: (a) Latin: vg. (on Old Latin 
texts see below under ‘ Fathers’): (Ὁ) Syriac: 
Harklean ; the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) did not 
contain 2 P, 2 3 Jn, Jude; in modern editions 
they are supplied after a text taken from a 
Bodleian MS printed by Pococke in 1630: (c) 
Egyptian: Bohairic (Memphitic), Sahidie (The- 
baic) : (ἀ) Ethiopie: (6) Armenian: (3) Fathers : 
(a) Greek: the chief are Clem. Alex., Origen, 
Didymus (chiefly Latin trans.), Ephraem (not 
Syriac works), Cyril Alex., the commentators 
(Ecumenius and Theophylact, the Fragments in 
Cramer, Catena: (6) Latin: Tertullian does not 
quote from, but refers to, Jude (de Cult. Fem. i. 3, 
‘Enoch apud Iudam apostolum testimonium pos- 
sidet’): his words seem to imply that the Ep. was 
known to his readers, and therefore current in a 
Latin translation. There are important quota- 
tions in Lucifer of Calaris, de non Conv. cum 
Her, xv. (p. 33f. ed. Hartel)—vvy.1- 5-8 11-18. 17-19. , 
in Priscillian, Tract. i. iil. v. (pp. 29, 32, 44, 64, ed. 
Schepss) — vv.]#% 14% 23; also in the Speculum 
commonly known by the symbol m (pp. 455, 647, 
ed. Weihrich)—vv.* 7 1%, These quotations supply 
relics of pre-Hieronymic texts. An examination 
of them shows (1) that Lucif. and m give sub- 
stantially the same text in vv.® 12, Lucif. being 
rather fuller and slightly nearer to the Greek ; (2) 
that Lucif. and Prise. give different texts. Sabatier 
ques also from Jerome, Augustine, Vigilius, and 

ulgentius small fragments of Latin texts. The 
whole subject needs further investigation. 
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The text in several places seems uncertain, and ‘ primitive’ 
errors are prohahle. On νν.1- ὅ gee WH, Introduction, Notes on 
Select Readings, p. 106f. In v.12 (οὗτοί εἶσιν οἷ. . . σπιλάδιυς 
συνευωχούμενοι), UNless the writer himself after οἱ changed his 
construction, the οἱ appears to he an early insertion (see the 
two types of sentences in yv.16-19), In v.22 either the first 
ἐλεάτο is intrusive (cf. WH), ov (in view of St. Jude’s fondness 
for triplets) οὖς δέ should be inserted hefore «4Jers(s0 &). In the 
latter case the three clauses rise to a climax, and each has its 
characteristic idea—hopeful compassion, desperate effort, com- 
passion paralyzed hy fear of contamination. 


2. RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH.—Little or no 
stress can be laid on supposed coincidences with 
this Ep. in sub-apostolic writings—EZp. Barn. 2! 
(cf. 4°), Jude **; Ln. Polyc. iii. 2, iv. 2, Jude*™; 
Mart. Polyc. xx. (doxology), Jude**. The simi- 
larity, however, of Didaché ii. 7 (οὐ μισήσεις πάντα 
ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλὰ ods μὲν ἐλέγξεις, περὶ δὲ ὧν προσεύξῃ, 
ods δὲ ἀγαπήσεις κιτ.λ.) to Jude 33. in thought and 
still more in form is too striking to be accidental 
(cf. iv. 1 ἡ κυριότης, Jude 8): 10 need not, however, 
imply direct borrowing, for on other grounds it 
seems likely that the two documents had their 
origin within the same circle of Christian thought, 
and it is conceivable that parts of the Didaché are 
ultimately the work of the author of the Epistle, 

There is clear evidence that at the end of the 
2nd and at the beginning of the 3rd cent. the Ep. 
was accepted as authoritative in three important 
Churches. (1) Alexandria. Clement quotes it as the 
work of Jude in Ped. ili. 8 (p. 280, ed. Potter), 
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Strom. iii. 2 (p. 515); he cites words from it (v.72) 
as a ‘commandment’ in Sérom. vi. 8 (p. 778); his 
Hypotyposes contained ‘short explanations’ of 
this as of other Catholic Epistles (Eus. HE vi. 
14. 1, Photius, Bidlio¢zh. 109; see at end of this art.). 
The witness of Clement is carried on by Origen. If 
in one place he hints at doubts about its reception 
(in Matt. tom. xvii. 30, ef δὲ καὶ τὴν ᾿Ιούδα πρόσοιτό 
τις ἐπιστολήν), yet in another (in Matt. tom. x. 17), 
speaking of Jude as one of the Lord’s brethren, 
he commends the Epistle as ‘ full of strong words 
of heavenly grace though it be but a few lines in 
length,’ and he repeatedly quotes from or alludes 
to it (in Joh. tom. xiii. 37, 7 Matt. tom. xv. 27, *in 
Rom. lib. ili. 6 [Scriptura sacra], *i2 Hom. lib. v. 1 
(J. Apostolus in epistola catholica], *7n Ezek. hom. 
iv. 1, *Hp. ad Alexandrmos, xvii. p. 71. (ed. Lom- 
matzsch), *de Princip. ili. 2. 1; the passages marked ἢ 
are extant only in a Latin translation). It was 
also commented on by Didymus (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xxxix. 1811-1818). (2) Carthage. It was accepted 
by Tertullian (see above, under ‘ Text’). (3) Rome. 
It isincluded in the Muratorian Canon, not improb- 
ably the work of Hippolytus (Lightfoot, Clement, 
ii. p. 405i%.).* The writer mentions certain writings 
which cannot be ‘received into the Catholic 
Church: for gall may not be mixed with honey.’ 
He then continues, ‘ Epistola sane inde et super- 
scrictio iohannis duas in catholica habentur.’ The 
context and the introduction of the sentence by 
sane (‘to be sure’) imply that doubts existed which 
he expressly puts aside (cf. Zahn, Gesch. des NT 
Kanons, τι. 1. p. 93). The evidence then justifies 
Zahn’s verdict (76. I. i. p. 321) that at the meeting- 
point of the 2nd and 3rd cent. the Epistle was 
accepted ‘in the Catholic Church, the Church of 
all the countries round the Mediterranean,’ a 
verdict with which Harnack (NZ um Jahr 200, 
79, 86) substantially agrees. On the other hand, 
the following facts must be noticed. (a) Though 
accepted by Tertullian, the Ep. does not appear 
to be quoted by Cyprian. Like He and Ja, it is 
omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus (an African 
list of the middle of the 4th cent.), unless we accept 
the somewhat precarious suggestion of Harnack 
(Theol. Lizg. 1886, col. 173) that a reference to the 
Epp. of St. James and St. Jude is intended in the 
una sola which stands after the mention of the three 
Epp. of St. John and again after that of the two Epp. 
of St. Peter (see Zahn, Gesch, τι. i. p. 155 n.; Sanday 
in Studia Bibl. οὐ Eccles. iii, Ὁ. 243 13). It is not 
unlikely that after the time of Tertullian the Ep. 
fell out of use in the N. African Church. It could 
be added that it has no place among the Books 
contained in the Latin Antiqua transiatio referred 
to by Cassiodorus (de Instit. Div. Lit. xiv.). (δ) 
It was not included in the Syriac Vulgate (cf. 
Amphilochius, lambi ad Scleucum (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xxxvii. 1593)), nor is it quoted in the Homilies of 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephraem (cf. 
Stud. Bibl. et Hecles. 111. Ὁ. 138). one of the 
Catholic Epistles is mentioned in the Doctrine of 
Addai (ed. Phillips, p. 44) among the Books pub- 
licly read in the Syrian Church. (c) There is no 
evidence that it was accepted in the School of 
Antioch, The passage commonly quoted from the 
Letter of the bishops who condemned Paul of 
Samosata (τοῦ καὶ τὸν θεὸν τὸν ἑαυτοῦ [καὶ κύριον] 
ἀρνουμένου καὶ τὴν πίστιν, ἣν καὶ αὐτὸς πρότερον εἶχε, 
μὴ φυλάξαντος, Eus. ΠῚ vii. 30. 4) can hardly be 
considered as a decisive reference to Jude **, especi- 
ally if, according to the best MSS, the words in 
brackets are omitted. In later times the Ep. does 
not seem to be quoted in the voluminous works of 
Chrysostom or Theodoret, and the phrase used (τῶν 

* The de Consummatione Mundi, in which (c. x.) Judel8 is 


quoted, is not a genuine work of Hippolytus (see Hippolyt’s 
Kleinere Exeg. u. Hom. Schriften, ed. Achelis, p. vii). 
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καθολικῶν ἐπιστολαὶ τρεῖς) in the Synopsis (Migne, Pat. 
Gr. lvi. 313 f.) which bears the name of the former 
appears to show that Jude,2P,1Jn,2Jnwere known 
and deliberately excluded. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(who made his view of the character of a Book a 
criterion of canonicity), according to Leontius of 
Byzantium (Migne, Pat. Gr. Ixxxvi. 1365), rejected 
(ἀποκηρύττει) this Epistle, as also Ja, 2P,2Jn, 3Jn 
(see especially Kihn, Τλοοά. von Mops. pp. 67, 75 1.). 
This is confirmed by the fact that Junilius (Jnséit. 
regularia, 6, 7), whom Kihn (p. 358 ff.) shows 
to represent Theodore’s views as to the Canon, 
reckons these Epistles as medic auctoritatis. 

We learn from Didymus, though his words in 
the Latin translation in which they reach us are 
somewhat obscure, that the Ep. was questioned 
by some on account of the strange reference to the 
dispute about Moses’ body. We learn from Jerome 
(de Vir. Illustr. 4) that it was rejected by many 
(‘a plerisque’) because it quoted from the Book of 
Enoch. Eusebius (J/# iii. 25, ef. ii. 23), reflecting 
the average opinion of his time, ranks it among 
‘the disputed Books, which yet are known and 
acknowledged by most.’ The Ep. has a place in 
the list of Canonical Scriptures set forth by the 
Third Council of Carthage in A.D. 397. This Canon, 
supported by the authority of Jerome and Augus- 
tine, gained universal acceptance in the W. Church, 

To sum up: considering the brevity of the Ep. 
and its special character, it had received, by the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent., a remarkably wide accept- 
ance in the Church. This early acceptance, repre- 
senting the voice of tradition, supports its authen- 
ticity. From the beginning of the 3rd cent., when 
tradition was to some extent checked by criticism, 
and when (in view of the Gnostic controversies) 
all apocryphal writings were regarded with sus- 
picion, the internal character of the Ep., its 
quotation from Enoch, and its reference to the 
Assumptio Moysi, tended to become a bar to its 
recognition as an authoritative document of the 
apostolic age. Even when the question of the NT 
Canon was virtually settled by the general opinion 
of the Church, such doubts and suspicions, based 
on internal evidence, found occasional expression. 

3. VOCABULARY, STYLE, LITERARY LINDEBTED- 
NESS.—In the vocabulary of Jude there are three 
elements. (a) There is the obvious Christian ele- 
ment. A Christian dialect has arisen. Certain 
words, 6.0. κλητοί, σωτηρία, πίστις, have attained, 
largely through the teaching and the writings of St. 
Paul (see below), a fixed and recognized meaning 
among Greek-speaking Christians. (6) The writer 
is steeped in the language of the LXX. In this 
short Ep. occur several words and phrases derived 
from the LXX which are not used independently 
by other NT writers—éexroprevew, ἐμπαίκτης (2 P), 
ἐνυπνιάζεσθαι, θαυμάζειν πρόσωπα, λαλεῖν ὑπέρογκα. 
Moreover, it should be noted that he uses words 
which do not oceur in the canonical books, but are 
found in the Book of Wisdom, diéios (Wis 750, cf. 
4 Mac 10% var. lec.), ἄλογα ζῷα (Wis 11%, cf. 4 Mac 
141". 18) σπιλοῦν (Wis 154). Further, with Jude * 
compare ὃ Mac 925, (c) He has at his command a 
large stock of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical 
words, ¢.g. ἀποδιορίζειν (Aristot.), ἄπταιστος (Xen., 
adverb Plat.), ἐκχυθῆναι (Aristoph., Polyb.), ἐπα- 
φρίζειν (Moschus), ζόφος (Hom., Hes., Pind., Polyb.), 
παρεισδύεσθαι (Hippocr., Plut., Philo), σπιλάδες 
(Hom., Anthol., Joseph.), συνευνωχεῖσθαι (Aristot., 
Joseph., Lucian), φθινοπώρινος (Aristot., Polyb., 
Plut.). Moreover, such phrases as πᾶσαν σπουδὴν 

| ποιεῖσθαι (Herod.), προκεῖσθαι δεῖγμα, δίκην ὑπέχειν 
(Herod., Soph., Eur.), κρίσιν ἐπιφέρειν, have a true 
Greek ring about them. It is interesting to note 
that more than once he adopts and presses into 
the service of Christian thought a recognized 


| Greek phrase—%} κοινὴ σωτηρία (‘the safety of the 
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state,’ see Wetstein’s note), of προγεγραμμένοι (* the 
proscribed,’ Polyb.). 

The vocabulary then of the Ep. proves that the 
author, though a Jew, was yet a man of some 
culture and, as it would seem, not without ac- 
quaintance with Greek writers. Writers, how- 
ever, of the ‘common’ dialect, embodying older 
strata of the language, would suffice to supply 
him with his vocabulary. 

From vocabulary we turn to style. Here we 
mark an entire lack of flexibility. There is in- 
deed in the Ep. a strong rhetorical element. 
But the writer is never carried away. ‘There are 
no rugged, broken sentences (v.!%is no exception to 
this statement) as in St. Paul’s Epistles. We 
miss entirely the power of epigram which is so 
strong a weapon with St. James, and the oratorical 
persuasiveness of the Ep. to the Hebrews. The 
powerful effect of the Epistle is due entirely (on 
the literary side) to the writer’s ability πυργῶσαι 
ῥήματα σεμνά. ‘The richness of the writer’s vocabu- 
ary stands in marked contrast to his poverty in 
ways of connecting and manipulating sentences. 
The general structure is characterized by a certain 
formality and stiffness. His fondness for triplets 
(νν.3" δ: 7. 8. 11. 12. 19. 22f. 25) hag often been noticed. 
The reiteration of οὗτοί εἰσιν (ol) at the beginning 
of sentences (vv.!% 1619 cf, 8: 1014) ig especially 
marked.* As the Ep. draws towards its close, 
there is a twice-repeated contrast between the 
false and the true members of the Chureh; in 
either case over against a οὗτοι is set a ὑμεῖς δέ 
(vv. 161. 19.) an arrangement unfortunately obscured 
in WH. Thus the writer’s Greek is a strong and 
weighty weapon over which, however, he has not 
a ready command. The elaborate and balanced 
doxology (cf. also v.4 καὶ μόνον... . Χριστόν) recalls 
passages in the Epistle of the Roman Clement, 
and suggests that the writer’s words took that 
liturgical form which was familiar to him in his 
ministrations in the Christian assembly. Indeed, 
the impression produced by the carefully-compacted 
arrangement of the whole Epistle is that in it we 
not improbably have a résumé of words spoken by 
an elder in the pone which, often repeated and 
pondered over, gradually formed themselves into 
the elaborate denunciation and exhortation of 
this Epistle. 

The literary affinities of the Ep. are important 
both for the ight which they throw on its history 
and also for purposes of interpretation. 

(i.) We have seen that the writer was familiar 
with the LXX. There are one or two indications, 
hardly perhaps decisive, that he was acquainted 
with the Hebrew OT. In ν.1}3 ἑαυτοὺς ποιμαίνοντες 
probably comes from Ezk 34? cf. 8, but it is closer 
to the Heb. (oyin... ons o'y4) than to the LXX 
μὴ βόσκουσιν οἱ ποιμένες ἑαυτούς. In ν.13 νεφέλαι 
ἄνυδροι ὑπὸ ἀνέμων παραφερόμεναι may be a reminis- 
cence of Pr 2514 (7s ov2) ΠῚ Ὁ) ΔΨ), but the LXX 
has no resemblance to Jude. In v.2% it is not im- 
probable that the two phrases ἐκ πυρὸς ἁρπάζοντες 
and τὸν ἀπὸ τῆς σαρκὸς ἐσπιλωμένον χιτῶνα are 
derived from Zec 3%, from which passage the 
phrase ἐπιτιμήσαι σοι Κύριος (v.°) is clearly taken 
(perhaps through the medium of the Asswmptio 
Moysi). But there are no points of contact be- 
tween Jude and the LXX rendering. On the other 
hand, the Hebrew word (o’st) used here, meaning 
‘ filthy,’ is connected with the words παν, ayiz, both 
meaning ‘excrements,’ and thus Jude’s plirase 


* In apocalyptic literature this is a regular formula, often in- 
troducing an answer to the seer’s question; see 6.9. Zee 19, 
Rev 714 114144, Enoch 463, Secrets of Enoch 72 188 193, A poe. 
Peter 4. 5. It is prohahle that Jude learned the use of the 
phrase from such writings, for which he clearly had a special 
liking. 

} Symmachus has the same close rendering (οἱ ποιμωΐναντες 
ἑαυτούς) Which St. Jude seems to have here. 
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alludes to the associations of the Hebrew word. 
The probability of these references taken together 
is greater than their probability when each is 
taken separately. So far as they go, they suggest 
that the writer of the Ep. was a Jew of Palestine. 

(11.) The discovery of the text of the Greek ver- 
sion of the Book of Enoch (1-82) among the 
Akhmim fragments has supplied new and import- 
ant material for the criticism of Jude. As this 
material does not appear as yet to have been fully 
utilized for this purpose, no apology is needed for 
the subjoined table giving coincidences of thought 


and language. 


On the quotation in v.™ from 


Enoch (1°), see the art. on ENOCH IN THE NT. 


JUDE. 


If. χοῖς . «. τετηρημένοις κλη- 
~ ~ ee 
τοῖς" ἔλεος ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη καὶ 
ἀγάπη πληθυνθείη. 


ἅ οἱ πάλαι χρογεγρ. εἰς τοῦτο τὸ 
κρίμα, ἀσεβεῖς, τὴν τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν 
χάριτα μεέτατ, BIS ὠσελγειων He 
τὸν μόνον ὃ. καὶ x. ἡμῶν “I, Xp, 
ἀρνούμενφι, 


} 
δ εἰδότας ἀπαξ πάντα, 


8 ἀγγέλους τὸ τοὺς μὴ τηρήσαν- 
τὰς τὴν ἑαυτῶν ἀρχὴν ἀλλὰ ἀπο- 
λιπόντας τὸ ἴδιον οἰκητήριον εἰς 
πρίσιν μεγάλης ἡμέρας δεσμοῖς 
αἰδίοις ὑπὸ ζόφον τετήρηκεν. 


Bf. ὡς Σόδομα. x. Τόμορρα.. - - 
πυρὸς αἰωνίου δίκην ὑπέχουσαι. 


ENOCH. 


18 μετὰ τῶν δικαίων τὴν εἰρήνην 
ποιήσει, καὶ ἐπὶ τοὺς ἐκλέκτους 
ἔσται συντήρησις καὶ εἰρήνη καὶ 
Ex” αὐτοὺς γενήσεται ἔλεος. 

56 ἔσται αὐτοῖς. -.- πᾶν ἔλεος 
καὶ εἰσάνη. 

6710 The judgment will come 
upon them, hecause they he- 
lieve in the lust of their body 
and have denied the Spirit of 
the Lord.’ The reference to 
this denial is frequent; see 
Charles’ note on 382, 

The sin of impurity is con- 
stantly denounced in Enoch; 
on the sin of the angels see 
below. 

The words ἀσεβής, ἀσέβεια, 
ἀσεβέν are characteristic of 
Enoch. They occur 4 times 
in 19 (=Jude Mt), Cf. 66f 82 
1020 132 2213. See helow on v.18, 

12 ἥκουσα παρ᾽ αὐτῶν πάντα 
καὶ ἔγνων ἐγὼ θεωρῶν. 

252 “τερὶ πώντων εἰδέναι θέλω. 
Cf. the Book of the Secrets af 
Enoch 401.2 612 ‘I know all 
things.’ 

The fall of the angels through 
lust is one of the main subjects 
of Enoch; see 6ff. 124 15% 191 
694f 8651, 10614, 

Parallels to particular 
phrases: (1) 966. σάντα σὺ ὁρᾷς 
ἃ ἐποίησεν. .. Σεμιαζᾶς, ᾧ τὴν 
ἐξουσίαν ἔδωκας ὥρχειν τῶν σὺν 
αὐτῶ ἅμα ὄντων. (2) 124 ἀπο- 
λιπόντες τὸν οὐρωνὸν τὸν ὑψηλόν. 
153 διὰ τί ἀπελίπετε τὸν οὐρανὸν 
τὸν ὑψηλόν: (8) 1567. ἐν τῷ 
οὐρανῷ καὶ κατοίπησις αὐτῶν oo. 
καὶ νῦν οἱ γίγαντες «. - ἐν τῇ γὴ 
αὶ κατοίκησις “ὑτῶν ἔστω. 272 
ὧδε ἔσται τὸ οἰκητήριον, Of, 382. 
(4) 1018. δῆσον τὸν ᾿Αζαὴλ ποσὶν 
wal χερσῖν, καὶ βάλε αὐτὸν εἰς 
τὸ σχότος. -. καὶ ἐπικάλυνψον 
αὐτῷ τὸ σκότος καὶ οἰχησάτω ἐκεῖ 
εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. .. καὶ ἐν τῇ 
ἡμέρῳ τῆς μεγάλης [τῆς 1] χρίσεως 
ἀπαχθήσεται εἰς τὸν Evrupiopeoy. 
1012 161 μέχρις ἡμέρας τελειώ- 
σέως, τῆς κρίσεως τῆς μεγάλης. 
191 μεχρι τῆς μεγάλης κρίσεως, 
224-41 μέχρι τῆς μεγώλης ἡμέρας 
τῆς κρίσεως, 254 274 546 844 9115 
949 0810. (5) 1018 εἰς τὸ δεσμιω- 
τήριον συνκλείσεως αἰῶνος, 128 
δεηθήσονται εἰ; τὸν «αἰῶνα. 2110 
ὧδε συνσχεθήσονται μέχρι αἰῶνος 
εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. 0911 ἐπεὶ δήσει 
αὐτοὺς μέχρις αἰῶνος. 54% 881 1038 
‘Into darkness and chains 
(lit. net).’ (6) 104f (see ahove 
(4)). 162 εἰς ζοφώδη τόπον. 6210 
‘Darkness will he piled upon 
their faces.’ Cf. Book of the 
Scerets of Enoch 184 ‘They 
{the rehellious angels] are kept 
in great darkness,’ 

In 676 the country near the 
Dead Sea is connected with the 
punishment of the angels, 
‘That valley of the angels who 
had seduced mankind hurned 


* The phrase occurs in the Book of Jubilees 23, ‘usque in 
diem iudicii magni.’ Cf. Boek of the Seerets of Enoch 186 ‘ They 
will be punished at the great day of the Lord’; 445 489 504 6216 


' ‘In the day of the great Judgment.* 
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JUDE. 
Ὁ πρόκειντοωι Bey pec 
9 ὁ ἀρχάγγελος. 
11 οὐαὶ αὐτοῖς, ὅτι τῇ ὁδῷ τοῦ 


Kaciy ἐπορεύθησων. 


121. νεφέλεει o 8 8 δένδρα 5... 
πύματα 3 ἃ ἀστέρες. 


18 ἀστέρες πλανήται οἷς ὁ ζόφος 
τοῦ σκότους εἰς αἰῶνα τετήρηται. 


18 κατὰ τὼς ἑαυτῶν ἐπιθυμίας 
πορευόμενοι τῶν ἀσεβειῶν, 

, ἃς ᾿ ~ 

21 προσδεχόμενοι τὸ ἔλεος τοῦ 


ENOCH. 


continually under the earth 
there.’ 

6712 *This judgment where- 
with the angels are judged is a 
testimony for the kings,’ etc. 

207 ἀρχαγγέλων ὀνόματω ἑπτά, 
Secrets of Hnoch 19% 201 213 
2 


In 227 (cf, 8556) Cain is men- 
tioned as the murderer of Abel. 

943 ‘Walk not in the path of 
wickedness nor in the paths of 
death.’ Then follows a long 
series of woes. 

In 2-5 all things are repre- 
sented as obeying the divine 
Will of φωστῆρες, τὰ δένδρα, ἡ 
θάλασσα καὶ οἱ ποταμοί, 8028. 
‘In the days of the sinners... 
their seed will be tardy on their 
lands and fields... the rain 
will be kept back... the fruits 
of the trees will be backward 
... many chiefs of the superior 
stars will err.’ 

1818. ἴδον ἑπτὰ ἀστέρας ὡς opy 
μεγάλα καιόμενα... δεσμωτήριον 
φοῦτο ἔχένετο τοῖς ἄστροις, The 
punishment of the stars is re- 
ferred to in 213-6 9024, 

132 περὶ «ἄντων τῶν ἐργῶν τῶν 
ἀσεβειῶν. 


18 At tbe time of the judg- 


κυρίου ἡμῶν I. Xp. ment is" αὐτοὺς [τοὺς δικαίους} 
γενήσεται ἔλεος. 

274 iv ταῖς ἡμέρωις τῆς "ρίσεως 
αὐτῶν εὐλογήσουσιν ἂν ἐλέει, ὡς 
ἐμέρισεν αὐτοῖς, 

1420 4 δόξα ἡ μεγάλη ἐκάθητο 
ἐπ’ αὐτῷ. 

272 περὶ τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ σκληρὰ 
λαλήσουσιν (|| xara Ἰζυρίου). 

635 * Would that we had rest 
.. « to confess our faith before 
His glory.’ : 

1023 * Allthe angels... will 
seek to hide tbemselyes from 
the presence of the Great 
Glory.’ 

1041 ‘The angels are mind- 
ful of you for good before the 
glory of the Great One: your 
names are written before the 
clory of the Great One.’ 

59 τὰ ἔτη τῆς χαρᾶς αὐτῶν 
““ληθυνθήσεται ἐν ἀγωλλιώσει. 

54 χωτὰ τῆς μεγαλοσύνης αὐτοῦ. 

123 εὐλογῶν τῷ κυρίω τῆς 
μεγαλοσύνης. 

1416 ὅλος [ὁ ofxes] διαφέρων ἔν 
δόξη καὶ ἔν τιμῇ καὶ ἕν μεγαλ- 
oruwn, ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαί ps 
ἐξειπεῖν ὑμὴν περὶ τῆς δόξης καὶ 
“αερὶ τῆς μεγαλοσύνης αὐτοῦ. 

(iii.) There is every reason to believe the assertion 
of Clement, Origen, and other Patristic writers 
(see the passages conveniently collected together 
in Charles, The Assumption of Moses, p. 105 ff.), that 
the writer derived the legend referred to in v.® 
from a document called The Assumption of Moses. 
This document was indeed, as Charles shows, part 
of a book whose true title was probably The Testa- 
ment of Moses, a fragment of which is known to 
us in a Latin translation under the title of The 
Assumption of Moses ; and this Testament,as Burkitt 
has shown (Guardian, June 1, 1898), is probably 
the epilogue of the Book of Jubilees, which claims 
to be the record of a revelation made to Moses on 
Sinai by the Angel of the Presence. In view of 
Jude’s use of this Mosaic literature the number of 
allusions in so short an Epistle to matters connected 
with Moses is noteworthy: the deliverance and 
punishment of Israel (v.°), the murmuring (v.'%, 
cf. 1 Co 10”), the episodes of Balaam and of Koral 
(v."). 

Between the Latin fragment of the Assumption 
(cf. Charles, p. 62) and Jude there are coincidences 
in thought and (to some extent) in language. 
With Jude? compare Assump. iv. 8, ‘ permanebunt 
in preposita fide sua.’ With Jude™ οἵ, Assump. 
vii. 4, ‘qui erunt homines dolosi, sibi placentes, 


24 στῆσαι κωτενώπιον τῆς δόξης 
αὐτοῦ. «. ἐν ἀγαλλιάσει. 


QW δόξα μεγαλωσύνη κράτος coi 
ἐξουσία. 


a ep a ..... οὧὦὦὐὦὦὕὕὄΔ.. . τς τ!Ὸ΄ᾳ ον Ξι Ὁ 


ficti in omnibus suis et omni hora diel amantes 
convivia, devoratores, ρα]. With Jude’ cf. 
Assump. vii. 9, ‘et manus eorum et mentes im- 
munda, tractantes, et os eorum loquetur ingentia’ ; 
y. 5 ‘mirantes personas locupletum et accipientes 
munera.’ With Jude οἵ, Assump. i. 10, ‘ut facias 
i a sine querellam sis Deo’ [MS est 
ideo]. 

(iv.) There can be no doubt that the writer was 
acquainted with and influenced in language and 
thought by St. Paul’s Epistles. In the salutation 
to τοῖς ἐν θεῷ πατρὶ ἠγαπημένοις we have parallels in 
1 Th 142Th 2"; the κλητοῖς here is precisely similar 
to the κλητοῖς of Ro 17,1 Co 132, In v.” the words 
ἐποικοδομοῦντες. . . πίστει recall Col 2’. To different 
points in the closing doxology (v.“*) we have a 
remarkable series of parallels in St. Paul—Ro 1675* 
(τῷ δὲ δυναμένῳ ὑμᾶς ornpitar... μόνῳ σοφῷ θεῷ διὰ 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ), Eph 3%, 1 ΤῊ 5”, 2 Th 3%, 1 Co 18, 
Eph 14, Col 1233, Besides these verbal coincidences 
there is a close parallel to 1 Co 101-18 in the promi- 
nence given (vv.> 4-16) to the deliverance and 
punishment of Israel regarded as a warning to 
the Christian body. 

The investigation, then, under this head has 
shown that the writer wasinfluenced in vocabulary, 
style, and thought by the OT (certainly by the 
LXX, probably also by the original Hebrew), by 
the Book of Enoch to a remarkable degree, by 
another apocryphal document embodying the his- 
tory of Moses, and lastly by Epistles of St. Paul 
(including probably Col and Eph). His vocabul- 
ary, moreover, proves him to have had at least 
some acquaintance with the literature of the 
‘common’ dialect, while at the same time his stiff- 
ness in the manipulation of sentences seems to 
stamp him as a man whose knowledge of Greek 
was acquired in later rather than in earlier life. 

4, THE RELATION OF JUDE TO 2 PETER.—That 
there is a close literary connexion between the 
two Epistles is clear when the following passages 
are compared: Jude |{ 2 P1515; 4] 21-8; 5} 122% 81; 
δ O49, 79810, BY OU, 9} QUE, 104 O12, Ny OIot. 
12f, Ι 9138. 17 ; 16 i 918. 171. | ΠΌΤΕ The hypothesis that 
both writers borrowed from a third document, 
though it has found stray advocates, may be put 
aside at once, as being destitute of any shred of 
external evidence, and as having no support in 
the peculiar phenomena of the two Epistles. The 
direct question therefore remains—which of the two 
writers ts the borrower ? 

The priority of 2 P has found within the last 
few years an intrepid and resourceful champion in 
F. Spitta (Der Zweite Brief des Petrus u. der Br. 
des Judas, 1885).* The considerations are of three 
kinds: (i.) The general alleged historical connexion. 
Spitta supposes that 2 P was written by St. Peter 
shortly before his death; that according to his 
promise (1°) he made provision for his corre- 
spondents being reminded of his teaching; and 
that St. Jude wrote his Ep. by way of carrying out 
St. Peter’s undertaking. Accordingly, in Jude, 
Spitta finds direct references to2 P. In v.° πάντα, 
and in νυν." 15 the article (οἱ), refer respectively to 
facts and persons well known to St. Jude’s readers 
through 2 P + (but on the phrase οὗτοί εἰσιν οἱ see 
above). Lastly, he holds that in Jude’ there is a 
specific reference to 2 P 33, In regard to this last, 
the crucial, point, it is incredible that St. Jude, 

*Spitta (Zur Geschichte ει. Litteratur des Urchristentums, 
ii. pp. 409-411 (1896)) has lately reaffirmed his position as to the 
relation of Jude and 2 P, and supported it by a fresh argument, 
He holds that the Shepherd of Hermas is a Christian recension 
of an older Jewish work. Of that Jewish work Jude and 2 P 
contain reminiscences. But he urges that investigation shows 
that the echoes of it in Jude must be derived through the 
medium of 2P. On Zahn’s position see footnote to Literature. 

+ In v.19 there is a similar article, but no reference to 2 P can 


be made out. Spitta therefore supposes that the allusion is to 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 
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writing with the special purpose of reminding his 
readers of St. Peter's Epistle, should smother his 
reference to the words of that Epistle in an appeal 
to the habitual oral teaching (ἔλεγον) of the apostles 
generally (τῶν ἀποστόλων), and that he should 
omit the chief count of his master’s indictment. 

(ii.) Connexion of thought. It must suffice to 
apply this test to two pairs of passages :— 


(a) In 2P 211 (ὅτου ἄγγελοι x,7.A.) We have an example of 
forbearance answering to that adduced in Jude9 from the 
Assumptio. It has often been pointed out that the reference 
in 2 Pis so general that it has no meaning until it is interpreted 
in the light of Jude. Spitta, however, maintains that Jude has 
mistaken the allusion in 2 P. Adopting the reading παρὰ 
Κυρίου, he supposes that 2 P refers to Enoch (104@- 124131), where 
Cod is described as sending Raphael to the fallen angel Azazel, 
and Raphael and his fellows as executing the commission by 
sending Enoch to Azazel] with a message of judgment. The 
objections to this ingenious suggestion are many, and, it seems, 
insuperable. It necessitates the adoption of the inferior read- 
ing παρὰ Kupiov.* Again, the allusion could not have been 
surmised by the original readers of 2 P. Its discovery was 
reserved for a scholar, who, studying 2 P with Jude, had Enoch 
brought prominently before him. Again, no stress is laid in 
Enoch on the message being sent through the patriarch ; and 
indeed there is something grotesque in finding an example of 
forbearance in the angels sending a man to do what, ex 
Aypothesi, they shrank from doing themselves. Lastly, a 
message of judgment from God could not be described as βλάσ- 
@ujeos κρίσις. The passages, therefore, remain decisive witnesses 
against the priority of 2P. (6) An argument of a different 
kind is supplied by Jude19} 2 P 212, The verse in Jude fits 
into the context (see v.8), and is itself well compacted, the μὲν 
ν ὡς OO marking a simple and forcible contrast (cf. ν. 8) The 
phrase φυσικῶς ἐτίστασθαι is a very natural phrase,t and the 
word queixa: is necessary to limit the kind of knowledge. The 
clause ὡς τὰ ἄλογα Cae (note art.) stands after φυσικῶς, which 
it further defines, Lastly, φθείρειν παι answers to μειωΐνουσιν in 
v.8, just as βλασφημοῦσιν of v.19 to βλασφημοῦσιν in v.8, The 
Petrine verse, on the other hand, is but loosely connected with 
the previous context; there is something artificial in the 
paronomasia φθοράν, φθορᾷ, φθαρήσονται (cf. 14 219), and the use 
of the adjective fone is, to say the least, strange. All the 
expressions in Jude (except ove... iticravrai) have something 
corresponding to them in 2 P, and it is almost impossible to 
conceive that the ill-compacted and artificial sentence of the 
latter should have been the original of the terse, orderly, and 
natural sentence of the former. The investigation of other 
parallels would lead to the same conclusion; see especially 
Jude 13 || 2 P 217, the phrase οἷς ὁ ζόφος, x.7.a. in Jude referring to 
the stars, and being a reminiscence (see above) of passages in 
Enoch, 


(iii.) Vocabulary and style. (a) Positive argu- 
ments. The verdict must be arrived at not by 
drawing up statistics as to words, but by estimating 
the naturalness of the use of words and phrases in 
the parallel passages. 


In 2 P we find elaborated expressions, containing sometimes 
favourite words of the author, corresponding to forcible, simple 
expressions, sometimes echoes of Enoch, in Jude. Thus, for 
example, εἰδότας ἅπαξ πώντα, (οἴ, Enoch), Jude 5j| καΐπερ εἰδότας x. 
ἐστηριγμένους (οἵ, 317 214 318) ἐν τῷ παρούσῃ (9) ἀληθείᾳ (22), 2 Ῥ 112. 
ὑπὸ ζόφον (ci. Enoch), v.5|| σειροις ζόφου, 243 ἐν ταῖς ἀγώταις ὑμῶν 
σσιλάδες (the meaning ‘ hidden rocks’ being certified by the fact 
that it is followed by a series of images from the natural world), 
ν,12}} σπίλοι καὶ peaipeos (Cf. 314) ἐντρυφῶντες (cl. τὴν... τρυφήν, just 
above) ἐν ταῖς ἀπάταις αὐτῶν (the addition οἵ αὐτῶν confirming 
ἀπάταις as against the reading eyeérais), 213, 


(6) Negative arguments. It must be remembered 
that, on the hypothesis of the priority of 2 P, Jude 
had the whole of 2 P before him. St. Jude wrote, 
according to Spitta’s theory, to St. Peter’s corre- 
spondents to remind them of the apostle’s teaching 
in his letter. Itis strange, therefore, that he does 
not refer explicitly to St. Peter or to his letter, 
especially as St. Peter had in that letter referred 
explicitly to St. Paul’s letters; strange that, since 
he must have regarded the whole letter with 
peculiar reverence, there are large tracts of it 
which had no influence at all over him; equally 


* The authorities are: (1) rape Kupio NBO K, L, P. cursrl 
eat; Thphl Oec; (2) παρὰ Κυρίου curs8 m tol syr-harcl cums 
arpolysl: (3)om. A 13 40 137 cur! pl boh (=me) vg: lat syrr-bodl- 
harel (text) aeth are’p, 

Spitta (p. 166) among the authorities for (2) gives ‘syrP 
syre*.’ He has mistaken Tischendorf’s ‘syrPc.*’ and has 
evolved a new Syriac version. 

+ Cf. Xen, Cyrop. ii. 3. 9 (inaccurately quoted by Wetstein 
in loc.), μάχη, ἣν ἐγὼ ὁρῶ πάντας ἀνθρώπους φύσει ἐπισταμένους, 
ὥσπερ ys καὶ τἄλλα Guia κ.τ.λ. 


strange that he does not in any way catch the 
strongly marked literary style of his master; and 
further, that words which would fix themselves in 
the mind of an attentive student of 2 P are not 
found in his letter. 

These words are such as the following :-- ἄθεσμος, 27 317 
ἀποφεύγειν, 14 218.20; ἀστήρικτος, 214 316 (cf. στηρίζειν, 112 - «γμός, 
91) 5 διό, 110.12 Bids gi yap, 2.. 20» ἐντολή, 221 32: ἐπάγγελμα, 14 
318 (ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι, 219); ἐπάγειν, 21. » ἐπίγνωσις, 13. ὃ. ὃ 220 (verb 
221 bis; γνῶσις, 151. 818). ἐπὶ phy tiv, 15.15 εὐσεβής, 29, -σέβεια 
13.6.7 8511. ἡγεῖσθαι, 113 213 34153 ἡττᾶσθαι, 219s ὑπάρχειν, 18 21 
811; οὐ φείδεσθωι, Z4f 

To sum up: If Jude wrote first, then the author 
of 2 P, with the Ep. of Jude in his mind rather 
than actually before him, altered the sequence of 
its imperfectly remembered thoughts and expres- 
sions, elaborated and, with the aid of a phraseology 
peculiarly his own, made variations on phrases 
which clung to his memory. If, on the other 
hand, Jude wrote with the express purpose of re- 
calling his master’s letter to his readers, we must 
ret suppose that with rare skill he eliminated 
1arsh and tortuous phrases, brought together 
scattered ideas, infused reminiscences of Enoch, 
and wrought the whole into natural compact and 
harmonious paragraphs. It is not too much to say 
that to have composed under such conditions a 
letter so forcible, so clearly and neatly expressed, 
and so bound together by interdependence of 
thought and phrase as is St. Jude’s Epistle, would 
have been little short of a miracle of literary skill. 

These various lines of argument converge and, 
so far as demonstration is possible in literary 
questions, demonstrate the priority of Jude. 

ὅ. DATE OF COMPOSITION AND AUTIORSHIP.— 
A convenient statement of the dates assigned to 
the Ep. by German critics is given in Holtzmann, 
Linlertung, p. 329. The older critics of the 
Tiibingen school, regarding the letter as a forgery 
of the Judaists against the Paulinists, placed 
it late in the 2nd cent. More recent critics place 
it about the middle or in the first half of the 2nd 
cent. Thus Pfleiderer (Urchristenthwm, p. 835 ff.) 
holds that it was written against the Carpocratians 
of Alexandria, and therefore not before A.D. 150. 
Jilicher (Hinleit. p. 147) gives the limits as 180 
and 100, and urges that, since the writer’s tone of 
wonder and anger implies that he is dealing with a 
new form of error, it must not be placed very late 
in this period. With this verdict Harnack (Die 
Chronologie, p. 466) substantially agrees. 

The superior limit is fixed by the evidence as to 
the reception of the Epistle; the inferior by internal 
evidence. The latter turns on the following points: 
(1) the way in which ‘the faith’ is spoken of as a 
formulated deposit (vv.*: 39) ; (2) the language as to 
the apostles (v.!7)—the apostolic —— is long 
passed ; (3) the use of Apocryphal writings ; (4) 
the existence of Gnosticism, either that of the 
Carpocratians or, as Harnack thinks, such as 
Epiphanius under various names describes as in- 
festing Syria and Palestine, and which (apparently 
at a later time) found expression in the Coptic 
Gnostic literature edited by Schmidt (‘Texte u. 
Untersuch.’ viii. 1, 2). 

These points must be briefly examined. (1) The 
use of πίστις in Gal 133 3% 6”, Ro 108, Eph 4°, Ph 
1%, closely approximates to that of our Ep., while 
the thought does not go beyond that of Gal 1°, 
Ro 61, (2) The language of ν. 7 implies that the 
recipients of the Ep. had been wont to receive oral 
instruction (ἔλεγον) from the general body of the 
apostles (τῶν ἀποστ.), and that this period of inter- 
course was now over. It may well be that some 
of the apostleshad been removed by death, but the 
requirements of the language are satisfied if we 


| suppose that the apostles were now scattered. (3) 


The argument from the use of Apocryphal books 
is serious only when it is vaguely put, as by 
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McGifiert (Hist. of Christianity in the Apost. Age, 
p. 587), ‘He makes use of two late apocryphal 
works.’ Asa matter of fact, Enoch is assigned by 
almost all scholars to a date B.c. (Schiirer, HJP 
Il. 111. p. 591%). The Assumption of Moses was 
probably written within the first 30 years of our 
era (Charles, ἃ 11; Schtirer, ἐδ. p. 78f., with 
Ewald and others, places it within the first decade 
after Herod’s death). (4) The Gnostic character of 
the persons attacked in the Ep. is deduced from 
three passages. 


(a) In v.4> the words τὸν μόνον δεσπότην x. κύριον ἡμεῶν “I. Xp, ἀρνού- 
fives are SUPpoOsed to point to a denial of God as the Creator and 
Governor of the world, and to a docetic view of Christ’s Person, 
The common article, however, together with ἡμῶν placed after 
κύριον, proves that Obrist alone is meant—a conclusion confirmed 
by τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμοῶν in v.4>, The combination δέσποτα κύριε occurs 
several times in the LXX (e.g. Gn 152-8; cf. Is 124). The denial 
is a denial in life (cf. Tit 116) of Christ's sovereignty (1 Co 620, 
Ro 1618, Ph 318), (6) The tvurveScusves of v.8 is thought to point 
to visions as the source of Gnostic speculations. The word, 
however, in itself connotes nothing more than the wilfulness 
and falseness of their principles of conduct (cf. frag. in Cramer 
and Bengel, tm foc.). (6) In v.19 it is urged that Jude retorts 
upon Gnostic teachers their own language of disparage- 
ment; they are the ~uyixoi But this is to force an 
elaborate meaning into simple words. <A phrase in v.16 (θαυμεά 
Covrss πρόσωπα ὠφελίας χάρι» shows that the ‘distinctions’ 
they made were largely social (cf. Ja 217, 1 Oo 1118-22), The 
οἱ ἀποδιορίζοντες (which Jude interprets by his antithetical 
ἐποικοδομοῦντες bavrovs) i is equivalent to St. Paul’s οἱ τὰς dixorraciag 

- ποιοῦντες in Ro 1617 (see above). The best commentary on 
our passage is 1 Co 31-8, Gal 519f. 


The arguments therefore for assigning the Ep. 
to the 2nd cent. break down on examination. 

Other critics place the Ep. in the latter half of 
the Ist cent. To this class belong most English 
scholars (Plumptre, Lumby, Salmon, Plummer), 
and among recent German writers Spitta (who 
ae Jude shortly after St. Peter’s death), von 
oden (who, holding that there is nothing te ‘show 
that the Ep. was not written by a younger brother 
of the Lord, gives 80-90 as an approximate date), 
Kuhl (who places it 65-80). 

We are brought therefore to the problem of 
authorship, The Ep. begins with the words ᾿Ιούδας 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ δοῦλος, ddehdile δὲ ᾿Ιακώβουι Those 
who place the Ep. in the 2nd cent. either suppose 
that it is pseudepigraphic (so Pfleiderer, who 
suggests that some local traditions influenced the 
writer to take the name of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’), or hold that it was written by someone 
bearing the name Jude,* and that (to quote 
Harnack’s view) possibly the words Ἰησοῦ Χρ. 
δοῦλος, and certainly the words ἀδελφὸς δὲ Ἰακώβου, 
were added at a later time (z.e. 150-180) to enhance 
its value as a weapon against Gnosticism. If it 
is objected that such an interpolator would have 
made Jude to be the apostle, Jiilicher suggests 
that ἀδελφὸς Ἰακώβου is a ‘synonym for the title of 
bishop.’ Those who find in the Ep. itself no 
evidence to show that it could not have been 
written in the apostolic age need not criticise 
these speculations. ‘The simplest interpretation of 
the salutation, which identifies the writer—not 
with the apostle (ef. Wordsworth), nor with Judas 
Barsabbas (cf. J. Lightfoot, Plumptre), but—with 
the brother of the Lord (Mt 13°, Mk 65), is the best. a 
It appears that the Lord’s kindred had a posi- 
tion of authority accorded them, especially among 
Palestinian Christians (Eus. H# iii. 11. 20, 33. 6, 
iv. 22. 4. At a much earher date St. Paul, 
writing to a Gentile Church, appeals to the case of 

* Grotius, Annotationes (on Jude 1), gives it as his opinion that 
2 P was the work of Symeon the successor of James, and that 
our Epistle was written by Jude, the last Jewish Bp. of Jeru- 
4 ah the reign of Hadrian (Eus. ## iv. δ. 3; Epiph. Her. 
0 

+ This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Jude uses the 
Assumption of Moses, We know that his brother James the 
Just had much in common with what was highest in the | 
teaching and practice of the Pharisees. To such men the 


Assumption, the work probably of a Pharisaic Quietist (Charles, 
Introd. § 10), would naturally appeal. 


‘the brethren of the Lord’ as having a decisive 
bearing on the {: uestion of his own rights (1 Co 95). 
The name of James was influential in distant 
Churches (Gal 2, Ja 1). There is then every reason 
to believe that the words ἀδελφὸς ᾿Ιακώβου would 
win a hearing for the writer, whether St. James 
were living or dead, especially in churches which 
were in constant communication with the church 
at Jerusalem. That Palestinian Jews, especially 
those who, like St. James and St. Jude, had been 
brought into constant communication with Jews of 
the Dispersion, would be likely to have a command 
of Greek has been shown by Mayor, St. James, 
p- xlif., Zahn, Hinleitung in das NT, § 2 (see 
especially p. 31 } 

The limits of date are now greatly narrowed. 
The superior limit is the death of St. Jude. The 
language of Hegesippus (ap. Eus. HE iii. 20) 
shows that the interview of Domitian with St. 
Jude’s grandsons can hardly be placed late in 
that Emperor’s reign (μέχρι Τραιανοῦ περιμεῖναι αὐτοὺς 
τῷ βίῳ), and that St. Jude had been dead some 
time before it took place (ἔτι δὲ περιῆσαν) Hence 
we cannot place the letter later than 80. As 
to the inferwr limit, we must allow time (a) for 
the apostolic college to have been broken up by 
the separation of its members, and probably by the 
death of some ; (6) for such Pauline phraseology as 
we find in 1 Co, Ro, Col, Eph to have become 
known to a Hebrew Christian probably of Jerusa- 
lem, partly perhaps through personal intercourse 
(Ac 15. 18% 2115.) certainly (as the kind of evidence 
shows) through astudy of those Epistles. We cannot 
then place the Ep. earlier than the composition of 
Coland Eph. The general tone of the Ep. harmon- 
izes best with a date somewhat late in the apostolic 
age. We shall not be far wrong if we suppose that 
it was written within a year or two of the Pastoral 
Epistles (assuming their genuineness), the Apoca- 
lypse (assuming the earlier date), the First Epistle 
of St. Peter, and the Ep. to the Hebrews. 

6. PLACE OF WRITING, DESTINATION, CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF COMPOSITION. — Many critics, who 
regard the Ep. as directed against a developed 
ε΄ hold it probable that it was written in 

Peyet (e.g. Jtilicher), or even more definitely in 
Alexandria (Mayerhoff’s conjecture, adopted by, 
6... Schenkel, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer), We have 
already considered the ground for this conjecture, 
The ‘ brethren of the Lord’ would naturally have a 
prominent place among ‘the elders’ closely con- 
nected with St. James at Jerusalem. There is no 
reason to doubt that the Ep. was composed either 
there or at least in Palestine. 

As to its destination, the salutation is quite 
general. From this fact some critics have deduced 
the conclusion that the Ep. is a circular letter (so 
Ewald), others that the letter-form is purely arti- 
ficial (so Jiilicher, Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 244). 
But although the destination is not named in the 
salutation, the situation with which the letter 
deals is too concrete to be universally applicable. 

A brief examination of the evidence which the 
letter supplies as to the condition of its intended 
readers ΨΗΙ furnish a elue—probable, not certain— 
to their identification. (1) The doctrine of God’s 
grace had been taught among them (v.‘). They 
were probably, therefore, men among whom St. 
Paul had worked. (2) They had received oral 
instruction from the apostles generally (v.17). They 

robably, therefore, lived at no great distance from 

erusalem. (3) They were in danger of being 
leavened by certain false brethren, against whom 
the Ep. is designed to warn them. What was the 
character of these false brethren? (a) There is 
| nothing in the Ep. to lead to the supposition 
that they were teachers, or that their error was 
doctrinal ; (8) ee eee were grossly immoral in life, 
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vy. 4 8:10. (Βαλαάμ) 13.38.5 (γ) they were essentially 
docfects,—wholly destitute of godly fear,—and in 
particular they profaned the ὠγάπαι (ν.12) and the 
associated Eucharist by their reckless participation 
(συνενωχ. ἀφόβως; ef. 1 Co 11°") and their selfish 
greed (ἑαυτοὺς ποιμαίνοντες ; cf. 1 Co 11%); (δ) in 
word and deed they were insubordinate against 
divinely constituted authority,* vv.% %" (Kopé) 1 
(yoyyvoral); (ε) they fomented schisms, v.!*; (ἢ 
they practically perverted the doctrine of grace, v.4 
(cf. Gal 51%, Ro 6%: 1). 

All these points (except the last) have parallels in 
St. Paul’s picture of the Corinthian Church. The 
same dangers from pagan associations and sur- 
roundings are emphasized also in Ac 15% *8, 1 Th 
41-6, Ro 167%, Ph 3% 17%, Eph 4%, Rev 214 20 34, 
and again in the Didaché (ili. 3, 6). The men, 
therefore, against whom St. Jude warns his readers 
appear to have brought the vices and the unchas- 
tened selfishness of paganism within the Christian 
body. The Church, accordingly, to which the letter 
is addressed was, it would seem, predominantly a 
Gentile Chureh. Thisis confirmed by an inciden- 
tal phrase, which yet has a conspicuous place in the 
Ep.—repl τῆς κοινῆς ἡμῶν σωτηρίας (v.*). Jude writes 
as a Hebrew Christian to Gentile Christians, The 
Church which best fulfils these conditions is the 
Church in the Syrian Antioch (οἴ. Beyschlag, New- 
test. Theol. ii. p. 484), where St. Paul taught early 
and late in his missionary career, a Church in 
constant communication with the Church at Jer- 
usalem (e.g. Ac 15', Gal 2), visited, as we learn 
incidentally, by one of the older apostles (Gal 211), 
and exposed to the same dangers from heathenism 
as the Church at Corinth. It is of course quite 
possible that the Ep., with its general salutation, 
was intended to be cireulated among a group of 
Churches connected with Antioch (ef. Ac 15°). 

It is not hard to conjecture the circumstances 
under which the letter, such being its scope and 
such its probable destination, was written. We 
may suppose that members of the Church of Anti- 
och came to Jerusalem with news that the leaven 
of heathen lawlessness was spreading there. St. 
Jude, one of the original ‘elders’ of the mother 
Church, and therefore now (especially if St. James 
was dead) in a position of peculiar authority, feels 
the gravity of the occasion, the danger attend- 
ing a perversion of St. Paul’s doctrine of grace, 
as St. James had realized that involved in the 
perversion of the true doctrine of faith. The 
messengers are returning. St. Jude would gladly 
have sent by them a letter dealing with the bless- 
ings of salvation common to Hebrew and Gentile 
Christians alike. The crisis, however, of which he 
has heard forces him to narrow his subject to an 
earnest appeal that, in the present accentuation of 
the perils which were inseparable from the position 
of a Gentile Chureh, they would preserve the purity 
of the faith in matters of life and conduct. 

7. SUMMARY OF THE EPISTLE.—A. necessarily 
brief paraphrase will bring out the connexion of 
thought. 

The salutation of Jude (v.'"). The treacherous 
entrance into your Church of certain depravers of 
God’s grace in Christ and practical deniers of Jesus 
as Lord, force me to make my letter a simple call 
to you to contend for the one faith (v.**), I need 
only remind you of the ancient examples of the 
danger of faithlessness and fleshly sin—Israel (the 
primary type of the Christian society), the angels 
who fell, and (like these last in sin and punish- 
ment) the Cities of the Plain (vv.5), espite 


* In v.58 χυριότητα (cf. Didaché iv. 1) is abstract: it is the 
rinciple of authority in general which they rejected. The word 
ἀξως probably points to actual offices of authority in the Church 

(cf. Clem. Al. Strom. vi. 13, Ὁ. 798, ἐγκωαταταγῆναι τῷ πρεσβυτερίω 
κατὰ, προκοπὴν δόξης᾽ δόξω γὰρ δόξης SimPipss). 


such examples, these men, ever yielding to their 
own wayward fancies, are guilty both of fleshly 
sin and of rebellion. They deny the principle of 
authority ; they malign those set torule. Unlike 
the archangel in his controversy with the devil, 
they do not fear to malign even the dread realities 
of authority which are too high for their compre- 
hension, while in the low region of their own animal 
instincts they corrupt themselves (vv.%!°), Serip- 
ture (ν.}}) and nature (v.!-) prefigure their mani- 
fold sins and their doom. Nay, they are the true 
subject of the ancient patriarch’s prophecy (v.!*). 
Be not as they are. Yhey are unrestful—discon- 
tented, selfish, boastful, intriguing flatterers, Do 
you be calm, remembering that the apostles, when 
they visited you, used to tell you that such men 
would arise (νν. 6.18, Again, these men, having 
only natural aims, cause divisions. Do you build 
up your society on the foundation of the faith, the 
Spirit helping your prayers, the love of the Father 
being your protection, the final merey of Jesus 
Christ being your hope (vv.%), Such is your 
duty to yourselves. What is it to these men? 
Towards some, still wavering, cherish a hopeful 
compassion; others you must try to save by 
desperate effort ; towards others you can only feel 
a compassion paralyzed by fear of contamination 
(v.2%-), To God the Father, who can preserve you 
from these snares, and finally place you in His 
own presence untainted and exultant, to Him 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ be glory for 
ever (v.76), 
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Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1881; Laurmann, 1818; Lumby in Speaker's 
Commmentary, 1881; O. F. Keil, 1883; E. Kuhl in Weiss- 
Meyer, 1897 (ed. 6); A. Plummerin Ellicott’s Comm. for English 
Readers, 1883, the same in Hxpositor’s Bible, 1891; Plumptre 
in Camb. Bible for Schools, 1880; Rampf, 1854; M. F. Sadler, 
1891; Schneckenburger, 1832 ; Schott, 1863 ; von Soden in Hand- 
Commentary, 1892 (ed. 2); Stier, 1850 ; G. Wandel, 1898; Wiesinger 
in Olshausen, Bibelwerk, 1862. 

(3) General.—The relevant sections in the Introductions to 
the NT, especially the following :—Bleek, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, 
Holtzmann, Jutlicher, Salmon, B. Weiss, de Wette (ed. 1860), 
Zahn*; art. ‘Jude’ in Hney. Brit. (Lumby), the arts. in 
Herzog (Sieffert), Smith (ed. 1895, A. Plummer), Schenkel 
(Schenkel): also the following books and articles:—E. Arnaud, 
Des Citations apocr. de Jude, 1849, the same, Recherches 
critiques sur δόρ. de Jude avee commentaire, 1851 (also 
Eng. tr. in Brit. and Foreign Evang. Review, July 1859); 
L. A. Arnaud, Hssai crit, sur l'authen. 1835; Beyschlag, Neu- 
test. Theol, 1892 (ii. pp, 483-486); Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895 


* The second vol. of Zahn’s Hinleitung appeared after this 
article was in print. It contains (pp. 42-110) a very full dis- 
cussion of the questions connected with Jude and 2P. The 
chief conclusions at which Zahn arrives are as follows. 2P 
was written by St. Peter before, about the autumn of A.D. 63, 
he visited Rome, ζ.6. 60-63. it was addressed to Ohurches 
mainly Jewish in or near Palestine. Ep. Jude was the work of 
the Lord’s brother, and was addressed to the same Churches 
as2P. The libertines of Jude are false teachers, and exactly 
correspond to the picture drawn by anticipation in 2 P, to 
which, indeed, reference is made in Jude4-17, Zahn takes 
Jude > to refer to the deliverance of a people (anarthrous λαόν) 
by ‘Jesus’ (best supported reading) from the spiritual Egypt of 
sin, and to the subsequent judgment on the unbelieving in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The date, therefore, of the Ep. must 
be after 70, and is probably about 75. It may be added that 
Zahn thinks that Jude used the Hebrew or Aramaic original of 
Enoch, 

The writer of the article would gladly have considered Zahn’s 
position in greater detail. But he does not find any reason to 
modify his own arguments or conclusions. 
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(p. 189 ff.); Ewald, Sieben Sendschreiben, 1870; Farrar, 
Barly Days of Christianity, 1882 (i. pp. 220-243); Gloag, fn- 
trod. to the Cath. Epistles, 1887; Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf 
Apostel (‘Texte ἃ. Untersuch.’ ii. 1, 2), 1884 (Ὁ. 105f.), the 
same, Die Chronologie, 1897 (pp. 465-469); Jessien, De αὐθεντίᾳ 
ep, Jud@, 1821; Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, 1875 (p. 69ff.); 
McGiffert, Zist. of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 1897 (pp. 
585-688); Mayerhoff, Die Petrinischen Schriften, 1885 (pp. 171- 
182); Neander, Planting of the Christian Church (Eng. tr. in 
Bohn’s series, p. 391f.); Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 1887 (pp. 
835-843); Renan, St. Paul, 1869 (p. 300 ff.) ; Ritschl in SK, 1861 
(p. 103 ff., ‘ Ueber die im briefe des Judas characterisirten Anti- 
nomisten’); B, Weiss in SK, 1868 (p. 256ff., ‘Die Petrinische 
Frage, Das Verhaltniss zum Judasbrief’); Zockler, Handb. ἃ. 
Theol. Wissensch., 1883, i. p. 4191. (Schulze). 
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JUDGE, JUDGING.—Among the early Israelites 
the official organization of the administration of 
justice was entirely unknown. There were no 
courts of law, no official judges, no codified laws. 
Disputes were settled by the natural heads of 
families and tribes, in accordance with the customs 
that had grown up in the course of their develop- 
ment. These customs were connected with the 
family and with religion. In the earliest book 
of Hebrew history (JE) the pictures of patriarchal 
times represent the father or head of the family 
as possessing supreme power over his property 
(Gn 27), his slaves (Gn 21), and the members of 
his own family (Gn 22. 38%). Disputes between 
families were settled by an appeal to force, or by 
an amicable covenant between the heads of the 
families (Gn 21; cf. the story of Jacob and Esau 
in Gn 32). But J’ Himself is also represented as 
acting as supreme judge, and that not only in the 
case of peoples (Babel, Sodom), but also of indi- 
viduals (Gn 205). So also refractory members of a 
family were solemnly dedicated to God’s wrath 
(Gn 4954), 

The beginnings of the history of Israel as a 
people were dominated by the strong personality 
of Moses. During the nomad period, family dis- 
mutes were still settled by the head of the family ; 

ut Moses himself was the supreme judge to whom 
appeals were brought (Ex 18), and he is repre- 
sented as himself bringing the matters to J” for 
decision (Ex 1815), though we are not told low he 
gained his knowledge of the will of the Deity. 
Moses had no officials to execute his sentences, 
but seems in case of division of opinion to have 
appealed to those who agreed with him to carry 
out his punishments by force (Ex 32%), This 
work, however, proved too much for one man, 
and on the advice of his father-in-law he selected 
a number of the heads of families—already accus- 
tomed to judging in matters pertaining to their 
own families—to judge the intertribal disputes, 
reserving for himself the right of settling the more 
difficult questions that arose (Ex 187%; ef. the 
parallel account in Nu 1176 24), 

It was in accordance with this appointment that 
the later ‘Book of the Covenant’ was represented 
as given by Moses to these elders as a body of 
customs for their guidance (Ex 2]! 24). he 
active participation of the Deity in judging is 
still prominent al] through this period. To seek a 
judgment was to ‘seek Jahweh’ (Ex 337), Τά 
was J” Himself who punished Miriam (Nu 1910), 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16), and the Israelites 
themselves (Nu 21). Achan was detected by J” 
(whose will on this occasion was ascertained by the 
drawing of lots), and the punishment was carried 
out by the people (Jos 7). 

The settlement in Canaan, and consequent 
change from nomad to settled life, led to the 
emphasizing of local rather than family and tribal 
authority. The ancient customs were continued, 
but the ‘elders of the city’ (ὙΠῸ 201) took the 

lace of the elders of the tribe (Jg 8° 11’, and see 
below for Deut.; cf. Nowack, Arch. i. 322, and 
sce ELDER IN OT), though the claims of the 
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latter were not overlooked even in the 7th cent, 
(cf. Dt 1618), During this period the term ‘ judges‘ 
was applied to the local heroes, who delivered and 
ruled the tribes of Israel. (For the use and 
meaning of »5¥% in the Book of Judges, see the 
following two articles). 

The institution of a monarchy also modified the 
previous customs, inasmuch as the king and his 
officials were in a better position than most to 
enforce their decisions by means of the power they 
possessed. The administration of justice in the 
country naturally remained in the hands of the 
city elders and men who had gained a reputation 
for wisdom; and the settlement of disputes was 
by arbitration rather than by royal justice; but 
where a royal officer was stationed, there he would 
often be appealed to. The king was the most 
powerful (at any rate in the best days of the 
monarchy), and therefore the supreme judge. 
The person of the king was usually accessible to 
the poorest of his subjects. The men of Israel 
brought their troubles regularly to David (25 157"). 
The power of the king enabled him when present 
to override or overawe the local courts (1 K 21, 
1 5. 8, 28 163 etc.). It was during this period (in 
the 9th or 8th cent.) that a short book of ‘judg- 
ments’ owe (Ex 21-239; cf. EXoDUS in vol. 1. 
p. 810) was cdited to guide the decisions of men 
who were called upon to decide certain cases. 
How far it obtained any authority we cannot tell, 
but it is very short and incomplete. Judges are 
mentioned only once in this code, viz. in 21, but 
the word o*55 used here is a rare word; tlie 
sentence in which it occurs is difficult to construe 
as it stands, and Budde has suggested a different 
reading, which contains no mention of judges 
(ZATW xi, 106 ff.) In Ex 21° 295.9 RVm reads 
‘judges’ as a translation of oxy, but the word 
seems to be used here as usual with the meaning 
‘God’ given in the RV text.* 

Towards the end of the 7th cent. (in 621) another 
code of laws—the Deuteronomic—was proclaimed, 
but the unfortunate death of Josiah seems to 
have rendered it ineffective from 608 until after the 
Exile. (See DEUTERONOMY). In judicial matters 
it confirmed for the most part the already existing 
customs. Judges and officers (Ὁ 19} oye) are to 
be appointed in all the cities, according to the 
tribes (Dt 1618), The ordinary judges are as 
before the ‘elders of the city’ (Dt 19:3 2118 22164. 
etc.). In difficult matters, where men had formerly 
liad recourse to the more immediate judgment of 
the Deity, the priests the Levites are to be 
associated with the usual judges (Dt 178 197! 
etc.), and the law as a whole is represented as 
having been delivered by Moses to the priests the 
sons of Levi, and unto all the elders of Israel 
(Dt31%). The curse of J” still remains the heaviest 
of punishments (Dt 28%"), The greatest fault in 
the administration of justice during this period 
was due to bribery, a sin which specially excited 
the indignation of the preacher of moral right- 
eousness (Am 5; cf. Mic 78, Zeph 3°). In 
Am 23 and Mie 5! the word ‘judge’ pst seems to 
be used of the king (see Driver on the former 
vassage in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’), 

ut in Mieah the LXX have a different reading, 
and in Amos Nowack refers the word to thie 


* Dillmann thinks that judges who gave judgment in a 
sanctuary were called orbs in the older Hebrew ; cf. his note 
on this passage in the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
zum AT’, but Marti refers the word to the household gods 
(Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 29, 48). 

t Of the OD little is known. They first appear as Israel- 
itish superintendents of forced labour in Egypt (Ex 6, JE), then 
ag ‘officers’ associated with the elders in the wilderness (Nu 
1116, JE). After this they are not mentioned until Deuter- 
onomy. They seem to have been police officials, See note in 
Driver’s commentary on Dt 115, 
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officials of the Moabites (Die kleinen Propheten, 
. 126). 
ὴ The destruction of the monarchies and the exile 
of both the kingdoms limited the judicial power 
of the people. In their captivity they were 
entirely subject to their conquerors. The study 
of their own law increased, indeed may be said 
now to have seriously begun, but what little they 
could carry into practice was only by an act of 
grace on the part of their masters. The return 
from exile led to the constitution not of a 
olitical power, but of a religious community. 
he Deuteronomic code was received by it as bind- 
ing (Neh 8-10), and its provisions were observed as 
far as was consistent with the laws of the Persians, 
and afterwards of the Greeks and Romans. Under 
the Persians the Jews were allowed to follow their 
own laws in purely internal matters (the elders of 
the city are mentioned in Ezr 7° 1012), but quarrels 
with neighbouring powers were submitted to the 
Persian court (Ezr4 and 5). In Judza the Priestly 
code was soon added to the Deuteronomic, but as 
this is chiefly religious it scarcely affected the 
ordinary administration of justice. It was prob- 
ably during the time of the Greek domination 
that further organization led to the establishment 
in Jerusalem of the Sanhedrin as the supreme 
court of the Jewish community (see SANHEDRIN). 
In the small towns and villages justice was ad- 
ministered by a council of seven (Jos. Ant. IV. 
vili. 14; cf. Schiirer, Zettalter Christi, ii. 182 ff., 
ard ed. ii. 176 ff. [AJP τι. i. 168 ff.]), and in larger 
places by one of twenty-three members (Mishna, 
Sanh.i. 4). Itis to one of these councils that Christ 
refers in Mt 5”, and to their members in v.”. For 
further details as to the courts in the time of 
Christ, see the articles RoMAN LAW and SAN- 
HEDRIN. 
LiITERATURE.—The works on Ileb. Archwology by Nowack and 


Benzinger; for the administration of justice among nomad 
Arabs, Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenichen2, 209 ff. 


G. W. THATCHER. 

JUDGES, PERIOD OF THE.— 

i. Extent of the Period. 
ii. Authorities, 
iii, Chronology. 
iv. Political Geography. 
v. The History. 
vi. Trustworthiness of the History. 
vil. Religion. 
vili, Parallel with the Maccabwan Period. 

i. The period extends from the death of Joshua 
to the anointing of Saul as king over Israel. 

ii. Our main authorities are the Book of Judges 
(specially ch. 5, ‘the Song of Deborah’) and 1 
1-10. In addition to these the blessing of Jacob 
(Gn 49) was formerly reckoned to belong to this 
period ; but the more modern view is that, while 
νν." 7. 1ét. 16. Hnoint to the period of the Judges, 
other verses transplant us to a later time (Kuenen, 
Hez. p. 240, Eng. tr.; Dillmann, Gen. vol. ii. p. 447, 
Eng. tr.). The Book of Ruth has reference to this 
period, but its composition is referred to post- 
exilic times by recent critics. 

ili. CHRONOLOGY.—The whole period is devoid 
of certain dates ; the most that can be said is that 
its close may be assigned with probability to with- 
in fifty years of B.c. 1000. The length of the 
period is also very doubtful. If we follow what 
seeins to be the Chronology of the Book of Judges it- 
self, we have to conclude that the Judges (exclusive 
of Eli and Samuel) occupied a period of more than 
410 years. No critic, however, has ever accepted 
this high total, and there are three good reasons 
why it should be rejected. (1) It contradicts 1 K 
6! (480 years from the Exodus to the building of 
the temple). (2) It has always appeared probable 
that some of the Judges were contemporaries and 
not successors or predecessors of the rest. (3) It is 
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improbable that Israel could have existed in the 
disorganized condition which was hers under the 
Judges for so long a period as 400 years without 
being absorbed and lostin the surrounding Canaan- 
ites. Moreover, several of the details of which the 
number 410 is made up do not inspire confidence; 
the number 40 (representing a generation) or its 
multiples occurs frequently, and the writer of the 
book seems to be giving merely a rough reckoning 
by generations. In the present article it is assumed 
that the period of the Judges was relatively short, 
perhaps about 200 years. See CHRONOLOGY OF 
OLD TEST. vol. i. p. 399. 

iv. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY.—A careful study of 
Jg, particularly of chs. 1 and 4, shows that the 
Israelites on entering Palestine did not conquer it, 
but only overran the inland part of it. A broad 
strip of land along the coast remained in the hands 
of the Philistines (cf. Moore on Jg 118: 19) and of the 
Zidonians (Jg 18), The fortresses which girdled 
the plain of Esdraelon (Jg 1”), and consequently 
the plain itself, remained unconquered. Moreover, 
scattered over the land there were cities, ¢.9. 
Jerusalem (Jg@ 17), Gezer (1), and vino baby 
Shechem (Jg 9-4; Kittel; 11. 74), in which apparently 
the Israelites had a footing, but not the supremacy. 
No doubt some cities came at an early date into 
the hands of Israel or of their allies (Hebron, Jg 
1°; Bethlehem, Jg 125°; Bethel, Jg 17%), but it 
may be said generally that the Canaanites still 
kept their fortified cities while the Israelites 
occupied the villages, It was indced only to be 
expected that Israel on ceasing to be a nomadic 

eople, would pass through a stage of free village 
ife before they could accustom themselves to the 
restricted life of cities. ‘These villages were fixed 
encampments, collections of tents, rather than 
houses ordered in streets. ‘To your tents, Ὁ 
Israel,’ was the earlier form of the signal for 
dispersion, as ‘every man to his own city’ (1 Καὶ 
2235) was the later. The heaviest blow which 
could fall on Israel at this period is described in 
the Song of Deborah in the words, ‘ The villages 
(or ‘villagers’) ceased in Israel’ (Jg 5’ AV and 
RVm). The only refuge of the pe was In dens 
and caves and natural strongholds (Jg 67, 18 13), 
They had destroyed such fortresses as they had 
won. 

Had the Canaanites possessed any real cohesion 
among themselves, the Israelites must have been 
chased out of the country as the Midianites were 
chased out by Gideon; but the Canaanites were 
hopelessly divided. ‘They were, in fact, a mixed 
population, whether we reckon them as exactly 
seven nations or not. 

v. HIistoRY.—Owing to the doubtfulness of the 
chronology, a formal division of the epoch of the 
Judges into periods is impossible. Three great 
crises, however, stand out in the history—(1) the 
union of the tribes against Sisera and the Canaan- 
ites (J¢ 4. 5); (2) the assertion of Israel’s indi- 
viduality (or nationality) against the Midianites ; 
(3) the appearance of the Philistines. 

(1) All writers recognize the importance of the 
Israelite rising under Deborah and Barak. Israel 
had been checked in its conquests by the fortresses 
which girdled the plain of Esdraelon and by the 
chariots of iron which controlled it. Once checked 
they sank into helplessness, and the Canaanites of 
the plain turned upon their former assailants. 
Their success was great. The Israelites of the 
north and of the centre would have become the 
helots of the Canaanites, if Deborah had not 
prophesied and if Barak had not fought. Nor 
did the battle of the Kishon give Israel freedom 
only; it also gave life to the idea of national 
unity. Six tribes, viz. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
Manasseh (Machir), Zebulun, Issachar, and Naph- 
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tali, united to fight the battle of the God of Israel ; 
and four others, Reuben, Gad (Gilead), Dan, and 
Asher, are reminded in the Song of Deborah of 
their failure to realize the duties of their kinship 
with the rest. The sole literature of this period * 
(so far as we know) is this seng of a people struggling 
to assert its freedom and its nationality. 

(2) Gideon represents a crisis hardly less acute 
than that at which Deborah appeared. Israel was 
passing from nomadic to settled life; but if the 
fruits of agriculture were snatched from them by 
the Midianites, the temptation to return to a 
wandering (and perhaps marauding) life, would 
be very great. t another time, under circum- 
stances of stress, Jephthah and David did actually 
return to the condition of ‘ children of the East.’ 
From any such retrograde step Israel, as a whole, 
was saved by Gideon, the farmer called from the 
threshing-flail to save his people. 

The deliverance wrought by Gideon brought up 
the question of appointing a permanent head, to 
judge Israel and fight their battles (cf. 1S 850). 

he Midianites invaded the land every year (Jg 
6". 8), so that the crisis demanded some permanent 
organization to meet the standing danger. Gideon, 
on the invitation of the people, established a rule 
which was a theocracy according to his own pro- 
fession, but it was administered by himself as 
earthly vicegerent. He established at his home 
at O νὰ in addition to the rest of his state, 
a golden ephod (see ErPHoD) of the God whose 
government he (and his sons after him) professed 
to administer (Jg 82-27-30 92), 

(3) The appearance of the Philistines was a 
matter of grave importance. If, as seems prob- 
able (but see art. JUDGES [BOOK OF], p. 818°), this 
event was contemporaneous with the beginning of 
Ammonite assaults on Israel, this importance is 
greatly enhanced. Attacked on the east by Ammon, 
reduced in part to subjection on the west by the 
Philistines, the Israelites fell into a disorganized 
and helpless state, from which nothing, perhaps, 
but the establishment of the kingdom could rescue 
them. 

But the period of the Judges was remarkable, 
not only for the three crises just mentioned, but 
also for a slow and silent revolution which went 
on during the whole of its course. 

It was at this time that Israel assimilated to 
itself a large Canaanite population. Wellhausen 
(Isr. u. Jtid. Ges,? 46 ff.) points out that this fusion 
would begin in the country, since the Canaanite 

easant would find more in common with the 

sraelite settler than with his own fellow-country- 
men inthe cities. This incorporation of the original 
population into Israel explains the striking growth 
of the population which took place under the 
Judges, which, indeed, made Jacob so much 
stronger than the kindred tribes, Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom, and rendered the empire of David and 
Solomon a possibility. 

vi. TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
Jupc4Es.—This history is so natural a preface to 
the period of the Kings, that no charge of im- 

robability can be fairly laid against it as a whole. 

fany details, however, have been referred with 
more or less probability to myth or misunder- 
standing, and not to history. 

Cushan -rishathaim (Jg 3°) of Mesopotamia 
(Aram -naharaim) is a shadowy and uncertain 
figure. The Shamgar of Jg 3* is supposed to 
be irreconcilable with the Shamgar of Jg 5°; ‘he 
was no deliverer of Israel,’ writes Kittel (ii. 66 
note), ‘as the context [οἱ Jg δ] shows.’ The 


minor judges Tola and Jair (Jg 101}. 8), and Ibzan, | 


* If the Blessing of Jacoh (Gn 49) in its present form also 
belongs to the period of the Judges, we have a second document 
iu which ig realized the unity of the tribes. 


Elon, and Abdon (Jg 12%!) are generally said to 
be merely personifications of leading families. Our 
present account of Jephthah is open to the objec- 
tion that Jephthah’s ‘message to Ammon’ (Jg 
1112: seems to be really a document having 
reference rather to Moab; cf. the mention of 
Chemosh (v.4) and of Balak (v.*). On the other 
hand, Jephthah’s vow and its fulfilment are de- 
fended as natural in Jephthah’s age (and there- 
fore as probably historical) by Kittel (ii. 81). 
The story of Samson, finally, has not been proved 
a sun-myth, but many will agree with Kittel’s 
dictum (70.): ‘Samson wavers between myth, 
saga, and history, belonging altogether to no one 
of them, butin part toeach.’ See, further, JUDGES 
(Book oF), p. 819. 

vii. RELIGION.—In speaking of the religion of 
this period it is necessary to regard only the state- 
ments of the ancient part of the book, avoiding 
the so-called ‘margin,’ Inquiry was made of God 
(Jg 11), ‘probably by means of the ephod (see 
EPHOD); war was made in the name of J” (J 
3° 4°), who was regarded as the national God 
whose dwelling was on the Arabian peninsula 
(Jg 5° °; cf. Moore); the angel of J” presented 
himself in human form in order to make his 
revelations (Jg 6" 1361); prophecy was rare 
(Jg 44,1 5 3'); the ark was regarded as equivalent 
to the presence of J” Himself (1 8 4°). 

Canaanite influence on religion was strong 
during this period, for the process of fusion of 
Canaanite and Israelite was going on. Israel, 
new to the land, was introduced to the old sanc- 
tuaries by the old inhabitants, and thus learned 
to worship the local Baal, the native god of corn 
and wine, with the corrupt and corrupting forms 
of that lascivious shedder of blood, the Canaanite. 
Of Israel’s morals during this period little good 
can be said, A time of anarchy always impairs 
the vitality of virtue; and in Israel when ‘ every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes’ 
(Je 17°), very strange things were done (Jephthah, 
Samson, Danites, Gibeah). There was no lack of 
courage in this period, and hospitality was evi- 
dently regarded by the mass of the people as 
inviolable. The sacredness of an oath is strangely 
illustrated by Jg 1135 and 217. 

Taken as a whole the period may be character- 
ized, in the words of Amos (8"), as days in which 
there was ‘a famine in the land; not a famine of 
bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord.’ The redactor of Jg is indeed 
continually drawing lessons from the experiences 
of his people under the Judges, but it seems that 
at the time itself the events were left for the most 
ad to deliver their own message uninterpreted 

y any prophet. We may compare the period 
with the years of ‘silence’ which preceded the 
coming of our Lord. 

vill. PARALLEL WITH THE MACCABZAN PERIOD. 
--There are several points of resemblance between 
the Maccabzan period and that of the Judges. 
(1) The form of government (if it could be called 
a ‘form’) was the saine at both periods. The 
Maccabees were Judges* (ons shophétim) like 
Gideon, Jephthah, and the rest, z.e. not admini- 
strators, but champions both against the enemy 
and against the unfaithful of their own people 
(cf. 1 Mac 2% 66 029-81. 1). Tf some of the Maccabees 
were also priests (Jonathan, 1 Mac 10”; Simon, 
1 Mac 14%), so were the ancient judges, Eli and 
Samuel. (2) Both periods were periods of almost 
continua! struggle (if the chronology of the Judges 
has been rightly understood above), and the ver 
life of Israel as a distinct people was threatened. 
(3) There was the same want of unity among the 


* The Carthaginian sufetes resembled the shéphétim chiefly 


in name. 
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people at both periods (ef. 1 Mac 153 67 7°). (4) 
here was the same absence of ‘open vision’ 
(1S 3!; οἵ. 1 Mac 4% 14%), (δ) Even the language 
used of the Maccabzean period recalls the time of 
the Judges (cf. 1 Mae 9” ἤρξατο κρίνειν ; 2 πᾶς ὁ 
ἑκουσιαζόμενος ; 144 ἡσύχασεν ἡ γῇ πᾶσας Tas ἡμέρας 
ΣἰμωνοΞ). 

See, further, on the whole subject, the following 
article. 

LITERATURE.—The proper sections of the general histories of 
Ewald, Renan (flippant even for Renan), Wellhausen (brief), 
Stads (full), Kittel (very good). See also under Israxn. 

The Commentary of G. F. Moore, 1895; and J. 5S. Black, 


Judges, 1892 (in the ‘smaller Cambridge Bible’); also the Litera- 
ture cited at the end of the following article. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 
JUDGES, BOOK OF.— 


. Ths Name of the Book. 

. The condition of its J'ext. 

Its Contents and Arrangement. 

. Ite inner Harmony or Unity. 

. Relation to the Pentateuch * sources.’ 

. Character and Age of the component elementa. 

. Its Author. 

. Its Spirit and its place in the history of revelation. 
Literature. 


1. THE NAME OF THE Book. — The seventh 
component of the Hebrew Old Testament is named 
Book of Judges (θ᾽ 150) in the oldest sources 
with which we are acquainted (cf. the Talmudic 
Tract Baba bathra 14>, edited separately by Marx- 
Dalman in ‘Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de 
librorum veteris testamenti ordine atque origine,’ 
1884, p. 14). The same expression ops rap is 
found in the Dikdiké ha-té‘amim of Aharon ben- 
Asher (10th cent.), ed. Baer and Strack, p. 58. 
The self-evident term ‘Book’ is also frequently 
dropped, and thus the simple θ᾽ employed (so 
the usual reading in above-cited passage from the 
Talmud). If one compares, for instance, mean 
(Ru 11) and of κριταί (Sir 46"), it is remarkable that 
the article is dropped before θῖν when the latter 
is used as the title of the Book. But in the course 
of transition of a nomen appellativum to the force 
of a nomen proprium, the article was frequently 
omitted (for analogies see Kénig’s Syntax, § 295, 
h-k). The Heb. title of the Book was either 
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simply transcribed (ef. 6.0. Ula» in Ephraem 
Syrus [ace. to Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 383°] and 
Σωφετίμ in Origen [ace. to Euseb. H# vi. 25]), or 
it might be translated (ef. e.g. dayydne in the 
Peshitta, or κριταί, e.g. in Melito of Sardis [ace. 
to Euseb. H& iv. 26]), or (liber) iudicum, e.g. in 
Hieronymus, Prologus galeatus (=preefatio reg- 
norum). 

2. THE CONDITION OF THE TEXT.—The histo 
of the Text of a literary product needs above all 
to be considered, in order that a basis may thus be 
Jaid for all further investigation. In the case of 
the Book of Judges this rule is all the more to be 
observed because of the very complicated history 
of its text. 

(a) The 116}. text, as one finds it, notably in the 
editio Baeriana lhbri Josue et tudicwm (1891), in 
the excellent Biblia hebraica of Ch. D. Ginsburg 
(1894), and in the well-known collections of various 
readings by Kennicott and de Rossi, is, of course, 
in substantial agreement with the Targum, the 
Peshitta, and the Vulgate.* 

* Felix Perles (A nalekten zur Textkritik des AT, 1895) suggests 
the following emendations on the text of Judges: 323 (p. 85) 
ΠΟΘ ‘privy,’ cf. ‘posticum’ of Vulg. ; 3280 (p. 33) 5, Ὶ; 
68 (p. 91) M. Lamhert’s conjectural Ow win? ‘to five doors’ 
(but see Kénig’s Syntax, § 330m); 1137 (p. 51) ‘ATID, but it is 
more natural to suppose that in ‘n7) (cf. Hos 121, Jer 231) the 
was not distinctly written, and that * has thus arisen ; 128 (p. 
33) from ‘3’ which was meant for 73: may have arisen 7.3" ; 1312 
(p. 35) ny (cf. Kénig’s Syntaz, § 385 k); 2088 (p. 34) “aynp 
is supposed to havs been written for ΞΡ, 
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(ὁ) But the Greek version of the Book of Judges 
is an extraordinarily manifold one. Thisis already 
shown by the number and the nature of the 
variants which the Alexandrian (A) and the 
Vatican (B) MSS of the LXX present in this book. 
For instance, in 1!® A reads τὸν χαναναῖον (131350) 
and πολεμήσεσαι (sic) ἐν αὐτῷ (12), but B has τοὺς 
xavavatous and πρὸς αὐτούς. Further, in 1? A reads 
καὶ πολεμήσω (to represent the plur. mods) ἐν τῷ 
χαναναίῳ (33.335), but B has καὶ παραταξώμεθα πρὸς 
τοὺς χαναναίους. In 14Ὁ the respective readings con- 
front one another, ἐπάταξε (A; ef. the plur. 33} of 
MT) and ἔκοψαν (B). In 115 jnh of the MT is re- 
produced in A by πενθερός, but in B by γαμβρός, 
which last is the reading also of Jos. Ané. V. 1]. 3. 
But the differences in the Greek translation of the 
Book of Judges are above all brought to view by 
de Lagarde, who, in his Septuaginta-Studien (Bd. 
i, 1892, p. 1 ff.) places side by side all the most 
important variants occurring in the first five 
chapters of Jz. His judgment is completely sub- 
stantiated by the thorough investigations of G. 
Moore in his Commentary on the Book of Judges, 
1895, pp. xliv-xlvi. Budde (Kurzer Handcomm. 
z. Lachterbuch, 1897, p. xvi) has simply reproduced 
Moore’s results. For instance, in 1’ the MT as 
well as AB have ‘seventy,’ but L(ucian) ἑβδομή- 
κοντὰ δύο (sodos. Ant. V. li. 2, δυοῖν καὶ ἑβδομήκοντα). ἢ 
But, 6... in 810 both AB and 1, offer the same 
reading, 15,000, as the MT, and only Josephus 
(Ant. V. vi. 5) has μύριοι καὶ ὀκτακισχίλιοι. Hence, 
in spite of the scepticism of A. Mez (die Bibel des 
Josephus, 1895, p. 57) it 1s quite possible that δ’ 
was read as n’ (©=15 is found for the first time in 
Origen ; ef. Kénig, Hindect. p. 90, notel). Regard. 
ing the two main branches of the Greek version of 
Jg, Moore has said very judiciously, ‘It would 
probably be going too far to affirm that they are 
independent ; the author of the younger of them 
may have known and used the older’ (Judges, 
p. xliv). 

(c) Further, A. Mez (die Bibel des Josephus, 
1895, pp. 11-18, 56-61, 80 1.) has shown, in regard to 
Je, that ‘the text of Josephus belongs to the most 
valuable relics of the history of the text of the OT.’ 
For in the case of Jg, Josephus follows the Lucianic 
text (12) not in the same high degree of dependence 
as in the Books of Samuel (with four exceptions). 
In Jg¢ the bond connecting the text of Josephus 
and that of Lucian is weaker and in many passages 
even broken. For instance, in 116 the MT has 
nwo jnh rp, L has ᾿Ι1ωβὰβ τοῦ Kewalov, but Jos. (Ant. 
V. il. 3) lé@pov τοῦ Madiavlrov ἀπόγονοι, Δ υυσέως γὰρ 
ἣν γαμβρός (see above for the reading of B). Again, 
e.g., the expression 727% in 1 is reproduced not 
only in AL, but also in B by ἐκληρονόμησεν (Itala, 
hereditavit), but Jos. Vv. ii. 4 offers rightly efor. 
Finally, ¢.g., the king onyw  jws> (Jg 3°) is called in 
1, Χουσανρεσαμώθ, in AB (by an easily intelligible 
omission of the x, cf. Kiénig, Lehrgebdude, ii. 466) 
Χουσαρσαθάιμ, and in Jos. V. 111. 2 Kovoapadfov, ete. 
What right Mez has to say in reference to this, 
‘L ist corrigirt,’ we cannot see. Still this in- 
vestigation has confirmed the present writer’s view 
(Hintledt. p. 114 ff.) that the traditional Massoretic 
text is the relatively best source from which to 
ascertain the words of the Old Testament. This 
judgment is also entirely substantiated by the in- 
vestigation into the text of Samuel which Lohr 
has carried out in the ‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. Hdbch.’ on 
Samuel, 1898, pp. Ixix fi. 

3. THE CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
Book.—(a) The book begins with (a) the enumera- 

* Cf. the same variation of 70 and 72 in the number of ths 
nations (1Ch15-23 : 14430+26=70; hut in the Clement. Recogn. 
ii. 42 we find 72); 4150 in the number of the disciples, Lk 10), 
where Codd. BD, etc., have ἑβδομήκοντα dte. Moreover, the 


numher of the Grsek translators of the OT cams to be reducsd 
from 72 to 70, 
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tion of the districts in Palestine which at the 
death of Joshua had not yet been conquered, and 
with the description of the operations undertaken 
by several of the tribes of Israel, in part unsuccess- 
fully, for the complete subjection of their territory 
(1}-*),_(8) This partial failure is traced to the 
Divine requital of Israel’s religious disobedience, 
and on the same account it was announced that 
the Canaanites and other enemies of Israel would 
continue for a time to maintain their indepen- 
dence, with a view to the chastisement and the 
probation of Israel. The messenger of J”, men- 
tioned in 21, was wrongly identified with Phinehas 
(Jos 24°) in Jalkut Shim‘éni, vol. ii. ch. 40: 
an ons xom ‘a ixon.—(y) Once more it is told how 
the Israelites, soon after the death of Joshua, were 
guilty of religious disloyalty. The author’s object 
was to explain why the Israelites suffered repeated 
defeats in conflicts also with the surrounding 
nations (2°34, see below 4 ὁ). 

(Ὁ) The history of the individual judges is re- 
lated. They belonged for the most part to the 
tribe which suffered most from the particular 
oppression at the time (3°-16*!).—(a) Othnz’el of 
the tribe of Judah, who first came upon the scene 
immediately after the death of Joshua (37!),*— 
(8) Ehud, the Benjamite (3!-*°), broke the yoke of 
the neighbouring Moabites by the assassination of 
their king, Eglon. According to Nazir 23 Ruth 
was a granddaughter of Eglon: j\day Sw tsa na nn 
aio op. Seder Olam rabba, ch. 12 (ed. Meyer, 

. 84), combines Jg 2% with Ru 9180. cf, 1 Ch 24, 

u 4% (γ) Shamgar (331) smote the Philistines. 
—(5) In conjunction with Deborah, of the tribe of 
Ephraim, the hero Barak, of the northern tribe of 

aphtali, defeated the Canaanites, who had again 
assembled a strong force in the north of Canaan 
(41-571). Sisera, the commander of the army of the 
enemy, was slain by the woman Jael. Many of 
the Talmudists took offence at the words ‘ between 
(AV at) her feet (a5: ps) he bowed’ (Jebamoth 
103%, Nazir 23°), but other Talmudists, appealing 
to Gn 31°, rightly found in the expression ‘ be- 
tween her feet’ nothing to the diseredit of Jael.— 
(ε) Gideon, of the town of ‘Ophrah in Ephraim’ (?), 
expelled the Midianites and reigned for long in 

eace (6'~8" 5 cf. Tedewy, ὃς ἑρμηνεύεται πειρατήριον. 
Quoce yap, κιτ.λ., 8°,—Philo i. 424, ed. Mangey). 
But his son Adimelech, who seized the reins of 
power in Shechem, was speedily overcome (9107) ---- 
(ἢ Tola, a man of Issachar, defended Israel (1012). 
—(y) After him Jair, a Gileadite, judged Israel 
(10%5),—(0) Jephthah, the Gileadite, smote the 
children of Ammon (11)-12"),—(:) Jézan, of Beth- 
lehem, judged Israel (193-10). cf. Baba bathra 91°; 
wa oar qsax ‘Ibzan is Boaz’ (Ru 21).—(x) Hlon, a 
Zebulunite (12), and (A) ‘Addon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim, judged Israel (12715), At last (u) Samson 
‘began to deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines’ (13°), and judged Israel twenty years 
(13!~-1671).t It is only up to this point that Jg 
gives a continuous series of narratives. This was 
already noted in the Diidvké of Aharon ben-Asher, 
for in § 70 it is said, ‘The Book of Judges (extends) 
from Othniel, the son of Kenaz, to the death of 
Samson, the son of Manoah, the Danite’ (sxunyo 
‘I MID 13 wow nsw wy 3p 73). 

(c) The last five chapters of Jg do not continue 
the preceding history, but add two episodes to it. 


“Sanhedrin 1055 ‘pina 2) RIA Onyws jwid ‘Cushan- 
rishathaim is Laban the Aramzan,’t.e. he was of the descendants 
of Laban. 

t In ‘ Philonis sine preparatione in Sampson oratio’ (Philonis 
Opera, ed. Lips. 1830, vol. vii. pp. 351-376) it is said, ‘Sampson 
vires sumpsit ad monstranda opera magna’ (§ 12), but also 
‘quum, a gurgite luxurie raptus, illuviem passus fuerit inque 
abyssum immersus cupidinia, non amplius compos erat sursum 
aspiciendi, sed totus voluptati deditus, ut verum diceret, 
tanquam a iudice, a muliere coactus fuit’ (§ 1). 


(a) The first episode is as follows: a part of the 
tribe of Dan wandered from south-western Canaan 
to the sources of the Jordan. There they con- 
quered the town of Laish, and called it, after the 
name of their tribe, Dan. In this town they estab- 
lished as priest a Levite from Mt. Ephraim, whom 
they had persuaded to accompany them (17!-18*4). 
(8) The second episode tells how the inhabitants 
of Gibeah which belonged to Benjamin (201) abused 
to death the concubine of a Levite (1935), and how 
all the other tribes of Israel punished the tribe of 
Benjamin for refusing to deliver up the miscreants 
of Gibeah (191-2175), 

The Book of Judges does not state precisely at 
what parts of the period of the judges these two 
episodes happened. The first episode is certainly 
assigned to a time when there had not fallen to 
the tribe of the Danites anything as a possession 
(1810), 6. they had been unable to make them- 
selves real masters of the territory assigned to 
them on the S.W. coast of Canaan (Jos 191-4, 
Tizk 481>)even Budde (on Jg 181") regards this as 
not mere theory. But it is uncertain how lon 
after Joshua’s death the oppressions (159 1010 144) 
continued which prevented the tribe of the Danites 
from completely conquering their territory. In 
any case, neither in 1** nor elsewhere is it implied 
that ‘the southern Dan never dwelt by the sea, not 
to oe of itself having possessed ships’ (Budde 
on Jg 517), and this southern Dan was nearer to the 
ships than the northern. Nevertheless the date of 
the history narrated in chs, 17f. can be limited. 
Του according to 18” it was a grandson of Moses 
that was priest in the city of Dan, ayo being 
indicated as the original reading through the Nan 
suspensum of avx (cf. the Talmudic statements 
and the discussion with L. Blau in Ko6nig’s 
Kiinleritung, pp. 34, 841). It is thus intelligible 
how the oldest author who outside the Bk. of Jg 
has described the period of the judges,* namely 
Josephus, has inserted the two episodes immedi- 
ately after the narratives of the first chapter of 
Jg. He further transposes the order of the two 
narratives, introducing (πὲ. V. ii, 8-12) the con- 
tents of chs. 19-21 as an illustration of a στάσις 
δεινή, and with the words ὅμοια δὲ τούτοις παθεῖν καὶ 
τὴν Δανίτιν συνέβη φυλήν, he appends (Anzé. V. ili. 1) 
the history contained in chs. 17f. Seder olam 
rabba (ch. 12) says, ‘2 nop Sy ἸΡῺΘ an ΘΠ pw ‘Da 
ayaa wir ANA yon, ὅ.6. ‘in the days of Cushan- 
rishathaim was the graven image of Micah, ete. 
(cf. 189°), and in his days was a concubine in 
Gibeah.’ Moore (on chs. 17f.) also says rightly 
that the migration may be assigned to a time not 
very long after the Israelite invasion of Canaan. 
Are we, then, to suppose that the two episodes 
stood originally after the first chapter? This 
is not likely. For in that case we should not 
expect to read, ‘in those days there was no king 
in Israel, but every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes’ (176 181191 21%). At all events 
it is not without a special aim that the two narra- 
tives are placed at the end of Jg. They are 
intended to show the negative results which during 
the period of the judges showed themselves in the 
sphere of religion and morals. 

Referring again to the arrangement of the Bk. 
of Jg, it is interesting to note the ancient division 
of the Massoretic sections (Baer, Josua et Jud. 
p. 125). These are fourteen, and they begin with 
the following verses of the book: 1! 2? (ssayn) 3% 


* «The days of the judges’ are mentioned in Ru 11, but passed 
over in silence between 1 Ch 944 and 101, and _ben-Sirach’s only 
allusion to them is in the two verses Sir 4611f, Cf. the words 
of Justin (ist. xxxvi. ii. 7): ‘Post Mosen etiam filius eius 
Aruas, sacerdos sacris /Egyptiis, mox rex creatur, semperque 
exinde hic mos apud Judzos fuit, ut eosdem reges et sacerdotes 
haberent, quorum institia religione permixta incredibile quantum 
coaluere.’ 
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(vane) 62 71 84 (4d pyqa say) 97 (a1 71} LO! (4a) op) 11” 
(12) ΠΡΙΒΡ Vay) 141 (ay Peo VM) 164 (+21 1) 187 (429 325) 
19° (πῆ tN), and 9057 (‘n xe). It will be 
observed that several of these beginnings (6.0. 14 
instead of 13!) are not without much interest. 

4, THE INNER HARMONY, OR THE UNITY OF 
THE Boor.—(a) In 18 it is recordec that the mem- 
bers of the tribe of Judah took Jerusalem; but 
according to 1*! this city lay in the sphere of the 
Benjamites, and by no means can we agree that 
‘doubtless the author wrote Judah’ (Moore, ad loc.). 
For, since at a later period the Judahite David 
conquered tlie city of the Jebusites (2 5 5°"), and 
since, after the so-called disruption of the kingdom, 
Jerusalem was the capital of the kingdom of 
Judah, it was natural to reckon Jerusalem to the 
territory of the Judahites. Hence there must 
have been a reliable tradition that Jerus. originally 
belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites, else it 
would not have been in Jg 1“ assigned to Benjamin 
(this also against Budde, ad loc.). Further, it is 
quite an unwarranted assertion that in 1% on 
account of its difference of form ‘the continuation 
of the Dan history is to be found, whose beginning 
was still read by Josephus’ (Mez, Z.c. p. 11). That, 
is to say, Josephus makes the remark, Χαναναῖοι 
» . « Τῆς Ἰούδα φυλῆς, τὴν ᾿Ασκάλωνα καὶ ᾿Ακκάρωνα 
παρεσπάσαντο ἄλλας τε πολλὰς τῶν ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ καὶ 
Δανίτας els τὸ ὄρος ἠνάγκασαν συμφυγεῖν (Ant. V. ii. 1). 
But Mez has not noticed that the ἄρματα and the 
πεδίον, x.7.A., previously mentioned by Josephus, 
point to 1139 as the source of his words quoted 
above. 

(6) The two sections 1)-25 and 2° were not 
written by one author as parts of one and the same 
work. For 11 begins by mentioning the death of 
Joshua, but 2° mentions something that happened 
while he was still alive, nbwn (καὶ ἐξαπέστειλεν ; 
Hieron. ‘dimisit ergo’) referring in its present 
context to the assembly of the people in 2% 
Neither can we say with P. Cassel, ad Joc., that, the 
author meant to ‘quote’ the words of Jos 24%, nor 
is the imperf. consec. meant as a plusquamperfect 
(Keil, ad loc.), (See a discussion of al] the analo- 
gous instances in Kénig’s Syntax, § 142). Hence, 
not the original sense of the passage 2°" but only 
its present position may be explained as follows: 
the first section (1'-2°) is meant to show why the 
internal enemies of Israel continued after the 
death of Joshua, and the second to explain why 
[srae] during tlie same period was beaten by foreign 
foes. This intention of the section 2° appears to 
reveal itself especially in the expressions employed 
in 2/48 (ef, 3°). It is not till 3° that the Bk. of Jg 
returns to the mention of internal foes of Israel, on 
whose account no shéphétim were raised up (21). 
Hence it appears to the present writer that the 
new section begins with 3° and not with 37 as is 
now generally assumed. Further, 910 is not in 
contradiction with 89 (18, Jes 151”), if Kenaz was 
the brother of Caleb; and this is not only possible 
but even almost probable, because in 118 ‘the 
younger,’ ete., stands nearer to ‘brother’ and 
‘Kenaz’ than to ‘Othniel.’ If so, Othniel was a 
nephew of Caleb and did not belong to the genera- 
tion of Joshua ; and the Keviajos ὄνομα which is read 
in Jos. Ant. V. iii. 3 (ed. Niese) is not ‘ the earliest 
of all the ingenious attempts that have been made 
to reconcile 3° with 2’ (Mez, 1.0. p. 12). 

(c) There are irreconcilable differences, too, within 
the history of Deborah and Barak. For in 43 there 
is mention only of ‘ the king of Canaan,’ but in 5 
of ‘kings of Canaan.’ Further, according to 49- 10 
Barak collected his army only from the two tribes 
of Naphtali and Zebulun, but according to 54" 


presupposed also in 5% (cf. vv.76>- 274), and its 
express mention seems to be omitted merely owing 
to poetic brevity. Otherwise it would be im- 
probable that a woman should have slain the 
warrior. Budde says, of course, that ‘5” shows 
that Sisera was struck while standing’; but this 
interpretation overlooks the words, ‘where he 
bowed there he fell’ (5778), 

(ὦ) & used as the relative is read only in 5? 6! 
7” 86, and in the last three passages cannot be 
regarded as interpolated (Giesebrecht, ZATIV, 
Bd. 1. 280; see all the instances of this ¥ in 
Koénig’s Lehrgebaude, ii, 322). 

(6) The same author would not have written 
both the introductions to the narrative of the 
invasion of the Ammonites, contained in 10"? 
and 11%, 

(7) In ch. 14a great many very important points 
are passed over in silence of the most unnatural 
kind, if all the elements of the text that have come 
down to us are in their original form. For instance, 
after v.** the statement would be wanting that 
this journey of Samson did not lead to the marriage 
intended (app, v.*), and that the father of Samson 
had got over his initial repugnance to a Philistine 
daughter-in-law. Probably, then, it is a later 
addition that the parents of Samson were present 
at his marriage. Josephus also relates* that 
Samson presented the honey to the Philistine 
maid, and not that he shared it with his parents 
(149), 

(g) Like a so-called red thread there runs through 
chs. 2-16 a series of passages in which the constant 
intercliange is described between Israel’s religious 
and moral lapses and her punishment, between 
Israel’s repentance and God’s help; ef. especially 
911-19 27. 12a 41- ΟἹ Q33-35 1 (6-16 151. 

(λ) Also the two episodes which close the book 
(chs. 17-21) have their peculiar character (¢.g. the 
formula ‘in those days there was no king in Israel,’ 
etc., 175 18! 191 21%), and these two narratives also 
are wanting in a complete inward unity. For if 
171. 18171, 2112-19 nroceeded from one and the same 
author, they would contain unnatural repetitions. 

5. RELATION TO THE PENTATEUCH ‘SOURCES.’— 
The question of the unity of the book as well as 
that of its date, depends upon the relation of Jg to 
the different strata embodied in the Pentateuch. 
Hence it will be of advantage for the following 
investigation, if we first of all make an attempt to 
fix this relation. Now it is well known that in 
the Pentateuch there are four main strata to be 
distinguished: the Jahwistie (J ; Gn 2*>-3” ete.), 
the Elohistic (E; Gn 20, etc.), the Deuteronomic 
(D), and the Esoteric-Priestly (P; Gn 11-2* ete. ; 
ef. Konig, Linleitung, p. 188 ff.) ; and there is the 
possibility in abstraete that these four works con- 
tinued the post-Mosaic history of Israel. But 
that as a matter of fact these four sources of the 
Pentateuch continue to flow also into the extant 
Bk, of Jg, can be established only by positive 
proofs. This proof is all the more necessary in 
view of the impossibility of making true progress 
in critical science if a number of results are assumed 
as already proved, and one makes it his main 
object always to pile up higher storeys on the 
building of the literary criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Besides, the relation of the Bk. of Jz to 
the ‘sources’ of the Pentateuch is one of those 
questions which are differently answered even by 
decided friends of criticism. 

(a) Is the Jahwistic stratum (J) of the Pent. con- 
tinued in Jg? To begin with, the first chapter of 


_Jg has points of contact in several passages with 


expressions contained in the preceding book of the 


warriors joined him also from the tribes of Eph-| OT. Tor instance, Jos 15" is substantially iden- 


raim, benjamin, ete. 


On the other hand, the sleep | 
of Sisera (4*!) appears to the present writer to be | 


* Ant. v. vill. 6: Kad ἀνελόμενος τρία μέλιτος κηρία, σὺν τοῖς 
λοιποῖς δώροις, οἷς ἑπόμειζε, δίδωσι TH παιδί, 
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tical with Jg 1°45; Jos 15% resembles Jg 1%; Jos 
15% is substantially the same as Jg 17!; Jog 174-8 
(cf. Nu 32%: 411.) resembles Jg 17"; and Jos 16” is 
substantially the same as Jg 1%. The opinion of 
the present writer is that these postscripts in both 
books are drawn from a common source of earlier 
origin, and this judgment is based upon the follow- 
ing observations: (a) The two series of passages in 
Josand Jg arein only a very few instances actually 
identical. (8) In particular the tradition (Jg 1%) 
that Jerusalem belonged to the ideal sphere of the 
tribe of Benjamin, is to be considered the older, in 
opposition to the note (Jos 15%, « 15) that Jerus. 
was the object of an attack by Judah. See above, 
4a; and cf. the md (‘land’ or ‘ district’) or matdé 
of Urusalim in the Tel el-Amarna letters (Aeilinsch. 
Bibliothek, Bd. v. 180% © 181# 1834 1854). (γ) The 
ancient source from which the identical sentences 
in the two series of passages named are drawn, was 
not the Jahwistic. For these sentences contain a 
somewhat artlessly connected series of facts, and 
do not possess the life and the variety of colouring 
which mark the Jahwistic style (cf. Gn 18f., 24, 
ete.). (ὃ) Precisely in the passage, Jos 1615} 
(substantially =Jg¢ 11"), which in some measure 
shows the lifelike style of the Jahwist, there is a 
deviation from Gn 24%, In the latter the rapid 
descent from the beast ridden is expressed by 
wattippol (AV ‘she lighted off’), but in Jos 15% 
and Jg 14 by wattiznah (AV ‘she lighted [from] 
off’), and this verb zénaf occurs nowhere else but 
in Jg 471, If one takes all this into account, it 
will be found what degree of certainty attaches 
to the position of Budde, who in the Awurzer 
Hdcomm., 1898, p. xxii, without positive argu- 
ment, assigns to the Jahwistie work the following: 
mf ie gb- 21. 6-7. 19. 21 (10. 20). 11-16, 36, 17. 22-29, 30-34 | Again, 
the view that the passages in question in the Bk. 
of Jos are borrowed from Jg 1 (Bertheau, Com- 
mentar*, pp. 3, 37f., 42) is, in the first place, 
unnecessary. For the circumstance that those 
passages in Jos have an ‘inorganic’ position in 
their context is explained as well by the view 
contended for above, that a common source of 
older origin is used in both books. But the view 
of Bertheau labours under at least one positive 
difficulty. In Jos 13" we find the same formula 
used, and yet this remark is not drawn from Jg 1. 

To the Jahwistic source Budde (p. xxii) would 
attribute also, e.g., 6° and 1115, although in these 
sentences the expression gibbér hayil (AV ‘a 
mighty man of valour’) is read. This expression 
is uniformly avoided in the Pent. (cf. the simple 
gibbér in Gn 64 10° 7), but it meets us in Jos 14 
6 8° 10’, Jg 6% 11! ete. (ef. Konig, Syntaz, 
§ 267d). Winckler (Untersuchungen zur altorient. 
Geschichte, 1893-1897) speaks of the ‘ Quellen-Zu- 
sammensetzung der Gideon-Erzihlungen’ (pp. 42 [{.), 
and finds, e.g., 79-14 and 75-8 irreconcilable, because 
it is impossible that Gideon could have played 
the spy upon the Midianites (79%) and yet have 
attacked them in the beginning of the middle 
watch (7%). But all that is related in 79 might 
take place in a matter of four hours. The main 
point, however, is that Winckler adds (p. 49), 
‘Having thus to assume two different sources for 
the two narratives, it is most natural (1) to find 
in these E and J.’ He thinks this suggestion is 
commended by the use in 7 of ona ‘the God.’ 
But he bas not observed that in 7° it is the words 
of a Midianite that are reported. —The three 

assages in which wv is used as the relative (617 


7120 8360). 2. notable idiom of the history of Gideon |; 


— Budde (p. xxii) assigns thus, to J 8, to Eg}, 


to RFP 7}? (see below), only in the notes to the | 
first two passages he sets these also down, on | 
account of the Ὁ, as additions of a glossator. Also | 
11° belongs, according to Budde, to J, and yet the | 


concept of ‘assemble themselves’ is expressed onl 

in this passage by uabna; ef. woN3, δύο, Gn 293 34 

(both these passages are assigned to J also in 
Kautzsch’s AT), Ex 32% (J also according to 
Ryssel, £x-Lv, 1897, ᾿ 370). Further, 151-15 is 
from J, according to Budde (pp. xxii, 92). But 
in those portions of the Pentateuch which are 
attributed to J, ‘3 is used before the objects 
enumerated, Gn 933 19! (279) 34%, Ex 4° ete. (see 
Konig, Syntax, § 8110), but 2% before such ob- 
jects is found nowhere but in Ex 25%, Dt 17%, 
Jos 21 6*, Jg 1157. 89 1518 ete. (see {.6.). 

(6) Can the LHlohistic stratum (E) of the Pent. 
be traced in the Bk. of Jg? Budde has, to begin 
with, assigned 2% δ. to E (also 21 is=Jos 24°), but 
as a whole it is ascribed by Budde [p. 21] to the 
Deut. redactor). This is correct in so far as the 
verses named are substantially identical with 
Jos 24°93), and that Jos 24 has indeed marks of 
the source E has been acknowledged by the present 
writer in his Hinleitung (pp. 203f., 248). The 
words of ὅς 26:9 attach themselves to the Elohistie 
narrative of Joshua’s end. But this does not prove 
that the Elohistic source has also supplied other 
elements in the Bk. of Jg. Budde attributes to 
this source, ¢.g., 4733, appealing (p. 38) to myx 
nya) (44; see the analogous expressions in KGnig’s 
Syntax, § 3060), ete. But he himself adds the 
εν: remark that he does not feel certain of 
115 inference. At all events the use of WWD in 45 
(where AV offers rightly ‘draw’) cannot be re- 
garded as evidence. For even 1} Ex 12” could be 
certainly put down to Εἰ, the oan of Jg δ" (active, 
‘srasping the staff [of the commander] ’—lénig, 
Syntax, § 212hex.; LXX ἕλκοντες ; Targ. and Pesh. 
pans, scribentes /) would have been a source nearer 
to hand for 4%. Further, Budde assigns 20°" to 
E, but not v.° in spite of the yp, which is found 
also in Job 21%, ‘lo an author denominated E? 
he ascribes Jg 67", But, ¢.g., nik dy (67) is found, 
not only in Gn (Samarit. 20%) 217425 26°, Ex 18%, 
Nu 12} 13%, Jos 14%, but also in Jer 3°. Here 
then identity of expression does not prove iden- 
tity of authors. 

(c) Is a successor of the Deuteronomic author 
who, ¢.g., wrote Dt 144-4" ete. (see Kdnig’s Lin- 
leitung, pp. 212-214) to be admitted also for the 
Bk. of Jg? The passages which repeatedly refer 
to Israel’s disloyalty and Jahweh’s anger, Israel’s 
repentance and Jaliweh’s help (24-2? 371% 418 6} 
833-85 190616 131), have points of contact with the 
— that are attributed with probability to the 

eut. author, not only in their religious and moral 
tendency, but even in their form. For the verb 
pyan (‘to provoke or vex’) is found with God as 
the object only in Dt 4% (916) 3129 (8915. 31), Je 20, 
and the verb 732 (‘to sell’=‘ deliver’) is read in 
Dt 28% (ἼΞρηπ) 32%, Je 214 (35) 43.9 107. But the 
same use of ΟΠ meets us also in 1 K 14" 1680 
162 1. 13. 26. 88 9122 OD | QK 17-17 276 2376. Is 65%, 
Jer 715. 819 1117 Q5of got. 82 443.6 Ezk gl? 16%, 
Ps 78° 106”, 2 Ch 28% 338 34% (1 K 2254, 2 K 17" 
92"), Here again, then, this use of the verb 
bys is no guarantee of the identity of the 
author of Dt 4% ete. with the author of Jg 
92, (Compare here the words of C. Niebuhr 
[Studien u. Bemerkungen z. Gesch. d. alten Orients, 
1894, p. 1], ‘Die wirkliche Nothwendigkeit einer 
sachlichen Unterscheidung von Dt and D (oder 
gar D! and D?) vermégen wir bisher nicht nach- 
zuempfinden’). 

(2) To an RP, 2.6. a redactor having affinities 
with the priestly stratum of the Pent., Budde 
(p. xxii) assigns the following passages in Jg: 
1.15 G17 72-8a. 12, 14%. 4. 23 Qleagb. 210,8. 27agb (30-32) Q1éb-19a (? 
191-5 1110.2 1910 (2): 8-15 1 G81b 2016 (Ὁ): 382) BIOs 262a¢. 810. 


t By an asterisk Budde means to indicate that he regards the 
passage in question as having been worked over. 
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89. 42}. 43. 440-48. ΟἹ 48. 14}. 1928-200 But, regarding 1« he 
remarks merely that the words ‘after the death of 
Joshua’ are in direct contradiction to 2%. Yet 
this does not prove that these words are due to 
a redactor (R*). As little certainty appears to 
attach to the attributing of 2’? to this source. 
For 13 wy 8> ‘they did not so,’ reminds us not only 
‘strongly of P’ (namely Gn 6” etc.), but one may 
compare also Gn 29% 42%-%5 4521, Ex 7° ete., 1K 
20°, 2 K 16:3, Jer 3912 425, Zec 18, Neh 877, Fur- 
ther, on 728 Budde remarks (p. 58) that Aly ‘try’ 
(Jg 74), comes into use for the first time from 
Jer 95 onwards, and that the suffixless 135 (75) 
has parallels only in Ex 26° 36° (this last should 
be 18), Zec 122214." But in Jg 15 it is not the usual 
idea ‘alone’ (solus) that is meant to be expressed, 
but the stronger idea of ‘apart’ (LXX κατὰ μόνα», 
Hieron. seorsum). Again, 7", which contains ὦ 
used for the relative, is ascribed by Budde to RF, 
but in the Pent. stratum P this ¥ is not found. 

One might continue to criticise the views of 
Budde (cf. once more Kénig’s Eimleitung, pp. 
253f.).* But we cease to test these in detail, 
and add merely a general remark. Budde says 
(p. xiv) that by J and E he understands, not 
persons, but schools.+ But this was not the sense 
originally intended by the terms J and E, and the 
earlier meaning is not quite obsolete even with 
Budde. For he speaks still of the ‘Zeitalter der 
Quellen J and E,’ and places these sources in 
relation to the Hexateuch (p. xii). But according 
to his new view one ought to speak in the plural 
of ‘J’s’ and ‘E’s,’ and no longer of ‘J’ or ‘EH’ 
(Budde, p. xiii), as if there were only ‘the’ Jah- 
wist ; we should say ‘a’ J(ahwist), etc. But far 
more important is the circumstance that upon 
the theory of a plurality of Jahwists the difficulty 
of tracing the family likeness is very serious] 
increased. Who has fixed the character of eac 
J, and who cam determine it? ‘Then, indeed, is 
there a danger that such a J is an imaginary 
quantity, and that one still speaks of J but no 
longer Aas him. In any case the judgment of the 
present writer is to the following effect. Since 
the different sources from which, according to 
No. 4 of this article, the present Book of Judges 
is drawn, cannot be with certainty identified with 
the main strata of the Pentateuch, nothing results 
from the relation of Jg to these regarding the age 
of the materials of which Jg appears to be com- 
posed, or regarding the date of the book itself. 

6. THe CHARACTER AND AGE OF THE SOURCES 
OF THE Book oF JuDGES.—(a) If any one of the 
components of the present Bk. of Jg is an inde- 
pendent whole, and reveals itself as a source, it 
is the Poem in which the victory over Sisera is 
celebrated (Jeg 5). Its verses go tumbling on, 
foaming like the waves of the Kishon (5%), upon 
whose banks that victory was gained. Like the 
gallop of war-horses (5%) ring the anaphora 
(νν. 30. 7b. 12a, 28a), the epizeuxis (122), and the 
symploke (18. 4», cf, 1928-92) in this poem, towards 
removing whose difficulties the present writer has 
contributed his part, he trusts not quite unsuc- 
cessfully in his Syntax (cf. p. 645). This song 
gives so detailed (vv.5 10 1418.23) and 50 lively a 
picture of the historical situation (vv.74-2%*-%) 
which is commemorated in it, that it must have 
been born of that situation, even if it has not 
come down to us quite intact. This is the judg- 


* W. Frankenberg (die Composition des deuteronom. Richter- 
buches, 1895, p. 1) remarks, ‘A deeper insight into the original 
contents and the historical origin of the Bk. of Jg is sufficient 
of itself to convince one of the futility of the attempts that 
are ever being made afresh to build a literary bridge between 
the Hexateuch and our Bk. of Jg, and to discover the sources 
of the Hex. in the latter,’ 

*‘J und 
umfassende, neben einander herlaufende schriftstellerische 
Schulen.' 


E sind mir durchaus nicht Personen, sondern | 


ment rightly passed upon it even by such free 
crities as, ¢.g., Th. Noldeke (Untersuch. z. Kritik 
α΄. AT, p. 181), H. Steiner (die Hed. Poeste, 1873, 
p. 24), Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alterthwins, i. § 167), 
B. Stade (Gesch, Isr. i. 49), Aug. Miller (in Konigs- 
berger Studien, 1887, p. 7), ἢ. Renan (Hist. du 
peuple ad Israél, i. 136), J. Wellhausen (Comp, d. 
Hex. p. 23), H. Cornill (Hinleitung, § 16, 3), G. 
Moore (Judges, Ὁ. 132f.), J. Marquart (Funda- 
mente, etc., 1896, p. 2), K. Budde (Comm. p. 39), 
Ch. Piepenbring (Hist. du peuple dIsraél, 1898, 
p. 85: ‘ce vieux cantique’). 

Nor can this judgment be shattered by the 
arguments which are brought forward by L. 
Seinecke (Gesch. d. WVolkes Israel, i. 243-245). 
Neither (a) are the political presuppositions of 
the Song wanting in historical reality, nor do (f) 
its form or (γ) its contents render a high antiquity 
impossible for it. For (a) even if the northern 
Canaanites sustained a defeat in the time of Joshua 
(see below, 8 a, on Jos 1110-14). their strength might 
have recovered itself. (8) The use of ν᾽ for the 
relative (5 has analogies in OT passages of a 
more northern Palestine origin (see further, 6 d). 
The plur. ending -in (519) may have the same 
origin, or it may be an element in the poetical 
dialect as in Pr 31° ete. (see Konig, Lehrgebiude, 
ii. 434). To the same category belong also ajn 
(5; (Ἢ ‘im Wechselgesang vortragen,’ ‘repeat,’ 
‘relate’; cf. the Aram. “ἢ in the Targ. on Ps 9" 
etc., and the Assyr. Sunni, ‘con:municate’ (Del. 
Assyr. Worterb. 1896, p. 674*). (γ) The heights 
of Seir (54), which lay north of the Peninsula of 
Sinai, are named as the starting-point of Jahweh 
who manifested Himself on Sinai (v.5), This 
tallies with the anczent conception that the seat 
of the gods was in the northern region of the 
earth, Lv 1} 454 etc., Is 14% (Jer 113), Ezk 14 (28:2), 
Ps 48° (133%), cf. Job 267. This theophany is also 
intended as a past one. For the temporal sphere 
of an infin. depends upon its context (Gn 28% ete, ; 
see Kénig’s Syntax, § 216), and ynxya, ete. (Jg 5%) 
is followed by the perfects nyyn, etc. Then ὃ) (y.§) 
may, coming after ‘2, have arisen from %y (cf. 
[nix x] ὃν 1 Ch 7%), the name of a descendant of 
Asher. It is probable that, as a parallel to vy, 
a man is intended (cf. Bertheau, ad loc.).* But 
even if the words Sy? ‘3 are a gloss (Moore, 
Marquart, Budde), the antiquity of the poem 
itself is not thereby endangered. Finally, the 
assertion that ‘from heaven forces took part in 
the battle’ (5*°), contains a religio-poetical clothing 
of the conception that God assisted the Israelites 
(cf. Ex 14%, Jos 10"), The assertion is not then 
to be called a ‘gross exaggeration’ of a later 
author.t 


* Marquart (Fundamente, etc., 1896, p. 2) takes Shamgar to 
be ‘der fremde Oberkénig,’ and combines him with ‘Sangara 
of Carchemish, in the time of Asurnazirabal, δ. B.o. 880,’ and 
Sisera with ‘Piziri the last king of Oarchemish’ (0, B.c. 740). 
What an amount of error in the Hebrew tradition is thus 
assumed without any sufficient reason! 

+ H. Winckler in his Altorient. Forschungen (1893-1897) offers 
the following remarks on Jg 5: ΠῚ in v.4=‘ height’ (p. 192, 
ef. Agsyr. Sadu, ‘to be high’). This is possible. But it is more 
probable that °3°D ἢ] in v.5 is an intermediate exclamation (see 
Konig, Syntaz, § 414a) than that ΠῚ has arisen from 715 (p. 192). 
The substitution of Ἢ ‘row’ for vy in wade (p. 291) is not 
probable. In v.12 he reads (p. 193), poy NY OMAK Ἢ ‘from 
Ephraim they came down (cf. Ww) into the valley,’ and he 
deletes v.l4a8 entirely. We would rather suggest that the 
gibborim of ν.19 965. are ‘heroes from Ephraim,’ and that then 
owawp is meant to signify ‘eradicantes, t.e. delentes inter 
Amalek’ (cf, LXX ἐξερίζωσεν). Also the reading ΕἼΣ py 3 Wy) 
‘and there came down in Issachar the people of Dabrat’ 
(p. 292), is extremely precarious. For it would be unnatural 
if after the princes, etc. (v.14b), the population of a single city 


| (Jos 1912) should be mentioned. Finally, instead of ΠΡ 703 


(v.2Ja) Winckler suggests (p. 193) the sentence, ‘the stream of 


| Kishon was [dyed, or the like] with blood’ (623. But the cir- 
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M. Vernes (Précis histoire juive, p. 210) holds | 


that at the very outset (péremptorrement) it must 
be regarded as a settled point that at this epoch 
we cannot have to do with a campaign undertaken 
by the tribes of Israelincommon. But why might 
not an extraordinary danger have brought about 


an extraordinary coalition of many tribes of Israel | 
for common defence against the enemy? Some | 


tribes, indeed, declined to be stirred up from their 
phlegmatic condition (5151, Further, Vernes finds 
in the mention of Sinai and of Seir ‘l’ignorance 
ou, si l’on préftre, la negligence de Vhomme qui 
écrit librement ἃ grande distance de son sujet.’ 
But he has himself failed to observe that the 
mention of Mt. Seir had reference to a northern 
starting-point of the theophany of Jalweh (see 
above, regarding the idea of the northern sphere 
as the seat of deity). Again, the days of Shamgar, 
although he defeated the Philistines (3°), might 
still be a time of oppression (44), and, besides, the 
note in 44 may be primary, and that in 3°! secondary. 
Further, if the Kishon is called in 5" ‘V’antique 
fleuve’ (but see Kénig’s Syntax, § 261d), this ex- 
pression could be used even in the days of Deborah. 
According to Vernes, the sentence ‘ Dan ΠΣ 122” 
(v.17) is also an unnatural one, for ‘jamais les 
Danites n’ont touché ἃ la mer.’ But even if we 
are not to think, with Mikhlal Jophi, of yrea nis, 
the Danites might ‘dwell’ as strangers, z.e. serve 
on board ships. Finally, Vernes will have it that 
even the address to kings and princes in v.® ‘indique 
une épogue de relations internationales.’ Well, such 
an epoch was to hand already at the date of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters! In the fev. des Etudes 
juives, xxiv. (1892), p. 249, Vernes calls saraz (v.") 
an ‘état construit ou (!) pluriel de forme araméenne,’ 
and co-ordinates with it ‘tsavré, plus exactment, 
tsavrai’!(v.*), He denies the existence of ‘ mar- 
ques du dialecte hébreu septentrionale’ (p. 249?) ; 
but see below,6d. He thinks ‘que la terminologie 
familitre au Cantique est celle des livres de la 
Bible dont on admet le plus volontiers lorigine 
post-exilienne.’ But he has failed to notice that 
poetry, even in the earliest times, may have pre- 
ferred expressions which, owing to their rarity or 
their more foreign cast, lend to the Song of Deborah 
a special charm. Thus, e.g., the verb yx (v.*) will 
not have been ‘emprunté aux Nombres et au 
Lévitique’ (p. 249), even if is not to be translated 
with M. Lambert (p. 141), ‘se dépouiller (pour Dieu), 
offrir généreusement (cf. en himyarite la locution 
yup ynp ‘ faire une offrande’).’ 

H. Winckler (Gesch. Israels, Bd. i. (1895), p. 34) 
admits first that the Song (Jg 5) goes back to the 

re- Davidic era, because ‘it knows nothing of 

udah.’ But he adds that ‘the form in which the 
Song has come down to us is a product of a much 
later age, which transformed it for its own ends, 
and made of it something quite different from what 
it originally was.’ On what grounds does he rest 
this judgment? All that he says is, ‘vv.* are 
manifestly an interpolation, and form the beginning 
of a hymn to Jahweh which has nothing whatever 
to do with the Song of Deborah. Also v.* belongs 
to the same.’ It is clear, he says, that the Song 


is a compound from a hymn to J” which is full of | 
mythological allusions (‘the stars fought’), and | 


from a piece intended to glorify a battle fought by 
the Northern tribes. It would scarcely be possible 
to find weaker arguments than these. Are vv.*- 
‘manifestly’ an ate pallens ? Was it not natural 
that the words ‘I will sing praise to the Lord God 
of Israel’ (v.*) should be actually followed by some 
lines in praise of this God? Was it not natural 
that at the beginning of a poem meant to celebrate 


cumstance that no trace of such a text has been preserved in 
exegetic tradition (see Kénig’s Syntaw, § 2618) is a formidable 
objection. 


a notable action of the Deity, there should bea 
recalling of a well-known manifestation by which 
Jahweh established His renown? Would it have 
been more natural if, after the mention of the 
determination to praise the Deity (v.%), the Song 
had proceeded ‘in the days of Shamegar,’ ete. ? (v.°). 
Further, the wish ‘so perish all thine enemies, 
J”! (v.81) could not, it is said, be uttered by a pre- 
Davidic poet. But must not a poem on a decisive 
defeat of the northern Canaanites quite naturally 
burst into such a wish? Consequently Winckler 
has by no means established his contention, and 
the poem contained in Jg 5 remains one of the 
most important sources for the earliest history of 
Israel. 

(6) Another ancient source for the present Bk. 
of Jg is found springing up in the first chapter. 
In favour of this judgment is first of all the 
primary character of the tradition that ‘ Urusalli- 
mu’ belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites 
(Jg¢ 17, Dt 33" contrasted with Jg 18, Jos 15%), 
The following circumstance is at the same time 
not to be overlooked. What is the meaning of 
the words ‘with the Benjamites’ in the sentence 
‘and the Jebusites dwelt with the Benjamites in 
Jerusalem unto this day’? (1310), The meaning 
must be ‘within the territory of the Benjamites,’ 
ὖ.6, in the sphere which was assigned to the Ben- 
jamites as object of the conquest, and was also in 
the main actually occupied (cf. ‘the Jebusites, the 
inhabitants of the land,’ 28 5*||}1 Ch 11). This 
sense is suggested for the words ‘with the Ben- 
jamites’ by several considerations, one negative 
and several positive. In the first place, im- 
mediately before 1°!» it is remarked, ‘ and (= but) 
the Benjamites did not drive out the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem.’ The direct con- 
sequence of this failure of the Benjamites in their 
attack on the Jebusites (1313) was that the Jebusites 
dwelt alongside of the Benjamites in Jerusalem 
(v.%4>), Further, the Jebusites are called simply 
‘the’ inhabitants of Jerusalem (Jos 158, Jg 1515). 
and Jebus is simply identified with Jerusalem 
(odyisn) wg ΘΟ) Jg 191°, Jos 18%, or conversely in 
1 Ch 119. Again, in the remark that the Levite 
(Jg-19!*-) was in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
(v.19), the latter is called simply ‘this city of the 
Jebusites’ (19:10), and it is expressly added that it 
was ‘the city of a stranger that was not of the 
children of Israel’ (19%). In any case the author 
of 12! did not record merely the failure of the 
Benjamites to conquer Jerusalem. Had this been 
all, he might in his account of the period of the 
judges have passed over in silence the victory of 
the Judahite David (28 ὅ68.) and yet have written 
after this victory. No, he must have added that 
the Jebusites were the—sole—inhabitants of Jerus. 
down to his own day. Now, it is quite true that 
even after David’s victory (28 5°) Jebusites con- 
tinued to live in Jerusalem (24:68. *4), But at that 
period the Jebusites were no longer ‘the’ inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see above), but were oppressed 
(1K 9”, Zec 9’). But also most of the other 
portions of Jg 1 are trustworthy reflections of an 
ancient situation. For it was very natural that 
in later times there should be a disposition to 
represent the success of Joshua’s invasion as 
absolute (see below, 8 a, on Jos 1114), All the 
more do the narratives which record the defeats 
sustained by Israel in their attacks upon the 
Canaanites, bear the stamp of antiquity. This 
is confirmed by the wealth of details in the first 
chapter regarding individual occurrences of this 
kind which cannot be traced to a certain or prob- 
able tendency of later times. 

(c) Now a similar dry enumeration of particulars 
is found also in the passages concerning Shamgar 


| (331), Tola (10%), Jair (vv.*5), Ibzan (12%!), Elon 
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(v.04), and ‘Abdon (vv.), The modern view 
of these passages is that they were first introduced 
into the Bk. of Jg at its final redaction (Budde, p. 
x). What is there to allege in favour of this 
position ? 

(a) It is said that this late redactor (ΕΞ, see 
above, 5d) wished to obtain the number éwelve 
for the judges (Budde, p. x). For ‘in the light of 
10! the sections 10!> and 125-5 recognize Abimelech 
also as a judge’ (pp. ix, 19). Thus ‘Abimelech, 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and ‘Abdon were for RF 
the minor judges.’ But was Abimelech really 
reckoned one of the shéphétim? What is said in 
10:3 ‘And after Abimelech there arose, to defend 
Israel, Tola,’ ete. This implies, it is said, that 
Abimelech was reckoned among the ‘judges’ or 
‘saviours’ of Israel. One might also say that 
this method of argumentation is typical of a 
certain modern school of historiography. The 
express statements of the sources are absolutely 
ignored, and new and extremely doubtful ones are 
sought out. For instance, is it not related in 8” 
and 92 that the kind of rule (Svs) which was 
declined by Gideon because Jahweh was the true 
king of Israel (Ex 1518 qn: m7"), was desired by 
Abimelech? Did not the latter surround himself 
with a body of armed men? (9* 7%, cf. Absalom 
28 15). Isit not expressly said that the men of 
Shechem made Abimelech kzng (9°); and is this not 
confirmed by the fable of Jotham ? (9%!8 ‘the trees 
went forth to anoint a king,’ ete.). Again, 
Abimelech is further called a ‘ prince’ (933 τῷ; cf. 
the corresponding ‘that we should serve him’ 
vv.78- 38), but not a ‘judge.’ Nor does his history 
contain any trace of his having sought to free 
(ywin) Israel from the yoke of foreign enemies. 
All the less can the ‘to deliver Israel’ (ὑπ 
Syqvrax 10!) be referred to Abimelech. Further, 
it is extremely questionable whether a late re- 
dactor desired to establish éwelve as the number 
of the judges. For not only is Samson, to whom 
‘delivering Israel’ is attributed (13°, ef. 144 1638. 
16%? 80) counted amongst the judges (1590 16°"), * but 
also Eli (1S 4180) and Samuel (718). This could not 
be unknown to a later redactor of the Bk. of Jeg. 
Ilow then can the disposition be ascribed to him to 
make the number of the judges twelve? Besides, 
Budde himself remarks that in the Bk. of Jg 
thirteen ‘judges’ are mentioned, if Abimelech as 
well as Shamgar is included in the number. But 
he is not so much inclined to give up Abimelech 
as Shamgar, in order to reduce the thirteen to 
twelve. This is quite an arbitrary procedure, for 
the attribute of ‘delivering Israel* which belonged 
to the character of a shéphét (216) is ascribed to 
Shamgar (3) but not to Abimelech. Or is 
Shamgar no real historical figure because in a 
series of MSS of the LXX and in the Itala (ef. 
Mez, die Bibel des Josephus, p. 81 note) he is 
named not only in 8351: but also after 1681) This 
vacillating of the textual tradition as to the right 
place for mentioning Shamgar is explicable by 
reason of the ‘and after him’ and the ‘ Philistines.’ 
But it does not disprove the historicity of an 
Israelitish hero Shamgar who came upon the scene 
at a stormy period (5°), 

8) Another ground on which the passages 
]Q'- 2-5 198-10. 110. 13-15 are assigned to a very late 
redactor (R¥), is the following :—In these five 
sections it is not recorded that Israel was false to 
its religion, and on that account had to suffer 
oppression for a term of years, and was delivered 

* And this not without reason, as M. Vernes (ITist. juive, Ὁ. 
237) supposed when he said, ‘Laissons de cété |’étrange pré- 
tention de nous faire voir dans Samson un juge d’Israél.' For 
from the words, ‘the Lord raised up judges, which delivered 
them out of the hand of those that spoiled them’ (Jg 218, cf. 


18 85>), it results that the term shéphet had assumed the more 
general sense of ‘hero,’ or ‘ leader.’ 


from this by ahero. ‘The extreme attenuation of 
the Deuteron. formula is exhibited in 8351, There 
is mention, indecd, of an act of deliverance, but of 
no number of years’ (Budde, p. 19). But what if 
those circumstances of which there is no notice 
did not exist, or were partly not remembered? 
Can their absence bring into question the historical 
character of the persons themselves? In the 
section concerning Othniel (3°"), which by Budde 
and others is separated froin the above six passages, 
are there any more real elements? It is quite 
true that something had ‘faded,’ but this was the 
recollection of those personages, and not the 
‘Deuteronomistic formul#.’ What could have 
prevented the introducing of those formule even 
at alate period into the biography of the persons 
named. Hence the conclusion appears more certain 
that it was not the ‘formule’ that were wanting, 
but the disposition to modify historical reminis- 
cences in accordance with these formule, That 
has been handed down regarding those persons 
which was known of them, and this was not little: 
the name of the man himself and that of his father 
or his tribe, or it may be the place of his birth and 
his burial (1075 121% 12-15), or the remembrance of 
some notable deed done by him (3*), ete. Why 
should all this be set down to invention? Not 
because of a wish to reach the number éwe/ve for 
the judges, as we have seen already. Or was it, 
perchance, to give a judge to each tribe? The 
tribes of the individual judges were as follows: 
Judah (Othniel 3°), Benjamin (Ehud 3";? Shamgar 
31), Naphtalt (Barak 4°), Ephraim (Gideon 6"), 
Issachar (Tola 101), Gilead (Jair 10%), ? Gilead 
(Jephthah 111), Judah (Ibzan 12°), Zebulun (Elon 
12"), Ephraim (‘Abdon 12%), Dan (Samson 133). 
One may observe that in this list some tribes 
occur twice, and that a few tribes are wanting 
altogether. If an explanation of the local origin 
of these judges is to be sought for, it is most 
natural to find it in the circumstance that the 
hero sprang up from the tribe which felt most the 
weight of the invader’s oppression. Finally, how 
came poetic fancy and constructive historiography 
to distribute in their present fashion the six pas- 
sages 351 1015 12815? It is impossible for the present 
writer to consent to see in this arrangement simply 
an arbitrary procedure. 

(2) But chara are in the Bk. of Jg also such life- 
like and vivid narratives as cannot be set down to 
the ideas or tendencies of a later age. 

(a) The history of Abimelech (ὅς 9) even M. 
Vernes (Hist. guive, p. 218) calls ‘un récit d’une 
précision, d’un relief étonnant.’ But it is not the 
only one of this class in Jg, as he adds, but it is 
the only one that is almost wholly secular in its 
character. It is the only narrative in Jg which is 
true to the life—only for those critics to whom the 
secular life is the only real life of ancient Israel. 
Critics who oceupy such a standpoint will not deny 
the attribute of antiquity to a a story as that of 
the Benjamite Ehud, who with his /efé hand 
stabbed the tyrant Eglon (Jg 35%). Such critics 
will not be disposed to deny the historicity of the 
bold figure of Jephthah, or of the tragie end of 
his only child (11'-12"), Asa ‘héros d’aventures 
privées’ even Samson has found grace in the eyes 
of M. Vernes (p. 238), according to whom the ex- 
ploits of Samson belonged to the ‘disputes qui 
devaient naitre fréquemment & l’époque historique 
des relations établies entre populations antipa- 
thiq ues.’ * 


ἜΜ, Vernes adds the following note: ‘Il s’agit 14, ce nous 
semhle, d’une antipathie comme entre Anglais et Frangais ἃ 
tant d’époques de notre histoire. On est en paix officielle, on 
s’unit par des marriages, etc., mais de temps en temps la haine 
nationale se fait jour par des explosions violentes. [ΠῚ reste 4 
remarquer que Samson ne se hat pas une seule fois avec |’épée 
ou la lance; jamais il n’est ἃ la téte d'une troupe quelconque. 
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(8) But the religious life also was a real one in 
ancient Israel. As early as the time of Moses and 
during the following centuries zeal for the cause of 
Jaliweli could burn (Ex 32”), and enthusiasm be 
aroused for the defence of His honour. For, if the 
flame of reverence for J” had not been kindled by 
Moses, why should he and not Samuel have been 
named as the greatest hero of the religious de- 
velopment of Israel? If the fire of enthusiasm for 
the religion of J” was not lighted at the great 
epoch of the deliverance from Egypt, how could 
this fire have burst out just at a period of the 
deepest depression (18 46), and why should Israel 
have felt convicted of impiety against Jahweh? 
(1 S 7%). Hence there is no reasonable ground for 
doubt that Gideon (Jg 6") contended for the cult 
of Jahweh in opposition to the preference for Baal, 
or that he sould have taken for his battle-cry, 
‘For Jahweh and for Gideon (will we fight),’ 
Je 7180 Besides, it is in the highest degree worthy 
of notice that it is precisely in the history of a 
hero belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, ὁ.6. to 
central Caanan, that the use of ¥ for the relative 
appears (ΟἹ 712 87), For it is of the tribe of 
Ephraim alone that it is recorded in the OT that 
its dialect differed from that of other Hebrews 
(J¢ 12°); cf. on the speech of Ashdod as a Hebrew 
dialect, ete., Konig, Lehrgebdude, ii. 349, 353. 
Further, it is a fact that in the narratives con- 
cerning Elijah and Elisha the following linguistie 
peculiarities appear: nix ‘with,’ 2 Καὶ 1.516 31h 26 
616-19 88. the shorter form Lliyya (and Ahazya), 
12:9. 8.12. omy atti, ‘thou,’ fem.) 42 81. the 
corresponding °2 (‘to thee,’ fem.) 4%; +3 (‘thy,’ 
fem.) 4°°”; w, relative, 6; cf. a2°x ‘where’ ἢ, 6}, 
so elsewhere only in Ca 1? (Kethibh); πτῦπα 2K 
72, and the same phenomenon shows itself in 
ancient histories like those of 18 1374, 28 167. 
Therefore it is a sufficiently well-grounded judg- 
ment that the present narratives concerning Gideon 
are compiled from materials which, so to say, bear 
a local colouring. This judgment is at least sup- 

orted, further, by two material circumstances. 
Fon it is a fact, admitted even, 6... by Wellhausen 
(Prolegom. p. 71), that the description of the offer- 
ing contained in Jg 6115 corresponds to the earliest 
stage of the history of the cultus in Israel. Another 
point has hitherto not been emphasized, but it is of 
no less importance. The disinclination manifested 
by Gideon to accept of the offer made to him to be 
ruler (ovo Jg 8% ‘the Lord shall rule over you’) 
is perfectly in place in the period before Samuel. 
For it was not till his time that Israel rejected 
the kingship of Jahweh (Ex 1518) (‘they have re- 
ers me, that I should not reign over them,’ 
1 Ὁ 8%). 

(γ) Inlike manner the antiquity of the narrative 
contained in Jg 171. is witnessed to. For the pos- 
session by the Ephraimite Micah of a private house 
of gods (1738) tallies with the circumstance that in 
the earlier period a plurality of places of worship 
was allowed (Ex 20%°26). Further, we see a Levite 
wandering about, ready to settle down wherever 
he found office and bread (178% 18!% 191). This 
situation of the members of the tribe of Levi was 
an actual one as long as a number of the Levitical 
cities were not yet conquered, such as Gezer (Jos 
2121 16”, Jg 1%), and those remarks of the Bk. of 
Jg about the Levites would have possessed no 
probability if they had proceeded from a period 
when Jeroboam selected priests from among the 
people at large (1 K 12%), For the Levite spoken 
Les éléments de son histoire nous semblent, en conséquence, 
appartenir ἃ une époque relativement peu ancienne.’ But this 


ig nearly the opposite of the real course of things. It is pre- 
cisely in olden times that heroes signalize themselves in single 


combat. Recall, for instance, the giant figures of the Greek | 


world of legend, the heroes of Homer, or the giants of the 
German pre-historic era. 


of in Jg 1788: wandered from Judah to the territory 
of Ephrain, ete., but after the time of Jeroboam 
many members of tlie tribe of Levi, on the contrary, 
moved from the territories of the Northern tribes 
to the kingdom of Judah (2 Ch 11), Finally, the 
note that the priests of the city of Dan were de- 
scendants of Moses (Jg¢ 18*°), must be borrowed from 
an ancient source. Later generations were so little 
disposed to invent such an item, that they sought 
rather to convert the name of Moses in this passage 
into Manasseh. 

(6) But also the moral life of ancient Israel did 
not lack its characteristic aim and peculiar vigour, 
Even in early times Israel was conscious of a 
certain sum of moral principles, for we read, ‘no 
such thing ought to be done in Israel’: ‘do not 
thou this folly,’ and the like (ef. Gn 204 347, Jg 
1939 20%, 2S 13%), And, since these principles of 
morality in the most central parts of Israelitish 


tradition are traced back tothe time of Moses, wh 


should we seek for a different origin for them? Is 
it at all probable, for instance, that they originated 
at periods which do not give themselves out as 
creative, but as secondary? Now these ancient 
principles of the morality of Israel lived in the 
conscience of this nation, and when they were 
trodden underfoot, as in the instance of Gibeah 
(J 19734-), the voice of the moral conscience of the 
nation spoke out loudly (2068. Hence it is quite 
precarious to pronounce the storm of indignation 
that broke loose upon the Benjamites (v.°%) fictiti- 
ous. Finally, the assertion that in the time of the 
judges a ‘common acting on the part of the twelve 
tribes of Israel is excluded’ (Budde on clis. 19-21), 
is quite ungrounded. Nay, it has not yet been 
taken into account that the Song of 5!* contains 
an indirect proof to the contrary effect. For if in 
the period of the judges one could not entertain 
the notion that a common danger to Israel must be 
warded off by the common action of all the tribes, 
one could not have blamed those tribes which kept 
aloof from the struggle against the nortliern 
Canaanites (Jg 515-17, 

(6) There is a series of passages in the Bk. of ὅδ 
in which the declension of the national prosperity 
is-brought into causal connexion with the religious 
and moral falling away of the people (ef. especially 
ΟἹ, 311. 12a 41-8 G1 338-86 106-16 131), Tt has been shown 
above (5 6) that these passages cannot with cer- 
tainty be attributed toa definite Deuteron. author, 
but we now add the following observations, by way 
of an attempt to fix positively the character and 
the age of these passages. (a) There was a religi- 
ous-moral consciousness on the part of Israel (cf. 6 
d, δ) before the period to which the origin of Dt is 
traced by a large number of critics, i.e. the reign of 
king Josiah. (8) During the centuries that elapsed 
between Moses and Samuel, ‘the knees which have 
not bowed unto Baal’ (1K 1918) were not quite 
wanting. Let us recall, for instance, Deborah 
and Gideon. (γ) In addition to that series of pas- 
sages which now are assigned by several critics to 
a Deuteronomist (Budde’s D?), are there not others 
in the Bk. of Jg in which the same causal nexus 
between religious unfaithfulness and national de- 
cadence is emphasized? ef. 21%. (5) May not such 
passages have been formulated in the guilds of 
nébi’im which gathered around Samuel? (18 1051 
etc.). (e) Nor can it be denied that a kernel of 
farewell addresses of Moses existed before these 
assumed their present form in Dt (ef. Kénig, 
Einleitung, pp. 214-216). (ὃ Those passages of 


| J¢ which are now by many scholars called Deutero- 


nomistic, are even in relation to their contents 
not really allied to the passages of the Books of 
Kings which have points of contact with Dt 
(1K 37118 ete.; see Konig, Hinleitung, p. 267). 


| For it is extremely interesting that in Jg the cove- 
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nant of J” is mentioned only in 2): and the com- 
mands of J” only in 217. 83. but these things are 
mentioned in 1K 22 93:14 G12-38 gl. 55.58.61 gs. 6 
1111. 33f. 88 1321 148 1818 1910. 14, 2K 103! 1373 14° 
1778. 13. 154. 19. 84, 871. 198, 15. 218 Qos. 11 ΦΩ21. 2.24% yr. 
ther, the idea of the centralization of the cultus is 
not emphasized in that series of passages which it 
is usual to call Deuteronomistic. No word of 
censure is uttered against the da@mééh as in 1 IK 3% 
1514 9044. a. PK 123 143 1531. s4f 185. 22 995. 8. 25, 
Besides, when the remark is made that D? ‘den 
Begriff des Richter geschaffen hat’ (Budde, p. xvi), 
in support of which Jg 218 is cited, we miss here a 
recollection of the words, ‘since the time that I 
commanded judges to be over my people Israel’ 
(28 74), 

(Ὁ There are only a few passages in Jg 
which possess sufficiently clear marks of a late 
origin. 

(2) We do not venture to reckon among these 
elements those passages where the intervention 
of a supernatural power is described, as in the 
expression ‘an (see Konig’s Syntax, ὃ 304 6) 
angel of the Lorp’ (2! 13°), or ‘the Spirit of 
the LORD came upon him,’ ete. (319 6% 11° 146. 19 
15). For ‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy.’ 

(8) But we find, undoubtedly, a series of so- 
called ‘round numbers’; ‘seven’ (6/15 8°8 199 
167-1819 9015), or ‘seventy’ (17 8% [repeated in 
92. 5. 18. 234. 68] 4 1214). or ‘seventy-seven’ (814), or 
‘forty ’ (311 ὅδ. δῖ 878 131), There are, indeed, also 
instances where the number ‘seven’ is meant in 
an exact Sense, as in the case of the seven days of 
the marriage feast (1412. 47); for such a feast even at 
the present day actually lasts, as a rule, for seven 
days, and 1s called ‘the king’s week’ (Wetzstein, 
Zeitschrift 7. Hthnologie, v. 291, 293). But the 
numbers ‘seven,’ ‘seventy,’ and ‘forty’ are un- 
questionably intended frequently in an approxi- 
mate sense; ef. ‘seven’ in Gn 435 31% 333, Ex 735, 
Ly 2618 228) Dt 282 1S 2 ete., Is 4! ete. ; 
‘seventy’ in Gn 467, Ex 1° 1577 241-9, Nu 1116 34 
33°, Dt 10”, 2 K 10], Is 23%, Jer 254 29 Eizk 811, 
Ps 90, Lk 10'; ‘seventy-seven’ in Gn 4%; ‘forty’ 
in Gn 6%, Ex 77 1085 ete., Dt 347, 1S 4181738, 28 54 
157, 1 K 2) 1192 108, Ezk ἐδ 99U-18 Am 9210 53 Jon 
3*, Ps 951°, Neh 9, Mt 42, Ac 1°; ef. the Egyp. and 
the Gr. parallels in Gn 50° and Herodot. ii. 29, 
lil. 23, iv. 73. The psychological origin of the em- 
ployment of these numbers lies in tliis, that natur- 
ally it was only approximately and by a familiar 
expression that one could or would indicate a 
smaller or a larger quantity. Cf. Adrianos, Elca- 
γωγὴ els Tas θείας γραφάς, § 85: “Τὸν ἑπτὰ ἀριθμὸν ἐπὶ 
πλεονασμοῦ λέγει (ἡ γραφή). 

To the same category may be assigned also the 
numbers ‘eighty’ (3), ‘twenty’ (43 15% 167; 
from 40 - 90 arose the 60 which in Jg 127 is assigned 
by the LXX B, ete., as the length of the sway of 
Jephthah), ‘ten’ (67 1211. cf. Gn 31’, Lv 26%, Nu 14”, 
15 18 etc., Is 6%, Am 5’ ete., the ten temptations 
of Abraham in the Book of Jubilees, ch. 19), and 
the ‘fifty’ which is read by LXX A, etc., in 32 
(cf. Gn 18%, Jos 7, 15 619 ete.). Also the number 
‘three’ in the three years’ reign of Abimelech 
(Jg¢ 9) might bear the same character, because 
‘three’ sometimes designates an approximate 
quan (Gn 8036 4010. 12 4927, Ex 2? ete., [5 164 203, 

on 21, Est 4%, Dn 15, 1 Ch 2112. But then the 
history of Abimelech possesses in other respects 
many marks of exactitude (see above, 6d, a). It 
is certainly, however, an unjustifiable procedure 
to include in this class of numbers the ‘eighteen’ 
of Jg 3, the ‘twenty-three’ of 10°, or the ‘ twenty- 
two’ read by a few Gr. minuscula MSS in 103, prob- 


ably in imitation of the following number 22, the | 
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‘eighteen’ of 108, the ‘ forty-two” of 128, the ‘six’ 
of 12’, or the ‘eight’ of 12%4,* 

This last procedure would be justifiable only 
upon the assumption that these numbers may 
be regarded as the arbitrarily chosen parts of a 
previously fixed total. In point of fact, the follow- 
ing Observation has been made: the sum of the 
interregna (38:14 48 6! 108; 8+18+20+7+18=7]) 
alinost exactly corresponds to the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (10% 12% 1-44; 23422 
+7+10+8=70). Wellhausen, who was the first 
to note this correspondence (in Bleek’s Jntrod.4 
p. 185, and in Prolegom.? p. 240), afterwards con- 
fessed (Comp. of Hex. p. 356) that he had no longer 
much faith in his former attempt. But Budde, in 
the Kurzer Hdcomm. (1897, p. xviii), still regards 
the observation as pertinent in spite of the differ- 
ence of the two totals that are said to correspond 
with one another. But if a redactor of Jg had 
any thought of this correspondence, would he 
not have been capable of making it an exact 
one? 

Hence the approximate character can be empha- 
sized only in the case of the number 40 and its 
actual double (80) or its half (20). This is com- 
mended further by the following three considera- 
tions. The number 40 occurs with relatively great 
frequency as a round number (see the series of 
passages cited above). Further, the 480 years 
which, according to 1 K 6', elapsed between the 
Exodus and the beginning of the building of the 
temple (in the 4th year of Solomon’s reign), are 
probably a product of 40x12. Again, the length 
of a generation (717, Arab. ddrzn, lit. περίοδος) was 

robably, in the view of the Israelites, 40 years. 

or a generation, with few exceptions, was doomed 
to die in the wilderness (Nu 14% 26%), and this 
sojourn in the wilderness lasted for (about) 40 
years (Nu 143%f 20228 3918 3.338... Dt 27 82 295, Jos 5° 
ete.).t Besides, Bertheau (Comm.’ p. xvi) rightly 
observes that in 1 Ch 639-91 6-38 twelve generations 
are counted from Aaron to Ahimaaz the contem- 
vorary of David and Solomon. Kessler (Chronol. 
wudicum, ete. p. 12) remarks that no one can 
prove that twelve generations actually lived in 
the period from Moses to Solomon. But all 
we need is proof that Israelitish tradition ever 
reckoned twelve generations between a contem- 
porary of Moses and a contemporary of Solomon, 
and this tradition is actually found in 1Ch 
5*9-34 and 6°88 Consequently, it can be main- 
tained with sufficient certainty that the chronology 
of the Bk. of Jg is a product of secondary com- 
bination in so far as the approximate number 40 
(311 581 8°8 132), its double (3%), and its half (43 15%| 
16%), are employed as factors in this chronology 
(so, essentially, Bertheau, p. xiii; Oettli, p. 212; 
Moore, p. xlif.). Further, it appears to the 
present writer that the chronological problem of 
the Bk. of Jg has to be examined in the following 
direction:—(a) The number 480 (1 K 61) is an un- 
certain total, and cannot be used as the standard 
in estimating the chronological data of Jg. (8) The 
round numbers of Jg are really to be treated only 
as approximate figures equally with the 300 years 
which Jephthah (Jg 1138) says elapsed between 

* Budde (p. xx): ‘die beiden Zahlen 18, die 23 und die 22 
stellen leichte Abweichungen von 20 dar’; but even he (Ὁ. xviii) 
derives ‘die von der Regel so weit abweichende Zahl6 fur 
Jephthah (127) aus einer Vorlage.’ 

+ The round character of the number 40 has been contested 
by J.C. A. Kessler (Chronologia iudicum et primorum regum, 
1882) in the words, ‘fides historica numeri 40 annorum non 
dubia est; nam sxpius huius spatii partes commemorantur et 
in eo singuli anni vel menses numerantur: Dt 214, 2S 59, 1 
20,1 Ch 2927, Ex 191, Nu 1011 201, Dt 18’ (p. 12). But Rockerath 
(Bibl. Chronologie, 1865, p. 22) already remarks that the round 
numbers were partly supplied in place of numbers that had be- 
come indistinct, and in any case it is inadmissible to suppose 


that a period of 40 years could have emerged so frequently by 
accident. 
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Israe]’s entrance into Canaan and his own days. 
Hitherto no attempt (cf. Seder olam rabba, ed. 
Meyer, p. 384f.) that has been made has succeeded 
in bringing this number 300 into harmony with the 
other chronological statements of Jg. (y) Both 
the principles just stated appear to the present 
writer to be more correct than the view (Noldeke, 
Uniersuch, α, Aritik d. AT, p. 173f.; Moore, p- 
xli; Budde, p. xviii) that an author of the Bk. 
of J g did not count the years of foreign domination 
(3° 14 43 6! 10°; 8+18+20+7+18=71 years) in ad- 
dition to the years of rest, or the years of the hero 
who destroyed this foreign domination. This is at 
least not the meaning of the text of 38:19, for 
after it has been mentioned that the Israelites 
served Cushan-rishathaim 8 years (3°), it is added 
by means of an imperf. consec. ‘and (hence) the 
Israelites cricd unto the Lorp, and the Lorpb 
raised up a deliverer, ete. (v.°), and (hence) the 
land had rest 40 years, and Othniel died’ (v."). 
The exegesis which reckons the 8 years of the 
foreign domination to the years of Othniel, which, 
it is self-evident, could begin only with the shaking 
off of the foreign yoke, 1s not in harmony with 
the text although it was a favourite with Jewish 
interpreters.* As little is it the case in 3'4, for 
the 18 years during which Israel groaned under 
the yoke of the Moabites cannot be included in 
the 80 years of rest (35). Nor are the 20 years 
of oppression (45) reckoned among the 40 years of 
rest (55. As little are the 7 years of invasions 
by the Midianites (6') reckoned among the 40 years 
during which the Midianites could not lift up their 
heads, and the country was in quietness; and these 
forty years are expressly identified with the days 
of Gideon (8%). And was Jephthah chosen to be 
leader at the beginning of the 18 years of the 
oppression (108)? ‘Then he must have long deferred 
his victory ; and yet the text (1158. 128.) presents the 
choice, the attack, and the victory of Jephthah as 
a continuous succession of incidents. Budde, 
indeed, says (p. xvili) that ‘R? has not counted 
the times of the foreign domination as elements 
in the chronology of his people.’ But whence does 
he derive this conclusion? From the circumstance 
that in the case of the ‘minor Judges’ only the 
length of their office is noted; and that in 10" ὃ 
12% 11+ 18 we find ‘after him.’ But it is by no means 
an unquestionable fact that this ‘after him’ is 
meant to indicate an ‘unbroken’ succession. In 
any case it is a false generalizing from the data 
to attribute to the author of 10!-3 128.18 the 
opinion that ‘during the whole period of the 
judges, judge followed judge in direct succession.’ 
And because of this opinion is he to be supposed 
to have rejected the years of foreign domination 
and to have replaced these by the years of the 


* The words ‘and after him (Joshua) [was raised up] Othniel, 
the son of Kenaz, forty years [but] subtract from them the 
eight years of the oppression under Cushan-rishathaim’ (Seder 
olam rabba, ch. xii.), contradict the text of OT. But it isa very 
interesting circumstance that Seder o. r. does not always adopt 
the same exegesis. It doesso with the 18 years of 314, and of the 
40 years of 5%] two years are subtracted for the oppression of 
Jahin and Sisera (ὩΣ 3 ΝΣ Ἴ ΟῚ 132 Maye sw); but after the 
mention of the 40 years of Gideon it is expressly said ‘and (=but) 
the 7 years of Midian (61) are not reckoned to them’ (2) Φ yaw) 
yan aby xd 12). Further, how is one to explain the state- 
ment, ‘from Othniel to the death of Samson are 324 years’? 
(Dik. ha-{€amtm, § 70 ONWY) MND wI2w pwnw naw Iy Sxanyn 
ow” yas). The numbers 40+80+40+40+23-+-22+6+7-+-10 
+8-+-20 (311. 80 581 828 102 1278 11.14 1520 || 1631) make up a total 
of only 296 years. But if 28 be added, the number 324 is ob- 
tained. May we perhaps have recourse to the 28 years which 
In Seder olam rabba (ch, xti.) are attributed to Joshua? At the 
end of ὃ 70 of Dikdaké comes the statement, ‘from Othniel to 
the rise of Eli as judge were 324 years.’ But this also occasions 
an insoluble problem. Neither of these dicta of Jewish tradi- 
tion is either noticed or explained in any of the helps accessible 


to the present writer (Biblia Heb. et Rabbin.; Seder olam 


rabba; Jewish and modern commentaries). 


minor judges? As the text (35:10. 14 ete., see above) 
shows, he has neither rejected the one nor sub. 
stituted the other, for the sum of the years of tha 
foreign domination (71) and the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (70) are different. 
(6) As little ground is there for the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jg meant several incidents to be 
synchronistic. The words ‘he (the LorpD) sold them 
into the hands of the Philistines and into the 
hands of the children of Ammon’ (107), give only 
an appearance of right to the view that the in- 
vasion of the Ammonites (10° 114%) and that of 
the Philistines (13!) occurred at the same time. 
But in truth it is recorded in the Bk. of Jg that 
the attack of the Ammonites which, following the 
statement of 107, is described in 1058. 114%, was 
warded off by Jephthah, that then came the judges 
Ibzan, etc. (12°7), and that the people of Israel on 
account of new unfaithfulness were oppressed by 
the invasion of the Philistines. For the text reads, 
‘and the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of the LoRD, and the Lorp delivered them 
into the hand of the Philistines’ (13!). Hence it 
is not the thought expressed in Jg itself (131) that 
is seized by Kessler, who, following Keil and others, 
again assigns to the same date the incidents related 
in 108-12! and those spoken of in 13!* (Chronol. 
tudicum, p. 29f.). Now, the question might still 
arise, Whether the order of events in the period of 
the judges was better known to the sources of the 
Bk. of Jg or to M. Vernes, who (p. 199) reproaches 
the ‘auteur du livre des Juges’ with having placed 
‘bout & bout des événements qui ne s’enchainent 
en aucune facon.’ The present writer for his 
al prefers the order indicated in the Bk. of 
Judges. 

(y) Little as the round numbers of the Bk. of 
Jg positively point to a very late date, this is as 
little the case with the expression ΝΠ nia oY ἫΝ 
(18°), It may indeed be somewhat bold to assume 
mx as the original reading, and to find in this 
passage an allusion to the x63 which indirectly is 
asserted of the ’aron, ‘ark (of the covenant)’ in1S 
4211... Tt is true that it is not Pass κυ yx of which 
the verb n>: is elsewhere predicated. This may, 
however, be accidental, for 1b: has for subject not 
only the people (Is 548, Am 15), or Israel (Am 7417, 
2K 176 ete.), or persons in general (2 K 245, Mic 16, 
Ezk 12° ete.), but also Judah (Jer 13%, La 13, 2K 
251 || Jer 52” ete.), ora city, as 7373(Am 5°) or Jeru- 
salem (Jer 13) or Damascus (2 Καὶ 16°).—Besides the 
period during which the descendants of Moses 
officiated as priests in Dan, in v.® a period is 
named of the worship of Micah’s graven image, 
namely, the period of the existence of the temple 
in Shiloh. here is no mention of this temple 
after the time of Eli (1S 148). In Ps 78” the 
overthrow of Shiloh is placed before the choosing 
of Mt. Zion (v.*), and from Jer 712 14 it cannot be 
inferred that it was laid waste during the Assyrian 
wars (Moore, p. 369). Hence there is not such a 
serious departure from reality when in Dikdiké 
ha-téamim, § 70, it is said, ‘on the day when Eh 
died, Shiloh was laid waste’ (now aaon ‘Sy new on). 
—What is now the meaning of the remark in v.*, 
and why are the two dicta of v.* and v.®! placed 
side by side? In v." it must be intended to say 
that the end of the cult of the graven image of 
Micah stood in a causal connexion with the de- 
struction of the sanctuary of J” at Shiloh, and 
the two notes of v.% would best harmonize if 
there was a reference to the destruction of the 
Shiloh sanctuary also in the words ‘n ni>3 πν (v.™). 


Now, let it be observed that Eli died when he 


heard that the ark of the covenant was taken 
( 5 4%), But if, in spite of all this, it remains 
uncertain whether in Jg 18” a statement which 
raised scruples was changed into an easier read 
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ing (cf. the interpolated 3 in y.®),* yet the ex- 
pean ‘until the day of the exile of the land’ 

oes not point further down than the time when 
Tiglath-pileser ‘took Kedesh, and Hazor, ete., and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria’ (2 K 15%), z.e. about B.C. 
734. And if this is the meaning of ν. 39, then from 
the period of time indicated in v.® a shorter period 
is selected in v.*4. For it was desired to add how 
long the cult of the graven image of Micah lasted, 
because this image was a principal subject in the 
preceding narrative. 

(δ) In the middle of the second episode of Jg 
(chs. 19-21), where, ¢.g., we read ‘Jebus which is 
Jerusalem’ (1919, cf. 2S 5°), Wellhausen (Comp. 
233 ff.) and some others discover a passage of 
very late origin, namely, 201-21 What opinion 
are we to form of this? Now, in any case, this 
section must have displaced another narrative, for 
between the end of ch. 19 and 21" there is a 
tacuna. But common action on the part of the 
Israelites was not impossible shortly after the 
death of Joshua. Let us consider, in addition 
to what has been said above (6 αἱ, δ), the story 
of the building of an altar beside Jordan (Jos 
22108.) Was this not a protest on the part of the 
Israelites settled on the east of Jordan against the 
idea of separation from their nation? And does 
the wnity of the Israelites, which shows itself in 
15 77% 848. 113 (‘that we may send messengers 
unto all the coasts of Israel’), οὔθ, ever appear as 
anew phenomenon? The present writer believes 
that there are more traces of the unity of ancient 
Israel than are wont at present to be recognized 
by some scholars. Were there not ‘elders’ in 
Israel before Samuel? (1 5 8*#:). Could these not 
then assemble themselves on account of the un- 
heard of scandal perpetrated by a Benjamite city 
(Jg 201), as readily as in connexion with the choice 
of a king? (18 833). It is quite true the expression 
mishkab zakhar (cf. ‘that hath not lain by man’) 
is found only in Nu 312) and Jg 21"; but this is 
no proof of the late origin of the latter verse, 
for the expression in question had very probably 
also an earlier existence. Hence the judgment of 
the present writer is that not the section 20!-21" as 
a whole, but only single elements in it bear a 
secondary character. Such elements are, above 
all, the round numbers like 400,000 (2017), and 
there is no department where hyperbole more 
readily comes in than the department of numbers. 
We do not believe that tradition required many 
centuries—for Budde’s R¥ wrote ‘ perhaps about the 
year 400’ (p. xvi)—in order to create these figures. 

(ε) Only legend, and not mythology, has played 
aréle in the filling out of the history of Samson. 
Traces of the so-called ‘Folk-lore’ are probably to 
be found, ¢.g., in the thirty men (142°), the 300 
jackals (154), and the 1000 men (ν. 155) whom he 
slew with the jawbone of an ass. Nay, it is not 
improbable that this exploit of Samson and the 
name famath-leht, i.e. ‘height of jaw,’ are con- 
nected with each other. Rather may this deed of 
Samson’s have been simply placed here, for the 
locahzng activity of popular tradition shows itself 
elsewhere, or the narrative of the deed may even 
have been occasioned by the name of the place. 
The same is probably the case with the story of 
‘Ein-hakkéré (15%*), in which the two homonyms 
kére’, ‘partridge,’ and kéré’, ‘caller,’ appear to be 
mixed up. Dut, all the same, the Samson narra- 
tives are no product of mythology. The mytho- 
logical explaining away of the person of Samson 
is discountenanced even by M. Vernes (Hist. juive, 


* The sentence ‘the foundations of heaven moved’ (2S 228) 
ia changed into ‘the foundations of the hills moved’ (Pg 187). 
See, in nee regarding such alterations of parallel texts, 
Konig’s Hinleitung, pp. 76f., 82 ff. 


Sam. 1890, p. 84, Hdcomm. 1897, p. 2). 


Ρ. 238 f.); and as we have quoted from him several 
statements which appear to be unfounded, it is 
but right that we should quote a passage of which 
we can thoroughly approve. He says, ‘ ’interpré- 
tation mythologique de histoire de Samson échoue 
au port; sans compter qu’on ne sait trop comment 
y faire rentrer l’aventure du lion et de l’essaim 
d’abeilles, des chacals, de la m4choire, de la porte 
de Gaza, c’est-a-dire ce qui précéde les ruses et le 
succés de Dalila, le Samson du dernier épisode ne 
saurait étre tenu pour le jeune solez! du printemps. 
S’il se sert, en effet, du retour de sa vigueur pour 
triompher de ses adversaires (les ténébres, l’hiver ἢ), 
il suecombe lui-méme sous cet effort, et si les deux 
piliers du temple doivent étre tenus pour les colon- 
nes d’Hercule, elles sont mises ἃ une trés mauvaise 
place.’ 

7. THE AUTHOR OF THE Boox.—The author of 
Jg is not named in the book itself. Inthe Talmud 
(Baba bathra 14) it is said, ‘Samuel wrote (or 
edited [the sense of the verb sdthab is examined 
in Konig’s Einlevtung, Ὁ. 445]) his book and the 
Bk. of Jg and the Bk. of Ruth’ (cf. Marx-Dalman, 
Traditio rabbinorum veterrima, p. 14). Similarly 
in Dikdiké ha-te'amim, p. 57, it 1s said, #235 Siw 
my opp 350) map ana 13725 7121, Βα the tradi- 
tion which becomes fixedin Baba bathra 14f. is of 
such late origin, and contains such absolutely im- 
possible elements (see the whole passage in Kénig’s 
finletung, p. 4451.), that on these grounds alone 
no weight can be attached to it. But it is further 
shown by the above (No. 6) discussion to be an 
impossible position. 

8. THE SPIRIT OF THE BOOK AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE HISTORY OF REVELATION.—Of more im- 
portance is it to examine the spzrzét that pervades 
the Bk. of Jg, to draw the picture which, framed 
in this book, exhibits to us a momentous period in 
the development of Israel. What are the leading 
features of this picture? 

(a) The period of the judges was a time of local 
settlement and physical self-assertion on the part 
of Israel. When this people had shaken off the 
Egyptian yoke—which the Israelites can never 
have invented as a factor in their eae ages: 
were on the point of conquering the homeland of 
their forefathers, they encountered a uniformly 
violent opposition. Nevertheless, it is unquestion- 
able that the Israelites under Joshua’s leadership 
gained some fundamental victories. The positive 
tradition to this effect (Jos 6-11) is not upset by 
any statement to the contrary effect. 

The story of the defeat of the northern Canaan- 
ites (Jos 111°!) may contain some natural hyper- 
boles (e.g. ‘neither left they any to breathe’), but 
when these are set aside, the narrative is not set 
aside. Further, the statements, ‘nevertheless the 
children of Israel expelled not the Geshurites,’ 
ete. (Jos 1313 1519-19. 63 ] G10 1711-18 1 83H. O348-) | and the 
parallel statements of Jg 1% presuppose that the 
foundation was laid for the conquest of Canaan, 
otherwise they would have neither motive nor 
meaning. These statements add nothing but this, 
that in the time of Joshua, within the conquered 
kingdoms, many districts still retained their inde- 
pendence. The interposing of these sentences 
shows also in what sense the partition of the land 
is to be understood (Jos 13'7). The territories 
which were assigned to the different tribes are 
thought of not as places of quiet possession, but 
rather as meant to be completely subdued. The 
sense of Jos 131-18 etc., is not that ‘la terre promise 
est considérée comme une table rase’ (M. Vernes, 
Essais bibliques, p. 297). Finally, neither in Jos 
14°16 nor in Jg 118: is the idea contained that the 
different tribes of Israel only in an isolated fashion 
made their attacks upon Canaan (Budde, Richt. u. 
Budde 
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himself admits (ad foc.) ‘the remote possibility’ 
that in Jg 1” ‘a short word about Ai’ has fallen 
out. This ‘word about Ai,’ however, has not 
fallen out, nor was it a ‘short’ one (cf. Jos 758: 
8-29), Ttis a groundless assertion that the record 
of Jg 1 ‘ excludes’ the narrative of the Bk. of Jos, 
and that the Jg narrative is the ‘ older’ (Budde, 
1897, p. 2. Charles Piepenbring [Hist. 1898, p. 
69] accepts but dees not prove this thesis). If the 
narrative of Jg 115βὺ. 31, δ᾽ 1 ete, (Budde, 1897, p. 
xxii), had been the older and the only correct one 
(Budde, p. 2), how then could Judah speak of ‘ his 
lot’?(1°). ‘The narrative, according to v.5, pre- 
supposes an earlier division by lot of the yet un- 
conquered land,’ as Budde himself (p. 1) has to 
notice; and Charles Piepenbring says (p. 75) on 
Jos 1876 8-10; «Nous y rencontrons une nouvelle 
preuve qu’on assigna d’avance, par le sort, aux 
différentes tribus, le territoire que chacune devait 
conquérir’; ef. the words of Budde on Jg 18! ‘es 
ist Dan wohl ein Gebiet zugefallen, aber es hat 
sich nicht darin behaupten kénnen, und dass dieses 
nicht blosse Theorie ist, beweisen die danitischen 
Reste in den siidlichen Wohnsitzen, die uns in der 
Samsongeschichte begegnen.’ <A positive repre- 
sentation that Canaan was thus divided is also 
implied in other passages of Jg 1. Finally, 
the ‘older’ narrative contained in Jg 1 is pro- 
nounced to be also the ‘historically more credible’ 
(Budde. p. 2). But is it, in point of fact, probable 
that the tribes of Israel, which under Joshua’s 
lead crossed the Jordan, should not have attacked 
with their whole force the common foe, in order 
to inflict upon him some decided defeats? To what 
end, then, is the narrative (Nu 327%, Dt 38-20, 
Jos 112-16 921-6) invented of low the tribes of Reu- 
ben, ete., which had their settlements east of the 
Jordan, crossed this river with the other Israelites, 
and did not return until the opposition of the 
western Canaanites was — essentially — broken? 
Joshua led the host only until the conquest of 
Jericho (Jos ®; so Budde, p. 1. Did he, then, 
withdraw from the leadership of Israel? This is 
‘historically credible.’ But if this was really 
the case, “i will Budde (p. 11) substitute ‘and 
Joshua was with them’ for the traditional ‘and 
Jahweh was with them’? (Jg¢ 132, And if the ex- 
istence of Joshua was assumed in the narrative of 
Jg 1, would he have been mentioned in this passim 
fashion ? 

The truth lies in the middle position, and this 
true relation of things is exhibited in Jos and Jg; 
in spite of the foundation-laying victories gained 
under the lead of Joshua over the inhabitants of 
Canaan, some centuries were still needed to make 
the Israelites complete masters of Canaan (Jg 119-31 
etc.). 

(ὁ) The need for external or political conflict was 
coupled with the task of spiritual self-assertion on 
the part of Israel against the genius of the Canaan- 
itish nation. The period that followed the migra- 
tion to Canaan was for the Hebrews the time of 
the severest struggle of ideas. For it was then that 
the danger was greatest that Israel should lose the 
consciousness of her uniqueness, secing that many 
tribes with other conceptions and ideas dwelt in 
her midst. Cf. on this contrast, e.g. Pietsch- 
mann, Gesch. der Phin. Ὁ. 292{.; Niebuhr, Gesch. 
des οὖν. Zeitalters, p. 317 ff.; Winckler, Gesch. 
Isr. Ὁ. 1331; Wildeboer, Jahvedienst en Volksreligie 
in Israél, 1898, p. 10. But when Piepenbring 
(Hist. etc. 1898, p. 96) remarks, ‘au moment ot 
les Hébreux s’emparérent de la Palestine, les 
Cananéens leur étaient bien supérieurs sous le 
rapport de la culture,’ he must be thinking merely 
of outward culture, such as the art of building 
cities, the art of war, ete. 

During this period the great matter was to 


defend the heritage of religious ideas and moral 
principles to which Israel had fallen heir (see 
above, 6 d, 8, 6). The men who were then called 
to deliver the people belonged to the category of 
true souls by wliom the most important preroga- 
tives of the Jahweh religion were maintained. 
Then did Gideon defend the monolatry of Jahweh 
against the adoration of the Canaanite Baal (6.*), 
The same hcro kept unimpaired the principle (833) 
that Israel was under the rule only of a heavenly king 
(Jahweh, Ex 1518, He pre-eminently exhibits 
the characteristic which ben-Sirach attributes to 
the judges when he says, καὶ οἱ κριταί, ἕκαστος τῷ 
αὐτοῦ ὀνόματι, ὅσων οὐκ ἐξεπόρνευσε ἡ καρδία, καὶ ὅσοι 
οὐκ ἀπεστράφησαν ἀπὸ Kuplov, εἴη τὸ μνημόσυνον αὐτῶν 
ἐν εὐλογίαις, x.7.d. (Sir 4011), Then was the con- 
science of the nation of Israel sufficiently awake 
to stir them up to energy when danger threatened 
that the Canaanite immorality (Gn 959: 360 195 34%, 
Ly 18” ete.) might gain a footing in Israel (Jg 19°° 

True, indeed, all the acts of the Israel of those 
days cannot bear to be tried by the standard of an 
enlightened humanity, or the ideal of evangelical 
Christianity. We shudder at the cutting off of 
thumbs and great toes (Jg 1%). But not only 
were the Athenians once guilty of the same con- 
duct towards Aiginetan prisoners (Aflian, Var, 
Mist. ii. 9), but even the Christian Abyssinians of 
our own day are given to this terrible practice (cf. 
Flad, Zwolf Jahre in Abessinien, etc.). Moreover, 
in the pre-Christian history of Divine revelation, 
stages of progress are not wanting; cf. 6.9. on 
the history of prophecy (1.8 9°), or the Divine 
name (Ex 67%, 18 15, Is 14, Hos 218), or the idea of 
retaliation (Ex 20°, Jer 31%, Ezk 1839), Although 
then a Deborah had not advanced to the stage of 
an Isaiah, and although a Samson (cf. on the 
Nazirites, Am 912) did not stand upon the same 
plane as the Sermon on the Mount (Jg 1653 com- 
pared with Mt 5%), yet the Bk. of Jg stands, not 
without right, in the series of the πόδι ἴηι (Dikdiké, 
§70, etc.). This book isa monument of that Divine 
Providence whicli sustained the people of Israel, so 
that they maintained their national existence, and 
during a time of the strongest temptations kept 
safe their religious- moral ideals, which had a 
most important end to serve in pointing to the 
perfect religion and morality. 
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JUDGING (Ethical).--The practice of Judging, 
against which we have so many warnings in the 
NTT, consists not so much in the characterizing of 
particular actions or modes of life, as in making 
these the basis for a sweeping, and, in some cages, 
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a final verdict on the character of those to whom 
they are rightly or wrongly attributed. The 
warnings are given in the interests both of the 
critic and the eriticized. The practice is equally 
hurtfulto both, and therefore if it is not absolutely 
condemned, it is surrounded by so niany safeguards 
and limitations as to be practically forbidden. 
On the one hand it is an infringement of the 
royal law (Ja 2%), on the other, it stands in the 
way of that self-criticism which is necessary to 
aniendment of morals and progress in religion (Mbt 
73). The chief objection to judging, however, is 
that it must be based on partial knowledge; we 
are necessarily ignorant of the inner life, the 
motives and principles of other men; we are not 
acquainted either with the antecedent conditions 
of their actions, or the possibilities of justifica- 
tion, or progress, or amendment, that their future 
may contain. This is the position taken up by 
Jesus Christ in opposition to Jewish legalists. 
He declared that the latter judged according to 
appearance (Jn 723), according to the flesh (Jn 8"). 
As their religion consisted in the performance of 
certain prescribed duties, and the avoidance of 
outward offences, they had a rough and ready 
standard by which to estimate character. Christ 
and St. Paul had a more righteous because more 
complete standard; they took into account the 
inner thoughts and motives, and, knowing the 
complexity of these, deliberately refrained from 
judging, even where the outward evidence seemed 
absolutely convincing (Jn 8", 1 Co 4°). One last 
motive in the prohibition of judging must not be 
overlooked. It was necessary to exercise patience 
and forbearance, not only in the interests of the 
individual, but in those of the Chureh. This is at 
least indirectly taught in the Parable of the Tares 
(Mt 13%), which cannot be limited exclusively to 
ecclesiastical discipline, and it is a prominent 
motive with St. Paul. It appears especially in his 
treatment of the ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ parties in 
Rome (Ro 14), and of the rival possessors of gifts in 
Corinth (1 Co 18). In one word, while self-judg- 
ment is enjoined, the judgment of others is dis- 
countenanced throughout the NT. J. MILLAR. 


JUDGMENT.—1. The truth that God will come 
to the world for judgment is part of the burden of 
OT prophecy. The rule of God, partially realized 
over Israel in the days of the prophets, is destined 
to be made perfect, and it is to extend over all the 
nations of the earth. This consummation will 
necessitate a ‘day of the Lord,’ 2.6. a judgment 
of the faithless in the chosen nation and of the 
heathen (Is 2”, J] 115 2! ete.); but Israel will be 
saved and enjoy the blessings of a new and ever- 
lasting covenant (Is 618, Jer 31°! etc.). See Day 
of the Lord, under ESCHATOLOGY, vol. i. pp. 735 ff. 

2. When in later times the belief in a resurrec- 
tion of the dead was developed (Dn 127), till in the 
time of Christ it was firmly rooted in the minds of 
all but the Sadducees, our Lord revealed a great 
universal judgment of the living and the dead, the 
issue, represented in figurative and therefore in- 
determinate speech, being now the establishment 
of the Messianie kingdom on earth, now the com- 
plete transformation of all that at present appears, 
and the advent of new heavens and a new earth. 
The people of Christ will be called in the judgment 
to an everlasting participation in the glories of His 
heavenly kingdom, and His enemies will have the 
sentence of eternal condemnation pronounced on 
them (Mt 13°%*- 478.95, Mk 13, Lk 21). 

3. In accordance with the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom of God, and with the fact that it is even 
now begun on earth, we find, especially in the 
Johannine writings, that the judgment in one aspect 
or stage of it is a present act. For judgment 


Christ is come into this world (Jn 939, There is an 
actual separation of men in progress here and now, 
and to a great extent they themselves may see that 
there is nothing arbitrary in the awards which are 
made; the spiritual blessings bestowed on the one 
hand and the mental sufferings or want endured on 
the other, commend themselves to the enlightened 
conscience as just and inevitable. Christ is asa 
present light in the world, discerning between the 
souls of men, attracting and gladdening some, those 
who do truth, and repelling others who do evil, 
multiplying for them the pains of darkness, hatred, 
and sin (Jn 8138. 1231), The former are called even 
now to everlasting life (936 6%”, 1 Jn 3%), and should 
know that they have it (1 Jn 5%); the latter know 
not life, but abide in death, and have an immediate 
experience of the wrath of God (Jn 3%, ὅπ 813" 
5). 

4. This judgment, which is in progress now, is 
destined to be perfected, though there is necessarily 
obscurity as to the future existence. In the last 
assize Christ will be the Judge as before (Mt 254%, 
Ac 10% 17%, 2Co 5, ὃ ΤΊ 4ὴ. Mankind will all 
appear before His judgment-seat. The righteous 
will thus have in His presence a perfect vision and 
possession of the goodness they have chosen in Him 
(2 Ti 48, 1 9η 37); the wicked will see with dismay 
into what an abyss of sin and woe they have fallen 
(Rev 17). It may be said men will hereafter judge 
themselves. Those who are unlike Christ will 
find themselves as such to be separate from Him. 
The two classes of pcople are parted because they 
have acquired distinct natures like the sheep and 
the goats (Mt 25%"), The future judgment will 
thus be ‘just,’ determined by what people made of 
themselves when they were in the body (2 Co 5). 
Or the books will be opened, and men will be 
judged out of those things which are written in 
the books, according to their works (Rev 20"). 
The character of each person is a ‘ book’ or record, 
preserving, in moral and spiritual eflects, all that 
he has been and done and loved; and in the judg- 
ment these books will be ‘opened,’ or each man’s 
character will be manifested as the light of Christ 
falls upon it. The people of Christ themselves 
receive different awards at the last, according to 
what their life has been (Lk 19", 1 Co 3124). A 
test like fire will try every believer’s work. Some 
have acquired a close likeness to Christ by their 
lives of true holiness and love; and the greater 
the likeness, the more He will be known, loved, 
and enjoyed, or the richer they themselves will be. 

G. FERRIES. 

JUDGMENT HALL is the AV translation in 
Jn 18°33 and Ac 23% of the Greek πραιτώριον, 
though this word contains no reference to judging. 
In the RV it is rendered ‘ palace’ or ‘ przetorium.’ 
See PR&TORIUM. 


JUDGMENT SEAT.—The usual word employed 
for this in the NT is βῆμα (Mt 27, Jn 19%, Ac 18% 
16f. 25% 10-17, Ro 1410 2 Co 5”), properly a ‘tribune.’ 
Two of these were provided in the law-courts of 
Greece, one for the accuser and one for the defend- 
ant (ef. Liddell and Seott’s Greek Lexicon under 
βῆμα), but in the NT the word is used of the 
official seat (tribunal) of the Roman judge. The 


word κριτήριον used in Ja 2° occurs also in 1 Co 6*4, 


where it is translated in RVm by ‘tribunals.’ 
See, further, art. GABBATHA. 
G. W. THATCHER. 

JUDITH (nym "Tovdly, ᾿Ιουδίθ, ’lovdel@).—1. A wife 
of Esau, daughter of Beeri the Hittite (Gn 26%) 
(cf. Gn 367, and see OHOLIBAMAR). 

2. Heroine of the Book oF JUDITH; daughter 
of Merari, of the tribe of Simeon (82 [ef. Nu 1°] 93); 
widow of Manasses of the same tribe. See follow- 
ing article. ¥F, C, PORTER. 
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JUDITH, BOOK OF.—1. CONTENTS.—The story 
of the Book of Judith in the LXX is as follows :— 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
in his 12th year made war against Arphaxad king 
of the Medes, summoning all nations to his aid; 
and in his 17th year was victorious and destroyed 
the Median capital, Ecbatana. The next year he 
sent Holofernes with 132,000 men to take vengeance 
on the western lands which had refused to come to 
his help. Holof, laid waste the lands of those who 
resisted, and required the destruction of their sanc- 
tuaries and gods, and the sole worship of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The Jews feared for Jerusalem and the 
temple, just reconsecrated after their recent return 
from exile. Joakim, the high priest, and the San- 
hedrin resolved upon resistance, and ordered the 
fortifying of certain mountain towns of Samaria 
which commanded the entrance into Judea from the 
north. The people gave themselves to fasting and 
er. An Ammonite general, Achior, warned 

olofernes, with an appeal to history, that the God 
of heaven protected this people unless they sinned 
against him, and for his counsel was delivered to 
the enemy. Bethulia was the point of attack, and 
upon the issue of its siege depended the fate of the 
Jewish land and religion. The three elders of the 
city, Ozias, Chabris, and Charmis, yielded to the 
demand of the famished people and promised 
surrender after five days. Judith, a rich young 
widow of the tribe of Simeon, confident of the 
righteousness of her people, believed that God 
would deliver them by her hand. Prepared by 
prayer, and pale by strict observance of legal 
rites, she made her way to Holofernes, predicted the 
speedy destruction of her people because she fore- 
saw that in their hunger they would eat unclean 
and consecrated food, captivated him by her deceits 
and by her beauty, and beheaded him as he lay in 
a drunken stupor after a banquet in her honour. 
‘Her beauty took his soul prisoner; the scimitar 

assed through his neck.” She returned with the 

ead to Bethulia. Achior recognized it, and at 
sight of it was converted to Judaism. Confusion 
and fear fell upon the leaderless army of the 
Assyrians, and the Jews slaughtered them in their 
flight and gained great spoils. Judith was richly 
rewarded and honoured, and in a song celebrated 
the deliverance. Peace reigned during her long 
life of 105 years, and for a long time after. 

2, TEXTS AND VERSIONS.—The LXX text exists 
in three recensions, (1) BA §&, etc., the ruling text; 
(2) cod. 58, to which Old Lat. and Syriac are closely 
related ; (3) cod. 19, 108, similar to (2). 

A Hebrew original is commonly accepted, not 
only on the ground of Hebraisms in language and 
ideas, but also because of errors of translation (see 
18 Q2 3-89-10 43 gal 117.}1 168, 17 Fritzsche, Ball). 
Origen, indeed, says that he learned from Jews 
that they did not possess Tobit and Judith even 
among their ‘Apocrypha’ (Zp. ad Afric. 13), and 
there are no allusions to Jth in the older rabbinical 
literature. Yet it does not follow that the later 
Jewish versions are retranslations from the Greek. 
If the story had an independent history among 
Jews it is historically important to trace it. 
Jerome is the first witness to a Heb. (Aram.) 
original, and his testimony deserves attention. 

The Vulgate.—Jerome (Pref. to Jth.) says that 
the Hebrews had Jth among their Apocrypha, and 
reckoned it among histories. His Jth he affirnis to 
be a translation of this ‘ Chaldee’ version, which 
he regarded as the original. He put into Latin 
‘only those things which a sound understanding 
could find in the Chaldee words.’ His work was 
indeed hastily done, im one night, and carelessly, 
‘aiming to give sense for sense rather than word | 
for word.’ Probably, as in the case of Tobit, an | 
interpreter rendered the Chaldee into Hebrew, and 


Jerome dictated a Latin version of the Heb. to a 
pees He, of course, had the Old Lat. before 
iim. 

Jerome’s testimony is commonly set aside, and 
it is assumed, after Fritzsche, that his modifica- 
tions of the Old Lat. were mainly arbitrary, and 
that we can know nothing of his Chaldee text. 
Is this a just verdict? The Vulg., in comparison 
with the Old Lat. and Greek, omits many geogra- 
phical details (e.g. LXX 278 3% 10 4% 8 154) and many 
concrete incidents (e. 9: LA, ere ges γ5: beets Κ 0 ἐδ. 
3b, 9. 0b. 17. 18. 20.22 130. 4 708}. 160 148.9 1511 162» and 
parts Of 8% 3. 6. 29. 81 ΘΙ 1912.13 142. 8.11. 12 1512. 13), 
Jth.’s achievement is made less sensuous and more 
simply religious in character (cf. LX-X 104 1127 12": 
15-10), The deceptions are less bald (LX X 115-7 133). 
Homiletical additions are made (Vulg. 4/028 511-15 
96-8 516-19, parts of 612-21 719-22 821-26. Changes such 
as these mark a secondary form of the story. But 
are they due to Jerome? Against that supposition 
it is to be argued, (1) that it was not his way to 
edit, but to translate; (2) that he did not in this 
case take time for such revision. It is therefore 
probable, apart from the confirmation of the Mid- 
rash, that even such deviations of Vulg. from 
LXX as these were due in the main to the Chaldee 
version. Still more probable is this in the few 
cases of additional concrete detail (Vulg. 77 114 
149-12 1631), 

Further, it is probable that in Jerome’s Chaldee, 
Bethulia was identified with Jerusalem. The 
Vulg. never gives a clear description of the situa- 
tion of Bethulia (cf. LXX 4% 7 61. 1-11 73 83 101 11%) ; 
it omits or changes all passages which clearly dis- 
tinguish Bethulia and Jerusalem up to 15° (cf. 
LXX 4&7 129 118 155; and Vulg. omits LXX 
821. 22.24 Qlb 1114.15), Further, Vulg. contains some 
positive suggestions that Jerusalem is the besieged 
city (Vulg. 3% [ef. LXX 3% 1°] 178. 6.1.9 154; and 
Ozias is ‘prince of Judah,’ Vulg. 8% 13”). Only 
in 15° and perhaps 16% does Vulg. require the 
distinction. This suggests that the identification 
is not due to Jerome but to his source. 

Hebrew Versions.—The story of Jth exists in 
several forms in Hebrew, none of them from earl 
sources (Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrasch, i. 130-141, ἢ, 
12 ff. [translations in Lipsius, Zettischr. f. wissens. 
Theol. (1867), p. 337 ff.; Ball in Wace’s Apocrypha, 
i. p. 25218; Scholz, Commentar, 2 ed., Anhang 1. 
and ii.]; Gaster, ‘An unknown Hebrew Version of 
the History of Jth’ [PSBA (1894), p. 156 ff.J). Lip- 
sius distinguishes two forms of the story, one of 
which is closely related to our book. In both the 
scene is Jerusalem, the time that of the Maccabsean 
wars. Judith is in some way related to the Has- 
monzan house. It is Nicanor who is beheaded ; 
and the deed is celebrated in connexion with the 
Feast of Dedication. Names are often omitted, 
and details vary widely. The long Midrash 
(Jellinek, ii. 12-22; Scholz, Anhang i.) summarizes 
chs. 1-5 briefly, but in chs. 7-14 follows the Vulgate 
so closely that a relationship between them is 
certain.* The indications of the Chaldee original 
in the Vulg. pointed out above are strongly con- 
firmed by this version. The phenomena would be 
explained by supposing that the Midrash is a later 
form of Jerome’s Chaldee text, still less concrete, 
still more general and homiletical in character. 
Jerusalem entirely displaces Bethulia ; Holofernes 
is king of Greece, and Nebuch. disappears ; Chabris 
and Charmis are priests, Ozias is prince of Israel 
(= Vulg. 13%), and Joakim is not mentioned. 

The older Form.—Scholz argues for the greater 
originality of the Vulgate against the LXX, and 


* Vulg. and Midrash agree, ὅ.6., in omissions (LXX 717-19. 34 
Q21-23,24b 91 109, 10. 178. 18.22 114.14 1918 153. 4, ὃ, 110) and in 
additions (γα! , 618.18 76.10. 11. 19-22 823-25 96.8 1016-18. 20 1113. 14, 15 
126 186, 16. a7. 8-14), 88 well ag in a multitude of lesser details. 
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of the short Midrash (Jellinek, i. 130 f.; Lipsius, p. 
355f.; Ball, p. 252f.; Scholz, Anh. ii.) against the 
long. So Gaster confidently claims originality for 
his Hebrew version, and is followed with surprising 
unreserve by Cornill (inl. in d. AT 4, p. 272). ‘It 
seems undoubted that here lies the simplest and 
most original form of the story, out of which the 
Greek romance grew’ (cf. Ginsburg). But is the 
simple always the original form ofa story ? Gaster’s 
argument, ‘If it were an abridged text, names and 
situations would have been retained, and only 
the rhetorical portions omitted,’ substitutes the 
interests of a modern historian for those of an 
ancient story-teller. On the other hand, in favour 
of the greater originality of the LXX version, 
apart from the general fact of its far greater age, 
it is to be urged that it is more natural to suppose 
(1) that elaborate but not especially significant 
geographical and historical details, aside from the 
main story, should be omitted rather than added 
by later editors; (2) that edifying and rhetorical 
embellishments, speeches, prayers, etc., should be 
added, not omitted; (3) that references to the 
Maccabean period should be added, not removed 
to give place to an impossible or an unknown 
historical setting; (4) that the scene shonld be 
changed from Bethulia to Jerusalem, not the 
reverse ; (5) that Greeks should take the place of 
Assyrians as Israel’s enemy ; (6) that Jth.’s lineage 
should be changed from the tribe of Simeon to the 
family of the Hasmoneans, not the reverse; and 
perhaps that she should be first a widow, afterwards 
amaiden. (She is a widow in the long Midrash). 

The originality claimed for the LAX, or its 
Hebrew text, is, however, relative. The story may 
have had a long previous pe 

3. PLACE OF THE Story.—Bethulia (Betylua) 
cannot, in the LXX, mean Jerusalem. Its situa- 
tion is so well described (in Northern Samaria, 
near Dothan, 407. cf. 3% 10 5} G7 10. 11 73. 18 3) that 
few doubt its existence, though it is not otherwise 
known. ‘To hold it for a pure fiction belongs to 
the gross fictions of the learned’ (Fritzsche). ‘He 
would not have built his story geographically in 
the air’ (Schiirer), It is as clearly distinguished 
from Jerusalem as words permit (4% δ: 7 821. 24 1119 
15% 8 [G18 20. 21.23 of, 88), 

4. TIME OF THE STORY.—The historical setting 
of the LXX is impossible. Nineveh and Assyria 
fell 608 B.c. Nebuch., king of the Chaldeans in 
Babylon, destroyed Jerusalem in his 18th year 
(586), and died 562. The return from exile was 
not before 536, and the rebuilding of the temple 
was in 520-516. Butthe confusion of these events 
could neta be due to ignorance. What Jew 
would not know the place of Nebuch. in relation 
to the Assyrians and to the Exile? It is possible 
that a copyist or translator put familiar biblical 
names in the place of names strange to him 
(Kaulen). It is also possible that the author used 
Nebuch. and the Assyrians as symbols, and that 
he meant to tell (1) no history at all but a story 
(‘poem,’ Luther), teaching that Judah is safe 
from all enemies if it keeps the law; or (2) future 
history prophetically set forth (an apocalypse, 
Scholz); or (3) present or recent history disguised 
under significant names. Thus Volkmar (1860) 
elaborately defended the equations: Nebuch.= 
Trajan, Nineveh=Rome (or Antioch), Medes= 
Parthians, Ecbatana= Nisibis, Holofernes= Lusius 
Quietus, ete. But the parallels are forced, and 
‘the arguments which place the Epistle of Clem. 
in the Ist cent. are a hundredfold stronger than 
those which place the Bk. of Jth in the second’ 
(Lightfoot). More commonly the Maccabean 
history is found veiled in our story. Ball suggests 
(not always consistently) that Nebuch. = Anti- 
ochus Iv., Assyrians=Syrians, Holofernes = 
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Nicanor, Arphaxad=Arsaces, Medes=Parthians, 
Jth=Judas, Bethulia=Jerusalem, Joakim=Al- 
cimus, etc. He says, ‘The Bk. of Jth is a frea 
composition in the manner of the Haggada, princi- 
pally based upon recollections of the facts of the 
heroic Judas, and more especially upon the facts 
related in 1 Mac 377-45! 61-7 776-59, 9 Mac 9153 1018 15” 
(ef. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zcitgeschichte, 16). But 
the book does not readily yield to allegorical 
treatment. If it was written in the reign of 
Alexandra (B.C. 79-70) concerning the Maccabean 
wars (Ball), why is the scene Betlulia, not Jeru- 
salem? why are Judith and Ozias Simeonites? 
why should Judas and his exploits be so completely 
veiled in a book meant to glorify him and his house? 

In fact, the indications of the Maccabsean age 
are of a general and doubtful character. The 
history ‘ points to a time when danger threatened 
not only the people but also its faith. . .. This 
reminds us of Daniel and the Maccabean period’ 
(Schiirer), The ritualism of the book has some 
late marks (88), The high priest did not command 
Samaria (47%; cf. 15%) until John Hyrcanus. 
Hellenistic cities were not independent after the 
Roman period. But, on the other hand, a writer 
see, attempt to describe past conditions, and may 
make mistakes in doing so. This writer professes 
to tell of a time long past (14! 16%), That he 
wrote in the late Maccabean or in the Roman 
period is quite probable. That he wrote primarily 
of the Maccabsean wars there is little sign. 

Schiirer now (Herzog*, 1896) attaches importance 
to an early view, not mentioned in his HJP. ‘The 
presupposed historical background answers more 
to the time of Artaxerxes Uchus. In one of his 
expeditions against Phcenicia and Egypt, about 
B.C. 350, he took also some Jewish prisoners, and 
among his most conspicuous generals in that 
campaign were the satrap (king) Holofernes of 
Cappadocia and the eunuch Bagoas.’ Sulpicius 
Severus (Chron. ii. 14-16) first argued that Jth 
was an actual history of that time. Gutschmid 
(Jhb. f. Klas. Phil. 1863, p. 714) says, ‘Severus 
seems to me to have proved as mucli as this, that 
the author of the Bk. of Jth actually meant to put 
her history in the time of Ochus’ (so Néldeke ; 
Keil; W. R. Smith, OT ΟΣ 439; Wellhausen, Jsr. 
u. Jud. Gesch.? 186). True, Holofernes was the 
title of other Cappadocian kings (Ball), but no 
other is known to have had anything to do with 
the Jews (Keil). True also that Bagoas is Persian 
for ‘eunuch.’ Yet force reniains in the association 
of the two names in Jth and in this historical assault 
upon Judsea under the king of the great Eastern 
empire. It is possible, then, that the writer lived 
in the Ist cent, B.c. and wrote of an event three 
centuries earlier. It would be possible then to 
think of a century or more of peace after the de- 
liverance (16% (cf. “)), and to speak of the return 
from exile as recent (4° 5!® ), There was no king 
(53), aud the Joiakim of Neli 12% 36 might possibly 
be supposed to have been high priest. See also a 
Persian custom in 2’, and compare 16”. 

5. HISTORICAL CHARACTER.—The early chapters 
of the book contain historical and geographical 
impossibilities, and the later chapters mucli self- 
evident romance. With the gcography of Pales- 
tine, however, the writer shows great familiarity.* 
The historicity of Bethulia does not prove the 
actuality of Judith and her deed, though it is a 
serious obstacle to the allegorical interpretation 
of the book and also to the supposition that the 
story originally concerned the Maccabean age.t 


* Schlatter thinks Jth gives a true picture not only of the 
geographical, but also of the political, social, and religious con- 
ditions of the isolated Jewish hill towns of Northern Samaria 
before the time of the Maccabees. 

+ Cf. the part played by Bethsura in 1 Mae. 
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Nevertheless ‘it is possible that in some Palestinian 
town a popular festival was celebrated in memory 
of the heroic deed of a woman, and that after the 
true occasion was forgotten and had given place to 
a manifoldly embellished legend, a history was 
composed in honour of Judith, probably before the 
destruction of the temple’ (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrdge, p. 124). Oneis reminded of the little city 
besieged by a great king and delivered by a poor 
wise man (Ec 914: 15), perhaps also an incident of 
the Persian period. 

Josephus is silent both as to the invasion of 
Ochus and as to Jth, and his silence speaks against 
the antiquity of the book and its firm place in the 
Greek Bible of the lst century. The NT has no 
reference.* The earliest reference is in Clem. 
Rom. i. 55, where Judith is put before Esther as an 
example of womanly heroism. The book was there- 
fore classical, probably scriptural, about A.D. 90 
among Christians. That Jewish tradition should 
come to connect the story with the Maccabean 
period is natural. 

6. LITERARY CHARACTER.—The book is a work 
of literary skill, ‘as a work of art quite perfect’ 
(Ewald). ‘The representation contains nothing 
diffuse, bombastic, forced, but is short, simple, 
natural, and betrays originality. . . . Appropriate, 
in part admirable, are the particular descriptions. 
. . . Extraordinarily successful is the song of 

raise at the close of tle book. ... I put it un- 
Παρ δὲ πρὶν by the side of the best poetical pro- 
ducts of the Hebrew spirit’ (Fritzsche, 127 f., 209). 

7. RELIGIOUS AND ETrnicaL TEAcHINGS.—The 
religious ideas of the book are of the Pharisaic 
type, particularistic and legal. Patriotism centres 
in zeal for the temple (4% 3. 11-15 821, 24 98.18 ; ef, 515 
9! 1118 1618-20), Israel can suffer no harm unless it 
sin against God (511-21 11119), The fatal sin might 
be the most excusable of ritual transgressions 
(11!28-), though Judith’s confidence rests chiefly on 
the freedom of her race from idolatry (818-29), In 
the account of Judith’s own piety the food laws 
(105 1]!2-15 191-9 19), fasts (8°), washings (12% °), and 
prayer (9. 1117 198 13* 5) are emphasized. Her per- 
sistent widowhood is praised (16; cf. 8°). Social 
virtues are wanting, except the freeing of her slave 
(16%).¢ The Pharisaic union of determinism and 
freedom is to be observed. Salvation comes from 
God, and all is in accordance with His will (811-52 
95-14 1618-17), Yet it is not through angel or miracle, 
but through the wisdom and boldness of Judith 
that deliverance is wrought (cf. 892-33 109 15% 19), 
But she gets her strength by prayer (9. 12° 13% 5), 
and the glory of God is greater because of the 
weakness of the means through which so great a 
triumph was achieved (97 16% 7-11-12), The absence 
of angels and miracles (cf. Tobit) and of future 
life and Messianic hope is to be noted. A prose- 
lyte is welcomed (145). 

For history of Jth in the Canon, see APOCRYPHA. 


LiTERATURE.—Commentaries by Fritzsche (1853), Volkmar 
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(Speaker's Com. 1888), Scholz (2nd ed. 1896, Roman Catholic); 
Lohr in Kautzsch’s Apocryphen und Pseeudepigraphen, 1898. 
On Hebrew versions, see above. Further under ApooryPrHa. 
Of, Schtirer, MJP τι. iii, 32 ff., ΠΕΡ i. 644£., GJV3 iii, 167 fi. ; 
C. Ὁ. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclop. Bibl. Lit.; A. Schlatter, Zur 
Topographie und Geschichte Paldstinas, ch. 23 (1893). 

F. C. PORTER. 


JUEL.—41. (Ἰουνα) ] Es 94—UEL, Fzr 1089, as 
(A Ἰονήλ, B Οὐήλ) 1 Es 9 =JOEL, Ezr 10%, 


JULIA (Ἰουλία).---Οπ of those greeted by St. 
Paul in Ro 1616 with Philologus, Nereus, Olympas, | 
and others. It has been suggested that Philologus | 


* Of. 1 Co 109. 10 with Vulg. Jth 8% (Scholz). 

+ The question of the morality of Judith’s deed should not be 
discussed without reference to the existing state of war, and to 
auch examples as Jael and Esther. 


and Julia were husband and wife, and the others 
members of the family. The name was the com- 
monest of all Roman female names, commonest of 
all among slaves of the imperial household, and 
nothing can be proved by it. The following in- 
scription is interesting (CJZ vi. 20416): D.M | 
IVLIAE NEREI + F + | CLAVDIAE., 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

JULIUS (Tovdos).—The name of the centurion in 
whose custody St. Paul journeyed to Rome (Ae 
971-3), When it was determined that St. Paul 
with his companions should sail to Italy, he was 
delivered with his companions ‘to a centurion 
named Julius of the Augustan eohort.’ Through- 
out the voyage the centurion is represented as 
treating his prisoner with some kindness and dis- 
tinction. e was allowed to go ashore and see 
his friends at Sidon. Although the centurion 
does not attend to the apostle’s warnings at first 
(vv.* 1), it is at his instigation that he orders the 
soldiers to cut away the boat (v.*), and it is to 
save him that he prevents the soldiers from kill- 
ing the prisoners (v.*-), On arrival at Rome, 
St. Paul was allowed to live by himself with the 
soldier who guarded him (Ac 9816). 

Two points in this narrative demand close 
attention, the Augustan cohort and the statement 
last made. We will take the latter first. There 
is an interesting variation of text. The best of 
the MSS (NABI) and Vulg. Pesh. Boh. read in Ac 
2815 “And when we entered into Rome, Paul was 
suffered to abide by himself with the soldier that 
guarded him.’ Thisis adopted by WH and by Blass 
in lis a text. The latter in his 8 text on the 
authority of HLP* Harel. ° Gig, reads, ‘the 
centurion handed over the prisoners to the head 
of the camp, while Paul was allowed to remain 
by himself without the camp with the soldiers 
that guarded him.’ The word translated ‘head 
of the camp’ isin Greek στρατοπεδάρχης, while the 
one representative of the Old Latin we have here 
reads principi peregrinorum. It must be remem- 
bered that D and most Old Latin authorities are 
defective in this place. A portion of this latter 
reading is found in the TR, and has always becn 
interpreted as referring to the prefectus pretorio ; 
stress has been laid on the singular, and it has 
been supposed necessarily to refer to a date before 
62 while Burrhus filled the office alone. Prof. 
Mommsen tells us that neither the term nor 
the duty is consonant with Roman usage, and 
suggests another interpretation based primarily 
on the technical Latin word, whicli appears in the 
version princeps peregrinorum. Jn order to perfect 
the organization of the Roman army and the 
communications with the legions on the frontier, 
there was a body of troops detached from the 
foreign legions called frumentarii. At some date 
or other they were organized under a head of their 
own, and had a camp on the Celian hill. It was 
called the castra peregrinorum, and the head of it 
the princeps castrorum peregrinorum or princeps 
peregrinorum. This is represented in the Greek 
apparently less correctly, or at least less technic- 
ally, by στρατοπεδάρχης. To this body of messen- 
gers, constantly travelling backwards and forwards, 
it would be natural that prisoners should be en- 
trusted, and there is evidence to that effect. It 
lad been usual in the absence of evidence to refer 
this organization to the time of Hadrian, but 
Mommsen thinks it more probable that it dates 
from the time of Augustus, and would use the 
Acts for evidence to that effect. 

But the question now arises— What is the 
authority of the text? for this may be a crucial 
instance of the value of the 8 text. How, on 
Blass’s theory, did it come about that St. Luke 
substituted a vague phrase for the technical lan- 
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guage he had previously employed? If his theory 
be incorrect, which reading is intrinsically likely 
to be altered? It has become the fashion to hint 
that the 8 reading is here correct; but it may be 
pointed out that the phrase which is most correct 
technically, that of the Latin MSS, is the work of a 
translator who, being a Roman, would presumably 
have more accurate knowledge than the original 
writer, giving precision in his translations by em- 
ploying a technical word. Following that line of 
argument it might be suggested that perhaps here 
we have an instance in which the more precise text 
of 8 arose from the influence of the Latin version 
and possibly bilingual MSS. At any rate, the 8 
text is here very definitely connected with Rome. 

But what is the meaning of the σπεῖρα Σεβαστή ? 
The cohortes of the Roman legion had no special 
designation, and therefore in this case we must 
have a cohort of auxiliary troops ; and many such 
were named Augusta. But then we should have 
an auxiliary used for services for which, as far as 
we know, they were not employed. Mommsen 
seems to suggest a connexion with the cohors pere- 
grinorum, although confessing that this name and 
that of the Italian band are still unsolved. Ram- 
say, starting from this suggestion, develops it as 
follows: ‘But when we recollect (1) that Luke 
regularly uses the terms of educated conversation, 
not the strict technical terms; and (2) that he 
was a Greek who was careless of Roman forms or 
names, we shall not seek in this case to treat the 
Greek name (σπεῖρα Σεβαστή) as a translation of a 
correct Roman name; but we shall look for a 
body in the Roman service which was likely to be 
called ‘‘the troops of the Emperor” by the persons 
in whose society Luke moved at the time ... we 
conclude, then, that ‘‘ the troops of the Emperor” 
was a popular colloquial means of describing the 
corps of officer-couriers; and we thus gather from 
Acts an interesting fact, elsewhere unattested but 
in perfect conformity with the known facts’ (S¢. 
Paul the Traveller, p. 315). 

The conclusions of Professors Mommsen and 
Ramsay, which are almost always full of inte- 
rest, are given with this warning, that a super- 
structure, however ingenious, is built on a slight 
foundation when it is based on a reading which 
on external grounds has no claim to acceptance, 
and may easily be a correction of the 2nd century 
introducing the precise phraseology and writing of 
the later date. 

The attempt of Schtirer (Π .} τ. ii. 53) to con- 
nect the Augustan band with a σπεῖρα Σεβαστηνῶν 
does not give any assistance to the problem, and 
is based on a confusion of ideas. 


LitgrATURe.—Mommsen and Harnack in Sitzwngsberichte d. 
Berl. Akad. 1895, p. 501; Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 53; Ramsay, St. 
Paul the Traveller, pp. 314, 315, 347, 348; Wieseler, Chron. ἃ. 
A post. ix. Ὁ. 391 (not seen). A. C. HEADLAM. 


JUNIAS (or JUNIA).—In Ro 16’ St. Paul greets 
Andronicus and Junias (or Junia); the name being 
in the accusative, the sex is not determined 
(Ἀνδρόνικον καὶ ᾿Ιουνίαν). If masculine, the name isa 
shortened form of Junianus; if feminine, Junia is 
a@common name. As has been pointed out under 
ANDRONICUS (wh. see), there is a little doubt as 
te whether the two are to be included among 
the apostles—probably they are to be, the word 
being taken in its wider signification. In that 
case it is hardly likely that the name is feminine, 
although, curiously enough, Chrysostom does not 
consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: | 
‘And, indeed, to be apostles at all is a great 
thing. But to be even amongst those of note, 
just consider what a great encomium thisis. But 
they were of note owing to their works and their 
achievements. Qh! how great is the devotion of 


this woman, that she should be even counted 
worthy of the appellation of apostle.’ 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

JUNIPER (oni réthem).— Réthem occurs three 
times inthe Bible. Elijah sat under a réthem (1 K 
194), The LAX transliterates this ‘Paduév. The 
poor are said to cut up the roots of the réthem for 
food (Job 803), LXX ῥίζας ξύλων. The tongue is 
compared (Ps 120) to coals of réthem, LAX τοῖς 
ἄνθραξιν τοῖς ἐρημικοῖς. It is clear from these refer- 
ences that the LXX did not understand what was 
meant by réthem. The Arab. happily furnishes 
the clue. Ratam is a sort of broom, Retama 
etem, L., which grows in all the deserts of Egypt, 
Sinai, and the Holy Land. The tr. (AV in all, and 
ἮΝ ,text 1 Καὶ 19%, Ps 120%) ‘juniper’ is incorrect. 
‘Broom’ (RV text Job 304, and marg. in other 
passages) is somewhat misleading. The particular 
species of plant not growing in other lands had 
better be called by its indigenous name ratam. 

The ratam is a glabrescent shrub, with a few 
linear leaves, 3-4 lines long, purplish white flowers, 
half an inch long, 1-5 together in subsessile clusters 
along the twigs, and obliquely ovate, 1-seeded, 
beaked pods, half an inch long. The shrub gives 
the poorest kind of shade, and yet it is often the 
only refuge from the blazing sun of the desert. 
Its roots are suitable for burning, and are used 
for making charcoal. They would be poor eating 
indeed. This has led some to suppose that wy 
shéresh (Job 304), may mean the seeds which are 
said to be eaten by sheep. For this, however, 
there is no etymological warrant. The LXX tr. 
is against it. G. E. Post. 


JUPITER in 2 Mac 6? is Zeus, the supreme sod 
in the Greek pantheon. Zeus Xenios (70.), t.¢. Zeus 
the god of hospitality and protector of strangers, 
was worshipped throughout the Greek world. 
Zeus Olympios (75.), Olympian Zeus, was probably 
so called because first worshipped on Mount 
Olympus in North Thessaly; but owing to the 
influence of the Homeric poetry the epithet 
became familiar wherever Greek was spoken, and 
the god was widely worshipped under that name, 
e.g. at Athens, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, 
Corinth, Syracuse, Naxos, and Miletus (Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, 1. ἵν). The juxta- 
position of the two cults by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who specially honoured Zeus Olympios (Nestle 
Marg. p. 42), would imply to the Crselt mind that 
the supreme God who ruled the whole world, 
whether of Greeks or foreigners (Xenios), was not 
J”, but the Zeus Olympios who had been a Greek 
god from the earliest, 1.6. Homeric, times. 

The Jupiter of Ac 1473 though called Zeus, 
was not the Greek god, but the native god of the 
Lycaonian population, whose Lycaonian name was 
represented in Greek as Zeus. The reading of 
Codex Bez in v.® is τοῦ ὄντος Διὸς πρὸ πόλεως, and 
is to be translated ‘of Zeus, who is called Zeus 
Propoleds,’ ὃ.6. ‘Jupiter-before-the-town’ — the 
epithet Propoleés being given to the god because 
his temple was outside the town ; οἵ. the inscription 
in Claudiopolis of Isauria to Act Προαστίῳ (Ramsay, 
The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 51-53). 
The remains of this temple have not yet been 
discovered ; but, in the opinion of Ramsay, they 
might be identified with but very little excavation. 

In Ae 19% (‘the image which fell down from 
Jupiter,’ τὸ [ἄγαλμα] dcorerés) the phrase ‘ from 
Jupiter’ is simply=‘from the clear sky’ (see 
Ramsay, p. 604 n. of vol. i. of this Dictionary). 

fF, B. JEVONS. 

JUSHAB-HESED (197 τῶν ‘loving-kindness 18 

returned ’),—A son of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3”, 


JUSTICE is in Scripture essentially identical! 
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with Righteousness (wh. see). The same words 
(PY, PIX, APIS, δίκαιος, δικαιοσύνη) are rendered now 
by one and now by the other term, but chiefly by 
‘righteous,’ ‘righteousness.’ The tendency in RV 
is to replace ‘just’ by ‘righteous’; see Ps 89%, 
Pr 418. in Pr 1057 the same word is rendered both 
‘just’ and ‘righteous.’ Referring to the artt. on 
Justification and Righteousness for detailed exposi- 
.tion of the meaning and development of the idea, 
we need here refer only to general considerations. 

The Eng. word ‘ justice,’ in addition to the broad 
sense in which it denotes moral excellence in 
general and is equivalent to righteousness, has 
acquired the special sense of honesty, fairness to 
others, and then judicial righteousness, whereas 
‘righteousness’ has kept to its original meaning. 
In Scripture it is the broad sense that is almost 
exclusively meant in reference both to God and 
man. Or, put in another way, the justice or 
righteousness of Scripture denotes almost exclus- 
ively moral and religious perfection, of which 
every other moral excellence is a necessary corol- 
lary. There are indeed the beginnings of a special 
meaning, but little more; thus ‘just balances’ 
(Lv 19°), ‘One that ruleth over men righteously’ 
(28 23%), ‘Whatsoever is right I will give you’ 
(Mt 20%). But, in the main, Scripture refers only 
to absolute, essential righteousness; in demanding 
this it demands all. 

Such absolute, universal righteousness is every- 
where atiirmed of God: ‘Just and right is he’ 
(Dt 324), ‘A just God and a saviour’ (Is 45%), 
‘The Lord is righteous; he loveth righteousness’ 
(Ps 117), ‘That he might himself be just’ (Ro 336). 
God is indeed spoken of as a Judge, Gn 18”, Ps 711, 
Is 33°2 (nav), but it is in the general sense of ruler, 
sovereign. It is evident, on the principle that 
the greater includes the less, that every special 
form of justice— legislative, retributive—is in- 
cluded in and follows from the general idea. The 
justice ascribed to God is absolute, perfect. ‘Thou 
that art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
that canst not look on perverseness’ (Hab 133). 

The term is used in the same comprehensive 
sense of men. The good are the just or righteous 
in contrast with the wicked (Ps 37” etc.). The 
Lord Jesus is so described (Ac 34%, 1P 338), 
‘Whatsoever things are just’ (Ph 48), ‘A just 
man’ is the comprehensive description given of 
individuals (Gn 6°, Mt 1°, Mk 6°, Lk 275 2350, 
Ac 10”, 2P 27. A bishop must be just (Tit 18). 

Assuming that justice and mercy are the two 
complementary aspects of holiness, justice is the 
aspect emphasized in the OT. It may be regarded 
as distinctively the OT attribute or virtue. Not 
that this aspect is superseded in NT. The entire 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount goes to 
show that Christianity immensely deepens OT 
ideas. But in the gospel mercy takes the central 
place. This is the natural order of revelation. 
‘The law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
eame by Jesus Christ’ (Jn 117). Tastee as right- 
eousness forms the solid substratum of mora] char- 
acter in God and man, and must come first; but 
this point being secured, mercy lifts us to a higher 
stage (Ro 13°). The revelation of righteousness 
is crowned by the revelation of love (1 Jn 48). 
Thus the two testaments each play a distinct part 
in the revelation of moral truth. {. 5. BANKs. 


JUSTIFICATION.—To ‘justify’ means to set 
right, or to put on a right footing, one whose rela- 
tion, either in consequence of misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, or because of misconduct, has 
been what it should not be. Where there has been 


no real wrong-doing, ‘justification’ is simply vin- | 


dication or declaration of innocence or rectitude; 
where there has been real wrong-doing, it pre- 


supposes the fulfilment of some condition by which 
the wrong-doing is made good or expiated. In 
both cases a relation more or less abnormal is 
changed into one that is normal,—in the one by 
means of more Jight, in the other by means of 
more right. 

Neither the Heb, pis (Pi. and Hiph.) nor the Gr. 
δικαιοῦν means to make righteous, but simply to put 
in a right relation. It is a question primarily of 
relationship, not of character or conduct; though 
the relationship is conceived as conditioning both 
character and conduct. 


The fundamental meaning of δικωμόω is ‘to settle or recognize 
as right.’ In Class. Lit. it means (1) to hold or deem right, 
Ilerod, i, 100; Eurip. Swpplic. 526; Thuc. i. 140, 2; ti. 41. 2, 
ete. ; (2) to do a man justice, ὁ.6. in general, to judge or punish, 
Herod. iii. 29, and so frequently in later Greek, especially Dio 
Cassius (cf. the Scots use of ‘justify’). δικαιόω came to be a 
technical] term in ecclesiastical Greek in sense (1), used of the 
decree of councils, ὁδεκαίΐίωσεν ἡ ἁγίω καὶ μεγάλη σύνοδος, Can. 17, 
Conc. Nic. 

In LXX (OT and Apoc.) it is used to translate the Piel and 
Hiph'il of Pr¥ (94] τε δεδιπκαιῶσθα!), almost always with a personal 
object: so Ex 237, The root meaning everywhere seems to be, 
‘to set forth as righteous,’ to justify, in a legal sense. This 
may signify either (1) to show one to be righteous, Ezk 1651.62, 
Jér 31.5 or (2) to declare righteous, Dt 251, 1 K 832, Similarly 
in the Pseudepigraphical Books, 6.9. Ps.-Sol ii. 16, ix. 3, where 
it means to justify God. 

In NT the sense is determined largely by the usage of LXX, 
We have (1) to show one to be righteous, 100 44, Lk 735; 
(2) to pronounce righteous, as a judicial act, Lk 1615 729; (3) 
in Pauline usage διποιοῦν denotes the judicial act of God whereby 
those who put faith in Christ are declared righteous in His 
eyes, free from guilt and punishment, Ro 45, Gal 216 εὐ passim. 
(3) is thus an expansion and Christian application of (2), In 
Ro 8.80 dizesoty is specifically mentioned ag an element in the 
divine work of saving the individual. Cremer points out that 
while in Hebrew Hiph. presupposes Qal, — justification, the 
ee just,—the converse is true in Greek (dixasotv—dadixaswe- 

Ott }e 

In general we may say that in Bibl. Lit. the word δικωιοῦν ig 
used always, or almost always, in the forensic sense, and that 
its proper meaning is to pronounce righteous. Of itself it does 
not affirm or deny the real righteousness of the person so 
declared, or treated as, righteous, and in so far as he is not 
really righteous it implies forgiveness. But it may be taken 
as certain that it cannot mean to make righteous, not even in 
1Co6, Verbs in -όω, derived from adjectives of moral mean- 
ing, never have this efficient signification. Godet (Com. on 
Rom. Eng. tr. i. 157) goes so far 88 to say that there is not 
a single example in the whole of Class. Lit. where the word= 
to make righteous. And the usage of the NT is unmistakable. 
See esp. Morison, Crit. Ha:pos. of the Third Chap. of the Ep. to 
the Rom. pp. 163-198. 

A word may be added on two other terms. dixa/wue is the 
declaration or decision, either (1) that a thing is δίκομον, or (2) 
that a person is δίκαιος. (1) gives us the common meaning of 
‘ ordinance‘ or ‘ precept,’ Lk 15, Ro 84, He 9; (2) the technical 
Pauline sense in Ro 518.18, δικαίωμα is the act of justification 
regarded as complete; δικαίωσις (a word occurring only twice 
in NT, elsewhere replaced by the verb δικοιμοῦν) 6 the act ag in 
process, which, therefore, when relating to sinners=the act of 
acquittal, as is especially clear from Ro 538, 

See also under RioHTEOUSNESS. 


Put into a sentence, the pant of view of this 
article may be stated as follows:—God has ever 
been seeking to establish normal personal relations 
between Himself and sinful men; and so far as 
men have responded to the divine movement, as 
befitted that movement, on the one hand, and the 
stage of their personal and moral development to 
which the movement accommodated itself, on the 
other, such a normal relation was established. 
That relation was justification. The first step was 
thus taken to God’s being to man that without 
which man could not be to God, still less in himself, 
what he was designed to be. 

I. The act of justification may affect various 
relations. 

1. A man’s relation to himself.—A man may seek 
to set himself right with himself, in other words, to 
justify himself to himself. Something of this kind 
is implied in 1 Co 4°-4 ‘I judge not mine own self. 
For I know nothing against myself; yet am I not 
hereby justified: but He that judgeth me is the 
Lord’; and in 1 Jn 3!” ‘Hereby shall we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our heart 


| before Him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us; 
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because God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things.’ Such justification is, of course, ex- 
elusively the vindication or clearing up of one’s 
own innocence or rectitude before or to oneself. 
There is such a thing as mistaken self-judgment : 
it may be either for the better or the worse. 

2. A man’s relation to his fellow-man.—Men set 
themselves right with their fellow-men, whether 
regarded individually or corporately. Ii a man 
have been misrepresented, to justify himself is to 
clear or vindicate himself in the particular respect 
in which he has been misjudged ; if, on the other 
hand, he is guilty of wrong in thought or word or 
act, the wrong relation thence arising or thereby 
constituted, has to be rectified by some sort of 
expiation or good-making of the wrong. It may be 
by confession of fault, or an expression of regret, 
or the payment of a fine, or loss of hberty, or 
endurance of suffering. In the legislation of Israel, 
as set forth in OT, provision was made both for the 
vindication of innocence (Nu 5) and the making 
good of real wrong-doing (Ex 219% 2214), 

3. Men are sometimes set right or justified by 
others; that, too, in both senses, namely, the vindi- 
cation of innocence or rectitude, and atonement for 
wrong. The former is referred to in Dt 25' ‘If 
there be a controversy between men, and the judges 
judge them; then they shall justify the righteous 
and condemn the wicked.’ Justitication of the 
wicked for a reward, on the contrary, is denounced 
in Is 5% In Ezk 165-5 Jerus. is satirically 
represented as justifying her sinful sisters, 2.6. 
causing them to appear righteous, by her own 
abominations (cf. Jer 34). Amends might also be 
made for evil-doing within certain limits. Elihu 
is represented as anxious that Job should make 
clear his rectitude, as, e.g., in Job 337, where we 
read: ‘If thou hast anything to say, answer me: 
speak, for I desire to justify thee’; and it is said 
of God in Ps 378, ‘ He shall make thy righteousness 
to go forth as the light, and thy judgment as the 
noonday’ (cf. Is 54:1). 

4, The justification of men before God is often 
referred to, but only to be characterized as im- 

ossible; that, too, in both respects. Such failure 
is distinctly pronounced inevitable in Ps 143? 
‘Enter not into judgment with Thy servant: for 
in Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” See 
also Job 254 ‘How then can man be just with 
God?’ In NT the same thing is both everywhere 
implied and often expressly affirmed, as, ¢.g., in 
Gal 216 ¢hecause by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified’ (cf. Ro 3%), Ac 13° ‘by him 
every one is justified from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.’ 

Not only is the impossibility of vindicating their 
righteousness before God denied to men, but also 
that of setting themselves right by making amends 
for or expiating unrighteousness. That it cannot 
be effected by works, is clear from declarations like 
Is 574 ‘as for thy works, they shall not profit thee’; 
and especially [5 64° ‘ For we are all become as one 
that is unclean, and all our righteousnesses are as 
a polluted garment ... and our iniquities like 
the wind have taken us away.’ Further, to say, 
‘The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord 
are these,’ is to ‘trust in lying words’ (Jer 74). 
But equally out of the question is it to purchase 
the divine favour by mere sacrifices; for ‘In sacri- 
fice and offering He has no delight’ (Ps 406 5125); 
“1 desire mercy, and not sacrifice’. (Hos 68; ef. Ps 
45); a multitude of sacrifices is nothing to Him 
(Is 1"); ‘the solemn meeting,’ ‘new moons,’ ‘ ap- 
pointed feasts,’ His ‘soul hateth’ (Is 1%); yea, 
‘The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to 
the Lord’ (Pr 158 212%), 

As to NT—the impossibility either of vindicating 
righteousnese or making amends for sin by works 


of the law and by sacrifices, is the burden of the 
Epp. of St. Paul and of that to the Hebrews, 
besides being everywhere else implied (cf. 6.0. Gal 
216. Ro 3%, 116 10° where Ps 40 is quoted: ‘Sacri- 
fice and offering thou wouldest not... in whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hadst no 
pleasure’). 

5. The impossibility of justification in the sight 
of God, thus explicitly affirmed in the particular 
cases adduced, is implicitly assumed throughout 
OT and NT. In point of fact, the idea that 
men should either vindicate their own innocence 
or rectitude, or that they of themselves, or any 
creature for them, should establish a right relation 
between God and themselves, by acts or sacrifices, 
or anything of their own, is totally alien from the 
spirit and life that produced the writings which 
constitute our Bible. 

Passages, indeed, in which all manner of good 
deeds are required, whilst contempt is east on sacri- 
fices and the like, may seem and are often taken to 
naply that by right conduct men can set themselves 
right with Bod: but this is by no means their 
import. As fruits of a right relation, both sacri- 
fices and right conduct are obligatory and pleasing 
to God; as means of establishing a right relation, 
the one is an abomination, the other utterly in- 
sufficient (cf. Ps 51°!" with ν, 13 of the same psalm). 

II. ‘Justification,’ however, understanding it as 
previously defined, is undoubtedly recognized both 
as possible and as a fact. Men are actually set 
right with God, notwithstanding their sin, and their 
utter inability to expiate or make amends for sin. 

1. ‘Justification’ is in some sense ascribed even 
to Gentiles. In this respect the case of Cornelius is 
typical. ‘Ofa truth,’ says St. Peter regarding him, 
‘I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to Him’ (Ac 109435; 
cf. Ps 15%, He 11, Mt 8°38, Ro 915, Ac 28% 1517), 
To be ‘acceptable’ is to be on the footing with 
God, in the relation to Him, which conditions 
the bestowal of such grace as a man is capable of 
receiving, 2.¢. to be justified. In a certain respect 
Abraham may be regarded as an example of Gentile 
‘justification’; for, as St. Paul emphatically affirms, 
his faith was ‘ reckoned for righteousness... when 
he was in uncircumcision’; ‘that he might be the 
father of all them that believe, though they be in 
uncircumcision’ (Ro 4°"). When he believed, he 
was neither Jew nor Christian. 

2. ‘Justification’ was, further, a common experi- 
ence under the Old Covenant. The proof of this lies 
first and foremost in the fact of forgiveness, which 
St. Paul treats as constituting an integral part 
of justification, even if he does not, as some hold, 
identify the two. Forgiveness followed on the 
offering of appointed sacrifices, and is represented 
as an experience which many had, and all might 
have, at the hands of God. The frequent in- 
junctions to trust in the Lord, and the many 
declarations that it is a good thing to trust in Him, 
point in the same direction. How otherwise shall 
we account for the conscionsness of righteousness 
which is expressed by men who at the same time 
make confession of sin? And the confidence placed 
in God as the hearer and answerer of prayer, as a 
refuge and stronghold, as a support and a defence, 
and so forth? These are either justification itself 
or its fruits. 

3. It scarcely needs saying that the fact of 
justification before God is the great theme of 
NT, especially of the Epistles to the Galatians, 
Romans, and Hebrews. Whilst, as was pointed 


out, the self-rectification of man’s abnormal re- 
lation to God, whether by ‘works of law,’ i.e. by 
a self-cenerated righteousness, or by means of 
sacrifice and offerings or other religious services 
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(Gal 35:12), is treated as almost ridiculously im- 
practicable, the blessed news is brought that 
though all have sinned, all may find justification 
through faith in Christ, whom God has set forth as 
a propitiation (Ro 851-26), 

Ii. But by what right, it will be asked, can 
‘justification’ be afiirmed, not only of Israelites, 
but even of Gentiles?) The Apostle Paul’s correla- 
tion of Abraham with believers in Christ (Ro 
420-25) has pnzzled commentators enough ; how then 
can it be right to correlate with them those whom 
St. Paul is supposed to represent as having been 
shut up under a law which brought the knowledge 
of sin (Ro 3), and therefore the certainty of 
judgment (Ro 2°"); whilst the saerifices which 
were offered are said to make no one perfect as 
pertaining to the conscience? (He 9°). And is it 
not still less admissible to extend ‘justification’ to 
those who are characterised as ‘sinners of the 
Gentiles’? (Gal 2). 


The difficulty now touched upon affects all the | 


three aspects of the subject, viz., first, the divine 
action (Ro 3°°8 et passim); then, the human 
faith, which, no less than divine action, is necessary 
to justification ; and, finally, the very nature of the 
relation itself, which is termed. justification. 

It can only be met by the recognition, on the one 
hand, of the distinction between zmplicit and ex- 


plicit justification; and, on the other, of the fact | 


that between implicit and explicit justification 
there are or may be stages which are not subjected 
to the limits of earth and time. 

The three points just referred to can be repre- 
sented by means of concentric spheres, the outermost 
of which shall stand for the Gentiles, the two inner 
ones respectively for the Israelites and Christian 
believers; though it needs to be noted that since 
the break-up of the Jewish system—perhaps, also, 
largely prior thereto—the distinction between the 
Israelites and the Gentiles, so far as justification is 
concerned, has gradually been becoming less and 
less; their two spheres have therefore been merging 
into one. For there is no nation now that can be 
said to have legal, sacrificial, and religious institu- 
tions to which God stands in the same relation, or 
which discharge the same function relatively to 
God, as those which are summarily designated the 
Jewish Dispensation or Covenant. Let us consider 
the three points in relation to the three classes of 
cases specified. 

1. Inthe ease of the Genéiles, the divine action 
consists in the opening of the human eye to the 
sacredness and absoluteness of the right. This 
takes place ordinarily in connexion with some 
specific duty. ‘Iam under a sacred or absolutely 
binding obligation to do this or not to do that,’ the 
man feels, or — says to himself. His eye or 
ear has been opened: a revelation has been made 
to him. If he respond, yea, and is ready to do 
what he sees to be right or avoid what he sees to be 
wrong, he has attained to a footing which for his 
stage of personal development is right,—in other 
words, he has exercised that element of faith which 
is possible at that stage, and attained implicit 
justification. 

If he continue faithfully to say, yea, with the 
same purpose of obedience, even though he have to 
confess many failures of execution, he is destined 
one day to stand face to face with Christ, and, by 
the exercise of full, explicit faith in Him, to become 
partaker of that conscious peace with God of which 
previously he had and could have only glimpses 
and foretastes. 

2. Speaking generally, the purpose of the Jewish 
Dispensation was, negatively considered, to check 
the decrease in humanity of the sensitiveness which 
conditioned justification of the kind just described ; 
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a moral personality that should be capable of justifi- 
cation at ever higher stages; and, on the other 
hand, prepare the way for the coming and work οἱ 
the Son of God, by which justification in its highest 
potence was to be rendered possible. 

Abraham was a morally faithful man of the type 
of Cornelius. The special command and promise 
given him by God, and his ready obedience, both 
taken together, rendered possible a higher relation 
than was open to Gentiles under the conditions 
previously described. 

In and through Abraham, God took the principles 


| of heredity and sociality into the service of the 


higher spiritual development of the race, instead of 
leaving them to subserve, almost exclusively, its 
degradation. For the positive purpose referred to, 
that is, of developing the moral personality, two 
methods were pursued; first, institutions were 
regulated or called into existence, and laws were 
enacted or sanctioned, by which the moral con- 
sciousness was quickened, or, as St. Paul puts it, 
the knowledge of sin was increased (Ro 3”); and, 
secondly, along therewith sacrifices were sanctioned 
or ordered, by which a way of forgiveness was pro- 
vided. Still further, with a view to checking the 
too natural tendency to the conception of righteous- 
ness and sacrifice which eventually dominated the 
mind of the vast majority of the Jewish nation,— 
the protest against which, be it remarked, largely 
colours, not only St. Paul’s two great Epp. to the 
Galatians and Romans, but also the Ep. to the 
Hebrews,—prophets were commissioned, on the one 
hand, gradually to develop the law and unfold its 
true significance; and, on the other, to denounce 
perfunctory sacrifices, offerings, and observances. 
The Israelite who loyally recognized the ‘law,’ 
that is, the entire complex of duties arising out of 
his national relationship, as God’s means of show: 
ing him how to be holy as He was holy (Lv 19), 
and who availed himself of the divinely provided 
means of atoning for his failures, exercised faith, 
so far as it was then possible and required. Jpso 
facto, he thus behaved as one who belonged to the 
covenant, notwithstanding the sins he might com- 
mit.. As such his relation was a right one; he was 
justified to the degree then attainable. If he were 
ever condemned, it was not for sins, but for open 
disloyalty to the covenant, with its obligations 
and sacrifices, z.e. for defiant refusal to recognize 
right as right and grace as grace. But even 
true Israelites had to wait for the new covenant 
which God was to make with the house of Israel, 
when the law should be written in their hearts 
(He 8); though their attitude grew to be ever 
more completely that which we find in Simeon, 
who, when Jesus was presented to him in the 
temple, exclaimed, ‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart, QO Lord, according to Thy word, in peace; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation’ (Lk 2? °°), 
3. ‘Justification’ reached its culmination through 
Christ. The realization of the idea and the adoption 
of the term coincided. The Genézle had no proper 
sense even of forgiveness, much less of justification ; 
but then his sense of sin was not keen enough to 
eause him real despair because of the lack. The 
Israelite had a profounder sense of sin, and there- 
fore, unless he was to despair, needed an assurance 
of forgiveness as objective as the command which 
condemned him; but he never got beyond sins, and 
therefore never realized justification, in the proper 
sense; nor had he the term. It was reserved for 
Christianity to produce the consciousness of sin, 
and to meet what would otherwise have generated 
despair, by opening the way to justification. The 
apostle who faced sinfulness most directly, was the 
one to gain the profoundest insight into justifica- 
tion; and it is worthy of note that whilst St. 


positively considered, on the one hand, to develop! Paul stretches a bridge from forgiveness to Justi- 
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fication by once interchanging the terms (Ro 458), 
he nowhere else substitutes the one term for the 
other, exeept in Col 2, where he uses, not ἀφείς, 
but χαρισάμενος. 

First of all, the divine action for the rectifieation 
of man’s relation to Himself culminated in Christ. 
Through Him, daw, revealed alike in life and suffer- 
ing, and sacrifice both by and to God, were pre- 
sented in their supremest form. Opportunity was 
thus given, nay more, potential ability was also 
generated, to respond with a response in whieh loyal 
assent to the right, trustful surrender to love, and, 
finally,—so far as those are eoncerned who have not 
seen Christ with the fleshly eye,—delief that realizes 
the invisible, are all blended, ¢.¢. a response which 
is what NT understands by ‘ faith.’ 

Such a response under such conditions,—what is 
it but ‘a beginning in spirit’ (ἐναρξάμενοι πνεύματι, 
Gal 37: ef, 37 4° 55%, Ἧς 88:12... a ‘receiving of 
sonship’ (ἵνα τὴν υἱοθεσίαν ἀπολάβωμεν, Gal 4!°), and 
therefore the ability to look up to God as a son, 
‘erying, Abba, Father’ (Gal 4° 7); in other words, 
what is it but, ipso facto, ‘justifieation,’ that is, a 
rectified relation, a being put on a right footing, in 
a right relation? The Christian believer is related 
rightly to God; accordingly law eeases to be mere 
law, and sacrifice ceases to be a means of purehasing 
piace: and though he may fall into sin, he can still 

ook up to God as one whose relation has onee for 
all been made right in and through Christ. 

(Neither the Loman Catholie and other present- 
day kindred doetrines whieh represent justification 
as in soine sense imparting real righteousness; nor 
the traditional or ‘orthodox’ doctrine of an im- 
putation of the righteousness of Christ, are true 
to Scripture, though eaeh of them embodies a 
certain aspeet of the truth.) 

How Christ by His work on our behalf empowered 
man to fulfil the conditions devolving on him, z.e. 
to exereise faith, as well as to do that which faith 
of moral necessity presupposed, is a point which 
belongs to the doetrine ἢ the atonement; but if 
justice be done to NT hints on the subjeet, pro- 
itiation, justification, and sanctification will be 
ound to constitute the distinguishable though 
inseparable faetors of one great spiritual whole. 


LITERATURE.—Siogtried-Stade, s. py; Cremer and Thayer- 
Grimnm, 8, δίκαιος and its cognates ; Neander, Pfanzwng, etc. (tr. 
by Ryland, 1851); Smith (John), Select Discourses, esp. 7 and 8 
on ‘ Legal and Evangelical Righteousness,’ ete., 1860; Newman, 
Lectures on Justification, 1838; Herzog, R# (art. ‘ Rechtferti- 
gung,’ Ist ed. Kling, 2nd ed. Schmidt); Ititschl, Rechtfertigung 
und Versdhnung, Bd. iii. 2nd ed. 1888; Dorner, Christliche 
Glaubenslehre (tr. by Banks and Cave, System of Christian 
Doctrine, 1880-1883); Schultz (H.), ‘Gerechtigkeit aus dem 
Glauben im A, ἃ, Ν Test.,'in JDTh, and Alttest. Theologie (tr. 
by Paterson, OT Theology, 1893); Frank, System der Christlichen 
Wahrheit, 8rd ed. 1894; Beck, Christliche Glaubenslehre, 1886; 
Kaftan, Das Wesen der christ. Religion, 1888; Romang, ‘ Recht- 
fertigung durch den Glauben,' in SK, 1867; Sabatier, The Apostle 
Paul (tr. edited by Findlay, 1891); Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception 
of Christianity, 1894; Simon, Heconciliation by Incarnation, 
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JUSTLE.—Nah 2: ‘The charets shall rage in 
the streets, they shall justle one against another 
in the broad wayes.’ Thus the verse appears in 
AV of 1611. In mod. edd. ‘charets’ is spelt 
‘chariots,’ but ‘justle’ is retained (and avecpted 
by RV) though ‘jostle’ is the usual spelling now. 
Cf. Golding, Calvin’s Job, 580, ‘if we be pinched 
with adversitie, the passion of sorow is so vehe- 
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ment, as it eannot be ruled: for then a man 
skirmisheth in such wise, as he justleth against 
God, and that is to his owne destruetion in the 
end.’ T. Fuller, Holy Warre, I. ii. p. 45, ‘He 
was infected with the humour of the clergie of 
that age, who counted theniselves to want room 
exeept they justled with Princes.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

JUSTUS (‘lodcros).—1. In Ae 1” we are told that 
two names were put forward for election to the 
place vaeated by Judas, Joseph called Barsabbas, 
who was called Justus, and Matthias. Justus is, of 
eourse, the Greek name assumed by a Hebrew. 
See JOSEPH BARSABBAS. 2 In Ac 18? we learn 
that St. Paul when at Corinth lodged with one 
Justus, or Tit(ijus Justus, a proselyte (σεβόμενος τὸν 
Θεόν) whose house was near the synagogue. ‘There 
is some variation in the MSS. The name is Titzus 
Justus in B, the Vulgate, and Memphitie versions 
(in Codex Amiatinus ‘Titus nomizne Justus’), 
Titus Justus in NE, Titus alone in the Sahidic 
version and Peshitta, Justus alone in AD and 
later MSS; two MSS omit the name altogether. 
According to Ramsay, ‘Titius Justus was evi- 
dently a Roman or a Latin, one of the coloni of 
the colony Corinth. Like the centurion Cornelius, 
he had becn attracted to the synagogue — his 
citizenship eould afford Paul an opening to the 
more educated class of the Corinthian population’ 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 256). 3. In Col 4 
St. Paul speaks of Aristarchus, his fellow-prisoner, 
Mark the cousin of Barnabas, and Jesus, which is 
called Justus. They were all ‘ of the circumcision,’ 
and were his only fellow-workers for the kingdom 
who were a comfort to him. The name is a 
Gentile surname assumed by a Jew, as in 14. 

A. Ο. HEADLAM. 

JUTAH or JUTTAH (in Jos 15° Avy [Hahn, 
followed by RV; AV has Juttah, whieh is the 
punctuation of Michachis, avr), in Jos 21% ry 
[henee AV and RV both have Juttah]).—A town 
of Judah (Jos 15°) mentioned in connexion with 
Maon, Carmel, and Ziph in the mountains, given to 
the priests, the sons of Aaron (Jos 21"), as a eity 
of refuge for the man-slayer. It has been left out 
of the catalogue of citics of refuge in 1 Ch 6°, but 
@PB adds note, ‘Insert, Juttah with her pasture 
grounds.’ In the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s.v. Ἴεττάν) it was a large village 18 MP. 
from Eleutheropolis, and in Daroma-ad-australem. 
Reland (Pal. p. 870) suggests that Juttah was 
probably the residence of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
and the birthplace of John the Baptist, the πόλις 
Ἰούδα (‘a city of Judah’) of Lk 1 being so 
written by a corruption, or from a softer pro- 
nunciation, instead of πόλις ᾿Ιούτα (so also Robin- 
son, BLP? ii. 206). Seetzen (1807) appears to have 
identified the modern village of Yutta as Juttah, 
and Robinson (#B/2P? i. 495, 11. 206) corroborated 
the identification. It is a large Moslem village, 
standing high on a ridge 16 miles from Beit Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolis), andin the vicinity of Maon (Main), 
Carmel (Kurmidl), and Ziph (Teli ez-Zif). It is 
built of stone, and the water supply is from 
cisterns. On the south there are rock-eut tombs, 
and rock wine-presses are found all about the 
village. The country around is stony, but the in 


habitants are very rich in flocks (STVP iii. 310). 
C. WARREN 
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KABZEEL (5xs2p, B Καιβαισελεήλ, A Κασθεήλ).--- 
A town in the extreme south of Judah, on the border 
of Edom, Jos 15”. It is mentioned in 28 23” (B 
Καβεσεήλ ; cf. 1 Ch 1133) as the native place of Ben- 
alah, the son of Jehoiada. In Neh 1155 it appears 
under the name Jekabzeel as reinhabited after the 
Captivity (LXX omits in this verse both Jekabzeel 
and Dibon). Its site has not been identified. 

C. R. CONDER. 

KADESH, KADESH-BARNEA (w32 Gn 147 [where 
it is also called psvin-yy ‘ well of decision ’] * 1614 201, 
Nu 13% 901. 16 e¢ al. ; ya wR in Dt 12 οἷά 923, 
Nu 32° 344, Jos 10% 1461 158 [all]; LXX Kadjs, 
Kadys [τοῦ] Bapvyj).—With the exception of Sinai, 
no spot is more memorable in the history of the 
wanderings of the Israelites than Kadesh-barnea. 
It was here that the host camped during the 38 
years that intervened between the sending out of 
the spies and the entrance into Palestine (Nu 20! 8 
JE), It would appear, indeed, from Dt 916 8,5 if the 
time was spent away from Ikadesh. We ma 
perhaps infer + that at Kadesh the tabernacle with 
the ark of the covenant was set up; that it was 
the abode of Moses and the chiefs of the tribes, 
and that it was the general centre to which the 
people resorted for worship and for judgment on 
disputed questions. But it by no means follows 
that the whole multitude with their flocks and 
herds congregated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; such a multitude of people and animals 
would, for the sake of pasturage alone, require a 
wide field in which to pitch their tents. It was at 
Kadesh that Miriam died (Nu 201); it was the 
scene of the rebellion of Korah and his company 
(Nu 16); it was from Kadesh that the spies were 
sent in advance to ascertain and report to Moses 
on the physical character and the inhabitants of 
Canaan (Nu 13%); and it was at Kadesh that the 
miraculous supply of water was obtained (Nu 
201-12), when, apparently, the fountains which had 
caused the spot to be selected as camping ground 
were dried up; caused either by a prolonged 
drought, or by the blocking up of the ee ea ἐν 
channels by the falling in of the limestone strata. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the restoration 
of the flow of water was clearly miraculous, as it 
occurred at the moment of the interposition of 
Moses by command of God; though in a manner 
at variance with precise directions, which were to 
‘speak unto the rock’ (Nu 208), not to strike it 
with the rod. This departure from his instructions 
cost Moses his doom. 

The position of Kadesh-barnea has been the 
subject of much controversy. By a comparison of 
various passages the site 1s brought within ve 
narrow limits. It was on the borders of the Wil- 
derness of Zin (Nu 201), a tract which lay along 
tle western margin of the valley of the Arabah ; 
it was also near the southern boundary of the 
territory of Judah and of the land of the twelve 
tribes ἣν u 34%), It was eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb (Mt. Sinai) by way of Mt. Seir, or, in other 
words, by the route of the Arabah,—doubtless 
the number of days occupied by the Israelitish 
host in their journey between these two important 
camps; and it was not far distant from the border 


* The name Kadesh implies that the place was a sanctuary; 
no doubt it bore this character before its occupation by Israel. 
See, further, Driver on Dt 332, where Wellh. would read ‘ from 
Meribath-Kadesh’ (#7) n3'129) for Wip nam ‘out of holy 
myriads,’ of MT. 

+ But see Driver on Dt 214, 
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of Edom and the base of Mt. Hor, a site which has 
been recognized as indisputable by many competent 
authorities. It was from Kadesh-barnea that 
Moses on the expiration of the ‘forty years,’ and 
the resumption of the journeys of the Israelites, 
sent messengers to the king of Edom asking per- 
mission to pass through his land so as to reach the 
tableland of Moab on their way northwards; 
which request was refused (Nu 20%?! E).* All 
these passages lead us to infer some position in the 
Badiet et-Tih—the great expanse of treeless lime- 
stone plateau which intervenes between the valley 
of the Arabah, opposite Mt. Hor on the east and 
the coast of Philistia about Gaza on the west. 
These conditions appear to be fully satisfied in the 
site discovered by the late Rev. John Rowland in 
1842, to which he was guided by some Arabs when 
resident at Gaza. Here he found a lofty wall of 
limestone, at the base of which issued forth a 
copious spring, or several springs, which emptied 
themselves into a large artificially constructed 
basin, then into another of smaller size; and, 
continuing to flow down the valley, spread fertility 
on either hand until the waters ultimately dis- 
appeared beneath the sands of the desert. The 
spring is known amongst the Arabs by the name 
of ‘Ain Kadis, or Holy Well, a name which seems 
to preserve the original biblical one. It was clear 
from the stone troughs and the marks of cattle 
and sheep around that the well was a favourite 
resort of the tribes for water, and doubtless was 
so even prior to the visit of the Israelites. The 
pea of water is a first necessity of life in those 
istricts, and such a copious supply pointed it out 
as one suitable for the camping ground of the host. 
This spot was afterwards visited by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, who confirms Rowland’s identification, 
and who is the author of the most important work 
yet published on the subject.t The term ‘city’ 
applied to this spot probably means a camp or 
village of the Midianites (Nu 20'%), E. HULL. 


KADESH ON THE ORONTES.—See TAHTIM- 
HopsHIl. 


KADMIEL (5x*27p). — The name of a Levitical 
family which returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2#= 
Neh 758 (cf. 1 Es 575), The open which follows, 
namely, ‘of the children of Hodaviah’ (or Hod- 
evah), is apparently meant to limit the Kadmiel 
family to those members who belonged to the 
Hodaviah branch. In Ezr 3° (ef. 1 Es 5°), in con- 
nexion with the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, as well as in Neh 9% (the day of humilia- 
tion) and 10° (the sealing of the covenant), Kadmiel 
appears to be an individual. The name occurs 
further in Neh 12°74, In the last of these passages 
we ought certainly to read, on the strength of 
parallel passages, ‘Jeshua, Sani (or Binnui), 
Kadmiel’ instead of ‘Jeshua ben-Kadmiel.’ This 
emendation is supported by the fact that RBA 
as well as Luc. have viol Καδμιήλ, implying an 
original 332 not 73. See, further, Smend, Listen, Ὁ 
10, 0. 10; Ryle, Hzra and Nehemiah, ad ll. evrtt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

* In Dt 1. 24-8 there is no mention of these negotiations with 
Edom (Moore on Jg 1116), 

+ Kadesh Barnea (New York, 1884); also PE Θὲ (1881) Ὁ. 210. 
The site discovered by Rowland is supported by Ritter, Schultz, 
and Palmer; objected to by Robinson, Stanley, and others. It 
was not visited by the expedition of the Pal. xplor. Fund of 
1883-4, as it lay to the westward of the Arabah, beyond the line 
of survey by Major Kitchener, R.E., now Lord Kitchener of 
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KADMONITES, ‘35799, KeAuwrato, ‘men of the 
East,’ only in Gn 15”, inhabitants of the Syrian 
desert, possibly descendants of Kedemah, the 
twelfth son of Ishmael (Gn 25"), Mentioned after 
the Kenites and Kenizzites, the K. are represented 
as occupying the district along the eastern border 
of Palestine, near the Dead Sea, which was also 
called the East Sea, -soipa or (Ezk 4718). Their 
name occurs in the longest list of the nations which 
originally held possession of the territories promised 
to Abraham. Usually seven, sometimes only six, 
but here ten such nations are named. Ewald and 
many following him regard the K. as equivalent 
to the Béné Kedem, children of the East (wh. see), 
descendants (?Gn 25°) of Abraham by Keturali 
(Gn 29, Joe 74, 1K 4%, Job 18, Is 11%, Jer 49%, 
Ezk 252"), In that ease, IK. would be the desig- 
nation of no particular tribe, but of the Keturzan 
Arabs, as distinguished from the Ishmaelites. The 
children of the East are represented in the passages 
referred to as occupying Paddan-aram, associated 
with the Midianites and Amalekites, inhabiting 
Kedar, neighbours and conquerors of the children 
of Ammon, coupled with the Egyptians in their 
fame for wisdom, and as Easterns contrasted with 
the Philistines who possessed the extreme west. 
Job is described as one of them. It seems better to 
regard the KX. as a particular tribe like the other 
nations named in this list. Whether they are to 
be viewed as a branch of the Ishmaelitish or of the 
Keturzan Arabs is not clear. 


LITERATURE.—Liwald, History of Israel, i. 253, 314 ff., ii. 218 ff.; 
Dillmann, Genesis, Eng. tr. 1897, pp. 66, 187; Delitzsch, New 
Comm. on Genesis, Edin. 1889, ii. 127. 


J. MACPHERSON. 
KAIN (20, properly Hakkain, AV Cain; A ‘Axely, 
Jos 15°7.—A town of Judah in the Hebron moun- 
tains, probably the present ruin Yukin, on a high 
knoll S.E. of Hebron, overlooking the Jeshimon. 
It is visible from Minyeh (see BETHPEOR), and may 
be the ‘nest of the Kenite’ on a cliff (Nu 24”), vis- 
ible from the top of Peor. The Kenites inhabited 
this region. The tomb of Cain is now shown at 
this spot. Near it is the village of Beni N’aim, the 
old name of which was Kefr Barakah, which is the 
Caphar Barucha of the fourth cent. A.D. (Jerome, 
Paula), supposed to be the place where Abraham 
‘blessed’ God (Gn 18%), and whence he saw the 
destruction of the cities of the Ciccar. See SWP 

vol. iii. shect xxi. C. It. CONDER. 


KAIN (jp ‘lance,’ ‘spear’).— A clan name 
=Kenites (wh. see), Nu 24%, Jez 411: In 1 § 15% 
Wellh. reads j:p instead of 2, and the same change 
is proposed by Meyer (ΖΑ ΤΊ, i. 137, n. 3) for “32 


rp in Jg 116 (but see Moore, ad. loc. and on 44, and | 


οἱ. Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 9, 68). 


KALLAI (5p; A Καλλαί, B om.).—The head of 
the priestly family of Sallai, in the time of Jeshua 
the high priest, Neh 12”, 


KAMON (jog; B Ῥαμνών, Α Ῥαμμώ, Luc. Καλκών). 
—The burial-place of Jair, Jg 10°. The site has 
not been recovered. It was probably east of the 
Jordan; probably identical, Moore thinks, with 
amin mentioned by Polybius (Vv. Ixx. 12) in con- 
nexion with Pella. Eusebius is certainly wrong 
in identifying it with Kamména (modern Tell 
Keimtin), 6 miles N.W. of Legio (Lejjin). See 
JOKNEAM. 


KANAH (932).—4. A wédy (5n3), forming the 
boundary between Ephraim and Manasseli, ter- 
inating on the W. at the sea and on the E. at 
En-tappuah (Jos 16° 179). This eastern limit must 
have been near Shechemn lying to the S.E., but 
it has not been identified with any certainty. The 
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modern Wddy Kanah, the channel of a small 
stream rising near Nédlus (Shechem), is regarded 
by Conder as representing the ancient Kanah 
(Handbook to the Bible, 263); but Thomson (Land 
and Book, ‘Southern Pal.,’ 56) considers that this 
tributary of the ‘Aujeh would put the boundary 
too far to the south (so also Dillmann). In con- 
nexion with the brook Kanah a difficulty arises in 
locating the Me-jarkon and Rakkon (Jos 19% ἢ), if 
these three under different names are all repre- 
sented by the ‘Aweh immediately to the north of 
Jaffa. ‘The discovery of Yell Rakkeit near the 
mouth of the ‘Aujeh makes the supposition not 
impossible that Me-jarkon and Kakkon were 
names of that river after being joined by the 
brook Kanah. All the streams crossing the 
northern half of the plain of Sharon are reedy and 
discoloured. Thomson is in favour of the Faltk as 
representing Kanah, and its divided mouth would 
account for the two names Me-jarkon and Rakkon. 
Farther north, on each side of Caesarea, are two 
streams that suggest the Bible names mentioned, 
namely, el-Akhdar (Yellow River) and el-Azrak 
(Blue River). These streams would give Dan the 
coast-line up to Dora, and coincide with the terri- 
tory assigned to that tribe by Josephus (Ant. 
¥. i. 21). 

2. A town on the northern boundary of Asher 
(Jos 1933. The English reader must be careful to 
distinguish it from Cana of Galilee (wh. see). It 
is very probably the modern Kana, a considerable 
village lying a few miles §.E. of Tyre (cf. Robinson, 
BRP ?*ii. 456 ; Guérin, Galilée, ii. 390 f. ; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.* 262f.). In its neighbourhood there is 
a large Pheenician sepulchral monument known as 
‘Hiram’s Tomb’ (PHF Mem. i. 61). Kanah is 
possibly referred to in the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar in the time of Ramses 11. under the name 
Pa-Kana-na. G. M. MACKIE. 


KAREAH (n22 ‘bald’).—Father of Johanan, 
who was a Judzan contemporary of Jeremiah, and 
one of the captains of the forces in the open field 
who escaped the deportation to Babylon at the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (2 Καὶ 
25°3 Jer 40181516 491.8 432.45) In Jer 408 MT 
reads ‘Johanan and Jonathan, sons of Kareah,’ 
but here LXX (47°) makes mention only of Johanan, 
as in the other passages above cited. Probably 
therefore jn’ in MT is due merely to mistaken 
repetition of 37%. C. F. BURNEY. 


KARIATHIARIUS (A Kapiodiapids, B Kaprade- 
αρειός: RVm ‘Kiriath-arim or Kiriath-jearim’), 
1 Es 5” for Kiriath-jearim (wh. see). 


KARKA (aypipa, with a locale, hence AV Kar- 
kaa).—An unknown place on the south border of 
Judah, apparently in the Tih plateau, Jos 155, 
The LXX has κατὰ δυσμὰς Καδής. 


KARKOR (“p7p).—A place apparently in Gilead, 
Jg 819, The site is unknown. 


KARTAH (mp).—A city of Zebulun given to the 
Levites, Jos 2133, It is not mentioned in the par- 
allel passage, 1 Ch 6”. The site is unknown. It 
might be for Kattath (nop) by a clerical error. 


KARTAN (jmp).—A city of Naphtali given to the 
Levites, Jos 2133, The parallel passage, 1 Ch 67, 
has Kiriathaim (wh. see). hile Luc. reads 
Καρθάν in harmony with MT, B has Θεμμών, A 
Νοεμμών. 

* There are suspicions as to the correctness of the MT (see 
Dillm.’s and Bennett’s notes). Rakkon (j\p7), which is omitted 
in LXX, may have arisen by dittography from the preceding 
PEs. 
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KATTATH (nop, B Karavdé, A Karrdé, Lue. 
Korrd@).—A city of Zebulun, Jos 19*°, perhaps to be 
identified with Kartah (wh. see) or with Kitron (wh. 
see) of Jg 1°, a place from which the Zebulunites 
were unable to expel the Canaanites. The site is 
unknown. Van de Velde suggests Tell Kerdaneh, 
N.E. of Haifa, at the source of the Nahr Naaman. 
According to the Talm. (Bab. AZegillah θα) Kitron 
is the later Sepphoris (Seffurieh). This is opposed 
by Neubauer (Géog. du Talim. 191). 

C. R. CONDER. 

KEDAR (11p, Kyddp).—The name of Ishmael’s 
second son (Gn 258=1 Ch 1%). ‘The earliest 
reference to Kedar of which the date is certain 
is Jer 2°? (Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, Ὁ. 1381), 
where Kedar is made the type of a distant and 
barbarous tribe, being there coupled with Citium 
as it is with Meshech in Ps 120°. The import of 
the name is better known to the author of Jer 
40:5, where Kedar is identified with the béné- 
kedem, and their nomad life, with their sheep and 
camels, tents, curtains, and belongings, is de- 
scribed ; by Ezekiel (277) they are coupled with 
‘Arab,’ and described as trading with Tyre in 
cattle; and the author of the second part of 
Isaiah couples them with Nebaioth (607), alludes 
to their pursuit of sheep-breeding (2b.), and to 
their unwalled settlements (42"). In Ca 15 the 
tents of Kedar are made typical of blackness, with 
perhaps an allusion to the Hebrew sense of the 
root 1p, ‘to be turbid or black.’ 

While the name Kedar is unknown to Arabic 
traditions, it is said to be preserved in some 
Minzan inscriptions (Glaser, Shizze, li. p. 439), 
and is known 1n various forms to the Greek geo- 
graphers, who, indeed, locate the tribe very dif- 
ferently (the passages are collected by Gesenius, 
Thes. s.v.). Our chief source of information about 
it is to be found in the inscriptions of Assur- 
banipal (George Smith, History of Assurbanipal, 

p. 256-298 ; 5. A. Smith, Keischrifttexte Assur- 

antpal’s, i. 58-75; Cuneiform Inscriptions of VW. 
Asia, iii. plates 24-28, v. plates 7-10). The 
land of &i-cd-ri (G. Smith, p. 283), Ka-ad-ri (vb. 
p. 290), or Ki-2d-ri (S. A. Smith, p. 60), and the 
people called Jttd-ra-ai (G. Smith, p. 271), have 
been justly identified with Kedar by G. Smith and 
all who have commented on this king’s annals 
(Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 299; Glaser, Skizze, ii. 267- 
274, etc.), as being mentioned in close proximity 
to A-ri-bi (the Arab) and Na-ba-ai-te (Nebaioth), 
and described as possessors of ‘asses, camels, and 
sheep’ (S. A. Smith, 1.6. p. 67); moreover, some 

xeople mentioned with them are, according to one 
interpretation of a difficult word, described as 
‘ dwellers in tents’ (S. A. Smith, Z.c. p. 103). 

It is plain that the identification of Kedar with 
the Arabs, which is clearly found in Ca 15, and 
prevails in the later Jewish literature, had already 
commenced in Assyrian times; thus whereas 
Esarhaddon calls a certain Hazael king of Aribi 
(Cylinder A of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions, ed. 
Harper, p. 8), Assurbanipal, who repeats this 
passage, calls him king of Kedar (G. Smith, p. 
988): and though U-ai-te’ is ordinarily styled 
by Esarhaddon ‘king of the Arabs’ (JVAJ iii. 
pl. 24. 1. 11, 108, etc.), the Kedarites are par- 
ticularly styled ‘his men’ (1. 107), and likewise 
the Arab general A-bi-ya-te’ is called a Kedarite 
(1. 121). Nevertheless, a special country of Kedar 
existed, and from the detailed account of Assur- 
banipal’s Arabian campaign it ought to be possible 
to locate it accurately. This monarch’s army 
marched 100 Kash-bu Kak-ka-ru from Nineveh, 
crossing the Tigris and Euphrates, to the wilder- 
ness of Mas, and 6 Aash-bu Kak-ha-ru from 

*In the corresponding plate of WA this passage is 
obliterated, 


| personal names. 


Azalla in Mas to Kurasiti, where they besieged 
the Kedarites. It is not, however, clear whether 
the distance from Nineveh to Azalla, or to the 
border of Mas, is given in the first figure; and 
views differ as to the length of the measure 
employed (Glaser, J.c. p. 279n.; Delitzsch, @.e. 
Ρ. 177). Since the captives are sent to Damascus 
(1. 113), it seems probable that the direction of the 
king’s march was towards Hauran (as Delitzsch, 
l.c., suggests) rather than Yemamah (where Glaser, 
i.c., endeavours to locate Kedar on what seem 
inadequate grounds). The fact, too, that the 
Kedarite kings invade Syria vid Moab (WATv. col. 
vil. 112; G. Smith, p. 288), points the same way. 

With regard to the history of .Kedar, we learn 
from the inscription that the gods of Hazael, king 
of Kedar, had been plundered by Esarhaddon (see 
above), but that Hazael, having sued for them, 
received them back (the chief being called Adar- 
samain), and was made vassal-king of Arabia. 
His son, called by Esarhaddon Ya/il, by Assur- 
banipal Ya’u-ta’ (IVAJ iii. 21, col. viii. 37), more 
frequently U-ai-te’ (2b. 21, col. viii. 7, etc.), prob- 
ably on account of the heavier tribute exacted 
from him (Esarhaddon, J.c. 8, 20-24) in the next 
reign joined the party of Samas-sum-ukin, and 
invaded Syria; but being defeated by the Assyri- 
ans, fled to the friendly tribe Nebaioth, who, 
however, appear to have given him up to Assur- 
banipal. Another king of Kedar, named Ammu- 
ladi, thereupon invaded Syria a second time, but 
was also defeated, and éaliots together with Adi- 
yah, wife of U-ai-te’. Simultaneously with the 
expedition into Syria, U-ai-te’ had despatched a 
force to Babylon under the Kedarites Abiyate’ 
and Aimu, the former of whom, after defeat, sued 
for pardon, and obtained the sovereignty of Arabia : 
this, however, he quickly resigned in favour of the 
cousin and namesake of the former king, who with 
the king of Nebaioth organized a fresh revolt, 
against which Assurbanipal’s expedition was 
directed. The Kedarite nest was destroyed, 
and severe punishment inflicted on Arabia. The 
date of this invasion is probably B.c. 648 (cf. 
Lehmann, ‘Samas-sum-ukin,’ Assyriologische Bib- 
liothek, viii. p. 6). 

While the inscriptions of Assurbanipal thus 
explain the co-ordination of Kedar with ‘ Arab’ 
and ‘ Nebaioth,’ it is not probable that the blow 
dealt to Kedar by this monarch is that to which 
Is 211617 refers, Cheyne (/.c.), who thinks this 
passage may be Isaianic, seems inclined to connect 
it with an attack on the Arabs by Sargon ; but 
this monarch nowhere mentions Kedar, and it 
seems doubtful whether this oracle can have been 
written before the hegeinony of Kedar, which ma 
have existed before the time of Hazael and Esarhad- 
don, but has not been shown to have been anterior to 
it. After two invasions of Syria by Arabs led by 
Kedarite kings, the name of the tribe could be 
made to stand for the nation, and this suggests 
that the oracle is later than the events described 
by Assurbanipal, since its author appears to 
reckon the Dedanim among the sons of Kedar 
(vv. 17): and the oracle in which they are 


threatened with an attack by Nebuchadnezzar ἢ 


(Jer 49% 28) is similarly loose in its application of 
their name. 

Interesting as are the Kedarite names recorded 
in the inscriptions, they are evidently too carelessly 
transcribed to render identification safe ; the name 
Ammuladi (like Amme’ta’, S. A. Smith, 1.6. 11. 38) 
is clearly Arabic, whereas Hazael is doubtless 
Aramaic. The name of the tribe itself is prob- 
ably derived from the Arabic root Kdr, which gives 
a verb meaning ‘to be able or powerful,’ but de- 
rivatives of which have various senses, suitable for 
The name of their chief god 
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(whence either they or a neighbouring tribe were 
called, Glaser, J.c. 278), A-tar-sa-ma-ai-in, seems 
to be either Phoenician or Aramaic 13 777 (as it is 
analyzed by Delitzsch, /.c.) rather than a form of 
Athtar (as Glaser, ἐ.6., suggests). Further sug- 
gestions for the derivation of these names are given 
by E. Sachau, ΖΑ, 1897 (xii.), p. 44 ff. 
17), S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

KEDEMAH (πὶ ‘eastward’).—A son of Ish- 
mael, Gn 25%=1 Ch 1%. The clan of which he is 
the eponymous head has not been identified. 
Ball (‘Genesis’ in SBOT, ad loc.) considers that 
in both the above passages 72712 is a mistake for 
ati) (Nodab), which is read in 1 Ch 5% He re- 
marks that HKédémah, ‘eastward,’ is a singular 
name, that 1) might be misread p, while 3 and Ὁ 
are often confused. Neither the LXX (Κέδμα) nor 
Lue. (Κέδεμα) lend any support to Ball’s proposed 
emendation. 


KEDEMOTH (nio37).—A place apparently on the 
upper course of the Arnon, assigned to Reuben, 
Jos 13%, and a Levitical city, 2157 (=1 Ch 6” 
fHeb. 51). The ‘wilderness of Kedemoth’ is men- 
tioned in Dt 2% as the point from which messengers 
were sent by Moses to Sihon. The exact site is 
unknown, although it has been suggested that it 
may be the ruin Umm er-Rasds, N.E. of Dibon 
(Dhiban). 

LITERATURE.—Tristram, Land of Moab, 140ff.; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.2 193; Dillm, on Nu 2118; Driver on Dt 226; Buhl, GAP 
268, C. R. CONDER. 


KEDESH (wv p).—1. A city in the south of Judah 
(Jos 1573) whose site is uncertain. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from Kadesh- barnea (see Dillm. ad foc.). 
2. A city in Issachar, 1 Ch 6” [Heb.], where, 
however, Kedesh is not improbably a textual error 
for Kishion (which see) of the parallel passage Jos 
2178, 3. See KEDESH-NAPHTALI. 


KEDESH-NAPHTALI (*5n9: wtp Jg 48, also called 
‘Kedesh in Galilee,’ Jos 20’ 21°, 1 Ch 678; called 
simply ‘ Kedesh ’ in Jos 12% 19°, Ja 4% 1% ὦ Καὶ 15%, 
1 Mac 11%-7%),—A city of refuge (Jos 207), and 
likewise a Levitical city (Jos 21%). In early times 
it was fortified like a number of other cities in that 
region (Jos 1957), Its full history would reveal, 
(1) a sacred city of the earliest inhabitants, (2) a 
stronghold of unusual importance, conquered by the 
Hebrews, conquered in turn by the Pheenicians, 
and a centre of great political influence down to the 
time when Titus encamped with his army before its 
walls, From its importance in many ways, and the 
wonderful fertility of the region, it could never 
have sunk into a condition of poverty or insignifi 
cance. 

It is noted in biblical history as the residence of 
Barak, and here the warriors of Zebulun and 
Naphtali were assembled by Deborah and Barak 
before the battle with Sisera, and it was near the 
city that Sisera met his death (Jg 4%; ef. Moore, 
ad loc.) During one of the many invasions of 
W. Asia by the Assyr. armies, αν, with many 
neighbouring cities, was captured by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15”). This was in the reign of 
Pekah, king of Israel, B.c. 734. In Maccabean 
times, ¢. B.C. 150, it was here that Jonathan 
routed Demetrius, king of Syria, with his army 
(1 Mac 118°; Jos. And. ΧΙΠ. v. 6). At the be- 
ginning of our era it belonged to Tyre, and was 
hostile to the Galileans (Jos. Wars, τι. xviii. 1; 
FV. 11. 8). 

Strong foundations and walls still surviving at 
the modern village called Kedes, lying to the north- 
west of the Lake of Hfleh, indicate the char- 
acter of the ancient city, and among the remains 


several of the finest sarcophagi of the country | 
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have been recovered, one of which is double, 1.6. 
made to contain two bodies under one lid, the 
stone pillows in each loculus being at alternate 
ends. K. was situated on a small plain surrounded 
by gentle forest-covered hills from which there 
was a wide outlook, and for picturesqueness and 
beauty it had few equals among the cities of 
Upper Galilee. 


LITERATURE.—Guérin, Galilée, ii. 355ff.; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pai.3 264; Seetzen, Reisen, ti. 127; Robinson, BRP? ii. 439; 
Merrill, Hast of Jordan, 121, 306; van de Velde, Narrat. ii. 
417f.; Buhl, GAP 235 f.; SIP vol. i. sh. iii. ; Moore, Judges, 117. 


SELAI MERRILL. 
KEHELATHAH (andnp, Μακελλάθ, Luc, Maxeddé, 
Ceelatha, Nu 337% *),—One of the twelve stations 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel which 
are mentioned only in Nu 33. It follows Hazeroth. 
Nothing is known about its position. The word is 
from the same Hebrew root (bap) as Makheloth 
in v.* [note that in the LXX the two words are 
very similar], and means ‘assembly or congre- 

gation,’ A. T. CHAPMAN. 


KEILAH (nbyp) the Garmite (1 Ch 4). —See 
following art. and GENEALOGY, 


KEILAH (nd-yp, Κεειλά, in Josephus Kidda, the 
inhabitants being Κιλλανοί or Κιλλίται).-- 18. city 
is interesting principally for its connexion with 
the history of weit Shortly after he began to 
gather men around him he defeated the Phili- 
stines, who had been raiding Keilah, and robbing 
the threshing-floors. In Keilah he remained for a 
while. Thither came to him Abiathar, the repre- 
sentative of the priestly house of Ithamar, bring- 
ing the ephod, after Saul haa slain the priests at 
Nob. By consulting the ephod, David knew that 
Saul would come down to capture him, and that 
the men of Keilah, notwithstanding the service he 
had done them, would hand him over to Saul, and 
he therefore left the town (1 S 391-13), Apart from 
this incident, the OT mentions the name of Keilah 
in three other passages. It is in one of the groups 
of cities assigned to Judah in the Shephelah (Jos 
15), The two halves of the ‘district of Keilah’ 
were represented in Nehemiah’s wall-building work 
(Neh 3 18), And in a genealogical fragment (1 Ch 
419), in connexion with certain other names that 
connect themselves with the geography, mention 
is made of ‘the father of Keilah the Garmite’ 
among the kindred of Caleb the son of Jeph- 
unneh. 

In the time of David, Keilah was an important 
place, a city of gates and bars (1 5. 23’). Nehemiah 
hints at its importance in his time, by speaking 
of it as a double district. And it was a very 
important place many centuries earlier, when 
Ebed-tob and Su-yardata of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets wrote of it (under the name Δ ἐξα) to the 
Egyptian king along with Gedor, Gath, and Rabbah 
(PSBA. June 1858, Bab. Tab. from Tel el-Amarna, 
111.), and again along with Gezer, Gath, Rabbah, 
and Jerusalem (Mittheilungen aus der Oriental- 
ischen Sammiungen, part iii. Nos. 100, 106). 

Keilah is commonly identified with Ahurbet 
Kila, about 7 miles east of Eleutheropolis, and 
1575 ft. above the sea. This is reconcilable with 
the statement in the Onomasticon, that 1t is 17 
miles (perhaps it should be 7, Jerome has it 8) 
from Eleutheropolis, on the road to Hebron; but 
it is difficult to think of so elevated a region as 
in the Shephelah (cf. Dillm. on Jos 15%). The 
Onomasticon is cited, as well as later writings 
(Nicephorus, /7ist. xii. 48, and Cassiodorus in 
Sozomen, J/ist. vii. 29), as giving the tradition 
that the prophet Habakkuk was buried at Keilah, 
though other traditions say at Hukkok. 

W. J. DEECHER. 
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KELAIAH (a:5p).—A Levite who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 108, called in 1 Es 9533 Colius. In 
Ezr the gloss is added ‘which is Kelita’ (in 1 Es, 
‘who was called Calitas’ [which see]). Kelita 
appears in Neh 8’ as one of the Levites who assisted 
Ezra in expounding the law (cf. 1 Es 948, Calitas), 
and his name occurs amongst the signatories to 
the covenant, Neh 10°. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that, because Kelaiah was also called Kelita, 
he is to be identified with this Kelita. Siegfried- 
Stade think not. 


KELITA.—See KELAIAH. 


KEMUEL (x »p).—The son of Nahor and father 
of Aram, Gn 22”! (contrast 107? where Aram is son 
of Shem, and see Dillm. ad loc.). Knobel proposed 
to connect Kemuel with /famula in N. Mesopo- 
tania, but this is pronounced by Dillmann to be 
out of the question. 2. The prince (s'¥3) of the 
tribe of Ephraim, one of the twelve commissioners 
for the dividing of the land, Nu 344 (P). 3. The 
shee of Hashabaiah the ruler (172:) of the Levites, 
1 Ch 27". 


KENAN (jz). — Son of Enoch and father of 
Mahalelel, Gn 5° (AV Cainan; but AVm, like 
RV, Kenan) 1Ch 1% LXX has Kawdy, which 
reappears in Lk 3° (WH read Kawdu), giving 
Cainan (which see) of EV. The name Kenan is 
simply a variation of Cain (pp ‘spear’). ‘ Halévy 
(Recherches Bibl. ix. 219) calls attention to the fact 
that Kénfin was the name of a god among the 
Sabweans’ (cf. Baethgen, Bettrage, 127 f.). See 
Dillm. on Gn 5°. 


KENATH (n37) is mentioned (Nu 32%) as having 
been captured by a clan of Machir, which then 
gave it their own name of Nobah. Their occu- 
pation was only temporary, for Geshur and Aram 
(1 Ch 2%) reconquered Kenath with its daughter 
towns. 

The Onom. (Lagarde, 269. 15, 296. 109) speaks of a 
village ‘now called Καναθά, lying ἐν Τραχῶνι πλησίον 
Boorpaéy’; and Jos. (BJ I. xix. 2) mentions a Καναθά 
which in his time belonged to Coele-syria. In 
accordance with these indications, the site has been 
eenerally identified with e/-Kanawdi, a place on 
the western edge of the Hauran range which con- 
tains important ruins from the Roman and Chris- 
tian periods. The fullest description of its present 
condition is found in Merrill (Last of Jordan, 36- 
43). If this be correct, Kenath offers an instance 
of the persistence of a native name during and in 
spite of a temporary alien occupation. The accuracy 
of this identification has been recently contested 
by, ¢.g., Socin (Bdd.? 313) and Moore (Comm. on 
Judges 8"). See, further, Dillm. on Nu 32%, 

A. Ὁ. WELCH. 

KENAZ (13p).—The eponym of the Kenizzite clan, 
variously described in OT as the son of Eliphaz 
and grandson of Esau (Gn 3641 R), as a ‘duke’ of 
Edom (Gn 36 P), as the father of Othniel (Jos 
1511 JE), and as the grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 4"), 
The Kenizzites (AV Kenezites), who are named 
amongst the inhabitants of Canaan in patriarchal 
times (Gn 15"R), had probably their original 
settlements in Mt. Seir (which would account, for 
K. being called a grandson of Esau or Edom), and 
from thence a branch migrated to the 5. of Canaan 
(see CALEB) The Chronicler makes K. a descend- 
ant of Judah (1 Ch 4%»), 


KENITES (rp, spo; in Nu 24”, Jg 41 jp, οἱ 
Kevaio., Κιναῖοι, Cinwus, Cain), first mentioned in 
Gn 15” along with the Kenizzites and Kadmonites 
of Edom. Balaam ‘looked upon’ them from the 


mountains of Moab, and punning upon the likeness | 


of their name to the Hebrew én, ‘ nest,’ declared 
that though their ‘nest’ was ‘in a rock’ (Seda, 
perhaps the later Petra), they should be ‘ wasted ’* 
until Asshur should carry them away captive 
(Nu 9431. 22) Aee. to Jg 118, Hobab, the father- 
in-law of Moses, was a Kenite, and his descendants 
‘went up out of the city of palm trees with the 
children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
which is in the south of Arad; and they went and 
dwelt among the people.’ It was in this direction 
that the Jewish town of Kinah stood (Jos 157°). 
We find one of the Kenites, Heber, separating 
himself from the rest of the tribe and camping in 
the northern part of Israel, near Kedesh, at the 
time of the overthrow of Sisera (Jg 44”), The 
Chronicler includes them among the ancestors of 
the great houses of Judah (1Ch 25); and Saul 
forewarned the Kenites of his intended attack on 
the Amalekites or Bed4win, as they had ‘showed 
kindness to all the children of Israel when they 
came up out of Egypt’ (18 15°). Similarly, when 
David pretended to Achish of Gath that he had 
raided the enemies of the Philistines, he associates 
together the Israelites of S. Judah, the Jerah- 
meelites (1 Ch 2%) and the Kenites (18 27"), 
Subsequently he sent presents out of the spoil 
which he had acquired to ‘the elders of Judah’ 
who ‘were in the cities of the Kenites’ (1S 30”). 
Hammath, the ancestor of the Rechabites, is also 
stated to have been a Kenite (1 Ch 255). 

It is thus clear that the K. were regarded as 
closely allied to the Isr., or at all events to the 
tribe of Judah. As the father-in-law of Moses 
was priest of Midian, it would seem that they 
were also connected with the Midianitcs. Like 
the Bedfwin, they were nomads, and the descrip- 
tion of the Rechabites (Jer 35%") shows that even 
under the monarchy those who lived in the land 
of Israel still inhabited tents and clung to all the 
nomadic habits of tneir forefathers. As was 
natural, they were chiefly to be found in the 
south of Judah, and more especially in the desert 
to the south of it. They thus resembled the 
gipsies of modern Europe, as well as the travelling 
tinkers or blacksmiths of the Middle Ages. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that they really 
represent a tribe of smiths, The word Kéni or 
‘Kenite’ means ‘a smith’ in Aramaic, from a 
root which has given sayin, ‘a lance,’ in Hebrew. 
We know that the smiths of the ancient world 
formed a corporation which was regarded as 
aq special secrets, and whose members 
ed wandering lives. We also know that in the 
time of Samuel the Israelites had no smiths of 
their own, all having been removed by the 
Philistines ‘lest the Hebrews make them swords 
or spears’ (18 13’ %), It would appear, there- 
fore, that the blacksmith’s art was confined to a 
particular corporation, and that the Israelites were 
unacquainted with it. Yet the art of working in 
iron as well as bronze was known in Canaan at an 
early period : in the Travels of the Mohar, a story 
written in Egypt in the time of Ramses II., the 
hero of the tale finds an iron-smith ready to hand 
when an accident happens to his chariot. 

Josephus, who elsewhere calls the Kenites 
Keveriées, speaks of them as ‘the race of the 
Shechemites’ (Σικιμιτῶν) in his account of Saul’s 
expedition (Ant. γι. vii. 3). The Targums trans- | 
form the name into Salmaite, from Salma, ‘the 
father of Beth-lehem,’ who seems to be termed a 
Kenite in 1Ch 2-5, The Sam. VS of Gn 15% 
inserts the same name before ‘ Kenite.’ 

A. H. SAYCE. 


* Hommel (AHT 245 n.) follows Klostermann in reading "3? 
for ay), ‘Kain shall helong to the'Eher.’ The emendation ia 


not a happy one, any more than Hommel’s explanation of 
Ash(h)ur in the same passage. 
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KENIZZITE.—See KENAZ. 


KENOSIS (Lat. inanitio, exinanitio, evacuatio ; 
Eng. ‘self-stripping,’ ‘ self-divesting,’ ‘self-empty- 
ing’). — This is not a biblical word, occurring 
neither in the LXX nor in the NT (though once in 
its literal sense in Theod.’s tr® of Is 34"). It is a 
technical word of later theology found in some 
fragments of the κατὰ Βήρωνος καὶ ἽἭλικος, wrongly 
attributed to Hippolytus, in Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Or. 31), Cyril of Alexandria (Ep. 2 ad Nest. 704A), 
and later writers, to express the action implied in 
the use of the cognate verb in Ph 27 ἑαντὸν ἐκένωσεν 
(‘semetipsum exinanivit,’ Vulg.; ‘exhausit semet- 
ipsum,’ Tert. adv. Mare. v.20; ‘made himself of 
no reputation,’ AV ; ‘emptied himself,’ RV). 

In this passage the extent of the self-emptying 
is explained by the following participle, μορῴὴν 
δούλου λαβών : that of which He emptied Himself, by 
the preceding words, τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ : so that the 
meaning is ‘He emptied Himself’ of His position 
of equality with God, of ‘that condition of glory 
and majesty which was the adequate manifesta- 
tion of the divine nature’ (Gifford, ad loc.; cf. 
κενώσας ἑαυτὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ εἶναι ἴσα beg, Synod of 
Antioch, ap. Routh, fell. Sacr. iii. p. 298) by 
‘taking on Himself the form of a servant.’ The 
phrase means little more than that He accepted 
the limitations implied in incarnation (cf. ἐπτώ- 
χευσεν πλούσιος By, 2 Co 89), and was probably sug- 
gested to St. Paul as the antithesis to the concep- 
tion of the fulness (πλήρωμα) of God which dwelt 
essentially in His Son. In correspondence with 
this, kenosis in its earliest theological use is little 
more than a synonym for the Incarnation, but it 
emphasized the Incarnation as a divine act, human 
nature being saved from above rather than by 
self-development from below, and hence it is a 
favourite word with Cyril in his argument against 
Nestorius; it emphasized also the free voluntary 
condescension of the preincarnate Son, and the 
fact that there were real limitations imposed by 
Uimself upon Himself during the incarnate life. 
It is put forward by St. Paul as an example of the 
way in which men should not look only each to his 
own things, but each also to the things of others. 
But medieval and Reformed theology attempted 
to define more exactly what these limitations 
were, and with this there followed a change in the 
exact meaning of the word kenosis. 

(a) It was applied to the limitations upon the 
Christ in His incarnate human life; to the limita- 
tions imposed upon divine omnipotence and divine 
omniscience within the human sphere of action, 
in order to allow a real growth and action of 
human will and human knowledge; and the 
word was sometimes used widely to apply to 
all such limitations, sometimes (6.0. in the discus- 
sions of the 17th cent.) it was used, in antithesis to 
κρύψις, of a virtual surrender of such attributes, as 
opposed to a possession but conscious restraint in 
the use of them. On these exact points the Bible 
does not define, but it supplies the factors that 
have to be reconciled, viz. the reality of a divine 
oneness between the Father and the Son (Jn 11} 
10”, He 1°), certain limitations of perfect inter- 
course between the Father and the Incarnate Son 
(Mt 27% ἵνα τί με ἐγκατέλιπες ;), certain statements 
of the Lord Himself as to the limitations of His 
own knowledge (Mk 13*) and of His own ‘ glory’ 
(Jn 172), and statements of NT writers as to the 
reality of temptation, and of growth in wisdom 
and learning in Him (Lk 2-52, He 415 57-8), The 
analogy of the primary use of the word by St. Paul 
also suggests that the kenosis was always a. self- 
kenosis ; that as the original Incarnation was an 
act of voluntary self-restraint, so the whole state 
of the incarnate life implied a constant voluntary 
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limitation imposed upon a power or a knowledge 
that was His by right (cf. Gore, μδὲ infra, p. 218; 
Ottley, Incarnation, ii. 291), ‘He willed not to use 
His power, not to use His knowledge,’ is a surer 
formula than ‘ He could not.’ 

(6) It has been also applied to limitations im- 
posed upon the Incarnate Christ with respect to 
His divine attributes as exercised within the 
divine sphere of action during the incarnate life; 
so that kenosis will imply the absolute or partial 
cessation of the Word’s cosmic functions while He 
was incarnate. On this point, again, the Bible 
supplies no clear teaching, though the language of 
He 1? (ὧν... dépwv . . . ἐκάθισεν) seems to imply a 
permanence of cosmic functions ; and such a cessa- 
tion conflicts not only with the general stream of 
Christian theology, but with the conception of the 
unchangeable character of the divine nature. 


LITERATURE.—The best exegesis of Ph 27 is to be found in 
Gifford, The Incarnation (1897), (cf, also Lightfoot, ad loc.). 
For the later theological usage, cf. Bright, Waymarks tn Church 
History (1894), Appendix G ; Gore, Dissertations (1895), pp. 71- 
202; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ (1889), Lectures ii.-iv.; 
Powell, Principle of the Incarnation (1896); Mason, Conditions 
of our Lord’s Life on Harth (1896); Hall, Kenotic Theory (1898). 

. LOCK. 

KERAS (Κηρᾶς, AV Ceras), 1 Es 5%.—Head of 
a family of temple servants who returned with 
Zetubbabel; called Kerros (ΟἿ, A Kijpaos, B 
Καδής), zr 24, Neh 7 (NA Ketpas, B -pd). 


KERCHIEFS (ninzon, ἐπιβόλαια) are mentioned 
only in Ezk 131%, where a woe is pronounced 
upon the false prophetesses ‘who sew bands (or 
fillets, 2o0¢ pillows as in AV, RV) upon all joints of 
the hands, and make kerchiefs for the head of 
(persons of) every stature, to hunt souls.’ The 
passage is somewliat obscure, but the reference 
appears to be undoubtedly to some species of 
divination practised in order to obtain oracles. 
The ningp seem to have been large veils or cover- 
ings thrown over the head and reaching down to 
the feet (and this is the original meaning of the 
Eng. word), and were adapted to every stature. 
The wearer of the fillets καὶ ‘kerchiefs’ was in this 
way introduced into the magical circle (cf. David 
son’s and Bertholet’s notes in their Comm. ad loc.). 
Hitzig notes the analogy of the later practice of 
wearing ¢éphillim and putting on the large fallith 
at prayer (cf. Mt 23°). 

In the Wyclifite Bible of 1382 occurs the form 
‘couercheues’ (Is 3%, changed in 1388 into ‘ ker- 
cheues’), which shows the derivation from Fr. 
couvre-chef (couvrir to cover, chef the head). The 
Geneva version has ‘ vailes upon the head’ in the 
text, but in marg. ‘ kerchefes to couer their heades.’ 
The Bishops’ Bible first gives ‘kerchiefes’ in the 
text. When the derivation of the word was ob- 
scured, it came to be used more generally for any 
small piece of dress. In this sense the word is still 
familiar in ‘handkerchief,’ though both ‘ kerchief’ 
itself and its other compound ‘neckerchicf’ are 
nearly gone out (see Craik, Eng. of Shaks. 176). 

J. HASTINGS. 

KERE.—See Text oF OLD TESTAMENT. 


KEREN-HAPPUCH (752777, literally ‘horn of 
antimony,’ so Vulg.; LXX strangely ᾿Αμαλθείας 
κέρας, ‘horn of Amalthsea,’ 7.e. plenty). —The 
youngest daughter born to Job in his second estate 
of prosperity (Job 42%). The name is indicative 
of beautiful eyes, from the dye made of antimony, 
used to tinge the eyelashes (cf. Dillm. or Davidson, 
ad loc. ; and see 2 i 9%, Jer 4°), 

W. T. DAVISON. 

KERIOTH (ninp).—A place in Moab, Jer 48% (in 
v.41 with art. πῆρα, RVm ‘the cities’), Am 25, It 
is mentioned on the Moabite Stone, l. 13, where 
Mesha declares that he dragged ‘the altar-hearth 
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of Davdch (?) before Chemosh * in Keriyyoth’. Its 
site is uncertain, but weighty arguments have been 
adduced in favour of identifying it with Ar (wh. 
see), the capital of Moab (Is 151), which was prob- 
ably situated in the valley of the Arnon, somewhere 
on the N. or N.E. border of Moab (see Driver on 
Am 2? and Dt 2%, and ef. Buhl, GAP 270, who 
identifies Kerioth, however, not with Ar, but with 
Kir—the latter of which again he identifies with 
Rabbath-moab, while he considers Ar to be the 
name not of a city, but of a district, that, namely, 
to the south of the Arnon). J. A. SELBIE. 


KERIOTH-HEZRON (jisonvap, LAX αἱ πόλεις 
Ασερών, AV ‘ Kerioth [and] Hezron).—A place in 
the Negeb of Judah (Jos 15%, where it is added, 
‘which is Hazor.’ See Hazor, No. 4, and HEZRON, 
p- 3700). MKerioth-hezron should probably be iden- 
tified with the modern Karjetein, N.E. of Tell 
‘Arid. In all probability this was the birthplace 
of the traitor disciple Judas (wh. see), the name 
Iscariot being=nimp wx ‘man of Kerioth.’ This 
is much more plausible than the conjecture which 
connects {scariot with Azkaroth of Midrash Bere- 
shith rabba, ch. 98, which Schwarz (Das heil. Land, 
p. 128) identifies with εὐ Askar (Sychar ὃ). 

LITERATURE.—Guérin, Judée, iii. 180f.; Robinson, BRP? ii, 


101; Buhl, GAP 182; Neubauer, Géog. du Talim. 171, 277; 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 276 ἢ. J. A. SELBIE. 


KEROS.—Name of a family of Nethinim who 
retuined with Zerub., Ezr 2% (o5p)= Neh 7%? (57°p). 


KESITAH.—The késitah (avy) is mentioned only 
three times in the OT (Gn 33”, Jos 24%, Job 4911). 
In the first and primary passage—to which one of 
the other passages certainly, and both probably 
(cf. Budde’s ‘ Hiob,’ Hinlei. p. xliii) refer—Jacob 
is represented as paying a hundred Aésiéahs for the 
‘parcel of ground where he had spread his tent’ 
at Shalem. The késitah therefore must have been 
a standard of value, probably metallic (ef. Job 421%). 
Its meaning and value in modern currency, how- 
ever, are entirely unknown. The oldest versions 
(LXX, Onkelos, Vulgate) give ‘lamb’ or ‘sheep,’ 
on what grounds we do not know. In our Eng. 
VSS the rendering is ‘ piece of money’ (AV _ once 
‘piece of silver,’ Jos 245). Ball, in Haupt’s SBOL 
(Genesis, p. 91), proposes for pinlological reasons 
to point apyp késhitah. Spurrell (Notes on Gen.? 
Ρ. 288) has a good note (wh. see). Cf. Madden, 
Coins of the Jews, p. 11; Jacobé, ‘La Kesita’ in 
Rev. de Vhist. et de litt. Bibl. i. 6, pp. 515-518 (not 
seen); and see art. MONEY in this Dictionary. 

A. ht. 8, KENNEDY. 

KETAB (Κητάβ, AV Cetab), 1 Es 5°.—Head of 
a family of temple servants who returned with 
Zerubbabel. There is no corresponding name in 
the lists of Ezr and Neh. 


KETHIBH.—See TEXT OF OLD TESTAMENT. 
KETTLE.—See Foon, p. 40, V. 2. 


KETURAH (a typ ‘incense ’).—According to Gn 
251 (probably J), Abraham, after the death of Sarah 
(this is certainly the meaning intended by the com- 
piler of Gn in its present form), again took (np 49%) 
a wife (avs), Keturah, who bore to him six sons, 
who became the ancestors of Arab tribes. In v.® 
(R) she bears the less honourable designation of 
wits *eoneubine’ (cf. 1 Ch 1). The Keturah 
episode in Abraham’s life is an evidence at once 
of the presence of different documents in Gn, the 
hopelessness of discovering a consistent chronology 
in that book, and the tendency of personal to shade 


off into tribal history. In the light of Gn 17" 
‘Shall a child be born to him that is a hundred years 
old?’ it would bestrange if the same writer, accord- 
ing to whose chronology Abraham was 137 years 
old at the time of Sarah’s death (Gn 231), should 
relate, without remark, the birth of six sons to him 
after that event. Of course the difficulty disappears 
when we observe that a tradition independent of P 
and P’s chronology is preserved by J in Gn 2515, 
relating to Keturah. Further, as has been shown 
already in art. ABRAHAM (p. 16°), it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the Keturah story is 
really an embodiment of the Israelitish belief of 
the relationship of Arabian clans and tribes to the 
Hebrew stock rather than the record of personal 
history. 

From the meaning of the name Keturah, ‘ frank- 
incense,’ Sprenger (Geog. Arab. 295) suggests that 
the ‘sons of Keturah’ were so named because the 
author of Gn 2513: knew them as traders in that 
commodity. A tribe Katird, living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mecca, is named by the later Arab 
genealogists (Ritter, Hrdkunde, xii. 19 ff.). On 
the various Keturah tribes of Gn 25 see sep. articles 
on the names of these. J. A. SELBIE, 


KEY, LOCK.—Many of the old houses in Lebanon 
have still the ancient wooden lock commonly known 


OUTSIDE OF LOCK. 


in England as the Egyptian lock. It is generally 
fixed on the outside of the door, but in large 
villages and towns it is often put on the inside, 
a hole being cut in the door to allow the arm 
with the key to be inserted. 

The Syrian lock consists of two pieces of wood 
set at right angles to each other. The upright 


INSIDE OF LOCK, SIIOWING TWO PINS. 
For position of lock on door see illustration under Hines, 


piece is nailed to the door, and has in its upper 
part four or five holes bored, into which headed 
pins, or nails with the points cut off, are dropped ; 
the upper part of these holes is then plugged with 
wood. When the eross-bolt is pushed rapidly into* 
the socket in the door-post these pins fall into 
holes made in the bolt to reecive them, and so 
| prevent its withdrawal. The bolt is hollow from 


* Showing that the national god had a chief sanctuary there. 


This favours the notion that Kerioth was the capital of Moab. | the outer end for rather more than half its length, 
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and into this hollow end the key (n#5>) is inserted. 
The latter is a piece of wood about 9 in. long, with 


(LETT 


REY, 


pins inserted in its upper surface at one end, to 
correspond with the holes in the bolt. When the 
pins in the key enter the holes in the bolt the key 
is pressed upwards, and the pins of the lock are 
thus raised above the bolt, which is then set free, 
and is withdrawn by the key. The length of the 
bolt is usually about 84 in., but there are locks 
very much larger. The key, owing to its size, is 
generally stuck in the girdle, but is sometimes 
tied to a handkerchief and slung over the shoulder. 
The principle of this lock is really the same as 
that of Bramah’s and Chubb’s locks. See, further, 
art. HOUSE, p. 484. 

Doors or gates are sometimes barred on the 
inside. The bar often extends from post to post 
across the door, but frequently the bar is inserted 
into a recess in the wall from which it is partly 
withdrawn, and so secures the door. 

For use of ‘keys’ im Mt 16'° see art. POWER OF 
KEYS. W. CARSLAW. 


KEZIAH (ayxp, 2.e. cassia, or ‘fragrant as cin- 
namon’).—The name of the second daughter born 
to Job after his restoration to prosperity (Job 4913). 


KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (mxny nha7).—A station 
in the wanderings of the Israelites on the journcy 
from Sinai to Kadesh, and within one day’s 
journey from Sinai, Nu 113: 331%, Dt 9% its 
identification depends, therefore, on those of Sinai 
and Kadesh (which see). The traditional site, as 
early as the days of St. Sylvia of Aquitaine (c. A.D. 
388), was a little to the north of the Nukb el-Hawa, 
or °Pass of the Wind,’ by which travellers are 
wont to reach expeditiously the plain at the foot 
of the traditional Sinai (‘hie autem locus, ubi se 
montes aperiebant, iunctus est cum eo loco quo 
sunt memorwe concupiscentie’). The name, 
‘graves of lust,’ seems to imply something of a 
monumental character (Ὁ cairn, cromlech). 

J. RENDEL HARRIs. 

KIBZAIM.—See JOKMEAM. 


KID.—See GOAT. 


KIDNEYS.—The Heb. word Aélayéth (τ 25, LXX 
and Rev 9255 νεφροί) has received two distinct render- 
ings in our EV according as it is used literally or 
figuratively. 

1. In the literal sense kéldyéth is used only of the 
kidneys of animals offered in sacrifice (except in 
three poetical passages, Job 1013, Ps 13933, La 3%, 
where it refers to the human organs), and is so 
rendered. By the law of the Priests’ Code, ‘ the 
two kidneys and the fat that is upon them, which 
is by the flanks’ (IV loins*), along with certain 
other parts of the viscera, were J”’s special share of 
all the sacrificial victims, Special instructions to 
this effect are given (Lv 3% 1% 15) for the various 
victims in the case of the peace-offering—the re- 
maining portions of the carease being consumed by 
the worshippers, the blood, of course, always ex- 
cepted—for the sin-offering (4°), the trespass-offering 
(74), and, in narrative form, for the special conse- 
eration sacrifices (816. 30. 28, Ex 2913-22) Tn the ease 
of sacrificial victims burnt entire upon the altar, 
such instructions were unnecessary. The raison 
détre of the peculiar sanctity attaching to these 
parts of the viscera is to be found in the idea, com- 


*See the coloured illustrations in Driver and White’s Leviticus 
Haupt’s SOT), facing p. 4. 


mon to the Seniitic and other ancicnt peoples, that 
these parts were, next to the blood, the seat of life 
(see esp. AS! p, 359 ff.), and accordingly, with the 
blood, to be given back to the Author of life. With 
the advance of reflexion and speculation on the 
mystery of life, the practice found its Justification 
rather in the thought that the parts specified, and 
the kidneys in particular, were the choicest por- 
tions of the victim, and therefore appropriately 
devoted to J”. This point of view led to the 
poetical figure in the comparatively late ‘Song of 
Moses,’ the ‘kidney-fat of wheat’ (Dt 324, EV 
‘the fat of kidneys of wheat’) to express the finest 
variety of that cereal (cf. Is 346 ‘the kidney-fat of 
rams’). 

2. A natural extension of the idea of the kidneys 
as an iniportant seat of life led to their being 
regarded as one of the organs of feeling, as the 
seat not only of impulse and affection, but of the 
moral sentiments(see Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology, 
§xhi.; Dillmann, Handb. d. AT Theologie, p. 359). 
In this, to us figurative, sense our translators have 
adopted the rendering ‘reins’ (from Lat. renes, 
‘kidneys’), as also in the three poetical passages 
cited above (under 1). Jeremiah in particular is 
fond of this use of the word kéldyéth as a synonym 
of /ébh, the heart. Thus J” is said to be ‘near’ in 
the mouth of the wicked, but far from their ‘ reins’ 
(Jer 127), a thought expressed by Isaiah (29%) and 
Ezekiel (33%!) by the contrast of ‘mouth’ and 
‘heart.’ Jeremiah also repeatedly emphasizes J”’s 
character as the supreme Judge who ‘tries the 
reins and heart’ of men (Jer 11%, with slight 
variations 1710 20"; ef. Ps 262, Rev 2”). The 
kidneys or reins are also represented in poetry as 
the seat of conscience, man’s moral teacher (Ps 79 
‘my reins instruct me’), monitor (737! ‘I was 
pricked in my reins’), and approving judge (Pr 
2316 “my reins shall rejoice, when thy ipa speak 
right things’). With this thought may be com- 
yared the late Jewish conccit that of man’s two 

idneys, ‘one prompts him todo good, the other 
to do evil’ (Talmud, Berakhoth 61a; cf. Ro 7). 

A, R. 5S. KENNEDY. 

KIDRON, THE BROOK (ἡτιρ ni [z.e. ‘the torrent- 

valley or wady of Kidron’]; LXX ὁ χειμάῤῥους 


Κεδρών, but twice (28 15% [B]® [A], 1 K 153 AB) ° 


ὁ χειμάῤῥους τῶν Κέδρων, once (Jer 31 [Gr, 38]*) 
νάχαλ [B; A χειμάῤῥου:] K.; NT, only in Jn 18? 
ὁ χειμάῤῥους τῶν Kédpwr, or according to some MSS, 
τοῦ Kédpov or τοῦ Kedpév).—A deep depression in 
the ground on the east side of Jerusalem, which is 
dry not only in summer but also during the greater 
part of the winter season, but in which after heavy 
rains a torrent sometimes flows. 

The generally accepted explanation of the name 
(i771 from root np * become black’) is from the dark 
colour of the stream or the ravine. 


Baur, who has been followed by Hilgenfeld, has made this 
the basis of an elaborate attack on the Fourth Gospel, arguing 
that the writer has imagined Κεδρων to be the genitive plural 
of κέδρος, ‘a cedar,’ and therefore cannot be the Apostle 
John, who as a Jew would have known that the name was 
derived from jinj? ‘dark.’ Lightfoot, who in his Biblical Essays 
discusses this objection, dwells upon the fact, already alluded 
to, that in two passages in the LXX (2S 15%, and 1 K 1515) 
the reading which has the support of AB is τῶν κέδρων ; yet the 
ΤᾺΣ translators cannot have mistaken the meaning of the word, 
otherwise they could not have written, as they generally do, ὁ 
χωμάῤῥους Ἱζέδρων, which on this supposition would bea solecism. 
Lightfoot also calls attention to the great uncertainty as to the 
actual reading in Jn 181; and, though the preponderance of MS 
evidence is either for τῶν Kédpav or τοῦ Ksdpov, he believes the 
true account to be that the original reading was τοῦ Kedpav; 
because this reading will explain the other two, whereas neither 
of the other two will explain either this or each other ; and also 
because it is much more probable that τοῦ Kedpav would be 
changed into τῶν Kedpar and τοῦ Kédgov, than conversely, the 
tendency being to assimilate terminations. This solution was 
adopted by Griesbach and Lachmann. Westcott and Hort, 
however, in their ‘Notes on Select Readings’ defend the 
reading τῶν Ἱζέδρων, and regard it as probably preserving ‘the 
true etymology of }i7]~, Which seems to be an archaic 
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(? Canaanite) plural of 47), “the Dark [trees}” ; for though no 
name from this root is applied to any tree in biblical Hebrew, 
some tree resembling a cedar was called by a similar name in at 
least the later language (see exx. in Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 1976) ; 
and the Greek χέδρος is probably of Phosnician origin.’ WH 
rightly maintain that bn3 denoted not so much the stream as 
the ravine through which it flowed, and remark that isolated 
patches of cedar-forest may well have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots. 


The Valley of Kidron (modern Wéady Sitti 
Marjam) begins towards the north-west of Jeru- 
salem at the foot of Mount Scopus, where the 
rocks appear to have been hollowed out by 
quarrying for stones for building tombs; after- 
wards it turns to the right towards the south, 
separating Jerusalem by a deep depression of the 
ground from the Mount of Olives. It is here at 
the east side of the city that the name Kidron 
was specially applied to it, for the descent is here 
much steeper than at the north side of Jerusalem ; 
but the whole forms one continuous channel. Near 
the site of Gethsemane, where the ravine may have 
been crossed by our Lord and the eleven apostles 
on the evening of the betrayal, the bottom of the 
Kidron is about 150 ft. below Gethsemane, but 
nearly 380 ft. below the platform of the temple. 
The bed of the river becomes more perceptible as 
it turns towards the south, though it 1s only on rare 
occasions that water flows in it. There is, however, 
a curious spring which rises in a cave on the west 
side of the Kidron, and which appears to have 
originally flowed into the Kidron valley, but to 
have been diverted later through a tunnel cut in 
the rock through the ridge that forms the southern 
part of the Temple hill. A remarkable inscription 
was discovered in 1880 which records in pure Hebrew 
the making of this tunnel; and though it unfor- 
tunately gives no information about its date other 
than what can be inferred from the language and 
the characters in which it is written, it is con- 
jectured with some probability that it may refer 
to the engineering work which was carried out by 
Wfezekiah at the time of Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Judea, when ‘he took counsel with his princes 
to stop the waters of the fountains whieh were 
without the city, and they helpedhim. Sothere was 
gathered much people together, and they stopped all 
the fountains, and the brook that flowed through 
the midst of the land’ (2 Ch 3234), Robinson 
had suggested long before this discovery that the 
Kidron might very possibly flow beneath the 
present surface of the ground; and Barclay 
asserted that at a point in the valley about two 
miles below the city the murmuring of a stream 
could be distinctly heard, which stream on ex- 
cavating he actually discovered. There may, 
therefore, before the time of Hezekiah, have been 
a flow of water in the now dry valley of the Kidron. 

On leaving the city, the Kidron valley turns 
south-east towards the Dead Sea, and as it pro- 
ceeds becomes deeper and more precipitous, its 
bed being more than 300 ft. deep. It passes here 
through a barren and desolate region, where many 
of the Essenes and anchorites made their homes 
in grottoes which have been excavated in its sides. 

The name ‘idron does not occur in the earlier 
books of the Bible; but after David had made 
Jerusalem the capital of the kingdom, the physical 
geography of the country in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood naturally became more closely connected 
aie the history of Judah than it had hitherto 

een. 

The first mention is in 28 15%, where in the story 
of David’s flight from Absalom it is recorded that 
he passed over the brook (xahal) Kidron. The 
next mention is in 1 K 2%’, in the prohibition to 
Shimei against his ever crossing Kidron. This 
ων has been relied on by some scholars (6.0. 

ir G. Grove) as showing that the name of Kidron | 


was sometimes given to the ravines on the west of 
Jerusalem ; since otherwise Solomon’s prohibition 
would not have been trangressed by Shimei’s 
journey to Gath to recover his fugitive slaves; 
for whether Gath be identified with Tell es-Safied 
or with Beit Jibrin, it would in either case be by 
the western or Bethlehem gate that Shimei would 
leave the city, and the valley on the east side 
would be altogether out of his way. The narra- 
tive, however, does not assert that he actually 
passed over Kidron; and indeed, when it is care- 
fully examined, it rather suggests the contrary. 
In the prohibition Shimei is commanded, ‘Go not 
forth thence any whither,’ and then the king adds, 
‘Tor on the day thou goest out and passest over 
the brook Kidron, know thou for certain that thou 
shalt surely die.’ But in the recapitulation of the 
prohibition made after Shimei’s Journey to Gath, 
it is the general command ‘not to walk abroad 
any whither’ which alone is dwelt on, and there is 
now no mention of Kidron at all. The reason for 
its having been expressly mentioned in the origina] 
apes probably was because it was on the 

irect road to Shimei’s home at Bahurim, and was 
the boundary of the city on that side. 

The later references to the Kidron in the his- 
torical books of the OT all without exception 
occur in the accounts given of the destruction of 
heathen images and altars which were either 
burned at Kidron, or, when broken or ground 
to powder, were cast into its valley or on the 
graves which studded it. In 1 K 15* and in 2 Ch 
1516 it is recorded that Asa burned at Kidron the 
idol which his mother had set up; and in 2 Ch 
2016 and 30" that Hezekiah cast into the Kidron 
the pollutions which had been found in the temple, 
and the altars that were in Jerusalem; and in 
2K 23% 6.12) that Josiah burned at Kidron the 
Asherah that had been in the house of the LORD, 
and stamped it small to powder, and cast the 
powder thereof upon the graves of the children 
of the people. As graves were regarded as pol- 
luting all who walked over them or came in con- 
tact with them, the intention of these reforming 
kings was clearly to dishonour thus the images to 
which worship had been paid, and the altars which 
had been used in that worship ; but from the words 
of 2 Ch 345 ‘it would appear that in Josiah’s case 
at least there was some intention of also dis- 
honouring the graves,’ for it is there expressly 
said that he strewed the dust of the images upon 
the graves of them that had sacrificed unto them. 

The neighbourhood of Kidron would seem to 
be referred to in Jer 26%; but the only place in 
the prophetical writings in which it is mentioned 
by name isin Jer 31%, The passage is a remark- 
able one. ‘And the whole valley of the dead 
bodies, and of the ashes, and all the fields unto 
the brook Kidron, unto the corner of the horse 
gate toward the east, shall be holy unto the LoRD, 
it shall not be plucked up, nor thrown down any 
more for ever’. 

The popular name for the Kidron valley, the 
Yalley of Jehoshaphat (wh. see), is not found in 
the Bible or in Josephus, and cannot be traced 
earlier than the 4th cent. after Christ. It appears 
first in the Onomasticon of Eusebius (272, 89), and 
then in Jerome’s Onomasticon (145, 13), and in his 
Commentary on Joel. It is derived from a sup- 
posed identification of the valley of the Kidron with 
the valley spoken of in Joel’s prophecy (J1 3 "). 
The identification of the two is clearly an error 
(but see Driver, ad Joc.). The narrow ravine of 
Kidron would be a most unsuitable place for the 
gathering of the nations; and it is to be noted 
that the word twice used by Joel for the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat is poy, which denotes a wide spacious 
valley fit for cornfields and suitable for a battle- 
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field, whereas the word habitually employed for 
the Kidron valley in the OT is 573, denoting a 
narrow valley or ravine (the modern wady); and 
these words are never interchanged. There 1s, 
however, one passage—2 K 234—in which the ex- 
pression shadméth Kidrén (Heb. jimp now, LXX 
σαδημὼθ [As σαλημὼθ B] Κεδρών) oceurs, which is 
translated both in AV and RV ‘ fields of Kidron’ 
(prob. a point at the junction with the Valley of 
Hinnom), but the usual term, nahal, is again used 
in 2 K 285, 


It has been suggested that the name, ‘ the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat’ in 7] may be a purely imaginary name, and may repre- 
sent a locality which had no existence except in the vision of 
the prophet. Robinson (BRP? i. 269) conjectures that it may 
be a metaphorical allusion to the significance of the name 
Jehoshaphat,‘ J” judgeth.’ This view appears to be favoured by 
the tr2 of Theodotion, χώρα xpirews, and by that of Targ. Jon. 
‘The place of the decision of judgment.’ Michaelis takes this 
view, and supposes it to be a prediction of Maccabswan victories. 
It has also been suggested that the frequent mention by Joel of 
Mount Zion, Jerusalem, and the Temple, may have led to the 
belief that the valley spoken of in the same prophecy was in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

This characteristic of the prophet Joel may, however, suggest 
a somewhat different conclusion. His frequent use of the 
names of real localities in his prophecies may be appealed to as 
making it probable that the vision of the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat may also be connected with a real locality. It may be 
noted that the word used by the Chronicler (2 Ch 2026) to 
describe the valley in which Jehoshaphat assembled the people 
after his victory over the combined forces of the Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites is the same word (py) which is 
twice used by Joel to describe the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
author of Ch is, of course, one of the later writers of the OT, 
but he is more ancient than the other authorities quoted. The 
historical event is recorded in Kings as well as in Chronicles, 
though the account in Ch is fuller. The defeat of so many 
nations, and the great deliverance thus granted to Judah in 
the past, might have seemed to the prophet a not unapt type of 
the future gathering of the nations, and of the victory over 
them which he foretold. This might help to explain the trans- 
ference of the title the ‘ Valley of Jehoshaphat’ to the Kidron 
valley in later times: for the valley which was the scene of 
Jehoshaphat’s victory stretches very near that part of the 
Kidron which turns towards the Dead Sea. 


At the present time the Jewish as well as the 
Christian and Mohammedan population of Pales- 
tine identify the valley of Kidron with the scene 
of Joel’s prophecy, and believe that the Last 
Judgment will be held there. It is the dearest 
wish of every Jew to obtain a grave at Kidron. 

Qne of the four monuments by the Kidron at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives is associated by 
popular tradition with Jehoshaphat, though it is 
recorded in 1 K 22° that Jehoshaphat was buried 
in the city of David. This is repeated in 2 Ch 91}, 

The title given to Kidron in Jer 31” ‘ the valley 
of the dead bodies,’ suggests that Ezekiel, who 
80 often repeats more fully notes which had been 
struck by Jeremiah, may have intended to repre- 
sent Kidron by the valley of dry bones to which 
he was carried out in the spirit of the Lord (Ezk 
37). The imagery, indeed, of the vision may have 
been suggested by sights which he had seen in 
Mesopotamia, in the desert track where, as Stanley 
remarks, bones and skeletons of man and beast, 
the remnants of some vast caravan or the burial- 
place of some mighty host of ancient days, dry 
and bleaching in the yellow sands, would form a 
sight familiar to travellers through the wilder- 
ness; yet, as in a dream, imagery taken from one 
place is often transferred to another and a distant 
locality, so it may have been with the prophet 
whose spirit was so often in the land of Israel 
while his body was by the banks of the Chebar 
(cf. Ezk 403), and who by the words with which 
ch. 37 opens seems to represent the locality to 
which he was carried out as a distant one. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP2i, 231 f., 268 ff., 541; Buhl, GAP 
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KIDRON (in 1 Mac 15% τὴν Κεδρών [Katdp-] A, 
Som. τήν ; in v.41 τὴν Kedpw A, Κεδρών &*, Χεβρών 
gee 8. δ. Ds in 16° Κεδρών Ass).—A place fortified Ὁ 
Cendebzeus (1 Mac 15*- 41), and the point to which 
he was pursued after his defeat by the sons of 
Simon the Maccabee (16°). It is named in con- 
nexion with Jamnia, and may be the modern 
Katrah near Yebna. It is possibly the same town 
that is called Gederoth in Jos 15", 2 Ch 2815, 

LITERATURE.—SWP vol. iii. sheet xvi.; Guérin, Judée, ti. 


35f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 210; Buhl, GAP 188; Dillm, on 
Jos 1536, 


KILAN (A Kady, B Κειλάν, AV Ceilan), 1 Es 5", 
—Sixty-seven sons of Kilan and Azetas returned 
with Zerub. from captivity. There are no corre- 
sponding names in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neh 7. 


KINAH (arp).—A town in the extreme south of 
Judah, Jos 15% The site is unknown. The 
common noun kinak means ‘ wailing song,’ ‘lament 
for the dead’; but it is possible that the name of 
the above town is derived from the MNenites (rp), 
who settled in the Negeb(Nu 1033), and had several 
cities in that quarter (1 8 30”). See Dillm. Josua, 
p. 525. 


KINDNESS (Ἴρη [see careful study of this term in 
W.R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 160 ff. 406]; χρηστότη). 
—l. Religion is and ought to be determinative of 
human life in general, and so in particular it moulds 
the grace of kindness. God was kind to the people 
of Israel, looking upon their affliction in Egypt and 
delivering them (Ex 3). The people were frequently 
reminded of this merciful intervention of J”, and it 
was set before them as the ground of obedience and 
of action resembling Ilis. Israel was not to oppress 


-or vex a stranger, but to love him, for they knew 


the heart of a stranger, having been strangers in 
Egypt (Ex 227) 23°, Lv 19%). The laws in the 
Book of the Covenant are specially marked by the 
requirement of kindness to the poor and needy, 
and the succeeding laws and the exhortations of the 
prophets continue to press the obligation. indeed, 
God’s pardon for sin and His rich spiritual bless- 
ings are made dependent in part on the suppliant’s 
kindness to others in distress (Is 11!” 588#-), 

Christ revealed God as the Father of men, and 
the kindness and mercy He enjoined on His fol- 
lowers resemble the type of these which is mani- 
fested by God. The divine Father regards men 
as potentially His true sons, and yearns for the 
prodigal’s return (Lk 15”). To effect His merciful 
purpose He uses the instruments of kindness— 
even His severity is kind. He makes His sun rise 
on the evil and the good (Mt 5%), and blesses even 
the unbelieving with rain and fruitful seasons and 
gladness of heart (Ac 1417), and He sent Christ to 
reveal Himself by miracles of kindness, and by 
opening up a way of spiritual salvation. Love to 
God will dispose men to view others as He docs, 
i.e. a3 persons who are laden with suffering, but 
eapable of the highest things, and as most likely 
to be influenced for good by love and kindness 
(Lk 6555, 1 Jn 512), 

2. (a) Intensively, kindness is limited, or at 
least its form is regulated, by the condition that 
righteousness must be maintained and developed. 
A holy God cannot bestow complete happiness on 
the unholy. Penitence, faith, and new obedience 
are therefore demanded in men, and the misery 
endured while they are absent or deficient is but a 
proof of God’s kindness. So, if man’s brother sin 
against him, he must be induced to repent and 
turn from the wrong (Mt 18%), He who only 
showers promiscuous benefits on the evil-doer 
shows no true kindness to the latter or to the 
community, but rather encourages the sinner In 
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sin, and so shares in it. Here kindness is mani- 
fested in reclainiing the offender from evil (which 
must be clearly represented as such), and in par- 
ticular by the manner in which he is approached, 
by signs of goodwill, by patience, forbearance, 
timely speech, and timely silence, and all those 
nameless, conciliatory arts which can spring only 
from that love which suffereth long and is kind, 
and seeketh not her own (1 Co 13%:), The ends of 
righteousness and of true kindness further require 
that man shall be just before being generous 
(although when a material debt is paid we still 
fail to give others their due if it is discharged 
without love, Ro 137), and that there be no 
indiscriminate or injudicious bestowal of aid, 
such as would tend to lessen another’s self-respect 
and reliance on self-help (2 Th 3"), not to speak 
of actions which are only to be described as 
officious (1 P 4%). So, too, it is needful to adhere 
to the truth, at the risk of an apparent want of 
kindness. The Christian should endeavour to 
rise to the height of Christ’s example, so as to 
be able, on occasion given, to speak the truth to 
those who are in trying circumstances, with such 
a spirit of faith and glad confidence in the 
fatherly love of God that the announcement 
will have, not a hurtful but, as far as may be, 
a soothing and bracing effect (Eph 4%), ind- 
ness, therefore, is based on righteous Christian 
love as its principle and motive ; and our Lord’s 
golden rule (Mt 7) and parable of the Good 
Samaritan furnish guidance for the practical ap- 
pheation of the principle. 

(Ὁ) Hatensively, kindness is due to all men with 
whom one has to do, and even to the lower 
animals, the example and eare of God being 
again our standard (Jn 44, Mt 6%). People of 
one’s own faith, as being nearer than others, and 
furnishing more points of contact, and yielding 
inany services which merit gratitude, have special 
claims (Gal 6%). But the ungodly and sinful 
also call for compassionate care in view of their 
spiritual possibilities. Even the minor courtesies 
of life in general human intercourse are of value 
(Mt 10} 4), G. FERRIES. 


KINDRED (in AV 1611 nearly always kinred) 
occurs in the plur. in the sense of ‘families,’ 
1 Ch 16%, Ps 2277 967 (all ninsvp), Ac 3% (πατριαΐ, 
ἮΝ ‘families’), Rev 17 7° 119 137 (φυλαί, RV 
‘tribes’), Tindale has the sing. in the same 
sense, Dt 2918 ‘Lest there be amonge you man 
or woinan kynred or trybe that turneth awaye in 
his hert this daye from the Lord oure God’ (AV 
‘family ’). Cf. Elyot, Gowvernour, ii. 99, ‘And 
also for his endeavour, prowesse, and wisedome, 
[Moyses] was moche estemed by Pharao and the 
nobles of Egipte ; so that he moughte have lived 
there continually in moche honour and welth, if 
he would have preferred his singular advaile be- 
fore the universall weale of his owne kynred or 
familie.’ J. HASTINGS. 


KINE.—See OX. 


KING (THE OFFICE oF, IN ISRAEL).—I. ORIGIN. 
—l. Of the origin of the king (3p melek) among 
Semitic peoples only uncertain inferences can be 
drawn from the meaning of the word and from 
facts more or less disputed. 

MLE in Assyr. and Aram. = ‘advise,’ ‘ deeree’ ; 
Arab. = ‘possess,’ ‘rule’; Heb, and Eth. = ‘rule,’ 
This suggests that the term arose rather from 
the intellectual than the merely physical side, 
from counsel rather than prowess. He whose 
counsel was found best, eventually became king. 
Further, the term seems to have arisen after the 


purely nomadic stage of the Semitic nations (in . 
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which the Sheikh rules)* had ceased, yet before 
any had gained large territories. For king seems 
to be closely connected with city life, in con- 
trast alike to unsettled wanderings and to per- 
manent possession of large tracts of country. 
Thus we find in the time of Abraham several 
kings ina small space round the Dead Sea, and 
many throughout Palestine at the time of the 
conquest, each ruling a town with its adjacent 
lands, and presumably such villages as were de- 
pendent on it. ‘lhe office in such cases appears to 
have been normally (apparently not in Edom, Gn 
36°14) hereditary.} 

2. Side by side, however, with this there existed 
in each Semitic city the conception of a divine 
King who was supreme over the whole people, and 
from whom it had come into being. The frequency 
with which the gods of Semitic nations have an 
appellative of which AJL forms a part (é.g. 
Melkart of Tyre) or the whole (Milkom of 
Ammon), shows that this was one of their primary 
conceptions of Deity. 

We may explain the fact of both God and ruler 
possessing the same title by supposing either that 
the root idea of J7JLK suited both alike, the term 
being given to the Deity as signifying Him who 
gives counsel (e.g. by oracle); or that the title was 
given to the human ruler in accordance with his 
claim to be descended from, or to represent, the 
Deity; or (though this is very improbable) that 
the roots are different and the identity of the 
words as applied to God and to the president of a 
city is accidental. But, whatever the cause, the 
fact of the identity of titles tended to strengthen 
enormously the king’s position. 

3. Of the origin of the offce (not the title) of 
king in Israel itself we have comparatively full par- 


ticulars. We see the preparation for 1t and its 
inauguration. At the Exodus Moses supplied the 


place of a king,t centralizing in himself all the 
visible power. We know much less of Joshua, but 
the same appears to have been the case with him. 
But after the first flush of victory was over, when 
the tribes were divided by whole districts of 
unconquered Canaanites, and the sense even of 
religious unity was weakened by compliance with 
local religious customs, the inroads of various foes 
oie (at God’s call) guerilla chiefs who re- 
eased the parts where they lived from foreign 
attacks. One of these, Gideon, was invited by 
‘the men of Israel’ to ‘rule’ over them,§ and 
though he verbally refused, saying, ‘The LORD 
shall rule over you,’|| he appears to have ruled 
over his city Ophrah, for on his death his son 
Abimelech kills all his brothers (except Jotham) 
and has himself made king in Shechem (Jg 9*).47 
Abimelech acted as prince (w" Jg 9") ‘over 


**Das Konigthum ist in Arabien eine fremde Pflanze,’ G. 
Jacob (Das Leben der vorislamischen Beduinen, 1895, p. 164). 

¢ Even Ebed-Tob (δ. B.c, 1400) of Urusalim implies that this 
was the norm, when he contrasts his own case: ‘It was not my 
father who installed me in this place nor my mother, but the 
arm of the mighty king has allowed me to enter into my ances: 
tral house’ (Hommel, Ancient Heb. Trad. p. 155). Observe 
that in the ΠΣ Κι, being properly the ruler merely of a city, we 
have perhaps the explanation of the fact that the term was not 
used by the Assyrian monarchs of themselves. They may have 
already found this title belonging to the kings of the various 
cities that they had conquered, and therefore they called them- 
selves oi (perhaps Is 108 has a satirical allusion to this nomen- 
clature). 

{ Dt 335, however, ‘and he was king in Jeshurun,’ probably 
refers to God. 

§ Méshél baént. From a comparison of Jg 92 with 98.10. 12.14 
this seems to be here synonymous with MLK. 

|| Jg 822.23, Tosay that such a contrast between an earthly 
and the heavenly king is an anachronism, and that, therefore, 
these verses belong to a later date (Moore), is with our present 
knowledge of the sources of Jg much too drastic a treatment. 
See, further, art. JuDGEs (Book), p. 8164. : 

4 We do not know the relation of Ophrah to Shechem. It is 
possible that they were the same place, the latter representing 
the Canaanite part of it, which rebelled against the Israelites. 
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Israel’ (t.e. apparently Shechem, and a few towns 
near), but his death after three years prevented 
a prolongation of a kingship in Israel after the 
Canaanite form. Jeplthah had a kind of headship 
in Gilead (Jg 118"), but no more was done in the 
direction of the formal kingdom till the time of 
Samuel. Samuel had indeed conquered the Philis- 
tines at Ebenezer, and had recovered the district 
that had been formally taken over by the Philistines 
(1 5. 731-14); but, as it seems, as he became older and 
less energetic, the Philistines became stronger, and 
by their superior weapons and organization were 
reducing the Israelites to a condition little better 
than that of serfs (1S 13%), The danger of ex- 
tinction as a nation at the hands of the Philistines 
was imminent, and unity in feeling and action 
was absolutely essential if Israel was to be pre- 
served. It was the sense partly of this and partly 
of the declension of Samuel’s sons from their 
father’s uprightness in the internal administration 
of the district round him that led the elders of 
Israel to ask Samuel for a king. 

The words attributed to Samuel in reply are 
very difficult. On the one hand, if Dt 17% ~*° (cf. 
28%) is Mosaic, the principles that ought to guide 
the election of a king must, one would suppose, 
have been well known, and it is so far worthy of 
notice that in at least three out of the four points 
(no stranger, not multiplying horses, not multiply- 
ing wives, the study of the Law) Saul satisfied 
these principles. But with our present knowledge 
it seems impossible to reconcile Samuel’s fears with 
a knowledge by him of the sanction given to the 
king in Dt. For Dt assumes that the kingdom 
need not be opposed to the theocratic government 
of the nation, but may rather become a form of it. 
On the other hand, Samuel’s words are such as 
could hardly fail to suggest themselves to every 
far-seeing religiously-minded patriot.* 

Nothing but the strongest necessity could justify 
(as by God’s answer to Samuel it did justify) the 
commencement of a systein which tended to repress 
the development of tle free life of the individual 
Israelites, a life which might otherwise have 
attained much sooner the realization of the perfect, 
liberty of the ideal believer in God. A king, how- 
ever, was better than destruction by the Philistines 
or absorption by the Canaanites. 

Il, THE METHOD OF APPOINTMENT. —1. The 
Choice.—(a) In the case of Saul. The subordina- 
tion of the ‘lay’ to the ‘religious’ element in 
Israel is clearly seen in the action of the elders. 
Even if (as is hardly probable) any of them had 
an idea of a king possessing merely secular author- 
ity, no trace of such a feeling is shown, as they 
unite in seeking the sanction and the power of the 
religious authority. Further, Saitiel even after 
eonsenting to their wish gives them strietly no 
voice in the appointment. Heis guided to anoint 
Saul privately, and the public decision is made by 
lot, after which Saul is presented to the people as 
‘him whom the Lord hath chosen,’ and they shout 
‘God save the king’ (18 1053 [E*]). Naturally, 
after the first success, a public assembly is called 
by Samuel to ensure the ratification by the people 
of the ehoice already made (1 5 11"4[J]), he taking 
the opportunity of convincing the people that a 
visible king would not have been necessary had 
they served God fully, and of urging them to 
serve Him faithfully under the new arrangement 
(18 12 [E*)).+ 

(ὁ) In the ease of David also the appointment 
was from above (18 16” ‘ midrashie’), but effect 


* It is, of course, still possible that the form of the objections 
attributed to Samuel is one ‘moulded by the experiences of a 


later age’ (Driver, Dt. p. 213), but the narrative ag it stands 
probably represents his actual feelings. 


{ Such is the general result we appear to reach by combining 


all the data in 18; but see OT JC? 1354, 
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was not given to it until after Saul’s death, when 
the men of Judah anointed him as their king (28 
24), and not fully until seven years later, when ‘all 
the tribes of Israel’ anointed him king over all 
Israel. They did this, however, only after receiving 
certain stipulations from David (28 5%), The 
virtual omission of these by Solomon, and their 
definite rejection by Rehoboam, caused the division 
of the kingdom. 

(c) In other eases in David’s line of which particu- 
lars have come down to us, the reigning king freely 
chose his successor from among his sons (1 K 19%, 
but this was preferably the firstborn, 2 Ch 21%).* 
Naturally, on the restoration of Joash to his rights, 
Jehoiada the priest took the opportunity of obtain- 
ing from him and the people an agreement to serve 
the LorD, the observance of whose worship was 
bound up with the national constitution and 
national prosperity (2 K 11”). So again (also 
after conspiracies by others) the people appointed 
Azariah-Uzziah (2 K 14"), Josiah (2 I. 214), and, on 
the untimely death of Josiah, his son Jehoahaz 
(2 K 23%). The appointment of Alhaziah by the 
popls was due solely to his being the only son 
eft to his father, Jehoram having apparently 
designated another son before both his and his own 
death (2 Ch 21" 223), 

2. The Anointing.+t—Besides the reference given 
above, see ANOINTING, 88 8,9. The only king of 
the northern dynasty whose anointing is mentioned 
is Jehu (2 K 9°), where the act is strictly private, 
like that of Saul and of David by Samal. Many 
have thought from the absence of all mention in 
other cases that only those kings were anointed 
whose claims to the throne were disputed, but this 
is very unlikely. The cases of private anointing 
are mentioned as showing to the recipient God’s 
choice and purpose: the public anointing is men- 
tioned only on special occasions, just in the same 
way as the words ‘God save the king’ are recorded 
(1 K 139, 21 112). The frequency of the term ‘the 
LorD’s anointed’ confirms this (1 8 24° 26°, 2 § 114 
197 (Heb. 33). It has been suggested that kings 
were anointed in order that they might fulfil 
priestly funetions (see below), but there is no hint 
of this. The ceremony was perhaps already purely 
archaic in Saul’s time. The writer, however, of 
18 16% (‘midrashie’) connects it with the gift of 
the spirit. 

11. Tot EXTERNAL MARKS.—(a) Sceptre (yy). 
—This very primitive sign of supreme authority is 
used of the ismelitiah king in Ps 45’, and perhaps 
nowhere else. See SCEPTRE, 

(ὁ) Spear (n3n).—This, both among pre-Moham- 
medan (W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 171) and modern 
Arabs (Tristram, Land of Jsrael, p. 259), marks 
the presence of the sheikh. It was in the hand of 
Saul when David played to him (1 8 18 [J*]), by 
his side at meal-time (20° [J2}), in his hand when 
he sat at council (22° [J"]), planted by his pillow as 
he slept in camp (267 [E?]). He is also said by the 
Amalekite to have leaned on it when he was dying 
(2S 19 [11]}.8 These examples suggest that Saul 
did not use the sceptre; but it should be noticed 
that in the first three passages the more offensive 


* In the maintenance of the hereditary principle we may see, 
probably, the chief cause of the longer duration of the Southern 
kingdom, ᾿ 

+ For the existence of this practice in Egypt at coronations, 
ef. T. T. Perowne in Smith’s DL? i. 187. 

{ W. R. Smith (2S pp. 215, 804) conjectures (a) from Ps 458, 
compared with Is 613, that the anointing of kings was part of the 
ceremony of investing them in the festal dress and ornaments 
appropriate to their dignity (cf. Ca 301); (δ) from the original 
use of animal fat, that anointing meant the transference of the 
living virtues of the animal slain. Ife also sees in the very act 
of applying the ointment originally a forin of homaye. 

§ Cf. Kirkpatrick on 1S 1810, Perhaps the javelin (})1‘3) in 
the hand of Joshua was as much a symbol of authority as a 


| weapon (Jog 818), 
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use of the spear comes into question, and in the 
fourth and fifth he was engaged in war. 

(6) Crown or diadem (111), of Saul on the battle- 
field (2S 1 [E")), therefore light and probably a 
fillet of silk; and of Joash (2 K 1115} 2 Ch 23, 
ef. Ps 89 1323%); with stones (Zec 915). See, 
further, CROWN, §§ 3, 4, and DIADEM. 

(a) Bracelet (nivs), also of Saul (2S 1°), and in 
plur. prob. (by emendation) of Joash (2 K 1113). 
See BRACELET. 

(6) Throne (x23), presupposed in numerous pro- 
mises and commands (6.0. Dt 171%, 1S 28,285 3” 
738-16 149, 2K 10%, Jer 13%). David’s is used by 
Solomon (1 K 912), who in audience places another 
throne for his mother (v.¥), but afterwards has a 
costly new one made for himself (1 K 10!*”), as 
well as a porch for it (1 K 7°). 

) A place of honour in the temple (Ezk 46)? 
and perhaps 2 K 23%). 

(9) Palace (ma, 52%, jio7x¥).—Solomon’s (1 K 7112 
had apparently three chief parts, the Great Hall 
(or House of the Forest of Lebanon), the porch of 
judgment, and the porch or ordinary reception 
room, besides the private apartments, rich with 
cedar beams and pillars. So Jehoiakim’s was 
cieled with cedar and painted with vermilion 
(Jer 2214), Ahab’s was of ivory, te. probably 
panelled with it (1 K 9989. οἵ, Ps 45%), 

(kh) The royal chariot (121).—Nowhere expressly 
included among the insignia of the king, but 
perhaps implied by the analogy of Egypt (Gn 41*), 
and the importance that chariots held in the estab- 
lishment both of the king and of the nobility (18 
811,1 Καὶ 019 1076, Is 29%) Jer 17% 224), Hence the 
fact that Absalom and Adonijah set up a chariot 
and attendant runners (28 15!,1 K 15) indicated 
their claim to semi-royal state. See CHARIOT. 

(Ὁ) The royal harem (2 ὃ 1674). 

(7) The bodyguard, primarily of Philistine mer- 
cenaries (Cherethites, Pelethites, and Gittites, ὃ 
818 [J1] 158 [J21]) and perhaps Carians (2 K 11* 15), 
who may also have been the royal butchers (see 
W. R. Smith, OT./C? pp. 260-263, and art. CHERE- 
THITES). They were apparently identical with the 
‘mighty men’ (1 K 18: 10. 88) Ἐ 

IV. DUTIES OF THE Kinc.—1. fn war.—As pre- 
parations for war called the kingdom into exist- 
ence, so it continued to be the principal function 
of the king to direct warlike operations, and to see 
that the land was well defended by fortresses and 
possessed the material of war (e.g. 1 K 12%, 2 Ch 
172 26% 15 3925), Naturally the nucleus at least of 
a standing army was always maintained, probably 
the bodyguard (see above), the whole fighting force 
of the nation being called out only as needed (see 
ARMY). Sometimes also the king employed a 
large force of mercenaries (2 Ch 255), 

2. Judicial. —In Eastern even more than in 
Western lands the supreme court of appeal is the 
sovereign in person, and in Hastern lands more 
particularly each litigant, however humble, has 
the right of bringing his cause before the king if 
the latter has time to hear it (ef. 2S 1458. 152, 1 IK 
9166), Hence the fact that Jotham judged the 
people was a sign that he completely took his 
father’s place (2 K 15°). So, too, right judgment 
is almost equivalent to a good rule (Is 16°). Some- 
times, perhaps, the king was called ‘the judge’ 
(so of Moab, Am 2°).+ 

Through this concentration of the judicial 
functions it is probable that the powers of the 
‘elders’ diminished, and that thus there was the 
more need for the royal judges whom Jehoshaphat 


* But surely not with ‘the governors of the people’ mentioned 
in 2 Ch 2320, as Smith’s DB? i. 1245, suggests. 

+ Not in Dt 179.12 (Benzinger, Arch. p. 306), for the singular 
there is either generic and=plural in 191%. 18, or it refers to a 
president of lay judges (so Driver). 


sent throughout Judah, whose head was ‘the ruler 
of the house of Judah’ (2 Ch 19°"), They seem, 
however, to have become even more amenable to 
bribery than the elders (see below). Solomon, as 
stated above, built a special porch for judgment 
(1K 7%). Itis also worthy of note that the king 
seems to have had no power to originate laws 
(even Josiah’s reform is based on the book that had 
been found, 2 K 23-8), and that he himself was 
under law (1 K 214%, Dt 177%). 

3. Leligious.—In all early Semitic nationalities, 
and especially in Israel, religion was bound up 
with the unity of the people. For a king to 
neglect the worship of the national god would be 
to alienate a large proportion of his subjects, who, 
believing themselves to have sprung from their 
god, felt that his honour was their own, and also 
that their own welfare depended upon the treatment 
he received. Hence the maintenance of the 
religious establishment was necessarily an im- 
portant part of the king’s duties.* A further 
question arises whether the early Semitic custom 
of the king being the religious head of the nation 
and the chief sacrificing priest obtained also in 
Israel. It has been asserted that this was the 

rimary object of the anointing of the Israelitish 

ings, but no hint to this effect is given in the OT 
(see above). Yet there are certainly traces of the 
old custom, whether it is to be regarded as held 
legitimate by the Israelites themselves (till quita 
late times) or not. 

Thus we find the following examples :—(a) Sacri- 
fices are offered by Saul against the wish of Samuel 
(1S 13° [93] 14934 [J2]), but are evidently re- 
garded by Saul himself as his right in Samuel’s 
absence. Also, perhaps, by David himself (258 
6018. 17 [J 1] 24% (J4]), but in these cases the sacrifices 
may merely have been offered by the priests at 
David’s order (comp., too, Ezk 451">*), (6) David 
wears the linen ephod (2 8 6%, οἵ. 1 Ch 1557), which 
was a priestly garment (1 8 218 2218) (see EPHOD), 
and he and Solomon bless the people (2 καὶ 6, 1 K 8%), 
(c) It is more important that David and Solomon 
dismiss and appoint the chief priest at their pleasure 
(2S 817,1 K 250. 27.35) + This may have been due to 
a desire to have a royal priesthood distinct from the 
priests of other sanctuaries (cf. 1 Ch 6”, 1 K 4? with 
1 Ch 1639. 40), It is possible that the officials mani- 
festly not of the Levitical line who are called priests 
(013), viz. David’s sons (28 813 [J*]) and Ira the 
Jairite (25 2055 (RP)),+ represent those royal officials 
who saw to the maintenance of such royal priests, 
unless perhaps they were the intermediaries be- 
tween the king and the whole body of the priests 
for certain functions, e.g. to supply the royal 
sacrifices, to superintend the royal expenditure 
upon the preparations for the Temple, etc.§ 

V. MAINTENANCE AND ESTABLISHMENT. — 1. 
Taxation.—(a) Ezk 4578 48% speak of a royal 

* Ezk 4517 expressly orders that the prince shall provide the 
sacrifices (ef. 464-6 and 2 Ch 3624 357), 

+ That David gets the choir appointed (1 Ch 1516-24) proves 
nothing, for, apart from the question of the historicity of the 
Chronicler’s narrative, even the closest sacerdotal body may 
depend on the laity for money. 1Ch 1646 is more to the point, 
but need not imply more. So also with Solomon building the 
Temple, which Nowack (Arch. i, p. 310) strangely compares to 
Ahaz building the altar in wilful opposition to the type sanc- 
tioned by the nation’s religious laws. 

t 1.6. dated by Budde 440-400 3.0., therefore (on the same 
principles) not much earlier than the Uhronicler (see next note). 

§ The Chronicler evades the ditficulty by paraphrasing ‘the sons 
of David were chief about the king’ (1 Ch 1847). In Καὶ 45 the 
title is given to Zabud as well as ‘the king’s friend’ (see below). 

The word ‘ priests’ in 28 818 2026 has been explained to mean, 
on the one hand, spiritual counsellors, or the king’s highest 
officials, or his daily companions (which is against usage); and, 
on the other hand, ‘ priest’ in the fullest sense. But to believe 
that the sons of David and Ira the Jairite actually exercised 
priestly functions requires much more evidence than has yet 
been adduced (but see Driver on 28 818), The act of Uzziah is 


represented by the Chronicler as monstrously illegal (2 Oh 
2616-18), and has no parallel in Israelitish history. 
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domain with which God’s ‘princes’ will be so 
satisfied that they will no more oppress the people, 
but even with this the ‘ prince’ is still to receive 
large supplies of food (4516). Such a royal 
domain is also hinted at in 1 Κ 813 (E?), and actu- 
ally possessed by David (1 Ch 27-81). 

(ὁ) Presents, more or less compulsory, were given 
by subjects (to Saul 15 10” 16”), and by foreigners 
(to David 2S 8, to Solomon 1 K 421-25 1010-25, and 
to kings of Israel from Moab 2 K 34, οἵ, Is 16%). 
The king would also certainly have his share of 
booty (David 25 8! 12”, 1 Ch 26%). 

(c) The king had τ τ νι the right to the 
first cut of the pasture land (Am 7') for his many 
horses (1 K 18°), The land-tax was, as it seems, 
unknown in Palestine. Yet there was probably a 
property-tax of some kind (1S 17% [E*]), perhaps 
the tenth of all produce (15 815. ἡ [3}. Naturally, 
for extraordinary necds extraordinary requisitions 
were levied (2 K 15” 23%5). Caravans paid toll 
(1 K 105), and much profit must have been derived 
from what was in Solomon’s days the royal mono- 
poly in horses and, apparently, chariots (1 K10*-°9), 
as well as from the commerce by sea (1 K 1011), 
Ap arently also the property of condemned persons 
(1 K 211-37), and of those who had left the country 
(2 K 85: 8), passed to the king. That he also some- 
times seized property unjustly is implied in Ezk 
4505, 

(2d) We are not told the reasons ay the census 
was taken by David (28 24! [J']), but perhaps 
one was the desire to equalize taxation, as was 
evidently that of Solomon’s division of the country 
into twelve districts (1 K 47," which were only 
partly named after the twelve tribes, though 
roughly coextensive with them. 

2. Officials (any 28 81*).—Perhaps the more 
important of these were those ‘ that saw the king’s 
face’ (2K 25%=Jer 52°5). It should be noticed 
that the details are almost confined to the time of 
David and Solomon (28 81:68. 90°38) 1 K 4°", 1 Ch 
18:15.) and that in only a few cases can we affirm 
the continuance of the office throughout the mon- 
archy. 

(a) Military.—(a) The captain of the host, i.e. 
commander-in-chief (under the king) of the whole 
available fighting strength of the nation, exclusive, 
perhaps, of the bodyguard (see above). This 
position, the consolidation and concentration of an 
older usage (Dt 20°), was held by Abner under 
Saul and Ishbosheth (1 § 14°, 28 2°), by Joab (25 
816) and for a short time by Amasa in Judah (25 193, 
1 K 2”), and, on Joab’s removal, by Benaiah (1 Καὶ 
2%). In the northern kingdom the king appears 
to have divided the office into that of the two 
captains of his chariots (1 K 161%), (8) The 
captam of the bodyguard (see above), Benaiah (2 5 
8:18 2073), 

(6) Civil.—(a) The mazkir (v9), lit. =*he who 
brings to remembrance,’ viz. Jehoshaphat in the 
time of David and Solomon (2 § 816 2074, 1 Ch 18%, 
1 K 4°), Joah ben-Asaph in the time of Hezekiah 
(2K 18:8. %=Ts 36% 2%), Joah ben-Joahaz in the 
time of Josiah (2 Ch 848), This is usually rendered 


* It is hardly accurate to say that Judah is omitted (e.g. Ben- 
zinger, p. 308), for Socoh (v.10, cf. also Jos 1535. 48, 2 Oh 117 2818, 
1 5. 171) was up the vale of Elahin the Shephelah of Judah. Of 
the places mentioned with it in 1 K 410 Hepher is unknown, and 
also Arubboth (but see Dr. C. Schick in PEF St, Oct. 1898, 
p. 238. Josephus, ed. Niese, Ant. vui. ii. 8, omits all ref, 
to v.10 [against Smith’s DB? i. 2607), though this possibly is 
to be identified with Arab, mentioned in Jog 1552 (Socoh, v.48 is 
in the next group), and also in the Shephelah, not far apparently 
from Dumah, which was near Eleutheropolis (see Aras and 
Duman). But evidently Jerusalem and the part immediately 
round it is omitted in Solomon’s twelve districts. This is 
explicable by the fact that being so near to the seat of govern- 


ment it would necessarily be more easily mulcted for pro- | 


visioning troops, etc., and also may have come under the special 
care of one of the other officials named, e.g. the governor of 
the city (sea below). 


‘recorder,’ his duties being supposed to be those of 
chronicling the chief events ; but this would hardly 
appear to be a sufficiently influential position. 
Perhaps his duty was rather that of reminding the 
king in matters of state, and he represented the 
Grand Vizier of modern times (ef. Benz. p. 310). 

(8) The sdéphér (5) or ‘scribe’ (AV, RV), 
apparently the writer of the royal correspondence, 
the Secretary of State (25 81 20%, 1Ch 1876), 
Solomon had two, who were apparently the sons 
of David’s ‘scribe’ (1 K 4%). His duties appear to 
have been partly financial (2 K 121° 223-9) and he 
sometimes is mentioned before the Recorder (2 K 
1888-3%—Ts 36%, 2Ch 348, cf. 2K 223). See, 
further, Riehm, s.v. ‘ Kanzler.’ 

(y) The officer over the household, man by rx (1 K 4° 
188), 1.6. the head of the palace, intrusted with 
‘the key’ (Is 22%). Apparently =72b (Is 224), but 
this may bea general term for ‘ official.’ He perhaps 
stood for our High Chamberlain or Steward. Not 
mentioned in David’s time. In the time of Heze- 
kiah he is mentioned before both Seribe and 
Recorder (2 K 188. 87 19?== Is 36° °? 37°), and certainly 
held a superior position to that held by the Scribe 
(cf. Is 2215. 20 with 368). 

(δ) The overseer of the forced labour (on by 3x) first 
seen 1n the latter part of David’s reign. Adoram 
(Adoniram) held the office from then till his murder 
in the revolt from Rehoboam (28 20", 1 K 48 514 
128 || 2 Ch 1018). 

(ce) The king’s servant (329 x2y) is mentioned 
with other high officials in 2 K 22, The same 
title is on the seal of one Obadiah (figured in 
Nowack, Arch. i. p. 262; Benzinger, Arch. p. 258), 
but nothing is known of it. Perhaps it is the 
same as 

(ἢ The king’s friend (1 K 45, 1 Ch 273, cf. 28 
15°7 1616), 

(n) The king’s counsellor, Ahithophel (1 Ch 27%, 
25 15", ef, 3! 16% 23 ]71-7-14. Ts 3%), Perhaps also 
Jonathan, David’s unele (1 Ch 9732). 

(0) The prefect of the twelve commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K 4°, see above). 

() Minor officials, e.g. the head of the wardrobe 
(2 K 224, and perhaps 10%); heads of various 
departments of royal properties (1 Ch 27%-8); 
eunuchs (0.0) or perhaps chamberlains (1S 8", 
1K 22°, 2K 8%, and often; in 2 Καὶ 25!®=officer) : 
the governor of the city (vyn Ww, 1 Καὶ 22%, 2 K 238 
2 Ch 34°, ef. Neh 119). 

(xk) Although these officials were necessary for 
the working of the monarchical government, which 
probably always tended to obliterate the old land- 
marks of the tribal system, with its semi-inde- 
pendent elders (these are still mentioned under the 
monarchy, 1 K 20’, 2 K 231), yet by the very sever- 
ance of the ruling class from the soil it tended also 
to increase the difference between class and class. 
The Mosaic legislation, though perhaps hardly 
suitable for great commercial enterprises, was 
admirably fitted to maintain comparative equality, 
but the rule of the king in both N. and 8. Israel 
produced crying injustice on the part of the rich 
and misery for the poor (e.g. Am 25:7, Is 5°, Jer 5%, 
Mic 314). 

VI. Lastly, it may be noticed briefly that the 
king, both by success and by failure, played an 
important part in preparation for the future. His 
success showed the necessity for organization and 
concentration ; his failure, in his degeneration from 
the nearly ideal David to the worthless Zedekiah (re- 
lieved, though the crown temporarily was, by godly 
representatives), showed that a kingdom as such 
and alone was an ineffectual protection. A wholly 
ideal David was hoped for (ἔκ 9438 37%), and in 
due time given. But before then the title of king 
was borne by members of the Hasmonzan dynasty 


| from Aristobulus I. (8.6. 105-104) to Aristobulus IL 
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(B.C. 63), and by Herod the Great from B.c. 40 to 
B.C. 4. See separate articles on these names. 
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KINGDOM OF GOD, OF HEAVEN (βασιλεία τοῦ 
θεοῦ, τῶν οὐρανῶν).--- 6 importance of the place 
which this idea of the kingdom of God holds in 
Scripture, and especially in the teaching of Jesus ; 
the new prominence it has come to assume in 
recent years in theology (since Kant and Schleier- 
macher, particularly in the school of A. Ritschl, 
but also among theologians generally, e.g. Lipsius, 
Oosterzee, Maurice); and the attempts which have 
been made to find in it the supreme and controlling 
notion of Christian dogmatics, as well as of Chris- 
tian ethics,—all render it desirable that full and 
careful consideration should be given to this 
leading thought oi the Christian religion, and that 
the attempt should be made to present its biblical 
aspects in as complete a form as possible, in their 
relations to each other, and to the other elements 
of Christian truth. Little inquiry is necessary to 
convince us that this idea enters vitally into the 
whole texture of revelation, has its root in the 
fundamental ideas of the OT, is paramount in the 
earthly teaching of our Lord, receives further 
development—with special reference, however, to 
its eschatological side—in the apostolic writings, 
and presents points of deepest interest to students 
both of doctrine and morals at the present day. 
Our task, then, in this article will be—following 
the natural biblical development of the subject— 
to exhibit first the general features of the OT pre- 
paration for the Christian doctrine of the kingdom 
of God; then to set forth the teaching of Jesus on 
this vital topic; and, finally, to compare with this 
the doctrine of the Epistles and other NT writings. 
By pursuing this course we may hope to arrive at 
a notion which shall be helpful in enabling us 
to judge of the place and value of this doctrine 
in theology and ethics, and to form a correct 
estimate of past and current misapprehensions and 
mutilations of the idea. 

J. OT DOcTRINE OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD.— 
1, To reach the true idea of the kingdom of God in 
OT we must go farther back than the point from 
which a start is usually made—the theocratic con- 
stitution at Sinai. As in all the spheres of the 
Divine operation, grace invariably presupposes 
nature, soisitin this. The real basis for the idea 
of the kingdom of God is already laid in the 
Creation history. The doctrine of Scripture, in its 
oldest as well as in its later parts, is here entirely 
uniform. The one God—the God who afterwards 
entered into covenant with the patriarchs, and as 
J” brought Isr. out of Egypt, and formed it into a 
people for Himself—is the Almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, the Creator, Lord, and Ruler of 
all things, animate and inanimate. The Creation 
narrative in Gu 1, with its delegation to man of 
‘dominion’ over the creatures (cf. Ps 8), already 
lays down this doctrine, and the second history of 
Creation (Gn 2:59) is equally explicit. No limit is 
set in these creation histories to the absolute power 
of God. As H. Schultz says: ‘When God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth (Gn 14.5.33), can make 
everything good, that is to say, finds nowhere any 
hindrance in anything already in existence, which, 
having its origin in some other being, is antagon- 
istic to Him (Gn 181); and when to His word *‘ Be” 
comes the willing ‘‘ And it was”; in other words, 


when matter obeys the Divine command like a/ all were slaves? 


obeys the creative word of God, is included within 
the will of God, and called forth by Him’ (07' 
Theol, ii. 186, Eng. trans.). On this conception of 
God as Creator rests the doctrine which pervades 
the whole OT of His unlimited dominion or rule in 
nature and providence. The ethical or spiritual 
kingdom of God rests on a basis of natural 
dominion. This is expressed in the clearest way 
in psalmists and prophets. God is King of all the 
earth (Ps 477); His kingdom ruleth over all, and 
angels, His hosts, and al! His works in all places of 
His dominion, are exhorted to bless Him (Ps 
1039-2"); natural agents are His ministers (Ps 
1047), and continue according to His ordinances as 
serving Him (Ps 119%-*!); He is the God, even He 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth, for He 
made heaven and earth (Is 3716) ; ‘all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine: thine is the 


kingdom, QO Lord, and thou art exalted as head 


above all’ (1 Ch 29). This natural dominion or 
kingdom of God embraces all beings and events— 
the affairs of men as well as the agencies and powers 
of nature, which He disposes at His will. Nothing 
is withdrawn from His providential government, 
which takes in events great and small, remote and 
near, of nations and of individuals, the thoughts of 
men as well as their outward actions, the army of 
heaven as well as the inhabitants of the earth (cf. 
Gn 1855 4559, Ex 915-16, Dt 329, Pr 211, 2 Ch 169, 2K 
19:8. Is 10°, Dn 455 etec.). The disobedience of men 
does not withdraw them from the range of the 
Divine control. If men will not serve the purposes 
of God willingly, they are made to serve the Divine 
ends unwillingly (Ex 915), They are the clay : God 
is the potter ; they cannot escape from the potter’s 
hands; and if they will not be made vessels of 
honour, they are turned to other uses as vessels of 
dishonour (Jer 18°; οἵ, Ro 9"), Their very 
wrath is made to praise Him, and the remainder of 
wrath He restrains (Ps 760}, 

There is therefore recognized in Scripture—OT 
and NT alike—a natural and universal kingdora 
or dominion of God, embracing all objects, persons, 
and events, all doings of individuals and nations, 
all operations and changes of nature and history, 
absolutely without exception, which is the basis 
on which a higher kind of kingdom—a moral and 
spiritual kingdom—is built up. The natural 
creation obeys God undeviatingly by an inherent 
law of its constitution (Ps 119%, Is 1*%); to man 
alone belongs the possibility of entering into 
personal relations with his Maker, and of render- 
ing Him a free and intelligent obedience. We 
have seen that God’s ordinary providential rule in 
the worlds of matter and mind is never for 9 
moment suspended, even in the case of wicked men; 
but altogether higher in quality is a moral rule,—a 
rule in the minds and hearts of men, a rule by 
moral means over willing and obedient subjects. 
For man js not a mere natural existence; in Kant’s 
famous phrase, he is a member of a kingdom of 
ends; is capable of entering into the will of his 
Creator, and of rendering Him a spontaneous and 
willing obedience. Here, then, is the idea of a 
kingdom of God of a higher kind—a realm of free, 
personal spirits, yielding voluntary obedience to 
the known will of their Creator,—and it lies in the 
nature of the case, and is already implied in the 
narrative of the creation of man, and of God’s 
dealings with him, that the production of such an 
ethical kingdom in humanity was God’s end in 
creation froin the first (Gn 1.2). ‘How would it 
now look to you,’ says the philosophic Saxon king 
Alfred, ‘if there were any very powerful king, and 
he had no freemen in all his kingdom, but that 
Then, said I, it would not be 


willing servant, if is assuredly taken for granted | thought by me right nor reasonable if men in such 
that everything, even this chaotic matter which ! a servile condition only should attend upon him. 
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Then, quoth he, it would be more unnatural if 
God, in all His kingdom, had no free creature 
under His power. Therefore, He made two 
rational creatures, free angels and men, and gave 
them the great gift of freedom. Hence, they 
could do evil as well as good, whichever they 
would. He gave this very free gift, and a very 
fixed law to every man unto this end.’ We have 
here, therefore, a higher type of dominion, one in 
which God’s will is freely accepted by rational and 
moral intelligences ; and had this been realized on 
the lines originally laid down, there would have 
been, even on a creation basis, a kingdom of God 
in humanity. 

2. But this brings us to the next cardinal point in 
the OT doctrine. The kingdom of God on the basis 
of creation just indicated was not realized. The 
narrative of creation is immediately succeeded in 
our oldest history by the record of the Fall—of a 
turning aside of man from his primitive innocence 
—which frustrated (speaking humanly) the original 
designs of the Creator, and introduced sin, death, 
and multiplied penal evils into the world (Gn 3). 
It is usual for biblical theologians to make some- 
what light of this narrative, which stands at the 
gateway of the history of revelation, as if it did not 
enter deeply into the religious conceptions of the 
people of Israel. ‘It will hardly be maintained,’ 
says Schultz, ‘that any other OT writer even 
hints at such an idea’ as that man possessed an 
aboriginal dignity which was afterwards lost (OT 
7. heat, ii. p. 258ff.). It may be affirmed with 
some confidence, on the other hand, that, apart 
from explicit references to the narrative of the Fall 
(which, however, could not be unknown to any 
writer of the prophetic period), the background 
of the whole picture in OT is that of a world in 
revolt, turned aside from God, sunk, and ever 
sinking deeper, in unriglteousness, abandoned to 
idolatry and to the lusts and corruptions which are 
the natural fruit of apostasy from the Creator,—a 
world in contrariety to the divine holiness, and 
jndged as guilty, and justly exposed to the Divine 
anver (Gin 6%? 821 1318 1020. 1 Ly 18490, Dt ore, 1 K 
84% Ps 14. 515 143°, Pr 909, Ke 7°, Is 1, Hos 4, ete. 
Cf, Dillmann, Alttest. Theol. pp. 376-88). This re- 
presentation of the condition of humanity as uni- 
versally under sin has for its consequence ἃ pro- 
position of the utmost importance for the right 
apprehension of our subject, viz., that if God is to 
have a moral kingdom in the world, it must be a 
kingdom brought into existence through grace,— 
it must be produccd through redemption and re- 
generation as the result of a divine supernatural 
economy of salvation. This note of grace is 
already struck with unmistakable clearness in the 
Protevangelium, where the first sin is met by the 
promise of a final complete victory, not without 
suffering, of the ‘seed of the woinan’ over ‘the 
seed of the serpent’ (Gn 3"); and the history of 
revelation ever after is but the history of this 
developing purpose of God for the complete over- 
throw of evil, and the final establishment, through 
a mingled operation of mercy and judgment, of the 
kingdom of God upon earth. As entering into 
covenant with His people Israel for the realization 
of this end, God is known peculiarly by [lis name 
J” (Ex 6'8),—a name which specially denotes Him 
as the self-identical and changeless One, the Being 
who is eternally what Ie ts (Ex 3"), who is and 
remains one with Himself in all He thinks, pur- 
poses, and does (Mal 3%), who possesses, together 
with immutability, the attribute of self-determin- 
ing freedom and unlimited rule (Dt 439). who, 
therefore, in the relation of the covenant, would 
display His might, demonstrate His supremacy as 
Moral Ruler, magnify His covenant-keeping faith- 
fulness, and reveal Himself as the Living, Personal 


God, working freely in history in pursuance of 
gracious purposes, and in spite of all human 
opposition bringing them to pass (cf. Dillmann, 
pp. 217, 218). The history of OT revelation, there- 
fore, is simply, as said, the history of the develop- 
ing kingdom of God in its earlier, preparatory, 
inchoate form, yet from the first a kingdom of 
grace and salvation. Herein, from the biblical 
point of view, lies the key to all historical develop- 
ments, the explanation of all arrangements and 
movements of Divine providence. Israel’s position 
brought it into contact, not only with petty neigh- 
bouring states, but with the mightiest empires of 
East and West. But these appear in OT only as 
they affect the chosen race, and it is there made 
manifest that the centre of God’s purposes is 
always Israel, as, in truth, the centre of interest 
must always be that portion of the race with which 
for the time being the kingdom of God is identified. 
‘Just as,’ in the striking words of Trench, ‘in 
tracing the course of a stream, not the huge 
morasses nor the vast starnant pools on either side 
would delay us; we should not, because of their 
extent, count them the river, but recognize that as 
such, though it were the slenderest thread, in 
which an onward movement might be discerned ; 
so is it here. Egypt and Assyria and Babylon 
were but the vast stagnant morasses on either side 
of the river; the Mau in whose seed the whole 
earth should be blessed, he and his family were 
the little stream in which the life and onward 
movement of the world were to be treated... . 
They belong not to history, least of all to sacred 
history, those DBabels, those cities of confusion, 
those fhnie pens into which by force and fraud the 
early hunters of men, the Nimrods and Sesostrises, 
drove and compelled their fellows . . . where no 
faith existed, but in the blind powers of nature, 
and the brute forces of the natural man’ (/7ulsean 
Lectures, 1845, Lect. 11.}.Ψ 

The stadia in the development of this OT idea 
of the kingdom of God are those of the history of 
the chosen people itself. For Israel was, in the 
root conception of its history, a people of God, a 
people whom God had cliosen, and called, and 
formed into a nation for His own praise (Ex 19*°, 
Is 437. The name ‘theocracy,’ therefore, is 
properly given to its constitution, as Josephus 
perceived, when he framed this title for it (6. Ap. 
ii. 16). W. R. Smith, indeed, in his able work on 
The Prophets of Israel (pp. 51-53), is of opinion that 
so far from this title bringing out the distinctive 
feature of the religion of Israel, it rather denotes 
that which Israel had in common with all other 
nations of that time,—for these nations also had 
their supreme gods, whom they worshipped, and 
under whose protection they placed themselves in 
their national undertakings (Cliemosh, e.g. in 
Moab). This, however, hardly meets the point, 
for certainly no other nation ever rested its whole 
life as Israel did on the consciousness of a re- 
demption and covenant with God, and found the 
whole reason of its existence in the calling to 
love and serve Him, and to be a witness for 
Him in the midst of the earth; nor had any other 
nation such a story to tell of its origin, even in 
legend, as Israel (Dt 498; cf. Schultz, OT The- 
ology, i. pp. 136-138, ii. pp. 7-9). Within its 
national theocratic form, besides, Israel cherished, 
as we shall immediately see, the consciousness of 
a universalistic destiny, and this consciousness 
goes back to the very foundation of the nation’s 
life. For the national form was not tlie first thing 
in the history of Israel. It had been preceded by 
an earlier form—the patriarchal—the days of the 
covenants with the fathers, Abrahain, Isaac, and 
Jacob (ef. Schultz, li. pp. 6, 7). And there already 
we find the clear expression of the idea that Israel 
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was a people called with a view to the ultimate 
blessing of the whole world (33733 in Gn 123 18:8 
984 ; γπξῃπ in Gn 2918 26%). 

3. It is now incumbent on us to mark the chief 
steps in the historical development of this idea in 
OT more exactly ; and here in a general view we 
readily distinguish as successive the patriarchal, 
the Mosaic, the royal, and the prophetic periods 
in the growth of this conception. (a) The early 
records trace for us with careful particularity the 
narrowing down of the line of salvation from the 
posterity of Seth (Gn 455 38) to that of Shem (Gn 
g*6. 27. cf, Schultz, 11. pp. 346, 347), then to the 
family of Terah (Gn 1177), till, finally, it con- 
centrates itself in one world-historical figure — 
that of Abraham. Looming through the mists of 
the past, the personality of Abraham arrests our 
attention as one of the great creative origins of 
time. With Abraham strictly historical revelation 
may be said to begin. Alike on the Divine and on 
the human side, the transactions with him are 
unsurpassed in OT in interest and importance. 
He is the founder of the Heb. nation, — ‘the 
religiously-elect nation of antiquity,’ as Volkmar 
calls it; the fountain-head of the three great 
monotheistic religions of the world; to him in a 
special sense belonged the covenants and the 
promises; out of his loins Christ came; in him at 
this hour all families of the earth are being blessed. 
The call of Abraham—the covenants made with 
him — constitute, therefore, a new era in the 
religious history of mankind. As men multiplied 
and spread in the earth, they fell farther away 
from the true God, and there seems little doubt 
that, left to themselves, they would soon have lost 
altogether the knowledge of God which they pos- 
sessed (Jos 24°). This catastrophe was averted by 
the choice of Abraham. Separated from his 
kindred, he was to be a witness for the truth 
which the world was suffering to be quenched in 
universal idolatry. The covenant was at first with 
the individual, but its ultimate scope was the 
blessing of the human race (Gn 12) etc.). Neither 
did it stop with simple declaration, but provided 
for the fulfilment of the promise by granting to 
him an heir, through whose descendants, multi- 
plied into a great nation, the promise should be 
realized (Gn 154 ete.). A special part of this 
promise was that kings should come out of him 
(Gn 178), The line of promise was defined more 
exactly to lie through Isaac and subsequently Jacob 
(to the exclusion of Ishmael and Esau), with both 
of whom the covenant was renewed (Gn 267-4 2811-16 
etc.); then by a succession of remarkable pro- 
vidences the descendants of Jacob were taken 
down to Egypt, where, first in prosperity, after- 
wards under the sterner discipline of oppression, 
they grew to be a nation such as God required for 
the fulfilment of His purpose. We are aware of 
the boldness of the criticism which would dissi- 
pate the whole of this history into unsubstantial 
myth and legend. Against this revolutionary 
treatment we enter our respectful protest. What 
legend can do for the life of Abraham is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fables and stories in the Bk. of 
Jubilees, and in other Jewish, Mohammedan, and 
Persian accounts. The history of Abraham in the 
Bible stands, from interna] evidence alone, on an 
entirely different footing from these. In its 
simple, coherent, divinely-elevated character, its 
organic unity with the rest of the history of 
revelation, its absolute freedom from the puerility 
and extravagance which mark the products of the 
myth-forming spirit, it approves itself as a grave, 
serious record of important events, the knowledge 
of which had been carefully preserved by family 
tradition, or even from an early date by written 
documents (cf. Dillmann, Adttest. Theol. pp. 77, 18; 


and art. by Kohler on ‘ Abraham’ in third ed. of 
Herzog’s WZ). 

(6) Hitherto, while the foundations are being laid 
strong and deep, there has been no specific mention 
of a kingdom of God, such as we meet with in the 
transactions of Sinat next to be adverted to. A 
kingdom of God in the only form in which mankind 
at that time was able to apprehend it could not be 
created until a body of people had been called into 
existence out of whom it could be constituted. With 
the revival of the national faith under Moses, the 
marvellous deliverance of the Exodus, and the 
consolidation of the fugitive Hebrews into a nation 
pledged in covenant to J” at Sinai, and receiving at 
His hand laws and institutions for their use, the 
requisite conditions were fulfilled and a kingdom of 
God, or true theocracy, starts for the first time into 
visible existence. Already in the exaltation of 
religious feeling J” is hailed as King in Moses’ Song 
at the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex 1518); but it is in 
the covenant at Sinai, with its attendant solemnities 
and sacrifices, that the theocratic constitution is 
formally established. There God proposes to take 
the people to Himself as ἃ peculiar treasure above 
all people, that they may be to Him a kingdom of 
priests (consecrated), and a holy (separated) nation ; 
and the pean, in accepting the terms of this 
covenant, and pledging themselves to obedience, 
enter by the sprinkling of blood into the gracious 
relation thus proposed (Ex 19%® 24%8). Thence- 
forth they are a people of God, and J” is formally 
their Lawgiver and King (Is 33%). The covenant 
is based on grace, yet the continuance of its 
blessings is made to depend on the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions (cf. Ro 10°); it is a covenant 
of law, yet God appears in it as ‘merciful and 
gracious. . . forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin’ (Ex 348-7), and provision is made in 
sacrifices and purifications for the removal of the 
guilt and uncleanness by which the fellowship 
with God would otherwise be continually inter- 
rupted, if not entirely broken off. The people, on 
their part, have it set before them as an aim, to be 
holy because God is holy (Lv 19°), and to realize 
righteousness by diligent observance of all God’s 
statutes and ordinances, from the central motive 
of love (Dt 4). Such, apart from doubtful details 
of Levitical ritual, was the general constitution 
under which Israel was placed, and it separated 
that people absolutely from their heathen neigh- 
bours (Nu 23°). It is easy to see, however, that 
notwithstanding this limitation of the covenant to 
a particular people, and even its obvious design 
to seclude this people for a time from contact with 
other nations, it had in it germs of universality 
which were certain ultimately to burst the limits 
of the national form, and expand into a religion 
for the whole world. In the words of Riehm: ‘ By 
divine revelation ideas were planted in the minds 
of the people of Israel, so lofty, and rich, and 
deep, that in the existing religious condition 
they could never see their perfect realization ; 
ideas which, with every step in the development 
of the religious life and knowledge, only more 
fully disclosed their own depth and fulness, and 
which must therefore necessarily have led them 
to look to the future for their fulfilment’ (Mess. 
Prophecy, 1867, p. 33). How much, ¢.g., lay in the 
simple fact that J’, the God of Isr., was yet the 
God of the whole earth (Ex 19°); that to Him 
alone belonged honour and glory; that it was due 
to Him that all nations should serve Him and 
keep His commandments. ‘On the ground of his 
knowledge of J” must the Israelite claim the whole 
earth for the kingdom of his God’ (Riehm). The 
ideas at the root of the covenant, in short, were 
larger than could be permanently embodied in an 
exclusively national form, and from the first these 
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larger ideas are seen shining through, and herald- 
ing the wider fulfilment (e.g. Nu 11% 1431 2417"), 
(c) The disparity between the Divine idea and the 
existing reality of the kingdom of God, which 
was manifest from the outset in the constant un- 
faithfulness and repeated rebellions of the people 
(Ex 32, Nu 11, ete.), was further accentuated in 
the tribal jealousies and divisions, the lawless 
turbulence and the gross declensions, alternating 
with revivals of the spirit of faith and heroism, of 
the periods of the Conquest and the Judges (Jos 
22, Jg 2, 7. 21% etc.), and led in the time of Samuel 
to the demand for a king (1S 8), and to the establish- 
ment of the monarchy under Saul (18 10), and then 
under David (18 161, 28 561-35), The sin of the 
people, as the event showed, did not lie simply in 
their desire for a king, for this it lay in the purpose 
of God to give them (Dt 174), but in the spirit of 
self-will and insubordination out of which the desire 
came, and the ideal of a king they had set before 
them—one like those of the nations around, who 
would judge them, and lead them to battle, and 
give them distinction and military glory (15 87:9: 
19-22), ‘We thus arrive at another transition period 
in the history of the kingdom of God—the end of 
the judgeship and the beginning of the monarchy. 
It was a change which in the nature of things was 
bound to come. Already in Eli’s days we see on 
every side the evidence of decay, of break-up, of 
failure. Under Samuel’s rule there is a revival 
of the religion and prestige of the nation, but 
only for a time. The prophets do not live for 
ever, and the nation could not always be held 
together by the bond of Samuel’s personality. He 
grew old, and his sons did not walk in his steps. 
Then came the clamour for a change—for a trial 
of anew system. Instead of the prophet, we have 
the royal Saul—a king after the people’s hearts, 
but yet not after God’s heart. In all this, none 
the less, is to be distinguished an onward move- 
ment,—a step to the great goal God always had 
in view—the bringing in of His own anointed. 
When Saul’s reign had ended in ruin and disaster 
to himself and to the land (1 5 31), the way was 
open for God to set upon the throne His king—a 
man after His own heart, who should fulfil all His 
will (cf. Ac 1377), The Davidic era thus became, 
despite the deep later shadows in David’s personal 
character and career, a typical one for the history 
of the kingdom of God. It introduced a new 
abiding element into the conception of the 
theocracy, for we have not now simply the single, 
invisible Ruler, J’, but the visible representative 
of this unseen Sovereign reigning in His name on 
earth. The fundamental outlines of the theocratic 
kingdom in this new form are laid down in the 
romises to David (2S 7), in whose house the 
ingdom is established (vv.2216, Ps 89. 182); and 
this yields the ideal of the theocratic ruler as it 
henceforth appears in the history, and in the 
loftier strains of psalm and prophecy—one who 
would feel that his sole function was to be the 
instrument and visible representative of the great 
invisible King, and would rule the kingdom in 
strict subordination to the will and law of God; 
who would know that his authority was a deputed, 
delegated authority, and would seek at every step 
to be guided by God’s,wishes; who would have unity 
of will with God—would be in sympathy with God 
in His ends; a truly pious king, therefore, ruling 
the kingdom, not Feotn worldly motives, or in a 
worldly spirit, or for self-aggrandizement, but for 


God’s glory, to whom God would be a ‘ Father,’ | 


and he would be ‘God’s son’ (28 7. 231-5, Pg 2. 90, 
45. 72. 89. 110. 132, ete., Is 32, ete.). Only approxi- 
mately, and with sad defections, was this ideal 
realized even under David; or amidst the external 


splendours of the reign of Solomon; or under the | 


most pious of Judah’s princes after the division of 
the kingdom; but the manifest failure of the 
visible theocracy only made the light of prophecy 
burn brighter in the hope of a future day and a 
greater Personage (cf. Is 714-16 98-7 etc.), in whom, 
under happier conditions, the ideal wold be 
realized. 

(α) This brings us to the last stage in the OT 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God— 
the prophetic, with which must be conjoined the 
enlarged ideals and anticipations of the psalms. 
All the germs of previous revelation now blossom 
into an incomparable fulness of conception of 
the future glorious triumph of God’s kingdom 
in Isr. and over the earth, but with a clearer 
apprehension, wrought by the unspeakably bitter 
disappointments and humiliations of the nation, 
of the conditions under which alone such a con- 
summation could be wrought out. It is a mar- 
vellous fact that it was not because Isr. was suc- 
ceeding in fulfilling its mission, but because it was 
failing in it, that the spirit of propliecy wrought 
so powerfully in the development of these germs, 
which lay hidden in the nation’s life, to a universal 
form. ow at least, with unmistakable clearness, 
we have the full consciousness that J” is the God 
of the whole earth; that His providence rules over 
all; that His purpose has an aspect to the Gentiles 
as well as to the Jews; that Isr. is Hisservant, with 
8. mission to become a light to the Gentiles and a 
blessing to the whole of mankind (Am 4" 5°, Mic 
41-3, Is 40. 42. 60, etc.). The more evident it be- 
eame that the existing form of the theocracy 
would not endure, the stronger became the con- 
viction that God’s kingdom would not perish, but 
that there would be a restoration of the theocracy 
on a grander and more spiritual basis, accompanied 
with the promulgation to the nations of the world 
of the worship of the living God, and the pouring 
out of the Spirit on all flesh (Jer 319-4, Ezk 177774 
3675-7, J] 2-832), A similar development of this 
consciousness of the universal mission of Isr. meets 
us in the Psalms—the highest point, perhaps, being 
reached in the 87th Psalm, which foretells the 
future inclusion of the most distant peoples, the 
greatest world-powers, even the most inveterate 
enemies of J”, in the future city or kingdom of God 
(tv, cf. Ps 2. 67. 98, etc.). On no idea, accordingly, 
is the influence of the development in psalm and 
prophecy more marked than on that of the theo- 
cratic King—the coming Personage in whom the 
hopes of the spiritual part of Israel increasingly 
centred. The clearer it became that the restoration 
and perfection of the theocracy were not to be 
looked for from pious kings like Hezekiah and 
Josiah, and the higher and more spiritual the 
conceptions became of the ‘new covenant’ which 
God would have to nake with His people, or the 
remnant of them, after Judgment had done its 
work (Is 6°, Jer 315-44, Hizk 36727, Hos 14, ete.), 
the more imperative was it felt to be that the 
Deliverer and Ruler of the seed of David should 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J” 
transcending the limits of ordinary humanity— 
that the perfect union between Him and J” should 
be realized on the basis of an exceptional dignity 
of nature, raising Him to a superluman level of 
character and authority (I’s 110, Is 9°’, Jer 9153, 
Mic 5*, Dn 74, Zec 3°, Mal 31 ete.) Along 
another line—though not without manifest rela- 
tion to the former (ef. Is 52% 53 δύϑ' ὁ ete.) —is 
the development of the conception of the ‘ Servant 
of J”, which, rising from the basis of the national 
calling of Isr., narrowing itself after to the spiritual 
portion of the people (St. Paul’s ‘election of grace’), 
culminates in the majestic portraiture of the indi- 
vidual Suffering Servant (ch. 52°-53) whom the 
Church rightly identifies with her Messiah. Pre- 
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ludes to this representation are found in the psalms 


which depict the sufferings that fall upon the godly 
(Ps 5-14, 22, ete.), and in the historical examples 
which show it to be a universal law that the 
righteous must suffer at the hands of the wicked, 
as well as with and for them (6.5. Joseph, Moses, 
David); but the Isaianic conception goes beyond 
all others in attributing to these sufferings of the 
Servant an expiatory character, and connecting 
them with the sin-offering (Is 53!°" ; ef. Zee 13} 7). 
As respects the future form of the kingdom of 
God, it is always represented, in characteristically 
OT fashion, as reaching its triumph in conjunc- 
tion with a restoration of Isr. or the remnant of 
it (Is 6%, Am 97! ete.), purified by judgment, 
converted and reunited (¢.g. Ezk 37, Hos 1), and 
with a revival of the earlier institutions (Is 17-2’, 
4); while the nations, brought to the knowledge of 
the true God by the displays of His power and 
mercy, are either incorporated with the chosen 
people as sharers of their privileges (Ps 87), or 
become worshippers and tributaries of J” (Ps 7210. 
11.117 Ts 60, Mal 1" etc.). But the sense of the 
surpassing greatness of the reality constantly tends 
to break through the literalism of these forms, and 
to mould them into new shapes (Is 28, J1 3181, Ezk 
47, etc.). The one thing sure on the verge of every 
horizon is—‘ The kingdom shall be J"s’ (Ob #4). 

There is, however, one other respect in which 
we can see, in this prophetic period, a distinct pre- 
aration for the NT fea of the kingdom of God. 

n the earlier stages of the theocracy, nation and 
Church —if we may so speak—were one. The 
Israelite was a member of the theocracy in virtue of 
birth and circumcision. The religious conscious- 
ness and the national consciousness were part of 
the same inseparable whole. But in the progress 
of Isr. history we observe a development which 
forms the necessary transition to the more spiritual 
idea of the kingdom in NT. It is the idea of the 
Church within the Church—of the true and spiritual 
Isr. in the midst of the natural Isr., who form a 
distinct, or at least distinguishable, body by 
themselves. There are earlier intimations, but 
in the form we have here especially in view, the 
growth of this idea belongs more particularly to 
the last dark days of the national history, when it 
became clear to prophetic eyes that Isr. as a 
people was doomed to destruction, and the efforts 
of the prophets were directed to gather out a 
remnant who might maintain the witness to God 
till better times came. A marked stage in tls 
transition is seen in the ministry of Isaiah, who, 
when his message was rejected, gathered round 
him the little band of his own disciples, and sealed 
up the testimony in their midst (Is 8!%8, cf. Mal 
3/6), It is this ‘ecclesia invisiblis of the Old 
Covenant,’ as Oehler calls it,—this ‘ecclesiola in 
ecclesia,’ as Delitzsch names it,—which may be 
regarded as the germ of the Church-idea proper. 
W. Τὰ. Smith perhaps states it better than any. 
‘The formation of this little community,’ he says, 
‘was a new thing in the history of religion. Till 
then, no one had dreamed of a fellowship of faith 
dissociated from all national forms, maintained 
without the exercise of ritual services, bound 
together by faith in the divine word alone. It 
was the birth of a new era in OT religion, for it 
was the birth of the conception of the Church, the 
first step in the emancipation of spiritual religion 
from the forms of political life—a step not less 
significant that all its consequences were not seen 
till centuries had passed away’ (Prophets of Israel, 
pp. 274-75). 

The collapse of the Jewish state in Isr. and 
Judah seemed to have laid the hope of the kingdom 
of God in ruins; but events proved that this hope 
Was now strong enough to live on its own account, 
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and the Babylonian Exile only tended to its further 


enlargement and strengthening. Torn from their 
roots in their own land, without holy city, temple, 
sacrifices, the people were taught that the accept- 
able worship of J” was not tied to any one place, 
or dependent on a fixed priesthood or ritual; 
brought into contact with the world, in a geo- 
graphical respect, to an extent they had never 
been before, they gained a new view of the exten- 
sion of the world in space, which carried with it 
an extension of their idea of the time involved in 
the Divine plans. A new element entered the 
thoughts of the Jews at this period which never 
afterwards left it—an enlarged sense of the scale 
of things in space and time, the effect of which is 
seen in the enlarged scale of vision of the Bk. of 
Daniel (whatever its date), and even of the 
reveries in such apocalyptic compositions as the 
Bk. of Enoch. More than any book of OT the 
prophecy of Daniel gave definite shape and direc- 
tion to the conception of a kingdom of the God of 
heaven, granted by the Ancient of Days to one 
like unto a son of man, who comes to receive it 
with the clouds of heaven, which kingdom was an 
everlasting dominion that could not be destroyed 
(Dn 7’, cf. ch. 2% 3 ‘son of man’ as opposed to 
‘beasts’; human, not bestial). The interpretation 
of this symbol as referring to a kingdom ‘ given to 
the saints of the Most High’ (72% 27) need not ex- 
clude a Messianic reference; this, at least, is most 
generally held to be the source of the title ‘Son 
of Man’ as used by our Lord (found also in the 
Bk. of Enoch 46? 48? ete., both references prob- 
ably of Christian origin) This kingdom of God 
in Dn which is to succeed the last of the four world 
kingdoms, and break in picces all the others 
(234. 85, 44. 45 5 Gf, 714-27) is of supernatural origin, of 
holy character, strictly universal in its scope, and 
endures for ever. The other writings of post-ex. 
Judaism (Bar, Ps.-Sol, 1 Mac, pseudo-Sibyllines, 
etc.) never rise to the height of these older 
representations, and mostly fall far below them 
into tame generalities, borrowed from passages in 
psalms and prophets, without any outlook towards 
the saving of the Gentiles, or discernment of the 
need of a spiritual conversion of the people. The 
Messiah, so far as He is brought into view at all, 
appears only to destroy the wicked, and establish 
His kingdom with the righteous (cf. Candlish, 
Kingdom of God, pp. 88-117; Stanton, Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, passim). We are thus taken 
back to the return from exile under Zerub. and 
the outburst of genuine prophecy connected there- 
with (Hag, Zec), and to the strains of Mal 
a century later, as the period of the last great 
utterances on the kingdom of God in OT. These 
add little to the features already sketched, beyond 
the note of warning and expectation of the coming 
of the Messenger of the Covenant to His temple, 
preceded by the sending of Elijah, with which 
Malachi closes (3! 45), Tt is difficult not to feel, 
though centuries intervene, in passing from OT 
to NT, as if the evangelist had taken up his pen 
precisely where Malachi laid his down. The chief 
phenomena of these intervening centuries—so far 
as they are not absolutely a blank to us—the rise 
of scribism, of the synagogue worship, of the 
Jewish sects, the Maccabean struggle, the dis- 
persion, the fusion of Greek and Jewish thought in 
Alexandria,—yield little directly for the develop- 
ment of the idea of the kingdom of God, though 
in many indirect ways their influence was pro- 
found, sometimes in narrowing and despiritualiz- 
ing the conception, and giving it a Pharisaic and 
political complexion, and again, through the syna- 
gogues and contact with Hellenic culture, pre- 
paring the way for a freer and more universal | 
religion. The one fact which stands out clear is 
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that in the time of our Lord neither Pharisee, nor 
Sadducee, nor Essene, had any hold of a concep- 
tion of the kingdom which answered to the deep, 
spiritual, vital import of the idea in OT. The 
few who cherished more worthy views were to be 
sought for in the private circles of the pious who 
talked of these things (Mal 316), and ‘looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem’ (Lk 2%-*%). The idea of 
the kingdom of God in its spiritual meaning had 
to be recovered, or more properly discovered, in a 
worldly, legalistic, Sadducean age. To bring it 
again, with the force of a new revelation, before 
the minds of men, in union with the call to repent- 
ance, was the task of John the Baptist. Then, 
when the time was fulfilled, Jesus came, preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom (Mk 115). 

Il. THE TEACHING OF JESUS ON THE KINGDOM 
OF Gop.—1l. Here we may first glance at the rela- 
tion of Jesus to His forerunner. St. Matthew 
informs us that John came preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, and saying, ‘ Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 33. Else- 
where this expression is not put in the mouth of 
the Baptist; but there is no doubt from the tenor 
of his message, and from the declarations of Jesus 
regarding him (Mt 1116 that the kingdom was 
the burden of his preaching. Through him a 
revivification of the idea took place in the minds 
and consciences of the people, and the greatest 
commotion was created by his proclamation that 
the kingdom was just at hand (Mt 36 Mk 15). 
But the kingdom announced by John was some- 
thing very different from the political kingdom of 
Pharisaic expectation. He revived the terrors, 
warnings, and predictions of the later OT prophecy, 
and gave them a forcible and immediate applica- 
tion to his own times. He struck at the root of 
the delusion that mere descent from Abraham 
would avail for entrance to the kingdom; pro- 
claimed the need of repentance and changed 
conduct as the condition of forgiveness, declared 
the imminence of judgment, and a sifting of good 
from bad at Messiah’s appearance (Mt 31:10. Lk 37-9), 
The kingdom he announced was ethical in its 
demands (Lk 310-1ὸ was connected with the person 
of a Coming One, who should execute the work of 
judgment, and also baptize with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire (Mt, Mk, Lk), and was immediately 
to be expected. John was fully conscious of his 
own inferiority, and of the impotence of his water- 
baptism to effect a real change of heart in the 
multitudes who resorted to him, and his hope was 
therefore placed in this Greater One, who had the 
baptism of the Spirit (Jn 1%’). The question, 
then, arises: Was Jesus from the first conscious 
that He was this Greater One whom John had 
proclaimed, or did He begin His ministry, as some 
have contended (e.g. Colani and Renan), only as a 
disciple and imitator of the Baptist? That the 
former view is the correct one would be, of course, 
put beyond doubt, if the intimations of the Fourth 
Gospel were accepted (Jn 189-34. 40-51 3. 426 ete.) ; but 
the Synoptics, also, in their narratives of the 
relations of John and Jesus at the baptism (Mt 
3-7 and parallels), of the temptations (Mt 41:-1} 
and parallels), which would have no meaning unless 
Jesus was consciously entering on His work as 
Messiah, of the early use by Jesus of the title 
‘Son of Man’ (Mk 2" ete.), and by many other 
indications, show plainly that this is the right view 
to take. (Baldensperger can only get over the use 
of ‘Son of Man,’ which he also accepts as a 


Messianic title, by arbitrarily assuming that all | 


the incidents in which this name occurs took 

place after Peter’s confession—a violent and 

unwarrantable hypothesis, Sclbstbewusstsein Jesu’, 

p- 202). How this consciousness of His Messiah- 

ship was developed in Jesus is a question which 
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lies beyond our present limits. It was plainly 
there from the period of the baptism, and we have 
earlier indications of its presence (Lk 2", see 
below). We take it, therefore, as a datum to 
start from, that when Jesus began to preach the 
gospel of the kingdom He already knew His 
vocation to be its Founder and its Lord. 

2. The relation of the Baptist to OT prophecy 
(Mt 11334), and the historical connexion of Jesus 
with John, make it evident that, in announcing the 
approaching advent of ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ 
Jesus had in view the very kingdom which the 
prophets had foretold. We have already seen 
that this precise expression is not met with in 
OT (most nearly in Dn 7*38%), but Jesus in 
many places unmistakably takes over the OT 
theocratic idea (Mt 811: 21% 9241-48 ete.), This 
suggests the further question as to our Lord’s own 
customary designation for this divine kingdom. 
In Mt, with but four exceptions (ch. 6% is an 
incorrect reading), the phrase employed is always 
‘the kingdom of heaven’; whereas the other 
Gospels and the remaining books of NT have 
uniformly ‘the kingdom of God.’ Which was 
Christ’s own expression, or did He use both? (so 
Bruce). The contrast between Mt and the other 
Gospels, even in parallel passages, compels us to 
suppose that one is more original than the other, 
and the question is which. Some (as Weiss) prefer 
‘kingdom of God,’ but preponderating reasons seein 
to be in favour of the form in Mt. There is reason 
to believe that the phrase ony mabp (rule [Dalin. 
IWVorte Jesu, 77 [ἴ.] of the heavens) was a current 
expression in Rabbinical circles (see passages in 
Lightfoot and Wetstein on Mt 85; and especially 
Schoettgen on Mt 11°); and there is probability 
in the conjecture that this may have been the 
form employed by our Lord in His ordinary 
Aramaic preaching (not necessarily to the ex- 
clusion of an occasional use of the other), and 
that, in translating into Gr., the evangelists may 
either, as in our existing Mt, have retained thus 
Heb. formula, or have (as in Mk, Lk, etc.) ren- 
dered it by its equivalent, more suitable to Gen- 
tiles —‘the kingdom of God.’ This is further 
supported by comparison with the language of 
the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6% ?°, Lk 115. No distine- 
tion in meaning of any importance can fairly be 
established between the two expressions, which 
denote the kingdom as, on the one hand, God’s, 
and, on the other, heavenly in its origin, aims, 
and end. ‘The kingdom of heaven, as appears 
from the prophecies of Daniel, is the kingdom of 
the Messiah; while the Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
that it is the kingdom of God’s Spirit, in which 
the will of man is made conformable to the will 
of God—a kingdom which comes from heaven, is 
heaven on earth, and ends in heaven’ (Lange on 
Mt 37). 

3. Inexamining the teaching of Jesuson the nature 
of this kingdom, we do well to start from the point 
already established—the connexion of the kingdom 
with His own Person. Nothing is plainer than 
that, in Ilis own view, Jesus is not simply the 
Founder of this kingdom, but it is His kingdom 
as well as the Father’s, and 116 is Lord and King 
over it (Mt 13%! 1678 207! 9554-40 ete.). The idea 
here is moulded by that of the OT theocracy, in 
which God was at once the King of the chosen 
nation, and exercised His functions through a vis- 
ible representative. This relation, only brokenly 
and typically illustrated in the descendants of 
David, is now, in accordance with prophecy, per- 
fectly realized in the Messianic King, whose soli- 
darity with God in heart and will is complete 
(Mt 112’, Jn 433 5° 68 etc.). But the connexion 
of the kingdom with the Person of Jesus is more 
intimate even than this. Jesus is not only the 
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Founder and Lord of the new theocracy, but is 
Himself the vital germ of it,—the living embodi- 
ment and representative of its principle, — the 
actual type of the new relation of sonship to God 
into which men are invited to enter through Him, 
—so that the kingdom of God may truly be said 
to have existed on earth in His Person from the 
first moment of His manifestation. It is through 
vital relation to Him, as the Synoptiecs, and still 
more clearly the Fourth Gospel, show,—through 
reception of His Person and message, through 
faith in Him, surrender to Him, submission to 
His rule, keeping His commandments, which is 
synonymous with doing the will of the Father, 
through union with Him as the branches and the 
vine, ete.,—that the kingdom is constituted (Mt 
72-28 810 1128-80 1624-25) Jn 158 etc.). With all 
this goes a profoundly modified conception of the 
nature of the sovereignty in this new kingdom of 
God, which, as founded, not by worldly means of 
conquest and violence, but by humility, by ser- 
vice, by deeds of mercy, by suffering, by witness 
for the truth (Mt 114-8 2 1319 193-4 9025-28, Jn 1936 37), 
is ruled in like manner, not by force or trang 
but by the suasive influences of love over freely 
surrendered hearts (Mt 1128-89 2237-40, Jn 14:5 1515), 
4, In light of this essential relation of Jesus to His 
kingdom, we are now prepared to consider the éwo 
great titles by which this relation was expressed 
by Jesus Himself—‘Son of Man,’ and ‘Son of 
God.’ The second of these titles, to which we 
return below, is, in the Synoptics at least, more 
frequently given to Jesus by others than assumed 
by Jesus Himself (Mt 3! 4% 6 1493 2740.54) Mk 35 
1539 etc.), but it is constantly implied, even in the 
earlier Gospels, in His mode of speaking of His 
Father, and is sometimes emphatically expressed 
(e.g. Mt 1177 1616-17 26864), In Jn it is the more 
common. It is otherwise with the title ‘Son of 
Man,’ which is the favourite designation of Jesus 
for Himself, but is never used by His disciples, 
or by the evangelists, in speaking of Him (onl 
once outside the Gospels by Stephen, Ac 75%). It 
occurs also in a singularly impressive and weighty 
form, with the definite article to both nouns, ὁ υἱὸς 
τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. It was plainly on His own lips a 
Messianic title (Mk 2”, Mt 16% 2654, Jn 5?’ etc.), 
et there is no evidence, apart from the doubtful 
k. of Enoch, that it was a current title for the 
Messiah in that time. The usage in the Gospels 
shows decisively it was not. It was not the wish 
of Jesus to make a public avowal of His Messiah- 
ship in His early ministry, but we find Him freely 
using this enigmatic title (Mk 2), The Jews 
evidently were perplexed as to its meaning (Jn 
12). The phrase ‘Son of Man’ in Mt 10:3 is 
manifestly not synonymous with ‘ Christ,’ either 
in popular acceptation or in the minds of the 
disciples. We must therefore hold it for certain 
that the expression was one welling up from 
the depths of the original consciousness of Jesus, 
and expressing some profound conception of His 
mission. What precisely this is, is a point on 
which there is wide difference of opinion (see 
the various views well stated in Lietzmann’s Der 
Menschensohn, 1896). Wendt will have it (Die 
Lehre Jesu, ii. pp. 442, 443) that the title is meant 
to designate its possessor as a weak, creaturely 
being—member, Messiah though He was, of the 
weak, creaturely race of humanity. But this 
theory cannot be carried through without doing 
violence to many passages in which this name is 


* Lietzmann in his tractate, Der Menschensohn (1896), seeks 


to break the force of this by going back from the Gr. to the | 
Aram., in which xwv233 means simply ‘man’ (unemphatic). | 


But the emphatic force of the expression cannot be erased 
from the Gospel usage. Lietzmann stands almost alone in 
holding that the term was not used by Jesus, but found its 
way into the Gospels from a Christian misconception. 


evidently used as a title of dignity ; the highest 
functions being claimed by Jesus, not, as Wendt’s 
argument would require, despite of His being Son 
of Man, but because He is Son of Man (Mk 225, 
Jn 557 ete.) More probable is the generally ac- 
cepted view which connects this title with the 
language of Dn 7 already alluded to—‘there 
came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a 
Son of Man,’ ete. (cf. Mt 26%). Whatever view 
be taken of this expression,—whether it be sup- 
posed to denote an individual (so Beyschlag), or 
only to symbolize the humanness of the new king- 
dom in contrast with the kingdoms of the beasts 
which had preceded,—there lies in it at least the 
notion that the kingdom of God, not resting like 
the others on brute force, would be the first in 
which the divine ideal of humanity would be 
realized; so that our Lord, in taking this title, 
may well have expressed the consciousness that 
there had appeared in Him the New Man of 
the race—the type and representative of a new 
humanity—one who, because of this perfection of 
His humanity, stood in a relation to all men, 
and was their natural ruler and Lord in the king- 
dom He had come to found. There lay thus, in 
the use of the title by Jesus, at once the idea of 
the reality and truth of His humanity, the con- 
sciousness of His unique perfection as man, the 
sense of His universal relation to the race, and 
the knowledge of His calling and function to be 
the Messianic King.* He was Son of Man, as em- 
bodying in Himself the divine idea of a godlike 
humanity—the Son of Man, as the unique indi- 
vidual of the race who sustained this character— 
the Son of an in the universal sense, as repre- 
senting in His Person, not the seed of Abraham 
alone, but the whole of mankind. This title, 
accordingly, already expresses the principle of 
universality of the new religion in its contrast 
with the national limitation of Judaism, ‘and the 
current conception of the Messiah. Baldensperger 
is therefore only partially correct when he re- 
jects the ‘ideal man’ theory of this title, and 
ridicules it as an attempt to carry back our nine- 
teenth-century notions into a period to which they 
were quite strange (2nd ed. p. 178). There lies 
behind it, certainly, no such abstract conception 
as ‘the ideal man,’ yet the reality which that 
phrase expresses is undoubtedly present from the 
beginning as an element in the consciousness from 
which the title springs. 

We return to the more particular consideration 
of the second title, ‘Son of God,’ which, on the face 
of it, expresses the consciousness which Jesus had 
of His relation to God, just as the previous title 
expressed His consciousness of the relation He 
sustained to men. Those are undoubtedly right 
who warn us off from seeking, in the first instance, 
a metaphysical interpretation of this title. We 
shall not reach Christ’s own meaning in the use of 
it, or the fact it represents in His consciousness, 
by starting with the definitions of the Nicene 
Creed + but must seek our clue rather in the line 
of the OT conceptions through which originally 
it came also to Him. As J” was the Father of 
His nation Isr. (Ex 42”, Hos 111), so was He 
peculiarly the Father of the theocratic King, ‘I 
will be his Father, and he shall be my Son’ (28 
74, Ps 89%). We have seen already what the rela- 
tion imported in the theocratic ruler—a perfect 
unity with God in will and aim ; such a solidarity 
between God and His visible representative that 
the purposes of the former, and those only, were 
perfectly executed by the latter. We saw, too, 
how entirely this ideal failed to be realized on 
the purely human basis of the OT theocracy, and 
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how manifest it became, that if ever it was to be 
realized, the King in whom this was done must 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J” tran- 
scending the limits of ordinary humanity—that he 
must possess an exceptional dignity of nature, 
raising him to a superhuman rank of character and 
authority (Is 96:17 ete.). When, now, we turn to 
the Gospels, we cannot but notice that the same 
ideas prevail. ‘Son of God’ is there also a 
Messianic title (Mt 1016 26% 6, Jn 1% 10% etc.); 
and it connotes, with whatever else, a perfect one- 
ness of thought, will, aim, sentiment, purpose, 
between the Father and the Son—entire moral and 
spiritual unity, reciprocal and exclusive knowledge, 
the perfect adoption by the Son of the divine ends 
as His own, eal absolute fidelity and devotion in 
the execution of them (Mt 11”, Jn 5” 10": 80 etc.), 
And this is not less clearly associated in Jesus with 
the consciousness that this unbroken oneness in 
spirit with God is connected with some peculiar 
distinction in nature—that His relation to God as 
Son is not that of other men, but that He is the 
Son par excellence—the Son of God in a special and 
solitary relation of life and affection. It is observ- 
able, accordingly, that even while He recognizes 
the divine affinity in every human soul, invites 
men to sonship in His kingdom, and teaches His 
disciples to address God, and to love and trust Him 
as their Father, He never places Himself as Son in 
the same category with them, but always carefully 
distinguishes His own relation to the Father from 
theirs (e.g. Jn 201), Here, then, we come on thatin 
the consciousness of Jesus which, while it cannot 
be properly spoken of as a metaphysical conception 
of His Person, yet legitimately lays the basis for 
those metaphysical, or at least transcendental, pre- 
dications regarding Him which are found in the 
creeds, and even earlier in the Epistles, and the 
Johannine Prologue. What this transcendental 
element in the consciousness of Jesus implied, can 
only be inferred from His various utterances 
respecting Himself in the Gospels, from the claims 
He makes, the prerogatives He assumes, the works 
He does, His promise of His perpetual presence 
with His Church, and of His return in glory, His 
glimpses even into a previous state of pre-existence, 
ete. (Mt 771% 187 25, 2664 2818-20, Jn 852 175 ete. )— 
all matters which we cannot discuss here. One 
thing, however, is at once implied in what has just 
been said, namely, that whereas in the OT concep- 
tion the official sense of the phrase ‘Son of God’ 
overshadows the personal, in the case of Jesus it 
is precisely the other way—the official relation is 
grounded in the personal. He is the Son of God 
as Messianic King, because He is first Son of God 
by nature. He is ‘the Son’ stmpliciter ; and this 
consciousness of a personal peculiarity in His rela- 
tion to the Father, springing as it no doubt did 
from His sense of entire spiritual oneness, may be 

resumed to go back in some form to the wnat low 

awn of His reflective life (cf. Lk 2”). There was 
no period of His life in which He did not know 
God as His Father ; was not conseious of an un- 
troubled relation of union with Him; did not find 
in His soul the reflection of His character; and did 
not yield to Him His entire love, trust, and 
obedience. We cannot err, therefore, in finding 
the root of Christ’s conception of His kingdom in 
fis own perfect consciousness of His filial relation 
to His Father, together with the new views of 
religion, of righteousness, of duty, and of blessed- 
ness, Which this implied. The consciousness he had 
of Himself as Son, with the correlative idea of God 
as Father, leads to the designation of the kingdom 
as ‘ the kingdom of the Father’ (Mt 13%); just as St. 
Paul also speaks of it as ‘the kingdom of the Son 
of His love,’ into which the Father has translated 
us (Col 115. 3), 


sphere of God’s fatherly love and rule in hearts 
truthfully submitted to Him through His Son; of 
His ney unbounded self-communication for 
the blessing and enrichment of His people. This 
doctrine of Jesus as to the divine Fatherhood, how- 
ever, is not offhand to be identified, as it so often 
is, with the doctrine of the paternal love of God to 
all men, which has for its correlate the doctrine of 
a universal natural sonship of man. It is surpris- 
ing how little basis is found for this doctrine of a 
universal Fatherhood and sonship in the recorded 
sayings of Jesus. It is doubtful if it is to be found 
anywhere, except by implication in the parable of 
the Prodigal] (Lk 15482), That Christ recognizes a 
natural kinship of every human soul with God 
(cf. Gn 135. 3. and a calling and destination of 
every individual to be a son of God in His king- 
dom, is indeed most true; but Fatherhood and 
sonship in His ordinary speech is a relation within 
His kingdom, not a relation of mere nature, but (so 
throughout the whole NT) the result of a divine act 
of grace placing man in this relation (the Pauline 
υἱοθεσία ; cf. Jn 1 1), and of a supernatural im- 
partation of a new nature and life (Jn 886), In 
comparison with this higher, divine relation, the 
natural sinks, as it were, into the background. 
We gain, indeed, the right point of view for 
understanding this doctrine of Jesus on the divine 
Fatherhood, only when we observe that it takes its 
origin, not from the general relation of God to the 
world, or even from the relation of God to believers 
in His kingdom, but primarily from the relation of 
the Father to Himself. It does not begin at the 
cireumference—the general relation of God to man- 
kind, but at the centre—the special, unique, in- 
comparable relation of the Father to the Son. It 
is in the relation to the Son that we have, so to 
speak, the spring of Fatherhood in the heart of 
God. This relation, which in its fulness none other 
can share, is then in its measure extended to those 
who are the members of His kingdom; and, 
finally, extends itself even as a blessed possibility 
to all mankind, in harmony with man’s original 
destination (parable of Prodigal). 

5. With the help of this clue afforded us by the 
personal consciousness of Jesus, we are able to 
advanee to some nearer determination on the sub- 
= of His kingdom. If Jesus was indeed sure of 

imself from the first as the Son of God,—if He 
had this perfect filial consciousness from the 
beginning,—there falls away every ground for 
assuming that His views fluctuated and varied 
regarding this kingdom He came to found, or 
that He did not clearly grasp it from the outset in 
its essential nature, laws, and conditions of success. 
The Gospels give us no warrant for supposing that 
such fluctuation took place; the only point which 
can with plausibility be raised being that discussed 
below: whether from the first He apprehended the 
necessity of His death. If the essential feature in 
His kingdom was the admission of men through 
grace into a relation of sonship akin to His own, 
He could not have varied in His conception of it, of 
its righteousness, or of the general conditions of 
entrance into it, unless His own self-consciousness 
had varied. A second weighty result we reach is, 
that if Jesus was fully conscious of Himself as Son 
of God, and Founder of this kingdom, from the 
first, this kingdom in His view could not have been 
a merely future thing, but must have been con- 
ceived of as already existing. This, again, is a 
point on which much discussion has been raised ; 
whether, namely, the kingdom of God, in the 
teaching of Jesus, has only an eschatological 
sicnificance (thus Kaftan, Sechmoller, etc.), or 
whether it denotes an already existing reality 
(Ritschl, Wendt, ete.). The true view, surely, is 


The kingdom, in this view, is the! that it is not either exclusively. It both has a 
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present being upon earth, and has a_ perfect, 
glorified form in eternity. The existence of the king- 
dom as a present, developing reality is implied in 
the parables of growth (mustard seed, leaven, seed 
growing secretly, Mt 13, Mk 4°%*) ; in the repre- 
sentations of it, in its earthly form, as a mixture 
of good and bad (wheat and tares, the net of fishes, 
Mt 13); in the description of the righteousness of 
the kingdom (Sermon on the Mount) which is to be 
realized in the ordinary human relations; as well 
as in many special sayings (e.g. Mt 12%, Lk 1018 
1721, whether ‘ within’ or ‘among’ makes no differ- 
ence). But, apart from specific declarations, the 
truth is implied in the simple fact that Jesus Him- 
self was present in the full consciousness of His Son- 
ship and calling to be the Founder of the kingdom, 
gathering disciples to Himself as the nucleus of a 
future society. We have formerly observed that in 
the Person of Jesus, even had there been no other, 
the kingdom of God was already present in 
humanity. In Him lay the vital germ of that 
kingdom; He was the Cee and representative 
of its principle of Sonship ; in Him its powers and 
grace were made manifest (Mt 12%). When, as 
the result of His activity, a band of disciples were 
drawn around Him, the members of which were 
introduced by Him into a new fellowship with God, 
and in whose hearts the principle of a divine rule 
was manifestly established, it was more than ever 
evident that the kingdom of God had begun onearth. 

6. Still endcavouring to keep in view the inward 
and essential nature of this kingdom, or reign of 
God among men, which Jesus came to introduce, 
we are led by the representations of the Gospels to 
form such conceptions of it as the following. In 
what is said under these heads, the connexion of 
the kingdom with its Founder, and the teaching of 
Jesus on God, man, righteousness, salvation, will 
receive further illustration. 

(a) The kingdom is in its beginnings, as just 
stated, the imtroduction of a new principle of 
divine rule into the hearts of men, through the 
word (Mt 1315), the truth (Jn 18), the Spirit (Jn 
3° 6), in virtue of which, changed in disposition 
(Mt 18%), they become doers of the will of the 
Father in heaven (Mt 77! etc.). It is therefore, in 
its principle, something inward, vital, invisible 
(Lk 17°71), It is not the idea of Jesus, however, 
that this kingdom should be confined solely to the 
inward life. It is rather a principle working from 
within outwards for the renewal and transfor- 
mation of every department of our earthly 
existence (marriage, the family, the state, social 
life, etc., Mt 19%, Jn 21:11, Mt 227 ete.). It is 
thus a growing, developing thing—as it is repre- 
sented in the parables (Mt 13). The kingdom is 
not fully come till everything in human life, and 
in the relations of man in society, is brought into 
complete harmony with the will of God (Mt 6; 
οἱ. Neander, Life of Christ, p. 89, Eng. tr.). While, 
however, Jesus gives us many incidental indications 
of the true relation of His kingdom to society, it 
is the spiritual or directly religious and ethical 
aspect of the kingdom which alone is more pro- 
minent in His teaching. ‘The whole weight is 
rested on the inward disposition, on the new 
relation to God, on the new life of the Spirit, on 
the new righteousness proceeding from that hfe, 
on the new hopes and privileges of the sons of God. 
Everything is looked at in the light of the spiritual, 
the eternal. We read nothing in Christ of the 
effects of His religion on art, on culture, on 
philosophy, on politics, on commerce, on education, 
on science, on literature, on economical or social 
reform’ (Christian View of God and the World, p. 
406). So also with the apostles. Yet a regenerat- 
ing spirit has gone forth from the gospel of the 
kingdom in all these departments. 


(ὁ) On the other side, the kingdom of God is 
viewed as a sphere of privilege and blessing into 
which the disciple is admitted, in which he receives 
the forgiveness of his sins, attains the satisfaction 
of his spiritual wants, is filled with righteousness, 
and inherits the felicity of the eternal life (Mt 5° 
64 1939 2.554. 46. Lk 418. Jn 657. = © 10% ete.}, Τὸ is 
the summum bonum for nan—the good to be desired 
above all others, and for which everything else 
should be sacrificed (Mt 6 134-46 parables of 
Treasure and Pear}, 19”, Lk 10”, Jn 179 οἴο,). The 
kingdom of God is thus emphatically with Jesus, 
as throughout the whole of Scripture, a kingdom of 
grace, the message of it ‘good tidings’ (Mt 4%, 
Lk 2) 422). Its proclamation is a gospel, and 
it brings to man at once the fullest provision for 
his needs as a sinner, the highest satisfaction of 
his moral life, and the noblest end for his practical 
realization. God’s royalty in His kingdom is 
shown not less by gift than by rule; it is gracious, 
unstinted giving which is the foundation of the 
whole (Mt 77-4, Jn 5!4 67-35 1011. 38 etc.). It is thus 
the sphere of ‘ salvation,’ though this term (σωτηρία) 
is still seldom used (Lk 19°, Jn 4”; οἱ, 
[Or Mt. 167 28°19", Tk. 1918. Jn 81 17 584 1247 ate, ), 
The all-embracing expression for its good is 
‘eternal life’; yet in the Synoptics this term is 
always applied to the future consummation of that 
good (e.g. Mk 10%), whereas in Jn it is used also to 
denote the present possession of the life of God by 
believers (Jn 5%). Wendt justly points out, how- 
ever, that even in Jn this is done only in occasional 
Lapa (Die Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 193), and the 
synoptics also recognize im fact the present re- 
ception and enjoyment oy believers of those 
blessings of the kingdom which Jn designates by 
‘eternal life’ (Mt 5% etc.). 

(c) The kingdom of God is inseparably associated 
with character in its members. The conditions of 
entrance into it are repentance and faith (Mk 1, 
Lk 7° γ38. δ᾽ etc.); its blessings require for their 
reception such mora! dispositions as poverty of 
spirit, humility, meekness, and lowliness of heart, 
spiritual hungering and thirsting (Mt 5% 6 1135. # 
188: 4, Jn 4' 6%) ; as a kingdom of the truth, those 
only that are of the truth (Jn 1887), of an honest 
and good heart (Lk 81°), will receive it; to know 
its doctrine, there must be a willingness to do the 
will of God (Jn 7!”); a desire for the honour of 
men is fatal to seeking the honour that comes 
from God (Jn 5%). These states of mind are not 
the product of nature, but the result of a new 
spiritual birth (Jn 35:5, Within the kingdom, the 
rule of God takes the form of the realization of a 
new and spiritual righteousness in the hearts of 
the members, and in their relations with each 
other and with the world. This righteousness is 
of the essence of the kingdom (Mt 6%), and a 
great part of the teaching of Jesus relates to it 
(notably the Sermon on the Mount). It is at once 
part of the blessing of the kingdom (Mt 5°), and 
a moral task set before the members for their 
accomplishment (Mt 516 721), Its norm is the 
perfection of the Father Himself (Mt 5**)—the 
absolutely Good One (Mk 1018), Like everything 
else in the kingdom, it is the product of a 
divinely given life, and develops from within out- 
wards, from heart to conduct, as a good tree 
brings forth fruit (Mt 71. It differs from the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees in 
motive and in aim, — being spontaneous, where 
theirs was formal and mechanical; spiritual, where 
theirs had regard only to the letter of the precept ; 
done with a sole respect to God, where theirs was 
man-pleasing (Mt 517-618). Its supreme principle is 
love (Mt 713, Mk 127-54), In relation to God, it 
takes the form of a spirit of dependence, and trust 
in His fatherly providence, which relieves from 
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earthly care (Mt 6°-*4 7&1); in its estimate of 
goods, it sets supreme store on the kingdom and its 
righteousness, and seeks these beyond all material 
blessings (Mt 619-38. 31-33) ; in its relation to man, it 
shows itself in mercy, forbearance, forgiveness of 
injuries, active beneficence, and in the_ bright 
shining of a holy example (Mt 55% 88:48. 712). [ts 
standards of judgment are the direct inversion of 
most of those which prevail in the world. It 
inverts, ¢.g., the world’s standards of blessedness in 
calling the poor in spirit, the mourning, the meek, 
the persecuted, etc., blessed (Mt 5°"; cf. Mal 3%); 
the world’s standards of greatness in pronouncing 
that true greatness lies in humility and service 
(Mt 18% 4, Mk 10%, Jn 13!4 5); the world’s standards 
of wisdom in pronouncing the typical wise man of 
the world a fool (Lk 12!) ; the world’s standards 
of the chief good in making that consist in the 
kingdom and its righteousness (Mt 655), ete. Yet, 
in His doctrine of the righteousness of the king- 
dom, Jesus declares that He is not introducing 
anything absolutely new, but only unfolding the 
deepest spirit and teaching of law and prophets 
{Mt δ1- 18 2936-39), 

(zd) It follows from the nature of the kingdom, 
as just described, that it is a kingdom entirely 
spiritual and unworldly in its nature (Jn 18", ef. 
Mk 1029 #)—supernatural and heavenly in its origin, 
powers, blessings, aims, and ends,—a kingdom free 
alike from national and ceremonial limitations, 
working by its own laws, and destined in the end 
to embrace all peoples. There is thus given us from 
another side what we saw to lie already in the 
Lord’s designation of Himself as ‘Son of Man ’— 
the universality of the kingdom of God. Jesus 
already hints at this in Mt 8" ‘They shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham,’ ete.; it is implied in His 
parables (Mt 13 ‘the field is the world,’ v.*; 
parable of Mustard Seed, etc.); is declared else- 
where (Mt 9115 ‘ The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you,’ ctc.); and is announced in several sayings 
of Jn (e.g. Jn 12% ‘1, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,’ etc.). It comes out distinctly in the 
commission after the resurrection (Mt 2815, Mk 161). 
It must also have been given to the consciousness 
of Jesus from the first by the prophecy in Dn 
(235. 44714. 27), Kiqually clear is it from the attitude 
of Jesus to mere ceremonial observances (Mt 15!**°), 
and the critical, discretionary position He assumed 
to the whole Mosaic Law (e.g. the Sabbath, Mk 
2°; marriage, Mt 19%*), that, while Himself 
observing the ordinances of His nation, He did 
not bind these on the members of His kingdom, 
but claimed the right as Son of Man—i.e. the 
Messiah—to alter, change, and abrogate them. 
His relation to the Jewish law He lays down in 
the principle that He came, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil (Mt 5"). But this fulfilment was of a nature 
which meantin part destruction. His aim through- 
out was to judge the details of the law by reference 
to its underlying principle, and to the highest 
needs of men (Mk 2°7),—to go back at every point 
clearly from commands to principles, from outward 
conduct to dispositions of the heart, from forms of 
worship to spirit of worship—and this led to the 
dropping away of everything that was of mere 
provisional or temporary value. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, accordingly, and in all the Gospels, 
the whole stress is laid on the spiritual, the 
ethical, the eternal, and no reference is made to 
the ceremonial law at all. Nay, in the two 
similitudes of the Patch on the Old Garment, and 
tue New Wine in Old Bottles (Mt 918. 27), Jesus 
indicates in the clearest way His consciousness 
that His kingdom was something radically new, 
and not simply a reformed and purified Judaism, 
and that the old forins were utterly inadequate to 


contain the spirit of the new religion—that the 
latter would indeed burst and rend them, if it 
were put into them. 

(¢) The kingdom thus introduced into time and 
history has ¢wo stadia—an earthly and an eternal. 
The consideration of this point involves, finally, 
some investigations to which we proceed. 

(a) A question of much importance here is as to 
the connexion which Jesus conceived to subsist be- 
tween the founding of His kingdom and His death. 
The question is twofold: whether from the be- 
ginning of His ministry He clearly recognized the 
necessity of His death; and, if He did, or even if 
this knowledge came later, what significance He 
attributed to His death for the founding of His 
kingdom, The first point is not to be settled on 
a priori grounds, but from an impartial considera- 
tion of the history. We cannot, however, doubt, 
from a review of all the circumstances, that Jesus 
did, from the commencement of His Messianic 
career, recognize the fate in store for Hiin—whether 
the precise mode of His death is another question 
(but οἵ. Jn 341%), It is true that it was not till 
after the memorable confession at Cresarea Philippi 
that Jesus began to speak plainly to His disciples 
of His approaching sufferings and death (Mt 165] 
ete.), but it does not follow that this was the 
beginning of His own knowledge on the subject. 
On the contrary, it is evident from the clearness, 
fulness, and decision with which He then an- 
nounces His death and resurrection, that these 
topies had long occupied His own thoughts, and 
were already settled convictions in His mind, But 
we are not left entirely to conjecture. It is, on 
the face of it, in the highest degree improbable 
that one who from the outset grasped so clearly 
the essential nature of His kingdom in its contrast 
with the world, who had rejected the teniptations 
to give it another shape (Mt 41-11), who predicted 
so accurately in His parables the stadia of its 
developnient in history (Mt 13), who forewarned 
His disciples of the certain persecutions which 
awaited them for His sake (Mt 51! 10'*"4), could 
have been ignorant of the inevitable collision 
which must occur between Himself and the Jewish 
authorities, and which He must lave foreseen 
could not but issue in [lis death. That He did 
anticipate it is expressly implied in His saying, 
‘The disciple is not above his Master,’ etc. (Mt 
10%), and in His allusion to the bridegroom being 
taken away from them (Mt 915. More definitely, 
Jesus had deeply studied the prophecies, and in 
the very beginning of His ministry announced 
that those relating to the Servant of J” in Is 
were fulfilled in Himself (Lk 45), But He could 
not be unaware of what was written of the death 
of this Servant in Is 53; and the recorded greeting 
of the Baptist, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ ete. 
(Jn 1”), would recall that passage. There are 
other sayings in Jn—those to Nicodemus (Jn 91" 16), 
and especially the enigmatic utterances about giv- 
ing His flesh for the life of the world (Jn 6°-°°)— 
which point in the same direction. But if Jesus 
foresaw [lis death, it was impossible that He 
should not have regarded His temporary sub- 
mission to it as in some way necessary for the 
ends of His kingdom—for, that His subjection_to 
death was, and could be, ody temporary, He 
never, in the strength of His Messianic conscious: 
ness, doubted. His announcement of His death 
is always conjoined with the declaration of His 
rising again (Mt 167! 20” ete.); and the shadow 
of the Cross never clouds for a moment His assur- 
ance of His final coming in glory to judge the 
world (Mt 722 10% 13% 167, Lk 128 etc.). If, 


| accordingly, we ask, What was the significance 


which Jesus attached to His death in connexion 
with the establishment of His kingdom? we are 
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driven, by the passages already cited, to see in 
it more than the mere illustration of a general 
law of sacrifice (Jn 1274), or a proof of fidelity 
in His vocation. We must take an incidental 
saying like Mk 105 ‘For even the Son of Man 
came... to give his life a ransom for many,’ 
not as if it stood alone, but with the depth and 
seriousness of meaning supplied by a context of 
similar utterances. ‘The great passage on the 
expiatory sufferings of the Servant of J” (Is 53) 
must probably be our clue here also. We recall 
the word of the Baptist, ‘The Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1”); the 
saying in which His death is connected with salva- 
tion in the conversation with Nicodemus (‘as Moses 
lifted up the serpent,’ etc., Jn 815; for though the 
‘lifting up’ is a term of exaltation, we can hardly 
fail to associate it with His death); the ‘giving 
his flesh for the life of the world’ in Jn 6; but, 
above all, the solemn and explicit words at the 
institution of the Supper, ‘My blood of the cove- 
nant, which is shed for many unto the remission 
of sins’ (Mt 26%; οἵ, Mk 14%, Lk 9920. 1 Co 11%), 
In keeping with this connexion of His death in 
the consciousness of Jesus with the remission of 
sins, we are told how, after the resurrection, the 
disciples were enjoined to make this a fundamental 
article of their preaching (Lk 24%”). The death of 
Jesus, followed by His rising again, was evidently, 
in the Lord’s own view, a decisive turning-point 
in the history of His kingdom, and in the spiritual 
history of the world; and not till that event had 
taken place, ane the spirit had been given as the 
sequel to it, had the kingdom been fully consti- 
tuted (Lk 24%, Ac 15 2%), 

(8) It remains that we glance at the eschatological 
declarations of Jesus ig a His kingdom, for 
that its earthly phase is to be succeeded by a 
heavenly, in which the separation of good and 
bad shall be finally effocked, and the ripened re- 
sults of its long development shall be garnered up 
under new and glorious conditions, is a constant 
element in His teaching (Mt 137-4? 1928-29 2928. 30 
2555. 46 Jn 141°? 17% etc.). This higher and eternal 
state, described as ‘the regeneration’ (παλιγγεν- 
ela), or ‘the resurrection ’ (wt supra), is introduced 
by the coming (παρουσία) of the Son of Man in 
glory, the resurrection of the dead, and a judg- 
ment which takes account of the conduct alike of 
the professed members of the kingdom, and of 
the nations of mankind (Mt 24, Jn 5-9, Mt 721-33 
25, etc.). The pussies on which this judgment 
proceeds are essential character, with its fruits in 
word and deed: faithfulness or unfaithfulness in 
duty; watchfulness; boldness in confessing Christ, 
or sin in denying Him ; the presence or absence of 
love, etc. ‘The separation which the judgment 
effects is, so far as appears, final (Mt 13%-43 2546 
etc.). In thus carrying the consummation of the 
kingdom into a future life, and connecting it with 
His personal return, Jesus goes entirely beyond 
OT limits; though there also the doctrines of a 
future life in the blessed enjoyment of God, and 
of a resurrection of the dead, are in process of 
formation (Ps 17 491415 7323-26. Ts 958 2619 Hos 68 
1314, Dn 12? etc.). The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion was a cardinal one with the Pharisees; but 
it had its deep roots in the OT doctrines of man, 
of God, of sin, of death, and of salvation (Mt 
2279-33), and, as connected by Jesus with the re- 
demption and new life of His kingdom, is an 
essential part of His religion. The question, 


nevertheless, is one of some difficulty, how far | 


the undoubtedly largely symbolical and figurative 
character of these discourses of Jesus on the last 


things entitles us to rely on them as real repre- | 


sentations of the future? They assuredly do not 


give us a scientific, or perfectly objective, know- | 


ledge of the nature, the course, and relative order of 
these events, such as we can turn with precision 
into a theological system. Yet they are too defi- 
nite and circumstantial to permit of our supposing 
that to the consciousness of Jesus they were mere 
figures, or were not intended to convey to us some 
real knowledge on the subjects of which they treat. 
This question ἐμ- especially in regard to the 
Parousia, Did Jesus, e.g., anticipate for His 
kingdom a long period of development in the 
world before the end came; or was His Parousia 
regarded by Himself as immediate, or, at least, 
as not long to be delayed? Mt 24, with certain 
other passages (Mt 1053 1678), might seem to teach 
the latter, and we know that the times and the 
seasons were not within the human knowledge of 
the Son (Mk 1333, Ac 1%); but a careful considera- 
tion of the whole teaching of Jesus will lead us 
to modify this first impression. We cannot mis- 
take that the picture of the kingdom given us in 
the parables is that of a slowly developing reality, 
bound to a law of rhythm—‘ first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear’ (Mk 4%) 
—with the world and humanity as its sphere of 
manifestation, and good and evil growing side by 
side in it till both are fully ripe (Mt 13); and 
other passages suggest the like idea of a prolonged 
world-development, and a diffusion of the gospel 
among all nations before the end come (Mt 8" 218 
244-14) Lk 191-115; cf. also the post-resurrection 
commissions, Mt 28129, Mk 16! ete.). Against 
these numerous indications the εὐθέως of Mt 24” 
(which may be variously accounted for) cannot 
be allowed to tell; especially as there are not 
wanting signs in the discourse itself of a nearer 
and a remoter horizon (‘these things,’ ‘that day 
and hour,’ vv.3-%%), The truth would seem to be 
that Jesus does not always speak of His Parousia 
(any more than of His kingdom) in the same sense; 
that it is to Him rather a process in which many 
elements flow together into a single image, than 
a single definite event, always looked at in the 
same light. Thus he says to the high priest, with 
obvious reference to the prophecy in Dn, ‘ Hence- 
forth,’ that is, from this time on, ‘ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven’ (Mt 26%), 
He came in His resurrection; in the mission of 
the Comforter; in the power and spread of His 
kingdom, especially after the removal of the limita- 
tions created by the existing Jewish polity (which 
seems to be the meaning in Mt 16%); He comes 
in every great day of the Lord in the history of 
His Church ; He will yet come more conspicuously 
in the events of the future; and, last of all, He 
will personally come to judge the quick and the 
dead. The kingdom Be Bn τεῦς to its goal, not 
peacefully or suddenly, but by a succession of 
great crises (Mt 24), and each of these is in a 
sense the coming of the Son of Man (cf. Reuss’ 
Hist. of Christ. Theol. i. pp. 217, 218; Bruce’s 
Kingdom of God, ch. 12; Orr’s Christian View of 
God and the World, p. 384). 

7. One topic more, of considerable importance, we 
must allude to before leaving this part of our 
subject. It is the much canvassed question of 
the relation of the idea of the kingdom of God to 
that of the Church. If our previous exposition is 
correct, these ideas are not quite identical, as they 
have frequently been taken to be. The kingdom of 
God is a wider conception than that of the Church. 
On the other hand, these ideas do not stand so far 
apart as they are sometimesrepresented. In some 
cases, 6.9. in Mt 168-19, the phrase ‘ kingdom of 
heaven’ is practically synonymous with the 
Church. The Church is, as a society, the visible 
expression of this kingdom in the world ; is indeed 
the only society which does formally profess (very 
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imperfectly often) to represent it. Yet the Church 
is not the outward embodiment of this kingdom in 
all its aspects, but only in its directly religious 
and ethical, z.e. in its purely spiritual, aspect. 
The direct business of the Church, e.g., is not to 
take to do with art, science, politics, literature, 
etc., but to bear witness for God and His truth to 
men, to preach and spread the gospel of the king- 
dom, to maintain God’s worship, to administer the 
sacraments, to provide for the self-edification and 
religious fellowship of believers (οἵ, Christian View 
of God and the World, pp. 409, 410). That Jesus 
contemplated the union of the members of His 
kingdom into such a visible society—or Church— 
is evident from direct statements, as in Mt 168 
(‘on this rock 1 will build my Church’) ; from the 
institution of the apostolate (Mt 105); from the 
instructions about baptism (Mt 28°); from 
the rules of discipline He lays down (Mt 18%"), 
etc.: while the important functions which He 
intrusts to this society are seen from the terms in 
which He speaks of it; the promises He gives to 
it (Mt 1618-*° 18”) ; the authority He confers upon 
it (Mt 1019 1818, Jn 20%); the sacraments He leaves 
with it ; and the assurances of His perpetual pre- 
sence, which are among His last words to it (Mt 
2850), In Jn the deeper root of the Church idea is 
manifest in the conception of the living union of 
the branches with the vine (Jn 15%’). 

Ill. THe TEACHING OF THE EPISTLES AND 
OTHER Books OF NT ON THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop.—In passing from the Gospels, and especially 
the Synopties, to the remaining writings of NT, 
we are sensible at once of a great difference in the 
use made of this conception of the kingdom of God. 
It is no longer the central and all-comprehending 
notion which it was in the popular teaching of 
Jesus, but sinks comparatively into the back- 
ground, where it does not altogether disappear, 
and is employed, so far as retained, in an almost 
exclusively eschatological sense. The difference 
is accounted for by the altered circumstances of 
the Christian community. It was no longer the 
Jesus of the earthly ministry, but the Risen Lord, 
that was the centre of the faith and hope of the 
Christian believers. The Christ had died, had 
risen again, was exalted to heaven, had poured 
out the Spirit, was expected speedily to return to 
judgment ; and interest was concentrated on the 
meaning and bearings of these great facts on 
salvation. The gospel had passed over from Jews 
to Gentiles, and Churches were everywhere bcing 
formed and organized. Under these changed con- 
ditions it was inevitable also that nomenclature 
should change, and that the higher stage on which 
the kingdom of God had entered in history should 
evolve a speech, and forms of conception for itself, 
adapted to its new wants. And this is what 
actually happened. Instead of the kingdom, it is 
now Christ Himself who is the centre of preach- 
ing ; in speaking to Gentiles, His work, the bless- 
ings of His salvation, the nature and fruits of the 
new life of the Spirit, the hopes connected with 
His appearing, are naturally dwelt on without 
reference to the theocratic conception ; as respects 
the earthly form, the idea of the Church necessarily 
displaces every other. The one sphere which these 
altered conditions did not touch was the eschato- 
logical, and here accordingly we find the idea of 
the kingdom, as one among other forms of con- 
ception, retained. 

The phenomenon which here confronts us has, of 
course, struck every careful student of the NT. 
Harnack notices it in his Dogmengeschichte : ‘It 
is not wonderful,’ he says, ‘that in the oldest 
Christian preaching ‘‘ Jesus Christ” meets us as 
frequently as, in the preaching of Jesus, the king- 
dom of God itself’ (i. p. 70; cf. Ritschl, Rechtferti- 


gung, ii. p. 298 ff; Kaftan, Das Wesen, p. 229, 
etc.). In Ae there are a few references which 
show that ‘the kingdom of God’ was still the 
general formula for the substance of Christian 
preaching (812 1422 198 20% 287-31), But in the 
Epistles the term recedes decidedly into the back- 
ground, and, as just stated, is generally used in an 
eschatological sense. 1 P does not use the expres- 
sion; Ja only once (βασιλεία alone, Ja 2°), The 
Pauline theology is developed from its own basis, 
without any systematic attempt to fit it to this con- 
ception. In He it is other ideas that rule. The 
term ‘kingdom’ occurs only once, with a future 
reference (12%). In the Johannine writings, the 
only occurrences are in two places in the Gospel, 
and denote (on Christ’s lips) the present spiritual 
kingdom (3%° 18%—in the latter passage ‘ my 
kingdom’), Generally, in this Gospel, as in the 
Epistles, the idea of the kingdom recedes behind 
that of ‘life.’ The case of Rev requires considera- 
tion by itself. Here, clearly, the idea of the king- 
dom is a governing one. olievers are made a 
kingdom unto God, and have the hope of reigning 
with Christ (1° 851 5%); the Lamb is ‘ Lord of 
lords, and King of kings’ (17:4 1918, cf. 15); and 
the climax of His conflict with His enemies is that 
‘the kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord, and of His Christ ; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever’ (1115: The peculiarity in the 
apocalyptic representation, however, is the inter- 
polation before the general judgment of 1000 years’ 
reign of Christ with His saints on earth, following 
upon a binding of Satan, and a first resurrection 
(201-8). The picture stands alone in NT, though 
the idea involved in it—that of a ‘ pre-eminent 
blossoming time’ for the Church before the final 
consummation—‘ a time in which the Church shall 
celebrate her Sabbath eve,—the eve before the 
Sabbath’ (Martensen)—stands in no contradiction 
with the teaching of Jesus, is in every way prob- 
able, and is not unfamiliar to OT prophecy (Is 115 
35, etc.), 

At first sight the contrast between the apostolic 
gospel and the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics, 
as respects the use made of this idea of the king- 
dom, 1s sufficiently marked ; but when we consider 
the subject a little more carefully—looking rather 
to the essence of the doctrine than to the language 
employed—a substantial harmony is apparent. [Ὁ 
is plain, from the notices in the Ac above cited, 
and from the incidental references, that ‘the 
kingdom of God’ was still a recognized formula to 
cover all the contents of Christian preaching ; 
though, for the reasons already assigned, it had no 
longer the same prominence as at an earlier period ; 
and, while the prevailing tendency was to limit 
this title to the kingdom of the future, and to con- 
nect it with the Parousia (e.g. 2 ‘Th 15, 2 Ti 418, 
where ἐπιφάνεια), there are still a few cases which 
show that it was also applied to the present ex- 
perience and state of privilege of Christians. 
Such, ¢.g., are Ro 14”, where the kingdom of God 
is declared to consist, not in meat and drink, but 
in ‘ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost’; and Col 113, where believers are spoken 
of as already ‘translated’ into ‘the kingdom of 
the Son of his love.’ Apart, however, from the 
mere use of the term,—which is a secondary matter, 
—we cannot fail to see that everything that Christ 
meant by the present being of His kingdom is fully 
recognized and insisted on by the apostolic writers ; 
Christ Himself is ‘the Lord’ (ὁ Κύριος); He is 
exalted to the place of universal dominion at God’s 
right hand (Ac 233-26. 1 Co 15% 5, Eph 1°23, Ph 99: 
He 18 2°, Ja 21,1 P 3” etc.); the kingdom is that 
of God and of Christ (Eph 5°, Col 115); He exer- 
cises, therefore, a present unlimited sway in and 
over His people, and over all things for their sake 
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(Eph 133. Believers, again, are ‘sons of God’; 
are, like Isr., ‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
noly nation, a people of God’s own possession,’ 
called ‘ out of darkness into his marvellous light,’ 
‘a, people of God’ (1 P 2%); they are renewed and 
dwelt in by His Spirit, which gives them the 
victory over sin in their members (Ro 7* 8!) ; 
erace ‘reigns’ in them (Ro 5?! 613. 11%) ;—in short, 
everything that can constitute a present kingdom 
of God on earth is acknowledged as existing in 
their case. If, therefore, there is any contrast 
with the teaching of Christ, it is in the advance 
to a higher, richer conception of the spiritual 
life than was possible at an elementary stage of 
instruction. 

As respects the peculiarities of the doctrine of 
the kingdom of God in the Pauline Epistles, it is 
not necessary to add much to what has been said. 
The kingdom, in the apostle’s view, as in Christ’s 
own teaching, is connected with ‘a redemption 
(ἀπολύτρωσι:) through his blood,’ and with forgive- 
ness of sins (Col 113, ef. Eph 1’). In its form of 
glory it awaits the appearing of Christ (2 Th 15°, 
2 Ti 48), But as in Rev we have the millennial 
doctrine, so in St. Paul we have the doctrine of 
the development of the man of sin and of the 
apostasy prior to the advent (2 Th 25:10 cf. Mt 
241-12), Tt is still a moot question how far this 
doctrine is moulded upon current representations 
of Antichrist, and how far it is original (cf. refer- 
ences in Stanton’s Jewish and Christian Messiah, 
p. 810). In St. John’s Epistles the idea is more 
eeneralized (1 Jn 218. # 48); while in the Apocalypse 
it assumes the threefold form of the Beast, the 
False Prophet, and the Woman (Rev 13. 17). 
Finally, St. Paul alone gives us the sublime idea 
of an ultimate rendering up of the mediatorial 
kingdom by the Son to the Father, ‘ that God may 
be all in all’ (1 Co 15%). 

It 1165 beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
the various shapes which this great scriptural idea 
of the kingdom of God has assumed in its 
course down the ages. ‘The chief are the Patristic 
Chiliastic idea; the Medizval or Catholic idea 
(as in Augustine, who, however, has glimpses of 
a wider truth in his City of God); the Refor- 
mation idea, which still identifies the kingdom 
too exclusively with the Church; and the 
various modern forms of conception in the Church 
and schools from Kant downwards. <A great im- 
pulse has been given to the study of this notion by 
the later Ritschlian theologians, who have done 
much to restore it to its just importance. It must 
however, always remain doubtful—and the diversi- 
ties in the apostolic teaching give additional force 
to the doubt—how far this single idea of the king- 
dom of God is fitted to serve as the principle of an 
exhaustive system of theology. Its proper place 
would seem to be within the system as defining the 
end in the light of which God’s whole purpose in 
Christ is to be read ; and in this way it is fitted to 
render essential service as the bond of union between 
dogmatic theology and Christian ethics — two 
departments which have hitherto stood too far 
apart. It does this service by introducing the 
idea of an end which is at the same time an aim— 
in setting before the individual as his life-task 
the realization of that kingdom of God which is 
God’s own end in creation and redemption. The 
social tendencies of our age give this idea of the 
kingdom of God a special value for our own time; 
and we may expect that its importance will be 
increasingly recognized,—on the one hand, in its 
ennobling effect on the conception of Christian 
work, and the higher spirit of unity it tends to 
engender in those engaged init; and, on the other, 
im broadening the conception of Christian duty as 
embracing the obligation to labour for the suprem- 


acy of God’s will in ad/ the departments of private, 
social, and public life. It may be that the time 
has come for a resuscitation of this idea of Jesus 
which the exigencies of the apostolic age threw 
somewhat into the background; and that new 
aang and triumphs await it in the com- 
plexities of our modern social life, which even 
inspired men of the first generation could not 
reasonably foresee. 
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. Purpose, 
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. Date of the Editor. 

. Later Editors. 

. Sources and Composition of Kings considered in detail. 
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1. TITLE, SCOPE, AND PLACE IN CANON.—The 
title in AV, RV is ‘The first (second) Book of the 
Kings.” Heb. (2) αὶ σὴ ‘Kings I. IL’; LXX 
BAXSIAEION Γ (Δ). The use of the definite article 
in the English Version, ‘the Kings,’ is therefore 
unwarranted. The narrative of lings, like those 
of Samuel and Chronicles, is continuous, and the 
division into two books is clearly a later device, 
and no part of the scheme of the original editor. 


9 OF B® δ DO μὶ 


The division of the Hebrew text of Kings into two hooks is 
not found in the MSS or in the early printed editions, It first 
occurs in the great Rabbinic Bible of Daniel Bomberg, published 
at Venice 1616-17, where an asterisk hetween 1 K. 29254 and 2 K 11 
calls attention to a note in the margin —onndss oS nn [83 
yay) abo spp. ‘Here the non-Jews (i.e. Christians) hegin 
the fourth Book of Kings.’ A similar note is found hetween 
1 and 2 8. Cf. Ginsburg, Zntrod. to the Alassoretico-critical 
dit. of the Heb. Bible, pp. 45, 9801. Thus the division in MT 
seems to have been an innovation from LXX, Vulg. While in 
LXX no known MS presents an undivided text of 1. 2 Καὶ, 3. 4 K, 
1. 2 Ch, it is interesting to note that in B the first verse of each 
second hook appears also at the close of each first hook respec- 
tively—a fact which shows that the divider of the hooks was 
desirous of indicating the inner connexion existing between the 
first and second divisionsin eachcase. Of. the manner in which 
in MT Ezr 11-32 (to Sy») repeats 2 Ch 3622-23, of which it origin- 
ally formed the unhroken continuation. 


Kings takes up the history of the kingdom of 
Israel at the pomt which has been reached by the 
narrative of Samuel, viz. the last days of David’s 
reign, and the appointment of Solomon as _ his 
successor. Passing from Solomon to an account of 
the circumstances which led to the disruption of 
the kingdom, the editor from this point gives a 
parallel history of the divided kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. The fall of the northern kingdom 
having been recorded (2 K 17), the narrative con- 
tinues with an account of the fortunes of the 
southern kingdom until its destruction by Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the final deportation of the 
Judeans to Babylon, B.c. 586. The concluding 
section of the work carries the history down to the 
release of king Jehoiachin from prison in the 
37th year of his captivity (B.c. 561), under Evil- 
Merodach, the successor of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Kings belongs to the second of the three divisions 
of the Hebrew Canon—the Neébh?im (o'x'33) or Pro- 
phets. In this division the book forms, with Joshua, 
Judges, and Samuel, the earlier section, styled 
Nebhiim rishénim (Οὐ δ ox-21), the Former Pro- 
phets, as distinct from the Latter P: ophets—Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve minor prophets. 
The justification of this nomenclature as it applies 
to Kings is to be gathered from consideration of 
the purpose which the writer of the book appears 
to have had in view. 

2. PuRPOSE.—Kings may accurately be described 
as a history of the period of the monarchy of Israel 
and Judah; and indeed, on account of the excel- 
lence of the sources employed for the composition 
of the work, takes first rank among the historical 
documents of the OT. But the mere compilation 
of a history is not the sole, or main, purpose of the 
writer. This may rather be characterized as 
religious and admonitory. History is employed as 
the vehicle of certain special religious lessons, 
drawn from the past, which the writer desires to 
inculeate upon his own age, and upon future 
generations. Thus an exhaustive employment of 
the historical sources which lay at his disposal is 
no part of his plan. So far from claiming to have 
utilized to the full his sources of information, he 
definitely and repeatedly refers to them as con- 
taining further details of fact likely to be of 
interest to the curious (I 1151 141% 2 al, See 
below). His _ purpose is consistent with a 
selection from his materials ; and this selection he 
carries out with such skill that the simple narration 
of the facts of history generally suffices to convey 
the lesson which the writer has at heart, even 
apart from his own comment and application. 

The religious standpoint of the writer of Kings 
is that of the Book of Deutcronomy. He is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of this book, and his lan- 
guage is strongly coloured by its phraseology (sce 
below). 

Thus his aim is to apply to the past history of 
his race, from the time of Solomon and onward to 
his own day, the Deuteronomic standard, and to 
exemplify the view that prosperity is to be traced 
to a faithful regard for this standard, failure and 
catastrophe to its deliberate repudiation. The 
leading principles of Deut. upon which the writer 
of Kings desires to lay stress may be said, in the 
main, to be two: (i.) Whole-hearted devotion to J” 
as Israel’s only God, an obligation based upon the 
fact that J” has made choice of Israel from among 
the nations as His special possession, (ii.) Sacri- 
ficial worship of J” to be conducted only at one 
centre, viz. at the temple at Jerusalem, the place 
which J” has chosen to set His name there. Con- 
formity to these two principles is made the test 
to which the decds of individual kings are brought, 
and in accordance with which a verdict is pro- 
nounced upon their characters. 

The writer’s ideal of kingship is David, the 
faithful worshipper and servant of J”. The piety 
of David is repeatedly the norm to which the 
action of his descendants is referred, and, when 
the times are darkest and apostasy most rampant, 
it is for David’s sake that J” still keeps a ‘lamp’ 
alight for him at Jerusalem. 

Accordin gly, the marked prosperity of the earlier 
part of Solomon’s reign is due to the fact that he 
‘loved J”, walking in the statutes of David his 
father’ (I 3°). It is true that a qualification has 
to be added,—‘ only he sacrificed and burnt incense 
in the high places,’ a mode of action alien to the 
enactment of Deut. with regard to the central 
sanctuary (Dt 12°% al.). This, however, can be 
lightly passed over, in view of the fact that the 
temple at Jerusalem was not yet built—a point 
in excuse which is expressly cited (v.?), apparently 
by some later reviser of the text (sce below on 
cli. 3). The building of the temple by Solomon, 
as the sanctuary of Js choice, receives specially 
detailed treatment (5-7); its dedication aflords 
scope for the utmost emphasis which can be laid 
upon its importance as the centre of J”’s manifesta- 
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tion to His people (ch. 8), and is the occasion of a 
renewal of the promises made to Solomon upon the 
condition of his faithful adherence to the spirit of 
the Deuteronomic code (ch. 9%). 

The decay of Solomon’s power is traced (ch. 11) 
to his marriage alliances with foreign women in 
deliberate infringement of J”s command (Dt 7}-4, 
Ex 3416 J; cf. 905 237 D*), and the consequent 
introduction of their idolatrous cults. This leads 
directly to the division of the kingdom, and the 
irrevocable loss of ten tribes to the house of 
David. 

Jeroboam, the first monarch of the new kingdom 
of Israel, though J”s appointed agent in bringing 
about the disruption (ch. 11°), yet no sooner 
succeeds to power than he sows the seeds of the 
ruin of the Northern Kingdom. The introduction 
of the calf-worship (ch. 1358.) is regarded by the 
writer as the great blot upon Israel’s history; and 
that not only as the worship of J” under an outward 
symbol in contravention of the second command- 
ment, but also as being, so far as the kingdom of 
the ten tribes was concerned, a fatal blow aimed 
against the centralization of worship at the temple 
in Jerusalem. It is on account of the maintenance 
of this cult of the calves up to the fall of the N. 
Kingdom that a uniformly unfavourable verdict 
is passed by the writer upon every king of Israel, 
even upon Jehu, who was most zealous as an 
eradicator of the foreign cult of Ba‘al-Mellart 
(IL 10-31), ΤΙ 177-38 21-23 presents us with the 
writer’s reflections upon the causes which brought 
about the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 
and, among other forms of idolatry cited as 
instances of unfaithfulness to J”, the ‘ great sin ’ of 
Jeroboam occupies the crowning position (vv.*!"*’), 

The kingdom of Judah, as the heritage of the 
house of David and the seat of J“”s sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, is regarded by the writer with more 
favourable eyes. Certain of its kings— Asa, 
Jchoshaphat, Jehoash, Amiaziah, Azariah, and 
Jotham—have a more or less favourable estimate 
taken of their characters, though in every case it 
is nientioned to their disadvantage that ‘the high 
places were not removed,’ t.¢. that the sacrificial 
worship of J” was conducted elsewhere than at the 
central sanctuary only. In the cases of Hezekiah 
and Josiah the writer’s verdict isone of unqualified 
approval. This is because Hezekiah appears as the 
initiator of a religious reformation which aiins at 
the removal of the high places (II 18*-)—a policy 
which, after the idolatrous reaction under Manasseh 
and his son Amon, is fully carried out by Josiah 
upon the lines of the Deuteronomic code, which 
was discovered in the temple during the 18th year 
of his reign (II 225"; see DEUTERONOMY). 

It is this Deuteronomic reformation which, 
according to Kings as it stands in its present form, 
avails to delay the doom pronounced upon the 
kingdom of Judah on account of the apostasy of 
Manasseh (11 211015 9315-20), Perhaps, in the view 
of the first editor of the book, it might have 
availed to save the kingdom and to restore it to its 
pristine glory. This is a question which depends 
mainly upon consideration of the date which is to 
be assigned for the editing of Kings, and the char- 
acter and extent of the additions which the book 
has received in later times. 

3. METHOD AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
EpiTor.—Tlie editor of Kings, in dealing with a 
period of about 400 years in length, naturally makes 
use of carlier written documents for the purpose 
which he has in view. These documents, which 
form his sources of information, are in some cases 
expressly named. Wehave mention of ‘the book 
of the acts of Solemon’ (soe "123 28p; I 11%), and 
of ‘the book of the annals’ (ΗΠ "39 ‘ acts of days,’ 
2,6. ‘daily record of events’) of the kings of Israel’ 
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(I 14% @i.), and also ‘of the kings of Judah’ 
(I 1439 al.).* 


An official ‘recorder’ (7°3]50, lit. ‘the man who brings to 
remembrance’; LXX ὁ ὑπομιμνήσκων, 6 ὑπομνηματογράφος, ὁ ἐπὶ 
τῶν ὑπομνηῤιά των) is mentioned among the ministers of David 
(2 S 810 2025), Solomon (1 K 48), Hezekiah (2 K 1818. 37), and 
Josiah (2 Ch 3418), and it may be assumed that the same office 
existed in the northern as in the southern kingdom. Probably, 
the work of this ‘recorder’ was that of state-annalist, whose 
duty consisted in taking note in writing of the important events 
of his time (cf. Est 229 61), It is not clear whether the editor of 
Kings had access to the annals of both kingdoms at first-hand, 
or whether his ‘ books of the annals’ were not rather continuous 
histories based mainly upon the annals, and thus rather of a 
literary than an official character. The latter view is most 
generally adopted (cf. especially Kuenen, Onderzoek, ὃ 248; 
Oornill, Hinlevtung, p. 111f.). 


Besides these state records, the editor employs 
other nameless sources, which will be noticed in 
dealing in detail with the composition of Kings. 
At this point it should be observed that, as in the 
cases of the Hexateuch and of Judges and Samuel, 
so in the case of Kings, the editor’s work is rather 
that of a compiler or rcdacter than that of an 
author strictly so termed. In giving a summary 
of the events of any particular reign, he appears, 
it is true, often to epitomize in his own language 
information which was contained at greater length 
in the ‘Annals.’ In other cases, however, he 
incorporates whole narratives, or sections of narra- 
tives, so far as they suit his purpose, in their 
original form, merely welding the sourees together 
so as to construct a continuous history. 


The proof that such was the method of the editor is to be 
found chiefly in the variations in style and language between 
different portions of Kings. Lengthy prophetical narratives 
stand side by side with brief political and statistical notices. 
Different sections are marked by dialectical peculiarities. Thus 
the great group of narratives which, commencing with 1 17 and 
running on into the middle of II, relate the affairs of the kingdom 
of Israel, shows traces of a peculiar diction which may be sup- 
posed to be North Palestinian (see below on I 17ff.). Later 
sections, again, exhibit a decadence of style, e.g. the use of the 
perfect with weak ) in place of } consecutive with the im- 
perfect—II 184. 36 1918 214.6 934. 5. 8.10. 13.14.15, There are variations 
between section and section in the form of proper names :— 
II 121% is peculiar among the Elijah narratives in using the 
form maby beside the ordinary my: If 181416 employs the 
form ΠΡ instead of i:pin, which is used uniformly in 
[I 1813. 17-20 end. And especially, as we shall proceed to notice, 
the editor himself is characterized by the use of a phraseology 
which serves as a clear indication of the portions of his book 
which are to be traced to hisown pen. Anothermark of the 
composite nature of Kings is the existence of a small number of 
discrepancies in detail: e.g. I 513 (Heb. 27) 1128 are incon- 
sistent with I 922; I 1222-24 disagrees with I 1439, 


To the editor is due the stereotyped form into 
which the introduction and conclusion of a reign 
is thrown, and which constitutes, as it were, the 
framework upon which the narrative as a whole is 
built. The regularity of the editor’s method in 
the construction of this framework is worthy of 
special notice. The form in which the account of 
a reign is introduced is as follows. For kings of 
Judah :—1. A synchronism of the year of accession 
with the corresponding reigning year of the con- 
temporary king of Israel, probably calculated by 
the editor himself. This, commencing with Abijah, 
naturally ceases with Hezekiah, upon the fall of 
the N. Kingdom. 2. Age of the king at accession. 
3. Length of his reign. 4. Name of the queen- 
mother. This, together with 2, 3,is drawn from 
the ‘Annals.’ 5. A brief verdict upon the king’s 
character, framed in aceordance with the Deutero- 
nomic standard. for kings of Israel: —1. A 
synchronism of the year of accession with the 
corresponding reigning year of the contemporary 
king of Judah. 2. Length of the king’s reign. 3. 


* In speaking of the named sources of Kings, we may add the 
reference to ‘the Book of the Upright’ (Book of Jashar as in 
Jos 1018, 2 § 118), which is to be restored from LXX after I 818 
(LEX 1893), οὐκ ἰδοὺ αὕτη γεγρώπται tv βιβλίῳ τῆς ὠδῆξι represents 
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A brief verdict as to his character, always un- 
favourable, and generally consisting of two parts: 
a. Statement of the general fact that he did evil in 
the sight of J”; 6. More special mention of his 
following the sins of Jeroboam. The conclusion 
of the account of a reign takes the following form :— 
1. An indication of the editor’s principal source, 
containing further details as to the = in question. 
Usually we read— 
‘And the rest of the acts of M. and all that he did, 
are they of the Acts of Solomon?’ 
not written of the Annals of the kings of Judah ?’ 
on the book } of the Annals of the kings of Israel ?’ 
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When further details, general or special, are mentioned ag 
existing in the source, these usually stand immediately after 
‘and all that he did,’ e.g.1 1141 ‘and his wisdom.’ An exception 
is I 1623 (Asa), where ‘and all his might’ precedes, 

Slight variations of this stereotyped form are— 

A. ‘And the rest of all the acts,’ ete, Δ) “ars shy) 1 152 
(Asa), 

B. Total omission of ‘and ail that he did’; without further 
details 6 times, viz. 1 1419 (Jeroboam) 1629 (Zimri), II 1418 (Ama- 
ziah) 1611 (Zechariah) 1645 (Shallum); with further details IT 202° 
(Hezekiah), 

Reading ‘ which he did’ "yy WwW, 6 times, viz. I 1627 (Omri), 
II 118 (Ahaziah of Israel) 1415 (Jehoash of Israel) 1619 (Ahaz) 2125 
(Amon); ‘and what he did’ ayy avn) 1 165 (Baasha); ‘and hia 
might which he did’ nyy WR inAan, 1 2245 (46 Heb. Jehoshaphat), 

O. ‘ Behold, they are’ 035, in place of ‘ are they not}’ OF xn 
δ times, viz. I 1419 (Jeroboam), II 1511.15. 26.81 (Zechariah, 
Shallum, Pekahiah, Pekah). 


2, Mention of the king’s death and burial— 
(a) ‘And M., slept with his fathers, 
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3. Notice of the due succession of the king’s 
son— 

‘And N. his son reigned in his stead.’ 

ῬΒΠΒ tag ’a 9501 

The following table exhibits the regularity with 
which this system is carried out. When any fact 
above mentioned as belonging to the introduction 
is omitted in that position, but added subsequently 
in the narrative of the reign or in the summary, 
this is indicated by the sign +:— 


Introduction. Conclusion. 
David 12ab J 210 
I 38 1146. 42 Solomon 12ab3 1141. 45 
Kings of Judah. 
1421.22.31 234(5)+4 Rehoboam 12ab3 1429. 31 
151-3 1345 Abijah 12ab3 1674.8 
159-11 1845 Aga 12ab3 15232. 24 
2241-44 12345 Jehoshaphat 12ab3 φῦ. 50 
816. 17 1235 Jehoram 12ab3 II 829. 24 

II 825-27 029 1234541 Ahaziah 2b 928b 
113 +3 Athaliah ΒΞ ws 
121-4 13845 Jehoash 1208 1220, 22 
141-4 12345 Amaziah 12b(a) 1418.20b, (22m) 
151-4 12345 Azariah 12ab3 156.7 
1582-35 12345 Jotham 12ab3 1636. 38 
161-4 1235 Ahaz 12ab3 1619. 20 
181-3 12345 Hezekiah 12a3 2020. 21 
211. 2 2345 Manasseh 12ab3 2117.18 
2119-22 2345 Amon 12b3 2125, 29 
221.2 2345 Josiah 12b(3) 4829. 80 
2331. 32 2346 Jehoahaz me ees 
2336. 37 2345 Jehoiakim 12a3 245.6 
2.48.9 2345 Jehoiachin on san 
9418. 19 2345 Zedekiah aco ooo 

Kings of Israel. 

I 1393f.1420a +3b2 Jeroboam 1988 I 1429. 28 
1525. 26 123ab Nadab 1 1521 
1533.34 123ab Baasha 12ab3 165. 6 
168. 13 12 +3 #£=£Elah 1 1614 
16450.19 12 +3ab Zimri 1 1620 


i  ————————— 
* Once with singular active verb used impersonally : ἹΠΝ 727") 


| «And (one) buried him,’ I 2128 (Amon), 


—_—_—_——— ι͵ιιι͵͵͵ ὁ ὁὃΘΝΘΝΨΝΟΘἝὍὍΘῊἭἍήῆΈΣ; 
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Introduction. Conclusion. 
Kings of Israel (continued), 

11623. 25.28 123ab Omri 122b3 1627. 28 
1629-31 123ab Ahab 12a3 2239. 40 
2251-52 = 123ab Ahaziah (3)1 IT 117. 16 

II 31-3 123ab Jehoram wus ἘΠῚ 
1029. 31. 36 +3bb2 Jehu 12ab3 1034. 35 
131.2 123ab Jehoahaz 12ab3 138. 9 
1310. 11 123ab Jehoash 12a(3)2b12ab3 1512}. 14158. 
1423. 24 123ab JeroboamlI. 12a3 1428. 29 
158.9 123ab Zechariah 1 1511 
1513 12 Shallum 1 1515 
1517. 16 123ab Menahem 128,3 1521. 22 
15:9. 24 123ab Pekahiah 1 15% 
1527. 28 123ab Pekah 1 1531 
171.2 1238 Hoshea ond 


In the body of the narrative there are certain 
formulz which are employed for the introduction 
of an historical notice, to indicate that it is more 
or less contemporaneous with the events of the 
narrative immediately preceding. The frequency 
with which these formule recur, especially in the 
citation of brief facts from the ‘ Annals,’ renders 
the inference fair that they are due to the hand of 
the editor, and represent his methods of piecing 
together the extracts derived from his sources. 
Of such expressions the most usual is ‘ Then’ (1x), 
[ 316 81. 12 gilb. 2b 117 1621 998 (Heb,™) +s IL 5220 1917 
(Heb.?8) 14° 1516 165, 

When greater definiteness seemed desirable, 
other phrases are employed. These are: ‘Jn those 
days’ (n79 03), IL 10° 159720! ; ‘In his days’ (va), 
[ 1639, IL 850 23 24! and 159 (emend after LXX); 
‘At that time’ (wna nyz), I 141, 11 168 1816 201) 242° , 
ef, 1. 855 11%, ἢ 8553 

Besides the construction of the framework of the 
book and the welding of the material, the editor 
is also responsible for a number of passages of 
greater or less length, which point and enforce the 
religious purpose of his composition. These pas- 
sages generally take the form of a commentary 
upon the causes which operated in bringing about 
the developments of history, framed in accordance 
with the Deuteronomie model. Very frequently, 
also, the editor allows himself eoretderntibe twilthes te 
in the expansion and adaptation of the speeches 
contained in his narrative, in illustration of the 
same standpoint. In passages of this character 
the editor’s hand may readily be distinguished. 
They exhibit a constant recurrence of strongly 
marked phrases, to be found elsewhere for the 
most part only in Deuteronomy or in books which 
exhibit the influence of Deuteronomy, and therefore 
presumably derived from that source. Other ex- 
pressions stand alongside of these Deuteronomistic 
expressions, and are of a part with the thoughts 
of which they are the vehicle; and these possess 
an individuality of their own, and are peculiar (or 
nearly so) to Kings. To the former class the 
following phrases may be assigned ; *— 

1, “ neva tay Keep the charge of J”; 1 23, Dt 11}; 
οὗ, Jos 228 (1)2). 

2. a91a abn Walk in the ways of J”; 1 25 314 
G88 1188. 36. DE 88 1012 1122 199 2617 289 30}16..1 05 225 (D2), 
Zec 3’, Is 42%, 2 Ch 6%, Ps 8126 (44 Heb.) 119° 128); 
ef. Hos 14° (9 Heb.). 

3. VOI) Yes Vos ΛΠ ΡΠ ον Keep his statutes, and 
his commandments, and his judgments, and his 
testimonies (generally one or more of these terms 
is omitted): I 2% 314 612 956.61 946 1784-38 1418 1] 
1716. 19. 37 186 933, The phrase is of constant occur- 
rence in Dt 4% 40 5 (26 Heb.) 6? αἰ. 

4, πὰ vwicdy ny Sova yop That thou mayest 
prosper in (or cause to prosper) all that thou doest : 
I 23, Dt 29° (° Heb.). 

5. ὙΆΏΤΩΝ 5 (apa) orp! md That J” may (might) 
establish his word: 1 24 1215 (|| 2 Ch 1015), Dt 98; 
ef, 16", 18 1%, Jer 334, Dn 912, 

* The sign 7 indicates that all occurrences of any particular 


phrase are cited. The sign RD denotes the Deuteronomic 
Kedactor, i.e. the prime editor of Kings. 


6. (yes, wea) viay-dom (0333, 1237) abvan With ail 
the (his, their) heart, and with all the (his, their) 
soul: I 2 88 (| 2Ch 638), IL 238 (| 2Ch 3481)%, 
Dt 4° 6° 1013 11% 133 (4 Heb.) 2616 803. 6.10. Jos 295 
2314 (both D*), 2 Ch 1613, IL 2375 adds nkxo>on and 
with all his might, a use of the substantive 1k» only 
to be paralleled by Dt 6°. 
πε inn5-baa With all his (their) heart : I 828 148, 

7. ἼΡΠ ΠΝ) nary > ay Keep for him (etc.) the 
covenant and the kindness (J” as subject): I 8” 
(| 2 Ch 612), Dt 7% 12, Neh 15 9%, Ps 89° (9 Heb.), 
Dn 94; cf. I 3° hast kept for him this great 
kindness. 

8. ma ΡΞ As it ts this day (the phrase calls atten- 
tion to the fulfilment of a promise or threat): I 
36 84 (19 Ch 615) 61. Dt 230 420. 33 516 4915 9038 (27 Heb.), 
Jer 110 2516 3270 44% 3, 1 Ch 287, Dn 97-9; aya ovap 
Dt 6%, Jer 44”, Ezr 9715, Neh 9 Im pre-Deut. 
writings the only occurrences are Gn 50” (E), 
1S 228-137, Gn 39! (J) is different. 

9, HIND We aoy Thy people, which thou hast 
chosen: I 3° a reminiscence of Dt 758 14?; ef. 437, 

10. vac > oxo ia J” my God hath given me 
rest on every side: 1 54 (1[5 Η6}.), 285 7+, Dt 12” 
25”, Jos 21* 23! (both D?); cf. Dt 37°, Jos 1% 15 
224 (both 192). 

11. Reference to Js choosing (70>) of Jerusalem 
as the seat of his sanctuary: I 816 4-46 1118, 32. 36 
1421, 1] 217 2377, The allusion is to Dt 125 11. 16. 21. 26 
1438. 24. 25 1520 163. 6. 7. 11. 15. 16 176, 10 196 9G2 3111, 

12, nom yaya by) bye opgia owe torpy beter ΤΟΝ “ 
J” God of Isracl, there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath: 1 8% a reminiscence of 
Dt 4°; ef. Jos 24> (D?). 

13. opiaxd (mpi, 11} am Ww Which thou gavest (he, 
I gave) to their fathers : 1 8*- %- 4 141, 11 21°; ef. 
Dt 264, and the common phrase of Dt which J” 
our (your, ete.) God is about to give us (you, etc.), 
120. 25°929 920 440 516 αἱ, 

14. γνῷ roxa In any of his gates: 1 831 (upon the 
authority of LX-X, Pesh., in place of the impossible 
vyy pixa, MT), Dt 15? 16° 17? 2816 (11 Heb.) ; cf. 18° f. 

15, amas yp $y ony meg wx ord, All the days 
that they live upon the land: I 89. (|| 2Ch 634), 
Dt 410 19] 31134, 

16. aneya qyop aging ay Thy mighty hand and thy 
stretched out arm: I 8% (|| 2 Ch 6%), Dt 494 515 719 
11? 26%, Jer 21° (different order) 327! (yix), Ezk 
20,382. 4, Ps 1362t. Mighty hand alone, Dt 3% 6” 7° 
9% 34! Ex 3) 6! 32” (all JE) 13° (EZ), Nu 20° (JE, 
referring to Edom), Neh 119, Dn 9{; οἵ. Jos 45) 
(D2). Stretched out arm alone, II 17%, Dt 9%, Jer 
275 3217, Ex 68 (P)f. 

17. prsnpyop All the peoples of the earth: 1 8® 
([ 2 Ch’ 63) 53-8, Dt 28% Jos 433 (D2), Ezk 31%, 
Zeph 3”, 

18, 395 jm Deliver over to (lit. set before): 1 835 
(2 Ch 635), Dt 12 2 281. 88. 86 72. 28 9314 (15 Heb) 287+ 35 
315, Jos 10 116 (both D?), ὅσ 11° Is 41%, all the 
oceurrences of the phrase in this special sense. 

19. Shall bethink themselves (lit. bring back to 
their heart azd-by iswm) in the land whither they 
are carried captive: 1 8" a reminiscence of Dt 30°. 

20. Return unto thee with all their heart, ete.: I 
846, 11 23%, Dt 30"; cf. Jer 3”. 

21. For they be thy people and thine inheritance, 
which thou broughtest forth out of Egypt: 1 851 a 
reminiscence of Dt 9°”. 

22, Sman wa The furnace of iron: 1 8, Dt 4™, 
Jer 1161. ; 

23. Hath gwen rest (np) unto his people Israel : 


[1 856, probably with reference to Dt 12°; cf. Ps 954. 


2, There hath not failed (lit. fallen b51) one word 
of all his good promise which he promised: I 855, 
Jog 213 934 (both D?). 

25. That all the people of the earth may know, 
etc.: 1 8, Jos 474 (D’). 
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26. That J” he is God (lit. the God wnbyn) ; there 
ts none else: I 8°, Dt 43% 89, 

27. ov nd mvp To put my name there: I 9° 11% 
1421, Τὶ 214-7 (referring to I 9%), Dt 125-21 1474, In 
Dt the more ordinary plirase is to cause his name 
to dwell there oy iP j28), 12% 1438 16% 6. ἢ 9G? ; ef. 
No. 64. 

28, nvnnr$3 All the days (i.e. for ever) : 1 93 115% 89. 
IT 8 1797, Dt 44° 529 (2 Heb.) 624111 1423 185 199 2529 33, 
Jos 4* (D?), 1S 23% 85 (Redactor), Jer 315° (Heb.*) 8239 
9918 35, Thus tlie expression used absolutely * 
appears to be purely Deuteronomic. In I 8” Dt 41° 
12' 31 it is defined, and to some extent limited, by 
the added words, that they (ye) live upon the land. 

29. Shall go and serve other gods, and worship 
them: I 9° (ἢ 9 Ch 719), Jos 9318 (D2): οὗ, Dt 1115 173. 
The phrase ony omy Jay serve other gods, occurs also 
Dt 7? 1333 (7-14 Heb,) 9836. δι. Jer 164, Jg 1018 (Deut. 
compiler), Jos 24716 (KE), 1S 88 261%; cf. Jer 44°. 
Other gods, with serve not preceding as governing 
verb, but closely following with suffix in reference, 
is found I 9° (2. Ch 7”), [1 17*, Dt 8% 13? (ILeb.?) 
9814 8017 317, Jer 1110 1310 164 299 25° 3515, Jp 219 
(Deut. compiler). Other gods, without serve: I 
11% 19 149, ΤΊ 17% 31. 38 2917 (12 Ch 34%), all R°, Π 5", 
Dt 57 64 11% 18% 3118. Jer 116 78% 18 19418 3058 
4.15. 8. 15 Jo 22-17 (Deut. compiler), Ex 20° (Ε) 23% 
(J), Hos 3}, 2 Ch 2877, 

30. arivdi vind For a proverb and for a byword: 1 91 
(12 Ch 7%), Dt 2837, Jer 2497. 

41. 2 pai Cleave to; of strange wives, 1 11*; of 
sins of Jeroboam, 11 3°; of cleaving to J”, 11 18°, Dt 4% 
1030 1122 134 © eb.) 307°, Jos 22° 238 (both D?)—all 
the occurrences in this special moral sense. 

32, “ox ibn Go after; a false god, 11151 21%8, 
1L 178 (all R°), 1 1818. 51. Dt 43 G4 gi? 1128 132 (3 Heb.) 
2314, Je 2!219 (Deut. compiler), Jer 25: 28. 79 111° 13% 
161: 25° 35%, Ezk 20" ; ef. Hos 25: 18 (7. 16 Heb.). Of 
following J”: I 148 (ΠΡ) 182, Dt 18: (° Heb.), 2 Ch 
o4*!, Hos 1110], 

33. 7 rya pry avy Do that which is evil in the sight 
of Js T 11S 1422 1526-34 169. 26. BU DY] 20. 25 7.952 (38 Heb.), 
AT 32 818 (|| 2 Clr 218) 27 (|| 2 Ch 224) 137-22 1424 1 59. 18. 24. 28 
17? 17 Q 12-8 (|| 2 Ch 332. 6) 15. 16. 20 (\|2 Ch 3839) F332. 81 
(13 Ch 365) 24% 19 ([2 Ch 36% 27), 2 Ch 29%, Dt 425 918 
17231, Je Q'! 37-12 41 61 10% 13! (all Deut. compiler), 
Nu 32 (JE), 1 5. 15%, Jer 5932], Cf. 28 12%, Is 65” 
664, Jer 32%, Ps 514 (° Heb.). 

34. δ pya προ ney Do that which is right in the 
sight of J” : 1.118388 148 155 11 22% (| 9 Ch 20%), IT 10 
19? (5 Ffeb.) (|| 2 Ch 247) 145 ([2. Ch 25%) 15% 5. (| 2 Ch 
264 277) 16? ([2 Ch 284) 18? ([2 Ch 29°) 295 (192. Ch 
342), Dt 12% 1338 (19 Heb.) 219, and with the addition 
of aien that which ts good, 018 12%, Elsewhere only 
Ex 15% (JE or D?), Jer 34". 

35. “ow xbo Go fully after J”: 1115, Dt 1%, Jos 
148: 9.14 (JE recast by 122), Nu 32": 2 (JE)f. 

36. Axnn Be angry: 1 119, IL 178, Dt 151 451 98-207, 

37, yovrox am And it shall be, if thou wilt 
hearken : I 1188, Dt 28°; with pl. syovn 11%; ef. 
15° 11%, In the same way (obedience the condition 
of a promise) yovn 3 Dt 13% (15 Heb.) 28% 30%, 
won awry 1177, 


38. mina 55 συ ven Destroy from off the face of 


the earth: I 134, Dt 6%, Am 95] : οἵ. Jos 9315 (5). 
von destroy, passive 1373, is very frequent in Dt 
(27 times) ; cf. Driver on Dt 157, 

39. oyon Vea (J”, by treatment wholly unde- 
served. RV ‘provoke to anger’ is inaccurate) : 
Τ 149-15 1520 1G2- ?- 18. 26.33 9722 9958 (54 Hahy.), ΤΙ 1711. 17 
218 (| 2 Ch 33%) 2217 (|| 2 Ch 3435) 2319-26, 2 Ch 28%, Dt 
425 018 3129 016. Jer 718. 19 819 111 On6. 7 3923. 80. 32 44d 8, 
Elsewhere, with J” as object, only six times. With 
Pi'el (‘0y9), Dt 327". 

* The same phrase onda ail the days, used in a strictly 


limited sense of the lifetime of an individual (for all his, thy, 
he days) is non-Deuteronomic. Cf. the writer’s note on 1K 
a, 


40. nxin naion πριν τι Ovo From upon this good lund: 
T 14%, Jos 233-15 [05]. The usual phrase in Dt of 
the land of Canaan is aziua ya the good land ; ef. 
Driver, Deuteronomy, p. ἸΧΧΧΊ. 

41. yt Κυ 3 nom ΠΠ32 nyarda by On every high 
hill, and under every green (or spreading) tree: 
I 14%, 1117”, Jer 2%. With the variation niyaia dy 
on the hilis, 11 164 (|| 2 Ch 284), Dt 12%. Cf. Ezk 6% 
Jer 3® 15 173, Is 575. 

42, nvap (nayina) nayieba2 According to (all) the 
abominations of the nations: I 1474, 11 16? (12 Ch 
288) 21? (|| 2 Ch 33%), 2 Ch 364, Dt 18°. 

43. win Drive out (used of the expulsion of thé 
nations of Canaan by J“): I 1474 2138. IT 168 (|| 2 Ch 
285) 178 21? (||2 Ch 337), Dt 438 9% 5 1123 18”, Jos 13° 
235 9-18 (411 D?), δ 29-23 (Deut. compiler), Ps 44? 
(3 Lae Elsewhere only Ex 34%, Nu 32”, Jos 810 
(a }e 

44. orbs; Idol-blocks (a term of opprobrium) : 
[ 15! 9138. IL 1712 2111-21 93% Τ)ὺ 2917 (18 Heb.), Lv 
26” (11), and 39 times in Ezk.f 

45. novrba Anything breathing (lit. any breath): 
I 15%, Dt 208, Jos 114-™ (D?); πρῳ τὺ Jos 109 
(D2), Ps 1508. 

46. ob239 Vain things (applied to idolatrous 
symbols): I 16'%-*8,* Dt 32%; cf. Jer 819 14%. So 
with cognate verb, 15am) baga ΠΕ 1254 they followed 
vanity and became vain, 11 1710, Jer 2°. 

47, mnvin(d) aay εὐ Would not destroy : II 8” 13%, 
Dt 10”. 

48, movo noao’p op nyo Blot out the name from 
under heaven: 11 1451 Dt 914. 29°° (19 Heb.), the only 
occurrences of the exact phrase. 

49, mivy> roy Observe to do: IL 175] 218 (\|2 Ch 
33°), 1 Ch 2238 (2 Heb.), Dt 5! 83 (39 Heb.) 6% 2 744 8! 
] | 2% 82. 10]. 82 (181 Heb.) 15° 172° 199 248 ΟΒ]. 15. 58 3112 
$246 Jos 17-8 995 (D%), 

The following phrases, though not derived directly 
from Deuteronomy, are characteristic of the editor 
of Kings in conimon with Jeremiah, wliose writings 
exhibit strong Deuteronomic affinities :-— 

50. 740 ΠΟΣῸΝ ΜΡ) FOU 3 That thy name is called 
over this house (in token of ownership) : I 848 ([2 Ch 
638), Jer 719: Π 12. 8ὺ 3051 3415) =The phrase is also 
uscd of the chosen people, Dt 28, Jer 149, Is 
6319, 2 Ch 7%; of Jerusalem, Jer 25%; of Jerusalem 
and the chosen people, Dn 918. 19; of Jeremiah, 1618; 
of the nations, Am 93", 

51. (v1) up Syp npe Dismiss from before my (his) 
face: 19", Jer 151. So, but with a different verb, 
pouin cast away, II 13% 17% (72 in place of Syn), 
Jer 7%: vpq remove, IL 171% 3 9327 243, Jer 3981, 

52, pig ov: voy ποντῦϑ Hvery one that passeth by it 
shall be astonished and shall hiss: I 9°, Jer 198 
4917 5018; cf, Jer 1816, La 2%, Zeph 2". 

58. ayn av a0 Return from his evil way: 113%, 
Jer 184 2955 268 351 3637. Elsewhere Jon 38:10, 
Ezk 13% (yan inqa)t. With pl. their evil ways, 
If 17%, 2Ch 74, Zee 13]. Cf. Jer 23%, Ezk 3” 
334, 

54, (sy) Sx ayy wean ‘un Behold, I will bring evil 
upon + 1 141 21%, 11 217? 9916 ([2 Ch 34%), Jer 6” 
1111 19% 15 3517 45° f. 

55. ox (aay) tay Aly (his) servants the pro- 
phets : Τ 97.17% 21 94, Jer 75 254 26° 291° 35% 
444, Elsewhere Am 87, Zee 18, Ezr 94, Dn 9”. 

Other resemblances with Jeremiah, from the 
later chs. of 2 K, are given by Driver, LOT p. 
193 (6 203). 

Phirases and modes of expression wholly or nearly 
peculiar to the editor of Kings are as follow :— 

56. Reference to the sins of Jcroboam, i.e. his 
institution of the calf-worship. So, as causing the 


* So v.2, according to LXX ἔν τοῖς ματαίοις αὐτῶν, and probably 
s 


Pesh. OO Laps .52....9 ‘with the work of their hands,’ im 


| place of MT OnXoNa ‘ with their sins.’ 
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destruction of his own house, I 1416 1533, In the 
summary of the character of kings of Israel a 
regular formula appears— 

he did not depart from 


he walked after (in) γέλα sinsof J.| which he 
he clave to caused Israel 
he walked in the way of J. and in to sin. 


his sin (sins) 

So I 15° (Nadab) * (Baasha) 167° (Omri), II 3° 
(Jehoram) 105], cf. 5 (Jehu) 13% (Jehoahaz) ἢ 
(Jehoash) 14% (Jeroboam 11.) 15° (Zechariah) 18 
(Menahem) * (Pekahiah) 72(Pekah). Of the people 
of Israel, IT 13% In all these cases the antecedent 
of the relative s’on7 we is not 537) but “» mun; 
ef. IT 177, I 16 (Ahab), II 172 ’» mxen the sins of 
J. without 'n song wr which he caused, ete.: 1 22°? 
((5 Heb.] Ahaziah), ΠῚ 23% Syiyrny δ ὍΠῚ wx, referr- 
ing not to mxen (omitted), but to oyay J., who made 
Israel to sin. In I 16" the sins of Baasha and 
Elah, and in II 21"! of Manasseh (a}iayny Ν᾿ ΠῚ Wy), 
are spoken of in the same terms, 

57. Reference to David as the ideal standard of 
a righteous king : 1 3% 6 14 94 114. 6. 83. 88 148 158. δ. 11, 
IT 148 16? 188 29%, 

58. (aay) wax 13 v0> For David thy father’s (my 
or his servant's) sake ; I 113% 1% 3% 34 ΤΙ 819 1934 908 
ef. 1157], 

59. A lamp (3) for David (figurative of a lasting 
posterity) : 11% 154, IT 8” (2 Ch 21") cf. Ps 
132", 

60. "395 adn Walk before J”: 1 2! 38 822 (|[9 (ἢ 
614-16) 94 (| 2 Ch 71, Elsewhere the Hithpa‘el is 
used ’* +395 abana, IT 208 (|| Is 38%), 1 S 2%, Gn 17} (P) 
244% (J) 4815 (JE), Ps 56! (4 Heb.) 116°, 

61. Syn: xpa Syn vx 7) niz ἦν There shall not fail 
thee (lit. be cut off to thee) a man on the throne of 
Israel : T 24 855 (12. Ch 618) 95 ([2 Ch 738); cf. Jer 
99}, 

62. ov m3 m2 Build a house to the name of J”: 
Ι 3? 53-5 (17- 19 TTeb,) 817: 30. 44. 48, The original is 2S 
78 He shall build a house to my name, quoted in 
Ι δ᾽ (19 Heb.) 819 

63. There hath been (was) none like thee (him) 
before thee (hisn), etc. : I 8315, 11 185 23%, 

64, cy ‘ny nad That my name might be there: 
1 8.8. TI 2377, Ci, No. 27. 

65. (Teart perfect (Οὐ) with J”: 1 861 114 15%; 
ef, [1 20° (|| Is 38°), The adj. is thus used in applica- 
mon to the heart, elsewhere only eight times in 

66. 1395 (97) wry-d20 (nivyd) yin Did (hast done) 
evil above all that were before him (thee): I 149 
1659. 0.88: ef, TT 17? 2E4, 

67. pa payin Hvery man child (lit. mingens ad 
parietem) ; I 1419 16" 21%, ΤΊ 98, Only besides 15 
2522. 84 

68. any) ayy Shut up and left at large (1.6. all; 
every one being supposed to fall under one of the 
two categories t): I 141° 217, IT 98 1426 Dt 32% 7. 

69. “ans cays I will utterly sweep away: 1 141 
2171 fs any ty3 *137 I 1651. 

70. Him that dieth to M. in the city shall the 
dogs eat ; and him that dieth in the field shall the 
fowls of the air eat: 1144 164 21% Tf. 

711. pya pag nivy b spon Sold himself (themselves) 
to do that which is evil in the sight of J’: 1 21% *, 
11 17274. 

72. "5 πὸ ἐν Turned not aside from: 115° 22%, 
ΤΙ 39 13% 6. 11 1 424 159 2 281722; with nyo from after, 
II 102 18°; with Syn lit. from upon, {1 102 1518, 

73. ΠΏΞ3 oO wAD ona oA Wy 9D RS ninza pr Mow. 


* LXX (8, Luc.) prefixes (1.10. καὶ) ἐσονηρεύσωτο, ἴ.6. 11, before 
'n 520, probably correctly. 

t The most plausible explanation of the phrase is that of 
Ewald, Antiquities, 170, ‘kept in (by legal defilement) and 
exempt.’ For this use of ΝΠ cf. Jer 365; Niph'al Wy 
18 218. Other explanations are quoted by Driver on Deut. 
“Ὁ. 


beit the high places were not taken away ; the people 
stul sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places: 
[ 22° (4 Heb.; 4% for pr), II 193 (4 Heb.) 144 15%, 
ef, 1 95. * 15", IT 105 

The extent and limits of the passages which are 
due to the editor’s hand are noticed below in 
dealing with the composition of Kings. 

4, DATE OF THE Epitor.—As Kings now stands, 
the earhest possible terminus a quo for the com- 
position of the book is the date of the latest event 
related, viz. Jehoiachin’s release from prison in the 
37th year of his captivity, 1.6, B.c. 561, some 25 
years after the fall of Jerusalem. As, however, 
the writer states that the privileges granted by 
the Babylonian king to Jehoiachin were continued 
‘all the days of his life’ (II 9530), the strong pre- 
sumption is created that the words were not penned 
so early as B.C. 561, but some time later, viz. sub- 
sequently to the death of Jehoiachin, whenever 
that may have taken place. 

Agreeable to such an exilic date as is implied by 
the last two chs. of 2 K are certain passages in the 
body of the work which seem to presuppose the 
captivity of Judah. These are I 11° IT 171% % 
23-27, and perhaps, though not so clearly, I 91:9 
IT 2017-18 21}1-6 9219-20, To these we may add the 
reference in 1 4*4 (Ech, 5*) to Solomon’s dominion as 
extending over all the kings ‘ beyond the Fiver,’ a 
statement which, as referring to the country W. 
of the Euphrates, implies that the writer is living 
in Babylonia on the E. side of the river.* 

On the other hand, however, there are certain 
indications which show that the first editing of 
Kings must have taken place prior ἐο the final 
decay and fall of the Judzean monarchy. 

Chief among these is the use of the phrase ‘ unto 
this day’ (m0 ovat) in the statement that the con- 
dition of affairs which the writer is describing still 
continues to exist up to the time of writing. If 
this phrase always or most frequently occurred in 
the course of lengthy narratives excerpted by the 
editor from his sources, there might then be room 
for the theory that a statement which was true as 
it stood in the old pre-exilic narratives had, through 
oversight on the part of an exilie editor, been 
allowed to stand after, through changed conditions, 
it had lost its force, or rather had become untrue 
and misleading. But, as a matter of fact, the 
expression is employed in connexion with terse 
statements of facts derived from the ‘ annals,’ and 
in such cases can be due to no other hand than that 
of the editor himself, who, in using the phrase, 
either formulates his own statement, or intelli- 
gently admits a statement which he is able to 
verify. 

The cases of the use of ‘unto this day,’ which ought to be 
noticed as implying the continued existence of the kingdom of 
Judah, are the following :—I 88 (the ends of the staves of the 
ark still to be seen projecting from the Adytum into the Holy 
place {); 931 (the Canaanites still] subjected by Israel to forced 
labour, as they had been under Solomon); 1219 (the division 
between the ten tribes and the house of David still in existence) 5 
II 822 (Edom still successful in shaking off the yoke of Judah) ; 
166 (the Edomites still hold Elath, from which the Judwmans 
were expelled by Rezin, king of Syria 1), The other occurrences 
of ‘unto this day’ do not necessarily presuppose pre-exilic 


times, but may be cited to prove the frequency of the formula 
as employed by the editor of Kings :—I 918 101%, IT 147 1728. 34. 4] ὃ 


*The phrase 7935 729, implying an exilic standpoint, is 
found again in Ezr 410.11. 16.17. 20 53.6 66. 8.13 721. 25 536. Neh 27. 9 
37, The rendering of RV text in 1 K 4% ‘on this side the 
River,’ is quite impermissible, this being a direct violation of 
the constant meaning of 13—country lying across or on the 
other side of a river. 

+ It is noticeable that in LXX of this passage the words ‘ unto 
this day’ have disappeared, the excision being doubtless due to 

some later scrihe who knew that in his own time their purport 
had ceased to be true. 

t Reading ΟΝ, 0°D1y, in place of DIN, DOIN, 

8 In II 1027 ovis, occurring in a lengthy narrative, musé 
have been written prior to the destruction of Samaria (Kuenen, 
Ond. § 2514), and is thus due to the source and not to the editor. 
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Again, it seems to be clear that, at the time 
when the editor is writing, the Davidic dynasty 
still possesses a monarch reigning in Jerusalem. 
David has, and is still to have, a lamp before J” at 
Jerusalem continually (see above, No. 59 of the 
editor’s phrases). The expression ‘before J” at 
Jerusalem’ of I 11% implies further that the 
temple is still standing intact, a point which is 
also assumed in the dedication prayer of 1 815-88 
which owes its present form to the Deuteronomic 
editor. Throughout this prayer the leading petition 
is that supplication made im or towards J"s temple 
built by Solomon may meet with a favourable 
answer (VV. 2+ 80. 814, 88, 85, 88, 42 44.48) We may notice 
also I 93 which likewise occurs in a section in which 
the editor’s hand is prominent: ‘I have hallowed 
this house which thou hast built, to put my name 
there for ever ; and mine eyes and my heart shall 
be there perpetually.’ 

Upon these grounds it may be concluded that 
the main editing of Kings must have taken place 
prior to the destruction of the Judean kingdom, 
and that such sections of the book as imply an 
exilic standpoint are therefore of the nature of 
later redactional additions and interpolations. 

For the work of this principal editor, influenced 
as we have seen him to be by the spirit and 
language of Deut., the terminus a guo is the 
discovery of Deut. in the year B.c. 621, the 
terminus ad quem the destruction of Jerusalem 
B.C. 586. And since the editor’s standpoint seems 
to indicate that he wrote before the glamour of 
Josiah’s reformation had wholly or nearly faded 
during the latter days of the Judean monarchy, 
the assumption is fair that he undertook and com- 
pleted his book not later than B.c. 600.* 

5. LATER Epirors,—TF rom the preceding ex- 
amination and conclusion as to the date of the 
main redaction of Kings it isclear that the pre-exilic 
book must have received certain additions at the 
hands of a later editor or editors before it attained 
the form in which we possessit. The chief of these 
additions is the appendix, which carries the history 
down to the year B.c. 561. To this appendix be- 
longs certainly II 24-25%, and, presumably, 23° 
24°, The conclusion of the pre-exilic book has, 
however, probably been worked over by the second 
editor, and so adapted to receive his addition that 
it is now impossible exactly to discover its position. 


Any of the vv.29. 28 or even 802 of ch. 23 might have formed a 
conclusion scarcely more abrupt than the present conclusion ch. 
2530, Ch. 2329, if it is not exactly imitated in style in ch. 
2412, must be by the same hand, ¢.¢., presumably, the hand of 
the second editor. But, again, it is unlikely that the first 
editor should have appended the usual summary of a reign in 
v.23 without mentioning the manner of the king’s death. The 
statement of v.25> seems at first sight to presuppose the writer’s 
acquaintance with the characters of all the succeeding kings of 
Judah, but need not necessarily do so. Cf. the somewhat 
stereotyped formula of I 148 with reference to Jeroboam. 


Upon the other passages above mentioned as im- 
plying an exilic standpoint see below (Composi- 
tion), Itis noticeable that, apart from the difference 
of standpoint involved in the destruction of the 
Judean kingdom and the Exile, the mould of mind 
of the second editor is essentially the same as that 
of the first editor. The same Deuteronomic mode 
of thought is couched in the same puraneology, 
while in the appendix the structural method of 
the first editor is faithfully imitated. Thus, if 
the main Deuteronomic editor or redactor be cited 
under the sign R®, it is reasonable to employ the 
sign RR»? in referring to the second editor of the 
same school of thought.t 


* So Kuenen, Onderzoek, ὃ 26; Wellhausen, Composition, 
p. 298 ἢ, ete. K6nig, on the contrary, holds that the editor of 
Kings compiled his work not earlier than 8.0. 588, ὦ.6. during the 
Exile (Linlettung, ὃ 533). 

t In speaking of a second Deuteronomic editor (R02) it is not, 
of course, intended dogmatically to assert that all passages 
assigned to such a writer must have flowed from the same pen, 


Kings, as it stands in the Hebrew Bible, has, 
again, undergone still later revision than that of R®*. 
This is clear from certain variations in form and 
order between the MT and the recension of the 
text which is represented by the LXX. While in 
some cases the condition of the LXX text is greatly 
inferior to that of MT, yet, on the other hand, it 
is clear that in a number of sections LXX pre- 
serves a superior arrangement in order, or a 
simpler form, of narrative which points to the 
fact that MT has suffered dislocation and inter- 
polation at the hands of a reviser or revisers of a 
date later than the separation of the two recensions. 
As instances of this we may notice 1 430-84 (Heb, 47- 
514) 5-7 (Heb. 545-7) in the main, 8118 111-18 and the 
position of MT 21 after 19, so that 22 succeeds 20 
without a break in the narrative. Consideration 
of such points as must here be raised is best 
reserved for a sectional criticism of the composi- 
tion of the book. 

6. SOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF KINGS CON- 
SIDERED IN DETAIL.* — I 11-24, Narrative of the 
events which led to the establishment of Solomon 
as the successor of David. It is generally assumed, 
and with great probability, that this section origin- 
ally formed part of the document 28 9-20, which 
gives a history of David. 22:8 is due to R» (see 
above, phrases of RK, Nos. 1-6, 60, 61). 

A point of interest In connexion with the homogeneity of the 
narrative is the fact that after 2358 LXX (B, Luc.) inserts xa? ἡ 
βασιλεία κωτορθοῦτο tv ᾿Ιερουσαλῇμε, 1.e. MT 2460 with the reading 
ὈΣΨΎΔ for Ποῦ Φ᾽ V3. The correct position of the sentence 
seems to be at the end of v.85, from which in MT it was 
separated by the insertion of the Shimei section. Solomon’s 
establishment in the kingdom resulted from the death of his 
powerful adversaries, Adonijah and Joab, and could not have 
been much enhanced by the death of Shimei some three years 
later. The fact that in LXX these words precede v.25) suggests 
that this latter may be a later insertion made to complete 
the information supplied by v.%5a, 

34-11%, History of Solomon’s reign. The narra- 
tive follows a well-defined plan. The kernel is 
δ1--751 (Heb. 5-71), the description of Solomon’s 
building operations, with its sequel, ch.8. Around 
this are grouped (chs. 4. 9. 10) a series of notices, 
for the most part brief, illustrative of the king’s 
wisdom, magnificence, and prosperity. Ch. 3 forms 
an introduction to the whole, detailing Solomon’s 
request for wisdom, with a signal instance of its 
exercise: ch. 11, as a conclusion, gives a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances which paved the way for 
the disruption of the kingdom. 

3}, as it stands in MT, is out of place. There 
can be little doubt that, together with 911%, it 
originally formed part of the document embodied 
in ch. 4515... See ad loc. 

3” 8 expresses disapprobation of Bama worship, 
based upon the law of Deut. which restricts sacrifice 
to the central sanctuary. Similar notices by R® 
are found elsewhere in Kings (see phrases, No. 73). 
The old narrative treats Bama worship as a matter 
of course; cf. v.* 187° 1910 ete. 


Though vy.2-8 of 3 both exhibit the influence of Deut., it is 
scarcely possible to assign both to one author RD, In v.3 the 
subject, as in vv.1-4, is Solomon, while in v.? the people are 
specified. Ὑ.8 simply places two facts side by side without any 
attempt at correlation :—Solomon loved J”, only he sacrificed 
and burned incense on the high places; v.2 supplies an explana- 
tion:—This Bama worship Was a popular custom, due to the 
fact that the house of J” was not yet built. Hence v.® is the 
work of RN, and opens the account of Solomon’s reign by in- 
troducing the narrative of the vision at Gibeon; v.2 proceeds 
from a later editor, who, with a view to explaining Solomon’s 
conduct, inserted the phrase, which he found to be frequent 
elsewhere, v.24, together with the explanation which follows, v.2», 
and, in order to illustrate this latter, probably moved y.1, which 


since it is obvious that more than one Deuteronomist may have 
had a hand in the revision of Kings. RD? denotes a Deutero- 
nomic redactor or redactors of the Bk. of Kings who lived in 
exilic or post-exilic times. 

* The following criticisms upon the narratives of Kings are, 
in the main, taken, directly or in an abridged form, from the 
writer's Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, which 
is in course of preparation by the Oxford University Press. 
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mentions the fact of the house of J” heing not yet built, from 
the position which it properly occupies in ch. 4 LAX. In LAX 
of ch. 3, v..is wanting and v.2 fragmentary. 


3725 ig an ancient narrative, to some extent 
revised by R°, whose hand may be traced in 
vv, 6 83.1214 (yhrases Nos. 2. 3. 8. 9. 57. 60. 63). 
Probably also v., at least in its present form, is 
due to RK, since if according to ν." ‘ the great high 
place’ was at Gibeon, it is difficult to understand 
why Solomon should have returned to Jerusalem 
to offer sacrifice, except from the Deuteronomic 
standpoint. The phrase ‘ark of the covenant 
of J”’ is mainly a D expression. 318 is an old 
narrative in its original form. 

41-19, which gives a list of Solomon’s officers of 
state, may be supposed to be derived from ‘the 
book of the annals of Solomon.’ 

The list has received one later addition, viz. v.4%. The state- 
ment that ‘Zadok and Ahiathar were priests’ is no part of the 
register in its original form as an official state document. This 
naturally headed the list with the name of the high priest of 
the time, Azariah, the son of Zadok. The insertion was made 
hy R2 or by someone still earlier, who wished, as a matter of 
historical interest, to notice that Zadok and Abiathar were 
priests at the commencement of the reign. It is noticeable 
that in this case only is there omission of the name of the father 
of any official. The sentence at the end of v.1? should he 
emended, after Klostermann, pqx9 WN Ὁ Π 3 dy apN Ἱ ὙΣΕ 
‘and one officer was over all the officers who were in the land,’ 
the allusion being to Azariah of v.5, 


4-84 (Heb, 453-615) appears in LXX (B, Luc.) in a 
form somewhat different from MT. 429. 21. 26. 26 and 
part of v.4 (‘from Tiphsah . .. the river’) do not 
appear, but are to be found in the addition at the 
end of ch. 2%. At the close of 4 the text con- 
tinues in the following order :—vv.7 38. 22-24. 20-34, 
after which follow ch. 91, ch. θ16. 1 Thus the 
commencement of v.77 ‘And these officers pro- 
vided,’ ete. (‘n mya orayin sbabn, not, as RV, ‘and 
those officers,’ etc.), hinges directly on to the section 
47-9, which enumerates the officers and their 
respective districts. This explains “7x7 ‘these’ 
of v.77, which is otherwise anomalous. There can 
be no question that the text of the section as pre- 
served by LAX is complete in itself, and bears the 
stamp of originality rather than the somewhat 
confused account of MT. 

The disturhing factors in MT appear to have heen vv.?0. 21. 
2,* These, which contain no very precise information, were 
added prohahly not from a written source, hut from oral tradi- 
tion, hy a post-exilic scrihe, who desired reference to the happy 
times under Solomon’s golden age. The insertion led to the 
dislocation of γν.27. 28, causing them to be placed after νν. 22. 23. 
2, Prohahly the same hand excerpted the notice ahout 
Pharaoh's daughter and her dowry from its true position after 
v.34, dividing it and placing part at the heginning of ch. 3 (for 


the reason given ahove, 32-3), and part asa sequel to the mention 
of Gezer in ch. 915, 


5'-7°! (Heb. 54%-751).¢ The main document, repre- 
sented by chs. 6. 7, appears to have been one, and 
was probably derived from the temple archives. 
δῦ has been amplified by R® upon the lines of 
258 7 (phrases, Nos. 10, 62). In 5” the idea and 
phrase ‘as he promised him’ (19737 Ἴ 53) are Den- 
teronomic,¢ and thus the first half of this verse 
ought probably to be assigned to R®, 

In 5-18 the relationship of the 70,000+ 80,000 
workmen to the 30,000 of 513-14 ig obscure,§ and 
probably points toa difference of source. So Ewald 
and Stade; the latter noticing that psabn ‘the 
Lebanon,’ of v.", isin v.” called “πη ‘the mountain.’ 

The narrative of 6. 7 has been much worked 
over in post-exilic times. In 6! the exact coinci- 


* 426 properly helongs to ch. 10, where it occurs in LXX 
(B, Luc.) in connexion with v.26, 

+ Upon the text of this section Stade’s article, ‘Der Text des 
Berichtes tber Salomos Bauten,’ ZAT7'W, 1883, p. 129 ff., is most 
invaluahle. 

1 Cf. Dt 121 63 93 al. Driver (Comm. on Deut. Ixxxi) cites 
from D fifteen occurrences of (>) "ΠΣ WwWN2, hesides instances 
from the compiler of Judges and Joshua. 

§ According to 2 Oh 216.17 the former consisted of ‘the 
strangers that were in the land of Israel.’ Oi this difference, 
however, there is no hint in the text of Kings. 


dence in length of the period of 480 years from the 
Exodus to the commencement of Scloinon’s temple, 
with the period which extends from this latter 
point to the return from the Exile, is scarcely acci- 
dental, and marks the verse as a post-exilic inser- 
tion. LXX places 6! between vv. 18.118 of 5, into which 
position it has probably crept from the margin. 
In its place we have 657: 8, which give the date of 
laying the foundation of the temple and of its 
completion. This position for these latter verses 
is accepted by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 267), 
though not by Stade. 6’ intrudes itself very awk- 
wardly into the midst of the account of the side 
chambers, and, if forming a part of the original 
description, must, at any rate, be out of place. In 
6** read, with LXX (B, Luc.), Targ. asann ‘ the 
lowest,’ in place of 133°n3 ‘the middle.’ 6° (omitting 
naw) o'23, with B, Luc.) ought to follow 61°. 

611-14. which is omitted by LXX, is not, as is 
generally assumed by critics, the work of R®, but 
is due to a post-exilic editor, who shows acquaint- 
ance with the Law of Holiness (H) and the Priestly 
code (P). The section contains some D phrases, 
such as could, and did, pass from D into P, but 
other expressions belong solely to Porto H. V.™4 
is by the same hand as vv."-*, vy, being repeated 
in order to round off the interpolation and attach 
it to the preceding narrative. The following special 
marks of authorship should be noticed :— 

V.12 ‘nna qonvos If thou wilt walk in my statutes. Never 
in Dt; twice in Jer 4410.23, In H, Ly 26% (cf. 184), and con 
stantly in Ezk (whose connexion with H is well ascertained ; 
Driver, LOTS Ὁ. 49 ff.) 56.7 1120 189.17 2013.16.19.21,¢ Cf. the 
phrase o°137 nipnz 300 walk in the statutes of the nations, 
Ly 183 2023 (H). 

ΠΡ ὌΒΨΟ ΠΝ and wilt execute my judgments. The exact 
phrase (with J” as spokesman—my judgments) helongs to H; 
Ly 184, Eizk 67 1112 1817 2024, 1 Ch 287, In 1K 1133b the passage 
helongs to Rx, but the words *p5iyi>} ‘Npm) are an exilic insertion, 
as is shown by their omission in LXX. Even with ry his 
judgments, Desyinn the judgments, the phrase is not specially 
characteristic of Dt ;* 2616 3321 (blessing of Moses in Appen- 


dix); elsewhere Neh 10°9, Similar H phrases are found in 
Lv 185, Ezk 2011.13.21, Ly 1997 2022 9518, Ezk 1120 2019 3627, 


o72 n>; to walk in them (the judgments). So exactly only 
in Lv 184(H). D's phrase is‘ "5713 ng) ‘to walk in the ways 
of J”’.’ 

V.13 Syste yn pina My) And I will dwell in the midst of 
the children of Israel. Very distinctive of P; Ex 258 2945, 
Nu 6% 3534, Ezk 439. No occurrences in D. With the whole 
verse cf, Ly 2611. 12 (ΗΠ. 

615-22, which gives an account of the interior of 
the building, has been much corrupted by later 
glosses. Thus in v.!6 ow322 &p2 ‘for the most holy 
place,’ a phrase which belongs to P, has been added 
to explain 137) ‘foran adytum.’ Other more serious 
interpolations (omitted in LX.X) are 93°90 av, ‘ that 
is, the temple,’ in v.!?, vv.18 7! (except last 4 words in 
Heb.) >. In vv.7% 16 emend jaan ninip ‘ rafters of the 
ceiling,’ nitipa ‘the rafters,’ with LAX (B, Lue.), 
Vulg., Pesh. in place of jpon nvvrp, mrpn. V." is 
probably due to R® (notice the phrase ‘ark of the 
covenant of J”’). By its omission we are able, 
with a slight emendation, to plausibly restore the 
original statement of vv.17 a ‘And 40 enbits was 
the house before the adytum. And the adytum 
was 20 cubits long, and 20 eubits broad, and 20 
cubits high; and he overlaid it with pure gold.’ 
In v.“%> we may emend (with LAX, B, Luc.) &yn for 
ms, and thus, with the last 4 words of v.27, we 
read, ‘and he made an altar of cedar wood before 
the adytum, and overlaid it with gold.’ Stade 
would omit all references to the use of gold-plating 
or gilding in Solomon’s temple, but in so doing he 
appears to go further than is warranted by the 
state of the text.t 

* D’s usual phrases are niby b DoDD Ww observe judgments 
to do them: 61 711 1132 121, 2 K 1787 mip) ΒΡ 325 teach 
(someone else) judgments to do them, 41. 5.14 gl, 

+ Cf. the writer’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of Kings, Ὁ. 181. 
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6-8 runs smoothly when, following the clever 
suggestion of Stade, v.%8 is inserted between v.”* 
and v.2%b, 

639. 39 (omitted in LXX) isa gloss. V.* is clearly 
by the same hand as v.)%, and v.*° is redundant 
after 2*4, and also out of place. 

652-35 may also readily be recognized as due to 
the author of vv.'%*. Notice the late usage of 
the perf. with weak, yom, 75¥). 

6> is rendered intelligible by the emendation 
mya mia ‘doorposts standing foursquare,’ after 
LX-X (B, Luc.) 

73-12, the account of Solomon’s further activity 
as a builder, appears to be free from later inter- 
polation, doubtless because it did not possess so 
great an interest for post-exilic times as did the 
description of the first temple. 

In v.25 read ‘ three’ (B, eas for ‘four,’ in agreement with the 
statement of v.2;* v.5b mas">x% MDB 73 ‘and door was over 
against door’ (partly following B, Luc.), instead of ‘and light was 
over against light,’ a statement already made in y.4b; v.?» 
nimipa-iv ‘to the rafters’ (Vulg., Pesh.), in place of YPIPA TY ; 
v.9b’* nn “smi ‘and from the court of the house of J” ’ (ef. 
v.12), for pimp} rendered by RV ‘and so on the outside.’ 


715-22 has been much mutilated and obscured by 
glosses. These were added for the purpose of 
describing the ‘wreaths of chain-work’ (ayy oda 
migw) and the ‘lily work’ (jy ayyo), of which 
there appears to have been no mention in the 
original account; ef. the summary νυν." 32, The 
glosses are ν. 75 (down to πὶ} in its present form, 
vy, 1% %a-22, The original description may be re- 
stored by the aid of LXX. 

In 7% read 7242 owe ‘for 30 cubits,’ in place of 
‘for 10 cubits.’ 

77-31 is in a very disordered condition, and but 
little help in reconstruction can be obtained from 
the Versions. Stade’s rearrangement and emen- 
dation is well worthy of notice. He distinguishes 
betiveen two parts of the carriages of the lavers: 
the πὴ the movable base 4 eubits in height, 
mounted upon wheels of 14 cubits in diameter, and 
the jx2nwyn the pedestal, 14 cubits high, fitted on 
to the top of the n29 and containing the socket 
in which the laver was placed. 

78-45 is substantially correct as it stands in MT 
(read πῦρ ‘the pots,’ in v.4% after LAX, Vulg., 
in place of ni'27 ‘ the lavers’). 

746-51 ig somewhat disordered. The vvy.4%-5, 
which describe, or rather summarize, the making 
of golden vessels by Hiram, are to be regarded as 
a later gloss. The remainder should take the 
following order: ν. Ne the first half verse, 
after LXX B, aby Στ ον ayy ws ngngd Save px 
tk nko ap ‘There was no weight to the brass 
wherewith he made all these vessels, because it 
was exceeding much’), v.**, v.%* (emending, with 
LXX, Luc., ’’ πρὶ ‘and 8. placed,’ instead of 'w wy 
‘and 8S. made’), v.%. 

51:12. the dedication of the temple, is an old 
narrative revised by later hands under the influence 
of P. In LXX vv.!° appear in a much shorter 
form, which shows no trace of abridgment, and 
certainly presents substantially the original account 
as it left the hand of R*, 


The phrases of P to be noticed are—v.! ‘all the heads of the 
tribes, the princes of the fathers’ ; v.45 the distinction between 
the priests and the Levites (contrast in the original account 
vv.3. 6.10.11 where the priests alone are mentioned); v.56 niy 
bye ‘the congregation of Israel,’ and the verb o’yyi3n ‘that 
were assembled,’ used in a ceremonial connexion. Beside these 
we find, in LXX as in MT, v.% the phrase tyid bnk ‘the tent of 
meeting,’ mainly characteristic of P, and perhaps here sub- 
stituted for an original ΠΝ ‘the tent’ (cf. ch 139); v.6 Up 


*80 3YY ag Avion) Dy ys ‘forty and five, fifteen in a 
row,’ can refer only to O'7}5Y7 ‘the pillars,’ and not, as RY, to 
nyoya (fem.). 


nw79,0 ‘the most holy place’ (cf. above on 616) ; and vv.8. 10 τὴ 
‘the holy place,’ ὦ.6. the outer room of the temple, called S505 
in 617.33 721, The hand of Rn may be seen in the phrase ‘ ark 
of the covenant of J’ yv.1.6, in y.8> (see above, date), and 
probably in v.%, 


The two vv.!** are found in LXX (after the 
section vv.!4~*3) in a fuller form than in MT, which, 
as is shown by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 271), 
presupposes, after the correction of a few transla- 
tor’s errors, a text substantially superior to M'T'. 
The addition at the close, which points to an origi- 
nal text, ‘is 1t not written in the Book of the Up- 
right,’ must also be regarded as genuine. 

84-65 presents throughout clear indications that 
it owes its present form to R? (phrases, Nos. 2, 3, 
6-8, 11-26, 28, 50, 60-62, 64, 65). The final por- 
tion (γν. 52:66) may perhaps exhibit an older narra- 
tive into which Deuteronomic additions have been 
incorporated, but the remainder, and especially 
the central prayer of dedication, has been so 
thoroughly amplified by the editor that it is im- 
possible to discover any older kernel upon which he 
may have based his work. The choice of subjects 
in the successive divisions of the prayer seems for 
the most part to have been suggested by the cata- 
logue of curses contained in Dt 2815-68 + of, ν 88 
‘When thy people Israel be smitten down before 
the enemy,’ with Dt 28%; v.*% ‘When heaven is 
shut up, and there is no rain,’ with 28% 24; y,37 
‘pestilence,’ with 2871; ‘blasting, mildew,’ with 
28*7; ‘locust, caterpillar,’ with 2888. 5% 42. ‘if the 
enemy besiege,’ etc., with 28% (especially v.5) ; 
‘whatsoever plague, whatsoever sickness,’ with 
2832. 27. 35. 59-61. v.48 “TF they sin against thee... 
and thou deliver them to the enemy, so that they 
carry them captive,’ etc., with 28% 57. 64-68, 


The division of the prayer vv.-49, which brings forward the 
possibility of a general captivity of Israel in punishment for 
gins, is considered by Wellhausen (Composition, Ὁ. 270), Stade 
(Geschichte, i. p. 74), Kamphausen (in Kautzsch, Die Heitlige 
Sehrift) to be marked by its contents as not earlier than the 
Exile, and therefore later than RD.* Against this view may 
justly be cited the vagueness of the terms of v.48 ‘so that they 
carry them away captive unto the land of the enemy, far off or 
near,’ and the fact that the writer (v.48) appears to regard the 
temple as still standing during the period of the Exile: ‘and 
pray unto thee towards their land... the city which thou 
hast chosen, and the house which I have built for thy name.’ 
But the chief argument for the pre-exilic date of the passage is 
to be derived from comparison of Dt 28, which, as has been 
noticed, forms to some extent the model of the prayer. This 
ch. 28 is regarded by all critics as being, if not an integral por- 
tion of D (chs. 5-26),+ at least closely akin to D in stand- 
point and date, and thus certainly pre-exilic. Yet, notwith- 
standing, vv.96. 37. 64-68 threaten a captivity of the nation in lan- 
guage decidedly more definite than that of the passage of the 
prayer which has been called in question. We may therefore be 
content to regard these verses as containing nothing necessarily 
opposed to the supposition of a pre-exilic authorship, and 80, 
as of one piece with the whole, vv.22-53, ἡ 


91-9, the account of Solomon’s second vision, is 
coloured throughout by the phraseology of Ko 
(phrases, Nos. 3, 28, 29, 30, 51, 52, 57, 60, 61). 
ovine to the terms in which this section speaks of 
the exile of Israel and the destruction of the 
temple (vv.7-°§), it is regarded by Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, Stade, and Kamphausen as the work of 
Rv2 in exilie times. Such a conclusion, however, 
is by no means inevitable. The terms of ν.3 (see 
above, date) go quite as far to prove a pre-exilic 
position as do the words of vv.** to argue a post- 
exilic point of view; nor are the terms of these 
latter verses so definite as to preclude the opinion 
that they were penned by ἰδ cir. B.c. 600 (see 
above on 8.533), If νν.ἕ 759 do imply an exilic stand- 


* Wellhausen and Stade seem to regard these verses as deter- 
mining the exilic date of the whole section, vv.1966, Kamp- 
hausen assigna vv.44-53 to D2, 

+ Cf. Kuenen, Hexaieuch, ἢ 721; Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 
303 f. 

t Cf, Kuenen, Onderzoek, ὃ 269, 

§ Especially v.8, where ])"7y must be emended Dy (cf. Mic 314 


| Jer 2618, Ps 791) ‘and this house shall be ruinous heaps.’ 
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point, vv. (and not the whole section) will belong 
to Ro, γγι δύο Ro : ; 

910-70 39 consists mainly of a series of short notices 
drawn from the same sources as chs. 4. 5 (Heb. 
4-54), The originals appear to have been cut up 
and pieced together with no great skill; but 
whether the arrangement throughout is due to R», 
or later hands have employed themselves in alter- 
ing the sequence of the narrative, is not clear. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) the arrangement is somewhat differ- 
ent, but scarcely superior, to that of MT. 

One single original document appears to be represented by 
910. 17. 18.19, 15. 20, 21, 22.23, and these verses may very well have 
originally taken this order, the completion of Solomon’s build- 
ing operations being first narrated, and then followed by an 
account of the forced levy raised to carry out these works. 
Aiter y.23 there probably followed in the original a list of the 
names of the chief officers (D'1¥30 ‘Iy). The statement of v.24b 
connected by RD to y.24b by the particle ἐν ‘then,’ is probably 
from the same document. Next to the account of the king’s 
building activity—his most important work, there would natur- 
ally follow mention of his achievement next in importance—the 
provision of an efficient shipping for the increase of his wealth 
from external sources. This succeeds in 92623 1011, But 
reference to the ships naturally leads up to mention of the 
imports introduced by their means, as we see in 928 1011, and 
the use to which these rare and valuable materials were put. 
Thus there follows 101% 14-22, The general subject of imports 
suggests allusion to a specially important item—horses from 
Egypt, apparetivly first introduced into the kingdom in any 
considerable numbers by Solomon, 1026.* 28. 29, 

Thus the disturbing factors introduced into this main account 
are seen to be 911-16. 14.16. 24a: 25, 101-10. 13. 23-29.27, Wotice in 
911.16. 24 the awkward pluperfects pointed by the order—subject 
preceding verb, ‘w-ny ΝΡ Ἵν ΠΟ org, apy crvo-adp ΠΡῚΞ, 
mnpy AYIA. WX, and marking the passages as mere excerpts 
(rom sources which, in describing a regular sequence of events, 
must have read ὉΠ NIN, ΠΡ 5. Ὁ}, Aimeng Sym. In v.Ub 
ἐν ΠῚ Vy Cannot represent the apodosia of v.10, since +8 used in 
this connexion (in place of ἡ consecutive) would be quite without 
analogy. Moreover, even if ν. 110 could form the apodosis, the 
parenthesis v.e would come in with very great awkwardness. 
V.18 has already, with 31, been referred to its true position after 
434 (Heb. 514), From the same source would seem to be derived 
v.4a, while v.25, though clearly alien to its immediate context, 
cannot definitely be assigned to any special source. 101-10. 13 ig 
an ancient narrative introduced at this point to illustrate Solo- 
mon’s wealth and wisdom, much in the same way ag 318-28 gerves 
to depict his discernment in judgment; and the two stories 
may yey possibly be derived from the same source. Finally, 
1023-25. 27, couched in vague and generalizing language, are 
probably relatively late in origin, and are here introduced to 
give the finishing touch to the picture of Solomon’s prosperity. 


118, in its present form, is coloured by the hand 
of R» (phrases, Nos. 3, 27, 29, 31-33, 35, 36, 57, 58, 
65). The view that the latter portion of this sec- 
tion is not earlier than the Exile (R»?; so Kuenen 
vv.*"8, Kamphausen, vv.* 1") ig based upon the 
words of ν." ‘who had appeared unto him twice,’ 
and presupposes that the narrative of the second 
vision, ch. 91°, comes from the hand of R»?; but 
upon this opinion see ad loc. On the other hand, 
the fact that vv."-" speak of a division of the 
kingdom but make no mention of au exile, favours 
their pre-exilic authorship. 1118 appears in LXX 
In a somewhat differently arranged and briefer 
form, which is, in the main, correct. 

1122 seems, as it now stands, to be somewhat 
confused. Hadad, though but ‘a little lad’ at the 
time of his flight into Egypt, at once finds favour 
with Pharaoh, and receives from him a house, an 
allowance, and land. He then, in spite of his ex- 
treme youth, marries the sister of Pharaoh's 
queen, Tahpenes, and his son Genubath is brought 
up in the palace with Pharaoh’s sons. The form 
Adad (118) of v., a3 a variation of Hadad (737), 
creates further suspicion as to the integrity of the 
narrative. | 

* This verse origi i inati i 
sot an a eoly stood in combination with 428 (Heb, 

t Notice especially in v.8® the text of Luc, ἐθυρείος xx} ἔθυε, te. 
“Ὁ 93101 THpD in place of mina Πρ. Solomon himself 


burnt incense and sacrificed to the strange gods, but this fact | 


has been toned down by some later hand into the statement of 
MY. Syntax, however, has suffered in the process (we should 
expect at least ninajom Aypan). 
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H.Winckler(Alttest. Untersuchungen,1-6) very skiliully distin. 
guishes and reconstructs two narratives which have been inter- 
woven, The one speaks of an /domite Hadad, who, as a child, 
is carried into Egypt by his father’s servant, and brought up by 
Pharaoh’s queen. The other makes Adad a Aidianite prince, 
who flees with his adherenta into Egypt, taking with him certain 
Edomites from Paran, and is well received by Pharaoh, who 
gives him for wife the sister of his queen. A son, Genubath, is 
born to him, but of his fate we are not informed. 


In 11%-°5 of MT the short account of Rezon 
appears to have assumed its present position at the 
hands of a later reviser of the text. LXX (Ὁ, 
Lue.) omits vv.4-*4 (down to ‘all the days of Solo- 
mon’), and then, in place of the impossible MT, 
presupposes a text yon? Syste a peel Tia ney ΟΝ oan net 
pis-by ‘This is the evil which Hadad did; and he 
abhorred Israel, and reigned over Edom.’ This 
seems to be correct both in reading and position, 
referring as it does the latter part of v.* to Hadad, 
and adding the necessary summary as to his rela- 
tionship to Solomon. ‘The definiteness, however, 
of the statement, ‘This igs the evil,’ suggests that 
in the original narrative some explicit account of 
Hadad’s aggressions must have intervened after v.*”. 


The short reference to Rezon, thus omitted by LXX, has 
been inserted between v.14 and y.14b; but clearly by a later 
hand. So placed, it breaka the connexion of the Hadad story, 
and necessitates the resumption xai “Adip ὁ ᾿Ιδουμεώϊος, v.14b, re- 
peated from v.14, The notice is ancient and genuine, but its 
original position cannot now be accurately determined. 


1176 seems to have originally formed part of a 
history of Jeroboam, and perhaps belongs to the 
same source as 12) 14:18 Ag the narrative 
stands in Kings it has probably undergone some 
abbreviation at the commencement, in order to fit 
it on to the preceding account of Solomon’s ‘adver- 
saries.’ Notice the summary form of the introduc- 
tion v.78 and the phrase of R> ‘at that time’ (nys 
waa) v.2. Vv. show siens of expansion at the 
hands of the editor (phrases, Nos. 2, 3, 11, 27, 28, 
34, 38, 57-59). 


Not improbably the speech has received some few later addi- 
tions. In v.33 "ΒΩ ΟῚ "APN ‘and my statutes and my judg- 
ments,’ is wanting in LXX, and the use of these terms after 
miley. b ‘to execute’ rather than ay) ‘to keep’ being charac- 
teristic of H (see on 612), the two words may reasonably be sus- 
pected to bea later insertion. LXX also omits "ΠῚ V3y TWN 
PM) ‘who kept my commandments and my statutes,’ at the 
end of v.94, and, though the phrase is Deuteronomic, yet the 
repeated IW has something of the awkward ring of an inter- 
polation. The omission of the close of the speech by LXX (end 
of v.85 ‘and I will give thee Israel’; v.39), taken in connexion 
with the reference of v.2°9—the affliction of the seed of David, 
but not for ever—suggests that this also may be an addition of 
exilic or post-exilic times; though, as Kuenen points out, the 
statement of v.89 need not imply an exilic standpoint; cf. 
28 7140, The use of the imperfect with weak } (73s)) is perhaps 
another mark of the late hand. 


After the account of the disruption of the king- 
dom (1 K 12), the composition of the narrative 
takes the form indicated above in dealing with the 
editor’s method, Into the framework of the history, 
constructed by the editor, are embedded— 

(i.) Short notices which give an epitome of hiscori- 
calevents. These have reference to both the N. and 
S. kingdoms, and were no doubt generally, if not in 
every case, extracted by ΤΡ from the two books of 
‘Annals’ to which he so constantly makes refer- 
ence. From the character of this narra)ive it is 
to be inferred that R° made use of just so much of 
his sources as was necessary to form ai outline 
sketch of the history, often summarizing in a few 
words matter which lay before him ir greater 
detail: ef. the recurring phrase ‘and tl ere was 


| war between M. and Ν, continually,’ I 14% 56. 16. 82, 


and also the brief passing reference to \ ars in 
I 141% 2246 (46 Heb.), IE 1313 14% 8, 

To this epitome are to be assigned I 147-16%4 
2911-63 IL 829 1(32-85 1917 (Heb. 18) _1 318 1: 23.176 


| (except 148-14 1610-18), 


--.-----...-.. . 
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(ii.) Lengthy narratives, generally incorporated 
in their original form, and exhibiting only here 
and there the marks of R®’s hand, chiefly in the 
expansion of speeches. These are in most cases, 
as is clear from their religious tone, the work of 
prophetical writers. In some cases, however, the 
narratives have to do with the affairs of the 
temple and its priesthood, and exhibit such a 
minuteness and apparent accuracy of detail that 
they must be regarded as due to priestly hands, and 
were probably derived from the temple archives. 
These are IT 11! 124-16 (5-17 Tleb.) 1610-16 298_93325, 

121-4, In this narrative vv.) 1% 21-4 appear to be 
additions of a later hand. V.%, with its refer- 
ence to the prediction of Alijah, probably pre- 
supposes 11°": in its present form, and must in 
this case be due to KR», Vv.?!-*4, standing in close 
connexion with ν.1 (cf. v.45 ‘for it was a thing 
brought about of J",’ v.%* ‘for this thing is of me’), 
give a Judaic turn to the originally impartial 
narrative of vv.t”, and are scarccly consistent 
with the statement of 14°, which is based upon 
the contemporary ‘ Annals.’ 
while v.*% speaks only of the tribe of Judah, 
vv.4le23 are careful to make reference also to the 
tribe of Benjamin. V.!’, which stands in an awk- 
ward position, and is absent from LXX, is prob- 
ably a later gloss, though not by the same hand as 
vv,1> 21-24 since it makes no reference to Benjamin. 

12°5-3, Judging by the stress which ΤΡ lays 
upon Jeroboam’s cult of the calves as the cause of 
all subsequent deflection of Israel from the pure 
worship of J“ (phrases, No. 56), it is probable that 
this narrative has obtained its present casting at 
his hands, though there is no reason hence to infer 
that any detail of fact is underived from the older 
source. Kuenen (Onderzoek, ὃ 255) observes justly, 
‘ Jeroboam’s measures with reference to the wor- 
ship must already have been related in older 
narratives, but it isonly natural that the Redactor, 
when dealing with a matter which so specially 
excited his interest, should not fail to set before us 
his own construction and his own verdict.’ Vv.*" 88 
serve to introduce the story of ch. 13. 

13}, ‘I'he style of the language in this narrative 
shows traces of decadence :—cf. jn) perf. with weal 


v.83, nk ay, > 393 vv.2 17, apparently first written | 


as passives ‘ys, Ὁ 123 (ef. Wellhausen, Comp. p. 
280), and perhaps nap v.’—and this fact, together 
with the anachronism ‘in the cities of Samaria’ 
v.22 (cf. IT 1733. 2% 231°), and the non-mention of the 
names of the principal actors, marks the narrative 
as being of comparatively late origin. It may be 
thought to have been a story previously current in 
the form of oral tradition, and to have assumed a 
literary form shortly after the event predicted— 
the destruction of the altar at Bethel—had come 
about. Notice the precision of the statement 
‘Josiah by name’ v.*,. The style is about con- 
temporary with that of the annals of Josiah’s 
reformation, [I 231-514, where the perf. with 


weak 1 is used with some frequency: vv. 8. 10. 
12. 14. 16 


It is, however, by no means to be hence inferred that the 
story is of the character of a vaticinivin post eventum. Such a 
view presupposes that it, together with the notice of 11 2316-18, 
was inserted into Kings subsequently to the redaction of RY 
(Weilhausen, Comp. Bs 280: Kuenen, Ond. § 254); whereas, on 
the contrary, ch. 125% appears to have been carefully edited by 
RD go as to lead up to the story, and the resumption οἱ the 
main narrative in 1853.34, forming a link to 141-20, constructs of 
the history a harmonious whole, if the story be merely a very 
late Judean fiction, the point of the details as to the dis- 
obedience and punishment of the Judean prophet seems to be 
auite inexplicable. 


The narrative of 141-18 * exhibits very clear traces 
of the hand of R° in Ahijah’s prophecy vv." 
* Upon the LEX version of this narrative in its relationship 


to MT, see Winckler, Alitest, Untersuchungen, Ὁ. 12 ff. ; Kittel, 
History ofthe Hebrews, ii. p, 206 ff. ; and the writer’s Votes on 


Notice further, that | 
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(phrases, Nos. 3, 8, 18, 29, 32, 34, 39, 54, 56, 57, 68-- 
70), with which should be compared the prophecies 
of Jehu son of Hanani against Baasha 1614, of 
Elijah against Ahab 21°*4, and of the young 
prophet against the house of Ahab IT 9%", 


Narratives of the Northern Kingdom.—I 17-19. 
90. 91. 291-88. ΤΊ 12-Vaa 91-18, 19-22, 23-25 34-27 41-7. 8-87. 98-41. 


d2-44 5 Gl-7. 8-28. 234-88 7 Ql-G.7-15 ΟἹ 1058. 1314-19. 20, 21 


(148: This great group consists of narratives 
dealing with the affairs of the kingdom of Israel. 
The stories are in most cases of some length, their 
high descriptive power and sympathetic feeling 
indicating that they have their origin in the king- 
dom to which they relate; and this conclusion is 
substantiated by such touclies as ‘ Beer-sheba which 
belongeth to Judah’ I 19%, ‘at Beth-shemesh which 
belongeth to Judah’ IT 14%. No blame is any- 
where attached to the calf-worship of Bethel and 
Dan, the efforts of Elijah and his successor being 
wholly directed to the rooting out of the foreign 
cult of the Tyrian Ba‘al. 

Certain peculiarities of diction probably belong 
to the dialect of North Palestine. 


The following may be noticed :-— 

Suffix 2 f. sing, *Ia-, pl. ‘d=; Kéthibh 11 42 19), B Dy, 
731, (D2. Elsewhere sing. Oa 28, Ps 1033-4, Jer 1115 
(text corrupt), pl. Ps 10334-51167, Cf. Syriac suff. 2 f. sing. 

* [ ¥ 


ὠκὺ Pl, a O22—- 


Personal pronoun 2 ἢ. sing. Kéthibh Ἰδὲ :—II 418.23 81, Else: 


| where Jg 172, Jer 430, Ezk 3613 ¢. Cf. Syriac oY. So prob- 


ably Kéthibkh ‘nab I 428 stands for ἮΝ madi, as in Syr. 
° v a p ὃ 
«ας 2 tor δὴ InAs (Duval, Gramm, Syr.p.174f.). 


Demonstrative pronoun f. Ai 11 619, Of. Aramaic δὲν, 

Infin, constr. verb ΠΡ with suff. ‘NqaAwaA II 618, perhaps 
presupposing form without sufi. ΠΡΌ ΠΕΣ with termination as 
in Aram. (cf. Dalman, Gramm. Jid.-Pal. Aram. Ὁ. 289 1.). 

Relative bei in 37D (if not a textual error) 1164. So Jg 57 
(N. Palestine) 617 712 826 (probably Ephraimitic), and uniformly 
in Ca (exc. title 11), Elsewhere only in exilic or post-exilic 
writings. In Phonician the relative is ΣΝ with prosthetic &. 

Preservation of ΠῚ of article after prep. 1: II 712 ajvdqQ. 


Kéthiih ADN=where? 11 618, Elsewhere only Ca Ibis. Of. 


0 
Aram. 82:8, Toul. pana, op by-sy ΤΙ 918.20, 
Construction with the suff. pronoun anticipating object (akin 
to Syr.): 1194 θῶ O7ya, 2118 ΓΞ. ΤΙΝ... . WYN. 
Indefinite use of IN ὦ certain: 1 194 δ 2013 229 (cf. v.8) II 41 
86: add I 2llafter LXX(B, Luc.). Elsewhere only I 1311 (perhaps 
for ἽΝ another), Jg 953 132,18 11, 28 1810, and late Ezk 115 


87.8 etc, 5 
To these may be added a few roots which betray the influence 


of Aramaic; p5y 1 201%, ni3* yD 2014. 15. 17.19 (elsewhere only very 

late), Ov 218 11, dyin ΠῚ 428, 
There is also a fair number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, some of which 

take the place of ordinary words, and thus may be dialectical : 


e.g. Oi gird, I 184 (for 71, WR), TP DS food, 195 (for bik, ὭΡΩΝ, 
950); but of others nothing can be affirmed. 


The narratives are clearly not all by one author. 
(i.) Some are histories of Elijah and Elisha, or of 
movements which they initiated in the direction 
of religious reform. (ii.) In others the fate of the 
kingdom is regarded from a nag ig standpoint, 
and this as determined mainly by the action of 
the king; though here also propaete play an im- 
portant part as advisers and announcers of the 
oracle of J”, Thus both classes have a religious 
coluuring or motive, and may equally be regarded 
as the work of men of prophetic training, perhaps 
members of the guilds which we sec coming Into 
prominence in some of the Elisha stories. 

(i.) To the former class belong I 17-19. 21, 


the Heb. Text of Kings, where the whole question of the inter: 
relationship of the two forms of the history of Jeroboam (1146- 
1420) ig discussed at length, pp. 163-169. 
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TI ]2-17q 91-18. 19-22, 23-25 41-7. 8-87. 38-41, 42-44 5 Gl-7 1-6. 7-16 
G1] (928 1314-12 30. 21, 

Of these I 17-19 forms a continuous narrative. 
From the abruptness of v.', no reason being 
assigned for Flijah’s threat, and no point of con- 
nexion existing for ‘hence’ (ny), v.°, it may be in- 
ferred that the commencement of the story has 
been omitted or abbreviated by R®, and the speci- 
fication ‘Elijah the Tishbite, ete.,’ thus represents 
his summary introduction. The sequel also, in 
strict accordance with 19> 1%, is lacking, only one 
part of J’”s commission being fulfilled, vv.*™. 

I 21 is clearly out of place in MT, breaking the 
connexion between ch. 20 and its sequel ch. 22, and 
LXX is no doubt correct in placing this narrative 
immediately after ch. 19. The dislocation may 
have been due to the desire to bring the prophecy 
of Ahab’s death (211%) nearer to the account of its 
occurrence (22%*-), and perhaps in a minor degree 
to the description of the king’s mood as ‘ chafing 
and sullen’ (yn 7D) in 20% asin 214. Most critics 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel; but 
Kuenen is uncertain, Ond. § 25’) assign I 21 to the 
same author as 117-19. Thus Wellhausen cites as 
points of contact the central position occupied by 
Elijah, his eagle-like swoop upon Ahab at the 
right moment, and the formule Ary7 Oo 7a77 OX ΠῚ 
‘and it came to pass after these things’ 911} (but cf. 
LXX) as 1727, ’s>x Taq an ‘And the word of J” 
came to E.’ 21" as ‘xox ma’ tan 181, 

On the other hand, it may be maintained that 
Elijah is not really the central figure as in I 17-19. 
He does not appear upon the scene until v.!, and 
then takes scarcely a more conspicuous position 
than Micaiah in 22°", The king and his action 
form the centre of interest both at the beginning 
and end of the narrative. Further, Kuenen notices 
the absence of any reference in 21 to 17-19, and 
vice versd, the murder of Naboth forming the 
single crime of Ahab and Jezebel in the one story, 
while in the other the sole pivot is the struggle 
between J” and Ba‘al. This, however, is a point 
of slight moment, and no definite conclusion can 
be reached as to the relative authorship of the two 
sections. 

More important is the question of the connexion 
of [21 with its natural sequel II 91-10%. Critics 
generally argue or assume that the latter section 
is by a different author from the former, and most 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel) assign 
1191. to the writer of I 20. 22, II 3*” ete. (see 
below). The argument against identity of author- 
ship of I 21 and IT 9f., as stated by Wellhausen, is 
based upon the supposed discrepancy in detail. 
While in I 21 it is the vineyard of Naboth which 
is mentioned, and this is described in v.! as ‘ hard 
by the palace of Ahab’ (axnx Soa yx), IT 921-6 
alludes to the nia nayn, i.e. the portion or estate of 
Naboth, which lay outside the city. Again, I 21% 
records only the death of Naboth, while II 9% 
speaks also of the blood of his sons as calling for 
vengeance. 

On the other hand, the following considerations 
clearly make for the unity of the two narratives :— 

IT 9+», the meeting of Joram son of Ahab with 
Jehu actually upon the estate of Naboth is a 
touch of high dramatic power which demands that 
the writer should not merely have known the story 
of Naboth (proved by vv.” **), but should actually 
have written it down himself as an introduction to 
the sequel I] 9f. Hence a presumption is created 
in favour of our Naboth narrative being the story 
thus written. 

The parallels between the prediction I 21) 
and the fulfilment IT 97-26% cannot be insisted 
upon, because I 21:38. has been largely amplified by 
R2 (phrases, Nos. 32, 39, 43, 44, 54, 67-71), and 
it is not now possible certainly to determine the 


original kernel of Elijah’s prediction. It should, 
however, be noticed that the usual method of R” is 
to expand rather than to excise, and, if this plan 
has here prevailed, the original speech must be 
contained in νυν. 13. 39. 8». ‘he disagreement in 
poiuts of fact between I 21 and II 9 proves upon 
examination to be non-existent. Ahab’s dispute 
with Naboth arose in the first instance about a 
vineyard adjoining the palace; but this was only 4 
portion of Naboth’s estate (7250), the whole of 
which would lapse to the king, supposing that the 
family of Naboth beeame extinct. And I 21%, 
where Jezebel tells Ahab to go down and take 
possession of the vineyard, clearly implies the 
extirpation of the whole family ; in the statement 
‘for Ntaboth is not alive, but dead,’ the name 
Naboth means Naboth and his sons, Just as much 
as in v. ‘thy blood, even thine,’ means the blood 
of Ahab and his son. 

More decisive, however, is the 
supposed unity of 11 9-10 with I 20. 22, IT 8. 
6-7". If this be granted, the diverse authorship 
of I 21 and 11 9f. seems necessarily to follow, 
since 1 21 can scarcely be regarded as of one piece 
with [ 20. 22. The place where the dogs lick the 
blood of Ahab, 22°, is discordant with 21, and in 
general the interest of the writer of 20, 22—mainly, 
if not wholly, political—and his sympathetic feel- 
ing for the king of Israel, preclude the supposition 
that he is also the author of the Naboth story. 

Wellhausen cites the following coincidences in 
phraseology of IT 9f, with I 90. 22, ete.:—mp2 517 
‘a chamber within a chamber,’ II 92, I 20% 99%, 
nog ‘tarry,’ II 98 7°; ows 395 ‘horseman,’ 9187"; * 
vv? 727 ‘turn the hands,’ TI 97%, T 2234s Ἢ wan ‘ take 
alive,’ IIT 10" 7!2, 1 9018. and the root xin IT 10” 6. 
The importance of this collection is, however, 
open to doubt, since it contains no striking phrase, 
but only such as might be expected to occur in 
narratives nearly contemporaneous, and having, 
in the main, the same subjects in cominon. 

On the other hand, a point of phraseology, 
apparently hitherto overlooked, sharply separates 
between II 9f. and I 20. 22, ete, and seems 
absolutely to preclude the theory of a common 
authorship. ‘This is the title which is ordinarily 
applied to the king in the course of the narrative. 

20. 22, IL 34-#! 08.750 are bound together by the 
use of a common title. In all, the writer’s phrase 
is ‘king of Israel,’ and the proper name of the 
king, if it occurs at all, is in nearly every case 
reserved for the necessary specification at. the com- 
mencement of a section, 

119, on the other hand, agrees with I 21 in ex- 
hibiting a regular preference for the proper name 
simply, without further title. 

The facts are as follow :— 

120. dhab king of Isract, νν.2. 18. king of Israel 11 times, 
viz, vv.4 7. 11 21. 22, 28. 31, 32. 40, 41.43 + the king, v.88 89 bis > Ahab 
simply, v.44, 

122. King of Israel 17 tires, viz. vv.% 8. 4. δ. 6. 8, 9, 10. 18, 26. 
29. 80 bis. 31, 82. 88, 84 the king, vv.l5dis. 16. 35. B7b, 

IL 3427, King of Israci 3 times, viz. vv.4-5.9. 10.11.12. 13 bis . 
Ahab simply; y.5 (probably from another source); the king 
Joram, v.%. 

ΤΙ 68-720, King of Israel 7 times, viz. 68. 9. 10, 11. 12, 21. 28+ the 
king 10 times, viz. 628.20 72. 6, 12. 14. 15. 17 bis, 18, 

IL9. Joram or Jehoram simply 9 times, viz. vv.14 bés. 16 dts. 
17. 21, 22. 23.24 ° once Jehoram the king, v.10; and once Jehoran 
king of Isreel in direct distinction from * Ahaziah king of Judah,’ 
v.41; never king of fsrael simply. The double occurrence of 
Joram in v.18 is specially to be noticed, since, on account of the 
proximity of ‘Abaziah king of Judah,’ the specification hing of 
Israel might have been expected. 

Similarly, in £21 Ahab simi? is usual ; 9 times (omitting the 
prophecy vy.21-26), viz, vv.2. 3.4. 8.15.16. 20.27.29, Ahab king of 
samaria, v3 Ahab king of Israel, v.18, 

Now though this agreement in form of reference 
cannot be pressed to prove identity of authorship 


uestion of the 


* In 714 MT vocalizes O'D'D 134, hut LXX renders B ὑπιβάτοι, 
Luc. ἀναβάτας, $2 ΠΣ (or 3:3 for 1371. 
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for I 21 and II 9, any more than can the fact that 
I 17-19 always speaks of Ahad simply, be used to 
connect this section with I 9], because different 
writers may easily have employed the same obvi- 
ous citation of the proper name; yet the fact of 
the disagreement in form of reference between 
I 21 and 1 20. 22, etc., ought to be emphasized as 
demonstrating diversity of authorship. It is true 
that in I 20. 22, ete., the general use of king of 
Israel may be explained as prompted to a large 
extent by contrast to ‘king of Syria’; but this 
does not sufficiently account for the almost total 
omission of the king’s proper name, which would 
certainly have occurred far more frequently had 
the author of I1 9 been the writer of these narra- 
tives. Contrast especially I 22, II 3**’, where 
(excepting 3°) the names of Ahab and Joram are 
never mentioned in spite of the close connexion 
with ‘Jehoshaphat king of Judah,’ with II 9, 
where in connexion with ‘ Ahaziah king of Judah’ 
the usual form of citation is Joram, Jehoram 
simply. And, again, notice the use of the king 
simply 5 times in I 22, 10 times in IT 6°-7", where 
the desire for distinction from ‘ the king of Syria’ 
cannot have been in the writer’s mind, and the 
occasion might have been suitable for the use of 
the king’s proper name. 

By this point, therefore, the diverse authorship 
of I 20. 22, ete. and II 9 seems to be proved, and 
this dissociation adds weight to the arguments 
which have been put forward above in favour of 
the unity of II 9-107" with I 21. 

IT 12-1" is out of a different source from the pre- 
ceding Elijah narratives. This fact is marked by 
the form of the name ἥν vv.* “8 2, neculiar to 
this section, and generally by the inferior literary 
merit of the composition. The story is probably 
much later than 1 17-19, I] 21 and its sequel. 

TI 21-18, Elijah’s translation, links itself closely 
on to some of the longer Elisha narratives which 
follow, as their introduction ; but also might have 
formed a suitable close to the Elijah history, of 
which we possess a fragment in I 17-19, if this 
can be thought to have gone on to embody also a 
history of Elisha. The following coincidences 
between the narratives are worthy of notice, and 
suggest that I 17-19, II 21:18 41:97 to which we may 
add II 5, may be the work of one author. In the 
ease of II 875 134-18 the evidence is too slight to 
build upon. 


Elijah. Elisha. 


1178-24, Miraculous provision 
for the widow of Zarephath 
during famine, and the raising 
of her son from death. 


1 1826 my 7x) Sip py ‘and 
there was πό voice, neither 
wag there any that answered‘; 
v.29 Ἐφ 78) TY PS? Ap TM 
‘but there was no yoice nor 
any that answered, nor any 
attention.’ 

J 1913.19, Mention of Elijah’s 
mantle (N77). 

I 184 ayqs “apr ‘and he 
crouched upon the earth.’ 

IT 22.4.6 “py ἡ: 52 ΠῚ “ἢ 
FZIVR ‘as J” liveth and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee.’ 

II 27-15 5335 ‘over against.’ 

II 217 wa-sy Saye) ‘and 
they urged him till he was 
ashamed.’ 

Π 217 Oy? 55 ἘΝ 
yy) ‘my father, my father, 
the chariots of Israel and the 
horses thereof.’ 


II 41-7, Miraculous provision 
for the wife of one of the sons 
of the prophets. 

II 45-87, Raising to life of 
the son of the Shunammite 
woman, 

II 481 ayip ΛΝ) δὴρ ΡῈῚ ‘but 
there was no voice, nor any 
attention.’ 


II 28. 18. 14 gb, 


II 484. 26 yy agg ‘and he 
crouched upon him.’ * 
II 430 7. 


II 425 2. 

II 8 wavsy ov) ‘and he 
set (his countenance upon him) 
till he was ashamed.’ 


IT 1314 w. 


* The verb 473 is not elsewhere found. 


The short Elisha stories are probably popular 
tales handed down orally at first, and not put into 
writing until some considerable time after the 
longer narratives. 

(ii.) The second class includes I 20, 221-88, TT 327 
68-23. 24-33 ἡ (] 48-14), 

All these, with the exception of 14514, deal in 
the same style with the same subject—lIsrael’s 
relations with Syria, and may not improbably 
flow from one hand. Notice especially the close 
bond of connexion between I 22* 7 and 11 3% 4, 

II 148: which stands apart from the other 
narratives, is marked as probably N. Palestinian 
by its tone, and especially by the reference of v.) 
‘in Beth-shemesh, which belongeth unto Judah.’ 

It does not appear that any of the group 
of N. Palestinian narratives has undergone im- 
portant editorial revision. The fact that the 
speech of Elijah in I 21 has been amplified by 
Ἐπ has already been noticed. This is also true of 
the speech of the young prophet who was deputed 
by Elisha to anoint Jehu, II 9110 ITI 3* 5, which 
serves summarily to introduce the succeeding nar- 
rative, is probably not of one piece with this latter, 
but is rather to be assigned to the ‘ Annals’ (ef. 
II 1). 11 9 belongs to the scheme of R2, 

Traces of later interpolation are not numerous. 
In I 18 the reference to the 400 prophets of 
the Asherah is probably to be regarded, with 
Wellhausen, as a later insertion. Notice the 
absence of nx before "Wwxa ἘΞ, and the omission 
of all mention of such prophets in vv.24®, The 
insertion seems to exhibit a late confusion of the 
Asherah with the goddess Ashtoreth (see ASHERAII), 

The statement of v.44 in the same narrative 
looks like a quotation of the exact words of P in 
Gn 35” ; and, if this be the case, vv.*! 3, which 
appear to describe the building of a new altar, 
will form a later addition to the statement of ν. Ὁ» 
which speaks merely of the repair (x51) of the old 
altar of J”. It should not, however, be overlooked 
that the giving of the name of Israel to Jacob is 
related also in J (Gn 32°), and that the relation- 
ship of 1 K 18% to the passage of P may be 
nothing more than an easy verbal coincidence. 
In this case νν.31" % may represent a detailed 
description of that which is first summarily stated 
in v.2%>, much in the same way as Gn 27% stands 
related to Gn 27%. 

In the narrative of I 20 the grounds upon which 
Wellhausen regards the reference to the parts 
played by anonymous prophets (νν. 13" 14. 22. 38. 85-43) 
as later additions are inconclusive. ἢ 

I 2278, which is omitted in LAX (B, Luc.), is 
certainly an interpolation, derived from Mic 1! for 
the purpose of identifying Micaiah with Micah 
the Morashtite. The plural oy regularly denotes 
‘peoples,’ ¢.e. foreign nations generally, and is 
seldom or never used of Israel. 

Very possibly also vv.*>8- (from py) ‘and the 
blood ran out,’ ete.) 88. may not have formed part 
of the original narrative of Ahab’s last battle. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) v.38 precedes v.b« ‘and he died 
in the evening.’ V8, for which v.*%s prepares the 
way, hinges awkwardly on to the apparent close 
of the narrative in v.34, and seems to be intended 
to satisfy the prophecy as to Ahab’s death in 21, 
though the scene of the event differs from that of 
the prediction. 

11 177-18: 21-4 ig the commentary of R® (phrases, 
Nos. 3, 29, 32, 33, 36, 39, 41, 48, 44, 46, 51, 53, 55, 
56, 71, 72, and cf. Driver, LOT® p. 203) upon the 
short historical notice 1730, Vv.'*” are certainly 
a later insertion, subsequent to the commence- 


* Kuenen (Ond. § 2519) asrees with Wellhausen’s verdict upon 
vv, 13. 14, 22. 28, but; inclines to regard vv.3>-43 ag of much greater 
antiquity, and of a piece with the narrative of ch. 20. 

t Possibly composite. Cf.Winckler, 4 1 Untersuchungen,15-25. 
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ment of the Judzan exile, and due to R®*, The 
opening of v.?!’n yip ‘a ‘ For he rent,’ ete., clearly 
refers Immediately to the statement of v.'8 ἢ3Ν ΠῚ 
pip... ‘was very angry ... and removed 
them,’ but the sequence is destroyed by the 
interpolation, °2 v.2 being deprived of all point. 
The whole reference of the section is to the causes 
which brought about the rejection of the kingdom 
of Israel, no reference being elsewhere made to 
Judah except in ν. δ, where ΠῚΠ 3] ‘and unto 
Judah,’ is probably by the same hand as νυ. 1} 30, 

Stade (ΖΑ ΤΊ vi. 163f.) regards 177-17 as an exilic addition, 
later than RY, upon the grounds that the writer of these verses 
ascrihes Molech-worship (v.1%) and Assyrian star - worship 
(v.16) to the Northern kingdom—the abuses which later on 
were rife in the Southern kingdom under Manasseh (II 318. 8), 
and also because certain phrases appear to exhibit the influence 
of Jeremiah ; cf. v.18 ‘Turn ye from your evil ways,’ with Jer 
1811 259 3515 363. 7: J” testified,’ etc., with Jer 725, 117; y,15b 
‘and they followed vanity,’ etc., with Jer25. The reflections em- 
bodied in these verses are, however, in strict accordance with 
RP’s plan which runs throughout his work, as the number of 
phrases above cited as characteristic of his hand sufficiently 
shows, nor 18 it at all unnatural that the editor who worked not 
many years after Josiah had removed from the kingdom of 
Judah the foreign abuses of Manasseh’s reign, should ascribe 
the same kind of religious abuses to the kingdom of Israel, 
side by side with the worship of J” under the form of a calf. 
Nor, again, need the phrases above mentioned imply depen- 
dence upon the written prophecies of Jeremiah, any more than 
need other phrases used by RP elsewhere (Nos. 50-55) in com- 
mon with Jeremiah go to prove that RY? and Jeremiah were 
one and the same person. All that clearly emerges from the 
fact of such resemblances is that the two writers were members 
of one prophetic school of thought, ὁ.6. the Deuteronomic 
(cf. Driver, LOT'S p. 203 at end). 

The narrative of II 17%” is certainly composite. 
Vy. 41, in speaking of the races which were 
settled by the Assyrian king in the cities of 
Samaria, say that they ‘feared J”,’ while retain- 
ing the worship of their own national deities. In 
v., on the contrary, it is stated with great em- 
phasis that they ‘feared not J”.’ Again, while 
vv.48- refer exclusively to the foreign settlers, and 
only mention the introduction into their midst of 
a single pnest of Israelitish nationality (v.28 1nx 
oinaa2), to whom was due their instruction in the 
worship of J”; vv.*4>-* are couched in such terms 
as can refer only to Israelites as such, of however 
mixed and renegade a strain. Notice especially 
vv.55-38 the reference to the Deuteronomic cove- 
nant; v.% ‘J”, who brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt.’ 

Thus this latter section must be regarded as a 
later addition to the narrative of Kings (R?; 
phrases, Nos. 3, 16, 28, 29, 49), referring probably 
to the Samaritans of post-exilie times. V.4» 
rounds off the interpolation by the repetition of 
v.*48, the statement of the older narrative to which 
the later writer attaches his addition, Vv.24-34b- 41, 
on the other hand, form, in part at least, an 
anelent narrative embodied by R». 

Stade (ZATW vi. 167 ff.) regards vv.24-28.41 ag the oririnal 
kernel which has received the later extension vy.29-34a, Possibly 
this latter may be assigned to RP himself; ν. 820 resenibles 
I 1231, and in v.44a ΠῚ ΡΠ ‘unto this day,’ is an ex- 
pression commonly employed by R®. 

IJ 188 is mainly the work of R® (phrases, Nos. 
3, 31, 63, 72), based upon the notices of vy.‘ 7 8, 
Vv.78 are probably drawn in substance from the 
‘Annals,’ With regard to v.‘ this is not so clear. 
The verse shows marks of a late style (perf. with 
weak 4, as in 21* ὁ 23°), and sketches the outline 
of a religious reformation which appears in all 
essentials to have resembled and anticipated the 
reformation of Josiah. Hence some critics regard 
the notice as a late and unhistorical interpolation 
(cf. Stade, Geschichte, i. 607f., ZATW iii. 8 ff., 
vi. 170 #.; Wellhausen, Comp. 291). 

_ The occurrence of a reformation under Hezekiah 
is supported by 18” (which must, with the rejec- 
tion of 184, be likewise branded as a later mis- 


conception), and perhaps also by the statement | 


of Jer 26!7-%, which speaks of the influence exer- 
eised upon Hezekiah and all Judah by the preach- 
ing of Micah the Morashtite. Micah 1 MT 
mentions the Bdméth of Jerusalem for reproba- 
tion ; but this passage must not be pressed, because 
LAX, Pesh., Targ. presuppose a different reading. * 

Certainly Isaiah does not appear to have had in 
view any centralization of J”s cultus, such as was 
prominent in Josiah’s reformation, but his attacks 
upon the idol-worship (28-289 317; ef. 101%), 
tree- worship (17), and necromancy (8.5), which 
seem to have been rife in the kingdom of Judah, 
are in agreement with such a movement in the 
direction of the pure worship of J”. Probably, 
therefore, as is allowed by Stade (Ges. loc. cit.), 
the statement of y.# is based upon authentic 
information as to such a reform, and this has 
been later on expanded in v.*, under the influence 
of the accomplished fact of Josial’s reformation. 

II 18%!2 is a notice from the ‘ Annals,’ introduced 
by the synchronism of R? v.%, and closed by his 
comment v.¥%, The notice is identical with 17° 5, 

II 18-20% =Ts 361-398, + 

If 1814-18, which is not found in Is, is distin- 
guished from 1818. 118. by the form of the name 
mpin Wizkiyyah (instead of i'pin Hizkiyyahu), which 
occurs also in 18!-!0(* Annals’). 182° appears to 
be in strict agreement with the Assyrian record 
(Taylor Cylinder, col. 11. ; οἵ, COZ’ i. p. 286, 
li. p. 1), and is probably a genuine excerpt from 
the ‘ Annals,’ 

It is generally agreed that the narrative of 
Is 361-398 cannot be traced to Isaiah himself, but 
must be of a considerably later date. Notice the 
mention of Sennacherib’s death (Is 37%2=2 K 19%”), 
which did not happen until B.c. 681, twenty years 
after the campaign against Jerusalem, and cer- 
tainly later than the death of Isaiah. Again, it 
scems to be clear that the Isaiah section (except 38°” 
from another source) must have been extracted 
from our Book of Kings by the editor of Is 1-39. 

Certain phrases which are due to ΠΡ in the Kings narrative 
appear also in Is; ef. ‘for David my servant’s sake’ II 1934 || 
Is 3735; ‘Ilow I have walked before thee in truth and with a 
perfect heart, and have done that which is good in thy sight’ 
II 203 || Is 388; and the redactional phrases ‘In those days' 
Π 201 || Is 381, ‘At that time’ II 2012] Is 391, Kings is also 
superior to Is in the account of Hezekiah’s sickness, Is 3848 
has been abbreviated ; 3821.22 is misplaced. 

The Ings narrative II 1818. 11.2.0 18 seems to repre- 
sent a combination of three sources. Stade (ZA TW 
vi. 174) notices that Isaiah’s threat against Sen- 
nacherib occurs three times in similar terms: 197 
19%8> 19%, The contents of Sennacherib’s letter 
(1910-13) merely repeat in brief that which has 
already been said by the Rabshakeh (1878), 
Again, it is highly improbable that Sennacherib, 
after hearing the news with regard to Tirhakah 
(19%), should have imagined that the mere dis- 
patch of a letter would be likely to compel Heze- 
kiah’s submission, after the failure of previous 
verbal negotiations. The true sequel to 19 seems 
to be 19%; upon receiving information of Tir- 
hakah’s hostile movement, Sennacherib raises the 
siege of Jerusalem and returns to Assyria. We 
have, then, two separate accounts of the Assyrian 
campaign, 1813-17 19%. 96f.. 1. 99b-35 19% having 
probably been slightly modified by the redactor. 
Further, the section 19°85 itself appears to be 
composite in character. The taunt song vy.2)*, 
with its accompanying sign vv.”-*1, stands apart 

*ANO ‘sin,’ parallel to "5 transgression, as in v.44. The 
reading of MT is, however, accepted by Kittel, who regards 
the rendering of the Versions as merely a simplification ({118- 
tery, ii, 357). 

{+ In addition to the authorities cited at the end of this 
article, cf. the Literature given under IsaiaH, especially Dill- 


mann, Jesaia, 1890, p. 310ff.; Cheyne, Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah, 1895, p. 212 ff. (where, however, the writer 


proceeds upon the assumption that Kings was not compiled 
until after B.o. 588). 
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from the prosaic statement vv.**"*, 129, ‘ therefore,’ 
of v.™ answers, not to anything in the prophecy 


preceding, but to v.24 ‘nyoy absann ws ‘ Whereas 


Tress. mt 


thou hast prayed ... I have heard,’ and, as has 
been noticed above, vv.”8>- 88. are duplicates of the 
same statement. Thus vv.”-8!, generally regarded 
by critics as an authentic prophecy of Isaiah, | 
appear to have been pool into the midst of 
the prophetical history 19% 82:8 y 218 represent 
ing the redactor’s lank. 

The narrative o#20' probably belongs to the | 
author of one of the two preceding ῤο τῶ 
sections. Cheyne, following Duhm, selects the 
second narrative 19° Notice, as a point of con- | 
nexion, the occurrence of a prayer of Hezekiah 
in each section: 194% 20%. Very possibly the 
chronological notice at the beginning of 18%, ‘In | 
the 14th year of king Hezekiah,’ properly cent 


to the events of 20'!%, and occupies its present 
position upon the false assumption that Senna- 
cherib’s invasion took place in the same year as 
Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery. This arrange-— 
ment is probably due to R®, who removed the 
note of time from its true position at the head 
of the narrative of 20!", replacing it by his syn- 
ehronistic phrase ‘In those days.’ Notice the 
reference to Assyria in 20°. The whole verse from 
ὩΣ ‘and from the hand, etc.,’ must be due to| 
the author of the mistaken synchronism. Cf, the | 
latter half with 1959, 

The 6th year of Hezekiah for the fall of Samaria, B.c. 722 
(1819), cannot he reconciled with the 14th year for Sennacherib’s 
campaign, B.c. 701 (1818), and it seems the hest course to 
regard this latter date as true for the sickness of Hezekiah 
and the embassy of Merodach-Baladan, which will then fall | 
ci7. B.C. 714. Thus Hezekiah’s reign may be supposed to have | 
closed B.c. 699, i.e, some 15 years after πιο, 714 (20%), 

The short prophecy of 2017-48 has probably been 
worked over by It? in post-exilic times, when 
Babylon, and not Assyria, was the oppressor. 

II 21 is throughout the work of ΠΡ ( phrases, Nos. 
11, 13, 27, 42-44, 49, δά, 55, 66; and ef. Driver, 
LOT® p. 203) based upon very brief notices (vv.* * | 
δ. Ga. 7a. 16a), derived, presumably, from the ‘ Annals.’ 
Vv.4015 appear to presuppose the captivity of 
Judah, and must therefore, in their present form, 
be assigned to R°?, 

II 29°93 is a continuous narrative, praostily | 
drawn from the temple archives. Deuteronomic | 
phrases are found in 23% 4% ( phrases, Nos. ὃ, 6, | 
90, 39, 63), and in the speech of Huldah 2215-20 
(phrases, Nos. 29, 39, 54; and cf. Driver, LOT® p- | 
203), which seems to show signs of revision by R°? in 
exilic times. Certainly this later editor is respons- 
ible for the addition at the close of the narrative ! 
23% 27 (whrases, Nos, 11, 39, 51), which strikes a 
note strangely alien to the enthusiasm of the _pre- 
exilic author in view of Josiah’s reformation (cf. , 
especially νυν." 5). 

Upon II 9555. 0559. see above (Later editors), 
2522-28 is a much abbreviated account of the events | 
described in Jer 40’—43°, to which source R®? clearly 
owes his information. Jer 52, on the other hand, 
seems to be a later addition to the prophet’s book | 
(notice the closing words of ch, 51, ‘Thus far are 
the words of Jeremiah’), excerpted from 2 K 241% 
25”, naturally with omission of 25°76, as having 
been already related in fuller detail. 
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KING’S 200L.—See POOL. 


KING'S VALE, THE (abe7 ppy, AV the king’s 
dale).—The place where the king of Sodom met 
Abram, Gn 14!" (τὸ πέδιον βασιλέως), Here also the 
childless Absalom erected in his lifetime a monu- 
ment to himself, 28 18" (ἡ κοιλὰς τοῦ βασιλέως). See 
HinNomM (VALLEY OF), p. 388%; SHAVEH (VALE 
OF), and JERUSALEM, p. 584". 


KINSFOLK.—A Ithough ‘kinsfolk’ is itself plural 
(see FOLK), and is so treated in Job 19" ‘ My kins- 
folk have failed,’ and Lk 2“ ‘They sought him 
among their kinsfolk’ (év rots συγγενέσι [WH -εῦσιν}), 
it is also found with an s added, giving the irreg. 
plur. ‘ kinsfolks,’ in 1 IX 164% ‘Neither of his kins- 


folks, nor of his friends’; 2 K 104, 2 Mae 81 15", Lk 


2116, The NT Revisers have dropped the 5 in Lk 21", 
and the Apocr. Revisers in 2 Mac, but in 1 K 16 
the OT lKevisers have kept it. In 2k 10" RV 
prefers ‘familiar friends,’ the Heb. expressing no 
reference to kinship (vyr, cf. LXX γνωστούς, the 
same word as is tr? ‘acquaintance’ in Lk 24), For 
the form ‘kinsfolks’ ef. Strype, Life of Archop. 
Whitgift, 1597, ‘[Geta] asked him, if those whom 
he had put to death had no parents, kinsfolks, 
nor friends’; and Bacon, Hssays, ‘Of Parents and 
Children’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 24), ‘The Italians 
make little difference betweene Children and 
Nephewes or neere Kinsfolkes.’ J. HAstTinGs. 


KINSMAN.—This is the proper singular form 
of ‘kinsfolk,’ with the fem. form ‘kinswoman.’ 
‘Kinsman’ is the tr? in OT mostly of 5x3 gé’él 
(see GOEL), and in NT of συγγενής. In Apocr. 
συγγενής is so tr twice, Sir 417, 2 Mac 12%, and 
ἀδελφός twice, To 315 74 (RV ‘brother’). In Ru 2” 
AV gives ‘next kinsman’ as the tr® of g@’é; RV 
changes this into ‘near kinsman,’ and gives ‘near 
kinsman’ instead of the simple ‘kinsman’ for all 
the other occurrences of gé’él in Ruth. In Ru 2} 
the Heb. Kethibh yr means strictly no more than 
‘acquaintance,’ but whether we adopt this reading 
or that of the Keré yin, ‘kinsman’ is plainly the 
meaning. Hence RV rightly retains the AV 
translation. 

Kinswoman occurs Lv 1813.185.17 Pr 74; and RV 
adds Lk 1° ‘Elisabeth thy kinswoman,’ for AV 
‘thy cousin Elisabeth,’ the word ‘cousin’ (wh. 
see) having become contracted in application since 
1611. The Greek of TR is συγγενής, but the weight 
of authority is in favour of the late fem. form 
ovyyevls, which edd. (except T'r.) adopt. 
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PREFACE 


THis DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, as stated in the Preface to Volumes I. and 11. already 
published, is intended as a contribution towards furnishing the Church for the great 
work of teaching. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New Testaments, together with 
the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized and Revised Versions, with 
constant reference to the original tongues. Every effort has been used to make the 
information it contains as full, reliable, and accessible as possible. 

1. As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible we expect an explanation of 
all the words occurring in the Bible which do not explain themselves. The present 
Dictionary meets that expectation more nearly than any work hitherto published. 
Articles will be found on all the Persons and Places that are mentioned in the 
Bible, on its Archeology and Antiquities, its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural 
History, its Theology and Ethics, and on such words occurring in the Authorized or 
Revised Version as are now unintelligible or liable to misapprehension. Much 
attention has been given to the language, literature, religion, and customs of the 
nations around Israel. The Versions have been fully treated. Articles have been 
contributed on the Apocalyptic and other uncanonical writings of the Jews, as well 
as on such theological or ethical ideas as are believed to be contained in the Bible, 
though their modern names are not found there. 

2. As to reliability. The writers have been chosen out of respect to their 
scholarship and nothing else. The articles have all been written immediately and 
solely for this Dictionary, and, except the shortest, they are all signed. Even the 
shortest, however, have been contributed by writers of recognized ability and 
authority. In addition to the work upon it of authors and editors, every sheet 
has passed through the hands of the three eminent scholars whose names are found 
on the title-page. 

ὃ. As to accessibility. The subjects are arranged in alphabetical order, and 
under the most familiar titles. All the modern devices of cross-reference and 
black-lettering have been freely resorted to, so that in the very few instances in 
which allied subjects have been grouped under one heading (such as MEDICINE in 
this volume) the particular subject wanted will be found at once. Proper Names 
are arranged according to the spelling of the Revised Version, but wherever it 
seemed advisable the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross- 
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reference. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope of the work, will 
be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together with a simple 
scheme for the uniform transliteration of Hebrew and Arabie words, will be found 
on the following pages. 


It is with devout thankfulness that the Editor sees this third volume of an 
arduous though congenial work issued within reasonable limits of time. The fourth 
volume is in progress, and may be looked for next year. He has pleasure in again 
expressing his thanks to many friends and fellow-workers, including the authors 
of the various articles. But especially he desires to thank the members of the 
editorial staff, the publishers, the printers, and (without mentioning others whose 
names have already appeared in the Preface to Vols. I. and II.) Mr. G. F. Hitt of the 
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NHIVB=Neuhebriisches Worterbuch. 

NTZG=Neutestamenthiche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OP =Orivin of the Psalter. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

PB=Polychrome Bible. 

PEF=Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt=Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA=PYVroceedines of Soc. of bibl. Archeology. 

PRE=Real-Encyclopiidie fir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ bible. 

LEJ=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RkP=Records of the Past. 

tS = Religion of the Semites. 

SLOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

Sk=Studien und Kritiken. 

SP=Sinai and Palestine. 

SIVP=Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

TAL or TALZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

TAT=Theol. Tijdsehriit. 

TSBA=Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WV AJ=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZhkKif=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

4A = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschritt fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Geselischaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paliistina- 
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AKSF=Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 
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DICTIONARY OF 


KIR (77).—The name of a country and nation. 
[0 occurs in the following passages :—(1) Am 91 
Kir is the land from which God brought the 
Aramans (Syrians), as He led the Israelites from 
Egypt, ete. It must, after this analogy, be a 
country remote from the principal seat (i.e. 
Damascus) of the Aramzeans in Amos’ time. The 
LXX reads ‘depth,’ ‘pit’ (βόθρος, 1.6. wp). (2) 
2 Καὶ 16° After the capture of Damascus, the Ara- 
means were carried captive to Kir by the king 
(Tiglath-pileser 111.) of Assyria. This would in- 
dicate that Kir was under Assyrian dominion, and, 
again, at a considerable distance from the region 
of Damascus near the borders of the Assyrian 
empire. But the name of the country was wanting 
in the LXX originally (B), and inserted later (A, 
etc. ἸΚυρηνήνδε) from the Hebrew text (after Sym- 
machus). 
Field, Hezap. pp. xxul, 682. (3) Am 15 threatens 
indced: the people of Aram shall go into captivity 
unto Kir (LX-X ‘the one called as ally,’ ἐπίκλητος, 
ΝΡ ἢ. But this passage also seems to be inter- 
polated from Am 9’. Ii Kir was the original home 
of the Aramzans (Am 9’), the Assyrians would 
never have deported them back to their old country, 
where they would have found remainders of the 
original stock of their nation, and would have, 
by union with them, become strong again and 
dangerous to the king of Nineveh. The Assyrians, 
as well as other nations, deported their captives 
always to countries where they were strangers, 
separated by language and race from the inhabit- 
ants of the new country, and therefore forced to 
rely upon the government which had settled them 
there. Consequently, the name Avr in this passage 
is strange, and to be used only with caution. (4) 
Is 22° an attack on Jerusalem is described, evi- 
dently that of the Assyrian army under Senna- 
cherib (cf. 2 K 18) ; ‘And Elam bare the quiver with 
chariots of men* and horsemen, and Kir (LXX 
συναγωγή, cf. 7p?) uncovered (my) the shield’ (z.e. 
prepared it for fighting). Consequently, Kir was 
among the allies or subjects of the Assyrians, and 
was a warlike nation. (5) Also Is 22° seems to 
belong here: ἽΠΠΟΝ yiv) ap appP, RV ‘a breaking 
down (others, surrounding) of the walls (sing. !) and 
a crylng to the mountains,’ LXX ἀπὸ μικροῦ ἕως 
μεγάλου πλανῶνται ἐπὶ τὰ ὄρη, Vulg. ‘scrutans murum 
et magnificus super montem.’ The passage was 
rendered by Cheyne (following Delitzsch, Paradies, 
236), ‘IXir undermineth, and Shoa is at the mount.’ 
Klostermann, Bredenkamp, Cornill, Winckler 
(Adétest. Untersuch. 177, who conjectures, ‘who 

* ΓΟ men’ may be a gloss, see Duhm. 
VOL. 111.---ἰ 


Therefore this passage is suspicious ; see | 


THE BIBLE 


stirs up Koa‘ and Shoa against the mountain’) 
have, however, given up the paronomasia and 
corrected Kir to Koa‘ (ip), a nation mentioned 
together with Shoa in Ezk 23%; the μέ or 
Ka of the Assyrian inscriptions, a warlike 
nomadic tribe 8.E. of Assyria, chiefly on the 
banks of the modern rivers Dij4la (the Gyndes of 
the classics) and Adhem adjoining the Sut, 1.6. 
the biblical Shoa‘’, This agrees with Is 22°, where 
Kir is a neighbour of Elam. It results that we 
have to try the same emendation also in this 


| passage (Is 22°), and indeed the LAX reads there 


consonants which come nearer to snp than to “Ὁ, 
likewise in Am 9 (where syp=original yp). See, 
further, art. KoA, footnote. 

It is very probable, then, that in all passages the 
same pastoral people Koa‘ sp, were originally 
meant. The corruption of one may have caused 
that of the other places. (For the Assyrian and 
Babylonian texts see Delitasch, Paradies, 238; 
Schrader, KAT? 425). The country Gutiwm, Guti, 
which is mentioned as early as B.c. 3000 in in- 
scriptions, seems to be the same as Kuti, Kuti, 
Κα, which is only the later spelling.* The in- 
habitants seem to have been always Semites, so that 
their relationship to the Aramzeans, who appear in 
cuneiform inscriptions first in Southern Babylonia, 
is vole plausible. Otherwise, the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions have been searched in vain for a nation Kir. 
The ancient versions (Aq., Vulg., partly LXX, 
Targum) were guessing when they introduced the 
Libyan Cyrene, whichis absurd.t By those to whom 
the emendation of Kir to Koa‘ seems too bold, the 
conjecture may be hazarded that some day the name 
tir will be discovered in the same region E. of the 
Lower and Middle Tigris, where various nomadie 
tribes roamed with the rapacious Shoa’ and Koa’. 
But the emendation seems more plausible. 

W. MAX MULLER. 

KIR (OF MOAB) (axio-v, τὸ τεῖχος τῆς Mwaf(e)ircdos, 
murus Moab).—One of the chief towns of the land 
of Moab, coupled with Ar of Moab, Is 151. Since 
in the Moabite tongue sir= Heb. ‘ér or ‘ar, it is 
conceivable that Kir of Moab and Ar of Moab are 
identical. The almost universally accepted identi- 
fication of Kir of Moab with the modern Kerak 


* Perhaps occurring also in Egyptian texts as Gut, sea W. M. 
Miiller, Asien, p. 281. 

t+ More modern guesses: the Kizos or Kigpos, river of Armenia, 
the modern Kur (Michaelis), But this name has ᾧ not ἔξ, and is 
too far north. Bochart proposes Kovpyvy (Ptol.) in Eastern 
Media, but this place is obscure and too far east. Furrer 
suggests the region near Antioch called Kappos, Ἰζυρρεστική, but 
this name was given only in later times in imitation of a 
Macedonian city (see Mannert). 


2 KIRAMA 


KIRIATH 


rests upon the Targum on Isaiah, where Kir is 
rendered by Kerakka (so also apparently Ar of 
Moab). This may have been a native name which 
las survived, or it may be a rendering of that 
name which has supplanted it. The modern name 
of Kerak can be traced back as belonging to the 
place in early times. Under the form Χαρακμῶβα 
it appears in the acts of the Council of Jerusalem 
A.D. 536, and in the geographers Ptolemy and 
Stephanus of Byzantium. The Crusaders discerned 
the strategic importance of the place as command- 
ing the trade route from Egypt and Arabia into 
Syria. Under king Fulco of Jerusalem, A.D. 1131, 
a castle was built there, of which extensive re- 
mains may yet be seen. Saladin in A.D. 1183 
unsuccessfully besieged it; it fell into his hands 
in A.D. 1188. The contributions which the 
Chroniclers of the Crusades make to the local- 
izing of the site are full and interesting; it was 
then the chief city of Arabia Secunda, or Petra- 
censis; it is specified as in the Belk&, and dis- 
tinguished from Moab or Rabbat, and from Mons 
Regalis or Montreal. The Crusaders further 
identified it with Petra, or gave that name to 
it; an error which the Greek Church has per- 
petuated, for the Greek bishop of Petra has his 
seat at Kerak. It is frequently referred to in 
writers of the Christian period as Charak-Moba 
(also Jfobu-Charax), corrupted to Charakéma, 
Charagmucha, Karach, and Kara. On the ques- 
tion of the identity of Kir of Moab with Kir- 
hareseth or Kir-heres see art. on these names. 

The Wady el-Kerak runs S.E, from the head of 
the bay of the Dead Sea, which lies east of the 
peninsula el-Lisin, uniting with the Wady ‘Ain 
Franji about 10 miles up. Kerak is situated on 
a lofty spur between these two ravines, and is 
about four thousand feet above the level of the 
Dead Sea. The sides of the hill descend stceply 
some thousand feet to the bottom of the valleys, 
but the height on the other side is much greater, 
so that the town is commanded by hills on every 
side. (This may explain 2 Kk ϑ ἢ Such a 
position was for ancient warfare almost impreg- 
nable. The great weakness must have been want 
of water, and there are remains of enormous rock- 
hewn cisterns. The city was surrounded by a 
wall of great thickness, which had but two 
entrances—one on the N.W., the other on the 
S., each being approached by a long tunnel cut 
through the solid rock. There are remains of five 
great towers; but further investigation seems 
needed to decide what is ancient Moabite work, 
and what is due to medieval engineers. 

A map of the town is given in de Saulcy, Le 
Mer Alorte, 8, 20. 


LITERATURE.——Reland, Pal. 463, 553, 705; Bohaeddin, Vita 
Salad. ch. 25; Georgius Cyprius, ed. Gelzer, 58, 198; Quatre- 
mére, Hist. Sultans Mamlouks, ii. 236 ; Schultens, Index Geo- 
graphica, 8. ‘Caracha’; Robinson, BRP? ii. 167f.; Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, Ὁ. 467; Seetzen, Reisen, i. 412 f., ii. 358 ; 
Burckhardt, Travels, 379-390; Irby, ch. vii.; de Saulcy, La 
Mer Morte, i. 356f. ; Schwarz, 217; Tristram, Land of Moab, 
68 ff.; Duc de Luynes, Voyage, i. 99 ff., ii. 106 ff.; and for 
modern aspect Baedeker, Palestine*, p. 191 f. 


C. H. W. JOHNs. 
KIRAMA (A Κιραμά, B Κειράμα, AV Cirama), 
1 Es 5%,—The people of Kirama and Gabbe re- 
turned from Babylon under Zerub., 621 strong. 
In Ezr 226 Ramah and Geba (now, A Ῥαμά, B 
᾿Αράμ); ef, Neh 7° (Αραμά). The form in 1 Es is 
due to the definite article 7 being read as 5. 


KIR-HARESETH (nvarvp, τοῖς κατοικοῦσι Δέσεθ 
μελετήσεις, Vulg. murus cocti lateris, Is 16’; in 
2K 3” pausal form nyarrp, AV Kir-haraseth, 
LXX τοὺς λίθους τοῦ τοίχου καθῃρημένους, Vulg. 
murus fictilis) or KIR-HERES (inp, κειράδες 
αὐχμοῦ, murus fictilis, Jer 48-56; in Is 164 


pausal form win7p, AV Kir-haresh, LXX τεῖχος 
ἐνεκαίνισας, Vule. ad murum cocti lateris).—These 
two names are to be taken as slight variants 
of one and the same proper name denoting a place 
in the country of Moab, evidently regarded as a 
place of the first rank, of great strength and 
unportance. The natural conclusion that Kir of 
Moab is meant is a conjecture, but has received 
general assent. 

The LXX and Vulgate regard these names, 
however, as phrases, the meaning of which is 
sought by an attempted Hebrew etymology. 
That they were so regarded when the vowel 
points were added to the text need not be 
assumed, though some traditional etymology may 
have influenced the pointing. Certainly, the ety- 
mologies suggested connecting them with sir, ‘a 
wall,’ and some Hebrew word denoting ‘ clay,’ or 
its manufactured products such as ‘bricks’ or 
‘pottery,’ do not lead to any convincing result. 
That kir also denoted a ‘fortress or walled city’ 
in Hebrew seems assumed to meet the case; 
a ‘city of potsherds’ or a ‘brick fortress,’ even 
with the explanation ‘because the chief seat of 
Moabite pottery,’ is too obviously lame. Such a 
meaning would go against the identification with 
modern Jerak. Tlie top of a steep hill is unlikely 
to be a ‘seat of pottery,’ and the accounts of the 
remains there point to the ancient walls being of 
stone, not brick. 

There does not seem any call to seek a Hebrew 
etymology. If it was a Moabite name, and the 
variations in spelling and vocalization suggest its 
being foreign to the Hebrew scribes,* then we 
must turn to the native tongue for an etymology. 
There we find that sir is the Moabite for ‘town,’ 
walled or fortified. The second element of these 
names is not, however, preserved in the scanty 
remains of the Moabite tongue (cf., however, the 
place name 7/77 in line 14 of Mesha’s Inscription). 
Palmer (Zhe Desert of the Exodus, p. 472.) says 
that Adrit means ‘mound’ in the language of the 
modern inhabitants, The obvious difficulty is that 
an interchange of ¢ and 5 is unusual; we should 
expect rather fareé than hares as representing 
modern farit. The modern language of Moab 
would need detailed examination before a decisive 
rule could be laid down.t Of a somewhat similar 
Assyrian word for ‘mount’ (often a wooded hill), 
both forms, hursu and hursu, exist side by side. 

If the commonly received identification of the 
place with Kir of Moab and that with modern 
Kerak be correct, we might regard ‘mountain 
fortress’ as a suitable name; but that does not 
establish the etymology in the absence of direct 
evidence from native sources. All that is said of 
Kir-heres, etc., seems to suit Kerak well enough, 
and the Targum on Isaiah renders Kir-hareseth 
by Kerak tokpehon, which perhaps points to a 
‘cliff’? fortress of some kind. See, further, art. 
Kir oF MOAB. C. H. W. JOHNS, 


KIRIATH (n37).—A town noticed with Gibeah as 
belonging to Benjamin, Jos 1838, Both the text and 
the site are uncertain, but the latter may possibly 
be found at Kuriet el- Enab, ‘town of grapes,’ west 
of Jerusalem, which is often called simply Kurieh 
by the inhabitants. See SW/P vol. 111. sheet xvi. 
This village, on the road from Jatla to Jerusalem, 
is also now called Abu Ghésh, from a celebrated 
chief so named. It is remarkable for its fine Nor- 
man church, built in the 12th cent. A.D.. 

It is held, however, by most OT scholars that in 
Jos 18% Kiriath is a mistake for Kiriathjearwm, 


Ἐπ Harosheth of the Gentiles’ (Jg 42-18-16) is a similar name, 
and both it and Hareseth may go back to Canaanite sources. — 

+ There is a Kasr haraga still, 35 minutes’ walk above Deré‘a 
(ZDPYV, 1895, p. 69 ff.). 
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KIRIATHAIM 


KIRIATH-SANNAH 3 


ny having been dropped through confusion with 
the following Ὁ}. Not only does np bear the ap- 
pearance of a construct, but the same conclusion 
is supported by the LXX, B καὶ πόλεις καὶ Ταβ- 
awOtapelu (where Gibeath and Kiriath-jearim are 
mixed up), A πόλις Ἰαρίμ, Luc. πόλις ᾿Ιαρείμ (ef. 
Dillm. ad. loc., and Bennett in 5.801). 
C. R. CONDER. 

KIRIATHAIM (o°np).—1. A town in a ‘plain’ 
(m¥) inhabited by the Emim at the time of Chedor- 
laomer’s campaign (Gn 145), mentioned with Heshbon 
and Elealeh as built by Reuben (Nu 32%’), also 
mentioned with Kedemoth and Mephaath, farther 
south, and with Beth-peor, Baal-meon, and 
Beth-jeshimoth (Jos 131% 19-%), It appears as a 
Moabite town in Jer 48%, Ezk 25°, and on the 
stone of Mesha (line 10) is called Kiryathén. It 
may be distinct from Kerioth (which see). Accord- 
ing to the Onomasticon (s. ἹΚΚαριαθαείμ, Kapitéa), 
it lay 10 Roman miles west of Medeba. The 
site is uncertain, although many identify Kiria- 
thaim with the ruin called Karéyéaf, lying S.W. of 
Makaur (Machserus) and S. of Jebel ‘Attdriés. It 
is probably to be sought towards the south of the 
Moab plateau, but may have been near Heshbon. 
Burekhardt’s identification with e¢-Zeim, 14 miles 
W. of Medeba, is now generally abandoned. 

LiTERATURE. — Porter, Handbook, 300; Tristram, Land of 
Moab, 275, 305; G. A. Smith, ΠΟΗῚ, 567f.; Buhl, GAP 2768; 
Dillmann on Gn 145 and Nu 3287, 

2, A city in Naphtali, given to the Gershonite 
Levites, 1 Ch 6% [Heb.*). In the parallel passage, 
Jos 21%, it is called Kartan (which see). 

C. R. CONDER. 

KIRIATH-ARBA (ΚΞΝ np, in Neh 11° yaqys ’p), 
—A name which occurs repeatedly in the OT, 
always except in Neh 11” with the explanation 
that it is another name for Hebron, Gn 23? 3577 
(both P), Jos 14% 1515 (both JE) 15* 207 21" (all P), 
Jg 1%, For the situation and history see art. 
HEBRON. Kiriath-arba is geshalily = Metrapolis,* 
‘four-towns’ (ef. yay ἼΝΞ ‘seven wells’), the name 
possibly implying that the city had four quarters 
occupied by four confederate clans. If the name 
Hebron means ‘confederacy,’ it may have had a 
similar origin. In the MT of Jos 158 2] 141 
Kiriath-arba is taken as=‘city of Arba,’ the latter 
supposed founder of it being called ‘the father of 
the ‘Anak,’ or ‘the greatest man among the ‘Ana- 
kim.’ As Moore points out, however, the LXX 
has preserved the original reading in the first two 
of these passages, πόλις ᾿Αρβὸκ μητρόπολις (1.6. DY Not 
58) "Evdx, and in 14% $y1a7 ΠΝ is another mis- 
correction. It may be noted further that these 
last two words gave rise to a eurious piece of 
Rabbinical exegesis, ‘hi’aédam haggadél’ being 
supposed to imply that Adam was buried at 
Kinath-arba (Hebron), ‘the city of four saints,’ 
namely, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

KIRIATH-ARIM, Ezr 2%.—See KInIATH-JEARIM. 


KIRIATH-BAAL (Sys nnp ‘city of Baal ’).—See 
KIRIATH-JEARIM. 


KIRIATH-HUZOTH (nisn np ‘ city of streets’ (ἢ), 
LXX πόλεις ἐπαύλεων, which perhaps implies a read- 
ing nmsn instead of mxn).—One of the places to 
which Balak first went with Balaam, Nu 22%, 
It seems to have been near Ir of Moab (v.**), and 
may have been a suburb of that city. Tristram 
(Land of Moab, 305) is inclined to identify it with 
Kiriathaim, others (6.0. Knobel, Keil) think it is 
the same as Kerioth. C. R. CONDER. 

* So e.g. Moore and Hommel, the latter of whor-. identifies 


Kiriath-arba with the Rubd@té of the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(AHT 234 f.), but see Kénig’s art. onthe Habiri in xpos. Times, 


March 1900. Sayce and Petrie make Rubiti= Rabbah of Jos 1569, | 


KIRIATH-JEARIM (o-y: nop ‘city of thickets’). 
—Qne of the chief towns of the Gibeonites, Jos 917, 
on the border of Judah and Benjamin (assigned te 
the former tribe in Jos 15* © 184, Je 1812, to the 
latter in Jos 1828 if Kiriath [which see]= Kiriath- 
jearim). The position is more particularly described 
inJg18!*, where the Mahanch-dan (‘camp of Dan’), 
which was near Zorah and Eshtaol (Jg 135), is said 
to have been ‘ behind’ (1.6. west of) Kiriath-jearim. 
Kiriath-jearim appears also to have been near 
Beth-shemesh (1 5 621), which was near Zorah. It 
may have been the city beyond the border of Ben- 
jamin where Saul first met Samuel (18 9° §, ef. 
10°). When the ark was sent back by the Philis- 
tines, it remained at Kiriath-jearim till the time 
of David (18 7+, 2S 6%, where the city is called 
Baale Judah [but ‘ya is an error for $yz]). In 
Jos 15° it bears the name Kiriath-baal, ‘city of 
Baal,’ and it is the same place that is called in Jos 
159-1 and 1 Ch 13° Baalah. Its inhabitants seem 
to have been related to the Hebronites, 1 Ch 2°. 
After the Captivity it is mentioned as re-peopled 
(Neh 7%; Ezr 2%, where Kiriath-arim [oy np] is 
a clerical error for Kiriath-jearim [o™y: ‘pj; 1 Es 
519, where it appears as Kariathiarius). It is prob- 
ably Kiriath-jearim that is referred to in Ps 132%, 
where ‘the field of the wood’ is mentioned as the 
place where the ark wasfound. The prophet Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah, who was put to death by Jehoiakim, 
was a native of Kiriath-jearim (Jer 26"), In the 
4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s. ‘Cariathiarim’), it 
was shown 9 Roman miles from Jerusalem, on the 
way to Diospolis (Lydda), but this would not be 
near Beth-shemesh or Zorah. In the upper part of 
the valley of Sorek an ancient ruined site called 
‘firma exists, on the south side of a very rugged 
ravine. It is evidently a town, with a remarkable 
rock terrace, and vals in the valley to the east. 
This site (suggested by Henderson) is suitable, 
being within sight of the mouth of the ravine, 
beyond which lies Beth-shemesh in the more open 
part of the valley, east of Zorah and Eshtaol, which 
Τὰ τρῶς to answer to the ‘camp of Dan’ (αβαπεῆ- 

an). The ruin is on the ridge on which Chesalon 
(which see) stands, and therefore in the required 
position on the border which appears to have run 
north from Kiriath-jearim to Chesalon (Jos 15% 10), 
or to have left Chesalon in Benjamin, north of the 
border which followed the valley of Sorek. The 
whole ridge is covered with copse to the present 
time. Possibly, Kiriath-jearim is noticed in the 
Tel el-Amarna letters (No. 106 Berlin) as Bité Béli 
or Beth Baal, a city revolting against Jerusalem 
(others suppose Jerus. itself to be so called in this 
passage); and it is remarkable that it was one of 
the few cities that submitted, without fighting, to 
the Hebrews. 

Robinson’s identification of Kiriath-jearim with 
Kuriet el-Enab or Abu Ghésh does not meet the 
requirements of Jg¢ 18" and 1S 6. 

LirERATURE.—The whole question of the site is fully discussed 
in SWPP vol. iii. sheet xvil.; see also Henderson, Palestine 
(Index); ἃ. A. Smith, HGHL 225f.; Moore, Judges, 393 f. ; 
Dillmann on Jos 917; Buhl, GAP (Index); Robinson, BRP? ii, 
11f. (Smith, Moore, Dillmann, Buhl, all speak with more or 
less suspicion of the correctness of Robinson’s identification with 
Kuriet el-'Enab, but decline to commit themselves to the 
‘Erma site, which Buhl pronounces to be still more improb- 
able, and Smith remarks that it would place Kiriath-jearim 
very far away from the other members of the Gibeonite league. 
Neither of these writers, however, gives due weight to the 
position near Chesalon). C. R. ConDER. 


KIRIATH-SANNAH (mp nanp, πόλις γραμμάτων) 
occurs once (Jos 15% P) as another and presumably 
an older name for Debir (wh. see). A third name 
was Kiriath-sepher (which see for site); and this, 
not Kiriath-sannah, was the reading of the LXX 
here. 

To those who retain the Massor. reading the 
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KISHON 


meaning isobscure. Gesenius (Zhes.) takes Sannah 
for a contraction of Sansannah, and translates 
‘palm-city’; but, besides that the contraction is 
unlikely, one hardly expects a cpa city in ‘ the hill- 
country.’ Sayce (HCI 54), following a suggestion 
mentioned by Ewald (Gesch. i. 347 n.), translates 
‘city of instruction,’ and uses the name to support 
his very precarious theory that Debir was a library 
and archive town of the Canaanites. He further 
suggests that the name may be present as Bit ’Sani 
in a fragmentary letter from Ebed-tob the vassal 
king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el-Amarna collection. 
A. C. WELCH. 

KIRIATH-SEPHER (199 nop, πόλις γραμμάτων ; 
Καριασσώφαρ π΄ y", Bin Jg 1") is twice mentioned 
in the parallel passages (Jos 15, Jog 1, J) 
as the older name of a town which the victors 
called Debir. It is frequently identified with the 
present ed-Dh4heriyeh, a village which lies ‘4 or 
5 hours 8.W. of Hebron,’ on a high road down 
Wady Khulil, and which is on the frontier of the 
hill-country towards the Negeb (see, however, 
DEBIR). 

Many commentators from the earliest times, 
accepting the word as Heb., have translated with 
various shades of sense ‘book town’ (cf. LXX 
above, Vulg. ciwitas litterarwm, Targ. ‘m8 70). 
Sayce (ΠΟ 54) has based on this a theory about 
the condition of literary culture among the early 
Canaanites. The three town names yield him 
proof of the presence of an oracle, which gave 
rise to a library, and so attracted students to a 
university. It is utterly unwarranted to build so 
much on the uncertain etymology of a non-Heb. 
word. Smith (Hist. Geogr. 279 nu.) suggests that the 
sense may be ‘toll-town,’ and he compares for the 
translation 2 Ch 2", and for the toll the town’s 
position on a road into Syria. But the sense given 
to 189 is somewhat artificial. It is much more 
likely that traces of the same foreign root are to 
be found in Sephar of 5. Arabia (Gn 1039) and 
Sepharvaim (2 Καὶ 17%). See the whole subject very 
fully and fairly discussed by Moore, Judges, 26 1. 

A. C. WELCH. 

KISEUS (Ke:oatos)—The form in Ad. Est 11? of 
Kish (Est 2°), the name of the great-grandfather of 
Mordecai. See KisH, No. 4. 


KISH (v7).—41. The father of Saul the first king 
of Israel (1 S 91 107! 1451: Ac 138). He was the son 
of Abiel of the tribe of Benjamin. In 1 Ch 8% 
9 Ner and not Abiel is said to have been the 
father of Kish,* but there seems to have been some 
confusion in the text, due perhaps to the very 
elliptical character of the record or to the frequent 
recurrence of the same family names. The home 
of Kish and of his family was at Gibeah (rendered 
‘the hill of God’ and ‘the hill’ both in AV and 
RV of 1S 10° and 10"). He does not seem to have 
been in any way prominent, but to have been living 
the simple life of a small farmer, when his son was 
called to be king. 2. The uncle of the foregoing, 
the son of Jeiel or Jehiel (1 Ch 8” 9%), 3, The 
eponym of a family of Merarite Levites (1 Ch 2371-2 
9.458... 2 Ch 29"), ἃ, A Benjamite ancestor of Mor- 
decai, queen Esther’s cousin (Es2°), See EsTumnr. 

W. Murr. 

KISHI (vp).—A Merarite Levite, ancestor of 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6% [Heb.*]. In the parallel passage 
1 Ch 15” the MT has snvsp, Kushaiah. In all 
probability the latter is the correct form of the 
name. Itis supported by Luc. Koveel in the first 
of the above passages. Kittel (in SBOT) prefers 
amwep, or rather 37 p, pointing out that the LXX 
(B) in 1 Ch 6” has Kewal= yp, and in 1517 Kesatos 
ΞΡ Ὁ (2). J. A. SELBIE. 

* Kittel (in Haupt’s SBOT) and Kautzsch read the first 
Clause of these verses, ‘And Ner begat Abner.’ See ABIEL. 


KISHION (jp).—A town allotted to Issachar 
(Jos 19%), given to the Levites (21%, where AV 
has Kishon). The parallel passage, 1 Ch 612 
(Heb.*"], reads Kedesh, which is taken (perhaps 
wrongly) by Dillmann and others to be a textual 
error for Kishion. ‘'he latter name has not been 
recovered, while there is a large ruined mound 
called Tell Kedes near Taanach in Issachar. See 
SWF vol. ii. sheet viii. C. R. CONDER. 


KISHON (jiv*p ons; B ὁ χειμάῤῥους Κεισών, other 
forms Κισών, Κισσών).--- ΤῊ 5 is the ancient name of 
the stream which drains almost the whole of the 
ereat plain of Esdraelon and the surrounding 
uplands. All the waters from Tabor and the 
Nazareth hills, which reach the plain eastward of 
a line drawn fron /ésdi to Nain, together with 
those from the N. slopes of Little Hermon, are 
carried into Wady esh-Sherrdr, and thence to the 
Jordan. The district between Little Hermon and 
Gilboa, reaching as far west as el-Fuleh, also 
inclines eastward, the waters flowing down Nahr 
Jalid past Beisin into the αὐλόν, The torrents 
from Little Hermon between Shunem and Nain, 
and all from the Galilzan hills west of Jksdd, 
make their way through the soft soil of the plain, 
to join the deep hidden flow of Kishon. The main 
supplies, however, come from the southern side. 
The longest branches of the river stretcli up the 
lofty steeps of Gilboa away to the east of Jenin. 
They are dry torrent-beds, save only in the rainy 
season, when they carry down foaming floods to 
swell the central stream. The most distant peren- 
nial source is ‘Ain Jenin, which rises in the glen 
behind the town. It is carried by a conduit to a 
well-built fountain in the centre of the place, and 
thence is distributed for irrigation among the 
eardens and orchards. By these much of the water 
is absorbed; and in summer the bed of the rivera 
mile away is as dry as the surrounding plain. 
Copious springs in the neighbourhood of Taanik 
and Khdn Lejjién, and many smaller sources along 
the southern border of the plain, send contribu- 
tions to the volume of Kishon. About 3 miles 
east of Haifa it is joined by the streams from the 
ereat fountains of Swadiyeh, which rise under the 
northern base of Mount Carmel, on the edge of 
the plain of Acre. 

The Kishon (‘crooked or tortuous’ [?]) pursues 
a tortuous course, in a north-westerly direction, 
keeping well into the centre of the plain. It 
sweeps round by Zeél el-Kassis, breaks through a 
narrow pass on the north of Carmel into the plain 
of Acre, and enters the sea a little to the north of 
Haifa. El-Mukatta, ‘the watercourse,’ is the 
Arab name for this stream. The old name Kishon 
seems to have quite disappeared; but of its 
identity there is no reasonable doubt. ΤΥ the 
‘waters of Megiddo’ (Jg 5), by which clearly the 
Kishon and its branches in the neighbourhood of 
that city is meant, became a popular name, the 
Arabs may have exchanged Meqiddo, which was 
meaningless to them, for Mukatia, so closely 
resembling it in sound, the meaning of which they 
knew (6. A. Smith, HGHL' 387), and which, 
besides, was every way appropriate; for εἰ- 
Mukatta: is par excellence ‘the watercourse’ of 
the district.* In the yielding soil of the plain it 
has hollowed out a great trench, often not less 
than 15 or 20 feet in depth, along the bottom of 
which the waters may creep almost unseen to the 
sea. 

In the higher reaches the waters swiftly dis- 
appear with the advancing summer. The surface 
of the plain grows hard in the heat, and cracks in 
all directions, save only in the vicinity of springs, 

* Moore (Judges, 158 n.) rejects decidedly the attempt to find 
the name Af “ido in Mukatia'. 
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where, owing to the depth of adhesive mud, travel- 
ling is always dangerous. After entering the plain 
of Acre it is seldom dry, and from the fountains of 
So'adiych it flows in a constant sluggish stream, 
between deep banks, surrounded by thick jungle 
and marsh-land. ‘This part has been reputed a 
haunt of crocodiles. In recent years Macgregor 
stands alone in claiming to have seen one of these 
reptiles while descending to the shore in his canoe 
(Ποῦ Roy on the Jordan, pp. 398-404). A short 
distance from the sea the river is spanned by a 
wooden bridge; but save in times of flood it is 
easily forded along the sandbank thrown up by 
the waves at its mouth. From the bank south- 
ward, fringing the coast, stands a grove of beautiful 
date palms. Northward are great tracts of barren 
sandhills, The main ford is where the road crosses 
from Haifa to Nazareth. Here a succession of 
bridges has been built, whose workmanship guaran- 
teed their speedy demolition by winter spates. 
The means of crossing now are not different from 
what they were in the days of Sisera. The fords 
higher up are mostly safe in summer for those who 
know the locality of springs. In winter they are 
often quite impassable; to attempt them at that 
season withouta qualified euide is to court disaster. 
The conditions change with great rapidity, inten- 
sifying the treacherous character of the river. A 
few hours of such rain as at times falls.on the 
encircling mountains are sufficient to change the 
dry bed into the channel of a rushing stream, and 
the baked earth along the banks into a quagmire. 
If G. A. Smith’s translation (WGHL 395) of Jg 
551,5 “torrent of spates,’ be correct, it is entirely 
appropriate. 

The tides of conflict often rolled along the banks 
of the Kishon in this great battlefield of the 
ancient world, but its name is seldom mentioned 
in history. ‘The first probable refcrence to it is in 
Jos 1911 ‘the brook that is before Jokneam’ (RV); 
Jokneam of Carmel being identified with Tell 
Keimin, the allusion seems clear (but see Dillm. 
ad loc.). Kishon next appears in the account of 
Isracl’s victory over Sisera and his hosts (Jg 47, ef. 
Ps 83°), and is enshrined in the song celebrating that 
glorious event, as an ally of the trinmphant army 
(Jg 5! 21), where a most realistic picture is given 
of the enemy’s rout. The storm beat hard in the 
faces of the foe; the moistened soil, firm enough 
for the passage of footmen, yielded to the tread of 
cavalry ; the terrified plunging of the horses as 
they sank in the deep mire threw their ranks into 
confusion, leaving them exposed to the onrush of 
the eager and agile highlandmen. The pitiless 
rain sent down swift cataracts from the hills, and 
soon Kishon in dark and sullen flood rolled onward 
to the sea. Any ford would then be difficult. The 
foreign horsemen knew none of them, and in vain 
efforts to escape they simply plunged into the 
river to die. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
Megiddo, where this battle appears to have been 
fought, is extremely treacherous, as the present 
writer had occasion to prove, even as late as the 
month of May (1892). 

Kishon again figures in the narrative of Elijah’s 
encounter with the false prophets (1 K 18%). The 
scene of this famous contest is, with tolerable 
certainty, located at el-Mahrakah, ‘the place of 
burnt sacrifice,’ a rocky plateau at the eastern end 
of the Carmel range. ‘Thence the doomed men 
were led down for slaughter in the Kishon. A 
path, steep but practicable, leads to the river just 
at the base of Tedd el-Kassis, ‘hill of the minister,’ 
or ‘presbyter.’ The bed of the Kishon after the 
prolonged drought was, of course, dry; but the 

* On the very obscure expression ΠΥ ὉΠ) (AV, BV ‘that 


ancient river’; LXX xepcppous ἀρχαίων) see, further, Moore, ad 
Οὔ, 


down-rush from the coming storm would soon 
efface all evidence of the prophet’s ghastly work. 
Close by this hill the grim tragedy was probably 
enacted. Kishon is not mentioned again in the 
sacred records, and the name does not occur in 
Josephus. Eusebiusand Jerome mistakenly describe 
it as rising on Mount Tabor; Benjamin of Tudela 
(A.D. 1173) speaks of jiv*p bn3 as descending from 
Mount Carmel. He evidently applies mpmp $n; 
(Je 57) to the Belus, Nahr Naaman, near Acre. 
LITERATURE.—PEF' Mem. ii. 36, 96, etc.; Conder, Tent-Work 
in Palestine, 69,97; Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 208-218, 
230-234, etc.; G. A. Smith, HGH L1 382, 394; Robinson, BRP 
ili. 228, 232, Later Res. 114, etc.; Macgregor, Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, 394, 398-404; Stanley, Sinal and Palestine, 336, 339, 
855; Maundrell, Karly Travels in Palestine (Bohn), 430. 
W. EwIna. 

KISS (verb, pw3, φιλέω and καταφιλέω; subst. 
Tei, PiAnuwa)—A mark of affection or favour, 
given upon the lips, cheek, brow, beard, hand, 
clothing, even the ground trodden upon, etc., 
according as it bore less or more of the idea of 
respect or fear. As a common form of salutation, 
it had a place in the social life of ancient times, 
and still has in the East, whieh it no longer 
»0ssesses in modern European countries, being 
imited by our latter-day reserve to the more 
tender relationships of life. The OT affords no 
phenomena regarding the kiss distinctive from the 
usages of ancient peoples other than Hebrew: in 
NT we find one peculiar form (see below, 5). The 
various circumstances and occasions in which the 
kiss, In some form or other, finds place may be 
enumerated as follows :— 

1. The kiss as a token of domestic affection. 
The mother caressing her infant, fondling it with 
hands or lips, is so natural that probably we need 
not go further for the origin of kissing: we have, 
however, no instance of this mentioned in the 
Bible (but ef. 1 Καὶ 8:98), The extension of the kiss 
to other family relationships (in law and blood 
alike) is but natural: we may distinguish three 
cases. (6) Parents kiss their sons and daughters, 
Gn 31*-°5 4810 (orandchildren), Ru 1°, (6) Brothers 
and sisters kiss each other, Gn 331, Ca 81; in Gn 
294 Jacob kisses Rachel as her cousin; the male 
cousin having the same right as the brother (as 
aniong the DBedawin, Wetzstein, ZDMG xxii. 
93, 108). (ὁ) Children kiss their parents, Gn 27% 
501 (Joseph kisses his dead father, on which see 
Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode, p. 8, and ef. the 
solemn kiss at the end of the orthodox rite of 
burial [Neale, Holy Hast. Ch. ii. 104"]), Ru 144, 

2. Connected with (@) we have (remembering 
that the relation of father to child was not without 
a stern element: in older times he had the power 
of life and death; see Benzinger, Heb. Archéiol. 
148) the kiss as a mark of condescension, Ὁ Ὁ 15° 
(Absalom kisses the people) 1939 (David kisses 
GBarzillai); the king or prince as father of his 
people. 

$. From (6) we may derive the kiss of friendship. 
From among brothers the privilege of kissing is 
carried into relations outside of the family strictly 
taken, Gn 29% (Laban and Jacob), To 7° (Raguel 
and T’obias—cousins once removed); then among 
friends as such, 18 20 (Jonathan and David). 
Meetings and partings were naturally the special 
occasions for the kiss;—«a fortiori for the family 
kiss as under 1—1 K 19”, To 1013, Lk 7%, Ac 20°? ; 
a still more fitting occasion was the reconciliation 
of friends, Gn 45, 2S 14°, Lk 15°. Here, too, 
belongs the false kiss, Pr 27°, Sir 29°, Lk 22%7- 48; 
also the kiss in a metaphorical sense, Ps 85”, 
Ezk 3% (A Vm). 

4. Again, from (6) we have the kiss as a mark of 
respect growing into reverence, 15 10], Pr 2476, Lk 
738: 40> s see also Gn 41% (but ef. Dillmann, Genesis, 
| ad toc.); ef. the kissing of the royal hand, or the 
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pope’s sandal; slaves kissing the sleeve or skirt of 
their master, as still in the East; the conquered 
kissing the conqueror’s feet, or the ground he treads 
εἰ μα (‘licking the dust,’ Ps 72°, Is 4933, Mic 711), 
Idols were kissed by their worshippers, 1 K 1935, 
Hos 183, to which may be compared the kissing of 
the Black Stone in the Ka’ba at Mecea; towards 
the heavenly bodies as deities a kiss was thrown 
with the hand (Job 3137." 

5. In NT and the subsequent usage of the Church 
we find the kiss as a token of Christian brother- 
hood: a holy kiss (φίλημα ἅγιον), Ro 1638, 1 Co 16”, 
2 Co 13", 1 Th 5*; a kiss of love (φίλημα ἀγάπη»), 
1 P54, In time this became a regular part of the 
Church service as the ‘kiss of peace’ (ἀσπασμὸς 
εἰρήνης, osculum pacis, Const. Apost. 11. 57. 12, 
vill. 5. 5; Tertull. de Orat. 14). At first it was 
given promiscuously; later the men kissed the 
men, the women the women. 

6. Finally must be mentioned the kiss as a token 
of love between the sexes, naturally seldom men- 
tioned even in OT (Ca 13, and in a bad sense 
Pr 713), and, as might be expected, not at all in NT. 

A. GRIEVE. 

KITE.—There are two passages in AV (Lv 1114, 
Dt 141%) + where ‘kite’ occurs as the tr. of mx ’ayydh. 
In another passage (Job 287) AV gives ‘ vulture’ 
for ’ayydh. Inall RV gives ‘falcon.’ In the first 
two passages RV tr. ayy da@’ah and a7 dayydh, 
‘kite.’ In both AY tr. ‘vulture.’ In Is 8415 RV 
tr. dayyéth, ‘kites,’ AV ‘vultures.’ Dd’dah, dayydh, 
and ‘ayydh refer to birds of prey of the falcon tribe. 
It is evident from the passages in Lv and Dt that 
the words are generic, and it is a waste of time to 
endeavour to fasten specific meanings on them. 

There are three kites in Bible lands; (1) AZtvus 
ictinus, Sav., the Led Kite, which may be the 
‘ayyah. Itis called in Arab. sa-f. It is common 
in winter, and in rainy weather the flocks of red 
kites sit motionless in rows on rocks and trees. 
(2) Jf. migrans, Bodd., the Black Kite, perhaps the 
da’ah or dayydh. It is very common in Egyjt, 
where it perpetually hovers over the towns and 
feeds upon garbage. It comes to Palestine and 
Syria in March, and soon spreads over the country. 
(3) M. Asgyptius, Gmel., the Egyptian Kite. It is 
distinguished from the former by its yellow bill 
and more deeply forked tail. It is found in Pales- 
tine chiefly in the Jordan Valley and adjacent 
ravines. G. E. Post. 


KITRON (jit»p).—A Canaanite town in the terri- 
tory of Zebulun, Jg 1°. See KATTATH. 


KITTIM (o'na, 7.¢. prop. ‘Kitians’ [note ovmD in 
Is 2912 Kt., Jer 210], people of n> [C7,S1. i. 11], more 
usually ‘na ition [1. i. 10, 11, 14, 19, 88 etc.]; 


* «Kiss the son’ Ps 212(AV, RV text), is an extremely doubt- 
ful passage. The MT 12 ἸΡΦΣ is prob. corrupt, and nothing is 
gained by simply substituting Heb. j2 for Aram. 13. Aq, 
Symin., Jerome (although in his Comm, on Ps he gives adorate 
jiltium) take 13=‘ pure,’ ‘choice’ (cf. RVm), and tr., respec- 
tively, zaragiaqouts ἰχλεχτῶς, προσκυνήσατε xabupus, adorate pure. 
The LXX δράξασθϑε παιδείας (cf. Tare. napdix 1955, Vulg. appre- 
hendite disciplinam, and RVm), ‘lay hold of instruction,’ may 
imply a text 1010 ΠΡ. Lagarde emends (2) DD 3pw3 ‘ put 
on his bonds’ (cf v.3), and this has been adopted by Kamphausen 
and Cheyne (Origin of Psalter, 351). Butin his latest view of the 
passage (Book of Psalms, 2nd ed., and Jewish Religious Life 
after the Hztle, 1898, p. 112) Cheyne substitutes 1pw3 (‘kiss’= 
‘do homage’) for 17°3 (‘rejoice’) in v.11, and drops 13, which, 
he says, is really a fragment of the word rendered ‘with 
trembling’ (7793): thus— 

Serve J” with fear, 
And do homage with trembling, 
Lest he be angry, and your course end in ruin. 

t The text of Dt 1413 is corrupt. For 7x70 read ANA, and 
delete 7°20 (so Oa. Heb, Lex., Siegfried-Stade, Dillm., Driver, 
Steuernagel], following Sam. and LXX). 
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AV Chittim, so also RV in 1Mac 11] 8),—A 
people described in Gn 10* as descended from 
Javan, and therefore belonging to the Greek or 
Greeco-Latin races of the West, occupying terri- 
tories stretching along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Elishah, Tarshish, and Rodanim (Ῥόδιοι 
in LXX, better than Dodanim of MT), named in 
that passage alongside of Kittim, are now gener- 
ally identified respectively with Sicily and Southern 
Italy, Spain, and Rhodes. As these are all islands 
or coastlands in the West, it is natural to look 
to the same region for the localizing of the Kittim. 
That they were islanders is explicitly asserted by 
the phrase current among the prophets, ‘the 
isles of Kittim’ (Jer 2, Ezk 276). But though 
distinctly Westerns in respect of geographical 
situation, they are represented as having been 
from the earliest times intimately associated 
with the civilized and commercial peoples of the 
extreme eastern limits of the Mediterranean coast. 
Thus Ezekiel (27°) mentions ‘the isles of K.’ as 
supplying Tyre with boxwood, or more probably 
sherbin wood, a species of cedar, out of which the 
benches or decks of their costly and luxurious 
ships were constructed. And further, we find that 
the prophet in this passage places ‘the isles of K.’ 
between Bashan and Elishah, therefore west of 
the former and east of the latter, 1.6. between 
Palestine on the east and Sicily or Italy on the 
west. In Is 23!" Tarshish or Spain is said to hear 
from the land of K. of the fall of Tyre, which im- 
plies that the land of K. lay somewhere between 
Lyre and Tarshish. The country of the K., there- 
fore, must have been an island situated somewhere 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, to the 
east at least of Sicily, and not very far removed from 
the coasts of Tyre. Josephus (Anzé. 1. vi. 1) points 
to the name of the city Kition or Citium in 
Cyprus as a memorial of the residence of the K. 
in that island. This writer also, most probably 
drawing his information from tradition current 
among the Jews of his day, states that the ancient 
name of Cyprus was Cethima, and that it received 
its name from Cethimus, the third son of Javan, 
who had settled there, and whose descendants held 
eat under the name of Kittim. Epiphanius, 
ishop of Salamis in Cyprus, whose life covers 
most of the 4th cent., makes use (Her. xxx. 25) of 
the name K., in a wider sense, to inelude not only 
the inhabitants of Cyprus, but also those of Rhodes, 
and even of the coastlands of Macedonia. This, 
indeed, is quite in keeping with the later Jewish 
usage of this word. ‘The ships of K.’ in Dn 11° 
are evidently those of the Romans, and ‘the land 
of K.’ in 1 Mac 1! 8° is evidently that of the Mace- 
donians. In this late period the name was applied 
generally to the lands and peoples of the West. 
The reference to the Romans in Dn 1139 is quite 
distinctly to the expedition of Caius Popilius 
Laenas. This Roman general was sent in A.D. 168 
against Antiochus Epiphanes, who had entered 
Egypt and attacked that country, quickly reduc- 
ing him to submission and causing him hastily to 
withdraw to Syria. The story of the campaign is 
told by Polybius (xxix. 11) in language singularly 
like that employed in Daniel. See also Livy, Hist. 
xliv. 19, xlv. 11, This wider application of the 
name K. is quite in accordance with the usage of 
Josephus (Ané. 1. vi. 1), who says that it is from 
the possession of the island of Cethima or Cyprus 
by Cethimus that ‘all islands and the greatest 
art of the seacoasts are named Cethim by the 
ebrews.’ At the same time, just as here also in 
Josephus, it appears to be the unanimous opinion 
of antiquity that the original location of the K, 
was in the island of Cyprus. 
In very early times the Phcenicians had sailed 
own in the Mediterranean, and, while 
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trafficking in their wares far and near, they estab- 
lished colonies in several of the islands, and at 
points along the coast convenient as depédts for 
their foreign carrying trade. From its natural 
situation Cyprus must have early attracted their 
attention, and must soon have become their prin- 
cipal station in the conducting and extending of 
their trade with the West. Herodotus (Π 5. vil. 
90) distinctly states that most of the Cypriote 
cities had originally been Pheenician colonies. 
The Phenician origin of Kition, a city in the 
south-east of the island, now Larnaka, is plainly 
witnessed to by Cicero (de Finibus, iv. 20), and 
naturally enough the Pheenician settlers in other 
parts of the island would carry with them the 
name of their oldest and principal foundation. 
These Pheenician settlements in Cyprus date from 
a ὙΥ early age—it may be even before the days 
of Moses (Diodor. v. 55. 77; Herodot. i. 105; 
Pausan. i. 14. 6). After a time it would seem 
that these Phenicians in Cyprus were joined by 
certain Canaanitish refugees, who had been driven 
out by the Philistines, and that they brought with 
them their moon goddess Atergatis (Derceto), 
whose temple was built at Old Paphos, while that 
of the Phenician Baal was at Iition (see ASH- 
TORETH). The existence of such Pheenician colonies 
in Cyprus is witnessed to also by the occasional 
references in history to the Kittim as subject to, 
or at least as claimed as subjects of, Tyre. It 
would seem that even as early as the days of king 
Solomon the K. were subject to the Tyrians, and 
compelled by Hiram to pay tribute (Jos. Ané, VIII. 
v. 3, 6. Apion. 1. 18). Josephus also tells how 
Elulzus, king of Tyre, sailed against the revolted 
KX., and reduced them again to submission (Ant. 
Ix. xiv. 2). In the annals of Sargon the Cypriote 
kings are referred to as put under tribute in B.C. 
709 (Schrader, COT? ii. 96). 

It is not, however, to these Pheenician colonists 
that the name is given in Gn 105, The Phenician 
K. may rather be set alongside of the Caph- 
torim (Gn 10), who are represented as Cushites, 
and of the sons of Ham, and as inhabiting some 
island or coastland near to Cyprus, in all proba- 
bility Crete. The Japhethite K., as sons of 
Javan, belonged to the Greek family of nations— 
whether to the ancient pre-Hellenic Carian popula- 
tion of the island, or to some Hellenic tribe which 
had in early times settled there, can scarcely now 
be determined. Interesting inscriptions have been 
discovered near Larnaka, the ancient Kition, 
which, although figured in Pheenician letters, are 

et composed in a Greek dialect. This seems to 
indicate that the people from whom these inscrip- 
tions have come down to us were a Greek people, 
ethnographically belongingito the family of Javan, 
retaining their language and modes of thought, 
but largely influenced by the presence of a 
Phoenician immigration. That they adopted the 
Pheenician letters and mode of writing is just the 
sort of result we should have expected, seeing 
that the Phoenician colonists were enterprising 
merchants, who would naturally lead in matters of 
commerce and correspondence with those around. 

The last recorded words of Balaam are a pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Asshur and Eber by 
some conquering power coming in ships from ‘the 
coast of Kittim’ (Nu 9.39). It is quite evident that 
here the term Ὁ is used, not to describe the 
island of Cyprus, or any other exactly defined 
territory, but as indicating quite generally some 
great Western people which liad made themselves 
a name, and become a terror among the nations. 
No doubt Asshur and Eber stand for the great 
powers of the East collectively, and the prophecy 
is a foretelling of the utter overthrow of the sove- 
reignty of the Eastern monarchies by the advanc- 


ing power of the great empires of the West. The 
beginning of the fulfilment was seen in the caim- 
paigns of Alexander the Great, but it was much 
more truly and permanently realized in the de- 
velopment and growth of the empire of the Romans. 
The phrase ‘coast of Kittim,’ therefore, does not 
mean Macedonia, nor Rome, but simply the 
Western power which, for the time being, is to the 
front, or gives promise of prominence and perman- 
ence in the immediate future. See CYPRUS. 

LITERATURE.—Besides works mentioned in the text, see Kurtz, 
History of the Old Covenant, vol. iii. Edin. 1859, p. 450ff.; Orelli, 
The OT Prophecy of the Consummation of God's Kingdom, Edin. 
1885, pp. 143-147; Bevan, Short Commentary on Daniel, Camb. 
1892, p. 190, ; Ewald, History of Isract, London, 1880, vol. v. 
pp. 245, 297. See also ‘Chittim’ by Kautzsch in Riehm, Hand- 
worterbuch, Ὁ. 234 ; and by Kneucker in Schenkel, Bibellexicon, 
1515 f.; and the literature under Cyprus. 
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KNEAD, KNEADING - TROUGH.—See Brian, 
vol. i. p. 3175, 


KNEE, KNEEL (722 [Assyr. birku], in Dn 6)° 
Aram. 73, once Dn 5® Aram. 72278; ‘kneel’ is 
expressed by vb. Wain Qal,* 2 Ch 6%, Ps 95° [all], 
ef. Aram. ptep. 712 in Dn 6” and Hiph. 773% used 
in Gn 24" of causing camels to kneel. The LAX 
and NT terms are γόνυ, ‘knee,’ and γονυπετεῖν, 
‘kneel’).—The knees appear repeatedly in Scrip- 
ture as a seat of strength, and hence as weakened 
through terror, Job 4° (‘thou hast confirmed the 
feeble knees’; ef. Is 353, He 1919), Ezk 711 (‘all 
knees shall be weak as water’; ef. 217 [Heb.!*]) ; 
Dn 5° (the appearing of the handwriting upon the 
wall so terrified Belshazzar that ‘his knees smote 
one against another’; cf. Nah 2°), <A psalmist 
complains that his knees are weak through fast- 
ing, Ps 109%. Amongst the plagues denounced 
upon disobedience to the Deuteronomic law is this, 
‘The LORD shall smite thee in the knees... with 
a sore boil,’ ete., where the reference appears to be 
to some form of elephantiasis (see Driver, ad loc.). 

Kneeling down to drink (from their hands) was 
the attitude adopted by a portion of Gideon’s 
warriors on the occasion of the famous test, Jg 
75-6 (where see Moore’s note). One of the stages 
in the measurement of the depth of the river which 
Ezekiel saw issuing from the temple was that ‘ the 
waters were to the knees’ (Ezk 47). Delilah made 
Samson sleep mp12°9y Jg 16; the Shunammite’s 
son sat upon his mother’s knees till he dicd, 
2K 4%; children were dandled upon the knees, 
Is 6615, 

Gn 48! (E), ‘And Joseph brought them out 
from between his knees’ (1772 ovo oOnk ADY xxv), is 
not perfectly clear, but the meaning probably is 
that Joseph took his sons away from Jacoé’s knees, 
before himself bowing down to receive the bless- 
ing (v.!° connects directly with v.™ in E’s narra- 
tive, the intervening vv.) 4 being from J). 

In Gn 30° (E) Rachel gives Bilhah to Jacob ‘ that 
she may bear upon my knees’ (3ἼΞ ΟΝ 72m); in 
50% (also E) the children of Machir the son of 
Manasseh were born upon Joseph’s knees (3777 
apy cpiavoy); Job (312) asks, ‘Why did the knees 
receive me?’ (033 ‘po yp). In the first two 
passages at least + there appears to be an allusion 
to the custom of placing newly-born infants on the 
father’s (or grandfather’s) lap as a token of his 
recognition or adoption of them (cf. Hom. Od. xix. 
401). Rachel thus undertakes to acknowledge 
Bilhah’s children as her own, and Joseph recog- 
nizes Machir’s children as his descendants (see 


*The other conjugations have the sense of ‘bless’ (Piel), 
‘bless oneself’ (Niph. and Hithp.), ‘be blessed’ (Pual). The 
pass. ptep. Qal ΤΊΣΙ also occurs 71 times with the meaning of 
‘blessed.’ 

t In Job 312 Dillmann finds nothing more than a placing of 
the newly-born child on the knee of the midwife or the father, 
without any symbolical meaning (but see Duhm, ad Zoc.). 
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Dillm. on all these three passages; also art. BIRTH 
in vol. i. p. 3008; Ploss, Das Weib?, ii. 177 ff. ; 
Stade, ΖΑ ΤῊ vi. (1886), 143 ff.). 

Kneeling as an attitude in worship is repeatedly 
mentioned in Scripture, 1 Καὶ 8%4=2 Ch 6 (Solomon 
at dedication of the temple); 1 K 19! (‘the knees 
which have not bowed to Baal’; ef. Ro 114); Ezr 
95 (Ezra in confessing the iniquity of the foreign 
marriages) ; Is 459 (‘to me every knee shall bow’; 
ef. Ro 14", Ph 2", on which last see Lightfoot’s 
note); Dn 6 (when Daniel prayed three times a 
day); Ac 7 (the dying St. Stephen); 9% (St. Peter 
before the raising of Dorcas); 20% (St. Paul pray- 
ing with the elders of Ephesus); 215 (a similar 
scene at Tyre); Eph 3% (St. Paul’s prayer for the 
‘ Ephesians.’). A variation from this attitude is 
found in 1 Καὶ 18%, where Elijah in praying for rain 
‘put his face between his knees’ (273 [3 1135 04%). 
The same mental feeling underlies the adoption of 
kneeling in addressing an entreaty to a fellow- 
creature, or in doing homage to a superior, 2 K 1% 
(Ahaziah’s officer in entreating Elijah to spare his 
life) ; Mt 171. (the father of the epilantic boy came 
kneeling to Jesus [γονυπετῶν atrév]); Mk 1 (the 
leper); 1017 (the rich young ruler); Mt 27% (the 
soldiers mocked Jesus by kneeling down before 
Him [γονυπετήσαντες ἔμπροσθεν αὐτοῦ, cf. Mk 15” 
τιθέντες γόνατα προσεκύνουν αὐτῷ}. In Lk 58 Simon 
Peter falls down upon his knees (προσέπεσεν τοῖς 
γόνασιν) as he cries, ‘Depart from me: for 1 ama 
sinful man, O Lord.’ 

For the doubtful ‘ Bow the knee’ of Gn 41® see 
ABRECH. J. A. SELBIE. 


KNIFE (275, nbzs>).—Knives were originally of 
flint or sharp stone (Ex 4” 1%, Jos 53 os niaqn). 

Flint knives have been found in a cave at 
Antelias, near Beirfit, amongst bones and char- 
coal; and also in a calcareous deposit on the old 
road along the sea-coast near the Nahr el-Kelb. 
It is said that flint knives are still used by the 
Bedawin of the Syrian desert. The knives gener- 
ally used in Syria are sheath-knives, and are stuck 
in the girdle. They are from 8 to 10 in. long, 
including the handle. They are used for every 
surpose for which a knife is required, and are 
ormidable weapons. W. CARSLAW. 


KNOCK.—Sce Houst, vol. ii. p. 435. 


KNOP (a variant of knob and of knap [in knap- 
weed], Old Enghsh enaep) is used by our translators 
to render 1. Aap kKaphtér, the spherical ornament 
on the stem and arms of the ofdan lampstand in 
the tabernacle (Ex 25°36 and parll. pass, 3717-2). 
The Greek translators have σφαιρωτήρ, the Vulgate 
spherula, Luther Knauf (a kindred word). The 
‘knops’ are easily recognizable in the familiar re- 
presentation of the later ‘ candlestick’ on the arch 
of Titus. For their relation to the rest of the 
ornamentation see TABERNACLE (sec. dealing with 
the golden candlestick). A similar knop is seen 
on the stem of the chalice which appears on the 
obverse of certain Jewish coins (see MONEY). 

The same word, saphtér, occurs in two other 
assages of the OT, viz. Am 9! (AV ‘smite the 
intel of the door,’ marg. ‘chapiter’ [so RV] or 
‘knop’), and Zeph 24 (AV ‘the upper lintel,’ marg. 
‘knops or chapiters’; the last is the rendering of 
RV). In the former passage the reference is clearly 
to the capitals or chapiters of the pillars in the 
schismatic temple of J” at Bethel, in the latter to 
those of the columns in the ruined city of Nineveh. 
The feature common to these capitals and the 
knops of the lampstand was doubtless the circular 
or rather spherical form (cf. the spherical capitals 
of the two pillars Jachin and Boaz, 1 Καὶ 7*; see 
art. CHAPITER). 
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2. In our EV ‘knops’ is also the translation 
of an entirely different word opps, pékdim, of 
which the precise signification is still uncertain. 
It is used to describe the ornamentation on the 
cedar lining of the temple walls: ‘And there was 
cedar in the house within, carved with knops 
(marg. ‘gourds’) and open flowers’ (1 K 6 RV). 
This must refer to some egg-shaped (cf. Targum, 
in loc.) ornament, carved in low relief, perhaps, as 
the margin proposes, the fruit of the citrullus 
colocynthus, which appears to bear in Hebrew the 
cognate name pakkwah—the ‘wild gourd’ of 2 Καὶ 
439} Two rows of the same ornamentation were 
introduced ‘under the brim’ of the great ‘ molten 
sea’ which stood in the temple court (1 K 7%). In 
this case, however, the knops were not the product 
of the artist’s chisel, but were cast with the sea 
(2b.). See SEA (BRAZEN) A. R.S. KENNEDY. 


KNOWLEDGE.—The word ‘knowledge’ is here 
considered, not generally, but only in the ethico- 
religious sense, or so far as there is an approxima- 
tion in Scripture to a technical (theological) use of 
it. At the very beginning of the OT the probation 
of man is connected with the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil (Gn 2"), The view of ‘ knowledge’ 
underlying this mythical narrative seems to be that 
which is brought out in Wellhausen’s interpreta- 
tion (Prolegomena*, p. 316f.). To know good and 
evil does not mean in Hebrew to have the moral con- 
sciousness developed ; it means to be intelligent, 
‘to know what’s what.’ Thedesire to know is the 
desire to be like God—to possess His secrets, to 
wield His power, and so to be independent of Him. 
But the gratification of this desire, so the moral 
would originally run, always defeats itself. The 
impulse to know, the impulse which creates science 
and civilization, is indulged at a great cost. We 
build Babylon, and become conscious that we have 
lost Eden. That this appreciation of ‘ knowledge,’ 
which pervades the sceptical passages in Ecclesi- 
astes, underlies the third chapter of Genesis, is not 
to be denied; but neither can we deny that the 
myth is so treated by the writer as to make it 
A an explanation of the transition in human 
uistory from innocence to guilt. The eating of 
the forbidden fruit was an act in which man lost 
roe wie ὁ of God and acquired the knowledge 
of sin. 

i. The OT everywhere assumes that there is 
such a thing as the knowledge of God, but it is 
never speculative, and it is never achieved by 
man. God is known because He makes Himself 
known, and He makes Himself known in His 
character. Hence the knowledge of God is in the 
OT=true religion ; and as it is of God’s grace that 
He appears from the beginning speaking, com- 
manding, active, so as to be known for what He 
is, so the reception of this knowledge of God is 
ethically conditioned. The secret (io, lit. friendly 
conversation) of the LORD is with them that fear 
Him (Ps 25); the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the LorD are one (Is 11”). On the other 
hand, an irreligious man is described as one who 
does not know God; and that though he is the 
priest ministering at the altar (1S 2”). The 
moral corruption of the last days of Israel is 
described by Hosea when he writes, ‘There is no 
truth, nor loving-kindness, nor knowledge of God 
in the land’ (Hos 41). The ethical content and 
value of this knowledge are seen also in ch. 6° “1 
desire mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.’ It is in this 
sense of an experimental acquaintance with God’s 
character, and a life determined by it, that a 

* Tt has been pointed out (Léw, Aram. Pflanzennamen, Ὁ. 
278) that NYPS in the Mishna denotes a ball of yarn (see this 
word and ΠΡ in Levy, Neuheb. Worterb. s.vv.). 
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universal knowledge of God is made the chief 
blessing of the Messianic age. ‘The earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lorp’ (Is 11°); 
‘They shall all know me, from the least to the 
greatest’ (Jer 31%). And this again is not because 
men have achieved it by speculative efforts of their 
own: ‘All thy children shall be taught of the 
Lorp’ (Is 54%). Side by side with this practical 
knowledge of God the OT makes room for any 
degree of speculative agnosticism. God is great 
beyond all our thoughts: His ways are unsearch- 
able (Job 5°). He is a God who hides Himself 
(Is 45), and gives no account of His matters. 
But such agnosticism is not a rival of religion, of 
the knowledge of God: it is a part of it. The 
knowledge of God includes a recognition of His 
immensity, and part of man’s worship must always 
be silence (Ps 65'). This is especially brought out 
in the Book of Job. The conception of true 
religion as the knowledge of God is probably the 
true antecedent and parent of some N'T expressions 
for which affinities have been sought in the 
phenomena of Gnosticism. John (6%) quotes Is 
5413 (see above); and the key to the emphasis 
which he lays on ‘knowing’ God, or the truth, or 
Jesus Christ, is more likely to be found in such 
passages as are referred to above, than in modes of 
thought alien to Christianity. 

i. In the NT it will be convenient to take the 
different sections apart. (a) In the Gospels Christ 
appears first in the character of a teacher, moved 
with compassion for a people left without the 
knowledge of God, excluded from His kingdom 
because the key of knowledge—z.e. knowledge 
itself, the key which should open the door of the 
kingdom—has been taken away by its guardians 
(Lk 11°"). He represents it as the chief privilege 
of His disciples that to them it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven (Mt 1519-1 
—mysteries which kings and prophets had longed 
to see, but could not. He represents it as His 
own unique distinction that He alone has, and can 
communicate, the knowledge of God as the Father, 
in which true religion henceforth consists (Mt 
11%-27), But here, as in the OT, itis no abstract 
conception that Jesus wishes to impart; to know 
God as Father is in reality to know that we are the 
children of God, and in knowing it to become His 
children. The new knowledge has to give a new 
character to our life, and if there is no trace of 
such a new character it is vain for us to say that 
we know the Father: we are in darkness in spite 
of all God has done to make Himself known. ‘The 
ethical conditions of this knowledge are plainly 
stated in Mt 5°, Jn 7"; and in Jn 17° itis identified 
with eternal lite, the perfect blessing that the Son 
of God has come to impart. The proper relation to 
God is always conceived by St. John to be involved 
in the true knowledge of God; to know Him that 
is true and to be in Him that is true are all one. 
It is exactly this sense that the knowledge of God 
has in Hos 4. 6, or in Jer 31: there is no schism 
between the intellectual and the practical for the 
apostle or the prophet ; the two are united in the 
integrity of the heart, which in Scripture is the 
organ of knowledge. When we read in Jn 853 ‘ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you 
free,’ the freedom spoken of is probably not so 
definite in its application as in many places in St. 
Paul. The idea rather is that to be right with 
God puts one right, sets one free, in all other 
relations, 

(6) In St. Paul’s writings knowledge appears in 
many aspects. (a) In contrast with the wisdom of 
this world the gospel as a whole is conceived as a 
wisdom of God, which God has revealed in His Son 
and interpreted by His Spirit. There is, indeed, 
or there might have been, a natural knowledge of 


God (Ro 1™-, Ac 14!"), but a knowledge of God in 
any sense bringing salvation is possible only 
through the reception of God’s Spirit (1 Co 2). 
Such knowledge every Christian possesses; Christ 
is made to him wisdom (1 Co 139), and he is chosen 
in sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth (2 ΤῊ 2183. But St. Paul speaks of knowledge 
in another sense. There are degrees of insight 
into the one great truth of God; there are truths 
which are not imparted to babes, but only spoken 
‘among the perfect’ (1 Co 2°); there is a χάρισμα, a 
special spiritual gift, called ‘the word of know- 
ledge’ (1 Co 12%), in which the Corinthians were 
rich ; and though a χάρισμα was given to one for 
the good of all, we see that knowledge might be 
the possession of a few, or of a circle, not of the 
whole Church. To judge from 1 Co 2%: one of the 
subjects with which this higher knowledge was 
concerned was eschatology—‘ all that God has pre- 
pared for them that love him.’ But it had also 
more directly practical applications. An enlight- 
ened conscience in regard to the use of things in- 
different was one mode of it. ‘ As touching things 
offered to idols, we know that we all have know- 
ledge’ (1 Co 8). Christian intelligence generally 
was sufficiently developed to know that an idol is 
nothing in the world. But in some it was not 
suticiently developed to know that this mere 
perception of a principle is no adequate guide to 
Christian conduct. It is not by principle merely, 
but by consideration of persons, circumstances, and. 
consequences, that a Christian must act ; in other 
words, not by knowledge but by love. Knowledge 
in this abstract sense is not without moral peril ; 
it inflates the individual, whereas love builds up 
the body of Christ. All through the First Ep. to 
the Corinthians, knowledge as a gift distinguishing 
one Christian from another is subordinated in this 
way to love (chs. ὃ. 12. 13. 14). 

(8) When we pass to the Epp. of the Captivity, 
knowledge has quite another position and emphasis. 
The gospel is confronted with a φιλοσοφία, which is 
at the same time a ‘vain deceit,’ something deter- 
mined by human tradition and agreeing with ‘the 
elements of the world,’ Jewish or pagan (Col 2%); 
and in opposition to this philosophy, or as it would. 
now be called theosophy, the Christian revelation is 
defined and expanded as the true wisdom of God. As 
a formal indication of the extent to which the gospel 
is here put under the point of view of ‘ knowledge,’ 
Holtzmann (VZ TVheologie, 11. 237) quotes the fol- 
lowing list of words from the Ep. tothe Ephesians : 
ἀκούειν, ἀλήθεια, ἀληθεύειν, ἀποκάλυψις, ἀποκαλύπτειν, 
ἀποκρύπτειν, ἄφρων, γινώσκειν, γνῶσις, διδασκαλία, 
διδάσκειν, εἰδέναι, ἐπιγινώσκειν, ἐπίγνωσις, μανθάνειν, 
μυστήριον, νοεῖν, νοῦς, πλάνη, σκοτίζεσθαι, σκότος, σοφία, 
σοφὸς, σύνεσις, συνιέναι, φανεροῦσθαι, φῶς, φωτίξειν. ‘This 
knowledge centres in Christ. He is the mystery 
of God, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge hidden away (Col 27). All the 
questions which man has to ask in the sphere of 
religion—questions as to the origination of the 
world, its natural unity, the place in it of the 
hunian race; questions as to the relation of 
humanity to God, its sin, reconciliation, and glory 
—must find their answer in Him. The doctrine of 
Christ in these Epistles is expanded into a Christian 
interpretation of the world, and this is the object 
of Christian knowledge. It is not to be the 
property ofa class. St. Paul warns every man and. 
teaches every man in every wisdom, that he may 
present every man perfect in Christ (Col 1%), As 


in the earlier Epistles, there is a certain eschato- 


logical reference in the knowledge or wisdom which 
is so emphasized here: Christ is conceived among 
the Gentiles as ‘the hope of glory’ (Col 1°"), and St. 
Paul prays that the Ephesians may have the eyes 
of their hearts enlightened to know what is ‘the 
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hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints’ (Eph 118). Such 
inward illumination indeed is the aim of the 
letters ; they can be summed up (Weiss, ΝῚ Theol. 
p. 428) in the prayer ‘that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 

nowledge of him’ (Eph 117. In this last passage 
knowledge is ἐπέγνωσις, a word which as opposed 
to γνῶσις denotes full or further knowledge, and 
which, though frequent in St. Paul, is used besides 
only in He and 2 P. According to Cremer, it is 
always used of a knowledge which has the strongest 
influence on the religious life; it is combined with 
such expressions as τοῦ θεοῦ, ἀληθείας, τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ 
θεοῦ, τοῦ μυστηρίου τοῦ θεοῦ, τοῦ θελήματος τοῦ θεοῦ, 
τοῦ Kup. ἡμῶν Ἷ. X. It does not therefore suggest 
an abstractly intellectual view of Christianity—a 
theology, so to speak, as distinct from a religion ; 
just as in the OT and in St. John, knowledge 
includes the spiritual and moral relation to its 
object, which answers to the nature of that object. 
Truth as truth is in Jesus is not only to be believed 
and known but done by the Christian (1 ὅπ 15). 
What St. Paul calls ἡ ἐπίγνωσις τοῦ θεοῦ is not only 
a deeper comprehension of the Christian revelation 
in itself, but a deeper insight into its practical 
significance and obligations. 

(y) In the Pastoral Epistles Christianity is con- 
ceived as a teaching or doctrine (διδασκαλία) more 
definitely than in any other part of the NT. 
Christians are those who have repented and come 
to the knowledge of the truth (1 Ti 2‘ 4°). To 
oppose the gospel is to resist the truth (2 Ti 35). 
But though the truth can be stated by itself, it is 
always of moral import. It is the truth ‘ which is 
according to godliness’ (Tit 11), a διδασκαλία καλή 
and ὑγιαίνουσα. When men abandon it or reject it, 
it is from some moral unsoundness; they turn 
from the truth, and with itching ears heap up 
teachers ‘according to their own lusts.’ The 
‘knowledge falsely so called’ (1 Ti 6%), whether 
the ἀντιθέσεις justifies a reference to Marcion or 
not, is conceived as a morbid phenomenon opposed 
to the morally wholesome teaching of Christianity, 
and whoever is misled by it ‘errs concerning the 
faith ’—his religious life misses the mark. 

(c) In the other books of the NT knowledge is not 
a characteristic conception. In2P it has a certain 
prominence (17% 97 318), in a sense more akin to 
that which it bears in the Pastorals than else- 
where ; the ἐπίγνωσις or full knowledge of God, or 
of Jesus our Lord, is saving knowledge. We grow 
in it as we grow in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; the two processes of growth are one. It 
is morally efficacious for our deliverance from the 
pollutions of the world. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
γνῶσις does not occur at all, and ἐπίγνωσις only in 1030 
(cf. Tit 11, 1 Ti 244%), But the whole Epistle may 
be regarded as a specimen of a particular kind 
of Christian γνῶσις. It recognizes the distinction 
between a less and more perfect apprehension of 
Christianity (5115: 61%), and the writer exhibits his 
own ‘knowledge’ in that interpretation of the OT 
which makes its institutions and characters typical 
of Christ. This typological γνῶσις is quite ditferent 
from the ἐπίγνωσις of the mystery of God, even 
Christ, which we find in the Pastoral Epistles ; 
yet as a mode of representing the organic unity of 
the NT and the OT it may also contribute to a 
Christian philosophy. And some such thing—not 
in the sense of a speculation a priori, without 
ethical inspiration, but in the sense of an expres- 
sion and interpretation of Christian faith, which 
shall be pervaded throughout by the spiritual virtue 
of that faith—seems to be set before us by the NT 
writers as the ideal of ‘ knowledge.’ 

J. DENNEY. 


KOA (ip; Ὕχουε B, Aovd A, Kove Q; Targ. *xyip; 
Syr. δῶ; Aq. κορυφαῖον ; Vulg. principes).—In 
Εἰς 23% ‘the children of Babylon and all the Chal- 
deans, Pekod, and Shoa' (si), and Koa’, all the chil- 
dren of Asshur with them,’—most probably the con- 
tracted form of Kuti, Kuti, the name of a people 
(also called Gutium, Gutz), often mentioned in the 
Assyrian Inscriptions, whose home was to the N. 
of Babylon, in the mountainous district between 
the upper Adhem and the Dij4l4 (see the map in 
Del. Paradies ; KAT? ad loc.).* The following are 
the grounds for this conelusion. The inscriptions 
speak often of a country Su-édin, Su-tiwm, or 
Sutv; and as Ezk names together Pekod (also 
Jer 50%) and Shoa‘’, so Sargon (Khors. inscr. 1, 19: 
KIB ii. 55; cf. ll. 82, 123, 185 f.) mentions together 
among his conquests Pukudu and Suti: elsewhere, 
moreover, in the inscriptions, the shorter form Su 
is found for Su-édin, Su-tium: on these grounds, 
therefore, it is probable that the Shoa‘ of Ezk are 
the Suéi of the inscriptions (5. Εἰ, of Kutu, in the 
direction of Elam). Further, as Ezk. couples to- 
gether Show‘ and Koa‘, so the inscriptions often 
couple together Su-édin or Suti with Kutu:t a 
presumption thus arises that as Shoa‘ corresponds 
to Suti or Sutu, so Kow corresponds to Kutu, the 
only link in the complete proof that is missing 
being the fact that (according to Del.) the shorter 
form Ku (corresponding to Sx) is not known to 
occur in the inscriptions. Nevertheless, the identi- 
fication is a very probable one; and if, as Hil- 
precht’s discoveries appear to have shown, the 
Chebar was ‘a large navigable canal near Nippur,’ 
Ezekiel would not, speaking comparatively, have 
been far distant from any of the three peoples 
named in this verse. Both Sutu and Kutu are, as 
Winckler (Alttest. Unterss. 1892, 178) remarks, the 
standing foes of Assyria: the words in Ezk, ‘all 
the children of Asshur,’ are not, however, neces- 
sarily in apposition with these two names.§ 

Ges. (Thes.) defends the appellative sense prin- 
cipes; but his etymology, though ingenious, must 
be owned to be far-fetched and improbable. See, 
further, Schrader, AAT? ad loc.; and especially 
Delitzsch, Paradies, pp. 234-6; and cf. art. Kir in 
the present volume. S. R. DRIVER. 


KOHATH (nap) is known to us only from P and 
the Chronicler. According to these writers, he was 
the second of the three sons of Levi (Ex 616, Nu 
317, 1 Ch 616 936), He had four sons, Amram, 
Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel (Ex 6%, Nu 3, 1 Ch 
6-18 9312) and lived to the age of 133 years (Ex 67%). 
In 1 Ch 6” Amminadab is said to be the son of 
Kohath, but this is probably a clerical error for 
Izhar (cf. 638. His sister was Jochebed, the aunt 
and wife of Amram, and the mother of Moses 
(Ex 6”, Nu 26%). Forthe rebellion of his grandson 
Korah (Nu 16) see KorAH. Nothing further is 
related of K. personally, but we have fuller par- 
ticulars of the fortunes of his descendants. Their 
history falls into three periods—(1) the wilderness 
wanderings and the settlement in Canaan, (2) the 
monarchy, (3) the period after the Exile. 

1. At the time of the census taken by Moses 
in the wilderness of Sinai the Kohathites were 


* Or ace. to Winckler (Unterss. zur altor. Gesch. 131), like the 
Suti, a nomadic tribe of the Mesopotamian plains. ᾿ 

+ Cf. KIBi, p. 5, where the ‘widespread Kuti’ and the ‘Suti’ 
are named in successive lines among the tribes subjugated by 
Ramman-nirari 1. (6. 1825 B.c.). So Sargon, Jc. (AJB ii. 55), 
mentions Gutium, three lines before Pusudu and Sutt. 

t Bab, Exped. of the Univ. of Pennsylv. ix. (1898), p. 28; cf. 
PEFSt, Jan. 1898, p. 55. 

§ Winckler (with Bredenkamp and Klostermann) would read 
Yip for Vp (with yw as pr. name) in Is 225, This is favoured 
also by W. Max Miller (in art. Kin above); but the two names 
are difficult to harmonize with "p1pb, except by giving this verk 
arbitrary meanings like ‘surround’ or ‘stir up.’ 
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divided into four families, the Amramites, the 
Izharites, the Hebronites, and the Uzzielites 
(Nu 3”). The whole number of males from a 
month old was 8600 (378), and between 30 and 50 
years of age 2750 (4% 5: 4-87), ‘Their position in the 
camp was on the side of the tabernacle southward 
(3), and their chief at this time was Elizaphan 
the son of Uzziel (339, The office assigned to them 
by P during the wilderness wanderings was the 
carrying of the sanctuary and its furniture, after it 
had been prepared for travel by Aaron and his 
sons (3°! 44-15 102) In this respect the Kohathites, 
the family of Aaron, had a more honourable office 
than that given to the descendants of Gershon the 
elder brother, and they consequently precede the 
Gershonites in Nu 4, Jos 21, 1 Ch 6. 15, 2 Ch 2912, In 
consequence of the greater holiness of their burden 
they carried it upon their shoulders (Nu 7%), in con- 
trast to the Gershonites and Merarites, to whom 
waggons and oxen were given (77: 8. The Koha- 
thites are also mentioned at the time of the census 
taken by Moses and Eleazar in the plains of Moab 
by the Jordan, when the whole number of Levites 
was 23,000 (2657), 

At the allotment of Levitical cities by Joshua 
and Eleazar after the settlement in Pal., thirteen 
cities out of the territories of Judah, Simeon, and 
Benjamin were assigned to the Kohathite descend- 
ants of Aaron (Jos 21* 8-9 [P]=1 Ch 6°7-%); and 
ten others out of the territories of Ephraim, Dan, 
and Western Manasseh to the rest of the Kohathites 
(Jos 215 20-28 [Ρ]-Ξ-] Ch 65: 67-70), 

2. In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we have several references to the 
Kohathites. The Kohathite family of Heman, 
together with the Gershonite family of Asaph and 
the Merarite family of Ethan or ἡ απ π᾿ were, 
acc. to this writer, specially set apart to administer 
the temple music (ef. 1 Ch 651-41 164! 42 251-7, and see 
HEMAN). In accordance with this, at the bringing 
up of the ark into Jerus., of the large number of 

ohathites who are said to have been present 
(1 Ch 15% 8. 9.10), Fleman and certain others took 

art in the music (157), Descendants of the 
our Kohathite families are mentioned as ‘heads 
of the fathers’ houses’ when David divided the 
Levites into courses (1 Ch 23!7-), and in 1 Ch 26% 23:31 
the particular offices held by descendants of the 
first three families are given in detail. Kohathites 
are spoken of as taking part in the temple ser- 
vices in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20"), and as 
co-operating with the other Levites in cleansing 
the temple under Hezekiah (29!?-74), 

3. In the period after the Exile we find very few 
traces of the Kohathite family. The Berechiah, 
son of Asa, son of Elkanah, mentioned in 1 Ch 91, 
was probably a Kohathite. So also were the 
“children of Shallum’ who accompanied Zerub- 
babel (Ezr 2”; οἵ, 1 Ch 9! Neh 12%, in last 
Meshullam), 

The Kohathites (‘n797; in Nu 107, 1 Ch 20 
n’napo) are mentioned Nu 377-80 418. 34.37 1021 9697, 
Jos 214% 19, 1 Ch 658. 54 982, 2 Ch 2019 2012 Also called 
‘the sons of Kohath,’ Ex 618, Nu 3! 2 4% 4- 15 (2) 79, 
1:Ch G7 16 22. 61, 06. 10. [5s 9515 or “the children of 
Kohath,’ Jos 215 (2), 6. Wor their history see 
above, W. C. ALLEN. 


KOHELETH.—See EccuEsIAST#S. 


KOLAIAH (nbip).— 1. The father of a false 
prophet named Ahab, Jer 297 [Gr. 3673; υἱὸν 
Κουλιοῦ only in Q™4]. 2, The name of a Benjamite 
family which settled in Jerusalem after the Cap- 
tivity, Neh 117; B Koda, A Κωλειά. 


KON Z (Kwvd, Jth 44).—So B calls an unknown 
town of Palestine. But & reads Κωλά (as A in 
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Jth 154, for Χωλά): A has Κωνας, Some MSS 


read κώμας, whence AV ‘the villages.’ 
I’. C. PORTER. 
KOPH (j)).—The nineteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and assuch employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 19th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in 
this Dictionary by &. 


KORAH, DATHAN, ABIRAM (n7p, jo2, n7'a8).— 
Most readers of the Eng. Bible are familiar with 
the story of Korah’s rebellion, and of the terrible 
fate that overtook him and his followers. When 
we turn, however, to the record of these events 
(Nu 16), it is by no means easy to reduce it to a 
consistent or continuous narrative. The thread of 
the story is strangely broken, and we encounter 
remarkable repetitions (vv.> 816), Here, as in 
many other cases, we are helped by the labours of 
those critics who have analyzed the contents of 
the Hexateuch. 

There is reason to believe that three strata are 
present in the composition of Nu 16 and 17. This 
conclusion, which had been previously reached by 
various critics, was first placed onathoroughly satis- 
factory basis by Kuenen (7AT' (1878), p. 139 ff.), 
whose analysis has been substantially accepted by 
critics of such different schools as Baudissin, Cornill, 
Dillmann, Driver, Robertson Smith, and Well- 
hausen. Of the three narratives, the first two were 
originally quite independent of one another, while 
the third works over the material from the stand- 
point of a later age than that of the second writer. 


I. We have a narrative from the well-known source JE, 
which has suffered very slight mutilation at the hands of the 
final redactor. It tells how Dathan and Abiram, descendants of 
Reuhen, the oldest of Jacob’s sons, rose against Moses, hecause 
they were jealous of the authority he claimed, and were dis- 
appointed with the results of his leadership. On being informed 
of their murmurings, Moses cited them to appear hefore him ; 
hut they refused to ohey the summons, and repeated to his 
messengers their complaints (Nu 161214), Moses, in anger (v.15), 
went to their tents in company with the elders of Israel, and 
solemnly warned the people to withdraw from the neighhour- 
hood of Dathan and Ahiram, who, with ali their households, 
were then swallowed up hy the earth (vv.28-34), ‘This 18. a 
rebellion of laymen against the civil authority claimed hy 
Moses’ (Driver). 

II, The author of the priestly narrative (P) relates quite a 
different story. Korah, at the head of 250 princes of the con- 
gregation, instigates a rehellion against Moses and Aaron, in 
the interests of the people at large against the tribe of Levi. 
‘All the congregation are holy,’ says K. (v.8), and as much en- 
titled as the Levites to discharge religious functions. Moses 
invites them to put the matter to the proof by coming on the 
following day with their censers to offer incense. They accept 
the challenge (vv.18-19), and, in the act of offering, they are con- 
sumed by fire from the Lord (v.35), Their fate provokes the 

eople, who murmur that Moses and Aaron had killed the people 
of the Lord (v.41). <A plague hreaks out in consequence, which 
is only stayed hy the atoning offering of Aaron(v.#), The story 
of ch. 17 19 the sequel, and comes from the game source, P. The 
blossoming of Aaron’s rod is meant to establish, not his rights 
in opposition to those of other Levites, hut to estahlish the 
prerogative of the tribe of Levit as represented hy Aaron, in 
opposition to the other tribes as represented hy their respective 
princes. Here, again, we have a rebellion of laymen, but 
directed this time against the ecclesiastical authority claimed 
by the tribe of Levi. 

ΠῚ. Another writer of the priestly school, whom we may 
designate, with Cornill, ΡῈ, worked up the narrative at a later 
yeriod. In hig version of the story, K., at the head of 250 

evites, opposes, in the interest of the trihe of Levi, the monopoly 
of the prvesthood claimed hy Aaron (vv.8-11), The test propeses 
hy Moses is the same as in the second narrative (vv.15 17, which 
are a repetition of vv.8-7), and P’s account of the fate of the 
rebels is adopted (v.35) without change. From the hand of the 
latest writer come also vv.%6-49, which relate how the censers of 
the 250 were made into a covering for the altar, to he a memorial 
of the fate of the rehels. 

It is evident that the two priestly narratives have quite 
different aims. In P there 18 no opposition hetween Levites and 
priests, hut hetween non-Levites and Levites, whereas in P= 
there isa sharp distinction hetween the trihe of Levi and the 
family of Aaron. (Note especially v.49, where the moral of P*’s 
narrative is thus given, ‘that no stranger which is not of the 
geedof Aaron come near to hurn incense before the Lord, that he 
be not ag K. and as hig company’). On the other hand, it is not 
quite certain whether, according to the original narrative of P, 
even K. himself was a Levite, for the words in v.! ‘the gon of 
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Izhar, the son of Kobath, the son of Levi,’ may well come from 
the hand of the redactor. But in any case it is clear enough 
that all his 250 followers were not Levites ; a conclusion which is 
confirmed, if confirmation were necessary, by Nu 27%, where the 
daughters of Zelophehad plead that their father had no part in 
the rebellion of Fora. As Zelophehad belonged to the tribe 
of Manasseh, this plea need not have been offered if all K.’s 
followers had been Levites. 

The differences between JE and P, and the original independ- 
ence of their narratives, are equally apparent. JE knows only 
Dathan and Abiram, P knows only Korah; and, accordingly, 
the author of Dt 116, who is acquainted with the Jahwistic 
but not with the Priestly document, mentions only Dathan and 
Abiram. 

The analysis of the two chapters may be given as follows 
(practically after Driver) :— 

JE 1G1b-2. 12-15. 25-26. 27b-34, 
Ῥ 1615. 2b-7a. 18-24. 27a. $2b. 35. 41-50. eh, 17. 
Px 1G7b-11, 16-17. 36-40, 


The composite character of the narrative is borne out by the 
separation, after 161, of the two parties, Dathan and Abiram on 
the one hand, Korah and his company on the other. They act 
separately (cf. vv.3-++ with vv.1215); they are addressed separately 
(cf. vv.5-7 with vv.2- 26); they are punished separately and differ- 
ently (cf. v.31 with v.39), 

Traces of the welding process by which the narrative has 
assumed the gen apres smoothness of its present form may 
be detected in v.7> (‘ye sons of Levi’), and in v.$2b (‘and all the 
men that appertained unto Korah, and all their goods’). 


It cannot be over-emphasized that αἰ the in- 
dications in the narrative point to the above 
result, and that literary differences combine with 
differences of agents and of motives to establish 
three distinct elements in the composition. ‘Of 
course in itself a difference of motive is no ground 
for supposing that the narrativein which it appears 
is of composite authorship; that inference follows 
solely from the manner in which the difference ἐδ 
introduced. . . In itself an alliance between an 
ecclesiastical and a civil party is perfectly intelli- 
gible ; but the literary analysis shows Nu 16 to be 
composite ; and when the component parts have 
been separated into two groups, it is found that 
the actors in one group represent ecclesiastical 
interests, while they represent eivil interests in 
theother. Sucha coincidence cannot be accidental; 
the differences of person and motive (though they 
might have been combined in such a manner as to 
arouse no suspicion whatever that the narrative 
was composite) so coincide with literary differences 
as to corroborate the conclusion to which these 
point’ (Driver, LOT®, App. 523 f. [ef. § p. 657). 

We have thus disentangled three distinct narra- 
tives, of which the last two are memorials of the 
struggles that took place, and of the various stages 
that were passed through before the prerogatives 
of Levi were admitted by the other tribes, and 
those of the house of Aaron by the other Levitical 
families. At whatever date we place these last 
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results, we may be certain that they were not 
reached without fierce opposition. 

One or two remarks have still to be made on the 
text of Nu 16. In v.1 npn, for which the LXX 
offers ἐλάλησεν, and which AV and RV both render 
‘took men’ (supplying the last word), can scarcely be 
the correct reading. There is probably a copyist’s 
error also in nbs-7a jix} ‘and On the son of Peleth.’ 
There is no mention of On in the subsequent narra- 
tive, nor does his name occur anywhere else in the 
OT. For Peleth we should doubtless read, as in 
Ex 64 ete., Pallu, and perhaps, as Graf suggests, v.1” 
should run thus : ᾿3ἸΝ ὙΊΞ saya awds 55 OPIN NT. 
In vy. and 57 Wellhausen and Driver agree in 
holding that the original reading was probably 
‘tabernacle of J”.’ 


LITERATURE.—Driver, LOT 59ff., App. 523f. [6, 63 ff.]; Graf, 
Gesch. B. ἃ. AT, 89ff.; Baudissin, Ges. ἃ. AT’ Priest. 35n.3 
Wellh. Comp. 106, 339; Reuss, A7’, iii. 34, 454; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 402; Kuenen, 111 xii. (1878), B 139 ff., Hex. 95, 334; 
Oort and Hooykaas, Bible for Young People, iv. 242; Cornill, 
Einleit.2 59f.; Kittel, Hist. of Hebrews, i. 219. 


2. Korah, a son of Esau (Gn 36°). 3. A ‘duke’ of 
Edom (Gn 36:5). 4 A son of Hebron (1 Ch 2%), 
J. A. SELBIE. 
KORAHITES (mp), or SONS OF KORAH (32 
np); AV has in Nu 26° Korathites, and in Ex 6%, 
1 Ch 12% 26], 2 Ck 20:5 Korhites. — The inference 
from Nu 16”, that the whole family of Korah 
perished along with their head, is checked by a 
note in 261! to the effect that the ‘sons of Korah 
died not.’ This explanation was called for in view 
of the fact that a well-known guild connected with 
the second temple traced their descent to Korah. 
At one time the ‘sons of K.’ appear to have con- 
stituted one of the two great temple choirs, the 
Asaphites composing the other (see ASAPH). We 
have two groups of Pss (42-49and 84. 85. 87. 88) whose 
superscription ΠῚΡ 322 shows that they were taken 
from what was once the hymn-book of the Korahite 
choir. The musical service of the temple had been 
remodelled by the time of the Chronicler, when 
three guilds (Heman, Asaph, Ethan) had replaced 
the original two (Asaph, Korah). The Korahites 
have now become a guild of door-keepers (1 Ch 9*/¢ 
26+: 19 ete.), although a reminiscence of their former 
functions as singers is found in 2 Ch 20% (W. R. 
Smith, Ο7 65 205 n.). J. A. SELBIE, 


KORE.—4. (stp) The eponym of a Korahite guild 
of door-keepers, 1 Ch 915, 2. (ΝΡ) Son of Imnah, 
a Levite in the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 811 


KUSHAIAH.—See KISHI. 
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L.—1. This symbol was proposed by de Lagarde 
(Genesis greece, 1868, p. 12) to denote the illumin- 
ated Purple Manuscript of the Greek Genesis at 
Vienna, one of the chief specimens of Christian 
book-illumination. The manuscript is designated 
VI by Holmes, and the text has been edited by 
him from a copy of Alter, 1795, in a publication 

reparatory to the great Oxford Septuagint (title : 
Porat et admodum reverendo, Shute bBar- 
ringion, LL.D, Episcopo Dunelmensi, Epistola, 
complexa GENESIN, ex codice purpureo-argenteo 
Casareo - Vindobonensi expressam; et Testamenti 
Veteris Greci, versionis septuaginta -viralis, cam 
varus lectionibus denno edendi, Specimen. Dedit 
Robertus Holmes, S.T.P. Oxonii, MDCCXCV fol.). 
It is a parallel to the famous Codex Cottonianus 
Geneseos in the British Museum, and has not been 
used by Swete for his edition of the Greek OT 
(vol. 1. 2nd ed. 1895),* because at that time it was 
not yet published in full facsimile. This has been 
done since in the splendid work, Die Wiener 
Genesis herausgegeben von Wilhelm Ritter von 
Hartel wnd Franz Wickhoff. Beilage zum xv. 
und xvi. Bande des Jahrbuches der Kunsthistori- 
schen Sammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiser- 
hauses. Mit 52 Lichtdrucktalfeln, ete. Wien(Prag, 
Leipzig), Ἐς, Tempsky, 1895 fol. (the Greek text in 
transcription, pp. 102-125). An exhaustive mono- 
graph on the pictures of the MS has recently 
been published by a pupil of Prof. V. Schultze of 
Greifswald, Willy Liidtke, Untersuchungen zu den 
Miniaturen der Wiener Genesis (Inaugural Dis- 
sertation, Greifswald, 1897, 50 pp.). Liidtke con- 
siders the volume as the first known manuscript of 
the Bible in which pictures are connected with the 
text, the first illustrated book of Bible story, and 
is inclined to assign it to the latter half of the 5th 
cent. E. M. Thompson (Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Paleography, 1893, p. 154) makes it prob- 
ably of the latter half of the 6th cent. ; Kenyon, 
of the 5th or 6th cent. The text is sometimes 
abbreviated, and several passages are very difficult 
to read ; the MS is therefore less important for the 
textual criticism of the Greek OT; but itis a monu- 
ment of the first rank in the history of Christian 
art. Attached to the codex are two leaves from 
the purple MS of the New Testament, called N. 

2. In the criticism of the NT the symbol L is 
used to designate the Codex Regius, a manuscript 
of the Greek Gospels preserved in the National 
Library of Paris, now numbered 62. It was known 
already to Stephen, who called it ἡ, as is stated in 
the volume by a later hand, ‘ Roberto Stephano 7.’ 
Serivener (Introduction to the NT, 4th ed. (1894) 
p. 138) overlooked this ἡ, and misunderstood, there- 
fore, this entry when he wrote, ‘it was even 
then in the Royal Library, although ‘ Roberto 
Stephano” is marked in the volume.’ Griesbach 
rated the MS very high: Tischendorf published it 
in full in his MZonumenta sacra inedita, 1846. It 
is ascribed to the 8th cent., and was for a long 
time unique, as giving two alternative endings to 
the Gospel of Mark, namely—besides and before 
the received one, which is introduced by the head- 
ing ἔστιν δὲ καὶ ταῦτα φερόμενα μετὰ τό" ἐφοβοῦντο γάρ, 
a shorter ending, printed by Westcott-Hort after 
the one just mentioned. This wretched supple- 
ment, as Scrivener styles it, is separated in this 
MS from the words of the text (ἐφοβοῦντο γάρ) by 
an ornamented line, and introduced by the head- 


* Its readings will find a place in the Apparatus of the larger 
edition, which is now being prepared by Brooke and M‘Lean. 


ing φέρεταί που καὶ ταῦτα. Recently it has been 
found in several Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Ethiopic 
documents, the nearest ally to L being a manu- 
script on Mount Sinai (A), ascribed to the 7th 
cent. The latter has the subscription εὐαγγέλιον 
κατὰ Μάρκον immediately after ἐφοβοῦντο γάρ; then 
follows the shorter supplement (whether intro- 
duced by the same formula as in L is not certain, 
the MS being defective at that place) with slight 
variations (om. καί before ἄχρι, adds ἀμήν after 
σωτηρία); after this comes ἔστιν δὲ καὶ ταῦτα ete. 
On the questions connected with the end of St. 
Mark see the monograph of Dean Burgon (1871); 
P. Martin, Introduction ἃ la critique textuelle du 
NT, Partie pratique, tome ii. (1884); Westcott- 
Hort, NT, App. 28-51, with the additional notes to 
pp. 38 and 51 on p. 142 of the reprint of 1896; J. R. 
arris, ‘On the alternative ending of St. Mark’s 
Gospel,’ Journ. of Biblical Literature (1894), pp. 96- 
103; H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. 
Mark (1898), p. xeviff.; Th. Zahn, Einlestung in 
das Neue Testament (1899), ii. pp. 227-235, 237- 
240. The shorter ending had its origin probably 
in Egypt; there also L seems to liave been written. 
On the third leaf of the MS is a note by a later 
hand, which might show where the MS was before 
it came to Europe, if it could be read and inter- 
preted with certainty (a Georgios τοῦ Λιάσκόβιτη 
left some MSS εἰς rod’ Iwavvov τοῦ Ταύλου τὸ ὀσπίτιον). 
Facsimiles are to be found in Tischendorf, plate 
i. n. 7, plate 111. n. 7 ; Scrivener, plate ix. n. 21; P. 
Martin, Description technique des manuscrits grecs 
relatifs au NT conservées dans les bibliothéques de 
Paris (1884), plate 1. Es. NESTLE, 


LAADAH (nry>).—A Judalite, the ‘father’ of 
Mareshah, 1 Ch 451 (B Μαδάθ, A Aadd). 


LABAN (}29, AaSdv).—4. Son of Bethuel (Gn 285), 
grandson of Nahor, Abraham’s brother (22% 22 9424) 
—in 29° ‘son’=grandson), and brother of Rebekah 
(24% ; 95°), uncle of Jacob on his mother’s side 
(27% ; 287), and (after his marriage with Leah) his 
father-in-law as well. When Abraham and Lot 
migrated from Haran (on the Belilkh, a tributary 
of the Euphrates,{in Mesopotamia) into Canaan 
(Gn 124-5), Nahor remained behind in Haran ; here 
his family grew up around him (2279-24; the names, 
except in the cases of Bethuel and Rebekah, are, 
however, those of tribes); and Haran (cf. 29%), 
though the identification is not made expressly, 
is, there can be no doubt, the ‘ city of Nahor ’ (940), 
to which Abraham’s servant took his way, when 
sent by his master to find a wife for Isaac from 
the land of his nativity. Laban’s home (Gn 24?) 
was in ‘ Aram (AV Syria) of the two rivers’ (the 
Euphrates, in its upper course, and the Habor) ; 
and so, like his father Betliuel (9530 285), he is ealled 
specifically the ‘ Aramzean’ (AV Syrian), 25° 8150. 24 
(ef. of Jacob, Dt 26°). It is in connexion with the 
negotiations for Rebekah’s hand that we first read 
of Laban. He is evidently the moving spirit in 
his father’s house. He comes forward to receive 
Abraham’s servant, listens to what he has to say, 
and takes the lead in the subsequent negotiations 
(2429-83. 50. ὅδ. δ), Tt is no doubt true that in the 
East (cf. Gn 347: !, Ca 85) a girl’s brothers have 
ἃ prominent voice in the disposal of their 
sister’s hand; but, independently of this, Laban 
seems clearly to throw his father Bethuel into 
the background. It has been observed that Laban 
already displays the grasping disposition which was 
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manifested more fully afterwards in his dealings with 
Jacob: he is attracted by the ring and bracelets 
which Abraham’s servant had given his sister (24°). 
What we read about Laban subsequently relates 
exclusively to his dealings with Jacob (291-315), 
These have been described so fully in the art. 
JACOB (vol. il. pp. 528-9, 533) that an outline will 
be sufficient here. Laban must now be pictured as 
quite an old man. Jacob, sent by his mother to 
her brother, arrives at Haran, and quickly finds 
his uncle’s house (291%), 
month (294) ; at the end of which time Laban, no 
doubt discovering that his services as a shepherd 
are likely to prove valuable to him, asks him on 
what terms he will remain with him. He replies 
that he will serve him 7 years for his younger 
daughter Rachel. At the end of the 7 years Laban, 
by a ruse, passes off upon him his elder daughter 
Leah; and only permits him to have Rachel as 
well, on condition that he serves him for 7 years 
more (291-3), At the end of the second 7 years 
Jacob is anxious to return home; but Laban, 
reluctant to part with a profitable servant, invites 
him, with a show of disinterestedness, to name the 
terms on which he will continue in his service 
(30”-25), Jacob thereupon proposes an arrangement 
by which, ostensibly, he will gain little or nothing, 
and with which, therefore, Laban immediately closes, 
but which, it soon appears, his son-in-law knows 
how to turn to his own advantage (30""*), Laban, 
envious of Jacob’s increasing prosperity, now slows 
il-will towards him ; his sons (mentioned also in 
30%) complain that Jacob has taken away all their 
father’s possessions: accordingly Jacob, after con- 
sulting with his wives (who both agree that their 
father has shown them no real affection, 3119 15) ἢ 
takes flight, accompanied by his family and their 
belongings (31'""). His father-in-law, considering 
that he has some kind of claim on the services and 
belongings of his son-in law, and vexed besides at 
the loss of the teraphim (which Rachel had stolen), 
starts in pursuit. On the way, apparently on the 
night before he came up with J walsh, ‘as 11 an evil 
conscience preyed secretly upon him’ (Ewald, Hist. 
i, 356), he is warned in a dream not to proceed 
against Jacob too violently (8139. Overtaking 
the fugitives on the borders of Gilead, Laban 
remonstrates with Jacob on his ungrateful treat- 
ment of him, and especially for having carried 
away his daughters secretly, which was both an 
affront to them (31°), and an injury to his own 
feelings (318), Jacob, in reply, declares that he 
was afraid, if he told Laban, that he would retain 
his daughters by force ; and then, after the incident 
with the teraphim (in which Laban is outwitted by 
his own daughter), he goes on to remind him of 
the long years which he has spent ungrudgingly in 
his service, and of the repeated attempts that 
Laban had made (31) to deprive him of his lawful 
earnings (31%). Laban, conscious of the truth 
in Jacob’s reproaches, makes no attempt to reply : 
he contents himself with protesting that everything 
which Jacob has is really his; and then seeks to 
close the dispute by representing himself as con- 
cerned for his daughters’ welfare. Accordingly he 
proposes a covenant, the terms of which are—(1) that 
Jacob will in no way ill-treat his daughters ; (2) that 
neither he nor Jacob will pass the boundary, marked 
by a heap of stones then thrown up, with hostile 
intent towards the other (see, further, on the object 
of this ‘covenant,’ above, li. p. 529). The covenant 
having been solemnlyratified by both parties, Laban 
returns home, and is not mentioned again (314-59), 


** And hath also quite devoured our money,’ ζ.6. the price 
paid for us by our husband, the gains accruing to Laban from 


Jacob’s 14 years’ service, some part of which he would, if 


generous, have naturally allowed his daughters. 


He remains with him a‘ 


' moysteries of the same.’ 
The character of Laban is not an amiable one, | 


His sister and daughters all show duplicity and 
acquisitiveness ; and Laban displays an exaggera- 
tion of the same qualities. His leading motive 
is evidently self-interest ; and he is not particular 
in the choice of means for securing hisends. The 
ruse by which he passes off Leah upon his nephew 
instead of Rachel, is an unpardonable piece of 
deceit. In his subsequent dealings with his son-in- 
law, he does not treat him equitably. It is ad- 
mitted by him, expressly in J (3057), and by impli- 
cation in E,—for the statements in 31%*-4!, cf, v.§, 
pass unchallenged,—that Jacob is a good servant ; 
but Laban seeks to make out of him more than 
fair profits. In 30° he betrays his grasping 
disposition by closing with an arrangement which, 
if carried out fairly, could not but have proved an 
inequitable one for Jacob, and in which, therefore, 
Laban had no right to be surprised if he found him- 
self circumvented. In the narrative of E (31)-“)— 
which (vv.°-*) differs from that of J in not represent- 
ing Jacob as taking any unfair advantage of his 
father-in-law (ef. ii. p. 533, no¢e)—Laban is charged 
with defrauding Jacob, and arbitrarily changing the 
wages that had been agreed upon, to suit his own 
ends (vv."4“1), And his daughters own (8113. }) that 
he is a hard and unnatural parent. 

2. A place mentioned in the obseure verse, Dt 1! 
(see Comm. ; or above, art. DI-ZAHAB). Nothing 
can be said about it, except that if the verse 
describes a locality in the ‘steppes of Moab,’ Laban 
will be the name of a place in that neighbourhood, 
otherwise unknown; while if, as others suppose, 
the verse, at least in its original context, described 
places passed by the Israelites in their previous 
wanderings, it may be identical with the LIBNAH 
(which see) of Nu 33” (which, to judge from ν. "7, was 
near a Hazéroth, as was the case also with the 
Laban mentioned in Dt 1'). S. R. DRIVER. 


LABANA (Aafavd), 1 Es 5°=LeBanan, Ezr 2%. 


LABOUR.—As a subst. ‘labour’ is now almost 
confined to what is called the abstract use—the act 
or state of labouring. Formerly it expressed also 
the fruit of labour, as Ex 2915. ‘when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours (vy) out of the field’; 
Hab 3” ‘The labour (π 52) of the olive shall fail’ 
(Davidson, ‘the produce of the olive’). Hence the 
word is frequently in the plural, as Jn 438 ‘ other 
men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours’ 
(els Tov κόπον αὐτῶν, RV ‘into their labour’). Knox, 
Hist. 92, has the word in the sense of ‘effort,’ 
‘Great labours were made to make them have a 
good opinion of the Masse.’ 

The verb is used with a trans. force in 2 Mac 251 
‘But to use brevity, and avoid much labouring 
of the work (τὸ ἐξεργαστικὸν τῆς πραγματ(ε)ίας παραι- 
τεῖσθαι, RV ‘to avoid a laboured fulness in the 
treatment’), is to be granted to him that will make 
an abridgement.’ So in beg. of Pref. to AV 1611, 
‘Zeale to promote the common good, whether it be 
by devising any thing our selves, or revising that 
which hath bene laboured by others, deserveth 
certainly much respect and esteeme, but yet 
findeth but cold intertainment in the world.’ Cf. 
Hall, Works, ii. 100, ‘ these are the men whose cure 
wee must labour’; Pref. to Rhem. NT, 1852, ‘ The 
poore ploughman, could then in labouring the 
ground, sing the hymmes and psalmes either in 
knowen or unknowen languages, as they heard 
them in the holy Church, though they could 
neither reade nor know the sense, meaning, and 
J. HASTINGS. 


LACCUNUS (Λακκοῦνος, AV Lacunus), 1 Es 951, 
—The name in Ezr 10” is CHELAL, to which the 
Vulg. form Ca/eus in 1 Es approaches. 

H. ST. J. THACKERAY. 


LACE 


LACHISH 15 


LACE.—Lace is from Lat. lagueus, a snare, 
through the Old French Jags, das, and it is used in 
the sense of snare in Chaucer, Spenser, and others. 
Thus Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 600— 

‘But love had broght this man in swiche a rage, 

And him so narwe bounden in his las, 

Al for the love of Cleopataras, 

That al the world he sette at no value.’ 
Then it is used for any cord or band, as Fuller, 
Holy Warre, 123, ‘Pitie it was that Rahabs red 
lace was not tied at his window.’ This is the 
meaning of the word in AV, where it occurs 
only as tr. of Sns pdthil,* Ex 9838 (‘ And they shall 
bind the breastplate by the rings thereof unto the 
rings of the ephod with a lace of blue’) 2857 3972-21 ; 
and of κλῶσμα in Sir 6° ‘her bands are purple lace’ 
(κλῶσμα ὑακίνθινον, AVm ‘aribband of blue silk’ ; 
RV ‘a ribband of blue’; Fritzsche, ‘ purple-blue 
threads’; Bissell, ‘hyacinthine threads’). Cf. 
Shaks. Winter's Tale, 11. ii. 174— 

‘O, cut my lace, leat my heart, cracking it, 
Break too.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LACED MONIANS. — The word λακεδαιμόνιοι 
occurs only once in LXX, and its Eng. equivalent 
only once in RV, viz. 2 Mac 5°. Jason, the head 
of the Hellenizing party in Jerus., who had bought 
the high priesthood from his brother Onias I11. 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, was 
himself outbidden and expelled from the office by 
Menelaus his brother (Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1 and 
XV. ili. 1), or, according to 2Mac 4%, the brother 
of Simon, a former governor of the temple. Ona 
false report of the death of Antiochus, Jason made 
an unsuccessful assault upon Jerus.; but, after 
causing great loss of life among his fellow-citizens, 
he was driven an outcast to the land of the Am- 
monites, from there to the court of Aretas an 
Arabian prince, then into Egypt, and lastly to the 
L., in whose country he died a dishonoured exile. 
The reason of his ultimate recourse to the latter 
people was the alleged kinship between the Jews 
and the Greeks, resting on the supposed connexion 
between Peleg and the Pelasgians, a prehistoric 
people mentioned as living in different parts of 
Greece and coasts of the Aigean Sea. Peleg, how- 
ever, or Phaleg, whose name implies ‘ division’ 
(Jos. Ané. 1. vi. 4), the ancestor of Abraham and 
the son of Heber,—the eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrew race,—was (Jos. 16.) the great-grandson of 
Noah, and belonged to the Semitic family. The 
Pelasgians, on the other hand, were part of the 
Indo-European stock, and afterwards mingled with 
the Hellenes in Greece, and with the Carians, 
Lydians, and Phrygians in Asia Minor. 


LiTERATURE.—Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vols. i, and iii., Appen- 
dixes and Notes. . H. PRICHARD. 


LACHISH (v35, LXX Aaxels, twice with the art. 
τὴν Λαχείς Jos 10°, in Jos 15° B Μαχής, B® 
Aayys; Vule. Lachis) —An important fortified 
tewn in Judah. Its king, Japhia, formed a leasue 
with four other Canaanite kings, viz. those of 
Jerus., Eglon, Hebron, and Jarmuth, to smite the 
Gibeonites, as they had made peace with Israel 
(Jos 10, JE mainly). Joshua overcame the 
united forces, and the kings fled to a cave in 
Makkedah, where they were pursued by the 
Israelites, who rolled stones against the mouth 
of the cave. Later, the kings were taken out, 
humiliated, and hanged on five trees. At sunset, 
by command of Joshua, their bodies were taken 
down and placed in the cave, at whose mouth 
stones were again rolled. The siege of L. by 


* Elsewhere péthil is rendered in AV ‘bound’ Nu 1915; 
‘ribband’ Nu 1598 (RV ‘ cord’); ‘thread’ Jeg 169 (RV ‘ string’); 
‘line’ Ezk 403; ‘bracelets’ Gn 3818 (RV ‘cord’) 38% (RV 
‘cords’); ‘wires’ Ex 393, 


Joshua, according to D?, occupied parts of two days 
(νν.51:- 32), When it was taken, all the inhabitants 
were put to the sword. 

The place is next mentioned in the list of 
cities built by Rehoboam for defence, by which it 
may be understood that he re-fortified the town 
(2Ch 11°). Amaziah fled to L. from a conspiracy 
in Jerus., but he was pursued and slain there 
(2K 1419}} 2 Ch 25°”). The prophet Micah inveighs 
against L.as ‘the beginning of sin to the daughter 
of Zion, for the transgressions of Israel were found 
in thee’ (Mic 118), an enigmatical utterance, the 
conjectures regarding the meaning of which will be 
found in Nowack’s Comm. ad loc. When Sen- 
nacherib made his raid on the kingdom of Judah, 
he took all the fortified cities, including L. (2 Καὶ 
1838-14, Ts 361). The scene of the siege is depicted in 
an Assyr. sculpture, now in the British Museum. To 
this place Hezekiah sent messengers with immense 
gifts and promises of submission, to induce the 
Assyr. king, who was there encamped, to abandon 
the campaign (2 K 181476), In reply, Sennacherib 
despatched a great host against Jerus. (2 Καὶ 1817| 
Is 36°). But his forces were miraculously destroyed, 
and he returned to Assyria, abandoning his con- 
quests (2 K 1955: | Is 37%-37, 2 Ch 32%). The 
account in 2 Ch 32° mentions the envoys sent to 
Hezekiah, but not the expedition against Jerus., as 
it says of Sennacherib, ‘ but he (himself laid siege) 
to L., and all his power with him.’ When c. 120 
years later, Nebuch, king of Babylon, destroyed 
the kingdom of Judah and carried the people into 
captivity, L. was one of the cities taken (Jer 34’). 
On the return of the Jews, L. was one of the 
places re-occupied, but it is noticeable that while 
each of the other places is spoken of as being 
occupied ‘with the villages thereof,’ ‘ Lachish 
and the fields thereof’ are referred to as if the 
occupation was but feeble (Neh 11°). It is not 
mentioned in the N'‘T, nor in the Apocrypha. 

Scholars are now generally agreed that L. is to 
be identified with Tell el-Elesy, a mound in the 
rolling country between the maritime plain and 
the Judean hills, 16 miles E. of Gaza, a little to 
the north. This identification was first proposed 
by Conder, who sees in the radicals of the modern 
hame a reminiscence of the ancient, though the 
change in the second radical from 3 to n is unusual. 
The position of ‘Tell el-Hesy corresponds fairly with 
Jerome’s description of L. in the Onomasticon. He 
says: ‘ Lachis in tribu Juda... et nunc est villa 
in septimo milliario ab Eleutheropoli euntibus 
Daromam.’ LEleutheropolis is the modern Sev 
Jibrin, 10 miles from Tell el-Hesy, which nearly 
coincides. Daroma may be the Shephelah, or low 
country, in which Tell el-Hesy is situated. Another 
equally important mound, Tell en-Nejileh, is found 
34 miles to the south of Tell el-Hesy, about the 
same distance from eit Jibrin. Both have springs 
at their base. These two mounds seem to represent 
L. and Eglon, which were within easy marching 
distance, as Joshua took Eglon on the day that he 
left L. (Jos 10%). As Eglon disappears from history 
earlier than L., and as the remains on the top of 
Tell en-Nejileh are earlier than those on the top of 
Tell el-Hesy, Petrie regards the former as Higlon 
and the later as Lachish. However, until syste- 
matic excavations are conducted at Tcll en-Nejileh, 
the matter should not be held to be finally settled. 

The site of Tell el-Hesy is admirably suited for 
a town, as the original dwellings stood on a bluff 
facing east, some 60 feet above the Wady el-Hesy, 
and were further protected by ridges to the west. 
During the course of centuries the remains accumu- 


, lated, until the last occupation stood some 120 feet 


above the stream-bed. In 1890, Petrie, excavating 


for the Pal. Explor. Fund, studied the ¢e//, during 
| a short season, in cuttings around its sides, arriving 
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at conclusions which the present writer’s more ex- 
tended work, covering four seasons, modified, but 
did not materially alter. One-third of the mound 
being chosen, it was cut down, layer by layer, each 
layer representing a distinct occupation, until the 
virgin soil was reached. We have thus the plans of 
eight cities, the second built on the ruins of the first, 
the third on the ruins of the second, and so on. 
This series of superimposed constructions is due to 
the material. Each city was built of mud-brick, 
whieh requiresnothing but mud-brick for its founda- 
tion. The cities were approximately dated by the 
objects found in situ. The first three or four towns 
occupied an area about 4+ mile square, while the 
later towns confined themselves to a space about 
100 yards square, and may thus be regarded as a 
series of forts, as almost all are flanked by thick 
walls. The earliest town was distinguished by 
peculiar styles of pottery, which have been named 
Amorite. It also contained a group of unique 
bronze implements, It is fortified by a strong wall 
and tower, and may be dated at about B.c. 1700. 
City II. is dated by scarabs at about B.c. 1500. 
City III. was buried under a thick bed of ashes. 
Outside one of its chambers was discovered a cunei- 
form tablet, which from its style and contents is 
shown to belong to the period of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, which were letters sent to Amenhotep II. 
and Iv. of Egypt, about B.c. 1450, by their allies 
and dependants in Syria, Palestine, and farther 
east. It mentions the name of Zimridi, who, as 
we learn in a tablet from Jerus., was governor of 
L., murdered in that city by servants of the Egyp. 
king. The hopes suggested by the discovery of 
this tablet are far-reaching. ‘The date B.c. 1450 
for this city is confirmed by scarabs found here. 
In City IV. (B.c. 1400-1000) Pheen. pottery prevails. 
Here iron objects first appeared, but these were 
found in all the superimposed cities. Iu City V. 
(about B.c. 1000) and City VI. (about 800) Jewish 
ware is prevalent. City VI. has a great accumula- 
tion, from which we infer a long occupation. The 
red and black figured Greek pottery is common in 
Cities VII. and VIII., suggesting B.c. 500-400 as 
the limits of these occupations. The absence of 
coins and of Roman and Seleucidan remains shows 
that the site was deserted after B.c. 400. 

The remains at Tell el-Hesy thus correspond 
admirably to the history of Lachish. One of the 
earlier cities undoubtedly fell a prey to Joshua, a 
later one was fortified by Rehoboam, and we may 
point with considerable confidence to the thick 
walls of City VI. as the fortifications taken by 
Sennacherib, whose sculptures commemorating 
the event bear a striking resemblance to Tell 
el-Hesy. 

We have, however, in considering the identifica- 
tion, to count with the phrase of Jerome, ‘nune 
est villa.” While the ¢e// shows no late remains, 
the adjacent fields are strewn with Roman pottery, 
and 3 miles away is the slight ruin of Umin-Lakis 
[but see Clermont-Ganneau, Bibl. Res. in Pal. i. 
(1896) p. 438], containing Roman remains, which was 
formerly identified with L. and which Petrie trans- 
lates, ‘ her [ἢ ; see Mound of Many Cities, p. 141] 
mother was Lachish.’ He suggests that soon after 
the return of the Jews from exile they removed 
the settlement to Umm-Lakis. The name is pro- 
nouneed Laggis by the Arabs, who pronounce a p 
like hard g. A change from 3 to ἢ is not common. 
But either in the fields near Tell el-Hesy, or at 
Umm-Lakis, we have late ruins which may easily 
represent the town still inhabited in the time of 
Jerome. 


LITERATURE.— ell el-Hesy (Lachish), by W. M. Flinders Petrie: 
A Mound of Many Cities, or Tell el-Hesy Exeavated, by F. J. 
Bliss; both published for the Committee of the PEF by Alexander 
P, Watt, London. F.. J. Buss. 


LACK is both a subst. (= want) and a verb (=be 
deficient in, want). Thus as subst., Ex 1618 ‘he 
that gathered little had no lack’; Job 44 ‘The 
old lion perisheth for lack of prey’; Ph 2” ‘to 
supply your lack of service toward me’ (τὸ ὑμῶν 
ὑστέρημα ; RV ‘that which was lacking in your 
service’); 1 Th 4" ‘that ye may have lack (χρείαν, 
RV ‘need’) of nothing.’ Cf. Elyot, Governour, 
ii. 263, ‘To the one and the other is required the 
vertue morall called fortitude, whiche as moche 
as it is a vertue is a Mediocritie or meane betwene 
two extremities, the one in surplusage, the other in 
lacke’; T. Lever, Sermons, p. 83, ‘Some doo raveyn 
and spoyll that which is not their owne, and be 
ever in lacke and neede.’ Lever uses the subst. 
in the plu. also, Sermons, p. 74, ‘These be verye 
small thinges towardes the amendment of so many 
lackes, in so great a multitude.’ 

As a verb ‘lack’ is both trans. and intrans. 
Thus Ja 15 ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God.’ Cf. Ro 2° Tind., ‘An informer of them 
which lacke diserecion’; Pr. Bk. 1549 (Communion), 
‘And if there be any of you, whose conscience is 
troubled and grieved in any thing, lacking comfort 
or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other 
discreet and learned priest, taught in the law of 
God, and confess and open his sin and grief secretly, 
that he may receive such ghostly counsel, advice, 
and comfort, that his conscience may be relieved.’ 
The intrans. use, though Abbott (Shaks. Gram. 
§ 293) gives it in his list of ‘trans. verbs rarely 
used intransitively,’ is often found in AV. Thus 
Ps 34" ‘The young lions do lack, and sufier 
hunger’; 1 Co 12% ‘having given more abundant 
honour to that part which lacked.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Com.), ‘there lacketh nothing but the 
guests to sit down’; and Hall, Works, ii. 51, 
‘ Either will or ability lacked in them.’ 

Tarle (Psalter of 1539, p. 267) points out that, in place of 
‘lack’ of previous versions, AV often has ‘want.’ Ie quotes 
Ps 231 ‘therefore can I lack nothing’ in 1539, ‘I shall not 
want’ in 1611; J¢g 1810, Lk 1514. And he explains that the word 
‘Jack’ had in the meantime suffered depreciation from the use 
of it ag a common interpellation by stall-keepers to passers-by ἃ 
What d’ye lack, what d’ye lack? To Earle’s examples add Ja 14 
Tind. ‘lacking nothing,’ AV ‘wanting nothing’; and for the 
subst., ‘for lacke of knowlage’ in the Camb. Μ of Ridley’s 
Brefe Declaration, reprinted by Moule (p. 95), changed in the 
Oxford and ‘modernized’ MS into ‘ want.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


LAD.—In OT the only word tr4 ‘lad’ is .y1 na‘ar 
(33 times), and in NT παιδάριον (once, Jn 6°). Like 
na‘ar in Heb., ‘lad’ has always been used collo- 
quially in Eng. for ‘servant.’ Once RV changes 
‘lad’ into ὁ servant,’ 2 K 4!‘ And he said to a lad 
(ay20, RV ‘his servant’), Carry him to his mother.’ 
Tindale uses the word of Joshua, Ex 33" ‘And 
when Moses turned agayne in to the hoste, the ladd 
Josua his servaunte the sonne of Nun departed 
not out of the tabernacle’ (AV ‘his servant [RV 
‘minister ’] Joshua the son of Nun, ἃ young man’). 
Once the Rhem. version translates παῖς by ‘lad,’ 
Mt 1718 ‘ the ladde was cured from that houre’ (AV 
and all previous versions ‘ child,’ RV ‘ boy’). 

J. HASTINGS 

LADAN (j3y)).—4. A name occurring in the 
genealogy of Joshua, 1Ch 7% (Λαδδάν) 2. A 
Gershonite family name, 1 Ch 237% (B ᾿Εδάν, 
A Acaddv) 26% ἐν (B Xaddv, Aadays, A Λεδάν 8, 
Λααδάν). In 6!" it appears as LIBNI (wh. see). 


LADDER (np, «Aluat).—4. Jacob in his dream at 
Bethel saw a ‘ladder’ set up on the earth and 
reaching to heaven (Gn 28”). The Heb. word 
occurs only here, and though LX X renders it by 
κλίμαξ it has been doubted whether ‘ ladder’ con- 
veys its exact meaning.* The heights near Bethel 


* Henderson (Expos. Times, Jan. 1893, p. 151 f.) contends 
that Jacob’s ‘ladder’ was really a temple-tower similar to the 
Babylonian #-Sagiia. 


a 
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are said to present the appearance of steps from 
certain points of view, and it has been conjectured 
that in Jacob’s dream the piled-up rocks around 
him were transformed into a vast stairway on whicli 
angeis went and came (Dillm. and others note that 
the angels are conceived as wingless. See ANGEL, 
vol. i. p. 945). The visionary ‘ladder’ was a symbol 
to Jacob of the communication with God which 
was open to him, and Christ alluded to it in 
claiming that this communication between heaven 
and earth would be perfected in Himself (Jn 1*). 
See Bush, Notes on Genesis; Dods, Genesis, in loc. 
2. In 1 Mac 5” ladders are mentioned among the 
preparations for the siege of Dathema. The use 
of scaling ladders for attacking fortified walls was 
feneralin ancient warfare. Such ladders are repre- 
sented on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, as 
well as on later classical remains. See Wilkinson, 
Ancent Egyptians, i. 2438; Erman, Ancient Egypt, 
533; Layard, Nineveh, τι. 372; Riistow u. Koéchly, 
Geschichte des Griechischen Kriegswesens, 205, 320; 
Rich, Lom. and Gr. Antiquities, s.v. ‘Scale.’ 
JAMES PATRICK. 

LADDER OF TYRE (ἀπὸ τῆς κλίμακος Τύρου ; 
Vulg. a terminis Tyri; Syr. ‘from the borders 
of Tyre,’ 1 Mac 11%; Talm. ws xo; “κλίματος 
in Alex. 64, 93 ist vielleicht vorwitzige* Aende- 
rung des unverstandenen Ausdrucks,’ Grimm, 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, loc. cit.).—This was 
evidently a prominent landmark ; itis given as the 
northern limit of the territory to the captaincy of 
which Antiochus VI. promoted Simon Maccabzeus 
(1 Mac 11°; Jos. Ané. xm. v. 4). In describing 
the situation of Acre, Josephus mentions it again, 
as a mountain lying about 100 stadia to the 
north (BJ I, x. 2). The mountains stand round 
the plain of Acre almost in the form of a semi- 
circle, terminating S.W. and N.W. in the bold 
promontories of Carmel and Rds en-Naktrah, 
which drop precipitously on the shore. Between 
the base of Carmel and the beach there is a strip 
of land, leaving room for a highway, which affords 
free communication between the plain of Acre and 
that of Sharon. The cliffs of Rds en-Nakirah, on 
the contrary, plunge straight into the waves, and 
the journey northward is made with difficulty over 
the height. This has led many to identify Lids 
en-Nakirah with the ‘ Ladder’ to be sealed before 
the land of the Tyrians could be approached. But 
when this obstacle is surmounted, a not less for- 
midable barrier is interposed between the traveller 
and Tyre by Rés el-Abyad, ‘the white promon- 
tory,’ Pliny’s Promontorium album, at a few miles’ 
distance, on the northern edge of a pleasant vale. 
The cliffs of this headland ‘of white indurated 
marl interlaced with seams of dark-coloured flint,’ 
fall from a great height, sheer into the sea. Along 
the face of the precipice a pathway has been cut, 
to be traversed not without danger; the crags 
rising steeply from the edge on one hand, and 
on the other a perpendicular descent, the waves 
booming among the rocks and caves 200 ft. below. 
The ascent to this path is eut after the manner 
of a staircase. This, perhaps, has led some to 
identify the Ladder of Tyre with Rds el-Abyad. 
But the same was true of Ras en-Nakiirah before 
certain recent alterations (PHF Mem. i. 192). 
Asher hazards the conjecture that Benjamin of 
Tudela intended this place by  nzin (vol. 1i. p. 75). 

A study of the locality together with the state- 
ment of Josephus (4J If. x. 2) has convinced the 
present writer that the name Ladder of Tyre was 
not applied to either of these promontories alone. 
Speaking in suecession of the mountains of Galilee 
and Carmel, Josephus says that which the natives 
call the Ladder of the T'yrians ‘is the highest of 
all.’ Ras en-Naktérah, which is only 223 ft. high, 

* Suggested perhaps by ὁρίων which follows. 
VOL. 111.--2 


does not answer the description ; neither does [és 
el-Abyad, which, in addition, is not visible from 
Acre. It could apply only to the lofty ridge N. 
of the plain, measuring some 8 miles across, and 
rising to a height of over 1000 ft., which, as it 
sinks seaward, throws off three distinct headlands, 
terminating abruptly on the shore: Léds el-AZu- 
sheirifeh, Rds en-Nakirah, and Rds el-Abyad. The 
two former, being close together, are often spoken 
of as one under the name of the second. ‘These 
western spurs, barring the approach to the Pheeni- 
cian plain, doubtless suggested the name, ‘ Ladder 
of the Tyrians,’ applied to the whole mountain. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, Later Researches, 66, 89; Stanley, 
Sinai and Pail, 264, 266, 269; Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 
246, 263, 265; Neubauer, Géog. du Talim. 39; PHF Mem. 1. 
143, 192; Maundrell, Karly Travels in Palestine (Bohn); 
Baedeker, Pal. and Syr.? 271. W. EwInc. 


LADE.—The mod. form ‘load’ occurs in AV 
1011 twice, Is 461 ‘your carriages were heavie 
loaden,’ and Ps 6819 ‘Blessed be the Lord, who 
daily loadeth us with benefits.? Elsewhere the 
form is ‘lade,’ which is now used only of ships. T. 
Fuller, Holy and Profane State, p. 359, says, ‘The 
ship may have Castor and Pollux for the badge, 
yet notwithstanding have 8. Paul for the lading.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

LADY.—This word occurs six times in AY, 
translating three different words. (1) πη3} 9ébhereth, 
which means ‘ mistress’ and is so translated every- 
where else (viz. Gn 16%% 9, 2 Ik 5%, Ps 1237, Pr 30, 
15 247), is translated ‘lady’ in Is 475: 7, a tr™ which 
has come down from Wyclif. KV retains ‘lady,’ 
but Amer. RV prefers ‘ mistress.’ 

(2) my ini, the name of Abraham’s wife, 
signifies ‘ princess,’ which is its tr, in 1 Ix 11° and 
La J}in AVand RY. But in Jg 5”, Est 118 AV 
gives ‘lady,’ which RV changes to ‘princess’ in 
the second passage; the same change should have 
been made in the first also. Im Is 49° both have 
‘queen,’ with A Vm ‘ princess.’ 

(9) In NT κυρία, which occurs only 2 Jn'-5, is 
translated ‘lady,’ a tr? which again comes from 
Wyclif. In this case the tr" is much disputed, 
some taking the word as a proper name. See art. 
JOHN, EPISTLES OF, vol. 11. p. 740 f. 


As in the sense of master ‘lord’ has nearly passed out of use, 
except in its application to Christ, so ‘lady’ in the sense of 
mistress is rapidly passing away, except in reference to the 
Virgin Mary.* The Douay version of La 11] was originally ‘ How 
doth the citie ful of people sit solitarie : how is the ladie of the 
Gentils become as a widow?’ But the modern editions have 
‘mistress’ for ‘ladie.’ Cf. Gn 164 Wyc. ‘And Agar seigh that 
sche hadde conseyved, and sche dispiside hir ladi’; and Is 477 
Cov. ‘and thou thoughtest thus, I shalbe lady for ever.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

LAEL (5x5, BA Δαήλ, Luc. Δαουήλ ; O.L. [Lyons 
MS] Dael ;—apparently an error extending through 
all known copies of the LXX, and earlier than the 
O.L.).—A. Gershonite Levite, Nu 3%. The name 
means ‘ belonging to God,’ and is interesting as being 
almost the only example in OT of such a formation 
(preposition + divine name). The idea expressed 
by it ‘appears to rest on a reflection which must 
have been foreign to the highest antiquity’ (Ndl- 
deke, IWZICAM, 1892, p. 314, quoted in Gray, Heb. 
Proper Names, p. 207; cf. also Wellhausen, feste?, 
Ρ. 7). The nearest Semitic parallel to it adduced 
by Noéldeke is the Palmyrene wnw> ‘ belonging to 
the sun.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


LAHAD (7n>).—A Judahite family name, 1 Ch 4? 
(B Λαάθ, A Ads). 


LAHAI-ROI.—See BEER-LAHMAI-ROI. 


* In the ‘ glosses’ as they were called, %.¢. marginal notes, to 
the fragment of NT printed by Tindale in 1525, there-occurs at 
Mt 125 ‘it followeth not that Joseph knew our lady afterward.’ 
In the notes to the NT of 1538, ‘Mary’ is substituted for ‘our 


1 lady.’ 
Daten 7“ ies ᾷ8ᾷῤ ἷΘΘΟΘ 
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LAMB 


LAHMAM (oxn), perh. textual error for 0294, which 
is adopted by RVm Lahmas, following LXX Mayés 
and Lue. Aaupds).—A town of Judah, noticed with 
others near the foot of the hills, Jos 15%. There is 
aruin called el-Lahm, near Beit Jibrin, which is a 
possible site (cf. Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, 129; 
SWF vol. iii. sheet xx.). C. R. CONDER. 


LAHMI.— The name given in our copies of 
Chronicles to a certain Philistine giant. The 
statement is: ‘And smote Elhanan... Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath the Gittite’ (1 Ch 20°), 
But the parallel statement is: ‘ And smote EJhanan 
. . « the Bethlehemite Goliath the Gittite’ (28 
2119), Any one who will compare these, as written 
in Hebrew characters, will find reason to think 
that one is a copy of the other, and that one 
copyist or the other misread his copy. Probably 
the reading in Samuel is correct, and the word 
Lahmi (‘ops-ny) is properly a part of the word 
Bethlehemite ("9720 ma), the giant in question being 
a relative and namesake of the Goliath whom 
David slew (but see art. DAVID, vol. i. p. 562, and 
οἵ, Driver, Text of Sam. p. 272). 

W. J. BEECHER. 

LAISH (v5).—4. The original name of the town 
of Dan (wh. see), Jg 187’ 14.27.2. The variation 
Leshem (wh. see) occurs in Jos 19%74is, 2, The 
father of Palti or Paltiel, to whom Michal, David's 
wife, was given by Saul, 1 S 25%, 25 3), 


LAISHAH (πῷ), Is 10°°.—The name of a place 
connected with Gallim, and mentioned here along 
with other localities in Benjamin and Judah. If 
Gallin be Beit Jé@la near Bethlehem, Laishah 
would also be in that neighbourhood. 


LAKE.—The inland waters which may be classed 
under the term lakes are of two kinds—open and 
closed. Open lakes, in which the water is fresh, 
have an outlet in the form of a river or stream by 
which the unevaporated waters escape; while, in 
the case of closed lakes having no outlet, the 
water they receive from streams or springs is 
evaporated as fast as it enters, and as a general 
result the water of such lakes is salt or brackish. 
Of both of these varieties we have cxamples in the 
cases of the three principal lakes of Palestine; 
those of Hileh (Merom), Galilee (Tiberias), and 
the Dead Sea. In the case of the first two, the 
waters of the Jordan descending from their sources 
in the Lebanon, augmented by many other streams 
flowing in from the east and west, enter from the 
north and pass out from the south; finally enter- 
ing at the northern end of the Dead Sea, they pass 
off into the air by evaporation, there being no 
outlet from this great reservoir (see MERomM, 
WATERS OF; GALILEE, L.OF; DEADSEA). These 
lakes being each described under their own names, 
only a few points by which they are connected with 
each other need be noticed here. 

(1) The physieal origin of the Jordanie lakes.—As 
the great line of fault and dislocation of the strata 
known as ‘ the Jordan-Arabah fault’ is now recog- 
nized as the primary cause of the valley, or line of 
depression, of that name, it may be inferred that 
the existence of the lakes is due to unequal sub- 
sidence in the primeval floor of this line of valley ; 
the lake basins representing portions where the 
depression of the original bed was greater than 
the intervening portions now occupied by the 
river Jordan.* In addition to this cause, which 
may be called mechanical, it is not improbable 


* It should be recollected, however, that these supposed local 
depressions occurred not from a nearly horizontal floor, but 
from one inclined from north to south; in other words, from 
the sources of the Lebanon to the original floor of the Dead Sea 
—a slope of over 2000 feet in a distance of about 150 miles. 


that volcanic action during the Miocene and 
Pliocene periods may have played an important 
part in the formation of these great hollows. 
The evidences of volcanic action all along the 
eastern side, and, to a limited extent, along the 
western side, of the Jordan valley are shown in 
the vast sheets of lava of the Jaulan, Gilead, and 
Moab; and it seems a fair inference that the 
withdrawal of such enormous quantities of matter 
from the underground magma, and its extrava- 
sation at the surface, may have resulted in pro- 
ducing subsidences in the bed of the Jordan 
valley similar to those known to exist in other 
voleanic regions, such as Auvergne in Central 
France and the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean. 

(2) Relative levels.—The surface of the Lake of 
Hfleh is 7 feet below that of the Mediterranean, 
and its depth slight; that of the Sea of Galilee 
682 feet below the same level; and that of the 
Dead Sea 1292 feet: thus the fall between the 
L. of Hfleh and that of Galilee is 675 feet in a 
distance of 10 miles, being about 67 feet per 
mile, that between the L. of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea 610 feet ina distance of 65 miles, being 
at the rate of nearly 9°4 feet per mile ; the Jordan 
is therefore, at least in its upper section, a rapid 
stream. The above distances are measured in a 
direct line. 

Besides these three most important lakes, we 
may mnention— 

(a) L. Phiala (Birket er-Rim), lying at the 
southern foot of Hermon, a lake, cireular in 
form and about half a mile in diameter, which 
occupies the crater of an extinct volcano; one of 
the great group of Trachonitis.* 

(Ὁ) Birket el-Jish.—Another small lake of vol- 
canic origin, occupying the crater of a truncated 
cone called Jebel Jish, not far from Safed, on the 
western side of the Jordan valley. 

(6) The Damaseus Lakes.—These shallow sheets 
of water, which in summer are converted into 
swamps, are fed by the Abana (Nahr Barada) 
and Pharpar (Nahr Taura) ‘rivers of Damascus’ 
(2 K 5132. These streams, issuing from the ravines 
in the Lebanon, by whose springs they are fed, 
pour their life-giving waters over a tract of the 
Syrian Desert in which the city of Damascus is 
situated; and, assisted by an ancient system of 
canals and conduits, spread fertility over an area 
of several hundred square miles, converting it into 
a garden remarkable both for the richness and 
the variety of the vegetation, which has been a 
theme of admiration for all travellers. The Abana 
traverses the city itself, and its waters are dis- 
tributed by seven canals and conduits (see DAMAS- 
cus). Looking at the beneficent effects of the 
waters of these rivers on the soil of Syria, Naaman 
seems to have been fully justified from his point 
of view in exclaiming, ‘Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel ?’ E. HULL. 


LAKKUM (op, B Awddu, A ἄκρου, Luc. Λακούμ). 
—A town of Naphtali, Jos 19%. It is mentioned 
in the Onomasticon as Λακούμ, but the site has not 
been recovered. 


LAMA.—Sec ἘΠῚ, ELI, LAMA SABACIITHANI. 


LAMB is used to render various Hebrew terms, 
of which the most frequent are the following: 
1. 933 kebes, LXX ἀμνός, with its feminines hibsah 
and kabsaGh, ἀμνάς, EV ‘ewe lamb,’ whence by 
metathesis the less common forms 2%) keseb and 
nova kisbah. Kebes is said to occur 87 times in 

* Described by 5. Merrill (Hast of the Jordan, 14 (1881)), 


| Tristram (Land of Israel, 589, 2nd ed.). 
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Ex, Lv, and Nu (all in passages belonging to P) in 
connexion with the ritual of the various sacrifices. 
It most nearly corresponds to our ‘lamb,’ being 
very frequently employed with the qualification 
‘of the first year’ (πι|} 3 lit. ‘son of a year’). In 
a number of passages the Revisers have sought to 
bring out more clearly the distinction between 
the masc. and the fem. forms by rendering kebes 
more uniformly ‘he-lamb’ (as opp. to ibsth 
‘ewe-lamb,’ Nu 6" ete.), see Nu 7:73. 9838 gz. 
‘Lv 1418. 21 

2. ay seh, which strictly denotes ‘a head of small 
cattle’ (js), ὧν δ. a sheep or a goat, and therefore 
lacks the precision of Kebes (cf. Ex 12° * Your [Pass- 
over] lamb (7) shall be without blemish, a male of 
the first year, ye shall take it from the sheep (2°35) 
or from the goats’). In a few passages our EV 
have ‘sheep’ where, as in Ex 12° just quoted, the 
context points to ‘lamb’ as the more appropriate 
rendering, so e.g. Lv 22°. 

3. 12 kar, perhaps a he-lamb at a stage inter- 
mediate between the /ebes and the ’ayil (4x) or 
ram. Adrim are mentioned as delicacies Dt 32", 
Am 64, as coveted spoil 1S 15°, and as tribute 
Is 161, 2 IX 34 (Mesha’s to the king of Israel; cf. 
RVm and Comm. in doc.). 

In three passages of the Greek translation the 
obscure word ayyp késitah is wrongly translated 
‘lambs’ (see art. KESITAH). 

We have seen how frequently lambs are men- 
tioned in connexion with the sacrifices of the 
Priests’ Code. Of these may be singled out the 
daily morning and evening sacrifice—the vn tamid 
of later Judaism; οἵ, Dn 81:18: and Mishna, passim— 
at each of which ‘a male of the first year, without 
spot,’ was offered (Ex 295%, Nu 9838.) ; the Sabbath 
tamid, when the number of lambs was doubled 
(Nu 28"); the sacrifices at the great festivals such 
as Pentecost, when nine lambs in all were offered, 
and Booths, when the daily number rose to four- 
teen (Nu 9913... but seven only on the eighth day, 
y.*5), To a different category belong the mother’s 
offering of a lamb after childbirth (Lv 12°), and the 
leper’s of ‘two he-lambs and one ewe-lamb of the 
first year’ (Lv 14%). For the special case of the 
Passover lamb, sce art. PASSOVER. 

The flesh of the lamb was naturally esteemed a 
delicacy among the Hebrews as elsewhere (Dt 32%, 
Am 64; also 25 1238, Nathan’s parable of the ewe- 
lamb). It was forbidden, however, to kill a lamb 
till it was a week old (Ex 22”, Ly 2277), and even 
then the dam and her offspring must not be killed 
on the same day (Lv 22”). 

It was inevitable that so familiar and character- 
istic a creature as the lamb should supply Hebrew 
writers with a variety of figures. Thus the gam- 
bolling of lambs in the spring-time suggests itself 
to the author of the Book of Wisdom as a suitable 
ficure for the exuberant and praiscful joy of the 
Hebrews on the occasion of the exodus from Egy pt 
(Wis 19°; ef. a similar figure in Mal 4? [Heb. 3391). 
In Hebrew, as in other literatures, the lamb 
is the symbol of innocence and gentleness, as 
opposed to cunning and ferocity. ‘ What fellow- 
ship,’ asks ben-Sira, ‘hath the wolf with the 
lamb?’ (Sir 137; cf. Horace, Epod. iv. 1); yet one 
of the most striking features of the Messianic age 
is the cessation of this hereditary antipathy, when 
‘the wolf shall dwell with the lamb’ (Is 11; ef. 
65%). The lambs are the special object of the 
Messiah’s care (Is 40" τῆν ἐῤέ ἴηι, dpvas), In the 
spirit of this prophecy we find that ‘ feed my lambs’ 


(τὰ ἀρνία μου) was part of the Master’s threefold | 


(Jer 11% RV), a figure repeated in the familiar 
portrait of the suffering Servant of J”, who is also 
portrayed ‘as a lamb that is led to the slaughter’ 
(Is 537 RV).* The influence of the latter passage 
in shaping the Messianic Hope of Judaism cannot 
be over-estimated. Thus it 1s generally admitted 
that it, above all, was in the Baptist’s mind when 
he pointed to our Lord with the words, ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God t (6 ἀμνὸς τοῦ θεοῦ) which taketh 
away the sin of the world’ (Jn 17% **; ef. Ac 852), 
It is not impossible, however, that there may also 
be included a reference to the lamb of the daily 
sacrifice and even to the lamb of the approaching 
Passover (see Westcott, 1m doc.), since the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel beyond a doubt declares the 
Saviour upon the cross to be the true Paschal 
Lamb (see esp. Jn 19%; cf. for St. Paul 1 Co 57). 
This expiatory aspect of our Saviour’s death is also 
emphasized by St. Peter in his application to Christ 
of the technical attributes of the sacrificial victim, 
‘a lamb without blemish and without spot’ (1 P 
119. ef. Ritschl, Die christ. Lehre v. d. Rechtfer- 
tigung 3, 1882, ii. 176, 177). 

There remains the oft-recurring (twenty-seven 
times) symbol of the Book of Revelation, in which 
our Lord is figured as the ‘Lamb’ (note ἀρνίον 
throughout, not ἀμνός), first introduced in 5° ‘as 
though it had been slain’ (ἀρνίον. , . ws ἐσφαγμένον). 
This is not the least striking of the points of con- 
tact—even though the terms used are not identical 
—between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel 
(see the latest commentary, Bousset, Die Offen- 
barung Johannis, 1896, p. 206), and in so far 
supports the opinion of those who seek the source 
of the apocalyptic symbol in the Paschal Lamb 
rather than in 15 53’ (for the whole question see 
the commentaries and works on NT theology). 
The lamb in early Christian symbolism is beyond 
the limits of a Dictionary of the Bible (see art. 
LAMB in Smith’s Dict. of Christian Antiquities). 

A, R. 5. KENNEDY. 

LAME, LAMENESS.—See MEDICINE. 


LAMECH (395, Aduey).t—1. A descendant of 
Cain, Gn 4:88. (ἢ. He is said to have married two 
wives, Adah and Zillah (v.! the first mention of 
polygamy in the Bible), the former of whom became 
the mother of Jabal and Jubal, the latter of Tubal- 
cain (v.28), Legend ascribed to Lamech the fol- 
lowing somewhat enigmatical utterance, which 
has been preserved by J in poetical form :— 


* Adah and Zillah, hear my voice 3 
Ye wivesof Lamech, hearken unto my speech ; 
For [I slay (have slain?) a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for hruising me. 
If Cain shall he avenged sevenfold,| 
Truly Lamech shall be avenged seventy and sevenfold.’ 


The above is frequently called ‘the sword-lay,’ 
being supposed to be a glorification by Lamech of 
the weapons forged by his son Tubal-cain, by the 
aid of which he can defy his enemics and defend 
himself, instead of having to look, like Cain, to 
God for protection. This is the generally accepted 
interpretation of modern scholars (those who are 
curious to make acquaintance with Jewish and 


*The terms are different, however, in the original: &}) in 
Jer 1119, ny in Is 537. 

+ Cf. also the pseudepigraphic work, The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patrsaréhe ‘Honour Judah and Levi, for from them 
shall arise for you the lamb of God (ὁ ἀμνὸς τοῦ θεοῦ), Saving all 
nations by grace’ (Test. Josepht 19). 

t Dillm. and Holzinger agree (against Budde) that the name 


Ὁ is unintelligihle from Hebrew, but that Arahic may give 


i juvent, bustus. Ball (‘Genesis,’ in SBOT), 

charge to Peter (Jn 21"), P : | following Honinel (PSBA, March 1893), ποκα Lamech τὶ 
The lamb as the synonym of guileless innocence | he an easy adaptation of Bah. Lamga, “the Servant” (of 
and gentleness, further, is appropriated by Jere- Merodach), another title of Sin, synonymous with ὕδαγα in the 


Ἷ sc . . name Ubara-tutu, ‘vassal of Merodach,” the ᾿Ὡτιώρτης (or rather 
miah, who, all unsuspicious of the wiles of his "Oréprne) of Berosits, and father of Εἰ σουθρος, the hero of the 


enemies, describes himself as ‘a gentle lamb’ ! Ftood, who corresponds to the Hebrew Noah.’ 
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patristic fancies may refer to Smith’s DB, s. 
‘Lamech’), and there can be little doubt that it is 
mainly correct. Wellhausen (Composition d. Hex. 
305), it is true, thinks it is precarious to explain 
the lay from its present context, with which it 
may have a purely accidental connexion. That is 
to say, he sees no necessity for connecting Lamech’s 
language with Tubal-cain’s invention, but would 
recognize in it only a piece of characteristic Oriental 
bravado (the calling in of the wives is characteristic 
too, parallels being found amongst the Arabs) 
uttered by one clan (or chieftain) against another. 
Holzinger substantially accepts Wellhausen’s ex- 
planation. 

2. A descendant of Seth and father of Noah, 
Gn 5! 38. 801. (P), 1 Ch 1% From the coincidence of 
the names Lamech and Enoch in the Cainite 
genealogy of J (Gn 4) and the Sethite genealogy 
of P (ch. 5), as well as the very close resemblance 
between a number of other names in the two lists, 
it is generally held that we have before us two 
recensions of one and the same list, the object of 
the one being to trace the descent of the human 
race to an ancestor called Cain, the other to one 
called Seth. Delitzsch, while opposing this, agrees 
with Wellhausen, that, together with the genealogy 
416-22 terminating in Lamech and his three sons, 
there was in the Jahwistic document another 
genealogy which started from Adam and termin- 
ated in Noah and his three sons, and that this has 
been displaced by the genealogy of P (ch. 5). 
Wellh. finds the conclusion of J’s narrative in 5”, 
its opening perhaps in 4°, 

LITERATURE.—Buttmann, AMythologus, i. 152 ff. ; Budde, Bid. 


Urgeschichte, 102, 130ff.; Wellh. Comp, 5, 305; Kuenen, Hexa- 


teuch (Macmillan), 252 ; Reuss, A’ 213f.; Stade, ΖΑ͂ ΤῊ (1894), 
283, 295 ff.; Comm. of Dei., Dillm., and Holzinger, ad loc. 
J. A. SELBIE, 

LAMED (5).—The twelfth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 12th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. In this Dictionary it is 
transliterated by 2. 


LAMENTATION.—See MouRNING. 


LAMENTATIONS, Book or—consists of five 
poems, whose subject is the sufferings of Judah 
and Jerusalem during the siege and subsequent to 
the capture of the city by the Chaldeans (B.C. 
586). ‘he description of the woes of the people 
15 Interspersed with confessions of sin, exhortations 
to repentance, and supplications for a return of 
the divine favour. 

I. NAME AND PLACE IN THE CANON.—In Hebrew 
Bibles the title of the book, taken from its opening 
word, is “Ekhah (>yx=How!). Another name, 
which occurs in the Massoretic subscription and in 
the Talmud and Rabbinical literature, is Kinéth 
(nixp), to which correspond the Θρῆνοι of the Sept. 
and the Thrent, Lamentationes, Lamenta of 
Jerome and the Fathers. In the Heb. Canon 
(according to German MSS) the book is placed 
among the Kethibhim or Hagiographa, and forms 
one of the five Megilléth or Rolls (Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther). These were 
read in the Synagogue service on stated occasions 
every year, Lamentations on the 9th of Ab, the 
anniversary of the destruction of the temple. In 
the Sept. as in the Eng. Bible, Lamentations im- 
mediately follows Jeremiah. That this was not the 
position In which the Sept. translators found it, 


present ee in the Alex. Canon, it came to be 
regarded more and more as an appendage to its 
predecessor, until Jeremiah-Lamentations could be 
reckoned a single book like Judges-Ruth. This 
result was reached all the more readily in some 
quarters owing to a fancy for reckoning the 
canonical books of the OT as twenty-two, the 
number of letters in the Heb. alphabet. (See 
Ryle, Canon of the OT, 219f., and Wildeboer, 
Eintstehung des AT Kanons, 10 f.). 

II. STRUCTURE OF THE Gook.—The first four 
chapters are acrostic poems, of which the first, 
the second, and the fourth contain each 22 verses 
which open with the Heb. letters in succession. 
Ch. 3 contains 66 verses, and each letter is re- 
peated thrice, having three successive verses 
assigned to it. Ch. 5 is not acrostic, but con- 
tains 22 verses. In chs. 1 and 2 the verses consist 
of three members, in 4 of only two, while in 3 
each verse has but a single member. It is the 
division of these members, however, which char- 
acterizes the four poems we are discussing. The 
Kinah or elegy is marked by a peculiar rhythm 
which differentiates it from ordinary Hebrew 
poetry. De Wette, Keil, Ewald, and others helped 
to elucidate the nature and laws of the elegiac 
measure, but to Budde belongs the merit of having 
thoroughly investigated and explained the sub- 
ject. His conclusions are set forth mainly in an 
essay In the ZATW (1882, pp. 1-52); but the 
Eng. reader will find all that is essential in an 
interesting article contributed by the same author 
to the New lVorld (March 1893), under the title 
‘The Folk-Song of Israel in the mouth of the 
Prophets.’ 

The characteristic features of the elegiac measure 
are that cach verse-member (there may be one or 
niore members in a verse) is divided by a cwsura 
into two unequal parts, of which the second is the 
shorter (the proportion is generally 3:2), and that 
this second part, instead of balancing and re- 
inforcing the first, as is usual in the Heb. poetry, 
is frequently an imperfect echo of it, or not 
parallel in thought to it. (See Driver’s LOT® 
458). Budde has proved that this was the strain 
afiected by the ‘mourning women’ in their 
lamentations for the dead. In Jer 917, where 
these are summoned to utter a dirge, the ‘ limp- 
ing verse,’ as Budde calls it, is introduced with 
great effect (vv.!% 21-2) alternately with the ordi- 
nary evenly-moving verse. There are numerous 
other instances of its occurrence in the OT, of 
which we may cite the magnificent passage Is 144-21 
(ode on the king of Babylon), Ezk 19, and Am 58? (cf. 
Driver’s note on this last passage). The prophets 
seem to have adopted this measure whenever they 
desired to make an unusually deep impression. 
It is obvious that all the associations connected 
with it rendered its employment in Lamentations 
specially suitable. ‘The singer or singers em- 
ployed this versification because it afforded them 
the surest way of putting their listeners into a 
mood corresponding to their melancholy utter- 
ances. High and low, learned and unlearned, old 
and young, man and woman, all understood this 
melody, all felt themselves transported by it to 
the bier of their relatives or neighbours, and were 
carried away by it to bewail their people, their 
city, themselves’ (Budde). The plaintive melan- 
choly cadence can be fully appreciated only in the 
original Hebrew, but its etiect can be approxi- 
mately reproduced even in English. Take as an 


is held by some to be proved by the circumstance, | example 15— 


noted by Néldeke, that the tr® of the two books is | 


not from the same hand, Jer being a compara- 
tively free rendering of the original, while Lamenta- 
tions is rigoronsly literal and marked by numerous 
Hebraisms. 


When the latter book attained to its | 


‘ Her adversaries are become the head, 
Her enemies prosper ; 
¥or the Lord hath afflicted her 
For the multitude of her transgressions : 
Her young children are gone into captivity 
Before the adversary.’ 
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(It is greatly to be regretted that this peculiar 
rhythm is not exhibited in the RV, although in 
Kautzsch’s AT it is reproduced very effectively in 
German by Baethgen). 

The text of Lamentations is in some instances 
corrupt, and it is not easy to bring every verse 
under Budde’s scheme. Still, not a little success 
has been achieved by this critic and others in 
restoring the original text of the Kinahk. See, 
further, art. POETRY. 

From all this it is evident that in poems such 
as those that make up Lamentations we have no 
simple spontaneous outburst of grief, but the 
result of conscious effort and of not a little 
technical skill. While ch. 5 is not in the Kinah 
measure (it is only accidentally that vv. * 14 
conform to it), something of the same effect is 
produced by the assonances (wu, nu, anu, enu, 
nu, unu), which reeur 44 times (Reuss), and to 
which there is no parallel in the OT except in 
Ps 124. 

WI. ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS.—Each of the 
five poems is complete in itself, and forms a well- 
rounded whole, independent alike of its pre- 
decessor and its suecessor. This was admitted 
even by Eichhorn, who ascribed all the five to 
Jeremiah, but held that they were composed by 
the prophet at different times and when in ditf- 
ferent moods. Attempts have indeed been made 
to trace a progress either in the historical situation 
(de Wette), or in the thoughts (Ewald), from one 
chapter to another. The former failed completely 
to accomplish his self-imposed task, and the scheme 
of the latter can be carried through only by dis- 
covering in the Lamentations features that are 
absent and ignoring others that are present. 
Ewaid certainly lays himself open to the sarcastic 
remark of Thenius, that upon such principles a 
connexion could be established between the most 
disparate elements in the world. Let any careful 
student judge whether it is correct to say with 
Ewald that chs. 1 and 2 contain the bitterest 
and, as yet, hopeless complaints; that in ch. 3, 
whichis the turning-point, the poet reaches comfort 
at least for himself; that in ch. 4 lamentation 
indeed recurs, but now the people break in with 
the language of prayer and hope; while in ch. 5 
we have nothing but prayer, offered by the whole 
community, whose tone is sad indeed, yet com- 

osed and hopeful. No doubt Ewald exhibits 

ere an attractive model from which the author 
or authors might have worked, but they have 
not done so. Nay, so far from there being any 
traceable connexion between the different poems, 
it is no easy matter sometimes to discover eon- 
necting links between the verses of the same poem. 
The truth is that the nature of the subject did not 
readily admit of logical development, and it may 
have been partly for this reason and as a mne- 
monie device that the acrostic scheme was adopted 
in the first four chapters (its absence in ch. 5 has 
never been satisfactorily explained). In chs. 2 
and 4 the verses have the firmest, in 1 and 5 the 
loosest connexion. In the light of the foregoing 
remarks it will be understood that the following 
scheme of analysis, which is mainly Léhr’s, is 
largely provisional. 

Ch. 1 contains two divisions—(a@) vv.t" spoken 
by the poet (with the exception of %) ; (6) vv. 19:23 
spoken by the city (with the exception of 1%), 
The ever-recurring themes are the abandonment 
of the city by her allies, the distress of her 
inhabitants, the pride of the enemy. In v.® there 
is already a confession that Jerusalem has been 
justly punished for her sins, and in * already a 
ery to God, which is repeated in 1356, In νν.ὄἕὕ15 16, 
where the city is supposed to speak, we have an 
appeal to passers-by, to whom under a variety of 


figures the misery of Zion is described. In v.” 
the poet suddenly speaks again in his own person, 
but in νν.18: 19 it is once more the city that appeals 
to all peoples, and in vv.*"-*? addresses a prayer to 
J” to execute vengeance on the foes who had 
cloried in Jerusalem’s misfortunes. 

In ch. 2 the situation reminds us of Jer 14-18, 
There are two main divisions—(a@) vv.” The 
daughter of Zion has been erushed down by the 
judgment of J’, all her political glory has faded, 
her temple has been destroyed, the city and its 
inhabitants have suffered alike. The agonies of 
the siege, the despair of the citizens, the terrible 
scenes due to famine, are realistically depicted ; 
(δ) vv.1%?2, The poet turns to the people with 
mingled warnings and consolation. The sin of 
Jerusalem, especially of her false prophets, and 
the scorn that has overtaken the latter, are held 
up to view ; the nation is invited to turn to J” in 
supplication (vv.15 2%), and it responds in the prayer 
of ve, 

Ch. 3 is the most important from a religious point 
of view, and is also constructed with the most art. 
It differs from the other chapters in being spoken in 
the 1st person singular, although we should perhaps 
understand the ‘I’ not of an individual, but of 
the people collectively, after the manner of Pss 31. 
34. 35. 51, and many of the later psalms.* The 
chapter may be arranged under three divisions. 
(a) Vv.18 touchingly describe the utter desolation 
of the people, but at the mention of God in v.% a 
ray of hope darts into the soul of the speaker, who 
after the parenthetical passage (vv.'**!) passes on 
to fulfil in (δ) a didactic function (vv.22), The 
inexhaustible compassion of God is insisted upon, 
the purposes of grace which He may have in His 
visitation are suggested, all tending to enforce the 
6811 to repentance. (6) In vv.°*4 there is a return 
to the tone of complaint, which soon passes, how- 
ever, into joyful confidence (vv.™**) that God will 
hear and deliver, while vv.°%®§ breathe a prayer 
for vengeance on the nation’s foes. (As to the 
interpretation of vv.*°% and the question of a 
precative perfect, see Ewald’s Heb. Syntax, Ken- 
nedy’s tr. p. 15; Driver’s Heb. Tenses*, pp. 14, 25; 
Davidson’s Heb. Syntax, p. 63). 

Ch. 4 closely resembles in structure ch. 3. 
There are two main divisions, the first of which 
falls into two subdivisions. (ὦ) Vv.t!!, of which 
vv.'® exactly balance vv.74. The jry ‘13 of the 
one is parallel to the ox; of the other; in both 
sections there is a description of the sufferings 
occasioned by famine, and a tracing of these to 
the anger of J” (v.”, which breaks the connexion, 
probably owes its origin simply to the necessities 
of the acrostic schemc). In (6) there are three 
subdivisions—(1) νν. 13.106 treat of the sin and the 
punishment of the priests and the prophets; (2) 
vy.27-20 of the sin and the punishment of the king 
and his courtiers, who looked in vain to Egypt for 
help ; (3) vv.24: address a word of threatening to 
Edom and of comfort to fsrael. 

Ch. 5, like ch. 1, is wanting 
thought. It opens with a prayer that J” would 
look upon the reproach of His people, which 
is described from a variety of points of view 
(vv.2-18), Zion’s desolation suggests, by way of 
contrast, J”s abiding power, upon the ground 
of which the poet repeats his appeal for help 
(vv.20-22). The last verse being considered one 
of ill omen, the Jews were accustomed in read- 
ing to repeat after it the preceding verse. For a 
similar reason the same usage was followed in 


in consecutive 


* So Calov, Hupfeld, Reuss, Cheyne, Smend (see esp, ZATVW, 
1882, p. 624F.), On the other hand, Budde (Alagelieder, 921.) 
contends for the individual sense of the ‘I,’ by which he 
supposes the author of the poem to have intended an _ eye- 
witness (most likely Jeremiah) of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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connexion with the last verse of Isaiah, Malachi, 
and Ecclesiastes. 

IV. AUTHORSHIP.--Both in Jewish and in Chris- 
tian circles a tradition has long prevailed that 
the book was written by Jeremiah. We will 
examine— 

(a) The External Evidence.-—- While the Heb. 
Bible is silent as to the authorship of Lamentations, 
it is otherwise with the Sept., where the book opens 
thus: καὶ ἐγένετο μετὰ τὸ αἰχμαλωτισθῆναι τὸν ᾿Ισραὴλ 
καὶ ᾿Ιερουσαλὴμ ἐρημωθῆναι ἐκάθισεν “Tepeulas κλαίων 
καὶ ἐθρήνησεν τὸν θρῆνον τοῦτον ἐπὶ ᾿Ιερουσαλὴμ καὶ 
εἶπεν (‘And it came to pass, after Israel was led 
into captivity and Jerusalem laid waste, that 
Jeremiah sat weeping, and lamented with this 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and said’). It has 
been urged that these words, which sound like 
the rendering of a Heb. original, imply a notice 
to the above effect in the Heb. MS from which the 
Sept. translator worked. The Vulg. opens with 
words which reproduce in Lat. the above Gr. sen- 
tence, with the additional phrase e¢ amaro animo 
suspirans et ejulans, and these words in italics 
imply, ace. to some, the existence of yet another 
Heb. original, In ch. 5, moreover, Vulg. has the 
heading Oratio Jeremie prophete. The super- 
scription of the book in Pesh. also supports the 
same tradition. 

There are, however, two circumstances that 
reatly weaken the force of the above evidence. 
‘irstly, the absence of any allusion to Jeremiah 
in the MT would be utterly inexplicable if such a 
notice as occurs in the Sept. had ever stood in 
the Hebrew. As every student knows, it was 
far more the tendency of copyists to add than to 
suppress. Secondly, the place of the book in the 
Heb. Canon, not attached to Jer, but included 
among the Kéthibhim, is hard toe reconcile with 
its prophetic authorship. As Driver remarks, 
at least three centuries separated the Sept. from 
Jeremiah, and its notice quoted above may be 
merely an inference founded on the general re- 
semblance of tone which the Lamentations exhibit 
to such passages as Jer 8-9, 14-15, and on the 
reference assumed to be contained in 3-53-58 ¢o 
incidents in the prophet’s life (Jer 207 385%), It 
was doubtless a similar feeling that gave rise to 
the extraordinary conflate reading τῷ Δαυὶδ Ἴερε- 
μίου, which is the title in some MSS of Ps 1387 
(Cheyne). According to Léhr and Gerlach, the καὶ 
ἐγένετο, ete., of the Sept. was written in order 
to connect Lamentations with the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, probably at the time when it was an 
object to reduce the number of books in the Canon 
to twenty-two. It need scarcely be added that 
the statements of the Fathers, the superseription in 
the Targum, and the citations from the Talmud, 
have no independent value as evidence in regard 
to the authorship. 

There has been much discussion as to the 
meaning of 2Ch 35% ‘And Jeremiah lamented 
for Josiah, and all the singing men and singing 
women spake of Josiah in their lamentations unto 
this day, and they made them an ordinance in 
Israel, and behold they are written in the lamenta- 
tions.’ The question is whether the words we 
have italicized refer to our book of Lamentations. 
If so, we should have a tradition as early as the 
days of the Chronicler (c. B.c. 250) in favour of 
Jeremiah’s authorship of at least a portion of its 
contents. Thenius answers the above question in 
the negative, holding that the Kinéth referred 
to were a collection of lamentations for the dead 
sung on the occasion of the burial of the kings 
of Judah. In this collection Jeremiah’s lament 
for Josiah may easily have had a place, but our 
book never formed part of it. On the other 
hand, a great many of the leading OT scholars 


of the day understand the Chronicler to refer 
to the canonical book of Lamentations. Léhr 
offers three reasons for this conclusion; (1) it is 
hard to believe that there were extant other 
lamentations by Jeremiah outside the Canon; (2) 
the Chronicler might readily have referred such 
passages as La 2° and 4” to Josiah; (3) an un- 
critical writer like the Chronicler might easily 
have committed a blunder into which Jos. (Ant. 
xX. i. 5) probably and Jerome certainly fell. The 
words of the latter in commenting on Zec 121! are, 
‘super quo (Josia) lamentationes scripsit Jeremias, 
que leguntur in Ecclesia et scripsisse eum Para- 
lipomenon testatur liber.” The same interpreta- 
tion of the Clironicler’s language is supported by 
Néldeke, Cornill, Wildeboer, W. R. Smith, and 
Budde.* If it be correct, it gives us a testimony 
in favour of Jeremiah’s connexion with Lamenta- 
tions, dating from about the same period, and en- 
titled to much the same consideration as the testi- 
mony of the Sept. which we have just examined. 
As the external evidence is manifestly insufli- 
cient to decide the question, we are thrown back 
upon— 

(Ὁ) The Internal Fvidence.—At the first glance 
this may seem to be in favour of Jeremiah’s 
authorship, which has been strongly maintained 
by Keil and others. The verdict of modern criti- 
cism, however, is given for the most part against 
the traditional view. The undoubted affinities of 
all the five chapters with Jer (see a list of simi- 
larities in Driver, 1.019 462d) are recognized by 
critics of all schools, but are explained on the 
ground that this prophet’s works were the favourite 
study of the author or authors of Lamentations, 
who were in such sympathy with his spirit that 
the book might be entitled ‘Lamentations of the 
sons of Jeremiah’ (Cheyne). 

There are several passages which militate 
against Jer.’s authorship. La 2° (‘Her prophets 
find no vision from the LORD’) might almost be 
pronounced decisive. In this same verse, more- 
over, fii is used in a special sense which meets us 
for the first time in Ezk 12%. A number of other 
instances are cited by Cornill (Zinlez.* 247) where 
the language shows such a dependence upon 
Ezekiel (who did not publish his prophecies betore 
B.C. 570), that Jeremiah’s authorship seems out 
of the question. La 4 does not sound like the 
language of Jeremiah, who never shared the hopes 
of those who looked for help to Egypt. La 4” 
could hardly be spoken of Zedekiah by one who 
judged him as Jeremiah did. Chis. 1 and 5 imply 
an acquaintance with Deutero-Isaiah, while ch. 3 
contains echoes of the later psalms and of Job 
(which probably dates at the earliest from the 
Exile). In his Job and Solomon, Cheyne adduces 
the following parallels with the latter book — 
La 37-8=Job 198, La 38=Job 30%, La 3!°=Job 10”, 
La 33 Job 72 161213, La 814. 68: 700 30%. The 
dependence of the elegies upon Job is more likely 
than the converse supposition. ; 

A circumstance that may have some bearing on 
the question of authorship, is that the order of 
the letters y and 5 is different in chs. 2-4 from 
what itisin ch. 1. In the latter the normal order 
is tollowed, in the other three chapters 5 precedes 
y (a phenomenon which occurs also in the correct 
text of Ps 34 as well asin Pr 31 [according to the 
LXX], probably also in Ps 9f., and, according to 
Bickell, in Nah 1; ef. Budde, Klagelzeder, 70f.). 
Even if we suppose, with Thenius, Ewald, Nigels- 
bach, and others, that at one time the order of 
the Heb. alphabet was not definitely fixed, it is 


* Budde points out, however, that the Chronicler does not 
attribute all five poems to Jeremiah, but apparently only one of 
them, the other four heing assigned to the ‘singing men and 
singing women’ (Klagelieder, p. 73). 
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hardly likely that one and the same author would 
have followed different orders in two successive 
poems. This would indicate, then, that at least 
ch. 1 is from a different hand from chs. 2-4. 

In regard to the linguistic aspect of the ques- 
tion, it may be mentioned that Lohr (ZATW, 
1894, Heft 1; cf. Driver, LOT® 463) subjects the 
vocabulary of Jeremiah and of Lamentations to a 
comparison, the result of which is that while the 
words common to both are four times as numerous 
as those found only in Lamentations, yet the latter 
contains a great many words not found in Jere- 
miah. These words, moreover, are without ex- 
ception important, while the common use of words 
like vx or 13, of course, proves nothing as to com- 
munity of authorship (e.g. ¥ for wx, which occurs 
in La 24-16 49 518. is unknown to Jer). Many of 
the above considerations tell not only against 
Jeremiah’s authorship but against— 

V. THE UNITY OF THE Boox.—While there is 
comparative agreement amongst modern critics 
that Jeremiah is not the author, there has been 
much diversity of opinion as to the number of 
authors whose work is to be traced in the book. 
W. RK. Smith argued strongly that the book is 
a unity (art. ‘Lamentations’ in Lneyel. Brit.*), 
but. the prevailing tendency at present is decidedly 
adverse to this opinion. It is pretty generally 
agreed that at least ch. 3 is by a different and 
later hand than the rest of the book. Budde 
formerly (ZATIV, 1882) agreed with Stade, who 
is content to go this length, and who assigns 1. 2. 
4. 5 to a single author. Thenius holds 2 and 4 
to be Jeremiah’s, while 1. 3. 5 are assigned each 
to a separate author. A considerable number of 
modern critics divide the book into three groups 
in the following chronological order (2 and 4) 
(1 and 5) (3). This, which was the scheme of 
Néldeke, has gained the adherence of Lohr, 
Cornill, Wildeboer, and now (Klagelieder, 1898, 
pp. 7411} substantially of Budde.* Another 
arrangement of the book is that of Cheyne 
(Jeremiah in ‘Men of the Bible’ series), which also 
recognizes three groups (1. 2. 4) (3) (5). On this 
question criticism has not yet spoken the last 
word. 

VI. PLACE AND DATE OF COMPOSITION.—Upon 
these two points there are differences of opinion 
even amongst those who support Jeremiah’s 
authorship of the book. The freshness of the 
pictures has often been adduced as an argument 
for an early date. It may be said, however, that 
while there is something that appeals to the 
imagination in the old picture of the faithful 
prophet sitting down to lament the fate of the 
city which had turned a deaf ear to his warn- 
ings, it is a psychological improbability that a 
man of Jeremiah’s spirit should have turned out 
acrostic poems, and especially such a laboured 
work of art as ch. 3 amidst blackened ruins where 
the fire had hardly cooled, and in streets where 
the blood had hardly dried. Hence, even if the 
poems were his, we should have to think of a 
relatively late date for their composition, when 
the bitterness of the moment had given place to 
calm reflection. (With this tallies 5 ‘so long 
time’). Thenius, who regarded 2 and 4 as genuine 
productions of Jeremiah, dated the one at about 
B.C. 581 (prior to the third deportation after the 
murder of Gedaliah), and the other at a later 
perints during the prophet’s sojourn in Egypt. 

éhr formerly fixed upon 550 as an approximate 
date for the completion of the book. 


* Who assigns chs. 2 and 4 to an eye-witness (not Jeremiah) of 
the calamities they describe, dates chs. 1 and 6 (from different 
hands) about 530 (or later) and 550 respectively, while he fixes | 
the date of ch. 3 much later, in the pre-Maccabw#an period in 
the 3rd cent. B.0. 


This would | 


allow sufficient time to account for the references 
to Ezekiel. In a later work (1893) Lohr is willing 
to come down as late as 580, but objects to a 
post-exilic date, because he holds that the Kinah 
measure, although found in Deutero-Isaiah, can- 
not be traced in any post-exilic work (not occur- 
ring in Hag, Zec, Mal, Jl, or Jon). Wildeboer 
finds nothing in the contents of the book to compel 
us to fix upon the close of the Exile as the ¢er- 
minus ad quem for the publication of Lamenta- 
tions. Some of the elegies might well have been 
composed in Babylon by an exile who did not 
share the sanguine expectations of Deutero-Isaiah, 
or even in Judza by one who had returned with 
Zerubbabel in 5386. Wildeboer thinks, however, 
that the latest possible date is 516, the year when 
the rebuilding of the temple was finished. But if 
the possibility of Lamentations being post-exilie is 
admitted, some plausibility must be conceded to 
Cheyne’s suggestion (Founders of OT Criticism, 
3056) that as the church of the second temple 
composed its own psalms, it is far from impossible 
that it preferred to indite fresh elegies for use on 
the old fast-days. There were details enough in 
the historical books to enable a poet possessed 
of dramatic imagination to draw the pictures in 
Lamentations. ‘Tle tone of the book, however, is 
inconsistent with the contention of Fries (ΖΑ ΤΊ, 
1893), that chs. 4 and 5 belong to so late a period 
as that of the Maccabees. This is conclusively 
proved by Lohr (ΖΑ ΤΊ, 1894), who exhibits the 
complete contrast between the Maccabzean Psalms, 
where the people protest that they sutfer in spite 
of their innocence, and the Bk. of Lamentations, 
which confesses throughout that the nation’s 
suffering is due to the nation’s sin. 
Lirzrator®.—Driver, LOT 456-465; Cornill, Hinlett.2 244- 
248; W. R. Smith, OT/C2 181, 219, also art. ‘Lamentations’ in 
Eincye. Brit.8; Wildeboer, Lit. ἃ. AT’, 298-303; Néldeke, AT’ 
Ltt. 142 f%.5 artt. by Budde, Smend, Lohr, Fries in ZATW 
1882-1894); Ryle, Canon of OT, 69, 115, 121, 219; Wildeboer, 
ntsteh. ἃ. AT’ Kan, 9, 12, 17, 77, 181 Εἴ, ; Buhl, Canon and 
Text of OT, 20, 39f. Of modern foreign commentaries may 
be mentioned those of Thenius, Keil, Ewald, Gerlach, Reuss, 
Nagelsbach, Lohr (1891 and 1893, the latter in Nowack's Hand- 
kom. 2. AT’; both Lohr’s works are exceedingly valuable, and 
there is an important review of the first by A. B. Davidson in 
Crit, Review, Jan. 1892); Minocchi, Le Lament. di Geremia, 
1897: Budde in Kurzer Hdcomm., 1898. Amongst Eng. com- 
mentaries are those of Payne Smith (in Speaker's Comm.), 
Plumptre (in LEilteott’s Comm. on OT), Cheyne (in Pulpit 
Comm.), ef. the same author’s Jeremiah in ‘Men of the Bible’ 
series, and his Founders of OT Criticism, 366 f.; Streane (Camb. 
Bible for Schools), Adeney (in Hzpositor’s Bible). Sea also 
Greenup, Targum on Lam., Comm. of Rabbi Tobia ben Elieser on 
Lam., Short Comm. on Lamentations. J. A. SELBIR. 


LAMP (τοὺ, "Ὁ, λύχνος, Naumrds).—The first of these 
words is tr* ‘torch’ in Nah 24 and Zee 12° (AV and 
RV); and in Gn 15", Je 716, Job 41, Ezk 1% the 
same tr? is one by RV in place of ‘lamp’ of AV. 
The other Heb. word, as well as the Gr. λαμπάς," 
may mean torch likewise, but is more properly 
lamp, with oil and wick, as in the description of the 
golden candlestick (Ex 25°!-87) of the tabernacle, 
and those made by Solomon for the temple (2 Cli 
4°21), which were kept burning all night (Ex 307: 8, 
Lv 24°), 

The common lamps of Pal. were of terra-cotta, 
as we have abundant evidence from the numerous 
specimens found in all parts. Glass lamps of Egyp. 
or Phen. make might have been known, and bronze 
lamps are not infrequently found. Very little is 
known of the lamps used in Egypt. Herod. (ii. 62) 
describes them as flat saucers filled with a mixture 
of salt and oil, on the top of which floated the 
wick. The oldest form of Jamp found in Pal. is not 
unlike that described by Herodotus. Τύ is like a 
shallow saucer, the rim of which, on one side, is 
pinched together, forming a narrow channel through 
which the wick passed (see Fig. 1). This style is 

* See under art. LANTERN. 


24. LAMP 


LANDMARK 


called Pheen., and is found in the tombs aud ruins 
of the oldest cities in Pheenicia and Palestine 
(PHF St, 1893, p. 14; and Bliss, Mound of Many 
Cities, p. 87). The more common forms are oblong, 
but not open like the above. There is a saucer- 
like depression in the upper surface, at the bottom 
of which there is an orifice for the admission of 
the oil into the lamp, and another opening at the 


Fig. 1. 


extremity for the admission of the wick, At the 
opposite end there is often a small handle (see 
ies, 2 and 3: Fig. 3 is bronze). Sometimes the 
form is circular, an open saucer-shape, with a 
smaller saucer inverted in the larger (see Fig. 4). 
This form of lamp, especially No, 2,* with or with- 
out the handle, is called Roman, and was doubtless 


commonly unused in the time of Christ, and is most 
probably the kind referred to in the parable of 
the Teu Virgins (Mt 95). They hold little oil, and 
would soon need replenishing. The peasants of 
Syria and Pal. nse these lamps still, although petro- 
leum has in most places taken the place of olive oil 
for lighting. An open glass or terra-cotta cup with 


a piece of rag for a wick is often seen in the poorer | 
peasants’ houses, and this they frequently keep | 


* See an interesting paper by Pore Lagrange in Rev, Biblique | 


(Oct. 1898) on two Pal. lamps to which his attention was called 
by Clermont-Ganneau. These are figured in the Levwe. 


burning all night. The people of the country do 
not like to sleep without some hght in the house, 
and a dim ove furnished by such a lamp suits their 
purpose. In illuminations at weddings and on 
feast-days this open style of lamp is much em- 
ployed. The wick nsed is a small one drawn 


Fig. 4. 


through a piece of cork and left to float on the 
surface of the oil. 

Lamps appear to have been kept burning before 
the feraphim (images of ancestors); hence the 
words ‘the lamp of the wicked is put out’ (Job 18° 
2117) may have originally meant that the wicked 
shall have no male descendants to fulfil this duty 
of placing a lamp before his image (so Schwally, 
Leben nach dem Lode, 40). H. PORTER. 


LAMPSACUS(1I Mac15*™RVm).—See SAMPSAMES, 
LANCE.—See SPEAR. 


LANCETS (nos 1 K 18°).—A mistaken correc- 
tion in modern edd. of the original reading of the 
AV of 1611, ‘ lancers,’ z.c. ‘lances,’ properly spears 
used for hurling. Both forms of the word are 
old, ‘launcetis’ being the later Wyclifite form in 
this passage. AV of 1611 adopted the ‘launsers’ 
of the Bishops’ Bible (spelling it ‘lancers,’ how- 
ever), and the change into ‘lancets’ was not made 
before 1762. Cf. Serivenei’s Introduction to the 
AV, pp. xlvi, xlvu. See SPEAR. 

W. E. BARNES. 

LAND CROCODILE (Lv 1150 RV).—See CHAME- 
LEON. 


Υ̓ LAND LAWS.—See LAw (in OT)and SABBATICAL 
EAR, 


LANDMARK ())3:).—An object, such as a stone, 
a heap of stones, or a tree witl a mark in its 
bark, intended to fix the limit of a field, a 
farm, or the property of an individual. In 
Palestine these landmarks are scrupulously re- 
spected ; and in passing along a read or pathway 
one may observe from time to time a stone placed 
by the edge of the field from which a shallow 
furrow has been ploughed, marking the limits of 
cultivation of neighbouring proprietors. 

In order to perpetuate the observance of the 
rights indicated by landinarks in the Mosaic ritual, 
ὃ curse is pronounced against the surreptitious 
removal of a landmark belonging to one’s neigh- 
bour (Dt 1913, for the meaning of which see Driver, 
ad toe.). In Egypt the land had to be re-measured 
and allotted after each inundation of the Nile, and 
boundary-stones placed at the junction of two 
properties. A collection of such objects is to be 
seen in the Assyrian Loom, British Museum. 

10, HULL. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—1. 
Names.—(a) The greater part of the Old Test. is 
written in the language called by the Assyrians 
‘the tongue of the west country’ (Winckler, Die £. 
I. Sargons, p. 72, 1. 423, ete.),* by biblical writers 
‘the lip of Canaan’ (Is 19:8), or ‘Jewish’ (2 K 1550. *; 
ef. Neb 13%), by the Rabbis ‘the Sacred Tongue’ 
(Sotah, vii. 2, ete.), or ‘the Text’ as opposed to ‘ the 
Targum’ (Bab. Megillah, 18a, ete.), or ‘the lan- 
guage of the Law’ as opposed to ‘the language of 
the doctors’ (Weiss, Studien zur Mischnahsprache, 
p- 9). The Palestinian + Rabbis further apply to it 
the term ‘ Hebrew’ (Jerus. JMegillah, p. 19, etc.), 
and the absence of this name in the OT can be due 
only to accident; it is the term regularly em- 
ployed by Greek-speaking Jews (first occurring, it 
would seem, in the Pref. to Sir; used also by 
Josephus, Ané. I. i. 2), and it can only be through 
ignorance that Philo substitutes ‘ Chaldee’ for it. 
The name ‘ Hebrew’ was adopted by early Chris- 
tian writers (e.g. Ac 21*), and with the spread of 
Christianity it migrated into Asiatic, African, 
and European languages ; some of which have also 
adopted from the Kabbis the name ‘Sacred Tongue.’ 

(6) The portions of the OT which are not in 
Hebrew are in the language called Aramaic in the 
Bible (2 K 1855 ete.) and Talmud (Bab. Shabbath, 
124, ete.), and not infrequently ‘Targum’ in the 
latter (Bab. Megillah, t.c.), ‘Syriac’ in the LXX 
and sometimesin the Talmud (Jerus. Sotah, vii. 2). 
It would seem that the name ‘Chaldee’ does not 
belong properly to this language, although the 
Aramzans and Chaldees are sometimes juxtaposed 
in old inscriptions (Sennacherib, ed. G. Smith, p. 
36). Itis probable that the use of the name for 
‘Aramaic’ is due to the comparisou of Dn 14 with 
2'; and the identification of the two appears in the 
notes of Jerome and Ibn Ezra on the latter pas- 
sage, though the LXX translator of Dn 277 appears 
expressly to avoid it. In Syriac works, probably 
through similar reasoning, ‘ Chaldee’ is sometimes 
said to mean ‘Old Syriac’ (Thes. Syr. s.v. ‘Kal- 
daya’); but in very late times the ‘Chaldwans’ 
are identified with the ‘ Nestorians,’ probably on 
the ground of their geographical position (Badger, 
Nestorians, i. 181; ef. Rassam, ‘ Biblical Lands,’ 
in the Proceedings of the Victoria Institute). In 
Aramaic are written (1) Dn 24-78, (2) certain docu- 
ments quoted in Ezr 47-6 and 76, ostensibly in 
their original language ; it is, however, noticeable 
that the connecting narrative is also in Aramaic ; 
(3) Jer 10", regarded by some as an interpolation, 
while others endeavour to account for the transi- 
tion on rhetorical grounds. There are besides 
several places in the O'T where the writers appear 
to lapse into Aramaic, possibly through the fault 
of their copyists. In Jos 15” the adjective main, 
in the name ‘New Hazor,’ is Aramaic; in 148 an 
Aramaie word (voD7) is substituted for the Hebrew 
of the word ‘melted’ in the phrase ‘melted our 
heart’ (cf. Dt 1%). Sporadic cases of words which 
are Aramaic both in derivation and grammatical 
form occur in Is 30°8, Ezk 2476 33%, Ps 116!, pos- 
sibly Job 37%, Dn 1123, and elsewhere. 

(c) The employment of other languages than 
these in the OT does not exceed the quotation of 
isolated words and phrases, or calling attention to 
varieties of nomenclature. Besides the Aramaie 
equivalent for Gilead cited in Gn 31", Egyptian is 
quoted 76. 41% 4 (JE), Moabite Dt 2", Amnronite 
26. v.*, Sidonian and Amorite 7b. 3%, Tyrian 1 Καὶ 
913, Persian (1) Est 3’, Babylonian (?) Dn 4°, per- 

* Delitzsch (Handwérterbuch, s.v. ‘hilani’) suggests that 
Hittite is meant here. It would seem, however, that the words 
are easily explicable as Canaanitish (ef. Jer 2214), and B. 


Meissner (Nock etnmal das Bit Hitlént, 1893) thinks this does 
not admit of a doubt, 


+ In the Babylonian Gemara ‘2 at any rate sometimes | 
i cent. B.C., and perhaps later. 


mIneans 4 foreign language, e.g. Shabbath, 115a. 


haps Philistian Is 2%. Moreover, it may be observed 
that, in speaking of dignitaries, biblical writers 
are ordinarily (not invariably) careful to give them 
their native titles: see Ex 15", Jos 13**!, Ezk 23°, 
Hos 10°, Est 13 413 8190. Dn 3? etc. 

2. Antiquity.— The Hebrew language may be 
appropriately termed the Israelitish dialect of 
Canaanitish. Outside the OT the chief pre-Alex- 
andrian monuments of the Israelitish dialect which 
we possess appear to be an inscribed weight in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, found at Nablis, 
and the Siloam inscription (Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, p. xv), probably of the age of Hezekiah. 
But of other Canaanitish dialects we possess far 
earlier monuments. The oldest of these are the 
glosses of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (see Winckler’s 
edition in the A/B, 1896). The writers of these 
epistles sometimes accompany their Assyrian with 
a Canaanitish equivalent, using, of eourse, the 
cuneiform character for both (examples are 181. 5 
khalkaat, explained by abada, ‘perished’; 189. 16 
ana shamé by shamima, ‘heavenward’; 191. 24 
sise by suusu, ‘horse’; 189. 18 kakkadunu by 
rushunu, ‘our head’). It may be noted as a 
peculiarity of the writers’ dialect that the sub- 
stantive verb in it would appear to have drawn 
some of its tenses from the stem in use in Phien- 
ician (and Arabic), and others from the stem in 
use in Hebrew (and Aramaic). ‘If you say kuna,’ 
says one writer, ‘I will answer yahya’ (149. 36). 
These tablets are assigned to the 15th cent. B.c., 
but the existence of the Canaanitish languago 
is certified for a yet earlier period by some of 
the loan-words found in Egyptian monuments, 
some of which go back to the 16th century or 
earlier. The bulk, however, of these loan-words 
occur in papyri of the 14th and 138th cents. 
B.C. Maspero, who first brought this fascinating 
subject into prominence (in his Lypistolographie 
Lgqyptienne, 1873), thought that during those 
centuries the employment of Semitic words was in 
fashion among the upper classes in Egypt ; and if 
this opinion be correct, it follows that the Canaan- 
itish language must by then have reached a high 
state of development. This opinion, however, 
was not shared by J. H. Bondi, who, in his disser- 
tation on these words (Leipzig, 1886), collected as 
many as sixty-five of them; while a still greater 
number was collected by W. Max Miiller (in his 
Asicn und Europa, 1893), who has since (in the 
volume dedicated to Ebers, 1897) tracked out a few 
in the celebrated Papyrus Kbers, which deals with 
medical prescriptions. Whether their introduction 
into Egyptian was the work of the upper or the 
lower classes, thle variety of the spheres of thought 
to which they belong is such as to allow of their 
being compared with the words afterwards borrowed 
by the Copts from the Greeks. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the Egyptian transcription renders them 
somewhat less amenable to grammatical analysis 
than the Tel el-Amarna glosses. Of the remain- 
ing monunients of the Canaanitish language, the 
inscription on a patera dedicated to Baal-Lebanon 
in Pheenician (CZS 1. No. 5) is probably the oldest, 
while the Mesha stele (of the time of Jehoshaphat 
of Judah) approaches most nearly to the Israelitish 


| idiom, being in Moabitic ; of the other Pheenician 


inscriptions, that of Byblus (CJS, 1. 1) approxi- 
mates to Hebrew, but the most important is 
doubtless the Eshmunazar inscription (CZS i. 3), 
about the time of Alexander the Great. From 
Palestine the Canaanitish language was carried by 
Pheenician colonists to Africa, the islands and 
harbours of the Mediterranean, and Spain. Here 
it was supplanted first by Greek, and then more 
extensively by Latin; but would seem to have 
survived as a spoken language down to the 5th 
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3. Origin.—The Canaanitish language belongs 
to the Semitic family, and is closely allied to the 
Arabic, z.e. the language made world-famous by 
the conquests of Mohammed and his successors. 
These are the only languages of the Semitic family 
that have, in regular use, (1) a prefixed article, 
leading to a variety of syntactical rules; (2) an 
interrogative prefix of a single letter,* as well as 
a syllabic prefix of the same import (Dt 32) ; (3) 
a series of passive conjugations, formed by a 
change of vowel from the active;t (4) a regular 
conjugation Niphal ; {—Canaanitish has, moreover, 
considerable remnants of (5) a case system ; (6) an 
infinitive system ; (7) a mood system identical with 
those of classical Arabic. The theory represented 
in the grammar of J. Olshausen (Brunswick, 1861), 
according to which the relation of Hebrew to 
Arabic is that of daughter to mother (in the sense 
in which these metaphors may be used of languages), 
is that which best suits the facts;§ and indeed 
the proximate ancestors of Hebrew forms can in 
the great majority of cases be easily found in 
Arabic. The apparent absurdity of deriving so 
ancient a language as Canaanitish from one of 
which the earliest monuments in our possession 
are so recent, disappears in the face of the over- 
whelming evidence which comparative grammar 
can produce. The earliest specimens of classical 
Arabie that have come down to us are not, indeed, 
earlier than the 6th cent. A.D.; and though 
numerous inscriptions in other dialects have been 
discovered in both δ. and N. Arabia, the dialect 
of the Koran is scarcely represented in any stone 
monuinents earlier than the composition of that 
book. There is, however, no doubt that the Mo- 
hammedans inherited a literary language, which 
prevailed over the greater part of the Arabian 
μὰ geen with slight differences of dialect. But 

or the early history of that language we cannot 
go to Mohammedan writers, but are left to what 
we can infer. 

The line of investigation to be followed is the 
same as that applied by M. Pictet to the Indo- 
European languages, and which employs the 
assumption (called by M. Lenormant ‘the true 
principle’) that, where kindred nations which have 
separated call objects or institutions by the same 
names, and there are no signs of those names 
having been borrowed independently, they must 
have possessed the names and the objects, etc., 
before they parted. A comparison therefore of the 
Hebrew and Arabic names for a variety of things 
should give us something like a correct idea of the 
state of Arabian society when the Canaanites 
first migrated northward. The result would seem 
to be the following :— 

The nation from which the Canaanitish colonies 
emanated must before that event have attained as 
high a level of development as any Oriental State 
uniniluenced by Europe has reached. Society was 
already organized on the basis of the family, for 
the languages have identical names for ‘ father-in- 
law,’ ‘mother-in-law,’ ‘son-in-law,’ and ‘ daughter- 
in-law,’ which necessarily imply it; but the family 
was polygamic, since the relation of ‘ fellow-wife’ 
is indicated by the same name with the proper 
phonetic changes. The treble system of naming 
in use in Arabia would seem to have existed also, 
since the Canaanites retain all three words for 


* The Aramaic of Daniel also has this. 

+ The biblical Aramaic as well as that of the papyri shows 
some traces of these passives. The Hebrew of the OT shows 
considerable relics of a passive of the first form, which the 
grammatical] tables cannot recognize, The punctuators identi- 
fied it with Pu'al, the passive of ii. Tay Is 148 πὰ yw Ly Gl 
are striking cases. , 

t This conjugation is given in the Assyrian paradigms. 

§ Vollers, in his review (ZA, 1897) of Néldeke, Zur Grammatik 
des Kl. Aratischen, thinks that werk will tend to modify this 
view ; but see the author’s reply in the same volume. 


‘naming’ and ‘names,’* but have apparently 
ceased to distinguish between them accurately ; 
and the castes of freemen and slaves were already 
distinct. ‘The life of the people was passed partly 
in villages, partly in towns, with streets and 
squares, and defended by walls. The same cereals 
were cultivated in the fields, many of the same 
pot-herbs in the gardens, mostly the same fruits 
in the orchards and plantations, and the same 
animals domesticated as afterwards in Canaan ; 
and the chief agricultural processes had already 
been invented and named. Various trades were 
exercised in the towns: there were smiths and 
carpenters who understood the use of the saw, the 
axe, and the adze; there were money-changers 
with scales,f and there were money-lenders.{ ‘The 
last two trades imply some acquaintance with 
arithmetic, and the Arabs before the Canaanitish 
migration possessed special names for ‘ thousands’ 
and ‘myriads.’ Money-lending implies the calcu- 
lation of days, and this is based on astronomical 
observation, the beginnings of which already ex- 
isted, for some of the constellations § were already 
named. Writing already existed,|| and, it would 
seem, an alphabet, and certain styles of elegant 
composition were already practised.** Religion had 
already taken shape: men could distinguish be- 
tween the sacred and the profane, they had a 
pilgrimage, and learned various ceremonies, in- 
cluding, probably, genuflexions and prostrations. 
The craplietin profession seems to have existed in 
a variety of forms. Custom had already to some 
extent become stereotyped in the form of law. 

It is probable, therefore, that the Canaanites 
issued from a country where a classical language 
was spoken and written. Some tribes may have 
carried that language with them into their new 
home; but, in the ease of those whom we know 
best, it would appear to be a vulgar dialect of 
Arabic which formed the basis of the language. 
Many curious parallels can be found between the 
language of the Bible and the dialects of Arabic 
spoken in Egypt and Syria in the present day.tt 
While in general simplifying the structure of the 


* 433 in Arabic, ‘to address by an indirect name,’ ¢.2. to call 
aman by his son’s name, ‘father of so-and-so,’ instead of by his 
own. In the Aghani the narrators often point out how the 
Caliph kannini, ‘called me Abuso-and-so’todo mehonour. In 
Syriac the word merely means to ‘name’; in Hebrew, Is 454 
‘to call by a family name,’ Job 3221 ‘to flatter.’ It would seem 
clear that the Arabic practice (extraordinary as it is) lies behind 
both the Heb. and Syr. usage. The word dakab, in Arabic 
‘title,’ serves to give a verb to the Hebrew DY: 1393 Wy 
nova ‘ whose names have been mentioned,’ Nu 117, 

{ O'JIND is a case of popular etymology. The root 71" being 
lost in Hebrew, the word was popularly derived from j]® ‘an 
ear.’ The Carthaginians have a similar word, Rev. Ass, v. 12. 

t The Heb. 4w3, of which the construction is peculiar, seems 
evidently connected with nasi’ah, ‘ deferred payment.’ 

§ See Hommel’s article in the Z7DMG, 1892. 

Ι The word 75D seems to be the Arab. zthr, which occurs in 
the earliest Arabic known to us. See Muallakah of Labid. 
The Assyr. satar is used in early Arabic also. The meaning ‘to 
write’ is lost in Hebrew, but 1165 behind the sense of Ἴ 

q 30 has the sense of Arab. hajd, ‘to articulate,’ in several 
passages: Pr 87, Is 693.13, 

** It seems difficult to separate the word τ» used with 
N°] Hos 97, ΝΞ Jer 2926 (cf. 2 K 911), from the Arab. 87, 
‘rhymed prose,’ the traditional style of the Kdhins, The Heb. 
]3] was compared by Meier with the Arab, hija. Ὁ and 
mathal appear to be also independent. 

tt Some examples are given by W. Wright in his Arabic 
Grammar (2nd ed.) and his Comparative Grammar. The form 
wan’) ya (Νὰ 205) is vulgar (katalttind for kataltumuna). The 
uses of jy’ can be illustrated by those of ya’ni in languages that 
borrow from Arabic. The use of 7z'X as ἃ final and explanatory 


particle would seem to be a vulgarism. Kol is so used in 
some Arab. dialects, and likewise in modern Armen. the relative 
wor has taken the place of yethé ‘that.’ Perhaps the Heb, 
nyy ‘to do,’ is the Arab. ghashiya vulgarly used; cf. Lisan 


| al“arab, xix. 808, 5, 
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ancient language, they contain many relics of the’ 


classical rules. The classical language from whieh 
both are derived must therefore have flourished 
long before the 15th cent. B.c., for which time 
the existence of the later language is certified. 
The elaborate syntax and accidence which the 
early poetry of the Arabs exhibits would seem to 
have been codified more than two thousand years 
before that poetry was composed. It is in favour 
of this result that the Arabs have no accurate 
notion of the commencement of their literature, 
or of the time when any of their classical metres 
was invented, Yet those metres imply the whole 
of the grammatical system, which can only have 
been the product of organized study. That all 
trace of the schools and colleges of early Arabia 
should have perished is noteworthy, but scarcely 
extraordinary, if we consider what such isolated 
monuments as the Mesha stele or the Iguvine 
tablets imply as to the extent of literatures that 
have wholly perished. 


The evidence for the priority of Arabic prammar to the de- 
velopment of the Canaanitish language is to be found partly 
in what may be termed the residues which Canaanitish exhibits. 
Of these, examples are to be found (1) in the spelling, (2) in the 
grammatical forms, (3) in the syntax. 

(1) As examples of orthographic residues, we may notice (a) 
the employment of δὶ to represent the sign of prolongation of 
the vowel ὁ in a nuinber of words in which the Arabic 
has the consonantal N preceded by a short a (6.9. WN, 
]X¥, WN’; see Béttcher, Lehrbuch, i. p. 245) In some 
other words the letter ws is still written without affecting 
the pronunciation. It would seem clear that the tribes who 
migrated from Arabia to Canaan had already found diffi- 
culty in pronouncing the consonantal Aleph, which indeed 
many still regard as the hardest of the Arabic consonants. 
They pronounced ἃ for δ᾽, a pronunciation which indeed the 
Arabic grammarians tolerate in poetry. But while this @ in 
Arabic was either retained or reduced in the direction of δ, the 
immigrants pronounced it as well as other Arabic @’s (with rare 
exceptions) 85 6. The writing j83 for zon therefore is a case in 
which an old spelling is retained after it has become doubly 
unsuitable to represent the correct pronunciation; and in all 
cases where this letter represents anything but the soft breath- 
ing, it must be regarded as a remnant from an earlier language, 
or due to false analogy. The perpetual interchange which we 
notice in the OT between roots δ΄ and roots 77””5 shows that 
the consonantal δὲ could no longer be pronounced at the end 
of a word. But from etymological orthography of this sort we 
can infer with certainty the existence of a literature in which 
the orthography agreed not only with etymology, but with the 
actual pronunciation ; in other words, the existence of written 
documents in Arabic earlier than the Canaanitish migration. 

(6) Of no less interest as an etymological remnant ig the em- 
ployment of the letter 5 at the end of words to represent the 
lengthening of a vowel, a peculiarity which the Phoenician 
dialects apparently do not share with the Hebrew and Moabitic. 
This mode of writing has two obvious sources. In Arabic the 
pausal form of nouns ending in atun is ah, and in this form the 
Ah is pronounced asa consonant (Heb, 53), as we lear from its 
treatment in verse: thus martabah is made to rhyme with 
intabah, in which the # is radical (Hariri, ed. 1, Ὁ. 64), etc. This 
pausal form has in Hebrew ousted the other. That it is every- 
where pronounced @ for ah is a phenomenon to be easily illus- 
trated from Hebrew itself (in which the @h of the feminine 
suffix has a tendency to sink into @), and from many other 
languages. But the Phenicians did not adopt this pausal form, 
retaining the ἐ in the absolute as well as in the construct state. 
Hence one of the sources of this employment of the letter h was 
wanting in their language. 

The second source of this phenomenon is to be found in the 
masculine suffix of the third person. Relics of the Arabic hu 
are not infrequent, but ordinarily (as in modern Arabic locally) 
that sufiix is reduced to 6. When modern Arabie is written, 
the A is retained (see 6... Kataif al-lataif, Cairo, 1894, p. 51, 
etc.), and the same is the case frequently in Hebrew and in 
Moabitic. In all these cases, however, it is an etymological 
remnant. 

(c) As a third case of etymological writing, we may note the 
employment of the sign wv to represent s. This orthography 
is characteristic of the older forms of Hebrew, Phoonician, and 
Aramaic, falling gradually into disuse in all of them. Now we 
know that the words which in Hebrew are written with wv 
almost invariably correspond to Arabic words with sk. Since a 
great number of the words which in Arabic have the sibilant 
that corresponds with Ὁ have that letter in Hebrew also, the 
desire to avoid confusion may well have perpetuated the old 
spelling in the cases where ἃ sk had come to be pronounced δ, 
We learn, moreover, from the well-known passage in Jg 190 that 


in parts of Palestine only one of these sibilants could be pro- 
nounced. 

(2) Of the grammatical residues, which are numerous, we 
need merely notice the variation in the second and third per- 
sons plural of the imperfect between the forms # and ἃ. All 
distinction in meaning between these forms is clearly lost; at 
most it can be said that some writers have a predilection for 
one form rather than the other. Classical Arabic, however, 
distinguishes them very decidedly: the dropping of the n with 
its vowel is a sign of the subjunctive or jussive mood, and is 
not an isolated phenomenon, but belongs to a system. What 
renders the treatment of these forms by the Hebrews peculiarly 
interesting is that the vulgar Arabic written by Jews, Chris- 
tians, and even Mohammedans, exhibits the same phenomenon. 
Such writers as Jephet Ibn Ali are well acquainted with both 
forms: only the sense of their proper employment fails them. 

(3) As a syntactical residue we may instance the treatment 
ofthe numerals. Here the Arabic rule is very simple, and its 
ground can easily be seen. One part of it is that the numbers 
11-99 take after them the accusative singular. If the usage of 
the Hebrew OT be tabulated, the only expression for it seems 
to be that with words which from their nature are constantly 
coupled with numerals the Arabic rule is fairly regularly 
observed ; with others the plural is more common, but the 
singular optional. Thusin Jg 828 ‘The land rested forty year,’ 
but v.30 ‘Gideon had seventy sons’; Jg 92 speaks of ‘seventy 
man,’ but v.24 ‘the seventy sons of Jerubbaal,’ v.56 ‘his 
seventy brothers.’ In Jos the rule is sometimes observed 
with the word ‘man,’ but other variations occur which stamp 
the language as patois-like and ungrammatical: the following 
examples of the syntax of the word ‘twelve’ taken from Jos 
3and 4 show how unsettled was the usage in eveu so ordinary 
a matter. 312 vex ney ay, 42 owiy Tey Oe, 44 yA ow 
ws; 43-9 ody Ty DAY, 48 ἐκ myy ‘ay. The rule seems 
to be similarly observed when numerals precede the word 
Abe ‘a thousand,’ owing to ancient calculations, whereas the 
old rule about the syntax of words following Abs seems to be 
equally often observed and forgotten. From the practically 
regular observance of the Arabic syntax in the case of the 
word ‘ year,’ which from its nature must be constantly coupled 
with numerals, it seems reasonable to infer the antiquity of the 
Arabic rules. The ordinary style of the OT exhibits therefore 
in this case, as in the last, a survival from an older language. 


At what time the Canaanitish language first 
began to be written cannot be determined ; but it 
seems certain that there can have been no break of 
any length between the writing of Arabic and the 
writing of Canaanitish; the etymological rem- 
nants would otherwise be inexplicable. Thus 
the writing of avment in Freneli for aime must 
be inherited from a generation who both pro- 
nounced and wrote aiment or amant; had French 
been first written by persons who pronounced the 
word aime, the n¢ could never have been intro- 
duced. We cannot know either whether the 
Canaanitish orthography was gradually formed 
or became fixed at a definite epoch. The evolu- 
tion of Ethiopic from Sabzan, which offers some 
striking analogies to that of Canaanitish from 
Arabic, is in favour of the latter supposition. 
Those who made Ethiopie a written language 
abandoned some of the Sabzean letters and intro- 
duced others. Thosewho gave Canaanitish a litera- 
ture omitted some six or seven of the letters of the 
old Arabic alphabet, but added none. It is prob- 
able, then, that the double pronunciation of the 
six letters np2732, with which we are familiar in 
Hebrew, Pheenician, and Aramaic, was not yet 
noticeable. The lost letters are to some extent 
the same as those which are no longer pronounced 
in many of the countries where Arabic is spoken, 
albeit they are still written. In Canaanitish th 
coalesces with wv, dh with τ, kha with n, dad and ζᾶ 
with x, ghain with y. This rule holds good ordi- 
narily, but human speech is subject to fluctua- 
tions, and irregular correspondence (as e.g. ΚΠ 
Arab. khadhala, mpi Arab. taadhdhara) need not 
always imply independent roots, where the signifi- 
cations are clearly akin. In the case, moreover, 
of the other letters the Canaanitish dialect shows 
considerable deviation from the Arabic, sometimes 
in a manner that can be paralleled from dialects 
the peculiarities of which are noted by Arabic 
srammarians. ‘Thus it would appear that there 
was a tendency to shift from medue to tenues (e.g. 
yop, Arab. 119; 3n3, Arab, 373; An, Arab. 413 Adv, 
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Arab. ab; ypu, Arab. pay; πὸ), Arab. 712), which 
can be paralleled from what has happened in other 
languages (6.9. modern Armenian as compared 
with ancient). The Canaanitish language shows 
further considerable confusion of the gutturals: 
besides the tendency to pronounce Pp for 3 (¢.g. ἼΡΞ 
for 312, wpy for way, pns for ys), we find n for p 
(anap, Arab. ayip), ἢ for n (e.g. 712, Syr. nia, Arab. 
ni), 2 for A (aaa for Arab. 12h), ete. There is also 
considerable confusion of the sibilants (Ὁ for 1 in 
yos, o for sin ppd, t for x in yi, etc.), and of the 
liquids (e.g. 1p3 for 1p5, Ἰϑ for oz, noo for ndp); 
moreover, the letter n is frequently displaced 
by the emphatic », e.g. up for dnp, ete., and Ὁ by 2 
(é.g. Ὁ for ov3, 22» for oy, jna for jn). 
Further phenomena which often meet us in 
vulgar dialects are the frequent assimilation of 
the nasal » before another consonant (cf. Ital. 
mese tor mensem, mod, Armen. gigni for gingni, 
‘he falls’), and the misplacement of the aspirate. 
Indeed, in Canaanitish as well as in the older 
Aramaic and in some of the 8S. Arabian dialects, 
an initial breathing seems regularly to be aspir- 
ated when it is a grammatical prefix, and some- 
times when it is radical (so ἼΞΠ for 7a); but, on 
the other hand, the Hebrew sometimes substitutes 
the soft breathing for the aspirate (cf. ans with 
Arab. 72°7), especially in the middle of a word (so 
ay ‘a witness’ for ny ‘one who knows’; ef. Jer 
29° syn yas a7 through 31 for 177), Where two 
of these irregular changes occur in the same word, 
it often becomes unrecognizable; and the occa- 
sional transposition of radicals introduces great 
ditheulty : just as some mod. Armenian dialects 
have tepur for phethur, so Hebrew has ms for asi, m9 
for a>; ef. nsy for Arab. yoy. The chief gram- 
matical differences between Arabic and Hebrew are 
due (1) to the loss of the final vowels, which in the 
older language have syntactical value ; (2) to the 
exaggeration of the accent, resulting in the 
strengthening of some vowels and the loss of 
others ; (3) to the tendency to simplify, which 
explains the loss of whole series of forms in many 
of those languages that have grown out of the 
decay of classical idioms. In the opinion of some, 
the language has by these changes gained in 
vigour what it has lost in finesse—a matter which 
must be left to the individual taste. ἢ 

Of the families of words in use in Canaanitish, 
it would seem that more than half can be identified 
with roots known to the lexicographers of classical 
Arabic; but the waywardness which characterizes 
human speech has not failed to leave its mark on 
the treatinent of the old words in respect both of 
their preservation and the evolution of their 
significations. Thus Canaanitish and classical] 
Arabic have the same word for ‘ peace,’ but dif- 
ferent words for ‘war’; the same for ‘ to eat,’ but 
different for ‘to drink’; the same for ‘near,’ but 
different for ‘far’; the same for ‘low,’ but dif- 
ferent for ‘high’; the same for ‘gold,’ but dif- 
ferent for ‘silver’; the same for ‘to ride,’ but 
different for ‘ to sit’ and ‘to stand’; the same for 
‘ass,’ but different for ‘horse,’ though the same 
for ‘horseman.’ In several of these cases, and 
in numerous others, while the same words or 
the same families are retained in both lan- 


* Of many of the elegances of Arabic grammar there are 
faint traces in the OT. The Arab. rubda ‘many a,’ appears 
once, Pr 205. Of the broken plural the only real example in 
the OT appears to be 12} plural of 733; in other cases its 
meaning is lost, even though its form be present, 6.7. ΚΡ» 
Nu 215. In Bottcher’s Lehrbuch the most is made of these 
relics as well as of supposed remains of the dual of verbs and 
pronouns. The syntax of the Book of Joshua seems to show 
that there was a tine when the old rules of the article were in 
danger of being lost (314 721 810.33), but this (like Is 368. 16) | 
may be due to corruption of the text. A remarkable relic isin | 
Jer 2218 niny 19, which resembles the @A added in Arabic, 
wa Zaidah, ‘alas, Zaid!’ (Vernier, Gram. Arabe, § 565). 


guages, the meaning in one or other has been 
so generalized or specialized as to render the 
introduction of another necessary in order to 
represent the original meaning. In some cases 
it is likely that neither language retains the 
original sense ; but in most it would seem that, in 
spite of the late date of our Arabic documents, 
the Arabic signification is prior ; and good service 
has been done by those acquainted with both lan- 
guages since the days of the Talmudists in track- 
ing out the development of these significations. 

A few familiar cases are—(1) the Hebrew for 
‘to say’ ax, in Arab. ‘to command’: that ‘ to 
command’ is the original sense is shown by occa- 
sional relics of that meaning in the OT (28 15), 
and by the derivative toxnn ‘to be proud,’ a sense 
which can scarcely be connected with the Hebrew 
‘to say,’ but derives very naturally from the 
Arab. ‘to play the prince or commander,’ like 
the words nwa (Nu 16!%), xwinn (2b. 16%). (2) 1, in 
Heb. ‘to act imsolently,’ in Arab. ‘ to increase’ : 
a relic of the older usage seems to be found in Dt 
18” ‘the prophet who shall add to speak in my 
name words which I have not commanded him’ : 
the Latin loguetur ultro would exactly illustrate 
the transference of ideas. (3) The Hebrew ὑπ 
‘to profane,’ and bna ‘to begin,’ seem both trace- 
able to the Arab. 5n ‘to loosen,’ whence both 
ideas flow by a course of reasoning exactly 
similar to that illustrated in the evolution of the 
Aramaic aw, In several cases what we have in 
Canaanitish is apparently an expression current 
in the mouths of the vulgar exalted into a 
classical plirase: the Hebrew words for ‘ hand- 
maid’ and ‘ family’ would appear to have a very 
obvious etymology in Arabic (cf Koran, iv. 28; 
Romance of Saif, i. 28), which, however, would 
exclude them at the first from the mouths of the 
well-bred. A certain number of alterations in 
meaning can be explained by popular misappli- 
cations, ¢.g. the Canaanites use for ‘ blind’ the 
word which in Arab. means ‘ one-eyed,’ for ‘deaf’ 
the word which in Arab. means ‘dumb.’ 

It is not in our power to gauge the whilom 
wealth of the Hebrew language,* and far more of 
the copious Arabic vocabulary may have been 
retained by the Canaanites than is ordinarily 
supposed. Most of the books of the O'l offer 
examples of hapax legomena that can be satis- 
factorily explained from the Arabic, whether in 
the form of antiquated phrases for which the 
ordinary language employs other synonyms (6.0. 
Dt 279 napn, Arab. uskut, ‘ be silent,’ in every way 
parallel to the herald’s ‘O yez’), or of dialectic 
words (6.0. 233, Arab. nisab, Jg 3”), or of words 
which there is no reason to suppose to have been 
rare, but which for one reason or another the 
bibheal writers have not elsewhere occasion to 
employ (¢.g. ny'wy, ‘sneezing,’ Job 415). 

Arabisms in this sense can be found not only in 
the latest biblical writers,} but even in the frag- 


*In tbe Concordance publisbed at Warsaw, 1883, roots are 
given in large type, verbs (counting eacb conjugation sepa- 
rately) are marked with a circle, and nowns with a star. 
According to computations made for this article, tbe numbers 
are respectively 2058, 2930, 3937. 

{ So Ec 9! 13 ‘to try,’ Arab. bdra ; in Lisdn al-arad, v. 153, 
several curious passages of old authors are cited in which this 
word occurs. Tbe etymology is given by Ges. Thes., but 
omitted in the Owf. Heb. Lex. 270 wy can scarcely have 
been thought out by tbe writer from the biblical wai, but 
must represent an old word (Arab, ya*isa). A few striking 
Arabisms may be collected here. Gn 2815 ΠΡῸ ‘a staircase,’ 
Arab. sullam; 4016 ὉΠ ‘white bread,’ Arab. Ruwwart; 4227 
nOBSN ‘baggage,’ Arab. amtvat, plur. of mata (it is curious 
that Mohammed uses this word in Koran, xii. 25, where this 
verse ig represented ‘when tbey opened their baggage matd- 
‘ahum’. The change of ¥ to nis caused by the following 
mn: in Egypt it is now customary to say nnpw for nyny, 
nnaiw for nyai~ [Tantavy, Grammaire, p. v.J); Ex 54 yep 
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ments of Ben-Sira, and in the New-Hebrew of the 
Mishna.* As borrowing from the Arabs is highly 
improbable, and in many cases shown by the pho- 
netic changes to be impossible, the whole stock of 
words common to Canaanitish and Arabic must 
have constituted the linguistic capital of the 
former language. The parallelistic style, which 
is probably earlier than the migration, served to 
retain in use many synonyms which might other- 
wise have disappeared ;+ but without a far greater 
mass of literature than has come down to us we 
could not pronounce without hardihood on the 
original bulk of the Canaanitish vocabulary, or 
deny any genuine Arabic root a place in it. 

4, Secondary Sources.—Of the roots and words 
which the Hebrew vocabulary contains, a great 
number cannot be identified in the Arabic dic- 
tionary. Of these, however, some seem to have 
been current in Arabia before the migration, for 
we find them in the Ethiopic language, which we 
know to have sprung from a S. Arabian dialect.§ 
A few more are stamped as Arabic by their 
occurrence in ὃ. Arabian insecriptions.|| But this 
still leaves a great number unaccounted for. We 
have therefore to recognize in Canaanitish a non- 
Arabic element, and must endeavour to account 
for its origin. 

According to the biblical account, the patriarchs 
and their families having acquired Hebrew in 
Canaan, sojourned in Egypt, but retained their 
own language, which was brought back to 
Canaan. Although the seclusion of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, on which some of the narratives 
insist, wou ἡ account for their failing to adopt the 
language of Egypt, their dependent position there 
would lead us to expect that their Tishrew would 


‘ye make idle,’ Arah. tufrightina; 26° mb-spy, Arah. 
mukabilat; Ly 19% nan, Arab. kitdbat; Nu 1915 apy 
‘a cover’ or ‘lid,’ Arah. gimads; 258 nap ‘a tent,’ Arah, 
kubbah ; Dt 67 oni ‘thou shalt teach them,’ Arah. sanna ‘ to 
prescrihe,’ whence ‘the sunnah’; 1857 πον, Arah. sala; Jos 
1012 nin ‘remain,’ ‘ahide,’ Arab. dum; Is 1015 “hig, Arah. 
minshar ‘saw’; 8850 γυ ‘to migrate,’ Arah. z@ana; 324 aby, 
Arah. ‘tdj ‘ harharous’ ; 4126 pqs ‘truthful,’ Arab. siddik ; Jer 
128 way, Arah. dabu'un ; Ἰύχις 168 noe ‘loud-tongued,’ Arab. 
salitat. 

*So np Bikkuréth, vi. 115 MS ib. vii. 6. 

+ So Job 1619 ‘my witness (011) is in the heavens, and my 
testis ‘Ty in the heights’; 18° a’3W parallel to in; Pr 2225 
ὗν parallel to nnD) ; 278 Sy parallel with 722, The reten- 
tion of yy (Phoen.) and ona (Egyp.?) as names for ‘ gold’ is 
perhaps due to poetical necessity. ᾿ 

{ Some parallels between the expressions of the Arabs and 
the OT are put together by G. Jacoh, Studien in Arabischen 
Diehtern, iv. (Halle, 1897), and by Τὸ, Nestle, Marginalien, p. 
58 ff. A longer list could be got from the commentaries of 
A. Schultens and F. [itzig. Some curious cases are: ‘when 
their foot slippeth’ (Dt 325 etc.), for ‘when misfortune hefalls 
them,’ in Arahic zalla ’l-kadam (Koran, xvi. 96); commencing 
letters with ‘and now’ (2 Καὶ 58 10%), in Arabic amma ba'du, 
2.¢, ‘after compliments’: ‘swallowing my spittle’ (Joh 719) 
used for ‘resting a moment’ as in Arahic; ‘hast thou listened 
in the council of God,’ etc. (Job 158), hears a curious likeness 
to the theory that the Jinns used to listen there and so learn 
mysteries (Koran, xv. 18). The phrase 0°39 77h ‘to curry 
favour’ is perhaps to he explained from the Arah, ἀλαίᾷ in 
Koran, xii. 9, ‘the face of your father shall he clear (yakhlu) 
for you.’ Much of the ‘eloquence’ of the Koran can be illus- 
trated from that of the OT, e.g. ‘ask the village’ for ‘the 
people of the village’ in Koran, xii, 82, resemhics Dt 978. 

§See the Hehrew dictionaries, s.vv. JAN, WR, Coun, Ni2, 
nan, OOn, pm, AP, XS, AD, 129, 7D, m3, wa3, μένα, Jes, 
OD, TAY, APY, 73H, Ws, Wy, wp, pm, pas, yw, naw, 22, 
Dav, vpn. Specially interesting identifications are those of 
the Heb. nn ‘men,’ QED (2 K 1022), niyabn (Ps 587), With 
the familiar Heb. "35 ‘he told,’ perhaps Eth. aghada should 
he compared; with ΚΠ ‘a paranymph’ mar Gwi=nuptiator : 
with bye ‘to rebel’ ma'let=defeetio, 

| So, ¢g., the preposition 12y3, and nbn (with the same 
meaning as in Eshmunazar’s epitaph) in the glossary to 


Mordimann’s article in Altttheilungen des K. Museums zu 
Berlin, 1893. 
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be affected by their long exile from Canaan, and 
that their literature would show traces of Egyptian, 
which other Canaanitish monuments would tail to 
exhibit. This expectation is not fulfilled. If the 
hieroglyphic voeabulary* be collated with the 
Hebrew, the cases in which they show any cor- 
respondence are extremely rare, and these cases 
seem to belong to a period prior to the separation 
between the Egyptian and Semitic races: in any 
ease, the fact that they are mostly Semitic and 
not specifically Hebrew words, shows that they 
were not learned by the Israelites in Goshen. The 
Coptic vocabulary is indeed far more illustrative 
of Hebrew; but this is due mainly to the exten- 
sive borrowing of Canaanitish by the Egyptians at 
a period to which reference has been made; and 
in many cases the words are Semitic with purely 
Canaanitish forms, and words which, while 
isolated in Coptie, belong to extensive families 
in Semitic. The few words in Hebrew which may 
be justly regarded as Egyptian are such as may 
easily have been brought by travellers.+ It is, 
however, surprising that the historians of the 
Egyptian episode in Exodus are acquainted with 
seareely any of the Egyptian technicalities which 
we should have expected them to introduce, 6.0. 
the words for taskmasters, magicians,£ pyramids, 
and that one of the writers excerpted should sup- 
pose that the Egyptians spoke Hebrew (Ex 2!"), 
One of the authors copied in Gn is better in- 
formed on this point (42%), but even his employ- 
ment of Egyptian words is inconsiderable. Very 
diflerent is the amount contributed to Canaanitish 
by the language of Assyria. We learn from the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets that in the 15th cent. 
B.C., while Palestine was under Egyptian suze- 
rainty, the official language of communication was 
Assyrian, albeit the Canaanites had a language of 
their own. The employment of Assyrian as an 
official language points, however, to a yet earlier 
period of Assyrian supremacy. The language 
known as Assyrian is indeed Semitic, but greatly 
mixed with foreign elements, and with the con- 
sonantal system seriously deranged: it is there- 
fore probable, where Canaanitish and Assyrian 
have words in common whieh are unknown to the 
other Semitie languages, that the former has 
borrowed from the latter. These words have 
been the subject of some classical monographs ; ὃ 
and they are such as afleet the whole character of 
the syntax, pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, 


* Pierret, Vocabulaire Hieroglyphique, Paris, 1876. 

tT One of the few philological ohservations of interest in the 
Haggadah is the suggestion of R. Neheiniah (first occurring in 
Pesikta, ed. Buher, p. 1096) that, "23x is the Coptic anok ; God, 
he thought, addressed the Israelites (Ex 202) in Egyptian 
because they had forgotten Hehrew. This view appears for 
the dast time, perhaps, in Peyron’s Lex, Copt. Hgyptian words 
occurring as such in the OT were collected in the last century 
hy Jablonski (Opuscula, vol. i., repuhlished Leyden, 1805); 
Wiedemann’s Sanuniung igyptiseher Wérter (1883) reduces 
the list to meagre dimensions, A great collection of kindred 
Egyptian and Semitic words was inade hy Schwartze in his 
Altes <igypten, 1842 (p. 1000 sqq.) ; whereas Uhlemann, de Vet. 
algypt. lingua (851), endeavoured to collect those which 
might reasonably he supposed to have heen horrowed by the 
Hebrews. If we take no account of (@) proper names, (ὐ) 
words of pre-Semitic antiquity, (c) words borrowed hy the 
Egyptians, the numher left is small; “X:, Copt. taro; in 
(Gn 412), Hier. yu, Copt. avi; 127 (a shrine), Hier. fever, 
Copt. tabir, Ahel, Κορέ. Untersuehungen, 422; if the theories 
expounded in that work be correct, it will he difficult to deny 
nip (Ex 216 etc.; cf. Copt. kres) and 532 an Egyptian origin ; 
and the last has heen regarded as Egyptian by good authorities. 
“yu of Gn 2612 seems to be rightly compared with Copt. shaar, 
and 5 ‘a species’ with Copt. mini (a native Egyptian word 
according to Abel, ζ.6, 28). De Rougé (Chrestom. i. 56) sug- 
gests that °% ‘island’ is Egypt. σῷ, and (ἐδ. 40) identifies 
snehem with oy>p (Lv 1122), 

{ Wicdemann, while offering an Egyptian etymology for 
nbn, allows that it is probably Hebrew. 

§ rd. Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian and Prolegomena, 
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numerals, familiar adverbs, as well as political, 
commercial, legal, and religious terms.* It is not 
improbable that one of the most characteristic of 
the Hebrew idioms is due to the influence of 
Assyrian.t The study of the Assyrian monarchs’ 
annals and letters also reveals phrases which 
form part of the rhetorical capital of the Hebrew 
authors,t which it is probable were originally 
imitations of the Assyrian style. The Aramaic 
language has also inherited some of the Assyrian 
wit which the Canaanites did not adopt.§ 

There remain, however, a number of Canaanitish 
words which cannot be identified from any of the 
sources that have been enumerated. Several of 
these were probably tribal words of the com- 
munities that migrated northwards, and, though 
ancient and Semitic, never formed part of the old 
classical language; while others may have belonged 
to the classical language, though they have become 
obsolete in all its other descendants. It is likely, 
moreover, that a considerable number of Canaan- 
itish words were learned from the Canaanitish 
aborigines. A race that may be named in this 
connexion, the Hittites, has left monuments the 
decipherment of which has occupied many scholars 
without as yet leading to any satisfactory result. 
An eminent Assyriologist has recently endeavoured 
to identify the Hittites with the Armenians (Jensen, 
Hittiter und Armenier, 1898); and since the Hittite 
race at one time played an important part in Pales- 
tine, we should expect, if Jensen’s conjecture were 
correct, to find some considerable illustration of the 
Canaanitish vocabulary in the Armenian language. 
The mixed nature of that language (of which the 
basis is Indo-germanic) renders its employment for 
the explanation of Hebrew extremely hazardous ; 
and many tempting identifications of words can be 
shown to be due to pure accident.|} The local 
names of Palestine, of which the Bk. of Joshua in 
pole πα furnishes a great number, throw less 

ight than might be expected on the character of 
the aboriginal languages employed there. The 
greater number seem very certainly Semitic, albeit 
they not infrequently, both in vocabulary 7 and 


*In Frd. Delitzsch’s Handwérterbuch some 160 words and 
roots can be illustrated from Hebrew, but not from Arabic. 
Examples of the words referred to above are sha (Heb. vw, 
whence, perhaps, Ws), Kiet 03), @& (perhaps “Sin, atte 
(AN), @-a-ka (DN), G-ta-a (AMY), ésh-té Cnwy), ma-a-du (ANID), 
ts-su-re (IDs), na-st-ku (73). Other examples of common words 
in which Canaanitish and Assyrian agree against the S. Semitic 
group are: DIN, OVIN, TIN, WY, 8, win, BIN, Wes mW: 
pl (dart); Aa; np>; yd, ΝΕ; Nz, ND (hinder); pe 
(kiss) ; Sap (fool); 752 (mourn); May, Nay (produce); ary 
(body) ; aw (guard); in (maintain), 3" is said to be a 
Sumerian word, borrowed first by the Assyrians, and from 
them by the Oanaanites, 

Ἷ 4.6. the waw conversive. Most of the Assyrian chronicles 
exhibit only one tense, the Heb. imperfect. It would seem 
possible that the annalistic employment of this term in Hebrew 


was at first an imitation of the Assyrian, which then developed 
idiomatically, 

+ So ‘to open the ear’ (K. 95.15 in S. A. Smith, ΚΤ' Asyur- 
banipals); ‘to break in pieces like a potter’s vessel’ (Sargon, 
passim); 2? 2 Ὁ for ‘cheerfulness,’ D°’2u'3 Iv as an epithet of 
the Deity, etc. Many cases are collected by Karppe in his 
articles in the Journal Asiatique, ser. 9, vol. x. 

§ The phrase ΜΝ} Sax occurs in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
In Budge’s notes to ‘Rabban Hormizd’ some interesting illus- 
trations of this are given. 

| ]2N is Armenian, according to Lagarde (Ges. Abh. p. 8). A 
word that may possibly be Armenian is ΤῊΣ ‘a stele’ or ‘monu- 
ment’ (2 K 2317, Jer 3121, Ezk 3915), Arm, siun ‘a pillar.’ Thisis 
an old Armenian word=Greek κιών with the proper changes. 
Lagarde first thought 192 (Hos 10° etc.) ‘a priest,’ borrowed from 
the Arm. khurm, but afterwards reversed his judgment. “5h 
‘a mole’ 18 temptingly like Arm. khlourd ‘a mole,’ which might 
seem a derivative of khlem ‘to pluck up,’ ‘root out’: but from 
Lagarde’s Arm. Stud. it appears to have another derivation. 

Ἵ e.g. npabx Jos 194, perhaps Arab. itikd ‘battle,’ Koran, 
iii, 11,etc. Perhaps the form ἸΡΙΙ δὲς has preserved the tanwin. 


grammatical form,* exhibit traces of an older 
language than that known to us as Canaanitish. 
A considerable number of these names can be 
traced to the 15th cent. B.C., and even earlier, in 
Eigyptian and Assyrian records. An un-Semitic 
remnant there is, but its linguistie character is 
difficult to fix. 

5. Progress of the Language. —The Tel el- 
Amarna tablets represent the country as settled 
in States, somewhat as we find it described in the 
Bk. of Joshua. The States in which Canaanitish 
was spoken must have acquired the language 
either prior to their separation, or posterior to it if 
that consisted in the hegemony of the conmunity 
whose native language it was. 

Dialectic differences developed as the Canaanites 
began to write, each dialect preserving something 
which the others disearded,t but also evolving 
peculiarities of its own. It would not, however, 
appear that the Canaanites down to a late period 
had any diffieulty in understanding each other. 
Jeremiah (27°) expects his message to be understood 
by Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, Tyrians, and 
Sidonians; and the tombstone of Eshmunazar con- 
tais phrases which seem to imply some acquaint- 
ance on that king’s part with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.t When David succeeded in welding together 
an Israelitish empire, 1t would seem that he took 
steps to make the language of Israel § (rather than 
that of Judah) official; and to the extent of the 
elements of grammar such as were taught in the 
schools the Israelitish language was thereafter 
uniform. These elements would, however, appear 
to have been exceedingly meagre. The scientific 
spirit would seem to have failed the ancient Israel- 
ites absolutely ; || and it is the same habit of mind 
which seeks to codify the order of nature and to 
find regularity in human speech. The Israelites 
could indeed distinguish and despise a foreign 
pronunciation, and set value on correct speech ; ** 
but it is improbable that their power of judging 
this matter went beyond questions of intonation 
and accent: throughout the OT there is seareely a 
grammatical term to be found ; and though several 
of the writers have a fondness for etymologizing,{t 
the cases in which modern scholars regard their 
efforts as successful are rare. The result of the 
want of grammatical training is apparent in even 
the most classical portions of the OT. Where the 
writers have to do with quite ordinary words and 
notions, their language is regular; but so soon as 
this region is left, it becomes tentative, and it is 
partly due to the variety of these experiments 
that the Hebrew grammars reach a bulk that is 
out of all proportion to the literature with which 
they have to deal. Thus, where the prophets have 
to address companies of women, we find no certainty 
about the grammatical terminations ; Isaiah (32°) 
tries three different ways of forming the imperative 
to be employed in such a case; Ezekiel (137-22) 
tries three ways of forming the pronominal suffix. 
The attempts made to form the infinitives of the 
conjugation Niphal, and indeed of all the derived 
conjugations, are very varied. Other curious 


* e.g. PRYY Jos 1943, ww 2192. 

+ So in a Citian inscription we find the pluperfect formed by 
apposition of 13 kana as in classical Arabic ; Heb. has neither 
the old substantive verb nor the construction. 

¢ Compare especially line 12 with Is 3791 5} ποῦ wy 
nbyinds elsewhere the adverb used with YW is non. “Nh (id.) 
in the sense of ‘ beauty’ occurs Is 585, ww nom is a favourite 
phrase with Koheleth, who, however, is probably later than the 


| inscription. The commencement bears a curious likeness to 


Hezekiah’s hymn, Is 3816, 
§ Ci, Winckler’s Geschichte Israels. 
|| Perhaps an exception should be made in favour of geography. 
| Is 324 3319, 
** Heb. ἸΞ ἽΞΞ Jg 126, 
tt Ezk 2029 is perhaps the most curious. 
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specimens of uncertainty as to the right form 
are to be found in Jos 617: *, Dt 2® 37, Jer 
51° etc. 

The state in which the text of the OT has come 
down to us renders it difficult to speak positively 
on this matter; but perhaps the result of a com- 
parison of the few duplicate texts which we possess 
is such as to show that philological considerations 
did not concern the editors and copyists who were 
also the authors of the historical texts. The 
alterations introduced merely through the absence 
of any idea of accuracy and without any religious 
or political interest, such as are to be observed in 
the parallel texts of Jos 1548 and Jg 12", Is 27-4 
and Mic 4'%, or Is 36-39 and 2 K 18-20, suggest 
the impossibility of basing a grammatical system 
on books so preserved; for it is clear that the 
copyist’s licence extends so far as the substitution 
not only of synonyms, at least for ordinary ideas, 
but of what to the copyist seemed optional gram- 
matical forms for one another, this latter licence 
including not only orthography, but what seem to 
us most serious syntactical variations, resulting in 
what to the rigid grammarian might seem grave 
errors, though the general sense is not affected. 
It is unfortunate that the duplicate texts of Ps 14 
and 53, Ps 18 and 28S 22, and of the oracles 
common to Nu, Is, and Jer, in which the language 
is from the nature of the subject choice and 
obscure, reveal an amount of licence on the 
copyist’s part that is far greater than what appears 
where the texts are easy. How much, therefore, 
that is abnormal in our text is due to the original 
authors and how much to the hands through which 
it has passed, cannot without fresh discovery of 
MSS be ascertained; but it seems likely that if 
there had been Hebrew grammarians as well as 
writing-masters in any pre-Christian century, the 
sphere of the optional in Hebrew grammar would 
have been reduced to narrower limits. There are 
forms in the existing text of the OT which might 
suggest vast surmises as to the extent to which a 
Palestinian could have observed the rules of Arabic 
grammar without being unintelligible.* 

Owing to the fact that the language was never 
fixed by organized study, the distinction of dialects 
and pcriods is hazardous ; and the very diflerent 
opinions that excellent scholars have held about 
the time and place to which portions of the OT 
belong, show that there is little definite to be said 
about these matters. We learn from Jg 12° that 
an Ephraimite could not pronounce the letter v 
correctly ; but it by no means follows that his writ- 
ing would show any signs of this inability. Some 
scholars have attempted to distinguish two dialects 
in the OT, others three (North Palestinian, South 
Palestinian or Simeonic, and Jewish: so Boéttcher, 
Lehrb. i. 15 ff.), but it may be doubted whether there 
is a single grammatical form which can with safety 
be said to belong to one dialect rather than another. 
If it be the case that revisers have introduced 
uniformity where there were previously marked 
differences, we cannot now get behind their work. 
It is, however, possible to note in several of the 
OT narratives peculiar words or usages which may 
have been characteristic of the tribes from which 
those narratives emanated, though the extent of 
the literature at our command does not justify us 
in asserting this positively. Thus mip (Jg 13°) 
may be Danite for ‘razor’ (Arab. miisc), yew (Jg 
1110) Gileadite for ‘witness’ (Eth. samd@it; cf. Pr 
21°), 933 Manassite for ‘to rule’ (Jg 9%). Several 


other curious phrases occur in the history of | 


* 8G. »bdpn Jer 1519 (=mukallila-ni, Schultens); 1730 
Joh45 (=minhu);152 *3nxD1n. Apparently, the use of in and 
im to form the plural was optional, see Mic 312 quoted in Jer 
2618, From Jer 253 and Ezk 14° it might seem that the pre- 
formative of the 4th and 7th conjugation might be pronounced ἐξ, 


Gideon, and several in those of Ehud (Jg 3-*’) and 
Samson (Jg 13-16); perhaps some of those in the 
last two narratives are not Israelitish at all, but 
Moabitice and Philistian ; and indeed in Jg 16% the 
form pny seems clearly intended to be Philistian, 
but is certainly not exclusively so. In the parts 
of the 2nd Bk. of Kings which treat of the northern 
kingdom, scholars have tried to detect much local 
phraseology; and the same has been tried with 
the prophecies of Hosea, Amos, and others. The 
general uniformity of the language renders the 
term ‘dialect’ inapplicable to these minute nuances 
of style, which for the most part may be char- 
acteristic of individual writers rather than of 
regions. 

The chief characteristics of the Israelitish dialect 
were probably fixed by the time of the consolida- 
tion of the united kingdom under David; and it 
is not probable that from that time to the first 
captivity it altered very seriously. The com- 
paraiesly settled state of the country being 
avourable to the growth of the arts and the 
development of profcssions, a certain number of 
words continued to accrue from foreign sources, 
chiefly Assyria * and Egypt, but to some extent 
also Indiay and Greece, while old words were 
utilized to express new ideas, or old roots to form 
fresh derivatives. In the case of the sacerdotal 
profession we can apparently trace the formation 
of a terminology on somewhat the same lines as 
that by which the terminology of Mohammedan 
tradition was afterwards formed. The inability of 
the language to form compounds somewhat hmits 
the resources of the inventors of words; the same 
form has to do duty for ‘to contaminate’ and ‘ to 
declare impure,’ the same for ‘to expiate’ and ‘ to 
offer as an expiatory sacrifice.’ Lexicography is 
slightly more represented in the OT than grammar, 
albeit it is curious that in the one case where a 
technical term is defined at length (Dt 155) that 
term (7p2v) does not recur elsewhere. The wealth, 
however, of the old Arabic language seems to have 
been so great that the preservation rather than 
the invention of words was desirable.§ 

6. Periods.—With regard to the periods of the 
language of the OT it is generally agreed that 
the Bks. of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Danicl display sutticient difference 
from the style of most of the remaining books to 
justify the application of some term like New 
Hebrew to the language in which they are com- 
posed. All these books have in common the 


* eg. Ezk 1693 443, Bab. nidit (Meissner, Babyl. Privatrecht, 
Ῥ. 149); poy, Assyr. isku (tb. 127); D'DI3 nikasz, ib, 

t For India see Comm. on 2K 1022, Lagarde (Ges. Abh., first 
Essay) suggests an Indian origin for 15}, 0293 (Ca 416), and 
By ie -2) = 9 

1 One of the early Rabbis suggested that ΠῚ ΣΡ in Gn 495 was 
the Greek word μώγαιρα (R. Eleazar quoted in Levy, NHWB, 
iii. 116). The identification is tempting, as the word is excecd- 
ingly ohscure; but it is not certainly right. One other pre- 
exilic word 35 is certainly identical with the Greek raiduxis 
(known to Homer); it is un-Semitic in form, and would seem to 
belong to a monogamous community ; and can he derived with- 
out much difficulty from Greek roots. The word spb (Ex 2018 
etc.) seems to he a contraction of the Aram. wen), which in its 
turn can scarcely be anything hut the Greek awueréd-; for it 
has no Semitic affinities, and means ‘a meteoric light,’ which is 
the very sense the word has in old Greck writers (¢.g. déschylus, 
Choéph. 590, λαμπάδες πεδάοροι, mentioned among physical 
terrors). How this word got into Wehrew and Aramaic seems a 
mystery. 3915 of 2 K 930 etc. seems to he the Greek φῦκος, and is 
certainly identical with Lat. fueuvs; but the meaning of the 
Greek word does not quite agree. In post-exilic times the 
immigration of Greek words is easily intelligible, but very few 
can be detected with certainty. ΠΕ of 2 Ch 215 [Eng,16] has 
a Greek appearance, hut cannot be identified ; jV/75N of Ca 89 is 
in the same case. The identification of nz) With λέσχη has 
found little favour. 

§ See the collection in Freytag’s Hinlettung ins Studium der 
Arab. Sprache. 
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employment of Persian* or Aramaic} words for 
ideas which the older Hebrew was quite equal to 
expressing, as well as for ideas which perhaps 
were not known to the older Hebrews; and 
Ecclesiastes in particular is marked by the intro- 
duction of several particles which seem foreign to 
the older language, and which seem to imply that 
the writer had been schooled in some very different 
vehicle of expression. These particles were in- 
herited by the post-biblical literature, with some 


others which are probably asold as Koheleth, though , 


not employed by him. Whether some of his turns 
of expression were suggested by the necessity of 
translating from the Greek cannot at present be 
determined; this ingenious writer has every ap- 
pearance of being a great innovator in language, 
and indeed seems to say so (12°). Esther shares 
with Ecclesiastes some of the new particles, and 
from the nature of its subject-matter exhibits the 
Persian element very markedly. The Hebrew of 
Dn, though marked by conscious imitation of ‘ the 
Bible’ (9°), which is not always, perhaps, felicitous 
(1015 compared with Is 21°), lapses occasionally into 
phrases that are characteristic of the very latest 
style,§ and also has some Syriasms that are peculiar 
to itself.|| The language of the four remaining 
books is practically the same, although the Persian 
element is less apparent in Ch, which, on the 
other hand, exhibit grammatical formations which 
seem Mishnic Ἵ rather than biblical, and Syriac ** 
rather than Hebrew. 

Were more of the historical parts of the Apoc- 
rypha preserved in their original language, it is 
probable that it would chiefly differ from this New 
Hebrew in the introduction of Greek words, such 
as are found in great numbers in the Mishna, but 
the occurrence of which in the later Hebrew of the 
OT as a characteristic of lateness seems doubtful. 
If the Bk. of Ruth belongs to the early part of this 
period, its author has kept it free from the most 
characteristic phrases of the New Hebrew, while 
employing several expressions which, though isol- 
ated, appear to be antique. 

It is certain that a considerable portion of the 
rest of the OT was already known to the writers 
of these works and constituted their classical 
literature; and of this collection the largest 
amount that can be assigned to a single period 
with certainty consists of the Bks. of Jeremiah, 
Kizekiel, and Deuteronomy, the genuineness of the 
greater portion of the first two being ordinarily 
admitted, while there seem cogent reasons for 
assigning the fifth book of the Pentateuch to about 
the same epoch. This may therefore be called the 
‘classical’ period of the language, though the 
portions of Isaiah which belong to the close of the 
Exile seem to surpass them in brilliancy. All 
these books show signs of literary ambition: 
‘Isaiah’ claims, with justice, the possession of 
a scholar’s tongue (50*); Jeremiah is conscious of 
the effects of his oratory (9359), and dictates for a 
reading public (36%); many chapters of Ezk reveal 
study and preparation ; the value which Dt claims 
for its ‘words’ could scarcely be more strongly 


* pind for 72] Est and Ec; ΠῚ for b5w Ezr and Est; ΠΝ 
(perhaps Assyrian rather than Persian) for 78D (Ὁ Καὶ 55) Neh, 
Est, and Ch ; ]3nD or 73975 for nivp Ezr and Est. 

t yor for ny Neh, Est, and Ec; 035 for }O% Ec, Est, Ch; 
12Y for ΠΟ Ec. In Bah. Megillah, 94, attention is called to the 
occurrence of DinD and Ip 

tay (also in Est); 133, ΠΡ", and yw; g wD and yo ἼΠ᾽ 
(also in Est); maw. 

§ 05 ἼΣΗ (108) only in Ch hesides, 49M (1117) only in Est 
besides, nya, Γ ΠΟ Ὁ, ἼΣΡ. 

H [TEX (1115),22} (1143), ow (1122). 

q προ πῷ 2 Ch 3017 is the Mishnic nom. act. 

ἘΠ nya 2 Ch 1712 seems to he a Syriac diminutive. 
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expressed than in 6°10, These writers inherited 
soine prophetic phraseology from earlier prophets 
(Jer 23°!, where a verb ‘to né’um’ is coined, meaning 
to use the characteristic phrase of the prophets), 
and, indeed, some prophetic commonplace (so Jer 
25° seems to give the traditional proem to a pro- 
ae the words recurring from Am 13 πᾷ J] 4") ; 
ut it is probable that in the main their language 
represents that of the ruling and official class at 
Jerusalem in its last century of independence. It 
is not unnatural that there should ke a group of 
words and phrases which are peculiar to Dt and 
Jer, and another group peculiar to Jer and Ezk. 
The greater portion of the OT, however, does 
not consist of works produced by single individuals, 
embodying their ideas in their own language, but 
of the work of schools or societies, who compiled, 
abridged, and edited. The main streams have 
perhaps been separated by critics with success ; 
but each of these main streams is made up of a 
variety of smaller rills, so to speak, which cannot 
be localized. Owing to the variety of the docu- 
ments, written and oral, poetical and prose, which 
are utilized in one place or other of the series which 
extends from Gn to 2 K, we have a great variety of 
idioms exemplified, of which only in rare cases we 
can define either the time or the locality. The 
only cases which deserve much attention are, of 
course, those for which the ordinary language has 
synonyms. In the Bk. of Leviticus a word (mny) is 
used eleven times for ‘neighbour’ which may be said 
to occur nowhere else ; tlis must clearly be indica- 
tive of dialect, but it is not known which. In 
the ‘law of the slave’ (Ex 21”), a phrase (i533) 
for ‘by himself’ occurs three times which is not - 
known elsewhere. In the episode of Esau (Gn 27) 
words occur for such common notions as ‘ to touch’ 
(win), < to plot’ (onina), ‘a quiver’ (°5n), ‘a deceiver " 
(ynynd), ‘a superior’ (7°23), which occur nowhere 
else. All of these would seem to be dialectic; 
and the last, which is the masculine of a word that 
oceurs frequently in the feminine, is certainly so. 
The story of Joseph (Gn 37-50) has a whole 
vocabulary of its own; as dialectic there may be 
characterized the words for ‘just’ (73), ‘sack’ 
(nnndx), ‘restore to his place’ (32 Sy a7), ‘load’ 
(yo). The word for ‘just,’ which occurs five times 


‘in this narrative, but for which in the same sense 


we have to go to Syriac authors, must certainly 
have met us elsewhere in the OT, if we possessed 
other documents of the same place and the same 
time as those to which the original story of Joseph 
belonged. Although many of the expressions 
which the documents employed by the compilers 
contain niust have been as unintelligible to them 
as they are to us, the cases in which they en- 
deavour to interpret or to emend them are rare. A 
case of an emendation occurs in Jg 3%: *, but both 
alternatives are obscure to us. In 18 919 attention 
is called to the ancient import of a word, and in 
Gn 14a hard word is glossed, but in neither case 
is the ancient philology unequivocally confirmed by 
modern. Where we have parallel narratives (as in 
Gn 1593, Dt 151, and Nu 14“) we can sometimes 
trace the remains of ancient interpretations of 
ditiiculties. The reason that these glosses are so 
few is probably to be found in the fact that with 
the Hebrews as with the Arabs a book is rather 
the possession of an individual or a family (Dt 5155) 
than of the public; the skeleton writing almost 
necessitates an authorized exponent. A_ second 
reason is probably to be found in the tendency to 
abridge, which has reduced the Israelitish literature 
to so small a compass. 

Whether it is possible to obtain any fixed lin- 
euistic epochs in the classical and ante-classical 
literature seems exceedingly doubtful. Itis indeed 
possible to tell Aramaisms by phonetic rules ; but 
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as Aramaisms meet us in very early literature,—e.g. 
one of the characteristic words in the story of 
Jephthah is an Aramaism, a word which occurs 
also in Deborah’ssong,*—no argument as to date 
can be drawn from their occurrence, except when 
they belong to the classes already noticed. [rom 
the fact that the Canaanitish and Aramaic peoples 
have the same modification of the old Arabic alpha- 
bet, which they, indeed, subsequently developed 
somewhat differently,—from the fact that the oldest 
Aramaic most resembles Canaanitish, and that one 
of the oldest Canaanitish inscriptions which we 
possess contains an Aramaic word,t it would seem 
that the two nations though speaking different 
languages migrated simultaneously, and, until the 
{inal extinction of Canaanitish, did not cease bor- 
rowing from each other’s vocabulary. We should 
obtain more fixed points from the internal growth 
of the language, if the literature were sufficiently 
large to enable us to name with precision the 
inventors of words; but this we are not able to 
do. Most of the passages that might seem of use 
for the history of particular words, turn out not to 
be so. In Jer 2395 the use of the word massa for 
‘oracle’ is emphatically forbidden ; but we find it 
employed nevertheless by authors far later than 
Jeremiah (Mal 1. The words of Dt 24° seem to 
imply the existence in some form of the technical 
rules of Lv 13 and 14, but it is impossible to say 
how many of the terms there employed existed in 
-the time of the Deuteronomist. A very little of 
the sacerdotal terminology can be traced back to 
those ancient times before the Canaanites separated 
into nations,t but for the origin of most of it we 
have no data. 

The poetical books have been left out of the 
above considerations, because choice and archaic 
language is characteristic of the poetry of all 
nations, and the widely divergent dates assigned 
by the best scholars to various psalms show the 
difficulty that is felt in distinguishing the really 
archaic from affected archaism. The five poetical 
books of the OT would seem to have emanated 
from different schools, and the Psalms and Proverbs 
probably also contain materials collected from very 
different ages. That they emanated from schools 
is shown by the predominance in each of a peculiar 
vocabulary, which in the case of the Psalms would 
seem to have been inherited by the authors of the 
much later Psalms of Solomon. The obscurity and 
rarity of the expressions is in other cases no clue 
to the date of the Psalms, for some of the least 
intelligible phrases are found in compositions which 
are agreed to be exceedingly late.g The Proverbs 
are remarkable as professing to embody the com- 
positions of non-Israelites, but the chapters in 
which these are collected may perhaps have been 
translated, as indeed the text of Pr 25+ implies that 
the proverbs of Solomon were. The nature of the 
collection prevents it from preserving much of the 
popular language, as tlie proverbs of most nations 
do, and as a collection of sayings current among 
the Israelites, such as those to which the prophets 
occasionally refer (cf. Jer 9339 31%, Ex 117), would 
undoubtedly have done. But these exhibit the re- 


*33n'. Moore in his valuable commentary says such an 
Aramaism is impossible in Old Hebrew ; but is not this a ‘Macht- 
spruch’? Similarly, Dillmann tries toexplainaway Δ in Gn 426, 
37) of 281711, 1p: of Jer 205, are also Aramaic. If the form 
kattal be everywhere Aramaic, as it seems to be, it would be 
difficult to point to any portion of the OT that would be 
certainly free from Aramaism (sce Hos δῦ, 1 5. 15.19). Another 
striking case of a word known only from the Aramaic is 
‘up onA in Hezekiah’s ode (Is 3836), 

t nw in the patera of Baal Lebanon. 


t 6.0. now, bb πὸν (at any rate the verb). 5503 would seem 
a ee been borrowed by the Egyptians, whence the Copt. 
chil, 

§ See e.g. Psa 74. 80. 
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mains of a somewhat developed philosophical, or 
perhaps we may say mystic vocabulary, and are 
niarked by the further recurrence of several phrases, 
which, though not technical, seem to have been 
employed only in the school of the writers.* The 
Book of Job, which is ostensibly non-Israelitish 
throughout, is probably, from a linguistic point of 
view, the most remarkable in the OT, though to 
what extent (if at all) it contains non-Israelitish 
materials cannot with the present evidence be de- 
termined. Choice and obsolete phrases seem to be 
paraded here, as in the artificial poetry of the 
Arabs ; but the commentary which may originally 
have accompanied them has not been handed down. 
Modern criticism is inclined to ascribe this book to 
a series of writers; but if so, they must have had 
access to the same sort of literature, for even a 
portion of such doubtful authenticity as the Elihu 
speeches differs from the rest, not so mucli in the 
quality of the language as in the quantity of ob- 
scure and striking expressions, many of which can 
here be interpreted (like those in the rest of the 
book) from the Arabic and Aramaic languages. It 
is probable that the Canticles preserve more of the 
popular style than any other portion of the OT 
poetry. The matter is such that the employment 
of a rustic dialect lends it a special charm ; but the 
dialect cannot any more than the others be located. 
The language of the Lamentations has some 
peculiarities of its own, but also has much in 
common with that of the Psalms.t 

The separation of the sources and the fixing of 
the dates of the pieces composing the O'T has been 
attempted with varying success by modern critics. 
Neither the earhest nor the latest verse in the OT 
can be named with certainty, but there is probably 
none either earlier than 1100, or later than 100 B.c. 
That the earliest fragments were in verse must not 
be hastily assumed, since the Oriental peoples 
employ verse not only to commemorate, but also to 
glorify the past; and, owing to the considerations 
that have already been urged, the verses which are 
occasionally quoted in the older historical books 
in connexion with particular events must, until 
further discoveries of literature, be located rather 
by religious and political than by linguistic data. 

The continuity of the Hebrew language would 
seem to have been finally snapped with the taking 
of Jerusalem by the Ktiomans ; circumstances having 
forced the survivors of that catastrophe to adopt 
some other idiom for the ordinary needs of life, 
though it has not ceased to carry on a sort of 
existence to this day, partly as a learned language, 
partly as a vehicle of cominunication for members 
of the Jewish community throughout the world. 
The commencement of its decay is πὸ doubt to be 
dated from the time when acquaintance with 
another language was necessary for high offices 
of State; and this would seem to have been the 
case in Hezekiah’s time (Is 36"), and was prob- 
ably the case earlier. During the first exile and 
alter it, acquaintance with some other language 
was requisite, not only for the official, but for 
the ordinary householder ; and though Nehemiah 
busied himself with the maintenance of the Jewish 
language in its purity (13°'*+), his own style gives 
us no exalted notion of his standard in that matter. 
The question, however, of the precise epoch at 
which Hebrew ceased to be a living language is 
fraught with considerable difficulty, owing to the 
dearth of materials for settling it. Josephus, wlio 
survived the Fall of Jerusalein, says (BJ, Preface, 


* e.g. YI5D ‘to despise,’ ΠΕ)" for ‘a witnesy ’ yoann. 

+ Driver’s Introductionto the Literature of the ΟἽ" contains 
important observations on the usage of the different writers, 

{ Thus the author of the historical manual Al-Fakhri (circ. 
1250) quotes the verses of the poet at Al-Radj (cire. 1000) on 
Omar 1. (οὖ. 720). 
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§ 1), that beg a Hebrew, he had written a history 
of the war in 1115 native language; but when he 
procecds to state that the whole East, down to the 
remotest of the Arabs, had access to that work, 
such a description applies better to Aramaic than 
to Hebrew. The passages in the writings of the 
Rabbis which bear on this question are too late to 
give trustworthy information. ἢ 

ἡ. Biblical Aramaic.—The earliest Aramaic docu- 
ments which we possess are the inscriptions first 
published by E. Sachan in the Collections of the 
Berlin Museum for 1893, which certify the existence 
of a written Aramaic language for the early part 
of the 8th cent. B.C., or earlier, just as the inscrip- 
tions on weights and indorsements on Assyrian 
contracts, collected in the second volume of the 
CIS, certify it for the latter half of the 8th cent. 
and later. The opinion of M. Maspero, (/.c.) that 
evidence for the existence of the Aramaic language 
is to be found in far earlier Ecyptian documents, 15 
now accepted by Egyptologists. As has already 
been observed, the oldest Aramaic is without a 
number of the characteristies that serve to dis- 
tinguish the later language from Canaanitish; but 
it scems possible that this phenomenon is in part 
due to the influence of the Canaanitish orthography, 
since the Aramaic representation of the letters th 
and df does not seem derivable from the Canaanitish 
and old Aramaic sh and 2, whereas it is easily deriv- 
able from those letters themselves. In grammar 
this Jangnage shows some striking affinity with 
the 5. Arabian dialect Sabsean ; but in vocabulary 
the earliest Aramaic seems to agree remarkably 
with Canaanitish, and though several words which 
are ordinary in Aramaic only figure in poetical 
language in Heb., this is what is frequently found 
in the case of kindred nations. 

The area within which the Aramaic language 
was employed seems even in Babylonian tines to 
have been very great; we have Aramaic inscrip- 
tions and papyri found in Syria, Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Arabia, which there are good grounds for 
regarding as earlier than Cyrus. Its employment 
even in the 8th cent. B.C, as a diplomatic language 
(Is 36") implies an Aramaic hegemony cither in 
polities or literature of some previous century ; for 
it seems clear that the only langnages ever em- 
ployed in this way are such as have for one of 
these reasons become important to members of 
many nationalities. The Aramaic verse in Jer 
(1011) is shown by the form of the word ‘ earth,’ 
and the termination of the word ‘shall perish,’ to 
belong to the carliest form of Aramaic of which 
we have cognizance ; but the fact that the ordinary 
Aramaic for ‘earth’ occurs in the second half of 
the verse shows that no confidence ean be placed in 
the tradition, and it is highly probable that the old 
Aramaic forms should be restored throughout. 
The influence of Assyrian on the old Aramaic was 
very considerable in matters affecting vocabulary— 
such as to leave a permanent mark on the language; 
but on the granimar and syntax it would seem to 
have had either less effect or a different cifect from 
that which it exercised on Canaanitish. The 
aecession of the Persians to world-empire seems to 
have again largely allected the Aramaie vocabn- 
lary ; and the documents in Ezra which belong to 
the Persian period bear witness to the influx of 
Persian words, which, if these documents are 
genuine, the language must almost at the com- 
mencement of that period have undergone. The 
idiom of these documents agrees remarkably with 
that of the papyri edited in CJS (11. Nos. 145 if), 
which some scholars have suspected of Jewish 
origin. The Aramaic parts of Daniel are char- 

* Weiss in bis Studien zur Mischnahsprache (in Hebrew), 


collects some passages which, tbough of intcrest, lead to no 
definite conclusion. 
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acterized by a distinctly more modern idiom than 
that of Ezra; and, indeed, contain such decidedly 
Hebrew construetions that it is evident that either 
their author thought in that language, or they 
represent a translation from it. Of the Aramaic 
inscriptions which have been discovered, perhaps 
those of Palmyra approach most closely to the 
language of Daniel. ‘I'he language has begun to 
assimilate Greek words, but there is as yet no 
recular system of transliteration. The language 
is rigidly distinguished from the later Christian 
Aramaic by the preservation of the old passive 
forms, by the fact that the emphatie form still has 
the force of the definite article, as well as by 
certain peculiarities of grammar and orthography. 
The later Jewish Aramaic, while in some of these 
matters it has developed uniformly with the 
Christian dialect of Edessa, in others has retained 
the older forms, and in vocabulary differs widely 
from all Christian dialects, save that known as 
Palestinian Syriac. Unlike the language of Canaan, 
Aramaic held its ground during the integrity of 
the Roman Empire in the East, developing a 
variety of dialects and of scripts, and, though ousted 
in the seventh and succeeding centuries by Arabic, 
it has still representatives in the dialect of the 
Christians of Mesopotamia, which the mission- 
aries Stoddart, and, more recently, Macleane, have 
endeavoured to provide with grammar and vocabu- 
lary, and in some other less known dialects. 


LiTERATURE.—The history of the earliest grammatical studies 
in Ilebrew is sketched by W. Bacber, ‘die Anfange der Heb. 
Grammatik, in ZDMG xlix. 1-62 and 334-392; for the few 
notices of grammar to be found in the Talinuds see furtber 
A. Berliner, Beitrége zur Heb. Grammatik tn Talmud αἰ. 
Midrasch, Berl. 1879. Bacher’s papers carry the history of 
Ilebrew grammar and lexicography down to the end of the 10th 
cent. ; while the invention of the vowel-points is connectcd 
with the labours of the Massoretes, the first actual autbor of a 
craniiatical treatise was the Gaon Saadya (ob. 941), whose work, 
however, exisis only in quotations; to the 10tb cent, helong 
the Risalah of Jehudah Ibn Koraish, ed. Barges and Goldberg, 
Paris, 1842, the Mahbereth or dictionary of Menabem Ibn Saruk 
(cd. H. Filipowski, Lond. 1854; see also Siegmund Gross, Men«- 
hem DB. Saruk, Breslau, 1872), and the Zeshubhah or ‘ Response’ 
of Dunash B. Labrat (ed. R. Schroter, Breslau, 1866 ; cf. S. ἃ. 
Stern, ‘ Liber Responsionum,’ Vienna, 1870); to the 11th cent. 
the ‘Book of Hebrew Roots’ of R. Jonah, called Abu '1-Walid 
Merwan (ed. by A. Neubauer, Oxford, 1875, cf. Neubauer, 
‘ Notice sur la lexicographie Hébraique,’ in Journ. A siat. 1861), 
and his grammar, called Harrikmah (ed. Goldberg, Frankf. 
See further for tbis early period Ewald u. Dukes, 
Beitrtige zur Geschichte der dltesten Auslegung us.w. des A, 
Testamentes, Stuttgart, 1844, We are brought nearer to modern 
times by the works of Abraham Ibn Ezra, Mfoz'ne Pshon hak- 
kodesh (ed. Heidenheim, Offenbach, 1791), Sefer Sahuth (ed. 
Lippmann, Firth, 1827), and Safah B’rurah (ed, Lippmann, 
Firth, 1839); see also Bacher, Abraham Ibn Hzra als Gram- 
matiker, Strassburg, 1881. To the same century belongs the 
lexicon of Solomon Ibn Parbon, completed at Salerno, 1160 
(ed. 5. G. Stern, Pressburg, 1844; cf. M. Weiner, Parchon als 
Grammatiker u. Lexicograph, Offen. 1870), Still more im- 
portant were the grammatical and lexicographical works of 
David Kimhi (1160-1235), whose AMichiol has been often printed, 
first at Constantinople, 1534; see also J. Tauber, Standpunkt ως 
Leistung des R. D. Kimhi als Grammatiker, Breslau, 1867. 
His dictionary, called Sefer hashshorashim, has also been 
repeatedly printed, most recently by Biesentbal and Lebrecht, 
Berlin, 1847. ᾿ 

The European study of Ilebrew and Chaldee commences with 
the grammars and dictionaries of Sebastian Munster and 
Pagninus, 1525-1543; in the next century the Thesaurus 
Grammatieus of J. Buxtorf, Basel, 1663, was of considerable 
importance. In this century the works of W. Gesenius bave, 
notwithstanding many rivals, maintained their popularity ; his 
Hebrew grammar, which first appeared at Halle, 1813 (followed 
py the more elaborate Lehrgebdude, Leipzig, 1817), has re- 
peatedly been re-cdited and translated; the 26th edition, 
revised by E. Kautzsch, appeared in 1896 at Leipzig, and was 
translated by Collins and Cowley, Oxford, 1898. Of Gesenius’ 
rivals the most eminent was H. Ewald, the author of both a 
larger anda smaller grammar; the 8th edition of the former, 
called Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der heb, Sprache, appeared at 
Gottingen, 1870, the Syntax of which was translated by 
Kennedy, Edinburgh, 1879. Otber important works on Hebrew 
erammar are J. Olshausen’s Lehrbuch, Brunswick, 1861; Fr. 
Bottcher’s Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, Leipzig, 1866 (in many 
respects the fullest that has yet appeared); B. Stade’s Lehrbuch, 
Leipz. 1879 (these three do not touch the syntax); F. E. Konig, 
Hist.-krit. Lehrgebdude, Leipzig, 1881-1897. Driver's Hebrew 


| Lenses (3rd ed., Oxford, 1890); Narper’s Elements of Hebrei 
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Syntax (London, 1890); and Wickes’ Treatises on Ilebrew 
Accentuation (Oxford, 1881-18387), are of great importance. 


Lexicography is mainly represented by various editions of the 
dictionaries of Gesenius (Handwdérterbuch, Leipzig, 1810, 13th 
ed. by Buhl, 1899; new edition by Brown, Briggs, and Driver 
in course of publication; Thesaurus, 1835-1858, finished by 
E. Rédiger); while these can be supplemented by the Con- 
cordances, of which that by Mandelkern, Leipzig, 1896, is the 
newest and fullest. The grammar of the Aramaic parts of the 
OT has been treated most recently by K. Marti in Petermann’s 
series, Leipzig, 1896, and H. Strack, Leipzig, 1896. Some of the 
more important monographs on special questions have been 
noticed above; but the various journals devoted to the study 
of the OT, e.g. the American Hebraica and the German Ζ.4 ΤΊ, 
as well as those devoted to Jewish literature and to Oriental 
study, contain more articles of importance than can be noticed 


here—1899. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


LANGUAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA.—The Apoc- 
rypha may with fair accuracy be described as a 
collection of works emanating from Jewish com- 
munities in the period between the close of the OT 
Canon and the commencement of that of the NT. 
Most of these books seem to have been composed 
in Hebrew, a few in Aramaic, and the rest in 
Greek; but as they were preserved in the Chris- 
tian community, the Hebrew and Aramaic originals 
were at an early time lost or neglected, and their 
place taken by Greek translations ; and in the case 
of some, which never acquired lasting authority, 
the Greek translation itself has been lost, and the 
work preserved, if at all, in secondary versions. 
This has occurred in the case of the Books of 
Enoch and of Jubilees, which are known chicfly 
through Ethiopic versions ; while the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the 
Assumption of Moses, are known in secondary 
translations,—in the first case in a variety of lan- 
guages, in the second in Syriac, and in the third 
in Latin. Books 2 and following of Maccabees are 
known to have been written in the language in 
which we possess them (Greelx); and the same is 
probably the case with the Epistle of Jeremy ; 
but the remaining books would seem to be all 
translations, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish [Lellenistic Greek from translated Hebrew. 
The most ambitious in point of style is the Wisdom 
of Solomon, which few even now regard as a 
translation ; yet the proof that it is one is dificult 
to elude; for 14! ‘for that which is made shall be 
punished together with him that made it’ is 
clearly a mstranslation of a sentence that is 
quoted in the Midrash on Gn 48 (Rabéa, § 96) nwa 
ἼΖΜΙΠ yD py; 3 ww yO pyissw ‘just as the wor- 
shipper is punished so is that which was wor- 
shipped,’ the translator’s mistake being due to his 
giving the verb 3ay its Aramaic sense ‘to do or 
make,’ whereas the author used it in its Hebrew 
sense ‘to worship.’ It may be added that the 
Greek of this verse (τὸ πραχθὲν σὺν τῷ δράσαντι 
κολασθήσεται), Which really means ‘that which has 
been done shall be punished together with him 
that did it,’ shows signs of mistranslation that 
could have been detected without the aid of the 
original. It is, however, certain that the trans- 
lator’s object was rather to provide a masterpiece 
of Greek rhetoric than to reproduce his original 
faithfully ; and in theabsence of materialsit seems 
impossible to fix with precision the lnnits of the 
work translated, or the character of the original 
language, which imust in any case have shown 
signs of Greek influence. 

That the book called Ecclesiasticus orthe Wisdom 
or the Proverbs of Jesus Ben-Sira was originally 
written in Hebrew we know from the statement of 
the Greek translator in his preface; but the date 
of the disappearance of the original is a matter of 
obscurity. Jerome professes to have seenit. The 
writings of the earlier Rabbis contain a certain 
number of quotations from it, which are collected 
by Cowley and Neubauer (A portion of the Orig. 
Hebrew of Ecclus., Oxford, 1896); this collection, 
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however, requires eonsiderable reduction. The 
reason for its disappearance is doubtless to be 
found in the passage in the Gemara of B. San- 
hedrin (f. 1006), in which it is asserted that a Jew 
would risk his eternal salvation by reading it; the 
passages, however, which are eited there both for 
and against this opinion, seem very inadequate for 
either purpose. From these quotations we shoul: 
rather that the author used a language similar to 
that of the Mishnic authors, ὁ.6. a highly developed 
New Hebrew; and this there seems no reason to 
doubt, though it is likely that the quotations 
are not scrupulously accurate. In an essay by 
the present writer, published in 1890, reasons 
were brought forward for thinking that many of 
the differences between the Greek and the Syriae 
versions, both of which were made from the 
original, could be solved by the assumption that 
the writer used New Hebrew words; and that the 
writer used a nine-syllable metre, of which the 
base was a foot called in Greek Bacchic, consisting 
of a short, a long, and a short: the middle syllable 
being invariably long, whereas the others were 
comimon. Ben-Sira, lowever, professes to be in 
the main a compiler from the OT (3.459), which he 
doubtless imitated constantly ; but in this he is 
doing himself an injustice. 

In 1896 a leaf was brought over from Cairo eon- 
taining a portion of Ecclus. in Hebrew, followed by 
the discovery of cther portions, published in the 
work mentioned above, while yet other portions 
await publication.* The present writer has shown 
grounds (The Origin of the Orig. Heb. of Heclus., 
Oxford, 1899) for thinking this Elebrew a retransla- 
tion made in the 11th or 12th cent. A.D., partly 
from the Syriac and partly from a Persian version 
of the Greek.t 

The remaining poetical book in this series, the 
Psalms of Solomon, would seem to have been ren- 
dered into Greek by a specially skilful hand: had 
we the original, it is probable that it would reveal 
little difference in expression from many Psalms in 
the Psalter ascribed to David. 

Of the post-biblical historical writing of the 
Jews occasional fragments are to be found in the 
Talmud, 6.0. B. Kiddushin, f. 66e. The old forms 
are still retained, though the writer introduces 
without scruple vulgarisms of his own age. It is 
probable that the historical portions of the Apoc- 
rypha were in a style similar to this, but of 
course we cannot be sure. The Book of Judith is 
known to have been written in Hebrew from 33, 
where the word ‘saw’ evidently is a mistransla- 
tion of a Hebrew word signifying ‘plain’ (n>) ; 
the statement of Jerome that Chaldee was the 
original language of the book, must therefore be 
regarded as inaccurate. Attempts that have been 
made to find mistranslations from the Hebrew in 
the other books, e.g. in Tobit by I’. Rosenthal 
(Vier Apocryphische Biicher, 1885), and in 1 Mac by 
the same scholar (das erste Makkabdcrbuch, 1867, 
Ὁ. 6) seem to have produced no convincing result. 
The title of the latter, which is handed down by 
Origen, sarbcth sarbane ‘historiw historiolarum’ 
seems certainly Aramaic, and indeed Syriac (hes. 
Syr. eol. 4323. 4), and it 1s unlikely that a Hebrew 
book would have a title of this sort. 

The prophetic and apocalyptic style is repre- 
sented by works ascribed to Baruch, Ezra, and 
others. The Book of Baruch consists very largely 
of phrases taken from the OT, and hence the 
elaborate reconstruction of the original by Kneucker 
(Leipzig, 1879) probably gives a correct idea of the 
author’s style. In the Apocalypse of Baruch some 

* See now Wisdom of Ben Sira, by Schechter and Taylor, 
Camb., 1899 ; and G. Margoliouth in /Qf, Oct. 1899. 

+See Kénig and Margoliouth in Expos. Times, August 1999 


and foll. months ; also Smend in TAL, Sept. 1899; Léviin REY, 
Ap.-June 1899; and Bacher in JQ&, Oct. 1899. 
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relics of the original Hebrew can, it has been 
thought (ἢ. H. Charles in his edition, pp. xliv- 
1111) be discerned in errors of the translation; and 
the same is said to be the case with the Assumption 
of Moses (R. H. Charles in his edition, pp. xxxix— 
xlv). ‘Too little of the original language can in 
any case be recovered to enable us to speak with 
certainty of its character. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The 
subject of this article is the species of Greek in 
which our canonical NT Scriptures are written. 

A person familiar with Attic Greek, who should 
take in hand for the first time a Greek NT, 
could not fail to be struck by its peculiar 
idiom. Apart from traits which distinguish 
one portion of the volume from another (see VY. 
p. 41 below), the language in general would seem 
strange to him—by reason of the admixture of 
popular, not to say plebeian, terms in its vocabul- 
ary; by its occasional outlandish and hardly 
intelligible phrases and constructions; by the 
meagre use of the connectives and other particles 
by which the earlier writers give balance, shading, 
and point to their periods; by the comparative 
avoidance or irregular use of the genitive absolute, 
attraction, and other syntactical devices for secur- 
ing compactness and gradation in the presentation 
of thought; and throughout by a style which, 
though often monotonous, is conspicuous for its 
directness and simplicity ; a style which, while it 
shows occasionally the digressions and broken or 
anacoluthic sentences characteristic of colloquial 
and uneducated utterance, is seldom encumbered 
with parentheses or protracted and entangled 
periods ; a style obviously the expression of men 
too simple, self-forgetful, and earnest to pay much 
heed to literary elegancies or the established rules 
of the rhetorician. 

Before considering in detail the characteristics of 
this variety of Greek, thus distinctly marked in 
vocabulary, construction, and style, we must notice 
briefly its name, its origin, and its history. 

(a) Name.— Some of the names proposed for 
this peculiar idiom are evidently too restricted in 
their reference, as respects time or place or both 
(as, ‘the ecclesiastical dialect,’ ‘the Alexandrian 
dialect,’ ‘Palestinian Greek’). Others, like ‘Jewish 
Greek,’ ‘Jewish-Christian Greek,’ though intrin- 
sically τ ee have failed to gain currency. 
But the appellation ‘ Hellenistic Greek,’ first sug- 
gested apparently by the younger Scaliger, is now 
almost universally accepted. Protests on the 
ground that this name not only fails to indicate 
in what direction the language deviates from 
ordinary Greek (and consequently is less descriptive 
than ‘Hebraic’ or ‘Aramaic Greek’ would be), 
but is also inherently tautological or meaningless, 
because tantamount to ‘Greekish Greek,’ are 
powerless to dislodge it. Its adoption has been 
favoured, doubtless, by the use of ἙἙλληνιστής 
in Ac (6! 955 11” var. fec.) as the designation of 
erecizing or Greek-speaking Jews. The applica- 
tion of the term ‘dialect’ to the Gr. of a particular 
locality and period is infelicitous, since that term 
has already been appropriated by the idiom of the 
several branches of the Greek race. 

(6) Origin.—The literary supremacy of Athens 
(c. B.C. 500-B.c. 300) had caused her dialect, the 
Attic, τρόπον to supplant the forms of the 
language used by the other families of the Gr. 
race; and the diffusion of Greek was much 
furthered through the conquest and colonization 
of the East by Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors. In this process of diffusion, however, the 
Attie dialect itself was modified by the speech and 
usages of the nations among which it spread, till 
at lensth there arose a cosmopolitan type of Greek 


known as the ‘Common Dialect’ (7 κοινή, sc. διάλε- 
ΚΤΟΞ), ὃ; prominent abode of which for two centuries 
or more before the Christian era was the empire of 
the Ptolemies and their capital Alexandria. Here 
dwelt myriads of expatriated Jews, to whom in 
time tlieir native or ancestral tongue became so 
unfamiliar that a Gr. translation of their sacred 
books was prepared to meet their needs (approxi- 
mately between B.C. 285 and B.C. 150 ; see SEPTUA- 
GINT). To this version much of the reverence felt 
for the Heb. originals was soon transferred, and its 
common use by all Jews resident outside of Pales- 
tine did much to fix and perpetuate the type of 
Greek it represents. That Greek, after undergoing 
the modifications resulting inevitably from the use 
of separated localities and intervening generations, 
furnished the vehicle by which the revelation of 
God through Jesus Christ was given to the world. 

Its origin discloses its fitness for its providential 
office. It embodied the lofty conceptions of the 
Heb. and Christian faith in a language which 
brought them home to men’s business and bosoms. 
It was an idiom capable of such use as not to 
forfeit the respect of the cultivated (see, for 
example, Ac 17#*% 926744); yet, in substance, it 
was the language of everyday life, and hence 
fitted for the dissemination of the gospel by 
preaching wherever Greek was spoken. It differs 
evidently from the language of writers hke Philo 
and Josephus, who, though of Heb. extraction, 
addressed themselves to the educated classes and 
aspired after idiomatic elegance of expression. It 
occupies apparently an intermediate position be- 
tween the vulgarisms of the populace and the 
studied style of the litterateurs of the period. 
It affords a striking illustration of the divine policy 
in putting honour on what man calls ‘ cominon.’ 

(c) History.—The true nature, however, of this 
noteworthy idiom was for a time in certain quarters 
unrecognized. ‘This is surprising in view of the 
deviations from the classic standard which stare one 
in the face from every page of the NT. Moreover, 
the educated man among the apostles frankly con- 
fesses his lack of the graces of classic diction (1 Co 
91.4 117, 2Co 11°); and competent judges of Greek 
among the early Christians, such as Origen (c. Cels. 
vil. 59 f., Philocalia, iv., ed. Robinson, p. 41 f.) and 
Chrysostom (Hom. 3 on 1 Co 1”), not only are for- 
ward to acknowledge the literary inferiority of 
the biblical language, but find evidence in that fact 
both of the divine condescension to the lowly and 
of the surpassing dignity of the contents of revela- 
tion in that, though destitute of the charms of 
polite literature, it could yet command the alle- 
giance of the cultivated. Leading scholars of the 
Reformation period also (Erasmus, Luther, Melan- 
chthon, Beza) held in the main the same correct 
opinion. But early in the 17th cent. this opinion 
encountered emphatic dissent, which led to a dis- 
cussion (known as the ‘ Purist Controversy’) which 
was protracted for more than a century, and con- 
ducted at times with no little heat. The heat was 
largely due to the circumstance that those who 
denied the classie purity of NT Greek were thought 
by their opponents to dishonour the divine author 
of the book. But if these over-zealous champions 
of the divine honour had had their way, they would 
have disproved the claim of the volume to be the 
production of Greek-speaking Jews of the lst cent., 
and have nullified the philological evidence it affords 
that, at that epoch, there entered a new and trans- 
forming energy into the realm of human thought. 
We see the foolishness of God to be wiser than 
men. (A full bibliography of this instructive 
controversy, with a critical estimate of the 
arguments advanced on both sides, is given in 
Schmiedel’s Winer, § 2). 

The peculiarities of the NT language will be 
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most conveniently exhibited in connexion with the 
several elements entering into its composition, 
viZ;—= 
I. The later or ‘Common’ spoken Greek. 
Il, The Hehrew or spoken Aramaic. 
ΠῚ. The Latin and other foreign tongues. 
IV. The religious or distinctively Christian element. 
To the consideration of these will he subjoined— 
Vv. Asummary view of the peculiarities of Individual Writers. 
VI. Some of the linguistic Prohlems in the NT, with the aids 
to their solution. 
VIL. A glance at the Bihliography of the subject. 


The peculiarities noticed in the first four divisions may be 
classified as (4) Lexical, and (B) Grammatical :—The former 
comprising—a. New Words, and b. New Meanings; the latter, 
- Peculiarities of Form, and b. Peculiarities of Construction or 
syntax. 

At the outset it should be noted that not a little uncertainty 
Btill exists with regard to many points of detail; and the limits 
of the present exposition will restrict for the most part the 
examples and specifications given to a few representative par- 
ticulars. 

I. THE ‘COMMON’ OR SPOKEN GREEK.—(A) In 
its Lexical relations:—a. New words. A few of 
the NT words commonly reckoned as belonging to 


later Greek are the following :— 


ἀβαρής, ἀγαλλιάομαι, ἀγνόημα, ἀδηλότης, ἄθεσμος, 
ἀθετέω, ἀκαιρέομαι, ἀκατάλυτος, ἀκατάπαυστος, ἀλεκτορο- 
φωνία, ἀλληγορέω, ἀμετάθετος, ἀμετανόητος, ἀνάδειξις, 
ἀναθεωρέω, ἀναντίρρητος, ἀναπολόγητος, ἀνάχυσις, ἀντι- 
διατίθημι, ἀντοφθαλμέω, ἀνυπότακτος, ἀπαράβατος, ἀπελ- 
πίζω, ἀπερισπάστως, ἀποθησαυρίζω, ἀποκαραδοκία, ἀπο- 
κεφαλίξζω, ἀπρόσιτος, ἀστοχέω, ἀτενίζω, βραβεῖον, 
γογγύζω, γοννπετέω, δεισιδαιμονία, διαγνωρίζω, δια γρη- 
γορέω, διαυγάζω, διαφημίζω, διερμηνεύω, διθάλασσος, 
διοδεύω, δίψυχος, δουλαγωγέω, δυσερμήνευτος, ἐγγίζω, 
ἐγκακέω, ἐγχρίω, ἐθνικός, ἐκδαπανάω, ἐκδικέω (etc.), 
ἔκθαμβος, ἐκπλήρωσις, ἐκτένεια, ἐξαρτίζω, ἐξισχύω, 
ἐπιθανάτιος, ἐπισκηνόω, ἐπιχορηγέω, ἑτερόγλωσσος, εὐα- 
ρεστέω, εὐδοκέω, εὐθνδρομέω, εὐκαιρέω, εὔκοπος, ἡμεώριον, 
ἤρεμος, θηριομαχέω, θριαμβεύω, ἱματισμός, ἰσότιμος, 
καθημερινός, καταβαρέω, καταγωνίζομαι, κατάκριμα, 
κατάλυμα, καταντάω, καταπονέω, κατοπτρίζομαι, κενο- 
δοξία, κερματιστής, κωμόπολις, μεθερμηνεύω, μεταμορφόω, 
μετριοπαθέω, νεωτερικός, ὁδηγός, οἰκοδομή, ὀψώνιον, 
παλινγενεσία, πάντοτε, παραχειμασία, παρείσακτος, παρεισ- 
έρχομαι, παρεπίδημος, περιλάμπω, περιοχή, πορισμός, 
προελπίζω, προσεγγίζω, πρόσκαιρος, προσκληρόω, ῥᾳδι- 
otpynua, σημειόω, σκωληκόβρωτος, στρατολογέω, στρα- 
Toreddpyns, συνκατάθεσις, συνβασιλεύω, συνμερίζω, 
συνοδία, συνπνίγω, συνυποκρίνομαι, τελώνιον, τετράδιον, 
τετράρχης, τρίστεγος, υἱοθεσία, ὑπερπλεονάζω, ὑπογραμ- 
μός, ὑπολιμπάνω, ὑποτύπωσις, φίλαυτος, φιλήδονος, 
χειρδγραῴφον. Several verbs in -dw (6.0. ἀνακαινόω, 
δολιόω, δυναμόω, xapirdw), -ἰζω (e.g. αἰχμαλωτίζω, 
ἀναθεματίζω, ἀνεμίζω), -εὐω (6.0. αἰχμαλωτεύω, γυ- 
μνιτεύω, μαθητεύω, μεσιτεύω) are either of later 
colnage or modifications of earlier endings. 

These may serve as specimens of the difference 
between the vocabulary of the NT and that of 
the classic writers. But it must be remembered 
that our imperfect knowledge makes it impossible 
to say how many such words, apparently late, are 
merely old words reappearing after a period of 
disuse—a phenomenon often exemplified in our 
own vernacular; or how far, again, they may 
have been long current in colloquial speech, al- 
though remaining foreign to the language of litera- 
ture, as, for example, the swarm of everyday 
deities catalogued by Augustine in his de Civitate 
Dei, iv. 8, 11, 21, are alien to the Jupiter, Juno, 
and the rest that make up the literary ‘properties’ 
of the poets. 

But this list of specimen words brings to view 
certain general characteristics of the NT vocabul- 
ary; for example, its employment of terms which 
in the earlier Greek are distinctly literary and 
even poetic. To some such already given may 
be added the following: ἀγέλη, ἀδάπανος, ἀδημονέω, 
αἰσθητήριον, ἀλυσιτελής, ἀμάω, ἄμεμπτος, ἀμέριμνος, 
ἀναθάλλω, ἀνακράζω, ἀνήμερος, ἀπαλλοτριόω, ἀπέραντος, 


ἀπόδημος, ἀποφθέγγομαι, ἀποτομία (-“ws), ἀποψύχω, 
ἀσάλευτος, ἀσχήμων, ἄτακτος, ἀτιμάζω, αὐγάζω, αὐθάδης, 
αὔξω, αὐτόχειρ, αὐχέω, ἄφαντος, adplfw, βαρέω͵ 
βαστάζω, βρέχω, βρώσιμος, γενετή, δέσμιος, διανγής, 
διηνεκής, δόλιος, ἔκδηλος, ἐκμάσσω, ἐκτελέω, ἐμβατεύω, ἐμ- 
παίζω, ἐμφανίζω, ἐνάλιος, ἐπαιτέω, ἐπακροάομαι, ἐπικέλλω, 
ἐπισφαλής, ἐρείδω, ἐριθίζω, ἐσθής, εὐδία, εὐσχημοσύνη, 
εὐφροσύνη, ἤπιος, ἠχέω (ἢχοΞς), θανάσιμος, θεοστυγής, 
θύελλα, θυμομαχέω, ἱκμάς, ἱμείρομαι (ὁμ.), κακόω, καύ- 
χημα, κενόω, κλαυθμός, κλέος, κλύδων, κολλάω, κραταιός, 
κυρόω, λάμπω, μαγεύω, μαστίζω, μητρολῴας, μόχθος, 
μνελός, μωμάομαι, νυστάζω, ὀδύνη, οἰκτιρμός, ὅρασις, 
οὐρανόθεν, πανοικεί, πανπληθεί, παραλογίζομαι (etc.), 
παροτρύνω, πενιχρός, πιάζω, πολυποίκιλος, προπετής, 
ῥιπίζω, ῥυπαρός, σαπρός, σκορπίζω, συμπαθής, τηλαυγῶς, 
τρόμος, τρύβλιον, τυρβάζω, ὑπερήφανος, φαντάζω, φέγγος, 
φιμόω, χειμάζομαι, χειραγωγέω, χλιαρός, ὠδίνω. 

Conspicuous in it also is the later Greek fond- 
ness (agrecably to the popular striving after strong 
expressions) for compounded and sesquipedalian 
words. Of these the following may serve as addi- 
tional representatives: ἀνεκδιήγητος, ἀνεκλάλητος, 
ἀνεξερεύνητος, ἀνεπαίσχυντος, ἀνταποκρίνομαι, dvoBd- 
στακτος, ἐμπεριπατέω, ἐξαγοράξω, ἐξακολουθέω, ἐξανα- 
τέλλω, ἐξομολογέω, ἐπιγαμβρεύω, ζωογονέω, καταβραβεύω, 
καταδυναστεύω, κατασοφίζομαι, κατισχύω, λιθοβολέω, 
ματαιολογία, μετοικεσία, οἰκοδεσποτέω, ὀλιγόψνχος, 
πατροπαράδοτος, προσαναβαίνω, προσαναπληρόω, προσ- 
ανατίθημι, προσκαρτερέω, προσπορεύομαι, συναναμίγνυμι, 
συνευωχέομαι, συνκαταψηφίζω, συναντιλαμβάνομαι, συνυ- 
ποκρίνομαι, συννπουργέω. 

The biblical writers indulge this partiality still 
further; as witness such words as the following: 
ἀγενεαλόγητος, αἱματεκχυσία, ἀλλοτριοεπίσκοπος, ἀνεξί- 
κακος, ἀνθρωπάρεσκος, διενθυμέομαι, ἐκζητέω, ἐκμυκτη- 
ρίξω, ἐκπειράζω, ἐξαστράπτω, ἐπαναπαύω, ἐπιδιατάσσομαι, 
ἐπιδιορθόω, ἐπισκενάζω, ἐπισυντρέχω, lepoupyéw, κατα- 
κληροδοτέω, κατακληρονομέω, καταλιθάζω, κατεξουσιάζω, 
κατεφίστημι, κατοικητήριον, μισθαποδοσία, ὀρθοτομέω, 
ὁρκωμοσία, ὀχλοποιέω, παραπικραίνω, περιαστράπτω, 
ποταμοφόρητος, προενάρχομαι, συναιχμάλωτος, ὑπερεκ- 
περισσῶς, ὑπερεντυγχάνω, χρηστολογία, χρυσοδακτύλιος, 
Moreover, not a few decomposite words are found 
in it—as in general in the later Greek—which 
have been formed by prefixing a preposition (as 
ἐπί͵ dud, παρά, πρό, πρός, σύν, ὑπέρ) to a word already 
in use. Conversely, simple verbs are sometimes 
substituted for their compounds more usual in the 
classic period; as, ἐρωτάω for érepwrdw (Mk 85), 
κρύπτω for ἀποκρύπτω (Mt 11”), ἀθροίξζω for συναθροίξω 
(LI 24°), δειγματίξω for παραδειγματίξω (Mt 115), ὀχλέω 
for ἐνοχλέω (Ac 5), τρέφω for dvarpédw (Lk 41), 

Another characteristic of NT Greek (as of 
modern Greek, and indeed of popular speech in 
general) appears in the disproportionate number 
of so-called diminutives its vocabulary contains: 
ἀρνίον, γυναικάριον, ἐρίφιον, θυγάτριον, ἰχθύδιον, κλινάριον, 
κλινίδιον, κοράσιον, κυνάριον, ὀνάριον, ὀψάριον, (παιδίον) 
παιδάριον, πινακίδιον, πλοιάριον, ποίμνιον, προβάτιον, 
σανδάλιον, στρουθίον, σχοινίον, φορτίον, ψιχίον, ψωμίον, 
ὠτάριον, ὠτίον are among them ; and even βιβλαρίδιον, 
a diminutive of a diminutive, occurs. Several of 
these words have quite lost any diminutive force— 
if indeed they ever had it (οἵ, e.g. θηρίον, κρανίον, 
cte.). For ὠτάριον (Mk 1447, Jn 18”), ὠτίον (Mt 26°), 
Li (225") substitutes οὖς. 

b. But not merely had later Greek, as it dis- 
closes itself in the NT, enlarged its vocabulary by 
the introduction of new words (or the revival of 
those long disused), it had also modified more or 
less the meaning of many retaincd from the classic 
period. This is exemplified by the meanings sub- 
joined to the following words: ἀκαταστασία “ politi- 
cal disorder,’ ἀνάκειμαι and ἀναπίπτω ‘recline at 
table,’ ἀναλύω ‘depart (from life),’ ἀναστρέφομαι 
‘conduct one’s self,’ ἀντίλημψις ‘help,’ ἀποτάσσομαι 
‘bid farewell,’ ‘renounce,’ ἀφανίζω ‘render un- 
sightly,’ γενήματα ‘fruits of the earth,’ δῶμα ‘house: 
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top,’ ἔντευξις ‘petition,’ évrpowy ‘shame,’ ἐρεύγομαι 
‘speak out,’ épwrdw ‘request,’ εὐσχήμων * honour- 
able’ of rank, εὐχαριστέω ‘thank,’ (womodéw “ cause 
to live,’ ‘quicken,’ καταστολή ‘apparel,’ ξύλον “ἃ 
tree,’ τὰ περίεργα ‘magic,’ περισπάομαι ‘be dis- 
tracted’ (with cares, ete.), πτῶμα (without adjunct) 
‘a corpse,’ ῥύμη “ἃ street,’ στέλλομαι * withdraw,’ 
στιγμή ‘moment,’ συνκρίνω ‘compare,’ ‘interpret,’ 
συνίστημι ‘establish,’ ‘prove,’ σχολή ‘school,’ σώματα 
(without adjunct) ‘slaves,’ τρώγω ἔν. ἐσθίω, φθάνω 
‘come to,’ ‘arrive at,’ yoprdtw ‘feed’ (of persons), 
ὑπάρχω nearly 2.¢. εἰμί, χρηματίζω ‘be styled’ or 
‘called.’ And when the modification is not so 
marked as in these cases, there is at times a 
change in frequency of use which indicates a 
change at least in connotation. This is illus- 
trated in the use of βλέπω, θεωρέω, and dpdw to 
express seeing; of ἔρχομαι, πορεύομαι, and ὑπάγω to 
denote going; of λαλέω and λέγω in reference to 
speaking. ‘he caste or social status, so to speak, 
of words varied in ancient as it does in modern 
times with age and locality. 

Many verbs, moreover, which in the earlier lan- 
puage were commonly transitive, assumed a re- 
flexive or neuter sense ; 6.5. ἀπέχω (Lk 15”), ἀπορίπτω 
(Ac 27%), αὐξάνω, αὔξω (Mt 6, Eph 271), ἐνισχύω (Ac 
919), ἐπιβάλλω (Mk 437), κλίνω (11.913), παραδίδωμι (perh. 
Mk 4°), στρέφω (Ac 74) and its compounds. On 
the other hand, some neuter verbs came to be used 
transitively or causatively; as, βλαστάνω (Ja, 5), 
βλασφημέω (Mt 27%), γονυπετέω (Mt 1713), διψάω and 
mwewdw (Mt 5°), ἐμπορεύομαι (2 P 95), εὐδοκέω (Mt 1918), 
μαθητεύω (Mt 28). An interesting extension of 
this usage appears in 5 γὰρ dwédavey .. . ὃ δὲ ξῇ 
(Ro 619). 

(6) But this brings to our attention the Gram- 
matical peculiarities which the language of the 
NT exhibits in common with later Greek. Pecu- 
liarities of this class, whether relating to form 
or to construction, are much less numerous than 
those which, agreeably to the general law of 
growth in language, affect its vocabulary. 

a The peculiarities of form are some of them 
common to the different dialects of the earlier 
Greek; as, βούλει, ὄψει, διδόασι, τιθέασι, ἐδαφιοῦσιν, 
ἠδυνάμην, ἤμελλε, ἠβουλήθην, to the Attic; dat. 
γήρει, gen. and dat. in -ης, -y, from nouns in -ρᾶ (as 
μάχαιρα, πρῷρα, πλήμμυρα, σπεῖρα), the presents γίνομαι, 
γινώσκω, also εἶτεν (εἶτα), after the Ionic; ἀφέωνται 
(for ἀφεῖνται), ἤτω (for ἔστω), ὄρνιξ (ὄρνις), held to be 
Dorie; ἐδυνάσθην, collat. form οὗ ἠδυνήθην, ἐκάμμυσα 
(καμμύω), ῥήσσω (ῥάσσω), Epic; ἀποκτέννω (-κτείνω), 
Holic. Others may be traced to the popular pre- 
ference for regularity of inflection : e.g. the change 
of verbs in μὲ into verbs In w; the termination -cae 
in the 2nd pers. sing., as δύνασαι, καυχᾶσαι ; the in- 
flection ofa, -das, -dare, etc.; the aorists ἔδωσα, 
ἔζησα, ἡμάρτησα, ἦξα from ἄγω, ἧξα (2) from ἥκω, 
and the like. There is also a propensity to omit 
the augment of the pluperfect, and especially to 
give the 2nd aor. the endings of the first, as 
εἴδαμεν, -av, εἶπαν, ἔπεσα, -av, ἦλθαν, ἐλθάτω, ete.; 
and in the imperfect of ἔχω we find εἶχαν and 
εἴχοσαν (so ἐδίδοσαν, ἐδολιοῦσαν), due doubtless to 
the love of assimilation in form. Sundry nouns 
have varying genders, as ὁ and ἡ βάτος, ληνός, λιμός 5 
ὁ and τὸ ἔλεος, ζῆλος, ἦχος (3), θεμέλιος -λιον, πλοῦτος, 
σκότος Σ ἣ νίκη and τὸ νῖκος: and even a twofold 
declension, as δεσμός plur. -μοί and -μά, ἔλεος -ov 
and -ous, σκότος -ov and -ouvs, also nouns ending in 
-apxos, -ἄρχης (as ἑκατόνταρχος and éxarovrdpyns) ; 
others show a preference at times for the uncon- 
tracted forms, as ὀστέα, ὀστέων. The same tendency 
to assimilate explains, probably, the fondness for 
terminal »y:—both in nouns, as ἄρσεναν, μῆναν, ἀσεβήν, 
ἀσφαλήν, συγγενῆν, χεῖραν ; and in verbs, as 8rd 
pers. plur. of the perfect, γέγοναν, ἔγνωκαν, εἴρηκαν, 
ἑώρακαν (ἑόρακαν), πέπτωκαν (πέπωκαν). Here it was 
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favoured by the gradual obscuration of the dis- 
tinction between the perfect and the aorist (see 
in b below), to which cause also may be due the 
occasional appearance of the ending -xes for -xas 
in the 2nd pers. sing. of the perfect. The dual 
number has disappeared, and the word δύο itself 
tends to become indeclinable. Particles of rest 
(ποῦ, ὅπου, etc.) have superseded those of motion 
(ποῖ, ὅποι, etc.); εἷς has encroached largely upon 
the province of τις, and πότερος (-pov, except in 
Jn 717) has disappeared. 

Negligent or variant pronunciation appears in 
irregularities of spelling ; such as the retention of 
μ in sundry forms and derivatives of λαμβάνω (as 
λήμψεσθαι, ἀνάλημψις, etc.); the neglect of assimi- 
lation in compounds of ἐν and σύν ; the doubling 
or non-doubling of ν, p, and some other letters, 
e.g. γένημα ; inconsistency respecting v movable, 
elision, and the final s in ἄχρις, μέχρις, οὕτως, The 
interchange of sundry letters, as in μαστός and 
μασθός, ζβέννυμι and σβέννυμι, σφυρίς and σπυρίς, οὐθείς 
and οὐδείς, ποταπός and ποδαπός : and especially in 
the case of the vowels εἰ, ¢, 7, 4, as well as a, ε, a 
tendency to that obliteration of distinctions which 
culminated in itacism and the pronunciation of 
modern Greek. 

Many of these irregularities, and others both of 
form and pronunciation, have been adopted by the 
editors of the text of the NT in conformity with 
the usage of the oldest extant MSS; but how far, 
in any given ease, they are to be set down to the 
account of the original authors or of later scribes, 
is a question to be settled only after the other 
nearly contemporary writings have been edited 
with equal attention to such details, and in the 
light of the accumulating testimony of inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and other relics. 

b. The Syntactical peculiarities which the NT 
shares in common with later and spoken Greek, 
though less numerous than the formal, are not 
less noteworthy. They appear particularly in the 
constructions of the verb. Besides those alluded 
io in the opening paragraph of this article, may 
be mentioned :—the general disuse of the optative 
in dependent sentences; the weakening of con- 
structions with ἕνα (a particle which had nearly 
supplanted ὅπως), which often have the force merely 
of the classic infinitive; the interchange of édv 
and ἄν ; the use of ὄταν with the indicative (Rev 8'), 
and in dependent clauses to denote indefinite fre- 
quency ; an extended use of ὅτι, and also of tha 
finalinfin., the genitival infin., and the infin. with 
ἐν and es; the scanty employment of interrogative 
particles, and the use of εἰ in direct questions 
(perhaps a Hebraism); the ordinary substitution 
of the present participle for the future, and in 
general a fondness for the present tense (especially 
λέγει, ἔρχεται, ete.) agreeably to the love of vivid- 
ness and directness; a lax use of the aorist parti- 
ciple, in fact a tendency to blur the distinction 
between the aor. tense and the perfect; the use 
of ὄφελον as a particle of wishing; the prefixing 
of ἄφες to the hortatory subjunctive, and the pleo- 
nastic use of the imperatives of ὁρᾶν, βλέπειν (as 
ὁρᾶτε βλέπετε ἀπό, etc. Mk 8"); the tendency of μή 
to encroach on the province of ov, especially with 
infinitives and participles, and to prevent a hiatus ; 
the use of the compound negative οὐ μή; employ- 
ment of εἰμί with the participle as a periphrasis 
for the simple verb; and the freq. omission of tlie 
copula εἰμί ; carelessness in placing particles (6.0. dpa 
Lk 11%: 48, ye Lk 118, τοίνυν He 13, ὅμως Gal 3"). 

The popular striving after emphasis which ap- 
pears in many of these usages shows itself, further, 
in the use of the active voice with the rellexive 
pronoun instead of the middle; of ἔδιος instead of 


the simple possessive pronoun; of es for the i- 


definite τις, and, in general, a needless multiplica- 
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tion of pronouns; of devices for strengthening the 
forms of comparison, 6.5. ἐλαχιστότερος, μειζότερος, 
μᾶλλον περισσότερον, and the use of παρά and ὑπέρ 
with comparatives instead of ἤ (yet ἢ alone is at 
times used with comparative force, 6... Mt 18%, 
Lk 15’, 1 Co 14); of prepositions to reinforce the 
simple cases. The use of the neut. sing. of an 
adjective with the art. as a substitute for the 
abstract noun, though not unusual in the classics, is 
more common in Paul and Hebrews, and in the later 
Gr. writers became a striking literary mannerism. 

II. THE ARAMAIC AND HEBREW ELEMENT.—It 
is usual to distribute the Hebraisms of the NT 
into two elasses: ‘perfect’ or pure Hebraisms, 
which consist of such words, phrases, and con- 
structions as have no precedent or analogue in 
extant Gr., and hence are held to be directly 
transferred to the NT from the mother tongue of 
the Jews; and ‘imperfect’ Hebraisms, consisting 
of Hebraistic expressions to be found, indeed, for 
substance in Gr., but the use of which by the NT 
writers is most naturally traced to the influence 
of their native language. The limits of this latter 
class, however, our scanty knowledge of tlie his- 
tory of the later Gr. language makes it difficult 
to tix; and for our present purpose it will be more 
convenient to follow the classification adopted by 
us hitherto. A just impression, moreover, of this 
element of the NT language requires that our 
presentation of facts should be liberal and in- 
elusive, rather than rigorously restricted. For 
example, the word σπέρμα with the meaning pro- 
geny may be traced as far back as Aischylus and 
Pindar; but the more than thirty instances of its 
use in this sense in the NT fairly entitle it to be 
enrolled as a Hebraism. 

(A) Lexical Hebraisms :—not all of which, be it 
Ler ea Ie first make their appearance in the 

a. New words.—Of these, some are (1) Semitic 
words simply transliterated ; as, ἀββά, ἁλληλουιά, 
ἀμήν, γαββαθά, γολγοθά, κορβάν, πάσχα, ῥαββεί etc., 
ῥακά, σαβαώθ, σατάν, σίκερα, ταλειθά, χερουβείν ; others 
are (2) Grecized by some slight change, generally 
of termination; as, βάτος, yéevva, ζιζάνιον, (and as 
is commonly thought) κάμηλος, κιννάμωμον (to which 
may prob. be added the names of several other 
plants and spices, as well as of precious stones; 
as, κύμινον, λίβανος, συκάμινος, ὕσσωπος, σάπῳειροϑ), 
κόρος, μαμωνᾷς, μάννα, σάτον, σάββατον. 

b. Far more numerous are the words and phrases, 
Gr. in form, which under Heb. influence have 
taken on a new mcaning ; as, ἄγγελος (apxayyedos), 
ὁ αἰὼν οὗτος (ἐκεῖνος, ὁ μέλλων), ἀνάθεμα (-τίζειν), 
γλῶσσα ἃ. people,’ δέειν and λύειν ‘to forbid’ and 
‘permit,’ ὁ διάβολος, δόξα ‘brightness’ (rod φωτός, 
Ae 2917, δύναμις τοῦ οὐρανοῦ (of the stars), ἐνώπιον 
τοῦ θεοῦ ‘in the judgment of God,’ ἐξομολογεῖσθαι 
‘give praise,’ ἐξζορκιστής ‘an exorcist,’ ἐπισκοπή of 
the divine visitation, μακροθυμέω ‘be long-suffering,’ 
νύμφη ‘daughter-in-law,’ οἰκοδομεῖν in trop. sense (1), 
ὄνομα ‘authority,’ ὀφθαλμὸς πονηρός of envy, ὀφει- 
λέτης (-λήματα, In reference to sin), περιπατεῖν and 
ὁδός in a technical sense, of a eourse of life, (ποιεῖν 
νόμον in classic Greek ‘to make a law’) ποιεῖν τὸν 
νόμον *to do, keep, the law,’ πορεύεσθαι ‘to dic,’ 
also w. ὀπίσω τινός to ‘become one’s follower,’ rop- 
νεύειν (-vela) of idolatry, πρόσωπον θαυμάζειν and 
λαμβάνειν, also els πρόσωπον βλέπειν, ete., of exter- 
nals, σκάνδαλον (-λίζειν) in a fig. sense, σπέρμα “" off- 
spring,’ φωτίζω of spiritual enlightenment. 

Not a few are due to national institutions, 


usages, historic incidents, and the like; as, dxpo- | 


βυστία, ἀποδεκατόω, ἀποσυνάγωγος (ἀρχισυνάγωγος, 
etc.), οἱ ἄρτοι τῆς προθέσεως, ypauuareds, διαθήκη, 
διασπορά, δωδεκάφυλον, ἐνκαίνια (-νίζω), ἐπιγαμβρεύω, 
εὐνουχίζω, θυσιαστήριον, τὸ ἱλαστήριον, καθαρίζω and 
κοινόω levitically, κληρονομέω in its technical use, 


λατρεία the ritual service, λυτρόω in its theocratic 
sense, μοσχοποιέω, νομοδιδάσκαλος, ὁλοκαύτωμα, πατρι- 
ἄρχης, πεντηκοστή, πρεσβυτέριον, προσήλυτος, προφήτης, 
πρωτοκαθεδρία, πρωτοτόκια, σκηνοπηγία, vids τοῦ ἀν- 
θρώπου (τοῦ θεοῦ), φυλακτήριον. There are indica- 
tions, however, that some of these terms (6.0. 
kabapiiw, πρεσβνυτέριον, mpopyrns) were known to 
heathen usage in a religious reference (Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, Marburg, 1897). 

Others spring from the Oriental love of pictorial- 
ness and elrcumstantiality ; as, ἀπερίτμητος τῇ Kap- 
dia, ἐν καρδίᾳ λέγειν, ἡ καρδία ἡμῶν πεπλάτυνται, ἐν 
Ὑεννητοῖς γυναικῶν, ἐν ἡμέραις “Hpwdov, ἐνωτίζεσθαι, 
ἔσκαψε καὶ ἐβάθυνε, ζητεῖν τὴν ψυχήν τινος, καρπὸς τῶν 
χειλέων, ποτήριον in a fig. application, σὰρξ καὶ αἷμα, 
σπλαγχνίζεσθαι, στηρίζειν τὸ πρύσωπον, στόμα μαχαίρης, 
υἱός or τέκνον with the gen. especially of an abstract 
(6... εἰρήνης, βροντῆς, φωτός, ὀργῆς, ὑπακοῆς, etc.), 
χεῖλος τῆς θαλάσσης. 

But some of these phrases may with equal pro- 
priety be ranked with— 

(8) Grammatical Hebraisms.— The great dis- 
similarity in structure between the Heb. and the 
Gr. operated as a barrier to the free introduction 
of the characteristic idioms of the former language 
into the latter. The grammatical influence of 
their native tonguc shows itself in the NT writers 
rather in their general style of expression; in 
particular, a marked inaptness in the use of 
moods (even as compared with contemporary Gr. 
authors), simplicity of construction, and a co- 
ordination of clauses which would have seemed 
monotonous if not illogical to a Greek. Stall, 
usages are not wanting which distinctly recall the 
Hebrew. Among them are the following :—An 
extended use of prepositions; for instance, ἐν (cf. 
3): not only in construction with verbs, as εὐδοκεῖν, 
ὀμνύειν, ete., but particularly with instrumental 
force, as κράζειν ἐν φωνῇ μεγάλῃ (Rev 14"), ποιεῖν 
κράτος ἐν βραχίονι (Lk 151), πολεμεῖν ἐν τῇ ῥομφαίᾳ τοῦ 
στόματος (Rev 918).---εἰς (cf. δ); in such phrases as 
γίνεσθαι els οὐδέν (Ae 5°), λαμβάνειν els κληρονομίαν 
(He 118), λογίζεσθαι els περιτομήν (Ro 2°); and in 
general, its insertion before the second accusative 
after verbs signifying ‘make,’ ‘hold,’ etc., as, εἰς 
προφήτην αὐτὸν εἶχον (Mt 2148).---ὠἀὠὀΙπό (cf. 9): as, 
φεύγειν ἀπό, etc. (Mt 3’, Jn 105).--- ἐπί (cf. 2.) : as, 
ἐλπίζειν ἐπί, etc.—perd (ef. oy): μεγαλύνειν, ποιεῖν, 
ἔλεος μετά, ete. (Lk 158. 7).—Periphrastic expansions 
of prepositions :—by the use of ὀφθαλμός (cf. ya) 
Mt 21%, Lk 1922 ;—mpécwmor (ef. 355) Ac 54, Mk 1?, 
Ac 1351. «στόμα (cf. 53) Mt 4", Lik 1%, (8. by) 2 Co 
181, Mt 186 ;—yelp (ef. na) Jn 10”, Gal 3139, Ac 9533 
7°,—The employment of ἔμπροσθεν (Mt 1155 18%), 
ἐνώπιον (Ac 6°), κατενώπιον (Eph 13), κατέναντι (Ro 42"), 
ὀπίσω (Lik 1457), as prepositions.—The pleonastic use 
of pronouns (see above, 1. B. Ὁ, sub fin.), especially 
αὐτός (e.g. Rev 2%17), which is even added in a 
relative sentence (Mt 313, Mk 7%, Rev 72:9 ete.).— 
The use of a limiting genitive to express quality 
(Lk 185, Ja 241°%),—The use of (a superfluous) καὶ 
ἐγένετο (or ἐγένετο δέ) before a specification of time 
or occurrence.—An imitation of the Heb. infinite 
absolute by a cognate dative prefixed to the verb 
(as ἐπιθυμίᾳ ἐπεθύμησα Lk 22%, χαρᾷ χαίρει Jn 8333), or 
(iu quotations) by a prefixed participle (as βλέποντες 
Brévere Mt 13%, cf. the pictorial ἀναστάς or πορευθείς 
before a verb).—ef (cf. Heb. ax) in sentences with 
suppressed apodosis as a formula of swearing or to 
express emphatic negation (He 43:5, Mk 8'*).—A lax 
use of ἀποκρίνομαι (cf. 137) when no proper question 
has preceded.—mpoorl@yu: (ef. 10!) with an infin. to 
express repetition (6.4. προσέθετο τρίτον πέμψαι Lk 
2000 12). A superfluous use οἱ ὄνομα (Mt 17, Lk 
21; found in papyri as early as B.C. 260).—The 
repetition of a numeral to give it distributive force 
(e.g. δύο δύο Mk 67; cf. συμπόσια συμπόσια, πρασιαὶ 
πρασιαί Mk 6%, (and probably) ἡμέρᾳ καὶ ἡμέρᾳ ἢ Co 
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416 ot... mas equivalent to ovdels.—Such phrases 
as τί ἐμοὶ καὶ ool (Mk 153, Jn 24), rept ἁμαρτίας, se. 
θυσία (Ro 83 ἢ). 

The majority of these Hebraistic forms and con- 
structions appear in the LXX also, which as a tr. 
—in parts servile, and made by persons some of 
whon evidently had but an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Gr. language—is far more Hebraistic in 
its cast than the NT. Butit would be a mistake 
to assume that this tr. in its peculiarities repre- 
sents a type of Gr. established and in actual 
currency at the time. Such an assumption would 
reverse the historical process. While its language 
reproduces fundamentally, no doubt, the popular 
Gr. of the Ptolemaic period, its distinctive char- 
acter is due rather to the translators’ exaggerated 
deference to the Heb. sacred text, and their 
mechanical reproduction of it. Yet beyond all 
question the idioms of this Gr. reproduction of the 
earlier Scriptures, made familiar as they were by 
the religious use of the version for generations 
among the Jews of the Dispersion, must have had 
great influence in forming the type of Gr. current 
among people of Jewish stock. Indeed, owing to 
the cosmopolitan relations of that race during the 
time intervening between the origin of the two 
bodies of literature, it need not surprise us to 
encounter idioms having a distinctly Hebraistic 
flavour even in native Gr. circles. Consequently 
our classifications here, as elsewhere, are more a 
matter of convenience than of rigorous historical 
accuracy. We must not forget the uncertainty 
arising from our present defective knowledge. 
We must not interpret the fact of prior occurrence 
into clear proof either of primary origin on the 
one hand, or direct derivation on the other. We 
must not overlook the truth that coincidences of 
popular expression are to be found in many widely 
separated and unrelated tongues. But, notwith- 
standing all uncertainties and abatements, the 
general influence of the LXX upon NT Greek was 
indubitably great. (See Schmiedel’s ]Viner, § 4. 
16. <A good Lexieon and Grammar of the LAX 
are pressing needs of thestudent of Biblical Greek, 
and are now made possible by Swete’s edition of 
the text, and Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance. 
Help on one minor point may be found in Ὁ. W. 
Votaw’s comprehensive lists of The Use of the 
infinite in Biblical Greek, pp. 5,9. Chicago, 1896. 
See Viteaun as mentioned in the Bibliography, 
VII. below). 

But not all the influence on the language of the 
NT writers came from Hebrew and Aramaic or 
from the LXX. Other languages foreign to the 
Gr. had left their traces on that language by the 
Ist cent. of our era, some of which ean with 
tolerable assurance be pointed out. 

Ill. OTHER FoREIGN ELEMENTS. — (A) The 
supremacy of Rome, and its multifarious official 
relations with the populations under its sway, in 
which relations it naturally employed its vernacular 
(see LATIN LANGUAGE), would prepare us to expect 
to find not a few traces of Latin in the popular 
language of the apostolic period. 

a. The Lexical Latinisms in NT consist chiefly 
of judicial and military terms, names of coins, 
articles of apparel, utensils, etc.; as, ἀσσάριον, 
δηνάριον, ἔχω wstvmo, xevruplwy, κῆνσος, κοδράντης, 
κολωνία, κουστωδία, λεγεών, λέντιον, λιβερτῖνος, λίτρα 
(Lat. libra?), μάκελλον, μεμβράνα, μίλιον, μόδιος, 
ξέστης, πραιτώριον, σικάριος, σιμικίνθιον, σουδάριον, 
σπεκουλάτωρ, αἱ ταβέρναι, τίτλος, φελόνης, φόρον, 
φραγέλλιον (-λόω), χάρτης 3, χῶρος. 

More than two score Lat. names of persons and 
places occur, as well as the technical terms 6 
Σεβαστός (Augustus), and Katcap. 

Latin phrases reappear in ἐργασίαν δοῦναι (operam 


dare), τὸ ἱκανὸν λαμβάνειν (satis accipere), τὸ ixavor | 


ποιεῖν (satis faccre), συμβούλιον λαμβάνειν (consilium 
capere). Notice also σὺ ὄψῃ (Mt 27* tu videris), 
ὄψεσθε αὐτοί (Ac 18"), 

Ὁ. The influence of. the Lat. language upon the 
Grammar of NT Gr. is much more difficult to trace 
with confidence than in the case of the Heb., owing 
to the closer structural affinity between the Lat. 
language and the Greek. Traces of that influence, 
however, may be detected, it is thought, with more 
or less distinctness in the following constructions : 
—The preference for ὅτι and ἕνα over the accusative 
and infinitive (cf. the growing use of μέ after 
impero, rogo, etc., equum est, mos est, etc.); the 
encroachment of the subjunctive on the optative 
after an historic tense; the tendency to obscure 
the distinction between the perfect and the aorist ; 
the use of ἀπό before the genitive after φυλάσσειν 
and other verbs of fearing (cf. cavere ab); the 
exclusive use of the infinitive (even of the inf. 
passive) after κελεύειν ; the use of the accusative 
after προέρχεσθαι (cf. preire aliquem), of the dative 
after γαμέω (ef. nubere alicui), of ἐκ after νικάω (ef. 
victoriam ferre ex); the continuative és equivalent 
to καὶ οὗτος (cf. qui=et hic) in a co-ordinate clause ; 
the anticipatory position of ἀπό and πρό in speci- 
fications of time and place; the general omis- 
sion of the interjection (ὦ) before the vocative, 
the use of the preposition σύν as tantamount to 
καί. 

(B) But the current Gr. of our Lord’s day had 
appropriated other foreign elements from the 
languages spoken in the various provinces of tlie 
empire. These, again, were chiefly names of local 
objects or usages. Among such are reckoned the 
following :—fatov, βίβλος (BUBAos), σίναπι, σινδών (yet 
οἵ, Ινδός, Sind), recognized as Egyptian; κράβαττος 
(ef. Lat. grabatus), παρεμβολή, piun?, as Mace- 
donian ; ἀγγαρεύω (yet see Aisch. Agam. 282), γάζα, 
σανδάλιον (-δαλον), as Persian ; ἀρραβών as Phoenician ; 
pédy (-da) as Gallic or Celtic; βουνός as Cyrenaic and 
Sicilian. Several of these words, however, had 
long before become naturalized in Greek. 

ITV. But the element which most conspicuously 
distinguishes the Gr. of the NT is the RELIGIOUS 
ELEMENT. Here we come to the very centre and 
soul of our subject. For the NT language is no 
mere medley of miscellaneous linguistic sur- 
vivals, no mechanical mingling of diverse in- 
gredients; its vitality resides in the spirit that 

uickens it. This discloses itself on every page. 

t ushers a reader into a new realm of thought, 

and introduces him to a new type of life. Both 
had their natural effect on the speech of the first 
believers. Yet just because the essence of the 
language consists in its new spirit, it escapes 
anatomical dissection. It is as pervasive as the 
atmosphere, but as intangible as a _perfunie. 
Hence it is most inadequately exhibited by any 
catalogue of specifications. The few particulars 
that ean here be set down will serve, at the best, 
as Mere suggestions of its character. 

(A) The religious element in its Lexical aspects. 
Many of the NT words denoting concrete objects 
or external institutions and relations were in- 
herited from Judaism, and have been illustrated 
under II. 4. aand Ὁ above. ‘We will here, there- 
fore, confine ourselves mainly to those of a more 
internal or spiritual character. 

a. The words wholly new are, from the nature 
of the case, comparatively few, and any list of 
them that may be attempted is subject to doubt 
and revision by reason of present imperfect know- 
ledge. Butamong the more distinctivethefollowing 
may perhaps be mentioned: ἀγαθοποιΐα, αἰσχροκερδῶς, 
ἀκατάκριτος, ἀλίσγημα, ἀνακαινόω (-Kalywous), ἀντιμισθία, 


ἀντίχριστος, ἀπέκδυσις, ἀπελεγμός, αὐτοκατάκριτος, 
ἀφιλάγαθος, ἀφιλάργυρος, βαττολογέω, δαιμονιώδης, 
δικαιοκρισία, δίλογος, διώκτης, δοκιμή, ἐγκομβόομαι, 
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ἐθελοθρησκία, εἰδωλολατρία etc., ἐπιούσιος, ἑτεροδιδα- 
σκαλέω, εὐαγγελιστής, εὐμετάδοτος, εὐπροσωπέω, θεοδί- 
δακτος, ἰσάγγελος, καλοδιδάσκαλος, καρδιογνώστης, 
καταθεματίξω, κενοφωνία, λογομαχέω (-χία), ὀλιγόπιστος 
(-πιστία), ὀρθοποδέω, ὀφθαλμοδουλία, πληροφορία, πολύ- 
σπλαγχνος, προσωπολήμπτης (-λημπτέω, -λημψία), 
πρωτοκαθεδρία, συνζωοποιέω, συνκακοπαθέω, συνκα- 
κουχέω, συνσταυρόω, σύνψυχος, φρεναπατάω (-rarns), 
φυσιόω (-clwots), χρηστεύομαι, ψευδάδελῴφος, ψευδαπό- 
στολος (and other compounds οἵ Wevdo-). 

Incomparably more noteworthy are— 

b. The New Meanings with which the new faith 
has freighted the old terms. 

A few of these meanings are of a technical or 
ritual character; as, ἀδελῴός of fellow-Christians, 
τὸ ἀντίτυπον (τύπος), ἀποστῦλή (-Aos, in the official 
sense), ἀρχαί, ἐξουσίαι, etc. of angels, βάπτισμα, 
γλῶσσα of the ‘gift of tongues,’ διάκονος, ἐκκλησία 
(cf. ἐκλεκτοί, κλητοί), ἐπίσκοπος, εὐαγγέλιον (-λιστήΞ), 
ἱερεῖς of Christians, παράδεισος (2 Co 192), ὁ παρά- 
κλητος, προφητεύω (-φήτηϑ) of a Christian function 
(οἴ, 11. A. Ὁ. above), ὁ χριστός. 

But the ageregate influence of Christianity is 
shown in modifying, more or less, the mass of the 
NT vocabulary. It has elevated, spiritualized, 
transfigured words previously current. It has set 
old terms in new relations. It has added lustre to 
conceptions already radiant. It has made sub- 
stantial, and clothed with divine majesty, ex- 
pressions embodying the instinctive judgments 
and aspirations of men. Its transforming power, 
being diffused and a matter of degree, cannot (as 
has been already said) be adequately exhibited in 
isolated particulars. The attempt, furthermore, 
to illustrate it would require space not here at 
command. Only a few terms, therefore, will be 
set down, the study of which, it is believed, will 
more than verify the statements just made: such 
words as ἀγάπη, εἰρήνη, ζωή, πίστις, συνείδησις, σωτηρία, 
χάρις are monuments of its power to raise language 
to a new level. Words of secular reference like 
κόσμος, of national application like οἱ ἅγιοι, 6 λαὸς 
τοῦ θεοῦ (He 4°), ᾿Ισραήλ (Ro 9°), of everyday life 
like ὁδός, παγίς, πρόσκομμα, φορτίον, even the very 
component parts of man’s being—ocdpt, ψυχή, 
πνεῦμα, take on an ethical significance, of which 
in this last case the later philosophic use furnishes 
butaforegleam. A servile word like ταπεινοφροσύνη 
is ennobled; a term like σταυρός, suggestive of 
infamy, is crowned with a halo of glory. The 
emphasis given to other words has made them the 
cardinal terms of doctrinal discussion through the 
Christian centuries: witness δικαιόω and its cog- 
nates, ἀπολύτρωσις, ἀπώλεια, ἐπιστρέφεσθαι, ἔργα, 
θάνατος, μετάνοια, ete. 

(8) Even the Grammatical influence of the new 
religious thought bears witness to its fertilizing 
power. Take as an instance πιστεύω with its half 
a dozen different constructions in the NT (viz. 
absol.; with the dat. ; with εἰς and the accus. ; 
With ἐπί and the accus. or the dat.; with ἐν and 
the dat.; with an object aceus.). "EAmifev, ὁμο- 
Aoyetv, and other words experienced a similar 
enlargement of construction under Christian con- 
ceptions (see A. Buttmann, Gram. of NT Greek, 
8 133, 4 sq., Eng. tr. p. 1738.); and the wealth 
of suggestion made to reside in such phrases as 
ἐν Χριστῷ, ἐν κυρίῳ, is full of instruction (ef. G. A. 
Deissmann, Die neutest. Formel ‘in Christo Jesu’ 
untersucht, Marburg, 1892). 

V. But the circumstance that the NT forms a 
body of literature having its own distinct linguistic 
peculiarities, must not make us overlook the fact 
that it contains within itself considerable diversities 
of language as well as of style. The uniqueness 


of the volume, and the practice of using it as the 


one authoritative source and test of Christian 


truth, tend to make us isolate it unhistorically | 


from the literature that immediately preceded and 
followed it, and, on the other hand, to unify it 
unwarrantably. It is a library comprising the 
works of, perhaps, ten or more different authors. 
The statement that ‘they all use the same lan- 
guage’ requires at once the qualification ‘ but they 
do not all use it in the same way.’ The first three 
Gospels, for instance, with all their indications of 
a common basis, exhibit in their present form 
indubitable marks of the individuality of their 
several authors. The frequent use of τότε (ἀπὸ τότε 
—some 90 times), ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν (some 33 
times), ἕνα (ὅπως) πληρωθῇ (τὸ ῥηθέν, etc., some 12 
times), ὁ πατὴρ ὁ ἐν (τοῖς) οὐρανοῖς ΟΥ̓ ὁ οὐράνιος (30 times), 
προσέρχεσθαι (51 times), συνάγειν (24 times), ἀναχωρεῖν 
(10 times), ete., mark distinctly the personality of 
Matthew. The use of εὐθύς (some two score times), 
of the pictorial participle, of diminutives and 
Latinisms, and, notwithstanding his terseness, a 
proneness to emphasize by the repetition of 
equivalent plirases (6.4. διαπαντὸς νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας, 
5°; ἔσωθεν ἐκ τῆς καρδίας, 73 ; νῦν ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τούτῳ, 
10°; σήμερον ταύτῃ τῇ νυκτί, 1430), etc., are some 
of the traits that characterize no less distinctly 
the second Evangelist. A comparison of the sec- 
tions common to Luke with the other two shows 
the distinctively literary cast of his phraseology. 
The identity of topic but throws the difference in 
language into greater relief. He distinguishes 
himself from the other Synoptists by his fondness 
for infinitives (ἐν τῷ with the inf. 37 times, τοῦ 
with the inf. 25 times), for καὶ ἐγένετο or ἐγένετο δέ 
(43 times), δὲ καί (29 times), καὶ αὐτός (28 times), σύν 
(25 times), πορεύομαι (50 times), ὑποστρέφειν (22 
times), ἐνώπιον (20 times), ἔμπροσθεν (10 times). 
The strikingly Semitic complexion of his first 
chapter, and the variations between his language 
in the Gospel and in the Acts, are doubtless attrib- 
utable in large measure to his sources. The terms 
λόγος, σκοτία (σκότος), φῶς, ζωή (αἰώνιος), ἀλήθεια, 
δόξα, κρίσις, κόσμος, μαρτυρέω (-ρία), γινώσκω, πιστεύω, 
the phrases ἀμὴν ἀμήν, ἁμαρτίαν ἔχειν, γεννηθῆναι ἐκ 
(τοῦ) θεοῦ (or πνεύματος), εἶναι ἐκ (τοῦ κόσμου, ete.), 
ἡ ἐσχάτη ἡμέρα, ὁ υἱός, ὁ πατήρ, etc., are at once 
recognized as characteristic of Jolin; and not less 
so are his short and simple sentences and their 
asyndetic collocation, his co-ordinateness and 
parallelism of construction (note ἀπεκρίθη καὶ εἶπεν), 
his verbal reiterations, his Hebraisms (χαρᾷ χαίρει 
3°, viol φωτός 1986. ὁ υἱὸς τῆς ἀπωλείας 17'), his 
emphatic demonstratives, his combined particles 
(καίτοιγε, ὅμως μέντοι), his weakened ἕνα, and 
especially his recurrent οὖν, which often marks 
mere transition instead of logical sequence. 

The distinctive vocabulary of the creative Paul 
is too salient and well known to be dwelt upon :— 
his abstracts : ἀγαθωσύνη, ἁγιωσύνη, ἁγνότης, ἁπλότης, 
δικαιοκρισία, δικαίωσις, δοκιμή, ἐνέργεια, ἑνότης, ἐξανά. 
στασις, ἐπιπόθησις, εὐσχημοσύνη, ἱκανότης, ἱλαρότης, 
καινότης, κενοδοξία, μεθοδία, μωρολογία, ὀφθαλμοδουλία, 
πεποίθησις, πιθανολογία, πιότης, προσαγωγή, σκληρότης, 
υἱοθεσία ;—his compounds : ἀκατακάλυπτος, ἀλάλητος, 
ἀμεταμέλητος, ἀμετανόητος, ἀναπολόγητος, ἀνεκδιήγητος, 
ἀνεξερεύνητος, ἀνεξιχνίαστος, ἀνθρωπάρεσκος, avTava- 
πληρύω, ἀπαρασκεύαστος, ἀποκαραδοκία, ἀπορφανίζω, 
ἀποτολμάω, ἐθελοθρησκία, ἐπαναμιμνήσκω, ἑτεροδιδασ- 
καλέω, ἑτεροζυγέω, εὐπροσωπέω, θηριομαχέω, ἰσόψυχος, 
ὀλιγόψυχος, καταβραβεύω, κατοπτρίζομαι, κενοδοξία, 
κοσμοκράτωρ, μετασχηματίζω, ὀρθοποδέω, παρεισέρχομαι, 
προενάρχομαι, προσαναπληρόω, συνυπουργέω, συνυπο- 
κρίνομαι, ὑπερεντυγχάνω ;---ἰι158 particles: ἀλλὰ μεν- 
οῦνγε, ἄρα οὗν, ἐάν τε γάρ, ἐκτὸς εἰ μή, οὐ μόνον δὲ ἀλλὰ 
καί, τὲ γὰρ. . . ὁμοίως δὲ καί, ὑπερεκπερισσοῦ, ὡσπερεί, 
ὡς ὅτι. Not less familiar are the characteristics 
of his style:—his long and sometimes involved 
sentences, his participial appendages and amplifi- 
cations, the irrepressible crowding of his thoughts, 
his imperial disregard for niceties of construction 
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in his determination to ‘wreak his meaning on 
expression.’ 

Very different is the studied rhetorical period- 
icity of the writer to the Hebrews. The nature 
of his theme, indeed, leads him to use many words 
and constructions found in the LXX; but the 
general air of his vocabulary, no less than of his 
style, is literary. Reminiscences of classic phrase- 
ology meet us in his ws ἔπος εἰπεῖν and ἔμαθεν ἀφ᾽ dv 
ἔπαθεν. His varied use of particles— δήπον, ἐάνπερ, 
καθώσπερ, καίπερ, καίτοι, μετέπειτα, Te (τε γάρ), and 
the affectedly indefinite που (2°, 4*)—further attests 
his culture. So do the periphrastic phrases ἀρχὴν 
λαμβάνειν (t.g. ἄρχεσθαι), πεῖραν λαμβάνειν (yet οἵ, 
ὑπόμνησιν Δ. Ὁ ΤΊ 15, λήθην dr. 2 Ῥ 19, ete.), and such 
terms as αἰσθητήριον, ἀπαύγασμα, ἔγγυος, ἔλεγχος, 
ἕξις, εἰς τὸ διηνεκές, πρόσφατος, τραχηλίζειν, χαρακτήρ. 
Still, he betrays conspicuously the later Gr. fond- 
ness for sonorous words (see p. 37 above); as, 
ἀγενεαλόγητος, αἱματεκχυσία, ἀκατάλυτος, ἀμετάθετος, 
ἀνασταυρόω, ἀντικαθίστημι, ἀπαράβατος, ἀφομοιοῦσθαι, 
δυσερμήνευτος, ἐπεισαγωγή, εὐπερίστατος, καταγωνί- 
ζεσθαι, μετριοπαθεῖν, μισθαποδοσία, ὁρκωμοσία, συνεπι- 
μαρτυρεῖν, etc., bear witness. One of the noteworthy 
grammatical peculiarities of the Epistle is its use 
of the perfect tense as nearly tantamount to the 
aorist (6.0. 11}7.238... note the co-ordination of the 
two in the former passage), in accordance with 
the laxity of the late and less cultivated writers 
(cf. 6... ἊΝ δ᾽, 88 ete. ). 

In some respects the Ep. of James shares the 
characteristics of that to the Hebrews. In style, 
to be sure, it is very different : terse, abrupt, vivid, 
incisive, at times picturesque, not to say poetic. 
But its vocabulary exhibits a similar variety and 
amplitude; and in the skilful use of the Gr. 
language its author is inferior to no NT writer. 
Peculiar to hin are the compounds ἀδιάκριτος, 
ἀκατάστατος, ἀνέλεος, ἀπείραστος, ἀποκυέω, ἀφυστερέω, 
δαιμονιώδης, θανατηφόρος, κακοπαθία, κατιόομαι; νομοθέ- 
τῆς, πολύσπλαγχνος, σητόβρωτος, χρυσοδακτύλιος, the 
bookish terms ἀποσκίασμα, βρύω, ἔμφυτος, ἐνάλιος, 
κατήφεια, ὄψιμος, παραλλαγή, ῥυπαρία, τροπή, τροχός, 
τρυφάω, and the pictorial ἀνεμίζω, αὐχέω, δίψυχος, 
εὐπρέπεια, ὀλολύζω, ῥιπίζω, σήπω, φλογίζω, φρίσσω, 
χαλιναγωγέω. His Ep. contains some seventy words 
that are peculiar to him; while the Ep. to the 
Heb., nearly three times as long, exceeds that 
number by scarcely one hundred; and 1 P, nearly 
identical in length with James, falls short by some 
ten in the number of its peculiar terms. Some of 
James’s words, ¢.g. πολύσπλαγχνος, χρυσοδακτύλιος, 
are thought to be of his own coinage. 

Jude, when its diminutive extent is considered, 
is quite as characteristic as James in its termin- 
ology. Such words and phrases as ἀποδιορίζω, 
ἅπταιστος, ἐκπορνεύω, ἐπαγωνίζομαι, eradpliw, μεμψί- 
μοιρος, παρεισδύω, σπιλάς, φθινοπωρινός, πρὸ παντὸς 
τοῦ αἰῶνος, θαυμάζοντες πρόσωπα, sufficiently mark 
its individuality. 

The vocabulary of the Petrine Epistles presents 
the phenomenon that of the one hundred and 
twenty-one words found in them and nowhere else 
in the NT, only one (ἀπόθεσις) is common to both 
Epistles, while each Epistle exhibits about the sane 
number of peculiar terms,—viz. the first some sixty- 
three, the second fifty-seven, while in length their 
relation is nearly seven to five. 

The Apocalypse, the most distinctly Hebraistic 
and Oriental specimen of literature in the NT, 
owes its linguistic individuality not so much to its 
vocabulary—although such words and phrases as 
βασανισμός, δράκων (of the devil), ἐγχρίω, ἐνδώμησις, 
ζηλεύω, ἡμίωρον, ὁ θάνατος ὁ δεύτερος, θειώδης, τὸ ἱππι- 
κόν, κατάθεμα, κατήγωρ, κολλούριον, κρυσταλλίζω, ἡ 
κυριακὴ ἡμέρα, μεσουράνημα, ὅπου. .. ἐκεῖ, πελεκίζω, 
ποταμοφόρητος, τὸ σιρικόν, στρηνιάω, τιμιότης, are 
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conventionalities of Gr. granimar, of which ὁ ἀμήν, 
ἀπὸ ὁ ὧν καὶ ὁ ἣν Kal ὁ ἐρχόμενος, ἀνὰ els ἕκαστος, dls 
μυριάδες, ὅμοιον υἱὸν ἀνθρώπου, φωνὴ λέγων, ἡ οὐαί, 
oval followed by the accusative (88 1232), ἐδόθη μοι 
κάλαμος. .. λέγων, etc., are specimens; and to 
them may be added a propensity to lapse into the 
use of the nominative, althourt this case is thus 
left suspended in mid-air (cf. 15 918 312 74 gis 
142-14 190), Its deviations from the ordinary laws 
of Greek construction are at times so bold and 
capricious as to start the query whether the work, 
in parts at least, is not the mechanical reproduction 
of an Aramaic original. 

The undeniable individuality of the several NT 
writers may put us on our guard against too confi- 
dently over-pressing slight variations in phrase- 
ology into proof of difference in authorship or of 
substantial difference of thought. Changes in a 
writer’s vocabulary, even in lus style, may be due 
to the topic treated, or the character and circum- 
stances of the persons addressed; or may be 
nothing more than those varying mannerisms 
which temporarily bear sway with all writers 
except the most practised. For example, it has 
been noticed (see W. H. Simcox, The IVriters of 
the New Testament, p. 37) that Paul to express ‘in 
every thing’ uses ἐν παντί in the Epistles to the 
Thess. and Cor. (twelve times), but in the Pastoral 
Epistles ἐν πᾶσιν (six [five] times), while in that 
to the Philippians (4) he unites the two: ἐν 
παντὶ καὶ ἐν πᾶσιν (cf. 2 Co 11°). On the other 
hand, the similarities, even coincidences, in 
language to be noted at times in different 
NT writings (on eomparing, for instance, the 
Pauline Epistles and 1 P, or 1 P and Ja, or the 
writings of Luke and the Ep. to the Heb.) present 
a problem which this is not the place to discuss. 
Suffice it here to say, that they suggest the early 
growth of a distinctive religious terminology which 
largely became the common possession of the 
brotherhood of believers; and remind us also that 
not all the reciprocal influence of the Christian 
leaders upon one another was exerted through 
their writings. Moreover, as well coincidences as 
diflerences in vocabulary may admonish us afresh 
that NT Greek is not an isolated language, but can 
be correctly appreciated only by being studied in 
its relation to the written and spoken Greek of the 
apostolic period. 

VI. Propiems.—It has been intimated more 
than once already in the course of this article that 
considerable ignorance still exists respecting sundry 
details belonging to the NT language. This ignor- 
ance should not be exaggerated. It is not such as 
to throw uncertainty over the general tenor of 
biblical teaching. Newarthaless the student and 
the Christian are alike concerned in its removal. 
The frank recognition of it is an indispensable 
preliminary to the patient study and research by 
which alone it can be diminished. Over and above 
matters clouded in uncertainty by reason of our 
scanty historical knowledge—such as ‘ baptism 
for the dead’ (1 Co 15%), ‘the gift of tongues’ 
(1 Co 14, ete.), the apostle’s ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
(2 Co 127), ete.—there are points both of lexico- 
graphy and of grammar respecting which unanimity 
has not yet been reached by leading expositors, 
and which consequently appeal invitingly to the 
enterprising student. 

Among the former may be enumerated ἁρπαγμός 
(Ph 2°; how far, if at all, is the distinction 
between verbal nouns in -za, -μος, and -σις obliter- 
ated or obscured in NT Greek ?), τὴν ἀρχήν (Jn 830), 
ἐμβριμάομαι (Mk 1%, Jn 11% etc.), ἐξουσία (1 Co 11), 
ἐπερώτημα (1 P 3), ἐπιβαλών (Mk 14%), ἐπιούσιος 
(Mt 64, Lk 115), εὐπερίστατος (He 12"), κατοπτρίζομαι 
(2 Co 338), κεφαλιόω (Mk 124), κοσμικός (He 91), ὁδὸν 
ποιεῖν (or ὁδοποιεῖν, Mk 2”), παραρνῶμεν (Ile 21), 
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προεχόμεθα (lito 3°), σπιλάδες (Jude®), συναλίξομαι 
(Ae 14 ete.), συνκρίνοντες (1 Co 38), τροπῆς ἀποσκίασμα 
(Ja 117), τροχὸς γενέσεως (Ja 3°), Further, what is 
the distinction, or how far is it regarded by the 
NT writers, between ἄλλος and ἕτερος (e.g. Gal 1%), 
βούλομαι and θέλω (6.0. Mt 19), εἰμί and ὑπάρχω (e.g. 
Ph 2), ete.? How far do the uses of εἰς and ἐν tend 
to approximate, and the difference in the classics 
between the several eases after prepositions (e.g. 
πρός) grow indistinct? Does εἰς τό with the infin. 
always express purpose? What is the ditference 
between εἴγε and εἴπερ Is διότι ever equivalent to 
the simple for? Is ὅτε ever tantamount to the 
interrogative why (Mk 911. 35), or does εἰ introduce 
a direct question? Does Paul use the Ist pers. 
plur. of himself alone ? ete. ete. 

Turning to points more strictly grammatical, 
we may mention—the use and force of the article: 
how far (if at all) does it deviate from the classic 
standard ?—with πᾶς (e.g. Eph 27! 38, Ac 2%, 1 Ti 
16); with νόμος ; with πνεῦμα (ἅγιον) ; in such pas- 
sages as Ro 57 3%, 1 Ti 2% Is the classic law 
requiring an article before an attributive participle 
which follows a definite antecedent rigorously 
observed (cf. 1 P 3% *°)? Is there any difference 
in meaning between ὁ ὄχλος πολύς and ὁ πολὺς ὄχλος 
(cf. Jn 12% 2 and Mk 12°7)? What is the difference 
between αὐτός and ἐκεῖνος in 2 Ti 2%? Are αὐτοῦ, 
ete., used reflexively? Is ὅστις ever a pron. of 
simple reference (0.0. ὅς, ef. Mt 227 1833} What is 
the force of the genitive in the phrases δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦ (cf. Ro 1"), πίστις ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ (Ro 3”)? 
Does ἀκούειν φωνῆς differ in sense from φωνὴν ἀκούειν 
(cf. Ac 9.1 2379 96% and sce Buttmann, NT 
Grammar, §§ 132, 17; 144, 16)? 

The mattcrs above specitied are called ‘ problems,’ 
because diflerence of opinion about them still 
exists in reputable commentaries ; although it may 
be questioned whether several of them have not 
been already disposed of in the judgment of 
scholars. ΤῸ them may be added the stock exe- 
getical problems, such as Mt 6", Lk 12” 187, 
Ac 26%", Ja 45,2 P 1°; together with more general 
questions, such as, What elfect, if any, had amanu- 
enses on the style of the NT’ writings? What 
indications, if any, of the locality of their origin 
do the NT writings disclose? What influence, if 
any, had the [leb. parallelism in obliterating for 
the Jewish-Greek mind the delicate shades of 
difference betwecn synonyms? What iu- 
lluence, if any, had the use of Jewish manuals in 
producing agreement in the form or the employ- 
ment of OT passages? (Note the agreement in 
combined quotations, deviating in the same par- 
ticulars from the LX-X, which oceur in Ro 955 39 
and 1 P 2%8; ef. Ro 12” with Ie 1039), 

The uncertainties still cleaving to the NT 
language it is by no means over-sanguine to hope 
may be gradually, and in the end greatly, reduced. 
Not a little help towards this result is yet to be 
drawn from the literary relics of the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era. ‘The more accurate editing and careful study 
of these relics, which 15 already cngaging the efforts 
of scholars, is yielding results which both justify 
and augment expectation. Particulars, individu- 
ally slight, amount to a eonsiderable gain in the 
ageregate. Meantime, noteworthy accessions to 
our knowledge of the language of the Alexand. 
and Gr.-Roman period have already come from the 
inscriptions, and especially the papyri (some of 
them going back to the days of the Ptolemies), 
which the last few decades have unearthed, and 
which it may reasonably be hoped are but the first- 
fruits of a rich harvest of discovery. Kesemblances 
in phraseology are instructive even where the 
intellectual and religious quality of the concep- 
tions covered may be widely different (cf. 6.0. vids 
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θεοῦ, κύριος, σωτήρ, as used of the Roman emperors, 
and in the vocabulary of the Stoics). Moreover, 
the unalterableness, and in many cases the definite 
date of many of these sources, lift their testimony 
above the suspicion of possible elerical modification 
from which the text of even our best extant NT 
MBS is not always quite free. 


VIL. Tbe Literature of our subject requires little space bere. 
Suffice it to refer tbe reader to Schmiedel’s 8th ed. of Winer’s 
Grammatik, of which the first part (Hinleit. und Formeniehre, 
pp. 194) appeared in 1894, the second in 1897, and wbere almost 
no publication of moment is left unmentioned. A careful review 
of Pt. i. by W. Schmid in the GGA, 1895, No. 1, pp. 26-47, 
deserves also to be consulted, Tbe comparison of the NT 
language with the later Gr. has been greatly facilitated by tbe 
last-named scbolar’s elaborate work, Der Atticismus in seinen 
Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus (vol. i. 1887, vol. ii. 1889, vol. iii. 1893, 
vol. iv. 1896, Index 1897), by the treatise of William Schmidt, 
de Flavit Josephi elocutione, etc., in Fleckeisen’s ‘ Jahrbticher 
fur classische Philologie,’ 20ter Supplementband (1894, pp. 345- 
550), by the Subsidia ad cognoscendum Greecorum sermonem 
vulgarem e Pentateucht versione Alexandrina repetita of H. 
Anz in ‘Dissertationes Pbilolog. Halenses,’ vol. xii. (1894) 
pp. 261-387, and by G. A. Deissmann’s DBitvelstudien (Marburg, 
1895), whicb contains, pp. 57-168, an instructive study of the 
Gr. of the LXX in the ligbt of the results furnished by papyri 
and recently-discovered inscriptions ; supplemented in 1897 by 
Neue Bibelstudien ; new ed. in Eng. tr. by Grieve, 1900. 

Other noteworthy recent works dealing directly with the 
language of the NT are: Joseph Viteau, tude sur le Gree du 
Nouveau Testament: Le Verte; Syntaxe des Propositions 
(pp. 240, 8°, Paris, 1893), especially convenient owing to the 
suulmary of NT peculiarities given at the close of every 
chapter; particular attention is paid also to the usage of the 
LXX, which is made still more prominent in his Htude, etc. : 
Sujet, Complément et Attribut (pp. 248, Paris, 1896); F. Blass, 
Gramneatik ἃ. Neutest. Griechisc’ (pp. 329, 8°, Gottingen, 1896; 
Eng. tr. by Tbackeray, 1898), which has the exceptional merit 
of recognizing the characteristics of the several writers, and 
of frequently noting variant readings from the MSS., and 
citing parallels from the Apostolic Fathers: E. W. Burton, 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in NT Greek, 2nd ed. pp. 215, 
1898 ; H. A, A. Kennedy, Sources of NZ’ Greek, pp. 172, 1895 ; 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1898. 

Interesting light is thrown on sundry details also by Arnold 
Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, pp. 176, Leipzig, 1896 ; and Edward 
Hicks, T'races of Gr. Philosophy and Rom. Law in the NT, pp. 
187, Lond. 1896. 

The multiplying of manuals of a popular character (Combe, 
Huddilston, Moulton) indicates a growing interest in the 
language, and empbasizes the demand for a new work by a 
master hand which shall combine the excellencies of the 
standard treatises of Winer and Buttmann, utilize the knowlede 
of the subject which has accumulated during the last thirty 
years or more, and furnish a student with a compact yet coim- 
plete handbook.—[1897]. J. H. THAYER. 


LANTERN oceurs only in Jn 189 ‘with lanterns 
and torches and weapons,’ where it is the tr. of 
φανός, a Word which occurs only here in biblical 
Greck, and is not common elsewhere. That 
‘torch’ would be a more accurate rendering than 
‘lantern’ scems clear from Xenophon’s ὑπὸ φανοῦ 
πορεύεσθαι (liep. Lae. v. 7). The word is formed 
directly from φαίνω ‘to give light.’ The Eng. tr. 
is from Wyelif, ‘with lanternis and brondis and 
armys, who thus translates the Vulg. ‘cum laternis 
et facibus οὔ armis,’ and all the versions follow 
with ‘lanterns’ (except Cov. who has ‘with cres- 
hettes, with lanternes, and with weapens’). ‘ Lan- 
tern’ was formerly used with more freedom than 
now. Wye. translates Jn 5 ‘Sothli he was a 
lanterne brennynge and schynynge’ (Tind, ‘He 
was a burninge and a shyninge light’; Geneva, 
‘candle’), and Ps 119 *‘Lanterne to my feet thi 
woord ; and light to myn pathis’ (1388 ‘Thi word 
as a lanterne’); so Cov. ‘Thy worde is a lanterne 
unto my fete, and a light unto my pathes,’ and 
this is the form in which the verse is quoted at 
the time; as, Tind. Hxpositions (Parker Soc.), 

. 149; Ridley, Brefe Declaration, 96, ‘by the 
lantern of thy worde’; Knox, /Vorks, iii. 301, 
‘The bryght lantarne to the fete of these that 
by nature walke in darkencsse’; and Davenant, 
Fast Sermon (Fuller’s Life, p. 276). 

Trench in his NT Synonyms, p. 157 ff., endeavours to dis- 
tinguish the tive words φῶς, φέγγος, φωστηρ, λύχνος, aN λαμπαρὶ 
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but he seems to have forgotten gavéc. bas and giyyes mean 
‘light,’ the former chiefly the light of the sun, the latter 
chiefly that of the moon. Φωστήρ is a luminary. Advyves, he 
thinks, should always be translated ‘lamp,’ and Awsrés ‘torch.’ 
These distinctions are valid, though it is not possible to ob- 
serve them invariably. How far the RV has done so may be 
seen from the following list :— 

φῶς ig everywhere ‘light’ in AV and RY, except Ja 117 AV 
and RV ‘lights’ (‘the Father of lights,’ τῶν φώτων), Ac 1629 RV 
(‘he called for lights,’ gare); in Mk 1454 AV renders xpos τὸ 
φῶς ‘at the fire,’ and in the par. passage Lk 2256 ‘ by the fire,’ 
RY both ‘in the light of the fire’; in Eph 59 edd. prefer ὁ zepros 
τοῦ gares for TR τοῦ πνεύμεωτος, whence RV ‘the fruit of the 
light’ for AV ‘the fruit of the Spirit.’ 

φωστήρ is ‘licht,’ Rev 214, and in plu. ‘lights,’ Ph 215, in both 
versions, with RVm ‘ luminaries.’ 

φέγγος occurs only in Mt 2429, Mk 1374, Lk 1133, and both 
versions have ‘light.’ 

λωμπᾶς ig in AV translated ‘lamp’in Mt 251.3.4.7.8, and RV 
retains with marg. ‘torch,’ also in Rev 45, which RV retains 
Without margin. In Rev 810 RV turns AV ‘lamp’ into ‘ torch,’ 
but retains AV ‘torch’ in Jn 188 and ‘light’ in Ac 208, 

λύχνος has heen translated ‘lamp’ in RY in all its occurrences, 
but AV varies between ‘candle’ in Mt 515, Mk 421, Lk 816 1133. 36 
158, Rev 1823 295; and ‘light’ in Mt 622, Lk 1134 1995, Jn 535, 
2 P19, Rev 21%, J. HASTINGS. 


LAODICEA (Λαοδικία, Tisch. and WH, as appears 
in δὲ everywhere, and in B Col 2}, Rev 1" 3"; 
Laodicia or Laudicia often in Latin Versions. B 
has Λαοδίκεια in Col 48: 1δ. 16. so TR everywhere. 
Λαοδίκεια is certainly the correct Greek form ; it is 
the practically universal form in Greek literature, 
Strabo, Steph. Byz., Philostratus, ete., also an 
inscription dated [ἀπὸ Λαοδικείας A.D. 129.* The 
good Latin form is Laodicea, not Laodicia. The 
early Turkish form Ladhik + (compare Ladik, still 
used of the Pontic and Lycaonian cities] points 
to Λαοδίκεια, The forms Λαυδίκεια and Aadlxea 
occur later).—Laodicea, distinguished froin other 
cities of the same name as ἐπὶ τῷ Λύκῳ, or ad 
τ Lycum, was founded probably by Antiochus u. 
Theos, B.c. 261-246, and named after his wife 
Laodike. It was placed on a spur of the low hills 
fringing the Lycos valley on the south, about 2 
miles south from the river. It is close to the 
station Gonjelli on the Ottoman Railway, and 
the branch line to Denizli runs up the valley of the 
little river Asopos, close to the western gates of 
the city. It was distant only 6 miles from Hiera- 
pee and 11 from Colossze (Col 4:18), Behind the 
uills to the south, only a few miles away from the 
city, rises the great range of Mount Salbakos 
(Baba Dagh), and to the south-east Mount Kadmos 
(IKKhonas Dagh), both reaching to the height of 
about 8000 ft. above the sea, while the city is 
only about 800 or 900 ft. above the sea. Before 
Laodicea was founded, the chief town or village of 
this part of the valley was certainly situated at 
Denizli, 6 miles south, close under Salbakos, where 
the natural water-supply was extraordinarily 
abundant; and after Laodicea decayed, about the 
end of the llth cent., Denizli again took its place 
as the chief city of the whole valley.t Laodicea 
was dependent for its water on an aqueduct whose 
maintenance required more skill and prudence 
than could be applied in the 12th cent. It has 
ever since been called Eski-Hissar, ‘the Old 
Fortress,’ as distinguished from the modern city 
Denizli, ‘ Full of Waters.’ 

The site of Laodicea is now utterly deserted. 
The ruins are not conspicuous or imposing; the 
site has been rifled to build and repair Denizli, 
and in recent years much injury has thus been 
done to the old city. 

The city Laodicea was founded to be a garrison 
and centre of Seleucid power in the country, and 

* See quotations Cities and Bish. of Phr.i. pp. 32, 37, 38, 44, 
47,54. The form Aeodszies occurs chiefly in the genitive case, 
in which the accent of Awodsmeies falls on the same syllable as 
that of Awodimins. 

t Op, cit. p. 26. Ladhik implies an original Awsdixaua, not 


Awodizia. 


{ Op, cit. Ὁ. 208. 
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ua he ῶσο was selected and planted there likely 
to be loyal to the Seleucid kings. Hence there are 
some traces of a Syrian element in the population.* 
Jews also formed part of the citizens; these may 
have been brought there by the founder, or been 
settled there by Antiochus the Great towards B.C. 
200, when he sent 2000 Jewish families from 
Babylonia to the cities of Phrygia and Lydia 
(Josephus, Ané. XI. 111. 4). In B.c. 62 Flaccus, the 
governor of the province Asia, refused to let the 
money which was regularly sent to Jerusalem by 
the Jews go out of the country, because he feared 
that the loss of specie might be dangerous. At 
Laodicea, by the governor’s orders, 20 pounds 
weight of gold, which had been collected by the 
Jews, was seized; and at Apamecia 100 pounds 
weight (Cicero, pro Klacco, G8). A letter of the 
Laodicean magistrates is preserved by Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. x. 20), promising to obey the Roman 
orders, and grant full religious freedom to the 
Jews. 

Laodicea was a small city until after the Roman 
period had begun; then it rapidly became great 
and rich. Destroyed by an earthquake in A.D. 60, 
it disdained to seek help from the liberality of the 
Emperors, as many of the greatest cities of Asia 
had done; propriis opibus revaluit (Tacitus, Ann. 
xiv. 27). Hence its boast, Rev 3” ‘I am rich, and 
have gotten riches, and have need of nothing.’ It 
was renowned for the beautiful glossy black wool 
of its sheep, and earried on a great trade in 
garments manufactured from this wool. Owing 
to its central position at the point where the great 
trade-route from the East was joined by several 
branch-roads, and its importance as chief city of 
the Cibyratie conventus, to which, at stated inter- 
vals, the people of many cities and a large district 
flocked, it became acentre of banking and financial 
transactions; and Cicero intended to cash there 
his bills of exchange (Ep. ad Fam. iii. 5. 4). Hence 
Rey 38 1 counsel thee (not to take the gold of thy 
bankers, but) to buy of me gold refined by fire, 
and (not the glossy black garments made in the 
eity, but) white garments.’ 

Laodicea was not far east of the temple of 
Men Karou, connected with which was ἃ famous 
school of medicine in the century immediately 
before and after Christ. There was an article 
called ‘Phrygian Powder,’ used to cure weakness 
of the eyes; it is very probable that this was 
made at Laodicea.t Henee ‘I counsel thee (not to 
use thy ‘Phrygian Powder,’ but) to buy of me 
eyesalve to anoint thine eyes that thou mayst 
see’ (Rev 3:8). 

Very little is known about the history of 
Christianity in Laodicea. Timothy, Mark, and 
above all Epaphras (Col 17), are likely to have been 
first instrumental in spreading the new religion in 
the Lycos valley; after them came Philip the 
Apostle, and (according to late tradition) John. 
Archippus, Nymphas (Col 430), and Diotrephes 
(3 Jn’), are named by untrustworthy tradition as 
the first bishops of Laodicea. Sagaris, a bishop of 
Laodicea, died a martyr about A.D. 166. Sisinnius, 
a bishop, and Artemon a presbyter, under Dio- 
cletian, are mentioned in the Acta S. Artemonis 
(Oct. 8), a late and poor production.§ Few Chris- 
tian inscriptions are known. Jaodicea was repre- 
sented by its bishop Nounechios at the Council of 
Nica, A.D. 325; and a council was held in the 
city about 344-363. It was the leading bishopric 


* Op. cit. p. 33. : 

+ On the history of the Phrygian Jews (who seem to have 
been far more numerous in Apameia and Central Phrygia than 
in Laodicea) see op. cit. pt. ii. ch. XV. 

{So the famous Polemon of Laodicea was called ‘the 
Phrygian’ by bis admirer Herodes Atticus, op. cit. pp. 44, 52. 

ὃ Other martyrs at Laodicea, op. cit. pt. 11. pp. 494, 512. 
Add Trophimus and Thallus, Acta Sanci., 11th March. 
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of Phrygia throughout the Christian period. The 
subscription at the end of 1 Ti, ἐγράφη ἀπὸ Λαοδικείας, 
has no authority, and is certainly false. The 
Epistle called ἡ ἐκ Λαοδικείας (Col 4:5) is perhaps the 
existing Epistle to the Ephesians (wh. see). The 
so-called Hipistola ad Laodicenses is a late and 
worthless forgery. St. Paul himself had never 
visited the Lycos valley (Col 2"), 

Laodicea is classified by NT writers under the 
geographical name Asia. Zahn, however, and 
Blass consider that St. Luke reckoned it, not 
under Asia, but under Phrygia (see LYDIA, against 
this view). 

LiTErRATURE,—Most of what has been learned about Laodicea 
is collected by Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. i. 
pp. 1-83, 3422.3 pt. 11, pp. 512ff., 542%, 785f. Anderson in 
aaa: of Hellenic Studies (1897), p. 404 1f., and Weber in 
Jahrbich. dea Arch. Instituts (1898), pt. i., supplement that 
work, Among the older travellers Hamilton gives the best 
account; but Smith, Pococke, Chandler, Arundell, Fellows, 
Texier, are all worth reading. W. M. RAMSAY. 


LAODICEANS (Λαοδικεῖς, Latin Laodicenses) is 
the eorrect term for the people of Laodicea (Col 
416), Λαοδικεύς is the invariable form on coins. 
Λαοδικηνός is used in the sense of ‘made in, or 
belonging to, Laodicea’; and in Latin Laodicenus 
also occasionally is used for a man of Laodicea. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

LAPPIDOTH (niv'»b ‘torches,’ ‘flames,’ cf. Ex 
208; B Λαφειδώθ, A Aad.dw9).—Husband of Deborah, 
Jg¢ 44. For the form of the name, with the fem. 
plur. ending -6¢h, cf. Naboth, Meremoth, Mcraioth, 
Jeremoth, Mikloth; prob. an intensive plur. (Konig, 
Syntax α΄. Heb. Spr. § 261), perhaps with a figura- 
tive meaning (Béttcher, Lehrbuch, §719a). Jewish 
eommentators, 6.0. 1). Kimchi, Levi ben-Gershom, 
identify Lappidoth (‘flames’) with Barak (‘light- 
ning’); so Hilliger, Das Deborah-lied Ὁ. 11; 
Wellh., Composition p. 223; Budde, facht. u. Sam. 
p- 69. Other Jewish interpretations explain that 
Deborah was ‘a woman of torches,’ 2.6. made wicks 
for the sanctuary, or, ‘a woman of flames,’ refer- 
ring to the fiery or energetic character of her 
prophesying. These explanations are improbable. 


G. A. COOKE. 
LAPWING.—See Hoopos. 


LARGE.—Like Lat. largus, ‘large’ formerly 
expressed abundance rather than bulk. Its mean- 
ings in AV are all practically obsolete, and are 
apt to be missed. 4, Spactous, of great extent, as 
Je@ 18 ‘When ye go, ye shall come unto a people 
secure, and to a large land’ (a7 nam paym, RV 
‘and the land is large’; lit. ‘spacious on both 
hands’); Neh 4% ‘The work is great and large, 
and we are separated upon the wall, one far from 
another’; Is 30% ‘In that day shall thy cattle 
feed in large pastures’; Jer 22 ‘I will build me 
a wide house and large chambers’ (ann πρὸ, 
AVm ‘through-aired chambers’; KV ‘spacious 
ehambers’); Rev 214° ‘And the city leth four- 
square, and the length is as large as the breadth’ 
(RV ‘as great as the breadth’). Cf. Howell, 
Letéers, 1. 1. 5, ‘I pray God bless us both, and 
send us, after this large Distance, a joyful meet- 
ing.’ 2, Unconfined, free, as 2S 227°||Ps 18% ‘He 
brought me forth also into a large place) (any, 
tr? ‘a large place,’ also in Ps 118°, Hos 4", but in 
Ps 31° ‘a large room,’ RV ‘a large place’; except 
in Hos (where see Cheyne’s note), 1t is an expres- 
sion denoting great prosperity. De Witt trans- 
lates Ps 18” ‘He brought me forth into room 
unconfined,’ and points out that the opposite is 
the ‘calamity,’ or ‘sore pressure’ of the previous 
verse); 2 Es 1% ‘I led you through the sea, and 
in the beginning gave you a large and safe pas- 
sage’ (plateas vobis in invio munitas exhibui, RV 


‘where there was no path I made for you high- ! 


ways’). Cf. Mt 7% Rhem., ‘Enter ye by the 
narrow gate, because brode is the gate, and large 
is the way that leadeth to perdition.’ So Hall, 
Works, ii. 2, ‘None but a sonne of Aaron might 
offer incense to God in the temple; and not every 
sonne of Aaron, and not any one at all seasons: 
God is a God of order, and hates confusion no 
lesse than irreligion: albeit he hath not so straitned 
himselfe under the Gospell, as to tie his service 
to persons, or places, yet his choice is now no 
lesse curious because it is more large; he allowes 
none but the authorised, he authoriseth none but 
the worthy.’ Cf. also Shaks. As You Like Jt, i. 
vil, 48— 
1 must have liberty 


Withal, as large a charter ἃ5 the wind, 
To blow on whom 1 please’ ; 


and Hamilct, Iv. iv. 36— 


‘Sure, He, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.’ 


3. Liberal ὧν giving, only Mt 28! ‘They gave 
large money unto the soldiers’ (Tindale’s tr., 
Gr. ἀργύρια ἱκανά). This meaning was once very 
common. Thus Shaks. 2 Henry VJ. τ. 1. 111— 
‘the poor King Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not With the leanness of his purse’; 
and Dryden, Brit, Led. i. 86— 


‘Laree of his treasures, of a soul so great 
As fills and crowds his universal seat,’ 


In Gal 611 we have the nearest approximation to the modern 
use, ‘Ye see how large a letter [ have written unto you with 
mine own hand.’ The Gr, is σηλίκοις γράμμασιν, Which RY 
translates ‘with how large letters,’ introducing the modern 
meaning of ‘large’ unmistakably. Field (Otium ον. iil. 117), 
who calls the RV the only possible rendering, says, ‘St. Paul 
was avery indifferent penman, and when he did not employ an 
amanuensis, was obliged to write in very large and, probably, 
ill-shaped characters.’ He illustrates from Plutarch’s Cato: 
‘In describing Cato’s method of educating his son, the historian 
tells us that he wrote histories for him with his own hand and 
in large characters’ (ἰδίᾳ χειρὶ καὶ μεγάλοις γράμμασιν). The 
Eng. word recalls Milton’s Sonnet ‘New Forces of Conscience ’— 


‘New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.’ 


The phrase ‘at large’ occurs Wis 19° ‘ For they 
went at large like horses’ (ἐνεμήθησαν, Vulg. de- 
paverunt [escam]; RV ‘they roamed at large’); 
Sir 47" ‘After him [David] rose up a wise son, 
and for his sake he dwelt at large’ (κατέλυσεν ἐν 
πλατυσμῷ : Bissell explains, ‘He was no more 
full of care for this and that; he gave up all 
to the management of his wise son.’ But Ball 
[QOPB], ‘Solomon enjoyed ease and freedom for 
David's sake’); 2 Mae 2° ‘To stand upon every 
point, and go over things at large, and to be 
curious in particulars, belongeth to the first author 
of the story’ (περὶ πάντων ποιεῖσθαι λόγον, RV ‘to in- 
dulge in long discussions,’ Vm ‘to provide a place 
for discussions.’ Fritzsche prefers the reading of 
codd. A and V περίπατον ποιεῖσθαι Χόγων, ‘to make the 
round of matters’). Cf. Rhem. N'T, p. 204 (Argument 
to John’s Gospel), ‘the intent of this evangelist 
writing after the other three, was, to omit tlic 
Actes of Christ in Galilee, because the other three 
had written them at large; and to reporte lis 
Actes done in Iurie, which they had omitted.’ 

Largely, in the sense of freely, occurs in 1 Mac 
1616 ‘when Simon and his sons had drunk largely’ 
(ἐμεθύσθη, RV ‘had drunk freely’; Ball and Bissell, 
‘were drunk,’ which is the only possible meaning). 
Ci. North’s Plutarch, ‘Alexander,’ p. 687, ‘Then 
did Alexander offer great presents unto the god, 
and gave money largely to the priests and ministers 
of the temple.’ 

Largeness oceurs only 1 K 4° ‘And God gave 
Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart’ (25 an4), where the 
meaning is not, as now understood, a charitable 
disposition, but breadth of intellectual interest, 
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the ditierence being due, however, to the dilfer- 
ence between the Heb. and Eng. uses of ‘ heart.’ 
Thus the marg. of the Geneva Bible (copied into 
the Bishops’ Bible) explains the phrase, ‘able to 
comprehend all things,’ where the tr. is ‘a large 
heart.’ But it is probable that as first used by 
Wryclif the Eng. phrase meant liberality in giving, 
as the marg. note to the 1388 ed. has ‘largenesse 
of herte, to spende in greet worschip.’ Cf. Elyot, 
Governour, ii. 104, ‘Croesus, the riche king of 
Lidia . .. saide on a tyme to Cyrus, when he 
behelde his liberalitie, that suche largenesse as 
he used shulde bringe hym in povertie, where, 
if he lysted, he mought accumulate up treasure 
incomparable.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LASCIVYIOUSNESS is the tr. in AV and RV of 
ἀσέλγεια in Mk 7”, 2 Co 127, Gal 5%, Eph 435,1} 4°, 
Jude * The Gr. word is found also in Ro 13%, 
where both versions have ‘wantonness,’ and three 
times in 2 P, viz. 2? TR πολλοὶ ἐξακολουθήσουσιν 
αὐτῶν ταῖς ἀπωλείαις, AV ‘many shall follow their 
pernicious ways,’ but edd. ἀσελγείαις, whence RV 
‘their lascivious doings’ ; 27 ἐν ἀσελγείᾳ ἀναστροφή, 
AV ‘filthy conversation,’ RV ‘lascivious life’; 
and 9218 ἀσελγείαις AV ‘through much wantonness,’ 
RV ‘by lasciviousness.” In LXX ἀσέλγεια occurs 
only twice, Wis 14% AV ‘shameless unclean- 
ness, RV ‘wantonness’; and ὃ Mac 2° ‘acts of 
impiety.’ 

The etymology of ἀσέλγεια has had a curious 
history. The derivation from a priv. and Σέλγη, a 
Pisidian city, is still mentioned by lexicographers, 
though it is doubtful if it was for morality or 
immorality that that city was famous; ‘Thayer- 
Grimm, ‘whose citizens excelled in strictness of 
morals’; Trench, ‘whose inhabitants were in- 
famous for their vices.’ The favourite derivation 
is, however, a and σέλγω, 7.6. θέλγω to charm. But 
the use of the word in NT alone is sufficient to fix 
its meaning and to show that ‘lasciviousness’ is 
too restricted and definite to cover it all. The 
meaning is absence of restraint, indecency; and 
although that is generally regarded as shown in 
sensuality, there are passages, as Mk 7” and 
1 P 4%, where sensuality is not yet in sight. In 
the latter passage, as Salmond points out, the 
writer begins with a general term (‘excesses’) 
sufficient to include unbridled conduct of all kinds, 
and then passes to particulars. Trench thinks 
‘wantonness’ the best rendering, ‘standing as it 
does in a remarkable ethical connexion with 
ἀσέλγεια, and having the same duplicity of mean- 
ing,’ ὅ.6. indecency in general and sensuality in 
particular. See Trench, VT Synonyms®, p. δά ff., 
and Thayer, NT Greek Lex., s.v. The leading idea 
in the word is probably conduct that is shameless. 
It is thus joined with πορνεία and ἀκαθαρσία in 2 Co 
127, and Gal 5, where πορνεία is a special form of 
impurity ; ἀκαθαρσία uncleanness|of any kind that 
may, however, be unseen; ἀσέλγεια uncleanness 
that shocks public decency. See Lightfoot on 


Gal 5” and 1 Th 2 (the latter in Notes on Epp. of 


St. Paul, p.21). Itis remarkable that in all the 
places in which ‘lasciviousness’ is found it has 
been introduced by the AV translators. The 
earlier word is nearly always ‘ wantonness’ (except 
in Wyc. and Rhem. following the Vulg. too closel: 
and giving ‘lechery’ or ‘impurity’ mostly). RV 
has carried the mistake still further by changing 
‘wantonness’ of 2 P 218 into ‘lasciviousness.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

LASER (Λάσαια) is never mentioned by any 
ancient author except St. Luke; but in the 
‘hundred-citied’ Crete it is not strange that an 
unimportant town should be only once mentioned. 
Lasaia was near Fair Havens (Ac 278); and as 
St. Pauls ship lay for some considerable time in 


LASTHENES 


the Havens, it would be necessary to purchase 
stores from the city, on which account it comes to 
be mentioned by the historian. The ruins of the 
city were examined in 1856 by the Rev. G. Brown. 
They are about 5 miles east from the Havens, and 
1 mile east from Cape Leonda or Leona; and 
according to Mr. Brown are still called Adcaa by 
the Cretan peasantry. This may probably be the 
Lisia mentioned in the Peutinger Tables as 16 
miles south from Gortyna. In an air line the 
distance on the map seems hardly more than 12 
miles ; but in mountainous Crete the road may be 
16 miles. Mr. Εν. Falkener has published an old 
Venetian description of the island of Crete, which 
mentions in this neighbourhood a place Lapsea, 
with a ruined temple (Mr. Brown mentions two 
temples). 

LITERATURE.Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
8rd ed. p. 295f.; Falkener in Museum of Class, Antig. (1852), 
p. 287. W. M. Ramsay. 


LASHA (yw, A Adoa, E and Luc. Adoa), — Men- 
tioned only in Gn 10", as forming the boundary of 
the Canaanites towards the east. Jerome and 
Jerus. Targum identify with the famous hot 
springs of Callirrhoé in the Wady Zerla Ma‘in to 
the east of the Dead Sea ; but this appears to be 
too far to the north, and, as Dillmann remarks, we 
rather expect a situation on the west side of the 
Dead Sea or of the Ghér. Wellh. (JBDTA xxi. 
403 f.) would change νυν into ἀψὺ or ov, 2.6. Laish 
(Dan) on the northern boundary of Canaan ; but 
the boundary from north to south seems to have 
been sufficiently given in the words ‘from Zidon 
. . » to Gaza,’ and we expect a boundary now in a 
new direction, namely, from west to east. One 
might think of the promontory el-Lisdm at the 
south end of the Dead Sea, but if this were in- 
tended, the art. would have been found, ju, as 
in Jos 157, J. A. SELBIE. 


LASSHARON.—Amongst the kings subdued by 
Joshua, the MT (followed by AV, RV) includes 
the king of Lassharon (AVm Sharon). In the 
Onomas. (s. ‘Saron’) the name Sharon is applied 
to the region between Tabor and the Lake of 
Tiberias, stated to be ‘still called Sarona,.’ The 


name Saréna is at the present day applied to a 


ruin on this plateau, which is a possible site for 
Lassharon (SIVP vol. i. sheet vi.). Sarona is 
mentioned on the list of Thothmes 111. 
PALESTINE. 

The text of Jos 128 appears to be in some dis- 
order. While MT has jiw> 955 psx πῦρ, B of the 
LXX has βασιλέα ᾿Οφὲκ τῆς ᾿Αρώκ (A simply βασιλέα 
᾿Αφέκ), where ᾿Αρώκ is doubtless a corruption of 
Σαρών. The Heb. text before B would thus appear 
to have been ji? pox yop ‘king of Aphek in 
Sharon,’ the Sharon being not the plain of that 
name on the coast, but the district in Galilee 
above mentioned (so Dillm. on Jos 12"; ef. Wellh. 
Sam. p. 55). C. R. CONDER. 


LASTHENES (Aac@évys), an officer of high rank 
under Demetrius τι. Nikator. He bears the honor- 
ary titles of ‘kinsman’ (συγγενής 1 Mac 1151) and 
‘father’ (πατήρ 7b. 11°) of the king, the former not 
necessarily implying near relationship to Demetrius 
(cf. 1 Mac 10%), and the latter pointing to his 
superior age, and to the advice (cf. Gn 45° of 
Joseph) and protection which he afforded to the 
young prince (cf. Rawlinson and Zéckler). Himself 
a Cretan, he raised a body of Cretan mercenarios, 
and enabled Demetrius to land in Cilicia, and 
wrest the throne of Syria from Alexander Balas 
(Jos. Ant. xu. iv. 3, cf. 1 Mae 10%). From the 


See 


‘new king Lasthenes seems to have received some 


official position, possibly that of governor of Ccele- 
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Syria (cf. 1 Mae 10°), Hence when Demetrius 
was endeavouring to make terms with Jonathan 
the Maccabzean, he wrote to Lasthenes in favour 
of the Jews, and forwarded a copy of his letter to 
the Jewish prince (1 Mae 11°-*7, Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 
9). Itis probable that Lasthenes was the powerful 
favourite, who, by encouraging the luxury and 
tyranny of Demetrius, eventually brought about 
his overthrow by Tryphon (Diod. xxxili. 4, and 
Vales. ad loc.). H. A. WHITE. 


LATCHET (37, iudés).—The word refers to the 
leather thongs used for tying on sandals. (See 
Dress, vol. 1. p. 6278). In Gn 14% Abram tells 
the king of Sodom that he had taken an oath 
that he would not aecept at his hands ‘from 
a thread to a shoe-latchet’ (dyrginy yn min), ie. 
nothing of his most worthless possessions, much 
less anything of value. In Is 5” it is stated that 
the army to be brought from afar against dis- 
obedient Israel would be of such disciplined energy 
that no loose girdles or broken latchets would be 
seen in it. John the Baptist indicates his relation- 
ship of inferiority by saying that he is unworthy 
to loose the latchet of the shoes of Christ (Mk 1’, 
Lk 36, Jn 1°”). Among Orientals everything con- 
nected with the feet and shoes is defiled and 
debasing, and the stooping to unfasten the dusty 
latehet is the most insignificant item in such 
service. G. M. MACKIE. 


LATIN.—In Jn 19° (Lk 23°8 inferior text) it is 
stated that the inscription on the tablet placed upon 
the eross by Pilate ‘was written in Hebrew, and in 
Latin, and in Greek.’ There seems to be no clear 
evidence that the affixing of such a tablet to the 
eross was a legal requirement, or even the ordinary 
usage. But a tablet or placard announcing a 
criminal’s offence was often carried before him on 
his way to execution, or hung about his neck, and 
sometimes he was preceded by a herald proclaim- 
ing his crime (cf. Sueton. Calig. 32, Domit. 10; 
Dion Cass. Octav, 54. 3. 7; Euseb. HH δ. 1. 44; 
Mishna, Sanhedr. 6. 1, 10. 6). Inseriptions and 
proclamations in two or more languages were not 
uncommon (see Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 2, 3, xii. 5). The 
tablets set up in the temple at Jerus. forbidding 
any foreigner on pain of death to enter the Holy 
Place, were some in Latin, some in Greek; Jos. 
BJ v. v. 2, Vi. ii. 4 (one of the latter, unearthed 
about twenty-five years ago by M. Clermont- 
Gannean, is reproduced and described in the Revie 
Archéologiyue for 1872, p. 214 fl.; ef. PEP, Twenty- 
one Years’ Work, p. 167f.). Although Greek 
formed a part of the traiing of every cducated 
Roman, and was the widest medium of communi- 
eation even in Palestine, yet Latin was especially 
employed as the legal, official, and military lan- 
guage, and Roman pride was disposed to be ten- 
acious of it in intercourse with provincials (see 
Vol. Max. 9. 2.2; Dion Cass, 87. 15. 3). The 
emperor Claudius, for example, who was fond of 
Greek learning, and an adept in the use of the 
anguage (Sueton. Claud. 42), deprived a pro- 
minent Greek of Roman citizenship for ignorance 
of Latin (ibid. 16), Abundant reil: may be found 
in Mayor’s note on Juvenal, xv. 110. 

Respecting the influence of Latin upon the later 
Greek, see LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

J. H. THAYER. 


LATIN YERSIONS, THE OLD.*—Among those 


* Abbreviations used in this article :— 
OL=Old Latin Version (or Versions). 
Archiv.=Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie, cd. by FR. 
Woltilin. 
CSHL=Corpus Sertptorum eelesiasticorum Latinorum, 
_pub. under auspices of Vienna Academy, 
(041 =Gottingische Gelchrte Anzcigen. 


witnesses which are of primary importance for 
determining the text of NT, and, in a modified 
sense, that of OT also, the early Lat. VSS occupy 
a foremost place. Hitherto, perhaps, their im- 
portance has not been sulliciently recognized. But 
the rapid eg eagle in the science of textual 
eriticisni which this century has seen are bringing 
more clearly into view their unique value. ‘l'his 
consists mainly in their high antiquity, on the one 
hand, and their extraordinary faithfulness to the 
text which they tr., on the other. The last-named 
characteristic has never been disputed. As to the 
other, there is, at least, a general agreement that, 
at the latest, a Lat. tr. of the Bible already existed 
in the middle of the 3rd cent. A.D. But this means 
much. The oldest Greek MSS which have, as yet, 
come down to us, cannot be dated further back 
than the 4th cent. The great majority of them 
must be placed at a mueh later date. The early 
Lat. VSS, therefore, as extant in MSS or biblical 
quotations in the Fathers, supply us with evidence 
prior to any contained in Gr. MSS. But this 
comparison must be made with caution. Other. 
wise it would only mislead. Our extant Gr. MSS, 
of course, witness to a text far earlier than the 
date of their own origm. ‘The evidence of a 
version is only second-hand. And, besides, it is 
always more or less local, presenting us with im- 
portant data for determining one particular type 
of text, but restricted as to the value of its general 
bearing. Jfrom another point of view, however, 
this limitation has advantages. The history and 
character of the version must, of necessity, shed 
light upon the history of the Chureh in the definite 
area over which its influence has spread. And this 
is pre-eniinently true of the Lat. VSS. ‘They are 
closely bound up with the origin and diffusion of 
Western Christianity. Through the influence of 
the Lat. Fathers they have, to a great extent, 
moulded its theological conceptions and its current 
theologieal terms. Finally, to the history of the 
Lat. language their contributions are invaluable ; 
for they preserve the late Lat. renderings of 
an extant Gr. original, using many varieties 
of synonyms, many abnormal constructions, and 
many strange formations, all of which reveal 
the tendencies of the later language, and fix 
with more or less certainty particular dialectical 
variations. 

1. Name.—The name Old Latin is used here to 
denote the Lat. VS or VSS which existed previous 
to, or independent of, the great revision made by 
Jerome at the close of the 4th cent.* The desig- 
nation is derived from the Lat. Fathers themselves, 
who speak of ‘uetus editio,’ ‘antiqua interpre- 
tatio,’ ‘uetus translatio,’ and the like. It seems 
time now to abandon the misleading term: ‘ Itala,’ 
or even ‘uetus Itala,’ to denote the pre-Hierony- 
mian type of text. For, as we shall see later, the 
name ‘Itala’ is most ambiguous, and forms the 
central point of one of the keenest controversies 
which has ever arisen on this complicated subject. 
The expression ‘Qld Latin’ makes no assumption, 
but simply states an admitted fact. Under this 
heading there might fall ‘mixed’ Lat. texts, in 
which OL and Vulg. readings are fonnd side by 
side. As arule, however, such texts have a Vulg. 


Stud. Bibl. =Studia Biblica, by Members of Univ. of Oxford 
4 vols. 

SK=Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 

T'. u. U.=Texte und Untersuchungen (Gebhardt and Har- 
nack). 

Zwlh= Zeltschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 

*See Wordsworth, OL Biblical Verts, i. p. xxx: ‘Old-Latin 
texts . . . mean all early Latin versions of the Bible which are 
not Hieronymian, of whatever date the MSS may be which 
contain them, or in whatever country they were current.’ It 
is surely refining too minutely when ΒΤ] (Bursian-Miiller’s 


| Jahresbericht, vol. Ixvili, p. 249) asserts that the term ‘ pre- 


Hieronymian’ ought to be applied only to the biblical quota: 
tions of the older Fathers, 
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base, and it is only when the OL element in them 
is of marked importance that they will be noticed 
below (see VULGATE). 

2. We have spoken above of the OL ‘ Version or 
Versions.’ ‘This brings before us a much-debated 
question. Was there originally only a single tr. 
of the Scriptures into Lat., or were there several or 
many distinct versions? Before discussing the 
point, let us guard against certain misconceptions. 
No one has ever argued that one type of OL text, 
whether of ΟἿ᾽ or NT, presents itself in the Lat. 
MSS or Fathers from the time of Tertullian on- 
wards. The most casual comparison of our exist- 
ing authorities disproves this at once. For while, 
as we shall find, both MSS and Fathers may be, 
with caution, classified by groups, even within 
those provisionally separate classes, a considerable 
amount of variation appears. Still greater and 
more distinct are the differences which seem to 
justify us in shading off those groups from one 
another.* That is to say, even those who main- 
tain that one original VS lies at the basis of all 
subsequent OL texts, are quite willing to admit the 
existence of various recensions of that version, made 
at dificrent times and in different countries. In 
addition to this, it would be admitted on all sides 
that this assumed original tr. was by no means the 
work of one hand: that separate books were done 
into Lat. by separate translators, both in OT and 
in NT, and that some, in all probability, were tré 
at a later date than others, But those scholars 
who adhere to the hypothesis of a stugle original 
version hold that, admitting many minor differences 
both in readings and renderings, there appears, 
through the complexity of variations, one funda- 
mental groundwork. While the various authorities 
seem to move on different lines through several 
verses, they return to an agreement sufficiently 
striking to demand the assumption of a common 
source.t HKqually important names can be adduced 
in support of the opinion that there were, at least, 
several distinct OL versions.f And certainly, at 
first sight, there seems much to justify the hypo- 
thesis. The same passage often appears in very 
different forms in the various MSS and Fathers. 
To gain some impression of these variations, we 
have only to turn to the formidable array of 
parallels from MSS and Fathers given in such 
works as H. Linke’s Studien zur Itala,§ or Ziegler’s 
Die lat. Bibelibersetzungen vor Hieronymus. Wow 
is the question to bedecided? Quite naturally, an 
appeal has been made to the expressed opinions 
of the Lat. Fathers themselves, more especially 
Augustine and Jerome. And some passages in 
their writings seem to have a real connexion with 
the problem. Thus Aug. de Doctr. Christ. ii. 11: 
‘Qui seripturas ex Hebrea lingua in Grecam 
uerterunt numerari possunt, Latini autem inter- 
pretes nullo modo: ut enim ecuique primis fidei 
temporibus in manus uenit codex Grecus et ali- 
quantulum facultatis sibi utriusque linguz habere 
uidebatur, ausus est interpretari.’ Two chapters 
further on, in the same treatise, he says: ‘ quoniam 
et qu sit ipsa sententia quam plures interpretes 
pro sua quisque facultate atque iudicio conantur 
eloqui, non apparet, nisi in ea lingua inspiciatur, 
quam interpretantur.’|| He also speaks of an ‘in- 
finita uarietas Latinorum interpretum,’ Ἵ and uses 


* It must be noticed that we are not here separating differ- 
ences of reading from differences of rendering. See some im- 
portant remarks by Sanday, OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Ὁ. xii. 

t See, 2.g., Reusch, Tubing. Quartal-Schrift, 1862, p. 244 fi. ; 
Fritzsche in Herzog, RE? viii. p, 433 ff.; Zimmer, SK, 1889, ii, 
p. 331ff.; Haussleiter in Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. pp. 72, 73. 

{ See, e.g., Kaulen, Gesch. d. Vulg. p. 1079. ; L. Ziegler, Die 
lat. Bibelubersetzungen, etc., Munich, 1879, p. 4ff.; P. Corssen, 
Jahrbiicher f. protest. Theol. 1881, p. 607 ff. 

§ Breslau, 1889. It bears only upon the Apocalypse. 

4 De Doct. Christ. ii. 13. 

Ἵ 10. ii, 11, 
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many other similar expressions.* It is quite evi- 
dent that Aug. believed in a large number of 
separate OL versions.t 

In the writings of Jerome the facts are pre- 
sented somewhat differently. Thus, for example, 
in his Pref. in lib. Paralip. : ‘cum pro uarietate 
regionum diuersa ferantur exemplaria, et germana 
illa antiquaque translatio corrupta sit, atque 
uiolata, nostri arbitrii putas aut e pluribus indicare 
quid uerum sit aut nouum opus in ueteri opere 
cudere.’ Andagain, Hpist.ad Damasum: ‘si enim 
Latinis exemplaribus fides est adhibenda, responde- 
ant quibus: tot sunt pane quot codices. Sin 
autem ueritas est queerenda de pluribus, cur non 
ad Grzcam originem renertentes ea que uel a 
uitiosis interpretibus male edita uel a praesump- 
toribus imperitis emendata peruersius uel a librariis 
dormitantibus aut addita sunt aut mutata cor- 
rigimus?’ See also his Pref. in lib. Job. It 
seems as if, in the passages quoted, Jerome is 
thinking rather of separate and most corrupt re- 
censions or copies (exemplaria) of the tr® than of 
several distinct versions. For in the first he con- 
trasts the ‘germana antiquaque translatio’ with 
the ‘diuersa exemplaria’ of it which have arisen 
through corruption and local variations. And he 
could scarcely speak of there being almost as many 
separate tr®* as there were MSS. On the other 
hand, many passages can be quoted from his writ- 
ings which give colour to the opposite hypothesis. 
So, e.g., in his Pref. in Proverb. he talks of ‘im- 
periti translatores’; in Hpist. 18. 21 of ‘interpre- 
tum uarietatem.’§ In what way can the apparent 
confusion of the evidence be harmonized? Perhaps 
we are not justified in treating these statements of 
the Fathers as authoritative on the subject. There 
is much force in the words of Zahn:|| ‘It is a 
thoroughly short-sighted attempt to seek in the 
occasional utterances... of a Jerome or an Augus- 
tine regarding the Latin Bible an answer to the 
questions which bear on the date of its origin, the 
original unity or multiplicity of translators. These 
men would not have kept back from us a definite 
tradition regarding the place, the time, the origin- 
ator of the version or versions, if they had pos- 
sessed such. ... What they say has neither in 
form nor meaning the slightest resemblance to an 
historical tradition or an ancient report. It is 
rather the scanty result of a more or less intelli- 
gent view of the actual facts which they had before 
their eyes.’ We cannot, at least, be blind to the 
rhetorical exaggeration in the passages quoted. 
And it secms quite reasonable to suppose that 
Jerome and Aug. are simply putting forward their 
own hypotheses to account for the state of things 
which they find existing. Probably, they could 
give no more definite answer to the question before 
us than that which Jerome gave as to the use of 
Theodotion’s tr. of Daniel by the Church in place 
of the LXX: ‘et hoe cur acciderit nescio’ (Pref. 
in Dan.). It is along other lines that the problem 
must be approached. 

It has been already observed that a comparison 
of the extant OL texts, whether in MSS or Fathers, 
reveals clearly enough a large number of more or 
less important variations. These are of different 
kinds. Sometimes the variant consists in the use 


* See the large collection of quotations bearing on this point, 
from Aug., in Ziegler, op. cit. pp. 6-10. | ᾿ ; 

{ Wiseman’s attempt (Zssays on Various Subjects, i. Ὁ. 24 ff.) 
to show that ‘interpretari’ and its cognates can be used, and are 
used, by Aug., of recensions ag well ag translations, ig now dis- 
credited even by defenders of the one-version theory, 6.0. 
Fritzsche, op. ett. Ὁ. 435. ᾿ ; 

“Οἵ no passage is this judgment more true than of this actua: 
sentence itself, which is hardly quoted in the same way in any 
three MSS’ (H. J. White in Scrivener’s Jntroduction, vol. ii. 
p. 42. See also Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, Fasc. i. p. 2). 

§ See Ziegler, op. cit. Ὁ. 13. 

i Gesch. ἃ. NT’ Kanons, hd. i. p. 33. 
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of asynonym: sometimes it presupposes a, differ- 
ent underlying Gr. text: sometimes it shows 
another form of construction: sometimes it lies in 
an addition or omission, while, at times, itis merely 
an inversion of the order of words in a sentence, or 
a difference of spelling. One or two examples will 
make our meaning clear. 


k (Cod. Bobiensis). 

Et eum hi® natus esset 
in bethlem iudzez in die- 
bus herodis regis ecce 
inagii ab oriente uener- 
unt hierosolima dicentes 
ubi est qui natus est 
rex iudzeoft uidimus enim 
stellam ... Set autem 
rex herodes turbatus est 
et tota hierosolima cum 
eo. Et conuocatis omni- 
bus sacerdotibus et scri- 
bit plebis querit ab eis 
ubi > nascitur. 


followed is found on almost every page of the OL 
versions of OT. The same cause would also be at 
work in NIT. Add to this the carelessness of 
scribes and the independent efforts at translating 
the original, either deliberately introduced into the 
text or gradually gliding into the text from the 
margin, and we have causes which seem, at least, 


MATTHEW 2!-4, 


a (Cod. Vercellensis). 

Cuin ergo natus essct 
Jesus in bethlem ciuit- 
ate iudw« in diebus 
herodis regis ecce magi 
ab oriente uenerunt 
hierosolyma, dicentes ubi 
est qui natus est rex 
iudzorum uidimus enim 
stellam eius in orientem 
et uenimus adorare eum. 
Audiens autem herodes 
rex turbatus est et omnis 
hierosolyma cum ipso. 
Et [congreg]auit omnes 
principes sacerdotum et 
scribas populi et interro- 
gabit ab eis ubi Christus 
nascitur. 


EXODUS 3217-20, 


Cod. Wirceburgensis. 

Et audinit ihs uocem 
populi clamantium dixit 
ad Moysen uox pugne 
in eastris auditur. Et 
dixit Moyses non est uox 
de principum cum uirtute 
sed nec uox de principum 
fugee sed uocem prin- 
cipatus uini ludentium 
ego audio. Cumque 
adpropinquasset castra 
uidet uitulum et choros 
populi. Et iratus animo 
Moyses proiecitdemanib 
suis duas tabulas et com- 
minuit eas sub montem. 
Et sumens uitulum quem 
feccrant combussit igni 
et comminuit eum minu- 
tatim et seminauit eum 
in aqua et potanit filios 
istrahel. 


Cod. Lugdunensis. 
Et cum audisset Iesus 
clamorem populi claman- 
tium, dixit ad Moysen : 


non vox pugne in castris | 


auditur. Et dixit Moy- 
ses : non est de princip1- 
bus eum uirtute, sed nee 
uox de principium fuge 
sed uocem principatus 
uini ego audio. Cum- 
que adpropinquassent 
eastre uident uitulum 
et choros populi: et iratns 
animo Moyses proiccit 
de manibus suis duas 
tabulas et comminuit eas 
sub inontem, Etsumens 
uitulum quem fecerant, 
combussit eum igni et 
conteruit eum minutatim 
et seminauit eum in 
aqua, et potauit iulud 


filios Istrahel. 


The above instances are taken entirely at random 
to give a gencral idea of the agreements and 
differences of the parallel texts. It must be said 
that in many passages the differences would be 
found to be far more considerable than in either of 
those above. Yet, as the total result of numerous 
comparisons of the varions texts with each other, 
one is bound to admit, at least, the increasing pro- 
bability of the conclusion that at the basis of all 
the types of text there is one original version which 
has determined, in great measure, the character of 
41} the subsequent revisions.* or surely the 
differences can be reasonably accounted for. In OT 
we know that at this time the MSS of the LXX 
were ina state of hopeless confusion—a confusion 
which had been intensified by the misuse of Origen’s 
eritical signs. A proof of the mixture of Gr. texts 


* There are some books in which two types of text scem far 
more marked, 6.0. the Synoptic Gospels and Apoc. ; while in 
others, such as the Pauline Epp., there is a much closer 
resemblance between all types of text. This suggests one of 
the most important methods to be followed in investivating 
the OL Bible—that, namely, of treating each group of books 
separately. 
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ὃ (Cod, Veronensis). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesusin bethlehem ciuit- 
atem iudes in diebus 
herodis regis. . . oriente 
uenerunt in hierosoly- 
ma dicentes ubi est qui 
natus est rex 1udworum 
uidimus enim  stellam 
illiuns in orientem et 
uenimus adorare eum. 
Audiens autem rex He- 
rodis turbatus est ct 
omnes hierosolyma cum 


illo, Et congrega... 
sacerdotui et seribas 


populi et interrogauit ab 
els ubi Christus nas- 
ceretur, 


Jf (Cod. Brixianus). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesus in bethleem iudexw 
in diebus herodis regis 
ecce magi ab oriente ue- 
nerunt hierosolyma di- 
centes, ubi est qui natus 
est rex indzorum uidi- 
mus enim stellam eius 
in orientem et uenimus 
adorare eum. Audiens 
autem herodes rex tur- 
batus est et omnis hiero- 
solyma cum illo. Et con- 
gregauit omnes priucipes 
sacerdotum οὖ seribas 
populi et requisiuit ab 
eis ubi Christus nas- 
ceretur, 


sufficient to explain the numerous variations.” As 
an instance of what was possible, the Psalter which 
Jerome had corrected according to the LXX was so 
corrupted by scribes in his own life-time that he 
was compelled to emend ita second time.| But 
after all, as Burkitt puts it: Ὁ ‘whether there were 
one or two independent versions is a compara- 
tively minor question in face of the undoubted 
fact that the independent versions were few in 
num ber.’ 

3. The problem which is of paramount importance 
in this subject is, Can we trace the history of the 
version (or versions)? For the sake of the subse- 
quent discussion we will here subjoin a list of the 
extant authorities for the OL Bible.§ 

OLD 'TESTAMENT.—_HEXATEUCH.—1. Cod. Lug- 
dunensis [6th cent.]. At Lyons (MS 54). Gn 109:18 
7171-.8 19°-“4 2538-35 27-33!5 377-8872 qoes-cne Ex 1--7}9 
9.19.86 85. Θ6Ι O76-end Ty 1-.1880 B5ie-end. Nu, Dt, Jos, 
Jg 1-11" (2). Published as far as Dt 114, by U. 
Robert, Pent. Versto Lat. Antiquissima, ete. Paris, 
1581, Remaining part discovered by Delisle iu 
autumn of 1895. Sce ‘ Academy,’ Nov. 30th, 1895. 
For the romantic history of the MS, see the ‘ Avant- 
Propos’ of Robert’s work. 2. Fragments in Cod. 
Ottobonianus, No. 66 [8th cent.]. In Vatican. 
Frage. of Gn from chs. 37, 38, 41, 46, 48-50; of 
Ex from chs. 10, 11, 16, 17, 23-27. Pub. by Ὁ. 
VerceHlone in Varice lectiones Vulg. ete. Tom. i. 
pp. 183 ff. 307 ff., Rome, 1860. 3. Cod. Wircebur- 
gensis [6th cent. 7]. Univ. Libr. of Wiirzburg (MS 
Oda), Gn 867% M84 40 15:89 4146, Hy 9916 25. O590_0G12 
3915-33 3313-27 8518 201. 203 4030 Tv 438. 58 [10 6Ἱ 72-11. 
10-,7. 22-27 ΘἹτῆς ὑ- 18 111-:9- 12-15. μϑ τις δ τὰ 17}..--1}}5} 1971208 
BON»: 20_ 212 Bates O32), Dt 23 SiS, ΡΒ. by E. 
Kianke, Par Palimpsest. Wireeburgensium, Vienna, 
1871. 4. Cod. Monacensis [5th or 6th cent.}. Hof- 
Bibliothek at Munich (Lat. 6225). Ex 9"5-105 
15:8. 141 161_205 5115. 5537 3018. 4053, Ly 374% 1115. 126 
1417. 1510 1818 903, Nu 344-48 481 5.8 737-73 11:9. 79.. AS 
30° 3144-359 3648, Dt 8-10 227234 281-3 5015: 30", 
Pub. by L. Ziegler, Bruehstiiche ciner vorhicron. 
Ulersetz. d. Pent. Munich, 1883. 5. Fragg. of 
Genesis (25°°-28"), from a Lat. VS of the Quest. of 


* See Wellhausen in Bleek'’s Hinleitung in ἃ. AT'4, p. 595, 

ἐ See P. Corssen, //ynst. ad Galatas, p. 3. 

{ Old-Lat. and Jtala, p. 5. ; 

§ Books marked with an asterisk the writer has not had the 


| Opportunity of seeing. 
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Philo. Pub. by F. C. Conybeare, Hzpositor, 4th 
series, vol. iv. pp. 63ff., 129ff. 6 Gn 1217-13 
157 in Palimpsestus Vindobonensis, pub. by J. 
Belsheim, 1885. 

HisTORICAL Books.—1. Ruth. Cod. Complu- 
tensis [9th cent.}. Univ. Libr. Madrid (MS 31). 
Pub. by 5. Berger, Textes Lat. inéd. de VAnce. 
fest. Paris, 1893. 2.Jg5 fr. Com. of Verecundus 
in Vercellone. 8, Fragg. of Jg, also 1, 2S and 
1, 2 K, being notes on margin of Cod. Gothicus 
[10th cent.]. At Leon. Pub. from copy in Vatican 
by C, Vercellone, Varie Lectiones, Tom. ii. The 
hitherto unknown Marginalia of Cod. Goth, have 
been transcribed by Linke from the Vat. copy, 
though not yet published. See Archiv, viii. 2, 
pP- 311-12, +4 18 2?” from MS No. 2 at 
Zinsiedeln [15th cent.]. Pub. by 5. Berger, op. cit. 
5. Some verses of land 28 and 2K from several 
Corbey and S. Germain MSS. Pub. by P. Sabatier, 
Bibliorum .. . latine Versiones, vol. i. Paris, 
1751. 6.18 948 158, 29S 9°35, 1K 57%, From 
two leaves at Magdeburg and Quedlinbure. 
First two Frage. pub, by W. Schum, SA, 1876, 
p- 121ff All four by Weissbrodt, Index lectt. 
Lrunsbergensis, Ὁ. 11ff. 1K 5%67. Pub. by 
A. Diining, Ein neues Fragm. d. Quedl. Itala- 
Codex, 1888. 7 28 10-11" 14! [7th or 8th 
ecnt.]. Parchment leaves at Vienna. Pub. by 
J. Haupt, *Veteris antehieron. vers. libr. 11. Regum 
fragmenta ... Vienna, 1877. 8.1 5. 144-2! 810 418 
§8°15 O21_] 97 1916_] 118 1415... 2S 410 πὸ 1η18.7ἢ}18 1319. 
144 1713.-.-185 [Sth cent.]. Palimpsest at Vienna. 
Pub. by J. Belsheim, *Palimpsestus Vindobonensis, 
1885. 9. (a) Cod. Corbeiensis, No. 7 (now MS. lat. 
11549). At Paris. Book of Esther.t Pub. by 
Sabatier, op. cit. (6) Cod. Yallicellanus, B. vii. 
Kst 1-2. Pub. by Sabatier, by Tommasi, more 
accurately by Bianchini.§ (6) Cod. Pechianus. 
Frage. of Est 3-end. Sabatier. (d) Cod. Lat. 
Monacens., 6239 [9th cent.) Est. Pub. by J. Bel- 
sheim, Libros Tobie, Judit, Ester... cx Cod. 
Monac., Trondhjem, 1893. (6) MS of Lyons, No. 
356. Beginning and conclusion of Est. Pub. by 
S. Berger, Notice, pp. 31-32. This ancient résumé 
of Esther also found in Cod. Complutensis, Cod. 
Casinensis, No. 35, Cod. Monac. 6225, Cod, 
Ambrosianus FE. 26 inferior, of which second alone 
has been pub. (Bzblioth. Casin. T. i. 1873). 

POETICAL BOOKS.—1. (a) Fragment of Fleury. 
Job 4053. Pub. by Sabatier, Tom. i. p. 904. See 
also Berger, Hist. dela Vulq. p. 86. (6) Fragg. of 
Job from margin of Cod. Gothicus at Leon [10th 
cent.]. First few lines pub. by Berger, Notice, pp. 
21-22. 2. (a) Cod. Yeronensis. At Verona. Book 
of Psalms. Pub. by Bianchini, Psalteriwm duplex 
cum Canticis, in his Vindiciw Canon. Script. 
Rome, 1740. (6) Cod. Sangermanensis. Lat. MS 
No. 11947. Bibliothtque nationale, Paris. Pub. 
by Sabatier, op. cit. Tom. 2. (c) Frage. of OL 
Psalter in Palimpsests at Carlsruhe. See F. Mone, 
*Latem. Messen, Ὁ. 40; also *De libris palimps. p. 
48, Carlsruhe, 1855. (ad) Considerable extracts 
from OL Psalter in Mozarabie Liturgy (Migne, 
Patrol. Latina, T. 85). See Kaulen, Gesch. εἰ. 
Vulg. p. 199ff Gams, Kirchengesch. Spaniens, 
i. p. 80, Readings, fr. 4 Psaltt: Carnutense, 
Corbeiense, Mediolanense, Coislinianum in Sabatier. 
See on OL Psalter generally, Lagarde, Probe 


einer neuen Ausgabe der latein. Ubersetzung des AT, 

}+ See Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, pp. Ixxvii- 
Ixxxii; Wellhausen in Bleck’s Linleitung in d. AT 4, 
571 ff. Schepss, Zeits. f. Kirchengesch. xv. pp. 566-8 refers to 
two MSS with OL readings in 1 and 28. 

t It should be stated that, in the OL Bible, we have not an 
exact tr2, butonlyarésuméof Esther. See Berger, Notice, Ὁ. 31. 
. 8 Vindicie Canon. Script., Rome, 1740. 

|) The continuous text of Job, publ. as OL by Sabatier, is not 
OL at all, but a revision taken from a Vulg. MS and pub. by 
Martianay in Hieronym. Opp. T. 1, whence Sabatier derived it. 
Bee Ranke, Pragmenta . .. Antehieron., Fasc. 1, Ὁ. 13. 


Prophets in Sabatier, Tom. 9.}} 


1885. See also H. Ehrensberger, Psalterium Vetus 
(Tauberbischofsheim, 1887). 3. (a) Cod. No. 954. 
Palimps. Imperial Library, Vienna. Pr2'-4% 197-27. 
Pub. by A. Vogel, Beitr. 2. Herstell. d. alt. lat. 
Bibeliibersetzung, Vienna, 1868. (Ὁ) Palimps. St, 
Paul in Lavant-thale, Carinthia. Pr 15*7% 1039. 
1713. Pub. by F. Mone, *Delibr. palimps. (c) Cod. 
11 of St. Gall [8th cent.]. Fragg. of Pr, Ee, and 
Ca. Pub. by 5. Berger, Notice, p. 23 ff. (d) 
Marginal readings from Pr in MS, Lat. 11553. 
Biblioth. Nat. Paris. See Berger, Hist. dela Vulg. 
p. 65. (6) A few Fragg. of Pr in Sabatier, Tom. 
2.¢ Frage. of Ec and Ca, disc. by Amelli. Still 
unpub. See Ziegler, Latein. Bibeliibers. Ὁ. 107, n. 6. 

PROPH#HTICAL BOOKS.—1i. Frage. of a Wein- 
garten MS at Fulda, Darmstadt, and Stuttgart 
[prob. 6th cent.]. Hos 415-44 54-7 716 g1-6. 15-14 1-17 19, 
portions of vv. 7% 12 131-3 134-147, Am 57468 810-01 
iY, Mic [5-32 43_770, Jl ji-i4 3-5 45:4. 1-1, Jon 11... 
48, tEzk 16583-176 17-189 9.425 ὁ514 2610977 717-18 
Ο9}1-11 495. δ. 14 4525. 445 4419. 4553 469-28 472-15 4922-30 Dn 
218-35 975104, Pub. in full, with Appendix, by E. 
Ranke, Fragm. Vers... . antehieron. Vienna, 
1868. His previous work, Fragm. Hos. Am. et 
Mich. Marburg, 1856, is included in that above 
named. So also Vogel’s Fragg. of Ezek. from St. 
Paul in the Lavant-thal. Additional Fragg. of 
Prophets. Weingarten MS. Stuttgart. Am 7¥- 
5:10, Kizk 189-17 Ols-21 O71 2326-30 345. asl Dn 1 135-39, 
Pub, by E. Ranke, Fraqm. Stutgardiana, 1888. 2. 
Cod. Wirceburgensis. Palimps. [prob. 6th cent.]. 
Univ. Libr. of Wiirzburg (MS 64a). Hos 11-2 
413_71, Jon 310-411, Is 29'-30° 4570-464, Jer 1212-13” 
j 415-16. Frage. of 15, 16, 17, 18:16. 90: Ορῃθ- 7. 9-10. 11-14. 16-18 
211-2399 5516. 8711 3538. 405 411-11 La 916. .5.40. ἘΠ2]ς 2442) 
9G10_974 3416. 555 3719-28 258-20 408. 4918 451. 469 4828-2, 
Dn [55] 2:19 115-29 315-50 (including Oratio Azaric) 
85. ο10 1 Q3_] ]4 ] 120-21. 23-25. 26-29. 31-93. 35-42 ( Bel οὐ Drac.). 
Pub. by E. Ranke, Par Palimpsest. Wireebur- 
gensium, Vienna, 1871.§ 3. Fragg. of Is and Jer 
discovered in a Bobbio Lectionary at Turin by G. 
Amelhi. Still unpublished. See Ziegler, Dre lat. 
Bibeliibers. p. 105, n. 2. 4. Frage. of Jerem. from 
Cod. Sangallensis, No. 912. Pub. by Tischendorf, 
Mon. sacr, et prof. p. 231. More fully by F. C. 
Burkitt as Appendix to Old Latin and the Jtala, 
». 81 ff. Camb. 1896. 5. A few ‘Cantica’ from the 
Ῥ Some ‘Cantica’ 
also published by Fleck, Wissenschaftliche Reise, 
Bd. ii. Abt. 3, p. 337ff. See further, Hamann, 
Canticum Moysi, Jena, 1874, and Bianchini, Vind?- 
ci, etc., who pub. 7 ‘ Cantica’ fr. Verona MS of Ps. 

APocRYPHA.—1. Fourth [Second] Esdras. Coin- 
plete text ed. by Bensly and James, Cambridge 
Teats and Studies, iii. 2, 1895. For particulars 
regarding MSS see the Introduction to the above, 
and also The Missing Fragment of the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, by R. L. Bensly, Camb. 1875. 2. Third 
[First] Esdras. Two OL Texts. Ordinary Vulg. 
and another contained in MS Lat. 111 of Biblioth. 
Nat. at Paris (printed in Sabatier); in Mazarine 
MS 29; Douai 7; Vienna 1191; Madrid E. R. 8. 
Fragg. of another text in Lagarde, Septuaginta- 
Studien, 1892, Theil 2, fr. Lucea MS. 3. Lobat. 
OL version found in MSS Biblhioth. Nat. lat. 6, 93, 
161, 11505, 11553; in Cod. Gothicus at Leon ; 

+ Berger points out that tbere are a vast number of variants 
from the OL in Vulg. MSS of the Sapiential books, e.g. Paris 
MS, 11553, quoted above ; Bible of Théodulfe ; MS No.7 at Metz. 

t See a very important contribution by Cornill, Das Buch 
des Propheten Hzechiel, Proleg. pp. 25-35. Cornill denotes the 
Weingarten Frage. by w, the Wurzburg Palimps. by ἢ (= Herbi- 
polensis). Two new Frage. of Weing., Ezk 337-11, Dn 111823, 
pub. by P. Corssen, Zwei neue Fragmente, etc., Berlin, 1899. 

ὃ This includes the Fragg. pub. by Munter, Fragm. Vers. 
Antehieron. etc., Hafn. 1819. A 

|| The Fragg. of the Prophets pub. from Lat. glosses in a 
palimps. at Grotta Ferrata, by J. Cozza, Rome, 1867, are not 


considered to be genuine OL even by Cozza bimself. 116 
supposes that they are a version made partly from the Ol, 


| but brought into strictest agreement witb the Greek. 
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Cod. Complutensis at Madrid; Bible of Huesea 
(Museo Arqueologico of Madrid); MS 6239 at 
Munich ; MS 7at Metz; E. 26 infer. of Ambrosian 
Libr. ; Cod. Regio-Vaticanus, No. 7. Of these, 
MSS 93, 11505, 11553 of Bibl. Nat. and Cod. 
liegio-Vat. have been pub. by Sabatier. Munich 
MS 6239, pub. by J. Belsheim, Libros Tobiz .. . 
ete., Trondhjem, 1899, 4 Judith. MSS Biblioth. 
Nat. lat. 6, 93, 11505, 11549, 11553 ; Cod. Gothicus 
at Leon; Cod. Complut. ; Bible of Huesca ; Auctar. 
E. infra 2 of Bodleian; Metz 7; Munich, 6239. 
Of these, 93, 11505, 11549, 11553 of Bibl. Nat. have 
been pub. by Sabatier. Mun. MS 6239, pub., as 
above, by J. Belsheim. 5. Wisdom of Solomon 
passed into Vulg. umrevised. See Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, i. 241-282, Gottingen, 1884. 6. 
Sir also passed into Vulg. unrevised. See 
Lagarde, op. cit. 283-378. Another version in 
a Fragm., embracing 2173! 23'-7, from MS at 
Toulouse, pub. by C. Douais, Une ancienne Version 
latine, ete., Paris, 1895. 17. Baruch. Also pre- 
served in Vulg. Another OL version in MSS bibl. 
Nat. lat. 11, 161, 11951 (pub. by Sabatier) ; Arsenal 
65 and 70; Vallicellanus B. 7 (pub. by Sabatier and 
also Bianchini, Vindicte); Cod. Casinensis 35; 
teims MS No. 1 (in Sab.). 8.1 and 2 Mac. 
passed into Vulg. unrevised. Another text con- 
taining 1 Mac 1-13, pub. by Sabat. from MS 11553 
of Bib. Nat. Text of 2 Mac from MS E 26 infer. 
of Ambrosian Lib., pub. by A. Peyron, M. Tull. 
Cic. Orat. fragm. ined. Stuttgart, 1824, i. p. 70 ff. 
Both books complete in Cod. Complut. Extracts 
from OL version in Cod. 356 of Lyons. See for 
one or two other Krageg., Berger, Notice, p. 38. 

Extracts from all OT books except Ru, Ob, and 
Jon; and from all Apocr. books except 3 and 4 Es 
in Liber de diwnis Scripturis siue Speculum, 
erroneously aseribed to Augustine [Sth or 9th 
eent]. Pub. from Cod. Sessorianus, No. 58 (now in 
Biblioteca Vittorio Manuele at Rome), by A. Mai 
(1) in Spietlegium Romanum, ix. 2, pp. 1-88; (2) in 
Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, 1. 2, pp. 1-117, Rome, 
1852. Pub. from six MSS by F. Weihrich, vol. 12 
of CSHL, 1887. See especially Weihrich’s dis- 
sertation, Die Bibel-Excerpte de diuin. Script. ete. 
Vienna, 1893. This authority quoted as m. 
Lagarde in Septuaginta-Studien, 1892, Theil 2, pp. 
5-44, pub. some OL Fragg. containing genealocies 
from the whole Bible. These are partly from a MSin 
Cathedral of Luecca=M (c. A.D. 570); partly from a 
Bobbio MS at Turin, dependent on M=C. He 
there states that those Fragg. belong to the CH. oF 
N.W. AFRicA. Several Fragg. published by Ver- 
eellone in Dissertationt Accademiche, Rome, 1864 ; 
also Gustafson, Yragm. Vet. Test., Helsingfors, 
1881. 

New TESTAMENT. 


Gosprts.—a.. Cod. Vercellensis [4th cent. or perh. 
later]. Cathedral of Vercelli. Four Gospp. Many 
words and letters mutilated or missing. Want- 
ing in Mt 24-2515, Mk ]?#4 417-25; alm. entirely 
430. 519. 15-167, Lk 11:12, 1111 alm. entirely ; 
1] 2-26 1998-59, = Pub. by J. Trico, Sacrosanctus 
livangg. Cod. 5. used. ete. Milan, 1748; by DBian- 
ehini, Hvangelitarium Quadruplex, Rome, 1749 
(reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Lat. xii.); also by 
J. Belsheim, Cod. Vercellensis, Christiania, 1894.1 
an Lragmenta Curiensia [5 or 6], Raetisches 
Museum at Chur. Lk 124°? 13-34, Pub. by E. 
Ranke, Fraqgm. Antiquiss. Evang. Luc. Curiensia, 
Vienna, 1873; alsoin OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Oxf. 1888. 
Recognized as having the same original asa. It is 
part of the same MS as n. bh. God. Veronensis 
[5 or 6]. Chapter Libr. Verona. Gospels. Want- 


+ The NT MSS of the OL are, as a rule, designated by the 
small letters of the alphabet. This originated with Lachmann 
in his critical ed. of the NT. 

+ But see review by Gregory, Theolog. 112. Zeit. No. 21, 1894. 


ing in Mt 1111 1512-3 2338-27, Mk 139-19 241620, Lk 
19°69], Jn 7*-8!* (erased). Pub. in Bianchini’s 
Hvangeliarium, and Migne, op. cit. c. Cod Colber- 
tinus [13]. Paris (Lat. 254). Gospels (rest of NT is 
Vulg.) Pub. by Sabatier, T. iii.; also by Belsheim, 
Cod. Colbertinus, ete. Christiania, 1888. See 
Ranke, Fragm. Curiens. pp. 9-10; Burkitt, Old 
Latin and Itala, p. 35 ft. ἃ. Latin Version of 
God. Beze.t [6]. Cambridge. See Rendel Harris, 
Study of Cod. Bezae, Camb. 1891, and his Four 
Lectures on Western Text of NT, London, 1894, 
F. H. Chase, Syriac Element in Cod. Bezae, Lond. 
1893, and Syro-Latin Text of Gospels, Lond. 
1895; F. Blass, Acta Apostolorum, Prolegomena, 
Gottingen, 1895; Acta Apost. sec. Formam... 
Romanam, Leipz. 1896, Sk, 1894, pp. 86-120, and 
Hermathena, xxi. Ὁ. 121 ff Especially Sanday 
in Guardian, May 18 and 25, 1892. e. Cod Pala- 
tinus [prob. 5]. Vienna. (Pal. 1185). Single leaf 
at Trin. Coll. Dublin. Frage. of ein a copy in Valli- 
cellian Libr. at Rome. Extant: Mt 12-13% 
(13-23 in Dublin leaf), 14% (+3 in copy at Rome), 
22_9449 pS aa Jn ]?_-18}2- 25 ΤῊ} 830. 48. 174. 24_ 0455. Mk 
120. 48. 1969 1287-40 132. 3, 24-27. 33-36 | (This 19 usual 
‘Western’ order of Gospp.). Pub. by Tischendorf, 
Evangelium Palatinum, Leipz. 1847. Leaf at 
Dublin by Abbott in Par Palimpsest. Dublinens. 
Lond. 1880. 141"! by H. Linke, Neue Bruchstticke 
des Ev. Pal., Sitz.-Berichte of Munich Acad., 1893, 
fase. 2, pp. 281-287. Pub. anew by Delsheim, 
Evang. Palat. ete. Christiania, 1896. ἢ, Cod. 
Brixianus [6]. Chapter Libr. Brescia. Wanting: 
Mt 81626 Mk 125-1352 1453-62. 10. 10 Pub. by 
Bianchini, op. ctt.; Migne, op. cit.; also by Words- 
worth and White in their Vulgate. ff, Cod. Cor- 
beiensis [prob. 10. See Gregory, Prolegomen. 111. 
pars. ult. p. 957]. At St. Petersburg (Ov. 3, D. 
326). Belonged to Lib. of Corbey, near Amiens. 
Matthew. Closely related to Vulg. Pub. by Mar- 
tianay, Vulg. Ant. Lat. et Itala, ete., Paris, 1695; 
by Bianchini(op. cit.); bySabatier; and by Belsheim, 
Christiania, 1882. ff, Cod. Corb. ii. [6 or 7]. Paris. 
(Lat. 17225). Gospels. Wanting: Mt 1’-1116 Jn 
17°18 207-218, Lk 9-107! 11®-125. Some vv. 
wanting in Mt 11, Mk 9,16. Pub. by Belsheim, 
Christiania, 1887. Collations pub. by Bianchini, op. 
cit. g). Cod. Sangermanensis. [9]. At Paris. (Lat. 
11553). Formerly at S. Germain des Prés. OL 
only in Mt. Other Gospp. have Vulg. text mixed 
with OL readings. Collation of readings pub. by 
Martianay in ed. of ff,, and reprinted by Bianchini. 
Pub. by Bp. Wordsworth, OL Bibl. Texts, 1. Oxf. 
1883. ᾿ξ. Cod. Samgerm. ii. [10]. Paris. (Lat. 
13169). Appar. mixed OL (2) and Vulg. text. Ber- 
ger (Hist. de la Vulg. p. 48) considers it to belong 
to the Irish recension. ἢ. God. Glaromontanus 
[6 or 7]. Vatican. (Lat. 7223). OL only in Mt, 
Wanting: Mt 11-3" 14%-18, Excerpts in Sabatier. 
Pub. by Mai, Seriptor. Vet. Nova Collectio, iil. 
p. 257, Rome, 1828. By Belsheim, Christiania, 
1892. i. Cod. Vindobonensis [6 or 7]. Vienna. 
(Lat. 1235). Once at Naples. Lk 10-23, Mk 
211. 329 44. 10}. 38. 1486 1533-40, Pub. by Alter in Nees 
Repertorium, ete., vol. iii, pp. 115-170 (Mark), 
Jena, 1791, and in Paulus’ Memorabilia, vii. pp. 
58-95 (Luke), Leipz. 1795. Collation in Bianchini. 
Also in full, by Belsheim, Cod. Vindobonensis, 
Leipz. 1885. j. Cod. Saretianus [5]. Discovered 
at Sarezzano. Now at monastery of Monte 
Cassino. Jn 138. 388 253. 20 029-39. 49-87. 63, 782 96. 02] 
See G. Amelli, *Un Antichissimo Codice biblico 
Latino purpureo, Monte Cassino, 1893. k. Cod. 
Bobiensis [prob. 5]. Turin. (6. vii. 15). Mk 
g8-11. 14°16. 19.168, Mt ]?-3 42_] 417 1520-26, Pub. by 


+ See art. Text or NT. ᾿ 

¢ See also import. review of Blass by Holtzmann, Theol. Lit. 
Zeit. 1896, No. 3, and other notices referred to there. Corssen, 
GGA, 1896, No. 6, 
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F. Fleck, Anecdota Sacra, Leipz. 1837, pp. 1-109 ; 
by Tischendorf, Jahrb. der Literatur, Anzeige-Blatt, 
various vols, Vienna, 1847-49; by Wordsworth 
and Sanday, OL Brbl. Texts, ii. Oxf. 1886. 1. 
Cod. Rehdigeranus [7]. Breslau. Once belonged 
to T. von Rehdiger. Wanting: Mt 1!-2", Jn 11" 
16 § 32-61 116. 1010 5381 1438 153-15 1638-917, Mt and 
Mk pub. by Scheibel, Breslau, 1763. Collation of 
readings inserted by Scheibel in ed. 3 of Gmies- 
bach’s NT. Pub. by H. F. Haase Zvangelior. ... 
vetus Lat, interpretatio (in Index lect. univ. Vratis- 
lav.), Breslau, 1865-6. τὰ. Extracts from Liber de 
div. Scrint. sive Speculum, of which the chief MS is 
Cod. Sessorianus, No. 58[8 or9],at Rome. Errone- 
ously ascribed to Aug. Quotations from all NT 
books except Philem, He, and 3 Jn. Sec p. 51. 
n. Fragmenta Sangallensia [5 or 6]. St. Gall. 
(MS 1394). Mbt 173-182 192-213 9686-60. 69-74 9'762_ 
O88. 8-20 Mic 715-81 g82_910 192-20 1522 1618. Jn 1928-42, 
Fragg. of Jn 19!%*", Pub. by P. Battifol, Fragm. 
Sangallensia, Rev. Archéol. Paris, 1885, vol. iv. 
pp. 305-321. (fragg. last named above in separate 
‘note,’ 1884). Also by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts, 
ii, Oxf. 1886. Recognized now to belong to same 
MS as a. o. St. Gall Frag. [7]. In same vol. as 
nm Mk 164%, Same editors. p. St. Gall Frag. 
[7 or 8]. (MS 1894, vol. 2). Seems to belong to a 
inass for the dead. Jn 1153, Pub. by Forbes, 
Arbuthnot Missal, Burntisland, 1864; by Haddan 
and Stubbs, Councils, etc., vol. 1. Append. G. p. 
197, Oxf. 1869; by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts, 11. 
q. Cod. Monacensis [7]. Royal Libr., Munich. 
(Lat. 6224.) Gospels. Wanting: Mt 3%-4% §- 
6% 278, Jn 1013.1938. 27820) Lik 237-85 O43) Mik 
17-1 15536, Pub. by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts 
111. Oxf. 1888. νυ. Cod. Usserianus [6 or 7]. Trin. 
Coll, Dublin. (A. iv. 15). Wanting: Mt 11- 
1518 81. 7618. Ὁ] 4-21 QQI6-20° Jy 11-15, Mk 1458. 168. 29_1G20, 
Pub. by T. K. Abbott, Evangel. versio Antehier. 
Dublin, 1884. (A collation of a second Cod. Usser. 
is given in which the parts of Mt extant are appar. 
OL, while in the other Gospp. the text is alm. 
Vulg), s. Ambrosian Frags. [6]. Ambrosian 
Libr. Milan. (C. 73 inf.). Lk 17*29 18-19% 20%_ 
21%. Pub. by A. M. Ceriani, Jfon. Sacr. i. pp. 1-8, 
Milan, 1861; also in OT Bibl. Texts, ii. ὃ. Berne 
rags. [ or6]. Berne. (MS 611). Mk 15:23 97-27 
9.18 Pub. by H. Hagen, ZwTh. xxvii. pp. 470- 
484; also in OL Bibl. Texts, ii. vv. Fragmentum 
Vindobonense [7]. Vienna, (Lat. 502), Jn 19° 
204, Pub. by H. J. White, OL Bibl. Texts, iii. 
Two leaves of a Gospel MS [6], bound up with 
Ambrosius ‘De fide Catholica,’ in Benedictine 
Libr. of S. Paul in Carinthia. See Von Gebhardt, 
Theol. Int, Zeit, 1894, No. 17. Perhaps there 
should also be added the interlinear Lat. tr. of the 
Cod. Sangallensis (A). See Rendel Harris, Cod. 
Sungatlensis, Lond. 1891. 
Acrs.—d. As in Gospels. 
Laudianus (E) of Acts.+ g. Cod. Gigas Holmiensis 
[13]. Stockholm. Ac and Apoc in OL version. 
This portion pub. by Belsheim, Christiania, 1879. 
g Milan Fragg. [10 or 11]. Ambrosian Libr. 
Ac 68-7* 51-84, Pub. by Ceriani, Mon. Sacr. ete. 
T. 1. fase. 2, pp. 127-128. ἢ. Palimpsest of Fleury 
[6 or 7]. Paris. [Lat. 6400 6]. Ac 32-418 523. 3. 
432 85. Q1-23 145-39 1733.-7819 OB8-24 26°0_9713. Rev ]}-21 
S79 1116-1914 14%_169, 1] P 417-54, 2 P 11-26 ] Jn 
18-379, Onee at Fleury on the Loire. Frage. of 
Ac 3, 4 in Sabat. (ili. p. 507). Further portions 
pub. by Van Sittart, Journal of Phitol. (ii. 240- 
#46, iv. 219-222), and by Omont (2 leaves of Apoc) 
in Diblioth. de ? Ecole des Chartes (vol. 44, pp. 445- 
451). Pub. by Belsheim, Appendia Epp. Paulin. 
ee Cod. Sangerm. Christiania, 1887. Most 
accurately by 5. Berger, Le Palimpscste de 
Fleury, Paris, 1889. m. As in Gospels. 5. God. 
t See art. Text or NT. 


e. Lat. version of Cod. 
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Palimps. Bobiensis [5 or, more probably, 6]. 
Vienna. [Lat. 16]. Ac 231528 246 952. 38. 265. 22_ 
2792 284-216 gd fin. Mutil. in parts. Partly pub 
by Tischdf. Wiener Jahrb. d. Literat. Bd. exx., 
Anz. Bl. pp. 36-42, 1847; by Belsheim, Fragmenta 
Vindob, Christiania, 1886; and by H. J. White, 
OL Bibl. Texts, iv. Oxf. 1897. Fragm. of Ac in 
Vulg. MS of Perpignan. [13]. MS lat. 321 at 
Paris. Ac 11-13% 2831, Pub. by 8S. Berger, Un 
ancien textc Latin des Actes, etc. Paris, 1895. Also 
MS at Wernigerode. See Blass, SA, 1896, p. 436. 
Contains import. readings. Uarnack (fh. Lit. 
Zeit, 1898, No. 6, sp. 172) gives sev. vv. of Ac from 
Miscellanea Cassincse, 1897. 

Caruoric Hpisries.—i. God. Corbienensis [10]. St. 
Petersburg. (Qv.1.39). Ep. of St. James. Pub. 
by Martianay along with ff,; by Belsheim, Der Brief 
des Jac. Christiania, 1883; and by Wordsworth, 
Stud, Brbl. i. pp. 1138-150, Oxf. 1885. Reprinted 
in Commentary on St. James by J. B. Mayor. 
See a dissertation on it in Stud, Bibl. i., by San- 
day. (But cf. OL Bibl. Texts, ii. p. celv). ἢ. See 
under Acts. m. See under Acts. q. Munich 
Frag. Clm. 6436 [6 or 7], 1 P 18:19 2°37 410_514, 
2P 14,1 Jn 3854. Frage. of St. Peter, pub. by 
L. Ziegler, Bruchstiicke einer vorhieron. Ubersetz. 
des Petr. Briefs, Munich, 1877. Fragm. of St. John 
also pub. by Ziegler, [tala-fraginentc, Marburg, 
1876. 5. As in ‘Acts. Ja l'-3% 15. δ10. Yad fin. 
1} 11:18 e210, 

Pavtine Eristies.—a. Lat. version of Cod. Claro- 
montanus. See art. TEXTOF NT. e. Lat. ver- 
sion of God. Sangermanensis. f. Lat. version of 
Cod. Augiensis.t g. Lat. version of Cod. Boerneri- 
anus. See an elaborate discussion of the double 
Latin renderings of Cod. Beern. by H. Rénsch, 
ZwTh, 1882-1883. gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus [6]. 
Palimps. at Wolfenbiittel. (Weissenb. 64) Ro 
1193-19 1217-136 14920 15318) ] Ti 415, Pub. with 
Gothic Frage. by Knittel, Brunswick, 1762, and 
also by Tischdf, Anecdota Sacr. etc. Leipz. 1855, 
pp. 153-158. m. See under Acts. r. Freisingen 
Frags. [5 or 6]. Munich. (Clm. 6436). Ro 
1421538, 1 Co 1-39 61-7? 1514-43 1612-27, 2 Co 11-2 
3:1΄ 51 710..915 Q10_] 120 12413, Gal 5-14. 163°, Eph 
116. 08. 5-16 G24 Phy 11-29, 1 ΤΊ 122915 518. 618. He Go 
7%: 8-81 977-117. Pub. by Ziegler, Jtalafragmcnte, 
etc. Marburg, 1876. Two additional Icaves con- 
taining Gal 3°-4? 0511 Eph 1'*, pub. by &. 
Wolfflin, Neue DBruchstiicke der Frets. Liala in 
S. B. of Munich Academy, Heft 2, pp. 253-280, 
1893. v?. Fragm. from Munich. Clm. 6436 [7]. 
Ph 4°, 1 Th 17% Pub. along with r. τυ 
Gottweig Fragg.[6 or 7]. Ro 51°-G6* 619. Gal 46:19. 
252 Pub. by Roénsch, ZwTh. xxiil. pp. 224-238. 

A pocaLypse.—s. See under Acts. πῇ. See under 
Acts. h. See under Acts. On Apoc. in general, 
see H. Linke, Studien zur Itala, Breslau, 1889. 


FATHERS.£ 


Alcimus Avitus.—Archbp. of Vienne, 6. 450- 
517 (ἢ. Important witness for Gallican type of 
text. See Berger, Hist. dela Vuly. p. 2. 

Ambrose.—Bp. of Milan fr. 374 to 397. See 
Rénsch, Zeit. f. histor. Theol. 1869, pp. 434-479 ; 
1870, 91-145. 

Ambrostaster.—Name given to author of Comm. 
on the thirteen epp. of Paul. Written towards end 
of 4th cent. Sce Marold, ZwZh, 1883, p. 27 if. 

Arnobius.—African presbyter. Begin. of 4th cent. 


¢ But on whole subj. of Gr.-Lat. MSS see Westcott and Hort, 
NT, vol. ii. pp. 82, 83. 

{ This list gives only those of the Lat. Fathers whose works 
are of special value, as containing important extracts from OL 
Version, or shedding some light upon its history. See, on the 
general value of VSS and Fathers for the NT text, a suggestive 
essay in Stud. Bibl. ii. p. 195 f. by L. J. Bebb. References 
made in this list to literature almost entirely concern the 


| biblical quotations of the writers. 
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Auctor Exhortationis de penitentia, Krroneously 
ascribed to Cyprian. See Wunderer, Bruchsticke 
einer African, Bibelibersetzung, Erlangen, 1889. 

Auctor libri ‘De aleatoribus.’—Harnack would 
place this treatise at least as early as Cyp. See 
T. u. U. ¥.1, 1888. Miedonski, Anonynvus adversus 
aleatores, Leipz. 1889, makes the author depen- 
dent on Cyp. See also Haussleiter, 7h. Lit. Bl. 
1889, 5, 6, and 25. 

Auctor libri ‘De Pascha Computus.’—Africa, 
A.D, 243. 

Auctor libri ‘De promissionibus.’—Erroneously 
ascribed to Prosper of Aquitania. Written appar. 
6. 450, perhaps in Campania. Writer has close 
connexion with Africa, See Corssen, Der Cyprian- 
ische Text der Acta Apost. Berlin, 1892, p. 5. 

Augustine.—Bp. of Hippo, 354-430. See Rénsch, 
Zeits. f. histor. Theol. 1867, pp. 606-634; CSEL 
vol. xxviii. sec. ili. pars 3, ed. by Zyclia,* Preface, 
p. v if.; see also his Bemerkungen zur Italafrage 
in Hranos Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 177-184; Des- 
jacques in Ktudes Religieuses, 1878, p. 736 {i.; 
Weihrich in Serta Harteltana, Vienna, 1896; Pet- 
schenig, Berl. Phil. Woch.-Schr. 1896, 24. 

Barnabas.—Lat. version of Hpistle. Prob. before 
end of cent. 5. See Gebhardt and Harnack, Patr. 
Apost. Opp. Fasc, 1, pp. Xv1, XXix. 

Capreolus.—Bp. of Carthage, fl. 481. See L. 
Ziegler, Itala-fragmente der paulin. Briefe, pp. 
26-28. 

Cassitan.—Monk at Marseilles, ob. 6. 435. See 
CSEL vol. xvii. ed. by Petschenig, Preface, p. 
Ixxvili ff.; Vollméller, Jioman. orschungen, 11. 
p. 392 ff. 

Clement.—Latin version of his First Hp. ad 
Corinthios. Sec G. Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, 
ii. Maredsons, 1894. 

Commodian.—Pcrhaps middle of 3rd cent. 
Corssen, GGA, 1889, i. pp. 311, 312. 

Cyprian.—Bp. of Carthage, ob. 258. See Sanday, 
OL Bibl. Texts, ii, Ὁ. xliiif.; Ronsch, Zeitsch. ἢ, 
histor. Theol. 1875, p. 85 Εἴ; Dombart, Zwh, 1878, 
p. 374; Lagarde, Symimicta, i. 74. 

Didascalia Apostolorum.—OL Version. See 
Hanler, Sitz.-Berichte of Vienna Academy, Phil.- 
Hist. Classe, Bd. exxxiv. Abt. x1. 

Fulgentius.—Bp. of Ruspe, 6. 468-533. 
S. Berger, Le Palimpseste de Fleury, pp. 16-18. 

Gildas.—Of Britain. Perhaps end of Gth cent. 
See Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, etc., Appendix G. 

Ilerme Pastor.—Lat. version. See Lanussleiter, 
De Versionibus Pastoris H. Latinis, i., Erlangen, 
1884. 

Ililary. —Bp. of Poitiers, ob. 368. Sec A. 
Zingerle, Die latein. Bibeleitate ber δ, ilar. von 
Poitiers, Innsbriick, 1887. 

lrenceus.—Bp. of Lyons, fl. 180. Lat. tr. of his 
πρὸς αἱρέσεις. Date doubtful (Tischdf., Gregory : 
end of 2nd cent.; WHIT 4th cent.).+ 

Jerome.—Presbyter, ob. 420. Seeart. VULGATE. 

Lactantius.—Airiean writer, 6. 260-—c. 340. See 
Rénsch, Zeit. ἢ. histor. Theol. 1871, p. δ81 ff. ; 

jrandt, Archiv, v. 2, p. 192. 

Lueifer.—Bp. of Cagliari in Sardinia, ob. 371. 
See Dombart, Berliner lVochenschrift, 1888, p. 171. 

Maternus, Julins Firmicus, fl. perh. c. 345. 

Novatian.—Ueretical bp. at Roine, fl. 252. 

Optatus.—Bp. of Milevis in Numidia, fl. ὁ. 368. 

Philastrius.—Dp. of Brescia, H. 380. 

Primasius.— Bp. of Adrumetum, N. Africa. 
Middle of 6th cent. See Haussleiter in Zuhn’s 
Forschungen, iv. pp. 1-224. 


see 


* Unfortunately, most unsatisfactory as regards biblical quota- 
tions. 4%. corrects Aug. according to an arbitrarily chosen text 
of LXX. See E. Preuschen in Theol. Lit. Zeit. 1897, 24. 

+ ‘The Clarendon Press announces Novwn Testamentum 5. 
Aye noci, containing a full collation of its readings with those of 
OL authorities, edited by Prof. Sanday. 
one of OL Libl. Texts serics. 


Priscilliian.—Bp. of Avila in Spain, fl. end of 4th 


See: 
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cent. See Schepss, CSEL, vol. xviii. Introduction, 
and in Archiv, ili. 3 τι. 4, p. 307 ff. 

Salvian.—Of Marseilles, fl. 450. See J. B. 
Ulivich, De Salviant scripture saer. versionibus, 
Neustadt a. Haardt, 1893. 

Tertullian. — Of Carthage, ec. 150-c. 240. See 
Ronsch, Das Neue Testament Tertullians, Leipz. 
1871. See also import. criticism of Rénseh by 
J. N. Ott, Fleckcisen’s Jahrbiichcr, 1874, p. 856 ff. 

Tyconius.—African, fl. 6. 390. See Τὶ, C. Burkitt, 
fiules of Tyconius, Camb. 1894; Haussleiter, Der 
Urspr. des Donatismus, Th. Lit. Bl. 1884, 18. 

Victor.—Bp. of Tunis. Middle of 6th cent. 

Victorinus.—Bp. of Pettan in Pannonia, fl. c. 
300. See Haussleiter, Luthardt’s Zeitsch. f. kirchl. 
Wissenschaft, vil. pp. 239-257. 

Vigilius.—Bp. of Thapsus (Africa), fl. ¢. 484. 

We may add here Fritzsche, Liber Judicum, 
an 1867 (containing quotations in Fathers from 

8). 


The above lists of MSS are believed to be fairly 
complete. For further particulars regarding ΝΣ 
MSis, see H. J. White in Scrivener’s Introduction’, 
p. 451. ; C. RR. Gregory, Prolegg. to Tischdf.’s 
NT®, vol. 111. pars ult. p. $53 {ff Numerous details 
of importance are to be found in 8. Berger's Hist. 
dela Vulg., Paris, 1893. We have attempted to 
make the OT list as full as possible, since hitherto 
there has been no convenienutsurvey of the materials 
in hand.* 

The earliest attempt to collect the fragments of 
the OL version was made by Flaminius Nobilius 
(assisted by others), Vetus Test. sce. LN X latine 
redditum, Rome, 1588. This consisted of quota- 
tions from the Fathers, with the gaps filled up by 
the editors. It was entirely superseded by the 
ereat worl of the Benedictine, P. Sabatier, whese 
Bihlwrum sacrorum latine versiones antique seu 
uetus ltalica appeared at Reims 1739-1749.7 It is 
made up, partly of extracts from the Fathers, and 
partly (to a less extent) of fragments of MAS, 
chiefly at Paris. It is a monument of painstaking, 
self-denying work. but it requires to be used with 
caution, as the critical ideal of that time was 
necessarily somewhat crude.t 

Strangely enough, it remains the only full col- 
lection of quotations from and fragments of the OL 
version of OT and NT, although a rich abundance 
of material has come to light sinec Sabatier’s day. 

A new work, however, on the lines of Sabatier, 
is being prepared under the auspices of the Munich 
Academy. It is to deal with OT.§ 

We must return to the problem already stated. 
Can we trace the history of the Latin Bible? It is 
neediul to deal very cautionsly with our small 
group of data, lest our conclusions should go 
beyond the facts. Much of the discussion has 
centred round the origin of the Latin Version. 
Was the Bible first trd. into Latin at Rome or in 
N. Africa, for these were the two great centres of 
Western Christianity? Or is there any other 
alternative? Various hypctheses have been put 
forward with confidence. Some scholars, such as 
Kaulen,|| Reinkens,7 and Gams,** decide for Rome 
on the supposition that the lower stratum of 
members in the Christian Church of the Metropolis 


* This was written before the appearance of Nestle’s art. in 
Herzog, iii, 24 ff. 

+ Reprint at Paris, 1757. 

1 Sce E. Ranke, frag. Vers... . Antehieron. 1868, pp. 7-14. 

§ See Linke, ‘ Ueber den Plan einer neuen Ausgabe der Itala,’ 
Archiv, viii. 2, pp. 311-312. For the various collections of 
material in addition to Sabatier, see the lists af MSS ahove, 
where the works which contain the sevcral tragments are 
enumerated. 

|| Gesch. der Vulg. p- 109 fi. 

{ Ivtlartus von Pourtiers, Ὁ. 336s. 

** Kirchengesch. Spaniens, i, p. 86 sq. 
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would, from the earliest times, require a Lat. tr. 
of the Scriptures. And yet we know that Greek 
was the language of the Roman Liturgy, even 
within the 3rd cent.* Since the appearance of 
Wiseman’s Two Letters on some parts of the con- 
troversy concerning 1 John v. 7 (reprinted in Essays 
on Various Subjects, i. pp. 5-70), perhaps the 
majority of critics have accepted Africa as the 
birthplace of the Lat. Version. As we shall find, 
there are several important facts in the history of 
the OL which give countenance to this hypothesis. 
The earliest form of the version to which we can 
assign a definite date, namely, that used by 
Cyprian, plainly circulated in Africa. The lan- 
guage and style of the trn., taken generally, find 
their closest parallels in African writers. Indeed 
it is this latter point which has, in the minds of 
many, led to a definite decision in favour of Africa. 
But there are certain cautions which deserve 
attention. To begin with, #& the oldest MS 
authority for the specially ‘ African’ type of text, 
is considered by the best paleeographers to have 
been written outside the bounds of Africa,+ and 
the same 18 true of h, another leading witness. 

But, further, too much stress must not be laid 
on the ‘Africanism’ of OL Bible. It must be 
borne in mind that the Lat. literature of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries which we possess is almost 
exclusively African. And so we are in danger of 
labelling with that name a type of diction which 
may well have prevailed throughout the Latin- 
speaking provinces of the Row. Empire. A 
definite foundation is given to this last hypothesis 
by the fact that there are numerous points of 
contact between the OL Bible, the Campanian 
Petronius, the Church Fathers (chiefly African), 
the Jurists, Papinian, Ulpian, and Paulus, and the 
Lat. Inseriptions of Africa.t And the dialect of 
the Spanish and Gallican Lat. writers, so far as 
we possess it, cannot be separated by any well- 
marked boundaries from that of Africa.§ In 
short, the current investigation of Late-Latin is 
more and more tending to reduce the so-called 
“ Africanisms,’ and to establish a wider basis for 
their oceurrence.|| 

Perhaps it is possible to obtain some light on the 
origin of the Lat. Bible from a different direction. 
What other texts are usually found in its company? 
The answer is not far to seek. A glance at the 
appuratus criticus of any of the larger edd. of NT 
shows us an almost constant grouping of the OL 
MSS with D (Cod. Bez), some other Gr.-Lat. MSS, 
and the Syr. VSS. That is to say, the OL MSS 
form an important branch of the authorities for 
the so-called ‘ Western’ text of ΝΤ. 

Now Hort, whose authority is unrivalled on a 
question of this kind, in speaking of the term 
‘Western,’ says:** ‘It has become evident that 
readings of this class were current in ancient times 
in the East as well as the West, and probably to a 
great extent originated there. On the whole, we 
are disposed to suspect that the ‘* Western ” text 
took its rise in North-Western Syria or Asia 


*See a concise summary of evidence for the prevalence of 
Greek at Rome in Sanday and Headlam’s Romans, pp. lii-liv. 
A masterly and convincing discussion of this subject in Caspari, 
Quelien zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, Bd. iii. See esp. pp. 
286-288, 303 ἢ, 

+ See Sanday, Academy, May 11, 1889, who quotes Maunde 
Thompson in favour of Italy. Oorssen, GGA, 1889, i. p, 313, 
thinks it derives its origin from the ‘hohen Norden.’ 

t{ See Kiibler, Archiv, viii. 2, p. 202. Thielmann, ἐν, viii. 
2, Ὁ. 235 ff. (import. parallels with younger Seneca and Colum- 
ella, botb of Spanisb origin). 

8 See Sittl, Bursian-Miller’s Jahresbericht, Ixviii. p. 246. Cf. 
Note by Mommsen, Provinces of Rom. Emp. (Eng. tr.) ii. 343 fi. 

| See Sittl, Die lokalen Versechiedenhriten der lat. Sprache, 
p. 146 ff. OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Addenda, p. 189. Kroll, Rhetz. 
Mus. lii. 569-590. 

7 See art. NT Text. 

*® Introduction, Ὁ. 108, 


Minor, and that it was soon carried to Rome, and 
thence spread in different directions to N. Africa 
and most of the countries of Europe.’ Already 
E. Ranke (Par Palimpsestorum Wirceburgens. Ὁ. 
432), in discussing the origin of the Wiirzburg 
Palimpsest of OT, had concluded from the use of the 
word ‘legati’ for ἡγεμόνες (Gn 36" e¢ al.) that its 
birthplace was to be sought in one of the Imperial 
provinces which were governed by ‘legati.’”* Now 
Syria is virtually the only one of those which 
could well satisfy the requirements of the case. 
But this assumption has some valid reasons in its 
favour. It is an undoubted fact that here and 
there throughout OT the OL agrees in a remark- 
able way with the Luc. recension of the LXX, a 
recension intimately connected with Antioch in 
Syria.t Of course this recension was much later 
than the origin of the OL, but one of the marked 
elements in Lucian’s text Is also present here and 
there in the OL. Kaulent also had pointed out 
that the trs. of the OL seemed to have an accurate 
knowledge of Heb. or Aramaic. This would most 
easily be accounted for by assuming them to be 
situated either in or near or in intimate connexion 
with the Rom. province of Syria, which included 
Palestine. But, further, there 15 the extraordinary 
agreement, even in rare and isolated readings, of 
the early Syr. VSS with the OL.§ Accordingly, 
putting those various threads of evidence together, 
we had been led to the hypothesis that in Syria, 
and probably at Antioch, a most important re- 
ligious and theological centre, we must look for 
the home of the original Lat. Version as well as of 
the ‘Western’ text. Since coming to this con- 
clusion, we find that the same theory is supported 
by most powerful arguments in a brilliant review 
of Rendel Harris’s Study of Cod. Beze in the 
Guardian of May 18 and 25, 1892, by Sanday.|| 
Let us give the briefest summary of his main 
conclusions. 

In order to explain the relations of the OL MSS 
among themselves and to the Syriac VSS, he 
believes that the starting-point must have been 
not a single MS bilingual ** or other but a workshop 
of MSS—that at the very threshold of the Lat. 
YSS there must have been several MSS copied in 
near proximity to each other, and affected by allied, 
but yet different, Gr. texts. He then asks in 
what class the version was likely to arise, and 
finds the answer in the ‘notarii,’ public copyists 
who had not only to do with copying but with 
translating. ‘And where could this class of copy- 
ists congregate most thickly but in the suite of 
the governor of one of the most important pro- 


* This fact is also noted in an article in the Guardian, 
May 25, 1892, by Prof. Sanday. ᾿ 

{8566 Oeriani, Le recensiont det ΟΥ̓ΧῚ e la versione latina 
detta Itala (Nota... letta al R. Istituto Lombardo .. . 18th 
Feb. 1886), esp. pp. 4-5. 

{ Geseh. der Vulg. p. 140 ff. - 

§ Surely this cannot be accounted for on tbe supposition of 
Zahn (Gesch. des Canons, i. p. 422), that NT was a gift brought 
by Tatian to bis fellow-countrymen from Rome. I¢ is difficult 
to imagine that the Christians of Syria, so long the very centre 
of diffusion for tbe Faith, had to depend on a chance occurrence 
for their version of the Scriptures, although, at the same time, 
the intimate connexion of Tatian with tbe earliest stages of the 
Syrian Bible cannot be doubted. ; : 

|| F. H. Chase comes to the same conclusion regarding the 
birthplace of the ‘Western’ text from a totally different point 
of view, namely, the attempt to prove that behind the ‘ Western ἡ 
text there existed certain Gr-Syr. bilingual MSS, in which the 
Syr. exercised a powerful influence on the Greek, In summing 
up, he also quotes the review above mentioned in support of his 
conclusions. See Syriae Blement in Cod, Beze, pp. 182-149 ; 
Syro-Lat. Text of Gospels, pp. 138-142. The argumeuts he 
Ne forward do not depend on the validity of his general 

heory. 

{ Guardian, May 25, 1892, p. 787. 

** This is the theory of Rendel Harris, Cod. Beza, Ὁ. 226 sq. 
Resch believes that the archetype of Cod. Bez., Syr., and OL 
was ἃ redaction of the ecclesiastical Gospel-Canon made about 
A.D. 140, See ‘Aussercanoniscbe Parallel-Texte,’ 7. ὦ. U. x. 1, 
esp. pp. 35, 47. 
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that the OL was the work of some one possessing 
a special acquaintance with the administrative 
arrangements of Palestine.* Further, it is pointed 
out that the author or authors of the ‘ Western ’ text 
had a knowledge of Heb. and Aramaic. And finally, 
the numerous interpolations which appear in this 
text, as derived either from oral tradition or from 
some early fragmentary written source, could have 
no more probable birthplace than the province of 
Syria. As to the relations of the Syr. VS, Sanday 
thinks that it ‘took its rise in the very midst of 
the development of the Lat. Version.’ Of course 
this is only theory; but a theory which seems 
adequate to account for the phenomena in question 
is the only basis on which successful investigation 
can be reared. 

We come, however, to actual facts when we 
make inquiry as to the first certain traces of the 
OL Version. How far back can it be traced? We 
can speak with absolute certainty of Cyprian. 
His works (especially the Testimonia) abound in 
biblical quotations. What is of greater import- 
ance, Cyp. usually [perhaps always] adheres to one 
particular type of text. This provides us with a 
fixed date and a standard. We can affirm that in 
the year 250 A.D. a Lat. tr™ of the Bible, whose 
characteristics we are able to determine, circulated 
at Carthage. But this is virtually identical with 
the OL Version of the Gospp. preserved in Cod. ἢ, 
with Cod. A of Acts, a text used by Aug. in the 
Acta cum Felice Manicheo and Contra Epist. 
Manich., and that of the Comment. on the Apoca- 
lypse by Primasius.t It stands also in a close 
relation with Cod. e, though a certain distance 
separates them.t It is found in the biblical 
quotations of Lactantius, Firmicus Maternus, Op- 
tatus, Commodian, Auctor libri de Promissioni- 
bus, and, to a certain extent, Lucifer.§ These facts 
may quite reasonably suggest that in Cyprian’s time 
there was some oftcial, ecclesiastical recognition 
of a particular type of text.|| But is it possible to 
go beliind the days of Cyprian? Certainly, in the 
earlier Father, Tertullian, whom Cyp. called 
‘magister,’| there are some expressions bearing 
on this point which have to be reckoned with. 


Adv, Mare. v. 4 (Gal 424): Hee sunt enim duo testamenta, 
siue, ‘due ostensiones,’ sicut inuenimus interpretatum. C. 
Prax. δ: ideoque jam in usu est nostrorum, per simplicitatem 
interpretationis, ‘sermonem’ dicere in primordio apud deum 
fuisse cum magis ‘rationem’ competat antiquiorem haheri. 
De Monog. 11: sciamus plane non sic esse in Graco authentico, 
quomodo in usum exiit per duarum syllabarum, aut callidam 
aut simplicem euersionem: ‘si autem dormierit uir ejus’ 
(1 Co 739), Adv, Mare. iv. 1: ‘alterius instrumenti uel quod 
magis usui est dicere testamenti.’ 


These passages seem to show clearly that some 
definite usage already existed; that there was 
already some standard of tr® to follow. But there 
is more marked evidence than this. 7.9. Gal 3% 
is thus quoted by Tert.** (Adv. Mare. v. 5): ‘Omnes 
enim filii estis fide.’ Here, plainly, ‘ /idcv’ must be 
a variant of the Lat. ‘dei’ and not of Greek θεοῦ. 
Tert. had a Lat. text before him, and evidently he 


* Guardian, May 25, 1892, p. 787. 

+ See Sanday in OL Bibvl. Texts, ii. pp. xlii-cxxviil; Corssen, 
Der Cyp. Text der Acta Apost., Berlin, 1892. It is of interest to 
note that the text nearest to ἢ of Acts is the margin of the 
Philox. Syr., which has a most intimate relation with the OL. 
On the text of the Testimonia, which is a most important ques- 
tion for the OL Version, see Sanday, op. cit. Ὁ. 421f., and 
Appendix II. p. 123, Also his essay in Stud. Bibl. iii, ‘The 
Cheltenham List,’ ete. Domhart, ZwTh. 1879, Ὁ. 379 ff. 

t Cod. e, which has certainly an ‘ African’ hase, has suffered 
from the intrusion of other elements. See Sanday, loc. cit, 

§ Mr. Ε΄. O. Burkitt, however, who has kindly read this article 
in proof, holds that the hihlical quotations in these writers are 
solely from the Lestimonia. 

| See Watson’s remarks on Cyprian’s low estimate of the OL 
Version, to which, nevertheless, he rigidly adhered. This 
suggests that the text he used had some official sanction. 
Stud. Bibl. iv. pp. 194-195. 

4 Hieron, de Vir. iliustr. 53. 

** See Zimmer, SK, 1889, 11. Ὁ. 339. 


Tert.’s quotatious from the Bible are numerous. 
What can be said of their relation to the Bible of 
Cyp.? The most rapid survey of Tert.’s quotations 
puts us on our guard against hasty inferences, 
Fforhis methodof quoting is most fickle.* Often his 
words are a mere paraphrase; often a more or less 
distinct reminiscence of the text: while constantly 
the same passage is cited in the most varying 
forms. The general impression which his biblical 
extracts leave is that of a tr" which he uses, but 
does not regard as in any sense authoritative: 
which, perhaps, has only been for a short time 
known in Africa and is only gradually coming into 
use. This would find an adequate explanation if 
official sanction only ratified the version either a 
little before or in the days of Cyp. And yet the 
existence of such a tr® is almost necessary to 
explain the richness and fulness of Tert.’s theo- 
logical vocabulary. We have endeavoured to make 
a somewhat full collation of Tert.’s quotations 
with those in the Zestimonia of Cyp.,tusing mainly 
that part of Tert.’s works which has appeared in 
the Vienna Corpus of the Latin Fathers (vol. xx. 
pars 1), ed. A. Reifferscheid and G. Wissowa, and 
in addition Ronsch’s Das NT Tertullian’s. The 
results are rather vague and confusing. Evidently, 
in the Epp. Tert. and Cyp. use the same Lat. text. 
For the Gospp. the case is different. There is, 
indeed, a frequent agreement of ‘Tert. with Cyp. 
and ἢ, and, again, a frequent disagreement. In 
the latter instance, Tert. coincides pretty often 
with a, ὁ against Cyp., 4+ In OT Tert. has some 
important points of contact with Cyp.’s text of 
Psalms. As regards the Pent. and the Prophetic 
books, it is not easy to speak definitely. In the 
former (in which the range of our collation has 
been very narrow), the differences seem mostly to 
consist in the use of synonyms. In the latter, the 
quotations come fairly close to each other, except 
in Dn, where Tert. uses the LAX, while Cyp. 
usually follows Theodotion.§ 

Fiven before a thorough investigation of the 
subject had been made, Hort, with his wonted 
erasp and insight, had undertaken a classification 
of the extant NT documents. The earliest group 
he named African, consisting of texts which 
agreed, on the whole, with the quotations of Tert. 


and Cyp. To this he assigns δ, 6, and ἢ of Ac and 
Apoe. The second class he designates “uwropcun, 


to embrace a type of text which may be either a 
revision of the ‘ African’ or a separate tr, but 
which circulated at all events in North Italy 
and the West of Europe generally. Under this 
heading he would probably place @, de, ὦ, ¢, fo, 1, 
i, ἢ, r, and p of Gospels; g, go, and s of Ac; 
perhaps f of Ja and g of Apoc. The third family 
he names ‘Italian.’ The name is derived from 
the famous passage of Aug. (de Doct. Christ. 11. 15), 
in which he recommends a tr" (interpretatio), 
which he ealls ‘7éaéa,’ and which is presumably the 
text whicli he usually follows. Now this is found 
often || to be a revision of the ‘ Kuropean’ text. 


* An excellent example is his citation of 1 Co 1547, which 
appears in three of his separate treatises in three distinct 
forms. One of these is identical with Cyprian’s text. 

t Vol. tii, of CSHL, ed. Hartel. The Vicnuna Corpus furnishes 
by far the most trustworthy tcxts for the Lat. Fathers, and 
has heen used for this article where available. But see on tho 
text of the Testimenia in Hartel’s ed. the referenccs under 
n. t in preceding column. ; 

¢ Perhaps Tert. may have become acquainted with a ‘ Kuro- 
pean’ form of text at Rome. ; 

§ For a full discussion of this last point, see Fr. ©. Burkitt, 
Old Latin and Itala, p.18 sq. Corsscn, Zwet neue Kragmente 
d. Weing. Propheten-MS, Berlin, 1399, pp. 45-47, believes that 
not only did Tert. use various texts, but texts which already 
had inixed elements. . ᾿ 

|| Not always. The Bible of Aug. is a most variable quantity. 
See Corssen, Der Cyp. Text, etc. p. 25; Aycha, CSHL, vol. xxviib 


' gee. 3, pars 3, pp. v-Vii. 


SS a ποτα τορος τ RE τις... πτπ'΄’ἷἕἷ - 
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To this class he refers f and g of Gospels; ῳ (ἢ), 
1, To, 73 Of the Epp. This enumeration omits many 
of the texts given in our list, some of which he 
hesitates to classify, while others, such as the Lat. 
texts of the bilingual MSS (Cod. Bezz, Claromont. 
ete. etc.), he does not regard as strict evidence for 
OL Bible.* Let us briefly examine this classifica- 
tion in the light of recent investigations. As we 
have already seen, the earliest traces of the OL 
Bible are found in Africa. Perhaps the tr™ came 
there by way of Rome, whose connexion with 
Africa and Carthage at this time was as intimate 
as can be conceived.t Perhaps it travelled west- 
ward through Upper Egypt. Indeed, certain 
phenomena bearing upon the underlying Gr. text 
might seem to favour this hypothesis, notably a 
remarkable affinity here and there in OT with the 
recension of Hesychius, and in both OT and NT with 
Cod. Alex.t In any case we are quite justified in 
giving the name ‘African’ to the group of texts 
mentioned above in connexion with Cyp., although 
this makes no assumption as to their origin.§ It 
is at this point that we enter on more uncertain 
ground, Are the ‘European’ texts a separate 
family from the ‘African’? We believe that 
Sanday’s suggestion quoted above, that a ‘ work- 
shop’ of MSS existed at the origin of the OL, is the 
most adequate yet put forward to account for the 
facts. For this is very much the impression made 
on an unbiassed mind, There are, assuredly, 
marked differences between the ‘ African’ and 
‘European’ texts, but they are not separated by 
any hard-and-fast lines. There are points at which 
they shade off into each other. Perhaps it may be 
allowable to regard a|| (in Matthew, at least) as 
a connecting link between the ‘African’ and 
‘European’ families. A credible tradition associ- 
ates it with Eusebius, Bp. of Vercelli, situated 
between Milan and Turin, a part of Italy to which 
Gr. influence had not, m any powerful degree, 
extended, and where a Lat. Bible would be carly 
required. Here, in Italy, it would be quite natural 
that many of the roughnesses of the original tr® 
should be toned down, and that is, indeed, the 
character of ‘European’ in so far as it may 
be distinguished from ‘ African’ Latin. The 
vividness of the latter gives place to a certain 
insipidity ; there is a iess bold use of compound 
expressions ; some words have a large extension 
given to their meaning; there is a more normal 
use of the commoner parts of speech, such as 
prepositions and pronouns. Accordingly, the so- 
called ‘ African’ elements in a may be merely the 
more marked traces left of the original tr® or of 
one type of it. From a careful collation of the 
readings of the Lat. tr™ of Irenzus** with the 
leading MS authorities,tt while Jren. Lat. stands 
constantly alone, there seems to be a more than 
accidental connexion between his text and that of 


*See, for Hort’s classification, Westcott and Hort’s N7', ii. 
yp. 78-84. 

i See Caspari, Quelien z. Gesch. d. Taufsymbols, iii. p. 456 ff. 

t Perbaps this affinity is better explained by later revision. 

§ It ought here to be noticed that P. Thielmann assigns to 
this class, and with good reason, the Lat. tro of Wis and Sir. 
See Archiv, viii. 2, p. 2351. ; 4, p. 501 ff. 

{| Including @,. It is interesting to find that the quotations 
of Novatian have a close resemblance to a. He was schismatic 
Bishop at Rome, and a contemporary of Oyprian. See Burkitt, 
Old Lat. etc. p. 16. 

q See Thielmann, Archiv, ix. 2, p. 247 ff. 

** Surely there is a great deal of evidence for the earlier date 
of the Lat. trn of Iren. See Hlarnack, Altchristi. Literatur, 
vol. i. p. 267, ii. p. 667. Lipsius, Dict. of Christian Biog. ii. p. 
256. Massuet’s ΣῈ Ξ il. ὃ 53, as reprinted by Stieren, 
Iren. Opp. Tom, ii. pp. 280-233. 

++ This was made possible by means of the full conspectus of 
variants printed in Novum 7'cstamentum S. Irenoei, ed. by 
Sanday, and in course of publication by the Olarendon Press. 
Through Mr. C. H. Turner’s great kindness, and the courtesy of 
the Clarendon Press, the writer lias seen the proofs for the four 
Gospn. 


a 


a.* Perhaps d+ (Lat. of Cod. Bez) is not far 
removed from this stage in the history of the text, 
and it is not improbable that Cod. Beze was 
written in Lyons where Irenzus was bishop. It 
should also be borne in mind that Irenseus, a 
native of Asia Minor, was in closest connexion 
with the East. And, as bearing upon this, the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Armitage Robinson must be noted, 
that already, in A.D. 177, a Lat. VS of the Bible 
was known to the narrator of the story of the 
martyrdoms at Vienne and Lyons.t These facts 
seem to hint at a connexion between the earlicst 
branch of the ‘ European’ family and the South of 
Gaul. A remarkable clue to the whole history of 
the version, as well as this special point, would 
be furnished if Blass’|| theory of a double recen- 
sion of Luke’s writings were made good. The 
rough draft first made by Luke is seen, he holds, 
in the Cod. Beze especially and its allicd docu- 
ments. The second aud more polished copy is the 
received text. But Luke has always been closely 
associated with Antioch. This would therefore 
be another line of evidence pointing to the birth- 
place of the version. 

The most representative text of the ‘ European’ 
group 15 the Verona MS 6, which seems to have a 
close affinity with all the other members of this 
family. And yet here again we are reminded of 
the danger of sharply distinguished groups. For 
in some parts of 6 there are, possibly, signs of the 
‘Italian’ revision already to be found,** while some 
markedly ‘ African’ phenomena also reveal them- 
selves.t{ An important subdivision of {1115 group 
is that embraced by rtt and p.§§ They seem to 
contain a specially Jrish or British form of text 
which appears repeatedly in various Vulg. MSS.||I 
They often agree with the quotations of lastidius 
and Gildas. And this goes far to suggest a British 
recension of the OL./7 Itis quite natural that this 
British type of text should have intimate relations 
with the ‘ Kuropean’ family, seeing that there was 
an established line of communication between 
Ireland especially and monasteries such as Bobbio 
and St. Gall in the North of Italy and Switzer- 
land. Perhaps there isa hint to be gained in this 
direction bearing upon the whole history of the 
version. It is possible that every region of 
importance, ecclesiastically, may have had its own 
reccnsion.*** There are certainly traces of this in 
Spain also. And an important contribution to its 
history is made by the biblical quotations of 
Priscillian, whose works have been lately dis- 
covered by Dr. G. Schepss, and edited by him in 


* There is a distinctly isolated element in Irenwus. Is this 


specially ‘ Gallic’? 

ἐ See Rendel Harris, Cod. Beza, p. 160 ff. 

t See Passion of S. Perpetua, pp. 97-100. 

§ Perhaps there may have been even a ‘ Gallican’ recension of 
the trn. ‘The evidence for this is considerably augmented by 
biblical quotations from recently discovered De Mysteriis of 
Ililary and Peregrinatio. See Bernard, Proc. af Royal Irish 
Acad, 3rd ser. vol. ἃ. No. 2, 1». 155 ff. 

| See references under Cod, Bezee in list of MSS. But Blass 
himself would assign the origin of the ‘ Western’ text to Rome. 
See Acta Apost. sec. forimam Romanam, 1896, p. 7. 

qj Perhaps its most intimate connexion is with g and t. 

** See OL Texts, ii, Append. III. p, 136. 

t+ 7b. Addenda, p. 139. 

ΓΤ the European group, r is said to stand closest tok. From 
collations we have made, it has certainly agreat resemblance to b. 

§§ See OL Dibl. Texts, ii. pp. 206-212. Points of contact are 
sbown between » and d. 

|i Many readings in the Book of Mulling recall Cod. r. See 
H. J. Lawlor, Book of Muliing, Edin. 1897, esp. pp. 55-63, 134, 
144, Most thorough discussion of affinities of Irish OL text. 
Concludes that Irish VS was prob. not indigenous, The VS on 
which it was founded, and from which its African, Italian, and 
d elements are derived, may have come from the region wh. 
gave birth tok. Another distinctively Irish text in Book of 
Armagh, which seems to have a definite relation to the Spanish 
texts. See Berger, Hist. dela Vulg. pp. 34 ff. 32 ff. 

“5 See especially the most important, Append. G in Haddan 
and Stubbs’ Counczis, etc. vol. i. pp. 170-198. 

*** See Wordsworth, Academy, Nov. 13, 1869. 
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vol. xviii. of CSEL. Those quotations, mdeed, 
bear a great resemblance to the ‘ Late-African ’ 
group, which will be glanced at immediately, but 
they present special points of affinity with typical 
Spanish MSS, espeeially those of Leon.* Of the 
other ‘European’ texts, g and g, of Ac agree 
remarkably with that found in the numerous 
quotations of Lucifer, Bp. of Cagliari} (in Sardinia). 
ff of St. Jamest appears also to be of this family, 
although there is probably an African colouring 
in its text. It is of importance to notice that 
* European ’ texts were those most commonly used 
in Gaul. For this the chief witness is Ililary, 
Bp. of Poitiers. 

There is a less marked distinetion between the 
‘European’ and ‘Italian’ groups than between tlie 
former and the ‘ African.’ For, admittedly, the 
‘ltalian’ is a revision of the ‘ European.” We 
have already referred to the derivation of the name 
from Aug.’s celebrated dictum, de Doct. Chris. ii. 
15: in ipsis autem interpretationibus [tala ceteris 
preferatur, nam est verborum tenacior cum per- 
Spieuitate sententie. A keen discussion has 
centred round the expression ‘Itala.’ Bentley 
went the length of proposing to read ‘illa... 
que’ for ‘Itala... nam.’ This proposal has been 
revived by Corssen,§ who seeks to show that it fits 
in with the eontext. But this is merely to cut the 
knot. We cannot help believing that the true 
solution is that suggested by an admirable article 
in the Theolog. Review for 1874 by IKkenrick, who 
proves beyond doubt that Northern Italy by the 
end of the 3rd cent. was regularly known under 
the name ‘Italia.’|| But this was the very region 
in which Aug. had first become acquainted with 
the Scriptures. And the quotations of Ambrose, 
his teacher and guide, agree with this ‘ Italian’ 
type of text. Is it not, at least, probable that this 
revision was made in N. Italy, and so naturally 
became known to Augustine ? 4] 

Burkitt has recently essayed to prove that Aug. 
here means nothing else than the Vulg. of Jerome.** 
Ilis main argument is the Gospel quotations in the 
De Consensu Hvangelistarum and a passage in the 
Contra Felicem. It eannot be doubted that the 
text of the Gospp. in the former stands in closest 
agreement with the Vulg. ; while the latter also 
appears to be Jerome’s revision, though it stands 
side by side with an ‘ African’ text of Acts. Yet 
it must be remembered that, in the Gospels, texts 
like fand ff, are in close agreement with the Vulg., 
and there would always be the tendency to correct 
Aug.’s text according to Vulg. readings. This 
latter hypothesis would quite aecount for tlie 
phenomena in Contra Felicem. But, even supposing 
Aug. did (as he quite well may have done) use the 
Vulg. in this treatise, how can this be used to prove 
that he designates it by the name ‘Itala’ in the 
celebrated passage quoted? Surely the data are 
insufficient to justify so wide a gencralization.tt} 


* See Berger, Hist. de la Vulg. pp. Sf. (esp. pp. 27-28). 
The Frag. of Sir, lately published by Douais, belongs to the 
Spanish family, and BGerger’s Perpignan Ifrag. of Acts has 
apparently a connexion with the Spanish text. It is cf some 
importance to find that the poet Juvencus, probs. ἃ Spaniard by 
birth, is nearest, in his biblical text, to a@ and h. 

+ When Lucifer has an ‘African’ text, he is usually quoting 
directly the works of Cyprian. 

tIn this Ep. the remarkable resemblance between thie 
‘Speculum’ (77) and Priscillian is very clear. 

§ Jahrbicher f. prot. Theol, 1881, pp. 510-512. 

i See pp. 826-328. 9 See Ceriani, Lendiconti, etc. 1886, pp. 4,5. 

** Old-Latin and Itala, pp. 65-65. The suggestion had been 
previously made hy Reuss in the 2 and 8 edd. of his History of the 
NT, that the ‘Itala’ of Aug. might be Jerome's first tr of the 


Bible from the LXX, See alsoC. A. Breyther, Diss. de vi, quam | 


antiq. Verss.... lat. in crisin evang. ἐν. habeant, Merscb. 1824. 


4+ Would not the fact, which Burkitt adduces, that the Vulg. | 


Gospels were published under the auspiccs of Pope Damasus, 
have suggested, almost inevitably, the epithet ‘Romana’? But 
80 weighty an authority as Berger is inclined to helieve that 
the solution of the question may be found in the direction 
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This ‘ Italian’ revision has regard both to read- 
ings and renderings. lt isan attempt to soften the 
harsher Lat. tr™, while, at the same time, the Lat. 
text is corrected according to a non-Western and 
late group of Gr. MSS.* 

The leading representative is f/, g is also usually 
assigned to this family; but, as Mr. White+t has 
shown, ‘if it be Italian in its readings, it is 
European in its renderings.’ Indeed ¢g shows a 
mixture of various elements,+ having close relations 
tok, ὃ, f,9,, and a. The other most important 
representative of this group is to be found in the 
Freisingen Vragg. of the Epistles. These exhibit 
a remarkable resemblance to the quotations of 
Aug. and Capreolus, Bp. of Carthage. Perhaps we 
ought to mention here an interesting type of text 
found chiefly in the Catholie Epp. It is the Late- 
African of the epoch of the Vandal supremacy.|| 
lt is found in ἡ of Cath. Epp. ; apparently in 1 εἶ 4 
of the Freisingen Fragg., and in Fulgentius, Bp. of 
liuspe. It was probably derived from the ‘Italian’ 
type, but greatly modified by its transference to 
Africa. The important text of the ‘Speculum’ (m) 
probably belongs to this group,** and, thongh not 
entirely of the same type, we may assign to it the 
Fleury Apocalypse (ἢ). Lerger would place the 
text of Priscillian as the transition between the 
‘Italian’ family and this ‘ Late-African’ group. 

There stillremains a large number of texts whieh 
have not been classified. These are the Gr.-Lat. 
MSS, in which the Gr. text must, of course, have 
had a powerful influence upon the Latin.t+ There 
is Cod. Colbertinus (6), a MS οἵ Languedoe, whieh 
has ‘ African,’ ‘ European,’ and Vulg. elements. 
g,¢ seems to be distinetly ‘European’ in St. 
Matthew, although ‘ Italian’ and, at times, Vulg. 
readings appear. ὦ has apparently a Vulg. base 
with numerous OLreadings intermixed.§§ The Lat. 
interlinear version of Cod. Sangallensis (δ) is shown 
to contain, at least, a very important OL element, 
which sometimes goes back to the earlier stages of 
the ‘ European’ text.|||| The latest OL text of Acts 
discovered by Berger ina MS of Perpignan oceupies 
‘a central position in the midst of the various re- 
censions.’ 171 It seems to have a Spanish colouring, 
but yet to belong to the same general family as the 
Gigas (9), ¢ (Bobb. Frag.), the Frag. in the Rosas 


indicated hy Burkitt. See Bulletin Critiquc, Sept. 5, 1896. So 
also Zahn in Uheolog. Lit.-Bl. xvii. No. 31, and Corssen, Bevich? 
uber die latein. Bibellibersetzungen, p. ὃ. 

* ¢The * Western” MSS DG (in the Epp.) are usually found on 
the side of those readings which the “Italian” MSS have 
rejected.’ See Zimmer, SA, 1889, ii. Ὁ. 354. 

+ OL Bibl. Tests, iii. p. xxi. Ὁ ‘Hin sehr huntes Dine’ (Corssen) 

§ Perhaps this text had an official sanction, as is assumed with 
reason for the version of Cyprian. 

|| See Berger, Le Palimpseste de Fleury, pp. 15-18. 

Ἢ This text seems almost identical with the ὁ Speculum.’ 

** But see an import. article in Classteal Review, iv. pp. 414- 
417, by Sanday, in which he suggests that ‘the Speculum was 
put together somewhere in the circlein which Priscillian moved, 
and from a copy of the Bible which, if not exactly his, was yet 
closely related to it’ (p. 416). This is certainly borne out by a 
comparison of OT passayves in Priscill. and the ‘Speculurn.’ 

++ But is not Iort’s estimate of the value of the Lat. texts foo 
low {(/nérvoduction, Ὁ. 82). There isa very close agreement in the 
Τρ». between the Lat. of Cod. Clarom. and Coc. Barner. and the 
quotations in Victorinus and Ambrosiaster. On the basis of this, 
Zimmer has made out, at least, a strong case for three types of 
text in the Epp. (1) ‘Princeps’=text found in Tert. and Cyp. 
(9) ‘Communis’=text of Clarom.—Bvern.—Victorin.—Ambros'r, 
being a revision of (1), with closer adherence to Gr. original. (8 
Bible of Aug., Freis., and Gottweig Fragg. A typical example 
of the ‘Italian’ revision. See SK, 1889, il. p. 881 f. Also, Der 
Galater- Brief im alt. latein. Text, Konigsberg, 1887. 

tt Thus, ¢.g., in M62, a minute collation of authorities shows 
that @ ὃ ᾧ respectively are closer to g, than to each other or 
any of the remaining Lat. authoritics. : 

§§ [‘Vulg. in Mt and Mk, OL in Lk, mixed (hut chiefly Vulg.) 
in Jn ’—Burkitt}. 

|| See Harris, Cod. Sangall. p. 19. ; 

“51 See Berger, On ancien texte Latin, pp. 11-18. Ile asks 
whether in Acts there is any distinction hetween ‘ European’ 
and ‘Italian’ texts. We are inclined to think that the same 
question might be relevant as regards the Pauline Epp. 
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Bible,* and Cod. e (Laudianus) of ‘ Acts,’ ὃ.6. to the 
‘ European’ group. 

For NT authorities, Hort’s learning and judg- 
ment have laid a sound basis of classification. In 
the case of OT MSS such a grouping does not yet 
exist. And any attempt at furnishing principles 
of genealogical relationship seems beset on every 
side with no ordinary difficulties. The reasons are 
ese Only in rare instances have we a variety of 

ocuments covering the same ground. Even when 
this is the case, their fragmentary nature renders 
it unsafe or impossible to generalize. In OT the 
quotations of the Fathers are, as a rule, specially 

erplexing, because, by this time, the text of the 
ΤΣ had reached an almost hopeless state of con- 
fusion. It is only whena thorough examination of 
the principal cursives of the LAX has been made 
that order can be brought into the chaos. We do 
not propose, therefore, to attempt a classification. 
All we can do is to give the results of a more or less 
minute comparison of the leading witnesses for 
OT. Let us follow the order in the list of MSS 
above. 

Hexateuch.—We have here our best opportunity 
for comparing various texts, as there are /four 
authorities which cover, to a great extent, the same 
eround. These are Cod. Lugdunensis, Cod. Wirce- 
burg., Cod, Monacens., and the Fragg. of Cod. 
Ottobon. A comparison of the four texts reveals, 
at first sight, some strange phenomena. In Gn 
there is a close agreement between Cod. Ottob. and 
Cod. Lugd. In Hx, Cod. Lugd. and Cod. Wireeb. 
apparently belong to the same tr., while the 
Munich MS seems to stand by itself. Cod. Ottob., 
which appears to have suffered grievously by cor- 
ruption, has a possible resemblance to the two first- 
named MSS. In Zw there is a good deal of varia- 
tion between the three chief texts (Ottob. not 
extant). In Nw and Dé we find that Cod. Lugd. 
and Cod. Monac. have, without question, the same 
source, while the relation to them of Cod. Wirceb. is 
difficult to determine. When we compare patristic 
quotations with the texts, it is striking to dis- 
cover that those of Lucifer have a remarkable re- 
semblance both to Cod. Lugd. and to Cod. Wirceb. 
What can be said of such complex results? We 
believe the solution lies in taking into account the 
underlying Gr. text. Accepting the classifications 
made by Ceriani + and Lagardez in reference to the 
Lucianic, Hesychian, and Palestinian recensions of 
the LXX, we end phenomena such as the following. 
In a section of Gn in which we have compared Cod. 
Wirceb. with the chief Gr. authorities, the result 
shows the most extraordinary mixture. On the 
whole, Cod. Wirceb. comes closest to the ‘ Cotton ’ 
Genesis (D), but the Bodleian FE also finds a place. 
There are distinct traces, in addition, of ‘ Lucianie’ 
readings, and the Pal. recension is not wanting. 
A similar collocation in “x confirms the mingling of 
elements in the text. Here, Cod. Wirceb. shows 
an intimate relation with AF and Hesychius, but 
there is also a Lucianic strain throughout. Follow- 
ing the same method with Cod. Lugd. in Lv, we 
reach a like result. From the definite facts already 
stated, and the total impression left by repeated 
comparison of texts, we are led to believe that in 
this group of writings the extant documents 
probably go back to an original tr® of which they 
are recensions. Only, the extraordinary variety of 
LXX texts prevalent in the age when the MSS were 
transcribed caused an unusual amount of correction 
and mixture of readings in the various documents.§ 

* See Berger, Hist. de la Vulg. pp. 24, 25. 

} See A. M. Ceriani, Le recens. dei LXX ὁ la vers. lat. detta 
Itala (Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo, Feb. 18, 1886), and 
the numerous references to his other works given there. 

tSee Lagarde, Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausg. der griech. 
Uobersetz. des AT’, Gitting. 1882, esp. pp. 25-30. Also his Libr. 


Vet. Test. Canonie. Pars Prior, Gotting. 1883, pp. ili-xvi. 
ἢ See Wellhausen, Bleek’s Hinlett. in das AT'4, pp. 586-594. 


This is quite sufficient to account for the manifold 
differences. And it is to be observed that some 
portions suffered from this process far more severely 
than others. Probably, we might not be wrong in 
placing the above-mentioned MSS parallel to the 
later ‘European’ texts* of NT, if not to the 
‘Italian.’ They have something in common both 
with the quotations in Ambrose and those of the 
‘Speculum’ (m). The Frage. of Gn pub. by Cony- 
beare come closest to Cod. Lugd. and S. Ambrose. 

Historical Books.—According to our list, these 
consist of Ruth, Frage. of Samuel and Kings, and 
Esther. Apparently, the text of Ru, which is 
‘Spanish,’ agrees almost exactly with the quota- 
tions of Ambrose, and so may be designated 
‘Ttalian.’+ The Fragg. of Samuel and Kings, 
while having their origin in different countries, 
are linked together in various ways. They all 
seem to have an intimate connexion with the re- 
cension of Lucian,+ while they have the closest 
resemblance to the quotations of Lucifer, Ambrose, 
and Claudius of Turin. Accordingly, they may be 
classed, perhaps, as early ‘Italian.’§ In “st much 
confusion is found among the extant texts, perhaps 
arising from the fact that only a ‘résumé,’ as 
Berger calls it, and not a complete version, existed 
in the OL Bible. We have compared Sabatier’s 
text, which is from a Corbey MS No. 7 (at Paris), 
with that of the Munich MS pub. by Belsheim, the 
Vallicellian text (in Sabatier), and the extracts 
eiven by Berger from a Lyons MS. _ Probably, 
this last is the best. {t resembles closely 
the Vallicellian text and that of Belsh. (which 
appear to us to be almost identical), while the 
Corb. text in Sabat., owing to mutilations and 
corruptions,|| seems a long way inferior to all the 
others. Here, again, we may perhaps go the length 
of saying that one tr? seems to lie at the foundation, 
but it has undergone much revision and corruption 
from a comparison with Gr. texts which had been 
subject to an exceptional amount of mixture. 
From an almost entire lack of quotations in the 
Fathers it is impossible to attempt to localize the 
text. There are frequent traces of the ‘ Lucianic’ 
recension, 

Poetical Books.—The extant remains of Job are 
so scanty that it is difficult to come to any con- 
clusion regarding the text. Apparently, the Frag. 
of Fleury, which is found both in the ‘Speculum’ 
and Priscillian, belongs to the earliest form of the 
Lat. VS, following the same type of Gr. text as 
Cyp. and Lucif., and therefore, perhaps, being 
entitled to the designation ‘ African.’ 

According to Burkitt, a second type of OL is 
found in the quotations of Ambrose, based on the 
leading uncials of the LXX and in intimate con- 
nexion with the Greek. The Fragg. which Berger 
has pub. from the margin of the Leon Cod. also 
reveal a close attachment te the Greek (esp. Cod. 
A), and coincide most frequently with the quota- 
tions of Ambr. and Aug. Perhaps the two last 
types of text ought to be called ‘ Italian.’ 

For a genuinely ‘ African’ text of Ps our most 
trustworthy authority is MS L. of Cyprian’s Teséi- 
monia. The Verona and St. Germain Psalters 
both exhibit a later type of text, although the 
former has suffered less revision. It would be 
rash to specify either text definitely as ‘ European’ 


* Rendel Harris points out some very curious resemblances in 
spelling between Cod. ὦ and Cod. Lugd., which go to suggest, 
he thinks, that both were Rhéne-valley MSS (Study of Cod. 
Bez. pp. 29, 30). 

+ See Berger, Notice, pp. 12,18. ; 

tSee Lagarde, Septuaginta-Studien, 1892, i. pp. 71, 72; 
Driver, Notes on Heb. Teat of Samuel, pp. Ixxvii-lxxxii; Bur- 
kitt, Old-Latin and Itala, p. 9. 

§ See Berger, op. cit, pp. 14, 15. ; : 

| Still more defective appears to be the Cod. Pechianus which 
Sab. gives for the latter part of the book. OL of Zst is to be 
sub. by Thielmann. 

4 Old-Latin, etc. pp. 8, 32-34. 
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or ‘Italian.’ A noteworthy feature is that the 
Verona MS shows a striking agreement with 
Aug.’s text of Ps, while decidedly marked is the 
affinity between the St. Germ. Psalter and the 
quotations of Cassiodorus the Calabrian. The 
portions of the OL Psalter found in the Mozarabic 
Liturgy belong to this latter type of text.* 

Proverbs.—Here we can distinguish two recen- 
sions. The one is represented by Vogel’s Fragg¢., 
which agree with the quotations of Cyp. and 
Vigilius of Thapsus, having also a close resem- 
blanee to the ‘Speculum.’ It may be designated 
‘African.’ The other is seen in the Frage. of 
the St. Gall MS, No. 11. These have their chief 
parallels in Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine. 
They therefore belong to the ‘ Italian’ family. 

The Frage. of Heclesiastes and Canticles named 
in our list are of precisely the same character as 
the second recension in Proverbs. We may here 
note that for OT it seems even more difficult than 
in the NT to draw a line between ‘ European’ and 
‘Italian’ texts. Often, indeed, there appears to be 
none. 

Prophetical Books.—In attempting to classify the 
extant OL texts of the Prophets, we are met, as 
in the Hexateuch, by the difficulty of conflicting 
evidence. [ortunately, part of the ground has 
been cleared by Burkitt in his Rules of Tyconius. 
Much of what follows depends on his important 
investigations. The extant Fragg. of the Prophets 
plainly do not belong to the oldest stratum of the 
OL tr®. Itis needful, therefore, to begin as usual 
with Cyprian; as we have seen, Tertullian’s quota- 
tions are of doubtful value. Now, Burkitt has 
clearly provedt that Tyconius the Donatist (6. A.D. 
400) used an OL version of the Prophets (in 
Isaiah at least 1) almost identical with that of Cyp., 
the only difference being a slight revision of the 
Latin. How does this writer stand towards our 
two chief MS authorities, the Weingarten (w) and 
Wirzburg (ὦ) Frage.? At many points he is in 
close agreement with both, but especially, perhaps 
(e.g. in Ezk), with w. Now, a comparison of wand 
& shows so many agreements in proportion to 
differences that we cannot help believing that they 
are copies of the same tr? of the Prophets, whose 
variation is accounted for by varying elements in 
the Gr. texts by which they were revised.§ In ἢ, 
e.g. in the midst of a great mixture of types, the 
Lue. strain is considerably more prominent than 
in w.|| Accordingly, we may perhaps call A an 
‘Italian’ text ;J its coincidences with Ambrose, and 
to a less extent with Augustine, are noteworthy. 
w is possibly an earlier revision of the same tr™.** 


* There seems to be a close resemblance in Ps between Pris- 
cillian and the ‘Speculum.’ The Latin Psalter with Ang'o- 
Saxon paraphr. pub. by Thorpe, Oxf. 1835, is alinost identical 
with the so-called ‘Roman’ Psalter of Jerome, although 
occasionally it diverges. The text of Cassiod. has also a most 
intimate connexion with Roman Psalter. 

+ Rules of Tyconius, pp. lii-evii. 

tit must be noted that there is a considerable difference 
between Tyconius’ text of Isand of Ezk. See important table on 
p. cvi of op. cit, Burkitt suggests that perhaps there was ‘a 
partial revision of the African Bible anterior to Cyprian,’ the 
result of which is seen in the text of Ezk in Tyc. This point has 
been already brought forward in connexion with the quotations 
of Oyprian. 

§ See also Cornill, Das Buch ὦ, Proph. Ezech. Ὁ. 31ff. But 


see Oorssen’s most important discussion of the two MSS in Zwei | 


neue Fragmente ἃ. Weing. Propheten-MS, Berlin, 1899, in which 
he shows that the variation is largely due to the insertion of 
glosses in the texts, 

|| May it be that the infusion of this element into OT texts 
corresponds to the ‘ Antiochene’ revision of NT? Since this 
was written, we are interested to see that Sanday is inclined to 
assign the above-named revision to Lucian (Oxf. Debate, p. 29). 

{ Streane, Double Text of Jeremiah, p. 370, shows that for 
Jer ἢ is non-African and prob. Italian. His searching in- 
vestigation goes to confirm our hypothesis. 

** Ranke shows that w has points of contact with Arnobius, 
Lucifer, Ambrose, and Hesychius (a Dalmatian bishop). See 
Fragmenta ... Antehieron. fase. Ὁ, pp. 122,128. This would 
suggest & very wide diffusion. An attempt to trace points of 


| 
| 


MSS extant of the OL version of Tobit. 


| 


It is interesting to note that Tyce has a text 
essentially the same in the Prophets as another 
Donatist, Habetdeus, whose quotations can be 
assigned to the year A.D. 411. And to make the 
coincidence still more important, it is found that 
the St. Gall Frag. of Jeremiah has remarkable 
points of connexion with the biblical text used 
by a Donatist in the pseudo-Augustinian Contra 
fulgentium Donatistam. This goes some way to 
establish ἃ Donatist tradition of the OL version.* 

A comparison of Tye. with the ‘Speculum’ re- 
veals a far greater amount of difference than be- 
tween the former and Cyprian. But there is so 
much important resemblance that the variation is 
probably due to a gradual revision of the language 
inm. This, as Burkitt points out, greatly enhances 
the value of the ‘ Speculum,’ though a late text, for 
the criticism of the LXX.+ 

In some passages the ‘Spec.’ has a very close 
connexion with A, while in others it is entirely 
different. In comparing the quotations of Tertull. 
and Cyp., with referenee to the Gr., for another 
urpose, the writer was surprised to find that in 
the Book of Daniel, while Cyp. sometimes used 
Theodotion’s version and at others the LXX, 
Tert. seemed invariably to follow the latter. The 
whole subject has been thoroughly investigated by 
Burkitt,t who proves beyond question, that while 
Theodotion was followed as early as the 3rd cent. by 
Auctor de Pascha Computus, and thenceforward 
throughout the Lat. Church (alsoin A and w of 
Prophets), Tertull. adhered to the LXX, as also, 
to some extent, did Cyp., whose text is mixed.§ 
This shows the varying histories of the several 
books of Scripture, a fact which has been already 
noticed in regard to NT. 

APOCRYPHA. Fourth [Second] Hsdras.—The 
texts of this book have been accurately studied, 
with the result that the leading authorities fall 
into two groups. Two MSS, Cod. Sangermanensis 
(pub. by Sab.) at Paris (Bibl. nat. lat. 11504-5) 
and Cod. Ambianensis (Amiens, Bibl. Communale 
10) have a ‘French’ text; the other two, Cod. 
Complut. (Madrid Univ. 31) and Cod. Mazarinzus 
(Paris), present a ‘Spanish’ type of text. The 
other extant texts are related to these two 
families. || 

Third (First) Esdras.—Here, again, we possess 
two types of text, both of which are represented 
in Sab., and one of which isthe Vulg. Both texts 
are evidently of great antiquity, presenting many 
of the most typical characteristics of the ‘ African’ 
group. Probably, Vulg. is an emended form of the 
other version. 

Tobit.—As appears from our list, there are many 
So far as 
we can judge, they all go back to one tr*, though 
considerable differences exist. A rough comparison 
leads us to believe that the leading texts are re- 
lated somewhat as follows - Sabatier’s text (derived 
from MSS lat. 93 and 11505 at Paris) seems closest 
to the quotations of Lucifer. Slightly different 
from it are Paris MS lat. 11553 and Munich 6239, 
which agree closely. Cod. Regio-Vat. No. 7 is 
more independent of the other texts, and may be, 
perhaps, a separate translation.1 It contains only 
chs. i.-vi. The rest is Vulgate. The quotations 
in Speculum seem to show a third recension. 


arreement and differences between the two texts (wand) and 
the Fathers has led, on the whole, only to confusing results. 
Clearly, we have much yet to learn regarding the OL version (or 
versions) of the Prophets, 

* Of. Rendel Harris on the Montanist character of Cod. Beza 
(Study of Cod. Bez. p. 148 fi.). 

+ Rules of Tycon. Ὁ. Ixiv. 

t Old Latin and Itala, pp. 18-31. : 

§ This mixed text also found in Lactantius and Firmicus 
Maternus. 

ἢ See Fourth Book of Hzra, by Bensly and James, pp. xii—x xii. 

@ See Fritzsche, Hdbuch zu. ἃ. Apokryphen, ii. pp. 5, 11. 
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Judith.—As in To, the OL of Jth appears in a 
variety of MSS. While one original lies, appar- 
ently, behind all the texts, it appears to us that 
Mun. MS 6239 has the oldest type of text. A some- 
what longer and perhaps later form is found in the 
text of Sabatier (Paris MSS lat. 93, 11505). The 
Paris MS 11553 seems to have a mixed text, now 
apreeing with Mun. MS, now with Sabat. MS 
lat. 11549 (at Paris), while somewhat mixed, agrees 
perhaps more often with Mun. MS.* 

Wistom of Solomon.—As already pointed out, 
this is proved to be an ‘African’ text. It seems 
to be fully as old as Cyp.t 

Sirach. —The Vulg. text of this book is also 
‘ African’ Latin. Curiously enough, however, chs. 
44-50 are shown by Thielmann + to have been tr‘. 
later than chs. 1-43, 51, and they belong to the 
‘European’ type of text. The Prologue is also 
‘European.’ The Frag, ed. by Douais is appar- 
ently a ‘Spanish’ text, licag a revision of the 
primitive ‘ African’ version. 

Baruch.—Two main types of text, so far as we 
can judge from the published MSS, are extant in 
this book. The one is the Vulg., which agrees with 
the quotations of Cyp., Vigilius, and, as a rule, 
Fulgentius. The other, which is not far removed, 
is represented by Paris MS 11951, Rheims MS No. 1, 
and Vallicell. B. 7 (all in Sab.). We cannot say 
much as to patristic evidence, but at times, at 
least, it is corroborated by the quotations of Hilary 
and Augustine.§ 

Maccabees.—In 1 Mac two forms of text can be 
traced. The one is the Vule. The other, which 
in many passages is identical with the Vulg. and 
then disagrees to a great extent, is found in Paris 
MS lat. 11553, pub. by Sabat. Jt agrees uniformly 
with the quotations of Lucifer, which are very 
numerous in this book. Berger points out that 
this latter rests on the same tradition as that of 
Cod. Complut., while there are readings in the 
Leon Palimpsest (Chapter Lib. No. 15) which seem 
to lie behind the St. Germain text in Sab.||} A 
mixed text, according to berger, is found in the 
Lyons MS No. 356. 

In 2 Mac we find several versions more or less 
distinct. The Vulg. stands by itself. A mixed 
text is that of Lyons MS 356.7 The text of Cod. 
Coniplut. is of a different type from the Vulg. We 
have not been able to see the text from Ambrosian 
MS E. 26 infer., pub. by A. Peyron.** Berger 
(Hist. de ta Vulq. p. 138) says of it: ‘The version 
. « » preserved by our MS is not found elsewhere, 
and is of extreme Importance.’ t+} 

A few words ought to be said, before we conclude 
this article, upon the Gr. text which underlies the 
OL version. tor, after all, its primary importance 
consists in the evidence it furnishes for the original 
Gr. text of both OT and NT. Obviously, the in- 
quiry is very wide in its range. We can only 


* Scholz in Comm. uber das Buch Judith (Wurzburg, 1896), 
p. xxilif., considers that Paris MS 11549 (Cod. Corb. in Sab.) is 
a private tra, thougb closely related to the other. He would 
also assign importance to Cod. Pechianus (in Sab,), which he 
believes to be directly transl. from a Greek text with the help of 
the OL. It stands closest to Paris MS 11553 and agrees with the 
quotations of Lucifer. The quotations of Fulgentius most re- 
semble the text of Sabat. which is a ‘Gallic’ text. Perhaps the 
Munich MS may be ‘African.’ See also Fritzsche, Mubuenh. ii. 
p- 119, and Thielmann, Beitr, z. Teat-Krit. d. Vuigata, Speier, 
1883. Thielm. is to pub. OL of Tob, Jud, Sap, and Sir. 

+ See Thielmann, Archiv, viii. 2, p. 235 ff. 

t Archiv, ix. 2, p. 247 ff. A most important and valuable 
article. Lut see a notewortby criticism by Geyer in Bursian’s 
Jakresbericht, xevill. p. 83. 

ξ See also Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, Leipz. 1879. 

| See Berger, Notice, pp. 33-38. 

{ Its base is Vulgate. 

** Asan Appendix to bis AIT Ciceronis Orationum pro Scauro 

. . Jragm. tnedd., Stuttgart, 1824. 

#+ On OL of Apoer. see also Schtirer’s valuable art. ‘ Apokry- 
phen’ in PRE, and the introductions to Kautzscb’s ‘Die 
Anokryphen ἃ. Pseudepigrapben ἃ, AT.’ 
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give the barest outline; and even this, in the 
present condition of the investigation, is incom- 
plete and provisional. Two most important and 
suggestive statements are made by Hort as to the 
type of Gr. text circulating at the period with 
which we are here concerned. ‘The text of D 
presents a truer image of the form in which the 
Gospels and Acts were most widely read in the 
ord and probably a great part of the 2nd cent. 
than any other extant Gr. MS.’ And again: ‘A, 
both in the Gospels and elsewhere, may serve as a 
fair example of the MSS that, to judge by patristic 
quotations, were commonest in the 4th cent.’ (J2- 
trod. pp. 149, 152). These words, in our view, 
have a very significant bearing on the question 
before us. For it has become suificiently clear 
that the period from the middle of the 2nd cent. 
to the end of the 4th is the most important for the 
OL version. Keeping them in mind, let us come 
to the actual facts, in so far as we are able to 
present them. 

The N'T must be our starting-point. What can 
be said as to the carliest group of texts, presum- 
ably the ‘African’ family? Cod. %, which, as we 
have seen, agrees with Cyp., is the most important 
witness. Fortunately, Sanday, in the work so 
often quoted, has a valuable Appendix on ‘ the Gr. 
text implied by #.’* Elaborate lists showing the 
relation of & to the leading Gr. authorities plainly 
declare that the main elements in its text are the 
‘Western’ (as represented by D) and the ‘ Neutral’ 
(x B in particular). The ‘ Western’ strain slightly 
predominates. As regards the kindred Cod. 6, a 
collation we have attempted of several long sec- 
tions from the Gospp. reveals a close relation with 
B and one almost as intimate with D, x, and A. 
The one fact which strikes us in comparing the twu 
sets of results is that A has become an important 
factor in Cod. e. When the ‘ European’ group is 
investigated, it is interesting to note the changing 
of places by the MSS. We have taken a and 6 
as typical texts, and the results for both are, on 
the whole, congruous, except that 8 seeins to have 
a much more important place in 6 than in a. In 
both, B loses the prominent position which it 
occupied in the ‘ African’ group. D has, of course, 
a predominating influence, but it is closely fol- 
lowed by A. Indeed it looks as if, in the Gospp. 
at least, the influence of A were among the chief 
forces in differentiating the ‘European’ from the 
‘African’ group. And this seems to coimeide 
remarkably with Wlort’s hypothesis of a Syrian 
recension, perhaps made at Antioch, about the 
beginning or a little before the beginning of the 
4th cent., whose influence spread in all directions. 
For, in the Gospp., ‘A has a fundamentally 
Syrian text.’ In any case, the great increase 
in the A element is plainly no accidental cir- 
cumstance, but, as we shall find in the OT, a fact 
intimately bound up with a certain stage of the 
OL version. 

We have taken f as representative of the 
‘Italian’ texts. The facts which a minute ex- 
amination of long sections in Mt, Mk, and Lk 
brings out are of the kind we might expect. There 
is, apparently, a great mixture of elements in the 
underlying Greek. One of the most noteworthy 
of these 1s represented by Cod. L, itself a very 
mixed text, containing early readings mingled 
with ‘Alexandrian,’ ‘Western,’ and ‘Syrian’ 
elements. Cod. C is also prominent, which again 
is composed of most various forms of text. As 
invariably, D is still an important factor, while A 
also appears to have lost little ground. & and B 
have not regained the place they occupied in the 
‘ African’ group. In Ac, as we have seen, we can 
at least distinguish between the ‘ African’ and 

* OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Append. i. pp. 95-122. 
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‘European’ texts, represented most typically by 
the Fleury Palimpsest (the text of Cyp.) and the 
Gigas (the text of Lucif.) respectively. From 
Corssen’s investigation™ it is plain that the former 
depends on a ‘ Western’ text even more uniform 
than D. The latter, so far as a rough survey of its 
readings can reveal, has a very mixed character. 
Dis a prominent factor in it, perhaps the most pro- 
utinent. Of the other more important uncials, Εἰ, 
and at some distance A and C, seems the best re- 
vresented.f One has the impression of a text be- 
longing to a time of revision. And the phenomena 
found here appear to justify Berger’s query as to 
whether, in Ac, there is any distinction between 
‘European’ and ‘Italian’ readings.t Space for- 
bids any further examination of the NT books 
except that we may point out that the chief of OL 
versions of the Epistles§ (except Freis. Fragg.) 
seem to depend for their text mainly on D and G, 
whether separate or combined, and often on the 
group DG ΚΤ, The Freis. Frage. have a far 
creater mixture of elements, being apparently 
revised from MSS such as C A & L (while their basis 
is DG). Inthe Apoc. the text of Primasius seems J 
to approach closest to that of Andreas of Cesarea, 
and God. P; but there remains an important 
clement peculiar to himself,** 

As regards the Gr. text underlying the OL of 
the O'T, our statements must be even more general 
and provisional. For the leading uncial MSS of 
the LACK have never been grouped, and we cannot, 
with any definiteness, state their mutual relations. 
And the cursives, which in the LXX are of unique 
importance, have received little investigation. 
Hence there are few ascertained data on which to 
base any reasonable hypothesis. Certainly, the 
classification into families of texts, and the marking 
olf of stages in their history, would be a difficult 
task. ITfor this tr” must have undergone from 
first to last the most varied treatment. The 
original Gr. VS, the rival tr™* of Aquila, Theodo- 
tion and Symmachus, the attempt of Origen to 

urify the text, the subsequent recensions of 
Jusebius, Lucian, and Hesychius, all have con- 
spired to produce a chaos in the MSS of the LXX, 
This has a bewildering effect on the comparison of 
the OL with the underlying Gr. No doubt we may 
say that the earliest Lat. VS of the OT must have 
been made from the pre-hexaplar Gr. text which 
was In common use.tt But we know little of its 
history. It must also have been subjected to 
various forms of corruption. We cannot identify 
it with the genuine LAX. We are also unable to 
state definitely the relation borne to it by the 
great extant uncials and those groups of cursives 
which are assumed (with more or less reason) to be 
particular recensions. Accordingly, the following 
notes must be somewhat vayue and hypothetical. 

In the books which apparently preserve a 
fundamentally ‘African’ text, such as Sirach, 
we might expect to find a relatively pure Gr. 
text at their base. Nor are we, on the whole, 
isappointed. This OL text shows a close rela- 
tion to Cod. 248, which is here, perhaps, the best 
representation of the original Gr. text.tt But, 


“ἘἜ 

* Der Cyp. Text ὦ, Acta Apost., Berlin, 1892. See esp. p. 18 ff. 

ἐ The Fleury text has a very intimate connexion with it, 
while it shares many readings algo witb the text of Aug. and 
with that of the Vulgate. 

{ Un ancien texte . . . des Actes, p. 18. 

ἃ Codd. Claromont. and Berner. and tbe texts of Vietorinus 
gn Ambrosiaster. 

| In this group they are often joined by Jerome in bis Com- 
mentaries. See Corssen, Wpist. ad Galatus, pp. 52, 53. 

4] This result is provisional,as our investigation only embraced 
two or three ebs. of Apoc. 
pp. 1-44. 

Ἐπ Sce Ilaussleiter, Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. pp. 207-224, 

+t Designated by the Fathers ‘uulgata editio’ and «oid. 

ΤΙ See Ryssel in Knutzseh’s ‘Apokryphen,’ pp. 244-249, and 
Herkenne, De Vet. Lat. Eccles. Capp. i.—xliil., Leipz, 1899. 


See Bousset, Teatkritische Studien, | 
3 


in the words of Lagarde,* ‘all the MSS of the 
Gr. tr of-the OT are either directly or indirectly 
the result of an eclectic procedure.’ This is the 
key to the phenomena of the OL version of the 
OT. + When we come to examine the large group 
of OT texts which we have designated either 
‘Huronean’ or ‘Italian’ (and the boundary be- 
tween them is, at least, a fluctuating one), the 
result is most confusing. In the Hexatcuch, as 
already observed, there appears an almost in- 
defiuite amount of mixture. It is, perhaps, useless 
to ask to which of the great uncials the leading 
MSS are most nearly related. For other elements 
intrude continually. Here and there, indeed, a 
definite relationship reveals itself, as, e.g., in 
Exodus where Cod. Wirceb. has a distinct connexion 
with the group A F. But, asarule, both in it, in 
Cod. Lugd., and in Cod. Monae. there are constant 
traces of Hesychiant and Lucianie readings, as 
well as relations of an undefinable kind to the 
leading uncials. 

In the Historieal books it can, at least, be 
affirmed that the recension of Lucian is one of the 
prominent elements lying at the basis of the text.§ 
Lhis is specially noticeable in the Vienna Frage. 
of Samuel and the Leon Frage. of Kings. Ceriani 
had observed the agreement of ‘Lucianic’ MSS 
with the text of Ambrose and the ‘Speculum.’ 
And thus he is led to believe that the ‘Italian’ 
revision of OT (which perhaps includes the ‘ Euro- 
pean’) had, partly at least, for its standard, 
some MSS of the same type as those used by 
Lucian in 1115 recension. At the same time, A 
and B cannot be ignored. Indeed, as Lagarde 
has pointed out,|| Cod. A has a specially close 
connexion with the OL text of OT which asserts 
itself here and there. When the Prophetic books 
are examined, this becomes more evident. In 
lizk, e.g., Cornill has shown that the text both of 
ὦ and τὸ has close relations with A, althongh 
these are sometimes obscured by Hexaplaric omis- 
sions and insertions, or confused by later cor- 
rections and corruptions.** The same holds of 
other books, 6.0. the OL of Jod.tt It is a note- 
worthy fact, and suggests a real connexion between 
the OL of OT and NT at a certain stage, as we 
have already scen the prominent place A occupics 
in all but the oldest NT texts. Considerations 
of space prevent us from lingering on this most 
important but complicated department of our 
subject. We cannot do better than close with a 
quotation from Burkitt’s summary of conclusions 

* Anmerkungen zur griech. Ucbersetz. der Proverb. p. 8. 

+ Thus, ¢.g., Vogel’s Fragg. of Proverbs, which are plainly 
‘ African,’ agree 18 times with A rather than B,17 times with 
B rather than A; they have 18 readings only found in cursives, 
while 110 are peculiar to themselves. 

{ Cornill connects Cod. A closely with the Hesychian recen: 
sion (see Ezechkiel, p. 67). Silberstein (7.4 xiv. p. 26), after an 
elaborate investigation, comes to the conclusion that the origin 
of the form of text in A must be referred to the recengion of 
Origen. He agrees, on the whole, with Cornill as to B, 

§ See Vercellone, Vari Lectiones, ii. p. 436. Driver, Notes 
on Samuel, pp. Ixxvii-Ixxxil. Ceriani, Necensions dei LX, 
ete., p. 4. [Ὁ is now generally admitted that MSS 19, 82, 9, 
and 108 (in Holmes and Parson’s ed. of LXX), agreeing, as they 
do, with the quotations of Theodoret and Chrysostom, represent 
the reeension of Lucian. See also Lagarde, Wet. Vest. Grice, 
Pars Prior, Gott, 1883, Preface. 

| Septuaginta- Studien, i. pp. 71, 72. 

Ἵ A question which still awaits investigation is the relation of 
A to Lucian. This would shed much light on the OL. It is of 
interest to find that the prevailing type of text in quotations 
from the LX¥X in the Gospels is that of A and Tacian. B ig 
scareely observable. See Staerk, Zw7h. 1893, 1. p. 97 fF. 

** Cornill would eonnect A with the recension of Hesychins 
(Lzechiel, pp. 67, 71). Unquestionably, these eursives which 
contain in all likelihood this latter text are an important 
element for the criticism of the OL of the Prophets along with 
the kindred Cod. Marchalianus (3), whieh has copious marginal 
notes from a Hexaplar copy. See Ceriani’s most important 
dissertation, De Codice Marchaliano Commentatio, Rome, 189i), 
He compares the various texts of the LAA from seetions of the 


Prophets, botb mutually and in relation to the OL. 
ἢ See Berger, Notice, Ὁ. 23. 
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as to the relation of the OL to the Gr. text in the 
Prophets.* For, in all probability, similar pro- 
cesses and results would appear in the other 
groups of writings. ‘The OL brings us the best 
independent proof we have that the Hexaplar 
signs introduced by Origen can be relied on for 
the reconstruction of the LXX.... Together 
with the Hexaplar text,’ it ‘often agrees as to 
omissions with the text of B. ... Yet the same 
authorities convict B here and there of interpola- 
tions. .. . When we turn from questions of in- 
sertion and omission to questions of rendering of 
the Heb. and the substitution of one Gr. word for 
another, we find that the OL in the Prophets 
sometimes supports ‘‘Jucianic ” readings.’ And 
finally, ‘there are renderings found in the OL 
representing Gr. readings which have disappeared 
from every known Greek MS, but which, by com- 
parison with the Hebrew, are shown to preserve 
the genuine text of the LXX from which the 
readings of our present Greek MSS are corrup- 
tions. In these passages the OL is sometimes, but 
not always, supported by one or both Egyptian 
versions.’ 

One subordinate department of our subject has 
not been touched, as, to a great extent, lying out- 
side the scope of the present article, and also as 
requiring far more space than could be afforded. 
We refer to the Zatinity of the OL versions. It 
seems advisable, however, to give references to 
some of the leading authorities. 

A large collection of material is to be found in 
ltala und Vulgata, by H. Rénseh, ed. 2, Marburg, 
1875. This work deals with peculiarities of forma- 
tion, inflexion, grammatical structure, and mean- 
ing. See a penetrating criticism of it by J. N. 
Ott (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. f. Philologie, cte. 1874, 
p. 778 ff., 833 1). Roénsch also contributed a great 
number of articles to various journals, See especi- 
ally his ‘Sprachliche Parallelen’ and ‘Itala-Studien’ 
in ZwTh. 1868, 1881-82: ‘Zur vulgiren und bibli- 
schen Latinitat,’ in Zeitsch. f. die osterreich. Gym- 
nasten, 1879, No. 11. There are further studies on 
this subject in his Semasiologische Beitrdge, 1887-89, 
and Collectanea philologa, 1890. Of great import- 
ance is the unfinished work of G. Koffmane, 
Geschichte des Kirchenlateins, Breslau, 1879-8] 
(only 2 parts of vol. i. have appeared). It devotes 
special attention to the Christianizing of Late- 
Latin, and the moulding of it to biblical use. 
H. Schuchardt’s elaborate Vokalismus des Vulgdr- 
Lateins, Leipz. 1866-67, contains much that is 
suggestive for the language of the version. More 
directly bearing on our subject is K. Sittl’s Die 
lokaten Verschiedenheiten der latein, Sprache, Erlan- 
gen, 1882. It deals largely with ‘ African’ Latin, 
with special reference to the Bible. The Handbuch 
zur Vulgata, by F. Kaulen, Mainz, 1870, also pro- 
vides material for study. Valuable collections of 
linguistic facts are to be found in some of the 
edd. of the MSS. See, especially, that of the 
Lyons Pentateuch, by Ὁ. Robert, pp. xli-lxxxv, 
exxlll-exxvill, which contain an examination of 
the grammar and orthography of the text, as well 
as giving tables of Hellenisms and new words; 
I. Ranke’s Par Palimpsestorum Wirecburgensium, 
pp. 412-427, with copious grammatical notes; and 
Sanday’s dissertation on Cod. ᾧ, OL Bibl. Texts, ii. 
§ 14. Perhaps we ought to mention also Rendel 
Harris’s Study of Cod. Beze, ch. iv. v. xii. xxvi., 
and Burkitt’s Rules of Tyconius, pp. lxvili-ev. 
Sanday has an important appendix in Studia 
Biblica, ii. p. 309 ff., and in vol. iv. of the same 
series there is a valuable essay on the Style and 
Language of S. Cyprian, by E. W. Watson. See 
also Ehrlich, Bettrage z. Lat. der Itala, 1895. By 


* Rules of Tyconius, pp. exvi, cxvii. See also Streane, Dowble 


Text of Jeremiah, 369-372. 
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far the richest storehouse of matter bearing on 
the Latinity of the OL is the Archiv fur latein. 
Lextkograpiie, ed. by Wélfilin (pub. at Leipzig). 
The following articles are of special importance: 
‘Die ersten Spuren des African. Lateins,’ b 
Wolfflin (Jahrg. vi. Heft i. p. 1 ff.); ‘Die Heimat 
der Appendix Probi,’ Sittl (vi. 3, p. 557 ff.); ‘Die 
Sprache Priscillian’s,’ Schepss (111. 3, p. 307 ff); 
‘ Lucifer von Cagliari und sein Latein,’ Hartel (111. 
1, p. 1ff.); ‘Lexikographisches aus dem Bibellatein,’ 
Thielmann (i. 1, p. 68 ff); ‘Minucius Felix,’ 
Woliilin (vii. 4, p. 467 ff); ‘Die latein. Sprache 
auf. african. Inschriften,’ Kibler (viii. 2, p. 161 ff.) ; 
‘Spuren gallischen Lateins bei Marcellus Empiri- 
cus,’ Geyer (vill. 4, p. 469); articles on ‘ Wisdom 
of Solomon’ and ‘Sirach,’ by Thielmann, already 
referred to; ‘Die curopiiischen Bestandtheile des 
latein. Sirach,’ Thielmann (ix. 2, p. 247 ff.). See also 
the ‘ Jahresbericht itiber Vulgiir-und Spitlatein,’ by 
K. Sitt] in Bursian-Iwan Miiller’s J/ahresbericht, 
Ixvili, pp. 226-286, and that on ‘Die christlich 
lateinische Litteratur von 1886-87 bis Ende 1894’ 
in the same series, by C. Weyman, 1896.* For 
further references to the language of particular 
authors see the list of Fathers. We have omitted 
mention of the numerous works which deal with 
the Latin language in general. 

This article has dealt only with the early history 
of the Latin translations of the Bible. Their 
later developments from the time of Jerome on- 
ward are treated under VULGATE. 

For the general literature of the subject, see 
the authorities referred to throughout the article, 
Nestle’s art. in Herzog? (111. 2417.) which appeared 
while this was in the press, and Corssen’s admirable 
Bericht wiber die latein. Bibelibersetzungen (Bur- 
sian’s Jahresb. Bd. ci.), published only in time to 
admit of a few footnotes being added from it during 
final revision. H, A. A. KENNEDY. 


LATTER.—The adj. ‘late’ is now regarded as 
having two forms for the compar. and superl., 
later, latest, and latter, last, and a difference in 
meaning is usually observed. But the distinction 
is quite recent. In modern editions of AV the 
only spelling is ‘latter,’ but the ed. of 1611 had 
‘later’ in four places, Is 47’, Jer 5*4 48% 49, and 
there is no difference in meaning. Shakespeare 
has ‘later’ twice (acc. to Bartlett’s Concordance), 
once in ref. to time, ‘ And she goes down at twelve 
—I take’t, ’tis later, Sir’ (Macbeth τι. 1. 3), once 
as equivalent to ‘latter’ as it was then used, 
ix. John It. 1. 288— 

‘Therefore thy later vows against thy first 
[8 in thyself rebellion to thyself.’ 
He also uses ‘latest’ for ‘last,’ as Love’s Labour's 
Lost, V. ii. 797,—‘ At the latest minute of the 
hour.’ 

In AV as in Shakespeare ‘latter’ is always 
(except when distinctly opposed to ‘ former’) 
equivalent to ‘last.’ Thus in AV, Job 19” ‘For 
I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth’ 
(RV ‘at the last upon the earth’); 2 P 2” ‘the 
latter end is worse with them than the beginning’ 
(RV ‘the last state is become worse with them 
than the first’): and in Shaks. Henry V. Iv. 1. 
143, ‘ All those legs and arms and heads, chopped 
off in a battle, shall join together at the latter 
day’; and 1 Henry VI. τι. v. 388— 


‘And in his bosom spend my latter gasp.’ 


The expressions ‘latter end’ and ‘last end’ are 


thus equivalent, and both old-fashioned redun- 
dancies. 
For Latter Rain see RAIN. J. HASTINGS. 


* For later lit. see ‘ Jahresb. uber Vulgaér-und epptiatein "by 
P. Geyer, Bursian’s Jahresbericht, xcviii. pp. 38-117. 
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LATTICE.—See under Window in art. HOUSE, 
vol. ii. p. 435°, ; 


LAUD (taken directly from Lat. laudare, to 
raise) aS a synonym for ‘ praise’ seems never to 

ae been very frequently used, either as verb or 
subst., though the latter was more common than 
the former. Shaks. has each twice. In AV the 
subst. does not occur, and the verb was retained 
only once, Ro 151! ‘ Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; 
and laud him, all ye people.’ The Greek verbs 
here are different (αἰνέω and ἐπαινέω), and no doubt 
Tindale, from whom the tr. comes, introduced the 
variation purposely ; but AV seems simply to have 
accepted it from the immediately preceding versions, 
for in Ps 117! of which this is a quotation, the Heb. 
verbs are again different, and Coverdale’s tr. was 
again ‘praise’ and ‘laud,’ but the Geneva version, 
followed by the Bishops, changed ‘laud’ into 
‘praise,’ and AV has ‘O praise the Lord, all ye 
nations: praise him, all ye people.’ KV obliter- 
ates the distinction between the Greek verbs in 
Ro 15! giving ‘praise’ twice, but restores it in 
Ps 1171; and in Ps 1454 RV again introduces 
‘laud’ for ‘praise’ to tr. the same Heb. verb. 
But in Ps 14732 RV has taken over the AV tr. 
‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; praise thy God, 
O Zion,’ though the Heb. shows the same dis- 
tinction in its verbs. Driver (Parailel Psalter, 
1898) is more consistent, rendering nav by ‘laud’ 
wherever in the Psalter it can be so rendered (63° 
117! 1454 1472), and keeping ‘ praise’ for 9}. 

Tindale uses the verb in Lk 19% ‘the whole 
multitude of the disciples began to rejoyce, and 
to lawde God with a loude voyce’; and the subst. 
in 1P 1’ ‘that youre fayth . . . myght be founde 
unto lawde, glory, and honoure at the apperinge 
of Jesus Christ,’ and 91: ‘for the laude of them 
that do well.’ 

It is doubtful if even the verb can be used now 
without affectation; but if it can, and the Revisers 
seem to have thought so, it is a pity it was not 
consistently used for ἐπαινέω (Lk 16°, Ro 154, 1 Co 
115: 11. 22), to distinguish it from the more common 
alvéw, to praise. J. HASTINGS. 


LAUGHTER.—The laughter mentioned in the 
Bible is of three kinds, (1) loud laughter as opposed 
to demonstrative weeping, (2) wondering or in- 
credulous, and (3) derisive. 

(1) Koheleth allows that there is a time to 
laugh as well as a time to weep (Ec 3*), but he 
reckons sorrow better than laughter (75), and calls 
laughter madness (27). Bildad offers Job the pro- 
spect, if he be really upright, of a time when God 
will fill his mouth with laughter (Job 8%); the 
returning exiles enjoyed such a time (Ps 126? § Our 
mouth was then filled with loud laughter’—De 
Witt); and Jesus promises it definitely in the 
Restitution to those who weep now (Lk 6%). In 
every instance it is the Oriental loud laughter, 
which is rarely heard, and only upon occasion of the 
utmost glad surprise. Christ’s woe is pronounced 
on those who laugh now when no such surprise is 
possible (Lk 6”). 

(2) More frequent is the laughter of wonder or 
incredulity. So Abraham (Gn 175) and Sarah 
(18%) laughed when they heard the promise of a 
son. And even when the promise could not be 
doubted longer by themselves, they knew that all 
Mas pete would laugh at them (21°), they were 
so old. 


RY retains in Gn 215 the AV translation ‘all that hear will laugh 
with me?’ But "7 ΡΙΞ can mean only ‘ will laugh at me’; ef. 
Job 622 397. 18. 22, Ps 593, Still it is not derisive laughter that 
Sarah fears; she docs not fear the laughter at all; she only 
knows that when people hear of it they will laugh, it is so aston- 
ishing as to be still almost incredible. ‘Laugh with me’ is the 
rendering of the ancient versions and of all the English versions 


from Wyclif, except Tindale, ‘And Sara sayde, God hath made 
me a laughinge stocke, for all that heare, will laugh at me.’ 
Coverdale has even, " God hath prepared a joye for me, for who 
so ever heareth of it, wyll rejoyse with me,’ and is followed by 
the Geneva translators and the Bishops. Kalisch defends the 
AY tr., on the ground that ‘no other sense is adapted here but 
the smile of surprise and admiration.’ But Dillmann, Del., 
Kautzsch (liber mich), Segond (de moi), and most modern com- 
mentators translate ‘will laugh at me’—meaning, however, to 
express surprise rather than derision. 


(3) But the most frequent occurrence of laughter 
is in derision. The feeling ranges In expression 
from the gentle mocking of Daniel (Bel 15) to the 
judicial laughter of Him that sitteth in the heavens 
(Ps 23), 

There are three Heb. verbs translated ‘laugh,’ poy (except 
Jg 1625 Ezk 2332, confined to Pent.), its later form pov, and 
ay). All three are occasionally rendered in AV ‘laugh to scorn,’ 
but esp. the last, which does not properly mean to laugh but to 
scofi at or scorn. In 2 Es 221 claudum irridere noli is tr 
‘laugh not a lame man to scorn,’ and the expression ‘laugh 
to scorn’ is found in the Gr. Apocr. as the tr. of καταγυλάω, 
Jth 1212, Sir 711 2017 (cf. also 1 Mac 1070 ‘T am laughed to 
scorn for thy sake,’ ἐγὼ δὲ ἐγενήθην sis καταγέλωτα) ; Exytrddor, 
Wis 418; xarauuxcouss, Sir 137; and χλενάζω, 2 Mac 7273 cf. 
also Sir 64 ‘Shall make him to be laughed to scorn of his enemies,’ 
ἐπίχαρμνω ἐχθρῶν ποιήσει αὐτόν, In NT χαταγελάω is so trd where it 
occurs (Mt 924|| Mk 5409 Lk 83 at the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter), so that a distinction is maintained between the 
simple γελόάω (only in Lk 621.25) and its more emphatic com- 
pound. The phrase is due to Tindale in these places, who thus 
improved on Wyclif ‘thei scorneden hym,’ Tind. was followed 
by all the versions. 


The phrases ‘laugh on’ and ‘laugh upon’ are 
now obsolete, though we retain the equivalent 
‘smile upon.” They occur once each, Job 29 
‘If I laughed on them, they believed it not’ (povx 
op>s, RVm “1 smiled on them when they had no 
confidence’; the AV tr. comes from the Geneva 
Bible, which explains its meaning by the marg. 
note, ‘That is, thei thoght it not to bea jest, or 
thei thoght not that I wold condescend unto 
them’), 1 Es 4%! ‘if she laughed upon him, he 
laughed also’ (ἐὰν προσγελάσῃ αὐτῷ, γελᾷ). 

J. HASTINGS. 

LAUNCH is now transitive only. In AV it 
occurs intransitively and only so. KV has changed 
the word into ‘set sail’ (Ac 21"), ‘put to sea’ 
(Ac 274), or simply ‘put’ (Li 5*), and once has 
retained it (Lk 8”). The transitive use must be 
the older, as the verb is formed from ‘lance,’ and 
means primarily to ‘hurl a lance,’ and then to 
send (a ship) into the water. Spenser uses it fre- 
quently in the simple sense of ‘to pierce,’ almost 
as we now use ‘lance,’ as /’@) IL. iv. 46, ‘For since 
my brest was launcht with lovely dart.’ Shake- 
speare has the word only once, and it is transitive, 
Troi. and Cress. τι. 11. 82— 


‘Why, she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships.’ 


The Greek is either (1) the compound form ἐσανώγω, which 
occurs in MT only thrice, Mt 2118 in the sense of returning into 
a city, and Lk 53-4 in the sense of ‘put out’ (RY) to sea (in 53 
AV has ‘thrust out,’ after Tindale) ; or (2) the simple avayouni, 
which is found only in the writings of St. Luke (though the 
active ἀνάγω ‘bring up’ occurs in Mt 41, Ro 107, Ile 135%, as 
well as in Lik and Ac), but there it is of frequent occurrence. 
AV varies in its tr. betwcen ‘launch forth’ (Lk 82%), ‘launch’ 
(Ac 211 2724), ‘loose’ (Ac 1313 1611 2771), ‘sail’ (Ac 182! 20%. 15), 
‘set forth’ (Ac 21%), and ‘depart’ (Ac 272 2810-11), RV has 
usually ‘set sail’ (Ac 13138 1611 1551 903.13 911.2 2721 9811), but 
also ‘launch forth’ (Lk 822), ‘embark’ (Ac 272), ‘put to sea’ 
(Ac 274 12), and simply ‘sail’ (Ac 2810), The idea expressed in 
the prep. ἀνά is not ‘up’ to the ship, but up to the high sea 
from the lower harbour or coast-line ; ef. καταβαίΐίνω ‘go down’ 
to the coast from the higher land. J. HASTINGS. 


LAYER (3 or ὅϑ; LXX dourijp).—This is the 
name given to the ten brazen basins made by 
Hiram for Solomon’s Temple, 1 Ια 7° 35. 48 (=2 Ch 
4%14)* They were raised on high stands, and 
furnished with wheels. Anything beyond this is 
difficult. to ascertain with certainty. Keil and 

*In 1K 740 nian should be emended to Mvp (ef. v.45 1 
2 Oh 411-16 and LXX Aélyres). 
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vthers make out the bases or stands (ni13p) to 
have been square boxes with ornamented panels. 
Nowaek (Heb. Areh. ii. pp. 44-46), following Stade 
(ZATW ii. 159ff.), eorreets the text, wlieh at 
present is unintelligible in parts, and, further, 
utilizes for comparison the vessels now known to 
have been used in Semitic antiquity from the evi- 
dence of the Assyrian monuments. He thus 
arrives at a more probable reconstruction, though 
he is perhaps over-bold in venturing on a con- 
jectural sketch of a laver as he understands it. In 
the following deseription of the details Nowaek is 
followed in the main. 

The dase or stand was made up of a lower and an 
upper division, The lower division was a square 
framework, of which the sides were partly open. 
If they had been massive plates of metal, each 
8 x 4 cubits, the whole would have been too heavy 
to move. Moreover, the Assyrian examples show 
a much lighter kind of stand than those used in 
supporting the Greek amphora. The sides were 
like an unglazed window-frame, with horizontal 
borders or panels (nin302) and vertical ledges or 
crosspleces (ὐπὸ). At the corners were under- 
setters or shoulders, i.e. square pillars whose lower 
extremities were extended to form jet, in which 
were fixed the axles, on which the wheels turned. 
The wheels, each 14 cubits high, were thus com- 
pletely under the body of the base. ‘Thus the 
lower part of the base being itself 3 cubits high, 
its top edge was 43 cubits high. On the top of 
this lower part was a pedestal (1 KX 7395) consisting of 
a round cout~pass or ring (v.*) something like the 
ecpital of a column (v.*!). The outside measure- 
ment of this ring was 14 cubits across, and the 
inside measurement 1 cubit, while it was raised 
half a cubit above the base proper (v.*), As the 
diameter of the latter was 4 cubits, the supports 
(stays or hands) of the ring must have sloped in- 
wards very considerably. ‘These supports seem to 
have sprung from a square framework (y.*!) resting 
ou the top of the base. As a dome with a central 
circular window is often built over four square 
walls and supported by four ribs from the corners 
sloping inwards, so this open metal frame had a 
square base and a round opening or ring, into 
which the basin or laver fitted. The borders and 
stays were ornamented witli lions, oxen, and 
cherubim, and with embossed wreaths. 

It is remarkable that these ten lavers do not 
reappear in the sketch of the new temple put forth 
by Ezekiel, or in the temple of Zerubbabel, nor is 
anything like them found in P’s representation of 
the tabernacle. The last we hear of thei is that 
Ahaz cut off the borders of the bases and took the 
laver off them (1 1. 16"). From this the suggestion 
has been supported that the connecting parts of 
the framework were, as in some similar c¢onstruc- 
tions of which Semitic archwology has evidence, 
hollow, or that they were wood inside plated over 
with brass. As for the discarding of the molten 
sea and ten movable lavers, which seems to indicate 
some prejudice against them, it has been con- 
jectured that they had some mythical associations 
which had now become distasteful. The great 
inolten sea is connected with the deep (o\mm) and 
the lavers with the cleuds. It is observed that 
Ezekiel, who deseribes no wheeled lavers orna- 
mented with lions, oxen, and cherubim, yet has a 
vision (ch. 1) of living creatures, uniting the char- 
acteristics of lion, ox, man, and eagle, and of 
wheels elosely assogiated with them, the whole 
imagery suggesting the personification of the 
clouds borne on by the storm blast. The explana- 
tion of the Chronicler (2 Ch 4°), that the lavers 
were used for washing the sacrifiees, has nothing to 
support it in Kings, and it is hard to see how such 
lofty basins could have been put to practical use. 
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No hint is given in the elaborate deseription of 
any means for drawing off water. The symbolical 
interpretation gives a fine suggestiveness to these 
vessels. The priest of J” draws near to Him as 
Lord of the furthest abyss and of the rolling storm 
elouds. 

Although, as we have seen, the molten sea and 
ten lavers have no parallel in the account of the 
tabernacle, yet we find there a single laver. It is 
mentioned only in passages which are secondary in 
relation to Pé (Ex 301-21 319 3516 3883999 404, Ly 814), 
and nothing is said as to its size or shape. It 
consisted of two parts, the basin and its pedestal 
(13). The word ‘base’ (7329) is not used. In Ex 
38° it seems to be stated that it was made of the 
mirrors of the serving women. Others, with some 
violence to the Hebrew, render ‘ (provided) with 
nirrors for the serving women.’ Its purpose was 
definite, viz. that the priests might wash their hands 
and feet there before entering the tabernacle, by 
the door of which the laver stood on the inner side 
of the brazen altar. Soin He 10% the imagery is 
applied to the true worshipper, and in Tit 3° the 
laver becomes a type of the baptismal font, by 
which (διὰ λουτροῦ mwadvyyevectas) believers have 
aecess into the Church of the firstborn. In Zerub- 
babel’s and Herod’s temples there was, in accord- 
ance with P’s representation, a single laver. 


LITERATURE.—Keil, Nowack, and Benzinger on Bib). Archzo- 
logy (only the first translated); Gesenius, Thes.; the com- 
mentaries on Mxodus and 1 Kings. 
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LAW (IN OLD TESTAMENT).— 


i. Ilistory of the term ‘Torah.’ 

ii. Torah threefold—judicial, ceremonial, moral. 
ili, Rise and history of written Torah. 
iv. Synonyms of ‘law’ :— 

(1) Mishpat ; (2) hok, hukkah; (8) mizwah ; (4) "edwoth 
or ‘édath; (5) pikkudim. 

y. The different codes of Hebrew law :— 

A, JE: (1) the Decalorue ; (2) Book of the Covenant— 
summary of its provisions—the ‘ Little Book of the 
Covenant’—age and character of the Book of the 
Covenant. 

B. Deuteronomy—sumuinary of its provisions—changes 
in the laws repeated from Ji—the new provisions 
introduced. * 

C. The Law of Holiness (H)—summary of its provisions 
—compared with Book of the Covenant. 

D. The Priests’ Code (?}—summary of its provisions— 
P characterized and compared and contrasted with 
earlier codes and with institutions of other Semitic 
peoples—danger of abuse of ceremonial law—peda- 
gvocic office of the Law. 

Literature, 


The Heb. word for ‘law’ is ¢éra@Ah (mia), from 
hérah (atin), to point out Gn 46%, or to clirect 
Je 138, meaning properly, @ pointing out, or direc- 
tion, and being used specially of authoritative 
direction, given in Jehovah’s name—primarily, no 
doubt, by priests, though it is by no means limited 
to what is given by them—on points of moral, 
religious, or ceremonial duty. 


The root yardh signifies properly to throw or cast ; and hence 
it is possible, as has been conjectured (Wellh. //ist. 304, cf. 
Skizzen, iii, 167, ed. 2, 143; Nowack, Arch. ii. 97; Benzinger, 
Arch, 408), that the primitive meaning of hdrdh in this con- 
nexion was to cast the sacred lot—or arrows used as lots—at 
a sanctuary, for the purpose of ascertaining the will of the 
deity on behalf of those who came to consult it (the word ig 
used of casting lots Jos 188, and of shooting arrows 15 2086 al.). 
Comp. the use made by the priest of the Ephod and Urim and 
Thummim, 18 143-28 (LUXX) 4) (esp. LXX) 4 ete. Vdruh, if 
this view be correct, will have denoted originally the ‘direc- 
tion’ ohtained hy means of the sacred lot: if remained a duty 
of the Isr. priest to teach J”’s tordéh, though this particular 
method of ascertaining it no doubt fell early into abeyance, 
and the term acquired a more general sense. Comp. the pr. 
names ‘Terehinth(s) of Moreh,’ or ‘the teacher’ (Gn 126, Dé 
112°), and ‘Gibeath-Moreh,’ ‘ Hill of the teacher’ (Jg 71), most 


| probably the seats of ancient Canaanite oracles. 


i}. The word had a history ; and in order to under- 
stand it properly, the stages of its history must 
be briefly noted. (1) One of the earliest passages 
it oecurs is Ex 18129 (EK), where the 
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decisions given by Moses on disputes ‘ between a 
man and his neighbour’— evidently on secular 
matters—are termed the ‘ statutes’ and ‘directions’ 
of God. This passage sets before us Heb. law 
in its beginnings. ‘It is to be remembered that 
in early Semitic life government was largely ad- 
ministered by means of ‘‘ Téroth,” authoritative 
decisions, delivered by the chief or judge, who 
gave his verdict upon the basis of custom or pre- 
cedent. It was the reign of Themis, or of what 
we might call Consuetudinary Justice.* A picture 
of such an administration, actually conducted by 
Moses on such lines, stands before us in the narra- 
tive of Ex 18'27? (Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 32). 
Decisions given in this way, especially on difficult 
questions (cf. Ex 1858), would naturally form pre- 
cedents for future use (cf. OTJC? 304); and thus 
an increasing body of civil and criminal law would 
gradually grow up. (2) In the prophets the term 
is used of teaching given in Jehovah’s name— 
sometimes by priests, but more frequently by 
prophets—on questions of religious or moral duty. 
Hosea, (4°) attributes the crimes prevalent in Israel 
(vv.+*) to the priests’ forgetfulness of the Térah 
of their God (cf. 81» 13), this passage is important, 
as showing that the priestly ‘torah’ included a 
moral element (cf, Ex 231°, Lv 19), and was de- 
pendent for its effectiveness upon the ‘ knowledge’ 
of God. The word is used similarly, of moral and 
spiritual teaching, in Am 2%, In Is 1” the ‘ Térah 
of our God’ is the exposition which follows (vv."!*) 
respecting the true character of religious service ; 
Is 5% the 7éra@h which Judah has rejected consists 
of the precepts of civil righteousness and morality, 
the disregard of which the prophet has been de- 
nouncing (vv.5); Is 8% 2° it denotes the half- 
political half- religious advice just given by the 
prophet (vv.!*-*): it is used similarly in 30° (see 
vio; and ef. v.*°, where the prophcts are called 
by the corresponding participle, the ‘directors’ 
{teachers] of the people of Jerusalem), In Jer 6” 
919 161! 264 32°53 4410-23 the reference may be partly 
(see 264) to the preaching of the prophets, partly 
(notice the context, and the addition in 915 264 4410 
of ‘which I set before you’) to the teaching of 
Deuteronomy. Other examples of the same gene- 
ral sense of direction, though not specially given 
by prophets, are Ps 78! (of a didactic Psalm), 
Job 22%" (* Receive now direction from his [God’s] 
mouth’); in the mouth of a mother, Pr 18 6%; 
of a teacher of practical wisdom, Pr 3! 4? 6% (ef. 
RVm) 7? 13%; of the model woman, 3136 (‘ law,’ 
in all these passages, is a misleading rendering). 
It is also used of the guidance, or direction, to be 
given by J’, or His representative, in the future 
ideal age: Is 2° (=Mie 45), Jer 31%, Is 424 (of the 
preaching of J”s ideal servant), 514. (3) Side by 
side with this broader prophetical application of 
the term, there was, however, a narrower one, 
in which it was particularly associated with the 
priests, and (like the cognate verb hérdéh) denoted 
the oral dircetion given by them in Jehovah’s 
name, especially on matters of ceremonial observ- 
ance, such as the nature of the diflerent kinds of 
sacrifice, the cases in which they were respectively 
to be offered, the criteria of leprosy, the conditions 
upon which it depended whether a thing was 
‘clean’ or ‘unclean,’ etc.; the laity came to the 
priests for instruction on all such points, and the 
answer given to them was ¢érdh, ‘direction.’ Hag 
2, though a late passage, shows what ‘tdrah’ 
was very clearly: the prophet is told to inquire 
of the 
object becomes ‘holy,’ or ‘unclean,’ in the words 
‘Ask now direction of the priests’ [not as RV, 
‘concerning the law’: there is no art. in the 
Heb.], the answer to the inquiries being the ‘ direc- 
* Cf, Maine’s Ancient Law, ch. i. 
VOL. Ill.—5 
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tion’ or térdA (cf. Mal 2° ‘truthful direction was 
in his mouth’; v.? ‘they seek direction from his 
mouth’; v.82 ‘ye have caused many to stumble 
by your [false] direction’; v.° ‘and have respect 
of persons in direction’ [not ‘in the law’]). For 
earlier instances, partly of the subst., partly of 
the cognate verb, see Dt 171! (of decisions given 
by the supreme court of priests and lay-judges on 
cases of civil or criminal law) ‘ace. to the direction 
wherewith they direct thee, and acc. to the judg- 
ment which they tell thee, thou shalt do,’ 248 
‘take heed that thou do according to all that the 
Levitical priests direct you’ (in the case of leprosy), 
33” ‘they teach Jacob thy judgments (Ex 911], 
and Israel thy direction,’ Mie 3" ‘her priests 
direct for hire,’ Jer 98 (6 the handlers of the éérah 
[ating ‘yan], 2.6. the priests, know me not’), 18: 
* direction will not perish from his mouth,’ ὃ.6. the 
priest and his functions will never come to an 
end (said by those who disbelieved Jeremiah’s pre- 
dictions of disaster), Zeph 34 (‘her priests have 
profaned what is holy, they have done violence to 
térah,’—ann 3023), Ezk 7° (‘direction shall perish 
from the priest, and counsel from the elder’: ef. 
La 2° ‘without [priestly] direction’), 22° (“her 
priests have done violence to my térdA, they have 
profaned my holy things, they have made no 
ifference between the holy and the common’), 
44° (ef. Ly 145%) ‘they shall direct my _ people 
between the holy and the common, and make 
them to know between the unclean and the clean’ 
(notice in these two passages the connexion of 
téraéh with ceremonial distinctions), Hab 1 ‘ there- 
fore térdh is numbed’ (i.e. is paralyzed, inettec- 
tual: the violence and disorder, vv. * 4%, incap- 
acitates even the priests in the discharge of their 
duties). These passages show clearly the associa- 
tion of ἐῤγαΐ, with the priests (cf. also 2 IK 17° 38, 
2 Ch 15%); they show not less clearly that, although 
it denoted a simply oral direction, this ‘direction’ 
was regulated by certain fundamental principles, 
which might be neglected or violated by unfaithful 
priests. (4) In process of timie, ¢6rdA came further to 
denote a body of technical direction on ἃ given sub- 
ject: in this sense 1t occurs frequently in P, esp. 
in the expression ‘this is the ¢éréA (‘law’) of the 
burnt-offering, of the cereal offering, of leprosy, 
of the Nazirite,’ ete., Ly 095-13. 25. Jie 11. 37 1140 107 
1359 ] 42: 32. Gl. 57 1593 26%, Nu 529. 30 613: 21 19° 14 4151 
As, however, Wellh. has pointed ont (fist. 59, 
395; cf. Nowack, ii. 98), the more original sense 
of térdh even here will have been that of diree- 
tions given to the laity, not (as in Lv 6-7) rules 
regulating the priests’ own praxis at the altar. 

In Dt {10 Ade 44 17:8. 19 O73: 8. 26 93. 61 2031. 29 3010 
319. 11. 12, 24, 26 3945) the term, esp. in the expression 
‘this law,’ is used somewhat ambiguously : some- 
times it denotes more particularly the code of 
laws embodied in Dt; sometimes it is used more 
generally of the exposition of an Israelite’s duty 
contained in the book, and consisting partly of 
the actual laws, partly of the hortatory mtroduc- 
tions and comments accompanying them, in other 
words it denotes the Deuteronomic legislation 
generally ; in the last-named sense it also occurs 
repeatedly (often in snch phrases as ‘the book of 
the law,’ ‘ the law of Moses,’ ‘the law that Moses 
commanded,’ ete.) in the Deuteronomic sections of 
Jos and Kings (Jos 178 89-82-34 905 995 1 Ix 23, 
2 K 1031 146 1719: 94, 81 O18 908. 11 9924. 25), 

After the time of Ezra,* when P had been com- 
bined with JILD, and the Pentateuch had assumed 
(virtually) its present form, the term is used, yet 
more generally, of the Pent. as a whole, as 1 Ch 
16 (with reference to Ex 29% P), 2 Ch 31° ete., 
Ezr 3°, Neh 8!#. In the Psalms it is used often 


*The reference in Malachi (42) is to Deuteronomy: see 
OTIC? p, 4254. 
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of the legislative parts of the Pent. in general, as 
Ps 1° 19% 37% 408 (perhaps here with particular 
reference to Dt), 9413 119) 18 ete. 

li. From the preceding survey of passages, it 
will be apparent that Hebrew ¢éra@/ had a three- 
fold character: it was judicial, ceremonial, and 
moral. ‘The ecremonial ¢éréh is most prominent 
in the OT; but the judicial and moral ¢érdh was 
not less a reality, esp. in early times. Nor is it 
doubted by critics that this térdh, under all its 
aspects, originated with Moses. Wellhausen writes 
(ist. 396, 397 n., 488): ‘The priests derived their 
Torah from Moses: they claimed only to preserve 
and guard what Moses had left (Dt 33%), .. . 
From the historical tradition [of the Pent.] it is 
certain that Moses was the founder of the Torah.’ * 
Moses, however, did not create a finished code: he 
was the founder of a principle, and of a tradition ; 
he was ‘the first to call into activity the actual 
sense for law and justice, and to begin (Ex 15% 18) 
the series of oral decisions which were continued 
after him by the priest.” And Montefiore, after 
emphasizing the fact that from the beginning J” 
was a more’ God, a God of justice, continues 
(ἰδ. Lect. pp. 45, 64f.), ‘Most original and 
characteristic was the moral influence of Yahveh 
in the domain of law. Yahveh, to the Israelite, 
was emphatically the God of right. . . . From the 
earliest times onward, Yahveh’s sanctuary was 
the depositary of law, and the priest was his 
spokesman. ‘lhe oracle of Yahveh, of which the 
priests were the interpreters, decided suits and 
quarrels, and probably gave guidance and advice 
in questions of social difficulty. The Torah—or 
teaching—of the priests, half-judicial half-pzeda- 
gocic, was a deep moral influence; and there was 
no element in the religion which was at once 
more genuinely Hebrewand more closely identified 
with the national God. There is good reason to 
believe that this priestly Zorah is the one religious 
institution which can be correctly attributed to 
Moses. .. . Though Moses was not the author 
of the written law, he was unquestionably the 
founder of that oral teaching, or Torah, which 
preceded, and became the basis of, the codes of 
the Pentateuch.’ That the priest, in giving 
judement, was J”s spokesman, is evident from 
the term of Ex 18% (the people come to Moses 
to ‘inquire of God’ for the settlement of civil 
disputes, and his decisions are ‘the statutes and 
téroth of God’) 916 22% 9 (comp. 18 2%).+ Questions 
of ceremonial also fell naturally within the priests’ 
province ; and their answers on this subject were 
regarded similarly as the judgments of God. It 
resulted further, from the ethical character of J”, 
that the ¢éréth of Moses and his successors, even 
on judicial and ceremonial matters, were always 
permeated by a strong moral element. The de- 
cisions framed by Moses and his successors accum- 
ulated: they were from the first the expression 
of the same, or similar, principles: the result was 
thus a fixed tradition, having a definitely marked 
character, which exerted naturally a regulative 
influence upon the new decisions which, as time 
went on, were found necessary for the purpose of 
meeting new needs. 

111. ‘Zérah’ was originally oral,—handed down 
orally from one generation of priests to another, and 
delivered orally by the priest to those whe came to 
seek it of him (cf. Mal 2°"; also Job 22”, Pr 31°). 
The question arises, When was it first committed 
to writing? An examination of the Pent. shows 
(1) that the laws contained in it are not homo- 
eeneous, but fall into groups, differing from one 
another in style, in contents, and in scope; and 

* Comp. W. R. Smith, O7/ C2 303, 339. 


+ Cf. £2. i. 3888., ix. 981, (θέμοιστες intrusted to the king by 
ZEUS). 
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(2) that the different groups cannot be regarded as 
the product of a single generation, but must spring 
froin different periods of the history. ‘These and 
other indications make it clear that the process of 
writing down the oral Térah was a gradual one. 
First of all, small collections of priestly Téréth on 
particular subjects were written down : then these 
were enlarged, or supplemented by others: till the 
final result was the body of téréth embedded in our 

resent Pentateuch. These different collections 

id not often remain in their primitive form: new 
provisions were introduced into them; they were 
revised and adjusted to suit the requirements of a 
later age: in some cases, they were largely ex- 
panded by parenetic or other additions. The 
frequently loose arrangement of subjects in the 
various groups is a sufficient proof that we no 
longer possess them in their original form. The 
process of writing down began, no doubt, at an 
early date; though we cannot say definitely how 
early. The Book of the Covenant is an early 
written collection of such ¢éréth: it is true, the 
name is not actually given to it; but the analogy 
of Ex 181% 2° shows that it would correctly describe 
it. The ritual section of this collection (23!-!) 
appears in a different recension in Ex 3410-26, 
Other collections of ¢érdth are those forming the 
original nucleus of the ‘Law of Holiness’ (see 
below). The laws forming the basis of the Deut. 
code were also doubtless, at least in the great 
majority of cases, taken by the writer from a 
written source (or sources). ‘The existence of 
written ¢érdth is imphed distinctly in Hos 813 RV 
(where J” says that, however many ‘directions’ He 
writes for Ephraim, His people treat them as some- 
thing with which they have no concern): the con- 
text, however, and 4° (see above) show that the 
allusion here is not to ritual, but to ethical and 
religious precepts, especially those relating to civil 
righteousness. ἢ 


There is an interesting, but obscure, passage bearing on this 
subject, in Jer 88 ‘ How say ye, We are wise, and J's direc- 
tion is with us? Surely falsely hath it wrought, the false pen of 
the scribes,’ The priests here claim that they possess the 
legitimate tradition, and principles, of J’’s téragh: Jeremiah 
replies that the scribes—which must denote here those who 
committed this ἐόγαϊ, to writing—had dealt falsely, t.e. (appar- 
ently) had been untrue to the principles which it was their dut, 


-to maintain, had in some way perverted or falsified the térah 


of which they were the exponents (cf. 28, though there is not 
here any reference to writing). We do not know more pre- 
cisely what Jeremiah alludes to: perhaps to heathen rites, for 
which, in the syncretistic fashion of the day, the false priests 
sought thus to gain the sanction of J’’s name. 


Other priestly laws were written down by Ezekiel, 
in his draft for the worship of the restored com- 
munity, esp. in chs, 43-45 (cf. OTJC* 374-377 ; 
Ryle, Canon, 73); but the great bulk—those, viz., 
embraced in what is now generally known as the 
‘Priests’ Code’—were not, it seems, codified till 
somewhat later, when, the temple having been 
destroyed, and the worship interrupted, the priests, 
that the traditions of their order might not be for- 
rotten, reduced to writing and systematized what 
had hitherto been familiar to them from the daily 
exercise of their profession (cf. Wellh. Hist. 59f., 
404; Ryle, Canon, 71-74; Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. 
234f.). 

iv. Synonyms of “ Law. +—1. wevn mishpat, 
‘judgment’ (sometimes rendered ‘ ordinance ἢ), 
properly a decision given in an individual case, 
and then established as a precedent for other 
similar cases. JMishpa&t occurs in this sense in 
JE, Ex 15% (‘there made he for it (Israel) a 
statute and ordinance, and there he proved it,’— 


* Wellh. ad loc. : ‘Offenbar Weisungen ἄρον die ovndy nyt 
(41), die also damals schon aufgezeichnet vorlagen’; cf. Hist. 
57 ; Cheyne or Nowack, ad loc.; Konig, Ofend.-Begr. ii. 329; Ryle 
Canon of OT, 33. 

t Cf. Briggs, Higher Crit. of the ex.2 (1897), p. 242 ff. 
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a noticeable passage, witnessing, like Ex 1876 90 
above, to Moses’ work as a framer of laws for his 
people *), 21! and 248 (of the enactments in the ‘ Book 
of the Covenant’ prescribing penalties for particular 
offences, introduced by if or when, and contained 
chiefly in 21'-22""); in H (always combined with 
rips ‘statutes’) Ly 1845-26 1037 20% 2518 2015. 48. 46 
(here o'p7); in Dt, usually with ‘statutes’ (o°p, 
not as in H nipn), of the provisions of the Deut. 
code (chs. 12-26), 41 5-8 14-45 51.31 61. 20 711.12 gil 
11}: 32 191 2616. 11 3016 ; also in the Blessing of Moses, 
3319 (as pronounced by the priests: ἢ ‘direction’) ; 
in P rarely, and in tlie specific sense of Ex 21! 24° 
only Nu 274 3.554. 39. cf. 36%. + The primary sense 
of the word is an enactment of the civil or criminal 
law; but it is also (as in H) applied to enactments 
of the moral or ceremonial law, which miglit be 
viewed analogously as Divine ‘decisions.’ (The 
word occurs also frequently in other books besides 
the Pent.) Ὁ 

In Gn 147 Kadesh is called ‘ En-mishpat,’ ‘spring of judgment,’ 
—-either, it seems, because it was the site of an ancient oracle, 
at which decisions were given for the settlement of disputes, or 
(Wellh. Hist. 343, 397n., 480, 439) from its having been the 


scene of Moses’ legislative activity, during what appears to 
have been Israel’s long stay there (Driver, Deut. p. 32 f.). 


Mishpat also occurs sometimes in the enlarged 
sense of right (‘Recht’), as a rule of action in 
general; it thus becomes virtually equivalent to 
religion, regarded as a system of practical duties ; 
Jer 5* ‘they (the poorer classes) know not the way 
of J”, nor the mishpat of their God,’ v.® 8’, Is 42! 
‘he shall bring forth (publish) righé (2.e. religion) to 
the nations,’ νυ." 4 514 (|| ¢érdéh), 587; cf. 2 K 1778 2 
(AV and RV, poorly, ‘manner’). 

2. pn, npn, kok, hukkah, ‘statute,’ from ppn to cut 
in, inscribe, engrave (Kizk 23", Job 19%, Is 10!, Pr 
8:5 [AV and RV ‘decree’]), and therefore denoting 
properly something exgraven on stone, or other 
durable surface, though applied in usage to any 
kind of fixed ordinance, It was a common practice 
in antiquity to engrave laws upon slabs of stone or 
metal (στῆλαι), and to set them up in some public 
place—and the same custom is presupposed in the 
use of these two words in Hebrew. Both terms 
occur frequently in H, Dt, and P. The earliest 
examples (JE) are Ex 12% 1310 15%.26 1916-20 (i); 
ef. (in a different connexion) Gn 4730, also Jos 24%, 
Je 11%, 1S 30° The combination ‘statutes 
and judgments’ is common in H and Dt (see 
above). For instances in P (often in the ex- 
pression, ‘a statute (RV frequently, ‘due’] for 
ever’), see Ex 9721 2818 299-28 Ty 317 G18 22 4162. 81, 34 
etc. 8 

3. myo mizwah, ‘commandment,’ a general term, 
implying something commanded (viz. by J”). Most 
frequent in Dt (43 times), as 45: 5°51, Rare in 
the other codes: in JE, Ex 156 1675 20° (prob. from 
Dt), 247: in H, Lv 223! 26% 14.15. in P, Ly 4% 18-22 27 
517 ὃ 83. Nu 1522. 31. 39. 40 3615, 

4, niqy ‘édwéth or ‘édoth, ‘testimonies’: in the 
Pent. only Dt 4% 61"; a theological term, denot- 
ing generally moral and religious ordinances, 
regarded as an attestation, or solemn declaration, 
of the Divine will. In P the sing. testimony is 
used frequently of the Decalogue, as a statement 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν of God’s will for man, esp. in the ex- 
pressions ‘ Ark, tables, or tabernacle, of the testi- 
mony,’ Ex 9616. 31, 88 97% 3718 342° Ny 15053) and 
elsewhere. 

5. ops pikkudim, ‘precepts’: only in the Psalms 
(198 10338 1117, and 21 times in Ps 119). 

v. Hebrew law falls into distinct Codes, those 


* Cf. Wellh. J7ist. 243; and Dillm. ad Zoe. 

+ Cf. Ex 219. 31, Dt 2117, Jer 327.8, Ezk 1638 2345, 

{ See further Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch (1892), 29-34, 

§ Goth these words are also used sometimes of laws of nature: 


as Jer 3136, Job 2826, Ps 1488 (ph); Jer 574 3135 3326, Job 3883 | 


(ap). 


viz. of JE, Dt, H, and P, and the characteristics 
of these must next be examined.* 

A. In Jii we have (1) the DECALOGUE (wh. see), 
Ex 20777, a concise but comprehensive summary of 
the fundamental duties of the Israclite towards 
God and man. We have (2) the ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 20-23%; in explanation of the 
name see 247), the laws contained in which com- 
prise two elements (245), the ‘ words’ (or commands) 
and the ‘judgments’: the ‘judgments,’ expressed 
all hypothetically, and relating to the civil and 
criminal law, being comprised in 211-2917. 25-27, and 
the ‘words,’ consisting mostly of positive injunc- 
tions of the moral or ceremonial] law, and introduced 
by thou shalt or thou shalt not, being comprised in 
2028-6 QD18-24. 28-31 931-90 “With the form of the laws, 
and the parenetic additions which they sometimes 
exhibit (as 22°54), we are not here concerned: tlie 
laws themselves are desiened to regulate the life 
of a community living under simple conditions of 
society, and chiefly engaged in agriculture. They 
may be grouped as follows t:— 


i. Enactments relating to civil and criminal law: 

1. The rights of Hebrew slaves (male and female), 211-11, 

2. Law of murder and manslaughter vv.12-14, of violence 
to a parent v.15, of man-stealing v.16, of cursing a 
parent v.17, 

3. Bodily injury caused by men vv.18-27 (bodily injury in- 
flicted in a quarrel v.18; beating a slave to death 
v.20f 5; injury done in a quarrel to a pregnant woman 
v.22, or other bystander vv.23-25; striking out the eye 
or tooth of a slave y.26f), 

&, Bodily injury due to animals, or neglect of reasonable 
precautions vy.28-46 (injury done by an ox toa free man 
or woman vv.23-31, or to a slave v.82; injury caused by 
neglect in leaving an open pit v.33f; injury done by an 
ox to one belonging to another person v.85f; in the 
first and last of these cases, the penalty, where the 
neglect is culpable, is materially increased). 

δ. Theft 221-4 (theft of ox or sheep v.1; burglary vv.2-4). 

6. Compensation for damage v.5! (damage done by stray- 
ing cattle v.5; damage done by fire spreading to 
another man’s field v.®), 

7. Compensation for loss or injury in various cases of 
deposit or loan vy.7-15 (cases of deposit yv.7-9. 10-13 ; 
case of injury to a borrowed animal y,14£), 

8. Compensation for seduction v.16f, 

ii. Moral, religious, and ceremonial enactments: 

1. Law relating to altars 2024-26 (altars to be of earth or of 

unhewn stone, and not to be approached by steps). 

. Sorcery and bestiality to be punished with death 22188, 

: Sacrifice to ‘other gods’ to be punished with the ‘ban’ 

2240, 

4, Humanitarian laws 2221-27 (the gér, or resident for- 
eigner, the widow and the orphan, not to be oppressed 
2221-24; interest not be taken from the poor 2225; ἢ 
garment taken in pledge to be returned before night- 
fall 2226f), 

5. God not to be reviled, nor a ruler cursed 2228, 

6. Firstfruits and firstborn males to be given to J” 2229f. 
(cf. 1312, where it is added that the firstling of an 
ass is to be either redeemed with a lamb or killed, 
and the firstborn of aman is to be redeemed); and 
flesh torn of beasts not to be eaten 2231, 

7. Veracity and impartiality in giving evidence in a court 
of law 23123, 

& An enemy's beast to be preserved from harm 234, 
9. Justice to be administered impartially 235-9 (bribes not 
to be taken: the poor and the gér not to be oppressed). 

10. The seventh year to be a fallow year, and the seventh 
day a day of rest 231012 (the motive in each case is a 
philanthropic one). 

11. God’s commands to be honoured, and ‘other goda’ not 
to be invoked 2318, 

12, The three annual pilgrimages (of Unleavened Cakes, 
Hiarvest, and Weeks) to be observed 2314-17 (all males 
to appear before J” at each). 

13. Three closing regulations 2318.19 (gacrifice not to be 
offered with leavened bread, nor its fat to remain un- 


£2 bo 


* The literary characteristics of the Codes do not fall within 
the scope of the present article; but it may be remarked in 
passing that each possesses distinctive literary features of its 
own, and that even the form of the laws sometimes differs in 
the different codes: thus, while in Ex 21-23 a law commonly 
begins in the form 78 75° "31 (2120.22.25 etc.), In P the form 
2 OTN or 32 85 is frequent (Lv 12 21 42 etc.), and in H the 
form “WN YN ὟΝ (Ly 179. 8-10.18 ete.), 

+ Comp. Stade, Gesch. i. 636; Holzinger, Hinl. 243. Many of 
these laws seem to fall into groups of ten, which L. B. Paton 
has endeavoured recently to restore in their (supposed) original 
completeness ; seed BL, 1893, Ὁ. 79 [δἰ (an abstract in LO7'6 Ὁ. 40); 


| and cf. Briggs, ᾿ς. Ὁ. 211 ff. 
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burnt until the following morning ; firstfruits to be 
brought to ‘the house of J”’; a kid not to be boiled 
in its mother’s milk). 


The ceremonial provisions contained in 23!-!° are 
repeated in 34!°-6—a, section sometimes called the 
‘ Little Book of the Covenant,’ and sometimes also 
(from 34°) the ‘Words of the Covenant ’—with 
changes of order, and slight verbal variations, and 
with the addition in 8415 11 of more specific injune- 
tions against idolatry.* 

The ‘ Book of the Covenant’ is the oldest Code of 
Hebrew law with which we are acquainted—older, 
no doubt, than the narrative (1) in which it was 
incorporated ; it embodies, to use Cornill’s expres- 
sion, the ‘consuetudinary law of the early mon- 
archy,’ and embraces (in accordance with the 
sense of ¢érdh and mishpat, explained above) the 
formulated decisions which had accumulated gradu- 
ally up to that age. That the community for 
whose use it was designed had made some progress 
in civilization is evident from the many restrictions 
imposed on the arbitrary action of the individual ; 
on the other hand, that it was still in a relatively 
archaic condition appears from such regulations as 
2138 and 21°25 (the lex ¢talionis), or the conception 
of God as the immediate source of judgment (21° 
228-9; ef. 1S 2%), The stage of society for which 
the Code was designed, and the characteristics of 
the Code itself, are well indicated by W. R. Smith 
(OTIC? 340ff.). ‘The society contemplated in it 
is of very simple structure. The basis of life is 
agricultural. Cattle and agricultural produce are 
the main elements of wealth; and the laws of 
property deal almost exclusively with them. The 
principles of criminal and civil justice are those 
still current among the Arabs of the desert, viz. 
retaliation and pecuniary compensation. Murder 
is dealt with by the law of blood revenge; but’ 
the distinction—which in Greece was still not 
recognized in the age of Homer—is drawn between 
murder and manslaughter, and ‘the innocent 
man-slayer may seek asylum at God’s altar (21%, 
comp. with v.": οἵ, 1 K 2°), With murder are 
ranked man-stealing, offences against parents, and 
witcheraft. Other injuries are occasions of self- 
help, or of private suits to be adjusted at the 
sanctuary (22° [cf. 21°]). Personal injuries fall 
under the law of retaliation, just as murder does. ° 
Blow for blow is still the law of the Arabs; and in 
Canaan, no doubt as in the desert, the retaliation 
was usually soughtin the way of self-help. Except 
in this form, there is no punishment, but only 
compensation, which in some cases is at the will of 
the injured party (who has the alternative of direct 
revenge), but in general is defined by law. De- 
grading punishments are unknown, and loss of 
liberty is inflicted only on the thief who cannot 
pay a fine (22%). Definite rights are secured for the 
slave. He recovers his freedom after 7 years, 
unless he prefers to remain a bondman, and seals 
solemnly his determination at the door of the 
sanctuary. His right of blood revenge against his 
master is, however, limited (21°); though, in- 
stead of the /ex talionis for minor injuries, he can 
claim his hberty (21°), Women do not enjoy full 
social equality with men. Women slaves were 
slaves for life, but were often, it may be inferred, 
married to members or servants of the family 
(9212. 1.9). The daughter was her father’s property 
(217), who received a price for surrendering her to 
a husband ; and so a daughter’s dishonour is com- 
pensated by law as a pecuniary loss to her father 
(QOIGE. ),? + | 

* 3418 93152 > 3419-20.— 1312.13 > 3420b~2315b - 5491-- 9512. 3422 | 
=2316 5 5428-- 2317. 34259318; 3426=2319 (in most cases, with | 
slight verbal differences). For attempts to recover from these 
laws a ‘Decalogue of J,’ see (briefly) LOT 37 (© 39), more fully, 


Briggs, 1,6. Ὁ. 189 ff. 
¢ See, further, art. CRIME8 AND PUNISHMENTS in vol. i. 


To many of the laws there are interesting paral- 
lels in the early codes of other nations (e.g. in 
Solon’s Code at Athens): these are pointed out in 
the commentary of Dillmann. Some of the pro- 
visions seem to us harsh (21% 2918), but account 
must be taken of the age for which they were 
prescribed ; and a humane regard for the unpro- 
tected and the helpless is unquestionably the domi- 
nant spirit of the Code. 

Turning now to the more distinctively moral and 
religious aspects of the Code, we observe firstly the 
regard paid to the claims of humanity and justice. 
An emphatic voice is raised against those crying 
vices of Oriental government, the maladministration 
of justice and the oppression of the poor. The gér, 
or foreigner living in Israel under the protection of 
a family or a community, has no legal status, but 
he is not to be oppressed. The Sabbath is enjoined 
as a day of rest for men and cattle; and the pro- 
duce of every field or vineyard is to be left to the 
poor one year in seven. Jeligious institutions are 
in a simple, undeveloped stage. He who sacrifices 
to any god but Jehovah falls under the ban. The 
only ordinance of ceremonial sanctity is to abstain 
from the flesh of animals torn by wild beasts. 
Altars are to be of simple, almost rudimentary, 
structure. The sacred dues are firstlings and 
firstfruits ; and the former must be presented at 
a sanctuary on the eighth day. This regulation 
of itself presupposes a plurahty of sanctuaries, 
which also agrees with the terms of 20%, The 
three pilgrimages, at which every male is to appear 
before J”, mark three periods of the agricultural 
year—the beginning and the close of harvest, and 
the end of the vintage. The only points of sacri- 
ficial ritual insisted on are abstinence from leaven 
in connexion with the blood of the sacrifice, and 
the rule that the fat must be burnt the same night. 
The only sacrifices nanied are burnt-offerings and 
peace- (or thank-) offerings (20%). 

B. The next code which has to be considered is 
that of Deuteronomy. From a literary point of 
view, Deuteronomy (disregarding the few short 
passages belonging to P, and the two poenis in 
chs. 32. 33) consists of a code of laws accompanied 
by hortatory introductions and comments. Here 
we are concerned only with the laws as such. A 
comparison of the laws embodied in Dt with those 
of the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ at once shows that 
they are designed for a community living under 
more fully developed social conditions. Dt, speak- 
ing generally, may be described as a revised and 
enlarged edition of the Book of the Covenant, 
adapted to the requirements of a later age. With 
the exception of the compensations to be paid for 
various injuries (Ex 218-22), nearly all the pro- 
visions of Ex 20-23 are included in it; and 
there are in addition many entirely new ones. A 
complete tabular synopsis of the two codes will be 
found above (vol. i. p. GU0f.); here, therefore, it will 
be sufficient to give a brief outline of the Deut. 
Code, and to make some general remarks on the 
Deuteronomic changes and additions. 

Outline of laws in Deuteronomy :— 


i. Religious Observances: 

1. Law of single sanctuary 121-28 (burnt-offerings, sacri- 
fices {%.e. peace-offerings], tithes, ‘heave-offerings’ 
[firstfruits, and other offerings from the produce of 
the soil], vows, freewill offerings, and firstlings, all 
to be offered at the central sanctuary : blood not to 
be eaten). 

. Laws against the worship of ‘other gods’ 1229-1318, 

3. Sanctity of the laity 141-1 (person not to be disfigured 
in mourning 141f ; law of clean and unclean animals 
143-20; flesh of animals dying of themselves not to 
be eaten 1421), ἘΣ 

. Laws tending to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
1435. 1518 (disposition of the charitable tithe 1422-29 ; 
relief secured to debtors every seventh year 15111; 
law of slavery 151218), ᾿ 

δ. Offerings and festivals (firstling males to be offered to 
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J” 1519-23; regulations respecting the observance 
of the three annual pilgrimages 161-17), 
ii. The Ojice-bearers of the Theocracy : 
1. Judges, 1618-20 (to be appointed in all cities ; and to be 
strictly impartial in judgment). 

[1621f. asherahs and ‘ pillars’ prohibited ; 171 sacri- 
fices to be without blemish ; 172-7 an Israelite, 
convicted of idolatry, to be stoned to death]. 

2, The supreme central tribunal 178-18. 

3. The king 1714-20, 

4, Priests 181-8, 

6& The Prophet 189-22 (v.10f against different forms of 
magic and divination). 

iii, Criminal Law: 

1. Manslaughter and murder 191-18 211-9 (cities of refuge 
191-13 ; symbolical rite of expiation for an untraced 
murder 211-9). 

2. Law of the landmark 1914, 

8. Law of witness 1915-21, 

[Four laws designed to secure self-control and for- 
bearance in the conduct of war, c. 20. 2119-14], 

_iv. Miscellaneous Laws, relating chiefly to Civil and Domestic 
life.—2115-25; e.g. primogeniture 2115-17; treatment of un- 
dutiful son 2118-21; lost cattle or other property to be restored 
to its owner (based on Ex 234%) 221-4; law of ‘tassels’ 2212; 
slander against a newly-married maiden 221321; adultery 2222; 
seduction 222%-29; prohibition of marriage with step-mother 
2230; usury (interest) 2319 29; yows 2321-23; divorce 241-4; man- 
stealing 247 (based on Ex 2116); leprosy 248-9; pledges 246. 10-13 ; 
family of a criminal not to be punished with him 2415; ex- 
cessive severity in punishment forbidden 2513; Levirate- 
marriage 25°10; just weights and measures 2518-16, 

Note also the moral and religious duties which form the sub- 
ject of the imprecations in 271°f. (all with parallels in JE, H, 
or Di; see Driver, Deut, p. 299). 


This outline will suffice to give an idea of the 
greater variety of subjects included in the Code of 
Dt as compared with that of JE, as also of the 
greater detail in which they are mostly treated. 
The organization of society is more complex; and 
institutions at once more numerous and more 
varied are needed to regulate it. The following 
are the principal changes in the laws repeated 
from JE. In Ex 21’ a daughter sold by her father 
into slavery does not go free in the 7th year: in 
Dt 151%17 she does; since the law of Ex was 
formulated, society has advanced ; a father’s power 
over his daughter is less absolute than it once was, 
and it is no longer usual for a Hebrew girl to be 
bought to be the wife of her master or his son. In 
Tix 2118 the asylum for manslaughter is J”’s altar : 
in Dt 19 six cities are set apart for the purpose. 
In Ex 22% seduction is treated among cases of 
injury to property ; in Dt (227) it appears among 
laws of moral purity. In Ex 22° firstlings are to 
be offered on the 8th day from birth; in Dt 15” 
they are to be presented annually—a change ren- 
dered necessary by the substitution of a single 
central place of sacrifice for the local altars. In 
Ex 23! the sabbatical year is essentially one of 
rest for the soil, in Dt 15'° the institution is so 
applied as simply to form a check on the power of 
the creditor. 

In other cases, the principle of the older law is 
merely extended, or fresh definitions are added. 
Thus Dt 13 and 177 may be regarded as expan- 
sions, with reference to particular cases, of the 
brief law against idolatry contained in Ex 22”; 
1017 as compared with Ex 2915. adds fresh 
regulations for the observance of the three annual 
Pilgrimages ; 1810. (against divination and magic) 
extends the principle of Ex 23:18 (sorceress alone) to 
other analogous cases; 1915:21 (the law of witness) 
is a development, with special provisions, of the 
general principle of Ex 23!; 221° extends the prin- 
ciple of Ex 234 to other cases of lost property as 
24° 10°13 (pledges) does that of Ex 20°6% . 923-20 
(seduction) particularizes with greater precision 
than Ex 22) the eases which might arise. There 
are also instances in which the older law is 
repeated without further modification than that 
of form, as 1019. (Ex 23% 8), 9319 (Ex 22°), 947 
(Ex 2118), 

Those provisions of Dt, which are withont 
parallel in JE, relate mostly te conditions which, 


in the age when the laws of JE were drawn up, 
were not yet regarded as demanding legislative 
regulation: the greater variety of subjects in- 
cluded in the Code is evidence both of the growth 
of civilization in itself, and also of more systematic 
and maturer reflection upon its needs. A funda- 
mental principle of the Deut. legislation is opposi- 
tion to the heathen practices of the Canaanites: 
this is particularly prominent in the parenetic 
parts of the book, but it also determines several of 
the laws. The law of the single sanctuary (ch. 12), 
it cannot be doubted, is largely prompted by the 
desire to free the worship of J” from the heathen 
elements by which it had been contaminated at 
the local shrines; the essential aim of the law of 
the king (17**°) is to guard this most important 
office against the influence of foreigners or par- 
ticipation in foreign policy; the laws of 12°-1318 
]41-3-20 1 G21. 22 172-7] 910.11 995 03171. are also, some 
obviously, others, it is probable, implicitly, directed 
against heathen observances. Of ritual and cere- 
monial laws there are but few in Dt, though more 
than thereareinJE. Sacrificesand other dues are 
to be brought to the central sanctuary (ch. 12), but 
little (v.77) or nothing is said of the ritual with 
which they are to be presented. Only blood is not 
to be eaten (1916. 38 1559). in accordance with an old 
practice in Israel (1 § 1452. *4), though no provision 
on the subject occurs in the legislation of JE. 
The laws regarding firstlings, and the observance 
of the three Pilgrimages (151%? 1617), are fuller 
than the corresponding ones in JE. Reeulations 
of a ceremonial character without parallel in JE 
are those relating to clean and unclean animals 
(148-29). tithe (1477-9), the offering of sacrifices 
without blemish (17+), the dues of the priests 
(18!8), the brief note on leprosy (245), and the 
liturgical forms to be used by the Israelite at 
the central sanctuary, when he presents his first- 
fruits (267-1), and after payment of the triennial 
tithe (2617), It need only be added that it would 
be a serious mistake to suppose that the laws of 
Dt were the creation of the age in which the book 
was composed. This may be the case with one or 
two: but the majority are beyond question much 
older, the aim of Dt being merely to present them 
in a new literary setting, and to inculcate them 
with fresh motives. 

C. We come next to the Law of Holiness (4), 
Ly 17-26. This consists substantially of an older 
body of laws, which have been arranged by a later 
editor in a parenetic setting, the whole thus 
formed being afterwards incorporated in P, with 
additions and modifications designed for the pur- 
pose of harmonizing it more completely with the 
system and spirit of P. For details see LEVITICUS, 
or LOT® p. 47 ff. ;* here our attention must be 
confined as far as possible to the older body of 
laws thus imbedded in this part of Ly. 

Outline of the original nucleus of the Law of 
Holiness :— 

178a. 4 (partly). Domestic animals, when slain for food, to be 
presented at a sanctuary. 

179 (partly). All sacrifices to be offered to J”. : 

1710.13%. (partly). Blood, whether of domestic or wild animals, 
not to be eaten. 

186-23, Laws of chastity (four pentads of laws: v.19 kinship 
of the first degree ; vv.11-15 kinship of the second degree ; vv.16-18 
relationships through marriage; vv.20-23 purity outside the 
family, and Molech-worship). 

1938-4. 9-20, 26-36, Religious and moral duties: vy.34 laws parallel 
with the first Table of the Decalogue ; yv.1!-12 laws parallel with 
the 8tl: and 9th Commandinents ; vv,16-15- 32-30 laws of conduct 
towards one’s neighbour,—justice in judgment, freedom from 
malice, respect of clders, justice in trade, etc. ; vv.76“1 nothing 
to be eaten with the blood, divination and other heathen 
superstitions not to be practised. ; 

[Vv.58 on peace-offerings, v.19 against dissimilar mixtures, 
v.20 a special case of unchastity, are unrelated to their presend 


| * Wor chs. 18-20, 21-22, also, the valuable discussions of L. B 
Paton, JBL, 1897, p. 31ff.; 1898, p. 149 ff. 
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context, and probably once stood elsewhere in H. V.9! (glean- 


ings to be left) is better placed in 2322; and vv.?3-25 (fruit of 
newly planted trees not to be eaten till the fifth year) is a 
ceremonial regulation more akin to ch. 23, or 252-7, tban to the 
main topic of cb. 19]. 

202-21, Penalties for Molech-worship, and necromancy (vv.2-6- 27), 
and for different cases of unlawful marriage and unchastity 
Sand to, and in many cases the same as, tbose probibited in 
ch. 18). 

Chs. 21-22 (with the exception of some redactional additions) 
ceremonial regulations respecting priests and offerings (restric- 
tions in domestie life obligatory upon the priests 211-15; 
physical imperfections disqualifying from the priestbood 2116-24 ; 
conditions for partaking in ‘holy’ food 221-16; animals offered 
in sacrifice to be free from imperfections 2217-25; three special 
regulations regarding sacrifices 2220-30), 

9310-12. 15-17. 18-19 (partly) 20 (mostly) 322. 39 (middle part), 
40, 4la.42 (regulations for tbe observance of the Feasts of Un- 
leavened Cakes, Weeks, and Booths). The rest of the chapter 
consists of supplemental regulations relating partly to these 
Feasts, partly to otber sacred seasons, incorporated from the 
point of view of P. 

2415b-16a. 17-21 (laws on blasphemy, and certain cases of injury 
to man and beast). 

252b-7a, parts of vv.8-55, perbaps in particular yv.8-9a. 10a. 13-15. 
17-22, 24-25, 35-40, 43, 47. 53.59, Land to lie fallow in tbe sabbatical 
year vvy.25-7: land not to be sold beyond the next Jubile v.13-15 ; 
and four regulations for the relief of the impoverisbed Israelite 
v.25, y,35-38 (usury not to be exacted of him), yv.39. 40s. 43, 
vy, 47. 53. 55, 

261f. (certain fundamental religious duties). 

To the original Law of Holiness belong also, in all probability, 
Ly 112-7. 9-16. 13-22.41 (animals permitted, and prohibited, for 
food); cf. 2029, 

The nucleus of Ex 3113-14. (on tbe Sabbath); and of Nu 1538 
(tbe law of ‘ tassels’) 


The original nucleus of H, when compared with 
the Book of the Covenant, will be seen to deal 
very much less fully with civil and criminal law, 
and more fully with the moral and ceremonial law. 
The only regulations relating to criminal law are 
those in 2417-21; those in ch. 25 might be classed as 
belonging formally to civil law ; ‘but they are re- 
garded more properly as expressions of religious or 
humanitarian principle. In chs. 18-20 the funda- 
mental moral principles underlying the Decalogue 
and parts of the Book of the Covenant are applied 
to a much larger number of individual cases than 
is the case in the earlier legislation. Ceremonial 
legislation has evidently advanced: the number of 
regulations relating to priests and sacrifices is 
noticeable. The only species of sacrifices men- 
tioned are, however, the same as those mentioned 
in Dt, viz. the burnt- and the peace-offering. 
The characteristic feature of this group of laws 
in its present form, viz. their subordination to the 
principle of holiness— partly ceremonial, partly 
moral—seems not to attach to the laws in their 
original form, but to be an addition due to the 
compiler (RK). 

1). The legislation of the Priests’ Code, properly 
so called (P), is confined almost entirely (see ex- 
ceptions in Nu 27! 35, 36) to ceremonial observ- 
ances, especially those relating to sacrifice and 
purification. The following is an outline of the 
subjects treated in it (directions for the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle and its parts omitted) :— 


Gn 17 Circumcision. 
Ex 121-18 the Passover; vv.14-20 Feast of Unleavencd Cakes; 
vv.43-49 qualifications for partaking in the Passover. 
28 the dress of the priests. 
291-37 ritual for the consecration of the priests. 
2938-42 the daily burnt-offering. 
3022-38 composition of the anointing oil, and the incense. 
3112-17 (expansion of H), 351-3 the Sabbath to be observed 
under pain of death. 
Lv 1 ritual of tbe burnt-offering. 
9 meal- (or cereal-) offering. 
. «& »,  peace- (or thank-) offering. 
4-513 ritual of the sin-offering, and cases in which it is to 
be offered. 
514-67 (Heb. 514-26) cases in which a guilt-offering (DW) is 
prescribed (the ritual of the guilt-offering follows in 
ae 


2? 39 


68-39 (Heb, 61-23) 78-38 regulations, in the main ancillary to 
those in 1-67 (Heb. 1-5), rclating to the sacrifices there 
prescribed :— 

68-13 the dress of the priest who offers the burnt-offering ; 
fire to be always burning on the altar of burnt-offering. 

614-18 the priests’ portion of the meal-offering, 


Ly 619-23 the high priest’s daily meal-offering. 

624-30 disposal of the fiesh of the sin-offering. 

78-10 the priests’ sbare of the burnt- and meal-offering. 

7-21 on the speeies of peace-offering, and the conditions 
under which tbe flesb is to be eaten, 

722-27 fat and blood not to be eaten. 

728-34 the officiating priest’s share of the peace-offering. 

1012}. 14f. the priest’s sbare of the meal- and peace-offering 
(substantially a duplicate of 616 and 733), 

1016-20 the flesh of the people’s sin-offering (413-21) to be 
eaten by tbe priest. 

11-16 Laws of Purification and Atonement :— 

11 Clean and unclean animals. 

111-23. 41-47 animals clean and unclean as food (H’s law on 
the subject, with slight expansions). 

1124-49 on uncleanness caused by contact with the carcases 
of certain animals. 

12 purification after child-birth. 

13-14 Leprosy (in man, clothing, and houses; diagnosis of 
symptoms, and ritual of purification). 

15 Purification after certain natural sccretions. 

16 Ceremonial of the annual Day of Atonement. 

17-26 Supplementary additions in various parts (as 1921?) ; 
redactional additions harmonizing chs. 21-22 with the 
principles of P; in ch. 23 the parts not assigned above 
to H (the Day of Atonement, vy.26-32; and regulations 
for the observance of tbe otber sacred seasons, fuller 
than tbose of H, but not so minute as those of Nu 
28-29); 241-4 the lamps in the tabernacle; 245-9 the 
shewbread; in ch. 25 additions, partly consisting of 
more detailed regulations, esp. regarding the redemp- 
tion of land, and partly extending tbe benefits of the 
Jubile from lands to persons. 

27 the commutation of vows and tithes. 

Nu 51-4 Lepers, and other persons ceremonially unclean, to be 
excluded from the camp. 

558 a supplement to Lv 514-67 (Heb, 514-26), prescribing 
tbat, in case the defrauded person is dead, and there 
be no next-of-kin, the compensation is to be paid to 
the priest offering the guilt-offering, 

Ὅν Dedicated things to belong to tbe priest receiving 

em, 

511-31 Jaw of ordeal for a woman suspected by her husband 
of unfaithfulness. : 

61-21 the law of the Nazirite. 

622-27 the formula of priestly benediction. 

81-4 instructions for fixing tbe lamps upon the golden 
candlestick. 

85-26 the consecration of the Levites, and (v.29) their 
period of service. 

99-14 (9, law arising out of the incident, 91-8) the supple- 
mentary or ‘ Little’ Passover (to be observed by those 
rate debarred from keeping the regular Pass- 
over). 

151-16 the meal- and drink-offering to accompany every 
burnt- and peace-offering. 

τ cake of the first dough οὗ eacb year to be offered 

re) f 


1522-31 the sin-offering, to be offered by the community, 
or an individual, for sins of inadvertence (a parallel to 
Ly 413-21. 27-31), 


1527-41 the law of ‘tassels’ (expanded from the sborter law 


of H). 

181-7 the duties, and relative position, of the priests and 
the Levites. 

188-19 the revenues of the priests. 

1820-82 distribution of the titbe between priests and 
Levites. 

19 the rite of purification, by means of water mingled 
with the ashes of a red heifer, after defilement with 
ὃν corpse. 

271-11 the law of tbe inheritance of daughters, in families 
in which there is no son. 

28-29. A priestly calendar, prescribing the public sacri- 
fices to be offered at each season. Cf. Lv 23. 

30 the law of vows. 

3121-50 the law of the distribution of spoil taken in war 
(after purification, to be divided equally between the 
soldiers engaged and the community,—the priests, 
however, to have εἶν of the former, and the Levites 
τς Οὗ the latter). 

351-8 Forty-eight cities appointed for the residence of the 
Levites. 

359-34 Law of murder and manslaugbter (cities of refuge, 
with regulations for their use). 

36 Heiresses possessing landed property to marry into 
their own tribe (supplement to 271-11), 


The highly systematized character of the legis- 
lation of P will be apparent from this outline. It 
centres in the ‘ tabernacle,’ the prototype of the 
later temple; its aim is to secure the holiness of 
Israel, to maintain a community worthy, both 
collectively and individually, of the consecrating 
presence of God in its midst (cf. Ex 294, Nu δὲ 
35"), The priests, with the Levites as their mini- 
sters, serve the sanctuary: they maintain there, 
on behalf of the community, the suitable sacrifices 
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and rites of atonement and purification; they ure 
also at hand to present the sacrifices, and perform 
the purifications, obligatory from time to time 
upon individuals. ‘The sacrifices are numerous ; 
and the details are minutely regulated. P exhibits 
the idea of a holy people dedicated to God, and 
realizes it on a large scale. The ‘congregation ’. 
(n1y) is nota nation, but a church. This idea is 
substantially the same as that which underlies Ezk 
40-48; but it is worked out in greater detail. 
The principles most prominent in the Code are 
those of atonement (753) and purification (ἼΠΡ, 
xen); the sacrifices most frequently prescribed are 
the guilt-offering (avy) and, especially, the sin- 
offering (ΠΝ ὉΠ), neither of which is mentioned at 
all in any of the other codes, though both occur 
in Ezk* (see further SACRIFICE). The great aim 
of the Code is, in fact, by means of these rites, 
to remove the sins and defilements which are in- 
consistent with the presence of J” in His sanctuary 
in Israel’s midst. 

The silenee, or the contradiction, of the earlier 
literature + makes it probable that the Priests’ 
Code, in the form in which we have it, or, in other 
words, the completed Priests’ Code, is the work of 
the age subsequent to Ezk. When, however, this 
is said, it must not be understood to be implied 
that all the institutions of P are the creation of 
that age. On the contrary, there are allusions in 
the earlier literature to many of them (though 
sometimes with evident variations of detail) which 
show that, at least in a more rudimentary form, 
they were already in force. 

Examples: Gn 871 (J) ‘savour of contentment’ (Ly 13, and 
often in P); Jg¢ 1847 ‘unclean’ food; Jg 139-7, Am 211i Nazir- 
ites; 1S 2% ‘fire-sacrifices’ (Lv 1%, and frequently); 3% the 
‘lamp of God’ (Ex 2720); 688. a guilt-offering (ΟΝ); 218 the 
shewbread; Am 44-5 tithes, thanksgiving offerings, and free- 
will offerings ; 85 (so Hos 211, Is 115) observance of the ‘new 
moon’ (Nu 281-15); Is 118 a ‘convocation’ (Lv 23% ὃ etc.); 2 K 
16145 (but no evening burnt-offering, as in P; cf. Ryle, Canon, 
p. 84f.). And in Dt, not only the parallels with H,{ but also 
tithes (though with regulations very different from those of P), 
‘heave ’-offerings (125 etc.), vows, freewill offerings, ceremonial 
uncleanness in persons (1215. 22) as well as in things (143-20), and 
produced by particular causes (2123 [Nu 3534] 2310f [Ly 1516] 
244 [Nu 513] 2614 [Nu 1911-14; cf, Hos 94)), the ‘azéreth, or 
‘solemn assembly ' (168; cf. Am 5532, Is 11%), a ¢térah for leprosy 
(248). Ezk also, esp. in chs, 43-45, alludes to a still larger 
number of usages of the same kind, and, moreover, employs 


a priestly phraseology which presents many aflinities with that 
of P (cf. LO7'S 145 fi.). 


A priesthood in itself implies the existence of 
a ceremonial, more or less developed, as the case 
may be: the oldest traditions of the Hebrews 
mention repeatedly an ‘Ark’ and ‘Tent of Meet- 
ing’ as existing in the Mosaic age; and there 
are carly allusions to Aaron, to a hereditary 
priesthood descended from him, and to the duties 
—consisting partly in giving decisions on points 
of civil and criminal law, partly in the inainten- 
ance of ritual observances—discharged by the tribe 
of Levi (Ex 41} 18%, Dt 10% 33"; ef. J¢ 1713), The 
simplest and earliest ceremonial regulations are 
those contained in Ex 2074-6 0979-31 0314-19 and the 
parallel code of Ex 34!7*6; but these are obviously 
of a rudimentary character; and it is only natural 
to suppose that, as time went on, fresh definitions 
and distinctions would be introduced, and more 
precise rules would be prescribed for the method of 
sacrihcee, the ritual to be observed by the priests, 
the dues which they were authorized to receive 


* Ezk 4089 4213 4429 4620; the NXT, also, 4319. 21.22.25 4427 
4517. 19. 22, 23.25, Neither, it is to be observed, appears as a new 
institution in Ez, 

t See DOT 129-152 (6136-139), The most noticeable contra- 
dictions with Dt relate to the position and revenues of the 
priestly tribe, the disposal of tithes and firstlings, and the 
manurmission of slaves (ib, 77f., 682f. 5; Driver, Deut. xxxviii.- 
ix., 169-172, 185, 187). In 2 IX 1216 observe that the guilt- and 
sin-offerings consist in 1oeney paywients (cf. “8 402 £., 2425), 

t See vol. 1. p. GOOR, 


frum the people, and other similar matters. After 
the priesthood had acquired, through the founda- 
tion of Solomon’s temple, a permanent centre, it 
is probable that the process of development and 
systematization advanced more rapidly than be- 
fore; the allusions in Dt imply the existence of 
priestly usages beyond those which fall directly 
within the scope of the book, and Ezekiel, being 
a priest himself, refers to such usages more dis- 
tinctly. Although, therefore, there are reasons 
for concluding that the legislation of P did not 
assume finally the shape in which we have it 
until after the age of Ezk, it rests ultimately upon 
an ancient traditional basis; it. exhibits the final 
development and systematization of elements and 
principles, which in themselves are of great an- 
tiquity ; and many of the institutions prominent 
in it are recognized, in various stages of their 
growth, by the earlier pre-exilic literature, by Dt, 
and by Ezk.* 

The question is not one of great importance in the present 
connexion ; but it should be added that it is doubtful whether 
the legislation of P springs throughout from the same age; 
there are indications that it exhibits sometimes the usage of 
different periods side by side. Cf. Dillm. Ha-Lv, 413 455: on 
Ly 4), Nu-Dt-Jos, 84, 181 (on Nu 28-29), 685, 641f., 6438; Kuen. 
Hex. §§ 6. 18-153; 15. 28-30; Holzinger, Hind. 418-25, 4537. ; 
also Ryle, Canon, 84-88. 

In its general features—i.c. the general principles 
of sacrifice, tithes, annual festivals, purification, 
etc.—the ceremonial system of the Hebrews did 
not differ essentially from the systems prevalent 
among other Semitic nations, and indeed among 
ancient peoples generally, as, for instance, the 
Greeks.+ It is not improbable that elements in 
it were borrowed from the Canaanites. Some of 
the Heb. sacrificial terms (nar, nov, 9°53, ans, 293) 
are found in the Carthaginian inscription, relating 
to sacrifices, preserved now at Marseilles; and 


3k 
vows are also frequently mentioned in other Phen. 
inscriptions. There are analogies for the Sabbath 
among the Babylonians; and even CIRCUMCISION 
(which see) was not a rite peculiar to the Ilebrews. 
The Levitical ritual, though its form is late, is 
based ultimately ‘on very ancient tradition, goimg 
back to a time when there was no substantial 
difference, in point of form, between Ileb. sacri- 
fices and those of the surrounding nations’ (&S 
198, 2215). Of course, among the Hebrews, these 
common Semitie institutions received, as time 
went on, many modifications and special adapta- 
tions. But the really distinctive character, which 
they exhibited in Israel, consists in the new spirit 
with which they are infused, and the higher prin- 
ciples of which they are made the exponent. The 
aim of the Heb. legislation was ‘not so much to 
create a new system as to give a new significance 
to that which had already long existed among 
Semitic races, and to lay the foundation of a higher 
symbolism leading to a more spiritual worship’ 
(Ryle, Canon, p. 28; ef. Ottley, Lampt. Lect. 229). 

The most conspicuous feature in the legislation 
of Pis perhaps the multiplication and specializa- 
tion of ceremonial observances, which has been 
already touched upon. 

Another characteristic, which Wellh. has empha- 

*W. R. Smith (ΟἿ ΟΣ 372f., 377, 382-4) points also to the 
evidences of ancient ritual law in the hands of the priests; 
cf. Stade, Gesch. ii. 66 (who instances in particular Lv 1-7. 
11-15. 17-26, Nu 6-6. 9. 15. 19, as being for the most part 
‘ Niederschrift vorexilischen Gebrauchs’); Cheyne, Jewish &el. 
Life after the Exile, 81. There are also maly examples of 
archaic ideas and usages embedded in IP, not less than in the 
other codes: see, ¢g., Ly 11 (‘uncleanness’; ci. US 428ff., 
2447 ff.), 147-53 (ib. 402, 2422), 1628, 918 al. (the ‘bread of 
God’ ; ib. 207, 2224), Nu 5110. (7b. 164 4., 3180 1.), 192. 

iW. R. Smith, “2S, Lect. vi. (on sacrifice), and elsewhere ; 
Ryle, Canon, p. 27f. Cf. the ‘Sacrificial Calendar from os,’ 
published by E. L. Ilicks in the Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 
1x. (1888) p. 323 ff. : 

{ CIS 1, i. 165; see the transl. in Hogarth’s Archewoleqy and 


| Authority (189), p. 77 f.; and cf. AS 200, 219n. (2217, 237 n.). 
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sized, is the statutory character of religion in tle 
Priestly Code, as contrasted with its more spon- 
taneous charactcr in the earlier codes. In the 
earlier codes religious observances arise largely 
out of the circumstances and incidents of daily 
life. Sacrifices are the spontaneous outcome of the 
religious feeling of the worshipper ; the feasts are 
occasions of religious observance fixed by the 
annually recurring scasons of harvest and vintage ; 
the Sabbath is an institution designed expressly for 
humanitarian ends. In P this is all different: the 
observances are systematized ; their original signi- 
ficance is obliterated; they are to be regarded 
simply because J” has enjoined them ; the Sabbath 
is made not for man, but for God, and the slightest 
infringement of its sanctity is to be visited with 
death (Ex 31%, Nu 15°). A system of ceremonial 
observances of this kind manifestly lies in great 
danger of being abused: except in persons of more 
than ordinary spiritual vitality, it tends to stifle 
and sterilize real spiritual life. Among the later 
Jews (as allusions in the NT and the Mishna show) 
it led actually to these consequences, and a religion 
of excessive formalism was the result. ‘The 
fundamental conception of the priestly levislation, 
that. of a people ever serving God in holiness and 
purity, is, in the abstract, a great one; but the 
means adopted for its realization, viz. a routine of 
external observances, are not those which, in the 
long-run, ean succeed, The routine degenerates 
inevitably into externality and formalism. There 
is also another point to be observed. In the ideas 
of holiness and purity, ritual and moral distinctions 
were confused. Exactly the same penalty is im- 
posed for infringements of ritual (Ex 30° 38, Ly 
174 5.11 198) as for grave moral offences (Lv 18”). 
Death is the penalty, alike for murder (Nu 3631) 
and for Sabbath-breaking (Ex 31° 355). Purifiea- 
tion from sin is prescribed after purely physical 
defilement, as through contact with a corpse, and 
even for a house which has been affected by leprosy 
(Lv 144-52, Nu 1912. 8-19. 20 (the Heb. in these pas- 
sages for cleanse, purify is properly to ‘free from 
sin’]). A sin-offering is also sometimes enjoined 
for merely ceremonial uncleanness (6.0. Ly 5*%, 
Nu 6°14). Mr. Montefiore comments on the in- 
difference to bloodshed, combined with zeal for 
ritual purity, displayed by the singular—and, we 
may be sure, ideal — narrative of the war with 
Midian in Nu 3] (νυ. 17: 1% 23): The principle of 
ceremonial cleanness and uncleanness, it may be 
noticed, was the point on which our Lord broke 
most decisively with the Mosaic law (cf. p. 75°).* 
The priestly legislation, however, though it 
bulks largely in the Pentatench, never, it must be 
remembered, formed the sole rule of life for the 
Israelite. The codes of JE and Dt were not 
abrogated by it; the warm moral and spiritual 
teaching of Dt possessed exactly the same authority 
as the ceremonial of P; and the teaching of Dt 
was supported by the indirect, but by no means 
indistinct, testimony of the non-legislative parts 
of the Pentateuch. The prophets, moreover, re- 
mained the eloquent and moving exponents of 
spiritual religion, ard of the paramount claims of 
the moral law above all ritual observances. The 
corrective for the ceremonialism of P was thus 
close at hand, in writings acknowledged by the 
Jews themselves as authoritative. The Jews were 
never exclusively under the rule of the ceremonial 
system of P. On its ceremonial side, the ‘law’ 
was undoubtedly Hable to be misapplied, and te 
lead to formalism ; but even its ceremonial institv - 
* Qn the sense in which our Lord came to ‘fulfil’ the lyw 
(Mt 517),—7.e. in so far as it was imperfect, to complete it, 
especially by disengaging from its limited and temporary forms, 
and placing in their just light, the ethical and religious tyuths 


of which it was the expression,—see also Kirkpatrick, Divine 
Library of the OT, 184 fi. 
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tions were the expression of profound religious 
ideas, and furnished an outlet for varied and 
genuine religious feelings; while, treated as a 
whole, the ‘law,’ as the later Psalmists abund- 
antly attest, provided an atmosphere in which a 
religious spirit—for something, of course, in such 
matters, depends upon the temper of the wor- 
shipper—could breathe freely, and draw in spiritual 
refreshment. The ceremonial legislation never 
had a separate existence of its own; and the 
Jewish ‘law,’ if it is to be judged properly, must 
be judged as a whole, and not with exclusive 
reference to one of its parts. 

In the earlier codes the broader duties of 
humanity, justice, and morality are chiefly and 
sufficiently insisted on. They were adapted to 
create a righteous and God-fearing nation. The 
Israelite who obeyed loyally the precepts of Dt 
could not deviate widely from the paths of truth 
and right. As time advanced, a ceremonial system 
was gradually developed, and this, though the 
earlier provisions just referred to were not abro- 
gated, became ultimately the more formal and 
distinetive expression of Israel’s faith. And this 
system played an important function in the re- 
ligious edueation of mankind. ‘It enforced and 
deepened the sense of sin. It declared the need 
of restoration and forgiveness. It expressed in the 
form of institutions the great principles which 
regulate man’s converse with God. It emphasized 
the significance of sacrifice under its different 
aspects, as eucharistic, dedicatory, propitiatory.* 
It taught more and more distinctly that an atoning 
rite must precede the acceptance of the worshipper 
by God. It thus established the principles which 
in the fulness of time were to receive their supreme 
and final application in the sacrifice of Christ. In 
all its stages, the Mosaic law held before the eyes 
of Israel an ideal of duty to be observed, of laws 
to be obeyed, of principles to be maintained; it 
taught them that human nature needed to be re- 
strained; it impressed upon them tlie necessity of 
discipline. And in the post-exilic age, when the 
disintegrating influences of Hellenism might have 
operated disastrously upon the nation, the insti- 
tutions of the law bound together the majority 
of its members in a religious society, strong enough 
to resist the forces which threatened to dissolve 
it,’ + and able to guard efficiently the spiritual 
treasures with which it had been intrusted. Through 
the ordinances of the law, imperfect in themselves 
though they might be, God thus trained and dis- 
ciplined His people, till it should be ripe to cast off 
the yoke of external ordinances, and be ruled by 
principles operative from within (Jer 31°") rather 
than by commands imposed from without. And 
this is the sense in which St. Paul speaks of the 
law as a παιδαγωγὸς els Χριστόν (Gal 3%). The 
παιδαγωγός was the ‘tutor’ (RV), or superior slave, 
intrusted with the moral education of a child; 
and the law was similarly an agency for discip- 
line, or moral training, holding the nation in a 
moral constraint (ἐφρουρούμεθα, v.77) till it was fit 
for the freedom of mature age, to be secured by 
Christ. And the means by which the law acted in 
this capacity was partly by quickening and discip- 
lining man’s moral sense, partly by bringing to 
light transgression, and so awakening the sense of 
sin and the need of forgiveness, which in view of 
man’s moral weakness it could not itself provide. 

On the view taken of the ‘law’ in the NT see 
the following article; and on the law in post- 
biblical Judaism (the Mishna, ete.), see TORAII. 


*It ought not in this connexion to be forgotten that only 
unintentional sins were atoned for by the sin-offering, not sins 
committed ‘with a high hand’ (Nu 5306), ¢.e. in deliberate 
defiance of God’s will. 

+ Driver, Sermons on the OT, p. 181f.5 cf. Sanday, BL 
1838 ff. ; Ottley, BL 228 5, 
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LitenatuRE.—Kuenen, Stelig. of Isr. (1875) 11. 250-286 (on DP), “must have aceepted it as part of the national 


Hibb. Lect. 1882, 82 ff. (priests and térah), 156-167 (the priestly 
law), Ifex. § 10. 4 (meaning of téradh); Wellhausen, Hist. 
passim, esp. chs. i,-ili. ix. (see Contents, pp. xi-xvi), x. (the 
Oral and the Written Torah), and pp. 435-440, Jsr. u. Jud. Gesch. 
(1894) pp. 134 ff.; W. R. Smith, O7JC2 p. 298 ff. (Torah), 428- 
430, and Lectures xi. (laws of JE) xii. (Deut. and P); Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892), 22-33, 48 f., 67-60, 71-4, 75-91 ; Monte- 
fiore, Hibb. Lect. 1892 (see Index, ‘Torah’ and ‘ Law’); Smend, 
Alttest, Rel.-Gesch. 1893 (see Index, ‘Thorah’ and ‘ Gesetz’); 
Schultz, OT Theol. t. 188 ff. and ch. xviii. (sacred institutions 
of Israel, acc. to P); Nowack, Arch. (1894) ii. passim (sacred 
institutions described according to the different Codes, see Oon- 
tents); Briges, Higher Crit. of the Hex.2 (1897); Bruce, A polo- 
etics (1893), pp. 208ff., 261ff.; Sanday, Bampt. Lect. 1893, 
cot. iv. (pp. 168-188); Ottley, Bampt. Lect. 1897, Lect. v. 
(religious ideas and symbolism of P); Cheyne, Jewish Rel, Life 
after the Exile, 1899, p. 72 ff. S. RK. DRIVER. 
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Use of term ‘ Law’ in NT, 
I. Relation of Jesus to the Law. 
(1) His recognition of its divine origin and authority. 
(2) His critical attitude towards the Law. 
Il. Attitude of the Early Church to the Law, and especially the 
practice and teaching of St. Paul. 
A. Practice of the earliest Christian society. 
B, Practice and doctrine of St. Paul. 
(a) His practice during his Second Missionary 
Journey. 
(b) His practice during his Third Missionary Journey. 
(c) St. Paul’s use of the term ‘ law.’ 
(d) His teaching in his Four Great Epistles as regards 
(1) the place of the Law in History; (2) the 
mode in which it acts in the individual who 
lives under it; (3) the relation of Law and 
Gospel, and esp. the relation of Christ’s Death 
to the Law; (4) the relation of the Christian 
to law. 
(6) St. Panl’s action on his last visit to Jerusalem. 
(J) Teaching of his later Epistles, 
IIT. The Law in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
IV. The Law in the other NT Books. 
Literature. 


The word Jaw (νόμος) is used in the NT of ‘any | 


law whatsoever’ (Grimm, ZLcx. s.v.), but when 
‘the law’ is spoken of without qualification, it is 
always the law of God which is meant. This 
is not a classical meaning or use of the word, 
and explains the fact that in the NT (with the 
exception of a quotation from the LAX of Jer 
31 (38) in He 8 1015) it is always found in the 
singular. ‘The law of God,’ or ‘ the law of Moses,’ 
or ‘the law’ simplicitcr, is the style of Scripture ; 
a classical writer would say ‘the laws’ of Athens 
orof Solon. But ‘the law,’ and ‘law’ without the 
article, are religious conceptions, and it is as such 
that they are treated here. The word occurs some 
196 times in the NT, but it is not found in Mk, 
in Th, 2 Co, Col, Tit, 2 Ti, Philem, 1 and 2 P, Jude, 
the Epp. of John, and Rev. To bring out its 
significance in the NT it will be convenient to 
examine (1) the relation of Jesus to the law; 
(2) the attitude of the early Church to the law, 
and especially the practice and teaching of St. 
Paul; (3) the peculiar view of the law taken in the 
Ep. to the Hebrews; and (4) the indications in 
other NT books of legal or antinomian tendencies 
in the first century of the Christian era, The 
necessary preliminary to the understanding of all 
these points is a knowledge of the contents of the 
‘law’ of the OT, for which reference may be made 
to the preeeding article. 

I. THE RELATION oF JESUS TO THE LAW.— 
To begin with, the relation of Jesus to the law 
was passive, like that of every Jew. He was 
born under the law (Gal 4‘); the requirements of 
the law in regard to circumcision and purification 
were eomplicd with in His case as in that of any 
child of Jewish birth (Lk 27+). Tle was taken up 
to the temple when Ie had completed His twelfth 
year (Lk 2), and became, hke other Jewish 
youths, ating 13 (or mMsb 32) a son of the law. He 
would be instructed in it, and its responsibilities 
would be laid on Him, simply because it was the 
law of the nation of which He wasa member. ΠΕ 


inheritance to which He was born. The NT gives 
us no means whatever of judging how the passive 
unconscious relation to the law was changed into 
the conscious and responsible one which we see 
when our Lord entered on His public work. No 
doubt He grew into that power of judgment and 
liberty of action which characterize His ministry ; 
but we cannot tell what effort and perplexity, or 
whether any effort or perplexity, accompanied this 
erowth. When we consider the shortness of His 
ministry, it seems extremely improbable that we 
should be able to trace within its narrow limits 
any ‘evolution’ or progressive change in His 
attitude to the law. That attitude was really 
determined by His charaeter, by the spirit of son- 
ship, of free appreciation of God’s will, of un- 
restrained love to man; and His eharacter was 
complete when He identified Himself with our 
sinful race in His baptism, and received there the 
attestation of the heavenly Father as His beloved 
Son. No doubt, as one thing in His life led on to 
another, and as opposition defined His attitude, it 
became more and more clear what His relation to 
‘the law,’ both as a divine institution and as a 
divine institution administered and corrupted by 
man, must be; but in principle this was deter- 
mined from the beginning. Hence it is not 
necessary, under the idea that clear self-conscious- 
ness is the last result of action, to attempt to 
trace in detail the practical impulses under which 
our Lord’s attitude to the law was gradually 
defined, or to assume that He was learning His 
own mind all the time (so practically Holtzmann, 
NT Theologie, i. 130-160); we may take the 
Synoptics as they stand, and aim at a more 
systematie view. 

(1) Speaking positively, Jesus recognized the law 
as a whole as a divine institution, and therefore 
as invested with indefeasible divine authority. 
He expressed His sense of this authority in the 
strongest possible language ; and, with the idea of 
the law as embodied in writing present to His mind, 
declared that ‘till heaven and earth should pass, 


| one jot or one tittle should in no wise pass from the 


law till all should he fulfilled’ (Mt 5}, ef, Lik 161"). 
It has been asserted that Jesus, whose attitude (as 
we shall see) to certain parts of the law was at 


. least critical, could not lave used such language, 


and that it belongs to the Judaism of the First 


Gospel. But it is found also in the Third, which 
is Gentile or Panline rather than Jewish, and the 
assertion is pedantic. Jesus certainly believed 
that the law embodied a revelation of God; it was, 
in short, God’s law; and without considering in 
what respects 11 might be subject to modification 
or expansion, Ile could say broadly that just 
because it was God’s law, not the dot of an ὁ or the 
stroke of a ¢ could be abrogated by any power on 
earth. And when confronted, as He is on both 
the occasions when He uses this strong language, 
with the deformed righteousness of the Pharisces 
(Mit 5°, Lk 16447), by which the law of God was 
virtually annulled, we ean easily believe that He 
could and did express Himself thus vehemently. 
This seems truer, psychologically, than to say with 
Wellhausen (Israclitische w. Jiidische Geschichte’, 
p. 882) that He found room everywhere for His 
soul, and was not straitened by what was little in 
the law, so highly did He exalt the worth of that 
which was great: the latter one should do, the 
former not leave undone. It is a more placid and 
controlled statement of Chirist’s relation to the 
law in principle which is fonnd in Mt 5”, the text 
or theme of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘ Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ The law and 
the prophets is a compendious expression for the 
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ancient religion as embodied in the OT. ‘To no 
part of this—neither to the statutory elements in 
it nor to the elements of promise, neither to its 
morality nor to its hopes—was Jesus In any sense 
hostile. There must have been something in His 
conduct or teaching to raise the question, some- 
thing which created difficulty for men who 
identified the law with the current interpretation 
of it in the Rabbinical schools or in the religious 
practice of the day; but when it was fairly stated, 
it created no difiiculty for Jesus. In His con- 
science there was no sense of antagonism or 
antipathy to the old revelation either of God’s 
will or of His purpose. On the contrary, He had 
come to identify Himself with that revelation, and 
to consummate it. The πληρῶσαι in Mt 5" applies 
to the OT in both its parts. It is true that in the 
rest of Mt 5 it is the law alone which is taken 
account of, and this has made it possible to doubt 
whether πληρῶσαι means ‘ toshow the full meaning 
of,’ or ‘to keep perfectly’; but the very absence 
of the object in v.”, and the disjunctive # (the law 
or the prophets), show that Jesus was thinking of 
the OT as containing elements at once of require- 
ment and of promise, and asserting that all it 
meant in both kinds would be brought to its con- 
summation in Him. Hence in principle there is 
no antagonism between Jesus and the law, be- 
tween the NT andthe OT. For the conscience of 
Jesus they needed no reconciliation. The New 
Testament was in Ilim, and He was thoroughly 
at home in the Old. 

It agrees with this that Jesus refers freely to 
the law as a religious authority, and as the way to 
life. ‘If thou wouldst enter into life, keep the 
commandments’ (Mt 1917. ‘ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? Jesus said to him, What is 
written in the law?’ (Lk 1036), ‘They have Moses 
and the prophets; let them hear them’ (Lk 16”), 
It agrees further with this, that in the most un- 
sparing denunciation of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, 

e safeguarded with scrupulous care the sanctity 
of the law they ‘hedged’ and abused: ‘The 
scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all 
things therefore that they say to you do and 
observe’ (Mt 23%). Like Mt δ18 this saying has 
been impugned on the ground that Jesus could 
not, in consistency with His real opinion, have 
spoken thus. This is the criticism of persons who 
have never spoken to a crowd, and who do not 
know that the large consistency of leaving a sound 
and homogeneous impression on the mind is in- 
different to the abstract precisian consistency 
which dictates such doubts. Why should not 
Jesus say, ‘As interpreters of the law of God, 
show them all due reverence; as keepers of the 
law of God, beware of following their example’? 
They were poor interpreters, no doubt, but the 
function itself was a legitimate one, and all that 
they did in the exercise of it was, primd facie, 
entitled torespect. Even if it were not so without 
qualification (and in part, of course, it was not, as 
Jesus immediately goes on to show), the qualifica- 
tion could be left to take care of itself; the main 
interest of the moment was to expose the Pharisaic 
practice by which the law was so wickedly 
annulled. That making void (ἀκυροῦν) the law of 
God (Mt 15°|| Mk 7%) which Jesus laid to the 
charge of the Pharisees was exactly the opposite 
of the πληρῶσαι, which He used to define His own 
relation to it. With them, in spite of all the 
hedges which guarded it, it lost its rights; with 
Him, in spite of all His freedom, it came to its 
rights. 

(2) Besides this positive attitude of Jesus to 
the law as a whole, we have to take account in 
His life of what may be called a more critical 
attitude. Without any sense of hostility to the 


law, He was conscious of its imperfection; this 
is implied even in His having come to fulfil it. 
Of this there are various indications. 

(a) He speaks of the old revelation as a whole, 
as of a thing which has had its day. ‘The law 
and the prophets were until John: from that time 
the kingdom of heaven is preached’; it isa new 
era, in which they have no longer the same 
significance (Lk 16%, Mt 1115), There is a para: 
bolic hint of this also in Mk 27! and || Mt 917, 
Li 5*?, 

(ὁ) He delights in summaries of the law, in 
which it is at once comprehended and tran- 
scended. ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets’ (Mt 713, cf. Mt 22-49), Such 
summaries lift the soul above all that is statutory 
and positive in the law; in other words, they 
enable it to conceive of religion as the keeping of 
law, and yet as without any element of legalism. 

(c) He presents a positive new standard of life 
from which legalism has disappeared. Sometimes 
if is His own example (Jn 13"), interpreted as in 
Jn 1853 into a new commandment of love like His 
own. Sometimes it is the example of the heavenly 
Father, whose love, impartial and inexhaustible, 
is the pattern for His children (Mt 55), It is by 
this standard of love that all the nations are un- 
consciously judging themselves now, and will be 
judged by Him at last (Mt 25°-), Sometimes it is 
represented as ‘the will of my Father who is in 
heaven’ (Mt 77! 125°), All these modes of conceiv- 
ing the standard of disciple life, though not 
annulling ‘the law’ but fulfilling it, are neverthe- 
less indifferent to it, either as a historic document 
or as a national institution. 

(zd) Jesus distinguishes within the law between 
its weightier matters—judgment, mercy, and faith ; 
and its more trivial ones—the tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin (Mt 23” || Lk 11”). This is not 
exactly the same as to say that He subordinated 
the ritual to the moral, though no doubt He did. 
Nothing could put this more forcibly than Mt 5”. 
A man is to leave his gift before the altar, to be 
reconciled to his brother. There is no law except 
love; no statute that can be pleaded against it, 
no rite so solemn but must give way to it. The 
tendency of legalism is to reduce all command- 
ments to a level; they are all ps of a divine 
law, and it is not for nen to pick and choose be- 
tween them; and the Jewish conscience, to which 
the law was one law and God’s law, could not find 
itself at home in the division of it into ritual and 
moral. For it there was a moral obligation to 
keep what we call the ritual law. But as this 
distinction of Jesus mastered the mind, the sense 
of moral proportion came back, and it was felt, by 
some at least, that there were elements in the law 
which were waxing old and ready to vanish away. 

(6) Jesus expressly and formally criticised the 
law as it was interpreted in the conscience and 
practice of His countrymen. In Mt 5*-* we have 
a series of illustrations. The sixth commandment 
(v.714-), the seventh (v.2""), thelaw of perjury (v.**), 
the lex talionis (v.8"), the law as to the treatment 
of neighbours and enemies (v.*"*), are discussed in 
succession. Jt is not always clear when it is the 
letter of the OT itself, and when it is only the 
current legal rendering of it, which is under 
review; but in either case Jesus adopis a free 
critical attitude towards it, and exalts it to a new 
power. On one of the subjects touched in this 

' chapter, in connexion with the seventh command- 
nent, namely, the law of marriage and divoree, 

Jesus on another oceasion tacitly withdrew a per- 
mission which He recognized as conceded by the 
Mosaic law (ἐπέτρεψεν Μωυσῆς), in the interest 
of the ideal of marriage. ‘ Because of your hard- 
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ness of heart Moses allowed you to put away your 
wives, but from the beginning it was not so’ (Mt 
198 || Mk). The question was one on which Jewish 
schools were divided, and Jesus legislates upon it 
in independence, indeed, of Dt 24, but in harmony 
with the law embodied in the creation narrative, 
Gn 24%, From the point of view of legalism it is 
impossible to say why the authority of Dt should 
be relative and that of Gn absolute; and the 
positiveness with which Christ pronounces marriage 
indissoluble, except by the sin which, zwso facto, 
annuls it, shows that He has completely tran- 
scended the legal standpoint. (See, further, art. 
MARRIAGE). ‘The same holds of His criticism of 
the Sabbath law, the subject on which He came 
most frequently into conflict with His country- 
men: cf. Mt 191-12 (the disciples plucking the ears 
of corn; the healing of the withered hand); Lk 
13/°-!” (the woman with a spirit of infirmity), 14}: 
(the dropsical man); Jn δ᾽. (the paralytic at 
Bethesda) ; Jn 9 (the blind man restored to sight). 
Ci. Lk 6° (0) ; the incident of the man working on 
the Sabbath). Here it is impossible to say that Jesus 
was hostile to the law of God, or toany ideal of the 
Sabbath having its roots inthe OT. But He was 
irreconcilably hostile to the accumulation of tradi- 
tional human precepts into which the prohibition of 
labour, in the interest of man and beast, had been 
expanded by the perverse ingenuity of the scribes 
(ci. Schtirer, GJV*? 11. 470ff. [HU P τι. ii. 96 {17}. 
He was hostile to the method of interpretation 
which defeated God’s purpose in giving the law, and 
changed a blessing into a burden. He was espe- 
cially indignant that on a day which was made 
for man He should be forbidden to do works of 
humanity, by exercising His power to heal. As 
Son of Man, the head of the kingdom in which 
humanity was to come to its rights, He claimed 
to be Lord of the Sabbath, and to judge all 
statutes concerning it according to their agreement, 
or disagreement with its humane intention. It is 
in connexion with conflicts of this kind that we 
first read of His enemies plotting His death (Mk 
3°): He wounded their pride in their legal holiness 
too deeply to be forgiven. It is one of the defects 
of legalism that the less the grounds of the law 
can bediscerned—in other words, the more positive 
and arbitrary it is—the greater seems the merit 
of punctually observing it. Hence the numberless 
prohibitions into which the fourth commandment 
had been developed had a greater importance for 
the legally-trained conscience than the weightier 
matters of the law ; and the assumption of free- 
dom toward them, as by Jesus, was regarded as 
the most daring impiety. How far the teaching 
and Ἢ en of Jesus were immediately grasped 
by His followers we cannot tell; there are indica- 
tions in the Gospel (Lk 1317) that there were many 
prepared to appreciate them, Butif in relation to 
the Sabbath and to the law of marriage we can 
say that Jesus criticised the legalistic practice of 
His time by reference to the ideal enshrined in 
the OT itself, we are on different ground when we 
come to consider— 
(f) The attitude of Jesus to what we should 
call the ritual law—that part of the law and 
custom of the Jews which was purely positive, and 
in which there was really no ethical content. As 
far, indeed, as this was represented by the cultus 
of the nation, He treated it with at least silent 
respect. We do not know that He was ever 
resent at a sacrifice, but neither do we hear that 
e ever denounced sacrifice. He ccrtainly spoke 
of the temple as His Father’s house, aud as destined 
te bea house of prayer for all nations; and in a 
flame of zeal He drove from it the traders who 
made it a market-place and aden of robbers (Mt 
217 |). He paid the temple tribute, not, indeed, 
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because He was bound to do so,—on the contrary, 
He, and His disciples also, as the king’s children, 
were free from such imposts,—but to avoid offence 
(Mt 17°47), He did not shrink from touching 
the leper (Mt 81*), being raised above the thought 
of ceremonial pollution; but He told him to go 
and show himself to the priest, and offer the 
gift which Moses commanded, for a testimony to 
them. There is a combination here of inward 
liberty and indifference, with a formal outward 
respect determined by circumstances, and neces- 
sarily ceasing with them. Cf. also Lk 1713, (In 
this connexion it may be noted that the idea of 
σκάνδαλον as a thing to be avoided in conduct is 
part of the new moral ideal of Jesus, dependent on 
the primacy He gives to love; we are bound to 
consider others—as He did, for instance, in paying 
the temple tax—with a consideration which we 
may not need ourselves; and to deny this con- 
sideration, and out of selfishness injure others 
or lead them into sin, is denounced by Him in 
the most passionate words, Mt 18°), But there is 
one point in which, according to the evangelic 
tradition, Jesus completely broke not only with 
the practice of His time, but with the law of Moses 
itseli—the distinction, namely, between clean and 
unclean foods, and the observance of various ritual 
purifications by washing, Mk 7+, Mt 1δ:- ‘The 
discussion here starts from the violation by His 
disciples of ‘the tradition of the elders.’ ΤῸ this, 
naturally, Jesus could allow no authority; but 
Hie went further, and assailed it as a morally 
malignant thing which practically annulled the 
law of God. He appealed to Scripture (6.0. to the 
fifth commandment, Mk 7955) against this tradi- 
tion—to the law of God against the ordinance of 
man—precisely as the Reformers appealed to the 
Bible against the Church (Holtzmann, NT Theol. 
i. 141). But in explaining to the people (‘Hear 
me, all of you, and understand’) the principle on 
which He acted, He went further still, and, as 
the evangelist expressly asserts, ‘made all meats 
clean’ (καθαρίζων πάντα τὰ Bpoyara, Mk 7). In Lk 
11*7 the same subject is treated more from the 
point of view of indifference; it is only when the 
dish is filled with the proceeds of rapine that there 
is anything offensive in insisting on its being out- 
wardly (2.6. Levitically) clean; but in Lk 10% (the 
mission of the Seventy) there may be a reference 
to the more thorough view. The missionaries are 
to eat and drink what they are offered, with no 
needless scruples. This decisive breach with the 
law was felt to be what it was both by the 
opponents of Jesus and by Jesus Himself: ‘Then 
came the disciples and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended when they 
heard this saying?’ ... ‘Let them alone,’ He 
answered ; ‘they are blind guides; and if the blind 
guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit’ (Mt 
15), 

It is at this point, where this decisive breach with 
legalism is accomplished, that Jesus is compelled 
to leave Palestine (Mt 157! || Mk), to give up the 
attempt to win the people, and devote [Himself to 
the training of the Twelve. It was only to a select 
company that His mind could now be unfolded; a 
creat gulf had been fixed between Him and the 
worshippers of the law, across which no under- 
standing was possible. Nor do the Gospels give 
us the means of knowing how far He was able to 
carry the education of the Twelve on this subject. 
The ‘meats and drinks and divers washings’ were 
part of a system; what of the remaining part of 
it? What of all that element of the law which 
was identified with the temple and its worship? 
What even of the 
| covenant sign, circumcision? As for the temple, 


| He predicted its fall, and with it the collapse of 
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the ritual worship. But was this element in the 
law to have fulfilment through Him, or was it 
only to be destroyed? The one hint we have of an 
answer to this is the fact that Jesus spoke of His 
own death as the basis of a (new) covenant between 
God and man—that covenant which Jeremiah fore- 
told (31°44), which has as its fundamental blessing 
the forgiveness of sins. ‘To connect the forgiveness 
of sins with the shedding of blood is in the Bible 
inevitably to conceive the shedding of blood as 
sacrificial ; only sacrificial blood atones for sin. 
In the great word spoken at the Supper, therefore, 
Jesus hints at a fulfilment in His own person of 
that whole side of the law which has to do with 
approaching God in worship, Mt 26%. He gives 
the impulse and the justification to that inter- 
pretation of His life and death in relation to the 
(Levitical) law which we afterwards find in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. 

Qn the whole, then, it may be said that the 
attitude of Jesus to the law was that of entire 
loyalty to it as the revelation of God’s will, entire 
comprehension of it in its prineiple and aim, entire 
subordination of every expression of it to its prin- 
ciple, entire superiority to all human interpreta- 
tions of it, as designed perhaps for its greater 
security, but actually making it of no effect ; and 
entire indifference, not indeed to the law as con- 
stituting an order for approaching God in worship, 
but to those elements in the law which, because 
in themselves without ethical significance, operated. 
to corrupt conscience, and to divide men from one 
another without moral ground. 

Il. ΤῊΝ ATTITUDE OF THE EARLY CHURCH TO 
THE LAW, AND ESPECIALLY THE PRACTICE AND 
TEACHING OF ST. PAUL.—A. At first the law 
presented no problem to the Christian society. 
All the members of that society were Jews, and 
devout Jews. The Ananias who baptized St. Paul 
is described as εὐλαβὴς κατὰ τὸν νόμον, and as having 
testimony borne to him by all the Jews inhabiting 
Damascus (Ac 22), and this character was no 
doubt typical. The early Christians, in company 
with the apostles, assiduously frequented the 
temple (Ac 2% 81 5! 20); the observance of the 
law, so far as it was observed by common people, 
would be a matter of instinet with them—a part of 
their nationality, the relation of which to their 
religion never presented itself to their minds. The 
charges made against them by the priests have 
never any reference to the law, and the proofs 
adduced for the Messiahship of Jesus, which seem 
to have filled a considerable space in apostolic 
preaching, were related not to the law, but to 
prophecy. As far as the Bk. of Acts gives us 
any indication, difficulty first emerged in connexion 
with the preaching of St. Stephen. He was 
charged with speaking ‘ blasphemous words against 
Moses and against God’; with incessantly ‘speak- 
ing words against this Holy Place and against 
the law’; with saying that ‘Jesus of Nazareth 
will destroy this place, and change the customs 
which Moses delivered to us’ (Ac 6). From these 
accusations we can only infer that the new wine 
was beginning to burst the old bottles, and that 
the enemies of Christianity, with senses sharpened 
by hatred and fear, saw perhaps sooner than its 
friends that it was essentially irreconcilable with 
the established legalism of the Jewish Church. It 
was divine and human; Judaism was national and 
traditional ; it could not harmonize finally with the 
traditional and national framework. But in the 
Christian society itself, so natural was it for Jews 
to live as Jews, even after they accepted Jesus as 
the Christ, that the difficulty was not felt. 

This difficulty was first forced on the attention 
of every one by the circumstances attendant on 
the reception of Cornelius into the Church. While 
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St. Peter, divinely led from Joppa to Ceesarea, 
was yet preaching the gospel in Cornelius’ house, 
the Holy Spirit fell on all those who heard the 
word (Ac 10“). The circumcised believers who 
were there were amazed, but St. Peter saw the 
significance of the event, and at once had them 
received into the Church by baptism, and associ- 
ated familiarly with them (Ac 115). When his 
conduct—which really meant that the ceremonial 
law, as a Jewish national law, separating the Jews 
as God’s people from all others, had ceased to have 
religious significance—was called in question at 
Jerusalem (Ac 11"), he defended it ΒΈΡΘΤΕΝΙ 
with the full consciousness of what it meant. ‘If 
God gave them the same gift as he gave us also 
when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was I that I should obstruct God?’ (ef. Ac 15%), 
It is implied here that the gift of God—in other 
words the Holy Ghost—is the essential of Chris- 
tianity, and the only one; where it is found, 
nothing else counts, and no questions are to be 
raised ; circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision 
is nothing. But if this is so, then (so far as it is a 
term of communion and a condition of salvation) 
does not the law as a whole, to which men were 
bound by circumcision, cease to have any religious 
significance? Is it not possible already to define 
the Church as a society in which there is neither 
Jew nor Greek ?* 

This inference, which was involved in St. Peter’s 
conduct, and in his defence of it, was not, however, 
clearly drawn at once. The exceptional case of 
Cornelius was regarded as exceptional; one man 
and his family could not make a Church, and this 
isolated instance might yore rather than en- 
lighten the simple-minded. But with the ex- 
tension of the Church to Antioch, and especially 
with its extension beyond Antioch through the 
mission conducted by Paul and Barnabas, the 
subject was brought up with greater urgency. In 
the account of the first mission of these apostles, 
we have a hint of the peculiar Pauline attitude to 
the law: ‘in this man (Jesus) every one who be- 
lieves is justified from all things from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses,’ Ac 13”. It 
is not in this, however, but in the doctrine of a 
crucified Messiah, and perhaps in persoual jealousy, 
that an explanation may be found of the opposi- 
tion offered to the mission en route. Not Jewish 
Christians attached to the law, but Jews who were 
not Christians at all, resisted the preachers. 

When Paul and Barnabas returned, they summed 
up the result of their mission in the words: ‘God 
has opened the door of faith to the Gentiles,’ Ac 
1428. But this ‘conversion of the Gentiles,’ though 
the news of it caused great joy in Pheenicia and 
Samaria (Ac 15°), awakened very different feelings 
even in Christian circles at Jerusalem. Emissaries 
from Jerusalem insisted on teaching (ἐδίδασκον, Ac 
152) the brethren at Antioch—men who had be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ and received the Holy Ghost 
—that without circumcision they could not be 
saved. It was a deliberate challenge not only to 
the work of Paul and Barnabas, but, as they 
believed, to the work of God; and as it involved 
the unity of the Chureh, it was arranged that Paul 
and Barnabas with some brethren from Antioch 
should go to settle it with the apostles and_ elders 
at Jerusalem. It was not a question on which the 
apostles to the Gentiles could compromise; and 
everything depended, not indced for the future 
of Christianity, but for the present peace of the 
Church, on the conciliatory spirit and insight of 
the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem. Room was 
eiven for discussion (Ac 15"), but the question was 
settled by the argument of St. Peter—an argument 


* We have assumed above that the Cornelius episode ie 
historical, and also in its right place. 
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identical in principle with that of ch. 11: ‘God 
who knows the heart bore witness to them (the 
Gentiles) in that he gave them the Holy Spirit 
just as he did to us; and he made no distinction 
between us and them, in that he purified their 
hearts by faith.’ For the Gentiles, at all events, 
a place in the Church and a part in salvation is in 
no way dependent on circumcision, or on keeping 
the law of Moses. This was the principle for 
which St. Paul contended ; and it was in consist- 
ency with it that he refused to have Titus cir- 
cumcised on the occasion of this visit to the 
Jewish Church (Gal 23), and that he withstood 
St. Peter to the face when, during a subsequent 
visit to Antioch, he yielded to Jewish pressure, 
and withdrew from fellowship with Gentile be- 
lievers. 

The recognition of this principle on both sides 
does not discredit the decree of Ac 15*4-, The 
decree is a measure of expediency, necessarily of a 
temporary character, but one to which (in the in- 
terests of peace and of the Church’s unity) St. Paul 
could easily enough agree—once his principle had 
been recognized. Where Judaism was focused, 
in Jerusalem for instance, the law would assert 
itself as inevitably as nationality or patriotism ; 
in purely Gentile Churches no question as to its 
place in revelation or its religious significance 
might ever be raised; in places where Jew and 
Gentile were much in contact there would no 
doubt be inconsistencies, misunderstandings, and 
practical compromises and accommodations of 
various sorts. Of these the decree is a specimen. 

B. The centre of interest in the NT is now in 
the practice and the doctrine of St. Paul.—(a) In 
the course of his second mission he visited Europe, 
and in a few verses of the lst Ep. to the Corinthians, 
written to a Church founded in the course of this 
mission, he gives a clear and precise account of the 
principles on which he acted. ‘Being free from 
all, I made myself a slave to all, that I might gain 
the more. And I became to the Jews as a Jew, 
that I might gain Jews; to those under law, as 
under law, not being myself under law, that 1 
might gain those under law; to those without law 
(i.e. the Gentiles as ‘outlaws’ from the Jewish 

oint of view), as without law, not being without 
aw to God, but under law to Christ (ἔννομος be- 
cause the Christian lives in the law, he is not 
under it ag one to whom it speaks from without 
and from above, and whom it oppresses), that I 
might gain those without law’ (on the whole 
passage 1Co 92 see the masterly πούς of 
Edwards, Comm. ad loc.). It is in pursuance of 
this policy that St. Paul at the outset of this 
journey circumcises Timothy (Ac 16%), and delivers 
to the Churches on his route the decree of the 
Jerus. Council (Ac 16%); it is still in pursuance of 
it that he preaches at Corinth a gospel to which 
everything is indifferent but Jesus Christ crucified 
(1 Co 91), and declares that circumcision is nothing 
and uncireumcision nothing (1 Co 738), 

In these verses in 1 Co it may be assumed that 
St. Paul is interpreting the principle on which he 
had acted when at Corinth, and on which he acted 
everywhere. The man who is ealled (i.e. who 
becomes a Christian) uncircumcised is not to cir- 
cumcise himself; the man who is circumcised when 
the call comes to him is not to undo or disguise the 
fact : as far as the gospel and membership in the 
Chureh are concerned, circumcision and uncircum- 
cision are neither here nor there. It is of this 
principle and practice that St. Paul says: so I 
ordain in all the Churches (1 Co 71). The Jewish 
opposition to St. Paul at Corinth seems also to 
have fastened on this aspect of his work: it no 
longer flowed from personal jealousy, as probably 
in Galatia. The charge laid against him before 


Gallio was that he persuaded men to worship God 
παρὰ τὸν νόμον (Ac 18), by which is no doubt meant, 
in violation of the Mosaic law. Judaism was a 
religio licita, and as the teaching of St. Paul was 
frankly indifferent to the national character in 
virtue of which the law possessed this publie 
standing, his enemies thought to bring him within 
the scope of the Roman law as violating it. Yet 
with all this he was anxious to maintain com- 
munion with the mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
at the close of his journey formally paid his re- 
spects to it once more (Ac 18”). 

(ὁ) To the third mission of St. Paul, which is 
ordinarily dated as commencing 55 or 56 [Turner, 
52] A.D., belong the great controversial Epistles, 
1 and 2 Co, Gal, and Ro, in which his doctrine of 
the law (for he was obliged both by his spiritual 
experience and by the challenges of his adversaries 
to have a doctrine) is expounded in all its aspects. 
Law in a sense is the subject of all, but especiall 
of the two last named. The very frequency with 
which the word occurs is significant. It is found 
o2 times in Gal, 76 times in Ro, 8 times in 1 Co; 
elsewhere in the Epistles ascribed to St. Paul only 
6 times. In Gal the reference is mainly to what we 
should call law in its ritual aspect, for the claim 
made on the Christians of Galatia by the Judaizers 
was that they should submit to be circumcised ; in 
Ro, on the other hand, it is the moral law which 
is the subject of discussion. Yet this distinction 
is not one which would be present, at least vividly, 
to St. Paul’s mind. He thinks of the law as one, 
and as the law of God; and his point is that 
statutory obedience is not the way of salvation. 
Much of the difficulty which his opponents had 
in understanding St. Paul must have been due 
to the apparently (and inevitably) equivocal atti- 
tude which he assumed to the religion of Israel. 
On the one hand, the gospel was a specifically new 
thing. It was independent of the law. It did for 
him what the law could not do (Ro 88). It had to 
be defined by contrast with the law ; sometimes it 
seemed as if it could be defined only by opposition 
to the law, as in 2 Co 3 where they are confronted 
as γράμμα and πνεῦμα, as ἀποκτέννειν and ἕξωοποιεῖν, 
as KaTaxpiots aNd δικαιοσύνη, aS τὸ καταργούμενον and 
τὸ μένον. Even in Ro, which is written in a more 
conciliatory mood, pains are taken to show that 
in principle the two religions (the law and faith, 
works and grace, wages and promise) are mutually 
exclusive (Ro 4). On the other hand, the con- 
nexion of the new religion with the old is as in- 
dubitable. The δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ preached in the 
gospel may be χωρὶς νόμου, yet it is witnessed to by 
the Jaw and the prophets (Ro 3”, cf. 1%!" 10°"), 
The last passage referred to is particularly striking, 
for in it St. Paul applies to the gospel words 
spoken by Moses about the law, and that for the 
very purpose of pointing the superiority of the 
gospel to the law. In other words, he read the 
OT as a Christian book, and yet proved from it 
the thesis that the OT religion was not Chris- 
tianity. But though this inevitable formal diff- 
culty must often have led to misunderstanding in 
controversy, it is no more than formal, and the 
apostle’s position is intelligible enough. The OT, 
if regarded as a code, is not Cliristian, is indeed 
antichristian, as every religion based on statutes 
and therefore legal in spirit must be; but as a 
revelation it has the promise of Christianity in 
it, and bears witness to the gospel. 

(6) Before examining St. Paul’s doctrine, or thie 
various suggestions of his Epistles, on the law, it is 
necessary to observe more closely his use of the 
word. (a) He sometimes has it with, sometimes 
without, the article. The question has been 
raised whether the meaning is the same in the two 
cases. If we ask questions which were not present 
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to the mind of the writers whom we are interpre- 
ting, we are apt to get unreal and unreliable 
answers ; and in answering this question there has 
been little agreement among scholars. No doubt 
when St. Paul says ‘ the law,’ without any quali- 
fication, he is thinking of the law of Moses. There 
was nothing else in the world to describe by that 
name. The one specimen exhausted the species. 
Is anything else meant when he speaks of ‘law’ 
without so defining it? The answer given by such 
scholars as Lightfoot and Gifford is that in such 
cases what St. Paul has in view may indeed be the 
law of Moses, but it is that law not definitely as 
Mosaic, not as the historical institute with which 
the Jews were familiar, but indefinitely, and 
simply in its character as legal. In spite of the 
objections of Grafe, this view seems thoroughly 
sound. Even what is regarded as a decisive case 
on the opposite side (Ro 5” νόμος δὲ παρεισῆλθεν) is 
much more efiective and relevant to the apostle’s 
argument if we render ‘ Law came in,’ instead of 
‘The Law.’ St. Paul is writing of the great 
spiritual forces which have dominated the history 
of humanity, Sin, Law, and Grace, and it is in 
their character as such, not in their historical 
definiteness, that he is coneerned with them. It 
is only when this is admitted, that what St. Paul 
says of law has any interest for others than Jews. 
It was because he could conceive of the law of 
Moses not as Mosaic, but simply as legal, that he 
could find an analogue to it among the Gentiles, 
and preach to them also a gospel (and the same 
gospel) which meant emancipation from legalism. 
The Gentiles, he says, in explaining how it is 
possible for them to be judged by God, though 
they have no law (in the sense in which Israel] had) 
yet do by nature the things required by the law, 
and so display ‘the work of the law written in 
their hearts’ (Ro 2!*). They have the idea of a 
task to be done, just as the Jews have; and there 
is ἃ ‘natural legality,’ to use an expression of 
Chalmers, in men which disposes them to aim at 
achieving righteousness in this way. The first 
thought of man, Jew or Gentile, is that he will do 
the things that are required of him,—in other 
words, keep the law,—and on the ground of what 
he thus achieves claim as of right the approbation 
of God. This is what St. Paul means by attaining 
righteousness ἐξ ἔργων νόμον, by works of law. The 
Mosaic law is included, but it is included not as 
Mosaic, but as legal, and it does not exhaust the 
concept. The law may be the form that haunts 
the mind of the ‘ natural legalist’ the world over ; 
and to all such alike, Jew or Gentile, St. Paul 
declares that the way they are treading can never 
lead to acceptance with God. It does not matter 
what the special content is which is embodied in 
the legal form; it may be mainly what we call 
ritual, as in the Hp. to the Galatians, or mainly 
what we call ethical, as in the Ep. to the Romans ; 
in no case whatever can statutory obedience con- 
stitute a claim on God or command His approba- 
tion. ‘By works of law shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight’ (Ro 3°). 

(8) There is another point to be cleared up in St. 
Paul’s use of the word. There are passages in 
which ‘ the law’ is used with a genitive in a way 
which suggests to a modern, perhaps especially to 
an English reader, that the word is used with some 
approach to the sense it now bears in physical 
science. Thus ‘the law of sin which is in my 
members’ is interpreted as the sinful mode in 
which ‘my members’ normally or habitually act 
(Ro 7%); similarly also ‘the law of the spirit of 
the life in Christ j esus’ (Ro 823. But the passage 
most relied on to prove this senseis Ro 721 εὑρίσκω 
dpa τὸν νόμον, τῷ θέλοντι ἐμοὶ ποιεῖν τὸ καλόν, ὅτι ἐμοὶ τὸ 
κακὸν παράκειται. ‘This is often interpreted to mean, 


‘I find therefore this regularly recurrent pheno: 
menon,—this ‘‘law’”’ In the sense of modern science, 
—that when I would do good, evil is present with 
me’ (so Winer, ed. Moulton, p. 697, who renders 
τὸν νόμον normam ; and ef. Meyer or Sanday and 
Headlam, ad foc.). Butthe ‘law’ of modern science 
belongs to an intellectual world which was not then 
in being, and there can be little doubt that by εὑρίσκω 
dpa τὸν νόμον St. Paul means to say, ‘this is what I 
find as far as the law is concerned,—I mean well, 
but am perpetually baffled by the presence of evil.’ 
(So Vaughan), The words τὸν νόμον refer to the 
law of Moses, under which St. Paul had his 
experience of legal religion; but it is the experi- 
ence also of every one who has tried legal religion 
in any shape, Mosaic or another. So in the other 
passages referred to above, ‘the law’ is to be 
conceived as related to a legislator, and not as 
in modern physics. ‘The law of God’ (Ro 733) is 
the law which God enjoins; the law ‘of the 
mind’ (v.*3) is the law which the νοῦς or practical 
reason of the man prescribes, or the law of God 
as re-enacted in conscience; the law of sin is the 
mode of life (not in which sin is normally ex- 
hibited, but) which Sin, personified as a rival to 
God, enjoins upon man and compels him to follow ; 
the law of the Spirit of the life in Christ Jesus is 
the mode of life (not in which spirit acts auto- 
matically, and on the analogy of a physical force, 
but) which the Spirit authoritatively prescribes, 
and, as being in its essence impulse as well as law, 
enables man freely to realize. 

There are, however, cases in which the genitive 
with νόμος is of a different kind, and in which νόμος 
itself seems to be used in a larger sense, almost= 
‘religion,’ as something instituted by God. Thus 
in Ro 38% St. Paul says boasting 1s summarily 
excluded, and asks διὰ ποίου νόμου ; through what 
sort of law? In other words, What sort of char- 
acter must we suppose Christianity as a divine 
institution to possess, in order that this result 
must follow? Isit to be characterized by works, 
or by faith? The latter, says St. Paul: the geni- 
tives in the verse being those of the characterizing 
quality. In v.%! of the same chapter νόμον is 
ambiguous. It may refer to the OT religion as a 
whole; and then the answer to the question, Do 
we annul (the) Law through faith? would be given 
in ch. 4, where St. Paul shows that the justi- 
fication of Christians has its prototype in that of 
Abraham,—in other words, that the old order is 
confirmed (ἱστάνομεν), not subverted, by the new. 
But νόμον may be generic, and the question may 
mean, Do we then annul Law—all that has ever 
been known as moral order, all that has ever been 
supposed to safeguard morality whether of Mosaic 
or other origin—by our faith, 2.6. by our new 
Christian religion? In this case, the proof of the 
assertion that we do not annul but establish Law 
by Faith—that the Christian religion is the only 
effective guarantee of morality—is given, not in 
ch. 4, but in chs. 6-8, where Christianity is shown 
to involve the possession of the Holy Spirit. 

(4) We may now proceed to notice more particu- 
larly what St. Paul teaches about Law, bearing in 
mind that it was through the Mosaic law that he 
obtained the experience out of which he speaks, 
but that he speaks for the benefit of men who may 
have had a similar experience although they had 
never heard of Moses; in other words, that even 
where he is formally discussing the Law, it is Law 
itself, in all that is characteristic of it as legal, 
which he is really concerned with. 

(1) As regards its place in_ history, it is an 
entirely subordinate thing. The great spiritual 
powers which have had dominance in the life of man 
are Sin and Grace ; in comparison with them, Law 
isa minor matter. Sin entered the world (εἰσῆλθεν, 
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Ro 5”), and so did Grace, but Law only παρεισῆλθεντ-ε 
entered as an accessory, or in a subordinate capacity 
(Ro 5”), To a Jew, the most important figure in 
religion was Moses; St. Paul argues that the 
importance of Moses in the spiritual history of 
humanity is an entirely inferior thing when com- 
pared to that of Adam or of Christ. This is the 
purport also of the argument in Gal 3!*-, where he 
aims at showing that the Promise—i.e. the Chris- 
tian religion as it was announced to Abraham, 
and in a sense imparted to him—was not con- 
ditioned by the Law, which came 400 years after- 
wards, and that not by the immediate act of God, 
but ‘ordained through angels, by the hand of a 
mediator. It is not so clear whether St. Paul 
regarded Law, or the reign of Law, either in its 
more statutory form as in Israel, or in its vaguer 
form as present to conscience among the Gentiles, 
as a positive preparation for the gospel. The 
ficures of the prison-house and the παιδαγωγός in 
Gal 3%! hardly amount to this. As Lightfoot 
remarks, ‘the tempting explanation of παιδαγωγός 
eis Χριστόν, *‘one to conduct us to the school of 
Christ,” ought probably to be abandoned.’ Els 
Χριστόν really means ‘until Christ came.’ During 
the pre-Christian stage of our life we were ‘ shut 
up and kept in ward under the law’; it was our 
prison and our moral guardian, but St. Paul does 
not regard it as leading us to Christ. The παιδα- 
ywyés was a slave who had to exercise a certain 
moral restraint over the boy under his charge; the 
law, too, was servile, an inferior type of religion, 
and all it could do by itself was to attempt a 
similar restraint. 

(2) On the mode in which Law acts in the indi- 
vidual who lives under it, St. Paul has much to 
say. (a) It brings the knowledge, especially the 
full knowledge (ἐπίγνωσις) of sin, Ro 3° 418 and 
esp. 774 51 had not known sin, but through the 
law,’ ete. The description of spiritual experience in 
to 71:25 15. not to be mechanically imterpreted ; it 
belongs to what may be called ‘ideal biography.’ It 
is neither the experience of the regenerate nor of 
the unregenerate man, but the experience, if one 
night say so, of the unregenerate man seen through 
regenerate eyes, interpreted by a regenerate mind ; 
it 18 individual experience, but universalized ; it is 
not a deposition for a law court, but some kind of 
essential eternal truth. It contains much of St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the law—a doctrine resting on 
experience of his own. The starting-point is 
purely ideal. ‘I was alive without the law (χωρὶς 
νόμου) once.’ This is not a date which can be fixed 
in any one’slife. There is not really a golden age, 
a happy time to which we can look back, when we 
had no conscience, and therefore no bad conscience. 
It is, however, the assumed starting-point of the 
spititual life for St. Paul. Τὺ lasts till its peace is 
invaded by the Law. When the commandment 
comes, sin wakes up to life, and the man dies. 
The prohibition of the Law reveals to man his 
antagonism to it. The Law comes to him, from 
without, and it 2s without: man and the law, the 
very moment the law appears as such, are dis- 
covered to be in some kind of antagonism to each 
other ; conscience first exists as a bed conscience. 

(3) The law not only brings the full conscious- 
ness of sin, it also brings its doom. The law works 
wrath, Ro 4%. There isa‘ curse of the law’ which 
comes upon all who violate 1t. To know that one 
has broken the law is to know that he is subject 
to this curse. The dooin of death stares him in 
the face. St. Paul nowhere gives an analysis of 
θάνατος, OY κατάρα, OY κατάκριμα, Or any of the words 
he uses in this connexion, and it is merely mis- 
leading to introduce such distinctions as physical, 
spiritual, and cternal death to interpret his mean- 
ing. That death which is the doom or curse of 


the law is one awful indivisible thing, which only 
a despairing conscience can realize, and which 18 
too overwhelming to be the subject of such dis- 
tinctions. It includes in every case the feeling 
that God, whose the Law is, is against those who 
have broken it. 

(y) The Law, according to St. Paul, stimulates 
sin, and was given for that very purpose. ‘The 
Lawcame in beside, that the trespass might abound,’ 
Ro 5°, The Law was added τῶν παραβάσεων χάριν, 
Gal 311; where ‘ because of transgressions’ must be 
interpreted on the analogy of Ro 5° ἕνα πλεονάσῃ 
τὸ παράπτωμα. Cf. also Ro 7 ‘that sin through the 
commandment,’ ¢.e. through the law in one of the 
injunctions or prohibitions composing it, ‘might 
become exceeding sinful.’ This is one of the most 
daring points in St. Paul’s doctrine, yet it rests on 
the familiar psychological fact that prohibition 
provokes resistance. When the law —any law 
whatever—says ‘Do not,’ there is something in 
man which is inclined to say ‘I will.’ The 
peculiarity is that St. Paul represents God as 
availing Himself of this characteristie of human 
nature in order (indirectly) to prepare man for 
salvation. When he says that the purpose for 
which Law came in was that the trespass might 
abound, the purpose is conceived as God’s. It is 
as though God saw that the only way to get man 
to accept His righteousness was to make him 
despair of his own, and the way to make him 
despair of his own was to subject him to a dis- 
cipline under which the sin that was in him 
would reveal its exceeding sinfulness, its irresistible 
tyrannical strength, and annihilate all his hopes. 
It is in this connexion of ideas that St. Paul says 
the law is the strength of sin, 1 Co 1555, No doubt 
it was at this point that his doetrine would seem 
most impious to a pious Jew. The Law, his 
adversary would naturally assume, was given to 
be kept. It was given to guide man in the way 
of life, to be a light to his feet and a lamp to his 
path. It was a kind of insanity—so it would seem 
to him—to represent it as given to stimulate sin, 
to counteract its own nature, defeat its own pur- 
pose, and lead to its own supersession by a new 
religion. but, in reality, Law is used in two 
different senses by the parties to this controversy. 
The Jewish interlocutor whom we have supposed 
is thinking of the whole OT revelation, which is 
not necessarily legal at all; St. Paul is thinking 
of it specifically as legal, as that system of statutes 
and traditions to which it had been reduced in the 
Pharisaie circles in which he had been brought up; 
and he is interpreting God’s purpose in giving the 
law through his own experience—surely an ex- 
perience in which the hand and purpose of God 
could be traced—under those conditions. If ex- 
perience proved anything, it proved that God 
could mean nothing by the law (as St. Paul had 
known it) except to make a full revelation of sin. 
It was not meant to bring salvation, it was meant 
to bring despair. 

(6) But though the law acts in this paradoxical 
way, and does so in pursuance of God’s purpose, 
God is not to blame for the sin;which is multiplied, 
nor is the character of the law itself in the least 
degree compromised. The law is spiritual and 
holy. Both πνευματικός and ἅγιος are words which 
indieate the connexion of the law with God. The 
commandment, the prohibition or precept in which 
the law expresses itself, is holy (=divine), just 
(=answering to the relations which subsist be- 
tween God and man, or between men themselves), 
and good (=morally beneficent). The explanation 
of the disastrous working of the law (disastrous, 
though God’s grace makes it an indirect, prepara- 
tion for the gospel) is to be found in man himself, 
and especially in his nature as flesh: ‘I am 
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σάρκινος, a creature of flesh, sold under sin,’ Ro 
71 


The law, perhaps, ought to be able to do for us 
something quite different from what it actually 
does; but 1t cannot do that other thing; it is 
weak ‘through the flesh,’ Ro 8°. St. Paul nowhere 
explains how the flesh has come to have this 
peculiar, native, invincible antipathy to the law, 
and this is not the place to inquire; it is enough 
to notice that it is on his conception (which like 
all his other conceptions is not an abstract but an 
experimental one) of what the flesh is, that the 
most characteristic part of his doctrine of the law 
depends. It is because the flesh is what it is that 
the law stimulates sin, plunges man into despair, 
and so prepares him for the gospel, 2.6. for a divine 
righteousness to which ‘works of law’ contribute 
nothing, though witness is borne to it ‘by the law 
and the prophets.’ The flesli and the law together 
explain the universal need and the universal 
craving for redemption. 

(3) It is necessary, however, to define the relation 
of law and gospel more closely. It is true that the 
law contributes nothing tothe gospel: nostatutory 
obedience whatsoever enters into the δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦ preached by St. Paul to sinners whom the 
law has brought to despair. But the law is not 
ignored by the gospel. It is God’s law. It is 
enforced by the most terrible sanctions: its sen- 
tence of condemnation, its curse, its doom of death, 
are awful realities, and cannot simply be passed 
by. Nor in St. Paul’s gospel are they passed by. 
The very heart of that gospel is Christ’s relation to 
the law—His relation to the law, not merely as a 
law which issues commandments, but as a law 
which has pronounced sentence upon man. When 
Christ is said to be made under law, to redeem 
them that are under law, it is this which is in 
view: St. Paul has a gospel to preach to men 
under the condemnation of the law, because that 
condemnation has been taken on Himself by Christ. 
This is the idea which explains all the formulz the 
apostle uses in describing the redeeming work of 
Christ, and which explains above all the fact that 
the redeeming work of Christ is so constantly 
identified with His death. Death is the doom of 
sin, the sanction, the curse, the sentence of the 
law ; and in dying for us Christ recognized without 
abatement the utmost claims of the law as ex- 
pressive of the holy will of God. It is in this 
sense that He is said to have become a eurse for 
us, and to have been made sin for us by God: it is 
in this sense also that God is said in Him to have 
condemned sin in the flesh. All these passages (Gal 
3)8 441, 2 Co 574, Ro 8°) describe the same thing: the 
absolute honour paid to the law by Christ in freely 
submitting to that death in which the law’s con- 
demnation of humanity is expressed. 

We do not discredit this connexion of ideas by 
saying that death is merely physical, and that the 
conception of it as the doom of sin is fantastic or 
mythological. Nothing that happens to man is 
merely physical. All that happens to a spiritual 
being has in the last resort a spiritual meaning ; 
and when death is interpreted (not through its 
physiological antecedents or conditions, but as it 
must be by the philosopher, the moralist, and the 
theologian) through the conscience, it will be hard 
to find for it any other significance than that which 
St. Paul accepts. It is the dreadful experience in 
which conscience sees not the debt of nature, but 
the wages of sin; and it is as such that Christ is 
conceived as submitting to it. 

The same holds of the more elaborate passage 
Ro 37-26, Christ is there represented as set forth 
‘as a propitiation, . . . in his blood, with a view 
to demonstrate God’s righteousness, owing to the 


passing by of foregone sins in the forbearance of | 
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God.’ The idea is that God’s treatment of sin 
hitherto—His suspense of judgment—cast a shadow 
on His righteousness: it might be questioned 
whether God was really concerned about the 
difference between right and wrong. But at the 
eross His righteousness has been cleared from this 
shadow. How? Because there the doom of sin 
has fallen upon His own Son. Nothing could 
show more conclusively that God was inexorable, 
irreconcilable to sin—that God’s law was an in- 
violable law. There is nothing in the argument of 
Weiss (Comm. on Ito 335) that punishment and pro- 
pitiation are alternatives between which God had 
to choose, but which had nothing to do with each 
other. God chose to make propitiation for the sin 
of the world, and He did it, according to St. Paul,— 
not in this passage only, but in all the others cited 
above,—in the following way: He sent His Son to 
take the sin of the world upon Him in all those 
consequences of it in which His eondemnation and 
the sanctity of His law are expressed, and especi- 
ally, therefore, in death. Death in Christ’s case 
has propitiatory significance,—in other words, it is 
the basis of gospel,—because it is the bearing of 
sin, the full recognition, in their full extent, of the 
Law’s claims upon man. ‘To dissolve the relation 
betwecn the Death of Christ and the sentence of 
the Law—to take the curse and condemnation 
out of the Cross—is to annihilate the gospel as 
St. Paul understood it. It is essential to a doctrine 
of atonement that it should in this sense at Icast 
‘establish the law.’ 

(4) But the question remains, What is the relation 
of the Christian to the Law, or to law in general? 
Much of the paradox of St. Paul’s teaching gathers 
round this point. In all religion, of course, from 
the point of view of ethics, there is something 
paradoxical. It belongs to religion, as such, to 
transcend the ethical point of view, yet to con- 
serve and promote, indeed to be the only effective 
means of conserving and promoting, ethical in- 
terests. Hence moralists are the most severe, if 
at times the most inept, critics of religion, and St. 
Paul’s idealism and his paradoxes together pro- 
voked and still provoke infinite comment. Yet his 
position is quite clear. On the one hand, the 
Christian has nothing more to do with law in any 
way. ‘I through law died to law that I might live 
to God.’ An exhaustive experiment of living under 
law convineed him that there was neither life nor 
righteousness to be found that way, and he was 
done with law for ever. ‘I am crucified with 
Christ; and itis no longer I who live, but Christ 
who lives in me.’ The old end of life is not 
renounced; his aim is still righteousness; but 
the old means are renounced. Righteousness is 
not to be achieved out of his own resources, 
and brought to God for His approval; it is to 
be the work of Christ dwelling in him through 
His Spirit. Law was weak through the flesh, 
and could not do what was wanted; but the 
Spirit is stronger than the flesh, and can secure 
in spite of it what the law failed to secure; 
in us (Christians), as we walk not after the 
flesh but after the spirit, ‘the just demand (τὸ 
δικαίωμα) of the law’ is fulfilled, Ro 8*. Sin has 
not dominion over us, for we are not under law 
(the working of which has been explained above 
under 2 (y)), but under grace ; law only enslaves to 
sin; but grace gives the quickening spirit and 
liberates. 

Hence in the Christian religion, as St. Paul 


| understood it, nothing statutory could have any 


place. To give a legal authority to any formal 
precept, ethical or ritual, is to shut the door of 
hope, and open again the door of despair. It is 
to contemn the Spirit, whieh is Christ’s gift, and 
the cross, by which He won it, and to renounce the 
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liberty with which He has made us free. St. Paul 
was not an antinomian (for the just demand of the 
law is to be fulfilled in all Christians), but he was 
eertainly an anomian. He recognizes no law in 
the Church but the law of the spirit of the life in 
Christ Jesus, and while that is both law and im- 
pulse it is essentially personal, and can never be 
reduced to statutory form. He can speak of 
Christianity indeed (to which eircumcision is no- 
thing and uncircumcision is nothing) as ‘the 
keeping of the commandments of God,’ 1 Co 7"; 
but all legalism is eliminated when the law is 
described as having its fulfihnent in love, Ro 13, 
Gal 5%, and ‘the law of Christ’ is explained as 
‘bearing each other’s burdens,’ Gal 6%. Legalism, 
in short, and Christianity (life in the Spirit) are to 
St. Paul mutually exclusive ideas; and though in 
a formally constituted society, 2.6. in sense a cor- 
poration in the eye of the law, a legal creed and a 
legal organization might become necessary, the 
idea that the existence of Christianity depended 
upon them could only have scemed to him a fatal 
contradiction of all that Christianity meant. 

(¢) At the close of his third mission, St. Paul 
came again to Jerusalem. He had with him the 
collection from the Gentile Churches, and was most 
eager to maintain brotherly relations between the 
Gentile and the Jewish sections of Christendom, 
though he had grave misgivings as to what might 
happen. Cf. Ac 21/74, 2 Co 8 and 9, Ro 15°54, The 
opposition to his ‘ lawless’ Christianity, which had 
followed him in all his churches and been combated 
in his four great Epistles, had been busy in Jeru- 
salem also. The native Christians there were 
devoted in their attachment to the law in its 
national aspects (πάντες ζηλωταὶ τοῦ νόμου, Ae 2179), 
They had been sedulously instructed (κατηχή- 
θησανὴ that St. Paul was teaching the Jews who 
lived abroad to apostatize from the law, neither 
eircumcising their children nor keeping the tradi- 
tional customs. This was undoubtedly the logic 
of St. Paul’s gospel, though there is no evidence, 
apart from this unscrupulous assertion, that St. 
Paul ever sought to denationalize his countrymen ; 
and it is a fair question whether St. James and his 
elders did not ask him to do something which 
would leave an essentially false impression when 
they asked him to associate himself with certain 
men in a vow, that all might know that none of 
the things which they had been drilled to believe 
about him were true, and that he himself also in 
his conduct was an observer of the law (v.*). 
Probably, in yielding to this request, St. Paul was 
carrying to an extreme the conciliatory principles 
of 1 Co 9%; but the tumult which ended in his 
imprisonment and transference to Rome prevented 
any further development of the controversy about 
law between the apostle and the Jewish Christian 


party. 

(f) The later Epistles hardly enable us to add 
anything of importance. In Eph the law as a 
national institute—the law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances, ef. Col 2"—is regarded as a 
dividing wall between Jew and Gentile; it has 
been broken down and annulled by the death of 
Christ, and with it the enmity which severed the 
two great branches of the human family; they are 
now one new man. In Col what St. Paul has to 
deal with is a movement which in its requirements 
resembles the ritualistic legalism with which he 
had been confronted in Galatia; the difference 
is that in Galatia the legalism attached itself 
directly to the law of Moses, in Colosse it seemed 
to be connected with some philosophical or theo- 
sophical system, possibly of Essene allinities, and 
therefore more exacting in its demands than the 
letter of Moses’ law. Cf. Col 2), St. Paul was 
equally irreconcilable to it in both cases, and for 
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thesamereason. Asdead with Christ, the Christian 
was dead to that whole mode of being, that whole 
conception of life, which allowed order to be pre- 
scribed from without. It was worse, of course, 
when the multiplied prohibitions, ‘Touch not, 
taste not, handle not,’ had no divine sanction (as 
the Mosaic law had) or even the pretence of it, but 
were merely a tradition of men. The conscience 
which has received the Spirit of Christ is shirking 
its own responsibilities when it allows others to lay 
down the law for it. To be perfectly free, and to 
take the whole responsibility of freedom, is the 
only way to wholesome morality and to Christian 
sanctification. ‘Therefore let no one judge you in 
eating or drinking, or in respect of a festival or 
new moon or Sabbath.’ All laws and customs as 
such tend to extinguish the feeling of personal 
responsibility, to blunt the keenness of individual 
conscience: hence to bind them on the conscience, 
in their character as legal and customary, is anti- 
christian. In Ph 3!" there is a sudden fierce flash, 
provoked we cannot tell how, of the ideas and tem- 
per that belong to the great controversial Epistles. 
In the Pastoral Epp., which represent a considerably 
later date, we can see that questions connected with 
law still engaged attention, though there is nothing 
indicative either of the passion or the interest in 
principle which characterize the earlier years of 
the apostle. ‘Titus (3°) is warned to decline μάχας 
νομικάς, 85. though the whole subject were prac- 
tically settled; and we catch the same half-con- 
temptuous tone in 1 Ti 17, where persons are 
referred to, Judaizing πὸ doubt, who wish to be νομο- 
διδάσκαλοι though they have no idea of the funetions 
of law. It may be questioned whether the two 
verses following come up to the insight of Io 7, 
but they have their own truth, and probably served 
the writer’s purpose. When the battle was prac- 
tically over, and the victory won, even St. Paul 
may have expressed himself in this almost indifferent 
commonplace; perhaps he despaired of gaining 
access to the general mind for any profounder 
statement of the truth. The legalism of the persons 
who forbade to marry and commanded to abstain 
froin meats (1 Ti 45) cannot have been Mosaic, but 
must have been of some philosophical type, akin 
to that found in Colossz. 

ΤΠ. THe LAW IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
—The Pauline affinities of the Ep. to the Hebrews 
cannot be denied, but the conception of law in it is 
very different. Law here is sometimes expressly 
the law of Moses (77 915 1038), but it is recarded 
not so much as a set of statutes to be punctually 
obeyed, as a religious constitution under which the 
nation had to worship. Cf. the use of the verb νομο- 
θετεῖν in 71} 88, The fundamental idea of the book 
is that there is one pare of God through all ages, 
though it has stood at different times in different 
relations to Him. Its relation to God, its nearness 
or distance, depends on the kind of priesthood it 
has; and when the priesthood is changed there is 
necessarily also a change of law: that is, the re- 
ligious constitution is altered, 712, The old law— 
the religious constitution under which the people 
of God lived when mediation was that of the 
Levitical priesthood—‘made nothing perfect’ (77°); 
there was no absolute or final religion then, no 
purgation of conscicnce, no sure immediate joyful 
access to God. Christianity, on the other hand— 
the religious constitution under which the people 
of God live now, when mediation is that of the 
Melchizedek priest, the Son of God—is the τελεί- 
wots of what was promised of old. The new 
covenant is legally constituted on the basis of 
better promises (8°). It has, with the definite 
outline of reality, the good things of which the 
law had only a shadow (101). 

There is nothing in St. Paul which exactly 
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corresponds to this: not even in Col 27, still less 
in what he says of the promise in Gal 3 or of 
the promises in 2Co 1”, In fact, we do not find 
in St. Paul any conception of Leviticalism as pos- 
sessing a religious significance, as dealing even in 
a pathetically disappointing way with spiritual 
necessities in man, which would find their adequate 
satisfaction only in Christ. In the Ep. to the 
Hebrews Christ is still regarded as making pro- 
pitiation for sins (2117, but His death is not put, so 

rominently as in St. Paul, in relation to the Law. 

ret in 10°%, where such emphasis is laid on Christ’s 
obedience, it is to be noted (see v.™) that the 
obedience required of Christ is specifically that, of 
a Redeemer: i.e. ex hynothesi, the obedience of 
One who becomes one with the sinful not only in 
nature but in experience and in lot (one of the 
leading thoughts of the Epistle, οἵ. 2!15), taking on 
Himself their flesh and blood, their temptations 
and discipline, the whole burden, curse, and doom 
of their sins, and so setting them free. Yet the 
difference between the conception of Law here and 
in St. Paul is seen in this, that while St. Paul ex- 
presses the result of thisredemptive death by δικαιοῦν, 
in Iiebrews it is expressed by ἁγιάξειν. In other 
words, the result to St. Paul is that there is no con- 
demnation, the claim of the Law against the indi- 
vidual is annulled; to the writer to the Hebrews 
the result is that worship is made possible ; the soul 
is able now, as it was not before, to draw near .to 
(rod; true religion is put within its reach. This 
distinction justifies us, after all, in saying that the 
distinction between moral and ritual law belongs 
to the NT. St. Paul does mainly think of law as 
inoral—God’s demand for righteousness ; Hebrews 
thinks of it as ritual—the medium through which 
or the constitution under which we worship. But 
in both cases the law comes to an end with the 
gospel. Christ finishes it as a way of attaining 
righteousness, Ro 104. Hebrews finishes it also as 
a mode of worshipping God, 13!*-, 

IV. THE LAW IN THE OTHER NT Booxs.— 
Among the remaining books of the NT, those which 
exhibit most indications of the controversy which 
had raged between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
are the Apocalypse and the Ep. of James. In the 
former (2°) the Church in Thyatira is threatened 
because it tolerates ‘the woman Jezebel who... 
teaches and seduces my servants to commit forni- 
cation, and to eat things offered to idols,’ z.e. to 
violate the compact of Ac 15%, ef. Rev 2%. There 
may have been a spurious, antinomian influence 
at work here, which appealed to St. Paul’s name, 
but it is absurd (with Renan, Saint Paul, pp. 308, 
367, L’Antechrist, p. 36311.) to regard this as a 
denunciation of St. Paul’s doctrine. Although, 
too, the Apocalypse lays great stress on works, it 
never regards them as having the character of 
statutory acts of obedience: in other words, they 
are not legal. They are the works of Jesus (2%), 
and are co-ordinated in 219 with love, faith, ministry, 
and patience (Holtzmann, NT Theol. i. 465). 
favourite expression for the Christian life (the 
keeping of the commandments of God, 1911 14!2, ef. 
3°) 1s probably borrowed, like other things in the 
Apoc., from St. Paul (1 Co 719). The conception of 
a reward (22 1118) no more proves legalism in the 
author of this book than in Jesus Himself (Mt 5). 
If there ἐδ a future which is determined according 
to man’s works, and this is the teaching not of 
Apoc. only but of the whole NT, it is neither legal 
nor servile, but only sane to let it tell on the pre- 
sent hfe. In the Gospel of St. John the numerous 
references to the law, with the exception of 1", 
have no religious interest; and there it is contrasted 


with the gospel as a less perfect revelation, grace | 


and truth (ΠΡ) 199) being the essential attributes 
of God. 


The Ep. of James is more difficult. It has often 
been treated as a document of legal Christianity, 
the aim of which is to refute the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith apart from works of law. 
But it is remarkable that the critical passage 
(214-26), in which faith and works are discussed in 
their relation to each other, never once uses the 
Pauline expression ἔργα νόμον. If the writer is 
controverting St. Paul, it must be admitted that 
he has not grasped the Pauline point of view, and 
that Luther's verdict on his work was justified. 
His conception of faith is not the same as St. Paul’s, 
and that is why he has to supplement it by works ; 
and the works by which it is supplemented, and in 
which indeed it is exhibited, are not what St. Paul 
meant by works of law. They are not acts of 
obedience to any statutory embodiment of divine 
will. As illustrated in v.°* they are rather what 
St. Paul would have called fruits of the Spirit. 
They are, if we choose to say so, the fulfilment of 
a law, but the writer takes care that we do not 
conceive the law legally. Itis a law which must 
be actually obeyed, no doubt, but it is also the law 
of liberty (1* 2!), which Christians freely and 
spontaneously fulfil; it is condensed, as in the 
teaching of Jesus, Mt 22%, into the ‘royal law,’ 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and it 
is perfect. The law, in short, is the same as the 
word of God, and to St. James this is not external 
and preceptive. There is a native affinity be- 
tween man and the word; when he receives it, it 
becomes an implanted word, a thing that strikes 
root in his nature and has power to save his 
soul (17). With this word God has begotten him ; 
it is in his heart, as Jesus promises, spirit and 
life (Jn 6%); the law, that is, is impulse as well as 
law to the Christian, and the keeping of it is 
verfect freedom. Formally a contradiction of 

aulinism, it is at bottom the same kind of ex- 
perience which is here described. To St. Paul 
Christianity is a new religious relation to God, 
which he defines by contrast to legalism; to St. 
James it is rather a new ethical life, which he 
deseribes in terms of law, but of law from which 
legalism has been eliminated. See, further, JAMES 
(EPISTLE OF). 

The conception of St. James is that from which 
the phenomena of nascent Catholicism can best be 
understood, and this is a strong argument for 

utting the book late. In the other Catholic 
Epistles Law is not mentioned, but it is clear from 
Jude, 2P and 1Jn, that there were tendencies to 
antinomianism at work in many places. Such 
tendencies seem inseparable from every revival of 
religion, religion, as already remarked, transcending 
even while it guarantees morality. ‘To counteract 
them without reintroducing legalism and lapsing 
from a Christian to a pre-Christian type of religion, 
was not easy; and the use of véuos by St. James, 
the habit of conceiving the OT asa revelation of, 
God’s will for the ordering of life, and of regarding 
Jesus as the Legislator by whom the revelation 
was made perfect, led inevitably and not slowly to 
the conception of Christianity itself as a new law. 
This conception is common to Christian writers 
from Barnabas onward. The new law might have 
been, and at first was, akin to ‘the law of liberty’ 
in St. James, ‘ the law of faith,’ ‘ the law of Christ,’ 
‘the law of the spirit of the life in Christ Jesus’ in 
St. Paul; but as the Church became a State, and 
orthodoxy took the place of inspiration, the new 
law was correspondingly degraded, and in the 
early and the medieval Catholic Church the 
very idea of spiritual liberty was lost. The 
religious idealism of St. Paul was far above out 
of its sight, and it was not till the Church was 
born again in the 16th cent. that the gospel, 


' which brings a righteousness of God to which 
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works of law contribute nothing, fairly found 
access into the human mind. 
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LAWGIVER occurs six times in AV of OT 
(Gn 49, Nu 215, Dt 337, Ps 607 Heb. 911088 (Heb. 9], 
Is 3372) and once in NT (Ja 4%). Inthe OT it is 
the tr® of ppho, in NT of νομοθέτης. The root 
ppn means ‘to cut in,’ ‘inscribe,’ ‘engrave,’ and 
hence, from the practice of inscribing a decree 
(ph, 42) upon tablets [see LAw (IN OT) above, 
" ore ‘to enact οὐ" command,’ Thus we find in 

g 5° Ox? ppin=‘the commanders of Israel.’ The 
Poel ptep. prhip appears to have two distinct 
senses : (a) that of ‘leader,’ ‘commander’ (‘law- 
giver’ is too narrow a term, especially as in the 
mind of the English reader it is associated so 
closely with the Mosaic law). This is the meaning 
of the word in Dt 337! (‘a commander’s portion 
was reserved’), where it is used of the leader of 
the warlike tribe of Gad; in Jg 54 (‘out of Machir 
came forth leaders’ [o°pphp || w*ppin of v.*]); and in 
Ts 33%, where s3p20D ‘ our lawgiver’ (LXX ἄρχων) is 
used in parallelism with isms ‘ our judge’ and 33379 
‘our king.’ (6) The other meaning which it 
appears to be necessary to postulate is that of 
‘ruler’s or commander's stail,’ which it would 
bear in Gn 4919 (where pphp is parallel with »3¥), 
‘The [royal ?] sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet’; in 
Nu 218 (|| myo ‘staff’), where RV ‘with the 
sceptre’ is plainly more appropriate as a rendering 
of pana than AV and RVm ‘by direction or order 
of the lawgiver’ (LXX ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ αὐτῶν, Vulg. 
in datore legis); and in Ps 601: 1088 ‘Judah is my 
sceptre,’ although LXX has βασιλεύς ‘king’ (simi- 
larly Pesh. and Vulgate). 

The most controverted of the above passages is 
Gn 49, For won ΓΞ pram the LAX has καὶ ἡγού- 
μενος ἐκ τῶν μηρῶν αὐτοῦ, Vulg. et dux de femore 
gus, Targ. Onk. ‘ma 320 e150, all three taking 
pena in a personal sense, and understanding 7°35 
x) to be a promise of an unbroken succession of 
descendants. But the parallelism between ppnr 
and »3¥ demands that these two words have 
similar senses (the LXX is consistent in this 
respect, rendering vaw by ἄρχων); and as there 
can be little doubt that ‘(royal?) sceptre’ is the 
meaning of wav, ‘ruler’s staif’ seems a very ap- 
propriate sense for ppp. Then again the expres- 
sion 1732 3, which is parallel to ΠῚ Ὁ, may mean 
‘from before him’ (cf. 5221} used of Jael in Jg 5”), 
referring to ‘the actual position of the long staff, 
grasped in the right hand as the chief walks or 
stands still’ (Ballin SBOT, ad loc.). The mention 
of the ‘feet’ rather than the hands Hall explains 
as due to the fact that it is not a short ornamental 
sceptre that is in view but a long staff reaching to 
the ground, and he compares the Egyp. hieroglyph 
for ‘ great man,’ ‘chief,’ ‘king’ (ura), which is a 
figure holding the staff as described above. Ue. 


notes, further, that similar insignia of authority 
are still carried by the Bedawin sheikhs and head- 
men of villages, and considers that the idea of a 
sitting figure, with the staff held between the feet, 
as seen in some ancient sculptures, does not har- 
monize so well with the context which suggests 
movement. Inany case the meaning of the couplet, 
‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah nor the 
ruler’s staff from before him,’ appears to be that 
Judah is to retain the hegemony among the tribes 
of Israel (or probably the royalty [note vz” ab- 
solutely]), > ΜΔ" 5 sy, on the meaning of which 
last words see art. SHILOH, and cf., above all, 
Driver in Camb. Journ. of Philology, xiv. (1885), 
and in Expositor, July 1885, p. 10ff See also 
Dillm. and Spurrell, ad loc. 

The only NT occurrence of ‘ lawgiver’ is, as we 
have said, in Ja 412, where νομοθέτης is coupled 
with κριτής, the two terms being used of God as at 
once the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. This is 
the only instance in which νομοθέτης is used in the 
NT, although the verb νομοθετέω occurs in He 7! 
8° and the noun νομοθεσία in Ro 9%, in all these 
three passages the reference being directly or 
implicitly to the giving of the law to Israel. 

On the work of Moses as the lawgiver of Israel 
see LAW (IN OT), above, p. 66, and MOSES. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

LAWYER (vourxés).—In the NT the name usually 
given to the scribes is γραμματεύς (man of letters) ; 
but νομικός (‘lawyer’) and νομοδιδάσκαλος (‘ doctor 
of the law’) are also occasionally used. Of the 
two latter terms, the second is found only in 
Lk 5", Ac 5%, and 1 Ti 17 (where it is used of 
would-be teachers of the law in the Christian 
Church); while the first occurs most frequently 
in Lk (730 10% 114-46 52 143), once in Mt (22°), and 
nowhere else in the NT except in Tit 3%. A com- 
parison of Lk 5 with v.7 and Mk 2° Mt 95 shows 
that the three terms were used synonymously, 
and did not denote three distinct classes. The 
scribes were originally simply men of letters, 
students of Seripture, and the name at first given 
to them contains in itself no reference to the law ; 
in course of time, however, they devoted them- 
selves mainly, though by no means exclusively, 
to the study of the law; they became jurists 
rather than theologians, and received names which 
of themselves called attention to that fact. Some 
would doubtless devote themselves more to one 
branch of activity than to another; but a ‘lawyer’ 
might also be a ‘doctor’; and the case of Gamaliel 
shows that a ‘doctor’ might also be a member 
of the Sanhedrin (Ac 5**). 

Long before the time of our Saviour, the law, 
written and oral, had become the absolute norm 
of Jewish life. Every detail of life, civil as well 
as religious, was regulated in the minutest manner 
by the law. It was impossible for the ordinary 
Jew to be fully acquainted with the innumerable 
statutes referring, e.g., to Levitical purity or the 
keeping of the Sabbath, and to apply them te 
the fresh cases that emerged daily ; and yet his 
standing before God depended upon his scrupulous 
observance of these statutes. It was absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that a special class of men 
should devote themselves expressly to the study 
of the law. These were the ‘scribes,’ ‘lawyers,’ 
or ‘doctors of the law.’ 

(a) Their first and main function was to study 
and expound the law, including the innumerable 
‘traditions of the fathers’; they had so to explain 
it as to show its application to the circumstances 
of the present time; for every new case that 
occurred they had to find out some pertinent 
statute or precedent; and, in the absence of such 
a, statute or precedent, they had to deduce some 
rule from their knowledge of what was legal. 
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They were thus men whose special calling it was 
to know what was legal. 

(δ) Their special knowledge of the law naturally 
qualified them for holding the oflice of judge; 
and in all probability the members of the various 
Sanhedrins throughout the country were chosen, 
as far as possible, from among their number. 
From such passages as Mt 167% 9018 2115 9741, 
Mi 851: 1157 148-8 751 Lk 9” 901] 2098. Ace 4% In 
which they are named among the supreme Jewish 
authorities, it is evident that some of them were 
members of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. Though 
they had no official standing in the synagogues, 
their knowledge of the Seriptures generally and of 
the law in particular would lead to their being the 
principal speakers in religious assemblies (Mik 133). 

(c) The teaching of the law was also one of their 
essential functions. In the time of our Saviour 
there were special academies (beth hanwmidrash) 
in various parts of the Jewish world; in Jerusalem 
certain halls and rooms of the outer court of the 
temple were set apart for this purpose (cf. Lk 2*), 
The pupils sat in a semicircle round their teacher, 
who also sat on a slightly raised bench. The 
teaching was mostly oral and catechetical; it 
consisted mainly of a constant repetition of the 
various ‘traditions of the fathers’ dealing with 
all manner of real and imaginary cases; the pupils 
were encouraged to put questions to their teachers ; 
they also attended the discussions that leading 
Rabbis held among themselves, and were probably 
also allowed to be present at meetings of the 
Sanhedrin. 

For their judicial and teaching activity the 
‘lawyers’ or ‘doctors’ were understood to receive 
no payment. Some of them would therefore 
maintain themselves by following a trade (ef. 
Ac 18°), and doubtless many men of means would 
adopt a profession which was almost universally 
held in the very highest esteem. They were not, 
however, always so unselfish as Jewish sources 
represent them (cf. Mk 12°=Lk 20%), They were 
also exceedingly ambitious of honour (Mt 23°, 
Mk 1238 89, Lk 114-4 92048), More especially they 
demanded, and received, such honour from their 
pupus. According to the Talmud, one’s teacher 
15. to be more reverenced and honoured than one’s 
father, if the latter is not also a man of learning ; 
‘for his father has only brought him into this 
world, while his teacher, who teaches him wisdom, 
brings him to life in the future world’ (quoted 
in Schiirer, HJP τι. i. 317). See, further, art. 
SCRIBES. 


LifERATURE.—The article ‘Schriftgelehrte’ in Herzog’s RE2 
by Strack, in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon by Klépper, in Riehm’s 
HWB?2 by Schurer; cf. also the latter writer's GJV ii. 312 ff. 
{#JP τι. i. 312 ff.]; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, i. 93ff.; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichie, 151 fi. 5 
H. J. Holtzmann, Newtest. Theol. i. 36ff.; Wellhausen, Jsr. τὸ. 
Jiid. Gesch.? 193 ff., and passim; Weber, Jud. Theologie auf 
Grund des Talmud, etc., 1897, p. 105 ff., and passii. 

1). EATON. 

_ LAY.—An abrupt use of the simple verb to lay 
is found in Mt 814 ‘ He saw his wife’s mother laid, 
and sick of a fever.’ It is a literal tr. of the Gr. 
βεβλημένην καὶ πυρέσσουσαν ; RV gives ‘lying sick,’ 
ignoring the καί. The full form oceurs in Mk 7* 
‘She found the devil gone out, and her daughter 
laid upon the bed’ (βεβλημένην ἐπὶ τῆς κλίνης (edd. 
τὸ παιδίον βεβλημένον ἐπὶ τὴν κλίνην). Cf. Ac 136 
‘David... fell on sleep, and was laid unto his 
fathers’ (προσετέθη πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας αὐτοῦ). Hall, 
Works, ii. 52, says, ‘ His servant is sick; he doth 
not drive him out of doores, but layes him at 
home.’ 

The simple verb to lay is used in Jon 3° in the 
sense of ‘lay aside,’ ‘He arose from his throne 
and he laid his robe from him.’ The expression 


is irregular, and due to the word ‘from’ following. ! 


To lay means to ‘impute’ in Job 24" ‘God 
layeth not folly to them’ (ον, RV ‘imputeth 
it not for folly’; cf. 1S 22% ‘Let not the king 
impute anything unto his servant,’ Heb. ny‘-dy). 
So Jonson, Seyanus, ii, 1— 

‘So prepare the poison 
As you may lay the subtle operation 
Upon some natural disease of his.’ 

Some phrases demand attention: 1. Lay along, 
see ALONG. 2. Lay apart, Ja 17 ‘Wherefore lay 
apart all filthiness’ (ἀποθέμενοι, RV ‘putting away,’ 
a metaphor from the putting off of clothes — 
Mayor). 3. Lay at, meaning ‘strike at,’ Job 4178 
‘The sword of him that layeth at him cannot 
hold.’ Cf. Holland, Suetonius’? Caligula, ec. 25, 
‘With her perilous fingers shee would not sticke 
to lay at the face and eyes of other small Children 
playing together with her.’ 4. Lay away, 7.¢. lay 
aside, Ezk 2616 ‘Then all the princes of the sea 
shall come down from their thrones, and lay away 
their robes’; Ad. Est 147 ‘Esther ... laid away 
her glorious apparel.’ Cf. Spenser, #Q 1. viii. 
49— 

‘Such the sight 


Of fowle Duessa, when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne.’ 


5, Lay down, meaning to stake or deposit, Job 173 
‘Lay down now (x) a>”, RV ‘Give now a pledge’), 
put me in a surety with thee.’ Cf, Is 14%, Cov. 
‘Yet darre I laye, that thou shalt be brought downe 
to the depe of hell.’ 6. Lay hands on. The verb 
kparéw ‘to gain power over,’ ‘seize,’ is so ὑτ in 
Mt 18% 214% and πιάξζω ‘to seize,’ ‘capture,’ in 
Jn 8%, For xparéw RV prefers the more modern 
‘lay hold of,’ and for πιάζξω ‘take.’ 7 Lay open, Pr 
13" <A fool layeth open his folly’ (RV ‘spreadeth 
out,’ as AVm). Cf. Fuller, Holy Warre, v. 2 (p. 
231), ‘I will lay open my cause, and justice shall 
be done without any by-respect.’ 8. Lay out, 
2K 191: ‘And they gave the money, or, told, 
into the hands of them that did the work... 
and they laid it out to the carpenters and builders,’ 
a compromise between the Gen. version ‘ payed it 
out’ and the literal tr® ‘brought it forth,’ RV 
‘paid it out.’ 9. Lay wait occurs often. The 
more modern form ‘lie in wait’ is also found, as 
well as ‘laying await’ and ‘laying of wait.’ See 
WAIT. J. HASTINGS. 


LAYING ON OF HANDS (ἐπίθεσις χειρῶν, Vulg. 
impositio manus or manuum), Ac 818, 1 Ti 415, 2 Ti 
16, He 62.—The ceremony thus deseribed is men- 
tioned frequently both in OT and NT, where it 
appears in connexion with religious acts of widely 
different character. 

i. OLD TESTAMENT.—(a@) It oceurs as a symbol 
of benediction in Gn 4848: ‘Israel stretched out 
his right hand and laid it (nyn, éwéBader*) upon 
Ephraim’s head... and Joseph said... Put (ov, 
ἐπίθες) thy right hand upon his (Manasseh’s) head.’ 
In giving the high priestly blessing to the con- 
gregation ‘Aaron lifted up his hands toward the 
people’ (Lv 953 xy), ἐξάρας) ; but the action, though 
ritually distinct, seems to have had in this case 
the same significance as the imposition of hands 
upon an individual (cf. Nu 6” ἐπιθήσουσιν τὸ 
ὄνομά μου ἐπὶ τοὺς υἱοὺς ᾿Ισραήλ, καὶ ἐγὼ Kupuos εὐλογήσω 
αὐτούς). (0) The laying on of hands occupies an 
important place in the sacrificial system of P 
(Ex 9910. 15.19, Ty 14 11 (LXX) 3% 8. 18. 44 2. 29. 93 81418 
1631 . οἱ, 2 Ch 29%). It is prescribed in the case of 
(1) the bullock and the rams offered at the conse- 
eration of Aaron and his sons ; (2) private offerings 
of quadrupeds on all occasions ;} (3) sin offerings 


Ἀ ἐπιβαλεν τὰς xtipes usually—in the NT always—implies 
hostile action. 

+ Cf. Diet Chr. Ant. Le 7571, 

1 See Dillmann on Ly 13 72, 
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made on belialf of the whole congregation, in the 
event of a common ἀγνόημα ; (4) the goat ‘let go 
for Azazel.’ (ὁ) Witnesses laid their hands on the 
head of a person charged with a capital offence 
(Lv 244, Sus*). (d) The tribe of Levi at their 
dedication received imposition of hands from repre- 
sentative members of the other tribes (Nu 810), 
(6) Moses appointed Joshua to be lis successor in 
the same manner (Nu 27!8- 23, Dt 34°). In all these 
cases except (a), yoo, LXX ἐπιτιθέναι, is used. 

It is not easy to grasp the common idea which 
underlies the various ΟἿ᾽ uses of this primitive 
ceremony. In (qa) and (6) the laying on of hands 
seems to denote the imparting of a personal gift or 
function ; see Dt, /.c. ‘Joshua... was full of the 
spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid his hands upon 
him.’* But in (0d), (c), (αὐ the prominent thought 
is that of the devotion to God of the object on 
which hands are laid, to which must perhaps be 
added in the case of certain offerings the idea of a 
transfer of responsibility or guilt to the victim 
(Lv 167!: cf., however, Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. 
tr. 1. p. 391 ff., and W. R. Smith, RS? p. 422f.). On 
the whole, it would appear that the fundamental 
meaning of the symbol was identification by con- 
tact, with the subsidiary idea of transference, 
whether from man to man, or from man to God. 
By laying his hands on a child or disciple, the patri- 
arch or prophet signified that he desired to impart 
to the younger life powers or gifts which had been 
committed to himself; by laying lis hand on an 
offering, the offerer solemnly identified himself 
with the victim which he dedicated to the service 
of God; by laying their hands on the head of a 
criminal, the witnesses of the crime dclivered him 
over to judgment. 


ii, New TESTAMENT. —(a@) This symbol was 


once employed by our Lord in an act of benedic- 
tion (Mt 197% S=Mik 103% %—Lk 18"): ‘then were 
there brought unto him littlechildren that he should 
lay his hands on them and pray... and he laid 
his hands on them,’ As the desire originated with 
the friends of the children, it must have had its 
origin in the custom of the time (cf. Buxtorf, de 
Synag. p. 138). The blessing of the ascending 
Lord was given to the Eleven in the manner pre- 
scribed to Aaron (Lk 24° ἐπάρας τὰς χεῖρας αὐτοῦ 
εὐλόγησεν αὐτούς). (6) Our Lord habitually laid His 
hands on the sick as a sign of healing (Mt 98= 
Mk 5°, Mk 6° 7% 8%, Lk 410 13!) ; we may prob- 
ably add the passages where ἅπτεσθαι is used in 
similar contexts with or without ἐκτείνας τὴν χεῖρα 
(Mt δε ΜῈ 1”, Lk 513, Mt 818 9° 20%, Mk 755, Lk 
2251).+ This practice was continued by the apostles 
and their followers (‘Mk’ 16%, Ac 9-1"; cf. Iren- 
cus, ap. Kus. HE v. 7, τοὺς κάμνοντας διὰ τῆς τῶν 
χειρῶν ἐπιθέσεως ἰῶνται). (6) The Apostles used the 
laying on of hands with prayer in the act of im- 
parting the Holy Spirit to the baptized (Ac 8! ¥ 
19%), The Lord had breathed upon them when 
He communicated the Spirit (Jn 20°), and this 
ἐμφύσησις was peculiarly appropriate (Jn 37, οἵ. 
Gn 2’); but as it symbolized a divine power and 
a personal relation to the Spirit of God which 
was incommunicable, no attempt was made to 
repeat it; when the Apostles passed on to other 
believers the gifts which they had received, they 
were guided to the ordinary symbol of benediction. 
It is to this use of the imposition of hands that 
reference appears to be made in [16 6? βαπτισμῶν 
διδαχὴν ἐπιθέσεώς τε χειρῶν (cf. v.* φωτισθέντας γευσα- 


* A somewhat different account appears in Nu 2718, ‘take 
thee Joshua... ὦ man tn whom is the spirit [lit. ‘there is 
spirit,’ ¢.¢e. the necessary endowment for the office in view], and 
lay thine hand upon him.’ 

t In several of these instances hands were laid upon the | 
part affected and not upon the head. The communication of | 
ἔρμο Ἢ power by contact (Mk 5%0f) is probably the thing 
signified. 


μένους Te THs δωρεᾶς, x.7.A.). (@) The imposition of 
hands was also used by the Apostolic Cliurch on 
certain occasions when members of the Church 
were set apart to a particular office or work (Ac 68 
13°, 1 Ti 44, 2 Ti 16). The occasions specified are 
those of the appointment of the Seven, the sending 
forth of Barnabas and Saul, and the subsequent 
sending forth of Timothy to accompany St. Paul 
(Hort, Heelesia, p. 215f.). Of the use of the rite 
in the ordination of presbyters and deacons there 
is no direct evidence, if we except 1 Ti 5% (on 
which see below); for in Ac 1423 χειροτονεῖν doubt- 
less refers to the election of presbyters in the 
various churches, and not to the ceremony of their 
admission to oftice. Nevertheless, as Dr. Hort 
points out, ‘ Jewish usage in the case of Rabbis and 
their disciples * renders it highly probable that (as 
a matter of fact) laying on of hands was largely 
practised in the Ecclesiz of the apostolic age as a 
rite introductory to ecclesiastical office.’ In the 
post-apostolic Church the rite was practically uni- 
versal; the exceptions which have been observed 
admit of an intelligible explanation.t (6) The 
context of 1 Ti 5™ (χεῖρας ταχέως μηδενὶ ἐπιτίθει, μηδὲ 
κοινώνει ἁμαρτίαις addorpiats) has led some eminent ex- 
positors (Hammond, Ellicott, Hort) to see in that 
verse a reference to the use of the imposition of 
hands in the reconciliation of penitents. The 
custom was undoubtedly early, if not primitive ; 
ef. Kus, HH vii. 2; Const. Ap. ii. 41; Cypr. de 
laps. 16, ep. 15. On the other hand, the main 
current of patristic interpretation is against this 
explanation of St. Paul’s words, and it is not im- 
possible to explain them in reference to ordina- 
tion without doing violence to the context; see, 
e.g. Theod. Mops. ad dec.: ‘non facile ad ordina- 
tionem quemquam producas sine plurima pro- 
batione . .. si (inquit) te ut convenit probante 
ille deliquerit, non est tuum crimen.’ 

For the post-apostolic history of the ceremony 
see Morinus, de Ant. Keel. Rit. (passim) ; Suicer, 
Thes. 8.vv. xetporovéw, xepotecta; Diet. Chr. Ant. 
art. ‘Imposition of Hands’; Mason, Relation of 
Confirmation to Baptism. H. B. SWETE. 


LAZARUS OF BETHANY.—The name Lazarus 
is an abbreviation of the Heb. Eleazar=‘ God 
hath helped.’ In the LXX we find both ’Edecafdp 
and ’EAed¢apos; in Josephus commonly ᾿Ελεάξαρος. 
But Λάξαρος occurs BJ V, xiii. 7 

All that we know of ἴω. is told us in the Fourth 
Gospel. He was the brother of Martha and Mary, 
who are mentioned by both St. John and St. Luke. 
In Jn 115 the names are probably given in order of 
age, ‘Martha, her sister, and Lazarus.’ In both 
Gospels Martha seems to be the eldest, and the 
mistress of the house; and the fact that Luke 
does not mention L. points to lis being younger, 
and perhaps much younger, than his sisters. All 
three were specially beloved by Christ (Jn 115). 
We know that He visited them more than once 
(Lk 108-42, Jn 11)°%), and it is probable that He 
often did so when He was at or near Jerusalem. 
They were probably well-off. The number of 
condoling friends from the city, and the costly 
ointment used by Mary, point to this. That they 
had a funeral vault of their own may be true, but 
is not stated. Luke does not give the name of the 
village in which they lived, probably because it 
was not stated in the source which he used; but 
John tells us that it was Bethany, which is barely 
two miles from Jerusalem. He calls L. ‘a certain 


*See Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. et Talim. s,v. ADD; Mamburger, 
Real-Eneyclonidie, s.v. ‘Ordinirung’: a Rabbi could make hia 
acholar a Rabbi by the use of a formula which was ordinarily 
accompanied by imposition of hands. 

¢ On the occasional omission of the ceremony in the ancient 
Church (Hatch, Organization, Ὁ. 135f.) see T. A, Lacey, L’impo- 
sition des mains dans la consécration dee évéques, Paria, 1896, 
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man, Lazarus of Bethany, the village of Mary 
and her sister Martha’ (11!). There has never 
been any doubt about its site, and the modern 
name is derived from Lazarus— Hl-Azertjeh, or 
Lazarieh.* Were Christ raised Lazarus from the 
dead. Here Mary anointed His feet. Here He 
began His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Here 
He rested during several of the days before His 
Passion. And from some spot near to Bethany 
He ascended into heaven. IL. was sitting at meat 
with Him when Mary anointed His feet, and his 
presence attracted many of ‘the common people of 
the Jews’ to the village, that they might see, not 
only Jesus, but the man whom He had raised from 
the dead : and the hierarchy in their plots against 
Christ ‘took counsel that they might put L. also 
to death, because that by reason of him many of 
the Jews went away and believed on Jesus’ (Jn 
127-91), The multitude that had been present 
when Jesus called L. out of the tomb were enthusi- 
astic in bearing witness during the triumphal 
procession, and attracted others from the city to 
meet Him (Jn 12! 38), 

Here all that we know about L. ends. The 
chief interest in the brief account of him lies in 
the miracle of which he was the subject. The 
raising of L. is commonly regarded as the climax 
of Christ’s miraculous activity; and perhaps no 
portion even of the Fourth Gospel has been more 
vigorously assailed by hostile critics. Not only 
the miracle as a whole, but a large number of the 
details, have been made the objects of rigorous 
and minute criticism. It would be hardly too 
much to say that every objection, reasonable or 
unreasonable, that ingenuity could devise has 
been urged. And the reason for this is intelligible. 
The consequences of the truth of the narrative are 
so considerable. Spinoza is said to have declared 
that, if he could be convinced of the truth of the 
raising of L., he would break up his system and 
become a Christian (Bayle, Dict. s.v.). That is 
not a logical statement, for the Christian faith 
depends, not upon the raising of L., but upon the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Yet such a declara- 
tion shows that, as at the time when it was 
wrought, a miracle of this character is capable of 
exercising a mighty influence upon the intellects 
and hearts of men. It cannot fail to raise the 
question, ‘ What manner of man is this, that even 
death and the grave obey Him ?’ 

The two most reasonable objections to the nar- 
rative as a whole are (1) the silence of the Synopt- 
ists, and (2) the amazing character of the miracle. 
It will be best to take them in this order; for 
injustice may be done by taking the second to 
augment the weight of the first. It may be 
doubted whether any one evangelist was ever 
induced to record any particular miracle by the 
thought that it was of a specially surprising 
character. They give us samples of ai Christ’s 
mighty works, especially those which had a 
marked effect upon His disciples and other hearers. 

(1) The difficulty respecting the silence of the 
Synoptic Gospels as to the raising of L. has been 
seriously exaggerated even by apologists. Thus 
Trench says, ‘It must always remain a mystery 
why this miracle, transcending as it does all 
other miracles which the Lord wrought, so memor- 
able in itself, drawing after it the consequences 
which it did (Jn 11°), should have been passed 
over by the tliree earlier evangelists’ (Jfiracies®, 
p. 394). The Synoptic Gospels have been more 
minutely studied since these words were written 
(1846), and the fact that in the main they give us 


* Schwarz seems to be alone in disputing the site; but many 
modern travellers are incredulous about the vault at the 


bottom of 26 steps, in the middle of the village, which is shown | 


ag the tomb of Lazarus. 


one and the same tradition, and that a very frag- 
mentary one, is now much more fully realized. 
It has been seen that this common fragmentary 
record has preserved hardly any particulars about 
the interval between the close of the ministry in 
Galilee (which is its chief theme) and the ‘al 
Passover. St. Luke alone has done anything con- 
siderable to fill this blank, and the silence of the 
Synoptists should rather be called ‘the silence of 
St. Luke.’ And here again a similar explanation 
is applicable. ‘The great intercalation’ in the 
third Gospel (95-18) is itself very fragmentary, 
and seems to come from more than one source; 
and there is nothing very astonishing in the fact 
that St. Luke had no source which mentioned the 
raising of Lazarus. Indeed there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the conjecture that, if he had used 
a source which mentioned it, he would still have 
omitted it; for he had already recorded two 
instances of Christ performing this miracle. And 
we misunderstand Jn 11° if we suppose that it 
was the raising of L. which determined the 
hierarchy to put Jesus to death. Some time 
before this His enemies decided to kill Him, and 
tried to do it, as St. John himself tells us (71+ 35. 26. 44 
8°? 1091, and even in this very narrative 11515), The 
raising of L. was the cause, neither of the enthusi- 
asm of the people at the triumphal entry, nor of 
the deadl hostility of the priests. It merely 
augmented the one and quickened the activity of 
the other. Both would have existed and have 
been efficacious, even if L. had not been raised. 
None of the evangelists need the story of L. to 
make the narrative intelligible. John, knowing 
that the others had omitted it, tells us what he 
himself had heard and seen. It was of special 
interest to him, because of its effect in converting 
some of ‘the Jews’; and he had recorded no other 
instance of Chirist’s raising the dead. 

(2) Is it correct to say that the raising of L. 
‘transcends all other miracles which the Lord 
wrought’? It would be safer to affirm that it 
seems to us to transcend then. But is this view 
correct ? In the main it is a modern view. To 
us raising the dead seems to be a miracle sui 
generis; and raising a man who has been dead 
four days seems to be a stupendous instance of 
a stupendous kind of iniracle. But to the philo- 
sophie believer in miracles all genuine miracles 
are alike. When natural causes are inade- 
quate and a supernatural cause is admitted, 
all degrees of difficulty are excluded. One who 
has Omnipotence to aid him cleanses lepers and 
raises the dead as easily as he heals ordinary 
diseases. If any miracle is credible, raising a 
man who has been dead four days is credible. 
It is illogical to say that the evidence would 
warrant us in believing a miraculous cure, but 
does not warrant us in believing in the raising 
of a dead man. 

The objection, that Jn 114" is inconsistent with 
the fact that in accusing Jesus before the Sanhe- 
drin and Pilate no mention is made of the miracle, 
is not reasonable. It would have paralyzed the 
Sanhedrin to admit that Jesus had worked such a 
sign. ‘The dismay of the priests at the miracles, 
and their silence about it at the trial, are entirely 
consistent. 

Some of the criticisms of the details require 
notice. Very different views are taken about the 
‘four days’ (see Andrews, Life of our Lord, p. 405). 
Probably L. died the day that Jesus heard of his 
illness, and was buried almost immediately (2 K 
934, Ac 5810), This would be all the more neces- 
sary if he died of some infectious disease. ‘Then, 
after two days (115), Jesus set out for Bethany, 
and was part of two days on the road. But 
It is urged that His wait- 


this is unimportant. 
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ing two days and allowing L. to die, in order to 
prove the sisters and reveal [lis own glory more 
signally, was heartless. So far as we know, He 
did not act thus. Had He started at once, He 
would probably have arrived too late to see L. 
alive. ‘But he could have healed him from a 
distance.’ No doubt He could, if it had been 
God’s will. But He ever worked in accordance 
with the divine plan; and in this plan the raising 
of L. was to do three things: (a) strengthen the 
disciples’ faith; (4) convert many of the Jews; 
(c) cause the priests to hasten their movements, 
so as to be ready when ‘his hour had come’ 
(1115. 45.53), Healing L. from a distance would 
have been less efficacious for the first of these, and 
would have done little towards the other two. 

The indignation and sorrow attributed to Him 
(1133. 45) are said to be unworthy of the incarnate 
Logos. Evidently St. John, the exponent of the 
Logos doctrine, did not think so. To those who 
believe in the reality of Christ’s humanity there is 
nothing strange in His being angered by the 
hypocritical wailings of His enemies, and shedding 
tears of sympathy with the sisters (1133), 

We are told that ἤδη ὄζει (1139) expresses, not 
merely Martlia’s expectation, but a fact. And are 
we prepared to maintain that Christ restored a 
putrid corpse to life? The reply to which is, that 
we have no right to dogmatize, but that we have 
full right to believe that God, who had determined 
that L. should be raised, had preserved his body 
from corruption. 

When the stone was raised, Jesus lifted up His 
ταν to heaven and said, ‘Father, I thank thee 
that thou didst hear me’ (113). It is maintained 
that such words on the lips of the God-Man are 
unreal. Only those who think that the incarnation 
involves the extinction of the human nature by 
the divine can so think. Christ here intimates 
whom they have to thank for the immense mercy 
that is before them. The Son can do nothing of 
Himself; His power is from the Father (5). 
The words are parallel to ‘declare how great 
things God hath done for thee’ (Lk 889). 

Our intellectual difficulties would not be at an 
end if we were to admit that no such miracle ever 
took place. The hypothesis that the story is a 
fiction is quite incredible. The narrative holds 
together with the closest consistency (111-18 and 
17-38 with *9-4); and the story as a whole not only 
harmonizes with what follows, but explains it 
section by section (1145. 88. 5.61 191-8. 9-11.12-19), “The 
people who take part in it are intensely real, and 
quite beyond the evangelist’s powers of invention. 
In particular, the characters of the two sisters are 
not only very true to life, but receive remarkable 
confirmation from the entirely independent sketch 
of them by St. Luke (10°), There, in utterly 
different circumstances, the practical Martha and 
contemplative Mary are as real as in St. John’s 
narrative. The only reasonable explanation of 
the harmony between the two pictures is that both 
are taken from life (Lightfoot, Biblical Hssays, 
p. 38; Fairbairn, Zxpositor, 1st series, ix. p. 189). 

The narrative with its evidence of the miracle 
is there, and must be explained. How did the 
report of such an event arise? We have our 
choice of various suggestions. (1) The old Ration- 
alism offers us a remarkable coincidence. L. was 
in a trance, from which he was recovering just as 
Jesus reached the tomb. When the stone was 
removed, Jesus perceived that he was not dead, and 
cried, ‘Lazarus, come forth.’ (2) Renan sees 
clearly that something really did take place at 
Bethany which was looked upon as a resurrection ; | 
but he rejects the idea of mere coincidence. The 
family of devoted disciples arranged that L. should 


pretend to be dead, in order that Jesus might | 


overwhelm His foes by seeming to restore him to 
life: and Jesus allowed Himself to take part in 
this imposture. (8) Keim regards the whole as 
undoubtedly a fiction, made up largely of Synoptic 
materials, and composed partly as a great final 
picture of Christ’s powers, partly as an exposition 
of His saying that Jews who did not listen to 
Moses and the prophets would not be persuaded 
though L. rose from the dead (Lk 16%). It is 
a parable translated into fact. (4) Others take a 
similar view, but differ as to the central germ. 
These make the whole story an allegorical ilus- 
tration of Christ’s declaration, “1 am the Resur- 
rection and the Life,’ ete. (Jn 11%), which is the one 
substantial factor in the composition. (5) Strauss 
falls back on his usual expedient of treating the 
narrative as a myth. There are many variations 
in explaining details, but these five are typical of 
the expedients employed by those who regard a 
miracle as wholly incredible. Each person must 
judge for himself whether any of these explana- 
tions is more satisfactory than a belief in the 
reality of the miracle. The first two are revolting 
even to those who hold that Jesus was only the 
best man who ever lived, and they entirely fail to 
explain either 11!1® or 1738 The others ascribe 
to the evangelist a creative power which would be 
a miracle in the literature of that age. For, even 
if he got some ideas from the other Gospels or 
from popular imagination, the form of the nar- 
rative, with its impressive reality and vividness, 
its internal consistency and its harmony with the 
rest of the Gospel and with St. Luke, is his own. 
The Apocr. Gospels show us what kind of stories 
early Christians could invent, when they tried to add 
to what was known about Christ. ‘Nonarrative 
of NT bears so completely the stamp of being the 
very opposite of a later invention’ (Meyer, ad Zoc.). 
‘The Johannine narrative is both unexplained 
and inexplicable, unless its historical character be 
accepted’ (B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, bk. vi. § 6). 
In particular, the silence of the narrative is as 
impressive as its contents, and is in marked con- 
trast to fiction. Nothing is told us of the emotions 
or experiences of Lazarus. No word of his is 
recorded. Not even his amazement, or Joy, or 
trouble at being restored to life is deseribed ; 
and he makes no revelations about the other 
world. Would a writer of romance have denied 
himself this attractive theme? Would he have 
been thus careful to avoid gratifying unhealthy 
curiosity ? See art. JESUS CHRIST, vol. 11, p. 625. 

Various untenable identifications have heen made in con- 
nexion with the story of Lazarus. Mary has heen identified 
either with Mary Magdalene, or with the sinner in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee, or with both. Almost certainly they 
were three different persons. Simon the Pharisee has been 
identified with Simon the leper, in whose house was the meal 
at which Martha served, Mary anointed the Lord's feet, while 
L. was one of those who reclined with Ilim at table. This also 
is highly improbable. All these identifications, however, have 
heen suggested hy some patristic writers as well as by soine 
moderns. It was reserved for the imagination of a modern 
scholar to identify L. himself not only with the young ruler 
who had great possessions (Mt 1916, Mk 1027, Lk 1818), but with 
the young man with a linen cloth about hiin, who was near 
heing arrested with Christ (Mk 1451). We do not know that 
L. was young; it is most improhahle that he was a ruler; and 
although the family seems to have been well-to-do, there 15 
no evidence that L. had great possessions. And were there 80 
few young men in Palestine that wherever we find one men- 
tioned we must assume that he is the same as some other one? 
To identify the ruler of Lk 1818 with the young man of Mk 1451, 
and both of these with L., is against all probability. The inter- 
esting article on Lazarus in Smith's D4 1s an excellent example 
of spinning ropes of sand. 


In various forms of early Christian art the resur- 
rection of Lazarus was a favourite subject. It is 
found, from the 3rd cent. onwards, very often 
in paintings and sculptures, and sometimes in 
mosaics. And there is evidence that it was also 
woven or cmbroidered on clothing. In early ex- 
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amples Christ is a large figure and Lazarus a very 
small one, and the latter is wrapped tightly in 
grave cloths. Small images of Lazarus were some- 
times fastened outside tombs. See the authorities 
ae in Trench, JZiracles, ὃ 29 sub fin. ; Smith’s 

ict. of Chr. Ant. i. p. 949; Kraus, 11. p. 286. 

Legends about Lazarus are less common than 
one might expect. The Jews are said to have 
sent him and his sisters with other disciples to 
sea in a leaky boat, which took them safely to 
Marseilles, where he became a bishop. Writers 
of mediwval romances sometimes made him their 
mouthpiece in publishing their ideas about the 
unseen world (T. Wright, δέ. Patrick's Purgatory, 
p. 167 ff., London, 1844). No trust can be placed 
in the tradition preserved by EHpiphanius that 
Lazarus was thirty when he was raised, and lived 
thirty years afterwards (fer. ii. 2.652). In short, 
nothing historical can be added to the brief narra- 
tive of St. John, which has never ceased to impress 
the mind of Christendom. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that this narra- 
tive contains important evidence respecting Chirist’s 
human consciousness. Supernatural knowledge 
was within His reach (Jn 11+"); but when He 
could acquire the necessary information in the 
usual way He did not make use of supernatural 
means (1111. 44), A. PLUMMER. 


LAZARUS AND DIYES.—In this parable alone 
is a name given to any of the persons introduced. 
The name Lazarus may be a later addition, to 
connect the parable with L. of Bethany, who did 
‘vo to them from the dead,’ and still they did 
not repent. More probably, the name suggests the 
helplessness of the man, so far as his fellow-men 
were concerned. Tertullian argues that the name 
proves that the story is historical, and that the 
scene in Ilades confirms his view that the soul is 
corporeal (de Animé, vii.). In this parable also 
popular usage has given the other chief character 
aname. In the West ‘Dives’ has become almost 
a proper name; and this in spite of the fact that 
tradition had given the name of Nineuis to the 
rich man (Euthym. Zig. on Lk 16°), 

This parable is the counterpart of the parable 
of the Unjust Steward. That teaches what good 
results may be won by a wise use of present 
advantages. This teaches how calamitous are the 
results of failing to make a wise use of them. It 
illustrates also the preceding saying, that what 
is exalted among men may be an abomination in 
the sight of God (Lk 16"). It is not ‘ Ebionitic.’ 
It neither states nor implies that it is wicked to 
be rich. Dives is condemned, not for having been 
wealthy, but for having found in wealth his highest 
good, and for not having used it to win something 
better. Out of this mammon he might have made 
L. and others his ‘friends,’ and through them have 
secured ‘eternal tabernacles.’ Both halves of the 
parable are original, and each is needed to explain 
the other. It 1s a grave error to suppose that the 
scene in Hades is the only part of the parable that 
is significant, or that its purpose is to teach us 
the nature of the unseen world. The one thing 
that it teaches is that our condition there depends 
upon our conduct here, and that this may produce 
a complete reversal of human judgments. The 
details of the picture represent Jewish ideas about 
Sheol, but they in no way confirm those ideas. 
In order to enable us to realize the picture, dis- 
embodied spirits are described as if they were 
bodies. The finger, the tongue, the flame, etc., 


are figurative, for the actual finger and tongue | 


were in the grave. 

In both halves of the parable L. (like his name- 
sake in all the scenes at Bethany) is silent; and 
his silence is instructive. It indicates that, just 


as Dives is not punished for his wealth, so L. is 
not rewarded for his poverty. He is rewarded for 
his patient submission. In hfe he does not mur- 
mur at God’s unequal distribution of goods, nor 
rail at Dives for his neglect of him. In Sheol he 
does not triumph over Dives, nor protest against 
the idea of his being at his beck and call. He 
leaves Abraham (a righteous rich man) to decide 
everything ; and Abraham points out that as the 
one had had uninterrupted luxury, and the other 
uninterrupted misery, i life, so there can be no 
interruption in the reversed conditions of either 
in Sheol. 

The hypothesis that Dives and his five brethren 
represent six of the Herods (father, sons, and 
grandsons being called brethren for simplification) 
is incredible. Those who hold it consistently 
maintain that the parable is wrongly attributed 
to Christ, and is a ΝΣ composition. Christ cer- 
tainly would not have made a personal attack of 
this kind on any one, although He did not hesitate 
to censure Antipas publicly (Lk 13%). 

The belief that Lazarus was a leper has produced such words 
as dazzaro for leper and éazzarettoe or lazar-house for leper- 
hospital. During the Crusades an order of knights of St. 
Lazarus was founded (1119, 1255), with the special duty of 
protecting and tending lepers. It lasted till modern times, but 
is distinct from the much more modern order of Lazarists or 
Lazarians. A.. PLUMMER. 


LEAD (n 5k ’ophereth) is often named among the 
spoils from Syria under Tahutmes 1Π1.; and it was 
common enough by B.c. 1200 to be used in Egypt 
for the sinkers of fishing-nets. This use was 
familiar to Israelites, as the Song of Moses has 
‘sank hke lead in the mighty waters’ (Ex 16:0). 
Lead in the literal sense is mentioned in Nu 31” 
(P) along with brass, iron, and tin, and along with 
the same metals is used figuratively of Israel in 
Ezk 9218 (οἵ, v.°°); and it appears in Ezk 2712 along 
with silver, iron, and tin as an article of commerce 
brought from Tarshish to Tyre. In Job 19% the 
sufferer exclaims, ‘O that with an iron pen and 
lead {my words] were graven in the rock for ever !’ 
There may be a twofold reference here: (a) to the 
use of a leaden tablet to be written on with an iron 
pen, (δ) to the cutting-out of an inscription on a 
rock, but more probably there is but one figure 
before the mind’s eye of the speaker,—that of 
pouring molten lead into the letter-forms sunk in 
the stone. (See Davidson and Dillmann, ad loc.). 
Sec, further, under MINES, MINING. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

LEAH (axb, Acla).—The elder daughter of Laban, 
andone of Jacob’s wives. Theruse by which she was 
palmed off by her father upon Jacob, who imagined 
that he was marrying Rachel, is described in 
Gn 2971, As to her personal appearance, we are 
told that her eyes were max, which the LAX 
render by ἀσθενεῖς, and EV by ‘ tender,’ 2.6. weak or 
dull. The context and the etymology of the word 
both favour this meaning rather than that of 
‘beautiful,’ which is attributed to the word by 
Onk. and Sa‘adya, who imagine that the sense 
intended is, that though Leah had fine eyes she 
was otherwise not so handsomeas Rachel. By 
her marriage with Jacob, Leah became the mother 
of six sons, Reuben, Simeon, Jevi, Judah, Issachar, 
Zebulun, and a daughter, Dinah, Gn 2971-8 3018 20-22, 
See JAcop, vol. ii. p. 528. Along with her sister she 
expressed sympathy with Jacob on account of his 
treatment by Laban, and agreed to accompany 
her husband in his flight from her father, 314 13. 85, 
When the meeting between Jacob and Esau was 
about to take place, Leah and her children were 
jlaced in an intermediate position between the 
handviatds with their children in the front and 
Rachel with her children in the rear, 38"""7. Leah 
is mentioned in 4981 as having been buried in the 
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cave of Machpelah, having evidently died prior to 
Jacob’s going down to Kgypt. In Ru 4" the 
women who invoke a blessing on the umion of 
Boaz and Ruth, make honourable mention of Leah 
and Rachel as having ‘ built’ the house of Israel. 

It is clear that the most ancient division of 
Israel distinguished Leah tribes and Raehel tribes. 
Wellhausen (Proleg. 150; cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship, 
195, 257; Stade, ZATIV i, 112 ff.) regards Levi as 
a, patronymic derived from Leah. See LEVI. 

The meaning of the name Leah is somewhat un- 
certain. Gray (Heb. Prop. Names, 96) accepts the 
meaning ‘wild cow’ (so W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 
119 [* bovine cies *]; Frd. Delitzsch, Proleg. 80, 
and [doubtfully] Néldeke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 167). 
Others, as Haupt (ΟΝ, 1883, p. 100), compare the 
Assyrian l?at in the sense of ‘mistress.’ Upon the 
ground that the narrative in Gu 29" deseribes the 
one sister as ugly and the other as beautiful, Ball 
(in SBOT, ad loc.) suggests a eonnexion between 


mx> (and perhaps 15) and the Arab. root uss) ‘to 
be ugly,’ 1. ‘to look ugly or malignantly.’ See 
Lane, p. 2877. J. A. SELBIE. 


LEANNOTH, Ps 88 (title)—_See Mahalath under 
art. PSALMS. 


LEASING is the Anglo-Saxon Jedsung, ‘a lie,’ 
and comes from leds, ‘false,’ which Skeat believes 
to be the same word as leds, loose, so that ὁ leasing’ 
is literally ‘Zooseness of statement.’ In the Acts 
of James I. of Scotland, 1424, ‘It is ordanyt—that 
all lesingis makaris and tellaris of thaim, the 
quhilk may ingener discorde betuix the king and 
his pepill,—salbe ehallangit be thaim that power 
has, and tyne lyff and gudis to the king ’—Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dictionary, s.v. * Lesing-makare.’ 
And still older, in the Preface to king Alfred’s 
Laws, the 44th article is, Onscfina thi ἃ leasunga 
= ‘Shun thou ever leasings.’ Wyclif uses the word 
often. Thus, Jn 8% ‘Whanne he [the deuel] 
apekith a lesinge, he spekith of his owne thingis; 
for he is a lyiere, and fadir of it.” He also has 
the forms ‘leasing-maker,’ Pr 21°, and ‘leasing- 
monger,’ as Sir 20% ‘Betere is a theef than the 
eustomablenesse of aman, a leesyngmongere ’ (1382, 
‘than the besynesse of a man liere’). With 
Wyclif’s translation of Jn 8“ οἵ, Knox, Historie, 
p. 288, ‘ But who can correct the leasings of sueh 
asin all things show them the sons of the Father 
of all hes’; Elyot, The Governour, it. 217, ‘ And 
the devill is called a lyer, and the father of 
leasinges. Wherfore all thinge, which in visage 
or apparaunce pretendeth to be any other than 
verily it is, may be named a leasinge ; the execution 
whereof is fraude, whiche is in efleete but untrouthe, 
enemie to trouthe, and consequently enemye to 
god’; and Twysden, Deccem Seript. eol. 2650, “ For 
before that the fende fader of lesynges was lowside, 
was never this gabbyng contryvede.’ 

The word occurs three times in AV, Ps 4? ‘how 
long will ye love vanity, and seek after leasing ?’ 
(Heb. 313 wpar, Wye. ‘sechen lesing,’ Cov. ‘sele 
after lyes,’ Gen. ‘seking lyes,’ Douay ‘seeke lying,’ 
Bish. ‘seeke after leasing,’ VV ‘seek after false- 
hood’ [so also Driver, Parall. Psalter, with note 
‘i.e. probably vain plans (2') for the rnin of the 
Psalmist, and false charges or calummies against 
him,’ to whieh he adds on p. 487, under Corrigenda, 
‘Or better, perhaps, false and baseless imputations’ 
by impatient and distrustful companions, ‘ refiect- 
ing diseredit upon the Psalmist 7) ; 5° ‘ Thou shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing’ (312 133, Wye. 
‘Thou sehalt leese alle that speken leesyng,’ Cov. 
‘Thou destroyest the lyers,’ Gen. ‘Thou shalt 
destroy them that speake lyes,’ Dou. ‘Thou wilt 
destroy al that speake lie,’ Bish. ‘Thou shalt 


destroy them that speake leasing,’ RV ‘Thou 
shalt destroy them that speak lies’); 2 Es 1418 
‘For the truth is fled far away, and leasing is 
hard at hand’ (appropinquabit mcnduaciuwm, RV 
‘For the truth shall withdraw itself further off, 
and leasing be hard at hand’; the AV is again 
the tr® of the Bishops). In Is 59% Cov. has ‘leasing’ 
as tr® of πρῷ (AV and RV ‘ lies’). 

The word, which is frequently used by Spenser in 
his antiquated English, is found only twice in 
Shaks. (Twelfth Night, I. v. 105, and Coriolanus, 
V. i. 22), and by the time of Thomas Fuller had 
dropped out of use. In CA. Hist. Il. 1. 33, Fuller 
says, ‘ Aniongst the many simoniacal Prelates that 
swarmed in tlie land, Herbert, Bishop of 'Thetford, 
must not be forgotten ; nieknamed (or fitnamed 
shall I say?) Losing, that is, the Flatterer; our old 
English word leasing for lying retains some affinity 
thereunto, and at this day we call an insinuating 
fellow a Glozing Companion.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LEATHER, LEATHERN (vty ‘dr, δέρμα, depudrevos). 
—Elijah and John the Baptist wore a girdle of 
leather (2 Καὶ 18 τὴν any, Mt 34, Mic 1° ζώνη δερματίνη. 
In the last passage AV needlessly introduces the 
variety, ‘ girdle of skin’). Although mentioned in 
EV only in connexion with girdles, leather must 
have been used for many purposes. The Heb, and 
Gr. words properly mean sin ; and in such passages 
as Ex 25° (‘rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ skins’ ) 
they clearly refer to tanned skins, and perhaps in Nu 
31” (‘all that is inade of skins’) they do the 5816. 
Leather was used for thongs, latehets of sandals, 
ete. Water-bottles and wine-bottles were often 
made of leather, as at the present day in Syria and 
Palestine. The Egyptians used it for many pur- 
poses besides those nientioned, such as eoverings 
for shields, seats of chairs, ete. (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egyp. ti. 185-189); also for writing (26. 183), rolls 
being made of it like papyrus. See, further, SKIN, 


TANNER. H. PORTER. 
LEAYE.—The verb to leave is often used in AV 


in the sense of ‘desist,’ ‘leave off,’ as Gn 18% 
‘And the LORD went his way, as soon as he had 
left communing with Abraham’; Ru 118 ‘ When 
she saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto her’; Ac 218 
‘when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul.’ Cf. Tind. Lapos. 
p- 106, ‘He that buildeth a costly house even to 
the tiling, will not leave there, and lose so great 
cost for so small a trifle more.’ So Latimer, Ser. 
of the Plough, ‘If I might see any such inclination 
in you, that you would leave to be merciless, and 
begin to be charitable, I would then hope well of 
you’; and Shaks. 1 Mlenry £V. Vv. ν. 44— 


‘ Let us not leave till all our own be won.’ 


‘ Leave off’ is also found in AV, as Sir 9311 ¢ All 
bread is sweet to a whoremonger, he will not leave 
off till he die’; 47% ‘But the Lord will never 
leave off his merey.” And it is used both with the 
ptcp. in -ing, and with te and the infin., as Gn 17” 
‘And he left off talking with him’; 1 K 15” ‘he 
left off building of Ramah’; Gn 118 ‘ they left off 
to build the city’; Hos 4! ‘they have left off to 
take heed to the Lorpb.’ In Gn 17” Tindale’s 
Pent, of 1530 has ‘left of talking,’ but the ed. of 
1534 ‘left talking.’ 

in Ac 188 and 2 Co 918 ἀποτάσσομαι is tr? ‘ take 
leave of.’ RV retains this tr. and introduces it in 
Mk 6° for AV ‘send away’; but in Lk 95 RV 
retains ‘ bid farewell’ of AV, and in 14* (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. verb in NT) changes 
AV “ forsake’ into ‘renounce.’ ‘The verb ἀσπάζομαι 
is onee (Ac 215) rendered ‘take leave of’ in AV, 
when RV prefers ‘ bid farewell.’ 
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With the expression in Ac 21° ‘Now when we 
had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand’: 
ef. Ae 207° Rhem. ‘Paul had purposed to saile 
leaving Ephesus’; Nu 34% Tind. ‘And then goo 
downe at the lordayne, and leve at the salte 
sea’; and especially Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 14, 
‘whiche yle we lefte on our lefte hande towardes 
Grece.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LEAVEN (kv, ξύμη, fermentum).—The Hebrew 
word sé 6r (kv), which probably expresses the idea 
of fermentation, is found only five times in the 
OT (Ex 12:19 137, Ly 244, Dt 105); more commonly 
we find a word from another root, denoting to 
be sour, and hence fo 6e leavened (pon haméz). 
Bread, kneaded in a baking trough (πην Ex 8? 
1934), and leavened, probably by means of a lump 
of fermented dough, must have been a common 
article of food among the Israelites; but as time 
was required to allow the leaven to work (1105 74), 
bread of another kind was used when food was 
required at short notice. This tool: the form of 
unleavened cakes (Gn 19%, Jg 64, 1S 2874), called 
mazzoth (τὴν), either as being sweet, unsoured 
(pyo=‘to suck,’ so Ges.), or on account of their 
dry, insipid character (Fleischer in Levy, NHWB 
ili. 315; Nowack, Hed. Arch. ii. 145). It was, 
according to Ex 12*-%9 (JE), unleavened cakes of 
this kind that the Israelites baked for themselves 
on their hurried departure from Egypt, since they 
had not time to leaven their dough. 

In early times leavened bread, as a common 
article of food, probably formed a part of a sacri- 
ficial meal, and of the gifts offered to the Deity 
by the worshipper (cf. 15 10°). In the Northern 
kingdom leaven was an accompaniment of the 
thank-offering, though Amos seems to refer to the 
custom in terms of disapproval (Am 4°), Traces of 
a similar usage are to be found even in P; for the 
shewbread (Lv 9455 [P]) was probably leavened, 
while leavened cakes, as bread of the first-fruits, 
formed part of the sacred gifts presented at the 
Feast of Weeks (Lv 23!", cf.  [E]), and also 
accompanied the peace-oflering, when offered as 
a thanksgiving (Lv 7% [P]). In none of these 
cases, however, was the leavened bread actually 
placed upon the altar. On the other hand, to eat 
anything leavened, or even to keep it in the house, 
was strictly forbidden during the seven days of 
mazzéth (ix 1337 2315 3418 [JE], Dt 164°, Ex 
1914: Ly 2358, Nu 287 [P]), a festival which was 
originally distinct from the Passover, though Dt 
shows a tendency to combine the two (Dt 16°, and 
ef. Driver, ad loc.). A historical explanation of 
the prohibition is given in JE, where, as we saw, 
the use of unleavened cakes is connected with the 
events of the exodus (Ex 12°49), and a connexion 
between the exodus and mazzéth is suggested else- 
where (Ex 1354 23% 3418), Similarly, in Dt 16° 
the unleavened cakes of this season are termed 
‘the bread of affliction,’ from their association 
with the Egyptian bondage of the Israelites, and 
their hurried departure. Probably, however, the 
feast of mazzéth was originally the opening festival 
of the harvest season (ci. Dt 16°, Lv 23°"): in this 
case the use of unleavened cakes may be explained 
from the use of new corn, hastily prepared for 
food in the busy time at the beginning of harvest, 
and from the desire not to mix the first-fruits with 
the last year’s dough (see Wellhausen, Proleq., 
Eng. tr. pp. 85-87; Nowack, Hed. Arch. li. 145 £.). 
The more general prohibition of leaven in sacri- 


fices was doubtless due to the association of the! 


processes of fermentation and putrefaction. Leaven 
was regarded as a source of corruption; and ac- 
cordingly P excludes it from any meal-oficring 
(Ly 24 617, and cf, Dillm. ad loc.), and lays down 
the principle that nothing leavened, nor even 
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honey, which might produce fermentation (cf. 
Pliny, 11, 15), was to be burnt as an offering to 
J”. The laws in JE (Ex 23% 34”) also forbid the 
use of leaven in a sacrifice, but in both passages 
a special reference is made to the Passover, and 
it is possible that the prohibition was originally 
confined to this feast (cf. AS p. 203 f.}. 

The association of leaven and corruption is not 
confined to the OT. Plutarch explains on this 
ground why the Flamen Dialis was not permitted 
to eat bread prepared with leaven (Ques. om. 
109); and fermentum is used in Persius for ‘cor- 
ruption’ (Saé. i. 24). In the NT there is, indeed, 
the parable of the leaven, where its unseen influ- 
ence and penetrating power is taken as a symbol 
of the growth of the kingdom of heaven (Mt 1833, 
Lk 13%); but elsewhere our Lord warns His 
disciples against the ‘leaven’ of the Pharisees 
and of Herod (Mt 16°14, Mk 84, Lk 121); and St. 
Paul, emphasizing its secret and expansive work- 
ing, quotes the proverb, ‘A little leaven leavens 
the whole lump’ (Gal 5°, 1 Co 5°), to warn his 
converts against the contagious example of evil- 
doers, and exhorts them to purge out the old leaven 
of malice and wickedness (1 Co 5%), Similarly, in 
Rabbinical writers leaven is used as a symbol of 
evil: thus R. Alexander prays against ‘the leaven 
in the dough,’ z.e. the evil inclination in the heart, 
which prevents man from doing the will of God 
(Talm. Gerachoth, 17a; and ef. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. on Mt 16°). H. A. WHITE. 


LEBANA (x25), Neh 78, or LEBANAH (73a), 
Ezr 2,—The head of a family of returning exiles, 
called in 1 Es 5% Labana. 


LEBANON (in prose with art. i332, except 2 Ch 980 
[Heb.7>]; in poetry 18 times with art., 20 times 
without. LXX Λίβανος, generally with art. ; Vulg. 
Libunus).*—Derived from root [}2?] ‘to be white,’ 
either from the snow which covers the summits 
seven montlis in the year, or from the light colour 
of the limestone in its npper ranges. 

Lebanon is mentioned in the OT over 60 times, 
but almost two-thirds of the references occur in 
poetical passages. It is not mentioned in the NT. 
While included in the land assigned to the Israel- 
ites, Jos 13° (D?), these mountains were never con- 
quered by them (Jg 3)), the actual limit of con- 
quest being ‘ Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon, 
under Mount Hermon’ (Jos 11”). This valley of 
Lebanon was known to the Greeks as Ceele-Syria, 
and is the modern Luka’. Anti-Libanus proper 
is mentioned but once in the OT as ‘Lebanon 
towards the sunrising’ (Jos 13°). The Hivites are 
said to be inhabitants of the Lebanon (Jg 3°), and 
the Giblites dwelt at Gebal (the modern Jebdail, 
Greek Byblos, at the base of the mountains) (Jos 
13°), During the reign of Solomon, the Lebanon 
appears to have been subject to Hiram king of 
Tyre, who contracted to bring cedar trees, firs, 
and almug (algum) trees by sea to Joppa for the 
temple (1 Καὶ 5°, 2Ch 28), On the other hand, 
Solomon appears to have erected buildings inthe 
Lebanon (1 K 919, 2 Ch 85). At the rebuilding of 
the tempk, after the restoration, cedar trees were 
again brought from the Lebanon (Ezr 3"). See, 
further, art. CEDAR. 

Mt. Lebanon runs N.N.E.-S.S.W. for 95 miles 
from Nahr Kasmiyeh, lat. 33° 20’ (known as the 
Litany, the classic Leontes, along its upper course), 
to Nahr el-Kebir, the ancient Eleutherus. The 
plain of the Buka' separates it from the Anti- 
Libanus, which, starting from the Darada, runs 
for 65 miles roughly parallel to the Lebanon. 

*The name appears in Assyr. as Labnianu, etc. (see Schrader, 


COT? on 1K 515), and in Egyp. perhaps as Jiamannu (see W. 
Max Miiller, As. u. Hurop. 198i., 204). 
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Strabo (xvi.) represents the two ranges as parallel, 
but is in error in stating their direction : Lebanon, 
according to him, beginning at Tripolis, and Anti- 
Libanus at Sidon, both running towards Damascus. 
The foot-hills of Lebanon—the western range— 
rise abruptly from the seashore, except for the 
narrow strip of plain at Sidon, and for the tri- 
angular projections of the promontories of Bey- 
rout and Tripoli. Atits southern end the main 
ridge is divided into two ranges, roughly parallel, 
by the brook Zaharéni, which, after flowing south- 
wards, turns abruptly west and enters the sea 
south of Sidon. The eastern ridge is known as 
Jebel Rihdn, and the western as Jebel Taura (alt. 
4500 ft.). Both are more or less wooded. Near 
the plateau on which stands Kefr Houni, these 
two ridges merge into one, which is separ- 
ated from the twin peaks Taumdt Niha (alt. 
5625 ft. and 5550 ft.) by a notch 600 ft. deep. The 
ridge now becomes higher and more pronounced, 
rising to an altitude varying from 5500 to 7000 ft. 
Its various parts are locally named from the larger 
villages, as Jebel Niha, and Jebel Bartik. North 
of the latter the ridge falls to an altitude of 4700 
ft., and is crossed by a transverse ridge, Jebel 
Kumneiseh (alt. 6960 ft.). A narrow watershed con- 
nects this with Jebel Sannin, a triangular-shaped 
mountain—one face being parallel to the sea, one 
in the line of the main ridge, and the third or 
northern one running roughly east and west. Its 
highest point is on the eastern face. From a 
distance the top appears to be level, but it is 
exceedingly rough owing to numerous conical 
depressions, in which snow may be found late into 
the summer. For some distance beyond Sannin 
the top of the main ridge is really a broad, rolling 
lateau, called Jebel Afuneitri, varying in altitude 
rom 5800 to 6000 ft. North of the village ‘Akirah 
the altitude increases rapidly, and the western 
part of this broad mass is broken up by a series of 
intricate ridges, suddenly breaking down into the 
great amphitheatre of the Nahr Kadisha. This 
is bounded on the east by the narrowed main 
ridge, joining on to the huge mass which forms 
the northern side of the amphitheatre. This is 
named as a whole Dahr el-Kadib, and is sur- 
mounted by two series of peaks, roughly parallel, 
varying in height from 9800 to 10,225 ft. The 
highest peak is called Jebel Mukhmal by Burton, 
but no local trace of the name appears to have 
been recovered by later travellers. The western 
face of this northern mass is a series of sheer 
cliffs. To the north another great amphitheatre 
opens out, in which are found the head waters of 
the northern branch of the NaAr el-Barid. Be- 
yond this rises the Jebel el-Abiadh (alt. 7380 ft.), 
after which the mountain breaks down to the 
valley of the Nahr el-Kebir, and the low, rolling 
hills joining the Lebanon to the mountains of the 
Nusewriyeh. 

With very few exceptions all the Lebanon streams 
rise on the western face. South of Beyrout the 
main rivers have their sources in high valleys be- 
tween ridges approximately parallel to the main 
ridge. Their course is thus first southerly, then 
westerly, to the sea. They are the Zahardni, the 
Awwali (Bostrenus), and the Damdér (the Tamuras 
of Strabo, and the Damuras of Polybius), North 
of Beyrout the head waters of the rivers are in | 
wide amphitheatres, separated from each other | 
by narrow watersheds, in places 5000 to 6000 ft. 
high; and in their course to the sea they break 
through the spurs of the great hill in narrow 
gorges. ‘The western face of the Lebanon is thus) 
extremely rugged and varied in contour. The 
main streams are—Nahr Deyrout (the Magoras), 
with its two branches, rising on the face of 
Kuneiseh, and between Kuneiseh and Sannin | 
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respectively, Nahr el-Kelb (Lycus flumen) drain- 
ing Sannin; Nahr Ibrahim (the Adonis) with its 
main sources at Afka and ‘Akftrah; Nahr ej-Jauz ; 
Nahr Kadisha, draining the Cedar amphitheatre, 
and entering the sea at Tripoli; Nahr el-Bérid; 
and, finally, the boundary river, Nahr el-Kebir, 
which sweeps around the northern end of the 
mountain. The eastern face of Lebanon presents 
a very different aspect from the western, as it 
slopes directly down to the plain of the Buka‘, 
sometimes with no foot-hills, and unbroken by 
any important valleys, except at the south end of 
Kuneiseh and at Zahleh, where the Nahr Berdatini 
comes out of a wild gorge. There are several large 
fountains at the base of the main ridge, and the 
Lake Yammitneh, with its intermittent fountains, 
lies in a depression between the main ridge and 
the partly wooded foot-hills, north-west of Baalbek. 
A few words as to geology. The Lebanon is com- 
posed of three conformable series of strata, all of 
which are sometimes exposed on the sides of the 
deepest valleys. The lowest is regarded by some 
authorities as lower cretaceous, by others as upper 
jurassic. It consists of several thousand feet of 
hard, thick-layered limestone, containing few 
fossils, among which are sponges, corals, brachio- 
pods, and, most characteristic, Cidaris glandaria, 
from which the formation has been named the 
Glandaria limestone. While forming the bottom 
of the deepest valleys, by foldings it is in 
places elevated to the height of from 4000 to 
5000 ft. It weathers into grand castellated 
rocks, whose bluish-grey sides are beautifully 
fluted by the frosts and rains. The second series 
of strata has been named from a characteristic 
fossil, ZTrigonia syriaca, the Trigonia zone. It 
consists of sandstone, soft limestone, and clay, 
with here and there small quantities of poor 
bituminous coal and bituminous limestone, with 
pyrites and efflorescent salts. The sandstone is 
from fifty to several hundred feet thick, and by its 
red colour serves readily to distinguish the other 
series of rocks. Most of the Lebanon pines grow 
on this sandstone. The limestone and clays of the 
Trigonia zone may attain a thickness of from 500 
to 1000 ft., and are very rich in fossils. The 
third series has been named the Hippurite lime- 
stone, as some of its strata are almost entirely 
composed of fragments of hippurites, which in 
places are found well preserved. There are also 
many nerineas. ‘The hippurite limestone occurs 
on the sides of Lebanon, where, with the other 
formations, it is extensively faulted and folded, 
and it forms the summits of all the highest moun- 
tains, where it is in most cases nearly level. 
Its greatest thickness must be nearly 5000 ft. 
At low levels near the sea are found chalks, 
with and without flint, which are the uppermost 
of the ecretaceous rocks, and which appear to have 
been deposited after the mass of the mountains 
was well above the sea, since they are in no case 
found in the centre of the range. In several 
localities the chalk has yielded numerous finely- 
preserved fishes. Upon the chalk is found soft 
miocene limestone, and a porous sandstone of a 
quarternary date which is largely calcareous. 
From the above description it will be seen that 
the Lebanon presents some magnificent seenery. 
[t is no wonder that the salient features of this 
border-land to their country seized upon the im- 
agination of the Hebrew poets. The deep and 
sudden gorges, the sweeping amphitheatres, the 
yariety of colouring in tlie soil, the towering 
snow-covered peaks, the gushing fountains,—all 
unite in producing pictures of almost bewildering 
variety. Villages are scattered everywhere ; some 
nestle at the mountain base, others cling to the 
steep sides, while still otliers are perched on ridges 
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over 4000 ft. above the sea. Many of the bald 
promontories of rock are crowned by belfried 
monasteries. The extent of cultivation is extra- 
ordinary, and the system of terracing is carried 
to a height of almost 6000 ft. Wheat, the vine, 
the olive, the mulberry, and the walnut all abound. 
The water from the various fountains is carefully 
stored up and led off in irrigation. A consider- 
able quantity of silk is manufactured. The 
Lebanon was once well wooded, but the charcoal 
burners and the browsing goat are now powerful 
destructive agents. The valley of the Nahr Ibra- 
him, however, is still thickly wooded with oak and 
pine, while the stream is shaded with plane trees. 
Besides the historic grove of the cedars above 
Besherreh, there are still small groves on the ridge 
south of Kuneiseh, and a more extensive forest at 
el-Hadeth, south of the Nahr Kadisha, Jackals 
abound, but hyenas, wolves, and panthers are fast 
disappearing. 

Of ancient buildings there are very few traces, 
the principal ones being the ruin at Deir el-Kula‘a, 
above the Beyrout river; Awla'at el-Fukra, near 
Sannin; and the temple of Venus at Afka, the 
source of the Adonis. This was destroyed by 
Constantine owing to the licentious rites practised 
there. The site is striking: behind the temple 
there rises, for 1200 ft., an almost perpendicular 
cliff, richly coloured, at the base of which is 
a large eave, from which in the spring-time a 
volume of water gushes forth, immediately joining 
the perennial stream, which plunges down in a 
series of three cascades. The water is said to be 
at times impregnated with mineral salts, giving 
a red colour, typifying to the ancients the blood 
of Adonis. At the mouth of Nahr el-Kelb are in- 
seriptions in Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek. At 
the bottom of the wild Kadisha gorge there are 
many early anchorite caves; in front of some of 
them convents have been erected—notably Kan- 
nubin, the traditional seat of the Maronite patri- 
arch. 

The feudal system lasted in the Lebanon far into 
the present century. In consequence of the 
massacres of 1860 the government of the mountains 
was reorganized, with a Christian governor under 
the general protection of the Powers. The popula- 
tion is about half a million, and ineludes the 
following sects, which are given as nearly as pos- 
sible in the order of their numbers, the most 
numerous being first :— 


Maronites. 

sreelk: Orthodox. 
Druzes. 

Papal Greeks, 
Mutawileh. 
Mohammedans. 
Protestants. 

Syriac and Armenian. 


In general the Druzes are to be found south of 
the Beyrout river, while the stronghold of the 
Maronites is to the north. (For details as to 
the Maronites, see PEF St, 1892, Bliss). Owing 
to recent efforts of missionaries, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, the number of schools is 
very large. The natural abilities of the Lebanese 
are decidedly above those of the rest of the 
peasantry in Syria and Palestine. 

The Buka’,—'The Lebanon is divided from the 
Anti-Libanus by a broad valley known in its 
southern part as the Duka‘ el-“Aziz, and in its 
northern part as Suhl-Ba‘albek. It is drained by 
two rivers, the Litdny (Leontes), which rises in 
the neighbourhood of Baalbek and flows south, 
and by the ‘As: (Orontes), which rises a short 
distance farther north, and flows northward. The 
watershed is almost imperceptible. The Buka' 
proper is very fertile, and supports a large popula- 


tion in the villages scattered over it, and especially 
in the valleys along its sides. The northern end 
is much less fertile. (For the splendid ruins of 
Baalbek see refi. at end of this article). At its 
southern end the plain suddenly contracts into 
ὃ nalrow gorge, through which the Lit&ny flows. 
Both the plain and Anti-Libanus are subject to 
the Governor of Damascus. 

Anti~Libanus, Jth 117 only (᾿Αντιλίβανος. In Dt 17 
3” 1124 and Jos 1* 9} the Heb. i337 is rendered by 
’AvridlBavos).—The southern limit of Anti-Libanus 
may be conveniently placed at the Barada river 
and Damascus, leaving the mountains to the south 
to be considered as part of the system of Mount 
Hermon. It runsroughly parailel to the Lebanon 
for 65 miles, terminating rather abruptly at the 
plain of Hums. The main ridge is separated from 
the plain of Ceele-Syria by a small plain and ridge 
at the north end; by a rough mass of low ridges, 
called Jebel Kusha‘a, in the central part ; and by 
the plain of Zebed4ni with ridge in the southern 
part. At the north the main ridge is narrow, but 
broken by a series of prominent peaks ; the central 
mass is broader, higher, and rougher; while the 
southern part is diversified by long wadis leading 
off to the east, with a single wady (Hariri) leading 
to the south. To the east of the main ridge there 
is a descending series of plateaux, gradually 
dropping to the level of the plain of Damascus, 
and separated by tive ridges which spread out 
somewhat like a fan, and which, if produced, 
would meet in the main mass of Hermon. 

The highest plateau (alt. 5255 ft.), which is 
called ‘Asal el-Ward, drains northward, past the 
towns Yabrid and Nebk, and is watered by a num- 
ber of fine fountains. The principal peaks of the 
Anti-Libanus are: Halimat Kdbu (8250), Halimat 
Kérah (8150), and Halimat Kurraés (8150) at the 
northern end; 7dla‘aé Masa (8755) in the central 
mass; Abu el-Hin (8135) and the Bliddn ridge 
(8090) farther south. The only considerable 
streams of Anti-Libanus are the Yahfiufah, empty- 
ing into the Litény ; Helbin, flowing eastward to 
the Damascus plain; and the Barada (Abana of 
Scripture). This important river has its main 
upper source in the south end of the plain of 
Zebedfni, in a beautiful pool fed by many springs, 
but drains the whole of that plain; the volume of 
water is much more than doubled by the fountain 
of ‘Ain Fijeh, which joins it less than half-way to 
Damascus. 


LITERATURE.—The geographical and geological descriptions 
are condensed from unpublished notes made by Professor 
West and Professor Day respectively, both of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Beyrout. The table of population is taken 
from the Book of Statistics of the Lebanon, published in Arabic, 
1898. The reader may refer further to such works as Robinson, 
BRP? ij. 435 ff., 493; G. A. Smith, GHD 45ff. ; Buhl, GAP 110; 
Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria; de Saulcy, Journey 
round the Dead Sea, etc., ii, 558ff. (especially on the ruing 
of Baalbek). F, J. Bulss. 


LEBAOTH (nix) perhaps ‘ lionesses’).—A city in 
5, Judah, Jos 1533, Site unknown. It is called in 
Jos 195 Beth-lebaoth, and in 1 Ch 4?! (perhaps by 
textual error) Beth-biri (wh. see). 
C. R. CONDER. 

LEBBAEUS (Λεββαῖος) is the name given to one 
of the Twelve in AV of Mt 103, but rejected by 
RV as without sufficient authority. The reading 
and the meaning of the name will be fully discussed 
inart. THADD&UuUS. See also WH?, Notes, pp. 11, 
24,144, and Dalman, Worte Jesu, p.40. The greatest 
obscurity prevails regarding him, but the view which 
identifies him with the Thaddzeus of Mk 3" and Mt 
10° (RV), the Judas of James of Lk 6 and Ac 1*, and 
the Judas, not Iscariot, of Jn 14”, may be accepted 
without serious hesitation. There are no refer- 
ences to him in NT except those in the lists of the 
Twelve and the question recorded by St. John, who 


LEBONAH 


carefully distinguishes him from the traitor, and 
nothing whatever is known of his ultimate career. 
See, further, art. THADDZUS. W. Murr. 


LEBONAH (m2, AeBwvd).—A place near Shiloh 
on the way to Shechem, Jg 21%. It is the ruin 
called Khan el-Lubban, about 3 miles W.N.W. 
of Sewén (Shiloh), See SWAP vol. ii. sheet xi. ; 
Robinson, BRP? 271f.; Guérin, Samarie, ii, 164 ἢ, ; 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.*, 217. C. R. CONDER. 


LECAH (725),— A name occurringin the genealogy 
of Judah (1 Ch 45) as the ‘son’ of Er. Most 
probably it is the name of a place, although 
τ is impossible to identify it. See GENEALOGY, 

. 2. 


LEECH.—See HoRSELEECH. 


LEEKS.— The word yn fAdzir is usually tr. 
‘grass’ (see GRASS) or ‘hay’ (see HAY), but in one 
passage (Nu 11°) it is tr. ‘leeks.’ Its occurrence in 
this passage with the other two alliaceous plants 
onions and garlic, and the authority of the LXX 
πράσα, Vulge, porri, ancient Syriac and Arab., 
have caused most interpreters to accept the AV 
and RV ‘leeks.’ The plant is Allium Porrum, L. 
It is extensively cultivated in the East. It has an 
ill-defined bulb, leaves about an inch broad, and 
a stem about 2 ft. in height. The young stem, 
enveloped in its leaves, is banked up, as in the case 
of celery, and plucked up while tender, before the 
flowering head is developed. It is eaten raw, or 
made into a salad, or used as a flavouring for 
cooked dishes. It has a more delicate flavour than 
onions or garlic. It is known in Arab. by the 
name kurrdth. σ. E. Post. 


LEES.—This is the tr® in AV and RY of Heb. 
ony in 15 25%, Jer 48", Zeph 115, in its only 
remaining occurrence, Ps 75° [Eng.°] it is rendered 
‘dregs.’ The word ‘lees’ is a plur., formed from 
Fr. lie (the sing. seems never to have been used in 
Eng.), which is defined in Cotgrave’s #r. Dict. as 
‘the lees, dregs, grounds, thick substance that 
settles in the bottome of liquor.’ The further 
derivation from Low Lat. /ia, accepted by Skeat, is 
rejected by Brachet. In Is 255s the word is used 
in an apparently good sense, ‘a feast of wines on 
the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on 
the lees well refined’; and that passage, being 
most frequently quoted, has given ‘lees’ a some- 
what less offensive meaning in mod. Eng. than 
‘dregs.’ But there is no difference between the 
words, as may be seen from Shaks. Troi. and 
Cress. IV. 1. 62— 

‘ Drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. 


Macbeth, τι. iii. 100 --- 


‘The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of,’ 


And in Is the sense of shémdrim is the same as 
elsewhere, the feces or dregs of wine. But wine 
that, after fermentation, is allowed to stand long 
on its dregs, gathers strength or body, and when 
filtered before drinking is superior to recently 
fermented wine. The figure in Jer and Zeph is of 
one who has had little trial in life, has been too 
long at ease, and grown indolent and indiflerent. 
See WINE. J. HASTINGS. 


LEFTHANDED (in 1611 two words) is the tr® in 
Jg 3° 9016 of porn ex, which is literally ‘shut up 
(or bound) as to the right hand,’ asin AVm. The 
Heb. phrase, which occurs nowhere elsc, is used 
first of Ehud and then of ‘700 chosen men’ of 
Benjamin, who ‘could sling stones at an hair 
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breadth, and not miss.’ The adj. ὋΝ is in New 
Heb. ‘lame,’ and the AV translation is no doubt 
right. It comes from the margin of the Geneva 
Bible at 3%, the text being ‘lame of his right 
hand,’ and from the text of the same at 20°, ‘The 
LXX gives ἀμφοτεροδέξιος, ‘double handed,’ and the 
Vulg. ‘qui utraque manu pro dextera utebatur’ 
(in 20% ‘ita sinistra ut dextra preliantes’), 
whence Wyc. ‘the which either hoond uside for 
the right’ (in 9016 ‘so with the lift as with the 
right fightynge’). Cov. has ‘a man that mighte 
do nothinge with his righte hande.’ The Douay 
follows the Vulg., ‘who used both handes for the 
right.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LEG.—4. [νὴ New Heb. from root yn2 ‘ bow’ or 
‘bend’] The sing. is not found in OT, but the 
dual fem. m1y7> occurs repeatedly in the ritual of 
P, Ex 12° 99%, Ly 1% 3 40 85 9 (chiefly in the 
collocation ‘the inwards and the legs’); in Lv 115 
of the long bending hinder legs of the saltatorial 
Orthoptera (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v., and the illus- 
tration on p. 84 of Driver’s Joel and Amos). The 
only other occurrence of the word is Am 3 (of 
the shepherd rescuing two legs of a lamb out of 
the mouth of a lion). 

2. 53, lit. ‘foot.’ 1S 176 Goliath had greaves 
of brass ‘upon his legs’ (vbrrby; LXX ἐπάνω τῶν 
σκελῶν αὐτοῦ). 

3. pw, denoting the upper part of the leg, in- 
cluding, or sometimes synonymous with, the thigh 
(7). (a) Of animals. This word is wrongly 
translated ‘shoulder’ by AV (cf. LXX τὸν Bpa- 
ylova) in Ex 292% 27, [yy 782-33. 34 925.26 921 1014. 15 
Nu 6” 1818. 1S 9%, in all of which RV correctly 
renders ‘thigh.’ The pw was a choice piece, and 
as such is mentioned in 18S 935 as having been 
reserved by Samuel for Saul. One of the chief 
points of difference, in the matter of the priestly 
revenues, between the Deuteronomiec and the 
Priestly Code, is that in the latter the priest’s 
share of a sacrifice is the breast and right thigh 
(Lv 7-34), whereas in the former it is the head, 
maw, and shoulder (yiv, lit. ‘arm,’ Dt 18%). See 
W. R. Smith, O7JC* 383 note 3, and Driver, 
Deut. 215. (6) Of men. In Dt 28% one of the 
curses threatened on disobedient Israelites is that 
they will be smitten ‘upon the knees and upon 
the legs with an evil boil,’ where the reference 
is probably (see Driver, ad loc.) to a species of 
elephantiasis.—In Ca 5® the Shulammite compares 
the legs of her beloved to pillars of marble.— 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image had his legs (Aram, *mpy) 
of iron, Dn 2°.—In Pr 967 the pointing of the text 
is somewhat doubtful. The MT has περ ppt yoy 
(AV ‘the legs of the lame are not equal’ [AVm 
‘are lifted up’], RV ‘the legs of the lame hang 
loose’). If we adopt RV tr®, probably we ought 
to point »3 (so Ewald, Siegfried-Stade, and [doubt- 
fully] Oxf. Heb. Lex.). Delitzsch (Com. ), followed 
by Kamphausen (in Kautzsch’s AZ) and Wildeboer 
(Comm.), points 5,91, which he takes to be a noun 
=‘a hanging down.’ The tr® of the verse would 
then be, ‘as the hanging down of the legs of the 
lame,’ etc. In any ease the general sense of the 
passage is clear, namely that a ‘parable’ is as 
useless in the mouth of a fool as are the legs of 
a lame man.—In Ps 147? ‘lees’ are a symbol of 
strength, ‘(The Lord) delighteth not in the 
strength of the horse, he taketh no pleasure in 
the legs of a man.’—For Jg 15° ‘He smote them 
σὺν pw,’ lit. ‘leg upon thigh,’ see art. Hir. 

ἃ, ὑπ in Is 472 is wrongly translated ‘leg’ in 
AV. The correct rendering 1s ‘train.’ The proud 
daughter of Babylon is called upon to assume the 
cuisc of a slave, to take the millstones and grind 
meal, to remove her veil, to strip off her train, 
to uncover her leg (pw ‘thigh’), ze. to gird ur 
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her garments that she may wade through the 
rivers. 

5. In NT cxédos—only of the breaking of the 
legs to hasten death, which was practised on the 
two crucified robbers but not upon Jesus, Jn 193, 
This practice, known as σκελοκοπία (cf. the hap. leg. 
σκελοκοπεῖν in Lv. Petr. 4) or crurifragiwm, is referred 
toin Aur, Vict. Ces, 41; Plaut. Asin. 11. iv. 68 ; Cic. 
fiose. Am. 20; Seneca, Jr. iii. 22, ete. (see full list 
in Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. vi. 253 note 3). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

LEGION.—This word, familiar as it is to us, 
was not a familiar word to the inhabitants of 
Palestine in NT times, for the legions were 
stationed in the frontier provinces, and nothing 
happened to bring them into Judza until the 
outbreak of the Jewish war in A.D. 66 (see 
AUGUSTUS’ BAND). λΛεγιών (so spelt in x* B* Ὁ; 
λεγεών usually in AC) occurs in NT only in Mt 
265, Mk 5, Lk 8% —and even so never in its 
proper sense of ‘a legion of Roman soldiers’ ; 
it never occurs in LXX (so Hatch-Redpath) ; 
and it is rare (if it occurs at all) in Josephus 
(τάγμα stands for ‘legion’ in BJ 11. 544, 111. 8, 
97, ed. Niese, ef passim).* Nor, again, is there 
much evidence that the word in its Semitic 
form (x39 or 702, pl. asvad or pavad or minis) was 
well known in Palestine early in the Christian 
era. It is found (S. A. Cook, Glossary of Aram. 
Inser.) in the Palmyrene Inscriptions (lst -3rd 
cents. of the Christian era), and at least once 


in the OT Peshitta, Nu 24% ‘Legions shall go | 


forth from the land of the Kittim’ (similarly 
Targ. Jer. 1b.). On the other hand, the word 
Is fairly common in Talmudic and Midrashic 


literature (from 3rd cent. of the Christian era | 


onwards), and some instances may be quoted in 
illustration of λεγιών in NT. 

(1) It connotes a great number. ‘It is easier 
to feed one legion in Galilee than one sucking 
child in the land of Israel’ (Genesis Rab. xx. 6 
jin., ed. Wilna, 1878). 

(2) Connoting special and severe punishment. 
The waters of the Flood are compared to a ‘cruel 
legion’ (Gen. Rab. iv. 6; cf. also v. 6). 

(3) Connoting (under certain circumstances) un- 
cleanness. A legion on the march is unclean 
because skulls to be used as charms are always 
earried with it (Talm. Bab., Hull. 1935). 

(4) Connoting attendance on a ne. God 

ed 


speaks of Israel at the passage of the Sea 
as ‘My legions’ (Exod. Rab. xxiii. 7). The tribe 


of Levi is the legion which stands in God the 
King’s presence (Vum. Rad. i. 12). God when He 
goes forth ‘for peace’ is attended by multitudes 
(povoa) and legions (Num. Rab. xi. p. 89, col. a, 
ed. Wilna). 

These references Ulustrate both Mt 26 (‘ Twelve 
legions of angels’); cf. (1) (4); and Mk 5° (‘legion; 
for we are many’); cf. (1) (2). The idea of un- 
cleanness is not prominent in the word. 

A Roman legion in our Lord’s time was an 
army complete in itself, consisting of both infantry 
and cavalry, and amounting to upwards of 5000 
men; cf, Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, ii. 
p- 4380ff. See also Schiirer, AJP 1. ii. 49-51; 
Swete, δέ, Mark 5° note: Plummer, St. Luke 8% 
note; J. Levy, NHIVB, s.v. v2. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

LEHABIM (Gn 10%, 1 Ch 15 D379, Λαβιείμ, AaBeiv, 
Vulg. Laabim) occurs as the name of a nation de- 
sccnding from Mizraim, 2.e. nearly related to the 
Egyptians. Scholars always have noticed the 
great similarity of the name to that of the Lubim, 


_ * Atyidy (λεγεών) does not appear in the Index Voc. Greece. 
in Elavercamp’s ed. of 1726, nor is Josephus cited s.v. in Liddell 
and Scott (ed. viii.), or in Stephanus (ed. Hase-Dindorf), or i 
Sophocles, Lexicon (ed. 1870). 


| 
| (see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 


or in | 


Libyans. Some suppose Lehabim to be merely a 
corruption for original om; others, a double 
writing of this name, which they suppose to be 
hidden in the omS Ludim connected with it; 
others suppose Lehabim and Ludim (Lubim ?) to 
have been different tribes of the same nation, 
therefore, with similar names. Certainly, the 
graphic similarity between ὦ and u is small, only 
oax> might form a transition. An insertion of 
hk for phonetic reasons is anything but probable ; 
the insertions of ἢ in other cases are not sufficiently 
analogous. ‘Therefore, the origin of the present 
form remains obscure. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be doubted that the Libyans are meant 
(see LUBIM). Strange etymologies such as from 
a3, ‘flame,’ 7.e. those living in a flaming hot 
country (1), or wild guesses such as the translation 
of Walton’s Arabic version, ‘the inhabitants of 
Behnesa’ (Middle Egypt, near Oxyrhynchus of 
the Greek time), deserve no consideration. 
W. Max MULLER. 

LEHI (n> ‘jawbone,’ ‘cheek’; LXX Λευζ(ε), 
Aexl, Σιαγών ; Luc. Λεχεί ; ᾽Α.Σ.Θ, Jos. Ant. V. viii. 
8, 9 Σιαγών).---Αἡ place in Judah, the scene of 
Samson’s slaughter of the Philistines, Jg 15°", 
In 2S 23" and ‘to Lehi’ (LXX Lue. ἐπὶ σιαγόνα), 
is to be read for nn) ‘ to the troop(?).’ The site is 
unknown. Schick (7ZDPV x. 152 f.) suggests 
Khurbet es-Sijagh (σιωγών), 2m. 8.S.E. of Sorah; 
but see Smith, HGAL 222 n.,and Moore, Judges 348, 
where other identifications are quoted. The name 
‘jawbone’ must have been suggested by the forma- 
tion of a prominent rock ; cf. Ὄνου γνάθος, the name 
of a peninsula on the W. of Cape Malea, the 8.E. 
promontory of the Peloponnese (Strabo, p. 363, ed. 
Casaub.). Perhaps Beer-lahai-roi (Gn 16%) is to 
be explained in the same way, ‘x. ‘np ‘the jawbone 
of the antelope,’ Arab. ’urwiye ‘mountain goat’ 
(Wellh, Proleg.2 339 and n.; Ball, ‘Genesis’ in 
SBOT 66); ef. also the place-name in Arab., lahy 
gamal *camel’s jawbone.’ 

The Philistine marauders made Lehi their head- 
oe for attacks upon the Hebrews of the 
istrict; the name of the place was suggestive ; 
and tradition attached to it the story of Samson’s 
exploit with the ‘fresh jawbone’ (δ) of an ass. 
Popular etymology explained Ramath-lehi, Jg 15", 
‘the height (from rim) of Lehi,’ as the place where 
Samson threw away (ra@amah) the jawbone; a 
hollow basin in the hill-side, shaped like a ‘ mortar’ 
(maktésh v.¥, ef. Zeph 14, Pr 27%), which held the 
water of the ‘Partridge Spring’ (‘én hakkére’, cf. 
1S 26, Jer 17"), became the spring which God 
granted when Samson called (kard’) for help in 
his exhaustion (see EN-HAKKORE), Thus the 
legend was founded upon the popular explana- 
tion of these names; indeed the word ‘473 ν.} 
might mean either ‘in Lehi’ or ‘with a jaw- 
bone’ (Moore, Judges 347). It is noteworthy 
that the exploit of Shammah, one of David’s 
mighty men, also took place at Lehi, 28 23" 
(see above), and bears considerable resemblance 
to the story of Samson. Cf. also the story of 
Shamgar, Jg 3”). G. A. COOKE. 


LEMUEL (ὑοῦ or >xiod).—The name of a king 
otherwise unknown, to whom his mother addressed 
the words recorded in Pr 3159, Most moderns 
understand Pr 30! (see RYm) to imply that Lemuel 
was ‘king of Massa’ in Arabia; where lived the 
descendants of Massa, the son of Ishmacl men- 
tioned in Gn 254, 1 Ch 1% See Acur. The 


'name Lemuel may be compared with Jemuel in 


Gn 46%, or Nemuel 1 Ch 4*; and in meaning 
with Lael, a man consecrated a God,’ in Nu 34 
207). 

W. T. DAVISON. 
LEN DING.—See DEBT. 
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LENTILS (ov ‘dddshim, φακός, lens). —'The 
authority of the LXX and Vulg., and the identity 
of the Arab. ‘adas, make it certain that the grain 
intended in the four passages where ‘dddshim occurs 
(Gn 25%4,2S 1738 23", Ezk 49) is the lentil, Hrvwm 
Lens, L. Itisan annual, of the order Leguminose, 
with pinnate, tendril-bearing leaves, of 5-6 pairs of 
oblong-linear leaflets, 1-4-flowered peduncles, white 
corolla, and ovate-rhombic, 1-2-seeded pods half an 
inch long. The seeds are lenticular, with a reddish 
outer coat. They are cultivated everywhere in the 
East. They are usually stewed with onions, rice, 
and oil, or small bits of meat and fat, and seasoned 
to the taste. This dish, which is known as mujed- 
derah, is universal among the poor. It is by no 
means unpalatable, and is common enough on the 
tables of the rich also. The colour of it is a 
darkish-brown. It would seem that it was red in 
Esau’s day (Gn 2589), The term red, however, is a 
somewhat indefinite one in the East, and applies to 
a number of shades of red and brown. It was 
‘pottage’ of lentils, similar to if not identical with 
mujedderah, for which Esan sold his birthright (v.*). 
Lentil flour is still made into bread in Egypt by 
the very poor, as in ancient times (Ezk 45). 

G. E. Post. 

LEOPARD (171 ndmér, πάρδαλις, pardus).—A well- 
known animal, Felis pardus, L., still called numr 
in Arab., a name which, however, it shares with 
the tiger. It is a fierce carnivorous creature, often 
attaining a length of 4 ft. from the tip of the nose 
to the insertion of the tail. It is a type of ferocity 
(Is 116). It is exceedingly agile, and swift in its 
attacks (Hab 18). A four-winged leopard is used as 
a type of the Macedonian, or, according to another 
interpretation, of the Persian Empire(Dn 7°). Itis 
specially noted for the patience with which it waits, 
extended on the branch of a tree, or a rock near a 
watering-place, expecting its prey, on which it 
springs with a deadly precision. Hence ‘a leopard 
shall watch over their cities’ (Jer 5°), and ‘as a 
leopard by the way will I observe them’ (Hos 137). 
The black spots on the yellow ground of its fur 
(Jer 1933) make it one of the most beautiful of 
animals, The skins sometimes sell in Syria and 
Palestine for as much as £10. They are used as 
rugs and saddle covers. Some dervishes wear a 
leopard’s skin over their back. Leopards are still 
found in Lebanon (cf. Ca 48), though rare. One 
was shot near Kefr Matta, within 15 miles of 
Beirit, in the winter of 1866-7, after it had killed 
60 goats. A young one was taken at Bano, about 
15 miles north of Tripoli, the same winter. One 
was seen at Jisr el-K4di, about 10 miles from 
Beirfiit, a year or two before. They are not rare 
along the Litany (Leontes), and in the Antilebanon, 
and the ravines which open into the Jordan Valley. 
Another species of leopard, Felis gubata, Schreb., 
the chetah, or hunting leopard, the fehd of the 
Arabs, is found in Galilee and Gilead. It is 
occasionally domesticated, and used by the Arabs 
for hunting. Both Nimr and Fehd are names 
commonly given to boys, as emblems or presages of 
strength and valour. 

The word ndmér, in its feminine form nimrah, 
and its plural form nimrim, is several times used 
in the names of places, as ‘Nimrah’ and ‘ Beth- 
nimrah (Nu 32*5), now Nahr Nimrin, and the 
‘waters of Nimrim’ (Is 15°, Jer 48"), and ‘the 
mountains of the leopards’ (nwnrim, Ca 4°). The 
leopard is also alluded to in Sir 28° and Rev 133, 

G. E. Post. 

LEPROSY (nyxs or nyiy yj zdra'ath, nega’ zardath ; 
LAX and NT λέπρα).---Α genus of diseases with 
which, in a special degree, the element of unclean- 
ness was associated. The removal of other maladies 


is spoken of in NT as healing, but the removal of 


leprosy is called cleansing (Mt 8? 108 115, Mk 1%, 
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Lk 451 752 171, The only case in which the verb 
ἰᾶσθαι is used in this connexion is in Lk 17!5 in the 
case of the Samaritan, whose relation to the cere- 
monial law would perhaps not be recognized by a 
Jew: in all other passages it is καθαρίζειν, Leprosy 
also involved exclusion from the community as did 
no other disease ; and the leper was looked upon, 
not only as defiled himself, but as a source of 
defilement to his neighbours. 

There is an initial difficulty in the identification 
of these diseases, as the Greek word λέπρα is used 
by the early physicians as the name of a skin 
disease, now called psoriasis, characterized by an 
eruption of rough, scaly patches. Hippocrates, 
Polybius, and Paulus Agineta treat it in general as 
a curable disease of not very seriousimport. This 
skin disease is neither contagious nor dangerous to 
life, nor, in most cases, productive of much incon- 
venience or suffering to the individual ; and, ex- 
cept for the sense of disgust engendered by the 
disfigurement which it causes in the rare case of 
its aifecting the face, it is not injurious to the 
community. And yet the LAX translators and 
St. Luke must have known of this use of the word 
which they employ as the equivalent of zdra‘ath. 
On the other hand, the disease now called leprosy 
must have been known in Bible times, and could 
scarcely escape notice. Besides, other diseases of 
the skin did not produce ccrenionial uncleanness, 
and this group of scaly eruptions which the Greeks 
called fepra was not necessarily associated with 
dirt or vice, and could scarcely be singled out from 
allied diseases as divine visitations; also the 
scaliness which, from the first, is distinctive of 
these, is not mentioned as a specific character. 

The true leprosy has been known in India since 
the days of Atreya, about B.c. 1400; and it is said 
to be referred to in Japanese records about 500 
years later. In the Egyptian papyrus Ebers, 
written in the reign of Amen-hotep 1., about B.C. 
1550, there are over a score of prescriptions for an 
apparently intractable disease called ukhedu, which 
attacked the head, the limbs, the face, and the 
body generally; which was attended with the 
development of bean-like nodules (hunhun), open 
sores, or skin spots, which were lable to ulcerate, 
and had to be covered with plasters, The singular 
form of this word was probably hed, and in 
Coptic the derivative chot is used for a swelling, 
and, with the status constructus of the verb er 
prefixed (erchot), itis used for a sore or an ulcer. 
There is little doubt that this disease was leprosy. 
In the Coptic version of Leviticus another cognate 
word is used, ceht, to denote leprosy. 

The first classical reference to the disease is in 
the Prorrhetica of Hippocrates (ii.), where, after 
referring to lepra, he mentions the Phenician 
discasc a8 a far more serious malady. There is 
also a reference to leprosy, although not by name, 
in a fragment of Hesiod quoted by Eustathius in 
his Comment. in Odyss. v. p. 1746. Galen men- 
tions it under the name elephantiasis, and says 
that 1t is common in Alexandria, on account of 
the coarse food of the people. ‘To this also 
Lucretius (vi. 1114) refers— 

‘Kst elephas morbus qui propter flumina Nilt 
Gignitur Aigypto in media neque preterea usquam.' 
Some have supposed that the λειχὴν λευκός of 
fEschylus (Chocphoroi, 281) is leprosy, but it is 
‘more probably the scaly psoriasis, as is the same 
word in Humentdes, 754. Themison is said by 
Celius Aurelianus, iv. 1, to have described it about 
B.c, 100, but his deseription is lost. The scanti- 
ness of the references in classical literature before 
the beginning of the Christian era support the 
| statement of Pliny (xxvi.), that 1t was brought into 
Europe from Syria by the army of Pompey (B.c, 
61). Others of the Creole and Latin physicians 
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of later date describe it under the name elephanti- 
asis (Celsus πὶ. 25, and Soranus, according to Mar- 
cellus, xix.). Paulus Aigineta compares it to 
cancer of the whole body. Aretsus also gives a 
graphic description of its loathsome later stages. 
For an account of the characteristics of the 
advanced stages see Thomson, Land and Book, 
li. 530. 

The first biblical reference is in the account of 
the signs given by God to Moses whereby he was to 
prove to Pharaoh his divine commission (Ex 45 J) ; 
but in Ex'7?-8(P), where his interview with Pharaoh 
is reported, there is no mention of this sign being 
shown. The reason of this omission is not difficult 
to understand. This incident may be the founda- 
tion of Manetho’s story quoted by Josephus (c. Ap. 
i, 31), that Moses was a leper, and was expelled 
from Heliopolis on this account. Manetho also 
said that the Jews were driven out of Egypt be- 
cause they were afilicted with this disease (2d. 
i. 26). 

The second historical mention of it is very 
significant. In Nu 1910 the smiting of Miriam 
with leprosy is recorded. Here we lave a graphic 
reference to the effects of the disease in Aaron’s 
pgs for his sister, when he says, ‘ Let her not, 

pray thee, be as one dead, of whom the flesh is 
half consumed (eaten away) when he cometh out 
of his mother’s womb’ (v.?%), 

In Ly 13 there are niinute instructions given for 
the recognition of these diseases in their early 
stages, Here the name is used with nega’ pre- 
fixed to indicate that it is regarded as a ‘stroke 
from God’ (cf. Vulgate rendering of ‘smitten’ by 
leprosum in Is 53*). There are here apparently 
seven varieties of the disease to be distinguished. 
(1) nyy οὔ δέ, LXX οὐλὴ, a rising of the skin or 
subcutaneous nodule. (2) nos0 sappahath, LXX 
σημασία, ascab or cuticularcrust. (3) nya bahercth, 
LXX τηλαύγημα, a bright or shining spot. These 
are the earliest appearances, and even at this stage 
the disease is said to exhibit the two distinctive 
features of being really subcuticular, and of turn- 
ing the hairs white. If these diagnostic marks 
are present when the suspect is brought before 
the priest, he is to be pronounced unclean at once ; 
but 1f not, he is to be shut up for seven days, and 
then again inspected. Should the disease have 
undergone no change during this period, he is 
again to be isolated for another week, and again 
examined. (4) Another form, or perhaps a later 
stage of the disease, is that in which ‘quick raw 
flesh,’ that is, red granulation tissue, appears in 
the tumid spot (v.°); this was to be recognized as 
a sure sign, and the person declared unclean. (5) 
One of the most singular provisions of the law is 
that in v.}*, referring to the cases in which the 
white efflorescence becomes universal from head to 
foot ; when this occurs, the person is pronounced 
clean. It is probable that in this case the priest 
was to consider it as a form of psoriasis, and not 
as a genuine leprosy, which is rarely universal 
until a late stage, and then is not white. ΤΕ, 
however, any sign of the coexistence of leprous 
ulceration with the whiteness should appear, he is 
to be declared unclean (ν.118), To provide for the 
case in which this redness or sore is only a 
temporary pustule, such as often occurs in almost 
any skin disease, the patient is to come again to 
the priest as soon as the sore is healed, when he is 
again to be pronounced clean (v.1%), 

In all these cases the diagnosis in the early 
stages is between leprosy in which the infiltration 
is dermal and the hairs lose their colour, and 
eczema, or psoriasis in Which the swelling is chietly 
epidermal and the hairs do notchange. If, during 
the periods of quarantine, the spot appears to be 


fading (493 kahah, ΤᾺΝ ‘dim,’ AV ‘somewhat dark,’ | 
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following LXCX ἀμαυρα), and not spreading, he is to 
be pronounced clean, and the disease is said to be 
only naa0D mispahath, a scab, t.e. psoriasis, unless 
on further inspection it appeared to be spreading. 

(6) Another variety, described in ν. δ, is that 
which attacks the cicatrix of an ulcer or a boil, 
pov shéhin, in which there is a white rising, sé’¢th 
lébhandah, that is, a smooth shining spot, red in 
patches; the description seems to indicate some 
one of an obscure group of diseases of the skin, 
called by various names, cicatricial kelowdl, scicri- 
asis, etc. Between all these diseases and leprosy 
there are many points of resemblance, but there is 
no evidence that they are contagious. In doubt- 
ful cases the priest is to require a week’s quaran- 
tine in order to decide whether it is true leprosy 
or only zérebeth hashshchin (KV ‘the scar of the 
boil,’ AV ‘a burning boil’), a temporary swelling 
from the irritation of the scar, or else only the 
cicatrix itself (v.**). A similar form of the disease 
may attack the scar of a burn (v.™), and is to be 
treated in the same way. 

(7) The form of disease affecting the hairy 
scalp (v.°°) is called pn3 nethek (LXX θραῦσμα, AV 
‘a dry scall’), and is to be diagnosed by the 
presence of thin yellow hairs. Every suspicious 
case is to be inspected, and if there be no black 
hair in the spot whereby its nature may be tested, 
the person is to be subjected to a week’s quaran- 
tine, after which, if the disease is not spreading, 
all the hair is to be shaven except that on the 
seall. If, after another week’s seclusion, the scall 
still appears to be spreading, he is to be pronounced 
unclean, whether there be yellow hair or not. In 
the Tract Negaim, x. 5, it is directed that two 
hairs should be left in shaving the part, outside 
the margin of the seall, so as to test its spreading. 
Yellow thin hair and yellow crusts are character- 
istic of favus or crusted ringworm, whicli is a very 
contagious disease, due to the presence of a fungus, 
Achorion Schenleinit. The presence of black hair 
in any diseased patch is usually sufficient evideuce 
that no parasitic fungus is present. 

In v.* rules are given for the diagnosis of 
behdroath léebhdnéth, white shining spots on the 
skin,—whether another variety of disease or not it 
is difficult to say. If these are dim or dull in 
colour, they are only ‘freckled spots’ (AV, ‘tet- 
ters’ RV). This eruption, which is called prs bohak 
(zahar in Jerus. Targ., LXX ἀλφός), is probably the 
λέπρα of the older Greek physicians, the vitiligo of 
Celsus, and does not render the sufferer unclean. 
A common eczematous skin disease is called in 
some places in Arabia by this name still; see 
Forskal’s note to Niebuhr’s Aravia, 1774, 119. 
According to Minch, a form of vitzlego is prevalent 
among the Sarts of Turkestan and is called by 
them pycz. Those afflicted with it are segregated 
from the community along with the lepers, as 1t 
is regarded as contagious. Baldness and forehead 
baldness are distinguished from leprosy in νν Ὅτ, 
unless they are complicated by the other signs 
of leprosy, in which case the man is to be pro- 
i utterly unclean, as the plague is in the 
lead. 

The Rabbinic comments on these regulations in 
Negaun, Siphra, and Mechilta are very prolix, and 
add nothing to our real knowledge of the disease. 
R. Chanina recognizes 16 kinds; R. Dosa, 32; and 
Akiba, 72. In Jalkut on Job 285 man is said to 
be made up half of water and half of blood ; if he 
sin, this balance is disturbed,—either the water 
becomes excessive and he is dropsical, or the blood 
increases and he becomes leprous. Many of the 
later commentators, medical and otherwise, are 
not much better. See Mason Good, Study of 
iMedicine, iv. 

For those pronounced unclean there was n0 
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furtlier seclusion; but they are to be exeluded 
from the community, to live outside the towns, 
with rent clothes (in the case of men ; women were 
not to rend their garments, Sota 11, 8), and the 
hair of their head going loose. They are directed 
to cover their upper lip, and to ery ‘unclean.’ This 
exclusion is represented as put in practice when 
the tabernacle was constructed (Nu 5%, P), and 
Miriam was one of those temporarily shut out 
in the early days of the law (Nu 12", JE). The 
Deuteronomic code refers to these laws (Dt 24°), 
The four lepers of 2 K 73 were thus outside Samaria 
even during the siege. According to Negaim xii. 
11, if lepers entered into a house, they rendered it 
unclean (see also Kelim i. 4); or, if under a tree, 
they defiled any one passing beneath its shade. 
As they could not enter a walled town, they were 
excluded from synagogue services there; but in 
unwalled towns there was often a place set apart 
for them in the synagogue, into which they could 
enter before the rest of the congregation ; but they 
could not leave until every one else had departed. 
Any transgression of these rules was punished by 
40 stripes (see Otho, Lex. Rabbin. 324). 

The Jews regarded leprosy as a contagious 
disease, and recent investigations have confirmed 
this opinion, although it is not communicated very 
easily, and seems to have a long incubation period. 
It is produced by ἃ specific schizomycetous fungus, 
Baeilius lepre, discovered by Hansen in 187], 
which is of very minute size. These organisms re- 
tain their vitality fora long time. K6bner found 
them living in a piece of leprous tissue that had 
lain forgotten, wrapped in a piece of paper, for 
ten years. It is a peculiarly human parasite, the 
result of many experiments showing that it is not 
communicable to animals by inoculation. The 
bacillus has been found, though sparingly, in the 
earth of a pathway frequented by lepers at the 
Almora Asylum. Cases like that of Damien show 
that it is communicable to healthy persons. For 
other instances see Abraham in Allbutt’s System 
of Medicine, ii. 41. It is interesting to note that 
Calmet long ago supposed leprosy to be due to 
organisms, which he describes as animaleule that 
eat the skin from within (Comm. on Levit.). 

It was probably a fairly common disease among 
the Jews (Lk 4”), although not many cases are 
mentioned; but there are more references to it 
than to any other ailment. It has been supposed, 
though without any reason, that the kiln-work in 
Egypt fostered it in the days before the Exodus. 
juxtorf, however, says it is not as common among 
the Jews as among other peoples, and ascribes 
this to their separateness, and to their abstinence 
especially from swine’s flesh (see Tacitus, Hist. 
v. 4). In the NT there are records of only twelve 
cases: the ten lepers in Lk 17", the leper in Mt 8? 
whom our Lord touched (ef. Mk 1”, Lk 5”), and 
Simon the leper (Mt 26°, Mk 14°); but these are 
only specially selected cases, for He commanded 
His disciples to cleanse the lepers (Mt 10°; see 
also Mt 115 and Lk 7353). 

The course of the disease is slow, especially in 
the early stages; there are cases on record of 
persons who lived as lepers for 40 years. Observa- 
tions in Trinidad gave an average of nearly 9 
years as the duration of the disease (Beavan Rake). 
According to Danielssen, in Norway, and Carter, 
in Bombay, the average duration of life in the 
nodular form is about 9 years, and in the form 
which aflects the nerves and causes anesthesia 
(the commonest form in the East)it is 184 years. 
Cures are rare; the official report for Norway 
gives 38 cures during the period 1881-85 (the total 
number of lepers there in 1892 was 500), Simon 
the leper may have been one of those cured by 
Christ (for traditions see Ambrose, Comm. on Lk 6; 
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Theophylact in Aft 26 ; Nicephorus, HZ i. 27). In 
the early stages there are often few symptoms and 
little discomfort, and sometimes ‘the eruption 
may vanish altogether, giving rise to illusory 
hopes of eure’ (Abraham). It is therefore easy to 
understand how a great general like Naaman 
might retain his office although a leper (2 K 5?). 
(See in this connexion Jos, Ant, Ill, xi. 4). King 
Robert the Bruce, who according to Ker (ii. 357) 
died of this disease, was apparently suffering 
from it when he held the Parliament at Cambus- 
kenneth, and organized his last invasion of Eng- 
land. According to a doubtful tradition the 
emperor Constantine was a leper; see Zonaras, 
Annales, xiii. ο. 3. 

The sudden infliction of leprosy as a divine 
judgment is recorded not only in the case of 
Miriam, but also in that of Gehazi (2 K 5%”), which 
could not be due to infection, although it is called 
the leprosy of Naaman, as in all known instances 
the incubation period is much longer. There is 
also the example of Uzziah (2 K 15°, 2 Ch 9633). 
Of him it is said that he lived in a mysqn ma beth 
hahophshith, UXX olkos ἁπφουσώθ (or ἁφῴφουσώθ, or 
ἁφφουσιών), ‘a several house’ or (RVm) ‘a lazar 
house.’ According to Jos. Ant. IX. x. 4, this judg- 
ment was accompanied by an earthqualce (see Zec 
14*+°), This author also states that, being a leper, 
Uzziah was buried in his own garden; but another 
account 15 given in Ch. Herodotus says that the 
Persians believed that a man was afflicted with lep- 
rosy for having committed some offence against the 
sun; that every stranger who had the disease was 
driven out of the country; and that they even 
destroyed white pigeons, thinking them to be 
leprous (i. 138). For other references to leprosy as 
a judgment see Hrachin 16; Baba Bathra 10. 4; 
Midrash Rabba on Liv 14, ete. Chrysostom says, 
however, that in his day lepers were not exeluded. 
from the citics (Vidi Dominwm, etc. iv.). 

The heredity of leprosy was generally believed 
in by the Jews ; it is referred to in the curse on 
Joab (28 3°), and in the punishment of Gehazi 
(2 Kt 5%). The Leprosy Commission in India could 
discover a history of heredity only in 5 per cent. ; 
and of the 108 cases in the Tarn Taran Asylum 
only 16 had a leprous parent or grandparent. No 
treatment is referred to in the Bible; the washing 
of Naaman was a trial of faith, not a remedy (in 
connexion with his speech about Abana and 
Pharpar see Strabo, vii. 3. § 19, concerning the 
river Alpheus). Jehoram, from his ejaculation in 
2k δ΄, evidently thought leprosy beyond human 
skill to cure. 

The date of the spread of the malady to Western 
Europe is unknown, but it was in Britain before 
the first Crusade, as the leper house at Canterbury 
was founded in 1096, the year of the starting of 
the Crusade. Between that date and the building 
of the last in 1472, one hundred and twelve such 
asylums were set apart for lepers in England. In 
early Christian times there were special rules for 
lepers. The Council of Ancyra (314) excluded them 
from the churches, and ordered them to remain out- 
side with demoniacs and those guilty of unnatural 
crimes, all of whom were called hiemantes (χειμαζό- 
μενοι) on this account (Martene, Coll. Amipliss. vil. 
p- 1365). 10 is supposed that the small skew window 
often seen in old churches, and commanding a view 
of the altar, was for the purpose of allowing the 
hiemantes to see the mass, hence these squints 
are often called leper windows or hagioscopes. The 
Third Council of Orleans forbade lepers to wander 
fron one diocese to another ; and Gregory IL., in [115 
letter to Goniface in A.D. 715, directed the adnuiinis- 
tration of the Encharist to them by themselves. 


The bishops were also ordered to supply them with 


food and raiment out of the Church funds. 
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There is no reference in the Bible to leprosy as a 
type of sin; the nearest approach to this is in Ps 
51’, where the reference is to the ceremonial 
cleansing of the leper. Among the Fathers, also, 
there are few who take note of a similitude so 
familar in modern homileties. Origen (Hom. vii. 
in Nu) speaks of heretics outside the Chureh as 
having leprosy of mind; and Chrysostom (fom. iv. 
in ΤῈ 2) is one of the earliest writers who directly 
compares the defilement of sin to leprosy. The 
one part, indeed, of the Levitical law which is 
most often noticed, is the cleanness of the man 
who is all leprous, and this is used to illustrate the 
most diverse lessons by Tertullian (de Pudicitia, 
xx.), Theodoret (Questtones in Lv 13), and Origen 
(in Levit. viii. 231). In one of the epistles doubt- 
fully attributed to Jerome, he treats of the various 
kinds of leprosy (Zp. xxxiv.). Leprosy was most 
commonly regarded as a type of heresy rather 
than of other sin (Rupertus Tuitiensis, p. 271; 
Bede, in loco, ‘ Lepra doctrina falsa est’; see also 
Rabanus Maurus, Allegoria, s.v. ‘ Lepra’). 

When a leper became cured of his plague, he 
did not resume his place in the community until 
he had been ceremonially cleansed. The priest 
went outside the city to look on him, and if he saw 
that he was healed (1) he commanded that two 
living clean birds be brought, with a rod of cedar 
wood (probably juniper, the wood of Juniperus 
oxycedrus supposed to be incapable of decaying) 
a cubit long (Neg. 14. 6), searlet (wool), and 
lyssop (‘the humblest plant for a disease gener- 
ated by pride,’ Midrash Rabba, Koheleth 10. 4). 
One bird was to be killed, in an earthen vessel, 
over running water—that is, water from a run- 
ning stream is to be put into the earthen vessel to 
keep the blood liquid, and as a type of purifica- 
tion. The living bird and the cedar, to which the 
hyssop was to be tied with the searlet woollen 
band, are to be dipped in the blood, and the leper 
is to be sprinkled therewith seven times. Some 
have supposed that, as ‘the blood is the life,’ this 
signifies the imparting of a new life to one who 
has, ceremonially, been dead. He is then declared 
clean, and therefore permitted to come into the 
city ; and the living bird is set free in the open 
country—a symbol of the carrying away of the evil 
(see Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 151). (2) The leper 
is then to wash his clothes, shave off all his hair, 
and bathe; but must stay outside his house for 7 
days; he then repeats the ablutions and shaving, 
and (3) on the 8th day makes his final offering at 
the temple. This consists (a2) of a guilt-offering 
of a he-lamb, which with a log (about 3 gills) of 
olive oil was to be waved before the Lord, and the 
lamb was to be killed. The priest was then to 
take some of its blood, and to touch with it the 
right ear, the right thumb, and the right great toe 
of the cleansed man ; the priest was then to pour 
the consecrated oil into the palm of his left hand, 
and, dipping his right forefinger in it, he was to 
sprinkle some of it seven times before the Lord, 
and then to touch with it the places upon which 
the blood of the guilt-offering had been put, and the 
rest of the oil was to be poured on the leper’s head. 
This offering was a reparation to God for the loss 
of service during the time of his seclusion—the 
blood and oil typifyinge atonement and reconsecra- 
tion. (b) A second he-lamb was to be offercd as a 
sin-offering, as an atonement for sin on his re- 
admission into the congregation, and afterwards 
(c) a ewe-lamb was to be offered as a burnt-ofter- 
ing, and .{;ths of an ephah (about 7: quarts) of 
flour as a meal-offering. During these ceremonies 
the man stood in the Nicanor gate between the 
Court of the women and the Court of Israel, into 
which he was not free to enter until the purifica- 
tion was accomplished. A poor man was allowed 


to substitute two doves for the second pair of 
lambs, one for the sin-offering and one for the 
burnt-offering, and needed only to bring «ἧς ἢ of an 
ephah of flour for the meal-oflering (Lv 141-32), 

In medizval times a man who was a leper was 
formally excluded from the Church by a funeral 
mass, in which earth was thrown on his feet as a 
sign of symbolic burial, the priest saying ‘sis 
mortuus mundo, vivens iterum Deo.’ The leper 
then laid aside his garments in the church and put 
on a black habit. An account of the rituals ob- 
served in connexion with lepers is given by 
Martene (de Ait. Antig. iii. 10). The ceremonies 
for the readmission of those healed were similar 
to the penitential and reconciliation ceremonies 
for the other hiemantes. 

Opinions are divided as to the nature of Job’s 
disease. The Talmudists called it hakok or scratch- 
ing leprosy (Baba Kamma 800). From the descrip- 
tion of the symptoms (2) and of his isolation 
(194-21), it has been supposed to be some form of 
leprosy * (see MEDICINE). For older opinions on 
the subject see Wedel, de JZorbo Hiobi, Jena, 1687. 

Leprosy in Garments.—In Lv 13**- is a descrip- 
tion of certain reddish or greenish discolorations 
in garments, woollen, linen, or leathern, which are 
ealled gara‘ath manvereth (v.™), a fretting leprosy, 
eating a hole in a garment. It is probably the 
effect of a fungus or mildew, said, but with slight 
evidence, to be from the use of the wool of dead or 
diseased sheep (Michaelis, Com. on Laws of Moses, 
iii, 290), or from the skin of a diseased animal; but 
this would not account for its attacking linen. 
Whether it is due to a specific parasite (as Form- 
stecher supposed, 757, des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
1847, No. 32) or not is uncertain, but this is im- 
probable. If after a week’s seclusion the stain 
spreads, the garment is pronounced unclean, and is 
to be burnt. If it have not spread, the fabric is to 
be washed and shut up for seven days more, when, 
if it remain unchanged, it is to be burnt; but if it 
fade after washing, the spot is to be torn out and 
burnt, and the rest of the garment is to be washed 
and pronounced clean. Where garments are worn 
for a long time, as they often are in the East, 
fungus growths are not unlikely to occur. It has 
been supposed that the ‘garment spotted by the 
flesh’ of Jude* refers to this; perhaps also there 
is a reference in Job 13% and 30%. 

Leprosy in the House.—Certain discoloured 
patches on the inner walls of a house are said to be 
leprous (Lv 1438), These are described as hollow 
strakes, shékadrdéroth, that is, depressed spots, 
coloured greenish or reddish. When discovered, 
the occupant is to empty the house, lest, if pro- 
nounced unclean, all in the house be defiled. The 
priest is then called to inspect, and he shuts up the 
house for a week. If it spread in this time, the 
stones are to betaken out and cast into an unclean 
place; the plaster is to be scraped off the walls, 
and the house re-plastered. If no return take 
place, the house is clean ; but if it recur, the whole 
house is to be destroyed. Before the cleansed 
house is inhabited, a cleansing ceremony similar to 
the first part of the cleansing ceremony of the 
leper is to be performed. It is probable that this 
disease is the formation of a flocculent mass of 
calcium nitrate, such as often takes place when 
the gases set free from decaying animal matter 
act on the lime of plaster, and is sometimes 
called mural salt. This, with an accompaniment 
of mould or other hyphomycetous fungus, produces 
an appearance like that described (see Blechrodt, 
Theoret. - Pract, Abhandl. user die Ursachen der 
Feuchtigheit in Gebduden, Weimar, 1839, 45). 
Jerome spiritualizes this plague, ‘ Arbitror cum in 

* So Davidson, Dillmann, and most modern commentators; 
ef. Dt 2827, 
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parietibus domus lepra esse referatur, hereticam 
perfidiam notari’ (Hp. xxx1v.). 

LItERATURE.—The bibliography of leprosy is immense, but 
most of the older treatises are of little value. The best are 
Bartholinus, de Morbis Biblicis, Hafnia, 1671; also the treatises 
of Dorndorf (Zurich, 1728), Withof (Duisburg, 1758), Eschenbach 
(Rostock, 1774), Chamseru (Mém. de la societé d’émulation, 
Paris, 1810, iii, 335), Jahn ΡΒ Archdologie, Wien, 1818, 
ii, 355), Zensler (Geschichte des abendldndischen Aussatzes). 

For the modern literature the most useful works are Abraham, 
in Allbutt’s System of Medicine, ii. 41; Report of the Leprosy 
Commission to India, London, 1893; also fteport of the Com- 
mission to the Cape of Good Hope, 1894-95 ; Hillis, Leprosy in 
British Guiana, 1881; Carter, Leprosy and Hiephantiasis, 
1874; Rake, Reports of the Trinidad Asylum, 1889-1893 ; 
Danielssen and Boeck, Traité de la Spédalskhed, Paris, 1898 ; 
Minch, Prokaza na Tuge Mtossit, Kiev, 1889; Fox and Far- 
quhar, Endemic Skin Diseases of India, London, 1876; Wolters 
in Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, xiii. 1893; Simpson, Hdin- 
burgh Medical Journal, 1841-42, vols. lvi., lvii.; Thin, Leprosy, 
London, 1893; J. R. Bennett, Diseases of the Bible, 1887. For 
an account of the Knights of St. Lazarus, who had always a 
leper for their Grand Master, see Hélyot, Ordres Monast, 1721 ; 
Mochsen, de med. equit. dignit. ornat. Ὁ. 56. 

On the Levitical prescriptions regarding leprosy, see, above 
all, Dillmann-Ryssel, Ha—-Lv, p. 553ff., where further refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject will be found. 

A. MACALISTER. 

LESHEM (ov5).—A form, occurring only in Jos 
1947 bs, of the name Laish (which see). Wellh. (de 
Gentibus, etc. 47) emends ov, which is admitted 
by Dillm. to have been ‘perhaps’ the original 
pronunciation. 


LESSAU (A ΛΑεσσαού, VY Acecaot).—A village 
(κώμῃ) where an encounter took place between the 
Jews and Nicanor, 2 Mac 141, The site is un- 
known, and the text is uncertain. Dessau of AV 
may be due to the frequent interchange of A and 
A in uncial Greek, or (as Ewald conjectured) it may 
be another form of Adasa (cf. 1 Mac 7”). 


LET.—There are two Anglo-Saxon verbs some- 
what alike in spelling but directly opposite in 
meaning, Zetan to permit, and dettan to hinder. 
In middle English /etan became ἐδέθη, and lettan 
became letten, and they were still distinguishable. 
The double ¢ was kept by careful writers in the 
yerb meaning ‘to hinder,’ or the subst. meaning 
‘hindrance,’ as by Milton in Areopagitica (Hales ed. 
Ῥ. 57, 1. 1), ‘evill hath abounded in the Church by 
this lett of licencing.” But when it was dropped 
there was no way, except by the general sense of 
the passage, of distinguishing two words whose 
meanings were so different that a mistake was 
equivalent to the insertion or omission of a of. 
In AV the verb occurs six times with the sense 
of ‘hinder,’ and is always spelt in the ed. of 
1611 with one ¢, Ex 5* ‘Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their works?’ 
(wn, RV ‘loose’); Nu 22!6™re- ‘Be not thou 
letted from coming unto me’ (text, ‘Let nothing 
hinder thee’); Is 438 *I will work, and who 
shall let it?’ (m2v:, AVm ‘shall turn it back,’ 
RVm ‘reverse it’); Wis 7% ‘an understanding 
spirit . . . which cannot be letted’ (ἀκώλυτον, RV 
“unhindered ’) ; Ro 118 ‘oftentimes I purposed to 
come unto you, (but was let hitherto)’ (ἐκωλύθην, 
RV ‘was hindered’); 2 Th 2? ‘only he who now 
letteth wild let, until he be taken out of the way’ 
(ὁ κατέχων, IV ‘one that restraineth’). The verb 
occurs also in Pr. LBk., Collect for 4th Sun. in 
Advent, ‘we are sore let and hindered in running 
the race that is set before us.’ In the Pr. Bk. of 
1552, 1559, and 1604 (Communion), we read, ‘It is 
an easy matter for a man to say, I will not com- 
municate, because I am otherwise letted with 
worldly business’; but in 1662 ‘letted’ was 
changed into ‘hindered.’ Examples from the 
earlier versions which have been changed in AV 
are Job 31" Cov. ‘Yet they of myne owne hous- 
holde saye: who shal let us, to have oure bely ful 
of his flesh?’ 1 P 3? Tind. ‘that youre prayers be | 


not let.’ Cranmer is fond of the word, frequently 
using it along with one or more synonyms, as 
Works, 1. 82, ‘she wrote letters to the Pope, calling 
upon him in God’s behalf to stop and Ict the said 
marriage’; p. 85, ‘do not interrupt, let, or hinder 
the said David.’ 

As a subst. ‘let’ is found in AV only in the 
heading to Dt 15, ‘It must be no let of lending or 
giving.’ It occurs occasionally in Pr. Bk. In 
the Preface to the Scotch Liturgy of 1637 we read, 
‘ After many lets and hindrances, the same cometh 
now to be published, to the good, we trust, of all 
God’s people, and the increase of true piety, and 
sincere devotion amongst them.’ ‘In all our pro- 
mises,’ says Tindale (4xpos. Ὁ. 57), ‘it is to be 
added, If God will, and If there be no lawful let.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

LETHECH occurs in AVm and Vm of Hos 3? 
instead of ‘an half homer’ which is read in the 
text of both AV and RV. Both the original read- 
ing of the passage and the capacity of the measure 
(ἢ), called icthech, are uncertain. For the MT 
oy ynb the LXX reads véBed οἴνου, ‘a skin of 
wine,’ which may or may not imply that a different 
Heb. text from the present lay before the Greek 
translator (see Nowack, ad loc.). According to 
Jewish tradition, the lethech=%4 homer=4 bushels. 
See art. WEIGHTS AND MEAsuRES. It has been 
computed that the whole amount of grain here 
mentioned would have been equal in value to 15 
shekels of silver, so that the price paid by Hosea in 
money and kind together would be 30 shekels. 
He thus re-acquired his wife for the cost of a slave 
(cf. Ex 21°), J. A. SELBIE. 


LETTER.—See EPISTLE. 


LETUSHIM (oviw, Λατουσιείμ) and LEUMMIM 
(οὐ ϑαῦ, Aowp(t)efu).—Sons of Dedan, Gn 25%. The 
MT gives the names of Dedan’s sons as Ashurim, 
Letushim, and Leummim; but the LXX prefixes 
to this list Raguel (Ῥαγονήλ) and Nabdeel (Ναβδεήλ). 
The three given by the MT are pointed as plurals, 
and hence were regarded by some ancient inter- 
preters as descriptive epithets (so T'arg. Onk.); 
and the third of the names, Lewmmimn (‘ nations’ 
in Heb.), lends itself well to that explanation ; 
some races which the ethnologist chose to classify 
among Dedanites may have been known as 
‘nations’ or ‘hordes,’ just as the Berbers are 
called by the Arabs Kaé@i or ‘tribes,’ and their 
language Nabili. For Letushim the Rabbis (Rashi, 
ad loc.) suggest an etymology from the Hebrew 
verb wp} meaning ‘scattered’; they can indeed 
point with justice to the interchange of ὃ and 2 
at the beginning of words, but this explanation 
does not seeni satisfactory. The apparent con- 
nexion of this word with the verb ws? ‘to sharpen’ 
is rather in favour of the view (taken by Steiner 
in Schenkel’s Libel-Lexicon) that the words repre- 
sent names of trades; and such a classification 
would bear a curious likeness to that of the S. 
Arabian Parias, some of whom are called Haw ik, 
‘weavers,’ etc. (Maltzan, ἐδίδου in <Arabien, 1. 
190, 191). The greater number of authorities, 
however, regard these words as proper names, and 
Letushim has been compared with wp? of some 
Nabatzan inscriptions (Ley, 2DA/G xiv. 408, 404), 
while a name resembling Lewmmine has been found 
in a Sabeean inscription (Oxf. Heb. Lex.). If they 
are personal names, the final o could be more 
easily explained from Sabean than from Nabatzean. 


| Glaser (Skizec, ii. 461) thinks the home of the 


tribes thus designated is to be sought in thie 


Sinaitic peninsula, but he throws no new hght 


on the name. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTIL. 


LEVI (nb, LXX <Aev(e)é(v)).—Son of Jacob and 
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Leah. The meaning and derivation of the name are 
uncertain. (1) In Gn 29% (J) Levi is interpreted as 
jouned, v.e. husband to wife; the root davah is used 
with this meaning in the reflexive conjugation 
(Niphal), Is 56°, Ps 838: in Arab. it=‘ turn, bend.’ 
In Nu 1824 (P) there is a word-play ; the tribe of 
Levi is joined to, attendant on, Aaron. After the 
establishment of the Levites as subordinate temple 
ministers, this meaning was read into their name; 
it does not, of course, represent an etyniology in 
the strict sense. (9) Lagarde, Orientalia ii. 20, 
Mittheitungen 1. 54ff., explains Levites as those 
who attached themselves to, accompanied, the Israel- 
ites at the Exodus from Egypt; like Moses, they 
were Egyptians. The name might also mean 
those who were attached to the ark. Thus Levi 
is not a name like the names of the other patri- 
archs, but an adjective ; and it need not have borne 
the same meaning in the time of Ezra as in the 
time of Solomon or Moses. (3) Baudissin, Gesch. 
AT Priesterthums 72 n.', finds in the name an 
original abstract meaning, /év=‘ following, escort,’ 
from which the adj. 2évt was formed, in the sense 
of one who escorted the ark. The name was thus 
first given to the tribe of priestly servants, and 
from them to the ancestor of the tribe. Against 
these views see Kautzsch, SX, 1890, 7714., who 
points out that the manner in which Levi is con- 
nected with Simeon by a merely genealogical and 
political relationship, such as exists in the case of 
the other sons of Jacob, makes it impossible to 
see in Levi the special character which the above 
views penn The name of the tribe was not 
derived from the name of any official function ; 
the escort of the ark was not the prerogative of 
the Levites only, for in the older narratives it is 
the priests who have this charge. Similarly, Stade, 
ZAT IV i, 1881, 112-116, insists, with reason, that 
no different origin can be allowed to Levi than is 
given to the other patriarchs. Against deriving 
tévi from lavah, heurges the form of the noun with 
é, and the fact that in early times Levi was a 
purely secular tribe, Gn 495, (4) Hommel, Azf- 
sditze u. Abhandlungen 30f., Stid-Arab. Chrestom. 
127, AHT 278f., connects levi with lavi’u (fem. 
lav’at)=priest, on the Minzean inscriptions from 
el-Ola, N. of Medina; and Mordtmann, Beitrége 
z. mintiischen Epigraphik, 1897, 48, and Sayce, 
Harly Hist. of the Hebs. 1897, 80, agree with him. 
The usage of the word in these inscriptions (‘a priest 
of Wadd,’ ‘ his priestess’) is, however, very ditierent 
from the usage of Levi in the OT. Suchan ex- 
pression as ‘a Levite of J”’ is never found; and 
the primary meaning of Levite is not ‘ priest,’ but 
‘a member of the tribe of Levi.’ (5) Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena*® 146, proposes an etymology which 
has been widely accepted, and may be considered 
the most plausible yet put forward: Levi is simply 
a gentilic form of his mother’s name, Leah=‘ wild 
cow’ (Arab. la@ay, l@at). So Stade, ZATW i. 
112-116, GV Ji. 146, 152f.; Gray, Hebr. Pr. Names 
96,etc. Néoldeke on the whole accepts this, though 
not without hesitation, ZDIIG xl. 1886, 167.* 
Robertson Smith, who maintains that ‘the most 
ancient division of the Israelites is between Rachel 
and Leah,’ both animal names, detects in this 
family history the presence of the matriarchal 
system of reckoning descent, and the custom of 
calling tribes after the names of animals (totemism); 
Kinship and Marriage 30, 195, 219 f., 257. (6) Two 
other etymologies may bementioned. Wellhausen, 
Skizzen wu. Vorarbeiten iii. 114n. [the note is 
omitted in the second edition (1897), p. 119], alludes 
to the ancient Arabic custom of consuming the flesh 


“ Of the sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of Levi, almost 
half have names with tbis gentilic ending, 6.05. Merari, Mahli, 
Mushi (from Mosheh, Moses), Libni, Shimeil, Bukki, Uzzi, Kishi, 
etc, (Nu 317-21 2698, 1 Ch 61-45), 
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of a sacrifice at a family meal. A portion of the 
flesh was set aside for a guest whom it was desired 
to treat with special honour (cf. 1S 9”), and called 
the lavijja (Agh. vil. 76. 6). The daviyja would be 
the priests’ portion; hence possibly the origin of 
the name Levi. In this connexion we can hardly 
fail to remember the Minan Javi’u =‘ priest.’ 
G. H. Skipwith, in the JQF# xi. 1899, 264, ingeni- 
ously connects levi with leviathan, the root lavah 
describing the coils of the serpent. This suggests 
that Levi derived his name from a serpent-god, and 
may explain why the Levite Moses selected the 
brazen serpent, Nehushtan, as an emblem of the 
God of Israel ! 

Early history of Lew.—An incident in the early 
history of Levi is preserved in Gn 34. The young 
Canaanite chief, Shechem, had conceived a passion 
for Dinah, the sister of Simeon and Levi, and had 
‘humbled’ her, to the indignation of the sons of 
Jacob (vv.2>: 3-5-7), The two brothers undertook 
to avenge the outrage themselves ; they assassin- 
ated Shechem, and carried off Dinah out of his 
house (vy.75» 28), That the action of Simeon and 
Levi was treacherous and savage is implied in J, 
the earlier of the two documents which are com- 
bined in Gn 34. Shechem had accepted the terms 
imposed upon him by the father and brethren of 
the eaniaek (vv. t+ 12.19), What the terms were is 
not stated ; possibly the circumcision of the bride- 
room before marriage (Wellhausen, Proleg.? 355 n., 
Composition 319: cf. Ex 4776, and Robertson 
Smith, #S 310), or the grant of a piece of territory 
to Jacob near Shechem (Cornill, ZATW, 1891, 12, 
ef. Gn 372%), Whatever the agreement was, 
Simeon and Levi violated it, and acted independ- 
ently of their brethren, who took no part in the 
deed of violence, and of their father, who bitterly 
resented it. Wemay notice that Jacob’s reproof 
is prompted by instincts of self-preservation, and 
not by moral displeasure. The two brothers, how- 
ever, take up a moral ground in their retort, evi- 
dently with the sympathy of the narrator (34°: 8) ἡ 

The story may be understood to describe an 
episode in the early struggles of Israel in Canaan 
The attachment of Shechem, 
son of Hamor, to Dinah, daughter of Jacob, will 
then represent an alliance between a branch of the 
Israelite family and the city of Shechem ; and the 
action of Simeon and Levi may be interpreted 
either asan attempt to seize by force this important 
city for themselves, or as a blow struck to free the 
Israelite element in the city from the danger of 
being swallowed up by the Canaanite majority. 
Whatever the motive may have been, the tradition 
is clear that there was treachery and violence on 
the Israelite side, and that in consequence Simeon 
and Levi received a repulse from which they never 
recovered. Simeon became merged in Judah, with 
undefined possessions on the 8. frontier (cf. Jos 
191-9 with 15°52.) though the tribe does not seem 
to have been so completely shattered as Levi 
(Jg 1%17); while Levi also found shelter in Judah, 
but for the most part became a homeless wanderer 
in the territory of the other tribes. 

This is the state of things implied in Gn 495: 
“1 will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in 

* The above follows the earlier narrative, J. In tbe other 
account, by some assigned to E (Wellh., Cornill, Holzinger), by 
others to P (Dillmann, Driver P possibly based on E, Ball P+), 
Hamor, on behalf of his son, negotiates a general marriage 
alliance, vv.8-9; the circumcision of all males is stipulated and 
accepted as the condition, vv. 1417. 20-243, and all the sons of 
Jacob wreak their vengeance witb wholesale slaughter vy. 9550, 
27-29 (cf. the later narratives of the conquest of Oanaan). Per- 
haps the vengeance waa ascribed to all Israel because of the 
later feeling about mixed marriages, cf. Nu 256-9 317-11 (P), Ezr 
91210. If this narrative belongs to E, an editor of the school 
of P (vy.15b. 22b. 24) has worked over the whole after the com- 


bination of J and EB, See especially on this cb. Kuenen, TAT 
xiv. 257=Gesammelte Abhandlungen vi.; Wellbausen, Com- 


. position 312-319 ; Cornill, ZATW, 1391, 1-15. 
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Israel.’ The verses express, in the language of 
vigorous denunciation, the popular verdict upon 
the offending tribes. It must have taken shape 
not long after the deed was done; and as the inci- 
dent of Gn 34 belongs most probably to the early 
days of the conquest of Canaan, this will agree 
very well with the date generally accepted for the 
Blessing of Jacob, the period of the Judges, Samuel, 
and David. Neither Simeon nor Levi is mentioned 
in the Song of Deborah, Jg 5. 

Levi and the Priesthood.— The next important 
evidence for the early history of Levi is furnished 
by J¢ 17 and 18, a most ancient document. Here, 
for the first time, the Levite isa priest. The follow- 
ing facts are to be gleaned from these chapters. 
(1) The Levite comes from Judah, the headquarters 
of the tribe, Jg 177°. Both in these chs. and in 
19! 18 the Levites are connected with Judah; two 
of them come from Bethlehem 17%8.* We can 
detect traces of this connexion in the names of 
some Levitical families, such as Libni, Hebroni, 
Korhi.+ 

(2) But if the Levites had found a home in 
Judah, their dispersion had already begun; the 
pressure of circumstances was driving them to seek 
a maintenance where they could find one, Jg 17* °, 

(3) At this period any one might become a priest. 
Micah could consecrate one of his sons to the priest- 
hood, 17°. But if a Levite could be found, he was 
much preferred, as being specially qualified for the 
office, Jg 1719-28 180 The Levite ministered in 
any private or local sanctuary where his services 
were paid for, Jg 17% 1%12 18499, His special skill 
lay in consulting and interpreting the sacred oracle 
(18*-), and in conducting the ritual of the ephod, 
teraphim, and graven or molten image (17° 1838. 

(4) Two points about the family of the Levite 
(or Levites) in this story call for special notice. 
In 17’ it is said that ‘the young man’ was ‘ of the 
family of Judah’ ; in 18” that the Levite Jonathan 
was a grandson of Moses. The former of these 
statements raises a difficulty: how could a Levite 
be described as belonging to the family of Judah? 
It has been suggested (Wellhausen, Moore) that 
* Levite’® here denotes the office, not the race; the 
point of importance in early times being not the 
pedigree but the art of the priest. If this could 
be established, the difficulty is disposed of. But 
it is hard to believe that at this early period, 
which cannot be far removed from the date to 
which Gn 34 and 49°” belong, the Levites as a tribe 
had disappeared, and that their name had been 
given to a priestly caste which was open to the 
member of any tribe who might care to enter it 
(see Wellhausen, Proleg.? 146; Hommel, A H7' 268). 
No satisfactory explanation has been given of the 
words ‘of the family of Judah’ as they stand. 
They seem to be omitted by LXX B, and are treated 
by Kuenen and Kautzsch (Heil. Schr.) as a gloss ; 
but a scribe would hardly invent such a statement 
about a Levite. Budde, Richter 116, suggests 
(after Studer) that the words have been altered 
out of respect for Moses,{ and that the original 
reading was ‘of the family of Levi,’ or ‘of the 
family of Moses.’ For want of any better explana- 
tion, this correction may be provisionally accepted. 
At the close of the story (18%) it is stated that 

* Two narratives are interwoven in ch. 17. According to one 
there is a young Levite (1937) residing in Micah’s neighbourhood, 
whom Micah treats as a son, consecrates and makes his priest 
(vv.7.11b.124), The other narrative tells how a Levite (&\N7) 


from Bethlehem comes, in the course of his wanderings, to | 


Micah’s house, and is hired by him as his priest (vv.8-10a. 12b, 13), 
1 Wellhausen, Isr. u. Jiid. Geschichte? 191n. MKorah (Korah) 
seems to have been originally a clan of Judah, 1 Ch 248, 
i The same motive, to avoid connecting the priest of Dan 


with Moses, instigated the Jewish correction of Moses into | 


Manasseh in 1880, Perhaps this is the reason why LXX B omits 
the words here. 
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Micah’s Levite, wlio had been kidnapped by the 
Danites, became the founder of a line of priests 
who ministered at the chief sanctuary of Dan 
until the exile of the ten tribes in 722, or of the 
N. tribes in 734 (2 K 1539). Jonathan’s priesthood 
was therefore hereditary,* and, what is more, his 
descent is traced back through Gershom to Moses. 
It is probable that we have here a clue to the 
obscure problem, How did the Levi of Gn 34 and 
49 become the Levi of the sanctuary? Most likely 
the answer is, Through the influence and position 
of Moses. Moses was the founder of Israel’s 
religion, the chief minister of the sanctuary ; and 
Moses was a Levite. His own clan supported and 
followed him (Ex 32°29 EK). The sacred lore of 
the priesthood, the traditions of public worship, 
the usages of the oracle, were preserved in his 
family and handed down to his descendants. Thus 
we find the Mosaic families of Gershom and of the 
Mushites (probably from Mosheh, Moses) mentioned 
in the genealogies of P, Nu 317f 21-83 9657, 1 Ch 61-17-19, 
The priesthood, however, was not confined to the 
family or tribe of Moses; but the prestige of lis 
name, the importance of his position in the history 
of the national religion, induced those priests, who 
did not necessarily belong to his race, to call them- 
selves Levites, and to justify the title by some kind 
of genealogical fiction, or by the common Semitic 
practice of regarding membership of a guild or 
order as equivalent to sonship.t In this way 
there grew up a priestly tribe of Levi which looked 
upon Moses as the founder of their order and the 
ancestor of their race.t The formation of such a 
tribe was rendered all the easier because there had 
existed an ancient tribe of Levi, which, although 
it was broken up in the early days of the occupa- 
tion of Canaan, nevertheless produced one famous 
son who became the ancestor of a new Levi with a 
changed character. When the change began it is 
impossible to say; it must have come about by 
degrees, Those who maintain that the Levite of 
the early period of the Judges (Jg 17. 18) could 
belong to ‘the family of Judah’ and at the same 
time claim to be a grandson of Moses (1880), do not 
appear to allow sufficient time for the official sense 
of Levite and the artificial connexion with Moses 
to have established themselves. 

A different account of what may be called the 
conversion of Levi from the barbarous tribe to the 
priestly caste is given by van Hoonacker in his 
work, La Sacerdoce Lévitique, 1899, 304-311. His 
view may be mentioned as representative of those 
which differ from the account given above. He 
takes Gn 34 as referring to an incident of the 
first immigration of the Hebrew clans into Canaan. 
Gn 49 is also assigned to a pre-Mosaic date, chiefly 
on the ground that it is unlikely that the tribe to 
which Moses belonged would be spoken of in the 
terms of vv.5" so soon after his death, if the Bless- 
ing of Jacob be assigned to the period of the 
Judges. In the early days of the settlement in 
Canaan after the Exodus, the tribe of Levi pos- 
sessed not only the prestige of its connexion with 
Moses, but the prerogatives of the priesthood 
which it owed to him. Not much later, in the 
period of the Judges, we find Levites popularly 
regarded as priests: the interval is not long 
enough for the change in the character of the 


* Similar establishments of hereditary priests are mentioned 
at Shiloh (Eli) and at Nob (Ahimelech), 15 151. 21, The priest- 
hood of Shiloh was traced back to the family of Moses (15 227, 
though this is a post-Dt. passage) through Phinehas, son of 
Eleazar, son of Aaron (Nu 2518 P, 15S 28, Jos 2488 1), Well- 
hausen regards Eleazar as—Eliezer, son of Moses (Ex 184), ald 
so makes the priesthood of Shiloh directly Mosaic, Proleg.3 144, 

+ In the oldest documents the descent 15 traced back to Moses 
rather than to Aaron. Moses, not Aaron, is the chief minister 
of the sanctuary in Ex 337-11 E, The designation of Levites as 
‘sons of Aaron’ belongs to P. 

t See Benzinger, Heb. Archdol, 416 ff. 
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tribe to have. taken place. Accordingly, van 
Hoonacker believes that the ‘conversion’ of Levi 
oceurred during the sojourn of Israel in Egypt, 
and supposes that Levi developed not only a 
capacity for assimilating the culture and civiliza- 
tion of Egypt,* but a special zeal for the national 
religion. In this way the Levites naturally rallied 
round Moses in his great religious enterprise, and 
because of their superior culture became recognized 
as the spiritual organ of the community. Against 
the view of van Hoonacker it may be said that 
the evidence is no more in favour of the conver- 
sion of Levi having taken place in Egypt than 
in the period which followed the struggle for 
Canaan; while the historical and geographical 
conditions implied in the Blessing of Jacob are 
not those of the pre-Mosaic but the post-Mosaic age. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article 
to deal with the later developments and organiza- 
tion of the priestly tribe of Levi, which will be fully 
treated of in art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES. Besides 
Jg 17 and 18, 19 and 20, the only other places in pre- 
exilic historical books where Levites are mentioned 
are 15 64, 28 15%, 1 K 84 1231, and all of these ap- 
pear to be secondary or Deuteronomic.t One other 
important passage, however, requires mention, to 
complete the early account of Levi, Dt 33°". The 
Blessing of Moses ‘ breathes the bright and happy 
spirit of the earlier narratives of the Kings,’ and 
may be dated shortly after the separation under 
Jeroboam I. By this time, then, we find that 
Levi has become thoroughly established as the 
priestly tribe, enjoying the priestly rights of 
administering the divine oracle and instruction 
(torah), and offering incense and sacrifice; though 
it appears that the exclusive priesthood of the 
Levites was not without its opponents even at 
this period (Dt 33"). The Blessing describes the 
character of the ideal Levite by an allusion to 
past history when the fidelity and disinterestedness 
of the tribe were conspicuously proved. Though 
Levi is not mentioned in connexion with the 
events of Massah and Meribah (Ex17!7, Nu 201-15), 
yet it is possible that another version of these 
incidents was current in which the tribe was in 
some way tested by Jehovah.t The other past 
event alluded to is that in Ex 32?7-*9, when the 
Levites distinguished themselves by remarkable 
disinterestedness, The reference to this occasion 
is, however, disputed ; for the verbs in Dt 33%e 
may be translated as presents and not as pasts, 
and the statement may be merely a general one. 
Nevertheless, the allusion to Ex 32 may be implied 
at the same time. 

The principal authorities have been cited above. 
Besides these may be mentioned Graf, Geschichte 
des Stammes Levit in Merx, Archiv. 1867, i. 68- 
106, 208-236; Edu. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, 1884, i. 377ff.; Fr. v. Hummelauer, 8.J., 
Das vormosaische Priesterthum in Israel, 1899, 

G. A. COOKE. 

LEVIATHAN (jp) liawydthdan).—The description 
of leviathan (Job 41) clearly points to the crocodile 
(LXX δράκων). Again, the mention of leviathan 
(LAX δράκοντες, Ps 741 is in the middle of an 
allusion to the miracles connected with the Exodus 
of the Israelites. Leviathan here is to be under- 
stood as the crocodile, the emblem of ‘Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, the great dragon (tannim) that 
lieth in the midst of his rivers’ (Ezk 29°). ‘The 
people inhabiting the wilderness’ (Ps, /.c.) are the 
wild beasts of the desert, to which Pharach’s host 

* Van Hoonacker notices the Egyptian proper names among 


Levitical families, Phinehas, Putiel (Ex 675), Moses; and the 
unique expression about the ancestors of Eli’s family, 1S 2°7 


‘when they were in Egypt, servants (LXX) to the house of | 


Pharaoh,’ 
+ Nowack, Heb. Archdol. 11. 91n, 
$ Driver, Deuteronomy 400. 


became a prey (comp. ‘people,’ ‘folk,’ Pr 30% 36), 
On the other hand, leviathan of the sea (Ps 104°, 
LXX δράκων) cannot be the crocodile. Itis probably 
the whale. Whales are not rare in the Mediter- 
ranean, which is doubtless the ‘sea great and wide’ 
(v.%). Parts of skeletons of two rorquals are pre- 
served in the Museum of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirft. One was thrown on shore near 
Tyre, and the other at Beirfit itself. In Job 38 
‘leviathan’ of RV and AVm (AV ‘their mourn- 
ing’) is taken by most modern commentators to 
refer to the dragon, which in pons? mythology 
was believed to darken or eclipse the sun and 
moon by ‘ throwing its folds round them or swallow- 
ing them up. Enchanters were supposed to have 
power to set this dragon in motion’ (Davidson, 
Job, p. 20). The same mythological allusion 
ἀν Ἔ Job 26% (see Dillmann’s note) and Is 27! 
(see Cheyne, ad loc.). G. E. Post. 


LEVIRATE LAW.—See MARRIAGE. 


LEVIS (A Λευίς, B -els), 1 Es 914, --- Wrongly 
taken as a proper naine in this book; in Ezr 10” 
‘Shabbethai the Levite’ stands in place of ‘ Levis 
and Sabbateus.’ 


LEVITES.—See LEVI and PRIESTS AND LEVITES, 


LEVITICUS (called by the Jews, from its open- 
ing word, 877%; other names found in the Mishna 
are oq) nin (‘Law of Priests’), ’> 799 (‘Book of 
Priests’), niusqz 159 (‘Book of Offerings’), cf. 
Menach. iii. 4; Megilla, iii. 6; Stphra, ete.; LAX 
Λευ(ε)ιτικόν (cf. Philo, Λενιτικὴ BIBAos); Vulg. Levete- 
cus).—Leviticus is the third part of the sixfold 
work now generally known as the Hexateuch. 
It belongs in its entirety to the Priestly school 
of writers(P). For the explanation and proof of 
this statement see art. HEXATEUCII. 

As the whole book can be ascribed to a single 
‘document,’ it might seem that the literary prob- 
lem was a simpler one than in the case of Genesis 
and Exodus. In fact, however, the questions that 
demand solution are, though in large measure 
different from, yet no less complex than, those of 
the earlier books. The geologist who has settled 
to what ‘formation’ the rocks of a district belong, 
has yet to investigate the composition and relative 
order of the perhaps dislocated and contorted strata 
which are comprised under the same general title. 
In the art. on Exopus (§ IV.) we have already 
seen how documents after being separated from 
others may be again resolved into distinct com- 
ponents. The extent to which this process 18 
carried out below may seem unwarranted, for, 
though many of the points are fully treated in 
well-known works like Kuenen’s Hex. and Driver’s 
LOT, it has not been usual to press the analysis 
so far. It is, however, believed that the main 
lines are firmly laid on grounds that have proved 
generally convincing, even though details may be 
regarded as unsettled. 

LITERARY STRUCTURE.—The 27 chapters fall 
readily apart into four divisions which are suc- 
cessively discussed, z.¢. (1) the Law of Sacrifice, 
1-7 ; (2) the Consecration of the Priesthood, 8-10; 
(3) the Law of Clean and Unclean, with appendix 
on the Day of Atonement, 11-16; (4) the Law of 
Holiness, with appendix, 17-27. ἘΣ 

(N.B.—For explanation of abbreviations and 
signs see EXODUS). 


§ 4. 1-7: The Law of Sacrifice. 
A, Analytical Summary. 


Pt denotes material consisting of priestly teaching or torah, 
codified before Pz, and subsequently incorporated, 
Ps marks sections written after Ps. 
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-+ in any column shows supplements of the same school and | depends, according to 221925, on the absence of blemish). 


period. 
ᾧ Many similar titles or introductory clauses, added by the 
compiler, are left to the student to notice. 


Pt Ps 
1-67 A MANUAL FOR WORSHIPPERS. 
11-2a Rp Title.t 
12b-9 BURNT-OFFERINO of the herd. 
10-13 ‘ ; " . of the flock. 
“Ἢ 1417 ‘ ᾿ : . of fowls. 
21-3 MEAL-OFFERINO Of fine flour. 
- 4-18 : : . baked, etc. 
+1417 ‘ ἃ . of firstfruits. 
31-5 PBEACE-OFFERINO of the herd. 
6-11 " ‘ ‘ . of the flock : sheep. 
12.16 Ἶ ‘ = ῷ : : goats, 
vv ‘ ‘ : . eating fator blood forbidden, 
41-12 SIN-OFFERINO for anointed priest. 
13-21 |, ‘ . for whole congregation. 
22-26 ‘ : for a ruler. 
27-31 |. Ἢ for any person (a goat). 
Ἢ 32-35 | , = 4 : ‘ δ (a lamb). 
51-6 SIN-OFFERINO for any person (lamb or goat). 
-+ 7-10 . . . ‘ . . (fowls for poor). 
- 11-13 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . (meal for poorer). 
-- 1416 GUILT-OFFERINO for trespass in holy things. 
17-19 8 F 5 . for unknown sins. 
+- 61-7 - ° -for trespass against a 
neighbour. 
68-738 A MANUAL For PRIESs*¢s. 
68-9a Ip Title. 
008}.13 Ritual of BuRNT-OFrFERINO. 
14-15 : M¥BAL-OFFERINO, 
| - 19-23 : . of the priest. 
624-25b Rp Title. 
25b-29 Ritual of SIN-OFFERINO, 
630 Supplement to above. 
| 117 Ritual of Gumt-orrerino, 
78 Priest to have skin of the burnt-offering. 
+4 Priest to have meal-offering. 
710 Sons of Aaron to have all meal-offerings, 
11-21 Ritual of PEACE-OFFERINO. 
᾿ Ε 22-27 Eating fat or blood forbidden. 
Ἔ 25:8. Wave breast and heave thigh for priests. 
ie 785f, Anointing portion of priesLs. 


| Colophon. 


B. Critieal Notes. 


With regard to this division there are two ques- 
tions to answer. (1) Does it form part of the 
creat Priestly writing (6) which contains Ex 25- 
20? (2) If not, what is its relation te it? Is it, 
like Ex 35-40, later, or is it in the main earlier? 
Let the facts decide. The process of exhibiting 
them will bring out other points requiring special 
attention in these chapters. 

a. The directions in Ex 29 for Aaron’s conse- 
eration ordered burnt-, sin-, and peace-offerings. 
Now the ritual there prescribed precisely accords 
with the requirements of Lv 1-7, which are there- 
fore already assumed in a passage which precedes. 

b. After Ex 35-40 (or the shorter account of the 
erection of the Tabernacle which it has replaced) 
we expect to hear of the fulfilment of the other 
command, in Ex 29, to consecrate Aaron. But 
Ly 1-7 comes in before Lv 8, the account of the 
consecration. It appears, that is, as an inter- 
ruption. 

c At the same time, Lv 1-7 is linked with Ps 
by a practical identity of sacrificial terminology. 

d. Certain elements, however, which are often 
mentioned and constantly presupposed in ῬῈ and 
P*, are either absent from these chapters, or appear 
in clauses which can be readily removed as inter- 
polations, or find place in passages otherwise 
marked as exceptional. Such are the presupposi- 
tions that the people are living in a camp, that 
their sanctuary is the Tent of Mecting, and that 
the only priests are Aaron and his sons. 

For instance, the Tent of Meeting is unmentioned from 110 to 


216; in 13 its occurrence is plainly an interpolation, for it 
interrupts the connexion (for the acceptance of the victim 


Again, in 1-3 the priest occurs 11 times, and Aaron’s sons the 
priests (or an equivalent phrase) 11 times, ‘The facts, that 
each paragraph reverts to the singular, that sing. verbs follow 
plural subjects 151. 11f£ etc., that LXX twice, and Sam. once, 
correct to pl., all go to prove that the priest was the original 
term, and that the peculiar phrase Aaron’s sons the priests, 
15. 8.11 22 32, is an adaptation of the simple term the priest by 
prefixing Aarvon’s sons and altering sing. to pl. Contrast the 
uniform formula of Ps Aaron and his sons. 


e. Moreover, the conspectus A, given above, on 
the face of it suggests that 1-7 is not itself 
homogeneous. It falls apart into two codes, each 
of which treats the whole round of offerings, but 
without reference to the other, and with a diferent 
aim and plan. Again, the two codes 1-6" and 
68-75 have been themselves subject to revision and 
enlargement. The nucleus of 1-67 is 1-3, a little 
code which perhaps never dealt with sin- and 
cuilt-offerings. In any case 5-6’ are distinct in 
form, and much more so 4 (P5). 

A few instances of the clues which have been followed may 
be given as illustrations of method. 2416 ig marked as sup- 
plementary, for (1) it repeats 1-3, and (2) it uses thow and ye 
instead of he aS in the rest of 1-3.—4 distinguishes the altar 
of sweet ineense from the altar of burnt-offeriny (see art. 
Exovus, IV.), and elaborates ceremonial; it is therefore given 
to Ps (perhaps better to Ps’), In Ex 29 Pe and Lv ὃ Ps even 
at the consecration of Aaron the blood of the sin-offering was 
not as here (46, cf, 17f-) brought into the holy place.—5l-6 ig 
older than 4, because of the variety of cases in view, and the 
absence of ritual direction. It has features that connect it 
with Ph.—51+16 and 61-7 are not by author of 51-6, for the guilt- 
offering, which in 6 is confused with the sin-offering, is here 
clearly assigned to cases of damage done to the interests of 
Jahweh or a neighbour.—5!7-19 interrupts the connexion, and 
completes 16, not 1416. In 1-6 atonement is provided for 
unconscious offences after discovery; but what if calamity 
vaguely convicts of unknown guilt? Tere is the remedy, 


The remaining section 6°-7 has also been edited 
afresh with several additions, The original work 
is easily separated by following the clues given by 
the introductory formula This is the law of... , 
and by the list of subjects given in the colophorn 
7%, which coneludes {115 little ‘ Priests’ Manual.’ 

Both the order of subjects (see A above), and 
the framework in which they are set, support the 
view that this section is not based on 1-6’, nor 
by the same author as 1-3. 

f. Except in 4, where the indications point to 
a later date than P#, there are no clear signs that 
any of the sections in 1-7, THE LAW OF SACRI- 
FICE, formed part of δ or were subsequent in 
date. On the contrary,, when a few isolated 
phrases have been removed, there is an unbroken 
appearance of independence and priority. (In the 
Oxf. Analyt. ed. of the Hew. the text is printed 
so as to bring this out clearly). And, as this 
conclusion agrees with the preceding indications, 
it is regarded as established that these chapters 
belong to an earlier series of priestly teachings 
(toroth), and may be designated P*. 


§ 2. 8-10: The Consecration of the Priesthood. 
A. Analytical Summary. 


Pt Ps Ps psi 
8 in'the Consecration of Aaron and his 
TAM TL ΞΟΙ18. 
§10b- : , 
11. 30 ; Aaron’s sons, ete., anointed. 
91:4 The octave of the consceration. 
101-5 | Death of Nadab and Aluln. 
106€ || Prohibition of mourning to Aaron 
| and surviving sons. 
1081. Priests on duty not to drink wine. 
1Q10f. Priestly duty asto clean and unclean 
12-lor | Priests’ dues. ἢ : ; 
| 1026-20) Blame for not eating sin-offering. 


B. Critical Notes. 
As Ex 35-40 is generally supposed to have taken 
the place of an earlier and briefer account of the 
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fulfilment of Ex 25-28, so Lv 8 is held to be an 
expansion of an original short narrative of the 
consecration of the priesthood as ordered in Ex 29. 
In view of its laborious reproduction of Ex 29, and 
a few modifications introduced, it would be rash to 
assign it to the original draft of P*. 


The anointing of the tent 19>, the altar, etc. 11, and Aaron’s 
sons with his and their garments, 39, is irreconcilahle with 
the absence of such injunction in Ex 297-9, and marks these 
verses as glosses, like Ex 2841 and part of 2921 (and of the 
anointing oil), LUXX puts Lv 8100 after 11, 


In 91 the main thread of the Priestly Law and 
History Book P? is resumed from Ex 29, the 
original brief account of the making and erection 
of the sanctuary and consecration of the priesthood 
having probably been displaced by fuller narratives 
in Ex 35-40 and Lv 8, as suggested above. Note 
that only one altar is mentioned, and that the 
blood of the sin-offering is not brought into the 
Holy Place. That 9 is earlier than 4 is seen from 
3, and than 8 from 18, 


106f. is late Ps, for in 7 anointing is extended to Aaron’s sons 
(see above).—105- jis itself a fragment, and to it 108. is loosely 
attached. The latter hetrays affinity with Ph, cf, 2024b-26, Cf, 
also Dt 143-20 248 3310 —101216 Except the introductory clause, 
this par. recalls Pt. In particular, notice the peculiar expression 
a holy place 18 (|| @ clean place 14), which occurs also in 616. 26f. 
75 Itis defined in 12 as beside the altar; whereas the clause 
in the court of the tent of meeting is probahly a gloss in 616. 26 
(in 1017 it is altered into the place of the sanctuary).—In 1016-20, 
a late supplement, fault is found for contravention of 678 (see 
further ἔπιθι. Hew. § 6 π΄. 21). 


§ 3. 11-16: The Law of Clean and Unclean. 
With Appendix on the Day of Atonement. 


A. Analytical Summary. 


pt 
Ps 
@ | ὦ 
111-8 OLEAN AND UNcLEAN Foon: land 
animals. 
119-12 FooD THAT 15 ABOMINATION : water 
animals. 
12-19 « ° . “ » hirds. 
20-23 ‘ . Ν . Winged 
oe 
things. 
1124-28 UNCLEAN TO TOUCH: land ποιεῖς 
29-31 ὃ ; : - creeping things on 
earth. 
82-38 > « e«  « things unclean by 
contact. 
4-39f. ; ᾿ ‘ - dead clean heasts., 
11416 FooD THAT IS ABOMINATION ; creeping 
things on earth. 
43-443, Conclusion of (2). 
1144a-45 Conclusion of (1). 


461. Colophon to (1) and (2). 
Purification after CHILDBIRTH. 


“8 ‘ : ‘ » case of poverty. 
131-28 Leprosy: detection and discrimina- 
tion, on the skin. 
29-44 ‘ Ἔ Ἁ - on the head. 
458. . ᾿ ‘ . rule for lepers. 
- 41:59 ᾿ in ἃ garment (with colophon). 
141-82 LEPROSY CLEANSED BY SPECIAL RITES. 
148b-20 | Leprosy cleansed hyregular sacrifices 
21-32 | , ᾿ ξ Ξ case of poverty. 
433-53 | , : j ς case of a house. 
1454-576 | Colophon to 131-45, expanded. | 
151-33 | SECRETIONS and means of mamas: 
! 
Pg Ps Ps’ 
16 | DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
162-28 Solemn atonement by Aaron for 
the people. 
161. 3. 6. ) 
11.14. 17b Special atonement for Aaron. 
etc. 
1629-31 | Day of atonement made annual. 
This to he repeated hy each high 


1888 
| | priest. 
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Pg Ps Ps’ 
| 
16848 | Annual day of atonement. 


1634b Statenienut as to accomplishment 


hy Aaron. 


B. Critical Notes. 


Like 1-3, 5-67 68-7, the chapters 11-15 betray 
that they are substantially earlier than P*, though 
λους eet. united in their present form with the 
main Priestly code. In the case of 1] on food and 
contact, and 13f. on leprosy, it is possible to dis- 
cover several layers of legal material. 

11: Oneating and touching animals.—The reasons 
for the analysis given above lie mainly on the sur- 
face. A section 78 on land animals which are 
clean or unclean is followed by ** winch are 
in subject a sequel, dealing with water animals, 
birds, and winged creeping things, but which no 
longer discriminate animals as wnelean (cf. Dt 
14°), but as an abomination (pp, not nayin, as 
Dt 14°). These verses, again, are continued in 4 
on creeping things upon the earth which are an 
abomination: while *-4, which uses the same 
word as a verb, forms the obvious conclusion of 
the series. Into this series “-*? has been thrust, 
dealing with the different subject of uncleanness 
through contact. It is doubtful whether this last 
passage is included in the colophon * 


Dt 148-20 compared with 11. Though interpreters differ, the 
facts, when taken all together, favour the priority of Dt over 
Ly. (1) The clean animals’ names, given Dt 144f, are omitted 
in Ly as covered by general law in §f-; while names of hirds, 
etc., are retained of necessity. (2) The cases of camel, hare, 
and coney are expanded in Ly 1148, (3) Lv119-12 is an expansion 
of Dt14% (4) The new term abomination is used in Ly. (5) In 
its present form at least Lv 11 in 2:20 covers the question of 
contact, which Dt would hardly have omitted had it heen con- 
tained in the ordinance quoted. (6) Dt omits mention of ereep- 
ing things upon the earth, Lv 1141f (7) The exceptions in 
11%1f are wanting in Dt. (8) The prohibition which is ahsolute 
in Dt 142J4 is relaxed in Lv 1129; οἵ, 1719, 

It igs hard to say why the abomination series Of verses should 
begin where it does, seeing that the terminology in Dt is uniform 
over the whole range of cases. Perhaps thecompiler had before 
him two variants of the ordinance quoted in Dt, and found one 
fuller than the other in dealing with the later cases. The 
signs of reduplication in 912 confirm this conjecture, by re- 
vealing the presence of a ‘ join’ of the two legal threads. 

11%40, This section is distinct from 1-23, for (1) it deals 
mainly with touching (eating 4% only), while 1-23 deals mainly 
with eating (touching 8 and perhaps 11); (2) it enumer- 
ates only the unclean, and mentions only two classes in- 
stead of five; (3) it prescribes means of cleansing; (4) it is 
douhtful if it’ is included in the colophon. But 24-40 is hardly 
to be reckoned honiogeneous. 3238 is probably secondary on 
its own account, for tbe transition is very abrupt from cases of 
animals that make persons unclean to cases of things that any 
of those animals may make unclean. But if 391. originally 
belonged to 2440, then 32:38 is clearly an addition. 89%, how- 
ever, looks more like a completion of 2-8, perhaps misplaced hy 
intrusion of the abomination passages. 24-31, on the other 
hand, at no point presupposes “3, but is complete in itself. 


12: On purification after childbirth.—This short 
chapter, whose chief interest lies in the fulfilment 
of its conditions at the presentation of Christ in 
the temple, seems in *® to refer to and depend 
upon 15, and presents the same features. 


The only trace of the camp form of legislation characteristic 
of Ps isfoundin 6b, Y.8 is marked as a supplement; for (1) it 
comes after the colophon ΤΡ, and 42) elsewhere (57 1421, cf. 114) 
the provision for cases of poverty its seen to he a later addition. 


13f.: On leprosy.—The laws in this section pre- 
sent a very complex problem to the student. Dt 
248 cives no details such as are found about clean 
and unclean in 14%-°, but refers for the procedure 
in a case of leprosy to the torah of the priests, 
presumably oral. The extreme elaboration of 
treatment detailed in 13f. may perhaps indicate 


| that the usage was not committed to writing till 


a late period ; but, apart from introductory phrases 


' and an oceasional gloss, there are no signs of the 
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influence of P? in the sections assigned to P* But 
these relatively older portions are not homogeneous. 
For while 13 is entirely occupied with the detection 
and discrimination of leprosy and the regulation 
of the leper’s life, and 14 provides for the cleansing 
of the recovered leper, each is independent of and 
distinct from the other. Each, too, contains earlier 
and later elements, which may bereadily separated 
as in the analysis above. 


The colophon 145457 will furnish a good starting-point in 
indicating the nature of the argument. Originally, it probably 
consisted only of 57b: thia is the law of leprosy, in accord- 
ance with the usage elsewhere (fifteen times this is the law of... 
in Pt), and came after 1346, for even in its expanded form there 
is no reference to cleansing, and 1347-59 has its own colophon. 
Then the reference was made more explicit: this zs the law for 
(unique phrase) all manner of plague of leprosy, and for a scail 
64 (referring to 132-28 and 29-44), to teach when it is unclean and 
when it is clean 573, The addition of 1347-59, though it has its 
own colophon, produced the clause and for the leprosy of a 
garment %5a, and similarly there followed (for the Heb. con- 
struction is different) and for an house 55b, to refer to 1493-03, 
which was kindred to 1347-59; while 56, which clearly was a gloss 
to make pointed allusion to 137%, providing for ἃ rising and 
jor a scab and for a bright spot, has been inserted wrongly, 
instead of before and for a scalt. 

In 138 etc. the priest, after examining a man with afayourable 
result, shall pronounce him clean... and he shall wash his 
clothes and be clean. Butin14, if the plague be healed, many 
ceremonies must be performed before the priest shall pronounce 
him clean 7, and then he has not only to wash his clothes, but 
to shave off all his hair, and bathe himself before he shall be 
clean 8%, Yet both the archaic colouring and the alternate 
vagueness and precision of the ritual directions in 1428 proclaim 
that this passage is comparatively early. Was the author of 
13 ignorant of this ceremonial, or did he think it superstitious 
or unintelligible ?—149-20 seems to be a description of an inde- 
pendent form of cleansing after the pattern of the latest sacri- 
ficial law (perhaps introduced to supersede the old form, or 
because it was becoming obsolete), which the compiler has 
combined with 14282 by the link >, For originally a second 
shaving 9 could hardly have been required. Moreover, 
although the present arrangement is meant to suggest that the 
first cleansing only admitted to the camp, there is no higher 
grade of sanctity conferred in 2%, only ke shall be clean as 
before. The clause 32 which leads up to this view contradicts 
2b,—1421-82 15. a supplement, as it has a separate colophon (cf. 
128),— 1433-52 is a fresh supplement independant of 1347-59, for it 
combines the mode of cleansing in 142-8 and 920, and has other 
marks of later origin. 


15: On secretions.—This chapter by its tedious 
repetitions suggests a later date than most of P*. 
But only twice does a clause recall P%, 1.6. in 14 
and * unto the door of the tent af meeting, and 
this is a frequent gloss. The sacrificial ritual 
enjoined does not go beyond the prescriptions of 
5, and is omitted in the case of normal secretions. 
The case of 12 is similar. 

In 153la we catch an echo of Ph; and 31» (RVm: when they 
dejile my dwelling that is in the midst of them), which most 
naturally refers to the gracious inhabitation of the land by its 
Divine Lord, recalls a time when the visible structure had not 
been elevated to the place it occupies in Ps, monopolizing the 
term dwelling. 

16 (Appendix): On the Day of Atonement.—This 
is not the place to discuss the historical origins of 
the great Jewish fast. See art, ATONEMENT (DAY 
OF). It must suffice to support briefly the analysis 
given above, which takes a middle course between 
the conservative view that 16 is an early homo- 
geneous whole, and the radical view that no part 
of it is even as early as P*. (1) It is possible to 


disentangle a main thread of ordinance providing | 


for the cleansing of the holy place, and the tent of 
meeting, and the altar, and for a solemn atone- 
ment for the sins of the people. This bears the 
marks of P&. (2) From this there falls apart a 
series of verses (see above) providing for a special 
atonement for Aaron and his sons, which is con- 
nected in 1 with the death of Nadab and Abihnu, 
but which does not fit in with the context. (3) 
et. orders the ceremonial to be repeated by each 
subsequent high priest. (4) 3! and * make it an 
annual fast day. 

(1) The main thread is given to Pe, because it contains 


nothing inconsistent with the ritual in Ex 29 or Ly 9, and be- 
cause the gitar 12.18. 20.25 ig used as if only one were known, 


while the use of @ censer in 12f seems to exclude the presence |! 


-- 


of an altar of incense. (2) The atonement for Aaron, being 
omitted in the summaries in 4 and 20, can hardly be original, 
and the awkwardness of 8 and § justifies their excision as supple- 
ments. The sevenfold sprinkling and the heightening of the 
high priest’s dignity are both peculiar to Ps, (8) The ahsence 
of any Aaron phrases, the substitution of holy sanctuary 39 for 
holy place 16-20, and of the priests 33 for himself and his house 
11. 17b, and the generality of the terms, confirm the view that 351. 
is a later addition. (4) Again, if 29-31.34a were original, mention 
would not be made only of one element, the atonement for the 
children of Israel, while the cleansing of the holy place, the 
tent of meeting, and the altar, is passed over, 9:8 would fit 
better before 31, 


§ 4. 17-27: The Law of Holiness. 
With Appendix on Vows, ete. 


A. Analytical Summary. 


as 
= = " 


ph 
- Pg Ps 

, 6) (2) 

171-7 Rule of SAcriFIics. 

1781. A parallel ordinance. 
10-16 Prohibition to eat blood, 

i or dead carcase, 
ἘΣΤῚ On Sex RELATIONS. 

+21 On Molech-worship. 

191-37 Various LAws, on justice, 
equity, kindness, pure 
worship, etc. 

201-8 On Molech-worship. 
+9 On reverence for parents. 
10-242 On Spex RELATIONS. 

9024b-26 On CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, 

+27 Against witchcraft. 

211-9 On the PRIESTHOOD : sanc- 

tity of priests. 
10-15 » ἢ the high priest. 
16-24 Ξ Ξ . disqualifying 
blemishes. 
| 291-9 . rules of clean 
and unclean. 
10-16 ‘ their food holy. 
17-20 On SACRIFICES Without 
blemish : burnt-offering. 
2221-25 . peace-offerings. 
9926-33 5 . . when they are 
acceptable. 
231-20, A SACRED CALENDAR: in- 
troduction. 
2320-3 The Sabbath, 
234-8 < Passover and un- 
4 leav. bread. 
acts aA | .  . The wave sheaf. 
+15-182.18b- } F ‘i The Feast of 
19a’ 19b-20 Weeks. 
| | 232k - « Feast of Weeks. 
2322 8 Ξ On gleaning,. 
2323-25 » « Feast of Trum- 
| pets. 
| 2326-32 A Day of Atone- : 
| ment, 
2303-38.44 ᾿ : Feast of Booths, 
and conclusion. 
2339-437 . ‘ Feast of Booths. | 
241-4 Ol for, and lighting οἵ, 
| the lamps. | 
5-9 Regulations for the Sunw- 
BREAD. 
2410-14.23) Stoning of a BLASPHRMER. 
2415-22 Stoning for blasphemy; 
lex taltonis, etc. etc. | 
| 251-7 The SABBATICAL YEAR. 
8-18 The year of liberty in 50th | 
mainly |j ' year. | 
| 25 8b. 9b, | 
100. lia. |The year of JUBILRE, Ι 
12a. 18 
19-22 The sabbatical year (con- 
tinued). 
2523 Land inalienable. 

24-27, 287 Provision for REDEMPTION 
OF LAND. 

2529-31 | Rule as to HOUSE property. 
32-34 | Houses of Levites inalien- 
able, 

aaa , Usury, and hired servicer. | 

2540b-42| Termination of service. 
44-467 Bond servants foreigners 
only. 

47-49, 53. |) Service with strangers, 

Bb Of | | with redemption. 
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Ω [ὦ 
εὐ ᾿ Redemption of 1160. slave. 
2610 Commands as to worship. 
3-45 ConcLUDINO EXMORTATION. 
46 Cotopnon to the Law of 
Holiness. 
271-2 1 On Vows: persons, cattle, | 
| houses, fields. | 
-++°6-29 | Firstlings and devoted 
things excepted. 
30-33’ | Appendix on tithes. 


| Colophon to Leviticus. 


B. Critical Notes. 


For a general account of the Law of Holiness, 
and of the criteria which distinguish it from the 
rest of P, see art. HEXATEUCH. Careful lists of 
peculiar words and phrases are given in Driver, 
LOT; Holzinger, Hint. in d. Hex.; and Oxf. Anal. 
Hex. Here we have to do only with the actual 
use of the criteria in the analysis, and with the 
internal structure of P® itself. Any general re- 
marks under the latter head will be found under 
§ 5. It will be enough to point out in advance 
that traces of more than one series of parallel 
laws will be found in the present code. 

17"; The place of sacrifice.—As it stands, this 
passage requires that no animal shall be slaugh- 
tered except as a sacrifice, and at the door of the 
tent of meeting. In any case this conflicts with Dt 
12, which allows slaughtering at home. But the 
clauses referring to the camp and the (door of the) 
tent of meeting can be excised without loss, as in 
many other cases where they ill suit the context. 
When they are removed, the injunction remains 
that all slaughtering is to take place at the altar 
of J”, which is only reasonable, on the one hand, 
if many altars are allowable, as is recognized in 
E’s Covenant Book, Gn 20%, and in the pre- 
Deuteronomic narratives; or, on the other hand, 
if a small company of exiles are gathered round 
the restored temple in Jerusalem after the Exile. 
The latter alternative is upheld by Baentsch, 
Addis, etc. The former is maintained by Kittel, 
Baudissin, W. R. Smith, and Driver.—17% is to 
the same effect, only including strangers.—In 
17-16 the work of the later editor may be sus- 
pected, but cannot be pointed out with precision. 

185-8: On sex relations.—This section has a close 
parallel in 2021, but it is not agreed how the two 
are connected. The latter passage is composed of 
various elements, not all on the same subject. Its 
ordinances are in the form of Cases, or Judgments, 
the man that... ,0r ifaman... , Whereas in 
18 we have the older type of Words, Thou shalt 
not... . Only in 20 are penalties stated. Prob- 
ably we have in 18, nearly intact, the series which, 
in an altered form, with Judgments instead of 
Words, and with penalties attached, underlies 
il where it is combined with other quoted 
aws. 

19: MMuscellaneous.—The contents of this chapter 
are clearly selected from various sources, many of 
them early, as is shown by the numerous parallels 
with the most ancient codes (for refs. see Oxf. 
Anal. Hex.). They illustrate both the diversity 
of form in which ordinances were cast, and the 
fondness of Hebrew jurists for sets of 50r 10. An 
outline of the 14 sections will show this. 


930. 4 has 5 conmandments of the type, ye shall (not). . .— | 
5-3 ig a cultus-section like 21-22 below.—%f has 5 words | 


about gleaning.—llf has 4 commandments and 1 word, 5 in 
ell, about honesty and reverence. —1sf, has 6 words, not quite 
uniform, on kindness.—l5f has 6 words, preceded by a com- 


mandment, on justice.—17f has 5 words on kindness, clinched 
by the grand positive word, J'hou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.—19 has a general commandment, and 3 words on 
mixtures, the last altered.—20 is a Judgment on seduction, 
with a supplement by Ps 21f-,—23-25 is an ordinance on young 
fruit trees, like the law on the Sabbath year in 252b-7 ete. —26-31 
has 10 commandments against superstition and irreverence, 
the last 2 in 31 being altered, and with supplements using 2ud 
person sing. in 27b. 29,32 has 3 words on reverence.-—f. con- 
tains laws of 3 types on strangers.—25-37 contains 2 command- 
ments on weights and measures, and a general conclusion. 


The next chapter, 20, is remarkable for the fact 
that 4 of its 5 sections have a parallel in P® else- 
where. Thus 18 || 18%, 10-24 |) 196-20. 22-40 24-28 
| 1143-47, 27 108]. For 10-24 see on 185-19, 

21-22: On the priesthood and sacrifices.—These 
chapters, while presenting many of the features of 
Ph, have undergone more revision, 1t would ap- 
pear, than 18-20, perhaps because their subject 
was one which occupied more of the attention of 
later legislators. Differences of form, changes 
from 3rd to 2nd pers., and the introduction of 
fresh superscriptions 111" 6 221. 17. 26, aj] point to 
diversity of source. 


218, with its thou shalt, referring to Israel, may be a fragment 
from an earlier source.—2217-25 appears to be made up of two 
ordinances, 18-20 and 21-25, with many parallels in detail. Both 
this section and 2229f- have been ascribed to Pt, not Ph, but 
without sufficient reason. The marks of Ph are not absent, 
and there is enough difference in the ordinances from those 
on the same subjects elsewhere (711-18) to suggest that an 
earlier stage is reflected here. 


23: A sacred calendar.—In this chapter there 
is prescribed a series of ‘holy convocations,’ in 
language largely made up of plirases character- 
istic of Ρὲ and P*, with exact dates by numbered 
days and months. This is ascribed to P*. But 
with it is combined another series of holy days, 
which does not mention ‘holy convocations’ or 
use the peculiar plirases of Pé and P* (except in 
isolated sentences distinguishable as interpolated), 
but bears indications of P® and is marked by a 
picturesque style. Each of these series has been 
interpolated or revised. 

232b-3 on the Sabbath can hardly be original, for 4 is clearly 
the commenceinent, and 4 also hardly includes the Sabbath 
under its terms.—9%14 has been expanded. The original 
elements from Ph are clearly seen in 100-11. 146. Here a feast of 
firstfruits is described which is not referred \to elsewhere. 
The morrow after the Sabbath, 11. 15f, requires explanation 
by some context now missing. But probably it is rightly con- 
nected with Unleavened Bread.—15-21 relates to Pentecost, or 
Feast of Weeks. 41 only is preserved from P2, but in 18f- par- 
ticulars have been incorrectly added from Nu 2827-29, Ph had 
ye shall present with the bread two he-lambs of the first year for 
a sacrifice of peace-offerings.—%2 is repeated from 199f,—23-25 
institutes the Feast of New Year’s Day, with trumpet blasts.— 
26-32 ig marked Ps, because on 16 we found that the Day of 
Atonement as a yearly fast was not original in Ps, 26 is a 
briefer title than 11. 29, 33f.,—33-36 contains Ps’s ordinance as to 
the Feast of Booths complete, and 37f- 44 his conclusion of the 
calendar. But in 39-42 the editor has introduced from P4 a 
graphic account of the mannerin which it isto be kept. The 
stress in this ison the mode of keeping the feast, as above in 
9-20, and the date is left indefinite, when ye have gathered in 
the frutis of the land, 3% being a harmonizing addition by the 
editor, in accordance with later practice. Similarly 890, which 
uses the phraseology of Ps, and mentions an 8th day, is foreign 
to the context, which like Dt 1613-15 only knows 7 daysfor the 
feast. 


24: On oil for the lamps 34, shewbread °°, and 
blasphemy 18, 14 is parallel with Ex 27° and 
Nu 84, and it is not easy to deterniine the order 
of priority. On the whole, the present passage 
seems most original. Both it and ὅϑ are regarded 
as fragments of P8, put here possibly to replace 
similar ordinances of P®, even as in 23 a like pro- 
cess has gone on. In each case the phraseology is 
purely that of P?.—-** is a curious paragraph, in 
which a central core 50:33. containing various 
ordinances on blasphemy 1, murder 77:71», assault 
19... killing a beast #4, is found surrounded by a 
narrative envelope, which resembles others found 


| in Ps, while the phraseology supports this ascrip- 


tion. The laws are given to P", as they contain 
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several words and plirases characteristic of that 
code, and follow the same models. Contrast 
also 1* and 15°, 

25: On the Sabbatical and Jubile years." 
with 19:2 institutes the Sabbatical year as a 
general fallow-year for the whole land. The par- 
ticulars harmonize with the feast regulations of 
P+, and the phraseology is also that of P2. Its 
ascription to that code is therefore generally 
allowed. But it is different with regard to the 
rest of the chapter, where undoubted marks of 
ῬῈ or P* are found side by side with words and 
phrases (Baentsch notes 14 such) characteristic of 
P+, These phenomena point to the intermixture 
of elements, but how to effect a separation is 
matter of conjecture. The Analysis above adopts 
the view that the term jubile and the clauses or 
passages in which it occurs are P*% This is 
thought probable, because—(1) Lv 26, which lays 
stress on the Sabbath years, does not allude to the 
jubile ; (2) most of these clauses and verses bear 
other marks of late origin; and (3) general con- 
siderations (see art. SABBATICAL AND JUBILE 
YEARS) support the same conclusion. The lin- 
guistic evidence, however, leads to the inference 
that the main ideas of the institution of the 50th 
year as a year of release were expressed in legal 
form by the school of P® and have survived in a 
modified shape in this chapter. 

8-18 ig full of redundancies, and when the clauses given to Ps 
are removed, the remainder is almost complete as an intelligible 
whole. 90 mentioning tbe day of atonement as an annual fast 
must be late, and it is conjectured from Ezk 40! that the 10th 
day of the 7th month was the old New Year’s Day. Thus in 
the original source the incongruity of the trumpet blasts on 
the solemn fast day is not found, but bas been inserted as an 
interpretation of 942, 14 shows in Heb. a confusion of sing. and 
plur. persons, and its last clause seems to be altered to lead up 
to 15, itself modified by Ps, while something which introduced 
14 is now missing. That 8:18 breaks the connexion between 
7and 19 is another proof that it has been the subject of editorial 
handling.—23 ig given to Ps for linguistic reasons, cf. 39, and 
from analogy with 41, a jubile piece. It contains, moreover, 
the final stage of principle, explicitly stated instead of merely 
implied.—%4 states the rule of which 29 is a particular case. 
Like 23, however, it may be Ps, ag tbe plural] is Jess common 
in Pbh,—In %-31 tbe jubile references are so embedded in the 
material that no analysis is feasible, though an earlier basis is 
possible. Contrast and if aman 26. 29 with 2. 35,2931 providing 
for city property has tbe air of later legal refinement.—®2-34 is 
the latest addition of all, with its provision for Levites who 
have not yet been mentioned themselves, mucb less their 
cities ; cf. Nu 351-8.—Tor further particulars about this difficult 
chapter, see the art. referred to above. 

26: Concluding exhortation.—' ® contains brief 
laws forbidding false worship and commanding 
the true.—In ** is found a long discourse, similar 
to those found at the end of other codes, Ex 29:05. 
E, and Dt 24 D. Already hortatory fragments 
have appeared τῷ 185. 5: 5:80 10%! Θ( 55:26 Osis Τὴ 
all a common phraseology is used, identical ex- 
pressions frequently oceur, the same stress is laid 
upon the ig - deity of J”, the need for holi- 
ness, and the danger of contamination by the 
Canaanites. There can be no doubt that the last 
and longest marks the completion of the code 
known as the Law of Holiness. (See, further, 
below under § 5). 

27: On vows and tithes.—*™ deals with the 
subject of vows, and employs the fully developed 
terminology of ΤῈ and P*. It is assigned above to 
the latter, because in 1733 the year of jubile is so 
prominent an element.—*” contains certain sup- 
plemental gecias taeds is an appendix on 
tithes which must be pronounced of very late 
composition. Even in Nu 18%? tithes seem to 
be, in accordance with the prescriptions of D, 
restricted to vegetable produce. 

8 5. AUTHORSHIP AND DaTE.—<As we have seen, 
the Book of Leviticus turns out to be made up of 
many pieces, so distinct from one another in style 
and contents and tone that they can only be 
assigned with probability to many writcrs, none 


of whom can be identified with Moses. Though, 
however, we cannot arrive at names of authors, 
we may approximately reckon up the number of 
distinct writers whose hands betray themselves in 
the striking example of well designed literary 
product, which we call the Book of Leviticus. 

a. We begin with that portion of the book 
which all will admit is the oldest, z.¢. the Law 
of Holiness in 17-26. 

(1) The structure of this section is analogous to 
that of two other important Hebrew codes, viz. 
E’s combined Words of the Covenant and Judg- 
ments in Ex 20%*-23, and the Deuteronomic Code 
in Dt 12-28. In all three cases we have a collec- 
tion of somewlhiat miscellaneous enactments, intro- 
duced by a law as to sacrifice and the place of 
worship, and closed by a prophetic discourse. In 
Ly 26% there is in addition a eclophon explicitly 
marking the termination of a body of Sinaitic 
legislation. 

(2) The style and language prevailing in these 
chapters distinguish them from the rest of PV. 
The peculiarities are best seen in 18-20 and in 26. 
But, after gaining an impression of them there, 
it is impossible to examine closely 17 or 21-22 or 
23-25 without recognizing the presence of the same 
characteristics. It is true that passages are en- 
countered without these signs, and others in which 
the phenomena are mixed. But these are suffi- 
ciently explained by supposing that the compiler 
who incorporated P® in P revised and _ supple- 
mented his original, as was universally the custom 
with ancient editors. It agrees with this that 
the portions which have thus received alteration 
are those which deal with ritual and the priest- 
hood. Considering the shortness of the whole, it 
is wonderful how many words and phrases are 
peculiar to it among the Pentateuchal documents. 
(See the lists already referred to, p. 1065, 8 ἃ B 
line 3). In the legislation the style is far more 
concise and direct, and far less technical, than in 
the rest of P, while the rhetorical mould in which 
the discourse in 26 is cast has left its impress 
upon a number of shorter hortatory passages 
recuiring amidst the legislation in a manner 
equally foreign to P as a whole. But the most 
marked effect of style is produced by the reitera- 
tion of plirases expressing the leading ideas of the 
collection. 

(3) These leading ideas are few but great, and 
they dominate every chapter. i. There is a 
unique sense of the majesty and presence of 
God, expressed by the constant recurrence of the 
‘Divine Τ᾿ in the phrases [J am J”, etc. If the 
more diffusely rhetorical style of Dt is like the 
varied harmonies of organ music, in the Law of 
Holiness we rather hear the solemn strokes of a 
ereat church bell, proclaiming the dwelling of the 
Most High God amongst men, and calling them 
to worship and obey. i. This effect is enhanced 
by the isolation of one attribute, the holiness of 
God, which carries with it as a corollary the 
holiness of His people. iti. The negative to these 
positives 1s supplied by the awful peril of profana- 
tion from the peoples of the land, with their 
heathen orgies and abominable customs. — No 
other section of the Pent. shows the explicit com- 
bination of the same elements. 

(4) The nature of the contents males for the 
same conclusion. The entire legislative material 
of the Pent. may be grouped under the following 
heads :—1. The Family, 2. Persons and Animals, 
3. Property, 4. Judgment and Rule, 5. Idolatry 
and Superstition, 6. Clean and Unclean, 7. Sacrifice, 
8.11. Sacred Dues, Seasons, Places, and Persons. 
The last six classes thus relate to ceremonial and 
ritual, the first five to religion and morals gener- 
ally in social life. Now, while E and D are rela- 
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tively most copious on these five heads, P® is 
practically the only part of the large mass of P 
which deals with these matters at all, except the 
law of Jubile (certain temporary regulations in Nu 
are not reckoned). 60 per cent. of the ordinances 
of Pb belong to these five classes and have no 
parallel in the rest of P, but, with one doubtful 
exception, may all be matched from E or ἢ, Only 
40 per cent. come under heads where parallels with 
the rest of P are numerous. 

(5) The resemblances with LHzekiel have long 
attracted attention. They are indeed so striking 
as to have led many critics to argue that the 
prophet was the author of the code. The similar 
relation between Dt and Jeremiah was indeed often 
interpreted in the same way. But if in each case 
it has been found impossible to sustain the hypo- 
thesis of identity of authorship, in each case also 
it has been demonstrated that a close connexion 
subsisted between the two. And if it cannot be a 
mere coincidence that Jeremiah is the first writer 
to betray indebtedness to Dt, so it is natural to 
conclude that, if P® had been long in existence 
as a literary whole, it would not have been left to 
Ezekiel to show traces of its peculiar phrases and 
ideas. Some of the most striking of these parallels 
may now be enumerated for the examination of 
the student. 


Parallels between Ly 17-26 and Ezeliel.* 


1. The Laws. 2. The Hortatory Passages. 


Ly Ezk Lv Ezk 
178. 8.10 144.7 192 205. 7.19, ef, 20 
1710 148 2826 3922. 28 
1718 247 (not in Is or 
1710 1410 4410. 12 Jer) 
1812 9910. 11. 9910. 11 183 907 
13, 17 193f.5.26 1987 9018-21, ef. 56 
1913 187.12. 16 268 1112. 20 189.17 
1915 188 3315 9911.18 3627 
1926 8325 1824. 30 9022f. 907.18 
1986 4510 1825. 28 3617, cf. 18 
209 227 1826, cf, 27-29 86, cf, 9-13.17 94 
94 1b-3 4425 1818. 24 
215 4420 2024 Heb. 3510 
2114 4422 2025, cf. 1147 2226 4220 510 
O98 4481 364. 5 3426-28 1417 
2215 2226 269 Heb. 369. 10 1652 
2518 2826, cf. 3425.28 | 9611.12 3726. 27 437.9 
398. 11.14 996. | 9¢12b 3727 3623 1120 
26 3723, ef. 1411 
2506 f. 188, ef. 18. 17 2912 3424-30 
2548 344 2618, cf. 1938  205b. 6 3427 
ete. ete. 


(6) From the above (taken in connexion with 
the previous critical notes) certain inferences may 
be drawn: i. There is a substantial unity in Ly 
17-26, but it is the unity of a school and not of an 
individual. ii. It is difficult to say whether the 
compiler of the code and author of the closing 
discourse was before or after Ezk, but on the 
whole it is more probable that he was later, to- 
wards the end (of the Exile. iii. But no part of 
the legislation (occasional glosses excepted) need 
be later than Ezk. iv. The prophet appeals to 
and rests upon the collections of laws which under- 
lie the present text. v. In their form (cf. their 
frequent grouping in 10’s and 5’s) and in their 
substance (cf. the Anglo-Saxon Penitentials, 
framed also for a rude age) these laws may well 
be very ancient. Their antiquity is indeed better 
established than any theory of their origin. An 
attractive and plausible conjecture, however, is 
that they represent J’s missing legislation. The 
sympathy of J with the priesthood is repeatedly 
shown. 

b. Enough has been said above under § 1 B and 
§3 B to justify the inference that there was a second 


* These instances are all taken from the forthcoming Oxy. 


Anal, Hex., where they will be printed in fullin the introduc: 


tion, which deals fully with the whole question. 


school of priestly canonists (P, who set them- 
selves to reduce to writing the current religious 
praxis of the Jerusalem Temple, all of which was 
apparently accepted as Mosaic. It may be con- 
sidered doubtful whether their work had been 
carried very far, even if it was begun, before the 
destruction of the Temple rendered it necessary, 
if the whole tradition was not to be lost. 1-3 
and 68-7 probably represent two collectors, and 
11-15 one or more. 

c. It may very well have been one of this school 
who developed its presuppositions yet further, and 
carried them out more vigorously, embodying them 
in the great book of History and Law called ῬῈ, of 
which but little is included in Ly. In it all takes 
place in and for the camp, and centres round the 
Tabernacle and its single altar, Aaron the one 
anointed priest forming with his sons the exclu- 
sive priesthood, and the sons of Levi the minister- 
ing tribe. The most natural date is after the 
Restoration, as no trace of this system is found 
till the arrival of Ezra. 

ἃ, Last came a long line of seribes (P*), com- 
bining, revising, expanding, and supplementing, 
until the Pentateuch reached its present form. 

§ 6. HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LEVITICUS. 

a. As thus resolved into its component parts, 
arranged in chronological order, though not all 
furnished with definite dates, the book becomes 
a great witness to the Christian doctrine of evolu- 
tion. As, under the inspiration and prompting of 
the Spirit of God, the laws for conduct and worship 
were shaped and modified, their form largely de- 
pendent on historical circumstances, so we who 
have had committed to us the revelation of absolute 
truth in Christ may expect to have amongst us a 
presence of the Spirit adequate to enable us to 
apply that truth for each age till the end comes. 

b. Lv is the literary monument of the Hebrew 
priesthood. Overshadowed in the earlier history 
by kings and prophets, represented in the pages 
of written prophecy by the degencrate members of 
the order, it is in Lv and Ezk that we see how 
the priests trained Israel to associate a high 
standard of morality with a stately form of 
worship, which, though freely using material 
means, was, in its essence, and still more as com- 
pared with contemporary forms of religion, severely 
spiritual and rich in symbolical significance. 

c. The earlier collections in the one case (P>) 
carry us back to the earlier years of the monarchy, 
and in the other (P*) preserve probably with accu- 
racy the procedure at the Temple during the period 
after Josiah’s reformation, and no doubt partially 
reflect the praxis of previous centuries, for the 
continuity of custom and persistency of ritual 
where no historical revolution has taken place must 
be remembered. 

ἃ. As a whole, Lv is the mirror of the Second 
Temple and its system. Whenever it or its several 
parts were written, it is on all hands admitted that 
its provisions were never fully executed till the 
time of Ezra. 

81. RELIGIOUS VALUE OF LEVITICUS. 

a. We still need, side by side with the prophetic, 
the priestly view of religion. (See ὃ Ὁ 8). For all 
J” was Israel’s God, but for the one His Righteous- 
ness, and for the other His Holiness was the 
dominant attribute. (The earlier prophetic term 
‘Holy One of Israel’ hardly belongs to the same 
circle of ideas as Lv.) 

Ὁ. Amid the Jabyrinth of connected but fre- 
quently conflicting ordinances the watchwords of 
the Law of Holiness enable us to tliread the maze 
securely. There are differences in the way by 
which it is sought to realize the ideal: the ideal 
is but one, the Holy God amid a Holy People ina 
Holy Land. 
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ὃ. The Law of Sacrifice reminds us of our human 
need for something visible and outward in our 
worship, while its particulars happily illustrate, 
even if they do not teach, the various parts of 
Christian devotion. Sacrifices are elements in the 
visible fabric of religion by which the spiritual 
service of the Holy God was given a protective 
shell for its growth: eternal moments in the life 
energy of the worshipping spirit, visualized in 
temporary form: signposts pointing to the Perfect 
Sacrifice: earnests of that Sacrament whicli re- 
places sacrifice proper by commemoration and com- 
munion. 

d. The Law of the Consecration of the Priesthood, 
with the multitude of ordinances on the duties and 
holiness of the priests, niust ever remain solemn 
reading for all those who believe themselves to 
have been made priests unto their God, and especi- 
ally for them on whom the great High Pnest has 
laid the awful burden of ministering as His com- 
missioned representatives. 

e. Lastly, the Law of Clean and Unclean enforces 
one great lesson alike of the Incarnation itself and 
of the life of the Incarnate, that the body matters 
intensely. Health helps not happiness only, but 
holiness. Cleanliness and godliness have their 
real and close relations. The study of hygiene, 
the promotion of public health by helping to make 
or enforce good sanitary laws and bye-laws, the 
provision of baths and wash-houses or of a water 
supply, simple living, good housewifery, the stamp- 
ing out of infectious diseases, the treatment of the 
poor and sick,—if Ly only furnished texts for the 
commendation of these things, could we say that 
its religious value was insignificant ? 

Lireratore.—(See art. Hexarrucn). Kalisch’s Comm. is the 
best in Eng.; cf. also Driver and White in Polychrome Bible 
een comments); Kellogg in Lapos. Bible (for application) ; 


exapla in Leviticewm, 1631 (older views fully given); see also 
arts. PRIESTS AND LuvirEs, Sacriricn, Type, UNCLEANNESS. 


G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 
LEWD, LEWDNESS.—The Anglo-Saxon laéwed 

(or geléwed) was the past ptcp. of laéwan, to 
enfeeble; in middle Eng. it appeared as lewed, 
which was afterwards contracted to lewd. Thus 
the earliest meaning is ‘ enfeebled,’ ‘ uscless,’ ag in 
Picrs Plowman, ii. 186— 

*‘Chastite with-oute charite worth cheynid in helle; 

Hit is as lewede as a lampe that no lyght ys ynne.’ 
Next we find the meaning of ‘ignorant,’ which was 
the usual sense of the word down to Shakespeare. 
Thus Chaucer, (?) fomaunt, Frag. C. 1. 6217— 

‘Lered or lewd, lord or lady’; 


Spenser, Shepheards Calendar, ii. 10— 


‘Lewdly complainest thou, laesie ladde, 

Of winters wracke for making thee sadde’; 
and Ascham, Scholemaster, p. 45: ‘This lewde and 
learned, by common experience, know to be most 
trewe.’ From this arose a special use of the word 
to designate the laity, who are the lewd inasmuch 
as they are the unlearned, and so are distinguished 
from the ‘clergy’ or ‘clerks,’ the learned.* Weyclif 
(1882) translates 15 214 ‘And answerynge the 
Pree to David seith to hym, I haue not leenyd 
oouys at hoond (1388, ‘ Y haue not lewid, that is 
comyn, looues at hoond’), but oonli hooli breed.’ 
Again, in the Wyceliffite tr. of 1888, Ac 4% is 
rendered, ‘And thei siyen the stidfastnesse of 
Petre and of Joon, for it was foundun that thei 
weren men unlettrid, and lewid men, and thei 
wondriden, and knowen hem that tlei weren with 


Jhesu’; which in 1380 had been ‘founden that | 


thei weren men with oute lettris, and idiotis’ (Gr. 


* Trench and Skeat hold that the sense of ‘lay’ came first, 
and that ‘ignorant’ developed out of it, the laity being seen to 
be ‘the ignorant party.’ But the other order seems proved by 
the examples we have gathered. 


i6.G7a:=private persons, ‘laymen’; Vulg. idiote ; 
Tind. ‘laye people’; Cran. ‘laye men’; Rhem. ‘of 
the vulgar sort’). The two meanings of ‘ignorant’ 
and ‘lay’ are closely combined in Ascham, lVorks, 
(ed, 1815), p. 206, ‘Hereby is plainly seen, how 
learning is robbed of the best wits; first, by the 
ereat beating, and after, the ill choosing of scholars 
to go to the universities: whereof cometh partly 
that lewd and spiteful proverb, sounding to the 
just hurt of learning, and shame of learned men, 
that the greatest clerks be not the wisest men’; 
and in Sir John Davies, The Soul, st. 13— 
‘Thus these great clerks their little wisedome shew, 
While with their doctrines they at hazard play; 
Tossing their light opinions to and fro, 
To mocke the lewde, as learnd in this as they.’ 

From this developed next the sense of ‘ wicked’ by 
an easily understood transition. Sir John Davies, 
Discoverie of the State of Ireland (ed. 1613), p. 181, 
says the followers of the Irish chieftains ‘ were 
borne out and countenanced in all their lewde 
and wicked actions’; North (Plutarch, ‘Cicero,’ 
p- 862) has ‘This Verres had been Praetor of 
Cicilia, and had committed many lewd parts 
there’; and this is the meaning in Milton, PL iv. 
193— 


‘So clomb this first grand thief into God’s fold: 
So since into his Church lewd hirelings climb.’ 


And then, finally, came the meaning of ‘ lustful,’ 
the special wickedness to which the ignorant were 
prone, and the only meaning that has remained 
to the word. This is as old as Chaucer; cf. also 
Spenser, /'Q τι. i. 10O— 
“Ὁ would it so had chaunst, 
That you, most noble Sir, had present beene 


When that lewd ribauld, with vile lust advaunst, 
Laid first his filthy hands on virgin cleene’ ; 


Milton, PL i. 490— 


‘Belial came last, than whom a Spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself’ ; 


and Comus, 465— 


*But, when lust, 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion.’ 


In AV lewd, lewdly, and lewdness are found in 
both the meanings last noted, and there is no sharp 
distinction between them. The special sense of 
‘lustful,’ while usual in OT, does not occur in 
Apocr. or NT. 

The Heb. words are (1) πϑὶ zimmah, which is tr? 
‘lewdness’ in Jg¢ 20° (Moore, ‘ abomination,’ whic 
is the Geneva word), Jer 1377, Hos 6° (Cheyne, 
‘outrages ’), and often in Ezk (1633: 88 229 2371. 27. 49. 35. 
48 bis 49 0.113 > gee Davidson on 16%). This word has 
a range of meaning from the colourless ‘ plan’ or 
‘ purpose’ (only Job 17") to the special sin of un- 
chastity. Besides the above, it is rendered in AV 
‘purpose’ (Job 174), ‘thought’ (Pr 24°, so RV, 
but OHL ‘evil device’), ‘wicked device’ (Is 32%), 
‘wickedness’ (Ly 1827 19°9 20140, RVm ‘enormity’), 
‘mischief’ (Ps 26 119, Pr 10%, RV in last two 
‘ wickedness’), ‘heinous crime’ (Job 31"); in Ezk 
1627 the Heb. ‘ way of lewdness’ is tr? ‘ lewd way,’ 
so ‘women of lewdness’ in 2344 ‘lewd women’ ; in 
Pr 2127 Heb. ‘in lewdness’ is ‘ with a wicked mind,’ 
RVm ‘to atone for wickedness’; and in Ezk 9011 
it is ‘lewdly.’? (2) The derivative 8) Is once 
(Jer 1116) rendered ‘lewdness’ ; and (3) meas nabh- 
Lith, in its only occurrence (Hos 2”) is so translated, 
AVm ‘folly or villany,’ RVm ‘shame’ 

In Apoer. the adj. occurs in Ad. Est 165 ‘lifted up 
with the glorious words of lewd persons that were 
never good’ (rots τῶν ἀπειραγαθῶν κόμποις παρελθόντες, 
RV ‘lifted up with the boastful words of them 
that were never good’); 16° ‘lewd disposition’ 
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(xaxortoria); Sir 308 ‘lewd behaviour’ (ἀσχημο- 
σύνη, RV ‘shameless behaviour’); and Sir 16 "ding 
‘It is better to have none, than many lewd 
children’; the adv. in Wis 15° ‘employing his 
labours lewdly’ (κακόμοχθος, RV ‘labouring to an 
evil end’); and the subst. in To 4% ‘in lewdness 
is decay and great want’ (ἐν τῇ ἀχρειότητι, RV ‘in 
naughtiness’). In NT the adj. occurs but once, 
Ac 17° ‘certain lewd fellows of the baser sort’ (τῶν 
ἀγοραίων τινὰς ἄνδρας πονηρούς, RV ‘certain vile 
fellows of the rabble’); and the subst. once, Ac 
1814 “Tf it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewd- 
ness’ (ῥαδιούργημα πονηρόν, RV ‘wicked villany’). 
J. HASTINGS, 
LIBANUS (Λίβανος, Libanus).—The (Greek) form 
of the (Heb.) name LEBANON (wh. see), 1 Es 4% 5%, 
2 Es 15%, Jth 17, Sir 9418 5012 [all]. 


LIBERTINES. —In Ac 6° we read that ‘there 
arose certain of them that were of the synagogue 
called (the synagogue) of the Libertines, and of the 
Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, and of them 
of Cilicia and Asia, disputing with Stephen.’ In 
close relation to the question who the Libertines 
were, stands the question as to the number of 
synagogues here indicated. It has been held that 
only one synagogue is implied (Calvin, Wieseler ; 
ef. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 50); that there 
were two synagogues—the one consisting of Liber- 
tines and Cyrenians and Alexandrians, the other 
of Cilicians and Asiatics (Winer, Holtzmann, 
Wendt); that each of the five parties had a separate 
synagogue (Schiirer, Hausrath). The last view is 
supported by the fact that in Jerus. the synagogues 
—though they did not number 480, as affirmed in 
rabbinical traditions—were very numerous, and by 
the consideration that even if the inhabitants of all 
the places mentioned could have beenaccommodated 
in one synagogue—a supposition which the large- 
ness of the Jewish population in Cyrene and 
Alexandria renders very improbable—there was no 
common bond to bring together men from towns or 
districts so widely separated. 

If this view be sound, it helps to determine the 
question whether by the L. we are to understand 
the inhabitants of some town or the designation 
of a class. The association of the Libertines with 
the Cyrenians, etc., would naturally suggest the 
inhabitants of some town in Proconsular Africa, 
and conjectural emendations of the text (Λιβυστίνων 
(Wetstein, Blass) or Λιβύων τῶν κατὰ Κυρήνην) based 
on this assumption have been made (see Blass, Philo- 
logy of Gospels, 69f.). Itis argued by Gerdes (‘de 
synagoga Libertinorum,’ Ezercit. Acad. 1738, who 
at the same time furnishes a complete statement 
and discussion of other views) that if Luke had 
meant Libertint in the Roman sense, he would 
have used a Gr., not a Lat. word; that Suidas men- 
tions a town named Lidertum; and that among 
those present at the Council of Carthage in 411 was 
Victor Episcopus Eeclesie Catholice Libertinensis, 
between whom and the rival Donatist bishop a 
sharp recrimination took place (Mansi, iv. 91, 92). 
But the statement of Suidas is probably derived 
from the passage in Ac; and, moreover, it is 
altogether improbable that the Jewish contingent 
from a town so obscure could have maintained 
a separate synagogue at Jerusalem. Moreover, 
the addition by Luke of τῆς λεγομένης seems 
intended to guard against the possibility of our 
misconceiving that the Libertines, like the others 
mentioned, were inhabitants of a place. 

Setting aside the fantastic conjectures that the 
Libertines were a philosophical sect, or the adher- 
ents of the school of one Libertus, and the sugges- 
tion of Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. et Talm.) that they 
were Pal. Jews who had been enslaved and sub- 
sequently set free, we conclude that the Libertines 


were freedmen in the Roman sense of the term. 
They were mainly descendants of those Jews who 
had been taken as prisoners to Rome by Pompey 
in B.C. 63, and there sold as slaves. We learn from 
Philo (Leg. ad Gaiwm, c. 23, ii. 568 (Mang.)) that 
the majority of the Roman Jews belonged to the 
class of freedmen (cf. Tacitus, Anz. il. 85; Suct. 
716. c. 36). Their enslaved condition lasted but a 
short time, and they soon became an important 
factor in the community. Whether they were 
manumitted by their masters because their value 
as slaves was greatly lessened by their tenacious 
adherence to their national customs (Hausrath), or 
because their fidelity as slaves suggested to their 
masters that as freemen they would be of still 
greater service (Berliner), or whether they were 
ransomed by their own countrymen (Gritz), we do 
not know; but the language of Philo seems to 
indicate that the first-mentioned cause was the 
most influential. The fear of the Jews expressed 
by Cicero (pro Flacco, c. 28) is no doubt rhetorical ; 
but rhetorically it would have been pointless if the 
Jews had been a feeble folk (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 4. 143). 
By such of them as returned to settle in Jerus. or 
were temporarily resident there, a synagogue was 
built. According to Hausrath the building of a 
separate synagogue was a necessity, as from a 
theocratic point of view they were subject to 
certain disabilities. Among the inscriptions quoted 
by Schiirer (Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in 
fiom, p. 15) is one referring to a synagogue τῶν 
Αὐγυστησίων ; and if, as is probable, this refers to 
freedmen or slaves in the house of Augustus, it 
seems to show that at Rome was reproduced the 
type of distinctions that existed in Jerusalem, 
Like the other Hel. Jews, the Libertines were 
keenly opposed to the new faith, and the very 
inferiority of their social and theocratic standing 
may have caused them to emphasize the distinctive- 
ness of their religious position (cf. Gerdes, op. cit.; 
Schiirer, op. cit., HJP τι. ii. 56 f., 276; Hausrath 
in Schenkel, Bibcl-Lexicon; Meyer on Ac 6°; Ez- 
positor, July, 1895, p. 35). JOHN PATRICK. 


LIBERTY.—The only passage in which this 
word needs verbal attention is 1 Mac 10* ‘ And 
whosoever they be that flee unto the temple at 
Jerusalem, or be within the liberties thereof, being 
indebted unto the king, or for any other matter, 
let them be at liberty, and all that they have in 
my realm.’ The ‘liberties’ of the temple are its 
preeinete the parts within which its inmates have 
iberty of action. The Gr. is ὅρια, borders, bounds. 
Scrivener gives this as one of the colloquialisms 
peculiar to the Apocr., which the AV translators 
accepted with slovenliness from the Bishops’ Bible. 
It is also the tr. of Coverdale and the Geneva 
Bible. Wyclif’s word is ‘ coasts’= boundaries, and 
so Douay, after Vulg. fines. J. HASTINGS. 


LIBERTY.—This idea forms one of the char- 
acteristic differences between OT and NT con- 
ceptions of religion. In OT the idea is almost 
entirely absent. ‘The fear of the Lord’ is the 
distinctive name for religion (Ps 34" ete.), ‘ser- 
vant’ is the distinctive title of the good (Ps 19", 
He 3° ete.). God is thought of chiefly as the 
supreme, universal sovereign and ruler, Is 33”. 
Obedience is the central virtue of religious char- 
acter, to which all blessings are promised, 1S 15”. 
To illustrate this position fully, 1t would be neces- 
sary to quote a large part of the OT. Wedo not 
mean that there are no indications of more in- 
timate relations between Godand man. The freer, 
gentler side of religion is undoubtedly known. 
The law of love for God and man is promulgated. 
Many of the psalmists and prophets rise to lofty 
heights of divine joy and fellowship. But the 
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eround-tone of OT piety is reverential fear. This 
order of development in revelation was fitting and 
indeed inevitable. The OT age was the age of 
childhood in revealed religion, and children are 
trained for independence by a course of obedience 
and subjection to authority (Gal 42%). ‘The law 
hath been our tutor to bring us unte Christ’ 
(Gal 374), The patriarchal age certainly seems 
to breathe a freer spirit than the age of the law 
proper. Still, even then religious thought and 
feeling can only have been elementary; and this 
is the impression made by the narrative. Of later 
days St. Paul uses strong, even harsh, language, 
‘weak and beggarly rudiments’ (Gal 4°). The 
prevailing spirit was a ‘spirit of bondage to fear’ 
(Ro 8%). At the same time the emphasis laid on 
God’s work of redemption must have given rise 
to thoughts of spiritual freedom (Ex 13", Dt 7%, 
1Ch 175} ete.), and in Is 611} this truth finds gclori- 
ous expression. It is perhaps worth while to 
notice that, while in the political system of Israel 
there is no trace of the idea of liberty in the 
modern sense, that system is distinguished from 
the despotisms of the day by many humane regu- 
lations unknown elsewhere, such as those with 
regard to slavery (Ex 21?) and land (Lv 257-5), 

Christianity brought, first of all, freedom from 
the ceremonial restrictions and conditions of OT 
religion. The Mosaic law is described as ‘a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear’ (Ac 1510), To all attempts to continue or 
reimpose the yoke on Christian believers, St. Paul 
offered unflinching and successful resistance (Gal 
3% 51), and so won the victory of Christian free- 
dom for all time. The teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews throughout supports St. Paul (938 101), 
The NT condemns beforehand all attempts to 
reduce Christianity to a mere system of ritual. 
The Lord Jesus, St. Paul, and St. John are at 
one in their insistence on spiritual religion. 

But the chief NT doctrine on this subject is 
that of inward freedom as the privilege of all 
believers. Sin brings into bondage (Jn 85’, Ro 
61); but from this bondage believers are saved 
both negatively and positively. This is the pro- 
found meaning of redemption in the NT sense— 
deliverance from that sense of guilt and fear and 
condemnation which oppresses and fetters the soul 
(Ro 83, Tit 2 etc.). ‘Ye were servants of sin, 
ye became servants of righteousness’ (Ro 611), 
<nowledge of the truth is the means (Jn 852), 
Christ Himself the source (Jn 8530, 2 Co 31"), of this 
highest freedom. The ‘spirit of bondage’ gives 
place to the ‘spirit of adoption’ (Ro 8, Gal 45). 


Sin, death, the world, are conquered enemies (1 Co! Lachish. 
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1555. Ro 877-39, } 1} 54). The exultant sense of 
power, of present and future triumph, enjoyed 
by the believer, is vividly expressed in passages 
like Ro 5? 1° 612-22 838, Spiritual freedom culmin- 
ates in the relation of children in which believers 
stand te Ged. In our Lord’s teaching, in St. 
Paul’s and St. John’s, this is always represented 
as the distinctive privilege of the saved, so pro- 
found and far-reaching is the NT revelation of 
the divine Fatherhood in the fullest sense: ‘ your 
Father in heaven’ (Mt 5% 74, Jn 113.18 Ro 838, 
1Jn 3%), St. Paul expressly contrasts the state 
of the servant and the son: ‘Thou art no more 
a servant, but a son’ (Gal 47. God is thought 
of as Father, no longcr as Ruler merely. The 
most signal exercise of the liberty of children of 
God is the boldness with which believers draw 
near to God (He 4}9 10). Christians are invested 
with the full privileges of the priesthood (1 Ῥ 2°). 
Liberty is not to pass into licence (Gal 5, 1 P 216). 
St. James speaks of a ‘law of liberty’ (175 21). 

On the thorny questions which have arisen in 
connexion with liberty and necessity, Scripture 
says nothing, but implies much. By always ap- 
pealing to man as responsible, by calling upon 
him to repent and believe, by holding him ac- 
countable for the results of his action, it assumes 
that he is free, and in the most definite way refutes 
the doctrine of moral fatalism. Man may become 
the slave of sin, sinking into spiritual paralysis ; 
but it is his own act, and recovery is always pos- 
sible in this life. Only so far as his action is 
voluntary, and his slavery self-induced, is he 
guilty. Pharaoh who hardened his heart repeat- 
edly, Ahab who ‘did evil above all that were 
before him,’ Jeroboam ‘who made Israel to sin,’ 
are terrible examples of the hardening efiects of 
sin; but their ruin was their own work; they 
‘sold themselves to work evil’ (1 K 21”). Other- 
wise, they could not have been punished by God 
as they were. Whatever speculative difficulties 
may be raised on the ground of the divine omni- 
science, or the law of heredity, or the principle 
of cause and effect, they vanish before man’s in- 
vincible consciousness of moral responsibility and 
the Scripture declarations of God’s righteousness 
and man’s freedom (Gn 18”, Ezk 33", Jn 3! δὴ, 

J. 5. BANKS, 

LIBNAH (7:25).—4. The third of the 12 stations 
following Hazeroth, mentioned only in Nu 33%: 21 
(sce Exopus, IV.), unless it is the same place that 
is ealledin Dt 1! Laban. Its position is not known. 

2. A city taken by Joshua (Jos 10% *°), and, from 
the context, situate between Makkedah and 
The name occurs in the list of con- 


B. A. 
Nu 33° Λεμωνά AcBavd 
hs . Λεβωνά 
Jos 10” Λεβνά (vis) Ac Burd (4s) 
10%! μοὶ Λαβμνά (bs) 
Lo”? oe 
|Add ae Λεβμνά 
15” Λεμνά Λεβνά 
2118 aa on 
2K 8% Devvd Λομνά 
19° Aouvd, Λοβνά 
ΟἿ! Λημνά AoBeva 
2418 om. Λομνά 
Is 378 Λοβνάν Λοβνά 
1Ch 6 [Heb]  Λοβνά Aofvd 
2K. 855-- Ch GF Λομνά Λοβνά 


EF. Lue. 
as A. AcBavd 
as A. este 
def. Λεβνά 
def. pes 
def. one 
def, 
def. 
def. 
def. AoBva 
def. Are 
def. AoBevvd 
δὲ 0g Qve 
Λομνάν Λομνά οἱ γ᾽ Λαβανά 
Λοβνάν 
Λοβνά | 
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quered kings (12%) between Arad and Adullam, 
in a group of 9 cities of the Shephélah (153) and in 
the lists of priestly cities (21, 1 Ch 6% [v.57 LXX 
and Eng.]). The MT in Ch describes it as a city 
of refuge, but the text requires emendation, and 
the renderings of AV and RV give the probable 
sense. ‘The city revolted at the same time as 
Edom from under the hand of Judah in the time of 
Joram [Jehoram] (2 Κα 8”, 2 Ch 2110, It appears 
to have been a stronghold, for the king of Assyria 
attacked it in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ix 198, Is 378). 
In the last days of the kingdom of Judah it was 
inhabited by Jewish families, for Josiah took to 
wife a daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 23%! 
2418), This is the last biblical notice of the place, and 
no reference to it occurs in later times. It was prob- 
ably in the neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin, and a site 
4 miles to N.W. has been proposed, and (PEFS#, 
Jan. 1897) another, 10 miles S.E. of Tell el-Hesy. 
The LXX renderings are very varied, Λεβνά or 
Λοβνά occurring most frequently; for 6 is substi- 
tuted ~ in some places, and λεβμνά occurs in A. 
The first vowel is often varied, but generally no 
vowel is found between β and », and in this respect 
the renderings are distinguished from those of 
Libnah (1), which introduce w between § and ν; 
Λεβωνά, with μ for β in B. The first syllable of 
the rendering Σεννά in 2 K 8% may be a duplication 
of the last syHNable of the preceding word. On 
the previous page is a list of the LX_X variations. 
A. Τ᾿ CHAPMAN. 
LIBNI (1325, AoBev(e)t).—The eldest son of Gershon, 
that is to say, the eponym of a principal family 
of Gershonite Levites, Ex 61, Nu 3%, 1 Ch 617: Ὁ 
(Heb. 3. 5]. In 1 Ch 6” [Heb. 14], perhaps owing to 
some dislocation of the text, the name appears as 
that of the eponym of a family of Merarites. The 
patronymic Libnites (2275) occurs in Nu 851 26°, 


LIBRARY.—See WRITING. 
LIBYA, LIBYANS.—See Lusi. 


LICE (633, 055» kinnim, oin kinndm, σκνίφες, 
κνίπες, sciniphes, cinifes).—The usual meaning of 
σκνίψεεκνίψ is plant-louse. It is also used for 
various species of gnats. Some have supposed it 
to designate a species of worm. Whether it can 
be understood of the louse also is not clear. The 
tr. in the text of EV (Ex 8% RVm ‘sandflies’ 
or ‘fleas,’ 17-18, Ps 105%) ‘lice’ is based upon 
the authority of the Talmud; on the fact that 
the insects alluded to sprang from the dust, not 
from the water; that the lice were in, not on men 
and beasts, 7.6. in their hair; that the Targum, 
Syriac, and Arabic VSS tr. the word by one which 
appears to mean dice rather than gnats. Scholars 
are still divided on the subject (see MEDICINE, 
p- 330), but the weight of evidence seems to be in 
tavour of dice as the third of the plagues of Egypt. 
Lice swarm on the persons of uncleanly people in 
the East. The better classes of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, however, were scrupulously clean ; and Hero- 
dotus says that the priests shaved all the hair 
from their heads and bodies every third day, lest 
they should harbour any of these unclean insects, 
and so defile the temples. Such a pest, therefore, 
would be peculiarly abhorrent to them. See, on 
the whole subject, Dillm. on Ex 815, 

G. E. Post. 

LICENCE is simply ‘ permission’ in all its occur- 
rences in AV, where its spelling is indifferently 
‘licence’ (1 Mac 1", 2 Mac 49, Ac 21% 25%), or 
‘license’ (Jth 114, Sir 15”), and the verb does not 
occur. RV retains ‘licence’ (spelling so always), 
except in 2 Mac 4°, AV ‘if he might have licence 
to set him up a place for exercise’ (ἐὰν συγχωρηθῇ 


διὰ τῆς ἐξουσίας αὐτοῦ, RV ‘if it might be allowed ! 


him through the king’s authority’); Ac 21° AV 
‘And when he had given him licence’ (ἐπιτρέψαντος 
δὲ αὐτοῦ, RV ‘ And when he had given him leave’); 
and 9516. AV ‘have licence to answer’ (τόπον ἀπο- 
Aoylas, RV ‘have had opportunity to make his 
defence’). AV had already changed ‘licence’ of 
earlier versions into ‘leave,’ as Jn 1958 Tind. ‘ And 
Pylate gave him licence.’ The verb was once 
common in the same sense, as Ac 22 beading Rhem., 
‘Being licensed by the Tribune to speake to the 

eople’; Elyot, Governour, ii. 294, ‘he licenced 

lato to departe without damage.’ Milton uses 
both subst. and vb. in their modern meaning in 
Areopagitica (Clar. Press ed. p. 6), ‘Bat lest I 
should be condemn’d of introducing licence, while 
I oppose Licencing.’ J. HASTINGS, 


LIDEBIR (7275).—Proposed in RVm of Jos 1338 
as alternative rendering to of Delir (text). See 
DEBIR No. 2 and LODEBAR. 


LIE, LYING, and the many other words of the 
group, describe various forms of the sin against 
truth, and serve to illustrate an important element 
of the biblical morality. 


The principal Heb. and Greek terms are the following :— 
1. WpY ‘lie’ (Qal and Pi.). “PY ‘falsehood’ (Jer 1014), ‘a lie’ 
(Ps 11969), frequently preceded by "124, also used adverbially 
=‘ falsely’ (2 Καὶ 1813). 

2. 513 (root meaning quite uncertain) ‘to speak falsely,’ esp. 
in Pt. (with ? or 3 pointing to the person addressed); Niph. 
‘to be found or show oneself a liar’ (Pr 305), Hiph. ‘make or 
make out a liar’ (Job 2425), 319 ‘a lie’; 3 wR ‘a liar’ 
(Pr 1922); cf. aja Jer 1518 (of failing, deceptive brook, cf. vb. in 
15 5711), Mic 114, 

8. UMD ‘to be lean,’ ‘become emaciated’ (Ps 10974); Pi. 
with ὃ or 2 ‘to lie to one’ (1 K 1818, Jer 612); Niph. ‘to feign 
obedience’ (Dt 3329). wd ‘leanness’ (Job 168), usually ‘a lie,’ ‘a 
calumny’ (Hos 1013), wg ‘deceitful’ (Is 309). The root mean- 
ing is uncertain, possibly that of failing. 

4,13, only in plur. OD (root 772, te. NII ‘to invent’) 
‘empty or boastful talk’ (Job 113), thence applied to utterers 
of such, 85 liars, diviners (15 4425, Jer 5090). 

5. sy ‘emptiness,’ ‘vanity’ (Ps 604), thence applied to 
things of no substance or injurious, as the falsehood, the idol, 
the wicked or criminal act (Pr 308, Ps 244 264, Job 1111); cf. 
sy ay ‘a hollow, insincere witness’ (Dt 5) with "py WW ‘a 
false witness’ (Ex 2016), 

6. In NT the subject is handled by the use of the group of 
words connected with «Ψεύδω, here used only in the middle 
voice, ψεύδεσθαι is used abs. (Mt 511, 2 Co 11°! etc.) ; with ace, 
of person lied to (Ac 5%); with dat. (Ac 54); sis τινά, (Col 39); 
κατὰ τῆς ἀληθείως (Ja 314). The list includes Ψεύστης ‘a de- 
ceiver’ (Jn 8% etc.), ‘a false teacher’ (1 Jn 222); “ψευδής ‘ false,’ 
‘wicked’ (Ac 613, Rev 218); Ψεῦδος ‘lying,’ ‘a lie,’ esp. of false 
religion (Jn 844, Ro 125); ebeuw ‘a falsehood’ (Ro 37); ἀψευδής 
of God ‘that cannot lie’ (Tit 12); ψευδολόγος ‘ teaching falsely’ 
( Ti 42); and various compounds descriptive of enemies of the 
faith, as Ψευδάδελφος (Gal 24), Ψευδαπόστολος (2 Co 1118), Ψευδο- 
προφήτης (Mt 715 ete.), Ψευδοδιδάσκαλος (2P 21), Ψευδόχρισ'τος 
(Mt 2424, ΜῈ 1322), 


1. The biblical writers describe various types of 
lying. In its most general aspect—the saying 
what we know to be false with intent to deceive 
—it is clear that it was reprobated by the common 
conscience of Israel (cf. Pr 19% 30°), and it is ex- 
pressly condemned in the ancient Law of Holiness 
(Ly 192-12), Usually, however, in the legislation, 
including the Decalogue, special cognizance is 
taken of lying of the criminal kind—consisting 
either in the perjured testimony which procures 
an unjust sentence (Dt 19%", ci. Ex 20"), or in 
the false statement which is the instrument of 
fraudulent dealing (Lv 6). In the prophetical 
writings lying is conccived, not merely as a _prin- 
cipal kind, but almost as the soul, of wickedness, 
and so sometimes appears as the symbol of all 
moral evil (Hos 12}, cf. Is 6°). At a later period 


‘lie’ is a favourite description of the message of 


the false prophets (Jer 27”), and of the utterances 


_of soothsayers (Is 4435), and the same idea is often 


expressed in the designation of idols and idolatry. 


LIE, LYING 


LIE 118 


In NT, in which the duty of truthfulness is 
strongly insisted on in contrast to Oriental deceit- 
fulness, it is suggested that there are three lies 
par excellence—heathen religion (Ro 1”), the claim 
of the false apostle (Rev 25), and the denial ‘ that 
Jesus is the Christ’ (1 Jn 2”). 

2. The heinousness of lying appears in various 
particulars—that it is utterly inconsistent with the 
holiness which is of the essence of the divine 
nature, and gives a law to the people (Lv 19"), and 
more particularly with the commandments of a 
God who Himself is absolutely true (Ps 89°); and 
also that it has anti-social effects of a ruinous and 
far-reaching kind (Prophets, passim ; ef. Pr 26%). 
In NT its sinfulness is further emphasized by 
tracing it to the example and inspiration of Satan 
(Jn 8%, Ac 5%), or to the old man which is put off 
in conversion (Col 3°). 

3. The penalties of lying are set forth in an 
ascending scale. Various saws in Pr point to the 
heritage of contempt which is the portion of the 
habitual liar, The judicial punishment of the 
false witness is the recoil upon himself of the evil 
‘he had thought to do unto his brother’ (Dt 19"). 
In the history of Gehazi (2 K 5), and of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 5), the aggravated lie is punished 
by a special judgment of appalling severity. In 
Ps 244 lying is numbered with the sins which dis- 
qualify from the worship of, and so exclude from 
communion with, God. And as a consistent de- 
velopment of this stern judgment we find it in 
the NT as one of the list of sins by which the 
essence of character is tested, and which, become 
habitual, entail the forfeiture of eternal salvation 
(Rev 2177 22), 

Two problems arising out of the subject may be 
briefly referred to. The first is connected with 
the passages which seem to represent God as using 
deceitiul means—esp. 1 K 22, where He is said to 
have lured Ahab to destruction by ‘ putting a lying 
spirit in the month of the prophets,’ and in a lesser 
degree 15 162, where He instructs Samuel to con- 
6681 his real purpose from Saul by offering a 
sacrifice. As regards the first of these cases it 
may, however, be fairly held, as is indeed required 
by the general tenor of OT religion, that the sense 
is satished by regarding God, not as the author of 
sin, but as overruling wickedness to the working 
out of His righteous purposes. ‘Al! that is meant 
is that, in carrying out God’s decree of condemna- 
tion, he (the lying spirit) becomes a means of 
leading the king on to his doom through the fawn- 
ing guile of these false prophets’ (W. S. Bruce, 
hithics of OF, p. 269). It should be added that the 
difficulty of this class of passages is less keenly 
felt when the mechanical theory of inspiration is 
a bandoned.* 

A second problem concerns the attitude of the 
Bible in its moral teaching towards the casuistical 
controversy over the lie of exigency. In other 
words: when we have said of a statement that it is 
wittingly false, or intended to deceive, is it thereby 
condemned as having the character of guilt? or 
does it lose this character if it can be shown that 
the false statement was required in self-defence, or 
by the law of love? Of such lies we have examples 
in the lives of Abraham (Gn 20°) and of David 
(1S 21"), although obviously it does not follow, 
any more than in the case of the graver failings of 
OT saints, that they are recorded for example and 
guidance. On the whole, the rigorous doctrine must 


* Under the same category reference may be made to the 
passage (Jn 78.10.15) where our Lord said, “1 go not up to this 
feast’; then ‘went he also up, not openly.’ But, with the 
reading of BL (οὐκ, . . οὔπω), or even without it, if the sentence 
15 Continued (ὁ éteos καιρὸς οὕπω σεσλήρωται), the difficulty almost 
disappears. What is quite certain is that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel cannot have thought that any unveracity was 
implied. See Meyer, tn doe. 
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be judged more in harmony with the spirit of the 


biblical morality, the common scriptural ground 
being that it is ours to obey the commands of the 
moral law, and that God may be trusted for the 
consequences. Fora full discussion of the lie of 
exigency in the light of Christian principles, see 
Martensen’s Christian Ethics (Eng. tr. 4), vol. ii. 
p. 216 ff., also Newman Smyth’s Christian Lithics, 
p.. 392 ff. W. P. PATERSON. 


LIE.—The verb to lie was formerly used in the 
sense of pass the night, lodge, sleep. We find an 
example of this in Is 1438 ‘All the kings of the 
nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one 
m his own house’ (πῆ; RV ‘sleep,’ as Gen. 
Bible): cf. Jos 2! AVm ‘and lay there,’ for text 
‘and lodged there’ (n2v-1a3u™). So North, Plutarch, 
‘Demetrius,’ p. 895, ‘For they ordained that the 


-place behind the Temple of Minerva called Par- 


thenon (as who would say, the temple of the 
Virgin) should be prepared for his house to lye in’; 
and Bunyan, PP (Clar. Press ed. p. 240), ‘Then 
they called for the Master of the House, and he 
came to them. So they asked if they might lie 
there that night?’ On which Venables remarks, 
‘To die continued in familiar use till the end of the 
last century for to stop the night at a place. This 
is the hinge of Walton’s witty translation of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s definition of an ambassador—‘‘ an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country.” ’ 

The following phrases should be noticed: 1, Lie 
along. See ALONG. 2. Lie on or Lic upon. This 
phrase occurs in the figurative sense of ‘ oppress,’ 
‘annoy,’ as Dt 29” ‘all the curses that are written 
in tlis book shall lie upon him’ (§2 ay27; Driver 
remarks that yaa is ‘to lie down as an animal’ 
[Gn 49°], and thinks the metaphor forced, preferring 
the Sept. κολληθήσονται, ‘shall cleave to him’); 
Jg 14! ‘and it came to pass on the seventh day 
that he told her, because she lay sore upon him’ 
(nap yg, RV ‘she pressed him sore,’ Moore ‘she 
besieged him’; the same verb is {γ in 1615 ‘she 
ee him,’ AV and RV); Ps 887 ‘Thy wrath 
ieth hard upon me’ (προ Ὅν", Driver ‘presseth 
upon me’); Sir 67 ‘She will lie upon him as a 
mighty stone of trial’ (ἰσχυρὸς ἔσται ἐπ᾽ airy, RV 
‘shall she rest upon him’); Ac 27°? ‘no sinall 
tempest lay on us’ (χειμῶνος. . . ἐπικειμένου) : RV 
accepts this very literal and old-fashioned tr. here, 
as well as in 1 Co 915 ‘lie upon’ for the same verb, 
but elsewhere ἐπίκειμαι is tr? ‘press upon’ (Lk 51), 
‘be instant’ (23°), ‘impose on’ (He 9!) ; but where 
the meaning is literal, ‘lie upon’ (Jn 1135 AV, but 
RV ‘lie against,’ with m. ‘upon’) or ‘lie on’ (219) 
is of course used. ‘Tindale (Hxpos. p. 100) says, 
‘Covetousness made the Pharisees to lie on Christ, 
to persecute Him, and falsely to aceuse Him’; and 
again (p. 119), ‘Thou wouldest not that men should 
do thee wrong and oppress thee; thou wouldest 
not that men should do thee shame and rebuke, 
lie on thee, kill thee,’ where the editor of the 
Parker Soc. ed. explains ‘on is used for of or 
against, apparently taking ‘lie’ to mean ‘tell 
hes.’ In Jg 1939 the phrase has a somewhat milder 
but very similar meaning, ‘let all thy wants lie 
upon me’ (the Heb. is simply ‘be all thy wants 
upon me’). In Nu 21% the meaning is ‘tonch.’ 
‘And at the stream of the brooks that goeth down 
to the dwelling of Ar, and lieth npon the border 
of Moab’ (yv¥n, RV as AVm ‘leaneth upon’). 
3. Lie out = project, Neh 3535. 36. 57. of the tower 
which projected from the king’s palace (RV 
‘standeth ont’). The phrase appears not to be 
English, but a literal rendering by Coverdale (who 
in v.” has ‘lieth outwarde’) of the Heb. ayvg, LXX 
ὁ ἐξέχων, Vulg. gue promincbat. 

The old past ptep. Zien oceurs in Gn 26, Ps 68'8, 
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Jer 82, and RV retains (except in Ps 6815, where a 
different tr. dispenses with it), but Amer. RV 
changes to ‘lain.’ Cf. Job 3" Cov. ‘Then shulde 
I now have lyen still, I shulde have slepte, and 
bene at rest’; Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 137, ‘And 
it was good plowing up of that ground which had 
long lien fallow.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LIEUTENANT, RV SarrRap, Ezr 886, Est 312 89 
9°; also Dn 373-27 §1f, where AV ‘ Prince.’—The 
Heb. θην (dhashdarpénim) represents the Pers. 
khshatrapdvan (=protectors of the realm), a title 
found on Persian inscriptions, e.g. that of Behistun 
(cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 68, 14; Spiegel, Adtpers. 
Ketlénsch. 215). In Gr. the word became ἐξατράπης 
or σατράπης; in the LXX we find a considerable 
vaniety of rendering, διοικηταί Ezr, οἰκονόμοι 1 Es 8%, 
στρατηγοί, ἄρχοντες τῶν σατραπῶν Est, σατράπαι Dn, 
ὕπατοι Dn (Theod.); in Vulg. satrapes, principes. 
The satrap was the governor of a whole province 
(cf. Dn 6! [but see Bevan, ad loc.], Herod. 111. 89), 
and he held the position of a vassal king. His 
power, however, was checked by the presence of a 
royal scribe, whose duty it was to report to the ‘great 
king’ on the administration of the province. Also, 
the troops were for the most part underthe command 
of an independent general. Under the satraps 
were the ‘pehahs,’ or governors of smaller districts. 
In Ezr 858 the term satrap seems to be used some- 
what loosely, or the historian has unduly extended 
the scope of Ezra’s commission; the only satrap 
whom it would really concern was the ruler of the 
district west of the Euphrates, ‘the governor 
beyond the river’ (Ezr 5%). H. A. WHITE. 


LIFE AND DEATH.— 


i. The Terms. 
ii. Examination of the Biblical Teaching. 

A. Old Test, teaching : (1) the early narratives of Gn; 
(2) the Pentateuch; (3) the Prophets; (4) the 
Poetical books ; (5) the Wisdom literature. 

B. Apocrypha] and Apocalyptic teaching. 

C. New Test. teaching: (1) the Synoptics; (2) the 
Johannine writings, (a) the Gospel, (b) the First 
ate (c) the Apocalypse ; (3) the Pauline Epistles ; 
(4) the rest of the New Testament. 


iii, Conclusions to be drawn from the Scriptural use of the 


terms, 
(a) Doctrinal. 
(b) Ethical. 


i. THE TERMS.—(1) In the OT the regular word 
for ‘to live’ is mn from the older root mn (so 
Phen.; Aram. x’n) with the same signification, and 
similar forms occur in Arab., Syr., and allied 
tongues. It occurs in the sense of ‘having life,’ 
e.g. Ex 33 ‘man shall not see me and dive’; Gn 5? 
ete. ‘Adam dived an hundred and thirty years’; of 
‘continuing in life’ when death threatens, e.g. 
Gn 20" ‘he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt 
five’; or specially of the soul as source of life, as in 
Gn 12% ‘that my soul may dive because of thee.’ 
It is also used with preps.=‘to live upon or by,’ 
as Gn 27" “by thy sword shalt thou Jive,’ 88 
‘man doth not live by bread only, bat by every- 
thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live.’ So the life of man is spoken of as 
consisting in obedience to the divine statutes (as 
in Εἰχὶς 201} ete. ‘if a man do, he shall live in (by) 
them’). To live is used absolutely in the sense of 
‘to prosper,’ as in 18 10% ‘ Let the king live’ (RVm). 
It also has the signification of returning to life 
from sickness, weariness, or death, as 2 K 88 ‘ shall 
I recover of this sickness?’ Jg 1519 ‘ his spirit came 
again, and he revived’; Is 26°°Thy dead shall 
live.’ In its causative forms it signifies ‘to give 
life,’ ‘to preserve alive,’ ‘to quicken,’ ‘to restore,’ 
as Job 334 ‘the breath of the Almighty giveth me 
life’; Ezk 13% ‘will ye save souls alive?’ Is 3810 
‘make ine to live’; 2 K 8! ete. ‘whose son he had 
restored to life.’ 


The adjective τ ‘living’ is used of God as the 
source of all life, as Jos 3” ‘the living God is 
among you’; and most commonly in the formula 
of the oath ‘as the Lord liveth,’ e.g. Ru 3%. Itis 
the ordinary word for ‘living’ of men or animals. 

The word for ‘life’ most generally is a plural 
emphatic form (29) from the same root. This is 
used to denote not only physical life, but also 
welfare or happiness, as Pr 16" ‘in the light of the 
king’s countenanee is life’; Dt 8039. ‘to love the 
Lord thy God . . . for he is thy life and the length 
of thy days’; Ps 305 ‘in his favour is life.’ Once 
(in late Hebrew) it is used of eternal life, viz. 
Dn 12% ‘many shall awake, some to everlasting 
life’ (nbiy »n). It bears also the signification of 
means of life, sustenance, as in Pr 27?" ‘ mainten- 
ance for thy maidens,’ though the general word in 
this latter sense is ’79. There is also the form 
mo, whieh denotes ‘a living being,’ ‘an animal,’ 
and more particularly ‘ wild animals,’ but it is used 
occasionally in later poetical writings in the sense of 
‘life,’ as Ps 143? ‘he hath smitten my life down to 
the ground’; Job 3318 ‘he keepeth back his life 
from perishing.’ 

It is noteworthy that the Hebrew name for 
‘Eve’ (79) is traced in Gn 3530 to this root, though 
it has been otherwise interpreted (see ΤῈ). 

A very important word is ws3, dit. ‘breath,’ sig- 
nifying the sow! as the principle of life. We find 
it in its literal sense in such passages as Job 413 
[Eng.#4] ‘his breath kindleth coals,’ and Is 3%. 
As life, its seat was supposed to be in the blood, cf. 
Lv 17" ‘For the dife of the flesh is in the blood.’ 
It is a general term for /ife in many senses, as 
1K 2% ‘at the peril of his life’; Pr 105 one’s life 
‘hungers.’ A special combination is 170 ἘΣ ‘ living 
creatures,’ as in Gn 1” ete.; so it is used by synec- 
doche for a ‘man,’ as Ly 5) ete. ‘if any man sin’; 
Gn 46:8 ‘even sixteen souls, i.e. persons’ (ef. corre- 
τραῦμα ς Eng. usage), and even for the emphatic 
personal pronoun, as Is 46? ‘themselves are gone 
into captivity’; Ps 11) ‘why say ye to me?’ 
Curiously it is sometimes=‘a dead body,’ οἵ. Nu 5°, 
22? ‘the heart’ is occasionally used as=w5}, see Ps 
1024, Jer 418. See, further, art. SOUL. 

In the LXX the usual equivalent of 07 is ζωή, 
though once (Pr 31!*) βίος is used, and the latter 
frequently has the signification of the period or 
course of life in the NT, e.g. Lk 815 ‘ pleasures of 
this life’; as also of resources, as Mk 12*4 ‘even all 
her living.’ The special NT ideas covered by ζωή 
are discussed below. For #53and also 32, ψυχή 15 the 
equivalent ; and this word also plays an important 
part in the language of the NT, as also does its 
derived adj. ψυχικός. 

(2) The most ordinary Hebrew verb signifying 
‘to die’ is πῆρ, and this is used in the most general 
sense of man, beast, and even of trees and land. 
Cf. Job 148 ‘the stock thereof die in the ground,’ 
and Gn 47!9 ‘wherefore should we die, both we and 
our land?’ From this is derived the word πὶ 
‘death,’ sometimes personified, as in Ps 4015" Death 
shall be their shepherd’; οἵ. Is 8818, It is used 
as=the abode of the dead, as in Ps 915 ‘ the gates of 
death,’ and Pr 727 ‘the chambers of death’ (though 
these might be understood in the former sense as a 
person). There is the derived form amor, only 
found in the phrase “n73, as Ps 79" ‘the sons of 
death ’=‘ those that are appointed to death’ (EV). 
(For Sheol and Abaddon, see arts. on these words, 
and also ESCHATOLOGY OF THE OT in vol. 1. p. 740). 
For death in the special aspect of a destructive 
plague on men, as Ex 5° ‘lest he fall upon us with 
pestilence,’ or on cattle Ex 93, there is the word 
133 (LXX Odvaros). 

The ποὺ general word in the LXX as equivalent 
to the Hebrew terms above noted is θάνατος, In 
the NT it is used in the same signification, and is 
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also found personified, as in 1 Co 15 ‘O death, 
where is thy victory ?’ Rev 18 ‘I have the keys of 
death and of Hades.’ It is frequently used of 
spiritual death, either during earthly life, as in 
Ro 73 ‘Did then that which is good become death 
unto me?’ 1 Jn 34 ‘ He that loveth not abideth in 
death,’ or in the world to come, as specially ‘ the 
second death’ (ὁ δεύτερος θάνατος), as Rev 2! ‘he 
shall not be hurt of the second death.’ 

For ἄδης see art. HADES, sub voc., and also 
ESCUATOLOGY OF THE NT in vol. i. p. 752. 

ii, EXAMINATION OF THE BIBLICAL TEACHING ON 
THESE [pEAS.—A. OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING.— 
(1) In the Early Narratives of Genesis.—At the 
very opening of Scripture, in both accounts of the 
Creation, we find definite teaching on life and death. 
God created every living creature. Gn 1” ‘And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life.’ Again we 
read in Gn 1” of ‘every beast of the earth, and 
every fowl] of the air, and everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life.’ The second 
account is more definite in its teaching as to the 
creation of man; thus Gn 2? describes how ‘the 
Lorp God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.’ Next we read of 
the ‘ tree of life,’ which 1s common to the traditions 
of other Semitic peoples, and of the punishment 
attached to the eating of the ‘tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil’; Gn 2! ‘in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.’ The 
literal and metaphorical senses of the word ‘die’ 
constitute the force and subtlety of the serpent’s 
temptation in Gn 3% ‘ Ye shall not surely die.’ To 
prevent man gaining the gift of immortality he 
is driven out of the garden, and the tree of life 
guarded, Gn 3-74, 

(2) In the Pentatcuch.—The ordinary word for 
‘life’ is wp} (LXX ψυχή), as in Gn 94 ‘but flesh 
with the life (w53) thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall ye not eat.’ This reeurs repeatedly 
throughout the whole of the legal writings, and the 
narrative that is coloured by the priestly tradition 
(see, e.g., Lv 1714 2418 Dt 12”). Life is used in the 
familiar absolute sense in Dt 3015 ‘See, I have set 
before you this day life and good, and death and 
evil’ (ef. Sir 151"). 

(8) In the Prophets.—The main prophetic teach- 
ing on this subject is found in Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
In a poetical (probably late) passage of the former 
we read, Is 25° ‘ We hath swallowed up death for 
ever’ (cf. 2 Ti 110), and in Is 26 ‘Thy dead shall 
live, thy dead bodies shall arise . . . and the earth 
shall cast forth the dead (lit. the Rephaim, 1,6. 
shades).’ In another poetic passage, the psalm of 
Hezekiah, recorded in Is 38'°-?°, there 15. much 
important material, but it is probably late, and 
should be classed with the teaching of the poetic 
books (see below). The passage speaks of ‘the 
gates of Sheol’ (v.!°), Death is presented as the 
end of all communion with God and men, ‘I sliall 
not see the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the 
living: I shall behold man no more with the in- 
habitants of the world’ (ν.}}), But God speaks to 
him, and he eries, ‘O Lord, by these things men 
live, and wholly therein is the life of my spirit.’ 
And again, ‘Sheol cannot praise thee, death can- 
not celebrate thee; they that go down into the pit 
cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the living 
he shall praise thee as I do this day’ (vv.}* 1%), 

In the teaching of Ezekiel there is frequent 
reference to life in the pregnant sense of enjoying 
God’s favour, and the accompanying earthly pro- 
sperity that is its sign. Thus Ezk 33), the 
teaching of which is summarized in vy.®) as 
follows: ‘ When the righteous turneth from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, he shall 


even die therein. But if the wicked turn from his 
wickedness and do that which is lawful and right, 
he shall live thereby’ (ef. 3!8*° 1874-27 201). In the 
prophetic portion of the Bk. of Daniel there is one 
reference, though probably of very late date, to 
‘eternal life’ in 12* ‘many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life.’ 

(4) ti the Poetical Books.—References are much 
more numerous in the Psalms and in Job. Thus 
in various passages of the Bk. of Job we have 
presented the popular conception of the existence 
of the dead, 6.0. 312-8, where the ‘ wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest,’ where ‘the 
prisoners are at ease together, and the servant is 
free from his master’; or 10”-”, where that world 
is described as being ‘of the shadow of death, 
without any order, and where tlie light is as dark- 
ness’; yet the writer rises to the vision of something 
much higher and brighter, as in 14)*!5, where he 
asks, ‘If a man die, shall he live again? All the 
days of my appointed time would 1 wait till my 
release should come.’ Cf. 3378 ‘He hath redeemed 
my soul from going into the pit, and my life shall 
behold the light. His ‘blood’ is used for his 
wrongful death (see legal idea of identity of the 
blood and the life, below) in 1638 ‘O earth, cover 
not thou my blood, and let my cry have no resting- 
place’ (cf. Gn 4%, Ezk 2478, Is 267), As to the 
great passage 197-77, and in what sense it denotes 
personal immortality, see A. B. Davidson’s com- 
mentary on Job, in loco, and Appendix. 

In the Psalms we read of ‘the path of life’ in an 
ethical and spiritual sense as the way of obedience 
to God (cf. Ps 16"); of God as the ‘fountain of 
life,’ Ps 36° (cf. Jer 9218), Ps 305 ‘in his favour’ ; 
Ps 214 ‘he asked life of thee, and thou gavest it 
him’; Ps 27? ‘the Lord is the strength of my life’ ; 
Ps 34" ‘What man is he that desireth 1116, and 
loveth many days, that he may see good?’ 42°‘ thie 
God of my life’; 669 ‘God . . . which holdeth our 
soul in life.’ 

Death has all the gloom and disappointment it 
had in Job, e.g. Ps 65 ‘In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee: in Sheol who shall give thee 
thanks?’ In 49 death is personified. 

(5) In the Wisdom Literaturc.—(a) In the Bk. 
of Proverbs the same poetic figures of life fre- 
quently occur, ¢.g. ‘the paths of life,’ 2! 5°; ‘tree 
of life,’ 318 1180 132; ‘well or fountain of life,’ 10" 
13" 147 In the absolute sense the word occurs, 
e.g. 3 ‘so shall they be life unto thy soul’; 888 
‘whoso findeth me findeth life.” Contrast the 
use of ‘death’ in 8536 ‘all they that hate me love 
death.’ 

By a figure ‘light and darkness’ are used for 
‘life and death’ in Ee 117: 5, 

B. TEACHING OF THE APOCRYPHA AND THE 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.—These words occur 
most frequently and with most special significance 
in the two books of the Wisdom Literature in the 
Apoerypha, viz. those of }Visdom and Sirach. In 
the former ζωή occurs in several interesting con- 
nexions, cf. Wis 112 ‘Court not death in the error 
of your life’ (ef. Pr 8% and 21°); 13 ‘for life he 
beseccheth that which is dead,’ where reference is 
made to idolatry; cf. also 14? ‘the invention of 
them (i.e. idols) was the corruption of life’; 16% 
‘for thou hast authority over life and death, and 
thou leadest down to the gates of Hades, and leadest 
up again.’ 

In the Book of Sirach ζωή occasionally means 
sustenance, e.g. 41 ‘My son, deprive not the poor 
of his living,’ 34% ‘The bread of the needy is the 
life of the poor.’ The general use is that of the 
figurative and absolute sense we have found in Pr 
and elsewhere, c.g. 413 ‘He that loveth her (7.6. 
Wisdom) loveth life,’ cf. Pr 818: 61° ‘a faithful friend 
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is a medicine of life,’ 1517 ‘before men is life and 
death’ (ef. Dt 30"). Tor the special phrase πηγὴ 
ζωῆς, see 21% *The knowledge of a wise man shall 
be made to abound as a flood, and his counsel as a 
fountain of life’ (cf. Pr 1315 and 14%). An instruc- 
tive contrast is found in 40” ‘A man that looketh 
unto the table of another, his life is not to be 
counted fora life.’ ψυχή has also one or two usages 
that may be notedhere. Itis, of course, ordinanly 
translated soul in the general sense of that word, 
as in Wis 3! ‘the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God,’ but frequently comes near to its NT 
significance, 6.0. Wis 9 ‘a corruptible body 
weigheth down the soul’ (cf. 2 Co 5), οἵ, 158 
‘when he is required to render back the soul (life) 
which was lent him.’ ‘Two verses bring the several 
terms into close conjunction, Wis 15": ‘He was 
ignorant of him that inspired into lim an active 
soul (ψυχή), and breathed into him a vital spirit 
(πνεῦμα ζωτικόν). But he accounted our very life 
(ζωή) to be a plaything, and our lifetime (βίος) a 
gainful fair’; οἵ, also 1015, 

In Sirach we may note two passages: 10° ‘ Who 
will justify him that sinneth against his own soul 
(ψυχή) ὃ and who will glorify him that dishonoureth 
his own life (¢w7)?’ and 16% ‘ the soul of every living 
thing’ (ψυχὴν παντὸς ζῴου). 

In 2 Esdras, ch. 7, there is a very important 
passage, mainly contained in the portion re- 
covered by Bensly, a translation of which is to 
be found in the RV. It is a vision of the 
last judgment, which is to be preceded by seven 
days of such silence as was before the Creation ; 
then follows the general resurrection, and the 
seating of the Most High in majesty as judge. 
The seer understands how few can stand in the 
judgment, and exclaims, ‘An evil heart hath 
grown up in us, which hath led us astray from 
these statutes, and hath brought us into cor- 
ruption and into the ways of death, hath showed 
us the paths of perdition, and removed us far from 
life ; and that not a few only, but well-nigh all that 
have been created’ (781). Thereafter follows a 
vision of the various stages through which the 
wicked and the righteous pass after death. The 
day of judgment is declared to be ‘the end of this 
time and the beginning of immortality’ (though 
οὐ initium is omitted in the Lat. MS) (7% 0%), 
Again, in the 8th chapter the Most High declares 
to the seer, ‘ Unto you is paradise opened, the tree 
of life is planted, the time to come is prepared... 
weakness is done away for you, and [death] is 
hidden ; hell and corruption are fled into forgetful- 
ness... and in the end is showed the treasure 
of immortality’ (85? 53), 

In the Psalms of Solomon a few passages deal 
with the resurrection, e.g. 31° “They that fear the 
Lord shall rise again to life everlasting. And their 
life shall be in the light of the Lord, and shall fail 
no more’; 13° ‘The life of the righteous is for 
ever, but sinners shall be taken away for destruc- 
tion’; 1435 “The holy of the Lord shall live in him 
for ever; the paradise of the Lord, the trees of life, 
are his holy ones. The holy of the Lord shall in- 
herit life in gladness.’ For sinners the lot is also 
appointed in accordance with their deeds; thus 3% 
‘He fell, because evil was his fall, and he shall 
not rise again; the destruction of the sinner is 
for everlasting’; and 15!*-5 ‘Sinners shall perish 
in the day of the Lord’s judgment for ever, when 
God shall visit the earth in His judgment, to re- 
pay sinners for everlasting.’ 

In the Look of Enoch (chs. 38-44) oceurs a pas- 
sage resembling the one quoted above from 2 Esdras, 
in which are seen in vision the celestial abodes 


prepared for the righteous, where they bless and | 
|*The bread of life,’ 6°; ‘the words that I have 
' spoken unto you are spirit and are life,’ 6°; ‘he 


magnify the Lord for ever and ever. Similar 
passages on the judgment are found in chs. 51. 61. 


_possesseth,’ 
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92. 103. and 108, from which we learn that the 
resurrection of the body pertains only to the right- 
eous. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch we have the uni- 
versal resurrection foretold, and the punishment 
of the wicked, as, e.g., in ch. 30 ‘And the secret 
places shall be opened wherein have been kept the 
souls of the righteous, and they shall come forth 
. . « but the souls of sinners shall languish the 
more, for they know that their punishment has 
come.’ 

C. NT TEAcHING.—(1) The Synoptics.—In the 
first three Gospels these words are used with con- 
siderable fulness and variety of meaning. We 
have ‘life’ (ζωή) used absolutely as an equivalent 
for salvation in its fullest sense, as in Mt 7 ‘For 
narrow is the gate and straitened the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few be they that find it’; 
and in the repeated phrase ‘to enter into life,’ Mt 
188 ete., Mk 9* ete.; once (Lk 16%) the word is 
used of ‘lifetime on earth.’ ‘Eternal life’ (ζωὴ 
αἰώνιος) occurs a few times, ef. Mt 19!% 29, Mik 105, 
ψυχή is frequently used for the natural physical 
life in the body, as in Mt 2” ‘the young child’s 
life,’ Mt 6%°*Be not anxious for your life.’ Yet 
these are separable, and are commonly spoken of 
as ‘body’ and ‘soul.’ Thus Mt 10% ‘ Be not afraid 
of them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in Gehenna.’ This 
double sense of the word, as denoting the higher 
and lower life,—that inherent in the earthly body, 
and that which remains when the union is broken, 
—lends itself to what may be almost called a play 
upon the word, as in the recurring thought, 6,0. 
Mt 10" ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it; and 
he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,’ 
cf. Mt 16% and the parallels. In the same sense 
is life used in such passages as ‘rest unto your 
lives’ (EV ‘souls’), Mt 11%; ‘In your patience ye 
shall gain possession of your lives’ (EV ‘souls’), 
Lk 21% In one case ξωή is used with a similar 
meaning, viz. Lk 12 ‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
ψυχή is also used of our Lord’s offer- 
ing of Himself, as in Mk 10% ‘to give his life a 
ransom for many.’ 

βίος is used of ‘living’ in the sense of mainten- 
ance, and only oceurs once outside of Luke, and 
that in a parallel passage quoting our Lord’s own 
words, viz. ‘all her living,’ Mk 12%, ef. Lk 21", 
Sce also Lk 15!* 30 and 8%, In one case it denotes 
the earthly existence, viz. Lk 8 ‘cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life.’ θάνατος in the Synopties 
denotes death as the termination of this earthly 
life, as Mt 16% ‘shall not taste of death,’ Mik 
10 ‘condemn him to death,’ Lk 22% 1 am ready 
to go to death,’ ete. 

(2) The Johannine Writings.—(a) The Gospel.— 
The idea of life (ζωή) is a favourite one with the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, and has a special sig- 
nificance. ‘Life’ in the absolute sense (with or 
without the epithet ‘eternal’) in which he uses it 
is the special possession of God, of which He makes 
men sharers when they believe in Him through His 
Son. Thus Jn 1% ‘In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men’; 3% ‘that whosoever believeth 
may in him have eternal life’; 3°° ‘he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life’; 5° ‘as the 
Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to 
the Son also to have life in himself’; 17% ‘This is 
life eternal, that they should know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ’; 10% ‘I came that they may have 
life,’ ete. Specially noteworthy are the phrases 
Christ uses to describe Himself and His mission. 
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that followeth me shall have the light of life,’ 8"; 
41 am the life,’ 11% 14°; cf. also 4%, 

ψυχή is used in similar senses as above noted, 
but of special value is the form of our Lord’s word 
in 12% ‘He that loveth his life loseth it; and he 
that hateth his life in this world shal! keep it unto 
life eternal.’ 

θάνατος in this Gospel forms a distinct contrast 
to ξωή, as above illustrated, e.g. 5% ‘He that 
heareth my word and believeth him that sent me 
. . . hath passed out of death unto life’ (cf. Pauline 
use below); but it is also frequently used in the 
ordinary signification. 

(6) The First Epistle.—The special signification 
of ἕἑωή and θάνατος that we have noted in the 
Gospel recurs in the first Epistle, and receives new 
applications. Thus 1 Jn 1!? ‘That which was 
from the beginning, that which we have heard 
. . . concerning the Word of life (and the life was 
inanifested . . . and we declare unto you the life, 
the eternal life, which was with the Father)’; ‘we 
know that we have passed out of death into life,’ 
344; ‘God gave unto us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son,’ 5". Special note must be taken of 
the verses (5!% 17) that deal with ‘sin unto death’ 
(ἁμαρτία πρὸς θάνατον), probably ‘tending towards’ 
death (see Westcott’s Commentary, ὧν loco, and 
Add. Note, p. 209). 

(c) The Apocalypse.—This mystical book has 
many references to life, particularly in figurative 
phrases, such as ‘the tree of life,’ 91 22? (in which 
return is made to the imagery of the early tradi- 
tions of Genesis, cf. Ezk 47"); ‘the crown of life,’ 
910; “the book of life,’ 3° 138; ‘waters of life,’ 7” 
915 2917, ψυχή is used of the hfe separated from 
the body, hence rendered ‘souls’ in our version in 
6? and 204, Very Hebraic are its uses in 8° and 
16°, being an obvious imitation of the language 
of Gn 1 (7 9:1). A striking use is that in 18%, 
where ψυχὰς ἀνθρώπων are reckoned among the 
merchandise of the traders, probably meaning 
slaves (cf. Ezk 27%; also Nu 313 4° 46 [Heb)). 

(3) The Epistles of St. Paul.—In addition to uses 
of ψυχή similar to those already given, the follow- 
ing are noteworthy: ‘doing the will of God ἐκ 
ψυχῆς (‘from the heart,’ EV),’ Eph 6°; obviously 
it means ‘putting all the power of one’s life into 
it’; cf. Co} 3%. The threefold partition of human 
nature 15 given in 1 Th 5% ‘may your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved entire.’ 

St. Paul’s use of ζωή in the absolute sense is very 
much akin to St. John’s. The phrase ‘eternal life’ 
is common, οἵ. Ro 27 57! 6, Gal 68, 1 Ti 115 ete. 
Illustrations of the use of ξωή as fully expressing 
the highest possible life are found in ho 5” ‘they 
... reign in life through the one, even Jesus Christ’; 
Ro 64 ‘we also might walk in newness of life’; 
Ro 7 ‘the commandment which was unto life’; 
Ro 8 ‘the Spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness’; 2 Co 9215. ‘a savour from life unto life’; 
2 Co 410 ‘that the life also of Jesus may be mani- 
fested in our body’; 2 Co 54 ‘swallowed up of 
life.” In the same way he frequently uses the 
verb (jv, e.g. 2 Co 6° ‘as dying, and, behold, we 
live’; Ph 1951 ‘to me to lve is Christ’; 1 Th 38 
‘for now we live if ye stand fast in the Lord.’ 
The Heb. form πὶ 5x, in its LXX equivalent, θεὸς 
ζῶν, is frequent, not only in direct quotations, but 
in St. Paul’s own writing, c.g. Ro 9° (from LXX), 
2 Co 3 65,1 Th 19, 1 Ti 345 4, 

In the case of the word θάνατος, while frequently 
used in its common signification, as, e.g., Ro 8°, 1 Co 
154, Ph 25 etc., it bears in the Pauline writings 
yery deep and wide-reaching meanings. Some- 
times it 1s personified (as in the OT), e.g. Ro 514 
‘Death reigned from Adam until Moses’; 1 Co 1858 
‘the last enemy that shall be abolished is death.’ 


it is frequently used in a figurative sense to! 


describe the putting away of sin, as in Ro 6%, 
where we read of being ‘baptized into Christ’s 
death,’ of ‘him that hath died’ being ‘ justified 
from sin,’ and so on; or, on the contrary, Ro 7° 
speaks of the commandment being ‘found unto 
death,’ for ‘sin, finding occasion through it, slew’ 
Paul. The sinful flesh is called ‘this body of 
death’ (Ro 73). ‘The mind of the flesh is death ; 
but the mind of the Spirit is life’ (Ro 86. ‘Death’ 
in its figurative sense is further illustrated in 2 Co 
15. 10 “we ourselves have had the answer of death 
within ourselves. . . God who delivered us out of 
so great a death.’ The messengers of the Cross 
are ‘in them that are perishing a savour from death 
unto death’ (2%), The law is ‘the ministration 
of death’ (2 Co 3’, cf. 7). Death asa dissolution 
is spoken of as a present power in 2 Co 411-2 «we 
which live are alway delivered unto” death for 
Jesus’ sake . . . so then death worketh in us, but 
life in you.’ 

In 2 Ti 1” we read of Christ ‘who abolished 
death, and brought life and incorruption to light 
through the gospel.’ 

(4) The Rest of the NT.—In He 7 we read of 
‘the power of an endless life (ζωῆς ἀκαταλύτουτε 
indissolnble).’ In Ja 1! we have the fieure of the 
‘crown of life.” In 1 P 3? we read of ‘the grace of 
life,’ and in 2 P 15 of ‘all things that pertain unto 
life,’ obviously in the absolute sense. In Jude# 
there is the striking phrase ‘looking unto the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.’ 
In 1 P ψυχή is of frequent occurrence in Hebraic 
senses, and might sometimes be rendered ‘life,’ as 
in 41" ‘commit their souls in welldoing unto a 
faithful Creator’ ; cf. He 10% 12% 13%", 

The most important passages on ‘death’ are in 
He 29-14-15 which tells of ‘Jesus, because of the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour ; 
that by the grace of God he should taste death 
for every man... that through death he might 
bring to nought him that had the power of death, 
and might deliver all them whe through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage’ ; 
and He 936, See also Ja 1 ‘Sin, when it is full- 
grown, bringeth forth death’; and 1 P 8:8 of Christ 
“being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the Spirit.’ 

ili, CONCLUSIONS TO BE DRAWN FROM SCRIP- 
TURAL USE OF THESE WorpDs.—(a) Doctrinal,— 
God isin Himself the source of all life, plrysical, 
moral, and spiritual. He has not only called it 
into being, but sustainsit. Life is God's gift, and 
can have no other origin. It is therefore a direct 
offence against God to destroy even physical life. 
This sentient life is, in the OT, represcnted as 
inhering in, and inseparable from, tlic blood of the 
animal, Hence blood becomes sacred. It is a 
symbol of the mystery of life with which it is 
identified. LGlood thus becomes the most sacred 
and solemn sacrificial offering. 

Sin is rebellion against God, and so involves 
separation from Him, which culminates in death. 
Thus death is the final punishment of sin. By 
death, then, can it alone be destroyed. Therefore 
sacrifice was necessary; and in the sacrifice the 
victim and oflerer become identified, so that the 
latter’s sin is cleansed through the acceptance of 
the offered life of the victim. Not only so, but 
this sacrifice must be continual, in order to main- 
tain the fellowship that is being daily broken. 
Life is possible only through sacrifice. Yet ‘death 
is common to the race.’ What then? Death in 
the OT means a land of gloom and shadow, where 
intercourse with God isimpossible. The inhabitants 
of that realm can neither pray nor praise. Their 
life is joyless and colourless. That this could not be 
the end for all gradually became clear, so there arose 
a doctrine of a double meaning both in ‘life’ and 
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‘death.’ True life meant conscious and purposed 
fellowship with God; true death was not the dis- 
solution of body and soul, but the separation of sin 
persisted in. Thus we find Job and the Psalmists 
rising to the conception of escape from Hades, and 
to the assurance of an endless life in God’s presence. 
The way to ensure this is to walk in God’s statutes, 
and love and honour Him with all one’s heart. 
He will vindicate His chosen against all enemies, 

Thus, through the more definite teaching on im- 
mortality of later Judaism, was paved the way for 
the doctrine of the New Testament. Our Lord 
did not have to explain the meaning of ‘ eternal 
life’ and its opposite, but to show how they 
were respectively to be avoided and won. Fellow- 
ship is once more the prominent and central idea. 
All words point to it. To ‘know,’ to ‘love,’ to 
‘eat,’ to ‘drink,’ to ‘keep words and command- 
ments,’ to ‘have ’—these constitute the language 
of the eternal life. The intimacy of union with 
God through Christ becomes its one essential con- 
dition; and, on the contrary, the lack of that 
union entails eternal death. 

In the teaching of St. Paul we find that the 
lower life is purified and transformed into the 
higher. All that is sensual, sinful, earthly, dies, 
and only the spiritual elements remain. But life 
is one and undivided, so that even the body has 
its spiritual protoplasin (so to say), like the germ 
within the seed, which develops into the spiritual 
body, and so gives reality to the resurrection. It 
is the resurrection that crowns the work of faith, 
‘if in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we 
are of all men most pitiable.’ It is no unreal, 
shadowy, or partial life that lies beyond the grave, 
but life in all its fulness and perfection—‘ the life 
that is life indeed.’ 

The NT is consistent in presenting Clirist as the 
sole mediator of life. His life inheres in God, 
and the life He isenabled to communicate to men 
inheres in Him. Even the life of the physical 
universe is possible only in Him—‘all things have 
been created through him and unto him ’ (Col 14°, 
1 Co 886), In St. Paul and in St. Jolin we find the 
fullest presentation of these teachings, but all 
agree in the primary conceptions. St. John’s teach- 
ing on the eternal hfe is very full and varied, and 
is thus admirably summed up by Dr. Westcott: 
‘It is a life which, with all its fulness and all its 
perenne is now: a life which extends beyond the 
imits of the individual, and preserves, completes, 
crowns individuality by placing the part in con- 
nexion with the whole: a life which satisfies while 
it quickens aspiration . a@ life which gives 
unity to the constituent parts and to the complex 
whole, which brings together heaven and earth, 
which offers the sum of existence in one thought’ 
(Comm. on Epp. of John, pp. 217, 218). 

(ὁ) Ethical.—Because life is God’s unique gift, 
it is held to be sacred. Hence all crimes against 
life, that lessen its value by maiming the body’s 
physical powers or purity, by rendering life burden- 
some through oppression, or still more by destroying 
it altogether in the act of murder, are reckoned as 
amongst the most heinous. The sacredness of life 
in all these forms is safeguarded in the command- 
ments of the Decalogue, and in the various elaborate 
provisions of the Jewish legislation. The ethical 
value of life is distinctly felt by all the prophets, 
so that their most severe denunciations are levelled 
against those who oppress or debauch the poor, 
and by acts of injustice render life hard and bitter. 
In this same thought the OT finds its strongest 
arguments for immortality. Life is too great, to 
be destroyed, therefore God will either save His 
servants fron Sheol altogether, or will rescue them 
eventually from its thraldom. God is interested 
that men shall live and not die ;—this makes the | 


great basis of Ezekiel’s appeal. One of the greatest 
lessons of the’ Book of Jonah is to enforce the 
value of life in the eyes of God. He had pity on 
the great city of Nineveh because it had within it 
‘sixscore thousand persons ... and also much 
cattle.’ Life, even that of animals, is precious in 
His eyes, and all that is possible must be done to 
save it. 

Life must be guided by moral precepts, and these 
are clearly set forth as the condition of a long and 
honoured career, ¢.g. Ps 15, which states the char- 
acteristics of the man ‘that shall never be moved’ ; 
Ps 16, which contains the assurance of song kn | 
with God, continued after Sheol has been passe 
through; Ps 9114 16 119, Pr passim, but specially 
Q32-36 ] (16-25 108, 16. 20-23. 

When we turn to the NT we find these ideas 
much more clearly emphasized and enforced by 
additional considerations. Jesus in His teaching 
re-sets the moral law, and renders it more stringent 
by His interpretation. Murder is no longer con- 
fined to an outward act, but is an attitude of the 
soul; lust is in thought as well as in deed. And 
these standards are to be the guide of the new life 
He bestows. A man can live only by obeying 
these statutes in their spirit. To be an inheritor 
of the kingdom of God one need only keep the first 
and second commandments,—love God and love 
one’s neighbour ; but their interpretation and out- 
reach is very wide; they are not to be understood 
in the letter but in the spirit. If His conditions are 
understood, then His command gives the promise, 
‘This do, and thou shalt live’ (Lk 10%). ‘Eternal 
life’ is not only the gift of God, but the condition 
of maintaining it is to be in constant communion 
with God. ‘He that eateth me, he also shall live 
because of me,’ are Christ’s mystical words in Jn 6%, 
And again, in Jn 10 we read, ‘I came that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly (xa 
περισσὸν ἔχωσιν). This links our Lord’s teaching 
closely with that of St. Paul, who is very clear on 
the ethical side of the doctrine of the divine life. 
Thus in Ro 5” he argues that ‘if we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of his son, much 
more, being reconciled, shall we be saved by his 
life.’ From this thought springs the whole con- 
ception of the new life in Christ, with its powers, 
privileges, and responsibilities. It is not the man 
himself who lives, but Christ who lives in him. 
The controlling force is Christ. ‘To me to live is 
Christ,’ says the apostle. A new code of ethical 
conduct therefore emerges, ‘We are debtors, not 
to the flesh, to live after the flesh; for if ye live 
after the flesh, ye must die; but if by the spirit ye 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live’ (Ro 
812.13), Hence there is a mortal conflict in the 
man who is ‘alive unto God’ between the fleshly 
law and the spiritual. The tragedy of Calvary is 
re-enacted in each individual soul, which has both 
to be crucified with Christ and to rise with Him. 
The evidence of this new life is in the production 
of the ‘fruits of the Spirit,’ of which we have a 
list, as contrasted with the ‘works of the flesh’ in 
Gal 514, Thus the great doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion becomes the central power in daily Christian 
living, and affords not only the assurance of a life 
beyond the grave, but renders possible the advance 
in ‘holiness,’ without which no man can see the 
Lord. 
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litzsch, Biblical Psychology, Eng. tr., Index, s.vv.; Cave, 
Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, 312f.; Findlay, Christian 
Doctrine and Morals (Fernley Lect.), 180 ff. ; Deane, Pseudepi- 
grapha (passim) ; Montefiore, Hibbert Lect., Index; E. White, 
Life in Christ: Petavel-Olliff, Le Probleme de UImmortatité 
(Paris, 1891-2); Farrar, Eternal Hope, and Mercy and Juilg- 
ment: Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortatity®, 1897 ; 
Beet, The Last Things, 142 ff.; Hort, The Way, the Truth, and 


the Life, 1893 (Hulsean Lect. for 1871); Sanday-Headlam, Com. 
on Romans (on 68 79 86 105 121); Stevens, Johannine Theology, 
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312 ff.; Hyde, Social Theology, 149 ff.; Dahle, Life after Death ; 
Macpherson, art. ‘The New Test. View of Lifo’in Hapos. Ist 
Ser. v. 72 ff.; Massie, art. ‘Two New Test. Words denoting Life’ 
in Hapos, 2nd Ser. iv. 380ff.; Matheson, art. ‘Pauline View of 
Death’ in Expos. 2nd Ser. v. 40 ff. See also the authorities cited 
under the three articles on Escnatouoay in vol. i,; the Ozford 
Concordance to the LX X ; and the comm. on the books quoted. 


G. C. MARTIN. 


LIGHT (Heb. ix, xo, the latter of the sun and 
moon as the abode of light, Gn 111%, Gr. ¢as).*— 
i, With the Jews, as among other Oriental peoples, 
there was a feeling of sanctity connected with the 
idea of light. It was, according to Gn 1%, the 
first thing shaped by God out of chaos, and after- 
wards located in the sun and moon. In Job 38” 
the original source of light is a mystery known 
only to God. 

ii. By very natural processes of thought many 
secondary ideas became attached to the word. (1) 
In Job 3” it is a synonym of life, contrasted in 3! 
with the darkness of the womb, and in 10” with 
the shadow of death. (2) It is associated very fre- 
quently with joy and prosperity, as in Est 8", Job 
18**°, where the light of the wicked is to be put 
out, whereas in Job 22°85 the light shines on the 
ways of the righteous. In Is 93 the joy of Israel 
under the government of the ‘Prince of Peace’ is 
to be like the shining of a great light in contrast 
to the preceding misery (cf. 28 28), (3) It is used 
as a syinbol of moral excellence, as in Pr 4!*, where 
progress in goodness is compared with the dawning 
‘that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 
This use is very frequent in NT, as in Mt 6553 
(Li 1134-6), often with the collateral thought of 
the influence which the light has upon others, as 
in Mt 5-16 (Lk 816 11%); so of Christianity in con- 
trast with the darkness of heathendom, as in Eph 
BM, Ool V8 1 Po In Bo 1B, 1 Τὰ 5, in 
connexion with this thought there is a contrast 
between the active duty of a soldier’s life by day 
and the debauchery of night. (4) The term is also 
applied to spiritual knowledge. Thus in Lk 168 
the ‘sons of light’ are contrasted with the ‘sons 
of this world’ in point of wisdom. In 2 (ὁ 47:8 the 
glory of Christ’s revelation illumining the hearts of 
Christians is beautifully compared with the light on 
Moses’ face in Ex 34°85, See also ill. (3) (a) below. 
(5) In a more intellectual sense the word is used of 
the occult wisdom of the sage in Dn 353 5414, 

iii. By far the most important uses of the word 
are those connected more definitely with theology. 
That the Hebrews, like other Sem. peoples, origin- 
ally worshipped the sun and moon may perhaps be 
considered probable, but cannot be proved from OT. 
In the earliest historical records they appear, on 
the contrary, as believing in an intensely personal 
God, as in Gn 38 8%, Ex 44. At the same time 
the idea of God was frequently associated with 
light. How far such conceptions of the Deity 
were the expression of definite theological belief, 
how far they were merely the language of poetic 
metaphor, cannot always be determined with any- 
thing like certainty. In all probability the one 
passed into the other by imperceptible gradations, 
the thought of an earlier becoming gradually the 
poetry of a later age. (1) In Ex 24 the place 
under God’s feet was like ‘a paved work of sapphire 
stone, and as it were the very heaven for clearness.’ 
In Ezk 115 the heavenly beings who bear the 
throne of J” are ‘like burning coals of fire,’ and in 
1°8 ‘the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
J”? is like ‘ the bow that is in the cloud in the day of 
rain.’ In Ps 1043 He is described as at the Creation 
covering Himself ‘with light as with a garment,’ 
and in 1 Ti 016 as dwelling ‘in light unapproach- 
able.’ In Is 60!° the presence of J” when He comes 
to visit His people is described as a glorious sunrise 
in contrast to the darkness which covered the earth 

* See under art. LANTERN. 


as a whole; and in 60'% °° His perpetual presence is 
as asun which never sets, so that His people have 
no need of the sun and moon, ef. Rev 21% 225, (9) 
In other passages God is described as Himself 
Light. In Is 10” He is called the ‘light of Israel,’ 
the main thought of the passage being that He 
who is properly the glory of Israel becomes a con- 
suming fire burning up the ungodly, cf. Hos 6° 
(RVm). In Is 514, on the contrary, God’s judgment 
of Israel, in the sense of His merezfrl acts of justice, 
is a beacon light to the Gentiles, cf. 60°. In the 
words ‘God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all’ (1 Jn 15), the intention is to express the ‘ awful 
purity’ of God, which makes it impossible to have 
fellowship with God and walk in darkness. (3) In 
NT the word ‘light’ is frequently applied to Christ, 
a usage suggested by such passages as Is 9/3, as in 
Lk 2%, Jn 1459 31 95 1246, especially (a) with the 
idea of imparting light, in the sense of spiritual 
and moral knowledge, to others, as in Jn 19 3-*1, 
(6) As a source of safety to Himself (Jn 119-10) and 
others (812 1935. %), the light making it possible to 
walk in what would be otherwise darkness, and 
therefore dangerous. (c) On the analogy of ii. (1) 
it is associated with spiritual life, as in Jn 14 8"; 
οἵ, Eph δ᾽" ‘Awake... and Christ shall give thee 
light.’ (@d) Although St. John speaks both of the 
Father (1 Jn 1°) and of the Son as Light, there is 
nothing to show that he himself conceived of Light 
as suggesting the relation of the Son to the Father; 
on the contrary, Jn 1)-8 would seem to imply a 
leaning towards a more anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the Divine Persons. But a step in the 
direction of the Nicene conception of ‘ Light out of 
Light’ had already been made by the writer of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, who speaks of wisdom as an 
ἀπαύγασμα φωτὸς ἀϊδίου, καὶ εἴσοπτρον ἀκηλίδωτον τῆς 
τ. θεοῦ ἐνεργείας, ‘An etfulgence of everlasting 
Light, and an unspotted mirror of the energy of 
God’ (Wis7*). The writer of the Ep. to the Heb. 
boldly applies this thought to Christ, whom he 
calls the ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης Kal χαρακτὴρ τῆς 
ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ (θεοῦ), ‘the effulgence of (God’s) 
clory, and the impress of his substance’ (He 15), and 
thus introduces the familiar thought of Catholic 
theology, made all the more natural and easy by 
the language of St. John. (4) The word was 
applied also in a less degree to others: as John 
the Baptist, who lighted up the way to Christ (Jn 
17-8 555) and St. Paul, who carried out Chirist’s 
work among the Gentiles (ef. Lk 2°? with Ae 13"). 

lt is needless, perhaps, to add that the ideas of 
light derived from the Bible have in all ages been 
reflected in the prayers and hymns, as well as in the 
creeds, of Christendom. We have familiar illustra- 
tions of them in the collect ‘ Lighten our darkness,’ 
and the hymn ‘ Lead, kindly light.’ 

I’, H. Woops. 

LIGHT, LIGHTNESS.—The adj. ‘light,’ the 
opposite of ‘heavy,’ was formerly used as we now 
use easy. Thus in Lord Berner’s Froissart, xxiii., 
‘who gave light credence to them’; Hall’s HVorks, 
i. 94, ‘the God of mercy is light of hearing, yet 
He loves a loud and vehement solicitation, not to 
make Himselfe inclinable to graunt, but to make 
us capable to receive blessings.’ This passed into 
the meaning of careless, which we find, for ex- 
ample, in Tindale’s Pent. ‘ Prologe,’ p. 12, ‘Then 
marke the greyous fall of Adam and of us all in 
him, thorow the lightregardinge of the com- 
maundement of god.’ From which the step to 
worthless was short. This is the meaning of 
the word in AV: Nu 215 ‘our soul loatheth this 
light bread’? (dpbpo onpa aya 95), LXX ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ 
ἡμῶν προσώχθισεν ἐν τῷ ἀρτῷ τῷ διακένῳ [rodryl, 
Vulg. ‘anima nostra jam nauseat super cibo 


j isto levissimo,’ Wyc. ‘oure soule now wlatith 
| upon this moost light meet,’ Tind. ‘oure soules 
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lothe this lyghte bred,’ Matt. [Rog.] ‘oure 
soules lothe thys lyghte breade’ with marg. ‘that 
is so litle worth,’ RVm ‘this vile bread’); Jg 93 
‘Abimelech hired vain and light persons, which 
followed him? (ond) apr ois; LAX ἄνδρας κενοὺς 
καὶ δειλούς [A θαμβουμένου:] ; Vulg. ‘viros inopes et 
vagos,’ Wyc. ‘nedi men and vagaunt’; Cov. ‘men 
that were vagabundes and of light condicions’; 
Gen, ‘vaine and light fellowes,’ so RV); Zeph 33 
‘Her prophets are light and treacherous persons’ 
(ni723 wis ome; Cov. ‘light personnes and unfaith- 
full men’). In Sir 7° the meaning is more definite 
and more disgraceful, ‘Hast thou a wife after thy 
mind? forsake her not: but give not thyself over 
to a light woman,’ i.e. ‘wanton’: the Gr, is μισου- 
μένῃ, AVm and RV ‘hateful,’ RVm ‘hated’: ‘light’ 
here is peculiar to AV, earlier VSS having ‘ hate- 
ful,’ and is rather a paraphrase than a translation. 
For its meaning cf. Shaks. Meas. Vv. i, 280, 
‘Women are light at midnight.’ Shaks. often 
uses the word in a double sense, as Aferch. of Ven. 
Il. vi. 42, ‘A light wife doth make a heavy husband.’ 

Lightminded occurs in Sir 194 ‘ He that is hasty 
to give credit is lightminded’ (κοῦφος καρδίᾳ : Vulg. 
‘levis corde est,’ whence Erasmus, Of the Commune 
Crede, fol. 32, ‘And a certayne wise man of the 
Hebrues doth name those persones leves corde, 
lyghte mynded whiche doo easilye and soon geve 
credence’), 

The adv. lightly is used in AV with the various 
meanings of theadj. (1) Quickly or easily : Gn 26" 
‘one of the people might lightly have lien with thy 
wife’ (yp, LXX μικροῦ, Gen. ‘had almost lien’) ; 
Is 9! ‘at the first he lightly afflicted the land... 
and afterward did more grievously afflict her’ 
(ὑπ, RV ‘he brought into contempt’); Jer 4% ‘I 
beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, and 
all the hills moved lightly’ (aSprpna, RV ‘moved to 
and fro, EVm as AV); Mk 959 ‘for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name, that 
can lightly speak evil of me’ (ταχύ, Vulg. “ cito,’ 
Wye. ‘soone,’ Tind. ‘lightlyge,’ RV ‘ quickly’). 
Cf. Tind. Hapos. p. 61, ‘there is none so great an 
enemy to thee in this world, but thou shalt lightly 
love him, if thou look well on the love that God 
showed thee in Christ’; Rhem. NT on Jn 4° 
‘ Afterward the said Schismatikes (which is lightly 
the end of al Schismes) revolted quite from the 
Jewes religion, and dedicated their temple in 
Garizim to Iupiter Olympius, as Calvin’s supper 
and his bread and wine is like at length to come 
to the sacrifice of Ceres and Bacchus’; and Malory, 
Morte @Arthur, ili. 336, ‘But now goe againe 
lightly, for thy long tarying putteth me in 
jeopardie of my life.’ (2) Poorly, worthlessly, 
always with ‘esteem,’ Dt 32%, 1 5 2% 1828, 

Lightness is frivolity, passing into wantonness. 
Jer 3° ‘And it came to pass, through the lightness 
of her whoredom, that the land was polluted’ ; 
23" ‘that... cause my people to err by their 
hes, and by their lightness’ (RV ‘vain boasting’); 
2 Co 1" ‘did I use lightness?’ (ἐλαφρία, RV “ fickle- 
ness’), cf. Jer 2°? Cov. ‘What unfaithfulnesse 
founde youre fathers in me, that they wente so 
farre awaye fro me, fallinge to lightnesse, and 
being so vayne?’ 

The verb to lighten means either (1) to mease 
light, unburden, 1S 6 ‘peradventure he will 
lighten his hand from off you’; Jon 15, Ac 9718. 88 
spoken of ships; or (2) to give light, enlighten, as 
Ezr 9° ‘that our God may lighten our eyes’; 
Ps 13? ‘lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of 
death,’ Bar 112 * And the Lord will give us strength, 
and lighten our eyes’ (φωτίσει. Cf. Is 35° Cov. 
‘Then shal the eyes of the blinde be lightned’; 
Bunyan, Holy Warre, ἡ. 116, ‘Emmanuel also ex- 

ounded unto them some of those Riddles himself ; 

ut, oh ! how they were lightened 1 


LIGHTNING 


The phrase to light on or upon means alwaya 
to come down upon, to hit upon: Gn 284, Dt 195, 
Ru 23, 28 1713, 21K 104%, Mt 316. Rev 716 ‘neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat’ (πέσῃ 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς, RV ‘strike upon them’). Cf. Mt 10” 
Tind. ‘ Are not two sparrowes solde for a farthinge ? 
And none of them dothe lyght on the grounde 
with out youre father.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LIGHTNING is a well-known phenomenon accom- 
panying thunderstorms. It consists of brief, vivid 
flashes, which are caused by electric discharges 
passing from one cloud to another, or from a cloud 
to the earth. In the latter case great damage is 
usually produced at the point where the discharge 
strikes the earth. Trees and houses are often 
shattered, holes made in the ground, and life in 
the vicinity destroyed. 

In EV of OT ‘lightning’ is usually the render- 
ing of piz; but as this word sometimes refers to 
the physical phenomenon and sometimes to other 
appearances resembling it, it is not always literally 
translated. LXX usually renders it by ἀστραπή, 
but in Nah 3° ἐξαστράπτειν is used, in Ezk 21) 1 
στίλβωσις, in Ezk 21° στίλβειν, in Job 20% ἄστρον (a 
doubtful reading—éorpa, A ἄνδρα), and in Job 38% 
κεραυνός. In AV ΡῚΞ3Ξ is rendered ‘glitter’ or 
‘eslittering’ Dt 327, Job 20%, Ezk 21) 8, Nah 3%, 
Hab 34, and ‘bright’ Ezk 21", The only places 
in RV where piz is not translated ‘lightning’ are 
Dt 32" (‘elittering’ sword), Job 20% (‘glittering ἢ 
point), Nah 3°, Hab 3" (‘glittering’ spear) The 
verb p23 occurs once with the cognate noun Ps 144°, 

‘Lightning’ in EV stands once (Job 37°) for 
ἦν (‘light,? LXX φῶς), and once (ix 2018) for Ἐν, 
(‘torch,’ LXX λαμπάς). In Ezk 14 the Heb. is pra, 
which is possibly a corruption of pia (Cornill, 


Smend). Here LAX (A) has Beféx, and so Theod. ; 
Symm. has ἀκτὶς ἀστραπῆς, and Aq. ἀπόῤῥοια 4) 
ἀστραπή. In two passages (Job 28% 38, also RV 


Zee 10?) ‘lightning’ is the equivalent of rn, a word 
the meaning of which is uncertain, though it is 
undoubtedly connected with a thunderstorm. 
Gesenius-Buhl renders it by Gewitlerwolke, LXX 
by τίναγμα in Job 28°, κυδοιμός in Job 38%, and 
φαντασία in Zec 101, where AV has ‘ bright clouds.’ 

ἐξαστράπτειν occurs in LXX as a rendering of 
other Heb. words, Ezk 14-7, Dn 108, 

In Apocr. and NT ‘lightning’ always stands for 
ἀστραπή or ἀστράπτειν. ‘These words, however, like 
pia, do not always refer to physical lightning, and 
are not translated quite uniformly. Thus in 
Wis 118 ἀστράπτοντες 1s ‘ shooting’ (AV) or ‘ fiash- 
ing’ (RV) sparkles, in Lk 941] ἀστράπτουσα is 
‘shining’ (AV) or ‘dazzling’ (RV), and in Lk 1136 
ἀστραπή 1s ‘ bright shining.’ 

Lightning is mentioned in connexion with 
thunderstorms, mostly in poetic descriptions, 28 
2215, Ps 1814 974 135’, Jer 1015 51% Its association 
with thunder is the basis of a comparison in Sir 
32, The Epistle of Jer (v.*') refers to its beauty, 
and in the LXX Add. to Dn (3%, Song of Three δὴ 
it is summoned along with the rest of nature to 
praise God. God is generally represented as 
sending it, and the lack of the power to do so is 
one proof of the weakness of man (Job 38%), 
Lightning is associated with theophanies as at 
Sinai (Ex 19! 9018), in Ezekiel’s vision (zk 113. 
and in various stages of the Apocalypse (Rev 45 8° 
11° 168), It is regarded as an instrument of God’s 
judgment in Ps 144°, Sir 43%. In Zec 9% God's 
‘arrows’ of destruction are compared. to lightning, 
which seems also to be spoken of as His ‘sword’ in 
Dt 324, and as His ‘spear’in Hab 3". The glitter 
of weapons is frequently described as ‘lightning’ 
in Job 20%, Ezk 213.2, Nah 3% Either the 
speed or the flashing of chariots is compared to 
lightning in Nah 2*. Lightning is a figure for 
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4 
brightness of countenance Dn 10°, Mt 28%, and of | saying, That we never saw the like’; Shaks. Jad. 


raiment Lk 244, for the suddenness of the Second 
Advent Mt 24°, Lk 1733, and for the swift com- 
pleteness of Satan’s overthrow Lk 10%. 

In some passages ‘fire’ evidently refers to 
lightning, as when ‘fire and hail’ are mentioned 
together (Ex 9%, Ps 105*° 148°), and when ‘fire 
from heaven’ is spoken of either as an agency of 
destruction (2 IX 1! 114, Job 116) or as a token of 
God’s acceptance of a sacrifice (1 Ια 1838, 1 Ch 9158). 
See Fire, THUNDER. JAMES PATRICK. 


LIGN-ALOES.—See ALOES. 


LIGURE (ov leshem : λιγύριον 3 ligurius, ligyrius). 
—In Ex 2819 3915, the only places where leshem 
occurs, AV accepts the transliteration of the Vulg. 
ligurius, first introduced by Wyclif (1380 ‘ligyre,’ 
1388 ‘ligurie’). It is one of the stones in the third 
row of the high priest’s breastplate (see BREAST- 
PLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST, vol. i. p. 319). The 
Gen. Bible gives ‘turkeis’; RV ‘jacinth.’ See 
JACINTH and STONES (PRECIOUS). 


LIKE, LIKING.—The adj. ‘like’ is used in AV 
for modern ‘likely,’ in Jer 38° ‘he is lke to die 
for hunger in the place where he is,’ and Jon 14 
‘the ship was like to be broken.’ Cf. Bacon, 
Essays, p. 48, ‘A Christian boy in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned, for gagging, in a 
wagecishnesse, a long Billed Fowle’; and Ruther- 
ford, Letiers, No. xxi. ‘It is like the bridegroom 
will be taken from us, and then we shall mourn.’ 
The obsol. expression ‘like as’ iscommon. Thus 
Jer 22% ‘Is not my word like as a fire?’ Wis 18" 
‘ Like as the king, so suffered the common person.’ 
So are the expressions ‘like to’ or ‘ like unto,’ as 
23 174 *They ... hardened their necks, lke to 
the neck of their fathers’; Ex 15" ‘who is like 
unto thee, O LORD, among the gods? who is like 
thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders?’ Cf, Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, vol. 11. 
fol. 278, ‘He once purged us frely from al synne, 
to make us lyke manered unto himselfe, whiche 
neyther any law nor any mortal man could be 
hable to do.’ ‘Like’ is often found with the mean- 
ing of equivalent ; modern usage would be content 
with the less expressive ‘ same,’ as Ex 8053 ‘of each 
shall there be a like weight’ (Tind. ‘ of etch like 
moch’); Wis 7° ‘all men have one entrance into 
life, and the like going out’; Ac 14% ‘men of 
like passions with you’; 19% ‘the workmen 
of like occupation’; 1} 3% ‘The hke figure 
whereunto even baptism doth also now save 
us. Cf. Preface to AY, ‘If we will descend 
to latter times, we shall finde many the like 
examples of such kind, or rather unkind accept- 
ance.” 

As a subst. ‘like’ is now only provincial ; in AV 
it occurs a few times: (1) the like, 1 K 109} 
2 Ch 915 ‘There was not the like made in any 
kingdom’ (73, LXX οὕτως) ; 2 Ch 1” ‘neither shall 
there any after thee have the like’ (73); Ezk 5° 
‘J will not do any more the like’ (sms, LXX 
ὅμοια) ; 1819 ‘If he beget a son that is a robber, a 
shedder of blood, and that doeth the lke to any 
one of these things’ (ny; RV ‘that docth any one 
of these things,’ RVm ‘that doeth to a brother 
any of these things’; see Davidson’s note); 45°, 
J] 2? ‘there hath not been ever the lke’ (3743); 
Wis 16! ‘Therefore by the like were they punished 
worthily’ (60 ὁμοίων) ; Sir 712 (τὸ ὅμοιον) : (2) his like, 
Job 4138. ‘Upon earth there is not lis like’ (sdvin, 
LXX ὅμοιον αὐτῷ); Sir 138% “ Every beast loveth his 
like’ (τὸ ὅμοιον αὐτῷ) : (8) their like, Sir 279 ‘The 
birds will resort unto their like’ (τὰ ὅμοια adrois) : 
(4) such like, Ezk 1815 (ja3) 3; Gal 57! (τὰ ὅμοια τούτοι5). 
Cf. Mk 215 Ithem. ‘al marveled, and glorified God, 


Ces. I. 11. 318--- 
“Tig meet 


That noble minds keep ever with their likes.’ 


The verb ‘to lke’ is both trans. and intrans. 
The trans. verb means either to ‘ be agreeable to,’ 
‘please’; so Sir 157 ‘Before man is life and 
death; and whether him liketh shall be given 
him?’ (ὃ ἐὰν εὐδοκήσῃ ; RV ‘ whichsoever he liketh’) ; 
ef. Erasmus, Commune Crede, fol. 4, ‘For so it 
hath pleased god and hath lyked him to geve his 
benefites and gyftes to one man, by another man’ ; 
fol. 38 ‘The lorde hethe made all thynges, what 
so ever it hath liked hym, in heven and in earthe’ ; 
Pr, Bk. «Of Ceremonies,’ ‘Some be so new-fangled, 
that they would innovate all things, and so despise 
the old, that nothing can like them, but that is 
new’: or else it means to ‘be pleased with,’ 
‘approve of,’ so 1 Ch 284 ‘among the sons of my 
father he liked me to make me king over all 
Israel’ (n¥q ‘2, RV ‘he took pleasure in me’), 


Usually this trans. verb is used impersonally, 
Dt 231 ‘ where it liketh him best’ (15 aiwa, LXX οὗ 


ἐὰν ἀρέσῃ αὐτῷ); Est 88 “8.85 10 liketh you’ (op yya 2199}; 
Am 45 ‘for this liketh you, O ye children of Israel’ 
(onans 19 3, LAX ὅτι ταῦτα ἠγάπησαν οἱ viol ᾿Ισραήλ) ; 
Sir 33% ‘As the clay is in the potter’s hand, to 
fashion it at his pleasure ; so man is in the hand 
of him that made him, to render to them as liketh 
him best.’ Cf. Gn 166 Wye. (1388) ‘Lo! thi ser- 
vauntesse is in thin hond; use thou hir as it 
hkith’; Hall, Works, ii. 45, ‘It likes thee well, 
that the Kingdom of heaven should suffer violence.’ 

The intrans. verb occurs twice, Dt 257 ‘And if 
the man lke not to take his brother’s wife’ 
(yBq: 8”); and Ro 138 ‘And even as they did not 
hke to retain God in their knowledge’ (οὐκ édoxt- 
μασαν, RV ‘they refused’). 

In 1 Es 439 is found the obsolete form ‘like of,’ 
‘all men do well like of her works’ {πάντες εὐδοκοῦσι 
τοῖς ἔργοις αὐτῆς), which is retained in RV. So in 
Preface to AV, ‘Solomon was greater than David. 
.. » But was that his magnificence liked of by 
all? We doubt of it’; Melvill’s Diary, p. 362, 
‘The King had determined to bring ham the 
Papist Lords again, and lyked of nan that wald 
nocht wag as the bus waggit’; Defoe, Crusoe, 
p. 274, ‘Upon the Captain’s coming to me, I told 
him my Project for seizing the Ship, which he 
lik’d of wonderfully well.’ 

The verb to liken is of frequent occurrence, and 
means to compare, as Is 40% *To whom then will 
ye liken God?’ ΟἹ. Tindale, Works, i. 107, ‘On 
this wise Paul also (Ro 5) likeneth Adam and 
Christ together, saying that Adam was a figure of 
Christ.’ 

For likeness see IMAGE. 

Likewise is sometimes a mere conj., also, as 
Dt 12° *‘ even so will I do likewise’ (88, LXX ποιήσω 
κἀγώ), especially in NT as tr. of καί. But more 
frequently it is an adverb, in the same way; thus, 
Jg 77 ‘Look on me, and do likewise’ (13); Est 416 
41 also and my maidens will fast, likewise’ (13) ; 
Lk 22% ‘Likewise also the cup after supper’ 
(ὡσαύτως) ; Rev 812 (ὁμοίως). In Mt 915: we have 
the expression ‘in like wise,’ but the meaning is 
simply adso, ‘Lin like wise will tell you by what 
authority I do these things’ (κἀγώ, RV ‘I like- 
wise’), Cf. Jn 5% Tind. ‘For lykwyse as the 
father rayseth up the deed’; and Lever, Sermons, 
p. 108, ‘ Excepte ye spedelye repente and amende, 
ye shall everye one be lykewyse served.’ ; 

The subst. liking was at one time In use In 
the sense of outward appearance, and then such 
an adj. as ‘good’ or ‘ill’ quahiied it. It occurs 
once in AV, Job 394 ‘Their young ones are in 
good liking’ (πὴ). In the same sense ‘liking’ 
is used as an adj. in Dn 1° ‘why should he see 
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your faces worse liking (5 ἢ than the children 
which are of your sort?’ Wyclif (1388) uses the 
subst. in Gn 2” in the sense of delight, ‘And a 
ryver yede out fro the place of likyng to moyste 
paradis’ (1380, ‘the place of delice’). For the 
adj. ef. Ps 928 Pr, bk. ‘They also shall bring 
forth more fruit in their age, and shall be fat and 
well-liking’ (in 1539, ‘ well lykenge’).* 
J. HASTINGS. 

LIKHI (πρὸ, B Λακεείμ, A Aaxerd).—The eponym 
Ye Manassite family, 1 Ch 7%. See GENEALOGY, 
VIL 6. 


LILITH (yd; LXX ὀνοκένταυροι ; Symm. λάμια 
[?Aaula}; Vulg. lamia).—Is 344 RVm (only); AV 
‘screech owl’; AVm and RV ‘night monster’; 
Cheyne ‘night fairy’ (in PB ‘Lilith’).’? The Heb. 
wordoccurs in a description of the scene of desolation 
among Edom’s ruined fortresses, where ‘the wild 
beasts of the desert (o%x) meet with the wolves (n°), 
and the satyr (vy) cries to his fellow, and Lilith 
takes up her abode.’ The reference is not to an 
animal, but to a female demon of popular super- 
stition, analogous to the‘aliékah or vampire of Pr 
30. The Jewish belief in Lilith probably grew np 
during the Exile; the name was unquestionably 
borrowed from Babylonia (cf. the Assyr. { and 
didit), Lilith was a demon (71) regarded by the 
Jews as specially hostile to children, although 
grown-up persons were also in danger from her 
(cf. the “Hurovca of the Greeks, the Strix and 
Lamia of the Romans, and the ghils of the Arabs). 

The name Lilith is generally derived from the 
root meaning ‘night’ (Bab.-Semitic Jiddtu, Eth. 
léltt, Heb. 5:5), night being the special season of 
this demon’s power and activity. Baudissin, how- 
ever (op. cit. below), doubts whether this derivation 
be correct, although it may have been assumed as 
the basis of some later Jewish conceptions. He 
quotes Jensen to the effect that the Sumerian lila 
(=Assyr. (id) means ‘ wind’ (ef. Del. Assyr. HWB, 
s.v. ‘hilti’), and that ‘the handmaid of Lila’ is 
brought into relation to ‘the house of the wind.’ 
Laudissin suggests that even in Zec 5° there may 
be a thought of Lilith in the prophet’s mind, when 
he describes the two women with stork-like wings 
in which was the wind (97). 

The belief in Lilith existed among the Jews of 
Mesopotamia, where a species of Lilith-worship 
srevailed as late as the 7th cent. A.D. In the 
tabbinical literature Lilith figures largely (see 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. s.v.). She was said to have 
been the first wife of Adam, and to have flown 
away from him and become ademon. The Targ. 
on Job 1” apparently identifies the queen of Sheba 
with Lihth (see Gritz’s Monatschrift, 1870, ΡΡ. 
187 fi., cited by Cheyne in commenting on Is 8413). 

See, further, arts. DEMON in vol. i. p. 590f., 
and NIGHT MONSTER. 


LirzRATURE.—The commentaries of Cheyne, Delitzsch, and 
Dillmann, on Isaiah, ad loc.; Whitehouse, COT ii. 311; Levy 
in ZDMG, ix. 470, 484f.; Schrader, JPTA i. 128; Lenormant, 
Chaldean Magic [Eng. tr.j, p. 38; EHisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenthum, ii. 413ff.; W. R. Smith, RS 113; Wellhausen, 
Reste*, 148ff.; Baudissin, art. ‘Feldgeister, Feldteufel’ in 
Herzog’s RH vi. 5f.; Weber, Jud. Theoloqie, 255 ff.: Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1887, pp. 145ff.; Hommel, Vorsemit. Kult. 
867. J. A. SELBIE. 


* In a note on this passage in his edition of the Psalter of 
1539 (p. 321), Earle says, ‘The old verb lictan was first im- 
personal, and in that condition it produced this adjective, and 
the substantive liking as in the sense of looking well and in 
good condition, asin Shaks. J Henry £V. mm. iii. 6— I'll repent 

. While I am in some liking.” When it became personal and 
transitive, it produced liking=approval, ag in The Epistle 
Dedicatorie (1611), ‘who runne their owne wayes, and give 
liking unto nothing but what is framed by themselves, and 
hammered on their Anville.”' From the last came the modern 
meaning, of which there is an example in AY, Wis 162! ‘to 
every man’s liking’ (πρὸς ὃ sis ἐβούλετο, Vulg. ad quod quisquam 
volebat, RY ‘ according to every man’s choice’). 


LILY.—There are three questions to be settled 
in reference to the lily: (1) What was meant by 
jw shishan, jw shéshan, and awiw shéshannih? 
(2) Are shishan and shéshannah the same as κρίνον 
ΕΠ 6038. 232 (8) What is meant by ‘lilies of the 

eld’ ? 

(1) The word shtishan or shéshan is still pre- 
served in stisan or sésan, a word of Persian origin, 
but adopted in this form into the Arabic. It is 
possible that it entered the Heb. from the same 
source. The capital of Persia was called in Heb. 
Shushan (Neh 11, Est 2° ete., Dn 8). Atheno- 
dorns (xii. 513) says that this name was derived 
from the abundance of the lihes (shtish@nim) in 
its neighbourhood. Stsan in Arab. is a general 
term for lily-like flowers, as the lily, iris, pan- 
cratium, gladiolus, etc., but more particularly the 
iris. It is ag general as the English term lily, 
which is applied to flowers of the genera Lilinm, 
Gladiolus, Neuvatlaria. Hemerocallis, of the bot- 
anical order Liliacew, and to Nympheza, Nuphar, 
Funkia, ete., not of that order. The Heb. shushan 
must be taken in the same general sense. This 
makes it easy to explain all the references to the 
flower in the OT. Some of the lilies grow in ‘ the 
valleys’ (Ca 21, not our ‘lily of the valley,’ Con- 
vallaria, which does not grow in the East), such 
as several species of Iris; others ‘among thorns’ 
(Ca 25), as other species of Iris; others in pastures, 
as still other species of Iris and Gladiolus (2! 45 65). 
Its flowers were typical of luxuriance (Hos 14°), as 
are those of all the Irises, Gladioli, and Paneratia. 
The comparison of lips to lihes (Ca 5) may refer to 
fragrance, not to colour. The allusion to lilies as 
features of architectural ornament doubtless refers 
to the reeurved leaves of various flowers of the 
lily type, imitations of which were wrought in 
stone for capitals of columns (1 KX 719), and bronze 
for the Hp of the molten laver (2 Ch 4°), ag they 
have been in similar works of art in other lands, 
from ancient times to our day. The meaning of 
the term shéshannim in the title of Pss 45. 69 (οἵ, 
Shishan-édith. Ps 60, and Shéshannim-édaith, 80) 
is obscure. See PSALMS. 

-(2) Is shilshan the same as κρίνον (Mt 658 39)} 

The Chaldee Targum and most of the Rabbis 
render it by ‘rose.’ Kimehi and ben - Melech 
render it in one place (1 K 713) ‘violet.’ The 
LXX, however, tr. it always by κρίνον. This is 
probably correct for several reasons. (a#) Wherever 
there are not urgent reasons to the contrary, a 
LXX tr. has the preference. (ὁ) Kplyoy has in 
Greek the same general application to lily-like 
plants as shéshan in Hebrew and lily in Enghsh. 
(c) There is no reason for translating shiéshan dif- 
ferently in different places, as in the above men- 
tioned authorities and in the Judseo-Spanish V8, 
which tr. shtishan in Ca by ‘ rose,’ and in Hos by 
‘lirio’=Lihium ecandidum. Admitting, then, the 
correctness of the LXX tr. κρίνον, we May assume 
that Mt used this Greek word to express the 
Aramaie word used by our Saviour, which was 
doubtless a modification of shtishan. 

(3) What is meant by ‘lilies of the field’? It 
is plain that our Saviour spoke in a way that His 
hearers would understand. Therefore (a) there 
could not have been included in His allusion any 
plant unknown to His audience. This would 
exclude Lilium Chalcedonicum, L., and Liliwm 
Martagon, L., whieh have been assumed by some 
as the species intended, on account of their beauty, 
but neither of which is found in Palestine. Lilium 
candidum, L., is also not a plant of Palestine, and 
being white would not suit the comparison with 
Solomon’s royal garments. Furthermore, if this 
species had been intended, Alprov=white lily, would 
probably have been used, instead of κρίνον, which 
is general. (0) None of the water lilies could have 
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been intended, as the lilies were ‘of the field.’ 
(c) It is not hkely that they were anemones or 
poppies or artichokes. All these flowers had their 
own names, and would not have been suggested 
to the popular mind by the term lily. (d) It must 
therefore have been some plant of the modern 
order JLiliacee, Iridacee, or Amaryllidacee. 
Any of these would have been called κρίνον, and 
most would now be called popularly Zi/zes in Eng- 
lish. (6) It was not only a lily-like plant of the 
field, but had a stem, which, when dried, would 
be useful as fuel (Mt 6%). This would exclude 
the crocuses and colchicums, Anemone Coronaria, 
L. (which, however, has the support of Tristram), 
and other stemless plants. (7) It was a flower 
of rich colours. The plants which realize all 
these conditions are the various species of Gladi- 
olus, which are indigenous in Palestine, G. Jlly- 
ricus, Koch, G. segetum, Gawl, G. atroviolaceus, 
Boiss., and Jxiolirion montanum, Lab. All these 
grow among the grain, often overtopping it, and 
illuminating the broad fields with their various 
shades of pinkish purple to deep violet-purple and 
blue, truly royal colours. Any one who has stood 
among the wheat fields of Galilee, and seen the 
beautiful racemes of these flowers, peering up in 
every direction above the standing corn, will see 
at once the appropriateness of our Saviour’s allu- 
sion. They all have a reedy stem, which, when 
dry, would make such fuel as is used in the ovens | 
(Arab. tanndir). These stems are constantly 
plucked up with the other wild plants from | 
among the wheat, to feed cattle or to burn. | 
The beautiful Irises, J. Sari, Schott, 7. Palestina, 
Baker, J. Lorteti, Barb., and J. Helene, Barb., 
have gorgeous flowers, and would suit our Saviour’s | 
comparison even better than the above. But they 
are plants of pasture grounds and swamps, seldom 
found in grain fields. If, however, we understand 
by ‘lilies of the field’ simply wild lilies, these 
would also be included in the expression. Our 
Saviour’s comparison would then be like a ‘com- 
posite photograph,’ a reference to all the splendid 
colours and beautiful shapes of the numerous wild 
plants comprehended under the name lily. This 
seems to us the most simple and natural interpreta- 
tion, and meets every requirement of the passage. 
G. E. Post, 

LIME (7, κονία) is the commonest of the so- 
called ‘alkaline earths,’ its basis being the metal 
calcium. The various forms of limestone, some of 
which are very abundant in Palestine, are com- 
posed of carbonate of lime. When this is strongly 
heated, it isconverted into oxide of lime or ‘ quick- 
lime,’ and becomes soft and crumbling. Qnicklime 
combines readily and even violently with water to 
form ‘ slaked lime,’ which is one of the chief ingredi- 
ents of mortar (wh. see). As the mortar ‘sets,’ the 
slaked lime absorbs carbonic acid gas from the air, 
and is reconverted slowly into carbonate of lime. 

Lime is mentioned only twice in EV. In Is 33” 
it is predicted that the Assyrian oppressor shall 
be ‘as the burnings of lime’ (vy nimwo)—a figure 
for destruction. (Similarly in Is 27° the stones of 
idolatrous altars are to be ‘as chalkstones [23 Ν, 
LXX κονία λεπτή] that are beaten in sunder,’ prob- 
ably after being ‘burnt.’ Sce CHALK-STONES). 
In Am 2' the Moabites are denounced because 
they ‘burned the bones of the king of Edom into 
lime’ (see Driver’s note). Phosphate of lime is the 
chief mineral constituent of bones, and is un- 
changed by burning. Both in their appearance 
and in their composition, therefore, bone ashes 
have something in common with calcined lime- 
stone, and are naturally described by the same 
term. Besides these two passages, 1” occurs in 
Dt 273.4 both as noun and as verb, and is trans- 
lated ‘ plaister’ (wh. see). 


In Mt 237’ our Lord, in denouncing the scribes 
and Pharisees for their hypocrisy, compares them 
to τάφοι κεκονιαμένοι. It was the custom of the 
Jews to whiten the outside of their tombs with 
lime every year on the 15th of Adar, the object 
being to make the tombs conspicuous, that passers- 
by might avoid defilement (see Meyer, Doltzmann, 
in loc.). In our Lord’s saying, the whiteness is 
viewed chiefly as a deceptive outward embellish- 
ment, contrasting with the corruption within. 
Similarly in Ac 23% St. Paul calls Ananias the 
high priest rotyos κεκονιαμένος, 

JAMES PATRIOK. 

LIMIT.— The subst. occurs only in Ezk 43” 
‘Upon the top of the mountain the whole limit 
thereof shall be most holy,’ where it means a 
region or space within certain limits or bounds 
(Ifeb. 23, LXX τὰ dpa: the Heb. word is common 
in this sense, but it is usually rendered by ‘border’ 
or ‘coast’: Wye. [1388] has ‘coostes’ here, [1382] 
‘eendis’; Cov. ‘ corners’; Geneva gives ‘ limits’). 
For the Eng. word cf. Shaks. J Henry IV. 111. 
ἧς jo— 

* The arcbdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally.’ 

The verb occurs twice: In Ps 78" it means to 
set limits to, restrict, ‘they turned back and 
tempted God, and limited the Holy One of 
Israel’ (npn, LXX παρώξυναν, RV ‘provoked,’ 
RVm ‘ limited’). 

The tr. ‘limited’ comes from the Gen, Bible, which explains 
its meaning in the marg., ‘As thei all do that measure the 
power of God by their capacitie.’ But it is usually taken in 
another sense : thusin JQ iv. 441, Dr. Friedlander says, ‘My 
conception of God is based on the teacbing of the Scriptures, 
God is the Creator and tbe Ruler of the Universe, and by His 
decree phenomena appear and events occur whicb are contrary 
to human expectation, 2.6. miracles are wrougbt by Him. Ac- 
cording to the idea of Mr. Montefiore, the Divine Being is bound 
to act according to certain laws establisbed by human reason. 
This is by no means a new theory. Asaph in Ps 7841, speaking 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, says, Yea, they turned back 
and tempted God, and limited the Holy One οἱ Israel.’ The 
translation is due to the fact that the same Heb. form oceurs in 
Ezk 94 along with the word tdw (which is the name of the last 


letter of the Heb. alphabet, and was originally in the shape of a 
cross), where it is trd ‘set a mark.’ But most follow the LXX 


p 
παρώξυναν, SyT. toZ, Vulg. exacerbaverunt, and Jerome con- 


citaverunt, and translate ‘grieved,’ or as RY ‘provoked,’ 
Kautzsch krankten,* 


The Amer. RV introduces ‘limit’ in this sense 
into Job 158. Cf. Adams, Works, i. 26, ‘ being an 
infinite and illimited God.’ 

The other occurrence of the verb is He 4? 
‘Again, he limiteth a certain day,’ where the 
meaning is ‘fix as a limit’ (ὁρίζει, RV ‘defineth’). 
So Berners’ /roissart, xxiv. ‘It was not long after 
but that the king came to his palace of West- 
minster and all his council was commanded to be 
there at a certain day limited’; Bradford, Plym. 
Plant. p. 82, ‘Their time limited them bcing ex- 
pired, they returned to the ship.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

LINE.—1. The word most freq. translated ‘line’ 
in AV ispkdworypkaw. The kawis a marking off 
or measuring line, as it is fully defined in Jer 3189, but 
is usually called simply the ‘line.’ It is especially 
the builder’s measuring line, as Zec 116 ‘TI am re- 
turned to Jerusalem with mercies: my house shall 
be built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line 
shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem’; and so it 
comes to be used of the line that marks off the part 
that is to be taken down and destroyed, as 2 Καὶ 218 
‘And I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of 
Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab,’ 


* Burgess (Votes on Heb, Pss) adopts the tr. ‘set a mark,’ 
and hag the interesting suggestion that the Israelites proposed 
to put God to the test: if He provides flesh in the wilderness, 
then we shall acknowledge Him ; somewhat ajiter the manner 
of Caliban— That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor; I 
will kneel to bim.’ 
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t.¢. the line that marked them off for their destrue- 
tion ; Is 2817 ‘Judgment also will I lay to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet’ (RV ‘And I 
will make judgement the line’); Is 344 ‘ the line of 
confusion.” Then the word comes into use meta- 
phorically for whatever goes by line or measure- 
ment, a rule of life: thus in Is 28! the drunkards 
of Ephraim mock Isaiah’s teaching as ‘precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, 
line upon line, here a little, and there a little,’ 
showing by their use of a series of monosyllables 
(zaw la-zaw, zaw la-zaw, kaw la-kaw, kaw la-kaw, 
zé'ér sham, zéér sham) both their drunkenness and 
their disgust. For the Eng. word here ef. Archbp. 
Hamilton’s Catechism (Mitchell’s ed. fol. v), ‘ For 
as ane biggare [= builder] can nocht make ane evin 
up wal without direction of his lyne, a mason can 
nocht heu ane evin aislair staine without directioun 
of his rewill, ane skyppar can nocht gyde his schip 
to gud hevin without direction of his compas, sa 
aman or ἃ woman can nocht ordour or gyd his 
lyif evin and strecht to the plesour of GoD with- 
out direction of his commandis.’ 


The only passage of difficulty is Ps 194 ‘Their line is gone 
out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.’ AVm suggests as alternative translations ‘their rule’ 
or ‘direction’; RV accepts the tr. of AV (which comes from 
the Gen.) without margin, The same verb is found with the 
measuring line in Ezk 473, and perhaps the majority of mod. 
expositors accept this tr., the meaning then being that the 
heavens send out their line to mark off and take possession of 
the whole earth, an idea suggested by the line of the horizon 
running round the earth. So Del., Per., De Witt, Kirkp., 
Kautzsch. But the oldest translators thought of the line as 
perhaps a bowstring that gives forth a sound. So LXX φθόγγος, 
Symm. ἦχος, Jer. and Vulg. sonus, Wyc. ‘soun,’ Cov. ‘ sounde,’ 
Dou. ‘sound,’ Segond retentissement, King ‘strain.’ Prac- 
tically the same meaning is got by Cheyne and Wellh. in 
another way. They read o9ip for Dip, and trans. ‘ their voice.’ 


They are not influenced, as some of the older expositors perhaps 
were, by Ro 1018, where St. Paul quotes the LXX and applies 
the words to the world-wide proclamation of the gospel. 


The only places in AV where saw is not tr¢ ‘line’ 
are Is 4415 ‘[carpenter’s] rule,’ where, however, RV 
gives ‘line’; and 187, where the Heb. 3p ‘13 is 
translated in AV ‘a nation meted out’ (lit. as AVm 
‘a nation of line line’) ; the context demands rather 
the active meaning ‘that meteth out,’ as RV 
(which, however, retains AV in marg.). Cheyne 
(EHapos, 3rd ser. vi. 455) criticizes AV as impossible 
and IV as barely possible. His own rendering is 
‘the strong strong nation’ (in SLOT ‘a nation of 
sinewy strength’), which is got by changing the 
MT into 17, a subst. formed after Arab. kuwwa, 
‘streneth’; and with that Skinner agrees. Ges. 
(Thes. s.v.) had suggested a distinct subst. 1p, and 
tr? ‘ gens robustissima, pr. roboris roboris,’ after the 
Arab. ; Buhl in the latest ed. (1899) of the Hand- 
wérterbuch adopts Ip sehnige Krafé with some 
hesitation. 

2. For San, see CorD. In Ps 16° ‘The lines are 
fallen unto me in pee places,’ the reference is 
to the portion marked off by the line or measuring 
cord. In Jos 175 the word is tr. ‘ portions,’ ‘ And 
there fell ten portions to Manasseh’ (IV ‘ parts,’ 
RVm ‘lines’). 3. yin is tr. ‘line’ only in 1 Καὶ 7*, 
‘a line of twelve cubits did compass either of them 
[the pillars] about.’ See Bann. 4. For nx (only 
Ezk 40°) see LAcE. 5. mpm Jos 2!% 2! the dine of 
searlet thread which Rahab bound in the window. 
It is Coverdale’s word here, who has ‘ excepte thou 
knyttest in the wyndowe the lyne of this rose- 
coloured rope’... ‘And she knyt the rose 
coloured lyne in the wyndowe.’ 6. ny, in Is 448 


sered, is in AV mistranslated ‘line,’ RV gives | 


‘pencil,’ RVm ‘red ochre.’ See PENCIL. 

In NT we have only 2Co 10° ‘not to boast in 
another man’s line of things made ready to our 
hand’ (ἐν ἀλλοτρίῳ κανόνι, AVm ‘rule,’ RV ‘in 


another’s province,’ RVm ‘Or dimit, Gr. measuring | by Wilkinson (Anc. Egyp. iii. 115, 116). 


rod’). The AY tr. is from the Gen. Bible, which 
explains it by saying, ‘God gave the whole worlde 
to the Apostles to preache in, so that Paul here 
meaneth by the line his porcion of the countre is 
where he preached.’ J. HASTINGS, 


LINEAGE.—Lk 23 only, ‘he was of the house 
and lineage of David’ (ἐξ οἴκου καὶ πατριᾶς, RV ‘ of 
the house and family’). Spenser uses the word in 
the same sense, #'Q I. 1. 5— 

‘So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 


She was In life and every vertuous lore, 
And by descent from royall lynage came.’ 


Cf. also Nut-Brown Maid (in Skeat’s Speciumens, Ὁ. 
107)— 
‘ Ye shal not nede further to drede, I wy] not disparage 
You, god defende, sith ye descende of so grete a lynage.’ 


Wyclif uses the word in the wider sense of kin- 
dred or tribe, as Ps 7911 ‘And all the lynagis of 
earthe schulen be blessid in hym’; 7851: ‘he 
chees not the lynage of Effraym. But he chees 
the lynage of Juda’; Rey 5° ‘a lioun of the lynage 
of Juda.’ J. HASTINGS, 

LINEN.—The manufacture of linen is an ex- 
tremely ancient art. The Egyptians attained 
proficiency in it at a very early time. To them 
Pliny ascribes the invention of weaving (vil. 56), 
and the honour is given by Athenzeus to Pathymias 
the Egyptian (225. ii.). Linen-weaving became a 
profitable calling, providing occupation for large 
numbers. Strabo (xvii, 41, p. 813) says that 
Panopolis, or Chemmis, was inhabited by linen- 
weavers. Judging by the representations that 
have been preserved, the implements used must 
have been comparatively rude; but cloth of very 
fine quality was produced with them. So delicate 
indeed were certain fabrics that they were described 
as ‘woven air.’ Specimens of Egyptian work in 
the form of corselets are mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii. 182, iii. 47), one dedicated by Amasis to 
Minerva in Lindus, the other sent by him to the 
Lacedemonians, ‘made of linen, with many figures 
of animals inwrought and adorned with gold and 
cotton wool’; and he notes that ‘each thread, 
though very fine, contained 360 threads all dis- 
tinct.’ Egyptian fine linen, yarn, and embroidered 
work were widely prized, and reckoned superior to 
those of any other country: Four qualities of 
Egyptian linen are specified by Pliny (xix. ὁ, 1), 
viz. Tanitic, Pelusiac, Butine, and Tentyritic. A 
large export trade was carried on to Arabia and 
India. 

The Egyptian priests wore linen clothes, and 
according to Herodotus (ii. 37) were not allowed to 
wear anything else. But Pliny (xix. 8) says that 
although they used linen they preferred cotton 
robes ; and the Rosetta Stone mentions ‘cotton 
garments’ provided for the use of the temples. It 
is most probable that the undergarments were 
always of linen, while robes of cotton worn over 
them would have to be left outside the temples. 
Linen was regarded as fresh and cool in a hot 
climate, with a tendency to keep the body clean. 
This, with the religious prejudice requiring linen 
only to be worn in the temples, may account for 
the belief that the priests were prohibited from 
ever wearing anything else. When the worship of 
Isis was introduced into Greece and Rome (Plut. 
de Is. v. 3) the same customs as to priestly dress 
were adopted (Wilk. Anc. Lgyp. iii. 117). 

Great quantities of linen were employed in 
wrapping the mummies of the dead (Herod. ii. 86), 
The bandages used for this purpose were invariably 
of linen. ‘This has been demonstrated by a series 
of careful microscopic examinations well described 
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was never used in this way, because of a belief 
that it tended to breed worms which would destroy 
the body. The poor might wear cotton garments 
in life, provided their mummies were wrapped in 
linen after death. Linen was used for both men 
and animals, and sometimes the bandages were as 
much as 1000 yards in length (Wilk. ἐδ. 111. 484). 

The influence of Egypt on Israel is seen perhaps 
in the prominence given to linen in the furniture 
of the tabernacle and in the dress of the priests. 
The trade with Egypt was maintained (Pr 71°), and 
the material was highly prized by the neighbour- 
ing Tyrians (Ezk 27"). Flax was early cultivated 
in Palestine (Jos 2%), but the native industry in 
linen, as in other woven stuffs, was chiefly confined 
to the women of the household. The finer kinds 
were brought from abroad. 

The terms used for ‘linen’ in Scripture are— 

1. 3. ww, a2. As a mark of distinction Pharaoh 
clothed Joseph in linen garments (vy), from which 
we may infer that linen formed part of the ordinary 
dress of royal, or at least eminent persons (Gn 
4132, Shésh corresponds in form with the Arab 
shash, a fine muslin, made of cotton, and much 
used to guard against mosquitoes and sand-flies. 
Linen is, however, here intended. Shésh is some- 
times used as the equivalent of dad (13), about 
which there is no doubt (cf. Ex 28° 47 39%, Ly 16%). 
Shésh appears to be the more general term. It is 
used for the offerings brought by the people (Ex 
254); the materials used in the hangings of the 
tabernacle (Ex 261 & 279 et 35, 36. 38); the finery 
of women (Pr 31”, AV ‘silk,’ Ezk 161 13) and the 
cloth of sails (izk 27’), as well as for the various 
garments of the priests (Ex 285° 39% Sete), Tn 
Ezk 16% we have the peculiar form ‘ww; this is 
probably due to proximity to the similarly sound- 
ing wh. 

"3 is used exclusively of articles of dress, and 
principally of the holy garments of the priests 
(Ex 28%? 3978, Ly 6! 164*-), ΤῊ 18 2918 the priests 
are designated as persons that wear a linen (6a) 
ephod. Samuel, as a child, engaged in religious 
service, was girded with a linen ephod (1 8 2%). 
David in his dance before the Lord was similarly 
girded (28 614,1 Ch 155. The man wearing linen 
garments is chosen for special work (Ezk 95:5. ἢ 
107: 7); and the great figure in the vision by the 
river Hiddekel wears similar attire (Dn 105 125. ἡ), 
It appears therefore that dad is restricted to uses 
that are of a religious character. 

The distinction between shésh and bad cannot be 
indicated with certainty. In the phrase ‘dad of fine 
twined shésh’ (Ex 39°), the latter term evidently 
means the thread of which the cloth is woven. 
This suggests that while dad is used only for the 
eloth, shésh is applied indifferently, now to the 
thread and now to the woven stuti. Abarbanel 
(on Ex 25) says that bad was a single tliread, and 
shésh (Heb.=6) was formed by twisting together 
six single threads. But this seems in contradiction 
to the above. 

3. paz, LXX βύσσος, is from the root p33, to be 
white, still heard in the Arab bas used for native 
linen. Of Aramean origin, it was used specially 
for the Syrian byssus (Gesenius). In zk 27" it is 
distinguished from Egyptian shésh (cf. ν.ἢ), but 
elsewhere the distinction is ignored (cf. 2 Ch 3%, 
Ex 26%), Targum Onkelos gives δὴ as the equiva- 
lent of shésh. Biz is the name given to linen, in 
which the house of Ashbea attained eminence as 
workers (1 Ch 431, cf. 2 Ch 24), of which David’s 
robe was made (1 Ch 15%"), of which the veil of the 
temple was woven (2 Ch 34), and with which the 
Levite singers in the temple were clothed (2 Ch 5%). 
Of this were also the cords which fastened the 
hangings in the king’s gardens at Shushan the 
palace (Est 1°). Mordecai’s dress when he went 
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out from the king was of fine linen (diz) and 
purple (Est 8%, ef. Lk 16). The Syrian trade 
with Tyre included ‘purple and embroidered work 
and b#z’ (Ezk 2116). Josephus takes byssus as the 
equivalent of both shésh and bad, describing the 
otierings of the Israelites in the wilderness for the 
tabernacle as byssus of flax (Ant. vi. 1), the hang- 
ings for the tabernacle as sindon of byssus (16. 2), 
and the priests’ drawers and vestments as byssus. 
The vestment, he says, was called chethone (1253), 
which denotes linen (ὦ, VI. 1.2). This corresponds 
closely with the Arab kittdn, the common name 
for linen stufis, The presumption of the mystie 
Babylon is shown by her arraying herself in fine 
linen (byssus), the fitting dress of the Lamb’s 
wife, since it symbolizes ‘the righteousness of 
the saints’ (Rev 186 19%), Such raiment also is 
congruous with the character of those who follow 
him who is called the Faithful and True (vd. 1914). 

4, nev (or ny») is a general term; applied to the 
plant (Jos 2°), to the raw material (Jg 154, Pr 311), 
to heckled flax (Is 19°), to threads in a mixed web 
(Dt 22"), to cloth (Lv 13*7*-), to the prophet’s 
girdle (Jer 131), to a measuring-line (Τὶς 40°), and 
to the sacred garments of the priests (zk 4427-1), 
see FLAX. 

8. 10, an article of fine stuff, of domestic manu- 
facture (Pr 31™), and highly esteemed as a luxury 
(Is 3%). The oy of Samson’s challenge to the 
Philistines (Jg 143. 13) were wrappers ‘worn as an 
outer garment,’ or ‘as a night wrapper on the 
naked body.’ They were sometimes used as 
curtains (Mishna, /oma iii, 4), and also as 
shrouds (Talm. Jerus., Kidaim ix. fol. 32°). For 
these purposes sheets of considerable size would be 
necessary (Moore, Judges, ὧν loc.). With this the 
Greek σινδών corresponds. It is the linen cloth or 
dress in which the young man wrapped himself 
(Mk 14%), and again it is a winding-sheet (Mt 27°, 
Mk 15%, Lk 2553). 

6. pox (AV ‘fine linen,’ RV ‘yarn,’ Pr 7"), by 
a Syriacism for pes from an unused root joys ‘to 
bind together’ (Gesenius). With this may be com- 
pared the Arab ’wsun, ‘tent ropes.’ The fine 
thread or yarn of Egypt was most probably linen. 
That the ornamentation of coverings or tapestry 
for which it was used is here intended, is supported 
by the renderings of LXX and the Vulgate, which 
are ἀμφίταποι and picte tapctes respectively. 

%. ὀθόνη (Ac 10" 115) is the sheet let down from 
heaven in St. Peter’s vision; while ὀθόνια (Jn 101 
205: & 7) are the strips of cloth with which the body 
was bound, after being wrapped in the cwdwy». 

8. A coarse cloth made of unbleached flax, 
ὠμόλινον, was worn by the poorer classes (Sir 40°). 

A combination of anima! and vegetable products 
in dress was prohibited to the Israelites. A kind 
of cloth was sometimes made of which the woof 
was cotton and the warp linen (Julius Pollux, 
Onom. vil. 17. Quoted by Wilk. Anc. Egyp. iil. 
118). Such may have been royy (LXX κίβδηλον), a 
word of obscure origin, but denoting a mixed stuff 
of wool and linen (Ly 1913, ef. Dt 224), 

Linen Yarn.—n)pp, spp (1 K 10%, 2 Ch 1%). For 
mikweh Buxtorf gives netum filatim quod m 
Zigypto magni usus et pretii. He notes, how- 
ever, that on 1 K 10% R. Sal. ἐδὲ accipit ΠῚ. pro 
mor, collectione, congregatione vectigalis. WV 
renders in each case ‘drove.’ Perhaps the text 
is corrupt. LXX B has for mp ἐκ Oexobe, ‘from 
Tekoa,’ Luc. ἐκ Kod, Vulg. de Coa, Winckler 
(Alttest. Untersuch. 168 ff., cf. Altorvent. Forsch. 
i, 28), followed by Hommel and others, finds here 
a reference to Kué ({.6. Cilicia). 


Lirerarure.—Wilkinson, dane. Egyptians, iii, 115-128, 484; 


Ilerodotus, ii. 36, 86, 182, iii. 47; Josephus, Ant. In. vi. 1, vii. 
1, 2; Schroeder, de Vest. Mul, pp- 339, 361, ete.; Hartmann, 
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LINTEL.—See Hovss in vol. ii. p. 434°. 


_ LINUS (Afvos).—One of the Christians who 
joined with Eubulus, Pudens, and Claudia in a 
salutation at the end of 2 Ti. This Epistle was 
written from Rome, and it is generally allowed 
that this Linus is identical with one of the first 
bishops of Rome. The identification goes back to 
Trenzeus (6. Her. 111. 111. 3). It is considered that 
he was, if we omit St. Peter’s name, the first bishop 
of Rome, though Tertullian (de Prescr. 32) implies 
that Clement was the first. Nothing is really 
known of his life and episcopate, which Eus. (#4 
ili. 13) says lasted twelve years. Many questions 
have been raised about him: for instance, as to 
whether he was bishop before St. Peter’s death 
or not, and whether he may not have been con- 
temporary with Clement, and have exercised his 
office as bishop of the Gentile Christians only, 
whilst perhaps Clement was bishop of the Jewish 
Christians. The date of his episcopate has been 
variously given, the extreme limits being A.D. 
56-67 and A.D. 68-80. Harnack, in his latest work, 
dates the episcopate of Linus A.D. 64-76. It is 
asserted in the Greek Menwa that he was one of the 
Seventy. Various works are ascribed to him, but 
without foundation: (1) the acts of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; (2) an account of St. Peter’s controversy 
with Simon Magus; and (3) certain decrees in 
which he ordered women to appear in church 
with covered heads. He is commemorated in the 
Roman Service books on Sept. 23, where the 
following account is given of him :— 

‘Thé pontiff Linus, who was born at Volterra, in Etruria, was 
the first ruler of the Church after Peter. His faith and holiness 
were so great that he not only cast out devils, but also restored 
the dead to life. He wrote the history of St. Peter, and in 
particular of his opposition to Simon Magus. He ordered that 
no women should appear in church unveiled. He was beheaded, 
because of his adherence to the Christian faith, by the order of 
Saturninus, whose daughter he had set free from demoniacal 
possession. He was buried in the Vatican, near the Prince of 
the Apostles, on Sept. 23. He was bishop for eleven years, 
two months, and twenty-three days, during which he consecrated 
or ordained (on two occasions in December) fifteen bishops 
and eighteen priests’ (Brev. Rom.). 


LITERATURE. — Pearson, De serie et successione primorum 
Rome Episcoporum (1688); Lightfoot, St. Clement of Rome 
(1890); Harnack, Die Chronologie der Altchristlichen Litteratur 
(1897); Duchesne, Liber Pontijicaivs, i. (1884-86). 

H, A. REDPATH. 

LION.—1. The generic name for lion is "dri 
or ΠΝ ’aryéh, pl. ox 'drayim and nv ’drdyéth. 
This word is used literally (Jg 14° 8 ete.), of figures 
(1 K 7” ete.), in comparison (Gn 49°, Nu 255 etc.), 
metaphorically (Gn 49°, Nah 213 ete.). 2. vas 
képhir, is the young lion (Jg 14° ete.). 3. a gir, 
"ia gér, signifies whelp or cub in general. It is 
applied to the young of pia tannin (La 4%, AV 
‘sea monsters,’ RV ‘jackals’; preferably, in our 
opinion, wolves. See DRAGON, 4). It is usually 
applied to lions’ cubs (Gn 49°, Ezk 1953 etc. In 
the latter passage the distinction between gtr 
and képhir is clearly brought out). It is used 
metaphorically, for the Babylonians (Jer 51%*) and 
the Assyrians (Nah 24-1), for Judah (Gn 49%), 
for Dan (Dt, 33%), and for the Israelites (Ezk 19? 
etc.). 4 x2) lab? and 32) lébiyyah, cognate with 
the Arab. dabwah, labudh, labiah, or labath. 
They are poetic forms in Heb. (Gn 49° ete.). The 
masculine ending is paralleled by ’&thén=she-ass, 
rdhel=ewe, and ‘ez=she-goat. There are numer- 
ous parallels in the Arab. 5. wb layish, is a 
poetical word for the lion, possibly derived from 
the idea of his courage and strength (Is 30° etc.). 
Its Arab. equivalent is /aith, evidently the same 
as the Aram. n> and the Greek dis (Hom. JI. xi. 
239, xv. 275). 6. ιν shahal, is another poetical 
epithet of the lion, derived from his roaring (Job 
4 etc.) 7. powvia béné-shahaz, is tr. ‘lion’s 
whelps’ (Job 285, RV ‘proud beasts,’ m. ‘sons 
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of pride’). The same word is tr? (RV Job 41%) 
‘sons [AV ‘ children’] of pride.’ Undoubtedly this 
is the correct tr., being figurative for the more 
noble beasts of prey. In the first passage, after 
the general expression ‘sons of pride,’ comes the 
specification of the lion as one of the noble beasts. 
There are about four hundred words in Arab. for 
the lion. Most of them are attributives. It is 
very common to give the name Asad=‘ lion’ to 
boys, as a prophecy of their prowess. This name 
and that of other strong animals, as the leopard 
and the wol/, are given to some boys, born after the 
death of an older brother, in the hope that the 
strength of the animal will inhere in him, and so 
his life may be preserved. As there is abundant evi- 
dence that lions were common in Greece as late as 
the times of Xerxes, so we learn from the OT that 
they were numerous in Palestine in ancient times. 
They made their dens in the thickets (Jer 47 etc. ), 
forests (Jer 5° etc.), mountains (Ca 48, Ezk 19%). 
The ‘swelling of the Jordan,’ ὁ.6. the fringe of 
thickets between its upper and lower banks, was 
among the favourite haunts of the lion (Jer 49! 
50", Zee 118). Reland (Pal. i. 274) says that they 
were found here as late as the end of the 12th cent. 
They are met with even now in Mesopotamia. The 
lion of Palestine was probably the one described 
by Pliny (vill. 18); ‘the body 15 shorter and more 
compact, and the mane more crisp and curly.’ 
This sort is the same as that found in Persia and 
Mesopotamia, and figured on the Assyrian monu- 
ments. Layard, however, says that he has seen lions 
in Mesopotamia with long black manes (Nin. and 
Bab. 487). It would seem that the lions of Pales- 
tine were less formidable beasts than those of 
Africa, as shepherds sometimes attacked them 
single-handed (1 5. 179%), Samson rent one in 
twain (Jg 148), Amos says, ‘as the shepherd 
taketh out of the mouth of the lion two legs or 
a piece of an ear’ (312). Lions were sometimes 
sent as a scourge to the people (2 Καὶ 17® etc.). 
They often attacked and devoured men (1 K 134 
etc.; ef. Ps 2217 (7), where Aquila is now known to 
have read 189). They were hunted. by driving them 
with loud shouts into pits or nets (Is 314, Ezk 19* 8). 
The passage telling of the exploit of Benaiah 
(2S 23%) reads ayio Ὁ ΤΙΝ nay. AV text tr. 
‘slew two lionlike men (m. ‘lions of God,’ RV 
[supplying "32, after LXX] ‘ the fwo sons of Ariel ἢ 
of Moab.’ We read also that ‘he slew a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow.’ Oriental monarchs 
had pits of lions (Dn 6’), the animals being used as 
executioners, but not for combats with other 
animals or with gladiators, as among the Romans. 

The qualities of the lion alluded to in Scripture 
are (1) his royal power and strength (Gn 49%, 
Pr 30”). In this respect he was the type of Christ, 
‘the Lion of the Tribe of Judah’ (Rev 55). Lions 
were sculptured on the temple and king’s house 
(1 K 729-36 101% 2), The castle of ‘Trakel-Amir in 
Gilead has lions carved on its face. (2) His 
courage (Pr 281 ete.). (3) His cruelty (Ps 22% etc.), 
compared with the malignity of Satan (1 P 5%). 

Four words express the voice of the lion. 4. ay¥ 
sh@ag ( 145 etc.), the true roar of the roaming 
lion seeking its prey (1 P 58). This is also used of 
the thunder (Job 374). 2. om na@ham, the savage 
yell with which he lays hold of his victim (Is 5*).* 
3. 439 Adgdh, the angry growl, when an attempt 
is made to dispossess him of his prey (Is 31%). 
4, τῶν n@ar, the imperfect roar or growl of the 
whelps (Jer 518), This term is used in Syriac to 
express the braying of asses and tlie gurgling of 
camels. 

There are six words employed to denote the 


* W.R. Smith (Prophets1, 129, 243) reckons sha’ag the roar 
at the moment of the spring, nadham the growl with which the 
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attitudes and movements of the lion. 4. pai rdbaz 
= Arab. rabad, signifies to crouch (Ezk 19%), 
awaiting his victim. So sin is represented as 
lying (p25) at the door, 2.¢e. crouching (as in RV) 
as a wild beast, ready to spring (Gn 47). 2. 8. 4. 
In Job 38” it is said 3: ον Π91 sagt nisiypa anes. 
The three roots noy shdhah, 2%: ydshab, and τῆς 
‘arab, may all indicate the same act, the ambush 
of a beast of prey. But as wathab, which is the 
Arab. cognate of ydshab, means to spring, as well 
as to crouch or sit, perhaps the passage may refer 
to a habit of the lion, which is to crouch, then to 
spring, and, if he fails to reach his prey by one or 
two bounds, to crouch again. Ydshoht would 
express the lying in covert, yéshédd@ the spring, 
and’dareb the disappointed crouch, awaiting another 
victim. 5. ὥρη rdmas expresses the prowling (lit. 
creeping : see CREEPING THINGS) of wild beasts 
in search of their prey (Ps 104%), 6. ΡῈ] zinnéh 
expresses the fatal leap by which the lion bears 
down his victim (Dt 33% only). G. E. Post. 


LIP (nay, xetAos).—In addition to its literal 
sense, the word spy means ‘language’ (Gn 11}, 
Ps 81°), ‘ bank,’ ‘shore,’ ‘edge,’ ‘side,’ etc. (Gn 415, 
Ex 25 14° etc.). In the Bible, the ‘opening of 
the lips’ is so constantly used as the equivalent 
of speech that the lips come to be regarded as an 
originating independent centre of life and conduct. 
Thus we have the ‘lip of truth’ Pr 1219, ‘lying 
lips’ Ps 3118, ‘burning lips’ Pr 26%; and this 
figurative use of ‘lips’ is associated with other 
figures belonging to ceremonial and sacrifices, such 
as ‘uncircumcised lips’ Ex 6), ‘unclean lips’ 
Is 6°, ‘calves of the lips’ Hos 14%. For ‘fruit of 
the lips’ see FRuItT. 

Orientalisms.—In the intolerable and incurable 
sorrow referred to in Ezk 24/72, the lips are not 
to be covered as in the time of ordinary bereave- 
ment. The word tr? ‘lips’ here means the mous- 
tache and beard, that 15, the lower part of the 
face. It is still the Oriental custom in the house 
of mourning for the bereaved father or husband 
to put the hand or part of the head-dress or cloak 
over the mouth, to indicate that he is stricken of 
God, and has not a word to say.* Also after 
telling about some hard experience of sickness 
and privation in the family, often brought on by 
dirt and indolence, it is customary to lay the hand 
on the mouth and look up, as much as to say, 
‘God’s will be done’ (cf. Ps 397, Is 475, Mic 37). 

‘Grace is poured into thy lips’ (Ps 457). This 
is illustrated by the Oriental way of drinking 
water from the mouth or short spout of the hand- 
jar without touching it with the lips. The head 
is thrown back, and the jar held from 6 in. to 
a foot above the face, while the water is poured 
gently into the open mouth and swallowed in a 
continuous stream. 

‘This people with their lips do honour me’ 
(Is 29%, Mt 15°). In addition to the ordinary 
meaning of empty words, there may be a reference 
to the Jewish custom of putting the tassel of the 
tallith to the lips during worship as a sign that 
the law is accepted, not merely as a duty of 
obedience, but as an enthusiastic preference of 
the heart. Putting the hand to the lips was also 
an act in astral worship (Job 317), and is seen in 
the ordinary form of Oriental salutations. 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

LIST.—To ‘list’ (from Anglo-Sax. /wst = pleasure) 
is to desire, to choose. The earliest use was impers., 
as Piers Plowman, 165—‘ With posternes in pryvytie 
to pasen when hem liste’; so Mt 20% Tind. ‘Ys it 
not lawfull for me to do as me listeth with myne 

*Schwally (Leben nach dem Tode, p. 16) thinks that the 


covering of the beard in mourning was originally a milder 
substitute for cutting it off, 
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awne?’ and Tind. }Vorks, 1. 106, ‘ For where riches 
are, there goeth it after the common proverb, He 
that hath money hath what him listeth.’ The 
word is used once in AV as tr. of βούλομαι (Ja 83), 
and thrice of θέλω (Mt 17", Mk 913, Jn 3°), always 
personally. Cf. Fuller, Holy State, ‘The Good 
Wife,’ ‘Her children, though many in number, are 
none in noyse, steering them with a look whither 
she listeth’; and Knox, Hist. 374, ‘You forget 
your selfe (said one) you are not in the Pulpit.. I 
ara in the place (said the other) where I am com- 
manded in my conscience to speake the truth: and 
therefore the truth I speak, impugne it who so 
lists.’ The subst. was also in common use till later 
than 1611. North, Plutarch, p. 876 (‘Cicero’), has 
‘He would ever be fleering and gibing at those that 
tooke Pompeys part, though he had no list himselfe 
to be merrie’; and often in Bunyan, as HW, p. 154, 
‘for your Cordial I have no list thereto.” The word 
still survives in listless. J. HASTINGS. 


LITTER (τῷ Nu 7°, pl. oss Is 66° [all]).*— 
This was probably a wooden construction resem- 
bling a small ambulance waggon, having, instead 
of wheels, two shafts projecting at each end, be- 
tween which a mule was yoked before and behind. 
The frame was furnished with a mattress and 
pillows, and four posts at the corners supported 
an awning with a movable screen around tlic 
sides, for protection against the sun and dust. 
Solomon’s chariot (RV ‘palanquin’), Ca 3° (jim»x 
‘appiryon, perhaps the Gr. φορεῖον ; see Driver, 
LOT® 449), would be of the same form, but with 
silver pillars supporting the awning of silk or fine 
linen. The Arabs use a word of Persian origin, 
takht-rawin, meaning a movable bed or couch for 
the journey. See HORSE-LITTER. 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

LIVELY.—1. The mod. meaning fill of life, 
brisk, is found in Ex 1”, Ps 38%, Wis 7%. Cf. 
Adams on 2P 19 ‘Paul calls it [sin] an old man 
—Put off the old man, Eph 4°*—above 5000 years 
old, and yet it is not only alive, but lively and 
lusty to this day’; and Rhem. NT, p. 215, ‘ Ter- 
tullian also reporteth, that at Rome being cast 
into a barrel of hote boiling oile he came forth 
more pure and fresher or livelier, then he went 
in.’ 2. But ‘lively’ once was a synonym for ‘ liv- 
ing.’ In 1P 2! Christ is described as ‘a living 
stone,’ and in the next verse the translators of 
AV speak of Christians as ‘lively stones,’ the Gr. 
being the same, carrying out their rule to introduce 
variety into the language. ‘The occurrences of 
‘lively ’=diving in AV are Ac 7* ‘the lively oracles,’ 
1 P 15 ‘a lively hope,’ 2° ‘lively stones.’ The Greek 
is always the pres. ptcp. of ζάω to live, and RV 
gives always ‘living.’ Cf. Ja 133 Gen. (1557), ‘ he 
is like unto a man, that beholdeth his lyvely face 
in a glasse’ (changed in 1560 to ‘his natural face’) ; 
He 4:3 Rhem. ‘The word of God is lively and forc- 
ible, and more persing than any two-edged sword’ ; 
AXXIX Articles, 1571, Art. xii. ‘Albeit that good 
workes, which are the fruites of fayth, and folowe 
after iustification, can not put away our sinnes, 
and endure the severitie of God’s iudgement: yet 
are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christe, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively 
fayth, in so muche that by them, a lively fayth 
may be as evidently knowen, as a tree discerned 
by the fruit.’ So Knox speaks of Christ as ‘ the 


* The etymology of the word 3¥, which is found also in the 
Targ., is uncertain. Six S¥ nbay (EV ‘covered waggons’) 
formed part of the offering of the ‘ princes’ (Nu 78). Day 
are named 88 one of the means of conveyance by which the 
dispersed Israelites are to be brought back (Is 6620), In the 
first passage LXX has ὡμάξως λαμπηνικᾶς, Vulg. plaustra iecta ; 
in the second, LXX ἐν λαμπήναις, Vulg. in lecticis. Kautzsch 
translates in Nu by wberdeckte Wagen (Siegiried-Stade, Kutsch= 


! wagen), and in Is by Sdnfte (so also Siegfried-Stade), 
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lively bread’ (Works, tii. 73, 266), and as ‘the 
fountain of lively water’ (111, 441). Still more 
clearly, Judgement of Synode at Dort, p. 38, ‘as 
for the will, hee infuseth new qualities into it, 
and maketh it of a dead heart lively, and of an 
evill good, of a nilling willing, of a stubborne 
buxome.’ Fuller has a surprising example in Holy 
Warre, iti. 19—* About the year 1160, Peter Waldo, 
a merchant of Lyons, rich in substance and learning 
(for a lay man), was walking and talking with his 
friends, when one of them suddenly fell down dead, 
which lively spectacle of man’s mortality so im- 
pressed tlie soul of this Waldo, that instantly he 
resolved on a strict reformation of his life.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

LIVER (122 £abéd, prob. ‘ the heavy organ of the 
body par cacellence,’ see Gesenius, Thes. s.v.3 LXX 
firap).—1. In the case of every animal offered in 
sacrifice a special sacredness attached to certain 
fatty parts of the viscera, among which we find, in 
eleven passages of the Priests’ Code, ‘ the yéthereth 
(nny, EV ‘caul’) of (7p) the liver’ or ‘which is 
upon (by) the liver’ (Ex 2918. 22, Ly 3% 10-15 49 et¢,), 
The evident sense of the words prevents us from 
following the LXX and Josephus (Ané. III. ix. 2 
[ed. Niese, 228], σὺν τῷ λοβῷ τοῦ ἥπατος) in re- 
garding the ydthereth as one of the lobes of 
the liver itself. Etymologically the word denotes 
‘that which remains over,’ ‘exeess,’ hence ex- 
crescence or appendage (cf. Kautzsch - Socin’s 
rendering Anhingsel). It most probably, there- 
fore, is the technical name for ‘the fatty mass 
at the opening of the liver, which reaches to the 
kidneys and becomes visible upon the removal of 
the “lesser omentum” or membrane extending 
from the fissures of the liver to the curve of the 
stomach’ (Driver and White’s Leviticus, p. 65, in 
Haupt’s ‘Polychrome Bible’; see also illustr. 
facing p. 4, and cf. the technical exposition by 
Professor Reichert in Dillmann, apud Ly 35). 
This peculiar sanctity of the visceral fat is to be 
explained by the fact that the liver and kidneys, 
with the fat surrounding them, were regarded by 
the Semitic races as being, with the blood, the seat 
of life (for fuller exposition and reff. see art. 
KIDNEYS, and W. R. Smith, RS? 379f.). Hence 
to have an arrow pierce the liver (Pr 73) or the 
reins (Job 161%), is to receive one’s death-wound. 

2. Like the kidneys, the liver was also regarded 
ag an important seat of emotion (οἵ, Assyr. 
kabittu, ‘liver,’ ‘disposition,’ ‘feeling.’ Muss- 
Arnolt, Assy. Dict.). Hence a Hebrew poet 
could thus express the bitterness of his sorrow: 
‘Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are 
troubled, my liver (122)* is poured upon the earth ; 
for the destruction of the daughter of my people’ 
(La 911), 

3. The prophet Ezekiel represents Nebuchad- 
nezzar as standing ‘at the parting of the ways’ 
that led to Jerusalem and to ‘Rabbah of the 
children of Ammon,’ and having recourse to three 
forms of divination : ‘He shook the arrows to and 
fro (so RV improving on AV), he consulted the 
teraphim, he looked in the liver’ (Ezk 21?! (Heb. 261), ἢ 
The last-named, the inspection of the liver of the 
sacrificial victims, was a mode of divination much 
affected by the Chaldean seers—by whom a com- 


* But the Gr. and Syr. Versions read ‘325 ‘my glory’=‘my 
soul’ (cf. Ps 169 ete.). Conversely the LXX read "333 τὰ 
ἡπτατά wou for 333 in Gn 496, They also make Dayid’s wife 
put a goat’s liver (reading 123 for 7°33 of MT) in his bed in the 
incident recorded in 1 5 1915m | 

f On this passage see, further, Wellhausen, Reste Arab. 
Hetdentums?, 188 f., and W. BR. Smith, Journ. of Philol. xiii. 
278. 
divination referred to, the meaning of the passage being | 
simply that the king casts lots before the image of a god | 
and couples with this an act of sacrifice. But why the special | 
allusion to the aver? Cf. Bertholet and Davidson, ad loe. 


plete set of rules of interpretation was drawn up 
(see Lenormant, Za Divination, etc., chez les 
Chaldéens)\—as also by the Greeks of the post- 
Homeric age (Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Greek Antigs. p. 259) and the Etrurians, from 
whom the practice passed to the Romans (cf. art. 
DIVINATION in this Dictionary, vol. i. p. 0210), 
Another magical use of the liver (in this case 
that of a fish) is found in the well-known incident 
in the story of Tobit (64 83), 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

LIVING.—In NT βίος means either * (1) this 
present existence, when AV and RV translate by 
‘life,’ or else (2) the means by which this present 
existence is sustained, when, with one exception, 
AV and RV translate by ‘living.’ Thus (1) Lk 813 
‘pleasures of this life’; 1 Ti 2? ‘that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable hfe’ (RV ‘a tranquil 
and quiet life’); 2 ΤΊ 24 ‘the affairs of this life’ ; 
and 1Jn 216 ‘the pride of life’ (RV ‘the vain- 
glory of life’). (2) Mk 12* (|| Lk 214) ‘she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living’; Lk 8533. ‘which had spent all her living 
upon physicians’; 1512 ‘he divided unto them his 
living’; 15° * which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots.’ The exception is 1 Jn 3” ‘whoso hath 
this world’s good’ (τὸν βίον τοῦ κόσμου, RV “ the 
world’s goods’): see GOOD, vol. 11. p. 229%. Once 
the subst. ‘living’ occurs in the Apoer., when it is 
the tr. of ζωή, Sir 41 ‘ Defraud not the poor of his 
living’ (τὴν ζωὴν τοῦ πτωχοῦ μὴ drogrephoys). 

For ‘living’ in the sense of ‘ livelihood’ οἵ. Pr. 
Bk. Catechism, ‘My duty toward my neighbour 
is... to learn and labour truly to get mine own 
living’; and Shaks. As You Like J, τι. tii. 33— 

* What! wouldst thou have me go and beg my food, 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

LIVING CREATURE.—The translation (AV and 
RV) of wy hayyah, in Ezk t+ (chs. 1. 3. 10) and 
of ζῷον (the LXX equivalent in Ezk) in Rev (chs. 
4.5. 6. 7. 14. 15. 19) according to RV (AV ‘ beast’). 
Hayyah is in LXX most commonly rendered by 
θηρίον, With emphasis on the wild or the bestial ; 
when it is rendered by {@or (never in LXX used 
of man) the emphasis is on life, but not reasoning 
life, see ἄλογα, Wis 11": it is thus, like animal, 
contrasted with man. In NT the same dis- 
tinctions obtain: Rev 6° ‘to kill... by means 
of the beasts’ (θηρίων); 13! ‘the beast’ (θηρίον) ; 
He 13" the sacrificial ¢ga, and 2 P 912 (Jude 10) 
τὰ ἄλογα wea, the unreasoning living creatures. 

The hayyah of Ezk and the ζῷον of Rev are of 
that composite creature form known as clierubic 
(Ezk 10”), partly human, partly animal, and 
always with wings. (See the representations of 
cherubie forms in Riehm’s Handworterbuch, i. 267, 
including a hypothetical construction of the Ezekiel 
cherub-chariot ; see also the figures given at the 
end of the article ‘Cherubim’ in Kitto’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia). Such forms were ‘deeply rooted in 
aneient religious symbolism,’ and belong to the 
‘common cycle of Oriental tradition.’ They were 
conceived as symbols of the divine attributes 
rather than as representations of actual beings. 
The idea seems to have been a combination of the 
intellect of man with the physical foree and alert- 
ness of the animal for the purpose of bearing up 
or attending upon deity or guarding what was 
sacred. (See CHERUBIM). The winged human- 
headed bulls of the Assyrian monuments may be 
regarded as the staple of these composite forma- 
tions; but, whether or not the ‘apparent corre- 


Wellh. maintains that there are not three forms of | spondences in non-Semitic mythologies are perhaps 


* Omitting with edd. 1 P 43, ; 
t On ‘living creature’ as the tra of 7°] WD] etc., see art, 
CREATURE, ad init. 
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deceptive’ (Cheyne), it is difficult to class in an 
entirely different category the sphinxes of Egypt 
and of Greece and the gryphons of Teutonic fable. 

While the representations of the nature and 
functions of the ‘living creatures’ in Ezk and 
Rev are closely allied, there are marked differ- 
ences. In Ezk the four creatures have each four 
heads, looking four different ways, the face of a 


man being in front, and the faces of animals on 


the three remaining sides: in Rev three creatures 
oa 


out of the four are like animals, and only one has | 


the face of a man (47). In both (whether μόσχος 


must be a calf or may be an ox) the animals are | 


the same, and in both therefore we have the 
intelligence of the man, the sovereignty of the 
lion, the strength of the ox, and the swiftness of 
the eagle. (Cf. Schultz, OL Theology, ii. 236). 
In Ezk each has four wings, in Rev six wings. 
In Ezk 1 the wheel accompanying each creature 
and containing its spirit has its felloes full of eyes 
(118): in Rev the creatures themselves are full of 
eyes (aS apparently in Ezk 10", where the wheels 
and the bodies are confused). In Ezk their 
function is that of unitedly bearing in one 
direction or another the firmament and, above 
that, the throne, with the manifestation of 
Jehovah upon it: in Hey the throne is im- 
movable, and the function of the four living 
creatures is that of choregi leading and concluding 
the various portions of the unceasing hymn of 
adoration (4° 5 44); their position being somewhat 
enigmatically described as ἐν μέσῳ τοῦ θρόνου καὶ 
κύκλῳ τοῦ θρόνου (4°), ‘in the midst of the throne and 
around the throne,’ the first part of which may 
possibly mean that they supported the throne 
on each of its sides, or may be some original con- 
fusion or early corruption due to the retention or 
insertion of the simple καὶ ἐν τῷ μέσῳ of Ezk 1, 
The symbolic, imaginary, and variable (cf. Ezk 
4118 two faces) figures of Ezk became, by easy 
transference, before the date of the Book of 
Enoch, simply an order of angels, as did the 
wheels likewise. In that book we read (0119) of 
the ‘host of God, the Cherubim, Seraphim (per- 
haps= princes), and Ophanim (wheels), and all the 
angels of power,’ etc. At ch, 40 we are intro- 
duced to ‘four presences’ (i.e. four angels of the 
Presence), different from (¢.¢. higher than) those 
that sleep not (2.e. those that unccasmegly bless 
the Lord of spirits, saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is 
the Lord of spirits: He flleth the earth with 
spirits’): and these four presences, ‘angels of the 
Lord of spirits,’ are Michacl, the merciful ; 
Raphael, the healer; Gabriel, the mighty; and 
Phanuel, the spirit of repentance and hope: these 
‘eave glory before the Lord of glory.’ The function 
of the seraphs, each with six wings, in Is 6°, is simi- 
lar : ‘One cried to another, Holy, Holy, Holy is the 
Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory.’ 
We can now see the syncretic character of the 
pe and functions of the ‘living creatures’ in 
vev. 
creature-forms of the throne-bearers in Ezk—of 
which storm and lightning clouds had probably 
been the prototype—had been assimilated in nature 
and in function to the seraphs of Isaiah, and to 
the four angelic ‘presences’ and ‘voices’ of 
Enoch, and had thus finally taken up their 
position as the highest angels, standing imme- 
diately before the throne, and leading the heavenly 
choir. And so we can understand how, in the 
later Psalms, He who is said to be ‘ enthroned 
upon the cherubim ’ (Ps 80! 99!) can also be spoken 
of (22°) as ‘enthroned upon the praises of Israel.’ 
If we take note of the diversilications in the 
symbol as displayed in the history of its use (even 


by one and the same writer), we shall not be hasty | 
to define rigidly the ideas its several attributes | 
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We can see how the composite, symbolic | 
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embody. The notion that the living creatures 
in Rev 4% represent ‘ the quintessence of creation ἢ 
will scarcely be maintained in face of the fact 
that in 613 creation is viewed as something quite 
distinct from them. But if we regard them as 
standing for the noblest of God’s creatures, the 
most honoured and etlicient of His servants, the 
most devout and constant of His worshippers, then 
the numerical symbo] of all pervasiveness, the 
human and animal symbols of intelligence, of 
sovereignty, of strength, and of swiftness, the 
eyes-symbol of ubiquitous watchfulness and pene- 
tration, and the sanctus-symbol of unceasing 
praise aud adoration, will all readily and easily 
fall into their proper place. For early Christian 
interpretations sec Zahn, Forsch. 11, 257 ff. ; Swete, 
St, Mark, xxxi ff. J. MASSIE. 


LIZARD (ayy) létd’ah, καλαβώτης, stellio). —The 
word lizard occurs but once in AV (Lv 1130), It 
is one of the following six names of unclean 
animals (Lv 11”: %°), which we give with their Heb. 
originals and AV and RV equivalents :— 


AV RV 


ay) 
s ages zub tortoise greatlizard. See CHAMELEON. 
2. πρὸς ’dndkadh ferret gecko. 45 GECKO. 
8. ΠᾺ koh chameleon Jand crocodile. ,, CHAMELEON. 
4. πνὸ ἴδιά αν —_ lizard lizard. 
δ, poi hémet snail sand lizard. 1) SNAIL 
6. NYINtinshemeth mole chameleon. ,, CHAMELEON. 


It will be seen from this lst that the RV regards 
all these creatures as lizards. In our opinion, 1, 3, 
4 are pretty certainly lizards, 2 probably so, 5 
dubious, and 6 perhaps the mo/e-rat, but possibly 
the chameleon. JWVm says of 2, 3, 4, 5, ‘words of 
uncertain meaning, but probably denoting four 
kinds of lizards.” What species of lizard 1s in- 
tended by /éid’ah we have no means of determining. 
The commonest species are Lacerta viridis, L., 
the green hizard; Lacerta agilis, L., the sand lizard 
(RV equivalent of AV sna, Heb. hémet) ; Zootica 
muralis, Laur.; Ophiops elegans, Menetr.; Gongylus 
ocellatus, Forskk. 

In Pr 30%, where AV has ‘ the spider taketh hold 
with her hands,’ RV gives ‘the lizard taketh,’ 
ete., RVm ‘the lizard thou canst seize with thy 
hands.’ The Heb. word is mony. The tr® ὁ lizard’ 
is supported by the LXX καλαβώτης, Vulg. sétellio, 
and is adopted by Reuss, Kamphausen, ete., 
although Delitzsech and some others still defend 
‘spider.’ See further, Bochart, Hieroz. 11. 1084, 

G. E. Post. 

LOAF.—Sce BREAD, vol. i. p. 318°. 


LO-AMMI (yx ‘not my people,’ LAX οὐ λαός 
zov).— The second son and third child of Gomer, the 
wife of the prophet Hosea. Whether or not we 
infer from Hos 1° that Lo-ammi was the off- 
spring of an unlawful union, he was recognized by 
THfosea as his child, and from him received his 
name. [16 was born three or four years after his 
sister Lo-ruhamah, as we may infer from the 
reference to the weaniug of the latter (Hos 15), and 
the fact that weaning took place at two or three 
years from birth (2 Mac 7, cf. Gn 218, 18 1%). 
The detail is of importance against the purely 
alle¢orical interpretation of the chapter, since 1t 
is to the point only in a narrative of fact. The 
name is symbolical, embodying Hosea’s conviction 
that Israel had forfeited its claim to J”s protec- 
tion: ‘call his name Lo-amini; for ye (the Israel- 
ites) are ἐδ μιν" (i.e. ‘not my people,’ cf. Hos 17! 
RV), Hos 1°. For symbolical names given to other 
actual children, cf. MAIER -SILALAL -HASH -BAZ, 
SueAr-JASHUB. Nothing further is known of 
the persou Lo-ammi. ‘The name occurs again in 
Hos 2% [Heb. %] RVm, and also in the Hebrew in 
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οἱ [Eng. 119]; but in both these cases the name or 
phrase refers to the people of Isracl. Thus 2! 
[Eng. 119] may be translated, ‘ And instead of that 
which was said to them, Ye are Lo-ammi (͵.6. ‘not 
my people’), it shall be said unto them (ye are) 
sons of the living God’; and similarly 2% [Eng. 
233] ‘And I will say unto Lo-ammi, Thou art 
Ammi (i.e. ‘my people’).’ Both these passages in 
which the name of Hosea’s son is actually applied 
to the people of Israel have been regarded by certain 
writers as later additions to the Bk. of Hosea; 
on 19-2! (Heb. 21-3] cf. Wellh., Nowack, ad loc., and 
Cheyne in W. Τὰ. Smith’s Prophets, p. xviii; and 
on 2!8-3 (Heb. 220-38] Nowack, ad loc. Zec 13° is an 
interesting and suggestive parallel passage. 


G, B. GRAY. 
LOAN.—See DEBT, vol. i. p. 579. 
LOCK.—See KEY, vol. ii. p. 836. 


LOCUST. — The following words in the Heb. 
refer to various species of the Orthoptera, viz.:— 

1. nary ’arbeh, This is usually the generic name 
for locusts, and the one most frequently used in 
the OT (Ex 10% ete.). It is probably derived 
from πῇ raébéh, signifying to multiply, and is 
highly descriptive of the fecundity of these insects. 
It is Limited by the description (Lv 1151), which 
makes it one of the ‘ flying creeping things that 
go upon all four, which have legs above their 
feet, to leap withal upon the earth.’ It shares 
these characteristics with the pydp sol‘am, bald 
locust, δ) hargél, AV beetle (impossible, as the 
beetle does not leap; it may be, as in RV, 
‘ericket’), and 337 hdg&b, grasshopper. In four 
places only AV tr. it ‘grasshopper’ (Jg 6° 7:3, 
Job 39”, Ser 46). In all these RV has ‘locust.’ 
Whierever ’arbech is used, reference is made either 
to its numbers or its destructiveness. It is evident 
that the word refers to the migratory species, 
which are such a terrible plague in the East. The 
two which do the greatest damage are Uidipoda 
migratoria and Acridium peregrinum. ‘These 
species are endemic in the deserts south-east and 
south of Palestine, and at irregular intervals 
spread northward and eastward. 

2. oy7o sol‘dm, ἀττάκης, attacus (Lv 11”). This is 
one of the edible leapers defined in the previous 
verse. ‘The obsolete root signifies to swallow or 
devour. The Talmud, which is the authority for 
the EV bald locust, says that it has a smooth head. 
Tristram suggests the species of T’ruxalis, which 
are common in Palestine. 

3. ‘nn hargél, perhaps ‘ galloper,’ ὀφιομάχης, ophio- 
machus (Lv 11”), tr. AV ‘beetle’ [quite inedible], 
RV ‘cricket,’ is another of the edible species, dis- 
tinguishable from the others in the list. But, as 
there is no hint of the qualities of this kind, we 
must be content to confess our ignorance. The 
LXX guess of a serpent killer has no foundation. 

4, ἀπ hadgadb, perh. ‘concealer (sc. of the sun),’ 
ἀκρίς, Locusta. It is evidently one of the devouring 
species, and is tr. in one place AV and RV ‘locust’ 
(2 Ch 713), while in the others (Lv 1123. Nu 13%, Ee 
125, Is 4072) it is translated ‘grasshopper.’ What 
species it is we have no means of knowing. Its 
occurrence in the list with ’arbeh, sol'dm, and 
hargél makes it sure that it was known to the 
Israelites, and distinguishable from the other 
edible insects mentioned. 

5. «bx (pausal form) zédzal (Dt 28"), is tr. by 
the LXX ἐρυσίβη, and Vulg. rubigo = blight or 
mildew. Butit is much more probable that this 
is a word referring to the whizzing, whirring, or 
rushing of the wings of the locusts (cf. Is 181), or 
the stridulation (of legs against sheath of wing). 

6. [33] géb, only in pl. oma (Is 33%); "21 gébar 
(Am 7}, AV ‘grasshoppers,’ m. ‘green worms,’ hV 


‘locusts’); 3 gdb, ‘aia gébat (Nah 3"), AV ‘ creat 
grasshoppers,’ RV ‘swarms of grasshoppers.’ The 
LXX tr. all these ἀκρίς. Some have supposed (see 
Driver on Am 7!) this word to refer to the larval state 
of the locust, but there is no certain proof of it, 

7. 033 gazam, ‘lopper’ or ‘shearer.’ The two 
lists of four devourers (Jl 1* 25) have perplexed 
commentators. ’“Arbeh, which is second in the 
first list and first in the second, is, as seen 
above, the most generic name for locust. In 
the first list it 1s said that that which the 
gazdm, ‘palmerworm,’ hath left hath the ’arbeh, 
‘locust,’ eaten: that which the’ardeA hath left hath 
the yelek, ‘cankerworm,’ eaten; and that which 
the yelek hath left hath the Adsél, ‘caterpillar,’ 
eaten. In the second list it is said, ‘I will restore 
to you the years which the ’arbeh hath eaten, the 
yelek, and the Adsil, and the gadzam.’ This dis- 
crepancy in the order in lists found in successive 
passages of the same author, creates an insuper- 
able difficulty in determining with certainty the 
destroyers intended. The attempt to identify 
them as suecessive steps in the development of the 
locust is defeated by the want of accord between 
the two passages. (See PALMERWORM). 

8. pb: yelek, prob. ‘lopper,’ ἀκρίς, βροῦχος, bruchus, 
cankerworm, caterpillar, The expression (Nah 
315. 16), «the sword shall devour thee like the yelek ; 
make thyself many as the yelek; make thyself 
many as the ’arbeh... the yelek spoileth (πι. 
spreadeth himself) and flieth away,’ has been 
supposed to imply that the yedek is the larval stage 
of the locust up to the time of the evolution of its 
wings. But as it issaid that the yelek flies away, 
the passage is not decisive. The yelek is spoken of 
as coming after the ’arbeh (Ps 105%), before and 
after (J] 14 2%). In the passage in Ps, AV has 
‘caterpillar,’ RV ‘cankerworm.’ In Joel both 
VSS have ‘eankerworm.’ In Jer 51? AV has 
‘caterpillars, RV ‘ecankerworm.’ In the latter 
verse the creature is said to be ‘rough.’ 

9, bon Adstl, ‘finisher,’ ἀκρίς, βροῦχος, ἐρυσίβη, 
rubigo, erugo, caterpillar. his discrepancy of 
tr. in the VSS makes the meaning of this word 
uncertain. It occurs after ’ardeh (1 K 851, 2 Ch 
678), before it (Ps 7848, Is 33), after yelek (J1 1* 2°). 
In all the passages the context seems to point to 
the destroying locust in some of its forms. 

The destructiveness of locusts is often referred to 
in Scripture. It is compared with that of a mighty 
army (J12?-®), They are perhaps the most terrible of 
all the secourges of Bible lands. Their swarms fill 
the air, darkening the sky, and the noise of their 
wings resembles the pattering of aheavyrain. They 
fly with great ap i and towards nightfall they 
light wherever they may happen to be; and such 
are their numbers that they often break the 
branches of the trees to which they cling. The 
flying locust eats comparatively little, but will not 
disdain any green thing that may be in his way. 
But as the swarm invariably resumes its flight as 
soon as the sun has warmed it a little (Nah 817), 
and does not return, it has not time to destroy 
all the vegetation. Often aswarm comes and goes 
away without having done much harm. But such 
of the females as are ready to lay their eggs begin 
as soon as they alight to moisten the spot of earth 
with a secretion from their tails, and excavate in 
the softened soil holes in which they deposit the 
ovisac, which often contains as many as ὃ. hundred 
eggs. The next morning the swarm flies away, 
and at night other females deposit their eggs at 
their new resting-places. Τὺ is the larva of these 
eggs which work the devastation which makes 
the locust so great a scourge. When a swarm of 
locusts appears, the first care of the owners of 
lands and gardens is to prevent them from alight- 
ing on their grounds. For this purpose they beat 
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pans, and shout, and fire guns, and make all 
manner of noise. The locusts, which are easily 
frightened, may thus be compelled to seek another 
resting-place. But finally the vast swarm alights. 
The people then pour out into the fields and gar- 
dens, and catch as many as possible, and place 
them in sacks, in which they are either pounded 
to death or drowned. The same hunt is repeated 
the next morning, before the sun is up, while the 
locusts, chilled by the night air, and weighted with 
the dew, are still unable to fly (Nah 517. As soon 
as they are gone the search for their eggs begins. 
The government either enforces a per capita con- 
tribution of these eggs, or offers a price for them 
by weight. With all the exertions of many hun- 
dreds of persons, however, vast numbers of the 
eggs escape their search, and in about fifteen to 
twenty days hatch out. The black larve now spread 
like a pall over the land, eating every green thing, 
even stripping the bark off the trees. As they 
cannot fly, they convert the district around which 
they were hatched into a desert, until, after a 
month to forty days, their wings are grown, and 
they fly away to begin in other places their round 
of devastation. The Arab. name for them isjerdd, 
from a root signifying ¢o strip. The march of 
these destroyers is arrested in various ways. The 
people dig trenches in their pathway, and, when 
these are full of the creatures, turn back the earth 
and bury them, or turn water into the trenches and 
drown them. They often kindle fires in their path- 
way, and drive them into the flames. Besides the 
damage done by locusts in their various stages of 
development in devouring vegetation, they choke 
the wells and streams, which are often filled by 
their innumerable carcases, and so defiled that their 
waters are no longer drinkable. When driven by 
strong winds into the sea or rivers, their bodies 
are piled in prodigious heaps along the shore or 
bank, and breed pestilence by their intolerable 
effluvia. 

Locusts are unable to fly against the wind. 
Their wings become entangled, and they are ‘ tossed 
up and down’ (Ps 109*), and fall to the ground. 
They are certainly used as food, and were doubt- 
less part of the diet of John the Baptist (Mt 3%). 
The writer has seen them toasted and eaten. The 
Arabs stew them with clarified butter, after tearing 
off the head, legs, and wmgs. They are said to be 
dried and ground to meal in some places. 

Locusts are mentioned once in the NT (Rev 95:1) 
as monsters, in the likeness of war horses, with 
hair like women, teeth like lions, breastplates like 
iron, tails with stings like scorpions, their king 
being Abaddon or Apollyon, the angel of the abyss. 

See on the whole subject of this article the 
elaborate ‘Excursus on Locusts’ in Driver’s Joel 
and Amos, 82 ft., and the literature there cited. 

G. E. Post. 

LOD, LYDDA (Ὁ; LXX Aéé in 1Ch 8” [A, 
B om.], Ezr 2, Neh 757, Λύδδα in Neh 11% (A Bs* 
om.], 1 Mae 1133, NT Avédéa) is identified as the 
Arabic Ludd, a village in the plain of Sharon 
about 10 miles $.E. of Joppa on the way to Jeru- 
salem. From a distance its appearance is pleasant 
and picturesque, occupying a fertile hollow in the 
great undulating plain, surrounded by gardens of 
olive and various fruit trees, and situated near a 
valley that leads imto the river ‘Aujeh. The 
village itself is very dilapidated, a haunt of dirt 
diseases, the effect of modern squalor being inten- 
sified by the presence of noble ruins testifying to 
former prosperity. 

1. Bible refercnces.—Lod is alluded to in 1 Ch 813 
as having been built along with Ono by Shemed 
of the tribe of Benjamin. The inhabitants of 


these villages shared in the tribulations of the 
Babylonian captivity, and a considerable number 


of them returned under Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah (Ezr 2383, Neh 7°? 11%), 

The most interesting allusion to Lydda is in the 
NT, where it is recorded that St. Peter visited 
the saints there, and healed Afneas, and when 
there received the urgent request to go to Joppa 
on behalf of Dorcas (Ac 9%?%8), 

2. General history.—Besides being close to the 
road from Joppa leading eastward to Jerusalem, 
Lydda was also on the great caravan route be- 
tween Babylon and Egypt. Camels laden with 
rich merchandise from Baghdad, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, and the region beyond Galilee, and protected 
by armed attendants, were constantly defiling 
through Shechem, resting at Lydda and Ono, and 
passing on through Gaza to Egypt. Joseph would 
be taken by the Ishmaelites along this route. 
The manufacture and repair of such requisites 
for the journey as sacks, saddles, and strappings, 
would create the skilled labour in cloth, leather, 
wood, and metal that made the neighbouring Ono 
‘the valley of craftsmen’ (Neh 11%). During the 
Jewish wars of independence, the frequent sieges, 
change of ownership, and general lawlessness of 
Jaffa would encourage the transit of goods by land 
until, under more settled government, commerce 
naturally chose the cheaper mode of conveyance 
by sea. In this way, by a peaceful necessity of 
trade, apart from the devastations of war, Lydda, 
like Aleppo and other towns of the caravan route, 
fell into insignificance and silent decay. 

da. Non-biblical references.—Lydda is mentioned 
by Josephus as one of the eleven toparchies or 
chief sections of the kingdom of Judea over which 
Jerusalem presided (BJ I. 111, 5). Along with 
Aphzrema and Ramathaim it was taken from 
Samaria and restored to Jerusalem by Demetrius 
Nikator, B.c. 152 (1 Mae 10° 11%; Jos. Anz. XIII. 
iv. 9). Its inhabitants were wantonly sold into 
slavery by Cassius, and restored to freedom by 
Antony (Jos. Ant. XIV. x1. 2, X11 2-5). Cestius 
Gallus, who inflicted such less upon Joppa, also 
burnt Lydda and killed about fifty of its inhabit- 
ants, the majority being absent attending the 
Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem (Jos. BJ II, 
xix. 1). Soon afterwards it was rebuilt, and was 
a town of considerable wealth and importance 
when it surrendered to Vespasian on lis way to 
the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ Iv, viii. 1). About 
this period Lydda was famous as a seat of Rab- 
binical learning. In the early Christian centuries 
it, was of sufficient importance to be made the seat 
of a bishop. Its bishop took part in the Council 
of Nica, and, later on, Pelacius appeared before 
an ecclesiastical assembly there on a charge of 
heresy, and, amid considerable tumult, was ac- 
quitted. 

Lydda and St. George.—The celebrated St. 
George, called by the Moslems e-Khudr, ‘the 
ever-creen or undying,’ was born at Lydda in the 
3rd cent., and is said to lave died there. The 
beautiful cathedral church of St. George was built 
over his reputed tomb. On account of its fortress- 
like appearance, it was destroyed by the Moslenis 
when they invaded the land. After being rebuilt 
with much magnificence by the Crusaders, it was 
demolished by Saladin in 1191, after the disaster 
of Kurn Flattin, where a disorderly rabble, bearing 
the name and mission of the Cross, was annithil- 
ated on the reputed Mount of Beatitudes. 

After so many years of conflict, the church now 
enjoys a truce of dilapidation, with a mosque in 
one end of the ruin and a Greek church in the 
other. 

From the 2nd cent. onwards Lydda was called 
Diospolis, but the old name was never quite super- 
seded, and in the Arabic Ludd survives to the 
present day. 
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LODDEUS (B Aaadaios v.4, Aodatos v.°, A Aod- 
datos; AV Saddeus, Daddeus; 1 Es 85.416. [4.4 
LXX]).—The ‘ captain in the place of the treasury’ 
(or ‘at the place Casiphia,’ Ezr 8'"), to whom Ezra 
sent, while arma on the river Theras, for 
Levites to accompany him on the return. He is 
called Ippo in Ezr 8”. The form Aodatos appears 
to have arisen from repeating the > in dx ‘to 

ddo,’ Η. St. J. THACKERAY. 


LO-DEBAR (in 2S 9% 12735, B AadaBdp, A Λαβα- 
dapt; in 1777 “π| ἐν, BA Λωδαβάρ, Luc. AadaBdp).— 
A place in Gilead, near to, and apparently east 
from, Mahanaini. It was the retreat of Mephi- 
bosheth till he was summoned to court by David, 
25 91-5, It is mentioned also upon the occasion 
of David’s flight to the east of the Jordan, 1751, 
The site has not been recovered. 

Wellhausen and Nowack (in their Comm. ad 
toc.) and Buhl (GAP 71), following Gritz, find the 
proper name Lo-debar also in Am 6”, where EVV 
(followed by Driver) read and tr. 997 85 ‘a thing of 
nought.’ Lo-debar is perhaps intended in the 1379 
of Jos 13%, See DEBIR, No. 2. J. A. SELBIE. 


LODGE.—To lodge is in AV nearly always to 

spend the night, as Jos 8° ‘Joshua lodged that 
night among the people’; Ru 1186 ‘where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge’; Job 31* ‘the stranger did 
not lodge in the street: but I opened my doors to 
the traveller’; Zeph 2 ‘both the cormorant and 
the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it.’ 
In OT that is always the meaning. The verb is 
some part of 19 or 7°, except in Jos 2! “ And they 
went, and came into an harlot’s house, named 
tahab, and lodged there’ (πϑῳ 339), RV ‘and lay 
there’); and 4° ‘the place where they lodged,’ 
Heb. }i9, elsewhere translated ‘lodging’ (2 K 19%, 
[s 1079), ‘lodging place’ (Jos 4°, Jer 92), ‘inn,’ 
with KV ‘lodging place’ (Gn 42°? 4371, Ex 4%). In 
Apoer. and NT we find ‘lodge’ as the tr. of (1) 
αὐλίξομαι, ‘To 61: 19 98 Sir 1475, Mt 21!" (9) καταλύω, 
Sir 14% 5. Lk 9; (3) κοιμάομαι, 1 Mac 11°; (4) 
κατασκηνόω, Mt 1352, Mk 455, Lk 18% In all these 
places the meaning of ‘lodge’ is ‘spend the 
night.’ But we also find ξενίζω so translated in 
Ac 10% 18. 23,32 9116 987, and ἐπιξενόομαι in Sir 29°, 
and then the meaning is, if trans., ‘receive as a 
guest,’ ‘entertain,’ or if intrans. * be entertained,’ 
‘be a guest.’ Thus the only meanings that the 
verb to lodge has in AV and IV are (1) pass the 
night in a place, and (2) entertain one or be enter- 
tained by one as a guest. For the meaning ‘ pass 
the night’ see Shaks. 11 Henry VI. 1. i. 80— 

‘ Did he so often lodge in open field, 

In winter's cold, and summer’s parching heat, 

To conquer France, his true inheritance ?’ 
fiom. and Jul. WW. iii, 36— 

‘ And where care lodges, sleep will never lie.’ 
Macbeth, i. 11. 26— 
‘ There are two lodged together. 

One cried, ‘‘ God bless us!” and “‘ Amen” the other,’ 
And for the sense of ‘entertain’ or ‘be enter- 
tained,’ He 133 Tind. ‘Be not forgetfull to lodge 
straungers’; Taming of Shrew, Iv. ii. 107— 

‘And in my house you shall be friendly lodged.’ 
Lodge as a subst. occurs but twice: (1) Is 15 
‘ And the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers’ 
(232 found elsewhere only Is 242°, AV ‘ cottage,’ 
RV ‘hut’; it is the watch-tower [Mt 2133, Mk 191] 
or hut in which the caretaker of the vineyard 


dwells while the crop is ripening until it is 
gathered in: see Wetzstein in Delitzsch’s «οὖ, 
11. 74f., and art. BooTH, with illustration under 
CUCUMBER) ; (2) Jth 3? ‘Behold, our houses, and 
all our places, and all our fields of wheat, and 
flocks, and herds, and all the lodges of our tents, 
lie before thy face’ (al μάνδραι τῶν σκηνῶν ἡμῶν ; 
RV ‘the sheepeotes of our tents,’ as AV in 2% 
for the same word ; ‘lodges’ is from the Geneva 
Bible, which has ‘ lodge’ also in 256), 

Lodging or lodging place is found in both mean- 
ings belonging to the verb lodge: (1) a place to 
spend the night in, as Jer 9? ‘Oh that I had in 
the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men’ 
(ἡ 9) ; Sir 14% ‘He shall lodge in a lodging where 
good things are’ (κατάλυμα) ; (2) a place of enter- 
tainment, only Ac 9833 and Philem *4 (ξενία), 

J. HASTINGS. 

LOFT (from the Scand., but the same as Anglo- 
Saxon /yft, the sky) is used twicein AV. In 1k 
17/9 it means an upper room in a house, ‘And he 
took him out of her bosom, and carried him up 
into a loft, where he abode, and laid him upon his 
own bed? (a:5ya-dx, RV ‘into the chamber’). Else- 
where 7by is tr. ‘chamber,’ ‘upper chamber,’ ‘ par- 
lour,’ etc. (butsee Mooreon ἦν 35), LX X has birepgor, 
its usual word for my ; Vulg. coonaculum, whence 
Wye. 1382, ‘sowping place,’ ὑ.6. supper room, but 
1388 ‘soter,’ t.e. upper room ; Dou. ‘upper chamber’; 
‘loft’ is the Bishops’ word. In Ac 20? it means one 
of the storeys of a house, ‘ Eutyehus... fell down 
from the third loft’ (awd τοῦ rpioréyou, RV ‘from 
the third storey’; Vulg. de tertio caenaculo; Wye. 
‘from the third stage or sowping place’; Tind. 
‘from the thyrde lofte,’ followed by the rest of the 
versions). Cf. Gn 6 ‘lind. ‘And the dore of the 
areke shalt thou sette in the syde of it: and thou 
shalt make it with three loftes one above an other.’ 
In Seots a ‘lofted’ house was a house of more 
than one storey. Jamieson quotes from Scott, 
Waverley, i. 298, ‘Ian nan Chaistel’s mansion, a 
high rude-looking square tower, with the addi- 
tion of a lofted house, that is, a building of two 
stories.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LOFTINESS.—The adj. ‘lofty’ is used literally 
as in Is 57? ‘upon a lofty and high mountain’ ; 
and also metaphorically when 1t means ‘ hana nies 
as Is 2U ‘The lofty looks of man shall be 
humbled’; so the adv. which occurs εἰ in Ps 
73° ‘They speak loftily’ (nme, RVm ‘from on 
high’), ‘Loftiness is only metaphorical, haughti- 
ness, Is 2!” ‘the loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down’ (o7s7 maa), and Jer 48% ‘his loftiness’ 
(naa). Cf. Shaks. Love’s Labour’s Lost, V. i. 11— 
‘lis humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory ’ ; 
Sandys, Sermons, 107, ‘ Another exposition is, to 
make this a proper mean to keep and conserve 
unity, rather than a way only to diminish lofti- 
ness and pride.’ J. HASTINGS. 


LOG.—See WEIGIITS AND MEASURES. 


LOGOS (ὁ λόγος) signified in classical Greek both 
Word (verbum, sermo, oratio) and Reason (raéio), 
but in biblical Greek is used only in the former 
sense, except in a few passages where it means 
‘account’ (6.0. Mt 18%, Ro 14%, Ac 20), and a 
few brief phrases in which the sense of ‘reason’ 
more plainly appears (Ac 10” τίνι λόγῳ, ‘for what 
reason’; 18 ‘reason would’ κατὰ λόγον ; 2 Mac 450, 
3 Mac 78 παρὰ λόγον). By the LXX it is used to 
tr. 129 (word) and its poetic synonyms 72k and abn. 
In NT it signifies a verbal utterance, then discourse, 
speech, instruction, narrative, and, when applied 
to God, either a specific divine utterance, or revela- 
tion in general, or the Scriptures as the communi- 
cation of God’s mind and will. Finally, it is 


LOGOS 


employed by St. John to denominate the Son of 
God, both before and after His incarnation. This 
latter use gives the doctrine of the Logos which 
the present article is to describe. 

St. John’s pecuhar use of Logos is found six 
times, namely, Gospel 11 (three times) and 15, 
where we read simply ‘the Word,’ 1Jn 11 ‘the 
Word of life,’ Rev 1915 ‘the Word of God.’ [1 Jn 5’ 
οἱ TRand AV isspurious]. In Rev 1913 the term is 
applied to the conquering Christ, since His progress 
is the triumph of the divine revelation, of which He 
is both agent and substance. The title naturally 
associates itself with the author’s Logos doctrine, 
either exhibiting an approach to it or an applica- 
tion of it, according to the dates we assign to the 
Gospel and the Apoc.; for in the Gospel the 
Logos is identified with the historical Christ (1*), 
and in the Apoc. Christ is affirmed to be the 
divine agent of revelation and redemption (e.9. 
15. 6. 11 5S 2173 9913). The reference of 1 Jn 1! to the 
personal Logos is disputed (6.0. Westcott, Comm.); 
but the verbs used, the parallelism with the pro- 
logue of the Gospel, and the clear reference of v.? 
to the incarnation, indicate that here also Logos 
means the personal Word (so Haupt, Schmid, 
Weiss, etc.), although the subject of the Epistle is 
not the person of the Logos, but the life which He 
possesses and has manifested. It is, however, 
from the prologue of the Gospel that we must 
derive St. John’s doctrine of the Logos. Yet the 
prologue is illuminated by many passages of both 
the Gospel and the first Ep.; for, though with 
historical fidelity St. John does not unpute to 
Christ his own Logos terminology, the latter was 
evidently meant to be supported by Christ's self- 
testimony which the Gospel records and the 
Epistle implies. Nowhere else in NT is the term 
Logos certainly applied to Christ. He 4" has often 
been so understood, while others (e.g. Ké6stlin, 
Bleek, Delitzsch) see in it, at least, an approach to 
the Johannean usage;* but the context and 
adjectives used have led most commentators to 
refer the phrase to revelation, written or un- 
written. Neither should 1 P 1% nor 2 Ῥ 3° be 
understood of the personal Logos. 

We shall first state St. John’s doctrine, and then 
discuss the reason for his pecuhar terminology. 

I. Sr. JOHN’sS DOCTRINE is that Jesus Christ is 
the real incarnation of an eternally divine person 
(elsewhere called by him ‘ the only-begotten Son’ of 
God, Jn 115 18 31618 ] Jn 49; a term which declares 
His Sonship to be unique; in Jn 118 Tregelles and 
WH with much force prefer the reading ‘only- 
begotten God’), who has ever been the medium 
through whom God (called ὁ θεός in antithesis to 
the Logos, and ‘ Father’ in antithesis to the ‘Son ἢ 
has exercised His activity in relation to the finite 
universe, and who, as the perfect manifestation of 
God’s nature and will, is called the Word (Logos). 
In vv.!:? of the prologue the relation of the Logos 
to God is stated. ‘In the beginning’ of all finite, 
temporal existence—a phrase suggested doubtless 
by Gn 11—the Logos was. He belongs, therefore, 
to the superfinite category of being, and is an 
eternal person. His existence is then more specifi- 
cally defined as to θοῦ! His personality and essential 
Deity. ‘The Logos was witl (πρός, towards) God 
(τὸν θεόν),᾽ 2.¢. eternally in relation to God, and, 
therefore, a distinct personality from ὁ θεός, but 
in intimate communion with Him (πρός). ‘The 
Logos was God (@eés),’ ὁ.6. in His essential nature 
He was Deity. The formality of these eondensed 
statements, as well as the emphatic repetition, 
‘the same was in the beginning with God,’ forbid 


* Grimm (Clavie: followed by Thayer, Lex.) gives this as a 


solitary instance of the use of Logos in the sense of the divine | 


mind or reason; but for this there is neither necessity in the 
context nor warrant in NT usages. 
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the idea that they are not to be taken literally 
(against Beyschlag, Bib. Theol. of NT). In vv.3 
the activity of the Logos in relation to the universe 
isstated. ‘* All things were made (came into exist- 
ence, ἐγένετο) through him, and without him was 
not anything made that hath been made’; a phrase 
which describes the Logos as the medium of the 
entire creative activity of God, and which excludes, 
at least by implication, the notion that creation was 
the formation of the cosmos from existing matter.* 
‘In’ the Logos, moreover, ‘was life,’ i.e. He pos- 
sessed the divine fulness of physical, rational, and 
ethical energy, with the implication that all the 
manifestations of life in the universe are due to 
His activity +t (cf. Col 117. Note here also 1 Jn 
]}-3), Hence to men, endowed with intelligence, 
the life possessed by the Logos and manifested in 
creation was originally the illuminating truth 
(‘the light’) by which they apprehended God and 
duty; but when man became immersed in dark- 
ness (by sin), the divine light, though still con- 
tinuing to shine, was not comprehended. This 
divine person crowned His manifestation of God by 
becoming flesh,—an expression which includes the 
reality and totality of Christ’s human nature, 
the identity of His niger with that of the 
divine Logos, and, when taken with the context, 
the voluntariness of the incarnation, —and in 
the flesh manifested to His disciples, like the 
Shechinah in the tabernacle, His glory, such as 
became God’s ‘ only-begotten One,’ being ‘full of 
grace and truth.’ Attested by the Baptist (vv. 16) 
and the apostles (vv.!* 1%), He surpassed the earlier 
revelation through Moses (vv.!*?7), though after, 
as before, His incarnation He was rejected by 
the world, and even by the Jews (v.™), and was 
received only by the true children of God (vv.!* 1°), 
He, however, 15 the only, but perfect, medium 
through whom God is known (v.?8). 

From this summary it appears (1) that ὁ λόγος is 
not-equivalent to ὁ λέγων, ‘he who speaks,’ as if 
the term were used because Christ was the teacher 
of whom St. John wrote; nor to ὁ λεγόμενος, ‘the 
promised one’; butis a designation of the divine 
Son in His everlasting function of revealer of God. 
(2) That Logos means ‘ Word,’ not ‘ Reason,’ since 
it represents Him as the personal manifestation, 
not of a part of the Divine Nature, but of the 
whole of Deity (cf. 14° 1°), (3) That the purpose 
of the prologue was to summarily express the 
teaching of the gospel (see 20°!) by representing 
Jesus as the real incarnation of God (cf. 1 Jn 5”: 31), 
His spoken message (Christianity) as the expres- 
sion of His inmost and eternal nature, and His 
historical activity in the flesh as the crown of 
all other manifestations of God, since these were 
mediated by the same divine person. Tor this 
purpose the term Word was an appropriate means 
of describing the Son as the perfect medium of 
God’s self-revelation. 

II. St. Jonn’s TERMINOLOGY.—In discussing 
the historical origin of St. John’s teaching, it is 
fair to distinguish between the source of the 
doctrine and of the phraseology in which he elothed 
it. Writers who regard the doctrine as an offshoot 
of the Alexandrian philosophy (see, ¢.g., among 
more recent writers, Holtzmann, Hinleit. in das 
N.T. p. 480, and, still more uncompromisingly, 
Réville, La Doct. du Logos dans le quat. Hvang. 
ct dans les euvres de Philon) fail to do Justiee to the 
testimony of the Fourth Gospel itself, to the teach- 
ing concerning Christ’s person found in earlier 

* Philo’s phrase, λόγος δὲ ἔστιν εἰκὼν θεοῦ, δι' οὗ σύμιπας ὃ κόσμος 
ἐδημιουργεῖτο (de Monarch. c. 5), or κατεσκευάσθη (de Cherub. c. 


_ 85), is quite different from St. John’s. 


+ Many MSS and the earliest Fathers and Versions punctuate, 
‘That which hath been made in him was life,’ and WH prefer 
this; but the perfect would then seem to require ‘is,’ not ‘ was,’ 
a reading not sufficiently supported (see Meyer, Conwn. in loc.) 
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apostolic literature, and to the profound differences 
between Philo’s doctrine and St. John’s. Thus the 
Fourth Gospel itself indicates that the historical 
personality and teaching of Jesus was the primary 
source from which the writer drew his belief in 


the Lord’s divinity and mediatorial function (see, 
ὅ. 6.» JD 130 318-21. 35. 36 519-30 G27 62 728. 29 94, 23. 38. 42. 54. 58 


1029-28 1044-50 146-12 1635 28 172 5. By 21 1837 (28. 80. 51). 


As the author appeals to historical testimony (e.g. 
114 211 1426 2080. 81) for his narrative, so the prologue 
cannot be separated from the narrative which 
follows it, but, while evincing the writer’s reflection 
upon the nature of Christ, evidently appeals to 
Christ Himself for proof of the doctrine. More- 
over, St. Paul and the Ep. to the Heb. had already 
set forth the person of Christ in terms which 
include every element of St. Jolin’s doctrine, 
though in different phraseology (see esp. Col 13°” 
29, Ph 951 Hel), The doctrine of Christ’s 
eternal divine Sonship, and His function as revealer 
of God (note εἰκών, ἀπαύγασμα, etc.), was therefore, 
long before St. John wrote, an explicit belief of the 
Christians, so that there is no need to go beyond 
the sphere of apostolic testimony and teaching to 
account for the substance of his doctrine. 

The difference between St. John and Philo will 
appear later. St. John’s doctrine therefore is 
not to be regarded as a philosophical speculation, 
nor may it be rationalized into the idea that in- 
telligence originated the universe, or that Chris- 
tianity is the realization of God’s eternal thought. 
[ὑ is rather the careful and complete statement, 
in peculiar and significant phraseology, of a belief 
which already existed in the apostolic Church, 
and which was based on Christ’s own testimony as 
well as on later revelations and reflections. 

But what led St. John to use his peculiar phrase- 
ology ? 

(a) Its source has been found by many in the OT 
and in post-canon. Jewish literature. 


In Gn creation is attributed to the command or word of God, 
and this led to a quasi-personification of the divine word in 
later poetical descriptions of creation (Ps 33°) and providence 
(Ps 10720 14715.18 1485), Still more emphatically was revelation 
called ‘the word of the Lord,’ and hence such phrases occur as 
‘the word of the Lord came,’ or even ‘the word which Isaiah saw’ 
(Is 21, so Mic 11, Am 11), which tended to represent the divine 
utterance as a separate and continuous object, distinguishable 
from the spoken and written word, With this are to be joined 
the OT representations of ‘the angel of J”,’ or ‘of God,’ or ‘of 
the covenant’ (Gn 167-13 2117 1813 compared with 2 2211 247 
Bill. 18 3924. 30 (Hos 123-5) 4816, Ex 32-6 1419 2320. 23 S244, Jos 514,15 
with 62, Jg 21 623 G11. 21.22, Zec 112 31, Mal 31), who appears now 
identical with and now distinguished from God: as well as the 
apparent personifications of the divine ‘name’ (Ex 2321, 1 K 829, 
[5 3027, Ps 541, Jer 106, and perhaps Dt 129. 11.21 etc.) and 
‘presence’ (Ex 3314, Dt 457 [RV], Is 639) and ‘glory’ (Ex 3318 
(ef, v.20] 4034, 1 K 811), Certainly, some of these passages repre- 
sent J” as revealing Himself through a special personal organ, 
whether that be identified with a divine person or regarded as 
a created agent employed by such (see Oehler, Of Theol. § 60). 
That Heb. thought tended to conceive of the medium of revela- 
tion as personal is also shown by the description of ‘wisdom’ 
(7331) in some of the later books (Job 2812-28, and especially Pr 
822-31), though it is doubtful if the language amounts to more 
than poetical personification. Heb. belief in a living God, in 
immediate relation to the world and to Israel, certainly called 
for no intermediate being in the interest of philosophy, and the 
approaches made in OT toward the idea of 2 second divine 
person appear chiefly in the special theophanies and other 
manifestations of God recorded in the history ; yet the descrip- 
tion of ‘wisdom,’ even in the canon. books, may fairly be 
regarded as constituting a phase in the development of the idea. 
The post-canon. writings carry the tendency further. In Sir 
(1. 24) wisdom is still more boldly personified and described as 
premundane, though created, and manifested in the world, 
especially in Israel and in the law. Other expressions, however 
(2414. 23), show that the description is still partly poetical. The 
“Wisdom of Solomon’ approaches more nearly to attributing 
hypostatical existence to wisdom (see 725-27 ‘For she is a breath 
of the power of God anda pure effluence from the glory of the 
Almighty ; therefore no defiled thing falls into her. For she is 
an outshining of the eternal light (aretyarun φωτὸς ἀϊδίου), and 


an unspotted mirror of the efficiency of God and image (εἰκών) of | 


His goodness,’ etc., 825 94. 9.11), and also speaks of God’s Word 
(Logos) as His agent in creation (91 ‘who didst make all things 
iv λόγῳ gov’) and in judgment (1815 ‘ Thine almighty word Icaped 


down from heaven from thy royal throne, as a fierce man of | 


war in a land devoted to destruction, bearing thine unfeigned 
commandment as a sharp sword’). The influence of Alex- 
andrianism on this book is probable, and its conceptions move 
in a different direction from St. John’s; but in the Targums a 
similar tendency appears in phraseology more akin to the 
apostle’s, This is shown in their frequent use of ‘Word’ δ Ὁ 
in connexion with the name of God to express His agency (e.g. 
Onkelos, Gn 38 NAR WPoAD ony ἘΤΝῚΡῸ Som ays 
‘They heard the voice of the Word of the Lorp God walking in 
the garden’); Targum on Ps 24]37? 07! 27 NYp°D (“The Word 
of the Lord shall have them in derision’). Other like expressions 
are also used,—"7 NTI27, NI NTP, YT NEIQY,—the last of which 
was commonly applied to the visible presence of J” in the 
tabernacle (6.0. Onkelos, Ex 258 ‘I will make my Shechinah to 
dwell among them’). The Targums do not appear to have 
applied these epithets to the Messiah, though the application 
did not lie far distant (e.g. Jerus. Targ. explains Gn 49:18 of 
deliverance, ‘not through Samson or Gideon, but of the re- 
demption through thy Word’). Their usage perhaps arose 
from an unwillingness, which the canon. writers did not feel, to 
bring the holy God into immediate contact with men, and, 
therefore, easily allied itself with the felt need of a Mediator; 
while the terms employed lent themselves more readily to 
Johannean doctrine than those of the Wisdom literature did.* 

Thus Heb. thought tended to represent God’s 
self-manifestation as mediated by an agent, more 
or less conceived as personal and yet blending with 
the divine personality itself. Of the descriptive 
terms used, one of the commonest, and the one which 
seemed to rest directly on biblical language, was 
the ‘Word’; and many consider this the probable 
source of St. John’s phraseology. In favour of 
this may be urged the fact that St. Jolin was a 
Pal. Jew; that his familiarity with current Jewish 
religious ideas is abundantly shown in his Gospel ; 
that in Rev 19” the title ‘the word of God’ is 
certainly drawn from Jewish, not Alex., habits of 
thought; that his writings evince loyalty to OT 
teaching (cf. Jn 1.1 310. 14 422. 38 58u. 46 19% 1238-40 
1956. 87). and that some expressions in the Gospel 
indicate his belief that Jesus was the full realiza- 
tion of the typical divine manifestations recorded 
in Heb. history (1" ἐσκήνωσεν, δόξαν, 51 Q19 814 
G22: 33. 48-50 858, nerhaps 10%: 95, 194), The description 
also of revelation as the word of God, common to 
Jews and Christians (ef. Jn 1035), together with St. 
John’s view of Christ as the living embodiment of 
the Truth (cf, 176 648 8!2 11% 146 1 Jn 1) ete.), would 
furnish additional reason for the application of 
this current term to Him whom he wished to set 
forth as the personal divine organ through whom 
God ever has revealed Himself. 

(Ὁ) The other source from which St. John might 
have derived his phraseology was the Alexandrian 
philosophy, chiefly represented by Philo. Since 
the time of Heraclitus, a Logos doctrine had been 
developing in Greek thought for the purpose of 
explaining how Deity came into relation with the 
world. By the Logos, however, in this connexion, 
the Greeks meant reason. With Heraclitus the 
Logos was merely the universal law in accordance 
with which the evolution of the universe from 

rimordial fire proceeds. When later thinkers 
Gad risen to a clear distinction of mind from 
matter, and had perceived its formative and per- 
vasive presence in nature, the Logos came to 
denote the distinctively rational principle mani- 
fested in the cosmos. Plato, indeed, commonly 
employed for this the term νοῦς ; but he occasion- 
ally used λόγος as descriptive of the divine force 
from which the world has arisen (e.g. Tim. 38 C), 
and his doctrine of ‘ideas’ prepared the way for 
Philo. It was, however, the Stoics who formally 
developed the Logos idea. Interested mainly in the 
ethical problems of life, yet reverting to the earlier 
nionism, they saw in the universe a rational principle 


| (the Logos), in one aspect divine and in another 


finite, at once the divine reason and governor of the 
cosmos and, as the ‘seminal Logos,’ distributed in 


* In the Book of Enoch the term ‘ Word’ also occurs, and once 
(9038) is applied to Messiah; but most critics, after Dillm., con 
sider this latter passage a gloss. 
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the rational germs from which all separate realities 
emerge. Finally, in the Jewish philosophy of 
Alexandria, Judaism united with Platonism and 
Steicism for the purpose of showing that the OT 
taught the true philosophy, and expounded the 
Scriptures in this interest by allegorical inter- 
pretations. Philo adopted, after others, the term 
Logos, probably because it was familiar to both 
Judaism and Hellenism, to denote the total mani- 
festation of divine powers and ideas in tlie uni- 
verse. God is abstract being, without qualities, but 
from Him has proceeded the Logos, His rational 
thought, which first existed, as the ideal world, 
in the divine mind, and then formed and inhabited 
the actual cosmos. The Logos is thus the former 
of the world out of amorphous matter, and the one 
through whom God may be rationally known. 
Eternally in God, it has been implanted and 
made active in the world, and has especially dis- 
closed itself to the Hebrews and in the Serip- 
tures; and Philo describes the Logos in terms 
which often bear striking resemblance to NT 
descriptions of Christ.* The influence of this or 
similar speculation must have been felt among the 
Christians, and especially in Asia Minor; for the 
tendency to unite Christianity with philosophy 
appears as early as the Epistle to the Colossians, 
πος is combated in St. John’s first Epistle; Cer- 
inthus, John’s contemporary, was probably affected 
by the Alex. philosophy itself (see Neander, Ch. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 396); and from the middle of the 
2nd cent. the influence of Philo can be clearly 
traced within the Church. Hence it is not improb- 
able that St. John’s phraseology was partly de- 
termined by the prevalence of this philosophic use 
of the term. 

Yet it is clear that Alexandrian philosophy did 
not enter constructively into St. John’s doctrine. 
Philo’s conception of the Logos was radically 
different from St. John’s, as was the philosophy 
which underlay it. His Logos was the divine 
teason, only attaining existence objective to God 
for the purpose of creation. It cannot be regarded 
as really personal, though constantly personified, 
and, if identical with divine thought, was in 
another aspect identical with the rationality pos- 
sessed by creation, being the totality of the many 
logozt (ideas) that exist in the world. God, more- 
over, according to Philo, may be known, by 
ecstatic intuition, more immediately than through 
the Logos, and Philo’s notion of the whole relation 
of God and the world was dominated by his 
abstract conception of Deity and the impossibility 


*The Logos is called εἰκὼν θεοῦ (de Mundi Onif. c. 8, Mang. 
i. 6; de Confus. Ling. c. 20, Mang. i. 419; de Profugis, c. 19, 
Mang. i. 561; de Somniis, c. 41, Mang. i. 656; de Monarch, 
c. 5, Mang. ii, 225); ὁ πρεσβύτερος υἱός, the cosmos heing ὁ νεώτερος 
υἱός (Quod Deus immut. c. 6, Mang. i. 277); πρεσβύτατος υἱός and 
πρωτόγονος (de Confus. Ling. c. 14, Mang. i. 414; tbid. c. 28, 
Mang. i. 427; de Agricult. c. 12, Mang. i. 305; de Sommnits, 
c. 37, Mang. i. 653). God is its Father, and Wisdom its mother; 
it is the eldest of things that have had hirth, and puts on the 
cosmos as a garment (de Profug. c. 20, Mang. i. 562). By it 
God made the world (Leg. Allegor. c. 31, Mang. i. 106; de 
Migrat. Abr. c. 1, Mang. i. 437; especially de Cherub. c, 35, 
Mang. i, 162, where Philo distinguishes God as the cause hy 
which {τὸ αἴτιον ὑφ᾽ ov), matter as that from which (ἐξ of), the 
Logos as that through which (8s od), and divine goodness as 
the end on account of which (3, 6), the cosmos originated]. 
The eternal Logos (ἀΐδιος λόγος) 18 ὁ χαραχτήρ of God (de Plantat. 
c. 5, Mang. i. 332); ἀρχάγγελος, μεθόριος (intermediary), ἱκέτης 
(intercessor) (Quis Rer. Div. Her. c. 42, Mang. i. 601); ἐρμηηνεύς 
θεοῦ (Leg. Alleg. c. 73, Mang. 1. 128); the high priest (ἀρχιερεύς) 
of the universe (de Somniis, c. 37, Mang. i. 653), and, as such, 
free from sins (de Profug. c. 20, Mang. i. 662), and prohahly the 
human priest's rapéxarnros (de Vita Afog. ο. 14, Mang. ii. 165). 
It is God’s vicegerent (v'rapyos, de Agricul. ο, 12, Mang. i, 
308; de Somniis, ο, 41, Mang. i. 656), and even θεός in a sub- 
ordinate sense (Leg. Allegor. c. 73, Mang. i. 128; de Somniia, 
c. 39, Mang. i. 655). Eusebius (Preparat. Evang. vii. 13, 
Mang. ii. 625) statea that Philo called the Logos ὁ δεύτερος θεός. 
He constantly descrihes it as ὁ θεῖος λόγος, and, in one place 
(de Profugis, c. 18, Mang. i. 660), a8 σοφίας πηγῆ, from which 
drawing water one may find eternal life instead of death. 


of the latter’s contact with matter. Philo’s Logos, 
moreover, was not identified with Messiah, nor 
was there a place in his philosophy for an in- 
carnation, nor in his theology for redemption in 
the biblical sense. 

It is, therefore, perhaps the most probable view 
that St. John adopted his Logos phraseology be- 
cause, in Goth Jewish and Gentile circles, the term 
was familiar. It was a leading term by which 
religious thought was striving to express the idea, 
though with much misconception, of an all-com- 
prehensive, all-wise, and directly active revelation 
of God to the world. Its current uses, among the 
Jews, rested ultimately on biblical language, and 
suggested an intimate relation, amounting in some 
aspects to identity, between the substance and the 
agent of revelation, as well as between the latter 
and God Himself. It was, moreover, among 
Christians as well as Jews, the constant phrase for 
revelation itself, whether oral or written. Hence, 
as oe by St. John, it formed a synthesis of 
several elements of truth. It set forth the Divine 
Christ as sustaining a central and vital relation to 
Christianity ; the latter being, on the one hand, 
the didactic statement of the significance for men 
of His person and mission, and, on the other hand, 
the participation of the life with God which He 
possessed and mediated for behevers. As Chris- 
tianity is the revealed Word of God, so He, out of 
whose being and mission it has emerged (cf. 1 Jn 
11-4), may be called emphatically the Word of God. 
The term further set forth Christianity as the final 
and perfect revelation of God to His creatures, since 
it represents it as the highest manifestation of the 
same Divine Person who has ever been the medium 
through whom God has been manifested in the 
creation and maintenance of the universe. Finally, 
this term, thus applied to the Divine Son in the 
whole series of His activities, represented Him as 
the immediate expression and vehicle of God’s 
mind and will, while the careful statements of the 
prologue prevent the term from obscuring the 
Son’s essential deity and eternal personality, as 
well as His true humanity after the incarnation. 
St. John’s doctrine of the Logos therefore may be 
said to sum up the biblical teaching concerning the 
person of Christ, and, in doing so, to represent 
Christianity itself as the final, absolute, and 
universal religion. 

Among post-apost. Christian writers the doctrine 
of the Logos is prominent, but was often affected 
by philosophical speculation. Gnosticism was an 
effort to unite Christianity with philosophy, and 
indicates a direction which post-apostolic thought 
and controversy largely took. In the Gnostic 
systems, however, the Logos terminology is not 
conspicuous. But, beginning with Justin Martyr, 
it is constantly met with in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. In Justin the biblical idea of 
God struggled with that of Absolute Being, and 
the Logos, represented as begotten by the lather 
before creation, unites the biblical conception of 
Word with the Hellenic one of Reason; a result 
which further tended to obscure the apostolic 
doctrine of salvation. In Theophilus of Antioch 
also the procession of the Logos from God appears as 
dependent on the Father’s will, though his eternal 
relation to the latter is expressed more clearly 
than by Justin. With Tatian the Logos was the 
eternal world-principle, ideal in God and hypo- 
statized at creation. In Athenagoras there ap- 
pears a firmer grasp of the biblical doctrine which, 


| at the close of the 2nd cent., was still more ade- 


quately expounded by Ireneus. The doctrine of 
the Logos in the post-apost. age was the natural 
meeting-point of Christianity with the best ele- 
iments in the old religions. It seemed to many 


| to furnish proof that the new religion was in 
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reality the full expression of truths taught by 
philosophy. Hence its prominence in the apolo- 
gists. But it was also easy for them to lose the 
biblical conception of Word in the Hellenic one 
of Reason; so that the doctrine became also a 
point of divergence between different schemes of 
theology according to the view taken of the term. 
The subsequent history of the doctrine hes beyond 
the limits of this article. 

LITERATURE.—Out of the large literature bearing on this sub- 
ject, the following works may be mentioned as useful and re- 
presentative :—(A) On St. John’s doctrine, the Comm. of Liicke, 
Meyer, Meyer-Weiss, Godet, Westcott, and Luthardt; Light- 
foot, Hore Heb., Exercitatto on Jn 1; Liddon, Bampt. Leett, 
(1866) on The Divinity of our Lord, Lect. v.; Watkins, Bampt. 
Leett. (1890) on Mod. Criticism and the Fourth Gospel, Lect. vili.; 
Gloag, Introd. to Johan. Writings (1891), p. 167 ff. ; Stevens, 
Johan. Theol. (1894), ch. iv. ; Bib. Theologies of NT of Weiss and 
Beyschlag, as representative of different views; Lias, Doctrinal 
Syst. of St. John (1875).—(B) On the Jewish doctrine of the 
Word, Oehler, O72' Zheol. (1873), 88 55 fi., 237 ff.; Schultz, 
OT Theol. ii. 165 ff.; Nicolas, Les Doct. Relig. des Juifs 
(1860); Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldst. fur Zeit Christi 
(1866), p. 248ff.; Weber, System der Altsynag. Paldstin. 
Theol. (1880), § 38; Schtrer, H/JP (1885) τι, iii. 374 ff.—(C) On 
the history of Gr. philosophy bearing on the growth of the 
Logos idea, the Histories of Philos. by Zeller, Veberweg, Ritter ; 
Heinze, Die Lehre vom Legos in der Gr. Philos. (1872); 
Aall, Gesch. der Logoslehre in der Gr. Philos. (1896).—(D) 
On Alexandrianism and Philo, P. Allix, Judgment of the 
Ancient Jew. Ch. against the Unitarians (1699); Gfrérer, Philo 
und die Alex. Theosophie (1831); Dahne, Gesch. Darstel. dcr 
JSiid.-Alex, Religions-Philos. (1834); Siegfried, Philo von Alex. 
(1875); Drummond, Philo Judeeus (1888); Reéville, La Doct. du 
Logos dans le quatr. évang. et dans les oeuvres de Philon (1881); 
Bieg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria (1886), ch. i. ; Eders- 
heim, art. ‘Philo’ in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biog.—(H) On the 
doctrine of the Logos in the apost. and post-apost. Church, 
Dorner, Hist. of Doctr. of Pers. of Christ, div. 1. vol. i. ; Hag- 
enbach, Hist. of Doctr. period i. div. 2; Harnack, Degmengesch. 
pp. 93-110, 413 ff. ; Loofs, Leitfaden zum Stud. der Dogmen- 
gesch. (lst Hauptteil). G. ς΄ PURVES. 


LOIS (Awis, apparently a Greek name, akin to 
λῴων, λῷστος ; ‘die Liebe, Angenehme’ [Pape, 
Handwérterbuch der griech. Higennamen], but not 
found elsewhere except as the name of an island 
off the Thessalian coast—Steph. Byz. s.v.).—The 
grandmother of Timothy, and probably mother of 
Eunice (2 Ti 1°). She was a lady of Lystra (but 
see Blass on Ac 101), probably, as the Greek names 
of all the family suggest, Hellenistic by birth, but 
a devout and sincere Jewess of ‘unfeigned faith,’ 
who trained her family in the Jewish scriptures 
(2 Ti 3%), and was probably converted to Christi- 
anity on St. Paul’s first visit to Lystra. 

W. Lock. 

LONGSUFFERING.—This fine word is both an 
adj. and asubstantive. As an adj. it is thrice used 
of God in OT (Ex 34°, Nu 1418, Ps 8615) as the trans- 
lation of ἘΝ 7x, elsewhere translated ‘slow to 
anger,’ and so translated in these passages by RV. 
In Apoer. the adj. occurs thrice again of God as tr. 
of μακρόθυμος (Wis 15!, Sir 2" 54). And in NT it 
occurs once, 2 P 3° ‘The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise, as some men count slackness ; 
but is longsufiering to us-ward’ (μακροθυμεῖ). The 
adj. μακρόθυμος does not occur in NT, and the 
adv. μακροθύμως only once, Ac 26, where it is 
rendered ‘patiently’; but the verb μακροθυμέω 
oceurs Often. In 1 Th 5” for AV ‘be patient 
toward all men’ (μακροθυμεῖτε πρὸς πάντας) RV pre- 
fers ‘be longsuffering toward all’; in Lk 187 for 
AV ‘though he bear long with them’ (καὶ μακρο- 
θυμῶν [edd. μακροθυμεῖ] ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς) RV gives ‘and he 
is longsuffering over them’ (Amer. KV ‘and yet 
he is,’ ete.). 

The subst. is found but once in OT, Jer 15% 
‘take me not away in thy longsuffering’ (429 3749, 
LXX εἰς μακροθυμίαν ; Vulg. in patientia tua, whence 
Wye. ‘in thi pacience’; Cov. ‘in thy longe wrath’ ; 
Gen. ‘in the continuance of thine angre’; Bish. 
‘in the time of thine anger.’ Cheyne interprets, 
‘suffer not my persecutors to destroy me through 
the longsuffering which thou displayest towards 


them’; soStreane ; but Orelli translates, ‘ Aceord- 
ing to thy longsuifering, carry me not away’). In 
NT ‘longsuffering’ is the tr. of μακροθυμία in all 
its occurrences except two (viz. He 6! and Ja 5”, 
where AV and RV have ‘patience’). The Gr. 
word is the opposite of ὀξυθυμία =‘ quick temper,’ 
‘irascibility’: it is distinguished from ὑπομονή, 
pax. being the temper which does not hastily 
avenge a wrong, ὑπ. the temper which does not 
easily succumb under suffering. See Lightfoot on 
Col 111 and Ro 24 (in Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 
. 259), Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2+, Abbott on 
fph 43 and Col 111, and Trench, NY Synonyms, 
188, 359. Inhis ‘ Prologe’ to Exodus, Tindale says, 
‘Marke the longesoferinge and softe pacience of 
Moses and how he loveth the people and is ever 
betwene the wrath of god and them and is readye 
to lyve and dye with them and to be put out of 
the boke that god had written for their sakes (as 
Paule for his brothren Roma. ix.) and how he 
taketh his awne wronges pacientlie and never 
avengeth him silf.’ Cf. also Tindale’s tr. of Nu 
14:8 * the Lorde is longe yer he be angrye, and full 
of mercy, and suffereth synne and trespace, and 
leaveth no man imnocent.’ See FORBEARANCE, 
vol, 11. p. 47. J. HASTINGS. 


LOOK.—The simple verb to look was Fomnerly 
used in the sense of ‘look for,’ ‘expect,’ as Hall, 
Works, ii. 107, ‘Little did Zacheus looke that 
Jesus would have cast up his eyes to him’; 
Rutherford, Letters, No. LI, ‘Our Lord, that 
great Master of the feast, send us one hearty and 
heartsome supper, for I look it shall be the last.’ 
There are three examples in AV, Is δὲ ‘he looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought 
forth wild grapes’; Sir 204 ‘he looketh to receive 
many things for one’ (RV ‘his eyes are many 
instead of one’); Ac 286 ‘they looked when he 
should have swollen’ (RV ‘they expected that he 
would have swollen’). 

Driver in his Paralicl Psalter (p. 448) draws 
attention to the specially biblical phrase look on 
or look upon. This has sonietimes a good sense, 
sometimes a bad, but generally denotes satisfaction, 
and is occasionally paraphrased by ‘ see one’s desire 
on.’ Thus Ex 5% ‘The Lord look upon you, and 
judge’; Dt 267 ‘the Lord heard our voice, and 
looked on our affliction’ ; 2S 98 ‘what is thy ser- 
vant, that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog 
as lam?’; 1Ch 1917 ‘the God of our fathers look 
thereon, and rebuke it’ ; 2Ch 24” ‘ The Lord look 
upon it, and require it’; Lk 135 ‘Thus hath the 
Lord dealt with me in the days when he looked on 
me, to take away my reproach among men.’ But 
‘look unto’ in Dt 9” ‘look not unto the stubborn- 
ness of this people,’ means ‘regard’; ef. Ly 19% *, 
Dt 318° ete. Driver’s examples (in all of which 
Heb. is 1 487) are Ps 2217 274 (‘gaze upon’) 13 3734 50” 
547 5910 9116 9212 1065 1128 1187 128°. Thesame phrase 
oceurs in line 4 of Mesha’s inscription, *yie~>3a 13997 
‘he made me to look upon [.6. let me see my 
pleasure on] all my eneinies.’ 

The phrase look won is used occasionally in 
another sense, Gn 9416 ‘the damsel was very fair 
to look upon’; 28 113 ‘the woman was very 
beautiful to look upon’; Rev 4° ‘he that sat was 
to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone.’ 
So to look on, Est 1) ‘she was fair to look on.’ 
And to look to, 1 5. 16" ‘Now he was ruddy, and 
withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
look to’; Ezk 2315 ‘all of them princes to look to.’ 

To look to a person or thing in the sense of 
‘cive attention to’ it, is also occasionally found, 

x 1010 ‘look to it; forevilis before you’; Pr 14% 
‘the prudent man looketh well to his going,’ so 
3177; Jer 3912 ‘Take him, and look well to him, 
and do him no harm,’ so 40*; Ac 18" ‘But if it be 
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a question of words and names, and of your law, 
look ye to it.’ Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 160, ‘My 
ehaplains and divers other learned men have 
reasoned with him, but no man can bring him 
in other opinion, but that he, like unto Esau, was 
ereated unto damnation; and hath divers times 
and sundry ways attempted to kill himself, but by 
diligent looking unto he hath hitherto been pre- 
served.’ 

In 2K 14* occurs the phrase ‘to look one another 
in the face,’ of which the meaning is apparently ‘ to 
join battle.’ The Heb. phrase occurs nowhere else 
(though 2 K 23” is very like it, ‘he slew him at 
Megiddo, when he had seen him’), and the Eng. is 
a literal translation. But see Barnes in vol. 11. p. 
513°, and in Hapos. Times, ix. 464, 521. 

Look ! as an exclamation, having no eorrespond- 
ing word in Heb. or Gr., is common in Coverdale : 
thus Ru 116. 11 ‘ Loke where thou abydest, there wil 
I abide also . . . Loke where thou diest, there wil 
I dye.’ One example of this ‘graphic and pic- 
turesque pleonasm,’ as Driver calls it, has been 
introduced by the AV translators (it does not seem 
to occur in any earlier version) at 1 Mac 453 “ Look, 
at what time and what day the heathen had pro- 
faned it, even in that was 1t dedicated with songs, 
and citherns, and harps, and cymbals.’ RV omits. 

J. HASTINGS. 

LOOKING-GLASS.—See GLASS, vol. ii. p. 181*. 


LOOPS (nix), dyxtAat).—Ex 26% 10 36ut 11 only. 
The term is used in connexion with the curtains of 
the Tabernacle, and the arrangement for coupling 
these together. Full details will be found under 
art. TABERNACLE. 


LORD.—Both AV and RV print this word in 
three different ways, Lorp, Lord, and lord. (1) 
Lorp. This form represents 717, the proper name 
of the God of Israel. It is a substitution adopted 
by the Hebrews themselves, who shrank from pro- 
nouncing a name so sacred, and directed that "πὸ 
should be read instead, except in the cases where 
that word itself precedes the holy name, for which 
omy was then substituted. When the vowel 
points were invented, those belonging to these 
words were respectively attached to the con- 
sonants m7, 

When this feeling first asserted itsclf cannot be 
accurately ascertained. It prevailed before the 
date of LXX, where Ἰζύριος always represents the 
divine name. The Jews justify the custom by an 
appeal to Lv 24%, but this passage is rather an 
indication of the strength of the feeling than a 
justification of it. It was a grand opportunity 
missed when RV followed AV in this practice, 
especially in such passages as 1 K 1859, where the 
whole meaning depends on the contrast of the 
names J” and Baal. On the other hand, the 
gradual suppression of the proper name was an 
undoubted gain to religion. Had it, for instance, 
appeared in the NT, the spread of Christianity 
might have been seriously impeded.* The faith 
that is to embrace the world must have no special 
name for its God. J”, Molech, Chemosh were divini- 
ties of tribes or nations. The God of Christianity 
is universal, the God of the human race. 

(2) Lord. This term in OT is used to translate 
—1. "Mx when applied to the Divine Being. The 
word is in form a plur. majestatis (sec e.g. Gn 39”), 
with suffix of lst person with *-— instead of "---, 
presumably for the sake of distinction (meaning, 


therefore, properly, ‘my Lord’). Itisofinfrequent | 


use in the historical books, and in some cases it is 
uncertain whether it is a divine or a human appel- 
lative (Gn 18° 19%). The MT sometimes decides 


* Neither AV nor RV of NT print Lorp in quotations, pre- 
serving in this way the change made by the LXX. 


this by a note distinguishing between the word 
when ‘holy’ or only ‘excellent,’ sometimes by a 
variation in the pointing (3,3, or3). ‘Lord’ appears 
in combinations: Ὁ Lord my God (Ps 38"), Lord 
God (Gn 15* 8), the Lord God (Is 25°). In the two 
latter ‘God’ is a substitute for the proper name. 
2. {8 in its regular forms, when used of the 
Divine Being (Ex 23"), This rule has not, how- 
ever, been observed with strict uniformity. In 
Neh 3° 810 copies of 1611 printed LoRD. 8. x79, an 
Aram. word (Dn 2% 5), The same word is repre- 
sented by ‘ lord’ (Dn 453). 

In NT, ‘Lord’ renders Κύριος when it refers 
directly to God or Christ, or appears in the 
vocative case. (This rule is more consistently 
followed in RV thanin AV. Comp. them in Mk 
2-8, Rev 17'%). It also renders δεσπότης five times, 
Lk 2°, Ac 44,2 P 2), Jude4, Rev 6! In the last 
three of these RV prefers ‘ master.’ 

(3) lord. This form represents ten Heb. words. 
The most common of them all is jinx (Phen. in- 
scriptions often show mx. The name Adonis is of 
Pheen. origin.), which is used to denote eminence 
or superiority in every domain of life, of kings 
(Jer 221%), governors (Gn 439), prophets (1 K 187), 
fathers (Gn 31°), masters (Gn 45°). In the vocative 
it is especially frequent. Joseph is so addressed 
(Gn 4510), Moses (Nu 11%), Elijah (1 K 187), the 
theophanie angel (Jos 5'%), a captain (28 11), 
a priest (15 1%). In Jg 5° a bowl jit for lords is 
ΤῚΝ Sop. In Nu 21% (cf. Is 168) ‘the lords of 
the high places of Arnon’ tr. the plural of >ya, 
which generally appears as ‘the Baalim.’ Baal 
means ‘master’ or ‘owner.’ In Gn 9739. 51 ©lord’ 
tr. 23 ‘a strong man.’ 

Lords of the Philistines (Jos 13° etc.) no doubt 
represents some title peculiar to that people. The 
Heb. is 0°379 (const. °95) ‘axles,’ always applied to 
the heads of the five chief cities, except in 1S 18%, 
where they are called ony. In consequence of this, 
Ewald would connect 70 with w. But an Arab. 
word meaning ‘axle’ is also used as a designation 
of a chief, and, till a better origin of the name is 
found, this analogy cannot be disregarded (see Gesen. 
Thes, under 170, and Keil on Jos 13°). The LXX em- 
ploy carparreia or ἄρχων, Vulg. satrapes or princeps. 

In Jer 251 ‘ we are lords’ (A Vm ‘ have dominion ’) 
tr. the verb 17. RV has ‘we are broken loose.’ 
The proper sense of the word is ‘to roam at large’ 
(see vol. 11. p. 527" note *). In Ezr 8 = is more 
properly by RV tr. ‘prince.’ In Dn 2” the adjective 
21 ‘great’ is tr. ‘lord’ (see RVm), and in the same 
book 737992, LXX μεγιστᾶνες. The word vhow tr. 
‘lord’ in 2K 7* 169 (γριστάτηβ), and Ezk 234 
(ἡγεμών, RV * princes’), apparently mcans a captain 
of a chariot or of charioteers. A. 5. AGLEN. 


LORD OF HOSTS (nixax m).—This divine title 
has been explained briefly under GoD (vol. 11. 203°): 
the object of the present article is to mention a 
few further particulars respecting it. The usual 
form of the title is ‘J” of Hosts,’—sometimes with 
‘the Lord’ (74x Am 95*, Is 3 10% al., or ji 
t Is 1** 19") prefixed ; there occur however, besides, 
the forms ‘J”, the God of Hosts’ (mxaxs ‘nbs mn), 
Am 3%* 418 514-15-16 (followed by Ὑπὸ} 6%" *, Hos 
125 (6) *, 2 Καὶ 510, 1 K 19!) Jer 514 1518 3517 3817 447, 
Ps 898 ©, and with the strange ovnbx for 'ndx— 
originally, no doubt (see Cheyne or LGaethgen on 
Ps 59°) a correction, made mechanically, for mz, 
which, however, afterwards regained its place beside 
it—Ps 595 (6) 804 )- 19 2) 8.48 (9) ; * the Lord J”, the God 
of Hosts,’ Am 818}. ‘the God of Hosts’ (without J”) 
Am 5%, and, as before, with on>s for "75x, Ps 807 6)» 
14 (1), So far as usage is concerned, it is pre- 
eminently the prophetical title of God. It occur 
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with great frequency in the prophets* (except Ob, 
Joel, Jonah, Dn, and, somewhat remarkably, Ezk; 
three other prophets, however, use it once only, 
viz. Hos 125 ©), Mic 44, Hab 218, and two only twice, 
Nah 218 85, Zeph 2% 1°); in the hist. books it is 
found only 18 1% 1 44 15? 174%, 2S 5!°(=1Ch 119) 
62 18 73. 26 (= 1 Ch 177: 34) a 1K 18% 1910. 14. 2 Kk 314 
1951 (Ξ-Ξ15 3792), several of these occurrences being in 
the mouth of prophets: it occurs also in 8 Psalms 
(2410 467% 1} 488 59° 698 80" ἡ. 14. 19 241- 8. 8. 12 898), but 
not in any other part of the Hagiographa (except 
1 Ch 11. 17, from 2S, just quoted). 

The fuller and seemingly more original form, 
‘J’, the God of hosts,’ used by Amos} and Hosea, 
might suggest—though the inference is not a 
necessary one—that the expression was in their 
days of comparatively recent origin. The origin 
of the title is matter of conjecture. say (‘ host’) is 
used in Heb. in the sense of an army of men, as 
in the common expression ‘captain of the host’: 
the angels, and stars, were, however, also pictured 
by the Hebrews as constituting a ‘host,’ and are 
spoken of as the ‘HOST OF HEAVEN’ (which see). 

he title thus signifies ‘J” of armies’; and the 
question is, What armies are intended? One 
opinion is that the armies are those of Israel—the 
supposition upon this view being that the title 
originally denoted J” as a warrior, the triumphant 
leader of Israel’s forces against its heathen foes 
(cf. Ex 15°, Nu 9114 [the ‘Book of J”s wars’], ὅς 
58, 1.5. 1759. 36.45 1811 O58 OS 54, Ps 248 44° 60", 
Dt 23, Is 134 314 [where the word for ‘fight’ is 
cognate with that for ‘hosts’] 4918). but, as it 
occurs in many passages where a distinctively 
martial sense would be inappropriate, and as, 
moreover, it is used often when God is represented 
as judging Israel, that the sense expressed by it 
was gradually enlarged under the influence of the 
other applications of the word ‘host’ just men- 
tioned, so that it came to denote Him as the God 
who had also other ‘hosts,’ or agencies, at His 
command, and could employ, for instance, the 
armies of heaven (cf. Jg 5%, 2 K 6”) on His 
people’s behalf, and even the powers and forces 
of nature in general. This is substantially the 
view of Herder (Geist der Ebr. Poesie, ed. 1825, 
ii, 81f.); it has been developed most fully by 
Kautzsch in Herzog’s feal-Encyk.? s.v. ‘Zebaoth,’ 
and ZATW, 1886, p. 17 ff. ; it is also that of G. A. 
Smith, XJI Proph. i. 57f., Riehm, HIB, s.v. 
‘Zebaoth,’ and Dillm. AT Theol. 220f. In support 
of it Kautzsch points to the association of the 
title, in the first passages in which it occurs in 
the hist. books, with the ark (1S 1:4 [the ark was 
now at Shiloh, 45] 44, 28 6%), the significance of 
which in time of war is very evident (Nu 10%, 
Jos 647,18 45,28 11%). The larger ideas asso- 
ciated with the title afterwards are apparent from 
the solemnity and emphasis with which the prophets 
habitually use it (observe, e.g., the climax in Am 
418 577, Jer 31”, Is 483 54°), and from such passages 
as Am 418, [5 515 545, Jer 1018 31%, where it is 
applied to J” as Creator and Ruler of the world; 
these ideas, it may be noted, appear already in 
Hos and Am. Another opinion is that the armies 
intended were originally the hosts of angels. Thus 
Ewald (Hist. ili. 62, Lehre der Bibel von Gott, 11. 
i. 339 f.), adopting this view, made the clever and 
original conjecture that the title may have arisen 
first on occasion of some victory under the Judges, 
when it seemed asif J” descended (cf. Jg 518) with 
His celestial hosts to the help of the armies of 
Israel: ‘born’ thus ‘in the shout of victory,’ it 
fixed itself on the memory of the people, and im- 
plying, as it did, that J” was the commander and 

*Am 9 t., Is 1-39 (incl. 134 13 2423 256) 56 t., Is 40-66. 6t., Jer 
82 t., Hag 14 t., Zec 1-8. 44 t., Zec 9-14. 9 t., Mal 24 t. 

¢ In LXX also (‘ the Lord J”, the God of Hosts’) in Am 95, 


organizer of the hosts of heaven (including stars 
as well as angels), it was suggestive of His omnipo- 
tence, and became in the prophets ‘the loftiest 
and most majestic title’ of Israel’s God. Oehler, 
OT Theol. § 196 end, and Schultz, O7 Theol. ii. 
141, also think that the expression was used origin- 
ally with reference to the hosts of angels. <A third 
view is that of Smend (AT Rel.-geseh. 185 ff.), 
according to whom the title was used probably 
first by Amos, the ‘hosts’ intended by him being 
the forces and elements of nature (cf. 9555), Such 
a sense is, liowever, too abstract to stand at the 
origin of the expression ; nor is it borne out by the 
usage of 81s in independent passages (not even by 
Gn 21, Ps 103", cited by Smend). 

Borchert, in SK, 1896, p. 619 ff., argues forcibly in support of 
the view that angels were originally denoted by the expression. 
He points out, as against the first view mentioned above, (1) 
that MNA¥ ‘hosts’ is hardly used of the armies of Israel except 
in three Psalms (449 60!0=10811) of uncertain date, and in the 
late source P (Ex 626 74 1217.41.51, Nu 18.52 28. 98... 1Q14f. 331),* 
where it forms part of the unhistorical conception of the nation 
at the Exodus as consisting of a vast organized army ; (2) that 
the passages in which the title is brought into connexion with 
the ark are, relatively, few, and that the connexion itself is 
no specific or distinctive one; and (3) that the books which 
principally use the title ‘J” of hosts’ do not speak of the 
‘hosts’ of Israel (and conversely), and that, in general, it 15 
very rarely used in a connexion which suggests them. On 
the other hand, passages such as Gn 2812, 1 Καὶ 2219, Ig 62f, Ps 
291, show that J” was habitually pictured as attended by angels, 
—the objection that, where angels are intended, ‘host’ (not 
‘hosts’) ‘of heaven’ is used, being met by the consideration 
that such beings are not necessarily conceived as a single 
definite host, but might, from their numbers, be with equal 
justice conceived as forming ‘hosts’: they attend Him naturally 
as King; the title thus gives expression to J’’s royal state (cf. 
Is 65, Jer 4618 4815, Pg 2410), and consequently, without any 
change in the meaning of ‘hosts,’ such as is postulated in the 
other explanation, it is at once adapted to express those ideas of 
sovereign majesty and power which are undoubtedly associated 
with it by the prophets. 


Upon the whole, this seems to be the most 
probable explanation of the title, Though other 
‘armies’ might not be entirely excluded, the idea 
which would most naturally suggest itself, when 
the term was used absolutely in connexion with J’, 
would, it seems, be the armies of heaven. But, 
whatever uncertainty may rest on the origin of the 
expression, all agree that as used by the prophets 
it is J”s most significant and sublimest title: it 
designates Him, namely, as One who is supreme 
over untold ‘hosts’ of spiritual or other agencies, 
whom He can employ to give effect to His purposes 
(Ps 103° 21),—in a word, as the Omnipotent. It is 
accordingly in the LXX often t very appropriately 
represented by κύριος ravroxparwp, ‘Lord Omnipotent’ 
—or, more exactly (in contrast to the more abstract 
παντοδύναμος), ‘Lord all-sovereign’ (see Westcott, 
The Historic Faith, p. 21 ff). S. ἢ. DRIVER. 


LORD’S DAY (ἡ Κυριακὴ quépa).—This term has 
from the very earliest times been applied in Greek 
and Latin Christian literature to the first day of 
the week in its religious aspect. The scope of this 
article is necessarily limited; we can here discuss 
only (i.) the term ‘Lord’s Day’ itself, (ii.) The 
connexion of the Lord’s Day with the Sabbath, 
(iii.) the origin of the institution, (iv.) the nature 
of Lord’s Day worship in NT times. 


* The isolated passages Dt 209, 1 Καὶ 25, 1 Ch 278 (even if they 
are not to be explained, with Borchert, by Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 124. 2b) do not detract from the force of the remark. 

+ 2S and Minor Prophets (usually), Jer (12 times). Elsewhere 
zipios Σαβοιθ is generally used (so Ro 929, Ja 54: see SABAOTH): 
in Ps, however, and occasionally also in other books, κύριος τῶν 
δυνώμεων (ἴ.6. of forces, armies : see the use of divans for S18 in 
Nu 1. 2. 10144. passim, and in other similar passages). 

} Soin NT, 2 Co 618 (a reminiscence of the usage of the LXX, 
but not an exact quotation); comp. x. ὁ θεὸς ὁ πωντοκρώτωρ, Rev 
18 48 1117 158 167 196 2122 (as Am 313 418 al.)3 ὃ θεὸς o σ-., Rev 1614 
1915 (as Am 527), . 

A title borne by Nebo, ‘Overseer or ruler (pakid) of the 
multitudes of heaven and earth’ (CAT™ 413, cited by Cheyne, 
Orig. of Psalter, 323, cf. Zsatah3, i. p. 18; ALB πὶ. 2, 53 
Delitzsch, Assyr. HWB 360f.), is perhaps worth comparing. 
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i. The scriptural authority for the term ‘ Lord’s 
Day’ is Rev 1 ‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
Day,’ ἐγενόμην ἐν πνεύματι ἐν τῇ κυριακῇ ἡμέρᾳ. Kew 
will agree with Eichhorn in referring this to Easter 
Day. The opinion of Wetstein and others, who 
interpret it of the day of Judgment, seems plaus- 
ible, but is open to two formidable objections. 
(1) A writer so impregnated with OT phraseology 
as is the author of the Apocalypse would surely 
have used, in this sense, the familiar ἡμέρα τοῦ 
Κυρίου (κυριακός is notin LXX). (2) Such a use of 
the term is quite unknown to the Greek Fathers. 
From the Didaché and Ignatius onwards they use 
ἡ κυριακὴ ἡμέρα, or simply ἡ κυριακή, only in the sense 
of Sunday. Such an unbroken and unquestioned. 
Church usage must be regarded as decisive on this 
point. To this may be added that as in v.9 Patmos 
gives the place of the vision, so here ‘the Lord’s 
Day’ naturally seems to fix the fime. It would, 
however, be a mistake to conclude that Rev 1° is 
the origin of the term. It 15 merely the first extant 
example of its use (Didaché 14, Ignat. Ep. Magn. 
9 are certainly later). The phrase might have 
arisen as early as A.D. 57, for in 1 Co 11” we find 
κυριακὸν δεῖπνον. This is the first occurrence of 
κυριακός in extant Greek literature. The absolute 
use of Κύριος, which indicates an identification of 
Christ with the J” of the OT, naturally led to the 
formation of a corresponding adjective. However, 
ἡ κυριακὴ ἡμέρα was not yet in current use, for in 
this same Epistle (1 Co16?) St. Paul uses ‘the first 
day of the week,’ μία σαββάτου ; and a little later, 
Ac 20’, we find the similar ἡ μία τῶν σαββάτων, St. 
Luke with his usual historical accuracy using, 
doubtless, the phrase current at the time of which 
he was writing. Contrast the inexactness of the 
Gospel of Peter, where ἡ κυριακή is twice used of 
the actual day of Christ’s resurrection, and betrays 
at once by the anachronism a 2nd cent. writer. At 
some time, then, between A.D. 57 and A.D. 96 the 
term ‘ Lord’s Day’ arose, and it was probably first 
used in Churches which had to contend with 
Judaism. 

ul. It has been reckoned a pious opinion (Bram- 
hall, Works, vol. v. pp. 41, 58) that the observance 
of the Lord’s Day was one of ‘the things concern- 
ing the kingdom of God’ of which the risen Lord 
spoke during the forty days preceding the Ascen- 
sion. This idea is probably due to the instinctive 
desire to base on a direct divine sanction an 
institution so universal and so binding on all 
Christians. But the assumption is quite un- 
necessary. Whether the first day of the week was 
‘blessed and hallowed’ by Christ Himself with His 
own lips, or by the Church, His body, His visible 
representative, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, in any case the Lord’s Day was certainly 
sanctioned by inspired apostles, and thus con- 
fessedly stands on a level with ordination, and 
perhaps one or two other ordinances, as an institu- 
tion as much beyond the power of the Church to 
alter or to abrogate as it would be for her to 
change tlie number of the Gospels. 

The claim of the Lord’s Day to this pre-eminence 
has been unfortunately prejudiced by controversies 
on its relation to the dubbath, This question has 
been thought to be of much practical interest, 
especially by that large class of persons who think 
that they require guidance in details, and who feel 
that a general direction to keep a day holy is too 
vague, and leaves too much to their individual 
responsibility. On the one hand, those who incline 
to a severe observance of the day identify the 


Lord’s Day with the Sabbath, regarding 1t as the | 
same institution with a Christian reference added, 


the change of day being regarded as immaterial. 
They combine with this assumption a theory of 
scriptural Sabbath observance, for which there is 


but slender evidence from ancient or modern 
Jewish life. On the other hand, some of tliose 
who revolt from this rigidity feel constrained to 
justify themselves by a denial of any relation 
whatever between the two days; and then, in the 
default of any divinely ordained rules for its 
observance, they are in danger of not observing it 
at all. The truth will “be found to lie midway 
between these two extremes. The Lord’s Day is, 
and is not, the Sabbath, much as John the Baptist 
was, and was not, Elijah. 

When Jesus uttered the cry, ‘It is finished,’ 
the Mosaic dispensation virtually passed away. 
His Resurrection, Ascension, and Outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit were successive affirmations of the 
great fact, and the destruction of the temple made 
it plain to all but the blindest. But in the mean- 
time nothing is more striking than the tender way 
in which the apostles and Christians of Jewish 
birth were weaned from the old religion. The dead 
leaves of Judaism fell off gradually, they were not 
rudely torn off by man. The new facts, the new 
dogmas, the new ordinances first established them- 
selves, and then little by little the incompatibility 
of the old and the new was realized, which 
necessarily issued in the casting out of the old. 
The old things of Judaism were made new in 
Christianity. This, however, was not accom- 
plished by a deliberate substitution of one ordi- 
nance for another; but first the old ordinances 
were simply antiquated, and then experience 
matured under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
proved that the positive institutions of the new 
religion more than fulfilled those of the old. This 
was realized, first of all, in the case of the sacra- 
mental ordinances. Baptism was soon seen to be 
analogous to circumcision (Col 2"), and also to the 
legal ablutions (He 10%); while the Eucharist 
corresponded to the peace-offerings (1 Co 10!*?), 
He 13"). But the realization of the fulfilment of 
the Sabbath in the Lord’s Day does not find 
expression in the NT. This silence is especially 
marked in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In that 
Epistle the writer is addressing some who Were in 
danger of relapsing into Judaism, who could 
scarcely bear to forego all the associations of the 
old religion, its antiquity, authority, splendour, 
variety. His design therefore is to addunce all 
that Christianity had analogous to the cherished 
rites of Judaism. The priesthood, sacrifice, the 
temple, the solemn services, are all shown to have 
their more than parallels in the gospel. But 
when he touches on the Sabbath, it is as a type of 
the state of salvation on which believers have 
entered, a Sabbath rest to be consummated in the 
world to come (45 ἡ, Hessey (Bampton Lectures, 
1860) proves by copious quotations that up to the 
end of the 5th century, and even later, the two 
days were not considered to have any relation to 
each other. But a believer in the perpetual guid- 
ance of the Church by the Holy Spirit will searcely 
accept this as conclusive that the Church of later 
ages was not right in seeing a close analogy 
between the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath; an 
analogy expressed by the retention of the Fourth 
Commandment by all Christian Churches, as part 
of the Decalogue considered as a convenient sum- 
mary of the Moral Law. Assuming that public 
worship is a moral duty, it is absolutely necessary 
that a day of rest from ordinary labours be 
set apart for that purpose, and for the cognate 
duties of religious instruction and special private 
devotion. As regards the proportion of our time 
which should be given to such duties, we may 
well follow the apostles in accepting unquestion- 
ingly that laid down in the Mosaic Law. This is 
the moral element in the Fourth Commandment. 
Experience has shown that the excessive multipli- 
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cation of holy days regarded as in any degree 
co-ordinate with the Lord’s Day is fatal to the 
maintenance of those objects for which the Lord’s 
Day was designed. The antiquation of the 
Sabbath equally with circumcision, etc., was gradu- 
ally realized as the sequence of events led up to it. 
The key to a right understanding of the revolution 
is found in the first description of the public 
worship of the apostolic Church: ‘continuing 
steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread at home’ (Ac 2“). To the customary 
Jewish devotions was added the one distinctive 
Christian service. The Church professed to be a 
divine development of Judaism (Ac 24" etc.). All 
that was eternally true in the Law is with us 
still, and that which was essentially transitory 
was tolerated until it became positively hurtful. 
At Jerusalem an inconsistent allegiance both to 
the old and the new was maintained probably 
until the destruction of the temple, but even there 
we early find traces of the antiquation of the 
Sabbath. Considering the prominence assigned 
to it in Pharisaic Judaism, there can be little 
doubt that it is one of ‘the customs which Moses 
delivered,’ the changing of which by Jesus of 
Nazareth was announced by St. Stephen (Ac 6%, 
ef. 213), The falsity of the witnesses lay in the 
malicious spirit which prompted the accusation 
rather than in the charge itself. Thirteen years 
later, Sabbath keeping is not one of the ‘necessary 
things’ enjoined on Gentiles by the apostolie 
council (Ac 15%). This decision amounted to an 
acknowledgment that the Sabbath as well as 
circumeision, ete., was no longer binding on 
Gentiles, though James, as we should expect, 
seems to contemplate the continuance of the 
ordinance for Jews(v."4). No valid objection can 
be drawn from the frequent references in Ae to 
the apostles preaching in synagogues, or in Jewish 
places of prayer, on the Sabbath day (131+ 4 4 
16 17° 184), Their mission was to the Jews first, 
and, apart from the natural desire on their own 
part to join in the only publie worship avail- 
able, common-sense would lead them to go 
where they could address large bodies of Jews 
assembled with minds disposed to receive religious 
truth. About A.D. 58 St. Paul in Gal 4 
reckons ‘the observation of days’ as one of the 
‘weak and beggarly rudiments.’ Now, as we 
may gather from 1 Co 16? that St. Paul had 
himself bidden the Galatians observe in a certain 
way the first day of the week, it is plain that he 
is not here condemning the principle of religious 
distinction of days; and the fact that in this 
Epistle he is combating Judaistic teachers forces 
us to the conclusion that the compulsory observ- 
ance of a specially Jewish day, t.e. the Sabbath, 
is what ismeant. On the other hand, in Ro 14*§%, 
written a little later, to a Church where the con- 
troversy may not have reached such a height, 
the regarding or not regarding of such days is a 
matter of indiflcrence. Finally, in Col 916 the 
Sabbath is distinctly mentioned as one of the ordi- 
nances ‘which are a shadow of things to come.’ 
111. The necessary separation of Christians from 
Jews, in Jerusalem, for a part of public worship 
(Ac 2%), naturally led to a total separation else- 
where, as in successive cities the Jews rejected the 
gospel] altogether (Ac 137° 145: * 238. 187 19°), Besides 
these passages, assemblics consisting exclusively 
of Christians are implied wherever we find direc- 
tions for the reading of apostolic epistles (Ac 15°, 
1 Th 5*, 2 Th 314, Col 4:85, cf. He 10). Assemblies 
of a whole Church, of course, imply fixed days for 
meeting. The antagonism already marked by 
different places for worship, coupled with the con- 
fessed antiquation of the Sabbath, would naturally 
find further expression in the observance of a 


holy day different from that of the Jews. The 
origin of the Lord’s Day must not indeed be traced 
to mere opposition to Judaism, such as that 
naively confessed in the Didaché (8), ‘ Let not your 
fastings be with the hypocrites, for they fast on 
Monday and Thursday ; but do ye keep your fast 
on Wednesday and Friday’; but this motive must 
have commended the observance of the first day of 
the week to a considerable number of Christians ; 
and if the argument from silence could be pressed, 
—an argument especially precarious in the case of 
an ordinance presumably so much a matter of 
course,—it would be significant that the distinct 
notices of the Lord’s Day in the NT are in connexion 
with Churches outside Palestine, ὑ.6, Corinth, and 
by implication, Galatia (1 Co 16}- 5, Troas (Ac 206), 
and Asia (Rev 14), while Ἰζυριακός seems to have been 
applied to a specially Christian service before it 
was applied to a specially Christian day. Be that 
as it may, the first day of the weck was certainly 
selected because the Lord Himself had sanctified 
it by His resurrection (Mt 281, Mk 16% 19. Lk 24), 
Jn 20 15), and had further emphasized it by a 
second appearance to the disciples (Jn 20%), and 
again by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, which that year was also the 
first day of the week. We cannot cite as instances 
of the observance of this day the fact that on 
these three occasions the disciples were assembled 
together as if for a religious purpose. In those 
days of fear and excitement ὑπο would naturally 
come together every day. The Lord’s Day is 
therefore, in an especial sense, the feast of life. 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ was not merely the 
raising to life of an individual man, but of human 
nature, On that first Lord’s Day our nature 
entered on a new life: actually, as regards the 
first-fruits of it; potentially, as regards every 
Christian in succeeding ages. But besides the 
life of the individual members, there is also the 
life of the body, and this sprang into birth on the 
day of Pentecost. Thus, without having recourse 
to the more or less fanciful analogies of some of 
the Fathers, we may, on sure grounds, contrast 
the remembrance on the Sabbath of the repose of 
the Creator of the physical world with the com- 
memoration on the Lord’s Day of the beginning of 
the activity of the new spiritual creation. 

iv. Much reflex light is thrown on the apostolie 
Lord’s Day worship by the well-known passage 
(1 Apol. c. 67) where Justin Martyr, a.p. 150, 
describes the Sunday service. It consisted of the 
reading of the memoirs of the apostles and the 
writings of the prophets, followed by an exhorta- 
tion on the lessons read, common prayer, the 
Eucharist, and a collection for the orphans, ete. 
This service was probably modelled on that of the 
synagogue, with the necessary additions, the chief 
being the Eucharist, as in Ac 2%. If the passage 
in Ac be rightly understood to mean a daily service, 
it must be nuted that the daily Eucharist of the 
early Jerusalem Church belongs to the same order 
of things as its community of goods; an ideal 
which is practicable only under very special cir- 
cumstances. It may reasonably be conjectured 
that experience which speedily led to the abandon- 
ment of the experiment in socialism, showed the 
wisdom of restricting the Eucharist to the Lord’s 
Day. This use, which is distinctly expressed in 
Justin and Pliny (‘stato die,’ lib. x. epist. 97), 
is implied in Ac 207, The Eucharist is especially 
connected with the Lord’s Day, not only as the 
perpetual memorial of the great sin-offering (1 Co 
11%), but also as a means of renewing in us the 
divine life communicated in the first instance by 
the power of Christ’s resurrection, and as an 
anticipation of the consummation of this divine 
life at His coming (He 10”, Mt 26°, Mk 14%, Lk 
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9918), Justin does not mention the agape. It 
had probably been temporarily dropped in obedience 
to the law of Trajan against clubs (Ramsay, Ch. in 
the Roman Empire, p. 219). In 1Co 11 the agape 
seems to precede the Eucharist, in Ac 20” it follows 
(γευσάμενος, ‘having made a meal’). This change 
in the order of service was possibly made by St. 
Paul himself (1 Co 11"). In Ac, as in Justin, the 
sermon precedes the Eucharist. ‘The preaching of 
Jesus necessitated the telling of His deeds and 
words either from personal knowledge or from the 
written accounts of eye-witnesses, and this must 
have been from the beginning; on the other hand, 
the reading of apostolic Epistles, at first occasional, 
could become constant only after the Canon was 
closed. The eollection mentioned by Justin is 
founded on 1 Co 167, where EV ‘lay by him in store’ 
conceals the facet that it must have been made at 
the weekly meeting; otherwise, collections would 
have been necessary on St. Paul’s arrival, the very 
thing he was anxious to avoid. παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ τιθέτω 
θησαυρίζων means ‘let him assign a certain sum as 
he is disposed, and put it into the Church treasury.’ 
In Corinth and elsewhere the exercise of extra- 
ordinary gifts formed part of the Sunday service 
(1 Co 1418), but this soon died out. Contrast the 
brief list of charismata in Eph 4" with that in 
L Co 13%, 

See further, art. CHURCH, vol. 1. p. 427°, and 
SABBATH. 


LireERAaTURE.—Hessey, Sunday: its origin, history, and present 
obligation, BL, 1860, 5th ed. 1889; Beet in Hapositor, 2nd ser. 
viil, 338-350 ; and the Literature under SABBATH. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

LORD’S PRAYER.— This prayer is so called, 
not beeause the Lord used it, whieh Tle could 
not do, for some of the petitions would be mean- 
ingless for Him (and cf. Jn 9017), but becanse He 
taught it to His disciples and us. It is given us 
by two evangelists (Mt 6°25, Lk 11*°), in differ- 
ent forms, and in totally different connexions. 
The form given by St. Luke is not only much 
shorter, but differs somewhat in wording; and 
whereas St. Matthew represents Christ as giving 
this form of prayer spontaneously in the Sermon 
on the Mount, St. Luke places the delivery of the 
prayer after the close of the Galilean ministry, 
and in answer to a request from one of His dis- 
ciples, ‘Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also 
taught his disciples.’ But St. Luke gives no note 
either of time or place, probably because his source 
gave none. And it is quite possible that the in- 
cident which he here records took place very much 
earlier than the point in Christ’s ministry at which 
he places it. 

There can be no doubt that if the prayer was 
delivered only once, then it is St. Luke who has 
preserved the true historical occasion. His narra- 
tive has every appearance of orivinality, and one 
sees no motive for invention, whereas it is quite 
credible that St. Matthew, in reeording Christ’s 
injunctions about prayer, might emphasize and 
illustrate these by adding to them the form of 

rayer which He had enjoined. Accordingly, a 
arge number of the best critics (Baumgarten - 
Crusius, Neander, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek, 
Holtzmann, Weiss, Godet, Oosterzee, etc.) regard 
the position of the prayer in Mt as unhistorical. 
But it must be remembered that there is no proof 
that the prayer was taught on one occasion only. 
The argument that, if the prayer was delivered 
in the Sermon on the Monnt, then a disciple can- 
not afterwards have asked for a form of prayer ; 
and that if he asked for one, then it cannot have 
been previously delivered, holds good only if we 
suppose that Christ’s followers remained always 
the same. There is nothing to show that ‘one 


Different groups of disciples might at diflerent 
times require teaching as to a form of prayer ; 
and at one time Christ might give such instruc- 
tion unasked, at another beeause He was requested 
to do so. In either case it 1s remarkable that the 
prayer is not directly alluded to elsewhere in the 
Gospels (ef. Mix 1438), nor in the Acts (ef. 933), nor 
in the Epistles (ef. Ro 12", Col 435. There may 
be indireet allusions to the last petition, Jn 17%, 
2'Th 3%, and possibly 2 Ti 4%. See Lightfoot ou 
ΤᾺ 3, 

But if we admit that the prayer was delivered 
only once, and that St. Luke gives the actual 
oceasion, it by no means follows that he gives 
the original form of the prayer, as Meyer, Kamp- 
hausen, and others suppose. In one sense neither 
form is original, for the original would be in 
Aramaic; and it is quite evident that both Mt 
and Lk used a Gr. souree, as the large amount 
of agreement in wording, and, above all, their 
common use of the unique word ἐπιούσιος, shows. 
Their versions cannot be independent tr™ of the 
same Arain. original. Much more probably they 
had the same Gr. original; and Mt, although he 
puts it in the wrong place, yet reproduces it more 
exactly. Of course, if the prayer was delivered 
more than oneec, then both forms may be original, 
in the sense that both represent in Greek a form 
whieh Christ used in His instructions. It is 
conceivable that one form was snitable for one 
eroup of diseiples, another for the whole body of 
them. * 

Accepting, however, the hypothesis that Mt 
more accurately gives us the original form, it may 
be asked whether the variations in Lk are due to 
himself or to the souree which he used. There 
are good reasons for believing that some of them 
are due to himself. This is most apparent in 
the fourth petition. For δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον (Mt) Lk 
has δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. Seeing that τὸ καθ᾽ 
ἡμέραν occurs in NT in St. Luke’s writings only (19%, 
Ae 17#), we may feel confident that it is he who 
has changed σήμερον into τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν rather than 
St. Matthew who has done the reverse. This change 
of σήμερον into τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν involved the change 
from the aorist to the present imperative; and 
thus ‘Give us this day’ became ‘Continually give 
us day by day.’ In Lk the petition is made more 
comprehensive. ‘hat the aorist rather than the 
present was the original form, is shown by the 
fact that in all the other petitions the aorist 15 
used, Again, when we find ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰ ὀφειλήματα 
in Mt, and ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰς ἁμαρτίας in Lk, we con- 
jecture that it 1s Lk who has ehanged the ex- 
pression in order to make the meaning clearer 
to Gentile readers. The insertion of παντί with 
ὀφείλοντι 18 also very characteristic of St. Luke, 
and certainly ὡς καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀφίομεν is nore likely 
to be a modification of ws καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀφήκαμεν than 
vice versa; all the more so, as Lk is specially fond 
of the combination καὶ αὐτός, καὶ αὐτοί, κ.τ.λ. 

The differences which are the result of the 
presence in Mt of clauses that are wanting in the 
best texts of Lk require more detailed discussion. 
These clauses are: (1) ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, (2) 
γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου ws ἐν οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ THs γῆς, 
(3) ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ. Tisch., ‘Treg., 
WH, RV, Alford, Weiss, Godet, Serivener, Ham- 
mond, and many others, reject these passages as 
insertions in Lk from the text of Mt. ‘If one of 
the Gospels contained the Lord’s Prayer in a 
shorter form than the other, nothing was so likely 
as that a seribe in perfect innocence would supply 
what he considered an undoubted defeet’ (Seriv. 


* F. H. Chase supposes that the disciples themselves adapted 
the prayer to special occasions, both altering and adding, and 
that ἐπιούσιος is one of the subsequent changes made for litur- 


of his disciples’ (Lk 111) means one of the ‘T'welve. ! gical purposes (U'exts and Studies, i. 3, Camb. 1891). 
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Introd. ii. p. 280). The evidence is not quite the 
game in all three cases, but in all it is conclusive 
against the clauses. 


(1) For this clause entire we have ACDPXTAATI and nine 
inferior uncials, nearly all cursives, beflg of Vet. Lat. (acff,i 
have sancte for noster), three Syriac Versions(Cur. Pesh, Harcl.), 
Boheiric, and Ethiopic. Against the whole clause, NB, 1, 22, 57, 
130, 346, nearly all the chief MSS of the Vulg., and the recently 
discovered Sinaitic Syriac. Against all but ἡμῶν, L and one 
cursive, one early MS of the Vulg. and the Armenian. Origen 
expressly states that the words are wanting in Lk. Tertullian 
and Cyril of Alexandria support the omission. 

(2) For the clause, SACD and many inferior uncials, nearly all 
cursives, most MSS of Vet. Lat. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.), Boh. Eth. 
Against it, BL, 1, 22, 130, 346; ff, of Vet. Lat., best MSS of 
Vulg. Syrr. (Cur. Sin.) and Arm. Orig. Tert. and Aug. give 
express testimony against, and are supported by Cyr. Alex. 

(3) For the clause, ACD and many inferior uncials, nearly all 
cursives; Vet. Lat. Syrr. (Cur. Pesh. Harcl.) Boh. Eth. 
Against it, X*BL, 1, 22, 57, and six other cursives, most MSS 
of Vulg. Syr-Sin. and Arm. Orig. Aug. and Cyr. Alex. give 
express testimony against, and are supported by Tert. 


The evidence for the clauses may look imposing, 
but the explanation of it given by Scrivener is 
simple and adequate; whereas neither accident 
nor intention can explain the early and widespread. 
omission of all three, if they were found in the 
original text of Lk. In sucha case the temptation 
to insert would be at a maximum, the temptation 
to omit ata minimum. A scribe might insert the 
missing words almost mechanically, being so 
familiar with them. 

Convinced, therefore, that the clauses are not 
genuine in Lk, we return to the question, What 
can have induced Lk to omit them, if he and Mt 
had the same Gr. version of the prayer? His 
verbal alterations in the fourth and fifth petitions 
are intelligible ; but why should he, with his love 
of completeness, omit? He does sometimes abbrevi- 
ate: but would he have abbreviated here? The 
difficulty of finding an adequate motive for his 
curtailing such words is in favour of the view that 
Christ Himself on one occasion gave this shorter 
form to some disciples. To suppose that Lk 
‘contented himself with words just sufficient to 
remind his hearers of the fuller form,’ is quite 
inadequate. In that case he would have left out 
nearly the whole of the prayer. And to point out 
that the five petitions in Lk correspond to the five 
fingers, is grotesque. 

The sources of the prayer have been often dis- 
cussed, and rabbinical parallels to the different 
vetitions have been pointed out by John Lightfoot, 
Schoettgen, Vitringa, Wetstein, and others. Tota 
haec oratio ex formulis Hebracorum concinnata est 
tam apte, ut omnia contineat que a Deo peti 
possunt (Wetst. on Mt 6°). But the parallels do 
not carry us very far. The use of ‘Father’ [2 ν 
bYoway is a very common later Jewish title, Dalm. 
151 ff.] to designate God, and the petition, ‘Hallowed 
be thy name through our works,’ are perhaps the 
strongest instances [cf. also mov wipny and bm 
mnmson of the Kaddish, Dalm. 305]. Others are 
similarities of wording rather than of meaning, 
and some of these are not at all close. And in 
most cases the date of the Jewish prayers in which 
these expressions occur is either late or uncertain ; 
so that the borrowing, if there is any, is on the 
side of the Jews, or may beso. But no borrowing 
is needed to explain such a petition as ‘ Forgive 
us our sins’ (Ex 32”, 1 K 934-36. 39.50) Tn gis), 
which is perhaps as common in Jewish as in 
Christian prayers. Not that there is anything 
derogatory to Christ in supposing that He took 
the best Jewish aspirations and combined them 
in one prayer. He probably took the Messianic 
title ‘Son of man’ from the Bk. of Enoch, and 
applied it to Himself with a fulness of meaning 
unknown before. He might have done the same 
in the Lord’s Prayer ; but He does not appear to | 
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havedoneso. Indeed, the prayer is free from any- 
thing that can be called purely Jewish. (1) Its 
symmetry and progressive development of thought, 
and (2) its inexhaustible adaptability, are char- 
acteristics which do not harmonize well with the 
hypothesis that it is a compilation (Edersheim, 
Life and Times of the Messiah, i. p. 536. Cf. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 138 ff.). 
Let us examine these characteristics. 

(1) The Lord’s Prayer is commonly regarded as 
consisting of seven petitions.* 'The frequent occur- 
rence of the number seven in the Apoc. and else- 
where renders this arrangement attractive. But 
there are really only six; for ‘Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil one,’ should 
be regarded as the negative and positive expression 
of one and the same petition.+ These six are 
found to correspond to the Decalogue and the Two 
Great Commandments (Mt 22”, Mk 1231), in that 
the first half has reference to God, the second half 
to man. In the first three petitions we seek the 
glory of our heavenly Father; in the last three 
the advantage of ourselves and our fellow-men. 
But these two are closely connected. What is to 
God’s glory benefits His children ; and what is to 
the advantage of men glorifies their heavenly 
Father. Thus the first half shows the end which 
man must have in view—the accomplishment of 
God's glory, kingdom, and will; the second half 
shows the means—daily provision, forgiveness, and 
protection. And the parts correspond with one 
another in each triplet. The first petition is 
addressed to God as our Father, the second as our 
King, the third as our Master. It isto our Father 
that we look for sustenance ; to our King for par- 
don ; to our Master for guidance and guardianship. 
Moreover, the transition from heaven to earth is 
beautifully made in the third petition, which raises 
earth to heaven. And in each of the triplets we 
can observe progression, The hallowing of God’s 
name leads to the coming of the kingdom; and 
when the kingdom is come God’s will shall be ful- 
filled on earth as in heaven. In the second half 
we have first the obtaining of good, and then the 
removal of evil, past, present, and future. Or, if 
we take the six petitions consecutively, we shall 
find that they begin with the glories of heaven, 
pass on to life on earth, and end with the powers 
of hell.f Such exquisite proportion and develop- 
ment (of which only specimens have been given) 
are strong evidence that, if this marvellous prayer 
was constructed out of fragments of other prayers, 
it was composed in the spirit and power of Him 
who said, ‘ Behold, I make all things new’ (Rev 
21°), 

(2) We are not to suppose that the disciple who 
asked Christ to teach him and his fellows to pray 
had never prayed, and did not know how to do so, 
He had no doubt often performed this duty. Dut 
he had just witnessed Christ’s devotions ; and His 
manner showed him the difference between Christ’s 
prayers and hisown. There was a more excellent 
way than he knew, and he desired to learn it. 
Moreover, the Baptist had taught his disciples a 
distinctive form of prayer; and this suppliant 
thought that Jesus also should give a similar dis- 
tinctive mark to His followers. As so often, Christ 
grants the substance rather than the letter of the 
request, Just asa Christian mystery isa divine 
secret revealed to all the world, so the distinctive 


*So Augustine, Luther, Tholuck, Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Keil, 
K6stlin, Noseen, Wordsworth, etc. 

+ This is Tertullian’s view (de Orat. viii.). In his form of the 
prayer jiat voluntas tua in ccelis et in terra preceded veniat 
regnum twum. Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, Keim, Weiss, and 
others, make six petitions. But an allusion to the Trinity is 
very doubtful. To make the second petition refer to the Son, 
and the third to the Spirit, is very forced and fanciful. 

{ All this is lost in Lk: and this is strong evidence that, if 
only one form is original, his form is not the original one. 
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rayer of a Christian is one which every human 
Ἄς who believes in God can use. There are no 
other limits to its unique adaptability. Any one, of 
any race or age or condition, who believes in God, 
can use the Lord’s Prayer, and use it just in pro- 
portion to his belief. A peasant child can under- 
stand enough of it to make it the expression of his 
daily needs. The ripest scholar, philosopher, and 
saint cannot exhaust all its possibilities of meaning. 
In a few minutes it may be committed to memory ; 
but it is the work of a lifetime to learn it by heart. 
A Christian’s knowledge of the import of it grows 
with his spiritual ex perience. 

The prayer is at once a form, a summary, and a 
pattern. 

It is a form which every one can use, and be 
certain that in using it he is expressing his needs 
ina becoming manner. This advantage is possessed 
by forms of prayer which have been composed by 
saintly men, and which have been tested in use by 
generations of Christians. How much more, then, 
does it, belong to a form prescribed by Christ Him- 
self. Quc enim potest esse spiritalis oratio quam 


os eu 


affects God more than another, so long as the 
language of the heart is according to His will; but 
that the form of words that we use reacts on our 
hearts, and if the words are unseemly our hearts 
may become less subdued. And in prayers that 
are to be used in common, the effect of the words 
upon others must be considered. In giving this 
prayer, Christ has both sanctioned the principle of 
forms of prayer and has also provided us with a 
form which is always safe. 

The Lord’s Prayer is also a summary of all other 

rayers. As Latimer says, ‘Like as the law of 
κα: is the sum and abridgment of the other laws, 
so this prayer is the sum and abridgment of all 
other prayers.’ It covers all earthly and spiritual 
needs and all heavenly aspirations. It is not 
meant to supersede all other forms of supplication. 
When Christ gave us this, He did not forbid others. 
But this one rightly accompanies all other prayers, 
either following them to sum them up and prevent, 
grave omissions, or preceding them as a guide or 
model: premissa legitima et ordinaria oratione 
gquast fundamento, accedentium desideriorum jus 
est superstruendi extrinsecus petitiones (‘Tert. de 
Orat.). Itis breviartiwm totius evangeli (tb. 1.). 

For the prayer is also a pattern. It shows in 
what manner and spirit our other supplications are 
to be made. We may pray only for those things 
which tend to the glory of God and the good of 
man; and the glory of Cod comes first. The final 
end of prayer is not that our will should be done 
by Him, but that His will may be doneinus. In 
the beautiful image used by Clement of Alexandria, 
‘Just as men at sea attached to an anchor by a 
taut rope, when they pull at the anchor, draw not 
it to themselves, but themselves to the anchor; so 
in the gnostic life those who (as they mean it) draw 
God to themselves are unawares bringing them- 
selves towards God’ (Strom. IV. xxii. p. 6388, ed. 
Potter). 

A consideration of the petitions one by one 
belongs to commentaries and homiletics rather 
than to a dictionary ; but some notice must here be 
taken of three details in the prayer, (a) the 
opening address, (ὁ) the central word ἐπιούσιος, and 
(c) the last clause. 

(a) The address Πάτερ ἡμῶν has no parallel in OT. 
There God is spoken of as the Father of the Jewish 
nation (Dt 325, Is 0810, Jer 3* 19 319, Mal 162") ; but 
He is nowhere called the Father of individuals, 
This step is taken in the Apoer. (Wis 218 14°, Sir 231-4 
5), To 134, 3 Mac 68). But it is only in NT that 


we are told that men have received the ‘right to 
become children of God’ (Jn 113, cf. Ro 838, Gal 4°). 
Every Christian, and indeed every human being, is 
justified in regarding himself as the offspring of 
God (Ac 1738. 39), and in addressing Him with refer- 
ence to his fellow-men as ‘Our Father.’ The 
address is at once a claim to be heard, and to be 
heard for others as well as for oneself. Quid enim 
jam non det filris petentibus, cum hoe ipsum ante 
dederit, ut filii essent (Aug.). See vol. ii. p. 618. 

(5) It is not likely that we shall ever know with 
certainty either the origin or the exact meaning 
of the adjective ἐπιούσιος, the only adjective in the 
prayer. Nowhere im Gr. literature is the word 
found until the Gospels gave it currency. To 
derive it from ἐπεῖναι, ἐπών, or ἐπί and οὐσία, is 
precarious; for in that case we should expect 
ἐπούσιος, and not émiovcios.* Most ancient versions 
support the derivation from ἐπιέναι, by giving the 
epithet a temporal rather than a qualitative ren- 
dering; ¢.g. ‘of to-morrow,’ or ‘for the coming 
day,’ or ‘that cometh,’ or ‘continual,’ or ‘daily.’ 
Jerome changed guotidianum in Mt to super- 
substantialem, but made no change in Lk; so that 
in the West there was a general belief that the 
two evangelists had used different words. It is 
possible, as Chase suggests, that there was no 
epithet in the Aram. original, and that its insertion 
comes from liturgical use. But that hypothesis, 
if true, is not decisive as to meaning, although it 
supports the temporal rather than the qualitative 
interpretation. For the temporal meaning see 
Grotius, Wetstein, Fritzsche, oe and, above 
all, Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the NT, 
App. I. For other views see Suicer, Tholuck, 
Alford, Wordsworth, and, above all, M‘Clellan, 
The NT, i. pp. 632-647. RV retains ‘daily’ in 
the text, and puts ‘for the coming day’ in the 
margin. The American Committee would add 
‘needful’ in the margin. It is a strange pheno- 
menon that the meaning of this unique word in the 
model prayer should, almost from the earliest 
times, have been doubtful. The Didaché, which 
has the earliest quotation of the prayer (viii.), 
throws no light on this point. 

(ε) Does ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ mean ‘ Deliver 
us from (the) evil,’ or ‘Deliver us from the evil 
one’? Have we here τὸ πονηρόν, as in Lk 6", Ro 
12°; or ὁ πονηρός, a8 in Mt 1519. 38. Eph 61, 1 Jn 
218-14 312 518. and also probably Mt 5%-%, Jn 17%, 
2Th 85, 1 Jn 5%? The latter is almost certainly 
correct. (a) The references just given show that 
in NT itself there is abundant justification for this 
meaning. (8) The context suggests the masculine, 
‘Bring us not into temptation, dut deliver us from 
the tempter.’ If evilin general, including pain and 
sorrow, were meant, we should have ‘ and deliver us 
from evil.’ Some Fathers explain Luke’s omission 
of the clause by saying that it is really contained in 
‘Bring us not intotemptation.’ (y) Of the earliest 
versions, ‘the Syr. and Sahidie point to the mascu- 
line,’ the Lat. is as ambiguous as the Greek. (δ) The 
liturgies of St. James, of St. Mark, and of Addzeus, 
which are each of them representatives of a 
group, all explicitly support the masculine. See 
Hammond, Liturgies astern and Western, pp. 
47, 48, 188, 189, 279, 280. (ε) The Greek Fathers, 
who in such a matter have great weight, are 
unanimous for the masculine. (ὦ So also the 
earliest Latin Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian. 
See Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision, App. [1., from 
which these six heads are taken; also Lightfoot 
on2Th3°, Erasmus, Beza, Maldonatus, Fritzsche, 
Meyer, Ebrard, Wordsworth, support the mascu- 


* But this is not conclusive; for the word may have been 
coined in contrast to περιούσιος (Ex 195, Dt 76 142 2618); and in 
that way the « of the ἐπί might be retained contrary to usage 
(Jannaris, Tholuck), 
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line; Luther, Tholuck, Keil, Nésgen, Alford, 
M‘Clellan, follow Augustine in accepting the 
neuter. Canon Cook’s defence of this view in the 
Guardian, Sept. 1881, should be consulted. 

That the doxology in St. Matthew is an inter- 
polation due to liturgical use is admitted by all 
competent critics on the authority of NBDZ, five 
cursives, Latt. Boh. Orig. Tert. Cypr. Aug. 
Those authorities which contain it vary as to the 
wording, and as to the addition or omission of 
‘Amen’; while some have ‘Amen ’ without the 
doxology. Even Wordsworth surrenders it, 
although ‘with hesitation.’ Perhaps its original 
source is the Heb. of 1 Ch 29"; and not until 
Chrysostom does its wording become in general 
stereotyped. But as it is found in the Syr-Cur. 
and in the Sahidic, it must have been added to 
the Lord’s Prayer in some places as early as the 
2nd cent. Comp. 2 ΤΊ 418, where we have an 
ascription of glory to Christ, which is erroneously 
supposed to favour the genuineness of the doxology 
in Mt 6”. 

From TertulhHan (adv. Marcion. Iv. xxvi.), from 
Gregory of Nyssa (de Orat. Dom. p. 60, ed. 
Krabinger), and from the cursive 604 (Hoskier, 
1890), we see that in Lk some texts had a petition 
for the gift of the Spirit instead of either ‘ Thy 
kingdom come’ or ‘ Hallowed be Thy name.’ The 
fullest text of this petition reads thus: ’EN@érw τὸ 
πνεῦμά gov τὸ ἅγιον é ἡμᾶς καὶ καθαρισάτω ἡμᾶς. 
Comp. the ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς in D, which has ἁγιασθήτω ὄνομά 
gov ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ἐλθέτω cov ἡ βασιλεία, sanctificetur 
nomen tuum super nos, veniat reqnum tuwim. 
Against all reasonable probability Keim holds 
this petition for the Spirit to be ‘really original in 
Luke,’ and points to 11% as evidence (Jesus of 
Nazara, iii. p. 338 n.). 

There is evidence also of an early Latin gloss 
on Ne nos inducas in temptationem which was 
sometimes admitted into the prayer. Both Cyprian 
(de Dom. Orat. xxv.) and Augustine (de Serm. 
Dom. ix. 30) have ne patiaris induci nos,—obviously 
in order to lessen the difficulty of supposing that 
God brings us into temptation. This difficulty 
produced another Latin gloss: ne inducas nos in 
temptationem quam ferre non possumus (Jerome, 
in Lzek, xivili. 16). And these two glosses are 
sometimes found combined. Each of them is found 
in writers of different ages and countries, and of 
liturgies of different families ; they must therefore 
be of early origin. Comp. Hilary, in Ps. exviii. 


LITERATURE.—This is very abundant. Among the most 
important: Origen, περὶ εὐχῆς ; Chrysost. Hom. σία. in Matt. 
and Hom. de tnst. secundum Deum vita; Greg. Nyss. de Orat. 
1. ; Tertul. de Orat.; Oypr. de Orat. Dom.; August. de Serm. 
Dom. in Mon.; Jerome, Dial. c. Pelagianos, t1. xv.3 Luther, 
Small Catechism, and other writings; Gebser, de Orat. Dom., 
Regiom. 1830; Tholuck, Bergpredigt, 1833, 1844 [translation 
by Brown, Edinburgh, 1869]; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Herrn, 1866; Chase, Lord’s Prayer in Early Church, 1891; 
Wunsche, Hriduterung der Hvangg. p. 84 ff. 


A. PLUMMER, 
LORD’S SUPPER.— 


I. TERMINOLOGY. 

11. OT ΤΥΎΡΕΒ. 
(a) The Manna. 
(b) Melchizedek’s gifts to Abraham. 
(c) The Shewbread. 

III. PARTIAL ANTICIPATIONS, 
(a) The Passover. 
(ὃ) Sacrificial Feasts. 

IV. ILIistory oF THE CHRISTIAN RITE. 
(a) The Institution. 
Se The Recipients. 
(c) The Minister. 

(d) The Rite. 
VY. Tug Doctring OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


I. TERMINOLOGY.—A discussion of the language 
used in Seripture respecting the Lord’s Supper is 


of necessity confined to the NT. But only once in | 


NT is the Lord’s Supper so called, Κυριακὸν δεῖπνον 
(1 Co xi. 20); for we may safely follow the con- 


sensus of ancient and modern commentators in 
interpreting this unique expression of the Eucharist 
(see, however, Maldonatus on Mt 26%). The 
emphasis is on Kupraxdy; ‘it is not (possible) to eat 
a Lords Supper,’ for the unseemly conduct turns it 
into ἰδιωτικὸν δεῖπνον (Chrys.). And we may possibly 
infer from the use of an adjective rather than a 
genitive that the name Kupiaxdy δεῖπνον was already 
in use when St. Paul wrote. Cf. Κυριακὴ ἡμέρα 
(Rev 110). 

There are, however, other expressions in NT 
which certainly or possibly mean the Lord’s 
Supper. ‘The cup of blessing,’ τὸ ποτήριον τῆς 
εὐλογίας (1 Co 1016), 2.6. the cup over which the 
blessing has been pronounced, unquestionably 
refers to the eucharistic cup, as the context shows. 
It is that ὃ εὐλογοῦμεν, which we consecrate by 
εὐλογία, by the expression in words of our εὐχαριστία. 
We might tr. ‘the cup of thanksgiving over which 
we give thanks,’ or ‘which we give thanks for’ 
(Crem. Lex. p. 767). But the use of εὐλογία rather 
than εὐχαριστία is evidence that the latter word has 
not yet gained its special meaning. The ex- 
pression is borrowed from Judaism, being the 
name of the most sacred of the cups handed round 
at the paschal meal, of which cups it is commonly 
identified with the third (Edersh. Life and Times, 
li. 511). Nor is there any doubt that ποτήριον 
Κυρίου (1 Co 10°!) and τράπεζα Kuplov (1 Co 10%, οἵ, 
Mal 11:12) refer to the eucharistic cup and the 
eucharistic table with the food thereon. Here we 
have the genitive and not an adjective; and the 
context shows that the dominant idea is union 
between the recipients and Christ, rather than 
union of the recipients with one another. About 
ἡ κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου and κλᾷν ἄρτον there is more doubt. 
In Scripture ‘bread’ is a common name for any 
food, and includes drink also. ‘Eating bread’ 
(Mk 37°) and ‘breaking bread’ (Ac 2%) may be the 
same as ‘taking food’ (Ac 9 27%); but ‘eating 
bread’ is the common general term, whereas 
‘breaking bread’ is rare (Jer 16’, La 44; οἵ, Ly 2%, 
Is 58’, Xen. Anadb. VIL 111. 22). St. Luke is the 
only writer who uses ἡ κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου (24%, Ac 2%”), 
The former passage probably does not refer to the 
Eucharist; for the meal at Emmaus (Lk 9430) most 
probably was not such. The context and the 
imperf. ἐπεδίδου are against it. Nowhere is the 
imperf. used of the distribution of the Eucharist 
(Mt 267, Mk 147%, Lk 22", 1 Co 11%); whereas it 
is used of the distribution of ordinary food, e.g. at 
the feeding of the 5000 (Mk 6", Lk 915) and of the 
4000 (Mk 8°, Mt 15%), But in Ac 2” the context 
favours the eucharistic interpretation, which the 
Lat. version of Cod. Bezz, followed by Vulg., en- 
forces with in communicatione fractionis panis (ef. 
Clem. Iecog. vi. 15). The four elements of the com- 
mon Christian life are given in two pairs; and the 
combination τῇ κλάσει τοῦ ἄρτου Kal ταῖς προσευχαῖς 
indicates that ‘the breaking of the bread’ means 
something more than an ordinary meal; and the 
context here and in 20% 11 27% forbids us to interpret 
it of distributing food to the poor (Is 58"). Yet 
even here the explanation must not be confined to 
the Eucharist. In Scripture there is no trace of 
the Eucharist being separated from the joint 
evening meal or ἀγάπη; and ‘the breaking of the 
bread’ covers the whole. We must not lose sight 
of the family character of the hfe of the first 
Christians. ‘The breaking of the bread’ took 
place in their own homes ; ‘the prayers’ may refer 
to their constant devotions in the temple (Lk 24°, 
Ae 2% 31). It is doubtful whether the Eucharist 
is included in κλῶντες κατ᾽ οἶκον ἄρτον (Ac 2%)* or in 
κλάσας ἤρξατο ἐσθίειν (27%). The latter is specially 


* If Ac 246 does not refer to the Eucharist, then the supposi- 


| tion that the Eucharist was celebrated daily in the earliest age 


has no foundation. Ac 207-11 points to Sunday as the usual day. 
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improbable; and here the Western interpolation 
ἐπιδιδοὺς καὶ ἡμῖν was added to suggest a Eucharist, 
an interpretation which Tertullian adopts (de 
Orat. 24). On the other hand, both the Eucharist 
and the common meal are perhaps indicated in 
Ac 207-4, The mention of the first day of the week 
points to religious observance : and γευσάμενος Seems 
to refer to the common meal after the κλάσας τὸν 
ἄρτον in the Eucharistic rite. Only in 1 Co 1418 is 
it supposed that ἡ εὐχαριστία is used in the specific 
sense of Eucharist rather than in that of thanks- 
giving generally. Yet it is not probable that St. 
Pan] is here deviating from his use of the word else- 
where (2 Co 435 94, Eph 54, Ph 49, Col 27 42, 1 Th 39, 
1 Ti 4*4, and in the plur. 2 Co 9%, 1 Ti 21), which 
is also the common use both in NT (Ac 24°, Rev 49 
72) and in LXX (Wis 16%, Sir 37", 2 Mac 277), 
The use of εὐχαριστεῖν in the next two verses (!7 18) 
shows that thanksgiving generally is meant. And 
this is confirmed by the use of εὐχαριστεῖν in Clem. 
Rom. Cor. 41. But the use of εὐχαριστία in the 
specific sense begins very early. We find it in the 
Ignatian Epistles (Philad. 4; Smyrn. 7) side by side 
with the general meaning (pA. 13). The same 
double use is found in Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 64- 
66, Try. 116, 117). The specific sense is common 
in Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Cyprian. 
But it is remarkable that neither Justin, nor 
Cyprian (Hp. 63), nor Firmilian in his letter to 
Cyprian (Zp. 65), nor Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. 
19, 22, 23), say anything about either the εὐλογία 
or the κλάσις, both of which are so prominent in 
NT. Other terms which in course of time became 
names for the Lord’s Supper are κοινωνία, τῶν 
μυστηρίων κοινωνία, mpoopopa, λειτουργία, μυστήριον 
συνάξεως, μετάληψις ἁγιασμάτων, ἁγία μετάληψις, com- 
munio, communicatio, perceptio corporis et san- 
guinis, ete. Words which originally designated 
one part of the rite were used to express the whole. 

II. OT ΤΎΡΕΒ.---(α) We have the authority both 
of Christ and of St. Paul for regarding the manna 
as a typeof the Eucharist. The great discourse on 
the Bread of Life, no doubt, covers all those means 
of grace by which Christ is imparted to believers. 
But a special reference to the Lord’s Supper is clear 
from the words used about eating the Hosh of the 
Son of Man and drinking His blood, and from the 
fact that just a year after this discourse Christ in- 
stituted the Eucharist. It is ineredible that this 
momentous act in the work of redemption had not 
yet been thought of by Him when He spoke at 
Capernaum. ‘The references to the manna in the 
discourse are frequent, and the correspondence be- 
tween the language used (Jn 6°! 55:88). and the 
accounts of the institution cannot be fortuitous. 
The πνευματικὸν βρῶμα of 1 Co 10° refers to the 
manna regarded as supernatural food. Theapostle 
takes this supernatural food as a type of the 
Eucharistic bread; and it is possible that the 
epithet πνευματικόν is selected with reference to the 
Eucharist rather than to the manna. The exact 
meaning of what is said about the πνευματικὸν πόμα 
is doubtful; but evidently the water supernatur- 
ally supplied to the Israelites is regarded by St. 
Paul as a type of the blood of Christ received in 
the Eucharistic cup. 

(6) Patristie writers find types of the Lord’s 
Supper in the gifts made by Melchizedck, in the 
shewbread, and in other offerings. With regard 
to Melchizedek, itis remarkable that the anthor 
of the Ep. to the Heb., who is the only NT writer 
who mentions him (5% 10 67° 71-17), passes over the 
fact that Melehizedek ‘brought forth bread and 
wine’ (Gn 14%), As we are immediately afterwards 
told that ‘he was priest of God most High,’ it is 
not surprising that patristic writers treat this 
bread and wine as a sacrifice offered by the priest- 
king, and as a type of the Eucharist: τὴν ἡγι- 
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aguévyy τροφὴν els τύπον εὐχαριστίας (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, iv. 25, p. 637, ed. Potter); wago sacrificii 
in pane et vino constituta (Cypr. Ep. 63). Jerome 
goes further, and says that this sacrifice of bread 
and wine was offered for Abraham (ad Afatt. 22"). 
See Westcott on He 71. 

(c) It is obvious that, as the Lord’s Supper com- 
memorates the sacrifice made by Christ on the 
Cross, whatever was a type of that sacrifice may 
be called a type also of the rite which commemor- 
ates it; μῆς κ where the offering was bread, the 
inducement to treat it in this way would be 
the greater. Cyril of Jerusalem thus uses the 
shewbread (Catech. 22), In a similar manner 
Justin treats Is 331° (7γῳ. 70), and Irenzeus treats 
Mal 14 (Iv. xvii. 5, 6) as a prediction of the 
Eucharist. 

III. PARTIAL ANTICIPATIONS.—(a@) Just as the 
chief type, viz. the manna, is indicated by Christ 
Himself, so also is the chief anticipatory rite, viz. 
the Passover. It appears to have been [but see 
JESUS CHRIST, vol. 11. p. 634] while celebrating the 
paschal supper that ite instituted the rite which 
was to supersede it, and be known as the Lord’s 
Supper. And here a remarkable parallel with 
the institution of Christian baptism exists. The 
original rite for admission to Judaism was cireum- 
cision. This was supplemented by baptism, which 
in later times became the only rite of initiation 
applicable to both sexes. In the original ritual of 
the Passover, the lamb, unleavened bread, and 
bitter herbs were the essentials (Ex 12°), The wine 
and the solemn ‘cup of blessing’ were later acces- 
sories. Just as in the one rite Christ abandoned 
the circumcision and retained the baptism, so in 
the other He abandoned the lamb and retained the 
wine. In both cases the rite was made unbloody 
and painless; and from the treasure-house were 
brought forth things new and old. There is a new 
departure ; but also a clear connexion with the 
past; for Providence, even in its revolutions, is 
conservative. 

(6) By speaking of ‘my blood of the covenant,’ 
or ‘the new covenant in my blood,’ Christ seems 
to have connected this new feast with those sacri- 
ficial feasts in which the worshippers, by partak- 
ing of the sacrifice, partook of the blessing which 
the sacrifice was to win. This was an idea with 
which the disciples were quite familiar, That 
there was any idea of a death-feast, or of an 
adoption-feast, is much less probable. We know 
little about death-feasts among the Jews. And 
although some Semitic peoples had rites in which 
the partaking of the tribal animal was supposed 
to put the blood of the tribe into the partaker’s 
veins (W. R. Smith, #S pp. 317, 318), yet there is 
no trace of this idea in the Lord’s Supper. It is 
by baptism that aliens are admitted to the Chris- 
tian family. 

IV. History OF THE CIIRISTIAN RitE.—This 
can be conveniently treated under four heads: (a) 
the Institution, (ὁ) the Recipients, (6) the Minister, 
(ὦ) the Rite. 

(a) The Institution, according to the nniversal 
testimony of Seripture and of tradition, dates from 
the act and command of Christ at ‘ the last supper,’ 
—the last meal of which He partook before His 
death. Anattempt has been made to show that He 
must have instituted the Eucharist earlier in His 
ministry: (1) becanse ‘St. John in his sixth chapter 
represents our Lord as using Eucharistic language 
which would have been absolutely without mean- 
ing, if the Encharist had not been already in 
eommon use’; and (2) because ‘the two disciples 
journeying to Emmaus recognized our Lord in the 
Breaking of Bread (Lk 24°°*). They had not 
been present at the Last Supper. The rite, if it 
was really then instituted for the first time, would 
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have liad no significance for them’ (Wright, 
Synopsis, Ὁ. Xi). 

This is very unconvineing. (1) It was Christ’s 
way, even with the disciples, to utter about future 
events words which they did not, and in some 
eases could not, understand at the time, but 
which they did understand when tlie events had 
taken place. He knew that the discourse on the 
read of Life would acquire fresli and fuller mean- 
ing when the rite whicli He intended to found was 
instituted. Lut it isan exaggeration to say that 
it was ‘absolutely without meaning’ and an 
‘insoluble enigma’ until tlie Eucharist was insti- 
tuted. Had it no meaning for the large majority 
of the audience, who, upon any hypothesis, did 
not know, and never wreak know, anything of the 
Eucharistic rite? (2) The twodisciples at Emmaus 
may liave been present when Christ broke bread 
and gave thanks at ordinary meals, or at the 
feeding of the 4000 and of ‘the 5000. It was 
something in His way of doing this at Emmaus 
that enabled them to recognize Him at tle supper 
there, which was probably not a Eucharist. We 
may safely follow the elear and strong evidence of 
the Synoptists and of St. Paul, that the Eucharist 
was instituted at the last supper. St. Paul’s refer- 
ence to it, τὸ ΙΚυριακὸν δεῖπνον, which is older than 
any of the Gospels, could hardly have been made 
in this form, if the Lord’s Supper, on the night 
of His betrayal, had not been the time when it 
originated. See vol. 11. p. 636. 

Of the institution we have four accounts ; and it 
will be worth while to place them side by side in 
two pairs, to facilitate an estimate of their sub- 
stantial agreement.* Brandt’s assault on their 
trustworthiness has been answered by Schultzen, 
Das Abendmahi im NT, 1895, p. 67 ff. They are 
neither intrinsically incredible, nor incousistent 
with other statements in the Gospels, nor con- 
tradicted by early evidence outside the NT. 


pov [τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν διδό- 
μενον" τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν 
ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν. καὶ τὸ 
ποτήριον ὡσαύτως μετὰ τὸ 
δειπνῆσαι, λέγων Todro τὸ 
ποτήριον ἡ καινὴ διαθήκη 
ἐν τῷ αἵματί μου τὸ ὑπὲρ 


els τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν, 
ὡσαύτως καὶ τὸ ποτήριον 
μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι, λέγων 
Totro τὸ ποτήριον ἣ καινὴ 
διαθήκη ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ ἐμᾷ 
αἵματι τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, 
ὁσάκις ἐὰν πίνητε, εἷς τὴν 


Mt 267, 

ἐσθιόντων δὲ αὐτῶν λα- 
βὼν ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς ἄρτον καὶ 
εὐλογήσας ἔκλασεν καὶ 
δοὺς τοῖς μαθηταῖς εἶπεν, 
Λάβετε φάγετε, τοῦτό 
ἐστιν τὸ σῶμά μου. καὶ 
λαβὼν ποτήριον καὶ εὐχα- 
ριστήσας ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς 
λέγων, Ilere ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
πάντες, τοῦτο γάρ ἐστιν τὸ 
αἷμά μου τῆς διαθήκης τὸ 
περὶ πολλῷν ἐκχυννόμενον 
εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν" λέγω 
δὲ ὑμῖν, οὐ μὴ πίω ἀπ᾽ 
ἄρτι ἐκ τούτου τοῦ γεν ἤή- 
ματοςτῆς ἀμπέλον ἕως 
τῆς ἡμέρας ἐκείνης ὅταν 
αὐτὸ πίνω μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν καινὸν 
ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ τοῦ πατρός 
μου. 

Lk 22's, 

καὶ δεξάμενος ποτήριον 
εὐχαριστήσας εἶπεν Λά- 
βετε τοῦτο καὶ διαμερίσατε 
εἰς ἑαυτούς' λέγω yap 
ὑμῖν, οὐ μὴ πίω ἀπὸ τοῦ 
νῦν ἀπὸ τοῦ γενήματος 
τῆς ἀμπέλου ἕως οὗ F 
βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ ἔλθῃ. 
καὶ λαβὼν ἄρτον εὐχα- 


, ΣΙ 
ριστήσας ἔκλασεν καὶ 
ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς λέγων 
Τοῦτό ἐστιν τὸ σῶμά 


Mlk 1424-29, 

καὶ ἐσθιόντων αὐτῶν ha- 
βὼν ἄρτον εὐλογήσας 
ἔκλασεν καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς 
καὶ εἶπεν Λάβετε, τοῦτό 
ἐστιν τὸ σῶμά μου. καὶ 
λαβὼν ποτήριον εὐχαρισ- 
τήσας ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς, καὶ 
ἔπιον ἐξ αὐτοῦ πάντες, καὶ 
εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, τοῦτό ἐστιν 
τὸ αἷμὰ μου τῆς διαθήκης 
τὸ ἐκχυννόμενον ὑπὲρ Tod- 
λῶν" ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι 
οὐκέτι οὐ μὴ πίω ἐκ τοῦ 
γενήματοςτῆς ἀμπέλου 
ἕως τῆς ἡμέρας ἐκείνης 
ὅταν αὐτὸ πίνω καινὸν ἐν 
τῇ βασιλείᾳ τοῦ Θεοῦ. 


1 Co 11533:-5 


ἐγὼ γὰρ παρέλαβον ἀπὸ 
τοῦ κυρίου, ὃ καὶ παρέδωκα 
ὑμῖν, ὅτι ὃ κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς 
ἐν τῇ νυκτὶ ἢ παρεδίδετο 
ἔλαβεν ἄρτον καὶ εὐχαρ- 
ἱιστήσας ἔκλασεν καὶ εἶπεν 
Τοῦτό μού ἐστιν τὸ σῶμα 
τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν" τοῦτο ποιεῖτε 


* The elements common to all four are in thick type; those 


common to the three Gospels are in spaced type. 


The text 


followed is that of Westcott and Hort. 


ὑμῶν ἐκχυννόμενον]. ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν, 

There is strong reason for belicving that the 
latter part of the passage in the Third Gospel is 
not original, but a very early interpolation from 
1Co. Dad ff,i1 omit froin τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν to ἐκχυννό- 
μενον, while be Syr-Cur. omit and put vv.) 18 in 
the place of the omitted passage, so as to harmonize 
with Mt and Mk and relieve the difficulty of the 
twocups. Syr-Cur., like Syr-Sin., retains the whole 
of ν.13. be only the first half. According to this 
arrangement the verses run 16: 19. 17. 18. 21.22 ete, Syr- 
Sin. exhibits a more elaborate rearrangement with 
considerable changes of wording ;—1® 1 204. 17. 20b. 18. 
21-22 ete, In Internat. Crit. Comum. on St. Luke, 
pp- 567, 568, these attempts at avoiding difficulties 
by transposing parts of the text are shown in full. 
WH consider that there is ‘no moral doubt that 
the words in question were absent from the original 
text in Lk’ (11. App. p. 64; see Introd. 8 240). 
With this Brandt, Diceite, Grass, Haupt, Schiirer, 
J. Weiss, and Wendt agree. Spitta rejects v.” 
only, and accepts as original the whole of v.¥, the 
second half of which has tle support of Syr-Cur., 
Syr-Sin., and Justin. Serivener, Schultzen (op. 
cit. pp. 5-19), R. A. Hoffmann (Abendmahis. 
gedanken Jesu Christi, 1896, pp. 5-25), and others 
defend the genuineness of the whole passage. But 
in a discussion of the accounts of the institution 
the whole passage should be treated as at least 
doubtful. 1tdoes not support the Pauline account, 
if it is (as is probable) borrowed from it. 

The primary account is that given by St. Paul. 
Those in Mt and Mk are virtually one and thie 
same; an account written later than his and inde- 
pendent of it. Among the features which are 
found in both Mt and Mk but not in I Co are the 
change from εὐλογήσας of the bread to εὐχαριστήσας 
of the cup, the Λάβετε of the bread, the λαβὼν 
εὐχαριστήσας ἔδωκεν of the eup, their all drinking 
of it, the blood being ‘shed for many,’ and the 
declaration about not drinking of the fruit of the 
vine. This last, and εὐχαριστήσας of the cup, are 
common to Lk also. The features which are 
common to all four are the taking bread, giving 
thanks or blessing, breaking, the words ‘This is 
my body,’ and the mention of the cup. 

In four points St. Paul differs from the Synopt- 
ists. (1) He gives no indication that the meal was 
a paschal one, and thus seems to agree with St. 
John: it is the new covenant, rather than the con- 
nexion with the old rite, whicl interests him 
(Baur, Ch. Hist.i. pp. 161, 162). But 1 Co 5’ must be 
remembered. (2) While Mtand Mk place the taking 
of the bread during the meal (ἐσθιόντων αὐτῶν), he 
places the taking of the cup after the supper (μετὰ 
τὸ δειπνῆσαι). 11 both are right, there was a con- 
siderable interval between the distribution of the 
bread and the circulation of the cup. Lk gives 
no intimation. (3) While St. Paul has ‘This cap 
is the new covenant in my blood,’ Mt and Mk have 
‘This is my blood of the covenant,’ where ‘new’ 
may have been dropped for the sake of eloser 
resemblance with Ex 248. In any case, Riickert’s 
proposal to take μουν with dca#yxns—‘the blood of 
my covenant,’ and Bousset’s to reject the words 
about the eovenant, because Justin omits them, 
are inadmissible. (4) St. Paul gives twice, Mk and 
Mt not at all, and Lk probably not at all, the 
important charge, τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν. 
The explanation perhaps is, that the evangelists 
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treat the repetition as a matter of course, and as 
involved in the word ‘covenant,’ which implies 
permanenee: whereas, in order to convince the 
Corinthians of the enormity of their misconduct, 
it was necessary to point out that irreverence to 
either bread or eup was a violation of what Christ 
Himself had preseribed. It follows from this that 
the divine injunction to the Chureh to continue the 
Eucharistic celebration in memory of its Founder 
rests solely upon the testimony of St. Paul. Let 
us admit that this is so. We do not thereby 
render probable the hypothesis that Jesus gave no 
such charge. The apostle could not have invented 
such an injunction, if it had not been in harmony 
with Christian practice already established. And 
how could such a rite have been established with- 
out the authority of the Twelve, who knew well 
whether Christ had commanded it or not? 

Paulus was perhaps the first to deny that Christ 
said τοῦτο ποιεῖτε. But Briggs, P. Gardner,* Grafe, 
Immer, Jiilicher, Mensinga, Pfleiderer, Spitta, 
Titius, and Wittichen are disposed to think that 
the earliest tradition, represented by Mk and Mt, 
knew nothing of an institution by Jesus, on the 
night of His betrayal, of a sacrament to be observed 
eontinually.t And the earliest Christian observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper as a permanent institu- 
tion is explained by the hypothesis that Christ 
gave this command after His resurrection (Briggs, 
Lhe Messiah of the Gospels, p. 123). 

In what sense is the tradition represented by Mk 
and Mt ‘the earliest’? That given by St. Paul 
was written earlier, and is the earliest written 
record of any words of Christ. It had been pre- 
viously communieated to the Corinthians. And 
St. Paul had derived it direct from the Lord Him- 
self (1 Co 11%), Tis words ean mean no less. Had 
he merely been told by apostles, he would have 
had no stronger claim to be heard than hundreds 
of other Christians. The silence of Mt and Mk 
does not warrant us in contradicting sueh explicit 
testimony, which would be sufficient, even if it 
were unsupported, for the unvarying belief of the 
Church from the earliest ages, that it was on the 
night in which He was betrayed that Christ insti- 
tuted the Eucharist and gave the command ‘con- 
tinue to do this (pres. imperat.) in remembrance of 
me.’ The proposal to place the institution of the 
Eucharist as a permanent rite later than the last 
supper, is as unnecessary as the proposal to place it 
earlier. The Pauline account fully explains the 
connexion of the new rite with the Passover and 
the Passion. If the command, τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, x.7.2., 
was given on some other occasion, how did the new 
rite become so universally connected with these 
two facts? Any internal or doctrina] connexion 
between the Lord’s Supper and the Passover is 
denied by Haupt, Hoffmann, Jiilicher, Spitta, and 
others. Their reasons difler; but the fact that 
the Passover was eelebrated only once a year, and 
the Lord’s Supper frequently, is no argument. 
The Passover celebrated a deliverance effected with 
blood ; and the Lord’s Supper celebrated a deliver- 
ance effected with blood. This is a real and 
natural connexion. 

But it is possible that there were sources for the 
conviction that Jesus gave this connnaud on the 
night of His betrayal which were independent of 


“Gardner argues, moreover, that, the whole account in 
1 Co 1123. is the record of an ecstatic revelation experienced 
by St. Paul, and has no historical objective foundation. He 
supposes an influence to have been exerted on St. Paul during 
his stay at Corinth by the proximity of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

1 The view that Christ gave no command, but merely per- 
mission, to continue the ordinance, is found in Luther, who 
regards ὁσάκις fav πίνητε a8 making τοῦτο ποιεῖτε purely per- 
missive (De capt. Bab. eccles. proeludium, ed. Pfizer, p. 195). 
Strauss, Kaiser, and Stephani have urged that Jesus was too 
humble to give such a command, and have been answered by 
Hage (Gesch, Jesu, p. OL). 
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St. Paul. Justin Martyr states that ‘the apostles, 
in the memoirs produced by them which are called 
Gospels, related that Jesus, having taken bread 
and given thanks, thus eommanded them and said, 
Do this for a remembrance of Me, this is My body; 
and that in like manner, having taken the eup and 
given thanks, He said, Τὶ is My blood; and dis- 
tributed to them alone’ (Apol. i. 66). Although 
Justin omits the reference to the covenant, yet he 
regards the τοῦτο ποιεῖτε as part of the evangelistic 
record. 

(6) The Recipients of the Lord’s Supper were 
required to ‘prove themselves,’ lest they should 
‘eat the bread or drink the eup of the Lord un- 
worthily,’ and thus ‘be guilty of (profaning) the 
body and the bloed of the Lord, . . . For he that 
eateth and drinketh without rightly judging (δια- 
κρίνων) the body, eateth and drinketh judgment 
(κρίμα) to himself,’—a judgment which involves the 
gravest consequences, as the experience of many in 
Corinth proved. ‘But if we were in the habit of 
rightly judging ourselves (dvexplyouev) we should 
not be judged (οὐκ ἂν ἐκρινόμεθα).᾽ Throughout the 
passage (1 Co 117-8!) the repeated contrast between 
διακρίνειν and κρίνειν is to be noted; also the use 
of κρινόμενοι and κατακριθῶμεν immediately after- 
wards, 

No definition of ἀναξίως is given. The context 
shows that what is primarily meant is disorderly 
irreverence in receiving either the bread or the 
cup (#, not καί). This external irreverence is proof 
of internal eontempt. It could not oceur, if the 
nature of the body were rightly judged ; 2,6, if the 
partaker devoutly realized that to whieh his eating 
and drinking referred, viz. the death of Christ: 
just as a loyal subject could not insult the king’s 
effigy, if he knew that it was the king’s. The 
context also shows that selfishness and greediness 
are included in ἀναξίως, Surfeiting at the common 
meal, while others are made to wait famished, 
renders a worthy partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
impossible ; for - of the brethren is indispens- 
able. This irreverence and selfishness spring from 
a wrong estimate of one’s own condition. There- 
fore a man must prove himself and acquire a right 
judgment as to his spiritual state. Reverenee 
towards God, His Church, and His sacraments; 
charity towards the brethren; a humble esti- 
mate of self,—these are among the requirements 
for a worthy reception of the Lord’s Supper. 
Fasting could not be required so long as the 
Encharist was united with the agape, which it often 
followed, as at the last supper, although it some- 
times preceded it. 

(c) The JJinistcr in the Eucharist is not deter- 
mined by Seripture any more than the minister in 
baptism. The primary charge to continue the rite 
(1 Co 11%-75) was mace to the apostles, and, on 
the only occasion when the minister is named, the 
celebrant is the apostle St. Paul (Ac 20"). Yet, 
assuming that ‘the breaking of the bread,’ which 
habitnally took place among the first Christians 
(Ae 2%), ineludes the Lord’s Supper, we need not 
suppose that the eelebrant was invariably one of 
the Twelve. But this much may be asserted with 
confidence. The NT tells us that from the first 
there was a distinction between clergy and laity, 
4.6. the Chureh had officers who discharged spiritual 
functions which were not discharged by ordinary 
Christians. This distinction appears in various 
writings from the earliest to the latest (1 Th 5, 
1 Co 12%, Eph 4", Ph 11, Past. Epp. passim, He 13", 
3 Jn 1°), and is abundantly conlirmed by evidence 
outside the NT whieh is almost if not quite con- 
tem poraneouswith the last of these (Clem. Rom. and 
the Didaché). These witnesses do not define the 
functions of the ininisters whom they name. But 
the clergy, whether missionary (as apostles, pro- 
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phets, and evangelists) or stationary (as bishops or 
prea iy tei and deacons), discharge spiritual duties. 

hey deal with men’s soulsrather than their bodies ; 
and they have to do with religious service. It is 
reasonable to suppose that one of the first things 
that was reserved to the clergy was the right of 
preaein at the Eucharist. This reservation is 
ound clearly enough in the first half of the 
2nd cent. (Ign. Smyrn. 8, ef. Trall. 2.7, Philad. 
7; Tert. de Bapt. 17; Apost. Const. 11. 27). 

(2) The Rite is nowhere described in Scripture 
with so much detail as in the accounts of the in- 
stitution; and the small amount of detail given 
there is strong evidence of the authenticity of the 
accounts. A fiction of a later age would have 
represented Christ as using the ceremonial which 
was customary in that age, as is seen clearly in 
the Apost. Const. ii. 57, vill. 12. The taking a 
loaf or cake, giving thanks, breaking and dis- 
tributing, and then the taking a cup, giving 
thanks, and distributing, are the external acts 
of the Founder, accompanied by the words, ‘ This 
is my body,’ ‘This is my blood.’ We know too 
little about the ritual of the Passover at this time 
to say how much, if any, of the new Eucharistic 
rite was part of the paschal meal. Later Jewish 
writers have described how the Passover was cele- 
brated in their time, with four (and sometimes 
five) cups circulating at intervals, one of which 
may have been the Eucharistic cup.* But we do 
not know that this ritual was in existence in the 
time of Christ. And if it was, we do not know 
that Christ, in this highly exceptional celebration, 
—which anticipated (?) that year’s Passover in 
order to ἀαπιάξαν 8 it for ever,—followed the existing 
ritual. In none of the reports is there any men- 
tion of the lamb, or of the ‘passing over’ of the 
destroying angel, or of a deliverance from bondage ; 
whereas the idea of a covenant, which of necessity 
is ἃ new covenant, is very conspicuous. It need 
not be doubted that ‘my blood of the covenant’ 
(Mt, Mk) is essentially identical with ‘the new 
covenant in my blood’ (1Co). In either case the 
blood is treated as the vehicle of the covenant, 
which the disciples appropriate by partaking of 
the cup. And this idea of a covenant is not con- 
spicuous in the ritual of the Passover.t The three 
fundamental acts seem to be, (1) the breaking and 
pouring, (2) the distribution to the disciples, (3) 
their eating and drinking ; which represent (1) the 
death of Christ, (2) for the disciples’ salvation, 
(3) which they must appropriate. 

As regards subsequent Christian usage, we know 
that in the apostolic age the breaking of the bread 
was preserved (see above); and we may feel sure 
that most of the other external acts of the Lord 
were preserved also. Moreover, the Eucharist, 
which at the institution was part of the paschal 
supper, is in the apostolic age always part of the 
common meal or ἀγάπη (1 Co 11", Ac 20" 4), a prac- 
tice which continued down to the time of Ignatius 
(see Lightfoot on Smyrn. 8). But whether there 
was as yet any fixed form of words either for the 
thanksgiving or blessing, or to accompany the dis- 
tribution, is uncertain. The differences in the 
four reports of Christ’s words seem to show that 
exactness of wording was not regarded as essen- 
tial. In the Didaché 9, 10 we find three forms of 
thanksgiving : one for the cup, one for the broken 
bread, and a third which apparently is to be used 
after both ἀγάπη and Eucharist are over (μετὰ τὸ 
éurdnoOfvat). But it is expressly stated that ‘the 
prophets’ are not ticd to these forms (τοῖς δὲ mpo- 
φήταις ἐπιτρέπετε εὐχαριστεῖν ὅσα θέλουσιν). A similar 


* Those who assume that the disputed passage at Lk 2219. 20 is 
| genuine, commonly regard the two cups (vv.17-%0) as two of the 
, four or five Jewish cups. 
¢t But see Trumbull, Zhreshold Covenant, p. 208 ff. 
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feature is found in Justin Martyr, who states that 
the pipet minister (ὁ mpoecrws), after general 
prayer is ended, and bread and wine mixed with 
water have been brought, offers prayers and thanks- 
givings according to his ability (ὅση δύναμις αὐτῷ), 
to which the congregation respond with the Amen 
(Apol. i. 67). It would seem, then, that this is 
the second stage in the development of liturgies. 
First there was no form, but the minister used 
what words he pleased. He would, however, be 
influenced by the words of institution as well as 
by Jewish forms; and perhaps he commonly in- 
cluded the Lord’s Prayer. Basil asks, ‘Which of 
the saints has left us in writing the words of the 
invoeation at the displaying (dvdéetés) of the bread 
of the Eucharist and the cup of blessing? For we 
are not content with what the Apostle or the Gospel 
has recorded, but both in preface and conclusion 
we add other words’ (de Spiritu, 27). And Gregory 
the Great seems to have believed that the apostles 
used the Lord’s Prayer, and that only* (ix. #p. 12; 
Migne, Ixxvii. 956). But the meaning of the pas- 
sage isnot clear; and Gregory is very late authority 
for apostolic usage (Maskell, The Anetent Liturgy 
of the Ch. of England, 3rd ed. p. xviii). At the 
next stage forms were drawn up, but some minis- 
ters were allowed discretion as to the use of 
them. Finally, all ministers were restricted to 
prescribed forms. In NT we seem to be at the 
first stage. In the Didaché the omissions are 
remarkable, and power to supplement would seem 
to be almost necessary. Among the gifts for which 
thanks are given (ζωή, γνῶσις, πίστις, ἀθανασία, ζωὴ 
αἰώνιο") there is no mention of ἄφεσις ἁμαρτιῶν. 
And although these gifts come διὰ ’[yood τοῦ παιδός 
cov, there is no mention of the death of Christ. 

Harnack’s theory, that until the 3rd cent. the 

use of wine in the Eucharist was neither obligatory 
nor universal, has been opposed by Zahn (Brot und 
Wein tm Abendmahl der alien Kirche, Erlangen, 
1892) and Jiilicher (Theolog. Abhandlungen, I'rei- 
burg, 1892, pp. 217-231), and need not be discussed 
here. Christ took the two simplest and most uni- 
versal representatives of sustaining food, bread 
that strengtheneth man’s heart, and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and employed 
them as the universal representatives of spiritual 
food, of His body broken and His blood poured 
out. His loyal followers have from the first re- 
tained these. 

V. THE DOCTRINE OF THE LoRD’s SUPPER.— 
There are few things more tragic in the history 
of Christ’s Church than the fact that its central 
act of worship has for centuries been, and still 
continues to be, a subject for the keenest con- 
troversy, and that Christians have cruelly perse- 
cuted, and even put to cruel deaths, other Chris- 
tians, for not holding doctrines respecting the 
Lord’s Supper which cannot be proved, and which 
are possibly not true. The Sacrament of Love and 
of Life has been made an instrument of hate and 
of destruction, because men have insisted upon 
possessing knowledge which cannot be possessed, 
and upon explaining what cannot be explained. 
In the first centurics the Church was content to 
enjoy and to use without explaining, and it would 
be our wisdom to do the same. 

1. The chief point of controversy has been the 
meaning of the ‘ts’ in ‘This is my body’ (Mt, Mk, 
Lk, 1Co) and ‘This is my blood of the covenant’ 
(Mt, Mk), or ‘This eup is the new covenant in my 
blood’? ({Lk] 1 Co). The suggestion that at the 
institution our Lord spoke in Aramaic, and that 


* Orationem domintcam idcirco mox post precem dicimus, 
quia mos apostolorum fuit, ut ad tpsam solummodo orationem, 
| oblationis hostiam consecrarent. Ci, Amalarius, de Eccles. Of. 
| pe : Migne, cv. 1210. What is the exact meaning of the 
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in Aramaic the ‘is’ would not be expressed, renders 
no help. It is not gwite certain that He spoke in 
Aramaic then, or that it was in Aramaic that He 
made the special revelation to St. Paul. But we 
may assume that He did so. Nevertheless, the 


‘is’ must be supplied ; and, as soon as it is there, 


inquiry will arise as to its meaning. Moreover, 
not in Aramaic, but in Greek, has Christ handed 
down these words of Histo His Church. All four 
accounts have the ἐστιν of the bread; and, except- 
ing the disputed words in Lk, all have the ἐστιν 
of the cup. The fact that Christ probably used 
a language in which the copula was not expressed 
is no good reason for giving the minimum of mean- 
ing to the ἐστιν, which is conspicuous in the Serip- 
tures given to us by Him. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to an explanation 
that can be found in Scripture is that given by 
St. Paul: ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not κοινωνία of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not κοινωνία of the body of 
Christ?’ Here κοινωνία is more than ‘a partaking 
of,’ which would be μετοχή or μετάλημψις rather than 
κοινωνία, The latter is ‘fellowship with.’ Just as 
the bread is made up of many particles, gathered 
together in one loaf, so those who partake of the 
bread that is broken are gathered together in one 
body. ‘The bread which we break is fellowship 
with the body of Christ.” [See COMMUNION]. 
What, then, is the meaning of the ‘is’? Probably 
that common use of the copula which identifies 
cause and effect is part of the meaning (Hooker, 
Ee. Pol. ν. |xvii. 5, 6). J. H. Newman once warned 
a friend who was visiting Rome for the first time, 
and in the summer, ‘ Beware of a chill in Rome. 


one body, we the many are.’ The act of eating 
and drinking together proclaims the union of 
Christians in Christ. And this union and com- 
munion is symbolized in the composite unity of 
the bread and of the wine. ‘As this broken bread 
(κλάσμα), scattered upon the mountains and gathered 


| together became one, so let Thy Church be gathered 


' together from the ends of the earth into Thy King- 
| dom’ (Didaché, ix. 4). 


A chill is a fever; and a fever is a shattered con- | 


stitution for life,’ which meant that a chill causes 
a fever, and that a fever causes a shattered con- 
stitution. By the same usage St. Paul may mean 
that the cup, when drunk, is a cause of fellowship 
with Christ’s blood, and the bread, when eaten, is 
a cause of fellowship with Christ’s body ; or (as in 
the words of institution) this bread is a cause of 
the body. ‘The bread and wine after their bene- 
diction or consecration are not indeed changed in 
their nature, but become, in their use and in their 
effects, the very body and blood of Christ’ (T. 5. 
fivans on 1 Co 10"). This meaning is in harmony 
with the context. The union with the Lord Him. 
self, which those who partake of the Lord’s Supper 
have, is compared with the union which those who 
partake of a sacrifice have with the deity to whom 
the altar is devoted ;—in the case of the Israelites 
with God, of the heathen with demons. This 
idea, that to partake of a sacrifice is to devote 
one’s self to the deity, lies at the root of the ancient 
idea of worship, whether Jewish or heathen; and 
St. Paul uses it as being readily understood. In 
this connexion the symbol is never a mere symbol, 
but a means of real union; and in the Lord’s 
Supper the symbol is very significant. It is a 
means of union with Christ in that character which 
is indicated by the broken body and the shed 
blood; t.¢. union with the crucified Redeemer 
(Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, ch. vi. p. 240, Eng. tr.). 
Those who insist on the literal meaning of the 
‘is’ as expressing identity, must be prepared to 
accept the literal meaning of the subject also; 
and this in the case of the cup produces great, 
difficulty. ‘This cup (not its contents) actually is 
(not is an instrument or a symbol of) the covenant.’ 
‘The fellowship with the body of Christ’ is two- 
fold. It is fellowship of each recipient with Christ 
by faith, and of all recipients with one another in 
Christ by love. It is in Christ that the union of 
all mankind subsists. There is communion in a 
nature which is common to Him and to them; ὅτι 
els ἄρτος, ἕν σῶμα οἱ πολλοί ἐσμεν, ‘because one bread, 


| iv. 19). 


A Bible Dictionary is not the place in which to 
discuss late developments of Eucharistic doctrine ; 
but it may point out scriptural tests for judging 
some of these. 

(1) Christ placed the new rite in close connexion 
with the Passover. Evenif He had not done so, the 
apostles would inevitably have been influenced by 
Jewish ideas, and especially by paschal observ- 
ances, in interpreting the new rite. This fact 
seems to exclude all doctrines which teach that 
the consecrated elements become or contain the 

hysical body of Christ which was ‘born of the 
Viecin,? with ‘bones and nerves and all that per- 
tains to the true idea of a body.’* ‘To partake of 
the blood of an animal was abomination to a Jew. 
In the paschal ritual it was expressly provided 
that the blood should be separated from the flesh 
that was to be eaten. ‘T'he idea of eating human 
flesh and drinking human blood would have in- 
spired the apostles with unspeakable horror ; and 
it is incredible that Christ can have intended to 
shock them with any such doctrine. He had 
warned them beforehand (Jn 6%) against any such 
carnal notion—cwparixy ἔννοια (Athan. ad Serapion. 
(2) The words els τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν exclude 
a corporal presence; for a memorial of what is 
bodily present would be meaningless. (3) St. Paul 
repeatedly calls the consecrated bread, not ‘body’ 
or ‘ flesh,’ but ‘bread’ (1 Co 11°85), Can we believe 
that the celebrant now distributes more than Christ 
distributed then; or that what He held in His 
hands and distributed to His disciples was nothing 
less than His own Person, Body, Soul, and God- 
head? (See Thirlwall, Charges, ii. p. 251; Schultzen, 
Das Abendinalhl, p. 48.) 

2, Another aspect of the Lord’s Supper is pointed 
out by St. Paul; and again it is an explanation of 
the words of Christ. The Lord said, ‘This do ye, 
for the remembrance of me,’ to which the apostle 
adds, ‘For (confirmatory) as often as ye eat this 
bread (bread thus blessed and broken) and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death tul he come’ (ἄχρι 
οὗ ἔλθῃ without ἄν, because the coming is certain). 
As the Passover was for a memorial of the 
deliverance wrought by J”, to be kept ‘ throughout 
your generations’ (ix 12), so the Eucharist is a 
memorial of the deliverance wrought by Christ’s 
death, to be kept ‘till he come.’ Commemoration 
ceases when He who is commeniorated returns. 
Meanwhile the Eucharist is the Church’s consola- 
tion for the Lord’s withdrawal from sight. It 
links the second Advent to the first by keeping 
both in mind. Like the dramatic actions of the 
Hebrew prophets, it illustrates, and emphasizes, 
and impresses on the memory a special proof of 
God’s care for His people. It is Christ’s last and 
supreme parable; a parable not merely told but 
acted by Himself. He sets forth His own death, 
and shows that those who would profit by it must 
make it their own by faith and love. As Chryso- 
stom says, ‘We do not then offera different, 
sacrifice, as the high priest formerly did, but 
always the same: or rather, we celebrate a 

* Verum Ohristi Domini Corpus, illud idem, quod natum ex 
Virgine, in calis sedat ad dexteram Patris, hoc Sacramento 
contineri (Catechismus Romanus, Pars ΤΊ. cap. iv. Quest. 22). 

Hoe loco etiam explicandum est, non solum veri Christi 
Corpus, et quicyuid ad veram corporis rationem pertinet, 
veluti, ogsa et nervos, sed etiam totum Ohristum in hoe 
Sacramento contineri (ἰδὲ, Quest. 27). 
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memorial of a sacrifice’ (on Hebrews, Hom. xvii. 3). 
This leads on to another aspect. 

3. Christ’s death was a sacrifice: and to proclaim 
His death, and appropriate His body and blood 
offered in that sacrifice, is to realize the sacrifice 
and to appropriate its effects. The ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν of 
the body (1 Co) and the ὑπὲρ or περὶ πολλῶν of the 
blood (Mk, Mt) point to this. And they mean 
much the same; for it is unreasonable to restrict 
ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν to the disciples then present. It was 
in our behalf that the body was broken and the 
blood shed. The sacrificial idea appears in He 13”, 
Where θυσιαστήριον probably refers indirectly to the 
Eucharist. But the altar on which Christ offered 
His sacrifice is the Cross; and the altar on which 
we offer is Christ Himself. The θυσιαστήριον is not 
the holy table. And it may be doubted if there isa 
sacrificial meaning in the double τοῦτο ποιεῖτε (1 Co 
7113"- ΞΟ, 
which mean ‘ offer’ or ‘sacrifice’ are not translated 
by ποιεῖν, but by προσφέρειν, ἀναφέρειν, θύειν, θυσιάζειν, 
and the like. 
in LXX, in NT, and elsewhere, is the natural 
meaning here. (111.) The Gr. Fathers adopt this 
ordinary meaning and interpret, ‘ Perform this 
action.’ (iv.) Syr-Sin. has, ‘Thus doin remembrance 
of me.’ (v.) The ancient liturgies do not use ποιεῖν 
or facere of the bread and wine, but προσφέρειν or 
offerre. (vi.) The sacrificial meaning might easily 
have been made clear by the use of προσφέρειν. 
Moreover, we have τοῦτο, not τοῦτον : not ‘Do this 
bread,’ but ‘Do this thing.’ (See Expositor, 3rd 
series, vil. p. 441; T. K. Abbott, Essays on the 
Texts of the OT and NT, 1891, p. 110; J. RK. 
Milne, The Doctrine of the Eucharist, 1895, p. 19). 
The use of ποιεῖν here is exactly analogous to that 
in Ex 12" of the Passover: ἐποίησαν οἱ vioi ᾿Ισραὴλ 
καθὰ ἐνετείλατο Ἰζύριος τῷ Mog, οὕτως ἐποίησαν. Conip. 
πάντα ὅσα ἐλάλησεν Κύριος ποιήσομεν (Ex 247), 

4. In the Lord’s Supper we receive spiritual 
food, which continues and strengthens the spiritual 
life begun in baptism. The soul is nourished by 
the body and blood of Christ as the body is by the 
bread and wine. His flesh is meat indeed, and His 
blood drink indeed (Jn 6"), and to partake of Him 
who is the Life (Jn 14°) is to have eternal life 
(Jn 6-54.58), Comp. Ign. Eph. 20, Rom. 7; 
Clem. Alex. Ped. ii. 2; Cypr. de Dom. Orat. 18. 

5. By Christ’s example this rite includes an 
act of thanksgiving. In all four accounts we have 
εὐχαριστήσας either of the bread or of the cup; and 
Mt and Mk have a blessing or thanksgiving with 
both elements. The very early use of ἡ εὐχαριστία 
as a name for the whole service shows that it was 
regarded as the highest, form of thanksgiving. 

With regard to all Eucharistic controversy we 
may wish, with Hooker, ‘that men would more give 
themselves to meditate with silence what we have 
by the sacrament, and less to dispute of the manner 
how.’ There have been those who ‘ because they 
enjoyed not disputed,’ and others who ‘ disputed 
not because they enjoyed’ (He. Pol. v. Ixvii. 3). 
Jam missa, quanto vicinior et similior prime 
omnium misse, quam Christus in cena fecit, tanto 
Christianior (Luther). 
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Jn 6 and 13; Lobstein, La doctrine de la sainte cene, Lausanne, 


1889; Jiilicher in Theologische Abhandlungen, Freiburg, i. B. | 
1892, pp. 215-250; Spitta, Urchristentum, Gottingen, 1893; | 


Perey Gardner, The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, Lond. 1893; | 
Schultzen, Das Abendmahl im NT, Gottingen, 1895; R 
Hoffmann, Die Abendmahlsgedanken Jesu Christi, Kénigsberg, 


For (i.) in LAX the frequent Heb. words | 


(11.) The ordinary meaning of ποιεῖν 


- A. | 


LOT 


i. Pr. 1896: for the archmology, the art. ‘ Eucharistie’ in Krau 
Real-Encyki, ἃ. Christ. Altert.; the art. ‘Liturgy’ in Dict. ὁ 
Chr. Ant., with literature quoted, pp. 1036-38: for the philo- 
sophical argument respecting Transubstantiation, Gore, Dis- 
seriations, Murray, 1895. A. PLUMMER. 


LO-RUHAMAH.—See HosEa, vol. ii. p. 4214, 
and Lo-AMMI. 


LOT (οἷ ; Awr).—The son of Haran, the brother 
of Abraham, and consequently Abraham’s nephew 
(Gn 1157. 81 [both P]). Particnlars of his life are 
found in parts of Gn 11-14. 19: the circumstantial 
narrative belongs to J (except ch. 14, which comes 
from an independent source), P giving only a brief 
summary (LIS? [ots [ot tos [to Plain] 19”). 
Lot’s father Haran died before the migration of 
Abraham into Canaan—according to J, in ‘the 
land of his nativity’ (1.6. Haran in Mesopotamia), 
accordingto P, in ‘ Ur of the Kasdim’; and when 
Abraham left Haran for Canaan, he took Lot with 
him (12 J; 1275 P), Lot, it may be inferred, 
was with his uncle when he rested at Shechem, 
and again on the mountain between Bethel and 
Ai, as well as afterwards, when he journeyed 
through the Negeb, or ‘South’ of Judah (12% 5.9) 
Whether, in the view of the narrator, Lot accom- 
panied Abraham into Egypt (12!-**), is less certain : 
the complete silence respecting him in the some- 
what circumstantial narrative of 12! is notice- 
able; and it is possible that the words ‘and Lot 
with him’ in 13! are a gloss (sec, further, Dillm. 
226, 229). However that may be, Lot is with 
Abraham when he revisits the hill between 
Bethel and Ai, which now becomes the scene of 
Lot’s memorable choice (13%). Both Abraham 
and Lot, we are told, had numerous herds: the 
land ‘was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together, for their substance was 
great’ (P: cf. 36’), z.e. it could not supply pasture 
for both of them; strifes arose between their 
respective herdmen (J), viz. about wells and water- 
ing-places (cf. 21° 26%), which appear to Abraham 
to be unseemly between ‘brethren,’ 2.6. relatives 
(ef. 1416 9457 9915), and he proposed accordingly a 
separation. Though the elder, he generously offers 
his nephew the first choice: ‘is not the whole 
land before thee? ... if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou take 
the right hand, then I will go to the left.’ The 
soil about Bethel is stony and bare; but a little to 
the S.E. there is ‘a conspicuous hill; its topmost 
summit resting, as it were, on the rocky slopes 
below, and distinguished from them by the olive. 
erove which clusters over its broad surface above’ 
(S. and P, 218); and here, it seems, the narrator 
must have pictured Lot and Abraham as standing. 
‘To the east there rises in the foreground the 
jagged range of the hills above Jericho; in the 
distance the dark wall of Moab; between them 
lies the wide valley of the Jordan, its course 
marked by the track of tropical forest growth 
[the ‘ pride of Jordan’ of Jer 12° 49°=50%, Zee 115] 
in which its rushing stream is enveloped; and 
down to this valley runs a long and deep ravine,’ 
through which, it seems, parts of the plain across 
the river can be descried, with long lines of verdure 
fringing the numerous streams which descend from 
the mountains beyond into the Jordan: on theS. and 
W. appear the bleak hills of Judah. The ‘ Kikkar,’ 
—the ‘round,’ or ‘oval,’ of Jordan, ἐ.6. (cf. Buhl, 
Geogr. 112) the middle, broader part of the Jordan 
Valley beginning about 25 miles N. of the Dead 
Sea, and including (probably) the Dead Sea itself, 
and the small plain at its 8. end,—though in parts 
the soil, once a sea-bottom, is desolate and barren, 
is in other parts extremely fertile, and produces an 
exuberant vegetation (see HGHL 483 1., 487, 489) ; 
and the writer, it seems, pictured it as having been 


LOT 


yet more fertile, before Sodom and Gomorrah * had 
een destroyed—‘ well-watered everywhere,’ like 
the garden of Eden, or the valley of the Nile. A 
region so blessed by nature proved to Lot an 
irresistible temptation: heedless of his unele, 
heedless of the wickedness of its inhabitants— 
significantly emphasized by the narrator in v.%— 
he made his choice; he left his unele on the 
bare hills of Bethel, while he himself descended 
into the fertile valley, ‘and moved his tent (dnx%) 
ag far as Sodom.’ ‘By thus voluntarily quitting 
Canaan, Lot resigns his claims to it, and the later 
territorial relations of Moab and Ammon [see 
below], and of Israel, are prefieured ’ (Dillm.). 

The next incident in Lot’s life which is mentioned 
is liis rescue by his uncle after he liad been taken cap- 
tive by the expedition headed by Chedorlaomer (Gn 
14). After the defeat of the king of Sodom and his 
allies in the ‘ Vale of Siddim,’ Lot, who now ‘ dwelt 
in Sodom,’ is, amongst others (v.!*), taken prisoner 
by the victorious kings from the East, and carried 
off by them. Abraham, who was now at Hebron, 
hears of what has happened, and immediately, 
with 318 followers, starts in pursuit. All through 
Canaan, as far as Dan, near the foot of Hermon, 
he follows the retreating hosts: there he surprises 
them by a night attack, pursues them as far as 
Hobah, probably some 80 miles N. of Damasens, 
recovers Lot and his possessions, and brings hini 
back (it is implied) to Sodom (vv.!*"?4). 

The next time that we hear of Lot is in the 
familiar narrative of Gn 19. The two angels, 
whose mission it is to destroy the guilty cities of 
the ‘Kikkar,’ arrive at Sodom at even. Lot, 
sitting in the gateway of the city,—the common 
place of resort in the East, whether for conversa- 
tion or business (ef. Ru 4'),—rises up, with the 
same ready courtesy which Abraham had shown 
before (1858), and which is still usual among the 
Arabs, to ofter them hospitality : at first, wishing, 
it may be, to test his sincerity, they decline the 
invitation, but being pressed by him they yield, 
and are entertained by him sumptuously, at a 
‘feast’ (anwn; ef. 218 263° 29°), Lot’s hospitality 
on this oecasion is alluded to (probably), in con- 
junction with that of Abraham (ch. 18), in the 
well-known words (He 137), which have passed into 
a proverb, ‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers 
(τῆς φιλοξενίας μὴ ἐπιλανθάνεσθε); for some have 
thereby entertained angels unawares.’ ‘The char- 
aeter of the men of Sodom soon discloses itself (ef. 
Is 3°); and Lot, obliged to act quickly in a trying 
situation, made the mistake of placing his duties 
as a host (which, as is well known, are regarded in 
the Hast as peculiarly sacred) above his duties as a 
father. ‘The words of Lot (‘ Ihave two daughters,’ 
etc.) have been much canvassed in all times. St. 
Chrysostom thought it virtuous in him not to spare 
his own daughters, rather than sacrifice the duties 
of hospitality, and expose his guests to the wicked- 
ness of the men of Sodom (//om. xwxiit. in Gen.), 
So St. Ambrose (de Abrah. i. 6), speaking as if a 
smaller sin were to be preferred to a greater. Dut 
St. Augustine justly observes, that we should open 
the way for sin to reign far and wide if we allowed 
ourselves to commit smaller sins, lest others should 
commit greater (Lib. contr. ATend. e. 9. See also 
Quest. in Gen. 42). We see in all this conduct of 
Lot the same mixed character. He intended to do 
rightly, but did it timidly and imperfectly.” In 
fact, Lot ‘brought his troubles upon himself by 
the home he had chosen. He was bound to defend 


* On the difficult question of the site of these cities, see 
HGHE 605 ff., and App. 678. To the present writer, the 
arguments in favour of a site at the S. end of the Dead Sea 
appear to preponderate: cf. the note below on Zoar. It is 
not necessary to suppose that Lot saw the exact part of the 
Kikkar in which the cities were; in any case, the word 
‘all’ in Gn 1319 must be an exaggeration. 
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his guests at the risk of his own life, but not by 
the sacrifice of his daughters’ (Speaker’s Comm. on 
v.45). The profligate multitude, resenting Lot’s 
interference, and the assumption of moral superi- 
ority which it implied, essay to lay hands upon 
him; and are only prevented from carrying out 
their purpose by the intervention of the two angels, 
who foreibly bring Lot into the house, and strike 
his would-be assailants with a dazzling (a 1D, only 
besides 2 ix 615), preventing them from being able 
to find the door. The angels, satisfied now that 
even ‘ten’ righteous men (1832) are not to be found 
in Sodom, urge Lot to quit betimes the doomed city, 
taking with him all those belonging to him. but 
his ‘sons-in-law’ mocked at his warnings; and even 
Lot himself, though hastened by the angels as 
soon as morning broke (v.+), ‘lingered’ (v.*), re- 
luetant to leave his ‘ house’ (ν.ὅ ete.), and the city 
which he had made his home. But the angels are 
tender to his weakness, J” being desirous to ‘spare’ 
him ; they accordingly take hold of his hand, and 
lead him, together with his wife and daughters, 
outside the city. There they bid him eseape for 
his life, neither looking behind him—whether to 
be tempted back, or to watch with curious eye 
the fate of the eity—nor tarrying even for a 
moment in any part of the coveted (1319) § Kikkar’ : 
‘eseape to the mountain,’—or ‘mountainous coun- 
try,’ viz. of the later Moab (v.®° 14°), —* lest thou be 
swept away’ (v.!”). But the mountains are too 
distant for Lot’s faith, or strength of purpose: 
fearing he will not be able to reach them in time, 
he asks to be allowed to take refuge in a city 
nearer at hand, which, being a ‘little one,’ might 
have been less guilty than the other cities, and 
more easily spared. His request is granted, and 
he escapes to Zoar. The aim of this part of the 
narrative is evidently to explain the origin of this 
name, Zoar is in all probability the Zdéara, or 
Zoor, of Josephus, and the Zughar of the Arab. 
geographers ;* and this, as Wetzstein has shown 
(in Del. Gen.* 564 ff.), lay in the plain at the S.E. 
extremity of the Dead Sea, now called the Ghér 
es-Safieh,t which, in striking contrast to the salt 
and marshy plain opposite (S.W. of the Sea), at 
the foot of the Jebel Usdum (see p. 152), is well- 
watered, and ‘covered with shrubs and verdure, 
like the Plain of Jericho’ (Grove in Smith, DB iii. 
1182; HGHL 508n.). Lot reached Zoar soou 
after sunrise (v.%*) ; and the destruction of the other 
cities of the ‘ Kikkar’ then took place. His wife, 
disregarding tlie injunction of v.?’, looked back 
from behind him, and beeame ‘a pillar of salt’ 
(ν. 

After these events, Lot, dreading lest, after all, 
a similar fate should overtake Zoar, ‘went up’ out 
of it into the ‘mountain,’ 7.¢e., as in νν.}7 9. the 
hill-country on the E. of the Dead Sea; and dwelt 
there ‘in a cave’ (19%), according to a custom 
which appears still to prevail in this neighbour- 
hood.g§ The only other incident in his life which 
is mentioned is the story which now follows (1951-58) 
of the origin of the nations of Moab and Ammon 
from his incestuous intercourse with his two 
daughters. Naturally, this narrative is not to be 
understood as a record of actual fact. ‘he story 
is based in part upon a popular etymology of the 
two names; but this does not explain it entirely. 
There was much rivalry and hostility between 
Israel and its trans-Jordanie neighbours, Moab 
and Ammon ; it is also, as Dillm. has remarked, 
a probable inference from the present narrative, 
that incestuous marriages, such as were viewed in 

* Sce UGHL 506-7 n. 

+ So also Keil, Del., Dillm., Socin (72. DPV, 1880, p. 81), Buhl 
(Geogr. 271£.), Blauckenhorn (2.DPYV xix. 1896, 53 £.). 

{ V.29 ig a summary account, —— P, of what has been 


described at length, in vv.128, by J. 
8 Buckinghain, Travels 1 Syria (1825), pp. 61-3, 87. 
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Israel with abhorrence, were not uncommon amon 
these two nations ; and these feelings are reflecte 
in the discreditable story of their origin, which 
the narrator has here preserved. ‘It was the 
coarse humour of the people which put into words 
its aversion to Moab and Ammon by means of this 
narrative’ (Dillm.). 

The only other mention of Lot in the OT is in 
the expression ‘children of Lot,’ applied to Moab 
in Dt 2°, and to the Ammonites in Dt 2"; and to 
both peoples indiscriminately in Ps 838, 

Lot is in character a strong contrast to Abraham, 
He is selfish, weak, and worldly: he thinks of 
himself before his uncle, and chooses, for the sake 
of luxury and ease, to dwell in the midst of temp- 
tation. Relatively, indeed, he was ‘righteous’ 
(2 P 278); his personal character was without 
reproach ; and he was deemed worthy by God of a 
special deliverance.* His ‘righteous soul’ was, 
moreover, ‘ vexed (ἐβασανίζετο) from day to day’ by 
the ‘lawless deeds’ which he saw around him; but 
he had not strength of purpose to quit his evil sur- 
roundings, and even betrothed his daughters to 
natives of the sinful city. When ultimately he 
left Sodom, it was with manifest reluctance, and 
only after his daughters had become (if we may 
follow the representation of the narrator) depraved 
by contact with vice. He brought temptations, 
and also troubles, upon himself,—and the man 
who once was rich in ‘flocks and herds and tents’ 
(13°) was, as the result of his own actions, stripped 
of his possessions, and reduced te Hving penu- 
riously in a cave. Lot is one of the many τύποι 
ἡμῶν in the OT; and his history is a lesson of the 
danger of thinking too exclusively of worldly 
advantage and present ease. 


The historical character of Lot must be judged by the same 
rinciples as that of ISHMAEL and JAcoB(vol. ii, 633f.): no douht 
ribal relations and characteristics are, to a certain degree, 
reflected in him. Cf. Dillm. AT Theol. p. 79. On Jewish 
traditions ahout Lot, see the B’reshith Rabba (tr. Wiinsche), and 
the Pirké R. Eliezer, c. 25 (where his wife is called ny Edith, 
and one of his daughters mandy Pelotith). In Fahricius, Cod. 
Pseudepigr. VT, i. 428-431, there is a Greek legend of a tree 
planted by him, which afterwards provided wood for the cross. 
Irenwus (iv. 313 33. 9) interprets typically some of the incidents 
of his history. In the Qor’an, Lot is often alluded to as a 


preacher of righteousness to the pee le among whom he dwelt, 
Qor, 778-82 1172-84 1558. 2174-76 9943 2G160-175 2755-69 2927-34 5433-38 : 
in these passages (as well as elsewhere) the men of Sodom are 
called the ‘ people of Lot,’ as the Dead Sea is still called hy the 
Arahs Bahr Lat, the ‘Sea of Lot.’ 


Lot’s Wife.—Gn 1955 ‘But his wife looked back 
from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.’ 
At the S.W. end of the Dead Sea is the singular 
formation called Jebel Usdum, ‘the mountain of 
Sodom,’ a range of cliffs, some 6 miles long and 600 
ft. high, consisting of erystallized rock-salt—once 
part of the bed of the ancient Salt Sea—‘ covered 
with a capping of chalky limestone and gypsum. 
. . » It has a strangely dislocated, shattered 
look, and is all furrowed and worn into huge 
angular buttresses and ridges, from the face of 
which great fragments are occasionally detached 
by the action of the rains, and appear as “‘ pillars 
of salt” advanced in front of the general mass. 
At the foot the ground is strewed with lumps and 
masses of salt.’+ Such pillars, or pinnacles, of 
salt have been often noticed by travellers. Lieut. 
Lyneh, for instance, { describes one which was 
about 40 ft. high, cylindrical in form, and rested 
on a kind of oval pedestal, some 50 ft. above the level 
of the sea. It is probable that some such pillar, 
conspicuous in antiquity, gave rise to the story. 
Writers of a later age often felt satisfied that they 

* Cf. Clem. Rom. Ep. 1 ad Cor. xi. 1, Sse φιλοξενίων καὶ 
εὐσέβειαν Awr ἐσώθη, κ.τ.λ. 

+ Sir G. Grove in Smith, DB iii. 1180; see also Rob. BR ii. 
107-9; Hull, fount Seir, Sinat, and W. Pat. (1889) 129-132. 

t Narrative of U.S. Huped. to the Jordan and Dead Sea, ed. 
1849, p. 307f. (with a view), ed. 1852 (condensed), p. 201 f. 


could identify the pillar in question. In Wis 10? 
mention is made of a στήλη ἁλός, near the Dead 
Sea, standing as ἃ μνημεῖον ἀπιστούσης Ψυχῆς. 
Josephus (Ant. I. xi. 4) says, ἱστόρησα δ᾽ αὐτήν" ἔτι 
γὰρ καὶ νῦν Suapéve. Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. 11%), 
Irenzus (Her. iv. 31. 3), and the unknown author 
of a poem on Sodom (ap. Tertull., ed. Oehler, ii. 
771££, 1. 121f.), speak of it, though not apparently 
from personal knowledge, as still remaining. 
Whether, however, the pillar referred to by all 
these writers 15 the same one, must remain uncer- 
tain ; as Robinson (ii. 108) remarks, during the rainy 
season such pillars are constantly in the process of 
formation and destruction, so that it is doubtful 
how far any particular one would be permanent 
(ef. Grove in Smith, DB! ii. 145+). 

Lot’s wife ‘looked back’ with regretful longings 
for the possessions and enjoyments which she was 
leaving behind her, and so proved herself unworthy 
of the salvation offered to her. Our Lord (Lk 17%) 
refers accordingly to the narrative about her, when 
inculeating indifference to all worldly interests, as 
the attitude with which the advent of the Son of 
man should be met. ‘Note that Christ says, 
‘‘Remember,” not ‘‘ Behold.” Nothing that is in 
existence is appealed to, but only what has been 
told’ (Plummer, ad loc., in the ‘ International 
Crit. Comm.’). S. R. DRIVER. 


LOTAN (ον, Awrdv).—The eponym of a Horite 
clan, Gn 367-23 22—=] Ch 19839 Ewald (Gesch.® i. 
448 (Eng. tr. i. 813]), followed by Dillmann (Genesis, 
ad loc.), identifies with Lot, the father of Moab- 
Ammon, who appears in Gn 19” as a “in ‘cave 
dweller.’ See 101. 


LOTHASUBUS (Aw@dcovBos), 1 Es 9*%.—A _ cor- 
ruption of HaswuMm in Neh 8; ovm was perhaps 
read avn). 


LOTS (5%3. In Est 37 9%: ° we have the problem- 
atic word 15, the plur. of which is tr? by LXX in 
9°6 φρουραί [see PURIM, FEAST OF]. The ordinar 
rendering in LXX for 971 is κλῆρος, which is the N 
term also).— The lot was employed in ancient 
Israel as a mode of deciding important issues in 
cases when they were not decided by other me- 
chanical modes, or were not left to the expressed 
arbitrament of a priest, prophet, elder, judge (pz'w), 
or king. The use of lots was governed by the 
presupposition that divine influence controlled 
their employment, and that the result coincided 
with God’s will. We have, in fact, here only one 
of a large cycle of modes of divination practised by 
Israel and other nations of antiquity. Some of 
these, as Urim and Thummim, were sanctioned by 
the Jewish Torah as legitimate (see art. URIM 
AND THUMMIM), and were at all events tolerated 
(as the use of the ephod) in pre-exilian Israel (see 
art. EpHop, No. 2). Others, on the contrary, 
were regarded as illegitimate, as the pieces of 
stick (ῥαβδομαντία, Hos 4:3) or arrows (βελομαντία, 
Ezk 9136 [Heb.]). See Davidson on Ezk 21% in 
Camb. Bible for Schools; and for the usage among 
ancient Arabs, Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heiden- 
tums? Ὁ. 132. For Assyr. parallels see Lehmann, 
A berglaube u. Zauberei, p. 40. 

The religious aspect in the employment of lots 
is expressed in the phrase m7 325.) (Jos 188 8), and 
still more explicitly in Pr 16*%— 


‘The lot is cast into the lap, 
But all its decision cometh from Jehovah.’ 


The verb used here for casting the lot is the 

| Hiph. of bw. In Jos 188 it is own, in v.° it is ny. 
In 0] 38, Ob", and Nah 3” the verb 72: isemployed, 
while in Jon 17 and many other passages we have 
Sen, When the word for ‘lot’ stands as subject, 
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Jos 1912) is employed. To take by lot is 72). 

The occasions on which decisions were deter- 
mined by lot may be classified as follows :— 

(1) In criminal cases, in order to discover the 
culprit. The earliest recorded instance is that of 
Achan (Jos 74). Next comes that of Jonathan 
(15 14”). In Jon 1’ we read that the lot was used 
as a means of fixing on the guilty source of the 
continued stormy weather. This example is in- 
structive, as it exhibits the common and identical 
tradition as existing among ancient Hebrews and 
the Pheenician sailors, as we niay assume thein to 
have been, who accompanied Jonah (cf. Josephus, 
BJ til. vii. 7). 

(2) In appointing to office, δ... to that of king 
(1S 1074, where the choice of Saul as the first 
king of Israel is recorded). We have another 
example in the NT, when the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Judas is supplied by the election 
by lot of Matthias (Ac 139, Similarly, priestly 
functions in the temple-worship were apportioned 
among the sixteen sons of Eleazar and eight sons 
of Ithamar (1 Ch 24*5; ef. Lk 1°); so also in 
the service of song (1 Ch 25%") and in the delivery 
of wood for the altar (Neh 10; cf. 11%). 

(3) In the division of property. The most notable 
instance of this is in the assignment of territory 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 26°# 3354 8418 364, 
Jos 13° 145 16! etc., Ps 1058, Ac 13). Thus by a 
natural transition the land itself, when divided, 
came to be designated by this word baa (Jos 15] 
17148. Jg 15, Is 57%). Hence we frequently find 
this term metaphorically applied to express the 
destiny which is awarded by οἱ, whether favour- 
able or the reverse (Ps 16°, Is 1714 342", Jer 13%, 
Dn 12%), The division of the booty taken in war, 
or of the property of prisoners or criminals, was 
often carried out by means of the lot (J] 3°, Nah 
3, Ob, Ps 22”, Mt 27", Jn. 19*4). 

(4) The lot was also employed on the great Day 
of Atonement in the selection of the he-goat for 
Jehovah and for Azazel] respectively (Lv 161-10), 
See arts. AZAZEL and ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 
According to the Mishna Tractate Jome (iii. 9) 
these lots were made at first of boxwood and after- 
wards of gold, and shaken in an urn. 

We have no elcar indications as to the actual 
nature of the lots used by ancient Israel. Probably 
they were small tablets of stone or wood, and were 
inscribed with the name of the person or tribe; or, 
in cases of criminal trial, they may have been of 
different colours, one (to express guilt) differing from 
all the others. Probably in many cases (as in the 
assigninents of property) there was a second vessel 
containing lots inscribed with the name of the 
property (asland or slaves). But it is not necessary 
to oe εν this. The name of the property might 
be called out and a lot containing the naine of the 
tribe or person would be drawn from the vessel, or 
vice versa. All this belongs to the uncertain realm 
of conjecture. We do know, however, that the 
lots were sometimes held in the fold of the outer 
garment (Pr 16°), 

Another point which is obscure is whether the 
function of deciding by lot was predominantly 
exercised by priests or not. From Neli 11} we are 
led to infer that, unlike the usc of the ephod and 
Urim and Thummim in pre-exilian times, the em- 
ployment of the lot, in the times both before and 
after the Exile, was open equally to priests and laity. 

Last of all, we have to consider the obseure 
derivation of the name of the feast of Purim from 
the supposed Persiau word pur, meaning ‘lot’ 
(Est 94-45; cf. 37). Lagarde has shown that no | 
such Persian word exists. Pers. pdre=‘ portion,’ 
not ‘lot.’ Zimmern’s combination of the name 
with the Babyl. puhru, ‘assembly’ (ZATIV, 1890, 
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the intransitive verb m>y (Lv 16°) or xy: (Nu 3354, p. 158 ff.), is far more probable. Comp. the Mand, 


sim, Syr. Ἰρωυα 6) ‘meal,’ ‘feast.’ The interest- 
ing Babylonian parallels with the Esther narrative, 
suggested by him and by Jensen, will be found in 
Nowack’s Heb. Archdol. il. pp. 194-200, and in 
Wildeboer’s ‘Esther’ in the Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar, p. 172 ff. See, further, PURIM (FEAST OF). 

On the use of the lot in classical antiquity consult 
Warre Cornish’s Concise Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, sub voce ‘ Sortes.’ 

OWEN Ὁ. WHITEHOUSE. 

LOVE (30x, dydiry).—Love to God and love to 
man are primary principles of the NT religion. 
But Jesus declares that on these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets (Mt 22”; 
ef. 7, Mk 127-*). They are therefore primary 
principles of the OT religion as well. They are 
not, however, independent or co-ordinate, but are 
so related that the second springs from, or is 
conditioned by, the first. The love to man, in the 
biblical sense, springs from a heart renewed, and 

ossessed with the love of God (1 Jn 45) : cf, 91:1 
310 4.12) ; for only by such a heart will the view 
be taken of man’s essential worth and dignity, of 
the true ends of his life, and of the possibilities 
of his recovery from sin, that makes love possible 
(cf. Lk 15"); only in sucha heart is the egoistic 
unpulse conquered which leads us to regard other 
men as rivals to ourselves, to seek our own good in 
preference to theirs, to use them as means to our 
own ends, to treat them with indifference and 
neglect, or, if they come into collision with our 
interests, with envy, irritation, and resentment ; 
only in such a heart is there the disposition and 
a sufficiently powerful motive, to a sustained, holy, 
spiritual, ungrudging, truly disinterested love to 
our fellow-men, even to those who have no claims 
upon us, or who may have injured us, or may be 
personally unworthy (Mt 5-48, Ro 121921, 1 Jn 316. 17 
4) * Qn the other hand, it is vain for us to 
profess to love God if we do not love our brethren 
(1 Ju 2°" 3" 4%), But this love to God, again, 
which is the spring of love to man, has its source 
in the knowledge we have of the love which God 
has to us (ldJn 47:19). It is the loving character 
of God as revealed in His words and acts to men 
(Ps 114 ete.), peculiarly in His grace in Christ, 
culminating in the sacrifice of the Cross (Eph 5%, 
1 Jn 4% etc.), in conjunction with the love 
which Christ Himself has manifested to us (Jn 1883 
15”, Gal 2°°, Eph 5° etc.), which begets responsive 
love, and leads to the entire surrender of ourselves 
to the service of God, and of our fellow-men for 
God’s sake. Alike in OT and in NT, love to God 
and love to man lead up as their last source to 
love in God Himself, and it is fron this highest 
point of view, accordingly, that our proper study 
of the subject must begin. 

i. LOVE OF Gop.—(A) The OT Doctrine.—Love, 
generally, is that principle which leads one moral] 
being to desire and delight in another, and reaches 
its highest form in that personal fellowship in which 
each lives in the life of the other, and finds his 
joy in imparting himself to the other, and in re- 
celving back the outflow of that other’s affection 
into himself. The quality and degree of love 
vary with the relation in which the persons 
loving and loved stand to each other, the highest 
examples of human love—those, therefore, which 


* Trench accordingly remarks that every ‘is a word born 
within the bosom of revealed religion. It occurs in the LXX, 
but there is no example of its use in any heathen writer 
whatever; the utmost they attained to here was φιλανθρωπία 
and φιλαδελφία, and the last, indeed, never In any sense but 
as the love between brethren in blood’ (Trench, Synonyms, 
p. 42). It has, indeed, been argued by Deissmann (but his 
crounds are very weak) that ἀγάπη was a word in use in the 
Kigyptian vernacular, from which it was adopted both by Jews 
and Christians. See Eapos. Uimes, ix. (1898) pp. 272, 501, 667. 
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are peculiarly taken as the images of the divine 
in its tenderest relations (15 54°, Ezk 23, Hos 11?) 
—-being the love of husband to wife, and of parent 
to child. Love, therefore, in God, is in general 
that principle which leads Him to desire and seek 
the good of all His moral creatures ; to impart 
benefits to them in every scale and degree of 
blessing ; to establish relations of fellowship with 
them, that He may bless them more fully; to recover 
and restore them when they have turned aside 
from their true end, and lost themselves through 
sin (Hos 13°); highest of all, to admit them to 
participation in His own holy, blessed life (1 Jn 15), 
in which He and they become one, as the Father 
and Son are one (Jn 175). As the central prin- 
ciple of the divine character—for ‘God is love’ 
(1 Jn 48)—every other attribute stands in relation 
and subordination to this, though they are not on 
this account (as by Ritschl and others) to be 
immediately identified with it. ‘All the divine 
attributes are combined in love, as in their centre 
and vital principle. Wisdom is its intelligence ; 
might its productivity ; the entire natural creation 
and the entire revelation of righteousness in history 
are means by whicli it attains its teleological aims’ 
(Martensen), (For an exhaustive examination of 
the idea of the divine love in its theological and 
ethical relations, see Dorner’s System of Christian 
Lithies, pp. 58-96, 374-382). 

When, with this general conception of love 
as an attribute of God, we turn to the OT, we 
are apt to feel disappointment. Holiness is in 
the foreground; love seems in the background. 
The term ‘love’ (vb. 178, noun 739x), used of God’s 
love to His people, is not found, if Dt be late, 
till the time of the prophets. Hosea is the 
first who develops the idea (under the images of 
marriage and sonship, Hos 31 11! 144). In Dt, Is, 
Jer, etc., it occurs repeatedly (Dt 451 718 1016 etce., 
15 484 63°, Jer 315, Zeph 817. Moreover, the love 
thus spoken of isa love only to the covenant people. 
‘The particular word love,’ says Schultz, ‘is 
hardly ever applied to God; and where it does 
occur in a late writer (Mal 1°), it denotes God’s 
special covenant love for Israel; and the reverse side 
of this is, of course, hatred of the hostile peoples’ 
(Alttest. Theol. p. 547). This first impression, 
however, regarding the OT religion, gives way to 
a different one on narrower inspection. As respects 
the mere word, we shall find that a quite analogous 
phenomenon meets us in the NT. Singular as it 
may appear, it is the case that the terms ἀγάπη and 
ἀγαπᾷν are never once applied to God in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The nearest os alee 9 is ἀγαπητὸς as a 
designation of the well-beloved Son (Mt 3” 12 ete.). 
The Synopties are full of a Father who loves, yet the 
word is never once used. Inthe Acts the words ἀγάπη 
and ἀγαπᾷν never once occur as applied either to God 
orman. In the Gospel of St. John, apart from the 
(evangelist’s) statement, ‘God so loved the world’ 
(Jn 3"), itis, as in the Synoptics, the Son who is 
primarily the object of the Father’s love (Jn 3° 
176) ; and this love of the Father is extended to the 
disciples in union with Him (Jn 147 17%: *), But 
after the earthly manifestation of Christ had been 
sumined up in His death and resurrection, and 
reflection had begun on the completed revelation, 
there was no difliculty in speaking of the love of 
God (Ro 5* 8 835. 3, 29 Co 134, 1 Jn 3! 48:12 ete.). In 
a similar way God’s acts of love in OT precede the 
use of the term. As Dillmann remarks of the 
term ‘righteousness’ (pix), which likewise is not 
found in the Mosaic books, ‘The ethical norm, the 
will of God, must first be revealed according to its 


content, before there could be mention of an agree- | to the peop 


ment of the acts of God with this norm’ (Addéest. 
Theol. p. 271; see his whole excellent treatment of 
the love of God, pp. 258-283). 


When Dt and the prophets speak of the love of 
God, they carry back that love to the beginning of 
God’s dealings with Israel as a nation, and find the 
proof of it in His acts towards that people, and the 
covenant He made with them (Hos 11}, Is 63°, Ezk 
16). Dt carries the love further back still, to the 
time of the patriarchs, for whose sake this kindness 
was shown to their descendants (Dt 4°’, οἵ, Is 514). 
And the biblical history has only to be studied in 
its entirety to see that it isa revelation of the love 
of God to Israel throughout. The word itself may 
not be employed,—in the psalms we find it used 
with such objects as ‘ righteousness,’ ‘judgment,’ 
‘Zion,’ ‘the gates of Zion,’ etc. (Ps 117 335 78% 82), 
—but there is a rich vocabulary of terms to denote 
the particular manifestations of love: as 1on, 
mercy, loving-kindness ; jn, grace, favour; ain, 310, 
goodness, long-suflering, etc., and these are con- 
stantly in use. The wrath of God also is not a 
blind impulse, but springs from an ethical ground, 
and is tempered and restrained by His long-sufferins 
and mercy (Ex 348, Nu 1418, 15 48°, Jer 15%, Nah 
1*-7, Ps 7858 ete.). It is no doubt true, as alleged, 
that the special object of this love of God is the 
covenant people Israel—a fact which has again its 
exact analogue in the use of ἀγάπη in NT (see 
below); but it is to be borne in mind that this 
particularism is with a view to an ultimate wider 
blessing (Gn 12'%, Ps 67. 87 RV); and the term 
‘hate’ in Mal 15 is not to be more rigidly inter- 
preted than Christ’s own use of the same term (Lk 
14°). Schultz observes, ‘ Passages like Gn 29%! and 
Pr 30% show that the expression ‘“‘hatred ” is taken 
from the idioms of polygamy, and denotes, not 
hostility, but neglect’ (Alttest. Theol. p. 547). As 
against the idea that the love of God was that of 
the narrow partiality of a tribal deity for his 
protégés many facts speak. The original creation 
was evidently an outcome of goodness (Ps 136!*), 
and God ‘blesses’ the original representatives of 
mankind, and richly dowers them with dominion 
over the creatures (Gn 1°75), The patience of God 
bears with the antediluvian world (Gn 6°); and 
after the flood His covenant is made with Noah for 
all flesh (Gn 98:17, The Abrahamic covenant has, 
as shown, an aspect of blessing to the world. It 
is repeatedly declared that the whole earth is full 
of God’s goodness, and that His mercies are over all 
His works (Ps 33° 119% 145’ etc.). When it is 
declared that God desireth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he turn from his wicked- 
ness and live (Ezk 1852 33"), this cannot be held to 
apply exclusively to Israel; and the Bk, of Jonah 
furnishes a proof that the pity of God extends to 
heathen nations as well as to His own people (Jon 
41011), The classical passage on the divine char- 
acter in OT is that in the Mosaic history in which 
J” proclaims His name, ‘The Lord, the Lord, a 
God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger,’ 
ete. (Ex 34% 7); and it is also that in which the 
graciousness of this character is brought to fullest 
expression. If the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the third and fourth generation of those that 
hate Him, merey is kept for thousands of those 
that love Him (οἵ. Ex 20°: §), 

It is, however, doubtless, in the special relation 
of God to Israel that, in OT, His love is distinc- 
tively manifested,. for this people He has bound 
in covenant with Himself, and set them apart, 
that He might be glorified through them. This 
relation of love is already implied in the teri 
‘son’ which He applies to the nation (Fix 4° 33). 
but comes out with peculiar distinctness in the 
elowing language in which the covenant is proposed 

i at Sinai (Ex 19°), This relation 

epris in no sense from desert, but is a result of 
| God’s free electing grace (Dt 7"); and, so far from 
placing Israel in a position of favouritism in which 
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their offences are lightly condoned, it lays on 
them an increased responsibility and subjects them 
to special chastisements in case of unfaithfulness 
(Am 37). But the same love secures that God will 
not cast His people off, but will work on them by 
judgment and mercy till He has finally subdued 
them to Himself (Hos 2, 14 etce.). 

An interesting point of inquiry relates to the 
relation of this ‘love’ of Ged in OT te His other 

’ ethical attributes of ‘righteousness,’ ‘truth,’ ‘zeal,’ 
‘wrath,’ holiness,’ ete. On the relation to ‘wrath’ 
(with ‘zeal,’ ‘holiness’), see ANGER; but a word 
may be here said on the relation to ‘ righteousness’ 
(with ‘truth,’ ‘faithfulness,’ etc.). These two 
(‘righteousness’ and ‘love’) are not to be identified 
(as with Ritschl, etc.), yet they stand in the closest 
relation, and God’s ‘righteousness’ is manifest in 
His saving acts (Ps 31! 48-4 103%7, Hos 2) ete.). 
Righteousness, with Ritschl, is identical with grace; 
it is the consistency of God in carrying out the ends 
of His love (Lecht. und Ver. il. pp. 102-113). But 
ethical norms are implied alike in the determina- 
tion of these ends, and in the choice of the means 
by which they are accomplished, and it is these 
ethical norms with which ‘righteousness’ has to 
do. ‘Righteousness’ is that which answers to 
the ethically right norm or standard. So far as 
‘love’ is involved in ethical perfection, or is 
demanded by that, it falls under the category of 
‘righteousness,’ and, so far as God has bound 
Himself by covenant obligations to His people, 
His ‘righteousness’ requires that He be faithful 
to His pledges (cf. 1Jn 1%). ‘ Righteousness’ thus 
interposes for their salvation, help, protection, ete. 
But it has other and more general functions in the 
upholding of the moral order and judgment of the 
world, and the punishment of the obstinately wicked 
(e.g. Ps 94. 967° 98°). Its highest satisfaction, never- 
theless, is not the infliction of judgment, but the 
conversion and salvation of the sinner and the 
Ἐποστρυσα of righteousness in the earth (Εὐχὶς 33", 

s 11’, Is 45° 61" ete. Dorner has an original 
investigation of the relation of love to righteous- 
ness in his System of Christean Ethics, pp. 68-93). 
We may add that it is of the essence of love in 
God as In man that it does not remain a mere self- 
enclosed or inoperative principle, but reveals itself 
in acts for the benefit of the beloved object. It is 
impossicle to believe in a God of love who, as 
Carlyle said, ‘does nothing.’ The religion of the 

¢ Old Testament, therefore, and of the New as well, 
is pre-eminently that of a God who reveals His 
gracious purposes in liistory, and acts for man’s 
salvation (Ps 103° 7, Ro 5° ete.). 

(B) The NT Doctrine of the love of God pre- 
supposes that of OT, and stands in no essential 
contradiction with it (as Marcion supposed), but 
perfects and completes it in the full revelation of 
the character of God in His Son, and in the dis- 
covery of His plan of love for man’s salvation,— 
in the gospel. It is corte τ a striking fact— 
especially for those who would have us find the 
whole revelation of Christ in the Synoptics—that, 
as remarked above, Jesus in no single saying in 
these Gospels speaks directly of the ‘love’ (ἀγάπη) 


of the Father, or uses the corresponding verb | 


(ἀγαπᾷν). The impartial beneficence of the Father 
is indeed urged as an example (Mt 5%); and the 
Father is set before us as rewarding, hearing 
prayer, giving good gifts, forgiving trespasses, 


caring for His children, as for the hlies and the | 


fowls, revealing Himself to babes, avenging in- 
juries to His little ones, ete. (c.g., Mt G4 6. 8. 2-32 
109-21 1155 186. 10-14), Put perhaps even these deter- 
minations do not carry us essentially beyond the 
bounds of OT. Yet there is a new significance 


Father to the ‘beloved’ Son (ἀγαπητός) ; and the 
whole spirit, character, and gracious words and 
deeds of Jesus are a revelation of the meaning of 
love in God which is altogether new. It is in the 
Gospel of St. John that we have the assurances that 
those who are in union with the Son are loved 
with the same infinite and tender love with which 
the Son Himself is loved by the Father (Jn 145: * 
17-26), In Ac the word ‘love’ is not used of 
God’s attitude to men, though God’s acts of grace 
(χάρις frequently) in the sending of His Son, raising 
Him from the dead, exalting Him to heaven, 
sending the Spirit, granting forgiveness of sins, 
salvation, and healing through His name, are 
abundantly extolled (Ac 2. 3, 41:12 10848 13%3-39 
etc.). Itis, however, in the Pauline and Johannine 
Epistles that this doctrine of the marvellous love 
of God, as revealed in the gift, incarnation, life, 
death, resurrection, and glorification of the Son, 
and in the salvation and eternal life that have 
come to men threugh Him, with unspeakable 
spiritual blessings and privileges here, and ever- 
lasting glory hereafter, is discovered in its full- 
orbed splendour (Ro 5% 8 8%-3, 1 Jn 3! 48:12 ete.). 
In so far as God desires the salvation of all 
(1 Ti 115. 23 410) and has provided in the mission 
and sacrifice of His Son for the salvation of all 
(1 Ti 2°, 1 Jn 274), His love embraces the whole 
world (Jn 31*),—this extension of the blessings of 
salvation to the Gentiles on equal terms with the 
Jews being the peculiar ‘mystery’ of God, which 
had been hid from earlier ages, and which St. 
Paul was commissioned to reveal (Eph 3'"; in 
this sense the NT doctrine is a transcending of the 
‘particularism’ of the OT, Gal 5°, Col 3" ete.). 

evertheless, the love of God is not in NT, any 
more than in OT, a vaguely diifusive, indis- 
criminating affection, but has for its peculiar 
objects those in union with Christ, who, as chosen 
in Him (the elect one, Is 491, Mt 1918) before the 
foundation of the world, and foreordained to the 
adoption of children, and all spiritual blessings, 
according to the good pleasure (εὐδοκία) of His 
will — ‘the purpose of Him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of His will’ (itph 14) 
—are conducted by God (‘foreknown,’ ‘ fore- 
ordained,’ ‘called,’ ‘justified,’ ‘glorificd’) to the 
glory destined for them (Ro 8%, ef, Jn 6°7-# 
etc.). The highest form of love, alike in God 
and man, is not a matter of vague impulse, but in- 
volves intelligent choice (diligo), the grounds of 
choice lying sometimes in the objects loved, but 
in the case of God, in dealing with the unworthy, 
lying solely in His own good, wise, and holy will 
(χάρις, Eph 2? ete.). The exponent of this love 
of God to us is Jesus Christ, whose own love is 
joined with God’s as part of the same manifesta- 
tion of the divine character (Jn 107, Ro 5°, 
Eph 3” 5%, 1 Jn 4°, Rev 15 ete.). In the com- 
passion, tenderness, devotion, grace of Jesus in 
His earthly life; in His hope for the vilest, and 
yearning desire to bring them back to God; in 
Tis self-sacrifice and surrender of Himself for His 
sheep (Jn 10:14), we have the ‘interpretation ’ 
(ἐξηγγήσατο, Jn 118) of the Father’s heart to us. Love, 
as thus exhibited, is not simply complacency in 
the good; it unites itself also with the bad, yearus 
over them with inexpressible tenderness aud sorrow 
(Mt 23%), identifies itself so closely with them that 
their sin and shame and sorrow are felt and shared 
as if they belonged to the loving One Himsclfi,— 


love, in other words, becomes s7bstitutionary, and 


in the case of Christ propitiatory (Mt 817 9°°, Lk 15, 
Jn 10198, 1 Jn 4°). The last and all-comprehen- 
sive word on this subject is spoken by the Apostle 
of Love when he sums up the whole significance of 


in the very name ‘Father,’ the depth and tender- | the gospel revelation in the saying — ‘Gop Is 
ness of which are revealed in the relation of the! Lovn’ (1 Jn 45). 
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Tt lies beyond our province to discuss the more 
properly theological questions which arise out of this 
scriptural doctrine of the love of God—its bearings, 
é.g., on the doctrine of the Trinity (cf. Sartorius, 
Doctrine of the Divine Love, p. 8tt., Eng. tr.); or 
its relation to Creation, and the supreme ethical 
end (cf. Ritschl, Recht. und Ver. 111.5 pp. 263-266), 
It is a tempting, and not baseless, speculation, 
that, as love in its essential nature has relation 
to another, and involves, in its fulness, surrender 
and self-communication to another, so, if love and 
fatherhood are to be predicated cternally of God, 
there must be self-distinction and sonship also 
within the divine essence (for the world and human 
spirits, as non-eternal, contingent, and finite, can- 
not be adequate objects of this eternally complete, 
and infinite, and active love of God). It is a 
speculation, however, which lies, in this form, 
beyond Scripture, though the NT doctrine of the 
Trinity throws back light on it, and it has a 
point of relation to the recognition of the Son in 
the Gospels as the peculiar object of the Father’s 
knowledge and love (Mt 3!7 1157 1918. Jn 5” ete.). 

ii, LOVEIN MAN.—-The primary and unalterable 
duty of man, in both OT and NT, is to love God 
with all his mind, and heart, and soul, and strength 
(Dt 65, Mt 2237-88) Mir 127-33), This obligation is 
based in part on the natural relation of man to 
God as created and dependent (Dt 81" 8, Ps 95% 7 
1003, Is 18); but specially on the morally perfect 
character of God (Mt 5%, Mk 10/8): and, above all, 
on the fact that God is Himself a Being of Love— 
this, too, not simply in a general respect, but as 
having manifested His love in gracious relations 
to ourselves. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ 
ete. (Dt 6°). In OT*it is the superabounding grace 
of God in His relations to Israel in the covenant 
(Dt 41-14 32-40 111. 15.22 199 321-14 Pg 511 3123 1161, 
Is 54, Hos 1114 14, ete.); in NT it is the love of 
God in Christ (Ro 8%: 121, 1Co 2°, Eph 2410, 
1 Jn 415) which is the ground of obligation. It is 
evident how far we are here from the abstract 
grounds of natural theology. This love, moreover, 
is no mere sentiment, or excitement of feeling, but 
is connected in both OT and NT with an obedient 
will and the keeping of God’s commandments 
(Dt 6, Jos 225, 15 110-18) Mt 771-33, Jn 1415 159-14 ete.) 
‘This is the love of God,’ St. John says emphati- 
cally, ‘ that we keep his commandments’ (1 Jn 5%), 
The scriptural love to God is thus entirely practical, 
it is also intelligent, and fed through growing 
knowledge (‘thy mind’; cf. Eph 177. 15. 817. 18 etc.), 
It will specially manifest itself in the intelligent 
adoption of the ends of God’s kingdom as our own 
(Mt 6%). The love of God thus cnspheres the 
being of the true child of God; it is shed abroad 
in the heart (Ro 5°); the soul dwells in love, 2.e. 
dwells in God and God in it (1 Jn 4%). But this 
feeling and enlargement of the heart in love fo 
God, and experience of the love of God, cannot 
remain self-contained. It spontaneously overflows 
in love to others, and yearns with the desire to 
bring them within the same circle of blessing. 
Specially will it feel a peculiar delight in those 
who are within the same sphere of love as itself. 
The love of God thus necessarily issues in love to 
our brother; and so imperative is this connexion, 
that where the latter does not exist, we are 
warranted in declaring that the former is absent 
also (1 Jn 314-17 47. 8), 

Love to man has thus its spring and principle in 
love to God, and here a wider and a narrower 
sphere is recognized—the one, the entire human 
family ; the other, the peculiar brotherhood in 
Christ (Gal 6°, 1 P 2). The grounds on which 
this duty of love is based are entirely different 
from those of philosophical ethics. The stoical 
ideal of a brotherhood of reason remained an 


unrealized dream. The ethics of Jesus laid the 
foundations of a true love to man in spiritual 
relation to God, and the destination to sonship in 
His kingdom. A brotherhood arises out of the 
Fatherhood. If we inquire more narrowly into 
the biblical development of this great duty of the 
gospel, we find the principle in which the whole is 
involved already enunciated in OT, though its 
full scope and bearing were not apparent under 
the Old Covenant. It is from Leviticus (1918) that 
Jesus quotes the precept, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ as one of the two ‘great’ 
commandments on which hang all the law and the 
prophets (Mt 22° 4, Mk 12°); evenas He declares 
of His enunciation of ‘The Golden Rule’—‘ for 
this is the law and the prophets.’ The question 
was as to the breadth of the signification of the 
term ‘neighbour’; and while here also the correct, 
principle was already involved in the doctrine of 
the oneness of the human family as made in the 
image of God (Gn 152, and in the truth of one 
God of the spirits of all flesh (Nu 1622), it was alien 
to the modes of thought of antiquity, and perhaps 
was impossible to the Hebrews under the peculiar 
limitations of their national economy, to give to 
this pregnant term ‘neighbour’ a universal appli- 
cation. (How few do so even now under Christian 
teaching !) It is certain in any case that they did 
not give it this wider scope; and it was reserved for 
Jesus to correct ‘particularism’ here also, and, in 
the light of His broad, universal doctrine of God 
and man, to lift this duty to its proper level of 
unlimited obligation, Our ‘neighbour,’ He teaches 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan, is every 
man without distinction of nationality (Lk 10°37); 
and the obligation of love is extended to embrace 
even enemies (Mt 5-48), the pattern in this case 
being the example of the Father in heaven, (The 
germ is found here also in OT both in precept and 
example, Ly 191718, 1 § 24. 26, Ps 75). This prin- 
ciple, then, becomes in Christian morality the 
single principle in which all duty to our fellow-men 
is summed up, for it requires, comprehensively, 
that we do our neighbour no injury (Ro 13”), but 
do him all the good we can; it requires even that 
we overlook his wrongs to us, and strive to over- 
come his evil with our good (Ro 12'?1); and it 
furnishes the only, but all-powerful motive, through 
which this discharge of duty can be accomplished. 
He who loves his neighbour as himself will not, ¢.¢., 
kill him, will not steal from hin, will not bear false 
witness against him, will not covet his possessions 
(Ro 13°). But this love will further change these 
negative precepts into positive ones, and lead him 
to seek his neighbour’s highest well-being in soul 
and body. In this one word, therefore, as it is 
repeatedly said, the whole law is fulfilled (Ro 138-10, 
Gal 54, Ja 28). The example of Jesus in His 
earthly life is again the interpretation to us of the 
depth and range of this precept, alike in its 
practical beneficence, its compassion for the lost, 
its forgiveness of injuries, and its voluntary self- 
sacrifice, even unto death, for others (Ac 10°, 
Ro 15°, He 12:3, 1 P 2%-*4 1 Jn 416 etc.). How 
high and wide-reaching the spiritual requirements 
of this law of love are—how love is patient and 
kind; excludes envy; is humble; not easily pro- 
voked; does not impute motives; mourns over 
iniquity, and rejoices in truth; endures wrong; 
believes the best; where it cannot believe, hopes ; 
where it cannot even hope, suffers—is magnificently 
brought out in that incomparable hymn of love 
chanted by St. Paul in 1 Co 13. In this prin- 
ciple of love, as we are further taught by Christ’s 
example, and by apostolic teaching, there lies, not 
only the fulfilling of the law, but a great, nay, 
the chiefest, part of practical religion (Ja 17 
| 914-18 1 Jn 414-17), And we are reminded that it is 
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precisely these deeds of love which the King is 
represented as inquiring into at the great last day 
of account, and it is by their presence or absence 
that men’s everlasting destinies are adjudged 
(Mt 2584-48), 


J. ORR. 
LOVE (BROTHERLY).—See BROTHERLY LOVE. 


LOVE, LOVELY, LOYER.—In 1 Es 4" we find 
‘love’ used in the concrete, one that is loved, 
‘when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he 
bringeth it to his love’ (τῇ ἐρωμένῃ ; Vulg. amabili 
suae; Wye. ‘leef’ [=loved one]; Cov. ‘his love’). 
Cf. Shaks. Venus and Adonis, 867— 


‘She hears no tidings of her love.’ 


and Dorner. 


The adj. lovely has come to be used somewhat 
carelessly, and now means searcely more than 
attractive; but in AV it always carries a distinct 
sense of its origin. It has two meanings, however. 
1. Worthy of being loved, Ezk 33° ‘thou art unto 
them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice’ (3 ον, lit. as Αὐτὴ ‘a song of 
loves,’ RVm ‘a love song’); Ca 5" ‘he is altogether 
lovely’ (a"720D iba, lit. ‘all of him is loveablenesses “43 
Ph 4° ‘ whatsoever things are lovely’ (ὅσα προσφιλῆ). 
Cf. Preface to AV, ‘A man may be counted... 
a comely man and lovely, though he have some 
warts upon his hand’; Tindale, Hzpositions, p. 
26, ‘If thou believe in Christ, that he is thy 
Saviour, that faith will lead thee in immediately, 
and show thee God with a lovely and amiable 
countenance’; Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, i. 3— 

‘Mir. Can you love a man? 
Lil. Yes, if the man be lovely, 
That is, be honest, modest.’ 
Milton, PL ix. 232— 
‘Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good.’ 


ὦ, Loving, 25 1% ‘Saul and Jonathan were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives’ (o’sms3n, lit. ‘the loved,’ 
LXX ot ἠγαπημένοι). Cf. Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, i. 
156— 

‘Many a lovely look on hem he caste.’ 


Shaks. Taming of Shrew, TI. ii. 125— 


ΕἼ should bid good-morrow to my bride, 
And seal the title with a lovely Iciss.’ 


Lover has become restricted in meaning. Its 
wider εἰν ταν formerly may be seen in Tindale’s 
tr. of Lk 6% ‘For the very synners love their 
lovers’; 15° ‘And when she hath founde it she 
ealleth her lovers and her neighbours’ ; 15° ‘and yet 
gavest thou me never soo moche as a kyd to make 
mery with my lovers’; 3 Jn 4 ‘The lovers salute 
the. Grete the lovers byname.’ Soin AV,1K 5! 
‘Hiram was ever a lover of David’; Ps 384 ‘My 
lovers and my friends stand aloof from my sore.’ 
But if it was wider, it was also darker in meaning 
sometimes and definite enough, as in Hos 2° ‘For 
their mother hath played the harlot: she that 
conceived them hath done shamefully; for she 
said, I will go after my lovers.’ Cf. Knox, Works, 
lil, 196, ‘And Jeremie lykewyse in mokage of 
thame, sayis, Lat thy loveris delyver thee; call 
upon thame, and lat tham heir thee! Thow hast 
committed fornicatioun with thame, and hes com- 
mittit huredome with stoke and stone.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


of 2P 2%; δοχή, Apost. Const. 11. 28; ὑποδοχή or 


διακονία τραπεζῶν, Julian, Frag. EHpist. p. 305 [ed. | 
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Spanheim, 1696]; δημώδης ἐστίασις, Clem. Alex. 
Ped. τι. i. 12; cf. συνευωχεῖσθαι, Jude, 2 P, li.ce. ; 
Latin, epule, Jude 15, Vulg. convivium, 2 P 918 78., 
but, technically, agape from the 2nd cent. onwards 
(ef. Tert. Apol. 39, ‘coena nostra... id vocatur 
quod dilectio apud Greeos est’; Acta Perpet. et Fel. 
17; Aug. ὁ. Faustum, xx. 20]; Eng. RV ‘feasts of 
charity ’).—These feasts sprang out of the common 
meals of the early Christian Church, in which all 
the members of the local church shared, and which 
served at once as a token of brotherhood (Ac 2") 
and as a method of helping the poor (Ac 613, cf. 
Chrys. ad 1 Co 11” καὶ yap ἀγάπης ὑπόθεσις ἣν καὶ 
πενίας παραμυθία καὶ πλούτου σωφρονισμὸς Kal φιλοσο- 
φίας ἀφορμὴ τῆς μεγίστης καὶ ταπεινοφροσύνης διδα 
σκαλία). ‘They probably originated in an imitation 
of the private meal of a Jewish household, widened 
out by the Christian conception of brotherhood, 
and consciously reproducing the last Supper which 
the Lord had kept at Jerusalem; but their wide 
dissemination among the Gentile Christians would 
have been facilitated by the similar common meals 
which were usual in the pagan religious brother- 
hoods (Hatch, BL ii. p. 31 note) The fullest 
account of a love-feast in the NT is to be found 
in 1 Co 114; in subsequent writers, in Tert. 
Apol, 39. 

The feast was an afternoon meal at which rich 
and poor met together in one common building. 
Formal prayers of benediction, based upon the 
Jewish benedictions, were said over the food; the 
prayers preserved in Didaché, e. 9, are possibly 
specimens of those used at the Agape. The 
‘Kiss of Charity’ (φίλημα ἀγάπης, 1 P 54) perhaps 
concluded the meal. After the meal, hands were 
washed, lights were lit (ef. Ae 20’), and there 
followed singing and prayer under the leadership 
of a prophet (Did. ce. 14) or some other minister. 
The Agape stood in close connexion with the 
Eucharist, which possibly preceeded it (so Chrys. 
loc. cit.), but more probably followed it; and hence 
the phrase ἀγάπην ποιεῖν seems to inelude the 
Eucharist in Ign. ad Smyrn. ὁ. 8 (where see 
Lightfoot), and εὐχαριστία is applied to Christian 
meals in Clement of Alexandria (Ped. ii. 10). 

But the NT itself bears witness to the dangers 
which such a meal ran of degenerating into licence. 
St. Paul had to check this at Corinth, and perhaps 
also at Ephesus (Eph 5%). St. Peter mentions 
the presence of immoral men degrading the feast 
into a banquet (συνενωχούμενοι). The heathen were 
not slow to exaggerate this, and to accuse the 
Christians of wild licence and immorality. Hence 
in the course of the 2nd cent., throughout many 
parts of the Christian Church, the Agape was 
separated from the Eucharist, the former being 
celebrated in the evening, the latter in the morn- 
ing. This was already the case in Bithynia at 
the time of Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Zp. 96), and 
the Agape was dropped there owing to Trajan’s 
edict against sodalitates. Justin Martyr (Apo. 
i. 67) describes the Eucharist without any refer- 
ence to the Agape; Tertullian (Apol. 39) describes 
the Agape without any reference to the Eucharist, 
and speaks of the Eucharist as celebrated before 
daylight (de Corona, c. 3). At Alexandria the 
connexion of the two, at any rate on some occasions, 
is found much later (cf. Socrates, HE v. 22), and 
the Agape took two forms there: cither it retained 
the old idea of a common meal in the church, 
and tended at Alexandria to become an elaborate 
banquet; or it took the form of a dinner for the 
poor given by ἃ richer brother at his own house, 
and apparently it was then called δοχή rather than 


| Agape (Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp. 102-105). 
LOVE-FEASTS (ἀγάπαι, Jude 13 and some MSS | 


By the time of St. Augustine it was little more 
than a dole for the poor (c. Faustwm, xx. 20; ef. 
Canons of Hippolytus, xxxi.-xxxv.). The changes 
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in the obscrvance of the Agape may be compared 
with those in the Roman ‘sportula.’ For the later 
history in which the meal was first banished from 
tle churches and then entirely disused, the reader 
is referred to Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities. The institution has left its per- 
manent mark in two ways upon the Christian 
Church ; first, in all acts of charity that take the 
form of entertainment of the poor; and, secondly, 
in certain points of ritual connected with the 
Eucharist, such as the offertory, the washing of 
hands, the kiss of peace, and in the Oriental 
Church the distribution among the poor of bread 
which had been blessed but not consecrated. The 
Methodist ‘ Love-feasts’ were a deliberate attempt 
on Wesley’s part to revive the apostolic practice. 


LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Jgnatius, i. 52 note, 400ff., ii. 87, 
227, 312, 313, iii. 457f.; S. Chrysostom on 100 11; Suicer, 
Thesaurus, 3.v.; Bingham, Christian Antiquities, xv. 7; Bp. 
John Wordsworth, Zhe Holy Communion, pp. 44-46, 57-60 ; 
Uhlhorn, Christian Charity tn the Ancient Church; Spitta, 
Zur Geschichte u. Litt. des Urchristenthums, i. (Gottingen, 
1893); Zahn in Herzog’s RE3, 5.0. ‘Agapen’: Brightman, 
Liturgiess Eastern and Western, W. Lock. 


LOVINGKINDNESS.—We owe this beautiful 
word to Coverdale. His use of it is somewhat 
capricious, and in that respect he has been imitated 
by all subsequent versions until we come to the 
American Revised Version. The Heb. word so 
translated (197 Aesed) is used of God’s love to man, 
and less frequently of man’s love to man. It is 
disputed whether it also denotes man’s love to 
God. The passages relied on for the last meaning 
are Jer 22, Hos 6*°, together with Is 57! men of 
plety, and 2 Ch 32” 35%, Neh 13" pious acts. The 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. favours the sense of piety to God 
in all these places. It is only when the word 
means God’s love to man that it was translated 
by Coverdale (followed by AV) ‘lovingkindness,’ 
and that was well, for, as Driver says, that term 
is too strong to be used generally of men. But 
unfortunately it is only some of the passages with 
that meaning that have been so translated, chiefly 
in the Psalter, the other renderings in AV being 
‘mercy’ (Gn 19! 2477 3219 Ex 15% 906 347, Nu 148, 
Dt 51 79129 § 715 9951 1 K 8% 1 Ch 16% 41 1715. 
2 Ch 538 gl4. 2 73.6 9021, Ezr 311 728 99, Neh 15 932 1322, 
Ps 57 69 135 185° A 236 O57» 10 3177. 10 3910 33°: 18. 22 
465 4428 528 573. 10 5910. 16.17 617 6012 6620 6918 778 557. 10 
865. 13.15 90]. 2 14. 24. 28 gol4 6418 988 1009 101! 1032 11. 17 
1061: 7. 4 107! 1084 10972: 26 1151 11 8l+ 2-3-4. 29 |] 701]. 64. 124 
130° 136) ὥς 8. 4. Ho Ge 7. 8. 9. 10. 11, 12. 18, 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 
21, 22. 23. 24. 25.28 1388 14319 1458 14711, Pr 168, Is 55%, 
Jer 33", La 3732, Dn 94, Mic 71%); * coodness’ 
(Ex 34% Ps 33° 52! 1078: 1521-81 1442); “«kindness’ 
(Ps 317, Jon 4°); ‘merciful kindness’ (Ps 117? 
119%), The RV has made but few changes. It 
has preferred ‘lovingkindness’ to ‘mercy’ in 28 
2071, Ps 5’ δ᾽ 18? 217 257 © 5.115 36° 44° 61! 143%, to 
‘goodness’ in Ps 33°, to ‘kindness’ in Ps 31?!, to 
‘merciful kindness’ in Ps 1197, and once it goes 
the other way, changing ‘lovingkindnesses’ in Ps 
89” into ‘mercies.’ But the Amer. Revisers have 
chosen ‘lovingkindness’ for all the passages in 
which the meaning is God’s love to man, and for 
these only. See their note on this word under 
‘Classes of Passages’ in the Appendix to the 
English RY. 

The best statement of the meanings of hesed in 
the OT will be found in the Ozf. Heb. Lexicon. 
Cheyne has much to say of the word, see esp. his 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 378 (where he happily 
distinguishes 737% from 799 in reference to man, 
the former being ‘right feeling towards J” as the 
root of right action,’ the latter ‘right action as 
the flower of right feeling’); see also W. R. Smith, 
Prophets?, pp. 160f., 408f.; Driver on Dt 7°; 
Kirkpatrick, 


salms, i. 220; Girdlestone, Synonyms | 


of ΟἹ", p. 111f.; and the art. HAsmpaANS. The 
English word is purely biblical. 


J. HASTINGS. 
LOW COUNTRY.—See SHEPHELAR. 


- ΦΟΖΟΝ (Λοζών), 1 Es 5%=Darkon, Ezr 206. Neh 


LUBIM (am, in Dn 110725, Λίβυες LXX, Libyes 
Vulg.).— They are mentioned as auxiliaries and 
neighbours of the Egyptians : 2 Ch 12° as the chief 
auxiliaries of Shishalk, 168 with the Ethiopian 
Zerah, Nah 3° as helpers of Thebes at the side of 
Put, Dn 11* together with the Ethiopians as 
neighbours of Egypt. Most probably the Le- 
habim of Gn 10%, 1 Ch 1! are the same nation 
(see LEHABIM); the identification with the 
LupImM (which see), attempted by some, has 
many difficulties to contend against. The name 


νυ J 


appears in Arabic as Labi ι σ᾽ κα =the singular nb 


(occurring in the Talmud) ‘Libyan’ (on the 
Egyptian form, see below). 

The Greeks first used Libya of the whole 
country W. of Egypt which was reckoned as a 
part of Asia; consequently Libya was equivalent 
to Africa. Later, Libya was used only of the 
part between Egypt and the Roman province of 
Africa, consisting of Marmarica in the E. (Libya 
inferior asa Roman province) and Cyrenaica (Libya 
Superior, modern Barka)in the W. (Libya Interior 
was 8. of both). The Libyan Nomos (0.6. country) 
of Egypt extended from Marea to Apis (W.) and, 
along the frontier of Egypt, to Memphis (S8.), a 
strip of borderland always visited by Libyans with 
their flocks. 

The Libyans appear on Egyptian monuments 
from the earliest period, but more frequently from 
about B.C. 1600. They are depicted (earliest 
example in Newberry, benthasan, 1. pl. 45, 47) as 
tall, well-built, of whiter complexion even than 
the Syrians and Europeans, with blue eyes, blond 
hair and beard. These pictures agree closely with 
the type of the modern Kabyles in Algeria, in 
whom many travellers have sought descendants 
of strayed Germans, 6.9. Vandals (very errone- 
ously, as the Egyptian pictures show). Their hair, 
ornamented with ostrich feathers, was worn tied 
in a long pig-tail hanging over the ear, while it 
was cut fll leat at the back part of the head ; 
the beard was pointed. Blue tatoo-marks, vary- 
ing according to the tribe, ornamented the body. 
The dress consisted of a girdle and a long mantle. 
They were chiefly a pastoral people, wandering 
with their leather-tents and their flocks of goats 
and sheep over their sandy country. Frequently 
they appeared at the W. frontier of Egypt as 
invaders, especially under the 19th and 20th 
dynasties, 1.6. after 1350. Seti 1, Ramses 11, and 
III, record invasions warded off with great diffi- 
culty. Merenptah, the successor of Ramses IL., 
defeated an army of Libyans allied with pirates 
from Asia Minor and Europe, after they had nearly 
reached Memphis, slaying almost 10,000 of them. 
They fought with arrows and long swords, the 
chiefs from chariots. Deing very brave, they were 
employed as mercenaries by the Pharaohs, more 
and more frequently after B.c. 1100. Finally they 
became the privileged soldiers of Egypt; and their 
leaders, as Egyptian generals, grew so influential 
that several dynasties of Egyptian princes, as well 
as the great Bubastide (22) and Saitic (24, 26) 
dynasties, which include most of the Pharaohs 
mentioned by name in the Bible, were of Libyan 
descent. 1.5. Shishak (more correctly Shoshak 
for Shoshank) is a name of Libyan etymology. 
In their own country the Libyans assumed a. few 
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elements of Egyptian culture, 6.0. the worship of 
the god Am(m)on (whose principal temple was in 
the oasis of Amon, now Siwah), circumcision, etc., 
but always remained at a low stage of civiliza- 
tion. Their strange and rude system of writing, 
still employed by the desert tribes 8. of Algeria, 
and now ealled Tifinaghen, was borrowed from 
Southern Arabia, it would appear, about the 
Persian period. Also the introduction of the 
camel, and several customs, possibly also elements 
of their language, point to later eonnexions with 
this country—a strange fact, and not yet sufli- 
ciently understood. Their difficult language is, 
however, witnessed to by Egyptian monuments 
from about 1400, so that only a small part of the 
people can have consisted of immigrating Eastern- 
ers. Under Greek (in Cyrene) and Carthaginian 
influence, and still more under Roman dominion, 
the Libyans were only superficially civilized in 
the cities ; a large part of them, especially in the 
interior, always remained barbarous shepherds. 
They extended from Egypt to Timbuctoo and the 
Senegal river until the invasion of the Arabs ; thie 
subsequent adoption of Arab religion made a great 
part of them give up their language and nation- 
ality. Their language (the 'amasheg), which 
recently has been studied very zealously (in Eng- 
land especially by the late Prof. Newman), is 
at present much mixed with Arabie. Gram- 
matically, however, it shows the purest Hamitie 
type. It is not so closely related to ancient 
Egyptian as we should expeet, and betrays more 
alfinity with the Hamitie languages on the coast 
of the Red Sea. The national name of this great 
raee (at present pronouneed Imushagh, Imuhag, 
etc.) is of obseure etymology. The Egyptians 
called them Yhemheu (plural, perhaps the same 
word), later Phatat, and the easternmost part 
Thehnu (or Thehnyu, plural) and distinguished 
various tribes. Of these the Mashauasha (Mdéves 
of Herodotus?) and Zob (written fta-bu, plur. 
Tia -bu-y) were most prominent in tlie wars of 
Dyn. 19 and 20 (minor tribes Kahak, Qaiqasha, 
Shaitep, etc.), and we can observe how the name 
fob gradually became general, as we find it 
among the Greeks and all Semites. It is prob- 
able that in Gn 10 it already includes the whole 
of the white Africans W. of Egypt, although 
the Egyptians (and through these the Hebrews) 
hardly knew any tribes W. of Cyrene ; the dominion 
of the conquering Pharaohs did not extend even 
so far. W. Max MULLER, 


LUCAS, Philem * (AV only) for LUKE (wh. see), 


LUGIFER (55:7 ‘shining one,’ 1.6. the morning 
star, as explained by the following words 79v-]3 
‘son of dawn,’ Is 14'*),—The word is applied by 
the writer of the prophecy to the king of Babylon, 
partly in reference to the astrology for which 
Chaldza was famous in ancient times, partly to 
the prevailing belief in the deification of heroes. 
The king of Babylon had complacently looked 
forward to the time when he would ascend into 
heaven and exalt his throne above the stars of 
God. But in reality his dead body would be 
treated with the utmost contempt, ‘a carease 
trodden under foot’; while his soul would descend 
into Sheol, and there receive but an empty honour 
from the shades, astounded that the great and 
mighty king could become like one of themselves. 

I*roin a, supposed reference to this passage in our 
Lord’s words, ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from heaven’ (Lk 1078), in connexion with Rey 9}}} 
(the language of 9! being in part probably derived 
from this passage), Lucifer came in the Middle 
Ages to be a common appellation of Satan. The 
atar of Rev 9!" is a fallen angel who has given to 


him the key of the abyss, from which he sets loose 
upon the earth horribly formed locusts with 
scorpions’ tails, who have, however, power to hurt 
only such men as have not the seal of God on their 
foreheads. But this angel is not aetually identi- 
fied with Satan by the writer of the Apocalypse. 
The imagery in Is was no doubt suggested by a 
meteor, and possibly it was so in Rev also. 
Ε΄ H. Woops. 

LUCIUS (Λεύκιος) is deseribed in 1 Mae 15! as 
the ‘eonsul of the Romans’ (ὕπατος Ρωμαίων), who, 
in eonsequence of the embassy sent to Rome by 
the high-priest Simon, wrote to Ptolemy VII. 
Euergetes, king of Egypt, to inform him that the 
Jews were under the proteetion of Rome. He 
sent copies of the same decree to other Eastern 
sovereigns, and to several small independent states. 
The title of this deeree of the Senate is clearly 
imperfect, and it is not certain who is intended by 
this eonsul, whose preenomen is alone given. His 
date is approximately determined by the fact that 
Numenius and his fellow-ambassadors returned to 
Palestine in B.c. 139-138 (1 Mae 15), Three 
possible identifieations may be mentioned. 

1. Lueius Cecilius Metellus Calvus was eonsul 
in B.C. 142. This, however, seems too early, 
though the historian places the despateh of the 
embassy to Rome before the decree of the Jews in 
favour of Simon, made on the 18th Elul, B.c. 141 
(1 Mae 1424-28), 

2. Josephus mentions a decree of the Senate, 
passed under similar cireumstanees, and couched 
in similar terms, which he assigns to the 9th year 
of Hyreanus 11. (Ané. XIV. vill. 5), Most moderns, 
however, except Mommsen, consider that Josephus 
is in error with regard to the date, and identify 
this senatus-consultum with that passed in the 
time of Simon. In Josephus the przetor Lucius 
Valerius is named as presiding in the Senate ; it is 
possible that he is the ‘consul Lueius’ of 1 Mae 1δ16 
(ef. Schiirer, HJP τ. i. 266 ff.). 

3. Most probably the referenee is to L. Cal- 
purnius Piso, who was eonsul B.c. 139. His 
prenomen is often given as Cneius, but Lucius 
is the best authenticated reading in Valerius 
Maximus i. 3. 2 (see Westcott in Smith’s DB 
‘Lueius’; Sehiirer, Z.c.). H. A. WHITE. 


LUCIUS (Aovxios).—4. Of Cyrene (ὁ Kupyvaios), In 
Ae 131] we are told that eertain prophets and 
teachers were at Antioch, and amongst them is 
mentioned Lueius of Cyrene. He comes third in 
the list, and is supposed to have been one of the 
prophets. Nothing further is known about him. 
The suggestion that he was the same as St. Luke 
(Λουκᾶς) has nothing in its favour. Such evidence 
as there is points the other way. For the difference 
between the descriptions of seenes at Antioch and 
those at plaees which the author of Acts must have 
visited is striking, and makes it clear that the 
writer had no intimate knowledge of the place, and 
doubtful if he had ever been there. It is probable, 
however, that it was this mistaken identification 
which first caused the tradition that St. Luke was 
an Antiochene by birth, which appears in Eus. 111 
111. 4, and in many subsequent writers, and which 
is also without foundation. 

2. In Io 16 a certain Lucius is introduced as 
sending greetings with Timothy and _ others. 
Whether le was the same person as Lucius of 
Cyrene we have no means of judging. _ 

A. C, TIEADLAM. 

LUGRE (from Lat. lucrum through Fr, luere, 
gain) had not always the bad sense which belongs 
to itin AV and in modern use. Erasmus, On the 
Crede (1533), fol. 70, says ‘God is very greatlye to 
be thanked, whose goodness hath tourned the 
malyece and wickednes of other men unto his 
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servauntes, into the lucre and encreace of godly- 
nesse.’ In 158 8% ps3, which means gain obtained 
by violent or dishonest means, is rendered ‘lucre,’ 
‘ And his sons walked not in his ways, but turned 
aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted 
judgment’ (LAX ἐξέκλιναν ὀπίσω τῆς συντελείας, 
Vulg. deelinaverunt post avariciam, Wye. 
‘boweden aside after averyee,’ Cov. ‘ enclyned 
unto covetousnes,’ Gen. ‘ turned aside after lucre’). 
The word is not again used in OT, but occurs five 
times in NT, always qualified by the adj. ‘ filthy.’ 
In 1 Ti 33:8, Tit 17 the adj. αἰσχροκερδής is tr® 
‘greedy of filthy lucre’ (RV after edd. omits from 
| Ti 3°): in 1 P 5? the adv. αἰσχροκερδῶς is translated 
‘for filthy lucre’; and in Tit 1" the phrase αἰσχροῦ 
κέρδους χάριν is rendered ‘for filthy lucre’s sake.’ 
All these expressions we owe to Tindale. Except 
in language coloured by biblical recollection the 
word is no longer used. Bacon (Hssays, ‘ Of 
Superstition,’ Gold. Treas. ed. p. 69) shows the 
ordinary use in his day: ‘The Strategems of 
Prelates for their owne Ambition and Lucre.’ 
Shaks. uses the word twice (I Henry VJ. v. iv. 
141, Cymé. Iv. ii. 324), both in the same sense. 
J. HASTINGS, 

LUD, LUDIM (1, plur. 09%, oS, Λούδ, Λουδιείμ, 
Lud, Ludim).—In Gn 10” Lud appears as fourth 
‘gon’ of Shem, in Gn 10” we are told that Mizraim 
‘begat’ Ludim. Here two very different races are 
indicated, a Semitic Lud and an Egyptian Ludim. 
Both names are, however, used by the prophets in 
such a way as to prevent any distinction between 
the words Lud on Ludim. Jn 1 Ch 1" and 1 the 
statements of Genesis are simply repeated. In 
[s 669 Lud is named with Tarshish, Pul (which is 
generally considered to be an error for Put, 1.6. 
Phut), as among the far-off nations. In Jer 46° the 
Ludim are mentioned with Cush and Phut as 
auxiharies of Egypt. In Ezk 27! Lud appears 
with Persia and Phut as soldiers of Tyre; and in 
30° Lud occurs with Cush, Phut, and others as 
allies of Egypt. 

The many difficulties that arise from these 
references are due to two causes—the difficulty of 
recognizing the people referred to, and doubts as 
to the integrity of the text. Since the time of 
Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 4) a prevailmg opinion has 
been that the Semitic Lud denotes the Lydians of 
Asia Minor; and would then correspond with their 
mythical ancestor Lydus, mentioned by Herodotus, 
i. 7. Herodotus (/.c.) also describes their first king 
Agron as a descendant of Ninus and Belos, which 
may be taken toimply an Assyrian (or Babylonian?) 
origin. Το support this opinion, the many affinities 
of Lydian worship with Syrian, and the marked 
similarity of their art to Assyrian types, have been 
pressed. Against the Semitic origin of the Lydians 
is the evidence of the remains of their language 
embodied in place names and preserved in native 
personal names. It is not too much to say that in 
the earliest times of which we have evidence Lydia 
was not Semitic, but peopled by a race that every- 
where preceded the Greels and spread wide into 
Europe. Lydia admitted several successive over- 
lying strata of population, Greeks and Persians, 
not to mention Kimmerians and Seythians. These 
were not Semitic. It is dificult to see in what 
sense the classical Lydia was ever Semitic. That 
Joscphus meant that country seems certain, not 
only from his own words, but from the fact that 
Lydia was known by name to the Jews (1 Mac 88). 
To the author of Gn 10° Lud may not, however, 
have meant Lydia at all, but some more southerly 
folk. The direetion of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the sons of Shem runs from 8.E. to N.W., 
then apparently W. and no farther 8. than Aram. 
Stress cannot be laid on this till we are sure which 
way Arphaxad lay from Asshur. But as the genius 


of Winckler has compelled us to admit the Syrian 
land of Musri in passages where Egypt had alwaya 
been seen before (see Hapos. Times, vii. p. 405f.), 
and as even Cush may be the land Kusz in the 
same horse-producing Cilician direction, so it may 
be that cuneiform evidence will yet locate a Lud 
in some North Syrian land. To the early Greeks 
Lydia was unknown by that name, they called it 
Meconia; its later name does not appear till the 
7th cent. B.c. What if the founder of the Lydian 
name were, after all, a Semitic Lydus bringing with 
him Assyrian culture? He need not have made 
Lydia Semitic, but he might have left a Semitic 
Lud behind him. When Gyges, king of Lydia 
(about B.C. 660), sent an embassy to Assurbanipal, 
king of Assyria, to seek alhance against the 
Kimmerians, it is stated that the Lydian tongue 
was not understood by the king’s interpreters, and 
that only with difficulty was an interpreter found 
(G. Smith’s Assurbanipal, p. 79). This seems 
decisive against Lydian being then a Semitie 
tongue. We are further told that the name 
Lu-ud-di had not been known before in Assyria 
(AFB ii. p. 172). Whether this means that no 
intercourse had ever taken place between the 
countries is open to question; perhaps it only 
means that the name was fresh. The mere absence 
of any Assyrian mention of a Semitie Lud may be 
pressed too far. 

On the other hand, the theory of a widespread 
Semitie nation, Lud, ineluding (according to 
Knobel) Amalek, the Amorites, the Philistines, 
the Egyptian Ludim, and the Lydians of Asia 
Minor, seems out of the question. 

If it is difficult as yet to locate a Semitic Lud, 
the Egyptian Ludim arc quite as difficult to locate. 
No satisfactory identification from native Egyptian 
sources has yet been given. The fudw or ρέει, 
suggested by some, appear not to be a nation at all ; 
the word even is now read Romeét (see Dillm. on 
Gn 10%). It has been suggested to read Lybians,* 
which is simply cutting the knot. Movers would 
identify with the great Berber tribe of the Lewata, 
inhabitmg the shores of the Syrtes; but these 
people do not appear in history till the 6th cent. A.D. 

According to the direction of the geographical 
distribution of Mizraim’s offspring, perhaps we 
should find them W. of Phut, and so somewhere 
S. or even W. of the Syrtes. This can hardly be 
separated from the localization of Phut near Egypt. 

When we turn to the prophetical passages, we 
find some marked characteristics. The Ludim are 
warriors and bowmen. Nowhere in antiquity do 
we find the Lydians famous as warriors or bow- 
men. This, however, isnot of much weight against 
the fact that the Carians and Ionians were mer- 
cenaries of Egypt from the time of Psammetichus I. 
(B.C. 663-610). The biblical Ludim may cover 
these. Winckler has pointed out that in an inscrip- 
tion of the 37th year of Nebuchadnezzar, a frag- 
mentary account of his wars with Amasis, king of 
Egypt, we have mention of the people Put-laman. 
As laman (Ionians) is the regular Assyrian term 
for Greeks, we are forced to conclude that Put, the 
biblical Phut, was, if not exactly Greek in race and 
language, at least indistinguishable from them for 

olitical purposes in Egypt. The prophets may 
eis had better knowledge of the racial affinities 
of these Egyptian mercenaries, and kept the term 
Phut for one, Ludin for another. 

The versions, whether influenced by Josephus 
and Herodotus or independently preserving a 
historical tradition, frequently render Ludim by 
Lydians. The various commentators on the books 
of the OT resort to all kinds of devices to bring 
the text into accord with the facts known to them. 

* For instance, by Stade (Javan, 5f.), who proposes to read 
in Gn 1013 and Jer 469 τὴν (Libyans) for O°. 
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Many of these difficulties will doubtless disappear 
with greater knowledge of the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt and Syria. They cannot be discussed 
here. See also art. LYDIA. 


LiTERATURE.—Dillmann and Holzinger on Genesis; Cheyne 
on Jsaiah: Kretschmer, Hinleitung in die Geschichte der 
Griechischen Sprache, Ὁ. 2381} (for Lydian race, Buresch, Aus 
Lydien, must also be taken into account); Winckler, Adtoriental- 
ische Forschungen, series i. p. 5138; Frd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 
257, 310: Schrader, ΚΑΤ᾽ 114 [COT ii. 98ff.]; Movers, 
Phénizier, ii, 1, 377 1... Ebers, <igypten u. die Bicher Mose’s, 
i. 96 Hf. C. H. W. JOHNS. 


LUBHITH (mma πον Is 155, ninbn ποῦν Jer 485 
[Kethibh]; LXX in Is Λουείθ, in Jer BAGO, A 
᾿Αλαώθ). το place which practically is only once 
mentioned in OT. It oceurs, as ‘the ascent 
of’ or ‘to Luhith,’ in Is 15° and in the corre- 
sponding section of Jer (48 [LXX 31]5). The 
refugees from rnined Moab are there represented 
as fleeing to Zoar, by the ascent of L. and in the 
way of Horonaim, names which may be selected as 
focal asylum sanctuaries where fugitives would be 
secure, or as merely different roads for escape out 
of the wasted country. The ‘ascent’ may then 
mean either the hill on which the sanctuary stood 
(cf. omy nbyo=mount of olives, 2S 15%), or the 
pass which led to safety (cf. oxipy mbyp=the 
scorpion ascent, Nu 34"). 

The derivation of the name must at present 
remain uncertain. Gesenius (Zes.) translates it 
‘made of boards, ὁ.6, probably having houses made 
of boards’; but this derivation ignores the fact 
that Luhith must be a more or less exact trans- 
literation into Heb. of an originally Moabite word. 
In that connexion the variation between Is and 
Jer (ve¢hibh) is noteworthy. 

Eusebius still knew a village which bore the 
name. The Onomasticon (s.v. Luith, Aouvl@) states 
‘there is to-day a village between Areopolis (2.e. 
Rabbath-moab) and Zoar which is named Luitha,’ 
See, further, RABBAH and ZOAR. 

A. C. WELCH. 

LUKE, THE EVANGELIST.—The name Λουκᾶς 
does not seem to occur before the time of the NT 
(Zahn, Hint. 11. 336). As a Greek name, it is 
found without any variation in spelling, unless 
Λουκουᾶς (Hus. HE iv. 2) is to be regarded as such. 
It is, no doubt, a contracted form of Lucanus, a 
Latin name which occurs frequently in inscriptions 
(Lightfoot on Col 435), and is found in one Vulgate 
MS at the head of St. Lule’s Gospel (as well as in 
6 f g* ἢ, the other MSS quoted by Wordsworth and 
White giving only a Latinized form of the Greek 
name, ‘ secundum Lucan or Lucam.’ The identifi- 
eation of the name with Λούκιος or Λούκειος (Ac 13}, 
Rho 1051) is not philologically impossible, but is un- 
likely. As to the person, see Luctus and below. 

A. person of this name is mentioned thrce times 
in the NT, viz. Col 415, ὃ Ti 44, Phiem™. From 
these passages we infer that he was with St. Paul 
at Rome when these Epistles were written, and 
was alone with hum at the date of the latest. In 
the first passage he is spoken of as ὁ ἰατρὸς ὁ 
ἀγαπητός," and as he sends a greeting to the 
Colossians, he must have been known to that 
Chureh. Ile is, in this passage, distinguished 
from of ὄντες ἐκ περιτομῆς (Col 4"), and so was a 
Gentile by birth. This makes the identification 
with Λούκιος of Ro 16% (see Orig. ad. loc.) impos- 
sible,—for the latter was a kinsman of St. Paul,— 
and disproves the view of Ticle and others that St. 
Luke was a Jew. Jerome (Quest. ὧν Gen.) refers 
to a tradition that he was a proselyte (and as such 
ignorant of Webrew), but it is more probable that 
he became a Christian without becoming a Jew, 
and the Western reading of Ac 11” (VD) would 
require that his conversion to Christianity took 

* See next art. under ‘ Style.’ 
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place before St. Paul met him (but οἵ, Tert. c. Mare. 
iv. 2). In the other passage, Philem *4, St. Luke 
sends greeting to Philemon, and is spoken of as one 
of St. Paul’s συνεργοί. We know then that he was 
with St. Paul in 6o¢h his imprisonments at Home, 
but, from our finding no mention of him in Ph, 
Lightfoot (Phil. Ὁ. 35) argues that he was not 
there continuously. If we may assume (see ACTS 
for the arguments to justify this assumption) that 
St. Luke was the writer of the Acts, and refers to 
himself in the ‘ we-sections,’ then we may note the 
connexion with Antioch in Syria,* implied by the 
Western reading of Ac 11%, mentioned by Eus. 
(ΣῈ iii. 4) and others, but perhaps based on a 
supposed identification with Lucius of Ac 13} 
(Wetstein, Bengel). More certain is the inference 
that he joined St. Paul at Troas (Ac 16") about the 
year 50 A.D. (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. 
p. 492), and was with him until his arrival at 
Lome about A.D. 59, except during the period 
which elapsed between St. Paul’s departure from 
Philippi on the Second Missionary Journey (174), 
and his arrival again there on the Third (Ac 20°). 
If we may anticipate here the proofs (given in 
next art.) that St. Luke was the writer of the 
third Gospel, then, from the preface to that book, 


| we may add that he did not belong to those who 


could claim to be of da’ ἀρχῆς αὐτόπται. The refer- 
ences to St. Luke in NT may be compicted by a 
mention of the tradition, first found in Orig. 
(Hom. i. in Lue.), that he is the ‘brother whose 
raise is in the Churches’ (2 Co 8:5), sent by St. 

aul with Titus to carry the letter. He is also 
mentioned in the subscription to that Epistle as 
one of the bearers.t 

When we pass outside the NT we find a number 
of assertions made about lim, some of which are 
contradicted by the statements already noticed in 
the NT. Thus the late tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (Epiphanius), or the unnamed com- 
panion of Cleophas, mentioned in Lk 24% (The- 
ophyl.; Gr. Menol. ete.), are both untenable in 
face of Lk 1°. The tradition that he was a painter 
is also late, though not so late as it used to be 
What its origin was we cannot say. 
It is first mentioned by Theodore the Neader, 
whose date may be assigned to the 6th century. 
Zahn suggests (inl. li. 337) that the tradition 
may be due to a misinterpretation placed on the 
word καθιστορεῖν in Theodore’s statement as to 
τὴν εἰκόνα τῆς θεοτόκου, ἣν ὁ ἀπόστολος Λουκᾶς καθι- 
στόρησεν. A much earlier authority—the Prafatio 
Luce, given in Wordsworth’s Vulgate, "ἡ. 269, and 
ascribed by Harnack (Chronologie, p. 653) to the 
srd cent. at latest—gives us many additional facts 
about St. Luke: ‘Luke, by nation a Syrian of 
Antioch, a disciple of the apostles, and afterwards 
a tollower of St. Paul, served his Master blame- 
lessly till his confession. For having neither wife 
nor children he died in Bithynia at the age of 
seventy-four, filled with the Holy Ghost.’ ‘To 
Eusebius (4 iii. 4) we are indebted for some facts, 
and he has been followed by Jerome (de Vw. 
Iijustr.7). Probably, though not certainly, Kuse- 
bins’ words—rd μὲν γένος ὧν τῶν dam’ ’Avrioxelas— 
imply that St. Luke came himself from Antioch,§ 
though some scholars regard this belicf as resting 
on nothing more substantial than the identification 


' of St. Luke with Λούκιος of Ac 13! mentioned above. 


ἘΠῚ special sphere of work is said tu have been 


* Not Antioch in Pisidia, as Rendall argues on the ground of 
the ἡμᾶς in Ac 1428, a ; ; 

} For the various forms of the tradition connecting him with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, see Hurrnws in vol. il. p. os&3. 

t Plummer, Commentary on St. Like, pp. XX), SX. 

§ Ramsay (St, Paul the Trav, 20018, Sov f.) regards St. Luke 
as a Macedonian, who ‘belonged to a family thab had a con- 
nexion with Antioch,’ and thinks Eusebius’ phrase was intended 
to preclude the belief that St. luke himself belonged to Antioch 
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Achaia, but (Const. Apost. vil. 46) another tradi- 
tion connects him with Alexandria, where he is 
said to have consecrated the second bishop. In 
Achaia or in Bithynia (Lom. Martyr., ete.) he 
died. As to the mode of his death there are two 
traditions, one of which (Menol. Basil.) says that 
he died a peaceful death, the other (Greg. Naz., 
ap. Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxv. 589) that he was mar- 
tyred under Domitian. His bones are said to have 
been carried from Achaia to Constantinople, and 
buried there in the twentieth year of Constantius. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the patristic references given 
above, see Zahn, Hinlettung in das NT ii. 333ff.; Plummer, 
Commentary on St. Luke; Nilles, Calend. Utr. Eccles. ; Baring 
Gould, Lives of the Saints ; Acta Sanctorum. 


Lu. J. M. BEBB. 
LUKE, GOSPEL OF.— 


. Authorship and Canonicity. 

. Date and Place of Writing. 

Transmission of the Text, 

. Sources used. 

St. Luke and St. Paul. 

St. Luke and Josephus. 

St. Luke and Marcion, 

. St. Luke’s Style. 

. St. Luke’s Preface. 
10. Purpose and Arrangement of the Gospel. 
11. General Characteristics of the Gospel. 

1. AUTHORSHIP AND CANONICITY.—(a@) Author- 
ship.—The proof that St. Luke was the writer of 
the Third Gospel depends partly on internal, partly 
on external, evidence. 

The znternal evidence consists in the connexion 
between the Gospel and the Acts which is seen in 
the style, and also in the common dedication of 
the two books to Theophilus, and the reference in 
Ac 1! to a ‘former treatise,’ which was no doubt 
the Gospel. It is here assumed (see ACTS for the 
arguments to support this view) that St. Luke was 
the writer of the Acts, and on this assumption it 
is impossible not to accept the Lucan authorship 
of the third Gospel. The argument from style 
(see below) is quite conclusive. Again, there are 
many points of connexion between the Gospel and 
Acts other than those of style, as, for instance, the 
reference to the Holy Spirit as ‘ the promise of the 
Father’ (Ac 14; ef. Lk 24), the idea of apostolic 
‘witness’ (Lik 24%, Ac passem), the common expla- 
nation of Simon as ὁ ζηλωτής in Lk 6% and Ac 1%, 
but not in the other lists. 

The external evidence* is to be found in the 
references which mention St. Luke by name as the 
writer of one of the four Gospels. Itis well known 
that the earhest allusions to the Gospels do not 
eive the names of the writers, but so soon as this 
niode of reference begins we find St. Luke’s name 
connected with one of the Gospels. The earliest 
of these is in the Muratorian Fragment, which 
opens with the words ¢tertio evangelit librum secun- 
dum Lucan Lucas... conscripsit. Irenseus re- 
peatedly refers to St. Luke by name, the strongest 
passage being perhaps Her. Ill. xiv. 3, where he 
mentions multa que invenirt possunt a solo Luca 
dicta esse, guibus et Marcion et Valentinus utuntur, 
and earlier in the same section a rejection of St. 
Luke is spoken of as tantamount to a rejection of 
‘the Gospel of which he claims to be a disciple.’ 
In very many other passages Irenzus dcfinitely 
quotes St. Luke (e.g. 3! 3 etc.), and nowhere 
is his authorship called in question. Another 
perenne which gives unquestionable support to St. 
iv 
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uke’s authorship is to be found in Tert. c. 7ατα. 

. 2—cf. ib. iv. 5, td evangelium quod Luce 
refertur penes nos. So Clem. Alex. (Strom. i. 21) 
quotes the Gospel often as by St. Luke. 

It is unnecessary to multiply the evidence of 


*The title κωτὰ Λουκῶν cannot be taken to prove much, 
though the forms cata Lucam, etc., in MSS of the old Latin, in 
Cyprian, and elsewhere, show that the Greek MSS on which they 


were based had the titles in 2nd or 8rd cent. (Zahn, Hin. ii. 178). ! 


later authorities, for the passages quoted show 
that writers of a comparatively early date and 
coming from all parts of the Christian Church 
unhesitatingly aseribe the authorship of one of the 
Gospels to St. Luke. ‘It is manifest that in all 
parts of the Christian world the third Gospel... 
was universally believed to be the work of St. 
Luke. No one speaks doubtfully on this point’ 
(Plummer, δέ. Luke, p. 16). 

(6) Canonicctty.—Though the references which 
connect Luke by name with the Gospel are, from 
the nature of the case, comparatively late, those 
which proveits use as an authoritative writing carry 
us back very much further. We find, it is true, 
no certain trace of its use in the Apostolic Fathers. 
‘We must be content to leave it doubtful whether 
Clement of Rome knew our Gospel according to 
Luke, and the same must be said of Polycarp and 
of Ignatius’ (Plummer, /.c. p. xxv); but when we 
come on to Justin Martyr and to Tatian, the 
evidence of a use of this Gospel is abundant and 
unquestionable. Justin refers to a number of 
details which are found only in this Gospel : thus 
he mentions particulars given only in Lk 1. 2, such 
as the message of Gabriel (135) and the journey to 
Bethlehem in consequence of the enrolment; he 
also alludes to other incidents from later chapters, 
such as our Lord’s being sent to Herod (237), or the 
last word from the Cross (23), or the explanation 
of the Scriptures to the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus (244). The use of St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Tatian, who was a scholar of Justin, is equally 
clear from the Diatessaron, the second section of 
which (as given by Hemphill) contains Lk 15-®, 

These writers sufficiently prove the use of the 
Gospel within the Church, but perhaps more 
striking testimony is to be found in the fact of its 
use by those outside the Chureh. Thus it formed 
the basis of the narrative which Marcion drew up 
(see below), it was used by the Valentinians in 
their system of chronology (Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, Ὁ. 57), and was the subject of a commentary 
by Heracleon (Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 9). 

It was then, from the first, fully recognized and 
used in the Church, and is omitted in no lists of 
the canonical books. 

Its position in the New Testament Canon among 
the Gospels varies. It must be remembered that 
the order in which the books succeed each other 
would not tend to be fixed until the Codex began 
to take the place of the Roll, that is, in the begin- 
ning of the 8rd century. Origen (ap. Eus. Hi 
vi. 25) mentions as traditional that order with 
which we are familiar, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, and this order is found in most of our 
authorities, beginning with the Muratori Canon. 
After this the order most frequently found is the 
so-called Western order, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark. The object of this—which is met with 
in D, many MSS of the Old Latin, the Gothic 
version, and elsewhere—was, no doubt, to bring 
together the two apostles and place them first, and 
afterwards the ‘apostolic men.’ The Curetonian 
Syriac puts St. Luke’s Gospel last, & and X (a 
Munich MS of the 9th cent.) have the order John, 
Luke, Mark, Matthew, while in two cursives the 
order is John, Luke, Matthew. The order in 
which the Gospels come in the MSS may have 
been affected, moreover, by their supposed chrono- 
logical order, or by the symbols assigned to them. 
We may perhaps notice here Blass’s view (Philol. 
of the Gosp. p. 77) that there is evidence in the 
spelling adopted by D of ‘a time when there was a 
closer connexion between Luke’s first and second 
parts than between Luke’s Gospel and the other 
Gospels.’ 

2, DATE AND PLACE OF WRITING.—(a) Date.— 
Various dates have been assigned to the Gospel, 
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ranging from A.D. 56-60 (Blass, Philol. of Gospels, 
pp. 53, 54) to some date after A.D. 130. The main 
argument in favour of the latest date, which was 
that accepted by Baur, Zeller, and others, was 
the supposed dependence of the Gospel on that 
of Marcion; but this argument has been proved 
to be valueless by the almost universal agreement 
of critics that Marcion is really dependent on St. 
Luke. A comparatively late date for the Gospel 
has also been urged on the ground of a similar 
dependence on Josephus. This, if proved, would 
make the date about A.D. 100; but ‘here, again, 
the hypothesis must be regarded as unproven. 
Nor can any definite and certain conclusion be 
reached by comparing St. Luke’s Gospel with those 
- of St. Matthew and St. Mark, for the dates of 
these two books are uncertain. It is true we 
have a tracition which Clement of Alexandria 
received from οἱ ἀνέκαθεν πρεσβύτεροι (Kus. HE vi. 
14) that the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
---τὰ περιέχοντα τὰς ‘yeveadoyias—were the first 
written. The statement of Irenzeus (ill. 1. 1) need 
not be taken as giving the chronological order of 
the Gospels (as Zahn, Hind. ii. 181), for the ἔπειτα, 
on which Zahn lays stress to prove this, only 
implies that St. John’s Gospel was written later 
than the other three, and though dates are by 
him assigned to St. Matthew and St. Mark, none 
is given for St. Luke. External evidence of any 
value as to the relative dates of the three Synoptic 
Gospels is therefore not forthcoming ; nor does a 
comparison of them show very clear results, as 
will be seen below. 

The first definite piece of evidence to be con- 
sidered is that afforded by Ac 11, where reference 
is made to a πρῶτος λόγος, which, on the assumption 
that the Acts and the Gospel were both St. Luke’s 
writings, is the Gospel, the date of which we are 
discussing. The Gospel is therefore prior to the 
Acts, but the date of the latter book cannot be 
regarded as fixed; and the question is further 
complicated, if we attach any weight to Blass’s 
view that there were two separate editions of the 
Gospel and the Acts. In any case the date of 
the Gospel must depend on that of the Acts, and 
from a careful comparison of the style of these 
two books Sir John Hawkins (Hore Synoptice, pp. 
143-146) draws the conclusion that ‘a considerable 
time must have elapsed between the writing of 
the two books,’ and that there is ‘some internal 
evidence in favour of placing the Gospel at a con- 
siderably earlier date than Acts.’ 

Another class of arguments is concerned with 
data afforded by the Gospel itself. (1) Ramsay (S?. 


Paul the Traveller, p. 387) argues that St. Luke’s | 


dating of Tiberius’ reign in 31 requires us to 
reckon it from the time when he was associated 
by Augustus in the empire. Such a method of 
reckoning, he implies, is so unusual, that ‘ there 
can be hardly any other reason’ for it ‘ than that 
the caleulation was made under an emperor whose 
years were reckoned from [115 association as col- 
eague. ‘This was the case with Titus, who began 
to reign in association with his father in A.D. 7], 
and therefore Ramsay dates the writing of St. 
Luke’s Gospel about that time, the ‘finishing 
touches’ being given while Titus was reigning as 
sole emperor, A.D. 79-81. This argument, as the 
writer allows, ‘taken by itself would be insutfi- 
cient,’ 

(2) The preface to the Gospel (1!) states that 
there had been ‘many’ previous attempts to draw 
up anarrative of our Lord’s life, and this requires 
us to assume the lapse of some time after our 
Lord’s death. The length of the interval will 
depend on whether St. Luke’s words are taken 
to imply written narratives. ‘The process de- 
scribed in the preface implics a longer period than 


would fall within the year A.D. 63: it is probable 
that the common basis of our three Synoptic 
Gospels was not committed to writing so early’ 
(Sanday, Jnspiretion, p. 278). 

(3) It is argued that we find in St. Luke’s Gospel 
language so definite and precise in regard to the 
circumstances of the destruction of Jerusalem, as 
to suggest to us to date the writing of the Gospel 
aiter that event. ‘The three chief passages ad- 
duced are 1935. 21°° 213 The first of these 
passages occurs in the account of our Lord’s 
triumphal entry, on His first coming in sight of 
the city of Jerusalem. The words are ἥξουσιν 
ἡμέραι ἐπὶ σέ, καὶ παρεμβαλοῦσιν οἱ ἐχθροί cov χάρακά 
go. καὶ περικυκλώσουσίν σε, καὶ συνέξουσίν σε πάντοθεν 
καὶ ἐδαφιοῦσίν σε καὶ τὰ τέκνα cov ἐν col, ἀνθ᾽ ὧν οὐκ 
ἔγνως τὸν καιρὸν τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς cov. Here the con- 
cluding words imply that the whole passage is a 
comment on the verse which precedes, and which 
contains a statement of our Lord’s grief over 
Jerusalem for her failure to forecast the conse- 
quences of her conduct. The whole incident is 
recorded by St. Luke only, which is a sufficient 
explanation as to why the words in question 
should not be found in Mt or Mk, and they form 
an integral part of the incident. Nor is there 
anything suspiciously definite in the words, for 
if our Lord could foretell (Mt 247, Mk 13", Lk 218) 
such a destruction of Jerusalem that ‘not one 
stone should be left on another,’ there is nothing 
so precise in the words quoted above—which refer 
to the process by which that destruction was to 
be effected—as to require that St. Luke has in- 
serted these words—and not only these words, but 
the whole incident of which they form a part— 
after the event. In the next passage, 21", the 
reference made by St. Matthew and St. Mark to 
Dn 951 has been dropped, and, instead of the words 
ὅταν οὖν ἴδητε τὸ βδέλυγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως, K.T.A., We 
find the phrase ὅταν tyre κυκλουμένην ὑπὸ στρατο- 
πέδων ᾿Ιερουσαλήμ, κιτιλ. The fact of our having 
here a substitution for words found in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and not, as in the last case, an 
addition, is at first sight more suspicious. But 
one very reasonable view is that St. Luke is giving 
here an explanation of the words quoted from 
Daniel, the exact meaning of which is uncertain 
even now, while they would probably have been 

ulte unintelligible to St. Luke’s Gentile readers. 
Some support is to be found for this view in St. 
Luke’s use of the word ἐρήμωσις at the end of the 
verse, which may be an allusion to the words τὸ 
βδέλνγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως. Another equally possible 
explanation of St. Luke’s divergence from St. 
Matthew and St. Mark here is that he is drawing 
from ἃ different source from that used by the 
other two Gospels, and this is borne out by 
numerous other passages in this chapter, where 
St. Luke’s independence is clear. The suggestion, 
therefore, that the words were inserted after the 
destruction of Jerusalem is only one of three pos- 
sible explanations of the facts, and is not required 


| by the words themselves, which, like those in 


19%. 4, are not, after all, particularly delinite. 
The last passage mentioned above, viz. 214, is also 
peculiar to St. Luke—ecotvrac στόματι μαχαίρης Kal 
αἰχμαλωτισθήσονται εἰς τὰ ἔθνη πάντα, καὶ ᾿ΙΓερουσαλὴμ, 
ἔσται πατουμένη ὑπὸ ἐθνῶν, ἄχρι οὗ πληρωθῶσιν καιροὶ 
ἐθνῶν. But these words only state the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Gentiles, and the further 
thought of a terminus ad quem for the punishment 
of the Jews is found in Ro 11”, an Epistle earlier 
than the earliest date assigned to the Gospel. 

Not one of the passages just examined seems to 
the writer to contain anything incompatible with 
the reference of the Gospel to an early date, and 
all the arguments appear to rest on a very pre- 
carious basis. Another passage (2151. 33) has been 
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thought to imply that, by leaving out the words 
ἐπὶ θύραις found in the parallel passages of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark,—oray ἴδητε ταῦτα γιγνόμενα, 
γινώσκετε ὅτι ἔγγυς ἐστιν ἐπὶ Odpats,—St. Luke has 
emphasized a distinction between the fall of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world which they have 
not, and is therefore later. The next verse, stat- 
ing that ‘this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be fulfilled,’ has, on the other 
hand, been used (¢.g. by Weiss, Introduction to 
the NT, ii. 313) as a proof that because it is im- 
plied that the ‘second coming of Christ was still 
expected by the first generation of Christians,’ 
therefore the words would not have been allowed 
to stand in this form after about A.D. 80. 

More weight may perhaps be attached to the 
evidence afiorded by the theological terms used 
in this Gospel—as, for example, the expression 
ὁ κύριος Of our Lord (cf. Av. Pet.—some of which 
point to a date later than that of St. Matthew or 
St. Mark. Another proof of a similar kind is to 
be found in the points of contact which have been 
noticed between this Gospel and that of St. John 
(see below, p. 167). 

These arguments, and that based on the lapse 
of time required by the circumstances presupposed 
in the preface, seem to preclude a very early date, 
and there is little or no evidence to require a late 
date. We may accept, perhaps, some date about 
the year 80, that is, the beginning rather than the 
end of the period (A.D. 78-93) within which it is 
placed by Harnack (Chronologie, p. 246 ff.). 

(δ) Piace.—In regard to the place at which the 
Gospel was written, the data are too vague or 
too late to give a certain conclusion. We have 
seen above (p. 162) that St. Luke’s sphere of 
preaching was associated with Greece, and so 
Jerome tells us that ‘in Achaiwe Baothieque (var. 
lec. Bithyniz) partibus volumen condidit’ (Vulgate, 
ed, Wordsworth, 1. p. 12), and within this district 
Godet selects Corinth. Another tradition con- 
nects St. Luke with Egypt, and accordingly a 
catalogue of NT books ascribed to Ebed Jesu 
(14th cent.) assigns the writing of the Gospel to 
Alexandria. The address to Theophilus, and the 
mention of St. Luke as St. Paul’s companion at 
Rome, have led Keim, Holtzmann, and others to 
place it at Rome, but we have no evidence to 
prove this. Other scholars (as Michaelis, Thiersch, 
and Blass) have fixed on Czsarea, others again 
(e.g. Hilgenfeld) have suggested Asia Minor. 
Many of these places and also others will be 
found mentioned in the subscriptions to the Gospel 
found in MSS of the Greek and of the versions 
(Tischendorf, NZ, 1. 738). We cannot attempt, 
in the absence of data, to decide finally between 
the many various alternative suggestions just 
mentioned, and may agree with Weiss (Introduc- 
tion, Emg. tr. 11, 314) that ‘all conjectures as to 
the place of composition are quite visionary, and 
have no value whatever.’ 

3. I'RANSMISSION OF THE TEXT.—It is neces- 
sary to devote a separate section to this point, 
because of the questions suggested by the ‘ West- 
ern’ readings in St. Luke’s Gospel. Blass began 
by basing on the ‘ Western’ readings in the Acts 
(which see) a theory that they preserve for us 
another and earlier edition than that with which 
we are familiar, and in his Acta Apostolorum 
secundum formam que videtur Romanam (Leipzig, 
1896) he attempted a reproduction of this. Since 
then he has extended his theory to the Gospel 
(Leipzig, 1897), but with this important difference, 
that while the Western text of the Acts gives 
us the earlier of the two editions, the same 
text of the Gospel is in his opinion the later and 
revised edition. Some explanation is necessary of 
the difference between the characteristics of the 


Western text in the two books, for in the Acta 
these consist largely of additions to the ordinary 
text, while in tle Gospel they are, for the most 
part, omissions, and Blass’s view (Philol. of the 
Gospels, pp. 103, 104) is that the second edition 
would in each case be shorter, for the author 
would be naturally ‘disposed to omit many un- 
essential circumstances and details.’ This is one 
of several ‘a priort arguments,’ as Blass himself 
calls them (d.e. p. 102), for a theory, which is an 
extension of a view tenable and accepted by many 
in regard to the Acts, but in the Gospel not estab- 
lished by the facts. 

As far as the Acts is concerned, the theory of 
two editions goes back to J. le Clerc (Clericus), 
2.€. to the middle of the 17th cent. Lightfoot 
(Fresh Revision, p. 29) seems not unfavourable to 
the view that in the Gospel also ‘the evangelist 
may have issued two separate editions.’ It is 
only within the last few years, however, that this 
theory has seriously challenged the attention of 
textual critics. What, then, are the facts as far 
as the Gospel is concerned? The most striking 
are the series of omissions which we meet with 
chiefly in the later, but also more sparsely in 
the earlier, chapters. In these cases the omissions 
are made by the same authorities for the most 
part, sometimes with the support of a MS or 
version not necessarily ‘Western.’ As illustra- 
tions of such omissions may be quoted, the leaving 
out in 9486 of the words καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς Εἰρήνη ὑμῖν, 
in 9440 of the words καὶ τοῦτο εἰπὼν ἔδειξεν αὐτοῖς τὰς 
χεῖρας καὶ τοὺς πόδας, and in 24° of the words καὶ 
ἀνεφέρετο els τὸν οὐρανόν. From other parts of the 
Gospel we may quote 10", where μεριμνᾷς καὶ θορυ- 
Baty περὶ πολλά is shortened into θορυβάζῃ, and the 
first part of the next verse is omitted, or 12” 
where (in the parable of the Rich Fool) the words 
ἔχεις πολλὰ ἀγαθὰ κείμενα εἰς ἔτη πολλά, ἀναπαύου, 
φάγε, πίε, εὐφραίνου, are reduced to ἔχεις πολλὰ ἀγαθά, 
ἀναπαύου. These passages sufficiently illustrate 
the nature of the omissions. We find also some 
additions, but they are very few. As an instance 
may be quoted the long addition in regard to the 
man working on the Sabbath _ which we find 
in D after 64. Of course Blass has to give some 
explanation as to why in a second draft these 
omissions or additions were made. Thus, of the 
insertion at 64, he says (/.c. p. 154) that it was 
probably omitted by St. Luke as likely to give 
offence to Christian or other Jews who would 
form a ‘considerable part’ of the Oriental con- 
eregations. Of the omission of the account of the 
Ascension in 245! the explanation given is that it 
was (1.6. p. 140) ‘to fit the close of the Gospel 
(Western text) to the beginning of the Acts (West- 
ern text), or that it ‘might be not without some 
degree of probability ascribed to some reader of 
Luke who was offended by the repetition in Ac 1’ 
(Z.c. p. 142). These will illustrate the explanations 
by which the position is maintained, and in regard 
to the last it will be noticed that the theory of 
revision by St. Luke is so far modified that it is 
referred to ‘some reader.’ 

What are we to say in regard to this theory 
as an explanation of the facts? We may admit 
that this Gospel, as having been addressed firstly 
to an individual, and afterwards to a wider circle, 
may have had a different textual history from the 
others, and we may make all allowance for the 
ereater difficulty of establishing the theory in the 
Gospel than in the Acts, because the Western 
text in the Gospel differs almost entirely by its 
omissions, and because the early history of the 
Synoptic text must be obscure. Further, we may 
allow that the term ‘ Western non-interpolations’ 
eiven to these omitted passages by Westcott and 
Hort is not applicable, inasmuch as there is, as 
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a rule, little besides the suggestion of ‘assimila- 
tion’ to show that they are interpolations. And 
yet we must demand further proof before we can 
accept Blass’s view, for the arguments on which it 
rests are inconclusive. 

In the first place, the distribution of the pheno- 
mena is at once too wide and too narrow. Similar 
omissions are found in the same group of authori- 
ties, or in some members of the group, in the other 
Gospels, and elsewhere in the NT. We might 
quote, for example, the omission of all reference 
to the Pharisees in Mk 10? and other similar 
instances, but two illustrations from Mt 19° and 
1059 will serve to show not only that the omissions 
are widely distributed, but also that they are 
capable of being explained by a divergence in 
the oral tradition. In the first passage, a number 
of Western authorities (here with αὶ and other 
Greek MSS) omit the words καὶ ὁ ἀπολελυμένην 
γαμήσας μοιχᾶται, and in the second many of the 
same authorities (here with B) omit the words 
ἢ γυναΐκα. 
omission in Western texts is therefore too wide. 
It is also too narrow, for the most important of 
the cases come in the last few chapters of the 
Gospel, and are sufficiently explained by ‘the 
natural variations between the reports given by 
two different hearers of a story orally delivered 
in the presence of both’ (Salmon, Text. Criticism, 
p. 148). 

Again, it may reasonably be objected that ‘if 
there had been a definite Western written text 
we sliould have been able to reproduce it in a 
way we cannot now’ (Salmon, é.¢c. p. 148). There 
is certainly very early support for many of the 
readings, so that we may well believe that many 
of them ‘express the form in which the Gospel 
was read in the Church of Rome in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times,’ yet still the distribution of 
the support can not be regarded as indicating two 
editions, one Eastern and one Western, and to 
meet this difficulty Blass has to fall back upon 
the position that in none of our authorities have 
we ‘the Western text while still in its pure form.’ 
Blass, indeed, states that ‘ besides conflations with 
the other Gospels, which began at a very early 
date, conflations [of the Western] with the Oriental 
text must have been more inevitable than in the 
case of the Acts.’ As instances of such ‘confla- 
tion,’ by which we suppose he means corruption 
of the Wesiern text by the Eastern, he would, 
presumably, regard cases where the authorities 
on which he relies are divided, as, for exaimple, 
the insertion of δευτεροπρώτῳ (6), or the word from 
the Cross (985). We cannot deny the very early 
and varied character of the attestation which is 
found for the Western readings, when we meet 
with them in Justin, Tatian, and Marcion. We 
can say that the evidence of these authorities does 
not allow us to rest on their evidence an edition 
such as that of Blass. 

Again, it is urged by Corssen, whose view is 
endorsed by Bousset (Theol. Rundschau, July 
1898), that the language of the Western text, as 
Blass has constructed it, often shows an absence 
of marked characteristics of St. Luke’s style, and 
therefore is not the work of St. Luke himself, but 
‘a revision by another hand.’ 

Finally, it has to be urged, if not against the 
theory as a whole, at any rate against Blass’s 
presentation of it, that the selection of one reading 
in preference to another is often very arbitrary, 
and that readings are adopted which have only 
very slight support, or may be shown to be inferior 
to the ordinary text, and less original. Some of 
these are collected by Zahn (Hind. τι, 354 ff). 

The theory, then, of two editions has been 
rejected by most scholars, even by those who have 
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accepted it in regard to the Acts, and we must say 
that itis at any rate unproved. ‘I'he phenomena on 
which it rests point at most (Harnack, Chronologie, 
Ῥ. 700n.) to a correction of St. Luke’s Gospel, not 
to two editions of it; they are not peculiar to the 
third Gospel, and, though they often preserve an 
original reading, they are far from representing 
always the best text, and they are sufficiently 
explained by a consideration of the circumstances 
under which the Gospels were first circulated and 
took written shape. 

4, THE SOURCES OF THE GOSPEL.—The deter- 
mination of the sources used by St. Luke must 
depend partly upon external, partly upon internal, 
evidence. Under the first head fall the assertions 
of the preface, and the statements made by early 
writers as to St. Luke’s connexion with St. Paul. 
Both these are dealt with below. Under internal 
evidence will be ineluded arguments based on 
points of style, subject-matter, and arrangement, 
which involve the question of St. Lule’s relation 
to the other Gospels, and bring us face to face 
with the Synoptic problem. This problem, which 
is one of ‘extraordinary difficulty and complexity ’ 
(Sanday, Inspiration, p. 281), need be discussed 
here only so far as it concerns St. Luke. 

The first point to consider is the amount of 
matter which is peculiar to St. Luke, and this 
may be estimated in diferent ways.* 

‘ According to one calculation, if the contents of 
the Synoptic Gospels are divided into 172 sections, 
of these 172 Luke has 127, Matthew 114, and Mark 
84: and of these 172 Luke has 48 which are 
peculiar to himself, Matthew has 22, and Mark 
has 5. According to another caleulation [that of 
Reuss], if the total be divided into 124 sections, of 
these Luke has 93, Matthew 78, and Mark 67, and 
of these 124 Luke has 38 peculiar to himself, 
Matthew 17, and Mark 2’ (Plummer, δέ. Lake, 
p. xxxv).—Or we may consider the kind, as well 
as the quantity, of peculiar matter, and then we 


| find that of the recorded miracles 6 are peculiar to 


St. Luke, 3 to St. Matthew, and 2 to St. Mark; 
while of the parables, 18 are peculiar to St. Luke, 
10 to St. Matthew, and 1 to St. Mark. Or we 
may take the more mechanical method of reekon- 
ing by the number of verses, and we find that St. 
Matthew (RV) has 1068 verses, of which 337 are 
not found in St. Mark or St. Luke; St. Mark (RY) 
has 674, of which 50 are peculiar to this Gospel; 
while St. Luke (RV) has 1149, of which 612 are 
only found there. These figures show roughly the 
state of the case, and we may say that the peculiar 
matter in St. Luke is rather more than half of the 
whole Gospel. The following is a list of the 
more important longer sections found only in St. 
Luke :— 


1-2. 

310-14 the questions asked of John the Baptist by ὁ the multi- 
tudes,’ ‘ publicans,’ and soldiers. 

323-38 the genealogy of our Lord. ; 
416-30 at Nazareth in the synagogue [ibis may be the narrative 
of Mt 13540 and Mk 611, but is quite independent]. 
51-11 the miraculous draught of fishes, andl call of the dis- 

ciples. 

gua the denunciations on the rich, and on those well spoken 
of. 

711-17 the raising of the widow’s son at Nain. 

736-50 the anointing by the sinner, and parable of the Two 
Debtors. 

81-3 the attendant women, the wife of Chuza. 

951-88 the rejection at the Samaritan village. 

961. 62 4 would-be follower. 

101 the mission of the Seventy [our Lord's address has much 
in common with the address to the Twelve, Mt 101, 
Mk 67], ; | 

1017-20 the return of the Seventy—Satan fallen from heaven. 

1028-42 parable of the Good Saanaritan. 


| *See, eg., Westcott, Introduction to Study of Gospels®, 
p. 191ff.; Plummer, St. Luke, p. xxxv fl.; Reuss, Hist. of Ser., 


| Eng. tr. p. 176 ff.; Hawkins, Horce Synoptice (from which the 
| calculation by verses is taken). 
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1158 parable of the Importunate Friend. 

1127. 28 the comment of the woman on our Lord’s teaching. 

1218-21 the avaricious brother, leading to the parable of the 
Rich Fool. 

1247-50, 

131-17 the Galileans slain by Pilate, the falling of the tower in 
Siloam, the parable of the Barren Fig-tree, healing of the 
woinan with the spirit of infirmity. 

1331-83 the message to Herod Antipas. 

141-14 healing of the man with the dropsy. 

1415-24 parable of the Supper [cf. Mt 222). 

1428-33 conditions of discipleship—the man building a tower— 
the king going to war. 

158-32 parables of Lost Piece of Silver, and Prodigal Son. 

161-12 parable of Unjust Steward. 

1614. 15 the Pharisees’ comment, and our Lord’s rebuke. 

1619-31 parable of Rich Man and Lazarus. 

177-19 the nature of service—the Healing of the Ten Lepers. 

1728. 29. 82 references to Lot. 

181-14 the Unrighteous Judge—the Pharisee and the Publican. 

191-10 Zacchseus. 

1911-27 the parable of the Pounds [but cf. Ms 2514, the par- 
able of the Talents]. 

1939-44 the Lament over Jerusalem. 

2215. 27-32. 35-38 at the Last Supper. 

237-12 Jesus sent to Herod. 

2327-31 the daughters of Jerusalem, 

2339-43 the penitent thief. 

2348 the word from the Cross. 

2418-53 the walk to Emmaus; the appearance to the Eleven, 
and final instructions ; the Ascension (?). 


Besides these longer sections there are a number 
of shorter passages of varying length and import- 
ance, Which are peculiar to St. Luke, but are 
embedded in material common to St. Luke and 
oue or both of the other Synoptic narratives. 
These amount to about 113 verses out of the 612 
mentioned above as peculiar to St. Luke, and will 
be found collected in Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, 
p. 158 ff. In his ‘tentative and to a large extent 
speculative attempt’ Sir John Hawkins classifies 
these variations as follows :—(1) Cases where Luke 
may have retained while Matthew omits the occa- 
sions of sayings, which they drew from a common 
source, 6.0. 111 1555. 38. ete.; (2) cases where Luke 
may have retained while Matthew, after his 
manner, shortens, e.g. 74%; (8) later insertions 
from other sources, e.g. 22%-4; (4) independent 
traditions, or variants of traditions, preserved also 
elsewhere, c.g. 12°88 fof. Mt 25°, Mk 1354]; (5) 
additions which may be editorial, bringing out the 
prayerfulness of Jesus, e.g. 6G, or the right use of 
wealth, 6.0. 6% *4, or heightening the eflect of the 
narrative, 6.0. 3% 9%; (6) Pauline expressions, 
6.0. 21%; (7) other various additions, probably 
editorial. 

Finally, we have to mention cases where the 
general agreement of St. Luke with the other 
Synoptic narratives is clear, but where we find 
changes of expression or of order made by him in 
going over common ground. Such will be in part 
editorial and due to preference for a particular 
word or to the need of explanation, in part due no 
doubt to oral transinission. Special mention must 
also be made of the evidence afforded by ‘doub- 
lets,’ ὁ.6. passages of similar content occurring in 
two different places in the same Gospel, and _ pos- 
sibly introduced from different ‘sources.’ These 
are carefully examined in Hawkins (Hor. Syn. 
p. 0:13}, who sums up the evidence as pointing 
in three directions—(1) to a use of two sources, 
probably Marcan and Logian ; (2) to a freedom of 
the editors in using their own phraseology ; (3) to 
divergencies between Matthew and Luke which 
may perhaps imply the use of a special source by 
the latter. 

Such are the data we have to discuss, and in 
dealing with them in relation to St. Luke’s sources 
two general considerations are clear—(1) that St. 
Luke must have had soine source or sources not 
used by St. Matthew and St. Mark, and that, as 
the above references show, not merely for one part 
of our Lord’s ministry, but affecting the whole of 
it. It is clear also that this source preserved 
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both narrative and teaching: (2) that ‘both St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, and especially St. Luke, 
have so ** worked over” the sources they employed 
that they frequently represent to us the substance 
rather than the words of the original documents’ 
(Hawkins, Z.c. p. 92). This fact obviously increases 
the difficulty of tracing the sources. 

It will only be possible here to state, in a very 
summary way, the relation of St. Luke (a) to St. 
Mark, (ὁ) to St. Matthew, (6) to St. Jolin, and 
then (d@) to consider this special source or sources. 

(a) δέ. Mark and St. Luke are mentioned as at 
Rome together (Col 41°", Philem?4, cf, 2 Ti 44), 
and, moreover, itis generally agreed that St. Mark’s 
Gospel represents, in the main, the earliest form of 
the Gospel narrative, and may, therefore, have 
existed in substance before St. Luke. Weiss, in 
his Markus-Evangelium, established the fact of a 
relationship between them; and now ‘it is un- 
necessary to prove anew that Luke used Mark’ 
(Harnack, Chronologie, p. 652), for ‘ the use of Mark 
as one of Luke’s sources is a generally-established 
fact of Gospel criticism’ (Feine, Zine vorcanonische 
Ueberlicferung, etc. p. 4). At the same time, the 
following points require explanation. Things are 
omitted by St. Matthew and St. Luke which are 
recorded by St. Mark, eg. Mk 47% 874, or 
omitted by St. Luke which are recorded by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, eg. 6%, and we ask, 
why, if St. Mark was used by St. Luke, were 
these omitted? Again, we find instances in which 
St. Matthew and St. Luke agree against St. Mark, 
and frequent cases where St. Mark and St. Luke 
are independent in regard to details. <A sufficient 
explanation of these facts would be that St. Luke 
used not St. Mark as we have it, but the source 
which underlies St. Mark, an Ur-markus, which, 
by additions and alterations made after St. Luke 
used it, became our canonical St. Mark. Weiss, 
however, maintains strongly that it was our St. 
Mark which St. Luke used, and Sir J. Hawkins 
explains away the difficulties which have just been 
urged (1) by showing that many of the omissions 
from St. Mark, which St. Matthew and St. Luke 
make (generally independently), may well have 
been made by them with St. Marl before them, 
and that ‘ the results are largely in favour of the 
view that the Petrine source nsed by the two later 
Synoptists was not an Ur-markus, but St. Mark’s 
Gospel almost as we have it now’ (/.c. p. 122); 
(2) by suggesting that the agreements of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke against St. Mark, so far 
as they imply a common source, were first made 
in one of these two later Gospels, and then were 
carried across, intentionally or unconsciously, to 
the other, either by scribes or more probably in 
the course of oral transmission (/.c. p. 176). 

(8) St. Matthew and St. Luke have a great deal 
in common which is not found in St. Mark, and 
of this very much is occupied with our Lord’s dis- 
courses. This general resemblance in material 
not found in St. Mark may be explained on the 
hypothesis of Simons, Holtzmann, Wendt, and 
others, that St. Luke mused the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, or by supposing that both used a con- 
mon written source, such as the Aéya might have 
been, or a common oral tradition. It is difficult to 
believe that St. Luke had St. Matthew’s Gospel 
before him, when we consider their great independ- 
ence, amounting sometimes to divergence, as 1n 
regard to chs. 1 and 2, and the genealogy, or in 
reference to details of fact as in 18 244. We may 
accept Weiss’ statement (néroduction to the Ni; 
ii, 294) that ‘Luke’s acquaintance with and use 
of the apostolic source of the first Gospel 1s just as 
certain as his want of acquaintance with the 
Gospel itself.’ Zahn, indeed, maintains (Hind. I. 
402 if.) not only that St Luke did not use St. 
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Matthew, but also that their resemblances in parts 
where they are not both dependent on St. Mark 
are suflicicntly explained by the use of a common 
oral tradition. But such close verbal agreement 
as we find in Mt 6%=Lk 16% and Mt 67%7=Lk 1955 
seems to require the use of a common written 
Greek source (Feine, /.c. pp. 10, 11) and not (as 
Resch) different Greelx teacelatiene of an Aramaic 
original. It is probable that they had collections 
of our Lord’s sayings in several forms and in 
different connexions. The use of some such 
sources will explain on the one hand how it is that 
the peculiarities of St. Luke’s style are most rare 
in reports of discourses common to him and St. 
Matthew, showing the fidelity with which he has 
reproduced them, while on the other hand it will 
explain the differences both in expression and 
context which exist in the two Gospels. We see 
how it may have been possible for St. Matthew to 
bring together all the sayings, as in the Sermon on 
the Mount, which St. Luke has scattered over 
many parts of his Gospel. We get also on this 
hypothesis an explanation of the ‘doublets,’ and 
see why ‘the original form is preserved sometimes 
in the first, sometimes in the third Gospel’ (Weiss), 
while the original context also seems to be kept 
sometimes in St. Luke, sometimes in St. Matthew 
(Weiss, 1.6, p. 292 ff.). 
(c) St. Luke and Si. John.—We have already 
noticed (above, p. 164) that St. Luke has more 

oints in common with St. John than either St. 

atthew or St. Mark has, but they are not enough 
to establish any literary relation. Among such 
points of contact may be noted the allusions to a 
ministry in Judea (4*4 13) ; the Galilean journey 
before the death of Jobn the Baptist (wh. see), 
implied by the term ὑπέστρεψεν (414), 22°° (—=Jn 18” 
τὸ δεξιόν); the visit of Peter to the sepulchre, 24! 
(=Jn 20°). Others may be seen by a reference to 
the ninth of the groups marked in the Ammonian 
sections, or in Weiss (d.c. p. 297n.) or in Holtz- 
mann (Joh. Huang. p. 6 ff.). The result of a com- 
parison does not ‘establish a literary relation,’ 
but indicates some common points in the oral 
tradition used by both. 

(ad) St. Luke’s special source or sowrces.—In face 
of the large amount (see above, p. 165) peculiar to 
St. Luke, we are justified in assuming that St. 
Luke had access to some source or sources not used 
by St. Matthew or St. Mark. Our object here 
must be to try and determine the extent and nature 
of these sources. This we might expect to do, 
partly from the style, partly from the subject-matter. 
(1) In regard to the tirst we do not get much help, 
because St. Luke has so worked over the sources 
that they are permeated by his own style; nor do 
the Hebraisms really help us much, if at all, 
because on one theory (see below, p. 169) they are 
artificially distributed by St. Luke to suit his 
subject-matter, while according to another, and, as 
it seems to the present writer, much truer, view 
they are not due to the sources but are charac- 
teristic of St. Luke’s style, and therefore appear in 
the connecting links between the narratives. [Ὁ 
is possible that in such summaries of history or 
teaching as we get in 4}5 15. 4 etc,, we may find, 
as in Ac, the marks of the beginning or end of 
documents used. Other expressions, like εἶπεν δέ 
(453 6° ete.) or ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, May point in the 
same direction, but they occur too frequently to be 
safely used in this way. 

(2) The subject-matter has to be considered 
under the two main divisions of narrative and dis- 
course, The additions in the narrative begin with 
the first two chapters, and are scattered over the 
whole Gospel. Some of these are sufliciently ex- 
plained by oral tradition, such as the additional 
references which St. Luke makes to Ilerod (e.g. 3! 
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99 1331 937), which it is not fanciful to connect with 
Chuza. To the same sort of tradition may be due 
the additions which we find in the narratives of 
the Passion and Resurrection (6.0. 22°41: 51 234-12. 27-31 
etc.), or the little differences of detail either by 
way of addition or correction which we find in the 
material which St. Luke has in common with the 
other Gospels (see p. 165). This would explain 
also points of difference in the order in which the 
material is arranged (6.0. 22%-94), We have also, 
finally, to take into account cases where a narra- 
tive is preserved in St. Luke, but in a form quite 
independent of the other Gospels, 6.0. those of 4164: 
gre ye, 

In regard to the discourses we find very puzzling 
phenoinena. A large amount of them is common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke and not found in St. 
Mark. ‘These are no doubt due to some such 
source as the Adya, and Sir J. Hawkins (/.c. 
pp- 88, 89) in a ‘tentative’ list ascribes some 72 
passages to this source, apart from the passages 
derived through St. Mark. These amount to some 
185 verses, or about one-sixth of the whole Gospel. 
The special point which requires notice is that more 
than two-thirds of this material appears in quite a 
different connexion in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
There is nothing impossible in the supposition that 
some of this teaching was repeated by our Lord on 
more than one oceasion, and so preserved in both 
places. Thus the teaching about anxiety occurs 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6”) and also asa 
corollary to the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 12), 
The warning against serving two masters occurs 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6”) and also as 
an addition to the parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Lk 16). As a rule, St. Matthew has collected 
together (e.g. ch. 10) what St. Luke has pre- 
served in connexion with separate incidents; but 
sometimes the reverse has happened, as in the 
passage beginning Lk 12%. The ‘doublets’ al- 
ready referred to (see p. 166), which occur chiefly 
in the discourses, are another perplexing factor. 
These have been most fully dealt with by Sir J. 
Hawkins (/.c. pp. 64-92), and his conclusions have 
been already given. 

These differences in regard to the discourses may 
or may not have been due to the use of a special 
source by St. Luke. There can be no doubt as to 
some special source for a large part of the material 
found in the long section from 9°! onwards, most 
of which is recorded with only the vaguest refer- 
ences to time and place, and some of which seems 
obviously out of place, e.g. the lament over Jeru- 
salem 13, while in other places there are marks 
of a grouping which regards the subject dealt with, 
such as prayer or the responsibility of riches. 

The most elaborate attempt to reproduce the 
special source used by St. Luke is that of Teine. 
He regards this special source as an enlarged eli- 
tion of the collection of discourses common to St. 
Luke with St. Matthew. To this had been added 
(1) ἃ number of discourses and parables, (2) a series 
of narratives. Following Lipsius, he regards it as 
a Jewish-Christian source, perhaps (ὦν. p. 154) 
originating from the Jerusalem community, written 
in Greek, not after A.D. 70, and later than the 
common groundwork of the Synoptic Gospels. 

A summary of the results of this section would 
show that the sources which St. Luke used were 
as follows :—firstly, he follows, over a large part 
of the narrative, the Gospel of St. Mark, and that 
probably in the form in which we have it, and not 
merely some underlying document.—ASecondly, the 
matter common to St. Luke and St. Matthew, not 
found in St. Mark, implies a conunon written 
source, and that requirement is to be satished by 

the hypothesis, not of a direct use of St. Matthew 
| by St. Luke, but by the supposition that both have 
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used some one collection, or more, of our Lord’s 
discourses. — Besides these, St. Luke seems to have 
had access to oral tradition, by which he corrects, 
or supplements, the narratives common to lim and 
the others. —Lastly, he used, especiallyfor chs. 1 and 
2and the section beginning with 951, some special 
written sources, which do not supply much infor- 
mation as to Galilee, and may have been con- 
nected in origin with Jerusalem. This would suit 
Feine’s view that the special source of St. Luke 
is that used in Ac 1-12, and would explain the 
points of contact with St. John noticed above. 
Chere is nothing to warrant the view that this 
source was Ebionitic in character, or prejudiced in 
favour of any peculiar and one-sided presentation 
of the history and teaching of our Lord. 

5. St. LUKE AND St. Paut.—The passages 
already quoted (Col 4%, 2 Ti 44, Philem™) are 
evidence of a close connexion of St. Luke with 
St. Paul at Rome, and if we add to these the ‘ we- 
sections’ of Ac, St. Luke will be seen to have 
been with St. Paul for long periods together be- 
tween the date of Ac 16 and that of 5 ΤΊ 411, To 
describe this intimate relationship many different 
expressions are used by early writers. The 
Muratorian Fragment (as emended by Westcott) 
says: Lucas iste medicus post ascensum Christi cum 
eum Paulus quasi ut juris studiosum secundum 
adsumsissct nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit ; 
Irenzus (Heer. 111. 1) says: ὁ ἀκόλουθος ἸΠαύλον τὸ ὑπ᾽ 
ἐκείνου κηρυσσόμενον εὐαγγέλιον ἐν βιβλίῳ κατέθετο, and 
more generally describes St. Luke (Her. iii. 10. 1, 
14, 12) as sectator et discipulus apostolorum, and 
inseparabilis a Paulo ct cooperarius eius in evan- 
gelio; Tertullian (6. Mare. iv. 2) describes St. Paul 
as St. Luke’s wluminator, and (id. iv. 5) says: 
Luce digestum Paulo adscribere solent. Jerome 
(de Vir. Illustr. ὃ 7) says St. Luke was sectator 
apostoli Pauli, None of these terms seems to 
imply as close a relationship as that between St. 
Peter and St. Mark in regard to the writing of 
the Gospel. They do not support the view men- 
tioned by Origen (ap. Eus. HE iii. 4, vi. 25) that 
the expression ‘according to my Gospel’ (Ro 2% 
16", 2 Ti 2°) refers to that of St. Luke. Nor do 
they lead us to believe that St. Luke derived all 
or most of his information from St. Paul, for that 
would be contrary to his own words in his preface. 
Nor is there any reason, apart from the ‘strong 
personal affection and enthusiastic admiration for 
Paul’ manifest in Ac, to regard the third Gospel 
as Pauline, in the sense of its being a polemic 
in favour of Pauline doctrine, or a ‘revision of a 
hypothetical one-sided Pauline primitive Luke, 
written with a conciliatory aim’ (Baur, Scholten, 
etc.). On the other hand, it is difficult to main- 
tain (as Jtingst, SA, 1896, p. 215 ff.) that there are 
no traces of Pauline influence. The points in 
which this influence are indicated are firstly in the 
actual Greek words and expressions used, secondly 
in the mode in which the teaching is presented. 
Thus, in regard to the first point, while the 
vocabularies of the Gospels give 32 words found 
only in St. Mt and St. Paul, 22 found only in St. 
Mark and St. Paul, and 21 found only in St. John 
and St. Paul, we get as many as 101 found only in 
St. Luke and St. Paul. Again, of the ‘ character- 
istic words and phrases’ which mark the three Syn- 
optists, the proportion common to St. Paul and St. 
Matthew is rather above, and to St. Paul and St. 
Mark rather below one-half, while nearly two-thirds 
arecommon to St. Luke’sGospel and St. Panl. These 
details are taken from Hawkins (1.6. p. 154 1f.), but 
the points of language common to St. Paul and St. 
Iuke have been often collected, and are clearly 
and most fully tabulated in Plummer (Commentary 
on St. Luke, Ὁ. livfi). In regard to the actual 
teaching conveyed in the Gospel, there is evidence 
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that many leading ideas of St. Paul’s are to be 
found in St. Luke. Thus both agree in laying 
stress on the universality of the Gospel, on the 
need of πίστις, on the χάρις shown by God to men, 
on the importance of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus there are many points of contact between 
St. Luke and St. Paul, both in the language they 
use and in the teaching which they emphasize. 
Many passages have been set side by side to show 
the close relation of St. Luke to St. Paul (Resch, 
Aussercanonische Paralicltexte, p. 121; Plummer, 
I.c. Ὁ, xliv; Weiss, /.c. p. 312); from among them 
the following may be selected, 1 Th δόξξ 1 ἰς 21%, 
1 Co 11328-26-- Τῆς 221°) 1 Co 15°5=Lk 9483, 1 Ti δ18-- 
Lk 107, 1 Co 107” =Lk 10°, Eph 64=Lk 12°, 

6. St. LUKE AND JOSEPHUS.—The relation of 
St. Luke to Josephus has been discussed in regard 
to Acts (see vol. i. p. 30), and for the Gospel it is 
cae true that the differences ‘ are only conceiv- 
able on the supposition of independence.’ Lelser, 
in two articles in the Theologische Quartalschrift 
for 1895 and 1896, shows that the arguments of 
Krenkel (Josephus und Lucas, Leipzig, 1894) to 
establish a connexion, are based partly on resem- 
blances which prove nothing, such as the use of 
words like πορεύεσθαι and αὐξάνειν, partly on expres- 
sions used certainly by both writers, but in 
different senses. The literary points in common 
are sufficiently explained in other ways, as, for 
instance, by the influence of the LAX on both, 
while many of the alleged instances are ‘the 
common material of various Greek writers.’ When 
we pass from the language used to the facts referred 
to by the two authors, their connexion is equally 
unproved. Zahn (fini. ii. 394/ff.) shows this in 
rerard to their references to the Census. oth 
writers mention it, but the area which it concerned 
is limited in Joseplius to the territory of Archelaus 
(Ant, XVII. i. 1, 11.1; BJ VIt. viii. 1), or at most 
extends to Syria (Anz, XVII. xiii. δ), and is not, as 
in Lk 2'?, an event of world-wide importance. 
Again, Josephus secms to know nothing of the 
official position of Quirinius in Syria, or at most 
only vaguely impliesit. ‘No single historical 
fact of Luke finds its explanation by means of the 
hypothesis that he has read Josephus. On the 
contrary, he often shows a knowledge clearly 
independent of Josephus in regard to historical 
events of the time, and in regard to persons more 
or less prominent’ (Zahn, /.c. p. 397). As instances 
may be quoted the facts mentioned in Lk 85 13! 
23", These, however, only show that, independ- 
ently of Josephus, St. Luke had detailed informa- 
tion; they do notdisprove a use of Josephus. The 
arguments dealing with the question are summed 
up by Clemen in his Chronologie d. Paul. Bricfe, 
Halle, 1893. Wemust suppose (with Schiirer) either 
that St. Luke did not use Josephus at all, or that 
if he did he forthwith forgot what he had learnt 
from him. As maintaining a connexion between 
the two writers may be quoted Holtzmann, Krenkel, 
Keim, Hausrath, and others; while their inde- 

endence is upheld by such authorities as Schiirer, 

Tarnack, and Zahn. In the words of the last- 

nained we need not use further argument to 
support the view that ‘Luke could have followed 
Josephus as an authority neither in _listorical 
matters nor in his Greek style’ (/.c. p. 397). 

7. St. LUKE AND MAnrcton.—It is generally 
admitted by all scholars at the present day that 
the Gospel of St. Luke was the foundation of 
Marcion’s Gospel, and that Marcion’s work was 
not cnlarged so as to become our third Gospel. 
Such was the unanimous opinion of early and inde- 
Thus Ireneeus (Her, I. XXvil. 
2) speaks of Marcion as circumcidens id quod est 
secundum Lucam evangelrum, and (26. If. xii. 12) 
describes Marcion and others as decuriantes secun- 
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dum Lueam evangelium; Tertullian (6. Aare. i. 
10. 1) speaks of Marcion as one gui evangelia 
eorrosit. The same is true of Epiphanius. It is 
only in quite recent times, and partly on grounds 
of textual criticism, that it has been maintained, 
as by Baur and Ritschl, that Marcion’s was the 
earlicr form; but subsequent investigations have 
established, beyond a possibility of doubt, that 
the statements of Irenzeus, quoted above, give the 
true state of the case. It is possible to reeonstruct, 
almost in its entirety, from the quotations of 
Tertullian and others, the form of Marcion’s 
Gospel. This has been done most recently by Zahn 
(Geschichte des Kanons, i. 674 ff., ii. 409 11). Omnit- 
ting all the first three chapters exeept the chrono- 
logical data in 31, Mareion begins with 4, and, 
except for one or two small omissions, 6.9. 7°°*, 
oes on to 1173, Then, 11**8" (the reference to 
onah), 1149! (ref. to OT history), 13% (the 
massaere of the Galilweans), 137° 154-* (prodigal 
son), 175-29 18%!-34 (announeement of the Passion), 
19-45 (triumphal entry), 305-15. (wicked husband- 
men), 20% % (refs, to ΟἿ), 9114. 18 21 22 9916-18. 28-30. 
85:38. 49-51 9447-63 ore all omitted. It is to be noticed 
that Mareion’s Gospel differs from that of St. 
Luke almost entirely by omission, and that many 
of the omissions are sufliciently explained by 
Mareion’s dogmatic views. Such minor changes 
as ‘all the righteous’ for ‘Abraham and Isaac and 
Jaeob and all the prophets’ (1958) are also ex- 
plicable in the same way. The omissions amount 
in all to some 309 verses. Another point to notice 
is that St. Luke’s Gospel and Marcion’s agree so 
elosely that not only has Marcion preserved almost 
all the seetions peculiar to St. Lule, but he has 
kept the same order. In settling the question 
which of the two documents was prior, the question 
of style is decisive. This has been carefully 
worked out by Sanday (Gospels in the Second 
Century, ch. vill.), and he comes to the conclusion 
that there is a unity of style, both in regard to 
words and syntax, so that ‘ the verified peculiarities 
of St. Luke’s style are found in the portions 
omitted by Marcion in a proportion of more than 
one to each verse’ ({.6. p. 229). 

But while there can be no doubt that Marcion’s 
work is only an abridgment of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
made with a doetrinal objeet, the text preserved 
in it often contains readings of great interest, 
which cannot be regarded as arbitrary changes, for 
they are supported by other early authorities. 
The assertions of Epiphanius (Her. xlii.) and 
Tertullian, that Marcion altered the text of his 
authorities to suit his views, must be qualified by 
the fact that, in many of the instances inentioned, 
Marcion’s reading finds other support, and repre- 
sents {according to Blass) one of the two early 
recensions of St. Luke’s Gospel (see above), though 
not always ‘in its pure form.’ Blass, in_ his 
edition of St. Luke (see p. xl ff.) has collected to- 
gether the passages where Marcion departs from D 
and other authorities. 
ings they contain, the fragments of Marcion may 
have an importance; but they throw no suspicion 
on the integrity of St. Luke’s Gospel, from which 
they are extracted. 

8 ST. {1 Ὲ}᾿ 5 STYLE.—The verdict of Jerome 
(Miene, Pat. Lat. xxiv. 100)in regard to St. Luke’s 
style is sermo eomptior est et, secularenr redolet 
eloguentiam, and Ikenan (Les Lvangiles, ch. xiii.) 
says of it that St. Luke’s ‘is the most literary of 
the Gospels.’ ‘The opening verses, 1*“*, arrest our 
attention at once on account of their classieal 
character, and offer 8, strong contrast to the verses 
which follow, which are marked by a number 
of Hebraisms. This eombination of characteristics 
is traceable in varying degrees throughout the 


On the ground of the read- 


alluded to above (see p. 168). 
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that St. Luke ‘has in places allowed his style to 
be Hebraistic because he felt that such a style was 
appropriate to the subject-matter.’ It will be 
necessary to say something as to St. Luke’s char- 
acteristics of style in regard to vocabulary and 
syntax, and then to notiee some points eonneeted 
with the Hebraistic usages. 

(a) An examination of St. Luke’s voeabulary 
shows that he uses a very large number of words 
not found in any other NT writer. Sir John 
Hawkins* (de. p. 162ff.) gives the number of 
words peculiar to the Gospel as 261, which number 
is increased by 471 if we add words used only in 
the Gospel and the Acts. If we further analyze 
the character of these peculiar words, we find that 
not quite three-fourths of them occur in the LXX, 
St. Luke showing himself more familiar with the 
vocabulary of the LXX than St. Matthew or St. 
Mark. Out of the same total of peculiar words 38 
are marked as non-classical, i.e. ‘not occurring in 
Greek writers earlier than the Christian era’; the 
proportion of non-classical words is therefore about 
one-seventh, which is the same as that in St. 
Matthew, and very much smaller than that in St. 
Mark. But these fgures do not adequately repre- 
sent the elassical colouring of St. Luke’s style, 
whicli may be illustrated in almost every narrative 
which he has in eommon with St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, by his rejeetion of a non-classical word or ex- 
pression in favour of one which is classieal. Thus, 
to take a few illustrations, κατακείμενοι ἦσαν (559) 15 
preferred to the συνανέκειντο of Mt 9! and Mk 2”; 
twice (453 857) a more classical expression is adopted 
for St. Mark’s expression ἄνθρωπος ἐν πνεύματι 
ἀκαθάρτῳ ; St. Luke avoids (with St. Matthew) the 
unclassieal word κράββατος (Mk 2"); παραλελυμ- 
μένος 18 preferred to παραλυτικόςς Other instances 
will be found in Plummer (é.2. p. 11) or Zahn (é.c, 
ii, 419). <A very striking, because obviously un- 
premeditated, illustration of the classical charaeter 
of St. Luke’s vocabulary will be found by examin- 
ing in a concordance the distribution of the use of 
re in the books of the NT. Besides the greater 
purity in choiee of words, as compared with those 
used by St. Matthew and St. Mark, another char- 
aeteristie of St. Luke’s vocabulary is his use of 
medical terms. This point has been carefully 
examined by Hobart (The Medieal Language of 
St. Luke, London, 1882), who has made a long list 
of words whieh in the NT oecur ehiefly or solely in 
St. Luke, and are also found in Greek medieal 
writers. Plummer ({.6. p. lxiv) pomts out that a 
very large proportion of these words oceur in the 
LAX, and may have come to St. Luke through 
that channel, while he allows a large residuum, 
which, taken together, point to a familiarity with 
medical terms which would be natural in ‘the 
beloved physician.’ As illustrations may be quoted 
συνεχομένη πυρετῷ μεγαλῷ, 458, ἡμιθανής, 10°; ἔστη ἢ 
ῥύσις τοῦ αἵματος, 85) ; κραιπάλη, 5153, Another point 
in regard to St. Luke’s vocabulary is the amount 
common to him and St. Paul, which has been 
The last character- 
istie which need here be noticed is St. Luke’s 
fondness for compound words, 6.0. προσαναβαίνειν, 
ἐπεισέρχεσθαι, ete. 

(6) In regard to St. Luke’s syntax, a number of 
usages recur so frequently that they may be 
regarded as charaeteristic. Thus πρός with the 
accusative is preferred to the simple dative after 
verbs of saying. This construction occurs 151 
times in the Gospel and Acts, and 25 times in the 
rest of the NT. Another noteworthy usage is that 
of γίνομαι followed by καί, a finite verb, or an 
infinitive; these are almost confined to St. Luke, 
in whose writings they are found more than 50 


* Plummer (1.6. p. 111}, following Thayer's Lexicon, p. 703. 


Gospel, but it seems a little fanciful to suggest | gives the number rather differently. 
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times. His use of the optative, a mood com- 
paratively rare in the NT, is also remarkable. In 
regard to conjunctions, his fondness for re, especi- 
ally in Ac, has been already noticed; he shares 
with St. Paul a fondness for the expression δὲ καί. 
These may be taken as illustrations of points in 
St. Luke’s syntax. Complete lists will be found 
in Plummer’s Commentary, whieh is particularly 
good and full on tle linguistie side, and in the 
work of Sir John Hawkins already quoted, as well 
as in the older books of Gersdorf, Vogel, and 
Holtzmann, 

(ec) The Hebraisms have attracted especial atten- 
tion in St. Luke because of the purity of his own 
style. Their distribution is not altogether ex- 
plained by saying that St. Luke has preserved 
them as lhe found them in his sources, for if they 
had offended his ear he would no doubt have 
removed them, with the same freedom which he 
has shown generally in regard to the use of his 
authorities. Itis pointed out by Zahn (/.c. ii. 400) 
that these Hebraistic turns of expression are used 
in the editorial links between the narratives, and 
in these places must be due to St. Luke himself. 
This is especially true of the expression καὶ ἐγένετο 
kal... or ἐγένετο δέ, This seems to indicate that, 
though St. Luke, no doubt, did preserve the 
Aramaic expressions of his sources, or may even 
(as in the first two chapters) have directly imitated 
. the style of the LXX, yet his Hebraisms are in the 
main to be attributed to the fact that he was 
thoroughly imbued with the style of the LXX, 
and not only (as we have already seen) with its 
vocabulary. Whatever the cause, the number of 
Hebraistie usages is very large in St. Luke, and 
they are seattered over the whole Gospel. Besides 
the uses of γίνομαι, already mentioned, we may 
notice his periphrastic use of the participle, his 
use of ἐδού and καὶ ἰδού, such genitives as ὁ κριτὴς 
τῆς ἀδικίας (18%), or ὁ οἰκονόμος τῆς ἀδικίας (165), and 
circumlocutions by means of words like πρόσωπον, 
χείρ, στόμα, etc., asin the expression πρὸ προσώπου 
(‘727 952), 

9, St. Lukr’s PREFACE.—This is so unique in 
eharacter as to elaim separate special notice. 
Lagarde, in his Psalteriwm tuxta Hebrwos Hier- 
ony, tried to show that St. Luke’s is modelled 
on that of Dhioscorides in his Materia Medica. 
There does not seem, however, to be much more 
resemblance than would be natural in two eases 
where the writers were referring to the work of 
their predecessors in the same field, and therefore 
used a number of similar words. The dedication, 
though unique in form, as far as the NT is eon- 
cerned, is in itself only an instance, as Zalin tells 
us, of a eustom which prevailed widely at that 
time among Greeks and Komans. 

What is of more importanee for usis the evidence 
afforded by the preface in regard to the early 
nairatives of our Lord’s life, in reference to St. 
Luke’s use of Ins materials, and other similar 
questions. The exact meaning of each of the 
more important words has been closely investigated, 
as well as the inferenees which may be drawn 
from them. This has been done most recently by 
Blass in his Philology of the Gospels. The follow- 
ing points deserve attention: (1) Many had before 
St. Luke attempted to ‘restore from memory’ 
(Blass) a continuous narrative, not necessarily 
written (διήγησις, see Liddell and Scott). The word 
ἐπεχείρησαν does not necessarily imply (as Origen) 
an unfavourable eritieism of these ‘attempts,’ and 
in the καὶ ἐμοί of v.2 St. Luke puts himself on the 
same footing as these predecessors. (2) These 
accounts were all second-hand, and handed down 
orally (so Zalin argues from παρέδοσαν), but based 
on the evidence of those who had been eye-witnesses 


from the beginning (¢.e. of our Lord’s publie! 


ministry). Are we precluded by these words from 
supposing that amongst the διηγήσεις of v.1 was 
any apostolic narrative? (3) St. Luke, inasmuch 
as he had at some earlier date carefully investi- 
gated all the faets to the very beginning (ἄνωθεν 
perhaps goes further back than ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς), ventures 
to write, and that (4) καθεξῆς, 1.6. either a continuous 
narrative in contrast with a number of narratives 
of separate events, or ἃ complete account in con- 
trast with accounts marked by omissions. The 
word does not necessarily, or probably, imply an 
order of time. (5) St. Luke’s purpose in writing 
was to supply Theophilus, as yet, perhaps, not a 
Christian, with a eonvineing aceount of the things 
in whieh he had been instrueted. 

The exact meaning of almost every word has 
been pressed in one direction or another, and corre- 
spondingly divergent inferences have been made. 

10. PURPOSE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOs- 
PEL.—The primary purpose of the Gospel (as well 
as of the Acts) is stated in the preface, namely, 
that Theophilus may have full knowledge in re- 
gard to the truth of the accounts given to him in 
the teaching which had been imparted orally—wva 
ἐπιγνῷς περὶ ὧν κατηχήθης λόγων τὴν ἀσφάλειαν. What 
was intended for a single person was adapted for 
others in similar eireumstances, and so St. Luke 
may have sent out the Gospel in a second form (as 
Blass holds), though it has been said above that 
this is unhkely, and not required by the facts of 
the ease, so far as tle Gospel is concerned. The 
principle of arrangement is also stated in the 
preface, in the word καθεξῆς, but the interpretation 
to be put upon the word is doubtful, and has to 
be gathered from the Gospel itself. 

(a) Purpose.— The first pomt which may be 
regarded as significant of St. Luke’s purpose is the 
way in which the faets are definitely brought into 
connexion with secular history. He alone among 
the NT writers mentions a Roman emperor by 
name (2! 51, Ac 11% 18°), and in Ac other Roman 
officials, whose names would fix the dates, to some 
extent at any rate. Another point which would 
help to carry conviction (Zahn, ἐ.6. ii, 375, 391) is 
the relatively large number of personal names, not 
only of prominent actors, but also of those of 
secondary importance (e.g. 2? 31? 749 85. 19! 2418), 
Again, it is a noteworthy characteristic of St. 
Luke that, while St. Matthew seems to collect our 
Lord’s teaching together, he keeps the sayings in 
what must have been their original setting, and 
emphasizes the eireumstanees whieh called them 
forth. This may best be illustrated from the way 
in whieh the Sermon on the Mount in St. Matthew 
is scattered over St. Luke’s Gospel. This greater 
definiteness of circumstance could not fail to im- 
press Theophilus, and from the point of view of 
eonviction is more important than definiteness of 
plaee or time, which St. Luke, in the Gospel, as 
in the Acts, often eannot give. In these ways 
Theophilus would see the work of ‘the eritie who 
has had diligent inquiry made in regard to the 
external facts of the history, and the historian who 
makes every effort to bring his figures out of the 
gloom of vague tradition into the clear light 
of reality.’ Another point which St. Luke em- 
phasizes 15 the impression which our Lord’s teach- 
ing and acts made on those who were present; and 
just as St. John, in order to instil ‘the belief that 
Jesus was the Christ the Son of God,’ is careful 
to record the impression made by our Lord’s work, 
so St. Luke lays stress on the way in which our 
Lord’s hearers were affected (e.g. 415 9% 18:5 19° 
etc.), where these points are not mentioned by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. Again, there can be no 
doubt that St. Luke, all through the Gospel, has 
in mind the points on which a Gentile reader would 
want further information or would feel greater or 
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storm, the events in Gadara are put much earlier 


less interest, or would be more or less impressed, 
and so we meet with explanations, we find teaching 
of special Jewish interest ignored or curtailed, and 
methods of argument such as appeal to the OT 
dropped. These are all illustrated in the next 
section of this article. 

We see, then, how the expressed purpose of the 
Gospel seems to be carried out as the narrative 
proceeds, and we may add that probably St. Luke 
endeavoured to make his work as complete as 
possible, and did not omit facts or sayings as 
irrelevant to his immediate object of convincing 
Theophilus. 

Other objects have been assigned to St. Luke 
of a polemical or conciliatory character, but the 
features of the Gospel referred to below show that 
it will be difficult to make a completely consistent 
theory on these hypotheses. 

(5) In considering St. Luke’s arrangement of his 
Gospel, we may suppose him to have followed in 
the main the sources which he used, unless he had 
any occasion to think these were incorrect, or 
unless his special purpose required him to deviate 
from them for the sake of clearness. And so we 
find that over large stretches of the narrative the 
order of events follows exactly that of St. Mark. 
(1) After the first two chapters comes the narra- 
tive of our Lord’s baptism and temptation. Here 
St. Luke’s independence of arrangement is seen in 
the way in which he finishes the history of John 
the Baptist before beginning the aceount of our 
Lord’s ministry. The most important deviation 
at this period of the narrative is to be found in the 
previous journey through Galilee, implied in the 
word ὑπέστρεψεν, 44, The next point to notice is 
the visit to Nazareth, 4°°°, In this account the 
reference to miracles at Capernaum (459) seems to 
indicate that it is inserted out of chronological 
order, unless we suppose these miracles to have 
happened on the circuit in Galilee just mentioned. 
In 4%! Capernaum is introduced as uf it had not 
been mentioned before, which supports what has 
just been said, (2) 49-6'%—St. Luke’s order follows 
St. Mark’s (17-3) exactly, save for the section 
51-11 which records the call of the disciples and the 
miraculous draught of fishes. But there are marks 
of independence: thus St. Luke assigns no time 
or place to the healing of the paralytic (5178). 
unless the connexion with the call of Leyi (55) 
fixes it. St. Mark and St. Matthew definitely fix 
it at Capernaum. Again, the two cases which 
touch Sabbath observance (6! and 6°) St. Luke 
assigns definitely to two different Sabbaths, St. 
Mark apparently to the same. (3) 6°°-8%—the 
record seems to agree generally with St. Matthew. 
Thus in both the discourse on the Mount (or Plain), 
6° is followed by, and in both definitely con- 
nected with, the healing of the centurion’s servant 
(omitted by St. Mark). St. Luke adds tle meident 
at Nain on the next day (?; var. dee. 7"), and then 
in both St. Luke and St. Matthew the message of 
John the Baptist follows, but with no reference as 
to time. The incident at the house of Simon the 


Pharisee follows (7556), but with no note of time. | 
The section closes (51:3) with a circuit of Galilee, | 


ἐν τῷ καθεξῆς. (4) 8.91. 50. Luke and St. Mark 
(4-6) agree, but St. Luke leaves out Mk 3%, 
and inserts later Mik 3*°%°, Here St. Matthew 


seems to support St. Luke’s order. As to Mk 351-85. 


the visit of our Lord’s mother, St. Matthew and 
St. Luke put it on the same day as the parable of 
the Sower, but St. Matthew records it before, St. 
Luke after, the parable. They all agree im insert- 
ing here the parable of the Sower, but St. Matthew 
records the ‘other parables’ and the private 
explanation to His disciples, which are only 
mentioned in St. Mark (49.838), The narratives 
here diverge, because the crossing of the lake, the 


in St. Matthew (815+), in connexion perhaps with 
the frst visit to Capernaum. St. Mark, however, 
connects these definitely (4°°) with the parable, 
while St. Luke, perhaps having St. Mark and also 
the order of St. Matthew before him, records this 
in the same place as St. Mark, but (8535) with a 
vague reference to ‘one of the days.’ It is possible 
that St. Luke has acted in exactly the same way 
with regard to the events which follow in St. 
Matthew (the healing of the paralytic, the eall of 
Levi, the discourse on fasting, Mt 9!1") after the 
return from Gadara, but are in St. Luke and St. 
Mark given earlier. Here, again (5!"), St. Luke 
avoids the need of reconciling the accounts by 
taking refuge in the phrase ‘on one of the days.’ 
The narratives then proceed together (but St. 
Matthew 8" definitely adheres to his order, for he 
connects what follows with the call of Levi), but 
St. Matthew adds to the healing of Jairus’ daughter 
and of the woman with the issue of blood two 
miracles, 9°7*4, which he assigns to tlie same day. 
Then follows a departure from Capernaum (Mk 61-) 
to Nazareth, and a circular journey through Gali- 
lee mentioned by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
though the reason for it is to be found in the 
miracle recorded only by St. Matthew (933) requir- 
ing his withdrawal. In this connexion (though 
St. Luke does not state the time) occurs the mission 
of the Twelve, followed by Herod’s comments on 
the result of that mission. St. Luke omits the 
account of John’s death (which St. Matthew and 
St. Mark here insert), With the withdrawal to 
Bethsaida (which St. Matthew attributes to the 
news of John the Baptist’s death) and the feeding 
of the five thousand this section closes (01), (5) 
Here St. Matthew and St. Mark give in general 
agreement a long section (Mt 14°-16", Mk 6-8”), 
narrating a return to Gennesaret, a visit to Phen- 
icia, a return through Decapolis to the Sea of 
Galilee, the feeding of the four thousand, a crossing 
by ship and back, and (Mk only) a visit to DBeth- 
saida. Ald this is practically omitted by St. Luke, 
except for one or two sayings which lie records in 
another connexion. (6) At 9!%°° the three narra- 
tives proceed together in recording, exactly in the 
sanie order, the confession of St. Peter (the scene 
of which St. Luke does not mention), the announce- 
ment of the Passion, the Transfiguration, the 
lunatic boy, another announcement of His death, 
and the dispute as to who should be greatest (the 
scene of which St. Luke again does not mention). 
With this St. Matthew and St. Mark connect a 
discussion as to offences which St. Luke puts much 
later, and distributes (17+? 14% 15%”), (7) The 
section beginning with 9°! is independent of the 
other accounts, as far as 184, Al} the narratives 
(Mt 194, Mix 101, Lk 9°) agree in making our Lord 
leave Galilee at this stage, and St. Matthew and 
St. Mark add ‘for Perea.’ St. Luke mentions a 
journeying to Jerusalem several times during the 
section, 6.5. 9° 137-23 1741, and St. John (7? 10” 
117. 5+) tells us of visits to Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood and withdrawals ayain; and so some, ¢.g 
Wieseler and Ellicott, have supposed that St. Luke 
here gives us the narrative of three definite jour- 
neys to Jerusalem, But St. Luke in this section 
impresses upon us so often his uncertainty as to 
time and place, that a chronological sequence seems 
out of the question; and in certain chapters it is 
obvious that the subject of prayer, or riches, or 
something similar, is the link which holds the 
narrative together. The proposal of Mr. Haleombe 
(The Displaced Section of st. Luke, Cambridge, 
1886) to remove bodily a small part of this section, 
namely 1144-13", and to insert it after 8, involves 
an impossible act of violence to textual evidence 
with avery slight improvement from the point of 
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view of harmonizing the narratives. (8) At 1718 
the narratives unite again, and go on to the end 
of 18%; but St. Matthew and St. Mark are inde- 
pendent in details, and St. Luke adds the incident 
of Zacchzeus, and the parable of the Pounds (191-8), 
(9) At 19" the account of the triumphal entry 
begins, and from here on to the end of the Gospel 
the question of arrangement does not need to be 
considered, though even in the events of the last 
week we may notice (e.g. 20') the same indefinite- 
ness as to time, and resort to summaries (6.0. 19%” 
21°7), The main facts recorded are the same in all, 
though there are, of course, additions and omissions 
in St. Luke’s account as in the others. Blass 
(Philology of the Gospels) and Reuss assume that 
a different source has been used here also, and 
certainly St. Luke is independent of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark in the form in which he gives the 
eschatological discourses. The general order of 
events is, however, the same, as must necessarily 
have been the case. Here and there St. Luke 
seems to have intentionally put together events 
separate in time and place. Thus St. Peter’s 
denials are placed together in order ‘ to add force 
to the episode’ (Lightfoot), and in the account of 
the appearances after the resurrection St. Luke 
seems to have summarized and put them all on 
the day of the resurrection, though he cannot 
from his acquaintance with St. Paul have been 
ignorant of the events of 1 Co 15%”, 

We have seen that in the main St. Luke follows 
the order of the framework found in St. Mark. 

Are we in a position now to say, looking back over 
the Gospel, what St. Luke meant when he purposed 
to write καθεξῆς Ὁ Various theories as to St. Luke’s 
primate of arrangement have been put forward. 
Iummer (/.c. p, xxxviff.) says, ‘we may assert 
with some confidence that Luke generally aims at 
chronological order.’ Weiss (ἴ,6. p. 301) says the 
evangelist ‘has attempted to divide Jesus’ public 
ministry into work in Galilee, outside Galilee, and 
in Jerusalem.’ Another aspect is represented by 
Godet and Westcott. The former (Biblical Studies, 
p. 43) regards the Gospel as giving an account of 
the ‘organic growth of the person and of the 
work,’ and Westcott (Introd. to the Study of the 
Gospels, ch. vii. note G) gives an elaborate analysis 
based on a general development of ideas such as 
‘marks of the future Church,’ ‘the universal 
Church,’ ete. Zahn (é.c. ii. 366) thinks that ‘the 
chronological exactness is not a clearly marked 
principle in the representation,’ but that, ‘in econ- 
trast with the disconnected narratives of single 
incidents,’ St. Luke’s object is to give Theophilus 
‘a continuous representation of the history, in 
which the earlier prepares the way for the later, 
and makes it intelligible.’ 

11. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL.—These 
must depend in this, as in any other work, partly 
on the nature and extent of the sources to which 
the writer alludes in his preface and the use he 
makes of them, partly on his consideration of 
the readers for whom the Gospel was intended, 
partly on his own personality. It is not always 
easy to say to which of these causes the different 
characteristics are to be assigned: thus the selec- 
tion of particular incidents may be due to the 
personal interest of St. Luke, or to considera- 
tion for the readers he wished to interest, or it 
may be explained by the fact of his finding them 
in the sources he used. The following are among 
the most important characteristics which have 
attracted attention in the Gospel. Some of them 
have been alluded to already. 

That St. Luke wrote for Gentiles is clear. A 
number of technical terms are explained. Thus 
we find νομικός (780 10% ete.) instead of γραμματεύς, 
ἐπιστάτης Where the other evangelists have some 


other word (e.g. 84). Hebrew names are trans- 
lated: 6.0. Τολγοθά (2338) and Kavavaios (6%). The 
position of places, especially in Palestine, is often 
defined, e.g. 4%! 826 2351, Expressions which might 
be misunderstood by Gentile readers are modified 
or added to: thus (999) in the account of the Trans- 
heuration μετεμορφώθη (Mt, Mk) becomes éyévero.. . 
ἕτερον. The appeals to the OT are very few, and 
the quotations from it are found for the most 
part in the sayings of our Lord (e.g. 4* ὃ 77’ ete.), 
which are reproduced by St. Luke from his authori- 
ties, or are reminiscences of the LXX, with which, 
as we have secn, he was very familiar. There are 
only five references to prophecy, and of these only 
one (85) oceursin the narrative of St. Luke. Points 
in our Lord’s teaching which would have no in- 
terest for Gentile readers are altogether passed 
over or curtailed. Thus the teaching, in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as to the relation of the new to 
the old Law is omitted; so also is the denunciation 
of the Jews for observing the ‘tradition’ at the 
expense of the Law (Mt 15!, Mk 71); the rebuke 
of the scribes and Pharisees (Mt 291.) is very 
much shortened. The frequent allusions to tlie 
universality of the Gospel are to be explained by 
the same reference to Gentile readers. St. Luke 
alone quotes in full (35°) the prophecy of Is 40°— 
‘All flesh shall see the salvation of God’—a prophecy 
which all the evangelists connect with John the 
Baptist. Our Lord’s first recorded teaching (45:89) 
emphasizes the admission of Gentiles to privileges 
at the hands of Elijah and Elisha, while His last 
explanation of the Seriptures at Emmaus (2457) 
showed that ‘repentance and forgiveness of sins 
were to be preached to all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.’ Between these limits a nunrber of 

assages and incidents might be quoted to estab- 
fish this characteristic of the Gospel, eg. 107 
13” etc. In accordance with this, we find a 
‘marked antipathy to exclusiveness and intoler- 
ance’ (Plummer), and stress laid on those qualli- 
fications for entrance to the kingdom, which it is 
open to all without distinction of birth to attain. 
On the other hand, the Gospel ts not anti-Jewish, 
though the Jews are strongly condemned directly 
or indirectly, and that in parts of the Gospel 
peculiar to St. Luke, e.g. 1051. 55 16 ete. Jewish 
expressions are often kept in parables or teaching 
found only in St. Luke, and the regard for temple 
worship and observance of the law is not depreci- 
ated. All the rites of the law are fulfilled in our 
Lord’s case (271 ete.) : He is the ‘Son of David’ (18% 
ete.): The commands of the Jewish law are to be 
observed (51 17 etc.), and are of lasting importance 
(167° 1829 ete.). In all these and similar cases St. 
Luke may have been preserving only the language 
of his sources, but, if his purpose had been to 
depreciate Judaism, he would no doubt have acted 
as Marecion did towards the allusions to the OT 
which he found in St. Luke’s Gospel, and removed 
them. 

In regard to the way in which he uses his sources, 
it has been suggested that St. Luke ‘avoids dupli- 
cates on principle’ (Weiss, Introduction, Eng. tr. 
ii. 300), and thus gives no account of the cursing of 
the barren fig tree (Mk 11%, Mt 2118) because he 
has already narrated a similar event in 13%, does 
not mention the anointing of Mk 14%, Mt 268 
because of the narrative of 7%, and soon. But 
this supposed characteristic of ‘Sparsamkeit’ (as 
Storr calls it), which may be illustrated by many 
other omissions of St. Luke (such as the passing 
over of the miracle of the 4000), has to be 
taken in connexion with the numerous cases 
where St. Luke does not show. this ania 
Thus we have a twofold dispute as to who should 
be the greatest 9.5 224; in regard to the miracles 
and parables we find similar cases of repetition ; 
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and the so-called ‘ doublets’ (¢.g.8'®= 11° 5 14" = 181) 
show that not only in the narratives, but in our 
Lord’s words, the same characteristic of repetition is 
found. Other instances may be found in Plummer, 
ic. p. xxviii, and Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, pp. 
64 ff. Another characteristic of the Gospel is ὦ 
vagueness as to time and place, even in cases where 
the other narratives are more definite. This vague- 
ness may be illustrated from ὅ13.}7 etc., is perhaps 
most marked in the section 9°\#-, and extends even 
to the account of the passion, e.g. 20!. On the other 
hand, it must benoted that St. Luke very frequently 
connects sayings of our Lord with the occasion which 
called them forth, which in the other Gospels are 
collected together with no such reference, as for 
instance in the Sermon on the Mount, ¢.g. 12% 
1457, Mention has already been made of the 
stress St. Luke lays on the effeet of our Lord’s 
words, of his preference for more literary Greek, 
of his fondness for medical expressions, of his elose 
connexion in thought, and often in language, with 
St. Paul. 

In the account of Jesus’ life and teaching the 
symbol of the ox (with which this Gospel is almost 
universally associated)may perhaps, asthe sacrificial 
animal,representSt. Luke’s Gospelas especially that 
which emphasizes our Lord’s ‘gentleness’ to the sin- 
ner and the outcast. This may be illustrated from 
the parables peculiar to St. Luke, e.g. the Prodigal 
Son; or from such incidents as that of the sinner 
in the house of Simon (7**), or that of the peni- 
tent robber (28398.), Most marked, again, are the 
repeated references to prayer, both in the narrative 
of our Lord’s life—in which he records many in- 
stances of our Lord praying which are not found 
in the other narratives (¢.g. 371 5° 6? ete.)—and 
also in parables which he alone records (e.g. 11° 
18!-4), Again, it is noticeable how much of the 
teaching preserved for us only by St. Luke deals 
with the wse of riches. This is to be regarded 
rather ag proclaiming him as the ‘ Evangelist of 
Philanthropy’ (Herder), than as proving that St. 
Luke made use of an Ebionitic source. This char- 
acteristic appears in much of our Lord’s teaching 
as recorded by St. Luke, as well as in a large 
number of the parables peculiar to him, 6.0. those 
of Dives and Lazarus, the Rich Fool, the Unjust 
Steward. It may have had a special appropriate- 
ness for a rich man like Theophilus (Zahn, @.c. 11. 
379), or may have been the outcome of St. Luke’s 
‘creat sympathy with the suffering poor, and a 
great horror of the temptations which beset all the 
rich.’ It does not (as Weiss, Jntrod., Eng. tr. ii. 
309) ‘rest on the idea that wealth is pernicious in 
itself and poverty salutary in itself.” There is no 
sufficient evidence of St. Luke’s use of an Hbionitie 
source or sympathy with Hbionitism, for many of 
the expressions on which this theory is based are 
found in the other Gospels; and the latter con- 
tain many things not found in St. Luke which 
have as good a claim to be regarded as Ebionitic : 
thus they (Mt 15%, Mk 4.5), and they alone, speak 
of ‘the deceitfulness of riches,’ where St. Luke 
simply says ‘riches.’ ‘There is no evidence that 
the protest against worldliness is due to some 
particular source from which he drew and from 
which the others did not draw’ (Plummer). 

For a discussion of many dilliculties connected 
with special points in St. Luke, such as the Gene- 
alocy, Census, etc., readers are referred to the 
articles GENEALOGY OF JESUS CIIRIST, JESUS 
CHRIST, vol. i. p. 645f., and Quikrnius. The 
present article has aimed at dealing with the main 
headings of the general topics connected with the 
Gospel, and giving sufficient illustrations to explain 
the allusions. ‘The literature civen below will 
seals students to follow out the points more in 

etail. 


LITERATURE.—Besides general books of Introduction to the 
New Testament, and works on the Canon, the following may be 
mentioned ; (44) Commentaries.—A list of these, complete for 
all practical purposes, may be found in Plummer’s yolume on 
the Gospel in the International Critical Commentary. This 
may itself be recommended as the best English Commentary, 
especially on the linguistic side, in regard to which it is very 
full and scholarly. Besides these, reference may be made to 
Schanz, Ὑ en greg des heiligen Lucas , Godet, Comnien- 
taire sur ULivangie de St. Lue; Knabenbauer (in the Cursus 
Scripture Saerw); Meyer, Aritisch-exegetischer Kommentar 
(last edition of St. Luke by B, and J. Weiss). 

(8) St. Luke and Josephus.—Clemen, Die Chronologie der 
Paul. Briefe, p. 66 ff., discusses the literature of the question, 
ete.; see also Zahn, Hind. 11. 394,414. A connexion between 
St. Luke and Josephus is maintained by Krenkel (Josephus 
und Lucas), Keim (Aus dem Urchristenthum), and others, and 
is denied by Nésgen (SK, 1879), Belser (Z'heol. Quartalschrift, 
1895, 1896), ete. 

(C) St. Luke’s Style. — Besides grammars of the NT, like 
Winer, Schmiedel, and Blass, books on NT writers like that of 
Simcox, and lexicons like that of Thayer (in which a list of 
words peculiar to St. Luke is given), may be mentioned especi- 
aily Plummer, Holtzmann, Gersdorf (Beitrége zur Sprach- 
characteristik, etc.), Vogel (Zur Characteristik des Lucas nach 
Sprache und Stil). 

(DP) St. Luke and Marcion.—The most recent discussion ὁ 
Marcion’s Gospel is in Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, i. 680 ff., ii. 
411ff.; see also Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, ch. 
viii. ; Westeott, The Canon, Ὁ. 314 ff. 

(FE) The Text of St. Luke’s Gospel, with reference to the 
readings in the later chapters, has been examined by Graefe in 
articles in SK, 1888, 1896, 1898, The theory of a double edition 
ig stated by Blass in his edition of St. Luke’s Gospel, and also in 
his Philology of the Gospeés. 

Amongst other more recent literature of importance for the 
study of points connected with St. Luke may also be included 
Hawkins, Hore Syneptice ; Resch, Das Kindheits-evangelium 
nach Lucas und BMatthius (‘Texte und Untersuchungen,’ x. 
δ); and Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem 2? 

Lu. J. M. Bev. 

LUNATICK.—The Greek vb. σεληνιάξομαι (from 
σελήνη, tle moon) occurs in Mt 45) 17% and nowhere 
else in class. or bibl. Greek. Its lit. meaning is 
‘to be moonstruck’; the Vulg. has Junaticus and 
(1715) lunaticus est, and Wye. followed with ‘is 
lunatik.’ The other versions chose the same 
expression (except Tindale’s ‘is franticke’ in 1715), " 
which also means literally ‘is moonstruck.’ RV 
prefers ‘is epileptic,’ for which it is taken to task 
by Beckett (Kevised NT, p. 99). See MEDICINE. 

J. TASTINGS, 

LUST (Anglo-Sax. Just=Ger. Lust, ‘pleasure,’ 
‘delight’) is now restricted to sexual desire, and that 
special meaning is found also in AV. But the word 
has a wider application in most passages, and signi- 
fies any gross appetite. Thus Ex 15% ‘The enemy 
said, lwill pursue... my lust shall be satisfied upon 
them ’ (73, lit. ‘my soul,’ Amer. RV ‘my desire’) ; 
Ps 7818 And they tempted God in their heart by ask- 
ing meat for their lust’ (0¥222) ; 78° ‘They were not 
estranged from their lust’ (amyad); 8113 ‘So I gave 
them up unto their own hearts’ lust’ (025 nmivwaz). 
These are all the examples of the subst.in OT. In 
NT the word most frequently tr. ‘lust’ is ἐπιθυμία, 
‘strong desire’ of any kind, the special kind being 
sometimes designated by an adj., ‘worldly’ Tit 2”, 
‘fleshly’1P2". In 1 Th 4° we have the still more 
general word πάθος : in Ro 157 ὄρεξις, a strong word, 
but capable of a good or a bad sense; and inJa 41: 
ἡδονή, in itself no more than ‘ pleasure.’ 

In his Com. on 2 P 14, Thomas Adams says, ‘Lust, 
concupiscence in itself, as it is a faculty of the 
soul, and gift of God, is not sin; but may be the 
hand of virtue, or the instrument whereby she 
works. Keep her at home, and set her on work, 
to light the candle, and sweep the house; let her 
be under the correction of grace, and she may 
prove a chaste virgin, fit to meet the Bridegroom 
at his coming. Lust is in itself as they write of 
the planet Mercury in the horoscope of man’s 
nativity; if it be joined with a good planet it 
makes it better; if with a bad one, it makes it 
worse. There is a lusting of the Spirit; for “ the 
Spirit lusteth against the flesh,” Gal 5”. But it 


* Sir John Cheke, however (1550), in his preference for Saxon 


| words, chose ‘is moond.’ 
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is most commonly taken in the worse sense.’ And 
he proceeds to say that, taken in the worse sense, 
it may be either ‘a particular eficct of that grand 
beldam concupiscence,’ 7.¢. uncleanness; or stand 
‘for the whole general corruption of our nature, 
prone to all sin.® And on the same verse he 
comments; ‘Ambrose saith of Samson, he could 
choke a lion, not his lust. Another of Hercules— 
Lenam non potuit, potuit superare leanam 5 
Quem fera non valuit vincere, vicit era, 
He found the lioness weaker than his lust, and 
no beast so savage as his harlot.’ Whittingham’s 
New Test. of 1557 1s distinguished from all other 
versions by translating Jn 115 ‘Which are borne 
not of bloud, nor of the lust of the fleshe, nor 
of the lust of man, but of God.’ The word is no 
doubt used in the indifferent sense of desire. Cf. 
Tindale’s renderings of Gn 3! ‘And thy lustes 
shall pertayne unto thy husbond, and he shall rule 
the’; 19° ‘ Bringe them out unto us that we may 
do oure lust with them’; 27% ‘Yf Iacob take a 
wife of the doughters of Heth, soch one as these 
are, or of the doughters of the lande, what lust 
shuld I have to lyve.’ But the difference between 
the old and the new use of the word is more clearly 
seen in his tr. of Nu 148 “ὙΠ the Lorde have lust 
to us, he will bring us in to this londe’; or of 
He 10° ‘In sacrifices and synneofferynges thou 
hast no lust’; or in Coverdale’s tr. of Is 53° 
‘When we loke ape him, there shal be no 
fayrnesse: we shal have no lust unto him.’ 
Again, in his ‘ Parable of the Wicked Mammon’ 
(iorks, i. 115) Tindale translates Mt 5° ‘ Blessed 
are they which hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness’ sake (that is, to fulfil the law), for their 
lust shall be fulfilled’; and still more striking 
is the use in HLapositions, p. 168, ‘God hath no 
rod in his hand, nor looketh sour, but merrily, 
that it is a lust to behold his cheerful countenance.’ 
The verb to ‘lust’ or ‘lust after’ has the same 
meanings as the subst., to desire or crave in 
general, as 1 Co 10° ‘ Now these things were our 
examples, to the intent we should not lust after 
evil things (εἰς τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἐπιθυμητὰς κακῶν), 
as they also lusted’ (ἐπεθύμησαν) : passing into the 
special sense of sexual desire, in Mt 538 ‘ Whosoever 
looketh on ἃ woman to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart’ (πρὸς 
τὸ ἐπιθυμῆσαι αὐτὴν [avris]). Tindale has the verb in 
a distinctly bad sense in Dt 551 ‘Thou shalt not 
luste after thi neighbours wife,’ though not in 
the sense of sexual desire; it is more colourless 
in Mt 1713 ‘but have done unto him what soever 
they lusted’ (so most VSS until AV ‘listed,’ Gr. ὅσα 
ἠθέλησαν, Khem. ‘whatsoever they would’); and 
the better meaning is clearly seen in Tindale, 
HWorks, i. 103, ‘ For if we were of God we should 
cleave to God, and lust after the will of God.’ 
Cf. Archbp. Hamilton, Catechism, ‘The tabil’— 
‘That the special faith suld be loiftit and Iustit 
for mony excellent operations, quhilk it workis in 
Christen men and wemen’; and Rutherford, 
Letters, No. eexxvi. ‘What heaven can be there 
liker to hell, than to lust, and green, and dwine, 
and fall a swoon for Christ’s love, and to want it?’ 
Lusty, meaning stout and vigorous, is perhaps 
still in good use. It occurs in AV but once, Jg 3” 
‘all lusty, and all men of valour.’ Heb. γε is 
originally ‘fat,’ as AVm, and some take the 
meaning here to be ‘ wealthy,’ but AV is better.* 
a Ps 73? 103° [Pr. Bk.] and As You Like It, 11. iii, 
41--- 
* Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
* RV adds Is, 5910 ‘among them that are lusty we are as dead 
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LUSTRATION.—See PURIFICATION. 
LUTE.—See MUSIC. 


LUZ (nb ‘almond’ or ‘bone’; Οὐλαμμαύς Gn 281, 
Λοῦξα 35° ete. ; Sam. ano, Luzah Gn 9819 483).—4, 
An old Canaanite city, afterwards known as Bethel, 
Gn 28" 358 483, Jos 1815 (P or R), Jos 16? (E), Jg 1%. 
See art. BETHEL. 2 A place in ‘the land of the 
Hittites,’ founded by a man of Bethel, Jg 1°. The 
mention of the ancient name of Bethel in P is in 
accordance with the writer’s fondness for such 
archxological details; ef. Gn 237 35%, Jos 15°4 
214 (Kirlath-arba), Gn 35! 487 (Ephrath). The 
meaning of Luz is ‘ almond,’ Gn 9057, as in Arabic; 
hence in the Talmud the mystical characteristics 
of the almond are ascribed to Luz, see art. BETHEL, 
vol. i. p. 277 andn. Another meaning is ‘bone’ ; in 
particular, a bone of the spine. So in the Midrash 
Beresh, Rabba, § 28, fol. 810, ζῶ is the bone of the 
spine out of which man is to be re-fashioned in the 
world to come; similarly Afegora’, § 18, fol. 14b, Mid- 
rash Koheleth, fol. 24a. Levy, NHW25, s.v., takes 
this meaning as secondary, ‘a bone shaped like an 
almond’; but Lagarde (Bildung d. Nomina, p. 1571. 
n.) prefers ‘bone’ as the original meaning, and sup- 
poses that the place was called Laz from its resem- 
blanee to a backbone. Identifications have been 
suggested for the Luz in ‘the land of the Hittites,’ 
e.g. Lizan in Kurdistan (see Neubauer, Géogr. du 
Talmud, p. 394), and Shaizar ("πε τι τα νη, see 
refs. to Midrash above) in Cele-Syria on the 
Orontes (Lagarde, J.c.); but these identifications 
are very doubtful. The place must have been 
outside Israelite territory and in the north, some- 
where in Cole-Syria or the Lebanon. 

G. A. COOKE. 

LYCAONIA (Λυκαονία), the land of the Lycaones, 
was a large country in the centre and south of the 
great plateau of Asia Minor. It is almost entirely 
a, vast level plain, in the centre of which, like an 
island in the sea, the lofty Kara-Dagh has been 
thrown up by volcanic action. On the edge of 
Kara-Dagh are the remarkable ruins called Bin- 
Bir-Kilisse (Thousand and One Churches), prob- 
ably the site of the ancient Barata. The great 
Lycaonian plain is merged on the north and east 
in the plains of Galatia and Cappadocia; on the 
west and south it is limited by hills. The soil has 
little value except for pasturage; but the im- 
mense flocks which grazed on it were a source of 
revenue to king Amyntas (Strabo, p. 568), and are 
still a feature that strikes the travellers. Many 
of the wells supply a brackish water, unfit for 
human use, but said to have a good effect on the 
wool of sheep, which drink it freely. 

Lycaonia was bounded on the north by Galatia 
proper, on the west by Phrygia and Pisidia, on the 
south by the mountainous country that stretches 
back to the great ridge of Mount Taurus (a 
country generally summed up in earlier time as 
Cilicia Tracheia, of which Isauria was part, and 
in later time as Isauria in its wider acceptation), 
and on the east by Cappadocia. The exact 
boundaries varied at diflerent times. On the 
north a large district, which had originally been 
part of Lycaonia, was at some uncertain date (per- 
haps about B.C. 164, see GALATIA, vol. 11. p. 83; 
Stud, Bibl. iv. p. 46 ff.) transferred to Galatia as 
one of the twelve tetrarchies into which that state 
was divided (Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 95); this district 
contained fourteen cities, of which Iconium was 
politically the capital (though ethnographically 
and in the feeling of its inhabitants it was a 
Phrygian city).* The fact that Iconium was the 


* To the authorities quoted under Icoxtom add the words 


men,’ for AV ‘we are in desolate places as dead men.’ The | in Vita S. Artemti (ascribed to Joan. Damasc.), διελθὼν τοίνυν 


passage is difficult, perhaps corrupt. 
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last city of Phrygia towards Lycaonia (Xen. Anabd. 
i. 2. 19), and that the frontier must have been in 
the hill-ridge fringing the vale of Lystra on the 
north, gives a fixed point in earlier time; but 
politically and in the estimation of external 
nations Iconium regularly, and even Laodicea, 
Combusta, and sometimes T'yriaion, were reckoned 
to Lycaonia. The hilly country west of Iconium 
was addcd to Lyeaonia when it was constituted 
a province of the Empire in A.D. 372; but previ- 
ously that country was Pisidian. ‘Tle southern 
boundary ran through the hilly country between 
Lystra and Isaura (Zengibar Kalessi) and south of 
Laranda (Karaman). On the east the limit passed 
near the lake Ak Gél, west of Kybistra (Eregli), 
and touched Karadja Dagh, thus making Hyde 
(Kara Bunar, probably) the frontier city of 
Lycaonia towards Cappadocia on the east and the 
enlarged Galatia on the north.* 

Lycaonia was part of the great Seleucid Empire 
until B.c. 190. Thereafter it was assigned to the 
Pergamenian kingdom (Livy, xxxvil.); it was 50 
remote that there is little probability that the 
sovereignty could ever have been made a reality.t 
The northern part was probably seized by the 
Gauls. The southern part, after being probably 
disputed between native and Galatian chiefs, was 
given by Aquillius to Cappadocia in 129, temporarily 
overrun by Pontus in 74, and finally set free by 
Pompey’s victories over Mithridates. At the 
settlement of tle Kast by Pompey in 64, Lycaonia 
seems to have been divided into three parts: the 
north was added to Galatia (Ptol. v. 4,10); the south- 
east to Cappadocia, forming an eleventh strategia 
of that country ;¢ the west was attached to the 
Roman Empire, and administered by the governor 
of Cilicia. The Romans evidently retained a right 
of way through eastern Lycaonia, for the only 
practicable road for an army between Iconium the 
Lycaonian capital and Tarsus the Cilician metro- 
polis passed across 1t by Kybistra and the Cilician 
Gates; and Cicero’s movements during his governor- 
ship of Cilicia show that he could go back and 
forward at will, and yet that Kybistra was part of 
Cappadocia. 'Thus Cicero was brought into close 
and friendly relations with the Cappadocian royal 
family, which was practically dependent on Rome, 
and half subject to it. 

The eastern part of Lycaonia long continued 
subject, at least in name, to the weak Cappadocian 
rule ; but Antipater of Derbe, a friend of Cicero, 
profited by the troubles of the Civil Wars to make 
himself an independent chief; and Laranda also 
was perhaps subject to him (see DERBE). Antony 
gave the western part (certainly including Lystra 
and Ivonium)§ to king Polemon in B.C. 39; but in 
36 it was transferred to Amyntas, king of Pisidia, 
who also received all Galatia proper. Amyntas 
conquered also Derbe and Laranda, which then 
were Incorporated in the Roman Empire, when 
Amyntas’ kingdom was made into the province 
Galatia in B.C. 25. Roman soldiers from Laranda 
were serving in the seventh legion not long after 


Ἰκόνιον χωταιντήσας. The other thirteen cities of the Tetrarchy 
were Savatra or Soatra, and the towns on the west side of Lake 
Tatta, probably Laodicea and Lystra, but not Derbe (which was 
in the eleventh Strategia, attached to Cappadocia; see below 
and Strab. p. 569). 

. γᾶς in 


* Pliny, Wat. ΠΙΠἰβέ, v. 95, Ipsius Lycaonie . . 
conjinio Galati atque Cappadocie. 
{ Especially ag Pisidian Antioch was free (see ANTIOCTI). 


1 Sce Strabo, pp. 535, 537, 569; Ramsay, Ilistor. Geogr. of 


Asia Min. pp. 3286f., 310n., 369. It included Derbe (Strabo, 
p. 569), but certainly not Lystra. 

§ Lycaonia is not formally mentioned in this transaction ; but 
it is evidently summed up at this time under the general title 
of Cilicia, for Strabo, p. 568, mentions that Tconium was ruled 
by Polemon, while Poleinon’s kingdom is described simply as 
wipes τι Ἱκιλικίας by Appian, Bell. Civ. ν. 15, and it was owing to 
this connexion that Iconiumi is several times called a city of 
Cilicia (see Icon1um). 
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this (Corp. Inscr. Lat. ii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 
eastern Lycaonia was placed under Antiochus of 
Commagene along with most of Cilicia Tracheia, 
and acquired the name Lycaonia Antiochiana or 
(χώρα) Αντιοχιανή, Which is applied toit by Ptolemy, 
v. 6. 17, in a Latin inseription, Corpus, x. 8660, 
and probably in a Greek inscription.* In 41 
Claudius contirmed this arrangement. It is prob- 
able that Laranda was at this time reunited to 
eastern Lycaonia, for the policy of Antiochus (a 
far more active king than the Cappadocian 
monarchs) was carried out along lines of road 
radiating from Laranda;+ and his coins reading 
ATKAONEC were certainly struck at an important 
city, and Laranda is the only important Lyeaonian 
city that could be within his kingdom. Ptolemy, 
indeed, mentions even Derbe in Antiochiana; but 
the name Claudio-Derbe (like Claud-Ieconium) 
proves that it was in the province under Claudius 
(A.D. 41-54), and Ptolemy has probably fallen into 
error owing to the fact that Derbe had been 
originally attached to the eastern or Cappadocian 
half of Lycaonia at the settlement of Pompey 
in B.C. 64. 

Under Claudius and Nero, when St. Paul visited 
the churches of South Galatia, Lyeaonia ineluded 
the two parts, the Roman and the Antiochian. 
The former contained two cities, Lystra and Derbe, 
and a number of villages and small towns, chiefly 
towards the north-east, and it is correctly de- 
scribed (Ac 14°) as ‘the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra 
and Derbe, and the region round about’; in other 
words, the apostles, when driven out of Iconium, 
crossed the frontier of Phrygia into Roman Lyca- 
onia. Moreover, the regions of which the vast 
province Galatia was composed (see vol. ii. p. 87) 
were called χῶραι, ‘ Territories’; and, as we have 
seen, the part of Lycaonia not governed by the 
Romans was called the Antiochian Territory, or 
Lycaonia Antiochiana.t In distinction therefrom 
the Roman part would naturally be called by an 
adjective derived from the provincial name (for a 
country became part of the Roman Empire in 
virtue of being included in a province), te. it 
would be styled either the Galatic Territory (Ac 
1858) or Lycaonia Galatica, a name which does not 
occur, but is proved by the similar names Galatic 
Pontus (as distinguished from Polemoniac Pontus, 
ruled by king Polemon) and Galatic Phrygia (as 
distinguished from Asian Phrygia in the province 
Asia). In place of the bare title Avxaoviay τὴν 
Ταλατικήν, the more descriptive and complete 
appellation τὰς πόλεις τῆς Λυκαονίας, Λύστραν καὶ 
Δέρβην, καὶ τὴν περίχωρον is used in Ac 14°; and this 
is practically equivalent to τὴν Ταλατικὴν χώραν τῆς 
Λυκαονίας, ἔχουσαν ras πόλεις Λύστραν καὶ Δέρβην καὶ 
περικειμένας κώμας. In Ac 1614 this Territory is not 
formally named, but merely its two cities are men- 
tioned in succession. In Ac 18% the expression 
τὴν Lodarcxhy χώραν καὶ Φρυγίαν is explained by 
Asterius § (bishop of Amaseia in Pontus in A.D. 
401) as τὴν Λυκαονίαν καὶ τὰς τῆς Φρυγίας πόλεις. 

Both parts οἵ Lycaonia were included in the 
united province cf Cappadocia-Galatia under the 
Flavian emperors. When they were again divided 
about 106 by Trajan, it is probable that eastern 
Lyeaonia continued to be connected with Cappa- 
docia. But about A.D. 137 a new province was 
formed, commonly called the Triple Kiparchy, con- 


* Frinkel, /nschriften Pergam. ii. 451, about A.D. 90, Φρυγίας 
[Auzeovies "Avriloyias, where Frinkel wrongly restores {Πισιδίας 
᾿Αντιοχίοας, understanding that the district round Pisidian 
Antioch was under a special administration. But that was not 
so, and Antioch is ineluded in the preceding term Φρυγίως, 
᾿Αντιόχίας is here equivalent to ‘Avrsaysavis (x apes). 

¢{ On his foundations see Ramsay in Kevue Numismat. 1894, 
p. 169 ff. 

{ Lycaonia ipsa in Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 95. 

§ Homit. viii. (Migne, Patrol. Gr. tom. xl.). 
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sisting of Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Isauria. The 
Lycaonian eities were formed into a union called 
Κοινὸν Λυκαονίας, meeting in the worship of the 
Emperors: the cities composing it struck coins in 
the name of the Koinon. If Ptolemy is correct, 
neither Lystra nor Iconium was included in the 
Triple Eparchy, but both continued to be in Gal- 
atia; and, certainly, neither struck coins as 
member of the Koinon. Derbe, on the other hand, 
was a member of the Koinon and included in the 
Triple Eparchy. 

The name of the Lycaonians (Avxdoves) is not 
used in the Bible, but the adverb Λυκαονιστί, ‘in 
the speech of the Lycaonians,’ occurs in Ac 14" (see 
LystRA). While the villages and small towns 
probably retained the native language and manners 
of Lycaonia, the cities such as Iconium and Derbe 
were likely to have been Grecized between A.D. 
334 and 190, and probably had a Seleucid tone in 
municipal law and customs (see Ramsay, Historical 
Comm. on Galatians, 1899), 

A Jewish element was likely to spread in Lycaonia 
while it formed part of the Seleucid Empire (see 
LAODICEA); on the traces of it see GALATTIA, vol. 
ii, Ὁ. 88, and Icontum. A strong Christian influ- 
ence is perceptible in the epigraphy of Western 
and Northern Lycaonia (v. zb1dem). 

Another people called the Inner Lycaones (Aux- 
doves πρὸς ἔνδον), who lived in Phrygia, must be 
distinguished. It was probably this Phrygian 
people to whom Bartholomew went as an aposile. 
Their country was probably Cutchuk Sitchanli 
Ova, north from Sandykh on, Their history is 
treated in Cities and Bishops of Phrygia, pt. ii. 
pp. 664, 693 ff. 

LITERATURE.—Lycaonia is treated by Ramsay, Hist. Geog. af 
Asia Jlinor, pp. 380-346, 350, 355, 357-360 (in that work, sect. 
17 on Castabala should be deleted; there was no Castabala 
north of Taurus), and better in Hist. Com. on Galatians. 
Many Lycaonian inscriptions are given by Sterrett (who dis- 


covered Lystra, and approximately located Derbe) in his Wolfe 
Eapedition to Asia Minor. See also the admirable Hamilton 


and other travellers. ὟΝ. M. RAMSAY, 


LYCIA (Λυκία) was the country that occupied the 
south-eastern part of Asia Minor. Though it is 
a land that presents great interest, as regards 
antiquities, and history, and physical features, yet 
it is of singularly little importance in the story 
of early Christianity. 

The country consists to a great extent of lofty 
mountain masses, rising In many parts, especially 
in the eastern half, almost direct from the sea- 
shore. But in the fertile valleys of the Xanthos 
and other smaller streams, which break the 
mountains, or at their mouths, were situated many 
great cities, such as Patara, Ac 911 (a famous seat 
of the worship of Apollo), and Myra of Lycia, Ac 
275* (whose important harbour was a common 
starting-point or fmish of the run across sea be- 
tween Alexandria and the Asia Minor coast). The 
number of separate glens, by which Lycia is broken 
up, prevented it from ever becoming a powerful 
country. It derived its unity only from foreign 
conquest. It was ruled by the Persians, and con- 
quered by Alexander the Great; it formed part 
of the Seleucid Empire, and was disputed between 
the Seleucid and Ptolemaic kines; it was taken 
from Antiochus the Great by the Romans in B.c. 
188 and given at first to Rhodes, but soon after- 
wards in 168 it was set free, and for many years 
it was very prosperous. [ is mentioned as one of 
the self-governing states to which the Romans 
sent letters in favour of the Jews in B.c. 138-7, 
1 Mac 15% (see CARIA, DELOS). This implies 
that there were Jewish residents; and the ships 
carrying pilgrims to and from Jerusalem would 
touch at Lycian harbours. The nunierous cities 

* Myra is mentioned also in the Bezan text of Ac 211, 


of Lycia were united in an association called τὸ 
Λυκιακὸν Ziornua. Nearly 100 places in Lycia are 
known to have struck coins, and Pliny, Nat. 
fiist. v. 28, says there were formerly 70 eities, 
and in his time only 36; but only 23 had votes 
in the Assembly, called τὸ κοινὸν συνέδριον (six 
cities of the first rank had three votes each, those 
of the second class two votes, of the third one). 
In reward for their fidelity to Rome in the Mithri- 
datic war, the freedom of the Lycians was con- 
firmed by Sulla. They suffered exactions occasion- 
ally, especially from Cassius in B.C. 43; but their 
freedom was again confirmed by Antony. Lycia 
was formed into a oman province by Claudius 
in A.D. 43 on account of the dissensions between 
the cities; and in 74 was formed into a double 
province along with Pampliylia (see Mommsen on 
Corp. Inscr. Latin. 111. Suppl. No. 6737). From 
43 onwards the governor was a preetorian legatus 
Augustt pro pretore; and the old Systema was 
transformed into a union called Κοινὸν Λυκίων, 
meeting in the worship of the Emperors under the 
presidency of a Lykiarch. 

Christianity does not appear to have spread very 
rapidly in Lycia ; and perhaps to this is due the 
petition against the Christians addressed by the 
joint province to the Emperor Maximin in A.D. 
312 (similar to many petitions from cities of the 
Empire, replies to which were returned in identical 
terms, quoted by Eusebius, //ist. Heeles, ix. 7). 
Part of tle petition, with a scrap of Maximin’s 
reply, has been found at Arykanda, and is pub- 
lished by Mommsen in Arch. Epigr. Mittheil. aus 
Gist. 1893, p. 93 ff. 

An important Jewish inscription of Tlos in Lycia 
is emu listed in Lranos Vindobonensis, p. 99. 


LITERATURE.—See the series of Austrian publications, the 
result of mumerous recent Austrian explorations and exca- 
vations, especially Benndorf-Niemann, Lykia, in two folio vols., 
Heberdey, Opramoas, etc. ; also Pinder-Friedlinder, Beitrtge 
zur alt. Mtinzkunde, i, 93-122: till, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Lycia, etc.; Fougéres, de communi Lyciwrum; Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsalt. i. 375ff.; and the older travellers, especially 
Fellows and Spratt. W. M. RAMSAY. 


‘LYDDA.—See Lop. 


LYDIA (Avéia).—A purple-seller from Thyatira 
(Ac 164-454), Tt is probable that Lydia was her 
proper name, as we know that it was a name 
commonly borne by women (Hor. Od. 1. 8, 111, 9, 
vi. 20); but (see p. 177°) it may have been a 
designation derived from the district of Lydia, in 
which Thyatira was situated. The account of 
Lydia’s occupation is confirmed by what we learn 
from other sources of the purple dyes of this 
district (ef. Hom. /7. iv. 141; Cinad. Rapt. Pro- 
serp. i. 270); and the whole incident in Acts points 
to her having been a woman of some position and 
means (ci. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, Ὁ. 214). 
She had made her home apparently at Philippi, 
and, having become a Jewish proselyte, was in the 
habit of resorting to a place of prayer which was 
located by a riverside, according to a common 
practice among the Jews for the facility of the 
frequent ablutions which their worship required 
(Farrar, St. Paul, i. p. 487). There she was found 
along with certain other women by St. Paul and 
his companions on their first Sabbath in Philippi ; 
and in her, at any rate, the apostle found a ready 
listener. The Lord opened her heart, and along 
with her ‘household’ she was baptized, the first 
Christian convert, so far as we know, whom St. 
Paul madein Europe. (For the significance of her 
conversion, taken in connexion with those subse- 
quently mentioned in this chap., see Lightfoot, 
Philipp. p. 52 ἢ). Lydia’s gratitude showed itself 
in the eager desire (wapeBidcaro, v.¥, cf. Lk 24°) 
that the apostle and his companions should take 
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up their abode in her house; and it was thither 
that they again returned after their imprisonment 
(ν. ἢ. ‘To the Church which grew out of this 
little company St. Paul afterwards addressed the 
most jubilant of all his Epistles ; though the fact 
that Lydia herself is not mentioned in it by name 
makes it probable that she had either died or left 
Philippi in the interval. G. MILLIGAN. 


LYDIA (Avdia).—A large country on the west of 
Asia, Minor, bounded on the north by Mysia 
(called in later times Hellespontus), on the east by 
Phrygia, on the south by Caria, and on the west 
by the AEgean Sea. It contained the valleys of 
the Cayster, the lower Hermus with its tributary 
the Cogamos, and the Caicus, also as mucli of the 
lower Meander valley as lay north of that river. 
Several of tle great Ionian cities, Smyrna, Colo- 
phon, Ephesus, etc., were situated on its western 
coast. The ancient Lydian kingdom, once great 
and powerful, was conquered by the Persians about 
546.* It passed under the rule of Alexander the 
Great in 334; and it was disputed by his successors 
after his death, especially between the Perga- 
menian and Seleucid kings, until the victory of the 
allied Roman and Pergamenian armies in B.C. 190 
near Magnesia, in the Hermus valley, brought it 
entirely into the Pergamenian kingdom of Eumenes 
(as is mentioned in 1 Mac 8°). In B.c. 133 Lydia, 
according to the will of Attalus I1., the last 
Pergamenian king, passed into the Roman Empire, 
and formed part of the province Asia. The name 
Lydia henceforth had no political, but only a 
geographical, ethnological, and antiquarian exist- 
ence. The generic name Asia alone was employed 
by the Romans; and Lydia was merged in that 
great province, which embraced also Caria, Mysia, 
and Phrygia. Geographers and historians wrote 
about Lydia ; coins (e.g. of Tralleis and Kidramos) 
and inscriptions (e.g. CIG@ 5852, 5984, 6855d) 
mention facts of old Lydian religion or mytho- 
logy; but those who had regard to existing facts 
of society and government had no reason to use 
the name. 

The avoidance of the name Lydia in the NT to 
designate the country, though the action often 
lies in its cities, is due to the fact that the early 
Church accepted from the first the Roman political 
divisions (1.6. the provinces), and classified accord- 
ingly. St. Paul, St. John, and St. Peter always 
speak of the Roman provinces Achaia, Macedonia, 
Illyricum, Asia, ete.t So does St. Luke, except 
that he sometimes uses the Greek instead of the 
Roman name for each province in the cases where 
there was a difference, as Hellas for Achaia, Ac 
20), Hence Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, ete., are 
summed up, not as ‘cities of Lydia,’ but as ‘ cities 
of Asia,’ 

It has, however, been maintained recently b 
Blass (Acta Apostolor, p. 176) and Zahn (indev- 
tung in ὦ. NT, i. p. 132) that Luke uses the name 
Asia to indicate only the western part of the 
province. According to Zalin, Luke’s Asia is 
restricted to Lydia, excluding Caria,= Phrygia, and 
Mysia (which were all included in the Roman 
province Asia). Blass maintains that Luke’s Asia 
included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and excluded 
only Phrygia: the province had that extent from 
133 to 84 B.¢., and Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. 
p. 150, wrongly admitted that sense in Ac 2°. But 
there is no example of the name Asia being used in 


* Lydia in zk 30° AV is corrected to Ludin RY. See Lup. 

+ Scholars who hold the North-Galatian theory maintain that 
in the single cage of Galatia St. Paul made an exception to his 
usual practice, and used that name to indicate, not the Roman 
province, but, the country inhabited by the Asiatic Gauls. 

{ He does not state his yiew about Caria explicitly ; some of 
his words would place the Carian coast-lands in Asia, and 
exclude upper Caria; others would exclude all Caria, 
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either of these senses at this time.* ‘Towards A.D. 
295 the province Asia was restricted to the country 
Lydia, and thereafter Asia bore the meaning which 
Zahn attributes to it in Luke’s writings. But in 
earlier writers Asia has only two senses: (1) the 
entire continent, (2) tlhe Roman province distin- 
guished by Ptolemy as ἡ ᾿Ασία ἰδίως λεγομένη. Some 
Greek antiquaries, indeed, maintained that Lydia 
had once, in very early times, been called Asia; but 
this was a mere theory; not a single example can 
be quoted in its favour; and, according to Strabo 
(p. 627), these antiquaries qualified their theory 
with a ‘perhaps’ (τάχα γὰρ ἡ Μηονία ᾿Ασία ἐλέγετο). 
There appears in Aristides about A.D. 150 a single 
example (to which no parallel is known) of a third 
sense, in which, by popular conversational usage, 
the name Asia is restricted to the greatest and 
most civilized part of the province, 2.6. Asia par 
excellence: but evenin this narrow sense it includes 
a considerable part of Phrygia, the Mvzeander 
valley from its source, with the rich and important 
cities, Apameia, Eumeneia, Laodicea, Hierapolis 
(λέγω δὲ (1) οὐχὲ τὴν μέχρι Μαιάνδρου πηγῶν [Asia par 
excellence], t (9) οὐδ᾽ ὅσην ὁ τῶν ἡγεμόνων ὑμῶν κλῆρος 
ὁρίζεται [province], (3) ἀλλ᾽ ἣν ἐξ ἀρχῆς οἱ "Βλληνες 
προσεῖπον ᾿Ασίαν [continent], xxii. p. 475 C, Dind. 
vol. i. p. 441), so that it justifies neither Zahn nor 
Blass. Moreover, it would be unjustifiable to 
suppose that Luke uses the term in a sense which 
is not found before Aristides, and is in him indi- 
cated as a mere conversational expression. Again, 
in the letter of the Church of Lugudunum, 
addressed τοῖς ἐπ’ ᾿Ασίας καὶ Φρυγίας ἀδελφοῖς (imitated 
by Tertullian, adv.Prax. 1, ecclestis δἰ οἱ Phrygice), 
we are not to understand a formal distinction 
between Asia and Phrygia, as two mutually 
exclusive divisions. Phrygia was divided between 
the provinces Asia and Galatia; and Galatic 
Phrygia, with the Churches of Iconium, Antioch, 
Apollonia, ete., was closely connected with Asian 
Phrygia, and is classed along with it as a recipient 
of the Lugudunensian letter. The name ‘Asia 
occurs very often in inscriptions and coins, both 
within and beyond the province: usually it means 
the province, sometimes it has a wider sense (6.0. 
CIG 5127, 5913, a coin of Nicomedia boasting itself 
πρώτη ᾿Ασίας), never ἃ narrower sense. It is used 
in many inscriptions of Phrygia to include that 
country, in such cities as Apameia, Laodicea, 
Eumeneia, etc. (Cit. and Bish. of Phr., No. 8, 292; 
CIG 3957, 39026, ete.). The ordinary usage of the 
word ᾿Ασία in the province is beyond doubt. 

The feminine of the adj. Lydian (Λυδία) probably 
occurs in Ac 163+”, The Thyatiran hostess of 
the apostle in Philippi was familiarly known in 
the town by the ethnic that showed her origin. 
To every one who considers how common tlie 
custom was of using a familiar name (a nickname 
even) in place of the formal name, this opinion will 
seem practically certain. Even in honorary in- 
scriptions, and on the bases of statues, the familiar 
name is often added to the formal name, and is 
sometimes even expressed in a line by itself and 
in larger letters,t to bring home to the minds of 
citizens their peculiar and intimate relations to 
the person honoured. But apparently Paul, who 
is more formal and distantly courteous than Luke 


* Blass quotes Pliny (Hist. Nat, v. xxviii. 102) as an example 
of the sense which he advocates for Asia, but the passage does 
not justify him, see Studia Biblica, iv. p.45f. Zahn quotes it 
as supporting himself, equally unjustifiably. 

¢+ This 18 much the same as ἡ κώτω ’Aore (Pausan. τ. iv. 6; 
Irenveus, ap. Euseb. 111] v. xx. 5), ἴ.6. lower Asia as distinguished 
from upper Asia (compare ἡ ἐντὸς τοῦ “Ταύρου ᾿Ασίωα, Cis-Tauran 
Asia, as distinguished from Trans-Tauran, a common phrase) ; 
but such expressions imply one part taken out of the whole. 

¢{ See Marquardt, Rim. Privatalt. p. 27; Borghes, Qeuvvres, 
iii. p. 503 ff. ; Orelli-Henzen, No. 6252; Examples in Asia Mir or, 
Sterrett, Wolfe Haped. No, 419 (where read gen. or dat., not 


| accus.); Ramsay, Amer. Journ. Arch. 1838, p. 282. 
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in his allusions to individuals, uses the formal per- 
sonal name (possibly either Euodias or Syntyclie, 
Ph 4?), just as he speaks of Silvanus (whom Luke 
calls Silas), and once of Prisca (Ro 16°, though he 
elsewhere, like Luke, employs the familiar diminu- 
tive Priscilla; see Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. 
. 151 f.). 

: The wealth, the ancient renown, and the high 
civilization of Lydia (including the central] Ionian 
cities), gave 1t a specially important influence on 
the development of Christianity during the first 
three centuries. The evangelization of Lydia dates 
from the long residence of St. Paul at Ephesus, 
Ac 19'f-, The apostle had aimed at evangelizing 
Asia on his second journey, but was forbidden to 
preach the word there. Accordingly, he did not 
touch Lydian soil till he landed at Ephesus while 
going back to Jerusalem from his second journey 
(Ac 18), when he made a promise to return 
shortly. On this subject see the special articles 
PERGAMUS, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, SARDIS, THYATIRA, 
PHILADELPHIA. W. M. Ramsay. 


LYE (Jer 2% RV).—See NITRE. 
LYING.—See LIr. 


LYSANIAS.—The L. mentioned in Lk 3! as being 
tetrarch of Abilene at the beginning of Jolin the 
Baptist’s ministry is not expressly mentioned else- 
where. Jos. (Ant. Xv. iv. 1, and BJ I. xiii. 1) 
relates that Lysanias succeeded to the government 
on the death of his father Ptolemy, the son of 
Menneeus, and was killed by Antony at the in- 
stigation of Cleopatra, on the charge of being in 
league with the Parthians. This was about B.c. 
34. In a.p. 42 (Jos. LJ I. xi. 5) the emperor 
Claudius bestowed on Agrippa, besides the terri- 
tories given by Augustus to Herod, another king- 
dom, called that of L. (see also BJ I. xii. 8). In 
Ant. XIX. v. 1, Abila of Lysanias is said to have 
been given by Claudius to Agrippa, and in Ant. 
XX. vl. 1 oceur the words ᾿Αβίλᾳ, Λυσανία δὲ αὕτη 
γεγόνει rerpapyla. St. Luke has been accused of 
inwceuracy in stating that the victim of Antony 
was tetrarch of Abilene some sixty years after 
his death. The facts may, however, be set forth 
as follows:—On the murder of L. the son of 
Ptolemy, his ‘house’ (μέ. XV. x. 1), was farmed 
by Zenodorus, and after the latter’s death was 
given by Augustus to Herod (Ant. xv. x. 3) B.c. 
23. Abila is not mentioned among the districts 
that passed to the latter, and is, in fact, expressly 
distinguished from the oe of Herod (Ant. 
XIX. v, 1), It may well be that Augustus gave 
this town, with its neighbouring district Abilene, 
to Lysanias, a descendant of the former possessor. 
He is known to have acted in a similar way, in at 
least one instance, when Jamblichus was restored 
to his father’s dominion of Emesa ‘in Parthia, the 
latter having been Inilled by Antony. Abila was 
afterwards called A. of L., and was given by the 
emperor Claudius to Herod Agrippal. The title 
A. of L. seems to point to a restoration of a 
part of the kingdom of L. to a namesake (probably 
a descendant) of the original ruler under the name 
of tetrarch. In defence of this view it may be 
noticed that the original L. only reigned about five 
years, scarcely Jong enough for his name to attach 
to the district in perpetuity. Again, a medal was 
found. by Pococke in the 17th cent., alluding toa L., 
both tetrarch and high priest, who could not have 
been identical with the king. Two inscriptions, 
also, of the time of Tiberius prove that there was 
a tetrarch L., a freedman of whom executed some 
work to which one inscription refers, while the 
other implies from the mention of L.’s sons that 


the tetrarch was a descendant of the king. L. | 


was, no doubt, a family name attached to the dis- 
trict of Abilene. The L. mentioned in Lk 3! was 
igh mer! a descendant, possibly a son of the L. killed 

y Antony, and may have been identical with, or 
the father of, the L. in the time of Claudius. 


LITERATURE.—Godet on Lk 31; S. Davidson, Jntrod. to NT, i. 
214-220; Schurer, HJP 1. ii. 335-339, and literature there 
referred to. C. El. PRICHARD. 


LYSIAS (Aveflas)—1. A Syrian general. After 
the victory of Judas Maccabeeus at Bethhoron 
(B.C. 166), Antiochus Epiphanes, in departing for 
Persia, appointed ‘ Lysias, an hononrable man, and 
one of the seed royal, to be over the affairs of the 
king from the river Euphrates unto the borders of 
Egypt, and to bring up his son Antiochus until he 
came again’ (1 Mac 3°%*).* His orders were to 
carry on a war of extermination against the Jews 
(v.2-), In fulfilment of this commission, Lysias 
assembled a great army, which was placed under 
the command of three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, 
and Gorgias. Gorgias (or, according to 2 Mac 88%, 
Nicanor) was defeated by Judas at Emmaus (1 Mae 
4118.) and Lysias himself sustained a crushing 
defeat the following year (B.C. 165) at Bethsura 
(ν.348. Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 5). Upon the death of 
Epiphanes (8.c. 164) Lysias as regent-guardian of 
the youthful Antiochus Eupator (wh. see) prose- 
cuted the war against the Jews, captured Bethsura, 
and was besieging Jerusalem, wlien he had to turn 
his attention to a rival in the person of Philip, 
another of the generals of Epiphanes, to whom the 
latter, before his death, had transferred the care 
of his son (1 Mac 6144.) Although he defeated 
Philip (1 Mac 6%), he was unable to maintain the 
cause of the youthful king against another claimant 
to the throne, a nephew of Epiphanes, who after- 
wards reigned under the title of Demetrius Soter 
(wh. see). Both Lysias and Kupator, having fallen 
into the hands of the latter (B.c. 162), were by his 
orders put to death (1 Mac 774, 2 Mac 14%, Jos. 
Ant. XII. x. 1). 

2. See CLAUDIUS LYSIAS. 


‘LYSIMAGHUS (Avoluayos).—1. L., the son of 
Ptolemy, of Jerus., is named in the subscription to 
the Greek edition of Esther (Ad. Est 11’) as the 
translator of that book into Greek. This state- 
ment may imply that the additional sections, for 
which no Heb. original existed, are also to be 
ascribed to Lysimachus. We are told that the tr. 
was brought to Egypt in the 4th year of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra; but as four Ptolemies had wives 
named Cleopatra, this information gives hardly 
any clue to the date. 

2. The brother of the high-priest Menelaus, 
whom he left as his deputy (διάδοχος) in Jerus. 
when summoned to appear before Antiochus (2 Mac 
4%) L. excited the hatred of the populace by 
his systematic plundering of the temple treasures ; 
and seeing that an insurrection was imminent, 
he took the precaution of arming 3000 men, and 
letting them loose upon the people. Many were 
injured in the riot which took place, and L. him- 
self was killed beside the treasury (2b. 49%). 

H. A. WHITE. 

LYSTRA was founded as a Roman Colony by 
Augustus, probably about B.c. 6, when an efiort 
was made to tame and regulate the mountain 
tribes on the southern frontier of the province 
Galatia by a system of military roads and garrison 
cities (Antioch, Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, 
Olbasa). These colonies all used the Latin language 
officially, a rare and noteworthy fact in the eastern 


J. A. SELBIE. 


* Cf. 2 Mac 1011 111, where, however, the order of events is 
less correctly given, the appointment of Lysias to be ‘chan- 
celior’ and his defeat at Betbsura being placed under Eupator 
instead of Epiphanes. 
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provinces, where, as a rule, Rome acquiesced in 
the use of Greek, and made no attempt to natur- 
alize Latin. The use of the Roman tongue implies 
that these colonies felt a special pride in their 
Roman character. lLystra was about 18 miles 
S.S.W. from Iconium, and a frontier line passed 
between them (see ICONIUM, LYCAONIA). It was 
situated in a vale at the northern extremity of 
the hills which fringe the Lycaonian plain on the 
south, and which grow higher and higher as one 
proceeds south, till they rise to the main mass of 
Mount Taurus. A stream, which flows eastward 
between gentle hills through the smiling vale, 
about a mile in breadth, loses itself after some 
miles in the great plain. On the north of the 
stream, about a mile north-west from the village 
of Khatyn Serai, is situated a hillock of consider- 
able extent, on which stood the fortified Colonia ; 
but the buildings of the city certainly extended 
to east and south, over the lower ground at least, 
where a large basis bearing an inscription in 
honour of Augustus stands probably in its original 
position, and perhaps indicates the site of a sacred 
place, Augusteum, dedicated to the worship of the 
Emperor and of Rome. The city stood about 3780 
{t. above sea-level, and about 430 ft. above Iconium. 

The history of Lystra is quite unknown; and 
even the fact that it was a;Roman colony was 
unknown until 1885, when the inscription just 
mentioned was discovered by the American 
Sterrett, and Waddington published a coin with 
Latin legend of COLONIA : TULIA * FELIX : 
GEMINA:LUSTRA (the Latin form Lustra, in- 
stead of the Grecizing Lystra, is usual on coins 
and inscriptions). Leake guessed the site in 1820 ; 
Sterrett proved it in 1885, after intermediate 
travellers had rejected Leake’s view. 

Hardly any remains of the old city are now 
visible above ground. ‘There is an Ayasma (as the 
Turks call a fountain held sacred by Christians, 
ἁγίασμα) in the low ground south of the hill. Not 
a trace has been found of the temple of Zeus 
Propoleos, Ac 14"; but it is possible that the 
Augusteum was in the precinct of the temple ; 1ὖ 
was very common to unite the worship of the 
Emperor to that of the chief god of a city. The 
Bezan reading, τοῦ ὄντος Διὸς πρὸ πόλεως, is perhaps 
the original Lukan text, and is certainly excellent. 
The epithet Propoleos was a sort of technical 
term, often given to gods whose temple stood out- 
side the city; and it is characteristic of Luke’s 
style to use the participle ὥν (much in the same 
way a8 καλούμενος) before a name or technical 
term ; compare Ac 5” 13! 981, No inscription has 


yet been found relating to the worship of this god ; | 


but the analogy of other great native wera in 
Asia Minor* makes it practically certain that 
there was a college of priests attached to it; hence 
the Bezan text ἱερεῖς 15 true to fact, though this 
reading is rejected by all editors, even including 
Blass, the special champion of the Western text. 
The sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, in celebra- 


tion of the Epiphany of the gods, Ac 14%, was_ 


probably made at the entrance to the sacred 
precinct (πυλών), and the apostles hearing of it as 
they were teaching in a public place in the city, 
ran forth and stopped it. 

Lystra, standing in a retired situation some miles 
away from the high road, was not likely to par- 
ticipate strongly in the diffusion of Greek civiliza- 
tion, when Lycaonia was ruled by the Seleucid 
kings; but its neighbourhood to Jconium, the 
capital, would give it some opportunity of sharing 
in the Grecizing tendency which was such a power- 


_ “Good examples are found in inscriptions of Pessinus (K6rte 
in Athen. Mittheil. 1897, pp. 16, 39) and of the Milyadic Zeus- 
= (Ranasay, Cites and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. i. p. 


ful influence in the Seleucid and Pergamenian 
cities of Asia Minor. A town doubtless existed 
there before the Roman colony was founded; but 
it was only through that event that Lystra became 
important. The population of the colony would 
consist of (1) the Latin-speaking colonists, a local 
aristocracy of soldiers; (2) the native population 
(incole), some of whom were doubtless educated 
in Greek, and strong supporters of the Roman 
imperial policy ; while the majority were evidently 
uneducated, not well acquainted with Greek, but 
more naturally expressing themselves in the 
Lycaonian tongue, and much under the influence 
of the native superstition, Ac 14:58, 

While the presence of Jewish residents in Lystra 
is clear, Ac 16!, no synagogue is mentioned there ; 
and the general tone of Ac 14° suggests sur- 
roundings more thoroughly pagan and less per- 
meated by Jewish influence than in Iconium and 
Pisidian Antioch. That is natural, for the Jews 
would be found most in cities which lay on the 
main trade road, and which had been important in 
Seleucid times (when the large settlements of Jews 
were formed). 

When Paul at Lystra healed the lame man, in 
whom he discerned the signs of a capacity for 
faith, the multitude concluded that the two 
apostles were the gods Hermes and Zeus, who had 
visited the abodes of men according to a wide- 
spread ancient belief. The same two gods are 
mentioned in a legend, localized * in these regions, 
as visiting the old couple, Philemon and Baucis, 
who lived on the Phrygian hills. But afterwards, 
when hostile Jews from Iconium and Pisidian 
Antioch came to Lystra (probably in pursuance of 
the trade which must have existed between those 
cities and Lystra), they exerted such influence on 
the weak and changeable superstition of the people 
that a riot was aroused, and Paul was stoned and 
thrown out of the city for dead. From 2 Ti 3-4 
itis clear that Timothy, son of a Jewess Eunice, 
wife of a Greek, and brought up in the Jewish 
faith by his mother and his grandmother Lois, 
saw this occurrence. Certainly he was converted 
at this time, and doubtless helped to consolidate 
the newly founded Church in Lystra, which Paul 
revisited three times, Ac 147! 161 18°. 

In Ac 14° Lystra is named before Derbe, in 16! 
after it, corresponding to the geographical order 
necessitated by the direction of the journey in each 
case. 

The connexion between Colonia Lustra and its 
Roman metropolis Antioch, the military centre of 
Southern Galatia (which is well illustrated by the 
dedication of a statue of Concord at Antioch by 
Lystra, Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition in Asia Minor, 
p- 219), was maintained by an imperial road, which 
is called in the Acta Pauli et Thecla βασιλικὴ ὁδός, 
‘the road made by the Baotdeds,’ 1.¢. the Roman 
emperor. According to that document (which goes 
back to a very early original, though much cor- 
rupted by interpolation), Paul, when expelled from 
Antioch, Ac 13°, went along the ‘royal road’ that 
leads south to Lystra until he came to a place 
where a cross-road diverged eastwards to Iconium : 
here Onesiphorus of Iconium was waiting for him, 
being warned in a vision, and induced him to go 
to Iconium with him.t 

Little is known about the post-biblical history 

* The name is corrupted in Ovid, Metam. viii. 719, our only 
authority. MSS. have trincius, fineius, thineyus, Ocineius, 
chineius, tirinthius, tyreneus, thyrneius, etc. These point to 
Tyrieius or Tyriaius, belonging to Tyriaion, though the editors 
almost all give the impossible Tyaneius. Tyana was not iu 
Phrygia, and could not give an adj. of this form. 

+ The term royal road, denoting imperial highways as distin- 
guished from common country roads, occurs also in an inscrip- 
tion of Termessos, Lanckoronski, Stédie Pamphyliens, ii. p. 208, 
and. regalis via is mentioned at Colonia Comama, Corp. Inscr. 
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of Christianity in Lystra. Artemas, one of the 
Seventy disciples, is said to have been bishop there 
according to a late and untrustworthy tradition. 
Eustochius of Vasada settled at Lystra and was 
arrested there and carried to Ancyra, where he 
was executed. The tradition may be good, for it 


preserves the memory that Lystra was under 
Ancyra, the metropolis of the province Galatia, 
until about A.D. 295. ‘Tiberius was bishop of 
Lystra in A.D. 325 (for a list of later bishops see 
Gams, Series episcoporum, p. 45). See also Lyca- 
ΟΝΊΑ, ANTIOCH, [CONIUM. W. M, RAMSAY. 
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MAACAH (ποὺ ‘oppression’).—1. Father of 
Achish, king of Gath in the beginning of Solomon’s 
reign, 1 K 28, Τ is just possible that he is identi- 
eal with Maoch give of 1 αὶ 272; but as there is an 
interval of about fifty years between the events 
recorded in these two references, we may suppose 
that Maacah was grandson of Maoch. Jerome 
(Qu. Heb. on 28 105) maintains the identity, but 
says that M. was mother of Achish. 2. One of 
David’s wives, daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, 
and mother of Absalom (28 3°, 1 Ch 82). Jerome 
(Qu. Heb. on 28 1337) quotes a Jewish tradition 
that she had been captured in war by David, who 
used to raid the Geshurites while he was at Ziklag 
(1 5 278). Possibly David’s marriage with M. was 
the ratification of a treaty with her father. 3. 
Favourite wife of Rehoboam and mother of Abijam 
or Abijah (2 Ch 11%). Probably she was named 
after No. ἃ. In 1K 15%? she is called the 
daughter of Abishalom (Absalom, 2 Ch 11° #4), 
But Absalom’s only daughter was Tamar; accord- 
imgly the LAX of 28 1451 adds of Tamar that ‘ she 
became wife of Rehoboaim’ (yivera: γυνὴ τῷ Ροβοαμ). 
This is followed by Josephus twice (Ané. VII. viii. 
5, Vil. x. 3). However, in 2 Ch 13? she appears as 
‘Micaiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah’ (LXX 
and Syriac, Maacah). It is commonly supposed 
that Uriel married Tamar, and so Maacah was 
really Absalom’s granddaughter (so Josephus once, 
Ant, Vill. x.1). ‘Daughter’ is sometimes used in 
this way, ¢.g.2 Καὶ 8535, Jerome, however (Qz. Hed.), 
distinguishes her father from David’s son. M. 
retained the position of queen-mother (gébirah, 
ἡγουμένη) until the reign of her grandson Asa. He 
in his reforming zeal deposed her ‘ because she had 
made an abominable image (simulacrum Priapt) 
for an Asherah’ (1 K 15%, 2Ch 15%). She was 
apparently shielded from the extreme penalties 
resolved on by the people according to 2 Ch 15%, 
4 Son of Nahor by his concubine Reumah (Gn 
2274), 8, One of the concubines of Caleb, son of 
Hezron (1 Ch 2:8. 6. Wife of Machir, daughter 
of Benjamin, and whole sister of Huppim and 
Shuppim (1 Ch 7?6), RVm supposes another 
Maacah, sister of Machir. The text is corrupt 
according to @PB. 1. Wife of Jeiel the father of 
Gibeon (1 Ch 859 9). 8, Father of Hanan, who 
was one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11%). 9. Father 
of Shephatiah, who was captain of the tribe of 
Simeon in David’s reign (1 Ch 9716). 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

MAACAH.—A small Aramean kingdom in 
Gaulanitis, the modern J/a@uildin, east of the Sea 
of Galilee (G. A. Smith, ΠΟΙ, p. 553; Ewald, 
AT ii, 302) In Dt 3", Jos 12° the territory in 
Bashan assigned to Manasseh extends ‘unto the 
border of the Geshurites and the Maacathites.’ 
But in Jos 13" ‘the border’ of these peoples is 
included in Manasseh. The discrepancy is ex- 
plained by the fact that they maintained their 
independence (Jos 134, 1 Ch 235. Accordingly iu 
28 10° the Ammonites hire ‘the king of Maacah’ 
(B ᾿Αμαλήκ) to aid them against David. Here and in’ 


ν.8 Maacah and Tob seem to be distinguished from 
the other mercenaries, who were Syrians, but in 
the account of the battle all are alike called 
Syrians. This is confirmed by the parallel narra- 
tive (1 Ch 19°), where their country is called Aram- 
maacah. It is evident that they were a small 
community, from a comparison of the numbers 
furnished by the other allies. Abel-beth-maacah 
in Naphtali (28 20415, 1K 15%, 2K 15%) was 
probably a colony that went north-west. The 
names of some Maacathites are recorded. [sh- 
temoa (1 Ch 4:5), who occurs in the genealogy of 
Judah; Ahasbai, father of Eliphelet, one of 
David’s heroes (see QPB on 28 23" and 1 Ch 
115-86, where MT, perh. by textual error, has 
Mecherathite); and Hoshaiah, father of Jezaniah, 
who was one of the captains of the forces who 
joined Gedaliah (Jer 40° 421). See, further, 
Dillm. on Gn 2274, Dt 34, Jos 13, and Driver on 
Dt 34, N. J. D. WHITE. 


MAACATHITE.—See preceding article. 


MAADAI (aye; B Modeded, A Mooded, Luc. 
Moovded). —One of the sons of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife, Ezr 10°; called in 1 Es 9539 
Momdis. 


MAADIAH (anyo; A Maadids, Luc. Maacids, B 
om.).—A priestly family which returned with Zerub- 
babel, Neh 12°; called in v.” Moadiah (ayia, 
A ἐν καιροῖς [apparently through a confusion with 
ovvin ‘sacred seasons’}, Luc. Macal). 


MAAI (yp; A Maal, Luc. Mad, B om.).—One of 
the sons of Asaph who took part in the ceremony 
of the dedication of the walls, Neh 12°. 


MAALEH-ACRABBIM.—Jos 153 AV (‘ascent of 
Akrabbim,’ RV), See AKRABBIM, and DEAD SEA 
in vol. i. p. 575°. 


MAANI (A Maavl, B Mavel, AV Meani), 1 Es 5 
= MrEuNIM, Esr 2°°, Neh 752, 


MAARATH (myp; B Μαγαρώθ, A Mapwé, Lue. 
Maapié?).—A town of Judah, in tle mountains, 
noticed with Beth-anoth, Jos 15°, The site is 
uncertain. Possibly the name survives corrupted 
at Beit ’Ummdér, in the Hebron hills west of 
Tekoa, See SWF vol. iii. sheet xxi. 

C. KR. CONDER. 

MAAREH-GEBA (yzi1 myp; B Mapaaydfe, A 
δυσμῶν τῆς Ταβαά [ef. Vulg. αὖ occidentals urbis 
parte]; AV ‘the meadows of Gibeah,’ RVm ‘the 


‘meadow of Geba’).—The place from which the 
'men placed in ambush rushed forth to attack the 


Benjamites (Jg¢ 20%), There can be little doubt 


_that Bertheau, upon the authority of LXX (A) 


and Vulg., rightly emends MT to ya2> ayn ‘to the 
west of Geba,’ (better Gibcah; see GIBEAH, No. 2). 
This is accepted by Moore (who, however, reads 
Gibeah), Budde, etc. Studer, following the Pesh- 
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itta, reads ‘1 niyep ‘from the cave which is in 
Gibeah.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


MAASAI (vyp; B Maacad, A Maca, Lue. 
Maace),—The name of a priestly family, 1 Ch 915, 


MAASEAS (Maacatas) — The grandfather of 
Baruch (Bar 11)= MAHSEIAH (whicli see) of Jer 32” 
51™, 


MAASEIAH (avyb and wavyo ‘work of J”’; on 
the distribution of this name in different periods of 
Israel’s history and the inferences to be drawn 
therefrom, see Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 181, 
293).—4d. A priest of the sons of Jesliua, who had 
married a foreign wife, Ezr 1018, called in 1 Es 959 
Mathelas. 2. A priest, of the sons of Harim, who 
had committed the same offence, Ezr 107. Foreign 
wives had been taken also by 3, 4 a priest, of the 
sons of Pashhur, Ezr 10%, called in 1 Es 95 
Massias, and a layman, of the sons of Pahath- 
moab, v.%. 8, The father of Azariah who helped 
to rebuild the wall, Neh 3%. 6, One of those who 
stood upon the right hand of Ezra at the reading 
of the law, Neh 84, called in 1 Es 955 Baalsamus. 
7. One of those who expounded the law to the 
people, Neh 8’, called in 1 Es 95 Maiannas. He 
is perhaps the same as the preceding. 8. One 
of those who sealed the covenant, Neh 10”. 9, 
A Judahite family name, Neh 115, m 1Ch 9 
Asaiah. 10. A Benjamite family name, Neh 117, 
11, 12. Two priests (B om.), Neh 12%, 13. A 
priest in the time of Zedekiah, Jer 21! 29° 354 37%. 
14, The father of the false prophet Zedekiah, Jer 
29°71, 45. A Levitical singer mentioned upon the 
occasion of David’s bringing up the ark from the 
house of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 1515", 46, One of the 
captains who assisted Jehoiada in the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 23!. 47. An officer (sx) of Uzziah, 
2Ch26", 48. A son of Ahaz slain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite, 2 Ch 287. 19, Governor of Jerusalem 
under Josiah, 2 Ch 34%. 20, In 1 Ch 6” Baaseiah 
(7:¥y3) appears to be a textual error for Maaseiali 
(avd), by a not infrequent confusion between 2 
and Ὁ. J. A. SELBIE. 


MAASMAS (Maacuds, AV Masman), 1 Es 8%,— 
Corresponds to SHEMAIAH, Eizr 815, But the text 
is corrupt, Ξαμαίας the Gr. equivalent of Shemaiah 
being inserted later in the verse. 


MAATH (Madé).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3%, 
MAAZ (γνῶ, Mads).—A Jewish family name, 1 Ch 
Q?7, 


MAAZIAH (ayn, wyo).—The name of a priestly 
family which constituted the 24th course, Neh 10° 
(B Nadecd, A Maagecd), 1 Ch 2415 (B Maacal). 


MACEKLON (οἱ ἐκ ΔΙακαλῶν), 1 Es 57.—The same 
as MicumAsu; ef. Ezr 9227 (Mayuas). The second 
syllable is perhaps due to reading M as AA. 


MACSABAAUS (MaxcafSatos).—The surname of 
Judas, the third son of Mattathias (1 Mac 2? 3! etc., 
2 Mac 55] ete.). See next article. 


MACCABEES, THE (οἱ MaxnaBator).— 

i. Tue NATIONAL RISING UNDER MATTATIIIAS, 
In B.c. 175 Antiochus tv. (Epiphanes) began to 
reion over Syria. It was the ill-starred attempt 
of this monarch to Hellenize the Jews by force 
that caused the Macecabwan revolt. At the time 
of his accession to the throne the Greek influences 
which everywhere followed in the wake of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great were fast pene- 


section of the population were, in particular, 
affected by them. The advance of Hellenism was, 
indeed, partially checknated by the organized 
resistunce of the Hasideans (Heb. Heéstdim = the 
‘pious’), who were the champions of the law. 
But only partially. The leader of the Hellenistic 
faction in Judea was Joshua, a younger brother 
of the noble-minded high priest Onias ΠῚ, He 
Grecized his own nanie into Jason, and apparently 
imagined that the name Jahweh might similarly 
be converted into Zeus. At Antioch he bargained 
with Epiphanes that the priesthood should be 
transferred from Onias to himself, and that he 
should be authorized to start an active pagan pro- 
paganda in Judea. A gymnasium was accordingly 
built at Jerusalem, and Greek sports were prac- 
tised quite close to the temple; even the priests 
forsook the altar to join in the games (2 Mae 411-14), 
After holding office for three years (174-171), Jason 
was supplanted by Menelaus, a Hellenistic Ben- 
jJamite, who became a complete renegade from 
Judaism, and obtained the help of Syrian troops 
against the unyielding Jason. An unfounded 
rumour that Antiochus had died in Egypt led 
Jason to attack Jerusalem, and Menelaus had 
to secure himself in the fortress. The Syrian 
despot viewed these disturbances as a Jewish 
rebellion (2 Mac 51, and his arrival at «6105. in 
170 was signalized not only by the flight of Jason, 
but also by the profanation and robbery of the 
temple, and by the slaughter of many of the 
inhabitants. At this time Philip the Phrygian, a 
nian of low morale, seems to liave been appointed 
covernor of Jerus. so as to assist Menelaus in the 
task of reducing the Jewish people to a proper 
degree of subserviency to the king. 

Two years later, the Holy City was laid waste by 
Antiochus’ general Apollonius, and Syrian soldiers 
were placed in the Acra, a stronghold overlooking 
the temple. The tyrant next gave orders that 
Jewish rites should cease and heathen customs be 
observed, under pain of death: An idol altar (‘the 
abomination of desolation’ [see art. ABOMINATION 
OF DESOLATION], Dn 957) was set up in the temple, 
and sacrifices offered to Jupiter ; copies of the law 
were searched for and destroyed ; women with the 
babes they had circumcised were hurled headlong 
from the city wall. But Antiochus had overshot 
the mark. Hitherto under the Ptolemies as well 
as the Seleucid religious freedom had been ex- 
pressly guaranteed to the Jews, and, before the 
province could be completely Hellenized, the stolid 
conservatism with which they clung to the observ- 
ances of the Mosaic law required to be overcome. 
Experience showed that it could not be overcome. 
The extreme measures of Antiochus alienated many 
whose sympathies were largely with the Greek 
party. In consequence of lis avowed intention 
to extirpate the Jewish religion the whole situation 
in Palestine was changed, and an invincible spirit 
of earnest religious patriotism was evoked. Many 
saved their lives by acquiesecing in the king’s 
nieasures, but others chose rather to die. It soon 
became clear that nothing would induce Israel to 
abandon her ancestral worship, and the moral 
force of her leaders enabled her to withstand the 
oppressive cruelty of the Syrians, and to achieve 
what might well have been considered impossible. 

The ruthless policy of Epiphanes, adopted at the 
instigation of some apostate Jews who assured 
him that the whole country could be Hellenized, 
speedily brought matters to a crisis. Evcry village 
in Palestine was required to set up its heathen 
altar, and imperial officers were told off to sec that 
lieathen sacrifices were duly offered by all the 
citizens. A brave stand was made by Mattathias, 
an aged priest whom the persecution had driven to 
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and Jerusalem. When ordered to offer the first 
heathen sacrifice, he refused; and when a base 
Jew was about to do the unholy deed, Mattathias 
slew both him and the king’s commissioner(Apelles), 
and pulled down the altar. Calling on all the faith- 
ful to follow him, he then with his five sons—John, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan—fled into 
the mountains and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Many who shared his feelings took refuge in the 
wilderness, but were pursued by the Syrian officers, 
who bade them yield or die. Rather than profane 
the Sabbath by fighting, 1000 fugitives allowed 
themselves to be slaughtered. But after this, to 
avoid extermination, Mattathias and his friends 
resolved to defend themselves from attack even 
upon the Sabbath. Approving of this spirited 
policy, a large army of Jews who loved their 
country and their religion now came forward in their 
support, and openly began to put down heathenism 
throughout the land. Mattathias died in B.c. 166 
after blessing his sons and solemnly charging them 
to be zealous for the law, and to give their lives for 
the covenant of their fathers. The leadership he be- 
queathed to Judas, who was (ἢ even then, cf. 1 Mac 
266 or only afterwards) surnamed JJaccabaeus, and 
whose followers consequently came to be known as 
the JZaccabees., 

ii. THE NAME MACCABEE.—As already indicated, 
Maccabzeus (Gr. Μακκαβαῖος, ὃ Heb. *290) 1s properly 
the distinctive surname of Judas, third son of 
Mattathias, and after him leader of the heroic 
struggle against the Seleucid (1 Mac 2% 3! ete.). 
For long it was held that Jlaccabee was formed 
from the initials of the opening words of Ex 15": 
mi khimodkhah baélim Jahweh (‘who is like thee 
among the gods, Jahweh?’), which were further con- 
jectured to have been inscribed by the party upon 
their banners. But (1) the custom of forming new 
words in this fashion, although common among 
the Jews ata later date, does not appear to have 
as yet come into vogue; (2) the Gr. form as written 
with x« cannot upon this theory be accounted for ; 
(3) this interpretation of the name is too vague to 
fit in with the facts of the history, for in the first 
instance it was not the watchword of the party, 
but the individual surname of Judas (ὁ Maxxa- 
Batos). In a treatise upon The Name JMachabee 
(Leipzig, 1876), S. J. Curtiss contends that the 
word is derived from kdbadA and means ‘the ex- 
tinguisher’ (of his enemies), after Is 4317; but this 
derivation also rests on precarious grounds. The 
original Heb, form having been lost, it is impossible 
to say with certainty whether it was written with 
k (3) or with ᾧ (p), and in fact the Rabbinical 
texts use both letters indifferently. Curtiss argues 
that Jerome’s spelling of the word (Alachabaeus) 
points to his acquaintance with a Heb. form "330, 
whereas he probably adopted the Latin ortho- 
eraphy current in his time. Bnt as the Old Latin 
version is derived from the Gr. text of 1 Mac, we 
are thrown back upon the Gr. form of the name as 
the nearest indication of the original, and this 
leaves the matter uncertain, as Μακκαβαῖος might 
come either from a word with & orfrom one with ἢ. 
There remains what must be regarded as the most 
probable derivation, viz., that from makkdbéh 
(nagp) = ‘hammer.’ If, as Ewald supposes, the 
surnames of the sons of Mattathias were intended 
merely as distinctive titles, that of ‘hammerer’ 
appears to be natural enough ; while, on the theory 
that they were symbolical, the idea conveyed will 
be that of ‘vigorous, sharp-beating warrior,’ or 
‘chivalrous hero.’ The case of Charles Jlartel is 
not strictly analogous, as he derived the title 
directly from his battle-axe. A better parallel 
is afforded by the designation of Edward I. as 
‘Scotorum meadlicus.’ Curtiss may be right in his 
assertion that in the OT (Jg 47, 1K 67, Is 44%, 


| sighting the smoke of the burning tents. 


Jer 10%) makkdbah denotes an ordinary hammer, 
and not the heavy sledge-hammer which would 
more adequately symbolize the impetuosity of 
Judas; but this circumstance can scarcely be con- 
sidered decisive. See, further, Kautzsch (Apocr. τι. 
Pseudepigr. d. AT, 24, where the interpretation 
‘hammerer’ is adopted). 

The name JMaccabee was gradually widened in 
scope so as to embrace not only the brothers of 
Judas and all who were his blood relations, but 
also all his followers and coadjutors in the desperate 
struggle against the tyranny of the Syrian kings, 
It became in a special manner connected with the 
seven martyred brethren whose story is (rhetori- 
cally) told in 2 Mac 038-73, and whose moral 
bravery is reckoned worthy to stand alongside of 
that shown by those who fell in battle for the 
same sacred cause. Ultimately the name came to 
have a purely ideal significance, as, ¢.g., in the 
titles of the so-called Third and Fourth Books of 
Maccabees. At present, however, it is used to 
designate only the sons and descendants of Matta- 
thias. Although even in this limited sense the 
term Jaccabees has established itself in general 
usage, the proper name of the family is that of 
Hasmonzans (or Asmonzeans), derived from Hash- 
mon (i.e. ‘fat,’ ‘rich’ = magnate; cf. Ps 68%! 82), 
Gr. ᾿Ασαμωναῖος (Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1), the great- 
erandfather of Mattathias. Jewish writers accord- 
ingly use this name in preference to that of Macca- 
bees, and among the Jews 1 and 2 Mac are known 
as ‘Books of the Hasmonsans’ (o’snDwnn “BO; see 
Winer, Realworierdb. under ‘Makkabier’). 

iii, Tie Jewisit WAR OF INDEPENDENCE LED 
BY THE MACCABEES. 

(i.) Campaigns of Judas Maccabeeus (166-161).— 
The prescience of Mattathias in nominating Judas 
as his successor was fully justified by events. 
Judas soon proved himself a born general. He 
united in his own person the faith of Abraham, 
the zeal of Elijah, the stature of Saul, and the 
courage of David. He was at once the terror of 
his enemies and the pride of his nation. ‘He 
angered many kings, and made Jacob glad with 
his acts, and his memorial is blessed for ever’ 
(1 Mac 37). In the very first year of his leadership 
he rose to fame by defeating the Syrian generals 
Apollonius and Seron: ‘Every nation told of the 
battles of Judas’ (1 Mac 3%), Enraged at the 
defeat of his forces, Antiochus sent his kinsman 
Lysias with half of his whole army to root out 
the Jewish nation and divide their land among 
strangers, while he himself with the rest of the 
troops crossed the Euphrates to exact tribute and 
collect money. Lysias at once sent against Judea 
a large army under three trusted generals, Ptolemy, 
Nicanor, and Gorgias. The Syrians made so sure 
of victory that they had arranged for the attend- 
ance of slave-dealers to buy up Israelitish prisoners, 
but Judas and his brethren met them fearlessly. 
Gathering at Mizpeh, they observed a day of fasting 
and prayer, and further prepared for battle by 
organizing their troops into a regular army. With 
a detachment of 6000 men Gorgias planned a night 
attack on the Jewish camp; but Judas cleverly 
removed his forces, smote the main army under 
Nicanor, set fire to the Syrian camp, and waited 
for the disappointed Gorgias, whose troops a on 

nus 
‘Israel had a great deliverance that day’ (1 Mac 
4%), The next year (165-164) Lysias himself led a 
still larger army against Judwa, but was heavily 
defeated by Judas at Bethzur, between Hebron 
and Jerusalem. He then retired to Antioch with 
the view of enlisting the services of mercenary 
troops to suppress the rebellion in Judea. Mean- 
while Judas took oceasion to restore the temple 
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the courts were cleared away ; the idol-altar was 
destroyed, and a new altar erected ; and in general 
the sacred furniture which had been removed by 
Antiochus Epiphanes was replaced. On the 25th 
Chislev (Dec.) 165, just three years after its first 
defilement, the temple was purified by the offering 
of the legal sacrifice upon the new altar, and the 
Feast of the Dedication or Renewal (Jn 10°"), which 
continued to be observed until the destruction 
of the temple by the Romans, was joyfully cele- 
brated for eight days (1 Mac 4585. Thereafter 
Judas went on to fortify the temple mount and 
the city of Bethzur. These measures conclude 
the first stage in the history of the wars of the 
Maccabees. As yet they had never experienced 
defeat. 

The brilliant exploits of Judas and his brethren 
excited the latent hostility of the neighbouring 
heathen tribes, who formed a fresh coalition 
against ‘the race of Jacob’ (1 Mac 57). Among 
other and less known parties to the league, Edom 
and Ammon, both old hereditary enemies of Israel, 
were routed by Judas. In response to appeals 
made to them, the Maccabees then busied them- 
selves for a time in delivering from their enemies 
and lodging safely in Jerus. many Jews who were 
shut up in the fortresses of Gilead and Galilee. 
No fewer than 11,000 men were employed in these 
ex peditions—3000 in Galilee under Simon, aud the 
rest In Gilead under Judas and Jonathan. At 
the fortress of Ephron, which lay in a deep and 
narrow pass W. of Irbid, the inhabitants tried 
to obstruct the Jewish caravan, with the result 
that a way was forced over their dead bodies and 
through the ruins of their city. In the meantime 
Joseph and Azarias, who had been left in com- 
mand at Jerus., foolishly risked an engagement 
with Gorgias, and were repulsed with the loss of 
2000 men. This disaster, however, was counter- 
balanced by some fresh successes of Judas against 
the Edonrites and Philistines. 

No longer under the immediate necessity of 
defending the Jewish religion, the Maccabees had 
now begun to act upon the aggressive, and even 
to aim at the restoration of Jewish independence. 
Their ambition in this direction must have been 
stimulated by the unexpected tidings that Anti. 
ochus Epiphanes had died in the far East (164). 
He had appointed Philip, one of his ‘ Friends,’ to 
act as revent and guardian to the minor Antiochus 
v., but Lysias had the latter crowned as king with 
the surname of Eupator. In the year following, 
by waking a determined attack upon the citadel 
of Jerus. (Acra), Judas foreed the Syrian garrison 
to seek help from Antioch. With a great amny, 
including 32 fighting elephants, Lysias laid siege 
to Bethzur, and Judas pitched his camp at Beth- 
zacharias, 8 miles nearer Jerusalem. Although in 
the battle that followed 600 Syrians were slain, 
the Jews were defeated. ‘This first check to the 
victorious career of Judas was aggravated by the 
loss of his brother Eleazar, who, seeing a superbly 
eaparisoned elephant on which he supposed the 
king to be riding, stabbed the animal from be- 
neath, but was himself crushed by its fall. The 
Syrians had already got possession of Bethzur, 
and were on the point of taking the temple mount 
—it was a Sabbatic year, and the Jews were scarce 
of food—when Lysias was obliged to hasten to 
Antioch, where Philip, who had returned from 
the East, was trying to assert his title to the 
regency. Lysias therefore quickly made peace 
with the Jews, and granted them by treaty the 
religious liberty for which they had fonght so 
well (1 Mae 6%), As the formal abandonment of 
the attempt to abolish the Jewish religion by 


had been a war for religious freedom ; henceforth 
it became a war for political independence. 

Lysias soon got the better of Philip, but was 
himself, along with his ward, put to death by 
Demetrius 1., the rightful heir to the Syrian 
throne, who had until now been kept as a hostage 
at Rome. The Greek party in Judea induced 
Demetrius to send an army under Bacchides to 
install the ungodly Alcimus as high priest. Con- 
tent to have ‘a priest of the seed of Aaron,’ tlie 
Hasidseans no longer opposed the Syrian rule, but 
sixty of them were treacherously slain in one day. 
After Bacchides had returned to Antioch without 
being able to entrap Judas, the latter speedily got 
the upper hand in Judea, and Alcinius had once 
more to solicit help from Syria. In consequence, 
Judas again met Nicanor in battle. The Syrian 
general was beaten, and fell back upon Mount 
Zion, where he insulted the priests and threatened 
to burn the temple. But in a further battle at 
Adasa (161), near the pass of Beth-horon, he was 
himself slain, whereupon his army fled. The head 
and hand of the msolent blasphemer were hung 
up in front of one of the temple gates (Gorionides, 
111, 22. 12; cf. 2 Mac 15°), and the 13th Adar— 
the day of the battle—was aiterwards kept as 
‘Nicanor’s day’ (1 Mac 7). At this stage Judas, 
despairing of being long able to continue the 
unequal contest with the imperial armies, sent 
ambassadors to the Roman Senate to invoke their 
protection against the Syrians. But although a 
treaty was concluded, nothing caine of it beyund 
a warning to Demetrius that further interference 
with the Jews would mean war with Rone. 
Before the Roman reseript could have reached 
Antioch, the contingency dreaded by Judas had 
actually occurred. About six weeks aiter the 
defeat of Nicanor, Demetrius sent a fresh army 
into Judea under DBacchides. Only 3000 men 
were with Judas at Elasa, and most of these 
deserted him on sceing the vastly superior strength 
of the Syrian host. Even the noble 800 who stood 
by hin vainly tried to dissuade him from risking 
a battle, and Elasa became ‘the Jewish Thermo- 
pyle.’ In spite of all they could do, Judas and 
his little band were overcome by sheer weight of 
numbers. ‘Judas fell, and the rest fled’ (1 Mac 
98), His body was carried off by his brothers 
and laid in the sepulehre of his fathers at Modin 
(161). 

In the long roll of Israelitish worthies we meet 
with no more striking personality than that of 
Judas Maccabseus. His piety was manifest to all; 
his motives were pure and unselfish; he fought 
for God’s glory and his country’s good. His un- 
selfish devotion was equalled by his military 
eenius. For seven years, with an enthusiasm 
that never tilagged, and a generalship which has 
never been surpassed, he led the Jews to victory, 
and died only when even the noblest heroism could 
not conquer. 

(ii.) The leadership and high-priesthood of 
Jonathan (161-143).—The friends of Judas, now 
openly persecnted by the Hellenizers, chose as their 
leader his brother Jonathan, surnamed Apphus 
(Gr.’Amrgois, ’Addots, Σαπφοῦς, Ξαφφοῦς; Syr. Lappus 
=?ewnning), who filled the post with much shrewd- 
ness and success. Wishing as yet to avoid Bac- 
chides, Jonathan withdrew to the wilderness of 
Tekoah, and sent his eldest brother John to de- 
posit the baggage with the friendly Nabathzeans. 
But his plans miscarried, and John fell a prey to 
a robber clan at Medaba. Jonathan crossed the 
Jordan and avenged his brother’s death, but mean- 
while Bacchides seized the fords and lay in wait 
for him. The Jews thus found themselves in a 


force, this concession marks the second important | situation of extreme peril; they saved their lives, 


stage in the Maccabean struggle. 
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return of Bacchides to Antioch on the death 
of Alcimus (160) so strengthened the Maccabeean 
party, that within two years their opponents had 
once more to call in his aid. Although they 
had given Bacchides the assurance that Jonathan 
should be made his prisoner, the vigilance of the 
Maccabees made them cognizant of the plot, and, 
after slaying about fifty of the conspirators, Jona- 
than and his followers entrenched themselves at 
Bethbasi. This stronghold Bacchides could not 
reduce; he was repulsed with loss by Simon, while 
Jonathan at the head of a detached squadron over- 
ran the adjacent territory. Stung by these re- 
verses, Bacchides slew many of the Hellenizers, 
accepted Jonathan’s proposals for peace, and de- 

arted into Syria vowing that nevermore would 

e interfere in Juda (c. 156). ‘And the sword 
ceased from Israel’ (1 Mac 9%). For four years 
Jonathan dwelt at Michmash, ‘judging’ the people 
and restraining the Hellenizers. 

Unbroken peace prevailed until Alexander Balas 
entered upon a contest with Demetrius 1. for the 
Syrian crown (153). Jlappily for Jonathan, who 
coveted the power and prestige belonging to the 
high-priesthood, the office was vacant, and_ this 
dispute over the succession to the throne of Syria 
paved the way for his appointment. The rival 
claimants looked upon him as a valuable ally, and 
he knew how to exploit them. While availing 
himself of certain privileges granted in a letter 
from Demetrius, he unhesitatingly threw in his 
lot with Alexander Balas, who appointed him high 
priest, invested him with the order of ‘ King’s 
Friend,’ and sent him a purple robe and a diadem, 
the emblems of royalty. ‘The same year, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, Jonathan assumed the sacred 
vestinents, and showed himself zealous in support 
of the pretender Balas. Demetrius now, in turn, 
offered the most tempting inducements (including 
the abolition of taxes, the cession of Acra, the 
release of Jewish prisoners, the enlargement of 
Judean territory, the payment of Jewish soldiers, 
and liberal allowances for the temple and the 
building of the city walls) by way of outbidding 
his rival; but Jonathan, sceptical as to the sin- 
cerity of Demetrius, and aware that the claims 
of Balas were favoured at Nome, wisely adhered 
to his former choice. In a pitched battle which 
ensued, Demetrius was defeated and slain. By 
the distinguished reception given to Jonathan at 
Ptolemais, where in B.c. 150 Alexander Balas 
married the Egyptian princess Cleopatra, and the 
rebuff given to certain apostates from Mosaism 
who would fain have impeached him in the royal 
presence, the triumphant Balas showed his grati- 
tude to his Jewish ally. He also ‘wrote him 
among his Chief Friends, and made him a captain 
and governor of a province’ (1 Mac 1056), Subject 
to the suzerainty of Syria, this gave him both the 
eivil and military command in addition to his 
spiritual supremacy as high priest. When, three 
years later, Demetrius 11. came from Crete as the 
avenger of his father, his cause was espoused by 
Apollonius, governor of Ceele-Syria. But though 
Balas had proved a worthless king, and had for- 
feited the esteem of his subjects, Jonathan stood 
loyally by him. Taking the field against Apol- 
lonius, he captured Joppa, won a battle at Ashdod 
(where he destroyed the temple of Dagon), and 
received the submission of Ascalon, In gratitude 
for these services Alexander presented Jonathan 
with the gold buckle worn by princes of the blood, 
and with the city of Ekron. But no effort on 
the part of Jonathan could save Balas from ruin 
after his father-in-law Ptolemy Philometor turned 
against him. In a pitched battle Balas suffered 
defeat, and fled into Arabia; but a sheikh of that 
country ‘took off Alexander’s head and sent it to 


| Ptolemy’ (1 Mac 11%), 


Within three days there- 
after the latter died of wounds received in the 
battle, and Demetrius II. became king (145). 

At this juncture Jonathan boldly laid siege to 
the Acra, and as boldly appeared to answer for 
himself before the king at Ptolemais. The result 
was a triumph of diplomacy. He carried costly 
gifts to the king; and the latter, instead of treat- 
ing him as a rebel, ‘gave him pre-eminence among 
his Chief l'riends’ (1 Mac 11°), besides confirming 
him in the high-priesthood, and conceding to the 
Jews several of the benefits vainly offer by his 
father as the price of their adherence. Shortly 
afterwards Jonathan rendered useful service by 
sending 3000 men to Antioch to aid in putting 
down an insurrection which had broken out there 
against Demetrius. The latter promised on his 
part to withdraw the Syrian garrisons from Jewish 
strongholds, but as he failed to keep this promise 
Jonathan went over to the side of Tryphon, a 
former officer of Alexander Balas, who took ad- 
vantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius to bring 
forward Antiochus, the son of Balas, as a claimant 
for the throne, and who was careful to confirm 
Jonathan in all his dignities. Jonathan lost no 
time in bringing the entire territory bctween 
Gaza and Damascus into subjection. Proceeding 
to Galilee he met the generals of Demetrius, 
whom, after a threatened reverse, he routed on 
the plain of Hazor (c. 144. At Hamath the 
Syrians rallied once more with a view to invade 
Palestine, but Jonathan marched beyond Lebanon 
and dispersed them.* Ile afterwards subdued the 
Arab tribe of the Zabadzans on the Antilibanus, 
returned home by way of Damascus, and sct him- 
self, in concert with the elders, to strengthen the 
defences of the country. ‘The walls of Jerus. 
were heightened, and an effort made to isolate 
the Acra. Meanwhile Simon had not been idle 
in his new capacity of commander (στρατηγός) of 
the Palestinian seaboard (1 Mac 115"), Besides 
capturing Bethzur, he reduced and garrisoned 
Joppa, and fortified Adida. 

Tryphon now began to distrust the Maccabees, 
who had certainly not been unmindful of their 
own interests while ‘they fought for one king 
against the other, and in the name of the Syrians 
drove the Syrians out of Juda and the adjacent 
regions.’ Surmising that the Jewish high pricst 
would probably oppose his plans for usurping the 
throne, he suddenly marched into Palestine and 
encamped at Bethshan (Seythopolis), where Jona- 
than prepared to give him battle. But by dint of 
artful flattery Tryphon induced even this wary 
Jewish prince to walk into a trap. Having entered 
Ptolemais, accompanied by only 1000 men, Jonathan 
found himself a prisoner and had his escort slain. 
Thus ended his period of active service. Although 
a high priest of Israel, he was in no sense a 
religious man; it: was merely as a ladder to 
power that the priest’s office had attractions for 
him. He was essentially a worldly ecclesiastic. 
And if he was less disinterested 1n his aims than 
his brother Judas, he was also less scrupulous in 
his methods of realizing them. But few men in 
his circumstances could have achieved more, either 
for themselves or for their party. By the adroit- 


* According to 1 Mac 121-23 Jonathan at this juncture sent 
ambassadors to Rome, Sparta, etc., to conclude or renew 
friendly treaties, and they were favourably received hy the 
Romans. Nothing fs said regarding their reception at Sparta, 
but the writer gives what purports to be a ‘copy’ of Jonathan’s 
letter, and also—apparently as a precedent—one of a letter 
formerly written by the Spartan king Arius I. to the Jewish 
high priest Onias 1. (B.c. 323-300). Wellhausen (JJG3 p. 266, 
n. 3) rejects the whole passage as unhistorical. Unquestion- 
ably, it interrupts the main narrative in a very awkward 
manner; but if Jonathan, who was at the time a Syrian officer, 
did send such an embassy, it must have been because he had 
no faith in the stability of the Syrian kingdom. 
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ness with which he turned to account the mistakes 
of his enemies, he more than made up for the lack 
of strength in his adherents, 

(iii.) The administration of Simon, ethnarch 
and high priest (143-135).—Simon (Gr. Συμεών, 
Σίμων), surnamed Thassi (2.e., probably, ‘the zeal- 
ous’), the sole surviving son of Mattathias, now 
gallantly stepped into the breacli and was chosen 
leader (ἡγούμενος) at a public assembly in Jeru- 
salem. He had already justified the epithet, ‘man 
of counsel’ (ἀνὴρ βουλῆς, 1 Mac 2%), and had also 
distinguished himself as commander of the Medi- 
terranean coast from Tyre to Egypt. Tryphon 
soon inarched against Judea, but found himself 
intercepted by Simon at Adida. He thereupon 
offered to release Jonathan for 100 talents of silver 
and the custody of two of his sons as hostages; 
but although Simon judged it best to accede to 
these terms, Tryphon neither set Jonathan at 
liberty nor relaxed his hostile attitude. All his 
efforts to reach Jerus., however, were rendered 
futile by the sleepless vigilance of Simon. Even 
a projected night expedition with supplies for the 
famished garrison in the Acra was wrecked by 
a heavy fall of snow. Soured and baftled, he 
marched into Gilead and gave vent to his spleen 
by putting Jonathan to death at Bascama (143). 
The body of Jonathan was afterwards interred 
at Modin, where Simon erected a magnificent 
family monument, which appears to have been 
a landmark for sailors on the Levant (1 Mac 
13%). See Monin. 

Now that the war was over, Simon applied him- 
self with increased vigour to the task of strength- 
ening the defences of Judea. Having made Joppa 
a Jewish port, he laid siege to the fortress of 
Gazara, and expelled the heathen inhabitants. 
Shortly afterwards he appointed his son John 
commander-in-eliief of his forces, with a residence 
at Gazara. He acliieved another noteworthy tri- 
umph in the reduction of the Acra, the garrison 
being at length starved into surrender, and in- 
stituted an annual festival in commemoration of 
the day of his entry into this last outpost of the 
Syrians—the 23rd Iyyar (May) 142. Meanwhile 
‘Tryphon had murdered the puppet-king Antiochus 
vi. and seized the Syrian crown. Demetrius ΤΙ. was 
also embroiled in difficulties with the Parthians, 
who were invading his north-eastern provinces, 
and Simon took occasion to demand complete ex- 
emption from taxes. This Demetrius consented 
to grant, along with an amnesty for all political 
offences. Thus was ‘the yoke of the heathen’ 
removed, and the wished-for goal of Jewish inde- 
pendence actually reached (1 Mac 133), 

Simon was the founder of the high - priestly 
dynasty of the Hasmoneans. In B.c. 141, in 
recognition of his great services to the nation, 
he was formally appointed leader, high priest, and 
governor (é@vapxys); and these offices were declared 
to be hereditary in his family until ‘a faithful 
prophet’ should otherwise direct (1 Mac 14"). The 
popular decree embodying these honours was en- 
graven on a memorial tablet placed in the temple. 
The first year of Simon’s reign was made the 
beginning of a new era, according to which Jewish 
legal documents were dated. He also renewed the 
friendship and treaty with Rome and Sparta, and 
struck his own coins like any other independent 
sovereign. The beautiful picture of 1 Mac 147% 
shows how well Simon utilized the years of peace 
that followed, in building up the prosperity of 


Juda. In peace he was even greater than in 
war. He possessed the administrative genius. 


Under his wise and beneficent sway the country 
enjoyed a period of moral and material well-being 
for which there is no post-exilic parallel. He was 
the patron of trade and agriculture; the friend of 


es 


liberty, justice, and religion; a brave soldier, a 
worthy priest, and a gifted statesman. 

After four or five years, during which ‘ Israel 
rejoiced with great joy’ (1 Mac 14"), Simon was 
once more caught in the meshes of Syrian politics. 
Although Demetrius II. was a prisoner in Parthia, 
his younger brother Antiochus Vil. (Sidetes) took 
up arms against Tryphon, and wrote to solicit the 
friendship of Simon. But after defeating Tryphon 
he reversed his policy. While he was besieging his 
rival in Dor, Simon sent him gifts and auxiliaries. 
These were haughtily declined, and a demand made 
for 1000 talents, failing the surrender of Joppa, 
Gazara, and the Acra. This was equivalent to a 
declaration of war, and very soon the Syrian general 
Cendebseus invaded Judexa. Now an old man, 
Sinon left his two sons Judas and John to pro- 
secute the campaign. Near Modin they gained a 
decisive victory. 

For two or three years more Simon laboured at 
his favourite task of developing the internal re- 
sources of his kingdom. ‘hen came the tragic 
end. In the castle of Dék, near Jericho, at a 
banquet ostensibly held in their honour, he and 
two of his sons fell victims to the murderous 
ambition of his son-in-law Ptolemy, the son of 
Abubus, who aimed at the supreme power (135). 
Ptolemy’s designs were frustrated, however, owing 
to the miscarriage of his plans for the assassination 
of Simon’s third son, John, governor of Gazara. 
The latter, warned in time, slew the emissaries of 
Ptolemy, and forthwith assumed the government 
and the high-priesthood. 

More than thirty years had passed since Matta- 
thias openly resisted the religious persecution of 
his nation. In the faithful and skilful hands of 
his sons the crusade inaugurated by him had been 
sineularly successful. One by one they had fallen 
in the sacred cause which he had committed to them 
(1 Mac 64° 918 99-42 1373 1616), But they had not 
shed their blood in vain. The valour of the Mac- 
cabees δα rehabilitated the Jewish nation. Not 
only was the old spirit of independence thoroughly 
aroused, but there was also developed a new con- 
sciousness of the worth of their revealed religion. 
As the most thrilling epoch in Jewish history, and 
that which shaped the last phases of Jewish belief 
prior to the advent of our Lord, the age of the 
Maccabees has a peculiar interest for the student of 
Cliristianity. 

iv. THE HASMONHZAN DyNASTY.—The relation- 
ship of the various scions of the Hasmonzan 
house is exhibited in the subjoined genealogical 
table. 

The reign of John HWyrcanus (135-105) was bright 
and prosperous. After the flight of Ptolemy, his 
brother-in-law, he encountered the hostility of 
Antiochus Vil. (Sidetes), to whom he agreed to pay 
tribute. But in B.c. 128 Antiochus met his death 
in fighting against the Parthians, and Hyrcanus 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the 
dispute which arose about the succession to the 
throne of Syria to make the Jewish kingdom 
territorially as extensive as it had ever been. The 
country E. of the Jordan, Samaria, and Edom were 
in turn brought under his sway, and no further 
tribute wags paid to the Syrian kings. He further 
added to the defences of the country, and during 
lis reign the old fortress of Baris (later Antonia) 
was rebuilt. LHyrcanus also concluded a treaty 
with the Romans, and was the first Jewish prince 
whose name was inscribed on the coins. Men liked 
to flattcr themselves that the prophetic gift had 
been restored in his person (Jos. Avzé. XIII. x. 7). 
Outwardly brilliant, however, as his reign was, it 
was marked by a strong development of internal 
discord. It was at this time that the sects of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees first took definite shape 
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as political and religious parties. The Maccabsean 
party was originally Pharisaic, but Hyrcanus now 
went over to the Sadducees, who attached more 
value to political supremacy. 

Of the five sons left by Hyrcanus, three rose to 
power. Their names were originally Judas, Matta- 
thias, and Jonathan, but in accordance with their 
father’s new-born Hellenistic proclivities they were 


now designated Aristobulus, Antigonus, and Alex- | 


ander Jannzeus. 

Hyrecanus bequeathed the civil power to his wife, 
and the high-priesthood to his eldest son Aristo- 
bulus. But the latter shut up all his relatives in 
prison except Antigonus, and openly assumed the 
title King of the Jews, ‘a name previously unknown 
to Heb. history, but destined to carry with it a 
sacred and enduring signilicance’ (Mt 277, Mik 15? 
ete.), Antigonus also fell a victim to his jealousy, 
owing to suspicions awakened in him by ‘his evil 
spirit’ Salome Alexandra. In other respects he 
appears to have deserved well of his country, wliose 
boundaries he enlarged by the subjugation of the 
Iturseans ; but remorse for the murder of his brother 
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render him dangerous, was kept strictly aloof from 
public affairs. ‘The latter, who disliked the Phari- 
sees and the docility with which his mother gave 
eflect to their wishes, particularly as regards an ill- 
advised attempt to take vengeance on those who 
had counselled the crucifixion of 800 rebels during 
the reign of his father Jannzus, ultimately seized 


' several fortresses, and contrived to raise an army, 


with which he bore down upon Jerusalem. At 
this stage Alexandra, who had on the whole ruled 
happily and with discretion, died after reigning for 


nine years (69). 


! 


is said to have brought on his death, which occurred - 


in B.C. 104, after a reign of only one year. 

The next king was Alexander Jannzeus (104-78), 
the eldest surviving brother of Aristobulus. Of 
warlike disposition, he set himself to complete the 
conquest of Palestine, which his father had begun, 
and after varying fortunes succeeded in bringing 
under his sway most of the important towns on 
the Philistine coast, as well as the regions EK. of 
the Jordan. But Jannzeus had other battles to 
fight. His reign was marked by civil dissension 
and internal revolt. A supporter of Hellenism, 
and a dissolute high priest whose hands reeked with 
blood, he came into acute collision with the Phari- 


sees, and took the most savage revenge on his | 


opponents. 

Before his death Jannzus handed over the 
government to his wife Salome Alexandra, who 
soon proved her fitness to rule. Shrewdly enough, 


she at once threw herself into the arms of the | 


Pharisaie party, allowing them practically to re- 
gulate the inner life of the nation, but reserving 
to herself the control of external affairs. Her elder 
son Hyrcanus Il., asa pliable weakling, was invested 
with the office of high priest, while her younger son 
Aristobulus, who had energy and ability enough to 


Aristobulus soon got the better of Hyrcanus IL, 
who agreed to retire in his favour and reside in 
Jerusalem as a private citizen. But the abdication 
of Hyrcanus was distasteful to some, and especially 
to one whose name we now nieet with for the first 
time—the Idumiean Antipater, father of Herod the 
Great. Working upon the fears of Hyrcanus, this 
man persuaded him to flee for protection against 
his brother to the Arabian king Aretas, from whom 
he extracted a promise to re-establish Hyrcanus in 
his dominions, provided the latter gave up all 
elaim to twelve eities unjustly wrested from the 
Arabians by Alexander Jannzus. Defeated in 
battle, and deserted by many of his troops, Aris- 
tobulus retreated to the temple mount, where he 
was besieged by a coalition army of Arabs and 
Pharisees. 

At this juncture (B.c. 65) the shadow of Rome 
first fell upon the land. Secaurus, the legate of 
Pompey in Syria, having been appealed to by both 


parties, went to Jerusalem and decided in favour 


of Aristobulus. Aretas had accordingly to with- 
draw. But in the spring of 63 ambassadors from 
both parties appeared before Pompey hiiuself at 
Damascus, while the representatives of a neutral 
party pled for the abolition of the monarchy and 
the re-establishment of the ancient constitution. 
Pompey delayed his decision, and Aristobulus, feel- 
ing insecure, at once occupied the stronghold of 
Alexandrium. Pompey advanced to attack him, 
whereupon Aristobulus surrendered all the for- 
tresses, but fell back upon Jerus. and prepared 
for resistance. His vacillating policy was further 
illustrated when Pompey approached the city. 
Aristobuhis sued for peace, and ofiered to open the 
cates and make a money payment; but when 
Gabinius was sent for the money, the gates were 
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closed against him, and Pompey advanced against 
Jerusalem. The party of Hyrcanus, to which fear 
of the Romans brought many accessions, opened 
the city gates, but the supporters of Aristobulus 
entrenched themselves in the temple mount. After 
a three months’ siege, however, the walls were 
scaled, and 12,000 Jews were slain. Apparently 
from curiosity, and to the lasting horror of the 
Jews, Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, but 
subsequently ordered the sanctuary to be purified, 
and the usual sacrifices to be continued. The 
ringleaders in the war were executed; Aristobulus 
and his family he took with him as prisoners ; 
Hyrcanus was designated high priest and ethnarch, 
but not king. The boundaries of Judea were also 
greatly contracted, and Jernus. was garrisoned by 
the Romans. Not even yet had the Jews learned 
to avoid calling in the interference of foreigners, 
but Rome knew how to profit by their internal 
strifes and factions. 

As the star of the Hasmonzean dynasty set, that 
of the Herodian rose. Hyreanus was only a puppet 
in the hands of Antipater and the Romans. The 
division of Palestine by Gabinius into five districts 
(συνέδρια) did not, as was hoped, weaken the feeling 
of national unity. The Hasmonzans made several 
abortive efforts to regain power. Revolts were led 
in the year 57 by Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
in 56 by Aristobulus himself and his son Antigonus, 
and again in 55 by Alexander. Once more, in B.C. 
54, after the defeat of the Romans at Carrhe, the 
Jews rose in rebellion, but were routed by Cassius. 
These attempts would have succeeded as against 
Antipater, but they could not do so as against 
Antipater and the Romans, who always came to 
hisaid. In B.c. 49 Cesar set Aristobulus at liberty 
in order to send him with an army against Anti- 
pater ; but while he was yet in Rome Aristobulus 
was poisoned by the adherents of Pompey, who 
also contrived to have Alexander put to death at 
Antioch. 

While Antipater continued to curry favour with 
the Romans, the Jews became jealous of his grow- 
ing power. This feeling was intensified through 
the appointment of his eldest son Phasael as 
governor of Jerus., and of his second son Herod 
as governor of Galilee. The latter soon felt 
himself strong enough to defy the Sanhedrin, and 
even to menace Jerusalem. In spite of the accusa- 
tions of the Sadduceean dignitaries, the two brothers 
secured the friendship of Antony. Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobulus 11., made yet another desperate 
effort to obtain the kingdom. Although defeated 
by Herod, he was actually set up as king by the 
Parthians, and Herod’s fortunes sank to the lowest 
ebb. Phasael made away with himself in prison, 
and Herod escaped to Rome, where he was re- 
ecognized as king of Judea (B.c. 40). A year later 
Herod landed at Ptolemais, and, after a war ex- 
tending over two years, he at length, with the 
help of the legions of Sosius, captured Jerus. and 
mercilessly slaughtered his opponents. Autigonus 
was carried a prisoner to Antioch and there put 
to death. Herod now assumed the kingdom, and 
the Hasmonean dynasty was at an end. Shortly 
before Jerus. fell into his hands he had married 
Mariamne, who, as granddaughter to both Hyreanus 
and Aristobulus, represented the two opposing 
sections of the Hasmonzean house. But within 
the first decade of his reign this brilliant and 
resourceful but cruelly jealous man murdered all 
its still surviving members, to make sure that none 
of them should ever supplant him in the govern- 
ment. So perished in succession the youthful 
high priest Aristobulus, the aged Hyreanus IL, 
Herod’s own wife Mariamne, and last of all Alex- 
andra, the daughter of Hyreanus 1. For these 
erimes Herod was to sulier a poetic retribution. 


In his closing years the murderer of the Has- 
moneans beeame the murderer of his own sons, 
having about the year B.c. 7 ordered Alexander 
and Aristobulus to be done to death at Sebaste, 
where their mother Mariamne had become his bride. 
waa thein the history of the Maccabees comes to 
a close. 
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MACCABEES, BOOKS OF (MaxxaBalwy, a’, 8’, ete.). 
—Some important MSS of the LXX contain four 
books so entitled.* Of these the first two were 
incorporated in the Vulyate from the Old Latin 
translation, and accepted as canonical by the 
Council of Trent (1546). The Churches of the 
Reformation, on the other hand, adhering more 
strictly to the Heb. Canon, placed them among 
the OT Apocrypha, which were originally in- 
cluded in the Geneva Bible (1560) and in all the 
English Versions. The remaining books, which 
are only very remotely connected with the story 
of the Maccabees, have found, as they deserve, 
much less recognition in the Chureh. The order 
in which these books exist in the MSS, while not 
chronological as regards their subject-matter, 
accurately reflects the date of their composition 
as well as their comparative worth. 


A. I MACCABEES. 
. Contents and Style. 
Unity. 
. Language of the original book. 
Author. 
Date. 
sources. 
. Historicity. 
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1. Contents. 
2. Historicity. 
3. Integrity. 
4. Language. 
5. Use by Jews and Christians. 
6. MSS and Versions. 
ἢ, TV MaccaBEEs. 
1. Contents. 
2. Language and Style. 
3. Authorship. 
4, Aim and Standpoint. 
5. MSS and Versions. 
BE. V MACCABEES. 
Literature. 


A. I MACCABEES is the main source we possess 
for the history of the period with which it deals. 
This period covers the forty years (B.C. 175-135) 
from the accession of the Syrian king Antiochus Iv. 
(Epiphanes) to the death of Simon. 

1. Contents and Style.—After a brief introduc- 
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tory allusion to the conquests of Alexander the 
Great and the partition of his empire among his 


* A and Cod. Venetus contain all four books, δὲ contains 
(apart from Zacune) the first and the fourth. (See below). 
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successors, by way of tracing back to its com- 
mencemcnt the history of the Greek supremacy 
in Juda (1155), the author goes on to give a de- 
tailed description of the attempt made by Epi- 
phanes, in concert with a Hellenizing party among 
the Jews themselves, forcibly to introduce into 
Palestine forcign customs and pagan rites, and 
to destroy the Jewish religion root and branch 
(1-5), He then narrates the action tanen by 
Mattathias the priest, who in his native town of 
Modin openly resisted the persecuting measures of 
Antiochus, and placed himself at the head of a 
band of faithful Israelites who first betook them- 
selves to the mountains, but who, as their numbers 
increased, began to traverse the land and enforce 
the observance of Jewish rites (ch. 2). Almost 
before the movement had been well started, 
Mattathias died (2%), and the remainder of the 
book deals with the splendid struggle for faith 
and freedom under the leadership of his sons, who 
ultimately succeeded in securing for their country, 
not only the religious liberty for which they first 
took up arms (6°), but civil independence as well 
(13%), After graphically describing the course of 
events under the successive leadership of the three 
brothers Judas (3!-9"), Jonathan (9*-12°%), and 
Simon (131638), the book closes with the record 
of the escape of Simon’s son, John Hyreanus, from 
the fate which overtook his father and his two 
brothers, and with a reassuring reference to the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood (1614). 

The hero of the book is undoubtedly Judas Mac- 
cabseus, and its most detailed section is naturally 
that which narrates his achievements and fortunes. 
It is written for the most part in the simple narra- 
tive style of the OT historical books, and in the 
phraseology it is easy to detect many reminiscences 
of both the prose and the poetry of the older 
canonical writings (17837 921. 28.149 ete.). At times 
the language throbs with passion (1*-8), becomes 
eloquently descriptive (14°), or rises into poetr 
(938-99. But the work is in no sense that of a skilful 
literary artist who groups his facts with a view 
to scenic effect. The writer is a plain and honest 
chronicler who sets down the facts in their historical 
sequence, with scarcely an attempt to theorize upon 
them or to point out their significance. 

2, Unity.—Previous to the 19th cent. no attempt 
was made to impugn the unity of the book. In 
view of the striking absence of the Divine Name 
from first to last, the careful chronology of the 
work as a whole, and the uniformity of the style 
throughout, there has been a very general dis- 
position to ascribe the entire composition to a 
single author. Some modern scholars, however 
(e.g. Whiston, Destinon, and Wellhausen), regard 
chs. 14-16 asa later addition unknown to Josephus. 
The singularly brief manner in which that his- 
torian deals with the reign of Simon may perhaps 
lend some colour to this theory, but can scarcely 
be said to prove it. At the opposite pole from this 
view, and still more improbable, is that of Ewald, 
who thinks these concluding chapters are the main 
portion of the book, to which chs. 1-13 are merely 
introductory. 

ὃ. The Language of the Original Book. —The 
Greek text of 1 Mac is beyond doubt a translation ; 
the work was written originally in Hebrew. On 
this point we have the express testimony of Origen 
and Jerome. The former, at the close of his list 
of the canonical books (in Euseb. 17} vi. 25) says, 
‘But outside the number of these is the Macca- 


bean history (τὰ Μακκαβαϊκά), entitled Sarbeth | 


Sabanaiel’? (ZapBn@ ZaBavaérX). The work here 
referred to as known to Origen in its Heb. form 
is unquestionably the First Book of Maeccabees.* 


* The meaning of the Semitic title given by Origen has been 
much disputed. Most of the conjectures advanced (see Grimm, 


Jerome (1 420) states explicitly : ‘The first book 
of Maccabees I found in Hebrew; the second 
is Greek, as can be proved from its very style’ 
(Prol. Gal. ad lib. Reg.). The internal evidence 
for a Heb. original is also sufficiently conclusive. 
Although the book has many points of resemblance 
to the LXX, upon which its Greek seems to be 
largely modelled, and from which it even directly 
quotes (cf. 7117 with Ps 797%), the constant use of 
Heb. idioms and OT phrases (159 2% etc.), as well 
as the whole structure of the sentences, precludes 
the idea of its having been written originally in 
Greek. There are also in the Greek text many 
obscurities, due in all probability to mistaken 
renderings from the Hebrew (28 6! 118 14°). More- 
over, at this period no Palestinian Jew seems to 
have written in Greek. A more plausible case 
might be made out in favour of an Aramaic 
original, although it is practically certain that 
the author wrote in classical Hebrew, which was 
still the language of the learned, and above all of 
sacred literature. 

4. The Author.—The name of the author is 
unknown. It is, however, quite clear from his 
warm sympathy with the Maccabean movement, 
as well as from his minute knowledge of Palestine, 
that he was an orthodox Jew of that country. 
Nor can we tell who was the translator. In spite 
of its Hebraistic character, his Greek is not diffi- 
cult to read, and is marked even by a certain 
fluency. His translation was probably executed 
somewhere about the middle of the Ist cent. B.c., 
and certainly not later than the time of Josephus, 
who seems to have been acquainted with it. 

5. The Date.—As to the date of the original 
work, it is clear from 16” that it was not com- 
posed until after the death of John Hyrcanus 
(B.c. 105). Ewald’s opinion, however, that our 
author wrote immediately thereafter, is not borne 
out by the nature of the reference to the annals of 
that prince as an already well-known work. On 
the other hand, in view of the writer’s friendly 
tone towards the Romans (ch. 8), the time of com- 
position cannot have been later than B.c. 64, the 
year prior to Pompey’s entrance into Jerusalem. 
At some point between these two limits the work 
must have been produced, but the exact year 
cannot be determined. The likelihood is, how- 
ever, that it belongs to the first or second deeade 
of the Ist cent. B.c., for as there is no allusion to 
anything later than the death of Hyrcanus, it 
seems best not to separate the composition of the 
book by too long an interval from that event. 

6. Sources.—There can be little doubt that the 
author drew to a certain extent upon existing 
written sources. Even if an old man at the 
beginning of the Ist cent. B.c., his own recol- 
lections could extend to only a part of the period 
with which he deals. There is, of course, to be 
kept in mind the possibility of his having gathered 
information from older men, as well as the fact 
that he had doubtless at command a body of 
tradition singularly fresh, living, and distinct. 
But the narrative is so well informed, includes 
such a mass of detail, and is in general so accurate 
and precise, that we must suppose him to have 
had access to certain written notices of the Mac- 
cabeean struggle, and of the three brothers with 
whose names it is specially identified. Otherwise, 
no one living in the second generation after could 
Kurzgef. Faeget. Handb. Ὁ. xvii; Keil, Comm. Ὁ. 22; Bissell 
in Lange-Schaft’s Comm. p. 475) are based upon the reading 
Sarbeth Sarbane El (Σαρβὲῦ Ze pBavi Ea), adopted by Stephanus, 
and accepted even by Fritzsche (Schenkel’s Bvb.-Lex. under 
‘Makkabaer’), although by far the best attested reading, and 
according to Schtirer (@JUP τι. iii. 9) ‘ the only reading that can 
claim to be recognized,’ is that given above. It may possibly 
be transcribed 9X M2U ma “Ww (sar bayith shebbanah el), i.e. 
‘the prince of the house which God hath built up.’ In any cage 
the title is Semitic, and points to a Heb. original of our book. 
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have produced such a work. The use of written 
sources seems to be implied in 9”, but the passage 
throws no light upon their origin or nature. 

Some of the official documents which, as in the 
Book of Ezra, are incorporated with the narrative, 
the author states to be ‘copies’ (833 12° 19. 14% 27), 
and these may perhaps for the most part be 
accepted as genuine,—or at least as fairly accurate 
Heb. translations,—as may also some of the letters 
from the Syrian kings. Yet in not a few cases 
(cf. esp. 10°! 1220 1470-23 1 5168.) we have probably 
only an attempt on the part of the writer or his 
authority to give a free version of the lost 
originals.* He evidently did not hesitate to 
deal in a free and easy manner with such docu- 
mentary materials as lay to his hand. In sub- 
stance, however, these ostensibly official records 
are quite apposite to the historical relations of the 
period. 

7. Historicity.—In spite of the clever attempt 
made by the brothers E. I. and G. Wernsdorf about 
the middle of the 18th cent. to discredit 1 Mac as 
a historical work, there is but one verdict among 
modern critics with regard to its general trust- 
worthiness. The writer’s habit of dating the chief 
events according to a fixed era (the Selencid era 
of B.c. 312), the general agreement of his chron- 
ology with that of Greek and Roman authors, 
and with the data furnished by extant coins of 
the period, the frankness and self-restraint shown 
by him in chronicling victory or defeat on the 
part of the Jews, and in speaking of their adver- 
sanies, the absence from his pages of tawdry 
ornamentation and weak supcrnaturalism,— all 
combine to give to his work the stamp of authentic 
history. Occasional errers occur, as in 1%, which 
represents Alexander the Great as dividing his 
kingdom among his generals; in 8°, where the 
author overstates the number of elephants em- 
ployed at the battle of Magnesia (cf. Livy, xxxvil, 
39); in 844, where niistakes are made in several 
particulars regarding the Nomans; in 12°, where 
he speaks of the Spartans as racially akin to the 
Jews; and in 14!, where he is at variance with 
other writers as to the time when Tryphon 
murdered Antiochus vi. But these are mostly 
blemishes due to his limited knowledge of the 
world outside of Juda, and do not seriously 
affect the value of the book as a contribution to 
Jewish history. The one criticism which may 
with justice be offered in this connexion is that 
the writer sometimes undoubtedly exaggerates in 
point of numbers (554. 6° 7 1147), but even this 
fault is to some extent condoned by the prevailing 
custom of that age. 

8. tteligious Character.—The religious character 
of the book corresponds to its trustworthiness as 
history. It breathes a spirit of genuine piety. 
The standpoint of the author is that of orthodox 
devotion to ‘the law and the ordinances’ (951), 
and unqualified abhorrence of heathen presump- 
tion (1°), blasphemies (7%), and enormities (15), 
In presence of the direst disasters he retains his 
faith in an overruling Providence (1%), and does 
not forget that a righteous cause 15 more essential 
than a great army (2% 338), But, in spite of the 
intense theocratic feeling that underles the book, 
there is a remarkable reserve shown in the ex- 
pression of it. The Maccabees are pious (45% 
12145 163) and devoted men (274! 3° ete.), but their 
triumphs are represented as due to their soldierly 


skill and diplomatic wisdom, and not to any 


special intervention of God. In this we detect a 
deviation from the mode of statement adopted in 
the older canonical Inisteries. Yet the religious 


* Fritzsche accepts ad genuine all the documents called 
‘copies,’ and reyards all the rest as free reproductions by the 
author. But this seems too artistic. 


spirit of the book is such that Luther felt it might 
with advantage have been included in the Canon 
of Seripture, and altogether it stands ona higher 
plane than the other ‘Books of Maccabees.’ 
Devout Israelite as he is, however, the writer 
aveids the mention of the Divine Name, which 
(according to the true text) does not once oceur 
in his narrative. Prayer is directed to the remote 
heaven, not to a present encompassing Jehovah 
(35 41°), Except in the diluted form of a pathetie 
forward look towards ‘a faithful prophet’ who 
should announce the divine will with regard to 
pressing problems in Church and State (4% 14%), 
the Messianic hope is absent from the book. Nor 
is there any reference to the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

9. Use in the Christian Church.—Although not 
extensively, 1 Mae would seem to have been used 
in the Christian Chureh from an early date. 
Tertullian (+220), adv. Judcos, ¢. 4, says: ‘Nam 
et temporibus Maceabeorum sabbatis pugnando 
fortiter fecerunt’ (cf. 1 Mac 2515), Cyprian (¢. A.D. 
250) quotes the book in his Testimonia (iii. 4. 15, 
53), each time with the formula in Jlachabaeis ; 
Clement of Alexandria (+ 220) speaks of τὸ (βιβλίον) 
τῶν Μακκαβαϊκῶν, and also of ἡ τῶν Μακκαβαϊκῶν 
ἐπιτομή, Strom. i, 123, ν. 98; Hippolytus (1 235) in 
his Comm. in Daniel, chs. 31-32, draws largely on 
1 Mac, quoting almost verbatem 2%; Origen 
(+ 254) also, in his Com. in Hp. ad Rom. (bk. viii. 
ch. i), says: ‘Sicut Mattathias, de quo in primo 
libro Machabeorum seriptum est quia ‘* zelatus 
est in lege Dei,”’ ete. (1 Mae 293. References to | 
our book as the First Book of Maccabees also ocenr 
in the Demonstr. Hvang. of Eusebius (ft 338), and 
in the writings of Augustine (f 430). On the other 
hand, the Maccabzean books are placed outside the 
Canon by Origen, and omitted from the lists of OT 
Seriptures given by Athanasius (+ 373), Gregory of 
Nazianzus (ft 390), and Cyril of Jerusalem (t+ 386), 
and until the Council of Trent enjoyed only ‘ eccle- 
siastical,’ not canonical rank. 

10. The MSS.— The Greek Text of 1 Mae, 
although not contained in the Codex Vatieanus (B), 
has a place in both the Codex Sinaiticus (3) and 
the Codex Alexandrinus (A)—MSS dating respec- 
tively from the 4th and 5th centuries, Next to 
these im age and importance comes the (8th or 9th 
cent.) Codex Venetus (V.). All the other (16) MSS 
are later than the 11th century. The best modern 
editions are those of I’ritzsche (17d. Apoc. Vet. 
Test. Greece, 1871) and Swete (Old Test. in Greck, 
Cambridge, 1894, 2nd ed. 1899). 

11, Verstons.—Only two old versions of 1 Mace 
are extant: (1) The Latin, which exists in two 
recensions, (a) the common text embodied in the 
Vulgate, and (6) another containing chs. 1-13, 
printed in Sabatier’s Bibliorum Sacrorum Latine 
Versionces Antique, ii. Ὁ. 1017 ff., and more recently 
discovered in a complete form in a MS now at 
Madrid. The latter appears to be the older recen- 
sion. (2) The Syriac. This version, like the 
Latin, was evidently derived from the Greek. The 
translator’s mode of giving the names of places, 
however, seems to point to his acquaintance with 
thei in their Semitic form, and this circumstance, 
while rendering the version exegetiecally service- 
able, 1s also a testimony to its antiquity. 

&. 11 MACCABEES covers the history from the 
close of the reign of the Syrian king Seleucus Iv. 

, Philopator (B.C. 176) te the death of Nicanor (8.6, 
161), a period of little more than 15 years. This 
takes us back one year further than I Mac does; 
but, on the other hand, the narrative stops short 
by a quarter of a century of the pomt reached in 
that work. Except that it deals with a relativel 

smaller section of the history, the Second Heol. 
thus virtually runs parallel with the First. For 
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the opening year (or rather more) of the period 
which it covers, i.e. for the events narrated from 
3!—where, properly speaking, the book begins—to 
45, it remains the chief authority, but for the rest 
of this period it ranks only as an independent 
supplement to the First Book. 

1. Contents and Historicity.—In its present form 
2 Mac begins with two letters in which the Pales- 
tinian Jews urgently invite their kinsmen in Egypt 
to take part in the Feast of the Dedication (1-2*), 
whether in Egypt or in Jerusalem is not quite 
clear, although the latter supposition has the 
greater probability. Then follows the writer’s own 
preface, in which he remarks upon the source, 
scope, and design of his work (2%), After this 
comes the main narrative (3-15), which is an 
abridgment (ἐπιτομή, 27% 28) of a larger history in 
five books by one Jason of Cyrene, a Hellen- 
istic Jew. The first part of the abridgment (314°) 
tells of a futile attempt by Heliodorus, prime 
minister of Seleucus IV., to rob the temple, and 
of the traitorous and slanderous policy pursued by 
a certain Simon against the good high-priest Onias. 
From 4’-7*" the narrative is practically an expanded 
version of 1 Mac 17°), setting forth with great 
fulness of detail the religious persecution under 
Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes), and exhibiting at once 
the lamentable apostasy of one section of the Jews 
and the immovable faithfulness of others, even to 
the point of martyrdom. The remainder of the 
work (8-15) corresponds broadly to 1 Mac 3-7, and 
describes the rise and progress of the Maccabzean 
insurrection down to the crushing defeat of the 
Syrian general Nicanor by Judas.* The epitomizer 
concludes with some characteristic remarks regard- 
ing his own work (15°7-**), 

The first letter (1159), which is dated from the 
year 188 of the Seleucid era (B.C. 124), refers to 
a letter written by the Palestinian Jews to their 
brethren in Egypt during ‘the tribulation and 
extremity’ induced by the apostasy of Jason the 
high priestunder Demetrius 11., and asks them to re- 
peat the sympathy apparently shown to them then 
by keeping ‘ the feast of tabernacles of the month 
Chislev’ (z.e. the Feast of the Dedication) now that 
the temple service was happily restored. The 
second letter (119-218), which bears no date, pur- 
ports to be addressed by the Jews of Palestine, 
the senate (γερουσία), and Judas to the priest Aris- 
tobulus, king Ptolemy’s teacher (διδάσκαλος), and 
to the Egyptian Jews. After telling how their 
oppressor Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes) had perished 
while attempting to rob the temple of Nanza 
(11-17), and intimating their intention of celebrat- 
ing the Feast of the Dedication and commemorating 
the recovery of the sacred fire under Nehemiah, 
they invite their kinsmen in Egypt to take part in 
the festival (118. There follow legendary stories 
of the manner in which the holy fire was preserved 
and found again (1%), and of the hiding by the 
prophet Jeremiah, in a cave-dwelling, of the taber- 
nacle, the ark, and the altar of incense until God 
should again smile upon His people (2'**). A miracle 
similar to that associated with Nehemiah had 
already taken place at the dedication of the temple 
by te di who ‘kept the eight days’ (2%), 
Judas Maccabseus is also represented as having 
meritoriously followed the example of Nehemiah 
in making a collection of national records and 
sacred books (2-4). The letter closes with another 
invitation to keep the feast, and with the hope 
that God may speedily gather the dispersed Israel- 
ites into the holy land (216-18), 

The two letters prefixed to the book have in 
reality no connexion either with it or with one 


* Some prefer to divide the bool: into five sections, of which 
the respective endings (840 742 109 1326 1537) are supposed to 
be coincident with the close of the several volumes of Jason. 


another, except in so far as they both aim at com- 
mending to the Egyptian Jews the Feast of the 
Dedication. The particle (δέ) by which they are 
linked on to the ‘epitome’ does not necessarily 
imply any prior narrative. Schtirer correctly holds 
that ‘they are evidently originally independent 
ae of writing, afterwards combined by a later 
1and, but not that of the epitomizer, with this 
Second Book of Maccabees’ (AJP τι. 111. p. 218). 
The glaring contradictions of 1’, which represents 
the climax of affliction as having been expcrienced 
under Demetrius 1. Nikator, and 1557 which states 
that from the time of Nicanor’s death (B.c. 161) 
the Holy City had been held by the Hebrews, and 
of 118 and ch. 9 with respect to the deatli of 
Epiphanes, render impossible the view that these 
letters were indited by the epitomizer. Besides, 
they are written in a simpler and less rhetorical 
style than the main narrative, their proper chrono- 
logical position in which would be after 10!-%.* 
Both letters are palpable forgeries. In B.c. 144, 
when the first was written, ‘the extremity’ (11) 
was certainly past, and it seems incredible that 
the second, which, among other blunders, ascribes 
to Nehemiah the rebuilding of the temple and the 
altar (118), should have emanated from the Jewish 
senate. Such blemishes unmistakably stamp both 
epistles as apocryphal products of a later time. 

Of Jason or of his history nothing is known 
beyond whiat is conveyed in2 Mac. That he was 
identical with the ambassador of 1 Mac 8!" is a 
pure conjecture. Although a Jew ‘of Cyrene’ he 
shows more acquaintance with Syria than with 
Egypt and Palestine. In all that relates to the 
former kingdom his knowledge is extensive and 
minute. The names and rank of Syrian officers 
(4°? 574 12? 1412), as well as the identity of minor 
personages (4389 852 10°"), are familiar to him. On 
the other hand, his knowledge of Palestine and even 
of Egyptis geographically defective, and is limited 
to outstanding events and personages. All this 
points, perhaps, to his having been no longer resi- 
dent at Cyrene when his work was written. 

2. Author.—The personality of the epitomizer is 
unknown. He was perhaps an Alexandrian Jew, 
although his work bears no trace of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy of religion, and contains 
nothing alien to the orthodox Palestinian Judaism 
of the period. His relation to Jason’s history is 
made quite clear by himself (2187); he expressly 
informs us that his work is only a condensed ver- 
sion of Jason’s. From the ‘painful labour’ involved, 
it is natural to suppose that his epitome covers the 
whole of the ground embraced in the five books of 
Jason. The latter was probably also the sole 
literary source from which he drew. It is un- 
warrantable to infer from the fact that in his 
grencral digest of the contents of Jason’s work he 
fails to mention that it included events within the 
reigns of both Seleucus Iv. and Demetrius I., that 
it was therefore confined to the period during which 
Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) and his son Eupator held 
the throne, and that he must have used other 
sources for those parts of his narrative which deal 
with events prior and subsequent to that period. 
According to Grotius only chs. 3-11, according to 
3ertholdt only chs. 4-11, are based upon Jason’s 
history. But it was enough that in his summary 
of contents the epitomizer should name the two 
kings with whom the narrative is chiefly concerned. 
Moreover, the way in which he disclaims originality 
and even responsibility for the historical accuracy 
of the facts embodied in his work (278) seems to 


* Fritzsche (in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon), while agreeing that 
the epitomizer did not write these letters, thinks that he 
prefixed them to the book because they were consonant to 
his purpose. But even this is to rate his intelligence very 


! low. 
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imply that had he made use of any other docu- 
mentary material he would certainly have specified 
it. No doubt he has given a certain colouring of 
his own to the book as we possess it. The ex- 
ageerations and florid rhetoric which characterize 
it are probably due to him, but ‘ the manifestations 
that came from heaven’ on behalf of Judaism are 
mentioned as being treated of in the original work, 
to which also are undoubtedly to be attributed not 
a, few of the inconsistencies found in the ‘ epitome’ 
(cf. 97° with 13% etc.). Andit is to be remembered 
that the latter is probably quite as much of a 
sclection from the original as a digest of it. To 
judge from the sample of ability and literary taste 
exhibited in the epitomizer’s prefatory and closing 
words, his share in the subject-matter must in any 
case have been slight. 

3. Language. —Both Jason and his epitomizer 
must have originally written in Greek. Asa Jew 
of Cyrene, Jason would naturally make use of that 
language. That he did so is also suggested by 
the remarkably pure Greek of the epitome. The 
llebraisms which might have been looked for in a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic are in general 
conspicuous by their absence. Jerusalem is always 
written ᾿Ιεροσόλυμα according to the Greek, never 
᾿Ιερουσαλήμ according to the Heb. form. That the 
Greek text of the epitome is the original can be 
proved, as Jerome says, from its very style: 
‘Secundus (Machabeorum) Greecus est, quod ex 
ipsa quoque φράσει probari potest.’ In this remark 
we have at once external evidence for a Gr. original, 
and the recognition of internal evidence pointing in 
the same direction. Thestyle of the present work, 
although at times bald and rough (as 6.0. in 1819:36) 
is on the whole fluent and unrestrained, and not 
seldom highly ornate. There is a certain straining 
after rare words and expressions, as: φιλοφρονεῖν 
els τι, 2s ἀλλοφυλισμός, 4 6%; διεμπίμπλημι, 49). 
θωρακισμός, 5°; ὁπλολογεῖν τινά, 8527. 1. κατευθικτεῖν, 
148, Some words are employed in an unusual sense, 
6.9. εἰσκυκλεῖσθαι, 353; φροντίζειν τί, 2; γψυχικῶς, 
451 1434. δευτερολογεῖν, 185, Several ἅπαξ λεγόμενα 
appear also to occur, 6.0. δυσπέτημα, 5°; ἀπευθανα- 
Tiger, 6; δοξικός, 835, πολεμοτροφεῖν, 1014. 15. διά. 
σταλσις, 1835, The writer is fond of the allitera- 
tive use of words from the same root, ¢.9. ἄγειν 
ἀγῶνα, 413; ἀποδεχθείς . . . elacddxOn, 472; δεξιασθείς 
«ων δεξιάν, 433. εὐημερίαν δυσημερίαν, 5°; ἀποξενώσας 
ἐπὶ ξένης, 5° ete. He is also partial to the use of 
ποιεῖσθαι with the accusative of the substantive 
necessary to complete the verbal idea, as in 2% 
etc. Clearly he had a large vocabulary at com- 
mand, and could write the Greek language with 
ease and mastery. 

4. Sources and Date.—If, as is probable, Jason 
based his narrative on the oral accounts of con- 
temporaries who recited from memory the stirring 
events of those fifteen years, he must have written 
soon after B.c. 160. The mythical strain of clis. 
6-7, which relate tle martyrdom of Eleazar and 
the seven brethren, and of other parts of the 
nairative, does not preclude this view, as such 
myths require no long time for their formation, 
especially at some distance from the theatre of 
events. But the exact date of writing cannot be 
determined. The same is the case as regards the 
epitome. The curious statement of 15°” might 
seem to suggest the period immediately subsequent 
to Nicanor, but this is clearly out of the question. 
All that can be said with safety is that the work 
must have been written before the destruction of 
Jerus. in A.D. 70, since the existence of the city 
and the temple worslip are presupposed. This is 
turther apparent from the fact that 4 Mac, which 
is based on 2 Mac, was written prior to that event. 
That our book was composed later than 1 Mac 
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references to the Romans. If 2 Mac was known 
to Philo (see below), this would fix the inferior 
limit of its composition at about A.D. 40. 

5. Relation to 1 Mac.—2 Mac contains much that 
is special to itself, but where it evidently covers 
the same ground as 1 Mac it does so with many 
divergences of detail. It is not, of course, sur- 
prising that between two independent narratives 
dealing with the same events there should be many 
points of difference. Our two books are, however, 
so different in genius, form, and contents, that 
strict comparison is impossible.  In_ historical 
credibility and value 2 Mac is admittedly inferior 
to the First Book, the authority of which must 
therefore be preferred in the case of irreconcilable 
discrepancies. Of such it may suffice to enumerate 
the following :—(1) The campaign of Lysias, as- 
scribed in 1 Mac 4** to the year before the death 
of Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes), is transferred in 2 Mac 
11 to the reign of Antiochus V. (Eupator) ; (2) the 
Jewish raidson neighbouring tribes, and campaigns 
in Gilead and Galilee, represented in 1 Mac 5 as 
carried on in rapid succession between the rededica- 
tion of the altar and the concession of religious 
liberty, are separately placed in different. historical 
settings (8° 1015-88 12-4); (3) the account given in 
ch. 9 differs in several particulars from that of 
1 Mac 6 regarding the death of Antiochus Ivy. 
(Epiphanes), who it is falsely declared wrote a 
letter to the Jews; (4) the statement in 9” that 
after the death of Antiochus, Philip fled to Egypt, 
is at variance with that of 1 Mac 6°: ®; (5) in 14} 
Demetrius 1. is said to have landed in Syria ‘ with 
a mighty host and a fleet,’ in 1 Mac 7! ‘ with a few 
men’; (6) Nicanor’s personal liking for Judas, 1452, 
is an incredible circumstance, and contrary to the 
whole trend of 1 Mac; (7) according to 1557 the 
Acra was in the possession of the Jews at the 
time of Nicanor’s death, whereas according to 
1 Mac 13° it was captured by Simon only in 
B.c. 142. Other blemishes disfigure the work, 6.0. 
the absurd exaggerations in the numbers of the 
slain (8°4- 1055. 31.11}}}), the highly coloured picture 
of the martyrdoms in 6'°-7*, and the representa- 
tion that Epiphanes witnessed them in person ; 
the erroneous particulars as to the place and 
manner of death of that monarch (9); and the 
extraordinary dctails respecting the suicide of 
Razis (14°), Yet with all its defects 2 Mac is 
by no means historically worthless. The earlier 
portion of the narrative (3-4?) is of the greatest 
value, and there is no reason to doubt its sub- 
stantial truthfulness. ‘There are indeed many 
important particulars In which the book agrees 
with 1 Mac (cf. 4-6" with 1 Mac 1%), It is also 
in accord with Josephus, who was unacquainted 
with it, in regard to several events about which 
1 Mac is silent (cf. 4. 6? 138 14! with Jos. Ant. 
x1. v. 1, v. 5, ix. 7, x. 1). Vain attempts have 
been made to reconcile discrepancies between 1 and 
2 Mac on the theory that the writers followed 
a different chronology. In all probability both 
adopted the Seleucid era, which began in Oct. 
B.c. 312. On the relation of this era to dates 
B.C., see Schiirer, ἢ. 1.1. p. 36 ff, I. 11. Appen- 
dix ν. p. 393. 

6. lveligious Charactcr. — As to its religious 
character, 2 Mac presents a strong contrast to 
the First Book. In 1 Mac the name of God re- 
mains unuttered, in 2 Mac it is freely used; in 
the former frequent reference is made to the OT, 
here it is but seldom alluded to (7° 8'° 15”); in the 
one, great rescrve is shown in the expression of 
theocratic feeling, in the other the reverse is the 
case. Again, instead of a simple objective narra- 
tive in which the facts are allowed to make their own 
impression, we have a highly coloured rhetorical 


may be inferred from the changed tone of the! composition with a running commentary upon the 
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events recorded (416 591. 17% Gl2f 98.18 etc,), The 
writer aims at the glorification of Judaism, and 
selects and modifies his historical material with a 
view to homiletic ends. In particular, it seems to 
have been the chief design of the compilation in 
its present form-—and in this respect the two 
introductory letters are certainly significant—to 
magnify the temple (219 3? 910 13°), to exalt the 
importance of the two national festivals connected 
with the re-establishment of the legal worship and 
the death of Nicanor, and to encourage, admonish, 
and edify the Jews of the Dispersion. The work 
can scarcely be termed a history in the ordinary 
sense, its whole material being grouped around the 
temple and the two great festivals, without regard 
to strict chronological sequence. ἐν. the institu- 
tion of the Feast of the Dedication is placed after 
the account of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(cf. 10° with 1 Mac 4°) for the sake of effect, and 
the circumstances connected with the death of 
Judas are passed over, apparently in order that 
the previous engagement in which Nicanor lost 
his life, and its commemorative festival, might 
stand out in bolder relief. Owing perhaps to an 
inclination on the part of the Egyptian Jews to 
set Increasing store by their own temple at Leon- 
topolis, the writer seems to represent the temple 
at Jerus. as the only legitimate sanctuary. It is 
the headquarters of the Jewish worship (2! 5% 14% 
etc.), and honoured even by heathen kings (3? 13”). 
The Almighty had often interposed to protect 
it, and had severely punished its desecrators (374 
136-8 1452 1582), There are constant references to 
heavenly manifestations (¢mi@dyetar, 271) on behalf of 
the defenders of Judaism (3251. 10° 1168. 1222), The 
history is only seen as it were through a coloured 
spectrum of portents (5*), dreams (15%), and visions 
(3°), The Lord is conceived as the wonder-worker 
(τερατοποιός) who in answer to prayer sends ‘a good 
angel to save Israel’ (11° 15*!**), 

Israel is ‘God’s people’ (158), His ‘portion’ (ἡ 
μερὶς αὐτοῦ, 14%); their calamities are His loving 
chastisement for their sins (518 6!*) ; 
He will never withdraw His mercy (6%), The 
heathen, on the other hand, are allowed to fill up 
their cup of iniquity prior to their destruction (613). 
Foreign kings and their Jewish supporters are the 
unconscious instruments of the divine punitive 
righteousness with respect to Israel, but their 
insolence does not go unpunished (7°), and their 
punishment exactly corresponds to their guilt (438 
5° 13° 15°), The view taken of providential 
rewards and punishments is thus distinctly me- 
chanical and external. ‘ Providence appears no 
longer as God’s providence, but man’s shaped by 
his wishes and governed by his caprices.’* God 
will one day gather the dispersed Israelites into 
Palestine (918). than this there is no nearer 
approach to the Messianic hope. The doctrine 
of the resurrection, on the other hand, finds the 
clearest expression (736), and the offering of prayers 
for the dead seems to have the sanction of 12", 

According to Geiger, 1 and 2 Mac are partisan 
writings, the work, respectively, of a Sadducee 
who espoused the cause of the Hasmonzean house, 
and of a Pharisee who bore it a distinct grudge. 
As regards 2 Mac at all events, his theory seems 
to have much in itsfavour. Of the genealogy of 
the Maccabees, the death of Judas, the family 
sepulchre, no account is taken in the narrative. 
The priestly order, as represented by Jason and 
Menelaus, appears in the darkest light. Among 
the martyrs spoken of there is no priest, whereas 
one of ‘the principal scribes’ (6515) was the first to 
defy imperial cruclty. The Pharisaic bias of the 
work is seen also from its rigid Sabbatarianism 
(5% 6" ete.), its partiality for wonders and visions, 

* Bissell, p. 555.5 


and from them. 


and its teaching concerning the resurrection (7), 
Even the action of Judas himself is ascribed to his 
mindfulness of the resurrection (1933), 

7. Use by Jews and Christians.— Among the 
Jews 2 Mac was never received as canonical. 
In the Rabbinical writings, however, some use is 
made of it, and in Philo’s treatise, Quod omnis 
probus liber (Mang. ii. 459), the descriptions of 
tyrannical persecutions of the pious appear to be 
based upon it. ‘The earliest Christian reference to 
it is supposed to be in the Ep. to the Heb. (ef. He 
1155. with 2 Mac 619. 3), The first quotation from 
the book is found in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. v. 14.97). I'requent reference 
is made to it by Origen (Lxhortatio ad martyrium, 
c. 29-27, de Oratione, c. 11, contra Cclsum, viii. 46, 
etc.). The history of the Maccabeean martyrs was 
a favourite subject with the early Fathers gencr- 
ally (Cyprian, Yesé. 111. 17; Jerome, Prol. Galeat. ; 
Augustine, de Doctr. Christ. ii. 8, de Civitate Det, 
xviii. 36). That the estimation in which the Books 
of the Maccabees were held by Augustine exceeded 
that accorded to them by Jerome, who recognized 
them as ecclesiastical but not as canonical, appears 
from the passage last referred to: ‘ Maccabseorum 
libri, quos non Judvei, sed ecclesia pro canonica 
habet propter quorundam martyruim passiones.’ 

8. MSS and Versions.—W hat has been said above 
on 1 Mac with reference to MSS and versions applies 
for the most part to 2 Mac also. But (1) 2 Mac is 
omitted in δὲ» (2) besides the Old Lat. version 
which is adopted in the Vulg., and which is not, 
as in the case of 1 Mac, supplemented in Sabatier 
by an older text, there is a Cod. Ambrosianus 
published by Peyron in 1824. The Syriac version 
15 very inexact. 

C. IIT MAccABEES. —1. Contents.— This book 
relates how Ptolemy tv. Philopator, after defeat- 
ing Antiochus the Great at Raphia (B.c. 217), 
visited Jerusalem, and ‘conceived the purpose of 
entering the sauctuary’ (1) Everything was 
done to dissuade him from this act of desecration, 
but in vain. Great excitement consequently arose 
among the Jews, who were with difficulty pre- 
vented from taking to arms (111-35, At the critical 
moment tle calm and reverend figure of Simon 
the high priest was seen kneeling in front of the 
temple, and in answer to his earnest prayers God 
smote the king with paralysis, and he was borne 
helpless from the sacred precincts (2'*4). On 
coming to himself Ptolemy returned to Egypt, 
but vowing vengeance. This took the form of 
subjecting the Jews of Alexandria to certain re- 
ligious disabilities, depriving them of the equal 
civic rights which they enjoyed with the Mace- 
donian founders of the city, and branding them 
with an ivy-leaf as worshippers of Bacchus. Only 
those who voluntarily embraced the worship of 
this deity were to retain their privileges (9 5 80), 
Enraged at the steadfastness with which the great 
majority adhered to their ancestral faith, the king 
commanded the entire Jewish population of the 
country to be brought in chains to Alexandria 
(231-31), In spite of attempts made to represent 
them as disloyal citizens, the Jews had so won 
the good opinion of all, that some of their Gentile 
associates interested themselves on their behalf 
(37), Notwithstanding the stringent temns of 
the royal edict,—which caused as much grief to 
the Jews as it did joy among the heathen,—and 
the equally harsh manner in which it was carried. 
out, the majority succeeded in evading arrest (3'- 
4"), As a preliminary to the intended massacre, 
the names of all were ordered to be taken down. 
But, at the end of forty days’ continuous work, the 
clerks reported that, owing to the vast number of 
Jews to be dealt with, their writing materials 


Ὁ were exhausted (4143), Ptolemy next commanded 
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that 500 elephants should be intoxicated with wine 
and incense and let loose upon the Jews in the 
racecourse. Although all was in readiness for it, 
the execution of the order was delayed for another 
day because the king had slept until it was past 
the hour fixed for his principal daily meal (5.33). 
Next morning, however, Ptolemy was providen- 
tially made to forget the orders he had given, and 
recollected nothing but the loyalty of the Jews to 
himself and his ancestors (δ Ὁ, Yet the same 
evening he summoned the keeper of the elephants 
and renewed his order for the destruction of the 
Jews; and in reply to the higher officials, who 
expressed amazement at his instability of purpose, 
he swore that he would send the Jews to Hades, 
and that he would invade Judea and destroy the 
temple (5), When, accordingly, on the third 
day at dawn an enormous crowd had collected, 
and the king rushed forth to see his commands 
executed, the Jews called upon the Lord to show 
them mercy (5%), At the prayer of the vener- 
able priest Eleazar, ‘two angels, glorious and 
terrible,’ appeared from heaven, to the conster- 
nation of the king and his army. The elephants 
also turned upon and trampled down the royal 
forces (61-22), The king now directed his wrath 
against his counsellors, ordered the Jews to be 
released from their fetters, and feasted them for 
seven days at the imperial expense. They re- 
solved on their part to observe these days in all 
time coming as a festival to commemorate their 
deliverance. The king also provided them with 
a letter to the provincial authorities securing them 
against injury and reproach (655-19). They were 
further empowered to put to death more than 
300 of their kinsmen who had apostatized from 
the law of God, and, after duly availing them- 
selves of this concession, they joyfully set out for 
their homes. At Ptolemais they celebrated their 
deliverance for another seven days, and erected a 
house of prayer. On arriving at their several 
destinations they had all their property restored 
to them, and were held in higher esteem than ever 
by the Egyptians (7!°°%), 

2. Historicity.—That the narrative has to some 
extent a historical background is clear from the 
opening sketch of the war between Philopator and 
Antiochus. The details given agree broadly with 
the statements of Livy, Justin, and Polybius. At 
Raphia the scale was turned in favour of Philo- 
pator, through the appeal made to the soldiers by 
his sister Arsinoe (11, whom, however, Livy 
(xxxvii. 4) names Cleopatra, and Justin (xxx. 1. 7) 
Eurydice. According to Polybius (v. 87), Philo- 
pator remained for three months in Cole-Syria 
and Phenicia. His Bacchanalian proclivities (2**) 
are also mentioned by Justin (xxx. 1) and Strabo 
(xvii. 796). Theodotus (15) is a historical person- 
age; Polybius (v. 40, etc.) speaks of him as an 
Aitolian who was Ptolemy’s commander-in-chief 
over Cole-Syria, but who in B.c. 219 went over 
to the side of Antiochus. Grimm (/ntrod, § 3) fur- 
ther regards the observance of the two annual 
festivals (695 719), and the existence of the syna- 
gogue at Ptolemais (7°), when the author wrote, 
as the witness of tradition to some great deliver- 
ance; but there is force in the remark of Fritzsche 
(‘ Makkabiier’ in Schenkel’s Bib.-Lex. ), that aniong 
the Jewish writers of that period it had become an 
almost stereotyped custom to link on a festival to 
every event of importance. 

Certainly, in spite of the historical allusions 
which it contains, and the manifest intention that 
it should pass for real history, the work must be 
regarded as a fiction, and that not of the highest 
order. It abounds in incredible situations (4%, 
cf. with 5® 61: 39. 718) and psychological absurdities 
(57): it is ΥΚΝ τοὶ by false statements (5? 
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72) and inconsistencies (418); it shows, too, great 
zest in the interpretation of providence (45) 5* ete.). 
In short, it bears every mark of being a mythical 
tale founded perhaps on some no longer definitely 
ascertainable historical occurrence. There is no- 
where else any mention of Philopator having either 
visited Jerus. or persecuted the Jews. But in 
Jos. (6. Ap. il. 5) there is a story of a somewhat 
similar character connected with the reign of 
Ptolemy VII. Physcon. That monarch, it is said, 
punished the Alexandrian Jews for their loyalty 
to Cleopatra by putting them in fetters and 
throwing them to intoxicated elephants. As the 
animals, however, turned against Physcon’s friends 
and killed many of them, and as the king saw a 
terrible visage which forbade him to injure the 
Jews, he abandoned his intention, and the Jews 
kept a feast in commemoration of the event. This 
appears to be the older as it is also a simpler 
version of the same floating tradition, which may 
have been based upon an actual but unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of some monarch to enter the 
temple at Jerus. by force—an attempt which was 
followed up by an effort to be avenged on the 
Jews. But in 3 Mac, which was apparently un- 
known to Josephus, the reference of the story to 
an earlier king of Egypt, and the addition of other 
embellishments, already mark a deviation from 
the older tradition. According to many scholars 
(Ewald, Reuss, ete.), the legend is founded upon 
the attempt of the emperor Caligula to erect his 
statue in the temple at Jerus. (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
vili, 2), and his subsequent persecution of the 
Jews, the transference of the event to the reign 
of Ptolemy Iv. Philopator being due to prudential 
reasons. But there is nothing in the work which 
definitely points to Caligula’s time, and our author 
does not represent Ptolemy as aspiring to the 
honours of deity. The one significant parallel to 
the times of Caligula is the circumstance, vouched 
for by Philo, that the Roman governor Flaccus 
Avillius deprived the Jews of the rights of citizen- 
ship. On the other hand, if the work be referred 
to this period (c. A.D. 40), the confinement of the 
Jews in the hippodrome of Alexandria (4"%") might 
have been suggested by Herod’s command that 
his leading opponents should be so dealt with at 
Jericho (Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 5; BJ I. xxxiii. 6). 
But the exact date of writing remains uncertain. 
The Greek additions to Daniel are known to the 
author, who cannot therefore have written earlier 
than the Ist cent. B.¢., but he very possibly lived 
as late as the lst cent. A.D. His design was 
evidently to cheer and console his co-religionists 
in a time of persecution at Alexandria. 

3. {ntegrity.—In its present form 3 Mac appears 
to be incomplete. It begins abruptly (ὁ δὲ Φιλο- 
πάτωρ) ; in 1? there is a reference to ‘ the plot’ (τὴν 
ἐπιβουλήν) of Which no previous mention has been 
made; and in 2” allusion is made to the king’s 
‘ before-mentioned’ companions, although the fore- 
going part of the work is silent regarding them. 
Butit is unnecessary (with Dahne, Ewald, Fritzsche) 
to suppose that it is a mere fragment; the loss of 
an introductory chapter would explain all (Grimm). 
Fritzsche thinks the title of the book indicates 
that we have in the extant fragment a sort of 
protegomena to a complete history of the Macca- 
bees. Certainly ‘Book of Maccabees’ is a mis- 
nomer as applied to the existing work, which 
professes to deal with a situation considerably 
anterior to the Maceabzean rising. 

4, Language.—Our book bears every evidence 
of having been written in Greek by an Alex- 
andrian Jew. The vocabulary is exceptionally rich. 
Hebraisms are comparatively rare, and never harsh 
(e.g. ‘thy glorious name,’ 244; ‘the heaven of 
heavens,’ 2" ete.). The style, however, is ‘bom- 
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bastic and involved,’ and even further removed 
from the category of ordinary prose narrative than 
is that of 2 Mac, with which it has many points of 
affinity, such as, e.g., the use of τόπος to Te 
the temple at Jerus., and of ἐπιφάνεια to denote 
the special miraculous interposition of God, and 
the love of rhetorical word-painting (115 438. 548f-)_ 
It exceeds that work, however, in obscure expres- 
sions (1% 14 17 931 411), and in straining after poetic 
effect (178 48 556 64-8), The opening words of 5% 
(ὅσοι γονεῖς παρῆσαν ἢ παίδων γόνοι) form an iambic 
trimeter, and seem to be a quotation from some 
Greek dramatist. Some words bear an unusual 
meaning, 6.7. διάγειν (18), ἀπρόπτωτος (314), κατα- 
χρᾶσθαι (45); others do not occur elsewhere, 6.0. 
ἀνεπιστρέπτως (17), λαογραφία (2°), προσυστέλλεσθαι 
(3239), χαρτηρία (49); and others are very rare, or 
are used only in late Gr. writings, e.g. ἔνθεσμος 
(271), φρικασμός (311), ἀλογιστία (833), μεγαλομερῶ (683). 
The work appears to be more or less coloured 
by the influence of the Alexandrian philosophy ; 
compare in this connexion the names (μέγιστος, 
1% 16 416 733. ὕψιστος, 6? 7%) applied to the Supreme 
Being, and the distinction made between God and 
His glory (2°*), 

5. Use by Jews and Christians.—The book seems 
to have been practically neglected by the Jews, 
while the first Christian reference to it occurs in 
the Canones Apostolorum, ¢. 85 (Μακκαβαίων τρία). 
It is mentioned (ad Dan. 11’) by Theodoret of 
Antioch (fc. A.D. 457); in the catalogue of 
Niccphorus (MaxxaBatxa +’), and in the Synopsis 
Athanasti apparently as Πτολεμαΐκά. " The work 
found no acceptance with the Latin Church, and 
is not included in the Vulg.; but in the Syrian 
Chureh it met with considerable favour, as is 
shown by the existence of an ancient Syriac 
version, by the respectful allusions of Theodoret, 
and by the fact that in all probability the cata- 
logue of Nicephorus had its origin in the Syrian 
Church. 

6. MSS and Versions.—3 Mac is found in most 
MSS and editions of the LXX. A Latin trans- 
lation was first made for the Complutensian Poly- 
elott, and has since been followed by several 
others. Many German versions also now exist, 
among which may be mentioned those of the 
Ziuricher Bibel, Bericnburger Bibel, Bunsen’s Bibel- 


werk, and Kautzsch’s Apocryphen u. Pseud- 
epigraphen. According to Cotton (The Five Books 


of Maccabees in English, Oxford, 1832, Introd. 
Ῥ. xx), the first English version (by Walter Lynne) 
appeared in 1550, and was with some modifications 
embodied in a folio Bibl® issued by John Daye in 
1551. 

D, TV MAccABrEs.—1. Contents.—This, as a 
philosophical treatise, occupies a unique position 
among apocryphal books. ‘The writer’s theme is 
‘the supremacy of pious reason (=religious prin- 
ciple) over the passions,’ + and the Judaism which 
he advocates is distinctly coloured by the Stoic 
philosophy. Although the composition takes the 
form of a discourse in which the direct mode of 
address is adopted (1+? 24 13! 181), we are not 
therefore warranted in supposing (with Freuden- 
thal) that we have here an actual specimen of a 
Jewish sermon. The style is too abstruse for an 
ordinary congregation, and it never became the 
habit to base discourses upon philosophical pro- 
positions instead of Scripture texts. At the same 
time, the work is not a mere academical thesis. If 
it suggests an artificial a poe re 2 rather than 
the natural outflow of a heart deeply under the 


*The text reads αχκαβαϊκὰ βιβλίῳ 3° Πτολεμαϊκά, but 


Credner is probably right in substituting net for δ΄. ; 
11 εἰ αὐτοδέσποτός ἔστιν τῶν παθῶν ὁ εὐσεβὴς λογισμός : 113 εἰ 


αὐτοκράτωρ ἱστὶν τῶν σαθῶν 6 λογισμούς ; 181 τῶν χαθῶν δεσαότης 
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power of religion (Grimm), the writer undoubtedly 
handles his subject with vigour, moral earnest- 
ness, and a desire to edify his readers (or hearers). 
These were apparently confined to his co-religion- 
ists (181 Ὦ τῶν ᾿Αβραμιαίων σπερμάτων ἀπόγονοι παῖδες 
᾿σραηλεῖται), whom he assures that in order to lead 
a pious life they have only to follow the dictates 
of ‘pious reason.’ 

After an introduction (1112, the author lays 
down his thesis that pious reason is perfect master 
of the passions, and expounds this proposition 
not without dialectic skill. Reason he defines as 
‘intelligence combined with an upright life, and 
holding in honour the word of wisdom’ (1)5),* and 
wisdom as ‘the knowledge of affairs divine and 
human, and of their causes’ (116), Wisdom is 
attained through ‘the instruction of the law’ (1"), 
and is manifested in four cardinal virtues, viz. 
φρόνησις, δικαιοσύνη, ἀνδρεία, σωφροσύνη (18), A 
description and classification of the affections, 
with special reference to the antagonism offered 
by them to the four cardinal virtues, is also given, 
and it is shown by examples taken from Jewish 
history that pious reason is lord of all the aflec- 
tions except forgetfulness (λήθη) and ignorance 
(ἄγνοια). With this ends the first and more strictly 
philosophical part of the book (115-918), In the 
second part (3!°-187), after a historical review of 
the tyrannical treatment of the Jews under the 
Syrian king Seleucus and his son (sic) Antiochus 
Epiphanes (3°—4*5), the conquering power of reason 
is further represented as most brilliantly illus- 
trated in the martyrdom of Eleazar (5-7) and of 
the seven brethren (8-14) and their mother (141 
16"), The writer accompanies his account of the 
martyrdom of these heroic defenders of the faith 
with frequent and copious remarks of a religious 
and edifying nature, and introduces occasionally 
philosophical reflexions (6.0. 5%) which would 
have been more in place in the first part of his 
work. In 17-18? the author sets down his final 
impressions regarding the character and signifi- 
cance of the martyrdoms described by him. The 
closing section (18°) appears to be an appendix 
by a later hand, but the nature of it indicates 
oak it must have been added at no great interval 
from the composition of the book itself. Fritzsche 
and Freudenthal regard the spurious addition as 
limited to 186: 

4 Mac possesses no value as history. The writer 
merely appropriates certain incidents from 2 Mac 
618-7" by way of illustrating his fundamental pro- 
position regarding the supremacy of pious reason. 
His delineation of the tortures to which the 
‘Maccabean martyrs’ were subjected is even more 
eruesomely realistic than that of 2 Mac, although 
the detailed description of the inhumanity of the 
persecutors serves, of course, to bring out more 
emphatically the steadfast patience of their victims. 
He may have had sources of information other 
than 2 Mac, but there is no evidence that he used 
as an authority the five books of Jason of Cyrene 
(2 Mac 275), While the work does not aim at being 
a, history, it has nevertheless an importance of its 
own as a unique example of the way in which 
Jewish history was turned to account for didactic 
and homiletic purposes. 

2. Language and Style.—The Greek of 4 Mac, 
although rather laboured, is not so involved or 
so rhetorical as that of 3 Mac. Owing to the 
uniformity of the style, which is clear, correct, 
and genuinely Greck, the work has more of real 
individuality about it than either 2 or 3 Mac. 
Lavish use is made of metaphor and declamation, 
yet the writer can deftly change his style to 


* So the Alexandrian MSS. Nand Vread: ‘intelligence accom: 
panied by accurate insight (and) choosing the life of wisdom.’ 
t A has the later form ἀνδρία, 
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suit his subject. Considerable fondness is shown 
for words and expressions of a rare, novel, or 
poetical description. Trequent use is also made 
of prepositional compounds, 6.9. ἐπιρωγολογεῖσθαι 
(29), ἀντιπολιτεύομαι (41), ἐξευμενίζειν (411) ; and com- 
pounds with πᾶν, 6.0. πάνσοφος (1.5), πανγέωργος 
(139), πάνδεινος (315), πανάγιος (7) 147), Short as 
it is, quite a number of words seem to be peculiar 
to the book, 6... αὐτοδέσποτος (11), μονοφαγία (1%), 
ἀρχιερᾶσθαι (415), ἀποξαίνειν (6°), ἐμπυριστής (7), 
μισάρετος (114), xnpoyovia (141%), ἑπταμήτωρ (16*4). 
With the exception of Jerusalem (Ἰεροσόλυμα) and 
Eleazar (Ἐλεάζαρος), the proper names are written 
according to the Heb. form, although Hebraistic 
expressions scarcely occur (cf., however, 112 δόξαν 
διδόναι). Only in a very few passages (2° 19 171%) is 
use made of the LXX, 

3. Authorship and Date.—Eusebius (HE Itt. x. 6) 
refers to our book under the title περὶ αὐτοκράτορος 
λογισμοῦ, and ascribes it to Josephus. In this he is 
followed by Jerome (de Viris Illustr. ὁ. xiii., c. 
Pelag. li. 6), Suidas (Lex. s.v. ᾿ΙὠώσηποΞ), and others ; 
and indeed for long it seems to have been regarded 
as settled that Josephus was the author. In the 
editions of his works it occupies the last place, and 
is inscribed AaB. ᾿Ιωσήπου εἰς Μακκαβαίους λόγος ἢ 
περὶ αὐτοκράτορος λογισμοῦ. But it exists also in 
important Scripture MSS of the LXX, and both 
A and §& call it simply ‘the fourth of Maccabees’ 
(MaxxaBalwy δ᾽). Gregory of Nazianzus quotes from 
it without naming Josephus or any one as the 
author. Its ascription to the Jewish historian 
must either have been a pure guess, or the result 
of confusion between him and some other Ἰώσηπος, 
whom tradition named as its author, for the testi- 
mony of Eusebius is quite oveyborne by the in- 
ternalevidence. The language and style are utterly 
different from those of Josephus; the latter was 
unacquainted with 2 Mac, while 4 Mac is almost 
wholly based upon it; the grossly unhistorical 
statements of 41% 5. 51 1723! are inexplicable on the 
hypothesis that the work was penned by Josephus ; 
finally, there is abont it a flavour of Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy, and an enthusiasm for 
the heroic, which we do not naturally associate 
with that writer. 

While the exact date of the book cannot be 
determined, it seems certain that it must have 
been written after 2 Mac, from which it borrows, 
and before the destruction of Jerus., of which it 
makes no mention. Grimm would infer from the 
statement of 4! that Onias was holding the priest- 
hood for life (διὰ βίου) that the author wrote after 
the overthrow of the Hasmonzean dynasty, when 
the life-tenure had been abolished, and from the 
horror-stricken concern of the Egyptian Jews on 
hearing of the sufferings endured by the Maccabsean 
martyrs (14°) that the former were themselves at 
the time exempt from persecution. This would 
point to a date prior to their experiences under 
Caligula (A.D. 40). Schtirer {ΠΡ 11. iii. 246), on 
the other hand, accepts as the date of composition 
the first century after Christ. 

4, Aim and Standpoint,—The aim of 4 Mac is 
by demonstrating the supremacy of pious reason to 
exhort the Jews steadfastly to adhere to the Mosaic 
law, and not allow themselves in any particular to 
depart from it (181), either through fear of suffer- 
ingsor through the subtle attractions of Hellenistic 
culture. As an educated Jew acquainted with the 
exacting demands of philosophic paganism, the 
writer seeks to show his countrymen how to main- 
tain their Judaism intact. ‘Taunts about the 
fatuity of their ceremonial law were levelled at 
the J ews by the persecutor (55%), and doubtless by 
the philosopher as well; but our author reminds 

Is Co-religionists of the essential reasonableness of 
the law even in regard to ritual commands (5%), 
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and seeks to show that only through obedience to 
its precepts can the Stoic ideal of humanity be 
realized. In the concrete examples of endurance 
unto death furnished by the Maccabean martyrs 
he sees the perfection of piety (12 1517), and a 
conclusive proof that in virtue’s cause the Hebrews 
alone are invincible (918). 

The writer’s own standpoint is formally in- 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, especially by Stoi- 
cism, which placed the passions under the sover- 
eignty of reason, so providing him with his 
central idea, as well as with the postulate of four 
cardinal virtues. In his division and description 
of the affections, however, he does not so much 
adopt the position of any of the current Greek 
philosophies as give to his own treatment a philo- 
sophic cast. And if he writes from the stand- 
point of Stoicism, he is none the less true to that 
of legal Judaism. Wisdom, of which the four 
cardinal virtues are forms (ἰδέαι), cannot be attained 
apart from the Mosaic law (11°), It is not reason 
as such, but pious reason (ὁ εὐσεβὴς λογισμόΞς), 1.6. 
reason regulating itself by the divine law (115), 
that he exalts as ruler over the passions. So 
literal, indeed, is his conception of the Mosaic law, 
that some* on this account maintain the Pales- 
tinian origin of the book. His philosophy certainly 
resembles Pharisaism in its advocacy of rigorous 
legalism, and of carrying piety into every relation 
of life (181). In his doctrine of the resurrection, 
however, it is not the Pharisaic but the Alex- 
andrian position that is reflected. The writer 
believes, not in a bodily resurrection confined to 
the Jews, but in the immortality of all souls, the 
pious entering into blessedness (9° 171%), and the 
wicked into torment (9° 1912 etc.), upon the death of 
the body. It is also noticeable that he regards 
the sufferings of the martyrs as a vicarious atone- 
ment for the sins of the people (6” 1722), and that 
a Pelagianistic spirit underlies the book in so far 
as no account is taken of the influence of divine 
grace upon human reason. 

5. MSS and Versions.—The Gr. text has come 
down (1) in some Scripture MSS, including A and 
ἐξ ; (2) in MSS of Josephus; and has been printed 
under both categories. The best recensionsare those 
of Fritzsche in his edition of the Libri Apoc. Vet. 
Test.Grece, 1871, and Swete in the Camd. Septuagint, 
1894, 2nd ed. 1899. There is an old Syriac version, 
published by Ceriani in his photo-lithographed 
facsimile of the Milan Peshitta manuscript of the 
OT (1876-83). An English translation by Cotton 
(The Five Books of Maccabees in English) was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1832, 

Another Fourth Book of Maccabees is mentioned 
by Sixtus Senensis (Bibliotheca Sancta, i. p. 39) as 
still extant in manuscript when he wrote (1566). 
He himself saw it at Lyons, in the library of Santes 
Pagninus, which soon afterwards perished by fire. 
It was written in Hebraistic Greek, and began 
with the words, ‘ After the murder of Simon, John 
his son became high priest in his stead.’ Sixtus 
thinks it may have been a Greek translation of 
the ‘chronicles’ of the reign of John Hyrcanus 
referred to in 1 Mac 16*4; but, in view of the state- 
ment he makes as to its contents, it is more likely 
that the book was ‘simply a reproduction of 
Josephus, the style being changed perhaps for a 
purpose’ (Schiirer, HJP τι. iii. p. 14). 

i, V MACCABEES.—This is the title given to an 
Arabie ‘ Book of Maccabees’ printed in the Paris 
and London Polyglotis, the Arabic text being in 
both cases accompanied by the Latin translation 
of Gabriel Sionita. Cotton’s English version is a 
literal rendering of the Latin. The book purports 
to be a history of the Jews from the time of 
Heliodorus (B.C. 186) to the last years of Herod 

* Langen, Judenthum in Paldstina, Ὁ. 80. 
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(B.C. 6-42). It is merely a Hellemistic compila- 
tion, not always accurate, from 1 and 2 Mac and 
the writings of Josephus, and is in no sense an 
independent history. In ch. 12, the only passage 
which does not directly depend upon these works, 
the author shows himself singularly ill-informed 
with regard to certain well-known facts of Roman 
history. He evidently wrote after the destruction 
of the temple in A.D. 70 (cf. 9° 2180 22° 538). In 
point of language the book is decidedly Hebraistic, 
even after being twice translated, although this 
does not prove that it was originally written in 
Hebrew. The religious standpoint of the compiler 
merely reflects that of his authorities. 

There is also another so-called ‘Fifth Book of 
Maccabees’ in the great Ambrosian Peshitta, but 
it is nothing else than a translation of the sixth 
book of Josephus’ de Bello Judaico. 

LITERATCRE.—The principal authorities upon points of literary 
and textual criticism have been named in the body of the 
article. Among older commentaries may be mentioned those 
of Drusius on 1 Mac, and of Grotius on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in 
Critict Sacrt ; and that of Michaelis on 1 Mac (Uebersetzung der 
1 Mace.-B.’s mit Anmerk., Gotting. τι. Leipz. 1778). The most 
complete modern comm. is that of Grimm on 1, 2, 3, and 4 Mac 
in the Kurzgef. Haxeget. Handb. series, 1853-57. Since that 
date there have appeared commentaries by Keil on 1 and 2 Mac, 
1875; Bissell on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in Lange-Schaj’s Commentary, 
1880; Rawlinson on 1 and 2 Macin the Speaker's Comm. 1888; 
Zéckler on 1, 2, and 3 Mac in his Die Apokryphen des Alten 
Testaments, 1891; Fairweather and Black on 1 Mac in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1897; Kautzsch on 1 and 3 Mac, 
and Kamphausen on 2 Mac in Die Apokr. wu. Pseudepigr. des 
AT, 1898. W. FAIRWEATHER. 


MACEDONIA (Maxedovla =the land of the Maxe- 
δόνες, who, themselves akin to the Dorie branch of 
the Greeks, formed the core of a mixed nationality, 
to which Illyrian, Pxeonian, and Thracian elements 
contributed along with numerous Greek colonies) 
was in antiquity the common name for a region in 
the centre of the Balkan peninsula, separated for 
the most part by natural boundaries of mountain- 
ranges from Thessaly on the south, Illyria on the 
west, Mcesia on the north, and Thrace on the east. 
It contained the river-basins of the Haliacmon 
(Vistritza), the Axius (Vardar), the Strymon 
(Struma), and the Nestus (Aara-su); and it pre- 
sented along its Aigean shore the three prongs 
of the great Chaleidian peninsula between the 
Thermaic and Strymonic gulfs (now named from 
Salomki and Lendina). This region, with its 
mountainous interior rearing a hardy population, 
its well-watered and fertile plains, and its extensive 
fringe of seaboard encouraging colonization and 
commerce, obtained a political significance and 
exercised a paramount influence for two centuries 
over the fortunes of the ancient world, such as could 
hardly be expected from its earlier history or from 
its size and apparent resources. The steps of this 
development, the growth and unifying of its 
military power—the ageressive polic’ and gradual 
ascendency of Philip over the Greek republics— 
the supremacy of Alexander, whose world-empire 
reached from the Adriatic to the Indus—its parti- 
tion after his early death among his leading 
generals, out of which sprang the Seleucid empire 
in Syria, the rule of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and a 
series of violent changes in the occupancy of the 
throne of the Macedonian motherland—and the 
final struggles, which, culminating in the battles 
of Cynoscephalz (B.c. 197) and Pydna (B.c. 168), 
brought Macedonia under the power of Rome— 
hardly fall within the province of this article, 
except in so far as they helped to shape the 
Macedonia which confronts us as an Oriental 


power at the outset of the Maccabean history, | 


and as a Roman province in NT. 
The history of the conflict with Epiphanes and 


Great, and of the division of his dominions upon 
his death. There (1!) heis said to come forth from 
the land of Chittim (Χεττιείμ), and at 6? to have 
been the first reigning as king over the Greeks; 
while at 8°, in the account of the power of the 
Romans whereof Judas had heard, there is mention 
of their having discomfited and overcome Philip 
(V.), and Perseus who is called king of the Chittim 
(Κιτιέων, see KirtTmm). At 2 Mae 839 the term 
Macedonians seems applied to the Syro-Macedonian 
watriors in the service of the Seleucid kings. On 
the application of the epithet to Haman in the LAX 
Ad. Est 16°, and its use in 1614, see HAMAN, 

The Macedonia of NT is the Roman province of 
that name. For a time after the Roman victory 
at Pydna (B.C. 168) it was allowed to retain some 
measure of independence and self-government; 
but its unity was broken up. It was divided into 
four districts, in which republican federative 
leagues were modelled on the system of the Greek 
confederacies. The first embraced the region 
between the Strymon and Nestus; the second, 
that between the Strymon and Axius with the 
Chalcidian peninsula; the third, that from the 
Axius to the Thessalian Pencius; and the fourth, 
the mountain lands towards the north-west. Their 
capitals were, respectively, Amphipolis, Thessa- 
lonica, Pella, and Pelagonia. [For details of the 
arrangement, see Liv. xlv. 29,32; Mommsen, Hist, 
of Rome, ii. p. 508 f.]. But in B.c. 146 dependence 
was exchanged for subjection ; the country received 
a definitive provincial organization ; and from that 
date began the Macedonian era, henceforth used on 
inseriptions and coins. The new province included 
tsi of Illyria and Thessaly, and Thessalonica 

ecame the headquarters of the Roman government, 
although it and some other towns retained local 
autonomy. It was administered by a propreetor 
with the title of proconsul ; and there was usually 
associated with it the province of Achaia or 
Greece, which was administered by a legate [on 
the relation of Greece as a Roman province to 
Macedonia, see Mommsen, Hist. of Lome, iil. Ὁ. 
271, note]. On several occasions in NT we find them 
inentioned together; but Macedonia takes pre- 
cedence (Ac 1971, Ro 1535, 2 Co 92, 1 Th 11:8). It 
was traversed by the great Roman military road, 
the Via Hgnatia, and afforded a fruitful soil for 
the missionary labours of St. Paul,* who amidst no 
small opposition and with various success sowed 
the seeds of the gospel, and founded Churches in 
some of its chief towns, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Berea (Ac 16%-17), and subsequently revisited 
them on his way to and from Greece (Ac 1951] 201-92), 
when several of his Macedonian converts accom- 
panied him to Troas (Ac 20°). His warm interest 
in the Churches which he had planted bore fruit in 
the Epistles addressed to Thessalonica and Philippi; 
and their readiness to receive the word, to love the 
brethren, and to minister to his personal needs, are 
heartily acknowledged and commended (1 Th 15:8 
36 49. ο΄ ΤῊ 13:4, Phy 420-18. 16), 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

MACHAERUS (Μαχαιροῦς, Grecized from )29, 
Tamid iii. 8, sometimes x339 and 723%) is con- 
fidently identified (originally by Seetzen, Nersen 
durch Syrien, ii. 330, 1v. 378) with Mkawr (but 
see Jastrow, s.v.), an extensive collection of ruins 
on the spur of a hill overlooking the Dead Sea 
from the east. It was first fortified by Alexander 
Jannzus (Jos. Wars, VIL vi. 2), but was taken 
from his grandson by Gabinius and demolished 
(18. τ. vill, 5; Ant. XIV. v. 4). Herod the Great 
fortified it (Jos. Wars, VI. vi. 1, 2), and used it as 
one of his principal residences. On his death 1b 


* Ramsay (St. Paul the Trav. p. 203) suggests that the ‘man 
of Macedonia’ who was seen by Paul in a vision (Ac 169) is to be 
identified with Luke himself, who meets the apostle at Troas. 


his successors opens (1 Mae 11:8) with a striking | 
description of the achievements of Alexander the 
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became the property of Antipas, being situated in 
his tetrarchy. When Antipas divorced his wife, 
the daughter of Aretas, king of the Nabateeans, she 
desired to be sent to Machaerus, which is incon- 
sistently described (Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 1) as on the 
borders of the dominions of the two kings, and as 
subject to Aretas. The inscriptions do not reveal 
the exact frontier at the time; but there is no 
evidence in support of the latter statement of 
Josephus. He is probably in error, especially as 
the context implies that tle queen chose her place 
of retreat with a view to avail herself of its 
proximity to her father’s dominions for the pur- 
pose of escape. Shortly afterwards John the 
Baptist was imprisoned and put to death in the 
dungeons of Machaerus (26. XVII. ν. 2; Mk 6” is 
not against this, as Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iv. 
218, note 1, shows). The fortress, of whose im- 
portance Pliny speaks (Hist. Nat. v. 16, 72), was 
garrisoned by the Romans until A.D. 66 (Jos. 
Wars, τι. xvii. 6), when they withdrew to avoid 
its investment. But six years later it was re- 
covered (26. VII. vi. 4), and finally demolished by 
Lucilius Bassus. 


Litnratore, — Tristram, Land of Moab2 (1874), 253ff.; 
Baedeker - Socin, Τα, 317; ἃ. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 569f.; 
Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. i. 677f.3; Schtrer, HJP 1. ii. 250f.; 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr, ii. 329ff.; Edersheim, Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 120, 658 ff. R. W. Moss. 


MACHBANNAI (3330; B Μελχαβανναί, A Maxa- 
eS στον, Gadite who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 12*, 


MACHBENA (73229, van d. H. i239 ; B MaxaBnva, 
A Μαχαμηνά, Luc. MaxSava).—Named in the genea- 
logical list of Judah (see GENEALOGY, IV. 34) as 
the ‘son’ of Sheva, 1 Ch 2% It is clear that a 
place and not ἃ person is intended. Machbena is 
probably the same as Cabbon ()23) of Jos 15%, 
which may perhaps be identified with el-Kubeibeh, 
situated about 3 miles south of Beit Jibrin (see 
Dillm. on Jos 15”). J. A. SELBIE. 


MACHI (‘39 [derivation and meaning uncertain : 
if the vocalization implied in Μακχέ is correct, the 
word comes from the Hiph. of #23, and means 
‘striking’]; LXX Maxxi, Μαχί, Maxool: F has 
the more familiar form Mayelp, in which it agrees 
with the Peshitta ;.O40).—The name occurs only 
once, in Nu 13", where P mentions Machi as the 
father of Geuel, who acted on behalf of the tribe 
of Gad as one of the twelve men sent to spy out 
the land of Canaan, J. TAYLOR. 


MACHIR (725).—4. Son of Manasseh (the son of 
Joseph), Gn 50%,—the eldest son, according to J 
(Jos 171053), the only son, according to P (Nu 26”), 
Machir has, however, really a tribal significance : 
he, or his ‘sons,’ represent the leading branch of 
the tribe of Manasseh,—usually that warlike part 
of the tribe (Jos 171» ‘for he was a man of war, 
and had Gilead and Bashan’) which, after Moses 
had assigned inheritances on the E. of Jordan to 
Reuben and Gad (Nu 32), went and took possession 
of (the N. half of) Gilead (v.®; οἵ, v.%°, Dt 3%), to 
which other passages add Bashan (N. and N.E. of 
Gilead) as well (Jos 13% 17%): in Deborah's song, 
however (Jg 54 ‘from Machir came down com- 
manders’ {[Moore, ‘truncheon - bearers’; Heb. 
o’ppns]), it seems that Machir must denote that 
part of Manasseh which was settled on the W. 
of Jordan (so practically all commentators), On 
account, partly, of this localization of Machir in 
Deborah’s time W. of Jordan, it has been supposed 
by many modern scholars that the conquest of 
Gilead was in reality effected, not at the time 
when Israel first invaded the lands E. of Jordan in 


the days of Moses, but subsequently, later even 
than the time of Deborah, by Manassites invading 
it from W. Palestine (cf. MANASSEH). From the 
connexion subsisting between Machir and Gilead, 
he is habitually spoken of as the ‘ father’* of 
Gilead, Jos 17} 3y$in ns (where the art. shows dis- 
tinctly that ‘Gilead’ is the name of a locality), 
1 Ch 27) 23714 (cf, Nu 26° P, where it is said that 
Machir ‘begat’ Gilead); and, conversely, Gilead 
is called the ‘son’ of Machir, Nu 27! 361, Jos 173 
(all P), 1 Ch 77 (cf. GILEAD 4, above, vol. ii. p. 
174). In Nu 2679 (P) mention is made of the family 
of the Machirites, who traced their descent from 
‘Machir.’ See, further, MANASSEH, where the 
genealogies in which Machir is included are 
printed in tabular form, and where the inferences 
which seem to be suggested by the diflerences 
between them are more fully stated. 
2. See next article. S. R. DRIVER. 


MACHIR (732, Mayelp).\— The son of Ammiel, 
described as living at Lo-debar, on the E. of Jordan. 
The site of this spot is uncertain, but it probably lay 
on the N. border of Gilead, and is to be identified 
with Lidebir (Jos 1325 RVm). Wegather from the 
biblical narrative that Machir, who was evidently 
a wealthy and powerful landowner, had remained 
faithful to the house of Saul during the struggle 
between David and Ishbaal (or Ishboshetl), and 
after the latter’s death had extended his protec- 
tion to Meribbaal (or Mephibosheth), the lame son 
of Jonathan, until assured of the friendly intentions 
of the reigning monarch (2 5 9"). His friendly 
support doubtless contributed in no small measure 
to Meribbaal’s escape from the subsequent destruc- 
tion of his father’s house at the hands of the 
Gibeonites (2174), an event which ehronologically 
must have preceded 9", Ata later date Machir, 
together with Barzillai of Gilead, and Shobi, an 
Ammonite prince, came to the assistance of David 
and his army at Mahanaim when they were pur- 
sued by the rebellious Absalom, and furnished them 
with ample supplies of food and drink (17*7-*%). 
According to Josephus (An¢é. VIL. ix. 8), Machir was 
the principal man of the country of Gilead. 

J. Ε΄ STENNING. 

MACHNADEBAI (27329; BD Μαχαδναβού, Maxva- 
δααβού, & ᾿Αχαδναβού, Luc. καὶ NadaBov).—One of 
the sons of Bani, who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10%. G. Buchanan Gray (ρος. Times, Feb. 
1899, p. 232f.), partly upon the strength of the 
above readings in B and &, argues that the latter 
element in the word is the divine name Nebo. He 
thus obtains the form 123925, which he would further 
change (1 and 1 being often confuscd) into 1an3zp= 
‘possession of Nebo.’ In the same article, which 
is well worthy of study, Mr. Gray argues that the 
same species of compound is found in the name 
Barnabas, which would thus be=‘son of Nebo.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MACHPELAH (75320, always with the article). 


ie 5:5 


—The name of the spot where was the piece of 
ground and cave bought by Abraham for a burying- 
place. The name is not met with outside Genesis ; 
but though the meaning is uncertain, authorities 
generally concur in one rendering. Gesenius 
(Lex.) gives ‘a doubling.” The LAX, Vulgate, 
Targum of Onkelos, and Pseudo-Jonathan, render 
it ‘double.’ The place is mentioned twice (Gn 
239 25°) as ‘the cave of Machpelah’ (ἘΠ᾿ n1y9), once 
(23) as the ‘cave of the field of Machpelah’ 
(‘2p Iv my), once (6018) as ‘ the field of Machpelah ’ 
(‘eo m1), once (49°) as ‘the cave which is in the 
field of Machpelah’ (ἘΠ aivz2 πῶς Πηυ56), and once 
(23!) as ‘the field of Ephron, which was in Mach- 
pelah’ (‘o2 7Wy yimay ayy). In this latter case the 
LXX render ‘Machpelah’ as the ‘double eave,’ 


* Of., on the expression, above, vol. il. p. 5354, n. ἢ. 
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and in Gn 49° render ‘in the cave which is in the 
field of Machpelah’ by ἐν τῷ σπηλαίῳ τῷ διπλῷ, 
thus leaving out ‘ field’; this takes place again in 
Gn 50%, The Syriac in Gn 50, on the other 
hand, leaves out ‘ cave,’ and renders the passage as 
the ‘double field.” It may be noted that all the 
passages in Genesis belong to P. 

Stanley (Lectures on the Jewish Church, p. 488) 
considers the name ‘the Machpelah’ to have be- 
longed to the whole district or property, though 
applied sometimes to the cave and sometimes to 
the field, and that the ancient versions used it 
almost always as if applied to the cave. The 
matter is of some interest, because the traditional 
cave is supposed to be in two parts. Dillmann on 
Genesis says, ‘ We learn from him [A, ὁ.6. P] that 
[Machpelah] was the name of a locality in Hebron 
in which lay Ephron’s land with the cave in it. 
It and Ephron’s tield lay on the front side, i.e. east 
of Mamre. Mamre was therefore west of it.’ 

‘So Abraham acquired possession of the piece of 
land in Machpelah, which lies before Mamre, with 
the cave in it, and all the trees on it’ (Gn 2811), 
This transaction accentuates the fact that Abraham 
was a stranger and a sojourner in the land pro- 
mised to his seed, and that the burying-place he 
bought in Machpelah was his sole landed posses- 
sion in the land of Canaan. Abraham at this 
time was dwelling at the oak of Mamre, to the 
west of Machpelah. In this cave, that is, in the 
field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the 
land of Canaan, they buried Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah (Gn 4939 50). 

There is nothing further in the Bible concerning 
the burying-place of the patriarchs, except that in 
the speech of St. Stephen (Ac 1716), by a singular 
variation, the tomb at Shechem is substituted for 
that at Hebron. It is not mentioned in the visit 
of the spies to Hebron, in Caleb’s conquest, or in 
David’s reign there (Nu 13, Jos 151°, 28 55). The 
only possible allusion is in the account of Absalom’s 
vow of a pilgrimage to Hebron when absent in 
Geshur (28 15"), During the struggles of the 
Maccabees many battles were fought around 
Hebron, which had become one of the northern 
towns of Idumza, and was taken and burnt by 
Judas Maccabeus; but no mention is made of the 
burying-place of the patriarch, or of the monu- 
ments erected there (1 Mac 5), 

The priests at the temple, as they looked for 
break of day, used often to say, ‘The face of all 
the sky is bright even unto Hebron’ (Talm. 
Joma, ch. 3), Not afew believed that Adam was 
buried there in like manner [as Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their wives]. ‘Adam said, After 
my death they will come, perhaps, and, taking my 
bones, will worship them ; but I will hide my coffin 
very deep in the earth, in a cave within a cave. 
It is therefore called the Cave, Macpelah, or the 
doubled Cave,’ Juchasin, fol. 63. 1 (Lightfoot, 
11. 47). A tradition concerning the death of Esau 
is noticed in the Talmud (Sota i. 13). A quarrel 
occurred at the burial of Jacob, between his sons 
and Esau, concerning their right to sepulture in 
the cave. Huskin, son of Dan, cut off Esau’s head, 
and left it in the cave, his body being buried else- 
where. Jelal ed-Din repeats this story, and the 
grave of Esau is still shown at Siwér, north of 
Hebron (PHISt, 1882, 208). Josephus (Antz. I. 
xiv. 1) tells us of the purchase of the field of 
Ephron at Hebron by Abraham, and that ‘both 
Abraham and his descendants built themselves 
tombs (μνημεῖα) in that place’ (Ant. 1. xxii. 1). In 
speaking of the death of Isaac he relates his 
burial at Hebron, ‘where they had a monument 
(μνημεῖον) belonging to them from their forefathers.’ 
Josephus states (BJ Iv. ix. 7) that ‘ Abraham had 
a habitation at Hebron, whose monuments (μνημεῖα) 
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are to this very time shown in this small city: 
the fabric of which monuments is of the most 
excellent marble, and wrought after the most 
excellent manner.’ He makes Hebron, and not 
Gibeon, the site of the ‘ high place’ where Solomon 
prayed for wisdom (2 Ch 15; Ant. Vin. ii. 1); and 
Jerome appears to suggest (Qu. Heb. on 28 15°) 
that the ancient sanctuary of J” there was at the 
ancient sepulchres of the patriarchs, But this 
altar, built by Abraham at Hebron (Gn 131%), had 
no connexion with the cave of Machpelah. 

The connexion of Adam and Esau (Edom) with 
Hebron is very interesting, and it is difficult to arrive 
at any conclusion as to the period when this view 
first arose. Perhaps it was in later times, when 
Idumea extended over the Negeb or South country. 
Originally the land of Esau (or Edom) was Mount 
Seir (‘rough’ or ‘hairy’=Esau, with a different 
pointing), which lay to the east of the Arabah and 
east and south of Moab (Gn 27"; Ané. 1. xvii. 1). 
In process of time, however, when the power of 
the Edomites increased, the territory west ex- 
tended to the south of Palestine, so that Josephus 
(Ant. V. 1. 22) describes it as taking in the lot 
of Simeon, and in 1 Mac it includes even the 
hills north of Hebron, and Hebron itself was an 
Idumeean city (1 Mac δ), 

Isaac was buried at Hebron by his sons Esau 
and Jacob (Gn 35”), and after this (?; according to 
324 [J] Esau was already resident in Seir when 
Jacob returned from Mesopotamia) Esau is said to 
have left the land of Canaan and ‘dwelt in Mount 
Seir: Esau is Edom’ (Gn 36°; both P). 

Adam and Eve are traditionally (by Moslems) 
supposed to have been buried at Mecca, and have 
no Makdms in Palestine. On expulsion from 
Paradise, however, they are supposed to have 
hidden themselves in, or near, a spring at Hebron, 
which is now called ‘Ain el-Judeidah. Here, also, 
the red earth from which Adam was said by the 
Jews to have been formed, is shown by the Moslems. 
This tradition is mentioned by several writers in 
the time of the Crusaders, and may be of Chris- 
tian origin (SIVP, 5. Pal. 261). 

Hebron is also called the City of Arba (Kiriath- 
arba), ‘the greatest man among the Anakim’ (Jos 
14%), which by later writers was fancifully inter- 
preted asthe ‘ city of four.’ Thusa fourth patriarch 
was required in addition to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the substitution of Adam for Edom 
(Esau) may be suggested as the consequence. The 
view taken by the Jewish writers (from the words 
of Jos 14%) (Bereshith rabba, quoted by Beer, Leben 
Abrahams, 189) is that the ‘ city of four’ refers to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, who are buried 
there. See KIRIATH-ARBA. Jerome (Onomast. p. 
120, Ep. Paul. 11) also explains that the ‘ city of 
four’ refers to the four above mentioned. 

The statements of the various historians con- 
cerning the sepulchres of the patriarchs are to be 
found collected together in Archives de l Orient 
Latin, ii. (1884), 411, and in Palestine under the 
Mosiems (1890), 318. The following are the more 
important. It will be noted that there is no direct 
allusion to the present Haram enclosure until the 
12th cent., and as its construction is considered 
to be at least as early as the time of Herod the 
Great, it seems doubtful whether it was ever visited 
by Christians until the time of the Crusades, the 
House of Abraham, about two miles north of 
Hebron, being then probably the Christian tra- 
ditional site of the tombs of the patriarchs. In 
the 4th cent. the sepulchres of the patriarchs are 
spoken of as existing at Hebron, built of marble, 
and of elegant workmanship, and the Basilica of 
Constantine close to the great enclosure is called 
‘ Abraham’s House’ (Qnomast. art. ‘Arboch’). The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) describes the square 
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enclosure within which Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with their wives, were buried, as built of 
stones of great beauty. Antoninus Martyr (c. A.D. 
600) adds Joseph to the three patriarchs, and says 
that a Basilica was built there ‘in quadriporticus ’ 
with an interior court open to the sky, in which 
the Jews and Christians entered from different 
sides, burning incense as they advanced. Arculf 
(c. A.D. 698) speaks of the double cave and the 
monuments of the four patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, enclosed by a low square 
wall; the tomb of Adam hes not far from the 
others, and the three women, Sarah, Rebekah, and 
Leah, have smaller monuments, and were buried, in 
the earth. The hill of Mamre is a mile from these 
monuments, with a church and a stump of the oak 
of Mamre. Mukaddasi (c. A.D. 985) speaks of the 
strong fortress round the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their wives, built of great squared 
stones, the work of Jinns (1.6. of people before the 
Moslems: the Moslems often attribute old build- 
ings of superior construction to Jinns). The 
Moslem name at the present day for the enclosure 
is ‘The wall of Solomon.’ Saewulf (A.D. 1102) 
and the Abbot Daniel (1106) are the first Christians 
who speak of the tombs being surrounded by a 
very strong castle or high wall. ‘The caves are 
said to have been discovered and opened in A.D. 
1119 (Archives de Orient Latin, ii. 411). John of 
Wurzburg (A.D. 1100), Theodoricus (A.D. 1172), 
Jacques de Vitry (A.D. 1220), Burchardt (A.D. 1230), 
speak of the fourth tomb being that of Adam, 
while Saewulf and Daniel make the fourth the 
tomb of Joseph. 

Benjamin of Tudela (1163) states of Hebron: 
‘Here is the large place of worship called St. 
Abraham, which during the time of the Moham- 
medans was a synagogue. The Gentiles have 
erected six sepulchres in this place, which they 
retend to be those of Abraham and Sarah, of 
saac and Rebekah, and of Jacob and Leah: the 
pilgrims are told that they are the sepulchres of 
the fathers, and money is extorted from them. 
But if any Jew come, who gives an additional 
fee to the keeper of the cave, an iron door is 
opened, which dates from the time of our fore- 
fathers who rest in peace, and with a burning 
candle in his hand the visitor descends into the 
first cave, which is empty, traverses a second in 
the same state, and at last reaches a third, which 
contains six sepulchres, those of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and of Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah, 
one opposite the other.’ Ali of Herat, writing in 
1173 (PEFSt, 1897, p. 59), fifteen years before 
Hebron was retaken by Saladin, states that he 
was informed that in the year 1119, in the reign of 
Baldwin IL, a certain part over the cave of 
Abraham had given way and was repaired by the 
Franks from below. Rabbi Samuel bar Simson in 
1210 claims to have visited the cave. ‘We de- 
scended by 24 steps, very narrow, and without 
means of turning to the right hand or the left. 
We saw there the place of the Holy House, and we 
noticed these monuments. This place has been 
erected 600 years (1.6. about A.D. 600), it is near 
the cavern’ (PHFSt, 1882, p. 212), Sir John 
Maundeville (1322, Harly Travels in Pal. p. 61) 
says: ‘In Hebron are all the sepulchres of the 
patriarchs, Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
their wives, Eve, Sarah, Rebekah, and Leah—they 
suffer no Christian to enter that place except by 
special grace of the Sultan—and they call that 


place where they lie Double Spelunk, Double Cave, | 


or Double Ditch, because the one lies above the 
other.” (The tomb of Joseph had already been 
added here by the Moslems). 

Nasir-I-Khussan (A.D. 1047, Diary of a Journey 
through Syria and Palestine), after describing the 


tombs of the patriarchs, states, ‘It is said that in 
early times the sanctuary (at Hebron) had no 
door into it, and hence that no one could come 
nearer to (the tombs) than the outer porch (iedn), 
whence from outside they performed their visita- 
tion. When, however, the (¥atemch Khalif) Mahdi 
came to the throne of Egypt (A.D. 918) he gave 
orders that a door should be opened (into the 
sanctuary). ‘The entrance door of the sanctuary 
is in the middle of the northern wall, and is four 
ells high from the ground. [Wote.—This door is 
usually now said, at the present day, to be on the 
eastern side: it is actually north-east}. On either 
side of it are stone steps, one staircase for going 
up and one for coming down, and the gateway is 
closed by a small door.’ 

Jelal ed-Din (A.p. 1470) says that the Moslems 
destroyed the Christian church in the Haram 
enclosure when Saladin took Hebron; this de- 
struction may have been only partial, as the church 
still exists. This author’s writings are not con- 
sidered as reliable as those of Mijr ed-Din. 

Mijr ed-Din (A.D. 1495) speaks of the Mosque of 
Hebron as the work of the Greeks (Rim), by 
which term he may mean the Christians, 1.6. the 
Crusaders (see BRP ii. 78). He gives an account 
of the ‘invention’ of the Tomb of Joseph, outside 
the Haram enclosure, opposite the Tomb of Jacob, 
in A.D. 908-932, and states that the doorway 
through the west Haram wall between the two 
tombs was pierced A.D. 1394 by Yaghmuri, 
governor of Hebron. Makrisi (followed by 
Mijr ed-Din) relates that a poor idiot boy, having 
fallen through the hole existing in the floor of the 
mosque leading down into the cave, some servants 
descended into the cave and rescued him. They 
saw a stone staircase of 18 steps which led to the 
Minbar. 

David the Reubenite, a Jew (A.D. 1523, PEFSt#, 
1897, p. 47), visited the Haram area at Hebron, 
and, on being shown the cenotaphs of the patri- 
archs, said, ‘These are not true; the truth 15 that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are in the cave undcr 
ground; and [ told them to show me the cave. 
so I went with them, and they showed me the 
opening of the door of the cave in the mouth of 
the pit; and they let down the lamp into the pit 
by a rope, and from the mouth of the pit I saw 
the opening of the door about the height of a man, 
and I was convinced that it was under the cave. 
Then I said, This is not the opening to the cave, 
there is another opening; and they answered me, 
Yes, in ancient times the opening of the cave was 
in the middle of the Great Church, in which is a 
cenotaph of Isaac.’ They showed him this open- 
ing, which was shut with large stones and lead; 
and they read to him a book in which it was stated 
that a certain king (the 2nd from Mohammed), 
after the Moslems had taken the sanctuary from 
the Christians, had built up the opening to the cave. 

Jichus ha-Aboth (1537, a tract) describes the 
Haram area: ‘An admirable and magnificent 
edifice, attributed to king David on whom be 
peace. Near the door is a little window in the 
wall; they pretend that it extends to the cavern: 
it is here that the Jews pray, as they are not 
allowed to go into the interior’ (PH/St, 1882, 

_ 212), 

The only Europeans who had visited the Haram 
enclosure during this century before 1867 were the 
Spaniard Badia (Ali Bey), travelling as a Moslem 
(1807); Giovanni Finati, the Italian servant of Mr. 
Bankes (1816); and the servant of Mr. Munro 
(1833). Ali Bey is said to have entered the cave 
through an iron door in the north side of the 
Haram at the bottom of the steps; but this was 
only the popular account in Hebron in 1867, and 
cannot be relied on. 
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In 1884 Ibrahim Pasha was let down into the 


communication to the present writer, entirely 


cavern from the mosque, but was quickly brought | confirms this view. 


up again, he being suddenly smitten with the 
impropriety of looking on another man’s wife. In 
1862 the cenotaphs of the patriarchs were visited 
by the Prince of Wales, accompanied by Dean 
Stanley (see a full account in Lectures on the Jewish 
Church, p. 483 ff.). In 1864 they were visited by 
Mr. James Fergusson, who gives additional infor- 
mation in Appendix J, ‘The Holy Sepulchre.’ In 
1867 the present writer was shown the iron door 
which is said to lead into the caves. It 15 situated 
on a level with the street at the bottom of the 
steps leading up to the mosque at JAawaliyeh, at 
the north-west entrance tothe Haram. It probably 
leads to the tomb of Joseph outside the Haram. 
This door, the guardians of the mosque stated, had 
not been opened for 600 years (ecovery of Jeru- 
salem, p.41). In 1882 they were visited by Princes 
Albert Victor and George of Wales, Canon Dalton, 
Sir Charles Wilson, and Captain Conder, and 
complete information is given about everything 
except the cave itself (SIV iii. 305). 

The space containing the traditional caves of 
Machpelah is enclosed by a magnificent quad- 
rangle of masonry 197 ft. in length and 111 ft. in 
width, measured externally, called the Haram. 
The length lies N.W. and 8.E., the breadth les 
N.E. and 8.W. The walls are of one class of 
masonry throughout, as in the original construc- 
tion. ‘The stone is of grey limestone, very hard, 
and akin to marble. The whole character of the 
masonry is similar to that of the lower portion of 
the Haram wall at ‘the Wailing place,’ Jerusalem. 
The courses of stone average 3 ft. 7 in. in height, 
the longest stone visible being 24 ft. 8 in. in length. 
There is a slight datter in the walls; that is to say, 
each course stands back about 4 in. from the course 
below, as at the Wailing place, Jerusalem. 

At the height of about 15 ft. (¢.e. level with the 
floor of the mosque or church within) portions of 
the wall 7 ft. wide are set back about 10 in. by 
means of a batter, leaving 16 pilasters on the 
longer faces and 8 on the shorter face. These 
pilasters are 3 ft. 9 in. wide each; the angle 
pilasters are each 9 ft. 6 in. wide—the space be- 
tween the pilasters being 7 ft. This wall, with 
pune, is continued up for about 25 ft., making a 
1eight of 40 ft. from the ground on the western side 
and 25 ft. above the pavement within. The wall 
and pilasters have a simple projecting cap or coping 
at thetop. These pilasters are similar to two at the 
ΝΟΥ. angle of the Iiaram wall, Jerusalem, which 
are 4 ft. 6 in. wide, with an interval of 6 ft. and 
set back of 8in. The thickness of the Haram wall 
of Hebron is 8 ft. 6 in., counting from the intervals, 
or 9 ft. 4 in. from the face of the pilasters. On the 
top of this old masonry, which is all tn situ, is an 
Arabic wall of recent date. 

From the west on the north and south of the 
enclosure (along the shorter faces) steps run up to 
the level of the floor within, and a passage at this 
level runs round the eastern and longer face. 
This passage leads to the mosque Jédwaliyeh, 
situated immediately N.E. of τοῦ τῇ There 
was originally no opening on the eastern face, but 
a doorway at a distance of 93 ft. 7 in. from the 
south-east angle has been knocked through the 
Haram wall. So that the passage on the eastern 
face now leads on one side to the Jdwaliyeh 
mosque, and on the other side to the interior of the 
Haram, 15 ft. above the roadway to the west. 


There is no positive information as to what there | 
is below the level of the passage to tle east of the 
Haram, but the general impression was that the | 


rocky surface rises to the east, the Haram wall on 
the eastern side being built on the rock or at the 
level of the passage. Dr. A. Paterson, in a recent 


Conder’s account, however (PH/FSt, 1881, p. 267), 
seems to settle this question. ‘We visited the 
eastern side of the enclosure, and found ourselves 
on the housetops almost level with the cornice of 
the old wall. We here found a mosque, called ed- 
Jadwaliyeh, with a large dome. There is also a 
third entrance to the enclosure on this side, and 
the old wall appears to be almost as high here as 
on the west, although the mountain called οἰ- 
JW@abireh rises very suddenly behind the Haram 
on the east. It would appear, therefore, that the 
rock beneath the Haram platform, in which the 
great cave is said to exist, must be a detached 
knoll; since on all sides there is lower ground, and 
a retaining wall 40 ft. high’ (PHF S¢#, 1881, p. 267). 
But Robinson (BRP ii. 76) says, ‘The buildings 
stand on the slope of the eastern hill; the rocks 
having been excavated along the upper side, in 
order to lay the foundations.’ Canon Dalton 
(PEFSt, 1882, note’, p. 201) suggests that a portion 
of the interior of the Haram probably represented 
originally ‘ the field of Mamre before the cave,’ and 
was then on a level with the exterior. 

When the level was artificially, and probably 
gradually (with débris of Byzantine church, ete.) 
raised 15 ft., the present approaches round the 
exterior of the Haram, and at a higher level, were 
necessitated, and are entirely Moslem. As there 
is no ancient gateway through the Haram wall 
above the level of the floor inside, it is apparent that 
all that is to be seen inside above this level is of 
a later date than the Haram enclosure. 

It has been mentioned that the walls of this 
enclosure are precisely of the same appearance as 
the wall of the Jews’ Wailing place at the Haram 
of Jerusalem, and probably of the same date. This 
unfortunately gives no clue to the date, as views 
differ as to the age of ‘the Wailing place,’ between 
the time of Solomon and king ‘Herod. Wilson 
and Conder without hesitation consider the wall to 
be Herodian ; de Vogiié and Fergusson appear to 
have the same view; on the other hand, Grove, 


Ritter, Stanley, Robinson, and the present writer, 


consider these walls to be pre-Herodian. 

The interior of the Haram enclosure (above the 
level of 15 ft. above the roadway) is occupied by 
buildings of Christian and Moslem construction, 
nothing in it being earlier than the 12th cent. except 
the Minbar or pulpit (completed A.D. 1091), and 
brought by Saladin from Ascalon. 

The southern portion of the enclosure is taken 
up by a mosque (formerly a church), with length of 
aisles 70 ft. and breadth across aisles 93 ft. The 
central aisle is 35 ft. wide, and the two side aisles 30 
ft. wide each. The length (70 ft.) is broken up into 
three bays of unequal space; that to the south is 
15 ft. wide, and contains the Mihrab and Minbar. 
The central bay is 30 ft. wide, and contains the 
cenotaphs of Isaac and Rebekah. The north bay 
is 25 ff. wide, and contains the Mehala or reading- 
desk. The church is Gothic, closely resembling the 
Crusading churches of Palestine, and the four pillars 
supporting the roof are clustered, 12 shafts being 
carried up the clustering walls and supporting 
ribbed groins; in this respect it resembles the 
Church of St. John at Samaria, dating between 
A.D. 1150 and 1180. The capitals resemble those 
of the Church of Bireh, completed a.p. 1146, and 
the general style resembles the Church of St. 
John at Gaza, dating about A.p. 1152. Conder 
considers that the building of this church may 
be attributed to the latter half of the 12th 
cent., probably about the year A.D. 1167, when 
the town became a bishopric. Fergusson’s view 
was that this church most probably was not 
erected before 1167 nor later than 1262, more 
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eee a approaching the former than the latter 
erlod. 

All the other buildings in the interior of the 
enclosure are of Moslem construction, and are attri- 
buted to the 14th cent. The Arab historians 
Makresi and Mijr ed-Din state that they were 
erected in A.H. 732 (A.D. 1331) by the Mameluk 
Sultan Muhammed Ibn Kelawun. Beyond the 
church to the north is a porch or narthex, which 
includes two octagonal chapels, containing the 
cenotaphs of Abraham and Sarah. 

The porch appears to be of later date than the 
chapels, and there is an inscription on it stating 
that it was restored in A.H. 1172 (A.D. 1755). 
Beyond the porch is an open courtyard with a sun- 
dial, and beyond this courtyard are chambers 
occupying the northern portion of the enclosure, 
and containing the cenotaphs of Jacob and Leah. 

On the outside of the Haram enclosure, and 
adjoining it to the north-west, is a Moslem build- 
ing, containing the cenotaph of Joseph. According 
to Mijr ed-Din, it was discovered on the traditional 
site by Khalanji during the reign of the Khalif al- 
Muktadir (A.D. 908-932), and a dome subsequently 
built over the spot. He speaks of the walls of the 
Haram as the walls of Solomon’s enclosure. He 
further states that one of the guardians of Hebron 
(Jaghmuri), A.D. 1394, pierced a gate in the western 
wall of Solomon’s enclosure, opposite to the tomb 
of Joseph. 

The outer gates, together with the two flights of 
steps and passages round the extcrior of the Haram, 
are attributed to the 14th cent., and have the 
character of the best Arab work; this, however, 
must have been a reconstruction, as they would 
have been required, and were probably constructed 
when the Fatemite Khalif Mahdi caused the door 
to be pierced throngh the east wall of the Haram 
enclosure, A.D. 918 (Diary of a Journey through 
Syria and Palestine, A.D. 1047). It was appar- 
ently at this time that the Moslems first used 
the interior of the Haram area as a mosque or 
sanctuary. 

The cave of Machpelah is the one ancient burying- 
place whicli has been handed down with certainty 
as ὃ genuine site, and the great interest which 
gathers round it is enhanced by its being the 
earliest burying-place of the Hebrew race in the 
Promised Land, and by the impenetrable inystery 
in which the sanctuary has been involved. This, 
as Stanley suggests, is a living witness to the 
unbroken local veneration with which the three 
religions of Jews, Christians, and Moslems have 
honoured the great patriarch. But it is to the 
cave and not to the monuments or building that 
the great interest attaches, and about which so 
little has been known even with the researches in 
modern times. Even now it is uncertain whether 
the chamber known to be under the floor of the 
ehurch in the Haram area is of masonry or cut in 
the rock, and what its extent may be. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of what is known at present 
on the subject. 

Within the church, adjoining its northern wall, 
in a line between the tombs of Abraham and Isaac, 
is a perforated stone (at point E on plan) which rises 
above the floor of the church. The perforation is 
a circular hole, alittle more than 12 in. in diameter, 
leading by a shaft into a chamber below, the 
bottom of which is about level with the roadway 
outside to west. The chamber (as seen by the 
light of a lamp lowered down) seems to be square, 
about 12 ft. either way, with vertical walls covered 
with plaster. Towards the south-east a square- 
headed doorway can be seen in one of the chamber 
walls. The plaster on the walls prevents it being 
ascertained whether they are of rock or masonry, 
but the mouth appears to be in part at least of | 


rock, like that of a cave or cistern, while in the 
south-east corner a piece of rock appears to pro- 
ject across the angle of the chamber. The floor 
of this chamber is thickly strewed (1882) with 
sheets of paper (Moslem supplications), and it has 
been suggested that as they do not seem to be 
old, and that as the whitewash on the walls of the 
chamber is white, clean, and apparently of no 
great age, it may be inferred that the chamber, 
whence there is an entrance to the cave, is periodi- 
cally visited and cleaned ‘by the guardians of the 
mosque, and that entrance can be obtained by 
removing the perforated stone from the pavement. 
The sheikh of the mosque describes the cave as 
being double, in accordance with the tradition. 
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There are two other points where there are 
supposed entrances to the cave as shown by the 
sheikh of the mosque in the royal visit of 1882. 
At A (on plan), at the south end of the church close 
to the pulpit, where there are stone slabs cased 
with iron, and a small cupola supported on four 
slender pillars: this entrance is said to lead to the 
western cave, where, or in the inner cave, the 
actual tombs of the patriarchs are reputed to exist. 
At B (on plan), near the tomb of Rebekah, is the 
supposed entrance tothe eastern cave. It is closed 
with flagging, forming the floor of the church. 
From these two points A and B it is supposed that 
staircases lead down into the cave, but πα 
only the entrance at C (as described) is known for 
a fact. At the point Ὁ, outside the Ilaram wall, 
close to the steps of the southern entrance gate- 
way, there is a hole through the lowest course of 
the masonry, on a level with the street. It ex- 
tends some distance, and is said to admit of the 
whole length of a lance being passed through the 
wall, and probably communicates with the western 
cave. Through this Jews were allowed to look 


to 
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aud to stand and pray, as they were not permitted 
to enter the Harain enclosure. 

All those who have written on the subject 
appear to concur in supposing that the double cave 
did not extend beyond the limits of the floor of the 
church, and that there is no cavity, but made 
earth, under the fioor of the inner court, where 
are the cenotaphs of Abraham, Sarah, Jacob, and 
Leah, and that there was originally an entrance on 
a level with the street to the west, and that the 
old portal is concealed by the buildings known as 
Joseph’s tomb. Some also think that there was a 
Byzantine church in the interior before the arrival 
of the Moslems. 

There is another view, however, that may be 
taken of the matter, viz. :—That originally there 
was no doorway or entrance to this massive en- 
closure, and that the first opening through the 
wall was made by the Moslems in the 10th cent. 
The Israelites in early days had no reverence for 
sacred graves or tombs, and the general feeling of 
the people appears to have been averse to memorials 
to the dead. There is nothing known of the tombs 
of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Elisha, etc., and even the 
site of the tombs of the kings is lost. Abraham’s 
desire was to ‘let me bury my dead out of my 
sight.’ But the cave of Machpelah, being the 
resting-place of the patriarchs in a well-known 
position, could not be hidden away: it may seem, 
then, that the massive wall built round the cave 
without any entrance or means of ingress was 
the most effectual method that could be adopted 
to prevent the place being used as a sanctuary. 
It is suggested that this continued until the 
Moslem occupation in the 7th cent., and that as 
they developed their desire for Makams and sacred 
places, they eventually (in A.D. 918) pierced through 
the wall and built in the interior, and also opened 
a door into the cave from the north-west corner, 
to enable the vestibule of the cave to be cleared 
of the offerings, etc., put through the opening in 
the floor of the mosque ; and that the first Chris- 
tian building inside was erected in the 12th cent. 
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MACRON (Μάκρων), the surname of Ptolemy, 
who was at one time governor of Cyprus under 
Ptolemy Philometor (2 Mac 10"), and subse- 
quently governor of Cele-Syria and Pheenicia 
under Antiochus Epiphanes (76. 8°). He is to be 
identified with PTOLEMY the son of Dorymenes 
(1 Mac 338, 2 Mac 45). 


MADAI.—See MEDES. 


MADIAN.—Jth 2%, Ac 7% (both AY). 
MIDIAN. 


MADMANNAH (a307>).—A town of Judah in the 
south, noticed with Ziklag, Jos 1551 (B Μαχαρείμ, 
A. Βεδεβηνά), 1 Ch 2% (where Shaaph the ‘father’ 
of Madmannah is a son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah; B Μαρμηνά, A Madunva). The site is 
uncertain. There is a ruin called Umm Demineh 
north of Beersheba, but this does not appear to 
be a suitable site. Dillmann thinks it may be 
the same place which is called in Jos 19°, 1 Ch 451 
Beth-mareaboth (‘ place of chariots’; cf. 1K 9% 
10%, Mic 1%). In the Onomasticon (279. 139) 
Μίηδεβηνά (which, however, is confused with 72972 
Madmenah of Is 1051) is identified with Δίηνοείς 
near Gaza, hence it has been proposed by some 
to find Madmannah in the e-Minydy of Robinson 
(BRP? i. 602). This last name is a corruption of 
the Latin Zimcn=‘ shore.’ C. R. CONDER. 


See 


MADMEN (j279).—A place in Moab, which, if 
the MT be correct, has not been identified. The 
name occurs only in Jer 48 (Gr. 31]*, where there 
is a characteristic word-play ‘21a joT12°03 ‘also, Ὁ 
Madmen, thou shalt be brought to silence’ (LXX 
καὶ παῦσιν παύσεται). It is a very natural sugges- 
tion that the initial Ὁ of joip has arisen by ditto- 
graphy from the final Ὁ of the preceding word, and 
that for Madmen we should read Dimon (οἵ. Is 15°), 
v.e. Dibon (ef. 4818 in Jer). This appears to be 
favoured by Siegfried-Stade (s.v. }21>) and Buhl 
(GAP 268). Dillmann thinks it unlikely that in 
Is 25! the words 3079 ‘p32 (Keré ‘no 193) ‘in the 
water of a dunghill,’ there is an allusion to the 
name Madmen (supposing this reading to be ac- 
cepted). See, further, Cheyne’s note on this 
passage. 


MADMENAH (3979, MadeB8nvd).—A place appar- 
ently north of Jerusalem, named only in the ideal 
description of the Assyrian invasion, Is 10%, The 
name has not been recovered. 


MADNESS.—See MEDICINE. 


MADON (jin>).—A royal Canaanite city, noticed 
with Hazor of Galilee, Jos 111 (B Μαῤῥών, A 
Maddy) 12 (B Μαρμώθ, A Μαρών). Madon has 
been suspected to be a clerical error for Maron 
(by a frequent confusion in Heb. between 7 and 
7; ef. the LXX forms above), the reference being 
to one of the two places in Upper Galilee called 
Morin and Mérién. There is a ruin called el- 
Medineh (‘the city’) on the plateau west of the 
Sea of Galilee, but this is near the shrine of 
Nebi Sho’eib (Jethro), and probably connected 
with the legend of the ‘city of the grove’ taken 
from the Korfin. The site of Madon (which is 
noticed in the list of Thothmes III.) is therefore 
doubtful. See SWP vol. i. sheet iii., vol. 11. sheet 
vi. ; van de Velde, τορι. 146.* 

C. R. CONDER. 

MAELUS (A Mdydos, B Μίληλος), 1 Es 9% = 
MIJAMIN, Ezr 10%, 


MAGADAN (Mayaddy: the reading Μαγδαλά, Mag- 
dala, of TR and AV has no support).—The name 
occurs but once in the NT. In Mt 15* it takes the 
place occupied by Dalmanutha in Mk 819, where 
Codex Bez gives prop. man. Medeyadd, D' Μαγαιδά, 
and a few cursives Mayaédd. In each case the indi- 
eation is general. After the miracle ‘he entered 
into the boat, and came eis τὰ ὅρια Mayaddy’ (Mt), 
‘eis τὰ μέρη Δαλμανουθά᾽ (Mk); from this we may 
justly infer that the two places were in close 
proximity, so that ‘the borders of Magadan’ 
correspond with ‘the parts of Dalmanutha.’ 
Brocardus identifies Magadan and Dalmanutha 
with a place called by the Arabs JMe-Dan, or 
Syala, He is obviously confused. Me-Dan must 
be the Leddan, the stream from Tell el-Kadi; 
while Syala is evidently Phiala, now called Birket 
Ram, 4 miles east of Banids. Both sites are 
alike impossible. Megiddo, on the south edge of 
Esdraelon, is also out of the question. With the 
information at present available no certain decision 
can be reached. The direction taken by the boat 
is not stated, therefore we cannot say they sailed 
to the western shore. There is no site with a 
name at all resembling Magadan round the lake; 
and the only place in any degree like Dalmanutha 
is ed-Delhemityeh on the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
a little north of its confluence with the Yarmuk. 
To this town may have belonged the land stretch- 
ing to the south shore of the lake. The identi- 


* On the LXX reading ἀνὴρ Μαδών in 2 S 2120 (Ileb. JID Ox 
Kethtbh, 1. '® Keré) see Driver, Text of Sam. p. 273. 
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fication is hazardous; but if established would 
point to the only recorded visit of our Lord to the 
S. or S.E. of the Sea of Galilee; in which case 
Magadan would probably have to be sought farther 
to the east. 

Schwarz (quoted by Stanley, SP 383) speaks of 
the cave of Teliman or Talmanutha in the cliffs 
overlooking the sea, W. and S.W. of el-dejdel. 
This lacks corroboration: during years of inter- 
course with the natives the present writer never 
heard the name. Should it prove correct, it would 
be a strong point in favour of placing Dalmanutha 
at the south end of the cliffs where they sink into 
the valley which opens on the sea in the fertile 
plain of el-Fuliyeh (see DALMANUTHA). Here are 
a number of springs, walled round in ancient times, 
presumably to raise the level of the water for irri- 
gation, Τὺ 15 brackish and slichtly tepid. Where 
it enters the lake great shoals of fish constantly 
congregate, and may be seen from an elevated 
rock, closely packed over a wide area. Ona rocky 
eminence south of the valley are extensive ruins 
which bear the name Khirbet Kuneitriyeh. If this 
identification be accepted, then probably e/-ATejdel 
represents Magadan, although the change of name 
remains to be explained. The village stands at 
the 8.W. corner of the plain of Gennesaret ; it is 
a cluster of wretched mud huts, such stones as 
are used being taken from older buildings, That 
it occupies a site of antiquity is proved by the 
remains of ancient walls between the village and 
the sea. The position may have been chosen for a 
tower (Heb. 53:9: the modern Arab name also 
signifies ‘tower’ or ‘ fortress’) to guard, as here it 
eould do effectively, the entrance to the plain from 
the south. A comparatively modern tower, now 
also ruinous, stands to the north of the village, 
and hard by a palm-tree rears its solitary form. A 
large thorn shelters the wely by the wayside, and 
several spreading trees afford shade, in which the 
village fathers spend most of their days. The 
inhabitants are of mingled blood, Arab, feliah, 
and gipsy; and they own no high reputation. 
Part of the plain, farmed by a capitalist in Acre, 
is cultivated by the peasants for a pittance. Their 
life is mean and miserable. Behind the village to 
the west, the mighty gorge of Wady Hamdm, with 
the robber caves, and the fortress of fin Maan in 
its precipitous clitis, breaks away towards Kurdén 
Hattin, the traditional Mount of Beatitudes: the 
clear stream that flows down the vale, waters the 
south of the plain and enters the sea hard by the 
village. 

Lil-Mejdel, with a confidence by no means justi- 
fied by known facts, is often pointed out as the 
birthplace of Mary Magdalene. This hamlet, and 
a handful of squalid hovels at Abu Shusheh above 
the stream of er-Rubadiyeh, with a few tents of 
the humbler Arabs, are all the dwellings of men 
now found in this once densely populated district. 


__ LITERATURE.~Stanley, SP p.383; Thomson, Land and Book, 
11, 394; Henderson, Palestine, 157, 160; Robinson, BRP ii. 
396; Baedeker, Pal. and Syr. 255; Buhl, GAP 225f.; Guérin, 
Galilée, i, 203 ff.; Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 216ff.; also 
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MAGBISH (ὦ: ; B Μαγεβώς, A Μαγεβίς, Lue. 
Maofeis)—The name of an unknown town, pre- 
sumably in Benjamin, whose ‘children’ to the 
number of 156 are said to have returned from the 
Exile, Ezr 2° The name is omitted in MT of 
the parallel passage Neh 7** and in B of the LXX, 
but A has Μαγεβώς and Luc. Mayfels. See Smend, 
Iasten, 15. A name which Ryle (zr. and Neh. 
p- 270) considers to be identical with it occurs 
in Neh 10” in the list of those who sealed the 
covenant, namcly Magpiash (θὴρ, B Βαναφής, 
A Μαιαφή:). J. A. SELBIE. 


MAGDALA.—See MAGADAN. 
MAGDALENE.—See Mary, No. V. 


MAGDIEL (549929), —A ‘duke’ of Edom, Gn 36% 
ΞΕ] Ch 1 (in Gn A has Μετοδιήλ, in 1 Ch B has 
Μεδιήλ, A Διαγεδιήλ). 


MAGI (μάγοι; AV and RV ‘wise men’).—In Jer 
39°18 one of the Chaldwan officers sent by 
Nebuchadrezzar to Jerus. is called Nab-mag 
(29°21; probably a title, like Rab-saris or Nab- 
shakeh, not a proper name: the title Rab-mag, 
or ‘chief of the Magi’ (cf. Dn 2**), may well be that 
of Nergal-sharezer, whose name immediately pre- 
cedes it). The traditional account of the Magi is 
that they were a Median race (Her. i. 101; Amm. 
Marc. 23. 6; Agathias, 2. 26; see also Parsi 
tradition in Sacred Books of the East, iv. p. xlvii), 
who acted as priests of the Versians (Her. i. 132; 
Soz. HE ii, 9, etc.), but whose persistence as a 
race is frequently attested and occasionally causes 
violent conflicts (6.9. Her. i. 120, 111, 65, 73, 79). 

This view raises two difficulties—(1) How do the 
Magi come to occupy an important place (cf. that 
in Justin, XII. xiii. 3; Q. Curt. V. i. 22) under the 
Chaldeans? It has been suggested that, as Media 
reached a high level of civilization before its neigh- 
bours (cf. Sacred Books of the East, iv. p. 1), one 
effect of this may be seen in the influential part 
played by Median priests in various countries. It 
is no inore difficult to imagine the Medes as 
exercising great influence at the court of Nebuch- 
adrezzar, than to find them in Cappadocia (Strabo, 
xv. 733), in Cilicia (Movers, Phén. 1. 240), or Persis 
(Strabo, xv. 727), the introduction of the Magian 
priesthood in the last case being expressly ascribed 
to Cyrus the conqueror of the Medes (Xen. Cyr. 
ΠῚ. i. 23). 

(2) If the Magi are identified with the Median 
priests of Zoroastrianism, how are we to account 
for the fact that the officials of a religion whose 
sacred books contain strong invective against magic 
(see J. G. Miller in Herzog’s #! viii. 676) should 
yet come to give their name to magicians in 
general? For, in classical writers, the Magi 
appear, not only as performing the duties of a 
national priesthood, but as occupying themselves 
with the interpretation of dreams (6.9. Her. i. 107, 
120, vil. 19: for this other works than the Avesta 
would have had to be consulted, as is admitted by 
Spiegel, Hran,. Alterth. iii. 594), as well as with 
natural science and medicine (cf. Plin. ZN xxx. 
1), while Zoroaster himself is described as the 
inventor of astrology (Just. 1.1; Suid. s.v. Zwpo- 
dorpys). It is true that μάγος occurs often in an 
idealizing sense (6.0. Philo, de Spec. Lcgg. 792, 
Quod omnis probus liber, 876; Plato, Alcid. 1. 
122; Aristotle in Diog. Laert. fr. 8; Cic. Div. 1. 
41; Dio Chrysost. Orat. 36, etc.), but its use for 
a magician is to be found already in Soph. Oed. 
Tyr. 387. In the Sept. μάγος is the equivalent 
of Ax, a charmer or astrologer (Dn 2* 10. so Theod. 
Dn pass.); in Aq. it represents 2x, a necro- 
mancer (the secondary use of this word for the 
familiar spirit which abides with such a necro- 
mancer, produces the strange rendering τὴν ἔχουσαν 
μάγον in 18 28’); in Symm. it stands for osu, 
interpreters of signs (see Hatch and Iedpath, 
Concord. to Sent. s.v. μάγοι). The expression μαγικὴ 
τέχνη in Wis 17’ (of Hgyp. conjuring) is parallel to 
Gn 418 Symm., Philo Mos. 616, etc. (Herzog, 
RE viii. 682); and shows the transition in the 
sense of the word, from the practices of a local 
priesthood to similar actions wherever performed, 
as completely effected (cf. non-ethnic sense of 
‘Chaldeans’ in Dn pass.). Ought we therefore 


'to take advantage of Jer 39*-¥8, and assume that 
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the Magi were either (a) a Babylonian, or possibly 
an Assyrian, race, or (6) not a race at all, but that 
Jiagi is ouly a general name for a priestly caste 
of ‘magical’ tendencies, who corrupted a purer 
religion in Media and Persia? (ὦ) As regards the 
former supposition, Jer 39, though it gives us the 
earliest allusion to the Magi, says nothing as to their 
relation to the Chaldeans. It is true that Ctes. 
Pers. 46 (15), Nicol. Damase. fr. 66, etc., speak of 
the Chaldeans in such a way as apparently to 
identify them with the Magi, while the distinctions 
drawn in Diog. Laert. fr. 6, Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 6, 
do not succeed in removing the impression that the 
two were frequently confused; but if once a simi- 
larity of occupation between Magi and Chaldzans 
were admitted, this would account for the identi- 
fieation easily enough (Spiegel, 111, 588). (ὁ) The 
second view suggested is tempting (ef. modern view 
of Druids: Rhys, Celtic Britain, 68), but the con- 
nexion between Magism and Media is too strongly 
attested tomakeiteasy. Theabsence of the naine 
Magi from the Avesta (Spiegel, iil. 585) does not 
show that they belong to a different religion from 
the Zoroastrian, since the racial name inay have 
been treated as a title of scorn (Sacred Looks of 
the Kast, iv. Ὁ. i) But the full discussion of the 
question does not belong to this place, where it 
is merely necessary to indicate the importance 
of Jer 39% 8 in the controversy. (See Pauly, 
RE iv. 1374; Zockler in Herzog, MH? ix. 127; 
Schrader, COT? 110, 114). 

It is partly owing to this vagueness in the 
meaning of the word that so little certainty can 
be arrived at in regard to the most important 
allusion to the Magi in the BDible—that in Mt ὦ. 
We are told that certain poyo. came from the 
east to pay their homage to the king of the 
Jews, whose star they had seen at its rising (ἐν 
ἀνατολῇ, AV and RV ‘in the east,’ which would 
robably require the plural). They consulted 
Jerod, who procured them the required informa- 
tion by help of the seribes, and, after seeing the 
star again, they were successful in their search, 
offered their gifts of gold, frankincense (cf. Holtz- 
mann, 7” foc.), and myrrh, and, in consequence of 
a divine warning conveyed in a dream, returned 
home by a different route, without revisiting 
Herod. The king, who had inquired of them 
secretly at what time the star first appeared, with 
a view to ascertaining the age of the child, put 
to death all the male children in Bethlehem ‘from 
two years old and under,’ the Holy Child escaping 
through the flight of his parents into Egypt. 

(1) The Magi came from the east (ἀπὸ dva- 
τολῶν should probably be taken with pdyo in 
spite of the absence of the article, see Alford, 
in loc.; but this makes no difference to the general 
sense), but no conjectures as to the particular part 
of the east can pretend to any certainty. Prob- 
ably most is to be said for Arabia (Just. Martyr, 
Tertul., Epiphan., to whom it was suggested 
by Ps 72%), Is 60°; the view has also modern 
defenders, ¢.g. Grotius, Wieseler, Holtzmann, 
lidersheim); but others have favoured Persia, 
Parthia, Babylon, and even Egypt (see the names 
in Meyer’s and Holtzmann’s Comm.). The ex- 
oression is quite vague (οἵ, Mt 811} 2477, Lk 13%, 
ἴον 2118), and Plumptre has pointed out that 
‘the language of OT, and therefore probably that 
of St. Matthew, included under this name countries 
that lay considerably to the N. as well as to the 
E. of Palestine’ (see e.g. Nu 23’, Is 417); while 
the nature of the gifts presented is not decisive 
(Weiss, Life of Christ, Eng tr. 1. 266). It may, 
however, safely be assumed that they are not 
Jews (as v. ἃ. Hardt, Minter, Paulus, ete.); the 
words ἀπὸ ἀνατολῶν and the exact terms of their 
question seem inconsistent with this supposition, 


while the evidence of Christian tradition is also 
weighty. 

(2) The controversy whether μάγοι is here to be 
understood in a good or bad sense is really unim- 
portant. It is, no doubt, true that the bad sense 
predominates in classical writers of the time (e.g. 
Tae. Ann. ll. 27, xii. 22, 59; Phin. HN xxv. 59, 
xxvi. 9, xxx. 1, 6; ef. Kleuker, Anhang zum 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 3), that the Magus is frequently 
denounced in Rabbinical works (Hamburger, RA 
s.v. ‘Zauberei’; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Jfessiah, 1. 210), and that the other NT 
allusions bear an unequivocally bad sense (Ac 8? 
Simon Magus, 13° Elymas). However, the 
evangelist lays no stress, either on the value of 
the religion of the Magi in general or on its 
falsity, so that the attempt of many ancient 
commentators (Just., Chrys., Theophyl; ef. J. 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hedr. ii. 36) to press the bad sense 
here, is as irrelevant to the story in the Gospel as 
the ironical fears of Strauss for the dogmatic 
consequences of a favourable construction. The 
newly-born king of the Jews receives homage from 
Eastern sages; their views (beyond the reference 
to the star, which does not imply any opinion on 
astrology in general) are not touched upon, and 
therefore neither praised nor blamed—a point in 
which Mt 2 contrasts with Sen. Ap. 58, where 
some critics have endeavoured to find a parallel. 

(3) The exact cause of the Magi’s coming can 
apparently only be guessed at. ‘The passages 
in the Avesta on the three sons of Zoroaster and 
the triumph of Soshyos would appear, even if 
their bearing on the present story were more 
clear, to be too late in date to afford any assist- 
ance (Sacred Books of the East,iv. p. xxxvii). We 
must suppose that the Magi, to whatever nation- 
ality they themselves belonged, derived their in- 
ference that a king of the Jews was born, from 
Jewish sources. The coming of Messiah seems 
certainly to have been expected among the Jews 
at this time (Lk 2%; Ellicott, Hulsean Lectures 5, 
75); and though the widespread feeling in the 
East, that a Jewish Messiah would conquer the 
world, is only attested for a later period (Hders- 
heim, op. cié. i. 203), Jewish authorities, if con- 
sulted on the appearance of an exceptional astro- 
nomical phenomenon, might well have explained 
it of Messiah. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
ascertain either (α) what the precise Jewish view 
in regard to the star of Messiah was, or (ὁ) what 
the actual astronomical fact was in which they 
regarded the oo as now fulfilled. 

(2) As regards the former point, in Nu 24% 
(referred to by Just. Tryph. 106; Iren. 11. ix. 2; 
Orig. Cels. 1. 59, ete.), the star would most natur- 
ally apply to the prince himself, not to a sidereal 
phenomenon heralding his appearance (cf. Weiss, 
op. cit, i. 266; G. Baur, Adit. Weissag. i. 346); the 
passage in Aggadoth Mashiach (quoted by Eders- 
heim, op. cit. 1. 211), however important in other 
ways, is quite vague as to the nature of the star; 
while Abarbanel (1437-1508, a Portuguese Rabbi 
commenting on Daniel), who attaches special im- 
portance to the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 
in Pisces, is a very late writer, the value of whose 
evidence for the earlier period is a difficult matter 
to decide. 

(ὁ) Various attempts have been made to discover 
unusual astronomical phenomena at this time, 
which might have aroused the attention of the 
Magi. Kepler (De vere anno, etc. 1614) caleulated 
that a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn took 
place in B.C. 7; Ideler (Handbd. d. Chronol. 11. 399), 
and more recently Pritchard, have repeated the 
calculations, the latter showing (Memoirs of Royal 
Ast. Soc. xxv. 119) that three conjunctions took 
place between May and December Β.0, 7. This 
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conjunction (besides agreeing very well with the 
hint in Abarbanel, whatever that may be worth) 
would certainly present a rare and splendid spec- 
tacle, and would undoubtedly cause much interest 
to those engaged in the study of the stars. No 
difficulty would be caused by the use of ἀστήρ in 
Mt 2, for {in spite of Suidas, s.v. ἀστήρ) the word 
may apparently be employed for any sidereal 
appearance (at least in the popular language of 

T, ag. Lk 21%, Ac 27”, He 11”; οἵ, also Schafer 
in Brunck’s Ap. Lhod. ii. p. 206), while Lotz has 
remarked that, as neither the cvangelist nor any 
authority of his seem to have seen the star, the 
word used is indifferent. But Pritchard has 
shown (‘Star of the Wise Men,’ in Smith’s DB) 
that this conjunction cannot be considered to have 
guided the Magi to Bethlehem or stood over 
Bethlehem at the time required by the story; 
possibly also some weight may be attached to his 
remark that a still closer conjunction took place 
in B.C. 66, which ought to have aroused similar 
interest. Wieseler (Chronol. Synops. 67) follows a 
suggestion of Kepler, that a peculiarly coloured 
evanescent star may have appeared between 
Jupiter and Saturn, of the same kind as one which 
appeared at the similar conjunction observed by 
Kepler in 1604. Wieseler further, adopting a hint 
supplied by Miinter (Stern der Wessen, 1827, in 
which work interest in Kepler’s suggestion was 
again aroused after a long interval), claims the 
support of Chinese tables for the appearance of 
such a star in Feb. B.c. 4, and the moderate weight 
attached by him to this evidence seems (in spite of 
the ridicule of Strauss) to be justified. Accord- 
ingly he regards the evanescent star, not the con- 
junction, as the star of the Magi; Edersheim (op. 
οἷξ. 1. 211), by referring to two passages in the 
Midrashim which represent the star of Messiah as 
appearing two years before His birth, is able to 
suggest further that the conjunction in B.c. 7 may 
have aroused the attention of the Magi, and the 
evanescent star of B.c. 4 have seemed (as it appar- 
ently well might) to guide them and stand over 
Bethlehem. On the other hand, the narrative 
implies that the star guiding the Magi to Bethlehem 
was believed to be the same star as that scen at 
its rising before; so we should either have to 
credit the Magi with a mistake (which seems im- 
probable under the circumstances), or to suppose 
that the evanescent star appeared twice (which is 
in conflict with the Chinese records, on which the 
lrypothesis depends). 

We must therefore be content to believe that 
astronomical reasons prompted the Magi’s visit, 
but that it is doubtful whether the exact cause has 
as yet been ascertained. Considering the number 
of astronomical possibilities, this fact is not in 
itself surprising. But there is nothing in the 
language of Mt 2 to imply that the star is of 
such a kind as could not be shown to be subject 
to natural laws. The universal belief in ancient 
times that stars acted as guides (Winer, RW 5° 
lil. 524), would serve to convince the Magi that 
this had happened in their case; their story, 
which may have corresponded accurately enough 
to the apparent facts, is simply adopted without 
comment in the Gospel. The question is not 
whether a star can lead men and stand over a 
place, but whether it can appear to do so; the 
passage is undoubtedly of ‘ great poetical beauty’ 
(Holtzmann), but it es not follow that it rests 
on no historical basis (cf. Weiss, op. cif. i. 265). 
A wooden interpretation of the text is in any case 
to be deprecated, whether adopted in the super- 
natural (as Wordsworth, 77 foc.) or anti-supernatural 
interest. 

(4) The attempt to use the date of the Magi’s 
visit for establishing that of Christ’s birth, comes 


to very little. Commentators are unable to agree 
how soon after the birth the visit is to be placed ; 
the order of Herod would certainly be meant (as 
Euthymius already pointed out) to be inclusive, 
and would not show that the child was nearly two 
years old; the astronomical data are too uncertain 
to be of any value. [But cf. art. CHRONOLOGY OF 
NT, vol. i. p. 408; and Ramsay, Was Christ Born 
at Bethlehem ὃ p. 215). 

(5) Much criticism has been directed against the 
whole story in Mt 2; but a careful study of the 
writers who oppose it most strongly, would seem 
to show the difficulty of explaining it, even from a 
purely destructive point of view. It has been 
suggested that the visit of these Eastern sages 
would, if true, have made a great impression, and 
that accounts from other quarters would almost 
necessarily be expected; but the attitude of 
Hered, which would at once be suspected, would 
make the utmost secrecy desirable. It is admitted 
that the murder of the children is in keeping with 
Herod’s character (see Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 5; Bd 1. 
xxxill. 4, 6); the number of children killed would 
be small (‘probably 20 at most,’ Edersheim, i. 
214; Holtzmann exaggerates it); and those who 
remember the controversies on the ‘silence of 
Thucydides’ and ‘the silence of Eusebius’ will 
have no difficulty with ‘the silence of Josephus’ 
here. The references in Macrobius, Saez. i. 4. 11 
(Holtzmann, zn Joc., regards this as a certain allusion 
to our story), and Chalcidius, Tim. vii. 126, are too 
late in date to afford any clearly independent 
evidence, but the absence of confirmation cannot 
under the circumstances be regarded as unfavour- 
able to Mt2 (for the earliest patristic allusions, see 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, ii. 2, 80). Lk follows 
entirely different sources from Mt in his account 
of Jesus’ childhood, and therefore the omission of 
any allusion to the Magi in the third Gospel can- 
not be regarded as surprising. The question how 
room is to be found for the Magi’s visit, so as to 
make a consistent story of the two narratives, is a 
diticult one, but the view of Wieseler (Chron. 
Synops. 152) may perhaps be considered satisfactory. 

The attempt to discredit Mt 2 by producing close 
parallels is not successful. The scene at Plato’s 
death in Sen. Hp. 58 is more remarkable for its 
differences than its resemblances; the story of 
Moses, as given in Jos. Ant. 11. ix. 2, though more 
like Mt 2 than the parallel section in Ex, does not 
deserve the importance which some scholars attach 
to it (cf. Weiss, op. cit. i. 268) ; the looser illustra- 
tions of Strauss carry no conviction. The expecta- 
tions of the Jews as to their Messiah do not appear 
to have been of such a kind as would account for 
the invention of the story in fulfilment of them 
(Edersheim, op. cit. i. 209). It is true that certain 
parts of OT (esp. Ps 72”, Is 605. 10) might lead to a 
modification of the tradition in the direction in- 
dicated by those passages, and the subsequent 
history of the story shows this to have been the 
case, but those very points are conspicuously absent 
from Mt’saccount. Again, the two places in which 
Mt adduces OT quotations (2°18) certainly raise 
difficulties of interpretation (Edersheim, 1. 206; 
Weiss, i. 270), but those very difficulties show that 
the story has not been invented to fulfil the pro- 
phecies. The utterance of Balaam (Nu 241") would 
necessarily be regarded as fulfilled in the star of 
the Magi, but it is hard to see how it could have 
given rise to the latter; that there should be signs 
in heaven at the advent of Messiah (Rev 121) is as 
natural as that a pretender should subsequently 
call himself Bar-Cochba (‘son of the star’), but 
that Mt 2 should correspond in any sense to an 
expected star of Messiah is extremely unnatural. 
We should rather have to think of the evangelist 
as deliberately inventing a fulfilment, suggesting 
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a reason why it should not have caused more 
excitement at the time, and combining it with 
the gifts of Ps 68% 721, and the worship of Is 497, 
But the connexion with the prophecies is too slight, 
the combination too inferential, and the style of 
the whole too simple, to make this supposition 
satisfactory. ‘To suppose, further, that this ver 

fact is due to the author’s ingenuity, is to credit 
him with almost superhuman cleverness. That 
Jerus. should be troubled at one moment and 
should have forgotten the cause at the next, is 
not inconsistent with the habits of an excitable 
populace. Nothing need be said of Keim’s objec- 
tion that Herod ‘would not have exalted the 
ἘΠ δὲ of the Sanhedrin’ (see Weiss, i. 269), of 
ils somewhat simple suggestion that Herod would 
probably have put the Magi to death, or of the 
difficulty found by Holtzmann in the king’s secret 
interview with them. That so long a journey 
should be undertaken for such a cause is no doubt 
a priort improbable, but it is not impossible. If 
the story is legendary, the explanation of the 
legend has certainly not been found yet, and 
critics ought carefully to consider whether the 
difficulties involved in rejecting the account are 
not greater than those of accepting it as historical. 
But it is impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion, on critical grounds, with regard to the 
Magi’s visit, unless it is taken in connexion with 
the other incidents related in the Gospels about 
the childhood of Jesus (see JESUS CHRIST). 

(6) Tradition has much to say in regard to the 
Magi’s visit. The influence of Ps 68%! 7210 Is 
497 60°10, makes itself felt in the belief that they 
were kings (perhaps already in Tert. Jud. 9, Mare. 
3. 13; but see Patritius, de Evangel. ii. 320, where 
it 1s contended that there is no clear instance before 
the 6th cent.). Their number was fixed at three 
(in spite of an Eastern tradition that they were 
twelve: Drisler, Classical Studies, p. 31; Op. Imp. 
in Mt 2 ap. Chrysost. vi. 638), probably from the 
threefold nature of their gifts, though symbolical 
meanings were also attached (e.g. Orig. Hom. Gen. 
14.3; Leo, Serm. 31.1; [Aug.] Serm. App. 136. 4; 
Bede, Collect. v. 542). The gifts ἐντᾶν ἣν es were 
explained in symbolical ways (Suicer, Thes. s.v. 
λίβανος), though it is perhaps worth notice that 
Christian art attached but little importance to the 
actual gold, frankincense, and myrrh, for which 
other offerings were generally substituted (Kraus, 
RE s.v. ‘Magier’). The star received miraculous 
additions (Ign. Hph. 19, see Lightfoot, ad loc. ; 
Chrysost. Hom. Jt. 6. 2), as did the whole story 
(Op. Imp. l.c.; Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. ch. 31). The 
names of the Magi, and the traditional way of 
representing them, became fixed (Spanheim, Dud. 
Evang. i. 287 ; Moroni, Dizion. s.v. ‘Magi’; Kraus, 
.c.). Their bodies were discovered in the East in 
the 4th cent. and removed to Constantinople; 
thence they travelled to Milan on the consecration 
of Eustorgius, and to Cologne on the conquest of 
Milan in 1162. Their festival, combined at first 
with a commemoration of Christ’s baptism, His 
first miracle, and the feeding of the 5000 (Max. 
Taur. Hom. ad Epiph. 7; [Aug.]Serm. App. 134. 1), 
appears in the 4th cent. (Amm. Mare. 21. 2, Julian; 
Greg. Naz. Orat. 43. 52; Valens); and though 
rejected by the Donatists as an innovation (Aug. 
Serm. 202. 2), was honoured by the Catholics (Const. 
Apost. 8. 33; ef. Cod. Theod. xv. t. 5. 5; Cod. 
Justin. 111, t. 12. 7). Though the ‘Epiphany’ 
always retained traces of its origin as a celebra- 
tion of Christ’s baptism (hence its special suita- 


bility for the administration of baptism; Augusti, | 


Handb. d. Christl. Archiol. ii. 376), the Magi 
assumed a gradually increasing importance in its 
solemnities (cf. Binterim, Denkwiird. αἰ, chr. kath. 
Kirche, V. i. 310). 


LITERATURE.—The most important works are cited in the 
course of the article, while further references can be found 
from them. On traditions as to the Magi and Epiphany see 
also Smith, DB, art. ‘Maai’; Bingham, Origines, vol. ix. p. 66; 
Hone, Everyday Book, Jan. 6. P. V. M. BENECKE. 


MAGIC, MAGICIAN.—Magic, ars magica, is the 
profession and practice of the magi or μάγοι. This 
is the etymological] signification of the word. The 
name and office are associated by Greek writers 
with the Persians. ‘Among the Persians they 
who are wise respecting the deity, and are his 
servants, are called magi,’ says Porphyry (de 
Abstin. An.iv. 16). Both Herodotus and τ Δ ὺ- 
employ the term in the sense of priest and sooth- 
sayer (Her. vii. 37; Xenoph. Cyr. Vill. i. 23). 
Indeed, according to Porphyry, Darius declared 
himself to be a teacher of magic (μαγικῶν διδάσκαλος). 
In Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 387, the word is used in an 
unfavourable connexion ; but this cannot be said to 
be necessary and inevitable. In Dn 139 Theod., 2? 
LXX and Theod. etc., μάγος occurs with by no means 
a bad sense attaching toit. Indeed, Daniel himself 
(51: Theod.) was chief magus, and obtained this 
appointment from Nebuchadnezzar himself (ἄρχων 
ἐπαοιδῶν, μάγων, Χαλδαίων, paiva poes Pood 22). And 
in the same ethically neutral and official sense the 
word μάγος occurs in the Matthew narrative (2! 7: 1), 

One passage in Herodotus (i. 101) need not detain 
us. Here the magi are called a ‘tribe’ of Medes. 
As Schrader points out (COT ii. p. 113), they were 
rather a class than a tribe, ¢.¢. the Median priestly 
— We have a close parallel in the Hebron 

eur. 

The origin of the name and office of Magian (μάγος, 
Heb. 12 only in foreign name Rab-mag) is un- 
certain. Both Schrader and Delitzsch claim for 
it a Babylonian origin, and this certainly seems 
probable. Yet it must be confessed that at present 
there is no satisfactory derivation of δ from 
Assyro-Babylonian forthcoming. Schrader’s com- 
bination of it with émku (tmgu) ‘deep,’ ‘ wise’ (poy), 
is very hazardous ; while Delitzsch in his Prolegg. 
eines neuen Heb.-Aram. Worterb. p. 138, footn. 1, 
surrenders, on phonetic grounds, his former com- 
bination of the word (propounded in Heb. in the 
Light of Assyr. Research, p. 14) with the Assyr. 
mahhu, meaning ‘ prophet,’ ‘soothsayer’ (=asipu). 
Nevertheless, the close parallel between the ex- 
pression 3) 22 (in Jer 395) and the Assyrian title 
Rab-sak(é) (WA Jii.p1.67, line 66),* points decisively 
to a Babylonian origin. 

But our subject is not limited by the originai 
etymologic import of the name. Magic is a term 
used by us to connote a certain range of acts 
standing in very close relation to ancient religion, 
yet hardly forming a normal or essential part of it. 
A satisfactory definition of the term is by no means 
easy. Ina recently published work by Dr. Alfred 
Lehmann, entitled Superstition and Magie, in which 
the accompanying beliefs and usages are traced 
from the earliest times down to the present, the 
writer defines magic as every act which arises from 
superstition or may be explained on the assumption 
of superstitious ideas (p. 7, Germ. ed.). But the 
definition is too broad; and when we come to the 
definition of superstition as ‘every hypothesis 
which has either no justification in a given religion 
or stands in contradiction to the scientific concep- 
tions of a given time’ (p. 6), we have too shifting a 
basis on which to construct an adequate definition 
of magic. We must therefore endeavour to fix on 
a more stable connotation for this term. Ludwig 
Blau, Das alti-Jitdische Zauberwesen, defines magic 


* See Schrader, COT ii. pp. 3f., 114. The word sa as an 
Assyrian official term is to be found not only in the annals of 
Tiglath-pileser m1. but also in the Rassam cyl, of Assurbanipal, 
col. ii. 15, $u-ut-Sak-ja Ὁ see Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestticke 3, No. 83 
in the Schrifttafel. 
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as consisting of those acts ‘whereby an event or a 
condition is conceived of as brought to pass in some 
supernatural way’ (p. 3). We are here standing 
on firmer ground. Yet even here greater clearness 
is needed, for the term ‘supernatural’ requires 
elucidation. Robertson Smith (Prophets of Jsr., 
Lect. vii. ad fin.) has shown that our terms 
‘natural’? and ‘supernatural’ had no relevancy to 
ancient Semitic modes of thought. The definition 
would be clearer if by ‘supernatural’ we meant 
‘transcending the normal coexistences and sequences 
of cause and effect.” Yet even then Blau’s defini- 
tion of magic remains too broad, since it might 
include sacrifices, augury, and soothsaying. But 
in its strict sense magic stands outside these, and 
should be entirely separated from the normal 
thoughts and acts of religion. 

Magic may, in its historic sense, be best described 
as the special and abnormal agency, whether through 
words or acts, whereby certain superhuman personal 
powers are constrained either to create evil (or 
good) or to avert baleful effects. Accordingly 
magic falls into two parts. We have to do with 
the art with which the Babylonian systems make 
us familiar, whereby the superior deities or good 
demons are influenced to exercise their good offices 
to avert the evil, ὁ.6. whereby counter-spells or 
charms are worked. This art may be called ‘sacred 
magic.’ On the other hand, we have to do with 
the Black art* called sorcery (see art. SORCERY), 
whereby evils are wrought on the unfortunate 
human victim through the power of the evil 
eye, etc., by the male sorcerer, or more frequently 
through the female witch, who is able to summon 
supernatural powers of darkness to his or her 
aid. Of this some illustrations will be given 
below. 

In the definition, or rather description, above 
given we have had chiefly in view the usages and 
beliefs of the Christian era and the ages that pre- 
ceded it. In other words, magic is regarded as the 
outgrowth of demonology, the necessary accom- 
paniment of a belief in demons. To quote once 
more from DBlau’s treatise: ‘These spirits the 
magician endeavours by his occult methods to 
bring under his power, or to compel them to carry 
out his will. he conceptions respecting the 
nature and power of these spirits, whom man can 
make serviceable to himself, differ with the different 
races. This does not, however, alter the essential 
fact. Belief in demons and belief in magic are in- 
separable the one from the other’ (p. 7). As it is 
not the purpose of this article, contributed to a 
Bible Dictionary, to travel beyond the confines of 
the subject in its biblical relations, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with the above conception of magic 
based on the animistic interpretation of the universe 
out of which demonology arose t (see article DEMON, 
DEVIL, vol. i. p. 590). It must be premised, how- 
ever, that demonology does not wholly explain 
magic in all its varied forms and ramifications. 

Investigation of the historic sources of the 
magical beliefs and practices of Israel leads us to 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia—more especially the 
latter. In both magie was highly developed, and 
penetrated deeply into the life of the people. In 

* See Lebmann, δ. Ὁ. 31f, 

t Tylor (Prim. Culture, i. p. 116), basing bis generalization 
on a broad survey of savage life, modern superstition and 
folk-lore, finds the psychology of magic in faulty association of 
ideas. ‘By a vast mass of evidence from savage, barbaric, and 
civilized life, magic arts, which have resulted from thus tmis- 
taking an ideal for a real connexion, may be clearly traced from 
the lower culture wbich they are of to the bigber culture which 
they are in. Such are the practices whereby a distant person 
is to be affected by acting on something closely associated with 
him, his property, clothes he has woru, and above all cuttings 
from his hair and nails.’ This is, no doubt, largely true. But 
the following passage in Tylor’s work clearly shows that the 


theory must be supplemented by the assumption of demonology 
or a belief in the sorcerer, who is a quasi-demon. 


both we fortunately have access to ancient docu- 
ments in considerable abundance belonging to an 
age far anterior to the Exile and even the Regal 
period in Hebrew history. 

Erman’s instructive work, Lifein Ancient Egypt, 
describes vividly the magical conceptions and prac- 
tices that prevailed in the Nile Valley. As in 
Babylonia, magic was one of the most potent 
influences in the intellectual and moral life of 
ancient Egypt. ‘The belief that there were words 
and actions by which they could produce an effect 
on the powers of nature, upon every living being, 
upon animals, and even upon gods, was indissolubly 
connected with all the actions of the Egyptians’ 
(p. 352). It infected their funeral ceremonies, 
Wooden figures were supposed to do the work or 
prepare the food for the deceased. These with 
stone geese and wooden models of kitchens had 
been endowed through incantations with magical 
power. Even gods availed themselves of magic 
formule to constrain each other, or wore amulets. 
Isis pre-eminently was mistress of magic. Her 
name was placed on amulets worn by the deceased 
as a protection, and it was also used in medicines 
prepared for the living. The underlying concep- 
tion in many of the formulz employed was that in 
the history of one of the gods some good fortune 
caine to the deity. The magician for the time 
regarded himself as identified with the god, and 
would repeat the words which the god had spoken 
on that occasion, and he might even designate 
himself as the god. Erman cites the example 
(p. 353)— 

“ΠΡΟΣ art not above me—I am Amon, 
Iam Anhor, the beautiful slayer, 
I am tbe prince, the Lord of the Sword,’ etc., 
by which crocodiles were conjured. 

In the description of the great trial for high 
treason—a harem conspiracy against Rameses ITI. 
(contained in the judiciary papyrus of Turin, papy- 
rus Lee and papyrus Rollin)—we read that ‘the 
royal superintendent of the cows, a man of high 
rank, procured a magical book from the Pharaoh’s 
own library, and according to its directions made 
certain wax figures which were smuggled into the 
palace, where they were supposed to cause lameness 
and illness’ (Erman, p. 143). Magic and medicine 
were closely bound up with one another in Egypt 
as in Babylonia. Our chief authority on this sub- 
ject is the great papyrus Ebers. In order that a 
special remedy might be effective, ecrtain incanta- 
tions were pronounced over it. The following 
formula, we learn from the above papyrus, was 
recited in the preparation of all medicines: ‘ That 
Isis might make free, make free. That Isis might 
make Horus free from all evil that his brother Set 
had done to him when he slew his father Osiris. 
QO Isis, grcat enchantress, free me, release me from 
all evil red things, from the fever of the god and 
the fever of the goddess, from death, and death 
from pain, and the pain which comes over me; as 
thou hast freed, as thou hast released thy son 
Horus, whilst I enter into the fire and go forth 
from the water,’ cte. (bers, i. 12 1f.), From the 
same authority we can readily perceive the dense 
ignorance of Ligyptian doctors respecting the in- 
ternal organism and its parts. They had a vague 
conception of the heart as the centre of the circula- 
tory system, as well as some kuowledge of the 
bones and large viscera, but respecting the eti- 
ology of disease knew nothing. Diseases they, like 
other ancients, ascribed to demons. ‘The body was 
divided into 36 parts, and over each part a demon 
presided, and in case of disease he was addressed 
in order that restoration to health might follow. 
From the Book of the Dead we learn that in the 
case of a dead body the different parts of the body 
fell to the care of respective deities. Thus Nu 
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guarded the hair, R& the face, Hathor took the 
eyes under her protection, Anubis the lips, while 
Thoth took oversight over all the limbs. Further 
interesting details on this subject may be obtained 
from Dr. A. Wiedemann’s fieligion der alten 
ftigypter, p. 146 f. 

In Babylonia demonology and magic were even 
more prevalent than in ancient Egypt. To the 
inhabitants of the Euphrates and Tigris lands the 
existence of a vast host of demons was an ever- 
present fact. Now demons, as we have already 
pointed out (art. DEMON, DEVIL), are simply a 
development of Animism. In the words of Prof. 
Morris Jastrow (feligion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, p. 49), ‘the more important and the more 
uniform of the natural forces became gods, and 
the inferior ones were, as a general rule, relegated 
to the secondary position of mere sprites, like the 
jinns of Arabic belief.’ Mere sprites or demons 
personify the irregular and destructive forces of 
nature (cf. Chantepie de la Saussaye, i. p. 214). 
The incantations, of which so large a number has 
been supplied to us in the 4th vol. of the Cunei- 
form Inscr. of Western Asia (WAJ, occasionally 
designated Rawl.; see Sayce, Hibbert Lect. pp. 
44]-447), usually deal with bodily or mental aftlic- 
tions, of which evil demons were held to be the 
cause. These were believed to have obtained 
power over the human subject owing to the wrath 
of some deity, or because the victim had been sub- 
jected to blighting influence through the instru- 
mentality of some sorcerer or witch. Angry gods 
made use of demons for the infliction of punish- 
ment. Moreover, it was believed that domestic 
misfortunes, such as jealousy, evil reports, and 
quarrels, were brought about by these supernatural 
agents. In magic, forms of words constituted the 
means by which the demons were constrained to 
work these mischiefs on the unfortunate victim. 
Or it might be effectuated by poisonous breath 
or spittle, and yet more often by the evil eye. 
For in the very earhest times it was a popular 
superstition that certain beings possessed demonic 
power, and could exercise it malignantly on human 
victims of their displeasure. Jastrow thinks that 


‘this belief may have originated in the abnormal 


appearance presented by certain individuals in 
consequence of physical deformities. .. . The un- 
canny impression made by dwarfs, persons with a 
strange look in their eyes, and, above all, the 
insane, would give rise to the view that some 
people possessed peculiar powers. By the side of 
such as were distinguished by bodily defects, those 
who outranked their fellows by virtue of natural 
gifts, by keenness of intellect or cunning, would 
also be supposed to have received their power 
through sonie demoniac source. There would thus 
be associated ideas of sorcery and witchcraft. The 
sorcerers might be either male or female, but, for 
reasons which are hard to fathom, the preference 
was given to females.” Thus among the Baby- 
lonians, a8 in medizval Europe, the witch appears 
more frequently than the mate sorcerer. She 
possesses the power of demons, and in incantations 
the two are often conjoined. 

The predominance of the sorceress may also be 
observed in Jewish literature as well as in that of 
other races, notably in that of Greece and Rome (ef. 
Horace, Hpod. xvii., Sat.i.8 3 Theocritus, Τά ii. ). 
Citations from the Talmud in Blau’s Das alt-Jitid- 
ische Zauberwesen, p. 23f., show how deep-seated 
was the belief that sorcery was the work of women. 


Sorceresses, in fact, abounded; and according to} 


Simon ben Jochai (A.D. 150) they had increased in 
number in his time, while Rabbi Eliezer declares 
that Simeon ben Shetach had hanged eighty of them 
in Ascalon in one day. Popular belief among the 
Jews even assigned rabies among dogs to the agency 


of women. This predominance of the sorceress 
meets us in ancient Arabia.* 

The witch held close personal relations with the 
demons, and could control them, being able to 
invoke them at her will in order to effect her 
malignant purposeson mankind. Magical potions 
constituted one of the arts which she employed. 
But among the most effective was the method which 
has been termed ‘sympathetic magic’: ‘ Under 
the notion that the symbolical acts of the sorcerers 
would have their effect upon the one to be be- 
witched, the male sorcerer or the witch would tie 
knots ina rope.| Repeating certain formulas with 
each fresh knot, the witch would in this way sym- 
bolieally strangle the victim, seal his mouth, rack 
his limbs, tear his entrails, and the like. Still 
more popular was the making an image of the 
ἀμνοὶ victim in elay or pitch, honey, fat, or other 
soft material, and either by burning it to inflict 
physical tortures upon the person representing it, 
or by undertaking various symbolical acts with it, 
such as burying it among the dead . . . to prognosti- 
cate in this way a fate corresponding to one of 
these acts for the unfortunate victim.’ 

Cuneiform scholars have devoted much attention 
to this weird branch of Babylonian literature. 
Since the days, twenty-five years ago, when Lenor- 
mant expounded this subject in his Chaldwan Magic 
with much graphic vigour and detail, several 
scholars, including Sayce and recently L. W. King 
(Babylonian Magic and Sorcery), Tallqvist, and 
Zimmern, haye made notable contributions. 

The demons which are mentioned in the incanta- 
tion texts amount to hundreds. They are of 
various classes: those which inhabit the field, 
those which haunt the resting-places of the dead, 
and the evil demons which inflict physical suffer- 
ing. It is with the last we are now specially 
concerned; and the means by which these evil 
influences were counteracted occupy a vast number 
of cuneiform tablets. We possess a great collection 
of incantations directed against these demons, 
called by a variety of names, and also against the 
sorcerers. In many cases the interpretations are 
provisional. 

The uéukku of the field and the utukku of the 
mountain. 

The utukku of the sea, and the one that lurks 
in graves. 

The evil shedu, the shining alu. 

Beside these we have mention of the ekimmu, 
‘which seizes hold of a man.’ These incantations 
fall into various elaborate series. 


* Wellh. Reste Arab. Heidenthums?, p. 159: ‘There were men 
and women who made this art of magic their profession. The 
witches, however, were more numerous. They distinguished 
themselves among the Arahs, as among other races, from the 
male sorcerers hy showing themselves more passive than active, 
Hence the demons do not serve them, hut vice versa. In fact 
they almost seem incarnations of the demons. In the time of 
Ibn Munkidh the witches rode ahout naked on a stick hetween 
the graves of the cemetery of Shaizar. Similarly they still 
ride hy night on palm sticks through the air, having stripped 
themselves stark naked, smeared their hodies with cow’s milk, 
and ahjured Islam in a formula of renunciation.’ The witches 
riding resemhle demons in this respect; comp. Ὁ. 152, They 
were credited also with acts of unchastity, drawing the hlood 
from the other sex, changing them into animals, or robhing 
them of reason. See Doughty’s entertaining references, in 
Arabia Deserta, vol. ii. p. 106f., to the Kheyhar witches. 

+ Comp. the Hehrew “35 used of binding and conjuring hy 
the tying of knots, Dt 184, Ps 588, and 739 frequently used in 
the plur., Is. 479-12, ' 

1 From the root ekému, ‘to take’ or ‘seize’; see Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Handw. s.v. 028%. Apparently the word properly means 
the manes or shade that wanders hy night. We have other 
demons specially mentioned, viz. Lilu and liltiu, the demons of 
night (see art. Demon), the gallu that attacks the hand, the 
rabisu and labartu, demons of nightmare, Namtar and asakku, 
plague demons. We find some of them pictured on the hound- 
ary stones. These are the demons of the field, who will inflict 
punishment on the trespasser or any one who will invade pro- 
prietary rights, and whose power the owner invokes to defend 
them. Students of Is 18218. 3413f- should take note of the fact 
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One series, consisting of sixteen tablets, known by the natural 
name of evil demon, contained protective incantations against 
various classes of evil spirits. Anotber is called the series of 
‘head sickness,’ which covered nine tablets. Two others, have 
lately been the subject of careful investigation,—the Surpu 
series by Zimmern, and the Maka series by Tallqvist. Both 
expressions signify ‘burning,’ since in both the subject dealt 
with is the burning of images of sorcerers and the incantations 
recited when this symbolical act was performed. These incan- 
tations were of superior force, intended to countervail and over- 
power tbe baleful influence of the spells used by the hostile 
sorcerer. Symholical loosening of knots counterworked the 
symbolic tying of the same, Sometimes we have the symbolical 
peeling of seyeral skins of an onion. As nigbt was the time 
chosen by sorcerers and witches for their work, the three 
divisions of the night, evening, midnight, and dawn, corre- 
sponding to the temple watches, were the times chosen for the 
countervailing incantations and symbolic acts. 

Tbe Surpu and AMakl& series formed incantation rituals. 
Certain formulas were found to be effective, and were therefore 
preserved for use; but since a certain formula only availed for 
a particular set of circumstances, it was necessary to preserve 
as many formulas as possible to meet every case with which the 
professional exorcizer might be confronted. This exorcizer 
naturally plays a great part as a controller of the destructive 
spirits. One citation, modified from M. Jastrow’s recent 
work, may suffice. Itis taken from the J[akia series. First the 
sufferer describes his troubles (Tallq. ii. col. iti. 148f.)}~ 

‘They have used all kinds of charms 
To entwine me as with ropes(?) 
To catch me as in a bird’s snare, 
To tie me as with cords, 
To overpower me as in a net, 
To throttle me as with a noose, 
To tear me as a fabric.’ 


After which the exorcizer says— 


*But I, by the command of Marduk, lord of charms, 
By Marduk, the master of bewitchment, 
Both the male and the female sorcerer, 
As with ropes I will entwine, 
As in a bird's snare I will catch, 
As in a netI will overpower, 
As in a noose I will throttle (apattzz), 
As a fabric I will tear.’ 


The byplay of action that accompanied each 
phrase of the incantation must be supplied by the 
reader’simagination. These acts were symbolically 
performed by the exorcizer on an image of the 
witch made of bitumen and pitch, of clay or wax. 
Sometimes the sufferer had been bewitched by 
concoctions of herbs. In this case other herbs 
or potions are concocted by the exorcizing priest 
as a counter charm. 

In the lines repeated by the exorcizer above 
quoted we notice as significant the appeal to 
Marduk. The invocation of the greater deities 
was the leading characteristic of these counter- 
spells. Demons were related to the gods as in- 
feriors to superiers. Doubtless, in some cases, 
the dividing line was slight, but that the mastery 
belonged to the Great Gods is clear. Those in- 
voked were chiefly Samas, who, as the rising sun, 
was supposed to scare away the haunting spectres 
of the night; Sin, the guardian and illuminator 
of the darkness; [star and her consort Tammuz. 
But the most important place in these incanta- 
tions was held by the magical triad Ea, Marduk, 
and Gibil (as well as Nusku). Here the two 
points to be noticed ,are, (1) the appeal to the 
gods of light, Marduk, Samas, and Sin, as opposed 
to darkness, and the works of sorcery carried on 
in darkness (cf. Ps 915%), (2) Water and fire, 
as the two purifying elements, are summoned to 
the magician’s aid through the gods whom he 
invokes. Observe that it is in fire the images of 
the witches were burned, while the cleansing and 
healing properties of water were recognized even 
in those primitive times. Ea was the Babylonian 
cod of water as well as of wisdom, the city of 
Eridu being the ancient seat of his cult. e is 
the lord of all secrets, whose name was awful, 


that the demons were always endowed with some animal or 
human shape. Frequently they are embodied in serpents, 
scorpions, or other monsters. Comp. WAZ iv. pl. 5, and Perrot 
end eae Hist. of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, i. pp. 61, 62, 
i, p. 81. 
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ineffable, and disguised in ciphers. His wonder- 
working name was inscribed on the sacred brazen 
vessels. But he stood on too lofty an eminence 
to be practically useful. In his place Marduk,* 
god of the sun as he rises from the ocean and 
brings with him the water of purification, is 
usually invoked by the exoreizing priest. On the 
other hand, Gibil and Nusku were invoked as re- 
presenting the sacred element of fire. The follow- 
Ing incantation— 


‘Nusku, great God, counsellor of the Great Gods, 
Guarding the sacrificial gifts of all the heavenly spirits, 
Founder of cities, renewer of sanctuaries, . 
I prostrate myself before thee; 

Burn the sorcerer and the sorceress ; 
May the life of my sorcerer and sorceress be destroyed ’— 


was recited in a whisper before the wax image of 
the sorcerer or witch. A noticeable feature of 
these invocations of the fire-deity is the lofty 
language in which they are expressed. We con- 
clude with the following (Tallq. Makld, i. 130 £.)— 


*The witch who has charmed me, 

Through the charm with which she has charmed me, 
charm her; 

Those who have made images of me, reproducing my 
features, 

Who have taken away my breath, torn my hairs, 

Who have rent my clothes, have hindered my feet from 
treading the dust, 

May the fire-god, the strong one, break their charm,’ 


We have no space to refer to many other interest- 
ing features of this great subject of Babylonian 
magie, more especially to the ethical ideas that 
occasionally appear in the Surpu texts. These 
must be studied in the attractive pages of Morris 
Jastrow’s work from which quotation has been 
made. The importance of Babylonia in its rela- 
tion to Greek and Roman culture must not be 
forgotten, and in the realm of astrology and magic 
this especially holds true. In the early days 
of the Roman empire the mathematicz or ‘ astro- 
logers’ were also called Chaldei (cf. Gell, i. 9). Far 
more potent was the influence of Babylonia upon 
Israel. The influence of Egypt over the ancient 
Hebrews is by no means so definite.+ Certainly 
no inference confirmatory of such influence can be 
drawn from the post-exilian passage, Ex 7 (P). 
The Piel partic. of W3, there used to characterize 
the magicians and their practices, is connected by 


Semitie philologists with the Arabic root ὡωδιυ 


“οαὖ off’ (used of an eclipse). The Ethpa. of the 
same root, employed in Syriac in the sense of 


? ρΡ a» 
‘pray’ (cf. lasan ‘prayer’), is combined in 
Gesen. Hed. Lex.** with 1 IX 1878, where reference is 
made to the self-mutilation of the devotees of 
Baal. But this isa highly precarious speculation, 
and we are on a safer path if we go to the ancient 
Semitic Babylonian for light. Kasdpu in Assyrian 
means ‘to bewitch,’ and kispw means sorcery. 


® We cannot fail to note the corresponding réle in comparison 
with Ea played by Marduk in the cosmogonic legend. See 
OosMMooony. 

+ The influence exercised by Egypt was far more definite and 
powerful from the 3rd cent. B.c. onwards, when Alexandria be- 
caine a centre where Greek and Oriental culture met. We see 
this in the later Jewish literature, from which Blau gives copi- 
ous citations (Das alt-Jidische Zauberwesen, Ὁ. 38f.). Thus 
in Kiddushin 49b we read tbat out of the ten measures (Jp) 
of sorcery which descended into the world, Egypt claimed for 
itself 55 many as nine. In Menachoth 85a we find an interest- 
ing reference to Jannes and Mambres (Johana and Mamra), tbe 
heads of the Egyptian magicians (cf. ἃ Ti 38). Blau thinks that 
the Egyptian potion "ἼΣΗ Din"t, to which Pesach. 111. 1 refers, 
was a magical healing draught. Among the Greeks and Romans 
Egypt was regarded as the classical land of magic and medicine. 
Yet this is more true of the later than of the earlier Greek 
history, and it is obvious that the Jewish Midrash read the con- 
ceptions of its own time into OT passages. Thus in 1 K 430 the 
‘wisdom of the sons of the east,’ which Solomon’s wisdom ex- 


| ceeded, is interpreted to mean the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
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Iiere, as in the case of AWN (Dn 1° 2% 27 47 5), ef. 
Assyr. asipu), we have probably Babylonian loan 
words. We have already indicated (art. DEMON) 
that the Heb. 7% (with its Aramaic equivalent) 
was of like origin. In earlier days than the Exile, 
especially in the 15th and previous centuries, 
Canaan was largely under Babylonian influence. 
From Is 2° we are disposed to conclude that Baby- 
lonian magic and other foreign superstitions pre- 
vailed in Israel in the days of Ahaz, ifthe reading 079 
(LXX ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς) is to be accepted as sound. The 
validity of this reading most recent commentators, 
including Dillm. and Duhm, admit, though with 
the addition of oop or ‘pop before O77 to make 
better structure and rhythm: ‘They are full of 
soothsaying from the East.’ Similarly Cheyne in 
SBOT. It is true that Balaam came from Pethor 
(Dt 98: [5 Heb.], cf. Nu 225), the Pitru of the Assyri- 
ans, on the western bank of the Euphrates, and 
that he was regarded as a soothsayer (Nu 22%), 
Yet it must be admitted that the insertion of nop 
here is mere hypothesis. How deeply soothsaying 
and magic had infected Judah a century later 
is shown by Jer 27%. The prevalence of the 
magical arts in early pre-exilian times is clearly 
evidenced in the most primitive code of Hebrew 
legislation, which strictly prohibited such practices, 
and regarded them as closely connected with 
heathen worship. It is, moreover, significant that 
in Ex 2218, the passage referred to, it is ἃ woman 
professor of these arts, 75v’'29 or ‘ sorceress,’ Who was 
not to be permitted to live. Similarly in Islam 
both the witch and the sorcerer were punished with 
death. The punishment of drowning was intlicted 
on the witches of Kufa by the Khalif Valid 1.; see 
Wellhausen, Heste Arab. Heidenth.* Ὁ. 160. 

In the list of prohibited practices in Dt 184 
the θ᾽ or magician is coupled with those who 
worked spells (12 13m) by tying knots, whereby the 
victim was bound by an evil charm. Ulustrations 
of these customs have been already given in the 
account Of Babylonian practice. Closely associ- 
ated in the Deuteronomie passage with the magi- 
cian (429) and the sorcerer who binds the knots, 
are the soothsayer (“n7>) and the necromancer, and 
those who inquire by familiar spirits. On these 
subjects, nearly allicd to magic and sometimes 
included in it, the reader is referred to the separ- 
ate articles, DIVINATION, SOOTHSAYING, and 
SORCERY. In Ps 58% 5 and Jer 8" we find interest- 
ing parallels which show that serpent-charming was 
practised as a mode of conjuring the demons, which 
the ancient Hebrews like the Arabs considered to 
reside in serpents. Illustrations of this popular 
superstition may be found in Bandissin, Stud. zur 
Semit. Lelig. i. p. 279 ff. ; W. BR. Smith, £5 p. 120, 
n. 1, and p. 133. The root wnb used in the Piel of 
the serpent-charmer (Ps 58°) is probably a mimetic 
word meaning to hiss or whisper,* and thus to con- 
jure serpents. See W. R. Smith, Journ. of Phil. 
xiv. Ὁ. 12247. Lagarde, indeed, would be disposed 
to connect ὑπὸ and wn, and derive the latter from 
the former. The Assyrian parallel Pael form 
luhhusu is obscure as to meaning. 

Is 47 is a song (arranged in strophes) concerning 
the fall of Babylon. Its value for the student 
of history is the clear evidence it affords that by 
the Jews of the 6th cent. Babylonia was regarded 
as the land where magic had been practised from 
time immemorial (31ny29 ν. 3), The prophet utters 
his warning in the words (vv.?*”)— 

‘Yea there shall come over thee both these .. . 
childlessness and widowhood in their full measure 
though thy magic arts (7:52) be many, though thy 

*The presence of the significant sibilant w in all these 
words Fw, Aw, wn, wni, suggests an ultimate mimetic 
origin connected with the sound of hissing or whispering. Cf. 
A¥EY in Is 1019 294, 


spells (quan) be very potent... Abide by thy 
spells * and thy many incantations whereby thou 
weariest thyself.—Perhaps ye are able to obtain 
advantage, perhaps ye scare away [the foes].’ 

The references to popular magic in the OT are 
not infrequent. ‘Che ΝΠ of Reuben of which 
Rachel made use (Gn 304% J) seem to be a re- 
miniscence of some magic superstitions connected 
with the worship of the deity πη, which the 
Moabite Stone (line 12) would lead us to regard as 
a deity of love belonging to the tribe of Gad. 
There can be little doubt that the earrings 
buried by Jacob as idolatrous were magical 
amulets inscribed with words or tokens to avert 
the evil eye or other disasters (Gn 354). Simi- 
larly the ‘crescents’ or ‘little moons,’ μηνίσκοι 
(osm), of which Isaiah speaks in 918-23 (Cheyne 
and Duhm make the passage post-Isaianic), may 
be compared with the Adalat or crescents adorn- 
ing a modern Arabian inaiden. Similar crescents 
were worn on the camels’ necks (Jg 8%) of the 
Midianite kings, and were undoubtedly employed 
as amulets or charms (see Delitzsch on Is 918). 
Lane, in his Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, observes that horses often wear append- 
ages consisting of a few verses of the Koran enclosed 
in cases of metal. That the lady of fashion in 
Jerusalem, whose attire is described by Isaiah, wore 
crescents as a charm, is shown by the subsequent 
mention of the amulets (o'vn?). See chs. xi. xii. in 
Lane’s work on Hejabs (charms) and Magie. 

An obscure reference in the Bk. of Job (38), in 
which the speaker, cursing the night of his birth, 
exclaims— 

‘May those who curse the day, curse it, 
Who understand how to stir up Leviathan,’ t— 
has been considered to refer to the mythical dragon 
who was believed to seize upon the sun or moon when 
eclipsed. The magician’s power was supposed cap- 
able of compelling the dragon monster Leviathan to 
seize or give up his victim (cf. Is 27', Job 20:8). On 
Nu 218 see SERPENT, and Dillm. ad loc. 

The prophets habitually associate magic with 
idolatry (Mic 54, cf. 2 K 9%, 2 Ch 338). Yet the 
history of Israel constantly reveals the continu- 
ance of popular superstition and practice even 
after legislation had long pronounced them un- 
lawful. In the later days of Judaism learned 
Rabbis did not forbid the study of magical arts, 
though the practice of these arts was not_per- 
mitted. Of one it is even said that he considered 
the knowledge of magic to be essential to any 
member of the Sanhedrin in order that he might 
be capable of pronouncing an opinion upon it 
(Blau, Zauberwesen, p. 20). The fact that the 
practice of magic was forbidden does not by any 
means imply that the Jews did not believe in its 
power. The truth is precisely the reverse. They 
believed in magic as the inevitable result of their 
belief in demons, but regarded it, just as St. Paul 
himself did, as bound up with idolatry and the 


* The word 125 (pl.) ‘ magic art’ or ‘spell’ probably refers to 
the binding of the knots. The same root occurs in Assyrian. 
The Pael of 928 ubburu is used of binding under the spell of the 
sorceress (WAJ iv. 49, 5a; 650, 52b; Delitzsch, Handwért. sub 
voce). In v.11 we have an interesting word AI (‘evil which 
thou knowest not) to avert by incantations,’ Piel infin. with suff. 


of the root which in Arabic Gs) is constantly employed in 


the sense of using magic spells (see Wellhausen, Meste?, p. 159). 

+ Gunkel's reading of 0° for OV in the first line, and rendering 
‘may those who keep the sea under a spell curse it,’ etc. 
(Schépfung u. Chaos, p. 59), are far-fetched though ingenious. 
Gunkel holds that WX and Ὁ refer to spell and counter: 
spell, a view which does not appear to us at all warranted. 

ὦ There possibly lurks a reference to a demon in jhe npby 
of Pr 3015 and some magic ritual connected with it, to which all 
clue has been lost. See Baudissin’s art. ‘Feldgeister in PRH4 

| vi. p. 6, and Wellh. Reste Arab. Heidenth.2 Ὁ. 149. 
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realm of darkness, and therefore to be shunned. 
It comes within the circle of the ἐνέργεια τοῦ 
Σατανᾶ. ἢ 

As ἃ matter of fact, however, the mass of the 
people could not be delivered from the influences 
of their time, and troubled themselves little about 
the religious scruples of their teachers, and, like 
the Greeks and Romans, Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, were delivered up to the superstitious 
tendencies and practices of their age. Hence the 
Mishna, Sofa ix. 13, deplores that jealousy and 
magie were ruining society. Indeed we even hear 
of distinguished Rabbis practising magic, ¢.g. 
Eliezer, son of Hyrcanus, who at the request of 
Akiba was able, through a charm, to fill an entire 
field with gourds, and by means of another formula 
to transfer them toa single place (Sanhedrin 68a in 
Blau, p. 26). Jesus Christ was regarded by His 
countrymen as a magician, and was called by them 
Balam, Sanh. 1066, Sota 410. According to the 
Gospel narrative (Mt 12**), He was even called a 
sorcerer who worked His wonders in league with 
Beelzebub. Tobit, ch. 6, clearly illustrates how 
thoroughly demonology and magie practices had 
taken hold of the Jewish people. This tradition 
even influenced dress (see FRINGES, PHYLACTERIES, 
and ef. Lk 852; also dwelling-houses (mézizéth, 
Dt 6% 9%, see Driver, ad loc.). 

We have no space to describe with any fulness of 
detail the great world of Jewish magic and the spells 
which were employed. ‘These consisted of special 
formule in which certain names were recited (see 
AMULETS, DEMON, Exorcism, and Brecher’s Das 
Transcendentale, Magie u. mag. Heilarten im Tal- 
mud). Certain magical practices were forbidden 
as heathenish (Brecher, p. 192 ff.); on the other 
hand, special formula, involving the invocation of 
angels and the pronunciation of words, whereby 
certain evils were counteracted or diseases healed, 
were not only permitted but even recommended. 
The aensonal names of the celestial hierarchy 
which are most potent are given on Ὁ. 21ff. of 
Brecher’s treatise. We cite the translation of 
one formula among the large number given by 
this writer and Blau. It is a remedy against an 
ulcerous swelling. The original may be found 
in Brecher, p. 198ff.: ‘Baz Bazia, Mas Masia, 
Kas Kassia, Rharlai and Amarlai [ef. p. 38, and 
Shabb. 67a), the angels which came from the land 
of Sodom to heal painful sores. May the colour 
not become redder, not extend further; may the 
seed be absorbed in the belly. And as a mule 
does not propagate itself, so may the evil not 
propagate itself in the body of N., son of N.’ 

Against possession by devils: ‘Cursed, brolcen 
in pieces and conjured be the demon named Bar 
Tit, Bar Tam4, Bar Tin&,’ ete. 

Most potent of all names in these spells was 
that of God, expressed in every conceivable form, 
sometimes as ovin, sometimes as the tetragrammaton 
itself. This subject, as well as the great variety 
of modes in which the sacred Hebrew name appears 
in Egyptian magie papyri, will be found fully set 
forth in Blau’s instructive work, pp. 117-144. 

The survey of this strange world of abject super- 
stition and triviality enables us to realize in some 
measure the nature of those methods whereby the 
Pharisees professed to exorcize demons in the days 
of our Lord (Mt 12%), and of those arts which 
Elymas+ the sorecrer employed (Ac 13°) and Simon 
Magus (Ac 89). In Ephesus the Apostle Paul was 
confronted with this realm of magical superstition 
in its most aggravated form, for Ephesus was the 


* φωρμωκίω belonged to the ἔργα τῆς σωρκός (Gal 529) Cf. the 
anruage of Rev 921 1823 (ref. to Babylon) 218 2215 with 2 Th 


{ Probably the Arabic ‘alim ‘knowing.’ Moses in Koran, 
Sur. vii. 106, is called sdhirun 'alimyn ‘ wise magician.’ 


greatest centre of Greco-Oriental life in Asia 
Minor. From this city came the famous ᾿Εφέσια 
γράμματα, frequently employed in conjurations.* 
Probably these and avast number of other magic 
formule of incantation, resembling those found in 
recently discovered Egyptian papyri, were recorded 
in the magic treatises, worth 50,000 drachmas, which 
were publicly burned in Ephesus through the in- 
fluence of St. Paul’s preaching (Ac 1915). Deissmann 
in his Bibelstudien, p. 264f., has published a long 
inscription of singular interest engraved on a 
leaden tablet (of which he gives a facsimile) dis- 
covered in 1890 in the necropolis of the ancient 
Hadrumetum, in which a spirit is conjured by 
Domitiana, daughter of Candida, to cause Urbanus 
to be united to her in marriage speedily. The 
most remarkable characteristic of this long docu- 
ment of 47 lines is that we have not a single 
heathen deity invoked, but only Jehovah under the 
forms Jao, Aoth, and Abaoth, and many others.t 
The origin of the first form Iaw as an abbreviation 
of mn can hardly be doubted in this case and in 
those of the Abraxast gems and amulets. Aoth 
and Abaoth are obviously abbreviations taken from 
the name nin3zx (see Blau, p. 102 ff). 

Another remarkable feature in this and in other 
documents is the powerful influence exercised by 
Judaism and afterwards by Christianity on the 
Hellenistic and Roman heathen world. In an in- 
structive chapter on this subject in Schiirer’s GJ V% 
11, p. 297if., useful citations may be found (n. 86) 
from Origen, c. Cels. iv. 33, to prove that in the 
closing years of the 2nd and the beginning of the 
3rd cent. A.D., nearly every one (σχεδὸν καὶ 
πάντας) who used spells and incantations invoked 
the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in order to avert the power of demons. From 
Hippolytus, Philosophumen. iv. 28, we learn that 
the magicians made use of Hebrew words as well 
as Greek, stress being evidently laid on the original 
form of the name or word, no translation having 
any efficacy. Further illustrations of this literature 
will be found in Schiirer (see esp. the citation from 
Kenyon’s Greek papyri in the British Museum, and 
from the Carthage tablets on p. 298, footn. 88). 
Jewish literature of the Christian era abounded in 
magical works. In the Book of Jubilees, ch. 10, 
mention is made of a pseudepigraphic treatise by 
Noah on healing, and Gaster’s recently published 
magical book, Zhe Sword of Afoses, is another 
striking illustration. The name of Solomon is 
constantly associated with magic prescriptions and. 
formule (comp. Kohut, Judische Angelol. p. 81 ff., 
and Joseph. Ant. vil. 11. 5), and this tradition 
survived to the Middle Ages. We find an echo 
of it in Goethe’s drama, in the words addressed to 
Faust’s poodle— 

‘On this mongrel] brood of Hell 
The charm of Solomon worketh well,’ 

Will magic ever die? Lehmann’s instructive 
treatise exhibits its present wide prevalence. 
Even with the marvellous advance of modern 
culture, its power does not disappear as rapidly 
as mnight be expected. In pre-Christian times 
the growth of civilization only produced more 


* See Schiirer, G/V2 iii. 297, ἢ, 83, where citations are given 
from Plutarch, Sympos. vii. δ. 4; and Hesychius, the translation 
of which is here appended. ‘The magi bid those possessed with 
demons recite to themselves and name the Ephesian formula.’ 
Hesych. says respecting these: ‘They were once [six] in 
number, but subsequently others were deceptively added. 
It is said that these are the names of the first: ἄσκι, xemecn, 
wiz, τετράξ, δαμιναμενεύς, αἴσιον. Explanations of these names 
follow, based evidently on etymological guesswork. 

+ The names of the patriarchs occur under the forms Afpaa», 
Tanov, ἴσραμνα, : 

ὁ This refers to a special serfes of amulets inscribed with the 
word Αβρασαξ or Αβραξας, either alone or in combination with 
others. On this subject the student should consult Drexler’s 
elaborate article in PRE, vol. i. 8. ‘Abrasax.’ 
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highly developed forms of magic. MKeligion and 
religious philosophy were accompanied by hosts of 
yojres. Modern spiritualism points to a factor in 
human life which nothing will eradicate unless man 
is to become ultimately an acquiescent machine. As 
long as he continues to live, he will attempt to defy 
the limitations that surround him. It is this very 
sense of limitations that stimulates these abnormal 
endeavours to transcend them in modes that lie 
beyond the ascertained lines of cause and effect. 


* Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.’ 


LITERATURE.—The literature of this subject is very copious, 
and a full list will be found in the pages of Schtirer, pp. 300- 
304. In addition to the catalogue there given, Morris Jastrow’s 
chapter on Babylonian Magic and Blau’s treatise should be con- 
sulted. To these we have made frequent reference. See also 
Lehmann, Alerglaube u. Zauberet; Wiinsch, Sethianische Ver- 
fluchungstafein, and Ramsay, Expos. July 1899, p. 22. For 
further information, see articles Sorcery and Exorcism. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


MAGISTRATE.—This word is used several times 
in AV, where it represents different words in the 
original. At Jg 18’, where it is said of Laish, 
‘there was no niagistrate in the land that might 
put them to shame in anything’ (pqya 227 DoD py} 
ayy wo), the meaning of the expression has been 
much discussed and is confessedly obscure ; but it 
probably denotes, not any particular office, but the 
more general idea of ‘some one possessing power of 
restraint,’ or as in RV ‘ possessing authority.’* At 
Ezr 7%, where Ezra is directed to appoint ‘ magis- 
trates and judges,’ the first word (#5) is the Aram. 
form of what is in Hebrew the usual expression for 
‘judges’ (shéphétim, which reappears in the Cartha- 
ginian sufetes), At Lk 12" ‘ magistrates’ repre- 
sents the general word (ἀρχαί) for ‘ruling powers,’ 
and is better rendered as in RV ‘rulers’; while 
at Lk 12° the ‘magistrate’ (ἄρχων) to whom it 
pertains to receive a complaint appears to denote 
a local authority of somewhat higher position than 
the ‘judge’ (xperjs) to whom he remits the case. 
At Tit 3! the phrase ‘to obey magistrates’ repre- 
sents the compound verb πειθαρχεῖν, which may 
probably be better rendered as in hV by the simple 
‘to be obedient.’ But the principal use of the 
word ‘magistrates’ isin Ac 16, where it denotes the 
chief authorities of the Roman colony of Philippi. 
When Paul and Silas were dragged into the 
market-place before the ‘rulers’ (ἄρχοντας, z.e. the 
local city-judges), the charge against them re- 
solved itself into one of political disturbance, con- 
flicting with the allegiance due to Roman authority, 
and the accused were brought unto ‘the magistrates’ 
whose duty it was to deal with it (the στρατηγοί, 167° 
22. 35. 36.38), "These were the duumvirt or pretores,} 
as they were called in towns which were colonies. 
They had officers in attendance on them to execute 
their orders, called ‘serjeants’ (EV) or ‘lictores’ ; 
but in this case they exceeded their powers, and 
when they were made aware that the prisoners 
whom they had ordered to be scourged were entitled 
to the privileges of Roman citizens, they were glad 
in turn to become supphants that the released 
captives might leave the city. 

ILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

MAGNIFICAL.—The old adj. ‘magnifical’ is 
retained by AV in 1 Ch 22° from the Geneva 
version, and it is still kept in RY—‘ the house that 
is to be builded for the LorD must be exceeding 
magnifical ’—though the word has long since been 
displaced by ‘magnificent.’ The adv. occurs in 
Rhem. NT, Lk 16" ‘There was a ecertaine riche 
man, and he was clothed with purple and silke: 
and he fared every day magnifically.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


* The MT appears to be hopelessly corrupt, and the Versions 
give no help (see Moore, ad Zoc.). 

¢ On the application of the term preetores to the magistrates 
at Philippi, see Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 2171. 
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MAGOG (3:0, Mayéy).—Enumerated among the 
sons of Japheth between Gomer (the Cimmerians) 
and Madai (the Medes) in Gn 107. Ezekiel (38%) 
calls Gog ‘the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and 
Tubal,’ of ‘the land of Magog.’ In Rev 208, Gog 
and Magog are alike made representatives of the 
northern nations. If Gog is Gyges of Lydia, 
Magog would be Lydia, and we should have to 
explain Magog as signifying ‘the country of 
Gog’ (but sce Dillm. on Gn 105, where this explana- 
tion, which is that of Ed. Meyer [Gesch. § 464], is 
emphatically rejected). It is noteworthy that méys 
meant ‘land’ in the Lydian language, and that the 
Assyr. inscriptions give the name of a district in 
Armenia as indifierently Ma-Zamua and Zamua. 
In any case, as Meshech and Tubal were nations 
of E. Asia Minor, Magog would seem to have been 
in the same part of the world, and its association 
with Gomer in Gn 10? would be explained by 
the Cimmerian settlements in Asia Minor. Cap- 
padocia is even called Gamir by Armenian 
writers. Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 1) identifies Magog 
with the Scythians; but the term Scythian was 
used vaguely to denote almost any northern popu- 
lation about which little was known. 

The prophecy of Ezk 983-995 was the source of 
the constantly recurring notion in Apocalyptic 
literature that Israel’s enemies would be finally 
destroyed at the advent of the Messiah (see Liter- 
ature below, and cf. Rev 203). In the Assumption 
of Moses, where there is no mention of the Messiah, 
this final destruction is the work of God Himself, 
as it is also in Lnoch, where the Messiah appears 
after the judgment. Gog and Magog not only 
meet us in Rev, but recur constantly in the 
‘antichrist-Apocalypses’ (see Bousset, Antichrist, 
Index, s. ‘Gog u. εν", 


LITERATURE.—Dillmann on Gn 102; Davidson and Bertholet 
on Ezk 38f.; Bousset on Rev 208; Schrader, 44 12 80, 427 [COT 
i. 62, 11. 123]; Stade, GVJ ii. 61f.; Schtirer, HJP τὶ. ii. 165, iii. 
279; Eisenmenger, Lnidecktes Judenthum, ii. 732 ff. ; Weber, 
Jiid. T'heologie (Index, 5. ‘Gog’); Renan, U’Antichrist 3, 

A. H. SAYCE. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB (m2pp “hap; LXX, Theod. 
μέτοικον (-xov A*); according to Jerome (ap. Field), 
Aq. lst ed. circumspicientem (περιορῶντα), 2nd ed. 
peregrinum (πάροικον, προσήλυτον, μέτοικον ΟΥ ξένον) ; 
Symm. ablatum (ἀφῃρημένον), or congregatum et 
coactum (συνηθροισμένον) ; according to Q™. Aq., 
Symm., and Theod. added κυκλόθεν with an asterisk ; 

ulg. pavorem undique; EV ‘Magor-missabib,’ 
RVm ‘terror on every side.’ LXX, Theod., 
Aq. 2nd ed. connect 129 with 7: to sojourn).— 
Name given by Jeremiah (Jer 205) to Pashhur ben- 
Immer, governor of the temple, who had had the 
prophet beaten and put in the stocks. Jer 20* 
explains, ‘For thus saith J’, Behold, I will make 
thee a terror to thyself and all thy friends.’ The 
phrase occurs also (not as a name) in Ps 31%, 
Jer 6% 9010 465 492°, La 2%; where LXX has simular 
translations to the above, except Jer 49% ἀπώλειαν. 
See Field, Swete, and Giesebrecht (Handkom- 
mentar zum AT), in loco. W. H. BENNETT. 


MAGPIASH.—See MAGBISH. 
MAGUS.—See MAGI, MAGIC, and Simon Magus. 
MAHALALEEL.—See MAHALALEL. 


MAHALALEL (bxbbap* ‘praise of God,’ ef. the 
name ὈΝ ΟΡ: Jchallelel, ‘he shall praise God’; 
Mavede7r).—1. Son of Kenan and great-grandson 
of Seth, Gn 51% 1815.16.17 (P)=1 Ch 1°. The name 
corresponds to Mehujael (syn) in J’s list, Gn 478. 
See MruusAEL. In the genealogy of Jesus, Lk 


*Gray (Heb. Proper Names, 201n.) would point by boa 
(so also Nestle, Marginalien, p. 7). 
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327, RV has Mahalaleel, AV (following the Greek, 
Μαλελεήλ) Maleleel. 2 The son of Perez, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem after the Captivity, Neh 114 
(B Μαλελήμ). 


MAHALATH (nbno).—4. (Maedé@) A daughter of 
Ishmael, and wife of Esau, Gn 289(P). In Gn 26%4 
(also P) a ‘Hittite’ wife of Esau is mentioned. 
whose name was Basemath, and in 36° (prob. R) 
this Basemath is called daughter of Ishmael (Sam. 
has here and throughout ch. 36 nonp, which, 
however, may be a harmonistic correction). The 
whole subject of Esau’s marriages is wrapt in 
obscurity (see Comms. of Dillm. and Holzinger, 
and art. ESAU in vol. i. of this Dictionary, p. 7345, 
note). 2. (Μολ(λ)άθ) Wife of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 117, 
She was the daughter of Jerimoth, one of David’s 
sons, and hence a cousin of Rehoboam, 


MAHALATH LEANNOTH.—See PSALMS. 


MAHANAIM (ound ‘two camps’ or ‘hosts’ (?); 
the LXX renders by Παρεμβολαί Gn 32%, 1 Καὶ 25, 
ἡ παρεμβολή 25 2%; in Jos, B has Bady (Maay), 
Maard, Καμέιν, A Μανάιμ: in 28, B A Marden, 
Μανάειμ, Μαανάειμ (1774 A Mavadev); 1 K 44 B Μααν- 
αἰεῖον, A Μαανάιμ; 1 Ch 6% B Μαανάιθ, A Μαανάιμ). 
—An important city on the E. of Jordan, of which 
the exact site is unknown. The above explanation 
of the name is due to J, whose narrative (Gn 
32-182, esp. vv." ‘two companies,’ and v.14 ‘and 
he lodged there that night’) indicates that it 
originally contained an explanation of the manner 
in which the place obtained its name: probably 
this was omitted as inconsistent with v.*. In E, 
on the other hand, nothing is known of the dual 
meaning of the word, the forms Makanaim, Ma- 
haneh (orInd, mind) being used indifferently (32? 
‘ This is God’s host’ (mahaneh), v.~ ‘and he himself 
lodged that night in Mahaneh (not as RV ‘in the 
company’)).* According to Gn 32! (νν.1. 3 108. Fy, 
vv.?-14a J) Jacob was here confronted by a vision of 
angels after he had parted from Laban on the 
mountain range of Gilead. No further mention is 
made of Mahanaim until after the conquest of 
Palestine by Joshua, when it is described as lying 
on the border between Gad and Manasseh (Jos 
1376-39), According to Jos 2158 it was one of the 
cities of Gad assigned to the priestly family of 
Merari. 

It was, however, more especially during the early 
period of the monarchy that Mahanaim came into 
prominence. Owing possibly to the timely assist- 
ance which Saul had rendered to the inhabitants 
of Jabesh-gilead at the commencement of his reign 
(1 5 111+), the country Εἰ. of Jordan long remained 
faithful to the house of its deliverer. Hence it 
was that, after the death of Saul, Abner established 
Ishbaal (Ishbosheth) as king of Israel at Ma- 
hanaim, in opposition to David, who reigned over 
Judah in Hebron (25 2335), From Mahanaim Abner 
started on the expedition to Gibeon, which, result- 


* It seems probable that Mahanaim is yet another instance 
of a place-name with an apparently dual termination which has 
arisen from a later expansion of the original termination in -ém 
and -ém (or -én and -én). The most striking instance of this 
change is Οὐ" (Jerusalem), which represents the Keré per- 
petuum for an original Ὁ 2035» (Aram. oben). Similarly in 
Aramaic we find ;IpY=]79Y for the eb. jp’ (Samaria), 
while the Mesha inscription affords several examples of the 
termination in 1πτ (-én), which in Hebrew is represented by 
D! = (-aim). Other cases in Hebrew are Dothain (γΠ}} Gn 3717) 


and Dothan (03 2 K 613); Kartan (}77p Jos 2182) and Kiriath- | 


aim (On) 1 Oh 676 (61), and Enam (03°Y4 Jos 1534)=Enaim 
(Οὐ Ὁ Gn 3821), For further discussion see especially Strack, 
Genesis, Ὁ. 189; Wellhausen, JDTh xxi. 443, Comp. Ὁ. 45n.; 
Philippi, ZDMG xxxii. 65f.; Barth, Nominalbildung, Ὁ. 319; 
Ges.-Kautzsch, Heb. Gram. Ὁ. 256. Against this view, Kénig, 
Lehrgebdude, ii. p. 437. 


Naim it will be seen that the biblica 


ing in the defeat of the Israelite forces at the hand 
of Joab and his Benjamite followers, proved to be 
the turning-point in the struggle between the rival 
kings. In their flight it is stated that Abner and 
his men passed through the Arabah along the right 
side of the Jordan, and thence made their way 
across Jordan and up the gorge (RV ‘ Bithron’) to 
Mahanaim. Despite this reverse the war between 
the house of Saul and David still continued until 
the murder of Ishbaal, which followed soon after 
the defection and death of Abner, left David in 
sole command. Presumably, the tribes on the E. 
of Jordan joined in the universal recognition of 
David as king and acknowledged his rule. That 
they proved faithful to the new monarch is 
shown by the fact that David, when driven from 
Jerusalem by the rebellion of Absalom, at once 
directed his flight to the capital of his former rival 
and was there royally received by the chief men of 
the country, among whom was a son of his former 
ally, Nahash the Ammonite (2 Καὶ 17%). The 
encounter between the forces of David and those 
of Absalom took place in the Forest of Ephraim 
(which see), apparently the wooded district of 
Gilead which lay opposite to Ephraim on the E. of 
Jordan.* Information of the defeat of Absalom’s 
army was conveyed to the king, who had remained 
in Mahanaim, by Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, who, 
running by the way of the plain (1727=the circle 
of Jordan, Smith, ΠΟ], p. 505), outstripped the 
previous messenger who had been sent by Joab 
(2 S 18%), Apart from a possible reference in 
Ca 6 (RVm ‘of two companies,’ LXX τῶν παρεμ- 
βολῶν), Mahanaim occurs only once more, as the 
dwelling-place of one of Solomon’s twelve com- 

missariat officers (1 K 414), 
From the above sketch of the history of Maha- 
narrative 


affords but little assistance in identifying its exact 
site. From Gn 32 it seems clear that it lay some- 
where near the Jordan to the N. of the Jabbok 
and of the great gorge (or Bithron, 25 2”). Accord- 
ing to Jos 13 it was situated on the border of Gad 
and Manasseh, a position which agrees with the 
history of themonarchy. Conder (Heth and Moab, 
p- 179 ff.) places it near el-Bukeva, to the E. of 
es-Salt ; but this is too far south. More probable 
is the view of Merrill (East of the Jordan, Ῥ. 433 ff.), 
who identifies Mahanaim with Khurbet Suleikhat, 
at the entrance of the Wady Suleikhat, 3 miles 
N. of the Wady ‘Ajlun. He points out that the 
present ruins stand some 300 feet above the plain, 
and command an extensive view across the valley 
to the W., and down the valley almost to the 
juncture of Wady Zerka (Jabbok) with the Jordan. 
This situation agrees admirably with the details 
supplied in 28 18, aceording to which the watch- 
man of Mahanaim discerned the Cushite and 
Ahimaaz from a considerable distance (v.™#) It 
also throws light on the statement of ν. 33 (‘Then 
Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain’), the point 
being that Ahimaaz chose the longer but more 
level route along the plain, and so outstripped the 
Cushite, who made his way across the intervening 
hilly country. Earlier travellers (Seetzen, Reisen, 
1, 885; Robinson, Phys. Geogr.| p. 78f.) place Ma- 
hanaim at the modern Mahne, which according to 
the old Jewish traveller Parchi (Benj. of Tudela, 
11. 408) lay about half a day’s journey due E. of 
Bethshean. The latter statement is certainly 
erroneous, but in any ease Mafne is too far from 
the Jordan, and its position in the midst of the 
mountains of Gilead does not suit the narrative 
of 28. Buhl, however (GAP p. 257), seems to 


* It is noteworthy that Luc, gives Meaney, ὅ.6, Mahanaim 
instead of Ppheal, but this may be only a correction; see 
p. 8357; Buhl, GAP p. 121; Budde, Ri, u. Sam: 


Smith, HGH 
ip, 84 ff. 
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place Afahne (or Mihne) considerably farther &., 
slightly to the N. of the Wady ‘Ajlun; the latter 
he would then identify with the gorge (or Bithron) 
of 25 2° (ib. p, 121), J. Εν, STENNING, 


MAHANEH-DAN (jraind, παρεμβολὴ Adv), —The 
name occurs twice: in Jg 18" of a place ‘ behind,’ 
ὃ.6, W. of Kiriath-jearim, in Jg 13° of a place 
between Zorah and Eshtaol, where Samson began 
his work. Whether one identifies Kiriath-jearim 
(which see) with Khirbet “Erma or with Abi Ghish, 
it is scarcely possible to take both these references 
to be to the same place. Nor has the name been 
found. It is true that Williams (Holy City, i. 12, 
note) had a site pointed out to him, north of Wad 
Ismail, as bearing the name Beit Mahanem. Bot 
name and situation are tempting, but the statement 
lacks confirmation. Guérin (Judée, i. p. 62 ff.) 
places the Mahaneh-dan of 1815 near ‘ Abou-Goch,’ 
but he ignores the other. Moore on Jg 13% accepts 
the position assigned to Mahaneh-dan in 18%, and 
thinks there is no support for the supposition that 
there were ¢wo camps of Dan. It seems probable, 
however, that the name, since it, was never attached 
toa town, was floating rather loosely in this quarter 
of Palestine. The author of 13% then understood it 
to refer to the original war-camp which the Danites 
occupied at the time of the conquest, before their 
permanent settlement; the author of the clause in 
1812 took it to be the name of the first camp which 
the 600 Danites occupied outside their own terri- 
tory when they marched northward to attack 
Laish. (Cf. ZDPV x. p. 187 with Guthe’s note). 

A. C, WELCH. 

MAHARAI ("tmp ; B Noepd, Neepé, Menpd; A Μαεραεί, 
Moopd, Moopat)—A native of Netophah in Judah, 
the modern Beit Nettif (Buhl, GAP p. 194), in the 
Wady es-Sunt, or Vale of Elah, the third of the 
five valleys which, cutting right through the 
Shephélah, connected the Philistine plain with the 
hill-country of Judea, Maharaiwas one of David’s 
thirty heroes (2 § 23°85, 1 Ch 11°), and according 
to 1 Ch 27 was of the family of Zerah, and captain 
of the temple guard ior the tenth monthly course. 

J. F. STENNING. 

MAMATH (nao).—1. The eponym of a Kohathite 
family, 1 Ch 685 [Heb.*°] (B Méé, A Madé@), 2 Ch 
29 (B Madé, A Mad), perhaps to be identified 
with Ahimoth (riong ‘my brother is death’) of 
1 Ch 6” (Heb.], B ᾿Αλειμώθ. See Gray, Hebd. 
Prop. Names, 281, note 1. 2. A Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 81} (B Μαέθ, A Ναέθ). 


MAHAVITE, THE (o1ne7).—The designation in 
1 Ch 11* of Eliel, one of David’s heroes. The 
MT is unintelligible and certainly corrupt. Ber- 
theau proposes to emend to ‘Sune ‘the Maha- 
naimite’; Kittel, following the Vulg. Mahwmites, 
reads ‘oinen. LAX B has Mcel, A Μαωείν. 


MAHAZIOTH (nkino and nisnd ‘visions’; B 
Μελξώθ, A Maafidé).—The Hemanite chief of the 
23rd course of singers, 1 Ch 25+ *°, On the extra- 
ordinary conglomeration of names in v.* and the 
supposition that they are really a fragment of a 
hymn, see W. R. Smith, OTJC? 148, note 1, and 
art. GENEALOGY, vol, ii. p. 124°. 


MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (12 wo Soe snp 
‘spoil speedeth, prey hasteth’; LXX, ν. rod ὀξέως 
προνομὴν ποιῆσαι σκύλων, V.° ταχέως σκύλευσον ὀξέως 
προνόμευσον ; Is 8" 8).--ΑἜ symbolical name given to 
one of Isaiah’s sons to signify the speedy destruc- 
tion of the power of the allied kings Rezin and 
Pekah by the king of Assyria. The prophecy was 
fulfilled in the invasion of the North in the follow- 
ing year (734) by Tiglath-pileser, who entirely 


crushed Rezin, and took many cities of Israel and | 


devastated the country (2 K 15” 16%), though the 
actual capture of Samaria did not take place till 
13 years later (721). F. H. Woops. 


MAHLAH (an; as a proper name it is thus 
vocalized in order to distinguish it from the 
common noun 73nd ‘sickness’; but some of the 
LXX forms show that this distinction was not 
observed in the living language, and doubtless the 
meaning is identical; LXX Madd, Maadrd, Μαελά, 
Moodd).—1. In Nu 26% 27! 364, Jos 17%, the name of 
one of the five daughters of the Manassite Zelophe- 
had. Probably she was the eldest, for the MT 
always puts her at the head; and although B of 
the LXX reverses the order in Nu 36", A and F 
retain the ordinary arrangement. P, to whom all 
the passages in question belong, states that Zelophe- 
had left no sons, and consequently the daughters 
came before Moses and claimed their father’s in- 
heritance, lest his name should become extinct, 
By the divine direction their claim was allowed, the 
only condition being that they were obliged to 
marry Within the limits of their tribe. Accord- 
ingly Mahlah and her sisters married their cousins. 
The narrative illustrates the well-known Israelite 
law that property was inherited in the male line, 
and could descend to females only if they married 
within tribal limits. This hag been variously 
accounted for, by some on the ground that women 
were incapable of performing one of the duties 
which property involved, that of offering sacrifice 
to dead ancestors (Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 
Stade, Geschichte, i. 388-391), by others in accord- 
ance with the Arab maxim that ‘none can be 
heirs who do not take part in battle, drive 
booty, and protect property’ (W. R. Smith, Kin- 
ship and Marriage). In the Midrash Rabba on 
Numbers the conduct of Mahlah and her sisters 
serves as a text for the doctrine that ‘the women 
of that generation builded up what the men broke 
down,’ the two other instances being that the 
women took no part in making the golden calf, 
and that they did not share the pusillanimity of 
the men after the alarming report of the spies had 


-| been received. 


2. In 1Ch 78% the RV has Mahlah, the AV 
Mahalah. The former is correct, the Heb. being 
nn as above. The Vulg., which has Afaala for 
Zelophehad’s daughter, here employs Afohola or 
Moola. Most likely the Mahlah of this passage is 
a female name. The Chronicler is dealing with 
the genealogy of Manasseh’s descendants, tracing 
them, unlike Nu, along the female line, and 
stating that Hammolecheth, granddaughter of 
Manasseh, bare ‘Ishhod and Abiezer and Mahlah.’ 
Ishhod and Abiezer are names of men: for this 
and other reasons it is impossible to identify the 
Mahlah of Nu with the same name in Chronicles. 

J. TAYLOR. 

MAHLI (dnp ‘a sick or weak one,’ from Aen; 
LXX Μοολεί, Moodl, Modi, Mode, Μοολλεί; Vulg. 
Moholi, Moolt),—1. In Ex 6! (AV Mahali), Nu 3”, 
1 Ch 24°28 it is the name of a son of Merari, 
Levi’s youngest son. 2. In 1 Ch 23% 24° a son of 
Mushi, Mahli’s brother, bears the same name. 
Ezr 818 informs us that whilst Ezra was waiting 
beside the river Ahava, he secured for the service 
of the house of God, amongst others, ‘a man of 
discretion, of tlhe sons of Mahli, the son of Levi 
... and Sherebiah,’ etc. 1 Es 8* drops the ‘ and,’ 
thus identifying this son of Mahli with Sherebiah. 
It is more likely, either that the name has dropped 
out, or that it was something like Ish-sechel 
(rendered in our versions ‘a man of discretion or 
understanding’). See ISHSECHEL. 

Mahlites ἐπε ἤγμος Τὰ Nu 8383 (Vulg. MZoholite) 
268 (Vulg. Moholt) Mahli’s descendants are called 
‘the family of the Mahlites.’ According to 1 Ch 
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9322 these Mahlites were descended from the 
daughters of Eleazar, the elder son of the Mahli 
mentioned in Ex 6% Eleazar left no male olt- 
spring. Their consins, the sons of Kish, therefore 
took them in marriage, and prevented the extinc- 
tion of their father’s name. It is a little curious 
that in the enumeration of the families derived 
from Levi, Nu 26°%, the LXX omits ‘the family of 
the Mahlites.’ J, TAYLOR. 


MAHLON.—See CHILION. 


MAHOL (Sinn, A MaovA, B Mad, Luc. Μααλά, 
"Hudwr, Jos. Ant, VIII. ii. 5).—Named in 1 K 4?! 
[Heb. 54] as the father of certain sages with whom 
Solomon is compared. The expression ‘sons of 
Mahol’ has been referred to the four sages, Ethan, 
Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, as well as to the last 
three or the last two only. The Midrash to the 
Bk. of Proverbs gives it an independent application 
(Wiinsche, Bibl. Aabd. p. 2). It is improbable that 
all the typical wise men whose names occur to the 
writer should be regarded as the sons of one man. 
The Lucianic Sept. (and B?) reads, ‘D. son of 
Mahol.’? But this may not be original. In 1 Ch 2% 
Ethan, Heman, Chaicol, and Darda are sons of 
Zerah, Unless ‘son’ be taken in the general sense 
of descendant (see DARDA), this conflicts with the 
statement in Kings, whether that be limited to 
Darda or not, It may be supposed that the Chroni- 
cler inferred the ancestry of Zerah (m1) from the 
expression Ethan the Ezralite (‘771xn), 1.6. directly 
or indirectly from this passage. ‘This is, perhaps, 
evidence that the phrase ‘sons of Mahol’ was not 
in his text of the verse. The appellative signifi- 
cance of Mahol suggests an explanation of its 
appearance. The word is late rather than early, 
and means ‘dance.’ St. Jerome’s rendering chorus 
(Lag. Onom. Sac.? p. 73) should be interpreted in 
this way, and not in its musical acceptation. The 
intimate connexion of the temple ritual with the 
names Ethan and Meman permits a eonjecture 
that the expression ‘sons of dance’ was originally 
a note applying to Ethan and Heman, Dancing 
was part of the worship of J’, and Sinn is twice 
used in the Bk. of Psalms in a ritual sense 
(149% 1504), Such a note when inserted in 
the text might readily be given its present 
position. W. B. STEVENSON, 


MAHSEIAH (pno).— A priest, grandfather of 
Baruch and Seraiah, Jer 32! 5155 (AV Maaseiah). 
He is called in Bar 1’ Maaseas (Maacatas),. 


MAIANNAS (Maidvvas, AV Maianeas), 1 Es 9% 
=: MAASEIAH, Neh 8’, 


MAID, MAIDEN.—Several words, easily distin- 
guished in Heb. and Gr., are rendered ‘maid’ or 
‘maiden’ in AV. 14. ayina‘dradh, a girl, is ὑτὰ 
‘maid’ in 2K 5*4, Est 27 92% 44 (all ‘maiden’ in 
RV), Am 27; and ‘maiden’ in Ex 2°, Ru 95. 23. 23 32 
18 94, Est 248 9bis13 416) Job 415, Pr 98 2777 315, all 
retained in KV. 2. πρὸ ‘adimdadh, ἃ young woman 
(see under IMMANUEL, vol. il. p. 454), is rendered 
‘maid’ in Ex 23, Pr 30 3. apna béthildh, a 
virgin, is tr? ‘maid’ in Ex 22% (RV ‘ virgin’), 
Job 31), Jer 27? 51”, La 54 (IV ‘ maiden’), Ezk 98 
(RV ‘maiden’), Zec 917; and ‘maiden’ in Jg 19%, 
2Ch 36, Ps 78% 148! Ezk 44% (RV ‘virgin’). 
Also abana 7d nxys &5 is tr? in AV ‘I found her not 
a maid’ in Dt 22-17, 4, apy ᾿Φηιᾶλ, a maidservant, 
15. often rendered ‘handmaid’ or ‘maidservant,’ but 
also simply ‘maid’ in Gn 30°, Ex 2° (RV ‘hand- 
maid’) 212-28, Ly 255 Ezr 26 (RV ‘ maidservant’), 
Job 19°, Nah 91 (RV ‘handmaid’), 5. anew 
shiphhdh, a maidservant, female attendant, is tr4 
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and ‘maiden’ in Gn 8018, Ps 1232, Ee 27: RV has 
‘handmaid’ for ‘maid’ in all the passages except 
Is 24°, but retains ‘maiden’ except in Gn 8018 
(‘handmaid’). 

Notice also the obsol. expression ‘maid child’ 
for 72p3 in Lv 12°, retained in RV. It comes from 
Tindale, who has the similar rendering in Ex 116 
‘When ye mydwive the women of the Ebrues and 
se in the byrth tyme that it is a boye, kyll it. But 
if it be a mayde, let it lyve.’ 

In Apocr. and NT we find the following words 
translated maid: 4. κοράσιον, a girl, To 0315 
5.5 15.195. Mt 97425 (both ‘damsel’ in RV). 2. 
παιδίσκη, ἃ young woman, a maidservant, To 3’ 
812-13 (RV all ‘maidservant’), Jth 10 (RV ‘hand- 
maid ’), Sir 41°, Sus 36, Mic 14% 6, Lk 2255 : παιδίσκη 
is also rendered ‘maiden’ in Lk 128 (RV ‘maid- 
servant’). 3. παῖς, a young person, usually male, 
also used for a servant or attendant, is tr? ‘maid’ 
in Lk 855 (RV ‘maiden’), and ‘maiden’in 8. 4, 
παρθένος, a virgin, is tr? ‘maid’ in Jth 9? (RV 
‘virgin’). 8. ἅβρα, a maidservant, is tr? ‘maid’ 
in Jth 10*° 189 16%, Ad. Est 167, 6. δούλη, a 
female slave, is rendered ‘maid’ in Jth 12% (RV 
‘servant’). 

We thus see that AV, according to its principle, 
varies the words indefinitely and almost indiffer- 
ently. RV lays down the principle that as far as 
possible the same word in Heb. or Gr. should be 
rendered by the same word in Eng., but the only 
ease in which a serious effort is made to carry it 
out is in the rendering of shiphhdh. Except in 
three passages, that word is rendered ‘ handmaid.’ 
One of the exeeptions is Is 247, where the assonance 
between ‘mistress’ and ‘maid’ is allowed to stand ; 
the other two are particularly unfortunate, since 
there 15 little reason for departing from the rule 
of uniformity in Ps 123? and less in Ee 27, and 
especially since the word ‘maiden,’ which is re- 
tained, is no longer used for a servant. Even 
Shakespeare, who uses ‘maiden’ freely in the sense 
of ‘ virgin,’ never has it in the sense of ‘servant.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
MAIL.—See ARMOUR. 
MAINSAIL.—See SHIPS AND BOATS. 


MAKAZ (ΚΡ, Mayxds Lue.; Mayyds A and Μαχεμάς 
Β are probably erroneous forms due to confusion 
with the more familiar name J/ichmash, which 
the Sept. transliterates by Μαχμάς or Maxuds).— 
One of five places(MT four) which compose, or iden- 
tify, the second of the 12 Solonionic prefectures 
(1 αὶ 45. The probable identifications of (Shaal- 
bim) Bethshemesh and Elon (= Aijalon) showthat it 
was situated on the western slopes of Judah, but 
the exact site remains uncertain. Two of the 
towns in the same group are elsewhere assigned to 
the territory of Dan. The spellings Μακές (Huseb. 
in Lag. Onom.?) and Macces or Maces (Vulg., 
Jerome) may be compared with Jeromie’s deriva- 
tion (de fine) from pp a boundary (Lag. Onom. Sac. 
Ρ. 73). W. B. STEVENSON, 


MAKE.—The verb to ‘make’ is used in AV both 
transitively and intransitively, and is so retained 
in RV, though the intrans. use is now obsolcte. 
In both forms it has some constructions and mean- 
ings that need attention, 

1, With the meaning of to cause it is followed 
by the infin., sometimes with and sometimes with- 
outto:* 2 Ch 729 * This house, which 1 have sancti- 
fied for my name, will I cast out of my sight, and 
wil) make it to be a proverb and a byword among 
all nations’ (RV “1 will make it a proverb’); 83 
‘them did Solonion make to pay tribute’; Jer 3417 
61 will make you to be removed into all the king- 

* See mora fully Craik, Zing. of Shak. p. 63 ff. 
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doms of the earth’; and Dn 7* ‘it was lifted up 
from the earth, and made stand upon the feet as a 
man’ (RV ‘made to stand’). Cf. Shaks. Comedy 
of Lrrors, τι. 1. 26, ‘This servitude makes you to 
keep unwed’; Hamlet, 1π|. 111. 186, ‘Make you to 
ravel all this matter out’; and (without to) Tempest, 
I. 11, 172— τ 
‘ Here 


Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 
Than other princesses can that have more time 
For vainer hours and tutors not so careful.’ 


2. ‘Make’ was once common in the simple sense 
of ‘do.’ There is a single example in AV, Jg 18° 
‘What makest thou in this place?’ (mara niyy maya ; 
RV ‘ What doest thou in this place?’ Wyc. [1382] 
‘What here dost thow?’ [1988] ‘ What doist thou 
here?’ Cov. ‘What makest thou here?’). Cf. 
Spenser, /Q VIL. vi. 25— 

‘Whence art thou, and what doost thou here now make? 

What idle errand hast thou earths mansion to forsake?’ 

3. In Jn 888 * Whom makest thou thyself?’ (ποιεῖς), 
and 197 ‘he ought to die, because he made himself 
the Son of God? (ἐποίησεν), the meaning is ‘ claim 
to be,’ almost ‘pretend to be.’ This meaning of 
‘pretend’ or ‘feign’ is seen in Jos 815 ‘ Joshua and 
all Israel made as if they were beaten’; 9* ‘ They 
did work wilily, and went and made as if they had 
been ambassadors’; and Lk 24*8 * He made as though 
he would have gone further.’ But even without 
‘as if’ the verb is once used in this sense, 2 αὶ 135 
‘Lay thee down on thy bed, and make thyself 
sick’ (Sonn; LXX μαλακίσθητι; Vulg. languorem 
simula ; Wye. ‘feyn sijknes’; Cov. ‘make the 
sicke’; RV ‘feign thyself sick’; ef. v.6 ‘So 
Amnon lay down, and made himself sick,’ RV 
‘and feigned himself sick’). With Lk 24% cf. 
Ps 981 Cov. ‘thinke no scorne of me, lest (yf thou 
make the as though thou herdest not) I become 
like them, that go downe in to ye pytte’; and 
with 28 13° cf. Shaks. Zwo Gené. 1. 11. 102— 

‘She makes it strange ; but she would be best pleased 
To be so anger’d with another letter.’ 

4. There are some phrases: (1) Make ado, Mk 589 
‘Why make ye this ado, and weep?’ Cf. Nu 167 
Tind. ‘Ye make ynough to doo ye childern of 
Levi.’ See ADO. (2) Make away =destroy, Dn 11* 
‘he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and 
utterly to make away many’ (031 og TOY? ; 
LXX ἀφανίσαι καὶ ἀποκτεῖναι πολλούς ; Vulg. et con- 
terat et interficiat plurimos; Wyc. [1382] ‘for to 
breke to gydre, and slea ful manye,’ [1388] ‘to al 
to-breke, and to sle ful many men’; Gen. ‘to 
destroy and roote out many’; Dou. ‘to destroy and 
lil very manic’); 1 Mac 16” ‘he laid hands on 
them that were come to destroy him, and slew 
them; for he knew that they sought to make him 
away’ (αὐτὸν ἀπολέσαι ; IV ‘to destroy him’). Cf. 
Dt 32°° Tind. ‘I have determened to seater them 
therowout the worlde, and to make awaye the 
remembraunce of them from amonge men’; Mt 
2779 Rhem. “ But the cheefe Priestes and auncients 
persuaded the people, that they should aske 
Barabbas, and miake Iesus away’; Spenser, On 
Treland, ‘Clarence ... soon after, by sinister 
means, was clean made away’; and Shaks, As 
You Like Jt, v.i. 58, ‘I kill thee, make thee away, 
translate thy life into death.’ (3) Make for=help, 
Ezk 17" ‘Neither shall Pharaoh with his mighty 
army and great company make for him in the 
war’ (aoqdpa ine πῦρὴ; LXX ποιήσει πρὸς αὐτὸν 
πόλεμον ; Vulg. facieé contra ewm prelium; Wyc. 
‘make batayle agens hym’; Cov. ‘maynteyne 
him in the warre,’ after whom the correct transla- 


things which malxe for peace’ (τὰ τῆς εἰρήνης ; Vulg. 


que pacis sunt; Wye. ‘tho thingis that ben of | 


pees’: we owe the idiomatic tr. ‘which make for 


peace’ to Tindale). Tind. in a note to Lv 18 says, 
‘This chapter maketh not for confession in the 
eare, but is an example of excommunicacion off 
open sinners.’ The phrase is not obsolete, it 
occurs in M. Arnold’s famous definition (Lit. and 
Dogma, i.) ‘The not ourselves which is in us and 
all around us became to them adorable eminently 
and altogether as a power which makes for right- 
eousness,’ but no doubt this is a recollection of 
Ro 14% In older Eng. the phrase was often make 
to, as Udal’s Erasmus’ NT, ii. fol. 288, ‘those 
thinges that are availeable to the life of heaven, 
and make to the glory of Christ’; and Davenant 
(Fuller’s Life, 314), ‘I shewed no letter or instruc- 
tions, neither have any but these generall instruc- 
tions, which King James gave us at our going to 
Dort, which male little or nothing to this business.’ 
(4) Make up=put together, complete, Ezr 5° ‘Who 
hath conimanded you to build this house, and to 
make up this wall?’ (RV ‘to finish this wall’); 
Ezk 13° ‘Ye have not gone into the gaps, neither 
made up the hedge’; Mal 3” ‘And they shall be 
mine, saith the LorD of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels’ (adap avy yg wy ord... Ὁ a); 
LXX Καὶ ἔσονταί wor. . . els ἡμέραν ἣν ἐγὼ ποιῶ els 
περιποίησιν 3 Vulg. Ht erunt mili... in die qua 
ego facio, in peculium, whence Wye. ‘And thei 
shuln be to me... in the day in whiche Y shal 
make, into a special tresoure,’ and Cov. ‘And in 
the daye that I wil make... they shalbe myne 
owne possession,’ and that is no doubt the correct 
rendering; so RV ‘And they shall be mine... 
in the day that I domake, even a peculiar treasure,’ 
or more clearly in marg. ‘in the day that I do this,’ 
which is the tr. of the Geneva Version *); 2 Co 95 
‘and make up beforehand your bounty’ (mpoxa- 
ταρτίσωσι), Cf. Shaks. Rich. 117. τ΄ i. 21— 
‘Sent before my time 
Inte this breathing world, scarce half made up, 


And that so lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at meas 1 halt by them’, 


Timon, V. i. 101— 
‘Remain assured 
That he’s a made-up {=perfect] villain’ ; 
and in a slightly different sense, Knox, Hist. 177, 
‘oppress the inhabitants thereof, and make up 
strangers with their lands and goods.’ 

5. Among the archaic uses of ‘make’ we find it 
followed by a subst., the two together expressing 
no more than a verb formed from the subst. would 
express, as ‘make request’=request, ‘make pro- 
vision’=provide. In almost every instance the 
Heb. or Gr. is a verb and no more. Thus (1) 
make account, Ps 1443 ‘Lord, what is man, that 
thou takest knowledge of him! or the son of man, 
that thou makest account of him !’ (πεϑπ); LXX 
ὅτι λογίζῃ αὐτόν). So Shaks. ich. 111. ττι. 11. 71-- 


‘The princes both make high account of you’; 
Milton, PA ii. 198— 
‘Among the sons of men, 


How many have with a smile made small account 
Of Beauty and her lures, easily scorn’d 
All her assaults, on worthier things intent!’ 


(2) Make confession, as Dn 9** And I prayed unto 
the Lord my God, and made my confession’ (771nx, 
RV ‘made confession’). (3) Make count, Ex 1924 
‘Every man according to his eating shall make 

our count for the lamb’ (305m). (4) AZake an end, 

« 318 * And when he had made an end to offer (RV 
‘an end of offering’) the present, he sent away the 
people that bare the present’ (473); Is 331 ‘When 


'thou shalt make an end to deal treacherously’ 
tion is found, except Dou. ‘make battel agaynst | 
him’); Ro 14! ‘Let us therefore follow after the | 


(a2°na2) ; 38 ‘From day even to night wilt thou 
make an end of me’ (‘3vn); Jer 47 ‘Yet will I 
* The marg. note in Gen. Version is, ‘When I shal restore my 


Ohurch according te my promes, they shalbe as mine owne 
propre goods,’ See, further, art. Jewen in vol. ii. p. 6555, 
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not make a full end’ (πὰς ν᾽ azn). (5) Make 
inquisition, Dt 1918 ‘And the judges shall make 
diligent inquisition’ (297 wn). (6) Make mention, 
as Ps 87! ‘I will make mention of Rahab and 
Babylon to them that know me’ (73:8). (7) Bake 
matter, Gal 2° ‘whatsoever they were it maketh 
no matter to me’ (οὐδέν μοι διαφέρει). Cf, Holland’s 
Livy, p. 247, ‘What makes matter, say they, if a 
bird sing auke or crow cross ?’ Tindale, Hxpositions, 
p. 81, ‘Thou wilt say, What matter maketh it if I 
speak words which I understand not, or if I pray 
not at all, seeing God knoweth my matter already ?’ 
(8) Make merchandise, Dt 21! 247 ‘If a man be 
found stealing any of his brethren of the children 
of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, or selleth 
him, then that thief shall die’ (javeyna; RV ‘deal 
with him as a slave,’ RVm ‘as a chattel’); 2 P 29 
‘And through covetousness shall they with feigned 
words make merchandise of you’ (ἐμπορεύσονται). 
Cf. Shaks. Merch. of Venice, 111. i. 184, ‘ Were he 
out of Venice, I can make what merchandise 1 
will.” (9) Make provision, 1 K 4? ‘Each man his 
month in a year made provision’ (522:); Ro 13" 
‘Make not provision for the flesh’ (πρόνοιαν μὴ 
“οιεῖσθε). (10) Make riddance, Lv 2372 ‘thou shalt 
not make clean riddance of the corners of thy field 
when thou reapest’ (a?sr85; RV ‘thou shalt not 
wholly reap’); Zeph 118 ‘he shall make even a 
speedy riddance of all them that dwell in the land’ 
(22; RV ‘he shall make an end, yea a terrible 
end’). (11) Make a sport, 1 Es 151 ‘they made a 
sport of his prophets’ (ἦσαν ἐκπαίζοντες ; RV ‘ they 
scofted at’). Cf. Milton, PZ vi. 682— 
‘Eternal Might 


To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn’ ; 


and Samson Agonistes, 1331— 


‘Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal, to distress me more, 
Or make a game of my calamities?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


MAKEBATE.—There was an old Eng. word date 
(from Old Fr. batre, to beat) which signified strife, 
discord. Thus Shadwell, Am. Bigot, 1. 1, ‘TU 
breed no bate nor division between young people.’ 
Sometimes it is a shortened form of ‘ debate’ (from 
Old Fr. debatre), but more often it is a distinct 
word. ‘Makebate’ is a compound of this word, 
and means a maker of strife. It oceurs in the 
plural in AVm of 2 Ti 3°, Tit 2°, as an alternative 
tr. of διάβολοι, text ‘false accusers’; RV ‘slan- 
derers,’ which is as old as Wye. (1388) at Tit 2°. 
The tr. ‘false aceusers’ is from Tindale. Hall 
(Works, ii. 74) says of the Pharisees, ‘ When these 
censurers thought the Disciples had offended, they 
“ΠΕ not to them but to their Master, Why doe 
thy Disciples that which is not lawfull? Now, 
wlien they thought Christ offended, they speak 
not to him, but to the Disciples. Thus, like true 
make-bates, they goe about to make a breach in the 
family of Christ, by setting off the one from the 
other.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MAKED (Maxé8, Maxéd),—A ‘strong and great’ 
city in Gilead (1 Mac 5% 8%), The site is unknown. 


MAKHELOTH (nbnpo, Μακηλώθ, Luc. Μακηδώθ, 
Maceloth, Nu 33” 25),—One of the twelve stations 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, follow- 
ing Hazeroth, which are mentioned only in Nu 33. 
Nothing is known about it. The word occurs 
Ps 68” [Eng. 361], where it is translated ‘ congrega- 
tions.’ The occurrence of Kehelithah (a name of 
similar meaning) in v.” should be noted. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

MAKKEDAH (71720; Μακηδά [in Jos 10% 1541 
B has Maxyddv]; Syr. Mokor; Vulg. Maceda),— 
A royal city of the Canaanites, situated in the 


Shephélah or lowland of Judah, mentioned (Jos 153) 
with Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Naamah in the 
list of cities allotted to Judah. The last three are 
perhaps to be identified with the modern villages 
of Katrah, Dajin, N@aneh, and Makkedah with e/- 
Mughér—all lying in the vicinity of Ludd (Lydda, 
Diospolis) and Yebnah (Jabneel). It is mentioned 
ten times (Jos 101° 1016 1541) in connexion with 
Joshua’s great victory in the day when the 
Lord fought for Israel. Maklsedah is first men- 
tioned (Jos 10") with Azekah as one of the two 
points to which the allied forces were followed by 
the victorious host of Israel, and they were not 
necessarily near each other: in the list of cities 
allotted to Judah they are both stated to be in the 
Shephélah, but Azekah is in one group of fourteen 
cities, while Makkedah is in another group of six- 
teen cities. Azekah is mentioned with Adullam, 
Socoh, and Jarmuth, which have all been found 
together about 14 miles S.E. of Makkedah. 

When the battle had reached these points, it is 
related (Jos 10) that Joshua returned and all 
Israel with him unto the camp to Gilgal, and then 
the narrative of the battle is resumed and other 
victories of Joshua recorded, and then again it is 
stated (v.¥) that Joshua returned to Gilgal in the 
same words. The LAX omits(vv.)*) all mention 
of the return of Joshua to Gilgal, and some com- 
mentators propose that at least v.“ should be 
omitted, or even that it should be treated as part 
of the quotation from the Bk. of Jashar and not 
as part of the narrative, so that the action of 
Joshua after leaving Gilgal until the taking of 
Makkedah is coutinuous, and occurred on the 
great day when the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven, It appears clear, however, that the 
passage is composite, the narrative of JE being 
interrupted by comments and generalizations of 
D? (see Driver, LOT® 108). 

Joshua was in his camp at Gilgal (Jos 106) in the 
plains on the east border of Jericho when he 
received a pressing message from the men of 
Gibeon, urging him to come up and save them 
from the kings of the Amorites. Now Gibeon was 
in the hill-country (present e/-Jeb), 3400 ft. above 
Gilgal and 10 miles distant as the crow flies, but 
by the rugged devious mountain passes a stiff 
uphill march of 16 to 18 miles. Joshua went up 
from Gilgal all night, he and all the people of war 
with him, and all the mighty men of valour, and 
coming upon the Amorites suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, probably at early dawn while they still 
slept, he slew them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them by the way of the pass 
of the Upper and Lower othshesdn as far as 
Azekah and Makkedah, over a rough country, a 
distance of at least 25 miles from Gibeon as the 
crow flies. 

It may have been somewhere in the upper portion 
of the pass of Beth-horon that Joshua said in the 
sight of all Israel, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Aijalon.’ 
The expression ‘upon (3) Gibeon’ rather indicates 
an early hour when the sun would be rising over 
the ridge and hills where Gibeon was situated, but 
Stanley (S. and P. 210) considers that the emphatic 
expression that the sun stayed in the midst of 
heaven seems intended to indicate noonday. On 
the other hand, the geographical conditions, Gibeon 
being to S.E. and Aijalon to 8.W. of the Upper 
Beth-horon, would indicate some hour midway 
between sunrise and noon, according to the time 
of year; while the view also is held by many that 
the account of the miraculous standing still of the 
sun, being derived from the poetical Bk. of Jashar, 
is not to be considered as part of the historical 
narrative of the Bk. of Joshua (Speaker's Com. 
Add. notes on Jos 102, and Dillmann, wz oc.), 
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It is evident from our present knowledge of the sur- 
rounding country, that if the attack οἱ Joshua took 
place at early dawn, and the flight of the Amorites 
unmediately followed, consequent on their being 
taken by surprise, the force of Joshua may have been 
at Beth-horon two hours after sunrise and at Makke- 
dah from eight to ten hours after sunrise, so that 
the cireumstances related as having taken place 
on the great day may have occurred within the 
limits of an ordinary day at any time of the year. 

On arrival at Malkkedah, Joshua was told that 
the five kings of the Amorites were hid in the cave 
(aqW2a, so correctly RV) at Makkedah. This cave 
is mentioned eight times in the Bk. of Joshua 
always with the article as ‘the cave’; it was 
evidently a well-known cave close to the city 
Makkedah, and probably near to a grove of trees 
(cf. Jos 10"), 

Joshua did not stop the battle tide, but, ordering 
great stones to be rolled to the mouth of the cave 
and setting a guard there, caused the pursuit to 
be continued until the children of Israel had made 
an end of slaying the enemy with great slaughter 
and returned to the camp at Makkedah. Then the 
cave was opened, and the kings of the Amorites, 
after the ceremonial degradation, were smitten by 
Joshua, and were hanged on five trees until sun- 
down. At sunset (cf. Dt 9129) the five kings were 
taken down off the trees and cast into the cave 
wherein they had been hid, and great stones were 
laid at the cave’s mouth. 

In the PHF survey of Western Palestine the 
present village of el-ITughdr (‘the caves’) was 
adopted by the surveyors, who found that at this 
site alone, of all the possible sites for Makkedah 
in the Philistine plain, do caves still exist. The 
following points are in favour of this site. It is 
on the northern border-line of Judah immediately 
south-west of Ekron, opposite to Katrah (Gederoth) 
and near to Dajin (Beth-dagon) and Νά απο, 
(N&‘amah). It is au ancient site, as evidenced by 
the rock-quarrying and the rock-cut tombs with 
loculi. There are caves of various sizes, in front 
of which the houses are built, and small caves exist 
in the cliffs north of the village. 
northern side of the valley of Sorek (Wady Surdr), 
in the lowlands abont 4 miles from the sandy dunes 
bordering on the seashore. It is situated on a 
sort of promontory stretching into the valley of 
Sorek, divided into three plateaus; on the lower of 
these to the south is the modern village of el- 
Mughdér, built in front of the caves which are cut 
out of the sandstone. The city of Makkedah was 
probably to the north of these caves. The sur- 
rounding country is very fertile. 


LITERATURE.—Rohinson, BRP? ii. 251; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, 210; SWPP ii. 412; Dillmann, Jos. ad foc. (leaves the 
site doubtful), C. WARREN. 


MAKTESH (wazen ‘the mortar’ [Pr 277]; ἡ κατα- 
κεκομμένη ; Aq. εἰς τὸν ὅλμον ; Theod. ἐν τῷ βάθει: 
Vulg. Pila).—The name of a locality mentioned in 
Zeph 1" ‘Howl, ye inhabitants of the Maktesh ; 
for all the people of Canaan (or, the merchant 
people; cf. Ezk 174, Pr 3133) are undone, all they 
that were laden with silver are cut off.’ The con- 
text shows that it was in Jerusalem; it is also 
evident that it was a locality in which traders 
dwelt—perhaps, in particular, that, as Ewald con- 
jectured, it was the ‘Phoenician quarter’ of the 
city. From the meaning of the word,—it is used 
in Jg 15!° of the ‘ hollow place’ out of which the 
spring of Ha-KGré issued forth,—it may be inferred 
that it denoted some basin-like hollow or de- 
pression. The Targ. understands by it the Kidron 
valley, which, 1ὖ is true, forms a deep depression on 
the KE. andS.E. of the city: but it is more probable 
that some locality within the city itself is intended ; 


It is on the’ 


and it is a plausible suggestion that it was the 
name of the upper part of the Tyropmwon valley 
(between the E. and W. hills of Jerusalem). The 
Maktesh may have been mentioned in particular 
by Zeph. on account of the omen of the name (Jer. 
‘quod scilicet, qaomodo frumenta feriente desuper 
vecte, contunduntur’), S. R. DRIVER. 


MALACHI (2x50, Μαλαχίας in the title only).— 
The last in the Canon of the OT prophets. 

i, NAME OF THE Book.—lIi the title contained 
in the opening verse be accepted as original, 
Malachi may be taken as the personal name of 
the prophet. In that case it is generally under- 
stood as a contraction of m2x7p Malachiyah, and as 
meaning ‘the messenger of J’.’? This translation, 
however, presents ditliculty,* and the word as a 
personal name does not occur elsewhere. Or the 
word may be regarded as the official title of the 
prophet, and be rendered ‘my, ἢ.6. 7 8 messenger.’ 
The LXX so understood it in 1+ but, by using 
Madaxlas as the head title, preserved both inter- 
pretations. The Targum of Jonathan ben-Uzziel 
added at 1! ‘whose name is called Ezra the scribe’ ; 
and Jeromet gave this last addition as a current 
belief among the Jews of his time. If, however, 
Ezra was the author of the book, it is difficult to 
understand why his history contains no hint of its 
existence. And the fact that tradition also attaches 
the book to the names of Nehemiah and Zerubbabel 
strengthens the supposition, that, in a period which 
had forgotten the author’s name, the close corre- 
spondence between the aims which the prophet 
desired and which the legislator accomplished led 
to their identification. 

Many moderm commentators (e.g. Wellhausen, 
Nowack, Kuenen) regard 1} as a late addition. 
Emphasizing the similarity of this title to those 
which precede Zee 9! 12}, and noting the prominence 
of the word ‘x72 ‘my messenger’ in 3!, they have 
concluded that the compiler of the separate volume 
of the twelve minor prophets found this book with- 
out an author’s name, and, borrowing a name from 
the body of the work, prefixed the entire title as it 
stands at present. he opinion is plausible, and 
enjoys this advantage, that, as it is not based on 
facts but on several large suppositions, it is incap- 
able of disproof. Nothing is known of the personal 
history of the author, for the tradition of pseudo- 
Epiphanius (de vitis Proph.), which calls him a man 
of Sopha in the tribe of Zebulun, is so late as to be 
valueless. 

ii, DATE.—The general period in which the book 
was written is easy to determine. The Exile is so 
far in the past that it is not even mentioned. The 
temple, to the rebuilding of which Haggai needed 
to exhort the people, is already restored: the 
sacrificial fitout” is being carried on within it 
(119. 31:1). The offenders whom Malachi rebukes 
are the laity who do not support the established 
ritual (37%), and the priests who bring it into 
contempt through their carelessness (1°). On 
the other hand, Judah is still under the civil 
government of a Persian satrap (ann ‘thy governor,’ 
18, cf. Hag 11, Neh 5 12°), and the title ‘great 
king,’ which Malachi applies (1%) to J“, may be 
borrowed from the official style of that court. A 
comparison of the abuses which the book attacks, 
and the reforms which it advocates with those 


* For the contraction it is possible and customary to appeal to 
the fact that the name of the mother of Hezekiah is given as "18 
Abi in 2K 182, and as ΠΣ ΝΣ Abijah in 2Ch 291, But, since 
Abijah must be translated ‘J” is father,’ this by analogy would 
require that Malachi should be rendered, not ‘ the messenger of 
J”,’ but § J” is messenger.’ 

ἡ Its reading is ἐν χειρὶ ἀγγέλου αὐτοῦ, the word of J” ‘by the 
hand of His messenger.’ ; 

t ‘Quem Esdram scribam, legisque doctorem, Hebrai zxsti- 
mant’ (Prefatio in duodectm prophetas). 
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which are mentioned in the histories of Ezra and 
Neheniiah, clearly proves a very similar condition 
of affairs in the community. Legislators and 
prophet have alike to protest against such abuses 
as neglect of the sacred dues, irregular sacrifices, 
and intermarriage with foreign womel.* So 
similar is the whole situation that Malachi must 
have been nearly contemporaneous with those 
reformers. 

Opinion, however, is still divided as to whether 
Malachi prepared the way by word for the later 
legislative acts of Ezra and Nehemiah, or whether 
he supplemented and enforced the work which 
these Tia. In the former case, the book must 
have been written before B.c. 458, the date of 
Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem; in the latter, either 
shortly before or after B.C. 489, when Neheiniah’s 
second visit to that city took place. The question 
cannot be decided with certainty. But the manner 
in which intermarriage with foreigners is con- 
demned as a sin, not against the strict letter of 
the law, but against Js relation as Father to 
His people (2+), agrees best with a time before 
Ezra had legislated on the subject (cf. O7JC* p. 
427,n.2). Malachi also connects those foreign 
marriages with the prevalence of divorce, as 
though the one caused the other. Such a con- 
nexion seems more likely at a time when foreign 
intermarriage, being novel, was causing many to 
put away their native wives, than at the period 
when Ezra found it a settled practice among his 
people. The terms also in which the governor is 
alluded to (1° ye treat J” as ye would not treat the 
Persian satrap) lose half their force if the position 
was occupied not by a foreigner but by Neliemiah. 

A more uncertain means of dating the book is 
found in its information about the details of ritual. 
Thus the priests are regarded as the sons of Levi 
(2+ 8 33), not of Aaron. This would seem to imply 
that the book was written from the standpoint of 
D, and before the Priestly Code had degraded the 
Levites into a subordinate position towards the 
sons of Aaron. On the other hand, the command 
to offer tithes in the temple (3”), presumably for 
the support of the officiating Levites, agrees more 
closely with the rule of P (Nu 187") than with 
that of Ὁ (Dt 1435), which commands the giver to 
share them at home with the Levites and the poor. 
This may mark the transition from the earlier to 
the later practice—a transition which was made 
easier by the fact that, when the community was 
the city, all the Levites were attached to the 
temple. The priest is still the exponent of the 
law (27); after the promulgation of P he was only 
its servant.t Were we less ignorant of the history 
of Edom at this period, the opening section (156), 
with its reference to the condition of that people, 
would furnish the best means of determining the 
exact date. 

111, CONDITIONS PRESUPPOSED BY THE BooKx.— 
The condition of the people was enough to cause 
prave anxiety. They had suffered from drought 
and locusts (3%). The revolts of Egypt against 
Persia, which were quickened by news of Persia’s 
waning strength in Asia Minor, must have entailed 
heavy military requisitions on Palestine for the 
support of the armies which were sent against 
the rebels.) Men were losing heart. They had 
sacrificed something when, at the bidding of their 
religious leaders, they returned from Babylon. 
They had expected that the holy land would 
repay those sacrifices, and instead 1t was demand- 
ing larger. The glowing visions of Deutero-Isaiah, 
some of which were dangerously material in them- 


* Of, Mal 37-12 with Neh 103239 13414, and Mal 210-16 with Ezr 
93 103. 16-44, Neh 1030 1323-31, 

+ For an adequate statement of the relations between Malachi, 
D and P, οἵ. W. Ὁ. Smith, ΟΤ Οἱ 425 ff. 


selves, and were further materialized in the popular 
mind, did not correspond with the stern realities 
of Jerusalem. Haggai had believed (2%) the 
cause of their misery to be their negligence in 
the restoration of the temple, and had promised 
Js return on the completion of the work. But 
the temple was rebuilt, and everything remained 
as before, which, to men who had hoped for so 
much, must have appeared worse than before. 
Men were beginning to ask for proofs of that 
divine love of which they heard so often, but of 
which they thought that they saw so little (15 ἢ). 
They were debating, though not yet openly, 
whether it were not better, after all, to become 
like the heathen among whom they lived (95:18), 
And, where such ideas were even being debated 
among the better minds of the nation,* the less 
religious must have already begun to show their 
discouragement, and to cast off those distinctive 
forms which separated Judah from the other 
nations. The priests, as a rule, were slovenly in 
their performance of the ritual. That it was a 
weary form (1%) they expressed by their careless- 
ness of its requirements more eloquently than by 
words. The laity, miserable, heartless, and copy- 
ing their religious leaders, were inclined to stint 
their sacrifices (14), and to withhold their dues 
(37#-), And the increasing practice of intermarriage 
with foreign women (2!"!°), itself both sign and 
cause of a slackening devotion to the God of Israel, 
was sapping their family life and helping to inerge 
the people into the surrounding paganism. It is 
this condition which Malachi faces; and he is 
prophet enough to see the root from which all the 
rest springs. ‘Their religious life is weak, their 
spiritual vision dim. And this weakened religious 
life is affecting their moral and social condition, as 
wellas their religious practice. It is causing thein 
at once to make light of marriage, and to neglect 
ritual. The people inust return to J” (317). They 
need a quickened sense of the worth of the divine 
favour. For that would bring with it a diffcrent 
judgment of life. To be written in God’s book of 
remembrance, to belong to God, would make many 
ills in life tolerable (3%). To return to J” would 
make impossible their frequent divorce, which at 
present is rendering God deaf to their prayers (2%). 
If the prophet seems to write as though the whole 
content of repentance consisted in the due pay- 
ment of Levitical tithes (37), and so makes the 
return to J” shallow, one must join with that his 
idea of the priesthood in itself and in its work. 
The glory of the priests of olden time was in his 
eyes their moral dignity. His representation of 
that past may be very far from what the historical 
books and the earlier prophets show it to have 
been. But this only makes Malachi’s ideal (2°) 
the more striking. And he expects that, when J” 
has purified the recreant class, the first result will 
be that they will offer offerings in righteousness 
(3°), The priests represent to him a moral and 
spiritual force in the community. That men 
starve them by withholding their tithes, is a 
proof that they are not interested in the ideals 
which the priests represent. That the clergy in 
any community are underpaid, does often mean 
that men are not interested in religion. And a 
prophet may point to the outward fact as a sign 
of the inward cause. What redeems Malachi from 
even the suspicion of formalism in this respect is 
his high appreciation of the services offered to J” 
beyond the limits of Palestine (1"). On any inter- 
pretation + that verse implies that temple and 

* One must understand the doubts of 315-15 as being those 
ees ‘they that feared the Lorp’ were uttering among them- 

es. 

“. interpretations are possible. According to one, the 


verse means that even those sacrifices which the heathen offer 
to their own deities under the names of Vishnu, Osiris, Jove, 
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priesthood, sacrifice and tithes, are not an essential 
to a spiritual worship. Dut the prophet has to 
deal with the facts before him. He is a man to 
whom the essence of all religion consists in its 
spiritual and ethical elements. But he not only 
finds a sacramental system in existence among his 
people; he also recognizes its power as a factor in 
the religious life of any people. Such a system 
both represents and educates their spiritual life. 
And Malachi is one among the many who have 
tried to correlate those two truths, instead of 
denying one in the interests of the other. 

iv. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Book; Its ATTI- 
TUDE ΤῸ RITUAL, ETC.—Undoubtedly, what charac- 
terizes this book as contrasted with the earlier 
prophetic literature is the high value which it 
sets upon a correct observance of ritual. 

But it has never been sufficiently recognized 
that Malachi’s attitude to the priestly ritual 
differs from that of the earlier prophets, just because 
the work of these had not failed to produce some 
result. It may still be considered a question open 
for further discussion, how far the rites with which 
Hosea found himself face to face in Israel were 
the outcome of a faith which, though once purer, 
had degenerated through contact with a heathen 
surrounding, and how far they were the natural 
expression of the faith of a people which was still 
at a low stage of religious development. In either 
case that system, because it embodied and so 
perpetuated a debasing idea of J”, was abhorrent 
to the prophet, who himself held a purer faith. 
And he called on his people before all else ‘to 
take with them words.’ He urged them to realize 
that higher conception of J” which he himself had 
won. The first eifect of such a thought of their 
God would be to make impossible some of the 
grosser elements in their ritual. Men who thought 
of God as Hosea did, would give up kissing calves 
as a means of worship. but, as a second effect, 
whether the prophet recognized it or not, a people 
who had gained this clearer thought of J” would 
embody it in a ceremonial which would be com- 
petent to express it. Israel went into exile and 
so lost the position in which this might have been 
done. But Judah did in some measure accept the 

rophetic teaching about J” and their relation to 
lim. And in the law and the ritual they sought 
to embody and perpetuate those ideas. Ezekiel, 
himself a prophet, formulated a legislation. It 
may be impossible to determine which forms in 
the ritual are common to heathenism and to 
Judaism. What is certain is that all the forms 
were remoulded and coloured by the spirit of 
Judah’s religion. Now to a law and a ceremonial, 
which were framed to express, however inade- 
quately, such ideas, a later prophet like Malachi 
was compelled, by his very vision of the truths 
which forms express, to assume an attitude different 
from the attitude which the earher prophets 
assumed to the ritual of their time. Any neglect 
on the part of the people to fulfil the demands of 
this law, unless that neglect was due to the people 
finding the law inadequate to express their re- 
ligious faith, must appear to the prophet a failure 
to appropriate through obedience to the ritual 
that understanding of Js will which the ritual 
conveyed to the worshippers. As Malachi is 
diligent to show, the disobedience of his time was 
the outcome of a lowered morality, not of a clearer 
spiritual vision. And he maintained the worth of 
the temple-service in the interests of the spiritual 
religion of which that service was the expression. 

The prophet, however, is no creator. Satisfied 


etc., are really offered to the one and only God. According to 
another, it refers to the already widely scattered Jews of the dis. 
persion, who, in the many lands of their exile, are offering to J” 
sacrifices, which are pure though beyond the holy land. 


with the ideas in which he had been educated, and 
their stereotyped expression in the ritual, he 
models his very style on that of earlier prophets. 
ΗΘ is the preserver of the past rather than a 
creator for the future. By his whole mental atti- 
tude he represented what was necessary for the 
period in which his activity falls. He belongs to 
an age which had to retain rather than to create, 
to impress on men, through institutions and ritual, 
ideas which had been conceived in the sore travail 
of preceding controversies. Ideals in this world of 
men need to be expressed in institutions as well 
as in words, if they are to influence not only a 
select few but a whole generation, and, above all, if 
they are to be transmitted to the following genera- 
tions. And, since men are influenced by uncon- 
scious habits as well as by conscious convictions, 
great religious truths must create forms which 
touch the whole life of a community. Probably, 
at that period of the national history, when Judah 
had been reduced to a community of humble men, 
and when so many of its purely secular hopes had 
disappeared, the utmost 1b could accomplish wag 
to maintain the ground already won, to eling te 
the ideas already learned, and to continue institu. 
tions which were fitted to be the home of souls in 
the after generations, the birthplace for larger 
ideals in more fruitful years. To undervalue the 
law is easy ; to appraise it is a much harder task. 
Yet the law kept a kingless people together 
through several centuries. The truths it embodied 
made Judza almost unique in resisting the dis- 
integrating influence of the Hellenic spint. The 
ideals which it represented produced men who 
were capable of accepting the higher ideals of 
Jesus Christ, and of becoming the founders of His 
Church. At the period when his countrymen ran 
grave risk of losing their hold on this ritual and 
all it contained for them and their descendants, 
Malachi lent his whole influence to maintain its 
power. To him, however, it continued to be valu- 
able because of the expression it gave to spiritual 
realities and the support it afforded the moral life. 
And if the Judaism of the silent centuries grew 
often formal in its reverence for the law as law 
and for the ritual as ritual, this was due as much 
to their forgetfulness as to their memory of the 
message they had received from the prophet. The 
exhortation which falls near the end of the book, 
‘to remember the law of Moses,’ became dangerous 
so soon as the minds of men grew unspiritual; but 
what truth is not dangerous? 

This attitude to the law explains in part the 
high value which Malachi sets on the priesthood. 
It is no longer the prophets but the priests who 
are the messengers of J” (2). It is they who must 
first be purified by Js visitation, in order that 
they may then direct the people (335). Their 
office and work are set in an ideal and beautiful 
light. But the prophetic period is so far behind 
this teacher, and its fresh creative life so dead, 
that, when he thinks of the possibility of a new 
revelation of J”, the medium of that revelation is 
no longer a man whose lips God should touch with 
pure fire. It is that one of the prophets of the 
past who did not die, and whom J” should restore 
to His people’s necessity (45), But this expecta- 
tion has a deeper root than the higher estimate of 
ritual and so of priesthood can explain. It is 
allied to the hope which the prophet cherished for 
the future, in which he diverged most widely from 
the early prophets. When Judah became a de- 
pendent satrapy, and its royal house fell into 
insignificance, the Messianic figure of the Davidic 
king naturally and inevitably disappeared. But 
the ‘ suffering servant’ has also passed out of sight; 
the priestly figure has equally gone. Judah has 
lost confidence in her destiny and her mission. 
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It is not out of the people itself that any deliverer 
or new spring of life is expected, even by its 
prophets. Malachi believes that a deliverer shall 
come, that Judah still has a mission, that J” has 
not forsaken His people. But he expects that the 
messenger of the covenant, who can hardly be 
distinguished from J” Himself, shall appear in the 
temple to renew all things. The Messiah is not 
thought of as having his roots in the soil, he has 
lost all essential relation to the people whom he 
comes to deliver, he is less a gift than an emana- 
tion from J”. 

This altered hope witnesses to an altered con- 
ception of God and of His relation to men. 
That hard deism, into which Hebrew theology 
was always liable to degenerate, is showing it- 
self afresh, and now in the minds of the prophets. 
Persian thought, with its dualism and its idea of 
the impurity of matter, fostered the tendency. The 
popular conception of the connexion between guilt 
and physical calamity ministered to it in a com- 
munity which was always in distress. J” was con- 
ceived as so far separated from men that any 
revelation from Him was increasingly thought of 
as a6 extra, and not through the inner life of man. 
He must send His angels or Elijah, if the people’s 
life is to be guided by Him. Such a conception 
was certain to have further results. So long as 
prophecy lived with its witness to the God, who is 
not only beyond all men’s thought but who is 
present with and in their highest thought, so long 
as prophecy founded the appeal of religion on the 
moral and spiritual instincts of men, by which 
they were related to their God, there was little 
danger from sacerdotalism. The ritual existed, but 
it was construed as the outward expression and 
satisfaction of those instincts. But when the 
people, impotent, conscious of guilt, came to think 
of J” as so far removed from them that any message 
from Him must be an importation from without, 
and must be guaranteed, when eld and long present 
by tradition, when new by miracle, they were sure 
to fall into a material idea of divine grace. 

It is only the beginning and the first causes of 
such a state of things which are to be found in 
Malachi. The conflicting ideas seem to struggle in 
hismind. He can write of J” as receiving an accept- 
able worship beyond the limits of the holy land, 
and so can forecast the worship ‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ But already the people are no longer 
thought of as the children of J”: only a select 
class among them dare so to think of themselves 
(1%). And, though that class ought to be moral 
and spiritual guides to the people, it is not this 
qualification but their being descendants of Levi 
which gives them that position. Now the more 
that idea gained on men’s minds, the more also 
would the ritual be thought of as able of itself 
to maintain divine favour. The grace of J” which 
men need, and the covenant which is life and 
peace, must be mediated to them through a system 
which was wholly outside of them, and which 
based its validity less on its appeal to their 
spiritual nature, and more on its being an arbi- 
trary regulation from which they did not dare to 
deviate. Again, it was only when this conception 
of the relation between God and man formed the 
medium through which men approached it, that 
the command to remember the law of Moses (44) 
grew dangerous. ‘I'he living word of prophecy, 
with its underlying conviction of God’s presence in 
and with the soul of man, was delivered from 
literalism. One great prophet could and did criti- 
cize the doctrine of another, and in the interests of 
the spirit could dare to touch the letter of the 
word. Micah could urge how the temper of the 
people of Jerusalem made them grossly abuse 
Isaiah’s promise of the security of Mount Zion. | 


A prophet could base his appeal on the witness of 
the spirit in those to whom he spoke. But, when 
the soul of man was thought of as wholly alienated 
from God, with no essential relation to Him, and 
only brought into relation with divine truth by an 
outward mediation, there grew up a hard theory 
of inspiration. The revelation from God was a 
deposit of faith and a rule of practice which could 
not change. The law of Moses became the medi- 
ator between God and man; and the prophet was 
transformed into the scribe. An especial interest 
must always attach to the Book of Malachi ; be- 
cause both conceptions of God and His dealing 
with man are there, and the prophct seems hardly 
conscious of their antagonism. But the less 
spiritual one was the easier to hold, and was 
favoured by many circumstances. Despite several 
oe from Judaism itself, of which the Book of 

onah is the most beautiful example, it triumphed 
over the higher. And Malachi stands at the be- 
ginning of that long and swift decline, which 
finally separated J” and His people by so widea 
gulf that official Judaism ended by rejecting the 
very idea of the Incarnation as blasphemy against 

od. 


Lhe literary style of the book is peculiar to itself 
among the prophetic literature. Malachi does not 
attempt the rhetorical development of a great 
principle, in the way which is so characteristic 
of Deutero-Isaiah. In part this is caused by the 
difference in subject and in aim. The writer is 
applying principles to the details of life. But the 
style is strictly dialectic. The writer states his 
thesis, a principle or an accusation. Over against 
that he sets an objection, which he may have 
heard urged against it, or which from his knowledge 
of the people he believes to be present in their 
minds. After this he proves and elaborates the 
truth of what he began by asserting. If these 
addresses were ever delivered in public, the audi- 
ences must have been very dissimilar to those 
which faced the herdsman of Tekoa. On the 
ground that the style seems that of a man wlio 
developed his ideas in writing, several editors of 
the book have concluded that the author from the 
first circulated his message to his people by writing. 
A more accurate description would be to name it 
the style of the schools, and to see in it the 
beginning of the method of exposition, which 
afterwards became universal in the schools and 
synagogues of Judaism. 

v. ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS.—The book is 
divided into four chapters in the English version, 
which in this respect fellows the printed editions 
of the LXX, Peshitta, and Vulgate; the Hebrew 
text unites the third and fourth chapters into one. 
According to its subject-matter it falls into the 
following seven sections :— 


(1) 1%5. Men are asking for the proof of the reality of J’’s 
love toward their nation. Malachi finds the proof in history, 
and especially in the differing histories of Edom and Judah. 
Because Jehovah hated Edom, that nation has suffered and will 
suffer more in the immediate future, so that Judah through 
seeing their fate will learn to acknowledge the sovereign love 
of their God.* 

2) 18-29, J” had a right to expecta return for His love (16). 
Instead, those who were nearest Him among the people, the 
priests, offer a scant and weary worship, the perfunctoriness 
of which proves their indifference to His claim (179.125), The 
result is that the laity are offering their worst at the altar 
instead of their best (114). The whole rilual has grown value- 
less ; but, though it should cease, a worship acceptable to J" 
will not come to an end (110f). For their neglect punishment 
will fall on the priesthood ; it has already begun to fall ¢ (21-3). 
Their indifference to ritual was at once sign and cause of a 
moral corruption. The priests were appointed to be examples 
of righteous life, and so guides to the people. But they have 
abused their position, tothe ruin of many. And thcir office has 
already become contemptible (249). d 

(8) 210-16, The guilt of those who marry foreign women. 


* Contrast Am 82. ‘ 
t The terms of that punishment are not quite clear in 28, 
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Such a marriage is a profaning of J’’s holiness. It has brought 
about an increase of divorce, with the misery and moral laxity 
which that produces. Because of this, their prayers are un- 
heard, though they entreat the favour of Jehovah with tears. 

(4) 217-35, Men are doubting whether there is any righteous 
governor of the world (217), Malachi prophesies the appearance 
of J’’s messenger to prepare [is way, and of the messenger of 
the covenant (who may be J” Himself) (81). But the coming of 
the Lorp, for which the people long, will be a coming to judg- 
ment in Judah (32). He must begin His sifting work among 
the temple priesthood (8), and from them pass to judge the 
moral errors of the nation (3°). 

(5) 35-12),.* The people are now more directly addressed. 
They are suffering from famine, drought, and locusts. These 
are the judgments of J” on them for having withheld His dues. 
Ii they bring their tithes, He will certainly pour out on them 
the abundance they have lacked. 

(6) 318-44. The prophet returns to the root of all other 
laxity, to the complaint that it is useless to serve J”, because 
He does not care for His servants. Prosperity is not following 
devotion. lIven the best of the people are beginning to whisper 
among themselves doubts like these (318-162) They need not 
despair. J” is regarding them, and before Him the names of 
those who fear Him are inscribed for eternal remembrance 
(316-18), The day of sifting is again promised, though here it is 
uncertain whether the sifting is within the nation between the 
righteous remnant and the apostatizing, or whether by the 
ungodly are meant those who are beyond Judaism (41-4), The 
prophet adds a Deuteronomic exhortation to remember the 
Mosaic law (44), 

(7) 458, The promise is added that Elijah will reappear on 
earth to heal the divisions among the people, especially to fill 
the cleft between the ideals of the old and new generations. 
By his means the threatened curse will be averted.+ 

The Book of Malachi is directly or indirectl 
quoted in the NT in the following passages: Mk 
12 91%) Lk 117, Ro 918, 

LITERATURE.—Driver, LOT6 355ff.; the Hinleitungen of 
Cornill, Strack, K6nig; Wildeboer, Lit. ἃ. A7', 333, 361; the 
commentaries of Pocock, 1677; Kohler, 1865; Wellh. (ΚΙ. 
Proph.) 1893; Nowack (in Handkom.), 1897; 6, A. Smith 
(Book of Twelve Prophets in " Expositor’s Bible’), 1898 ; cf. also 
Stade, GVZ ii. 128ff.; W. Boehme in ZAT'W vii. 210ff.; J. 
Bachmann, Alttest. Untersuch. 1894, pp. 109 ff. 


A, C, WELCH. 
MALACHY.—The form adopted by both AV 
and RY in 2 Es 1” for the name of the prophet 
MALACHI. 


MALCAM (p255).—4. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 89 (B MeAxds, A Μελχάμ). 2. ‘ Mal- 
cam’ occurs as a prope name in RVm of 28 12”, 
where David ‘took the crown of o2bp (AV and RV 
‘their king’) from off his head.’ LXX B has 
MerxoA τοῦ βασιλέως αὐτῶν, Aom. Μελχόλ. Wellth. 
and Driver consider that the true reading is prob. 
padi Mitcom, the suffix n= ‘their’ having no 
proper antecedent in the context (but see Kirk- 
patrick in Camb. Bible, ad loc.). 

In Zeph 15 (‘that swear by the LorD and that 
swear by 0259’) AV and RV both give ‘ Male(h)am’ 
as a proper name, RVYm has ‘their king.’ Here, 
again, in all probability, we ought to point nbbn 
(so Wellh. and Nowack, following Luc. Μελχόμ). 
Davidson, upon the whole, prefers the spelling 
poop ‘their king,’ but adds that ‘it is possible 
that Malcham is merely another pronunciation of 
Milcom, meaning Molech.’ 

In Am 1” both AV and RV (without any mar- 
ginal alternative) read ‘their king (0370) shall go 
into captivity’ (LX_X of βασιλεῖς αὐτῆς), but Aq., 
Symm., Theod., Pesh., and Vulg. all imply a 
reading ost», which both Driver and Nowack are 
inclined to adopt. This verse from Amos is 
borrowed by Jeremiah, practically unaltered, in 
a prophecy against the Ammonites, Jer 49°, where 
AV has ‘their king,’ AVm ‘Melcom,’ RV ‘ Mal- 
cam,’ RVm ‘their king.’ Here, as well as in v.?, 
where texts and margins of AV and RV are the 
same as in v.®, we ought probably to point on, 
In both verses of Jer the reading of B is Μελχόλ, 
in v.2 A has Μελχόμ. See, further, art. MOLECH. j 

J. A. SELPIE. 


* The uncertainty of meaning in 88 makes it a little doubtful | 
to which section that verse should be assigned. 

t It is a recent suggestion of Nowack that these last verses 
are 8, later addition to the original prophecy. 


dedicating the wall, Neh 19: 


| Gospel. 


MALCHIAH (πϑὸρ and iabp ‘J” is king,’ see 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 118 ff. ; MeAxtas).—4. A 
priest, the father of Pashhur, Jer 21} 881, same as 
Malchijah of 1 Ch 912, Neh 11% 2. A member of 
the royal family, to whom belonged the pit-prison 
into which Jeremiah was let down, Jer 38°, 


MALCHIEL (Swsbp “ΕἸ is king’ (?)).—The 
eponym of an Asherite family, Gn 46”, Nu 26% (Med- 
xin), 1 Ch 751: (B Μελλειή, A Μελχιήλ). The gen- 
{1116 name Malchielites Cbieadea) occurs in Nu 26%, 

G. Buchanan Gray (Heb. Proper Names, p. 206) 
thinks that by2bp, judged by the probable history 
of the similar name 473)d, was perhaps not created 
or adopted by the Hebrews earlier than the 7th 
cent., but notes that it was in very early use 
(c. B.C. 1500) in Canaan, being found repeatedly 
in the Tel el-Amarna letters. (See ‘Milkili’ in 
Petrie, Syria and Egypt from the Tell Hl Amarna 
Letters, p. 148, and cf. Jastrow, JBL xi. 120, and 
Hommel, AAT 231, 233f. 260 n.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


MALCHIJAH is the form preferred by RV as 
transliteration of πρϑῦρ, although in two instances 
it has Malchiah (wh. see).—i. A descendant of 
Gershom, 1 Ch 6” [Heb.*], 2. A priest, the father 
of Pashhur, 1 Ch 9, Neh 11%, same as Malchiah 
of Jer 211} 881, 3. Head of the 5th course of 
priests, 1 Ch 24°, perhaps the same as the pre- 
ceding. 4 5. Two of the sons of Parosh who 
had married foreign wives, Ezr 10%, called in 
1 Es 938 Melchias and Asibias respectively. 6. Onc 
of the sons of Harim who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10%. In Neh 3" he is mentioned as 
taking part in the repairing of the wall. He is 
called in 1 Es 933 Melchias. 7 Malchijah the son 
of Rechab repaired the dung-gate, Neh 3%. 8. 
One of the guild of the goldsmiths who helped 
to repair the wall, Neh 3%, 9, One of those who 
stood at Ezra’s left hand at the reading of the 
law, Neh 84. 10. One of those who sealed the 
covenant, Neh 10%, probably the same as No. 2. 
11. A priest who took part in the ceremony of 
J. A. SELBIE, 


MALCHIRAM (n7y25p ‘Melech is exalted’ [?], see 
Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 147; B Μελχειράμ, A 
Μελχιράμ).----ϑοη of Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3”. 


MALCHI-SHUA (ywrabp ‘the king is wealth’ or 
possibly ‘Melech is wealth,’ Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names, p. 146f.; in 18, B Μελχεισά, A Μελχισοῦε, 
Μελχιροῦε, AV Melchi-shua ; in 1 Ch, B Μελχεσοῦε, 
Μελχεισοῦε, A Μελχισοῦε; 1 Ch 10? αὶ Μελχισέδεκ). 
—The third son of Saul (18 14%), who was slain 
by the Philistines at Mt. Gilboa (18 31’, 1 Ch 10°). 
In the gencalogical lists given by the Chronicler 
Malchi-shua’s name occurs in each case immedi- 
ately after that of Jonathan, but though 18 14°" 
is clearly the work of a later hand (RD) the balance 
of evidence seems in favour of its tradition. 

J. F. STENNING. 

MALCHUS.—The name of the man whose right 
ear Peter cut off when Jesus was arrested (Jn 18", 
ef. Mt 2651, Mk 14%, Lk 22°°), He was the personal 
servant (τὸν δοῦλον) of the high priest (%.e. prob- 
ably of Caiaphas, cf. Jn 18:5 3), and had accom- 
panied the soldiers and Jewish officials (v."”) 
under the lead of Judas. He had a kinsman in 
the same service (Jn 18%). The fact that St. Jolin 
alone names Malchus, as well as Peter, accords 
with the evangelist’s apparent claim (18): **) to have 
been known to the high priest, and is one of many 
minute historical details which appear in his 
Some have thought that prudential 
motives kept the earlier evangelists from giving 
the names of the parties, but this explanation 1s 
unnecessary and improbable. The servant was 
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evidently eager to carry out his master’s wish to 
secure Jesus, and was therefore struck at by Peter. 
The stroke missed, and only cut off Malchus 
ear (ὠτίον (Mt), ὠτάριον (Mk, Jn), and_ οὖς (Lk) 
are synonymous; cf. Lk 22° with"; and consult 
Lobeck, ad Phryn. p. 211). It could not have been 
entirely severed, since Jesus ‘ touched ἐέ and healed 
him.’ Jesus’ words (Lk 22°), ‘Suffer ye thus far’ 
(ἐᾶτε ἕως τούτον), have been supposed by some to 
have been addressed to the arresting party as a 
request not to bind Him until He had repaired the 
injury. But that they were addressed to Peter 
appears from the preceding word ‘ answered,’ and 
from the fuller account in Mt and Jn (see Meyer, 
ad loc.). It has been noted that St. Luke the 
hysician alone records the healing.* ‘The name 
Mie iehus (Μάλχος, a grecised form from the root 
02) was common in different forms among the 
Hebrews and neighbouring peoples. Cf. »>2, 1 Ch 
644, Neh 10%27 193, Ezr 10%; LXX Maddy or 
Μαλούχ. There were Nabateean kings (Euting, Nad. 
inser. 68, 81ff., 91) of this name, which is written by 
Josephus Μάλχος or Maadrxos (= 70, Dalman, p. 104). 
It was the name also of the philosopher Porphyry, 
a Syrian by birth (cf. Del. Ζοεὶξ. f. Luth. Th. 1876). 
G. T. PURVES. 
MALEFACTOR.—The Gr. word κακοποιός occurs 
in Jn 18 (TR, but edd. κακὸν ποιῶν), where it is 
rendered in AV ‘malefactor’; also in] P 2! 14 419, 
where it is ‘evil doer.’ RV gives ‘evil-doer’ in 
all the passages. Again, κακοῦργος is in AV ren- 
dered ‘malefactor’ in Lk 23°: 89. 8). but in 2 Ti 29 
‘evil doer’; RV ‘malefactor’ everywhere. There 
is no difference in meaning between κακοποιός and 
κακοῦργος, and there is none between ‘ malefactor’ 
and ‘ evil-doer,’ but this is a good example of the 
care of the ΝῊ Revisers to express the same Gr. 
word always by the same Eng. word. Fuller, 
Holy State, 203, says, ‘Thus Cranmer (who sub- 
scribed to Popery) grew valiant afterwards, and 
thrust his right hand which subscribed first into fire, 
so that that hand dyed (as it were) a malefactour 
and all the rest of his body dyed a martyr.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
MALICE, MALICIOUSNESS. — Both ‘malice’ 
and ‘maliciousness’ have become restricted in 
meaning since 1611 to a special form of wicked- 
ness. In AV of NT the only word they translate 
is κακία, 7.c. wickedness of any kind, ‘the vicious 
character generally,’ as Lightfoot says, or as 
Wilson (Christian Dictionary, 1616) describes it, 
‘the whole pravity and naughtines of sin.’ Other 
words are translated ‘ malice’in the Apocr. as μῆνις 
(Sir 2799, RV ‘wrath’), ἔχθρα (1 Mac 13°, RV 
‘hatred’), but the same general meaning attaches 
to the word there also. RV generally retains 
‘malice’ and ‘ maliciousness,’ but prefers ‘ wicked- 
ness’ to ‘malice’ in 1 P 2}, and to ‘ maliciousness’ 
in 1 P 210. and wherever in the Apocr. the Gr. is 
κακία (Wis 121-20 1614, 2 Mac 45°) RV has ‘ wicked- 
ness.” The Douay Bible translates Is 405 ‘Speake 
to the hart of Ierusalem, and cal to her; because 
her malice is accomplished, her iniquitie is for- 
given’; and cf. Hooker, Zecl. Pol. v., App. 1, ‘It 
hath been ever on all sides confest that the malice 
of man’s own heart doth harden him and nothing 
else.’ Tindale’s tr. of Ja 1"! is ‘ Wherfore laye a 
parte all fylthynes, all superfluite of malicious- 
nes’; and Hall, Vorks, ii. 17, says, ‘Doe thou 
that in us, which was done to thee for us; cut off 
the superfluitie of our maliciousnesse, that we may 
be holy, in, and by thee, which for us wert content 
to be legally impure.’ 
The adj. malicious oecurs in 3 Jn” 41 will re- 
racmber his deeds whieh he doeth, prating against 
us with malicious words’ (λόγοις πονηροῖς, RV ‘with 


*On the difficulty of admitting the historicity of Luke’s 
narrative, sea Hapos. Times, x. 139, 188. 


wicked words’); and a few times in Apocr. (Ad. 
Est 13% 7, Wis 14, 2 Mac 5%). Cf. Hos 68 Cov, 
‘Galaad is a cite of wicked doers, of malicious 
people and bloudshedders.’ For the adv. ‘ malici- 
ously,’ which is found in Sus *-®, 2 Mac 14", ef. 
Cotton, Calvin’s Isaiah on Is 40), ‘Now the Pro- 
phet enters upon a new argument, for he lets the 
people alone, which made no use neither of ad- 
monitions nor threatenings whatsoever, in regard 
they were become maliciously desperate.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MALLOTHI (*mb2).—A son of Heman, 1 Ch 25% 35, 
There is reason to believe that this and five of the 
names associated with it are really a fragment of a 
hymn or prayer (see GENEALOGY, III. 23n.; and 
cf. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. Smith, OTJC 
148n.). In v.4LXX B has Mavdel, A Meadtw6i; in 
v.% Ὁ Μεθαθεί, A Medd. 


MALLOWS (mbm malltiah, ἄλιμα, ΚΑ ἄλιμμα, herbee 
et arborum cortices).—T wo names of plants in Arab. 
are derived from the same root as malltiah: 
(1) Melakhiyeh, the ‘Jews’ mallow,’ Corchorus 
olitorius, L. This is an annual herb of the order 
Tiliacee, with oblong-ovate, serrate leaves, the 
lower teeth of the leaves tipped with long bristles. 
It bears pods 3 to 4 in. long. The mature stem 
furnishes the fibre so well known in commerce as 
‘jute.? The immature stem and leaves are tender 
and succulent, and havea mucilaginous juice, which 
is nutritious like that of the mallow. They are 
extensively used in the East as a pot-herb. This 
plant grows only in well-watered ground. As tlie 
context of the only passage in which malltiah 
occurs (Job 30%) refers to desert places and plants, 
and to the food of the very poorest of the people, 
this is not likely to be the plant intended. 
(2) Mallikh. This word is identical with malliah 
in form. In some places the allied form mzllah is 
used. Both are popular names for the Sea Orache 
or Sea Purslane, Atriplex Halimus, L. RV tr. it 
‘saltwort.’ It is a perennial shrub, of the order 
Chenonodiacce, with silvery-white, ovate, obtuse 
leaves, and densely spiked flowers in a thyrsoid- 
pyramidal panicle. The plant grows in salt 
marshes along the seacoast and in the interior. 
The leaves are sour; and Dioscorides says that 
they were cooked as vegetables, They would cer- 
tainly be the food of none but the poorest, and 
well suit the context. G. E. Post. 


MALLUCH (m$2).—1. A Merarite, ancestor of 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6“ [Heb.?°], LAX Maddy. 2, One of 
the sens of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10 (B ᾿Αλούμ, A Madov’zx), called in 1 Es 9°? 
Mamuchus. 3 One of the sons of Harim who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10° (LAX Μαλούχ). 
ἄ, §. Two of those who sealed the covenant, Neh 
104 2? (LX X Μαλούχ). No. ᾧ 15. probably identical 
with Malluch of Neh 12?, called in 1214 Malluchi. 


MALLUCHI ('mb> Kethith; τοῦ Keré, followed 
by AV Melicu; LXX Μαλούχ; Vule. JZilicho).— 
The eponym of a priestly family who returned 
with Zerubbabel, Neh 12, probably the same as 
Malluch of Neh 104 193, 


MALLUS (MaaAnés, 2 Mac 430) rebelled (along with 
Tarsus) against Antiochus Epiphanes about B.¢, 171. 
According to Heberdey, the latest explorer, the city 
was situated on the river Pyramos, about 150 stadia 
from its mouth; at the mouth was situated Magarsa 
(ealled Antiocheia in the 3rd and 2nd cents. B.C.). 
The Pyramos had two mouths in ancient time, of 
which the principal joined the sea a little to the west 
of the modern village called Kara-Tash, in which 
many inscriptions both of Antiocheia and of Mallus 
have been found; but this branch is now almost come 
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pletely dried up. 
range of hills along the coast between the Pyramos 
arms; the eastern arm is rapidly filling up the bay 
of Ayash (into which it flows): in ancient times 
this branch was quite secondary. According to 
Heberdey, the site of Mallus was between the fork of 
the two branches, as coins sllow the goddess of the 
city sitting between two river-gods ; but the marshy 
nature of the soil prevents exploration at that point. 
The serious diificulties in this theory are—(1) 
Strabo, our best authority, says that Mallus was 
situated on a height (p. 675), not in a low marsh ; 
(2) the Stadiasmus implies that Mallus was not 150 
stadia up the river, but close to the sea 150 stadia 
east of Antioch-Magarsa; (3) the presence of so 
many inscriptions of Mallus at Kara-Tash. Perhaps 
the correct view is that Mallus was beside Kara- 
Tash, east of the Pyramos, while Magarsa was west 
of the river, and the distance stated in the Stadias- 
ms is over-estimated like many others. Thus, 
when Mallus was beside Kara-Tash (probably on its 
eastern side), while Magarsa lay to the west, in- 
scriptions from both cities should be brought to the 
modern village: the old bed of the Pyramos, being 
dry in modern times, would not prevent transport. 
fallus (originally Marlos) was an ancient and 
wealthy city, with a rich coinage. Magarsa was a 
comparatively unimportant place, which struck no 
coins; and probably it was subject to Mallus, serving 
as its harbour from being closer to the river. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
MALOBATHRON (RVm for EV text Bether, 
soa 9a Ca 27; AVm ‘division’; LXX ὄρη κοιλω- 
μάτων; Theod. θυμιαμάτων; Aquila and Syinm. Βαθήρ, 
BatOyp).—The leaf of the Cassia lignea tree, Cinna- 
momum Cassia, Blume (Laurus malabathrum, L.), 
known in the old Materia Medica as tamalapatra 
or ‘Indian leaf,’ a lofty tree cultivated in China 
and Java. Its leaves are 10 in. or more long, and 
6 to 8 broad. It was formerly used as astomachic, 
sudorific, and a remedy for headache, and as an in- 
gredient of mithredate and theriaca. A macerate 
in oil, and a vinous tincture, were used by the 
ancients as a perfume. Notwithstanding the 


authority of Wellhausen (Prol.? 415), it is certain 


that this spice did not grow wild on any of the 
mountains of Pal., and therefore no mountains in 
this land would have been likely to have derived 
their name from it. Even had it been cultivated 
in the botanical gardens of Solomon, it is improb- 
able that any mountain, much less ‘mountains,’ 
would have taken their name from this circum- 
stance. It seems better, therefore (although the 
rendering malobathronis adopted by Reuss, Baeth- 
gen, Budde, Siegfried, and nearly all modern com- 
mentators), to retain the proper name Bether (wh. 
see), as in text of both VSS. G. E. Post. 


MALTANNEUS (B Μαλτανναῖος, A *Adr-, AV 
Altaneus), 1 Es 9*,—A son of Asom or Hashum, 
one of those who agreed to put away their ‘ strange’ 
wives. Called MATTENAI (392, B Μαθανιά, A Maé- 
daval) in Ezr 10°, 


MAMDAI (B Μαμδαί, A Μανδ-, AV Mahbdai), 
1 Es 9*4,—The same as BENAIAH, Ezr 103, 


MAMMON (μαμωνᾶς [μαμμωνᾶς only in cursives] ; 
Vulg. mammona; Syr. mamuna; AV and RV 
‘mammon’).—A common Aram. word for riches 
(Aram. πήρρ, rarely xtoxD), used In Mt 6% and Lk 
169. 1-13 in the latter case in the parable of the 
Unjust Steward. LXX translates poy in Ps 37° 
by πλούτῳ, and possibly in Is 33° by θησαυροῖς ; it 
may have read a Heb. equivalent for sin? in one 
or both passages. The spelling ΝΥΝ suggests a 
derivation from ἸῸΝ ‘to be firm, steadfast,’ Hiph. 
‘trust,’ hence ‘that which is trusted in’; but in 


Kara-Tash is situated on alow | NT it has simply its Aramaic sense. According 


to Augustine (On the Sermon on the ME. ii. 14, 47), 
‘Lucrum Punice maminon dicitur.’ p> occurs in 
Sir 31°, ὙΦ ‘o ‘m. of falsehood’ often in Targg., 
é.g. 15 85, 25 144, Hos 54, Am 5:3, Is 38%; also 
yumi ‘dm. of wickedness’ in Hab 2°, The phrase 
‘mammon of unrighteousness’ occurs in the Book 
of Enoch (lxiii. 10), probably a post- Christian 
reference to the NT passages. Mammon is per- 
sonified in Lk 16°", but there is no reason to suppose 
that there was a Syrian deity Mammon in NT 
times. Such an idea owes its currency to Milton. 
Ges. (T’hes.) derives from Heb. matmon, ‘ treasure,’ 
and ya» ‘to hide’; but no example of the assimila- 
tion of Zeth (2) is cited. Lagarde thinks pan is 
by elision for poyn, which would be the Aram. 
=a of the Arabic madmun, ‘contents,’ ¢.g. of a 
book. 


LiITERATURE.—Plummer (Jnternational Crit. Comm.) on Lk 
169-13; Thayer-Grimm, s.v.; Brockelmann, Syriac Lex., 3.0.3 
Lagarde, Uebersicht, Ὁ. 185, Mitteil. i. 229; Arnold Meyer, Jesu 
Mfuttersprache, p. 51n.; Jastrow, Dict. of the Tq., $.v. 


W. H. BENNETT. 


MAMNITANEMUS (A Μαμνιτάναιμος, B Mapr-, 
AV Mamnitanaimus), 1 Es 9°4.—Corresponds to 
the two names Mattaniah, Mattenai in Ezr 10%’, of 
which it is a corruption. 


MAMRE (s279; Mau8pn).—Mentioned (a) in the 
expression ‘terebinths of Mamre’ ('p 50.) Gn 13% 
(+ ymana wes ‘which is [07 are] in Hebron’), 18! 
(both J), and 1413 (+- “xa ‘the Amorite’), from an 
independent source; (0) in P, in the expression 
‘which is before Mamre,’ in descriptions of the 
cave of Machpelah, or of the field in which it was. 
Gn 2317-19 (nan xin § that is| Hebron’) 25° 4989 50%, 
and in 3577 *to Mamre, to Kiriath-arba, that is 
Hebron’; (c) in Gn 14% as the name of one of 
Abram’s allies, in his expedition for the recovery 
of Lot. In (0) M.is an old name either of Hebron 
or of a part of Hebron; in Gn 1473 it is the name 
of a local sheikh or chief, the owner of the ‘ tere- 
binths’ called after him; in Gn 13" 181 it is not 
clear whether it is the name of a person or of a 
place. The ‘terebinths of M.’ are the spot at which 
Abraham pitched his tent in Hebron. 

The site of Mamre is uncertain. ‘ Before’ (29 5y) 
in topographical descriptions generally, though not, 
it is true, universally, means to the east of. The 
traditional site of Abraham’s sepulchre is in the 
mosque at the S.E. of the modern city: so that 
Mamre would, in the first instance, be looked for 
to the W. of this, and at no great distance from it 
(for itis described as being ‘in’ Hebron). Sozomen 
(HE ii. 4) says that the oak by which Abraham 
dwelt still existed in the time of Constantine, 15 
stadia N. of Hebron; and Jerome (Onom. 114. 17) 
says that it continued to be shown till the time of 
his youth. The site where this oak stood would 
agree with that of Ramat el-Khali (or, more 
briefly, ev-Radmeh), 12 mile N. of the mosque (see 
the plan of the environs in PEF Mem. ii., after 
p. 352); and a spot αὶ mile Ν, of this, with a fine 
spring-well, is still called by the Jews Beit el- 
Khalil, or ‘ Abraham’s House’ (Rob. BE&P 1. 216; 
Thomson, L. and B., 8. Pal. 304-6, with view; PHF 
Mem. iii. 316, 322f., also with view). For some 
time past, however, perhaps from the 12th cent., 
a large and beautiful oak (Sindian), 14 mile 
W.N.W. of the mosque, has been shown as the 
oak of Abraham (Rob. ii. 72, 81; Thomson, /.c. 
282 f., with illustration; PHF Mem. iii. 308; Bid. 


| Pal.2173£.). Neither of these spots seems sufficiently 


near to Hebron to be a probable site for Mamre. 
Dillm. thinks of the height, with accompanying 
spring, of Nimre, 1 mile N.N.W. of the mosque; 
but this also is more distant than would be ex- 
pected. Josephus (BJ IV. ix. 7) says that a very 
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ancient terebinth was shown in his day only 6 
stadia from the city; but he does not indicate in 
which direction it lay. 

Sozomen adds some remarkable particulars re- 
specting the tree, which show that it was vener- 
ated aga sanctuary. He says that an annual fair 
and feast was held at it in the summer, which 
was largely attended by Jews, heathen, and 
Christians (cf., more briefly, the Onom. 114. 19f., 
249, 20f.). There was also a well besideit; and 
the heathen visitors not only offered sacrifices 
beside the tree (8 3), but illuminated the well with 
lamps, and cast into it libations of wine, cakes, 
coins, myrrh, and incense (§ 5; cf. &#S 177, 193). 
These observances were suppressed by Constantine, 
as superstitious ; and a church was built there 
(§§ 6-8; Euseb. Vita Const. tii. 51-53; cf. SP 148). 

S. R. DRIVER. 

MAMUCHUS (Δ άμουχος), 1 Es 9%.—The same as 
MALLUCH, Ezr 10”. ‘The original LXX form was 
probably Μάλλουχος; AA would readily be cor- 
rupted into M. 


MAN.—One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
language is the disinclination to form adjectives, 
or rather the love of placing substantives in such 
relation as in Western languages would be ex- 
pressed by a subst. and an adjective. Thus 1 Καὶ 
9031 AV and RV ‘merciful kings,’ Heb. Ἴρπ "50 --- 
‘kings of mercy.’ See Davidson, Heb. Syntax, 
p. 32tf. ; Gesenius-Kautzsch, /leb. Grammar (Eng. 
ed. by Collins and Cowley, 1898, p. 4871), This 
form of expressing attributive ideas is especially 
common with the words vy ‘man,’ 2:3 ‘master,’ 
‘ owner,’ “73 ‘son,’ and their feminines. 

With the first of these words, with which we 
have to do at present, the Eng. VSS deal variously. 
(1) Sometimes they ignore the Heb. idiom entirely : 
18 31 and 28 249 Heb, ‘man of might,’ AV and 
RV ‘vahant man’; 1 Καὶ 1” Heb. ‘man of might,’ 
AV ‘valiant man,’ RV ‘worthy man’;18 17! 
Heb. ‘man of the space between’ (33 Ὁ»), AV 
and I}V ‘champion’ (see CHAMPION); 1K 20” 
Heb. (ὉΠ Ὁ.) ‘man of my ban,’ AV ‘man whom 
I appointed to utter destruction,’ RV ‘man whom 
IT had devoted to destruction’; Pr 1518 Heb. ‘man 
of wrath,’ AV and RV ‘wrathful man.’ (2) Some- 
times the Heb. idiom is recognized in the margin: 
25 16%8 AV ‘ bloody man,’ AVm and RV ‘inan of 
blood’ (ef. Ps 5° ‘The Lord will abhor the bloody 
and deceitful man,’ AVm ‘the man of bloods and 
deceit,’ RV ‘the blood-thirsty and deceitful man’); 
1 K 256 ‘thou art worthy of death,’ AVm and RVm 
‘thou art a man of death’; Is 40% ‘his counseller,’ 
RV ‘his counsellor,’ AVm ‘man of his counsel’; 
28 18” ‘Thou shalt not bear tidings,’ AVm ‘be a 
man of tidings,’ KV ‘be the bearer of tidings’; 
Ps 140" ¢ An evil speaker,’ AVm and Vm ‘a man 
of tongue’; Ex 4’ ‘Iam not eloquent,’ AVm and 
RVm ‘a man of words’; Job 11? ‘a man full of 
talk,” AVm and RVim ‘a man of lips’; Job 228 
‘the mighty man,’ AVm and Vm ‘the man of 
arm’; Pr 3°! ‘oppressor,’ AVm and IV ‘man of 
violence’; 18%‘ A man that hath friends,’ RV ‘He 
that maketh many friends,” IVm ‘a man of 
friends.’ (3) Sometimes the Heb. idiom is pre- 
served in the Eng. text: Gn 6' ‘men of renown’; 
Pr 24° ‘a man of knowledge’; so frequently ‘ man 
of Belial’ (for which see BELIAL). 

Perhaps the most frequent expression of this 
lind is man of war, which occurs 42 times in AV 
text, and always signifies a soldier or warrior. Jn 
Ex 15 J” is called ‘a man of war’; see Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lect. p. 39f., and art. Lorp or Hosts. 

The expression man of God (o'72y wy), to desig- 
nate one acting under Divine authority and influ- 
ence, is used in Jg 13% 8 of an angel; in Dt 33}, 
Jos 145 al. of Moses; in ὃ Ch 8" al. of David; in 
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1S 277 0610} K 134: αὖ. of prophets, as a title for 
whom it appears to have come into use in the N. 
kingdom in the time of Elijah. See, further, 
OLD PROPHET. J. HASTINGS. 


MAN.—i. Worps.—1. θην. For derivation and 
original meaning see ADAM (LXX usually ἄνθρωπος, 
Vulg. Aomo). The most frequent use of this word 
as a common noun is for mankind generally (Gn 6°), 
or for any member of the human race (Gn 5°), but 
occasionally it stands for a man in distinction from 
a woman (Gn 2%). It is used especially when the 
sinfulness, frailty, or mortality of the race is re- 
ferred to (Job 5’). 2. wx (LXX mostly ἀνήρ, Vulg. 
vir). Del. compares Assyr. tsanu, ‘strong.’ A name 
for man in his vigour or valour; for a masculine 
member of the race, thus standing for ‘ husband’ 
(Gn 3%), and even applied to the male of lower 
animals (Gn 72. While oix often refers to the 
race as a whole, &s points to the individual. By 
a common Heb. idiom it is employed for ‘any one’ 
(=Gr. τις, Fr. on, Ex 21"), and so gives rise to a 
similar idiom in NT Gr. (1 Co 4}). 3, vax, simply 
man, with perhaps some reference to his mortality 
(mostly poetical, 18 times in Job, 13 times in Ps). 
4, 33 (from 133 ‘to be strong’) ‘a mighty man,’ 
‘a, warrior.’ The cognate 733 is used for a man 
as opposed to the weaker one, woman (Dt 22°), 
5. [m2] common in Eth., only found in pl. (ὉΠ 
defect. on2), except in compound pr. n. Methuseel, 
Methuselah. The word stands for men as distin- 
guished both from women and from children (Dt 2*4), 

In NT ἀνθρωπος and ἀνήρ are used with the dis- 
tinctions of meaning found in classic Greek. ἄν- 
θρωπος stands for a human being, whether male or 
female, and is sometimes used with the association 
of weakness or imperfection (1 Co 95. The two- 
fold nature of man 15 expressed by ὁ ἔξω ἄνθρωπος and 
ὁ ἔσω ἄνθρωπος (2 Co 4:8). “AvPpwios is employed in 
the Heb. idiom as the equivalent of τις, for ‘any- 
body’ (eg. Mt 174, Mk 12}, Lk 13%). In AV, 
however, τις is sometimes rendered ‘man’ (Mt 858). 
᾿Ανήρ stands for a man as distinguished from a 
woman. It is also used in pl. as a title of honour, 
equivalent to our word ‘gentlemen’ (Ac 24). In 
AV ἄρρην and ἄρσην, ‘male,’ are translated ‘iman’ 
(Ro 1%’, Rev 12°). 

ii. OrniGIN.—According to both accounts of his 
origin, Gn 127 (P) and Gn 2? (J), man was made by 
God and through an act of Divine will. P states 
that God ‘created’ man; J indicates that he was 
formed out of previously existing matter (‘the 
dust of the ground’), but that he received his life 
immediately from God—J” breathing into him the 
breath of life. The doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls cannot be discovered in OT, although 1 5 
26, Job 15}, and Ps 139" have been thought by 
some to imply it. The first of these passages 
refers only to natural birth and death. What- 
ever the sccond may mean, it would appear from 
Job 10° that the author of the poem held the 
genesis of tlie personality to be contemporary with 
that of the body in the womb. The expression in 
Ps 139" ‘when I was curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth’ comes nearer to the idea 
of pre-existence; but the context points to the 
embryonic development of the body, and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that the phrase is an 
imaginative allusion to that process (see Schultz, 
OT Theol. (Eng, tr.) vol. ii. p. 950 f.). ‘The doctrine 
of pre-existence appears in Alex. Judaism and is 
met with in Apocr. (Wis 8). It is distinctly set 
forth by Philo (de Somn.i. 22). It is not taught in 
NT, although it was held by contemporary rabbis 
(see Lichtfoot, ii. p. 569), and the disciples may refer 


to it with regard to the man born blind (Jn 92). 


iii. NATURE.—In the Bible man is treated as a 
creature sharing the nature of the world around 
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him. A common Heb. name for mankind is ‘ flesh,’ 
a term which expresses at once the materiality and 
the frailty of the race. The latter quality is much 
insisted on ; compared with God, man is but ‘dust 
and ashes’ (Gn 91 31° 1877). Nevertheless, in both 
accounts of his creation (P and J), while man is 
associated with the universe around him he is 
described with separate statements that indicate a 
unique nature. According to P, man was made 
‘in the image of God’ (Gn 1°), This phrase, 
taken in connexion with P’s doctrine of the spiritual 
existence of God, must refer to mental and moral 
faculties, not to physical form, ὅ.6. to intellect, 
affections, will, moral personality (Delitzsch). In 
Ps 85 man is described as ‘made to lack but 
little of God,’ a passage in which, while the high 
endowments of the race are gratefully acknow- 
ledged in daring language, it is to be observed 
that the word for God is omy (softened in LXX to 
ἀγγέλους), not ma’, and that this is mentioned in the 
third person though the psalm is addressed to J” 
(Schultz, OT Theol. vol. li. p. 254). It has been 
suggested on the ground of Gn 157 that P teaches 
that mankind was originally androgynous, and on 
the ground of Gn 27! that J contains the same idea ; 
but this is more ingenious than reasonable. 

iv. UNITY OF THE RAcE.—This is implied in the 
accounts of the Creation, the Deluge, and the tower 
of Babel, and in the genealogies of Genesis. It 
has been asserted that Gn 61" 3 points to two distinct 
species of mankind (Keil); but elsewherein OT the 
expression ‘ the sons of God ’ (o7>x7 33) invariably 
stands for angels (Job 1° [see Dav.] 2! 387; cf. ‘32 
ody Ps 29! 89°; paps ra ‘a son of gods’ Dn 3%), 
So LXX of Gn 6" 3 and Philo on this passage ; also 
Josephus (Az. I. 1i1. 1). Moreover, there is nothing 
to indicate that the phrase ‘the daughters of men ’ 
could refer to the women of one race to the exclu- 
sion of others (Delitzsch, 2m loc.). The development 
of monotheistic ideas tended to deepen the sense 
of the unity of mankind, and so to correct any 
influences in the opposite direction that might 
arise from the exclusiveness of Jews with regard 
to Gentiles and that of Greeks in their view of 
primitive races or even of foreigners generally 
(βάρβαροι. This unity is distinctly affirmed in St. 
Paul’s speech on the Areopagus with an emphasis 
which indicates that it might not be fully acknow- 
ledged by his audience (Ac 17”). It is taken for 
granted in the NT statements of the redemption 
of the world by Jesus Christ (e.g. Jn 318), Wohileitis 
at the foundation of St. Paul’s universalism, it is 
never contradicted by his Judaizing opponents. 

v. Destiny.—It is the teaching of OT as well as 
NT that God has a great future in store, first for His 
elect, and then through them for the race. This 
is to be preceded by a ‘day of the Lord,’ in NT the 
Parousia, which ushersin the glory through terrivle 
judgments. The grounds of hope for the future are 
all found in the mercy and the faithfulness of God, 
whose own glory is realized in the ultimate well- 
being of His creatures. While the end of the 
physical universe is contemplated, that of the 
race of man is not predicted—whatever may be 
the fate of individuals. On the contrary, OT 
points to a boundless future of peace, and NT 
to the final establishment of the kingdom of God. 
See EscHATOLOGY. On the whole subject see, 
further, under ADAM and COSMOGONY; and for 
the Psychology of Man see PsycHonocy. 

W. F. ADENEY. 

MAN OF SIN anp ANTICHRIST (ὁ ἄνθρωπος 


τῆς ἀνομίας, ὁ vlds τῆς ἀπωλείας, ὁ ἀντίχριστος, ὁ avTt- | 
κείμενος, ὁ dvouos).—T here are three principal sources 


in the NT whence we derive our knowledge of 
the beliefs of the lst cent. concerning the Anti- 
christ and Man of Sin, viz. 2 Th, 1 and 2 Jn, and 
the Apocalypse. 


i. The Pauline account (2 Th 2) is this, that the 
final coming of Christ is to be preceded by (1) the 
falling-away (ἡ ἀποστασία). (2) After this, the re- 
vealing of the Man of Sin, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God or 
that is worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, giving himself out that he is God. 
He has power to do miracles which are lying 
miracles. The Lord will come and destroy him 
with the breath of His mouth. There is some- 
thing, described first as a thing (neuter, τὸ xar- 
éxov), then as a person (masc., ὁ κατέχων), which 
prevents the appearance of the Man of Sin for the 
time being. St. Paul reminds the Thessalonians 
that he used to tell them these particulars when 
he was with them (ére ὧν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ταῦτα ἔλεγον 
ὑμῖν, v.°). 

il. In the Epistles of St. John we have little but 
the name of Antichrist (which occurs nowhere else 
in NT). In 1Jn 918 occur these most important 
words: ‘ Little children, it is the last hour: and as 
ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even 
now there are many antichrists ; whereby we know 
that it is the last time.’ From this we gather, as 
from 2 Th, that the belief in Antichrist was one 
familiar to the Christians of the time. The name 
occurs again in 2* 43 (‘this is that matter of Anti- 
christ ’—7rd τοῦ ἀντιχρ.--- whereof ye have heard 
that it should come’), 2Jn’. St. John, then, 
alludes to a popular belief, and spiritualizes it, 
applying it to tendencies already at work. 

ili. In the Apocalypse a far more complex state 
of things isfound. It is necessary briefly to sketch 
the characteristics of the various evil powers 
(Beasts) which appear in it. 

(a) First in 11’ we have, suddenly introduced 
without any previous description, ‘ the Beast that 
cometh up out of the abyss.’ Of lim it is only 
said that he slays the Two Witnesses, and we 
gather that his seatis at Jerusalem. In connexion 
with him we find mention of a period of 42 months 
or 1260 days (=34 years), of which more will be said. 

(6) Next in ch. 12 appears the Great Red Dragon 
in heaven, who is expressly identified with Satan. 
He persecutes the woman clothed with the sun, 
and is cast out of heaven. 

(c) Inch. 13 a Beast with seven heads and ten 
horns, crowned, comes up out of the sea. One of 
his heads is wounded to death and is revived. And 
the Dragon (cf. 12) gives to him his power. 

(α) In 13" another Beast comes up out of the 
earth, which has two horns like a lamb (evidently, 
therefore, is a rival and counterpart of the Lamb), 
and speaks like a dragon (being in reality Satanic 
and not divine). This being is afterwards (19° 
ete.) called the False Prophet. His function is to 
support the former Beast by lying miracles, and 
induce mankind to worship him. The former 
Beast is accordingly worshipped as God, and sets a 
mark upon his adherents; and his name is indi- 
cated by the mystic number 666 (or 616). The 
principal Beast and the False Prophet appear again 
in chs. 19 and 20, where they make a final assault 
on the saints, and are vanquished by Christ. 

(6) Lastly, in ch. 17 another Beast, scarlet, with 
seven leads and ten horns, appears, upon which 
the woman (Babylon) is seated. This Beast is ex- 
plained to the seer: it is said that it ‘was, and is 
not, and shall ascend out of the abyss and go into 
perdition.’ Its heads are seven hills, and seem- 
ingly also seven kings (five past, one present, one 
to come), and its horns are ten kings (all future). 

Of this exceedingly complicated series of images 
it would be absurd to attempt to give all the 


solutions which have been suggested. W. Bousset 


in his recent commentary on the Apoc. gives ἃ 
view which commends itself as nearest tothe truth 


lofany. Itis shortly this :—The Beast of ch. 11 is 
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the Antichrist of current belief, taken over by the 
author of the Apocalypse together with the other 
traditional image of the Witnesses. The Beast of 
ch. 12 is perhaps an ancient mythical personifica- 
tion of some natural force (see below) identified by 
the Apocalypse with Satan. The Beast of ch. 13 
is Rome, and its slain head which is revived is 
Nero redivivus. Certain of its characteristics 
are derived from the popular conception of Anti- 
christ. Its number 666 is taken to mean Nero 
Cesar. It derives its power from Satan. The 
False Prophet of ch. 13 is in many respects the 
Antichrist of popular belief, posing as a counter- 
part of the Lamb, and able to work wonders. But 
here it is in a subordinate position to Rome: the 
apocalyptist borrows the figure from the beliefs of 
his time: by it he probably intends the heathen 
priesthood, especially in its relation to the worship 
of the Cesars. The Beast of ch. 17 is, as we have 
seen, a complex image. It is partly representative 
of an individual who was, and is not, etc.—Nero 
redivivus ; partly of a polity—that of Rome. 

iv. With these notices from the Epistles and 
Apocalypse we must couple a few of less certain 
import from the Gospels. (a) In Mt 2444, Mk 
13°, Lk 218 our Lord predicts the coming of false 
Christs and false prophets. In Mt and Mk there 
is also mention of the ‘ abomination of desolation ’ 
in the Holy Place, coupled with an injunction that 
when this appears they that are in Juda are to 
flee to the mountains. This is the sequel to a 
‘creat tribulation,’ of which the duration will be 
shortened by God for the sake of the elect. And 
upon this follow portents in heaven, and the 
coming of the Son of Man. This ‘abomination of 
desolation’ is very plausibly interpreted by many 
modern critics of the session of Antichrist in the 
temple as God. And some critics suppose that this 
portion of our Lord’s eschatological discourse has 
been influenced or interpolated in accordance with 
current beliefs. See, further, art. ABOMINATION 
OF DESOLATION. (6) Lastly, in Jn 533 our Lord 
says, ‘I am come in my Father’s name, and ye 
receive me not: if another shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive.’ Many commentators, 
é.g. Chrys., Cyr., Theod. Mops., explain this 
‘other’ to be Antichrist. 

Such are the passages of the NT which throw 
light upon the subject of Antichrist: and we 
gather from them unmistakably that teaching 
concerning Antichrist was orally current at a very 
early time. Did it originate with Christianity, or 
is it a pre-Christian Jewish idea ? 

In Jewish apocalyptic literature we find un- 
doubted evidence of this belief. In the Book of 
Daniel are certain passages which bear on the 
question. (a) In ch. 7 appear four beasts, the 
last of which has a ‘little horn’ which makes war 
against the saints. This horn, it is explained to 
the seer, is a king who will war against God and 
the saints for a period expressed as times, a time 
and half a time (34 years): upon his fall follows the 
judgment. (8) In ch. 8 out of one of the four 
horns of the he-goat (Greece) comes a little horn 
which waxes great and casts down sonie of the 
stars of heaven, and magnifies himself even to the 

rince of the host, and takes away the daily sacri- 
ice. In connexion with him is mentioned, but 
obscurely, the abomination that maketh desolate. 
This lasts for 2300 half-days, or 1150 days. In the 
interpretation this horn is said to represent a king 
of fierce countenance understanding dark sentences, 
who stands up against the Prince of princes, and is 
‘broken without hand.’ (y) In ch. 9 the daily 
sacrifice is taken away, and the ‘abomination’ 
takes its place for half a week (34 years). (δ) In 
chs. 11. 12is along prophecy of a king of the north 
who will oppress Juda, take away the daily 


sacrifice, and set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate. He comes to a sudden end, and then 
follows the great tribulation, and then a resurrec- 
tion of the dead. 

It is agreed that these predictions, while partly 
applicable to a historical person, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, do not apply to him in full. Those who 
regard the book as written during his persecution, 
take the view that the seer anticipated the end of 
all things to happen immediately upon the fall of 
Antiochus, and that he wrote shortly before that 
event. It is at least clear that parts of this 
picture, as of so many others in the bk. of Daniel, 
were used by the author of the NT Apocalypse: 
notably the casting down of the stars from heaven 
(Rev 12), and the length assigned to the reign of 
the wicked king (see the 42 months and the 1260 
days of Rey 115 5). 

In the third Book of the Sibylline Oracles (c. B.C. 
170) is a prediction that Beliar will come in the 
last days, ἐκ Σεβαστηνῶν, which according to 
Bousset means ‘of the race of Augustus’; while 
others, comparing the Ascension of Isaiah, inter- 
pret it as ‘from Samaria.’ Note that the final 
adversary is here no other than Satan, apparently 
in the form of man. To this $26. Orac. i1., origin- 
ally a Jewish composition but extensively Chris- 
tianized, adds that Elias (alone) will come as a 
witness, and that Beliar will do many signs. 

In 4 Hzra (5* 5) are traces, though obscured and 
corrupted, of the belief. We read, among a list 
of the signs of the end : ‘thou shalt see the kingdom 
that ts after the third (2.6. the power of Rome) 
shaken,’ * and also ‘he shall reign whom they look 
not for who dwell on the earth.’ 

In Apoc. Bar (ch. 40) is a prediction of the de- 
struction of the last leader of the enemies of Israel 
by the Messiah on Mount Sion. 

In Asc. Isa. (ch. 4) are clear predictions of the 
advent of Antichrist, who is identified with Nero 
redivivus, and of his reign for the traditional 
period of 34 years. But this cannot safely be 
regarded as pre-Christian. 

From this evidence, and from an examination of 
a number of patristic documents, Bousset (Der 
Antichrist, 1895) has concluded, and as it seems to 
us rightly, that there was among the Jews a fully 
developed legend of Antichrist—perhaps oral, but 
more probably written—which was accepted and 
amplified by Christians; and that this legend 
diverges from and contradicts in important points 
the conceptions we find in the Apocalypse. As 
formulated by Christians of the Ist cent. its main 
features are— 

That Antichrist would not appear before the 
fall of Rome; that he would then appear among 
the Jews, proclaim himself as God, and claim to be 
worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem; that 
Elias would appear and denounce him, and be slain 
by him; that he would be born of the tribe of 
Dan: this idea being due to an interpretation of 
Gn 49:7, Dt 33%, Jer 8%—a tradition known to the 
apocalyptist, who omits Dan from the list of the 
tribes; that his reign would last for 34 years; 
that the believing Jews (or all the Church) would 
flee into the wilderness, whither Antichrist would 
pursue them ; that he would then be destroyed by 
the Lord with the breath of His mouth (a concep- 
tion derived from Is 114). 

It will be seen that there is here a considerable 
disagreement with the Apocalypse. In that book 
the principal beast is Rome, and there are two 
witnesses, not one. The first point is very im- 
portant: the Apocalypse is anti-Roman. The 
current belief expressed by St. Paul regarded 


**Post tertiam turbatam’ is taken as the equivalent of 
an original Greek τὴν μετὼ τὴν τρέτην (SC. βασιλείαν) θορυβου- 
μένην. The old reading was ‘ post tertiam tubam.’ 
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the Roman power as a bulwark against Anti- 
christ. 

In later times the mass of conflicting traditions 
about Antichrist led to the idea of a twofold 
Antichrist—one for the Jews and one for the world 
at large. This is seen with the greatest clearness 
in the writings of the 3rd cent. poet Commodian, 
especially in his Carmen Apologetzcum, where Nero 
redivivus appears as the antichrist of the Gentiles 
(‘nobis Nero factus antichristus, ille Judeis’). Of 
the ultimate source of this belief it is not possible 
to speak with certainty. 

Gunkel, ina recent work (Schépfung und Chives), 
has struck out a line of interpretation which has 
already been fruitful, and promises to be more so 
in the future. He regards the conceptions of the 
Apocalyptic beasts as survivals of ancient mytho- 
logical beliefs to which the Apocalyptic writer 
gave new life and meaning. The primeval dragon 
of the deep (ZYiamat in Babylonian mythology), 
which opposed the Creator in the beginning, and 
was overcome and bound by him, would, it was 
thought, in the last days rear up its head again 
and break out in a final rebellion, to be vanquished 
this time for ever. And it is at least a plausible— 
to the mind of the present writer a more than 
plausible—theory that beliefs of this kind belonging 
to the common Semitic stock, and refreshed in the 
recollection of the Jews during the Exile, should 
in their later literature once again appear in the 
guise of ‘ancient wisdom,’ with a new and loftier 
spiritual meaning read into them. 

Antichrist—the Antichrist believed in by the 
Jews—passes through several stages. He is per- 
haps originally a natural force personified, repre- 
senting Chaos as opposed to order, Darkness as 
against light. He is then identified with Satan, 
the great adversary of God in the moral world. 
The Antichrist of the Sibylline Oracles is, as we 
have seen, Beliar. And, lastly, he is thought 
of as ἃ man in whom Satan’s power is concen- 
trated, as the power of God is concentrated in the 
Messiah. 

In the New Testament St. Paul adopts, and St. 
John in the Epistles alludes to, a conception of 
Antichrist which had been coloured largely by the 
identitication (in the Book of Daniel) of Antichrist 
with a historical person (Antiochus Epiphanes), 
In the Apocalypse the traditional Antichrist 
appears for a moment (in ch. 11); and thereafter 
Ins characteristics are divided between the Beast 
of ch. 18, who is Rome, headed by Nero redivivus, 
claiming divine worship, and the False Prophet 
who parodies the Lamb and performs the lying 
wonders. 

The wish to identify the Antichrist of tradition 
with definite contemporary personalities (as Anti- 
ochus and Nero) is very largely responsible for the 
confusion which surrounds the whole subject. 

A word as to later Jewish beliefs. The destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem by Rome operated largely upon 
Jewish minds. Whereas tothem Rome had been 
the bulwark against Antichrist, it now took the 
placé of Antichrist in Jewish thought ; and accord- 
ingly in such late compositions as the Book of 
Zerubbabel (as well as in the earlier Targums) the 
name of Antichrist is Armillus (=Romulus= 
Rome). But, in spite of the adverse view of the 
Apocalypse of John, the Christian Church con- 
tinued to regard Rome as the protector of the 
world against Antichrist, and to pray for its pre- 
servation accordingly. 

The clearest of the utterances of our Lord and of 
St. John point rather to a plurality of antichrists 


who are to appear in different ages of the Church’s | 


erowth—rather to movements and tendencies of a 
kind hostile to Christianity, than to any one well- 
defined personality. 


LiITERATURE.—The most important sources of knowledge on 
the subject of Antichrist are given in full in Bousset’s excellent 
monograph, Der Antichrist, which has been copiously used in 
the body of this article. Besides those already named, the 
following may he mentioned here: Hippolytus, de Antichristo 
—sermons attrihuted to Ephraem Syrus (Latin and Greek); 
Victorinus Petahionensis on the Apocalypse; Lactantius (a very 
important authority); the pseudo-Methodius, de principio et 
jure seculi; the tract of Adso (printed among Anselm’s works), 
de Antichristo. Of Apocryphal documents, the following con- 
tain interesting details: the Coptic Apocalypse of Elias (Chris- 
tian, in its present form), recently edited by Steindorff in ‘Texte 
und Unters.’ (Neue Folge); the Syriac Book of Clement or 
Testament of the Lord, coupled with a Latin fragment found by 
the present writer at Treves; the late Greek Apocalypses of 
Esdras and of John (these four will he found collected in 
Apocrypha Anecdota, i.); the various forms of the Apocalypse 
of Daniel (see Bousset, and Vassiliev’s Anecdota Byzantina, 
and Klostermann’s Analecta zur LXYX). An Armenian prophecy 
of St. Nerses, published hy F. 0. Conyheare (Academy, 1895), 
and an interesting Latin document attrihuted to St. John in 
Roger Hoveden’s Chronicle (Rolls Series), should be added to 
Bousset’s stock of documents. 

A principal feature in the later Apocalyptic literature is the 
description of Antichrist’s personal appearance, which is de- 
scrihed as very unpleasing. It is curious to note that several 
traits of this are borrowed in the Greek Acts of St. Christopher 
(Analecta Bollandiana), and attached to that saint hefore his 


conversion, M. R. JAMES. 


MANAEN (Mavajy, Gr. form of πῃ Menahem, 
LXX Μαναήμ, ‘consoler,’ 2 K 15”), one of the 
‘prophets and teachers’ in the Church of Antioch 
at the time of St. Paul’s departure on his First 
Missionary Journey (Ac 131), and σύντροφος of 
Herod the tetrarch, t.e. Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great (Lk 81:19 97 etc.). σύντροφος may 
mean either collactaneus, ‘foster-brother,’ ‘nursed 
along with’ Herod (Walch, Ols., de Wette, Alf., 
Words. ; cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 4), or merely con- 
tubernalis, ‘brought up in the same household,’ 
or ‘on intimate terms with’ him (Eras. Luth. 
Caly. Grot. Baumg. Ew.; ef. 1 Mac 139). Walch, 
recalling that the brothers Antipas and Archelaus 
were brought up together (Jos. Anz. XVII. i. 3), 
argues for the closer (without excluding the more 
general) relationship, on account of the tetrarch } 
alone being here mentioned. 

It is highly probable that this Manaen was 
related to an older Manaen referred to by Josephus 
(Ant. XV. x. 5) as 8 notable Essene who, about 
B.C. 50, met Herod, afterwards the Great, then a 
schoolboy, and saluted him as future king of the 
Jews (Antipater, the father of Herod, was then 
chief minister of the Hasmonzan prince Hyrcanus). 
When the anticipation was afterwards realized 
(8.6, 37), Herod sent for this older Manaen, treated 
him as a friend (δεξιωσάμενος), and thenceforth 
honoured the whole Essene sect. A Talmudic 
authority Ὁ identifies the same Manaen with a 
leading Rabbi who entered the household service 
of the king. When Antipas was born, some years 
later, Herod may very naturally have selected, as 
the child’s foster- brother and youthful companion, a 
grandson § or grandnephew of the senior Manaen, 
who would thus be honoured in the person of the 
boy.|| As σύντροφος (in either sense) the younger 
Manaen would receive a place at the royal table, 
be educated along with Antipas, and probably 
accompany him and Archelaus when the two 
princes were sent to complete their education at 
Rome (Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 3). When Antipas be- 
came tetrarch (he was called ‘king’ only by 


* The arrangement of the conjunctive particles suggests that 
the first three mentioned were prophets, the last two (Manaen 
and Saul) teachers. See Meyer, tn loc.; cf. Xen, Mem. ii, 3. 19. 

1 Antipas is the only Herod whom St. Luke elsewhere (Lk 
31.19) calls ‘Herod the tetrarch,’ although Philip (Lk 31) and, 
up till a.p, 52, Agrippa (Ac 2518) might also have heen so called. 
Agrippa, however, was only about seventeen at the time 
Manaen is designated as a teacher; Antipas would he over 
sixty. 

t Gucted hy J. Lightfoot in Hor, Heb. et Taim. Ὁ. 25, 

§ While stricter Essenes eschewed marriage, a section of them 
allowed it. Seeart. Essznezs, vol. i. p. 768. 

|| Οἵ. Chimham’s reception into the royal household as 8 


' token of honour to his father Barzillai (2 S 1957). 
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courtesy) on his father’s death, Manaen would 
naturally have some position in the ‘royal’ house- 
hold; and, assuming that St. Luke and Manaen 
afterwards became acquainted at Antioch, with 
which both were connected,* it would most prob- 
ably be from Manaen that St. Luke derived his 
knowledge of many facts concerning Antipas, his 
household, and other members of the Herodian 
family (Lie gt 8-90 55 F819 54 Bee Δ 0. 12). 

The time, occasion, and instrumentality of 
Manaen’s becoming a follower of Christ are un- 
known. He may have been drawn to the Master 
simultaneously with Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward (Lk 8%), or with the Herodian 
nobleman (βασιλικός, t.e. courtier) whose son was 
healed by Jesus (Jn 44-53), The ministry of the 
Baptist,+ which notably influenced Herod himself 
(Mk 67°), may have been blessed to one whose 
Essene origin might predispose him towards our 
Lord’s ascetic forerunner. His discipleship need 
not have involved departure from Herod’s court; 
but the separation must have taken place, if not 
earlier, in A.D. 39, when the tetrarch, instigated 
by his ambitious wife, left Palestine for Rome, in 
order to obtain royal dignity, but was condemned 
by Caligula to perpetual exile (Jos. Ant, XVIII. 
vii. 2). About the time of Antipas’ removal, or 
soon after, the Gentile Church of Antioch was 
founded by Jewish Christians who had left Judea 
after Stephen’s martyrdom (Ac 11”). From his 
subsequent position as a prominent Christian 
teacher at Antioch, we may assume as highly 
probable that Manaen was one of these founders. 
At all events, he had a leading share (1) in build- 
ing up a mother Church in the third city of the 
empire, (2) in propagating successfully the pure 
Christian faith and life in a city whose moral cor- 
ruption was proverbial, (3) in establishing the great 
truth, then but dimly discerned even by apostles, 
that the Gentiles were fellow-heirs, on equal terms 
with the Jews, of the divine promise of salvation. 


LITERATURE.—Walch, ‘de Menahemo,’ in Diss. Ac. Ap.; J. 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. ; Plumptre, ‘Manaen’ in Biblical Studies ; 
Cassell’s Bible Educator, ii, 29, $2. H. COWwAN. 


MANAHATH (nym, Μαχαναθ(ε)ί, Manaoth).—1. 
Mentioned only in 1 Ch 8° as the place to which 
certain Benjamite clans were carried captive. 
Targ. adds ‘in the land of the House of Esau,’ and 
Syr. and Arab. VSS borrow a word from the next 
verse and translate ‘to the plain of Naaman.’ 
The town is probably identical with that implied 
in Manahethites (wh. sce), with the Mavoys of the 
Greek text of Jos 15°, where the LXX preserves a 
list of towns which had been lost from our Heb. 
text ; and if the text in Jg is correct, with the 
Menuhah (wh. see) of Jg 20 RVm. The site of 
the city is unknown. Conder (PEF Mem. iii. 
21, 136) suggests Mdlha, 3 miles S.W. of Jeru- 
salem. The text of 1 Ch 8° is probably corrupt. 

2. (Μαν(ν)αχά(θ), Maxardu, Mavaydu, Manahat(h)). 
—Gn 36% (P), 1 Ch 1” ‘son of Shobal, son of Seir, 
the Horite,’ t.e. eponymous ancestor of a clan of 
Edom, or of the earlier population conquered and 
absorbed by Edom. See, further, art. Mana- 
HETHITES. W. H. BENNETT. 


MANAHATHITES.—See MANAHETHITES. 


MANAHETHITES stands in AV for nim (A’Au- 
μανίθ, B Μωναιώ, RV Menuhoth) in 1 Ch 2 ‘(These 
were the sons of Caleb. . , Shobal) And Shobal 
the father of Kiriath-jearim had sons, Haroeh, half 

* Kus. (HE iii. 4) affirms St. Luke’s Antiochene parentage, 
and the numerous references to Antioch in Ac suggest the 
familiarity of the writer with this city. 

+ From Manaen St. Luke may have obtained the information 
sae the Baptist. not given by the other evangelists (Lic 157-80 


| the case of Ahab, 1 Καὶ 21*7-*), 


of the Menuhoth’; and also for ‘ann (A Μανάθ, B 
Μαλαθεί, RV Manahathites) in 1 Ch 2° ‘(These 
were the sons of Caleb... Salma) The sons of 
Salma; Beth-lehem ... and half of the Mana- 
hathites, the Zorites.” The Vulgate translates 
‘rest’ (dimidium requietionum (or -is)) in both 
verses. We should read (with Kittel, SBOT) ‘ann 
‘Manahathites’ in both verses. The genealogy is 
to be interpreted as meaning that the city Mana- 
hath, occupied by portions of two sections of the 
Edomite clan Caleb, came to be reckoned to Judah, 
See art. MANAHATH. W. H. BENNETT. 


MANASSEAS (Mavacojas), 1 Es 99! = MANASSEH, 
Ezr 1089, 


MANASSEH (n¥in).—i. A king of Judah. He 
was the son of Hezekiah and father of Amon. 
His mother’s name was Hephzi-bah (2 K 21}. 
He probably came to the throne B.c. 686. He is 
said to have been twelve years old on his acces- 
sion. The length of his reign is given as fifty-five 
years; but this should, it seems, be reduced to 
forty-five, in which case he died B.c. 641. Of the 
actual history of this long reign we know very 
little, the attention of the author of the Book of 
Kings being fixed on the condition of religion. 
The reign was probably peaceful and prosperous, 
at any rate we have no indication to the contrary 
in our oldest source. But in the matter of religion 
it was quite otherwise. During the reign of 
Hezekiah those who attached themselves to the 
higher teaching of the prophets had formed a 

owerful party which had great influence over the 

ing, who seems to have done something towards 
a religious reformation (2 K 18). But there was 
always a strong party which resented reform, and 
on Hezekiah’s death it improved its opportunity 
by capturing his successor. AJl the superstitious 
cults and practices of the time of Ahaz came back, 
and were established with the royal sanction (2 k 
21°). But they did not come back alone. The 
most important feature of M.’s reign is its religious 
syncretism, the blending of Ἰὼ σ worships with 
the popular religion of Israel. Especially signifi- 
cant is the worship of the host of heaven (v.°5), 
which shows the influence of Assyria and Babylon. 
The Baal and Asherah cults were probably revivals 
of old Can. worship. Mention is also made of 
dealings with familiar spirits and wizards (v.°). It 
is not unlikely that we should connect with this 
the shedding of innocent blood (v."*), with which 
the king is also charged. This points to a 
systematic religious persecution. The time was, 
accordingly, one of religious reaction—not of re- 
action only, however, but of syncretism, of gloomy 
superstition and cruel fanaticism. Out of it sprang, 
according to the teaching of the prophets (2 K 
2376.27 942-4) the destruction of Jerus. and the 
Exile, which even the piety of Josiah and the 
Deuteronomic Reformation were unable to avert. 

In Chronicles it is said that, in consequence of 
his sin, M. was taken by the Assyrians in fetters 
to Babylon (2 Ch 33"). There he humbled himself 
before God, and was restored to his kingdom, 
whereupon he cleansed Jerus. and the temple of 
idols, and strengthened the fortifications of the 
city (v.18), The silence of Kings is very strong 
evidence against the story; for if M. had been 
really taken into captivity, repented, and on his 
return sought to undo the evil he had wrought, 
the writer in Kings would not have left the im- 
pression of unbroken idolatry and sin. (Contrast 
That the Assyrians 
should have taken a prisoner to Babylon is not in 
itself very suspicious. But the mention of it prob- 
ably gives a clue to the origin of the story. The 


' Bab. exile was traced by the prophets to the sin of 
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M., and the Chronicler would feel it a fit thing 
that the author of this calamity should himself 
experience a captivity in Babylon. There was this 
further reason for the story. The long and peace- 
ful reign of so wicked a king called for explana- 
tion. And this was accounted for by the story 
of his penitence and reformation. It is a char- 
acteristic example of the Chronicler’s method of 
rewriting history. See, further, Driver in Hogartli’s 
Author. and Archeol. pp. 114-116, where the 
archeological data bearing on the question are 
fully discussed, and the conclusion is reached that 
while the inscriptions do not decide the question, 
they fail to neutralize the suspicions attaching to 
the Chronicler’s narrative. 

2. Manasseh in Jg 18*° is a correction for Jfoses, 
since it seemed derogatory to the reputation of the 
latter that his grandson should have been the first 
priest at thesanctuary of Dan. The correction was 
made by inserting the letter 1 above the line, thus 
changing the word into Manasseli(ef. Moore, ad Zoc.). 
3. 4. Two contemporaries of Ezra who had married 
foreign wives (Ezr 10° 3), 5, See next article. 

A. 5. PEAKE, 

MANASSEH (19,—according to the etymology 
given in Gn 415!, ‘making to forget,’ from av ‘to 
forget’; LXX usually Μανασσῆ), the elder son of the 
patriarch Joseph by his Egyptian wife, Asenath, 
and also the name of the tribe reputed to be 
descended from him. Of Manasseh as tlie son of 
Joseph, nothing more is stated than what is 
recorded in Gn 48, where Jacob (1) dlesses his two 
grandsons, giving Ephraim, against their father’s 
desire, the first place (vv. **" JE), and (2) adopts 
them, placing each on the same level with his own 
sons(vv.?"7 P). Both these transactions have mani- 
festly a tribal significance; they are traditional 
explanations of the relations existing subsequently 
between the two tribes Manasseh and Ephraim 
themselves, and between these two and the other 
tribes. In Gn 50% it is also stated that the children 
of MactiIr, the son of Manasseh, were ‘ born upon 
Joseph’s knees,’ 7.¢. lie survived their birth, and 
was able to recognize them as his descendants 
(cf. 30°; Odyss. xix. 401 ; Stade, ZA W, 1886, 146f.). 

Manasseh as a tribe is, however, more iniportant 
than Manasseh as an individual. i. History of 
the tribe. All that the oldest tradition of the 
Exodus (JE) says about the tribe is, that after 
Moses had allotted inheritances on the E. of 
Jordan to Reuben and Gad (Nu 32), particular 
families of Manasseh took possession of districts 
in the same neighbourhood,—the children of 
Machir, the (eldest) son of Manasseh, occupying 
Gilead generally, Jair, ‘son’ (z.e. descendant) of 
Manasseh, occupying the district in it called after- 
wards HAVVOTH-JAIR (which see), and Nobah 
occupying Kenath, with its ‘daughters,’ or de- 
pendent villages, vv.%* 41. 42,* The oldest parts of 
the Hex. thus recognize only two trans-Jordanic 
tribes as receiving their territories from Moses: tT 
different Manassite clans conquer territories N. 
of these for themselves. Whether these state- 
ments, exactly as they stand, are historical, is 
doubtful: it is remarkable that in Jg 1058 the 
‘tent-villages of Jair’ are represented as deriving 
their name from Jair, a Gileadite, who was one of 
the Judges: hence it is very probable that the con- 
quest of Jair is ante-dated in Nu 32; and in fact, 


* V.40 must be a later addition: not only is it out of place 
after v.99, but ‘ thei7z tent-villages’ (DANN) in v.41, which can 
refer only to tbe ‘ Amorites’ of v.39, shows that once v.41 must 
have immediately followed v.39, 
is evidently to legitimize the conquest of Machir, by repre- 
senting it as sanctioned by Moses. 

+ V.33, in which, for the first time in the chapter, the ‘ half- 
tmbe of Manasseh’ is mentioned, seems plainly to be a later 
addition, made for the purpose of harmonizing the passage 
with the representation of Dt and P. 


The intention of the addition | 
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if ν. 9 (see note * above) be disregarded, we have in 
vv.3% 41. 42 (Dillm.) ‘a good historical account of 
the gradual advance of Manassites into the terri- 
tory E. of Jordan, though not under, but after 
Moses.’ By the Deut. writers, a large part of the 
territory E. of Jordan, viz. ‘the rest of Gilead 
(1.6. the half of Gilead N. of the Jabbok*), and all 
Bashan, even all the region of ARGOB’ (Dt 3* +), is 
said to have been given specifically by Moses to 
‘the half-tribe of Manasseh’ (cf. Dt 29°, Jos 128 
135. [LXX, Dillm.] * 187 297 :+ for Bashan, also, 
as belonging to Manasseh, Dt 4%, Jos 208 216: 77), 
The same half of the tribe is in Jos 113 413 (D?) also 
represented as crossing over Jordan, together with 
Reuben and Gad, to assist the other tribes in the 
conquest of Canaan:§ Jos 22'® describes the 
blessing with which Joshua sent them away to 
their homes, wlien they had discharged this task, 
According to Jos 22° *+ (probably from a special 
source, allied to P), the half-tribe took part with 
Reuben and Gad in building the altar by Jordan, 
which so nearly led to a rupture between the E. 
and W. parts of Israel. 

All these statements relate to the part of the 
tribe settled E. of the Jordan. There was, how- 
ever, another part settled W. of the Jordan; and 
J’s description of the territory belonging to this, 
and of the manner in which it enlarged the lot 
originally assigned to it, is preserved (imperfectly) 
in Jos 71>: 3. 8. %ag. 10b-18 (taken in connexion with 
161-3. 9-10), Τὴ J’s account of the conquest, the two 
divisions of the tribe, Ephraim and Manasseh, are 
treated as one (16! 1717 185, Jg 1533. 33-%, where note 
the expression ‘House of Josepli’); they receive 
accordingly a single ‘lot’ (161; cf. 17), the 
borders of which are defined in 1601; the N. 
berder—which would be the N. border of Man- 
asseh—is now missing. Jos 17!>? describes how 
the Manassite clans were distributed : Machir had 
Gilead and Bashan; the other clans (Abi'ezer, 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem, Hepher, and Shemida) 
were settled (it is implied) in W. Palestine. Vv.* 
923, 10b-13 || are fragments of J’s account of the citics 


οἱ W. Manasseh: all, however, that these frag- 


ments state is that Tappuah, on its 8S. border, 
belonged to Ephraim, and that on the N. the 
towns of Beth-shean, Ibleam, Dor, En - dor,{ 
Taanach, and Megiddo, though actually in the 
territories of Issachar and Asher, belonged in fact 
to Manasseh, but. that the Canaanites maintained 
their ground in them (vv.2-, with verbal dil- 
ferences, =Jg 1°75), The historical significance of 
this statement is that on the N. Manasseli was 
confined to the mountains and ‘cut off from the 
fertile plain of Esdraelon and the tribes which 
struggled for a foothold beyond it in Galilee by a 
chain of fortified cities guarding the passes,’ —DBeth- 
shean being in the Jordan Valley on the east, 
Ibleam, Taanach, and Megiddo in the centre, where 
the central highlands slope down into the plain, 
and Dor on the seacoast, about 15 miles S. of 
Carmel. There follows(vv.'4~8) the curious narrative 
describing how the children of Joseph (1.6. Ephraim 
and Manasseh together), finding the hill-country 
insuflicient for them, and being unable to make 
their way into the plain on the N. on account of 
the Canaanites, with their ‘chariots of iron,’ com: 


* Cf. Jos 122-15 1331: the otber, southern ‘half,’ belonged to 
Gad (Di 312), 

; Vv.14. 15 are repetitions (in substance) of Nu 3241. 40, and 
are, indeed, most probably a later insertion in the original text 
of Dt (see Dillm.). 

{ So also in P, Jos 1829 143, 

8 In Nu 32 the command to do this is laid upon Reuben and 
Gad; but nothing is said about its being laid upon the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. 

| On vv.5- 6 see Dillmann. 

@ The clause relating to En-dor is, however, omitted in LXX 
and in Jg 127: and its originality is questioned by Dillm., 


' Budde, Ri. ὦ, S. p. 18; Moore, Judges, p. 46. 
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plain to Joshua; and are advised by him in reply, 
if they are the great people that they claim to be, 
to go up into the mountains and cut down the 
forest there—i.¢., apparently, augment their avail. 
able territory by clearing the large thickly wooded 
areas which it still contained (Stade, Gesch. 1. 163 ; 
Dillm.)—and (v.!*) apply themselves more vigor- 
ously to expel the Canaanites. Fragmentary, 
and in parts obscure, as these notices of JE are, 
they nevertheless show clearly how imperfectly, 
for long after the Israelites first entered into 
Canaan, the W. half of Manasseh—in this re- 
spect, indeed, not differing from many of the 
other tribes (Jg 1)—obtained possession of its 
territory. 

The passage is undouhtedly obscure; and Budde (2A W, 1887, 
Ρ. 123 ff. = Ro. wu. 8, 1890, pp. 33 ff.,87), questioning this explanation 
of the ‘forest,’ and developing further the opinion already ex- 
pressed by previous scholars (6.0. Ewald, Mist, ii. 281, 2997., 
307, 321, 322;* Wellh., Hust. 445; Stade, Gesch. i, 149), that the 
E. half of Manasseh was really, at least in part (Ewald), a colony 
thrown out hy the W. branch of the trihe, after its settlement 
in Canaan, conjectured that Jos 171*18 referred originally to 
this undertaking, and that v.18 read originally ‘hut the hill- 
country of Gilead shall be thine,’ urging in support of this 
view that the children of Joseph could not have complained 
that they had only ‘ one lot,’ if hesides tbeir W. territory they 
had already received from Moses a territory E. of Jordan; and 
afterwards (2.4 W, 1888, p. 148, Ri. τὸ. S. pp. 38f., 60, 87) adopted 
the suggestion of Valeton that Nu 3289. 41. 42 once followed Jos 
1714-18, and descrihed how the permission then given hy Joshua 
was acted upon. The conjecture is an attractive one, hut too 
bold, esp. in the transposition assumed for Nu 3239. 41.42, to 
be accepted with any confidence: had this, moreover, been 
the original sense of the passage, some allusion to crossing 
the Jordan (‘ get thee over’ rather than ‘get thee wp’ in v.45, 
for instance) might have heen expected (cf. also HGAL p. 
577 n.). Nevertheless, whether Budde’s view of these pas- 
sagea be accepted or not, Jg 514 (see the last paragraph of this 
art.) undouhtedly lends prohability to the opinion that the 
Manassites on the E. of Jordan were really immigrants from 
the West. 


Of the later history of the tribe little specific is 
known. It played no prominent or distinctive 
part in the history of the nation. From the wild 
and exposed character of the district which the E. 
half of the tribe occupied, it may be inferred that 
its members were a brave and hardy race, able to 
maintain their own in the face of opposition (cf. 
Jos 171, Machir a ‘man of war,’ and 1Ch 5!*?, 
the narrative of a successful enterprise in which 
the E. Manassites took eommon part with Reuben 
and Gad against the Hagrites and other neigh- 
bouring tribes). Gideon in W. Manasseh (Jg 6%, 
ef. v.5), and (probably) Jephthah in E. Manasseh 
(Jg 111, οἵ, v.™), were brave and distinguished 
members of the tribe. The strong Israelitish feel- 
ing which characterized ‘Gilead’ (including E. 
Manasseh), and the keen sense of common interests 
which bound it closely together with its brethren 
W. of Jordan, are well brought out by G. A. Smith 
(HGHL 578 ff.). ‘The story of Jephthah throbs 
with the sense of common interest between Gilead 
and Ephraim.’ Jabesh-gilead, romantically con- 
nected with the history of Saul (18 11. 31), was 
in all probability in E. Manasseh (about 20 m. 8. 
of the Sea of Galilee). The tribe is specified by 
name in the Blessing of Moses, though characterized 
as less numerous than Ephraim (Dt 33”, the ‘ten 
thousands of Ephraim,’ and the ‘ thousands of Man- 
asseh’). Different districts of Manasseh (both E. and 
W.) are mentioned in 1 K 448 as supplying provision 
for Solomon’s court during three months of the 
year. One city of refuge, Golan, was in Εἰ, Manasseh 
(Dt 43 al.). The tribe suffered severely during 
the Syrian wars (Am 15, 2 KX 10°; οἵ, 812 137). It 
is implied in 2 K 15”, and stated expressly in 1 Ch 
56, that the Εἰ, Manassites were included among 
the trans-J ordanic Israelites transported by Tiglath- 
pileser to different places in the Assyrian empire. 
Lhe statements in P respecting the numbers of the 


* Jg 124 is, bowever, an uncertain passage to rely upon in 
support of this opinion ; see Moore, ad Loe. 
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tribe at the time of the Exodus (32,200 at the first 
census Nu 155, and 52,700 at the second census Nu 
2674), and (Nu 2”) its position in the camp (W. of 
the tabernacle, between Ephraim and Benjamin), 
and on the march (behind the tabernacle), have no 
historical value; the numbers of the Manassite 
warriors who, according to 1 Ch 12%!-%, attended 
at the time of David’s coronation at Hebron, are 
equally unhistorical. For other scattered notices 
of the tribe, see Is 971, Ps 607=1088, 1 Ch 98 (in 
the post-exilic community) 2052 27721, 2 Ch 159 
201- 10. 11. 18.211, 

li. The borders of the territory occupied by either 
the W. or the E. half of Manasseh cannot be fixed 
with precision. Of the W. half, the N. boundary 
seems to have been approximately the imperfectly 
defined line, where the hills slope down into the 
plain of Esdraelon, touching Asher and Issachar 
(Jos 17%) ; on the W. the border was the sea; on 
the 8. it began (on the W.) with the WAdy Kanah, 
perhaps (but see KANAH) a widy running up from 
the W. in the direction of Shechem, at about 32° 
8'-10’ N., then, crossing this wady to the §&., it 
passed along by Tappuah (unknown) and Mich- 
methath ‘in front of (2.e. Εἰ, of) Shechem’ to Asher, 
according to the Onom. (222. 93), a village 15 
miles N.E. of Shechem, on the road to Beth-shean, 
thence (to judge from 105. ἢ it turned back sharply 
to the 8. and passed down by Taanach-shiloh (7 
miles S.E. of Shechem) and Naarah (in the Jordan 
Valley, 5 miles N. of Jericho), as far as Jericho 
itself ; the E. border was the Jordan. The E. half 
of the tribe possessed, starting from the border city 
Mahanaim (76, vv. 30 site uncertain; but near 
the Jordan, and probably not far N. of the Jabbok 
Gn 892, ef. vv." *2), * half-Gilead’ (Jos 13"), z.¢. the 
half N. of the Jabbok (see above) and all BASHAN 
—the whole comprising the well-wooded and (espe- 
cially in its N. part) remarkably fertile tract of 
country stretching out northwards nearly to 
Hermon (the kingdom of Og, Jos 12-5; ef. 1 Ch 
5). 

ili. The clans and subdivisions of Manasseh.— 
In the enumeration of these there is much diversity ; 
the different schemes will be apprehended most 
clearly if presented in tabular form. 

1. InJ, then, we have the following genealogy 
(Jos 171>-2)— 


Manasseh 


| | | | | 
Machir ἜΝ Helck Asriel Shechem* Hepher Shemida 


Gilead 
(with the art., 
the country). 


2. But in P the genealogy is as follows (Nu 
2628-34) 
Manasseh 


| 
Machir 


(hence the Machirites) 


Gilead 
(hence the aii 


| ᾿ς | | 
‘Tezer® Helelk Asriel Shechem* Shemida’ Hepher 


(the (the (the (the (the (the 
‘Tezer- Helek- Asriel- Shechem- Shemida'- Ilepher- 
ites) ites) ites) ites) ites) a 
Zelophehad 
| 


| | | ἢ 
Mahlah Noah Hoglah Milcah Tirzahb 


AYN: in Jos 172, Jg 634 82, called Abi'ezer (11°18); so Jg 
611. 24 882 the Abi ezrite. 7 

b The same five daughters of Zelophehad are also mentioned, 
with the same pedigree, in Nu 271 (ef. 561. 11), Jog 175 (all P). 


* Pointed 02¥, not (like the name of the place) D3. 
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3. We have also (1 Ch 7!4-%)— 


Manassch= Aramitess concubine 


| 
Ma‘ acah = Machir * 


| 
: ee 
| Gilead 


| | | 
Ishhod Abiezer Mahlah 


| 
Peresh Sheresh 


| | 
Ulam Rekem 
Bedan 


Zelophehad is also mentioned as the ‘ second’ son 
of some one, whose name does not appear, and 
it is said that he had daughters: the sons 
of Shemida’ are also enumerated, viz. Abian, 
Shechem, Likhi, and Aniam; but the text is evi- 
dently either corrupt or defective ; and what place 
Zelophehad and Shemida’ held in the genealogy is 
not clear, though Berth. and Kuenen think that 
= is meant te be the second son of Man- 
asseh. 
4. There is, lastly (1 Ch 951-3). - 


Manasseh J ἫΝ 
Lol wl, t..) 
Machir Er Onan Shelah Perez Zerah 
| 


eee | πἰ Ὁ 


᾿ | | | 
Gilead a daughter =Hezron Haimul 


Segub 
Jair 


(§ who had 23 cities in 
the land of Gilead’), 


It is impossible to harmonize these conflicting 
schemes: it is manifest that they are different 
attempts to correlate and account for the principal 
clans of Manasseh, or for the names of districts 
colonized by it.t Gilead is ‘son’ of Machir, simply 
because the country was occupied by Machirite 
clans. Aliezer is mentioned in Jg 61-24-34 953. 82 
as the family, or clan, to which Gideon belonged : 
the other names, Helek, Asriel, etc., do not occur ex- 
cept in the passages cited. The only point on which 
the schemes all agree is in representing Machir as 
‘son’ of Manasseh, and as ‘father’ of Gilead. In 
other respects the conspicuous difference is that, 
according to J, Machir is the eldest son of Man- 
asseh, and the other clans, Abiezer etc., are co- 
ordinated with him as his brethren; whereas in P 
Machir is Manasseh’s only son, and the six clans, 
Abrezer, etc., are represented as being his descend- 
ants, and in fact descended from him through his 
son ‘Gilead.’ Thus, as regards Machir, three 
stages seem to be discernible in the manner in 
which he was viewed. (1) In Jg 5“he represents 
the West half of Manasseh. (2) In J (Jos 1713, 
Nu 32%) he is the ancestor of the principal part of 
the Hast half of Manasseh, his brother clans being 
located, it is implied, on the W. of Jordan. (3) 
In P (Nu 2674) he is the ancestor, through his 
son ‘Gilead,’ of al? the Manassites, Eastern and 
Western alike. 

Accordingly, Jos 13%1b (‘ even for,’ etc.), restricting what is said 
in v.4 of aii the Machirites to half of them, is (Kuen., Dillm.) a 
correction of v.#la, made for the purpose of harmonizing it with 
the representation of P (according to which, as Machir was 


Manasseh’s only son, the E. half of the tribe could form only a 
part of his descendants). 


* Asriel in v.14 seems to be a corrupt anticipation of the 
following words, 777° ἼΣΝ (Berth., Kittel, Oettli, al.). 

+ Zelophehad and his daughters, who play such an important 
part in the law of Hebrew inheritance, are, no doubt, historical 
personages; but among their ancestors there appears, in P, the 
name of a country (cf. Jg 111), 


following article. 


It is hardly possible to interpret with confidence 
the historical significance of these variations; but 
it is possible that the variation between Jg 5™ and 
1 may point to the fact that between the age of 
Deborah and that of J Gilead had been conquered 
by immigrants from the tribe of Manasseh settled 
on the W. of Jordan ;* and that the representation 
of P may imply that (vol. ii. p. 129°), ‘holding 
Gilead to have been first conquered, as represented 
in the Hex., he regarded the W. Manassites as 
offshoots of the Τὸ, Manassites.’ In 3 the state- 
ment that Manasseh’s concubine was an Aramitess 
may be an indication that there was an admixture 
of Aramzan blood in the tribe, especially in its 
Eastern half; Maacah, Machir’s ‘ wife’ (1 Ch 7"), 
also suggests some connexion with the Aram. 
tribe of Maacah, in the same neighbourhood 
(Dt 34, Jos 1388, 28 10° al.). In 4 the connexion 
with a clan of Judah, assumed for Jair, is remark- 
able. 

LITERATURE.—See, in addition to the authorities quoted (esp. 
Dillm. on Nu 3239-42, and Jos 16-17), Kuenen’s essay on the 
tribe of Manasseh, in Zl, 1877, p. 478 ff. ; and cf. art. GENE- 
ALOGY in vol. ii. p. 1294. S. R. DRIVER. 


MANASSES (Mavacoy B, -ἣς A).—i. 1 Es 9388: 
MANASSEII, No. 4 2. Judith’s husband, Jth 8%, 
3. An unknown person mentioned in the dying 
words of Tebit as one who ‘ gave alms and escaped 
the snare of death’ set for him by Aman (To 14%, 
AV and RV, following LXX B Mavaocfs). The 
text of SN, ἐν τῷ ποιῆσαί με (sic) ἐλεημοσύνην ἐξῆλθεν, 
«.T.A., Where the subject understood is Achia- 
charus, maintains the parallelism with the preced- 
ing clause, from which it repeats also the name 
Ναδάβ instead of ᾿Αμάν of A, or ᾿Αδάμ of B (ef. 1118, 
where B reads Νασβᾶς, ἐξ Ναβάδ, as the name of the 
ungrateful nephew of Achiacharus). Cosquin in 
Rev. Biblique, Jan. 1899, p. 521., argues strenu- 
ously in favour of the reading of δὲ in To 1410, 
holding that Μανασσῆς is due simply to a scribal 
error. See, further, NASBAS, ToOBIT. 4,=MAN- 
ASSEH king of Judah in title of apocr. book. See 
J. A. SELBIE, 


MANASSES (PRAYER OF).—In place of the 
remote threats against Manasseh in 2 K 211-1! we 
have in 2 Ch 33" an account of his just punish- 
ment for his sins by captivity, his repentance and 
restoration; and in vv.!® 1% the statement that 
other details of his life and his prayer were re- 
corded in the Acts of the Kings of Israel, and in the 
History of Hozai (or the Seers). Does the Greek 
Prayer οἱ Manasses of our Apocrypha go back to 
this Prayer in the lost sources (or source) of Ch as 
its Hebrew original; or is it a free Greek com- 
position suggested by Ch? Budde, after Ewald, 
argues for the former view (24 W, 1892, p. 39 f.), 
and Ball (in Speaker’s Com.) thinks it probable. 
Fritzsche (χορ. Handb. zu d. Apok. i. 157) favoured 
the latter view, on the ground that the Greek is 
not a translation (so Schiirer). 

The Prayer stands among the Canticles appended 
to the Psalter in some MSS of LXX. Swete (i. 
802 ff., cf. ii. pp. ix, xi) prints A with variants of 
T (Psalterium Turicense). It is never found in 
LXX of 2 Ch, and is often missing in Greek Psalters 
which include the Canticles. It is found in the 
Apost. Const. ii. 22. Nestle (Septuaginta Studien, 
iii. 1899) argues that the text of our MSS A and T 
comes from the Apost. Const. or from its original, 
the Didasealia, and that the Prayer is not, as 
hitherto supposed, cited in these works from a MS 
of LXX. It appearsin the Const. in connexion with 
the entire story of Manasseh as ‘written in 4 Καὶ 


* So Ewald, Wellh., Stade, and Budde, as cited above; M oore, 
Judges, pp. 150f., 274f.; Kittel, Gesch. ii. 69 (Eng. tr. 11. 76 f.) 
see also art. HAVVOTII-JAIR. 
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and 2 Ch.’* We read that Manasseh was bound 
with iron in prison, that bread made of bran and 
water mixed with vinegar were given him in 
scant measure, and that in such straits he humbled 
himself before God and prayed. After the Prayer 
the narrative proceeds: ‘And the Lord heard his 
voice and had compassion upon him. And there 
came a flame of fire about him, and all the irons 
which were about him were melted: and the Lord 
healed Manasseh from his affliction,’ etc. Julius 
Africanus knew that ‘while M. was saying a 
hymn his bonds burst asunder, iron though they 
were, and he escaped’ (John Damase. Parall. 11. 
15). He may therefore have read the Prayer in 
this setting.t If it was written in this connexion, 
its author showed more liturgical sense than his- 
torical imagination; for the allusions to Man- 
asseh’s situation are hardly more explicit than 
might be found, for example, in Ps 1071, 

Jewish traditions show no knowledge of our 
Prayer, though they add details to the story of 
Ch. Manasseh was put into an iron mule, be- 
neath which a fire was kindled. He prayed to the 
idols which he had served, and at last to the God 
of his fathers, ‘ Lord of the universe, wilt thou 
allow the man who has served idolatry and put an 
idol in the court of the temple to repent?’ God 
answered, ‘If 1 do not receive his repentance 
that will shut the door to all penitents’ (Jerus. 
Sanhed. x.2. See also Jlidr. rab. Dt 2 and Midr. 
rab, Ru 24; οἵ, Midr. rab. Lv 80), The story of 
Manasseh’s conversion was rather a problem than 
a comfort to the Rabbis, and the Mishna (Sanhed. 
x. 2) decides that he was restored only to his king- 
dom, not to his part in the world to come (but cf. 
Gemara). Soin Apoe. Bar 64, where the tradition 
is already known that ‘he was cast into the brazen 
horse, and the horse was heated’; though ‘his 
prayer was heard,’ yet the fire from which God 
then delivered him was only a sign of the fire with 
rm the same God would afterwards torment 

im. 

Does our Prayer itself contain any evidence 
which indicates a Hebrew or a Greek original, 
an early or a late date? 

The petitioner calls on the Lord almighty, 
heavenly (cf. ὃ Mac 638), ‘the God of our fathers, 
Abrahain, Isaac, and Jacob, and of their righteous 
seed,’ who created heaven and earth and bound 
and sealed the ocean (cf. Job 38%" ete.), whose 
glory all things fear, and whose anger is toward 
sinners (vv.1-5); who is yet a God of compassion 
and repents of evils (=J1 2, Jon 4%). [In his 
goodness he has appointed to sinners repentance 
unto salvation (Swete (AZ) omits)]. But ‘the 
God of the righteous has not appointed repent- 
ance to the nmghteous, to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who have not sinned,’ but ‘to me the 
sinner’ (vv.%8), Heconfesses his sins, for which he 
is bowed down by many an iron band (cf. Ps 107?%), 
especially his setting up abominations and multi- 
plying offences. With famble confession he prays 
for forgiveness and salvation from death, since 
God is ‘ the God of the penitent,’ and can show all 
His goodness only toward the unworthy (vv.*»). 

This is a fine penitential prayer, deserving its 
ancient place in the Christian Psalter, casting a 
favourable light on the age and community that 
produced it. That it is Jewish there can be no 
doubt [but see Swete in Hupository Times, xi. (1899) 
p. 88f.]. But the Greek nowhere requires a Hebrew 
original, though it cannot be said to exclude its 
possibility. The behef that through repentance 

* The passage is made up about as follows: 2 K 2021-2116, 
2 Ch 3811, addition, 3312. 18a, Pr. Man, add., 3319), add., 3315- 16. 
20.022, There follows a Midrashic form of the story of Amon’s 
reign. 


4 ay later references in Fabricius, Biblioth. groee., ed. Harles, 


8; sinner can gain forgiveness is contained as 
clearly in the story of Manasseh in Chron. as in 
the Prayer, and does not point to a time ‘ not long 
before the Christian era’ (Westcott in Smith’s 
DB). It has, indeed, deep roots in the OT. 
There the hope for forgiveness and grace some- 
times rests on the forgiving nature of God as 
Ex 845: 7 proclaims it,* sometimes more directly on 
the merit of the fathers, or God’s promises to 
them.}+ The efficacy for sinners of the merit of 
the righteous was early disputed (Gn 18%, Jer 154, 
Ezk 1414. 30). but the tendency of rabbinical Judaism 
was to put chief stress upon it (ef. Mt 3°; Weber, 
Die Lehren d. Talinud, § 63; Ass. 1708. 3° 42-5 11"), 
while Hellenistic Judaism was less national and 
more ethical in character. 

This suggests a test by which our Prayer may 
be judged. Itisa mistake to find in it an appeal 
to the merit of the patriarchs. They are simply 
the righteous, toward whom and toward their 
righteous seed, God is only just. The sinner 
cannot appeal to them, but only to that quality 
of the Divine nature, compassion, which has no 
application to the righteous. It is only as a 
repentant sinner, not as a Jew, that the petitioner 
appeals to God. The only distinction recognized 
is that between the righteous and sinners, but 
God is believed to be ‘ the God of the penitent’ as 
well as ‘the God of the righteous.’ It was 
Hellenistic Judaism that regarded the patriarchs 
chiefly as examples of righteousness (4 Mac 2?- 17-19 
90}, 1629-22, Philo, de Abra. etc.; see also contrast 
between Sir 44-49 and Wis 10-19). The Book of 
Wisdom bases forgiveness only on the nature of 
God (117-122 1 11-15-18) > anda book in which rab- 
binical and Hellenistic elements are united ex- 
presses just the thought of our Prayer, ‘ because 
of us sinners thou art called merciful,’ ete. (2 Es 
820-889. These considerations favour the view that 
our book is not a translation of the old Hebrew 
prayer in the source of Chron., but a Hellenistic 
composition. ‘The date cannot be determined, but 
the eschatology of the expressions, ‘Do not con- 
demn me in the lowest parts of the earth’; “1 will 
praise thee always in the days of my life,’ seems 
early rather than late. 

The Prayer was not revised by Jerome, and is 
not in the Vulgate canon. According to Nestle, it 
may be said to owe its rank as a semi-biblical book 
to Luther, since before him it appears in no list of 
canonical or apocryphal books. It is not found in 
many editions of the LXX. Details in regard to 
texts and editions are given by Nestle. Cf. APoc- 
RYPHA. 


LiTHRATURE. —Teat.—Fritzsche, Lib. Apocr. VT, and Swete, 
OT in Greek. See also Nestle, Septuaginta Studien, iii. 1899. 

Commentaries.—Fritzsche (1851), C. J. Ball (Speaker's Com. 
1888). See also V. Ryssel’s translation of the Prayer (with 
critical and exegetical notes) in Kautzsch’s Apocryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen ἃ. AT, 1899. . C. PORTER. 


MANDRAKE (oxwi déd@im, μῆλα μανδραγορῶν, 
pavdparyopal, mandragore).—The Heb. word (in Gn 
0148... Ca 713) means ‘love-plants.’ The ancient VSS 
agree in translating the word ‘mandrake.’ Numbers 
of other plants have been suggested, as bramble- 
berries, Zizyphus Lotus, L., the sidr of the Arabs, 
the banana, the hly, the citron, and the fig. But 
none of these renderings is supported by satis- 
factory evidence. The mandrake, Mandragora 
oficinarum, 1... isa plant of the order Solanaceae, 
called by the Arabs luffah, or beid el-jinn (1.6. 
‘genie’s eggs’), The parsley-shaped root is often 

* e.g. Hos 515-63, Jer 187-10, Mzk 18, 3319-20, Ig 556.7, J] 21214, 
oon 35-10, Pa 32. 51. 86 (δ. 16) 103(8) 180, 1458, Sir 211 1724-29 1gi1-44 
ar After Ex 315, e.g, Ex 3211-14, Dt 9% %, 1 K 816-53 1955, 2 Ch 
207-8, Ps 105, Neh 9, Lk 164. δῦ, 72f ‘The two appeals are united 


l in Mic 718-20, Dn 93-19, 
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branched. The natives mould thisroot into a rude 
resemblance to the human figure, by pinching a 
constriction ἃ little below the top, so as to make a 
kind of head and neck, and twisting off the upper 
branches except two, which they leave as arms, 
and the lower, except two, which they leave as 
legs. This root gives off at the surface of the 
ground a rosette of ovate-oblong to ovate, wrinkled, 
crisp, sinuate-dentate to entire leaves, 6 to 16 in. 
long, somewhat resembling those of the tobacco- 
plant. There spring from the neck a number of 
one-flowered nodding peduncles, bearing whitish- 
green flowers, nearly 2 in. broad, which produce 
globular, succulent, orange to red berries, resem- 
bling smal] tomatoes, which ripen in late spring. 
The ancients used the mandrake as a love philtre 
(Gn 304-16), They believed that he who in- 
cautiously touched a root of it would certainly 
die. Josephus (BJ Vil. vi. 3) gives the following 
directions for pulling it up. ‘A furrow must be 
dug around the root until its lower part isexposed, 
then a dog is tied to it, after which the person 
tying the dog must get away. The dog then 
endeavours to follow him, and so easily pulls up 
the root, but dies suddenly instead of his master. 
After this the root can be handled without fear.’ 
The ancients also believed that this root gave a 
demoniacal shriek as it was pulled up. The 
‘smell’ of the mandrakes (Ca 7) is the heavy 
narcotic odour of the Solanaceous plants. The 
allusion to it in this connexion doubtless refers to 
its specific virtues. G. E. Post. 


MANEH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


MANES (ΛΔΙάνης, AV Eanes, due to a misprint 
"Hays for Mdyys in the Aldine ed.), 1 Es 97.—One 
of those who agreed to put away their ‘ strange’ 
wives. ItVm identifies the name with Harim in 
Ezr 1071; more probably, perhaps, it takes the place 
of the two names Maaseiah, Elijah. 


MANGER.—The NT tr. of φάτνη in three places 
out of the four where the word occurs (Lk 2% 1% 16), 
and in RVm of the fourth (Lk 13, where ‘ stall’ is 
in the text). The chief OT Eng. equivalent is ‘ crib,’ 
Heb. "ebt%s (fattening - place), LXX always φάτνη 
(Job 399, Pr 144, Is 1°); while φάτνη is also the 
LXX rendering (once in each case) of ’urwah 
(‘ collecting-place’ or ‘collected herd’), AV and 
RV ‘stall,’ 2 Ch 32%; of repheth (not occurring 
except at Hab 317, but probably=Arabic raffat, 
‘herd’ or ‘stall’), AVY and RV ‘stall’; and, 
aan σι of bélil (‘food’), AV and KRY ‘ fodder,’ 

ob 6°, if the Heb. be not represented rather by 
the otherwise superfluous βρώματα. It seems clear 
(from such a parallelism as in 2 Ch 32 ‘stalls for 
all manner of beasts and folds (lit. trcasure-houses) 
for flocks,’ and likewise from such companionship 
as in Pr 144 ‘where no oxen are, the crié is clean’), 
that, like the Latin presepe and our erib, φάτνη 
in the LXX signified not only, as in classical 
Greek, a manger, but also, metonymically, the 
stall containing the manger; an extension due 
immediately, perhaps, to some of its Heb. originals. 

This ambiguity in the meaning of φάτνη would 
be of small moment but that it affects the story of 
the Nativity. Did the mother of our Lord lay her 
babe in a manger or in a stad/? And is the very 
early tradition that the birth took place in a cave 
inconsistent with the NT narrative? These ques- 
tions cannot be decisively answered either (as has 
been shown) from the word itself, or from the con- 
text, or from our knowledge of the customs of the 
time. There is an ambiguity about κατάλυμα, ‘the 
inn’ (AV and RY), as well as about φάτνη. This 
was not an inn in the modern sense of the term, 
nor apparently even such an approximation to it 


MANGER 


as the more regularly organized πανδοχεῖον of Lk 
1054. with its πανδοχεύς, host or managing attendant, 
who provided necessaries and was paid for them. 
All that we can be sure of as to κατάλυμα is that it 
was a resting-place where animals were relieved of 
their packs (καταλύω, “1 let down’), and where 
travellers ungirded their garments. But Lk 22", 
Mk 14" (cf. Swete), bring the word before us in 
another sense—that of a guest-room (‘ My κατάλυμα; 
said Jesus, according to Mk), one of the rooms com- 
monly and hospitably lent, perhaps, for the occa- 
sion, to parties of strangers visiting Jerusalem for 
the passover. For this the ‘master of the house’ 
seems to have substituted, in the case of Jesus and 
His disciples, the more private and fully furnished 
ἀνάγαιον, woper chamber (Lk 22'*), When, there- 
fore, it is said (Lk 27), ‘[She] laid [the babe] in a 
φάτνη, because there was no room for them in 
the κατάλυμα,᾽ Our ignorance of the exact mean- 
ing of κατάλυμα deprives us of its guidance to the 
exact meaning of the alternative φάτνη ; while the 
absence (according to the best documents) of the 
article with φάτνη leaves us at liberty to believe 
that the φάτνη was not connected with the xard- 
λυμα. At first sight the antithesis seems to 
require that the φάτνη should be a kind of room 
corresponding to the superior κατάλυμα, though of 
course the sentence may be elliptical and the 
inanger may be picked out as the special feature 
in the corresponding room not itself mentioned. 
But, if the κατάλυμα was anything like the 
modern khan, it was a rest-house like those exist- 
ing in the East, outside towns, as unfurnished 
places of gratuitous lodgment during the night 
for strangers, and containing (as to the ruder sort) 
two contiguous portions not very distinctly divided 
—the one for the travellers, and the other for then 
animals; and (as to the better sort) a central 
(usually roofless) court, with cells for travellers 
opening out upon it, and, beyond these, just 
within the outside wall, stalled places for the 
beasts of burden. If this be so, then Joseph and 
Mary, finding the travellers’ portion full, probably 


-abode in one of these stalled places, and the babe 


was laid either in the stall or in the manger be- 
longing to the stall. Or, as Tristram suggests 
(Land of Israel, p. 73), they took refuge in some 
poor cottage close by, similar to one wherein he 
himself had seen a community of shelter for man 
and beast, the dwelling portion (to which, for one 
reason or another, Joseph and Mary were not 
invited) being an upper platform ascended by a few 
steps; and the lower portion being half granary 
half stable, and containing a long earthen trough 
which served for a manger. Tristram’s sugges- 
tion has this additional element of probability, 
that, if the rest-house was full, the stalled placcs 
attached to it were likely to be full also. 

The tradition that Jesus was born in a cave 
near Bethlehem is at least as early as the first 
decade of the 2nd cent., and is found in Justin 
(Irypho, 78), in the Arabic Gospel of the Infaney 
(c. 2, p. 181, Tiseh.), in Origen (ce. Cels. 1. 51),— 
who says that the cave and the manger were 
shown in his day,—in Epiphanius (Her. li. 9) and 
in Eusebius (Vita Constant. iii. 48, Dem. Lv. vil. 2). 
The cave as the place of birth is mentioned also in 
the Protevangel of James (c. 18), but in ὁ. 22 the 
swaddling and the ‘crib for oxen’ are referred to 
the time of the massacre of the Innocents, and the 
crib (the Babe’s hiding-placc) is not connected in 
any way with the cave, while neither here nor in 
the Gospel of the Infancy is the cave connected 
with an ‘inn.’ Eus. and Epiphan. (see Nestle, 
Vite Prophetarum, p. 8) both affirm that the cave 
story appears in Luke, while Anastasius of Sinai 
(Vie dux, ας. 1, p. 6) assigns it to ‘unwritten 
tradition. Resch (Zexte, x. 3) sees in the una 
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nimity of the cave tradition a sign that it belongs 
to the original source of the Infancy history, and 
from the varieties of phraseology in the Greek 
narratives he conjectures that this source was 
Hebrew. It has been suspected (with what proba- 
bility it is impossible to say) that the cave story 
grew out of the prophecy, Is 3916 (‘He shall dwell 
in a lofty cave,’ LXX), just as the prophecy in 
regard to Shiloh, Gn 49", led to the later addition 
in Lk 1939 (‘a colt tied to a vine’). See Justin, 
Apol. i. 32. Thomson, Land and the Book (vol. on 
Central Palestine and Phanicia, p. 35) says that 
many inns or khans have caverns below them, 
where cattle are sheltered, and where, built along 
the walls, are stone mangers which, ‘cleaned out 
and whitewashed as they often are in summer 
when not required for the animals, would make 
suitable cribs in which to lay little babies.’ He 
does not, however, say that he ever saw any little 
babies in them except his own. Over such a 
grotto, near Bethlehem, called the Grotto of the 
Nativity, now stands the Church of St. Mary ; and 
the grotto contains a manger ; but (adds Thomson) 
‘the real manger was transported to Rome.’ 


LITERATURE.—Petri Horrei, Miscell. critic. libri duo, ii. pp. 
241-410 (utrum de spelunca an de stabulo), Leovardia, 17338; 
Schleusner, Lexie. Vet. Test. φώτνη 3 Plummer on Lk 27 (Inter- 
nat, Convm.); Meyer-Weiss, ibid.; Farrar’s ZIafe of Christ, p. 
12 (illust. ed.) ; Keim, Jesus of Nazara (Eng. tr.), 11. 80; Eders- 
heim, Life and Times of Jesus, i. 185, 11. 483; Yeate und 
Untersuchungen (Gebhardt and Harnack), x. 5, pp. 124 ff.; and 
Thomson's Land and the Book, and Tristram’s Land of Israel, as 
above quoted. J. MASSIR. 


MANI (Marl), 1 Es 99°=BANI, Ezr 10”, as he is 
called in 1 Es 5” (Bavet), 


MANIFEST.—The verb to ‘manifest’ is used 
actively, passively, and reflexively. The active 
use is seen in Ec 8:8 (the only occurrence of the 
word in OT), ‘I said in mine heart concerning the 
estate of the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them, and that they might see that they them- 
selves are beasts’ (0125, RV ‘that God may prove 
them’); and Jn 17° ‘1 have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world’ (ἐφανέρωσα ; RV “1 manifested’). In Jn 2"! 
AV has ‘manifest forth’ (‘manifested forth his 
glory’) for the same verb, RV ‘manifested.’ It is 
a favourite verb with St. John, occurring 9 times 
in the Gospel and 9 times in the First Epistle, 
which are nearly half its oceurrencesin NT. The 
AY usually renders it ‘manifest’ or ‘make mani- 
fest,’ but also ‘appear’ (Mk 1615.15. 2 Co 5! 71 
Col 34, He 9%, 1 P 54, 1 Jn 27 32, Rev 338), ‘shew’ 
(Jn 7* 21'), and ‘manifestly declare’ (2 Co 85). 
RV everywhere has either ‘manifest’ or ‘make 
manifest.’ The reflexive use of the verb ‘to mani- 
fest’ is found in Jn 147-*2; the passive is more 
common. The past ptep. is twice ‘manifest’ in- 
stead of ‘manifested,’ viz. 1 Ti 89:0 ‘God was 
manifest in the flesh’ (feds ἐφανερώθη ἐν σαρκί; KV, 
reading ὅς for θεός, ‘He who was manifested in the 
flesh’); and 1 P 1” ‘who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the world, but was mani- 
fest in these last times for you’ (φανερωθέντος, RV 
‘was manifested’). The meaning is not exactly 
the same as now, if indeed we use the verb ‘to 
manifest’ at all. It is to uneover, lay bare, 
reveal. Cf. Cromwell (in Prolegomena to Tindale’s 
Pent. by Mombert, p. xlii), ‘The Kinge highnes 
therfor hathe commaunded me to advurtyse you 
that is plesure ys, that ye should desiste and leve 
any ferther to persuade or attempte the sayde 
Tyndalle to eum into this realme; alledging, that 
he perceyving the malycyous, perverse, uncharyt- 
able, and indurate mynde of the sayd Tyndall, ys 
in man [er] with owt hope of reconsylyacyon in 
hym, and is veray joyous to have his realme 


destytute of such a person, then that he should 
retourne into the same, there to manyfest his 
errours and sedycyous opynyons.’ An earlier 
meaning—‘ detect,’ ‘disclose’—is seen in Rhem. 
NT, Mt 8 beading “beyond the sea he manifesteth 
the devil’s malice agaynst man in an heard of 
swine.’ 

The adj. ‘manifest’ signifies ‘open to sight, un- 
covered’ (not ‘evident to reason,’ as now). Thus 
Wis 12" ‘thou makest their boldness manifest’ (τὸ 
θράσος ἐξελέγχεις 3 RV ‘ puttest their boldness to eon- 
fusion’); He 415 ‘ Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight’ (ἀφανής) ; 98 ‘the way 
into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest’ 
(μήπω πεφανερῶσθαι) : 1 Jn 3” §In this the children 
of God are manifest, and the children of the devil’ 
(φανερά ἐστι τὰ τέκνα). Cf. Shaks. J Henry VI. 
I. ili. 33, ‘Stand back, thou manifest conspirator.’ 

The adv. manifestly means openly, visibly, 
2 Es 14% ‘In the bush I did manifestly reveal 
myself unto Moses’ (revelans revelatus sum); 
2 Mac 3% ‘manifestly they acknowledged the 
power of God’ (davepws). Cf. Dt 278 Tind. ‘ And 
thou shalt write uppon the stones all the wordes of 
this lawe, manyfestly and well’; and Rhem. NT, 
Lk 8. heading «He preacheth to the lewes in parables 
because of their reprobation; but to the Disciples 
manifestly, because he wil not for the Iewes 
incredulity have his cumming frustrate.’ 

Manifestation occurs but rarely, Wis 1° ‘the 
sound of his words shall come unto the Lord 
for the manifestation of his wicked deeds’ (εἰς 
ἔλεγχον ; AVm ‘for the reproving,’ RV ‘to bring 
to conviction’); Ro 815 ‘For the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God’ (τὴν ἀποκάλυψιν, RV ‘the re- 
vealing’); 1 Co 197 ‘the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given toevery man to profit withal’ (ἡ φανέρωσι5), 
and 2Co 4? ‘by manifestation of the truth’ (τῇ 
φανερώσει, RV ‘by the manifestation’). So Lk 189 
Khem., ‘ And the childe grew, and was strength- 
ened in spirit, and was in the deserts until the day 
of his manifestation to Israel.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MANIFOLD is properly ‘of many kinds,’ ‘ vari- 
ous,’ as Howell, Letters, iv. 47, ‘The Calamities 
and Confusions which the late Wars did bring 
upon us were many and manifold.’ And so it is 
used sometimes in AV: Wis 7 ‘in her is an 
understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold’ 
(πολυμερές, Vulg. multiplex); 1 P 1° “Ὑ are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations’ (ἐν ποι- 
κίλοις πειρασμοῖς) ; ἢ 410 ‘as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God’ (ποικίλης χάριτος) ; Eph 3” 
‘the manifold wisdom of God’ (ἡ πολυποίκιλος 
σοφία, the only occurrence of this word in NT. 
See Abbott, 22 Joc.). But elsewhere the word 
means no more than ‘many,’ Neh 9:7 ‘manifold 
mercies’ (o°'22, LXX πολλοῦ; Am 5 ‘manifold 
transgressions’ (0°22, LXX πολλοί) ; Ps 104% ‘ How 
manifold are thy works’ (jarna; LXX ὡς ἐμεγα- 
AWOn; Vulg. guam magnificata); Sir 51° ‘from 
the manifold afflictions which I had’ (ἐκ πλειόνων 
θλίψεων). 

In Lk 1830 ‘manifold’ is an adv., ‘ There is no man 
that hath left house ... who shall not receive 
manifold more’ (πολλαπλασίονα, Vulg. malio plura ; 
Wye. ‘many mo thingis’; Tind. ‘moche moore,’ 
and all VSS till the Bishops ‘manifold more’). 
The adv. ‘manifoldly’ is used in Khem. NT, 


* The adj. attached to these temptations, says Salmond 
(Pop. Com. on NT, iv. 158), is used in the classics to describe 
the many-coloured leopard or peacock, the colour-changing 
Proteus, the richly-wrought robe or carpet, the changeful 
months, the intricate oracles. What a picture does this 
epithet ‘manifold,’ which is applied by St. Peter also to the 
grace of God (419), by St. James again to temptation (12), and 
elsewhere to such things as the divers diseases healed by 
Christ (Mt 424), present of the number, the diversity, and the 
changefulness of these trials ! 
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Mt 27heading ‘The chiefe of the Iewes accuse him 
to Pilate (his betrayer, and the Iudge, and the 
Iudge’s Wife, testifying in the meane time mani- 
fodly (sic) his innocencie).’ J. HASTINGS. 


MANIUS, AV MANLIUS (Μάνιος A and V, Syr. ; 
Ἡάνλιος al., Manilius Vulge.).—Aceording to 2 Mac 
113-38 Quintus Memmius and Titus Manius were 
two Roman legates (πρεσβῦται) in the East, who 
sent a letter to the Jews after the first campaign 
of Lysias (B.C. 163), confirming the concessions 
made by the Syrian chancellor. But there are 
many reasons against accepting as genuine either 
this letter or the three others contained in the 
same chapter. From 1 Mac 4° it appears that 
the first expedition of Lysias took place in B.C. 
165, before the re-dedication of the temple and the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes. No mention is 
there made of negotiations between the Jews and 
Lysias, who is simply stated to have returned to 
Antioch to collect new forces. The supposed con- 
cessions seem to rest upon a confusion of this 
expedition with a second, which took place about 
three years later. The names given to the Roman 
commissioners raise further difficulties. Polybius 
records the names of several Roman legatz in Asia 
about this period, but neither ᾧ. Memmius nor T’. 
Manius is to be found among them. Possibly 
one of the persons intended was Manius Sergius, 
who, with C. Sulpicius, was sent to Syria shortly 
before the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (Polyb. 
XXXI. ix. 6, ef. xii. 9, xxill. 9). It is, moreover, a 
suspicious circumstance that the date of the sup- 
posed Roman letter should be exactly the same as 
that of the letter of Eupator (15th of Xanthicus, 
v.**), and that the year should be given according 
to the Seleucid era. Finally, we learn from 1 Mac8 
that Judas Maccabceus first entered into com- 
munication with the Romans after the landing of 
Demetrius (B.C. 162) and the death of Nicanor. 
It is, no doubt, possible that some foundation of 
fact underlies the correspondence contained in 
2 Mac 11, but in their present form and present 
connexion none of the letters can be regarded as 
historical. (Cf. Rawlinson and Zoéckler, ad loc.), 

Ti. A. WHITE. 

MANKIND.—In Τὰν 18” 20" ‘mankind’ means 
men as opposed to women, the male sex. Cf. 
Shaks. Timon of Athens, IV. 111. 491— 

‘T love thee, 


Because thou art a woman, and disclaim’st 
Flinty mankind.’ 


MANLY, MANLINESS.—‘ Manly’ occurs once as 
an adj. (2 Mac 731 ‘with a manly stomach,’ ἄρσενι 
θυμῷ, RV ‘with manly passion’), and once as an 
adv. (2 Mac 10 ‘Twenty young men... assaulted 
the wall manly,’ ἀῤῥενωδῶς, RV ‘with masculine 
force’). ‘Manliness’ is used in 1 Mac 4%, 2 Mac 
87 1418 of the valour of soldiers in battle. 


MANNA (δ min; LAX μάννα ; Vulge. man, manhu, 
manna).—A substance which fell along with the dew, 
or was rained around the Hebrews’ camp during 
their 40 years’ wilderness life. It was in flakes or 
small round grains, like hoarfrost, white, in appear- 
ance like coriander seed or bdellium, and in taste 
was like thin flour-cakes with honey, or like fresh 
oil (Ex 1619. 15. 81 Nu 117-8). It was gathered every 
morning except on Sabbath, and a double portion 
on Friday morning. If kept overnight it became 
corrupt, and bred worms, except on the Sabbath 
day. The supply continued until they came to a 


245, Nu 738-298) Dt 2°, Jos 1"). It is said to owe its 
name to the question sim jp mdn hii, ‘what* is it?’ 
v.5 (E), asked by the people when it fell. For 
Egyptian affinities of the word, see Brugsch, 
HWB vi. 606; Ebers, Gosen, 236. As a perpetual 
memorial of this provision, Aaron was told to place 
a ginzeneth (pot or basket) full of it before the 
Testimony (Ex 1653), which was in the ark (251), 
This vessel was of gold, He 91, but was not itself 
in the ark as there stated (see 1 K 8°), The manna 
is mentioned also in Neh 9°, and in Ps 78“, where 
it is called the ‘corn of heaven’ and the ‘ bread of 
the mighty.’ 

Our Lord speaks of the manna as typical of 
Himself, the true bread from heaven, conferring 
immortality on those who spiritually become par- 
takers of His grace, Jn 651 58.685. St. Paul calls it 
‘spiritual meat,’ and seems to regard it and the 
stream from the smitten rock as a type of the 
Eucharist (1 Co 1035), The ‘hidden manna’ is one 
of the rewards of ‘him that overcometh,’ Rev 217, 

A sweet, semifluid substance called mann or 
mann es-samd (‘heavenly manna’) exudes in drops 
from the ¢tdrfa tree (Tamarix mannifera, Ehr.), 
the bys of the Hebrews, when it is punctured by 
an insect, Gossyparia mannipara (Hardwicke, 
Asiat. Research, xiv. 182, also Ehrenberg, but 
doubted by Ritter). This is collected in the desert 
by Arabs, and sold to pilgrims. A second kind, 
the terengabina of Ibn Sina, is yielded by a thorny 
leguminous shrub, Alhagi Camelorum, Fisch., and 
other allied species in Arabia and neighbouring 
countries. A third sort, the Strachosta of the 
Arabians, is yielded by Cotoneaster nummularia in 
Herat (Haussknecht). Niebuhr describes a kind 
found on oaks, called ‘afs or ballét, at Mardin in 
Digarbekr. This oak-honey is mentioned by 
Hesiod, Op. εἰ Di. v. 230f., and Ovid, Met, i. 112. 
For stories of manna found on the ground in open 
places, not dropping from plants, see Athenzus, 
Deipnos. xi. 102, and Wellsted, Arabia, ii. 409. 

The manna of commerce (not now in the Phar- 
macopeeia) is a sickly-smelling, sweet, laxative 
exudation from the flowering ash Fraxinus Ornus, 
L., and F. rotundifolia, and mostly comes from 
Calabria. None of these could be the manna of 
Exodus, which was a miraculous substance. These 
only flow in small quantities, and all the tamarisks 
in the desert could not have yielded the daily pro- 
vision of more than 300 tons. They only flow at 
special seasons—May to August (Burckhardt), or 
August and September (Breydenbach, Reissbuch, 
i. 193). They are physiologically insufficient as 
food, can keep indefinitely, and could not be cooked 
as the manna was. The Sabbatic intermission and 
final cessation likewise show that it was not a 
natural substance; besides, while it could be 
ground in mills, beaten in mortars, seethed in pots, 
or baked by artificial heat into cakes, yet, if not 
gathered, it volatilized in the heat of the sun. 

LITERATURE.—The old authors are quoted and summarized in 
Fabri, Historia Manne, in Fabri and Reiske’s Opuse. Med. 
Arab, 1776, Ὁ. 83, and Reinke, Beitrage zur Erkldrung ὦ, Alt. 
Test, v. 305. See also Rosenmiiller, Alterthumskunde, iv. 316, 
and Curmann’s account given by Oedmann, Vermischte Samm- 
tungen aus der Naturkunde, vi. 7; cf. also Wellsted, Burck- 
hardt, Ehrenberg (who figures the tarfd), and Forskal. 

A. MACALISTER. 

MANNER.—The word ‘manner,’ to be traced 
back to Lat. manus, the hand, may be said to 
be originally the way of handling or managing 

* Properly ‘who’?, as is pointed out by Dillm.-Ryssel, Ha-Lv, 
p. 189, and Hommel, 4 ΠΊ' 2762. The argument of the latter, 
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land inhabited, to the border of Canaan, Ex 16° 
(P); or until they reached Gilgal, in the plain of | eee. eee a 
j ; 8 os 512 | a pure Arabian dialect, is dealt with in Lapos. £vmes, 1X. Ῥ. 215, 
OE) Darin a _ haat δον. be | by Ed. Konig, who doubts whether man hu was originally 
ae 5 ὃ ᾿ >. 96 als ΕΝ meant to be ἃ question. It might be an imitation of an Egyp. 
their diet, but not their only food (Lv 8***-#! 9* 10° | word mannu (so Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai®, 236 f.). 


that man (Arab. wy) hu proves that the early Hebrews spoke 
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a thing. Its uses in AV are sometimes obsolete, 
more often archaic and misleading. 

1. Method of action, way, as Mt 6° * After this 
manner therefore pray ye’ (οὕτως) ; Lk 6% ‘In the 
like manner did their fathers unto the prophets’ 
(κατὰ ταῦτα, edd. κατὰ τὰ αὐτά); Ne 1] ‘in divers 
inanners’ (πολυτρόπωϑ). 

2. Habitual method of action, custom, as Ru 4! 
‘This was the manner in former time in Israel 
concerning redeeming’ (RV ‘custom’); Am 8" 
‘They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, 
Thy god, O Dan, liveth; and, The manner of 
Beer-sheba liveth’ (yag-nya 71; RV ‘the way of 
Beersheba,’ RVm ‘the manner’);* 2 Mac 4® ‘Such 
was the height of Greek fashions, and increase of 
heathenish manners’ (πρόσβασις ἀλλοφυλισμοῦ, KV 
‘an advance of an alien religion’); 6° ‘ Whoso 
would not conform themselves to the manners of 
the Gentiles should be put to death’ (μεταβαίνειν 
ἐπὶ τὰ Ἑλληνικά; RV ‘go over to the Greek rites’). 

3. Sometimes it is custom in its origin, the 
regulation, or ordinance that afterwards becomes 
fixed as habit. Thus o5vp is often tr. ‘manner,’ 
when RV prefers ‘ordinance’ in Lv 5” 7% 93°, 
Nu 914 1516.24 996. 18. 21. 24. 27. 30. 88, 81. 1 Ch 24% 2 Ch 
4%, Neh 818. ‘order’ in 2 Ch 30%; ‘judgement’ 
in Ezk 23%is; and leaves the rest unchanged 
(Gn 4018, Ex 219, Lv 24”, Jos 6%, Jg 187,1 5. 89.11 
103, 1 K 18%, 2K 17 1114 1730 dis. 27. 88. 40 Jer 3018), 
See also 25 7%* And is this the manner of man, 
O Lord God?’ (Εν πὶ mtn, AVm ‘the law of man,’ 
RV ‘and this too after the manner of men,’ RVm 
‘and is this the law of man?’)t; Est 212 ‘ aceord- 
ing te the manner of the women’ (31 ΠῚ, RV 
‘according to the law for the women’); Ac 22° 
‘Taught according to the perfect manner of the 
law of the fathers’ (κατὰ ἀκρίβειαν τοῦ πατρῴου 
νόμου, RV ‘according to the strict manner of the 
law,’ lit. ‘the strietness of the law’; it is the 
only occurrence of ἀκρίβεια in NT). Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 15* “ All the multitude shall offer a ealfe 
for a burntofferynge to be a swete savoure unto 
the Lorde, and the meatotferynge and the drynk- 
offerynge there to, accordynge to the maner’; 
and of 19 ‘And this shalbe unto the childern 
of Israel and unto the straunger that dwelleth 
amonge them, a maner for ever.’ 

4, Personal behaviour, conduct, as Sir 8111 ‘Leave 
off first for manner’s sake’ (χάριν παιδείας) ; 2 Mae 
5 ‘He left governors... at Jerusalem, Philip 
... for manners more barbarous, than he that 
set him there’ (τὸν δὲ τρόπον, RV ‘in character’) ; 
Ac 13‘ And about the time of forty years suffered 
he their manners in the wilderness’ (AVm ‘Gr. 


* This passage is obscure. The Heb. word is the usual one 
for a way or path, and so Driver takes it here, quoting from 
G. A. Smith and Doughty as to the Arabic custom of swearing 
by the way to a place. This is apparently the tr. of Vulg. 
Vivit Deus tuus Dan et vivit via Bersabece, and of Wyc. ‘the 
waye of Bersabe lyveth,’ and of Douay. Coverdale and the 
Bishops follow the LXX (καὶ ζῇ ὁ Uses σου, Bupra Pee), thus Cov. 
‘as truly as thy God lyveth at Bersaba.” The AV tr. is from 
the Gen, version, which has the marg. ‘That is, the commune 
maner of worshiping and the service or religion there used.’ 
Thus the meaning of AV is ‘manner of worship,’ ‘cult,’ and 
that meaning W. RK. Smith favours, though doubtfully (152 182), 
‘In Am 814 there igs mention of an oath by the way (ritual?) of 
Beersheba.’ See Brersuepa. The Heb. word derek is fre- 
quently trd ‘manner’ in AY, in the sense of custom, once in 
Auios (410 1 have sent among you the pestilence after the 
manner of Egypt’). 

1 Kirkpatrick (ρος. iii. [1886] 358f.) explains the AV 
text, ‘Thou dost condescend to speak familiarly with me, ag 
man speaks to man.’ It is the rendering of Ges. and others. 
But there is no other passage in which féréh has the meaning 
of ‘manner.’ The literal tr. is given in AVm, and is found in 
Wye. and Cov. The Gen. and Bish. have ‘Doeth this apper- 
teine to man?’ Driver says that as the text stands the best 
explanation is that of Hengst. and Keil, ‘to evince such regard 
for me is in accordance with the law prescribed by God to 
regulate men’s dealings with one another; displayed by Ged 
it argues unwonted condescension and affection.’ But he con- 
siders the text probably corrupt (Notes on Sam. p. 213), and 
τ ue counts if certainly corrupt (intern. Com. on Sam, 
p. ; 
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ἐτροποφόρησεν, perhaps for ἐτροφοφόρησεν [bore or 
fed them] as a nurse beareth or feedeth her child, 
Dt 17’; RVm ‘many ancient authorities read 
bare he them as a nursing-father in the wilderness, 
see Dt 131 ἢ. 264 ‘My manner of life from my 
youth . . . know all the Jews’ (Biwois); 2 ΤΊ 3° 
‘But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner 
of hfe’ (ἀγωγή, RV ‘ conduct’). In this sense RV 
uses ‘manner of life’ as the tr. of ἀναστροφή in 
most of its occurrences for AV ‘conversation’ or 
the like. Cf. Jg 1813 Cov. ‘What shal be the 
maner and worke of the childe?’ 

5. There are two passages in which the meaning 
is more clearly cthical conduct, morals, 2 Es 915 
‘Now the manners of them which are created in 
this world that is made are corrupted’ (corrupt: 
sunt mores eorum); 1 Co 15% ‘Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners’ (ἤθη χρήσθ᾽ [xpyord)). 
Cf. Knox, fist. 318, ‘And wonder not, Madame, 
that I 0811] Rome an Harlot; for that Chureh is 
altogether polluted with all kinde of Spiritual 
Fornication, as well in Doctrine, as in manners’ ; 
and Calderwood, Hist. 107, ‘Their [the Elders’] 
office is as well severally, as conjunctly, to watch 
dilirently over the flock committed to their charge, 
both publickly and privately, that no corruption 
of Religion or manners enter therein.’ 

6. A thing which is done in a certain way is of 
a certain kind, and the commonest meaning of 
‘manner’ in AV is sort or kind, as Gn 2573 ‘Two 
manner of people shall be separated from thy 
bowels’; Ex 22° * For all manner of trespass. . . 
or for any manner ef lost thing . . . he shall pay 
double unto his neighbour’; Jg 818 ‘What manner 
of men were they whom ye slew at Tabor?’ Dn 
6585 “no manner of hurt was found upon him’; Sir 
378 ‘Four manner of things appear: good and 
evil, life and death’; 2 Co 79 ‘ye were made sorry 
after a godly manner’ (RV ‘after a godly sort’); 
1 P 14 ‘Searching what, or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ whieh was in them did signify’ ; 
2 P 34 ‘what manner of persons ought ye to be’; 
1 Jn 3! ‘what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us.’ So Berners’ Froissart, xvii, 
‘The king gave licence to all manner of people,every 
man to draw homeward to their own countries’; 
Tindale, Pent. (Prologe to Lv) ‘The popettes and 
xx maner of tryfles which mothers permitte unto 
their yonge children be not all in vayne’; Elyot, 
Governour, il. 383, ‘Experience whereof commeth 
wysedome isin two maner of wise.’ In all these 
examples ‘manner’ is sing., being used as the 
words ‘kind’ and ‘sort’ are used still. Cf. Shaks., 
Lear, 11. i. 96, ‘These kind of knaves.’ For there 
is a doubt in the mind whether the word is a subst, 
or an adj. Hence the connecting word ‘of’ was 
frequently omitted, as in Tindale’s tr. of Gn 2%, 
‘And after that the Lorde God had make of the 
erth all maner beastes of the felde and all maner 
foules of the ayre, he brought them unto Adam to 
see what he wold call them’; and of Lk 436 ‘And 
feare came on them all, and they spake amonge 
them selves sayinge: what manner a thinge is 
this’; and on 1 Jn 4% he says, ‘Jolin speaketh not 
generally of all manner fear, but of that only 


* The TR ἐτροποφόρησεν is best attested (NBC2DHLP, as 
against ACIE for ἐτροφοφόρησεν). In the original passage Dt 131 
there is also uncertainty of reading. The decision between 
the two readings, though they yield such different meanings, 
must be mainly due to the view taken of the context. Page 
and Rendall take opposite sides—the former thinking that the 
apostle ig dwelling, not on the perversity of Israel, but on the 
care and affection of God for them, 8o that érpog. is clearly 
required here as well as in Dt 121; the latter holding that 
ivpor., correctly rendered ‘suffered their manners,’ agrees en- 
tirely with the context and the circumstances, ‘for it exactly 


describes God’s longsufiering with a perverse and rebellious 


generation.” Perhaps the strongest argument against ἐτροῷ. 
is that it is doubtful if τροφοφορεῖν means simply ‘carry.’ It is 
rather ‘give suck.’ Rendall further urges that m Dt 131 we 
should expect τέκνον, ποῦ υἱόν. 
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which the conscience of sin putteth a man in.’ So 
Spenser, /Q U. xii. 70— 
‘Right hard it was for wight which did it heare 
To read what manner musicke that mote bee.’ 


In AV 1611 this construction occurs in Ly 7% ‘ Ye 
shall eat no maner fat of oxe’; 1454 ‘This is the 
law for all manner plague of leprosie and skall’ ; 
and Rev 18” ‘all maner vessels of Yuorie, and all 
maner vessels of most precious wood’; but modern 
editions have retained it only in the last passage. 


The phrase ‘in a manner’ is found in 1S 215 ‘the bread ἴδ in 
& manner common.’ The passage is a particularly ditlicult one. 
W. 10. Smith (£82 455) translates : ‘Nay, but women are forbidden 
to us as has always been my rule wheu I go on an expedition, so 
that the gear (clothes, arms, etc.) of the young men is holy even 
when it is a common (not a sacred) journey; how much more 
so when [Pr 2127] to-day they will be consecrated, gear and all.’ 
Driver (Notes on Samuel, Ὁ. 138 f.), on the whole, favours the 
rendering of AV, which makes the ‘ vessels’ to be the wallets or 
utensils in which they carried food, and represents David as 
saying that these vessels being ceremonially clean could not 
defile the sacred bread put into them. Buthe does not regard 
the interpretation as certain, or the text as free from suspicion. 
H. P. Smith ((ntern. Com. on Sam.) is more suspicious of the 
text. He agrees with others that to David war was sacred, 
peace secular (‘common’), but he sees no occasion David had 
for saying that now he was on a peaceable expedition. Rather, 
David says his men and their vessels were consecrated for war, 
and therefore, even if the bread were common, it would be con- 
secrated by the vessels into which it was to be put. For the 
Eng. phrase, which means ‘in some respect,’ ‘to a certain 
extent,’ cf. Shaks. K. John, v. vii. 89—‘ Nay, it is in a manner 
done already’; and Beaumont and Fletcher, Laws of Candy, 
i, 1— 

‘Tis not a time to pity passionate griefs, 
When a whole kingdom in a manner lies 
Upon its death-bed bleeding.’ 


More obscure is the phrase ‘with the manner’ found in Nu 518 
‘If a man’s wife go aside, and commit a trespass against him 
, « e and there be no witness against her, neither she be taken 
with the manner’ (RV ‘in the act’). The RV gives the modern 
equivalent of the phrase, which isa legal one. In Old Eng. the 
word isin this phrase spelt mainour (from Fr. manier, to take 
with the hand), and for a thief to be ‘ taken with the manner’ is 
with the stolen goods about him. The phrase in AV comes 
from Tindale, who also uses it in Expositions (Prol. to 1 Jn), p. 
142, ‘Ye have corrupt the open scripture before our eyes, and 
are taken with the manner.’ So Shaks. J Henry ZV. mi. iv. 
847 ---ἰ ὁ villain, thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen years ago, 
and wert taken with the manner, and ever since thou hast 
blushed extempore’; and Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1.1. 205, ‘The 
manner of it is, I was taken with the manner.’ Sometimes the 
phrase is ‘in the manner,’ as Hall, Works, 11. 190, ‘Rut, O foolish 
sinners, all your packing and secrecy cannot so contrive it, but 
that ye shall be taken in the manner.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MANOAH (τ, Mave, Mavabyns [Jos.], Manue).— 
A native of Zorah, of the Danites, whose wife had 
no children (Jg 137). When it had been revealed 
to her by the angel of the LorD that she should 
have a son, who was to be brought up as a 
Nazirite, and to be a saviour for Israel from the 
Philistines, she told her husband of the vision, and 
of the instructions of the messenger (γν.5 8), Upon 
Manoali’s entreaty, God sent the angel again to 
his wife as she sat in the field. She at once ran 
and fetched her husband, who received the same 
instructions about the child as his wife had done. 
Manoah invites the angel to stay and eat. He 
declines, but tells them to offer a burnt-offering to 
the LorD. Manoah did not know that he was an 
angel of the LORD, and asks him his name, but he will 
not reveal it, ‘seeing it is ineffable’ (vv.*8), The 
offering is offered on the rock, and a wondrous sign 
is at once given.* The angel ascends in the flame 
of the sacrifice. Therenpon Manoah and his wife 
fall on their faces to the ground, and Manoah 
realizes that he has seen an angel of the ΟΕ, 
Manoah is greatly alarmed, but his wife comforts 
him (vv.29?9), 

Josephus (Ant. V. viii. 1-3) decorates the narra- 


* In v.19 the MT niiry xdpin, from which it is impossible to 
obtain the EV tr=, ‘and (the angel) did wondrously,’ is mani- 
festly corrupt. While B reads καὶ διεχώρισεν ποιῆσωι, A has τῷ 
θαυμαστὰ ποιοῦντι Ἰζυρίῳ (cf. Vule. Domino mirabilia facienti). 
Perhaps we ought to restore the text accordingly, weoann mar 


νυ, " ‘to J” who worketh wonderfully’ (so Moore). 


tive, but adds nothing to our knowledge. When 
the promised son has grown up, he asks his father 
as well as his mother to obtain for him as his wife 
a woman of ‘l'imnah, but they are much displeased ; 
still Samson persists in the request to his father, 
who was the proper person to make the proposal 
for the marriage (see Gn 34+). Overruled by him, 
they went down to Timnah, and some time later 
Manoah accompanied his son to the wedding-feast. 

Manoah seems to liave died before his son, and 
‘the burying-place of Manoah’ is mentioned as 
the place of burial of Samson (Jg 16%). It has 
been questioned whether Manoah really after all 
took part in the marriage of Samson, and some 
have looked upon this as an interpolation (see 
Moore’s Judges, pp. 329, 330). The *‘ Menuhoth’ 
and ‘Manahathites’ of 1 Ch 25-54 are connected with 
Manoah, the latter being called also Zorites. 

Η. A. REDPATH. 

MANSION (Lat. maneo to stay, mansio a staying, 
place of abode, Old Fr. mansion a dwelling-place, 
abode; ‘manse’ and ‘manor’ are of the same 
origin, the one directly from Lat., the other 
through the I'r. manoir).—A mansion is primarily 
any kind of dwelling-place, as in Milton, 1 Pens, 
92— 

“ΤῸ unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 


The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook.’ 


Especially a place to abide in permanently, as T, 
Adams on 2 P 14 ‘Worldly things are but a 
tabernacle, a movable; heaven isa mansion.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Timon, V. i. 218— 

‘Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood.’ 
Later it came to signify a house of some grandeur, 
which is its modern meaning. 

In AV ‘mansion’ occurs only Jn 147 ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions’ (μονᾶΐ, RVm 
‘abiding places’). The tr. is Tindale’s (perhaps 
suggested by Vulg. mansiones; but neither Wye. 
nor Rhem. uses the word) ; Cov. chose ‘dwellinges’ 
(which was Wyclifs word), the Gen. and the 
‘Bishops’ Bible ‘dwelling places,’ but the rest 
followed Tindale. It is curious, however, that in 
143, the only other place in NT where μονή is found, 
no version gives ‘mansion’; some tr. by a verb 
‘dwell,’ others use ‘dwelling,’ Rhem., AV, and RV 
‘ abode.’ 

What is the μονήϊ It is clear that in both 
passages its meaning is the same, and the simplest 
meaning is the best—an abode or dwelling. In 
Jn 14% Jesus says, ‘Ii a man love me, he will keep 
my word: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.’ Where the man may be is of no account. 
Wherever he is and loves, there the Father and 
the Son have their abode παρ᾽ αὐτῷ beside him—in 
his conscious presence. Cf. Lk 1° ‘Fear not, 
Mary; for thou hast found favour with God’ (rapa 
τῷ θεῷ). That after Tindale’s tr. the word should 
be applied to heaven was natural, since that is 
the meaning that has been almost always given to 
‘my Father’s house.’ But there is nothing in the 
word or in the context to suggest rooms in heaven; 
still less Westcott’s idea of ‘stations’ or temporary 
resting-places on a road. For the application of 
the word ‘mansion’ to heaven see fhem. NT, 
note on Lk 16° ‘yea and that they be in such 
favour with God, that they may and doe receive 
their frendes which were once their benefactors, 
into their mansions in heaven, no less then the 
farmers whom the il steward pleasured, might 
receive their freend into their earthly houses’; 
and Adams, TVorks, i. 68, ‘It is small comfort to 
| the harbourless wretch to pass through a goodly 
i city, and see many glorious buildings, when he 
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cannot say, Hac mea domus, I have a place here. 
The beauty of that excellent city Jerusalem, ... 
affords a soul no comfort, unless he can say, mea 
civitas, I have a mansion in 10. But the word was 
still free enough to let Milton use it of hell, as in 
PL i, 268— 

‘But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

The associates and co-partners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool, 

And call them not to share with us their part 

In this unhappy mansion, or once more 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

Regained in Heaven, or what more lost in 116]] 

J. HASTINGS. 

MANSLAYER.—In Nu 35%?? AV uses ‘man- 
slayer’ for the person who unwittingly causes 
another’s death. Elsewhere for the same Heb. 
and in this sense (nyi9 or ΠΥ, ptep. of ns1 to murder) 
AV gives ‘slayer’ or ‘murderer,’ RV always 
‘manslayer.’ The word ‘manslayer’ is used also 
in 1 Ti 19 as tr. of ἀνδροφόνος in its only occurrence. 
The mod. word is ‘homicide,’ but there was no 
difference in meaning between ‘manslayer ’ when 
it was in use and ‘murderer.’ Thus Jn 8“ Wye. 
‘ye ben of the fadir, the devel, and ye wolen do 
the desyris of youre fadir. He was a mansleere 
fro the bigynnyng’; and Udal, Hrasmus’ Para- 
phrase, li. fol. 278, ‘ Whosoever hateth hys brother 
isa man sicar. And ye knowe that no man slear 
hath eternal life abiding in hym.’ Other forms 
were mankiller, as the Rhem. tr. of Jn 8* ‘he was 
a mankiller from the beginning,’ and of Ac 3 
‘But you denied the holy and the just one, and 
asked a mankiller to be given unto you’; and 
mangueller: thus, the marg. note in Matthews’ 
Bible to Dt 193 is, ‘Here are shewed ii maner of 
manquelling, one done wyllyngly and of set 
purpose, the other unwyllinglye ; for even he tliat 
kylleth with the lhande maye before God be no man- 
quellare : and agayne lie that is angrye and envyeth 
althoughe he kyll not wyth the hande, cannot but 
be a manslear before God: because he wylleth hys 
neyghboure evyll.’ See GOEL, REFUGE (CITIES OF). 

Manslaughter is perhaps more general, but not, 
as now, carefully distinguished from murder: 2 Es 
119 ‘ve have defiled your hands with blood, and 
your feet are swift to commit manslaughter’ 
(homicidia); Wis 14% (φόνος, RV ‘murder’). Cf. 
Milton, PZ xi. 693— 

*To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be beld the higbest pitch 
Of human glory.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MAN-STEALING.—In Ex 2116 (Book of the Cove- 
nant, JE) the law is laid down, ‘he that stealeth a 
man (wv 333) and selleth him, or (}) if he be found in 
his hand, shall surely be put to death.’ In Dt 247 
this enactment is repeated in Deuteronomie lan- 
guage, and the general term vx is restricted to 
Israelites (ἜΣ) 329 gy v3), a restriction which is 
introduced even in Ex by Targ. Onk. and LXX (τινὰ 
τῶν υἱῶν ᾿Ισραήλ). The penalty of death is to be 
inflicted in either of two events,—if the kidnapped 
Israelite is retained as a slave by his fellow-country- 
man, or if (which would happen more frequently) he 
is sold into slavery in a foreign land (cf. the story of 
Joseph, Gn 3725». 2%. 27. 28b7 J). The LXX and Vulg., 
indeed, understand the words ‘7:3 ΜΆ in Ex 2116 
differently from EV, rendering respectively καὶ ἐὰν 
εὑρεθῇ ἐν αὐτῷ, and convictus noxe, but there can be 
little doubt that ‘if he be found in his hand’ is the 
correct sensc. This is confirmed by Dt 247 \a-eynm, 
‘if he play the master over him’ (Driver); LXX καὶ 
καταδυναστεύσας. 

The aggravated nature of the offence of one 
Israelite selling another into foreign slavery is 
insisted upon by Philo (de Leg. Spec. 11. 338, ed. 
Mang.). ‘The facilities afforded for the slave trade 


(the Edomites, the Philistines, the Plicenicians, the 
Greeks, ete., were ready purchasers, cf. Ezk 2718, Am 
16, 9] 34-6), and its lucrative character, necessitated 
the prohibition of kidnapping a fellow-Israelite on 
pain of death (inflicted, according to Sanhed. xi. 1, 
by strangulation). A similar law was in foree 
amongst the Athenians (Xen. Jem. 1. 11. 62: ἐάν 
Tis φανερὸς γένηται ἀνδραποδιζόμενος, τουτῷ θάνατον 
εἶναι τὴν ζημία»). 

In the list of those for ‘whom the law is made’ 
(1 Ti 1108} are specified men-stealers (ἀνδραποδισταί). 

J. A, SELBIE. 

MANTELET (32b, AV ‘defence’; LXX τὰς προ- 
φυλακάς ; Vulg. wmnbraculwm).—The only oceurrence 
of this word is in Nah 2° [Heb. 6], in the (ideal) 
description of the siege and fall of Nineveh. 
The Heb. term comes from the root 730 ‘to 
cover or protect’ (hence AVm ‘covering’). In 
all probability Nahum refers to some engine of 
war, such as a siege tower or a vinea or testudo 
under cover of which the battering-ram (which see) 
was worked. The context appears to require that 
the 9725 belong to the assailants, not to the de- 
fenders. See Wellh., Nowack, and especially A. 
B. Davidson, ad loc. 

The Eng. word is formed by adding the dimin. 
suthx e¢ to the word ‘mantel,’ which in that 
spelling is now used for the shelf over a fireplace, 
but it is really the same word as ‘mantle,’ a 
cloak. The origin is unknown, but the meaning 
is always ‘covering.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


MANTLE.—4. nvax* ’addereth, from a root [7x] 
‘to be wide,’ wideness being apparently the char- 
acteristic feature of this article of attire, which is 
rarely mentioned, and generally, if not always, as 
a robe of office or state. On its possible form 
(which there are not sufficient data in Scripture to 
determine) see art. DRESS in vol. 1. p. 6255. The 
name is used 5 times (1 K 19% 9, 2 Ix 23-18. 14) of 
Elijah’s ‘mantle’ (AV, RV), which was probably of 
hair,} and appears to have been copied by succeed- 
ing prophets ᾧ (ef. Zee 189’ [ayy muy ὃ ‘a hairy 
mantle’; AV ‘a rough garment’), and what we 
are told in Mt 8', Mk 1° of John the Baptist). A 
Babylonish mantle (lit. ‘mantle of Shinar’ ‘3x 
wiv) was one of the articles appropriated by 
Achan from the spoil of Jericho, Jos 77 *4. See 
BABYLONISH GARMENT. The king of Nineveh 
laid aside his max and put on sackcloth when 
the news of Jonah’s proclamation reached him, 
Jon 3°, 

2. miayyp once only, Is 3% (where both AV and 
RV have ‘mantles’). The article of dress referred 
to is probably (Dillm. compares Arab. ‘idf, mi‘taf) 
an upper wide tunie (Aéthéneth) with sleeves (so 
Siegfried-Stade—‘ die obere Tunika’). 

3. yo 1 Καὶ 1577 284, Ezr 9% 5, Job 139 212, Ps 10929, 
In all these passages AV has ‘mantle’; in the first 
two RV has ‘robe,’ which is read in the whole of 
them by Amer. RV, and is generally given else- 
where by AV as tr® of yn (6.9. Ex 28% 81-84 and 
oft., Ly 87, 1 S 184, Ezk 26"). This article of dress 
is fully deseribed in vol. i. p, 625%. 


* ὙἿΝ in Mic 28 may be a textual error for ΠΝ, the n having 
been lost before the following n (so Oxf. Ποῦ. Lex. and Siegfried- 
Stade). Wellh. and Nowack pronounce the text bopelessly 
corrupt. ἣν 

+ The LXX has in Kings μηλωτή, ‘sheepskin’; in Zec 134 
δέῤῥισ, ‘leathern coat’; in Gn 2529, Mic 28 δορώ, ‘bide’; in Jos 
72h ψιλὴ ποικίλη; in Jon 36 στολή, 

t In Zec 119 it is uncertain whether AVN should be taken in 
the sense of ‘glory,’ ‘magnificence’ (cf. its use in Ezk 178, 
unless here it is an adjective fem, from WIN, and the use of ἽΝ 
in Zee 1113), or of ‘mautile,’ tbe shepherds being false propbets, 
Nowack emends Of718 to Ony id ‘ tbeir pasture.’ 

§ The same Heb. expression is used in Gn 2525, where Esan’s 
appearance is compared to that of a hairy mantle (AV and RV 
‘varment’), 
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4, asov (B ἐπιβόλαιον, A and Luc. δέῤῥις) occurs 
once only, Jg 418, of the article with which Jael 
covered Sisera. AV has ‘mantle,’ RV ‘rug,’ AVm 
‘rug or blanket.’ Either ‘rug’ or ‘tent-curtain’ 
is probably the meaning. See notes of Moore and 
Budde, ad loc. 

In addition to the above, RV introduces ‘ mantle’ 
in (α) Ru 3% (AV ‘vail’; AVm ‘sheet or apron’) 
as tr® of nosep, which in the pl. ninsyp is rendered 
by AV ‘wimples’ and RV ‘shawls’ in 15 3”, the 
only other occurrence of the Heb. word. The root 
[n5y] means ‘ to extend or spread.’ Dillm. (on Is 34) 
and Bertholet (on Ru 3) give ‘shawl’; Oxf. Hebd. 
Lex. ‘cloak’; Siegfried-Stade ‘plaid’; LXX has 
in Ku περίζωμα. See also art. DRESS in vol. i. 
Ρ. 627°. 

(6) The ‘veil’ of AV (so also RVm) is changed 
by RV into ‘mantle’ in Ca 5’, although it trans- 
lates the same Heb. word 1% ‘veil’ in Is 3”, its 
only other occurrence. LX X has in Ca 5? θέριστρον, 
which denotes a light kind of veil. Budde and 
Siegfried (in their Comum. on Ca) both think tliat 
an ‘ Ueberwurf’ rather than a veil suits the con- 
text. The bride in escaping leaves her 777 in the 
hands of her captors (cf. Mk 1453. **), But see art. 
DRESS in vol. i. p. 627°. 

(c) In Dn 37 RV tr. jinnbaqp ‘ their mantles’ (AV 
‘hats’). See HAT. 

(2d) In He 1", which is a quotation from Ps 102" 
[Heb. and Gr. 7], RV substitutes ‘mantle’ for AV 
‘vesture’ as tr® of περιβόλαιον, which in the LXX 
answers to 1327) of MT. The Heb. word is ren- 
dered by both AV and RV ‘vesture.’ The only 
other NT oceurrence of περιβόλαιον is 1 Co 11%, 
where it is used of the ‘covering’ or ‘ veil’ which 
nature supplies to a woman in her hair. 

Once more, Amer. RV itr. Yy> in Is 59!” by 
‘mantle’ (AV and RV ‘cloke’). 


MANUSGCRIPTS.—See TEXT. 


MAOCH (ἦν; in 18, Β ᾿Αμμάχ (= oy by transposi- 
tion for Wd), A Mwé8; in 1 Καὶ, B’Apyod, A Μααχά). 
—The father of Achish king of Gath, under whom 
David took service when his life was threatened b 
Saul (1S 272. He is probably to be identified with 
Maacah (wh. see), the father of Achish king of 
Gath, who is mentioned at the beginning of Solo- 
mon’s reign (1 K 239), In favour of this view is 
the fact that the Peshitta reads }QS50 (= Maacah) 
in both passages, while the Targum of Jonathan 
in each case preserves the shorter form yp 
(= Maoch). J. Ε΄, STENNING. 


MAON, MAONITES (jiyp).—Mentioned among 
the oppressors of Israel before the time of Jeph- 
thah in Jg 10", a late passage, probably due to 
the post-exilic editor. For Jfaon LXX reads 
Midian (Pesh. Ammon, Vulg. Chanaan, Targ.= 
MT). Though accepted by many critics, the cor- 
rection is suspiciously obvious; and it does not 
materially relieve the anachronisms that remain in 
the verse. The editor ineluded Maon in his list 
of representative oppressors as being an ene 
familiar to later times. Hommel (A HT 251, 272) 
suggests that the LX-X reading is an explanatory 
gloss on Afaon. In 1K 1118 Thenius reads JZa'on 
for Iidian; so Stade, GVT i. 302, but without 
sufficient reason, and with no support from the 
Versions, 

The Maonites (Maon) are usually regarded as the 
same as the Meunim, 1 Ch 4* (AZe‘inim Keré), 2 Ch 
201 (for Ammonites read Me'wvinum, LXX) 967, 
Their headquarters have been sought in Madén 
(Arab. Ma‘an), 4 hours 8.E. of Petra, on the ancient 
caravan road from Damascus to Mecca; but all 
that can be gathered from the references above is 
that they inhabited the Edomite country, and were 


J. A. SELBIE, 


MAR 


regarded by the Chronicler as Edomites. 2 Ch 
2019. 23 refers to them as ‘inhabitants of Mt. Seir’: 
this would favour a connexion with Maan. On 
the other hand, 1 Ch 44! rather points to a situa- 
tion on the western side of Edom, where the 
country corresponds to the description in v.%, 
Buhl, Gesch. der Kdomiter, 42, τι. 1, suggests a con- 
nexion between the Meunim and M4yén, a place 
of wells, on the S.W. corner of the Edomite 
plateau. The Meunim are met with again among 
the Nethinim who returned from exile with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 25° (LXX 1 Es 5%! viol Mavel, A Maavt) 
= Neh 7° (LXX 2 Es 17° viol Μεσεινώμ, A Μεεινώμ) ; 
it has been suggested that these were captives 
taken from the Meunim after their defeat by 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 901" 233 or Uzziah (2 Ch 267), and 
relecated to menial service in the temple. 

In Ch the LXX renders Meunim by Μι(ε)ιναῖοι 
(1 Ch 4% Lue. Kwaito), cf. also Job 2"! Σωφὰρ ὁ 
Μειναίων βασιλεύς. The Alexandrian translators 
probably intended to identify* the Meunim with 
the Arab tribe whom Pliny mentions as mer- 
chants in spices and incense (Hist. Nat. xii. 30), 
with their principal home in 5. Arabia (Hadra- 
maut). They are mentioned also by Eratos- 
thenes (in Strabo, p. 768,+ ed. Casaub.), in whose 
time they were the most northern of the four 
nations of Arabia, with their home by the Red 
Sea. This rendering of the LXX has suggested 
the theory that the Meunim belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of the Minzans, or more correctly 
Mainites, whose chief city was Main in 8. Arabia. 
So Halévy, Glaser (Gesch. u. Geogr. Arabiens, ii. 
450), Hommel (Aufsdtze u. Abhandl. 3, 5,and AHT 
251, 272). See art. ARABIA in vol. i. p. 198. But 
the great antiquity of the kingdom of Main (B.c. 
1000) seems not to agree with the fact that in the 
OT the Meunim are found only in late writings. It 
may be that the Meunim were survivors of the 
kingdom of the Mainites, dwindled to a single tribe; 
but on the whole it seems safer to regard the 
Meunim simply as an Edomite tribe, and their con- 
nexion with the Mainites as not yet sufficiently 
established. See Sprenger, ZDMG xliv. 505; Buhl, 
Gesch. d. Edomiter, 40 tf; Kittel, ‘Chronicles’ in 
SBOT 59. 

The name J/aon was given to several places in 
S. Palestine. Besides Maon near Petra, there was 
Maon near Hebron, Jos 15°, 1 § 23% 25? (Smith, 
HAGHL 316), and [Beth]-baal-Meon on 8. of 
Jordan, Nu 3238 (perhaps pyo for pya Nu 32%), Jos 
1317 Jer 48%, Ezk 25°, 1 Ch 58, Moabite Stone, ll. 9, 
30. See Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 126f. Hommel 
(A ΠΤ 273 f.) makes the suggestion that these places 
were named after the ancient Arabic kingdom of 
Matin, and marked the extent of its northern 
frontier. G. A. COOKE. 


MAR.—To ‘mar’ (from Anglo-Sax. merran, root 
ΜΑΙ, seen in Gr. μαραίνω, to waste) is to damage 
or disfigure. It is the opposite of to ‘make,’ in 
opposition to which it is used still and is frequent 
in Shakespeare. Thus 7imon, Iv. il. 41— 


‘For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men,’ 


It is used in AV of land spoiled by mice (18 65), 
and by stones (2 K 3”), of a path or road destroyed 
(Job 30%, RVm ‘break up’), and of vine shoots 
spoilt by trampling down or plucking off (Nah 2”). 
The potter’s clay-vessel was marred in the turning 
(Jer 182), and old wine-skins are marred by pouring 


* Mweior can hardly be a transliteration. Gentilic names in 


ναῖε are formed from place-names in τῶ, @.g. Σαβαῖοι, Τεῤῥάιοι. 


Thus Miyaios presupposes Mive, which can hardly be ἃ trans- 
literation of Sfa'én. os re 
ἡ κατοικεῖ δὲ τὼ μέγιστα τεττάρα ἔθνη τὴν ἐσχάτην λεχθέσαν 
χώραν, Μναῖοι μὲν ἐν τῷ πρὸς τὸν ᾿Ερυθρὰν μέρει, πόλις O° αὑτῶν % 
μεγίστη ἹΚάρνα ἣ Ἱζάρνωνα ; οἷ, Ὁ. 776. ᾿ 
1 Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Ex 829 ‘ The londe was marred with flyes. 
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new wine into them (Mk 2”, ἀπολοῦνται, KV 
‘perish’). Jeremiah’s girdle was marred by bemg 
put into a damp hole (137), an illustration of the 
way in which J” will disfigure the pride of Judah 
and Jerusalem (13°). The visage of the scrvant of 
the Lord ‘was so marred more than anyman.’ Cf. 
Milton, PZ iv. 116, ‘Which marred his borrowed 
visage,’ and better, Shaks. Jad. Cesar, Ml. i. 
201 --- 

‘Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 

Our Casar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors.’ 


The Israelites were forbidden to mar the corners of 
their beard (Lv 197: it is Tindale’s tr. ‘Ye shall 
not rounde the lockes of youre heedes, nether shalt 
thou marre the tuftes of thy beerde’). The next 
of kin was afraid that if he married Ruth he should 
mar (the same Heb. as of the marring of the land 
by mice, and the taking down of Judah’s pride) his 
inheritance (Ru 4°). The full force of the word as 
used in AV will be seen from Ex 32° Tind. ‘the 
people which thou broughtest out of the lande of 
Egipte have marred all’; Jg 2! Cov. ‘ Nevertheles, 
whan the judge dyed, they turned backe, and 
marred all more then their fathers’; and Ruther- 
ford, Letters, No. xxx. ‘Madam, many eyes are 
upon you, and many would be glad your Ladyship 
should spill a Christian, and mar a good professor. 
Lord Jesus, mar their godless desires, and keep the 
conscience whole without a crack.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MARA (x7 or ΠῚ [so corrected by Keré]; B 
Πικρά, A Tixpla).—The name which Naomi claimed 
for herself: ‘Call me not Naomi (‘ pleasant’), call 
me Mara (i.e. bitter): for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me’ (Ru 1”). The Latin is able 
to retain the play upon the words by the use of 
Mara (id est amaram). H. A. REDPATH. 


MARAH (979).—The first station of the Israelites 
after crossing the sea, mentioned only Ex 15* and 
Nu 33% 9, from which passages it appears that it 
was distant three days’ journey from the place of 
crossing. The difficulty of locating the latter has 
been pointed out under ExoDUs, vol. 1. p. 803. If 
we assume that the passage was in the neighbour. 
hood of Suez, then Wady Hawarah, about 15 to 16 
hours’ camel-ride from ‘the Wells of Moses’ (nearly 
opposite Suez on the E. side of the Gulf of Suez) 
on the route to the convent of St. Katharine 
(the traditional Sinai), isa suitable identification. 
Wady Amara, about 14 hour N. of this, or Vady 
Ghurundel, about 2 hours to the &., have also 
been suggested, though the last is generally con- 
sidered to be Elim. If, on leaving Egypt, the 
Israelites went by the present Aaj route towards 
‘Akabah, then Marah must be somewhere on the 
plateau of the Tih (see Exopus, i.). If a more 
northerly position (near the Bitter Lakes) be 
assumed for the passage, then the position of 
Marah would not be far from the ‘ Wells of Moses,’ 
and ‘Ain Ndba or Gharkadch, about 1 hour to the 
N. of these wells, has been proposed. Brugsch’s 
theory would place Marah in the neighbourhood 
of the Bitter Lakes. In the present state of our 
knowledge no identification can be made with any 
degree of probability. Descriptions of some of 
these sites are to be found in Robinson and 
Palmer. 


The LXX gives for Marah in Ex 1523 Meppe twice, but renders 
the word on its third occurrence by Ilzpie, endeavouring to 
indicate the meaning of the Hebrew word (cf. Thiersch, de 
Pent. Vers. Alex. 31ff.). In Nu 833-9 it adopts the form 
llizpins, The manner in whichthe Vulg. employs amerus is 
worth quoting: ‘eo quod essent amara, unde et congruum loco 
nomen imposuit, vocans illum Mara, id est amaritudinem,’ 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 


MARALAH (nbyrn B Μαραγελδά, A Μαριλά, Lue. 


Mapadd).—A place on the west border of Zebulun, . 


ΨΟΙ,. 1f.—16 


Jos 194, 
the fox.’ 
jectures see Dillm. ad loc. 


The Pesh. has Rémath-ta'le’, ‘height of 
The site is quite uncertain. For con- 
C. R. CONDER. 


MARANATHA.— An expression used by the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Co 16" ‘If any man loveth not 
the Lord, let him be anathema maranatha.’ It 
has somewhat perplexed the interpreters from 
early times quite down to the present. They have 
been puzzled to determine its connexion, its com- 
position, and its significance. The early Greek 
expositors who attempt to explain it (as Chrysost. 
Hom. 44 on 1 Co, Migne, 61, x. col. 377 ; Theodoret 
in Migne, 82, 111. 373; John of Damascus, Migne, 
95, 11. 705; Theophylact, Migne, 124, ii. 793, etc., 
down to Euthym. Zig. ad loc. vol. i. 869, Athens, 
1887), together with the early lexicographers (as 
Hesychius, ed. Schmidt, 111. 71 ; Suidas, ed. Gaisford, 
2397, etc.), generally agree in translating it ‘The 
(or ‘our’) Lord came’ or ‘has come.’ This render- 
ing is corroborated by marginal annotations in one 
or two of the later MSS (see Tisch. Nov. Test. Gr., 
ed. octava crit. maior, ad doc.); and with it agree, 
though amid some vacillation, the leading Lat. 
expositors also (as Jerome, ad loc., Migne, 30, xi. 
772; August., Migne, 33, vol. ii. 1161; Pseudo- 
Ambros, ad doc., Migne, 17, iv. 276). 

But the association of the expression with ‘ana- 
thema’ seems to have led gradually to a minatory 
interpretation of it, so that the phrase thus formed 
came to be regarded as a kind of reduplicated com- 
mination, or a curse reinforced bya prayer. Traces 
of its official use in this sense may be found as far 
baek at least as the 7th cent. (see F. ober, Der 
Kirchenbann, Tiibingen, 1857, p. 40f.; du Cange, 
Gloss. med. et infim. Lat., ed. L. Favre, 1885, vol. v. 
s.v.; compare Tertull. de Pudicitia, § 14, where, 
however, the reading is doubtful); indeed, a still 
earlier instance of this use is afforded by one of the 
two or three occurrences of the term which are all 
that have yet been met with in extra-biblical Greek. 
A sepulchral inscription, believed to be of the 4th 
or 5th cent., from the island of Salamis (referred to 
by Schmiedel in the Hand-Commentar on Cor. .c., 
2nd ed. ii. 208 sq., and given in the C/G vol. iv. 
p. 475, inser. 9303, Berlin, 1877), which marks the 
‘eternal home’ of the ‘reader’ Agathon and his 
wife, for each of whom a separate compartment 
has been prepared, closes as follows: ‘ But if any 
private man or any other person dare to deposit a 
body here besides our two, let him give account to 
God, and be anathema maranathan’ (sic). The 
Pauline order is deviated from here in the Greek, 
so that maranatha is separated by one word from 
anathema; but the maledictory import is plain. 
This imprecatory use of the expression was thought 
to be substantiated by its assumed correspondence 
to the third or highest degree of Jewish excom- 
munication, the Shamimatha. The word Sham- 
matha (variously interpreted, see Buxtorf, Lez. 
Chald. etc. 2466) was held by some to mean ‘The 
Lord cometh’ (ov, the name, being taken as a 
substitute for the tetragram), and thus to furnish 
an analogy which had been followed by the 
Apostolic Church. For this view the authority 
of such eminent Jewish scholars as Rabbi Solo- 
mon Ha-Levi, known among Christians as Paulus 
Burgensis (15th cent.), and Elias Levita in his 
Tishbi (16th cent.), has been nnwarrantably claimed 
(cf. 6.0. Leigh, Critica Sacra, s.v. Mapavadd). For 
Elias makes no mention of maranatha, and follows 
Rab in the Talmud (Alocd Katan, 17a ; see Duxtorf, 
w.s.) in taking ‘shammatha’ as equivalent to sham 
metha, ‘there’s death’; while Paulus Burgensis 
(in Lyra, vi. 6la, Basel, 1508) finds in ‘ anathema 
maranatha’ a combination of the three alleged 
forms or grades of Jewish ecclesiastical censure, 
maranatha being a (post-apostolic) corruption from 
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a mutilated ‘macharam’ (maran) and ‘shammatha’ 
(atha). Echoes, however, of the ‘l'almudic inter- 
wetation of shammatha mcet us, apparently, in 

uther’s ‘accursed to death’ (‘maharam motha’), 
and the ‘Let him be had in execration, yea, ex- 
communicate to death’ of the Genevan version 
of 1557; while W. Mace, in his NT Greek 
and English, 1729, gives simply ‘Let him be 
accurst’ as the rendering of the entire phrase. 
This imprecatory sense of the Pauline term, which 
was thus linked to supposed Jewish preccdent, 
though without warrant either in philology or in 
fact (see John Lightfoot, Works, ete., ed. 1684, ii 
796 1., or Hore in Acta apost. etc., Amst. 1679, 
p- 107f.; Schtirer, “JP 1. i. 60 ΠῚ), received, 
nevertheless, the endorsement of such names as 
Beza, Bibliander, Bullinger, Capito, Calvin (ef. 
Suicer, Yhesaurus, ete. i. 604; Pfeiffer, Dubia 
Vexata, ete. 4th ed. 1699, p. 944 sq. for references), 
and others too numerous to catalogue here. Illustra- 
tion of its prevalence and persistency is afforded by 
its adoption in our English Bibles (with the single 
exception of the Rhemish) from Tindale’s to the 
Authorized Version. Indeed, although a comma 
seems to have been inserted between ‘anathema’ 
and ‘maranatha’ as early as the Cambridge folio 
of 1629, it was removed again in Blayncy’s standard 
ed. of 1769, and is wanting in not a few modern 
editions (see Scrivener, Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 
Introd. p. Ixxxii, reprinted under the title The 
Authorized Edition of the English Bible, Cambr. 
1884, p. 191). Other isolated instances occur of 
dissent from the prevalent theory that the words 
should be combined into a malediction. For ex- 
ample, in Robert Stephens’ edd. of the Gr. text 
issued in 1549 and 1551 a colon (or stop) is inserted 
after anathema, as also in the Elzevir edd. of 1624 
and 1633; an English Bible, also, bearing the im- 
print of Henry Hills, London, 1660, although it puts 
no stop after anathema, adds at maranatha the 
marginal note, ‘That is, The Lord ts come.’ 
Nevertheless, the compound imprcecatory interpre- 
tation has lived on quite to modern times, and has 
even found its way into popular literature. 

This opinion, however, may be said to be at 
length extinct in scholarly circles. It is not only 
confessed to be without intrinsic or historic founda- 
tion, but it conflicts with the intimations afforded 
by the independent use of the word in early 

hristian documents. The earliest is that in The 
Leaching of the Apostles, a document belonging to 
the early part of the 2nd cent. or possibly even to 
the Ist. The thanksgiving in conncxion with the 
Eucharist, as there given ch. 10°, closes as follows: 
‘May grace come and may this world pass away. 
Hosanna to the God of David. If any man is holy, 
let him come; if any man is not, let him repent. 
Maranatha. Amen.’ Plainly, then, the term has 
an inherent meaning wholly detached from an 
anathema; and the preceding words liere, though 
permitting this meaning to be admonitory, are 
remote from any suggestion of imprecation. But 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 26, p. 209, 26, 
ed. Lagarde), where the same thanksgiving is 
substantially reproduced and expanded, any 
thought of malediction is conspicuously out of 
place: .. . ‘Gather us all together into thy king- 
dom which thou hast prepared. Maranatha. 
Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is he that 
cometh,’ ete. 

jut the acknowledgment that the term must be 
taken and interpreted by itself has rather increased 
than diminished the perplexity respecting its com- 
position and meaning. Passing over attempts to 
analyze it which have found little favour, we may 
say that scholars now almost unanimously agree 
that the first part of the expression is the Aramiaic 
word for ‘Lord’; though as to whether the z is 


‘is at hand,’ ‘ will come,’ etc. 


a formative appendage (cf. rabban), or bclongs 
to the pronominal sufhx ‘our,’ they are not so 
harmonious. That it should be connected with 
the first half of the word and not the last is sup- 
ported not only by the earliest MSS that divide 
the term, but by the use of marin by Philo (in 
Flaccum, § 6, ed. Mang. 11. 522, 47) as the current 
Syrian appellation for ‘ Lord,’ as well as by extant 
Aram. inscriptions (see Néldeke in ZDMG for 
1870, p. 101). The chief problem, accordingly, lies 
in the last part of the term. If the second half of 
the compound is held to be atha, the Fathers were 
right in taking it as a past tense (ἦλθεν, ἥκει, ete.: 
‘the’ or ‘our Lord Aas come’), and understanding 
the advent in the flesh as referred to. But the 
explanations they give of the o gan reference to 
this past event are far-fetched and unsatisfying ; 
such as, ‘whoever does not love him waits in vain 
for another,’ or ‘he has come; hence the folly of 
opposing him’—the words being assumed to be 
addressed to Jews: if spoken to Christians, they 
were thought to be designed to shame them for 
withholding love from one who has so humbled 
himself on their behalf, ete. 

The obvious inappositeness, however, of an 
allusion to the past early began to tempt ex- 
positors to force the verb into a future reference, 
viz. to the final coming in judgment. This result 
has ordinarily been reached, at ‘east in later times, 
by taking the past tense as ‘ prophetic,’ ὃ. 6. as an 
emphatic declaration of the certainty of the future 
event by representing it as having already 
occurred: ‘has come,’ ὁ.6. ‘most certainly will 
come.’ The incipient stage of this opinion appears 
in the ‘in adventu domini’ of certain Latin texts, 
and the ‘donee adveniat’ (or ‘redeat’) of Augus- 
tine and some later Fathers. Lut a prophetic or 
anticipatory past tense here is more than question- 
able grammatically ; and its inappropriateness is 
indirectly conceded by modern expositors, who, as 
with one consent, substitute for it a present or a 
future in their translations: ‘Our Lord cometh,’ 
Under these cir- 
cumstances, certain Aramaic scholars have pro- 
posed to restrict the verbal part of the expression 
to the final syllable ‘tha,’ and understand the 
whole as an ejaculation; ‘Our Lord,come!’ Com- 
pare ἔρχου Κύριε Ἰησοῦ, Rev 22°; and the Amen bo of 
the Jewish liturgies. See C. Taylor, The Teaching 
of the Twelve Aposties, p. 77 ff. One of the first to 
make this suggestion seems to have been Gustay 
Bickel] of Innsbruck in the Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. 
for 1884, vol. viii. p. 403, n°, During the same 
year, however, this opinion was shown by Halévy 
in the Rev. des études Juives, vol. ix. p. 9, to have 
the support of sundry inscriptions from Arabia, 
and was also advocated by Noéldeke in the GGA 
p. 1023 (in a review of Kautzsch’s Grammatik, 
u.s.w.), where Wellhausen is cited as making the 
same suggestion (yet cf. GG, 1895, p. 3, n. 2). 
Siegfried, also, in reviewing Kautzsch’s work 
in Hilgenfeld’s ZIVTh., compares the frequent 
phrases ‘in xn ‘come and see,’ yow xn ‘come and 
hear,’ and proposes to take μαραναθά as equiv. to 
papavOd, signifying “Ὁ (or ‘our’) Lord, come!’ 
This supplicatory sense has bcen accepted by 
G. Wohlenberg (Die Lehre der Zwélf Apostel, u.s.w. 
1888, p. 82 sq.), Arnold Meyer (Jesu Afutter- 
sprache, 1896, p. 50), who compares (p. 1661.) 
Marna or Marnas (31> ‘our lord’), the name of 
the chief deity of Gaza (ef. the new edition of 
the deacon Marcus’ life of Bp. Porphyrius of Gaza, 
Leip. 1895; also Stark, Gaza, u.s.w. 1852, pp. 576- 
583); and is sustained by G. Dalman in his Gram- 
matik des Jid.-Paldst. Aramédisch, 1894, pp. 120, 
297, cf. 162.* It will doubtless prevail. 


* Dalman (Worte Jesu, i. 269) calls N}Y> the earlier and fuller 


“form, See Zahn, Fini. in das NZ, i. § 18, Anm. 11. 
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To the question why the apostle deserts the 
Greek for the Aramaic language here, many con- 
jectural answers have been given: sucli as, to 
humble the pride of his Corinthian converts by 
reminding them that the gospel did not originate 
with them; to affect the more readily his Jewish 
opponents by a phrase from their vernacular; to 
suggest that Christ will judge all nations and 
tongues, and the like. These may pass for what 
they are worth. The expression, as embodying 
the consummation of Christian desire and aspira- 
tion, may have become a current ejaculation 
among the early disciples (cf. ‘Abba,’ Mk 1436. Ro 
815, Gal 48), and as such would doubtless be intelli- 
gible to the Christians of Corinth. This supposi- 
tion gains plausibility from the recurrence of the 
term, in varied connexions, in the Teaching and the 
Apostolic Constitutions. Its specific tone it takes 
from its context: in the Ep. to the Cor. it is admoni- 
tory ; in the Apostolic Constitutions it is jubilant. 

Whether it is a fragment of some confession, 
ereed, or hymn (cf. Heé NZ’... op nieuw uit den 
Grondtekst overgezet, De Nederlandsche DBijbel- 
Compagnie, 1868, ad loc.), or is a germ of some 
early liturgical formulary, this is not the place to 
consider (see Bickell, ‘Die Lehre d. Apostel u. d. 
Liturgie,’ in the Zischr. f. Kath. Theol. as above; 
Weizsicker, Apostolic Age, ii. 286; Spitta, Zur 
Gesch. u. Lit. des Urchristentums, i. 256f., 1893 ; 
Th. Zahn, Forschungen z. Gesch. u.s.w. ili. 1884, 
p. 294 f.). 


LITERATURE.—Some of the more extended discussions of the 
term are by Anthony Leger in Hase and Iken, Vhes. Nov. Theol.- 
Philol. (1732), vol. it. 879-883; A. Klostermann, Probleme im 
Aposteltexte (1883), 220-246: G. Wohlenberg, 88 above, pp. 78- 
85; and especially N. Schmidt in the Journ. Bibl. Lit. for 
1894, pp. 50-60; cf. the same Journ. for 1896, p. 44, π14, More- 
over, Schmiedel’s note in the Hand-Commentar, as above, should 
not be overlooked. J. H. THAYER. 


MARBLE (vw, ww, udpyapos) denotes, strictly 
speaking, limestone (carbonate of lime), which is 
sufficiently hard and close-grained to be capable of 
receiving a polish. It is valuable both as an orna- 
mental building stone and as a material for sculp- 
ture. The most famous kinds are those associated 
with classic statuary and architecture, such as the 


Pentelic and Parian marbles of Greece and the | 


Carrara marble of Italy. The purest marble is 
white, but many coloured varieties are found, and 
some of these were highly valued in ancient times. 
Among them may be mentioned the ‘ Breccia di 
Verde,’ which varies from all shades of green to a 
purplish red, the ‘ onyx’ marble, and the so-called 
‘Oriental alabaster.’ 
stones. The last named is quite different from 
true alabaster (sulphate of lime), being a carbonate 
of lime of stalagmitic origin and of an amber colour. 
The famous obelisk of Shalmaneser I1., found by 
Layard at Nimrfd, is of black marble (full, 
Building and Ornamental Stoncs, 148-152). 

In 1Ch 29? ‘marble stones in abundance’ are 
mentioned among the materials prepared by David 
for the building of the temple. The Heb. is ww 
(B πάριον, A πάριος). According to Josephus, Solo- 
mon’s temple was built of white stone (λευκὸς λίθος, 
Ané, VIII. ili. 2), quarried and prepared in Lebanon 
(ἐδ. VIL. 11}. 9). The OT narrative (1 K 5'1%) does 
not expressly state the lecality from which the 
stone came. Hard white limestone is found in 
Lebanon, and has becn used in the temples of 
Baalbek (Robinson, BLP iii. 508; Thomson, Land 
and Book, til. 341, 342). But the stones in the 
foundation walls of the temple, as seen at the 
Jews’ Wailing Place, appear to have been brought 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. The lime- 
stone found in the quarries under Bezetha is ‘ hard, 
compact, and delicately variegated, and is capable 


of being cut as marble into objects of ornament ! 


All these are Egyptian | 


| first day of the feast of Purim, is calle 


and use, and of receiving a polished surface’ 
(Hull, SWP 59; Warren, Underground Jerusa- 
lem, 60; King, Recent Discoveries on Temple Hill, 
ch. i.). Josephus (Wars, V. v. 2) says that the 
pillars of Herod’s temple were μονόλιθοι λευκοτάτης 
μαρμάρου. Some of the marble used in Roman and 
post-Roman buildingsin Palestine, and found stillin 
their remains, may have been imported from abroad. 

In Est 1° the palace of Ahasuerus at Shushan 
(Susa) is described as having ‘ pillars of marble’ 
(vw wy, LAX στύλοι πάρινοι), while in the same 
verse the pavement of the palace is said to have 
been of ‘red, blue, white, and black marble’ (AV), 
or ‘red, white, yellow, and black marble’ (RV). 
Of the four words thus translated the second is vv 
(LAX wdpwos λίθος), and this was evidently under- 
stood as ‘white marble’ in AV as well as in RV, 
in spite of the transposition which has taken place 
in the former, since ‘marble’ igs the second word in 
the alternative rendering in the margin. The 
other three words are 073, 77, and nab, and they 
occur only in this verse. LX X renders the first 
by σμάραγδος or σμαραγδίτης λίθος, the second (appar- 
ently) by πίννινος, and does not translate the third. 
AVm and KhVm give ‘porphyre (porphyry), ala- 
baster, and stone of blue colour.’ Octtli (Kurzgef. 
Comm.) translates vv by ‘ Marmor,’ and has for the 
other three words ‘ Alabaster und Perlmutterstein 
und Fleckmarmor.’ ‘T’he LXX rendering of »72 
suggests some green stone, and that of 7 some 
stone with a pearly lustre. Malachite (a green 
mineral) is found in Persia, as is also the stone 
called ‘Yezd marble.’ The latter is described as 
a stalagmitic carbonate of lime resembling the 
Egyptian stone known as ‘ Oriental alabaster,’ 
except that the colour is greenish-white instead of 
yellow (Blaneford in astern Persia, ii. 486). 
Marble capitals and broken shafts were found in 
the ruins of Susa by Layard (Karly Adventures, 
11, 296). The palace of the Shah at Ispahan has 
columns of Tabriz marble, while white and coloured 
marbles are profusely used in the interior of the 
building (Hull, Building and Ornamental Stones, 
152), 

In Ca 5 there occurs the simile, ‘ His legs are as 
pillars of marble’ (we ey, LALX στύλοι μαρμάρινοι). 

In Apoer. μάρμαρος occurs only once (Ep. Jer”). 
Here it is said that the idols of the heathen shall 
be known to be no gods ἀπὸ τῆς πορφύρας καὶ τῆς 
μαρμάρου τῆς ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς σηπομένης. ‘The context 
seems to make it necessary to understand μάρμαρος 
here in its root meaning of ‘sparkling,’ or ‘ bril- 
liance,’ and so both AV and RY render τῆς πορ. καὶ 
τῆς wap. by “ bright purple.’ 

In NT μάρμαρος also occurs once, being named as 
part of the merchandise of the apocalyptic Babylon 
(Rev 18:2). JAMES PATRICK. 


MARCHESHVAN (pw, Mish. Taanith, 1. 3, 4; 
Mapoovarns, Jos. Ant. I. ili. 3).—See TIME. 


MARCUS (Mdpxos, or, perhaps more accurately, 
Mapros ; see MARK [JOHN], p. 245>).—This form of 
the name of St. Mark (wh. see) occurs in AV of 
Col 419, Philem #4, 1 P 5%, RV has ‘ Mark’ in every 
instance. 


MARDOCHEUS (Mapdoyaios Mardocheus).—1. 
The name of MonrprcaAl, the uncle of Esther, 
appears in this form in the apocryphal additions 
to the Book of Esther (Ad. Est 10% 11% 121 *° 
16%), In 2 Mac 15* the 14th of Adar, that is, the 
d ‘ Mar- 
dochens’ day’ (ἡ Μαρδοχαικὴ ἡμέρα, RV ‘the day of 
Mordecai’). 2. In] Es 5%, for MORDECAI, one of the 
leaders of the Jews, who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel and Joshua; cf. Ezr 2°, Neh 11, 

H, A. WHITE. 
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MARESHAH (aveie and sv 9).—1. The ‘father’ 
of Hebron, 1 Ch 2% (B Μαρεισά, A Mapiod). Perhaps 
we may gather from this passage that Mareshah, 
which is really the city of Jos 15%, colonized Hebron. 
2. A Judahite, 1 Ch 45: (B Mayd, A Mapnod). See 
next article, and GENEALOGY, IV. 2. 29. 


MARESHAH (πρὸ, in Jos 15% avnis).—A city 
in the Shephélah of Judah, near Keilah and Achzib 
(Jos 15%; B Βαθησάρ, A Mapyod); fortified by Neho- 
boam (2 Ch 118: B Μαρεισά, A Mapicd); the scene 
of the encounter between Asa and Zerah the 
Ethiopian (2 Ch 14°; B Μαρισήλ, Mapelon, A 
Mapyod); the birthplace of Dodavah the father 
of the prophet Eleazar, 2 Ch 2077 (B Mapelon, A 
Mapion); mientioned also in Mic 1" (where see 
Nowack’s note). On 1 Ch 933 431 see the preceding 
article. ‘The Valley of Zephathah (MWddy es- 
Sdjich) was to the ‘north’ of Mareshah (κατὰ 
βοῤῥᾶν M.) according to the LXX version of 2 Ch 
14%, In Mic 1 there is a play on the name as 
if meaning ‘ inheritance.’ 

Qutside the canonical Scriptures, Mareshal 
ἊΝ an important part. It was plundered by 
udas Maccabeeus (Jos. Ant. XII. viii. 6, after 
whom we ought certainly to correct Σαμαρίαν of 
1 Mac 5® to Μαρίσαν ; cf. 2 Mac 12%), subdued by 
John Hyrcanus (Ant. ΧΙ. ix. 1, x. 2), freed by 
Pompey (ib. XIV. iv. 4), and finally destroyed 
by the Parthians (ib. XIV. xiii. 9). 

In the 4th cent. A.D. the site was known 
(Onomast. 279. 189) as being 2 Roman miles 
from Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin), which is a 
somewhat overstated distance. The present ruin 
Mer‘ash, in spite of its guttural, no doubt repre- 
sents Mareshah (see Qnomast. s. ‘Marsa’). There 
are some remarkable rock-chambers, with flights 
of steps, close by, which seem to have been gran- 
aries or reservoirs. See SIV P vol. 111. sheet xx. 

C. R. CONDER. 

MARIMOTH (Jfarimoth), 2 Es 12=MERAIOTH, 
an ancestor of Ezra (Ezr 7°). 
ROTH, 1 Es 83, 


MARISA (Mapioa, AZarcsa).—The Greek form of 
the name MARESHAH. It occurs only in 2 Mac 
12%, but should be read also in 1 Mac 5", where all 
Greek MSS wrongly have ‘Samaria’; but Old Lat. 
Marisan, Jos. Ant. XII. villi. 6 Maploa. ‘The false 
reading ‘Samaria’ is found in 2 Mae 12% in four 
cursives and Syr. H, A. WHITE. 


MARISH.—This old form of ‘marsh’ has been 
allowed to remiain in modern editions of AV. It 
is still occasionally seen in poetry, as Tennyson, 
Dying Swan— 

‘And far through the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept.’ 

It occurs in Ezk 471, 1 Mac 9%, ΟἹ. Berners’ 
Froissart, 37, ‘True it was that some of the knights 
of Scotland did ever the annoyance they could to 
the Englishmen, and kept them in the wild country 
among marishes and great forests, so that no man 
could follow them.’ The word is also an adj., as 
Bacon, Essays, p. 142, ‘in Marish and unwholesome 
Grounds.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MARK.—1. mp 15 20°, Job 16", and swe 
La 3”, a target, a butt. As 18 20° ] will shoot 
three arrows on the side thereof, as though I shot 
atamark.’ Cf. Shaks. Venus, 941— 

‘Thy mark is feeble age, but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s heart.’ 

2. σκοπός, a mark to keep the eye on, in shooting 
or running; Wis 512 ‘Like as when an arrow is 
shot at a mark’ (ἐπὶ σκοπόν) ; 5%, Ph 3% “1 press 
toward the mark for the prize of the hich calling 
of God in Christ Jesus’ (κατὰ σκοπόν ; RV ‘towards 


Also called ΜΈΜΈΕ- 


the goal,’ but it is not a technical word in the race- 
course ; in class. Gr. it is a target, here like 1 Co 9% 
οὐκ ἀδήλως, ‘not in the dark,’ or as Moule, ‘ with 
my goal clear in view’). Cf. Pref. to AV ‘We 
never thought from the beginning that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one... but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principall 
good one, not justly to be excepted against ; that 
hath been our indeavour, that our mark’; Shaks. 
Love's Labour's Lost, IV. ii. 1156— 


‘If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice.’ 


3. yin, place of striking or impinging, 7.¢. a butt 
or mark: Job 7* ‘why hast thou sct me as a mark 
against thee?’ RV ‘as a mark for thee” AV 
understands Job to be a target for the arrow of 
God’s displeasure, RV that he is an object over 
which God stumbles. ‘ Job,’ says Davidson, ‘ feels 
that he is continually in the way of God, an 
obstacle against which the Almighty is always of 
set purpose striking Himself. The thought is one 
of unprecedented boldness.’ 

4, nix sign, token: Gn 4" ‘And the Lord set a 
mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill 
hin,’ RV ‘appointed a sign for Cain.” ‘A mark 
set upon Cain would have distinguished him, so 
that all who met him might know him. This 
would be no pledge of security, no consolation to 
the guilty man. but when we see that the Lord 
appointed a sign for Cain, so that, looking upon it, 
he might be reminded of the divine protection, the 
words of the passage become easy to understand ’— 
Ryle in Lapos. Tumes, 111. 211; and Larly Narra- 
tives, 70; also Sayee in Lapos. Times, vii. 367. 

5. ypyp a puncture, tattoo: Lv 19% ‘ Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you.’ Driver and White (in 
SBOT) tr. ‘You shall not make any incisions in 
your skin for the dead; nor shall you tattoo any 
marks upon you,’ and explain that the tattooing 
here alluded to implied probably dedication to a 
deity. Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
212if., and RS 334; also Stade, ZATW xiv. 
250 1. 

6. 1 fdw, the letter T, the last of the Heb. 
alphabet, which in the old Pheenician characters 
had the shape of a cross. See ALPHABET. TEzk 
96 the mark set on the forehead of those that 
bewailed the abominations in Jerusalem. The 
Vulg. tr. of 95 is signa thau super frontes virorum 
gementium, to which Tindale refers when he speaks 
(Haxpositions, 13) of ‘the sign Thau, that defendeth 
us from the smiting and power of the evil angels.’ 
In Job 3155 the word is τεῦς of aperson’s signature : 
ef. Shaks. 11 Henry VJ. Iv. ii. 110, ‘ Dost thou use 
to write thy name? or hast thou a mark to thyself, 
like an honest plain-dealing man?’ 

7. χάραγμα (fr. χαράσσω, to cut, engrave), a stamp 
or brand. This word is used in Ac 17” of sculp- 
tured work, and tr? in EV by the verb ‘ graven.’ 
Elsewhere it is found only in Rev (1915. 17 149: 1! 103 
19% 20: TR and AV add 15", omitted by edd.) of 
the brand (EV ‘ mark’) by which the followers of 
the Beast were known. The brand was on the 
right hand or on the forehead (1818. See MAN oF 
Sin. The ¢é@w of Ezk is in the writer’s mind. 

8. μώλωψ, weal, quoted in 1 P 2% from Is 53° and 
tr’ ‘stripe,’ is in Sir 23” rendered in AV ‘blue 
mark,’ ‘a servant that is continually beaten shall 
not be without a blue mark’ (RV ‘shall not lack a 
bruise’). 

9, στίγμα (from orifw, to prick; connected with 
Eng. ‘sting’), brand, scar: Gal 6” only, ἐγὼ γὰρ 
τὰ στίγματα τοῦ [Κυρίου] ᾿Ιησοῦ ἐν τῷ σώματί μου 
βαστάξω (edd. omit Kuplov of TR after best text) ; 
Vulg. ‘Ego enim stiginata Domini Iesu in corpore 
eo porto’; Wye. ‘For I bere in my bodi the 
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tokenes of oure Lord Jhesu Crist’; Tind. ‘For I 
beare in my bodye the markes of the lorde Jesu,’ 
so succeeding VSS including AV; RV ‘for I bear 
branded on my body the marks of Jesus’). The 
reference is to the suffering which the apostle had 
endured in the service of Christ, of which he gives 
a rapid account in 2 Co 1127, and which, whether 
Jewish whipping, or Ronan flogging, or more 
barbarous mob violence, must have left scars on 
his person, some of them no doubt visible. But 
why does he call them the scars or brands of Jesus? 
Two explanations have been given. (1) The marks 
which were left in the body of Jesus by the nails 
and the sword are reproduced figuratively in the 
apostle’s body. Cf. 2 Co 4! ‘always bearing about 
in the body the dying (RVm ‘putting to death’) 
of Jesus’ (παντότε τὴν νέκρωσιν τοῦ ᾿1ησοῦ ἐν τῷ σώματι 
περιφέροντες) ; also Ὁ ὁ 15, Col 1%; and especially 
the references to his crucifixion with Christ, Ro 6°, 
Gal 2°, This interpretation is forcibly illustrated 
by the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi, to whom 
the word (left untranslated in the Lat. versions) 
‘suggested, whether by a more or less distant 
association, the idea which took so strong a hold 
upon his mind, that in a moment of extreme 
spiritual tension the actual marks of the Passion 
seemed to imprint themselves upon his body ’— 
Sanday, NZ’ Com. for ling. Headers. Among 
recent commentators Moule (Camb. Bible) con- 
siders that there is ‘something to be said’ for 
this explanation, and Huxtable (Pul. Com.) argues 
ably and at length in its favour. (2) The marks 
identify the apostle as belonging to Jesus. This 
receives the nearly unanimous consent of modern 
expositors, and is actually introduced into the 
translation of the RV, on which Westcott (Lessons 
of the RV of NT, 130) comments, ‘ the addition of 
the word branded—I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus—points the reference to the slaves 
who bore the names of the deities to whose service 
they were consecrated.’ (Cf., further, art. CurT- 
TINGS IN THE IF'LESH, vol. i. p. 538°). But even on 
this interpretation the question remains, Does St. 
Paul refer to the custom of marking the devotees of 
a, deity, or to the eustom of branding deserters and 
evil-doersasasignofdegradation? Lightfoot (Com. 
on Gal.) refers the metaphor to the practice of brand- 
ing slaves and other persons who were devoted to 
the service of some deity, and considers that ‘such 
a, practice at all events cannot have been unknown 
in a country which was the home of the worship of 
Cybele.’ But the verb used (Sacrdfw, which im- 
plies at least that the thing carried is easily seen, 
cf. Ac 9 ‘a chosen vessel unto me to bear my 
name before the Gentiles,’ βαστάσαι, . ἐνώπιον 
ἐθνῶν), and the apostle’s glorying in being regarded 
as περικαθάρματα τοῦ κόσμον, πάντων περίψημα, ‘the 
filth of the world, the offsecouring of all things’ 
(1 Co 4158), make the reference most probable to 
such stigmata as (now also in the modern use of 
the word) carried punishment aud degradation. 
These are the only marks that would involve at 
once much suffering at the time of their infliction 
and much courage to carry afterwards. 
J. HASTINGS. 

MARK (JOHN).—In this art. the identity of the 
John Mark of the Acts with the Mark of the Pauline 
Epistles (Col, Philem, 2 Ti), with the Mark of 1 P, 
and with Mark the Evangelist, mentioned in early 
Christian literature, is assumed. This identifica- 
tion is confirmed by the link between the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles supplied by Col 410 (‘cousin 
of Barnabas’), and by the fact that the name Mark 
πὸ not appear to have been common among the 

ews. 


1, NAmE.—-The Hebrew name of this companion — 


of the apostles was Ιωάνης : it appears without 
addition in Ae 13°}, 


To it the Roman prenomen |! 


Marcus was added (Ἰωάνον rod ἐπικαλουμένου Μάρκου, 
Ἴ. τὸν ἐπικληθέντα M., Ac 1915. *), just as the Roman 
cognomen Paulus was added to the Hebrew name 
Saul. The name Marcus was that by whicli its 
bearer was commonly known among those for 
whom the Acts was written (τὸν 1. τὸν καλούμενον * 
Μᾶρκον, Ac 15%); so Col 410, Philem 4, 2 Ti 41, 
1P 5%, For the accentuation Mépxos, see Blass, 
Gram. NT Greek, ὃ 4. 2; the form Mdapkxos is 
found in C/G, 5644, 6155. For the frequency of 
such double names among the Jews, see Deiss- 
mann, Libelstudien, p. 1811f.; and for the common 
use of the name Marcus ‘among Greek-speaking 
peoples from the Augustan age onwards,’ see the 
inscriptions quoted by Swete, δέ. Mark, p. ix. There 
is no evidence, however, that it was common among 
the Jews; the only Jew of this name mentioned by 
Josephus is the nephew of Philo(Ant. XVIII. viii. 1, 
XIX. v. 1). 

2. FAMILY AND PosITION.—The father of Mark 
is not mentioned in the NT or by any reliable 
tradition. His mother bears the common Hebrew 
name Mary (Ac 12"). She appears as a woman of 
some wealth, the possessor of a house with a πυλών 
and with a room large enough to contain many (οὗ 
ἦσαν ἱκανοὶ συνηθροισμένοι), the mistress, it would 
seem, of a household, the duty of one παιδίσκη--- 
bearing a Greek name (see Blass on Ac 12!%)—being 
to keep the door (cf. Jn 1817, Her house is one of 
the centres of the life of ‘the brethren’ at Jeru- 
salem. St. Peter goes there as a matter of course 
directly he has escaped from prison, and is well 
known there (v.44). It is a natural conclusion that 
‘the house of Mary’ had become the home of St. 
Peter, and that the guest was in a sense the head 
of the household (cf. 1 P 5%), Again, in Col 4° 
Mark is spoken of as ‘the cousin’ (ὁ ἀνεψιός, see 
Lightfoot’s note) of Barnabas (on the name, sce 
especially Deissmann, Dzbelstudien, Ὁ. 175 ff.), the 
Joseph Barnabas of Ac 4°, of the tribe of Levi, 
born in Cyprus, a man of substance, and from 
almost the earliest days a leader among ‘the 
brethren.’ It is not improbable, in view of the 
later history, that Mark too was by birth or 
previous residence connected with the Jewish 
colony in Cyprus (Schiirer, HJP τι. ii. p. 221f.), 
and, if we may assume that the cousins were the 
sons of two brothers, we learn that he was a Levite 
(see below, 4 (1.)). There is every reason to think 
that he, Hhke Saul, was a ‘Hebrew of Hebrews’ 
(Col 4"; cf. Gal 2%, Tit 17°). 

In Ac 135 we read of Barnabas and Saul that 
at Salamis in Cyprus κατήγγελλον τὸν λόγον τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς τῶν "Tovdalwy- εἶχον δὲ καὶ 
᾿Ιωάνην ὑπηρέτην Ὁ All writers, it would seein, 
take the last clause to mean that the apostles 
‘had John as minister,’ z.e. as their assistant in 
their evangelistic work (cf. 10% προσέταξεν). A 
diiferent interpretation seems to the present writer 
to be at least possible. The clause stands in close 
connexion with the mention of ‘the synagogues.’ 
Further, if ὑπηρέτην were a predicate, the more 
natural order would have been ὑπηρέτην δὲ εἶχον 
καὶ ᾿Ιωάνην. A Jewish epitaph found at Rome 
ᾧλάβιος ᾿Ἰουλιανὸς ὑπηρέτης (see Schiirer, Gemeznde- 
verfassung der Juden in Rom, pp. 28, 39; cf. 
HJP τι. li. p. 67) suggests that ὑπηρέτης here is 
John’s official title—‘ And they had with them also 
John, the synagogue minister’ (cf. Lk 43, The 
article in such a case would be omitted (cf. 6.0. 
CIG, 9906, Ἰουλιανὸς ἱερεὺς ἄρχων. . . vids ᾿Ιουλιαν οὔ 
ἀρχισυναγώγου and inscriptions passum, also Winer- 


* The reading ἐακικαλούμενον, found in &¢ (aued vide) CD 61 Gig, 


| seems to he a ‘ Western’ reading due to assimilation, 


+ ‘Western’ (paraphrastic) readings are (a) ᾿1. uruperotyre 
αὐτοῖς, D 821 syr. hl. ing.; (0) ἔχοντες peal” ἑαυτῶν καὶ", εἰς δια κονίαν 
(in ministerium, lat. vg.), E. Compare Ignat. Philad. xi., 
Φίλωνος τοῦ διακόνου, . . ὃς καὶ νῦν ὃν λόγῳ θεοῦ ὑπηρετεῖ μοι. 
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Moulton, p. 172).* If this interpretation be the 
true one, we liave an important fact about Mark 
which reveals how close his ties with Judaism were. 
Among his fellow Jews he was known as Ιωάνης 
ὑπηρέτης. 

3. MARK IN THE APOSTOLIC HISTORY OF THE 
NT.—Mark is one of those minor characters, a 
careful study of whose movements throws consider- 
able light on the relation to each other of the 
apostolic leaders. In the NT he stands in close 
connexion with Barnabas, St. Peter, St. Paul. 

(i.) The first notice of Mark in the Acts is at the 
time of the famine in Juda, some 15 or 16 years 
after the day of Pentecost. He is at Jerusalem, 
and Barnabas and Saul, returning thence to the 
Syrian Antioch, take him with them as their com- 
panion (συνπαραλαβόντες 12°; οἵ, 1551... Gal 9, It 
is important to notice that Barnabas, Mark’s 
cousin, still retains the leading position (BapydBas 
δὲ καὶ Σαῦλος 12”), that as yet there is no hint of any 
evangelistic work further afield than Antioch, and 
that there the Church had not spread beyond the 
‘Grecian Jews’ (1139. Some time—how long we 
have no means of discovering—after their arrival 
at Antioch a decisive summons comes. Barnabas 
and Saul, at the bidding of the Spirit, are solemnly 
set apart and dismissed to do ‘ the work,’ the scope 
of which remains still undefined. With Mark they 
cross to Cyprus. After work among the Jewish 
settlers at Salamis, they Journey westwards till 
at Paphos they meet the Jewish Magus among the 
comites of the Proconsul, and the encounter ends 
with the conversion of the Roman magistrate—the 
firstfruit of St. Panl’s Gentile converts. From 
Paphos they cross to the mainland, and journey 
inland as far as Perga. Here, perhaps when his 
leaders were discussing or had already determined 
upon the plan of crossing the Taurus and pene- 
trating into a wholly new district, Mark separates 
himself from them and returns to Jerusalem (13%), 
His conduct, it is clear, made a deep impression on 
St. Paul. What were Mark’s reasons for this act 
of seeming desertion? The conditions of their 
common work, it must be remembered, had altered 
since he left Jerusalem with them, in three im- 
portant respects. (1) The call at Antioch had 
inaugurated a new epoch in the history of the 
Church, and as ‘the work’ advanced it became 
clear that it would lead the workers μάκραν (Ac 
9271), (2) There were already indications that ‘ the 
work ’ would include the Gentiles ; and that this was 
anew departure appears from 14%, (3) Barnabas 
is passing into the background, and Paul is taking 
his place as the acknowledged leader (note the 
very significant of περὶ Παῦλον in 13%). For these 
new conditions of service Mark was not prepared. 

(ii.) Some three or four years pass before we 
meet Mark again in the history. The great con- 
troversy as to the freedom of the Gentile converts 
had been closed, outwardly at least, by the decision 
of ‘the Council’ at Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas 
returned to Antioch. At Antioch (if without further 
discussion we may assume the identity of the 
visit to Jerusalem recorded in Ae 15 with that 
recorded in Gal 2) there took place the events 
which St. Paul briefly narrates in Gal 2", §¢, 
Peter followed to Antioch the emissaries of the 
Church at Jerusalem, and proved himself loyal to 
the concordat of ‘the Council,’ But the arrival of 
‘certain from James’ wrought a disastrous change. 
‘Fearing those of the circumcision,’ he withdrew 
from full fellowship with Gentile believers. His 
example was the signal for a general revolt. 

* With this interpretation, as indeed with the common one 
(cf. Cod. ἘΠ, though less conspicuously, εἶχον Ξε εἶχον we? ἑαυτῶν. 
This sense of ἔχειν is common (especially in the participle) in 
all Greek, e.g. Xen. Cyr. iv. 2..29—‘et swpissime Thucydides 


eeterique omnes’ (Stephanus, Z'hes., ed. Hase, iii. 2616). Here 
εἶχον takes up συνταρωλαβόντες, v.29, 


Jewish Christians. 


All the Jewish Christians at Antioch (οἱ λοιποὶ 
᾿Ιουδαῖοι) joined in his time-serving policy, and the 
pressure of their opinion seduced even (καί) Bar- 
nabas, St. Paul’s old and close companion. St. 


-Paul’s public rebuke of St. Peter and (by implica- 


tion) of Barnabas and the rest closes the his- 
tory, so far as he has chosen to reveal it. It 
has an obvious bearing on the relations of St. 
Paul with Mark. We know that Mark was at 
Antioch shortly after these events (Ac 158. The 
three leaders with whom he was most intimately 
associated, St. Peter, St. Paul, Barnabas, were 
there already. It seems an almost certain infer- 
ence that Mark had come as the companion of 
one of them. If so, he was among οἱ λοιποὶ 
Ἰουδαῖοι, who proved traitors ; and his example and 
opinion must have been conspicuous among the 
influences which led Barnabas astray. We can 
understand that to St. Paul’s mind his later 
conduct set its seal upon his earlier, His loyalty 
to ‘the truth of the gospel’ was more than ques- 
tionable, and his influence over Barnabas was 
harmful. When Barnabas proposed that Mark 
should again be their companion, an indignant 
reference to his former desertion of ‘the work’ 
(1558) was sufficient answer. If we realize the 
significance, personal and doctrinal, of the history 
in Gal 2, we can understand the παροξυσμός which 
separated Barnabas from Paul. The notice that 
Mark with Barnabas sailed to Cyprus immediately 
after these events is the last reference to him in 
the Acts. 

(111,) After an interval of ten or twelve years we 
meet with Mark again in St. Paul’s letters to the 
Colossians (4:0) and to Philemon (v.%4), Mark is 
at Rome. His presence there is ‘a solace’ to St. 
Paul. In both Epistles the apostle speaks of him 
as one of the few whom he can call ‘ fellow-workers’ 
(contrast Ph 1/5), The happy change in the re. 
lations between St. Paul and Mark is an important 
indication of the triumph of St. Paul’s ‘catholic’ 
views of Christianity among the higher type of 
It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that Mark had contemplated, and it 
appears was still contemplating, a journey to 
Asia; and the Asiatic Christians had already 
received from St. Paul a brief message commend- 
ing him to them. 

(iv.) Some three or four years later, St. Paul’s 
last Epistle associates Mark with Timothy. The 
words (2 Ti 41 seem to imply that the two were no 
strangers to each other, and that Timothy was 
already acquainted with Mark’s movements. 
Timothy, it seems probable, was still at Ephesus 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 437). Heis bidden 
to come to Rome by the shortest route (v.°), and to 
execute a commission at Troas on the way (v."), 
From Troas he was doubtless to cross to Neapolis, 
to travel along the Egnatian Road to Dyrrhachium, 
to cross to Brundisium, and to hasten to Rome by 
the Via Appia. At some point in the journey he 
is to ‘pick up’ Mark (v.44). If that point was in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, the notice is perhaps 
an indication that Mark had carried out his purpose 
of visiting Asia (Col 4"). If not, it cannot be a 
place which is otherwise associated with Mark 
either by history or by tradition. To this direc- 
tion St. Paul, remembering the help rendered to 
him by Mark in his former captivity, adds the 
reason of it—éoriuy γάρ μοι εὔχρηστος εἰς διακονίαν, 
The last three words, as Swete observes (p. xv), 
‘assion to Mark his precise place in the history of 
the Apostolic age.’ 

(v.) One more notice of Mark is found in the 
apostolic writings. In his First Epistle, written 
at Rome (see article BABYLON IN NT), St. Peter 
sends to the churches of Asia Minor the salutation 
of ‘Marcus my son.’ This greeting makes it prob- 
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able that Mark had visited some of the churches 
to which the apostle is writing (see above (111.) (iv. )). 
It is certain from these words that Mark was with 
St. Peter at Rome—an important point of contact 
between the NT and early Christian tradition. 
The tenderness of the phrase ὁ vids μου is explained 
by St. Peter’s early intimacy with Mark in ‘the 
house of Mary.’ 

4, MARK IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION.*—(i.) Jlark’s 
position by birth.—The Preface to the Gospel found 
in MSS of the Vulgate contains the notice: ‘ sacer- 
dotium in Israhel agens, secundum carnem levita’ 
(Wordsworth- White, p. 171, cf. p. 173)—a mere 
deduction, it seems probable, from Mark’s kinship 
to Barnabas. The remembrance of a personal 
deformity survives in an epithet well known at 
Rome early in the 3rd cent.—olre Hatdos ὁ ἀπόστολος 
οὔτε Mapxos ὁ κολοβοδάκτυλος (Hipp. Philos. vii. 30). 


A reference to this epithet is found in the Latin Prefaces to 
the Gospel (see below), and with these substantially coincide 
the notices in one or two later writers (see Lipsius, Die Apocr. 
Apostelgesch. ii. 2, Ὁ. 827; Zahn, Hind. ii. Ὁ. 211). Three ex- 
planations of the epithet ‘stump-fingered’ or ‘mutilated in 
the finger(s)’ have been suggested. (i.) Tregelles (Journal 
of Class. and Sacred Philol., 1855, p. 224f.) thinks that the 
epithet stigmatizes Mark as ‘pollice truncus,’ ‘the deserter’ 
(Ac 1313), (ii.) The Pref. to the Vulgate: ‘Amputasse sibi post 
fidem pollicem dicitur ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur’ (so 
Isidore). (iii.) The Pref. to Cod. Toletanus: ‘Colobodactilus 
est nominatus ideo quod a cetera corporis proceritatem digitos 
minores habuisset’ (Wordsworth-White, p. 171). It is just 
possible, however, that the word may refer to some mutilation 
or malformation of the toes, resulting in lameness—an infirmity 
which would be more likely to attract attention than a deformity 
of the hand. 


(ii.) Mark’s relation to the Lord’s ministry.—The 
words of Papias (ap. Kus. H# iii. 39), on tlie 
authority of ‘John the Elder,’ are explicit—otre 
γὰρ ἤκουσεν τοῦ κυρίου οὔτε παρηκολούθησεν αὐτῷ. 


Do the words (clearly referring to Mark), with which the 
Muratorian Canon begins, suggest a qualification of the asser- 
tion of Papias? They run thus: quibus tamen interfuit et ita 
posuit. It is possible that the first word has been mutilated, 
and that we should restore aliguibus ; butsee below. The Canon 
is in full accord with Papias if, with, e.g., Lightfoot and Swete, 
we take the words to refer to Mark’s presence at St. Peter's dis- 
courses. Zahn (Geseh. Kan. ii. pp. 117 1.,) 80, Hind. ii. pp. 200, 
211), however, maintains that in the previous context of the 
Fragment it had been said that, speaking generally, Mark was 
not an eye-witness of the Lord’s ministry, and that then the 
qualification is added: ‘nevertheless he was present at some 
(events), and so recorded them.’ If the Canon was written at 
Rome, and still more, if the writer was Hippolytus (Lightfoot, 
Clement, ii. p. 412 f.), it is clear that it might embody an inde- 
pendent and true tradition about Mark preserved by the Roman 
Church. On the other hand, in the succeeding context dealing 
with Luke (Lucas...cum eum Paulus.. . adsumisisset... 
conscripsit. Dominum tamen nec ipse uidit in carne, et idem 
prout assequi potuit, ita et a natiuitate Johannis incepit dicere), 
it ig unsatisfactory to take nec (ipse) as referring to St. Paul, 
who has been only incidentally mentioned, as Zahn is obliged to 
do. The writer is clearly throughout (comp. the passages deal- 
ing with John and with Acts) comparing the Mvangelists in 
regard to the power of giving a personal witness. Accordingly, 
both nec ipse and idem (αὐτο) bring out the parallel in reference 
to this point between Mark and Luke.t Further, in the case 
of Luke, who was not a personal disciple of Christ, the writer 
notes that he was a companion of St. Paul. There was clearly 
still more reagon for noting that Mark was a follower of Apostles, 
We may conjecture, therefore, that the context immediately pre- 
ceding the first sentence of the Fragment ran substantially thus : 
‘Mark was not a disciple of Christ. But he was a follower of 
Paul and also of Peter. He records in his Gospel what Peter 
preached. But he was not continuously a companion of Peter. 
Some, therefore, of his discourses he did not himself hear; but 
at others (ois 3i—literally translated by the quibus tamen of the 
Latin Fragment) he was present, and so set them down.’ On 
the whole, therefore, Zahn’s interpretation must be rejected, 
and with it goes any shred of reliable evidence that Mark had 
part in any events of the Gospel history. 


Later traditions, however, give Mark a place in 
the history of the Lord’s ministry. In the Dial. of 
Adamantius with the Mareionite, a work which 


* Patristic passages dealing with the composition of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark are not discussed here: see the 
following article. 

t This parallel is still more marked if we adopt Lightfoot’s 
emendation of the words referring to Luke: ‘et idem, prout 
assequi potuit, ita posuit. Ita eta natiuitate.. .’ (Hssays on 
‘Supernat. Relig.’ p. 189n.); comp. the ‘ita posuit’ in the 
account of Mark. 


cannot be placed earlier than the later years of 
Constantine (Hort in Diet. of Christ. Biog. i. p. 
39 f.), the orthodox disputant obviously has a con- 
troversial reason for asserting that Mark and Luke 
were among the seventy-two disciples (ed. Wetstein, 
p. 8). Epiphanius (Her. pp. 50, 428 ed. Pctav.) 
gives the same piece of information, and further 
tells us that Mark was one of those disciples who 
turned back (Jn 6%). For other references see 
Lipsius, p. 328f. A more interesting tradition, 
which first appears in a writer of the 6th cent., 
Theodosius (de Situ Terre Sanete 43, p. 20, ed. 
Gildemeister), identifies the Church Sancta Sion, 
mentioned by earlier writers as the scene of the Last 
Supper, of the meeting of the apostles (Ac 113), and 
of the events of Pentecost, with ‘the house of Mark 
the Evangelist.” Another writer of the same cent. 
—Alexander (Laudatio Barnabe 13 in Acta SS. 
Jun. 11. p. 440)—repeating the legend about Saneta 
Sion, adds a story learned from ‘the aged,’ which 
identifies Mark with the man ‘bearing a pitcher 
of water’ (Mk 14). For these references see 
Zahn, p. 212f. The idea that the young man who 
followed and fled on the night of the betrayal (Mk 
14°) was Mark, is a modern but not improbable 
conjecture. 

(11.) Mark and St, Peter.—A constant tradition 
in the early Church, reaching back to the confines 
of the apostolic age and harmonizing with the 
notices of the NT, certifies us that Mark was a 
companion of St. Peter (v7.2. in his missionary 
labours), was with him towards the end of his life, 
and wrote the Gospel to preserve his Master’s 
teaching. The early authorities are these: (1) 
Asiatie and Western: Papias ap. Eus. iii. 39 (on 
the authority of ‘John the Elder’); Iven. 111. 1. 1, 
10.6; Canon JTurat. (see above); Tert. adv. Mare. 
iv.5. (2) Alexandrian: Clem. ap. Eus. HF vi. 14, 
Adumb. in Priorem Petri Hp. (Migene, Pat, Gr. ix. 
732); Eus. u. 15 (on the authority of Clement) ; 
Origen ap. Eus. H# vi. 25. For references to 
later writers see Lipsius, p. 522; Zalin, p. 216. 
The above classification of authorities is due to 
Swete (p. xviiif.), who notices that ‘the Asiatic 
tradition goes behind St. Mark’s work as an Evan- 
gelist, and describes the nature of lis services to 
St. Peter. He had been the Apostle’s inter- 
preter.’ 

Some scholars maintain that the word ἑρμηνευτῆς (interpres) 
points rather to Mark ag the scholar of St. Peter, through whom 
his Master’s teaching reached a wider circle, with special refer- 
ence to the composition of the Gospel. This is the view taken 
by Zahn (Gesch, Kan, i, pp. 878 ff., Hind. ii. pp. 209, 218 ff.), who 
urges that Papias uses the word in close connexion with Mark’s 
composition of the Gospel, and that no early writer preserves 
any detailed notice of Mark as ‘dragoman’ of the apostle. On 
the other hand, the following considerations seem conclusive 
for the strict sense of the word. (1) Such is the usual sense of 
the word (see Swete, p. xix); the passages which Zahn (Gesch. 
Kan, p. 880 n.)adduces, in which poets and prophets are spoken 
of a8 ἐρμηνευτωὶ τῶν θεῶν, are really instances of a metaphorical 
use of the term. (2) Papias himself uses the cognate verb 
(ἡρμήνευσε δ᾽ αὐτὰ ὡς ἣν δυνατὸς ἕκαστος) in the strict sense. (3) 
[renxus connects the word, not with the writing of the Gospel, 
but with Mark’s previous relation to St. Peter, iii. 1. 1, Μ., ὁ 
μαθητὴς x. ἐρμηνευτὴς {Πέτρου καὶ αὐτὸς τὰ ὑπὸ 11, κηρυσσόμενα 
ἐγγράφως ἡμῶν παραδέδωκεν, 1. 10. 6 M. interpres et sectator Petri 
[note the order] initium evangelics conscriptionis fecit sic. 
Zahn’s position is criticized by Link in Studien τι. Kritiken, 
1896, pp. 405-436. 

The ten or twelve years which elapsed between 
the last mention of Mark in the Acts and St. Paul's 
reference to his co-operation in Rome were probably 
the period in which Mark accompanied St. Peter. 
It may well be that the help which he rendered to 
the apostle when the latter first worked among 
Greek-speaking people gained for him the title of 
‘the interpreter of Peter.’ There is no reason why 
we should infer that, at least at the end of his 
life, St. Peter could not speak Greek, still less that 
he could not write a Greek letter. Moreover, it 


| must be remembered that the word ‘interpreter’ 
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may have been used in reference to Latin rather | a reminiscence of the portrait of St. Paul in the 


than to Greek (so Lightfoot, Clement, ii. p. 494). 

(iv.) Jlark’s connexion with Rome and Alex- 
andria,—(a) Rome. For the evidence of the NT 
see above. The evidence that St. Peter at the 
close of his life, when Mark was certainly his 
companion, was at Rome, is overwhelming (Light- 
foot, Clement, 11. pp. 495). Moreover, all the 
early writers who mention the place of its com- 
position speak of the Gospel as written at Rome 
(Iren., Clem. Alex., Eus. ΠΕ ii. 15; for other 
references see Zahn, p. 215), the only exception 
being Chrysostom (vil. 7B), who says that it was 
written in Egypt. (6) Alexandria. It is remark- 
able that the great Alexandrian Fathers, Clement 
and Origen, make no reference to any sojourn or 
work of Mark in that city. Their silence cannot 
but throw some suspicion on the notices of later 
writers. The earliest witness is Eusebius, ΠΕ 
11. 16 (on 1. 24 see below), who records the 
tradition (φασίν) that Mark ‘was the first to 
found churches in Alexandria itself.’ After the 
time of Eusebius, notices of Mark’s work in 
Egypt are frequent in Christian literature—(i.) 
Greek: Epiph. πων. li. 6 (p. 428 ed. Petav.); 
Chrysost. ἐ.6. ; Constit. Apost. vii. 46. (11.) Latin: 
Jerome, de Vir. Itlustr. 8, Prol. ce Comm. in 
Matth. (Wordsworth-White, p. 12), Pref. to ATSS 
of the Vulgate (Wordsworth- White, p. 179). (11. 
Syriac: Doctr. Apost. (Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Documents, p. 33). For other references see 
Lipsius, p. 323ff. To pass to the evidence as to 
the date of Mark’s work in Egypt, Eus. HE i. 16 
(apparently), Jerome, de Vir. Lédustr., and Epiph. 
place his journey there after the composition of the 
Gospel. On the other hand, the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (ed. Schone, ii. pp. 152 f., 154 f.) places his 
arrival at Alexandria in the first (Arm.) or the 
third (Jer.) year of Claudius (A.D, 41-42 or 43-44),* 
the appointment of Annianus, his successor as 
bishop, in the eighth year of Nero (A.D. 62-63; 
so Kus. H# ii. 24).¢ It seems to be impossible to 
reconcile these dates with the statements of the 
NT. If we accept the tradition of Mark’s work at 
Alexandria, we must apparently place it either in 
the ten or twelve years to which we have already 
assigned his journeys as St. Peter’s ‘interpreter,’ 
or in the period after the death of that apostle.t 

The legends of Mark’s mission to Aquileia and 
of the translation of his body to Venice belong to 
medizval hagiology, and lie outside the scope of 
this article. See Lipsius, pp. 346-353. 

(v.) Lhe Acts of Mark.—The Greek text is given 
in Migne, Pat. Gr. exv. 164-170. The document 


has been translated into Latin, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic. Lipsius (p. 345) assigns it to a date 


between the middle of the 4th and the beginning 
of the 5th century. Internal evidence shows that 
it was written at Alexandria. It is historically 
worthless, telling the usual story of a successful 
war against idolatry, a growing Church, perse- 
cution, martyrdom. The evangelist expires as he 
is being dragged through the streets by an infuri- 
ated mob, who burn his remains, but are at last 
dispersed by a tempest. Some forms of the Acts 
give a detailed account of his person, clearly in part 


* The Chronicon Paschale (Migne, Pat. Gr. xcii. 559, cf. 546) 
places the foundation of the Church of Alexandria by Mark in 
the same year (A.D. 39) as the foundation of the Church of 
Antioch by St. Peter, adding that Mark presided over the 
former 22 years. 

+ The Armenian version puts Annianus’ appointment a year 
earlier. For the emperors’ regnal years see art. CHRONOLOGY 
oF NT, i. p. 418%, 

τ With the belief that Mark founded the Church at Alexandria 
is connected the ascription to him of the Liturgy. In the Acts 
of Mark (c. 7) his enemies find him τὰς εὐχὰς τῆς θεϊκῆς evagopas 
ποιούμοενον, According to Swainson (The Greek Liturgies, 
p. xxix), ‘the first time that we hear of a Liturgy of St. Mark is 
in the 11th or 12th cent.’ (cf. Brightman, Liturgies, Ὁ. 1xvi). 


| third) in the number of Gospels. 


Acta Thecle. 

(vi.) Περίοδοι BapyéBa.—These Greek Acts are 
printed by Tischendorf in his Acta Apost. Apocry- 
pha, pp. 64-74. The author writes in the name 
of Mark, who is made to describe himself before 
lis conversion as a servant of a high priest of 
Zeus. The Acts are wholly unhistorical. The 
local colouring shows that the writer was a 
Cypriot. The aim of the document is, by asserting 
for the Church of Cyprus an apostolic origin and 
the possession of the tonb of Barnabas, to support 
her claim to be independent of the see of Antioch. 
Hence Lipsius places the date of its composition 
late in the 5th cent., probably 485-488. 

(vil.) JZartyrdom.—LEarly writers are silent as to 
the time and manner of Mark’s death. The statc- 
ment of Jerome, de Vir. Lllustr. 8 (Mortuus est 
octauo Neronis anno et sepultus Alexandriz) is 
obviously a mere inference from Eusebius’ notice 
of the appointment of Annianus. It would seem 
that no document earlier than the Acts of Mark 
vives the evangelist the glory of martyrdom. In 
these Acts, as in the Menologiwm of Basil, and as 
in the later tradition of the Western Church, April 
25 is fixed upon as the day of his death. The 
different texts of the Martyrium Hieronymianwm 
mention May 18, Sept. 23, Oct. ὃ, 7 as Mark’s 
memorial day (Lipsius, p. 326; cf. Dict. Chr. 
Antig. p. 1089). 

LiTERATURE.—Swete, The Gospel according to St. Mark, 1898, 
has a full and suggestive chapter on the * Personal History of 
St. Mark.’ Exhaustive collections and discussions of Patristic 
and other authorities are to be foundin Lipsius, Die Apocryphen 
«ἡ postelgesch, u. Apostellegenden, 1884, 11. 2, pp. 321-353; Zahn, 
Einleitung in das NT’, ii. (1899), pp. 199-220. Reference may 
also be made to Harnack’s article ‘Mark’ (1883) in the Lncyelo- 
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Of the four canonical Gospels the one which 
has come down to us with the title ‘according to 
Mark’ is the simplest, the most pointed and con- 
cise. Its brevity was noticed by Jerome in the 
account which he gave of its composition (de Vir. 
Ili. c. 8); and the peculiarity of its narrative, in 
respect of things omitted, has been the subject 
of comment from ancient times. On all that 
concerns its origin it is resolutely silent. It has 
no such descriptive statement as is found in the 
opening paragraph of the third Gospel. It neither 
names nor indicates its writer. It gives not the 
remotest hint that could put us ou his track, if 
we had nothing outside itself. All that we know 
of its authorship rests, in the first instance, on 
tradition. The question is whether that tradition 
is historically credible, and whether it tallies with 
the contents and character of the writing. 

In the ancient lists of the New Testament books 
this Gospel does not always occupy the same place. 
In a considerable number of MSS, almost entirely 
Latin and Greeco- Latin (D, a, ὦ, 6,7, 7, 7, 7), as well 
as in the Gothic Version, the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, and the Latin Stichometry of Codex Claro- 
montanus, it is placed last (with the variation 
But in the great 
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majority of Greek MSS, as well as catalogues and 
lists given in ecclesiastica] writers, it has the second 
place. This second Gospel (see below, vi.) is seen at 
once to have a character of its own distinguishing 
it unmistakably from the first and third Gospels, 
not to speak of the Fourth. In ancient times its 
special worth and peculiar features were imper- 
fectly recognized. ‘The tendency was to give it 
a subordinate place, and to attach less value to 
it than to the other Gospels. Even the great 
Augustine fell into the mistake of speaking of 
Mark as the ‘follower and abbreviator of Matthew’ 
(‘subsecutus tanquam pedisequus et breviator 
ejus’; ef. de Cons. Evang. i. 4) A curious 
epithet, of obscure origin and uncertain inter- 
pretation, Μᾶρκος 6 κολοβοδάκτυλος, which is applied 
to the evangelist in the writings of Hippolytus 
(Phil. vii. 30), is supposed by some (e.g. Keim) to 
refer to the cropped, curtailed character of the 
narrative (but see the preceding article, p. 247%). 
The oldest Commentary (not to reckon certain 
Homilies supposed to belong to Jerome; ef. Artec- 
dota Maredsolana, ili. 2, p. 319, etc.) which we 
possess on this Gospel, one ascribed to Victor of 
Antioch, is not older than the 5th or the 6th cent. 
(Harnack, Gesch. d. alichr. Lit. 1. p. 389; Hort, 
Notes, p. 34; Burgon, Twelve Last Verses of St. 
Mark, p. 272, ete.). The author of that com- 
pilation states that he had entirely failed to tind 
any commentary on Mark, although there were 
many expositions of Matthew and John, and not 
a few also of Luke (cf. Swete, Gospel ace. to St. 
Mark, p. xxix). And for a considerable period, 
as various things go to show, this Gospel was less 
recarded and less used than the others. One 
reason for this may have been the fact that it 
did not profess to be the inmmediate work of an 
apostle, and was not taken to be such. But there 
was probably a further reason in the difhculty 
which seems to have been felt in defining its 
proper function. low great this ditiiculty was 
may be seen perhaps by the variety of the symbols 
applied to it. In the distribution of the well- 
known evangelic figures no Gospel had so uncer- 
tain a position as this one. Each of the four 
symbols, the lion, the inan, the ox, the eagle, was 
selected in one quarter or another as the best 
expression of Mark’s distinctive place and pur- 
pose. And it may be said that, at least for the first 
five centuries, less was made of this Gospel than 
of the others, especially the First and the Ifourth. 

But all is changed now. The genius of the 
second Gospel is better understood. Its peculiar 
value and its particular function in the holy 
quaternion of the Gospels are better appreciated. 
It is recognized to be of singular interest for the 
direct, simple, objective view which it gives of 
Christ and His ministry in deed and word. The 
spell of its vivid realism is felt as it never was 
before. The historical matter enshrined in it, 
which at first sight seems so limited as to give the 
book the aspect of an incomplete or abbreviated 
narrative, is seen to be of the first importance 
both in amount and in kind. The things which 
caused it to be less regarded in ancient times are 
the very things which attract special attention to 
it now—its shortness, its simplicity, the fact that 
it looks like a first, unstudied outline rather than 
a history, the character which belongs to it as 
the transcript of a disciple’s notes rather than 
the direct worl of an apostle. It is seen, too, 
to be at the basis of the whole problem of the 
origin and mutual relations of the canonical 
Gospels, and is believed by many to take us 
nearest the primitive form of the evangelic narra- 
tive. So it has become the subject of a quite 
peculiar interest, and engages the sedulous atten- 
tion of students. 
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i. ComMPASs AND CONTENTS.—The ‘ programme’ 
of the second Gospel (Meyer) is given in Peter’s 
statement of the apostolic preaching in his dis- 
course before Cornelius (Ac 10%), Mark keeps 
within the limits and answers to the character 
attributed there to the ‘word ptblished’ by the 
apostles. He begins with the Forerunner’s mission 
and ends with the Resurrection. The framework 
of the narrative and the course of events are toa 
very large extent the same as in Matthew and 
Luke. He has a brief mtroductory paragraph 
dealing with the ministry of John dad the pre- 

aration of Jesus for His oflicial work by His 

aptism and Temptation (11:33); a large central 
section containing the main stream of narrative 
(1!4-15*"); and a conclusion relating to the Resur- 
rection of Jesus (16'§). An additional paragraph 
gives details of His Risen Life, and a brief account 
of His Ascension (16°); see below. 

In the body of his Gospel Mark introduces us first 
to the Galilean Ministry in the Eastern parts 
(115. 738) and in the Northern parts (7-95); then 
to the Ministry in Pera (10'-*") ; and finally to the 
last Journey to Jerusalem and the closing events 
(10°-15*"), The principal divisions of the narra- 
tive also have a certain order, and consist of cer- 
tain distinct sections. The story of the Ministry 
in Eastern Galilee is given in three parts, viz.: 
(a) from the first announcement of the Kingdom 
and the call of the first disciples to the beginning 
of the conflict with the official classes (1-3!) ; 
(6) from the call of the apostles to the rejection 
at Nazareth (36°); (6) from the mission of the 
Twelve to the withdrawal to the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon (6'-7*). The story of the Ministry in 
Northern Galilee is given in two sections, viz.: 
(a) from the meeting with the Syropheenician 
woman to the cure of the blind man, and the 
departure to the vicinity of Cxsarea Philippi 
(7*4-8*8) ; (Ὁ) from Peter’s Confession to the second 
declaration of the Passion, and the words to the 
apostles on self-denial (8*-9°°), The events of the 
last week of the Ministry are reported as they 
took place day by day—Sunday (11'""), Monday 
(11!2-19), Tuesday (11°°-13%"), Wednesday (14!}4), 
Thursday (141%), Friday (14°°-15%), 

The whole matter falls at the same time very ob- 
viously into two great blocks of narrative—the one 
occupied with the Galilean Ministry (174-9), the 
other with the Last Week at Jerusalem (11'-16'). 
There is a difference also between the two. In the 
first the narrative, while always vivid and at some 
points full, is often compressed. In the second it 
15 minute, circumstantial, and more of the nature 
of a journal. The intervening story, including 
the journeys in Perea and Judea, the words on 
divorce, reward, and the purpose of Christ’s 
coming, the incidents of the blessing of the 
children, the question of the rich inquirer, the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, and the cure of 
Bartimzeus, is rapidly disposed of. 

There is more of a scheme in the second Gospel 
than is at first surmised. Lut it is a simple, 
natural scheme, corresponding with the earliest 
description which we have of this evangelist’s 
method, viz. that given by Papias, which we shall 
afterwards consider. Christ's work is seen to 
follow a certain plan, beginning with the preach- 
ing of the largest truths of the kingdom, first in 
the towns in the vicinity of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and then throughout Galilee generally ; moving on 
through intervals of seclusion and periods of de- 
cision ; and fulfilling itself in the stated training of 
the Twelve for their future vocation and the final 
crisis. Christ’s teaching is also seen to proceed by 
certain stages, first in the way of synagogue ad- 
dresses and free discourse by the lake side or in 


| the interior parts; then in the specific form of 
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parabolic instruction; and, finally, in the com- 
munication to the Twelve of the deeper mysteries 
of the kingdom, especially those relating to the 
Passion. 

il. SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF MATTER. 
—Like the other Synoptists, Mark carries us 
through the successive periods of our Lord’s course 
and experience — His first popularity, with the 
shadow of opposition in its train; the formation 
of a body of apostles; the rising enmity of the 
ruling classes; the combination of hostile forces, 
and the result in the crucifixion. But he does 
this with a difference, which is due partly to his 
object and partly to his sources. He deals 
primarily with Christ’s public ministry. He 
passes by, therefore, much that appears in the 
other Synoptists—the preliminary history, the 
genealogy, the circumstances of our Lord’s birth, 
infancy, and years of privacy. He omits the 
greater discourses. He includes, indeed, the 
eschatological discourse (13!%"), but he has no 
place even for the Sermon on the Mount, and 
does little more than mention the denunciations 
on the scribes and Pharisees. He is equally 
meagre in his report of the parables. Of the 
parables proper he records only four—the Sower 
(478), the Fruit-bearing Earth (47°), the Mustard 
Seed (49°82), and the Wicked Husbandmen (12-4), 
He gives none, therefore, belonging to the inter- 
mediate period, and only one belonging to the 
later. Of the minor or germ parables also he has 
only about as many—the new patch on the old 
cloth (27); the new wine in the old skins (933) . the 
kingdom and the house divided against themselves 
(324-26), 

He is concerned with the acts rather than the 
sayings of Jesus, and especially with those which 
show Him in His power. He reports, therefore, 
a considerable number of the miracles. The 
instances which he gives are those of the demoniac 
in the synagogue (1°78), Peter’s wife’s mother 
(1°31), the leper (1%), the paralytic (23-12), the 
man with the withered hand (31°), the stilling 
of the storm (4°41), the Gadarene demoniac (5111), 
the woman with the issue of blood and the daughter 
of Jairus (65:5), the 5000 and the walking on the 
sea (69°52), the Syrophenician woman’s daughter 
and the deaf mute (774-%”), the 4000 and the blind 
man at Bethsaida (8'*-**-"6), the lunatic boy (911-39), 
Bartimzus (10**?), and the withering of the fig- 
tree (1115, Of these eighteen, most are of the 
class of healing miracles. Most also belong to the 
period before the Transfiguration. 

In the construction of the narrative Mark ap- 
he to place some things in bold relief, particu- 
arly the crisis of the first intimation of Christ’s 
destined death, and His various periods of retire- 
ment: His withdrawals to ‘a solitary place’ after 
the early cures (1%), to ‘desert places’ after the 
cleansing of the leper (1%), to the lake after the 
healing of the man with the withered hand (31:13), 
to the villages after His rejection at Nazareth 
(65), to ‘a desert place’ after the murder of the 
Baptist (630-82), to the borders of Tyre and Sidon 
after the opposition of the Pharisaic party (7%), 
to the neighbourhood of Cesarea Philippi after 
the cure of the blind man (8*’), to the range of 
Hermon after the first open prediction of His 
Passion (97), to Bethany after the triumphal 
entry (114), and again after the cleansing of 
the temple (11%), and yet again after the dis- 
course on the end of things (14%). The added 
paragraph on the Ascension also reads like the 
story of the last of His withdrawals (167). 

While the mass of Mark’s matter is also found 
in Matthew and Luke, there are some interesting 
paragraphs which he has in common with only one 
of the two. The incidents of the demoniac of 


the synagogue, the journey through Galilee, the 
prayer of the Gadarene demoniac, the complaint 
of John, the women bringing spices to the tomb, 
are given by Mark and Luke, but not by Matthew 
(Mk 127, Lk 4887s Mik 19°39, Lk 44; Mik 638, 
Lk 8%; Mk 9%, Lk 9%; Mk 16), Lk 241), While 
the peculiarity of Mark as compared with the 
other Synoptists is mostly in omissions, he has 
also certain additions. They are not many, but 
they are of importance. They include one of the 
parables, the Fruit-bearing Earth (430-39). two of 
the miracles, those of the deaf mute (78-87), and 
the blind man at Bethsaida (877°); and such 
incidents or circumstances as the three questions 
about the dulness of the disciples (87-14), the ques- 
tion about the disciples disputing (938), the young 
man with the linen cloth (14°! 55), the smiting of 
Jesus by the servants of the chief priests (14%), 
Pilate’s wonder and his questioning of the cen- 
turion (15%). 

Besides these, there is much additional matter 
in the form of striking detail in the narrative 
that is common to Mark and the other two, or to 
Mark and one of the two. This is seen especially 
in such cases as those of the paralytic, the de- 
moniac boy, the departure from Ephraim, the 
purgation of the temple, etc. In these Mark 
describes, as the others do not, the wneovering and 
breaking up of the roof (24); the pining and 
iniserable condition of the boy, the question of 
Jesus, and the father’s cry for faith (917-5); the 
walking of Jesus before His disciples (10%); the 
prohibiting of the carrying of vessels through the 
temple courts (1110), 

While there are only four paragraphs (togethea 
with the opening verse) out of the 106 of which 
Mark’s Gospel may be said to consist, that are not 
found at all in Matthew or in Luke, the quantity 
of matter proper to Mark is calculated to amount, 
when all kinds of additions to the common record 
are taken into account, to about a sixth of the book. 
But in the stricter sense of incidents or sayings 
reported by Mark and not found in any form in 
either of the other Synoptists the casc is different. 
In this sense the matter peculiar to the second 
Gospel does not extend to more than from twenty- 
five to thirty verses. 

In the arrangement of the narrative this Gospel 
follows in some respects a course of itsown. As 
regards the connexion in which it gives the narra- 
tive that is common to the three, its two main 
sections differ widely. In the report of the 
ministry In Galilee (11*-9°), Mark’s order of events 
diverges largely from Matthew’s on to the story of 
Herod (64); after this point the disagreement dis- 
appears for the most part. In the case of Luke 
the difference is much less. The second and third 
Gospels observe much the same order, yet with 
some notable exceptions. The incident of the 
blasphemy of the scribes, ¢.g., is introduced by 
Mark (823) before the coming of the mother and 
the brethren of Jesus, but by Luke (1115) after 
that; and the parable of the Mustard Seed is 
given by Mark (439-32) in connexion with that of 
the Sower, but by Luke (13) after the healing 
of the woman with the spirit of infirmity. The 
visit to Nazareth which Mark records (6°) would 
have to be added to these exceptions, if it were 
necessary to identify it with the visit reported by 
Luke (4!*%), But, in placing the visit which he 
has in view at the beginning of the ministry, Luke 
is so far supported by Matthew (41%); and the 
case recorded by Mark, which appears to be the 
game as is also given by Matthew at a later stage 
(1354-56), is possibly different. In the second of 
the two main sections of his Gospel, from the 
journey to Jerusalem on to the Resurrection 
(101-16), Mark has generally the same order as 
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the other Synoptists. There are some exceptions 
indeed, but they are of minor importance. Mark, 
e.g., reports the blasting of the fig-tree as witnessed 
the morning after the curse (1139), while Matthew 
records the effect along with the pronouncement 
(2118-19); and while Luke (227!) gives our Lord’s 
declaration of the traitor as made after the giving 
of the bread and the cup, Mark (14:8) introduces 
it before that. 

ili, DICTION AND STYLE.—As might be expected 
from the measure of agreement in contents, Mark 
has much in common with the other Synoptists in 
diction. More thanasixth of his entire vocabulary 
is found also in Matthew and Luke, or in one of 
them, and nowhere else in the NT. The affinities 
with John are more limited. There are only 
15 words peculiar to the second Gospel and the 
Fourth, and of these only a few are of distinct 
interest (6... ἀκάνθινος, ἐνταφιασμός, πιστικός, προσ- 
alrys). Nor is the case much altered if we take 
words peculiar to Mark and John together with 
one or other of the remaining Gospels. There are 
only 7 words of all kinds peculiar to Mark with 
John and Matthew (ἐμβριμᾶσθαι, μοιχεία, ὄψιος, 
πλέκειν, ῥαββεί, σπόγγος, ὡσαννά), and only 5 peculiar 
to Mark with John and Luke (ἄρωμα, γαζοφυλάκιον, 
ἱμάς, κράβαττος, φανερῶς). ‘The similarity between 
the second Gospel and the Pauline Epistles is 
somewhat more marked. The number of words 

eculiar to these writings, together with the 

pistle to the Hebrews, is about 23; while the 
measure of resemblance becomes much greater if 
words peculiar to Mark and the Pauline Epistles, 
together with Matthew or with Luke, are taken 
into account. The linguistic affinity is smallest 
between Mark and the Apocalypse, and between 
Mark and the Catholic Epistles, the peculiar words 
in the former case being only 5 (δρέπανον, λευκαίνειν, 
μεγιστάν, xAwpds, χοῦς), and in the latter only 2 
(daudfewv, δωρεῖσθαι). 

On the other hand, there is a considerable 
number of words which oecur only in Mark and 
the LXX. They amount to about 40, and most of 
them are words which are replaced by others in 
the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. To 
the last-mentioned class belong such terms as 
dypevew, ἀμφιβάλλειν, δύσκολος, ἐκθαμβεῖσθαι, ἐνειλεῖν, 
καταβαρύνειν, προσάββατον, στίλβειν, τρυμαλιά, ete. 
There are also some 38 words of various kinds 
(omitting proper names) which oceur only in Mark, 
and neither in the other NT writers nor in the 
LXX. Among these are such terms as ἀλεκτορο- 
φωνία, ἀλλαχοῦ, ἀνακυλίειν, &vados, ἀπόδημος, ἀποστε- 
γάζειν, ἀφρίζειν, ἐκπερισσῶς, ἔννυχα, ἐσχάτως, κωμό- 
πόλις, νουνεχῶς, παρόμοιος, προαύλιον, προμεριμνᾷν, 
πνγμῇ, στασιαστής, στιβάς, τηλαυγῶς, τρίζειν, ὑπερ- 
περισσῶς. The number of words οἱ all kinds 
peculiar to Mark among the NT writers amounts 
to somewhat less than a seventeenth of his entire 
vocabulary. Discounting proper names and trans- 
literations like Boavypyés, ἐφῴφαθά, κορβάν, ταλειθά, 
κούμ, paSBowel, the proportion will be about 79 to 
1270. The strictly distinctive element in Mark’s 
vocabulary, though of great interest, is not particu- 
larly large. It is much smaller than is the case 
with Luke, who has about 250 ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, and 
also many words peculiar to himself and St. Paul. 

There are certain words and phrases for which 
Mark has a peculiar fondness, and which are used 


much more frequently by him than by the other | 


Synoptists. Of this class are these: ἐπερωτᾷν, 
διαστέλλεσθαι, εἰσπορεύεσθαι, παραπορεύεσθαι, περιβλέ- 
πεσθαι, εὐαγγέλιον, πρωΐ, φέρειν, ἐξέρχεσθαι ἐξ. Where 
Matthew and Luke have προσέχειν ἀπό, Mark has 
βλέπειν ἀπό; where these have Ἡρῴδης ὁ τετράρχης, 
he has ὁ βασιλεὺς “Hpwdns; where Matthew has 
συμβούλιον λαμβάνειν, Mark has συμβούλιον ποιεῖν. 
Mark hag also ἃ predilection for diminutives, such 


as θυγάτριον, κοράσιον, κυνάριον, ὠτάριον, πλοιάριον, 
παιδίον, ἰχθύδιον; and for accumulated negatives, 
e.g. οὐκέτι οὐ μή (14%), μηδενὶ μηδέν (1), οὐκ οὐδείς 
(35, μηκέτι μηδέ (27), οὐκέτι οὐδείς (55 ete.), μηκέτι 
μηδείς (1114), μὴ μηδέ (329), etc. Latinisms, such as 
δηνάριον, κῆνσος, κεντυρίων, κοδράντης, κράβαττος, 
λεγίων, ξέστης, σπεκουλάτωρ, ἱκανὸν ποιεῖν, Occur in 
larger measure in his than in the companion 
Gospels. Old dialectic forms, such as εἶτεν, παιδιό- 
θεν, oceasionally reappear in Mark. He has a 
particular liking for the use of εὐθύς (εὐθέως) in 
transitions. He has a disposition also to use full 
or pleonastic forms, especially in statements of 
time and place, and in the case of prepositions in 
composition, 6.9. τότε ἐν ἐκείνῃ ἡμέρᾳ (2° ete.), ἐκ 
παιδιόθεν (931), ἀπὸ μακρόθεν (5° 88 ete.), ἐξάγειν ἔξω, 
ἐκπορεύεσθαι ἔξω, ἐξέρχεσθαι ἔξω. 

Further, Marl often adds to the foree of his 
statements by the use of repeated, explanatory, or 
balanced expressions (6.0. 1% 838 512), In construc- 
tion he has a preference for the use of εἶναι and 
ἐλθεῖν with the participle; 6.0. ἣν ἐνδεδυμένος... 
καὶ ἔσθων (16) ; ἦσαν καθήμενοι καὶ διαλογιζόμενοι (2°) 9 
ἣν κράζων καὶ κατακόπτων (5°), Heis accustomed to 
heap participles together (as in 131-41 5535 14°7 ete.), 
and to use ἄν with the indicative (ὅταν atrov ... 
ἐθεώρουν, 3'4: ὅταν ἐγένετο, 11” ete.). He has a 
liking also for the use of the article with the 
infinitive (e.g. διὰ τὸ αὐτὸν. , . δεδέσθαι καὶ διεσ- 
πάσθαι, 5* ete.) The ‘historic present’ is frequent 
(Hawkins, 1181}. Broken and irregular con- 
structions are by no means unusual (cf. 2% 316-18 
82 9% 1814. δά 666.) 

The connexion of the sentences, again, is of the 
simplest, one being attached to the other usually 
by a καί or a δέ, There is a marked absence of 
such particles as οὖν. But there is considerable 
freedom in the use of prepositions, and there is 
more in the use of the tenses. The latter vary, 
often within the same sentence, so as to express 
changes in circumstance, position, or point of view 
(6.0. ἐγήγερται. .. ἠγέρθη, G4; ἐλύθη... ἐλάλει... 
διεστείλατο... . . διεστέλλετο, 755. *8 5 ἐξεθαμβήθησαν.. .. 
ἠσπάζοντο, 915; cf. δ15 etc. 955 ete. 15" οὐο.). 

The style has the constant qualities of life and 
force. When elaboration or repetition is needed 
in order to make his narrative distinet and vivid, 
Mark employs a copious phraseology, and adds 
word to word, eg. ‘he went out and began to 
publish it much and to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(1%); 1 know not neither wuderstand I what thou 
sayest’ (14°); ‘that sprung wp and increased; and 
brought forth’ (4°), ete. But usually Mark’s style 
is terse. It abounds in passages which are remark- 
able for the large amount of matter compressed 
within the narrowest limits. Examples of con- 
densed yet singularly distinct narrative are found 
everywhere. They are particularly frequent in the 
earlier chapters (cf. 1 151 27 ete.), but are by no 
means strange to the later (cf. 8° 12°°-"° ete.). 

In much Mark’s Greek is like that of the LXX, 
at once in vocabulary and in style. It differs both 
from that of Matthew and from that of Luke. It 
has a Hebraistic colouring. But it has less of that 
than Matthew, though more than Luke. It lacks 
the flow and the literary quality of the Greek of 
the third Gospel. It is the Greek of one to whom 
Greek is not his mother tongue, and who knows 
the language in its biblical, popular, and colloquial 
forms, not in its literary usage. The command of 


‘words is moderate, and the grasp of idiomatic 


expression is limited. But there is enough for the 
purpose—enough for simple, truthful narrative ; 
not enough for a literary composition, but enough 
for the construction of a collection of notes and 
reminiscences. 

iv. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. — From the earliest 
times to the present day the general opinion has 
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been that the second Gospel was written origin- 
ally in the language in which we now possess it. 
The testimony of antiquity is entirely in this direc- 
tion. The Fathers either speak of Mark’s Gospel 
as written in Greek, or proceed on the supposition, 
and betray no knowledge of any other view of it. 
And in the book itself there is little, if anything, 
to suggest aught else. It has been held by some, 
however, that the original language was Latin. 
This view found favour with Roman Catholic 
scholars of a former age, although it has been 
generally given up by their successors in our own 
time. It was upheld by Baronius (Ad ann. 45, 
No. 39) among others, and there were even those 
who thought that part of the Latin autograph was 
to be seen in the Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
The document in question was found, however, to 
be simply a part of the Vulgate, and to belong to 
a Latin MS of the Gospels, another portion of 
which had found its way to Prague (cf. Dobrowsky, 
Fragm. Pragense Ev. St. Marei vulgo autographi ; 
Simon, Hist. Crit. iii. 14; Gregory-Tischendorf, 
Proleg. p. 185). 

It is true that the subscriptions of certain manu- 
scripts (6.0. 160, 161) speak of this Gospel as 
written in Latiu (ἐγράφη Ῥωμαϊστὶ ἐν Ῥώμῃ). But 
they are few in number and of relatively late date, 
not earlier in any case than the 10th century. 
It is true, too, that the same idea is conveyed in the 
subscriptions or marginal notes of certain versions 
—the Peshitta and Harcleian Syriac (Latine 
Rome). But there is probably nothing more in 
this than a hasty inference that, if the Gospel was 
written in Rome or for Roman readers, it must 
have been written in the Roman tongue. There 
is absolutely nothing in Patristic testimony to 
support the theory of a Latin original. It is hard 
to believe that such an original could have perished 
so completely. Itis true that there is the supposed 
parallel of a Hebrew original for Matthew’s 
Gospel (see art. on latter). But in that case there 
is an early and considerable tradition at the basis 
of the theory, whereas in Mark’s case the original, 
if it was in Latin, has disappeared without leaving 
a trace of itself. And further, if the second Gospel 
was meant specially for Roman Christians, the 
probability is all on the side of its being composed 
in Greek, as St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans in that tongue. Colloquial Greek would 
be a more natural medium of communication be- 
tween the evangelist and Roman Christians than 
Latin. 

It has also been held that this Gospel was written 
originally in Aramaic. Blass (cf. his Philology of 
the Gospels, p. 196, ete.) in advocating this view 
points to the condition of the text, which suggests, 
he thinks, the existence of a ‘plurality of versions 
of a common Aramaic original.’ But the data 
which he produces, though ingeniously presented, 
are neither numerous enough nor certain enough 
for the purpose. His argument in other directions 
is also mixed up with doubtful speculations. It 1im- 
plies that Papias mistook a translation for the 
original. It supposes that in the first part of the 
Bk. of Acts Luke followed an author who had 
written in Aramaic, and that this author was 
Mark. To say that Mark’s Gospel had Aramaic 
gources is one thing, to say that it was written in 
Aramaic is a different thing. The theory in ques- 
tion makes the Mark which we have a translation, 
and the argument in view fails to account for the 
mauy things in the book, in its style and its strong 


individuality, which give it the character of ἃ. 


primary, not a secondary composition. 

vy. STATE OF TEXT AND INTEGRITY OF THE 
Boox.—The text of the second Gospel, like that 
of the others, is in a satisfactory condition. It is 
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which gives chs. ]!—6%! 8°12" 13-16%) ; by most 
of the later uncials which are of special interest in 
respect of age, completeness, or character of text, 
e.g. HK, K, L, M, N,8, U, V, A, Tl (complete, but 
having 16" in a later haud), = (containing all but 
1614-29), &, etc. ; by the mass of the cursives, among 
which are 1, 33, the Ferrar group, and others of 
critical importance ; and by the best of the ancient 
versions—Latin (Old Lat. in its best MSS, and 
Vulg.), Syriac (Old Syriac, both Curetonian and 
Sinaitic, Peshitta, Harcleian, Palestinian), Egyptian 
(both Memphitie and Thebaic), Ethiopic, Gothic, 
Armenian; and bya large body of Patristic evidence. 

It presents, nevertheless, not a few problems, of 
more or less importance, in textual criticism. The 
chief of these is the one raised by the existence of 
alternative endings. But there are others of smaller 
compass which are of interest. They are spread 
over most parts of the Gospel, and in many cases 
have a considerable bearing on the exegesis. In- 
stances are found in 11 (the rod θεοῦ); 15 (the 
reading ἐν τῷ "Hoatg τῷ προφήτῃ); 14 (the point of 
the description of the Baptist being affected by the 
retention or omission of ὁ and καί) ; 127 (the διδαχὴ 
καινή) 3 8:8 (Καναναῖον) ; 428 (πληρὴς or πληρὴ σῖτον) ; 
5! (Περασηνῶν) ; 5°6 (παρακοὐσα:ς) ; 19 (πυγμῇ); 18 and 
7* (the omissions); 8535 (Βηθανίαν) ; 823 (the graphic 
reading βλέπχω τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, ὅτι ws δένδρα ὁρῶ περι- 
πατοῦνταΞ) : 9595 (the omission of καὶ νηστείᾳ) ; 955. 46. 49 
(the omission of the sentences ὅπου σκώληξ, etc., and 
καὶ πᾶσα θυσία ἁλὶ ἁλισθήσεται) ; 11% 36 (the στιβάδας 
in the former and the omission of the latter); 13% 
(the omission of τὸ ῥηθέν, etc.) ; 141° (the omission 
of καὶ ἄλλος, Μήτι ἐγώ) ; 14° (προελθών) : 15° (its 
omission). Of special importance are these—the 
reading ἁμαρτήματος for κρίσεως in 3%; the well 
attested ὁ τέκτων in 67; the ἠπόρει for ἐποιεῖ in 6” ; 
the puzzling αὐτοῦ for a’rfs,supported by &, B, D,L,A, 
in the description of the damsel in 6%; the καθαρίζων, 
attested by ἐξ, A, B, L, and many cursives in 7:5, 

The only case affecting the wtegrity of any con- 
siderable part of the Gospel is that of the concluding 
paragraph. It is also the great problem in the 
textual criticism of the book. The documents show 
three different forms for the close of the Gospel— 
(a) the longer formas given in TR, embracing 105-39, 
(6) the shorter form, ending with ἐφοβοῦντο γάρ in 
16°; (c) an intermediate form which runs (with 
some variations) thus—mdyra δὲ τὰ παρηγγελμένα τοῖς 
περὶ τὸν Πετρὸν συντόμως ἐξήγγειλαν" μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα καὶ 
αὐτὸς 6’Inoots ἐφάνη αὐτοῖς, καὶ ἀπὸ ἀνατολῆς καὶ ἄχρι 
δύσεως ἐξαπέστειλεν Ov αὐτῶν τὸ ἱερὸν καὶ ἄφθαρτον κή- 
ρύγμα τῆς αἰωνίου σωτηρίας. 

The intermediate form is found in 4 uncials (LL, 
3125, Ψ), the cursive 274 (in a footnote), the mar- 
gin of the Harcleian Syriac (with a note), the margin 
of two good MSS of the Memphitic, and certain 
MSS of the Ethiopic (continuously with 16°, and 
followed immediately, without note, by 16°). In 
most cases it appears as an alternative to the 
longer form; but in the Old Latin codex & it is 
civen alone. In style it resembles Luke rather 
than Mark. Neither in whole nor in part has it 
been found in any of the Patristic writings. It is 
probably due to a scribe or editor of early date, who 
found it difficult to believe that the Gospel could 
have terminated so abruptly as it does at 16°, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it cver found a 
very extended acceptance. 

The question is as to the comparative claims of the 
other two forms. The longer conclusion is supported 
by the vast majority of uncials, including A, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, K, M (N), Sy των, A, I’, A, TT, 28,4, by the 
cursives ina body, most of them giving the paragraph 
169-20 without note, 20 or more of them stating that 
it was found in the best manuscripts, though it was 


attested by the Primary Uncials (including C, ! wanting in some ; by all the Lectionaries for Easter 
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and Ascension Day, by the Old Latin (c, /, 9, @, 
m, 0, 4) and Vulgate versions, the Curetonian, 
Peshitta, Harcleian and Jerusalem Syriac, the 
Memphitic or Bohairic, Gothic (in part), Ethiopic 
(as a secondary reading), and Armenian (in later 
MSS); and by many of the Fathers, including Justin 
(possibly), Hermas (doubtfully), [renzeus, Kusebius 
or his correspondent Marinus, Macarius as report- 
ing an anonymous heathen writer, Epiphanius, 
Didymus, Nestorius, Chrysostom (doubtfully), 
Ambrose, Augustine, and most Latin writers after 
these, as well as by the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Gesta Pilati, the Syrian Aphraates, etc. It is also 
urged in its favour that the competing conclusion 
is Inconceivably abrupt. 

On the other hand, the shorter ending is given in 
the two great uncials δὲ and B (the latter leaving a 
column blank), by L (as one of three endings), by 
the cursive 22 (with a note and as one of two end- 
ings), by & of the Old Latin (implicit), the margin 
of the Harcleian Syriac, the Sinaitic Syriac, the 
best MSS of the Armenian, and by the Ethi- 
opic in some of its older MSS. Itis also favoured 
by Eusebius (who speaks of vv." as not found ‘in 
all the copies’ or ‘in the accurate copies’), by 
Jerome (who probably repeats Eusebius, stating 
that the passage is found ‘in few Gospels, almost 
all the Greek copies not having it’), by Victor of 
Antioch, and by the writer of the Oration on the 
Ktesurrection, wrongly attributed to Hesychius of 
Jerusalem or to Severus of Antioch. The lack of 
all reference to it in writers who might have had 
occasion to deal with it, such as Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Cyprian, Tertullian, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
Naz., Gregory Nyss., Cyril of Alexandria, Theo- 
doret, is also significant. 

Internal considerations, too, are, on the whole, 
adverse to the longer conclusion. It is true that 
ἐφοβοῦντο γάρ makes an extremely abrupt termina- 
tion. But such terminations, even where the last 
word happens to be a particle, are not unknown in 
Greek literature. It is true, too, that it seems 
strange that the evangelist should close his narra- 
tive with a single incident of the Lord’s risen life, 
and that one in which we are left with the final 
impression of terror. But this may be due to the 
narrative having been left for some reason un- 
finished, or less probably to the loss of a leaf; 
while in point of fact the additional statement in 
16° does not give the harmony and completeness 
which one expects. But, further, there is a marked 
difference between the two paragraphs in general 
character. It is easy indeed to make too much of 
matters of vocabulary and style where the area of 
comparison is so limited, and some of the alleged 
peculiarities of the longer ending may admit of 
explanation. The fact, however, remains, that in 
16°° there is an unusual number of words and 
phrases that are strange to Mark, 6.5. θεάομαι, 
ἀπιστέω, μετὰ ταῦτα, πρώτῃ σαββάτου, ὁ κύριος as 
applied to Christ, πορεύεσθαι (three times in this 
section, and nowhere else), πᾶσα ἡ κτίσις, τὸν κόσμον 
ἅπαντα, παρακολουθέω, ἐπακολουθέω, βεβαιόω, ete. 

The βύγίϑ, ὕοο, changes. It is less graphic, but more 
constructive. It drops the simple connexion by 
καί, and runs in terms of μετὰ ταῦτα, ὕστερον δέ, ὁ μὲν 
οὗν, ἐκεῖνος δέ, etc. There are peculiarities also in 
its matter. Mary Magdalene, who has been intro- 
duced in 161, is mentioned in 16° as if for the first 
time, and gets a note of identification (ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἐκβε- 
βλήκει ἑπτὰ δαιμόνια). The motive of the paragraph 
seems not to be purely historical. The thing on 
which all turns in it is the passing of the apostles | 
out of their first hopelessness, unbelief, and weak- 
ness into the certitude, the courage, and the power 
of faith. To exhibit this is perhaps the purpose 
for which it was written. In any case it 15 com- 
plete within itsclf. Itis ‘a condensed fifth narra- 


tive of the Forty Days’ (Hort), a summary of the 
appearances of the rise Christ and their cflect 
upon the apostles, concluding with His ascension, 
and their subsequent work. 

The probability, therefore, is that these last 
twelve verses did not belong to the original form 
of the Gospel. This probability is strengthened 
both by the case of the intermediate ending, and 
by the consideration that there was an inducement 
to supplement the narrative so as to remove the 
strangeness of the shorter conclusion. In view 
of the peculiarities of style and connexion, it is 
dificult to suppose that it was added by the original 
hand. It must have been of very early date, how- 
ever, and it is not the kind of addition that can be 
readily explained as a work of mere invention. It 
embodies a true apostolic tradition, and may have 
been written by some companion or successor of 
the original author. In an Armenian manuscript 
of the Gospels, which was discovered in 1891 in the 
Patriarchal Library of Edschmiatzin, and is stated 
to be written A.D. 986, the paragraph bears to be 
the work Of the Presbyter Ariston. It is suggested 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, the discoverer of the 
manuscript, that this Ariston may be the Aristion 
who is named by Papias (luseb. /// 111. 39) among 
the disciples of the Lord, and that the question of 
the authorship of these twelve verses is thus solved 
(Expos. viii. [189-4] p. 241, etc., and in Swete’s δέ. 
Mark, p. ctiiif.). 

The genuineness of the paragraph has been 
defended by R. Simon, Mill, Bengel, Wolf, Eich- 
horn, Storr, Kuinoel, Matthei, Hug, Scholz, 
Guericke, de Wette, Olshausen, Bleek, Lange, 
Ebrard, Bisping, Hilgenfeld (in part), McClellan, 
Scrivener, Canon Cook, Dean Burgon, Morison, 
Wordsworth, G. Salmon, E. Miller, etc. It is con- 
tested by Michaelis, Fritzsche, Griesbach, Lach- 
mann (although according to their method these 
two give it a place in their texts), Credner, Ritschl, 
Meyer, Ewald, Reuss, Holtzmann, Keim, Hofmann, 
Tischendorf, Zahn, Tregelles, Schaff, Weiss, West- 
cott and Hort, Alford, Swete, and most English 
scholars. Some (Scholten, etc.) have solved the 
difficulty by supposing that the Gospel had origin- 
ally a different conclusion ; and attempts have been 
made (by Ewald, Holtzmann, Volkmar, and Ritschl) 
to restore this hypothetical ending. But these 
have been more venturesome than convincing. 
(See the great critical editions by Tischendortf, 
Tregelles, and especially Westcott and Hort 
(Appendix, pp. 28-51); Serivener’s Introduction 
to the Criticism of the NT’; Burgon’s The Last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to δ. Mark, 
ete.; Weiss, Das Markusevangelium: Iloster- 
mann, Untersuchungen, pp. 298-309 ; Martin, Jn- 
troduction a la critique textuelle du NT, partie 
pratique tome 11.; G. Salmon, Introd. to the NT, 
pp. 141-151; Harnack, Bruchstiicke des Hv. u. der 
Apoc. Pt., 2 Aufl. p. 88; Rohrbach, Der Schluss 
des Markusevangelium; Strzygowski, Byzantin- 
wche Denkméiler, I. (1891); Resch, Ausscrkanonische 
Paralleltexte zu den Kvang. ti. pp. 450-456 ; Swete, 
The Gospel acc. to St. Mark, pp. xevi-cv ; Zaln, 
Geschichte des NI Kanons, ii. pp. 910-938, and 
Eiinlett. in das NT, ii. p. 227, ete.). 

vi. GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL.—The second Gospel 
has a noticeable individuality. Qualities which at 
once catch the eye distinguish it from its com- 
panions. One of its most marked characteristics 
is the simple objectivity of its narrative. It is not 
the product of reflection, nor does it give things 
coloured by the writer’s own ideas. It has been 
called a ‘transcript from life’ (Westcott). It is 
in the main a simple and unqualified transcript. 
It has been described also as the realistic Gospel, 
and the description is just if it means that Mark 
brings things before us as they were, simply and 


us 
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entirely as they were, and as if one’s own eye were 
on them. With this, too, it has the charm of a 
singular vividness. Itis beyond the others graphic 
and dramatic, rich in pictorial efiects and lifelike 
touches. This is true in some degree even of 
the discourses. It is pre-eminently true of the 
deeds and incidents. Hxamples are seen in the 
narratives of the storm (4° #1), the demoniac (51:30), 


Ilerod’s feast (67+-), the feeding of the 5000 (035-89) | 
the blind man (87%), the son with the dumb | 


spirit (9/+*°), the rich young ruler (101-33, Bar- 
timzeus (10%"5?), etc. Often the effect is produced 
by a single word or phrase, ¢.g. the κύψας in 17; 
the σχιζομένους in 119; the ἐκβάλλει in 113, as com- 
pared with Matthew’s ἀνήχθη and Luke’s ἤγετο ; 
the εὐθὺς ἄρας τὸν κράβαττον in 2"; the ἐπέβαλλεν 
and the γεμίζεσθαι in 437. the περιπατῶν ἐπὶ τῆς 
θαλάσσης in ΟἿ; the προσωρμίσθησαν in 6; the 
κράξας, σπαράξας, ete., in 9°; the θερμαινόμενον in 
1457 ete. 
vividness that the direct form of speech is so 
often chosen, c.g. ‘Peace, be still’ (433). ‘Come 
out of the man, ἑλοῦ unclean spirit’ (5°) ; ‘Send us 
into the swine’ (5); ‘Come ye yourselves apart’ 
(651); “7 λοι dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more into him’ (955). 

So, too, Mark preserves notable words of Christ 
in the mother tongue (Bounerges, Talitha cum, 


Ephphatha, Corban, Abba), and delights to record | 


His actual gestures and movements. Thus he tells 
us how He ‘looked round about’ on the men in 
the synagogue (3°); how He ‘turned him about in 
the press’ (5*°); how He ‘looked up to heaven’ 


when He took the loaves and the fishes (63), and | 
when He cured the deaf-mute (7*); how He, 


‘turned about, and looked on the disciples’ (8%) ; 
how He ‘sat down and called the twelve’ (055) ; 
how He took little children ‘up into his aris, and 
put his hands upon them’ (9*° 1016) ; how ‘ beholding’ 
the young ruler He ‘loved him,’ and ‘turned about 
and leoked on his disciples’ (107+); how He 
‘looked round about upon all things’ in the temple 
profaned (11"). 


Akin to this, too, is the quality of peculiar | 


circumstantialiy. Mark’s is the Gospel of greatest 
detail. 


certainty and distinctness to narrative. Τὺ is 
copious in indications of time, place, number, 
situation, and the like. It tells us, e¢.g., that 
the swime which ‘ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea’ were ‘about two thousand’ 
(545); that the disciples were sent forth ‘two and 
two’ (67); that on the occasion of the miracle of 
the 5000 the people ‘ sat down in ranks, by hundreds 
and by fifties’ (6%); that Jesus went to pray, 
rising up ‘a great while before day’ (1*) ; that it 
was ‘the third hour’ when they crucified Him 
(1525); that it was ‘very early in the morning, the 
first day of the week, ... at the rising of the 
sun, that the women came to the sepulehre (101). 
So, too, Mark explains how Jesus withdrew ‘to the 
sea’ (37); how He ‘sat in the sea’ (41); how He 
was in ‘the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a 
pillow’ (4538); how He sat ‘overagainst the treasury’ 
(12%), and on the Mount of Olives ‘over against 
the temple’ (13%); and how the healed demoniac 
preached ‘in Decapolis’ (5%); how Peter ‘went 
out into the porch’ (14%); how the centurion 
‘stood over against’ Jesus (15**); how the young 
man was seen ‘sitting on the right side’ in the 
sepulchre (16°), ete. 


‘He is an author,’ says Keim, ‘in a flower- 


bedecked garment. . . . He makes the narratives | 
more effective by the contrast between rapid | 
progression—marked by the continually repeated | 


‘immediately ”—and contemplative stillness, paint- 


ing the scenery with a thousand touches, the house, : 


It belongs to the same quality of | 


form or artistic connexion. 


As a general rule, it is richer than the . 
other Gospels in the particulars which go to give | 


the sea, the followers, the growing throng, the 
names of persons, the numbers of the men and 
of the animals and of the pieces of money, the 
greenness of the grass, the pillow in the stern of 
the boat on Gennesareth—all given with a pre- 
ference for affectionate and familiar diminutives, 
and in the present tense’ (Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. 
i. pp. 128, 129. 

1ὺ belongs also to its genius that it is distinc- 
tively the Gospel of action. It is this in a two- 
fold sense. Its primary interest is in deed and 
incident rather than in discourse. It does not 
limit itself, it is true, wholly to the works of 
Christ. It gives a considerable place to dialogue, 
and records not a few of our Lord’s briefer sayings. 
But these seem to be introduced mainly because of 
their connexion with the events and acts; while 
the longer discourses, which are characteristic of 
each of the other three evangelists in different 
ways, do not appear in Mark. The one great 
exception is the Eschatological Discourse in ch. 
13. It is the Gospel of action, too, in the sense 
that its narrative of the deeds of our Lord is 
rapid, energetic, undisturbed by reflection, moving 
steadily and regularly to its goal. The only 
passage that is of the nature of an episode is the 
story of Herod (617-32), With the briefest possible 
preface it goes straight to its main subject, the 
official ministry of Christ; and it proceeds with 
that subject with a simple and rapid directness, 
passing from one thing in it to another often by 
abrupt transitions and without pausing to study 
The same holds true 
of it when it goes beyond the function of a 
chronicle. It docs not always confine itself to 
the simple report of what was done by Christ and 
others or what befell them. In not a few cases 
it records the impressions which were produced— 
the awe and wonder with which the crowds beheld 
Christ’s works or heard His words (1° 7? 215 67); 
the eager anxiety of the multitudes to get near 
Him as they thronged and pressed Him, so that 
there was scarce room to stand, or sit, or leisure 
even Eo eat (2? 319. 20. 82 41 551. δ] (691. 83 81). the feelings 
of fear, sore amazement, astonishment, and the 
like, which overcame the disciples (4% 651 10% 36. 32), 
At times Mark even explains cases that he records, 
e.g. Herod’s attitude to the Baptist (615); the terror 
of the disciples when they saw Jesus on the sea 
(053) ; the silence of the women (16°), ete. He deals 
in the same way now and again with things 
which he reports Christ to have done (6.9. the 
‘knowing in himself that virtue had gone out of 
him,’ 5°: the καθαρίζων πάντα τὰ βρώματα 7! ete.). 
But all is done rapidly and by a few clear strokes. 
It is in harmony with this that Mark presents 
Christ so largely in the energy of His superhuman 
ower. The prevailing aspect in which the second 
Gospel sets forth its Subject is not that of the Son 
of David and Abraham, in whom Matthew sees the 
fulfilment of OT prophecy; nor that of the Son of 
Adam, in whom Luke sees the Perfect Man, the 
Saviour for all mankind, the minister of love and 
compassion for the worst and most despised ; nor 
the eternal Word, in whom John sees the fulness 
of the Godhead. It is that of the ‘Son of God 
with power’ (Ro 1‘), moving among men with His 
gift of miracle, and making the things of nature 
the servants of His grace. So Mark gives a large 
place to His mighty works, and exhibits Him in 
the majesty of His energy. He shows us how He 
used His miraculous power; how that power was 
felt and recognized by different classes; how the 
multitudes believed in it and made their appeal 
to it, and brought their sick to Him, confident that 
if they could secure His notice or even touch Him 
it would be enough (153 810 58 6% ete.); and how 
resistless were the effects that were produced alike 
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on people and on disciples by His wonderful works 
(151 2 78: ete. ). 

Yet this is not due to any neglect of His true 
humanity. It is a remarkable fact that, while 
this Gospel depicts the Jesus of history so pre- 
eminently in His power, it records with literal 
faithfulness things which might seein so far to 
limit that power. It tells us how the unclean 
spirits first resisted (1%); and how He could ‘do 
no mighty work’ in Nazareth (6°). It describes 
with precise and vivid circumstance those miracles 
which were wrought not instantaneously and by 
word, but with comparative slowness and by the 
use of means (731-39 8%2-26), ΤῸ 15 also rich in touches 
which speak to the identity of Christ’s human 
nature with ours in feeling and in the experience 
of infirmity, revealing Him not only in His com- 
passion (053 87), His love (10%), His majesty and 
serenity (451-40 92-9 etc.), but in His sense of hunger 
(1113, His need of rest (438), His anger and dis- 
pleasure (3° 10!4), His sighing (753 812), His wonder 
(6°), His grief (3°), His longing for solitude (1% 
6%9-32 ete.), 

The peculiar place which the diseiples have in 
this Gospel has also been noticed. They have a 
large place in all the Gospels, and much of each of 
the Gospels is given to the description of how the 
apostles were taught and trained by their Lord. 
But Mark appears to dwell with a special interest 
on all that belongs to the disciples—their inter- 
course with Christ, the way in which they became 
first attached to Him, the deepening of that attach- 
ment, the choice of Twelve from among them, the 
experience of the elect three, the things said and 
done by Christ with a particular reference to His 
immediate followers. So much is this the case 
that some would speak of it as distinctively the 
* Disciple Gospel’ (Weiss). 

It has also been claimed for Mark that his is the 
chronological Gospel. But this is true only in a 
very qualified sense. His narrative is no more a 
history than are those of the companion Gospels, 
nor does it give events in strict chronological 
succession. ‘here is at the same time a difference 
between Mark and his comrades in this respect 
asin others. Mark observes a certain order of a 
large kind in his report of Christ’s teaching and 
in his account of His ministry. While he omits 
much, he gives what he includes in a certain con- 
nexion and sequence. The order which he ex- 
hibits, however, seems to be that in which facts 
came to him in the communications of his chief 
informant rather than that of actual occurrence. 
He does not follow the method of grouping words 
and events to the extent seen in Matthew, nor does 
he attempt the literary arrangement of the matter, 
as we observe it so far in Luke. It is by taking 
Mark’s narrative, however, as the framework and 
adding to it from the other Gospels that we appear 
to come nearest the actual succession of events. 
His narrative, though not strictly chronological 
and by no means devoid of dislocations, is more 
continuous than those of the other Synoptists. 

vil. HisroricAL ATTESTATION.—The historical 
testimony to the early circulation and acceptance 
of this Gospel is sufficient. It is scanticr, how- 
ever, at the earliest point than might have been 
expected. There is scarcely any mention of the 
second Gospel in the Apostolic Fathers. In 
Clement of Rome there is one saying which looks 
like a reminiscence of Mk 4%-29 (1 Cor. 23), but it 
may come from another source. There are also 
two quotations (1 Cor. 15. 46) which are much in 
Mark’s style. But they are scarcely sufficient to 
establish the fact of Clement’s acquaintance with 
this Gospel (cf. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. i. 
en doc.). Nor is there anything in Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, or Barnabas to point certainly to the exist- 
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ence of the written Gospel, although some find 
references to Mk 1615 in Barnabas, c. xv. 9, and to 
Mark 9* in Polycarp, PAtlipp. v. Much the 
same is the case with the Didaché¢, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, the Martyrium Polycarpi, the so-called 
Second Clement. Nor is there any quotation 
from this Gospel, or reminiscence of it, in the 
fragments of Papias, although there is much 
about Mark and his writing (Euseb. HE iii. 39, 
ete.). 

Itis perhaps somewhat different with Hermas, in 
whom we have one or two sayings which remind us 
of expressions peculiar to this Gospel. Thus ἔνοχος 
ἔσῃ τῆς ἁμαρτίας in Mand. u. 2 recalls Mk 3%; and 
the sentence τοιοῦτοι οὖν δυσκόλως εἰσελεύσονται els τὴν 
βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ. . τοῖς τοιούτοις δύσκολόν ἐστιν εἰς 
τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ εἰσελθεῖν points to the form in 
which Christ’s declaration on riches appears in Mk 
(107 24) as distinguished from Mtand Lk. In Justin 
Martyr, again, there are several passages which 
have been thought to indicate an acquaintance with 
the second Gospel, e.g. Dial. 88 and Apol. i. ο. 16, 
as compared with Mk 6? 12°; Dial. 106 ; also Apol. 
i. cc. 39, 45, 49, 50, and Dial. 32as recalling perhaps 
Mk 1019... The most relevant of these are Dial. 
88, where we have the phrase τέκτονος voutfouévou 
applied to Christ, as Mark alone of the evangelists 
designates Him so; and Dial. 106, where mention 
is made of certain ἀπομνημονεύματα or Memoirs 
apparently of Peter, and the words Boavepyés, 6 
ἐστιν viol βροντῆς are given. ‘These words occur in 
Mk alone of the Canonical Gospels, and there 
seems little reason for supposing (e.g. with Har- 
nack, Bruchstiicke d. Ev. d. Petrus, p. 37, etc.) that 
they are taken from the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter rather than from Mark. 

We are on much more certain ground when we 
come to lreneus. His testimony isas unambiguous 
asitisample. He speaks of the ‘ fourfold Gospel’ 
(τετράμορφον τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, 111. 11.8). He tells us both 
about Mark himself and about his Gospel. He 
quotes the opening words, {nitiwm Hvangelu Jesu 
Christi filu Dei, etc., expressly as Mark’s (111. 10. 6) ; 
and a number of passages are given by him in exact 
terms (e.g. 1% in iv. 6. 6; 5% in 1. 3. 3; 54% in 
vy. 13.. 1; 8551. in 1. 16. 5; 855 in Hi, 18, 639 in 
iv. 87. 5; 9" in 11. 32. 1; 10% in 1, 21.3; 1832 in 
ii. 28. 6. These quotations extend also to the 
disputed ending, 16" being introduced thus—‘ in 
fine autem lvangelii ait Marcus Ht quidem Dominus 
Jesus, postguam locutus est cis, reeeptus est in 
ceelum, ct scdct ad dexteram Der’ (111. 10. 6). A 
place in the line of historical witnesses may also 
be claimed for Athenagoras (Legazio, c. 33, thongh 
less definitely), the Muratorian Canon (in all 
probability), Hippolytus (especially His τὰ ἅγια 
Θεοφάνεια, Lagarde’s J/ippol. p. 38, where Mk 11:8 
is quoted, also Περὶ χαρισμάτων and contra Mer. 
Nocti, Routh’s Opp. i. 80, 545, as compared with 
Mk 16/719), Tertullian (on whom see Rénsch, 
Das NT Tertullians, p. 148, ete.), Clement of 
Alexandria (Adumbr. in Petr. Ὁ. 1007, Euseb. 
HE iu. 15, vi. 14), the Clementine Homilies (6.9. 
11. 19, 111. 54, 55, 57, xix. 20), ete. 

There is evidence also to show that the second 
Gospel was known in the earlier heretical circles, 
especially the Gnostic. Jrenzus refers to a sect 
who separated Jesus from Christ, and preferred 
Mark’s Gospel (iii. 11. 7; the reference, however, 
is net quite certain), and to a Valentinian School 
as using Mk 5% (i. 3.3). Clem. Alex. also (Strom. 
iv. 72, ας. 85) reports Mk 855. as quoted by 
Heracleon, and the statement about Christ being 
‘with the wild beasts’ as quoted by certain Valen- 
tinians (cf. also Sanday, Gospe/s in the Second 
Century, Ὁ. 177, ete. ; Zahn, Geseh. ὦ. NT’ Kanons, 
i. p. 741, ete.). References to our Gospel, especially 
to its last chapter, some douliful, others more 
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definite, are found in the Gospel ace. to Peter (on 
these see Zahn, Hinleit. in εἶ, NT, ii. p. 237, Das 
iv. des Petrus, p. 53; Lods, L’évangile de St. 
Pierre, p. 64; Harnaek, Bruchstiieke des Hv. u. d. 
Apoc. des Pt. p. 33; Swete, Akkmim Fragment, 
Ῥ. xl; Rohrbach, Der Schluss des Markusev. pp. 
27-33, etc.). 

To this it must be added that, as far back as we 
can trace the idea of a fourfold Gospel or the 
practice of harmonizing the Gospels, Mark forms 
one of the four. The idea of a fourfold Gospel, 
however, is probably of older date than Irenzeus, 
some discovering indications of it a generation 
before the Bishop of Lyons (Taylor, Witness of 
flermas, 1, ete.); and the practice of harmonizing, 
of which the first great evidence is Tatian’s Dza- 
tessaron, is probably of earlier date than that 
work. It appears, therefore, that there is valid 
evidence to the fact that this Gospel was in circula- 
tion by the middle of the 2nd cent.; that by the 
last quarter of that century it had an established 
position; and that it became so generally recognized 
as to find a place in all the early lists of canonical 
books, whether of the Eastern Church or of the 
Western, in which the Gospels are given, and in 
all the great versions of the NT, including the Old 
Latin, the Egyptian, both Memphitic and Sahidie, 
and the Syriac in all its forms. 

vill. AUTHORSHIP.—Ancient tradition connects 
the composition of this Gospel with two names— 
those of Mark and Peter. Much of the historical 
testimony, from Papias on to Jerome, which attests 
the early circulation and acceptance of the Gospel, 
also speaks to Mark as the writer, and this Mark 
is usually identified with the disciple of that name 
who appears in the NT in relation both to Paul 
and to Peter. This identification, indeed, has not 
been universally accepted. Some have taken the 
different accounts to point to several Marks. 
Hippolytus, e.g. (Fragment on tlie Seventy Apostles), 
distinguished between the cousin of Barnabas 
(bishop of Apollonia), John Mark (bishop of 
Bibloupolis), and the evangelist (bishop of Alex- 
andria). On the ground that the earliest writers 
outside the NT do not call the person in question 
John, and represent him as the companion, not of 
Paul but of Peter, others (Grotius, Calovius, 
Schleiermacher, Tillemont) have held it necessary 
to affirm the existence of two Marks, a Pauline 
and a Petrine, and have ascribed our Gospel to 
the former (Kienlen). But the ease is best satis- 
fied by supposing, as most have done, that all the 
various references in Scripture and in tradition 
point to one and the same individual, especially as 
Barnabas makes the connecting link between Peter 
and Paul in the story of Mark. 

The person to whom the preparation of this 
Gospel, therefore, is ascribed, is the disciple who in 
the ΝΓ 15 sometimes called simply Mark or Mareus 
(Ac 157, Col 4%, 2 ΤῚ 411, Philem *4, 1 P 5%), some- 
times represented as having Mark for his surname, 
Ae 12¥-25 1557, and sometimes called John (Ac 

3°: 13); while outside the NT he is spoken of as 
evangelist and as bishop of Alexandria, and in 
the later tradition as martyr (Euseb. HE ii. 16, 
iii, 389; Epiph. Her. li. 6; Jer. de Vir. Ill. 8; 
Niceph, 11. 48). In the Gospel itself he does not 
appear, unless it be in the person of the young 
man who followed Jesus on the night of the 
betrayal, ‘having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body’ (Mk 145%), or, as has also been con- 
jectured, in the person of the ‘man bearing a 
pitcher of water’ whom the disciples were sent to 
meet in preparing for the passover (Mk 14:3), But 
elsewhere we see that he was a Jew by birth (Col 
410.11), the son of a certain Mary, a Christian lady 
apparently of some position and means, whose 


house in Jerusalem was a gathering point for | 


believers (Ac 12), and cousin (ἀνεψιός) of Barnaba 
(Col 4°), See preceding article. 

In the NT the traditional author of the second 
Gospel is associated mostly with Paul. He is 
mentioned as returning to Antioch with Paul and 
Barnabas, after their visit to Jerusalem with the 
contributions of the Antioch Christians (Ac 12”); as 
going with Paul and Barnabas on their first ntission- 
ary journey, in the capacity of their ὑπηρέτης (Ac 

3’); as breaking away from them at Perga, and re- 
turning to Jerusalem (Ac 188) ; as causing a ‘sharp 
contention’ between the two friends when Paul 
proposed to revisit the Churches and declined to 
take him with them (Ac 15°6#°), He reappears, 
however, in Paul’s company at the time of his 
first imprisonment, and sends salutations along 
with others through Paul (Col 42, Phileni?4), And 
he is referred to in appreciative terms by the great 
apostle in his second imprisonment in Rome as a 
friend whose presence he desired (2 Ti 4"), 

In the NT his association with Peter is quite 
snbordinate. It is snggested in the notice of Mary 
his mother and Peter’s reception in her house after 
his deliverance from prison (Ac 12"), and it is 
nm plied in 1 P 58, where 116 is spoken of as Peter’s 
convert (vids μου, however, not τέκνον μου). But 
this is all. In the non-canonical literature all is 
different. There the relation to Paul drops out 
of sight, and Mark is statedly associated with 
Peter. The tradition is botli very ancient and 
remarkably continuous, beginning with Papias 
(reporting the Presbyter John, and giving also 
explanations of his own), and carried on by 
Justin Martyr, lrenzus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epiph- 
anius, Jerome, ete. In these writers it assumes 
difierent forms, but as regards the main points it 
is consistent. 

In Papias (Huseb. WZ il. 39) the presbyter 
speaks of Mark as Peter’s ἑρμηνευτής, a term which 
is understood by not a few to mean that Mark 
acted as wméterpreter or dragoman, translating 
Peter’s Aramaic into Greek; some (¢.g. Bleek) 
supposing him to have served as Latin interpreter. 
It is better taken, however, to express the fact 
that he did the part of amanuensis, cominitting to 
writing, with more or less freedom in the composi- 
tion, the oral communications of Peter. The Elder 
further says of him that he wrote down accurately, 
not, however, in order (ἀκριβῶς ἔγραψεν, οὐ μέντοι 
τάξει), all the things that he remembered, both 
those said and those done by Christ; that he was 
not himself a hearer of the Lord, but was in- 
debted for his matter to -Peter’s instructions, 
which were adapted to the needs of his hearers, 
and were not designed to give a connected account 
of the Lord’s words (οὐχ ὥσπερ σύνταξιν τῶν κυριακῶν 
ποιούμενος λόγων); and that he made no mistake, 
but made one thing his care, namely, neither to 
omit anything he had heard nor to set down any- 
thing false. It is to be noticed also that this 
statement defines the scope of Mark’s work, or, as 
it is understood by Zahn and others, the extent of 
his dependence on Peter. What he is said thus to 
have written down is ‘Some things as he rememn- 
bered them’ (οὐδὲν ἥμαρτε Mapxos, οὕτως ἔνια γράψας 
ὡς ἀπεμνημόνευσεν). 

Τῇ Justin’s ἀπομνημονεύματα αὐτοῦ (Dial. 106) are 
taken in their most probable sense as Peter's 
memoirs, Justin also is a witness to the belief that 
Mark’s Gospel was substantially Peter’s. Irenzeus 
likewise speaks of Mark as the μαθητὴς καὶ ἑρμην- 
eurys Ilérpov, the interpres et sectator Petri, who 
‘committed to writing the things preached by 
Peter,’ but adds that he did this after the decease 
of Peter and Paul (ili. 1. 1, 10. 6). Clement Alex. 
(Hypotyp., as in Euseb. H# 11. 14) enlarges the 
tradition, stating that when Peter had preached 
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at Rome many who had heard him urged Mark 
to write down what had been spoken; that the 
evangelist did this; and that when Peter came to 
know it, he ‘neither forbade nor encouraged it.’ 
Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 5) says of the Gospel 
which Mark published that it ‘might be affirmed 
to be the Gospel of Peter, whose interpreter Mark 
was’; and Origen (Euseb. 1} vi. 25) speaks of 
Mark as having written ‘as Peter directed him.’ 
Eusebius himself, who has much to say on the 
subject, goes beyond Clement’s negative position, 
and gives the report that the apostle confirmed or 
authorized Mark’s writing at the request of the 
Churehes (xvp@oal re τὴν γραφὴν eis ἔντευξιν ταῖς 
ἐκκλησίαις, HE ii. 15). And Jerome, who also 
speaks of Mark as Peter’s disciple and interpreter 
(de Vir. Ill. c. 1), states in one passage that Mark 
wrote a short Gospel at the request of the brethren 
at Rome, and that Peter approved of it and 
authorized it to be read in the Churches (de Vir. 
Ill. c. 8), while in another (Zp. ad. Hedibd. 6. 2) he 
describes the Gospel as composed by Peter narrat- 
ing and Mark writing (‘habebat ergo Titum inter- 
pretem sicut et beatus Petrus Marcum, eujus 
Evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente com- 
positum est’). 

There are variations, therefore, in the traditions, 
particularly as to the time when the Gospel was 
written and the measure of its dependence on 
the apostle. In some forms it is represented as 
written during Peter’s lifetime; in others, as com- 
posed after his decease. As time goes on, too, the 
tendency is to make Peter more and more re- 
sponsible for it, until in Eusebius it is deseribed 
as authorized by the apostle to be read in the 
churches, and in Jerome it is said to have been 
dictated as well as sanctioned and authorized by 
Peter. But the tradition is consistent all through 
in referring the authorship of the Gospel in one 
sense to Mark and in another to Peter. And the 
veneral view which it gives us of the Gospel is that 
of a composition embodying Peter’s recollections 
of Christ’s words and deeds, written by Mark from 
his notes of the apostle’s discourses, and giving the 
substance of these discourses exactly as he heard 
them. The tradition is so aneient, so consistent 
in its main affirmations, and so widely extended, 
that only internal considerations of exceptional 
weight could justify its rejection. Does the Gospel 
as we have it, then, tally with it or not? 

lt has been contended by some that the second 
Gospel as we have it does not correspond with 
Papias’ description, and cannot be the work which 
he ascribes to Mark (Schleiermacher, Weiffenbach, 
Beyschlag, S. Davidson, ete.). Itis asserted that 
our Gospel is the composition of some unknown 
writer, who worked up into order and arrangement 
the unconnected notes which the evangelist had pre- 
pared. Mark’s own work, it is held, cannot have 
been anything like a ‘Gospel in the sense now under- 
stood, but something in the style of the Clementine 
Homilies—a κήρυγμα Uérpov, in which Mark wrote 
down sayings, narratives, and teachings of the 
apostle Peter’ (5. Davidson). Some (e.g. Wendt) 
have supposed that what Papias had in view was 
only a series of narratives, which are embodied in 
our present Gospel, and can be critically separated 
from it. And the hypothesis of an Urmarkus, a 
primitive pre-canonical writing, has been advocated 
in various forms (e.g. by Baur, Kostlin, 8. David- 
son, Jacobsen, etc.). 

But there is no trace in anecieut literature of 
this supposed Urmarkus. It has been thought, 
indeed, that we have a glimpse of it iu a referenee 


in Justin to a passage in Peter’s drournpovedpara, | 
which is found only in the second Gospel (Dial. e. | 


Tryph. ¢ 106; ef. S. Davidson’s Introd. to the NT, 
i. Ὁ. 408), But this is utterly insufficient. There 
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is no suggestion anywhere in early Christian 
literature of a substitution of a later writing for 
an earlier, or a transference of the name and 
authority of a preceding composition to our present 
Gospel. Nor is it easy to understand how a primi- 
tive writing by the evangelist Mark, giving an’ 
apostle’s account of Christ’s words and deeds, 
if it ever existed, could have becn so absolutely 
lost and forgotten. And with regard to the 
evidence which is thought to be furnished by the 
Gospel itself as it exists, it is enough to say that 
it is of the most slender kind. It is urged, ¢.¢., 
that a series of older narratives is presupposed in 
‘the account of the replies of Jesus to objections 
and questions, given in the two groups, Mk 2!-3° 
and 1215-37? (Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 21, 
Wilson’s tr., ef. Lehre Jesu, i. pp. 91, 2511), and 
that in 12" we have the narrative of 3° resumed. 
This is perhaps the strongest case, but it is not 
sufficient to take us back toan Urmarkus. The 
things, indeed, which are held by some to indicate 
that the book as we have it is the product of a 
process of compilation or literary remodelling are 
few in number, and can all be otherwise explained. 

Neither can it be said that the reasons advanced 
for the contention that our Mark does not corre- 
spond with the writing described by Papias, are of 
sufficient weight to discredit the tradition. The 
statement that Mark wrote ‘not in order’ is not 
inconsistent with the kind or measure of arrange- 
ment which may be discovered in our Gospel. 
For Mark comes short at any rate of recording 
things in each case in the succession in which 
they actually took place, and attempts no liter- 
ary form. Norecan it be allowed that the occurrence 
of certain repetitions (such are alleged, e.g., in 6" 
etc. 855; 487-41 647-51), or the omission of some par- 
ticulars bearing specially on Peter (e.g. the want 
of the word ditter/y, which is given by Mt and Lk 
in their account of his repentance, and the fact 
that he is not named as one of the two sent to 
prepare for the Supper), are of much weight. Most 
of the reasons, indeed, which are urged in support 
of the position are highly arbitrary or hypothetical. 
The fact, ¢.g., that this Gospel gives the two dis- 
tinct narratives of miraculous feedings is turned 
into an argument against its having derived its 
matter from an eye-witness. Much is made, too, 
of certain statements (¢.g. 1048 15° as compared 
with 2 Co 37 1) 38) which are declared to have 
‘passed through the mind of a Paulinist’ (5, David- 
son, Introd. to the NT, 1. pp. 463~484). 

On the other hand, the hfelike character of the 
narrative, its vividness and circumstantiality, and 
the peculiar fulness and certainty of knowledge 
which show themselves often in minute details, 
suggest that it is due, directly or indirectly, to an 
eye-witness. The difference between it and the 
apocryphal Gospel according to Peter in these and 
other respects is significant. There is much in it 
also to connect it with the apostle, as indicated by 
Papias and others. The great bulk of its narrative 
consists of things of which Peter might have per- 
sonal knowledge. Peter’s call, Peter’s confession, 
the message of the risen Christ to Peter, are 
great turning-points in the story. There are 
many touches in the narrative (6... in 1109. 1* 9° 
1453. 7 167) which indicate first-hand knowledge, 
and that on the part of one like Peter. There are 
some things noticed in the other Synoptists which 
are unexpectedly omitted by Mark, eg. Peter’s 
walking on the water (Mt 1459), his appearance in 
the incident of the tribute money (Mt 17*-*), 
Christ’s statement that He prayed for him indi- 
vidually (Lk 22°"), the great word addressed to him 
as the Rock (Mt 164). On some occasions, too, his 
name is not given where it is introduced by Mt or 
by Lk (e.g. 77, οἵ. Mt 15"; 14%, cf. Lk 22°), 
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The silence of this Gospel in matters honourable 
to Peter has been commented on from the time 
of Eusebius (Dem. Evang. ili. 5) onwards, and 
explanations of most of these cases of suppression 
may be suggested. On the other hand, there 
are reports of incidents which would come most 
naturally from Peter, and there are suggestive 
occasions on which Peter is introduced in this 
Gospel, and only in it. It is only Mark who 
records, ¢.g., that ‘Simon and they that were with 
him followed after’ Jesus when He departed into 
a solitary place at the beginning of His ministry 
(185); that he called Christ’s attention to the 
withered fig-tree (1131); that with his brother and 
the sons of Zebedee he questioned Jesus on the 
Mount of Olives about the destruction of the 
temple (13°). It may be added that a comparison 
of the narratives which we have of the three 
scenes at which only Peter and James and John 
were present, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, 
the Transfiguration, and the Agony, will show 
that the versions given in the second Gospel have 
peculiar details and distinctive features which 
suggest not only that the writer had more imme- 
diate knowledge than Matthew and Luke, but 
that he had it from Peter. A certain likeness 
has also been observed between Mark and Peter 
in respect of style. Peter’s First Epistle has at 
certain points a vividness that recalls Mark’s way. 
His discourses as given in Acts show still more 
of the realistic faculty that is characteristic of 
Mark. It is noticed, ¢.g., that there is much the 
same wealth of picturesque detail in the account 
of the cripple healed by Peter (Ac 31!) as in one 
of Mark’s narratives (see Farrar, The Messages of 
the Books, p. 61). 

The phenomena of the Gospel, therefore, are not 
inconsistent with its Marco-Petrine origin. Of 
themselves ii are quite insufficient to lead us 
to definite conclusions as to the authorship. But 
they are in harmony, on the whole, with the 
account of the composition of the second Gospel, 
which has come down to us from the 2nd century. 

ix. SOURCES.—The chief source of the second 
Gospel is those discourses of Peter of which 
tradition speaks. Most of its matter looks like 
the apostle’s reminiscences as transcribed and put 
together in a connected but unstudied way. This 
is most evidently and continuously the case with 
the first great section of the Gospel,—the narra- 
tive of the Galilean ministry. It is the case also 
with the short intermediate section dealing with 
the Judean and Perean journeys, though the 
indications of particular acquaintance with dates, 
localities, and circumstances are somewhat fewer. 
And in the second main section, the narrative of 
the Passion, we have much the same features as 
in the first, with a greater fulness of statement, 
and with more of the element of discourse. 

These Petrine reminiscences, however, will not 
account for all that is in the Gospel. The differ- 
ence between the two main divisions in style and 
proportion, the more compressed character of the 
narrative in the former, the greater fulness and 
variety in the latter, the different treatment of 
discourse and the like, can scarcely be accounted 
for simply by the difference in the subjects. They 
seem to point to the employment now and again 
of other sources. There are some things which 
are due probably to Mark himself, such as the 
explanations about the Jewish washings (7* 4), the 
comment on Christ’s word regarding defilement— 
‘This he said, making all meats clean’ (7.5), and 
the incident of the young man (14°"*), The long 


eschatological discourse in ch. 13 seems to require | 
for its explanation a written source (cf. especially | 


134). There are some paragraphs, too, which are 
of so distinct a style as to point to dependence 
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on another source, perhaps a written document. 
To these belong in particular the episode of Herod 
in ch. 6 and the opening of ch. 14. 

It is difficult to say whether the Gospel owes 
any part of its matter to an editorial hand. It 
is most difficult to determine whether the Logia 
must be reckoned among its sources. Some, 
especially Weiss and Titius (the latter in the 
Theologische Studien Herrn Prof. D. Bernhard 
Weiss zu seinem 70 Geburtstage dargebracht), are 
of opinion that its contents cannot be explained 
without the assumption of some written source such 
as the Logia. There are passages occupied with 
discourse or conversation, it is held, which cannot 
be referred to independent oral tradition (¢.g. 3.5: 
61:11. 179-81. 42-45), ‘The opening quotations (12), 
the secondary form of the voice from heaven at 
Christ’s baptism (11), the account of the Tempta- 
tion (113-13), and other things of a similar kind, it 
is argued by Weiss, indicate acquaintance with an 
earlier writing, and that writing can only have 
been the original apostolic source to which the 
other Synoptists areindebted. On the other hand, 
it is to be noticed that Mark, who is usually 
sparing in his report of Christ’s sayings, is now 
and again fuller than Mt and Lk in the matter of 
Christ’s private instructions to the Twelve, and 
that in Mk there is only one instance of a doublet 
proper (9% with 10*:“; cf. Hawkins’ Hore Syn- 
optice, pp. 73, 81, 178). These things rather tell 
against the idea of a written source additional to 
Mark’s notes of Peter’s reminiscences. At the 
most, the debt to the Logia can only be very 
limited, and the influence of such a source very 
occasional. But in a few passages, and especially 
Τὴ ch. 13, these may be recognized. 

x. RELATION TO MATTHEW AND LUKE.— While 
the three Synoptical Gospels cover for the most 
part the same field, and have also a consider- 
able measure of agreement, especially in their 
latter ἡνάρνεν: in the arrangement of events, they 
have also notable differences in the amount, dis- 
tribution, and connexion of their matter. Mk 
wants much that is found either in Mt or in Lk. 
Such sections, ¢.g., of Mt as chs. 1-2. 5-7, and of 
Lk such parts as chs. 1-2. 9°1-18, are entirely, or 
almost entirely, unrepresented in Mk. On the other 
hand, Mk has a small proportion of matter not 
found either in Mt or in Lk—amounting to about 
fifty verses. He has also a certain proportion of 
matter which is found either in Mt and not in Lk, 
or in Lk and not in Mt. Omitting the opening 
verse and the disputed conclusion, reckoning the 
second Gospel to consist of 106 sections, and 
deducting 5 as wholly peculiar to Mk, the result 
is that 93 are common to Mk and Mt and 8 not 
found in Lk, while 81 are common to Mk and Lk 
and 10 not found in Mt (Swete, Gospel acc. to 
St. Mark, Ὁ. |xiii). 

Tried, again, by the test of characteristic words 
and phrases, and defining these as words and 
phrases which occur at least three times in Mk, 
and are not found at all in Mt and Lk, or occur 
in Mk oftener than in Mt and Lk together, Mk 
is seen to contain a comparatively small proportion 
of such—only some 37 in all; while in Mt the 
number is about 140, and in Lk about 86 (Hawkins, 
Hore Synop. pp. 1-12). In arrangement, too, 
Mk differs considerably, as we have seen, from 
Mt and Lk—more especially from Lk—in the 
arrangement of the common matter on to the 
end of the ninth chapter; while from this point 
onwards there is general agreement, the main 
departures being in the cases of the withering of 
the fig-tree and the exposure of Judas. 

But it has also to be noticed that in not a few 
passages, some brief and others of (He length, 
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in word and phrase with Mt or with Lk. These 
are seen, ¢.g., in Mk 4*4, Mt 13%4; Mk 45% 29, 
Mt 133522; Mk 877-91, Mt 164-78; Mk 925, Mt 
17-0, Mk 1%, Lk 44%; Mk 345, Lk 69-1; 
Mk 101519, Lk 1816: There are certain parts, 
again, in which Mk exhibits verbal agreement 
partly with Mt and partly with Lk, as, ¢.g., Mk 
1“) Mt 8*4, Lk ὅσο: Mk 2°, Mt 9°", Lk 
527-39. Tn what relation, therefore, does the second 
Gospel stand to these others? Is it wndependent 
of both and prior to them? Or does it occupy an 
intermediate position? Oris it dependent on both 
and posterior to them ? 

Ancient tradition is not in favour of the priority 
of Mk. It generally regards Mt as the first of 
the Gospels. Clement Alex. {Euseb, H# vi. 14) 
gives the tradition regarding the order of the 
Gospels. He reports it, according to Eusebius, as 
‘derived from the oldest presbyters,’ and as being 
to the eifect that the Gospels which contain the 
genealogies were written first. Augustine re- 
garded Mk as dependent on Mt (de Cons. Evang. 
1,2). And many in modern times have held Mk 
to be later than Mt, or than both Mt and Lk. 
Griesbach (Opusc. Acad. li. p. 358, ete.) pro- 
pounded the hypothesis that the second Gospel 
was derived from the first and third, partly by 
combination, and in larger measure by abridg- 
ment. In this he has been followed, with minor 
modifications, by Fritzsche, de Wette, Baur, Bleek, 
Delitzsch, Késtlin, Kahnis, and many more. In 
some cases Griesbach’s view is followed, but with 
the additional supposition of a third written 
source, a proto-Mark (ὃ. Davidson, etc.). 

The arguments in support of the theory of Mk’s 
dependence and posteriority are taken so far from 
the witness of tradition already referred to; from 
general considerations, such as the improbability 
that a Roman Gospel would precede a Palestinian ; 
and from the evidence of quotations in ancient 
Christian literature, the attempt being made (but 
with doubtful success) to show that the earliest cita- 
tions from the Gospels, particularly in writings 
like the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, presuppose Mt 
and Lk, but not Mk. But the main arguments 
are based upon an analysis of the Gospel itself. 
It is held to be improbable that a Gospel which 
contains so little of the discourses of our Lord 
should be the earliest, and this improbability is 
thought to be confirmed by an examination of 
the contents of Mk, which discovers, it is held, 
many evidences of dependence, condensation, and 
alteration. Cases of incompleteness, obscurity, 
incongruous combination, and the like, are said 
to exist, which are explained, it is asserted, by 
haste, inattention, or lack of discernment in draw- 
ing from Mt and Lk. But surely incongruities of 
that kind are more likely to disappear than to 
persist when a writer is not first in the field and 
has the opportunity of consulting previous authori- 
ties. 

Most of the instances, too, come to little. Why 
should it be necessary to suppose, ¢.g., that when 
Mk (5) speaks of the demoniac as ‘clothed,’ he 
must have Lk’s statement in view that ‘he ware 
no clothes’ (Lk 87)? Or why should the cen- 
turion’s cry, ‘Truly this was a Son of God,’ in 
Mark’s record (1839), presuppose that the evan- 
gelist had before him Matthew’s statement about 
the earthquake, the rending of the rocks, and the 
opening of the graves? Those peculiarly graphic 
descriptions, which are usually taken to indicate 
Mark’s originality, are in many cases (e.g. 5217 
7* etc.) strangely interpreted as due to pragmatism, 
design, reflectiveness,—things suggestive of de- 
pendence and comparative lateness. For reasons 
which are not easy to grasp, the historical, geo- 
graphical, and archeological explanations in such 


passages as 2° 726 810 ete., are supposed to betray 
the secondary character of Mark. But it is en- 
tirely to misunderstand these to speak of them as 
‘unimportant, prosaic, unsuitable, and trifling’ (S. 
Davidson, Jntr. to NT, i. 494). 

Opinion, however, has gone more and more in 
the other direction. The independence and priority 
of Mk have been accepted by some (6.4. Ritschl) 
who originally held the other view; and scholars 
of different tendencies (Weisse, Wilke, Lachmann, 
Reuss, Thiersch, Ewald, Volkmar, Holtzmann, 
Schenkel, Weizsiicker, Weiss, Meyer, ete, and 
most English authorities) have been led, though 
not always in the same way, to the common con- 
clusion that Mk is the most primitive of the 
Gospels. It is also very generally held that our 
second Gospel, or a source corresponding sub- 
stantially to it, forms the basis of the first and 
third Gospels. 

Many considerations, not a few of them of great 
force, support this conclusion. The peculiar fresh- 
ness and realism of the second Gospel, the vivid- 
ness of its descriptions, its liveliness even in 
dialogue, its precision and circumstantiality in its 
notices of time, place, custom, situation, and the 
like, and the simple objectivity of its narrative, 
are not consistent with the idea that it is the 
laboured work of an epitomizer (as Augustine 
supposed), or of a compiler who produces his com- 
position by selecting, curtailing, and combining. 
These are characteristics that speak of originality 
and priority. Nor isit easy to understand why a 
writer should have set himself to the task of 
constructing out of two larger Gospels, which 
nevertheless were neither of them very large, a 
smaller Gospel, following much the same plan, and 
basing very little new matter by which to justify 
itself. 

Further, if Mark had Mt and Lk before him, 
the use he has made of them is strange. His selec- 
tion of matter is puzzling. An epitomist or a 
constructor of abstracts is expected to cultivate 
brevity. But Mk does not always do that. In 
many cases where he reports the same incidents as 
Mt or Lk his narrative gets enrichments peculiar 
to itself. Sometimes, too, we should have to 
suppose him preferring the fuller version of Lk to 
the briefer version of Mt. And why should he 
omit such passages as Mt 97-81 1055 ete., or 14°-% 
1724-37, where Peter is introduced, and so much of 
the richest matter of Lk, while he takes over 
short and less significant sections, such as 615-15 
cf. Lk 9°; 6° ete., cf. Lk 910 etc. ; 9°8-4!, cf. Lk 9% 5° 
cte. ὃ 

It is to be noted, also, that Mk preserves his 
distinctive character all through, and does not 
owe anything that is peculiar either to Mt or to 
Lk. or do the cases in which Mk is held to 
give the clearest evidence of dependence on the 
other Synoptists stand the test of a careful ex- 
amination. Much is made, e.g., of Mk’s ten- 
dency to adopt at points a copious narration and a 
twofold method of expression. This is explained 
by supposing him to have borrowed now from the 
one and now from the other. But it is found that 
these ways of writing are not confined to passages 
which might be regarded as extracts, but are 
generally characteristic of Mk. Not a few cases 
of agreement with Mt or with Lk, again, are 
thought to be best explained as the results of the 
carrying out of Mk’s purpose to omit the longer 
discourses. But there are cases (6.0. 6°° 030) where 
Mk quotes Lk without the occasion created by a 
discourse; and there are paragraphs, such as those 
where the Sermon on the Mount (151 ete.) and 
certain parables (4*° etc.) might come in, where the 
selection of verses cannot be explained by the mere 
wish to pass over these discourses. In short, the 
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procedure which Mk must be supposed to have 
followed in these passages and in great parts of 
his narrative becomes incredible. He is made to 
leap from Mt to Lk and from Lk to Mt, taking a 
verse now from one and now from the other, and 
mixing up his borrowings in a way that can only 
discredit the hypothesis. 

xi. Purrosr.—The second Gospel gives no such 
declaration of its aim and intention as is found in 
the third and the fourth (Lk 1), Jn 2071). But 
that its object was a simple, practical one, appears 
to be borne on its face. More subtle meanings, 
however, have been read into its story. That it 
was composed with a specifically dogmatic purpose, 
and that in the cholce and presentation of its 
material it was ruled by that purpose throughout, 
was the contention of Baur and his school. The 
Tiibingen critics dealt with it as a Tendency-writ- 
ing constructed with the view of mediating be- 
tween two antagonistic parties in the Church, and 
effecting their reconciliation. In harmony with 
their idea of the rise of the Catholic Church and 
the relation of the NT writings to that event, they 
explained the second Gospel as a neutral com- 
position, prepared on the principle of taking over 
from Mt nothing that would offend Gentile or 
Pauline Christians, and from Lk nothing that 
would offend Jewish or Petrine Christians (so, too, 
Schwegler, KGstlin, etc.). Even the choice of the 
name given to the professed author was supposcd 
to point to this, Mark being associated in the 
aaaliont literature both with Peter and with Paul. 
The same general idea was put by Hilgenfeld 
in the particular form of a purpose to mediate 
between the Jewish-Christian Matthew and the 
Pauline Luke. 

Pfleiderer, again, takes this Gospel to be the 
product of Pauline influences adapted to medi- 
ating uses. He thinks the opening sentence which 
speaks of the ‘ Gospel,’ the summary of the preach- 
ing of Jesus in terms of repentance and belief (115, 
ef. Gal 3° 5%), and other things in what follows, 
run in terms of Pauline ideas and expressions; 
that the recital of the wonderful works and the 
polemical discourses of Jesus is so put as vividly 
to contrast the free spirit of the Gospel with the 
narrow legalism of Judaism; and that the accounts 
given of the lack of spiritual discernment on the 
part of the disciples (Mk 947, ef, 2 Co 44 516-27, 
Gal 613), the lack of power on their side to expel 
evil spirits, while it was possessed by one who 
did not follow in their company (Mk 91% 19. 88, 39, 
ef. 1 Co 128 15°), 2Co 124-2 Gal 2° 35), and 
similar things which appear prominently in Mk’s 
record, are the ‘Pauline reply to the glorification 
of the Twelve in the Apocalypse at the cost of the 
Apostle to the Heathen’ (Hibbert Lectures, pp. 170- 
177). Thus the second Gospel is made a Pauline 
writing, connected with the Roman Church, and 
the product of the movement in behalf of a recon- 
ciliation between Paulinism and Jewish Christi- 
anity in which that Church took an early and 
leading part. 

In the hands of Baur himself and his original 
followers, the purpose ascribed to Mk was con- 
nected with the place given to Mk as dependent 
on Mt and Lk. With the disproof of the latter 
position the situation is materially altered, and 
important members of the Tubingen school have 
broken away from Baur’s presentation of the 
ease. Hilgenfeld and Holsten deny that Mk can 
be later than Lk. Volkmar admitted that it can- 
not be later than Mt any more than Lk. Hilgen- 
feld finds in it a mild Jewish Christianity ; Holsten 
and Volkmar discover in it a sharp Paulinism. 
Pfleiderer, too, who attempts to put a new com- 
plexion on the mediating purpose, has respect for 
the ancient tradition, but reads Mk through 


Paul. Apart, however, from these differences, tha 
Tiibingen theory in all its forms involves an inter- 
pretation of many passages of the Gospel which is 
in a high degree fanciful and artificial. It allegor. 
izes freely in dealing with the narrative. Even in 
the hands of Pfleiderer Mk’s reports of Christ’s 
announcements of His death and resurrection 
become a ‘strong hyperbole,’ and his account of 
the transfiguration is regarded as a ‘ hieroglyphic’ ; 
while Peter’s words about the building of three 
tabernacles (Mk 9° etc.) are an expression of the 
‘desire to see the transient and the permanent, the 
old and the new, the letter and the spirit associated 
for all time’ (Hzbbert Lect. p. 176). The theory 
reads into the narrative references to divisions in 
the Church, and allusions to the condition of things 
in the post-apostolic age, which the common eye 
cannot see there. It does violence to the simple, 
natural, descriptive, reporting character of the 
record, and puts a strained meaning on Chirist’s 
words regarding the Law, His Messiahship, His 
Mission, the Sabbath, and much else. 

A didactic purpose of another kind has also 
been attributed to the Gospel. It is understood to 
have been written with a view to the effect which 
the delay of Christ’s Second Coming might have 
on the primitive Church. ‘The hope of that event 
was waning. It was necessary to reawaken it, 
and to secure Christians against the loss of faith 
and courage. With this object the second Gospel 
was composed, Christ’s hfe on earth being so set 
forth as to show that in it, ‘apart from His 
glorious Return, Jesus has sufficiently attested 
the Messianic character of His Mission’ (so Weiss, 
Man. of Introd. to the NT, § 46,7). But even 
this is to ascribe too much art and didactic design 
toMk. ‘To give witness to Christ as the Messiah, 
no doubt, was in the purpose of Mk as in that 
of the other Synoptists. But beyond this Mk has 
no other object than to tell a simple story of 
things as they happened, and for the most part as 
Peter reported them to have been seen and heard. 

xii. DESTINATION.—So far as historical testi- 
mony bears on the destination of the Gospel, it 
points to Gentile readers. That is the inference 
from the terms in which Mk is spoken of by 
Irenzeus (adv. Her. iii.), Clement Alex. (Euseb. 
HE vi. 14), Jerome (de Vir. Ill. c. 8), etc. The 
way in which Rome is connected by some of the 
Fathers (e.g. Clement Alex. and Jerome) with the 
request that Mk should write a Gospel, implies 
that it was also understood to have been written 
for Roman Christians in particular, The internal 
evidence amply sustains the former position, but 
leaves the latter uncertain. The existence of a 
number of Latinisms in Mk is not enough to 
prove Roman readers to have been specially in 
view. For while Latinisms occur in larger mea- 
sure in Mk than in the others, they are not abso- 
lutely peculiar to it. Far less can this definite 
destination be inferred from such alleged peculi- 
arities of its narrative as the reduction of coins 
to the Roman quadrans (12%), its reference to the 
Roman practice of divorce, or the fact that it takes 
it for granted that the readers knew Pilate. 

The locality of those addressed is not definitely 
indicated. But that they were Gentile Christians 
appears from the fact that Aramaic terms, which 
would be strange to Gentiles, are interpreted, and 
that Jewish customs, localities, seasons, etc., with 
which Gentiles could not be presumed to be 
familiar, are explained. Instances of the former 
are seen in βοανηργές (811), ταλιθὰ κούμ (5%), κορβάν 
(74), ἐφφαθά (73), ἀββά (1458), ἑλωΐ, ἐλωΐ, λαμὰ σαβαχ- 
θανεί (15%), as also in Βαρτιμαῖος (10%). To the 
latter class belong the statements on the Jewish 
washings (7* 4) and on what was done on ‘the first 
day of unleavened bread’ (145); the interpretation 
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of ‘defiled’ or ‘common’ as ‘unwashen’ (77); the 
explanation of the λεπτὰ dvd (12%) ; and the descrip- 
tions of the Mount of Olives as κατέναντι τοῦ ἱεροῦ 
(13%), of the παρασκευή or ‘ Preparation’ as ‘the day 
before the Sabbath’ (mpoodBBarov, 15%), ete. 

Certain suggestive omissions and insertions may 
also form part of the same case, e.g. the omission 
of the genealogies, the passing over of the limita- 
tions put upon the mission of theapostles according 
to Mt 10°, and the insertion (only in Mix) of the πᾶσιν 
τοῖς ἔθνεσιν in 11, The way in which the Jewish 
law passes into the background and the limited 
use of the OT have also their significance. Mk 
himself never quotes the O'T, except once in the 
introductory paragraph (1**; the passage in 15% 
being of doubtful authority, as not found in &, A, 
B, C, Ὁ, X, ete.). The entire number of references 
of all kinds to the OT is 67. Of these, only 7 are 

eculiar to Mk. The quotations amount to 23. 

hey are generally in agreement with the LXX, 
with a few exceptions (those giving Is 2015 40%, Zee 
13’, Mal 3'), With the one exception mentioned, 
all the references to OT in this Gospel and all the 
citations from it occur in reports of sayings of 
Christ or of those who spoke with Him. 

ΧΙ, PLACE AND DATE.—So far as historical 
testimony pronounces on the question of the place 
in which this Gospel was written, it is in favour of 
Rome. To this effect are the statements made by 
Clement Alex., Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, and 
others. These statements have been suspected. 
But there is nothing to show that they were made 
under the influence of the belief that Mark wrote 
under Peter’s superintendence; and they have 
nothing against them in ancient tradition, except 
that Chrysostom named Alexandria as the place. 
But in this he stood alone, his statement having 
no support even on the part of Alexandrian writers. 
The only other place which has been suggested is 
Antioch (so Storr). But the suggestion is founded 
on an uncertain inference from Mk 157 and Ac 11”. 

The idea has been mooted that there may have 
been a publication of the Gospel both in Rome and in 
Alexandria (R. Simon, Lardner, Eichhorn). There 
are, it is true, one or two passages in the Fathers 
which bring the composition of the Gospel and a 
mission of the evangelist to Egypt or to*Alexandria 
in particular together. Eusebius, ¢.g., expresses 
himself thus: τοῦτον δὲ Mépxov, πρῶτον φασὶν ἐπὶ τῆς 
Αἰγύπτου στειλάμενον τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ὃ δὴ καὶ συνε- 
γράψατο κηρύξαι, ἐκκλησίαις τε πρῶτον ἐπὶ αὐτῆς ᾿Αλεξ- 
ανδρείας συστήσασθαι (HE ii. 16); and Jerome gives 
it even more explicitly, thus: ‘assumto itaque 
evangelio quod ipse confecerat perrexit A“gyptum, 
et primus Alexandriz Christum annuntians, eon- 
stituit ecclesiam,’ ete. (de Vir. Ili. ec. 8; ef. also 
Epiph. Her. ii. 6. 1). But the passages do not 
imply that the Gospel was written or published at 
Alexandria. Rome, therefore, remains the only 
place with any elaim on our attention so far as 
ancient tradition goes, and that Mk was in Rome 
with Paul appears from the NT itself (Col 4%, 
Philem 3). Whether it can be said that the NT 
represents Mk as in Rome also along with Peter, 
depends on the interpretation of ἐν Βαβυλῶνι in 1 P5%, 

As the Gospel itself gives no certain indication 
of its date, opinions have differed greatly on the 
subject. They have been largely influenced by 
the views which scholars have taken of the pnrpose 
of the Gospel and of Mk’s relation to the other 
Gospels. ‘Those who have seen in it a Tendency- 
writing composed with a view to the harmonizing 


of two opposite parties in the Church, have natur- | 


ally placed it very late. Taur himself pnt it far 
within the 2nd cent., our present Gospels having 
been assigned by him to somewhere between A.D, 
180 and A.p. 170. 

Those, too, who deny that Papias’ statements 


refer to our Mk, and believe in the existence of an 
earlier and simpler Mk, naturally assign our Gos- 
pel to a comparatively late date. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, ¢.g., thinks A.D. 120 is as near the true 
time as we can get. Those who hold it posterior 
to Mt and Lk (Griesbach, etc.), or posterior at 
least to Mt (Hilgenfeld, etc.), put it at various dates 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Volkmar re- 
ferred it to A.D. 73. Hilgenfeld himself ascribes it 
to Domitian’s time; Keim brings it down to about 
A.D. 115-120; Késtlin, distinguishing between two 
Marks, refers the earlier one to A.D. 65-70, and our 
present Gospel to the first decade of the 2nd cent. 
On the other hand, some have attributed to it a 
very early date. Theophylact, eg., and others 
place it some 10 years after Christ’s death. The 
subscriptions of many manuscripts, both uncial 
and cursive, assign it to 10 or 12 years after the 
Ascension (cf. Harnacl, Chronologie, pp. 70, 124). 
Schenkel refers it to A.D. 45-58; Hitzig, to A.D. 
55-57. 

The data available for the determination of 
the time of composition are limited and uncertain. 
The Paschal Chronicle places the Gospel at A.D. 
40, and Eusebius in his Chronicon puts it in the 
third year of Clandius (A.D. 48), Irensus and 
Clement Alex. both represent it as written after 
Peter’s arrival in Rome, which might be early in 
A.D. 63. But they differ in that Clement speaks 
of it as composed while Peter was alive, whereas 
Irenzus describes it as published after the death 
of Peter and Paul. 

Of the various Iistorical testimonies, that of 
Irenzeus appears to be both the most definite and 
the most credible. Doubt has been cast upon it. 
Some allow it to be nothing more than an inference 
from the statement made by the author of the 
Second Epistle of Peter (116) regarding his purpose 
to ‘have these things in remembrance’ after his 
decease (Fritzsche, Hug, Eichhorn). Others sus- 
pect it as if it were more doctrinal than historical 
(Weizsiicker). But these objections are not of 
serious weight, and the difference between Irenzus 
and Clement on the one point is neither sufficient 
to discredit the whole tradition, nor large enough 
to aifect by more than a few years the Indication 
of date which we get from tradition. 

The internal evidence points on the whole to 
the same approximate period. There are things 
indeed in the Gospel which are thought to point 
to a later date than that suggested by IJrenzus. 
The references to the coming of the Son of Man, 
and the final tribulation in 9! 1833, are said, when 
compared with their parallels in the first Gospel, 
to betray the disposition to put these events further 
forward than is the casein Mt. But it is precari- 
ous, to say the least, to build much upon the phrase 
‘till they see the kingdom of God eoming with 
power,’ as if it meant that the mighty eflects of 
that kingdom must first be seen at large on earth. 
Nor ean much be made of the change from 
‘immediately after the affliction of those days’ in 
Mt 24% to ‘in those days after that affliction’ in 
Mk 13%, The use of the word εὐαγγέλιον in 1} is 
taken to be another sign of a late date, the term 
being supposed to mean there ‘gospel history.’ 
But it may mean simply the ‘glad tidings’ or 
announcement of the promised Messiah. Internal 
considerations of this kind are altogether uncertain 
and inadequate. Nor do they gai much when it 
is nrged in addition that it is antecedently improb- 
able that any Gospel in the form of a regular, 
finished, written record could have been produced 
hefore the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Much turns upon the view taken of the eschato- 
logical passages. The parable of the fruit-bearing 
earth (45-29) has been placed alongside these, and 
has been strangely regarded (by Weizsiicker) as an 
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indication that the Gospel was composed after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But the impression 
produced by the words on the end in ch. 13 (especi- 
ally vv, 13-14-24. 80. 88) is different. They naturally 
suggest that the end as yet was only in prospect, 
and there is no passage which clearly means or 
certainly suggests that the fall of Jerusalem and 
the temple was an accomplished event. It is 
reasonable to suppose that, if so great a catastrophe 
in Jewish history had taken place within a recent 
or a comparatively recent period, there would have 
been indications of if in less obseure forms in the 
earliest of the Gospels. There are also occasional 
expressions, such as the reference to the presenta- 
tion of the shewbread as if it were an existing 
custom (2°), which imply rather that the city and 
temple were still standing. And there are others 
which are dificult to harmonize with a late date. 
It is admitted, e.g., that ‘the recollection implied 
in the notice that Simon was the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus prevents the Gospel from being 
put too late into the 2nd cent.’ (S. Davidson, Inér. 
to the NT, i. γν». 508). 

The period which seems to be made most prob- 
able, both by historical testimony and by internal 
considerations, is that between Irenzeus’ date and 
the year A.D. 70. Weiss proposes the close of the 
seventh deeade, or about A.D. 67. A date only a 
little before the destruction of Jerusalem, perhaps 
early in A.D. 70, is as near as we can get. But 
where facts are so scanty and the indications given 
in the writing itself are of such uncertain inter- 
cope it remains a question only of greater or 
ess probability. 
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MARKET-PLACE is in RV the fuller and better 
rendering for the Gr. ἀγορά, oftener represented in 


AV by the more general term ‘market.’ Its primary 
and comprehensive sense is that of a place of 
assembly, which may as such be associated with 
various uses. We find it mentioned accordingly in 
connexion with the holding of trials (at Philippi, Ae 
16), with public resort and discussion (at Athens, 
Ac 172"), with business dealings and traffic, such as 
the hiring of labourers (Mt 20°) or the buying and 
selling of goods, which implies risk of pollution 
(Mk 75), with the sports of children in its open space 
(Mt 1146, Lk 7%), and with the passing exchange 
of formal greetings in its thoroughfare (Mt 287, Lk 
11%), Italways conveys the suggestion of openness 
and publicity, and forms a contrast to what takes 
place in private or within doors. The like associa- 
tions of a place of counsel, of traffic, and of idling 
gathered round the Latin word forwm (see APPIUS, 
MARKET OF). The dyepawas probably at first simply 
an open space; but it subsequently in the more 
important towns became marked off by colonnades, 
embellished by statnes, and surrounded by public 
buildings for judicial and other business. 
WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

MARMOTH (B Μαρμωθί, A Mapyadl), 1 Es 8% (8 

LXX)=MEREMOTH, Ezr 8*, 


MAROTH (nivp).—A town named only in Mic 113, 
There is a play upon the name of this town, which 
means ‘bitternesses’ (LAX tr. nip nav by κατοι- 
κοῦσα ὀδύνας), but there is much that is obscure 
both in this and in the preceding verse (see Well- 
hausen, Nowack, and esp. Ryssel, 32f.). The site is 
unknown; but as Maroth is noticed with Saphir 
and other places in Philistia, as attacked by the 
Hebrews, it is probably to be sought in the plain 
between Lachish and Joppa. C. R. CONDER. 
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i. Form and Duties of Marriage. 
ii. The Sphere of Lawful Marriage. 
1. Conditions and Bars of Marriage. 
2. The Levirate Oustom. 
111. Marriage Procedure. 
1. Betrothal. 
2. Nuptial Rites and Customs. 
iv. The Moral Subversion of Marriage (Adultery). 
v. The Legal Dissolution of Marriage (Divorce). 
vi, Marriage as a Symbol of Spiritual Truths. 


Marriage (with Fr. mariage, Ital. maritaggio, 
and transitional forms maridatge, mariatge, from 
Low Lat. maritaticum) is used to describe — 
(1) the legal relationship of husband and wile ; 
(2) the act, ceremony, or process by which this 
relationship is constituted. In the former case 1b 
is equivalent to wedlock or the estate of matri- 
mony (Hhestand, ef. Old Eng. aéw or aé, custom, 
Inarriage); in the latter it corresponds to the 
marriage ceremony (Germ. HLheschliessung), or, by 
an easy transition, to the whole of the proceed- 
ings of which that ceremony is the essential part 
(wedding, Hochzeit). For the estate of matrimony 
the OT has no name: where ‘marriage’ appears 
in our versions the translation is a cireumlocution 
(Gn 34°, Ex 21, Ps 78%), and the want was only 
supplied at a late date by the Talmudic mex and 
ov. The function by which a union was constl- 
tuted is also indirectly referred to by some verb 
indicating that one takes, or gives, or becomes a 
wife (see Note on Nuptial Rites). The idea of 
the rite is apparently conveyed by the word 
‘espousals,’ but ἴῃ Jer 2? riava which is so trans- 
lated really refers to the period of betrothal, 
while in Ca 3" mann includes the whole marriage 
proceedings or wedding. The later word for the 
ceremony is jwwi or aon. In NT ‘marriage 
translates γάμος, which, like the Eng. word, means 
both the estate of marriage (He 135) and the cere- 
mony with its attendant proceedings (Jn 21" 5), and 
also stands for the marriage feast (RV of Mt 225), 
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i. THE Form AND DutTiIis OF MARRIAGE AS 
DEVELOPED UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF REVELA- 
TION.—The history of marriage, in the extent 
which here concerns us, is the history of a Scmitic 
institution which by natural development had 
reached a comparatively excellent form, and 
which, under the successive influences of Juda- 
ism and Christianity, was gradually improved 
and. perfected. The fresher problem relates to the 
evolution of Hebrew marriage anterior to its con- 
tact with OT revelation; and the difficulty is to 
do justice, neither more nor less, to the theories 
which have been propounded as to the early his- 
tory of marriage, and which at certain points 
claim biblical support. 

1, OL VESTIGES OF PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE.— 
The scriptural account of the origin and history of 
marriage cannot satisfy the thorough evolutionist. 
According to the biblical representation, its per- 
fect type was exhibited in the union of the first 
pair, upon this followed a declension to im- 
perfect forms and sexual licence, and finally 
Christianity summoned mankind to realize the 
ideal by reverting to the divinely instituted 
original. But on evolutionary principles the ideal 
is to be found, not at the beginning but at the end 
—if anywhere ; and the problem is to show from 
what base beginnings, under what impulses, and 
by what stages, marriage as we understand it 
came to be, and to be entrenched behind the laws. 
The theory which has served as the basis of the 
discussion (M‘Lennan, Prim. Mar.) distinguishes 
four stages in the development —(1) a state in 
which the unions of the sexes were ‘loose, transi- 
tory, and in some degree promiscuous’; (2) the 
system of polyandry, of which the lowest form is a 
kind of communal marriage, the highest the union 
of a woman with a band of brothers; (3) the re- 
versal of polyandry in the system of polygyny ; and 
(4) as the result of prolonged experience, and also 
of changed conditions, an exclusive monogamy. 
For a time this scheme was generally accepted as an 
assured result of anthropological science, but during 
the last decade it has been subjected to searching 
criticism, esp. by Starcke and Westermarck, and 
has been discredited in various important points. 
In particular, there is growing incredulity as to 
the alleged original promiscuity. Though the 
poverty of primitive languages in words expressive 
of relationships lends it some support, the counter- 
argument is stronger: human nature was sufii- 
ciently armed with jealousy, if not otherwise, to 
fight for and secure a better order from the first. 
As regards polyandry, it is not open to doubt that 
this form of union has played a part in human 
history of an importance which was till lately not 
even suspected. Still met with in widely remote 
parts of the globe, the custom of polyandrous 
marriage was yct more extensively prevalent in 
antiquity. The recollection of it is preserved in 
traditions and usages of the progressive nations 
of the old world, as well as in their notices of the 
manners of barbarians. It was doubtless at least 
one of the roots of the remarkable system of the 
Matriarchate, of which there are so many traces 
in ancient law, and which is still maintained by 
“some score of peoples representative of all the 
great regions of the barbaric world.’ But, im- 
portant as this discovery is, there is a growing 
conviction that M‘Lennan exaggerated. Even if 
it be admitted (and it is not admitted by all com- 
petent authorities) that the matriarchal system 
was exclusively the outgrowth of polyandrous 
marriage, the proof would still be far from com- 
plete that polyandry had been a universal and 
necessary phase in the evolution of the institution 
of marriage. 

By the Matriarchate, maternal system or ‘mother-right’ is 


not to be understood a system in which women actually rule 
(gynekocracy), but only one in which they are regarded as con- 
stituting the family bond. ‘They determine the recognized 
relationships, so that maternal] relatives are treated as kin, 
while the paternal are ignored; and names and property are 
consequently transmitted through the offspring of the female 
members of the group. Such a system, M‘Lennan contends, 
points to a time when paternity was usually, or ina great pro- 
portion of cases, uncertain. ‘The connexion between these two 
things—uncertain paternity and kinship through females only— 
seems 80 necessary—that of cause and effect—that we may con- 
fidently infer the one where we find the other’ (Prim. Jar. 
126). This theory as to the origin of the maternal system is 
doubtless much more plausible than that of Bachofen, the 
pioneer in the field (Das Jfutterrecht, 1861), who supposed that 
women, disgusted with the licentious primitive customs, rose 
in rebellion, procured the benefit of a marriage-law, and by 
their victory won an influence by which they reorganized the 
whole social life in their own favour. Starcke, however, denies 
that female descent necessarily points to uncertain paternity. 
‘The reckoning of kinship through the father only is a fact, yet 
no one has ever asserted that this is due to uncertainty with 
respect to the mother’ (Prim. Fam. p. 18). 


While Hebrew society in OT times represents 
an advanced stage in the evolutionary scheme, 
viz. that in which polygyny and paternal govern- 
ment are the dominant forms, the OT litera- 
ture has nevertheless been largely drawn upon in 
the discussion, on the ground that it embodies 
survivals from the diverse customs of prehistoric 
times. 

The evidence for a prehistoric stage of poly- 
androus marriage among the ancestors of the 
Hebrew stock is of no great weight. Most stress 
has been laid on the peculiar custom of the 
levirate marriage, which M‘Lennan seeks to 
interpret as a right of succession derived from 
the special form of polyandry in which a family 
of brothers have a wife in common (Prim. Jlar.* 
163), but this explanation is viewed with growing 
disfavour. Some use has also been made of the 
observation that the Hebrew words for brother, 
sister, and father occur with considerable latitude 
of meaning (cf. especially 1s with root-meaning 
‘nurturer,’ thence ‘progenitor’ and even ‘hus- 
band,’ Jer 34; W. R. Smith, Kin. and Mar. p. 118) 
—the suggestion being that this points back to a 
time when paternal relationships were not distin- 
guished because not ascertainable. It may, how- 
ever, be safely said that these arguments would 
carry no conviction were it not for the assertion 
that an early stage of pony is proved to have 
been traversed by the kindred stock of the Arabs 
(2b.). And even the assertion that Tibetan 
polyandry prevailed among the early Arabs is only 
made in the modest form that it meets all the 
conditions of a legitimate hypothesis, and that 
the conditions under which this type of sexual 
relationship arises were actually present in Arabia 
(p. 124). 

Pithe evidence for the operation of the so-called 
matriarchate or ‘mother-right’ is of much greater 
weight, though some of the arguments are far- 
fetched and weak. (a)The custom of tracing descent 
through the female line may have survived in the 
distinction which long continued to be drawn 
between paternal and maternal relatives, with the 
consequence that marriage was allowed with a sister- 
german, a father’s sister, a brother’s daughter, etc. 
(see Bars of Marriage). From the same point of 
view A bimelech seeks assistance against his brothers 
from ‘the family of the house of his mother’s 
father,’ and urges the plea, ‘ Remember that I am 
your bone and your flesh’ (Jg 9°). Agreeably to 
the same system, under which the uterine brothers 
have special duties of guardianship, we find that 
Laban is prominent in the negotiations about 
Rebekah’s marriage (Gn 24”), and that Simeon 
and Levi avenge the wrongs of Dinah (8435), In 
the patriarchal history the family-tree of the two 
allied families in Syria and Palestine is worked 
out with reference to Mileah and Sarah (Fenton, 
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Early Heb, Life, Ὁ. 7). The force of much of this 
is indeed weakened by the obvious consideration 
that under a system of polygyny it is absolutely 
necessary for purposes of distinction to give promi- 
nence to the mother, and in case of domestic 
troubles to seek help of her kindred; but enough 
remains, especially in the matter of permitted 
degrees, to justify the belief that the Hebrew 
history contains fossil remains of the matriarchate. 
(0) The allegation that among these vestiges we 
are to reckon the so-called deena marriage, made 
simultaneously by M‘Lennan and W. R. Smith, 
and since repeated with the utmost confidence, 
really rests on a most precarious foundation. ‘In 
beena marriage,’ to quote the former (Pair. Theory, 
p: 42), ‘the young husband leaves the family of 
iis birth and passes into the family of his wife, 
and to that he belongs as long as the marriage 
subsists. The children born to him belong not 
to him, but to the family of their mother. . . . His 
marriage involves usually a change of village; 
nearly always (where the tribal system is in force) 
a change of tribe.’ Of this custom an example is 
furnished, it is said, in Jacob’s marriage (Gn 29 ff.). 
He becomes a member of his wives’ group, he buys 
his place by service, and Laban claims the wives 
and children as his own (31%). What has been 
overlooked is that Jacob is represented as a fugi- 
tive from vengeance, who was not in a position to 
bring his wife into his own family, and that there 
is ἃ design to exhibit Laban as a grasping and 
churlish person; and in the light of these facts 
Jacob’s marriage appears to be merely an excep- 
tional arrangement with a hard man, to which he 
was driven by stress of circumstances. A further 
proof is discovered by W. R. Smith in the phrase 
‘go into’—a relic, as he thinks, of the time when 
the husband literally left his home to join his wife, 
while the same practice had its visible monument 
in the long-continued custom of pitching a special 
tent for the consummation of marriage (Jin. 
and iar. pp. 176, 291). More impressive is the 
M‘Lennan-Smith suggestion, widely accepted by 
later writers, that it is beena marriage which is 
indicated in Gn 2%4in the words (of Adam [Del.]; of 
the narrator [J¢eil, Dillm.]): ‘ therefore shall (doth) 
aman leave his father and his mother, and shall 
(doth) cleave unto his wife; and they shall be (are) 
one flesh.’ What is here contemplated, it is said, 
is that the man leaves the household, the family, 
of his birth and is adopted into his wife’s kin. Now 
in interpreting the verse the first question which 
we have to ask is, What was the sense which the 
narrator intended to convey? And what seems 
quite certain is that it cannot have been the inten- 
tion of a writer standing on the confines of the 
prophetical period to give his sanction, if not that 
of Adam, to a form of marriage which was obso- 
lescent if not obsolete. If it be admitted that in 
the historical period ‘the man is the head of the 
family, and of the wife, who is transferred from 
her family to that of the man’ (Nowack, Areh. 
i. p. 153), it cannot be supposed that the purpose of 
J was to revive the abandoned and discredited 
type of family life. Much more likely is it that 
the command to leave father and mother and 
cleave to one’s wife was directed against some 
loose form of marriage which does not involve the 
founding of a home, 6.6. the so-called mota type, 
in which the husband’s association with his wife 
is limited to occasional and clandestine visits 
(cf. Samson’s marriage). There remains, indeed, 
the possibility that the saying ‘therefore shall a 

* In the name of Eve, which he connects with hayy (a group 
based on female kinship), W. R. Smith finds a recognition 
of the fact that female descent had been the original system 
(Kin. and Mar. p.177); while, according to Stade, the older 


tradition was that the twelve tribes were descended from twelve 
wives of Jacob (GV J). 
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man,’ etc., while employed by the narrator as 
suitable to express his own idea, was an ancient 
form of words, and that as first coined it sanctioned 
and commended deena marriage. But it is rather 
unlikely that the characteristic formula of one 
system should have been cherished by the rival 
system which displaced it. In general it must be 
granted that in prehistoric times deena marriage 
may well have existed; but it must also be said 
that no direct conclusive evidence of such marriage 
can be drawn from OT sources. 

2. FORM AND DUTIES OF MARRIAGE 1N OT 
TIMES.—(1) The Form of Marriage.—The typical, 
though, of course, not the exclusive form of Hebrew 
marriage in historical times was polygyny. It 
emerges as an early and firmly established insti- 
tution; and the interest centres in the attitude taken 
up towards it by the OT religion, which as Law re- 
culated it, and as Prophecy began to undermine it. 

The practice of polygyny is vouched for through- 
out the whole of the period in question. IJt appears 
as patriarchal usage: Abraham has a principal 
wife and two secondary wives (Gn 16? 251), Jacob 
has two wives of each class (29-8? 30%). It was 
practised by at least some of the Judges (Jg 839 92), 
and in the cases of David and Solomon it comes in to 
account for their personal backslidings, and for the 
troubles and calamities of their reigns (2 καὶ 5%, 1 Καὶ 
11-3), From these examples it is clear that it was 
customary for exalted persons to talxe several wives 
whether from a desire for a numerous progeny, or 
with a view to strengthen themselves by influential 
connexions, or even to satisfy what were deemed the 
requirements of their position. Butit might still be 
open to question whether the practice was at all 
eeneral. Great importance accordingly attaches to 
the mention of Elkanah (18 11), who was doubtless 
representative of alargeclass. Weare also justified 
in supposing that the peasant and the shepherd 
usually supplied themselves with two wives, or with 
a wife and a concubine. And this is confirmed by 
the implication of bigamy in Dt, which gives us a 
glimpse of the strained relations within the bigamous 
family (21%; ef. Nowack, Areh. i. p. 158 f.). 

The wide prevalence of polygyny and bigamy 
becomes a certainty when we reflect upon the 
position of the female slaves in the Hebrew family. 
These were the property of the man, in the full 
sense of the word; and unless his establishment 
was on the scale permitting of the inter-marriage 
of slaves, they naturally became the concubines 
either of himself or of his sons. The recognized 
limitation of this right which is indicated, is that 
he could not appropriate a slave belonging to his 
wife except on the initiative of the latter or at 
least with her consent (Gn 167-3). These slave- 
concubines were supplied from various sources— 
especially in sale by impoverished Israelitish 
parents, or as booty of war. The foreign origin 
of one name (v5, ef. πάλλαξ) has been supposed to 
point to an extensive traffic, through the medium 
of the Pheenicians, in this class of slaves (Nowack, 
i. p. 159; cf. on the name and position of the 
concubine, art. ΠΑ ΜΠ). 

The measures taken for the legal regulation of 
polygyny pursued two main objects. In the first 
place, there is some evidence of a purpose to con- 
fine the practice within narrower limits. The 
Deut. eode, voicing the sense of the calamities it 
brought upon royalty and the nation, forbids 
kings to ‘multiply wives’ (Dt 17”). With this 
censure of royal licence is closely connected, as 
has been acutely pointed out (art. ‘Marriage’ in 
Smith’s DB), the contumclious treatment of the 
eunuch-state, which is a presupposition of the 
system. But the purpose to which the law ad- 
dresses itsclf with most earnestness and particu- 
larity is the protection of the interests of the 
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several wives, and the amelioration of tle con- 
dition of the slave-wives. The oldest code deals 
with the case of the Israelitish woman who has 
been purchased for a slave-wife, asserts her title to 
the three conjugal rights, and provides that if these 
are withheld she must be set free (Ex 217"). Inci- 
dentally it refers to the wife of the Hebrew slave, 
and humanely enacts that the two must not be com- 
pulsorily separated: when the time of emancipa- 
tion arrives, the wife in one instance follows the 
husband, in the other he may elect to remain with 
her in slavery (21°%). 'The cause of the foreign 
slave captured in war is maintained by Dt. She 
is to be allowed a month of mourning, and her 
master, after living with her as his wife, is for- 
bidden to sell her (21#°"). A fourth case would be 
that in which there were two wives of equal 
standing ; and in this instance Dt interposes in the 
interest of the wife who may have lost her husband’s 
aftection, and insists that her son, if the first-born, 
shall receive his due portion * (νυν. 51, The same 
spirit inspired, and to some extent the same end 
was accomplished by, certain provisions restricting 
the right of divorce (see below). To those enact- 
ments little was added by the later legislation, 
except that the ritualistic requirements may have 
militated against polygyny by enforcing a rule of 
continence within the pale of marriage (Lv 1516). 

A. spirit of protest against the whole system, 
and the promise of more drastic reforms, is dis- 
coverable within the prophetie school. In opposi- 
tion to existing practice, J sounds the significant 
note that in the ark it was not so. Accord- 
ing to the antique mode of thought, to say that 
the first man had one wife only, was as much as 
to say that monogamy was the ideal system; and 
it is no accident that according to the same narra- 
tive, which is deeply conscious of the disturbance 
and corruption introduced by the Fall, polygyny 
first makes its appearance in the lawless line of 
the Cainites (Gn 4%). It is, further, not without 
significance that Noah, the second father of the 
human race, also represents monoganiy (Gn 77). 
And it is noticeable that there is an apologetic 
strain in the references to patriarchal polygyny : 
the bigamy of Abraham is explained by Sarah’s de- 
sire for children (Gn 16"), of Jacob by the deceit 
of Laban (29%). Of still greater importance than 
this class of incidents is the circumstance that 
monogamous marriage was extensively used in 
the prophetic teaching as the symbol of the union 
of God with Israel] (Ios 2, Is 50! etec., see below), 
while polygyny had its counterpart in idolatry. 
The imagery shows that monogainous marriage 
was felt to be the highest form, and on the 
other hand the detestation of idolatry naturally 
strengthened the dislike of the form of marriage 
by which it was so eloquently typified (Hamburger, 
art. ‘ Vielweiberei’). 

(2) The IWifely Status and Conjugal Duties.— 
In OT times various circumstances tended to 
depress the status of the wife—the lovic of the 
patriarchal system, the custom of the ‘dowry,’ 
which suggested property, and the institution of 
polygyny, which divided her legitimate influence 
among several claimants. In theory she was the 
‘owned one’ (7%ya), while the lusband was the 
‘owner’ (22, jx, sce FAMILY), and in the Deca- 
logue she isnumbered with his possessions (Ex 9017). 
And in certain strata of the popwation the practice 
doubtless largely corresponded to the theory— 
the wife being little more than chattel and over- 
driven drudge. Lul among the wealtlier classes the 
wife had no small liberty of action (LS 2578, 2 1ς 4°2), 
And where a woman possessed exceptional capacity, 


* Favouritism was also discouraged by historical examples, 
which suggested that childlessness was ordinarily the judgment 
upon the preferred wife (Gn 801], 1S 1%), 


or knew how to increase her husband’s affection, 
she asserted her title to a very different status. 
The wives of the patriarchs are not only consulted 
in matters of importance, but often impress us as 
accomplishing their purpose by their superior force 
of character (Gn 21!° 27-4), In the period of the 
Judges the interest centres more than once in a 
strong woman (45. 17) ; and in the history of the 
monarchy there are times when the queen or the 
queen-mother is the real power behind the throne. 
¥rom the description of the virtuous woman in Pr 31 
we learn how much influence could be acquired by 
a wise and energetie wife of the middle rank, and 
how much she might do to advance her husband’s 
fortunes and to enhance his reputation. 

Reference has already been made to the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the Law towards the wife, and we 
have to note in addition the bearing of the J narrative 
of Creation on the wifely status. It acknowledges 
that the subject and even servile position actually 
occupied by the wife is the appropriate one, but 
suggests that it is the punishment of her initiative 
in the original transgression (Gu 915), and thus con- 
trasts it with the position of a ‘helpmeet’ which 
was designed by God in creation (28), 

The duties of the husband were generally recog- 
nized to include all that is involved in the support 
of the home. Incidentally Ex 9110 enumerates as 
the minimum of obligation the provision of food 
and raiment, and cohabitation. As regards sexual 
morality the OT theory as well as frequent practice 
fell far short of the standard of equality of treat- 
ment. The chastity of the wife was jealously 
cuarded by the heaviest penalties, but eustom and 
law recognized no parallel obligation of conjugal 
fidelity as resting on the husband—provided always 
he respected the rights of other men. At the same 
time conjugal fidelity was naturally involved in 
the loving relations of the husband towards his 
wife, depicted in more than one touching instance 
(25 81:55), And there is evidence that the Hebrew 
intelligence, as tutored by expericnce, came to 
realize the folly, and through it the iniquity, of all 
sexual licence (Pr 2). Still more clear is it that 
the prophetic conscience was possessed by a deep 
sense of the abomination of whoredom; and finally 
a principle whicli claimed absolute marital fidelity 
was laid down by Malachi when he taught that 
neglect and inconstancy have God for their witness 
and avenger (21-15), The duties of the wife are 
not so specifically stated. The fundamental] ones 
were chastity and submission (Gn 31°), with devo- 
tion to the husband’s family and interests. And 
by general consent the standard maintained by 
the Hebrew wives was high. Many daughters 
have done virtuously (Pr 31%), and the invectives 
of Amos and Isaiah only illustrate the principle— 
‘corruptio optim pessima.’ 

3. LHE LEAVENING BY CAHRISTIANITY.—With 
Christianity begins a new epoch in the history of 
marriage. The changes which it introduced were 
duc, partly to express enactment of Christ and 
Ilis apostles, partly to the obvious implications of 
fundamental Christian principles. 

(1) The Christian system involved the adoption of 
monogamy, and the prohibition of polygyny and 
bigamy. It is true that there is no direct con- 
demnation of the latter. And the omission cannot 
be explained by saying it would have been super- 
fluons, for, although in NT times monogamy was 
the rule, polygamy was certainly practised to 
some extent (Jos. Ant. XVII. 1. ὁ). As in the 
case of slavery, Christianity, without directly 

*In opposition to the usual view (Selden, Ua. feb. i. 9), it is 
contended by Abrahams that monogamy had become the settled 


| Jewish custom in Roman times apart from imperial or Christian 


influence, and that the theory was only tardily brought into 
harmony with the established practice by Rabbi Gershom, 
c. 1000 A.v. (Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, ch. vii.). 
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attacking the custom, inevitably discredited and 
destroyed it. Our Lord’s emphasis on the intimacy 
of the union between husband and wife (Mt 19." 5) 
at least suggested that no second woman could be 
admitted to the sphere. Above all, the golden rule 
was incompatible with polygyny, for under this 
system other men are robbed and wives aredegraded. 

(2) The duties of the married state were also 
revised in the spirit of Christianity. (a) The hus- 
band’s duties, the minimum of which were promul- 
gated as the demand of the law, were coniprelhiended 
by St. Paul in the manner of His master under the 
requirement of Jove—a love which has self-love, and 
also Christ’s love for His Church, for its standard 
(Eph 5%, ef. 5%, Col 3:5). (ὁ) The silence of the 
OT legislation in regard to licence outside the 
marriage bond was broken, and faithfulness was 
made strictly obligatory. The latter was evidently 
not taken for granted, from the first at least, among 
the Gentile Christians, and it was necessary for the 
Council of Jerusalem to educate their conscience by 
making it clear that fornication did not belong to 
the class of things indifferent (Ac 1539), In various 
passages of the Pauline Epistles the imperative obli- 
gation of chastity is enforced with the menaces of 
excommunication (1 Co 5*4-) and of eternal judg- 
ment (1Th 4°, Gal 535, cf. He 134), while the loose 
state of Corinthian opinion on the subject may be 
rathered from the careful argument by which the 
apostle demonstrates from the doctrine of the body 
as an integral and abiding element of personality, 
the incompatibility of sexual licence with an 
interest in Christ (1 Co 6%). (ὁ) Yet again the 
range of the husband’s duty is extended to include 
constancy in love, which has its practical expression 
in the recognition of the perpetuity of the marriage 
tie (see below, Divorce). 

The duties of the wife, in spite of the improve- 
ment of the status of woman which Christianity 
carried with it, continued to be developed from 
the presupposition of her subordination, and were 
summed up, not in love, but in obedience (Eph 5”, 
Col 318, cf. 1 P 31). The new religion included 
various elements which tended to elevate and 
indeed revolutionize her position—especially the 
fact that in the spiritual sphere she was on the 
same platform as the man, redeemed by the same 
Saviour, saved by the same faith, destined to the 
same everlasting inheritance (cf. 1 P 87). In view of 
this stupendous fact, which St. Paul refers to in Gal 
3°35, she could no longer be treated as an appanage 
to another, but was in herself an end. But the 
apostle did not hold it to be a consequence of this 
equality within the Kingdom that husband and 
wife were henceforth to be regarded as coequal 
partners in their union, or that women were to 
engage on equal terms with men in the varied 
work of the Church and of the world. The sub- 
jection of the wife to the husband, according to 
the apostle, was founded upon the original purpose 
and decree of God in creation, which could not be 
annulled (1 Co 11%), and upon her constitution, which 
was modelled upon that of the man, and not, like 
his, an immediate reproduction of the image of God 
(v.65). The question which arises at this point is 
whether the apostle has consistently argued from 
his Christian premises—whether the teaching of the 
OT on the relation of man and wife is the last word 
of Christianity. Expositors by whom his self- 
consistency is doubted might find in the teaching 
one of the Pauline antinomies—an old garment 
showing around the piece of new cloth; and it is 
certainly surprising that St. Paul, who elsewhere 

* While summing up the husband’s duties in love, St. Paul’s 
reverence for OT leads him also to re-emphasize the particular 
heads of marital duty which it had specified, ¢.g. in 1 Co 73-8 
where he asserts the law of conjugal rights sensu angustior?, and 
in 1 Ti 68 where stress is laid on the husband’s fundamental 
duty of providing for his household. 
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trusted to Christian love to fulfil all righteousness, 
should not have been satisfied with requiring of the 
wife true and constant conjugal love. His sum- 
marizing of wifely duty in obedience, however, 
had its firm supports, not only in his reverence for 
the religious tradition, but also in the monitions of 
his strong practical sense, which made it clear that 
in marriage, as in every other association of human 
beings, there must be at least in reserve a supreme 
court of appeal. 

The incompleteness of the Pauline treatment of 
marriage is more conspicuous in relation to the 
ethical dignity of the institution, and the ends 
which it subserves. There were, it is to be re- 
membered, two conflicting views in relation to 
which the Christian teaching had to be developed 
—the traditional Jewish view, according to which 
marriage was at once a duty and a privilege,* and 
the ascetic view maintained in LEssene circles, 
according to which it was to be avoided as pol- 
luting andevil. The teaching of our Lord avoided 
both extremes: against the dominant opinion He 
affirmed the possibility of a duty arising under 
certain circumstances to abstain from marriage 
(Mt 191"); against the ascetics He by word and 
countenance showed His estimate of marriage as a 
divine institution (Jn 3, Mt 195). The teaching of 
St. Paul inclines more to the ascetic side. He 
allows, as he could not but allow, the lawfulness of 
marriage (1 Th 44, ef. 1 Ti 4%), but declares the 
celibate condition to be preferable. ‘It is good for 
a man,’ he says, ‘not to touch a woman’ (1 Co 7?), 
and again he would have all men even as himself 
(ν.). Where he allows it, it is from a point of view 
which discloses a relatively low view of the ends of 
marriage—as a preservative from immorality (1 Co 
79-35, 1 Th 43- 4): and to the same purpose he discusses 
the marriage of virgins (1 Co 73. In extenuation 
of these views it is usual to refer, and legitimately 
enough, to two facts—the first, that in an age of 
missionary hardship and impending persecution, 
celibacy was expedient (v.**); and the second, that 
wlhien the end of all things was believed to be at 
hand (v.*4), the importance of the family as an 
ethical sphere could not be taken at the same 
estimate as by those who look back upon and for- 
ward to a long development of Church and civiliza- 
tion. But St. Paul gives another reason in com- 
mendation of celibacy which is independent of 
temporary conditions and unfounded expectations, 
viz. that the married state brings with it cares and 
temptations which tend to weaken the heavenly 
affections and to cripple for Christian service 
(vv.52-34), It may therefore be said with justice that 
his teaching on the subject is not quite on a level 
with the ethics of Protestantism. But, in taking 
up a more positive and sanguine attitude towards 
marriage, Protestantism has started from his own 

rinciple of ‘all things are yours,’ and in his spirit 
fas conceived it to be a truer Christian achievement 
to bring the full circle of human experience into 
the obedience of Christ than to shun spiritual 
danger by the evasion of natural responsibilities. 
It may be added that the ideal view of marriage 
owes much to the apostle who compared it to the 
union between Christ and the Church. 

ii. THE SPHERE OF LAWFUL MARRIAGE.—1. CONn- 
DITIONS AND BARS OF MARRIAGE.—In fixing the 
limits within which marriage is permissible, custom 
has varied widely, and it las not even been uniform 
among peoples occupying the same stage of civiliza- 
tion. In the phase in which the family is the most 
important social unit, it is common to prohibit a 


* According to Weber, Jud. Theol.? Ὁ. 234, a youth was ex- 
pected to marry between 14 and 20. But the zealots of the Law 
did not deem themselves to he so hound. Rahhi Asai took no 
wife. ‘My soul,’ he said, ‘cleaves to the Law: let others see to 
the upbuilding of the world’ (p. 30). 
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man from marrying within his own family group, 
or at least within that from which his mother 
sprang (Exogamy). Usually at an earlier but some- 
times ata later period of the social history there 
is found the opposite custom, which forbids mar- 
riage outside the group (Endogamy). When the 
family comes to be superseded in important func- 
tions by the State, both obligations are naturally 
relaxed : ἃ man may marry either within or without 
his ancestral stock, and only near relationships 
continue to be recognized as bars to union (Post, 
Stud. p. 79 ff.). 

(a) Racial Bars to Marriage.—W hen the Hebrews 
emerge into the light of history, exogamy (if it 
ever prevailed among them) has disappeared, and 
endogamous marriage is strongly favoured. That 
a lively prejudice of this kind existed in early 
times is shown in the patriarchal histories, in which 
great anxiety is shown to procure wives from the 
original stock—marriages with cousins being most 
favoured, while loud protests are heard against 
marriage with aliens. In the period subsequent 
to the settlement in Canaan, racial intermixture 
was inevitable, and the old sentiment was in 
danger of being crushed out. Not only did the 
kings contract foreign alliances (David 28 83, 
Solomon 1 K 3! 111, Ahab 13 16*'), but there is 
reason to believe that national distinctions were 
lightly regarded by the common people (Ru 14, 2 Ch 
2478), Israelitish women also married aliens (1 K 
74), but usually, as it would seem, under the 
condition that their husbands settled in Israel (28 
11°, 1 Ch 917, In this matter, however, religious 
interests were at stake, a halt was called, and the 
reaction gradually carried the people back to the 
pani position. In Dt marriage was expressly 
orbidden with the original inhabitants of Canaan 
(73, cf. Ex 3416) as the race most likely to debase 


the religion and morals of the people; but an ex- 
ception seems to be intended in the case of Edomites 
and Egyptians (237, During the Exile and for 
some time subsequent to it the law had again fallen 
into abeyance, only to be revived in greater strin- 
gency under Ezra (93 10°) and Nehemiah (13%). The 
exclusive spirit was fostered by historical examples 
of the low type of character that sprang from such 
mixed marriages (Lv 241), 

(ὁ) Forbidden Degrees of Kinship. — The older 
custom, which confined marriage within the hmits 
of the family group, had its natural counterpart in 
lax views as to the bars arising from consanguinity 
and affinity. Unions tolerated among other nations 
were indeed regarded as incestuous, viz. with a 
daughter, or with a uterine sister, but, at least as 
regards relatives on the paternal side, the utmost 
latitude was allowed. ‘Thus, Abraham is repre- 
sented as marrying a half-sister, the daughter of 
his father (Gn 2015), and the words of Tamar imply 
that this was recognized as lawful down to the time 
of the Monarchy (2S 13%), As late as the age of 
Ezekiel, marriage with a stepmother must still 
have been common (2910), Moses himself seems to 
have been the offspring of a marriage between a 
nephew and his paternal aunt (Nu 26°, cf. v.*). 
Of these cases the more obnoxious were prohibited 
in Dt, viz. marriage with a stepmother (27%), a 
half-sister (v.*"), and a mother-in-law (v.*), 

The list of forbidden degrees is extended in Lv 
(187-17, cf. 2018.) and largely on the basis of the 
general principle that paternal relationships rank 
equally with maternal for purposes of marriage. 
The following table gives a conspectus of the code— 
the names of the prohibited relatives being printed 
in italics, while those about whose identification or 
otherwise some doubt exists are marked with a ? 
(cf. Selden, Ux. Heb. p. 5). 


TABLE OF FORBIDDEN DEGREES. 


Paternal i ici 


| 
Uncle= Wife (v.14) Paternal Aunt (v.12) 


A former wife 
A former husband= Stepmnother (v.8)=Father 
Stepsister ? (v.11) . 
Paternal half-sister (v.9) 


| 
Brother=Sister-in-law (v.18) 


| | 
Son = Daughter-tn-law (v.15) Daughter=Son-in-law 


Granddaughter (v.19) Granddaughter (v.10) 


Various problems arise out of the table of prohibited degrees, 

(1) The prohibitions of marriage with sisters are somewhat 
obscure. The obvious sense of v.? is that it forbids marriage 
with a half-sister, whether on the father’s or the mother’s side, 
and ν. 11. which prohibits ‘ the father’s wife's daughter, begotten 
of thy father,’ simply repeats the prohibition of a half-sister on 
the father’s side. While the prevalence of the custom (sanctioned 
as it was by Abraham’s example) and the gravity of the evil 


might justify the repetition, the interposition of different | 


matter in v.10 makes it probable that a fresh case is conteni- 
plated. The most plausible interpretation of v.11 is that, in 
addition to the half-sister of v.9, it prohibits the dauzhter of a 
man’s stepmother by a previous husband, This result has been 
gotin two ways—either by regarding the phrase ‘ begotten of 


thy father’ agan interpolation, or by (illegitimately) treating the | 


participle ΠῚ 212 as active, with the meaning ‘ who hath borne 
children to thy father’ (Bohl, Contra lotr. Comprivignorum ,; 
οἵ, Michaelis, ii. 107). Another view is thatv.!) is to be taken 
as withholding the half-sister, and that v.% (where read not ‘or’ 
but ‘and’ the daughter of thy mother) would point to the full 
sister. Keil (Comm. tn loc.) finds in the text as it stands a dis- 


tinction—that in v.11 the prohibition refers to a son by a first | 


marriage, whereas v.92 treats of the son by a second marriage. 


| 
Man = Wife=A former husband. 


Maternal ὃ randfather 


maze 
Maternal Aunt (v.13) 


A former husband 
Stepfather 


a 


Hother (v.7) 


Maternal half-sister (v.9) 
Father-in-law = Mother-in-law (v.17) 


Living wife’s sister ? (v.18) 


| 
Stepson Stepdaughter ? (v.17) 


Stepson's daughter (v.47) Stepdaughter's daughter (7.1%) 
This, however, involves no difference of relationship, though 
possibly some difference of status on the part of the half-brother. 
It is unfortunate that the most satisfactory explanation which 
connects v.11 with the stepmother’s daughter by another hus- 
band requires alteration of the text. 

(2) A second difficulty arises from a group of three ambiguous 
prohititions which might be regarded as referring either to 
polygamous or monogamous marriages. Marriage is prohibited 
(a) with a stepdaughter (v.17), (b) with the daughter of a step- 
son or stepdaughter (¢b.), and (6) with a wife’s sister (v.15); but 
is the decease presupposed in (@) of the wife who is the girl’s 
mother, in (Ὁ) of the wife who is the girl’s grandmother, in (0) 
of the wife whose sister is mentioned? In case (6) it is possible 
that the original wife is dead, and the same may fairly be held 
in case (a); hut in case (c) it is certain that the wife is alive, 
and that what is forhidden is a special type of bigamy. The 
discussion of this brings us to the more famous problem. 

(3) Marriage with a deceased wife's sister is certainly not 
directly forbidden. The actual words are, ‘thou shalt not take 
a woman to her sister, to be a rival to her, to uncover her 


' nakedness, beside the other in her lifetime’ (v.18). The AVm 


suggests translating ‘one wife to (i.e. in addition to) another’ 
' instead of ‘to her sister’—in which case we should have a direct 
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prohibition of bigamy; but modern scholarship has not been 
able to sustain this. The Mosaic law was not anciently under- 
stood to preclude marriage witb the sister of a deceased wile. 
It was declared lawful by the Talmudists, and it was even 
encouraged by removing or mitigating in this special case the 
20onditions governing the remarriage of a widower. The opposi- 
tion to it began among the Jewish sect of the Karaites, whose 
origin is traced to the 8th cent. of our era, and whose leading 
principle was the Protestant one of going behind the accumu- 
‘ated traditions and decisions of the Rabbis to the written word, 
with the accompanying proviso that Scripture was to be inter- 
preted by Scripture. In the case before us the plain sense of 
Scripture is that no objection is raised to marriage with a wife’s 
sister if the former is deceased, and the argument against it is 
consequently constructive. The argument may be summarized 
as follows : (1) Marriage is interdicted with those that are near 
of kin (uv 186); (2) ‘near of kin’ are sbown in the legislation to 
include, along with mother, daughter, etc., sisters and half- 
sisters ; (3) the wife’s ‘ near of kin’ are to be regarded as standing 
in the same relationship to the husband, and that because (a) it 
was declared in the primordial decree that the twain shall be 
one flesh (Gn 224), and (Ὁ) the principle is conceded and exempli- 
fied in other instances~¢.g. in the prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s granddaughter (v.17) (Selden, Ua. Heb. i. 3 ff., 
where are set forth the various arruments of tbe different 
Karaite teachers, who, however, agreed in the conclusion, 
‘Uxoris soror, tam ea demortua quam superstite, in vetitis 
habenda’). But the argument is unsound. If the question be 
to determine whether the Mosaic law sanctions marriage witb a 
deceased wife’s sister, we must adhere as closely as possible to 
the statute, and, as we have seen, the object of the relevant 
clause is something quite different—the regulation of bigamy. 
If we fall back on the principle underlying the prohibitions we 
do not settle the matter, for it is not clear that tbe principle is 
theoretically adopted of treating the wife’s near of kin as if they 
were the husband’s ; rather it would seem that this guidance is 
followed only in so far as it was necessary on grounds of ex- 
pediency—e.g. in the case of the stepdaughter or granddaughter 
who would be living (unlike the sister) in the man’s family, and 
who would thus, as a possible wife, be in an obnoxious position. 
Various other extensions of the forbidden degrees specified in 
Lv have been made—notably in barring marriage of an uncle 
with a niece, and of the nephew with the widow of his maternal 
uncle ; and, as in these instances, tbe problem of the deceased’s 
wife’s sister falls to be settled in accordance with the circum- 
stances of a given age and the teaching of experience. 

(4) The rationale of the forbidden degrees has been variously 
interpreted. ‘The following is a summary of the older explana- 
tions (cf. J. D. Michaelis, Mos, Recht (Eng. tr.) ii. Ὁ. 53 ff.). 
The cases in which marriage is disallowed in the Mosaic law 
bave been supposed to be proscribed as those (a) which are 
repugnant to the natural sentiments of mankind (horror 
naturalis), or (Ὁ) which lead to the physical degeneration of a 
stock, or (c) which tend to the aggrandizement of particular 
families by the concentration of wealth and power, or (d) which 
are subversive of natural rights—e.g. degrading an aunt from 
her due rank, and elevating a stepdaughter above her proper 
position. Without denying a certain influence from these con: 
siderations, Michaelis himself argues with great force that the 
real reason of the prohibition of marriages among near of kin 
is, that, ‘considering the free intercourse that such persons have 
with one another, some of whom, besides, live from their 
infancy in the same house, it would be impossible to prevent 
the presence of whoredom in families, or to guard against the 
effects of very early corruption among young persons if they 
could entertain the least hope of throwing a veil over past 
impurity by subsequent marriage’ (ii. p. 68). In recent times 
the whole subject has been re-examined from the evolutionary 
point of view, with the result of showing that every system of 
forbidden degrees has been a growth to which something has 
been contributed by successive forms of social organization, and 
which has been dominated at different periods by different 
ideas. Of the Levitical system we may say that it has as its 
nucleus a list of prohibitions inherited from the maternal type 
of family organization, and that it has extended these in general 
{though not doctrinaire) accordance with the demands of the 
patriarchal system, and with a keen instinct for the interests of 
domestic and social purity. 


The penalties for violation of the forbidden 
degrees were proportioned to the gravity of the 
ease. In Dt those forming the three types of in- 
cestuous union there specified (272% 2%*3) have a 
eurse laid upon them. In Lv 20 capital punish- 
ment is decreed against the partners in three cases 
of incestuous intercourse or marriage, viz. with 
a stepmother (v.4), a daughter-in-law (ν.13), and 
with a woman whose daughter has already been 
taken by the man as his wife (v.“). The same 
may be assumed in the possible cases of still deeper 
euilt. The mode of death was probably stoning, 
and in the case of the last Brows of offenders it is 
provided that their corpses shall be burned. ‘The 
penalty for marriage with a half-sister was exeom- 
munication (v.!”). In another group of cases, viz. 
intercourse or marriage with an aunt (v.!%), an 


uncle’s wife (v.2°), and a sister-in-law (v.”), the 
culprits are left to the vengeance of Heaven, with 
the added menace in the last two cases that ‘they 
shall be childless.’ 

(c) Offiecal Restrictions.—In OT certain restrie- 
tions are imposed upon the sacerdotal class. A 
priest was forbidden to marry a harlot, or a fallen 
woman, or a divorced person (Lv 217); the high 
priest was not even allowed to marry a widow 
(v.44). It was not, however, held by the Talmudists 
that the latter enactment required a high priest, 
on his elevation, to divorce a widow whom he 
might have previously married or betrothed 
(Selden, Uz. Heb. p. 46). 

To this closer fencing of married life in the case 
of the OT priesthood there is a certain analogy in 
the NT provision that the bishop shall be the 
husband of one wife (1 Ti 32), and likewise the 
deacons (ν. 1. The interpretations of this much 
disputed enactment are as follows: (1) It provides 
that the bisliops and deacons shall be monogamists. 
But, even if it be assamed that polygyny was still 
practised among the Jews, it is unlikely that it 
was represented among the Jewish Christians; 
and 1 Ti 5° is decisive, as, similarly interpreted, it 
would mean that no woman living in polyandry 
was to be enrolled among the widows. (2) It dis- 
qualifies for office a man who has been more than 
once married, and prohibits him after his appoint- 
ment from contracting a second marriage. This 
view derives strong support from the fact that it 
was embodied in the current opinion of the 
patristic Chureh, and was reinforced by the decision 
of Councils (Plummer, Cath. Hpp. in ‘ Expos. 
Bible’), and it would doubtless have been more 
generally adopted but for the prejudice created by 
existing practice. At the same time it is right to 
observe that the admission of this interpretation 
does not involve tlle permanent condemnation of 
second marriage on the part of the clergy, as the 
reason for the apostolic prohibition might be 
peculiar to the apostolic age. (3) The regulation 
disqualifies for ofhce those who lad availed them- 
selves of the rights of divorce which Christ sought 
to curtail, or (according to some authorities) who 
had in another way (concubinage, licentiousness) 
sinned against the marriage law. The suggestion 
that it was designed to support our Lord’s con- 
demnation of capricious divorce has lately grown 
in favour, and must be regarded as at least a 
possible interpretation. 

(d) Natal Disability.—On the score of a taint of 
birth, a class of person known as "3099 was debarred 
from marriage with Israelites. ‘A bastard shall 
not enter into the assembly of the Lord, even unto 
the tenth generation’ (Dt 237), By ‘bastard’ is to 
be understood, not a person born out of wedlock,— 
illegitimacy did not entail any serious penalties 
under Jewish law,—but one born of an unlawful 
marriage (Driver, im loe.). Such at least is the 
plausible interpretation given in the Mishna in a 
passage which determines the status of children 
(Kiddushin iii. 12). In a lawful marriage, it is 
held, the child follows the father ; in an unlawful 
marriage, ¢.g. of a high priest with a widow, or of 
an Israelitish woman with one of the Nethinim, 
the child follows the party by whom the marriage 
is vitiated. The offspring of such illegal marriage, 
it is added, is 792. 

(6) Additional marriage-bars that fall to be noted 
are (1) the pAysiead disqualification of certain 
mutilated or injured persons (Dt 231); (2) the 
hereditary disqualification of the heiress who was 
not allowed to marry into another tribe (Nu 36°) ; 
(3) the retstbutive disqualification, which disallowed 
remarriage under certain circumstances with a wife 
who had previously been divorced (see below, 
Divorce). 
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2, The Leyirate Marriage of the OT (levir, 
brother-in-law, 03: husband’s brother; 03: to per- 
forin the marriage obligation of a husband’s brother; 
Talm. m2’ the type of marriage; Gr. ἐπιγαμβρεύω, 
Mt 29°4), formerly treated as a curious anomaly, 
has been shown by modern research to be widely 
prevalent at certain stages of civilization.* ‘The 
fundamental character of this type of marriage,’ 
says Post (Studien, p. 248), ‘is that a widow is 
inherited in accordance with the system of kinship 
dominant among a people, and is married by the 
heir—whence there then arises the obligation to 
provide for her and her children.’ In the narrower 
sense it is defined (as by Starcke, Prim. Fam. 
Ῥ. 141) as ‘the eustom which enjoins a man to 
marry the widow of his brother, if he die childless, 
in order to raise up children to the dead man, to 
whom the children produced by such a marriage 
were supposed to belong.’ Obviously, the custom 
is one which is capable of large modification in 
detail, and it would seem that even within the 
limits of OT times there was some shifting of 
view as to the object of the levirate marriage, and 
the range of the obligation. 

What is virtually an enactment of the levirate 
law, and that the oldest, is given in narrative form 
in the story of Tamar and Judah (Gn 38). Here 
the object of the marriage is ‘to raise up seed’ to 
the deceased (v.8); the person upon whom the 
obligation rests is the younger brother, failing 
whom the next in age (v.%4); the issue of the 
marriage becomes the head of the family (v.”; cf. 
Mt 1°); and the sanction of the law, the binding 
character of which is generally admitted, is in the 
last resort a special retributive judgment (v.1). 

In the formal enactment of the Deut. code (255-10) 
the ancient custom is similarly motived and as ear- 
nestly supported, if with some relaxation in detail. 
The obligation rested on a brother only if he had 
‘dwelt together’ (7.e. ‘on the same family estate,’ 
Driver) with the deceased (v.5), and only the eldest 
son of the new marriage was to be reckoned as the 
son of the deceased (v.°), On the other hand, the 
obligation was not superseded if the deceased left 
daughters (v.5 ‘no son,’ as against the Sadducean 
interpretation in Mt 22%4, Mk 121%, Lk 20%). The 
duty was not legally enforced, but was supported 
by the resources of public opinion. Α brother 
evading it publicly forfeited his right—symbolized 
by drawing off his sandal—and was to be openly 
insulted by the widow, and condemned to perpetual 
obloquy (ν.5). 

The Toei of Ruth, while certainly referring to 
the eustom, is by no means faithful to the Deut. 
model. As judged by Dt, Boaz was under no 
obligation to wed Ruth unless it should be argued 
that as Elimelech’s brother (43) he was bound to 
marry Naomi, and that as the latter was past 
child - bearing he married instead her widowed 
daughter-in-law. As a fact, the view taken is that 
the next of kin, who may be quite remote, is in 
duty bound to redecm a dead man’s estate and 
marry his childless widow. Further, as Ruth’s 
son by Boaz ranks as the son of the latter (v.“), 
not of Kuth’s former husband, it would seem 
that the earlier intention of the law is abandoned 
(Nowack, Arch. i. p. 347, who even argnes that in 
the writer’s view the sole object is the welfare of 
the widow). It is also noticeable that the repudia- 
tion, with the ceremony of the drawing off of the 
shoe, no longer has the ancient stigma attached to 
it (v.7). On the whole, it must be said that the 
book reveals a state of things when the strict law 
had been found impractigable, but when its principle 


*The parallel in the Laws of Manu (ch. ix. 59-64) has been 
often cited. Instances of the custom among other races have 
been collected by Post, Hinleituny in das Stud. ἃ. ethnolog. | 
Jurisprud. 1866, and Westermarck, J/ist. of Tum. Marriage, 
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continued to be in a wider way operative, and was 
favoured as fostering humane dealing and averting 
the pathetic event of the extinction of a line. 

The attitude of the later legislation towards the 
custom is matter of dispute. Certainly Lv (18 
2071) forbids marriage with a deceased brothier’s 
wife without any qualification ; and it is therefore 
held by many modern critics that P designed to 
abolish this type of marriage as incestuous in the 
minor degree (Nowack, Arch. i. 346; Benzinger, 
art. ‘Ehe,’ Aeal-Encycl.*). In confirmation of 
this it is pointed out that in this code the estate, 
failing a son, descends to the daughters (Nu 27!*). 
Ly others the traditional view is still maintained 
that P lays down the general rule against marriage 
with a deceased brother’s wife, while Dt specifies 
the exceptional case (Driver, Deut. in lec.). It has 
also been held that the collision of the codes is 
only apparent, as Lev prohibits illicit intercourse 
with a brother’s wife, and is not legislating in 
the passage in question about marriage (Bertholet, 
Com. on Deut., but erroneously). Whether P in- 
tended to repeal the special law is a question likely 
to be determined by subjective considcrations. The 
famous disputation with the Sadducees clearly im- 
plies that the levirate law was regarded as binding 
in the time of our Lord, while it was perhaps even 
acted on (ἦσαν δὲ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἑπτὰ ἀδελφοί, Mt 22°54), 

In the later period, however, its observance was 
exceptional: in the language of the Mishna, the 
dispensation (4">n) was preferred to the observance 
(Bechoroth 13a). Theoretical opposition accom- 
panied, and the opinions of the Rabbis of the first 
four Christian centuries were divided as to its 
lawfulness—Rabbi Jose declaring it unpermissible 
even when desired by both parties concerned. 
The same division of opinion ran through the 
Middle Ages, though the preponderance of opinion 
favoured the dispensation (Mishna, treatise Yeba- 
moth; Surenhusius, ii.; Hamburger, Real-Hncyk. 
art. ‘Schwagerehe’). 

Of the origin and primitive purpose of the 
levirate marriage various explanations have been 
propounded, (1) The first group of theories accepts 
the biblical statement that the object was the 
procreation of a son or sons who were regarded as 
the children of the deceased. But on this assump- 
tion the further question arises, What was the 
object of the fiction by which the line was con- 
tinued? ΤῸ this the principal answers which have 
been given are (a) that it was regarded as a 
calamity (where personal immortality was not 
realized, a calamity tantamount to annihilation) 
that one’s line should becoine extinct (Dt 25%); (ὁ) 
that the custom was connected with a system of 
ancestor-worship, under which failure of offspring 
entailed deprivation of cherished rites and service.° 
Popular, however, as the latter theory is, it assumes 
the influence of a form of religion, for the existence 
of which in Israel the evidence is of the seantiest. 
(2) A second theory, propounded by M‘Lennan and 
supported by W. R. Smith, pushes the question 
further back and discovers in it a survival from 
polyandry. ‘It conld more easily be feigned,’ 
says the former, ‘that the children belonged to the 
deceased brother if already, at a prior stage, the 
children of the brotherhood had been accounted 
the children of the eldest brother’ (Prim. Maz. 
p. 164). And in regard to this view it must be 
admitted that polyandry may well have leit 
behind such a custom as its legacy. As Starcke 
observes (Prim. Fam. p. 150), ‘the Levir-child was 

* An expression of this idea is quoted from the Mahabharata 
(Muir’s tr.) by Max Miller, Anthrop. Ret, p. 31— 


‘That stage completed, seek a wife 
And gain the fruit of wedded lite, 
A race of sons, by rites to seal, 
When thou art gone, thy spirit’s weal.’ 


= 
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ascribed to the dead man in virtue of the same 
ideas according to which, in Tibet, the eldest 
brother and ruler of the house was held to be the 
father of all the children of the household.’ This 
proves that a system of polyandry may sometimes 
have had as an offshoot the levirate marriage, but 
does not preclude the possibility of its develop- 
ment in other quarters from other primitive prac- 
tices and modes of thought—e.g. the exercise of 
paternal authority in setting aside in certain cases 
the direct fatherhood (Starcke, p. 151). (8) Yet 
again it has been suggested that in conditions 
where marriage was associated with purchase, and 
the wife was treated as a chattel, it was natural 
that she should be claimed by the next of kin as 
part of the inheritance (Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology). Well, however, as this practice is 
vouched for, the inheritance of a wife by a sur- 
viving brother is widely removed from the bibli- 
cal theory, for the essence of the latter is the 
concession that the younger brother, instead of 
hinself heiring, raises up heirs to the deceased. 
(4) Yet again the object of the custom has been 
found in an agrarian motive, the law being de- 
signed to keep together under the levirate hus- 
band the preperty which would otherwise have 
been divided among all the brothers (Meilziner, 
— by Starcke, p. 150). But, though at a late 
ate (Ru 4°) the custom was utilized in connexion 
with the conservation of lands, the evidence points 
to its having reached back into the nomadic stage 
of civilization. 

On the whole, the question of origin is, and 
robably will remain, matter of controversy. 
Videspread as the custom is, it may well have 
sprung from various roots—according as in one 
region an ancestor-cult prevailed, in another a 
system of polyandry had developed, etc. Where 
it meets us in Hebrew history it clearly connects 
itself with the natural desire for survival in pos- 
terity, later with the endeavour to perpetuate 
family property ; and if in spite of the benediction 
of early tradition and law it gradually fell into 
abeyance, the cause is to be sought in the growth 
of the self-consciousness and of the claims of the 
individual with the progress of society. 

ill. MARRIAGE PROCEDURE.—l. The System of 
Betrothal.—The betrothal, as the first stage in the 
formation of ἃ marriage union, had a prominent 
position among the Hebrews, as among other 
peoples at the same stage of social development. 

The act of betrothing is described by three Heb. verbs :— 
bs (Pi. of [218] ‘pay the price,’ Dt 207, Hos 219-20), 4499 (‘ desig- 
nate’) Ex 218-9, [ΠῚ (‘acquire’) Lv 1920; and by one Greek verb 
-ὠινηστεύειν (Mt 118, Lk 127 25), In AV the Hebrew verbs are 
usually rendered by ‘betrotb,’ occasionally by ‘espouse’ (2S 
3:4): the Greek verbis translated by ‘espouse.’ In RV ‘betroth’ 
is exclusively used where the reference is to the initial stage 
(28 314, Mt 118 etc.), while ‘ espouse’ is restricted to the passages 
which imply completed marriage (Ex 218.3). The ceremony of 
betrotbal bas no namein OT. Tbe Talmudists refer to it under 
tbe names of ΣΡ (consecration), [wis (betrothal), and 
1 3ΥῖΦ (compact) or O°NIN (conditions). 


The custom of allowing the individnals con- 
cerned to arrange a marriage according to inclina- 
tion is a late and exceptional concession. In 
societies in which the family organization is strong 
and stable the betrothal is treated as a concern of 
the family group or of the tribe. The powers are 
vested in the head of the tribe, or they may be 
devolved upon particular members of a family 
group—under the patriarchal system upon the 
father or nearest paternal relative, under the 
matriarchal upon the maternal uncle or the eldest 
uterine brother (Post, Studien, pp. 163, 164). From 
this standpoint the betrothal is viewed in OT. In 
the exercise of his patriarchal function Abraham 
through a servant negotiates with Bethuel for the 
hand of Rebekah, and Laban as her brother is 
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taken into council (Gn 24); Hamor endeavours 
in treaty with Jacob and his sons to arrange a 
marriage on behalf of his son Shechem (Gn 34%"); 
even the lawless Samson requests his father to 
procure for him to wife a woman in Timnah (J g 143), 
The advances, further, were made by the house of 
the bridegroom, except in cases where the superior 
rank of the bride’s family justified them in taking 
the first step (Ex 271, Jos 15", 18 187), Resent- 
ment was expressed when a man repudiated the 
rights of the natural guardians and took the 
matter into his own hands (Gn 26%4)—a feeling 
strongly shared by the Arabs, who held it sufii- 
cient ground for withholding a bride (Wellhauscn, 
Die Ehe ber den Arabern, p. 432); and the protests 
were not unreasonable in view of the interest of 
the family in the alliance that might be formed, 
and of the women in the bride with whom in a 
patriarchal society they were to be so closely 
associated (Gn 27%). Yet, while the system re- 
quired that the machinery of the family should be 
employed, it might easily happen, as the cases of 
Shechem and Samson show, that it might be set 
in motion by a lover, and the more so that in 
ancient Israel the association of the sexes was 
comparatively unrestrained, and naturally led to 
personal attachments whicli sought satisfaction in 
marriage (Gn 24 2010. cf. 1S 18%). Among the 
Hebrews, in any case, the tyranny of family rule 
does not appear to have dispensed with the con- 
sent of the parties (Gn 24°), which under this 
regime is often treated as matter of indifference, at 
least as respects the bride (Post, Studzen, p. 166 ff.). 

The first important stage in the betrothal 
procedure was the settlement of the amount of 
the so-called dowry, and the payment or part 
payment of the same. 

The dowry of the OT (smb Gn 34%, Ex 9911 } 5 
18*5 ; cf. Ex 22%, where RV has ‘pay a dowry’) 
was not a portion brought by the bride into the 
husband’s family, but a price or ransom paid to 
the father or brothers of the bride. That this 


was its original significance is not open to doubt. 


In primitive conditions it was naturally claimed 
as compensation for the loss to a family of a 
valuable member. Recent research has shown 
that it was so regarded in ancient times in Arabia 
(Kinship and Marriage, 68, 78 ff.; Dre Ehe ber den 
Arabern, 433 ff.); and among the same stock it 
retains this character. ‘An Arab father,’ says 
Tristram, ‘regards his daughters much as he would 
his sheep or cattle, selling them for a greater or 
less price, according to his rank and fortune and 
their beauty’ (Eastern Customs, p. 92). And so it 
appears in OT; Hamor offers to pay for Dinah 
‘never so much dowry’ (Gn 34) ; in Ex 2917 it is 
referred to as a settled custom. Dt 22° assesses 
the damages for seduction, which are payable to 
the father, and thus fixes the amount in one par- 
ticular case. For the common people the sum to 
be paid was doubtless settled by custom, while in 
the case of important alliances it was matter of 
negotiation (Gn 34"). The ‘dowry’ was not neces- 
sarily paid in money or kind, but might take the 
form of service, as in the case of Jacob (Gn 29) 
and David (1 5. 18°; cf, 17°%). 

With the advance of families in dignity and 
wealth the ‘dowry’ easily passed into a new 
stage. It was natural that a portion, if not the 
whole, should be appropriated to ensure the com- 
fort and security of the bride. A hint of the 
custom of so diverting a part is given in the com- 
plaint made by the daughters of Laban, when they 
declare that he ‘hath sold us, and hath quite 
devoured our money’ (Gn 315). In later times the 
appropriation of the ‘dowry’ to the wife became 
customary ; it was conserved as capital; and in 
the event of the death of the husband, or an 
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arbitrary divorce, it furnished a useful provision. 
A parallel development took place to some extent 
among the Arabs, as the Koran assumes that the 
‘dowry’ falls to the wife (Wellhausen, Die Lhe 
bei den Arabern, p. 435). 

The dowry in the modern sense was not cus- 
tomary, but was occasionally met with. ‘The 
daughters of wealthy houses at least received 
handsome gifts: Rebekah brings female slaves 
with her to her new home (Gn 24°!), Laban makes 
a similar present to Leah (29%). As a special 
instance of liberality, doubtless also with some 
reference to proprietary rights, mention is made 
of Caleb’s gift to his daughter of a field of springs 
(Jg 1%), The alliances of the kings with foreign 
princes furnish examples of the dowry—in one case 
a princess brings with her a city as her portion 
(1 K..9%),* 

In addition to the mohar, there is mention of other gifts 
which, naturally prompted by the occasion of a betrothal, 
might be distributed more or less lavishly as a means of con- 
ciliation or a token of goodwill (jm, Gn 3412), The gift to the 
bride, which came under this category, was significant of the 
wealth of the wooer (2453), The latter had its counterpart in the 
sada of the Arabs ; and as the bestowal of the saddédk came to 
be treated as part of the marriage ceremony, it is possihle that 
among the Hebrews also it was incorporated in the formal 
procedure either of the hetrothal or of the marriage. 

While the settlement and payment (in whole or 
in part) of the ‘ dowry’ was the decisive act in the 
betrothal, there was probably also an additional 
ceremony of a more or less formal kind. Of the 
procedure various elements appear to be preserved 
in the narrative of Rebekah’s betrothal (Gn 24), 
The terms in which she is asked, and gives her 
consent, in all likelihood preserve an ancient and 
familiar formula (‘ Wilt thou go with this man ?’ 
‘IT will go,’ v.°*); and the same applies to the 
blessing which is pronounced upon her when she is 
handed over or ‘sent away’ (v.*°). The conjecture 
that a ring was given to the bride has no support 
in the passages referred to (Ex 35%", Is 551), yet the 
use of the ring, which plays an important part in 
the Talmudic formalities, may wall have been of 
considerable antiquity. 


In the procedure sanctioned by the Talmudic authorities the 
bridegroom handed to the bride an article of value, such as a 
ring, or a written document, adding : ‘ By this ring, etc., may 
she be consecrated (or betrothed) to me.’ The presence of two 
male witnesses was required, so that the appropriate bene- 
dictions might be pronounced on the union. According to the 
Mishna (treatise Kiddushin), there were three modes of he- 
trothal—by the payment of money, by the conveyance of a 
contract, and by coition; hut the third was prohibited hy the 
later Rabbis under penalties (Hamhurger, arts. ‘Trauung,’ 
* Verlobniss’). 


After the betrothal the bride was under the same 
restrictions as a wife. If unfaithful she ranked 
and was punished as an adulteress (Dt 2955. 34)... and 
on the other hand the bridegroom, if he wished to 
break the contract, had the same privileges, and 
had also to observe the same formalities as in the 
ease of divorce. ‘The situation is illustrated in the 
history of Joseph and Mary, who were on the 
footing of betrothal (Mt 115). 

2. Nuptial Rites and Customs.—Upon the be- 


* Among the Greeks the dowry had a similar origin and a 
parallel development. In the Homeric age it was customary 
for the father to receive a purchase-price from his future son- 
in-law (11. xi, 244)—hence the expression πώρθένος ἀλφεσιβοίω, 
the oxen-bringing virgin; and if it was rare for a father to 
give his daughter gratuitously (dvaedvey), 1b was reckoned an act 
of the most signal generosity to offer presents (ἰπιμείλιω), ag was 
done by Againemnon (ix. 146) along with the daughter. The 
ancient custom gradually disappeared, and was referred to by 
Aristotle as barbarous (Pol. ii. 5. 11), hut Euripides voices a 
complaint of the women of a later day that it had become the 
custom that women had to purchase their husbands at a great 
price (Aled. 282: Derenberg, Dict. des Antig. Grecg. et Rom., 
Paris, 1892, art. ‘Dot’). In Rome from an early period the 
wife who did not bring with her a dowry was regarded as a 
concubine rather than as a wife (Plaut. Z'rinumm. ili. ἃ, v. 78, 6), 
and it was a duty of clients to make up a dowry for the daugbter 
of a poor pation (i.). 
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trothal followed, after a longer or shorter period, 
the marriage proper or wedding, the features of 
which may be collected partly from incidental 
allusions in Scripture, partly from survivals of 
ancient custom in Talmudic literature and in the 
life of tle East. 


The Heb. terms translated ‘ marry’ are np? ‘to take’ (Gn 1914 
etc.), in Zate Heb. ΜΔ (2 Ch 1821 al.)—both with a probable 
reference to ancient marriage by capture, UW’) AD ‘to he 
mnarried’ (Hos 33 al.), and ny) ‘pb ΠΡ ‘to become a wife’ 
(Nu 863-6. 11), bys to ‘become master of,’ expressive of the 
husband's authority (Dt 2222 etc.); later 2w/n, lit. ‘make to 
dwell,’ ‘give a dwelling to’ (cf. Ps 1139), Ezr 102. 10. 14, 17. 18, 
Neh 1823.27 (q7.]. ‘To form marriage alliance with’ (lit. ‘to 
make oneself daughter’s husband’) is [han] (Gn 349 etc.). AV 
‘given to marriage’ in Ps 7863 is merely a paraphrase; Heb. is 
lit. ‘were not praised.’ In NT yee igs used of either sex (Mt 
§32 199. 10 etc.) ; also γίνεσθαί τινι (RO 73), used of ἃ woman, means 
to be married to a man (RY to be ‘joined to a man’), γαμί- 
oxtolos, to be given in marriage (Mk 12%), γαμίζειν, to give in 
marriage (1 Co 738), The word translated ‘espousals’ (Ca 811) 
comes nearest to describing the subject here discussed. 

It is probable that in the early period the prin- 
cipal if not the only ceremonies were connected 
with the betrothal, and that when these were 
completed the consummation of the marriage might 
follow at the option of the parties concerned 
(Nowack, Arch. i. p. 162). In the case of Isaac and 
Rebekah the formalities were over with the be- 
trothal, and on the bride’s arrival at her new home 
she was simply conducted to her tent (Gn 245-67), 
Similarly, whenever David has fulfilled the condi- 
tions imposed by Saul, he receives Michal to wife 
(18 18%’), That this was, however, not universal 
appears from Gn 297’. ‘The later practice was to 
draw a clear distinction between betrothal and 
marriage (Dt 20’ 28), to magnify the final fune- 
tion, and to invest this increasingly with characters 
of publicity and pomp. And in the celebration of 
Hebrew marriage the most noteworthy point is the 
retreat of the distinctively Hebrew element. We 
seem to be in the atmosphere of Hellas rather than 
of the Holy Land. There is no evidence that, in 
the older period, the proceedings were regulated 
from the theocratic point of view, or even that they 
included a religious ceremony: rather is there a tem- 
porary abandonment to the cult of mere happiness, 
with its unconsecrated ritual of feasting and song. 

In the biblical references to the marriage cele- 
brations two functions stand out prominently—the 
wedding procession and the wedding feast or mar- 
riage supper. As regards the nature and place 
of the ceremony by which the woman was trans- 
ferred to the husband (the counterpart of our 
marriage service), the biblical notices leave us un- 
informed. 

The wedding procession naturally fell into two 
parts. First the bridegroom and his friends may 
be supposed to have marched to the home of the 
bride, then in a return procession the festal com- 
pany, reinforced by the bride’s friends, conducted the 
pair to their future home. Of the movement and 
colour of this picturesque drama graphic touches 
are preserved in Scripture. We catch a glimpse 
of the garlanded bridegroom in his splendid attire 
(Is 6119), and of his veiled bride surrounded by the 
friends of her youth (Ps 45); the attendant 
throng gives vent to its jubilant feelings in dancing 
and shouting, and songs are struck up (some per- 
haps preserved in the Song called Solomon’s) which 
sound the praise of wedded love and of the newly- 
wedded pair. 


The relation of the wedding procession to the situation pre- 
supposed in the parable of the Ten Virgins requires elucidation, 
‘More rarely it happened,’ says Nowack (i. p. 163), ‘that a 


procession conducted the bride to meet the bridegroom as he 


approached with his friends (1 Mac 9874); in the evening such 


_ ὦ procession sometimes took place by lamp and torchlight.* The 


explanation here suggested is that the marriage took place late 
at night, and that the bride’s company was preparing to sally 
forth to meet the bridegroom on his first appearance. It is, 
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however, plausibly argued by Mackie (Bibl. Manners and 
Customs) that the parable presupposes that this stage is past. 
The bride, he infers from existing custom, has already been 
conducted to her future home, the bridegroom has subsequently 
withdrawn to the house of a relative, where he is to stay with 
his companions till a late hour ; meauwhile the bride and her 
companions grow weary, and sleep falls upon them; until at 
last a clamour in the street heralds the approach of the torch- 
illumined party, and within all are roused to life and excitement, 
‘ Before he arrives the maidens in waiting come forth with lamps 
and candles a short distance to light up the entrance and do 
honour to the bridegroom and the group of relatives and inti- 
mate friends around him, These pass in to the fina] rejoicing 
and the marriage supper ; the others, who have discharged their 
duty in accompanying him to the door, immediately disperse 
and the door is shut’ (p. 126). 


The marriage supper, which took place in the 
house of the husband, was the great social event 
in the life of a family, and, where the standing and 
means allowed it, might be planned on the most 
lavish seale. In the parable of the Marriage of the 
King’s Son we have an example of boundless hos- 
pitality, and also an indication of the resentment 
felt when the invitation was slighted (Mt 22''4), A 
difficulty in the parable has been met by the con- 
jecture that persons of high rank further showed 
their magnificence by furnishing the invited guests 
with festal robes (ἔνδυμα γάμον). The wedding at 
Cana of Galilee gives usa glimpse of the way in 
which the spirit of hospitality was exhibited in 
humbler homes (Jn 9:1), But, while the same 
spirit prevailed throughout Hebrew society, it is to 
be remembered that among the poorer classes the 
marriage feast must have been very different from 
the picture which at the name naturally rises 
before the imagination.* 

The scene at the marriage supper is depicted with 
some fulness of detail. Now (probably not in the 
procession) the ligh-born bride appeared in the full 
splendour of her bridal array, in a robe embroidered 
with gold (Ps 45% 14, Jer 2°"), which was gathered 
up by a peculiar girdle adorned with jewels (1s 49"), 
and on her head a crown. Prominent in honour, as 
they had been in service, were the male friends of 
the bridegroom (viol τοῦ νυμφῶνος, Mt 9%), one of 
whom was charged with the duties of a master of 
ceremonies (Jn 2°, cf. Jn 3%). From descriptions 
of later times we can fill out other spaces with 
panegyric and blessing uttered by the company in 
song and speech. At the close the bride was con- 
ducted by her parents to the nuptial chamber (cf. 
Jg 151). Throughout the whole proceedings it may 
be noted, as explaining the deception practised upon 
Jacob, the bride had remained veiled (Gn 297), The 
duty of preserving evidence of the bride’s antenup- 
tial chastity, which was enforced in Dt 22'"-, was 
attended to as a safeguard against the slanders of 
a malicious or inconstant husband. 

A marriage ceremony, to which proceedings like 
those described are mere adjuncts, is naturally 
assumed by us, but the idea is not to be summarily 
imported into early Hebrew marriage. We are 
doubtless nearer the mark in regarding the mar- 
riage supper as being in early times itself the 
marriage ceremony. Among primitive peoples the 
public meal has a quasi-sacramental character ; 
and it was quite in harmony with this mode of 
thought to look on the feast of which bridegroom 
and bride partook in company with their friends as 

* The following realistic description by a modern traveller is of 
use in this connexion: ‘He found that the villagers of Schwat- 
e]l-Blat were engaged in the wedding festivities of one of the 
young men of the family. After the reception, etc., a huge 
platter, 6 feet in diameter, made of tinned copper, was brought 
in, on which was piled a mountain of boiled crushed wheat 
mingled with morsels of boiled meat. When this had been set 
in place, a dish of melted, clarified butter was poured ovcr the 
wheat until it was quite saturated. J.oaves of bread in the form 
of cakes were placed by the side of the platter, and the guests, 
rolling up their sleeves, proceeded to help themselves with their 
fingers, and consumed the provisions, as is usual, in silence. 
Water and soap were then passed around to the guests, who 


washed off the remains of their greasy meal, after which coffee 
and pipes wereserved ’ (Pal. Expl. Fund Quart. St. 1888, p. 204). 


the rite by which they were definitely placed upon 
the conjugal footing. The view is supported by 
the fact that at a late period tle feast was still 
treated as so essential a part of the proceedings 
that γάμος stands equally for the marriage and the 
supper (Mt 22%). Its original significance would 
thus have been similar to that of the confarreatio 
—a inode of contracting marriage through a sacri- 
ficial use of bread anciently practised in Rome, It 
was, however, inevitable that in course of time a 
more definite rite should be instituted. The most 
natural occasion might seem to be the point at 
which the bridegroom came to fetch the bride from 
her parents, but the evidence goes to show that the 
matter was still in suspense so long as her parents, 
who accompanied her to the feast, were at her side. 
The act upon which attention would readily fasten 
as the decisive and uniting act was the leading of 
the bride to her ‘chamber,’ which in the old period 
was a tent specially erccted for the wedded pair. 
The central importance of this act is further attested 
by the circumstance that the chamber (757) supplied 
a name for marriage—marriage being described, as 
it were, as ‘the tenting’ (Wellhansen, op. cit. p. 444). 
Out of this other acts would as naturally develop 
to form a kind of ritual. From a hint in Mal 2 it is 
supposed that the pair entered into a solemn cove- 
nant, and it is also probable that the good wishes 
of the company came to be crystallized into defi- 
nite benedictions craving prosperity and posterity. 
After the Exile the ‘covenant’ was embodied in 
a written contract (To 7:5 συγγραφή, 1712). 

This somewhat conjectural account of the ancient marriage 
ceremony would have ,an important addition could we follow 
Mackie in interpreting Ps 196 in the light of modern custom. 
‘At a Jewish wedding,’ he says, ‘ the most interesting feature 
is the canopy under which the bridegroom and bride sit or stand 
during the ceremony. It is erected in the court or large room 
of the house where the guests are assembled, and it is made of 
palm branches and embroidered cloth. It is suggestive of the 
dome sometimes seen above pulpits, and gives to the wedding 
the appearance Of a coronation. ... The sight of the robed bride- 
groom issuing from the canopy (tabernacle) and receiving the 


congratulations of his friends suggested the simile of the sunrise 
in Ps 195’ (p. 123). But in early times the huppah would 


-seem to have been an actual tent (cf. Jl 218), and the canopy 


described by Mackie (a picture of which is given in Boden- 
schatz, Kirch. Verfas. iv. p. 126) is doubtless a late ornamental 
erection evolved from the old bridal tent, 


The wedding festivities which followed were 
long drawn out. In ancient times, as still among 
the fellaheen of Syria, the usual period for the 
rejoicings was a week (Jg 7). Feasting, music, 
and dancing, such as cclebrated the return of the 
Prodigal Son, were the staple of the festivities 
of the season, and we hear of the exercise of 
the wits by riddles and wagers (i6.). The ex- 
pense must have pressed somewhat heavily on 
the humbler folk—the more so that a marriage 
seems to have been treated as a festival for the 
community, and more than one thrifty saw in Pr 
may well have been suggested by an extravagance 
that injured the guest with the host. It is prob- 
able that then as now some contribution towards 
the cost was made in the case of peasant marriages 
by the guests themselves (Tristram, p. 93). 

One of the most important contributions to this subjcct is 
the description of the marriage rejoicings of the Palestinian 
fellaheen in an article on the Syrian threshing-sledge by Dr. 
J. G. Wetzstein (Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Bd. v. 1873, p. 
287 ff.). The following are the principal points. During the 
seven days following the wedding the young couple are treated 
by the villagers as king and queen; the threshing-floor, where 
they are married, is their court; and the threshing-sledge is 
their throne. March is the favourite month. The most pro- 
minent incidents of the wedding-day are the sword-dance of 
the bride, and the great feast. On the following day they hold 
a reception, being greeted first by the best-man (wezir), then 
by the friends of the bridegroom (sebd el-avis). Then the 
sledve is transported on stalwart shoulders, with singing of 
martial or erotic songs, to the threshing-floor. Here a stage 
or scaffolding some two ells high is erectcd, and on this the 
sledge is placed and covered over with a gaily-coloured carpet 
on which two embroidcred cushions are planted. On this with 
all pomp the husband and wife are enthroned. A tribunal is 
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then set up, whose business is to ascertain that the marriage 
has heen consummated (Dt 2218-21), The tribunal being satistied, 
there follow dancing and singing, the staple of the song being 
praise of the graces of the newly wedded pair (cf. Ca 4-7). 
Games follow, which begin on the first day in the morning, on 
the succeeding days shortly before noon, and last late into the 
night. During the whole weelc their majesties wear their festal 
clothes, do not work, and merely look on at the games—except 
that now and again the queen joing in adance. The expenses 
are borne by the friends of the bridegroom eked out by fines. 
The proceedings end with a supper, and the degradation of the 
king to his proper rank, ‘The festal regulations are annulled, 
the jokes hecome rougher, and scarcely is tha meal over when a 
pair of hands smear the king’s face from a dung-heap ’ (p. 293). 


iv. THE MORAL SUBVERSION OF MARRIAGE.— 
Adultery falls to be considered here as the practice 
subversive of the institution of marriage (Old Eng. 
aéw-bryce, Germ. Hhebruch). 

ΒΝ ‘adultery’ (Jer 13°’, Ezk 23%), verb 7x3 ΘΔ] 
and Pi, (Ex 9013, Dt δ18 ete.) : μοιχεία (Jn 8°), and of 
the same group μοιχός (Lk 18"), μοιχεύειν (Mt δ), 
μοιχᾶσθαι (Mt 5°), μοιχαλίς (2 P 214), 

The biblical conception of adultery is often ex- 
pressed by saying that, as in Roman law, a woman 
could violate only her own marriage, a man only 
that of another. In other words, an unchaste bride 
was guilty of adultery, an unchaste husband was 
guilty of it only if he sinned along with the bride of 
another. Ifin certain cases the law took cognizance 
of a husband’s licentiousness, it was because it in- 
volved infringement of property rights, and gave 
rise to a claim for damages (Ex 2216, Dt 29°9), 

At a certain stage of social evolution, adultery 
is commonly regarded as an injury which a hus. 
band is entitled to avenge by slaying the culprits ; 
and when important powers of the family come 
to be taken over by the nation, it often happens 
that the death-penalty continues to be attached, 
at least in theory, to the capital sexual crime 
(Post, Séudien, Ὁ. 353 ff.). To this generalization 
of the sociologist the history of adultery among 
the Hebrews closely corresponds. According to 
the tradition the unfaithful wife was in old times 
put to death (by burning, Gn 38%), and, alike 
from the character of the people and the duties 
anciently assigned to the Goel, it may be assumed 
that the wrong was one which was held to invite 
and justify the extreme of vengeance. Thi legis- 
lation confirmed the cstimate of its enormity 
—the Decalogue condemns both the overt act 
and the lawless desire in which it originates (Ex 
2044-17), and the prohibition is solemnly repeated 
in the later legislation, and supported by the 
sanction of capital punishment. The mode of 
execution varied with the standing of the woman; 
a guilty wife was to be put to death, i.e. strangled, 
along with her paramour (Dt 2277; ef. Lv 9010), 
while a betrothed woman who should be seduced 
was to be stoncd (v.™). If, however, the betrothed 
woman was seduced in circumstances suggesting 
that she had been violated, the man only was to 
be executed : she reccived the benefit of the doubt 
(ν. 55.) if she was a bondmaid, the eulprit escaped 
with a guilt-offering (Ly 19°)), In the case of 
a priest’s daughter, the punishment of sexual im- 
niorality was death by burning (Lv 21°). The 
same high ground is taken by Ezekiel, who 
threatens the adulterer with death (1814), 

it must be added that there is no evidence that 
the capital penalty was actually inflicted in his- 
torical times. In late Jewish practice the penalties 
were merely divorce, with the wife’s forfeiture of 
her dowry (Bodenschatz, Iirch. Verfass. iv. p. 
164); and a long tract of earlier practice is dis- 
posed of by Lightfoot, who remarks: ‘I do not 
remember that I have anywhere, in the Jewish 
Pandect, met with an example of a wife punished 
for adultery with death’ (Hor. Heb. ad Mat. 19%), 
The NT evidence is to the same effect. In His 
references to the subject (Mt 5%? etc.) Jesus im- 
ples that it simply entailed divorce. The reason 
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given for Joseph’s purpose to put away his be. 
trothed wife privily is that he was a just man— 
a reason which could hardly have been given if 
he had been frustrating the recognized operation 
of the law, and saving Mary from the usual death 
by stoning (Mt 139, The weightiest evidence on 
the other side is derived from the narrative of 
the woman taken in adultery (Jn 8°). From 
the reference to stoning it might be inferred that 
her status was that of a betrothed woman, and 
the implication of the narrative seems to be that 
there was but a step between her and death. It 
is, however, to be remembered that Jcsus was 
surrounded by enemies who laboured to entangle 
Him in His talk—esp. to bring Him into collision 
with Moses; and the plot in this instance doubt- 
less was to ‘put Him in the dilemma of either 
declaring for the revival of a practice which had 
already become obsolete, or of giving His sanction 
to the apparent infraction of the law which the 
substitution of divorce involved’ (art. ‘Adultery,’ 
Kitto, Bib. Cycl.). At all events, the reply of Jesus 
supported the abrogation of the law: until judges 
were found, themselves innocent as tried by His 
own heart-searching test, the title was wanting 
to execute the law of Moses (v.7). Nor do the 
historical records of the pre-Christian period supply 
any evidence of the operation of the law in the 
exaction of the death-penalty. On the contrary, 
the prophetical writings imply that there was 
widespread guilt and widespread immunity. If 
the story of Hosea be accepted, as by most 
moderns, as a real history, and as implying the 
post-nuptial fall of the prophet’s wife, it would 
follow that in the 8th cent. the law not only did not 
inflict capital punishment, but did not even (as 
later) insist on divorce. In spite of the legal enact- 
ments, then, it may be assumed that death was 
not actually inflicted, and that it was deemed 
that the husband was sufficiently protected by his 
right of divorcee, the woman sufliciently punished 
by loss of status and property, while the adulterer 
might be muleted in ee 

In OT it is sought to intensify the moral senti- 
ment on the subject by picturing the miserable 
disguises and subterfuges of the adulterer, and by 
dwelling on the risks to which he was exposed— 
as degradation (Pr 218), poverty (656), and the strokes 
of unbridled vengeance (5%). In NT (1 Co 6°) 
the sin is declared to be utterly inconsistent with 
a Christian standing, and to entail exclusion from 
the eternal kingdom (1 Co 6°). 

A charge of adultery was ordinarily substan- 
tiated at a formal trial. The reason for this, when 
the death-penalty was no longer inflicted, was at 
least partly connected with money. A husband 
could divorcee his wife on suspicion, but if he did 
not prove his case she retained the ‘dowry.’ It 
lay, however, in the character of the crime that 
it was often impossible to prove guilt according 
to the ordinary canons of evidence, and to meet 
this difficulty P provides that a suspected woman 
shall submit to trial by ordeal (Nu 511-51), 

The particulars of the remarkable enactment of the ordeal 
of the waters of bitterness are as follows :-— 

(1) The trial takes place when a husband forms a suspicion, 
founded or unfounded, of his wife’s chastity (vv.12-14), 

(2) The procedure is that he brings his wife to the priest, 
along with a sacrificial gift’ of barley-meal (v.15); tbe priest 
sets her ‘before the Lord’ (v.16), loosens her hair (v.45), places 
in her hand the meal-offering (v.18), and stands before her 
holding an earthen vessel which contains a potion of holy water 
sprinkled with dust from the floor of the tabernacle (v.17, 119 


then sets apart the potion to its judicial use—declaring that 
if she be innocent it will not injure her, if guilty it will cause 
her belly to swell and her thigh to shrink (v.22). The woman 
having acquiesced with an ‘Amen,’ the priest writes down the 
curses, washes them off, adds the rinsings a8 4 new ingredient to 
the potion (v.23), and after some ritualistic observances gives 
her the water to drink (v.*°). 

(3) The issue is a judgment of condemnation or acquittal. If 
guilty, she is smitten with the threatened diseases (usually sup- 
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posed to include dropsy, Jos. Ané. 111. xi. 6), and is shunned as 
accursed (v.27); if innocent, she has the compensation of again 
becoming a mother (v.28). 


In the ordeal of the bitter waters (so called as 
the instrument of a curse) we have doubtless 
an ancient custom surviving in a modified form, 
and amended in the interests of good sense and 
humanity. Similar practices have been discovered 
among other peoples, e.g. in Sierra Leone and 
Upper Guinea, and, according to various authori- 
ties, in the African practice it is eommon to 
employ a deadly poison, when the accused may 
hope to escape only by the accident of vomiting, or 
by the surreptitious use of an antidote. In the OT 
legislation, on the other hand, the case was not 
prejudged against the accused ; the ingredients of 
the potion were innocuous, and reliance was placed 
on exposure through divine intervention. That 
the ordeal was at least occasionally efficacious in 
revealing gnilt through the workings of fear and 
an accusing conscience, need not be doubted. 

ron the long persistence in Christendom of the 
judicium Dei in various forms (judicium ignis, 
aque, panis adjurati, etc.), the last trace of which 
only disappeared in the 18th century, it may be 
surmised that the ordeal appeals strongly to 
human nature. But among the Jews as among 
the Christians, experience bred doubts as to its 
trustworthiness. Sometimes the curse failed to 
operate, and that although the enilt was morally 
certain, or was established by later discoveries. 
Of such miscarriages of justice two explanations 
were offered. God, it might be said, stayed His 
hand because adultery had become so common 
among the accusing husbands that they had lost 
all claim to justice as against their wives.* 
Another reason was discovered in the doctrine of 
‘merits,’ and it was suggested that, on the ground 
of other good deeds, the woman might, if not 
altogether escape, at least have the punishment 
deferred. But at all events it was no longer 
relied upon, and so naturally fell into disuse. 

v. THE LEGAL DISSOLUTION oF MARRIAGE.— 
Divorce (Old Eng. hiw-gedales, forlaeton, Germ. 
Ehescheidung) is expressed in Heb. and Gr. by a 
number of words embodying the idea of dismissal 
or separation. The usual Heb. verb is πὸ ‘ to send 
away, LXX ἐξαποστέλλειν (Dt 22", Jer 31), and for 
the practice of divorce nbv is once used (Mal 918) : 
in the later books xy: occurs in Hiph. (‘make to go 
forth,’ Ezr 105 19). A divorced woman is ay ΠΩΣ 
(Lv 217, Ezk 44°). The bill of divorce (Old Eng. 
hiw-gedales bék, later ‘book of forsaking’) is 192 
noe (Dt 241). In classical Greek the legal terms 
are ἀποπέμπεσθαι, ἀποπομπή (of the man), ἀπόλειψιες 
(usually of the woman). In the Greek of NT 
their place is taken by three verbs: (1) ἀπολύειν, 
used throughout the Synopt. (Mt 1! 5%-32) Mk 
1024, Lk 1638); (2) ἀφιέναι, which with St. Panl 
describes the action either of husband or wife in 
pomnelae divorce (1 Co 74+ 2-13, ef, Rev 2*), but in 
Synopt. has the meaning of ‘leaving’ a wife at 
death to another (Mt 2955), (3) χωρίζειν, χωρίξεσθαι, 
‘to separate, depart,’ then (cf. schciden) to ter- 
minate a marriage union (1 Co 710. 1.1, Jn the 
translation of those terms, both AV and RV are 
timid about using ‘divorce,’ and prefer the vaguer 
phrases of aa | away’ (ἀπολύειν) and ‘depart’ 
(χωρίζειν), the explanation of which is to be 
sought in a desire partly to mark the fact that 
ancient and modern divorce are on a diffcrent legal 
footing, partly to avoid prejudicing the much dis- 
puted question as to the dissolubility of marriage. 


* ¢ After that adulterers multiplied, the bitter waters ceased, 
and R. Jochanan Saccai abolished their use according to Hos 


The Jewish law of divorcee has a long history, 
beginning with the early period in which the right 
of ‘putting away’ a wife appears as the traditional 
prerogative of the husband, then passing into the 
stage in which the exercise of the right was at 
least 1mpeded by prophetic protest and legislative 
enactment, and ending with the effective protec- 
tion of the wife’s position, alike by the Talmudie 
jurisprudence and the ethics of the Gospel. 

That the power of divoree should have been 
anciently regarded as a traditional right was in 
harmony with the general ideas and practice of 
the time in regard to woman’s status. When 
compensation was given to the wife’s relatives it 
was natural to regard her under the point of view 
of property, and the notion of property involves 
liberty to alienate it. Im heathen Arabia the 
continuance of a marriage depended on the hus- 
band’s pleasure, and Mohammed was content to 
leave matters on the old footing (Wellhausen, 
Gott. Nach. 1893, p. 4591). The old Hebrew 
practice, perhaps also the very procedure, is ex- 
emplified in Abraham’s dismissal of Hagar (Gn 
214). From the action of Saul (1 8 25") it might 
be supposed that the wife’s father had also power 
to dissolve a marriage, but the transference of 
Michal to another husband by paternal authority 
evidently has the aspect of an outrage. 

The Deut. code acknowledged the husband’s 
right of divorce, but guarded against its abuse. 
To prevent so important a step being taken in the 
heat of passion, it required him deliberately to 
write her ‘a bill of divorcement’ (241), Another 
cheek was imposed npon impulsive action by the 
provision that, under certain conditions, the separa- 
tion should be final—if, that is, the divorced woman 
should marry a second time, and should later on 
be again free to marry (νυν. Ὁ"). That this was an 
innovation may be inferred from the story of 
Hosea (Nowack, Arch. 1. p. 347). The purely arbi- 
trary exercise of the prerogative was discouraged 
by assuming that there was some solid ground of 
resentment—‘ that she finds no favour in his eyes 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in 
her’ (v.!, see below). In certain cases, again, the 
right of divoree was forfeited by misconduct. The 
husband who falsely eharged his wife with ante- 
nuptial fornication (22%), and the ravisher of a 
betrothed virgin (2258. 2°), were bound in perpetuity 
by the marriage tie. In the school of the prophets 
the higher eoneeption of woman’s claims, which 
has some expression in Dt, found more definite 
utterance. ‘The germ of the Deut. reforms, and of 
greater than these, was contained in J (Gn 28), 
which in the narrative of the Creation had described 
the husband as knit to the wife in the most 
intimate union. It is, however, in Mal that the 
prophetie spirit definitely breaks with established 
custom, and declares without qualification that 
God hateth divorcee (218. God’s disregard of the 
sacrifices is due, he teaches, to His wrath at men’s 
treacherous dealing with the wife of their youth 
(v.44), In the period following the Exile it would 
seem that divorce had become very common ; doubt- 
less the divorce of strange women required by Ezra 
(9. 10) had reacted upon the general practice, and 
had retarded and even set back the movement 
earried forward by the prophets. 

In the succeeding period interest centred in the 
question of the precise nature of the Deut. con- 
dition justifying divorce, and the vagueness of the 
language in which the wife’s offence was described 
gave rise to one of the most famous of rabbinieal 
eontroversies: What was the ‘unseemly thing’ 
(na9 nny, lit. ‘nakedness of a thing,’ LAX ἄσχημον 
πρᾶγμα)ῦ The account of the dispute is given as 


414 1 will not punish your daughters when they commit | : ; aly cag : 
whoredom, for they themselves go apart,’ etc.—Mishna, Sota, | follows in the Mishna (Giéfin ix. 10) :— 


cap. 9, Surenhusius. ili. Ὁ. 291. ‘The school of Shammai says, ‘Noone shall divorce his wife 
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unless there shall have been found in her some unchastity (137 
my ‘a thing or matter of nakedness’), since it is written, 
Because he hath found the nakedness of a thing (127 ΠῚ) in 
her”; the school of Hille] says, ‘‘ Even if she shall have burned 
his food in cooking, since it is written, Because he hath found 
in her the nakedness of a thing” (i.e. anything) ; R. Akiba says, 
‘*Even if he find another fairer than she, as it is written, If 
she find no favour in his eyes.”’ As indicated in this passage, 
the latitudinarian view was adopted on the ground that the 
governing principle is laid down in the opening clause ‘if she 
find no favour in his eyes,’ and it was also supported by refer- 
ence to v.3, where it is implied that a second husband will also 
divorce the woman if he hate her. The emphasis was also laid 
on ‘matter’ rather than on ‘unseemly,’ thereby suggesting that 
the unseemliness might appear in various matters. The school 
of Shammai treated the second clause as the significant one, 
and emphasized ‘unseemly,’ which they interpreted as meaning 
immoral or at least indecent conduct. The opinion of Hillel 
was generally adopted as the true representation of the state 
of the law (‘decisio juxta scholam Hillelis,’ Maimon. in loc.), 
although it is to be remembered that many who endorsed the 
position as jurists condemned it as moralists. ‘Over him who 
divorces the wife of his youth,’ said R. Eleazar, ‘even the altar 
of God sheds tears’ (Amram, Jewish Law of Divorce, p. 37). 
That ‘the unseemly thing’ was not a euphemism for unchastity 
may be confidently assumed in view of the fact that Dt pre- 
scribes the capital punishment for adultery. But recent scholar- 
ship at least agrees with Shammai in confining it to the region 
of immodest or indecent behaviour (Driver, in ἰος.). 


Upon this vexed question of the schools the 
judgment of Jesus was eagerly sought (Mt 195, 

{k 101-12). and in view of the great practical im- 
portance of the subject it was even spontaneously 
given (Mt 5*!-*, Lk 1618). Our Lord decreed in 
favour of the rigorous view, and indeed disallowed 
any ground of divorce, with the probable excep- 
tion of adultery. He does not, itis true, base this on 
His interpretation of ‘the unseemly thing’; on 
the contrary, He grants that the Mosaic law gave 
some latitude in the matter of divorce, and goes 
on to reform the law so as to bring it into con- 
formity with the older ideal (Gn 2”), or the original 
purpose of God. But did Jesus allow even adultery 
to be a valid ground of divorce? A negative 
answer is given from opposite quarters. The Rom. 
Cath. Church, as is well known, is committed to the 
position that adultery does not justify the total 
dissolution of a marriage (quoad vinculum) between 
two Christians, but only separation from ‘bed 
and board,’* and some modern German critics 
have supported this contention as at least corre- 
sponding to the teaching and intention of Christ. 

his view, it must be admitted, is not without 
foundation, while yet regard for the accepted 
canons of NT criticism precludes the claim that 
it has been established. 


A presumption that Jesus intended to prohibit divorce in all 
cases is created by the following considerations :—(1) In two 
passages of the Gospels it is stated without reservation that 
‘he who putteth away his wifeand marrieth another committetb 
adultery’ (Lk 1618, cf. Mk 1011), and the Pauline report of our 
Lord’s teaching on the subject (1 Co 71911) is similarly un- 
qualified ; (2) it is in harmony with the spirit of Christ’s general 
teaching to suppose that He inculcated towards the erring one 
utter constancy in love and forgiveness unto seventy ttmes 
seven. The Book of Hosea, it may be added, shows the possi- 
bility of a love which feels that the bond which binds a husband 
to even a@ faithless wife is indissoluble. But the force of this 
seems to be dissipated by the fact that Jesus actually admitted 
the exception in the proviso, ‘saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion’ + (Mt 532199), The objection is met in two ways. (1) The 
Rom. Cath. theologians deny that the punishment contemplated 
was more than a separation, and urge in proof that the woman 
who is put away commits adultery if she marrics another, 
if the union was really dissolved, it is argued, there could be 
no allegation of adultery. But these statements rest on erro- 


* “Tf any one saith that the Church has erred in that she 
hath taught and doth teach, in accordance with the evangelical 
and apostolical doctrine, that the bond of matrimony cannot be 
dissolved on account of the adultery of one of the married 
parties; and that both, or even the innocent one who gave not 
occasion to the adultery, can not contract another marriage 
during the lifetime of the other’; and that he is guilty of 
adultery who, having put away the adulteress, shall take 
another wife, as alsoshe who, having put away the adulterer, 
shall take another husband, let him be anathema’ (Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, De Sacr. Matri., Can. vit.). 

t It has been held by some critics that as the word used is 
πορνεία, the justification of divorce here admitted was ante- 
nuptial fornication ; but cf. Weiss-Meyer, in loc. 


neous exegesis. The verb ἀσολύειν was a recognized Hellenistic 
term for divorce, and could not convey to the early Christians 
the modified conception of a separation. Further, it is not cer- 
tain that according to this passage Christ taught that a man 
eommitted adultery by marrying a divorced guilty wife, and con- 
sequently it may be held that in her case at least the marriage 
was regarded as annulled bydivorce.* (2) Instead of explaining 
away the exception, Bleek, Keim, and others have denied the 
genuineness of the clause specifying it, and this on the ground 
that the original unqualified statement of Jesus was felt to be 
a stumbling-block, and that the exception (‘saving for the cause 
of fornication ’) crept into the traditional report as a eoncession 
to the realities of social life. In support of the genuineness it 
is pointed out that the MSS indicate no uncertainty as to the 
reliability of the text in Mt; while the absence of the exception 
from the parallel passages in Mk and Lkis explained either by 
saying that it was taken for granted (Meyer), or by recalling 
that the law already provided for the punishment of adultery 
(Schegg). Yet another suggestion is that theteaching of Jesus, 
which was originally comparatively lenient, eventually withdrew 
the single concession which had been made (Hug, quoted in 
Weiss-Meyer, in foc.). The question at issue must eventually 
be settled in the light of a general theory as to the trustworthi- 
ness of the Synoptic report of our Lord’s sayings, and the ex- 
planation of the Synoptic divergencies; and it must be added 
that this particular instance does not materially strengthen the 
evidence that the oral tradition seriously modified the sayings 
af oe oo (on this subject cf. Bruce, Kingdom of God, Crit. 
ntrod.). 


Among Protestant writers the more urgent 
question has been whether, consistently with 
the teaching of Christ and His apostles, divorce 
may be sought on other grounds than adultery ; 
and the laxer modern practice has usually been 
justificd as an extended application of the principle 
embodied in the words ascribed to Jesus. 


The prima facie sense of the relative passages in the Gospels 
(Mt 532 199) certainly is that Jesus permitted divorce on one 
ground only, though the precise bearing of His references to 
remarriage presents considerable difficulties. + Are we then to 
describe a system of law which has multiplied grounds of 
divorce as openly defiant of the mind of Christ? ‘To this it is 
replied in the first place that the apostolic teaching sanctioned 
furtherextension. The reference isto what Roman Catholics call 
‘the Pauline privilege’ (1 Co 719.16), according to which if a 
Christian husband or wife is deserted by his or her consort— 
leing an unbeliever, the former is declared to be no longer 
under bondage, i.e. free to marry again. In the second place, it 
is contended that in this case Jesus, as in so many other cases, 
states a principle under the form of a particular instance, and 
that other instances are to be allowed which can be shown to 
embody the same principle.t And certainly it must be granted 
in general that the Christian morality does not consist of a 
cast-iron system of laws, but rather of germinal principles 
which entail the labour and responsibility of thinking out their 
inmost significance and judging as to their proper application. 
In the evangelical precept the spirit counts for more than the 
letter. If, therefore, we assume that Jesus allowed divorce at 
all, which is the most doubtful point in the argument, it is 
quite legitimate to extend the exception to cases involving a 


* The weakness of the exegetical argument is obviously felt by 
a recent Rom. Cath. writer, who, after admitting the reality of the 
difficulty, and pleading that the passage be interpreted in the 
light of the clearer Scriptures, remarks that the matter affords 
a good instance of the impossibility of arriving at any assured 
interpretation of Scripture except in the light of the traditional 
teaching of the Catholic Ohurch(Hunter, Dogan. Theology ,§ 815). 

t As regards remarriage, the main exegetical difficulty is 
to know whether the phrase, ‘whosoever marricth her that 
is put away committeth adultery’ (Mt 53°), prohibits the re- 
marriage of every divorced womau, or only that of a woman 
who has been unlawfully divorced. The latter view, supported 
by Weiss-Meyer and Alford (who translates ‘her when put 
away’), is the natural one, though it has the curious consequence 
that an innocent wife is, but a guilty wife is not, prohibited from 
forming a second marriage. The husband of a guilty wife, as is 
clearly implied in Mt 19", may marry again ; and by parity of 
reasoning, in a case which could not lawfully occur in the Jewish 
Church, a woman who has divorced her husband on the ground 
of his immorality should be free to take another husband. On 
the other hand, it does not follow that a legal dissolution of 
marriage justifies remarriage. The legal decision gives rise, for 
the Christian conscience, to the further question whether the 
marriage has been broken in the sense intended by Christ. 

1 This argument is suggestively stated by Newman Smyth 
(Christian Ethics, p. 410 if.): ‘There is no other legitimate 
principle for divorce than that presented by the nature of the 
sin of adultery. if, however, we can say with a good conscience 
that some other sin (some sin which possibly in Christ's day had 
not reached its full measure of iniquity—a sin, for instance, like 
drunkenness, which may utterly destroy the spiritual unity of a 
home and threaten even the physica] security of one of the per- 
sons bound by the vows of marriage) is the moral equivalent of 
the cause which our Lord had immediately before Him for pro- 
nouucing divorcee, we shall be justified in admitting it to be 
likewise a proper Christian ground for divorce?’ Martensen 


| argucs to a similar purpose (Christian Ethics, Social, p. αἴ ff.). 
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real moral subversion of marriage under the proviso that the 
Verification of such be taken out of private hands and vested in 
a public tribunal. Nor can it he said that, at least in Great 
Britain, the occasions of legal dissolution allowed by law amount 
to less than a moral subversion. 

While Christianity broke down the husband’s 
right of divoree along one line, on another the 
Talmudic law was developed with the purpose of 
impeding its exercise. 

The most important provisions making in this direction may 
be thus distinguished: (4) Inculcation of the doctrine that the 
right was not absolute by the statement of grounds justifying 
it—viz. suspicion of adultery, violation of decency and of Jewish 
customs, obstruction of religious service, refusal of conjugal 
rights; (2) enforcement of penalty in the restoration of the 
‘dowry’; (3) complication of procedure in carrying out the 
divorce ; (4) deprivation of the right in cases where the husband 
had come under some incapacity, ¢.g. as imsane, or as a deaf- 
mute, or where the wife—as insane, or a captive, or a minor— 
was specially entitled to protection (cf. Amram, Jewish Law 
of Div. c. 4, ‘Laws of the Mishna restricting the husband’s 
right to divorce’). On the other hand, circumstances were 
specified in which the husband was compelled to divorce his 
wife, viz. cases of adultery, clandestine intercourse, leprosy, 
childlessness, etc, (Hamburger, art. ‘Scheiden’). The abolition 
of the man’s theoretical right to divorce was decreed in 11th 
cent. by Rabbi Gershom, who enacted that ‘as the man does 
not put away his wife except of his own free will, so shall the 
woman not be put away except hy her own consent’ (Amram, 
op. cit. p. 62) The decree, however, was not universally 
accepted as law by the Jews, and is ignored by Maimonides (#0.). 

The right of the wife to divorce her husband, 
which was conceded at least under later Greek 
and Roman law, was an idea repugnant to Hebrew 
custom and enactment. The only trace of such 
an idea is the legal provision that if a bondwoman 
become a wife, and if she be denied conjugal 
rights, she shall go out free without money (Ex 
217-8), This, however, was not a concession to 
the woman of power to divorce; in any such 
case the theory was that the husband was called 
upon, in the exercise of his exclusive prerogative, 
to put away his wife (Amram, op. cit. p. 60). 
Under the influence of alien customs, and with 
the support of Roman law, the practice came into 
vogue in NT times, whereby the wife directly 
repudiated the husband by sending him a ‘ bill of 
divorce.’ The innovation was opposed by Jos. 
(Ant. XV. vil. 11, XVIII. v. 5), and was expressly 
condemned by our Lord in the words, ‘if a woman 
shall put away her husband and marry another, 
she committeth adultery’ (Mk 10”). The Tal- 
mudists upheld the old theory, allowing the wife 
to demand divorce in certain cases—e.g. leprosy, 
apostasy, cruelty, impotence (Amram, op. cié, 6. δ). 

The writing or bill of divorcement (nn “pp, 
Talm. v3, Gr. βιβλίον ἀποστασίου), which figures so 
largely in this subject, was of great antiquity 
(Dt 24}, Is 50!, Jer 3°). In earlier times no great 
ceremony was used (Gn 21"*), and the form of words 
would doubtless be similar to those in use among 
the Arabs.* While necessary to make a divorce 
legal, it would appear that in the time of our 
Lord the ‘bill’ could be granted without bringing 
the matter under the cognizance of the authorities 
(Mt 1%). From the Mishna, a treatise of which 
takes its name from the ‘bill’ (Git¢in), it appears 
that most elaborate regulations were enforced in 
regard to the judiciary, clerk, witnesses, time 
and place, and also the medium and mode of 
the delivery of the document. The following 
is given by Maimonides as an ancient and model 
form of the ge¢ or bill: ‘On the day of 
the week and day of the month of in 
the year since the creation of the world 
(or of the era of the Seleucidz), the era accord- 
ing to which we are accustomed to reckon in 
this place, to wit, the town of do I the 
son of of the town of (and by whatever 


*Two formule are given by W. R. Smith (Kinship, pp. 94, 
163: ‘Begone, for I will no longer drive thy flocks to the 
asture.’ ‘Thou art to me as the back of my mother’; cf. the 


tin formula: ‘Tuas res tibi habeto, tuas res tibi agito.’ 
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other name or surname I or my father may be 
known, and my town and his town), thus determine, 
being of sound mind and under no constraint; and 
I do release and send away and put aside thee 
daughter of —— of the town of (and by 
whatever other name or surname thou and thy 
father are known and thy town and his town), 
who hast been my wife from time past hitherto, 
and hereby I do release thee and send thee away 
and put thee aside that thou mayest have per- 
mission and control over thyself to go to be 
married to any man whom thou desirest, and 
no man shall hinder thee (in my name) from this 
day forever. And thou art permitted (to be 
married) to any man. And these presents shall 
be unto thee from me a bill of dismissal, a docu- 
ment of release and a letter of freedom, according 
to the law of Moses and Israel. 
the son of —— a witness. 
—— the son of a witness.’ 
(Amram, pp. 157-158, with which cf. original text 
and Latin rendering in Surenhusius, J/ishnah, iii. 
p. 323, and commentary, 20. p. 325). 

vi. MARRIAGE AS A SYMBOL OF SPIRITUAL 
TRutTus.—Although modern exegesis has given 
up the idea that in Canticles divine love is set 
forth under the image of human love, it is a 
familiar biblical thought that the marriage rela- 
tionship is typical of the union and communion 
of God with His people. After Hosea, whose 
domestic life is reasonably supposed to have im- 
pressed him with the suitableness of the imagery, 
it became a commonplace of prophecy that God 
was to Israel as a husband, and Israel to God as 
a bride (Hos 915, Jer 819 3132, Is 545).* The con- 
ception passed over into NT, but with modifica- 
tions agreeable to the nature of Christianity—the 
bridegroom being now God in Christ (Mt 9, Jn 
3”), the bride the spiritual Israel elect out of 
every nation (2 Co 113, Rev 197), 

Now, this conception of God as the husband, 
though it has been little utilized in theology, 
cannot be said to be less apt or important than 
the two other conceptions of God which have been 
made the basis of systems. These are the idea 
of God as King, which lays the main stress on 
the divine sovereignty, and the idea of God as 
Father, which lays the main stress on the divine 
love. And as the weakness of the system built 
upon the principle of the divine sovereignty has 
been widely felt to be that it does less than justice 
to the ethical being of God; and as, on the other 
hand, the theology based on the divine fatherhood 
has been in danger of obscuring the divine might 
and majesty, there is certainly something to be 
said for putting in the forefront the thought 
of Hosea, which, representing God as husband, 
equally emphasizes to our minds His sovereignty 
and His goodness. - 

How large a portion of the body of Christian 
doctrine may be set forth, and with the sanction of 
Scripture, under the category of the marriage re- 
lation, may be briefly indicated. 

(1) Under the doctrine of God this representa- 
tion, besides embodying as its fundamental prm- 
ciples the divine sovercignty and love, lays special 
stress on the attributes of clemency and long- 
suffering, while it safeguards the holiness of God 
by showing Him grieved and provoked to anger by 
contumacy and unfaithfulness (Hos passim). As 
husband God also provides for His people (2°). 

(2) The doctrine of sin is, from this point of 
view, characterized as adultery (Hos 2", Jer 3° 13”; 


*The germ of the conception, according to W. R. Smith, was 


' found in Semitic heathenism: and the service of Hosea was to 


purify the gross physical conception of the god as the husband 
of the motherland, and to apply it to describe moral relations of 
Jehovah with His people (Prophets of Israel, new ed. p. 170 1.). 
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on ΠΥ “nk see Driver on Dt 31'%)—a designation 
which, as regards (a) the nature of sin, indicates 
that its essence consists in indifference or even 
hatred toward God, and the giving of the aftec- 
tions to other objects (Hos 25, Jer 279, Ezk 20°); 
(b) the heinousness of sin, draws attention to its 
aggravation as unfaithfulness to solemn obligation 
and ingratitude for high favours (Jer 5’); and 
(c) the punishment of sin, teaches that persistence 
in it entails a casting-off, of which human divorce 
is a pale emblem (Hos 2"*, Jer 2°), 

(3) In the Christological doctrine the points 
which are chiefly emphasized by the conception 
are the love of Christ, His kingly office as exer- 
cised in His headship over the Church, and His 
intimate union with it through the indwelling 
Spirit (2 Co 115, Eph 5*-**), 

(4) In close relation to the last the doctrine of 
the Church is elucidated and enriched by the 
assertion of its mystical union with and depend- 
ence upon Christ (Eph. doc. ci¢.), and of its essential 
note of sanctity—the latter, which ineludes all the 
graces included in sanctification, being beautifully 
portrayed as the bridal adornment (Rev 19°), 

(5) Finally, as regards eschatology, the figure 
concentrates attention on the momentous event 
of the Second Coming, which is sudden as the 
coming of the bridegroom (Mt 25!5), and places in 
a clear light the bliss, the security, and unutterable 
glory of the everlasting kingdom (Rev 197 913-95). 
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W. P. PATERSON. 

MARSENA (sini; Μαλησεάρ AB, Μαλισεαρ, 
Μαρσανά ; Marsana).—One of the seven princes of 
Media and Persia, who ‘ sat first in the kingdom,’ 
and had the right of access to the royal presence 
(Est 14, cf. ApmMATHA) The name is doubtless 


Persian, but the derivation is uncertain. 


MARSHAL.—The word does not occur in AV, 
butin RV it represents two Heb. words. (1) 13 
sopher ( 5%) in the difficult phrase 796 p2va o'svin 
‘fout of Zebulun] they that handle the marshal’s 
staff’ (RV). The usual meaning of 7901s ‘scribe’ or 
‘ writer,’ and so AV, agreeing with Syr.* dling 

ἐξ was and Targ. 1507 ops pans, gives 


* We have verified the Syr. from MSS, vig. the Ambrosian, the 


— 


For the interpretation of the laws there is much to be | 


Buchanan Bible (Jacobite of cent. xii.), and Camb. Uniy. Add. | 


1004 (Nestorian of cent. xiii.) for Jg 514, and from the first two 
of these MSS together with Camb. Univ. Add. 1965 (Nestorian of 
cent. xv.) for Jer 6127 and Nah 217, 


‘They that handle the pen of the writer.’ None 
of the Greek versions, however, give ‘pen,’ in A 
bawi=év σκήπτρῳ, in B and Theod. ἐν ῥάβδῳ, in 
Symuin. μετὰ ῥάβδον. Therefore we may take Greek 
authority to be on the side of ‘marshal’ as against 
‘scribe,’ ‘writer,’ though an abstract noun, ace. 
to A ἡγήσεως, ace. to B (and Theod.) διηγήσεως 
(error for ἡγήσεως ἢ, seems to be the original 
Septuagint rendering. B offers γραμματέως as a 
second rendering, and Symm. has γραμματέως only, 
the meaning of which is ‘marshal’ as appears from 
1 Mac 5”, ἔστησεν (56. Judas) τοὺς γραμματεῖς τοῦ λαοῦ 
ἐπὶ τοῦ χειμάρρου. ‘The office of a marshal was to 
help the general to maintain discipline. His wand 
of office (σκῆπτρον or ῥάβδος) could be used, if neces- 
sary, for inflicting chastisement. 

(2) ipa» fephsar (Jer 51°’) or apn taphseér (Nah 317), 
The meaning of this word—a loan-word in Heb.— 
is not certainly known, but Lenormant (followed 
by most scholars) compares the Bab. - Assyr. 
dupsarru [dupsarru, Delitzsch], ‘tablet-writer’ ; 
so RVm to Nah 3" ‘thy seribes.’ The title ‘scribe’ 
micht very well be given to a provost-marshal ; cf, 
γραμματεύς in 1 Mac 5” (cited above). The VSS 
give no help, and the meaning of the word was 
evidently lost in early times. ΠΧ has βελοστάσεις 
(‘batteries of warlike engines’) in Jer, but leaves 
the word untranslated in Nah. Symm., has ἐκλεκ- 


τούς in Jer (so Field). Syr.* has 13,2] <destrue- 


tion’in Jer, butin Nah a2» >.AD ‘thy aroused 
ones ’ or (possibly) ‘thy warriors.’ Targ. gives ἼΩΝ 
ΝΡ ‘warriors’ in Jer, but leaves the word untrans- 
lated in Nah. All these renderings of the VSS are 
founded on guesses from the context, rather than 
on real knowledge. W. EMERY BARNES, 


MAR’S HILL.—See AREOPAGUS. 


MARTHA (Mdpéa, an Aramaic form ΓΜ, fem. 
of x72 ‘lord’], not found in Heb., meaning 
‘mistress’ or ‘lady.? Compare Kupla in 2 Jn}, 
which some interpret as a proper name, and some 
identify with the Martha of the Gospels).—The 
name does not occur in OT. Only one person 
called Martha appears in NT, mentioned in Lk 
19% 3, Jn 1118. }- 1%. It is not possible to 
doubt the identity of the Martha of the Fourth 
Gospel with the Martha of the Third. In both 
cases there is a sister Mary, and similar traits in 
the characters of the two women appear in each 
of the narratives. But the course of events in Lk 
would suggest that the village where the sisters 
lived was situated in Galilee; according to Jn 
it was Bethany. The harmonistic suggestion, that 
they may have changed their place of abode 
previous to the events with which they are con- 
nected in the Fourth Gospel, is evidently a device 
invented to meet aditheulty ; it has no probability. 
St. John is so exact in his topography that it is 
not reasonable to suppose he was mistaken in this 
mstance. Bethany is one of the centres round 
which the history in the Fourth Gospel moves. 
It would seem, therefore, that the order of the 
narrative is dislocated in Lk, so that a Judean 
incident ig inserted in the course of events that 
transpired in the north. Martha here appears 
actively engaged in serving Jesus and His dis- 
ciples at a hospitable feast. In this case, and in 
the Johannine incidents, she takes the lead in a 
way that implies that she is the elder sister. 
According to the Synoptic account, it was in the 
house of Simon the leper that a woman, pouring 
“- ointment over Jesus, was rebuked by the 
disciples for her wastefulness (Mt 26’, Mk 148); 
according to Jn, this occurred at the house of 
Martha and Mary, the latter being the woman 
who testified her devotion to Jesus by the costly 
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gift (Jn 128), Therefore it has been suggested 
that Martha may have been Simon’s wife or 
widow. ἴπ δύ, Luke’s narrative Martha is gently 
corrected for her excessive anxiety and the im- 
patience with which 5116 complaims of ler sister. 
Thus she is seer to be one who, while truly 
devoted to Christ, and commendably energetic 
in the service of hospitality, does not possess her 
soul in quietness; sets too high a value on the 
material sumptuousness of the feast for which 
she is responsible; fails to understand how best 
to entertain her divine Guest by best pleasing 
Him; and hastily blames the gentler Mary. 
According to the oldest MSS and some VSS and 
Fathers,* Jesus said to her, ‘ There is need of but 
a few things or one’—the ‘few’ pointing to sim- 
plicity in the provisions at table (compare Lk 10%), 
the ‘one’ perhaps carrying her thought to what 
alone He supremely cared for, the kingdom of 
God (see Mt 6%), to show profound interest in 
which was to receive Jesus in the way most 
acceptable to Him. In the narrative of the death 
and raising of Lazarus, Martha and Mary are true 
sisters, cchoing one another’s thoughts, both trust- 
ing m Jesus as their one friend who could help 
them in the greatest need. In Jn 123, as in the 
Lk narrative, Martha is found ‘serving.’ See, 
further, under MARY, No. iv. 

A tradition, which cannot be traced earher than 
the Middle Ages, is cherished all over the south of 
France, to the effect that during a persecution of 
the Christians by the Jews, Lazarus and his two 
sisters, having been sent to sea in a boat without 
rudder, oars, or provisions, drifted to land near 
Marseilles, founded many climrches in Provence, 
in particular those at Marseilles, Aix, and Avig- 
non, and finally lived in retreat at Tarascon (sec 
Guettée, Histoire de  Eglise de France, 1. 402, n. 5; 
Guérin, Les Petits Bollandistes, etc. x. 91-105, 
where many childish but picturesque legends of 
Martha are recorded; cf. also Duchesne, Fasées 
éniscopaua de Vancienne Gale, i. 325 fi.). 

W. I. ADENEY. 

MARTYR.—The Gr. word μάρτυς (from a root 
signifying to ‘remember,’ connected with ‘memory’ 
and μέριμνα, ‘care,’ therefore primarily ‘one who 
testifies to what he remembers’), which in AV 
is frequently translated ‘witness,’ is rendered 
‘martyr’ in Ac 22%, Rev 2% 17%, The Vulg. has 
martyr in the last passage only, in the other two 
the usual ¢estis, and Wyc. and Rhem. follow. 
Tind., Cov., Cran. have ‘ witness’ in all; Gen. and 
Bish. ‘witness’ in Ac, but ‘martyr’in Rev. The 
Versions, even the earhest, seem to have used 
‘martyr’ in its modern sense, one who seals his 
testimony with his blood, not merely a witness, 
but a witness who suffers. But the Gr. word does 
not appear to lave acquired that meaning within 
the ΝΊ᾽, though it is common in early Christian 
writings. In Ac 22° the tr. ‘martyr’ loses the 
reference to the preceding ‘ witness’ (μαρτυρία, 2218), 
RV gives ‘witness’ in Ac 22% and Rev 28, but 
retains ‘martyr’ in Rev 17%, τὴ, ‘ witness.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

MARVELLOUS is an adverb in Wis 198, ‘seeing 
thy marvellous strange wonders’ (θαυμαστὰ τέρατα, 
RV ‘strange marvels’). Cf. Ps 31%, Pr. Bk. 
‘Thanks be to the Lord: for he hath showed me 
marvellous great kindness in a strong city’; and 
Ps 145° ‘Great is the Lord, and marvellous worthy 
to be praised’ (but mod. edd. wrongly print ‘ Great 
is the Lord, and marvellous, worthy to be praised’). 
Ci. also Jer 308 Cov. ‘Yee all their faces are mar- 
vellous pale.’ ‘Tindale uses ‘marvellously,’ as Mt 
210 * When they sawe the starre, they were mar- 
velously glad.’ So also often in Shakespeare. 

J. HASTINGS. 

5 # B C2L 1. 33, Syr.bel παρ Memph. Eth., Origen cat Bas, 


MARY (Heb. 8.» Jfirzam ; LXNAX and NT Μαριάμ 
or Mapia; Josephus Μαριάμμη or Mapidpn or Map- 
déuvn).*—The nanie, as Stanley says, probably owes 
its frequent recurrence in the narratives, alike of 
the fivangelists and of Josephus, not to the 
memory of Miriam the sister of Moses, but to the 
sympathy felt for the beautiful Hasmonzan prin- 
cess, the high-souled and ill-fated wife of Herod 
(Jewish Church, iii. 429). We find it used as follows 
in the NT— 


i. Mary the mother of James, 
ii. The other Mary. 
ili, Mary of Clopas. 
iv. Mary the sister of Martha. 
v. Mary Magdalene, 
vi. Mary the mother of Mark. 
vii. Mary saluted by St. Paul. 
ii, Mary the mother of the Lord. 


i. li. 11, Of the above, the first three are gener- 
ally identified. The first is mentioned in the three 
Synoptic Gospels as one of those who were present 
at the crucifixion. In Mt 27%: we read, ‘many 
women were there beholding from afar, which had 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him : 
among whom were Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother + of James and Joses, and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee.’ In v.*! we are told that the 
same evening, after Joseph of Arimathza lad 
buried the body in his own new tomb hewn out 
of the rock, ‘Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary 
(evidently the before-mentioned mother of James), 
were sitting over against the sepulchre.’ Next day, 
‘as the sabbath began to dawn towards the first 
day of the week,’ the other Mary again appears 
with Mary Magdalene (281), It is to them that 
the angel at the sepulchre speaks words of com- 
fort after rolling away the stone, ‘Fear not ye: 
for I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been 
crucified. He is not here; for he is risen, as he 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 
And go quickly, and tall his disciples.’ In fcar and 
joy they ran to carry the message; and as they 
went, ‘Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And they 
came and took hold of his feet, and worshipped 
him. Then said Jesus unto them, Fear not: go 
tell my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me.’ 

Mark (15*°) gives some further details. Mary is 
called the mother of James the Little and Joses, and 
Salome is mentioned as one of her companions along 
with Mary Magdalene. ἴῃ v.*" she (now called M. ἡ 
᾿ΙωσῆτοΞς) 18 watching where He was laid. In 16! 
‘Mary of James’ is joined with Salome and the 
Magdalene, as buying spices and bringing them to 
the tomb at sunrise on the first day. As they go 
they wonder how they shall get the stone rolled 
away ; but this is already done when they arrive, 
and they find in the tomb a young man in white 


*ft has been asserted that the form Mepiéu is used ex- 
clusively for the Virgin, and Mzps« for the others; but, though 
the Ilebraic form is in general used of the former (in the 
nominative), perhaps as being the more dignified, it is by no 
means confined to her, nor is the Hellenic form confined 
to the latter. Thus, where the Virgin is spoken of, 
WH read Μαρία with Codd. BD in Lk 219, and though they 
follow B in calling her Mapéu elsewhere, yet it is only in Lk 
127 that this form has the support of all the MSS. [ἡ Mt 1355 
Mepic is read by C, in Lk 1960. 39.56 and 25 by Ὁ, in Lk 144.38. 48 
by both. On the other hand, the best text has Maps of the 
Magdalene in Mt 2761, ΜῈ 1549, Jn 2016-18, and this reading has 
the support of C and Lin several other passages. Mepieu is not 
used of the mother of James in the best MSS, though C has it 
in Mt 2756and Lk 281. Μαριάμ is used of the sister of Martha 
in the best text of Lk 1039. 42, Jn 112. 20.92 123, 

In the other cases the Hebraic and Hellenic forms are used 
indiscriminately. Thus the best text has the acc. Mepic» of the 
Virgin in Mt 129 and of St. Paul's friend in Ro 16%, but Μαριάμο 
of the Virgin in Lk 216.34, οἱ Martha’s sister in Jn 1119. 28.31. 45, 
The gen. Mapixs is the only form used_as well of the Virgin 
ag of Martha’s sister and the mother of Mark. The dat. Μαριάμ 
is used of the Virgin in Lk 25, Ac 113, but Mepiw of the Mag- 
dalene in ‘Mk’ 16%. : 

+ Ifere and in Mk 1519 Syr. Sin. has ‘daughter’ instead of 


' mother.’ 
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raiment, who bids them not be amazed, but carry 
word to the disciples to meet the Lord in Galilee. 
‘But they said nothing to any one; for they were 
afraid ’ (v.°). 

In Lk 23-5 we are told generally that the 
women which came from Galilee stood afar off at 
the crucifixion and followed Joseph to the tomb to 
see how the body was laid, and prepared spices and 
ointments, Which they brought at carly dawn on 
the first day. Entering into the tomb they saw 
two men in dazzling apparel, who asked them why 
they sought the ving among the dead. ‘ Re- 
member the words he spake unto you in Galilee, 
saying that the Son of Man must be crucified, and 
the third day rise from the dead. And they 
remembered his words, and told all these things 
to the eleven and to all the rest.’ From 24 we 
learn that Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary of James were among the number of tliese 
women. 

John (19*) tells us that there were standing by 
the cross, His mother and His mother’s sister 
(identified with Salome, see article on BRETHREN 
OF THE Lorp), Mary of Clopas, and Mary 
Magdalene. Comparing this with Mk 15%, we 
naturally conclude that Mary of Clopas must be 
the same as Mary of James. All we know of Clopas 
is derived from Iiegesippus (ap. Euseb, LEE 11. 11), 
who tells us that he was brother of the reputed 
father of our Lord, and that Symeon the second 
bishop of Jerusalem was his son. Whether ἡ τοῦ 
Ιλωπᾶ means wife or (as Jerome suggests) daughter 
of Clopas is uncertain. Lightfoot (cited in the 
above-named article) holds that there is no ground 
for identifying the name Clopas with Alpheus, and 
that the Peshitta version and Jerome may be nght 
in regarding it as another form of Cleopas. If 
Mary was daughter of Clopas, she nay have been 
wife of Alphzus, and her son James may be the 
apostle known as the son of Alpheus. Jerome, 
however, maintains that Mary of Cleophas, the 
aunt of the Lord, is a different person from the 
mother of James (see Lp. ad Hedibiam cited by 
Lightfoot, Gal. p. 260). John of Thessalonica 
and other Fathers (quoted by [aillon, i. p. 150) 
strangely identify the mother of James with the 
mother of the Lord, thinking that her presence at 
the crucifixion could not lave been passed over 
without mention by the Synoptists. 

iv. MARY, SISTER OF MARTNA.—It is only in 
the last two Gospels that her name occurs. Luke 
(10 58:2). after narrating the return of the Seventy, 
says vaguely that, ‘as they went on their way, 
Jesus entered into a certain village: and a certain 
woinan, named Martha, received hiin into her house. 
And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his word.’ When Martha 
complained that she was left to serve alone, Jesus 
answered that, whereas she was anxious and 
troubled about many things, her sister had chosen 
the good part, which shonld not be taken from 
her. In Jn 1] we find the two sisters living with 
their brother Lazarus in a village named Bethany ; 
and all three are said to have been beloved by the 
Lord. Jesus, on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
receives tidings of the sickness of Lazarus, and, 
when Ile reaches Bethany, finds that he had been 
dead four days. The behaviour of the sisters is 
such as we might expect from Luke’s narrative. 
Martha goes out to meet Him; but Mary sits 
still in the house, till she receives a message that 
the Master called for her. ‘Then rising quickly, 
she came where He was, and fell down at His feet. 
Both meet Tflim, however, with the same words 
of sorrowful reproach: ‘If thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.’ [Ὁ would seem that, 
though Martha was apparently the elder sister, 
Mary was for some reason held in greater con- 
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sideration. In y.” we are told that many of 
the Jews had come to comfort Martha and Mary ; 
but, while nothing is said of their accompanying 
Martha, we read in v.* that the Jews, who were 
in the house with Mary, wheu they saw that she 
rose up quickly and went out, followed her, think- 
ing that she was going to the grave to weep there ; 
and in v.“ it is said that many of the Jews that 
came to Mfary believed on Jesus. 

In the chapter which follows we have the story of 
the anointing of the feet of Jesus. Each evangelist 
tes us of an anointing of the Lord by a woman, 
whilst He was reclining as a guest at a lrospitable 
entertainment; and there has been much discussion 
as to how often He was anointed, and (supposing 
Him to have been anointed more than onee) whether 
the anointing was by one and the same woman. 
Speaking generally, it will be seen from the con- 
spectus given on next page that Matthew and 
Mark are in agreement, and that Luke’s account 
differs widely from theirs, whilst John’s is inde- 
pendent of either, yet presenting points of contact, 
now With the one, now with the other. We wil 
consider these differences in order. 

(1) As to time and place: if we may judge from 
the context, the anointing described by Luke took 
place in Galilee while the Baptist was in prison ; 
that described by the other evangelists took place 
in Bethany shortly before the crucifixion. (2) As 
to the host: Luke names Simon the Pharisee, the 
other Synoptists Simon the leper, while John is 
indefinite, merely stating that after the raising of 
Lazarus ‘ they made him a feast, at which Lazarus 
sat at meat, and Martha served.’ (3) As to the 
action: whilst the first two Gospels speak of the 
head being anointed with precious ointment, Luke 
says that the feet of Christ were first wet with the 
tears of the woman standing behind Him, and then 
wiped with her hair and anointed; John says 
nothing of her tears, but agrees in the statement 
that it was the feet which she anointed and wiped 
with her hair. (4) As to who or what the woman 
was, the first two Gospels tell us nothing beyond 
the faet of her pouring the oiutiment on the head 
of Jesus; Luke says that she was a sinner in the 
city, and that Jesus said of her, ‘her sins which 
are many are forgiven, for she loved much’; Jolin 
tells us that she was the beloved and honoured 
sister of Martha and Lazarus. (5) As to the 
eriticisny passed upon the actiow: Mark speaks 
vaguely of some who were indignant at the waste 
of money, saying to themselves, ‘this ointment 
might have been sold for more than 300 denarii 
and given to the poor’; Matthew puts this censure 
in the mouth of the disciples; John ascribes it to 
Judas, who bore the bag; while Luke reports 
quite a different criticism made by a different 
person, Simon the Pharisec, who becomes suspicious 
of Christ’s pretensions as a prophet, ou the ground 
that Ie had failed to read the character of the 
woman who touched Him. (6) As to our Lord’s 
justification of the woman: this, of course, is diller- 
ent in the two cases, since it has to meet two 
distinct charges. The Pharisee is answered by the 
parable of the Two Debtors; and a contrast is drawn 
between fis neglect of the ordinary forms of hos- 
pitality and the humble devotion of the pemtent 
woman, who is bidden to go in peace. In the other 
Gospels the disciples are reminde that the poor 
would be always with them, while their Master 
would shortly leave them; that the woman had 
done a good work in anointing His body for the 
impending burial; nay, that this action of hers 
would be reported in her praise throughout the 
world, wherever the gospel was preached. 

Such being the diversity of the narratives, it is 
evident that there are many difficulties in the way 
of any one who would regard them as all speaking 
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Conspcetus of the Anointings. 


(‘The thick type is used in the Synoptic Gospels to mark their mutual differences: in Jn for the 
opposite purpose of marking his resemblances to one or other of the Synoptists]. 


MrT 966, 


Tot δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦ γενομένου 
ἐν Βηθανίᾳ ἐν οἰκίᾳ Σίμωνος 
τοῦ λεπροῦ, προσῆλθεν αὐτῷ 
γυνὴ ἔχουσα ἀλάβαστρον 
μύρου βαρντίμου, καὶ κατέ- 
χεεν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς αὐτοῦ 
ἀνακειμένου. ἰδόντες δὲ οἱ 
μαθηταὶ ἠγανάκτησαν, λέ- 
Ὕοντες, Εἰς τί ἡ ἀπώλεια 
αὕτη : ἐδύνατο yap τοῦτο 
πραθῆναι πολλοῦ, καὶ δοθ- 
ἤναι πτωχοῖς. γνοὺς δὲ 
ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Ti 
κόπους παρέχετε τῇ γυναικί; 
ἔργον γὰρ καλὸν ἠργάσατο 
εἰς ἐμὲ" πάντοτε γὰρ τοὺς 
πτωχοὺς ἔχετε μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν, 
ἐμὲ δὲ οὐ πάντοτε ἔχετε" 
βαλοῦσα γὰρ αὕτη τὸ μύρον 
τοῦτο ἐπὶ τοῦ σώματός μου, 
πρὸς τὸ ἐνταφιάσαι με ἐ:- 
ποίησεν. ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν, 
ὅπου ἐὰν κηρυχθῇ τὸ εὐαγ- 
γέλιον τοῦτο ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ 
κόσμῳ, λαληθήσεται καὶ ὃ 
ἐποίησεν αὕτη, els μνημό- 
συνο»ν αὐτῆς. τότε πορευ- 
θεὶς, 0. ᾿Ιούδας. 


Mx 145, 

Καὶ ὄντος αὐτοῦ ἐν Βηθ- 
ανίᾳ, ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ Σίμωνος 
τοῦ λεπροῦ, κατακειμένον 
αὐτοῦ, ἦλθεν γυνὴ ἔχουσα 
ἀλάβαστρον μύρου νάρδον 
πιστικῆς πολυτελοῦς" συν- 
τρίψασα τὴν ἀλάβασ- 
τρον, κατέχεεν αὐτοῦ τῆς 
κεφαλῆς. ἦσαν δέ τινες 
ἀγανακτοῦντες πρὸς ἕαυ- 
τούς, Eis τί ἡ ἀπώλεια 
αὕτη τοῦ μύρου γέγονεν ; 
ἠδύνατο γὰρ τοῦτο τὸ μύρον 
πραθῆναι ἐπάνω δηναρίων 
τριακοσίων, καὶ δοθῆναι 
τοῖς πτωχοῖς" καὶ ἐνεβρι- 
μῶντο αὐτῇ. Ὁ δὲ ’Incois 
εἶπεν, “Adhere αὐτήν" τί 
αὐτῇ κόπους παρέχετε; 
καλὸν ἔργον ἠργάσατο ἐν 
ἐμοί. πάντοτε γὰρ τοὺς 
πτωχοὺς ἔχετε μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν, 
καὶ ὅταν θέλητε δύνασθε 
αὐτοῖς πάντοτε εὖ ποιῆ- 
σαι, ἐμὲ δὲ οὐ πάντοτε 
ἔχετε" ὃ ἔσχεν ἐποίησεν, 
προέλαβεν μυρίσαι τὸ 


σῶμά μου εἰς τὸν ἐνταφι- 
ασμόν. ἀμὴν δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν, 
ὅπου ἐὰν κηρυχθῇ τὸ εὐαγ- 
γέλιον εἰς ὅλον τὸν κόσμον, 
καὶ ὃ ἐποίησεν αὕτη λαλη- 


θήσεται εἰς μνημόσυνον 
αὐτῆς. Kal ᾿Ιούδας. .. 
ἀπῆλθεν. 


Lr 5, 

"Hodra δέ τις αὐτὸν τῶν 
Φαρισαίων, ἵνα φάγῃ per 
αὐτοῦ" καὶ εἰσελθὼν εἰς τὸν 
οἶκον τοῦ Φαρισαίου κατε- 
κλίθη. Kai ἰδοὺ, γυνὴ aris 
ἣν ἐν τῇ πόλει ἁμαρτωλός, 
κἀὶ ἐπιγνοῦσα ὅτι κατά- 
κειται ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ τοῦ Φαρι- 
σαίον, κομίσασα ἀλάβαστρον 
μύρον, καὶ στᾶσα ὀπίσω 
παρὰ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ 
κλαίουσα, τοῖς δάκρυσιν 
ἤρξατο βρέχειν τοὺς πό- 
Sas αὐτοῦ, καὶ ταῖς θριξὶν 
τῆς κεφαλῆς αὐτῆς ἐξέ- 
μασσεν, καὶ κατεφίλει 
τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ καὶ 
ἤλειφεν τῷ μύρῳ. ἰδὼν δὲ 
ὁ Φαρισαῖος ὁ καλέσας 
αὐτὸν εἶπεν ἐν ἑαυτῷ, 
λέγων, Οὗτος εἰ ἦν προ- 
φήτης, ἐγίνωσκεν ἂν τίς 
καὶ ποταπὴ ἡ γυνὴ, ἥτις 
ἅπτεται αὐτοῦ, ὅτι ap~ 
αρτωλός ἐστιν. Kal ἀπο- 
κριθεὶς ὁ ᾿Τησοῦς, k.7.d. 


JN 115121., 
Hy δὲ Μαριὰμ ἡ ἀλείψ- 


ασα τὸν Κύριον μύρῳ, καὶ 
ἐκμάξασα τοὺς πόδας av- 
τοῦ ταῖς θριξὶν αὐτῆς... 

"Ader εἰς Βηθανίαν... 
ἐποίησαν οὖν αὐτῷ δεῖπνον 
ἐκεῖ καὶ ἡ Μάρθα διηκόνει, 
ὁ δὲ Λάζαρος εἷς ἣν τῶν 
ἀνακειμένων σὺν αὐτῷ. ἢ 
οὖν Mapa λαβοῦσα λίτραν 
μύρον νάρϑδον πιστικῆς 
πολυτίμου, ἥλειψεν τοὺς 
“πόϑας ᾿Ιησοῦ, καὶ ἐξέμαξεν 
ταῖς θριξὶν αὐτῆς τοὺς 
πόϑας αὐτοῦ ἡ δὲ οἰκὶα 
ἐπληρώθη ἐκ τῆς ὀσμῆς τοῦ 
μύρου. λέγει ᾿Ιούδας ὁ 
᾿Ισκαριώτης εἷς τῶν μαθη- 
τῶν αὐτοῦ, ὁ μέλλων αὐτὸν 
παραδιδόναι, Διὰ τί τοῦτο 
τὸ μύρον ovK ἐπράθη 
τριακοσίων δηναρίων καὶ 
ἐδόθη πτωχοῖς : εἶπεν δὲ 
τοῦτο, οὐχ ὅτι περὶ τῶν 
πτωχῶν ἔμελεν αὐτῷ adr 
ὅτι κλέπτης Fv, καὶ τὸ 
γλωσσόκομον ἔχων τὰ βαλ- 
εἶπεν 


λόμενα ἐβάσταζεν. 
οὖν ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς Αφες αὐτήν, 
ἵνα εἰς τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ 
ἐνταφιασμοῦ τηρήσῃ αὖ- 
τὸς τοὺς πτωχοὺς γὰρ 
πάντοτε ἔχετε μεθ᾽ ἑαυ- 
τῶν, ἐμὲ δὲ οὐ πάντοτε 
ἔχετε. 


of one person atid recording one scene.* And yet ' καὶ τὼ πόδ᾽ ἀλείφῃ καὶ προσκύψασα φιλήσῃ), where the 


it is almost as difficult to suppose that such an 
action could have been repeated. Is it likely that 
our Lord would have uttered such a high en- 


| 


daughter is represented as washing, anointing, and 
kissing the feet of her father, when he comes home 
from his day’s work. Still this does not furnish a 


comium upon Mary’s act if she were only following precedent for the hair being used to wipe the feet; 


the example already set by the sinful woman of 
Gahlee; or (taking the other view) if she herself 
were only repeating under more favourable cir- 
cumstances the act of loving devotion for which 
she had already received His commendation? Is 
it likely, again, that St. John would have distin- 
guished Mary as ‘her who anointed the Lord with 
ointment and wiped his feet with her hair’ if he 
had known that in this she was only doing what 
had been done by another before her? Taking a 
more general view, is it hkely that so rare an act, 
the beauty of which lay in its instinctive spon- 
taneity and freedom from self-consciousness, could 
have been imitated or reproduced without losing 
all its savour? 

Perhaps it may be answered that the act was 
not really unusual, since the context in Luke 
implies that not to anoint the head of a guest is 
to be wanting in ordinary courtesy.+ It is true 
we have no other reference to the anointing of 
the feet in the Bible, but that this was not un- 
precedented may be seen from Arist. (Vesp. 605, 5 
δέ γ᾽ ἤδιστον τούτων ἐστὶν πάντων. . . ὅταν οἴκαδ᾽ ἴω 
τὸν μισθὸν ἔχων. .. καὶ πρῶτα μὲν ἡ θυγάτηρ με ἀπονίζῃ 


* This view is taken by Ephraem Syrus, Paulinus, Victor of 
Capua in his Diatessaron (see quotations in Faillon, i. 37, 146), 
Grotius, Strauss, and the rationalistic interpreters generally, 
and also by Hengstenberg. 

7 See art. on ANornTING, where reference is made to Egyptian 
monuments, as bearing witness to the practice of anointing the 
head of the guest at a feast, cf. also Ps 235 457, 


] 


and it must be remembered, on the other side, that 
in proportion as we diminish the rarity of the act, 
we find it more difficult to account for the value 
set upon it by our Lord, and the importance 
ascribed to it by St. John. 

We turn now to consider how it has been 
attempted to harmonize the different narratives 
by those who believe that only one event is 
recorded. The most elaborate attempt is that 
made by Hengstenberg,* who rephes to (I) the 
first difficulty above stated, that Luke’s context is 
determined here, not by the order of events, but 
by the connexion of thought; since the contrast 
between the Pharisees and the publicans, in 
vv,2% 30, and the description of Christ as the Fnend 
of publicans and sinners, in v.*4, naturally lead on 
to the story of the sinful woman at the house of 
the Pharisee. This, we think, must be conceded. 
As to (2), if we are to identify Simon the Pharisee 
with Simon ‘the leper,’ we must understand the 
latter title to refer not to his present condition ; for 
in that case he could not himself have entertained 
guests, as he does in Luke. Some have thought 
that he may have been previously healed of his 
leprosy by Jesus. But this is not at all suggested 
by the words addressed to him in Luke, nor does 
it seem consistent with his ungracious behaviour. 
There is less force in the argument that the 
injurious title ‘leper’ would not have been re- 

* Comm. on St. John, Eng. tr. pp. 1-33, 78-89. 
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tained in the case of one who had been cured of 
his leprosy. . 

Lastly, 15 it likely that so pronounced a Pharisee 
as the Simon of Luke would have entertained 
Jesus at so late a period in His career, when the 
Pharisees had already resolved upon His death? 
or, on the other hand, that one who was so much 
impressed with the raising of Lazarus as to preside 
at a banquet given in honour of the occasion, 
should have shown so little respect for the prophet 
whom he professed to be honouring? ; 

The other ineidents of the supper may be treated 
together. It is said that the discrepancies in the 
two accounts are due merely to the different 
points of view taken by the narrators. The 
anointing gave rise to both conversations—that 
with Simon and that with the disciples. Luke 
seizes the point of her repentance, the other 
evangelists that of her lavish expenditure. But 
surely this is psychologically impossible. 

Let us examine a little more closely the story 
in Luke. A notorious sinner, learning that Jesus 
is sitting at meat in the house of a certain Phari- 
see, makes up her mind to follow Him there. She 
enters the house, and immediately takes up her 
stand behind the Lord.* It is evident that some- 
thing must have happened to make her loathe the 
life she had been living, and feel that her only 
hope of escaping from it was to take refuge with 
Him whose words, spoken to the scornful Pharisees, 
may have been brought to her ears: “1 am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.’ As she stands behind Him she wipes away 
with her hair the penitential tears which fall fast 
upon His feet. Then, as the agony of shame is 
gradually conquered by the sense of the Saviour’s 
forgiving love, she kneels and kisses His feet and 
anoints them with the ointment she had brought 
with her. She has no thought, no eye, for any- 
thing but Him. For a while no notice is taken, 
but at last words of comfort come, addressed first 
to another, ‘ Her sins, her many sins are forgiven, 
for she loved much’; and then directly to herself, 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee. Goin peace.’ How 
would it be possible for her after this to have 
stayed on and listened to the reproaches of Judas 
and the others, or how could they have ventured 
to find fault where their Lord had already given 
His blessing? Turn now to the other side of the 
story, if we are to piece it out from what we read 
of Mary. Is it possible that she who had long ago 
made the good choice, who was now living quietly 
with her brother and sister, all three noted as 
especially dear to Christ ; she whose house had been 
chosen by Him for His temporary home before the 
end came, and who had lately been brought into 
such intimate contact with Him when He raised 
her brother from the dead,—is it possible that she 
should be spoken of as a notorious sinner, who 
was forcing herse:f into His company? No! If 
we want to make one consistent story out of the 
four narratives, our only course is to suppose with 
Strauss that the underlying fact has been much 
falsified by tradition, especially in the case of 
Luke, who has, he thinks, mixed up with it the 
story of the woman taken in adultery. 

Before examining other explanations, we will 
just mention the attempts which have been made 
to get over two minor difficulties: (1) the dis- 
crepancy as to the anointing of feet or head ; 
(2) the nature of the locality where the sinful 
woman lived. As to (1), some have compared Ps 


* The reading of the best MSS, ὠφ᾽ ἧς εἰσῆλθον, in Lik 745, seems 
to contradict the words ἐπεγνοῦσα ὅτι κωτώκετωι in v.37, which 
imply that it was the knowledge of His being seated at tahle 
which led her to seek the house herself. This is an argument 
in favour of the reading εἰσῆλθεν, which is witnessed to by 
several of the most ancient versions. The reading εἰσῆλθον ig 
perhaps a repetition from v.44. 


133, where the precious ointment is said to have 
run from Aaron’s head down to the skirts of his 
clothing ; but (even if the correct tr™ is ‘collar’ 
instead of ‘skirts’), this could only happen in the 
case of one who was standing and not reclining at 
table. Others have assumed two anointings, first 
of the head and then of the feet, the former of 
which they think may have been omitted by John 
as being generally known. This does not seem 
probable. The writer’s own view of the matter is 
given below. As to (2), the ἁμαρτωλός is said to 
have been ‘in the city’ (πόλει, Lk 7°"), but Bethany 
is described as a κώμη (Lk 10%, Jn 11}. To this 
it is replied that there is no reason why Bethany 
should not be regarded as a suburb of Jerusalem. 

We will now examine the view which has been 
most generally held in the Latin Church, viz. that 
Luke describes a different scene from that in the 
other Gospels, but that the woman is the same. 
This gets rid of some difficulties, but is open to the 
objections stated above, as to multiplying what 
appears to bea unique occurrence. According to it, 
we are to suppose that the sister of Martha had at 
one time lived a vicious life, but had been con- 
science-stricken by some word of the Saviour, and, 
hearing that He was in Simon’s house, had felt her- 
self constrained to seek Him there, and received 
from His lips the word of forgiveness and blessing. 
If we allow an interval of two years, it is, of course, 
not such a flagrant impossibility for the sinner to 
have changed into the saint; and the quiet weep- 
ing of the one is not unlike the quiet sitting of the 
other at the feet of Jesus. Some have thought, 
too, that the remarkable reticence as regards the 
family at Bethany, which characterizes the Synoptic 
Gospels, might be explained by the wish not to 
eall attention toa history which would bring dis- 
credit on the early life of a leading member of the 
Church. But if this danger of seandal still existed 
when the Gospels were written, how much more 
strongly must it have been felt some 30 years 
before, when the memory of the past was still 
fresh, and the Jews were on the wateh for any- 
thing which might raise a prejudice against the 
prophet whom they sought to kill. Is it possible 
that they could have crowded to Bethany to express 
their sympathy and esteem for one who had so 
lately done such dishonour to the name of Israel? 
The difficulty as to the recurrence of the name 
Simon is peeps fairly met by calling to mind its 
frequency at the time: we find no fewer than 9 
different Simons in the NT. This led to its often 
having some distinctive appellation attached, e.g. 
Simon ‘ Zelotes,’ Simon ‘ Peter,’ and here Simon 
‘the Leper.’ 

The third view is that most generally entertained 
among Protestant divines, viz. that there were two 
anointings—one of the feet by the penitent sinner of 
Galilee, the other of the head and feet by a totally 
different person, the saintly Mary of Bethany. 
It has been objected to this that the way in 
which the latter is deseribed in Jn 112 ‘ Mary was 
she who anointed the Lord with ointment, and 


wiped his feet with her hair,’ must refer to some 


previous occurrence; but the object of the evan- 
gelist is simply to introduce Mary to his readers 
by referring to an action which was in itself 
famous, though it had not been conneeted with her 
name in the earlier Gospels. Just in the same 
way Judas Iscariot is distinguished, in the earliest 
list of the apostles, by the addition ‘which also 
betrayed him.’ There remains the serious objection 
already stated: Could John have used these words 
to deseribe Mary, if he knew that they were 
equally true of another woman? Could our Lord 
have promised world-wide fame to her action, if 
the saime thing had been already done by another 
in much more trying circumstances? 
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{t appears to the present writer that the easiest 
way m which we can escape these difficultics is by 
supposing that the story told by St. Luke cannot, 
m its original forin, have contained any refcrence 
to anointing. In that case the final words of v.* 
καὶ Heer τῷ μύρῳ and the whole of v.** must be 
regarded as later developments. It is easy to 
understand their being added under the idea that 
the words recorded by Matthew and Mark, ‘where- 
soever this gospel is preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this that she hath done be told for 
a memorial of her,’ required that the act of anoint- 
ing should appear in each separate Gospel. If we 
do not fecl ourselves at liberty to make such a 
supposition, we must find some other means of 
accounting for the high commendation bestowed 
on Mary. It cannot have been simply for anoint- 
ing, but for anointing with the precious spikenard 
in the prospect of the Lord’s death. In any case it 
seems probable that the anointing with the common 
ointment, of which Luke speaks, was something 
of an afterthought. It is hardly likely that one 
in such extreme agitation of mind would have 
planned such an action beforehand. How could 
she know that she might not be forestalled by 
Simon? It will be noticed, too, that the anointing 
follows, not, as in John, precedes the wiping of 
the feet with her hair. If the details are correctly 
given, we nay conjecture that she happened to 
be carrying a flask of myrrh, and, finding that the 
Lord’s feet had been unwashed and left unanointed, 
had been seized by a sudden impulse to anoint then. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay ἢ favours this third view, 
but considers that ‘ the attempts to harmonize John 
with Mark and Matthew fail completely. John, 
who says that ‘‘they made him a supper there, 
and Martha served,” obviously places the meal in 
Martha’s house: it seems quite absurd to suppose 
that she would be serving in the honse of Simon.’ 
He thinks Mark fell into error from putting 
together two separate incidents, one of which was 
connected with the name Bethany, the other with 
the name Simon; whom he identifies with a ‘Simon 
who lived at Bethany and was or had been a leper.’ 
It does not, however, seem likely that Mark, whose 
mother was at this time living in Jerusalem, and 
whose house was a centre of the early disciples, 
could have been ignorant of the facts connected 
with the anointing at Bethany. We must there- 
fore accept the fact that it took place in the honse 
of Simon, just as we accept the fact that Martha 
had the chief ordering of the feast. The two 
facts are ποὺ necessarily opposed. It may be, as 
Nicephorus says (ΜΙ i. 27), that Simon was the 
father of Martha, though living apart from his 
family. But we need not even suppose any such 
connexion. John’s description, from its vagueness, 
‘they made him a feast,’ rather implies a public 
entertainment given in [lis honour by the in- 
habitants of Bethany, probably in the largest or 
most convenient house in the village, which might 
be the property of a leper named Simon.t 

The fourth view is that there were three distinct 
anointings by either two or three distinet persons. 
This view was first propounded by Origen in order 
to meet the discrepancies between the account 
given in John and in the first two Gospels. The 
latter appear to fix the date of the supper two 
days (Mt 365, Mk 14'), the former six days (Jn 121), 
before the Passover. The latter represent the 
ointment as poured upon the head, the former 
speaks of the feet as anointed and then wiped by 
Mary with her hair. The latter state that the 
supper was held in the house of Simon the Leper, 
the former appears to imply that it was in the 


* In the work entitled, Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? Ὁ. 91. 
* Dr. E. A. Abbott suggests that the appellation Λάζαρος 


may represent lazzaria (vind), ‘belonging to the leper,’ 


house of Martha (this difficulty has been already 
discussed). Tfence it has been supposed that there 
were two different anointings in the same week ; 
that on each occasion the saime objection was made 
by the bystanders, and the same answer returned 
by Jesus. Such a repetition, we may at once say, 
is impossible ; but what are we to make of the 
discrepancies? Shall we say that they are of no 
importance, and only such as must be expected in 
difierent reports made several years after the 
occurrence? We may be quite prepared to allow 
this; but it appears to be possible to get a little 
nearer to explaining them, when we observe that 
the dates given in the diflerent Gospels do not 
refer directly to the supper. John’s ‘six days 
before the passover’ is the date on which Jesus 
came to Bethany, where, as we learn from the other 
Gospels, He was lodging during the week before the 
crucifixion.* On the other hand, the two days of 
Matthew and Mark refer to the close of His 
discourses in Jerusalem: ‘when he had finished 
all these words he said to his disciples, Ye know 
that after two days is the passover.’ Ὁ Thus both 
dates may be literally exact, and yet neither may 
be the precise date of the supper. As to the other 
discrepancies, it is possible that the narrative in 
John, which seems to have been edited by the 
elders of Ephesus (see 915, has been to some 
extent affected by that in Luke. It is remarkable 
that the feet are thrice referred to (in 117 12%) as if 
the writer wished to lay stress on this by way of 
correcting a current misapprehension. Such a 
correction seems strange to usin the present day, 
to whom the written Gospels are the ultimate 
authority ; but in the first century the appeal was 
still to oral tradition, as we may see from the 
Preface to Luke, and it seems not improbable that 
the predominant tradition may have laid hold on 
the anointing of the feet as testifying to a higher 
degree of humility and reverence than that of the 
head. If, then, the original narrative of John 
spoke only in general terms of the anointing of 
Jesus, We may conceive that the elders might have 
taken the opportunity to correct what they deemed 
to be an erroneous report in Mark. Our present 
feeling would probably be that, where honour is 
intended by anointing, the head rather than the 
feet should be anointed. On the other hand, it 
was natural that the penitent, standing behind 
the Lord, should wipe away with her hair the 
tears that fell upon His feet, but less natural that 
it should be used to wipe away the ointment, 
which would simply have the eflect of anointing 
her own hair. 

It may be interesting to add a brief sketch of the history of 
opinion on this question. The treatment of Scripture by early 
Christian writers is, as a rule, uncritical. Difficulties are not 
felt. They are much more anxious to extract a useful moral 
from their text by means of some foreed allegory, than to 
ascertain the precise meaning of the words as they were 
understood by the speaker and hearers, or to get a clear 
conception of the actual facts referred to. Ilence they are 
often careless of distinctions, and, like children, apt to mistake 
resemblance for identity. It is only when there is some special 
call for the attention of the writer, as when he is engaged on 
a commentary or a harmony of the Gospels, that we can attach 
much weight to any critical judgment. This is seen in the 
references to the present question. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of the woman who was still a sinner bringing the 
alabaster box of ointment, which she thoucht the best of her 
possessions, to anoint the feet of the Lord, and then wiping 


away with her hair the superfluous ointment, whilst she poured 
on His feet the libation of her tears. These things, he says, 


* Mt 2117, Mix 111-21, Lik 2187, 

+ There is no reason to suppose that the date given in Mk 14! 
extends to the following verses. The phrase καὶ ὄντος αὐτοῦ of 
the third verse is well explained by Dr. Abbott as meaning, 
“And here let ine state something which happened while Jesus 
was still in Bethany, which should be mentioned here to pre- 
pare the reader for the betrayal which follows.’ So in Mk 1466 
κοὶ ὄντος means, ‘ And here let me say that Peter had been some 
time ago in the court exposed to ten:ptation, and this must be 


, mentioned here, because now comes his fall.’ 
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symbolize both the preaching of the gospel and the passion 
of the Lord (Peed, ii, 61, p. 205), Tertullian more distinctly 
ideutifies the two anointings in the words, ‘ Peccatrici femin 
etiam corporis sui contactim perimitlil, lavauti lacrimis pedes 
ejus et crinibus detergenti eb unguento sepulturam ipsius 
inauguranti’ (Pudie, xi.). On the other hand, Tatian, towards 
the end of the 2ndcent., in his Diatessaron,* which was for many 
years the only form of the Gospel known in Mesopotamia, 
separates the story in Lk from that in the other evangelists, 
and shows that he distinguishes the sinner from Mary by 
placing the visit to Martha and Mary before the anointing. 
Victor of Capua, who published a Latin revised version of the 
Diatessaron some 300 years later, mixed up Luke’s anointing 
with that which took place at Bethany, to suit the view which 
had then become popular in the Western Church.t Origen 
is the first distinctly to grapple with the difficulties of the 
question. In his commentary on Mt (ὃ 77), after stating the 
points of agreement in the four accounts, he proceeds to 
argue against the prevailing view that the actor was in every 
case the same, on the ground (1) that according to Matthew 
and Mark it was the head of Jesus which was anointed with 
precious ointment, while, according to the other evangelists,t 
itis feet were anomted with myrrh(!); (2) that it is incredible 
that Mary the sister of Martha, who chose the better part 
and was beloved by Jesus, could be spoken of as a einner; 
(3) that the einner in Luke does ποῦ venture to approach the 
head of Jesus, but waters His feet with penitential tears, 
whereas there are no tears and no sinner in John. Ile then 
goes on to say that eome will perhape argue that the actor in 
each Gospel is different; but he thinks it enough to distinguish 
three different actors; and he adds further reasons for holding 
that the nameless woinan in the first two Gospels is not the 
eame as the sister of Martha, the eupper being at a different 
time and a different place. Ile meets the objection that the 
disciples could not have repeated their complaint of the waste 
of eo much valuable ointment, by making a distinction between 
the honest indignation of the others and the veiled covetousness 
of Judas; and concludes with an allegorical interpretation of 
the three anointings. Elsewhere he ecems to accept the view 
that there were only two anointings (cf. Hom. in Ca 112 ‘scio 
Lucain de peccatrice, Matthzum vero et Johannem et Marcum 
non de peccatrice illa dixisse . . . cujus nomen quoque 
Johannes inseruit,’ also on Ca 13 ‘si quid peccatrix habuit, 
ad pedes referendum est; si quid ea que non erat peccatrix, 
ad caput’). Chrysostom also makes only two anointings, but, 
strangely enough, he holds that one of these ig narrated only 
by John, the other by the three Synoptists. Accordingly, he 
considers that the indignation of the disciples and the com- 
forting words of the Lord have reference to the πόρνη γυνή of 
Luke, who is encouraged to come to Jesus by the thought that 
he did not disdain to eat in the house of a leper (Corn. in 
Diatt, 80). In his G2nd homily on John he eays that the sister 
of Martha is not ἡ πόρνη ἡ ἐν τῷ Μωτθαΐῳ οὐδὲ ἡ ἐν τῷ Λουκᾷ ... 
ἐκεῖναι μὲν γὰρ πόρναι... πολλῶν γέμουσαι παπκῶν' αὕτη δὲ καὶ σεμενὴ 
καὶ σπουδαία. Ambrose (Exp, in Inte. 6) is inclined to think 
that one woman only was concerned in the anointing, bué in 
the end leaves it an open question: ‘potest non eadem esse, 
ne sibi contrarium evangelists dixisse videantur: potest 
etiam questio meriti temporis diversitate dissolvi, ut adhuc 
illa peccatrix sit, jam ista perfectior.’ So Augustine, epeaking of 
the anointing in Matthew (de Cons. Huang. ὁ. 154), eaye, * Lucas 
quamyis simile factum commemoret, nomenque conveniat ejus 
apud quein convivabatur dominus.. . tamen potius credibile 
eet aliumu fuisse illum Simonein, non leprosum in cujus domo 
hoe in Bethania gerebatur. Naim nec Lucas in Bethania rem 
gestam dicit. ... Nihil itaque aliud intellegendum arbitror 
nisi non quidem aliam fuisse mulierem que peccatrix tunc 
accessif ad pedee Jesu et osculata est et lavit lacrimis ... sed 
eandem Mariam bis hoc fecisse’ (so too Tract. tn Joh. 49), 
Jerome, on the other hand, distinguishes between the two 
women (Comm. in Matt. 262), ‘Nemo putet eandem esse qua 
super caput elfudit unguentum et qua super pedes. Illa eniin 
et lacrimie lavat et crinibus tergit et manifesto meretrix 
appellatur. De hac autem nihil tale scriptum est.’ Gregory 
the Great finally decided the question for the Latin Church 
by identifying the peceatria first with the sister of Martha, and 
then with the Magdalene § (fom. 33 in Hvang.), ‘hance, quam 
Lucas peccatricem, Johannes Mariam nominat, illam_ esse 
Mariam credimus de qua Marcus septein diemonia ejecta fuisse 
testatur. Et quid per septem dzmonia nisi universa vitia 
designantur?’ ifom. 8, ‘venit Maria Magdalene post multas 
maculas culpw ad pedes Redemptoris noetri,’ ἐδ, 25. This was 
the generally accepted opinion in the West from the beginning 
of the 7th to the 16th cent. as testified to by the office in the 
Breviary for July 22. 

Discussion recommenced with the rise of the Reformation 
in the treatise of Faber Stapulensis de Maria Magdalena, 
which was eomewhat feebly answered by Fieher, bishop of 
Rochester, and condemned by the Sorbonne in 1521, on the 
ground that Faber departed ‘ab universali Kcclesie ritu 


* See the translation in vol. of Ante-Vieene Library pub. 1897, 
and Ilemphill’s Diatessaron, 1888, also Lightfoot on Super- 
natural Religion, Vissay ix., and articlee on Tatian and Victor 
of Capua in Diet, Christian Biography. 

{ This version by Victor is wronly described by Faillon and 
Migne (Patrologia, vol. 64) as the Diatessaron of Ammonius, 

{ But John epeaks of νῴρδος airrixy, and the word μύρον seems 
to be used prenerally of any sort of ointinent. 

§ On this identification see No. v. below. 


unicam Magdalenam in suo officio asserentis,’ and that he 
deprived the Church of her chief type of the penitent einner; 
also that there would be no certain truth, if cach, ab hie 
owll Caprice, might reject accepted tradition. Later Roman 
Catholics, however, have not been unanimous: Estius, Tille- 
mont, and others denying the identity, while Maldonatue,* 
Lamy,? and the Bollandistst have argued with reason and 
moderation in its fayour. Indeed, the reaction against the 
old view prevailed more in France than in England, going eo 
far that, in a whole series of dioceses with Paris at their head, 
new editions of the Breviary were issued in the 17th cent, 
without those portions of the office of St. Mary Magdalene 
which referred to Lk 7 and to the sister of Lazarus.§ Dupin, 
Mabillon, Bossuet, and Fleury are mentioned ag favouring the 
newer view. 

Meanwhile the Menology of the Greek Church assigns three 
distinct days for celebrating the memory of the sister of 
Martha, the Magdalene, and the ἁμαρτωλός. And Theophylact, 
writing in the 11th cent., says in his comment on M6 26 that 
eome hold that there wera three, others that there were two 
ouly, who anointed the Lord; that Simon the leper was father 
of Lazarus, and that he is the man who ehowed the disciplee a 
room ready furnished for the last eupper. In his commentary 
on Mk 14 and Lk 7 he declares himself in favour of the view 
that there were three anointings—one by the πόρνη of Lk, one 
by the sister of Lazarus six days before the passover, one in 
the house of Simon the leper two daye before the passover, 

{t has been already stated that the view most commonly 
entertained in the Reformed Churches has been that the sinner 
of Lk is distinct from the sister of Lazarus, and both distinct 
from the Magdalene. The two former are, however, confused 
by Grotius and by many of the recent German theologiane, as 
Schleiermacher, Iiwald, Bleek, Baur, Hilgenfeld, Weisse, Keim, 
as well as by the orthodox Ilengstenberg. In the Anglican 
Church the mediwval view was followed by Bishop Andrews, 
who speaks of ‘ Mary Magdalene anointing Ohrist three several 
times one after the other,’ and being permitted to see two 
angels, one at the head the other at the feet where the body 
of Jesus had lain, because she had herself anointed Ilis head 
and anointed His feet; by Donne, who identifies the sister of 
Lazarus with the Magdalene (Sermons, 25 and 80); by Jer. 
Taylor (iii. 248, Heb,), ‘Mary Magdalene having been reproved 
by Judas for spending ointment upon Jesus’ feet, it being eo 
unaccustomed and large profusion, thought now to speak her 
love once more and trouble nobody, and therefore she poured 
ointment on Ilis sacred head’; and in late years by Dr, Pusey. ! 


Having thus examined the general question of 
the anointings of Jesus, it remains for us to con- 
sider more particularly the motive ascribed by 
our Lord Himself for the anointing by the sister 
of Lazarus. This is given with slight variations; 
in Mt 2612 ‘In that she poured this ointment on 
my body, she did it to prepare me for burial’ (πρὸς 
τὸ ἐνταφιάσαι we), Mk 14° ‘She hath done what she 
could: she hath anointed my body aforehand for 
the burying’ (προέλαβεν μυρίσαι τὸ σῶμά μον els τὸν 
ἐνταφιωσμόν) ; Jn 12’ ‘Suffer her to keep it against 
the day of my burying,’ or (marg.) ‘ Let her alone: 
it was that she might keep it’ (ἄφες αὐτὴν T ἵνα els 
THY ἡμέραν τοῦ ἐνταφιασμοῦ μου τηρήσῃ αὐτὸ ; several 
MSS, including A, read τετήρηκεν, omitting ἵνα). 
The meaning of the word ἐνταφιασμὸς is explained 
in Jn 19° 4°, where we are told that Nicodemus 
brought ‘a mixture of myrrh and aloes about 100 
pound weight, and wound the body in linen cloths 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury’ (ἐνταφιάζειν). The general sense seems to be 
given most simply in Mark’s words. ‘She hath 
done what she could’ is an answer to the assertion 
that she ought to have spent her money other- 
wise, viz. in distributing to the poor. We are 
to understand, apparently, that this was not the 
work for which she was fitted: she probably did 
not possess the practical business habits which 
would enable her to decide as to the best way of 
helping the poor. But wisdom is justified of all 
her children. What she had, what the grace of 


* Comment. in Evang. Matt. 26. 

t ‘De unica Maria’ in Harmon. Evang. p. 636 ff. 

t Acta Sanctorum, July 22. 

§ See Ilengstenbery, 7.6. p. 2. 

| See his sermon on ‘Our Risen Lord’s Love for Penitents,' 
in which he refers to his note at the end of Sermons preached 
at St. Saviour’s proving the identity of the sister of Martha, 
the penitent who anointed the Lord’s fect, and St. Mary 
Magdalene. 

41 Dr. E. A. Abbott suggests that 7 may have been lost after 
αὐτῇ, and that the words are a reproach to Judas, ‘or ie it 
your wish that she should keep it for my embalming?’ t.e, ‘do 
you grudge it tho living, that she may Lestow it on the dead?’ 
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God working in her enabled her to do, was to 
call forth generous emotion in others by being 
herself an example of the highest and noblest of 
all emotions, the impassioned devotion of a pure 
and loving heart to Him who is absolute Purity 


and Love. The genuine simplicity of a beautiful 
soul, however liable to misconception for the 
moment, yet in the end appeals more strongly 
to what is best in man, and 15 at the same time 
a more acceptable offering to God than any out- 
ward manifestation of human activity, however 
useful or charitable. 

Then how are we to understand what follows : 
‘she hath anointed my body aforetime for the 
burying’? From the phrase in Jn, ‘suffer her to 
keep it,’ we gather that the spikenard had not 
been bought on purpose, but was applied to this 
use after being some time in her possession. Some 
have supposed that she had bought it for her 
personal adornment, but such a supposition is 
unworthy of Mary; and as our Lord associates 
it with the thought of death, it seems more prob- 
able that it had been purchased for the burial of 
her brother, and perhaps left unused from some 
faint hope that the coming of Christ might still 
render such a use superfluous. Compare Martha’s 
words, ‘Even now 1 know that whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of God, God will give it thee.’ Destined 
for the tomb, the precious ointment now becomes 
a thankoffermg to Him who called Lazarus from 
the tomb; but it is only in anticipation—was this 
Mary’s own foreboding, or did she learn it first 
from the Lord?—of a mightier death to come. 
The words in Jn must, we think, be taken to 
mean, ‘Allow her to have kept it for my burial,’ 
i.e. "αὐ not find fault with her for doing so.’ 

History tells us nothing more of Mary. Her 
name is not mentioned among the women who 
were present at the crucifixion, or who brought 
spices to lay in the grave. This strange silence 
was, no doubt, one of the reasons for identifying 
her with the Magdalene. It seemed so natura! 
that she who had been specially honoured and 
beloved by the Lord, who had been conspicuous 
beyond all others in doing honour to Him during 
His life, should have been also the last to watch by 
His cross and the first to whom He would appear 
on His resurrection. A late legend reports that 
Lazarus with his two sisters and Maximin, one 
of the Seventy, fled from Palestine in the persecu- 
tion described in Ac 8 and took refuge in Massilia, 
and that Mary (confounded with the Magdalene) 
retired to a cave near Arles and died there. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the books mentioned in the 


course of this article, see Abbé Faillon’s Monuments inédits . 


eal de ὃ. Marie Madeleine en Provence, 2 vols. 4to, 
de, 

v. MARY MAGDALENE (ἡ Δ[αγδαληνή) is probably 
named from the town of Magdala or Magadan (wh. 
see), now Jfedjdel, which is said to mean ‘ a tower.’ 
It was situated at a short distance from Tiberias, 
and is mentioned (Mt 1559) in connexion with the 
miracle of the seven loaves. An ancient watch- 
tower still marks the site. According to Jewish 
authorities it was famous for its wealth, and for 
the moral corruption of its inhabitants (Edersheim, 
vol. i. p. 571). Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. on Mt 27%), 
following some of the rabbinical writers, gives a 
different derivation, according to which the name 
would mean a plaiter of hair, a phrase sometimes 
used of a woman of light character. 

The first notice we have of the Maedalene is in 
Lk 8%, where we read that certain women which 


had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities | 


accompanied Jesus and the Twelve in their mis- 
sionary journeys, and ministered to them of their 
substance. Among these are mentioned * Mary 


that was called Magdalene, from whom seven ! 
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demons had gone out (ef. ‘ Mk’ 16°), and Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna.’ 

The question has been raised whether this 
possession implies moral as well as physical dis- 
ease or infirmity. Thosc who affirm this have 
found in it a ground for upholding the identity of 
the Magdalene with the ‘sinner’ of Luke. Others 
hold that the phrase implies nothing more than 
that ‘the wretchedness of despair, the divided 
consciousness, the preternatural frenzy, the long- 
continued fits of silence,’ which we read of in 
other demoniacs, were exhibited here in their 
most aggravated form; that such a state is ‘all 
but absolutely incompatible with the life implied 
in ἁμαρτωλός, and that to speak of ‘seven demons’ 
as equivalent to ‘many sins’ is ‘to identify two 
things which are separated in the whole tenor of 
the NT by the clearest line of demarcation.’ * 
But surely this is going too far. We are told 
of some who were ‘vexed with unclean spirits,’ 
and the parable speaks of an ‘unclean spirit’ 
taking with him ‘seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself’ and dwelling within a man. It 
would seem, therefore, that wickedness may be a 
sign or effect of possession. But this possibility 
goes a very little way towards proving what is 
wanted. If St. Luke knew that the Magdalene 
of ch. 8 was the same as the sinner of ch. 7, would 
he not have given some hint tothiseffect ? Should 
we not have been told before, that the sinner had 
been under a Satanic influence, and had been 
delivered from this by the Saviour previously to 
her entrance into Simon’s house? Then is it 
likely that she who had been lmown as the 
‘sinner’ would have been allowed to accompany 
the Lord and His disciples in their journeys? 
Would this have been in accordance with the oft- 
repeated principle that we have to ‘ provide 
things honest,’ not only in the sight of God, but 
also ‘of men’? Would it not have been putting an 
additional stumbling-block in the way of the weak, 
if one of notorious character were known to be 
habitually in the company of the new Prophet? 
Thére would seem to be at least as much ground 
for the identification of the Magdalene with the 
daughter of the Syro-phcenician woman, proposed 
by Nicephorus (HZ 1. 338). 

No further mention of the Magdalene is made 
till the crucifixion, where she appears with the 
other women who had accompanied Jesus from 
Galilee. See above under ‘Mary the mother of 
James.’ We confine ourselves here to her experi- 
ence, apart from the others, which is recorded by 
John alone, excepting for the brief note in ‘ Mark’ 
16° ‘ He appeared first to Mary Magdalene.’ If 
we are to reconcile this account with what we read 
in the other Gospels, it would seem from a com- 
parison of all the accounts that, after setting out 
for the tomb with the other women, she must 
have hurried on, found the stone rolled away, and 
hastened at once to tell Peter and John. She 
returns with them, and waits outside after they 
have gone (Jn 204), While weeping there, she 
stoops and looks into the tomb, and sees two 
angels sitting, one at the head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. To their 
question, ‘ Why weepest thou?’ she repeats what 
she had said to Peter and John, ‘ They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.’ Turning round, she sees behind her 
one whom she supposes to be the gardener, who 
also asks, ‘Why weepest thou? Whom seekest 
thou?’ In answer, she begs him, if it is he who 
has borne Him hence, to tell her where He was 
laid, that she might take Him away. ‘The one 
thought that fills her mind is still that... she 
has been robbed of that task of reverential love an 

* E. H. Plumptre in Smith’s DB. 
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which she had set her heart. ... The utter 
stupor of grief is shown in her want of power to 
recognize at first either the voice or the form of 
the Lord. . . . At last her own name uttered by 
that voice, as she had heard it uttered, it may be, 
in the hour of her deepest misery, recalls her to 
consciousness ; and then follows the cry of recog- 
nition, and the rush forward to cling to His feet.’ * 
The title Rabbont, however, by which she ad- 
dresses the risen Saviour, falls very far short of 
the address of Thomas, and shows that she had 
not yet realized the change which had come over 
her relation to Him, whom she had known as her 
earthly master and teacher. And therefore the 
first lesson which she receives is a warning against 
supposing that the familiarities of earth are any 
longer possible. A higher and closer communion 
will be open to her when He has ascended to the 
Father, but it will be that of spirit with spirit, She 
must cease to clasp His feet, must rise and carry to 
the disciples His message, ‘I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God.’ 

This is all that the Bible tells us of the Mag- 
dalene. Before going on to inquire what has been 
built up on this foundation by the later legends, 
it may be well to consider whether the facts as 
given above lend any probability to the medieval 
belief that she was the same as the sinful woman 
or the sister of Lazarus. It may be granted 
that something of the same type of character is 
visible in them all, All show an impassioned 
devotion, a generosity of feeling, which lifts them 
far out of the common groove. But may it not be 
said that this is partly a national trait, Jewish 
history abounding in high deeds of female 
heroism, and is partly due to the overpowering 
spiritual influences of the time? Anyhow, the 
similarity was sufficient to suggest to the in- 
terested hearer or reader of the three stories, 
whose imagination was already at work to fill 
in the picture from the slight outline given in 
each case, that this result might be most easily 
obtained by combining them into one. She who 
had been possessed by seven demons and came 
from Magdala must have been a sinner: she 
brought spices to the tomb, she clasped the Lord’s 
feet, she was the most faithful and loving of all 
the women that followed Him from Galilee: 
must it not have been she who anointed His 
feet during His life, and whose faith and love had 
been specially commended by Him? And the 
same would apply to Mary of Bethany. She, too, 
ministered to Jesus of her substance, she fell at 
His feet, she anointed Him beforehand for His 
buriai, she, too, was loving and beloved — she 
cannot have deserted her Lord in His last struggle, 
she cannot have left it to others to pay Him the 
last token of respect. It is she, and not another, 
who performed these pious offices under the name 
of Mary Magdalene. Yet the improbability is 
even greater on the other side. We have seen 
this already in the case of the sinful woman, and 
it is equally impossible that John should either 
have been ignorant of the identity of Mary of 
Bethany and the Magdalene, or knowing it should 
have given no hint of it to the reader. Nor can 
it be said that the characters are quite the same. 
The Magdalene could not be selected as a type of 
contemplation like the sister of Martha ; and we 
can hardly believe that the latter, who had so 
lately witnessed the triumph over death in the 
raising of her brother, could have been so slow to 
believe in the rising again of Him whom she knew 
to be the Resurrection and the Life. 

It may seem strange that while the general 
tendency was to combine the three of whom we 
have spoken into one, others were led to make two 

* E. I. Plumptre in Smith’s DB. 
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different Magdalenes, owing to the difficulty of 
reconciling the narratives of the crucifixion. Thus 
Eusebius (ad Marinum, 11. 7) says there may have 
been two Marys, each belonging to Magdala, one 
of whom is the subject of Matthew’s narrative, the 
other of John’s. The first goes to the tomb with 
the other Mary ; they see the angel sitting on the 
stone; they receive his message for the disciples, 
and depart quickly in fear and great joy. As they 
are on their way Jesus meets them, and they come 
and hold Him by the feet, and worship Him. 
The second goes alone to the sepulchre, stands 
weeping outside, is forbidden to touch the feet of 
Jesus when He appears to her. Some identified the 
former, the rejoicing Magdalene, with the sister 
of Martha; the latter, the weeping Magdalene, 
with the sinner. 

Nothing is really known to us of the subsequent 
history of the Magdalene. The Greek Church 
believed that she died at Ephesus, whither she had 
followed St. John,* and that her relics were 
removed from thence to Constantinople by the 
Emperor Leo VI. The story, however, which took 
root in the West was very different. It was said 
that she belonged to a wealthy family possessed of 
great estates at Macdala it | Bethany; that she 
abused all her admirable gifts to tempt others to 
sin; that after the Ascension she remained at 
Bethany till the disciples were scattered by the 
lei which followed the martyrdom of 
Stephen. The two sisters and others were placed 
in a boat by their persecutors, and were provi- 
dentially carried without oars or sails to Massilia, 
where, by their preaching and miracles, they con- 
verted the heathen, and Lazarus was made bishop, 
while Mary retired to the wilderness and lived a 
life of extreme asceticism for thirty years. Finally, 
she was carried up to heaven in the arms of 
ascending angels. 

Apparently the earliest document which gives 
the legend is the Life by Rabanus Maurus, a 
pupil of Alcuin, who flourished at the beginning 
of the 9th cent. This was greatly amplified by 
Vincent of Beauvais in the 13th cent. The story 
was not known to Gregory the Great, or to Gregory 
of Tours in the 6th cent., as he mentions the death 
of the Magdalene at Ephesus (Mzrac. i. 30), nor, 
if we may believe Launoi,t is there any allusion 
to it in the writings of Bernard or Peter of 
Cluny or Peter Damianus, all of whom took the 
Magdalene as the subject of panegyric. It is 
treated as unworthy of examination by the Bol- 
landists, and is probably due to misapprehension 
arising from the great place occupied in the 
traditions of Provence by Marius, who defeated 
the Ambrons and Teutons in the battle of Aix, 
B.C. 102. Marius was accompanied, as we learn 
from Plutarch, by a Syrian prophetess of the name 
of Martha, and it is sugeested by Baring-Gould, 
after Gilles, that the connexion of these two 
names may have been the starting-point of the 
whole legend. At Les Baux, where Marius was 
encamped, there are some ancient sculptures on a 
limestone block, one, known as the Trémazé, con- 
taining three standing fisures, which tradition 
holds to be the three Marys, but Gilles is of opinion 
that they represent Marius with his wife Julia and 
the prophetess Martha. The 7γοῖβ J/arzes here 
are said to be Martha with her attendant Marcella 
and the Magdalene. It is curious that at another 
Trois Maries in the Camargue, the landing-place, 
according to the legend, of the whole party from 
Palestine, the three Marys are said to be the 
mother of James, Salome, and the attendant Sara. 
As there is really only one or, at most, two Marys 

* Modestus ap. Phot. cod. 275, speaks of her as wapPivas διὰ 


βίου, and says she vas martyred at Ephesus. 
+ See Faillon, 1. 1368. 
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in either ease, we naturally ask how the number 
three eame in, and it may not be irrelevant to 
remember that the famous Fosse Mariane from 
Arles to Massilia were constructed by Marius in 
his third consulship, while he was preparing for 
his campaign against the Ambrons, and would no 
doubt be commemorated by inscriptions which 
might run something as follows: C. Marius C. F. 
cos 1]. fossas faciendas curavit ; and these, as they 
got defaced with age, might easily be supposed 
to bear witness to Trois Maries. The tradition 
had pretty well established itself by the 11th cent., 
though it was a matter of hot dispute whether 
Aix or Vezelay possessed the true relies of the 
Magdalene. Fortunately, in 1279 Charles the 
nephew of Louis Ix. (who had himself made a 
pilgrimage to her cell at St. Baume) discovered 
her body in St. Maximin’s Church at Aix, and 
since then the cult of the Magdalene has had 
hardly less vogne than that of the Virgin. The 
romantic character of her story and the feeling of 
a common frailty endeared her to all elasses, and 
even reformers were loth to disturb a belief which 
on the whole worked for good. For an account of 
ler place in art the reader is referred to Mrs. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. ii. p. 
343 ἢ’ 

LITERATURE.—Acta Saneterum for July 223 Faillon, Monu- 
ments inédits sur l Apostolat de S. Marte Madeleine, 1859; 
Gilles, Campagne de Marius dans la Gaule, 1870; Baring- 
Gould, In Troubadour Land, p. 130 ff. 

vi. MARY THE MOTHER OF MARK.—The only 
place in which she appears in the NT is Ac 12”, 
where we read that many were gathered together 
and praying in her house when Peter knocked at 
the door after his escape from prison. As Mark is 
ealled cousin (ἀνεψιός) of Barnabas (Col 4°), she 
would be aunt of the latter. Later writers believed 
that her house was situated on Mt. Zion, and that 
it was the place of meeting for the disciples from 
the Ascension to the day of Pentecost. It was 
said to have escaped the destruction of the city by 
Titus, and to have been used as a church at a later 
period (Epiphaninus, de Pond. et ATens. ec. 14; Cyril 
Jerus. Catech. 16). 

vil. MARY SALUTED BY ST. PAUL.—Nothing is 
known of her except that her name appcars after 
Priscilla, Aquila, and Epsnetus in the list of 24 
persons to whom St. Paul sends greetings in the 
16th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. She, 
like the other women (Tryphena, Tryphosa, and 
Persis) mentioned in v.!*, is said to have ‘laboured 
much’ for the Church, and may possibly have held 
the position of deaconess or ‘widow’ at Rome. 

vill. See next article. J. B. Mayon. 


MARY (THE VIRGIN).— This subject may be 
considered under four heads: (A) the story of her 
life as it is given (1) in the NT, (2) in the Apoery- 
phal Gospels and elsewhere; (2) the history of 
opinion respecting her; (C) her place in Liturgi- 
ology ; (D) her place in Art. 

A, 1. What we are told in the Bible about Mary 
falls naturally into two portions—that which pre- 
cedes, and that which follows the baptism of our 
Lord. (a) All that we know of the former is in- 
cluded in the earlier chapters of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. Theseagree in the main facts, that Jesus 
was ‘coneeived of the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,’ that His mother was espoused to 
Joseph, that the birth took place at Bethlehem 
towards the end of the reign of Herod the Great, 
that Nazareth was the subsequent home of the | 
Holy Family, that previous intimation of the 
supernatural birth had been given through the 
instrumentality of angels, that Jesus was descended | 


from David, as shown in the appended genealogies. | 
To these facts St. Matthew adds that the marriage 


of Joseph and Mary was carried out after the 
doubts of the former had been set at rest by an 
angelic vision; that wise men from the East, under 
the guidance of a star, eame to offer their gifts 
at the cradle of the infant Saviour; that the 
children at Bethlehem were massacred owing to 
Herod’s jealousy, Jesus and His parents having 
previously taken refuge in Egypt, from whence 
they returned on the death of Herod, and settled 
at Nazareth in consequence of a divine warning. 
St. Luke adds the story of the birth of John, the 
Forerunner; the statement that Mary was already 
living at Nazareth when the angel Gabriel an- 
nounced to her that she should be the mother of 
the Messiah; the visit of Mary to her eousin 
Elisabeth, and her reception by the latter as the 
destined mother of the Lord; Mary’s song of 
raise; the journey of Joseph and Mary to 

ethlehem to be enrolled there as belonging to 
the family of David; the birth in the stable; the 
announcement to the shepherds; the circumcision; 
the purification in the temple; the blessing of 
Simeon and Anna; the return to Nazareth; the 
visit to the temple when Jesus was twelve years 
old; His questioning of the doctors; His answer 
to Mary’s complaint (‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing’), in the words, ‘How is 
it that ye sought me? Waist ye not that I must 
be in my Father’s house?’ and lastly, the gencral 
statement as to the Son’s humility and the thought- 
ful pondering of the mother.” 

It is a significant fact that the story of the 
Infancy is confined to these two Gospels. We 
may explain its omission in the Fourth Gospel 
by the consideration that this, being evidently 
supplementary to the others, often omits details 
which were assumed to be already familiar to 
the reader. But in the case of St. Mark we are 
forced to the conclusion, either that he was un- 
acquainted with the details of our Lord’s life 
previous to the preaching of John, or that, know- 
ing them, he did not regard them as an essential 
part of the Gospel message. The general impres- 
sion left by all the Gospels certainly is that during 
our Lord’s life the seeret of His miraculous birth 
had been communicated to very few. Thus we 
read in Mt 13® ‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ 
Lk 4° *Ts not this Joseph’s son?’ Jn 642 ‘Is not 
this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know?’ And so in Jn 1” Philip says 
to Nathanael, ‘We have found him of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph’; and both 
the genealogies of our Lord are traced to David 
through Joseph ‘the son of David.’+ Nor have 
we any evidence that the mysterious truth was 
generally known during the apostolic age. No 
allusion is made to it in the Acts or the Epistles, 
and the ‘woman elothed with the sun’ in Rev 12, 
though interpreted by some of the Virgin, is plainly 
intended to symbolize the Chureh. St. Paul, St. 


*Resch thinks (Kindheitsevangelium, Leipzig, 1895) that 
both evangelists borrowed from the same source, the Βίβλος 
γενέσεως 'Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ mentioned hy St. Matthew (11), which we 
may suppose to have Leen published after the Virgin’s death, 
about 4.D. 60. He accounts for the differences between them by 
supposing that St. Luke purposely omitted those incidents 
which had been already selected by St. Matthew as showing the 
fulfilment of IIcbrew prophecy, whilc he preferred himself to 
dwell on that part of the story which possessed the widest 
human interest. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, on the other hand, 
thinks that Luke’s account is dircetly due to Mary herself (Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem? pp. 73-88). 

+ Mt 12°, ; 

t It is true that Gal 44 ‘When the fulness of time was come 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law,’ has been citcd as 
such an allusion; but the phrase there used yevascevoy ex γυναικός 
may be merely an equivalent of γεννητοὶ γυναικῶν found in Joh 14] 
1514 254, Mt 1111, Lk 72, or at most it may refer to the promisa 
of Gn 314, 
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Peter, and St. John are alike emphatic in in- 
sisting on the fact of the Inearnation as the 
central truth of the Christian religion, and alike 
silent as to the way in which it was brought about. 

The ancient Syriac Gospel discovered at Mt. 
Sinai, and published in 1894, of whicli a translation 
was published by Mrs. Lewis in 1896, has some 
remarkable variants in Mt 1%, It runs thus: 
‘Jacob begat Joseph; Joseph, to whom was be- 
trothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesns who is 
called Christ’; again in v.*! the reading is ‘she 
shall bear to thee a son’; and in vy. ‘she bore 
to hima son.’ The publication gave rise to much 
discussion in the Academy * and clsewhere: ainong 
other theories it was suggested that this might be 
an Ebionite revision of our Gospel; but this seemed 
inconsistent with the word ‘ Virgin’ which appears 
in v.28, as well as with vv.1*, Others supposed 
that the Syriac version represents an earlier form 
of the genealogy, which may have been taken from 
a Jewish register and incorporated in the Gospel. 
This view received a certain amount of support 
from some of the old Latin versions, which have 
Joscph cut desponsata virgo Maria genuit Jesum, 
where the use of genuwit instead of penerit has 
been thought to betoken an earlier form, in which 
desponsata was followed by erat.+ See, further, 
art. JESUS CIIRIST in vol. 11. p. 644. 

Ilowever this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the miraculous conception was denied by 
several of the early heretics, who either maintained 
(with Cerinthus) the naturalistic birth of the Lord, 
followed by the bestowal of supernatural powers 
throngh the descent of the Spirit at His baptism, 
or held (with Marcion) that He was without earthly 
parentage, but descended from heaven in the 15th 
year of Tiberius and showed Himself in the syna- 
gocue of Capernaum. 

On the other hand, stress is laid on the super- 
natural birth of the Lord by Ignatius, who in oppos- 
ing the phantom theory of the Docete uses such 
phrases as καὶ ἐκ Μαρίας καὶ ἐκ θεοῦ, Hph. 7; ὁ yap θεὸς 
ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς ἐκυοφορήθη ὑπὸ Μαρίας κατ᾽ οἰκονο- 
μίαν ἐκ σπέρματος μὲν Δανεὶδ πνεύματος δὲ ἁγίου, 1b. 18; 
ἔλαθεν τὸν ἄρχοντα τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτον ἣ παρθενία Maplas 
καὶ ὁ τοκετὸς αὐτῆς, ὁμοίως καὶ ὃ θάνατος τοῦ Kuplov, 
ih, 19: these, he says, are τρία μυστήρια κραυγῆς, 
three mysteries wrought in the silence of God, 
though destined to be proclaimed aloud. + 

(ὁ) Proceeding now to the second part of Mary’s 
life, we find her, after the death of her husband (who 
is introduced for the last time in the visit to the 
temple), residing, as it would seem, with the Lord 
and His brethren [sec BRETIREN OF THE LORD], 
partly at Nazareth (Mk 61", Lk 46 Jn 1% 19") and 

artly at Capernaum (Mt 4° 91, Mk 91, Jn 912), 

Ve are not told that she accompanied our Lord in 
1115 missionary journeys, like Mary Magdalene and 
Susanna (Mk 15*, Lk 83. The first mention of her 
in this period is at the marriage at Cana in Galilee 
(Jn 2), wliere her direction to the servants, ‘ What- 
soever he saith unto you, do it,’ seems to show that 
lier relation to the bridegroom was such as to justify 
the exercise of authority on her part. Her previous 
appeal to her Son to provide for the deficiency of 
wine had drawn forth from Him the same sort of 
correction as her complaint at His disappearance on 
the oeeasion of the visit to the temple, τί ἐμοὶ καὶ 
σοὶ, γύναι; " Woman, what hast thou to do with me?’ 
Though there was nothing of harshness in the 


* See letters hy Conybeare, Sanday, Charles, Badham, and 
others in the Academy for 1894 and 1895; also Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, p. 80 ξ. 

+ The verse occurs in ‘a (recently discovered) fragment of the 
oldest known MS of any part of the NT,’ which has just been 
edited by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in the 1st part of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papiri. Εὖ appears there in its ordinary form, 
Ἰωπὼβ δὲ ἐγέννησεν ᾿Ιωσὴφ τὸν ἄνδρα Μαρίας, ἐξ ἣν ἐγεννήθη Ἰησοῦς ὁ 
λεγόμενος Χριστός. 

1 Bee Lightfoot, Ignatius, vol. ii. p. 76. 


appellation γύναι, as we may see from its use in 
the last tender commendation of His mother to 
the beloved disciple (Jn 1955), yet the choice of a 
word applying alike to all women is not without 
its significance, and the clanse which follows un- 
doubtedly contains a warning that it was not for 
her or for any human being to determine His course 
of action.» The next mention of Mary is in Mk 
o’-s/, where we are told that the people pressed 
upon Jesus tosuch an extent that He had not even 
time to eat; and that His friends hearing this, 
‘went out to lay hold on him: for they said, He 
is beside himself.’ Accordingly in the 3lst verse 
we read that ‘his mother and brethren came 
where he was, and, standing without, sent unto 
him, calling him. ,.. And they say unto him, 
Behold, thy nother and thy brethren without seek 
for thee. And he answereth them, and saith, 
Who is my mother and my brethren? And look- 
ing ronnd on them which sat round about him 
(in Mt 12” ‘ stretching forth his hand towards his 
disciples’), he saith, Behold my mother and my 
brethren! Jor whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ Here, too, the same lesson is taught, 
viz. that the knowledge of Christ after the flesh 
conveys no special privilege, no right of interference 
or control, not even any exclusive or peculiar 
blessedness, for in Lk 1157 the exclamation, ‘Blessed 
is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which 
thou didst suck,’ calls forth the correction that 
His mother’s true blessedness consisted, not in the 
fact of a physical connexion, but in those moral 
and spiritual qualifications which were open to 
all, ‘Yea, rather (uevotv),|; blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keep it.’ The next 
occasion on which we meet with Mary is at the foot 
of the Cross. She had come up with other women 
from Galilee to be present at the passover. As 
she stood watching the dying agony of her Son, 
she received His latest: charge, entrusting her to 
the guardianship of the beloved disciple, who from 
that hour took her to his own home (Jn 1955). The 
only remaining notice of her in the NT is contained 
in Ac 1, where she is mentioned as continuing in 
prayer and supplication with the apostles and the 
other women and the brethren of the Lord. 

2. The brief but exquisite sketch of our Lord’s 
early years contained in the NT provided a natural 
stimulant to imagination and curiosity, and the 
craving for further particulars was supplied by the 
writers of the Apocryphal Gospels, sometimes with 
the ulterior aim of magnifying asceticism or incul- 
cating some special doctrine of theirown. Hence 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 16) these works are 
spoken of as ‘ poisonous apocryphal books in which 
the wicked heretics reproach the creation, mar- 
riage, the providential government of the world,’ 
etc. Their popularity, however, was so great, 
that Catholic writers found it necessary either 
to imitate or to revise them. We will give here a 
general sketch of the further story of the Infancy, 
derived from a comparison of these apocryphal 
sources, disregarding minor discrepancies. 


* Blass (1.6. p. 238) quotes Nonnus’ paraphrase τί éuol, γύναι, 
ἠὲ σοὶ αὐτῇ, as implying that ἢ must have been read Instead of 
καί in a contemporary MS of the Fourth Gospel, and argues 
that we should replace ἢ in the text. Prof. Ramsay thinks that 
we may understand the existing text in the same general sense, 
‘how does that concern us’ (.c. p. 84). The objection to this 
is (1) the constant use of the phrase in the other sense ; (2) the 
consensus of the ancient commentators ; (3) the almost certainty 
that the other meaning would have been expressed by τί πρὸς ques 
asin Mt 274, Jn 2122: (4) the inappropriatcness of the supposed 
language in the mouth of Jesus under the actual circumstances. 
Surely it is every man’s ‘concern’ to save his friend from incon~ 
venience or discredit. And what, on this supposition, is the 
force of the words which follow ‘mine hour has not yet come’? 
—words which give a natural reason for the τί tuoi καὶ eos; 

+ TR reads μενοῦνψε with B2CD, but the γε is rightly dropped 


l by WH, Nestle, et αἰ. 
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The first development is concerned with the 
period preceding the betrothal of Mary. Her 
parents are said to have been Joachim of Nazareth 
and Anna of Bethlehem, both of the faiily of 
David. When they had been married twenty 
years without children, Joachim, going up to make 
his offering at the temple, was repelled as coming 
under the curse pronounced in Scripture against 
those who had not raised up seed to Israel. Being 
ashamed to return home, he retired to the wilder- 
ness and fasted there forty days, and received 
an assurance that a child should be born to him. 
Meanwhile his wife was bewailing her barrenness 
and her husband’s desertion, envying even the 
sparrows which had their nest in her garden. An 
angel comforted her by the news that Joachim was 
returning, and that she should bear him a child, 
whom she at once vowed to dedicate to the service 
of the temple. At the age of three, the child of 
promise was accordingly taken by her parents to 
the temple, where she charmed all the beholders 
by dancing on the steps of the altar. She remained 
in the temple, ministered to by angels, till she 
had completed her twelfth year, when the high 
priest was directed to summon all the widowers of 
Israel to bring each his rod to present before the 
altar, in order that it might be made known by a 
miraculous sign to whose care the Virgin was to 
be committed. When Joseph’s rod was returned 
to him, a dove issued from it and hovered over his 
head: to him therefore Mary was entrusted in 
spite of his protests. Seven virgins were appointed 
to be her companions, and to work with her at 
a new veil for the temple, while Joseph left his 
home to follow his calling as a shipwright. One 
day Mary, going out to draw water, heard a voice 
saying, ‘Hail! thou that art highly favoured.’ 
Being alarmed at secing no one, she left her vessel 
and returned to work at the veil, when an angel 
appeared and addressed her in the words, ‘ Fear 
not, Mary, thou hast found favour with God by 
thy vow of chastity, and shalt conceive by His 
word. .. . A virgin thou shalt conceive, a virgin 
bring forth, a virgin rear thy Son.’ Shortly after- 
wards Mary appeared before the high priest with 
the veil, and received his blessing. Then come 
the visit to Elisabeth, the return home, the meet- 
ing with Joseph, the quieting of his suspicions by 
a vision, ἃ summons from the priests, directing 
both Mary and Joseph to attend at the temple 
and reply to the charge brought against them ; 
the proof of their innocence by the ordeal of the 
water of bitterness (Nu 51%), 

In the apocryphal account of the visit to Beth- 
lehem the following points are noticeable. Mary 
rides on an ass, and 15 accompanied by Joseph and 
two of his sons ; as they approach Bethlehem they 
stop before a cave,* into which Joseph carried her. 
As soon as she entered it the darkness was lit up 
by a glory brighter than the sun, which continued 
as long as she remained there. Meanwhile Joseph 
had gone to seek for a midwife. As he went, he 
looked up and saw all movement brought to a 
sudden pause, both in heaven and earth. When 
the pause was over, he beheld a woman coming 
down from the mountain, who told him she was 
a midwife, and went with him to the cave, on 
which a bright cloud was resting. Going in 
they found Mary with her Child at her breast, 
but no other sign of her delivery. Salome, who 
had followed them, would not believe in the 
miraculous birth without further examination,} 


* The tradition of the cave is found in some of the earliest 
Ohristian writers, 6.0. Justin, Dial. 78; Orig. c. Celts. i. 51. It 
is supposed to have been derived from Is 3316 οὗτος οἰκήσει! iv 
ὑψηλῷ σπηλαίω πέτρας ἰσχυρᾶς. See Blass, ζ.6. p. 165. 


and was punished for her impiety by the withering 
of her hand, which was, however, restored on her 
repentance. On the third day after the birth, 
Mary moved from the cave to a stable, and placed 
the Child in a manger, where the ox and the ass 
worshipped Him, thus fulfilling the word of the 
τ. ‘the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
is master’s crib.’ 

The adoration of the Magi and the subsequent 
massacre of the Innocents are taken with little 
alteration from the Bible. But many fanciful 
additions are made in narrating the journey to 
Egypt. Wild beasts play around the infant Saviour; 
trees bend down their branches to offer their fruit 
to Mary; springs burst forth at her need; the 
idols fall from their bases to the earth: the 
journey is miraculously shortened; lepers and 
demoniacs and sick people of all sorts are healed 
by being spnnkled with the water in which Mary 
had washed her Child, or by handkerchiefs which 
He had touched. One of the most remarkable 
stories is that of the healing of a young man who 
had been turned by enchantment into a mule. 
His sisters having besought the Virgin’s help, she 
placed her Son on the mule, and at her prayer He 
restored the youth to his original shape. Another 
story relates to the two robbers who were after- 
wards crucified with Jesus. The one, called Titus,* 
had with difficulty prevented his fellow from giving 
the alarm as the Holy Family passed by. Mary 
thanked him, and prayed that he might receive 
forgiveness of his sins; whereupon Jesus answered, 
‘After thirty years he shall be crucified on my 
right hand, and shall precede Me to Paradise.’ 
At the end of the third year they returned from 
Hgypt to Nazarcth. It is unnecessary to relate 
the miracles, trivial or even malicious, said to have 
been wrought there by the child Jesus. Joseph 
died when Jesus was eighteen years of age. 

No further particulars of interest are added to 
the life of Mary, as recorded in the Bible, till 
after the resurrection, when Jesus is said to have 
appeared to her, first of all, accompanied by the 
patriarchs and prophets whom He had released 
irom Hades.t ‘Two years later (other versions 
give 22 or 24 years) she was warned by an angel 
that her death was approaching, and the apostles 
were all miraculously conveyed from various parts 
of the earth to be present at her bedside. Jesus 
Himself received her soul, and after three days her 
body was carried up by angels to heaven. St. 
Thomas, who had come too late for her death, 
was privileged to behold her ascension, and to 
receive her girdle as a sign of blessing.t 

In his note on Jn 1957 Westcott says, ‘ Nothing 
is known with reasonable certainty of the later 
life of the mother of the Lord. Epiphanius was 
evidently unacquainted with any accepted tradi- 
tion on the subject (Her. 78). He leaves it in 
doubt whether she accompanied St. John to Asia 
Minor or not. But in the course of time surmises 


aperuit, que tamen clause jugiter permanserunt’; and, on the 
other side, Tertull. de Carne Christi, 23; Orig. Hom. 14 in 
Luc.; Epiphan. Heer. p. 1061. 

* Hvang. Infant. ας 23, elsewhere called Dysmas, 

+ Pseudo-Ambrose, de Virginitate, i. 3. 

t For the story of the death and Assumption, see the apocry- 
phal treatises de Transitu Marie, ascribed to St. John and to 
Melito. The earliest hint of such a belief among orthodox 
writers is to be found in Epiphanius (d. 403), who, while strongly 
censuring the heretical sect of the Collyridians for their worship 
of Mary (Panar. p. 1061), believes that some extraordinary 
mystery about her death is implied in the words of Rev (1214), 
‘there were given to her eagle’s wings.’ Melito’s de Transitu 
was condemned as heretical in the decree de Libris Canonicis, 
attributed to Pope Gelasius, 4.p. 494. The most recent state- 
ment of the Roman Catholic belief on this point will be found in 
Wilhelm and Scannel, vol. ii. p. 220: ‘ Mary’s corporeal assump- 
tion into heaven is so thoroughly implied in the notion of her 
personality as given by Bible and dogma, that the Church can 


{ This is referred to by Clem. Alex. Strom. 889, μετὰ τὸ τεκεῖν 
αὐτὴν μαιωθᾶσάν φασί τινες παρθένον εὑρεθῆναι ; ci. Jerome, adv. 
Peleg. 2, ‘Solus Christus clausagy portag vulve virginalis 


dispense with strict historical evidence of the fact.’ Cf. also 
Livius, Blessed Virgin, pp. 338-378. 
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were converted into facts; and Nicephorus Callisti 
(tc. 1350), Hist. Hecl. ii. 3, relates that she lived 
with St. John at Jerusalem for eleven years after 
the death of the Lord, and died there in her 59th 
year. The site of the Tomb of the Virgin, just to 
the north of the Garden of Gethsemane, is not 
mentioned by any traveller of the first six centuries, 
and the later tradition that the church there was 
built by Helena is certainly false. See Quares- 
minus, il. 2401 ; Williams, Holy City, τι. 484 ff. 
From a passage in a synodical letter of the Council 
of Ephesus (A.D. 431, Cone. iii. 573, Labbe) it 
appears that, according to another tradition, the 
mother of the Lord accompanied St. John to 
Epliesus, and was buried there.’ See, further, art. 
‘Le lieu de la dormition de la Trés Sainte Vierge,’ 
by Pére Séjournée in Revue Biblique, Jan. 1899, p. 
141 ff. The traditional site of the Dormitio Marve 
in Jerusalem was made over to the Emperor of 
Germany in 1898. 

For Jewish and Mohammedan traditions with 
regard to Mary, see Canon Meyrick’s article 
‘Mary the Virgin,’ in Smith’s DL. The only point 
which need be mentioned here is the Jewish slander 
reported by Celsus,* to the effect that Jesus was 


the illegitimate son of Mary and a soldier Pandera. | 


ΒΒ. As early as the 2nd cent. we find Eve made 
a type of Mary, as Adani was of our Lord. As 
“ve had brought about the curse by listening to 
the Serpent, so Mary the blessing by listening to 
the Angel.t Still she shared man’s fallen nature, 
and was guilty of actual sin. So Irenzus (11. 16. 
7), ‘Dominus repellens ejus intempestivam festi- 
nationem dixit: Quid mili et tibi est, mulier?’ 
So Origen (Hom. in Luc. 17) interprets the pro- 
phecy of Simeon, ‘A sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also,’ of the doubts felt by Mary, 
in common with the apostles, at the crucifixion : 
‘Si omnes peccaverunt et egent gloria Dei, justifi- 
cati gratia ejus et redempti, utique et Maria illo 
tempore scandalizata est’ ;+ and still more strongly 
Tertullian (de Carne Christi, 7), and Chrysostom, 
commenting on Mt 12%" (Hom. in Alatt. 44), where 
he says Mary called down her Son’s rebuke by her 
presuinption (ἀπόνοια). ὃ 

Augustine|| was among the earliest of the 
Fathers who thonght it possible that she might be 
an exception to the rule that all have committed 
actual sins; though he allows that she shared the 
common corruption of lmmanity,{ and quotes Lk 
1157 as showing that even the mother of Jesus was 
blessed, not because in her the Word was made 
flesh, but because she kept the word of God. 

It does not appear that we have any direct evi- 
dence of prayer being made, or worship offered, to 
Mary during the first four centuries, ** except bythe 
olscure sect of the Collyridians already mentioned, 
ayrainst whom Epiphanius lays down the rule, ἐν 
τιμῇ ἔστω Μαρία, 6 δὲ ἸΤατὴρ καὶ Ὑἱὸς kal” Αγιον Πνεῦμα 
προσκυνείσθω" τὴν Μαρίαν μηδεὶς rpocxuvelrw. Butthe 


* Orig. c. Cels. 1.32. This calumny is denounced in the Koran 
(iv. 155) as one of the sins of the Jewish people. 

+ Justin M., Dial. 100; Iren. iii. 22. 4, v. 19. 1, ‘si ea inobedierat 
Deo, sed hee suasa est obedire Deo, uti virginis Eve virgo Maria 
fieret advocata. Et quemadmodum adstrictum est morti genus 
humanum per virginem, salvatur per virginem’; cf. also Tert, 
de Carne Christi, 17, 

1 So Basil, Hpist. 260, and others; cf. Hilary, Ps. 118°, where 
it is said that even Mary has to pass through the purgatorial 
fire, 

§ Stephanus cites other instances from Chrysostom, 

{| De Nat. et Grat. c. 86, where in answer to Pelagius, who 
had given a list of sinless saints from the OT, concluding with 
the names of Elisabeth and Mary, ‘quam dicit sine peccato 
confiteri necesse esse pietati,’ Augustine maintains that all had 
sinned ‘excepta sancta virgine Maria de qua propter honorem 
Domini nullam prorsus, cum de peceatis agitur, haberi volo 
questionem,’ Ephraem Syrus and Ambrose are quoted to the 
same effect. 

| See δ. Julian, ν. 15, quoted in Livius, Ὁ. 246f. 

** Smith's DB, 8.0. MARY THR VIROIN, VO). ii. p. 267; Tyler’s 
Roman Worship of the Virgin, 


cultus and invocation of the martyrs, and belief in 
their miraculous power, had been growing up as 
early as the 3rd cent.,* and the gradual paganiz- 
ing of the Church, which followed the establishment 
of Christianity as the religion of the empire, led, 
in many places, to the substitution of Christian 
saints for the old local divinities.t Indeed the 
continued use of the old temples and ceremonies 
and images under new names might seem to be 
countenanced by St. Paul’s words in reference to the 
Athenian altar ‘whom ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you.’ Then the worship of the Lares, 
the apotheosis of the dead, the almost blasphemous 
homage paid to the living emperor in the East, pre- 
pared the way for the worship of saints. The 
votaries of Demeter and Persephone and of other 
female deities found it easier to transfer their alle- 
giance to the Christian Church, when they were 
permitted to make their vows there to Mary as 
the Mother of God and the Queen of Heaven ;t 
while at the same time these titles were demanded 
by the more fanatical Christiaus, who claimed divine 
honours for the ideal and prototype of virginity, 
which they held to be the highest of all virtues. 
The movement in this direction was especially 
favoured by the reaction against the Nestorian 
heresy, condemned at the Council of Ephesus in 
A.D, 4381—a reaction shown in the multiplication 
of pictures of the Virgin, and in a readiness to 
accept, as authentic, any supposed tradition or 
revelation which tended to her glory. On the 
other hand, the Divinity of Christ tended to 
obscure his Humanity. The loving sympathy of 
one who could be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities was transferred to Mary, whose media- 
tion with her Son, the stern and terrible Judge, 
was every day felt to be more necessary to weak 
and erring mortals. Add to this the chivalrous 
sentiments and the respect for woman among the 
northern nations of Europe, and we sliall not be 
surprised at the subsequent developments of 
Mariolatry. The language of the Bible, especially 
in the Vulgate, was strained to support this: the 
name ‘Mariam’ itself received various interpreta- 
tions, of which the most popular was Stella Maris : 
the promise to the seed of the woman in Gn 37 
was transferred to the woman herself in accord- 
ance with the Vulgate mistranslation, ‘ipsa con- 
teret caput tuum’: the grecting in Lh 1° χαῖρε 
κεχαριτωμένη (Vulg. ‘ave gratia plena’) was a proof 
that Mary was herself a fountain of grace: her 
reply to the angel (οὐ γινώσκω ἄνδρα) 15. taken to be 
a vow: the words by which she was entrusted to 
the care of the beloved disciple, ἰδοὺ ὁ vids σου, 
describe her relation to all trne members of the 
Church. She is the Bride of the Canticles, the 
Woman persecuted by tlie dragon in the Apocalypse, 
the Wisdom of whom Solomon speaks, whom the 
Lord possessed in the beginning as His daily delight, 
rejoicing always before Him. Christian orators, be- 
ginning with Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople 
in the middle of the 5th cent. (who spoke of the 
Mother of God, ἡ θεοτόκος,8 as ‘tle only bridge be- 


* Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 8.v. Martyrs, Rruics, 
Wonpers, LIGUTs. 

+ See Gieseler, H.H. ii. p. 24 ff.; Bede, H.H. Angl. i. 305 
Augusti, Denkw. iii. 9 ff.; Maitland, Dark Ages, p. 149 ff, 
Homily on /dolatry, parts 2 and 83; J. J, Blunt, Vestiges of 
Ancient Customs in Modern Italy. tee 

t ‘The fact that some ancient heretics actually did maintain 
the Holy Ghost to be a female (Iren. i. 38; Gospel of the 
Hebrews, ap. Orig. Comm. in Joan, ii, 6), only serves to show 
the reluctance with which mankind bade adieu to that sex 88 
objects of worship.’ Blunt, 2.6. ch. 8, ἮΝ 

§ This phrase, condemned by Coleridge (ing. Div. i. 45), though 
accepted by most Anglican divines (¢.g. Pearson, Creed, Ὁ». 177), 
is open to the objection contained in Augustine's words (de 
I’ide et Symbolo, 9), ‘nee nos ad negandam Christi matrem 
cogit quod ab eo dictum est Quid inthi et tibi est mulier?... 
sed admonet potius ut intelligamus secundum Deunr non 


' habeisse matrem.’ 
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tween man and God’), vied with one another in 
devising new phrases in her honour; and the glowing 
hyperboles of an earlier generation were fixed in 
the dogma or ritual of a later generation, which 
again quickly gathered to itself a new halo of senti- 
ment, to be followed by a yet further advance both 
in theory and practice. We may consider this 
development under three heads: (1) the personal 
holiness of the Virgin ; (2) her power and dignity ; 
(3) the nature of the worship due to her. 

(1) We have seen that Augustine thought Mary 
might be exempt from actual sin, though sharing the 
general corruption of man’s nature. Pelagius and 
his disciple Julian denied thishereditary sinfulness. * 
Paschasius Radbertus(c.830),in his controversy with 
Ratramnus, maintained that Mary was sanctified in 
the womb; and this was the doctrine of Bernard (b. 
1091), who, however, protested strongly against the 
institution of the feast of the Conception by the 
Canons of Lyons, Dec. 8, 1140, as sanctioning the 
belief in the Immaculate Conception, which he re- 
garded as superstitious and opposed to the tradition 
of the Church. Bernard was followed by the greatest 
schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274); but 
about the year 1300 Duns Scotus maintained that, 
since it was as much in the power of God to blot 
out sin in the moment of conception as at a later 
eriod, it was more congruous to attribute to the 

irgin the higher perfection. This view was 
adopted by the Franciscans and supported by the 
visions of St. Brigitta, while the older view was 
maintained by the Dominicans and supported by 
the visions of St. Catharine of Sienna. Pope 
Sixtus Iv. (1476) declared it an open question, 
but gave his sanction to the festival. Finally, 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was pro- 
claimed by Pius 1x., Dec. 1854. 

(2) By the end of the 7th cent. the belief in wonder- 
working pictures, icons, and the honouring of 
these with osculation, lights, and incense, to- 
gether with the invocation of the Virgin and other 
saints, had become so common in the Eastern 
Church, that Christians were regarded as idolaters 
by the Mohammedans. Leo the Isaurian, who 
became emperor in 716, tried to avert this charge 
by forbidding the use of images altogether; and 
his prohibition was confirmed by the Synod of 
Constantinople in 754. The chief opponents of 
the Iconoclasts were Germanus of Constantinople 
and John of Damascus, who, in their writings, 
assign to Mary the highest place in heaven next 
to the Blessed Trinity, though they guard them- 
selves against the imputation of deifying her, 
as the pagans did their Mater Deorum (see 
Damasc. Hom I. in Dorm. Marie, 88 11, 15). 
John addresses her as ‘the rest of the weary, 
comfort of the sorrowful, healing to the sick, 
pardon to the sinful, a ready help to all.’ In 
the llth cent. Damiani speaks of her as ‘non 
solum rogans sed imperans, domina non ancilla,’ 
In the 12th cent. Bernard, in the 13th Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura, carry their adoration 
to a still higher pitch. Thomas is cited as say- 
ing that ‘in Mary is all our hope of salvation,’ 
and that she has obtained half the kingdom 
of God, ‘ut ipsa sit Regina misericordie, ut 
Christus est Rex justitice’; Bonaventura speaks 
of her as the ‘porta cli, quia nullus potest 
jam ecxlum intrare nisi per Mariam transeat 
tanquam per portam,’ and to him are aseribed 
the contemporary adaptation of the Psalter and 
Te Deum tothe worship of the Virgin, as a speci- 


men of which may be quoted the versicles of the | 


* Cf. Aug. de Nat. et Grat. c. 36, and the words of Julian 
quoted by Aug. contra Jul. iv. 122, ‘ipsam Mariam diabolo 
nascendi conditione transcribis.’ 

+ See the very careful catena of earlier declarations on this 
subject, contained in Pusey’s Letter to Newman, 1869. 


latter—‘ All the earth doth worship Thee, Spouse 
of the Eternal Father’ ; ‘ Vouchsafe, O sweet Mary, 
to keep us now and ever without sin.’ What is 
perhaps even more remarkable is that, in an early 
sermon of Wyclif’s* (d. 1384), we read: ‘It seems 
to me impossible that we should obtain the reward 
without the help of Mary. ‘There is no sex or age, 
no rank or position, of any one in the whole human 
race, which has no need to call for the help of the 
Holy Virgin.’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 
was no protest against the constantly advancing 
tide of Mariolatry. Beside the Nestorians and 
the Eastern Iconoclasts, who were to a certain 
extent supported by the Frankish Church under 
Charlemagne, there were various sects, Paulicians,t 
Cathari, and later the Waldenses and Moravians, 
which condemned the Invocation of Saints; and at 
least two eminent Churchmen in the 9th cent. 
wrote against it, viz. Agobard, archbishop of 
Lyons, and Claudius, bishop of Turin.§ Wycelif 
cradually came to the same conclusion, and some 
of his followers, e.g. Lord Cobham, were condemned 
to death for contradicting the teaching of the 
Chureh as to the worship of saints. The desire 
for reform in the practice and teaching of the 
Church was strongly reinforced by the reaction 
from the medieval system, which came in with 
the Renaissance: and by the end of the 15th cent. 
there were many signs that the old ideas as to the 
Virgin were becoming untenable. This may be 
seen from the reference made to her in Dean Colet’s 
Preceptes of Livinge, ‘Byleve and trust in chryst 
Jesu. Worship hym and his moder Mary,’ especially 
when viewed in the light of his favourite principle, 
‘Keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, and 
let divines dispute about the rest’; as well as from 
the charge brought against him (1512), that he 
denied the worship of images.|| The opinion of 
Erasmus is known from the Encomiuwm Marie 
and Peregrinatio, in which he ridicules pilgrimages 
to the shrine of St. Mary of Walsingham, the 


‘prayers offered to her, and generally the specula- 


tions of the schoolmen as to her virginity and 
sinlessness. Even Sir Thomas More condemns 
image-worship in his Utoma, and in a letter to 
Erasmus expresses his disgust at the Maniolatry 
which he witnessed at Coventry, where a Francis- 
can was preaching that ‘whoever made daily use 
of the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin could never be 
damned,’ while the parish priest, seeing that men 
became emboldened to crime through trust in 
their devotions to the Virgin, made a vain protest, 
which only drew on him the charge of impiety. 
In another letter to a monk in defence of Erasmus, 
More mentions that he had himself known of a 
band of assassins, who used to kneel before the 
Virgin, and then proceed ‘piously to perpetrate 
their crime.’ He adds that he does not say this ‘ to 
condemn those who occasionally salute the Holy 
Virgin, than which nothing is more beneficial.’ 
While all the Reformed Churches condemned the 
doctrine of Rome on this point, the Lutherans 
were less prominent in opposing it than the Swiss 
and the French, who often drew upon themselves 
persecution by their violence in destroying images. 
Berquin, the first Protestant inartyr in France, 
was charged with asserting that it was wrong to 
invoke the Virgin Mary in place of the Holy 
Spirit, and to call her the source of all grace, or 
assign to her such titles as ‘Our hope’ and ‘Our 
life,’ which belong only to Christ. The doctrine 


* See Lechler’s Wyelif, p. 299, Eng. tr. : 

+ Compare, too, Luther's favourite, Tauler, in Hagenbach's 
Hist. of Doctrines, vol, ii. p. 317, Eng. tr. 

t See Conybeare’s Key of Truth, 1898. 

§ Neander, Eng. tr. vi. 210. y 

| See Lupton’s Injluence of Dean Colet on the Reformation 
1893. 
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of the Church of England is given in the 15th Art., 
Of Christ alone without sin, and in the 22nd, 
where it is said, ‘The Romish doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping, and Adoration, 
as well of Images as of Reliques, and also In- 
vocation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the word of God.’ Both 
articles are unaltered from the form in which they 
were originally put forth in 1553, except that the 
phrase ‘Romish doctrine’ was substituted in 1562 
for ‘doctrine of the school-authors’ in the earlier 
form. 

Even the Council of Trent (1545-1563) gives 
evidence of this change of feeling in the guarded 
language used in Sess. xxv.: De invocatione, 
veneratione, et reliquiis Sanctorum et sacris imagini- 
bus, where it is enjoined that ‘ the people be taught 
that the Saints reigning with Christ offer their 
prayers for men to God, and that it is good and 
useful to invoke them as suppliants, and to have 
recourse to their prayers for the sake of obtaining 
benefit from God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who is our only Redeemer and Saviour.’ This is 
followed by a warning against superstition in such 
worship, and the caution that no innovation should 
be made except with the approbation of the bishop. 
The Roman Catechism speaks more particularly of 
the Virgin: ‘ Rightly are we taught to pray to the 
most blessed Mother of God, wt nobis peccatoribus 
sua intercessione conciliaret Deum, bonaque tum ad 
hanc tum ad wtcrnam vitam necessaria impetraret.’ 

The check on superstition was, however, only 
ἔλα roa Mainly owing to the eftorts of the 
Jesuits, Mariolatry is probably now more pre- 
valent in the Church of Rome than at any former 
time, if we may judge from the Decree of 8th 
Dec. 1854, the enormous crowds of pilgrims who 
flock to Lourdes, and the popularity of such books 
as the Glories of Mary, brought out in 1784 by St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori, of which the English trans- 
lation is ‘heartily commended to the faithful’ by 
the late Cardinals Wiseman and Manning. Even 
Cardinal Newman does not shrink from using the 
phrase ‘deification’ in reference to the Romish 
doctrine of the Virgin and the Saints (Hssay on 
Development, ch. 8).* 

(3) As early as the 5th cent. Augustine gives a 
warning against the worship of saints in the words, 
‘Honorandi sunt propter imitationem, non ador- 
andi propter religionem’ (de Vera Heligione, 55) ; 
‘Colimus martyres eo cultu dilectionis et societatis 
quo in hac vita coluntur sancti homines Dei... 
ilo cultu qui Greece “ Latria” dicitur, cum sit 
quedam proprie divinitati debita servitus, nec 
colimus, nec colendum docemus nisi unum Deum’ 
(c. Faustum, xx. 21). In the 2nd Council of 
Niczea (786) it was decreed that the Cross of 
Christ, the Virgin, Angels, and Saints were 
entitled to religious reverence, τιμητικὴ προσκύνησις, 
but not to divine worship, λατρεία, Peter Lombard 
(Sent. LIL. Dist. 9. 1) uses the word ‘dwlia’ for the 
former, but he says that there is a special dulia 
due to the humanity of Christ, ‘est quedam dulia 
soli humanitati Christi exhibenda, non alii 
creature.’ Thomas Aquinas gives this higher 
dulia the name of Ayper-dulia, but transfers it 
to the worship of Mary, not to that of the 
humanity of Christ, which he identifies with latria 
(Summa, Pars. 3, Qu. 25). He cites Augustine for 
the distinguishing feature of latria: ‘aliquid est 
quod soli Deo exhibetur, scilicet sacrificium’ ; and 

*See also W. Palmer, Letter to Dr. Wiseman; Burgon, 
Letters from Rome. In the latest scientific exposition of Roman 
doctrine recommended by Card. Manning it is maintained that 
the Intercession of Mary is an ordinary and necessary means of 
salvation; and the dictum of certain theologians, that ‘God 


grants no grace except on the intercession of Mary,’ is defended 
(Wilhelm and Scannel, ii. pp. 223, 224). 
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later writers have maintained that, as the Mass is 
never offered to the Virgin, her worship never over- 
steps the limit of dulia. If, however, we under- 
stand sacrificium, as Augustine does (Civ. Dei, x. 
c. 1, 88 2,3; 6. 3, 4, 5, 6), in a spiritual sense of fer- 
vent love and devotion, it is difficult to see how 
the worship inculeated in such a book as the 
Glories of Mary differs from this; and Pusey 
quotes passages from Corn. a Lapide, Faber, and 
others, in which it is actually maintained that 
Mary is present and received in the Eucharist, and 
feeds the worshippers there with her own flesh.* 
C. By far the commonest form of devotion to 
the Virgin is the Ave Maria, consisting of two 
parts: the salutation—‘ Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb’ ; 
and the prayer—‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of death.’ 
The former part was first ordered to be used as a 
church formula by Odo, bishop of Paris, in 1196 ; 
the latter part first appears in the 15th cent., and 
was directed to be used daily at the seven canonical 
hours by Pius v. in 1568. The ‘Angelus’ (said 
to have been introduced in 1287) consists of three 
recitations of the Ave Maria at the sound of the 
Angelus bell, at morning, midday, and night, the 
first recitation on each occasion being introduced 
by the words, ‘The Angel of the Lord announced 
to Mary, and she conceived of the Holy Ghost.’ 
The ‘ Rosary’ is the string of beads introduced by 
St. Dominic in 1210 to facilitate the repetition of 
150 Ave Marias and 15 Pater Nosters. The name is 
also used for this particular kind of devotion.+ 
The oldest festival connected with the name of 
Mary is the Purification,t observed on 2nd Feb., 
thus consecrating, as Bede observes, the old lustral 
month of the Romans to a higher purpose. It was 
probably instituted by Justinian in 542. Its name 
of ‘Candlemas’ was derived from the custom of 
consecrating candles and marching in procession 
with them on that day, in remembrance of the ‘ light 
to lighten the Gentiles.’ The Annunciation t (Lady 
Day), of which St. Bernard spoke as the ‘ radix om- 
nium festorum,’ was instituted about the end of the 
6th cent. The pagan feast of the Hilaria Matris 
Deum was held on the same day (25th March). 
The Assumption (15th Aug.), instituted by the 
emperor Maurice about the beginning of the 7th 
cent., was introduced into the West by Charle- 
magne. The Nativity§ (8th Sept.) was probably 
instituted in Italy in the 10th cent. The Presenta- 
tion (2lst Nov.) commemorates the dedication of 
Mary by her parentsin her 3rd year. ‘This festival 
was known in the East in 1150, but not till 1375 
in the West. We have already spoken of the Con- 
ception § (Dec. 8). The Visitation § (2nd July) was 
instituted in 1389 to commemorate the visit of Mary 
to Elisabeth. It may be worth while to mention two 
other festivals: that of Mount Carmel, instituted 
in 1587 to commemorate the appearance of the 
Virgin to the general of the Carmelites in the year 
1251, when she is said to have presented him with 
a scapular of the order, telling him that whoever 
died wearing this would escape the flames of hell. 
The other is the Zranslation of the House of 
Loretto, instituted in 1669 to commemorate the 
miraculous removal to Italy in 1294 of the house 
at Nazareth in which the angel appeared to Mary. 
Saturday was appropriated to the worship of 
the Virgin in 1096, so far as the clergy were con- 


* Eirenicon, pp. 168-172. : Ε ae 

+ See articles Hai Mary and Rosary in Dict. of Christian 
Antiquities, ; : 

t The festivals thus denoted are marked with red letters in 
the Church of England calendar. 

§ The festivals thus denoted, as well as that of St. Anne, the 
mother of the Virgin (July 26), are marked as black-letter feasts 
in the Church of England calendar. 
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cerned, and this rule was extended to the laity in 
1229. The month of JJay is also dedicated to her 
honour, 

D. Development in opinion is illustrated by de- 
velopment in art. During the first five centuries 
there is nothing to show that the Virgin was in 
any way raised above other saints. She appears 
simply in scenes taken from Scripture, 6.9. the 
Annunciation, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Mother and Child (of frequent occurrence after the 
Nestorian controversy), or possibly as a single 
figure in the attitude of prayer. In an Adoration 
dated A.D. 435, Christ is seated alone on a throne 
with angels above Him, while His mother occupies 
a subordinate position on one side near two of the 
Magi. The nzmbus is given to Christ, the angels, 
and king Herod, not to Mary.* It is not till the 
6th cent. that we find evidence of pre-eminent 
dignity ascribed to her in the painting of an 
Ascension, contained in a Syriac MS dated 586, 
where she stands in the centre of the apostles 
beneath the ascending figure of Christ. In this 
er she, as well as our Lord and the angels, 
128 the nimbus, but the apostles are without it. 
With one remarkable exception, it is not till the 
9th cent. that we find her entlironed as Queen of 
Heaven in the centre of the apset—a position 
formerly reserved for Christ. The exception 
referred to is ‘the mosaic of the apse of the 
cathedral of Parenzo in Istria, the work of Bisho 
Euphrasius, A.D. 535-543. She is throned an 
nimbed and supported by angels, holding her Son 
in her lap.’¢ The climax is reached in the 12th 
cent., when we find the Virgin enthroned with 
Christ, as His equal, in a mosaic of the Church of 
St. Maria in Trastevérc. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Legends of the Jladonna, 
distinguishes between representations of real or 
supposed historical scenes, and purely ideal or 
devotional paintings. Among the latter may be 
noted those which exhibit the Virgin as Virgo 
Sapientie, Sponsa Dei, the Prieta (Madonna with 


dead Christ), Mater Dolorosa, Regina Celi, Mater - 


Misericordie, in which character she is sometimes 
represented as endeavouring to shield mankind 
from the wrath of her Son. 

The most famous of the ancient portraits of the 
Virgin was that attributed to St. Luke, which was 
sent to Pulcheria from Jerusalem in 438. This 
was subsequently regarded as a kind of palladium, 
and accompanied the emperor to the battlefield, 
till the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 


From what has been said, it appears that no 
kind of justification for the worship of Mary is to 
be found in the Bible, or in the theory or practice 
of the Early Church. Indeed the silences no less 
than the utterances of Scripture might seem provi- 
dentially ordered so as to forbid any such develop- 
ment in after-ages. It may be argued, however, 
that there is an @ posteriori justification in history. 
The idolatry of the Canaanites, against which 
the Mosaic law was primarily directed, was the 
deification of cruelty and vice, a true worship of 
devils. The idolatry of Greece at its best was the 
deification of beauty and intellect, sometimes favour- 
able to virtue, as We may see in Herodotus, but 
more frequently to vice, if we may trust the witness 
of Plato. The worship of the Virgin is the deifica- 
tion of beauty and goodness. Regarding this from 
the historical point of view, who can dispute the 
immense gain to humanity of the substitution of 
such worship for any pre-existing idolatry? Con- 
trasting it even with some other forms of Christi- 
anity, say with the more rigid Calvinistic school, we 

* See Marriott, Testimony of the Catacombs, p. 40. 


+ This is seen in two churches built by Pope Paschal 1. 
¢ Dict. of Christian Antiquities, vol. 11. p. 1164. 
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can see reasons why the continued existence and pre- 
valence of Mariolatry should have been permitted 
‘for the hardness of men’s hearts’ by Divine Provi- 
dence. Tenderness, gentleness,reverence,sympathy; 
enthusiastic devotion to high objects; a deepened 
sense of the gracious dignity of motherhood; joy 
in all beauty, whether of art or nature, as the 
outward manifestation of the Supreme Beauty ; a 
kindly natural piety breathing trust and hope; 
some faint reflexion of the modest meekness, the 
resigned submission, the pure unrufiled calm of the 
maiden of Nazareth,—-such we might anticipate 
would be some of the effects of the contemplation 
of so noble an ideal. And such, no doubt, have 
been its effects in thousands of simple believers to 
whom Mary has been the authorized representa- 
tion of the Divine goodness. But even so, there 
are certain qualities of mind and character, such as 
veracity, justice, fairness, honesty, an open eye, 
robust common-sense, large-minded considerate- 
ness, Which are liable to fall into the background, 
when the feminine ideal, often coloured by medi- 
veval modes of thought, bulks so large in the fore- 
eround, And if the only acceptable worship is 
that in spirit and in truth, must we not expect 
that a worship, founded in mere hunian invention 
and the capricious movements of an unchastened 
iety, would give proof of its unsoundness by its 
rults? We shall not therefore be surprised to 
find that, where the sovereignty of Mary has 
tended to eclipse the sovereignty of God, the 
idea of goodness has been exchanged for that of 
mere weak indulgence, while the thought of the 
All-Holy and All-Just has been first shrunk from 
and then forgotten. If Christ has entrusted to 
His mother the whole treasury of grace, what nced 
is there to look beyond her? The repetition of a 
few prayers, the offering of a few candles, even 
the presence of a picture of the Virgin, acts as a 
sort of charm to win her favour, even for the 
vicious and criminal.* The sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, of the inexorable claims of duty, of 
‘hi heinousness of sin, has been perilously weak- 
ened by the fatal error which led to the separation 
of the spheres of mercy and justice, assigning the 
former to the Madonna, the latter to her Son. 
The God of love, the meek and lowly Saviour, are 
robbed of their highest prerogatives, while the 
Virgin and the Saints, whose perfection on earth 
consisted in conforming their wills to the Divine 
will, are too often representcd in popular Cathol1- 
cism as seeking to resist and control that will. 
That the above view of the dangers of Mariolatry 
is no mere delusion of the Protestant mind, but 1s 
shared more or less by many Anglicans who claim 
to adopt the Catholic position, as well as by some of 
highest authority among Roman Catholics them- 
selves, is shown by Pusey’s Hirenicon and Letter to 
Newman, and by Newman’s reply to the former, 
in which he says (p. 108), ‘ Now at length coming 
to the statements . . . which offend you in works 
written in her (Mary’s) honour, I will frankly say 
that I read some of them with grief and almost 
anger... . And if J hate those perverse sayings so 
much, how much more must she in proportion to 
her love of him?’ Again he says (p. 119), ‘ They 
(these statements) seem to me like a bad dream. 1 
could not have conceived them to be said. I know 
not to what authority to go for them, to Scripture, 
or to the Fathers, or to the decrees of Councils, or 
to the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the 
faithful, or to the Holy See, or to reason.” And 
he refers to Gerson, and Petavius, and others, who 
condemn the ‘prurience of innovation,’ and tlhe 
frivolous and sophistical reasonings ‘in which so 
many indulge in order to assign any sort of grace 
they please, however unusual, to the Blessed Vir- 
* Many instances will be found in Liguori’s Glories of Mary. 
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gin.’ The motive of this is, aceording to Petavius, 
a ‘kind of idolatry, lurking, as Augustine says, 
nay, implanted in human hearts, which is greatly 
abhorrent from theology, that is, from the gravity 
of heavenly wisdom.’ 


Literature.—Ilofmann, R., Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen 
erzithit, 1851; Protevangelium Jacobi, Evang. Thome, vang. 
de Nativitate Maria, the Latin Historia de Nativitate Marie 
et de Infantia Salvatoris, the Arabic Historia Josephi and 
Evangelium Infantia, de Dormitione, and de Transitu Marve. 
All these are translated in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. 16. Marriott, Testimony of the Catacombs; Mrs. Jameson, 
Legends of the Madonna; K. Wase, Handbuch d. Protestant- 
ischen Polemik gegen die rémisch-katholischen Kirche, ed. 4, 
1878; Lehner, Die Marienverehrung in den ersten Jahrhun- 
derten, 1881; V. Schulte, Archdologische Studien tuber alt- 
christlichen Monumente, 1880 ; Review of Mariolatry, Liturgical, 
Devotional, Doctrinal (Anon.), Rivington, 1869; Tyler, Romish 
Worship of the Virgin; Augusti, Denkwtirdigkeiten aus ἃ. christ- 
lichen Archuologie, vol. iii. 1-124; Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 
vol. i. pp. 108-128; Lechler, John Wyclif, Eng. tr. ; Seebohm, 
Oxford Reformers; Burgon, Letters from Rome; Pusey, 
Hirenicon, 1865, pp. 101-190, Letter to Newman on the Immacu- 
late Conception, 1869; Gore, Dissertations, London, 1895; Her- 
zog’s Real-Hncyclopddie f. protestantische Theologie, s.v. ‘Maria.’ 

Rom. Cath.—Newman, Hssay on Development, 1846, pp. 376- 
388, 398-409, Letter to Pusey on his Hirenicon, 1866, pp. 28-159 ; 
Liguori, Glories of Mary, Eng. tr. 1868; Rohauilt de Fleury, 
La Sainte Vierge, 2 vols. 1878; Livius, The B. V. in the 
Fathers of the First Siz Centuries, 1893; Wilhelm and 
Scannel, Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben’s 
Dogmatik, 1890, vol. ii. pp. 122-126, 208-224 ; Addis and Arnold, 
Catholic Dictionary, ed. 4, 1893 (under headings ‘ Mary,’ 
‘Loretto,’ ‘Immaculate Conception,’ ‘Saints,’ ‘ Assumption’); 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, vo). viii. ed. 2, 1898 (under 
headings ‘ Maria,’ ‘Marienfeste,’ Marienlegenden,’ ‘ Marien- 
wallfahrtsorte ’), where a full bibliography will be found. 


J. B. MAYOR. 
MA&SCHIL.—See PSALMS. 


MASH (zv5).—A son of Aram, Gn 10%. The par- 
allel passage 1 Ch 1!” substitutes Meshech; the 
LXX in both has Mécoy. A name corresponding 
with Mash is fonnd in Assyrian insenptions, 
especially the cyluder R™ of Assurbanipal, who, 
in describing his Arabian campaign, says he marched 
through the desert of Mash, ‘a place of thirst and 
fainting, whither comes no bird of the heaven, 
neither do asses nor gazelles feed there’ (ὃ. A. 
Smith’s edition, i. pp. 67, 08). τά. Delitzsch 
(Paradies, 242, 243) interprets this to mean the 
Syrian desert ; Glaser (Skizze, ii. 419), as ‘the in- 
terior of Western Arabia’; and the word, according 
to Delitzseh, is foreign, and means ‘ wilderness.’ 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

MASHAL (bvin, Maacd).—1 Ch 614 (Heb. 58]. See 

MISHAL. 


MASIAS (A Μασίας, B Mecalas), 1 Es 534.—One 
of Solomon’s servants (RVm Misaias). The name 
is absent from the parallel list in izra. 


MASON.—In Syria masons both hew and build. 
In hewing they use the difierent kinds of hammers 
mentioned under art. HAMMER. In Ezr 37, 1 Ch 995, 
hewers (o°2s5) are mentioned ; the word in Arab. VS 
is nahdtin, those who smoothed the stones. Masons 
use several instruments in building—the plumb 
line, a line wound on a reel for laying the courses 
of stone, a long rod of wood about 6 ft. in length, 
and a very curious kind of trowel. The trowel is 
of iron, about a foot long, fully an inch broad in 
the widest part, and tapers to a point; it is about 
half an inch thick. It is used asa lever for putting 
the stone exactly into its place, as well as for 
spreading the mortar. 

The masons of Lebanon seem still to be the 
skilled builders of Palestine and Syria, as the 
were in ancient times (as we read in 2§ 5" that 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent masons [125 "#7] to 
David to build him a house), for they travel all 
over Syria, Palestine, and the Hauran, building 
houses for the people, and forts for the govern- 
ment. W. CARSLAW. 


MASREKAH (npiyp, Μασέκκα). --- Mentioned in 
connexion with the list of ‘the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel,’ Gn 36%... When one 
of these kings, named Hadad, died, Samlah of 
Masrekah reigned in his stead (v.8=1 Ch 1%), 
The loeality has not been identified. The Qno- 
masticon detines it thus: Μαρσικὰ πόλις βασιλείας 
"Howe περὶ τὴν Τεβαληνήν. The name ΠΡ Ὁ may 
signify ‘place of Sorek (piv) vines’ (Del. on Gu 
36%), J. A. SELBIE. 


MASSA (xvp).—Name of a son of Ishmael (Gn 
2512 [A Μασσή]Ξ-ΞῚ] Ch 199 [B Μανασσή, A Μασσή]). ---- 
The correct translation of Pr 811, where Lemuel is 
described as ‘king of Massa,’is due to Hitzig 
(Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. 1844, 269-305), and it is prob- 
able that the sense of the words following the name 
‘Agur’ in Pr 30! is similar, though they cannot be 
rendered with certainty. Delitzsch (Paradies, 301) 
called attention to the occurrence of the name 
Ma-as-‘a-ai immediately before Taymezans and 
Sabeeans in a list of States which brought presents 
to Tiglath-pileser 11. (J/VAJZ iii. 10. 1, 38), and 
justly identified these people with the Ishmaelite 
tribe. He also (6. 302) thought there might be 
a reference to them in a tablet published in JVAJ 
iv. 56. 1, and further edited by G. Smith (History 
va Assurbanipal, 296-298), and most recently by 8. 

. Smith (Keilschrifitexte Asurbanipals, ii, 36-38). 
In that tablet a certain Nebo-sum-esir, who has 
been told to send the king anything that he may 
hear about the Arabs, states that Akamaru, son 
of Ammé’ta of Mash (Jlash-a-at), made a raid on 
the people of Nebaioth, and killed all the troops 
except one man, who is despatched to the king to 
give him personal information. Itis more probable 
that a tribe of moderate size is referred to than a 
vast region like MASH; and the difference in spelling 
between this tablet and the former may be due to 
the popular pronuneiation which is represented in 
the letters (S. A. Smith, p. 38). The scene de- 
scribed in the tablet resembles that of Job 1" (as 
Delitzsch observes), and it is probable that we 
have in these chapters a specimen of the famous 
wisdom of the ‘children of the East.’ From none 
of these passages can any data be got for the 
localization of Massa, and the eonjectures of 
Hitzig (repeated by him in his comm. on Pr 30) 
scarcely deserve mention. See, further, art. 
SIMEON (TRIBE). Such portions of chs. 30 and 8] 
as really come from Massa are probably trans- 
lated ; but the first verse of ch. 30, which is unin- 
telligible, may be partly in the original dialect. 
Of the proper names, Lemuel or Lemocl might be 
Hebrew or Arabic (compare Lishemesh, Lidzbarsky, 
Handbuch der nordsem. Epig. 304), Yakeh seems 
to be old Hebrew, while Agz is uncertain. On 
the other hand, the names given in Nebo-sum-esin’s 
letter are very clearly old Arabic, and he certainly 
implies that the ‘ Mash-‘a-ai’ are Arabs. 

D. 5. MARGOLIOUTI. 

MASSAH (709, 1.6. ‘ proving,’ ‘trial’; (ὁ) πειρασμός, 
in Dt 33° wetpa).—The name given to the place, 
near Rephidim, at which, according to Ex 1717, 
the Israelites ‘tempted’ J” (1,6. in the old sense of 
the word, tried Him, put Him to the proof), doubt- 
ing (ν.3) His power to save them in their thirst, and 
saying (ν.7) ‘Is J” among us, or not?’ This in- 
cident at Massah is alluded to in Dt 615 ‘Ye shall not 
“tempt” J” (put J” to the proof), as ye ‘‘tempted” 
Tim (put Hiin to the proof) at AZasseh’ (cf. Driver), 
9, and Ps 95° ‘Harden not your heart as at 
Meribah, as in the day of A/essah in the wilder- 
ness, when your fathers tempted (7.e. tried) me, 
tested me, but also saw my work (86. of judginent).’ 
In Dt 338 the name is either played upon difierently, 


i or there is an allusion to a ditferent version of the 
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incident at Massah : ‘Thy Thummim and thy Urim 
be for the man, thy godly one, whom thou didst 
prove at Massah, with whom (or, according to 
others, for whom) thou contendedst at the waters 
of Meribah.’ The words have reference to the 
tribe of Levi; and the idea expressed by them may 
be that at Massah J” either ‘ proved’ the tribe in 
Moses’ person, or (Dillm.) ‘ proved’ Moses himself, 
by observing how he would behave under the pro- 
vocation of the people’s complaints. However, this 
explanation is not perfectly satisfactory ; and it 
becomes less so when the attempt is made to ad- 
just the Meribah clause to it: so that the opinion 
cannot be excluded that the allusion is to some 
different account of what happened at ‘ Massah,’ 
according to which the fidelity of the tribe was 
tested directly by J”. The Arabs point to a rock 
called Hesy el-Hattatin, in the arid N.W. part of 
the Wady Feiran, as the one struck by Moses 
at ‘Massah’ (Palmer, Desert of Exodus, 159). See, 
further, REPHIDIM. S. R. DRIVER. 


MASSIAS (A Μασσίας, B ’Aocelas), 1 Es 932: 
MAASEIAH, Ezr 10”, 


MASSORAH, MASSORETES.—See TEXT ofr OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


MASTER.—See Lorp. Like the Lat. magister 
from which it comes, ‘master’ was formerly used 
for ‘ teacher,’ as Mal 212 ‘The Lord will cut off the 
man that doeth this, the master and the scholar.’ 
Cf. He 5" Rhem. ‘ For whereas you ought to be 
maisters for your time, you neede to be taught 
againe your selves what be the elements of the 
beginning of the wordes of God.’ Especially was 
it used for the head of a school (as it is still in use 
in the rural parts of Scotland), as Goldsmith, Des. 
Village, 196— 

‘There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school.’ 
The Gr. διδάσκαλος, teachcr, is in AV rendered 
‘master’ in 2 Mac 1”, Ja 3!, and in all its occur- 
rences in the Gospels, except Lk 2** ‘doctor’ (RVm 
‘teacher’) and Jn 3? ‘teacher.’ But elsewhere it 
is tr? ‘teacher’ in both AV and RV (Ac 13!, Ro 2”, 
1 Co 12%, Eph 44, 1 Ti 2’, 2 Ti 1" 4%, He 5!2). So 
also ῥαββεί, though it is transliterated ‘Rabbi’ in 
Mt 237 8, Jn 158. 49. 32 26 65. and is tr? ‘Lord’ in Mk 
105: (after TR, but edd. mostly ῥαββουνεί, whence 
RV ‘ Rabboni’), is elsewhere rendered ‘ master’ (Mt 
267-49 Mk 9° 1122 144, Jn 431 92 118); RV has 
Rabbi throughout. See RAgBst. 

Mastery is four times used for mod. ‘victory’: 
Ex 3218 ‘J+ is not the voice of them that shout for 
mastery’; Dn 6% ‘the lions had the mastery of 
them’; 1 Co 955 ‘Every man that striveth for the 
mastery 1s temperate in all things’ (ὁ ἀγωνιζόμενος, 
RV ‘that striveth in the games’); 2 ΤΊ 2° ‘If a 
man also strive for masteries’ (467 ; RV ‘contend 
in the games’). Cf. Milton, PZ ii. 899— 

‘For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce 
Strive here for mast’ry.’ 

The verb to ‘master’ in the sense of ‘control’ 
occurs in Wis 1218 ‘But thou, mastering thy power, 
judgest with equity’ (δεσπόξων ἰσχύος, RV ‘being 
sovereign over thy strength’), RV has the word 
in the mod. sense of ‘overcome’ in Ac 1916 ‘the 
man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, 
and mastered both of them.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MASTICK (cxivos,* Ientiscus).—A dicecious tree, 
Pistacia Lentiscus, L., of the order Anacardiacee, 
of a spreading growth, 10 to 12 ft. high and broad. 
The leaves are persistent, with 3 to 5 pairs of 
oblong lanceolate to obovate, leathery, mucronu- 


* Note the word-play in the σχίσει of the following verse 
(Sus 55), and cf. African. Hp. ad Orig. (Lommatzsch, xvii. p. 18). 


late leaflets, 1 to 14 in. long, on a winged rachis. 
The fruits are dry, globular-obovate, somewhat 
flattened drupes, 4th of an in. in diameter, borne 
on short stiff panicles. It grows in thickets, in 
rocky places, along the coast and on hills to a 
height of 2500 feet, all around the Mediterranean. 
The gum is obtained from incisions in the bark, 
made in August. The juice exudes in the form 
of tears, which harden into spherical, flattened 
or irregular, pale-yellow masses, covered with a 
bloom, caused by their mutual attrition. They 
have a mild terebinthinc odour and taste. Mastick 
is known in Arab. by the name mistaki, It is in 
universal use by women and girls as a chewing- 
gum, partly because of its pleasant taste and the 
agreeable odour it gives to the breath, and its 
reputed virtues as a preservative to the teeth and 
gunis, and partly for the amusement of chewing 
it. It is also used as a temporary stopping for 
cavities in the teeth. It is an astringent, used to 
check discharges from the mucous membranes. 
A sweetmeat is made of it in Chio, and forms a 
considerable article of export. The tree is men- 
tioned once only, in Apocrypha (Sus *4), 
G. E. Post. 

MATHELAS (A Μαθήλας, B Μαεήλας, AV Matthe- 
las), 1 Es 9%=MAASEIAH, Ezr 10% The LXX 
forms are due to confusion of c with 9 or e. 


MATRED (7209, Ball compares the Arab. metrad, 
‘a short spear’).—The mother-in-law (ἢ) of Hadar 
(Gn) or Hadad (Ch), one of the kings of Edom, 
Gn 36 (A Marpal#)=1 Ch 1° (A Ματράδ). In Gn 
the LXX and Pesh. make Matred the son not the 
daughter of Me-zahab, which is accepted by Ball, 
who reads 13 instead of MT nz. Kittel is not 
indisposed to acccpt the same reading in Ch, thus 
making JZatred a masculine name. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MATRITES ("yeny=the Matrite; B Ματταρεί, A 
Marrapel and Marrapelr).—A family of the tribe 
of Benjamin to which Saul belonged (18 1051), 
The readings of the LXX point rather to a form 
‘yo (Mattarite). Klostermann would substitute 
‘of the family of M.’ for ‘the son of a Benjamite’ 
in1lS 9], J. F. STENNING. 


MATTAN (μ᾽ ‘a gift’; more usually, with 
explicit addition of the divine name, in the form 
Mattaniah).—1. (Ματθάν Luc., Μαγθάν B, Μαχάν 
A; in Ch Marédy without variation). Priest of 
the temple of Baal in Jerusalem during the reign 
of Athaliah. He lost his life with the queen, 
when she was deposed (2 K 1118, 2 Ch 2917), Ahab, 
presumably at the instigation of his Phoenician 
wife Jezebel, built a temple for the worship of 
Baal in Samaria (1 K 1633, Their daughter Atha- 
liah was probably founder of this temple in Jeru- 
salem. Possibly, therefore, Mattan was not a 
Judean. ‘The name is known as Phoenician 
(Gesenius, HWS 13. 

2. (Nadav B, Μαθθάν Q™2), Named only as the 
father of Shephatiah, a contemporary of the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer 38'). W. B. STEVENSON. 


MATTANAH (πρὸ; LXX Μανθαναείν B, -νίν A, 
«νέν ἘΝ. Eus. Maééavéu).—A station mentioned 
only Nu 21% 19, Jt was on the route from the 
Arnon to the plains of Moab, and would therefore 
be to the E. of the Dead Sea and N. of the Arnon. 
No satisfactory identification has been made; but 
if the position assigned to it by Eusebius (Onom. 
p. 169 and p. 274, ed. Lagarde), 12 Roman miles 
to the E. of Medeba, be correct, the course taken 
by the Israelites must have been farther to the 
E. than is generally supposed.* 

| A. Το CHAPMAN. 
*In an article on the ‘Song of the Well’ in the New World 
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MATTANIAH (ann>).—4. The original name of 
king Zedekiah, 2 K 24" (B Μαθθάν, A Me@éavias), 
2. An Asaphite, 1Ch 9% (B Mavéavlas, A Mar- 
davias), leader of the temple ehoir, Neh 11” (B 
Maéamd, A Maéé@avias) 128 (B Μαχανιά, Α Μαθανια), 
door-keeper 12% (B Ναθανιά, A Μαθθανιά), 98. 
Mattaniah, a descendant of Asaph, was, according 
to 2Ch 20% (B Mavéavias, A Ματθανίας), contem- 
porary with Jehoshaphat, but this name should 
probably be identified with the preceding. 4 5. 
6. 7. Four of those who had married foreign wives, 
Ezr 10% (Β Maéavid, A Μαθθανιά, called in 1 Es 9* 
Matthanias), v.27 (B ᾿Αλαθανιά, A Μαθθανιά, called 
in 1 Es 973 Othonias), v.2°(B Maéamd, A Μαθθανιά, 
called in 1 Es 9%! Matthanias), v.27 (B Madand, 
A Μαθθανιά, combined in 1 Es 9* with the follow- 
ing Mattenai into Mamnitanemus). 8. A Levite 
who had charge of the offerings, Neh 13% (B 
Na@and, A Ma@@artas) 9, (302) A Hemanite, 
1 Ch 25* 36 (B Μανθανίας, A Maréavias). 10. (37:30) 
An Asaphite, 2 Ch 29% (B Ma@éavlas, A Mar@avias), 


MATTATHA (Marraéa).—Son of Nathan and 
a of David, according to the genealogy of 
Lk 371, 


MATTATHIAS (Marradias), the equivalent of the 
Heb. Mattithiah (nap wrnnp). 4. AV Matthias, 
a Jew, who had married a foreign wife in the days 
of Ezra (1 Es 9°), In Ezr 10* the name is given 
as Mattattah, AV Mattathah (πῃ). See GENEA- 
LOGY. 2. One of the men who stood at the right 
hand of Ezra during the reading of the law (1 Es 
9%); in Neh 84 Mattithiah. See GENEALOGY. 3. 
The father of the five Maccabean brothers (1 Mac 
Ol. 14, 16f, 19. 24, 27. 39. 45. 49 1439). See MACCABEES. 4, 
The son of Absalom, a captain in the army of 
Jonathan the Maccabiean, who, together with Judas 
the son of Chalpi, stood by his commander during 
the flight of the Jews at the battle of Hazor, and 
helped to turn the fortunes of the day (1 Mac 11”). 
5. A son of Simon the high priest, who was 
murdered, together with his father and brother 
Judas, at a banquet at Dok, by Ptolemy the son of 
Abubus (1 Mac 16'6), 6. One of three envoys 
sent by Nicanor to treat with Judas Maccabzeus 
when he invaded Palestine in B.c. 161 (2 Mace 
1419), Negotiations on the part of Nicanor are 
mentioned also in 1 Mae 7*?-3!, but it is there stated 
that they were immediately broken off by Judas, 
who discovered that they were only a treacherous 
device for getting possession of his person. 7. The 
son of Amos in the genealogy of Jesus Christ 
(Lk 3%). 8, Theson of Semein (AV Semel) in the 
game genealogy (Lk 3”). TL. A. WIITE. 


MATTATTAH (nnn3).— One of the sons of 
Hashum, who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 
1038 (B’A@a, A Μαθθαθά), called in 1 Ks 9535 Matta- 
thias. 


MATTENAI (‘3n3).—4. 2. Two of those who had 
married foreigu wives, Ezr 10° (B|/Mafavd, A Maé- 
Gaval, called in 1 Es 9585 Maltanneus), ν. 7 (B ΔΙ αθανάν, 
A Ma@é@aval, combined in 1 Es 955. with the pre- 
ceding Mattaniah into Mamnitanemus). 3. Repre- 
sentative of the priestly house of Joiamb in the 
days of Joiakim, Nch 12% (B y* A om., ἐδ δ με inf 
Maé@avat). 


MATTER.—In Sir 28” ‘matter’ is used where 
we should now use ‘material’ instead, ‘As the 
(March 1895, p. 136 ff.) Budde argues that Matianah is not a 
proper name at all, but that the song should end— 


‘With the sceptre, with their staves, 
Out of the desert a gift’ ; 


and then y.19 resume ‘and from Beer (UXX ἀπὸ φρέατος) to 
Nahaliel.’ See also Expos. Times, vi. (1895) p. 481 f. 


matter of the fire is, so it burneth’ (κατὰ τὴν ὕλην 
τοῦ πυρός, RV ‘As is the fuel of the fire’). Cf. 
Chaucer, Persones Tale, § 8, ‘But for your sinne 
ye been woxen thral and foul, and members of tlic 
feend, hate of aungels, sclaundre of holy chirche, 
and fode of the false serpent, perpetuel matere of 
the fyr of helle’; and Bacon’s ἐν (Gold. Treas. 
ed. p. 57), ‘The surest way to prevent Seditions, 
(if the Times doe beare it,) is to take away the 
Matter of them. For if there be Fuell prepared, 
it is hard to tell, whence the Spark shall come, 
that shall set it on fire.’ In Ja 3° the same Gr. 
word (ὕλη) is tr? ‘matter,’ ‘Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth,’ but it is clear from 
previous versions that the Eng. word means here 
‘affair.’ Coverdale’s tr. is ‘Beholde how gret a 
thinge a lyttell fyre kyndleth’; the Gen. Bible 
has the same with ‘matter’ in the marg., and the 
Bishops place ‘matter’ in the text. RV renders 
: Behold, how much wood is kindled by how small 
a fire!’ marg. ‘how great a forest is kindled’ ; 
this is very near Wyclif’s ‘Lo! hou miche fijr 
kyndlith hou greete a wode,’ after Vule. Lecce 
quantus ignis quam magnam sylvam incendit. 

For the phrase ‘Make matter’ see under MAKE; 
and add this illustration from Tindale (lVorks, 1. 
169), ‘ Let this little flock be bold therefore: for if 
God be on our side, What matter maketh it who be 
against us?’ J. HASTINGS. 


MATTHAN (Maé@@av).—Grandfather of Joseph 
the husband of Mary, Mt 1%, perhaps to be 
identified with Matthat, who occupies the same 
place in St. Luke’s genealogy of our Lord (Lk 3%). 


MATTHANIAS.—1. (A Maréavlas, B Mardy), 1 Is 
9?7— MATTANIAH, Ezr 10", 2 (A Ματθανίας, 1} Bec- 
κασπασμύς, AV Mathanias), 1 Es 991-Ξ MATTANIAH, 
Ezr 10°. 


MATTHAT (Ma@@dr),—4. Grandfather of Joseph 
the husband of Mary, Lk 3*4, perhaps to be identi- 
fied with Matthan, who oceupies the same place 
in St. Matthew’s genealogy of our Lord (Mt 115). 
2. Another ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”. 


MATTHEW, APOSTLE (Ma@éaios, Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. WH ; Ματθαῖος TR).—Matthew’s place in the 
Apostolie list is not quite constant, varying be- 
tween seventh and eighth, and so affecting the 
station assigned to Thomas (in the Synoptics; in 
Ae 1:8 Bartholomew). His position in Mk, Mt, 
and Lk, viz. seventh, must give his standing in the 
original apostolic cirele, as reflected in St. Peter’s 
mind. He is called in Mt 105 ‘the customs-oflicer’ 
(ὁ τελώνης), and is thus identified with the Matthew 
of 993 (ef. Mk 24, Lk 6537), called while sitting ‘at the 
toll-oftice’ near Capernaum, on the Great West 
Road from Damascus to the Mediterranean. St. 
Mark styles this servant of the tetrarch Herod, 
‘Levi the son of Alpheus’; but that does not bar 
the identification. For there is analogy for even 
two Hebraic names, both outside (Jos. Ané. XVII. 
ii, 2, ᾿Ιωσὴφ ὁ καὶ Ἰζαϊάφας) and within the apostolic 
circle. And it is likely that, as with Simon 
Cephas, Afatthew was the later name, given after 
hiscall. This fits its probable meaning, ‘Jelovah’s 
gift.’ Matthew, then, was the name by which this 
apostle became known in Christian circles ; and by 
it even St. Mark indicates him in his official list, 
while giving his call with strict historie fidelity. 
So Thomas is ‘Judas Thomas’ in Acta Thomee ; 
and Bartholomew was perhaps Nathanael’s usual 
Christian name. On the forms and meaning of 
the name Jfatihew sce, further, Dalman, p. 142. 

Several things seem implied in this call of 
Matthew. We must already have been familiar 

| with Jesus and [lis gospel as preached in Caper- 
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naum (for there is no sign that he, like the first 
six apostles, had been an adherent of the Baptist) ; 
and the feast which he gave in honour of Jesus 
(Mk 2116.) probably marked the new relationship. 
Finally, while we cannot date his call with pre- 
cision, Pharisaic suspicion was already awake ; so 
that his call and consequent experience of his 
Master’s ministry can hardly go back to the very 
earliest days (this bears on the next art.). 

The only other facts related of Matthew on good 
authority concern him as evangelist. Eusebius 
(Hi iti. 24) says tliat he, like John, wrote only 
under the stressof necessity. ‘For Matthew, after 
preaching to Hebrews, when about to go also to 
others, committed to writing in his native tongue 
the Gospel that bears his name; and so by [115 
writing supphed, to those whom he was leaving, the 
loss of his presence.’ The value of this tradition 
can be decided only after considering the Gospel 
itself. No historical use can be made of the 
artificial story in Sanhedr. 43°, that Matthew was 
condemned to death by a Jewish court (see Laible, 
Christ in the Talmud, ed. Streane, 71 {f.); especially 
in face of Heracleon’s explicit denial of martyrdom 
in his case (Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 9).  Refer- 
ences to him in apocryphal sources are specially 
doubtful on account of the easy confusion between 
Matthew and Matthias, to whom gnostic Para- 
doseis were attributed (e.g. Clem. Ped. ii. 16). 
See, further, the following article. 


J. V. BARTLET. 
MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF.— 


i, External Evidence of Authorship, etc, 
ii. Internal Data and Characteristics. 

(a) OT Quotations. 

(δ) (8. 1-2. 

(9) The Sources : 

(1) The Logia : («) Sermon on the Mount; (6) the 
Disciple Discourse, ch. 10; (y) the Parables 
of ch. 13; (3) the Discourse in ch. 18; 
(«) the later Parables. 

(2) Mt’s relation to Mk. 

(d) The setting of the Sermon on the Mount. 

(e) Artificial grouping in chs. 8-9. 

(J) Modifications in the narrative of the Passion and 
the Resurrection. 

(9g) Eschatological standpoint and date. 

(2) The Genealogy. 

ili. Conclusions: 

(1) Mt used the Petrine memoirs written by Mk. 

(2) Mt_and Lk probably did not use in common a 
Logia document. 

(8) The Logia as found in our Mt are largely coloured 
by the life of the Palestinian Church. 

(4) Their nucleus isthe common Apostolic didactic 
tradition, but with the special impress of 
Matthew, 

(5) Matthew is only indirectly the author of our Mt. 

(6) Mt was written to establish a true Messianic ideal. 

(7) It was probably written in S. Syria, and certainly 
by a Jew: its standpoint. 

(8) Concluding remarks, 

Literature. 


i, EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF AUTIORSHIP, ETC. 
—leferring the reader to the article GOSPELS for 
the outlines of the Synoptic problem, we have here 
to investigate the specific features and origin of 
the Gospel which bears the name of Matthew. 
Even were the title in our oldest authorities, 
‘ According to Matthew’ (xara Ma@@ator), to be held 
original, it need not imply more than that this 
written Gospel contains the substance of the oral 
Gospel as taught by Matthew. Nor isthe matter 
carried much further by the words of Papias 
(Eus. Hf iii. 39), that ‘Matthew, then, in Hebrew 
speech compiled the Logia ; while they were inter- 
preted by each man according to his ability.’ For 
(1) it may be taken as proved that our Mt is not a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic; (2) it is im- 
probable that the Zogia or ‘Oracles’ of the Lord, 
giving all due latitude to the term Jogion, included 
anything like as much narrative as does our Mt; 
(3) tradition is apt to transform indirect into direct 
authorship. Matthew’s connexion, then, even with 


the first collection of Christ’s sayings (Logia) may 
have been simply that of their guarantor in the 
region in which they were reduced to writing, just 
as Mark’s Gospel might have been called ‘ accord- 
ing to Peter,’ or ‘ Peter’s memoirs’ (ἀπομνημονεύματα) 
—to use the actual words of Justin. If it was a 
disciple of Matthew, corresponding to John Mark, 
who actually redacted the oral instruction in 
question, it would best fit what we know of the 
literary habits of the first generation; and the 
difference would be little more than formal. 

The external evidence as to a written Gospel by 
Matthew resolves itself into the witness of Papias 
(c. 110-125) ;* for upon him later writers depend 
for all save traditions too vague to be trusted in 
such a case. Various views, however, are talen 
of Papias’ meaning. The only safe mode of 
approach is through a careful study of his motive 
in referring to Matthew at all. Eusebius, to whom 
we owe our quotations, begins by saying that 
Papias compiled five books of ‘Exposition of Say- 
ings of the Lord’ (λογίων Κυριακῶν ἐξηγήσεως). He 
then challenges Irenzus’ statement that Papias 
had been a hearer of John the apostle; and to 
prove his point quotes Papias’ preface to his work. 
From t®is we gather that, in order to vouch for 
the truth of his expositions of the above Sayings 
(διαβεβαιούμενος ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν ἀλήθειαν), he subjoined to 
his own interpretations (ταῖς ἑρμηνείαις) a number 
of primitive traditions, carefully gathered from 
‘the Elders,’ and of which he had taken special 
note (ὅσα ποτὲ παρὰ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων [.6. men of the 
former, here the first, generation] καλῶς ἔμαθον x. 
καλῶς ἐμνημόνευσα). He was anxious, that is, to 
show that his views of the Gospel, unlike those of 
many who were glib in giving their opinions on 
the subject, were formed under the influence of 
first-hand traditions, running back, as he believed, 
to the Lord Himself. These, moreover, were sup- 
plemented by the best sort of second-hand inquiry, 
made of companions of the first witnesses, ὁ.6. 
certain apostles now dead, but also of two apos- 
tolic men, Aristion and John the Elder, personal 
disciples of the Lord still alive in his youth. 
From these sources he had got his best understand- 
ing of the Lord’s deep sayings, namely, from oral 
tradition continued in living men, and not from 
books (z.e. probably written gospels, rather than 
exegetical writings of any kind). 

His whole interest, then, is in the true inter- 
pretation of certain sayings of the Lord, embody- 
ing the genuine Gospel. But he wishes also to 
male clear to his readers the source whence came 
the Logia or Sayings themselves on which he 
commented.t He has found, he seenis to say, 
Matthew’s collection of these Logia preferable to 
any other. Tor as an ordered body (σύνταξις) of the 
Lord’s Sayings,—with which alone his comments 
had to do,—Mark’s Gospel was not its equal. But, 
after all, Matthew had compiled these Sayings in 
Aramaic before Papias’ own day; and at that 
time each man had had to interpret them as best 
he could, ¢.e. for the most part without the rare 
advantages to which Papias could appeal in his 
own case.t In a word, his call to write his ‘ Ex- 
positions’ lay in the absence of any written body 

* A Jater date for Papias’ work is too readily assumed. 
Eusebius (H# iii. 87) reckons him in ‘ the first line of succession 
(διαδοχήν) from the apostles,’ through whose writings the tradi- 
tion of apostolic teaching lived on. He then names Ignatius 
and Clement as cases, and proceeds at once to Papias. The next 
book opens with Trajan’s latter years, later than which Eus. 
does not seem to place Papias’ work ; while Polycarp he names 
after Justin. 

t Euseb. does not necessarily give us the extracts in the 
order in which they came in Papias’ preface. The statement, 
‘M., then, in Hebrew speech compiled the Logia: but as for 
their interpretation, each did as best he could,’ may well have 
led up to the reference to his own ‘interpretations.’ 

t Comp. Irensus, Pref., of men in his own day, ῥῳ διουργοῦντις 
τὰ λόγια Kupiou, ἐξηγηταὶ κωκοὶ τῶν καλὼς εἰρημένων yiyopesyes, 
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of authorized interpretations of the Logia in detail 
(αὐτά). So had it been at first, so was it still; 
while the need, in an age of wild speculation, was 
creater than ever. 

Zahn and others find Papias’ emphasis to lie on the Semitic 
form of Matthew's work. But then we should expect this to be 
brought out by a contrast, ‘in Greek,’ in the antithetical clause. 
In its absence the quotation seems motived by Papias’ main 
idea of right ‘interpretation’ (ἡρμήνευσε follows immediately 
On συνεγρώψατο). Further, for Papias’ use of ‘interpret,’ his 
reference to his own ‘interpretations’ (éozqveia:) outweighs his 
use of ἐρμοηνευτῆς in another context, where he is citing another’s 
words. Finally, according to Zahn’s view, Papias should go 
on to say how a Greek edition of the Aramaic Mt finally arose. 
But, to judge by Eus.’s silence, he did nothing of the kind. 
Ile knew a Greek Mt; he knew of Aramaic Logia current in 
Matthew’s name; and he assumed the Greek Gospel to be a 
version of an original Aramaic writing by the apostle. 


Thus, according to Papias’ own personal belief, 
Matthew had indeed written down the Logia. 
But he had left πὸ written interpretation of their 
meaning. The result was a divergence of views as 
to the Lord’s teachings which Papias deplores, 
and which he seeks to rectify by aid of traditions 
which had reached him from Matthew and other 
disciples of the Lord. 

So far, then, external evidence to the connexion 
of Matthew with our Greel Gospel is slender. 
Papias ¢mplies, no doubt, that the apostle wrote, 
and that in Aramaic. But what he is asserting is 
neither the one nor the other, but rather the fact 
that the Matthean Logia were at first left to 
chance interpretation. As to Papias’ implication 
that Matthew actually wrote out in Aramaic the 
Sayings of the Lord, its worth is doubtful. Against 
it stands the weighty witness of St. Luke (1), 
who seems to know of no narrative of the matters 
on which Christian faith had assured hold drawn 
up by an eye-witness. The force of this can hardly 
be turned by saying that his word διήγησις suggests 
narrative, rather than a collection of Sayings.* 


To say the least, St. Luke would surely have con- | 


structed his careful paragraph otherwise had he 
known of—much more intended to use—a writing 
by an apostle embodying Christ’s own sayings. 

The strange divergence of the Logian elements in Mt and Lk 
respectively seems inconsistent with a common written basis. 
Thus, if one still suspects positive tradition to lie behind Papias’ 
reference to Matthew as having written the Logia, it must be 
conceded that Lk at least had not access to it. And even as 
to our Mt, it seems easier to suppose that it incorporates the 
composite catechesis of a locality, than that it blends so much 
pure local tradition with the written Logia of Matthew (see iii. 
() etc. below). The meagreness of the historic setting of the 
Logia common to Mt and Lk may be gauged from Mt 11%25=Lk 


718-35 1012-16. 21, 

Before leaving St. Luke, however, one may 
remark that he also uses much matter which, as 
found also in Mt, may well go back to the Apostle 
Matthew in some form; only, he seems to have 
found it for the most part already in its present 
historical setting (e.g. in Lk 9°'-18"). This setting 
differs widely from that in which the like sayings 
occur in Mt. But no early work, such as Lule’s 
‘special source,’ would have departed far from a 
setting provided in an apostle’s work. Hence the 
Apostle Matthew did not give the Logia such a 
setting: and it has to be seen whether even the 
Logia themselves as used by our first evangelist 
owed their exact form to an apostle at all, rather 
than to oral tradition starting from Matthew’s 
teaching. For that Matthew had some hand in 
shaping the Logia in question seems certain from 
the mere fact that to him, quite an obscure apostle, 
tradition uniformly and in all circles assigns our 
first Gospel. On the other hand, the variety of 
Gospels which in the 2nd cent. claimed to 
represent the Apostle Matthew—our Mt and the 
two forms of the ‘Gospel according to the 116}- 

* Tn Sir 685 3:4.ne1s θείᾳ is parallel to παροιμίαι συνέσεως ; andin 


915 we got race διήγ. cov ἦν νόμον “γα ίστου, Ct, Kus. 11} iii. 39, 
12-14. 
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rews’*—along with the lack of any trace of a 
common Matthzan document in Aramaic or Greek, 
suggests that all that really belonged to the apostle 
was a type of oral teaching. In that case our Mt 
would be related to the apostle much as Mk is 
related to St. Peter; and the difference in their 
titles may simply mean that Mark was a well- 
known apostolic disciple, whereas the name of the 
author of the Matthean Gospel was early forgotten. 
Then posterity, fixing instead on the ultimate source 
of its tradition, would call the work ‘ κατὰ Μαθθαῖον.᾽ 
11. INTERNAL DATA AND CHARACTERISTICS— 


General ground-plan— 
i. Messiah’s person, 1-2. 
ii, Preparation for Messianic ministry, 3-411, 
iii. Ministry in Galilee, 412-1620, 
(Introductory, 412-25; typical words, 5-7; typical 
deeds, 8-934; expansion by delegation, 949-10; 
Messiah’s own estimate of His ministry, 11; attitude 
of different classes and typical persons, 12-167), 
iv. Moving ' towards crisis at Jerusalem, 1671-28 (=Mk 
821-16). 


(a) OT Quotations.—In this inquiry welcome aid 
would seem to ofier itself in the phenomena of 
biblical quotation. This has two aspects—a formal 
and a material. The formal relates to the text 
used, whether Hebrew or Greek (or even that of the 
vernacular paraphrase or Targum accompanying 
the reading of the Hebrew OT in the synagogue) ; 
and, if Greek, to the local variety of LAX text 
implied. The material aspect. concerns the mode 
of thought reflected in the formula of citation, and 
the degree to which the evangelist’s purpose shines 
through his use of the words or even modifies what 
he remembers and writes.t 

Formally, then, the quotations in passages 
peculiar to Mt diverge from the LXX far more 
than those in parts common to it with Mk or Lk 
or both. This is specially the case with quotations 
introduced by the evangelist himself in comments 
signalizing ‘fulfilment’ (πληρωθῆναι) of prophecy. 
These are ten in number (17% Q15 18. 23 41st. 811] J 18-21 
13° 21° 27%); and of the words composing the 
citations nearly half do not occur in the LXX 
equivalents. The significance of this is indubitable, 
when we observe that in nineteen quotations com- 
mon to Mt with at least one Synoptic, less than a 
sixth of the words diverge from the LAX. In 
other words, the homogeneity of our Mt, and so 
any claim to be a simple version of an Aramaic Mt, 
is at once disproved. 

(6) Chapters 1-2.—Zahn maintains that the first 
verse of Mt is a title for the whole book, arguing 
that βίβλος γενέσεως cannot linguistically and by 
LXX usage mean ‘genealogy’ or even ‘nativity,’ 
but only ‘history’ or ‘career.’ But as Irenzus 
evidently thought otherwise (adv. Heer. 111. xi. 11, 
ef. frag. 27, ap. Harvey, li. 493, Dial. Tim. et Aq. 
[see below, p. 303], where yevéoe:s=yeveadroytas, fol. 
93 r° et v°), one has only to prove the fitness of an 
introductory section, to which v.1 may serve as 
opening. Thus it might refer to the nativity (cf. 
Lk 114) and its attendant circumstances, including 
the antecedents of the seed royal, arranged so as to 
indicate three great moments in Israel’s fortunes— 
climax in David, anti-climax in the Exile, and the 
moment of restored Davidic glory in Messiah. This 
would be paralleled, not only in the three prefatory 
chapters of Hosea, especially in the LAX (1? ἀρχὴ 
λόγου Kuplov ἐν '‘Qefe ... 44 ἀκούσατε λόγον Kuplov, υἱοὶ 
Ἰσραήλ), but alsoin Mk 11, taken as the first verse 
of a prefatory account of the Forerunner’s ministry 


* The idea that this in either form was an enlarged edition 
of the ‘ Ur-Matthius’ rests only on the assumption that the 
Apostle Matthew was a Judaizer—an assumption improbable in 
the case of any of the primitive apostles, who saw the Gospel 
in its continuity with the prophets. 

+ In this section, as in some others, the ‘ Statistics and Ohser- 
vations’ collected with scholarly care by Rev. SirJ. C. Hawkina 


| in his Hore Synoptica: (1899), have been of great service. 
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(cf. Hosea, above). Further, since 1.8, ‘Now the 
birth (γένεσις) of the Christ* was on this wise,’ 
seems to follow closely on the last clause of 1", 
‘until the Christ, fourteen generations,’ and 11 
sums up the gist of 1:16. the whole of ch. 1 might 
easily be subsumed under 1’. But it is better to 
take βίβλος γενέσεως as ‘birth-roll,’ and see in 1% 
a fresh section; so also with ch. 2, which sets 
forth certain prophesied corollaries of the birth of 
Messiah (on the genealogy itself see below (A), 
», 302). 

(c) The Sources. — (1) The Logia. — Here two 
things must be borne in mind. In early days the 
tradition of Jesus’ Sayings ‘did not remain merely 
personal reminiscence and communication, but 
served the Church as law and doctrine, and was 
accordingly put into the form of didactic pieces.’ 
‘ Again, this was done in a spirit and amid associa- 
tions that prevented the rise of a binding letter’: 
and hence we must be ready to recognize among the 
Logia, along with the voice of the Church’s Lord, 
echoes aiwakened in the Church’s experience. 
These conditions have been stated, and applied to 
the forms in which the Logia meet us in Mt and 
Lk respectively, by Weizsacker in particular, in 
his Apostolic Age (Eng. tr. ii. 32 ff.) ; and his views 
are largely utilized in what follows. The differ- 
ence in style and standpoint between the Logia 
eroups in Mt and Lk is due to the differing history 
of the Zogian tradition in the apostolic Church. 
The preoccupation amid which our Mt’s type of 
Logia took proximate shape was ‘the secession of 
the Church froin Judaism and its authorities. 
Thus did Jesus Himself oppose the Pharisaism and 
the seribes of His time.’ So, too, the main lines of 
our first Gospel reflect the practical wants of the 
early days—‘the doctrines of righteousness, the 
diseiples’ vocation, the kingdom of God, the duties 
of the society, the false system of the Jews and 
Pharisees, the future of the kingdom of God.’ 
These answer to chs. 5-7. 10. 13. 18. 23-25, sections 
in which the unity of the parts is didactic rather 
than historical, kindred matter having gravitated 
to each considerable nucleus by the exigencies of 
memoriter instruction. That our evangelist was 
already familiar with these sections as more or less 
connected wholes, is probable from the formula 
which he appends to each of them: καὶ ἐγένετο ὅτε 
ἐτέλεσεν ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς τοὺς λόγους τούτους (778 19! 261), or 
τὰς παραβολὰς ταύτας (159), or διατάσσων τοῖς δώδεκα 
μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ (111). Wetake, then, these didactic 
sections of our Mt in order. 

(4) The Sermon on the Mount, Mt 5-7.—Weiz- 
sicker subjects this sermon, ‘a kind of catechism’ 
set in the forefront of this Gospel, to an analysis 
which reveals its true nature as ‘a kind of code, 
such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church.’ This transformation of Christ’s teaching 
into forms adapted to the religious use of disciples 
was inevitable so long as the evangelic tradition was 
a matter of catechesis, with a view to edification. 
Indeed this fact witnesses to its vital hold on 
Christians at a time when the Spirit was every- 
thing and the letter little thought of, and so when 
fresh applications of a principle laid down by the 
Master could not in oral teaching be kept apart 
from the germinal saying which had given them 
birth in the Church’s mind. The question, then, is 
here not so much one of the Lord’s tpsissima verba, 
lying behind the Logia used in our Gospel, as touch- 
ing the nucleus of a sermon formed out of such 
Logia which Mt expands. 


Weizsiicker makes it consist of three sections originally inde- 
pendent, as is seen from Lk: viz. the new Christian law in 


* The diverse orders, ‘Jesus Christ’ (NSCEKL al. Pap. Oxyr. 
{scec. iii.) egypt. syr. Ut arm. wth. Or.) and ‘ Christ Jesus’ (B), 


contrast to the existent legal usage of the scribes (521-48); 
Christ’s estimate of the pious usages then in honour (alms, 
prayers, fastings); and His reformation of them (61-18) and His 
exposition of the higher life in contrast to division of heart 
and care for the worldly life (619-34), Secondary to these, even 
as combined, he regards not only ch. 7—an appendix of seven 
short sections supplementing and partly repeating the foregoing 
(715, with its ‘false prophets which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing,’ being clearly alate touch)—but also the twofold introduction 
in 53-12. 13-16. Now, that 518-16 is out of place one may justly infer 
from Lk 1434f- 816 1183, But Lk also makes the Sermon open 
with beatitudes, though less than half Mt’s number (which 
seems filled out with OT phrases), and otherwise contradicts 
Weizsicker’s analysis. For this among other reasons, the 
reconstruction of the Logian Sermon favoured by Weiss and 
Wendt (with some divergences) is to be preferred. Yet even so, 
one must not assume that the Sermon was known to Mt and Lk 
in the same recension. Thus, while it is probable that Lk’s four 
beatitudes (apart from the parallel woes, a secondary feature) 
best represent the original apostolic ZLogian tradition (not 
necessarily as Matthew taught it), it is clear that Luke knew the 
Lord’s Prayer in another form from Mt’s, and that not as part 
of the Sermon at all. 


Allowing, then, for the different history of the 
Logian tradition before it reached our Mt or 
Luke, we may regard the following as ‘ Matthzan’ 
in substance :—Four beatitudes parallel to Lk 
(5% 4. 6-11t-) > four revised readings of Mosaic mor- 
ality as understood by the seribes—about murder, 
adultery, retaliation, hatred of enemies (57+? 
(24). 27f. 38-40. 43-48)» three corrections of the Jewish 
ideal of piety—alms, prayer, fasting (6118) ;* 
four dangers of the higher life—earthly-minded- 
ness, insincerity, a divided heart, carefulness for 
things bodily—the remedy being absorption in the 
Father’s kingdom (015-53) ;+ some more miscellane- 
ous counsels (7}-*"). These last, most of all, owe 
their combination to our evangelist, as they repeat 
a good deal; and in one case (712), the Golden Rule 
of duty towards one’s neighbour, a verse comes 
more naturally in Lk (651), earlier In the Sermon. 
Yet the words on criticism and self-criticism (7-5, 
Lk 6%%- 414), on fruit as the test of goodness (7103, 
Lk 6%-46), and the similitude which clinches the 
whole Sermon (77°27, Lk 64-49), come in fitly.f 
Probably even this reconstruction leaves too much 
in the Sermon for it really to have been spoken at 
one time: it expects far more of men’s hearing 
capacity than Jesus ever demanded. But it may 
stand as representing the Matthzan didactic cate- 
chism for the citizen of the Father’s kingdom, and 
as suggesting the processes of further accretion 
in later use, and of final compilation, which he 
between it and Mt 5-7. 

(8) The Disciple Discourse, ch. 10.—The action 
of local Church usage upon the tradition is also 
implied in the specific disciple-discourse. This in 
practical use must early have lost much of its 
original restrictions, as intended for the guidance 
of the Twelve in their first preaching by the side 
of their Master’s own ministry (cf. Mk 3%), 
Thus in Lk it refers to the conduct of a large 
circle of disciples who assisted Jesus in a similar 
way; and in either form it doubtless enibodies 
rules taught in the churches for the guidance of 
all who acted as missionaries (‘ apostles’ in the 
larger sense, for which ‘evangelists’ became a 
synonym). The words in Mt 10” cannot have 
been used of the original temporary mission: 
‘When they persecute you in the one city, flee to 
the other: for veril I say to you, ye shall not 
finish the cities of Israel before the Son of Man 
come.’ This must rather represent an early stage 


* Each of these sections admits of further analysis: note 
particularly the change from ‘ye’ to ‘thou’ ( οὗ catechesis) 
in each case. We cannot, of course, by such rough tests dis- 
tinguish the teaching as original and derivative. But certainly 
the Lord’s Prayer did not come originally in the Sermon (see 
Lk ae . The backbone of Mt’s form of this section consists 
of 61. ὃ. 16, 

ἡ Here, too, there may be later or editorial elements, v.34 
in particular. But Lk’s divergent arrangement by no means 


point to the originality of ‘the Christ’ (Ὁ 71, it. vg. syr. sim.cur- | proves that these subjects were no part of the Matthwan Logra. 


Iren ); cf. 1170, 


{ On the other hand, 76: (7-11). 22f are out of place. 
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of the Church’s echoed counsels to the Messianic 


missionaries in general, on the lines laid down by 
Jesus for His first disciples. Weizsiicker sees in Mt 
10°15 (16) the original tradition as to the apostolic 
mission, once current as an independent piece (cf. 
Mk 61:15. Lk 9'6 1011), and here given in a form 
retaining the restricted scope of Christ’s own 
earthly ministry—the form in which the Matthzean 
Logia were current in our evangelist’s region. A 
secondary formation follows in the section on 
persecution, which reflects the experience of the 
Apostolic age at least as late as St. Paul’s trials 
before Roman courts at Cesarea. Its originally 
detached character is shown by its appearing in 
the eschatological discourse in Mk 13°%, Lk 21)*#., 
where Mt faintly echoes Mk. Here, however, Mt 
seems independent of Mk’s form, having points in 
common with Lk’s ‘doublet’ (12""-), and being the 
more original in its basis (apart from the evan- 
gelist’s own colouring). These two sections Weiz- 
sicker calls ‘the fundamental law for the mission- 
ary activity of the Church.’ He adds that they 
were naturally extended by analogous sayings, like 
Mt10*-# (many of which are clearly misplaced, see 
Lk 123-® 51-63 ] 495-27), either by Mt or in the tradi- 
tional form under which he was wont to teach the 
Matthzean Logia. 

(y) The Parables of ch. 13.—As to these parables, 
where Mt’s love of the number seven (cf. the double 
sevens of the gencalogy) attracts our attention, 
it appears that all three evangelists possessed 
collections of parables, beginning with ‘ the funda- 
mental parable,’ the Sower. To this main parable 
there were two types of sequel: one as in Mk and 
Lk, where it is combined with the simile of the 
Lamp, whereby Jesus explained to the disciples 
(in the actual course of events) the function of 
parable as a test of hearers’ receptivity ; the other, 
as in Mt, where it is followed didactically by other 
parables more or less related in thought. These 
appear to come from different sources. The pen- 
dent parable (to the Sower) of the Wheat and 
Tares has a peculiar opening, ὡμοιώθη ἡ Bac., which 
recurs in parables in 18% 227, and may point to 
the three having been once a didactic whole, re- 
presenting a late stage of Logian teaching. On 
the other hand, the remaining five begin with 
ὁμοία ἐστὶν ἡ βασ., probably the usual opening in 
parabolic collections.* 

Weizsacker’s ‘reflexions’ deserve attention. Viewing the 
Wheat and Tares as a later supplement to the Sower, he says: 
‘From the very nature of this form of instruction, the discus- 
sion of one parable leads naturally to the invention of others: 
interpretations develop into fresh parabolic material.’ Thus this 
parable reflects ‘an experience from the life of the Church,’ 
which may be the case also with the Drag-net and some others. 
But ‘in any case the collection gives us an insight, not only 
into the way in which the tradition operated, but also into the 
method of editing passages for definite didactic purposes,’ Its 
object is to set forth not so much distinct commands, as ‘ the 
fruits of the teaching received, the perfection and divine nature 
of the cause.’ It is, in any case, characteristic of Mt’s stand- 
point that his first special parables—the Tares and the Leaven— 
‘carry us involuntarily into the primitive Ohurch. They found 


their most direct use in the relations of that Church to the 
nation,’ 


(δ) The Discourse in ch. 18.—In the discourse on | 


the ‘little ones’ and fraternal treatment of all 
brethren, even the least, Weizsaicker thinks 18° 
is an organic unity. 


teach the nature of their communion,’ even if some 
took shape rather later than others. It seems a 
proof of the general justice of these remarks that 


* Weizsacker thinks ἄλλην πωρωβολήν (1324-31-33) and πάλιν 
(45.47) original parts of special collections. But they rather 
show Mt’s compiling hand. He also thinks that the reflexions 
in 134%, coming in the middle of things, must be due to a 
source used. But against this must be set Mt’s favourite 
formula in v,35a, He inserts them from Mk and practically 
where Mk has them, Then he returns to explain the Wheat 
and Tares, and adds other parables. 


‘The whole refers to the. 
conduct of the disciples to each other: the sayings | 
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the parable of the Lost Sheep, which Lk gives as 


an apology for Jesus’ own attitude to outcasts, 
came to Mt as a lesson for believers, in relation 
apparently to converts from among such ‘little 
ones’ of society. It had lost its original appli- 
cation and gained another in the Church’s life. 
Moreover, already in 18** Mt has made humility the 
note of the kingdom, in place of the spirit which 
thinks of ‘greater’ and ‘lesser’ among brethren. 
Each must be ready to sink all ‘superiority,’ to re- 
ceive even a young child on the ground of Christ’s 
name, and to avoid wounding the feelings of the 
humblest believer—one of no more account than a 
child (cf. Mk 950), Hence, however much our Mt 
may be influenced in the wording of 181-5: 6 8 by 
Mk 9°87. 42-47, vet his mind is already filled wit 
a Logian piece of didactic which asserts itself both 
in idea and in phrasing, as well as in 18** as a whole: 
‘The intention of its original form’ shines through ; 
and ‘the apostles are thought of as patterns for 
the Church.’ 

(ε) The later Parables.—Similarly the three par- 
ables of 21%-224, centring in that of the Vineyard 
common to the Synoptics, define the Church’s rela- 
tions to Judaism. In the first two of these parables 
we get the phrase ἡ Bac. τοῦ θεοῦ, so rare in Mt, and 
perhaps a mark of the later stratum in its Logia. 

In 1223b the phrase may be due to parallelism with ἐν sved- 

vi θεοῦ in 28°; and in 1923 it seems to come from Mk 10%, 
In 2191. 45. however, we can only suppose that this Hellenistic 
or un-Hebraic expression (so Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 155) marks 
the secondary, rather than Matthean, element in the tradition 
reflected in Mt, to whose own usage ἡ Bac. τῶν ovpavay can by 
no means be exclusively traced. 

The parable of the Marriage Feast is partly 
paralleled by Lk 144, and is an old Logian ele- 
ment which has undergone change in two lines of 
tradition. Mt seems to have it in a late form; 
for it has gained an appendix, on the Wedding- 
garment and the fewness of those who respond and 
are elect. And cven the part parallel to Lk adds 
the feature of insult and death visited on the 
king’s messengers, resulting in vengeance on the 
murderers and their city—surely an echo of the 
experiences and expectations of the later apostolic 
age, though not necessarily after, rather than 
just before A.D. 70 (cf. Mk 12%, Lk 20/618) Mt 
2141-44 for the like as already foretold in prophecy). 
We shall return to the subject in discussing Mt’s 
date. Meantime this impression of the absolute 
rejection of the national religious system is con- 
firmed by the great anti-Pharisaic discourse in ch. 
23—an excellent case of didactic compilation, the 
bulk at least of which our Mt found ready to 
his hand, though the seven distinct Woes may 
betray his schematism. We must now turn aside, 
for the moment, to consider the other chief factor 
of Mt, the narrative sections parallel to Mk. 

(2) Mt’s relation to Mk.—To begin with a simple 
case, namely one which involves no other connected 
source like the Logia, Christ’s walking on the sea 
may be taken (Mt 147%, Mk6"), Here we observe 
slight omissions—avtrof (followed by addition of 
αὐτόν), τὸ πέραν πρὸς Βηθσαιδάν, αὐτός ; insertions— 
κατ᾽ ἰδίαν, μαθηταί (to compensate for αὐτούς in 8, 
clause omitted), ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου ἔκραξαν in place of 
ἀνέκραξαν, [ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς]; use of favourite forms of a 
word—rovs ὄχλους for τὸν ὄχλον, ἀνέβη for ἀπῆλθεν ; 
changes in construction—i.e. ἕως of ἀπολύσῃ for 
ἕως... ἀπολύει, ὑπὸ τ. κυμάτων for ἐν τῷ ἐλαύνειν, 
τετάρτῃ φυλακῇ for περὶ rer. φυλακήν, ἦλθεν for ἔρχεται, 
περιπατῶν ἐπὶ τήν (οἵ. 39, only Mt) for ἐπὶ τῆς, λέγων 
for x. \éyer—sometimes involving transposition of 
a word, like ἐταράχθησαν (λέγοντες, x.T.A.) In ὅδ, 
paraphrase—#dy σταδίους πολλοὺς ἀπὸ γῆς ἀπεῖχεν for 
ἐν μέσῳ τ. θαλάσσης ; omission of a clause—x«. ἤθελεν 
παρελθεῖν αὐτούς, Mik 6%, πάντες γὰρ αὐτὸν εἶδον, δύ, 

In the general result Mt’s Greek is smoother 


| and better than Mk’s, though less vivid; also the 
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changes appear for the most part involuntary, 
due to memoriter rewriting of section by section 
after perusal, rather than to line for line copying.* 
This less mechanical conception of the process by 
which Mk passes into Mt is not only most likely, 
but helps to explain much elsewhere. In fact it 
secures the advantages claimed for the purely 
oral theory, without saerificing what gives to the 
documentary theory its strength. The section 
affords other lessons. Peter’s walking on the 
water (78°!) is an insertion from tradition,t and 
points to a factor which must be reckoned with 
throughout, 6... in 278% 2811-15, as also in relation 
to the parables peculiar to Mt. And, finally, the 
description of the effect upon the disciples’ minds 
is put in a different form from Mk—one reflecting 
less upon their slowness of heart and pointing 
more directly the moral of this Gospel (v.*, cf. 16% 
2754). The phrase full of adoration, ‘Truly thou 
art Son of God,’ is here anachronistic in view of 
16, Mk 853, These various points might be 
illustrated from the next few sections. But space 
forbids; and so we turn to apply our principles to 
the parts where Logia and Mk may be thought to 
blend. 

(ad) Setting of the Sermon on the Mount.—Mt 433.. 
51 is crucial for the evangelist’s methods. [5 ls 
relation to Mk here determined by other narrative 
material, oral or written, or simply by his own 
plan for the use of his didactic or Logian matter ? 

Historically arbitrary as the latter hypothesis 
would argue Mt’s eclectic use of Mk to be, it is 
yet probably correct. For in fact all close study 
of Mt shows its historic interest to be quite sub- 
ordinate to the interpretative, the setting forth in 
orderly fashion of the salient features of Messiah’s 
activity and teaching. Here, then, Mt’s prime 
care is to find a fit point of contact with the 
traditional narrative—of which Mk is the form 
before him—for the gencra] Sermon on the king- 
dom. As it stood in the forefront of the Logian 
tradition, so should it stand in a full written 
Gospel as Mt conceived it. Starting from Mk 1? 
(Mt 775), he readapted Mk 815, where Jesus ‘ascends 
the mountain’ in order to associate with Himself an 
inner circle of disciples; assuming that such a call 
would imply a prior formal exposition of the 
nature of the new kingdom. And so far he may 
have followed tradition—a tradition, too, which 
knew of a discourse on a mountain. But, this 
identification once adopted, Mt carried out his use 
of Mk with great freedom. 


The whole of Mk 318 influences Mt 61. Not only does Jesus 
ascend ‘themountain,’ though no special locality is in question ; 
but the reference to disciples as coming to Him creates some 
obscurity touching the persons addressed in the Sermon. Mt 
has just referred to ‘the crowds’; and at the end we hear of its 
effect, not on disciples, but on these same crowds. Hence, 
apart from the form in which the Sermon is cast (perhaps mainly 
that of current Logian catechesis ; contrast Lk 620, where the 
diaciples are first addressed, and then hearers in general, 2%), 
we have the blending of Mk’s context with that which Mt has 
just created for himself. For with the hint supplied by Mt 51 in 
relation to Mk 318, we can hardly fail to see in Mt 4-25 9 mosaic 
of Marcan situations and expressions, generalized in order to set 
forth the earlier activity of Jesus in word and deed—the pre- 
supposition of ‘ the crowds’ present at the Sermon. Similarly, 
the call of disciples had been hinted at by the typical cases 


* That renewed reference was sometimes made, seems proved 
by Mt’s reversion to Mk’s weparoceiv ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάσσης, In 268, 
after writing automatically wep. ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσων, his own con- 
struction (cf. ἐπὶ τὰ ὕδατα in 2F), For a parallel, compare the 
freer parts of Codex Bezz. 

+ As such it gives a good specimen of Mt’s style when free to 
follow its own literary form. Note ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν [Mk 5 times, 
generally ἀπο. λέγει ; common in Lk, and in Mt 14-28 (34 times), 
where rewriting Mk, but rare in 3-13 (7 or 8 times), where 
using Logia: hence nota Logian phrase: Jn ἀπεκρίθη], ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σλοίου (ct. 316, Mk prefers tx), καταποντίζεσθαι (Mt 18%) ὀλιγόσιστος 
(826 168), διστάζειν (2817), and xipse in later religious sense (cf. Lk). 
It shows also the easy way in which an insertion may blend with 
the Marcan context, t.e. ἀναβώντων αὐτῶν for ἀνέβη (xpos αὑτούς). | 
Note xsAsduv (148, cf. 9.19), never in Mk, once only in Lk (1830). 
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borrowed from Mk in 18:23 The artificial nature of 24f- is clear 
from the fact that no little lapse of time is implied in the going 
forth of Jesus’ fame ‘into the whole of Syria’ and the gathering 
of crowds from Decapolis and Judwa and beyond Jordan— 
features natural in Mk’s later context (37, Lk 617), but not in 
Mt, if it were meant to be chronological. Similarly 423 is based 
on Mk 139 66, with 12% for starting-point (just as 122 is used at 
the end of the Sermon in 725); and 925 repeats the borrowing 
when Mt gets really parallel to Mk 66, 


The fact that both in 4° and * there are echoes 
of more than one passage in Mk, suggests that, 
our Mt was so familiar with the latter as to 
combine his phrases in memory without a full 
sense of their actual position in Mk’s narrative. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that these verses 
appear quite in Mt’s style. But in any case Mt’s 
generalizing use of Mk seems clear (so 8° 15% 81), 
and is illustrated by our next paragraph. 

(6) Artificial grouping in 8-9.—In 5-7 Mt has 
been drawing on his prime Logian source. In 
7%> he returns to Mk (139 with ἐξεπλήσσοντο (οἱ 
ὄχλοι) ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ αὐτοῦ" ἣν yap διδάσκων αὐτοὺς ws 
ἐξουσίαν ἔχων καὶ οὐχ ὡς οἱ γραμματεῖς (αὐτῶν). He 
thus draws attention to the authority of Jesus’ 
manner of teaching, and then proceeds to show 
how this Messianic mien extended to His action 
and attitude towards men. In fact the series of 
works and words of power which follow, fulfils 
the second part of the forecast in 433, Once more 
we get the broad, vague background of ὄχλοι 
πολλοί (cf. 4%); and then the cleansing of the leper 
(Mk 1%") is introduced with an abrupt καὶ ἰδού, 


Thus he passes over the deliverance of the man with an 
unclean spirit (Mk 123-28), since he has already used the im- 
pression produced by it, ἡ ἀκοή (φήμη Is Mt’s own word 9%), in 
his genera] description in 4249, This omission was the easier 
that the story has much in common with the fuller Gadarene 
incident which he is about to use shortly (8288: τ Mk 61f). But 
why does he take Mk 14° before 294-7? Partly perhaps because 
it contains words of respect for Moses in keeping with 517, and 
partly because in Mk the healing of the leper comes between a 
reference to a general ministry in Galilee (139), in which Mt sees 
the continuation of his own 425, and an entry into Capernaum. 

Mt is not concerned with temporal sequence, 
but tries to preserve local conditions. Hence he 
goes on with something which had come to him 
connected with Capernaum (8°, ef. Lk 71). In the 
healing of the centurion’s servant (παῖς, Lk δοῦλος) 
the interest centres in the dialogue: and the story 
may have come in the Logia just after the Sennon 
(as in Lk [or his special source, cf. 9°], who has 
already used Mk’s material right up to the with- 
drawal with disciples to the mountain). 

To Mt it had special value here as introducing the idea of 
authority (ἐξουσία), which the centurion implicitly recognizes as 
on the side of Jesus (89). Vv.11-12 are attached hy logical 
affinity (?already so in Logia tradition in Mt’s region, against 
Lk 1328), and serve to justify Gentile faith in Mt’s day. Then, 
at last, he returns to the thread of Mk 129-34 (85-38 illustrates 
nothing that is to his purpose). The healing of Peter’s mother- 
in-law becomes a mere typical case, one of a class, like the many 
referred toin v.16, This verse summarizes Mk 132-34 with some 
characteristic changes (6.0. demoniacal possession is put first 
as marking authority), and is followed by the citation of pro- 
phecy with Mt’s usual formula of ‘ fulfilment.’ 


The next step is more obscure; but the link 
seems to be a similarity of occasion (to which 
time is subordinated). As the last event was ὀψίας 
γενομένης (16 = Mi 133), so he subjoins another 
evening scene (Mk 435 ὀψίας yev., Jesus saith 
Διέλθωμεν els τὸ πέραν" x. ἀφέντες τὸν ὄχλον, ,, ). 
The motive of departure, too, comes from Mk’s con- 
text,* ἰδὼν δὲ ὁ Ἴ. ὄχλον περὶ αὐτὸν ἐκέλευσεν ἀπελθεῖν 
εἰς τὸ πέραν. The episode of the two aspirants to 
discipleship, which intervenes, needs some spccial 
reason for its position ; it comes in very abruptly. 
It is otherwise placed in Lk (9°?#-), at a later part 
of the ministry, and rightly. Lut this does not 


* This is a crucial case of Mt’s use of Mk. For whereas the 
sing. ὄχλος is Mk’s regular form (33 to 1), Mt prefers ὄχλοι (25 
times, ὄχλοι πολλοί 5, ὄχλος 19, generally parallel to Mk): and the 
foregoing context would suggest ὄχλοι (ci. v.1) or at any rete σὸν 
ὀχλον, 
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hinder its having stood in local catechesis after the 
Sermon, as logically akin, viz. as affording a typical 
case of response to the Master’s call to disciple- 
ship: and that Mt forces it in here suggests that it 
sostood. It illustrates the authority, even in isola- 
tion, that marked the Son of Man (esp. *). From 
v.32 to the end of ch. 8 Mt follows Mk 5, the only 
points calling for note being the softening down of 
the disciples’ alarm and surprise in the storm (ὀλυγό- 
muro and οἱ δὲ ἄνθρωποι), the substitution of the 
more familiar Gadarene region for the obscure 
Gerasene (1,6, of Kersa, a village on the lake’s 
edge), and the fresh reading of the demoniac 
incident by which Mt follows the plurals in the 
dialogue (e.g. Mk’s παρεκάλεσαν αὐτὸν λέγοντες) to 
the ignoring of the sing. of Mk’s narrative. Itis 
possible that this reading had already in oral 
tradition generated the δύο δαιμονιζόμενοι, and that 
Mt uses Mk in the light of the story as known to 
him orally. Yet Mt’s general tendency to duality 
(cf. 20°) is to be noted; particularly the clear case 
in 9151, where his narrative is warped by words of 
prophecy which he himself introduces with his own 
formula. The divergences from Mk seem to be 
quite in Mt’s own style.* The words with which 
he returns to Mk 211. are still coloured by Mk 5, καὶ 
ἐμβὰς els πλοῖον (Mk 518) διεπέρασεν t (4b. 31, the verse 
after which Mt resumes this section of Mk in 95), 
Capernaum is called τὴν ἰδίαν πόλιν in terms of 4%, 
Once more, in the healing of the paralytic, the 
note of authority is struck in both Gospels. In 
99 Mt seems to show that his aim is to present a 
series of typical scenes in their logical rather than 
strict historical connexion; for adopting Mk’s 
παράγων, appropriate to progress along the lake’s 
margin, he uses it as a mere verb of motion by 
inserting ἐκεῖθεν, ignoring the teaching on the 
shore which comes in between. In the incident 
itself itis interesting that he substitutes ‘Matthew’ 
(with λεγόμενον, a favourite phrase), Levi’s disciple- 
name, for that by which he was known at the time 
of his call: i.e. his standpoint is less purely his- 
torieal than Mk’s. If in 944 Mt were not following 
Mk, he would hardly have inserted the defence 
against eriticism at this point, but rather reserved 
it for the later section devoted to the topie (121). 
For the very next paragraph shows that he is still 
dominated by the idea of the mighty deeds of Jesus. 
He goes back, that is, to Mk 54: but having 
already used the link of circumstance in v.”!, he 
uses one belonging to a later stage of the incident 
(v.*° ἔτι αὐτοῦ λαλοῦντος) and compresses the whole. 

That Mt ie here using Mk rather than a shorter source is 
ehown by (1) the mention of the duration of the woman’s 
malady, (2) the coincidence in ὄχισθεν, (3) the rather otiose xe} 
οἱ μωθηταὶ αὐτοῦ in v.18 (eeeing that they play no part in what 
follows in Mt) due to Mk (vv.37. 40), (4) the fact that neither Mt nor 
Lk really adds any freeh matter, 60 that their deviatione in form 
are to be put down to their etyleand aim.{ Mt'e ἄρτι ἐτελεύτησεν 
le ἃ reeult, of compression; and the other turns of phrase and 
additions are in Mt’e epecial manner. 

The last two incidents of the section are com- 
pilations of Mt completing the cycle of typical 
healings. They have distinct echoes of Mk, as 
also marks of Mt’s own style; but possibly they 

* Mt's ἰσχύειν eeems due to Mk’e ἔσχυεν, hie ἦλθες to Mk 1%; 
even μωχρὰν ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν May gloss πρὸς τῷ ope. As the case is a 
crucial one for the use of narrativee assumed to exist in written 
Logia, one may refer also to the case of the demoniac hoy (17M, 
Mk 9148. Lk 937), What there eeems to exclude such Logia as 
causing Mt’e abbreviation of Mk, ie the eudden emergence of τὸ 
δαιμόνιον (v.18), easily explained by hieknowledge of Mk, but nota 
natural eequel of the description of the lad’e eymptoms in v.16, 
If this be eo, then that eection affords cases of pure transposi- 


tion hy Mt (1%, cf. Mk 22); recurrent comment (18); a favourite 
oan τὴν ὀλιγοπιστίων, 202); and a favourite word, θεραπεύειν 

+ The other case of this rare word, 1434, is also in Mk’e wake, 

1 The προσ(ελθοῦσα) . . . τοῦ κρασπέδου common to Mt and Lk 
might seem to need a literary link. But both regularly prefer 
προσέλθειν for ‘approach’ (eee Mt 829=Lic 823, cf. Lk 714); while 
the addition of τοῦ xp. ie a quite natural (cf. Mt 1435) explanatory 
touch, which may even come from oral tradition. 


have also a traditional basis, particularly in the 
case of the dumb demoniae, 9°, For though Lk 
1114. has the same in substance, yet the form 
differs, especially if we omit v.*4 as a later gloss, 
as do O.L., Syr-Sin., Tat. (see 12°4). 

Another view is possible, namely, that Lk 11!4f shows the 
etory of the possessed mute in its right place, so introducing the 
dialogue with Pharisees as to exorcism originally in the Logia, 
In that case Mt may use the incident twice: first, among 
the works of power in 9, where the peopie’e comment comes 
from Mk 212; and next in 1222f., where the two incidents in 
927-33 appear fused into one case as occasion of the people’s 
wonder, which elicits the Pharisees’ retort. 

The cycle of typical Messianic deeds is now 
complete: and Mt wishes to present Jesus in the 
further aspect of authority shown in commission- 
ing others to aid in gathering in the harvest of the 
Kingdom. In so doing he omits for the preseut 
(but see 1354-) a few verses in Mk, and takes the 
first words of his introduction to the Mission of 
the Twelve from Mk 6%, 2.6. καὶ περιῆγεν ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς 
τὰς πόλεις πάσας κ. τὰς κώμας, διδάσκων, repeating 
also the bulk of 4”, his earlier programme of Mes- 
sianie ministry. Then he takes part of Mk ὁ 
(where Mt omits half the verse) and generalizes 
the statement of Christ’s compassionate pereeption 
of the people’s shepherdless condition. In 951 he 
probably employs the opening words of the Logia 
at this point (ef. Lk 103), and then follows Mk 
once more in 10], repeating words used already in 
423b 935b (θεραπεύειν πᾶσαν νόσον Kk. πᾶσαν μαλακίαν). 
The names of the Twelve are next given, without 
any interest in the circumstances of their original 
call (Mk 314), Indeed it is assumed that they 
are already known.” 

(f) Modifications in the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion narrativcs.—Most will agree with Dr. Salmon 
that Mt 27 ‘copied the narrative as we find it in 
St. Mark, interpolating in it different passages 
founded on knowledge derived from some other 
source.’ A word or two on such a source, or rather 
sources. In the Institution of the Supper it is 
likely that the slight differences in Mt are due 
mainly to local Eueharistic use, the eause of Lk’s 
inversion of the Bread and Cup (so the Didaché). 
In the Crucifixion, on the other hand, the slight 
divergences are due to the subtle reaction of 
certain details of OT prophecy—now seen to be 
Messianic, since suffering was included in Mes- 
siah’s lot. The influence of Ps 22 (whence came 
Jesus’ great cry) is especially marked (as also in 
He Qui. ef, 59), Thus— 

Mk ἐδίδουν αὐτῷ ἐσμυρνισμένον οἶνον. 

Mt 27* ἔδωκαν αὐτῷ πιεῖν οἶνον μετὰ χολῆς μεμιγ- 

μένον. 

Ps 69 (08)31} ἔδωκαν. , . χολήν, x. εἰς τὴν δίψαν 

μου ἐπότισάν με ὄξος. 
Then, after the casting of the lots, Mt adds— 
Kal καθήμενοι ἐτήρουν αὐτὸν ἐκεῖ. 

Cf. Ps 22 (91) 15. αὐτοὶ δὲ κατενόησαν καὶ ἐπεῖδόν με.} 
And once more— 

Mt 27* (only) πέποιθεν ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν, ῥυσάσθω viv εἰ 

θέλει αὐτόν. 

Ps 929 ἤλπισεν ἐπὶ Κύριον, ῤῥνσάσθω αὐτὸν. . ὅτι 

θέλει αὐτόν. 

Such apologetic use of prophecy is yet more 
obvious in 817 12)", and it may have helped the 
evangelist to his own faith in Jesus’ Messiahship ; 
while the elaborative influence of the OT is seen 
in Mt’s Beatitudes as compared with Lk’s. 

Probably the modifications of the Passion story 

* Similar analysie of 12-1629 may be seen in the second of 
W. ©. Allen’s ‘Critical Studies in Mt’s Gospel’ (ELapos. Times, 
March 1900). 

t Following on reference to the eufferer’s deadly thirst, and 
the fact that many ‘dogs’ or wicked ones encompass him and 
pierce his hands and feet; while the next words are διεμδερί- 
σαντο τὼ ἱμάτιώ μου ἑαυτοῖς. Here Mk’s language may already 
have been coloured by this Ps, as also in the use of κινοῦντες τὰς 

κεφαλάς; Cf. Pe 227 πάντες af Uewpodvris με ἐξεμυκτήρισάν pee, 
| ἐλάλησαν ἐν χεΐλεσιν, ἐκίνησαν κεφαλήν. 
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were already part of Mt’s way of telling it, before 
he sat down to write, and spontaneously reasserted 
theniselves, sometimes more, sometimes less de- 
cisively, as he freely reproduced Mk. And this 
may aiiord us a fresh analogy for the way in 
which the general tradition of the Lord’s ministry, 
already living in memory, modified the impressions 
left by his perusal of Mk. 

A good instance of this is the Resurrection, 
where Mt’s narrative is modified by the story of 
the Guard in the tradition known to him. Hence 
the women come, not to anoint the body, but only 
‘to behold the tomb’; and the influence of Mk, 
if present at all, is very slight. There is no con- 
sciousness that the women entered the sepulchre, 
asin Mk; the fulfilment of Jesus’ word in his resur- 
rection is emphasized (καθὼς εἶπεν, cf. 278) ; and so 
the element of fear is overshadowed by joy. The 
great fear, which is the note of Mk, has been toned 
down in tradition by later feelings on the subject. 
The rather indistinct account of the promised 
Christophany to ‘the eleven disciples’ is part of 
the generalizing style of oral tradition, where the 
original facts are set in the light of their abiding 
bearing on the Church’s life. The ‘authority’ 
which was largely veiled in Messiah’s earthly 
ministry is now His chief note, shown in the 
extension of the Kingdom to the Gentiles, and in 
His abiding presence with His own during the days 
between the Resurrection and the Parousia, (note 
silence as to Israel and the Law, in contrast to Mt 
10°), 

(9) Eschatological Standpoint and Date.—Here 
the concluding Woes on the scribes and Pharisees 
lead up to the Last Things. 

2354-56, The blood of the Prophets will come on 
them. This is fuller than Lk of colour from Pales- 
tinian experiences, and of presage of the reckoning 
imminent. The addition of ‘son of Barachiah’ (not 
in Lk) quite possibly shows that Mt took certain 
words in v.” as referring to events early in 
A.D. 68 (found in Jos. BJ IV. v. 4). 

23°7-39, Their house is deserted by the Divine 
presence till they repent. This implicit reference 
to the Parousia is here arbitrarily connected 
(against Lk 117% 13%) with the judgment on 
Jerusalem (see Charles, Hschatology, Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian, p. 328). 

24-2, Destruction of the temple (cf. Mk 1314, 
Ac 614), 

24°, Tokens of this and the Parousia. 

The specification of the ‘ Parousia’ (only in this chapter in the 
Gospels) and the phrase συντέλειω τ. ὠἰῶνος, found only in Mt (cf. 
1339. 40. 49 2820), point to this being a special form in which this 
discourse was quoted in Mt’s circle (see note below). 

9448. The preliminary troubles * (ἀρχὴ ὠδίνων). 

Clearly Lk is not entirely dependent on Mk. Nor does Mt 
seem to be so in all parts of this discourse. 


949-13, Trial (θλίψις) for Christians— 


Vv.10-12 are peculiar in form (see below on 2%. 24 for affinity 
with Did. 163-4); and in their light v.9 may also be recognized 
as not altogether dependent on Mk, % referring to Jewish 
hatred, 80 to Gentile. What Mk has here, is partly in different 


* These reproduce in general conception the 12 divisions or 
elements in the Last Times as given in an Apocalypse em- 
bedded in Apoc. Bar (27-301), and dating 6. 50-65 a.p., i.e. 
before the Jewish War. They are in this order—{1) The 
beginning of commotions; (2) slayings of the great ones; 
8) the fall of many by death; (4) the sending of desolation 
or ‘the sword’); (5) famine ; (6) earthquakes; [(7) terrors]; 
(8) portents and incursion of the Shedim or demons; (9) the 
fall of fire ; (10) rapine and much oppression ; (11) wickedness 
and unchastity ; (12) confusion from the mingling together of 
all these, There follows a reference to ‘the consummation of 
the times.’ In our Gospels we find these elements of popular 
Jewish Messianic expectation, blended with features drawn 
from the experiences of the Palestinian Church in particular, 
viz. the appearance of pseudo-Messiahs, and persecutions. 
Mt’s order keeps close to the above list, including (11) alluded 
to in v.12 (ἀνομείαλ ; while Lk’s puts (6) before (5), as in another 
kindred place in Apoc. Bar (708), and also alludes to (7)-(9). 
Charles (op. cit. 825 ff.) thinks that an independent apocalypse 
(cf. Eus. HE mi. v. 3) underlies Mt 246-8. 15-22. 29-31. 24f), 


order, and partly occurs in the Commission to the Twelve in 
Mt (1017-22); cf, Lk 1211-12, Vvy,9-12 seem very significant for 
Mt’s date in virtue of their special phrasing (cf. the Christian 
section of Ascensio Isaia, c. 65-68, or else 80-90 A.D.), 


244, The witness to the Gentiles. 


In Mt’s form, preaching ‘in all the inhabited world’ is, in con- 
trast to Mk’s ‘unto all the Gentiles,’ as ‘witness to the 
Gentiles. Here we probably get the idea of the Gospel in 
relation to the Gentiles current among Jews in 8. Syria. In 
1023 we had the corresponding idea touching Israel: the two 
are combined in 1018 ‘And then shall come the end’ (in 
contrast to v.5), te, the συντέλεια or final climax—a unique 
clause in Mt and one going far to date the first Gospel at a 
period just before ths final catastrophe of ‘ the holy city,’ the 
crisis of whose fortunes is seen to be approaching, as appears 
from the nota bene in v.45 ; ef. 102°, 


2415-2), The final Crisis of Distress (θλίψις). 


The forecast in 15 is still on the vague lines of consummats 
evil in Daniel (a reference made explicit by Mt), of which 
Caligula’s purpose of setting up his image in the temple must 
have seemed the foreshadowing (cf. Mt’s ἔν τόπῳ ἁγίω, again 
making more explicit what is implied in Mk, ὅπου οὐ 3&8). Lk’s 
deviation, in terms of the actual events of 70, is instructive as 
showing that these were not yet in view in Mt and Mk; cf. also 
Lk 2122, (See further the article ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION), 
Vv.16-25 are in the main in terms of current Apocalyptic 
notions, including Dn 121; Lk 2123>-24 acvain presents a some- 
what more dsveloped form of the tradition. The specifically 
Christian touches, ¢.g. 23-24, parallel features found in two 
documents of 6. 64-68 A.D., viz. Didaché 16, and the Christian 
section of ths Ascensio Jsaiw. Ths former, which echoes 
its own local tradition rather than the words of any of our 
Gospels, has, i» yap ταῖς ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις πληθυνθήσονται of 
Ψευδοπροφῆται καὶ of φθορεῖς, x. στρωφήσονται τὼ πρόβωτωα εἰς λύκους, 
κ. ἡ ἀγάπη στραφήσετωι εἰς μεῖσος. αὐξωνομένης γὰρ THs ἀνομοίως 
(cf. Mt 12) μωσήσουσιν ἀλλήλους 5. διώξουσι x. rapaddroves (Mt 11). 
καὶ τότε φωνήσεται ὃ κοσμοπλῶνος ὡς vids θεοῦ x. ποιήσει σημεῖω 
x. τέρατα. Here the false wonders are attributed summarily 
to a supreme Antichrist: yet his action may include that of 
many subordinate agents, as in Asc. Jsatee (4), where Nero 
is expected to develop into or reappear as the incarnation of 
Berial, and along with Berial’s hosts of svil spirits to parody 
Beloved’s (Messiah’s) works of power. 


2451. 2, The Son of Man comes like the lightning. 


Mt (LK elsewhere, 172f-) repeats the warning against being 
led away by rumours of Messiah’s having been seen in various 
retired places (cf. Apoc. Bar 4824)—so showing the topic of the 
hour when he wrote. The comparison of Messiah's Coming to 
lightning is found in Apoc. Bar 538, cf. 721 (Apoc. A3, not long 
before 70), being suggested apparently by the imagery of Dn 728, 


242-31, The Coming of the Son of Man. 


Here εὐθέως points to an early date for Mt, 2.¢. before A.D. 70. 
The signs of v.29 are the conventional ones derived from pro- 
phecies like Is 1310, 344, and appear in varying forms in the 
three Synoptics. V.803 χωὶ τότε φωνήσετοι τὸ σημεεῖον τ. υἱοῦ τ. ἀνθρ, 
ἐν οὐρανῷ, x. τότε κόψοντωι σῶσαι αἱ φυλαὶ τῆς γῆς is peculiar to 
Mt. The former half is akin to Did. 168 xa} τότε φωνήσετω, τὰ 
σημεῖω τῆς ἀληθείας" πρῶτον σημεῖον ἐκπετώσεως ἐν οὐροων ὦ : the 
latter comes from Zec 1219f. (cf. Rev 17). In v.30b, where it is 
parallel to Mk and Lk, Mt has τοῦ οὐρωνοῦ after τῶν νεφελῶν, ag in 
Dn 713, whence all derive their language. In 31 Mt, as distinet 
from Mk, speaks of the angels sent forth, as Messiah’s (ωὐτοῦ) ; 
of their agency in gathering the elect (έσισυνάξουσιν») ; and of the 
‘great trumpet’ which summons these. This last Jewish trait 
appears not only in 1 Th 416, 1 Oo 1552, Rey 86-914 107 1116, 
but also in Did. 166 in the same position, πρῶτον σημεῖον 
ixwerccews ἐν οὐρονῷ (Mt 30), εἶτα σημεῖον φωνῆς σάλπιγγος (Mt 31), 
wei τὸ τρίτον ἀνάστωσις νεκρῶν (see Mt 2082); cf. its Prayers for the 
Gathering of the Church ἀπὸ τῶν περώτων ris γῆς OY ἀπὸ τῶν 
τεσσάρων ἀνέμων (see Zec 28, Dt 304+) into God’s Kingdom (94 105), 


24°% 33, The parable of the Fig-tree. 
243-42, The exact time of the Coming unknown. 


Mt, like Lk, goes its own way after v.36, citing the Noachic 
Deluge for the way in which the Parousia will surprise men (cf. 
Lk 1726f 30), and intimating how it will separate neighbours (cf. 
Lk 1784f-). Here the independence of Mt’s tradition is specially 
evident. At v.42 the three are once more parallel in thought. 
But each ends the solemn call to vigilance in its own way, Mt 
being fullest. Its form seems to reflect the dangers of its day, 
viz. bad stewardship of the sacred charge of fellow-servants, and 
fellowship with the worldlings (ν. 48), men being thrown off guard 
by their Lord’s long delay. This is just the state of things in 
the Christian section of Asc. Isaice 3, where the faithless 
shepherds are spoken of. Such shall share the lot of the 
‘hypocrites,’ the term by which Pharisaic Jews were spoken of 
in the circle whose tradition Mt inherited (625.16 75 157 2918 
2313f.)—another link with the Didaché (81.2 * Let not your fasts 
be μετὰ τῶν ὑποκριτῶν ἢ). 

(1) The Genealogy.—This is of importance for 
our Evangelist’s scope and method. As Zahn 
says (The Apostles’ Creed, 126 ff., cf. Hinleitung in 
das NT, ii. 271ff.), this Gospel is ‘a carefully 
arranged account of events of which a superficial 
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knowledge is for the most part assumed.’ We find 
‘not the simple confession that Jesus is the pro- 
mised Messiah. The point kept strictly in view 
from the first page to the last is much more apolo- 
getic, and, so far as it is unavoidable, polemie.’ 
In spite of all so bitterly urged against Jesus’ claim 
to be the Messiah, that claim is absolutely true. 
Thus, though the Jews scoff at His obscure origin, 
He fulfils the propheey of the Messiah. It is from 
this point of view that we must read ch. 1 and, as 
Zahn well shows, much in ch. 2 likewise. Mt lays 
before his readers a genealogy artificially con- 
structed in terms of the throne-succession in the 
Davidic line, and not that of the actual progemtors 
of Joseph (asin Lk), But why, we ask, should he 
gro out of his way to make certain additions, need- 
less to a bare genealogy, including four women’s 
names? Above all, why choose ‘women whose 
characters are highly offensive to Jewish, and in 
three cases out of four to every human, feeling’? 
Zahn alleges ‘the same apologetic purpose which 
governs his account of the Conception and Birth of 
Jesus’; and even argues that the well-known Jewish 
slander that Jesus was a son of shame (ef. Laible, 
Jesus Christ in the Talmud, p. 7 ff.), is itself pre- 
supposed by Mt’s genealogy, just as 284°" presup- 
poses the Jewish story that the disciples stole the 
body of Jesus. This is going too far, even were 
the direction followed the right one. But this is 
doubtful. There was another Jewish objection to 
be met. Granting Joseph’s paternity,—which the 
Jews always assume in the Gospels,—was Joseph 
of Davidie descent? And further, was God likely 
to send Messiah as the son of a carpenter, even 
though of Davidie stock? To this twofold query 
Mt’s genealogy is a reply ; and to the latter phase 
of it the additions already alluded to are an im- 
licit rebuke.* The God who chose from various 
rethren the younger son’s line, and who over- 
ruled unlikely unions to continue the chosen seed, 
—this God of Israel ever worketh according to His 
own good pleasure, and His ways of sovereign 
elective freedom are often marvellous in men’s eyes, 
Thus it is in the home of the humble, yet Davidie, 
carpenter Joseph, that Messiah Jesus has really been 
born. How, it is Mt’s next step to show in 14, 

Since the discovery of the Sinaitic codex of the Old Syriac 
version of the Gospels, it has been argued that our text of Mt 116 
is not original, but secondary. Not only is this refuted by study 
of the various forms in which divergence from our oldest Gr. 
MSS occurs in certain groups of authorities (see, e.g., Zahn’s 
Hintleitung, ii. 291-293); but even the view that Mt used a 
source in which Joseph’s full paternity was assumed, is itself 
unlikely. For the way in which Mt calls attention to the 
numerical symmetry of the three divisions in the pedigree, each 
fourteen ending with a great crisis in Israel’s fortunes, suggests 
that he has himself so constructed it.¢ Further, the four women 
cannot have stood in an earlier source, and yet here they seem 
integral. The pedigree is through and through didactic: and 
the fact that if was from the first compiled by the aid of 1Ch 
1-3, shows that it was never other than in Greek, the language 
of our evangelist (cf. W. C. Allen, Expos. Times, Dec. 1899). 
Hence it seems best to conclude that Mt did not use a pre-existing 
genealogy (see GENEALOGY oF JESUS CuRisT for another view: yet 
οὗ, also ii, 645b), 

A fresh witness for 116 has just come to light in the ancient 
basis of the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila (itself of the 
5th cent. at least). This basis is carried back by its editor, F. C. 
Conybeare, to the Dial. Jasonis et Papisci, c.135. The Christian 
cites Mt’s genealogy, and gives 116 first in the form, "lexag 
δὲ tov Ἰωσήφ, ᾧ μνηστευθέσα Maplin, ἐξ ἧς ἐγεννήθη ᾿Ιησοῦς ὁ λεγ. 
X.3 and next as Ἰακὼβ δὲ ἐγέννησεν τ. ᾿Ιωσὴῷφ τὸν μνηστευσάμδενον 
Meapicepe, ἐξ te ἐγεννήθη ὁ X. ὁ υἱὸς τ. θεοῦ, These passages seem to 

* Similarly the enigmatic, ‘He shall be called a Nazarene,’ 
seems an implicit reply to criticism. The flinging at Jesus of 
the epithet ‘Nazarene ’—a term of contempt on lofty lips—really 
fulfils the substance of ‘the prophets’ as a whole, touching 
Messiah’s humble and even despised lot (e.g. as the faithful 
‘Servant of Jehovah,’ Is 531f-), 

t This will be the more convincing if even some of the other 
numerical arrangements which Sir J. Hawkins suggests 88 
intended by Mt, hold good (lore Synopt. 131 ff.). We cannot, 
however, see that the number of the ‘formula’ verses, 728 111 
13%? 19) 261, is intentional. They are far apart, and no attention 
is drawn to their number any more than in the case of the 
recurring formule in Jg 26-1631, 
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cast light on the real origin of the readings unsupported by our 
oldest Gr. MSS (for the evidence in full see art. Jesus CHrist, 
vol, ii. p. 644). They are in fact explanatory glosses, such as the 
Dialogue presents us with in reply to the hostile gloss of the 
Jew, Ἰωχὼβ ἐγέννησεν τ. Ἰωσέφ, τὸν ἄνδρα Μαρίας, ἐξ ἧς ἐγεννήθη 
Ἰησοῦς 6 λεγ. X., καὶ ᾿Ιωσὴφ ἐγέννησεν τὸν Ἰησοῦν τὸν λεγ. X., περὶ οὗ 
νῦν 6 λόγος, φησίν, ἐγέννησεν ἐκ τῆς M. The Jews glossed τὸν 
ἄνδρα M. one way, in the teeth of the narrative; the Christians 
glossed it another, in harmony with the narrative. And this 
crept into some MSS. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NotES.—This Dialogue quotes the parable of the 
Husbandmen in extenso; and in so doing shows the way in which 
materials derived from similar sources tended to blend in the 
memory of an early Christian. The case is the more instructive 
that the writer has just quoted Isaiah’s parable-germ of Jehovah's 
vineyard (51%), to which the Gospel parable was probably 
meant to point back : and we see how Isaiah’s language affects 
the form at the beginning of Christ’s parable- It runs φἰκοδόρνησεν 
αὐτῷ τεῖχος καὶ πύργον x. ἐποίησεν ἐν αὐτῷ ληνὸν x, ὑπολήνιον, Omitting 
φρωγμὸν περιέθηκεν and changing the position of ληνὸν (Mt) or 
ὑπολήνιον (Mk), as well as uniting the two—which were in fact 
both integral—to a wine-press. Here the writer quotes freely, 
but is quite possessed by his sources, of which Mt counts for 
most. Thus he reproduces almost every syllable and letter of 
the triple tradition, while the result is a wonderfully eclectic 
composition, produced not mechanically, but by the subtle tricks 
of memory. We may be prepared, then, for the recurrence of 
similar phenomena in Mt. 

The Fayytm papyrus fragment parallel to Mt 2681. 33f, 
Mk 1427. 29%, ig too scanty and mutilated to justify much infer- 
ence. But it omits a verse conimon to Mt and Mk; while it 
combines features of both (ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ νυκτί with Mt, τὼ πρόβ, 
διασκορα., ποὶ εἰ πάντες olux Eyw), δὶς κοχ[κύξει!], With Mk). It may, 
then, represent oral tradition ; but more likely a free memoriter 
use of Mt and Mk in some manual of catechesis or edification 
like the Oxyrhynchus Logia. 

[was ev τω earl 

λάγειν ὡσαυτως παῖντες ἐν ταυτη] 

τῇ νυκτί σχωνδωλισθησοντωι κώτῶ 

To γραφὲν παταξω Tov ἱποίμεένῶ καὶ ταὶ 

πρόβατα διωσκορπισθησίονται εἰπόντος] 

[το]υ ἀεὶ καὶ εἰ πῶντες ουκ ἐγὼ λεγει] 

[is] ὁ αλεκτρυων δὶς κοκίκυξει καὶ ov] 

[σρωτον τρὶς αἸ]ταρνηί σὴ με] 
Here ὡσαύτως is to be noted as pointing to a series of detached 
sayings rather than a gospel. 

111. CONCLUSIONS.—On the whole, then, the 
following results emerge as the most probable. 
(1) The order of narration common to the latter 
parts of Mt and Mk in particular, the closeness of 
which is made the more striking by the deviation 
of their earlier parts, pots to the use by Mt of 
the Petrine memoirs written by Mk. (2) Con- 
versely, the notable deviation of Mt and Lk in the 
order of the Discourses and Sayings (Logia element) 
common to them, combined with their textual 
variations, goes strongly against common use of a 
Logia document, as distinct from an oral Greek 
tradition which reached them in detached portions 
and in somewhat different forms.* (3) The Logia 
familiar to Mt, who had long taught them cate- 
chetically,—so that their vocabulary and his own 
were virtually one and the same,—reflected in 
epitome the whole experience of church life in 
certain Palestinian apostolic circles. They were 
rooted in the memories of the germinal Christian 
society, the apostles who had companied with 
their Master. But they contained also echoes of 
the first missionary commission as repeated for 
the guidance of others in the early days of Pales- 
tinian evangelization ; of the persecution that had 
been their lot all along; of the forms in which the 
Master’s principles of fellowship among brethren 
took actual shape as the life became more organ- 
ized; and not least of the terms in which the 
polemic against their religious environment of 
Pharisaic Judaism was conducted in ever-grow- 
ing volume and detail. That is, these Logic, far 
more than the Lucan, are memorials of the hfe of 
the Palestinian Church ag well as of its Messiah. 
(4) The Matthewan Logia have as their nuelcus 
the common apostolic didactie tradition, which 
took shape in the carly Jerusalem days under the 
lead of Peter—a tradition which passed into Mk in 

*Lk probably had in his ‘special source’ a mixed gospel 
embodying the bulk of his Logian element as it now stands in 
our Lk. 
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its later Petrine form. At some stage which we 
cannot now trace they took on the special impress 
of the Apostle Matthew,” probably in a ministry 
of whieh Galilee, rather than Judea, was the 
scene. In this form they passed, as Jewish unrest 
became more aeute, to the neighbouring parts of 
Syria, in the person of our evangelist among 
others, still receiving fresh elements in the course 
of oral teaching.+ And it was at this stage that 
they took written shape, as the main constituent 
in the mixed gospel composed with the aid of the 
Marean memoirs of Peter. The freedom with 
which the writer has accommodated Mk’s narrative 
to massed Logian discourses, suggests that tliese 
discourses already existed orally much in this 
massed form, and were not then first thrown into 
it by Mt. That Mk should early reach S. Syria 
is the more probable that St. Peter was evidently 
held in high honour there, witness the special 
references to Peter in 1438 1518 1615 1774 1521, ef. 102, 
‘ First, Simon who is ealled Peter.’ Indeed it 
seems likely that Peter had left a strong oral 
tradition behind him in those parts, so that Mt 
knew the substance of Mk before it came into 
his hands. This may help to explain certain 
henomena in lis use of it. (5) The fact that 
the Matthzan cycle of Logia was taken up into 
our Mt, gave it its distinctive status and accept- 
ance; and the actual facts of its origin were soon 
forgotten—probably never known outside a narrow 
cirele. ‘Thus the indirect sense in which Matthew 
was its author and guarantor dropped out of tradi- 
tion, and Papias could simply take for granted that 
the Gospel κατὰ Μαθθαῖον was from the apostle’s 
pen. (6) The actual conditions giving its author 
the stimulus to compose his artistic and reflective 
Gospel, must be gauged from the perspective in 
which he places the central Figure. e is set 
forth as the full blossoming of Israel’s prophetic 
ideal of the King ruling in righteousness, and in 
wondrous gentleness too. The picture is the im- 
Εν corrective of the false Messianic ideal whieh 
iad made the nation as a whole reject Jesus, and 
had already led it yet further astray in the path 
of earthly force. Thus, as we have seen, the 
urgency of the warnings against going after false 
Messiahs on the felt approach of the great national 
erisis (conceived on the lines of Daniel’s prophecy 
of Jerusalem’s last trial and in terms of current 
apocalyptic based thereon), points to the actual 
crisis of 68-70 as to the specific occasion which gave 
it birth. It is an appeal to waverers of all sorts 
to trust the true King, whose reign is of heaven, 
and depends on the action of God, not of men; 
and not to become involved in the current of the 
false national ideal. It is meant to do the same 
work as the Epistle to the Hebrews, only in another 
fashion and at a rather later date. And, like it, 
it is at onee apologetic and polemical : it is a dis- 
suasive in the form of a positive presentation. 
Jesus is God’s Messiah in spite of all superficial 
appearances, and that by realizing the essence of 
Moses and the Prophets. It is hard to see which 
of the alternative dates, shortly before or after 
A.D. 70, makes the Gospel the more pertinent as 
a book for the times—and so satisfies the law of 
all early Christian writings. On the whole, Mt 24 
adheres so closely to Mk’s standpoint, in contrast 
to Luke’s modifications and omissions, after 70— 
notably in counsels practical before 70, but not 
after (6.0. 15: 16 20, esp. μηδὲ σαββάτῳ, @)—that 6. 
68-69 seems the best date. 

* Similarly, the Epistle of James echoes in its own way not a 
few of the precepts of the great Sermon, esp. those on Swearing 
(otherwise peculiar to Mt) and on Censoriousness towards 
brethren (=towards ‘ Law,’ 411, perhaps that of Mt 71, Lk 687). 

ἡ This kind of expansive and explanatory activity of the 


Christian ‘seribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven’ seems 
taken for granted in 1852 ς cf. 2334 for the catechist. 


In 2415b ἐν τόπῳ &yiw follows Dn’s forecast of Temple-desecra- 
tion and not the facts of 70. Some, however, doubt whether Mt 
2819 can have been written before 70, since it implies use of the 
triune baptismal name. But, ifa similar clause be an original 
part of Didaché 7, its evidence may be cited, For the work as 
a Whole, and not the ‘Two Ways’ only, seems to be implied by 
the Christian interpolation in Ascensio [saice, which perhaps falls 
before Nero’s death (i.e. δ. 65-68). Hence there is nothing de- 
cisive against c. 68-69 a.D.; while the statement in 278, ‘that 
field is called the Field of Blood until this day,’ and casual 
references to ‘the holy city’ and the temple-worship, are more 
natural at that date than after the utter ruin and change of 70. 
So with the reference to ‘going over the cities of Israel,’ 1023, 
Perhaps, then, 226b- 7b are additions after 70: contrast Lk 141, 


(7) The evangelist writes, however, with a sort of 
detachment hard toimagine in one living in Palestine 
about 70. Thus itis best, and most in keeping with 
the Greek form and witli internal evidence, to locate 
him in 8. Syria, say Phoenicia (42: 1574 alongside 
Mk 158 74%) ef. Ac 11% 15°), That the author was a 
Jew, is clear from the text and manner of his special 
OT quotations, which so colour his work. But his 
was a spiritual Israel, new while old, inclusive 
not exclusive, conceived on prophetic lines after 
the manner of Peter and the Apoealypse of John— 
with the latter of which its afhinities are most 
marked. Jesus of Nazareth is really the Christ, 
since in His person, teaching, work, and even His 
tragic end, all has been as propheey had inti- 
mated. While as to the scope of Messiah’s 
Ecclesia, the elect Israel, it was but a little thing 
that God should through Him raise up Jacob: the 
nations, too, were to be His inheritance, by tlie 
incorporation into the Kingdom of ald who were of 
faith [ef. Kiibel (as below), Introduetory Remarks, 
trans. in Bzbl, World, i. 194 ff., 263 ff]. 

(8) All theories of Mt must be both problematicand 
complex. Zaln’s theory of an ‘apologetic’ Aramaic* 
Gospel by the Apostle Matthew, 6. 62 A.p., turned 
into Greek, 6. 85, is too simple for the phenomena. 
The prevalent ‘two document’ hypothesis, with 
the use of special oral traditions, coines far nearer 
the truth. But it may be doubted whether the 
second or Logian document is needed to account for 
Mt’s divergences from Mk ; and whether the differ- 
ences as well as siinilarities of the Logian element 
in Mt and Lk are not best explained by a common 
Gr. Logian type of catechesis + behind both. In 
favour of such a ‘one document’ hypothesis may be 
alleged the Logian quotations in the Didaché, per- 
haps also in the first Ep. of Clement and the Oxy- 
rhynchan fragment, as seeming to reflect local cate- 
chesis rather than either Mtor Lk. It would be some 
time before a written gospel superseded traditional 
local usage as the prime factor in forming the 
Logian equipment of Christians. It is in Ignatius, 
then, that we seem first to have good evidence of 
Mt as an influence at work (6.0. ad Hph. 19°). But 
not even then did oral tradition cease to operate. 
To its reaction on the written text we owe in large 
part early secondary readings, such as those mis- 
named ‘ Western’: and from it, especially in its 
later stages, come those Logia known as Agrapha. 


LITERATURE.—The following aims at indicating only the more 
representative works of earlier times, with a rather fuller cita- 
tion of those since 1880. 

Trxt.—In checking the witness of the MSS and YSS, we have, 
besides the fragments of Tatian’s Diatessaron (in Hamlyn Hill, 
The Earliest Life of Christ, pp. 333-377), which are common to 
the four Gospels, a special aid in the 3rd cent. papyrus of 
Mt 11-20 (Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1. pp. 4-7). 
This supports not only the usual reading in U6 but also the 
‘Neutral’ type of text resting on NB. 


* We can merely note the weighty witness of Dalman (Die 
Worte Jesu, 1898) against the directly Aramaic antecedents of 
our Gospel-material. The Hebraisms of our Gospels he traces 
chiefly to LXX influence on their writers. ne 

{ The absence of all historical trace of such a revered writing 
as an Ur-Matthdws would have been, is rendered doubly inex- 
plicable if it be granted that it was ever current in Greek. 
Ilere is the one strong point of Zahn’s theory over against the 


| two document’ theory of Weiss and others. 
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MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF | 


OnigINAL LANGUAGE.—There is a special treatise by Gla, 
Die Originalsprache deg Jit, Paderborn, 1887. But the most 
authoritative discussion in relation to the whole subject of the 
Semitic basis of the Synoptics is that in Dalman, Die Worte 
Jesu, Bd. i., Leipzig, 1898. There, as also in Zahn’s Hinlettung 
ind. NT, Bd. ii., will be found the earlier history of the subject. 

RELATION TO THE GOSPEL OF THE HEBREWs.—Hilgenfeld, NT 
extra Canon, receptum?, 1884; Nicholson, Gospel according to 
the Hebrews (1879); Handmann, Hebrdéerevangelium (1888), in 
LU vy. 3(with good Geschichte der Kritik); Resch, Agrapha (1889), 
in VU y. 4, Ὁ. 322 Εἴ, ; Zahn, Gesch. des NT’ Kanons, ii, 642 ff. ; 
Harnack, Chronologie, Bd. i. 625ff. Hilgenfeld’s thesis, that in 
the original Nazarene Heb. Ev. [=the Heb. Matt., i.e. Papias’ 
Logia] is to be sought the Archimedean point of the whole 
Gospel problem, has met with little support (yet see McGiffert’s 
note on Eusebius, iii. 27). It is largely another case of ignetum 
per ignotius. Thus Nicholson falls back on the rather effete 
view that Mt wrote both in Greek and Hebrew (=the Heb. Ev.). 
Handmann aud Kesch agree in denying the identity of the Hebd. 
Ev. with the supposed Ilebrew Matt. The former makes it a 
second source of our Synoptics, alongside ‘Ur-Markus,’ and 
perhaps even what Papias meant by the Logia; the latter 
emphasizes its apocryphal features (even in its original form), 
and makes it dependent on our Matthew. Harnack, here in 
principle agreeing with Zahn, takes a middle position, making 
it originally a sort of cousin of our Matt., each being an enlarged 
edition of the Matthwan Logia. Only Harnack differs from 
Zahn in making both recensions of about the same date (not 
long after 70). Finally, J. Armitage Robinson, in Expos. 5th 
Ser. v. (1897) 194-200, discusses three of the fragments of the 
Heb. Εἶν. in such a way as to traverse the inain conclusion of 
these two scholars. 


COMMENTARIES. —Patristic and Medieval: Origen (in Greek 
for 1396-2233, in Latin to 27), Chrysostom (91 Homilies, ed. 
Field, 3 vols. 1839), Ililary of Poitiers (ed. Oberthtir, tom. vii.), 
Jerome, Augustine (on parts), Bede, Theophylact, Euthymiuas 
Zigabenus (ed, O. F. Matthwi, 1792, a valuable work), Thomas 
Aquinas. To these may be added Cramer’s Catene grec. 
patrum in NT, tom, i. 1844. 

Reformation and Post - Reformation. — Erasmus, Luther, 
Oalvin, Beza; the Roman Catholics Maldonatus (1596; Eng. 
tr. Hodges, 1894), Jansen and Cornelius a Lapide; Grotius, 
Calovius, Haimmond, le Qlerc, Olearius (1713), J. C. Wolf 
(Curcee Philolog. et Crit. 1733), Bengel, J. J. Wetstein (V7 
grec, 1751), ἘΣ, E. G. Paulus (1800), Campbell (18073), Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche (1826), Bland (Cambridge, 1828), Olshausen, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, de Wette, Ewald, Meyer, Alford, Patritius (R.C.), 
Bleek, Morison, M‘Clellan, Keil,Lange, Schaff and Riddle, Schanz 
(R.C., 1879), Nicholson, Knaben bauer (R.C.), Nosgen (1886, 18972), 
Broadus (Philad. 1887), Holtzmann (Handkom. 1889, 18922), Ktibel 
(Exeg.- Hom. Handb. 1889), Meyer-Weiss (18908, 18989), Maclaren 
(1892), A. B. Bruce (Hapos. Greek Test. vol. i.). 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Hebrew and Talmudic parallels are collected 
chiefly in the Hore Heb. et Talim. of Lightioot and Schéttgen, 
and in Gerh. Meuschen, VT ex Talmude et antiquit. Ebreorum 
illustr. 1736; Weber’s Jud. Theologie and Dalman’s Worte Jesu 
also contribute thereto. In the enormous accumulation of Greek 
parallels to word or phrase, the following have done good 
service; Price, Comm. in Varios NT Libros (1660); Raphel, 
Annot. Philolog. in NV ex Xenophonte, Polybio, Arriano et 
Herodoto (1709-31); Elsner, Observ. sacra: in NT libros (1720) ; 
J. Alberti, Observ. Philolog.in Sacros NT Libros (1725), Palairet 
(French pastor in London, 1752); Kypke (1755); Krebs (esp. from 
Josephus, 1755), and Loesner (esp. from Philo, 1777); Campbell, 
Dissertations, 1788; Grinfield, Scholia Hellenistica in NT (1848); 
and Field, Otitum Norvicense, Pars iii.2 (1899). 

Disctssions ON SPEcIAL SecTIONs.—Lutteroth, Essai d’inter- 
prétation de quelques parties de PRvangile selon S. Matt., 
1864-76. Nativity: Resch, Kindheitsevangelium, TU x. 5 
(where further references will be found). Sermon on the 
Mount: Trench (1844), Tholuck (translation, 18692), H. Weiss 

hel ages 1893). The Lord's Prayer: Chase, Lord’s Prayer inthe 
arly Church (Camb. Texts and Studies, i. 3, 1891). Parables: 
Trench, Arnot, Bruce Parabolic Teaching of Christ (18893), and 
Julicher Gleichausreden Jesu (1888,18992, review in Hapos. Times, 
Sept. 1899, and in J7'S, Jan. 1900). Eschatolegical Discourse : 
Hoelemann, Bibelstudien (Leipzig, 1860), 129-186; cf. Weiffen- 
bach, Der Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu (Leipzig, 1873); Schwartz- 
kopfi, Die Weissagungen Jesu Christi (1896, Eng. tr. 1897). 

ORIGIN, CHARACTERISTICS, SYNoPTIO RELATIONS,—Hilgenfeld, 
ZAWTh ix. 303 ff., 366 ff.; Scholten, Das dlteste Evangelium (Elber- 
feld, 1869), valuable for data; Renan, Les Hvangiles (1877); Schanz, 
‘ Matt. u. Lukas,’ TAQ, 1882, pp. 517-560 ; Massebieau, Haamen 
des citations de Vancien Test. dans l’ Evang. selon S. Matt., Paris, 
1885; Th. Naville, Hssai sur U'évang. selon S. Matt., Lausanne, 
1893 ; A. Révifle, Jésus de Nazareth, 1897; Roehrich, La Com- 
position des Hvangiles, Paris, 1897; Bruce, With Open Face 
(1896), pp. 1-24; F. P. Badham, St. Alark’s Indebtedness to St. 
Matt. 1897); Sir J. C. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice (1899); Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu (1898); P. Wernle, Die Synopt. Frage (1899). 
Also the Introductions of Ililgenfeld, Davidson, Bleek-Mangold, 
Westcott, Salmon, Weiss (also Life of Christ, trans., i. Y5ff., 
551f.), Holtzmann, Julicher, Godet (part on Matt., 1898), Zahn ; 
ag well as articles in Bible Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. 

Supposed Sourcrs.—Weiffenbach, Die Papiagfragmente, 1878: 
also Jacobsen and Lipsius in JPVh for 1885, pp. 167-176 ; see, 
further, ap. Zahn, Hinleitung, Bd. ii.; Resch, Agrapha (1889), 
and Aussercanonische Paralleltexte (1893-94), in UU ν. 4, x. 
1,2; and Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu (a critical sifting of Resch’s 
material), 7'U xiv. 2 (1896). J. V. BARTLET. 
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MATTHIAS (ΔΙατθίας [Tisch. Trer,. WH Meé las], 
abbreviated from Ματταθίας, the Gr. form of πῆμ 
‘ gift of J”’ ; ef. the name Theodorus).—The disciple 
selected along with Barsabbas, after the Ascension, 
from those followers of Christ who were deemcd 
qualified for appointment to the apostleship vacant 
through the death of Judas (Ac 1), The pro- 
cedure was adopted on the initiative of St. Peter, 
who applied Ps 1095 to the circumstances ; and the 
selection appears to have been made by the 
assembled Christian brotherhood.* The general 
qualification required was to have ‘companicd 
with us (the apostles) all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us.’ Barsabbas and 
Matthias had also, presumably, special graces of 
character and gifts of teaching and administration. 
After prayer, addressed probably to Christ,t and a 
solemn appeal to the Ἰοὺ, Matthias was elected. 

This is the sole instance of the lot being em- 
ployed in the history of the Apostolic Chureh, and 
it occurs significantly between the Ascension and 
Pentecost, when the disciples were ‘orphans’ (Jn 
1418), Stier (Words of the Apostles, in loc.) regards 
this election as premature and unwarranted, the 
outcome of St. Peter’s officious impetuosity. ‘The 
lot fell: not the Lord chose.’ He holds that St. 
Paul was the true successor of Judas, chosen, like 
the other apostles, by the Lord Himself. It may 
be granted that the appointment of Matthias 
stands on a somewhat lower level than that of the 
original Twelve and of St. Paul; but, in the 
absence of any direction to the contrary, the pro- 
cedure was a legitimate exercise of human wisdom 
in dependence upon divine guidance; and St. 
Luke, the ‘beloved’ friend of St. Paul, appears to 
endorse the election (representing, doubtless, the 
general opinion of the Apostolic Church); for 
after speaking of the eleven apostles (Ac 15) he 
refers (Ac 6?) to the ‘ Twelve.’ 8 

The historical character of Matthias’ election 
has been impugned by Zeller (Acts of Apost., Eng. 
tr. i. 168) on account of (1) the assumption that 
the apostles remained in Jerusalem ; (2) the close 
connexion of the narrative with Pentecost. But 
the departure of the apostles to Galilee after the 

Resurrection did not preclude their early return 
to Jerusalem ; and the second objection can have 
weight only with those who reject entirely the 
supernatural in primitive Church history. 

According to Eus. (ΠῚ i. 12, ii. 1) and Epiphan. 
(Her. i. 22), Matthias was one of the ‘Seventy’ 
(Lk 10... Hilgenfeld identifies him with Natha- 

* So Beng., Stier, Mey., Alf., Baumg., etc, on the ground that 
the subj. in v.22 must be the same ag in νυ. 23.285, Some (Mosh. 
Ham. Jacobson, etc.), assign the selection to the apostles, 
taking the subj. from v.1%, 

t So Beng., Ols., Baumg., Alf., Words., Hows., and most com- 
nientators, on the ground that the choice of apostles is always 
referred to Christ (Lk 618, Jn 6701516, Ac 12), thesame Greek word 
being used. Meyer, Holtz., Zéck. refer 124 to God (Ac 429 158), 

} The lot, presumably, would be taken in the usual way, the 
names of the two men being written on tablets, and shaken in a 
vessel, and he whose tablet first leapt out being regarded as 
divinely designated (Lv 16%, Nu 2655, Pr 1683), So late as 1731 
the Moravians decided by ἰοὺ the question whether they should 
retain their own organization, or be incorporated with the 
Lutherans (Gloag, tn loc.). Wesley also hada predilection for 
sortilege (Southey, Life of Wesley, i. 136, 187). Mosh. (Comm. 
Sec, i. 14) and others (Gagneius [doubtfully ] Salmeron) maintain, 
chiefly on the ground of ἔδωκων instead of ἔβαλαν in v.°5, that the 
election was by ballot. But this view harmonizes neither with 
Jewish usage nor with the context (‘show of these two the one 
whom Thou hast chosen’); and while αὐτοῖς in v.26is the correct 
reading, the rendering ‘for them’ is legitimate. ᾿ 

ὃ The ohjection of Stier, that St. Luke here avoids the ex: 
pression ‘Twelve Aposties,’ is hypercritical. ; 

\| It is noteworthy that the ancient Syriac translation of Ens. 
substitutes Tolmaz and the ancient Armenian version Lar- 
tolmai (Bartholomew) for Matthias (when referring to him ag 
one of the Seventy), embodying probably a very early local 
tradition that Matthias bore this additional name. See Nestle 
in Expos, Times, ix. 568 (Sept. 1898). This Tolmai or Bartholo- 
mew may have been a brother or other relative of Bartholomew 


| the Apostle, to avoid confusion with whom the other name 
i Matthias would commonly be used. Or perhaps this Syriac 
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nael, owing to the two names having nearly the 
same meaning.* A tradition preserved by Niceph. 
Call. (HE ii. 40) represents Matthias as labouring 
in Ethiopia ; and in the apoeryphal Acts of Andrew 
and Matthias t (assigned to the 2nd cent.), Matthias 
evangelizes the Ethiopian man-eaters, from whom 
he is delivered by St. Andrew. See ANDREW. 
Another aneient tradition assigns to Matthias 
Jerusalem as scene of ministry and place of burial 
(Pseudo-Ilipp. in Combesis, Auwect. Nov.). 

The Gnosticism of Basilides, or of his followers, 
was professedly based on the παραδόσεις of Matthias, 
Which the Basilidians held to embody instruction 
secretly received by Matthias fron our Lord (Philo- 
sophoumena, yi. 20). This work is probably iden- 
tical with a Gospel of Matthias referred to by 
Origen (Hom. in Lue. i.) and by Eus. (H# iii. 25), 
who ineludes it among spurious works cited by 
heretics under names of the apostles.{ 

LITERATURE.—The commentaries on Acts quoted above; Lipsius, 
Apoer. Apos.; Seufert, Zwolfapost.; Bp. Beveridge, Works, vol. i.; 
Theolog. Repos. i.; Congrey. Mag. xxvi.; J. Cochrane, Dificull 
Teats, 1851 (regards Matthias’ election as unwarranted). 

H. Cowan. 

MATTITHIAH (nnn>).—1. One of the sons of 
Nebo who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 1033 
(B Θαμαθιά, A Μαθθαθίας, called in 1 Es 9° Mazi- 
tias). 2. A Korahite Levite who had ‘the set 
office over the things that were baked in pans,’ 
1Ch 97 (LXX Ματταθίας). 3. A Levite of the 
enild of Jeduthun, who ministered before the ark 
with harps, ete., 1 Ch 15%?! 25%-2! (in all these 
the Heb. form is smnmp; B has in the first two 
respectively Ἰμματαθιά, Μετταθίας, and in the last 
two Marraé@las; A has in the first three Marra@ias, 
and in the last Mar@las). 4 An Asaphite Levite, 
1 Ch 16° (Marra@las), 8. One of those who stood at 
Ezra’s right hand at the reading of the law, Neh δ' 
(Marraéias), called in 1 Es 9* Mattathias). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MATTOCK (avins, δρέπανον, 1S 13% 91 113, ἄροτρον, 
Is 7%; Arab. ma‘wil, a pickaxe).—The pickaxe used 
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MA'WIL OR PICKAXE. 


in Syria is of different shapes, but the most common 
has a long arm for breaking up the ground, and a 


tradition originated in a confusion occasioned by a possible 
early anticipation of the double later identification (1) of 
Bartholomew with Nathanael, and (2) of Nathanael with 
Matthias—a confusion which might lead to Matthias being 
identified with a Bartholomew. 

* John Lightfoot had previously (Com. on Ac, tn loc.) regarded 
this identification as tenable, but preferred on the whole to 
identify Nathanael with the Apostle Bartholomew. 

tSo the oldest MS, which Tisch. follows; some later MSS 
substitute Matthew for Matthias. Lipsius, however (A pocer. 
Apos. iii, 258), regards these Ethiopian traditions as really re- 
ferring to Matthew. 

t Some fragments of the πωραδόσεις are preserved by Clem. 
Alex., and indicate a high moral tone : ‘ When the neighbour of 
an elect person falls into sin, the elect one sins hiinself ’ (Strom. 
vii. 13). ‘We must contend with the flesh, and in our treat- 


raent of it yield nothing in the way of wantonness to its crav- | 


ing’ (tb. iii. 4). The reference in the Philos., however, indicates 
that the work countenanced Gnostic speculations. 


short broad one, like a small axe, for eutting 
roots. In ploughing, the plough is always fol- 
lowed by one or two men with pickaxes, breaking 
the large clods of earth turned up by the plough- 
share, or digging up the ground which cannot be 


MIIRAFAT OR LOE. 


reached by the plough. The hoe (Arab. mij7rdfdt) 
is also used both fer digging and for filling baskets 
with earth for removal. The shovel (rufsh or mir- 
fdshét) is sometimes used. The RVm of 18 137 is 
the same as the Arab, Version. 
W. CARSLAW. 
MAUL.—In Pr 25% the Arab. Version gives 
mikmaat for maul (pp). It is a stick for striking 
a person on the head as a mark of disgrace, but 
it may also mean a club. Clubs are always carried 
by the shepherds of Lebanon, slung from the wrist 
by a thong or cord. The head of the elub is round 
and heavy, and is sometimes studded with iron 
spikes. ‘The conmmon name for it in Lebanon is 
dabis; in Egypt, nabét. In Jer 51 the Heb. 
ye is tr. in RV ‘battle-axe,’ and in the marg. 
‘maul.’ In the Arab. VS ib is fa’s, an axe, not 
very unlike 7 In sound. W. CARSLAW. 


MAUZZiIM.—The text of the AV of Dn 11% con- 
tains the title ‘the God of forces’: the marg. has 
‘Heb. Afauzzim, or Gods protectors.’ The same 
Heb. word 0°27) occurs in the beginning of the next 
verse. Our marg. note may be traced to Theo- 
dotion’s rendering, θεὸν μαωζείν, which, however, 
he does not repeat in ν. 8, The Vulg. is more con- 
sistent: ‘Deum autem Maozim .. . et faciet ut 
muniat Maozim.’ The LXX has no trace of this 
inclination to find a proper name here: in ν, 38 the 
present reading is ἔθνη ἰσχυρά, and in v.* ὀχύρωμα 
ἰσχυρόν ; but Jerome, in his Commentary on Daniel, 
states that its rendering in ν. 8 was deum fortissi- 
mum [Is ἔθνη, a corruption of θεόν ἢ. Aquila has 
θεὸν ἰσχύων. The Rhemish Version follows the 
Vule.: ‘But he shall worship the god Maozim.... 
And he shall do this to fortify Maozim,’ ete. 
Luther’s Bible is under the same influenee, ‘ seinen 
Gott Miuzim... stiirken Méuzim,’ as is also the 
Authorized Dutch Version, but not quite to the 
same extent, ‘den god Maiizzim . . . vastigheden 
der sterkten.’ The Pesh. has ‘strong god... 
strong fortress.’ 

It is now universally agreed that Mauzzim is 
not a proper name. Hitzig proposed to divide the 
word into two, reading o iyo (which at Is 234 is 
the designation of Tyre), and taking δ᾽ 1p Abs to 
be Melkart, the ged of Tyre. But this seems 
unnecessary. ‘The god of fortresses,’ v.¥, and 
‘the strongest fortresses,’ v.*°, of our RV are an 
adequate rendering. The only remaining dispute 
is as to who was meant by ‘the god of fortresses.’ 
Livy (xli. 20) states that Antiochus Epiphanes— 
whose deeds Daniel here depicts—began to build 
a splendid temple at Antioch in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Hence it has been inferred that this 


MAW 


is ‘the god of fortresses.” Again, 2 Mac 6? 
informs us that he re-dedicated the temple at 
Jerusalem to Jupiter Olympius. And this has 
given rise to the conjecture that the Olympian 
Jupiter is the one referred to. With equal reason 
might the same verse induce us to fix on Jupiter 
Hospitalis. A yet more doubtful conjecture is 
that Mars was intended. And, on all grounds, 
Layard’s suggestion must be put aside. He was 
inclined towards the Assyrian Venus, who is repre- 
sented as ‘standing erect on a lion, and crowned 
with a tower or mural coronet.’ Perhaps the 
choice, if a choice must be made, lies between 
Jupiter Capitolinus and Ζεὺς Ilo\cevs, ‘the guardian 
of the city,’ the family god of the Selencids, 
to whom there was an altar on the Acropolis 
at Athens, whose claims are strenuously main- 
tained by G. Hoffmann and Behrmann. Im point 
of fact the evidence is not sufficient to justify a 
decision. 

As curiosities of exegesis may be mentioned the 
view of Sir Isaac Newton and others, that the 
Mauzzim of Dn 1138 are protectors or guardians, 
the verse being a prediction that the doctrine of 

uardian angels should be introduced by the 
one Antichrist, and Pfeiffer’s view that ‘the 
idol of the Mass’ is intended. J. TAYLOR. 


MAW (Anglo-Sax. maga, the stomach).—This 
old name for the stomach is used in Dt 18% as the 
tr. of 732 in its only occurrence. RV uses the sanie 
word in Jer 51* for AV ‘belly’ as tr. of #79 in its 
only occurrence also. The tr. in Dt 18° is from 
Tindale, who uses the word also in his exposition 
of Mt 75 ‘Your prayer is but pattering without 
all affection ; your singing is but roaring to stretch 
out your maws (as do your other gestures and 
rising at midnight), to make the meat sink to the 
hottom of the stomach, that he may have perfect 
digestion, and be ready to devour afresh against 
the next refeetion’; and Coverdale uses it in 
translating 1 K 22%, A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde, and shott the kynge of Israel betwene 
the mawe and the longes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MAZITIAS (A Magirtas, B Zertas), 1 Es 9%= 
MATTITHIAH, Ezr 10*, 


MAZZAROTH (niy3).—This word occurs only in 
Job 38%, and seems early to have been regarded by 
commentators as being connected with the nidip 
(mazzaloth) of 2 K 23°, as is indicated also by the 
LXX, which has Mafovpsé in both passages. In 
the AVm Alazzdréth is rendered by ‘the twelve 
signs,’ and in the RV by ‘the signs of the Zodiac,’ 
both of which may be regarded as the true signifi- 
cations of the word. Ges., who proposes the latter 
rendering, and suggests its identity with mazzdléth 
(‘lodgings’), compares the Chaldee mazzdlayd. 
Mazzaléth would therefore be the plural of the 
Hebrew equivalent of this Chaldee form, given in 
late Jewish works as 739 (mazzdl), which was used 
to denote not only the single signs and the planets, 
but also their infiuence on the fate of men (Selden, 
de Dis Syr., Synt. i. ο. 1). If the etymology of 
Mazzaréth (=mazzaléth) be, as Ges. suggests, the 
same as that of the Arab. manzil, ‘ lodging-place,’ 
the root would be na@zal, one of the meanings of 
which is ‘to descend,’ i.e. ‘to alight at a place in 
order to sojourn there.’ Another etymology, how- 
ever, has been revived by Jensen, who compares 
Mazzaroth (=mazzaloth) with the Assyr. manzalti.* 

* The original text of the Assyr. inser. here referred to is as 
follows :— 

*(If) the planet Jupiter approach,’ etc. etc. ete., 
tlant ing ξεν ina manzalti-sunu tzzazZziiner 
parakke-kunu dahdu mnammaru, 

‘the gods in the heavens in their station remain, 
their shrines will see plenty.’ (WAZ iii, 59, 86-26). 
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This comparison, however, is not without its diffi- 
culties, as the Assyr. word is for manzazti, from 
nazazu, ‘to stand,’ whence also manzazu, ‘station,’ 
‘resting-place.’ This, of course, would disconnect 
mazzaroth and mazzaléth from the late singular 
form mazzal.* Other renderings of mazzaréth 
that may be noted are the Syriac (Peshitta) agalta, 
‘the wain,’ or ‘the great bear’; ‘Lucifer, the 
morning star’ (Procopius of Gaza); ‘stars’ 
generally, and ‘a northern constellation’ (Aben 
Ezra and R. Levi ben Gershon), etc. 

The Babylonian names of the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac are given in vol. i. p. 192 (footnote), 
and the inhabitants of that country were accus- 
tomed to observe them and to note the dates when 
the moon and the planets entered them, for the 
purpose of forecasting events, drawing up horo- 
scopes, etc. These Bia es were therefore wont to 
see Mazzaroth ‘led forth in their season,’ and 
the passage in Job where this word occurs would 
seem to point to the author of the book being as 
well acquainted as they with the wonders of the 
starry heavens. TI’. G. PINCHES. 


MAZZEBAH.—See PILLAR. 
MAZZOTH.—See PASSOVER. 


MEADOW.—This purely English word (Anglo- 
Saxon, Afedu, Madewe) occurs in the AV only im 
Gn 415" 18 and Jg 205, 

1. In Gn 41% 738 sny (LXX ἄχει), the word tr? 
‘meadow’ is of Egyptian (demotic @xw) origin 
(cf. Jerome on Is 19’; Wiedemann, Sammlung 
altdigyptischer Worter, p. 16; Ebers, gypten und 
die Bucher Mose’s, p. 338), and believed to mean 
the reed-grass (so RV) which in Lower Egypt 
borders the Nile and its branches, together with 
the marsh-lands, during floods.t| As suggested, 
also, in the art. MEADOW in Smitli’s D&, the 
word may denote the pasturage afforded by 
the growing crops during high Nile. But the 
pasturage of cattle was carried on extensively 
in Lower Egypt under the Old Empire. In 
modern Iigypt cattle are fed in cultivated clover 
fields, for there are but few natural meadows of 
wild grass; but in ancient Egypt it was otherwise. 
As we know from numerous Egyptian tablets, 
cattle were fed on the stretches of marshy land in 
the Delta, whether beds of old rivers or water- 
courses, or such extensive shallows as that of Lake 
Menzaleh, now covered by brackish water, but 
once forming to a large extent one of the most 
etna ig tracts in Egypt. ‘The dream of 
*haraoh, tlierefore, in which the fat cattle were 
seen to feed in the reed-grass by the river side 
was the natural suggestion to the mind during 
sleep of a custom which he may often have 
witnessed. 

a Jg 9085 (MT ya: mvp; B MapaaydBe, A δυσμῶν 
τῆς Ταβαά ; Vulg. ab oecidentali urbis parte; AV 


*It is worthy of note that the Assyr. intermediate form 
mazzartt has not yet been found, and that, if found, it would 
be singular, like manzalti. On the other hand, the plural, if 
regular, would be manzazdti (i or r changing back to z before a 
vowel), and ought to have been borrowed by the Hebrews, not 
as jnazzaréth or mazzalith, but as mazzaz6th. Both Heb. forms, 
therefore, if borrowed from Assyr., must have come from the 
Assyr. singular without regard to the original root of the word. 

tin occurs also in Job 811 (LXX πάσυρος ; AV, RV ‘rush,’ 
RVm ‘papyrus’), and should be restored in Hos 1315 (ΟΠ for 
Dns [Oay. Hed, Lex.}, or read ἘΠῚ ΠῚ 1°22 [Wellh.and Nowack)). 

‘Meadows’ is introduced by RV also in Is 197 (AV ‘paper 
reeds’), The Heb. is nity, a da. λεγο LXX (80 also Syr.) has 
ἄχι. It is just possible that they may have read or misread 
mink for Τὴ}. The LXX reads ἄχει also in Sir 4016 (AV ‘weed,’ 
RY ‘sedge’). The recently recovered Heb. text has ΠῚ ΤΊ, 
which is prob. a corruption (see Konig in Hapos. Tunes, Aug, 
1899, p. 513 f.). pone 

t Adolf Erman, «θέον, translated as Life in Ancient 


' Egypt by H. M. Tirard, pp. 438-444 (1894). 
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‘meadows of Gibeah,’ RVm ‘meadow of Geba,’ RV 
Maareh-geba). Much uncertainty attaches to the 
correct tr® of this passage. By alteration of the 
vowel-points adopted in MT, the word signifies ‘a 
cave’ (a2). So Studer, following the Peshitta. 
This is a probable enough translation, as_ the 
position of Gibeah (which is the correct reading, 
not Geba), high up amongst the hills of Central 
Palestine, puts the idea of meadows in connexion 
therewith out of the question. On the other hand, 
caves amongst the limestone rocks are not in- 
frequent in Palestine. Of Gibeah (Zulei el-Fiul) 
Tristram says: ‘Dreary and desolate, scarce any 
ruins, save a confused mass of stones, which form 
a sort of cairn on the top [of the hill]. As we 
recall also the hideous deed of the men of Gibeah, 
the blighting doom seems to have settled over the 
spot’ (Land of Israel*, p. 171). 

Another probable emendation, in the line of 
LXX (A) and Vulg., is 9 awe? ‘to the west of 
Gibeah.’ See MAAREH-GEBA. E. Huu. 


MEAH.—See ΑΜ ΜΈΛΗ. 


MEAL.—1. A repast, the portion of food eaten 
at one time. The word is used only in the com- 
“tothe ‘Mealtime’ (Ru 9215), where it is the tr. of 

28a ny, literally ‘the time of eating.’ See Foop in 
vol, ii. p. 411. 

2 The substance of grain ground but not sifted. 
Our English word is from the Anglo-Saxon melu, 
which is connected with the Gothic malan, ‘to 
grind.’ The word is used as the tr. of nap Kemah, 
which signifies meal in general, sometimes used 
with the genitive of the kind of grain from which 
it 15 made, as of the ~ th ephah presented by the 
husband for his wife in the Jealousy Offering, 
Nu 6. In this case, the homely nature of the 
material is supposed to typify the humiliation of 
the woman accused. When used to represent 
fine flour it is combined with nbb as in Gn 18°. 
Three seahs of this fine meal (probably about 4 
pecks) were used by Sarah to make cakes for 
the angelic visitors at Mamre. The mention of 
the same quantity, ἀλεύρου σάτα τρία, in the parable 
of the leaven, Mt 13°, Lk 13%, seems to show that 
this was the ordinary θαι εν to prepare at one 
time. Kemah and séleth are sometimes contrasted, 
as in the account of Solomon’s daily provision, 
which consisted of 60 Kors (=622% bushels) of meal 
and 30 Kors of séleth (1K 4”). Meal was the bread- 
stuff used by the poor. The widow of Zarephath 
had only a handful of £emah in her meal-tub, 1 Καὶ 
17%. It was with kemas that Elisha healed the 
poisonous pottage, 2 K 41, Meal was brought as 
part of the tribute to David on his becoming king 
in Hebron, 1 Ch 12”, 

In the prophetic writings ‘meal’ is used in 
several figures. The humbling of the Daughter 
of Babylon was to be shown by her being reduced 
to the work of grinding meal as a sign of servitude, 
Is 4725, Hosea represents the unprofitableness of 
the evil works of ‘lerae| as sowing the wind, reap- 
ing the whirlwind whose bud (nox) makes no meal 
(Hos 8’), There is a peculiar force here in the 
assonance 'én ἰδ zémah bét yadseh kémah. For 
other particulars see BREAD and Foop. 

In the RV the word occurs very much more 
frequently in connexion with the minhah or meal 
offering, Lv 218: and many other passages. This is 
called ‘meat offering’ in the AY. See OFFERING 
and SACRIFICE. 

The Israelites seem to have employed mills from 
a very early period, but it is remarkable that they 
were apparently unknown in Egypt until a com- 
paratively late time. There is no word which 
unequivocally signifies ‘mill’ in the language of 
the Old or Middl 


e Empire, as far as we know. ! mean season, 1 Mac 11% 15%. 
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Their grain seems to have been pounded or 
brayed. The word kemh occurs in a list of offer- 
ings at Denderah asa kind of flour. In Ethiopic 
Kamihi is used for ‘pulse.’ The word xe-me is 
used for meal in several cuneiform texts (see 
Strassmaier, Inschr. v. Nabonidus, Leipzig, 1889). 
A. MACALISTER. 

MEAL-OFFERING is the rendering substituted 
by the OT revision for AV ‘meat-offering’ (apy). 
The American Revisers further record their prefer- 
ence for ‘meal-offering’ in Jer 14? 177° 8918. 415, 
In these passages our RV reads ‘oblation’ with 
‘meal-offering’ in the margin. For details see 
reneral article SACRIFICE. 


MEAN.—The verb to ‘mean’ (from Anglo-Sax. 
maenan to intend, tell, and connected with ‘ mind,’ 
the root being man to think) signifies sometimes 
to intend, purpose: Gn 50° ‘But as for you, ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant 1t unto 
good’; Is 34° ‘What mean ye that ye beat my 
people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor?’ ; 
107 ‘Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so’; Ac 21 ‘What mean ye to 
weep and to break mine heart?’; Ac 27? ‘We 
launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia’ ; 
2Co 88 ‘For I mean not that other men be 
eased and ye burdened.’ Cf. Shaks. Merry 
Wives, V. ii. 15, ‘No man means evil but the 
devil, and we shall know him by his horns.’ 

The subst. meaning, which in Dn 8%, 1 Co 14" 
signifies ‘understanding,’ ‘sense,’ as in its modern 
use, expresses ‘purpose,’ ‘intention,’ in 1 Mac 15* 
‘My meaning also being to go through the country’ 
(βούλομαι δὲ ἐκβῆναι κατὰ τὴν χώραν; RV “1 am 
minded to land in the country’). Cf. Jer 445 
Cov. ‘Purposly have ye set up youre owne good 
meanynges, and hastely have ye fulfilled youre 
owne intente’; Hall, Works ii. 103, ‘Good mean- 
ings have oft-times proved injurious.’ 

The subst. ‘mean’ (from Old Fr. meten, moven ; 
Lat. medius) signified originally something that 
was in the middle. Thus Vymme’s Caluvin’s 
Genesis (1578), p. 678 ‘[Moses] was a meane be- 
tweene the Patriarches and the Apostles’ ; Elyot, 
Governour, ii. 334, ‘He that punissheth whyle he 
is angry, shall never kepe that meane which is 
betwene to moche and to lyttell’; Barlowe, 
Dialoge, 103, ‘God loved the people so entyerly, 
that of theym he chose byssloppes, preistes, and 
deacons, to offer speciall sacrifices for the clensynge 
of theyr synnes, and to be as meanes betwene 
hym and them’; and Knox, Works, ili. 98, ‘Is 
he who discendit from heaven and vouchsaffit 
to be conversant with synneris, commanding all 
soir vexit and seik to cum unto him (who, hanging 
upon the Cross, prayit first for his enemyis), 
becum now so untractable, that he will not heir 
us without a person to be a meane?’ From this 
arose easily the sense of instrument, which is often 
sing., ‘a mean,’ in the Eng. of that day, though 
in AV itself it is always plu., ‘means.’ Thus 
Lever, Sermons, 79, ‘Of God surely thou hast 
received it, by what messenger or meane so ever 
thou came unto it,’ and Knox, Works, 111. 299, 
‘The instrumente and meane wherwith Christe 
Jesus used to remove and put awaye the horrible 
feare and anguysshe of his Disciples, is his only 
worde’?; and in AV, Wis 8 ‘By the means of 
her I shall obtain immortality’ (RV ‘because of 
her’); 2Co 1" ‘the gift bestowed upon us by 
the means of many persons’ (RV ‘by means of 
many’); Rev 13 ‘by the means of those miracles 
(RV ‘by reason of the signs’). This word is some- 
times alsoan adj., of which we have such examples 
in AV as in the mean while, 1K 18%, Jn 451, Ro 2%; 
in the mean time, 1 Mac 11", Lk 12'; and i the 
Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘The 
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Communion,’ ‘My duty is to exhort you in the 
mean season’; Jer 32" Cov. ‘In the meane season 
the cite is delyvered in to the power of the Cal- 
dees.’ 

There is another adj. ‘mean,’ which is traced 
to the Anglo-Sax. gemaene, ‘common,’ ‘ general,’ 
and is possibly connected with Lat. communis, 
though Skeat counts that very doubtful. This 
word was early confused with the distinct Anglo- 
Sax. word maene, ‘false,’ ‘wicked,’ with the 
result, that from signifying merely peasant-born, 
of common origin, it came to express ‘low-minded,’ 
“base’ (the word ‘base’ has a parallel history, 
see BASE), and again ‘ niggardly,’ ‘penurious.” In 
ΑΥ̓͂ the word is used only in the sense of ‘ low- 
born,’ ‘common’: Pr 22% ‘Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean men’ (35) 
navn, lit. ‘before obseure persons’ as AVm and 
RVm); Is 2%‘ And the mean man is bowed down, 
and the great man humbleth himself,’ Heb. τὴν 
opp. to wx, so 54 315; Ac 2159. ‘a citizen of no 
mean city’ (οὐκ ἀσήμου πόλεως). Cf. Pref. to AV 
1611, ‘If any man conceit, that this is the lot and 
portion of the meaner sort onely, and that Princes 
are priviledged by their high estate, he is deceived’ ; 
Elyot, Governour, i. 25, ‘It is expedient and also 
nedefull that under the capitall governour be 
sondry meane authorities’; Knox, Hist. 392, 
‘When scarcely could be found ten in a Country 
that rightly knew God, it had been foolishnesse 
to have craved, either of the Nobilitie or of the 
mean Subjects, the suppressing of Idolatry.’ 

The adv. meanly is found in 2 Mac 1558. ‘If 1 
have done well and as is fitting the story, it is that 
which I desired; but if slenderly and meanly, it 
is that which I could attain unto.’ The meaning 
is ‘moderately’ (μετρίως). Cf. Spenser, Mother 
Hubberds Tale, 297— 


‘The Husbandman was meanly well content 
Triall to make of his endevourment’ ; 


and Shaks. Com. of Errors, 1. i. 59— 


‘Thy wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 
Made daily motions for our home return.’ 
J. LLASTINGS. 
MEARAH (a1 ‘cave’ [cf. AVm]; LXX seems to 
follow another reading).—Mentioned amongst the 
districts of Palestine that had yet to be possessed, 
Jos 133, The text is doubtful (see Dillm. ad loc., 
and Bennett in SBOT, the latter of whom emends 
ἜΝ ‘from Arvad’); but if we accept the MT, 
then Mearah, ‘which belongeth to the Zidonians,’ 
may be Mogheirtyeh (‘small cave’), a village near 
Zidon ; ef. Aquila, καὶ σπήλαιον 6 ἐστι τῶν Σιδωνίων, 
C. R. CONDER. 
MEASURES.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


MEAT (Anglo-Sax. mete, perhaps from mete to 
measure, but more probably connected with Lat. 
mandere to chew) is in AV food in general, not, 
as now, flesh food only. Thus 2 Es 195: ‘But [ 
remained still in the field seven days, as the angel 
commanded me ; and did eat only in those days of 
the flowers of the field, and had my meat (eseq) 
of the herbs.’ The ‘meat-offering’ contained no 
flesh, but was composed of meal and oil. Fuller, 
Holy State, 185, says, ‘A rich man told a poore 
man that he walked to get a stomach for his 
meat: And J, said the poore man, walk to get 
meat for my stomach’; οἷ. Adams on 2 P 1’ ‘He 
feeds the ravens, and the young lions seek their 
meat at him.’ In their Preface the AV trans- 
lators say of the Scripture, ‘It 1s not a pot of 
manna, or a cruse of oyl, which were for memory 
onecly, or for a meals meat or two, but as it were 
a shower of heavenly bread, sufficient for a whole 
host, be it never so great.” So Hall, Works, i. 806, 
‘There was never any meat, except the forbidden 


fruit, so deare bought as this broth of Jacob.’ 
As the word signifies whatever is eaten, it may 
be applied to flesh, as in Fuller, Holy Warre, 212, 
‘Where he giveth away the meat he selleth the 
sauce’; so in Gn 27)? 3! of the venison Esau pre- 
pared for Isaac, and 27°14 of the goat’s flesh 
which Rebekah prepared. 

The plu. ‘meats’ for ‘ kinds or portions of food’ 
occurs some ten times in the Apocr., also in Pr 
23° ‘neither desire thou his dainty meats,’ where 
the Heb. is simply ‘ his dainties,’ as RV; Ac 15% 
‘meats offered to idols,’ where the Gr. is ‘ offerings 
to idols’ (εἰδωλόθυτα, RV ‘things sacrificed to 
idols’); and in Mk 7, 1Co 68s, 1 Ti 43, 
He 9° 13%, where the Gr. is always βρώματα, 
things to eat. Οἱ, Rhem. N.T. Preface, ‘When 
we are litle ones, let us not covet the meates 
of the elder sort,’ and the Rhem. tr. of Lk 
912 *Dimisse the multitudes, that going into 
townes and villages here about, they may have 
lodging, and finde meates,’ Jn 45 ‘ For his Disciples 
were gone into the citie to bie meates.’ 

J. HFASTINGS. 

MEAT-OFFERING.—See MEAL-OFFERING, 
MEAT, OFFERING, and SACRIFICE. 


MEBUNNAI (390, ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν (i.e. 320), many 
MSS Zafovyal, Luc, Za8erl).—According to 2 8 2377 
a Hushathite (wh. see), one of David’s thirty 
heroes. The name here given, however, is clearly 
a mistake for Sibbecai, the form which has been pre- 
served in the parallel lists, 1 Ch 1139 27" (ZoBoxatl), 
and also 2S 2118 (B ᾽δεβοχά, A Σεβοχαεί)ΞΕ 1 Ch 204, 

J. I’. STENNING. 

MECHERATHITE.—See MAACAH. 


MEDABA (Mynée8d).—The form of the name 
MEDEBA, which appears in 1 Mac 955, 


MEDAD.—See ELDAD. 


MEDAN (;7>).—Name of a son of Abraham and 
Keturah, Gn 257 (B Μαδαίμ, A Maddv)=1 Ch 183 
(Ρ Madiidu, A Maddév). The word is probably to be 
identified with Maddn, the god of some Arab 
tribe, best known through the proper name ‘A bd- 
Al-Maddn, ‘worshipper of Al-Madan’; the tribe 
or family called Bani ‘Abd-Al-Madan was pro- 
verbial for various sorts of excellence in the earliest, 
Arabic known to us (Kamil of Al-Mubarrad, i. 56, 
72). Unlike most of the names of the Arabic 
deities, the word appears to have an appropriate 
etymology, and to mean simply ‘object of wor- 
ship’; and with this sense the employment of the 
article accords, as well as the alternative vocaliza- 
tion, Al-Muddn (Sakt Al-Zand of Abu ’l-‘Ala, ed. 
Boulak, i. 47). The oceurrence of the name of this 
god in a context in which we expect the name of a 
tribe, imphes that the word was used as a national 
name also; and the word Jais is precisely parallel 
to Madan as being used for both a nation and a 
god, and as taking the article inthe latter applica- 
tion. The seat of the worship of Al-Madain appears 
to have been Yemen (714) Al- Aris, s.v.), whereas 
the descendants of Keturah appear to be far away 
from S. Arabia; but this may be due to the migra- 
tion of a tribe; and indeed the word occurs as a 
geographical name in N. Arabia (Yakit and Al 
Bekri). D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MEDEBA (ἀπ ‘gently flowing waters,’ Nu 
213, Jos 13% 15 1 Ch 197, is 152).—A town in the 
Mishor,* east of Jordan, about 14 hour 5. of 


* Mishor (wD Dt 319 448, Jos 139. 16.17.21 208, Jer 488. 21; 
translated by AV ‘plain,’ or ‘plain country,’ by RV ‘ plain,’ 
τὰ, ‘tableland') is the name given to one of the divisions of 
Eastern Palestine, comprising the country between Heshbon 
and the Arnon, assigned to Reuben. It is a treeless plateau 
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Heshbon on the Roman road from that place to 
Kerak. It originally belonged to Moab, but was 
taken from them by Sihon, who was in his turn 
dispossessed by the children of Israel (Nu 21***5), 
It was assigned to Reuben (Jos 13%, where ν.9 
should be translated ‘all the tableland—Medeba 
to Dibon,’ and v.?® ‘all the tableland as far as 
Medeba’). The Syrians who came to assist the chil- 
dren of Ammon pitched at Medeba, and, from the 
account of Joab’s battle with them, it would seem 
that the city was then in the hands of the children 
of Ammon (1 Ch 195-158, Since David’s time (28 8?) 
Moab must have regained possession of the city 
and territory around, for, according to the Moabite 
Stone (line 8), Omri took possession of [the land of] 
Mehedeba, and Israel dwelt therein during his 
days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
Mesha recovered the territory, and rebuilt the 
cities which had been held by Omri and his son 
Ahab. Medeba is (perhaps) named in line 30, but 
the stone is here defaced, and the reading not 
quite certain. Joram’s attempt in company with 

ehoshaphat to recover these cities (2 K 3) was 
but partially successful, and the Moabites re- 
mained in them unchallenged until the prosperous 
reign of Jeroboam 11., when they were driven to 
the south of the Arnon. Medeba is mentioned 
as belonging to Moab in Is 153, but not in Jer 48— 
an omission which is the more remarkable, as the 
list of Moabite cities in Jer is more full than that 
in Isaiah. Where by comparison with Isaiah we 
might expect to find it, occurs Madmen (Jer 
485), a name occurring only in that verse. See 
MADMEN. The LXX renderings are Jos 139 
Δαιδαβάν B*, Μαιδαβάν B*?, Μαιδαβά A. The word 
is omitted in v.7® 1 Ch 19’ Μαιδαβά B, Μηδαβά A, 
Βαιδαβά ἢ. The text of Nu 21° is uncertain ; for 
the last clause LAX has πῦρ ἐπὶ Μωάβ, Pesh. 
ΝΠ. The 1 of 1x, which has been marked with 
a point by the Massoretes, is not regarded by the 
LXX, and neither they nor Pesh. read Medeba. 
In Is 15? τῆς MwaBelridos (B) represents the Medeba 
of MT. 

In Maccabeean times John, the eldest son of 
Mattathias, was killed by a robber clan which lived 
at Medeba. The name of this clan was Jambri 
or Ambri. How Jonathan avenged the death of 
his brother is related in 1 Mac 9°*#2 and Jos. Ané. 
XII. i, 2,4. John Hyrcanus laid siege to Medeba, 
and took it with difficulty (Jos. And. XIII. ix. 1). 
Alexander Janneeus afterwards took it along with 
others from the Arabians, and Hyreanus 11. 
promised to restore them to Aretas (76. XIII. xy. 4, 
XIV. i. 4). 

The city appears to have been a flourishing 
Christian centre during the Byzantine period. It 
was the seat of a bishopric, and was represented 
at the Couneil of Chalcedon. After remaining 
desolate for centuries it was occupied in 1880 by a 
colony of Christians from Kerak, and some Latin 
fathers have established a mission there. In 
digging for foundations of houses many ancient 
remains have been brought to light. Besides the 
large poo] with solid walls mentioned by several 
travellers, the remains of gates, towers, and four 
churches, besides some beautiful mosaics, have 
been discovered. An interesting account of a visit 
to these ruins is contained in PHFSé¢ for July 
1895, and Pére Séjourné has written a full article 
on Medeba in the Revue Bibligue for Oct. 1892. 
A remarkable mosaic map of Christian Palestine 
and Ligypt has also been discovered, a description 
of which appears in PHFS¢ for July 1897, being 


affording pasture for flocks, and at one time suited for the cul- | 
ture of the vine (Is 168). The number and extent of the ruins 
in this district show that it was once thickly inhabited. The | 
Kedawin in their black tents are now the chief inhabitants ; 
see G. A. Smith, HGLUL pp. 536, 648, 


a translation from Clermont-Ganneau’s Recueil 
ad Archéologie Orientale, tom. xi. p. 161, 1897. 
Further communications with reference to this 
mosaic are to be found on p. 239 of PEFSé for 
July 1897, p. 85 of April 1898, p. 177 of July 1898, 
p. 251 of Oct. 1898. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


MEDES (19, M7d01).—In Gn 10? Madai is a son 
of Japheth, and is associated with Gomer and 
Javan. The Assyr. form of the name is Madé, but 
when we first meet with it in the annals of Shal- 
maneser 11. (6. B.C. 840) it is written AmadaA. 
Hadad-nirari 111. (6. B.C. 800) overthrew Khana- 
ziruka, king of the Mat&é, who inhabited Matiéna, 
S.W. of the Caspian ; W. of the Mat& was Parsuas 
(perhaps Parthia), with its 27 kings, on the shores 
of Lake Urumiyeh. It is doubtful whether we 
should identify Mat& and Mad4 as variant forms 
of the same name, or regard the Maté as a division 
of the Mad&; at all events, Hadad-nirari 111. 
also employs the name Mada4, and it is the only 
form of the name henceforth found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions. ‘Tiglath-pileser U1. overran the 
Median states E. of Zagruti or the Zagros, send- 
ing one of his generals against ‘the Medes at the 
rising of the sun’ (8.6. 748); and Sargon in B.C, 
713 subdued a number of Median chieftains, one of 
whom was the chief of Partakanu. Esarhaddon 
divides Partakanu into the two provinces of 
Partakka and Partukka, and describes it as ‘re- 
mote.’ In the early part of his reign Assyria 
was threatened by a combined attack on the part 
of the Medes, Kimmerians, Sapardf (Sepharad), 
and ‘Kaztarit, king of Karu-Kassi’; but the 
Assyr. king carried the war into the enemy’s 
country, and the defeat of the Median ‘ city-lords’ 
in the far east relieved him of all danger from the 
Median tribes. A portion of the Kimmerians, how- 
ever, took possession of the old kingdom of Ellipi, 
north of Elam, where a new power arose, with its 
capital in Ecbhatana (Pers. Hangmatdna). In the 
cuneiform inscriptions the Kimmerians are called 


-Umman Manda or nomad ‘ Barbarians’ (Goiim in 


OT), and the resemblance of Manda to Mad& caused 
the two words to be confused together by the 
classical writers. 

The Medes, like the Kimmerians, belonged to the 
Iranian branch of the Aryan race, the Persians 
being a kindred tribe, which pushed farther south 
towards the Persian Gulf. According to Herodotus 
(vii. 62,1. 101), they were called Arians by their 
neighbours, and were divided into six tribes: the 
Buse, Paretakéni (Assyr. Partakanu), Struchates, 
Arizanti, Budii, and Magi. The Magi, however, 
seem rather to have been a priestly caste. The 
Assyr. inscriptions show that the Medes obeyed 
no central authority, but were divided, like the 
Greeks, into a number of small states, each under 
the rule of its own ‘city-lord.’ Consequently 
the elassical belief in a ‘Median empire’ was 
groundless, and was really due to the confusion 
between the names Mad& and Manda. 

A recently discovered inscription of Nabonidos 
has informed us that the destruction of Nineveh 
(B.C. 606) was brought about by the Manda, not 
by the Mad& or Medes. We have also learned 
from the cuneiform texts that it was the Manda 
who devastated Mesopotamia, destroying Harran 
and its temple of the Moon-god; that Astyages 
(Istuvigu in cuneiform) was king of the Manda; 
and that the revolt of Cyrus was against the 
Manda, and not against the Medes. Medes may 
have been included among the Manda or ‘Bar- 
barians,’ but the term was primarily applied to 
the northern hordes who had swarmed across the 
Caucasus into W. Asia, and were called Kin- 
merians (see GOMER) and Scythians by the Greeks. 
The kingdom of Ecbatana was founded by these 
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Manda, who had conquered the ancient kingdom of 
Ellipi. 

The ‘Median’ kings of Herodotus and Ctesias 
are alike artificial creations. Herodotus makes 
the Median monarchy begin with Déiokes, B.c. 
710, at a time when the Assyr. empire was at the 
height of its power, and Sargon was punishing the 
‘eity-lords’ of the Medes. Déiokes is the Daiukku 
of the Assyr. inscriptions, a vassal-chief under the 
king of the Mann4 (Minni), who was carried cap- 
tive to Hamath by Sargon in B.c. 715. Phraortes, 
who is said to have succeeded Déiokes, is Fra- 
wartish, who carried on wars against the Persians 
and the Assyrians, and called himself Xathrites 
(Kaztarit), ΠῚ5Β successor Cyaxares may be Kaz- 
tarit, or he may have been ἃ genuine king of 
Ecbatana, and the actual predecessor of Astyaces. 
At all events Astyages was a king of the Manda, 
and his conquest by his rebel vassal Cyrus took 
place in B.c. 549. On Arphaxad king of the Medes 
(Jth 11), see ARPITAXAD. 

The list of Median kings given by Ctesias prob- 
ably comes from a Persian source, and the chrono- 
logical arrangement of it is even more artificial 
than that of the list of Herodotus. Lenormant 
seems to have been right in suggesting that two 
of the kings in it, Artwus and Astibaras, are the 
kings of Ellipi, Rita (Dalta) and Ispabara, who were 
contemporaries of Sargon and Sennacherib. 

After the capture of Samaria by Sargon in B.C. 
722, some of the Israelites were transported to 


‘the cities of the Medes’ (2K 176 18"). This 
probably took place after Sargon’s campaign 


against the Medes (1.06. 713), when he penetrated 
as far as the distant land of Bikni. Isaiah (13! 
21?) calls on the Medes and Elamites to overthrow 
Babylon (cf. Jer 25°) ; and Jeremiah (51) 38) speaks 
of the ‘kings’ of the Medes combining with 
Ararat, Minm, and Ashkenaz to destroy the Bab. 
empire. At this time it would scem, therefore, 
that the Medcs were still governed by a number 
of different chiefs. In Elam we inust sce Anzan, 
the ancestral kingdom of Cyrus, which an Assyr. 
tablet states was equivalent to ‘Elam’; the in- 
vasion of Babylonia, referred to by Jeremiah, may 
have been oue which took place in the reign of 
Nergal-sharezer, not that of Cyrus. Cyrus, how- 
ever, united the Medes and Persians under his 
sway ; Gobryas, the governor of Kurdistan, whom 
he made the first governor of Babylonia after its 
conqucst, was a Mede, according to the classical 
writers; and Mazares and Harpagos, who con- 
quered Jonia for Cyrns, were both of Medic 
descent. Hence the Jonian Greeks spoke of 
‘Medes’ rather than of ‘ Persians.’ Gomates, who 
pretended to be DBardes (Smerdis), the son of 
Cyrus, and usurped the throne of Cambyses, was 
a Magian, and therefore also of Median origin ; 
and, in the troubles which followed his inurder, 
Media endeavoured to secure her independence 
under Frawartish or Phraortes. Frawartish, how- 
ever, was at length defeated in a pitched battle, 
and, after being taken prisoner near Rhages, was 
impaled at Eebatana. After the destruction of the 
Persian empire, Media was divided into Media 
Atropaténé (so named from the satrap Atropates), 
which corresponded with the modern Azerbijan, 
and included the Parsuas of the Assyr. monuments, 
and Media Magna to the south and east of it. Here 
were Ecbatana (now Hamadan), and Bagistana 
(now Behistun) in the ancient territory of Ellipi. 
Bagistana is probably the place called Bit-ili or 
Bethel by Sargon. Media had thus come to ex- 
tend widely beyond its limits in the Assyr. age, 
when the Medes inhabited little more than Mati- 
éné and the district to the E. of it, and 8S. of the 
Caspian, in which Raga or Rhages (now Ra) was 
situated. They were, in fact, mountaineers, and 


lrence had the reputation of being brave and war- 
like, delighting in arms, in brilliant clothing, and 
in carrying oif booty from their more settled 
neighbours. From the Persian monuments we 
gather that they let the beard grow, and wore 
caps, long robes with full sleeves, and shoes. Their 
religion was a form of Zoroastrian fire-worship, 
and they left the bodies of the dead to be devoured 
by wild beasts or birds of prey. (Sce J. V. Prasek, 
Medien und das Haus des Kyaxares, 1890). 
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(3) in the Apocalypse. 
Literature. 

INTRODUCTION.—l. Aleaning and use of the term 
‘ Mediator.’—The word ‘mediator’ (Gr. μεσίτης) is 
found only in NT, namely at Gal 3) 29, 1 ‘Ti 2°, 
He 86 9% 1275.* The verbal form {(μεσιτεύω) Occurs 
once, in He6!, ‘The derivation from the adjective 
μέσος ‘in the middle’ merely suggests the idea 
of one who is found in the midst, or who enters 
into the middle. But usage gives a more specific 
ineaning to the term. Thus we always find it 
standing for a person who in some way inter- 
venes between two. This intervention is of two 
kinds: (1) in order to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion where there has been division or enmity— 
the thought in Job, and in St. Paul’s use of the 
word; (2) quite apart from any notion of a 
previous quarrel, with the idea of drawing two 
together into a compact or covenant—the mean- 
ing in Hebrews in each of the three cases where it 
ovcurs. Moses was regarded as a mediator in a 
general sense, as coming between God and Israel, 
both to shield the people from the Divine severity, 
and to introduce God’s law to their notice 
and effect their union with Him as a covenant 
people. The first of these ideas appears in Dt 5°, 
where, while the word ‘mediator’ is not used, the 
idea is suggested by a cognate adverbial form 
(ἀνὰ μέσον, Heb. 73). Philo uses the word ‘mediator’ 
(μεσίτης) for Moses in the same connexion (Vid. 
Afoys. tii. 19), Elsewhere Philo refers to speech 
as a ‘mediator and intercessor’ (de Som. 1. 22). 
Josephus writes of Agrippa being a mediator be- 
tweeu the people of Ihum (Ané, XVI. 11. 2). 

2. The idea of mediation in religion.—W hile the 
word ‘mediator’ is rarely met with, the idea con- 
tained in it is one of the most vital and influen- 
tial thoughts in religion. Nearly every religion 
bears witness to it. Both priesthood and prophecy 
rest upon the conception of mediation—priesthood 
in the selection of certain men for approach to 
God and the reconciliation of the people with Him 
by means of sacrifice ; prophecy in the sending of 
Divine messengers who are to deliver to the people 
the oracles they have received from heaven, The 


* The LXX employs μεσίτης in Job 093 as rendering of "ip, 


| which AV and iY tr. ‘dauysiman’ (wh, see), 


| 
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idea emerges in the lowest grades of civilization 
under the form of the medicine man, the rain- 
maker, the sorcerer, whose function, however, is 
rather to coerce than to conciliate inimical powers. 
While the purification of religion eliminates 
degraded, distorted, and superstitious forms of 
mediation, it does not destroy the essential idea, 
which is found more clearly and forcibly expressed 
in Christianity than in any other type of religion. 
So prominent and cliaracteristic is the idea that 
we might define Christianity in the abstract as 
Theism plus Mediation—understanding the latter 
term to include all that is taught concerning the 
person and mission of Chiist, for it is this idea 
that most distinguishes the religion of the NT 
from pure Theism. But Butler pointed out that 
the specially Christian idea of ‘the appointment 
of a Mediator, and the redemption of the world by 
him, was analogous to many things in the con- 
stitution and course of nature’ (Analogy, pt. 11. 
ch. v.). 

i, MEDIATION IN PAGANISM. —Space will not 
permit of more than the briefest notice of this 
branch of the subject; and yet it is impossible to 
do justiee to the great biblical doctrine of media- 
tion without giving at least some attention to its 
position in the light of comparative religion. 

1. Savage notions of mediation.—It has been 
pointed out that as in course of time the indi- 
vidual faculties in men were seen to be differenti- 
ated, some were held to be specially gifted with 
occult powers. These men came to be regarded 
with awe; they were not as other men. To them 
it was given to penetrate the unseen world, read 
the secrets of futurity, influence the supernatural 
powers with which primitive man in a dim way 
felt himself to be surrounded. In so low a race as 
the Australian aborigines, the medicine men are 
credited with the power of controlling all occult 
influences. This mysterious power is claimed 
among the Andaman Okopaids and the Peaimen 
of Guiana. In Melanesia it is known as mana, 
and is said to be imparted by cannibalism. This 
mana is conveyed by the medicine man to the 
charms he uses. A similar power was recognized 
among the N. American Indians. In the lowest 
condition, while the medicine man uses charms 
and spells, he does not invoke spirits. A higher 
stage is attained when he calls in the aid of 
ghosts, the totem animal belonging to an inter- 
mediate condition. In some savage communities 
demoniacal possession is supposed to confer priestly 
or mediatorial powers. Thus we learn from ‘Tylor 
(Prim. Cult. il. p. 121) that among the Pata- 
gonians persons afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance 
were selected as magicians, and that among the 
Liberian tribes the Shamans brought up children 
liable to convulsions for the profession of magic 
(see King, The Supernatural, bk. 11. ch. iv.). The 
medium of modern spiritualism may be compared 
with the medicine man who has dealings with 
ghosts, the special gift with which the medium is 
credited leading him to be consulted by others as 
though he were a kind of mediator between 
ordinary mortals and the spirit world. 

2. Civilized pagan notions of mediation. — All 
religions that contain a priesthood with functions 
not shared by the main body of the community 
predicate some form of mediation In connexion 
with that office. The priest sacrifices to, or inter- 
cedes with, the god to whom he is attached, on 
behalf of the people. But the two greatest 
faiths of the East have peculiar relations to this 
subject. The distinction between the priesthood 
and the laity is more pronounced and rigorous in 
llinduism than it is in any other religion the 
world has ever known. This is owing to the 
institution of caste. Of the four great classes re- 
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cognized in the Hindu system, Brihmans, soldiers, 
agriculturists, and servants, the first consists 
of priests, and an important part of the Veda, 
the Brilimanahs, is devoted to the ritual they are 
required to follow. Inasmuch as the observance 
of this ritual is regarded with favour by the gods, 
all classes of society benefit by the Divine com- 
placency thus secured ; but the hopeless inferiority 
of the other castes destroys one important element 
in the mediatorial idea, the community of nature 
between the priest and the people which is 
essential to the NT idea of mediation set out in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. On the other hand, 
the Brihmanahs contain the idea of gods sacri- 
ficing, and so bring in the notion of mediation 
from another point of view. Thus in the Zandya- 
brahmanahs it is stated that ‘the Lord of creatures 
(praja-pati) offered himself a sacrifice for the gods.’ 
The same idea emerges in the sacrifice of ‘the 
primeval male.’ Thus it is stated in the sata- 
putha-braihmanah, ‘He who, knowing this, sacri- 
fiees with the Purusha-Medha, the sacrifice of the 
primeval male, becomes everything.’ Monier- 
Williams regarded this as a witness to ‘ the original 
institution of sacrifice,’ and ‘typical of the one 
great voluntary sacrifice,’ ete. (//induism, Ὁ. 36). 
On the other hand, it must be observed that the 
oldest Hindu sacrifiees are not piacular, but simply 
consist of food otlered to the gods. The idea of 
expiation came later, and with it the notion of 
mediation. But about the time of the rise of 
Buddhism, 7.e. c. 500 B.c., the development of Hindu 
philosophy removed all belief in vicarious sacrifice 
and mediation from the mind of the speculative 
Brahman by developing a system of Pantheism. 
If man is one with God, there can be no room for 
mediation between man and God. And yet, again, 
the evolution of gods as forms or manifestations 
of Brahm introduces another form of mediation, 
the merits of an inferior god availing with one 
above him, that god’s merits with one still higher, 
and so on in the ascending scale up to the highest. 
. When we turn to Buddhism it would seem 
reasonable to regard the Buddha himself as a 
mediator, since he is seen sacrificing himself for 
others, even for animals. In former states of 
existence, it is said, he often gave himself as a 
substituted victim in place of doves and other 
innocent creatures, to satisfy hawks and beasts of 
prey. Then, having freed himself from the five 
great passions, he will help others to a like freedom 
by his teaching. Still, there are two features of 
Buddhism that render it inherently inconsistent 
with the idea of mediation. One is its protest 
against the Hindu caste system. Holding the 
eagnliy of all men, it teaches that every one must 
suffer the consequences of his own deeds, either in 
the present life or in a future condition, and 
repudiates the possibility of a transference of 
responsibility or of an atoning sacrifice. The 
other feature is its virtual denial of God. But 
in practice the Buddha is deified, and then the 
Buddhist monk becomes a sort of priest, so that 
the notion of mediation comes round again from 
another quarter. 

We may look for antecedents to the biblical 
doctrine of mediation in the religion of ancient 
Egypt, which was associated with a richly de- 
veloped hierarchical system, the priests enjoying 
high rank above the common people, and occupy- 
ing themselves with elaborate sacrificial perform- 
ances; in the religion of Babylon, which, owing to 
the very early connexion between the Babylonians 
and Palestine (evidenced by the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets), must have been known in the latter 
country in primitive times; and in the Semitic 
religions of Canaan and Phenicia, where, though, 
as Robertson Smith showed, the primitive notion 
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of sacrifice suggested a common feast with the god, 
a communion, the piacular idea appeared later. 
Thus the prophets of Baal, in the time of Elijah, 
act as mediatats, performing sacrificial functions 
on behalf of king and people. 

ii. MEDIATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. — 
Mediation appears in various forms during the 
course of the OT history, in the specific regula- 
tions of the law, and in the teachings of the 
prophets. 

1. Mediation in OT history.—In the oldest parts 
of the patriarchal history (JE) the head of the 
hhouseliold officiates as the family priest, sacrifte- 
ing and entering into covenants on behalf of his 
people, ¢.g. Abraham (Gn 127-8 15%), Isaac (Gn 
253-25), Jacob (Gn 33!%*). It is to be observed 
that the later narrative (P) does not describe 
patriarchal altars and sacrifices. Although the 
earlier narrative in its written form is assigned 
to the period of the monarchy, this primitive style 
of religious observances speaks for its own 
antiquity, and for the probability that traditions 
embodying old customs are here preserved. Two 
incidents in particular, connected with the patri- 
archal narratives, bear especially on ancient views 
of mediation. Melchizedek, king of Salem, is 
introduced as a priest of God Most High (Gn 1438). 
He blesses Abraham, and receives a tenth of the 
spoil after the battle of the kings. This kingly 
priesthood of Melchizedek laid hold of the Jewish 
imagination, and reappeared in the Messianic 
ideal of Ps 110, to be recognized and elaborately 
discussed in its application to Jesus Christ by the 
author of He (6%-7). Then Abraham’s pleading 
for the cities of the plain shows us the patriarch 
asa typical mediator. In this wonderful picture 
of earnest prayer we see mediation in the form of 
intercession. No sacrifice is offered, but the 
patriarch pleads on behalf of the doomed cities 
with singular persistence, and yet with pro- 
found humility. The promise of deliverance if a 
sufficient number of righteous men can be found, 
introduces another element of mediation, what we 
might eall the passive mediation of the goodness 
of one, on account of which favour is shown to 
others,—in this case corresponding to our Lord’s 
idea of His disciples as the salt of the earth (Mt 
5%), Moses appears as a inediator in various 
relations, First, as the deliverer of his people he 
comes from Jehovah with a mandate to Pharaoh 
(Ex 3). This is an instance of the descending 
mediation, in which the mediator comes from God 
with a divine message. In the same way Moses 
appears as the lawgiver, recciving the law from 
Jehovah and giving it to the people. Kuenen 
maintains that the tradition about Moses as a law- 
giver shows that, even if not a single one of his laws 
are extant, he was prominent asa revealer of God’s 
will (Religion of Israel, i. 273). Moses appears 
repeatedly as the prophet through whom God 
comniunicates with Israel. Thus itis said (in the 
JE narrative), ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses 
face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend’ 
(Ex 334, see also Nu 1258), Then Moses also 
appears most conspicuously as the mediator in the 
other form of mediatorial work, the ascending 
mediation, representing the people to God in inter- 
cession. A striking instance of this mediation 
occurs in relation to the molten calf, when Moses 
beseeches God on behalf of the people (Ex 327-!4), 
and even expresses a willingness to be himself 
blotted out of God’s book if only the people may 
be forgiven their sin (Ex 32%), appealing to the 
favour he has found with God as a ground for 
pleading the cause of the people he represents (Ex 
33%, see Schultz, OT Theol. i. 138). A special 
form of mediation comes in with the idea of the 
theocratic king, who is both the representative of 


Jchovah to Israel and the representative of the 
people before God. David officiates in priestly 
apparel,—‘ girded with a linen ephod,’ ottering 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, and blessing 
the people in the name of Jehovah (28 64), A 
mediating position between God and the people 
appears in the Messianic Psalms, 2, 21, 72, 45 (where 
perhaps the king is called ‘Elohim’), 110. The 
Chronicler, reflecting on the history from the Greek 
period, regards David’s throne as divine; it is 
‘the throne of Jehovah’ (1 Ch 29°). Thus a pre- 
paration is made for regarding the Messiah of the 
future as a Mediator, standing between God and 
man, exalted above the common human stand- 
point, and brought near to God, but with a view 
to the benefit of the people He represents. 

2. Priestly mediation.—The conception of a 
priesthood separate from the rest of the community 
implies mediatorial functions on the part of the 
priests for the benefit of the laity. In itself the 
idea of priesthood may be regarded absolutely, 
the priest being the man who has a right of ap- 
proach to God, and on whom devolves the duty of 
sacrificing, ete., quite apart from any considera- 
tion for others. In this sense Israel as a whole 
nation is ‘holy’ (Ly 11* 19°, Nu 15%), and is named 
a ‘kingdom of priests’ (Ex 19°). Similarly in 
late poetry the nation as a whole is said to consist 
of ‘prophets’ (Ps 105°). But this is exceptional. 
Asa rule, the function of the priest is vicarious and 
mediatorial. In early times, however, this was 
not confined to any family or tribe. Gideon (Jg 
619-24), Samuel (1 8 167), and Elijah (1 K 18%) per- 
formed the priestly function of offering sacrifices, 
and, in a mediatorial way, for the benefit of the 
people. When a priestly order was first recognized 
this was not necessarily of one tribe or family, as 
in the later system. ‘hus David made priests of 
his own sons and of the chief men of the kingdom 
(28 815 RV).* Zabud the son of the prophet 
Nathan is also described as a priest (1 Καὶ 45. In 
the oldest stratum of the law, the ‘Book of the 
Covenant,’ it is assumed that the Israelite offers 
hus own sacrifices in primitive patriarchal style. 
Thus, in the directions Moses is to give to ‘the 
children of Israel,’ we read, ‘If thou make me an 
altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stones,’ ete., and ‘neither shalt thou go up by steps 
unto mine altar’ (Ex 9035. 26). where no priestly 
order is referred to. In the story of Micah (Jg 17. 
18, assigned to JE) a certain Levite appears as a 
priest, but in a most primitive fashion, consecrated 
or installed by Micah in his own house, and serving 
as a domestic chaplain. The whole narrative 
revels a condition of superstitious faith in the 
mediatorial efficacy of the mere ΤΙ ΞΕ of a 
priest. In the narrative of Eli and his sons (18 
1. 243, assigned by Budde to E? and by Kittel to 
SS, 7.6. an Ephraimite history of Samuel and Saul 
compiled from various sources about the time of 
Hosea) we have a recognized priesthood at Shiloh, 
so completely accepted that the priests are resorted 
to in spite of their tyrannical and immoral be- 
haviour. In Dt the priesthood of the Levites is 
regulated by law, and a complete system of priestly 
mediation by means of sacrifices, etc., elaborated. 
Jeremiah (?) enforces this by dwelling on the import- 
ance of the priesthood (Jer 33'%?*), Ezekiel, in 
ae ge ον the degradation of the Levites who 

ad been the priests of the various high places, 
and confining the priesthood to the house of Zadok, 
i.é. the Jerusalem order, concentrated the media- 
torial work in this body. lzra’s great reform 
carried Ezekicl’s ideas out in practice, and advanced 
them still further in the development of the hier- 


*See Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, p, 220; H. P. 
Smith, Comm. ad loc.; and, for a different view, Cheyne in 
Eapositor, June 1899, p. 453 ff. 
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archy. After the Exile, P and the complete Pen- 
tateuch established the mediatorial functions of 
the sons of Aaron, with the high priest at their 
head (Nu 819. 38. 415. 19.20 173 181), Now the priest- 
hood becomes the oflicial representative of the 
people before God, only the priest being permitted 
to approach Jehovah. This approach depends on 
ceremonial purity; and the priest must be free 
from bodily blemish (Lv 21184); but his function, 
unlike that of the prophet, does not depend on 
personal worth. As the mediator between Israel 
and Jehovah, the priest expiates guilt by prayer 
and sacrifice, and secures blessings for the people. 
Aaron the high priest is to ‘bear the iniquity of 
the holy things which the children of Israel shall 
hallow in all their holy gifts’ (Hx 28°*)—a regula- 
tion which Schultz interprets as meaning that his 
surrender to God is a compensation for whatever 
duties towards God the actual Israel has unwit- 
tingly failed to perform. Similarly, the priests eat 
the flesh of the sin-offering ‘to bear the iniquity 
of the congregation, and to make atonement for 
them’ (Ly 1017), 

The specitic mediatorial functions of the priests 
and of the high priest are kept quite distinct. 
While apparently the high priest, being a fortiori 
a priest, 15 at Hberty to undertake any sacerdotal 
function if he chooses to do so, he cannot delegate 
the specific duties of his own office to any members 
of the ordinary priesthood, nor may any of them 
usurp his functions. Jor the purpose of represent- 
ing the people before God, the priests are permitted 
a nearer approach than is allowed to the laity, 
they only being allowed to enter ‘ the sacred place,’ 
i.¢, the first and larger portion of the sanctuary, 
while the high priest, and he only, can enter the 
inner chamber, ‘the most sacred place.’ The 
priests perform a multitude of services for the 
benelit of the community; but the chief of these 
is sacrificing, and it is at the altar that they 
appear most sagt mee ee as mediators between 
God and man. The old custom of private sacrific- 
ing by individuals is now entirely abandoned, and 
all sacrifices must be presented by the priests. 
The first act, indeed, still rests with the lay 
worshipper. It is he who procures the victim, 
brings it up to the temple, and in some cases kills 
it. hen itis taken over by the priests and their 
officers. In the case of the zebah (AV ‘ peace- 
offering,’ RVm ‘thank-offering’), the priests lay 
part, ot the fat, on the altar, and the rest is 
eaten, partly by the offerers, partly by the priests, 
so that the idea of communion is still preserved. 
The σίας, (‘ burnt-otfering’) being wholly consumed 
on the altar, and representing complete surrender 
to God, though not directly aimed at effecting an 
etonement, points in that way more effectually. 
The rite would express any intense feeling, as of 
gratitude, devotion, or the craving for propitiation 
(Lv 1. The Aatidth (‘sin-offering,’ Ly 4. 5. 67°, 
Nu 15”) and the ’ashém (AV ‘trespass-offering,’ 
RV ‘guilt-offering,’ Lv 5-7. 14. 19) were directly 
aimed at the removal of uncleanness and atone- 
ment for breaches of Divine commands. In the 
ease of the sin-offering, while the offerer brought 
the victim, the priests were to kill it, sprinkle 
part of the blood before the veil, and pour out the 
rest at the base of the altar of burnt-offering. 
The fat was to be burnt on that altar and the rest 
burnt ‘without the camp, in a clean place, where 
the ashes were poured out.’ There was this differ- 
ence in the case of the trespass-offering, that the 
rest of the flesh was to be eaten by the priests in | 
a sacred place (Lv 7°). 

In the daily service of the temple two lambs 
were offered as burnt-offerings—one in the morning, 
the other in the evening. 


. specifie mediatorial functions. 


The sin- and trespass- | aimed at by sorcery (6.7. 1 S 97% 10°), 


for them, and of a more private character. It is 
in relation to these offerings that the priest stands 
more especially as a mediator between the offender 
and Jehovah, whose wrath he has occasioned, in 
whose eye he is unclean, though perhaps owing to 
some unintentional or ignorant act. But on the 
great Day of Atonement the daily sacrifice was 
supplemented with other burnt-offerings, and also 
a sin-offering, which in this case was of a public 
character, for the faults of the people generally. 
In these matters the priest mediates in the God- 
ward action, presenting the people’s'sacrifices, and 
seeking the Divine grace; but at times he also 
acts as mediator from God to the people, when he 
pronounces people clean, as in the eure of lepers. 
See, further, arts. PRIESTS AND LEVITES, and SAC- 
RIFICE. 

The high priest appears still more specifically 
as the mediator between the whole nation and 
Jehovah. ‘This is suggested by the fact that when 
clothed with the ephod he bears the names of the 
twelve tribes on his heart and shoulders as their 
representative before God. On the Day of Atone- 
ment he enters the most sacred place and sprinkles 
blood on the mercy-seat, thus bringing the vital 
part of the sacrifice into the Divine Presence 
to make atonement for the sins of the nation. 
Whether the jdea embodied in this ceremony was 
that expressed by the primary meaning of kipper, 
as a covering over of sin, or a covering of the 
offender from the wrath of God (Cave, Schultz); 
or whether, neglecting the primary signification, 
it was suggestive of a ransom or an atoning 
payinent (Bennett, Smend),—in either case the 
action that secured pardon was performed by the 
high priest on behalf of the people. [For details 
of the laws and processes here referred to, see 
ATONEMENT (DAY OF)]. 

3. Prophetie mediation.—Side by side with the 
differentiation of the priest from the rest of the 
community grows up the corresponding differen- 
tiation of the prophet, who also has assigned to him 
While the priest 
comes between God and man ehiefly at the altar, 
and for the offering of sacrifiee, i.e. in ascending 
mediation, the prophet represents the descending 
mediation, speaking for God, and revealing the 
Divine will. This specific prophetic function has 
been acknowledged in other nations besides Israel. 
Thus among the Greeks from the earliest times 
prophecy was hereditary in many families—among 
the Jannidez, the Clytiade, the Telliadex, etc. In 
later ages there were two classes of soothsayers, 
—in one the enlightenment not being acquired by 
art or study (ἄτεχνον καὶ ἀδίδακτον γένος), the soul 
being either illuminated awake or thrown into a 
trance or cestasy; in the other, the faculty being 
obtained by study, as an art (τὸ τεχνικὸν γένος). See 
Schémann, Criechisches Alterthum', vol. i. Plato 
distinguishes between the μάντις, who has direct 
communication with God, and the προφήτης, who 
merely interprets (Zimeus, 71 ff.). In Israel nec- 
romancy was sharply distinguished from prophecy, 
and considered wicked, as inconsistent with faith 
in God. Soothsayers are not to be sought after 
(Dt 189%), nevertheless they are credited with real 
power. Thewitch of Endor summons the shade of 
Samuel, and thus obtains information for Saul (1 
9834-__ late narrative, but so lifelike as to point 
to a historical tradition). Then the true prophets 
are marked off from lying prophets, who, however, 
might be inspired by an evil spirit from Jehovah 
(e.g. 1K 225%), The prophets who cry, ‘ Peace, 
peace,’ to flatter the people, are mere tricksters. 
Still, in early times, the higher prophets were not 
above doing in their Divine power what soothsayers 
But it 18 in 


offerings were more occasional, as offences called ! the loftier functions of prophecy that its media- 
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torial power is developed. The prophet may have 
been trained in one of the brotherhoods of the 
‘sons of the prophets,’ in which case he corre- 
sponds to the second class of the Greek prophets ; 
but he may have been called without any such 
preparation, and quite apart from professional 
associations, as in the case of Amos the herd- 
man (Am 7/4), Yet in any case he must have a 
Divine call and commission (6.0. Is 6). Then he 
comes forth with a Divine message, frequently 
asserted in the phrase ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 
Such a man mediates in the region of revelation. 
Prophets also mediate with God on behalf of 
israel. Thus Jeremiah intercedes in prayer for 
Jerusalem (Jer 326%), and Ezekiel for his people 
(Ezk 134%), But prophetic mediation of the 
ascending kind is most explicitly described in the 
classical passage Is 53. Whoever the ‘servant of 
the Lord’ may represent,—whether Israel, the 
spiritual Israel, the ideal Israel, Jeremiah, Zer- 
ubbabel, the Messiah, or some unknown prophet 
or martyr,—it is equally clear that the passage 
assigns to him lofty mediatorial functions in giving 
his life as an offering for sins. 

4, Mediation in the Wisdom Literature. —The 
famous passage in Job where, according to AY, 
the sufferer exclaims, ‘I know that my Kedeemer 
liveth,’ etc. (Job 19%-*"), formerly appealed to as 
an OT anticipation of the mediation of Jesus 
Christ, cannot be so employed on any principle of 
sound exegesis. The ‘redeemer’ is the géé (5x3), 
i.€. the next of kin whose duty it is to serve as the 
avenger of blood; and the context showsthat this can 
only be God, who is described as the great Deliverer 
in an earlicr passage (5'%*1) ; see Davidson, ‘Job,’ in 
Camb. Bible, 143tt., 2911f. We must look for this 
doctrine of mediation in a totally different quarter. 
It emerges in the personification of Wisdom. That 
is seen in a purely imaginative and metaphorical 
form in the Bk. of Proverbs, where Wisdom appears 
exhorting her son to receive her words (e.g. Pr 12°), 
Thus Wisdom says what, if it appeared in the 
Prophets, would assume the form of a message 
from God. Wisdom is now the prophetic mediator. 
In the Books of Wisdom and Sirach the personifi- 
cation is carried still further, and yet it must be 
regarded as wholly ideal. Philo consummates the 
process in his doctrine of the Logos, repeatedly 
described in personal language, and even mentioned 
as τὸν δεύτερον θεὸν (in a fragment preserved by 
Eusebius; see Drummond, PAilo, 11. p. 197). He is 
the mediator of creation, of the law, of all the 
O'T theophanies and revelations. And yet it isa 
mistake to regard Philo’s Logos as an actual 

erson. Strong as his language is in this direction, 
it is only the language of allegory, andin the exact 
interpretation of it we cannot take the Logos to 
be other than the Divine Reason, or, when regarded 
more objectively, God’s ideas and plans concerning 
the universe (see Leg. Allegor. 1. 19). Still less 
can we admit that Philo identifies the Logos with 
the Messiah. Any Messianic mediation is entirely 
foreign to his philosophy. See, further, art. Logos, 

. 135. 
5. The mediation of angels.—Closely associated 
with this subject, the Wisdom mediation, is that 
of angels—the one representing the trend of Alex- 
andrian Jewish thought, and the other the specu- 
lations of the Jerusalem Rabbis. In both cases 
the same cause is behind. Both Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism were profoundly influenced 
in their conceptions of the Divine nature by the 
dread of anthropomorphism, and by the conse- 
quent tendency to widen the interval between God 
and man. ‘The result is an immense enlargement 
of the necessity for mediation. God does not come 


into direct contact with man and the universe; 


law is given by angels; the OT theophanies are 
angcl appearances. Preparation is Baie for these 
ideas in the OT itself, where we have not merely 
angels communicating between earth and heaven, 
as on dacob’s ladder (Gn 9813), but one—‘ the 
angel of Jehovah’ (J; e.g. Gn 16"), or ‘ the angel of 
God’ (E; e.g. Gn 21!"*-)}—in direct dealings with nien. 
But the mediation of angels is all in one direction 
—the descending. ‘The OT nowhere teaches the 
intercessory mediation of angels (see ANGEL). 

iii. MEDIATION IN THE NT.—The doctrine of 
mediation in the NT is wholly centred in Jesus 
Christ. Intercessory prayer is recognized as a 
nieans of securing blessing when offered by Chiris- 
tians on behalf of their brethren (e.g. 1 Th 5%, 
2 Th 81, Ja 518); but this is quite secondary to the 
mediation of Clirist, and may be regarded as 
dependent on it, since Christian prayer is in the 
name of Christ (¢.g. Jn 15%). Similarly, gifts of 
healing being limited to certain persons, the exer- 
cise of them on behalf of others may be regarded 
as a kind of mediation; but here, too, the power is 
through Christ and exerted in His name, as that 
of the real Mediator (e.g. Ac 3° 905}. 

1, Christ as Mediator.—The very Messianic 
conception essentially involves the idea of media- 
tion. Froin the thought of God coming to deliver 
Israel and judge the oppressors in His own Person, 
in a theophany, the later Jews came to look for 
deliverance and judgment in the advent of the 
Messiah, who was to execute the Divine will and 
realize the blessings of Divine grace for Israel. 
At first regarded as an exalted king of the line of 
David restoring the throne of his ancestor, the 
Messiah came in course of time to be invested with 
superhuman powers. In the Psalms of Solomon 
the hope is very vivid. Sinless himself, he will 
come as a king both to purify and to liberate Israel 
(Ps.-Sol 178% 88, 41 18% 18). As the son of David, he 
will feed Israel like a shepherd (17° 3), A Jewish 
Sibyl hopes for the Holy Ruler who will come to 
his everlasting kingdom. In the Apocalypse of 
Enoch the Messiah is the righteous one who 
reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden 
(38° 53° 46%). He will come to be both Ruler and 
Judge (45° 4058.) There is some doubt as to the 
date of these passages. But Charles has success- 
fully vindicated the pre-Clivistian origin of the 
greater part of the Messianic references (see The 
Book of Enoch, Append. 10, pp. 312-317). In all 
this we have only the kingly rank and influence. 
There is no indication of the priestly sacrifice of 
mediation. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we have accounts of the 
realization of the essential elements of these expec- 
tations, though with a complete conversion of 
them into spiritual facts and a great elevation of 
them in character and aim. In Mt’s account of 
the angel’s announcement to Joseph, Mary’s child 
is to be called Jesus because ‘it is he that shall 
save lis people from their sins’ (Mt 1531), and the 
prophecy about Immanuel in Isaiah is applied to 
ITim (1°). Thus, since in Him God’s presence on 
earth will be realized, He will be the connecting 
link between God and man, and by being this 
accomplish salvation. In Lk’s account of the 
Annunciation it is promised that He shall be 
‘creat,’ ‘called the Sen of the Most High,’ and 
receive ‘the throne of his father David.’ Here the 
Messiahship is distinctly affirmed of Llim, and this 
is connected with a Divine Sonship. We cannot, 
take the latter attribute in its full Christian 
import—it is used as a title of the Messiah by 
Caiaphas {according to Mt 26° and Mk 14®), per- 
haps traceable ultimately to Ps 27, Still it inti- 
mates at least a very close connexion with God, 
and so helps the idea of the mediation of Christ 


creation is carried out by means of angels; the! The life of Christ opens out in the Gospels in 
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accordance with these anticipations, though doubt- 
less not as they would be interpreted by Jews of 
the first century. In particular, the following 
facts may be noticed as indicative of our Lord’s 
mediatorial character and work. (a) His teaching. 
As a teacher, Jesus Christ realized the idea of 
prophetic mediation in the highest degree. The 
originality, the lofty tone, the spiritual force, the 
self-evidencing truthfulness of His utterances pro- 
claim their Divine origin, and show the speaker to 
be the medium through which the will of God is 
revealed on earth. (8) His works. Here also 
Jesus realizes a form of the descending mediation, 
bringing down Divine power to effect the cure of 
disease, etc. Thus He claims to work His miracles 
by ‘the finger of God’ (Lk 11°). (y) Lis prayers. 
Jesus carries on the mediation of intercession 
(e.g. Jn17). (6) His death. As we are concerned 
only with the facts of the history at this point, 
and should not import the subsequent reflexions 
springing from apostolic teaching and later specu- 
lations, we must not yet bring in any ‘doctrine of 
the atonement.’ But, merely contemplating the 
historical situation, we have in it a vivid picture 
of mediation. Starting with our Lord’s self-evi- 
dencing Messiahship in His life, teaching, and 
work, we see Him facing death and enduring the 
horrors of the Passion and the Cross, when He 
might easily have avoided them. Had He re- 
mained in Galilee, or had He continued in retire- 
ment such as for a time He sought at Caesarea, in 
Persea, and at Ephraim, still more had He aban- 
doned Palestine and gone to Alexandria or Athens, 
where His teaching would have been welcomed, at 
all events superficially, for its novelty, He might 
have eluded the pursuit of His enemies. But any 
such course would have shattered His aims as the 
Kedeemer of Israel and the Founder of the king- 
dom of heaven. Accordingly, Jesus is seen sacri- 
fiving His life for no personal object, but wholly 
on behalf of His people; and this we may accept as 
a fact of history quite independent of specific 
apostolic teaching and later theological speculation. 

2. The teaching of Jesus on mediation. —a. The 
teaching in the Synoptics.—The descending media- 
tion of one who comes from God is not only 
apparent throughout our Lord’s life on earth ; it is 
distinctly claimed by Him in His utterances about 
His own mission. Thus it is implied in His 
acceptance of the Messianic title (Mk 8°), and His 
prophetic statements concerning His future action 
in His second advent (Mk 838). He has come now 
on behalf of God to establish the kingdom of 
heaven ; He will come in the future with the glory 
of His Father and the holy angels to judge the 
world. Then He is the revealer of God, and no 
one can know the Father but he to whom the Son 
is willing to reveal Him (Mt 11°’). In the parable 
of the Vineyard He is the Son sent by the owner to 
collect the revenue—a mediator in the form of an 
agent (Mt 21%), When declaring that He will 
own before His Father every one who confesses 
Him on earth, and deny before His Father every 
one who denies Him on earth, He approaches the 
other form of mediation in which His words and 
actions are efficacious with God on our behalf (Mt 
10°). There are two passages in the Synoptic 
narratives that connect this mediation with the 
death of Christ. The first is the declaration that 
He came ‘to give his life a ransom for many’ 
(Mk 10%, Mt 2028), The following points should 
be observed :—(1) This phrase must be approached 
from the context, where we find our Lord is 
teaching the duty of humble service by His own 
example, as coming to minister and not to be 
ministered unto, so that the primary intention of 
the passage is not to teach any specific doctrine con- 
cerning His mediatorial work, and therefore must 


not be pressed as though that wereitsaim. Still He 
could not have spoken these words without meaning 
that some such work was to be accomplished by 
Him. (2) The expression ‘give his life’ (δοῦναι 
τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ) cannot mean spend His life in ser- 
vice, but must signify surrender it in death as all 
parallels show (e.g. Mk 34 8%, Lk 958 129, Jn 1011 
139715), (3) This isvoluntary (‘ give’—not ‘lose’ 
His life as in Mk 8*), and emphatically the sur- 
render of His own life (αὐτοῦ) in distinetion from 
the familiar Jewish notion of the giving some 
payment or the offering some sacrifice distinct 
from the person performing the act. (4) The 
life of Christ thus surrendered is given as a ransom 
(λύτρον). The Greek word occurs in LXX as a 
translation of several Heb. terms (x3 Ly 25% © ; 
78 Nu 3%-5l; γι Ex 21%; ἢ Nu 3) which 
signify ‘ransom,’ ?.¢. a payment to effect liberation 
or to release from penalty. It also appears in the 
LXX as a rendering of the Heb. 155, which means 
literally a covering, i.e. a propitiatory gift (Ex 21° 
9012, Nu 35°", Pr 65 13%), but ‘is restricted by usage 
to a gift offered as an equivalent for a life that is 
claimed, the wergild’ (Driver, Deut. 425f.). This 
second sense, though accepted by some here 
(Ritsehl, Lehve v. der Rechtfertigung u. Vers.? ii. 
Ρ. 68ff.), 15 not so appropriate as the primary 
meaning of the word, since, though the LXX 
writers give it in place of the Heb. word for 
‘atonement,’ there is no evidence that the meaning 
‘atonement’ was ever given to the Greek word. 
Its usage follows its derivation, and wherever it 
can be tested gives the idea of that which effects 
release by being paid for that purpose (so Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, p. 512 ff.). (5) This ransom is to effect 
the liberation of many. It is for (ἀντί many. 
The exact sense of this word will depend on the 
meaning given to λύτρον. If this could mean 
‘atonement,’ the Gr. ἀντί would=‘ instead of’; 
but if it means ‘ ransom,’ ἀντί must=‘ in exchange 
for’; ze. Christ pays His life as the price in 
exchange for which many are oe up or set at 
liberty. Two further points are left undetermined. 
First, as to what that is from which the many are 
set free. The close analogy of the ideas of the 
passage would suggest death, or we may say a 
state of slavery (see Lk 418 ‘deliverance to the 
captives... to set at liberty’), especially that of 
sin (cf. Jn 834), Second, as to the person to 
whom payment is made. The widest differences 
of opinion have prevailed on this point, patristic 
opinion being for the devil (Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa), scholastic and later for God (Anselm). 
Considering that the purpose of the Jogion is not 
to expound the doctrine of the atonement but to 
enforce an example of service, it is probable that 
both of these points are left out of account, so 
that the teaching goes no further than the idea of 
deliverance at the cost of Christ’s life voluntarily 
given up for the purpose. 

The other passage in which Jesus Christ ascribes 
a, mediatorial character to His death occurs in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. The Eucharist 
itself reveals Christ as a mediator, the elements 
representing His body and blood as the media 
through which His people are nourished with 
Divine life. Lk reports Christ as saying of the 
bread, ‘This is my body which is given for you’ (τὸ 
ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν διδόμενον, Lk 22%), and St. Paul the 
shorter phrase, ‘which is for you’ (τὸ ὑπὲρ tudv— 
κλώμενον being omitted from the best MSS, 1 Co 
11%), words which deseribe the giving of His body 
on behalf of or for the benefit of His people. And 
a specific connexion with His death occurs in the 
words about the cup. (1) In all four accounts the 
blood of Christ is connected with the New Cove- 
nant (Mk 1474, Mt 2678, Lk 22”, 1) Co 11%), and in the 
three accounts of the Gospels it is said to be ‘shed’ 
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(ἐκχυννόμενον). This must point to death. The 
connexion of the blood with a covenant is based on 
a familiar Jewish idea—that of confirming a cove- 
nant by a sacrifice, the blood of which is thrown 
on the parties to it. Thus in the sealing of the 
covenant of the law victims are sacrificed, and 
Moses sprinkles (literally ‘ throws’) half the blood 
on the altar and half on the people (ix 24°), as 
though to express the union of Jehovah and Israel 
in the covenant by means of the blood, the sacri- 
ficed life of the victim, shared by both. This rite, 
being familiar to Jews who knew the law, must 
have been suggested to their minds by our Lord’s 
words concerning the cup and His blood. He 
teaches that His blood, ἐ.6. His sacrificed life, con- 
firms the New Covenant (Jer 31*!*-), making it 
effectual and binding. (2) In one of the four 
accounts it is added that this shedding of our 
Lord’s blood is ‘for remission of sins’ (εἰς ἄφεσιν 
ἁμαρτιῶν, Mt 2675). Jesus had claimed the right to 
forgive sins mucli carlier in His ministry (Mk 2°), 
Now for the first and only time He connects this 
with His death. The second evangelist uses just 
the same phrase of John’s baptism of repentance 
(βάπτισμα μετανοίας els ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν), where the 
language does not determine whether it is baptism, 
or repentance, or the two together that are con- 
nected with forgiveness. Further, in neither case 
does the language declare that the result is cer- 
tainly attained, the preposition (εἰς) indicating the 
end aimed at, not the result reached. But in the 
case of its association with Christ other teachings 
and the whole tenor of His work indicate that it 1s 
effectual, that the end is reached—a result which 
the sequel shows was not always the case with 
John’s baptism. The baptism of John pointed 
towards what Jesus Christ actually effected. Now 
the connexion of this forgiveness with the shedding 
of His blood draws our thoughts again to the 
Jewish sacrificial system, where animals were slain 
and their blood poured out as atoning offerings. 
Thus the blood of the sin-offermg was placed on 
the altar (Lv 418. Jews hearing Christ’s words 
must have understood Him to mean that He was 
to die as a sacrifice for sin. Wendt considers this 
phrase to be an addition of the evangelist, but 
springing out of the consciousness of the Church 
as a true interpretation of the significance of the 
Lord’s Supper (Lehre Jesu, p. 521). Though a 
Pauline thought, it isin Mt, not Lk. 

Ὁ. The teaching in the Fourth Gospel. — This 
introduces both aspects of our Lord’s mediatorial 
work more clearly than tlhe Synoptics, but here 
it is not so easy to discriminate between Christ’s 
original teaching and the form in which it is cast 
by the writer. Jesus comes claiming Divine Son- 
ship and union with His Father (Jn 10%), and 
dispensing the Water of Life (4 7%’). He is the 
Bread of Life (648-58), the Light of the world (833), 
the Good Shepherd (101, the True Vine (15'*”) ; in 
all these aspects He is the medium for bringing 
to us the life and blessedness that God confers. 
Then, on the other hand, He also appears as the 
Mediator through whom men attam to God. He 
is the Door of the sheepfold (10°), the only Way to 
the Father (14°), and to see His is to see the 
Father (14°). Further, He intercedes on behalf of 
His disciples (17°). He teaches that the raising of 
Lazarus was in answer to His prayer (11*). In 
regard to His death, Jesus does not here use the 
sacrificial language found in the Synoptics, but He 
describes it as voluntarily accepted, for He has 


authority to lay down His life and to take it. 


again (1018), and also as being on behalf of His 
eople. He is the Good Shepherd laying down 
lis life for (ὑπέρ, ‘on behalf of’—John never uses 
ἀντί, ‘instead of,’ in this connexion) His sheep 
(10%). The metaphor in its connexion suggests 


the shepherd facing the wolves in defence of his 
flock ; and the first historical application of it may 
be found in the scene in the garden, where Jesus, 
instead of escaping,—like the hireling who ‘ fleeth ’ 
when he sees the wolf coming (10!*),—-came forward 
and surrendered, with the stipulation that His 
disciples should not be touched (1818). But it is 
not possible to see the full meaning of our Lord’s 
words realized in this ineident or in any external 
event. His solemn reference to His authority to 
lay down His life, combined with the assertion that 
He does so for the benefit of His people, points to 
a deeper purpose, though one that is not here at 
allexplained. Wendt holds that Jesus was pointing 
to His whole saving work, which would be ruined 
if He deserted His people and relinquished His 
task; and also that Jesus thus set His disciples a 
great example, aud in doing that died for their 
benefit—a somewhat gratuitous limitation where 
nothing but the great purpose is defined. Wendt 
points out that as the author himself is more 
explicit on the relation of the death of Christ to 
the forgiveness of sins (1 Jn 2? 410), and ascribes to 
John the Baptist sayings on the subject (Jn 1 *), 
the reticence of Christ is an indication that so far 
our Lord’s teaching has been correctly rendered 
(Lehre Jesu, p. 539). 

3. Lhe teaching of the apostles on mediation.—a. 
The speeches in Acts.—In St. Peter’s speeches 
redemption is offered through Jesus Christ, who is 
described as God’s servant (ὁ 7razs), a title reminding 
us of Is 53 (e.g. Ac 813. *6), and therefore as bringing 
His gift of redemption in obedience to the will of 
God. The name ‘Son of God’ is not here given to 
Him; but He is called ‘Lord’ (κύριος), though in 
distinction from Jehovah in an OT passage applied 
to Him (Ac 234), The primary point to be made 
out is that He is the Messiah. In treating of this, 
St. Peter has to encounter the fact of our Lord’s 
crucifixion. He does not here connect it with the 
mediatorial work by introducing any doctrine of 
the Atonement. He has to face the great objec- 
tion arising in Jewish minds from the fact that He 
who is affirmed to be the Christ had been executed 
in ignominy. This he does (1) by correcting 
popular conceptions of the Messiahship, in calling 
atteution to other titles than that of the victorious 
king, viz. that of Prophet (Ac 3”), and that of 
God’s servant (3 47); (2) by pointing to predie- 
tions of the death of the Christ (6.9. Ac 2%), so 
that this should have been expected ; (3) by appear- 
ing as a witness of the Resurrection, and appealing 
to the like testimony of the other apostles. This 
was the clinching proof that death had not an- 
nulled the Messianic claims of Jesus, since He 
had received the greatest mark of God’s recogni- 
tion. Having thus met the reproach of the Cross 
and also given the positive proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus afforded by the Resurrection, St. 
Peter proceeds to urge His claims (2°°); to lay the 
charge of their guilt against His murderers (3™) ; 
and to invite them to repentance with the promise 
of future ‘seasons of refreshing’ in the return of 
Christ (3! *°), but also with the gospel declarations 
that God had raised up His servant to be a means 
of blessing to the people in turning them from 
their sins (376), that in Him and in Him alone is 
salvation (44-12), He was described earlier as the 
‘Prince’ or ‘Author of life’ (τὸν δὲ ἀρχηγὸν τῆς 
ζωῆς, 3%), and later as exalted by God to be ‘a 
Prince and a Saviour.’ Thus these speeches dis- 
tinctly set forth the idea of the descending media- 
tion with the presentation of Jesus Christ as the 
Divinely-appointed intermediary through whom 
salvation is brought tomen. They do not set forth 
any doctrine on the Godward aspect of mediation, 
though the choice of the title ‘the Servant,’ pointing 
to Is 53, brings in the germ of it for reflecting minds, 
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Ὁ. δέ. Paul and 1 Peter.—When we come to 
St. Paul’s Epistles we reach a fuller expression of 
the Christian doctrine of mediation in both its 
aspects. He is the first NT writer to use the term 
inediator (μεσίτης), viz. where he says the law 
‘was ordained through angels by the hand of a 
mediator,’ and adds, ‘now a mediator is not of 
one; but God is one’ (Gal 3} 2°), Winer states 
that the number of interpretations of this passage 
mount up to 250 or 300. Origen and commentators 
who have followed him are plainly wrong in under- 
standing Christ to be the mediator St. Paul here 
mentions. Undoubtedly he means Moses, who 
received the law, according to the rabbinical 
doctrine, not directly from God, but through the 
angels, and communicated it to the people (see 
Ly 26% LXX). Lightfoot’s view of the second part 
of the passage is as follows: ‘The very idea of 
mediation implies two persons at least, between 
whom the mediation is carried on. The law, then, 
is of the nature of a contract between two parties, 
God on the one hand, and the Jewish people on 
the other. It is only valid so long as both parties 
fulhl the terms.’ But it is different with God’s 
promise. God is one, and no other person is 
concerned with the promise; therefore it is ab- 
solute and unconditional (Lightfoot, Gal. in 
foc.). This interpretation is substantially that 
of Schleiermacher, Winer, Herrmann; it is sup- 
ported by Lipsius (Hand-Com. in loc.). Tausrath 
treats the ‘of one’ (ἑνός) as neuter (in spite of the 
els), and takes it not numerically, but quantita- 
tively, as signifying that the mediator is not a 
unit, but admits two distinctions of will—a diffi- 
cult and improbable position. If, then, we follow 
Lightfoot here, we not only see that the passage has 
no direct reference to Christ’s mediation, but that 
it even excludes this from view for the time being 
by contrasting God’s direct promise in the Gospel 
with the mediation of Moses in the law. Still it 
is only one form of mediation that is thus ex- 
cluded, for the idea of mediation is prominent in 
the apostle’s writings. In 1 Ti 2° Jesus Christ is 
distinctly called a, mediator between God and men. 
Both aspects of mediation are set forth in St. 
Paul’s twritings. (1) Christ is the Mediator in 
bringing Divine grace to man. St. Paul carefully 
distinguishes the Son from the Father. The 
Father sends His Son to effect redemption (e.g. 
Gal 44, Ro 8), Throughout, St. Paul teaches that 
this blessing originates in the love of God, who 
therefore does not require to be rendered gracious 
by the offices of a mediator, but, on the contrary, 
out of His own grace provides the mediator (e.g. 
Ro 3% * 5%). To effect the great purpose of re- 
demption, Christ communicates to us the know: 
ledge of God (2 Co 4°), the grace of God (Ro 5*), 
remission of sins together with ‘the righteousness 
of God’ (Ro 3”, Ph 3°), God’s free gift of eternal 
life which is ‘in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Ro 6%), 
and all the blessings of the Christian gospel. St. 
Paul, writing out of his own experience, describes 
the Christian life as a condition of union with 
Jesus Christ (e.g. Ph 274). (2) Christ is also the 
Mediator in bringing about reconciliation with 
God. There isa point where these two kinds of 
mediation coincide or work together. Thus St. 
Paul writes of ‘God reconciling us to Himself 
through Christ’ (2 Co 538), and describes God as 
thus reconciling the world to Himself, with the 
addition ‘not reckoning unto them their trespasses’ 
(v.¥), This clause suggests that, while the passage 
as a whole points to the overcoming of man’s 
enmity to God, there was also the removal of 
God’s charge of guilt against man, and therefore 
a certain Godward aspect of the mediation, al- 
though even this originated with God. That'the 
Greek word for ‘reconcile’ 


has this twofold ! 


bearing is suggested by other instances of the use 
of it, e.g. Ro 5", where the ‘reconciled’ (καταλλα- 
yévres) appear as those restored to the Divine 
favour and not merely turned from their own 
enmity, and 1 Co 7", where the wife’s being recon- 
ciled to her husband includes a kindly reception on 
his part. St. Paul sets out his ideas on this sub- 
ject very explicitly in Ro 374-6, in which passage 
the following points may be noted: (a) The 
redemption originated in God who ‘set forth 
publicly’ (προέθετο, proposuit; Vulg., Sanday- 
Headlam, though R.Vm follows Pesh. and Origen 
with the meaning ‘ purposed’), showed His right- 
eousness in regard to His previous forbearance, 
and now acts as ‘the Justifier.’ (8) It is mediated 
by Christ. The redemption is ‘in Christ Jesus.’ 
God set Him forth to effect this end. It is en- 
joyed through faith in Him. (y) This is accom- 
plished by Christ becoming a ‘propitiation,’ and 
by means of ‘His blood.” The word rendered 
*propitiation’ (ἱλαστήριον) is literally ‘a place or 
vehicle of propitiation’ (Sanday-Headlam), and is 
used in LL and He 9° for the Nid of the ark, the 
‘mercy-seat’; but it cannot be so employed here. 
Either it is a neuter adjective, or a masc. accus. 
adjective used predicatively of Christ (Sanday- 
Headlam). As a neuter it is often taken to be 
equivalent to a ‘propitiatory sacrifice’ (Luther, 
Thol., Phil., Delitzsch, Ritschl, Lipsius, etc.), or 
indefinitely as a ‘means of propitiation’ (Hof- 
mann, Weiss, οὔθ), Whichever interpretation we 
accept shows that the ordinary pagan thought of 
propitiating an offended divinity cannot be in- 
tended ; besides, it is to be observed that the word 
ἱλάσκομαι is never used in LXX or NT in the middle 
form, as with the classics, for propitiating God, 
but always in the passive, for God’s being gracious. 
Therefore we must understand the propitiation, 
even if sacrificial, as a means by which God acts 
graciously to man. Then the statement that this 
is by means of Christ’s blood, points to the death 
of Christ as a sacrifice; but with the distinctive 
thought that His life was given, that the value of 
this life, surrendered in death, might be the propi- 
tiation, or means of bringing God’s grace to man. 
Elsewhere St. Paul emphasizes the importance of 
the death of Christ in this connexion. The message 
he preaches is ‘the word of the cross’ (1 Co 1:8), 
‘Christ died for (ὑπέρ) our sins’ (1 Co 15%), This, 
St. Paul gives as part of what he had ‘received 
from the Lord,’ adding that it was ‘according to 
the Scriptures.’ Here we have two sources of the 
apostle’s doctrine of the atonement—tradition of 
Christ’s teaching (e.g. 1 Co 11%, and such a legion 
as Mk 1045), and inferences from Scripture (e.g. 
Is 53%, ef. Lk 24%; Ac 9-6), St. Paul 
writes of Christ as dying ‘on behalf of’ (ὑπέρ) 
and ‘concerning’ (περί, the LXX word for sin- 
offerings) our sins; but he never uses the expres- 
sion ‘instead of’ (ἀντί), dying in our stead. He 
says that Christ was ‘made to be sin on our 
behalf’ (2 Co 5*'), a powerful expression for being 
treated asa sinner, and so ‘a curse for us’ (Gal 
3%), He does not explain how it comes about 
that this suffering and sacrificial death of Christ 
effect our redemption. He seems to have the 
analogy of the Jewish sacrifices in mind, though 
he does not directly cite it (as the author of He) 
in explanation of his doctrine. He also points to 
the obedience of Christ as a ground of justification 
(Ro 5%). It is impossible to read St. Paul’s words 
on this subject without seeing that he very closely 
connects the death of Christ with the salvation of 
souls, that he regards this death as sacrificial—z.e. 
as an offering to God—while at the same time he 
never regards it asinducing God’s grace, but, on the 
contrary, treats it as springing from the love of God 
tomankind. St. Paul does notconfine his teaching 
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on the mediatorial work of Christ to His death. 
The Resurrection is also for our benefit; our 
Lord was both ‘delivered for our trespasses’ and 
‘raised for our justification’ (Ro 4%). In His risen 
life He is ‘ the first-fruits of them that are asleep’ 
(1Co 15”). Lastly, His intercession, now carried on 
in heaven, is an important part of His work as 
Mediator (Ro 83). In St. Paul’s later Epistles the 
more advanced Christology necessarily affects the 
doctrine of mediation. In Colossians we seem to 
have a Christian alternative to the Jewish doctrine 
of the mediation of angels in the administration 
of the universe, and perhaps to Philo’s specific 
teaching concerning the Logos as the mediator of 
creation, for there we read concerning Christ that 
‘in him were all things created’ (Col 135), and 
the mediator of providential government, for ‘in 
him all things consist’ (v.!”). Referring to his 
teaching on the death of Christ who had ‘made 
peace through the blood of his cross,’ St. Paul 
enlarges the application of it to a future ‘recon- 
eiliation of all things. . . whether things upon the 
earth, or things in the heavens’ (v.™), thus repre- 
senting Christ as the great mediator and peace- 
imaker for the whole universe. 

1 P closely follows the Pauline teaching. Christ 
redeems us with His ‘blood as of a lamb without 
blemish’ (113), this reference to the lanib making 
the shedding of the blood evidently sacrificial. 
Similarly St. Peter writes of His bearing our sins 
in His body upon the tree (2™), and suffering ‘for 
sins once, the righteous for (ὑπέρ, on behalf of) the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God’ (378), 
The only addition to the Pauline thought is the 
greater stress laid on the sufferings of Christ— 
while St. Paul usually confines our attention to 
Fis death. The idea of bringing us to God sug- 
rests reconciliation, and Christ, tlirough His suffer- 
ings, coming as the Mediator who effects this 
reconciliation. In one mysterious passage the 
source of which, or subject alluded to, cannot be 
traced, St. Peter enlarges the idea of the mediation 
of Christ in an entirely new direction, assigning 
part of its operation to the state of the dead; for 
such is the simplest and most generally accepted 
interpretation of the statement that ‘he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison’ (3!). That 
this was only a brief episode, confined to the time 
between the death and the resurrection of Christ, 
is suggested by other passages in the Epistle in- 
dicating that He was raised from the dead (1%), and 
that He passed into the heavens, there to exercise 
exalted powers of government (333). 

c. Lpistle to the Hebrews.—The main topic of 
Tlebrews is to exhibit the mediatorial status and 
functions of Jesus Christ in contrast with the 
various forms of mediation recognized in Judaism. 
The Epistle opens with a contrast of the unity and 
exalted character of the new revelation in a Son 
with the broken and varied nature of the OT revela- 
tion by means of prophets. Christ there appears as 
the agent of creation, the sustainer of all things, 
who has also made purification for sins (1158, Then, 
taking up the contents of this revelation, it pro- 
ceeds to work out the contrast in several regions. 
First, we have the mediation of angels in giving 
the law ; the writer contrasts the higher status of 
the Son, who is honoured with Divine titles, 
though addressed by God as another person to 
whom is committed the government of His king- 
dom (14-2'%), Here Jesus is named ‘the Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession,’ in eontrast, 
with Moses, who was only a servant in God’s house, 
while Christ is both the Builder of the house and 
the Son set over it (36), The idea of our Lord’s 
High-priesthood thus introduced is enlarged. He 
has passed into the heavens, and therefore we are 
encouraged te draw near with boldness to the 
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throne of grace (4:0). This leads on to specific 
teaching concerning our Lord’s priestly office. Two 
general considerations arise—the priesthood is of 
Divine appointment ; yet it requires human sym- 
pathies on the part of the priest. Both of these 
conditions are fulfilled in Christ’s priesthood. In 
taking the two together we see that His office is 
related both to God and to man, so that He stands 
in the intermediate position of a priestly mediator 
(511°), A reference to Melchizedek in Ps 110 leads 
to a comparison of the Messianic priesthood ‘ after 
the order of Melchizedek,’ with the priesthood of 
Aaron to the advantage of tle former, since 
Abraham, the ancestor of Levi, did homage to Mel- 
chizedek, and since the priest of the Melchizedek 
order is declared by the Psalmist to be perpetual. 
After alluding to the sacrifices—a subject to be 
developed later—the writer returns to the idea of 
Sonship as the crowning proof of the superiority of 
Christ as a priest (ch. 7). Then he passes to a 
fresh consideration. It must be admitted that 
Christ is not a priest under the law, and therefore 
not in accordance with the OT covenant. But a 
new covenant is introduced—that predicted by 
Jeremiah, concerning the law written in the heart. 
It is under this covenant that Christ’s priesthood 
is exercised. Itis through Him that the covenant 
itself is brought into effect. Here we come to 
another instance of the use of the word ‘ mediator’ 
in the NT: Christ is described as the ‘Mediator ’ 
of this new and better covenant, ‘that is, the 
Agent by whom it is established’ (Bruce, Hebrews, 
p- 296). This use of the word is parallel to St. 
Paul’s in Gal 819. , where the apostle applies it to 
Moses as the agent through whom the covenant of 
the law was introduced. In both cases we have 
only the descending mediation, the mediator repre- 
senting and executing God’s will among men. But 
though the author does not use the title for the 
other aspect of mediation, he is most explicit in 
teaching the truth that represents in eilect the 
Godward side of mediation. This is implied in the 
priestly work of Christ. Like the Levitical priests, 
Christ approaches God on our behalf; but with 
these important differences, that He not onl 

effects much more than Aaron etiected for Israel, 
but also brings His people directly into the 
Divine Presence. Subsequently the argument 
proceeds to develop the idea of the sacrifice of 
Christ in contrast with the Jewish sacrifices, and 
here it directly deals with the Godward aspect of 
mediation. Christ offers the sacrifice of Himself 
to God (94). Later, contrasting this sacrifice of 
Christ's with the Jewish rites, the author quotes 
Ps 40, where God says He has no pleasure in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices for sin, and where the 
Psalmist promises instead of such oblations the 
offer of his own service to do the will of God. That 
surrender of obedience is taken over by the author 
of Hebrews and applied to Christ as the essence of 
His sacrifice. By this will, 7.e. by Christ thus 
doing God’s will, we are sanctified. But such 
obedience involves dying, it is carried out to the 
very end and consummated in death (ci. Ph 28 
‘becoming obedient unto death’); and thus it is 
offered as a ‘ sacrifice for sins.’ This is so effectual 
that it needs to be offered but once, while the 
Jewish sacrifices were repeated (He 1019, Here 
we have most distinctly set forth the Godward 
aspect of mediation. It is impossible to under- 
stand the writer’s doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice 
merely as God sacrificing Himself in the person of 
His Son in the sense of giving Himself to us, for 
he distinctly says that the sacrifiee is offered by 
Christ ‘unto God’ (τῷ θεῴ, 91). The efficacy of 
this is widespread. It is to eleanse the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God (9:2), 
for ‘the redemption of transgressions’ (v.¥), ‘te 
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put away sin’ (v."5), a ‘sacrifice for sins’ (ὑπὲρ 
ἁμαρτιῶν, 101"), and so leading to ‘remission of sins’ 
(10). At the same time it is for the confirmation 
of the new covenant. The author connects the 
death of Christ with this result in two ways: 
reading the word for covenant (διαθήκη) in the 
classical Gr. sense as a will [but see Westcott, ad 
loc.}, he argues that for the will to take effect there 
must be death (9}7) . then, returning to the idea of 
covenant, he compares the blood of Christ to that of 
the sacrifice which confirms a covenant (Ex 24%-8), 
ἃ. St. John. —(a) The Johannine theology as 
represented in the Fourth Gospel and the Kypistles. 
—The Prologue to the Gospel introduces the Logos 
as the mediator of creation and revelation, the 
title probably coming froin Philo and Stoie usage, 
but the idea from Hebrew conceptions of the 
‘Memra’ [see JOHN, vol. ii. p. 685]. God’s revela- 
tion in nature (Jn 1**), in prophecy (νν. 8), in 
consciousness (vv.* 1), and in the incarnation 
(vv.-15), is in every case mediated by the Logos, 
who is a Divine Being, in intimate relations with 
God, and Himself essentially God, yet with a 
certain personal distinction from God (1'). God 
gives eternal life to the world throngh Christ (31). 
To have the Son is to have the life, and not to 
have the Son is not to have the life (1 Jn 5'2). It 
is through [lim that we receive the knowledge of 
truth and God (v.”), Other ideas of the same 
character are contained in St. John’s accounts of 
the teachings of Christ, referred to above. Then 
the apostle distinctly sets out the other aspect of 
mediation, in the atonement for sin offered by our 
Lord. Christ was ‘manifested to take away sins’ 
(or ‘bear sins,’ RVm; Gr. ἵνα τὰς duaprias ἄρῃ, 1 Jn 
3°), Compare St. John’s report of John the 
Baptist’s words about ‘the Lamb of God which 
taketh away (RVm ‘beareth,’ Gr. αἴρων) the sin of 
the world’ (Jn 1”). More specifically St. John 
describes Jesus Christ as ‘an advocate’ {(παρά- 
kAnrov) with the Father (1 Jn 23), z.e. as a pleader 
who mediates on our behalf, and represents our 
case to God; and as a ‘propitiation for our sins’ 
(ἱλασμός ἐστιν περὶ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν, 233), It 1s to 
be observed that the word rendered ‘ propitiation’ 
is not the same as that employed by St. Paul in 
Ro 825 (ἱλαστήριον), and signifies distinetly either 
an act of propitiation, or, in Alexandrine usage, 
a means of propitiating (e.g. Nu 58, Ly 25%). In 
2 Mac 38 ποιεῖσθαι ἱλασμόν 15 used of a priest making 
a propitiatory sacrifice (see Thayer-Grimm). <Ac- 
cordingly St. John seems to mean that Christ is 
the propitiatory sacrifice. He had said earlier 
that ‘the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from 
all sin’ (1 Jn 17); where, as usual, the word blood, 
written by a Jew with reference to cleansing from 
sin, must refer to a sacrificial idea. Thus by His 
death Christ becomes the sacrifice which removes 
the guilt of sin, and secures forgiveness for the 
penitent. In common with other NT writers, St. 
John does not explain the rationale of the process. 
(8) The idea of mediation in the Apocalypse.— 
Both aspects of mediation are here presented to 
us. On the one hand, Jesus has come from God 
with truth and grace, and will come again to 
execute judgment. He is the Logos, ‘The Word 
of God’ (ὁ λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ, 19°), and so the source of 
revelation. He is the ‘Living One’ (ὁ ζῶν, 4° 
10°), and therefore the source of life. He appears 
as the mediator of creation, like the Logos in the 
Gospel, for He is ‘the beginning of the creation of 
God? (ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς κτίσεως Tod θεοῦ, 3%). Beyschlag 
understands this to mean the first being created 
(NT Theol. ii. 381); but most interpreters regard 
the ἀρχή as independent of creation, its determin- 
ing principle (so Weiss, Gebhardt, Lechler, Bousset, 
Briggs, Stevens, ete.). Further, he holds the keys 
of Hades and of death (118), z.e. determines who 
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shall enter and who shall leave the region of the 
dead. He sits on the throne with God (37! 711 125), 
and will be the assessor of God in the judgment 
(616. 17), In all these respects God acts through 
Him. On the other hand, we see in Christ the 
Godward aspect of mediation in which He repre- 
sents us to God. As in Hebrews, though less 
explicitly, Christ is both priest and sacrifice. The 
opening description of Him as ‘clothed with a 
garment down to the foot, and girt abont at the 
breasts with a golden girdle’ (118), plainly points to 
priestly robes. But He is also the sacrifice. The 
most characteristic designation of our Lord in this 
book is ‘ the Lamb of God,’ a title which occurs 29 
times: He ‘loosed (RV λύσαντι, following best MSS, 
instead of ‘washed,’ λούσαντι, AV) us from our 
sins by his blood’ (1°); the saints ‘ have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb’ (7*). Such language in a book that 
has many features of Judaism cannot but contain 
a sacrificial allusion. At the same time, here and 
elsewhere in NT, while the explanation of ideas 
of ‘ blood’ and ‘sacrifice’ must take account of the 
OT, the advance of the Christian revelation to 
higher and more spiritual conceptions of religion 
forbids us to limit the meaning to Jewish ideas. 
The spiritual essence of sacrifice, the surrender of 
will, is the specially Christian thought. 

Conclusion.—All through the Bible the idea of 
mediation in both its aspects is continually appear- 
ing. In the OT we find it distributed among a 
number of persons and functions—in the patriarch, 
the king, the prophet, the priest, the sacrifice, 
the ‘servant of the Lord.’ fh the NT all these 
distinctions are merged in the sole mediation of 
Jesus Christ, both aspects of which are seen in 
His life and teaching, and in the apostolic writ- 
ings. Our Lord appears throughout as one sent by 
God to reveal Divine truth, to execute the Divine 
will, to bring deliverance to mankind from sin 
and ruin, to confer the gift of eternal life, and to 
establish the kingdom of heaven on earth. On 
the other hand, His action, to some extent [lis 
teaching, more explicitly the apostolic teaching 
(represented by St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and 
Ep. to Heb.), present Him as the Mediator with 
God on behalf of mankind, making intercession 
in His prayers on earth and in His heavenly life 
after the resurrection, but chiefly giving His life 
as a ransom, shedding His blood for the remission 
of sin, acting as a means of propitiation, doing 
God’s will, and dying as the perfecting of obedience 
to please God for the benefit of mankind, confirm- 
ing the new covenant hy His death. The images 
of ‘blood’ and ‘sacrifice’ are drawn from the O'T, 
and can be understood only when their origin and 
allusion are recognized. At the same time, since 
our Lord liberated religion from the external and 
material limitations of Judaism, this process must 
be acknowledged with regard to the priestly and 
sacrificial functions. The revelation of the Father- 
hood of God necessarily modifies the idea of intcr- 
cession and priestly mediation. The revelation of 
His spirituality, and of the spiritual character of 
religion, carries with it freedom from material 
conceptions of sacrifice. The OT priest killed 
animals and sprinkled actual blood. Christ gave 
His life on the cross; but the reference to His 
blood has no such material connexion. We must 
take it metaphorically for His life surrendered in 
death. Similarly, simce He was not, like the 
Jewish sacrifices, an oblation laid by a priest on an 
altar, His sacrifice must be interpreted spiritually, 
and its reality found in the spiritual act of giving 
Himself to God in death. 

Explanatory theories, as that the ransom was 
paid to Satan (Origen, Gregory of Nyssa), that the 
atonement was offered to the rights of God, whose 
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suzerainty had been outraged (Anselm), that it 
was for the satisfaction of law and abstract justice 
(Protestant theologians, especially), that it con- 
sisted in our Lord’s repenting on our behalf 
(M‘Leod Campbell), etc., do not come within the 
scope of this inquiry, as they appear only in later 
speculations; and though all of them appeal to 
the Bible for the justification of their positions, 
none of them can claim to be results of pure 
exegesis, or even contents of strictly biblical 
theology. 
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MEDICINE.—Compared with other countries in 
the same latitude, Palestine is, and probably was 
in Bible days, a fairly healthy land. It has few 
sluggish streams, and most of its valleys are wind- 
swept; except in some few localities malarious 
diseases are not very rife, and owing to its want 
of harbours, and consequently of maritinie com- 
merce, imported epidemics are not as common as 
they are in Egypt, which in the Old Testament is 
regarded as very munch more unhealthy (cf. Dt 
715 988 Am 41°) In addition to these natural 
advantages, if at any time the sanitary legislation 
of the Priestly Code were strictly observed, this 
must have been instrnmental in preventing and 
checking tle spread of disease. Under the social 
system set forth in the law, if 10 could have been 
carried out, there would not have been any very 
poor class, subject to the diseases fostered by 
destitution; and it is probable that until a com- 
paratively late period there was no permanent 
overcrowding in the larger towns. It is difficult 
to estimate the density of the population in ancient 
times, but, considering the frequent checks it 
received from wars internal and external, it is not 
probable that even in the most prosperous days 
it ever exceeded 300 to the square mile. (The 
numbers in 1 Ch 21° or 28 24° are obvionsly un- 
reliable). The conditions of life contemplated in 
the Priestly Code are those of a community of 
acranitaral freeholders ; and the social and moral 
enactments of the law provide for the maintenance 
of a healthy discipline, and for the repression of 
excesses injurious to health. 

Health, the state in which the bodily functions 
are perfectly discharged, is, according to Sirach, 
the greatest of earthly blessings (30":1%), The 
word occurs 15 times in the OT (AV), but in 
different connotations. It is used twice as the tr. 
of aby shalém, referring to material prosperity 
(Gn 4378, 28 20°), but here it is replaced by ‘ well’ 
intheRV. Thricein Vs ‘health’ in the old sense of 
welfare is the rendering of yw: yéshi'ah (4211 435 
67°; in the first two places τα substitutes ‘help’). 
Four times 7773 “drékah (prop. the new flesh that 
forms on a wound), is tr. ‘health,’ but ‘ healing’ is 
better (so RV, asin Is 588, and 2 Vm in Jer 3017 335), 
In Pr 3° ‘health’ in the ordinary sense of the word is 
the tr. of many riph’tith: but in Pr 4535 1238 1317 1674 
and Jer 815, in which ‘health’ is used metaplori- 
cally, the Heb. is x272 marpé (in the last ref. RV 
renders ‘ healing’). 
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twice: Ac 274, where it is the tr. of σωτηρία, and is 
better rendered in RV ‘safety’; and 3 Jn 3, in the 
sense of bodily welfare, to ‘be in health’ being 
the tr. of ὑγιαίνειν, 

The blessing of health was regarded as a reward 
of service (Is 588), or withheld on account of sin 
(Jer 8 2). In both OT and NT the popular belief 
is referred to, that diseases are penal in their origin, 
inflicted by God on account of sin either personal 
or parental (Jn 93); and coming sometimes directly 
from Lim (Ex 44, Dt 32°), or from Satan when 
permitted (Job 27), or by the agencies of other 
spirits, as those of dumbness (Mk 917) or foulness 
(Mk 9%), Diseases might also be caused by envy 
on the part of others (Job 57), and the power of 
the evil eye is referred to in 1 § 18° as well as in 
the Talmud (Shabbath 67, Pesachim 112, ete.). They 
might also come as consequences of gluttony, of 
drunkenness, of vicious or self-indulgent practices 
(Sir 8130. 81), but even in these cases they were re- 
carded as coming by God’s direct interposition. 
‘Therefore healing was a divine token of forgive- 
ness: God was the physician of His people (Ex 
1056), and it was their duty to look to Him for 
relief ; lence Asa’s sin in seeking to the physicians 
(2 Ch 165). 

Physicians. — The medical knowledge of the 
biblical peoples was small in amount and crude 
in character. In Egypt there were schools of 
medicine in the 15th cent. B.c. (Papyrus Ebers i, 
ceili); but there are no traces of any system of 
medical education in Palestine in Bible times, and 
allusions to physicians are few. Egyptian physi- 
cians, who are called Joseph’s servants, embalmed 
Jacob (Gn 50°). These were probably Ar-Adz, the 
class of priests whom the Greeks called paraschistes 
and farieheutce, whose long misunderstood relations 
have been cleared up by Revillout (4g. Zertsehr. 
1879, 1880). The existence of physicians in the 
days of the compilation of the Book of Judgments 
(Ex 21!) has been inferred from the order that the 
assailant of his neighbour is to cause him to be 
thoroughly healed. The xa réphé’, of Jer 8:9, 
was a healer of wounds, a bandager (cf. Ec 85). 
While in Asa’s time to seek the physician was to 
depart from God, Sirach in later days regards him 
as God’s servant, ‘for from the Most High cometh 
healing’ (38). At the same time repentance and 
a meniorial offering on the part of the sick man 
are to precede the visit of the physician, who is to 
be priest as well as healer (v.¥). In the newly 
discovered Heb. the passage in ν. δ, which, in tlie 
Greek, seems to speak shghtingly of him, says, 
‘He that sinneth against God will beliave arro- 
gantly before his physician’ (x19 ‘159 321m). 

In early Egypt also the physicians were priests, 
and Papyrus bers gives several formule to be 
used as prayers wlile compounding medicaments 
(for later Egyptian physicians see Ilerod. 11. 84). 
The Hebrew priests had charge of certain branches 
of public health, e.g. leprosy, but it was to the pro- 
phets that those requiring medical aid chielly 
applied: Nathan (28 12"), Ahijah (1 KC 145), Elijah 
(1 K 1738), Elisha (2K 4”), and Isaiah (2 1K 20") 
are examples. In post-biblical times Jewish 
physicians were famous throughout the East, and 
the sayings of many of these are preserved in the 
Talmud and other rabbinical writings. According 
to Sanhedrin 170 there was a physician in every 
town, and there was also in the temple a physician 
for the priests (Shekalim 5. 1, 2). At the same 
time it was not unlawful to employ a Gentile, 
even to perform circumcision, if no qualified Jew 
was available (MTenahoth 42a); but Gentile medi- 
cine was to be taken with caution, as it might 
contain blood. At first these plrysicians and 
surgeons were mostly priests possessed of a certain 
amount of traditional and empirical knowledge, 
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as, for example, in connexion with the diagnosis 
of leprosy. Doubtless many of them were, like 
Job’s friends, bby 921 Job 13%, that is, having the 
same relation to real physicians as that which an 
insignifieant idol bears to the true God. Men of 
this kind probably gave rise to the proverb in 
Kiddushin 4, 14, that the best of physicians was 
deserving of hell. In the NT we have Luke, ‘the 
beloved physician’ (Col 415), in whose writings the 
influence of a medical training has been recognized 
by Lagarde (Psaltertwm juxta Heb. Hieron. 165), 
Hobart (Ifedical Language of St. Luke, 1882); see 
also Blass, Phzlol. of the Gospels, 1898. 'The refer- 
ence to physicians in Mk 5” is not very apprecia- 
tive (cf. with Lk 8%). 

Until a comparatively late period, the objections 
to touching the dead, and the ceremonial unclean- 
ness associated with such contact, prevented the 
Jewish physicians from obtaining any practical 
acquaintance with the interior of the human body, 
as dissection was regarded as dishonouring the 
dead (Chullin 116). The famous Rabbi Ishmael 
(A.D. 100), of whose anatomical knowledge many 
stories are told, broke down this prejudice to some 
decree, and obtained the body of a condemned 
criminal for anatomical purposes (Bechoroth 45a) ; 
see also Nazir 326, for stories of Theudas recog- 
nizing bones. Something of the structure of 
animals must have been known from the priestly 
experiences in sacrifices, in which the operator 
had the opportunity of inspecting the viscera of 
the slain beasts. The method employed in the 
slaughter of the animals whose carcases were used 
as food, in order to drain the body of its blood, 
must also have given to the shehet (butcher) and to 
the shémér (inspector), whose duty is to certify the 
meat as Adéshér or clean, a certain amount of 
empirical knowledge of the anatomy and pathology 
of animals (Chullin 9a). In the Sepher Zabahi of 
Rabbi Meir Cohen (Leghorn, 1832) the ritual for 
this examination is given at length, and from it 
the stringency of the rules for the recognition of 
clean flesh can be estimated. This code is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and must have been of great 
benefit to the public health (Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. 
XXVI1.). 

There are very few biblical references to the 
facts of anatomy or physiology. ‘The blood is 
the life,’ and therefore tabooed as food (Gn 94, Lv 
17). This in itself was an important sanitary 
precaution, considering the highly metabolic nature 
of blood, which is of all the materials in the body 
the most likely to carry the microbes of disease, 
as well as parasites of larger size. In Job 10 and 
Ps 139" 16 the current notion of embryology, which 
was one of epigenesis, is set forth; but the details 
were considered as beyond human knowledge (Ec 
115); see also Nidda 25. In Aruch the embryo 
is said to appear at first like a grasshopper. ‘Ww, 
tr. ‘navel,’ appears in Pr 38 as the seat of health, 
perhaps as being the mid-point of the body, but 
the word is perhaps a slip for wa ‘ flesh,’ in contra- 
distinction to bones, as LXX reads it (τῷ σώματί 
σου). The heart (wh. see) was, to the Jews, as to 
all the peoples of antiquity, the seat of emotion, 
thought, and wisdom: the reins or kidneys (wh. 
see) were the seats of feeling, passion, and deter- 
mination: the bowels (wh. see) were supposed to 
be the organs of affection and sympathy (see Job 
307%), In Zohar (Benudbar 128) there is a remark- 
able account of the anatomy of the brain. 

There were many proverbial sayings current 
among the Jews referring to physicians. Our 
Lord quotes one of these: ‘Physician, heal thy- 
self’? (Lk 4%). <A similar saying, 71m ὋΝ ΜΌΝ, 
occurs in Jalkut on Bereshith 38, and in Midrash 
Rabbah (Beresh. 23). The same idea is expressed 
in a saying ascribed to R. Levi (Midrash on Lv δ): 


‘It is a shame on the country whose surgeon ig 
gouty and whose oculist is blind.” See Burck- 
hardt’s Arab. Prov. No. 404. A proverb, the 
parallel of our Lord’s parable of the Mote and the 
Beam, occurs in Baba Bathra 15), ‘Say not, Take 
the straw out of thine eye, when thou hast a stick 
in thine own.’ Another of His sayings, ‘They 
that are whole have no need of a physician; but 
they that are sick,’ is nearly alike in sense to a 
sentence in baba Kamma 466, ‘They who suffer 
pain should seek the physician.’ Other medical 
proverbs are, ‘God determines the healing before 
the disease’ ({Zegillah 13); ‘A wise man will not 
live in a town where there is no physician’ (San- 
hedrin 176); and, on the other hand, ‘Do not live 
in a town of which the chief officer is a physician’ 
(Pesachim 113. 1); ‘ Honour the physician before 
thou hast need of him’ (Zanhuma, see also Sir 381 
Hebrew version). 

Visitation of the sick, although not enjoined in 
the Mosaic books, is urged as a duty in the Talmud 
(Shabbath 127B), and several paragraphs in the 
Shulhan Aruch (Jére Deah 335 tf.) are devoted to 
this subject. Several cases are excepted, such as 
ophthalmic or abdominal diseases, and headache, 
as these may be aggravated by disturbance. 
Rabbi Johanan says, ‘He who visits the sick 
lengthens his life, and he who refrains shortens it’ 
(Nedarim 39). Our Lord’s enforcement of this 
duty in Mt 25% 46 is noteworthy. 

Of the general terms referring to disease in the 
Bible the word in commonest use is sick. This 
occurs 38 times in OT and 50 in NT. In the 
former it is usually the tr. of aby alah, but in Ly 
15* (cf. 2018) it represents πὶ} ddadvah, in the sense 
of temporary periodic sickness: a cognate word 
(3) in Is 1° is tr. ‘ faint,’ and another (13) in Ps 41? 
‘languishing’ (subst.). In 28 12% the word is wx 
"anash (in imperf. Niph.). The ptep. pass. Qal is 
used in Job 34° of an arrow wound, but tr. 
‘desperate’ in Is 17", ‘incurable’ in Jer 8012, and 
‘desperately wicked’ in Jer 1739. ‘Sick’ in Is 1° is 
ὑπὸ Zohdli, the word ὑπ being usually tr. ‘disease.’ 
In Jer 1418 (‘sick with famine)} it is obo 
ἐαζαϊ ἴηι, lit. ‘sicknesses’ (cf. RVm). This word 1s 
tr. ‘diseases’ in Ps 103° and 2Ch 21% ‘Sickness’ 
in OT is in 12 cases the rendering of Adl7, and 
thrice of abnp mahdlah, Ex 23", 1 Καὶ 897, 2 Ch 6%, 
‘Sicknesses’ in the plural occurs in the OT only in 
Dt 2809 (a>n) 29% (arxdna). 

Disease occurs 10 times in OT, 8 times as the 
rendering of Ad/t; once in Ps 41° in the phrase ‘an 
evil disease’ (AV, RV; Heb. ya 123, RVm ‘some 
wicked thing’), and once as tr. of mahdldh in 
2Ch 21%, ‘Diseased’ represents nahléth (Niph. 
ptep. of nbn) in Ezk 8443. and Aalah (Qal) in 1 Καὶ 
153 and 2 Ch 1013, ‘ Diseases’ in the plural is the 
tr. of tahdld’im in 2 Ch 21 and Ps 103°, of mahdlah 
in Ex 1539, of my madveA in Dt 7 and 28", and 
of mahdliyim in Ὁ Ch 9.455, 

Infirmity is used thrice in the OT, each time in 
a different sense, and representing a different 
word, davdA in Lv 12? (in infin. con. with suffix 
mp3), referring to periodic sickness ; ῥα, (in infin. 
Piel) in Ps 7719, in the sense of infirmity from sick- 
ness; and mahdlch in Pr 184, in the sense of 
weakness in general. Plague is used sometimes as 
the name of a specific epidemic and sometimes in 
the sense of sickness in general, and is the tr. of 
maggéphah, makkah, nega. In other places it 
refers to other forms of affliction or to the judg- 
ments of God (1 Καὶ 851, Rv 1674). See PLAGUE. 

The RV has changed ‘sick’ in Pr 23” into 
‘hurt,’ and in Mic 6% ‘will I make thee sick in 
smiting thee’ has been altered to ‘I have smitten 
thee with a grievous wound.’ ‘ Loathsome disease’ 


in Ps 387 has been properly altered into ‘ Lurning,’ 


as the reference is to the heat of fever. ‘ Pining 
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sickness’ 751 in Hezekiah’s prayer, Is 3813, has been 
also altered into ‘from the loom.’ Literally it 
means ‘from the thrums’ whereby the web is 
fastened to the weaver’s beam, the idea being that 
as the web is cut off from the loom, so his life 
was separated from its surroundings. The ‘evil 
disease’ of Ps 418 is rendered in RVm ‘some wicked 
thing’ (see above). 

The words for ‘sickness’ are often qualified by 
some expression or phrase. ‘Sickness unto death’ 
of 2 Ch 32”, 1 Καὶ 14!, and Is 38! is contrasted with 
‘sickness and recovery,’ Is 391. R. Hanina ben 
Dosa used to say of his patients, ‘‘This one is 
sick unto death, this will recover’ (Berachoth 
5. δ). ‘Sore [sickness]’ is the tr. of Adzdh, 
‘ violent,’ in 1K 17". The prefix in ‘ sore diseases’ 
of 2 Ch 218 is the tr. of rw. An ‘evil diseasc’ in 
Ps 418 is literally a ‘thing (127) of Belial.’ The 
diseases of Egypt are refcrred to as especially 
severe in Ex 15%, Dt 7 287 289, ‘Tneurable 
disease’ used literally in 2 Ch 2118 is a phrase used 
figuratively in Job 348, Jer 1518, Mic 1%. ‘Sickness 
of long continuance’ is mentioned in Dt 28°. 

Figurative expressions referring to disease are 
not uncommon. It is a ‘scourge’ in Job 973; a 
‘pestilence walking in darkness,’ Ps 91% The 
Jewish idea of disease and death being inflicted by 
a special angel is referred to in 28 24% 1 Ch 
9] 14-18. 27, 2 K 1055, Rev 6% In the second of these 
passages he appears with a sword in his hand. 
Diseases are also spoken of as God’s arrows, Dt 
3973.2) Job 64, Ps 647 915 1446, La 8135, Zee 913 ete. 
The Arabian proverb says that the pestilence is 
God’s arrow which always hits its mark. 

In the NT ‘sick’ and ‘sickness’ oceur 58 times, 
‘diseases’ and ‘diseased’ 15 times, and ‘infirmities’ 
19 times. These are tr. of various words: ἀσθένεια, 
meaning primarily weakness and usually tr. ‘in- 
firmities,’ sometimes ‘sick’ as in Ac 28° (ἔχοντες 
doGevelas); μαλακία, Meaning softness or effeminacy, 
as well as sickness, is used in Mt 4° 995 101, prob- 
ably referring to wasting chronic diseases, and 
contrasted in some passages with νόσος, which 
indicates more acute violent seizures. Homer (Od. 
xv. 408) compares the hateful sickness (νούσος) fall- 
ing on wretched mortals with the visitation of the 
gentle shafts of Artemis and Apollo, whereby the 
old are slain; and Hesiod assigns the origin of 
diseases of this kind to the box of Pandora (Op. et 
Di. i. 101), νόσημα occurs in Jn δ, The unfaith- 
ful use of ordinances is said to cause those who 
transgress to become weak and &ppwara (1 Co 1133). 
Jerome on this passage says, ‘There are three 
causes from which infirmities arise, either from 
temptation as Job and Tobiah, from sin as Asaph 
the king and those referred to here by the apostle, 
or from some intemperance as Timothy,’ ete. 
Chrysostom interprets this as referring to bodily 
ailments, great diseases, and premature deaths. 
The reference is, however, possibly to mental and 
spiritual weakness, as in Xenophon (Ciconom. iv. 
17 : καὶ αἱ ψυχαὶ πολὺ ἀρρωστότεραι γίγνονται). Hippo- 
crates uses the word for disease either of mind or 
body. In Mt 1485 τοὺς κακῶς ἔχοντας is used for 
‘those that were sick’: and in Ko 15! ἀσθενήματα 
means weaknesses or infirmities of conscience, as 
in Aristotle (de Gener. Animal. 1. 18, where it is 
used as the parallel of ἀρρωστήμα). 

Some sicknesses, such as leprosy, rendered the 
patients unclean, and caused their exclusion from 
cities (see LEPROSY); but in general the sick were 
treated at home. In later times hospitals were 
established, generally near the city gates. These 
were called nw5n ‘na, and were like the Kaati of 
the present day. 

In the earher days of Jewish medicine it is 
probable that bleeding, the universal panacea, in 
the dominant classical medical schools, was not 


used, on account of the tribal belief concerning 
the blood. In this the Jews were in accord with 
Pythagoras and Erasistratus. It has been thought 
that they were acquainted with the use of leeches 
from the words of Agur (Pr 30%); but if ‘ horse- 
leech’ is the correct rendering (cf. HORSELEECH, 
ad jin.), this only implies their knowledge of the 
bloodthirsty habits of the leech, and does not refer 
to its medicinal use. Targ. on Ps 12 paraphrases 
npr 093 as the ‘leeches which suck blood.’ See 
on this point Aboda Zara 180. In later days, 
however, the Jewish physicians conformed to the 
universal practice. 

Biblical references to specific discases are of 
two kinds, either so very general that they are 
indefinite, or concrete in connexion with individual 
cases. The former class for the most part consists 
of names alone which are as vague as the folk- 
names of disease usually are. Several of these 
disease-names are grouped together in Dt 28" as 
forming a class, which, on account of being sudden, 
severe, epidemic, and often fatal, appear as if 
judgments directly from God. Most of these are 
febrile diseases, and although it is not possible 
precisely to identify the disease expressed by each 
name, yet, from the experience which residents in 
the Hast have acquired of the most prevalent 
forms of disease, it is most probable that the 
diseases referred to are malarial fevers of different 
kinds with, perhaps, tropical typhoid, and Medi- 
terranean fever. 

The first name on the list is nsqw shahepheth, 
from a root signifying ‘leanness or wasting,’ hence 
it is rendered ‘consumption’ both in RV and AV 
(LXX ἀπορία). This may be phthisis, but, from 
the connexion in which it occurs, is more likely a 
febrile disease of long duration and attended with 
wasting, something of the type of Mediterranean 
or Malta fever, which may last for months, and 
whose most prominent characteristics are the 
weakness, anzmia, and wasting with which it 
is accompanied. The same word occurs in Ly 
26%. In both RV and AV the word ‘consump- 
tion’ is used in Is 10% as the tr. of jr>a hilldyédn, 
meaning a wasting or destruction in general. The 
RV, however, distinguishes in Is 10" and 9822 be- 
tween this and Aaah, translating the latter as 
‘consummation,’ whereas the two are confounded 
inthe AV. In neither case, however, does it seem 
to be a specific disease. Phthisis is not a charac- 
teristic disease either in Syria or in Egypt, although 
it does occasionally occur in the former country. 
See Tobler, Med. Lopographie von Jerus. 42, and 
Wittman, p. 92. 

The three names that follow in Dt are ana 
kaddahath, ‘fever’ (RV and AV; LXX πυρετός): 
nora dalleketh, ‘intlammation’ (LXX piyos, ‘ague’) ; 
and 1790 φανῶν (AV ‘extreme burning’; RV ‘fiery 
heat’; LXX ἐρεθισμός, ‘irritation’). That these 
three describe different kinds of fever is plain, as 
all three words imply burning or heat. The 
kaddahath is ealled in AV of Ly 9616 ‘burning 
ague,’ and is said to ‘consume the eyes and make 
the soul to pine away’ (LXX calls this disease 
ixrepos, ‘jaundice’). It may be the malarial fever 
which oceurs in the Jordan Valley and the Lebanon 
valleys, in Jerusalem and in the Shephélah, as 
well as around the Sea of Galilee. This disease is 
occasionally accompanied by jaundice. πυρετός was 
the disease of the nobleman’s son at Capernaum 
(Jn 4°6) and of Simon’s mother-in-law (Lk 4° ‘a 
creat fever’) at the same place (see Hippocr. 
Epidem. iii.). The word in Mt 81: and Mk 189 is 
πυρέσσουσα. 

Dalleketh was considered by some Jewish writers 
as a burning fever, but by the LAX as an inter- 
mittent fever. It may possibly have been soma 
form of ague, which often occurs in the same 
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localities as the other forms of malarial fever, 
perhaps indeed typhoid, which is now, and prob- 
ably was in former times, one of the commonest 
fevers in Palestine. Typhus was probably rare, 
and is so still except in crowded places. Burck- 
hardt mentions its occurrence under the name of 
putrid fever at Djiddah (Arabia, i. 495), but says 
that most of the fevers elsewhere are intermitting 
in type, li. 290. For typhus in Palestine see 
Rafalowitsch in Ausland, 1847, p. 1084. 

Harhts must be something characterized by 
irritation and heat, such as erysipelas, only that 
this is not at all common as an epidemic, indeed 
is not very common in Palestine. It might be one 
of the exanthemata. The Hebrew name refers to 
its heat, the Greek to the local irritation caused 
by it. Of all these fevers the Rabbinic physicians 
recognized four stages: incubation, beginning, 
augmentation, and decline or convalescence. For 
erysipelas in Egypt see Pruner, p. 118; see also 
Brayer, Neuf années ἃ Constantinople, p. 46. 

Following these in the Dt passage MT has 275 
hereb, ‘sword’; but probably we should read 39h 
(as in margin of AV, RV) = ‘drought,’ either a 
disease attended with dryness, or else simply 
drought of the earth. The latter is more prob- 
able, as it is followed by the words shidddphén 
and yérdkén, tr. here as in Am 4° and Hag 2” 
by ‘blasting and mildew,’ penal destruction of 
the fruits of the earth. For a7" as a disease 
sec Zec 11”, It is tr. ‘a sword’ both in AV 
and RV; but from the efiects given in the pas- 
sage, wasting of the arm and shrivelling of the 
eye, it is plainly such a condition as the wasting 
paralysis described below under diseases of the 
nervous system (but see Nowack, Comm. ad loc.). 

Two other words are used to describe wasting 
diseases. Man chastened by God for his iniquity 
has his attractiveness consumed {πρὸ mash, ‘melt 
away’) as by a moth (Ps 39% [Heb. 13]. The same 
condition is named pay (makak, ‘ fester’) in Zec 143, 
This disease is threatened against the enemies of 
Jerusalem, and is to consume their flesh, their 
eyes, and their tongues. This is the ‘pining 
away’ to which sinful Israel is condemned (Lv 
26°, Kz 24% 331°), and the same term is applied 
to festering wounds in Ps 38°, where it is associ- 
ated with burning pain in the loins, weakness, 
violent action of the heart, etc. Much of the 
description is plainly figurative of mental and 
spiritual disquiet; but the imagery might well 
be taken from an attack of confluent smallpox, 
with its disfiguring and blinding effects, causing 
the repulsion even of lovers and friends. There 
is little reason to doubt the antiquity of smallpox. 
Philo in his life of Moses (ed. Turnebus, 622 A.B.) 
describes the sixth plague of Egypt as beginning 
with a red eruption whose spots became swollen 
and pustular, appearing as if they had been boiled 
with the sudden heat. The sufferers were worn 
down with anguish from these inflammations and 
ulcers. ‘For to one looking upon one of these 
cases in which the pustules, confluent into a mass, 
were spread over the body and limbs, it appeared 
as if they formed a continuous ulcer from head to 
foot.’ Mas‘udi (in the AZeadows of Gold, ed. 
Meynard, 111.) states that in A.D. 370 smallpox 
broke out among the Arabs for the first time, 
but that the disease had been known among the 
Jews before that time. (See also Hirsch, Sydenham 
Soc. Tr. i. 125). 

The word 19> (kalah, ‘to come to an end,’ ‘ to 
vanish away’) is used in Ps 71° of strength failing 
in old age, and in Job 1977337! of flesh becoming 
emaciated through illness (see Comm. ad loc.). 

Pestilence or plague is also used as descriptive 
of a violent disease, extremely fatal, and sent as a 
punishment on large masses of people. Pestilence 


is the tr. of 133 deber. ‘ Plague,’ as far as it refers 
to these epidemics, is the rendering of several words; 
προ maggéphah, in Nu 1451 16%: 4% 60 958: 9-18 961 3116, 
1Ch 21°, 2Ch 21%, Ps 106%-%, Zec 1412; aap 
makkdah, in Ly 267, Nu 11%, Dt 28°; 713 negeph, 
in Nu 16%: 4, Jos 227; it is y33 nega’, in Ex 11], 
15 64, Ps 911, The fear of this deber was used 
as an argument by Moses to Pharaoh to induce 
him to let Israel go (Ex 91%). With this disease 
God threatens rebellious Israel repeatedly, Nu 14”, 
Dt 287; and there were at least four outbreaks 
during the wanderings in the wilderness, just as in 
later years it has appeared among the hordes of 
Mohammedan pilgrims on their way to Mecca. 
At Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu 11°) it broke out 
suddenly while the Israelites were consuming the 
quails; it is quite conceivable that these birds 
may have come from some plague-stricken Arabian 
district and conveyed the infection, as rats, oxen, 
deer, and others animals have done in later times 
(see Rocher, Chinese Imp. Cust. Gaz. Med. Rep. 15). 

There was a second outbreak after the rebellion 
of Korah (Nu 16%), stayed by the intercession of 
Aaron; and a third to punish the discontent con- 
sequent on the evil report of the spics (Nu 1487), 
Here it is called maggéphah. The fourth epidcmie 
followed the iniquity of Baal-peor, and probably 
the infection was communicated by the Moabites 
(Nu 258 918), The judgment which followed David’s 
sin of numbering the people was of the same nature 
(28 24, 1 Ch 21"; Jos. Ant. Vil. xiii. 3). Plague 
was threatened on account of the sin of Jehoram 
(2 Ch 214), It is called ‘noisome’ in Ps 91° (137 
niin), and characterized as walking in darkness (v.°), 
as its attacks often begin at night. It was often 
threatened by the prophets, especially Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Amos, and Habakkuk, and appears to have 
broken out in Jerusalem during the siege (Jer 219), 
and also among the fugitives from Jerusalem to 
Egypt (Jer 42”). The destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib was most probably effected by a 
sudden outburst of this discase (2 K 19%), and 
it is noteworthy that presumably about the same 
time, or at least shortly after 1t, Hezekiah was 
scized with an illness, supposed to be mortal, in 
the course of which a ‘boil’ developed which may 
well have been the bubo of the plague (Is 38°). 
The destroying angel is mentioned as inflicting 
the plague in 28 247, 1 Ch 21% 36 and 2 K 19%, 
2 Ch 32” (cf. Jos. Ant. X. 1. 5). 

The bubonic plague has been from time im- 
memorial the periodic scourge of Bible lands. It 
is mentioned in the oldest medical literature 
(Hippoc. Aph. iv. 52, Hpid. iii. 55). Ruffus 
mentions a visitation of plague in Syria about 
B.C. 300; and the dreadful epidemic in the rcign 
of Justinian, about A.D, 544, is graphically re- 
corded by the historians as leaving whole districts 
depopulated, Its outbreaks are sudden, it spreads 
rapidly, and simultaneously affects large bodies of 

eople. At its onset it is remarkably fatal: in the 
ast visitation in this country (1664-1669) 4000 died 
in London within the first week, and during the 
period of the epidemic 70,000 died in that city, 
about 1 in 5 of the population. It has a short 
incubation period; ‘in highly malignant epidemics 
the disease may show itself within three or four 
hours of exposure to infection’ (Manson, 770}. 
Diseases, 156; see also cases cited by Pruner, p. 
396). The bubo or glandular swelling in the groin 
or axilla often develops within a few hours. Death 
generally ensues (in more than 60 per cent. of those 
attacked) within the first three days (Colvill). In 


| the type called pestis siderans, death often occurs 


within twelve to twenty-four hours. In one village, 


out of 534 inhabitants 311 died within three days 


(see Hirsch, op. cit. i. 495, and Allbutt’s Syst, of 


Med. i. 917). 
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There are in the Levitical code no sanitary pre- 
cautions given to prevent its spreading. This is 
probably due to the belief that it was a divine 
judgment supernaturally inflicted, and to be stayed 
only by prayer and repentance. Had the Israelites 
kept themselves, as they were bidden, from inter- 
course with their neighbours, it is probable that 
they would have remained tolerably free from it, 
as itis not endemic anywhere in Palestine, and is 
always propagated along trade routes. In this 
respect it was really a punishment for breaches of 
their law. In Zaanith 3. 4, the inhabitants of a 
district visited by a plague are directed to fast, 
and to blow trumpets, while their neighbours are 
to fast without blowing trumpets. Baba Kamma 
recommends staying at home and fleeing the society 
of others in time of plague (60. 2). 


Emerods.—In the account of the Philistine plague, 
after the capture of the ark (1 5 65:13) it is said that 
the people of Ashdod and the other cities were 
smitten with emerods (AV). The word is obey 
‘Ophdlim, for which Kéré substitutes ovim téhdrim 
(the latter is used in the text in 18 θ61:1.1ὴ, These 
words mean ‘swellings or rounded eminences.’ 
Aquila rendérs φαγεδαίνης ἕλκος; LXX B has in 
1§ 5° ἐξέζεσεν αὐτοῖς els rds ναῦς [A ἕδρας ; cf. BA in 
v.9 καὶ ἐπάταξεν. , . els Tas ἕδρας αὐτῶν, and Vulg. 
in secretior: parte natium, ν. 5], From comparison 
with Ps 78°, where God issaid to have smitten His 
enemies on the hinder part (RV ‘ backwards’), it 
was supposed that the tumours were on the 
buttocks, and they were therefore identified with 
hemorrhoids. There is, however, nothing in the 
narrative to bear out this exegesis, and RV trans- 
lates ‘tumours.’ The disease was epidemic, in- 
fectious, often fatal; was attended with tumours 
somewhere about the lower part of the abdomen, 
and these were so definite that they could be 
represented by models. It is certain, therefore, 
that it was no kind of hemorrhoid, and the proba- 
bility is great that this also was the plague 
whose buboes were the tumours. This view is 
advocated by Hitzig (Urgesch. d. Philist. 201) and 
Wellhausen (Samuel, 64), and it satisfies all the 
conditions, this being of all the diseases of the 
East the most likely to have set in with the fatal 
suddenness described in the text. The same word 
occurs in Dt 2857, and from the analogy of the 
Syriac word used in the passage, IQs, which is 
akin to ot, meaning tenesmus, Driver suggests 
that the reference may be to dysenteric tumours 
(Comm. on Deut. 1895, xx and 310); but there are 
very seldom any tumours in dysentery, while 
tenesmus and evacuations of blood are common 
in the plague. The images of the emerods are 
called in Vulg. guingue anos aureos. 

Disorders involving the digestive organs men- 
tioned in the Bible are either due to malaria or are 
the results of intemperance. The case of the father 
of Publius was one of acute dysentery. The 
disease is called in AV Ac 28° bloody flux; in Gr. 
πυρετὸς καὶ duoevrepla. Sir W. Aitken gives Malta 
as one of the six districts in which this disease is 
most prevalent and most fatal (ii. 841). The pres- 
ence of hemorrhage shows that the disease in this 
instance was of the ulcerative or gangrenous type, 
either of which is a most dangerous form. ‘The 
germs of this disease are water-borne, so it is 
common in swampy, moist localities, as by river- 
sides. In Egypt its mortality is said by Griesinger 
to be about 36 per cent. 

The description of the disease of which Jehoram 
died (2 Ch 2119), which began at a period of a general 
epidemic, lasted two years, and was incurable, as 
in its course the bowels were shed or fell out, tallies 
with the condition met with in some forms of 


chronic dysentery with sloughing of the intestine, | 


‘one of the most hopeless and intractable forms of 
disease which the physician has to treat’ (Aitken, 
ii. 859). Dutrouleau records an example of this 
kind in which about 13 inches of the mucous and 
submucous coats of the colon were evacuated. In 
certain forms, also, there is a diphtheritic exuda- 
tion on the mucous membrane, which may be 
detached in larger or smaller masses. In Papyrus 
Evers xiii there is an account of a disease of this 
kind, with swelling of the abdomen, and pain, pale 
face, aching head, the abdomen hot to the touch, 
and with a discharge of a black or white material. 
This was called the shn disease. 

Digestive and other disorders from intemperance 
are graphically enumerated in Pr 23”; interjec- 
tional cries of distress, accident, redness of eyes, 
strange visions, bitings as sharp as those of the 
serpent. In Is 1913 the drunkard is represented as 
staggering or falling in his vomit; in Is 28° they 
defile all that they touch (see Jer 257’), being ulti- 
mately drugged to sleep (Jer 51° *"). Disease is 
also associated with riotous eaters of flesh (Pr 23°). 

Disorders of the Liver.— The Heb. physicians 
regarded many diseases as due to an alteration in 
the bile, and in this respect they agreed with the 
dogmatic school of Humoralists, such as Plato and 
Praxagoras. ‘This is expressed in Baba Kammnus 
92, Baba mezia 107, Chagigah 26. There is an 
allusion to this belief in Job 16%, where the patri- 
arch complains that the disease, God’s arrow, had 
compassed him about, and poured out his gall upon 
the ground. The gall in La 3° and Dt 29'8 is, 
however, not the bile, but a poisonous plant. 
Celsius regards résh here as perhaps a poppy. See, 
further, art. GALL. In La 2" the sanie expression 
is used of the 133 or liver, the pouring out of which 
is regarded as a fatal condition. Hence the dis- 
solute fool is punished by a dart striking through 
his liver, Pr 735, Of the true functions of the liver 
the Jewish physicians were as ignorant as were the 
Egyptians. In Papyrus Ebers xxxvi, ¢, cili, it 
is said that the vessels brought air as well as blood 
to the organ, 

The πυκναὶ ἀσθένειαι of Timothy (1 Ti 5%) were 
prebably fdigestive troubles, flatulent atonic dys- 
pepsia, whose most urgent symptoms are tempor- 
arily relieved by alcohol. This disease seemed 
to have produced in him a disposition to slackness, 
concerning which St. Paul repeatedly warns him 
(1 Ti 4-16), In such cases, however, while alcohol 
allays the morbid functional sensibility, it does 
not really remove the cause of the disease. 

Mental emotions ot a lowering nature, such as 
erief or anxiety, produce important physical 
eifects on the alimentary canal, checking certain 
secretions; hence in Ps 69° the dryness of the 
throat in such casesis mentioned. In Is 16! and 
Jer 415 31% there are references to the suddenly 
arising flatulent distension of the colon, which is 
often to be noticed under the same conditions. 
These borborygmi are referred to the heart in Jer 
4836, 

The effects of the water in the jealousy ordeal 
(Nu 51”) may here be referred to. The ‘bitter 
water which causeth the curse’ consisted of holy 
water, consecrated by the priest, into which dust 
from the floor of the sanctuary was put, and with 
which the curses pronounced against unfaithful- 
ness written out by the priest were washed off the 
parchment on whicli they had been written. This 
is a kind of ordeal of which examples are not un- 
common in primitive religions. ‘The meaning of 
the dust is given by R. Menahem in Sipfre x., 
that as the dust is regarded as defiling the holy 
place, so the suspicion of unfaithfulness defiles the 
person suspected. In the same place the priest is 
recommended to write the curses out on tablets, 
not on paper, but on prepared skins, and not with 
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gum or copperas, but with blackink. The ordeal 
was a direct appeal to God, and the water was 
supposed, in cases of guilt, to cause wasting of the 
buttock (dislocation of the right thigh, Jos. Ant. 
Ill. xi. 6) and swelling of the abdomen, possibly 
ovarian dropsy ; see Dillmann, in Joc. 

The effects of eating that on which prophetic 
writings were inscribed as a preparation for dis- 
charging the prophetic office are referred to in 
Ezk 31, Rev 10°. This is also an action of which 
examples are known in several folk-religions (see 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 347), and even in British 
folk-lore. Our Lord promised His disciples pro- 
tection if they were subjected to the ordeal of 
poisonous drinks (Mk 168). 

The heart, mentioned more frequently (716 
times in OT and 105 in NT) in Scripture than any 
other of the bodily organs, on account of its sup- 
posed connexion with the intellectual as well as 
the moral and spiritual life, was, as far as its 
physiological action is concerned, so little known 
that there are few references to physical disease 
affecting it (see HEART, vol. 11. 317). The peri- 
cardium or caul over the heart is mentioned in 
Hos 13°. ‘A sound heart is the life of the flesh’ 
(Pr 14°), which is parallel to Juvenal’s mens sana 
im corpore sano (x. 356), may have a physical as 
well as a psychological reference. The curious 
proverb, ‘ A wise man’s heart is at his right hand, 
but a fool’s heart at his left’ (Ee 103), has its par- 
allel in the ancient Egyptian aphorism,‘ The breath 
of life passes to the right side, the breath of death 
to the left’ (Pap. bers 6). 

Syncope, or failure of the heart’s action, causing 
fainting, is described in several instances. Jacob’s 
heart fainted at the news of Joseph’s exaltation 
in Egypt (Gn 45%), Eli had a sudden attack of 
syncope, leading to a fatal fall, from the shock of 
the news that the Philistines had taken the ark 
(1 5. 44), Saul fainted with hunger and fear on 
the reception of Samuel’s message through the 
witch of Endor (18 2859), Daniel also fainted and 
was sick for several days on receiving Gabriel’s 
message (82, See FAINT, vol. i. 826. Heart pal- 
pitation is given in Pap. bers xlv as a symptom 
of the “δ΄ disease or chlorosis. 

‘A broken heart’ is mentioned 11 times in 
Scripture, but always in its metaphorical sense of 
repentance and sorrow for sin. The condition 
literally expressed by the term has acquired a 
special interest on account of Dr. Stroud’s hypo- 
thesis that rupture of the heart was the condition 
to which our Lord’s death was due (see Stroud, 
Physical Causes of the Death of Christ, 1847, also 
Bennett’s Diseases of the Bible, p. 117). 

Although it is only in Daniel that the functions 
of the nervous centres are recognized (see 1 2° 
45.1.10 71-15), vet diseases affecting this system are 
often mentioned :— 

Paralysis or Palsy.— These words are used to 
express loss of the power of motion, a common 
symptom in diseases of the central nervous system. 
This condition is usually serious, often intractable, 
and is generally fairly rapid in its onset, but slow 
in disappearing. In the NT there are several 
accounts of the miraculous cures of paralysis by 
our Lord, as in Mt 433: here as in Ac 8’ these are 
recorded in general terms. In the case of the man 
at Capernaum, borne of four, whose friends let 
him down through the tiling into the presence of 
Christ, Matthew (9°) uses the word παραλυτικός, as 
also does Mark (2°). Luke (58) uses the term 
παραλελυμένος. The man seems to have suffered 
from paraplegia, 1.e. complete loss of power in his 
lower limbs. The prognosis in this disease, due 
as it generally is to an organic change in the 
spinal cord from myelitis, is generally unfavour- 


Our Lord calls this man ‘son,’ which may be in- 
tended as a mark of age; but both this and the 
conjecture that the paralysis was a judgment on 
him for immorality, on account of our Lord’s 
having prefaced his cure by declaring the for- 
giveness of his sins, are deductions not warranted 
by the very slender data from which they are 
drawn. 

The example of Atneas, healed by St. Peter 
(Ac 988), that of a man eight years bedridden, was 
probably one of the same kind. 

The centurion’s servant (Mt 8°) was ‘ grievously 
tormented’ (δεινῶς βασανιζόμενος). This is deserip- 
tive of the pain which he suffered, as the phrase 
is used in classical Greek of torture to extort 
confession (see the case of Gylippus in Thucyd. vii, 
86, and the Argive in viii. 29). It was probably 
an acute case, possibly of spinal meningitis. 
Bennett conjectures ‘progressive paralysis with 
museular spasms involving the respiratory move- 
ments’ (p. 92), but the former seems to fit the 
description better, as in it the ‘torment’ is the 
more grievous. 

The man with the withered hand (Mt 12°’, Mk 
3}, Lk 6*™) was probably a sufferer in his early 
years from anterior poliomyelitis, causing infantile 
paralysis. In such a case the bones as well as the 
muscles atrophy, and the limb becomes reduced to 
a mere stick. To the same category probably be- 
longed the lame man healed by Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (Ac 3°), although 
this may have been congenital want of develop- 
ment of the lower limbs; but from the narrative 
it would appear that the limbs were well formed, 
although for forty years deprived of strength. 

Cases like these were probably included in the 
general term ‘withered’ (ξηροί), applied to a group 
of the expectant waiters at the Pool of Bethesda 
(Jn 5), The word is used of shrivelled parts (as in 
Atisch. Orestes, 387), or of a generally wasted frame 
(Electra, 239). The man who is called ὁ ἀσθενῶν 
(Jn 5’) was probably thus affected. The thirty- 
eight years’ duration of the case is against its 
having been an example of locomotor ataxw. 
Moreover, the diseased condition to which locomotor 
ataxia is generally due was probably unknown at 
that time. He was able to move himself, although 
slowly, for he says, ‘while I am coming,’ meaning 
by his unaided exertion (24.). There appears to be 
an OT reference to this condition under the name 
horeb, elsewhere translated ‘drought,’ and in this 
passage (Zec 1117) tr. ‘the sword’ (1.6, hereb); but 
the context shows that it is really the diseased 
condition of hemiplegic shrivelling in this wasting 
disease that is referred to—‘ his arm shall be clean 
dried up, and his right eye shall be utterly 
darkened.’ See above, p. 324*. 

The sudden paralysis of Jeroboam’s hand (1 Καὶ 182) 
was a case of the condition technically known as 
brachial monoplegia, probably due to a sudden 
hemorrhage affecting a certain area of the posterior 
central convolution of the brain or of the part of 
the corona radiata or genu of the internal capsule 
connected with that area. Decaisne has collected 
and analyzed a large number of cases of this 
kind. When the sudden supervention of the 
paralysis depends on a clot plugging the vessels 
which nourish this area, it may prove only a 
teniporary paralysis, as in the case of Jeroboam 
Vv 


The word ‘palsy’ is a corruption of the French 
paralysie, and came into use in English at any rate 
about the year 1500, for it is used in the Enghsh 
tr. of Mandeville’s Zravets. 

The case of Nabal (1 S 25°8) seems to have been 
a typical example of an apoplectic seizure, a 
condition closely allied to paralysis, in that it is 


able, and even in the best cases progress is slow. | usually produced by hwmorrhage or etlusion of 
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serum on or into the brain, When in the disturbed 
condition of brain which followed his drunken 
bout the churl was excited to passion by the story 
of his wife’s generosity, some vessel probably gave 
way in his brain, and he became coniatose (v.*7 ‘as 
a stone’), lingering in that state for ten days until 
he died. The death of Alcimus (1 Mac 955) was a 
typical case of apoplexy (see Jos. And, XII. x. 6). 

The arteries of the brain in a man addicted to 
drink, and in other conditions of weakness or senile 
decay, are liable to atheromatous disease, which 
diminishes their resisting power; and if in this 
condition the heart’s action be increased in force, 
as by a fit of passion, rupture of one of these 
vessels is not unlikely to occur. It has even been 
conjectured that the sudden deaths of Uzzah 
(28 67) and of Ananias and Sapphira (Ac δ5:10) may 
have been apoplectic in their nature also. The 
ereat surgeon John Hunter died suddenly of an 
apoplectic attack, the result of severe mental 
emotion. 

There are several terms used to describe varying 
forms of abnormal psychical conditions, of insanity 
and allied mental diseases. The state of trance 
or deep profound sleep is described in connexion 
with the tradition of the making of Eve (Gn 2”), 
A similar sleep fell on Abraham (1513), and Saul in 
the cave (1 αὶ 26%). In this last case it was the 
profound sleep of exhaustion; the phrase ‘deep 
sleep from the Lord’ is merely a Hebrew superla- 
tive. Sisera’s deep sleep of fatigue was of the 
same nature (Jg 451), and other examples are those 
of Jonah (1°), and our Lord in the boat during the 
storm (Mt 823, Mk 4%), The eestatie condition of 
the prophet described by Balaam (Nu 24°: 4) was a 
condition of mental exaltation believed to be due 
to possession by the Divine Spirit, a state in 
which individual will becomes paralyzed, and the 
person becomes subject to more or less violent 
emotion by suggestion. Hence prophets were 
called [not necessarily disrespectfully, see vol. 11. 
p. 564° note *] ‘mad fellows’ (2 IK 9"), and Isaiah 
speaks of the false prophets as those that peep and 
mutter (81%). See also the use of the word yivinp 
méshugg@ or ‘raving,’ for the utterances of 
prophets (Jer 2976, Hos 97. Saul is a singular 
study in mental pathology; naturally a shy, self- 
conscious man (18 9°§ 10”), easily exalted into the 
condition of ecstasy (10%), and by his exaltation 
puffed up to tyrannical self-satisfaction (15! 1%), 
then filled with an irresistible impulse towards 
homicide (1811), turning even against his own son 
(20°84) ; but hable, under conditions suggesting it, 
to return to the ecstatic state (19%), then falling 
into despondency (28°), and dying by suicide (31°). 
To such a one of weak judgment, violent passions, 
and great susceptibility, the influence of music is 
a powertul agency to calm and soothe. The cause 
of his madness is ascribed to an evil spirit from 
God (18), and the raving consequent on it is 
called ‘ prophesying’ in AV and RV (sain, imperf. 
Hithpael of nada’). His case is a typical one of 
recurrent paroxysmal mania rather than of melan- 
cholia, Perhaps it was the object-lesson of Saul’s 
insanity which prompted David to feign madness 
before Achish (18 9113), the lunatic being a sacred 
person in the eyes of the Oriental (Stanley’s Lect. 
ll. δῶ), The symptoms he imitated were change 
of behaviour, rasing to and fro, as they tried to 
hold him with their hands, like a man in acute 
mania. He scratched or made marks on the doors 
Omi; but the LAX and Vulgate have ἐτυμπάνιζεν 
and wmpingebat, as if the Heb. were ἢ} ‘and he 
beat on’), and he defiled his beard by letting his 
saliva fall upon it. This in itself showed loss of 
all self-respect, as to spit on the beard of an 
enemy would be a deadly insult (see Dt 25°, Job 
9010), The malingering was so successful that the 


king regarded him as genuinely affected with iy: 
or ‘frenzy.’ Madness was one of the plagues 
threatened for disobedience to the law (Dt 28:5). 

Another striking instance of insanity 15 presented 
by the (?Haggadic) story of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 4). Putted up by an overweening self-conceit, 
he was smitten with mania, cherishing the delusion 
that he was a beast, and so was driven from his 
throne until his recovery at the end of seven 
years. Instances of a monomania in which the 
chicf delusion is that one is an animal have been 
often recorded, and most alienist physicians of ex- 
perience have met with such cases. Virgil (οί. 
vi. 48) deseribes the daughtcrs of Proetus as 
believing themselves to be cattle, and while each 
of them collo timuisset aratrum, et δῶρα in ἰουὶ 
quassisset cornua fronte, they filled the fields with 
counterfeit lowings. From monomaniacs of this 
kind have probably arisen the legends of lycan- 
thropy or were-wolves (see Hertz, Der Werwolf, 
1862). There is no need to inyoke totemism to 
account for them, nor to believe with some of the 
Rabbins that Nebuchadnezzar was miraculously 
transformed into an ox. According to Ader (p. 
32) the Gadarene demoniacs were of this kind. 

In the NT there are probably several cases of 
insanity and of allied diseases of the nervous 
system included among those who are said to 
have been possessed with devils. This is especi- 
ally the ease with regard to those spirits called 
dumb in Lk 11%, or blind and dumb in Mt 12°. 
Stammering (μογιλάλος, adj.) is in Mk 753 associ- 
ated with deafness. LXX uses this word in Is 35° 
as the tr. of obs ‘dumb.’ The Heb. word has in it 
the idea of binding (see Gn 377), as though dumb- 
ness were due to the constraint of the tongue by 
bands, the idea embodied in the account of the 
ease of the stammerer in Mk, ἐλύθη ὁ δεσμὸς τῆς 
γλώσσης. Stammering, 3y?, as in Is 28" (cf. 331), 
means rather babbling, speaking gibberish, than 
actual stuttering from defect (LAX φαυλισμός, 
‘contempt’). The same meaning is conveyed by 
ay in Is 324, but LXX has here al γλῶσσαι ai ψελλί- 
ξουσαι, the word used of Demosthenes (Libanius, 
iv. 319. 4) for imarticulate or infantile speech. 
Moses in Ex 410 (J) is said to have been 1233 75°732 
w> ‘heavy of speech and heavy of tongue,’ LXX 
ἰχνόφωνος καὶ βραδύγλωσσος, ‘lame in speech and 
slow in tongue,’ not necessarily ‘stammering.’ 
Temporary aphasia has been often observed in 
eases of sudden terror or other emotion, as in the 
ease of Zacharias (Lk 1%), and St. Paul's coni- 
panions (Ac 9’). The speechlessness of the man 
without the wedding garment (Mt 22") was not 
aphasia, but due to the fact that he had no excuse 
to offer. 

Epilepsy is mentioned in Mt 1715 (RV) as the 
cause of the convulsive seizures of the boy described 
there and in Lk 938, The account of the fit, begin- 
ning with a cry, followed by his falling down and 
becoming convulsed, foaming at the mouth, grind- 
ing his teeth, bruising himself sorely, sometimes 
falling into the fire and sometimes mto the water, 
is exactly in accord with a typical epileptic ft. 
He had been subject to these from childhood ; 
about one-fourth of cpileptics have their first fit 
within the first decade of life, 12 per cent. within 
the first three years. The ‘pining away’ men- 
tioned in Mk 918 is characteristic of one form of the 
disease, in which the fits are frequently reeurring. 


The record of the last attack, in which he 
« ° 9 1 
‘wallowed foaming,’ is very graphic. The verb 


used to deseribe the attack in Mt is σεληνιάζομαι, 
literally ‘to be moon-struck,’ but thereby is meant 
epilepsy, not lunacy as in AV. The connexion 
between epilepsy and the phases of the moon was 
believed in down to a comparatively late period. 


| Vicary, the surgeon to Jlenry VIII., writing in 
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1577, says of the brain that ‘it noueth and followeth 
the mouing of the Moone: for in the waxing of 
the Moone, the Brayne followeth upwardes: and 
in the wane of the Moone the brayne discendeth 
downwardes, and vanishes in substance of vertue : 
for the Brayne slrinketh together in itselfe and is 
not so fully obedient to the spirit of feeling. And 
this is proved in inenne tliat be lunatike or madde, 
and also in men that be epulentike [=epileptic] or 
having the falling sickness, that be moste greeved 
in the beginning of the new moone,’ ete. Thie 
moon-struck are distinguished in Mt 4*4 from the 
paralytic and from those possessed by devils. 
Moonstroke is also mentioned in Ps 121%. Among 
the later Jews epilepsy was treated by means of 
amulets ealled prpy nynp, and by the application of 
certain insects named yn yw. See Shadbath 61, 
and Tosefta Shabbath, in loe. 

Sunstroke in Ps 121°, coupled with moonstroke, 
is also mentioned in Is 49”, It was the cause of 
the death of the Shunammite’s son, stricken in 
the harvest field (2 Ik 41°), and of Manasseh, 
Judith’s husband, as he stood overseeing the 
binders of sheaves in the field (Jth 8%). In the 
former case the child was suddenly affected with 
sharp pain in his head, and, on being carried to his 
nother, lay on ler knees till noon, and then died. 
There are several diseases which are confounded 
under the name of heat-stroke or sun-stroke,— 
sun-syneope, sun-traumatism, sonetimes menin- 
gitis; but this seems to have been a genuine 
example of siriasis. This disease has been described 
by Sambon (Bre. Jed. Journ. 1898,' March 19, 
p. 744) as a rapidly fatal, febrile condition, begin- 
ning with high temperature, violent pains in 
the head, and passing rapidly into coma, death 
taking place ‘within a few hours or even minutes 
of the onset of insensibility’ (Manson, 210). The 
Shanammite’s child was laid, after his death, on 
the prophet’s bed until his mother had brought 
Elisha back from Mount Carmel. By the time 
Gehazi arrived the body had become cold; and 
the subsequent restoration to life was plainly 
miraculous, as the mere stretching of the prophet 
on the body could not have brought bacl the life. 
Syria is one of the countries in which this disease 
occurs. 

The ease of Jonah, on the other hand, was one 
of heat syncope; he fainted from the heat, and 
suffered the severe headache which always super- 
venes in such cases after the recovery of conscious- 
ness. In these cases, unlike true siriasis, the 
temperature of the body falls, and the surface 
feels cold and appears pale; ‘usually after a short 
time the patient gradually recovers, very likely 
with a splitting headache and a feeling of intense 
prostration’ (Manson, 202). It was in this con- 
dition that the prophet said ‘it is better for me to 
die than to live’ (Jon 48). 

Dropsy.—In Lk 14’ the cure of a case of dropsy 
is recorded. The patient had been able to enter 
into the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem, where Jesus was being entertained. 
The man is called ὑδρωπικός, the word used by the 
Greek physicians for dropsy in general. The 
disease may have been a universal anasarca, due 
to disease of the kidneys or heart, or else abdominal 
dropsy, usually dependent on disease of the liver. 
In all cases this is a dangerous symptom, and it 
usually indicates a comparatively large amount of 
organic disease. In Shabbath 33. 1, dropsy is said 
to be the punishment of transgression. It is 
common in Jerusalem; see Macgowan in Jewish 
Intelligence, 1842, p. 319. 
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nivans that he died. The modern Jewish authori- 
ties, in their directions for the slaughter of 
animals for purposes of food, regard the state of 
the lungs as of the utmost importance, and minute 
instructions are given for the recognition of patho- 
logical conditions which rendered the carcase unfit 
for food. 

The nature of the disease from which Asa 
suffered in his feet is not mentioned (1 K 15%, 
2Ch 161), The former writer says that it affected 
him in his old age, the latter in the 39th year of 
his reign; and adds that he sought not to the 
Lord, but to the physicians. This may have been 
suggested by the king’s name (68), which prob- 
ably means ‘healer.’ Josephus apparently knows 
nothing of the disease, and describes Asa as dying 
happily after he had attained a long and blessed 
old age (Ant. vill. xii. 6). The Rabbinical belief 
was that the malady was gout (Sota 10a, Sanhe- 
drin). Rashi has conjectured from the wording of 
v. that the disease mounted to his head. Others 
have supposed that this infliction was a punisl1- 
ment because he had not exempted the children 
of the wise from the labour of carrying away the 
stones of Ramah (1 K 15%), There is no clue in the 
passage to the nature of the disease. Hippocrates 
says truly that gout, although it may be long and 
laborious, yet is seldom mortal (pert Pathén, ed. 


Kuhn, 407). As Asa’s disease began in old age, it 
may have been a case of senile gangrene. Gout is 
very rare among natives of Palestine. Kamp- 


hausen suggests that it may have been articular 
leprosy (see Riehm’s HWB, art. ‘ Krankheiten’). 

A few references to surgical disease and accident 
occur in the Bible. Among primitive peoples, as 
a rule, surgery preceded medicine, as the conditions 
of their life expose the body to violence. The 
following are cases of surgical disease :— 

The woman bound by the spirit of infirmity, 
and unable to lift herself (Lk 13"-!"), was yet able 
to attend the synagogue. This was probably a 
case of senile Lyphosis, due to chronic osteitis of 
the vertebre, a condition not infrequent among 
aged women whose lives have been spent in agri- 
cultural labour: in these the vertebrae become 
gradually distorted and modified to the new posi- 
tion, so that by nothing short of miracle can the 
spine be straightened without violence. Why this 
deformity was regarded as of specially Satanic 
origin is not apparent, but some Kabbinic authori- 
ties regard every disease which produces distortion 
as due to demons. 

Crook-backedness rendered a man unfit for the 
priesthood. This condition, called 138 in Lv 21” 
(LXX xvprés), differs from the last in that it oceurs 
in the young, and is due to caries of the vertebre. 
It must have been fairly common in Egypt, as the 
present writer has found a considerable number of 
spinal curvatures of this kind in collections of 
Egyptian bones. The Jerus. Targ. renders gibbén, 
‘very dark coloured,’ but this meaning 1s im- 
probable. 

In a metonymic or metaphorical sense the bones 
in many poetical passages stand for the whole 
human frame as affected by mental emotion. 
Rottenness or caries (277 rakab) of the bones is 
compared with envy (Pr 14”), with a wife that 
causes shame (Pr 12), and with the emotion of 
terror (Hab 31°); LXX, however, puts σής, σκώληξ, 
and τρόμος respectively for {earies in these three 
places, but there is no suggestion of worms in the 
Hebrew. Thebones are said to shake with fear (Job 
414) or with grief (Jer 23°). The bones are burnt 
with heat in Job’s disease (30%), with grief (Ps 


e 


Pulmonary disease, as such, is not referred to | 102%, La 113), with the fire of suppressed emotion 
in Seripture. It is said of the widow’s son at | (Jer 20%). They are said to wax old (Ps 32°), to be 
Zarephath that his sickness was so sore there | pierced (Job 301), vexed (Ps 65), out of joint (Ps 


was no breath left in him (1K 17); but this simply ' 224), consumed (Ps 31”), or broken (La 82). 
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bandage (Simm) for broken boues is mentioned in 
Ezk 307; ef. use in same verse of verb wap 
‘bind up.’ 

Fracture of the skull without immediate in- 
sensibility, showing the absence of compression 
of the brain, was produced by the fall of the 
millstone on the head of Abimelech (εἶσ 958), In 
the ease of Eutychus the fall produced fatal com- 
pression and most probably a broken neck (Ae 
20°). Goliath is said to have fallen on his face 
wlien struck by the slingstone, as if his fall was 
due to flexor spasm (1 ὃ. 17%). Ahaziah died 
ultimately of the injuries sustained from his fall 
through the lattice (2K 1*). It is difficult to 
understand the parenthetie account of Judas’ 
suicide in Ac 118: see art. JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

Mephibosheth’s lameness in both his feet (25 49 
933) due to a fall from his nurse’s arms, seems to 
have been some kind of injury which produced 
bone disease, for when he hastened to meet David 
on his return he did not delay to ‘dress’ his feet 
(19%). LXX tr. myy by ἐθεράπευσεν. Both these 
words, however, may simply mean ‘to wash,’ 
parallel to the trimming of his beard in the con- 
text. In spite of his friendship for Mephibosheth, 
it was proverbial that the lame were among the 
hated of David’s soul (28 5°). This eurious pas- 
sage appears to be corrupt (see Driver, Heb. Text 
of Sam. 199; Smith, Comm. on Sam. [1899], 288). 
Lameness incapacitated a descendant of Aaron 
from the priesthood (Lv 2118), but did not prevent 
the access of such into the temple, for many lame 
persons were healed by Christ there (Mt 21"; for 
other lame men healed see Mt 11° 15%, Lk 7%; 
they are ealled ‘halt’ in Mt 188, Mk 95, Lk 14%), 
Jn ὅδ, See HALT in vol. 11. p. 288). Jacob’s lame- 
ness has been referred to in connexion with the 
sinew that shrank (see Foon, vol. 11. p. 39). The 
Jewish butchers now extract the great sciatic 
nerve as the gid. See Meir’s Sepher Zabahi, 68. 

Of congenital malformations the giant with six 
fingers and six toes on each side is the most re- 
markable (28 21%, 1 Ch 20°). Persons with such 
superfluous parts were disqualified for the priest- 
hood, Lv 2118, where yny may mean ‘having 
members of unequal length’ (LXX renders it 
ὠτότμητος, ‘crop-eared’), o79 in Lv 2118, tr. ‘flat- 
nosed’ (LXX κολοβόριν, ‘snub-nosed’), may refer 
to the deformity in hare-lip (RVm ‘slit-nose’). 
Dwarfishness also disqualified a son of Aaron from 
the priesthood (Lv 217°): this, however, has by 
some been supposed to refer to emaciation from 
wasting disease. See art. DWARF. 

Skin diseases, using the term in the widest 
sense, were and still are common in the East. 
They are frequently referred to in their relation 
to leprosy and the allied conditions, which are 
carefully deseribed on account of their causing 
the uncleanness of the sufferers from it. See 
LEpRosY. The words referring to these diseases 
are baldness (treated of in vol. i. p. 234f.), itch, 
scab, scurvy, blemishes, wen, blains, boils, botch, 
seall, and spot :— 

Itch (070 heres, LXX κνήφη), Dt 287, is probably 
the parasitic disease of this name now known to 
be due to a small mite, Sarcoptes scabici, which 
burrows in the skin. In some cases, when 
neglected, it spreads over the whole body, which 
becomes covered with a rough crust adhering to 
the surface. It is very easily communicated from 
person to person, and cannot be healed unless the 
parasite be destroyed. It disqualified its victims 
from the priesthood (Lv 21°). The Heb. word 


is derived from a root which means to scratch, | 


hence the Vulgate uses prurigo. It is not at all 
uncommon in Syria at the present day. 


Scurvy (RV), scab (AV) (Dt 287? 3793 gdrab) is 


the ψώρα ἀγρία of LXX, seabies of the Vulgate. 


In Τῶν 21” it is called ‘scurvy’ in AV. This 
disease has nothing to do with the true scurvy, 
but is also an itchy disease in which a thick crust 
forms on the skin; it is most rebellious to treat- 
ment, and technically known as favus. It is 
commonest on the head, where it is called ‘scald 
head,’ and is due to a fungus, the Achorion Schon- 
leiniiz. This is the garabu of WATii. 44.13. It 
sometimes spreads over the entire body, and, in 
neglected, exaggerated cases, covers the entire face 
as with a mask. Sometimes it eauses ulceration 
of the subjacent skin, and Alibert describes it as, 
in some cases, affecting even the cranial bones. 
It also is not uncommon in Syria. 

Scab in Lv 21” is the tr. of nom yallepheth, 
meaning ‘an itching,’ ‘scab’ (LXX λειχήν). It is 
probably another form of the disease just described. 
The infliction of this seab on the head is described 
in Is 3” by the verb nay sippah (LXX ταπεινώσει); 
see Gittin 70a. 

The scall or scurf of the head and beard of 
Ly 13° is pp3 nethek, probably tinea tonsurans or 
mentagra, another parasitic disease of somewhat 
similar character ; poz, the freckled spot of Lv 13%, 
may be psortasis, a non-contagious sealy eruption. 
See LEPROSY, p. 96. 

The botch of Egypt of Dt 2851. is called y'nv, 
an inflamed or ulcerated spot. The same word 
is used to describe Job’s malady (Job 2”), the boils 
of the Egyptian plague (Ex 9°), and Hezekiah’s 
boil (2 K 20’=Is 387). It is probably a general 
term for a sore swelling of the skin. Those in 
Ex 9! are distinguished from the others because 
they were accompanied with nyzyax or ‘blains,’ 
explained by the Talm. as ‘ma or 292, pustules 
containing fluid (LXX ἕλκη, φλυκτίδες ἀναξέουσαι). 
If, as already surmised, this disease was smallpox, 
this character would distinguish it from the others ; 
and if the last example was a plague spot, it would 
account for its reputedly fatal character. The 
botch of Dt 2855 especially affected the knees and 
legs (see Pruner’s Krankhetien des Oricnts, 167). 
Job’s disease, however, was not a fatal one, 
and instead of a single tumour he was covered 
with sore spots from head to foot, and these 
were attended with an intolerable itching. ‘The 
Egyptian word sim means an abscess, and is used 
in Pap. Ebers xxxvui. It was common in that 
country, and is therefore called the botch of Egypt 
(Dt 28°"). It is ealled in Coptic shash, and possibly 
the ᾿ἀδα δ᾽ δέ, may be connected with a Coptie 
root meaning to be rounded or to bow up. In 
Papyrus Ebers cv it is said, ‘If thou findest a 
swelling that is connected with the beginning of 
uhetu it is as a bean, a sore boil on his skin, not 
very large, containing pus; say thou, He has 
hunhunt which suppurates. I shall treat this 
disease; make thou a remedy that shall remove 
the swelling and set free the matter.’ A poultice 
is recommended of wax, suet, bean-flour, and cer- 
tain plants. For the peculiare Aigypit malum 
see Lucretius, vi. 1113, and Pliny, xxvi. 5. 

Job’s body was covered with irritating ulcers 
(ἕλκει πονηρῷ), whose itching he endeavoured to 
allay by scraping himself with the rongh but soft 
edge of a piece of unglazed earthenware. The 
disease disfigured his face (2’), so that he could 
not easily be recognized by his friends; his pains 
led him to groan continually without relief (3), 
and he felt as though burnt by a fiery poison (6%), 
shattering his nervous system (3°); the loathsome 
sores made his breath feetid (1917, and were in- 
fested with maggots (7°). He was so helpless that 
he required aid to rise, and he sat among the 
ashes (28; LXX ἐπὶ τῆς κοπρίας, ‘on a dunghill’) 
to mitigate the itching. See Carey, 178; Magnus, 
311. 161; Keil, Arechdol. ii. 94. The malady is 
ealled (18:3) mp 22 ‘the firstborn of death,’ and 
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it has been supposed to have been elephantiasis 
(Kimchi), leprosy (Origen), smallpox (Shapter, 
169), guinea-worm, which is credited, but falsely, 
by one writer with being called Job’s disease in 
Bokhara (but see Burnes, Zravels into Bokhara, 
ii. 181, where no mention is made of Job), malig- 
nant pustule, or frambeesia (see Pruner, 174), etc. 
The characters given, however, agree better with 
those of the Biskra button or Oriental sore, endemic 
along the southern shore of the Mediterranean and 
in Mesopotamia, This beginsin the form of papular 
spots, which ulcerate and become covered with 
crusts, under which are itchy, burning sores, slow 
in granulation and often multiple: as many as 
forty have been found on one patient. It is 
probably due to a parasite, is communicable by in- 
oculation, and very intractable even under modern 
treatment. It is sometimes called ‘Aleppo sore’ 
or ‘Bagdad sore.’ 

Lazarus in Lk 16” was probably afflicted, like 
many of his class, with old varicose ulcers of the 
leg. Burekhardt says that sores on the lees are 
very common at Djiddah (1. 448). 

Spot in Job 11%, Ca 47, Dt 325, blemish in 
Lv 21", Dn 13, are apparently general terms for 
any skin disease. Wen in Lv 227, used as the 
name of a disease of cattle, means a gall or sup- 
purating sore. 

Among affections of the skin may be considered 
the bloody sweat of our Lord in the garden (Lk 
22), The passage (on the question of whose 
genuineness see Westcott-Hort) says that His 
sweat was ὡσεὶ θρόμβοι αἵματος καταβαίνοντες ἐπὶ 
τὴν γῆν. Theophylact, Michaelis, Olshausen, and 
others take this to mean that His sweat dropped, 
as clots of blood drop from a wound. The word 
ὡσεί is frequently used to express a mere com- 
parison, asin Mt 28° λευκὸν ὡσεὶ χιών. There are 
no modern trustworthy cases of genuine bloody 
sweat; and although in some older writings com- 
parable instances are quoted, none of them are 
properly authenticated. Tissot (Zraité des Nerfs, 
279) records one such, and others are given in 
connexion with legends of stigmatization, etc., as 
in the cases of Catharine of Raconizio (1446), and 
Stephano Quinzani in Soncino (1467). Bleeding 
took place from the stigmatic wounds in the case 
of Louise Lateau in 1870 (see also Schenck, Ods. 
Med. ili. 458, for ancient examples, and refs. ‘in 
art. ‘Stigmatization,’ Encye. Brit. xxii. 550), It 
is significant that the word used is θρόμβοι, ‘clots,’ 
not σταγών used of blood-drops by At‘schylus 
(Agam. 1122), or σταλαγμός used both of blood 
(Eurip. Jon. 351, 1003) and sweat (Hippoc. Api. 
1261). Bourrut and Burot have described a red- 
coloured sweat in a hystero-epileptic, but the con- 
ditions were equivocal. 

Poisonous serpents are mentioned in Nu 21§, 
Dt 32%, Job 201+ 36, Is 118 14% 59°, Jer 817, Mt 3? 
1284 2393, Mik 16%, Lk 37 10", Ac 28°°. The fiery 
serpents of the plague in the wilderness are not 
called flying: that word is imported into their 
description from Is 14” and 30°, There are several 
poisonous serpents in the Desert of the Exodus, 
the sand-viper Echis carinata, and the horned 
viper Cerastes Aigyptiacus and Hasselquistii, which 
are sometimes found in great numbers in favour- 
able localities, and whose bites are burning and 
often fatal (see Strabo, xvi. 2. 30). Nata Haze, the 
asp, has also been found there. One or other of 
these was most likely the fiery serpent, the brazen 
model of which miraculously healed the bitten 
people. Kiichenmeister (Sydenham Soe. Tr. i. 391) 


sugeested that these fiery serpents were guinea-_ 


worms, Filaria Ifedinensis, payasitic worms which 
burrow under the skin and set up local inflainma- 
tion: these are not uncommon in this region, and 
he supposes that they are the same as the δρακόντια 


μικρά of Plutarch (Symposiakon viii., Question 9), 
which are said by Agatharchides of Cnidus to eat 
away the flesh of the peoples near the Red Sea (see 
for other refs. Bennett, Diseases of Bible, 134), The 
story of Moses and the serpents given by Josephus 
(Ant. τι. x. 2) is interesting in this connexion. 
Scorpion bites are not very common and rarely 
fatal in Palestine, but are common and often fatal 
to children in Egypt; see Pruner, p. 430. 

The disease of Herod Agrippa 1., recorded in 
Ac 124%) was a sudden and fatal seizure of some 
abdominal complaint, accompanied with intense 
agony, and in some way connected with worms. 
Sir J. Τὸ, Bennett has surmised that it was acute 
peritonitis set up by the perforation of the bowel 
by an intestinal worm. This is a rare but not 
an impossible condition. The term employed is 
σκωληκόβρωτος, used here, as also in Theophrastus 
(de Causis Plantarum, v. 10), to signify ‘eaten of 
worms.’ Vulg. has a vermibws erosus. The mis- 
taken idea that it was a case of phthiriasis has 
no support in the passage, and still less from the 
narrative in Josephus, which does not mention 
worms, but says that Herod was seized with a 
violent abdominal pain which lasted for five days 
(Kusebius says four) and proved fatal (XIX. viii. 2). 
The death of Pheretime (Herod. iv. 205) took place 
not from this disease, but from some exhausting 
disorder with superficial ulceration ; the εὐλαΐ or 
maggots which were fatal to her were probably 
blow-fly larvee. Antiochus Epiphanes, fatally in- 
jured by a fall, had probably compound fractures 
in which blow-flies laid their eggs and maggots 
were hatched. In former times cases of this sort 
were not rare when the injuries were neglected 
(2 Mac 9°). See also Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 5. 

The third Egyp. plague was one of insects which 
are called kinndm (LX-X cxvides) ; and as the root 
3. probably means ‘to pierce or cut into,’ it is 
likely that they were mosquitoes or sand-fleas, or 
some pest of that nature, which would be a much 
more serious plague in the East than one of lice. 
It was only the priests, Herodotus tells us, that 
were defiled by these (ii. 37). IKYm renders ‘sand- 
flies or fleas.’ The argument that they must have 
been lice, because coming from the dust, 15 not 
of much force, for sand-fleas live in the saine 
material, and lice are not generated in dust any 
more than gnats. It is therefore improbable that 
this plague was phihiriasis. 

Among the causes of ceremonial impurity were 
certain discharges (Lv 157), some natural (Dt 
23"), others probably the result of evil practices. 
How far the diseases consequent on vice were 
known among the ancients is a doubtful point. 
The passages in Ps 1072, Pr 2 511. 23 728,26 
(see tract Zebaim, and Maimonides’ commentary 
thereon) seem to refer to such, but this group of 
diseases was not known in Europe until A.D. 1495. 

Blindness was, and is, one of the commonest 
afflictions of the natives of Palestine; the blear- 
eyes, often crusted round with dried secretion, and 
fly-infested, make some of the most sickening 
sights in a Syrian village crowd. The words 
‘blindness’ or ‘ blind’ occur 87 times in the Bible ; 
41 times in a metaphorical sense, and 39 in refer- 
ence to literal want of sight. The OT uses the 
words ‘ blind’ or ‘blindness’ 35 times: in 28 the 
word is ny (Pi. ‘to blind’) or ‘ivvér (adj.), 19 times 
literal, 9 figurative ; in 3 it is ‘tvvdrdn or ‘avvereth, 
‘blindness,’ always literal; in 2 itis ojo sanvérim, 
‘a, dazzling,’ Gn 19", 2 K 638; once it is or7yn ‘to 
hide’ (se. my eyes, 1S 12%, but the text here 
is probably corrupt, cf. the LXX). In Is 299 RV 
has ‘be blind,’ where AV has ‘cry’ as tr. of 
wY, In the NT, in which ‘blind’ or ‘blindness’ 
is used 52 times, 36 literally and 16 metaphorically, 
the word is τυφλός or (verbal) τυφλόω. In four 
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places where the word is πώρωσις or πωρόω RV has 
replaced ‘blindness’ or ‘blinded’ by ‘ hardening’ 
or ‘hardened’ (Ro 117, 2 Co 34, Eph 418); ef. con- 
fusion in MSS between πηροῦν and πωροῦν in Job 177. 

Apparently but two forms of blindness were 
recognized: (1) that due to the prevalent ophthal- 
mia. It is a highly infectious disease, and is 
ageravated by sand, sun-glare, and dirt, so that 
it almost always leaves the organs damaged, and 
often renders them useless, causing opacity of the 
cornea or closure of the pupil; (2) that due to 
age: Eli at the age of 98 was blind, his eyes 
waxed dim (18 37). David’s eyes were ‘set’ at 
an earlier age (1 K 4%). Ahijah was blind from 
age (1 K 14). Isaae was also blind (Gn 27!); 
and it is noted of Moses that in spite of his age 
his eye was not dim. Like other plagues, blind- 
ness was believed to be a visitation from God, and 
curable only by Him (Ex 41, It incapacitated 
for the priesthood (Lv 2118), but by law com- 
passion for the blind was enacted (Lv 19!*), and 
offences against them were accursed (Dt 271%), 
The minor form of ophthalmia caused redness of 
the lids and loss of the eyelashes. Leah was thus 
‘tender’ or weak-eyed (Gn 29!7), Blindness from 
birth arises from ophthalmia neonatorum, which 
is often severe enough to cause permanent opacity 
of the cornea. Sometimes ophthalmia accom- 
panies malarial fever (Lv 26%). Smiting with 
blindness as a punishment occurred in the case 
of Elymas (Ac 13"). This was only temporary, 
and may have been hypnotic. The Syrian soldiers 
seeking Elisha were also affected, probably in the 
same way (2 K 618), It was also probably sub- 
jugation to His overmastering power that caused 
the inhibition of the angry manifestations of the 
Nazarenes towards our Lord (Lk 4°). 

Of the blind men cured by our Lord the cases 
of interest were (1) the man congenitally blind 
(Jn 91), and (2) the man whose progress in vision 
was gradual (Mk 8°). Probably the latter also 
was blind from birth, and the intermediate stage 
was that before he had learned to interpret the 
new sensation, although, on the other hand, the 
use of the word ἀποκατεστάθη would seem to imply 
that he had at one time possessed sight which was 
restored to him. Cases are on record of men to 
whom sight was suddenly given by operation, 
being’ unable to understand visual appearances 
until verified by touch (see discussion of this in 
Locke’s Essay, 11. 9. 8). Our Lord in His miracles 
used different methods to restore sight, all of them 
inadequate without His divine power, but doubt- 
less suited to the condition of faith on the person 
healed; a word, a touch, anointing with saliva, 
with clay, or testing his faith by sending him to 
wash his eyes. Maimonides refers to the use of 
fasting spittle as an application to sore eyes, but 
“τ forbids its use on the Sabbath. 

The blindness of St. Paul (Ac 988) was doubtless 
a temporary amaurosis, such as that which has 
been caused by injudiciously looking at the sun, 
The ‘scales’ which fell from his eyes were prob- 
ably not material, but vision was restored as if | 
scales had fallen; the word used is ὡσεί, for which 
see p. 330%. Τὸ 15 not improbable that this left a 
weakness of eye, which may have been the ‘thorn 
in the flesh’ which rendered his bodily presence 
weak (see Gal 415). Tobit’s blindness from the 
irritation of the sparrow’s dung (To 2”) was cured 
by the gall of the fish caught by his son (114), 
Pliny recommends the bile of Callionymus Lyra 
as a cure for blindness (xxxii. 24).- There is a 
reference to eye-salve in Rev 3%. Magical means 
for curing eye diseases are referred to in Rawlin- 
son, WAJii. 47. Many eye-washes are mentioned 
in Papyrus Ebers |v tt. 

The poetical description of the failure of the 
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powers of nature in old age, in Ee 12, has been 
commented upon by many authors, and the details 
are carefully reviewed by Sir J. R. Bennett (op. 
eit. p. 106). The Rabbins recognized 903 modes 
of death; and, commenting on Ps 90, said that 
death at 70 is old age, at 80 is strength (Jloed 
Katan 28. 1). On aecount of the impurity of 
a dead body, the older Jewish physicians did not 
make post-mortem examinations (4 boda Zara 29 ; 
Baba at hre 155a), but at a later date these were 
permitted (see Willstadler in Allg. Zeitung des 
Judenthums, viii. 568). Burial with or without 
the external application of antiseptics was the 
common method. 

The process of child-birth is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture: (a) in individual cases, (8) in legislative 
enactments, and (γ) in metaphor. Leaving on one 
side the narrative of the birth of Eve (see JTidrash 
Rabbah on Nu 14, where Adam is described as 
androgynous), there are details of a number of 
births, most of which are illustrations of the 
primal curse of Gn 915, Two of these are cases of 
twins (Gn 252 and 38%). The latter was a case 
of spontaneous evolution with perineal laceration, 
probably fatal to the mother (although a Rabbinic 
tradition in Zohar hadash says that she lived long 
after); Rachel’s was a case of fatal dystocia, prob- 
ably on account of some delicacy or unhealthi- 
ness of long standing (9155) ; and Phinehas’ wife was 
anexample of premature labour (Jos. Ané. V. xi. 4), 
brought on by shock, and proving fatal (1 8 4"). 

The cases of Sarah, Manoah’s wife, Hannah, 
the Shunammite, and Elisabeth, are instances of 
unipare at alate period. Barrenness was regarded 
as a divine judgment (Gn 2018 307), and was a cause 
of much unhappiness (Gn 301, Pr 8015), for the re- 
moval of which the forked root of the mandrake 
was used as a charm (Gn 307%). A multitude of 
children was believed to be a signal proof of the 
favour of God (18 2°, Ps 1189 127% 128%). Heneec 
miscarrying was regarded also as a sign of God’s 
displeasure (Hos 9/4). The attendants on child- 
bed were women, ni}: (Gn 3511, Ex 115), of whom 
two were enough for the Israelitish women in 
Egypt, indicating a small number in a cireum- 
seribed locality. Midrash Rabbah credits Puah 
with being the inventor of artificial respiration by 
insufflation. The mother was placed in a kneeling 
posture, leaning on some one’s knees (Gn 903) or on 
a labour-stool. There is some obscurity as to the 
nature of the owayof Ex 1, Sa‘adyaand the Targ. 
believe it to have been a seat on which the mid- 
wife made the patient to kneel,* others a bathing- 
tub. Ibn G‘anach considers it a name for the 
uterus, others believe that the dual refers to the 
two sexes of the children which they were to see 
and note (see Dillmann-Ryssel on this passage, pp. 
14, 15). Diffieult labour from weakness of the 
mother is mentioned metaphorically in 2 k 19%. 

According to the law of Lv 12°4 the mother was 
regarded as unclean or taboo for 7 days, until the 
date of circumcision in case of a male, or for 14 
days if the child was a female. After this there 
was a second period of separation, during which she 
was not permitted to appear in the temple. This 
period for the mother of a boy was 33 days, of a 
girl 66 days, after which the offering for purifica- 
tion was made. The ditferenee of period in the 
case of the two sexes was due to the belief that 
the lochia lasted longer after the birth of a female 
child. Nursing was continued for 2 er 3 years 
(2 Mae 727), and the child was taken by a relative 
to wean (1 K 11”). 

The legislation for the catamenia and for menorr- 
hagia was characterized by a rigid system of puri- 
fication, and the cleansing of everything that was 

* For particulars of this "2WD or labour- stool see Rashi on 
21 193, Kelim 23. 4. 
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defiled thereby (Lv 15°), The sufferer from this 
disease in Mt 9”, Mk 5%, and Lk 8* had suffered 
many things of many physicians and only grew 
worse ; so much was this condition considered as 
beyond treatment that it was recommended to 
treat it magically and by amulet (Baba Shab. 110, 
Gittin 69). According to the early legend, {116 
votive figure at BAénias, supposed to be that of 
Christ, was put up by her (v. Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, Ὁ. 197). Amulets of the lapis resurrectionis 
were used to prevent miscarriage (Shabd. 66). To 
this day, charms, usually in the form of verses or 
incantations from the Bible, are used in the in- 
terval between birth and cireumcision to keep 
away Lilith: these are called mypp (Shebuoth 15, 
Chullin ΤΠ, Shabbath 57, Sanhedrin 90). Csesarean 
section (implied in the expression }517 xs) is men- 
tioned in Sanhedrin 45. There is a description of 
a newborn infant given in Ezk 164 with undivided 
umbilical cord, unwashed and undressed. Salt was 
rubbed on the skin of infants to make it firm, and 
to remove the vernix caseosa. 

In the prophetic writings labour pains, pangs, 
and travail are frequent images, representing (1) 
the atirighting of God’s enemies, Ps 488, Is 138 ete.; 
(2) God’s declaration of judgment, Is 42; (3) the 
sorrows of God’s people under chastisement, Is 261’; 
(4) claim of spiritual parentage, Gal 4 ete. 

Infantile diseases seem to have becn exception- 
ally severe in Palestine, and at the present day 
mortality in the early years of life is exceptionally 
high, ‘The Rabbinical writers speak of the “ys 
2 ‘13, or pain of bringing up children, and in 
Bereshith Rabbah it is written that it is easier to 
rear a forest of young olive-trees than one child. 
Biblical references to sick children are not afew: 
Bathsheba’s infant (28 12%), the Shunammite’s 
son (2 Κα 4), the widow’s son at Zarephath (1 K 17). 
Christ healed many children, among whom were the 
fever-stricken son of the nobleman of Capernaum 
(Jn 4%), and Jairus’ daughter (Mt 918, Mk 5°, Lk 
841), who was 12 years old. No particulars are 
given of their diseases. 

Several general references to sicknesses whose 
characters are not specified occur. We do not 
know the maladies of Abijah (1 K 141); Benhadad 
(2 KX 8’), whose disease was not mortal, but who 
was too weak to struggle with Hazael; Elisha 
(2 1X 1315), Joash (‘afflicted with great discases,’ 
2Ch 24%), Lazarus of Bethany (Jn 11!), Dorcas 
(Ac 9%"), Epaphroditus (Ph 257), or Trophimus 
(2 Ti 4%), 

Similarly, the metaphorical allusions to sickness 
are numerous, as typical of the weakness brought 
on by sin and neglect of God’s commandments. 
This moral sickness is especially compared to the 
severe poe in the back from fever and exposure : 
anguish in loins (Is 21%), pains in loins (Nah 910), 
smitten in loims (Dt 33"), disease in loins (Ps 387), 
affliction laid on loins (15 664), breaking of loins 
(Ezk 2315) ; see for other images Is 15, Ps 554, Jer 419. 

There are very few references to methods of 
treatment in the Bible. External applications, 
such as bathing or washing (2 K 5°); diet (Lk 8%) ; 
the application of saliva (Jn 98: see Maimon, on 
Shabo. 21); anointing with oil (Ja 5"); binding of 
sores and mollifying them with ointment (Is 16) ; 
pouring in oil and wine (Lk 1053), Hezekiah’s 
plaster of figs prescribed by Isaiah (Is 8821): animal 
heat by contact (1 K 1713, 2 K 433), especially with 
those failing from old age (1 K 1’). Udita Her- 
mippus is said to have prolonged his life to 115 
years by breathing the breath of young girls. 

Of actual medicines few are mentioned ; possibly 
the balm of Gilead was one, Gn 3779, 434, Jer 8 
46" 518 (from this last passage it appears to have 
been used as a local sedative, Ezk 271, This 
material was probably the resin of Pistacia lentis- 


cus, the mastic trec ; as the plant now called Balm 
of Gilead (Balsamodendron Gileadense) is a native 
of Somali-land and 8. Arabia, and it is doubtful if 
it ever extended as far north as Palestine. The “x 
may, however, have been the resin of Balanites 
figyptiaca, still used as an application to sores. 
See, further, art. BALM. WMandrakes (dédd’¢m) 
were used as ἃ stimulant to conception, the forked 
root as a charm, and the sweetish fruit as a medi- 
cine. The plant is Mandragora officinalis (for 
ancient views on this see Deusing, de Mandragora, 
Groningen, 1659; Celsius, Hierobot. s.v. ‘ Dudaim’). 
Of other plants, mint, anise, and cummin, men- 
tioned isles Food (vol. ii. p. 38>), are used as 
carminatives. The last was used for the wound in 
circumeision, Shabbath 1336. Myrrh, lign-aloes, 
onycha, stacte, frankincense, spikenard, are odorous 
materials, but scarcely remedial; salt was used for 
hardening the skin and as a preservative; nitre, 
native sodic carbonate, not saltpetre (Pr 25”, 
Jer 252), was used as a cleansing agent to remove 
the fatty secretions of the skin. The caper-berry 
(Capparis spinosa) had a considerable reputation as 
an aphrodisiac (Ee 12°). Narcotics were used to 
abate pain (Baba mezia 836). The wine given to 
our Lord at His crucifixion was probably for this 
purpose. 

Asin Egypt, the most of the remedies in com- 
mon use were dietary: meal, milk, vinegar, wine, 
water, almonds, figs, raisins, pomegranates, honey, 
dibs, and butter, made up a large part of the 
Egyptian as of the Jewish pharmacopeia. Some 
few remedies were of a less agreeable nature, such 
as the heart, liver, and gall of Tobiah’s fish (To 6°). 
The Talmud adds to this list radishes, mustard, 
cinger, dog’s dung, wormwood, calamus, cinnamon, 
ladanum, galbanum, storax; and of poisons, hemah 
(supposed to be some hemlock-like plant), rosh 
(probably poppy), and bashah or aconite. Many 
of the medicines given in the Egyptian medical 
writings, and almost all in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian plant lists, cannot be identified. 

-The art of the apothecary is mentioned in Ex 
30°85 3729, as well as in Ec 101. The πρὶ} was, 
however, rather a maker of perfumes (2 Ch 16%) 
than a compounder of medicines. They seem to 
have formed a kind of guild (see Neh 35), RV has 
replaced the word by ‘perfumer’ except in Neh, 
1 Ch, and Sir 388 and 49'. Probably, as in Egypt, 
the physician compounded his own medicines. In 
Pap. Ebers there is an invocation given to be used 
by the physician when thus engaged: ‘May Isis 
heal me as she healed Horus from all pain which his 
brother Set hath inflicted on him when he slew his 
father Osiris. Oh Isis! great wonder-worker, heal 
me and set me free from all evil, destructive, and 
demoniacal inflictions, from fatal diseases and un- 
cleanness of every kind which befall me,’ ete. 

It is probable that charms of this kind were in 
use among the later Jews. Neck-chains like ser- 
pents, such as those mentioned in Is 3”, protected 
against diseases produced by envy and the evil eye 
(see Berachoth 55, Shabbath 57, Chullin 77, Shebuoth 
17, and Elworthy’s Evil Hye, 1898). The owg? of 
Is 3% and the 12 or ear-rings of Gn 35% are sup- 
posed to have been charms. 

The Levitieal code contains a large number of 
Hygienic enactments with regard to food, sanita- 
tion, and the recognition of infectious diseases. 
It prescribes as sources of food, animals of the 
herbivorous and ruminant group, excludes all 
birds which live upon animal food, and permits the 
use of all true fishes; and, among invertebrates, 
permits only the use of locusts. Of food-animals, 
the fat and the blood are prohibited; and special 
rules were laid down for the slaughter and inspec- 
tion of the animals, that the meat may be clean 
from the taint of infectious disease. Among fruits, 
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those produced by trees in the first three years of 
their life are ‘uncireumcised’ and not to be eaten ; 
that of the fourth year is ‘devoted’; and that of 
the fifth and later years may be used as food 
(Lv 19%). The provision of the periodic cleaning 
out and destruction of leaven, that even the bread- 
stufis may be kept wholesome, is also an important 
law for the maintenance of a pure food (Ex 12” 13%, 
Dt 16°). 

The agricultural sanitary laws forbid the mixture 
of seeds in a field at the same time, the sowing of 
crops in a vineyard, the cross grafting of fruit- 
trees, the cross-breeding and even the yoking 
together of dissimilar cattle, and enforces the 
complete rest of man and beast on the Sabbath 
days, as well as on the great religious and national 
festivals (Ex 23%). To ensure the perfect purifica- 
tion of garments, no mixture of linen and woollen 
materials was permitted (Lv 19%, Dt 224), as they 
cannot be so thoroughly or easily cleansed as pure 
garments of one material (see Kilayim). Such 
compound fabrics, however, might, according to 
Nidda, be used as shrouds. 

In domestic sanitation the covering with carth 
of excreta and of blood are prescribed, and the 
expansion of these rules in the Mishna (Baba 
Kamma) forbids dung-heaps, and gardens requir- 
ing manure within the city, and intramural inter- 
ments, The fires of the valley of Hinnom perhaps 
consumed the city offal (but see Robinson, BLP 
i. 274). Houses were built with parapets to pre- 
vent accidents (Dt 22%), and persons suspected of 
having infectious diseases in the stage of incuba- 
tion were isolated (Lv 13*). Those who had to touch 
corpses or things unclean were themselves rendered 
unclean, and had to wash their clothes (Nu 1914). 

In the Talmudic code of uncleanness there were 
five or, according to some, six grades recognized. 
Decomposition, death, or leprosy, or certain other 
diseases, were the central causes of all impurity, 
and hence were called ‘fathers of fathers of un- 
cleanness.’ That which was affected by these 
became the ‘ father of uncleanness,’ and could not 
be purified : for cree ὃν corpse, or carcase ex- 
cept such as was killed in the proper way, certain 
issues, a leprous man, an idol, the water of purifi- 
cation (Nu 19), the propitiatory parts of sacrificed 
animals. Whatever was dehled by contact with 
these was the first son of uncleanness, to be 
cleansed by sacrifice, by a period of isolation and 
a process of purification by water or fire; what- 
ever was defiled by contact with a first son of 
uncleanness was a second son of uncleanness, to be 
purified by seven days’ isolation and washing; and 
whatever was rendered impure by one of these was 
a third son, to be purilied by a day’s isolation and 
washing of the élothies and person. By these 
lustrations and by tlie careful isolation of cases of 
suspected contagious disease, the chances of tlie 
propagation of infection were much diminished. 

Of surgical instruments a flint knife called τὴς 
was used for eircumcision (see vol. i. p. 443), but 
later, steel knives, nibaxo, called also 7)30, were used 
(Chullin), An awl or ys72 was used for boring the 
servant's ear (Ex 21°), Other knives called pigion 
"izgmel, kesilfa’ are mentioned in difierent Talmudic 
tracts—Kelim 18. 1; Shabbath 180; Afoed Katan 
and Aboda Zara 276. 

Of surgical operations, circumcision has been 
already dealt with. ‘The exclusion of eunuchs 
from the service of God under the theocracy was 
probably a protest against cither of these opera- 
tions referred to in Dt 23! as performed among 
heathen nations in the service of their gods (see 
Driver, Deut. p. 259). Under the kingdom, how- 
ever, they became important officials as Samuel 
predicted, 1 5 8" (AV and RVm), 1 Καὶ 22°,2K 86 
9°? 2412-15 Jer 29? 8419 387 4116. and no spiritual dis- 
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ability attached to their state, Is 56*; see our 
Lord’s words in Mt 191%, and also Ae 8218. 
LITERATURE.—Few of the books on the subject written before 
this century (which number at least 150) are of any value. The 
only works worth consulting are: Ader, de igrotis in Hvan- 
gelio, Toulouse, 1626 ; Bartholinus, de Morbis biblicis Miscellanea 
Medica, atniw, 1671; Lundt, Die alten Jiidischen Heyligthi- 
mer, Hamburg, 1695 ; Cremont, Dissert. de Hbreorum veterum 
Arte Medica, Viteborg, 1688; Moles, Pathologia morborum 
quorum in Sac. Scrip, mentio fit, Madrid, 1642; Calmet, de re 
Medica Hebreet, Paris, 1714; Colmar, tiber die Arznetgelehrhett 
der Juden, Gera, 1729; Mead, Medica Saera, London, 1749; 
Reinhard, Bibelkrankheiten, 1767; Sprengel, de Medic. Ebre- 
orum, Halle, 1789, and his Geschichte ἃ. Arzineykunde, vol. i. 
Of later works: Pruner, Krankheiten des Orients, Erlangen, 
1847; Macgowan in Jewish Intelligence, and Journal of 
Missionary Labours in Jerusalem, London, 1846; Roser, 
Krankheiten des Orients, Augsburg, 1837; Wittman, Hinem 
Artzte Reisen nach Syrien, etc., Weimar, 1805; Téobler, Beitrag 
zur medizinischen Topographie von Jerusalem, 1855; Nowack, 
Heb. Archdol., Freiburg, 1894, i. Ὁ. 52 ff.; Bennett, Diseases of 
the Bible, London, 1887. For Jewish Physicians, see Carmoly, 
Histoire des médecins Juifs, Brussels, 1844. For Talmudic 
Medicine, Joseph Salomo’s ADIN 127; Cohn’s de Med. Tal- 
mudica; Wunderbar, Bidlisch-Talmudische Medicin, Riga and 
Leipzig, 1850-60. A. MACALISTER. 


MEERDDA (A Μεεδδά, B Δεδδά, AV MEEDA), 1 Es 
532— Mnmuipa, Ezr 955, Neh 7°, 


MEEKNESS must not be considered alone, but 
in connexion with the group of virtues of which 
it is one, and which are especially characteristic 
of the Christian temper. Meekness goes along 
with poverty of spirit, humility, mercy, etc., 
Mt 5°" (πρᾷος, πρᾳότης; but in the best uncials 
both in LXX and NT, rpats, rpatrys). The grace 
is found in similar company in the Epistles, ‘ With 
all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love’ (Eph 45, Col 3”, 
Gal 5%), This association best illustrates the 
meaning of the word; it connotes gentleness, 
kindness, forbearance, and is the direct opposite 
of a proud, harsh, unforgiving spirit. The high 
place given to this virtue in the beatitudes (Mt 
5°12), which represent the higher Christian law, 
its special prominence in the character as well as 
in the teaching of the Lord Jesus (‘I am meek 
and lowly in heart,’ Mt 1135), its frequent mention 
in the Epistles (Gal 61, Tit 37, 1 Ti 64, 2 Ti 2%, 
Ja, 171 38-17, |] P 3415), all indicate the determining 
influence assigned to this class of virtues in the 
NT ideal of character. The insistence upon the 
duty of forgiveness (Mt 614: 18°, Eph 4°) is another 
striking illustration. Our Lord prayed for His 
murderers (Lk 23%). His meekness deeply im- 
pressed His followers (2 Co 10], 1P 2%). ‘The 
Lord’s servant’ must possess the same spirit (2 Ti 
ot. - cf. what is said of Moses in Nu 12°, that he 
was meek [1] above all men upon earth). Row 
justly calls attention to the fact that Christianity 
transfers supremacy from the stronger to the 
milder virtues (Bampton Leet. 154). The 
result in the growth of the spirit of sympathy 
and love in the world amply justifies the change. 
The improvement would have been still greater 
if Christians had better understood and followed 
the Christian ideal as set forth in passages like 
Mt 5°, Ro 12 Too often they have preferred 
the heathen worship of the stronger virtues to 
the Christian ideal. Hence the slow fulfilment 
of prophecies like the one in Is 2*. 

The NT teaching on this subject, while going 
beyond the OT teaching, is rooted in it (see Ps 9” 
1013 29% 79% 769 §93 147%, Is 114. 61'). The Heb. 
word (19, uy)* denotes, first of all, a distressed, 
helpless state in the literal sense, and then ac- 
quires a moral meaning, just as there is a close 
connexion between literal and spiritual poverty 
(cf. Mt 5° and Lk 039), The Christian beatitude 
(Mt 55) almost literally translates Ps 37% It is 

* See Rahlfs, ‘19 und yin den Psalmen ; and cf. Driver, Par. 
Pesait. 445f. (s.v. ‘ humble’), 461 f. (συ. (1) ‘ poor’). 
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no less striking a fact that the possession of the 
earth is promised to the meek in both passages. 
J. S. BANKS. 

MEET (Anglo-Sax. geme¢ ‘suitable,’ from metan 
to measure, whence Eng. ‘mete,’ thus ‘according 
to the proper measure or standard’). The Heb. 
and Gr. words rendered ‘meet’ in AV are numerous, 
but the meaning is either ‘fit’ or ‘fitting.’ 1. 
Fit, suitable, 2 Ἰζ 103 ‘Look even out the best and 
meetest of your master’s sons, and set him on his 
father’s throne’; Wis 13" ‘He hath sawn down 
a tree meet for the purpose’; Mt 3° ‘ Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repentance’ (TR καρποὺς 
ἀξίους τῆς μετανοίας, edd. καρπὸν ἄξιον, RV ‘fruit 
worthy of repentance’); 1 Co 15° ‘I am the least 
of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle’ (ixayds); Col 1! ‘Giving thanks unto the 
Father, which hath made us meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light’ (τῷ πατρὶ 
τῷ ἱκανώσαντι ἡμᾶς). Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, 
fol. 79, ‘It is not in the mete place.’ So Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 155 ‘ whatsoever was mete for the warre’ 
(so 150. #2, but 139 ‘all that were able to warre,’ and 
128 ‘what soever was apte for warre’), and of Mt 
1057. 88 * He that lovith hys father or mother more 
then me, is not mete for me.’ Also 1S 1453 Cov., 
‘And where Saul sawe a man that was stronge 
and mete for warre, he toke him to him’; Hall, 
Works, ul. 30, ‘Piety and diligence must keepe 
meet changes with each other; neither doth God 
lesse accept of our returne to Nazareth, then our 
going up to Jerusalem’; and Shaks. Lear, I. 11. 
200— 

‘Let me, if not hy hirth, have lands by wit, 
All with me’s meet that I can fashion fit.’ 

2. itting, proper, as 2 Mac 9" ‘It is meet to 
be subject unto Ged?’ (δίκαιον, RV ‘It is right’); 
Mt 15° ‘It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs’ (οὐκ ἔστιν καλόν). Cf. 
Shaks. Mich. 11. V. 111. 118— 

‘No word like ‘‘ pardon,” for kings’ mouths so meet.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MEGIDDO (73, ὑπ Megiddon in Zec 12"; Mayedda 
or Μαγεδδών, Μαγδώ in 1 K 9! A [om. in B]) was an 
old Canaanite capital (Jos 127, B om.) situated in 
Issachar but assigned to Manasseh(Jos17",1Ch7”). 
The Can. inhabitants were, however, ‘ put to tribute’ 
and not driven out (Jos 17%, Jg 1%), The 
town was in the district from which Baana, one of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers, drew sup- 
plies for the royal household (1 K 412), and Solomon 
restored the fortifications (1 K 915), which were of 
very ancient date (Inser. of Thothmestt.). Accord- 
ing to 2 Kt 957 Ahaziah died at M.; but elsewhere 
(2 Ch 22°) it is said that he was found in Samaria, 
taken to Jehu, and slain. Barak fought Sisera ‘in 
Taanach by the waters of M.,’ and the Canaanites 
were swept away by the suddenly swollen Kishon 
(Jg 51), Pharaoh-necho, whilst on the march 
from Egypt to Carchemish and the Euphrates, 
defeated and slew Josiah ‘in the valley’ or ‘ plain’ 
of M. (2 K 2329. 50. 2 Ch 35", 1 Es 1%); and the 
‘mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley (LXX 
plain) of Megiddon’ may refer to the same event 
(Zee 12"), Possibly this was the battle at Mag- 
dolum mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 159). M. is 
frequently mentioned in close connexion with 
Taanach (Jos 127 174, Jg 5%, 1K 4, 1 Ch 7%), 
which was certainly at Ta‘annuk—a, small village, 
on a large isolated mound, or Yell, near the edge 
of the plain of Esdraelon, and about 64m. N.W. 
of Jenin. M. was taken by Thothmes WI. after 
a great battle, in which he defeated the confeder- 
ated kings and princes of Palestine. Leaving his 
camp at Aruna (a place identified by Maspero with 
Umm el-Fahm, but which is more probably Ararah), 
he marched through a defile (Wady Arak) in which 
he expected to be attacked, and in seven hours 


reached the south side of M. (#P, 1st ser, 11. 35- 
47). The town is noticed in the ‘ Travels of an 
Fey pen, apparently in connexion with the Jordan 
(26. 11. 112); but Max Miller has shown (Asien w, 
Huropa, 195) that Jordan is probably an error for 
Kishon. M. is also mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. At Armageddon (RV Har-magedon), 
that is, ‘the fortified city or mountain of M.,’ 
according to Rev 16", the final conflict between the 
hosts of good and evil will take place ; see ii. 304f. 
About 44 m. N.W. of Taanach are two ancient 
sites. One, Yell el-Mutasellim, is at the end of a 
spur that runs out from the ridge of Carmel into 
the plain, and is a conspicuous feature in the land- 
scape. This is Megiddo. The other, close to it, is 
Lejjun, the Roman Legio, which took the place of 
the earlier Can. town, and gave its name, Campus 
Legionis, to the great plain of Esdraelon, which 
is called by Jerome ‘the plain of Megiddo.’ 
Lejjun is identified with Megiddo by Robinson 
(BAP? ii. 329), Dillm. (on Jos 1271), Moore (Judges, 
45, 47), ἃ. A. Smith (4GHL 386f.), Buhl (GAP 
209). Moore (p. 47) thinks Tell el-Mutasellum may 
have been the citadel of Megiddo. The ruins of 
Legio cover a, wide area on both sides of a, perennial 
stream, which is one of the principal feeders of the 
Kishon, and sometimes called its head (PEF Mem. 
ii. 39). This stream is apparently ‘the waters of 
Megiddo.’ Legio was a centre from which Euse- 
bius and Jerome measured the distances of other 
places, and probably a military station. It 
occupied an important position on the road from 
Bethshean and Jezreel to the coast, and guarded 
the northern end of the pass over the ridge of 
Carmel, which forms the easiest line of communica- 
tion between the plain of Sharon and that of 
Esdraelon. Through this pass ran the great road 
from Egypt to the north, along which invading 
armies have marched from the time of Thothmes 
111. to that of Napoleon. It was apparently during 
the passage of the defile that Josiah’s hillmen 
attacked the army of Necho, hoping to obtain an 
easy victory over soldiers trained on the plains of 
Egypt. A large ruined khan shows that, even in 
the Middle Ages, commerce followed the same 
route. There would seem to be a trace of the 
name Megiddo in the Arab name of the Kishon, 
Nahr el-Mukutta. (See Smith, HGHL 386, 387, 
whose view, however, is strongly opposed by Moore, 
Judges, 158). Conder (PEF Mem. 11. 90-99) identi- 
fies Megiddo with Jfujedda' in the Jordan Valley 
near Bethshean. This site has in its favour siml- 
larity of name, and a doubtful reference in the 
description of the journey of an Egyptian traveller 
in the 14th cent. B.c. Itis, however, far removed 
from the Kishon ; is a long way from any road by 
which an army would march from Egypt to Car- 
chemish and the Euphrates; the flight of Ahaziah 
would not have been towards Betlishean, whence 
Jehu had come; and the expression ‘'Taanach by 
the waters of M.’ cannot apply to any site beyond 
the limits of Esdraelon. (See the criticism of G. A. 
Smith, p. 387f.). C. W. WILSON. 


MEGILLOTH.—See Text or OT. 


MEHETABEL, AV Mehetabeel (Syrup τε ΝΞ Ὁ 
‘God benefits’).—4. The grandfather or ancestor 
of Shemaiah, the son of Delaiah, the false prophet, 
who was hired by Tobiah and Sanballat against 
Nehemiah (Neh 6%). 2. The wife of Hadar or 
Hadad, king of Edom (Gn 36%, 1 Ch 150). 


MEHIDA (x7v79).—The eponym of a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 953 
(Maovéd) = Neh 754 (Meecéd), called in 1 Es 5** Meeda. 


MEHIR (v79).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 4"(LXX Maxetp). 


MEHOLATHITE 


MELECH 990 


MEHOLATHITE (‘n7nep; in 18 B omits, 25. Β 
ὁ Mwovdraéel, A ὁ Moovdaéeirys).—Probably an in- 
habitant of Abel-meholah, the birthplace of 
Elisha, which is usually placed in_ the Jordan 
Valley, 10 miles 5. of Beth-shean (G. A. Smith, 
HGHL p. 581 n.), in accordance with the identi- 
fication of Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.” 227, 35). 
Conder (SWP Memoirs, p. 221) identifies it with 
‘Ain Helweh in the same neighbourhood; but 
Moore (Judges, p. 212) rejects both these con- 
jectures (cf. Buhl, Geogr. p. 206 n.). Possibly we 
should look for Abel-meholah or Meholah on the 
east of Jordan, in which case Barzillai, the father 
of Adriel, who is described as an inhabitant of this 
place (1 5. 1819, 2S 218), is to be identified with the 
wealthy Gileadite of that name (28 173. In 
favour of this view is the close eonnexion which 
existed between the house of Saul and the in- 
habitants of the trans-Jordanic country. 

J. F. STENNING. 

MEHUJABL (5xxno or byvnn [Keré yen]; A 
MaiwjA).—A Cainite, Gn 418 (J), corresponding to 
Mahalalel of P’s genealogy (Gn 5"), Dillmann 
remarks that the name may mean ‘destroyed of 
God,’ or (Jewish-Aramaic) ‘smitten of God’ (so 
Holzinger), or ‘God gives (to me) life’ ἤν Budde 
[Urgeschichte, 128], who points bynnp or 9x09 ; cf. 
Philo’s interpretation, ἀπὸ ζωῆς θεοῦ). 

Ball (in SBOT) agrees with Hommel (..). 5884, 
March 1893) in holding not only that the two lists 
of the antediluvian patriarchs are identical, but 
that the Heb. names are elther adaptations or 
translations of the Babylonian as found in Berosus 
and cuneiform sources. Ball considers that the 
form Sybbnm of Gn 5! is more original than either 
byenp or byvnp [the Kéré by:np he calls ‘a triumph 
of absurdity’], as is shown by Berosus’ Meyddapos, 
a phonetic improvement of Medddapos=Amel- 
Aruru, ‘Aruru’s man’ (Hommel), * and > being 
sometimes confused. See, further, Nestle, JZar- 
ginalien, 7, and Sayce, Hapos. Times, May 1899, 
p. 353. J. A. SELBIE. 


MEHUMAN (jp179).—One of the seven eunuchs 
in attendance upon king Ahasuerus (Hst 1%, LAX 
‘Audy). The name has been explained from the 
Persian Mehhum-van, ‘belonging to the great Hum’ 
(cf. Berth.-Ryss.); the former has perhaps been 


¥ v 

assimilated to the Aram. 2a ho =faithful. 

H. A. WHITE. 
ME-JARKON (p73 *9).—An unknown place in 
the neighbourhood of Joppa, Jos 195, The text is 
doubtful, the following Rakkon (110) being in any 
case almost certainly due to dittography from the 
second part of Jfe-jarkon, while the latter name 
itself is not beyond suspicion. The LAX reads καὶ 
ἀπὸ θαλάσσης ‘lepaxay ὅριον πλησίον ‘Iémmns, which 
Dillm. points out implies a reading ‘n 513} p37 pn, 
t.c. ‘and westward, Jarkon the boundary over 

against Joppa.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


MEKONAH (359; BA om., S°*™8™f Mayvd).— 
A town noticed, with Ziklag, as inhabited after 
the Captivity, Neh 11%. The site has not been 
identified. 


MELATIAH (ποῦ ‘J” hath delivered,’ Madrtas, 


but ΝΑ om.), a Gibeonite, who, with the men. 


of Gibeon and of Mizpah, repaired a portion 
of the walls of Jerus. in the days of Nehemiah 
(Neh 37). 


MELCHI (Μελχί TR, but Medxel Tisch. Treg. 
WH).—1. 2. Two ancestors of our Lord bear this 
name in St Luke’s genealogy (3** 558), 


MELCHIAS (B Medyelas, A -xlas).—i. 1 Es 9%= 


Maucniau, Ezr 10%. 2 1 Es 9*=MALcIWAH, 
Ezr 10%, 3. 1 Es 94=MALCHIJAH, Neh 84, 


MELCHIEL(B Μελχειήλ, A Μελχιήλ; Vule.om.).— 
The father of Charmis, one of the three governors 
of Bethulia, Jth 6! (cf. the name ΡΟ, Malehiel), 


MELCHIZEDEK (p7y725p, Medyuredéx).—King of 
Salem and priest of the Most High God, who, after 
Abram’s defeat of Chedorlaomer and his Bab. 
allies, met the patriarch on his return, offered him 
bread and wine, blessed him, and received tithes 
from him of the spoil (Gn 147-39, Salem is Jeru- 
salem, which appears already in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (B.c. 1400) as one of the most important 
cities of Canaan, and is called Uru-salim. An 
Assyr. lexical tablet (WAZ τι. 11. 393) states that 
uru is the equivalent of the Assyr. alu, ‘city’; and 
in the ὑμὴν ον τὰ inseriptions of the Egyp. kings 
Ramses 11. and Ramses II. (19th and 20th dyn- 
asties) Jerus. is called simply Shalam or Salem. 
Several of the Tel el-Amarna tablets are letters 
written to the Pharaoh by Ebed-tob (or, as read by 
Hommel, Abdi-khiba), the king of Uru-Salim, who 
begs for help against his enemies. He tells the 
Pharaoh that he was not like the other Egyptian 
governors in Palestine, nor had he received his 
crown by inheritance from his father or mother ; 
it liad been conferred on him by ‘the Mighty 
King.’* In another letter he speaks of ‘the city 
of the mountain of Uru-Salim, by name Bit- 
Ninip,’ becoming disaffected ; and we may perhaps 
infer from this that the ‘Most High God’ of Jeru- 
salem was identified with Ninip, the warrior Sun- 
god of Babylonia. Ina letter from Pheenicia we 
hear of a second Bit-Ninip in the N. of Palestine. 
‘The Mighty King’ is distinguished from the 
‘great king’ of Egypt; and in one passage Ebed- 
tob declares that, although the Pharaoh sends 
no troops, ‘the arm of the Mighty King shall 
reach the lands of Naharaim and Habylonia.’ 
Ebed-tob would therefore appear to have been a 
priest-king, and thus to offer a striking parallel to 
Melchizedek. Moreover, Ebed-tob’s words, that 
he had received lis royal dignity neither from his 
‘father’ nor from his ‘ mother,’ are a curious com- 
mentary on He 7%. As Uru-Salim probably (but 
see JERUSALEM, vol. 11. p. 584*; ZA, 1891, p. 
263; JBL xi. (1892) p. 105) signifies ‘the city 
of the god Salim,’ the god of peace and safety 
(Η 60. shdlém) (though the Babylonians seem to 
have interpreted the name the ‘city of alliance,’ 
salim having that meaning in their own language), 
the action of M. in welcoming the peaceful return 
of Abram is easily explained. The offering of the 
esré or tithe to the priests and temples was a long- 
established Bab. custom, and the formula used by 
M. in blessing the patriarch is met with in Aram. 
inscriptions found in Egypt. (See a series of papers 
on ‘ Melchizedek’ by Sayce, Driver, Hommel, and 
others in the Expos. Times, vols. vii. and viii., and 
ef. art. EL ELYON). 

For NT references see art. HEBREWS, vol. ii. 
331f., and MEDIATION, pp. 313%, 319. 

A. Hl. SAYCE. 
MELEA (ΔΙελεᾷ ΤῊ, but Μελεά Tisch. Treg. 
WH).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 951, 


κι 


MELECH (q7bo ‘king’; cf. Nabatwan 155, the 
nanie of several kings in Ist cent. B.C.—Ist cent. 
A.D. (Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 116]).—The name 
of a grandson of Merib-baal (Mephibosheth), 1 Ch 
886 (B Μελχήλ, A Madd) 953 (B Μαλάχ, A Μαλώχ). 


* Acc. to Hommel (Expos. Times, vill. 95), the ‘Mighty King’ is 
in Abdi-khiba’s letter the king of the Hittites, but he considers 
it probable that this was an applied reference, the original 
sense of sarru danny (‘mighty king’) having been a religious 


| one, parallel to the jr>y Sy (‘Most High God’) of Gn 1418, 
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siegfried-Stade compare, further, the names Μάλχος 
(Jn 1819) and Μάλιχος (Jos. Ané. XIV. v. 2). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
MELITA (Μελίτη: but B*, the Arm. VS, a 
Greek corrector of the Philoxenian Syr., the Bo- 
hairic, some good MSS of Vulg., and other 
authorities read Medrjvy, a natural and probably 
very early error in transcription).— The island 
upon which St. Paul was shipwrecked (Ac 283). 
The ship had drifted thither from Cauda, a small 
island off the coast of Crete (Ac 27"). The violent 
wind Euraquilo (which see), the ‘Gregalia’ or 
‘Levanter,’ blowing from E.N.E., would have 
drifted the vessel to the Syrtis (which see) had not 
its course been changed. St. Luke gives a partial 
account of the steps taken with this object; but, 
writing as a landsman, lhe omits the one essen- 
tial point, viz. the setting of storm-sails, without 
which ‘way’ could not have been kept on the ship, 
and she would have drifted straight on the Syrtis. 
It has been shown that a ship of the kind in 
question, close-hauled on the starboard tack, before 
an E.N.E. gale, would make a course about W. 
by N. This would bring her to Malta within 
about the time stated (v.*’) to have elapsed. It 
could not possibly have carried her to the Dal- 
matian coast. This fact, as well as the fact that 
the party proceeded from Melita to Rome by 
Syracuse and Rhegium, is conclusive against the 
claim of Melita in the Adriatic, in spite of the 
identification of our Melita with the latter island 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Admin. Im- 
per. 36, apparently the only express allusion to 
the question in early literature; he gives no 
reasons), The mention of Adria (which see) proves 
nothing. Malta was recognized as marking the 
point where the Tyrrhenian Sea ceases and the 
Adriatic (in the wider sense) begins (Procop. 1. 372). 
To Malta, then, the apostle and his fellow- 
voyagers quite indisputably came. At night the 
watch were convinced that ‘land was getting near’ 
(προσἄγειν ----προσαχεῖν is an attempt to replace a 
curious phrase by an explanatory one, Ac 275). As 
the soundings confirmed this, they threw anchors 
out from the stern (to avoid the risk of ‘swinging’ 
on toa lee shore), and ‘ prayed for day.’ The dawn 
revealed a bay, with a shelving bit of beach. 
Upon this they decide to run the vessel. Simul- 
taneously they cut the cables, let the ‘rudders’ 
down (they had been braced up for safety), hoist 
the foresail, thus getting way on to enable them 
to steer, and head for the beach. What happened 
next is in dispute. The beach is not coextensive 
with the bay. There is a beach at the head of 
it, and apparently at one or two other points at 
the foot of the cliffs. But before they reach the 
beach they meet unexpectedly a τόπος διθάλασσος, 
and the ship grounds in water too deep for wading. 
Accordingly swimmers were bidden to save them- 
selves, the rest make use of boards, spars, etc., 
and all are saved. The natives* receive the party 
kindly, and light a fire. As St. Paul warms him- 
self, a snake, roused by the heat, darts at him 
from a faggot he has piled on the fire, and hangs 
by its teeth on to his hand. The apostle shakes 
off the animal into the fire, and, to the amazement 
of the natives, suffers no injury. Escorted to the 
house of Publius (which see), the πρῶτος Τ or Prin- 
ceps of the island, St. Paul heals his father of 
dysentery. This miracle is followed by others. 
The party are honourably treated, and after three 
months proceed to Italy by a ship which has 
wintered at the island. | 
* Bépe«po. The language was probably Punic (Bilingual 
Punic and Gr. insc. CIG: 6753). The modern Maltese is a corrupt | 
Arabic with words from Italian, etc. | 
{ The title is confirmed by Boeckh, CIG 5754, Λούκιος KAuvdiov | 
υἷος . . - προύδηνς ἱππεὺς Ῥωμαίων πρῶτος Μελεταίων χαὶ rarpay, | 
and by an earlier inscr. published by Caruana. 
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Malta lies 60 miles from Pachynum (Cape 
Passaro), the southern headland of Sicily, and 
nearly 200 from Cape Bon, the nearest point of 
Africa, in lat. 35° 53’ N., long. 14° 30’ E. It is 
separated by a channel of geologically recent 
formation, 44 miles wide, from the Isle of Gozo 
on the west. The length of Malta is 17 miles, its 
createst breadth 9, its circumference 60, its area 
95 square miles. Its population is very dense, 
2000 per (productive) square mile. The Greeks 
seem to have colonized it at an early date. It 
is said (Diod, V. xii.) that the older inhabitants 
were Phenician. It was long held by Carthage ; in 
B.C. 218 it was taken by the Romans, under whom 
it became part of the province of Sicily (Cicero, 
in Verr. ΤΙ. iv. 18, 46). In A.D. 399 it became part 
of the Eastern Empire; Belisarius recovered it 
in 5838 from the Vandals; but in 870 it passed 
under the power of the Abbasside Caliphs. In 
1090 it was reunited by the Normans to Sicily. 
In 1580 Charles v. gave it to the Knights of St. 
John, who had just lost Rhodes. ‘The Turks 
attempted to seize it in 1551, 1563, and 1565, but 
were gallantly repulsed. On the last occasion, 
one of the great sieges of history, the Turks lost 
30,000 men out of 40,000, and the 9000 defenders 
were reduced to 600. In 1798 the island was 
seized by Bonaparte; but the harsh rule of the 
French led the inhabitants to revolt, and in 
1800 the island was taken by the English, to 
whom it was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814, 

The narrative of the Acts, summarized above, 
fits well with the topography of ‘St. Paul’s Bay,’ 
some 8 miles in a direct line from Valetta, and 
hardly 5 from the old capital, Melita, now Medina, 
Notabile, or Citta-Vecchia. The tradition identi- 
fying the bay is of great antiquity (see below), 
and its correctness is practically certain. In 1530 
tradition coupled the events with the eas? side of 
the bay, where stood the old church of 8S. Paulo 
ad mare, and the ‘Ayin tal Razzul (fons Apostolz), 
and where Quintinus (1533) identifies the ‘locus 
bimaris’ with the ‘ Chersonesus’ of Ptolemy (IKKoura 
Head) projecting into the sea. This can hardly 
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MAP A. 


(After Con. and Howson). A, “Ayin tal Razzul; B, St. Paul 
ad mare; Ο, the Wied tal Puales. Valetta is about 8 
miles ΕΝ. Εν 


be correct, as the ship would more probably, as 
Smith and all modern investigators assume, be 
stranded on the west side of the bay; it may be 
noticed, moreover, that the oldest map (reproduced 
below) shows the serpents, etc., on the west side, 
opposite the islet of Selmun, though the church 
of St. Paul is shown on the E, side. If the 
modern view is correct, the ‘locus bimaris’ will 
be a spit of mud projecting under the sea with 


| deep water on either side—possibly, as Ramsay 
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etc., suggest, between the islet of Selmun and the 
mainland. 


MAP B, 
Venetian map soon after 1550. The church on the left of 


the bay is St. Paul ad mare. Citta-Vecchia is beyond 


the letter M at the corner. 


Three points require final consideration: (1) The 
title and position of ‘ Publius.’ If Malta was by 
this time enfranchized, the πρῶτος may have beeu 
a semi-official position corresponding to that of 
the princeps colonie at Pisce (see Woolsey, quoted 
by Hackett, in foc.). Otherwise he might be the 
legate of the propretor of Sicily (Cicero, in Verr. 
IV. xviil.). Tradition, supported by excavations, 
ang the Rom. governor’s house at Cittd-Vecchia. 

ut Playfair mentions the ruins of an important 
house, now covered up for protection, apparently 
near the Church of St. Paul ad mare, certainly 
on the east side of St. Paul’s Bay. 

(2) Malta has now no venomous snakes; but 
the increase of population and cultivation may 
well have killed them out. Venomous snakes, 
again, do not hang on after biting. The smooth 
snake (Coronelia levis) is said to do so (Tristram), 
but it is not venomous. But to peasant-folk all 
reptiles, even lizards, are venomous. 

(3) A question of more far-reaching interest is 
the history of the local tradition, which modern 
research so remarkably confirms, of the site of St. 
Paul’s shipwreck. Apart from the variation above 
mentioned as to the sede of the bay, the general 
accuracy of the tradition is remarkable. How did 
it originate? Jlave we here a unique instance of 
local tradition remounting to the actual landing 
of St. Paul, or the happy conjecture of a later 
date, which fixed upon a likely spot near at hand 
to the capital? The matter cannot be settled with 
our present knowledge. All one can say is, that 
the tradition was clearly old when the first maps 
of Malta were made (after 1580). Before that 
time no writer appears to allude to the place; 
but Quintinus (see above) and Fazelli (about 1555) 
both take its identity for granted. The Church 
of St. Paul ad mare was rebuilt in 1610 by the 
Grand Master Vignacourt, who also built the 
neighbouring Torre diS. Paulo. The statue of St. 
Paul which crowns the isle of Selmun is modern 
(1845). 

The first known bishop of Malta (the Episcopate 
of Publius is assumed in the Roman Martyrology 
with no known evidence) is Acacius, at the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. But Caruana claims 
the existence of Christian monograms and inscrip- 
tions as early as the 2nd cent. ‘his makes it just 
credible that there may have been a continuous 
Christian tradition in Malta since St. Paul’s days. 
But if the gospel were reintroduced at a later 
date, the mention of Melita (Ac 28!) would lead to 
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the establishment of some local tradition, Citta- 
Vecchia abounds with sites traditionally associated 
with St. Paul, including the cave where he lodged 
during his sojourn. And the foundation of a 
Church of St. Paul ad mare in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, the original centre of tradition, 
would be natural. 

LITERATURE.—The ancient commentaries on the Acts contain 
nothing bearing on the question. Oecumenius in his summary 
of St. Paul’s journeys (Migne, Pat. Gr, exviil. 312 D) does not 
mention Melita by name. The ancient map reproduced above 
was published at Venice by ‘D. B.’ Another by Battista 
Agnese (Ven, 1554) is similar in treatment, but marks ‘ Cala de 
S. Paulo’ at Koura Head. A similar map was published at 
Rome in 1551. Other maps published (at Rome and Nurnberg) 
in 1565 have also been consulted. Quintinus’ Descriptio Melitw 
(1533) is printed in P. Burmann’s Thesaurus, xy. 110. Fazelli, 
de rebus Siculis, ed. by Ὁ, Vito e Statella (Catan. 1749), 1, 16, 27 
(sensible refutation of Dalmatian theory. Refers to virtue of 
stone from St. Paul’s cave against snake-bite, immunity of 
persons born in any country on Conversion of St, Paul, Jan. 25, 
etc.); Descripcao da Iamoza Jiha de Malta (Lisbon, 1761), 
Part I. based on Fazelli; Mistoriseh-Geographische Beschreibung 
M.’s (Frankf. 1782), unimportant; [O. Bres}] Recherches His- 
toriques, etc., sur Malte (Paris, An. vii., 7.¢. 1798), anonymously ; 
Onorato Bres, Malta Antica Jilustrata (Rome, 1816, dedicated 
to the Prince Regent) refutes Const. Porphyr. (supra) and Don 
Ignazio Georgi, the Benedictine of Raeusa, the chief modern 
advocate of the Dalmatian theory (1730). Bres is worth con- 
sulting. Mitge, Histoire de Malte (Paris, 1840), 2, 16 ff, 
formerly French consul at Malta, no topographical references, 
but argues against continuous Christian Church in ΔΙ, from 
time of St. Pavl. Neueste Gemihide von Malta (Ronneburg 
and Leipzig, 1300); Playfair (Sir R. L.) (Murray’s], Alediter- 
ranean® (Lond, 1890), very useful; Porter, Hist. of the Knights of 
M. (Lond. 1858), for the later history. See also Sicilia Sacra, 
ii, 900-928; Ferres, Descriz. storica delle Chiese di M. e@ Gozz0; 
Saint Pres, M. par un Voyageur Francais; W. M. Ramsay, 
Expositor (5th Ser.), vi. 154, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 314 ff. ; 
Caruana, Reports on Phan. and Rom. Antiquities in M. (1881 
and 1882); James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
(1866), very important; Con. and Howson, St. Paul, vol. il. 
(most useful) ‘Malta’ in Hney. Brit.29 by Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith; also Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geog,, both with 
fuller reff. to Literature. A. ROBERTSON. 


MELONS (o'nnay ’dbattihim, πέπονες, pepones).— 
The cognate name éoftikhA in Arab.=melon, with 
the testimony of the ancient VSS, leaves no reason 
to doubt the identity of the fruit mentioned (Nu 
115) along with cucumbers, leeks, onions, and 
garlic. The term in Arab. is generic. It includes 
all the varieties of cucurbitaceous fruits known as 
water-melons, bottikh akhdar=‘ green melon,’ aud 
cantelopes or muskmelons, bottikh asfar=‘ yellow 
melon.’ Melons of excellent quality (under the 
name of battikh or bittikh) are still produced in 
Egypt, and their succulent pulp was remembered 
with great regret by the Israelites in the burning 
sands of the Desert of the Wandering. Had their 
faith or their knowledge been greater, they needed 
not to sin by their impatient expressions of long- 
ing, for Palestine and Syria produce melons no less 
renowned for their excellence than those of Egypt. 
The water-melons of Jaffa are specially prized for 
their luscious pulp. Those of Hems and Lattakia, 
where the fruit is called yabas, are also of very fine 
quality. Melon patches are to be seen everywhere, 
often on the driest of hillsides. The vine has the 
power of extracting moisture from a soil which 
appears entirely parched and barren. The fruit is 
very cheap, and forms an important part of the 
diet of the poorer classes, but is equally enjoyed 
by the rich in Bible lands. During the season 
long trains of camels and donkeys transport melons 
from place to place, and boat-loads are constantly 
entering the seaports. G. E. Post. 


MELZAR (7527 Dn 1) 16),—The LXX (Αβιεσδρί), 
Theodotion (‘Ayedods or ἱΑμερσάρ), the Vulg. (77] αἰα- 
sar), all regard it as a proper name, and have been 
followed in this by our AV and other modern 
versions. Thisis now universally admitted to be 
a inistake. The article precedes the noun, and 
the two together must be rendered ‘the steward’ 
(RV), or ‘the cupbearer’ ({xautzsch’s AZ), or ‘the 
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overseer’ (Nowack’s Handkommentar). The last 
is best. It expresses fairly well the functions with 
which the man in question was charged, The 
prince of the eunuchs bade him superintend the 
chet, training, and conduet of Daniel and his three 
faithful companions, until the time when they 
should he fit to enter on the king’s service. It has 
been well said that he thus combined the duties of 
the παιδαγωγός and τροφεύς, and attention has been 
called to the inscription on the bellino cylinder 
which mentions the son of one ‘who was governor 
over the young men educated in my [the king of 
Assyria’s] palace.’ his was hardly the czp- 
bearer’s work. And the title steward leads our 
thought to the snperintendenee of property rather 
than of persons. 

The derivation of the word melzer has been very 
variously given. Hitzig, in 1115 Commentary, com- 
pared with it ΔΙολοσσός, Laconian Μολοσσόρ, and 
connected this with κολοσσός. Halévy compares 
μυλωθρός, ‘miller’: Gritz, coming a little nearer 
the meaning, wedérup. The Pers. mitl-ser, ‘ keeper 
of the cellar,’ has met with much favour, but the 
duties of that official do not sqnare with those 
assigned to ham-melzar. Lenormant thought of 
the Assyr. emi ussur, ‘treasurer.’ Other sug- 
gested Assyr. origins are mud, ‘a star,’ and ALudil- 
Assur, Bat the most probable is that of Frd. 
Delitzsch and Schrader, who point out the frequent 
interchange of 5 and 3 in Semitic, and hold that 
our word may be the same as the Assyr. massuru, 
‘guardian,’ from the root 733. Schrader compares 
massar babi, ‘gatekeeper.’ As to the J, Delitzsch 
points to βάλσαμον, from ovz. In the Pesh. and 
Arab. of the two Daniel passages we find the x, 
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FeamtsO, solve. 

MEM (#5).—The thirteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such eniployed in the 119th V’salm 
to designate the 13th part, cach verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by 7. 


J. TAYLOR. 


MEMEROTH (A Μαρερώθ, Τὸ om., AV Meremoth), 
1 Es 8?=MERAIOTH, an ancestor of Ezra (Ezr 7°). 
Also called MAniImorsH, 2 Es 13, 


MEMMIUS, QUINTUS (Κόιντος ΔΙέμμιος), a Roman 
legate (2 Mae 11%), but no Memmius with this 
prenomen is mentioned elsewhere. The Memuinii 
were members of a plebeian gens which first 
appears in history in B.C. 173, and more freqnently 
from the time οἱ the Jugurthine war (B.c¢. 111). 
In 170 T. Memmius was sent by the Senate to 
Macedonia and Achaia (Livy, xliii. 5). See 
MANIUS. ΠΗ. A. WHITE. 


MEMORIAL, MEMORY.—-A memorial is that 
which preserves alive the memory of some person 
or event; but in earlier English the words were 
not carefully distinguished, so that in AV we find 
‘memorial’ where we should now use ‘memory,’ 
and ‘memory’ where we should use ‘ memorial.’ 

MemorrIAL: Est 938 ‘The Jews ordained... 
that these days of Purim shonld not fail among 
the Jews, nor the memorial of them perish from 
their seed’; Ps 9° ‘Thou hast destroyed cities ; 
their memorial is perished with them’; 135}; 
Wis 4! ‘Better it is to have no children, and to 
have virtue; for the memorial thereof is immortal ’ 
(ἀθανασία γάρ ἐστιν ἐν μνήμῃ αὐτῆς, ΤῸΝ ‘in the memory 
of virtue is immortality’); 4° ‘their memorial 
shall perish’ (uejun, KV ‘memory’); Sir 46! 
‘Moses, beloved of God and men, whose memorial 
is blessed?’ (μνημόσυνον ; ao 49", | Mac 3’ 1358. else- 
where μ. 15. rendered ‘remembrance,’ ‘renown,’ 
etc., RV prefers ‘memorial’). Cf. Pr 107 Cov. 
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‘The memorial of the iust shall have a good 
reporte, but the name of the ungodly shall 
stynke’; Ps 145’, Pr. Bk. ‘The memorial of thyne 
aboundant kyndnes shal be shewed, and men shall 
syng¢e of thy righteousness.’ 

Memory: 1 Mac 13” ‘ Upon the pillars he made 
all their armour for a perpetual memory’ (εἰς ὄνομα 
αἰώνιον). Cf. Mt 26%, Rhem. ‘ Wheresoever this 
Gospel shal be preached in the whole world, that 
also which slie hath done, shal be reported for a 
memorie of her’: Shaks. Jud. Ces. 111. 11. 139— 

‘And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory,’ 

But ‘memory’ is also nsed for remembrance, the 
retaining of the past in memory, 2 Mac 7* ‘ But 
the mother was marvellous above all, and worthy 
of honourable memory:’ Cf. the Rhem. tr. of Ac 
1051 ‘thy almesdeedes are in memorie in the sight 
of God’; Ro 1° ‘I make a memorie of you alwaies 
in my praiers.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MEMPHIS, the capital of Egypt, is, in the Heb. 
text, only once (Hos 9°) written correctly ἡ Moph. 
In the other passages (Is 1915, Jer 216 441 464-29, Bizk 
30": 6) it is corrupted to ηἰ Noph. EV is correct and 
in agreement with the ancient versions in render- 
ing Jloph, ‘Memphis’; Nophk, which likewise all 
ancient versions render ‘Memphis,’ is merely 
transliterated. The name Memphis was in ancient 
Egyp. Alen-nofer (=later Men-nife), 2.¢e. ‘the good 
(or fine) abode.’ Plutareh’s translations (de Iside 
et Osiride, 20), ὅρμος ἀγαθῶν, ‘landing-place of the 
good,’ and ‘tomb of the good god’ (2.9. Osiris), are 
erroneous, betraying little knowledge of Egyptian. 
The vernacular shortening was Aennefe, Menfe, in 
the Coptie period Menbe, Membe, Memfi, but more 
frequently JZefe (Arab. Alafe, more commonly 
Menf). ‘These shortened forms passed over into 
many languages: Assyrian, Mempi, Mimpi; Greek- 
Latin, Memphis (hence Targumic Jléphis), etc. The 
Heb. renders the most abridged form Jleph(e). 
The corruption Noph is, perhaps, due to an 
attempt at taking > for ἢ, and, subsequently, 
shortening this.—The saered name of Memphis, 
preferred especially in the religions texts of the 
Egyptians, was Ha(t)-ka-ptak, ‘the abode (or 
temple) of the likeness of god Ptah,’ whence the 
designation of all Egypt as Al-yv-rros, L-gy-pt, 
seems to have arisen. 

Memphis was one of the most ancient cities of 
Egypt, at least near it was the earliest residence of 
those Pharaohs who ruled over both Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Herodotus (ii. 99) reports that the 
earliest historical king Menes (before 3000 B.C., an 
accurate determination of the date will never be 
found) built M. after winning the ground from the 
Nile by an immense dyke, still existing in Hero- 
dotus’ time, 100 stadia (z.e. almost 12 miles) south 
of M., and completely changing the course of the 
river (ἢ. Menes, Herodotus says, built the temple 
of Hephiestus (2.6. Ptah). This tradition is now 
supported by hieroglyphic inscriptions as old as 
the ldth eent. Bc., claiming indeed king Mena, 
Meni, as founder of that most ancient and most 
important temple, the {/a(¢)-ka-ptah or ‘sanctuary 
of Ptah.’ Diodorus attributes the foundation of 
M. to a king Uchoreus, a name admitting of no 
certain identification. The name Memphis origin- 
ated from a new suburb which grew up to the 
west of the original city, around the pyramid of 
king Pepi (Apopi) τ. of Dynasty 6 (e. 2700 8.6. 3), 
that pyramid being called AZennofer, ‘good abode’ 
(see above). 

We can observe that before this time the city, 
or at least a large part of it, was shifted repeatedly 
over a space of several miles. Most kings liked to 
build a new palace, and around it their ‘own city.’ 
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Consequently it might be disputedif this changing 
series of cities and suburbs can properly be called 
Memphis. But if the name is not old, and the 
situation was as unstable as that of many Oriental 
cities, the religious centre, the temple of Ptah, 
always remained the same. 

The city extended on the western bank of the 
Nile over an area of 150 stadia (more than 17 
miles) from N. to§., according to Diodorus. From 
E. to W. the diameter cannot have been more 
than 3 miles. The names of several quarters 
are known: the quarter of Sokari(s) (now Sakkara), 
near the desert in the west, touching the necro- 
polis, ἃ pay of which was called Ko-kome (‘of the 
black bull’). The‘ White wall’ was the chief part 
of the city, with the citadel, always occupied by a 
strong garrison. Another quarter was Makha- 
tour, ‘the balance of both countries.’ Ankh-toui, 
‘the life of both countries,’ in the E. was on the 
bank of the Nile, a quarter rich in temples, but 
also in pleasure-places, a temple of the Syrian 
goddess Astarte combining both functions. This 
part was inhabited by a mixed population. The 
classical writers (above all Herodotus, about 450 
B.C., and Strabo, 24 B.c.) give very impressive 
descriptions of the several large temples, especially 
of the old ‘sanctuary of Ptah-Hephestus,’ remark- 
able for immense statues (75 feet) standing before 
it. Almost every king had built here ; the largest 
part of the various constructions seems to have 
been due to the greatest builder of ancient Egypt, 
Ramses 11., the Sesostris of the Greeks. Canals 
crossed the city; an artificial lake was in the 
western part. 

The chicf local god of Memphis was Ptah, the 
former of the world, whose high priest had there- 
fore the name ‘the great workman.’ Other 
divinities were, e.g., the lion-headed goddess Sokh- 
met, the Egyp. Asclepius Imouthes (/-m-hotep), 
Nefer-Atum, ete. The western suburb had its 
own local god Sokari, a hawk sitting in a kind of 
sledge, later assimilated to Osiris, the god of the 
dead. The Serapeum, described by Strabo (p. 807), 
was in this quarter. The worship of Apis (Hap), 
the sacred animal of Osiris-Sokaris—according to 

opular belief the incarnation of this god himself— 

ad its own temple opposite the great temple of 
Ptah. The Apis was a black bull with certain 
white spots and other marks—the description of 
which, by the classical writers, e.g. Herod. 11, 168, 
does not agree with the monumental evidence. 
Also the cow, which had been mother of an Apis, 
was adored in a special temple. Sometimes all 
Egypt was searched for a new Apis for a long 
time. The discovery, the bringing to Memphis, 
and the solemn enthronization were public festivals 
of the highest rank, immense sums being fre- 
quently contributed by the kings for the celebra- 
tion. Likewisethe death of the Apiswas followed by 
public mourning and a splendid burial in the large 
crypt at Sakkara. Marictte found there, in 1859, 
sixty-four embalmed bodies of sacred bulls and 
cows. The goddess Isis had a remarkable temple, 
finished by king Amasis (6. 550 B.C.) 

Memphis owed its importance chiefly to its 
situation near the southern angle of the Delta, 
where the Libyan mountain-ridge in the W. almost 
meets with the Arabian mountains in the E. It 
thus commanded all Egypt, just as Cairo does at 
eng Dynasties 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 are reported to 
nave been Memphitic. The city continued to be 
the unrivalled metropolis down to Dynasty 18 
(beginning about 1650 B.C.) Dynasties from U pper 
Egypt, as, e.g., 11 and 12 (from Thebes), could not 
disregard it; also the foreign invaders, called 
Hyksos or ‘shepherd kings,’ seem to have resided 
here. Only during Dyn. 18 to 20 (to 6. 1100 B.c.) 
Thebes, as residence of the kings, rivalled success- 


fully Memphis for splendid buildings, Yet M. con- 
tinued to be the most populous eity, and became 
again the residence of the Pharaohs until the end 
of Kgypt’s independence (525 B.c.), although it was 
frequently ravaged by war, e.g. when the Ethio- 
pian conqueror P(i)'ankhi (about 750) took it by 
storm. It experienced the woes threatened by the 
prophets of Israel repeatedly at the hands of the 
Assyrians under Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, 
last and worst in 525 B.c. at the hands of the 
Persian king Cambyses. Under the Persian rule it 
was the stronghold of a powerful Persian garrison, 
and proved to be the key of Egypt in the various 
rebellions against the Persians, suffering especi- 
ally from the Persian king Ochus after the last 
revolution. The foundation of Alexandria made 
M. the second city of Egypt, but the Ptolemies and 
the governors of the Roman and Byzantine lords 
used it as a second eapital. The deathblow was 
dealt to it by the Arab conquest and the founda- 
tion of Old Cairo (Fostat) in 638 A.D. The Arabs 
employed the stones of the ruins (which are 
described by Abulfeda in the 14th cent. as still 
being very extensive) for building up the new city, 
and, later, Cairo. Therefore the present sitc does 
not indicate the former size (marked by Kum el- 
Azizyeh in the N., Bedrashen in the 8.) and splen- 
dour. That the poor modern village of Mitrahineh 
occupies the centre of M. and the site of the cele- 
brated temple of Hepheestus, is indicated only by 
the fallen stone colossus of Ramses 11. (originally 
43 feet high). Mariette’s excavations produced 
only insignificant fragments of this temple, and 
showed that the destruction of the whole city has 
been very complete. but the immense necropolis 
at the west of M., on the borders of the Libyan 
desert, still extends from Abu-Rosh in the N. to 
Dashur in the 8. The gigantic royal tombs, the 
pyramids, attract numerous visitors from the 
whole world. Usually, only the most remarkable 
roup of pyramids (those of Khufu, Khafré, and 

enkaré of Dyn. 4 [in Herodotus, Cheops, Cheph- 
ren, and Mycerinus]) at Gizeh are visited ; about 50 
other pyramids of smaller size or still more dilapi- 
dated are less known (those at Sakkara, belonging 
to Dyn. 6, and of Dashur of Dyn. 4, being most 
remarkable). The immense sphinx at Gizeh (prob. 
a work of Khafré-Chephren, although recently some 
scholars place it in Dyn. 12), and many private 
tombs, the latter much destroyed, contribute to 
make the site of ancient M. still remarkable. 

W. Max MULLER. 

MEMPHITIC YVERSION.—See EGYPTIAN VER- 

SIONS. 


MEMUCAW (Est 115. 16. 21 7», yam v.16 Kethivn ; 
in νν. 16. 21 BA have Mouyaios; inv. 8%? Μαμουχαῖος ; 
in v.2! δ ἢ has εὐνοῦχος, 4955 Movyeos, N° Ὁ ΝΙαμούχεος ; 
in v.44 LAX om.; Mamuchan).—One of the seven 
princes of Persia who held the highest rank in the 
kingdom, and had access to the royal presence (see 
ADMATHA). These men, who formed the king’s 
council, are represented both as astrologers (‘ wise 
men, who knew the times’) and as authorities on 
all questions of law and custom. When Ahasuerus 
consulted his counsellors with regard to the con- 
duct of Vashti in refusing to come to the banquet 
at his bidding, Memucan was the first to speak. 
Iie represented that the queen’s example was likely 
to be followed by all the princesses of Media and 
Persia, and recommended that she should be de- 
posed from her royal dignity, and that a decree 
should forthwith be published enjoining upon all 
wives to give due honour to their own husbands. 
This advice pleased the king, and was at once 
carried into effect (Est 1'%-?), H. A. WHITE. 


MENABEM (o739=‘ consoler’; Mavanju, A Μαναήν, 
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the latter form being the same as is found Ac 134), 
—The history of Menahem is recorded 2 K 15'8-*, 
He is there called ‘son of Gadi’ (Heb. 1, LXX 
Taddei), Gadiis most hkely the name of his father, 
but it is possible that ‘son of Gadi’ may mean that 
he was a member of the tribe of Gad, many of 
whom had become regular soldiers in consequence 
of the harrying of the East Jordan land in the 
long course of the Syrian wars (see 2 Καὶ 15, and 
cf. Stade, Gesch. des V. Isr. i. 576). During the 
six months’ reign of Zechariah, the last king of the 
house of Jehu, Menahem seems to have been one 
of the foremost generals; and when Shallum con- 
spired against and murdered Zechariah, Menahem 
was in command at Tirzah, once the capital of the 
northern kingdom and still an important military 
post. Menahem did not acquiesce in Shallum’s 
usurpation. He marched from Tirzah to Samaria, 
defeated and slew his rival, and mounted the 
throne. According to the MT of v. his next 
move was against 'Tiphsah, which refused to admit 
him. He tookit by storm, slaughtered the inhabit- 
ants, and treated the unhappy women with the 
atrocious cruelty too common in those days. In 
several particulars the text of this sixteenth verse 
is corrupt, and there can be little doubt that it is 
so in respect of the town-name. The only city of 
this name mentioned in the Bible is the well-known 
Thapsacus, on the Euphrates (1 K 433 [Heb 5*)). 
Rawlinson’s suggestion (Speaker's Comm. in loc.) 
that an expedition thither by Menahem would be 
the natural sequel to Jeroboam II.’s oceupation of 
Hamath, is condemned by the fact that Menahem’s 
position at home was too insecure for him to venture 
far afield. On the other hand, we need not assume 
the existence of a Tiphsah in the land of Israel, 
unmentioned in any other passage. The LXX, 
which has Θαρσειλά in v.4, here reads Θερσά (A 
Θαιρά). It is not difficult to believe that in those 
disturbed times, when noone knew who would ulti- 
mately come out at the top, Tirzah closed its gates 
behind Menahem as soon as he marched out against 
Shallum, and was therefore visited with bloody 
vengeance when he forced them open again. On 
this view we should read aytn instead of noon, and 
omit ΠΥ ΠΣ as a clerical error. ‘The other alterna- 
tive is to adopt Thenius’ conjecture, and, with the 
mimimum of alteration, read maa for nosn; the 
town thus named, Tappuah, being on the boundary 
between Ephraim and Manasseh, Jos 16° 17% 8 (οἱ, 
Benzinger, Kénige, in Marti’s Handkomm.). A 
keen sense of the evil and misery of these days of 
internal strife is best gained from such writings as 
Hos 77 84, Is 919-21, 

It was in the short and troubled reign of 
Menahem that the Assyrian invader first set foot in 
the Holy Land. ‘There came against the land Pul 
the king of Assyria’ (2 K 15”). Schrader (COT? 
1. 222, 230) has shown that this Τα], the Πῶρος of 
the Ptolemaic Canon, and Tiglath-pileser It. of 
the cuneiform records, are identical, that probably 
‘when he became ruler he exchanged the name 
Pfilu, which belonged to him as a subject, ... 
for the other name Tuklat-abal-igarra. Yet the 
earlier and original name was perhaps the most 
popular one. It was that under which he first 
became known to the Israelites.’ The books of 
Hosea and Isaiah exhibit a deep and abiding 
division between an Egyptian and an Assyrian 
party in Israel. It is possible that at this crisis 
the king and his faction actually solicited the 
interposition of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser’s own 
account would look as though he came unsolicited, 
sweeping Israel, along with the other states of 
Western Syria, into his net. In III R 9, No. 3, 
lines 50-57, he enumerates ‘the tribute of Kush- 
tashpi of Kummuch, Rezin of Damascus, Menahem 
of Samaria (Mi-ni-hi-im-mi Sa-mi-ri-na-ai), Hiram 


of yee. and many other petty kings (see Winckler, 
Keilinsch. Textbuch, pp. 17, 18; οἵ, Schrader, COT? 
i, 284). In any case, Menahem succeeded in 
inducing Tiglath-pileser to accept him as a vassal, 
and it may well have been his policy on this 
occasion that evoked the prophet’s reproaches, 
Hos δ18 (ef. 713) 83 108 (cf. 124) 14°, 

The method by which Menahem met his suzerain’s 
demand for money has thrown light on the economic 
condition of the kingdom. ‘Menahem gave Pul a 
thousand talents of silver that his hand might be 
with him... . And Menahem exacted the money 
of Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, 
of each man fifty shekels of silver’ (2 K 15!* *), 
That is to say, there were 60,000 ‘men of means’ 
in the land. 

The mention of Menahem on Tiglath-pileser’s 
list of tributaries enables us to fix his date with a 
fair degree of precision, and compels us to correct 
the number of years assigned to him ἴῃ ν. 7, The 
Assyrian list is of the year B.C. 738. Pekah, who 
succeeded Menahem’s son, Pekahiah, after the 
latter had reigned two years, occupied the throne 
in 734. The Assyrian invasion must have occurred 
not very long after Menahem had seized the reins ; 
otherwise he would not have been so eager to 
utilize it for the confirmation of his authority. 
Hence the dates given for Menahem in the art. 
CHRONOLOGY, vol. i. p. 401 of this Dictionary, are 
more probable than Wellhausen’s (JG? p. 80) 
view that Menahem seized the kingdom in 745, or 
even than that of Kautzsch (Hist. of OT Lit., Eng. 
trans., p. 185), who gives 743-737. Three or four 
years, not ten years, must have been the extent of 
his reign. And that was quitelong enough. He 
was a military adventurer, who reigned for him- 
self, not for his people, and did nothing to heal the 
sores of theland. ‘The prophecies of Hosea present 
us with an all too vivid picture of the drunkenness, 
debauchery, injustice, oppression, superstition, as 
well as of the confused and fluctuating politics of 
the time. And if it is unsafe to fix on individual 
traits as belonging specifically to Menahem’s reign, 
we are at all events quite justified in forming our 
ceneral idea of the character of the reign from the 
dark picture which the prophet paints. Menahem 
seems to have died a natural death. He was the 
last king of Israel who was succeeded on the throne 
by his son. ᾿ 

One of the best sketches of Menahem and his 
rule is that given by Kittel (Hist. of the Hebrews, 
ii. 332-337), although it is difficult to understand 
the reason for the assertion (p. 332), ‘Of the few 
kings of the kingdom of Ephraim who died a 
natural death, Jeroboam 11. isthe last.” Benzinger 
(Kénige, 167, 168) is excellent; and Stade (Gesch. 
des V. Isr. i. 576) is still worth reading. See also 
his diseussion of the text of ν.18, ΖΑ͂ JV, 1886, p. 160. 

J. TAYLOR. 

MENE MANE TEKEL UPHARSIN (pn syo x30 
ros; Theod. Mavi}, θεκέλ, φαρές ; LX-X tr. in Dn 5” 
᾿Ἤρίθμηται, κατελογίσθη, ¢&fprat).—The words of the 
famous handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast (Dn 5%), The construction of the enigma in 
this chapter is similar to that in ch, 2: by per- 
forming one part of it Daniel certifies the correct- 
ness of his performance of the other part. Here, 
by deciphering what no one else can read, he gains 
credit for his explanation and application of the 
words. The author does not state wherein lay the 
difficulty of reading the words on the wall, and 
none of the many guesses on this subject made in 
ancient and modern times is worthy of attention. 
Clearly, however, the writing must have been, in 
the author’s intention, of a kind with which the 
king and his wise men were familiar, though in 
this particular case they were unable to read it. 
It requires no flight of the imagination to conceive 
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such a case. The C/S contains numerous speci- 
mens of Pheenician and Neo-Punic texts, which, 
owing to careless writing or ignorant transcription, 
still baffle the ingenuity of decipherers ; and the 
same is the case sometimes with Greek cursive. Yet 
these alphabets are not more liable to become unin- 
telligible than that Aramaic cursive which was 
probably in ‘ Daniel’s’ mind, and of which we have 
specimens in the Blacassian papyri. When such 
texts are read, those who are familiar with both 
script and language can easily see whether the 
readings are right or wrong. The test of Daniel’s 
ability, though not equal to that given in ch. 2, 
was therefore still considerable. 

Daniel’s interpretation and application of the 
words occupy νυν. 638. where it is noticeable that 
the readings differ slightly from those given in v.”, 
Méné appears only onee, and the singular pérés is 
substituted for the plural parsin. The texts of 
Theodotion and Jerome bring v.” into agreement 
with vv. 28, in the opinion of many critics (cf. 
Peters in JBL xv. 116) rightly. The general 
principle of Daniel’s interpretation is to render 
each word twice (as Hitzig observes). This appears 
most clearly in the case of the last word, which is 
made to mean ‘thy kingdom is broken up and 
given to Media and Persia’ a rendering which suits 
porgin if interpreted (1) as ‘fragments’ (Ewald 
and others) or ‘they break’ (Hitzig and others) ; 
(2) as ‘the Persias.? The Persias, according to the 
writer, stands for Media and Persia, just as with 
the Arabs ‘the Euphrateses’ [dual] means the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, ‘the Basras’ [dual] 
means Basra and Kufa (Vennier, Grammatre 
Avrabe, § 288). The second word means ‘ weighed’ 
(from ἐζῖ) and ‘thou art light’ (from fll). The 
first word is apparently made to mean ‘counted’ 
and ‘handed over’ (πον π), the second sense being 

erhaps given it on the authority of Is 65” (where 
or ἢ the Targ. has 70nx, a synonym of own), 
Hitzig suggests that the second sense of méné, 
‘completed,’ is got from the similar mélé, ‘ full.’ 
The grammar of the second word suffers somewhat 
in this interpretation, since pn should be S*pn in 
the first sense. 

It might seem that this explanation of the words 
must be certainly right, since either the whole 
narrative is the author’s invention, or, if it be 
historical, Daniel’s explanation was found satisfac- 
tory by those likely to know. There is, however, 
a third possibility, viz. that an actual inscription 
found on the walls of the palace at Babylon, or at 
any rate found somewhere, was worked by the 
author of Daniel into this dramatic scene, and 
arbitrarily explained. Somewhat similarly Epi- 
phanius (adv. Her, xix. 4) produces the saying of 
the Arabic prophet Elxai and interprets it quite 
wrongly; it was left to M. A. Levy to interpret 
the words correctly in 1858 (ZDMG xii. 712). In 
the case of the words in Daniel there is something 
in favour of such a supposition. Besides the 
grammatical difheulty in the case of the second 
word, the uncertainty as to signification in the 
ease of the first, and its actual repetition, make the 
principle of rendering each word twice resemble 
the artifice of an interpreter rather than what was 
actually intended by the author of the inscription. 
But if that principle be abandoned, the words 
‘counted, weighed, and fragments’ are not 
sufficient to justify the gloss; for the word 
‘weighed’ by no means iniplies that the weight is 
deficient, any more than ‘counted’ implies that 
the number is complete. Moreover, if the author 
was composing a suitable death-warrant for 
Babylon, it is probable that he would have given 
a sentence which would be clear, or a quotation 
which would be appropriate. But if he is not the 
author of the inscription, these difficulties may 


conceivably be got rid of by a better interpreta- 
tion. 

A. suggestion for a fresh rendering of the words 
in Dn was made by Clermont-Ganneau in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1886 (Sér. vill. vol. i. 36; 
translated in Hebraica, 1887), which was followed 
up by T. Néldeke (ZA i. 414-418), G. Hoffmann 
(16. ii. 45-48), P. Haupt (John Hopkins Univ. Cire. 
No. 58, p. 104), Bevan (Dan. 106f.), and J. D. Prince 
(Journ. of the American Oriental Society, xv. 
clxxxii-elxxxix). He regarded the words in the 
text as the names of weights, ‘a Mina, a Mina, a 
Shekel, and [two] Peras.’ The word eras is used 
in Jewish writings for ‘a half,’ especially ‘a half 
mina. This discovery seemed to shed some light 
on the difficulty of reading the words, which could 
all be represented by ideograplis; though it is not 
clear why the wise men of Babylon should have 
been ire by such common signs. It also 
seemed to give an explanation of tékél which did 
not violate grammar (though this is not certain). 
Otherwise this discovery seems to give little help. 
For, besides the improbable character of the sum 
(which would be like £1, 1s., some £4), how came 
it to be connected with the fall of Babylon? Cler- 
mont -Ganneau therefore practically abandoned 
his discovery as soon as made, and offered a 
variety of renderings, of which ‘Mina by Mina 
weigh the Peras’ may be given as an example. 
Haupt, who adopted the rendering ‘there have 
been counted a Mina, a Shekel, and Perases,’ 
thought these weights stood symbolically for 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and the Medes and 
Persians. But it is incredible that this, if correct, 
could have escaped the author of Dn 2; and for a 
death-warrant it is by no means dramatic. 

We are driven back therefore to Daniel’s expla- 
nation of the first two words as verbs, which, if we 
had the inscription on stone, we should probably 
render ‘he has counted, counted, weighed.’ It is 
curious that the third word 015 has in the Targum 
a sense which is very similar to that of the pre- 
ceding two, 2.6. ‘to assess’ (for the Heb. 7 yn in 
Lv). The reading of vv.***8 would therefore be 
naturally rendered ‘he has counted, weighed, 
assessed,’ and that of v. ‘he has counted, counted, 
weighed, and they assess.’ ‘The first of these reads 
like a commercial formula with which goods might 
be labelled, implying that they were ready for 
immediate delivery ; while the second might be a 
description in technical language of a salein which 
the salesman gives an accurate description of the 
goods, for which the buyers offer a price. The 
interpretation given in vy.*-8 would in either case 
err in assigning a separate application to each of 
the words of a formula which as a whole was a 
symbolica! description of the occasion. 

If the inscription given in Dn 5 be historical, it 
is probable that some euhemeristic explanation of 
its appearance, such as Prince suggests, should be 
adopted. The historical character of the name 
Belshazzar leads us to seek for more elements of 
fact in this chapter than in the rest of the Aramaic 
portion of the book; and if it could be made out 
that the inscription had been misunderstood by the 
writer, there would be some probability in favour 
of its authenticity. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the assumption that the inscription is by 
a different hand from that of the rest of the book 
opens a wide field for conjecture. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

MENELAUS (Mevéddaos).—A usurping high priest 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. According 
to Josephus (Ané. X11. v. 1) he was originally named 
Onias, and was a brother of Onias tf. and Jason ; 
but the account in 2 Mac, which is probably more 
trustworthy, states that he was a Denjamite, a 
brother of Simon, the guardian of the temple, who 
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had instigated the attempt of Heliodorus to plunder 


the treasury (2 Muc 4*, cf. 34) In B.c. 171 
Menelaus was sent by Jason to convey his promised 
tribute to Antiochus, and by offermg the king a 
still larger bribe secured the high priesthood for 
himself. When Menelaus was established in 
Jerusalem this money still remained unpaid, and, 
a dispute on this matter having arisen between 
him and Sostratus, the Syrian commandant, they 
were both summoned to appear before Antiochus 
(2 Mac 4% 24), When they arrived in Antioch, the 
king was absent in Cilicia. Menelaus therefore 
took the opportunity to secure the support of the 
vicegerent Andronicus by means of rich presents, 
which were commonly supposed to have been stolen 
from the temples. He also persuaded Andronicus 
to murder treacherously the ex-high priest Onias 
[Π.,| who had taken refuge in the sanctuary at 
Daphne (vv.@!-8%), Meanwhile the misconduct of 
Lysimachus (wh. see), the deputy left by Menelaus, 
had led to a serious riot at Jerusalem, and the 
Jews sent a deputation to meet the king at Tyre, 
and to make formal complaints against the high 
priest. Menelaus, who seems to have remained in 
Syria, again had recourse to bribery, and having 
won over an influential courtier, Ptolemy the son 
of Dorymenes, he secured both his own acquittal 
and the execution of his accusers (vv."*°), During 
the Egyptian expedition of Antiochus (B.C. 170), 
Jason attempted to regain his former position, and, 
suddenly attacking Jerusalem, forced his rival to 
take refuge in the citadel. Antiochus treated this 
attack as an act of open rebellion. He marched 
on Jerusalem, gave orders for a terrible massacre, 
and plundered the temple of its most sacred 
treasures, receiving (it is said) in this sacrilege the 
assistance of Menelaus himself (2b. 55-16 228) of, 
1 Mac 139-29, Menelaus was confirmed in power, 
but after the second attack of the Syrians on 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 17-4, 2 Mac 5-26) we hear no 
more of him till the next reign. We do not know 
who exercised the office of high priest after the 
victories of Judas. But in B.c. 162, either before 
(2 Mae 13*8) or after (Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7) the 
campaign of Lysias and Eupator, Menelaus met 
his death. He had incurred the anger of the 
Syrian chancellor, who represented him as the 
cause of all the troublesin Judza. Hewas accord- 
ingly sent by the king to Berwa, a town between 
Hierapohs and Antioch, and there executed. 
According to 2 Mae Z.c. he was carried to a certain 
tower, and thrown down into the ashes with which 
it was filled—a fitting retribution for one who had 
so grievously desecrated the holy altar at Jerusalem 
(cf. Rawlinson on 2 Mac in Speaker's Comm. ; 
Schiirer, H/P τ. 1. 204f., 225 f.). 
Η. A. WHITE. 

MENESTHEUS (Meveo@e’s B and prob. A; Jnes- 
theus).—The father of Apollonius, a general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and chief collector of tribute 
(2 Mac 44, οἵ. 574, 1 Mac 133. In the RV of 2 Mac 
44, on the strength of a conjecture of Hort’s in a 
difficult passage, mention is again made of Apol- 
lonius the son of Aenestheus (reading Μενεσθέως 
for μαίνεσθαι ἕως), but the person there intended 
seems rather to be Apollonius the son of Thraszeus 
(cf. 3°). See, further, under APOLLONIUS. 

H. A. WHITE. 

MENI (‘39 ; ἡ τύχη [but in some MSS, the rendcr- 
ings of 5 and 12 being interchanged, ὁ δαίμων or 
τὸ δαιμόνιον]; Ag. Theod. pewwer ; Vulg. omits ; Targ. 
nano their object of fear [t.e. their false god] ; 
Syr. combining both clauses, x73 fortwnes).—In 
Is 65" the name of a divinity, worshipped by the 
Israelites, ‘But ye... that prepare a table for 
Gad (Fortune), and that fill up mingled wine unto 
Méni (Destiny) ; 121 will destine (1"}5}) you to the 
sword, etc. The root 732 means in Heb. to number, 
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in Arab. to assign, apportion (cf. Heb. πῇ a portion): 
and there is little doubt that Méni (properly, 
that which is apportioned or destined) was a per- 
sonification of destiny, and was a male deity cor- 
responding to Manat, one of the ‘daughters of 
Allah,’ a great stone worshipped by the old heathen 
Arabians (see particulars from Ibn Kalbi and others 
in Wellh. Reste Arab. Heid. 22-25 [?, 25-29]), and 
mentioned in Koran 53”, and also to maniyya 
(plur. mandya, mand), an expression for fate 
(fates) used by Arabic poets. Jfanét—or rather 
(Néld. ZDMG, 1887, p. 709) its plural Manawéat, 
‘the fates’—occurs also in the Nabatzan inscrip- 
tions of Higr, at about the period of the Christian 
cra, as the name of one of the gods worshipped by 
the Nabatzeans (Euting, Nab. Inschr. 25 3% 8 98 208 
2712 [=CIS i. i. 1977, 1982. 8 ete. ; add also 320 F, 
and 271 the n. pr. ΠΙ 29] : min). ~The name Meni 
itself has been supposed to occur in the pr. n. "5 ἼΩ 
found on some of the coins of the Achzemenide 
(Rédiger, in the app. to Ges. Thes. p. 97); and also 
in the inscription on an altar at Vaison in Provence 
(Orelli Henzen, 5862), ‘Belus Fortune rector, 
Menisque magister’ (where Belus, as the parallel 
Greek inscription shows, is the Bel of Apamea in 
Syria), quoted by Mordtmann, ZDMG xxxix. 
(1885) p. 44.* As Jewish tradition identified Gad 
with the planet Jupiter, and Arab. astrology 
called Jupiter the greater fortune, and Venus the 
lesser fortune, it has been conjectured (Ges., Del., 
Cheyne) that Meni denoted Venus. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

MENNA (Mevvd, Tisch. Treg. WH; Maivdy TR, 

hence AV Menan).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3%, 


MENUMAR (apis).—In Jg 208 ‘They enclosed 
the Benjamites . . . (ΠΡ 1a AMI menthah hidri- 
khuha)’; AV ‘trode them down with ease’ (A Vm 
‘from Menuchah’), RV ‘trode them down (RVm 
‘overtook them’) at their resting-place ’ (RVm ‘at 
Menuhah’); Β ἀπὸ Nova κατὰ πόδα; Vulg. nec 
erat ulla requies morientium. We should perhaps 
read no37, Mamahath (which see), or better ani 
‘from Nohah.’ In 1 Ch 8? Nohah (which see) is a 
clan of Benjamin. Cf. Moore, ‘Judges’ in Internat. 
Crit. Comm.; Kittel in SBOT; Budde, Kurzer 
Hand-Comm. zum AT. W. H. BENNETT. 


MENUHOTH.—See MANAHETHITES. 


MEONENIM, OAK OF (RVm ‘The augurs’ oak 
or terebinth,’ AV [wrongly] PLAIN oF M., AVm 
‘(Plain of) the regarders of times’ [cf. Dt 1817; 
Heb. outy> ox; A δρυὸς ἀποβλεπόντων, B ἬἮλω»ν- 
μαωνεμείν ; Vulg. gue respicit guercum).—Only in 
Jg 9%’, where Gaal tells Zebul that he sees troops 
approaching, ‘and one company cometh by the way 
of the oak of Meonenim.’ J/é‘énénim is masc. pl. 
participle Polel (possibly a denominative from 
‘andn, ‘ cloud’), which occurs as a common noun, 
Dt 18% 14, Mic 5% (Heb), AV ‘diviners,’ ‘sooth- 
sayers, RV ‘them that practise augury,’ ‘sooth- 
sayers.’ Other forms of the verb occur Lv 19%, 2 Ic 
218 2Ch 338, Is 96 573, Jer 279. Mé'onénim were a 
class of divincrs, whose character is uncertain, the 
connexion with σπᾶν, being perhaps only an acci- 
dental resemblance (sce SOOTHSAYER). 

Sacred trees at or near Shechem are mentioned : 
Gn 12° JE ‘Abram passed through the land unto 
the place of Shechem, unto the oak (}\9y) of Moreh’ 
(see MOREH); Gn 354 E, Jacob buries the family 
images under the oak (Ady) which was by (oy) 
Shechem ; Jos 24° E, ‘the oak (a5) that was in 


* On the possible occurrence of the name in Assyrian, ses 
Johns in the Exp. Times, June 1899, p. 423 (the Egyptian-looking 
proper name Puti-mani), and Aug. p. 526f. (a deity, “Manu the 
great,’ worshipped in the city of Asshur, II] R. 66 2, 3), and 
Hommel, ἐδ. Sept. p. 566 f. (Afanawat also Minzan). 
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the sanctuary of J’,’ under which Joshua set up a 
stone, 1.6, a mazzébhah; Je 95.“ the oak of the pillar 
(Vm ‘garrison,’ 232 fds) that was in Shechem.’ 
lustead of asp read πεν, so that this oak is the 
snime as the preceding. Generally, some or all of 
these five references may be to the same tree; the 
use of different terms is no objection, as jidy and 
nox are used loosely for trees of the same kind, 
and nby isinistaken pointing for n>x; the trees in 
Gn 35', Jg 97 seem to stand outside Shechem; anid 
if so, the references are not to the tree ‘im 
Shechem’ in the other passages. But (Mouvre, 
Internat. Crit. Comm., ad loc.) ‘there is no reason 
why there may not have been three, or a half- 
dozen, well-known sacred trees in the vicinity of 
Shechem.’ There is nothing to indicate the exact 
position of the Oak of the Me onéniin. 
W. ἘΠ. BENNETT. 

MEONOTHAL (mips; DB Mavalei, A Mavaéi),.— 

Son of Othniel, 1 Ch 44%. See GENEALOGY, IV. 48. 


MEPHAATH.—A city of Reuben, Jos 13" (nyao ; 
B ἡϊαιφάαθ, A Myddal); assigned to the Levites, 
Jos 2157 (πῃ; B Madd, A Maoda), 1 Ch 6 
(Heb. ™, nype; B Μαέφλα, A ad0); a Moahite 
city in Jer 487 (AethibA nyo, Ἀνά nop; LAX 
[317] B Mudds, A Muda). On the name see 
D. H. Miller, ZD/A7G, 1876, p. 679; 1883, p. 362. 
Mephaath is noticed with Kedemoth and Jahaz, 
and lay apparently to the south of Neuben. In 
the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomast, s.v.) it is said to have 
been the station of a Roman garrison near the 
desert. C. lt. CONDER. 


MEPHIBOSHETH (nvavan,  διεμφιβύόσθε, A -ar).— 
1. A son of Jonathan (28 4" αἰ.). As the real name 
of [shbosheth was Eshbaal (man of Baal), so Aephi- 
bosheth is a transformation of the original name 
Meri-Baal or Merib-Baal, which has been variously 
rendered ‘ Baal’s man,’ ‘ Baal contends,’ or ‘ Baal’s 
warrior.’* As in the case of Ishbosheth, it is the 
Chronicler who has preserved the true name (1 Ch 
84 [5 Μεριβάαλ, A Μεῴφριβάαλ] and 9” [3B Mape Baar, 
A Μεχριβάαλ]. The reason why acl was thus 
transformed into Bosheth has been already ex- 
plained. See ISHBOSITETH. 

Upon David’s accession to the throne, it would 
have been quite in accordance with Oriental custom 
if he had exterminated the family of Saul. (Com- 
pare the conduct of Athaliah in 2K 11). His 
friendship for Jonathan led him, however, to follow 
a different course. With Ishbosheth had perished 
the last of Saul’s sons by wives of the first rank, 
and with the exccption of Jonathan none of them 
seem to have left any issue, although we read in 
28 918 of sons of Saul by his concubine Rizpah, 
and also of grandsons, the children of his daughter 
Merab. Once David was firmly established upon 
the throne, he ascertained by inquiry of Aiba, 
who had been the steward of Saul, that a son of 
Jonathan named Merib-baal (Mephibosheth) still 
survived (28 9), This son of his most intimate 
friend could all the more safely be spared by 
David, as his bodily condition made him of little 
account in a warlike ave, and precluded the 
possibility of his proving a dangerous rival. From 
2S 45 we learn that in the hurried Hight of Sauls 
household, when tidings came of the defeat at 
Gilboa, M., who was then five years old, sustained 


*See Gray, Heb. Proper Names, p. 200, n.3, and Kittel (in 
SBOT) on 1 Ch 883, who both hold that Sys 9 (‘man or hero 
of Baal’) is the original form, Kittel offering as an alternative 
rendering ‘my lord is Baal’ (cf. CLS i. 111). Ou the other hand, 
Nestle (Higennamen, Ὁ. 120 f.) adopts the form Sys a1). The 
change of “IB into ‘8p (besides that of oya into nwa) was 
probably intended still further to disguise the original form of 
the name, nvi’2p being probably taken to mean ‘one who 
scatters ur disperses shame’ (Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. Ὁ. 195). 
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such injuries threugh a fall, that he became yjer- 


manently lame. Since his uncle Ishbosheth’s 
death, he had been living in concealment at 
LLo-debar to the KE. of the Jordan. It was probably 
not without trepidation that he obeyed the sum- 
mons to court, and, in answer to David’s promises 
of protection and favour, he could only reply with 
true Oriental self-depreciation, ‘What is thy servant 
that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as 
Tam?’ (25 9%). Asa pledge of the sincerity of his 
promises, the king restored to Jonathan’s son all 
the personal estates of Saul, Ziba being appointed 
to administer these for the benefit of M., who was 
himself maintained as a permanent guest at the 
king’s table (28 9. This latter arrangement 
commended itself from the poimt of view both of 
friendship and of policy. 

The next mention of M. is during the troublons 
period when, in consequence of Absalom’s rebellion, 
David had to abandon Jerusalem. At the Mount 
of Olives the king was met by Ziba, who brought 
« couple of asses laden with bread, bunelies of 
raisins, cakes of dried fruit, and wine, which he 
ollered for the use of the royal household. In 
answer to the question, ‘Where is thy master?’ 
Ziba declared that M. had preferred to remain in 
Jerus. in the hope that the kingdom of Saul would 
be restored to him. It was an unlikely story, for 
M. had surely less to expect from Absalom than 
from David; yet it served its purpose, and the 
craity Ziba had the satisfaction of hearing David 
say, ‘Behold, thine is all that pertaineth to M.’ 
(2S 164). When David returned to Jerns. after 
the defeat and death of Absalom, ΔΊ. came to eon- 
eratulate him ; and being met with the stern ques- 
tion, ‘ Wherefore wentest thou not with me, M. ?’ 
proceeded to exculpate himself and to accuse Ziba 
of fraud. David’s flight, he alleged, had occasioned 
him the acutest grief, and in token of mourning he 
had not trummed his beard nor washed his feet or 
his clothes from the tine the king left his capital 
till he returned to it. Nay, he had intended to 
accompany his benefactor, but Ziba had taken 
advantage of his helplessness, and, instead of 
saddling an ass for him to ride after David, had 
gone and basely calumniated him to the king. 
David's answer seems a strange one, ‘ Why speakest 
thou any more of thy matters? I say, thou and 
Ziba divide the land.’ It would seem as if he only 
half believed M., or at least despaired of reaching 
the truth. Ziba might have been faithful to 
David, simply because he felt sure of being on 
the winning side; but at all events he had been 
faithful, and the king felt in no inood to reproach 
him. The easiest way was to compromise the 
matter, leaving the steward and the master each 
iu possession of half the profits of Saul’s estates. 
A strange way of doing justice from a European 
but not from au Oriental point of view! M., who 
always makes a favourable impression upon us, 
and who seems to have inherited the warm heart 
and generous disposition of his father Jonathan, 
replied, ‘Yea, let him take all, forasmuch as my 
lord the king is come in peace unto his own house’ 
(2S 19%), 

According to 2S 9" Mephibosheth had a son 
named Mica (32), from whoin seems to have sprung 
a family afterwards well known in Israel (1 Ch 8*° 
94 (nau, Micah). 

2. One of the sons of Rizpah handed over by 
David to the Gibeonites for execution (28 21°). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MERAB (Ξὸ; 18 14% B Mepos, A omits; 18 
18!7- 19 Τὴ omits, A Meps8).—The elder daughter of 
Saul, According to the later of the twe docu- 
nents in 18, Saul promised his daughter to the 
slayer of Goliath (1 5. 17%). This proniise, how- 


‘ever, was afterwards ignored, and Saul is repre- 
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sented as trying to bring about David's destruction 
by offering him Merab’s hand as a reward for his 
military services against the Philistines (1 8 1817). 
But, though David successfully carried out the 
task which the king had set him, Saul failed to 
keep his promise, and Merab became the wife of 
Adriel the Meholathite. In the earlier document 
nothing is known of this incident in connexion 
with Merab, but only of the ailection of Michal, 
Saul’s second daughter, for David. In 28 218 
AMfichal is clearly a mistake for J7Zerab, whose five 
sons were delivered by David into the hands of 
the Gibeonites, by whom they were slain and 
‘hanged before the Lord.’ Sec, further, art. 
MICHAL. J. I’, STENNING. 


MERAIAH (a2; B Maped, A Mapid).—The re- 
presentative of the priestly house of Seraiah in the 
days of Joiakim, Neh 12™. 


MERAIOTH (ninp).—1. Son of Alutub and father 
of Zadok, 1 Ch 9" (B ΔΙαρμώθ, A Μαριώθ), Neh 114 
(AB Μαριώθ). 2. A Levite, or a Levitical family 
name, 1 Ch 6° (Heb. 59%] ° (Heb. 97], Ezr 7%. In 
the first two of these passages B has Μαρειήλ, A 
ΔΙαραιώθ and Μεραώθ, in the third B bas Mapepadé, 
A Μαραιώθ. This Meraioth is called in 1 Es 8? 
Memeroth and in 2 Es 12 Marimoth. 3. A priestly 
house which was represented by Helkaiin the days 
of Joiakim, Neh 12% (B ~* A om. ; S& 8 Λ]αριώθ) Ξ 
Meremoth (which see) of v.°, 


MERARI ("192, Mepap(e)f) 4. is known to us only 
from P and the Chronicler. According to these 
writers he was the third of the three sons of Levi 
(ix 61, Nu 517,1 Ch 6136 23%), and accompanied 
Jacob into Egypt (Gn 46"). He had two sons, 
Mahli and Mushi (Ex 6%, Nu 3%, 1 Ch 61% %9), 
Nothing further is related of Merari personally, 
but of the fortunes of his descendants we have 
fuller particulars. Their history falls into three 
periods—(1) the wilderness wanderings, and the 
settlement in Canaan ; (2) the monarchy ; (3) after 
the Exile. 

(1) At the time of the census taken by Moses in 
the wilderness of Sinai the Merarites were divided 
into two families, the Mahlites and the Mushites 
(Nu 3°). The whole number of males from a month 
old was 6200 (3533), and between 30 and 50 years of 
age 3200 (4%). Their position in the camp was 
on the side of the tabernacle northward, and their 
chief at this time was Zuriel the son of Abihail 
(3°). The office assigned to them was the carry- 
ing of the less important parts of the tabernacle 
-—boards, pins, ake ete. (356. 37 48}. 825 1017, In this 
they were to be superintended by Ithamar the 
son of Aaron (455), and four waggons and eight 
oxen were given to them for transit purposes (78). 
The two families of Merarites are mentioned in 
the account of the second census taken by Moses 
and Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(26°? 58), After the settlement in Pal., 12 cities out 
of the territories of Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun 
were assigned to them (Jos 217% [P]=1 Ch 
663. 77-81), 

(2) In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we have several references to the 
Merarites. The Merayite family of Jeduthun 
(=Ethan, 1 Ch 6* 15!"), together with the Kohiath- 
ite family of Heman and the Gershonite family 
of Asaph, were, according to this writer, specially 
set apart to administer the temple music (ef. 1 Ch 
671-47 1641-42 951-7, and sce ETHAN, JEDUTHUN). 
Consequently at the bringing up of the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom into Jerus. we find that, 
of the 220 Merarites who are said to have been 
present under the leadership of Agaiah (1 Ch 15°), 


Ethan and certain others took part in the music 
(15'7- 19), Descendants of the two families of 
Mahli and Mushi are mentioned as ‘heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Levites 
into courses, 1 Ch 23°89, and in 1 Ch 260-15 certain 
Merarites are specified as doorkeepers (ef, 914-25 235), 
Further, in the reign of Hezekiah, Merarites are 
mentioned as taking part in the cleansing of the 
temple (2 Ch 9912. #4), 

(3) For the period after the Exile we have a few 
scattered notices of members of the family of 
Merarites. 1 Ch 9=Neh 11 seems to contain a 
list of those who were known to be dwelling in 
Judea during the period immediately after the 
return from captivity. In these lists occur the 
names of ‘Shemaiah...of the sons of Merari’ 
(1 Ch 94=Neh 11"), and ‘ Obadiah or Abda. . . son 
of Jeduthun’ (1 Ch 96=Nelh 1117, Lastly, when 
Ezra went up to Jerus. in B.c. 454 it is expressly 
stated that certain Merarites accompanied him 
(Ezr 81% 19), 

The Merarites (727) occur Nu 26°, elsewhere 
called ‘the sons of Merari,’ Ex 619, Nu 320 42% 88. 42. 45 
78 1017, 1 Ch 619- 2% 44.63.77 gid 156-17 9321 9427 619. 
2 Ch 29", Ezr 815. or ‘the children of Merari,’ 
Jos 217 34-49, For their history see above. 

2. The father of Judith (Jth 8: 167). 

W. C. ALLEN. 

MERATHAIM (ont) is given as a proper name 
by both AV and RV in Jer 50” ‘Go up against 
the land of Merathaim’ (AVm ‘or of the rebels,’ 
RVm ‘i.e. double rebellion’). The term is an enig- 
matical one, possibly suggested (Del. Parad. 182) 
by Bab. Mfarrdtim, the land by the nar Marrdiu, 
or ‘ bitter river’ (Persian Gulf)=S. Babylonia, and 
adapted so as to recall to a Heb. ear either ‘ double 
rebellion’ (aa) or ‘double bitterness’ (607). 
The LXX (B) πικρῶς ἐπίβηθι ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν (2731) connects 
ὈΣ with the root meaning ‘ bitter.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MERCHANDISE, MERCHANTMAN.—The word 
merchandise (from Old Fr. marchandise, a mer- 
chant’s wares), somewhat archaic now, is used in 
AV in two senses, one of which is quite obsolete. 
1. The first meaning is goods, wares, any object 
of commerce, as Rev 18! ‘The merchants of the 
earth shall weep and mourn over her; for no man 
buyeth their merchandise any more’ (τὸν γόμον 
αὐτῶν, RVm ‘their cargo’). Defoe, Crusoe, Ὁ. 535 
‘He confess’d, he said, it was not a Place for 
Merchants, except that at some certain Times 
they had a kind of a Fair there, when the merchants 
from Japan came over to buy the Chinese Mer- 
chandizes.’ 2. But the word was also used for 
‘traffic’ in goods, and even for ‘gain’ from such 
traffic : so Pr 3“ ‘ The merchandise of it [wisdom] 
is better than the mercliandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold’ (ρ΄ σφ; ATVB 3.8), Cf. 
Shaks. Merch. of Venice, 111. i. 184—‘Were he 
out of Venice, I can make what merchandise 
1 will.’ 

Merchantman is in AV simply ‘ merchant,’ Gn 
37, 1 K 10%, Mt 18%. Latimer, Sermons, p. 500, 
says, ‘The craftsman or merchantman teacheth 
his prentice to lie, and to utter his wares with 
lying and forswearing.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MERCURY.—The tr® of Ἑρμῆς, Ac 14°, for which 
the rendering ‘Hermes’ of RVm is preferable. 
The Romans in many cases transferred the attri- 
butes and functions of the Greek deities to their 
own. Thus Mercury (from mera = merchandise), 
the god of commerce and profit, was identified with 
the Greek Hermes, the patron of good luck. One 
of the many functions of the latter was that of 
messenger and spokesman of the gods. Hence the 
word épunveds=an interpreter (‘interpres Divom,’ 
Verg. dn. iv. 356). He was also regarded as the 
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inventor of speech and the god of eloquence. When 
Paul and Barnabas had healed the cripple at 
Lystra, the inhabitants in their gratitude wished 
to sacrifice to them as gods, and they called the 
former Hermes because he took the lead in speak- 
ing. C. H. PRICHARD. 


MERCY, MERCIFUL.—These words have some- 
what changed in meaning since 1611. As the 
next article will show, they do not in AV express 
pardon, they denote compassion. Thus He 21 
‘Wherefore in all things it beloved him to be 
made ΚΘ unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people’ (ἐλεήμων Ξε οἱ], Vulg. méiserzeors) ; 
Mt 5’ ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy’ (of ἐλεήμονες. . . ἐλεηθήσονται, Vulg. 
miserwordes .. . misericordiam consequentur) ; 
Lk 1051 ‘ which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that felle among the 
thieves? And he said, He that shewed mercy on 
him’ (Ὁ ποιήσας τὸ ἔλεος μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ) ; Sir 29! ‘He 
that is merciful will lend unto his neighbour’ 
(ὁ ποιῶν ἔλεος). Cf. Shaks. Othello, v. ii. 86— 

‘Not dead? not yet quite dead ? 


I that am cruel am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain.’ 


Merch. af Venice, Iv. i. 6— 


*‘ Uncapable of pity, void and empty, 
From any dram of mercy.’ 


Pity is the oldest meaning of the word, which, it is now 
generally allowed, comes from Lat. mercedein, ‘ pay,’ ‘ reward.’ 
In Low Latin mercedem meant ‘ pity’; in French it expressed 
the ‘thanks’ of one who receives reward or consideration ; 
taken into English, it seems to have been associated with 
‘amerce’ and to have denoted the pay or penalty due for 
transgression, as ‘ to be in grievous mercie of the king’ (Statute 
of Henry vi.), te ‘to be in hazard of a great penaltie,’ as 
Minshew explains. Then to ‘cry mercy’ is to beg off a penalty, 
and, that being granted, the sense of pardon and of the grace 
that pardons successively developed. Thus ‘ pity,’ found in the 
word as it came from Low Latin, was obscured through the 
association with ‘amerce,’ and restored by the natural use of 
the word. 


In Ps 117? 119" Ἴρῃ is translated ‘ merciful kind- 
ness.’ The translation comes from Coverdale. 
RV gives ‘mercy’ in the first passage, ‘ loving- 
kindness’ in the second; Amer. RV prefers 
‘lovingkindness’ in both. 

‘Tender mercies’ is a frequent tr., esp. in the 
Psalter, of opm ‘ bowels’ (as the seat of compas- 
sion), ‘pity.’ This tr. is from the Gen. Bible, and 
is retained in RV. In Ph 18 291: RV turns ‘ bowels’ 
of AV into ‘tender mercies’ (Gr. σπλάγχνα, which 
is the LXX tr. of ΟΠ in Pr 12”). See BOWELS. 

The form mercifulness occurs in Sir 40" ‘ Merci- 
fulness endureth for ever’ (ἐλεημοσύνη, RV ‘alms- 
giving’). Cf. Matt. Bible, Notes to Dt 22 ‘This 
law wyll no more but that in dealyng mercifullye 
with beastes we shoulde lerne mercifulnesse unto 
oure neighboures.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MERCY.—IJ. OLD TESTAMENT.—‘ Mercy’ is used 
in AV to translate the following :—4. 107 hesedh, 
LXX usually ἔλεος (see below on NT), Vulg. usually 
miscricordia ; the translation ‘mercy’ is sometimes 
retained by RV, sometimes replaced by ‘loving- 
kindness’; also AV ‘merciful-kindness’ (Ps 117%), 
and often ‘loving-kindness.’ The Hithpael of the 
cognate verb is rendered by LAX ὁσιωθήσῃ, Vule. 
sanctus eris, ΤᾺΝ ‘show thyself merciful’; the adj. 
Ton hdsidh, by LXX usually ὅσιος, Vule. sanctus, 
EV ‘saint,’ “holy (one),’ ‘godly,’ and RV of Ps 
145” ‘gracious.’ There are no English words to 
which hesedh and hasidh are exactly equiva- 
lent. Oxf. Heb. Lew. renders hesedh by ‘good- 
ness,’ ‘kindness’; and hasidh, ‘as denoting active 
practice of 109,’ by ‘kind,’ ‘ pious.’ G. A. Smith 
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‘means always not merely an affection, “loving- 
kindness”... but a relation loyally observed’ 
(Book of the Twelve Prophets, 1.|243n.). That hesedA 
includes these two qualities of kindly affection and 
of loyaléy is shown by the fact that it is coupled 
with and used as a parallel to rahdmim (see below), 
Ps 77° 103%, on the one hand, and to émetA, ‘ fidelity,’ 
Ps 25! 26%, and bérith, ‘covenant,’ Dt 79, on the 
other. Hesedh is used of man towards man, 6.0. 
between David and Jonathan and his house, 1§ 
2044t- ; of Israel towards Jehovah, Hos 64°; but 
chiefly of Jehovah towards His people. Hasidh is 
almost always—only two exceptions, Jer 813, Ps 
145", of God—used of men, probably as exercising 
hesedh (so Oxf. Heb. Lew.). ‘tis application to God 
is in favour of this view rather than that of ‘ object 
of God’s hesedh.’ Hasidh became specialized in 
the sense of pious towards God, hence the versions. 

2 oon rahdmim, lit. ‘bowels,’ so fig. ‘ tender 
affection,’ ‘compassion’; LXX ἔλεος, οἰκτερμοί, ete. ; 
Vulg. misericordia(e), miseratio, etc.; also trans- 
lated in EV ‘compassion.’ The adj. oni rahim 
is rendered: LXX οἰκτίρμων, ete. ; Vulg. misericors, 
etc.; EV ‘ merciful,’ ‘full of compassion.’ Corre- 
sponding translations are given of the Piel of the 
verb ono. These are used of man towards man, 
and of God towards man. 

3. The verb jin Ann, ‘to show favour,’ ‘do kind- 
ness,’ of man towards man, and of God towards 
man, and the adj. }39 hanndn, only of God towards 
man, are rendered by E'V ‘be merciful or gracious,’ 
‘show mercy,’ ‘have pity,’ ‘merciful’; by LXX 
éheéw, οἰκτείρω, etc. ; ἐλεήμων, οἰκτίρμων ; by Vulg. 
miscreor, etc. ; clemens, misericors, ete. 

4, In Gn 1916 ‘the Lord being merciful unto 
him’ is EV tr? of »by mn nopna. pn here rendered 
‘be merciful’ is ‘spare,’ ‘have compassion’ (Oxf. 
Heb. Lew.); LXX usually ἐλεέω, φείδομαι; Vulg. 
masereor, parco; elsewhere in EY ‘have pity.’ It 
is often parallel to mn ‘pity,’ ‘look upon with 
compassion,’ 6.9. Ezk 7% 

5. In Dt 918 32* “be merciful’ is the translation 
of 753, here = ‘clear,’ ‘treat as forgiven, and 
therefore as enjoying full favour.’ In these two 
passages LXX has ἵλεως γενοῦ (ef. below), éxxa- 
θαριεῖ, ‘purge’; Vule. propitius esto, erit; RV 
‘forgive,’ ‘make expiation.’ 

Il. New TESTAMENT.—‘ Mercy, merciful, to be 
merciful, to show mercy,’ etc., are used in EV to 
translate the following :—4. ἔλεος, ἐλεήμων, ἐλεέω, 
‘to be pitiful, compassionate.’ These terms are 
used both of God and man, and are not applied 
with any special frequency to God; so that in NT 
ἔλεος is a divine attribute, but no special emphasis 
is laid upon it. Its most common use with refer- 
ence to God is in the salutation χάρις, ἔλεος, εἰρήνη 
in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 15, 2 Ti 1°, Tit 1%) 
and in 2 Jn; ef. Jude”. 

2. οἰκτιρμοί, οἰκτίρμων, ‘compassion, -ate,’ not com- 
nion, but chiefly applied to God, Ro 12', 2 Co 1°, 
Lk 656, Ja 5%, 

ὃ. ἵλεως, ‘forgiving,’ He 8; ἱλάσκομαι, ‘be pro- 
pitiated, forgive’; ἀνίλεως, ‘not forgiving’ (AV 
‘without mercy’), Ja 215, 

Thus the chief OT terms which AV, and in a 
measure RV, translate most unsuitably by ‘mercy,’ 
ascribe to God the following attributes : (a) tender 
compassion, rahdmim, etc., for man’s misery and 
helplessness ; (Ὁ) a disposition to deal kindly and 
generously with man, hanan, ete. ; (ὁ) the divine 
affection and fidelity to man, on which man may 
confidently rely, as he would on the loyalty of his 
tribe or family, hesedh. Though these terms may 
include the ordinary sense of ‘ mercy,’ the ‘ sparing 
of a wrongdoer,’ and the context sometimes shows 
that they do include this meaning, the terms 
themselves do not suggest it. Hence the use of 


renders 193 by ‘leal love,’ and explains that it! the word ‘mercy’ to translate them, represents 
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God in the OT as occupied with the position of 
man as a criminal, a rebel, and an enemy, to an 
extent entirely unwarranted by the original. Cf. 
Driver, Sermons on OT, 220 ἢ, also Par. Psalé. 
443 f., 447, and see preceding article. 

The NT nse of the corresponding terms is neither 
frequent nor characteristic, and is only a faint 
reflexion of OT teaching. ‘The great ideas repre- 
sented in OT by rahdmim, hanan, hesedh, and their 
cognates, are mostly expressed in NT by other 
terms than ἔλεος, olkripuol, etc. One might almost 
say that hesedh covers the whole ground of χάρις, 
ἔλεος, εἰρήνη (but see Hort on 1 P 1%), and implies 
the NT doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. 

The subject of ‘mercy,’ in its usual sense of 
‘That benevolence, mildness, or tenderness of 
heart which disposes a person to overlook injuries 
or to treat an oftender better than he deserves,’ is 
treated under ATONEMENT and FORGIVENESS. 
The qualities dealt with here are those which moved 
God to provide an atonement, but they describe 
God’s attitude to man, as man, and do not, except 
OT, 8, of themselves call attention to man’s sin. 

W. ἢ. ΒΈΝΝΕΤΥ. 

MERCY-SEAT.—See TABERNACLE. 


MERED (112; B Πῶραδ, A Mépad, Luc. Bépad).— 
A Judahite, 1 Ch 417, See BITHIAH. 


MERES (079 Mares, LXX om.).—One of the seven 
princes and counsellors of Ahasuerus (Est 1"); cf. 
ADMATHA. With this name and with Marsena, 
benfey (sce Ges. Thes.) compares Sansk. mérsha, 
Zend. meresh =‘ writing.’ 


MERIBAH (29 ‘ strife’).—The word occurs by 
itself Ex 177, Ps 958, and in both places Massah 
(which see)is also mentioned. Massah is rendered 
by LXX Πειρασμός, Vule. Tentatio, in both; Meri- 
bah of Ex 177 by LXX Λοιδόρησις, but omitted in 
Vulg.; Meribah of Ps 957 by LXX παραπικρασμῷ, 
Vulg. writatione, RV ‘as at Meribah as in the day 
of Massah,’ AV ‘in the provocation as in the day 
of temptation ’ [these are the only two places where 
Massah and Meribah occur. Massah occurs with 
‘waters of Meribah’ Dt 33°, and by itself twice 
Dt 6 9), The expression ‘ waters of Meribah’ 
is more common, occurring Nu 90}8.33 Dt 338, Ps 
817 (heb. 8] 1063, Meribah is in LXX ἀντιλογίας in 
all these places except Nu 20™, which has λοιδορίας : 
Vulg. has Contradictionis in all; RV has in these 
passages uniformly ‘ waters of Meribah,’ while AV 
has “ waters of strife’ in Ps 106%. 

A fuller expression is wp nap Ὁ in Nu 97:3, Dt 
32, LXX and Vulg. render as in Nu 20%, RV 
has ‘waters of Meribah of Kadesh,’ while AV has 
‘ Meribah in Kadesh’ in Nu and ‘ Meribah-kadesh ’ 
in Dt. Besides these passages in which reference 
is made by name to the waters which flowed from 
the rock when smitten by Moses, many others 
mention the providing water from the stony rock 
without detail of name or place, ¢.g. Dt 8%, Ps 
7815 20 10541 1148, 15 4872, 

According to Nu 207 the children of Israel, 
finding no water at Kadesh, in the desert of Zin, 
strove with Moses (both in v.? and v.8 BV has 
‘strove,’ while AV by putting ‘chode’ in y,? ob- 
scures the double reference to strife which exists 
in the original). The LORD commands Moses, 
‘Take the rod... and speak ye unto the rock 
before their eyes, that it give forth its water’; but 
Moses struck the rock with his rod, and water came 
forthabundantly. Then follows the sentence of pro- 
hibition : ‘ yeshall not bring this assembly into the 
land which I have given them.’ The carrying out 
of this sentence in the case of Aaron is related in Nu 
20 23:29 in the case of Moses in Nu 9712: 4. Dt 32-52 (see 
above for the words employed in these passages). 


Another account is also given (Ex 17}: of water 
flowing from the rock when smitten by Moses. 
The language is very similar to that of Nn 20, and 
in points of detail there is a marked resemblance 
between the two narratives. In this account stress 
is laid (v.*) on ‘ tempting’ (2.¢., in the old sense of 
the word, proving) as well as ‘striving,’ and in v.? 
two names are given to the place, MASsSAH (‘tempta- 
tion,’ 1.6. proving) because the children of Isracl 
‘tempted’ the Lord, and Meribah (‘chiding orstrife’) 
because of the ‘striving’ of the children of Israel (in 
both verses AV has ‘ chide’ for ‘ strive’ asin Nu 20°). 
Other passages referring to these events are given 
at the beginning of this article, from which it ap- 
pears that Massah by itself is mentioned twice, 
Massah with Meribah twice, and in Dt 33? mention 
is made of Massah and the waters of Meribah 
in connexion with Levi, and the verse apparently 
refers to an incident ποῦ recorded in Ex 17 or Nu 20, 

A comparison of these two narratives (those in 
Ex 17 and Nu 20) suggests many difficult questions. 
Kuenen was not prepared with an answer, and 
abstained from expressing a decisive opinion (Hexa- 
teuch, $6 n. 42, p. 101, Wicksteed’s translation). 
Cornill (im ZATIV, 1891, p. 20 ff.) disensses these 
narratives at length, and submits them to a 
searching analysis, arriving at results which are 
in the main adopted by Bacon (Triple Tradition) in 
his notes on these passages. 

There appear to be two alternatives: (a) the 
narratives in question are different versions of 
the same occurrence which has been assigned to 
different periods in the journeyings of the children 
of Israel; or (6) an account of occurrences at a 
place to which the name of Massah was given 
(mainly preserved in Ex 1717 and there called 
Rephidim), and another account of occurrences at 
Meribah (preserved but with considerable modifi- 
eations in Nu 20'-*, and these connected with 
Kadesh) existed at one time as Independent narra- 
tives; but details have been transferred from the 
one account to the other in the process of compila- 
tion, perhaps the addition of Meribah and the idea 
of strife to the narrative of Ex 17. 

From Nu 20 it is difficult to understand clearly 
wherein the sin of Moses and Aaron is supposed to 
have consisted. According to 2055 27" it is described 
as rebelling against the word of the Lorp. ‘The 
waters of Meribah receive their naine because the 
ehildren of Israel strove with the LORD, and on 
this occasion the words assigned to Moses are 
‘Hear now, ye rebels.’ May Moses and Aaron on 
this occasion have shown themselves unworthy of 
their position as leaders, and in some way joined 
in the strife? Then a reason for their heavy 
punishment would be apparent, while reverence 
for the great leader may suggest a further reason 
why the narrative appears in its present form. 

In art. HxopDus, ROUTE OF (§ iv.), some reasons 
have been given for ascribing to the events re- 
corded in Nu 20/2 an earlier date than that 
usually given to them. They may be noted here, 
as (whatever weight they may have) they reduce 
the interval between Massah and Meribah. 


A note on Dt 332 should find a place here. According to RV, 
‘He shined forth from Paran, and came from the ten thousands 
of holy ones [m. holiness].’ AV has ‘with’ for ‘from,’ which is 
not defensihle. The rendering in italics arouses suspicion. 
After mention of Seir, Paran, we might expect the name of some 
place ; and as the words which follow (‘ At his right hand was a 
fiery law’) are certainly corrupt, it is prohable that emendation 
is needed here also, A slight modification of the text would 
give ‘and came to Meribath-kadesh,’ an emendation which has 
found much favour. 


The manner in which the words ‘strife’ and 
‘temptation’ and the corresponding verbs are used 
in the passages already quoted, invites comment. 
In Ex 177, Nu 20° the people strove with Moses, 
but in Nu 9013 they strove with the Lorp, in Ex 
177 they ‘tempt’ the Lorp. Butin Dt 33° anothel 
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view of the relation between Gou and His people 
is represented: ‘whom thou didst prove at 
Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at the 
waters of Meribah.’ The word prove is the same 
word as that rendered temp?, and occurs in Gn 22! 
(‘God did éempt [RV prove] Abraham’). The same 
thought is found in Ex 15” (‘there he made for 
them a statute and an ordinance, and there he 
proved them’), Whether in the first part of this 
passage there is any connexion between mishpat 
and Meribah-Kadesh may be questioned (but 
note that a cause in judgment is 2%, and Kadesh is 
En-mishpat), but that the latter clause contains 
the idea underlying Massah is clear. 

This double view of the wilderness history is 
found also in the Psalms. Ps 817 has ‘J tried thee 
at the waters of Meribah,’ Ps 95° has ‘when your 
fathers proved me, tried me’... Tn these two places 
the Heb. for ἐγὼ is jnz. The above may serve to 
illustrate the fulness of the religious teaching which 
may be derived from the Pentateuchal narrative. 

Meriboth-kadesh.—‘ The waters of Meriboth- 
kadesh’ are given in Ezk 4719, and ‘ the waters of 
Meribath-kadesh’ in 4858, as a southern limit to 
the land. ‘The difference between the singular 
and plural in the two passages seems strange, and 
the LXX renderings Μαριμὼθ Kadyu (47°), Βαριμὼθ 
Kaéys (487), which suggest the plural in both verses, 
are to be preferred. Note the interchange of β 
and w. In 4878 QT have Μαριμώθ, AV has ‘the 
waters of strife in Kadesh’ in both places, 

Here is a clear reference to the events recorded 
in the Pentateuch, but it is doubtful whether the 
inference may be drawn that a place bearing the 
name of Meriboth-kadesh was known to the pro- 
phet or his contemporaries. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


MERIBBAAL. 
MERIBOTH-KADESH.—See MERIBAE. 


MERODACH (;77).—A Bab.-Assyr. deity men- 
tioned as a separate name but oncein OT (Jer 50 [Gr. 
27}"), BMawddy, SAQ Mewddy. The Bab. pronuncia- 
tion of the name was Mar-u-duk. Its signification 
is still uncertain, though its Bab. origin is strongly 
maintained (cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, 228; Jensen, 
Kosmologie der Babylonier, 242 ff.). On the side 
of astronomy M. is identified with Jupiter, of the 
Romans. In the earlier Bab. history he occupies 
a seat on the same platform with Anu, Bel, Ea, 
Nergal, etc. But in later times he occupied a 
position of pre-eminence, particularly as the patron 
deity of the city of Babylon. In Jeremiah’s refer- 
ence he seems to be one of the two chief gods of 
Babylon. In his inscriptions, Nebuchadrezzar 
speaks of Merodach (Jar-duk) as ‘the great lord,’ 
‘the exalted governor,’ ‘king of the heavens and 
the earth,’ ‘the supreme god’; Assurbanipal speaks 
of him as ‘king of gods’; Nabonidus (Cyl.) calls 
him ‘ Lord of the gods’; and (Stele) speaks of the 
king of Assyria as having wrought the ruin of the 
Jand by M.’s wrath. The many hints in later Bab. 
literature of his importance show that he was 
held to be the supreme god, the source of power, and 
of all the blessings which showered upon mankind. 
At the fall of Babylon, Merodach receives the pro- 
foundest reverence from Cyrus, the victor. 
his relation to Nebo see the art. NeBo. Under 
the name Bél he was worshipped among the Man- 
deans. His name forms an important element in 
many late proper names of Babylonia, e.g. Mero- 
dach-baladan and Evil-Merodach, as well as in 
some of an earher date, 6.0. Marduk-adin-ahi of 
17th cent. B.c. For his possible connexion with 
the story of Esther see art. MORDECAI. 


See MEPHIBOSHETH, 
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n. 1; Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Geschichte, Ὁ. 5511. ; Jensen, Kosmo- 
logie, p. 88 ; Winckler, Geschichte Bab.-Assyr. p.34f.; Baudissin, 
PRE ii. 35%.; Jeremias, Alf., art. ‘Marduk’ in Roscher’s 
Ausfuhr. Lex. der Gr. u. Rim. Myth.; Jastrow, Religion of 


Bab. and Assyria. Ira M. Prices. 


MERODACH-BALADAN (xb 7K, Μαρωδὰχ 
Βαλαδάν), Is 891: misspelt (in MT, but not in 
LXX, BA having Μαρωδάχ [Βαλαδάν]) Berodach-b. 
in 2K 2033,.. Τὴ Assyr. the name is written 
Marduk - bal-iddina, and means ‘ Merodach has 
given a son.’ Merodach-baladan was the heredi- 
tary prince of the Kald& or Chaldeans, who 
inhabited the marshes at the mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. The inscriptions call him the son 
of Yagina; but this may signify that Yagina 
was a more remote ancestor. In 2K he is 
made the son of Baladan: this would be the 
abbreviated form of some name, the first ele- 
ment of which was the name of a deity. In the 
troublous period which followed the death of 
Shalmaneser IV. before Samaria, B.c. 722, M. pos- 
sessed himself of Babylonia, and was crowned king 
at Babylon (B.C. 721). After a few years, however, 
Sargon of Assyria found himself sufficiently strong 
to think of reconquering Babylonia, which had 
been annexed to Assyria by Tiglath-pileser ΤΠ. 
M. accordingly looked for allies, and in B.c, 711 sent 
an embassy to the West, where the vassal-princes 
were disposed to throw off their allegiance to the 
Assyrian king. Judah with the Philistine cities, 
and Edom and Moab, entered into the alliance, 
and Egypt promised help. It was on this occasion 
that Hezekiah boastfully showed the Bab. envoys 
the material resources which he could bring to the 
alliance (2 K 20-9, Is 39).* Before the alhes were 
ready to move, however, the army of Sargon had 
descended on Palestine, and severely punished 
Ashdod, which had been the centre of disaffection. 
Judah, Edom, and Moab thereupon submitted, 
and the Assyr. king was free to turn to Babylonia, 
M. vainly sought aid from the Elamites, who were 
defeated by the Assyrians before they could come 
to his help, and he accordingly fled from Babylon, 
which was entered by Sargon, B.c. 709. After 
being proclaimed king there, Sargon pursued M. 
to Bit-Yakin, the capital of the Kald& in the 
marshes, which he captured along with its prince. 

M. afterwards recovered his freedom, and in 
B.C. 702, after the death of Sargon, he returned to 
Babylon, and reigned there a second time for 
about six months; though the Annalistic Tablet 
seems to imply that this M. was not identical with 
the Kald& prince (as it calls him ‘an Assyrian 
soldier’), At any rate, the usurper was over- 
thrown by Sennacherib at Kish, and Bel-ibni was 
made king of Babylon by the Assyrians. For 
some time M. defended himself in the marshes; 
but after a time, growing weary of the struggle, 
he embarked for the eastern shore of the Persian 
Gulf, with his followers and gods, and settled in 
the Elamite city of Nagitu. To this retreat, in 
B.C, 695, he was pursued by Sennacherib, who 
stormed the Chaldean colony. M. himself seems 
to have been already dead, but at a subsequent 
date we hear of his son Nebo-sum-iskun assisting 
the Elamites in a war against the Assyrians. 

A. Hi. SAYCE. 

MEROM, THE WATERS OF (οὐ ῷ, τὸ ὕδωρ 
ΔΙαρρών or Μερρών), where Joshua overthrew the 
contederation of the northern kings, are commonly 
identified with the highest of the three lakes in the 
Jordan Valley, now called Baheireé el-Huleh, ‘the 


* So Driver, Zsaiah2, 14, 45, 49; Skinner, Zsaiah, vol. i, p. 
2833 Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. (1888), Ὁ, 349; εὐ al. On the 


other hand, Schrader, Καὶ 13 Ὁ. 344 [COT ii. 28], prefers to date 
the visit of Merodach-baladan’s envoys 6. 704 B.0. ; so also W. R. 
Smith, Proph. of Isr. Ὁ. 318—at a time, however, when he was 
not king of Pahylonia. 
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little lake of el-Huleh.’ The height of the waters 
here relatively to those of the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea possibly accounts for the name opp 
used by the ancient historian (Jos 11>”). Several 
of the places mentioned in the chapter have been 
identified with tolerable certainty, e.g. Hazor and 
Achshaph; while Mizpah, from the position as- 
signed to it, must have lain immediately to the 
north of ef-Huleh. The open land in the neighbour- 
hood of ‘Ain el-MellGha would therefore atford an 
excellent rallying-ground for the hosts assembling 
for one supreme etiort to stay the progress of the 
victorious invaders. 

No absolute proof of this identification can be 
offered, and certain objections have been raised, 
none of which, however, is insnperable. (1) The 
word mé [constr. of mayim, ‘waters’] is nowhere 
else applied to such a large body of standing 
water; in such cases the term yam (‘sea’) is 
commonly employed. Too much may easily be 
made of this objection, which, being only of a 
negative character, must give way to more positive 
considerations. (2) Josephus places the camp of 
the kings at Beroth in Upper Galilee, and makes 
no mention of waters. Here, therefore, we are 
told the scene of the battle must be sought, and 
not in the Jordan lowlands (Socin’s note in 
Schumacher’s Jauldn, 102). Josephus says (Ant. 
v. i. 18) that Beroth was ‘not far from Kadesh’: 
this fixes the locality, Kadesh lying on the heights 
west of the valley. But the battle was not neces- 
sarily fought at the spot where the camp stood. 
Long afterwards, in this same district, Demetrius 
pitched his camp at Kadesh, and fought Jonathan 
in the plain below (Jos. Ané. XIII. v. 7). Why 
should not the kings have followed a similar 
course? (3) By giving battle in this plain the 
kings would have exposed themselves to grave 
peril in the event of defeat, since it is so hemmed 
in by hills and marshes as to make escape ex- 
tremely difficult ; immense natural barriers lying 
especially between it and great Zidon, towards 
which a great part of the routed army fled (Jos 
11°). In reply to this, it may be pointed out 
that for the evolutions of the chariots on which 
the Canaanites so much relied, there was no 
eround anywhere near so suitable as the com- 
aig easy downs south of ‘Ain el-Melldha. 

o secure this advantage, they were doubtless 
willing to take some msk. It should also be 
remembered that the Canaanites were at home 
amid the intricacies of mountain and marsh, of 
which their pursuers were largely ignorant. In 
their flight to great Zidon, the fugitives would 
probably follow the course of the ordinary route 
from Banids to the sea, and familiarity with these 
wild uplands would greatly facilitate their efforts 
to escape. 

Bahewret cl-Huleh isa pear-shaped basin, pointing 
southward, and having a distinct bulge to the 
north-west. It hes 7 ft. above the level of the 
Mediterranean, and is from 10 ft. to 16 ft. in 
depth. Its greatest breadth is about 3 miles, and 
its length from the edge of the marshes to the 
exit of the Jordan is 34 to 4 miles. Mcasurements 
vary somewhat with the amount of rainfall and 
the condition of the muddy banks. The N. limit 
is especially ill defined, as the waters of the upper 
Jordan, forcing their way in different channels 
through the swamp, are constantly changing the 
line. Owing to the formation at the southern 
end, the lake might be drained or enlarged with 
almost equal ease. Probably it was once much 
larger than it is now (HGH p. 481, note). To 
the means talcen for this extension, possibly 
Mukaddasi (A.D. 985) refers in the following 


sentence: ‘In order to form the lake they have | 
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the river, confining its waters to its bed’ (Le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 68). The 
floor of the valley northward is one vast morass, 
varying in breadth from 2 to 3 miles. From the 
chief source of the Jordan at Tell el-Kédi to 
the lake, a distance of 1] miles, there is a fall 
of 498 ft. Towards the lower end the marshes 
are covered with papyrus-reeds (Arab. Jdabir), 
and through them in dark sluggish Janes the 
waters from the north make their way into the 
lake. The whole place is literally alive with 
wild fowl, ranging in size from the pelican to 
the tiny but gay-plumaged kingfisher; and 
the water is plentifully stocked with fish (see 
JORDAN), All the waters from the S.W. of 
Hermon, and as far north as Hasbeiyeh, from Merj 
A‘ytin, and from the western slopes south of the 
Intdny, are carried down into e/-Huleh. <A few 
miles above the lake on the west side of the 
valley there is a copious spring, ‘Ain el-Baldta. 
Almost due west is the much larger ‘Ain el- 
Metléha, which turns a mill and sends a broad 
stream across the plain. Possibly misled by this 
name, Burckhardt gave currency to the statement 
that the 8.W. shore of the lake was covered by a 
saline (Arab. mal/adhah) crust (Travels, 316). There 
is no trace of salt here or elsewhere in the valley. 

The uplands of Naphtali drop almost precipi- 
tously on the west edge of the plain. On the east 
the mountains descend from a greater height, but 
much more gradually, approaching almost to the 
water’s edge. From the lake northward the land 
is called Ard el-Huleh; southward it is known as 
Ard el-Khait. 

The Waters of Merom appear no more in history 
under that name; but of the lake and the district 
under different appellations we have frequent 
notices. It figures as the lake of Semechonitis 
in Jos. Ant. Vv. v. 1 (οἵ. Jg 4°). Here, in the 
‘plain of Hazor,’ or ‘Asor,’ Jonathan defeated 
Demetrius (Ané. XIII. v. 7; 1 Mac 11%). When 
Zenodorus died, Cesar bestowed his country, lying 
between Trachon and Galilee, upon Herod. It con- 
tained Ulatha and Paneas, and the country round 
about (Ant, xv. x. 3; BJ I. xx. 4). Οὐλάθα here 
is evidently equivalent to Huleh, and to xnvm xo 
of the Talmud (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 24, 
271. HGHL 4811, note), and it is applied in accord- 
ance with subsequent usage to the district as well 
as the lake. Josephus gives a brief description of 
the place in BJ 111. x. 7, IV. i. 1. Seleucia, which 
he mentions, is Selékiyeh, about 9 miles 8.E. of the 
lake, while Daphne corresponds with Difneh, near 
Tell el-Kadi. The Arab geographers speak of the 
lake nowas Bahairah Kadas and anon as Bahairah 
Bamyas, from its proximity to each of these strong- 
holds; but the name e-Huleh constantly asserts 
itself as applying to both lake and district (Le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 52, 68, 32, etc.). 
To the district also Boha ed-Din refers (Life of 
Saladin, PEF tr., p. 155). 

The highway from the south and from the west 
by way of Safed keeps close to the hills on the 
western edge of the plain, to escape the marshes. 
It crosses the vale in the north past Tell el-Kad@i 
to Banids, and thence to Damascus. 

The land is occupied to-day by the Ghawdrineh 
Arabs, ‘the dwellers in the Ghér.’ The herds of 
bufialoes that find congenial haunts in the marshes 
are their chief care. They also till the soil, which 
still justifies its ancient reputation for fertility 
(Mukaddasi, A.D. 985; Yaktit, A.p. 1225). Their 
other occupations are hunting and fishing, and 
making mats, ete., of the reeds from the marshes. 
Of these also many of their fragile houses are built. 
The women, however, do the most of this work. 
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Macgregor, Reb Roy on the Jordan; Guy Le Strange, Pal. 
under the Mosilenws, 32, 34, 39, 52, 68, 455; Robinson, BRP ii. 
485, Ἠϊ. 392-395; SW.P Mem. i. 205, Map Sheet iv.; Buhl, 
GAP 113, 234 (doubts the identification with e(-Huleh); Dillm. 
on Jos 11, W. EWING. 


MERONOTHITE.—1. Jehdeiah ‘the Merono- 
thite’ (*nt4e7) was over the asses of king David, 
1 Ch 27% (B ὁ ἐκ Μεραθών, A —Mapafdy). 2. Jadon 
‘the Meronothite’ assisted in repairing the wall 
of Jerusalem, Neh 3’. No place of the name of 
Meronoth is mentioned in OT’, but from the context 
of Neh 3’ it would appear to have been in the 
neighbourhood of Gibeon and Mizpah. 


MERQOZ (inn; B Μηρώζξ, A Μαΐζώρ, Luc. Mapes ; 
Vulg. Meroz) is nowhere mentioned in Scripture 
except in the Song of Deborah (Jg 5%), whose curse, 
like that of the Saviour on Chorazin, has alone pre- 
served it fromoblivion. The bitterness of the curse 
against Meroz can be accounted for only by some 
special aggravation of its offence. Of Reuben, Dan, 
and Asher, who also played an ignoble part, the lan- 
guage of the song, although satirical, is restrained. 
But with what impetuous fury it bursts forth— 

‘Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; 
Because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
To the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ 
This may have been because of their nearness to 
the field of battle, while the others were far away. 
Jf the surrounding country were in a fever of 
excitement because of the presence of the hostile 
forces, and the grave issues depending on the 
coming conflict, the appeal to their patriotism was 
strengthened tihepesedca hl . If, within sound of the 
strife when their heroic kinsmen of Zebulun and 
Naphtali closed in deadly struggle with the 
oppressor, the men of Meroz skulked, sullen 
and craven, behind their walls, we can under- 
stand why the hot heart of the prophetess 
overflowed upon them in a flood of corrosive 
rhetoric. 

There is but one site in the neighbourhood with 
any reminiscence of the ancient name to which 
these conditions could apply. ‘This is e/-AMuwrussus, 
about 5 miles N.W. of Beisin, and 9 miles E. 
of Jezreel, on the northern slopes of the vale which 
runs down from Esdraelon to the Jordan, between 
Little Hermon and Gilboa. Built entirely of mud, 
the modern village stands on rising ground, in the 
midst of plough land. For water it is dependent 
on the stream below, in }Vady Yebla. 

Another suggestion (Moore, Judges, pp. 135, 
163) is that Meroz was a hamlet in the line of 
Sisera’s flight, ‘whose Israelitish inhabitants 
suffered him to escape,’ thus proving traitors to 
their country’s cause, and earning the fierce re- 
proaches of Deborah. Sisera fled ‘to the tent of 
Jael the wife of Heber the Kenitc’ (Τρ 417), who 
had pitched his tent by the terebinth of Betsa‘anim 
by Kedesh. Identifying Kedesh with the ruined 
Kadish W. of the Sea of Galilee, and Betsa‘anim 
with Khirbet Bessim (Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. 
69; Smith, HGHL! 396), the direct road from the 
battlefield would have been round the base of 
Tabor, and across the head of Wddy esh-Sherrdr. 
But as this way was probably barred by the Israel- 
ites, whose army descended from Tabor, Sisera 
would most likely rush down the valley of Jezreel, 
skirting the southern terraces of Little Hermon. 
In his endeavours to elude pursuit he may easily 
have approached el-Murussus before turning north- 
ward. This site, therefore, meets the requirements 
of either case ; and Moore is not justified in sayine 
that all proposed identifications ‘may safely be 
dismissed ’ (Judges, p. 162). 

LATERATURE.—Gulérin, Galiée, i. 127; Smith, ΘΗ ΤᾺ pp. 395, 
396 ; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. pp. 58, 569; Robinson, BAP ii, 


356; SWP Mem. ii. 85; Moore, Judges, pp. 185, 162 ; Ilender- 
son, Palestine, Ὁ. 107; Douglas, Judges, Ὁ. 38. 
W. EWING. 


MERRAN (Meppdy, Syr. nun, Vet. Lat. Ὁ. 
Myrrhe).—Found only in Bar 3° ‘the merchants 
of Merran and Teman.’ Grotius identified it with 
m2, a town of Sidonia, Jos 134; Hivernick, with 
Moarrah, a Syrian city ; Fritzsche, with the sterile 
Arabian desert Mahrah; and Keil, with Maranc, 
a city placed by Pliny near the Red Sea, in the 
country of the Sabeans. It is decidedly preferable 
with Kneucker and Ball to suppose that there has 
been a misreading of 1 for 7 in the Semitic original 
from which our Greek text was taken, and that 
we should read ‘the merchants of Medan (or 
Midian) and Teman.’ The doubled p is no obstacle 
to this, since we have Σαρρά for my. In favour of 
it we may cite Gu 378, where Midianites are called 
‘merchants,’ and Hab 39:1, where Teman and Midian 
are named in connexion. J.T. MARSHALL. 


MESALOTH (Δεσσαλώθ, Μαισαλώθ), 1 Mac 9°.— 
Probably representing nipnp ‘steps’ or ‘ascents’ (?), 
referring to the plateau near Arbela, W. of the 
Sea of Galilee. C. R. CONDER. 


MESHA.—41. (ἀν) Son of Shaharaim, a Benja- 
minite, whom his wife Hodesh bare in the land of 
Moab (1 Ch 8%). LXX reads, A Μωσά, B Misa; 
Vulg. MJosa. The two latter readings seem to 
have been based on an original xyip. 2. (yu) 
Firstborn of Caleb (1 Ch 2%). He became the 
father of Ziph, possibly the founder of the Ziphites. 
LXX reads Mapiod, and the Vulg. Mesa; Kittel 
(πὰ Haupt’s O07’) follows the LXX, reading 773, 
which he thinks is to be expected from the context. 

3. Mesha (yep, Mwod), a king of Moab, who was 
a sheep-master, and was tributary to Ahab, king 
of Israel. Upon the death of the latter and the 
accession of his son Ahaziah, Mesha rebelled and 
refused to pay his annual tax of ‘an hundred 
thousand lambs and an hundred thousand rams 
with the wool’ (2 K 85:5. The people of Mesha 
had fallen before the arms of David (28 87), and in 
all probability remained subjects of Solomon till 
the division of the kingdom, The infection of re- 
bellion at that period probably seized the Moabites, 
and they, in common with other extra-lsraelitish 
subjects of the united kingdom, struck for in- 
dependence and secured it. The tenor of the 
record on the Moabite Stone (wh. see) favours this 
supposition. It also informs us that the subjection 
of Moab, which Mesha threw off, was due to the 
prowess and power of Omri, the founder of the 
4th Dynasty of Israel. After forty years of yoke- 
bearing, Mesha’s god, Chemosh, delivered him from 
Israel, in the middle of the reign of Omri’s son. 
This appears to imply that the secession (2 K 1') 
occurred, not at the death of Ahab, butin the middle 
of his reign (see ‘Moabite Stone’ in art. Moab). 
At any rate this rebellion cut off valuable revenues 
from Israel’s exchequer, and Jehoram, Ahab’s son, 
who came to the throne after the two years’ reign 
of lis brother Ahaziah (1 K 22, 2 K 127), aspired 
to re-conquer the rebels. With Jehoshaphat of 
Judah and his army, and the Edomites of Mt. 
Seir, Jehoram and Israel marched against the 
seceders. Upon the counsel of the prophet Elisha, 
the encamped armies dug trenches to catch the 
water necessary to slake thirst. Led on by an 
illusion (2K 3”), the Moabite army recklessly 
rushed into the enemies’ camp, only to be routed, 
cut to pieces, trodden down, and dismayed. The 
few escaped ones entered Kir-hareseth, and the 
combined armies destroyed the land with stones, 
stopped cisterns and fountains, felled the forests, 
and beleaguered the fortress. With 700 warriors 
‘the king of Moab attempted to break through 
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the ranks of the besiegers. 
this he went to the top of the wall, and, in full 


view of the armies of Judah, Israel, and Edom, he | 


propitiated the wrath of Chemosh by offering up 
as a burnt-offering his firstborn, the heir-apparent 
to the throne. Thereupon the three armies with- 
drew, leaving Mesha master of the situation, though 
routed, and his land greatly damaged (2 K 37’), 

4. Mesha (xvio) was the name of one of the 
limit-points of the territory ascribed to the descend- 
ants of Joktan in Gn 10°, ‘And their dwelling 
was from xvp as thou goest toward Sephar, the 
mountain of the East.’ It is plain that it must be 
sought for in the Arabian peninsula. The earlier 
views are amply presented by Gesenius (Thesaurus, 
: 829), who concludes by finding the location at the 

- boundary of Jfesene, not far from the mouth of 
the Tigris river. Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, and 
others mention a seaport Μοῦσα or Μοῦζα, a 
celebrated place in classic times, which is now in 
ruins. Pullen, in his surveys in the Admiralty 
chart of the Red Sea, cites, at 13° 40’ N. lat., 43° 
20’ Τῷ. long., a mountain called Jcbel Mousa, 
Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 242 f.) identifies κ᾽ with 
the Bab.-Assyr. term Jfaés, which is the name 
attached to the district of the Syrian-Arabian 
desert touching the Lower Euphrates on the 8. W. 
(LXX reads, A Maoone, E Μανασσή). The terri- 
tory of the Joktanites is fairly well determined, 
from the language and monuments of 8. Arabia, to 
be in the 8. W. portion of that peninsula, extending 
from modern Yemen on the W. to Hadramaut on 
the E. The latest and perhaps the most authori- 
tative statements on the location of this hard-to- 
find locality are made by that successful explorer of 
Arabia, Eduard Glaser. In vol. ii. of his recent work 
(Skizze der Geschichte und Gcographie Aradiens, 
Berlin, 1890, pp. 336 ff, 420f., 437) we find his 
resnlts presented. In W. Central Arabia he found 
a AMaciya near Jebel Samar, which he identifies 
with the biblical Massa. He even goes further 
and asserts (p. 420) that the biblical Mash, vo 
(Gn 10%), Mesha xyp (Gn 10°), and Massa xo (Gn 
25") are jound in one and the same territory, the 
difference in spelling being due merely to the 
different sources or times from which the names 
reach us. Sephar he locates only in the S. part of 
Arabia, hence he looks for Mesha at the other 
limit (Gn 10%) in the north. The most northern 
Joktanide group (Ophir, Hawilah, Jébab, Uzal, 
and Diklah) is hounded by a line drawn obliquely 
from the northern end of the Persian Gulf across 
Arabia to Medina., Such a line would touch the 
territory of Djcbel Samar (p. 437), and in particular 
the district of Mass&. Thus, in a word, Glaser 
concludes that Jebel Samar and its Westland, 
already identified with Mas, and inclusive of 
Mass4, also encloses within it the biblical Mesha 
of Gn 10°, IRA M. PRIckE. 


MESHACH (qv; LXX and Theod. M(eyody ; 
Vulg. Mrsach).—The name Mishael, by which one 
of Daniel’s threc companions, of the children of 
Judah, was originally called, was changed by thie 
prinee of the eunuchs into Afeshach (Dn 17 and 
ch. 3). Such changes of name were not uncom- 
mon: they marked the fact that a new state of 
life had now begun. In the present instance there 
is no idea of dishonour or humiliation. 

Many conjectures have been put forward with 
respect to the origin of the word. I*uerst dragged 
in the Sansk. méshah=‘a ram,’ and afterwards 
the name of the sun-god of the Chaldeans. Ges. 
was favourably inclined towards the Pers. miz 
shah=‘friend of the king.’ Another suggestion 
connected it with the Accadian mas, a protecting 
genius, who stood at the head of the demi-gods, 
and is described in the old magical books as having 


But utterly failing in | 


his abode on the top of the mountains, and pro- 
tecting all who seek refuge with him. Frd. 
Delitzsch’s proposal to consider it identical with 
Mi-sha-Aku is rightly rejected by Schrader (COT 
11. 126), who points out that the correct form would 
have been Mannu-ki-Aku. The fact is that no 
name such as this has been found in the inscrip- 
tions; and when we look at the word itself, it gives 
us the impression that it was formed partly by 
imitation of the first part of Mishael, and partly 
out of the companion name Shadrach. 
J. TAYLOR. 

MESHECH (avn, Sam. ew, Mocdx).—Son of 
Japheth, Gn 10?=1Ch 1°. This nation is regularly 
mentioned in company with Tubal (Ps 120° is the 
only exception), and in the two names the Moschi 
and Tibareni ‘are scarcely to be mistaken’ 
(Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 254). The vocalization of the 
LXX agrees with that of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
in which a country called MMuski or Mushki is of 
frequent occurrence. The passages in those in- 
scriptions which treat of the inhabitants of that 
country are collected by Frd. Delitzsch (Wo lag 
das Paradies ? p. 250), and these, with the other 
notices of them to be found in ancient writers, are 
discussed by Lenormant (Les Origines de ( Histoire, 
II. li. pp, 181-249). An individual named Meshak 
is known only to Moses of Khorene (Venice, 1865, 
p. 32), according to whom such a person was left by 
Aram as governor of the region called Armenia I., 
who built there a city called by his own name, 
but mispronounced Mazhak by the people of the 
country. The first mention of the nation is in an 
inscription of Tiglath-pileser I. (c. 1100 B.c.; WAL 
i. pl. 9, 601f., translated by Lotz, Die Inschriften 
Tiglath-pilesers, p. 16, and Winckler, AB 1, p. 19), 
where it is stated that in the first year of that 
monarch’s reign 20,000 Moschians with their five 
kings, after having occupied the lands of Alzi and 
Purukuzzu for 50 years, came down and took 
possession of Kummukhu. The last place has 
been identified with Commagene; and Alzi with 
Anzitene, mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 13. 18) as a 
district between the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Tiglath-pileser went out to meet 
them, traversed a region called Kashuyara, and 
defeated them with great slaughter. They are 
next mentioned in an inscription of king Asshur- 
nasir-abal (IVAJZ i. 18; translated in AJB 1. 65) 
about 220 years later, who professes to have re- 
ceived tribute of the Moschi and Commagenians, 
consisting of ‘ bowls of brass, sheep, and wine,’ in 
which the first item agrees curiously with the 
‘vessels of brass’ which, according to Ezk 27%, 
were supplied by ‘Tubal and Meshech’ to Tyre. 
Their power had become formidable by the time of 
Sargon (B.C. 722-705), in whose annals the Moschian 
king Mita plays an important part (Winckler, Die 
Keischriftexte Sargons, pp. Xxiv-xxxix) ; from 715 
this king appears as a formidable enemy of Assyria, 
who makes common cause with Rusa of Urartu, 
seizes cities in Cilicia, and otherwise supports 
Sargon’s enemies. The fortresses of Usi, Usilu, 
and Uargin are built in 712 to protect the new 

rovince of Kammanu against lim (20. 30, 1. 
192). Not till 709 is Mita forced to make peace 
with the Assyrian king, owing to an invasion of 
his territory by one of the latter’s lieutenants 
(ib. p. 128, Il. 151-168). The Moschi do not, 
however, appear in the lists of tributaries of the 
later Assyrian kings, though in Persian times they 
figure in the 19th Satrapy of Darius (Herod. 11], 
94). In chs. 37 and 38 Ezekiel mentions them 
among the allies of Gog, king of Magog, but in 
3936, 27 he reckons them among the great departed. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Israelites knew 
of their fame only at second-hand, and hence 
Ezekiel would not be clear as to whether the 
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nation still existed or not. It is not, however, 
known at whose hands they lost their independ- 
ence. 

Their geographical position probably varied 
somewhat with the vicissitudes of their fortune, 
but can be generally fixed by the historical refer- 
ences in the inscriptions, where it is approached 
through Kummukh, and has for its neighbours 
Tubal to the south and Kammanu to the west, and 
where it is reduced by the governor of Kui (Cilicia). 
Jn Greeco-Roman times the nation that bore their 
name is represented as much farther north, be- 
tween the coe and the Phasis (cf. Strabo, xi. 2. 
88 14, 16); Hecateus placed them next to the 
Matieni (Steph. Byz. s.v.). Too little is known of 
their lancuage and customs to make it possible to 
locate them ethnographically. 

' D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

MESHELEMIAH (mpbevp and ibn). — The 
eponym of a family of Korahite doorkeepers, 1 Ch 
9 (B Μασαλαμί, A Μοσολλάμ), 26! (B Μοσολαήλ, 
A Μοσολλάμ), 7 (B Μοσαληά, A Ἀϊασελλαμιά), 9 (B 
Μοσομαμείδ, A Mecod\d\eu:d)=Shelemiah of 2614, 
Shallum of 917: 15. 51. and Meshullam of Neh 12%. 


MESHEZABEL (Syarvin),—4. One of those who 
assisted to repair the wall, Neh 34 (Bom. ; δὲ Mazg- 
efeBnd, A Μασεζειήλ). 2. One of those who sealed 
the eovenant, Neh 107 (B Μεσωΐξεβήλ). 3, The 
father of Pethahiah, who was at the king’s hand 
in all matters concerning the people, Neh 11™ (Ὁ 
Βασηζά, 8° * Βασηζαβεήλ). Ibis quite probable that 
all three references are to the same individual or 
family. 


MESHILLEMITH (mnbp).—A priest, 1 Ch 9” 
(B Μασελμώθ, A Μοσολλαμώθ), called in Neh 11% 
Meshillemoth (wh. see). 


MESHILLEMOTH (nicbvin).—4. An Ephraimite, 
2 Ch 28" (ΔΙοσολαμώθ). 2. A priest, Neh 11% (AB 
oul.; &° 2% ΔΙασαλαμίθ), called in 1 Ch 913 Meshille- 
mith (wh. see). 


MESHULLAM (nen perh. ‘ the devoted one,’ cog- 
nate with Arab. Jfuslim, cf. Del. and ἃ. A. Smith on 
Is 42, LX X Μοσολλάμ, Μοσολάομος, Μεσουλάμ, etc. ).— 
Acommon OT pr.name. 1.2.3. Three Benjamites 
(1 Ch 8!” 978), Δ, A Gadite (1 Ch 5%). 5. The 
grandfather of Shaphan the scribe (2 K 223), 6, 
The father of Hilkiah the priest (1 Ch 91. 7. 
Another priest of the same family as the preceding 
(1 Οἷι 9132. 8. A Kohathite, one of the superintend- 
ents appointed by Josiah to direct the repairs on 
the temple (2 Ch 34"). 9 A son of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch 38”). 140. One of the ‘chief men’ whose 
services were enlisted by Ezra to procure Levites 
to accompany him to Jerusalem (Eizr 8), 44, A 
Levite who opposed Ezra’s proceedings in con- 
nexion with the foreign marriages (Ezr 10"), 42. 
One of those who had married forcign wives 
(Ezr 10"), 13. Son of Berechiah, one of those who 
helped to repair the walls of Jernsalem (Neh 3* °°), 
Ifis daughter was married to Tobiah (618), 44, 
Son of Besodeiah. He helped to repair the old 
gate (Neh 3°). 18, One of the company that stood 
at Izra’s left hand during the reading of the law 
(Neh 85. 16. 17. A priest and a chief of the 
people who sealed the covenant (Neh 107”), 48, 
One of the princes of Judah who marched in pro- 
cession at the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh 12%), 49, 20, 24. Two heads of priestly 
houses and a, porter in the time of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 1913. 10. 25), 


MISHULLEMETH (πρρεῖρ, Luc. and B Μεσολ- 
λάμ, A Μασσαλαμείθ, Vale. Messalencth, Jer. de 
interpr. Messalem).—Wife of king Manassch and 
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mother of Amon (2K 9135), Her father’s name 
(Haruz) and her birthplace (Jotbah) are both 
given. Similarly in the case of all the queen- 
mothers who follow, but of none who precede, 
Meshullemeth. If the formula ‘daughter of X 
from (the locality) Z’ is due to a preference of the 
compiler, it may be an indication of the farthest 
point of time to which he was independent of his 
main source, in virtue of oral tradition, etc. But 
the change of style nay have occurred in the main 
source itself. The name is a feminine form of the 
frequent masculine Meshullam (cf. LXX B and 
Luc). It is a passive in MT, but Jerome (Lag. 
Onom. Sac. p. 77) gives the active meaning reddens 
as an alternative to the passive reddita (cf. the 
spellings of LXX A and Vulg.). 
W. LB. STEVENSON. 
MESOPOTAMIA.—See ARAM. 


MESS.—A mess is a viand, a dish, properly a 
dish of food sent to the table. It comes from Old 
Fr. mes (of which the mod. form mets is due, says 
Skeat, to a wish to show the connexion with 
mettre), which is formed from Lat. missum ‘sent.’ 
Cf. More, £zchard IIL. p. 46, ‘My Lord you have 
very good strawberries at your gardayne in Hol- 
berne, I require you let us have a messe of them.’ 
Shaks. uses the word often, thus Lear, 1. 1, 119— 

‘He that makes his generation messes 

To gorge his appetite.’ 
Fuller, Holy State, p. 283, says, ‘How often did 
reverend Whitgift (knowing he had the farre better 
cheere) send a messe of meat from his own table to 
the Ministers of Geneva?’ 

The word περ mas’éth (from xvi to ‘lift up’) is 
translated ‘mess’ in Gn 43%?s) 98 118 Mess 
occurs also in Sir 8018 ‘Delicates poured upon a 
mouth shut up are as messes of meat set upon a 
erave’ (Gr. θέματα [from τίθημι to place] βρωμάτων). 
And RY introduces the word into He 12" ‘ Esau, 
who for one mess of meat sold his own birthright’ 
(ἀντὶ βρώσεως μιᾶς, lit. ‘for one eating,’ t.e. one 
meal: ‘mease of meat’ is the tr. of the Great 
[Cranmer’s] Bible; it is echoed by Shaks. in Jferry 
Hives, 111. i. 68—‘ I had as lief you would tell me 
of a niess of porridge.’ The tr. of the Rhem. NT 
is ‘a dish of meate’; the AV ‘inorsel of meat’ 
comes from the Bishops’ Bible). J. HASTINGS. 


MESSENGER.—The Heb. word ayo mal’ak 
means a-messenger, and is so translated about 100 
times in AY. It is used of messengers both public 
and private, both Satanie and Divine. But so 
frequently does the word designate a messenger 
from God that it assumes the special meaning of 
‘angel.’ In LXX it is nearly always translated by 
ἄγγελος (exceptions are, 6.0., Nu 217! 22°, Dt 2%, all 
in plu. πρέσβεις ; Jos 6 of κατασκοπεύσαντες ; 15 
25% παῖδες): but this word ἄγγελος is rendered 
‘messenger’ in AV in Mt 11", Mk 15, Lk 7%** 
9°, 2 Co 12%, Ja 2", where it is evident that human 
messengers are spoken of ; in 2Co 12’ St. Paul 
calls his thorn in the flesh ‘a messenger of Satan to 
buffet me’ (ἄγγελος σατανᾶ ἵνα pe κολαφίξῃ). It is 
rarely doubtful whether the meaning is ‘messenger’ 
in the original sense, or ‘angel’ in the derived or 
restricted sense. Only once does RV change ‘mes- 
senger’ into ‘angel,’ Job 33°, and Oxf. feb. Lez. 
says that there the ‘angel’ of RV is too specific ; 
the reference is to ‘a messenger from God acting as 
an interpreter and declaring what is right’ (Vm 
has ‘messenger’). Only once* is a prophet directly 
called a messenger of God (3872, ἄγγελος), Haggai 
(15), but the name MALACHI (wh. see) is ‘iny 
messenger,’ and Malachi uses the title not only of 
himself, of the priest as God’s messenger carrying 


* Unless Nu 2018 refers to Moses, which is not prohahle ; nV 
keeps AY tr. ‘angel.’ 
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the law of the LorD to the people (91), of the 
Forerunner of the Messiah (81), but even of the 
Messiah Himself (3, AV and RV ‘messenger,’ 
RVm ‘angel’). See art. ANGEL. 

Other words tr? ‘messenger’ are self-evident, 
but it may be pointed out that in NT ἀπόστολος 
‘apostle,’ lit. ‘one sent out,’ is twice rendered 
‘inessenger,’ 2 Co 8%, Ph 2%, See APOSTLE. 


J. HASTINGS. 
MESSIAH.— 


Introduction. 
i. Jewish Messianic belief. 
1. Outlines of its history. 

(a) ‘Messianic’ expectations prior to or in- 
dependent of the notion of a unique 
personal Deliverer. 

(6) Hopes attached to the House of David. 

(ὁ) Early Evidence of Expectation of Messiah. 

(ἃ) Jewish beliefs as reflected in the Gospels. 

(6) Evidence of Apocalyptic literature. 

2. Discussion of special points, 

(a) The Messiah as Prophet. 

(0) The Suffering Messiah. 

(0) The ‘Son of Man’—Dn 7—Messiah’s pre- 
existence, 

ii. The Christian transformation. 

Jesus the true Prophet—the Servant of Jehovah— 
suffering and death the way to triuniph—the kingly 
office of Jesus—His heavenly priesthood—His re- 
lationship to God. 

The argument from prophecy still valid. 


Literature. 


In approaching this subject, it seems important 
to distinguish between the historical and the 
theological points of view from which it may be 
regarded, and to vindicate the rights of both. 
There is a danger thata sense, derived from Chris- 
tian faith, of the purpose and the fulfilment of 
the hope of the Messiah may somewhat interfere 
with the accuracy of our view of the course of its 
history. The Messianic expectation was formed 
under the influence of the fundamental beliefs and 
the national experiences of the Israelite people, 
interpreted first by the prophets and subsequently 
by more ordinary religious reflexion and specula- 
tion. In a historical study we must be careful 
not to attribute greater distinctness or scope to 
the expectation at any epoch than had then been 
attained. The actual genesis and connexion of 
ideas must, so far as possible, be observed ; and 
elements of the final conception, which existed 
first as separate thoughts and did not affect the 
process of development during its earlier stages, 
must be treated as separate till the time when 
they were in reality combined with the main 
body of doctrine. On the other hand, in the 
endeavour to appreciate the true lessons of the 
history, to understand aright the meaning of the 
facts, considerations are in place and are necessary, 
which are, properly speaking, theological—such, 
namely, as furnish the ground for, or are connected 
with, our belief in the Moral Government of the 
world and the Divine plan for man’s Redemption, 
and determine our estimate both of the Christian 
Faith and of the OT dispensation, and of their 
relation to one another. 

It will be our aim in this art. (i.) to trace the 
origin and growth of the Messianic beliefs of the 
Jews, and then more briefly (ii.) to mark the 
character and extent of the change which these 
beliefs underwent in the Christian Church, and 
its results as to the interpretation of OT prophecy. 

i, JEWISH MESSIANIC BELIEF.—1l. Outlines of 
its history.—(a) We shall be mainly concerned with 
the expectation of a personal deliverer. But it is 
impossible to place this in a right light, if we do 
not view it in connexion with the belicf, as a whole, 
which the Jews had in the future blessings assured 
tothem. From the conviction that they were the 
chosen people of Jehovah, and that He would be 
faithful to His covenant made with them, there 


arose in times of common distress and of exile the 
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confidence taught by the prophets, and which 
sustained the most pious and best part of the 
nation, that their national life, after it had been 
ΤΠ μῦς by the punishment of sinners and the 
iscipline of the godly, would be restored, that 
they would obtain complete victory over their 
enemies, and that God would bestow upon them 
such glory and peace and well-being as would 
surpass all that had been realized in the happiest 
preceding times, and would satisfy perfectly all 
the longings of their hearts. These hopes existed 
before the expectation of a unique person who 
was to come—the Messiah—had been formed. 
This is exemplified by the Book of Zephaniah, the 
whole of which is occupied with a vision of the 
great day of the Lord’s vengeance on the sinners 
in Israel and destruction of the surrounding 
nations, and the subsequent happiness of Zion, 
while yet the figure of Messiah does not appear 
at all. Again, there were periods in which, or 
portions of the Jewish world where, the expecta- 
tion of a coming King seems to have fallen into 
abeyance, though the more comprehensive hope for 
Israel and Zion was still vigorous. This is ex- 
emplified by the Apocrypha and the writings of 

hilo. Nevertheless, these different forms of 
expectation had their roots in beliefs which were 
closely connected. This whole body of expectation 
may therefore not unfitly be, as it often is, called 
‘Messianic.’ The importance of those originally 
simple anticipations, to which we have referred, 
will further appear when it is observed that out 
of them, and out of the imagery in which they 
were expressed, grew in time the elaborate and 
mysterious doctrines concerning the millennium, 
the final judgment, the world to come, and other 
last things (ef. ESCHATOLOGY in vol. i.). 

(ὁ) We come now more definitely to the history 
of the idea of the Messiah. God had not only 
made a special covenant with Israel, but with David 
and his descendants as its royal house (28 7&1", 
Ps 8915-3)͵ ΤῸ the days of David and Solomon, 
especially, after-generations looked back as fur- 
nishing a pledge for the future. It is the renewed 
glory of the house of David, and the reunion of 
all the tribes under it, that Amos, for instance 
(911), and Hosea (35) foretell, not the coming of the 
Messiah. Again, it is on the restoration of a suc- 
cession of kings, not on one pre-eminent king, of 
David’s line, that Jeremiah dwells (1725 224 33!5 11 
In some prophecies, however (Is 7:5 16 95-7 11, Mie 
4, 5), attention is concentrated upon a single 
descendant of David; and the language used 
respecting him, taken by itself, would seem clearly 
to imply the conception of the Messiah, strictly 
so called. Any remaining doubt whether it did so 
is suggested by the absence of confirmatory lan- 
cuage, and even the contrary representations, 1n 
other nearly contemporary, or later, prophets. 
Unquestionably, however, the image of the king 
who, in accordance with God’s covenant with 
David, stood in a peculiar relation to Jehovah 
(‘I will be his father, and he shall be my son’), 
who reigned by His appointment, in His name, 
and by His power, who would do all God’s will, 
whose rule should be one of absolute righteousness, 
who would compel all men to honour the God of 
Israel and bestow on His people perfect peace and 
happiness for ever, contained the essential charac- 
teristics of the idea of the Messiah, as that name 
came to be commonly understood among Jews. 
At most it was only necessary besides that the 
conception should be firmly apprehended, that 1t 
should be fixed in language, and become clearly 
recognizable. : 

(c) We proceed to examine the early evidence of 
the expectation of the Messiah as a unique per- 
sonality, and in particular of the use of the title 
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‘the Messiah’ (‘the Christ’) as the distinctive 
name for such a one. 

In order to understand the significance of the 
application of the name Messiah in the special 
manner which has become so familiar, we must 
glance at the use of the word in OT. The cere- 
mony of anointing was used in making priests and 
prophets, as well as kings, and my (LAX χριστύ5), 
‘anointed,’ is a few times applied to the first of 
these as an adjective (Ly 45: 16 6", 2 Mac 1°). But 
as a substantive, ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ ‘ Mine 
anointed,’ ‘Thine anointed,’ it is used only of 
kings. A possible exception to this is the use of 
the plural to designate the Jewish people as a 
whole (ἢ), at Ps 105% (1 Ch 1633), Hab 8:5, although 
even in these passages the reference may be 
to the king. It is employed of the king, in 
contrast with the priest, even at 15 2%, The 
title is repeatedly given to Saul (1S 12° ete.); but 
it acquired a far fuller meaning when used of 
David and his descendants, by reason of God’s 
eovenant with him (Ps 2? 1850 ete.) Its transfer- 
ence to Cyrus (Is 45!) does but illustrate its 
primary force. See, further, art. ANOINTING. 

At Dn 9-26 we possibly have the word used in 
that which has come to be its distinctive sense. 
If so, it is the earliest instance of this. 

In the next oldest works which have to be 
noticed, as probably giving indications of the 
expectation of the Messiah, the title is not used ; 
but this is explicable from the oracular, apocalyptic 
character of the writings in question, which favours 
an allusive or symbolical mode of speech. In the 
most ancient portion of the Sibylline Oraeles (iii. 
1. 97 to 1. 807, or according to some critics a lttle 
more), composed about B.C. 140, we have (1. 652 ff.) 
a description of a king whom God should send, 
who can hardly be other than the Messiah. Again, 
in one of the older sections of the Book of Enoch, 
the Vision of Seventy Shepherds, which probably 
belongs to the reign of John Hyrcanus (B.C. 135- 
106) [in art. ENOCH, vol. i. p. 707, it is placed some- 
what earlier], and in which the history and destiny 
of the Chosen People are symbolically represented, 
the white bullock, it is generally allowed, denotes 
the Messiah. Another portion of the Book of 
Enoch, the so-called Book of Paradies, should be 
considered at this point, if the period assigned for 
its composition in art. ENOCH, ib., is adopted, 
and if the chronological order ought to be strictly 
adhered to. But erities differ widely in respect to 
its date. The supposed historical allusions in it 
are of very uneertain import. Even on this 
erovnd it would be well to reserve it for separate 
treatment, when the course of the history of the 
Messianic Hope, so far as it may be determined by 
means of evidence of more unquestionable char- 
acter, has been reviewed asa whole. But there is 
still stronger reason for doing this. ‘The Messianic 
doctrine of this book is, by common adinission, 
unlike in important particulars to that found in 
any other Jewish document. Whatever, there- 
fore, the time and circumstances of its origin may 
have been, it seems certain that 1t did not exer- 
cise any general influence. 

We pass to the Psalms of Solomon, which cona- 
tain full and clear evidence of the idea of the 
Messiah and also (Ps-Sol 17% 18° 8) of the nse of 
the title. These psalms were most probably 
written by one author, and within no very wide 
limits of time. They contain allusions which can 
best be explained if the taking of Jerusalem by 
Pompey (B.c. 63) was still recent when some of 
them were composed. Thonglh we possess them 
only in Greek, they were evidently written origin- 
ally in Hebrew, and there is every reason to regard 
them as Palestmian. Pss 17 and 18 are some of 
the most important passages in all Jewish litera- 
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ture in connexion with the history of the Messianic 
Hope. Their thought and language are moulded 
on the portions of OT which celebrate Cod’s cove- 
nant with David. Another fragment of the 
Sibyliine Oraeles, which is probably of a little later 
date than the Psalms of Solomon, contains an 
allusion to the Messiah (Or. Svd, ili. 46-50). 

The comparative scantiness of the mdications 
which we possess of the expectation of the Messiah 
in the last two or three centuries B.C. cannot be 
wholly explained by our want of knowledge of the 
period. ‘The silence of the Apocrypha has already 
been referred to. The truth would seem to be 
that, in part owing to changed political cireum- 
stances, in part also to a deeper cause, a move- 
ment of religious feeling, the hope of the 
restoration of the Davidic monarchy, after it had 
slumbered for a while, re-awoke gradually, and in 
some parts of the Jewish world more decidedly 
than in others, and especially so in Palestine, 
during the last cent. and a half B.c., and that as 
it did so, ἃ unique and ideal character was attri- 
buted to the person and mission of the expected 
king, such as had not before been, commonly at 
least, associated with any looked-for occupant 
of the throne. The fact itself that he would be 
separated by so long an interval of time from all 
his predecessors contributed to this, and in addition 
a deepened sense of the magnitude of the events 
in connexion with which he would appear, and in 
which he would bear a part, had begun to enhance 
the idea of his greatness. 

The chief elements in this early conception of 
the Messiah have become apparent in tracing its 
history, but it will be well to mark them carefully 
before proceeding further. He will be a descendant 
of David; Son of David comes to be used of him 
as a special appellation (first in Ps-Sol 17", in the 
Gospels Mt 957 ete., and commonly in Rabbinic 
literature), He will be the ideal king, whose 
mind and action shall be in entire accord with 
the will of God, who will be God’s true representa- 
tive npon earth, in whose days and through whom 
God will make good all His promises, and who 
will lead all men to honour the God of Israel and 
to respect Israel as God’s people. The relation of 
the Messiah to the actual inauguration of this 
happy state of things cannot be precisely deter- 
mined. It is clearly an exaggeration to say with 
Castelli (24 Alessia secondyu gli Kbrei, p. 164) and 
Dalman (IVorte Jesu, p. 242) that the Messiali is 
never according to the original conception himself 
the deliverer, but only the king of the people after 
God has wrought deliverance. ‘The writer of Ps 2, 
and those who took their ideas from it (eg. Ps— 
Sol 1733), manifestly attributed the subjugation of 
the enemies of God to the ageney of the Messiah. 
It was also evidently possible for writers who con- 
templated this to use language implying that the 
deliverance was God’s work. ‘The part taken by 
supernatural and by human ageney would be, no 
doubt, somewhat variously conceived by dillerent 
ininds ; but the language of the documents is not 
full enough to justify us in defining the views of 
the several writers with exactness. At the period 
we are considering, thought upon this subject 
would be vague. Only through a process of re- 
flexion, and when it came to be a question of 
harmonizing diverse representations in the pro- 
phets, would the place in the succession of events 
at which the Messiah would appear be deter- 
mnined. 

(¢@) The evidence so far considered brings us 
down approximately to the middle of the last cent. 
B.C. The Guspels are our next important source 
of information. They supply us with a lifelike 
picture of Jewish behefs in Palestine at the time 
of our Lord’s miuistry. We gather that the ex- 
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pectation of One who should come—the Messiah 
—was an article of faith with the masses of the 
Jewish people, and with the Pharisees there. In 
the main, their conception of him is that which 
lias already been before us. But one or two addi- 
tional traits appear. The Jews, whose discussions 
are reported in Jn 7*7, assumed that the coming of 
the Messiah would be unexpected and mysterious. 
The same idea is met with in the Talmud and 
Targum of the prophets, and in the mouth of 
Trypho in Justin (Dial. chs. 8 and 110). Again, 
we have a feature in the réle of the Messiah corre- 
sponding rather to what is recorded of some of the 
greatest prophets than of the kings of old, when 
it is expected that he will work mighty miracles. 
That this was the common anticipation is implied 
in the answer of Jesus to John (Mt 117"), and in 
the questionings of the Jews (Jn 7*!), In Rabbinic 
literature we find evidence to the same effect. 

(6) The development of eschatological doctrine, 
which may be traced especially in the Apocalyptic 
literature (see ESCHATOLOGY in vol, i. p. 741 ff.), 
necessarily affected the conception of the Messiah 
and his office. As the order of events at the end 
of the world came to be more clearly defined, his 
work was marked out with greater precision. A 
more unearthly character was also imparted to 
him, The Apocalypse of Baruch and Fourth Ezra. 
(see ESDRAS, SECOND Book OF) are important for 
illustrating the change. They may with confi- 
dence be pronounced to be Jewish, and there is 
a large amount of agrecment among critics that 
their composition should be placed between A.D. 
70 and the beginning of the 2nd cent. A.D. The 
calamities that are to come upon the earth are 
described in dark colours. In the midst of them 
the Messiah appears. He is said to be preserved 
by the Most High to the end of the days. In 
4 Kzr 13 he is seen as a man coming from the 
sea, flying with the clouds of heaven. Neverthe- 
less just before, at 1932 he is referred to as ‘the 
Anointed One of the seed of David.? We must 
suppose, therefore, that the author had the notion 
which is met with in the Rabbinic literature, that 
one born of David's line had been caught away 
from the earth and was being kept in heaven, or 
in Paradise, till the time should have arrived for 
his Advent. When he has executed vengeance on 
all the enemies of God, and the dispersed of Israel 
have been gathered together, he will reign for a 
long period (400 yes according to 4 Ezr) in a 
state of peace and plenty, such as that imagined 
in what Christians came to call the Millennium. 
Then the Messiah himself and all flesh would die. 
After this there would be a general resurrection 
and judgment by the Most High, and a new world. 
The Messianic doctrine of the Talmud and Targum 
agrees as to its main outlincs and character with 
that attained at the ttme we have now reached. 
The additional point of most interest to be con- 
sidered in connexion with them is the extent to 
which they bear testimony to the belief that the 
Messiah would participate for a time in the suffer- 
ings of men. Further reference will be made to 
this presently. 

It has sometimes been held that there existed 
even in pre-Christian times various types of 
Messianic expectation. Gfrérer (in Jahrh. da. 
Heils, 1838) formulated this theory, distinguish1- 
ing them as ‘the common-prophetic,’ ‘ the Danielic,’ 
‘the Mosaic,’ and ‘the Mystical- Mosaic’; and 
Westcott (Introd. to Study of Gospels, ch. 11.) 
countenances this idea. But it does not fairly 
represent the evidence of our documents. In the 
Enochic Book of Parables, indeed, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, and to the doctrine of 
which we shall recur under the next head, we do 
find a different type. 
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side, the evidence, when arranged according to the 
times that the different portions of it most prob- 
ably illustrate, sets before us a single line of 
orderly development. There is one root-con- 
ception which in process of time is elaborated, 
and in some respects changed, yet so that its 
original features remain recognizable throughout. 

2. Discussion of Special Points.—There are some 
questions which need to be more particularly con- 
sidered on account of their intrinsic importance, 
or the diversity of views held in regard to them, 
or their connexion with Christian doctrine. The 
first relates to an ideal other than the kingly 
one which was combined with it in Christian faith, 
but which seems in Jewish belief, at least before 
the Christian era, and in the main throughout, to 
have been kept separate. 

(a) The Prophet.—In Dt 18" the promise is 
given of ‘a prophet like unto Moses’; yet if the 
whole context be taken into account the meaning 
seems to be, not so much that one supereminent 
prophet should be sent, but that God’s people 
should not be left destitute of prophetic guidance. 
When prophecy had for a time ceased, and at a 

erlod when the expectation of a king of David’s 
ine does not seem to have flourished, religious 
hope was fixed upon the rise of a true prophet 
(1 Mac 144; cf. 4% and 977). Among the Jews of 
the time of our Lord’s ministry the return of one 
of the famous prophets of old (Mk 8270. and parallels, 
Mk 64), or the coming of one who was defined as 
‘the prophet’ (Jn 131. 64), was awaited. But in 
all these passages, except Jn 6", it is evident that 
‘the prophet’ is distinct from the Messiah; and 
in that place, also, there is no need to suppose an 
identification of, or confusion between, the two 
ideas. Nevertheless, some traits taken from the 
prophetic character seem to have found a place in 
the conception of the Messiah’s work and office, 
One, the working of miracles, has been referred to 
already. Again, the Messiah, according to the 
woman of Samaria, is to be the revealer of all 
truth that men need to know (Jn 4”), This 
view of the Messiah agrees with the special com- 
plexion of Messianic doctrine among the Samaritans 
at a later time. 

(6) The doctrine of a suffering Messiah.—There 
are passages in the OT which teach deep lessons 
as to the Divine purposes that are accomplished 
through the sufferings of the righteous, and fore- 
shadowings even of one pre-eminent vicarious 
sufferer, But, so far as we can trace the connexion 
of ideas in these passages and their contexts, there 
does not seem to have been any clear reference to 
the Messiah and his atoning work in the thought 
of the writers. The suggestion for their pro- 
phecies seems to have come either through indi- 
vidual experience, or (as notably in the latter half 
of Isaiah) from the belief that, through the afilic- 
tions which the better part of the Israelite nation 
was undergoing, its purification and restoration 
were being effected. 

We desire, however, to know what the influence 
of these prophecies was upon Jewish Messianic 
belief. The true answer appears to be that for a 
long time they did not affect it at all, and that 
they never did so to any considerable degree. 
There is no trace of the idea that the Messiah 
would undergo suffering, in the extra-canonical 
pre-Christian literature which we have been re- 
viewing. And the evidence supplied by the 
Gospels seems to show conclusively that no such 
belief existed among the Jews at the time of our 
Lord’s ministry. His own disciples were totally 
unprepared for His announcements on the subject. 
And yet, if such a belief was to be found any- 
where, it might be expected to be among those who 
were attracted by the character and teaching of 
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Jesus. There were differences in the spirit in 
which the Messiah and his times were thought 
of and desired. The mass of men thought chiefly 
of victory over their enemies and the bringing in 
of great material prosperity, while the truly pious 
dwelt on the remission of sins(Lk1). But there 
is no sign of this remission being connected with 
the vicarious sufferings of the Messiah except in 
the Baptist’s words (Jn 139: ®); and plainly this 
inspired utterance cannot be taken as evidence of 
Jewish belief: those who heard it do not seem to 
have understood it at the time. Some have held 
that in our Lord’s time there had, through devo- 
tion to earthly ideals, been a decline, esp. in regard 
to the point under consideration, from a conception 
of the Messiah prevalent in an earlier age which 
had been more truly in accord with prophetic teach- 
ing (cf. Liddon, Divinity of our Lord, 11. ii.). It 
would be strange if this fuller and higher doctrine 
had been so completely lost, as it must in that 
case have been. Moreover, as we have seen, this 
theory has no documentary support. 

We pass to writings subsequent to the Christian 
era. The view of 4 Ezr that Messiah would die after 
a long and prosperous reign, at the end of this 
world, has evidently nothing to do with atoning 
suffering. Christian controversialists appear to 
have been equally mistaken in the meaning they 
have often attributed to the doctrine of two 
Messiahs—Ben-Joseph and Ben-David. The for- 
mer is the Messiah of the ten tribes, a warlike 
deliverer and king. He was, it is true, to die, but 
only in order to make way for the union of the 
whole nation under Messiah Ben-David. 

In the Targum of Jonathan much of Is 528-53 
is applied to the Messiah, but those verses which 
speak of the sufferings of the Servant of Jehovah 
are referred to the Israelite nation. And the 
eeneral current of Jewish interpretation is to the 
same effect. There are some traces in the Talmud 
of the belief that the Messiah would suffer with 
the sufferings of his people, and that he is the 
subject of the whole of this prophecy; but they 
are rare, and are not found in the earher portions, 

A. good deal of stress has been laid on the fact 
that Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho 
represents his Jewish interlocutor as forced to 
allow that the Scriptures foretell a Messiah des- 
tined to suffer (chs. 68. 89. 90). But this cannot 
rightly be pressed, since Justin may attribute this 
admission to his, perhaps partly imaginary, oppo- 
nent, as a literary device for setting forth his 
own argument. If accepted as evidence of Jewish 
opinion, it could only show that some Jews a little 
before A.D. 150 did not feel able to resist this inter- 
pretation of prophecy when it was urged upon 
them by Christians. 

We may observe, in taking leave of this sub- 
ject, that before the historical realization in Jesus 
Christ, and apart from belief in Him, it must have 
been extremely difficult to combine the idea of 
suffering with the conception of the promised king 
derived from the representations of OT prophecy 
generally. It can have been possible at all only for 
men of unusual depth of spiritual imsight and 
sympathy with the sorrows of their people. 

(c) The use of the name ‘the Son of Man,’ the 
Alessianve interpretation of the vision in Dn], and 
the doctrine of the Messich’s pre-existence.—The 
Messiah was certainly not called ‘the Son of Man’ 
by Jews with that fulness of signification which 
Jesus gave to the name. The use of this title for 
the Messiah among Jews, if it was used by them 
at all, is closely associated with the interpretation 
of Dn 7, and the discussion of the two points may 
conveniently be connected. 

From Jn 12% it appears that the Jews were 
puzzled by the designation ‘the Son of Man,’ and 


that it was not with them a recognized title for the 
Messiah. Indeed, if it had been, the use of it by 
Jesus could hardly be reconciled with His course of 
action as ἃ whole. We gather from the records 
generally, that He refrained till the very end of 
His ministry from claiming before the multitude 
to be the Messiah, and till within a few months 
of the close from making this claim before even 
the innermost circle of His disciples. Yet He re- 
peatedly and openly designated Himself from an 
early period by the name ‘the Son of Man.’ Τὺ 
is true that, in connexion with this early and public 
use of it, He does not introduce imagery taken 
from, or similar to, that of the vision in Dn 7, as 
He does in later sayings addressed to His disciples 
which contain this title. From the first, however, 
His use of it was marked and emphatic, and 
such as would not have been consistent with the 
rest of His conduct, if it already commonly denoted 
the Messiah. 

With respect to the vision in Dn 7 it has to be 
observed that he who is brought to the Ancient 
of Days is described not as ‘the Son of Man,’ but 
as ‘one like unto @ son of man.’ Further, the 
vision is accompanied by an interpretation, from 
which it appears that this human form represents 
‘the saints of the Most High?’ (vy.1% 27) in con- 
trast with the earthly kingdoms represented by 
forms of beasts. Nevertheless, from the relation 
between the form of the vision in 4 Ezr, to which 
allusion has already been made, and that in Dn 7, 
we may clearly infer that the writer of the later 
Apocalypse saw a reference to the Messiah in the 
language of his prototype. But it should be noted 
that he described the Messiah not as ‘the Son of 
Man’ or as ‘like unto ason of man,’ but as ‘ like 
unto aman.’ In Rabbinic litcrature, from the 2nd 
cent. onwards, indications of the Messianic inter- 
pretation of the vision in Dn 7 are not wanting, 
but they are not prominent. There is nothing in 
this hterature to lead us to suppose that ‘the Son 
of Man’ was ever in common use as a name for the 
Messiah. 

The employment of imagery such as that of 
Daniel’s vision in describing the advent of the 
Messiah implies his existence before his appearing, 
in some extra-terrestrial region. But this view 
could, as we have seen, be harmonized with the 
behef that he would be of David’s line, by sup- 
posing that a descendant of David had been first 
caught up from the earth, or that David himself 
or one of the kings of Ins house would reappear. 
And as the Davidic lineage of the Messiah was a 
thoroughly established dogma, and there is no 
reason to suppose that any doubt on the point was 
entertained, or would have been tolerated, in the 
Rabbinic schools, we must conclude that any pre- 
existence of the Messiah before his manifestation 
to men which they thought of, was only such as 
was consistent with a previous human birth. 

Harmack indeed (Dogimengesch. 1. 755) asserts 
that, as a way of representing to themselves the 
Divine foreknowledge, the Jews were in the habit 
of supposing that every important person or thing 
which has successively appeared or is to appear on 
earth has first existed im heaven, and that such a 
heavenly pre-existence was assumed in the case 
of the Messiah in accordance with this mode of 
thought. But G. Dalman, the clnef expert in 
Jewish literature among recent writers, emphati- 
cally denies that this was a Jewish, or at all events 
a Palestinian, principle. He does not allow that 
the familiar instances of the heavenly proto- 
types of the holy city and the temple establish it 
(Worte Jesu, p. 245). We may at least say that it 
must be difficult for us to understand exactly and 
fully what such a notion imported, even where we 
seem to find it, and that consequently it must be 
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rash for us to imagine it in the case of persons and 
objects with whieh it was not plainly associated. 
The older Rabbinism at least seems to have con- 
tented itself with the idea of the pre-existence of 
the Name of Messiah (Ps 72"), (See Dalman, 7d. p. 
247). 

One work there is, apparently Jewish, which is 
an exception in Jewish literature in regard to more 
than oneof the points which we havebeen discussing 
—the Enochie Book of Parables, to which reference 
has been made, but the consideration of which was 
deferred. The present is a suitable opportunity 
for making a few remarks upon it. In this docu- 
ment the Messiah is repeatedly called ‘the Son of 
Man,’ and described as surrounded with majesty in 
the presence of the Lord of Spirits, and reserved for 
a future manifestation. Furthermore, he is to be 
the Judge in the Universal Judgment—a funetion 
never assigned to the Messiah, but always ascribed 
to the Most High in other Jewish writings. Yet, 
in spite of the various points of contact with Chris- 
tian ideas and language, there is nothing (save one 
phrase, which is probably to be otherwise explained) 
to connect this Son of Man with the Christ of 
Christian faith, who has been crucified and has 
since ascended to His throne, and is waiting to 
return in glory. It is very unlikely that a Chris- 
tian writer would have so concealed his own belief, 
or that a Christian interpolator, while introducing 
those passages and expressions which correspond 
with Christian rather than with Jewish ideas, 
would have done his work with so much reserve. 
The traits in question may however, for all that, 
be due to Christian influence. To any one who 
considers how Christian teaching aficcted the 
thought of many pagans in the early centuries, 
even sometimes of such as remained most hostile to 
Christianity, or who is at all familiar with the many 
instances of the same kind which there are among 
educated Hindus at the present day, this will seem 
a not improbable hypothesis. And in the relations 
which existed during the lst cent. A.D. between 
Jewish Christianity and Judaism there were the 
conditions which would make such effects natural. 
It is to be added, that even if it is a mistake to 
trace the peculiarities of the Enochic Book of Three 
Parables to Christian influence, it may still be 
post-Christian. It is true that ‘the figure of the 
Messiah is here drawn specially in dependence upon 
the Bk. of Daniel.’ But it would not be justifiable 
to regard this as making an early date more cred- 
ible. For between the original vision and this 
rendering of its imagery there lies a difference in 
the definiteness and fulness of the Messianic ideas 
implied, which was only by degrees approached and 
never elsewhere attained among Jews, 

il. THE CHRISTIAN 'TRANSFORMATION.—The fact 
that Jesus claimed to be the Christ, and the signi- 
ficance of this fact, the manner in which and the 
time when He did so, and the part which the tem- 
per of the prevalent Jewish expectation had in 
determining His course of action, need not here be 
considered. It must suffice to note that He gave a 
new character to the conception of the Christ when 
to His acceptance of His disciples’ faith in Him, as 
such, He linked the distinct announcement of His 
approaching sufferings (Mk 8518: and parallels, Mk 
10%5-45— Mt 2079-28), In the minds of the first mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, the experiences of 
the Cross, the Resurrection, and Pentecost, together 
with the impression which the character and work, 
the life and teaching of Jesus had made upon them, 
led to a rapid transformation, pregnant with im- 
portant consequences, of the idea of the Messiah 
which they had held as Jews. They turned again, 
as Jesus had taught them to do (Mk 12% 4=Mt 
2142 999, Mk 1498=Mt 26°, Lk 417, Jn 5° ete.), to 
their ancient Scriptures, and read them with new 
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eyes. They found scattered there the elements of 
a relatively complete ideal, which had been per- 
fectly fulfilled in Jesus. The process by which 
they combined them was uncritical, and was to 
a large extent performed unconsciously, but the 
result was in harmony with essential! truth. 

By the very character which Jesus had assumed 
in His mode of life and ministry, attention was 
directed to the promise of a true prophet, and we 
are not surprised to find that special stress is laid on 
it in the early preaching in the Acts (Ac 3” 737), 

The references in the same part of NT to ‘the 
servant of Jehovah,’ though they have not perhaps 
been commonly noticed, can hardly be questioned 
when they have been pointed out (Ac 47%, where 
παῖς should, in view of the manifest allusions to Is, 
and the use of this term in the LXX, be rendered 
—not with AV ‘child’—but with RV ‘servant,’ 
as also at Ac 3-75), His ‘anointing’ (Ac 4%, ef. 
Ts 611) with the Spirit served as a link to connect 
Him with the king of David’s line. It may be 
permissible to see an allusion to the same figure of 
prophecy in the parable Lk 141%, though δοῦλος is 
the word there employed. 

But the question upon which the whole contro- 
versy between believers in Jesus as the Christ and 
the Jews necessarily turned was as to the Divine 
intention, foreshown in the prophets, that He 
should pass through suffering and death to His 
triumph (Ac 318 8521. 173 2673). Stress was also laid 
upon those spiritual blessings, the expectation of 
which had already been associated with the Messi- 
anic times—the call to repentance, the remission of 
sins, peace, the outpouring of the Spirit (Ac 2)?! 
531 1056). 

Two comings of the Messiah, first in humiliation, 
then in glory, were now distinguished, and this 
distinction became a characteristic article of the 
Christian faith ; for the withdrawal from the earth 
of one who had not in any way discharged the office 
of Messiah, though destined to do so hereafter, 
according to the Jewish notion referred to above, 
can hardly be regarded as equivalent. Further, 
even from the very necessities of the case, the 
kingship of the Messiah could no longer be con- 
ceived as primarily an earthly one. He had been 
exalted to a throne in heaven at God’s right hand, 
whence He was expected toreturnin glory. Some, 
and for a time many, Christians supposed that He 
would then reign upon earth for a certain period. 
But to thoughtful believers this must always have 
seemed a very subordinate part of His discharge of 
His kingly office. It scarcely appears in the NT 
(Rev 20° is the only passage that can be regarded 
as a distinct indication of it). The predominant 
thought was that of a heavenly king. Moreover, 
He was to be the Judge in the final universal judg- 
ment (Ac 10% 17331, Ro 216 2Co 5”, Mt 2531), 

Meanwhile He exercises a heavenly priesthood. 
This aspect, too, of Messiahship was first clearly 
brought out in Christian teaching. That this was 
so, appears from the fact that Christian believers 
did not at once perceive it. The title of ‘ priest’ 
is in NT given to Jesus Christ only in Ep. to Heb. ; 
and His right to it is founded primarily upon a 
passage in which a psalmist had once recognized 
the priestly character belonging to Israel’s king 
(Ps 110%, He 5° 7. 8). Lastly, a meaning so much 
loftier than before was given to His relationship to 
God, that the title ‘the Son of God’ lost, or almost 
so, the associations with specifically Messianic 
ideas which it once might have had. 

To some the view of OT prophecy suggested in 
this article may be disappointing. For the purpose 
of the argument from prophecy in support of the 
Christian faith as it has been ordinarily used, the 
strictly miraculous eharacter of the prophecies 
should be as plain as possible. Predictions are 
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therefore demanded, the reference of which is 
guaranteed by their circumstantial accuracy, and 
by their having been more or less elearly intelli- 
gible before the time of fulfilment came. Modern 
inquiry has rendered it doubtful how far the pre- 
dictions satisfied these requirements. But, on the 
other hand, the history which we have been tracing 
is full of the signs of Divine Providence. The 
whole religious history of Israel down to the time 
of Him whom Christians believe in as the Christ, 
and in a special manner the teaching of the pro- 

hets, formed a most remarkable preparation for 
lis coming. It remains true as ever, and criticism 
and historical investigation only confirm it, that the 
Scriptures were in reality full of Him, and that, 
in proportion as men had entered into their spirit, 
they must have been able to receive Him (Jn 558: 89), 
It is still legitimate as ever to regard types and 
ideals which were first fully realized in Him as 
divinely intended to foreshadow Him. And if the 
method in which Israel was trained in its great 
hope, even while in many respects unique, was 
more analogous to that in which truth has ordin- 
arily been unfolded to mankind, permitting a larger 
amount of illusion and error on their part than has 
sometimes been supposed, it may for this very 
reason be the more instructive. 
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V. H. STANTON. 

METE, METEYARD.—To ‘mete’ (from Anglo- 
Sax. metan, and radically connected with Gr. 
μέτρον, Lat. metirz, Eng. ‘measure’; and even 
with Gr, pédew to rule, Lat. modus, measure, 
moderation, Eng. ‘mode,’ ‘modest,’ ete.) is to 
measure, Thus Ex 164% * And when they did mete 
it with an omer, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack’; Mt 7? ‘With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again,’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 
97, ‘But bee yee assured, my Lord, with such 
measure as ye mete to others, with the same 
measure it shall be met to you againe.’ Tind. 
uses the word in Dt 913 ‘Then let thine elders and 
thi judges come forth and meet unto the cities 
that are rounde aboute the slayne,’ and Cov. in 
Ru 3 “And he meet her sixe measures of barlye.’ 
Sir John Cheke, in his determination to use Anglo- 
Saxon at all hazards, turns Tindale’s ‘ eubite’ in 
Mt 6” into ‘half yard mete.’ Chapman uses thie 
verb in Jliads, 111, 327— 

‘Then Iiector, Priam’s martial son, stepp’d forth, and met 

the ground.’ 

Meteyard is used by Tindale in Lv 19* as the tr. 
of m7), a measure, and it is retained in AV and 

V. The word occurs also in Pref. to AV, 
‘neither is it the plain-dealing Merchant that is 
unwilling to have the weights or the meteyard 
brought in place, but he that useth deceit,’ 
Coverdale has the similar forms ‘meteline’ (Jos 
17°: 14) and ‘ineterod’ (iizk 40% ® 418), 

J. HASTINGS. 

METHEG-AMMAH.—AV and νηὶ in 28 81 
‘David took Metheg-ammah (nax7 20) out of the 
hand of the Philistines.’ AVm has ‘the bridle of 
Ammah,’ RV text ‘the bridle of the mother city.’ 
This last rendering is pronounced to be ‘ probable’ 
by Driver (Text of Sam.), who points out (see his 
references) that ox has the sense of mother city or 
capital in Pheenician. ‘The bridle of the inother 
city’ would mean the authority of the metropolis 
or capital of the Philistines, namely Gath (so Ges., 
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Keil, Stade). Budde [fin SBOT] makes various 
objections to this, and leaves the expression blank 
in his Heb. text as irrecoverably corrupt. The 
LXX reads τὴν ἀφωρισμένην, which may, according 
to Wellhausen, imply a reading aAvmin>. Wellh. 
himself (Sam. 174) emends to ΠΝ na ‘Gath the 
mother city,’ comparing 1 Ch 18! 5} 1231 na (‘ Gath 
and her daughter towns’), which he argues may 
have arisen from the text he postulates in Samuel. 
Klostermann attempts to obtain from the two 
texts (of S and Ch) ag aAvarny) nang ‘Gath and 
her border to the west.’ Thenius emends to 319 
men ‘bridle of tribute,’ ὦ.6. ‘David laid the 
Philistines under tribute.’ Léhr despairs of re- 
covering either the meaning or the text. Cheyne 
(xpos. Times, Ovt. 1899, p. 48) emends to ἭΝ ΤΩΝ 
on tind, ‘Ashdod, the city of the sea.’ Sayce 
(HHH 414n.) suggests that apx7 anp is the Heb. 
transcription of the Bab. métég ammati (for neétég 
ammati)= ‘the highroad of the mainland’ of Pales- 
tine. The reference would thus be to the command 
of the lighroad of trade which passed through 
Canaan from Asia to Egypt and Arabia; but the 
appearance of such distinctively Babylonian words 
in Hebrew of this date is extremely improbable. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
METHUSELAH (nbysn>).—A Sethite, the father 
of Lamech, Gn 57, P (A Mad@oucdda), 1 Ch 18 (B 
Ma@doveddha, A Μαθουσάλα), Lk 3°? (Ma@ovedd\a)= 
METHUSHAEL (which see) in J’s genealogy, 4%. 
The name n7yIn2 is interpreted by Holzinger 
as ‘man of the javelin’ (Zann des Geschosses), 
a fitting name for a time when the earth 
was full of violence. Lall (in SBOT), follow- 
ing Hommel (PSBA, March 1893), makes the 
nanle=‘man of Sclah,’ where Selah may be a 
modification of Bab. Sarrahu, a title of Sin, the 
god of Ur Casdim. Jethuselah would thus answer 
to Berosus’ ᾿Αμέμψινος = Amel-Sin, ‘Sin’s man.’ 
While Ball remarks that the form JZethushael, 
‘man of i,’ is less original than Jlethusclah ‘man 
of Selah,’ Sayce (in Hapos. Times, May 1896, 
p. 367) suggests that Jethushael, an exact tran- 
scription of the Bab. J7utu-sa-ilt, has heen in ‘the 
Sethite genealogy corrupted into Iethuselah (per- 
haps for Afutu-sa-ilati, ‘man or husband of the 
goddess’), which does not admit of an etymology.’ 
J. A. SELBIE. 
METHUSHAEL (>yvins).—A Cainite, the father 
of Lamech, Gn 418 (J); LXX (A) Madovoadd, which 
is read also for Methuselah (πη) in P’s gene- 
alogy, 5%", The interpretations of the name are 
various. Dillm, remarks that dyviap may have 
meant ‘suppliant or man of God’ (Ges. hes. ;= 
Mutu-sa-ili according to Lenormant, Origines de 
Phistowe®, 209 ἴ., cf. Sayce in Hapos. Times, May 
1896, p. 367, May 1899, p. 353; Hommel, ZDMG 
xxxil. 714), or ‘one who has been obtained by 
asking’ (Budde), but not ‘man of Sheol’ (Redslob). 
See, further, Spurrell, Notes ow Genesis, ad Loe. ; 
Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 164f.; Budde, Ur- 
geschiehte, 129. J. A. SELLIE. 


METRE.—See POETRY. 
MEUNIM.—See MAON. 


WEUZAL.—Ezk 27" AVm. See UZAL 
ME-ZAHAB (291 pS waters of gold’).—Father of 
Matred and grandfather of Mehetahel the wife of 
Madar (Hadad), one of the kings of Edom, Gn 36 
(A Mevoé8)=1 Ch 1 (LXX om.). The name Jié- 
cehab (cf. Mlé-deba) is certainly, as Hommel (AMT 
?64n.) remarks, much more like that of a place 
than ofa person. Holzinger (Gen. ad loc.) suggests 
that it is the same namie which appears in a cor- 
rupted form in Dt 11 as 381 Ἴ Di-cahac, Ilomimel 
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(v.c.) makes the radical suggestion that ‘it is a 
question whether we ought not to restore Gn 36% 
as follows: “‘and his (Hadar’s) cities were Pa‘ish 
(in MT Pa'ti, var. Pat, LXX Φογώρ), Me'eshet, 
Mehétab-el, Bath-Matred, and Mé-zahab.”’ 


MEZOBAITE.—One of David’s heroes is called in 
1Ch 11% ‘Jaasiel the Mezobaite’ (maken). As 
Kittel (in 5.801) remarks, the MT is ‘ certainly 
incorrect, but totally obscure.’ B has Μειναβειά, 
A. Μεσωβιά, Luc. Macafia. 


MIBHAR.—In 1 Ch 1138 one of David’s heroes 
appears as ‘Mibhar the son of Hagri’ (ja ΠΣ 
ὅπ). The parallel passage 28 2895 reads, ‘ of 
Zobah, Bani the Gadite’ (1m ‘32 nak), which is 
probably the correct text. While the LXX has, 
in 1 Ch 11°, B Μεβαὰλ υἱὸς ᾿Αγαρεί, A Μαβὰρ vids 
‘Arapal, it reads in 9 αὶ 23° ἀπὸ δυνάμεως [1.6. NN 
instead of πεν] vids Tadaaddet (B; A. . . Taddt). 
See Driver (Text of Sam. 284) and Kittel (5801 
on 1 Ch 1158). 


MIBSAM (ovst).—i. A son of Ishmael, Gn 25% 
(A. Macodu)=1 Ch 1% (B Μασσά, A MaBoay), 2. A 
Simeonite, 1 Ch 4% (B Μαβασάμ, A MafBacdy). 


MIBZAR (περ ‘ fortification’). — A ‘duke’ of 
Edom, Gn 36” (Mafdp)=1 Ch 1° (B Mafdp, A 
ΔΙαβσάργ. If we take Mibzar as a place-name, 
Dillm. rejects decidedly Knobel’s identification 
with Sela or Petra, and, while pronouncing Hitzig’s 
view ‘more possible ° that Mibzar is the same as 
Bozrah of v.*’, he thinks it ‘most probable,’ in view 
of the words of the Onomasticon (ἔτι καὶ viv κώμη 
μεγίστη Μαβσαρὰ ἐπὶ τῆς Τ᾽αβαληνῆς, ὑπακούουσα τῇ 
Πέτρᾳ), that this identification must also be given 
up. 


MICA (xo). --- 1. Son of Merib-baal (Mephi- 
bosheth), 25 9% (B Μειχά, A Μιχα), called in 1 Ch 
Bt Qi Micah (na) See MicAn, No.2 2. Son 
of Zichri, 1 Ch 9% (B Μειχά, A Μιχά), Neh 117 (B 
Maxd, A Μιχά), where he is called son of Zabdi, ν.33 
(B Μειχά, A Meyd)=Micaiah (ta) of Neh 12%. 
See MiIcAIAH, No. 7. 3. One of those who sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10" (A Μιχά, B om.). 


MICAH.—1. (πῦρ, but iman in Jg 174; see Gray, 
HPN 157, B Mecxates, A Mext). A resident in the 
highlands of Ephraim, whose story is related in a 
supplement (chs. 17. 18) to the Bk. of Judges, with 
a view to explain the origin of the sanctuary of 
Dan. There is no need to doubt the historicity of 
the narrative, though it contains signs of revision, 
if not of composite authorship. That two accounts 
were woven into one, is the conjecture of some 
eritics, whilst others try to explain the phenomena 
of the text on the supposition of redaction by a 
reviser who was indignant at the pretensions of 
the Danite priests. For a full and fair statement 
of the different opinions, see Moore, Judges, xxix. 
xxx. 366-369. The nucleus of the story is evidently 
of great age, and the events it deseribes may be 
assigned with some confidence to the generation 
after the invasion by Joshua. 

Micah stole 1100 shekels of silver from his 
mother, but restored the money on hearing the 
eurses with which she threatened the unknown 
thief. His mother thereupon had part of the silver 
made into ‘a graven image and a molten image’ ; 
but as the context speaks of but a single image, 
and the former term is sometimes used (Is 4015 4410) 
generically for an idol though cast, the latter term 
is probably an editorial explanatory addition of 
subsequent date to that of the earliest form of the 
story. This image of J” was given to Micah, who 


placed it in his private chapel, together with an ' 


‘ephod,’ which was some portable object used in 
divining (Jg 8’, 18 23% 9 30’) and not necessarily 
a part of a priestly dress, and ‘teraphim ’ or idols, 
possibly household gods. There is no evidence 
that these were the busts or images of ancestors; 
but they were used at least in later times in some 
unknown way for the purposes of divination (2 K 
23%, Ezk 212, Zee 10°). See EPHoOp. One of 
Micah’s sons was formally invested with the office 
of priest. 

In the course of time a Levite in search of a 
livelihood migrated from Bethlehem to Mount 
Ephraim, and settled there. He is described as of 
the family of Judah (177, and as a grandson of 
Moses (18°, where MT has Manasseh, written, 
however, with 3 suspenswm). The most likely 
explanations of the former phrase are that Levite 
here means merely a descendant of Leah, or that, 
the tribe having been broken up, the man in 
question had attached himself to that of Judah 
(Gn 49° ἢ, or that the word Levite is not used here 
technically of a clan but of a profession, and 
denotes that the man was an expert in religious 
lore and in the art of divination; but no explana- 
tion is entirely free from difficulty. In the latter 
phrase the change of Moses to Manasseh in 
some of the texts was possibly due to an attempt 
to detract from the dignity of the priesthoods 
of the early northern sanctuaries, for whose 
officials a Mosaic lineage seems to have been justly 
claimed; see JONATHAN, No. 1. This young 
Levite was welcomed by Micah, who attached him 
to his household (1711), and transferred to him the 
duties at first assigned to hisown son, But soon 
afterwards the Danites, finding their quiet estab- 
lishment in the district allotted them by Joshua 
impossible on account of the resistance of the 
Philistines and the Amorites (Jg 135, Jos 19%), sent 
five of their tribe to find a suitable place for settle- 
ment elsewhere; and these, while passing through 
the highlands of Ephraim, stayed for a night at 
the house of Micah. There they recognized the 
Levite by his voice, as, if he were actually a 
descendant from Moses and a recent resident in 
their own neighbourhood, they may well have done; 
though, according to a less natural explanation, 
the southern dialect that he used was the cause of 
the recognition. At their request he consulted the 
oracle for them, and promised them success in their 
expedition. At Laish (or Leshem, Jos 19%), the 
northern limit of the settlement of Israel, identi- 
fied by name and ancient authority with Tell el- 
Kadi (less probably with Banias; see G. A. 
Smith, HGAL, 473-481), they found an attractive 
locality and an unwarlike people, and returned with 
the tidings to the temporary centre of their tribe 
in the district made famous by Samson’s exploits. 
Six hundred of the Danites, with their families 
and cattle (187), determined to migrate to Laish. 
On approaching the village in which Micah lived, 
the main body halted at its entrance, whilst the 
five were detailed to secure the idols. They pro- 
ceeded to the house of Micah, and, after greeting 
the Levite, seized the idols; and when the Levite 
expostulated, they persuaded him to keep quiet 
and even to accompany them as the priest of their 
tribe. Hastily rejoining their comrades, they sent 
forward their families and flocks, placed the 
Levite and his apparatus in their midst, and 
marched with the majority of the 600 in the rear 
to guard against attack by pursuers. Micali 
collected a few of his neighbours, and overtook the 
column at some distance from the village; but his 
remonstrances were received with contemptuous 
menace, and, as the employment of force by his 
little band was out of the question, he was obliged 
to return home and leave his idols in the hands of 
the Danites. They continued their march to 
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Laish, which they took without difficulty; and 
in a new town built on the site of the old they 
set up a temple of their own in charge of Micah’s 
Levite, who thus became the ancestor of the Danite 
priesthood. 

How long this priesthood lasted is not known. 
The note of time (1881) is of little help. If ‘the 
day of the captivity of the land’ (18%) is not a late 
editorial addition, it will probably denote the times 
of the Philistine wars under Eli; but if itis, the 
conquest of Galilee (2K 1559) by Tiglath-pileser in 
B.c. 734. See art. JUDGES (BOOK OF), in vol. h. 

. 818, 

: 2. (ΠΡ in 1 Ch 85: [B Mexid, A Μιχά] 999. ἃ 
ΓΒ Meyd, A Μιχά]; x27, RV Mica, in 28 9”) A 
son of Merib-baal (or Mephibosheth), and grandson 
of Jonathan. The name occurs alike in the general 
Benjamite genealogy (1 Ch 853: *°), and in the specific 
one of the house of Saul (1 Ch 9* 41), The allusion 
in 28S 9"(B Μειχά, A Μιχά) is probably a late gene- 
alogical gloss to remind the reader of the line of 
descent notwithstanding such passages as 28 21°°. 
8. The name and head of the chief family of the 
Uzziel branch of the Kohathite Levites, according 
to the arrangement for public service attributed to 
David in 1 Ch 23° (B Mexds, A Μιχά). The name 
is repeated in 1 Ch 2433. 35 (B Med, A Μιχά) in the 
classification of the Levites according to their 
duties. 4 A name occurring in the genealogy of 
Reuben (1 Ch 5°) as that of an ancestor of Beerah, 
the chief of the Reubenites carried into captivity 
by Tiglath-pileser. 5. A contemporary of Josiah 
and the father of Abdon, 2 Ch 34% (B Μειχαίας, 
A Μιχαίας), who is called Achbor son of Micaiah 
in 2 K 224, §. A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of 
the three rulers of Bethulia in the story of Judith 
(Jth 65). To the same tribe belonged Judith her- 
self (9?) (B Μειχά, A Μιχά), and probably the other 
rulers, with the majority of the population of the 
district ; and warrant for confidence in the anti- 
quarian accuracy of the author of Jth, and for the 
assumption of a Simeonite settlement in the north, 
may be found in Gn 497, 2 Ch 15" 34°. 1. See next 
article. hk. W. Moss. 


MICAH (2° Jg 174; in pause wa 2 Ch 177; 
shortened map Jer 2018 and az‘ Mic 1+;=‘ whois 
like 752’ [cf, Ex 154, and by>9 in Nu 13%]).—A 
proper name of very frequent occurrence in the 
OT (see preceding article). The best-known men 
who bore this name are—1. Micah of Mt. Ephraim, 
who appointed a Levite to minister as priest before 
the image (tax) which his mother had caused to 
be made from 1100 shekels of silver. See the pre- 
ceding article, No. 4. 2. Mica(iajh ben-Imlah, 
a man of kindred spirit with Elijah, who, at the 
moment when Ahab of Israel desired to secure 
the alliance of Jehoshaphat of Judah against {110 
Syrians, predicted, in opposition to the prophet 
Zedekiah, the unfortunate issue of the campaign 
and the death of Ahab, and ranged himself as 
a true prophet of J” over against the lying 
prophets (1 K 22). One will hardly be wrong 
in tracing the attitude of Mica(iajh ben-Imlah 
to the circumstance that Ahab favoured the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal in Israel—a practice 
which appeared to Mica(ia)h irreconcilable with 
Israel’s belonging to J”. On the reference prob- 
ably intended in 1 K 22% nbs nosy syny to the open- 
ing words of Mic, see Konig, Linleit. in d. AT, 
p. 330. See, further, Micaran, No. 8. 

3. MicAH (B Metyaias, A Μιχαιάς) TUE PROPHET, 
—of Moresheth (wh. see), the younger contemporary 


of Isaiah, after whom one of the writings in the | 


Dodekaprophecton is named, the 6th in the Heb. 
order but the 3rd in the Greek. 


i. The Contents and Unity of the Book.—There | 
ean be no doubt that the prophecies collected in| 


the book which bears his name proceed only in 
part from Micah, for alike in contents and style 
they are totally diverse in character. 

(a) The first three chapters, apart from 915", 
present no difficulty. The prophet begins with 
announcing the Divine judgment, which accom- 
phishes itself in two acts, namely, upon Samaria 
and upon Judah, although, of course, the judg- 
ment upon Judah forms the central point of his 
message. Then chs. 2 and 3 state the reasons for 
the judgment denounced upon Judah in 19, and 
it is especially against the ruling classes in Jeru- 
salem that Micah utters his reproaches. The 
verses 2) are quite foreign to this line of 
thought, for they presuppose the Exile, and 
occupy themselves with the restoration of the 
people.* 

(6) To these denunciations of judgment in chs. 
1-3 we have the counterpart in chs, 4-5, which 
open a glimpse into the Messianic time. Against 
their composition by Micah there are the following 
objections: (1) The strange conjunction of the 
Messianic hopes of 418: with the tlireatenings of 
34; (2) the circumstance that mutually exclusive 
views present themselves (cf. 45:8 with v.%, 411-18 
with v.44, δ᾽ with v.#), and that frequently a 
connexion can be established only by very arti- 
ficial methods (cf. 44 with v.5, 48 with v.%, 411-18 
with v.4 5!) ; (3) the dependence upon trains of 
ideas which did not become current till after the 
time of Micah (οἵ, 411-18 with Ezk 38 f.), as well as 
the presupposing of relations which were strange 
to Micah’s era (cf. 45:8 [2%] 518.) Tf there are any 
words of Micah at all in chs. 4-5, these can include 
no more than 4% 14 59:18. 

(c) 64-7®, which consist ef three short addresses 
(61-8 69:16 71-6), whose original context, however, is 
doubtful, might, so far as their contents are con- 
cerned, proceed from Micah. They present Js 
controversy with His ungrateful people, the pro- 
phet’s denunciation of the people for the unright- 
eousness which marked their whole manner of life, 
and finally Zion’s lament over the decay of her 
children. This lament is intelligible in the time 


| of Manasseh, when the sacrifice of children (Mic 67) 


was a flourishing custom ; but not only the tender- 
ness of feeling exhibited in 6185, but also the 
dramatic and exceedingly animated descriptions, 
make the composition of this section by Micah 
very improbable. 

(2) 7 cannot possibly be attributed to Micah,t 
for what in 6'-7* is yet in prospect is in 778: 
actually come to pass—Zion suffers for her sins, 
and the prophet looks to a better time, when J” 
will again interest Himself on bchalf of Lis 
people, and build the walls of Jerusalem. 

1, The Activity of the Prophet.—It follows from 
the above investigation, that if we are to form an 
idea of the characteristics of Micah and the method 
of his activity, we mmust base our conclusions only 
upon 17-24 3 (4% 14 59-83), It results from these 
data that the title in 1! rightly represents the pro- 
phetic activity of Micah as having begun as early 
as the reign of Ahaz, for according to 155: he pre- 
dicted tle fall of Samaria. Since of the two con- 
tradictory dates given in 2 IX 18! (οἵ, 17°) and in 
18 the latter is clearly the better entitled to 
eredit—i.e. Hezekiah probably ascended the throne 
B.C. 715—it follows that at the time of the destrue- 
tion of Samaria the occupant of the throne of the 
Southern kingdom was not Hezekiali (as in 2 K 
181, cf. 178) but Alhaz, who would have begun to 


ΟῚ Driver (LOT® 327f.), who, though he questions the 
necessity of attributing the verses to an exilic (Stade, Kuen.) or 
post-exilic (Wellh.) had, agrees that they do not now stand 
in their proper context. 

+ So Wellhausen, Stade, Kuenen, Cornill, Giesebrecht. For 
the reasous on the other side, we may refer to the discussion in 
Driver, 201, 33 f. 
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reign ὁ. 734. Whether Micah had entered upon his 
prophetic activity before 734, z.¢. in the time of 
Jotham, as the title asserts, we have no certain 
data to enable us to decide, for the threatening 
of 3’? was, according to the express testimony of 
Jer 26), uttered under Hezekiah, and probably 
after the accession of Sennacherib in 705—an event 
which appears to have determined Hezekiah to a 
change of policy towards the Assyrians. Since 
ch. 3 stands in close connexion with ch. 2, and the 
latter as the foundation for the threatenings of 
198. is not to be separated from ch. 1, we can only 
assume that the threatenings once uttered and 
meanwhile realized against Samaria were taken 
by Micah into a written discourse against the 
Southern kingdom (cf. Is 28 ff)—a happy thought 
whereby this denunciation, calculated to strike 
terror into all, acquired special weight against 
Jerusalem. 

111. Style and Message of Micah.—It has rightly 
been remarked that in his rhetoric Micah is 
sharply distinguished from the simplicity of Amos 
and the originality of Hosea. He begins with the 
violent hiatus of 1" and the imposing description of 
Jahweh’s descent in storm from heaven to earth 
(v.25), to which the denunciation of judgment 
upon Samaria attaches itself, in order finally to 
introduce the burden of his discourse—the judg- 
ment upon Judah,—a discourse, however, which 
runs off into mere puns attached to local and_per- 
sonal names. It is possible that this, as Well- 
hausen suggests, was the ancient scholastic model 
of prophetic style, which elsewhere has maintained 
itself especially in prophecies regarding foreign 
nations. Apart from this peculiarity, Micah has 
close points of contact with Amos. Like the 
latter, lie displays a deep moral earnestness which 
does not shrink from drawing the last conclusions, 
and which, in opposition to his great contemporary 
Isaiah, who looked with confidence to J” the holy 
God to preserve Jernsalem, leads him to predict 
the destruction of the city as a punishment for the 
treading under foot of righteousness. Whether 
we are Justified in concluding from 3” that Micali 
anticipated the destruction of the whole kingdom, 
has been rightly called in question and denied 
by W. Τὶ, Smith (Prophets of Israel, 287 ff.), for 
Micah in assigning the ground for judgment— 
and in this likewise he agrees with Amos—has 
specially to de with the aristocracy of Jerusalem, 
against whom his whole anger is turned on account 
of the injustice perpetrated by them (‘Jerusalem 
is Judah’s sin,’ cf. 1] LAX) What a powerful 
impression this message of judgment produced 
upon Micah’s contemporaries we may infer from 
Jer 90 151. where we find that 100 years after its 
utterance this denunciation of judgment, which 
stood in such glaring contradiction to the preach- 
ing of Isaiah, is not yet forgotten. 

Whether Micah had a glimpse of better days 
and committed his anticipations to writing, must, 
in view of what has been said above, remain un- 
certain; the verses which alone could come into 
consideration as from his pen, contain scarcely 
anything more than a reference to a future de- 
liverance and a removal by J” of things displeasing 
(cf. 49% 51%), In any case, our prophet, even if he 
never gave expression to such hopes, would in this 
respect also have a predecessor in Amos, for the 
Messianic hopes expressed in Am 9885 are a later 
addition to that book. 

A brief reference may further be made to Mic 
6, which are not only marked by a depth and a 


moral earnestness, but also interpenetrated by an | 


intensity of genuine feeling such as are scarcely 
paralleled elsewhere. These verses likewise have 
a point of contact with Amos, in so far as in them 
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coincides with humanity (‘ Das Sittlich-Gute ist 
auch das Natiirlich-Menschliche’); but in another 
point they go far beyond Amos—in fact, scarcely 
anywhere in the OT is the essence of true worship 
expressed so briefly and appropriately as in 68 
‘It is said to thee, Ὁ man, what is good and what 
J” requires of thee: to do justice, to love kind 
ness, and to walk humbly before thy God.’ 
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MICAIAH.—The Heb. name ims ( who is like 
J”?’) and its abbreviations wp"p, MID, MDD, ND are 
variously rendered in AV; but, with the exeeption 
of one instance, the first three words appear in 
RV as Micaiah. The exception is in Jg 17)‘, 
Here the name ap», which occurs frequently in 
Jeg 17. 18, is found in the longer forin 3m3°p, and 
is rendered οι, for the sake of the unity of the 
narrative. The LXX equivalents of Micaiah have 
in every case the alternative spellings Mex. and 
Mecx., the latter being found uniformly in 19. 

1. Micaiah (25, Μααχά, AY Michaiah) is the 
name given in 2 Ch 13? to the mother of Abijah. 
It is evident from 1K 15%, 2 Ch 11°, and from 
LAX, that this isa corruption of Maacah (wh. see). 
2. One of the princes of Judah (2 Ch 177) appointed 
by Jehoshaphat to superintend religious instruc- 
tion throughout the kingdom, was called Micaiah 
(7a, Μιχαίας, AV Michaiah). 

3. Micaiah (15, M(e):xaias) the son of Imlah was 
a prophet of J” in Israel in the days of Ahab. 
Ifis name is once (2 Ch 18!) spelt aay (Vm 
Micah). In Scripture history he appears only on 
the great occasion described in the eaoal identical 
narratives of 1 K 291-58. 2 Ch 18%-?7, It is evident, 
however, from 1 K 228! that this was not the be- 
ginning of his prophetic activity, and that his 
former messages had not been favourable to the 
king. Josephus (Ané. VIII. xiv. 5) identifies 
Micaiah with the prophet who disguised himself 
after the victory over the Syrians at Aphek, and 
reproved Ahab for allowing the king of Syria 
to escape (1 K 20%); and adds that Ahab, in 
his displeasure at this, put Micaiah in prison. 
These statements at least harmonize with the 
Seripture account, and the identification is not in 
itself unlikely. 


In LXX 1 K 22 follows 20, and both chapters are derived from 
a special source (see Kinus 1. and 11., vol. ii. pp. 867, 868) in which 
Llijah is not mentioned, but which has several references to un- 
named prophets. In so far as any prophet is mentioned by 
name, Micaiah may be said in this section to take Elijah’s place 
(Kittel, Hist. Zeb., Eng. tr. ii. 275). 


On the occasion recorded in Scripture, Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, was on a visit to Samaria, 
when Ahab asked his co-operation in recovering 
Ramoth-gilead, which the Syrians had formerly 
captured, and which they were now retaining, 
contrary to the conditions of the latest peace 
(1 K 20%4 293), Jehoshaphat declared his willing- 
ness to join in the expedition, but suggested that 
at the outset they should ‘inquire at the word of 


the thought is emphasized that moral goodness | J”’. The propliets of Israel, to the number of 400, 
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were accordingly assembled where the two kings 
sat in royal state at the gate of Samaria. They 
prophesied unanimously that the undertaking 
would be successful, and one of them, Zedeliah 
the son of Chenaanah, emphasized the prophecy 
by produeing horns of iron as symbols of the 
conquering might of Ahab and Jehoshaphat. 
These Israelite prophets posed as prophets of J”, 
and spoke in His name (2 Ch 18° has ‘God’ instead 
of ‘J”’); but Jehoshaphat was doubtful of their 
true character, and asked anxiously if there was 
not besides a prophet of J” whom they might con- 
sult (ef. 2K 3"), Ahab then mentioned Micaiah 
for the first time, but added that he hated him, as 
he was always a prophet of evil—a remark which 
Jehoshaphat courteously deprecated. A eunuch 
was sent to fetch Micaiah (who, aceording to 
Josephus, was already in prison), and this offeer 
told him of the favourable reply which the 400 
prophets had given to the inquiry of the kings, 
counselling him in a friendly way to answer in 
the same strain. Mieaiah, however, replied 
boldly that he would speak only what J” should 
say to him. When he appeared before the kings, 
and when Ahab asked his eounsel, he at first 
echoed ironically the advice of the 400, But 
Ahab detected the irony; and Micaiah, when 
pressed for lis trne opinion, answered in words 
of solemn imagery, which boded nothing but 
disaster. He had seen all Israel seattered upon 
the mountains as sheep that had no shepherd: 
and J” liad said, ‘These have no master, let them 
return every man to his house in peaee.’ Besides 
replying thus to Ahab’s immediate question, he 
went on to pronounce a verdict on the whole 
situation and on the prophets who were opposed 
to him. This he did in an aecount of a remark- 
able vision. J” sat on a throne, attended by all 
the host of heaven. He asked who would entice 
Ahab that he might go and fall at Ramoth. 
gilead. A spirit volunteered to do so by being 
a ‘lying spirit’ ("py on) in the mouth of Ahab’s 
prophets. J” accepted the offer, and sent the spirit 
forth with a promise of suecess. Mlicaiali’s con- 
eluding message to Ahab, therefore, was that his 
prophets were false prophets, and that J” had 
spoken evil concerning him. Zedekiah the son 
of Chenaanal replied to Micaiah by an insulting 
blow and a mocking qnestion. The account of 
Jos. (Ant. Vill. xv. 4) adds that Zedekiah sought 
to refute Micaiah’s prophecy by appealing to the 
prediction of Elijah (1 K 21'%), who had foretold 
that the dogs should lek Ahah’s blood in Jezreel ; 
and that Zedekiah also ehallenged Mieaiah to 
wither the hand that smote him, as had been 
done in the case of Jeroboam (1 Kk 13). Micaiah 
warned Zedekiah of the future perils that awaited 
lin, and, when he was earried otf by Ahab’s orders 
to suffer rigorons imprisonment, le contented him- 
self by appealing confidently to the issue of events 
for proof that his prophecy had been true. At 
this point lis history, which may have been 
eontinued in the souree (Ewald, 411, Eng. tr. 
iv. 76), breaks off abruptly, and is net resumed. 


The exordium, ‘Ilear, ye }coples, all of you,’ is 
apparently an interpolation, taken from Mic 1°, 


and due to a confusion of Micaiah the son of 
Imlah with the canonical Micah. 


Much interest, attaches to Micatah’s vision. It is not to be 
taken, of course, as a literal description of an objective scene, 
but a question may be raised as to how far it shows us the 
form tin which the truths proclaimed by the prophet were first 


presented to his own mind, and how far he consciously cast ᾿ 


these truths into this dramatic shape in order to convey therm 
to others. In regard to such visions it seems best, while 
allowing for a possible element of literary embellishment, to 
hold with Davidson (/’zekiel xxix.), that they are ‘not mere 
literary invention,’ but that the spontaneous working of a 
prophet’s inspired innagination threw truths ‘into a physical 
form, making thera stand out before the eye of his phantasy 


i 


as if presented to him from without.’ The vision, with its 
picture of a scene in heaven, is strikingly similar to the Prologue 
of Job (16-12 21-6), Another parallel may be found in Zee 8, 
and the idea of a heavenly assembly is present also in Ps 890. ἡ, 
The account of Micaiah’s vision embodies theological concep- 
tions which are strange and even perplexing to the Christian 
mind. In opposing the 400 prophcts Micaiah did not question 
their claim to have J’’s inspiration, but simply asserted that 
this was in their case an inspiration of falsehood. 'The explana- 
tion of this (to us) apparently self-contradictory conception is 
to be found in the strength of the OT idea that J” is supreme, 
and that nothing happens independently of Him. The pro- 
blems raised by the varied moral quality of events in relation 
to the holiness of J” were as yet in the background. A ‘spirit 
from J”,’ such as the ‘lying spirit’ of Micaiah's vision, signified 
simply a real Divine influence directing actual events. In 
this OT view, to use the words of Schultz, ‘the Spirit of God 
is in itself only a wonderful power by which the life of man 
is regulated . . . but in itself there is no direct mora] element’ 
(Theology of OT, Eng. tr., ii. 205-208. See also Dillmann, Ailzt.- 
Test. Theol. 304-5; Stanley, Jewish Church, ii. 270). Schultz 
gocs so far as to say (i. 257) that Micaiah ‘had at first, in 
accordance with the Divine will, to say what was untrue, 
because he was aware that God intended to beguile the king.’ 
This, however, scems an exaggeration. If Micaiah’s first reply 
had been anything but ironical, it would have been inconsistent 
with his position as a true prophct of J”, as well as with his 
declaration to the eunuch. In connexion with Micaiah’s 
standing as a true prophet, Zedekiah’s mocking remark deserves 
to be noticed, Whether we take it as in EV following MT, or 
in the sense of the LXX reading (ποῖον πνεῦμα xvpiou τὸ λωλῆῇσαν ἐν 
vo! ;), the implication of the question is the same. Zcdekiah did 
not deny the charge of false inspiration, but insinuated that 
Micaiah’s own inspiration was of the same kind. Had Micaiah 
heen under any compulsion even temporarily to speak what was 
untrue, there would have been a measure of truth in Zedekiah’s 
taunt. We can only reconcile Micaiah’s conception of the 
‘lying spiritfrom J”’ with the reality of his own inspiration, 
by regarding him as a messenger sent to declare the unqualified 
truth upon the situation. Strippedof all figurative dress, the 
facts which Micaiah proclaimed were these: that Ahab’s 
prophets were false prophets, that in spite of warning Ahab 
vee belicve them, and would go to Ramoth-gilead to meet 
115 doom. 


The whole history of Micaiah presents impres- 
sively the contrast between true and false pro- 
pheey which beeame so marked afterwards in 
Jeremiah’s time. We see in it already some of 
the features by which, apart from the decisive 
test of the event, the false could be distinguished 
from the true. The false prophets relied on the 
consent of numbers; their message fell in with 
the royal wishes; and, whatever trnth there may 
be in Josephus’ aecount of Zedekiah’s argument 
from Elijah, it at least illustrates the method of 
mechanical and mistaken inference from predic- 
tions already accredited which Jeremiah denounced 
in the false prophets who were his contemporaries 
(Jer 7? 23°°), Micaiah, on the other hand, was 
independent, conscious of J”s inspiration, reso- 
lute to speak only what J” said to him, indifferent 
to the anger which his message might excite, and 
to the personal hardships and dangers he might 
ineur by delivering it. He stands out in this 
single scene which has been recorded of lis life 
as a solitary and heroie figure, in whom are 
embodied many of the noblest characteristies of 
the true prophet, the instrument of God’s genuine 
revelation to nen, 

4, Micaiah (m2 [AKeth.], M(e)eyalas or Mueyéos; 
AV, Vm Micah) the Morashtite in Jer 26! is 
the same as the eanonical prophet MICAH (wh. see). 

5. Micaiah Gm2, ΔΙ(ε)ιχαίας or Miyéas, AV Mich- 
alah) the son of Gemariah (Jer 36": 13) was one of 
the nobles of Judah in the days of Jeremiah. In 
the fifth year of Jehoiakim he heard LDaruch reading 
the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies in the ears of 
the people from the chamber of lis father Gema- 
riah in the Temple. 116 then told what he had 
heard to tle other nobles who were gathered in 
the ‘seribe’s chamber’ in the royal palace, and it 
was his report which led to the subsequent reading 
of the roll first to the nobles and then to the 
king. 

6. In 2 IX 222 mention is made of Achbor the 
son of Micaiah (a3 M(e)nyalas, AV Michaiah, A Vm 
Micah) among the messengers whom Josiah sent 
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to consult, Huldah after the discovery of the book 
of the Law (see ACHBOR) This Micaiah may 
very possibly have been the same as the son of 
Gemariah referred to in 5 above. In 2Ch 34” 
‘Achbor the son of Micaiah’ appears as ‘Abdon 
the son of Micah.’ 

7 Micaiah (πῦρ, M(e)exacd, AV Michaiah) the son 
of Zaccur is named (Neh 12°) in the Asaphite 
genealogy of Zechariah the son of Jonathan, one 
of the priests of Nehemiah’s time, who took part 
in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem. In 
the parallel genealogy of 1Ch 9 this Micaiah 
15 allied ‘Mica (AV Micah) the son of Zichri,’ and 
in those of Neh 11!”*? he appears as ‘Mica (AV 
Micha) the son of Zabdi.’ All the lists mention 
that he had a son called Mattaniah. 

8. There was a Micaiah (m5 AV Michaiah) 
among Nehemiah’s priests themselves (Neh 12%). 
He took part in the dedication of the wall, and 
is not to be confounded with the ancestor of 
Zechariah (7 above) mentioned in the same 
chapter. Neh 12* is omitted in the chief MSS 
of LXX. Those that have it give this name as 
Μιχαίας. JAMES PATRICK. 


MICE.—See MousE. 


MICHAEL (‘yx ‘who is like God?’s; on the 
name see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 157, 165, 181, 
210, 221; LAX Μειχαήλ, Mixand).—i. Father of 
the Asherite spy, Nu 13%. 2.3. Two Gadites, 
1Ch 58+, 4 The eponym of a Levitical guild 
of singers, 1 Ch 6 [Heb.*]. 5. Name of a family 
in Issachar, 1 Ch 758 9718 (B Μεισαήλ, A Μιχαήλ). 
6. Eponym of a family of Benjamites, 1 Ch 816, 
7 A Manassite chief who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 12%, 8, A son of king Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 21? 
(B Mewar, A Μισαήλ). 9. The father of Zebadiah, 
an exile who returned, Ezr 88, 1 Es 8*4 (in the 
latter M(e)tydndos). 10. The archangel. See next 
article. 


MICHAEL (5x2 =‘ who is like unto God ?’; in the 
LXX and NT Μ(ε)ιχαήλ) holds a very lofty réle in 
Judaism from B.c. 200 onwards. Heis one of the 
seven archangels who execute the commands of 
God at the final judgment (Eth. Enoch 907°), or 
present the prayers of the saints before God (To 
121), or who stand in the immediate presence (ev 
1! 45 83, Michael appears as fourth in the oldest 
list of the seven: Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, 
Suriel, Gabriel, and Remiel (Eth. En. 90). In this 
list the order is no key to the relative dignity of 
the angels mentioned; for according to other 
authorities Michael stands at the head of the four 
great archangels, who apparently form a class 
apart, though three of them are members of the 
sacred seven. These four angels are Michael, 
Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel (Εἰ, En. 40° 71), or 
Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel (Eth. En. 91 
Gizeh and Syncellus Greek). 

We must now consider the various functions 
assigned to Michael in Judaism and the NT. 
Thus he appears variously as Israel’s angelic 
patron and warrior, their mediator and lkewise 
lawgiver. With these and other functions of 
Michael we shall now deal. 

i. Michael is first mentioned as the angelic patron 
of Israel. Thus he is called ‘ your prince,’ 1.6. the 
prince of Israel, Dn 107. In 1015 he is described as 
‘one of the chief princes.’ All nations have their 
angelic patrons or guardians (see art. ANGEL, vol. i. 
p. 96), and the destinies of the former are determined 
by the relations of the latter in heaven. As the 
end draws nigh the strife grows fiercer, and Michael, 
Israel’s angelie guardian, becomes the great hero of 
the last days. ‘And at that time shall Michael 
stand up, the great prince which protecteth the 


children of thy people,’ Dn 124. According to Eth. 
En. 20° he ‘is set over the best part of mankind, over 
the people,’ ἐ.6. Israel. As Israel’s champion, he is 
appointed to avenge Israel on their enemies at the 
close of the world (Assumption of Moses 10%). It is 
not improbable also that he is referred to in Dn 811 
[L.XX and Theod.] under the phrase ‘ prince of the 
host’ (ἀρχιστράτηγος). The same idea reappears in 
the Slav. Enoch 22°, where he is termed ‘the chief 
captain,’ and in 33” ‘ the great captain.’ 

ui. Another hardly less ancient conception is that 
which regards Michael as the heavenly seribe who 
entered in the heavenly books the deeds of the 
angelic patrons of the nations. That the angel who 
discharges this function is Michael in Eth. En. 90 
we infer from two facts: first, this angel is one of 
the seven archangels (0052) ; and, secondly, he is the 
archangel who helps Israel (90%). No further 
record of this function is found till the Ist cent. 
A.D. According to the Ascension of Isaiah 932-38 
(Latin), Michael records the deeds of all men in 
the heavenly books. 

ui. Michael seems also to have been regarded as 
the medium through whom the Law was given. 
This is clearly stated in the late Apocalypse of 
Moses I: Διήγησις . . . ἀποκαλυφθεῖσα. . . Muon 
«ως ὅτε τὰς πλάκας τοῦ νόμου THs διαθήκης ἐκ χειρὸς 
Kuplov ἐδέξατο, διδαχθεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀρχαγγέλον Μιχαήλ. 
Most probably, therefore, the angel of the presence, 
who in Jubilees 1517 2! instructs Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and delivers to him the tables of the Law, is 
to be taken as Michael, and the same identification 
should no doubt be made in the 6856 of the angel 
in Ac 738," 

iv. A very notable extension of the attributes 
and offices of Michael is attested in the Simili- 
tudes and the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 
Thus he is described as ‘the merciful and the long- 
suffering,’ Eth. Enoch 40° (ef. 68°), and as ‘the 
angel who intercedeth for the race of Israel and 
of all the just’ (τὸν ἄγγελον τὸν παροιτούμενον 
k.7.A.), Levi 5, and ‘the mediator of God and 
man for the peace of Israel’ (μεσίτης θεοῦ καὶ 
ἀνθρώπων κ.τ.λ.), Dan 6. ‘The same view of Michael 
appears in the Ascension of Isaiah 9% (Latin) 
‘Magnus angelus Michael deprecans semper pro 
humanitate.’ 

In the NT Michael is mentioned twice by name, 
Jude® Rev 127. Iu both these passages the con- 
ception of Michael belongs to division 1. above. 
Thus what is more fitting than that the angelic 
patron of Israel should protect the body of Israel’s 
creat lawgiver against Satan? Jude’, as we are 
aware, is derived from the Assumption of Moses 
(see Charles’ Assumption of Moses, pp. 105-110). 
We find elsewhere the burial of Moses attributed 
to the agency of angels, particularly of Michael, 
in the Targum of Jonathan on Dt 34°. 

In the second NT passage (Rev 127°) Michael 
and his hosts go forth to war against the dragon, 
‘the old serpent’ that is called the Devil and 
Satan. Here the figure of Michael thrusts aside 
that of the Messiah ; for it is Michael and not the 
Child that overthrows Satan when storming the 
heavens —a fact which speaks strongly for the 
Jewish origin of most of Rev 12. 

Under division 111. above we have already 
noticed a possible reference to Michael in Ac 758, 

With the Talmudic conceptions of Michael we 
have not here to deal. For these the following 
books may be consulted: Lueken’s monograph, 
Michael, 1898; Weber, Jiidische Theologie*, 167- 
172, 205, 253 ; Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. i. 1079, 1119, 
ii, 8, 15 (ed. Dresden, 1742); Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclopedic fiir Bibel und Talmud, 1892, pp. 753, 

* In Eth. En. 6913-17 (a fragment of the Book of Noah) Michael 


is said to be the guardian of the mysterious magical formula 
wherewith the heavens and earth were founded. 
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754. On later Christian conceptions see Bousset, | 
ΟΡ ΘΙ], who placed a sword between himself and 


The Antichrist Legend, 227-231. 
R. H. CHARLES. 

MICHAL (9° contracted from Sy» ‘ who is like 
unto God ?’).—The younger of Saul’s two daughters 
(1S 14%, Μελχόλ). Saul, who was wavering between 
desire to destroy David and reluctance to promote 
him to be the king’s son-in-law, suddenly gave 
Merab his eldest daughter to Adriel (1S 18%). It 
now transpired that Michal had fallen in love with 
David. For a woman to take the initiative in 
such matters is without a parallel in the Bible, but 
it suited Saul’s designs, and David, on his part, 
lost no time in providing double (not LXX) the 
dowry demanded. It should be noted that the 
LXX (B), followed by Josephus (Ané. VI. x. 2), 
simplifies the story by omitting the incident about 
Merab {1 5 ‘TS! 28). 
again in Ant. VII. i. 4, misses the point of Saul’s 
savage mockery of ‘the uncircumcised Philistines’ 
by representing the conditions imposed on David 
as six hundred heads of Philistines. David was 
soon to owe his life to the wife whom Saul had 
designed to ‘be a snare to him.’ When the 
emissaries of Saul ‘watched the house to kill him’ 
(18 194-7, Ps 59 title), Michal baffled them by 
letting David down by the window, and delayed 
pursuit by a clever ruse. Placing the household 
god in the bed, she covered the supposed sick 
man’s head with a mosquito net (RVm), and finally 
disarmed Saul’s jealous anger by a plausible lie. 
In this passage the rare word in ν. 8 ‘ pillow’ a3 
(on which see Driver’s note) was read 725 (constr. 
of 723) ‘liver’ by the LXX. Josephus (Ant. 
VI. xi. 4) seems not to have understood the LXX 
translation of ‘ teraphim,’ τὰ κενοτάφια, for he says 
that Michal placed in the bed a goat’s liver, which, 
as it palpitated and shook the bedclothes, might 
suggest that David was gasping for breath. 

The last scene in which Michal figures (2 S 616-28) 


resents a startling contrast to the time when, for 


ove of David, she had flung aside conventionalities 
and braved her father’s fury. That love was now 
all changed into coldness and dislike. When from 
a window in the palace on Mt. Zion Michal looked 
down on David leaping and dancing before the ark, 
it was not merely her woman’s impatience of the 
absurd that made her ‘despise him in her heart,’ or 
that prompted the sarcasm in which that contempt 
found utterance later on. To appreciate her daring 
mockery, and the cold anger of David’s rejoinder, 
we must read them in the light of the years that 
had passed. It is probable that Michal had been 
happy with Palti, or Paltiel, to whom she had been 
married on David’s banishment (1 S 25%), From 
that home she had been torn (28 3) merely that 
David might be enabled to claim a sort of heredi- 
tary right to the throne, and have by him ἃ living 
memorial of his early prowess. Now she was but 
one of many wives, equalled with mere ‘hand- 
maids,’ probably neglected. What wonder if the 
bitter reflexion that she had indirectly facilitated 
the humiliation of her own family was coupled 
with a suspicion that David had from the first 
regarded her merely as a means of self-aggrandise- 
ment? It is difficult not to feel some sympathy with 
Michal; though the historian characteristically 
sees in her cliildlessness a punishment for that ill- 
omened outburst of spleen on the most glorious 
day of David’s life. The Chronicler omits, as 
usual, the painful incident, except 2 5 615, 

It remains to add that in 28 21° ‘ Michal’ is an 


ancient but obvious mistake for ‘ Merab’ (which is | 


read by Luc. and Pesh.). Josephus (An¢é. VII. iv. 3) 


and Josephus here, and } 


Heb.) ; and the Targ. on Ru 3° mentions ‘the pious 


Michal . . . because he had refused to go in unto 
her.’ Similarly Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 18 25%) 
explains that Paltiel wept for joy because the Lord 
had kept him from knowing her. He also (Qu. 
Heb. on 28 3° 6%) mentions a Jewish tradition 
that Michal is the same as Eglah, who is emphati- 
cally styled ‘ David’s wife’ because she was his first 
wife, and that she died when giving birth to a 
child. N. J. D. WHITE. 


MICHEAS (Micheas), 2 Es 1°°.—The prophet 
Micah. 


MICHMAS (op32).—The form in Ezr 251 (B Μαχμάς, 
A Xauuds)=Neh 131: (A B Mayeuds) of the name 
which appears elsewhere (1 5. 137-5» 11, 16. 23 145. 31, Tg 
1078, Neh 11°) as Michmash (Ὁ). See next 
article. 


MICHMASH (#p2n; in Ezr 2”, Neh 78: ppzn; 
LXX Max(e)uas; Josephus Mayud; Vule. Machmas). 
—A town in the tribe of Benjamin east of Bethel 
and Beth-aven (1 8 13°, οἵ, Jos 77). In OT it is 
called nine times Michmash (1 5. 1358: 145 31, Is 1038, 
Neh 115 and twice Michmas (Ezr 27’, Neh 7583), 
In 1 Mac 9% AV has Machmas, RV Michmash. 
Michmash is mentioned only in connexion with 
the war of Saul and Jonathan with the Philistines, 
the (ideal) invasion of Judah by the Assyrians 
described by Isaiah, and as the seat of government 
of Jonathan Maccabeeus. 

It still bears the name Mukhmds, and stands in 
the mountains of Judah about 7 miles north of 
Jerusalem on the eastern slopes at an altitude of 
2000 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea, about 900 
it. below Bethel, which is situated on the back- 
bone of the country. Though located in the midst 
of the tribe of Benjamin, it is not mentioned in the 
list of the towns of that tribe. 

Michmash is first mentioned as the headquarters 
of Saul, who, on being made king over Israel, 
came up from Gilgal, and with two thousand men 
occupied the mountains of Bethel, while Jonathan 
with a thousand men occupied Gibeah of Benja- 
min, a stronghold about 4 to 5 miles north of 
Jerusalem ; between them lay a strong mountain 
fortress, Geba, occupied as an outpost by the 
Philistines. Jonathan, with his characteristic 
intrepidity and impulsiveness, smote the Philistine 
garrison (?72°¥3) at Geba. On hearing of this, the 
Philistines of the Shephélah got ready for battle, 


and, coming up with great multitudes of chariots 


and horsemen and swarms of footmen, drove the 
badly armed Hebrews out of the hill-country about 
Bethel, and pitched their camp at Michmash, east 
of Beth-aven, opposite to Geba, which was occupied 
by Jonathan. 

The Hebrews were greatly perturbed at this 
invasion of their lands, and some fed beyond 
Jordan, while others hid in eaves and cisterns, 
and many assembled at Gilgal with Saul in fear 
and trembling. Saul, fearing that the Philistines 
would pursue him even to Gilgal, disobeyed the 
directions given to him by Samuel, and, after a 
very unsatisfactory interview with the prophet, 
abode with Jonathan at Geba (138% RV, not Gibeal 
as AV: butsee vol. ii. 116", 169*) of Benjamin with 
only six hundred badly armed men. 

The Philistines sent out three companies east, 


| west, and north to spoil the lands of the Hebrews, 


much to the distress of Saul and Jonathan, who 
were not strong enough to preventit. Jonathan 


says that Michal returned to her former husband | now secretly devised a scheme (14:39) for dividing 


(Palti), whom he does not name, and bore five 
children, The AV explanation ‘brought up’ for 
‘bare’ is that of the Targum and Jerome (Qu. 


the Philistines against themselves and securing 
their arms for the defenceless Hebrews, and with 
this intent he left the camp at Gibeah (v.*) during 
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the night, unknown to Saul and the garrison, and 
in company with only his armour-bearer set out on 
a very perilous and heroic enterprise. 

They descended the rocky crag called Senneh, 

rotecting Geba to the north, and, arriving at the 
oottom of a deep valley, found the precipitous cliff 
of Bozez terminating Michmash, facing them to 
the north. Here Jonathan, having ascertained 
that the young man with him would be faithful to 
death, disclosed his plans, an expanded account of 
which is given by Josephus (Ané. Vi. vi, 2). The 
camp of the Philistines was on the spur of a hill, 
with three plateaus shelving down, one below the 
other, with precipitous sides and terminating in 
the rocky crag of Bozez; and at this point the out- 
posts of the enemy were neglectful of their watch, 
because they thought it impossible that any one 
would ascend this crag. Jonathan therefore dis- 
covered himself just after daybreak to some other 
Philistine outposts, who called out to the Hebrews 
to come up and receive the chastisement due to 
them. This invitation Jonathan considered to be 
a favourable omen, and retiring out of their sight, 
with the aid of his comrade, by great labour and 
difficulty, scaled the heights of Bozez and fell npon 
its outpost (while they slept 2), slaying about twenty 
of them. The Philistines, waking up in the dim 
light of dawn, could not imagine that there were 
only two Hebrews at work; but supposing they 
were surprised by a strong force, and being of 
different tribes, and suspecting each other to be the 
enemy, fought against one another, as so often 
happened on other occasions, and some of them 
died in battle, while others threw away their 
armour and fled, many of them being thrown down 
the rocks headlong. When the watchmen of 
Geba saw that the multitude of the Philistines 
melted away from Michmash they reported it to 
Saul, who went out to battle with his six hundred. 
The Hebrews that were in hiding in the rocks came 
out, and those who were with the Philistines also 
turned from them, so that Saul found himself 
suddenly in command of a large force (Josephus 
says ten thousand men), all fully equipped with 
the arms of the slaughtered or fleeing Philistines ; 
and they smote the Philistines that day from 
Michmash to Aijalon. 

Benjamin was now in peaceful possession of 
Michmash, and there is no further record of it 
until the time of the Assyrians’ threatened march 
on Jerusalem in the reign of king Hezekiah, 
spoken of by Isaiah (1058), Sennacherib is de- 
picted as coming along the northern road from 
Samaria against Jerusalem, along the backbone 
of the mountain chain; but instead of passing 
south from Bethel to Beeroth he turns aside 
to the eastern slopes towards Ai, and passing 
Migron (the precipice) lays up his baggage (AV 
carriages) at Michmash, because they could go no 
farther in a southerly direction. See, further, 
Mieron. The Philistines, when they brought 
their chariots to Michmash, came from the west. 
The host of Sennacherib then go on foot to Geba, 
where they make a lodgment. They arrive here 
over the passage or pass of Michmash, mentioned 
as the place where the Philistine garrison was 
encamped before Geba when Jonathan scaled tlic 
erag Bozez (18 13° 144). The town Makaz (1 Is 
4°) is given by the LXX as Μαχ(ε)μάς. See MAKAZ. 

Ezra relates (051 Neh 781) that one hnndred and 
twenty-two men of Michmas came with Zerub- 
babel out of the Captivity unto Jerusalem and 
Judah. 

When Bacchides returned to Antioch with his 
army from Juda, after having been so rudely 
repulsed by Jonathan Maccabieus, Michmash was 
made the seat of government, and Jonathan dwelt 
there, 1 Mac 973, 


! (Mahanaim and Mahaneh-dan) to plains. 


Eusebius and Jerome describe Machmas as a 
large village 9 miles distant from Jerusalem and 
not far from Kamah (Onomast. 8. ‘Machmas’). 
In the Middle Ages the site of Michmash was 
removed to el-Bireh (Beeroth). Cf. Brocardus, 
ο, 7; Quaresmius, ii. p. 786; Maundrell. 

The Mishna describes Michmash as famous for 
its barley, giving rise to the Talmudic proverb ‘to 
bring barley to Michmash’ (Reland, Pat. 897). 

The great valley west of Ai, which runs to 
Jericho as the Wady Kelé, becomes a narrow gorge, 
a great crack or fissure in the country. On the 
south side of this great chasm stands Jeba (Geba 
of Benjamin) on a rocky knoll, with caverns be- 
neath the town and arable land to the east. 
Looking across the valley, the stony hills and 
white chalky slopes present a desolate appear- 
ance ; and on the opposite side, considerably lower 
than Jeba, is the little village of MZukhmds (Mich- 
mash), on a sort of saddle backed by an open 
and fertile corn valley (Conder, Tent- Work in 
Palestine, ii. 112). With regard to the description 
of Michmash by Josephus, Conder states, ‘ Exactly 
such a natural fortress exists immediately east of 
the village of Michmash, and it is still called the 
fort by the peasantry. It is a ridge rising in thin 
rounded knolls above a perpendicular crag, ending 
in a narrow tongue to the east with cliffs below, 
and having an open valley behind it, and a saddle 
towards the west on which Michmash itself is 
situated. Opposite this fortress to the south there 
is a erag of equal height, and seemingly impass- 
able: thus the description of the Old Testament 
is fully borne out’ (18 14). ‘The picture is 
unchanged since the days when Jonathan looked 
over the white camping-ground of the Philistines, 
and Bozez must then have shone as brightly as 
it does now, in the full light of an Eastern sun. 
To any one looking over the valley it seems a 
most difficult feat to cross it, and, in the words 
of Josephus, ‘fit was considered impossible not 
only to ascend to the camp on that quarter, but 
even to come near it”’ (Tent-Work in Pal. ii. 
113). Mukhmds is a small stone village. The 
water supply is from cisterns, with a well to each. 
On the north are rock-cut tombs. There are 
foundations and remains of former buildings in 
the village, and the masonry of what appears to 
have been a chureh (SJVP vol. 111.). 


LiTERATURE.—Josephus, Ant. vi. vi. 2; Robinson, BRP%, i. 
440ff.: Tristram, Land of Israel (Index); Conder, Tent-Work 
in Palestine (Index); Buhl, GAP 176; Guérin, Judée, ili. 63 ff.; 
G. A. Smith, H@HL 178 n. 1, 250, 201. C, WARREN. 


MICHMETHANM (anssen with art.).—The name 
of a place on the north border of Ephraim, to the 
east of Shechem, Jos 16° (B ‘Ixacuav, A Μαχθώθ, 
Lue. els ᾽᾿Λλχθώθ) 177 (where ‘ep wre of MT is 
represented in B by Δηλανάθ, A and Lue. ἀπὸ ᾿Ασὴρ 
Μαχθώθ). Irom the circumstance that the art. is 
prefixed, Siegfried-Stade suggest that ‘s7 may not 
be a proper name, but an appellative. 11 so, its 
meaning must remain obscure, as the meaning of 
the root [Π|23] is quite unknown. The name may 
perhaps exist in a corrupt form as Mukhnah, 
applying to the plain east of Shechem. The 
change may be compared with that which has 
certainly taken place in the case of Miclmash 
(mod, Makhmés), and the change of » for m 
is not infrequent in Aramaic as compared with 
Hebrew. Lut Afukhnakh may also stand for 
mahaneh ‘camp,’ a term applied in two cases 
Buhl 
(GAP 202) conjectures that Michmethah may be 


_Khirbet kefr beta, between Sichem and Ta'na. 


C. KR. CONDER. 
MICHRI (39).--Eponym of a Benjamite family, 


'} Ch 9° (Ὁ Maxelp, A Moxopé, Luc. Maxerpl). 
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MICHTAM.—See PSALMS. 

MIDDIN (7m; B apparently Alvdv, A Maddy, 
Lue. Maddelv).—A town in the wilderness (midbar) 
of Judah, Jos 15°. The site has not been re- 
covered. If we might suppose [2 to be an early 
clerical error for ΤΡ, the site of JZird on the 
plateau §.W. of Jericho would be a likely one. 
This was at one time occupied by a monastery. 
See SIVP vol. iii. sheet xviii. C. KR. CONDER. 


MIDDLEMOST, MIDLAND.—The Heb. word jixn 
tikhon, usually translated ‘middle,’ is rendered 
‘middlemost’ in Ezk 4255. The tr. comes from 
Cov., and RV retains it. Cf. Jer. Taylor, Works, 
ii. 65, ‘Truth hath a mysterious name, ... it 
consists of three letters [1.6.. nox], the first and the 
last and the middlemost of the Hebrew letters.’ 

Midland is still in use as an adj., and as a subst. 
in the pl. ‘the Midlands.’ As a sing. subst. it 
oceurs in 2 Mac 885 ‘he came like a fugitive servant 
through the midland (1611 ‘mid land’) unto 
Antioch’ (διὰ τῆς μεσογείου. RV retains the word, 
but mod. Eng. is ‘ interior.’ 

The form middest for ‘midst’ often occurs in 
the early editions of AV. Mod. editions spell 
‘midst.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy State, 260, ‘Two eyes 
see more then one, though it be never so big, and 
set (as in Polyphemus) in the middest of the fore- 
head.’ Other forms are, besides ‘ midst’ itself, 
‘midest’ (Jth 6"), ‘middes’ (Ps 116%, Ac 27%, 
Ph 2"), and ‘mids’ (Jer 37%, Three 27: ®, Sus 933. 48), 

J. HASTINGS. 

MIDIAN, MIDIANITES (j719).—A son of Abraham 
by Keturah (Gn 2514, 1 Ch 15: 88), and the name of 
the nation of which he is reckoned the progenitor. 
The plural oy occurs Gn 37%, Nu 25!7 31? only. 
In Gn 37 amp is probably a variant of oq, and 
refers to the same people as in v.%. The LXX 
have the same rendering in both verses. ‘719 
occurs Nu 10”, but elsewhere the nation or the 
country is called jmp, LXX Μαδιάμ (but B has 
Μαδιάν in Nu), Vulg. Afadian, and in Jth 2%, 
Ac 7%, AV has Madian. Other renderings of 
LXX are Μαδιηναῖοι Gn 37738, Nu 2517 Μαδιαν- 
etrat, Nu 10% 312, Both AV and RV have Midian 
or Midianites in OT. 

In connexion with the genealogies of Gn 25, 
three points may be noted. 

(a) The name Keturah. The meaning of the 
word is either inecnse or the perfumed one (cf. 
Ca 3° perfumed with myrrh or frankincense), and 
may imply that the tribes descended from her 
were occupied in the production of incense and 
spices, or were traders in these articles. It will 
be remembered that the merchantmen (described 
as Midianites in Gn 37) who carried Joseph into 
Egypt are represented as bearing ‘spicery and 
balm and myrrh’ (v.”), and that the dromedaries 
ef Midian and Ephah are mentioned as bringing 
gold and incense (Is 60°). 

(6) The relationship between Midian and the 
Israelites. The genealogy, by tracing the descent 
of both nations from Abraham, acknowledges 
kinship, but assigns separate territory to each 
(Gn 255), But among the descendants of Midian 
are Ephah, Epher, and Hanocli. Ephah is 
mentioned twice in genealogies connected with 
Judah 1Ch 2% 47, Hpher in connexion with 
Judah 1Ch 417, and with the half-tribe of 
Manasseh on E. of Jordan 1 Ch 5%, Hanoch is 
the name of Reuben’s eldest son. This similarity 
of names (note that they belong to frontier tribes) 
may point to further alliances between the Midian- 
ites and Israel. The marriage of Moses with a 
Midianite woman is recorded without disap- 
proval, and it may be but one of many similar 
unions of which no record has becn preserved. 


(ec) The distinction between the Midianites and 
the descendants of Ishmael. This distinction, 
clearly indicated in the genealogy of Gn 25 (cf. 
v.° with v.’), is not so marked elsewhere, for in Gn 
37 the merchantmen who carried Joseph into Egypt 
are described both as Ishmaelites and Midian- 
ites (cf. v.% with v.* and ν. δ), and in Je 853: the 
same interchange of names occurs. 

The Midianites appear in Gn as traders nioving 
about in companics with camels. In the earlier 
chapters of Ex they are described as a pastoral 
people tending their flocks. Moses flees from the 
face of Pharaoh to Midian, is hospitably received 
by Jethro the priest, and marries his daughter 
Zipporah. While Israel is at Sinai, Jethro visits 
his son-in-law, and at their departure from Sinai 
Moses begs him to accompany them, but he declines. 
The descendants of Jethro continued their friendly 
relations with the children of Israel, for in the 
time of the Judges they are found dwelling in the 
land (Jg 116 44-2"), and Saul shows favour to them 
because of the services which they rendered to the 
Israelites in the wilderness (18 15°). In these 
passages they are called Kenites. Towards the 
end of the journeyings, when Israel is on the E. 
side of the Jordan, Midianites are acting in concert 
with Moab in procuring the services of Balaam ; 
they tempt Israel to idolatry and lewdness, and 
are defeated with creat slaughter [Nu 22, 25%!8 31, 
with ref. in Jos 1353. 22], 

The character of the Midianites as here por- 
trayed is very different from that presented in the 
earlier chapters of Exodus. Instead of a friendly 
people, with Jethro their priest acknowledging 
and praising the God of Abraham (Ex 18%!%), 
the children of Israel are now confronted with a 
nation of idolaters, on whom they are bidden to 
take vengeance. These varied aspects under 
which Midian is presented to us may be accounted 
for by supposing that the name of Midian was 
applied to a number of clans spreading over a 
large area, some of whom settled down peacefully, 
tending their flocks, while others were of a roving 
and warlike character. 

Due regard must also be had to the fact that 
the accounts of the Midianites are derived from 
ditferent sources. The chapters which refer to 
Jethro are assigned to JE, and Nu 955-18 and 31 
to P. Nu 31 states that the action of the 
Midianites described in 25°18 was prompted by the 
counsel of Balaam. In the account of Balaam 
(Nu 22-94) the elders of Midian are mentioned 
twice at the commencement (Nu 22%7), but 
throughout the rest of the section Balak and the 
princes of Moab are represented as treating with 
Balaam, and there is no further reference to 
Midian. Some commentators are of opinion that 
this cursory mention of Midian implies the ex- 
istence of a document whicli gave further details 
about the conduct of Midian on this occasion, 
some of which are preserved in Nu 25 and 31 (ef. 
Jos. Ant. IV. vi. 6-13). Another view is that 
Midian is inserted in Nu 22 on harmonistic grounds. 

The account of Gideon is also a composite one, 
and it is generally allowed that Jg 61-8 and Jg 
8*2! are from dillerent sources, though the con- 
trast between the two sections has been exaggerated 
(see Moore, Judges, in loe., and art. GIDEON), As 
the Midianites disappear from history after their 
defeat by Gideon, it is possible that later writers 
imay have employed the name of Midian in a less 
exact manner, as a general designation of ancient 
foes of Isracl. The peculiar character of Nu 31 
will not escape the notice of the thoughtful reader. 
The ideal picture of a holy war there portrayed 
may remind him of that symbolical treatment of 
Midian as the spiritual enemy which is to be found 
both in Jewish and Christian writers. 
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Yet another characteristic of Midian, which 
distinguishes nomad tribes even to the present 
day, appears prominently in the Book of Judges: 
they made raids upon their neighbours at harvest 
time and stripped the land bare, coming as grass- 
hoppers for multitude with their tents and eamels 
as far as Gaza. ‘The story of their defeat by 
Gideon is told in Jg 6-8. He not only drives 
them out of Western Palestine, but pursues them 
on the east side of the Jordan, captures their 
two chiefs Zebah and Zalmunna, and takes ven- 
geance on them for their slaughter of his brethren 
by putting them to death (Jg 818?) (see GIDEON). 

The memory of this great deliverance was 
cherished by the people. Isaiah uses the phrase 
‘day of Midian’ to describe the joy of Israel 
when the rod of his oppressor is broken (Is 94 10°), 
and the Psalmist prays that the enemies of his 
nation may be put to shame and perish, as were 
the Midianites and their chiefs Zebah and Zalmunna 
(Ps 83°"), A victory over Midian by Edom in the 
field of Moab is recorded (Gn 36”, 1 Ch 1*), but its 
date cannot be determined. The only other refer- 
ences to Midian are 1 Ια 1118, and in the ‘ prayer 
of Habakkuk,’ Hab 37. 

Lxtent and position of territory.—The accounts 
given in Nu and Jg imply that the Midianites 
occupied country to the E. and 8.E. of Palestine. 
In the genealogy (Gn 25%) Midian and the sons of 
Abraham other than Isaac are sent away into 
the east country, and in Jg 6° Midian is associated 
with the children of the East. This is the only 
direct evidence of position afforded in the OT, and 
it indicates a territory E. of the Jordan and of the 
Arabah,. Moab and Edom occupied the country 
on the Τὸ, and S8.E. of Palestine from the river 
Arnon to the head of the Gulf of Akabah. There 
would remain, therefore, for Midian a traet of 
country to the N. of Arabia, and on the E. shore 
of the Gulf of Akabah, with freedom to roam 
northwards along the E. boundary of Edom and 
Moab. In this region Ptolemy mentions (vi. 7) 
a& city Modlava on the E. shore of the Red Sea 
(2.6. the Gulf of Akabah), and another Madlapa 
situated inland. The former of these corresponds 
in position with the Madian of Onom. Sae. (136. 31, 
p. 168, ed. Lagarde) and with the Medyen of Arab 
writers, who locate there the well of Moses from 
which he watered the flocks of his father-in law. 
Classical writers give no information about Midian. 
Josephus says that Moses in his flight came toa 
city of Midian, lying on the Red Sea, so called 
from one of Abraham’s sons by Keturah (Ané. 
11. i. 1), Philo considers Midianites to be an 
ancient name of the Arabians (de Fortitudine, ii. 
381. 7, ed. Mangey). In recent times the country 
on the E. shore of the Gulf of Akabah has been 
explored by Sir R. Burton. The account of his 
first journey is given in The Gold Mines of 
Midian, 1878, and of his second in The Land of 
Midian Revisited, 1879. In the first book he gives 
a résumé of Jewish tradition with reference to 
Midian (ce. vil.), and, in the second, extracts from 
Egyptian papyri and Arabic writers are collected 
(@,.1V.). 


No referenee has been made in the geographical part of this 
article to passages in Exodus. The only geographical detail 
which these passages supply is relative, viz. that Mt. Sinai or 
Iloreb was in or in close proximity to Midian. If from other 
considerations the position of Sinai be determined, then an 
additional fact is known concerning the territory of Midian. 
lf the traditional situation of Sinai be accepted, then Midian. 
ites must have moved westwards into the peninsula between 
the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of Akabah. Remembering the 
wide area over which the Midianites roved, such a migration is 
not improbable. But this proximity of Sinai to Midian may 
be urged in favour of assigning to Sinai a position E. of the 
Arabah, thereby assigning a uniform geographical position to 
Midian and rendering the hypothesis of migration unnecessary. 


Other considerations in support of this view may be briefly 
᾿ 


indicated :— 


(1) The poetical references to Sinai, Dt 8382, Jg 54-5, Hab 33, 
imply that the writers regarded Sinai and Seir as contiguous. 

(2) The geographical note (Dt 12) and the account of Elijah’s 
visit to Horeb (1 K 19—the only visit recorded in the OT outside 
the Pentateuch) supply no definite data for assigning a position 
to Sinai. The same may besaid of Josephus’ account of Elijah 
(Ant. yur. xiii, 7) and of his other references to Sinai (11. xii, 1, 
ὯΣ, ¥.. 1) 

(3) The peninsula at the time of the Exodus was part of Egypt, 
or inhabited by Egyptian settlers. A journey due east (in the 
direction of the modern hajj route) would lead the Israelites 
most quickly to safety, whereas that to the traditional Sinai 
would bring them again into contact with their Egyptian 
enemies. 

(4) Elim may be a variant of Elath or Eloth, and a place of 
this name is on the Gulf of Akabah. The encampment by the 
sea following suits this position very well. 

(5) The absence of satisfactory identification of any of the 
stations on the road to or from Sinai. Cf. Exopus anp JoUuRNEY 
TO CANAAN, 88 ii. iil., and separate articles. 

The question as to the position of Sinai is discussed by Sayce, 
HCM p. 264 fi. St. Paul’s reference, Gal 425, to Sinai in Arabia 
is not conclusive as to the position of Sinai, for tbe boundary of 
Arabia towards the W., according to Herodotus, reaches to the 
canal dug by Necho and Darius, and includes part of the coast- 
line of the Mediterranean to the 8. of Gaza (Herod. ili, 6, iv. 
39). The LXX speak of Goshen as Γέσεμ ’Apa Sins. Arabia may 
then include territory as far west as the modern canal. See 
ARABIA, GOSHEN, SINAI. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


MIDIANITISH WOMAN (nnn), Nu 25% 38, by 
name Cozbi, the daughter of Zur, was brought 
into the camp of Israel by Zimri the son of Salu. 
The parents of both were persons in high station. 
The people were weeping before the door of the 
tent of meeting (v.°, and from vv.® 5 it appears that 
a plague was raging among Israel at the time); and 
Phinehas, enraged at this profanation of the camp, 
thrust both of them through with a spear (‘javelin’ 
AY). His zeal was rewarded by the promise of an 
everlasting priesthood to him and to his seed after 
hin: (vv.1¢18), The plague was stayed after 24,000 
had been slain. 

This account (vv.) belongs to P. According 
to Wellhausen (Comp. ad. Hex. p. 114), it is placed 
here after the Balaam section because it was 
originally connected with an account of Balaam, 
in which he appears as the counsellor of Midian, 
advising them to tempt Israel by means of their 
daughters. This part of the narrative has been 
replaced by the account in νυν." δ of Israel’s con- 
nexion with Moab, and joining themselves to 
Baal-peor (JE). Here the daughters of JZoab make 
Israel to sin, stress is laid on sacrifice and worship 
to strange gods, and the ‘judges’ carry out the 
sentence. But Kuenen doubts whether, in joinin 
the two accounts together, so interesting a detail 
would have been entirely suppressed, and is dis- 
posed to think that Balaam’s name did not oceur 
in the original introduction to the story of the 
Midianitish woman. This is certain, that the two 
aecounts in Nu 25 are from different sources, that 
they are incomplete, and that emendation must be 
conjectural. Itis probable that νν. 15:18 have been 
added by way of introduction to the account of 
Nu 31. For further details the writers above 
mentioned may be consulted, and Dillmann’s 
commentary on the chapter. <A. T. CHAPMAN. 


MIDRASH.—See COMMENTARY. 


MIDWIFE (nize, μαῖα, obstetrix. — Midwives 
must have been employed among the Hebrews 
from a comparatively early period (Gn 3517 38%, 
Ex 15); but it would appear that Hebrew 
women usually had little diffieulty in childbirth, 
and that such assistance was not always required 
(Ex 1%). In some cases the necessary service was 
rendered by friends or relatives (1 8 4), as is still 
he custom in many parts of the East. From the 
fact that in Ex 1 only two Hebiew midwives are 
spoken of, it may perhaps be inferred that they 
were not a numerous class. 

A word used in the narrative of Exodus has 


MIGDAL-EDER 


MIGRON 907 


iven rise to some difficulty. oay ’obnayim—a 

ual form meaning ἜΡΡΕΣΘΗ ‘the double stone’ 
—occurs again only in Jer 18°, where it is applied 
to the ‘potter’s wheel.’ In Ex 118 it can hardly 
denote anything but a special kind of stool used 
by women in labour. Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 17) 
doubted the early invention of such a contrivance, 
and interpreted the word of a stone bath in which 
the child was washed ; but the study of medicine 
had made considerable progress in Egypt in very 
early times ; birth-stools of various patterns have 
been employed in many parts of the world (Ploss, 
Das Werb*, ii. 35, 179 ff.) ; and at the present day 
in Egypt a chair of peculiar form, called the 
Kursee elwilddeh, is still in common use (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians ® (1871), 11. 241). 

The meaning of the names Shiphrah and Puah 
is quite uncertain; also whether they are of 
Hebrew or of Egyptian origin. The statement 
that ‘God made for these women houses’ (Ex 174) 
must refer to their numerous or prosperous families, 
which were regarded as a reward for their upright 
and courageous conduct towards their Hebrew 
patients. H. A. WHITE. 


MIGDAL-EDER.—See EDER, No. 4. 


MIGDAL-EL (δὴ; B Meyadaapelu, A May- 
δαλιηωράμ, the following name Horem being incor- 
porated).—‘ The Tower of God,’ a town of Naph- 
tali (Jos 1958) between Iron and Horem. ‘The 
exact site is uncertain, though Eusebius (Onom. 
s.v.) places it between Dora (Vantiéra) and Pitole- 
mais (dere), and 9 miles from the first. In this 
ease it would correspond with AzAlit. But the 
territory of Naphtali did not extend so far, and 
the site must rather be looked for in one of the 
numerous Mejdels of N. Palestine. See, further, 
Dillm. Jos. ad loc. A. H. SAYCE. 


MIGDAL-GAD (π΄ ὅπ: ‘tower of Gad’; B Mayada 
Td6, A Μαγδὰλ IL; Vulg. AMagdal-Gad).—Men- 
tioned only (Jos 1557) in the list of the cities of 
the lot of Judah, together with Zenan and Hada- 
shah, neither of which has been identified. It 
is one of the group of sixteen cities which are 
found in various parts of the Shephélah, so that 
there is no clue as to the position. Of the same 
group, Makkedah, Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and 
Naamah have been found to the north, Lachish 
and Eglon to the south, and Socoh, Adullam, 
Azekah, and Jarmuth to the east of the Shephélah. 
The name, the ‘Tower of Gad’ (‘ Fortune’), may 
refer to the ancient worship of Gad (good luck or 
fortune) among the Canaanites. Gesenius con- 
jectures that Gad was the planet Jupiter. In 
the north of Palestine the modern representation 
of Baal-gad is conjectured (BRP τ, 409) to be 
Bdinias, which is known to have been the sanctuary 
of Pan; but there is nothing whatever at present 
known of the remains in the Shephélah to allow 
of any conjectures concerning Migdal-gad. 

There is a town named Jejdel about 24 miles 
north-east of Ashkelon (‘Askalén) which is sug- 
gested as possibly the site of Migdal-gad, solely 
from the resemblance of the first portion of the 
name. It is the most important modern town of 
the district (Ndhiet el-Mejdel), has a good weekly 
market, and a population of about 1500 inhabitants. 
There is a bazaar in the town; rope-making is 
carried on outside; the inhabitants are traders, rich 
and prosperous, and there is a bustle and activity 
about the place contrasting with most towns in 
Palestine. There is a mosque with a very con- 
spicuous minaret, seen for a long distance inland. 


The houses are of mud, the water supply from | 


wells and a pond to the east, where there is also 
a grove of palms. 


To the north are olive groves ! v.%), 


with large trees, and it is a rich corn country. 
The sandy dunes are encroaching on the west 
close on to the town. 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) mention Magdala, 
but give no information. This town may be the 
Maedolon (Μαάγδολον) mentioned by Herodotus (11. 
159) where Pharaoh-necho conquered the Syrians 
(B.c. 608) As the conquest of Cadytis (Jeru- 
salem ?) follows, it is usually conjectured that the 
Magdolon of Herodotus is the Migdol of the Old 
Testament (Ex 14°, Nu 337), situated in Lower 
Egypt (Eusebius, Prep. Hvang. ix. 15). 

LireraTurY.—Dillmann, Jos. ad loc.; Guérin, Judée, ii. 181; 
Buhl, GAP 189; Baedeker-Socin, Pal,2 210, 

C. WARREN. 

MIGDOL (bin, bsp, Μάγδωλον), the name of one 
or more places on the frontier of Egypt. The word 
is Semitic, and means ‘tower’ ; it is commonly found 
in composition, as in the names Migdal-el, Migdal- 
eder, Migdal-gad. Similarly in Egyp. inscriptions of 
the 19th and 20th Dynasties, at a time when many 
Semitic words were adopted into the hieroglyphic 
vocabulary, the word occurs compounded with the 
names of different Pharachs, etc., to designate what 
appear to have been fortresses on the eastern fron- 
tier. In OT, however, the simple form Migdol is 
always found whenever the place in question is in 


Egypt. 

In Ex 145, Nu 33’ ‘ Migdol’ refers to a place 
situated between Goshen and the Red Sea, and 
near the spot where the Israelites crossed the 
latter. According to a papyrus, there was in this 
ee near Succoth, a Migdol of the Pharaoh 

eti I. 

In Jer 44! and 46% Migdol, Noph (Memphis), 
and Tahpanhes ene) are named as the cities 
in which the Jews dwelt in Egypt, together with 
the country of Pathros (the south country, or 
Upper Egypt). Ezekiel twice mentions Migdol as 
the N.E. extremity of the country, the other 
extremity being Syene (‘from Migdol to Syene,’ 
the marginal rendering in Ezk 29” 30%, preferable 
to AV and RV). One of the principal routes from 
Palestine passed along the Wady Tumilat; it is 
possible that the Migdol of Ex was the first station 
in Egypt on this route from Syria, and was thus 
considered as marking the N.E. frontier. But a 
Roman Itinerary| mentions a Magdolo nearer the 
coast, only 12 miles south of Pelusinm, and this 
situation (perhaps at the modern Tell el-Hér) agrees 
still better with the biblical indications. Mashttl, 
the present form in which the name Migdol occurs 
in Egypt, is derived through the Coptic; it is 
found as a village-name three times—twice in the 
eastern Delta, and once in Middle Egypt. But 
none of these Mashtfls can be identified with a 
biblical Migdol. τ, LL, GRIFFITH. 


MIGRON (ἡ π; B Mayor, Luc. Mayeddd).—4. 
A place in Benjamin, in the neighbourhood of 
Gibeah (18 143). There are reasons for suspecting 
that the vocalization of the MT is incorrect, and 
that a proper name should not be read here at all. 
The Syr. read ja ‘by the threshing-floor,’ and 
Wellh. (Sam. ad loc.) proposes ;7293, with the same 
meaning. This is accepted by Budde (in SBOT), 
who objects to Klostermann’s emendation w7293 
‘in the common-land,’ that this is hardly an old 
enough word to be used here. If pr be taken as 
8. proper name, it is a question whether it is to be 
identified with—2. Migron of Is 1055 (ἢ Μαγεδώ, A 
Ναγεῦδδώ, i.e. Megiddo, which of course is out of 
the question). The prophet, in his (ideal) descrip- 
tion of the Assyrian invasion, mentions Migron 
as one of the stages in the march of the enemy, 
and appears to place it north of Michmash, and 
thus at a considerable distance from Gibeal (οἱ. 
W. R. Smith, indeed, proposes (Journ. of 
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Philol. 18, 62 ΠΝ) to identify with the Migron of 
LS 14%, south of the Wady Suweinit, by supposing 
that the Assyrian, before marching through the 
pass, is pictured as seizing by a coup-de-nain this 
osition at its southern end. This is accepted by 
river (Jsaiah*, p. 72), but Dillmann znd Buhl 
both object to it as too artificial, and agree in 
locating Isaiah’s Migron at the modern Makrun, 
about 4 mile S.E. of the village of Burka (cf. 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.? 121). J. A. SELBIE. 


MIJAMIN (Ὁ and yo°2).—1. One of those who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 1035 (B ᾿Αμαμείν, A 
ΔΙεαμίμ, called in 1 Es 055 Maelus). 2. Eponym of 
the 6th of the priestly courses, 1 Ch 249 (B Βενια- 
pely, A Meapeiv), This family returned with 
Zerubbabel, Neh 125 (ys * Μειμίν), and was repre- 
sented at the sealing of the covenant 107 (B Μιαμείμ, 
A Mieyelv)=Miniamin of Neh 192%, 


MIKLOTH (nibpn).—4. A son of Jeiel, 1 Ch 882-- 
gs) The words ‘and Mikloth’ (nidpm) have prob- 
ably been dropped at the end of 8°! (B καὶ Maxadwé). 
In 957 they are found both in MT and LXX (B 
ΜΙακελλώθ, A Maxedw@). 2. An officer of David, 1 Ch 
274, There is a strong suspicion that the MT is 
corrupt. The name is wanting in LXX (BA). 


MIKNEIAH (i0395).—A gate-keeper of the ark, 
1 Ch 1518 (B Μακελλειά, A Μακενιά, δ ΔΙακκελλά) 2! (B 
Maxevid, A Maxevlas), 


MILALAI (442, LXX om.).—The eponym of a 
priestly family, Neh 12%, 


MILCAH (nabs, Medxd).—1. Daughter of Haran, 
and wife of Nahor who was her unele,* Gn 11”, 
‘The names of her children are given in 22°, 
Rebekah was her granddaughter, 9415. 3}. 47... All 
these passages proceed from J. Néldeke (Z2ZDMG 
xlil. 484) conjectures that Afticah may be the same 
name as no?0, the goddess worshipped by the Phe- 
nicians. Ball (SBOT) thinks it possible that πρὸ 
and zo: (also Gn 1159) may be phonetic or dialectic 
variants of the same (tribal or local) name; ef. 
omvo—Assyr. Kaldu. ‘The weakening and dis- 
appearance of m is a well-known feature of Baby- 
lonian.’ This, however, appears somewhat pre- 
carious. See, further, art. ISCAH. 

2. Daughter of Zelophehad, Nu 26% 27! 364, Jos 
173 (all P). There ean be little doubt that IXuenen 
is right in pronouncing Zelophehad’s ‘ daughters’ 
to be really towns, and, if the above conjecture of 
Nildeke be correct, AZileah may be an abbreviated 
form of Geth-mileah (see Gray, [/eb. Prop. Names, 
p. 116). J. A. SELDIE. 


MILCOM,.—See MOLECH. 


MILDEW (fpr yérdkén, ὥχρα, rubigo). — This 
word occurs with par shidddphon, ἀνεμοφθορία, aére 
corruptus (Dt 28", 1 K 8%’, 2 Ch 6%, Am 4°, Hae 
2"), Yeéradkén signifies ‘yellowness’ or ‘pallor’ 
(cf. Arab. yerakdn=‘ jaundice’). It is in contrast 
with shiddaphén, which signifies the drying up or 
scorching of the grain or fruit by heat, during the 
siroccos or Ahamsin winds. Mildew consists of 
various species of parasitic fungi, which grow at 
the expense of their host, and suck out the juices 
of the grain or fruit, and so destroy them. As 
shiddaphén is due to excessive drought, yérakén 
is due to excessive moisture. They are both 
peculiarly liable to occur in a climate marked by 


* For other instances of marriages of relatives in the family 
of Terah, Dillmann cites Gn 9012 243 2919, pointing ont at 
the same time that ‘such marriages are only a short way of 
expressing the amalgamation of fair-sized communities into one 
whole.’ 


long periods of uninterrupted heat, followed by a 
winter season, during which most of the rainfall 
of the year takes place within two or three 
months. G. E. Post. 


MILE.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


MILETUS (M&yros) was in very early times the 
most famous and important of the Ionian cities, an 
ancient Greek colony on the coast of Caria. It 
was situated at the southern end of the sea 
entrance to the gulf into which the river Meander 
formerly emptied itself. But the silt which the 
river carries with it has entirely filled up the gulf, 
and forced the coastline far out to sea. Hence the 
modern Palatia, which marks the site of Miletus, 
is about 5 or 6 miles from the sea, and Lade, which 
in the time of Strabo (A.D. 19) was an island in 
front of the harbour of Miletus, is now a small 
ill in the low alluvial plain. Once the greatest 
Greek city in Asia, Miletus was a second-rate 
town under the Romans, and now is, and is likely 
always to continue, an obscure village or a ruin. 
Our ignorance of the exact truth as to the situa- 
tion of Miletus in relation to the coastline about 
the middle of the Ist cent. makes the circum- 
stances narrated in Ac 20-21! rather obscure. 
The present coastline extends nearly direct north- 
wards on the west side of the site of Miletus, 

sut in A.D. 19 Miletus was situated on the 

south coast of a gulf of irregular shape (Λατμικὸς 
Κόλπος), which extended far into the country east- 
wards. The south-eastern extremity of this gulf 
is now alake. The rest of the gulf is now land, 
often swampy, through which the Meander flows 
in two arms—one keeping near the north side of 
the low alluvial plain, and one near the south side. 
The southern arm in its upper part seems to be the 
channel of the ancient river, ‘The two arms unite 
close on the north-west side of the site of Miletus, 
and flow into the sea by one mouth. Wedo not 
know the exact line of the coast about A.D. 50: 
but Strabo gives a rough idea of its situation 30 
years earlier. 

Thus, in modern times, a messenger could easily 
be sent by land straight north from Miletus to 
Ephesus. But in ancient times a foot-messenger 
would have to make an immense circuit: for ex- 
ample, he would have to traverse about 110 stadia 
from Miletus to Heracleia, and 100 from Heracleia 
to Pyrrha, whereas the sea-crossing from Miletus 
to Pyrrha was only 30 stadia. Pyrrha was 50 stadia 
south of the mouth of the Meander, which joined 
the sea between Pyrrha and Priene. At the pre- 
sent day Priene is 12 miles fron the coast. The 
coasthne on to Priene is not stated by Strabo, but 
it must have been more than 100 stadia. Hence 
the foot-messenger would have a journey of over 
360 stadia from Miletus to Priene (45 miles), 
whereas the straight line across the gulf is barely 
100 stadia (124 miles). From Priene to Ephesus, 
the land road across the mountains cannot be less 
than 25 miles, though the air line is under 20. St. 
Paul’s messenger, then, probably sailed to Priene 
and walked or rode thence to Ephesus. The vague 
statement often made, that Ephesus was by land 
only about 20 or 30 miles distant from Miletus, is, 
as we now see, very misleading. 

If we accept as true* the Bezan and Western 
addition to Ac 20) μείναντες ἐν TpwyvAXw, we see 
that the ship on which were St. Paul and the dele- 
gates, bearing the contributions of the Churches of 
the four provinces, Achaia, Macedonia, Asia, and 
Galatia, after sailing from Assos on a Monday 


* True, whether as a correct tradition added by a reviser, or 
as a part of the original text written by St. Luke, which dropped 
out either in the transmission of the text, or through the act 
of the author (according to Prof. Blass’s theory). 
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moming,* must have spent Wednesday night at 


Trogyllion, the extreme promontory of Mount 
Mykale on the north side of the Maander valley, 
projecting far out towards the west and towards 
Samos. On Thursday a voyage of only about 23 
miles with the morning breeze from the north 
would bring them to Miletus. A messenger was 
then found, and sent to Ephesus. He would prob- 
ably reach Ephesus during the course of Thursday 
night, and the assembling of the elders and their 
journey (some being doubtless comparatively elderly 
men) would take time. The morning of Saturday, 
then, is the earhest possible date for the arrival of 
the elders in Miletus; and we must suppose that 
St. Panl spent the day with them; and probably 
the early morning of Sunday | was the time when 
the ship proceeded on its voyage to Jerusalem, 
reaching Cos that day. 

According to 3 ΤΊ 4% St. Paul visited Miletus 
(AV Aliletum) on some later oceasion, and there left 
Trophimus sick. This visit is quite inconsistent 
with the narrative of Ac, and must be referred to 
a later period, after St. Paul was released from his 
Roman imprisonment, and returned to the Atgean 
lands and churches. 

The famous temple of Apollo Didymeus at Bran- 
chide was about 20 miles south of Miletus, in the 
territory subject to that city. It stood about 2 
miles back from the coast, overlooking the harbour 
Panormus. ‘The best account of Miletus and 
Branchide is given in Sir C. Τὶ Newton’s works, 
and in Radet’s MWilet et le Golfe Latonique. 

Miletus is mentioned as a bishopric in all the 
Notitiue Kpiseopatuum; but, although it is given 
first in the list of Hierocles’ Syneldemos, the com- 
mon statement that its bishop occupied the first 
rank among the bishops of Caria is wrong: that 
rank belonged to Aphrodisias, for the coast cities 
of Caria lost and the inner cities gained importance 
in the late Roman and Byzantine times. But during 
the 5th cent. Miletus became an archbishopric} 
independent of the control of Aphrodisias (αὐτοκέ- 
panos), but without subject bishopries. 

Few traces of the influence of Christianity in 
Miletus have been discovered. It is apparent that 
in the coast towns of Asia, which were less thoroughly 
Christianized and also more closely under the eye of 
the imperial officials than those of Phrygia, hardly 
any public memonials of the new religion can have 
been erected before the time of Constantine. An 
official inscription of the time of Justinian is pub- 
lished in Byzant. Zettschrift, 1894, p. 21. Another 
late inscription mentions the saint and martyr 
Onesippos (C/G 8847). A strange example of 
popular superstition and angelolatry, invoking the 
seven archangels to guard the city, was found in 
the theatre (C7G 2895) ; it perhaps belongs to the 
4th cent. : on the kind of practices connected with 
this class of superstition see Wiinsch, Sethianisehe 
Verfluchungstafeln, 1898. 

Miletus is mentioned in LXX of Ezk 278 (see 
Field, Hexapla). W. M. RAMSAY. 


MILK.—See I’oop in vol. 11. p. 36". 


MILL, MILLSTONE (on3, Arab. raha).—The 
hand-mill is in constant use in many parts of 
Syria at the present time. It consists of two 
circular stones, one of which is placed on the top 
of the other, and the upper and lower surfaces 
of each of them are flat. From the centre of the 
lower stone a strong pm of wood passes through 
a funnel-shaped hole in the upper stone. Into 


* In the year a.p. 57 it would be Monday 25th April. 

+ Sunday Ist May, a.p. 57. 

$ See Gelzer’s articles in Jahrb. f. protest. Theol. xii., and 
Ramsay, Historical Geouraphy of Asia Alinor, Ὁ. 428. Gelzer 
fixes the date hetween 459 and 536, but it may be earlier. 
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this hole the grain to be ground is thrown, and 
it escapes as flour between the two stones at the 
circumference, and falls on a smooth sheepskin 
which is placed under the lower stone. On the 
surface of the upper stone, near its circumference, 


SECTION OF ILAND-MILL. 


the handle is inserted, which niay be of any length, 
according to the number of hands used in turning 
it. Small stones are generally turned by one 
woman, but larger ones may be turned by two, 
three, or four women. 

In ancient times, turning the mill was a work 
deemed fit only for women and slaves, In εἶσ 167 
Samson was set to grind in the prison. In La 513, 
rendered in RV ‘the young men bare the mill, and 
the children stumbled under the wood,’ it should 
probably be, as in the Arab., ‘They caused the 
young men to grind, and the boys stumbled under 
the wood.’ The poet laments that the young men 
should be put to so degrading an employment, 
and that the boys should be put to a work for 
which they were not able, such as carrying the 
wood to the oven for firing the bread which was 
made from the flour ground by the young men. 
Hand-mills have no wood about them except the 
handle and the central pin, which are fixed so 
that they cannot be taken out. In Lebanon and 
those parts of Syria where a fall of water can be 
obtained, large millstones are turned by a hori- 
zontal water-wheel. The water falls through a 
pipe formed of large stones perforated, and at the 
lower end of this pipe a wooden channel directs 
the stream against the floats of the wheel. The 
water-wheel is enclosed in a vault, the roof of 
which forms the floor of the room in which the 
millstones are placed. ‘The wooden axle of the 
wheel passes through the roof of the vault, through 
the lower millstone, and is fixed to the upper muill- 
stone, which it turns round. When the wheat is 
eround into flour it is gathered in the same way 
as when the hand-mill is used. This kind of mill 
is called tdhoon. Cf. the Heb. ¢ehdn. There is 
another kind of mill turned by animals, which is 
called téhdneé. In Mt 18°, Mk 9% we have μύλος 
ὀνικός, ἃν millstone turned by an ass. Usually the 
stones of the mill are of a dark-brown sandstone, 
and when the stone is soft the flour is full of sand. 
The upper stone has frequently to be taken olf to 
have its under surface roughened; but when the 
porous Hauran stone is used, that is not necessary, 
as the stone in wearing presents new holes, and, 
consequently, new cutting edges. 

The hand-mill bemg an implement absolutely 
necessary in a household, it was forbidden to take the 
npper millstone (223, Arab. mirddt) as security for 
debt, as that would render the mill useless (Dt 24°). 

Mills are used not only for grinding wheat into 
flour, they are used also for making crushed wheat 
(burghal). The wheat is first boiled and then 
dried in the sun, and when put into the mill 
water is sprinkled upon it to prevent its being 
ground into flour. ‘The mill is turned slowly. 
Crnshed wheat is used to make a kind of food 
which is a great favourite with the mountaineers 
of Lebanon ; it is called £ibdy. It is a mixture of 


| crushed wheat (RV ‘bruised corn,’ Pr 27%) and 
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raw mutton beaten together in a mortar for | 
hours, and is generally eaten cooked, but often | 
raw. The grinding of the burghal, or bruised | 
wheat, was a season of rejoicing in Lebanon some | 
years ago. The young men gathered together, | 
and, while the grinding was going on, songs were 
sung to the accompaniment of mnsical instruments 
and a kind of ἀσπίδι! drum. W. CARSLAW. 


MILLENNIUM.—A name suggested by the period | 
of 1000 years described in Rev 20? 4°? during which 
Satan is confined in the abyss, and the martyr | 
saints reign with Christ. Hence variously under- | 
stood, according to the interpretation put upon the 
passage, either as (1) the period, present or future, 
definite or indefinite, ‘during which the kingdom 
of Christ will be established upon earth, and will 


dominate over all other authority’ (Cent. Dict.); | 


or more specially (2) as the period in which ‘ Christ 
will reign in bodily presence on earth for a thou- 
sand years’ (Oxf. Ling. Dict. s. ‘Chiliasm’), In 
this latter sense it is associated with pre-millenarian 
views of Christ’s Second Coming, the word Chiliast 
or Millenarian being usnally applied in the pre- 
millenarian sense (Oa/. Eng. Dict. l.c.; Cent. Diet. 
‘ Muillenarian ’), 

That which is characteristic of the doctrine in 
all its forms is the belief in a period of triumph 
and blessedness for the saints on earth, preceding 
and distinct from the final blessedness of the 
world to come. Such a belief meets us not only in 
the early Christian eschatology, but also in that 
of the later Jews, where it was probably due to 
a combination of the simpler eschatology whose 
horizon is bounded by this world and the hope of 
earthly triumph, and a more developed eschatology 
which distinguishes two worlds or zons, and places 
the true salvation in the latter (Schirer, HJP 
It. 11. 178). While the term is often used loosely 
to describe carnal ideals of the future, whether 
limited in duration or not (as when reference is 
made to the chiliastic views of the Jews in Christ’s 
time), it should properly be restricted to those 
opinions which, making the above distinction be- 
tween the two eons, hold toa preliminary period 
of blessedness in the former, ence those modern 
millenarians (like Seiss, The Last Times, 211) who 
identify the Millennium with the world to come, 
use the term in a sense altogether different from 
that which we are now discussing. 

As thus defined, the doctrine of the Millennium 
is not found in OT. The prophets look forward 
to a state of blessedness and glory for Israel, to be 
introduced, either by the advent of J” Himself 
(Is 40°"!! 527-1), or of the Messiah (Is 9%, Zec 9°%- 19), 
This state is variously described—sometimes in 
language which requires no more than the estab- 
lishment of the redeemed Israel in the first place. 
among the nations; at others, in words which 
imply a change of nature itself, and the creation 
of a new heavens and a new earth (Is 65", Yet 
note that even this picture does not represent the 
individual members of the redeemed Israel as im- 
mortal. Cf. Enoch 5° 1017 25° Apoe. Bar 73%). 
But, however conceived, this blessed state bounds 
the horizon of prophecy (cf. Jer 33!%22, Ezk 37%, 
J1 4”). Especially in Daniel is the eternity of the 
Messianic kingdom emphasized. ‘And in the days 
of those kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed’ (2%). 
‘And the kingdom and the dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High. His kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom’ (721, cf. 71%). 

In much of the Pseudepigraphical literature we 
find the same point of view. So Sibyll 3%, Jub 32 
(quoted by Drummond, 314), Ps-Sol 174, Sibyll 376 


_*And then will he raise up a kingdom for all time 
for all men’; Enoch 62" “ And the Lord of spirits 
will abide over them, and with that Son of Man will 
they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and ever.’ 
Doubtless it is true, as Drummond remarks (314), 
that these expressions do not necessarily imply strict 
eternity (cf. az 73' with 408; and see Enoch 10), 
although, in the case of Enoch 6914 as of Daniel, 
this seems required by the context. But in any 
_case the ideal which is set forth in these passages 
is final. The same view appears (Jn 1953) in the 
_ objection to Christ’s prophecy concerning His lift- 
ing up. ‘We have heard out of the law that the 
Christ abideth for ever.’ Soin the Targ. Jon. (on 
1 K 4°*) the Messianic time and the world to come 
are identified. (Cf. Mishna, Berachoth i. 5, and the 
literature cited by Schiirer, H/P τὶ. ii. 177). 

Side by side with this view, we find in the 
Pseudepigraphical books another, which distin- 
cuishes between the Messianic kingdom, which it 
regards as belonging to this present age, and the 
final consummation of all things in the world to 
come. Perhaps the first trace of this doctrine is in 
Enoch 91!*!", a fragment assigned by Charles to 
B.C. 104-95, and by Dillmann to the time of John 
Hyreanus. The secr has described the seven weeks 
into which he conceives the past history of the 
world to be divided (93%!°), ‘And after that 
there will be another week, the cighth, that of 
righteousness, and a sword will be given to it that 
judgment and righteousness may be executed on 
those who commit oppression, and sinners will be 
delivered into the hands of the righteous. And at 
its close they will acquire houses through then 
righteousness. And the house of the Great King 
will be built in glory for ever more. And after 
that, in the ninth week, the righteous judgment 
will be revealed to the whole world, and all the 
works of the godless will vanish from the whole 
earth, and the world will be written down for 
destruction, and all mankind will look to the path 
of uprightness. And after this, in the tenth week, 
in the seventh part, there will be the great eternal 
judgment, in which le will execute vengeance 
amongst the angels. And the first heaven will 
depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear, and all the powers of the heavens will shine 
sevenfold for ever. And after that there will be 
many weeks without number for ever, in goodness 
and righteousness, and sin will no more be men- 
tioned for ever’ (Charles’ tr. p. 268 ff.). Here we 
have a period of righteousness, in which the temple 
is to be rebuilt, and a missionary week resulting in 
the conversion of the world, preceding the final judg- 
ment, which introduces the new heaven. There is, 
however, no mention of a personal Messiah. Briggs 
(Mess. Gosp. 15,16; ef. Mess. Apost. 9), calls atten- 
tion to the parallel between this passage and the 
later Persian eschatology, which regards the final 
resurrection and judgment as preceded by two 
preparatory millenniums, in which the prophets 
Ukhshyat-ereta, or Atishétar, and Ukhshyat- 
nemah, or Atishétar-mah, of the Avesta and the 
Pehlevi literature of Zoroastrianism, prepare the 
way for the coming of the final redeemer Saoshyant 
or Séshans. It is, of course, possible that in this, 
as in the allied doctrine of the resurrection, Jewish 
thought may have been affected by Persian ideas. 
But our sources for the Persian eschatology are so 
late (the Bundahis, in their present form, dating not 
earlier than the 7th cent. A.D.; ef. West in Sac. 
Books of East, v. p. xii, ef. also vols. xxiv. XXXVIL. 
and xlvii.) that we must use great caution in draw: 
ing conclusions.* 


*On Persian eschatology, cf. Hiibschmann, ‘Die parsische 
Lehre von Jenseits,’ Jahrb. Prot. Theol. 1879, ii. ; Fr. Spiegel, art. 
‘Parsismus,’ in Herzog, RE ?; Jackson, ‘The Ancient/Persian Doc- 
trine of a Future Life,’ in Biblical World, 1896, pp. 149-163. For 
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In the later Jewish Apocalypses, as in Talm., we 
find the limitation of Messiah’s kingdom clearly 
set forth: thus Apoe. Bar distinctly limits its dura- 
tion to this present world. ¢ erit principatus epus 
stans in seculum, donec finatur mundus corrup- 
tionis et donec impleantur tempora predicta (405). 
The character of this kingdom is set forth in extra- 
vagant language (women bearing children without 
pain, the vine yielding 1000 branches, each branch 
1000 clusters, each cluster 1000 grapes, each grape 
a cor of wine, ete., cc. 29. 73), which occurs 
also in Papias, and is applied to the Christian 
Millennium. Still more striking is 2 Es 728: ‘ For 
my Son the Messiah (so Syr. Aith. Arab. over ag. 
Lat. ‘Iesus’) shall be revealed with those that are 
with him, and shall rejoice with those that remain 
400 years. And it shall come to pass after these 
years that my Son the Christ and all men who 
have breath shall die. And the world (seculum) 
shall be changed into the ancient silence seven 
days as in the first beginnings, so that no one shall 
be left. And it shall come to pass after the seven 
days that the world which does not now wake 
shall be aroused, and the corruptible shall dic. 
And the earth shall give up them that sleep in her, 
and the dust them that dwell in that silence, and 
the store-houses (promptuaria) shall give up the 
souls entrusted to them. And the Most High 
shall be revealed upon the seat of judgment,’ 
ete. (cf. 12%). Here, unlike Baruch, where the 
Messianic age forms a transition between this 
world and that which is to come (7438, οἵ, Schiirer, 
11. ii, 178), the contrast between the Messianic age 
and the world to come is emphasized in the 
sharpest way. The Messiah and all flesh die, and 
remain dead for seven days. The length of the 
Messianic kingdom is expressly limited to 400 
years—a number explained in the Talmud as due 
to the combination of Gn 15” (the sojourn in 
Egypt) with Ps 90" ‘Make us glad according to 
the days wherein thou hast afilicted us’ (Sanh. 
99a). Another passage cites Mic 7% ‘As in the 
cy of thy coming forth out of the land of Egypt 
will 1 show unto him marvellous things’ (Zan- 
chuma, teb 7, quoted Weber?, 372). In the later 
Jewish theology the view of the Messiah’s king- 
dom as limited became the prevailing one (Schiirer, 
as above; cf. Weber, 373). Its duration was a 
favourite subject of speculation. The classical 
passages are Sanh. 97, 99a, where the following 
reckonings are given: three generations, 40 years 
(corresponding to the 40 years in the wilderness), 
70 years, 100 years, 365 years, 400 years, 600 years, 
1000 years, 2000 years, 7000 years (see the passages 
quoted at length in Gfrorer, 11. 252 ff. ; also Weber, 
371 ff. ; Drummond, 315ff.). Thedetermining prin- 
ciple seems to have been either ‘the analogy be- 
tween the first and the last redemption, therefore 
40 or 400 years,’ or ‘the symmetry of the final 
period with those which precede,’ hence 2000 years, 
corresponding to the 2000 before and the 2000 
under the law ; or finally, ‘the thought that the 
Messianic time is a time of joy, Israel’s marriage— 
hence 1000 or 7000 years’ (Weber, 373). Still 
another reckoning is based upon the idea of a 
Sabbatical week, in which six millenniums of 
work are followed by one of rest. This view, per- 
haps first found in Secrets of Enoch 33! ? (see 
Charles’ note at the passage, and Index h., s. ‘ Mil- 
lennium’; also art. ENOCH in vol. i. p. 711*), rests 
upon Ps 904 (cf. Jub 4, Sanh. 97a) and meets us in 
the Christian Epist. of Barnabas (6. 15). 

In early Christian eschatology we find a like | 


& discussion of Persian influence on OT eschatology, Cheyne in 
Hazpos. Times, ii. (1890) pp. 202, 224, 248, and Bampton Lectures 
for 1880, p. 381 ff.; Moulton in Hzpos. Times, ix. 352 ff.; Stave, 
Hinfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, 1898, p. 145 ff.; on 
the eschatology of the Talmud, Kohut, ZDJIG, 1867, p. 552 ff. 


difference of view. On the one hand, we find pas- 
sages in which the horizon of prophecy is bounded 
by the second advent of Christ, which, like the 
day of J” of OT, is regarded as closing the present 
age, and introducing the world to come. In many 
passages it is expressly associated with the gencral 
resurrection and the judgment (Mt 13%, parable 
of the Tares; Mt 25*!*, the great judgment scene ; 
Jn 5° 64, Ac 17%, ef. 104). It results, for the 
wicked, in ‘eternal destruction from the face of 
the Lord and from the glory of his might’ (2 Th 
1&-”), while it introduces the saints into ‘an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away’ (1 P 1*8, ef. 2P 1"), On the 
other hand, we find a view which distinguishes 
between the Coming of Christ and the end of the 
world, and inserts between the two a period of 
millennial reign, in which Christ will dwell with 
the saints upon the renewed earth, and in which the 
OT prophecies concerning the glory of Jerus. and 
the victory of Israel over the nations will find their 
fulflanent. ‘This el a is variously described in 
lancuage more or less gross or spiritual. But its 
essential features are these: a preliminary victory 
of Christ over the forces of evil at the advent 
(the destruction of Antichrist) ; a double resurree- 
tion, first of the saints at the beginning of the 
millennial period, then of all men at the last day ; 
an earthly kingdom, in which the saints reign 
with Christ on the renewed earth, and the OT 
prophecies find literal fulfilment ; a last brief out- 
srealx of the forces of evil, followed by the uni- 
versal resurrection and final judgment. 

The doctrine of the Millennium is set forth in NT 
in clear terms only in Rev, where it constitutes 
‘the most easily recognizable dogmatic peculiarity’ 
(Holtzmann, Adcom. iv. 319). Itishere taught that 
after the victory of the Messiali and His army 
over the beast and his army, and the destruction 
of the latter with the false prophet and all his 
followers (ch. 19), Satan himsclf will be cast into 
the abyss, and confined there for 1000 years, ‘ that 
he should deceive the nations no more until the 
1000 years should be finished’ (20°). This triumph is 
followed by the resurrection of martyr saints, who 
reign with Christ as kings and priests 1000 years 
(20%, οἵ, 510), This is expressly called the first 
resurrection, it being stated that ‘the rest of the 
dead lived not until the 1000 years should be 
finished’ (v.5). At the close of the 1000 years 
Satan is loosed for a little while. Then follows 
a last world-conflict of the powers of evil, at the 
close of which takes place the final resurrection 
and a ending in the destruction of all 
evil, Death and Hades themselves being cast into 
the lake of fire. This is the second death (20™, ef. 
24), This passage is most naturally understood as 
teaching a pre-millennial advent of Christ, and 
an earthly reign (so most recently by Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 2nd ed. p. 442). 
It is to be noted, however, that the reference 15 only 
to a reign of the martyrs, not, as the later theory 
represented, of all Christians. Those who reject 
this interpretation are obliged either to break the 
connexion between chs. 19 and 20 (so briggs, who 
regards the two chs. as belonging to two different 
Apocalypses, Mess. Apost. 305), or else to deny to 
ch. 19 any reference to the second advent, seeing 
in it only such a preliminary advent for judgment 
as is referred to in 2° 26 33: (s0 Moses Stuart, who 
sees in it no more than a reference to the approach- 
ing destruction of heathenism, ii. 352). The most 


serious difficulty in the way of this interpretation 
is the reference to the resurrection of the martyrs, 
In NT the resurrection of the saints is always 
The older 
mbolic resurrection (as that 
a spiritual resurrection (as 


associated with the advent of Christ. 
interpretations of a Sy 
' of Israel in Ezk), or o 
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in regeneration), are rendered untenable by the 
explicit reference to the martyrs (cf. 6°" 19%). 
Those who reject the idea of a physical resurrec- 
tion are obliged, therefore, to think of a resurrec- 
tion from Hades to heaven, taking place at the 
close of the martyr age, and introducing those 
who are thus specially honoured into a state of 
heavenly blessedness which continues till the close 
of human history. (So Briggs, Mess. Apost. 357, 
who quotes Mt 275%, Eph 48,1 P 819 45, Jn 5%; 
Moses Stuart, ii. 478. The case of Moses and 
Elijah might also be cited. Cf. Schtirer, 11. ii. 180, 
for similar ideas among the Jews). From this point 
of view, the significance of the Millennium, while 
introduced indeed in time by the martyr age, and 
corresponding in general ‘ with the duration of the 
Church as the triumphing institution of the world 
in the last complete period of human history’ 
(Briggs, 357), is not earthly but heavenly. 

Outside of Rev many interpreters find reference 
to a millennial kingdom in 1 Co 15*:*4, where St. 
Paul seems to distinguish between the Parousia 
of Christ with the resurrection of the saints, and 
the end when He shall deliver up the kingdom to 
the Father. Between these two events they con- 
ceive to lie that reign referred to in v.”°, which 
they identify with the period of 1000 years de- 
seribed in Rev 20 (so Olshausen, de Wette, Moses 
Stuart ; Godet, Com. 1 Cor. Eng. tr. ii. 377 ff. e¢ al.). 
Meyer distinguishes the two events in time, but re- 
jects theidentification of the intervening period with 
the Millennium of Rev 20, So Schmiedel, Hdcomm. 
ii. 161. On the other side, Heinrici, 1 Kor. 508 ff. ; 
Weiss, διό. Theol.401: Harnack (art. ‘ Millennium,’ 
Eine. Brit. xvi. 315); Briggs, Mess. Apost. 114, and 
the majority of modern interpreters. Those who 
find a pre-millenarian meaning in 1 Co 15": inter- 
pret in like sense Ph 3" (St. Paul’s hope of attain- 
ing the resurrection), 1 Th 4” (which clearly 
reters, however, not to two resurrections, but to a 
resurrection of the faithful dead, to be followed 
immediately by the transformation of the ‘ quick’), 
Lk 14! (the resurrection of the just), 20 (‘the 
that are accounted worthy to attain to that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead’), and Mt 1978 
(the regeneration, when the apostles shall sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel). Pre- 
nillenarian interpreters also refer to the period 
between the advent and the end, the promises in 
Mt 5°(the meek shall inherit the earth), Mt 9088. 
(the reward of the labourers), and Mk 1089. Lk 18% 
(the reward given to the disciples in this world, 
which is distinguished from that in the world to 
come; yet cf. Lk 20%, where the resurrection 
introduces the world to come). For a temperate 
statement of the exegetical argument for pre- 
millenarianism, cf. H. Schultz in JDZh, 1867, pp. 
120-127. On the other side, Salmond, op. cit. pp. 
520, 561 ff., and the authorities cited above. See, 
further, under PAROUSIA. 

Millenarian views were common, though by no 
means universal, in the early Church. They meet 
us in gross form in Papias, who quotes as a genu- 
ine word of Christ a prediction, generally agreeing 
with Apoc. Bar, concerning the remarkable fer- 
tility of the vine in the millennial kingdom (Iren. 
adv. Her. v. 88 ; ef. Euseb. iii. 39) ; in more spiritual 
form in Barnabas, who, combining Gn 2? with Ps 
904, looks for a Millennium of Sabbath rest, follow- 
ing the present six millenniums of work, and in- 
troduced by the coming of the Messiah ‘to put an 
end to the time of the wicked one, and to judge 
the ungodly, and to change sun, moon, and stars’ 
(15°). This he declares to be the true Sabbath 
rest for which Christians look—a time when, hav- 
ing been themselves justified, and having received 
the promise, lawlessness no longer existing, but 
all things having been made new by the Lord, 


| Phrygia, soon brought them into disrepute. {1 
were opposed in Rome by the Presbyter Caius, 


they will be able to keep holy the Sabbath, having 
first been sanctified themselves (ν. ἢ, At the close 
of this millennial period follows the beginning of 
the eighth day, which is the beginning of another 
world (ν.8). Hermas and 2nd Ep. Clement are also 
claimed as pre-millenarian, but without sufficient 
reason. ‘There is no trace of the doctrine in either 
I Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, or the Epistle to 
Diognetus. The Didaché, indeed, restricts the 
resurrection at the Advent to those who are 
Christ’s, but is silent as to what follows thereafter. 
‘And then shall appear the signs of the truth: 
first the sign of the outspreading in heaven, then 
the sign of the voice of the trumpet, thirdly the 
resurrection of the dead, yet not of all; but as it 
was said, The Lord shall come, and all his saints 
with him. Then the world shall see the Lord 
coming upon the clouds of heaven.’ 

The prevalence of millenarian views in the later 
Church was due partly to the Jewish Apocalypses, 
which were read and highly esteemed in the 
Christian Chureh (Papias, ef. Harnack, art. ‘ Mil- 
lennium,’ 315), partly to the explicit statement of 
the Apoc. of St. John (Justin, Trypho, 81). Hence 
we find later opponents of Chillasm denying the 
authenticity of Kev (Dionysius ap. Euseb. vii. 25). 
While most common among the Jewish Christians, 
to whom their origin was attributed by later 
opponents (Cerinthus ap. Euseb. iii. 28; ef. Test. XL. 
Pat. (Jud. c. 25 ; Benj. c. 10]; Ebionites ap. Jerome, 
Com. on Is. Ix. 1, xvi. 20), such views early meet us 
among the Gentile Christians. Justin, while in cer- 
tain passages apparently ignoring them (Apol. 52, 
Trypho, 45, 49,113; ef. briggs in Luth. Quar. 1879), 
elsewhere explicitly recognizes them. "Whenasked 
by Trypho whether he really admits that Jerus. 
will be rebuilt, and expects that his people will be 
gathered together and made joyful ‘with Christ 
together with the patriarchs and the prophets, and 
the men of our nation and proselytes who joined 
them before your Christ came,’ Justin answers in 
the affirmative. While admitting that ‘many who 
belong to the pure and pious faith, and are true 
Christians, think otherwise,’ he declares that he 
and others ‘ who are right-minded Christians on all 
points, are assured that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and 1000 years in Jerus., which 
will then be built, adorned and enlarged as the 

rophets Ezekiel, Isaiah, and others declare’ (80). 
For this view he cites Rev as follows: ‘There was 
a certain man with us whose name was John, one 
of the apostles of Christ, who prophesied by a 
revelation which was made to him that those who 
believed in our Christ would dwell 1000 years in 
Jerus., and that thereafter the general and in 
short the eternal resurrection and judgment for 
all men would likewise take place’ (81). With 
the exception of Justin, the Apologists show no 
trace of Chiliasm. The anti-Gnostic Fathers of the 
close of the 2nd cent., on the other hand, were 
pronounced Millenarians. Irenzeus (adv. Her. v. 
32-35), Tertullian (adv. Marc. iii. 25), and later 
Hippolytus (Com. im Dan. 1772, p. 99) give us In 
their writings full descriptions of the millennial 
kingdom. Tertullian wrote an entire work on the 
subject (de Spe Fidelium), which has unfortunately 
perished. Doubtless the views of these Fathers 
were influenced by their opposition to the Gnostics, 
who with Chiliasm rejected also the entire Christian 
eschatology. But the adoption of chiliastic views 
by the Montanists, who looked for the speedy 
setting up of the millennial kingdom at πὰ ἡ in 

ey 


who attributed their origin to the arch-heretic 
Cerinthus (Euseb. iii. 28). In the East they were 
attacked by the Alexandrines, who, following the 
example set by the Gnostics, interpreted the pas- 
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sages cited by the Chiliasts allegorically (cf. Origen, 
de Prin. ii. 11), Theattempt of the Egyptian bishop 
Nepos to enforce a literal interpretation was un- 
successful. Especially effective was the opposition 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who wrote a book ‘ On 
the Promises,’ in which he advocated the alle- 
gorical exegesis, and denied the Johannine author- 
ship of the Apocalypse. Later Chiliasts, like 
Methodius of Olympus (Banquets of the Ten 
Virgins, ix. 5) and Apollinaris of Laodicea (Basil, 
Ep. 263), were unable to stem the tide. 

In the West, Chiliasm was longer lived. Here 
the doubts as to the authenticity of the Apoc. 
found little hearing. Commodian (/nst. adv. Gent. 
deos, 43, 44) and Lactantius (/ns¢. vii. 24) were pro- 
nounced Chiliasts. Victorinus of Petau is so 
claimed by Jerome, although his commentary on 
the Apocalypse shows no trace of such views (yet 
cf. Briggs, Luth. Quart. p. 234). Jerome himself, 
while often speaking contemptuously of the Chili- 
asts as ‘our half-Jews (semi-Judei), who look for 
a Jerus. of gold and precious stones from heaven, 
and a future kingdom of 1000 years, in which all 
nations shall serve Israel’ (Com. on Is. 1x. 1, xvi. 20), 
elsewhere (Com. on Jer. xix. 10) speaks of them 
with more respect, as holding views ‘which, 
although we may not hold, we cannot condemn, 
because many ecclesiastical men and martyrs have 
taught the same.’ Even Augustine, the strongest 
of all opponents of Chiliasm in the West, distin- 
euishes between a gross and a more spiritual form, 
and admits that in his early days he himself had 
been an advocate of the latter (de Civ. Dei, xx. 7). 

The final defeat of Chiliasm in the West was due 
to Augustine, who, in his City of God, identified 
the Millennium with the history of the Church on 
earth, and declared that, for those who belonged 
to the true Church, the first resurrection was passed 
already (de, Civ. Dei, xx. 7-9). With the accept- 
ance of this identification by the Roman Church, 
the power of Chiliasm was permanently broken. 

Pre-millenarian views have, indeed, been revived 
from time to time, now in grosser, now in more 
spiritual form, and have never been without their 
advocates in the Church; but they have failed to 
win general acceptance. The Church as a whole, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, has either adopted 
Augustine’s identification of the Millennium with 
the Church militant, or else looks for a future 
period of prosperity, preceding the second advent of 
Christ. The history of later Millenarianism lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. 


LITERATUR®.—The article ‘Chiliasmus’ by Semisch-Bratke, in 
Herzog, LH; Harnack, ‘Millennium,’ in Z’nc, Brit.; Fisher, 
* Millennium,’ in M‘Clintock and Strong; Kellogg, ‘ Pre-millen- 
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*Entwickelung der Lehre vom Tausendjihr. Reich. in d. drei 
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Jewish Messiah ; Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Hetis, Weber, 
System der altsyn. Theol. [2nd ed., under title Juédische Theologie 
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W. ADAMS BROWN. 
MILLET (j95 déhan, κέγχρος, milium). — The 
testimony of the ancient VSS, and the identity of 
the cognate Arab. dukhn= Panicum miliaceum, L., 


leave no reasonable room for doubt as to the grain | 
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mentioned once as an ingredient of the very 
complex bread made by lizekiel (4°). It has a 
seed not much larger than mustard, much used for 
feeding the smaller kinds of birds. It is also 
sometimes used, mixed with wheat and barley, to 
make bread. Setaria Italica, [{th., is also eulti- 
vated in the East, under the name of dukhn. Its 
sced closely resembles that of Panicum miliaceum, 
In addition to the above, Serghum vulgare, L., 
has been proposed as the equivalent of ddhan, 
This is a tall Gramen, with broad leaves, and a 
compact panicle, often a foot long, and 6 to 8 in. 
broad. ‘The seeds are white, and larger than 
hemp seeds. They are extensively raised in the 
Kast as a cheap bread-stuff for the poorer classes. 
The Arab. name of this, dhurah, usually given in 
Eng. books dourra, seems to be ancient, and is 
never confounded with dukhn. The Arabs call 
the sorghum dhurah beidaé=‘ white dhurah,’ and 
dh. saifi or dh. kaigi= ‘summer dh.,’ in distinction 
from maize, which is known as dh. safrd=‘ yellow 
dh.,’ or dh. shamtyyah=‘Syrian dh.,’ or dh, kizin 
=‘dh, of Kizdn.’ The sorghum is cultivated in 
the great central plains of Syria, and ripens in 
midsummer, having had no water since the cessa- 
tion of the spring rains. G. E. Post. 


MILLO.—4. (xibep, always with the definite 
article, probably [but see below] ‘the fill’ [of earth]: 
2S and 1K 115] ἡ ἄκρα ; 1K 915 (Aq. ἢ τὴν Μελὼ καὶ 
τὴν ἄκραν, γ.ΞΞ τὴν Μελώ ; 2 Chrd ἀνάλημμα). Accord- 
ing to the brief notice in 3 5 59 (ΞΞ] Ch 118) ‘and 
David built round about from (thc) Millo and 
inward,’ the Millo formed part of the original 
defences of the old Jebusite city, situated on the 
easternmost of the two hills on which Jerusalem 
stands: most probably it was an outwork or 
rampart of earth, which protected the northern 
entrance of the Jebusite fort. After the capture 
of the city and its subsequent extension by David, 
it became necessary to fill up that part of the 
Tyropecon valley, which separated the new from 
the old city at this point, in order to connect the 
two. To this end David built a new and larger 
Millo, of which traces remain to the present day 
(Schick, ZDPV, 1894, p. 68). With this agrees 
the statement of Josephus (Ané. VII. 11]. 1, 2), that 
David, having crossed the ravine and seized the 
citadel (τὴν “Axpav), rebuilt the city and called it 
by his own name. He further states that David, 
‘having also surrounded the lower city (τὴν κάτω 
πόλιν), aud joined the citadel to it, made them one 
body.’ It would seem, however, that this im- 
portant work was only planned or, at most, only 
begun by David; for we learn from 1 K 9 +4 
(and especially 11°? ‘Solomon built [the] Mille and 
shut in the ravine [RV ‘repaired the breach’] of 
the city of David’), that the actual building was 
carried out by his successor. The Millo is men- 
tioned again as forming an important part of the 
defences of Jerusalem in 701 B.C., when Hezekiah 
prepared to resist the attack of Sennacherib 
(2 Ch 895). 

The above explanation is quite consistent with 
the old derivation of the word given by the Tar- 
gums (xpyn* ‘a filling up’), and adopted by 
Gesenius (hes. 7871.), Schick, and others. The 
Millo would, on this view, be connected with the 
Hebrew root xbo, but, as Grove (Smith, DB? ἢ, 
p. 367) and Moore (Τρ 9°) have pointed out, its 
occurrence in connexion with the old Canaanite 
town Shechem (see below) makes it probable that 
it is an archaic, possibly Jebusite, form borrowed 
by the Israelites. See JEBUS and JERUSALEM. 

2. The House of Millo (xp ma=Beth-millo ; 


* Elsewhere in the Targums amp corresponds to the Hebrew 
mbbb=the mound raised against a city by the besieging force. 
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B olxos Βηθμααλών [Βηθμααλλών] ; A οἶκος Μιααλλώ»). 
(α) Most probably the name of a place (Beth-millo) 
in the neighbourhood of Shechem (Jg 98), 
Soine identify it with the tower of Shechem 
(vv.“"), but this view lacks support, as ap- 
parently the latter verses do not belong to the 
same narrative as the rest of the chapter. (See 
Moore, ad loc.). If we accept the rendering of the 
RV, we must take ‘the house of Millo’ as the 
name of a family or clan. 

(6) (οἶκος ΜΙααλώ 3 domus Mello), the place where 
Joash was slain by his servants (2 1x 12%), ap- 
parently in Jerusalem. See above, under 4, and 
art. SILLA. J, F. STENNING, 


MILLSTONE.—See Mitt. 


MINCE (derived by Skeat from Anglo-Sax. 
minsian to grow small, fail, but clearly connected 
with Old Fr. mincer to shred) is found in AV only 
in Is 81:6 ‘Beecanse the daughters of Zion are 
hanghty, and walk with stretched forth necks and 
wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go,’ 
where the meaning is ‘taking short steps.’ Of. 
Shaks. Jlerch. of Venice, 111. iv. 67— 
‘And turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride.’ 
J, HASTINGS. 

MIND.—This aspect of the human soul, or of 
man’s inner life, is not distinguished in the OT 
by any radical term, but only by derivatives such as 
ay32, which has the meaning of ‘ prudence’ or ‘ good 
sense’ rather than ‘ knowledge or ‘ understanding.’ 
The term 332 or 13, and its equivalent καρδία in the 
NT, inelude the intellectual as well as all other 
inward movements. (See HEART). The greater 
analytic precision of Greek thought and its closer 
attention to the intellectual element in our nature 
brought into the language of the NT such words as 
νοῦς with its congeners διάνοια, ἔννοια, νόημα : also 
σύνεσις, διαλογισμὸς, etc. But even there, they are 
not used with any psychological refinement or 
exactitude. It is quite impossible, for example, 
to follow Olshausen (Opuscula Theologica, p. 156) 
when he attempts to show that νοῦς and σύνεσις, with 
their corresponding verbs, as used in the NT, repre- 
sent the Kantian distinction between Vernunfé and 
Verstand, familiarized to us in English by Coleridge 
as that between Reason and Understanding—the 
former, the higher intuitive perception ; the latter, 
the lower or dialectic judgment. It is plain that 
the terms are really interchangeable (Mk 817, 
Mt 13-15, 2 ΤῚ 27). Some more abstract terms, 
such as ‘thought,’ ‘minding,’ ‘thinking,’ are used 
in the NT, almost mdiscriminately, to represent the 
contents or products of the inward life, or what 
the OT calls ‘the imagination of the thoughts of 
the heart’ (Gn 6°). 

Of the two Greek words most frequently repre- 
senting the notion, νοῦς may be held to denote the 
faculty of reflective consciousness, the organ of 
moral thinking and knowing ; σύνεσις a peculiar 
force or acuteness in the exercise of that faculty. 
The leading word (νοῦς) occurs very seldom in the 
Septuagint. In the few places where it does, it 
represents 23> or 23. In Is 40% νοῦν Κυρίου stands 
for a7 πὴ, and the rendering is retained in 1 Co 915, 
The OT Apocryphal writers have used it a few 
times and in a sense more distinctively Greek. In 
the NT its almost entire absence from the Gospels 
and from the writings of the older apostles (it 
occurs there only in Lk 24", Rev 13}8 179) shows 
how closely they adhered to OT phraseology from 
which the special notion represented by νοῦς was 
absent. Τὸ note its frequent use by St. Paul and 
that almost delicate antithesis in which he con- 
trasts it with σάρξ in one connexion and with 
πνεῦμα in another, completes its history. 


St. Paul uses πνεῦμα for the divine or spiritual 
power coming to the renewed man: for man’s own 
highest sense of right or faculty of knowledge he 
uses νοῦς, as do the best classical writers. Accord- 
ingly, in sharp contrast with the ‘flesh,’ in which 
evil dwells, he calls the divine commandment ‘the 
law of his mind’ (Ro 7*), and declares that ‘ with 
the mind’ (v.%*) he serves it. This same faculty, 
when perverted or enthralled by inherent evil, 
becomes ‘the fleshly mind’ (Col 278), ‘a reprobate 
mind’ (Ro 138), ‘ corrupted mind’ (1 Ti 6°, 2 Ti 38). 

The other antithesis is when the apostle takes 
vous for deliberate, reflective consciousness—its 
proper sense—and contrasts it with πνεῦμα in the 
sense of affatus or unconscious impulse coming 
from without or above (1 Co 1414-15-19), See, 
further, next art. and PSYCHOLOGY. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

MIND.—The verb to ‘mind’ is both trans. and 
intrans. Asa trans. verb it means to ‘ give atten- 
tion to,’ Ro 85 ‘They that are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh’ (φρονοῦσιν); 1236 
‘Mind not high things’ (μὴ τὰ ὑψηλὰ φρονοῦντες, RV 
‘Set not your mind on high things’); Ph 3! ‘ Let 
us mind the same thing’ (τὸ αὐτὸ φρονεῖν) ; 3% ‘Who 
mind earthly things’ (of τὰ ἐπίγεια φρονοῦντες), 
Intransitively it means to purpose, intend, Ac 2018 
‘for so had he appointed, minding himself to go 
afoot’ (ué\\wv), Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘Ye that mind to 
come to the holy Communion’; Golding’s Calvin’s 
Job, 562, ‘ Althoughe they protest that they minde 
to justifie him... yet neverthelesse they con- 
deine him’; and Lk 14% Rhem. ‘For, which of 
you minding to build a toure, doth not first sit 
downe and recken the charges that are necessarie ?’ 

The phrase ‘ to be minded’ has the same meaning 
as the intrans. verb ‘to mind,’as Ru 118 * When she 
saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with 
her’; 2 Ch 244 ‘And it came to pass after this that 
Joash was minded to repair the house of the LORD’; 
Ac 27% ‘They discovered a certain creek with a 
shore, into the which they were minded, if it were 
possible, to thrust in the ship’ (TR ἐβουλεύσαντο, 
edd. ἐβουλεύοντο, RV ‘they took counsel’); Ph 3” 
‘Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded: andifin anything ye be otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you’ (φρονῶμεν, καὶ 
εἴ τι ἑτέρως φρονεῖτε). 

There are many phrases of which the ptep. 
‘minded’ forms a part: ‘carnally minded’ (τὸ 
φρόνημα τῆς σαρκός, RV ‘the mind of the flesh’) 
Ro 8, and in the same verse ‘spiritually minded’ 
(τὸ φρόνημα τοῦ πνεύματος, RV ‘the mind of the 
spirit ’) ; ‘double minded ’ (δίψυχος) Ja 15 48; ‘ feeble 
minded’ (ὀλυγόψυχος, RV ‘fainthearted’) 1 Th 5%; 
‘highminded’ (ὑψηλοφρονεῖν, edd. ὑψηλὰ φρονεῖν, “ be 
highminded’) Ro 11”, 1 Ti 6%” (τετυφωμένος, RV 
‘puffed up’), 2 Ti 34; ‘light minded’ (κοθῴος καρδίᾳ) 
Sir 194; ‘likeminded’ (τὸ αὐτὸ φρονεῖν, RV ‘to be 
of the same mind’) Ro 15°, Ph 2? (fcdyuxos), Ph 2°; 
‘sober minded’ (σωφρονεῖν) Tit 25, 


J. HASTINGS. 

MINES, MINING.—We are here coucerned with 
this subject only so far as it relates to Bible 
history and Bible lands. Mines are but once 
referred to in OT, and for the reason that in 
Palestine proper they are unknown. In the 
Sinaitic peninsula it is otherwise. The remark- 
able passage in the Bk of Job (28'™), in which 
the process of mining and the miner’s life are 
graphically described, must have been wntten by 
one who had a personal knowledge of the subject. 
Egypt and Arabia Petreea probably furnished to 
the writer the details on which the poem 1s 
founded. We shall take the passage as given 
in RV, with some notes from the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary— 

1. ‘Surely there is a mine (vein AV) for the silver, and a place 
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for gold which they refine.’ Two processes were known to the 
ancients—one by washing, described by Diodorus (iv, 2), as 
practised in Egypt; the other by smelting. The word here 
denotes the former. : 

2. ‘Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass (copper) is 
molten out of the stone.’ 

ἃ, ‘Man setteth an end to darkness, and searcbeth out to the 
furthest bound the stones of thick darkness and of the shadow 
of death.’ The miner lets in light to the very abode of dark- 
ness (in the mine or shaft) by means of the lantern. 

4. ‘He breaketb open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; 
they are forgotten of the foot that passeth by: they hang afar ; 
they swing (or flit) to and fro.’ This passage is also rendered in 
the margin, ‘the flood breaketh out from where men sojourn,’ 
suggestive of the sudden outburst of pent-up waters in the 
mine when a fissure is broken open: and after the waters are 
escaped ‘tbey are minished, and gone away from man.’... 

7. ‘That path no bird of prey knoweth, neither hath the 
falcon’s eye seen it; the proud beasts have not trodden it, nor 
hath the fierce lion passed thereby.’ The mine is a path wbich 
none but man can discern. The ingenuity of man is contrasted 
with the instinctive sagacity of animals. 

9, ‘He putteth fortb his hand upon the flinty rock: he over- 
turnetb the mountains by tbe roots’; apparently referring to 
blasting. Pliny describes various processes (V Hf xxxili. 21). 

10. ‘He cutteth out channels’ (corrugi, Pliny) ‘among tbe 
rocks ; and his eye seeth every precious thing.’ Channels to 
drain the mine, while he carefully scans tbe mineral vein for 
traces of ore. 

11. ‘Ile bindeth the streams that tbey trickle not, and the 
thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light.’ Descriptive of 
the alternative process to that in v.10 of damming up the waters 
in the river while the miner digs out the auriferous alluvial 
gravel—a process described by Pliny (ΝῊ xxxiii. 21). 


The whole passage, though couched in poetic 
language, shows us that the processes of mining 
nearly 2500 years ago were not dissimilar to those 
practised in the time of Pliny, and even down to 
the present day, except in the use of machinery 
and of powerful explosives. 

We shall now describe some localities where 
mining operations were carried on, and con- 
sider them under the head of the minerals pro- 
duced, 

Gold (171).—This was one of the earliest metals 
discovered by man, as may be gathered from its 
occurrence in the sepulchres of the most ancient 
races, worked into ornaments. Mining for gold 
was carried on in many countries in ancient times 
by the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Babylonians. 
In Upper Egypt it was worked in the country of 
the Bisharéeh Arabs, and between Coptos and 
Kossayr (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgyptians, 1, 232, ini. 
227). The gold occurs in quartz-veins amongst 
the Archean rocks, from which it was extracted 
by breaking, grinding, and washing; criminals 
being employed and compelled to work under 
overseers taken from tribes speaking a different 
tongue. Gold was also worked by Ramses II. at 
Akita (Wady Ollagi) by means of shafts, but the 
mines had to be abandoned owing to want of 
water (Brugsch, Egypt wnder the Pharaohs, 287). 
The gold which was so abundant in Palestine in 
the reign of Solomon (1 K 10%) came from 
various countries—Spain, India, Arabia, and prob- 
ably South Africa. ‘The Pheenicians, according to 
Herodotus (vi. 47), worked mines for gold in the 
island of Thasos, but Spain was the country which 
yielded tothese navigators the mostabundant wealth 
in metals, Gold, according to Pliny, was found 
in the bed of the Tagus, and there were mines of it 
in Galicia, Asturias, and elsewhere (NH xxxiii. 4). 
The produce of Asturias formed the major part. 
The process of mining gold from shafts and galleries, 
as well as by washing the alluvia from the bed of 
streams, is described in what must be considered 
highly exaggerated language by Pliny (VH xxxiii. 
ch. 21); but in the auri sacra fames (Verg.’Aen. 
111, 57) human life was little accounted of, and 
both in Egypt and elsewhere the hardships and | 
eruelties endured by those employed in mining 
must have been great indeed. The gold of Ophir 
may have come from India; but it is not improb- 
able that some of the ancient workings visited by 
the late Mr. Theodore Bent in 5, Africa may date 
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back to the time of Solomon (J. Th. Bent, ‘ Ruins 
of Mashonaland,’ Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1892, p. 543). 
see, also, art. GOLD. 

Silver (493), which Pliny calls ‘ the next folly of 
mankind’ (after gold), was mined by means of shafts 
‘sunk deep in the ground,’ and smelted in combi- 
nation with lead ore or gadena (Pliny, NH xxxiii. 
31). Most of our silver comes from argentiferous 
galena. The finest ores were worked in Spain. 
In Upper Egypt silver mines were worked in the 
mountains bordering the Red Sea (Wilkinson, 
ἄπο. Lgypt. i. 235). See, further, art. SILVER. 

Copper (nvm, brass [which see}, which in Old 
Eng. means copper).—Copper mines were worked in 
very ancient times in Arabia Petrea. The earliest 
mining operations of which we have any record 
were those carried on by the Egyptian kings of 
the 4th, 5th, and 12th Dynasties in the Sinaitic 
inountains, In the Wady Magharah and at 
Sarabit el-Khadim copper ore was extracted from 
veins in the ancient rocks by means of shafts, 
under the auspices of the early Pharaohs (Brugsch, 
Ancient Egypt, i. 65; Birch, Ancient Hgypt, 64). 
It must have been this part of the Promised Land 
that is referred to in Dt 87°, for in Palestine 
proper copper is unknown. ‘The ore also occurs in 
the Wadis Nasb and Khalig (in the latter some- 
what extensively) in company with those of iron 
and manganese; while the smelting of the ores 
was carried on in the Wady Nasb near to the 
springs, where extensive slag-heaps may still be 
seen (Bauerman, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxv. 
27). Similar mines and slag-heaps occur in Wadis 
el-Marka and Sened, where a dyke rich in copper 
ore traverses syenite for a distance of nearly 2 
miles (Holland, in Ord. Survey of Sinai, 224). 
The ore was extensively worked by the Pheeni- 
cians in Cyprus, where, according to Phlny, it 
was first discovered, and from which the island 
derives its name. 

Tin.—This metal, which, when used as an alloy 
of copper, produces bronze, was wrought in very 
early times in Egypt, as bronze implements have 
been discovered in Thebes, Tin (5732) is mentioned 
in Νὰ 9122 P, and alsoin Is 1”; in the latter in a sense 
indicating its use as an alloy (cf. also Ezk 9918. 20 
272, Zec 4190), The word ied by Homer (/2. xviii. 
474 and 613), κασσίτερος, is the same as the Arabic 
kasdecr, probably derived from ancient Phceni- 
cian, Certain it is that these mariners brought 
tin from the Cassiterides, which embraced the 
Scully Isles and the coast of Cornwall (Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii.). One of the most 
remarkable facts connected with the early races 
in Europe and Asia was the extensive use of 
weapons and implements of bronze ; and Sir John 
Evans shows that the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron in Egypt (Ancicné Bronze Implements, 
pp. 7, 8). See, further, under TIN. 

Iron (593).—Though iron ore is more extensively 
diffused in the rocks than any other, it seems to 
have come into general use later than copper, 
bronze, and tin. Iron ores are unknown in Pales- 
tine, except at the southern base of the Lebanon 
(Porter in Smith’s DB ii. 87) and near Leirit ; 
perhaps it was from these deposits that the cele- 
brated Damascus steel] was manufactured. The 
ore is scarce in Egypt, but one mine of rich 
hematite, discovered by Burton in 1822, was 
worked in ancient times in the eastern desert 
at Hammdami (Wilkinson, Anc. Hgyptians, i. 
246). Iron ores were mined, also, in the Wadis 
Nasb and Khalig, and in the mountain of Sarabit 
el-Khadim, associated with manganese and copper ; 
also in Jebel Hadid, all in the Sinaitic region 
(Holland, Ord. Surv. Sinai, p. 2380). It is prob- 
able that these mining operations were carried on 


_at the same time as those in search of turquoise 


----- 
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stones during the early Pharaonic occupation— 
about B.c. 2500. Cf. also art. IRON. 

Turquoise Mines.—Of all the ancient mines of 
which we have any knowledge in the countries we 
are dealing with, the most remarkable are those 
of Jebel Sarabit el-Khadim, and Wadis Sidreh 
and Magharah in the Sinaitic peninsula, from 
which turquoises were extracted by the early 
Egyptians. Amongst the lofty and _ precipitous 
elitts of the Nubian sandstone, extensive galleries 
were opened out by colonies of slaves presided over 
by taskmasters, in the time of Sneferu of the 
4th Dynasty of Manetho, and of Amenemhat I. 
of the 12th Dynasty, and his successor. The 
numerous inscriptions and cartouches on the walls 
of the mines, the steles and ruined buildings 
scattered over a considerable area of this moun- 
tainous region, indicate extensive mining opera- 
tions at this early period, ὁ. B.c. 2500. Irom 
recent examinations of these galleries, it appears 
that the turquoise stone (‘mafka’) occurs in thin 
threads and pockets in an ochreous matrix. But, 
notwithstanding the extent of these ancient works, 
the turquoise is a gem almost unknown amongst 
the Pharaonic ornaments in the tombs of Egypt, 
from which it is inferred that the stones have 
decomposed and crumbled away to powder. These 
old mines were reopened a few years ago by Major 
Macdonald, who employed Arab labour. The 
ruins of a chureh indicate inhabitants in early 
Christian times.* E. HULL. 


MINIAMIN (0) }10).---ἅ. A Levite, 2 Ch 31} (Bea. 
pelvy),—2. Nel 1217(B Μ᾽ A om. ; ΝΜ" 8 Bemapely)= 
Mijamin of 1 Ch 24°, Neh 107 12°, 3. A priest 
who took part in the ceremony of the dedication 
of the walls, Neh 127 (B ΝΑ om. ; 8? Bevia- 
μείν). 


MINISH (from Low Lat. minutiare and Lat. 
minutia smallness, through Fr. ménuiser to make 
small, extenuate) has been displaced in mod, Eng- 
lish by its derivative ‘diminish.’ 1t occurs twice 
in AV: Ex 5% ‘Ye shall not minish ought from 
your bricks of your daily task’ ΟΡ» π 5), and Ps 
107 ‘ They are minished and brought low through 
oppression, affliction, and sorrow’ (v0). Further 
examples from the older versions are: Wyelif, 11 
17 “The stene of mele shal noght fayle, ne the 
vessel of oyle shal not be mynushid, unto the day 
in the which the Lord is to gyue reyn upon the 
face of the erthe’ (1388 ‘schal not be abatid’); 
Tindale, Ex 5° ‘the noiubre of bricke which they 
were wont to make in tyme passed, laye unto 
their charges also, and minysh nothinge therof’ ; 
Cov., Τὶς δ᾽5 41 will enerease hunger, and mynish 
all the provysion off bred amonge you’; Great 
Bible, Ps 12' ‘For the faythfull are mynisshed 
from amonge the children of men’; Rhem., He 2’ 
‘Thou didst minish him litle lesse then Angels.’ 
As the same Heb. verbs are frequently translated 
‘diminish,’ it does not seem that the Revisers 
were justified in retaining this obsolete form in 
the two passages quoted. The Amer. Revisers 
prefer ‘diminish’ In both passages. But RV 
further introduces ‘ minish’ into Is 198, Hos 8”. 

J. HASTINGS. 

MINISTER.—In modern English this word is 
applied either ecclesiastically to the servant of 
God, or else politically to the servant of the crown 
or state. The eccles. use has come from the 
practice in the early Church of translating διά- 
xovos by Lat. minister, and then making the title 

*Tor a description of these mines, see Ordnance Survey of 
Sinat by Wilson and Palmer (1869), with notes by 5. Birch 


and F. W. Holland; Lepsius, Briefe aus Aigypten, p. 336 
1852); Bauerman, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, xxv. 31, 323; Maspero, 


aun of Civiliz. 354 ff., 473 ff. Banerman believes that flint | 
implements were used in cutting the rock. ὶ 


apply to all under the order of the presbyter.* 
See Smith and Cheetham’s Dict. of Ant. s.v. But 
in AV, though the translation of διάκονος as well 
as of other words, ‘ minister’ has always the primi- 
tive sense of ‘servant,’ ‘ attendant,’ or ‘ officer,’ as 
in classical Lat. minister had. 

Thus Joshua is called Moses’ minister (Ex 9418. 
Jos 11), being first of all his personal attendant ; 
and John Mark is called (Ac 13°) the minister 
of Barnabas and Paul. The ministers of Solo- 
mon, at whose ‘attendance’ the queen of Sheba 
marvelled (1 IK 10°, 2 Ch 93), were not officers of 
state, but household servants; and the minister 
to whom Jesus handed the book (Lk 430) was the 
hazzan or attendant in the synagogue. St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as ‘a minister of the circum- 
cision’ (Ko 15%), in conformity with the Lord’s own 
words that He was sent to be a servant to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel ; he also asks if 
Christ can be the minister of sin (Gal 911), by which 
he means its agent; and when he speaks of being 
himself a minister of Christ (Ro 1515, 2 Co 11%, 
Eph 3”) or of the gospel (1 Col 1°-*5), he does not 
use the word in any other sense than the absolute 
sense of servant. The word ‘servant’ in AV 
means commonly modern ‘slave,’ and so ‘minister’ 
is modern ‘servant.’ The minister in biblical 
language is always a ‘waiter on,’ as Sir John 
Cheke translates the word in Mt 20° ‘ Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister.’ 

Elyot (Governour, i. 18) says that ‘in the 
message to kynge Pharo, Aaron rather as a 
ministre than a companyon wente with Moses.’ 
Tindale’s tr. of Mt 5% is ‘ Agre with thyne adver- 
sary quicklye... lest... the judge delivre the 
to the minister.’ Wyclif, who has ‘ minister’ 
very often for ‘ officer,’ as Jn 2°-9 7%? 1818 has 
‘domesman’ here; the Geneva Bible has ‘ sar- 
geant’; the ‘officer’ of AV is from the Rhem- 
ish. Cf. Udall, Hrasimus’ Paraphrase, i. fol. ¢., 
‘Finally entring in he satte emong the ministers 
warming him at the coles.’ See next article. 

J. HASTINGS. 

MINISTER, MINISTRY.—1. In OLp TEsTA- 
MENT.—These words are still employed by RV as 
the tr® almost exclusively of shéréth and its corre- 
lates, which again are translated in the LXX almost 
exclusively by λειτουργεῖν and its correlates. The 
exceptions in the LXX are so rare as to be almost 
neghgible; and yet the exclusiveness and some of 
the exceptions, when examined, are striking and 
suggestive. Shéréth is the word chosen to express 
ministration towards a higher being for the com- 
mon weal; hence it expresses the ministration of 
the priests and Levites as a high function, for the 
common weal, in relation to God (eg. Ex 297; 
and, ironically, the ministration to gods of wood 
and stone, Ezk 20°): it stands also for the minis- 
tration Godward of the elemental angels as the 
forces of nature (Ps 103% 1044); and likewise of 
one human being to another of higher rank, again 
most frequently tor some public good, as of Joshua 
to Moses (Jos 1). 

To represent ministration looked at in this light 
—a high function for the common weal—the LX-X 
most fithy chose λειτουργεῖν (-la, -nua, -ds, -«Kds, 
-ἠσιμος), derived, as it was, from ἔργον and the Attie 


*For the practice in the Scotch Reformed Church, cf. 
Calderwood, The True Listory of the Chureh of Scotiand, 
105—‘ Pastors, Bishops, or Ministers are they who are ap- 
pointed to particular congregations, which they rule by the 
word of God, and over the which they watch. In respect 


whereof, sometime they are called Pastors, because they feed 
their Congregation ; sometime Lpiscoyi, or Bishops, because 
they watch over their Flock; sometimes Ministers, by reason 
of their service and office; and sometimes also Presbyters or 
Seniors, for the gravity in manners, which they ought to have, 
in taking care of the spiritual government, which ought to be 
most deare unto them.’ 
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λεῦῖτος (Ionic λήϊζγος, Dorie λάϊτος, “ pertaining to the 
λαός, the people), and carrying with it, as it did, 
the remembrance of public duty discharged for 
the state by richer citizens at their own expense. 
That the idea of priestly ministration, though 
strange to the word in classical literature, was not 
strange to it in Alexandrian Greck, is proved by 
Egyptian papyri of the 2nd cent. B.C. (see Deiss- 
mann, Beitrdge aus den Papyri, p.137f.); and it 
is found later on in the use of the word by 
Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Plutarch (see Deissmann, ibzd., and Cremer, 
Lexicon, Eng. tr. p. 764). Λατρεύειν (only twice 
for shéréth, Nu 16°, Ezk 2032, and each time of the 
priestly function) is mostly in LAX the repre- 
sentative of ‘dbhad, and differs from λειτουργεῖν in 
being not so much priestly service as the religious 
service of the entire congregation (Ex 31) or of the 
individual worshipper (28 15°; cf. Ph 3%, Ro 15). 
(It is true, on the other hand, that, almost in 
every case where the subst. λειτουργία appears, the 
original is ‘ébhodah; but this may be because no 
abstract subst. had been formed from shércth). 
When θεράπων stands for shéreth (ptep.), as it once 
does, Ex 33" ‘his minister (RV) Joshua,’ the idea 
present is non-servile attendance, like that of a 
squire in the Middle Ages. (Cf. Hom. Jd. xvi. 244, 
the relation of Patroclus to Achilles; and Nu 12’, 
He 3°, the relation of Moses to God). Twice only 
does λειτουργεῖν represent the rare Aramaic pélah, 
Ezr 7% (-os), 719 (-(a), and in both cases in regard to 
the service of the sanctuary. Here the idea in the 
Aram. appears to be that of labour, as though it 
were the labour of plonghing, Διακονεῖν (-la, -os) as 
the rendering of shéréth is entirely confined to 
Esther, and oecurs but two or three times even 
there. The idea in this word will be dealt with 
below. Not one of the instances in Esther touches 
the priestly function. 

These remarks on the variations in the Heb. 
and LAX will suffice to show how shéréth and 
λειτουργεῖν have practically the monopoly of ex- 
pression when the subject is priestly ministration, 
whether narrowly or widely interpreted. 

2. IN NT.—While λειτουργεῖν is the word for 
ministration in the LXX, the word in NT is 
διακονεῖν. ‘The exception in the OT is the rule in 
the NT. And this is a suggestive fact. The NT 
ministry is not one of the priest as distinct from 
the people: the exclusive class becomes a universal 
priesthood. λειτουργεῖν and its correlates occur (in 
St. Paul, St. Luke, and He, and nowhere else) only 
about fifteen times in all, and not in any single 
ease can they be made to apply to a literal priestly 
function on the part of the Christian ministry. 
Sometimes there is a literal reference to the 
Jewish ritual (Lk 1%, He 9% 10%). Once Christ 
is spoken of in the same region in the light of ful- 
filment as ‘minister, Aeroupyés, of the sanctuary 
(in the heavens) and of the true tabernacle.’ Once 
the word is used of prophets and teachers at 
Antioch, Ac 13", with reference, perhaps, to the 
offering of prayer in the face of the congregation. 
Twice there is, in connexion with St. Paul, the 
thought of sacrifice; but in Ph 2!” ‘the Philip- 

ians are the priests, their faith is the sacrifice, 
st. Paul’s life-blood is the accompanying libation’ 
(Lightfoot, im doco); and in Ro 15", though St. 
Paul is the sacrificing priest, he is so only figur- 
atively: his priestly function is preaching the 
gospel, and the sacrifice is the believing Gentiles. 
105 uses elsewhere concern the ministration to the 
wants of the poor saints, 2 Co 9", or of St. Paul 
hinself, Ph 2° %-the sacrifice of charity ; or 
the service rendered to God by state officials, Ro 
13°, or by the angels of wind and fire, He 1” ™, 
The fact seems clear that the NT writers prefer 
διακονεῖν (-la, -os) because it connotes two things: 


the first, which λειτουργεῖν also connotes, minis- 
tration Godward in the service of others; the 
second, which λειτουργεῖν does not connote, ἐοιυϊ- 
ness in that ministration. In both these senses it 
is in the line of succession from classical usage. 
To the Greek the practically dominant connotation 
was a service relatively low and even menial, 
That διάκονος and δοῦλος breathed in classical 
Greek the same air is obvious from Plato’s june- 
tion of διακονικάς with δουλοπρεπεῖς and ἀνελευθέρους 
(Gorg. 518 A), and from his identification of 
διακονεῖν and the work of δοῦλοι in tending cattle 
and tilling the soil (Laws, vii. 805 E). In NT the 
use is in no wise different. St. Paul employs both 
δοῦλος and διάκονος to define his relation to his 
Master (Ph 11, 2 Co 113) and to his converts δι᾽ 
᾿Ιησοῦν (2 Co 4°, 1 Co 3°); and he tells how Christ 
Himself both took the form of a δοῦλος (Ph 27) and 
became a διάκονος of the circumcision (Ro 15), as 
though his Lord’s own description of His position 
had impressed him with the parallel (Mt 90 56:28), 
And though, in the parable of the Wedding 
Garment, it is δοῦλοι that invite and διάκονοι that 
cast out, Mt 22% 8. 10-18, the latter word appears to 
be preferred in vy. because attendants at table are 
there spoken of, such attendants being either bond 
or free, Lk 12°, Mt 8% This menial service of 
waiting at table (διακονεῖν) is cited by Christ, Lk 
178 22°", as the characteristic sign of the contrast 
between the relative positions of master and 
servant, and furnishes Him with a _ parabolic 
picture both of His own position among His dis- 
ciples, Lk 22”, and of the striking way in which 
the Great Master shall reward His servants’ con- 
tinued watelifulness, Lk 12%". Even in secular 
Greek there was an inkling of the dignity of this 
menial humbleness in relation to the gods. Aris- 
teides (Orat. 46, p. 198f., quoted by Hort, Chris. 
tian Lecclesia, p. 203f.) ‘refuses to call [Athenian 
statesmen who had saved their country] διάκονοι of 
the state, but will cladly call them διάκονοι of the 
Saviour Gods who had used their instrumentality’ ; 
and Epictetus (Hort, p. 204) ‘in several remark- 
able passages (Diss, ill, 22. 69; 24. 65; iv. 7. 20; 
cf. 11. 26. 28) makes it the dignity of a man to 
be a διάκονος of God. The Gospel gave the word 
a still higher consecration of the same kind... 
For [a Lord who had taken on Himself the form 
of a scrvant} every grade and pattern of service 
was lifted into a higher sphere. . . . Ministration 
(διακονία) thus became one of the primary aims of 
all Christian actions’ (6... Eph 415, where ‘ the 
work of diaxovia’ is parallel with ‘the edification 
of the body of Christ’), whether for apostles, 2 Co 
4), or for evangelists, 2 Ti 4°, or for the presbyter 
or episcopus, Col 4!’, or for the ‘deacon’ hinself: 
whether the emphasis was (Ph 11) on government 
(ἐπισκοπή) or on service (διακονία), διακονία was * the 
badge of all the tribe’; whether the service was 
to God, 2 Co 64, or to Christ, Col 17, 1 Ti 4°, or to 
the gospel, Eph 3’, or to the Church, Ro 12’, or to 
the material wants of the poor saints, Ac 6}, 
2 Co 9!, He 6”, or to St. Paul himself, ofliciall 

Ac 19, Col 17, 2 Ti 41, or materially Philem 15, 
2 Ti 118 (ef. Lk 83, women διηκόνουν to Christ and 
His disciples of their substance). In all cases 
there was διακονία to the Master for the benefit of 
others, Col 17. And so also in the technical sense 
of the word, the definite ollice, διάκονος (see 
Deacon). This office did not exclude teaching: 
such exclusion, in the presence of capacity, ‘ would 
have been contrary to the spirit of the Apostolic 
age’ (Hort, p. 202). Stephen, one of the Seven, 
was a powerful preacher (Ac 6. 7); and whether 
the Seven (οἵ. Ac 6? διακονεῖν τραπέζαις) were 
technically deacons or not, they must surely have 
suggested the office in the several churches later 
on: ‘analogous wants might well lead to analogous 
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institutions’ (Hort, p. 209). That teaching, how- 
ever, was ‘ no part of the official duty ’ of a deacon, 
is suggested by a comparison of the qualifications 
required for a deacon at Ephesus and those re- 
quired for a presbyter or episcopus (1 Ti 374 5%) ; 
while the injunction against talebearing in the 
men-deacons and backbiting in the women suggest 
a frequent contact with individual Christians and 
Christian families, a going in and out among them, 
a visitation from house to house. Thus they ap- 
pear to have been ‘the main instruments for 
giving practical effect to the mutual sympathy 
of the members of the body’; and the efficiency 
of the office was sensibly increased by being 
divided between the sexes (1 Ti 3" compared with 
Ro 163). 

Besides Xerrovpyés and διάκονος there is in 
NT a third word still (RV) occasionally trans- 
lated ‘ minister,’ viz. ὑπηρέτης (-eiv), lit. an ‘ under- 
rower’ in a galley, but used simply as ‘servant,’ 
and retaining no special connotation from its 
derivation, unless it be that of subordination. 
The verb is used of David’s service of God, Ac 
13°8, and Moses is called by Josephus God’s ὑπηρέτης 
(Ant. 1. 1. 4). The subst. is found only twice in 
the canonical LAX, and -εῖν and -ecla once each, 
and all in the various senses of ordinary service. 
But in Wis the words occur eight times, and once 
(64) in a lofty sense,—kings the ὑπηρέται of God’s 
kingdom. In this word the subordination comes 
out more distinctly than in the other two (cf. 
Xenoph. Cyr. vi. 2. 13=the orderly of a com- 
mander), but διάκονος and ὑπηρέτης are continually 
running into one another (1 Co 4!, 2 Co 11%), Of 
the five places where AV translated the subst. by 
‘minister,’ three remain in RY; Lk 1? (τὰ. of the 
word’: ef. Ae 6% “ διακονία of the word’), Ac 26% 
(‘m. and eye-witness’ for Christ), 1 Co 41 (‘m. of 
Christ’: ef. 2 Co 11% ὁ διάκονοι of Christ’), RV 
appropriately gives ‘attendant’ or ‘servant’ else- 
where: so John Mark (Ac 13°) is now the 
‘attendant’ on Paul and Barnabas; possibly, as 
Blass suggests, for the secondary work of bap- 
tizing; and, as Ramsay suggests (St. Paul the 
Traveller, p. 71), ‘the curiously incidental way’ 
in which he is brought before the reader’s notice 
(and, we may add, the word of subordination, 
chosen to deseribe his position) may serve ‘to 
emphasize the secondary character of John Mark, 
in view of what was to happen in Pamphylia: 
he was not essential to the expedition: = had 
not been formally delegated by the Church of 
Antioch: he was an extra hand, taken by Paul and 
Barnabas on their own responsibility.’ So also the 
‘minister’ in Lk 47° is now the ‘attendant’: he 
was the hazzan of the temple,—‘a kind of verger,’ 
see DEACON in vol. i. p. 575,—‘ whose office it was 
(Schiirer, JP τι. ii. 66 f.) to bring out the Holy 
Scriptures at public worship and to put them by 
again.’ He was no Jewish anticipation of deacon, 
but was in every respect the servant of the con- 
gregation, having, é.g., to execute upon those con- 
demned to it the punishment of scourging (Jakkoth 
ili. 12), and also to instruct the children in reading 
(Shabbath i. 3; but see EDUCATION in vol. i. p. 6505). 
A similar use of the word occurs in Mt 5% ¢ deliver 
thee to the officer,’ z.e. one of the attendants or 
officials of the Sanhedrin, like lictors or sergeants. 
at-arms (Schtirer, HJP τι. 1. 187), the temple police, 
a special feature in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1818 ¢.¢.), 
from whom Jesus doubtless takes His parallel 
when in Jn 1886 He says, ‘my ὑπηρέται would now 
be striving.’ For Mt’s ὑπηρέτης (6%) Lk (12°) gives 
πράκτωρ, the avenger of the tragedians (Aisch. Hum. 
319), the taxgatherer of Demosthenes (778. 18), the 
_— accountant of the papyri (3rd cent. B.C., see 


MINNI (39, LXX wap’ ἐμοῦ, Aq. Symm. Mevel).— 
Name of a country mentioned in Jer 51°? between 
Ararat and Ash-kenaz, and sumnioned to make war 
on Babylon. [ὑ is evidently equivalent to Jlann, 
which figures frequently in Assyrian inscriptions 
in close connexion with Urartu (Ararat); and 
which the authors of the maps appended to AJB 
j. and il. place somewhere between Lake Van and 
the Araxes, while Sayce (J RAS, 1882, p. 389) infers 
from the line of march of the Assyrian kings that, 
this people must liave lived on the §.W. shores of 
Lake Urmia. The Assyrian texts supply us with 
several names, both local and personal, connected 
with Mann. Their chief city was called Zirtu or 
Izirtu, and their chief fortress [shtat (Assurbanipal, 
ed. 5. A. Smith, i. 21); other cities were I[zibia, 
Armed, Shuandakhul, and Zurzukka (Sargon, ed. 
Winckler, pp. 105, 107); tribes included in Mann 
were Umildish, Zikirtu, and Misianda (2d.). 
Shalmaneser 11. in the year 830 A.D. attacked 
king Udaki of Mann (/ZB i. 147), and his suc- 
cessor Shamsi-Ramman received tribute from tliis 
country (76. 179). In Sargon’s history the kings 
of Mann play an important part. He relates how, 
after the death of their king Iranzu, he put on the 
throne Iranzu’s son Aza. Aza was shortly after- 
wards murdered by insurgents, who at the instiga- 
tion of king Ursa of Urartu put Aza’s_ brother 
Ullusunu on the throne. Sargon marched against 
the insurgents and defeated them, but on Ullusunu’s 
submission received him into favour. Presently, 
however, Ullusunu again revolted, but the inscrip- 
tion is defective at the point where it originally 
recorded his fate (Winckler, /.c. and 89). Assur- 
banipal in his fourth campaign attacked Akhsheri 
king of Mann, seized his capital Izirtu, and laid 
waste 15 days’ extent of country. After Akhshcri 
had been betrayed by his subjects, the Assyrian 
king set Akhsheri’s son Ualli on the throne, but 
increased the tribute of Mann by 15 horses, and 
took Ualli’s son Erishinni and his daughter to 
Nineveh (ὃ. A. Smith, 2c. 23).—In the Vanic 
inscription of the kings Minuas and Argistis, 
whose dates can be approximately fixed for thie 
last decade of the 9th and the first decade of the 
Sth cent. B.C., there are repeatedly allusions to the 
country Ma-na-a, and even to a king named Haza, 
probably a namesake of, though not identical 
with, Sargon’s contemporary (Sayce, é.c. 607). 
These inscriptions imply with certainty that the 
country of Mann was raided by the kings of Van 
(=Urartu), but the language in which they are 
composed is perhaps still too obscure to give us 
much more information. Both sets of documents 
lead us to suppose that Mann was a province of 
considerable extent, and thickly populated ; that 
it was alternately under Assyrian and Vanic 
domination, and suffered severely from the rivalry 
of these powers. ‘The words that have been quoted 
have no obvious linguistic affinities, and it does 
not appear that any of the local names have been 
maintained. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


MINNITH (m3 n).—4. Jephthah smote the Am- 
monites ‘from Aroer until thou come to Min- 
nith,’ Jg 11% (B ἄχρις ᾿Αρνών, A els Σεμωείθ, Luc. 
Σεμενείθ). According to the Onomasticon (s.v. 
‘Mennith’) it was shown 4 Roman miles from 
Heshbon on the road to Philadelphia, but the 
name has not been recovered in this direction, 
which, as Moore points out, does not suit the 
requirement of the text that Minnith should be 
in Ammonite territory beyond Aroer, not in the 
immediate vicinity of Heshbon. A site called 
Minyeh is found south of Nebo, but this may be 
derived from another root, and in any case 1s 
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which was alleged to exist 7 miles east of Hesh- 
bon, 2. In Ezk 27 ‘wheat of Minnith’ is speci- 
fied amongst the merchandise of Tyre which she 
traded in with Israel and Judah. Davidson (Com. 
ad loc.) thinks there is something unnatural in 
the latter bringing an Ammonitish product to Tyre 
(but see Bertholet, ad /oc., who appositely refers to 
2Ch 27°) Cornill emends 39 ‘op to n”AN33 DAD 
‘wheat, tragacanth’ (cf. Gn 9725 481). This corre- 
sponds with the LXX σίτου... καὶ μύρων. 
C. KR. CONDER. 

MINT (ἡδύοσμον, mentha).—Mint is not mentioned 
in the OT, and only once in NT (Mt 2375] Lk 11%) 
along with dill, rue, and cummin, as a tithable 
product. Theancient Greeks employed in medicine 
a plant called μένθος or μίνθη, which likewise bore 
the name ἡδύοσμον = ‘the sweet-smelling,’ on account 
of its pleasant odour. It is believed by some to 
have been the peppermint, Mentha piperita, L. 
It is more probable that it was generic, and in- 
cluded M. sativa, L., the garden mint; 47, viridis, 
L., the spear mint; M. sylvestris, L., the horse 
mint; and MM, aquatica, L., the water mint; and 
perhaps Af. Pulegiwm, L.,the pennyroyal. A patch 
of garden mint is cultivated near almost every 
house in Bible lands, and the fragrant leaves 
enter into many of their salads and cooked dishes. 
It is known in Arab. as παπαῖ. It is the only 
species now cultivated and eaten. Jf. sylvestris 
grows wild everywhere by ditches and banks. ἢ. 
aquatica grows in water. It is less common than 
the other. 11. Pulegium is not uncommon in wet 
places. For illustrations from Rabbinical sources 
of the tithing of mint, see Wiinsche, Neue Beitrage, 
291, 443. G. E. Post. 


MIPHKAD, THE GATE (17200 we: RV Ham- 
miphkad ; πύλη τοῦ Μαφεκάδ ; porta gudicialis)—A 
gate near the east wall of Jerusalem during the 
rebuilding of the city walls on the return from the 
Captivity (Neh 3). Its position was somewliere 
between the northern portion of the Ophel wall 
and the Sheep Gate, 1.6. somewhere east of the 
temple buildings and adjoining palaces. It can be 
deduced as follows :— 

On the dedication of the city walls on their 
completion (Nch 1275), two great companies issued 
from the temple to the centre of the western wall 
of the eity, and, separating near the Valley Gate, 
proceeded along the walls to the temple—one by 
the northern defences, and the other by the southern 
defences. The principal gates and towers they 
passed during their progress are enumerated. By 
the north they traversed the whole way along the 
wall, and, passing the towers of Hananel and 
Meah, and the sheep-gate, stood still in the prison- 
gate, i.¢. to the north of the temple. The other 
company traversed the southern wall, and, passing 
the dung-gate and the fountain-gate (near Siloam), 
canie down from the wall, and went up by the 
stairs of the city of David, even unto the water- 
gate eastward, 1.6. to the south of the temple. 

In the account of the rebuilding of the walls 
(Neh 3) the same gates and towers are enumerated, 
and, in addition, all that portion of the wall to 
the east of Jerusalem, from the fountam-gate, the 
pool of Siloam, the armoury, to the court of the 
prison ; and another portion along the Ophel wall 
to the place over against the water-gate (of the 
temple) towards the east, and thence by the horse- 
gate and the east to the place over against the 
gate Miphkad, to the gomg up of the corner, unto 
the sheep-cate. This apparently indicates that 
the gate Miphkad, if not actually in the eastern 
city wall, was very near it, to the north-east of 
the temple. 

The following passage seems to indicate that it 
was the place where the sin-offering was burnt 


outside the sanctuary, but inside the city walls: 
Ezk 43%! ‘Thou shalt take the bullock also of the sin- 
offering, and he shall burn it in the appointed place 
(miphkad) of the house, without the sanctuary.’ 

Miphkad has three meanigs (Ges. Lew.): (1) A 
number, or numbers ; (2) a commandment or man- 
date; (3) an appointed place. It is used in con- 
nexion with the chambers of the house of the Lord, 
and the oblations and tithes: ¢.g. by the command- 
ment (miphkad) of Hezekiah the king and Azariah 
the ruler of G:od’s house, certain men are appointed 
overseers (2 Ch 31'%). It is used in connexion with 
David’s numbering of the people of Israel (2 8 24%, 
1 Ch 215). 

Lightfoot (ii. 27) points out that the Vulgate 
renders the gate Miphkad as the gate of judg- 
ment: this may perhaps refer to the hall of judg- 
ment in the Pretorium, situated in later days in 
the Antonia, to the north of the temple, or it may 
refer to the east gate of the temple (Ezk 35-39, 
Jl 2, Mice 4*) overlooking the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat: both Moslems and Jews believe that the 
last judgment is to take place there. Brocardus 
speaks of a Porta Judiciria over against the 
Chureh of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The general opinion is that Miphkad was situ- 
ated to the north-east of the temple (PH#SE, 1879, 
176; 1883, 215; 1885, 61; 1889, 90; 1890, 47). 


C. WARREN. 
MIRACLE.— 


i. The objective possibility of miracles. 
Their subjective credibility. 
Their evidential value. 
The miracles of the Gospels, their characteristics 
and their attestation. 
vy. Other Bible miracles: 
(a) In the Acts of the Apostles. 
(b) In the Old Testament. 
Christian miracles after the apostolic age. 


i. THE OBJECTIVE POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLES.— 
1. It is a remarkable circumstance that the great 
stumbling-block at the present day to many persons 
who are anxious to accept the Christian creeds 
should be the statement of the very fact which was 
put forward in the apostolic age as the one con- 
vineing proof of their truth, viz. the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ. The Christian miracles 
were once an ‘aid to faith’; they are now regarded 
by many as a grave hindrance to the acceptance of 
Christianity. It is not hard to account for this. 
With the development of physical science, and with 
the largely increased knowledge of what we are 
accustomed to call the laws of nature, and still more 
with the growth of the conviction which is at the 
root of all science that nothing happens abnormally, 
but that in the physical world every effect has its 
cause, and that the same causes under the same 
circumstances will always produce the same effects, 
men have come to think that there is something 
about a ‘miracle’ which no scientifically educated 
person can believe. So it has come to pass that 
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the argument based on the miracles with which 


Christianity was ushered into the world, has been 
more vehemently attacked than any other of the 
‘evidences’ which are usually marshalled: so 
strenuous, indeed, has been the attack, that not 
a few theologians, in deference to the spirit of the 
age, while not conceding in so many words the 
impossibility of miracles, have relegated the miracu- 
lous to some obscure corner of the religious system 
which they profess and teach. And the empossi- 
bility of miracles is avowedly the foundation of 
much of the negative criticism to which the 
Christian documents have been subjected. The 


spirit in which Goethe said to Lavater, ‘A voice 


from. heaven would not convince me that water 
burned or a dead man rose again,’ often finds 
expression in literature. Jtenan prefaces his Ve 
de Jésus by saying of the Gospels, ‘C’est parce 
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quils racontent des miracles que je dis, Les 
Iivangiles sont des légendes ; ils peuvent contenir 
de Vhistoire, mais certainement tout n’y est pas 
historique.’ And Strauss is careful to distinguish 
the ‘supernatural’ element in the Gospels from 
‘the natural element which alone is historically 
available,’ criticism of the documents being thus 
prejudiced at the outset by the assumption that no 
account which involves the miraculous can possibly 
be historical. 

2. What then is a ‘miracle,’ and wherein con- 
sists the difticulty of beheving that it has taken 
place? It is evident that precise definition is 
necessary, if we are to arrive at any conclusion of 
value in respect of a question like this. Let us 
start with the definition given by J. S. Mill: ‘To 
constitute a miracle, a phenomenon must take 
place without having been preceded by any ante- 
cedent phenomenal conditions sufficient again to 
reproduce it... . The test of a miracle is, Were 
there present in the case such external conditions, 
such second causes we may call them, that when- 
ever these conditions or causes reappear the event 
will be reproduced? If there were, it is not a 
miracle ; if there were not, it 15. Ὁ Now from this 
definition it is apparent that to one who holds that 
there is nothing to be known save the sequences 
and coexistences of phenomena, that ‘nature’ is 
only a name for the sum-total of the mechanical 
and chemical forces of the universe (see NATURE), 
that there is, in short, no other mode of existence 
than that which can be perceived by the bodily 
senses, the occurrence of a miracle would be a 
violation of the law of causation, which demands 
a cause for each observed effect. No causes other 
than material can come within the cognizance of 
man, and therefore, since a ‘miracle’ has no 
material cause, it cannot be considered as within 
the field of possibility. To consistent and thorough- 
going materialism miracles are impossible. If, by 
any chance, some anomalous and extraordinary 
phenomenon were attested on unimpeachable testi- 
mony, which satisfied the definition that has been 
ae from Mill of a ‘miracle,’ the conclusion 
that the materialist would be forced to adopt 
would be that the phenomenon in question was 
due to some hitherto unobserved combination of 
physical forces. It could not be a miracle, for a 
miracle, ex hypothesi, is a perturbation of the 
normal sequence of physical causation, and the 
materialist does not admit the existence or the 
possibility of any force adequate to produce such 
perturbation. 

3. Materialism, however, is not the last word of 
philosophy. It is inconsistent with any form of re- 
Hgion, and need not be elaborately discussed here. 
All Theists recognize that the operation of spiritual 
forces is just as real, just as familiar, an experi- 
ence as the operation of material forces. An 
obvious illustration of the intervention of spiritual 
force in the phenomenal world is afforded by the 
consequences which ensue in the visible order every 
time we exert our free will. Mind is not a mere 
function of the bodily organism, and thought is 
something distinct from those movements of the 
grey matter of the brain which seem to accompany 
it perpetually in our present experience. But 
mind, νοῦς, reason, is a vera causa—a cause which 
produces effects in the physical order, effects which 
are often far-reaching and important. The action 
of man’s free will, of which the outward effect is 
the motion of his limbs, is not a violation of the 
law of causation : that law is true only of physical 
causes, and the physical sequence is perfectly 
observed, so far as we know. but the originating 


impulse comes from a region other than physical, | 


his highest life and from which he catches his 
highest inspirations. We shall see presently that 
there is no complete analogy between such inter- 
vention of human will in the physical order, and 
that intervention of the Divine volition which we 
shall find to be the characteristic of a ‘miracle’ ; 
but, although the analogy is incomplete, it is im- 
portant to recognize that we have experience of an 
intrusion into the physical by the moral order 
every time that we exert our wills to move our 
bodies. There are forces other than physical to 
be reckoned with. 

4, Thus among the agents which can produce 
effects in the physical order spiritual agents must 
be counted ; and of these the highest is God. Our 
conception of the universe is partial and inadequate 
unless we realize that a great Spiritual Being is 
the ultimate source of all the manifold activities 
which it daily and hourly presents to our view. 
(See NATURE). And if, with this in our minds, 
Wwe approach an anomalous phenomenon which 
seems to us to interrupt the continuity of physical 
sequence, we shall have to enumerate among 
possible explanations this other, that it is due to 
the direct volition of the Deity. If we are satisfied 
that this is its explanation, we call it a miracle, 
and Mill’s definition of a miracle may be replaced 
by words of a thinker of a very different school. 
‘Miraculum,’ said St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘est praster 
ordinem totius nature create; Deus igitur cum 
solus sit non creatura, solus etiam virtute propria 
miracula facere potest.’* It would not be easy to 
express oneself more succinctly than this. And it 
is important to observe that the very idea of a 
miracle, in this view, presupposes the existence of 
a supreme spiritual agent. ‘To attempt to prove 
the existence of God by the aid of well-attested 
occurrences of ‘miracle’ is idle, because we have 
not any conception of the possibility of miracle 
apart from His existence and providence. 

5. The possibility of miracle involves the exist- 
ence of God; it does not at once follow that the 
converse is true, and that the existence of God 
implies the possibility of miracle. And we have 
now to consider whether, granting the existence 
of a Supreme Being who stands to nature in the 
relation of Author and Governor, its Creator and 
its Life, at once immanent in it and transcending 
it, there are any grounds in reason for denying 
the possibility of His miraculous intervention in 
the universe which He has made. The argument 
by which Spinoza attempted to subvert this possi- 
bility has become famous, and, inasmuch as almost 
all α priori arguments on the negative side are but 
variations of it, a summary of it is essential to 
the present discussion. In the article NATURE, 
Spinoza’s view of the relation of God to the world 
is briefly explained. It was a kind of Pantheism, 
according to which the processes of the universe 
were the manifestations of its Spiritual Life, the 
exhibition, as it were, of the natura naturans 
unfolding itself in the natura naturata. Thus no 
place is left for free acts of the Divine volition. 
And Spinoza lays down as a thesis that ‘nothing 
happens in nature which is in contradiction with 
its universal laws.’ Proceeding, then, to define a 
miracle as an event in contradiction with the 
universal laws of nature, he has no difficulty in 
establishing the impossibility of any event of the 
niraculous order. The whole force of the argu- 
ment, and at the same time its whole fallacy, 18 
found in the ambiguity of the word nature. 
Spinoza’s thesis that ‘nothing happens in nature 
which is in contradiction with its universal laws’ 
is true only if nature includes all that is, if it 18 
understood as embracing the sum of all existence 


even from the domain of spirit, where man lives | and of all force, material and spiritual, as including 
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not only physical movements but the energy of 
man and of God. But if nature be taken in this 
large sense, it is quite unjustifiable to assert with- 
out proof that ‘miracles are in contradiction with 
the universal laws of nature.’ They are only, as 
Aquinas has it, ‘preter ordinem totius nature 
create’; miracles are contrary to the order of 
nature, only if nature be regarded as exclusive 
and independent of God.* The distinction is as 
old as Augustine, and must be carefully borne in 
mind: " Portentum fit, non contra naturam, sed 
contra quam est nota natura’ (de Civ. Det. xxi. 
8). Nature as we know ἐξ is not to be identified 
with nature as God knows zt, with the ‘nature’ 
of which He is a part; and it is only of the latter 
tb we can say that its laws are universally 
valid. 

6. There is, however, a form of Spinoza’s argu- 
ment which has more plausibility than that just 
considered, based as the latter is on a palpable 
logical fallacy. For it may be argued that miracles 
are contrary to the very conception of God as the 
All-Wise. A miracle would be an introduction of 
disorder into that creation of which the only idea 
worthy of God is that of an unchangeable order. 
It would be a contradiction of God by Himself, for 
the law which is at variance with the miracle is as 
much the reflexion of the Divine will and purpose 
as the miracle itself.t God ‘is not a man that he 
should repent’ (15 15%). His eternal decrees are 
unchangeable, and they are dictated by perfect 
wisdom. But a miracle is an intervention which 
can only be demanded by an imperfection in the 
existing order ; and thus we have to suppose that 
the creation is, after all, but an imperfect ex- 
pression of the Divine will. Here, it is urged, is 
something inconsistent with the infinite wisdom 
and power of Him who pronounced all, at the 
beginning, to be ‘ very goed.’ In a perfect system, 
any interference with the normal course of things 
could only be for the worse. 

The answer is not far to seek, when we express 
our difficulty in such words as these last. For this 
world is not, however much we may desire it, the 
best of all possible, or even of all imaginable, 
worlds. At some remote epoch in man’s history 
his progress was violently interrupted ; his career 
was checked in its progress ‘from strength to 
strength,’ The free will, which was his greatest 
gift, became the source of his greatest misery. 
And his fall has left permanent traces on the fair 
universe of God. How evil could ever have entered 
into the world we do not know (see FALL); but as 
things are, man has not fulfilled the Divine in- 
tention for him. From the consequences of his 
sin he cannot be saved by the mere normal opera- 
tions of natural law, by the orderly development 
of hisownnature. That redemption can be brought 
about only by an act of Divine mercy, which may 
involye— which perhaps necessitates—a pertur- 
bation of the established order. But the real 
marvel is not the intervention of grace, but the 
sin which deinanded it. For sin is ἀνομία, law- 
lessness (1 Jn 3*); it is a violation of moral law, 
which may be-—and we can see reasons which 
suggest that it s—a far greater anomaly than any 
apparent violation of physical law ult possibly 
be. There is an incongruity which we cannot re- 
concile (see FALL) between our conceptions of an 
All-Wise and All-Good God and the existence of 
sin; but that incongruity being frankly recognized, 
there is no further difficulty in conceiving of God 
as intervening, in an exceptional way, at an ex- 
ceptional moment, to save man from the conse- 
quences of his own rash acts. 

*S8ee Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, c. 6, and 


Mozley, Miracles, p. 215 ff. 
* See Trench, Με ραῶνα, p. 73. 
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7. There is, indeed, a point of view from which 
it would be impossible to conceive of such inter- 
vention taking place, without doing violence to our 
best notions of the Supreme. We are not to 
conceive of the relation between God and nature 
as that merely which subsists between an architect 
and his work (see NATURE), between a mechanic 
and the machine which he has made, and which, 
once made, is left to its own devices, unless it gets 
out of order. 

‘The reason why, among men, an artificer is justly esteemed 
so much the more skilful as the machine of his composing will 
continue to move regularly without any further interposition of 
the workman, is, because the skill of all Awman artificers con- 
sists only in composing, adjusting, or putting together certain 
movements, tbe principles of whose motion are altogether 
dependent upon the artificer. . . . But with regard to God, the 
case is quite different ; because He not only composes or puts 
things together, but is Himself the Author and continual Pre- 
server of their original forces or moving powers. And conse- 
quently it is not a diminution, but the true glory of His 
workmanship, that nofhing is done without His continual 
government and inspection.’ * 

On the mechanical theory of nature, the word 
‘intervention’ might seem to suggest imperfect 
workmanship or foresight on the part of the 
Creator ; but that is not a theory with which, as 
Christians, we are concerned. One who upholds 
‘all things by the word of His power’ (Le 1%) 
cannot be spoken of as intruding, either in nature 
or in grace. And thus, despite the associations 
which cling to the word ‘intervention,’ it is hard 
to get a better word to express a special and ex- 
traordinary manifestation of purpose on the part 
of Him who is ever immanent in nature. We do 
not imply by its use that God stands aloof from 
the affairs of the world, save on those few occasions 
which we call miraculous, but we mean that, at 
certain critical moments in the history of the 
human race, the uniformity of His rule has been 
departed from, ‘lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world.’ ‘When,’ says Augustine,t ‘ things 
happen in a continuous kind of river of ever-flowing 
succession, passing from the hidden to the visible, 
and from the visible to the hidden, by a regular 
and beaten track, they are called natural; when, 
for the admonition of men, they are thrust in by 
an unusual changeableness, then they are called 
miracles,’ 

8. There prevails, however, at the present day a 
widespread dislike to any conception which in- 
volves a break in the continuity of the pl.ysical 
order, and thus various hypotheses have been pro- 
posed, according to which miracles may be made to 
appear more or less ‘natural.’ Indeed, ‘natural 
law in the spiritual world’ has been accepted by 
some as the principle of the much desired etrenicon 
between science and religion. It will be instruc- 
tive to consider in detail some of these hypotheses. 

(a) In the discussion of the miraculous, stress has 
at times been laid on the principle that God works 
by means. ‘Miracles,’ says the Duke of Argyll, 
‘may be wrought by the selection and use of laws 
of which man knows and can know nothing, and 
which, if he did know, he could not employ.’t And 
he suggests that much of the difficulty attendant 
on belief in supernatural agency is due to neglect 
of this truth. Most people seem to understand by 
supernatural power, power independent of the use 
of means, and the scientific mind cannot bring 
itself to believe in this. It is doubtful if this helps 
us much, The difficulty of accepting an alleged 
miracle as real would not be much lessened, if it 
were shown that natural means had been used for 
its accomplishment. For example, in several of 
the ‘miracles’ of the OT, it is distinctly asserted 
that natural forces were employed as means. ‘Thus 

* Clarke, I’irst Reply to Leibnitz, Ὁ. 1b. 
+ De Trin. ii. 6. 
t Reign of Law, p. 16. 
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the dividing of the Red Sea and the supply of 
quails are asserted to have been brought about 
through the agency of a wind blowing in a par- 
ticular direction (Ex 147, Nu 11%). Now, if any 
incredibility attach to these events, it does not seem 
that the introduction of machinery renders them 
any more credible. Tor the introduction of this 
machinery does not remove the direct intervention 
of God ; it merely shifts it back to an earlier stage. 
The wind brought the quails, but what brought 
the wind ? 

‘It is as real a miracle that the wind should come at the 
direct command of God, as that the quails should come with- 
out the wind. And so inevery case. The immediate consequent 
of the special exertion of the Divine will isa miracle. Between 
the immediate consequent and the final result any number of 
‘“means” may he interposed; hut this does not alter the 
miraculous character of the event—it only disguises it. <A 
miracle is not the less a miracle hecause in the series of 
phenomena which we call an event there are present in addi- 
tion to the one miraculous element a hundred elements which 
are not miraculous.’ * 

(6) Such events, however, as the dividing of the 
Red Sea and the supply of quails are not in them- 
selves extraordinary; they can be classed as 
‘miracles’ only because of the circumstances under 
which they happened, and should perhaps be rather 
described as ‘special providences,’ to use 2 common 
phrase whose meaning is discussed below. But can 
we conceive any way in which events which seem 
to be an interruption of the physical order may be 
brought under law? An ingenious illustration was 
Ra forward in this connexion by Babbage in his 

inth Bridgewater Treatise. He supposed the case 
of a complicated machine, so constructed that by 
turning the handle the first 100,000 natural numbers 
i ag consecutively at regular intervals on a dial 
plate, but such that the next number is 100,100 
instead of 100,001; after which apparent miracle 
the series goes on as before in arithmetical pro- 
gression. Now, the exceptional numbers are not 
miracles or even anomalies ; they were all provided 
for in the original construction of the macliine ; they 
are examples of law, unknown to the unscientific 
publie, but known to the wise artificer. Peabody 
gave a similar illustration. He told a story of a 
church clock, so contrived that at the close of a 
century it strikes tlie years as it ordinarily strikes 
the hours. ‘As 100 years come to a close, suddenly 
in the immense mass of complicated mechanism a 
little wheel turns, a pin οἰ ἶσα into the appointed 
place, and in the shadows of the night the bell tolls 
a requiem over the gencrations which during a 
century have lived and laboured and been buried 
around it. One of these generations might live 
and die and witness notling peculiar.’ The ano- 
malous striking of the clock at the close of the 
century would seem a miracle to the uninstructed 
public; and yet it was not abnormal in any true 
sense. Such analogies are obviously not apt in 
certain particulars. Not to speak of the comparison 
of nature to a machine, which, as we have already 
seen, is misleading, it is plain that the exceptional 
phenomena described above would react at regular 
intervals, however long. We cannot suppose that 
there is any such periodic law in the case of mir- 
acles, which, as signs, are in their very nature 
unigue. And so the only service which such 
analogies render is to remind us of our unfathom- 
able ignorance of the inner constitution of nature, 
and so to guard us from hasty dogmatic negations 
of the possibility of this or that alleged event. 

(c) A better illustration, perhaps, than either of 
the above is the following, which was (like that of 
the numerical machine) suggested by Babbage. 
The seience of mathematics teaches us that there 
are many curves made up of isolated points, in 
addition to a continuous curved line. To a non- 
mathematical mind it seems an absurd paradox 

« Jellett, Efficacy of Prayer, p. 166. 
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to maintain that a single outlying point can be 
treated as lying on a continuous curve in its 
neighbourhood. But, in spite of the apparent 
absurdity, nothing is more certain than that it 
can be so treated. A curve, which to the eye 
appears to be discontinuous and broken, is known 
by the mathematician to follow an unvarying 
law. Now, it is not extravagant to suppose that 
our knowledge is at least as inferior to that of 
the Divine mind as the knowledge of geometry 
ossessed by the beginner is inferior to the know- 
edge of the skilled mathematician. In short, 
apparent discontinuity may not involve any real 
breach of law, the whole progress of science tending 
as it does to bring what were formerly anomalous 
facts under the protection of general principles. 
And thus a ‘miracle’ may really be explicable by 
Supreme Intelligence as an illustration of law. 
These considerations do not prove that miracles 
are reducible to law, but show that there is 
nothing incongruous with daily experience in 
supposing that they may be so reduced. 

9. The law of continuity, which is often appealed 
to as putting out of court the possibility of niiracles, 
is—it must ever be remembered—nothing more 
than a convenient principle for the direction of 
scientific investigation. It may often deceive us; 
we may imagine that phenomena exhibit discon- 
tinuity, when a larger experience shows us that 
continuity has been niost strictly observed. But 
it is even more important to recognize that it 
has no claini at all to be regarded as a constitutive 
principle of nature ; it is not a fetish before which 
we must bow down, and which we must worship. 
The gap between the inorganic and the organic, 
between death and living matter, between animal 
life and human thought,—all these are chasms 
which cannot be bridged, so far as we know. 
In each case there is a μετάβασις els ἄλλο γένος, 
The most evident breach of continuity that can 
be imagined is the Creation itself: to conceive an 
Infinite Creator calling into existence a finite 
world, is to conceive discontinuous action. And 
other points of singularity on the curve of develop- 
ment of life are to be found at the points where 
man became conscious of his powers and of him- 
self, and, lastly, when, in the fulness of time, God 
became Man. Stupendous miracles, indeed ! 
‘Tria mirabilia,’ said Descartes, ‘fecit Dominus; 
res ex nihilo, liberum arbitrium, et bominem 
Deum.’ 

40. We may put the case in another way. Con- 
ceive for the moment the existence of beings 
confined to two dimensions of space. Length and 
breadth they understand ; of height they can have 
no conception whatever. They live their lives in 
a plane; that space has other possibilities in store 
would be to them the maddest of dreams. To 
move northward or southward, eastward or west- 
ward, would be within their power; but the terms 
‘upward’ or ‘downward’ could have no meaning 
at all. To such beings the advent of a visitor 
from the third dimension of space would be a true 
‘miracle’; it would be a violation of all the laws 
by which their universe has been ordered in the 
past. For such visitation could be reduced by 
them to no law; the appearance or disappearance 
of the vision (which would be simply brought 
about by descending upon or rising from the plane 
of their being) would be inexplicable. The move- 
ments of a visitor who could thus intrude into their 
universe would remain for ever anomalous and 
extraordinary, inasmuch as the third dimension of 
space is for them inconceivable. Jfutato nomine, 
de te fabula narratur. By what right do we, 
the inhabitants of this solid earth, assume that 
space is necessarily limited to three dimensions, 
and three only? Why not four or five? Indeed 
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mathematical research does not get very far before 
it begins to suggest that the possibilities of space 
are infinite, though inconceivable. We cannot, in 
short, assert the «mpossibility of miracle unless we 
are prepared to assume that the laws of space 
which fetter and confine us in every region of 
outward experience are laws for the whole universe. 
It does not need a study of the Kantian philosophy 
to perceive that such an assumption is entirely un- 
warranted. But—it is only a possiblility, yet one 
worth pondering—if the existence of a world where 
space has four dimensions be credible (though not 
imaginable), it may well be that what we call 
miracles are to the inhabitants of that world the 
ordinary manifestations of ‘natural’ forces.* 

11. Such considerations as these lead to a con- 
clusion of considerable importance. They teach 
that the wonderful or anomalous or extraordinary 
character of any phenomenon is quite insufficient, 
by itself, to justify us in asserting that it must 
be due to the intervention of supreme spiritual 
powers. For there is always the possibility, 
not to be ignored, that it is due to unknown 
combinations of known natural forces, or to a 
natural foree hitherto undetected. A remark- 
able verse in the Bk. of Wis (1915) illustrates the 
anomalous combination of natural forces in a 
miracle, by likening it to the transposing of the 
melody played on a musical instrument to a 
different key: ‘As the notes of a psaltery vary 
the character of the rlrythm, even so did the 
elements, changing their order one with another, 
continuing always the same, each in its several 
sound.’ And (as is pointed out in art. NATURAL) 
it is inevitable that what seems extraordinary to 
cne man will not seem so to another. Cortes 
seemed a superhuman person to the Mexicans 
when he predicted an eclipse. To a dog, the 
actions of his master must repeatedly seem ‘ extra- 
ordinary,’ 7.¢. anomalous and inexplicable to his 
faculties. Thus Locke+ defines a miracle as ‘a 
sensible operation, which, being above the compre- 
hension of the spectator and in his opinion contrary 
to the established course of nature, is taken by him 
to be divine.’ The definition is not entirely 
satisfactory, for it loses sight of the important 
consideration which has been under discussion, 
viz. that the anomalous character of the alleged 
occurrence does not by itself establish the operation 
of spiritual force ; but it is valuable as bringing out 
clearly the inadequacy of any such criterion to 
serve as an objective or universal test of ‘miracle.’ 
To class all ‘extraordinary’ or ‘abnormal’ occur- 
ences as ‘miracles,’ is to make an unwarrantable 
assumption. In short, to use the technical language 
of scholastic theology, we must not include among 
miracles ‘ea que natura facit nobis tamen vel 
alicui occulta,’ viz. the effects of physical forces as 
yet unknown, 

12. Further, the wholesome consciousness of the 
limitations of our knowledge will prevent us from 
describing miracles as ‘violations of law,’ a phrase 
too commonly used, without any clear conception 
of the meaning of the words employed. If law 
here means ‘law of the universe,’ of that sum of 
existence which includes God Himself, it is plain 
that such a phrase is self-contradictory ; the laws 
of the Cosmos, in this view, are the general 
principles of wisdoin according to which the world 
15 ruled, and thesc are, strictly, inviolable. Thus, 
when Butler suggests that ‘God’s miraculous inter- 
positions may have been all along by general laws 
of wisdom,’+ and that we shall be able to see 


* The argument suggested in this paragraph was developed 
in an ingenious essay, published anonymously in 1884, under 
the title latland. 

+ Discourse on Miracies. 
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this in a future state of wider knowledge, he 
means by ‘laws of wisdom,’ not physical sequences 
which have been observed to be invariable in our 
experience, but the reasons by which the Divine 
Being is guided in the action of His Providence. 
And his observation amounts to this, that although 
miracles, produced as they are by the direct inter- 
vention of the Divine volition, do not obey the 
ordinary rule that every physical effect may be 
accounted for by an arbenclcit physical cause, 
yet they are not, on that account, lawless. They 
are wrought for a worthy end, and in accordance 
with a wise plan. And Butler explains elsewhere* 
that there may be an inherent limit in the nature 
of things to the utility of miracles, beyond which 
they would produce injury and disadvantage ; the 
general bad result of the interposition being greater 
than the particular benefit produced by it. Thus 
one of the ‘general laws’ which might be sup- 
posed to govern miraculous interposition would be 
a Law of Economy, that it should take place only 
at exceptional crises in the history of man or of 
the universe. 

13. But, no doubt, when miracles are described 
as ‘violations of law,’ what is generally meant by 
law is physical law, the kind of law which is 
ascertained in the laboratory, and whose operation 
comes within the sphere of the bodily senses to 
observe. Such alaw might be conceived as violated 
without any violence being done to our reason, for 
the sum of physical forces is not the entire Cosmos, 
or its most essential factor. But, as a matter of 
fact, observation could never demonstrate a viola- 
tion of Jaw in this sense, save to a being who was 
omniscient. For (see NATURAL) we have no title 
to assert that we know and can infallibly predict 
the outcome of a hitherto unobserved combination 
of physical forces; we cannot tell what is above 
nature, unless we know all that is within it.t 
As Huxley tersely wrote: ‘If a dead man did 
come to life, the fact would be evidence, not 
that any law of nature had been violated, but that 
those laws, even when they express the results of 
a very long and uniform experience, are necessarily 
based on incomplete knowledge, and are to be held 
only on <u of more or less justifiable expecta- 
tion.’+ With our imperfect knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life, we are not justified in saying with con- 
fidence that the dead could not be restored to life 
by some, to us, unknown combination of physical 
forces. And thus the mere marvellousness of our 
Lord’s miracles by no means justifies us in ascribing 
them to supernaturalagency. All that the evidence 
in respect of their extraordinary character would 
justify would be that they were what He Himself 
called them, ‘the works which none other did’ (Jn 
15%). In this regard, suggestions have often been 
made to the effect that those phenomena which 
we now call miraculous may be all scientifically ac- 
counted for in the future, and shown to be the 
action of obscure natural causes, with whose action 
we are only partially acquainted. Arclibishop 
Temple hints that ‘the miraculous healing of the 
sick may be no miracle in the strictest sense at all. 
It may be but an instance of the power of mind 
over body—a power which is undeniably not yet 
brought within the range of science, and which, 
nevertheless, may be really within its domain, 
In other words, what seems to be miraculous, 
may be simply unusual.’§ And so all that the 
anomalous character of these recorded events 
would prove would be, that Christ’s healing acts 

* Analogy, i. 7. 

+ Augustine suggested that the miracle at Cana of Galilee is 
only the acceleration of a natural process: ‘Ipse fecit vinum 
in nuptiis qui omni modo hoe facit in vitibus.’ It is the rate of 
the process which is extraordinary. 


{ Hume, Ὁ. 135. 
§ The Relation between Religion and Science, p. 196. 
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were at least relative miracics, in Schleiermacher’s 
well-known phrase, ‘ miraclesif not for the purpose 
of science, at least for the purpose of revelation, 
arresting attention on the Agent, accrediting Him 
as God’s messenger. singling Him out from other 
men and proving Him to be in possession of cre- 
dentials deserving serious consideration ; miracles 
for Christ’s own time if not for ours, and having 
for that time the function and value of genuine 
miraculous deeds.’ 

14, We are thus led round again to the conclusion 
that the true miracle, which shall enable us to 
see the finger of God in the matter, ust be more 
than a wonder. ‘The word τέρας is never used in 
the NT of a miracle, save in connexion with 
another word, viz. σημεῖον. ἢ The miracles of 
Christ are not only wonders; that would not 
guarantee their quality: they are signs (see SIGN). 
They must not be separated from their context 
and viewed as the prodigies of a thaumaturgist ; 
for they are capable of being interpreted as the 
manifestations of supreme spiritual force, only 
when the attendant circumstances are considered. 
Mozley puts the case thus: 7 

‘To say that the material fact which takes place in a 
miracle admits of being referred to an unknown natural cause, 
is not to say that the miracle itself does. A miracle igs the 
material fact as coinciding with an express announcement, or 
with express supernatural pretensions in the agent. Itis this 
correspondence of two facts which constitutes a miracle. If a 
person says to a blind man, ‘see,’ and he sees, it is not the 
sudden return of sight alone that we have to account for, but 
its return at that particular moment. For it is morally im- 
possible that this exact agreement of an event with ἃ command 
or notification could have been by a mere chance, or, as we 
should say, been an extraordinary coincidence, especially if it is 
repeated in other cases.’ 

Thus, then, in the case of an alleged event 
which would seem to satisfy the definition of a 
miracle given above by Mill, we have two possible 
explanations. One is that itis the result of un- 
known natural law; the other is that it is due to 
the intervention of supreme spiritual power. And 
the latter explanation is the one which we feel 
compelled to adopt, when the extraordinary event 
presents distinct evidence of purpose. A miracle, 
then, may be described as an event manifesting 
purpose, occurring in the pliysical world, which 
cannot be accounted for ἐν any of its known 
forces, and which, therefore, we ascribe to a 
spiritual cause. It is an interference with the 
ordinary action of the forces of nature on the part 
of the Author of Nature—an event brought about, 
not by any observed combination of physical forces, 
but by a direct Divine volition. It is thus at once 
a τέρας and ἃ, σημεῖον. 

15. These two characteristics enable us to dis- 
tinguish miracles, so called, from other phenomena 
which resemble them in certain respects. For 
instance, as has been already said, an interference 
with the physical order on the part of the spiritual 
takes place every time we exert our free will. On 
every occasion of such exertion we demonstrate 
the possibility of material phenomena being in- 
fluenced by a personal, conscious, free agent. The 
resulting action is a σημεῖον of the Intelligent Will 
which started the series of physical movements 
with a view to the fulfilment of foreseen purpose. 
We do not, however, eall this a τέρας, a wonder, 
although it is truly a very wonderful thing. But 
there is no sensible interruption of the physical 
sequence ; the continuity seems to be unbroken; 
and, so far as the powers of observation reach, it 
is unbroken. Once the initial (impulse has been 
given, the power of the muscles is subject to 
physical laws, like any other physical force. An 
act of free will is not, strictly, comparable to a 
miracle, but to the action of Divine Providence in 


—to use a better phrase—all answers to prayer, 
are strictly due to the intervention of the spiritual 
in the physical order. We do not call these 
miracles, because there is noapparent interruption 
of the ordinary course of nature; but yet at some 
point in the physical series there has been the 
intervention of the Divine will. Our conception 
of God (see NATURE) is not that He stands aloof 
from the world save on those rare occasions where 
we speak of miraculous interposition, but that He 
perpetually directs and controls the forces of 
nature in accordance with His purposes. But these 
forces are not His masters; they are His servants. 
And we have no ground for assuming that He can- 
not, for a special purpose, combine, counteract, 
paralyze their energy as 116 wills. Here we have 
reached the point beyond which the analogy of 
man’s free will does not carry us. lor man’s free 
will is subject to strict limitations in its exercise. 
One obvious limitation is that man’s influence 
over foreign bodies is possible only through the 
instrumentality of his own body. Despite some 
recorded phenomena, it seems to be true that 
man’s will can enter the physical series only 
through the medium of the grey matter of his own 
brain. We have no warrant whatever for extend- 
ing any such limiting law to the action of the 
Divine will, nor indeed would it be consistent 
with the conception of a Supreme Agent who is 
immanent in nature, while transcending it. This 
is a fundamental difference, indicating, as it does, 
that the Divine volition is related to the forces of 
nature in a fashion very diverse from that in which 
the human volition is related to those forces. The 
result of the exercise of human will is a σημεῖον ; 
it is not a τέρας. 

16. It may be asked at this point (and the 
question demands an answer), If miracles are not 
impossible, can it be said that anything is im- 
possible? Has the word impossibility any mean- 
ing, if the possibility of interruptions of the 
ordinary course of nature, of breaches of the law 
of physical continuity, be admitted? It has a 
meaning. There are certain permanent impos- 
sibilities which can neither be conceived nor be- 
lieved, of which we cannot assert in any intelligible 
sense that they could become possible by the act 
of Omnipotence, viz. Jogical impossibilities, viola- 
tions of the laws described by logicians as the laws 
of thought, the laws of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle. That A should be the same 
as not-A, that a thing should possess two directly 
contradictory attributes at the same time,—these 
are permanent impossibilities ; their truth is in- 
conceivable for any rational being. Such axioms 
are not like the axioms of mathematics, which 
depend for their validity upon the constitution of 
space, and which therefore may not be true in 
regions where the conditions of space are not the 
same as they are with us. We cannot impose the 
laws of space upon Him ‘whose kingdom is where 
space and time are not.’ But it is quite otherwise 
with the laws of thought, of that reason in virtue 
of which it is written that man was made ‘in the 
image of God.’ These laws we must consider to 
be of universal and permanent validity, unless we 
are prepared to surrender ourselves to intellectual 
chaos; and a violation of them must be counted 
by us as strictly impossible. It is evident that 
such violation is not ejusdem generis with those 
anomalies in the ordinary course of nature which 
we call miracles. There is no miracle recorded in 
the Bible or anywhere else which is in the least 
like a violation of the laws of thought: if there 
were, we could not believe it, no matter what the 
authority on which it were presented to us, for we 
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of the laws of thought, miracles cannot (as has 
been shown) be accurately and with confidence 
described as violations of the laws of nature ; they 
are not violations, for instance, of the law of 
causation, that every effect must have an adequate 
cause, because in each case, ex hypothesi, the cause 
that is assigned is the direct action of the Divine 
will. It is doubtful, even, if any of the Gospel 
miracles could be described as violations of the 
laws of space and time. But however that may 
be, the point necessary to emphasize is, that in 
asserting the possibility of miracles on the hypo- 
thesis of Theism, we are far from denying the im- 
possibility of any such contradiction as a violation 
of the fundamental laws of thought would in- 
volve. Such a violation would be contradictory 
to reason; it isa misuse of language to say that 
the miracles of the Gospel are so. 

47. The problem of the abstract possibility of 
miracles cannot be considered further here. No- 
thing has yet been said as to their probability, or 
credibility, or utility; but, before this section of 
the subject is closed, it may be worth while to 
remark that representative thinkers of many 
schools of thought have expressed their conviction 
that thus far the argument is impregnable. Thus 
Kant, the apostle of criticism, while allowing no 
value to miracles as credentials of a mora religion, 
distinctly concedes their possibility, and indeed 
their utility, under certain circumstances.* So, 
in like manner, Rousseau declared: ‘This ques- 
tion, whether God can work miracles, seriously 
treated, would be impious, if it were not absurd ; 
and it would be doing too much honour to him who 
would answer it in the negative to punish him; 
it would be sufficient to keep him in custody.’ + 
And, once more, Huxley wrote: ‘Denying the 

ossibility of miracles seems to me quite as un- 
justifiable as speculative Atheism.’{ ‘There is, in- 
deed, a growing conviction among Christians and 
non-Christians alike that @ priori speculation in 
theology, as in science, is worth very little ; that 
the one hope of arriving at truth is to keep an 
open mind, and to welcome evidence from any and 
every quarter, without previous decision as to its 
value or worthlessness. It is in this spirit that an 
investigation into the evidence of the Christian 
miracles must be approached. 

ii, THE SUBJECTIVE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES, 
—1. It would seem, from the preceding discussion, 
that the question whether miracles have ever 
happened or not is a mere question of fact. This 
question, like all similar ones, must be determined 
by evidence—the evidence of the senses if the 
‘miracle’ is within the range of our own personal 
experience, the evidence of credible and sufficient 
testimony if it belongs to an age other than our 
own. In the case of the miracles which accom- 
panied the dawn of Christianity, the former kind 
of evidence is not now to be had; we must have 
recourse to the testimony of others. And so it 
might be thought that the only problem for the 
scientific inquirer is to investigate the nature of 
the evidence which is forthcoming, 105 amount, its 
date, and its consistency, and to determine, if it 
may be, the character and veracity of the witnesses. 
A preliminary difiiculty, however, was raised by 
the ingenuity of David Hume, which still remains 
to be dealt with. 

In his famous essay on Miracles, Hume took up 
the remarkable position, that even if miracles 
happened, their occurrence could not be established 
by testimony ; for, without troubling ourselves with 
any metaphysical discussion about their objective 


* Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, Ὁ. 
99, ed. Kosenkranz. 

+ Lettres de la Montagne, iii. 

1 Spectator, Feb. 10, 1866. 


ossibility, they may be seen to be sudjectively 
encredible. Hume’s case has often been argued 
since his day, but it is doubtful if any writer has 
ever presented it in a more plausible form than its 
original advocate; and it will therefore be best to 
take it in his own words: 

‘A miracle,’ he says, ‘is a violation of the laws of nature; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has established these 
laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined, ... It is no miracle that a man, seemingly in 
good health, should die on a sudden ; because such a kind of 
death, though more unusual than any other, has yet been 
frequently observed to happen. But it isa miracle that a dead 
man should come to life; because that has never been observed 
in any age or country... . The consequence is that no testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testimony 
be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more miraculous 
than the fact which it endeavours to establish. Or, briefly, it is 
contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, but not 
contrary to experience that testimony should be false.’ 

2. In this argument a careful observer will not 
fail to observe that the point to be proved is 
assumed at the outset. ‘A firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws... that 
has never been observed in any age or country.’ 
Why, this is the very question at issue. (1.) The 
very thing that the believers in miracle assert is 
that experience has not always given negative 
testimony on the point. All the evidence (what- 
ever it be worth) that has ever been produced to 
guarantee the occurrence of miracles must be 
reckoned as counter evidence in refutation of the 
ground on which it is asserted that miracles must 
be disbelieved. It is in the highest degree un- 
scientific to sweep away all the positive evidence 
for any alleged fact in such a fashion. In matters 
of science a new trial must always be granted 
whenever there is any reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that new evidence has turned up, or that any 
fault can be !found with the processes by which, 
from ascertained facts, inferences have been drawn. 
‘The question can only be stated fairly as depend- 
ing on a balance of evidence; a certain amount of 
positive evidence in favour of miracles, and a 
negative presumption from the general course of 
human experience against them ’* ; it being always 
borne in mind that negative evidence is never so 
conclusive as positive, since facts of which there 
had been no previous experience are often dis- 
covered and proved by positive experience to be 
true. (il.) Next, Paley’s familiar criticism must 
not be forgotten. Paley points out + that Hume’s 
argument turns on an ambiguity in the phrase 
‘contrary to experience.’ The miracles of the 
Gospel are not contrary to experience in the 
sense that they contradict our own present ex- 
perience, the witness of our own senses; they 
can only be said to be contrary to experience 
in the sense that we have never experienced any- 
thing like them. This unusualness is, of course, 
a distinguishing feature of iniracles, a mark of 
their signal character (see SIGN); if they were 
ordinary occurrences, they would cease to be 
miracles, but the fact that they are thus unusual 
or extraordinary does not in itself make them in- 
credible. These two considerations may be thus 
summarized. Hume says that miracles are contrary 
to experience. Now, if by experience he means αὐέ 
experience, his maxim is a plain petitio principii ; 
aud if he only means general experience, it sinks 
into the platitude that miracles are uncoimmon.} 

3. We refuse, therefore, to allow that Hume’s 
argument is complete in logic. Viewed as an 
attempt to eliminate the ercdibility of miracles 

* Mill, Essays on Religion, p. 221, where the illogical char- 
acter of Hume’s argument is plainly exhibited. 

t Paley, Hvidences, Introduction. 


t An ingenious practical illustration of the fallibility of 
Hume’s principles as to the value of human testimony will be 


| found in Whately’s once famous pamphlet, Historic Dowbts 
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on the ground of the fallibility of human testi- 
mony, it is a failure. But we cannot fail to 
recognize the element of truth which has given 
the argument its plausibility. It is this. The 
course of nature is, as a rule, uniform. What is 
disturbed by the assertion that a miracle has 
taken place is the mechanical expectation of a 
recurrence, and we find it hard to get out of our 
scientific groove, in which everything does recur 
ulechanically, because we so often regard nature 
as ἃ mere niachine —self-acting, whether self- 
created or no.* If nature were such a machine, 
the improbability (we are not justified in speaking 
of incredibility) of a miracle would be enormous, 
although even then there would be no reason why 
that improbability should not be overcome by ade- 
quate testimony. But the question as to the proba- 
bility or nmprobability of miracle assumes quite a 
different aspect when we recognize that nature is 
the exhibition of the Divine will and purpose. 

‘Hume's argument is far from being conclusive when the 
existence of a Being who created the present order of nature, 
and therefore may well be thought to have power to modify it, 
is accepted as a fact, or even as a probability resting on in- 
dependent evidence, Once admit a God, and the production 
by His direct volition of an effect which in any case owed its 
origin to Ilis creative will is no longer a purely arbitrary 
hypothesis to account for the fact, but must be reckoned with 
as a serious possibility.’ Ὁ 

The question ts one of balancing improbabilities, 
as Hume said, but we must now take into con- 
sideration, on the positive side, not only the mere 
evidence of the witnesses, but also whatever there 
is of ὦ priory probability that the Supreme would 
intervene in such fashion. Such @ priori proba- 
bility undoubtedly exists in the case of a miracle 
like the Incarnation. There is, on the one hand, 
if you will, the improbability that an event thus 
anomalous and out of the established order should 
take place. There is, on the other hand, not only 
the witness of the Gospels and of the Church to 
the claims of the Christ, not only the striking fact 
that thns all the hopes and expectations of ages 
found their realization, but this other serious con- 
sideration as well. If God made man in His own 
inlage, and intended him at the first for holiness, 
there is an ὦ priort improbability in the supposi- 
tion that such Divine purpose would be for ever 
frustrate and in vain. ‘The Fall demands the 
Incarnation and the Atonement; it demands a 
fresh act of Divine grace, which shall raise man 
out of the slough in which he is struggling. And 
80 we can perceive a reason why, in the interests of 
morality and goodness, some such miracle as that 
of the Word who became flesh should appear in 
‘the fulness of time.’ In other words, if we 
adopt Hume’s way of looking at the question, 
though our belief in a miraculous occurrence de- 
pend ultimately on our regarding the testimony to 
it as so strong that its falsity would be more 
miraculous than the truth of the miracle in ques- 
tion, yet when thus balancing probabilities we 
must not forget to give due weight to the moral 
probability that the Author of Creation may de- 
sire at certain epochs to give a special manifesta- 
tion of Himself, of His will, of His grace, to the 
creatures whom He has made. 

4. It must be frankly conceded that such con- 
siderations have been at times made too much of, 
A priori speculation in theology, as we said above, 
is often misleading ; and if we committed ourselves 
altogether to its guidance we might be led to con- 
clusions which should forbid us to regard as recon- 
cilable the benevolence of God and the misery and 
sin and sorrow with which this earth is afflicted. 
If it be regarded as ὦ priori probable that a 
remedy should be provided for sin, why, it has 


* See Temple, Bampton Lectures, Ὁ. 216. 
{ ΜΠ], Z.c. Ὁ. 232. 


been asked,* is it not also @ prtort probable that ἃ 
remedy should be provided for disease? Why 
should not sin be just as permanent an inherit- 
ance of man as death? And to that the only 
answer is that we do not rely solely on @ priori 
probabilities in religion ; if they were contradicted 
at every turn by experience, we could not trust 
them. But when, as In the case of the miracle of 
the Incarnation, the ὦ posteriori witness falls in 
with the ὦ priori suggestion of reason, then the 
two kinds of evidence, derived respectively from 
abstract and concrete considerations, mutually 
corroborate and support each other. A priori 
reasoning may lead us astray, but that is no 
reason for believing that it never points to the 
truth. Indeed, to profess that there is no scope 
for moral and rational probabilities in God’s 
government of the world, is to accept a creed 
more gloomy and more irrational than any which 
has yet been proposed to man. 

5. It is not too much to say that the occurrence 
of miracle can hardly be certified to the intellect 
in a quiet hour of after-reflection, unless there be 
a convergence of both lines of evidence —the 
a posteriori of testimony, the ὦ priori of ante- 
cedent probability. This is to say, that more and 
higher evidence is required to substantiate a 
miracle than is required to substantiate ordinary 
matters of fact. As the course of nature is gener- 
ally uniform, we must grant that there is some 
special improbability attaching to the allegation 
that an event of the miraculous order has been 
witnessed. To overcome this special improba- 
bility it is needful, first, to adduce some seem- 
ingly adequate reason why the Creator should 
deviate from that observed course of action which 
(save in the specific cases of alleged miracles) prior 
experience proves to have been His rule; and 
secondly, that we should have stronger and more 
unimpeachable direct evidence than that which is 
required for an ordinary event. Certainly ‘le vrai 
n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable’; we must 
never reject any statement merely because it 
sounds improbable. We must try to discover if 
its falsity would be more or less improbable than 
its truth. But, granting the force of this proviso, 
we must also admit that more evidence is required 
for a miracle than for ordinary matters of fact. 

Butler takes a different view, and his position 
is worthy of scrutiny. His words are as fol- 
lows t :— 


‘There is a very strong presumption against common specu: 
lative truths and against the most ordinary facts, before the 
proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost any proof. 
There is a presumption of millions to one, against the story of 
Cwsar, or of any other man. For suppose ἃ number of common 
facts so and so circumstanced, of which one had no kind of 
proof, should happen to come into one’s thoughts, every one 
would, without any possible douht, conclude them to be false. 
And the like may he said of a single common fact. And from 
hence it appears, that the question of importance, as to the 
matter before us, is, concerning the degree of the peculiar pre- 
sumption supposed against miracles; not whether there be any 
peculiar presumption at all against them. For, if there be 
the presumption of millions to one against the most common 
facts, what can a small presumption, additional to this, amount 
to, though it be peculiar? Εὖ cannot be estimated, and is as 
nothing. The only material question is, whether there be any 
such presumption against miracles as to render them in any 
sort incredible.’ 


Now, Mill pointed out very clearly} the con- 
fusion of which Butler is here guilty: it is that 
Butler does not distinguish between two different 
kinds of improbability, which may be called respec- 
tively improbability before the fact and improba- 
bility after the fact. The antecedent presumption 
against any ordinary occurrence taking place, 
which it comes into my head to imagine taking 
place, is immense ; but if a credible witness asserts 


* e.g. by Mill, Zc. p. 235 ff. 
¢ Analogy, ii. 2. 
{ System of Logie, ii. 178. 
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that it has taken place, that improbability be- 
comes as nothing. This is the improbability 
before the fact. In fact, that any ordinary event 
should take place is improbable before testimony 
has been given, but not a whit improbable after 
testimony. But the case of miracles is quite dif- 
ferent: the presumption against a miracle is not 
merely a presumption against a specific event, but 
against that kind of event taking place. And this 
presumption remains, and must be allowed for 
evcn after testimony has been given. Butler 
really compares the improbability of miracles 
(which remains after testimony to their occur- 
rence has been given) with the improbability of 
the truth of a random guess (which vanishes after 
testimony to its accuracy has been brought for- 
ward); and this is to compare two things not fairly 
comparable at all. 

6. The truth is, that when estimating the dif- 
ference between miracles and ordinary facts as 
matters of credit, we must not lose sight of our 
fundamental assumption of the existence and 
activity of supreme spiritual powers. 

‘A miracle,’ says Mozley, ‘is on one side of it not a fact of 
this world, but of the invisible world ; the Divine interposition 
in it being a supernatural and mysterious act : and so the evi- 
dence for a miracle does not stand exactly on the same ground 
as the evidence of the witness-box, which only appeals to our 
common-sense a3 men of the world and actors in ordinary life, 
but it requires a great religious assumption in our minds to 
begin with, without which no testimony in the case can avail; 
and consequently the acceptance of a miracle exercises more 
than the ordinary qualities of candour and fairness used in 
estimating historical evidence generally, having, in the pre- 
vious admission of a Supernatural Power, first tried our faith.'* 

As we conceive the case, then, there must be, 
to certify the miracle—(@) ὦ posteriori evidence 
greater in degree than would be required for ordi- 
nary matters of fact; (6) an ἃ priort conviction of 
the Divine power, and an ὦ priorz faith in the 
Divine will to intervene. And this conclusion (to 
which we have been led on grounds of reason alone) 
receives remarkable confirmation from the circum- 
stances of our Lord’s miracles as recorded in the 
Gospels. The great miracle of the Resurrection 
was only witnessed by believers; there was no 
manifestation of the Risen Christ to the soldiers, 
to the priests, to Pilate (cf. Ac 10%). It is a 
question, indeed, which may fairly be raised, 
whether the recognition of the Risen Lord would 
have been possible for the faithless, and whether 
unbelievers would have perceived any exceptional 
appearance at all in the Garden, in the Upper 
Room, or on the Galilean mountain.t It is a 

uestion whether we have not here the supreme 
illustration of that strange limitation to the 
powers of the Incarnate Word described in the 
words, ‘He could do there no mighty work’ 
(Mk 6°): ‘He did there no mighty works because 
of their unbelief’ (Mt13°8). But, without entering 
into so difficult and sacred a field of inquiry, it is 
at least certain that miracles are not regarded in 
the Gospels as sufficient objectively in themselves 
to generate faith. ‘If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one 
rise from the dead’ (Lk 16*), is the general teach- 
ing of the Synoptics. 

11. THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF MIRACLES.— 
4. We pass to the consideration of the evidential 
value of miracles. It is an ‘acknowledged histori- 
cal fact,’ as Butler says, ‘ that Christianity offered 
itself to the world and demanded to be received 
upon the allegation . of miracles publicly 
wrought to attest the truth of it in such an age.’ 


The Christian Church was founded on the basis | 


* Miracles, Ὁ. 102. It is especially the fault of the apologetic 
writers of the 18th cent. that they neglected this considera- 
tion. It is a fault from which Paley is not entirely free, but it 
appears most plainly in books like Sherlock’s Z'rial of the Wit- 
nesses, which once had a wide vogue. 

t See Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, Ὁ. 155. 
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of belief in a stupendous miracle, the resurrection 
of Christ: this was continually put forward by 
the early Christian apologists as chief among the 
credentials of the Gospel. Whether the reasoning 
of Nicodemus was logically valid or not, it un- 
questionably was accepted by thousands. ‘We 
know that thou art a teacher come from God ; for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest except God 
be with-him,’ Jn 3%. (See SIGN). And it was largely 
duc to the miracles which (it was alleged) accom- 
panied the advent of Christianity, that Christian 
missionaries were able in the early ages to geta 
hearing for their message. But it has been urged 
that, granting the historical fact that this line of 
argument was once very attractive, it ought now 
to be set aside, for it is quite fallacious and inade- 
quate. Miracles as credentials seem now to be at 
a discount, and the reaction against the exclusive 
attention to this aspect of their purpose which 
prevailed in the last century in English theology 
has perhaps gone too far. We have already said 
above that we do not claim for miracles that testi- 
mony to their occurrence is by itself sufficient to 
pre the existence of Divine power. The possi- 
ility of a miracle implies the existence of God, 
and no testimony would be sufficient to convince 
one who did not recognize the Divine existence 
that a miracle had ever occurred (see ii. § 6).* 
But a difficulty emerges, even in the case of a 
believer in spiritual force, which must now be 
considered. 

2. A miracle, 7.é¢. an anomalous intervention of 
spiritual force indicating purpose, supposed to be 
established by testimony, would merely prove the 
energy of superhuman power ; it bears no necessary 
witness to superhuman goodness. It might be of 
Satanic origin, not of Divine, and it is not a 
credential which ought, by itself, to inspire belief, 
for it may be a delusion of the Prince of lies, rather 
than a manifestation of Him who is the Truth. 
Indeed the advent of antichrist is to be ushered in 
‘with signs and lying wonders’ (2 Th 2°). Itis here 
that the context, so to speak, of the miracle is all- 
important. Miracula sine doctrina nihil valent is 
the principle which will resolve our difficulty. 
Certainly miracles, regarded merely as tokens of 
power, do not establish the goodness of the agent 
who works them ; but if we are able to recognize 
this latter characteristic from the doctrines which 
he teaches, then the miracle will pronounce that 
those doctrines proceed directly from the Author 
of goodness. If the doctrine commends itself to 
the conscience as good, then the miracle seals it as 
Divine. As Pascal has it, ‘ Les miracles discernent 
la, doctrine, et la doctrine discerne les miracles.’+ 
And Pascal points out that this twofold test of 
power and of goodness, which must be applied to 
a miracle, is like the twofold test by which a 
prophet was to be tried according to the Penta- 
teuchal Law. A prophet was not to be regarded 
as speaking in the name of Jehovah if (a) his 
prophecy was falsified by the event (Dt 18*), or 
(6) if his teaching led the people into the ways of 
idolatry (Dt 133). He was to be tried by his doctrine 
no less than by the superhuman prescience which 
he exhibited. And so a miracle is not only to be 
regarded in the light of a wonder; it is alsoa 
sign—a sign of the character of the agent from 
whom it proceeds, not only in itself but in all the 
circumstances which lead up to and result from it. 
So the reply to the frequent query, ‘Do the 
miracles prove the doctrine, or does the doctrine 

* This is the contention of Spinoza: ‘Porro quamvis ex 
miraculis aliquid concludere possumus, nullo tamen modo Dei 
existentia inde possit concludi.’ As we agree with his con- 
clusion here, it is unnecessary to quarrel with the argument by 


which he reaches it, but we do not regard it a8 convincing. 
+ Pensées ‘ Des Miracles,’a few pages in which there is perhapa 
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prove the miracles?’ is strictly this: Miracles are 
a proof of the Divine origin of a doctrine, provided 
the doctrine be in itself worthy of a Divine author. 
No miracle could justify us in acting or teaching 
contradictory to conscience, or in referring such 
teaching to God. But if the moral teaching of 
one who professes himself to be a messenger from 
God be of surpassing excellence, then His pos- 
session of superhuman power corroborates His 
authority and justifies His claim. If it be histori- 
cally true, e.g. that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead, then this fact ‘identifies the Lord of physical 
life and death with the legislator of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of identity 
between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Con- 
science—the proof that He is really a moral being 
who subordinates physical to moral interests.’* 

3. A miracle is not only a display of thau- 
maturgic power. This enables us to answer an 
objection raised by Matthew Arnold, who asked 
what possible evidence of authority would be 
shown by a man’s turning a pen into a penwiper 
before our eyes.+ And truly the answer is, None 
whatever! But then this applies only to miracles 
which are τέρατα, without being σημεῖα ; whereas, 
in the view we have adopted, the true miracle is a 
vehicle of revelation, as well as an evidential 
adjunct. 

‘This guarantees the standing of miracles, gives them a secure 
position in connexion with revelation ; and also it guarantees 
their quality ; it requires them to possess characteristics con- 
gruous to the nature of the revelation with which they are 
associated. If it be a revelation of grace, the miracles also 
must be gracious. Any kind of miracle will not do; a definite 
ethical character is indispensable. They must tend directly to 
advance the interests of the Divine kingdom.’ ὦ 

When miracles are regarded as credentials, their 
inward meaning no less than their outward form 
must receive attention. Thus Augustine likens 
the man who sees the outward side of the miracle 
to one who, being unable to read, admires the fair 
writing of a manuscript which the student values 
rather for the message it brings him: ‘est oculis 
laudator, mente non cognitor.’§ No amount of 
evidence to the occurrence of a miracle, in short, 
is sufficient to justify us in inferring the inter- 
vention of Divine power, unless the miracle be one 
which our conscience assures us is not unworthy 
of God. 

4. It hardly needs illustrations to explain that 
this is a test, which, though necessary to apply 
with all care and reverence, may yet be applied 
with some confidence. Many of the miracles 
recorded in the Apocryphal Gospels and in the 
Acta Sanctorum when submitted to this moral 
test are found at once to be lacking in the qualities 
which alone would justify their claim to be cre- 
dentials. ‘They are grotesque and absurd ; the 
teach no definite lesson ; they are associated with 
no word of wisdom; they are signs of nothing, 
save the poverty of imagination possessed by the 
romancers who invented them. 

The alleged miracles of the infancy of Christ are 

urposeless and wanton, even when they are not 
ali heaately cruel, There is an absence of dignity 
about them, for they are worked without any 
great or worthy object. And, speaking generally, 
if a recorded miracle does not serve any moral 
purpose, if it be unfruitful in any good result, if 
the teaching by which it is accompanied be not 
spiritually elevating, then it stands self-con- 
demned, ‘the story,’ as Butler would say, ‘ being 
rightly proved false from internal evidence.’ On 
the other hand, the miracles of the Gospel are not 


* Liddon, Elements af Religion, Ὁ. 73; see Trench, Miracles, 
29 ff 
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mere freaks of power; they have a definite moral 
purpose, They are examples and acted parables 
of the love of Christ; they are the works of Him 
‘who declares His almighty power most chiefly 
by showing mercy and pity.’ ‘As nature is an 
image of grace, so,’ says Pascal, ‘the visible 
miracles are but the images of those invisible which 
God wills to accomplish’; they are, as it were, 
sacraments of the Divine operation. Thus, then, 
if a miracle be looked upon merely as an act of 
power beyond the power of man, it would not prove 
that the revelation which it accompanies is from 
God; but if it bear marks of wisdom in regard to 
the time and circumstances of its introduction, and 
of goodness as regards its moral character and its 
fruits, there can be no further doubt about the 
matter. And when we so look at the Christian 
miracles, we see that the supposed alternative that 
they might be due to superhuman malevolence 
rather than to benevolence is only ingenious but 
not serious. For Christianity so completely 
opposes evil and is so identified with God’s prov1- 
dential working both before and since its promulga- 
tion, that to say that its miracles might have been 
worked by Satanic agency is simply absurd. 

It is not contended that the Gospel miracles are all alike the 
evident work of supreme wisdom and goodness. The blasting 
of the fig-tree (Mt 2119f- || Mk 1129) has often been described as 
being rather like a freak of power than a sign of love. But, not 
to speak of the many explanations of the purpose of such an 
act at such a moment which have been suggested, and passing 
by the lesson which it surely conveyed to the observers, that 
the Divine judgment on unfruitfulness is stern and final, it may 
be said at once that ¢his miracle must not be detached from the 
others which were wrought by Christ. Noscitur a sociia is a 
maxim of prudence; and a miracle like this of the fig-tree is 
guaranteed, so to speak, by the company in which it is found, 
and by the character, otherwise known, of Him who worked it. 
Viewed as an isolated marvel, it would not serve as a sufficient 
credential of the claims of the Christ; viewed as one of the 
incidents of His Passion, as one of His ἔργα, it has a meaning 
full of instruction. And the same may be said of any other 
cages in which a similar objection might be raised. 


5. It has been already pointed out (ii. § 6) that 
miracles are not represented in the Gospels as 
sufficient of themselves in all cases to generate 
conviction. ‘Though he had done so many signs 
before them, yet they believed not on him’ (Jn 
12%’), All the spectators at the Raising of Lazarus 
were not persuaded of the claims of Christ (Jn 1166), 
Yet the miracles of Jesus are repeatedly said to 
have arrested the attention and quickened the 
faith of those who witnessed them (Mt 8”, Lk 5°, 
Jn 21), Not only the disciples, but the populace 
were Impressed (Jn 614, Lk 718, ‘Many believed 
on his name, beholding his signs which he did’ 
(Jn 278), is a typical statement. And this aspect 
of His miracles, their witness to the truth of His 
claims, is emphatically asserted by Christ Himself. 
‘The very works that I do bear witness of me’ 
(Jn 5°), ‘That ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, I say unto 
thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house’ (Mk 2!°): the cure of the paralytic was a 
credential of His claim to be the pardoner of sin. 
When the tidings reached the disciples that Lazarus 
was dead, He said that it was well, for the miracle 
of his recovery would be the greater ‘sign’ (Jn 
1118, He rebuked the greedy multitudes, because 
they followed Him for what they might get, and 
not because of His signs (Jn 6”). He upbraided 
Chorazin and Bethsaida because His mighty works 
had not drawn them to repentance (Mt 11”). And 
St. John expressly states that the signs of Jesus 
were recorded ‘that ye may believe’ (Jn 20%): the 
evidential function of miracles was not merely an 
accidental result, due to the credulity of the con- 
temporaries of Jesus; it was a function, according 
to the Fourth Gospel, which miracles and the record 
of them were in some measure to fulfil throughout 


| the Christian centuries (see, however, iv. 8 7). 
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But it is also to be observed that Christ more 
than once refused to work ‘signs,’ and that He 
often kept secret those which had been wrought. 
‘Tell no man,’ He said to the leprous, the blind, 
the deaf, who had been healed (Mt 83 999, Mk 
76), Herod ‘hoped to see some sign done by him’ 
(Lk 238), but no sign was forthcoming. The scribes 
and Pharisees who sought a sign were sternly 
refused (Mt 1238, The faith which would be en- 
kindled by signs, though it may be true faith, is 
not the highest. To believe Him ‘for the very 
works’ sake’ is the lower stage of discipleship (Jn 
144); though it, too, may find its reward (Jn 4%), 
The highest faith is not that of Thomas, who be- 
lieved when he saw the wound-prints, but that 
which can believe without seeing any sign (Jn 20”), 

In brief, miracles are represented in the Gospels 
as of considerable evidential importance, although 
they will not convince an unwilling heart (Lk 16*4), 
nor is the faith which they enkindle the purest 
form of spiritual allegiance. 

iv. THE MIRACLES OF THE GOSPELS. — Their 
Characteristics.—_1, A somewhat closer examina- 
tion of the miraculous element in the Gospels must 
now be made. We have seen that miracles are 
possible objectively and in the abstract; that it is 
unreasonable to declare that no testimony can 
make them credible, albeit testimony of a high 
order may fairly be demanded ; and that, when put 
forward as credentials, a scrutiny of their internal 
character is necessary as well as a scrutiny of the 
evidence by which they are substantiated. The 
miracles of the Gospel come well out of this last 
test; and we go on to ask, Are there any other 
leading characteristics which they present to our 
view besides this, that they are morally sublime ? 

2. A second characteristic is probably that they 
are certain, not tentative or doubtful. Many 
alleged cases of thaumaturgic power profess to 
be no more than this. Out of many trials there 
are a few successes. Such, doubtless, were the 
supposed cures wrought by the relics and at the 
tombs of martyrs. Nothing is alleged concerning 
them which is not alleged of various quack medi- 
cines, namely, that out of the thousands who use 
them a few will be found to assert that they have 
derived benefit. But the phenomenon presented 
by Christ’s miracles as recorded by the evangelists 
is quite different. There is nothing in the narra- 
tives which in any way suggests that the Lord 
attempted cures in many instances and succeeded 
only in a few; we seem to be told of a ‘standing 
miraculous power lodged in a person.’ * 


Here, héwever, we must speak with great caution. To assert 
that the miracles of the Lord were wrought witbout effort, as it 
were, and tbat tbey are to be ascribed to the exercise of His 
Divine nature rather than to the operation of His human nature 
enriched and glorified by His indissoluble union with the Father, 
is perhaps to go beyond the evidence. The power, the δύνωμως 
whicb He put fortb as He ‘went about doing good,’ is not 
spoken of as always present in the same fulness or as bearing no 
relation to the faith of those for whose sakes it was exercised, 
He said once that power had ‘gone forth’ from Him (Lk 844); 
He ‘sighed’ as He restored hearing to the deaf (Mk 734); and a 
mysterious limitation to His power to heal seems to be hinted 
atin passages such as Mt 1369, Mk 65, of which something hag 
been said above.t The truth is, that we so little understand the 
conditions of the Incarnation that we find ourselves at fault 
when we attempt to define closely the laws (if we may so speak) 
of Christ’s miraculous activity. Considerations such as bave 
been suggested hardly touch the miracles which He wrougbt 
upon nature, as distinct from those which He wrought upon 
man; and all that can be gathered on this subject with confi- 
dence from the Gospels resolves itself into this, tbat while there 
was 8 ‘standing miraculous power’ in Him, tbere was also a 
remarkable economy in its exercise, the reasons for which we 
cannot fully comprehend, 


3. There is, indeed, an intimate connexion 


* Cf. Moaley, l.e. Ὁ. 168. 

+ This train of thought is carefully worked out in Mason’s 

' Conditions of our Lord’s Life on Earth, PR. 95 ff., 108 ff. ν ef. 
ne Dissertations, pp. 80, 140, 165; and Westcott, Hebrews, 

p. . 


between the several miracles of Christ, arising 
from the fact that the greatest miracle of all is the 
Person of Christ Himself. Sin is the true ἀνομία, 
the true violation of law; and this finds its remedy 
in @ corresponding miracle of grace, even the 
Incarnation. It is quite misleading to compare 
the evidence, say, for the raising of Lazarus with 
that for a miracle in the life of a medizval saint ; 
for the heart of the Christian position is that the 
circumstances were quite dissimilar. Christians 
assert, at the outset, that the Person of Christ is 
supernatural, or rather that the perfectly ‘ natural’ 
humanity which He took upon Him was associated 
with the unearthly spiritual powers of the God- 
head; and, that being so, it is natural, z.e. con- 
gruous, that His advent and ministry should be 
attended with works ‘such as none other man 
did.’ All through the Fourth Gospel, Christ’s 
miracles are described as His ἔργα; they did not 
stand, as it were, in ἃ class by themselves, but they 
constituted a part of that Divine manifestation 
which dwelt in Him. We say that His life being 
sreater and larger than that of a mere man like 
ourselves, was irradiated by the awful licht of His 
superhuman origin, and that therefore (as might 
have been expected) that superhuman origin be- 
trayed itself by a superhuman energy of action, 
that, after a public life of superhuman works of 
merey, He suffered, died, was buried, but rose 
again, appeared on several occasions to His 
followers, and finally in their presence ascended 
into heaven. This is not like the allegation of 
a single isolated miracle. The whole advent of 
Jesus Christ was miraculous, and therefore we re- 
fuse to isolate any one of His works from His life. 
‘Isolated events,’ it has been profoundly said, 
‘are often incredible,’ but the crowning miracle 
of Christianity is the Incarnation. If Christ were 
altogether an exceptional personage, there is 
nothing to stumble at in the miracles recorded 
of Him, which indeed then are seen at once in 
their true character as σημεῖα, or épya,—His signs 
or His works,—but which refuse to rank themselves 
as θαύματα or prodigies which amaze and perplex. 
They are not specimens of His power, but mani- 
Jestations of His Person.* 

%, Another consequence of importance follows 
from these considerations. The miracles, the σημεῖα 
of Jesus Christ, are essential to the Gospel history. 
And this does not mean merely that Christianity 
is a ‘supernatural religion,’ and that it is impossible 
to retain its consoling and strengthening power over 
mankind if we reject the supernatural element, 
true and deeply important as thisis, But it means 
that we cannot construct a consistent picture of 
the life of Jesus Christ from the Gospels, if we do 
not take account of His miraculous powers, how- 
ever those ‘ miraculous’ powers are to be explained. 
His miracles are not like the miracles in Livy or 
in the history of many of the medizval saints, 
detached pieces that do not disturb the history, 
which goes on very well without them; but the 
whole history is grounded in them and presupposes 
them. Without making any assumption as to 
the date and manner of composition of the Synop- 
tic Gospels, this fact stands out. We cannot con- 
trive any theory by which we may entirely 
eliminate the miraculous, and yet save the his- 
toricity, in any intelligible sense, of those wonder- 
ful narratives. It is vain to say, as some have 
done, that possibly the original nucleus of the 
Gospels contained no miraculous stories. For 
what is the fact? Even if we attempt to recon- 
struct the original document which the Synoptic 
evangelists had before them when compiling their 


*So Augustine: ‘Mirum non esse debet a Deo factum_mir- 
aculum... magis gaudere quam mirari debemus’ (in Joan. 


! Tract. xvii. 1). 
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Gospels, by the simple (though unscientific) process 
of rejecting everything as added which is not 
common to all three, and so arrive at the ‘triple 
tradition,’ we shall find that it still teems with 
miracle. The Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
Raising of Jairus’ daughter, the Stilling of the 
Storm, besides half a dozen miracles of healing, 
are still left.* We cannot, in short, by any 
artifice reach a primitive gospel which is not to 
a greater or less extent a miracle gospel, and so 
we cannot treat off-hand the Gospel history in the 
matter of rejecting miracles as we would treat 
the Acta Sanctorum. But if we admit one miracle, 
there is little intellectual hindrance to admitting 
twenty. There is no aid to faith in the mere 
reduction of the number of miracles. Matthew 
Arnold compared this modern tendency to saying 
that while it is extravagant to suppose Cinderella’s 
fairy godmother to have actually changed the 
pumpkin into a coach-and-six, we may believe 
that she did change it into a one-horse cab.t The 
illustration is flippant, but it is just. There is 
nothing to be gained by the attempt to minimize 
the supernatural in the Gospel history. It is 
there, do what we will. ‘ Miracles play so 
important a part in Christ’s scheme, that any 
theory which would represent them as due entirely 
to the imagination of His followers or of a later 
age, destroys the credibility of the documents 
not partially but wholly, and leaves Christ a 
personage as mythical as Hercules.’t We have, 
indeed, no warrant for insisting that any particular 
explanation or theory of the miraculous shall be 
accepted by a believer in the Gospels; but the 
fact of the miraculous, however we define it, re- 
mains. And a miracle reduced to its lowest terms, 
remains a miracle still. 

5. Classifications, more or less instructive, of the 
miracles of Christ, have often been drawn up. § 
We can here only briefly indicate their general 
character in respect of their claim to be regarded 
as due to power other than that of the ordinary 
forces of nature, as known or as conceivable to us. 
(a) There are, first, the miracles worked upon man, 
the miracles of healing. Some of these present no 

eculiar difficulty of credence to any one who is 
amiliar with the remarkable phenomena of hypno- 
tism, or more generally with the influence of a 
strong will over a weak one, though it would be 
rash to assert, and (in view of all the facts) is in 
itself improbable, that this is the whole secret in 
any case. Such, for instance, are the cures of the 
demoniacs (Mt 878 157! 174, Mk 1), of the impotent 
man at the Pool of Bethesda (Jn 5%), of the man 
with the withered hand (Mt 12%), of the woman 
with the spirit of infirmity (Lk 13"), of the dumb 
man with a devil (Mt 9*), and of the man ‘ pos- 
sessed with a devil, blind and dumb’ (Mt 127%). 
We find it increasingly difficult to accept any such 
explanations in the eases of the healing of the 
paralytics (Mt 8° 97), of the deaf man (Mk 733), of 
the blind (Mt 9?" 20°, Mk 853, Jn 91, the last of 
which is specially remarkable, and was so regarded 
at the time), of the dropsical man (Lk 143), of the 
fever patient healed with a touch (Mt 813), of the 
woman with the issue (Mt 9”), of the lepers (Mt 82, 
Lk 17", the healing in the former case being brought 
about by a ¢owch, in the latter case by a mere word 
of power), of Malchus’ servant (Lk 22°), And 
more wonderful (to our eyes) than any of these was 
the raising of the dead, the daughter of Jairus 
(Mt 97%, though here it is noteworthy that the 
statement that the child was really dead was not 


* ΠΗΙΕ question has been carefully examined by Bruce, é.c. 
101, 


p. 

t God and the Bible, p. 23. 

t Ecce Homo, Ὁ. 41. 

ὃ See especially Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, p. 480 ff. 


made by Christ Himself), the widow of Nain’s son 
(Lk 74), and Lazarus (Jn 11%), in the last of which 
cases, at least, all doubt as to the fact of death is 
excluded by the attendant circumstances. 

(b) We have, secondly, the cosmic miracles, as 
they have been called—those which were wrought 
upon nature. The Blasting of the Fig-tree (Mt 21"), 
the Stilling of the Storm (Mt 8”), and the Walking 
on the Sea (Mt 14”), betray the energy of One who 
had power not only over man, but over the unin- 
telligent forces of the universe. Certainly these 
cannot be explained, or explained away, by any 
hypothesis such as that which has been; resorted 
to in the case of the healing of demoniacs or the 
like. And a controlling force of a quite extra- 
ordinary character seems to have manifested itself 
in the Feeding of the Four Thousand (Mt 15*) and 
of the Five Thousand (Mt 14%), as well as in that 
first ‘sign’ of all, the Transformation of water into 
wine at the marriage feast (Jn 2!). 

(c) Four cases have been left out of consideration, 
inasmuch as if they stood alone they might be 
explained as coincidences, the like of which happens 
in every one’s experience. ‘The great draughts of 
fish (Lk 5! and Jn 21) and the finding of the stater 
in the fish’s mouth (Mt 17%, although here it is 
noteworthy that we are not told that the coin was 
actually found), as well as the recovery of the 
nobleman’s son at Capernaum (Jn 4%), are not in 
themselves preter naturam ; but they receive their 
significance from their connexion with prophetic 
words of the Christ. They are (to take the lowest 
view) σημεῖα of His superhuman wisdom. 

6. Thus, on a review of all the miracles of the 
Ministry of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, 
although no doubt this or that isolated event 
might be plausibly referred to natural causes, 
yet undoubtedly there are some among the number 
which cannot be reasonably thus explained; and 
all, taken together, if they have been correctly 
reported to us, present a phenomenon for which we 
are driven to seek a cause other than the physical 
forces of the universe can provide. 

7. The Hvidence.—What is the value of the 
evidence for these phenomena? The Gospels 
received their present form, let us assume, be- 
tween the years 60 and 90 A.D. That is to say, 
we have written testimony to the facts set down 
within half a century of their alleged occurrence. 
Is this testimony strong enough to outweigh the 
admitted improbability, a posteriori, of such ano- 
malous and extraordinary events? The question 
about the Gospel miracles is often put in this 
form, but it is not the form in which it will be 
put by any one who appreciates what is the real 
problem at issue. For nothing has been said in 
the foregoing summary of the alleged resurrection 
of Christ Himself. It was this upon which the 
controversy as to His claims hinged in the early 
days of Christianity, and it was a true instinct 
which led the first preachers of the gospel to 
place it in the foreground. If He really rose 
from the dead, then it is plain that He cannot 
be judged by the standards which we rightly 
apply to the alleged doings of men like ourselves.” 
The miracles of the ministry, with rare exceptions, 
were not worked under circumstances which should 
fit them to be absolutely convincing credentials to 
the world of the Divine mission of Jesus. They 
were, speaking in general terms and with reserva- 
tions which have been already explained (see 111. § 5), 

* All through, however, we must bear in mind that it is not 


the anomalousness of the resurrection of Christ which is the 
significant matter. ‘Itis quite possible that our Lord's resur- 


rection may be found hereafter to be no miracle at all in the 


scientific sense. It foreshadows and begins the general resur- 


rection ; and when that general resurrection comes we may find 


that it was, after all, the natural issue of physical laws always 
at work’ (Temple, Bampton Lectures, p. 196). 
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rather sacramental signs of His grace than proofs 
that He had the power to bestow it. But it was 
otherwise with the resurrection on the first Easter 
Day. This was a eredential to which the Church 
continually appealed (Ro 15 4%, 1P 1%), although 
it, too, was ἃ σημεῖον of spiritual truth. And the 
evidence for this is not contined to the Gospels. It 
is presupposed in all the apostolic Epistles, as it is 
the burden of the apostolic sermons recorded in 
the Acés (cf. Ac 2° 3 10 1834 17%: 51 2675); and not 
only is this the case, but the whole history shows 
that belief in the resurrection was the one source 
of the continued faith of believers after their hopes 
had been shattered by the crucifixion, and was, as 
a matter of fact, the foundation on which the 
edifice of the Christian Church was raised. Ex- 
amine the evidence of the four ‘undisputed’ 
Epistles of St. Paul. These were all written 
before the year 58, 1.6. about a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the crucifixion. St. Panl bears direct 
testimony to the fact of the resurrection, as be- 
lieved in by all Christians of the day. ‘To this 
end Christ died and lived again, that he might be 
Lord of both the dead and the living’ (Ro 14%); 
‘I delivered unto you . .. that which also 1 
received ... how that he hath been raised on 
the third day, according to the Scriptures; and 
that he appeared to Cephas; then to tle Twelve; 
then lhe appeared to above five liundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain until 
now... 3; then he appeared to James; then to all 
the apostles’ (1 Co 15%’). For circumstantiality, 
it would be difficult to surpass this last statement 
(cf. also Ro 14 8%, 2 Co 5%, 1 Th 4%), Again, St. 
Paul is so confident of the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ that he uses it asa proof that we too shall 
live after death: ‘if there is no resurrection of the 
dead, neither hath Christ been raised’ (1 Co 151%) ; 
he does not consider it necessary to add anything 
to this reductio ad absurdum. And, finally, the 
fact is so familiar that it is repeatedly appealed to 
in its symbolic and spiritual significance: ‘that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in 
newness of life’ (Ro 64; ef. Ph 3”, Col 3}. 

8. This was the confident belief of St. Paul 
and of his correspondents years before the Gospels 
assumed their present forms, and (although we 
cannot here enter fully into the question) all 
attempted ‘naturalistic’ explanations of that 
belief are entirely inadequate. This is good 
evidence; it is quite different in degree from 
the evidence which might be brought for any 
of the Lord’s miracles of healing, taken singly ; 
indeed it is not too much to say that had 
not the evidence been entirely satisfactory to 
those who liad the best means of judging, the 
Christian Church would not have lived for a year 
after the crucifixion. Thus it is the Church itself 
that is the abiding witness to the resurrection ; 
otherwise we should have to believe a more ‘in- 
credible’ thing than any ‘miracle,’ viz. that the 
greatest and imost blessed institution in this world 
is based on the delusions of a few credulous and 
superstitious fanatics. The question to be answered 
is, not, Isthe evidence of the Gospels for the miracles 
of the ministry sufficient by itself to inspire belief— 
not, Is the documentary evidence for the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus provided in the Gospels and Epistles 
sufficient by itself to command our acceptance of it 
—but, How are we to account for the origin of the 
Christian Church on the basis of belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, supposing that belief 
to have had no foundation in fact? And to that 
question there is no satisfactory answer. We 
are driven back on the hypothesis that the belief 
grew out of the fact, and with that hypothesis 
all the existing evidence is in entire agrcement. | 


Leslie in his onee famous tract, A Short Alcthod 
with the Deists, may have laid too much stress on 
the evidence viewed in a purely juristie aspect, 
but there is real force in his argument that the 
four tests which may be applied to the testimony 
to the fact of the resurrection of Christ are tests 
which would satisfy a reasonable court of inquiry. 
The alleged fact was (1) one which could be judged 
of by men’s senses; (2) it was public; (3) it was 
verified by a monument set up in observance of it, 
ὖ.6. the Christian Church ; and (4) this was set up 
immediately after the event. 

9. We may now turn back to the miracles of 
the Gospel. They fall into line at once, if the 
miracle of the resurrection isa fact; they become 
σημεῖα and ἔργα (as they are represented by St. 
John to be) of the Christ. The evidence for 7¢ is, 
prima facie, evidence for them. True it is that 
St. Paul does not mention them at all in his 
letters, but it did not come within his purpose to 
do so. It was the permanent results, not the 
temporary incidents, as it were, of the Divine life 
on earth with which he and his correspondents 
were concerned. And yet it is worth observing 
that, so far is St. Paul from thinking that miracles 
are foreign to the Christian dispensation, that he 
claims the power of working them himself, and 
that in letters addressed both to strangers who 
did not know him and to friends who did. Christ 
wrought by him, he says, ‘in the power of signs 
and wonders’ (Ro 1518); ‘truly,’ he writes to the 
Corinthians, ‘the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, by signs and wonders 
and mighty works’ (2 Co 12); among the Divine 
eifts of the Church are ‘miracles (δυνάμεις), gifts 
of healings, divers kinds of tongues’ (1 Co 1259; 
and he asks the Galatians, ‘he therefore that 
worketh miracles (δυνάμεις) among you, doeth he it 
by the works of the law?’ (Gal 835). If it had not 
been a matter of acknowledged fact that some 
such Divine powers had attended his apostolic 
ministry, it would have been truly extraordinary 
that he should have claimed them. And, further, 
it is plain that he would never have claimed 
powers for himself of which he believed his Master 
to have been destitute, so that his omission of any 
mention of the Lord’s miracles of healing cannot 
have any significance as regards St. Paul’s belief 
in the supernatural character of Christianity. 

10. To this mass of evidence, a@ priori and 
a posteriori, in favour of the miracles of the NT, 
the answer that is usually returned in our time is 
not that of Spinoza (though his presuppositions 
are more widely accepted than is always recog- 
nized), nor of Hume, but of Matthew Arnold, who, 
while declining metaphysical disquisitions as to 
their possibility or credibility, attempted to settle 
the controversy by declaring that at any rate 
‘miracles do not happen,’* and that the vast 
number of admittedly fabulous miracles recorded 
in ecclesiastical literature dispenses us from formal 
inquiry into the excellence of the evidence for 
those of one particular period. It is plain that 
the mere dictum, ‘ miracles do not happen,’ has no 
application whatever in logic, unless the pro- 
pounder of it is prepared to accept the principles 
either of Spinoza or of Hlume; and these we have 
already examined. The foree of the statement 
resides in this, that the modern world is very 
chary in receiving the report of any alleged 
miracle, because we know of so many cases In 
which like reports have proved untrue. But that 
‘miracles do not happen’ within a certain area of 
experience, does not prove that they have never 
happened outside that area. The rule ‘all or 
none’ is a very unsafe rule for common life. Every 
case that arises ought to be judged on its own 

* God and the Bible, p. 232. 
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merits. And the first question to be asked about 
the evidence for the NT miracles is, Were the 
witnesses predisposed to believe such things of 
Jesus Christ? In particular, was there any pre- 
conception in favour of Hisresurrection? Were it 
so, there might be considerable room for hesita- 
tion in accepting report of it, and the rapid dis- 
semination of belief in it might be set down'to a 
widespread credulity. Now (a) it is true that 
belief in the supernatural was quite common in 
the first century of our era, nor could men and 
women then have had the same intellectual diffi- 
culty in trusting the evidence for an alleged 
miracle that we, with our larger knowledge of the 
laws of nature, now experience. In particular, the 
lower classes of Roman society, though not ready 
to accept miraculous stories which interfered with 
their traditional beliefs, were steeped in an atmo- 
sphere of magic and superstition. But it was not 
so with the higher classes. The first century 
could not be called an ‘age of faith.’ Stoies and 
Epicureans alike were disinclined to believe in 
any irruption of the spiritual into the established 
physical order. (6) And when we turn from 
Gentile to Jew, when we consider the national 
prejudices alike of the first preachersias of the 
first hearers of the gospel, we see that nothing 
could have been more opposed to preconceived 
ideas than the doctrine of the Incarnation, with 
the resurrection as its appropriate and (so to 
speak) inevitable sequel (Mt 27%, Lk 2456. Jn 5}8 
858 1088 etc.). 715 once recognized, there would, 
no doubt, have been no difficulty in believing 
that the ‘works’ of One like Christ should be 
superhuman, but this was not recognized at the 
first even by the faithful apostles. Prejudice in 
favour of the Incarnation, of the Resurrection, of 
the Ascension, there was none. The evidence can- 
not be set aside on the score that it grew up in 
the course of years as the outcome of presupposi- 
tions as to what the Messiah should be and do. 

11. This was the theory of Strauss; but it is not 
tenable, for this reason, among others, that the 
interval of time which elapsed between the death 
of Christ and the composition of the records which 
described Him as a superhuman personage is not 
long enough to account for such legendary develop- 
ments. The evidence is not like that for the 
niiracles attributed to St. Anthony or to Ignatius 
Loyola, which are found only in the later and not 
in the earlier biographies. it is as nearly contem- 
porary as we could expect. It does not grow as 
we advance from decade to decade in the history 
of the Church. The belief in a superhuman 
Christ is as deep-rooted in the letters of St. Paul 
written before the year 58 as it is in the Gospel 
according to St. John written at least thirty years 
later, although it is not expressed in the same 
way. The evidence is as good in degree and in 
kind as we could expect it to be, without the 
intervention of a special miracle by which scientific 
testings, not in the least necessary for the faith of 
the first century, slould have been provided to 
satisfy the cravings for certitude of the nineteenth. 
It is fully detailed, delivered in transparent good 
faith, and under circumstances which would forbid 
a careless assent.” 

vy. OTHER BIBLE Mrracies.—1. The Acts of the 
Apostics.—The miracles ascribed to the apostles 
in Acts stand on a somewhat different platform. 
Standing alone, the evidence for them would 
hardly be sufficient to compel their reception. 
But they must be considered in their relation to 
the advent of Christianity, and to the super- 
human powers of the Founder of the Christian 
Church. The commission to the apostles (Mt 10°) 
included the direction: ‘ Heal the sick, raise the 

* This is all worked out by Paley, Evidences, pt. i. ch. 2. 


dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils.’ This 
does not suggest, it will be observed, that what 
we have called cosmic miracles came within the 
powers with which they were entrusted by the 
Lord, and we find no trace of such miracles 
in Acts. In the appendix to St. Mark (Mk 161) 
the remarkable promise is recorded: ‘These signs 
shall follow them that believe: In my name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover.’ With the exception of immunity from 
poison, instances are given in Ac of all these 
powers being enjoyed, not only by the original 
eleven and by St. Paul, but by many other dis- 
ciples. Thus the gift of tongues found its fulfil- 
ment at Pentecost, and is alluded to by St. Paul in 
his Epistles. Prophecy, which was akin to this, is 
frequently spoken of asa ‘sign’ of an apostle. 
Agabus not only predicted a famine (Ac 11%), but 
also warned St. Paul of what would happen to him 
at Jerusalem (Aec21”). Twelve unnamed Ephesian 
disciples on whom St. Paul laid his hands were 
endued with this gift (Ac 19°), as were also the four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist (Ac 21%). And 
that ‘wonders and signs’ were wrought by the 
apostles is repeatedly asserted (Ac 2% 5! 68 8:8), 
and it is in entire harmony with St. Paul’s own 
claims (see iv. § 9). Among these were the ex- 
pulsion of demons (Ac 51® 161%), the healing of 
the lame (Ac 37 148), of a paralytic (Ac 935), and of 
the sick (Ac 518 28° 1912, the cures in the last case 
being deseribed as δυνάμεις οὐ τὰς τυχούσας, Which 
operated through the medium of St. Paul’s cloth- 
ing). Two cases of raising the dead are recorded 
(Doreas, Ac 977, and Eutychus, Ac 20%). Visions 
and voices from heaven are spoken of (Ac 9* 1° 
103-11 128), and the intervention of angels is men- 
tioned (Ac 5! 878). Two visitations of judgment, 
upon Elymas (Ac 13") and upon Ananias and 
Sapphira (Ac δὅ- 10), are brought about by St. Paul 
andl St. Peter respectively. It is not necessary to 
discuss the healing virtue ascribed to St. Peter’s 
shadow (Ac 5"), or the deliverance of St. Paul 
from the viper (Ac 28°); for in the former case 
nothing is said as to the success of the attempted 
remedy, and in the latter case no miracle is 
necessarily involved (but ef. Mk 1618), But, on the 
whole, it is impossible to evade the consequence 
that the ministry of the apostles, according to the 
only records which we have got, was sustained by 
powers which are beyond the power of man or of 
nature as known to us. They fall into their place 
immediately if Christ was what He claimed to 
be, and the Church which He founded the minister 
of His grace; but on any other hypothesis they 
cannot be explained. 

2. The Miracles of the OT.—Similar observations 
may be made about the miracles of the OT. It is 
evident that we cannot speak with the same con- 
fidence about these that we can feel when describ- 
ing the miracles of Him who showed in His own 
person His superiority to death, of Him who is the 
Prince of Life. For they are narrated in ancient 
books, the origin of which in many instances is 
wrapped in obscurity. We cannot claim to have 
contemporary evidence for the miracles of the OT 
as we have for those of the NT. And so to one 
approaching the OT literature without any appre- 
ciation of its fulfilment in the Christ, some of the 
miracles therein recorded, while always possible 
to a believer in God, may perhaps seem to be 
guaranteed by no sufficient testimony to compel 
belief in occurrences so improbable in themselves. 
But for us ‘ Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet.’ 
The obscurities of the older revelation find their 
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if it be a fact that the law was a παιδαγωγὸς εἰς 
Χριστόν, and that Israel was chosen by the Almighty 
as His instrument for the teaching of the world, 
then it ceases to be @ priort improbable that, at 
exceptional crises in the history of the Hebrews, 
special manifestations of Divine power might be 
vouchsafed, which should enable men to say with 
boldness, ‘This is the finger of God.’ And, again, 
it is not to be forgotten that the use of the OT by 
Christ and His apostles sufficiently proves to 
Christians that the literature therein contained 
was a unique literature, and was produced under 
quite unique conditions of inspiration. ‘Thus the 
records must, at the least, be treated with respect 
greater than that which we bestow upon books 
like the Acta Sanctorum, and we are entitled to 
place fuller reliance on the accuracy of the writers 
than would be justifiable in a history which came 
to us without any such lofty guarantee and claim. 
It is in such a spirit that we approach their 
accounts of miracles. 

The OT miracles are ehiefly grouped round 
two epochs—the Deliverance from Egypt, and the 
Reformation of Elijah and Elisha. It is true that 
these periods are described in greater detail than 
any other periods in the history, but nevertheless 


it can hardly be without significance that it is at | 


these two great crises in the fortunes of Israel 
that the tokens of God’s providence were most 
apparent to pious observers. Of the former cycle 
it should be observed that very few of the so- 
called miracles are difficult of eredence, inasmuch 
as the majority of them are not (seemingly) in 
themselves out of the order of nature. The Ten 
Plagues (Ex 8-12), the Parting of the Red Sea 
‘Ex 14%-*1), and of the Jordan (Jos 313, ef. 2 K 2744), 
the Water from the Rock at Rephidim (Ex 17°), 
and at Kadesh (Nu 20°), the Curing of the Waters 
of Marah (Ex 15%, οἵ, 2K 2”), the Budding of 
Aaron’s rod (Nu 17%), the deaths of Nadab and 
Abihu (Lv 104), as of Korah and his company (Nu 
16"), did not involvé any apparent breach in the 
continuity of the physical order. We can readily 
conceive how similar occurrences might be brought 
about through the operation of the ordinary forces 
of nature. Noneof these events, considered singly, 
would seem a prodigy to an impartial observer. 
It is the concurrence of so many circumstances of 
the kind whieh forbids us to deny their signal 
character, and conveys to us the conviction that 
here was the finger of God. And it is even more 
important to observe that these remarkable events 
Were associated in many cases with a word of 
power from God’s ministers. The predictiveelement, 
which we have spoken of above (see i. § 14) as char- 
acteristic of so many of our Lord’s miracles, is here 
eonspicuous. The plagues are foretold; so was 
the dreadful death of the rebels in Korah’s 
rebellion ; and the division of the waters of the 
Red Sea is described as having been connected 
with prayer and invocation on the part of Moses. 
Here we come upon the most prominent aspect of 
miracle in the OT, viz. the element of prophecy, 
which ineludes prediction. However this feature 
may have been exaggerated in Christian apolo- 
getics in the past, and however we may try to 
reduce it to lower dimensions, it is impossible to 
eliminate it from the Hebrew literature. The 
function of a prophet was not confined to predic- 
tion, but this was certainly within his powers, as 
indicated from time to time in the history of Israel. 
And true prediction is essentially miraculous; it 
is beyond human powers, and it is a sign of a 
special revelation of God to man over and above 
that which is continually offered in His provi- 
dence (see PROPHECY). Prophecy being admitted 
as possible, and the actual prophecies of the OT 
seers being certified, the ‘ wonders and signs’ with 
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which their ministry was accredited are deprived 
of much of that antecedent improbability which 
(as we have admitted) attaches itself to miraculous 
stories in general. . 

The miracles of Elijah and Elisha may be 
viewed in this light. They are, as it were, their 
eredentials. Other prophets, both of OT and of NT, 
worked no signs indeed (Jn 105), and this shows 
that it was not the habit of the Hebrews to surround 
the figure of every prophetical personage with a 
halo of miraculous glory. But Elijah and Elisha 
lived in an age of spiritual upheaval: great wicked- 
ness and deep piety came into conflict. ‘ Let it be 
known this day that thou art God in Israel’ (1 IX 
18**) was the perpetual burden of Elijah’s prayers. 
And perhaps nothing short of a miraculous sigu 
would have satisfied the Israel of his day that the 
Lord was God. At the same time it may be freely 
conceded that the accounts of these two great pro- 
phets, Elijah and Elisha, stand somewhat apart 
from the general history of Israel. The miracles 
of Elisha are never alluded to in the OT after the 
story of their occurrence, and they are only once 
mentioned in the Apoer. (δὲν 4814). Itcannot be said 
that the miracles ascribed to these prophets are 
essential to the history, nor can it be maintained that 
all of their miracles are on the lofty moral level 
which we have found to be conspicuously the case 
with the miracles of Christ. Itis an hypothesis with 
a good deal of prima facie evidence in its favour 
that the miracle-stories of 1 K 17. 18, 2 KX 1-6 are 
rather of the nature of Jewish Haggadoth than of 
sober history.* With even greater probability may 
this be said of the stories of Daniel and the den of 
lions, and the Three Children in the furnace of Ne- 
buehadnezzar (Dn 3 6166), Τὴ the rest of the OT 
the miraculous element (if we exclude prophecy) is 
remarkably small. ‘The song of the Bk. of Jashar, 
which speaks of the sun standing still at Gibeon 
(Jos 10), can hardly be taken as a scientific state- 
ment of fact ; itis poetry, not prose. Thesomewhat 
similar story of the shadow moving backward on 
the sundial of Ahaz (2 K 20"), is related in prose 
and interwoven with the history of Hezekiah, and 
cannot be dismissed so easily. But in the absence 
of fuller knowledge of the circumstances it would 
be impossible to be sure that in this there was any- 
thing ‘supernatural,’ beyond the foreknowledge 
which Isaiah seems to have had that this ‘sign’ 
would take place. The story of Balaam’s ass 
speaking has been referred to its parallels, s.v. 
LALAAM;t and the episode of Jonah and the 
whale seems to be of a similar class. In the latter 
case, it has been urged, indeed, that our Lord’s 
appheation of the story (Mt 12%) foreeloses all 
inquiry into its literal truth. But this is not the 
judgment of the most eareful and devout scholars 
of our own time.t 

On the whole, then, while we maintain that 
the history of the Jews cannot be truly interpreted 
unless the special intervention of Providence in 
many a crisis of their national life be discerned, 
and while we distinetly recognize the miraculous 
nature of the Messianic prophecies of the OT, and 
are not slow to accept the allegation that miracles 
may have accompanied their progress, we cannot 
think that the evidence for several recorded mir- 
acles, such as Elisha making the axe-head to swim 
(2 Καὶ 6°), the speaking of Balaam’s ass (Nu 9958), 
and the staying of the sun and moon at Gibeon 
(Jos 1013), is at all sufficient to compel implicit 
eredence in their literal truth. 

vi. CURISTIAN MIRACLES AFTER THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE.—1. The last section of this article must be 


* See above, vol. i. p. 6965, art. ELisma, 

t See vol. i. Ὁ. 2349. 

¢{ See Sanday, Inspiration, Ὁ. 414f., and Gore, Bampton 
Lectures, Ὁ. 195f., and cf, art. JONAH, above, vol. ii. p. 751. 
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far too brief for its subject, but something ought 
to be said of miracles recorded elsewhere than in 
the OT and NT, if our discussion of miracles in 
veneral is to be in any way complete. We have 
seen that the infant Church is described in Ac as 
having been favoured with miracles as well as with 
other gifts of the Spirit. When did these miracles 
cease in Christian history? Many different opinions 
have been held, one branch at least of the Church 
believing that there has been no cessation and that 
miraculous powers are still in her possession, it 
being often urged, on the other hand, that they 
died with the apostolic company. The chief reason 
alleged for this latter opinion is apparently based 
on the assumption that miracles are given only for 
evidential purposes, that their sole function is to 
certify the Divine character of revelation, and that 
when this has been sufficiently established their 
work is done, and that they may not be expected 
to continue. And, curiously enough but most un- 
reasonably, it has been assumed that the apostles 
could not have worked any miracle save those 
recorded in Scripture, or at least that no record of 
such could be trustworthy. Between these extreme 
views are to be ranked the great body of old English 
divines, 6.9. Dodwell and Tillotson, who held that 
miracles were occasional in the Christian Church 
until the time of Constantine, when, Christianity 
being established by the civil power, it no longer 
needed such supernatural assistance. Thus Fuller 
explains that ‘miracles are the swaddling clothes 
of the infant Churches’ ; and yet another view lias 
commended itself to many, viz. that the power of 
working miracles extended to but not beyond the 
disciples upon whom the apostles conferred it by 
imposition of their hands.* 

2. According to Acts, the Divine powers promised 
by Christ to His Church were at least occasionally 
exercised, not only by the apostolic company but 
by other persons as well. It would not be sur- 
prising, therefore, if we found in the literature of 
the early 2nd cent. many references to miracles 
like those in Acts. And yet such references are 
few and seanty. Our records of the period are 
fragmentary, to be sure, but it is remarkable that 
they tell so little on the subject. With a few not- 
able exceptions, of which something is said further 
on, there 15 no trace up to the end of the 2nd cent. 
of any miraculous gift still existing in the primitive 
Church save those of prophecy and healing, including 
exorcism, both of which are frequently mentioned. 

(a) In Hermas (Mand. xi.) and in the Didaché 
the abuse of the grace of prophecy is spoken of, and 
@ little later Justin (Dial. § 82) has the statement 
παρὰ γὰρ ἡμῖν καὶ μέχρι νῦν προφητικὰ χαρίσματά 
ἐστιν. We observe here that the earliest notices of 
the power of propliecy imply also the presence of 
its counterfeit, and indeed prophecy is, of all the 
Divine ‘ gifts,’ that which would most easily lend 
itself to imposture. And Justin’s statement seems 
to imply his surprise that prophecy should have 
continued so long, for he says ‘ even up to the pre- 
sent,’ from which we might gather that instances 
of genuine prophecy in his day and in his neigh- 
bourhood were not very numerous. 

(6) The gift of healing is also noted by Justin 
(Dial. § 39), though he does not give any instances 
within his own observation. Origen goes further 
(contra Celsum, iii. 24), and says that he has seen 
many persons rescued from delirium. But the com- 
monest exemplification of this gift was displayed 
in the expulsion of demons; exorcism is regarded 
quite as a thing of course by the 2nd cent. Fathers. 
Justin (Apol. ii. § 6, Dial. 88 30, 76) and Ter- 


tullian (pol. 23, 37, 43, de Idolol. 11, ete.) speak | 


in extravagant terms as to the certainty with 
which demons could be expelled by the prayers of 
* See Kaye’s Tertullian, p. 49. 
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the faithful. ‘They allege these powers to be the 
common property of all Christian people, and to be 
susceptible of exercise at any moment and on any 
occasion. This is going far beyond the language 
of the Gospels and Acts, but it is here sufficient to 
observe that phenomena of this sort are often 
explicable without any recourse to supernatural 
agency (see above, tv. ὃ 5). 

3. Next, it 1s important to note that the early 
Fathers, although seeing the miraculous in the 
incidents of their daily life, place the miracles of 
the apostolic age on a pinnacle quite above the 
miracles of their own time. When we go to the 
4th cent., we find Chrysostom saying that ‘all the 
men of his time togetlier’ could not do as much as 
St. Paul’s handkerchief (de Sacerdot. iv. 6), and he 
implies that in his day there were no raisings from 
the dead (cf. Hom.in 1 Cor. vi.2). But, much earlier 
than this, Tertullian, after saying that the apostles 
had spiritual powers peculiar to themselves, adds 
‘nam et mortuos suscitaverunt quod Deus solus ; 
et debiles redintegraverunt, quod nemo nisi Chris- 
tus’ (de Pud. c. 21)—language which would be 
strange if such occurrences were even occasional 
in hisday. And of the miracles of the apostolic 
age, Origen only says that traces (ἴχνη) remain in 
his time (contra Celsum, i. 2). We find then (i.) 
that by the end of the 2nd cent. there is a growing 
suspicion that miracles are dying out, (11.) that 
such miracles as are recorded are generally re- 
garded as different in kind from those of the 
apostolic age, and (iii.) that in the earliest age 
of post-apostolic Christianity the ‘miracles’ are 
almost, without exception, of prophecy, healing, 
and exorcism. 

4, 'The exceptional cases remain to be mentioned. 
(a) Eusebius records (HE in. 39) that Papias re- 
lated that in his time a man rose from the dead, as 
he had heard from the daughters of Philip the 
Tivangelist, and that Justus Barsabbas was once 
delivered from the effects of drinking poison. The 
former of these occurrences may relate to some 
such occurrence as the raising of Dorcas (Ac 9*), 
which the daughters of Philip may have witnessed, 
and the latter is not related 1n sufficient detail to 
enable us to draw any conclusion from it (cf. Mk 
1648), But it is significant that Papias’ account 
seems to have been silent as to miracles which 
came within his own observation. The occur- 
rences he mentioned were in the apostolic age, and 
he does not profess to speak as an eye-witness. 

(5) The often quoted statement of Irenzeus is 
more difficult to explain or to explain away. He 
speaks of prophecy, healing, and exorcism as im- 
possible in heretical circles, but as common in the 
Church, and he adds, ‘ Yea, even the dead were 
raised and abode with us many years’ (ἠγέρθησαν 
καὶ παρέμειναν σὺν ἡμῖν ἱκανοῖς ἔτεσι, adv. Her, τι. 
xxxii.). All that can be said about this is that 
no specific instance is produced ; the language is 
rhetorical, and the statement occurs in the middle 
of a polemic against heretics. Nor are we furnished 
with details. Further, when lrenzus passes from 
the mention of the more common miracula to speak 
of raising the dead, the tense is suddenly and un- 
expectedly changed. Healing, exorcism, and pro- 
phecy, these are matters of present experience for 
him ; but he speaks of resurrections from the dead 
in the past tense. Even the words quoted hardly 
mean more than that such events happened within 
living memory. Now Irenzeus was a disciple of 
Polyearp, who was himself a disciple of St. John, 
so that if we view his statement thus it will not 
appear so extraordinary. The inference, in short, 
from the whole passage is that the major miracles 
no longer happened—an inference which 1s con- 
firmed by all the available evidence. * 

* See further, Mozley, Aftracies, Ὁ. 295. 
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5. But if the miraculous powers of the Church 
seem to have grown less and less as the 2nd cent. 
went on, it must also be remembered that miracles 
of the most astounding character abound in the 
records of ecclesiastical history from the 4th cent. 
onward. On what grounds, it may be asked, do 
we reject these? Or must we reject them? Is 
there any reason why these should be rejected and 
those of the NT accepted? and on what principles 
is such differentiation to be made? 

6. It is plain, at the outset, that miracles are 
always possible to the believer in God, and again 
that there is always a presumption against them 
to one who believes that God governs the world 
by general laws. This fact, that His rule is uni- 
form for the most part, is what gives to miracles 
their signal character, their character as signs, 
and so forbids us to see ‘miracle’ in the ordinary 
activities of Providence. They are σημεῖα, and are 
therefore a priori unlikely to be of everyday 
occurrence. And the remarkable economy in the 
use of miracle displayed both in the OT and in the 
NT confirms us in the conviction that there is an 
antecedent probability against them as a general 
rule. This antecedent improbability may be over- 
come by the special circumstances of the case (as 
we have pointed out is true of the miracles of 
Christ), or by the strength of the evidence which 
may be adduced; but normally it has considerable 
force. Further, supposing true miracles occur, 
nothing is more certain than that they will provoke 
imitation and imposture, and will encounter the 
rivalry of a host of false ones. Pascal goes so 
far as to say that the existence of the false neces- 
sarily points to the existence of the true as their 
antecedent cause, without which they would never 
have gained a footing.* We need not accept this 
dictum in its integrity, but there is this of truth in 
it, that it shows on the one hand how unscientific 
it is summarily to reject the evidence for a given 
occurrence, merely because somewhat similar evi- 
dence has proved misleading in other cases; and, 
on the other hand, that we must always allow for 
a readiness to believe in miracle arising from 
previous (real or imaginary) expericnce of such 
Interpositions of Divine favour. We say then, 
first, that while we do not in the least feel bound 
to reject mediwval or modern miracles, we start 
with a determination to test the evidence for them 
very severely. If we draw conclusions as to the 
history of the Christian Church from what we read 
in the OT of the history of the Jewish Church, we 
shall expect to find miraculous interposition very 
rarely exhibited, and then only at great national 
crises, and not merely for the warning and instruc- 
tion of individual souls. 

7. This same law of Divine economy will bid us 
also to exclude from the category of miracles such 
events as may reasonably be referred to natural 
causes. Visions or voices which may be resolved 
into false perceptions or deceptions of the senses 
must be so classed. The extraordinary phenomena 
which are recorded as having accompanied the 
martyrdoms of Polycarp,t of Savonarola, of Hooper, 
may readily enough be 2 “aap as the operation 
of physical forces, a little exaggerated perhaps 
by pious enthusiasm. Stories lke that of the 
Thundering Legion and the rain which followed 
the prayers of the Christian host may be true in 
the main, although the events of which they tell 
are not necessarily miracles in any other sense 
than that in which every answer to prayer is a 
miracle (see above, 1. § 15). In other cases the 
recorded phenomena are too like the tricks of 
a thaumaturgist for sober piety to recognize in 
them the finger of Ged; and in many the alleged 


* Penséea, ii. 235 (ed. Faugéres). 
t See Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, τι. 1. 516. 


iniracles are grotesquely absurd and utterly devoid 
of that character of σημεῖα which all true miracles 
have as revelations of the Divine will and purpose. 

8. Next, in an overwhelmingly large number of 
the cases which remain, both of medizeval and 
modern miracles, the evidence is entirely insufii- 
cient. There is no ὦ priori probability in their 
favour, and very inadequate @ posteriori testimony. 
In how few cases, outside the NT, have we got the 
evidence of the agent who is supposed to have 
worked the miracles! And it is to be feared that 
many stories of miracles worked by saints may be 
accounted for by the misguided piety of their 
biographers. ΑἸ] too soon in the Church’s history 
a false criterion of sanctity grew up. It was sup- 
posed that the measure of a man’s goodness was 
the amount of miraculous power by which his 
preaching was aided.* Now from the belief that 
the man who works miracles must be a good man, 
the transition is easy to the converse inference. 
This man was a good man, hence he must have 
worked miracles, and so it can be no harm to write 
down a few in his biography. He must have 
worked, if not these particular wonders, at least 
others very like them.t We thus find that the 
further removed in time the saint is from his 
biographer, the more is his life embellished with 
legend and glorified with miracle. We distrust 
the medizval records on these grounds. Jalsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus, we say. No criticism of 
this sort can be applied to the miracles of the NT; 
for here we have contemporary testimony of the 
principal persons concerned, and the miraculous is 
as prominent in the earlier as in the later canonical 
writings. 

9. It is a suspicious circumstance that many of 
these medieval miracles happened so opportunely 
for the triumph of a particular party or the 
clorification of a particular τοῖν ααὶ, In one 
sense, indeed, it is very far from suspicious to read 
that a miracle came at the right moment, 7.¢. for 
the support of God’s truth, but in another sense it 
as suspicious. If men are anxiously expecting a 
sign from heaven to guarantee the piety of a 
doubtful undertaking or the success of a hazardous 
cause, it is very likely that they will see the finger 
of God in what is really only the operation of His 
ordinary laws, and it is not improbable that they 
may be the dupes of unscrupulous persons who 
play upon their prejudices. 

10. All these qualifications being made, a re- 
siduum of recorded cases is left, which it is diffi- 
cult to explain. Men will view them differently, 
according to their predispositions. But it is not 
too much to say that no recorded occurrences in 
recent centuries seem to bear the character of 
σημεῖα in at all the same degree as the miracles of 
the Gospel, whether we have regard to the general 
circumstances under which they were worked, or 
the results, moral and spiritual, which were con- 
sequent upon men’s belief in them. Quite apart 
from the adequacy or inadequacy of the evidence 
brought forward in their favour, or the possibility 
of ‘natural’ explanations, alleged miracles such 
as the apparition of the Blessed Virgin at La 
Salette, and the cures of pilgrims at the shrine 
which has been built at the spot, are lacking in 
the dignity and moral grandeur of the miracles of 
the Gospel. Whatever may be thought about 
them, itis plain that even if these and their hke 
are really to be traced to the intervention of the 
Divine mercy which loves to reward a simple faith 


(and it does not seem to us that the evidence is 


sutticient to establish such a conclusion), yet they 
do not serve as vehicles of revelation as the miracles 


* See Mozley, Afiracles, p. 180. ; ᾿ 
+ Newman lays down a principle very like this (University 
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of the Gospel did. They may be θαύματα, δυνάμεις, 
τέρατα, but they are not σημεῖα of a new spiritual 
message to mankind, which it sorely needed to 
learn. And this is the essential characteristic of 
the miracles of the Christ. 

On the whole subject of this article οἵ, JESUS 
CHRIST, in vol. ii. p. 624-628; and see NATURAL, 
NATURE, PROPHECY, SIGN. 


LITERATURE.—The subject has been treated by innumerable 
writers, but the following books are among the most important, 
and are easily accessible: Origen, contra Celsum; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, Theologica, 1. cx.; Spinoza, Tractatus Theo- 
logico-politicus, de mitraculis (on the negative side); Pascal, 
Pensées; Butler, Analogy; Hume, Enquiry concerning the 
Human Understanding, x. (on the negative side); Paley, Evi- 
dences ; Babbage, Ninth Bridgewater Treatise ; Trench, Nom on 
the Afiracles ; J. B. Mozley, Bampton Lectures; Lange, Life of 
Christ, ii. pp. 96-172 (Eng. tr.); J. 8. Mill, Three Essays on 
Religion (negative); Duke of Argyll, The Reign of Law; 
Matthew Arnold, Literature and Dogma and God and the Bible 
(on the negative side); Supernatural Religion (negative) ; 
Temple, Bampton Leetures; Westcott, Introduction to Study 
of Gospels, The Gospel of the Resurrection, and The Gospel 
of Life; Bruce, The Chief Hnd of Revelation, and The Miracu- 
lous Klement in the Gospels; Newman, Two Essays on Miracles ; 
EK. A. Abbott,'Philomythus (a reply to the last); Boedder, Natural 
Theology; Mingworth, Divine Immanence; A. T. Lyttelton, 
Huilsean Lectures. J. H. BERNARD. 


MIRIAM (ann; UXX and NT Μαριάμ, Josephus 
Μαριάμνη). —41. The daugliter of Amram and 
Jochebed, and sister of Aaron and Moses, being 
probably the eldest of the three. Though not 
mentioned by name, she was the sister wlio 
watched from a distance what would happen to 
Moses in the ark of bulrushes, and went and 
fetched her mother to act as nurse to her brother 
for Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2:5. (E)). She took a 
leading part in the Exodus with her two brothers. 
She is called ‘the prophetess, the sister of Aaron,’ 
and she led the women in their chant of victory after 
the passage of the Red Sea (Ex 1539. (E)). We find 
her during the wanderings combining with Aaron 
against Moses at Hazeroth because of his marriage 
with a Cushite woman. They claimed to have the 
power of prophecy equally with him, though Moses 
stood upon a higher plane in the world of revelation, 
which ought to have made them afraid to rebel. 
Miriam and Aaron were both severely rebuked, 
but the chief ge fell upon Miriam. ‘The 
cloud removed from over the tent; and, behold, 
Miriam was leprous as white as snow.’ Aaron at 
once confessed their sin, and begged Moses’ forgive- 
ness ; whereupon Moses obtained Miriam’s healing 
froinGod. She was,however, sentenced to exclusion 
from the camp for seven days, and the camp re- 
mained unmoved for that time (Nu 121-16, Towards 
the end of the wanderings Miriam died at Kadesh, 
and was buried there (Nu 20!). Two allusions are 
made to Miriam in other books of the OT. Asan 
incitement to the strict observance of the law of 
leprosy in Dt 248 the peopleare bidden to remember 
her case: ‘Remember what the Lord thy God did 
unto Miriam, by the way as ye came forth out of 
Egypt’ (Dt 24°). In Mic 64 she is mentioned with 
Moses and Aaron as a leader with them of the 
people. Joseplius asserts (Ané. III. 11. 4) that she 
was the wife of Hur, and grandmother of Bezalel. 
Jerome (de Loc. Heb. 108) says that her tomb was 
shown close to Petra in Arabia in his day. 
Josephus adds other details, which we need not 
trouble ourselves with; and the Koran identifies 
her with the Virgin Mary. The name ‘ Miriam’ 
is of great interest to Christians as being the 
name by which the Virgin Mother of Christ was 
known. 

2. A second Miriam is mentioned in 1 Ch4!"(Heb.). 
It has been supposed by Bertheau that the last 
clause of 1 Ch 4.8 should come before the three 
names of which this is one. H so, they would | 
be the children of a daughter of Pharaoh. 

H. A. REDPATH. 


| and some are without them, 


MIRMAH (Amp). — Eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8? (B Ἰμαμά, A Mapud, Luc. Mapua). 


MIRROR (a0, 399, ἤν 98, κάτοπτρον, 2oomrpov).—Any 
surface so smooth and regular as to reflect uniformly 
the rays of light, produces, by the operation of 
simple optical laws, images of objects in front of or 
above it, which appear to the eye asif they were 
behind or beneath it. This property has been 
valued and applied as an aid to the toilet from 
very early times. The surface of a transparent 
substance like glass or still water may thus act as 
a mirror (Pr 2715), and even a black surface if highly 
polished may do the same. The higher the reflect- 
ing power of a substance, however, the brighter and 
clearer the image which it gives. A flat mirror 
produces images of the same size as the objects, 
a convex mirror diminishes the images, while a 
concave one (if sufficiently near) gives magnified 
images, which are erect or inverted according to 
circumstances. Modern mirrors are commonly 
made of glass coated on the dack with an amalgam 
of mercury and tin. Mirrors for scientific pur- 
poses, however, are either of polished ‘speculum 
metal’ (a special alloy of copper and tin) or of 
glass silvered in front. The words ‘glass’ (in the 
sense of mirror) and ‘looking glass’ occur in AV 
(see the places below); but as all mirrors used in 
biblical times were metallic, so far as we can judge, 
RV substitutes for these terms the more general 
one ‘mirror’ (see GLASS, 2). 

Our knowledge of ancient mirrors is derived (a) 
from literary notices, and (6) from actual specimens 
that have been preserved. 

(a) Under the first head we note only references 
to material, manufacture, and the like. Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 26) describes what seems to have 
been an attempt to make glass mirrors at Sidon, 
but nothing is said as to the success of the experi- 
ment. Alexander of Aplirodisias, a writer of the 
3rd cent. A.D., refers (Problem. i. 132) to glasa 
mirrors coated with tin (Marquardt, Das Privat- 
leben der Romer, p. 737, τι, 2), and an Egyptian 
mirror made of glass is said to be in the museum 
at Turin (ὁ. π. 1). In Pliny’s day, however, only 
metallic mirrors werein use. The ordinary material 
for them was an alloy of copper and tin, and the 
best of this kind were made at Brrtuain, Silver 
mirrors were the finest, and were first made by one 
Pasiteles in the timeof Pompey. The effects of the 
various kinds of curvature in mirrors were also 
known (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiiil. 45, xxxiv. 48). 
Seneca describes the phenomena of reflexion in 
a coneave mirror (Nat, Quest. I. iv. 3), and 
speaks of gold and silver mirrors large enough 
to give an image of a whole human figure (20. I. 
XVil. 8). 

(6) The ancient mirrors still existing may be 
classified as— 

(1) Egyptian. These are made of an alloy of 
copper, highly polished, and are nearly circular 
with ornamental handles of wood, stone, or metal. 
They are described and figured in Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, ii. 350ff. (9) Htruscan. These 
have been found in great numbers in the ruins of 
Przeneste and in other Etrurian burial-places. The 
are round or pear-shaped, with handles attached, 
and are remarkable for the elaborate engravings 
of mythological scenes on their backs. See Ger- 
hard, Eéruskische Spiegel, i. 78ff., and the plates 
in the other 4 vols. (3) Roman. The mirrors of 
this class are mostly circular. Some have handles 
The term for the 
latter variety was orbis (Mart. ΙΧ. xvii. 5). Among 
those found at Pompeii some are ΑἹ are (Overbeck- 
Mau, Pompeii4, p. 453). (4) Greek. Specimens of 
these were unknown till 1867. They are of two 
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statuettes, and box mirrors consisting of two dises 
which fit into one another and are sometimes 
hinged together, the outer surface of the polished 
disc being ornamented in low relief and the inner 
surface of the other being engraved. 

LITERATURE.—De Witte, Les miroirs chez les anciens; Bauer- 
meister, Denkmdler des Classischen Alterthums, iili. 1690-3 ; 
Marquardt, Das Privatieben der Rémer, Ὁ. 669 ff. ; Collignon, 
Manuel d’Archéologie Grecque, 8408. ; Mylonas, Ἑϊλληνιπκὼ 
χάτοπτρα; Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, by 
Nettleship and Sandys, s.v. ‘Mirror’; Guhl and όπου, Life of 
the Greeks and Romans, 184, 499. 

The following are the Scripture allusions to 
mirrors. In Ex 388 the laver of the tabernacle is 
said to have been made of ‘the mirrors’ (AV 
‘looking glasses,’ AVm ‘brasen glasses’) of the 
serving women.* This imphes that they were 
made of metal (see Brass). The Heb. 1s 7x79 
(LXX xdrorrpov), a word which is elsewhere ren- 
dered ‘vision.’ In Job 3718 the sky is compared 
for strength to a molten ‘mirror’ (x7, LXX ὅρασις 
ἐπιχύσεως, AV ‘looking glass’). The whole verse 
embodies the ancient conception of the sky as a 
hard metal-like solid. The verb at the beginning 
(‘spread out’ AV and RV) is ym ‘to beat, beat 
out,’ from which comes the term yp (‘ firmament’) 
applied to the sky (see CosmMoaony). In Is 833 
‘hand mirrors’ (AV ‘ glasses’) are named among 
the articles of female luxury denounced by the 
prophet. The Heb. is ἢ}, and the general idea of 
the word appears to be that of a smooth flat surface. 
It oceurs again in Is 81, where it is rendered 
‘tablet’ in RV and ‘roll’in AV. In late Heb. it 
came to mean the blank margin of a book. In the 
former passage, however, LXX understands b 
onda garments of some thin transparent material, 
and renders by διαφανῇ Λακωνικά, 

In Apoer. and NT ἔσοπτρον takes the place of the 
usual classical word for mirror, κάτοπτρον. In Wis 
7°6 wisdom is called the unspotted ‘ mirror’ of the 
working of God. In Sir 12" the persistent malice 
of an enemy is compared to the rust on a ‘mirror’ 
(AV ‘looking glass’), which it is difficult to wipe 
away completely—a metallic mirror being clearly 
referred to. In 1 Co 13" the spiritual knowledge 
of the present life is likened to the dim perception 
of images in a ‘mirror’ (AV ‘glass’). In Ja 1338. 
the Christian law of liberty is described figuratively 
as a ‘mirror’ (AV ‘glass’). The careless hearer 
of the law, who does not obey it, is compared to 
one who looks at himself in the mirror and forgets 
the reflected image as soon as he has turned away 
from it, while the obedient disciple is likened to 
one who keeps gazing steadfastly into the mirror, 
and who thus has the image of what he ought to 
be always before the eye of his soul. 

The verb κατοπτρίζεσθαι occurs once (2 Co 38), 
Here AV has ‘ beholding as in a glass’ the glory of 
the Lord, RV ‘reflecting as a mirror,’ and RVm 
‘beholding asin a mirror.’ The translation of the 
word is closely connected with the interpretation 
of the context, and the two renderings in RV mark 
the wide divergence which exists among scholars 
and commentators with regard to the passage. 
For the new translation ‘reflecting’ there may be 
quoted Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Bengel, 
Lillroth, Olshausen, and, more recently, Schmiedel, 
and Mayor (on Ja 1%), The old rendering ‘be- 
holding’ is supported by Grimm, Winer, Meyer, 
Heinrici, Beet, and Denney, and should, we think, 
be preferred. The idea of ‘reflexion’ does not 
accord well either with the context or with the 
usage of κατοπτρίζεσθαι in other writers. Thesimple 
physical fact that one who beholds a bright light 
reflected in a mirror has his own face illumined by 
it at the same time is taken as an illustration of the 
transformation of the Christian’s character, which 


reflected in Christ, or the glory of Christ reflected 
in the gospel. JAMES PATRICK. 


MISAEL (B Μεισαήλ, A Mo-).—1. 1 Es 9#= 
MISHAEL, Neh 84. 2, Thr 55 (LXX, Dn 3%), else- 
where MISHAEL, the Heb. name of one of Daniel’s 
three companions in captivity ; called MESHACH in 
Babylon (Dn 1°), 


MISAIAS.—See MASTIAS. 


MISGAB (13%29 with art.; B ‘“Apdé, AN τὸ 
κραταίωμα). -- Mentioned along with Nebo and 
Kiriathaim in the oracle against Moab, Jer 48 
[Gr. 31}. Perhaps it is not intended as a proper 
name. The same Heb. term oceurs in Is 25}, 
where both AV and RV tr. ‘high fort’ (cf. 2S 223, 
Ps 99 bis 182 467-11 483 599 16.17 992.6 g422 144?, Is 
oa”). C. R. ConDER. 


MISHAEL (5xy [the derivation is disputed. It 
comes either from by ¥ »=5x "wx Ὁ “Who is 
what God is?’ or from 5x my ‘Who is like 
God?’ In either case it is sufficiently near such 
Assyrian forms as Mannu-ki-ilurabu, Manum-ki- 
Ashur); LXX Μισαήλ, Μεισαήλ, and [Lv 1015] Μισα- 
daf).—1. According to Ex 653 Mishael belonged to the 
Kohathites, and stood fourth in descent from Levi. 
At Lv 104 he and his brother Elzaphan are ordered 
to carry from before the sanctuary out of the camp 
the dead bodies of Nadab and Abihu, who have 
perished because of their presumption. Both of 
the passages in which Mishael is mentioned are 
attributed to P. 2, A man named Mishael was 
one of Ezra’s supporters in his great work of 
reform. He was amongst those who stood at the 
seribe’s left hand on the great pulpit of wood from 
which the law was read aloud to the people, Neh 
84. These men, twelve in number, one for each 
tribe (as Ryle appears to think), or thirteen (MT 
and LXX), or fourteen (Guthe on 1 Es), have been 
supposed to be the chief priests of the course which 
was at that time performing the temple service. 
But there is nothing in the text to support this. 
Almost certainly they were either Levites or lay- 
men. 3. One of Daniel’s three companions, Dn 
161. 11.19 917, See MESHACH. J. TAYLOR. 


MISHAL (ὑπ). τ A town of Asher, Jos 19% 
(Maacd), given to the Gershonite Levites, 21°° (B 
Βασσελλάν, A MacaddA)=1 Ch 614 [Heb. ©], where, 

erhaps by a clerical error, it is called Syn Mashal. 

n this last instance B has Maacd, A* MacdA. The 
site is unknown. It is only an inference from the 
context when Eusebius (Onomast. 280. 139) says 
Μασὰν συνάπτει τῷ Καρμήλῳ κατὰ θάλασσαν. 

C. R. CONDER. 

MISHAM (ovvn).— Eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 812 (B Μεσσαάμ, A Μισαάλ, Lue. 
Mecodp), 


MISHMA (yn’o; in Gn 2514 Michaelis points 
yovin). —1. A son of Ishmael, Gn 254 (A Macud, 
Lue. Macudy)=1Ch 139 (B Mapa, A Μασμά). The 
tribe of which Mishma is the eponym has not been 
identified. The name has no connexion, accord- 
ing to Dillmann, either with the Maicamaveis of 
Ptolemy (VI. vii. 21), or with the place called 
el-Mismiye in the Le}jfh, south of Damascus. He 
thinks that a trace of the name may remain in 
one or other of the two = — Jebel Misma, 
south-east of Kaf, east of the Wdady Sirhdn, in 
the latitude of _Idumza, or another Jebel Misma' 


farther south, towards Yeimd, where inscriptions 


have been found. 2. The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1Ch 4% (B A Μασμά). J. A. SELBIE. 


comes about through beholding the glory of God | 


* On this passage see Ismar Peritzin JBL, 1898, Pt.ii. p.145t. | MISHMANNAH (Ajo¥9).—A Gadite chief who 
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joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12 (B Μασεμανή, A 
Μασμά»). 


MISHNA.—See TALMUD. 


MISHNEH (nz), 2 K 2214, 2 Ch 34%, Zeph 110 
RVm.—See COLLEGE. 


MISHRAITES (ν 55). το A family of Miriath- 
jearim, 1Ch 2% (B Ἡμασαραείμ, A -- εἰν). No 
place of the name of Mishra’ is mentioned in OT, 
and the MT of the closing verses of 1 Ch 2 is 
involved in considerable uncertainty. See Kittel 
in SBOT, ad loc. 


MISPAR (7595).—One of the exiles who returned 
with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2? (B Μαλσάρ, A Μασφάρ), 
called in Neh 77 Mispereth (ποῦ, B Μασφεράν, A 
Μαασῴφαράθ, § Μασφαράδ). 


MISPERETH.—See preceding article. 


MISREPHOTH-MAIM (0:5 ninwvn, Μασερών, Macpe- 
φωθμάειμ, Μασερεθμεμφωμάιμ).---Οπθ of the places to 
which Joshua (11%) chased the Northern Canaanites 
after their defeat near Lake Merom. The older 
explanation, following the Jewish commentators, 
was to translate the words ‘ burning of waters,’ and 
to refer them to local hot springs or smelting-works 
(cf. Ges. Thes.). This ignored the fact that the 
words are Canaanite in origin, probably assimi- 
lated to like-sounding Hebrew words. 

Others gave the site as Zarephath (1 K 179) on 
the ground of the similarity of name, and because 
‘ Zarephath belongeth to Zidon,’ which place occurs 
in the verse from Joshua. 

Most probably we should revert to a sugges- 
tion of Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xv.), who 
identified it with Musheirifeh or ‘Ain Meserfi, 
a site on the coast, 8. of Ras en-Nakhurah or the 
Ladder of Tyre (Seetzen, 11. 109; Scholz, Reise, 
154). 

This position would agree much better than 
Zarephath with the only other passage in which 
the name occurs (Jos 13°). There the Zidonians, 
who are not yet dispossessed, are said to extend 
from Lebanon to Misrephoth-maim. We should 
scarcely expect Zarephath, a place which lay be- 
tween Tyre and Zidon, to be given as the 8. point 
of the dominion of Zidon, while the Ladder of Tyre 
might well be so named. A. C. WELCH. 


MITE.—See Money. 


MITHKAH (Apne, Marexxd B, Μαθεκκά AF, Methea 
Vulg.).—One of the 12 stations following Hazeroth, 
Nu 3378-29, See EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, 
vol. i. p. 805a, § 111]. 


MITHNITE (‘3ne7).— ‘ Joshaphat the Mithnite’ 
appears in the catalogue of David’s officers in 1 Ch 
1133 (B ὁ Βαιθανεί, A ὁ Μαθθανί)ῆ. This gentilic name 
would imply the existence of a place called jno 
(however we may vocalize that word), which, how- 
ever, is nowhere mentioned in OT. Kittel (in 
SBOT, ad loc.) suggests that the LXX (A) and 
Vulg. (the latter has Mathanites) readings appear 
to have yp) in mind, in which case the gentilic name 
would be vocalized ‘jn. 


MITHRADATES.—41. (A Μιθραδάτης, B -pid-, AV 
Mithridates), 1 Es 24 (LXX 1) = MITHREDATH, 
Ezr 18, the treasurer of Cyrus king of Persia. 1 Es, 
by translating his title 7333 correctly with yafo- 
φύλαξ, shows itself independent of the LXX of 
Ezr, which renders it as a proper name Τασβαρηνός. 
2. (BA? Μιθραδ-, A*Vi4 Be> Μιθριδ-, AV Mithri- 
dates), 1 Es 916 (LXX )=MITHREDATH, Ezr 47, a 
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Persian officer stationed in Samaria under Arta- 
Xerxes. 


MITHREDATH (nmnn, Pers. =‘ given by Mithra, 
or the sun’; Μιθραδάτης ; 1 Es 2" Μιθριδάτης B, v.** 
B® A*; Mithridates),—1. The Persian treasurer, 
whom Cyrus commanded to deliver to Sheshbazzar, 
the prince of Judah, the sacred vessels taken from 
the temple by Nebuchadrezzar (Ezr 15). 

2. Apparently a Persian officer stationed in 
Samaria. ‘Together with his colleagues he wrote 
to Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to hinder the rebuild- 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem (Ezr 4”), The corre- 
spondence between the Samaritans and the Persian 
court probably took place in the interval between 
the missions of Ezra and of Nehemiah. 


MITRE.—1. The word used in AV for naixp 
(LXX μίτρα or xldapis), the official head-dress of the 
Heb. high priest (Hix 28% 37-9 296 3978-51, Livy 8° 164; 
cf. also zk 21%), RVm has ‘turban,’ except in 
Ezk 9125. where AV has ‘diadem’ and RV ‘mitre,’ 
without marginal note. The head-dress of the 
ordinary priest was 7y219(A V bonnet, RV headtire). 
The mitre of the high priest was, like the headtire 
of the subordinate priests, of fine linen, and was 
made from a piece, said by the Rabbins to have 
been sixteen cubits long, rolled into a sort of turban. 
Hence its name, from 435 ‘to wind.’ On the front 
of the mitre, just above the high priest’s forehead, 
was the sacred crown (see CROWN, 2). The precise 
shape of the mitre is, however, disputed. It is 
frequently represented as lower, rounder, fuller at 
the sides, and resting more lightly on the head 
than the headtire of the ordinary priests, which 
was shaped somewhat like a helmet (so Braunius, 
de Vest. Sacerd. Heb. lib. 11. cap. 21). On the 
other hand, Bahr (Sym. ii. p. 110) maintains that 
it was higher and longer, though perhaps, as 
Maimonides seems to imply, with the top bending 
over. The description of J osephus (Ané. 111. vii. 6, 
‘The (high priest’s) hat was similar to that used 
by all the priests, but above it was sewn another 
embroidered with blue’) has given trouble to 
archeologists; and Philo (de Vit. Mos. ii. 11) 
seems to speak of a third part of the head-dress, 
besides mitre and crown, which he calls κίδαρις or 
diadem. The language of OT is, in fact, quite 
indefinite as to the shape of the mitre, and Philo 
and Josephus may either have misinterpreted its 
expressions, or haye had in mind later embellish- 
ments. The mitre was as representative of the 
priestly dignity as the crown or diadem was of the 
royal. Hencein Ezk 9155 ‘Remove the mitre; and 
take off the crown’ (RV), may signify the desola- 
tion of both priesthood and monarchy. 

2. Another word (η"}) from the same root is in 
Zec 3° tr? ‘mitre’ in AV and RV (RVm ‘turban 
or diadem’), and is applied, apparently as a syn- 
onym of the technical word described above, to the 
head-dress which the prophet saw placed on Joshua 
the high priest. It is also found in Job 294 (AV 
‘diadem,’ RVm ‘ turban’) in a figurative descrip- 
tion of a righteous man arrayed in the garments of 
nobility ; in Is 3% (AV ‘hoods,’ RV ‘ turbans’) as 
an article of elaborate female attire (cf. μίτρα in 
Jth 168, Bar 5%); and in Is 623 Keré (AV and RV 
‘diadem’) as a symbol of the honour which J” will 
place upon His people. See HEAD-DRESS. 

G. T. PURVES. 

MITYLENE (Μιτυλήνη), or Mytilene (as usually 
spelt on coins, cf. Blass on Ac 11"), the chief town of 
Lesbos, lies on the E. side of that island, about 10 
or 12 miles from the coast of Asia. M. itself was 
originally built on a small island, and perhaps 
joined to Lesbos by a causeway which formed two 
excellent natural harbours, one on the N. and the 
other on the 5. St. Paul on his return from his 
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Third Missionary Journey had arrived at Troas 
from Philippi, and, after a week’s stay at the 
former place, had preferred travelling by land to 
Assos, while the ship rounded the promontory of 
Lectum and picked him up on its 8. voyage. His 
motive for going by land may have been to remain 
longer with the disciples at Troas, or to be assured 
of the complete recovery of Eutychus. After St. 
Paul was taken on board at Assos, the ship sailed 
to Mitylene (Ac 2013) and stayed there for the night. 
This was the usual practice for vessels in the 
Aigean Sea, where, during the summer, the N. 
wind blows during the day but falls in the after- 
noon. An early start would be made each morning 
before sunrise, so as to get the full benefit of the 
wind. After leaving Mitylene (Ac 20%) the 
travellers sailed to a point opposite Chios, prob- 
ably near Cape Argennum. 

M., which has in later times given its name to 
the whole island of Lesbos, was a town of some 
importance in early history. It joined the Athen- 
ians in the Peloponnesian war, revolted from them, 
and was punished by almost complete annihilation. 
It made an alliance with the Macedonians under 
Alexander the Great, it offered a stubborn resist- 
auce to the Romans in the Mithridatic war, and 
was afterwards made a free city by Pompey. There 
is no record of any Christian church existing in the 
island at the time of St. Paul’s visit. M. formed 
part of the eastern half of the Roman empire, and 
was conquered in A.D. 1462 by the Turks, under 
whose power it has since remained. 


LITERATURE.—Ramsay, St. Paul, p, 291 ff.; Bouillet, Dzct, 
Univ., s.v.; on the present town see Tozer, Jslands of the 
JKigean, 121, 134 £., and on the ancient city, 7b. 186. 


C. H. PRICHARD. 

MIXED MULTITUDE, an expression used to 
describe certain people who accompanied the 
children of Israel out of Egypt Ex 12%, and 
‘fell a Iusting’ at Kibroth-hattaavah Nu 114. 
It is also used of those who were separated from 
among the Israelites after their return from cap- 
tivity Neh 13%. In Ex 12% the Heb. is 31 say, 
LXX ἐπίμικτος πολύς, Vulg. vulgus promiscuum 
innumerabile, Targ. Onk. ‘many strangers,’ Syr. 
δ NINY. The VSS agree in giving to 32» the 
sense of a mingled people, as it is rendered in 
other passages (see further on), and to 72 its 
common meaning of ‘many,’ so that ‘ mixed multi- 
tude’ represents adequately the original in this 
passage. Butin Nu 114 Heb. has a different word, 
ΠΌΒΌΝΠ (the x being quiescent) occurring only in 
this passage. It is probably a contemptuous term 
for a gathering together of the people, and there 
is no further indication of ΠΕΡ than that 
implied in any gathering. The LXX and Vulg. 
omit the adjectives πολύς and innumerabile, but 
otherwise render asin Exodus. The earlier English 
translations indicate the difference in the original. 
Wyclif has in Ex 12°8 ‘the comoun of either sex 
unnoumbrable’ (where the influence of the Vulg. 
is evident), and Nu 115 ‘the comoun forsothe of 
either kynde.’ Tindale in Ex has ‘moch comon 
people,’ and also Coverdale ; but in Nu Tindale’s 
‘the rascall people’ was perhaps a little too 
forcible, and Coverdale has ‘comon sorte of 
people.’ The rendering of AV pnts out of sight 
8, variation in the original indicated in the earlicr 
translations, and RV has not (as in some similar 
eases) brought it back into view. 

A. similar criticism of AV and RV applies to 
Neli 13%. There the Heb. is a4rb2, the LXX 
renders the noun as before, but Vulg. has omnem 
alienigenam, which Wyclif renders by ‘ alien,’ and 
the early English versions ‘every one that had mixte 
hinself therin,’ a fair rendering of the Hebrew. 

The same Heb. word oceurs, but with the def. art. 
(awa), Jer 5057 (σύμμικτος), Ezk 30°, where it prob. 


means ‘mercenaries,’ and (the y being pointed with 
Seghol) Jer 25%: 3: (σύμμικτος). Both AV and RV 
translate ‘the mingled people’ in these passages, 
in 25% the people are in or near Egypt, in 25% 
they are to the 8.E. of Palestine on the borders of 
Arabia. The same Heb. consonants (differently 
pointed) denote Arabia ; and for the parallel pas- 
sages 1 K 104, 2 Ch 9, where both punctuations 
occur, see ARABIANS. The meaning of the Heb. 
word in the account given in Neh is evident. 
The strangers with whom Israel had contracted 
allianees, and the children of such alliances, formed 
the ‘mixed multitude’ or the ‘mingled people.’ 
The verb (in Hithpael) is used, Ezr 932, of these 
marriages, and Ps 106° of ‘mingling with the 
heathen.’ A similar condition of aflairs existed 
when the Israelites came out of their bondage in 
Egypt. The intercourse between Egypt and Israel 
continued, Solomon allied himself with Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and the special permission for the children 
both of Edomite and Egyptian parents to enter 
into the congregation (Dt 23°) shows that alliances 
between Israel and these nations were recognized. 
After the return from captivity a strict rule of 
severance from surrounding nations was enforced. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

MIZAR.—Ps 425 [Heb.’] reads, following the MT, 
“Ὁ my God, my soul upon πὶ ἢ is cast down; 
therefore do I remember thee from the land of 
Jordan and the Hermons, from the mountain of 
Mizar’ (so Driver, Parallel Psalter, and [substanti- 
ally} AV and RV; AVm and RVm suggest as an 
alternative tr® of the last expression 1yy 79> ‘from 
the little hill [ov mountain],’ cf. LXX ἀπὸ ὄρους 
μικροῦ, and Vulg. ὦ monte modico). The question 
is whether mizar is an appellative or a proper 
name. If the latter, Mt. Mizar must have been 
in the vicinity of (or perhaps a part οὐ) ἡ Hermon, 
but it cannot be identified. In the former sense 
(=‘a little thing,’ ‘a trifle’) mizar occurs in Gn 
19-22, where by one of J’s characteristic etymo- 
logies the substitution of the name Zo'ar for the 
earlier Bela’ is accounted for by Lot’s plea, ‘O let 
me escape thither, is it not a little one (ryyn)! 
. . . therefore the name of the city was called 
Zo ar’ (ry, t.e. ‘ pettiness,’ ‘ petty town,’ see Dill. 
ad loc.). Cf. 2 Ch 24% owns ayyp ‘a small company 
of men’; Job 87 1ysn anwey ‘thy beginning was 
small’; Is 6318 sys» ‘for a little while’ + [all]. 

It is possible that we ought to understand the 
word in this second sense in Ps 42°, the reference 
being to Zion, ‘the little mountain,’ in contrast to 
the giant Hermon (so Smend, Wellhausen, Sieg- 
fried-Stade).§ The Psalm may be the expression of 
the feelings of an Israelite, who, when he has 
reached the northern boundary of the Holy Land 
on his way to exile, sends back his sighs to the 
temple-hill and its services. Of course this involves 
an alteration of the MT, but all that is necessary 
is to drop the Ὁ in 17, which may casily have crept 
into the text by accidental repetition of the final 
letter of οὐρηῃ. This would give the rendering, 
“1 remember thee, thou little mountain, from the 
land of Jordan and the Hermons.’ Wellhausen- 
Furness (in PB), reading, as above, 73 instead of 
ap, tr. ‘ Therefore on thee do I think, thou diminu- 
tive mountain, above all the land of Jordan and of 
Hermon,’ 1.6. Zion is the one spot in all Palestine 
(‘the land of the Jordan and of Hermon’) which is 


* See note in Driver, Parallel Psalter, p. 464. 

+ In which case ‘ the little hill of Hermon’ of the Pr. Bk. may 
be materially correct, although as a translation of D’NDIn 
ἜΝ WD it is, of course, quite inaccurate. 

{ ‘Isaiah’ elsewhere (1025 2917) uses 1Y]> (a word confined to 
Book of Is) in this sense. 

§ Cf. Ps 6815f, where the high mountains look askance at ‘the 


mountain which God hath desired for his abode’ (DTN TOR WA 
inav?). 
a 
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ever present to the Psalmist’s mind. Wellh. (in 
5.801 remarks that the expression 7yy2 19 ‘little 
mountain,’ for ΤῊΣ W, 1s very strange. 

J. A, SELBIE. 

MIZPAH and MIZPEH.—A name of several 
places and towns in Palestine. In most cases it 
is spelt (in AV) Mizpah, but in several instances 
Mizpeh. The same variety of reading, 75> or 
nasxp, occurs in the original. In three cases only is 
Mizpeh used with the definite article, viz. Mizpeh 
a town of Judah (Jos 15%), Mizpeh a town of 
Benjamin (Jos 1838), and ‘the watch-tower of the 
wilderness’ (2 Ch 20%). In the other cases the 
article is omitted, viz. ‘the Valley (bik‘ah) of 
Mizpeh’ (Jos 118), Mizpeh of Gilead (Jg 117%), 
Mizpeh of Moab (18 22%); but in these last 
two instances it would in any case be without the 
article, as it is followed by a word in the genitive. 

Mizpeh (ns) is derived from πον to look out, to 
view; from the same root are derived the proper 
names Zephath (Jg 117, Zephathah (2 Ch 14”), 
Ramathaim-zophim (1 8 1'; an impossible name),* 
the field of Zophim (Nu 23). TheTargum translates 
both Mizpeh and Zophim by sm2o ‘place of view,’ 
‘watch-tower’(?).t Mizpeh is used to denote either 
a town (Jos 1538 186, Jg 1179, 1S 228) or a watch- 
tower (2 Ch 20%, Is 218), In the two cases where it 
is used to denote a watch-tower, it is translated so 
both in AV and RV, and by LXX τὴν σκοπιάν ; in 
the other cases the AV and RV render it as a 
proper name. 

Mizpah is always used with the article except in 
Hos δ᾽. It is used only in connexion with the land 
of Mizpah, near Mount Hermon (Jos 11), the site 
of the heap of stones of witness on Mount Gilead, 
and the sanctuaries of J” in Benjamin and near 
Shiloh. It is possible, then, that Mizpah represents 
an aboriginal name connected with a sanctuary, 
and hence the play upon the word JZizpah, and its 
root zaphah (‘to look out or view’), between Laban 
and Jacob (Gu 31*). 


The LXX gives a variety of readings for Mizpeh and Mizpah. 
(1) Mizpeh— 
(a) B Μίωασσώχ, A Μασσηφά. The valley of Mizpeh in the 
Lebanon (Jos 118). 
(Ὁ) Μασφά. Town of Benjamin (Jos 1538), 
(6) B Maconuc, AMaoge. Town of Benjamin (Jos 1828), 
(d) Μα(σ)σηφά. Town of Moah (1 S 228), 
(6) Β τὴν σκοπιάν, A τῆς σκοπιᾶς, Mizpeh of Gilead (Jg 1129), 
(7) τὴν σκοτιάᾶν, The watch-tower (2 Ch 9024, Is 218), 
(2) Mizpah— 
(a) ἡ ὅρωσις (‘that which is seen,’ ‘a vision’). The scene 
of the covenant hetween Jacob and Lahan in 
Gilead (Gn 314). 
(0) B Δῖασσευμάν, A Μασσυφάθ, 
under Hermon (Jos 113), 
(¢,) Μασσηφά. The Mizpah of Gilead, where Jephthah 
spoke hefore the Lorp, and where Jephthah's house 
was (Jg 1111.34), Mizpah near Shiloh, where Israel 
met hefore the Lorp (Jg 201-3). Mizpah of Benjamin, 
where Gedaliah ruled israel (2 K 25% [B Μασσηφάθ]), 
Jer 406-15 411.10 (Gr, 476-15 481. 10}. Mizpah near 
Shiloh (Jg 211. 5. 8), 
(συ) B Μασσηφάθ, A Μασηφάτ, ασσηφά. Mizpah of Ben- 
jamin, where Israel met before the Lorp (1 S 75-18), 
Mizpah of Benjamin, where Gedaliah ruled Israel 
(2 K 2523), 
(d) Marge. Mizpah of Benjamin, where Gedaliah had 
ruled {srael (Neh 349), 
(e) Marge. Mizpah of Benjamin in time of Asa (2 Ch 
166), 


(7) ἡ σκοπιά. Mizpah of Gilead (Jg 1017). Mizpah of 
Benjamin in time of king Asa (1 K 1522), 

Josephus gives Maoga (Ant. VI. iv. 3, Vill. xii. 4) for 
Mizpah of Benjamin, Μασφαθή (Ant. ν. vii. 9) and 
MeougGe (x. ix. 2) for Mizpah both of Benjamin and 
Gilead ; see also Ané, VI. ii. 1. 


These differences of name may give some indica- 
tion of the views held by the LXX as to the 
location of the various Mizpehs and Mizpahs. The 
two in the Lebanon and the town of Judah have 
special names; the remainder, viz. Mizpah or 

* See Comm. ad loc. and art. RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 

+ Neither &mM210 nor ΠΌΝΟ is necessarily a watch-tewer; ‘D= 
‘place of watching,’ which may have heen merely a hill. 


The land of Mizpah 


Mizpeh of Gilead, Shiloh, Benjamin, and Moab, 
are given under the names of Μασῴά, Μασσηφά, 
and Μασσηφάθ.υ But Mizpah of Gilead is once 
translated as ‘the watch-tower,’ and Mizpah of 
Benjamin is given (in 2 Ch 16°) as Μασῴφά, and in an 
identical passage (in 1 K 15°) as ‘the watch-tower.,’ 
The inference may be drawn that, according to the 
view of the LXX, there was a Mizpeh or ‘ watch- 
tower’ in Gilead, not far from the meeting-place of 
Jacob and Laban, and this may have given rise to 
the play upon the word in naming ‘the heap of 
witness’ Mizpah. As Mizpeh was a watch-tower 
over the land of Gilead, so the Lord was ‘the 
watch-tower’ or ‘witness’ to the covenant at 
Mizpah ; and thus the two names would be bound 
together; and when the ark of the covenant in 
aiter-ages was stationed at Shiloh, Gibeah, the meet- 
ing-place of the people before the Lord, would be 
the Mizpah, while the nearest high place or ‘ watch- 
tower’ which for military purposes they would 
constantly have in use would be Mizpeh. The 
Rabbins took a similar view as to the word ‘ Rama- 
thaim-zophim,’ to which they gave the impossible 
translation ‘ Ramotha of the scholars of the pro- 
phets,’ regarding the prophets as watchmen. 

There are at least seven distinct places alluded 
to under the names of Mizpeh and Mizpah, 
namely— 

1. Mizpah (mayen, Samar. naspn, 2.6. mazeébah= 
the pillar) —One of the names of the pillar 
(mazzébah) and heap of stones (gal) put up by 
Jacob and his brethren in the mountain of Gilead 
in token of God being 8, witness to the covenant 
made that day between Jacob and Laban (Gn 
314-5?),* The other names were Jegar-sahadutha 
(which see) and Galeed, the former being the 
western Aramaic for the ‘heap of the testimony,’ 
the latter being the Hebrew equivalent of the 
same (see GALEED, GILEAD). 

The name Mizpah, if it had the sense of a place 
where the Lord watched between two parties to a 
covenant, may have come to be applied to the 
places where the people held solemn assembly 
for deliberation in time of difficulty near the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and it thus would be likely 
to be found near every place where the ark of the 
covenant or tabernacle remained for any time in 
addition to its original position in Gilead. It 
appears in connexion with the battles between all 
Israel and the Benjamites a few years after the 
death of Joshua, and is then evidently near Bethel 
and Shiloh, and again it appears in its original 
position some 150 years after in the time of 
Jephthah. 

There is no record showing to what extent this 
ancient sanctuary in Gilead was used during the 
times of the Judges, when the ark and tabernacle 
were at Gilgal and Shiloh, but at the time that 
the children of Israel were oppressed by the chil- 
dren of Ammon, and in their misery put away 
their false gods, the Ammonites were encamped 
in Gilead and all Israel at Mizpah (Jg 10%). It 
is apparent from the context that this was the 
original Mizpah of Gilead and not that of Shiloh 
or Benjamin, and from the expression ‘ before the 
Lord in Mizpah’ it is surmised that the ark was 
present with the host of Isracl (Speaker's Comm. 
on Jg 1111. If this were so, it was sent over 
without the consent of the tribes of Israel on 
the western side of Jordan (Jg 12'), as Jephthah’s 
action in fighting the Ammonites without the 
assistance of western Israel was called in question 
by them. The whole account would lead to the 


* On this passage see Dillmann’s note. The name ‘Mizpeh’ 
comes in very strangely. It is plain that there is an allusion to 
the mazzébah of the preceding context, as well as a desire to 
explain the origin of a Watch-Tower in the neighhourhood. 
See art. Jaco, vol. ii. p. 529. 
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inference that the eastern tribes assembled as a 
solemn conclave at the ancient scene of the cove- 
nant between Jacob and Laban at Mizpah, and 
then elected Jephthah as their captain-general 
to lead them to victory against the Ammonites, 
without any recourse to Shiloh. He then in the 
spirit of the Lord passed over Gilead and Man- 
asseh, and over Mizpah of Gilead, and from Mizpah 
of Gilead to the children of Ammon (Jg 11”). The 
LXX give the term ‘watch-tower’ both for the 
Mizpah where the eastern tribes of Israel encamped 
(Jg 1011 and for the Mizpah over which Jephthah 
passed. On Jephthah’s return from his victory 
over the Ammonites he came to his house at 
Mizpah, which the LXX render Μασσηφά, as they 
name the spot near the sanctuary where the tribes 
gathered before the Lord. There would thus 
appear, in the view of the LXX, to have been the 
Mizpah adjoining the sanctuary where the tribes 
gathered before the Lord and where Jephthah 
dwelt, and the Mizpeh on high ground near where 
the tribes encamped and where Jephthah passed 
over with them. 

The topographical indications as to the position 
of Mizpah of Gilead are meagre. It was in the 
mountains of Gilead (Gn 31%), and it was north 
of the Jabbék, because Jacob crossed that torrent 
after Fag with Laban. It was a well-indicated 
boundary, to be used in succeeding ages between 
the Hebrews and the Aramzans (Gn 315). It 
was in the vicinity of a Mizpeh, watch-tower, 
or commanding situation (Jg 11%). Beyond this 
there can be little but conjecture. There is one 
indication, however, which seems to limit the line 
of Jacob’s journey east and west: he was coming 
from Padan-aram in the north-east, and with his 
herds and flocks would naturally travel along the 
level tableland to the east of the broken country 
falling towards the Jordan Valley, near the line 
of the present Derd el-Haj7, which avoids crossing 
the Jabbék by making a little detour to the east. 
Whether he came by Damascus or by Bozrah, he 
would arrive north of the Jabbék by passing 
through the vale in which Jerash is situated. It 
is suggested that this is the site of the meeting 
of Jacoband Laban. From the abundance of its 
waters, enough for an enormous city, this site 
must from the earliest times have been a resting- 
place for herds and flocks on their travels. Near 
to these waters (1960 ft.) are the commanding 
situations or Mizpehs, Neby Had (2400 ft.) and 
Jebel Hakdrt (3480 ft.), and to the west are dol- 
mens near the village of Sif. Sir George Grove 
has suggested that the site of Mizpah at Jerash 
is also identical with those of Ramath-mizpah and 
Ramath-gilead (which see); and this seems to be 
the most satisfactory identification. 

2, Mizpah (n5yon).—The events related in Jg 19 
to 21 concerning the extermination of all the 
Benjamites save 600 by united Israel, though 
placed chronologically after the time of the Judges, 
are, from the mention of Phinehas, the grandson of 
Aaron (20%), usually considered (so far as the 
account is historical) to have occurred about 20 
years after the death of Joshua, at a time when 
there were no Judges in the land and the Israelites 
forsook the Lord and served Baal and Astarte 
(213), Josephus also places these events at the 
commencement of his account of the Judges 
(Ant. v.). 

The tabernacle with the ark had been set up at 
Shiloh in Ephraim, 10 miles north of Bethel, 
before the death of Joshua, and remained there 
as its chief and permanent residence until the 
death of Eli; but it would appear from the account 
here given (Jg 20. 21) that the ark of the covenant 
was carried about from place to place in time of 
war to the spot where the people assembled, and 
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in later years to where the Judge resided (Speaker’s 
Comm. on Jg 20). The positions of the places 
mentioned, so far as they are at present identified, 
are: Gibeah (Tell el-F'dl?), 4 miles north of Jeru- 
salem: Bethel (Betféin), 6 miles north of Gibeah: and 
Shiloh (Sez), some 10 miles north of Bethel. A 
Levite was on his way to the house of the Lord, 
probably at Shiloh (Jg 1851 98), possibly at Bethel, 
when he turned aside to spend the night at Gibeali 
of Benjamin close to Ramah (e7-Zdém), and here 
his concubine was outraged to death by Benjamites 
of that city. This deed united all Israel against 
Benjamin, and they gathered together as one man 
unto the Lord at Mizpah (in AV it is given as 
Mizpeh throughout), Jg 201. 

In order to understand the account, the question 
‘where was Mizpah?’ requires to be answered. 
It has usually been understood * that the Mizpah 
here spoken of and that where Samuel gathered 
the people together (1 αὶ 7) were identical. But 
there is no necessity for this conclusion: and the 
confusion of the two places renders the accounts 
of the occurrences unintelligible. The Mizpah of 
Samuel was in the heart of Benjamin near to 
Jerusalem, and it would have been impracticable 
for all Israel to have gathered together on this 
occasion before the Lord, at such a crisis, in the 
midst of the people with whom they were about 
to wage a war of extermination (but see Budde, 
‘Richter,’ in Kurzer Hdcomm. ad loc.). The two 
Mizpahs may have been quite distinct: they were 
the places of assembly of the people in solemn con- 
clave near a sanctuary or where the tabernacle and 
ark were, and in this particular case Mizpah would 
appear to have been some place of assembly between 
Shiloh and Bethel, probably close to Shiloh, where 
the tabernacle was. This is accentuated by the 
statement (20°) that the children of Benjamin 
heard that the children of Israel had gone up to 
Mizpah : suggesting certainly that Mizpah was out- 
side the boundaries of Benjamin. 

3. The Mizpeh (Jos 18“), elsewhere the Miz- 
pah.—Mizpah of Benjamin is first (?) mentioned in 
the early days of Samuel (18 7°). At this time 
Shiloh had fallen from its position as the sanctuary 
of J” (18 44, Jer 7:3 26%) on account of the wicked- 
ness of Israel, the ark of the covenant had been 
captured by the Philistines, had been released by 
them, and abode in Kiriath-jearim twenty years 
(18 72), during which time fie children of Israel 
had fallen into idolatry and suffered severely at 
the hands of the Philistines, and then repented, 
and at the exhortation of Samuel put away the baals 
and Ashtaroth, and served the Lord only. ‘Then 
Samuel with all the authority of judge and prophet 
gathered all the children of Israel to Mizpah to 
pray for them unto the Lord, as Joshua had 
gathered the tribes together to Shechem (Jos 24). 

The question again arises, Where was this Miz- 
pah where the tribes gathered together before the 
Lord, and drew water and poured it out before 
the Lord, and fasted and confessed their sins? 
There is diversity of opinion as to the position 
of Samuel’s residence, Ramah or Ramathaim- 
zophim (?); but that which lends itself most readily 
to the account of Samuel’s life is a few miles north 
of Jerusalem, either Nebt Samii or some point on 
the high ridge north of Shdfat (so van de Velde, 
Dillm., Tristram, G. A. Smith, etc.); and here 
Samuel built an altar, which may have been in 
connexion with the tabernacle, and this Mizpah 
may have been in close proximity to Samuel’s 
residence. If this were so, the position near SAdfat 
is most suitable, as it will be shave that in after- 
years Mizpah appears to have been located not 
very far north of Jerusalem and overlooking it. 

* e.g. by Moore (Judges, Ὁ. 423), Budde (op. cif. supra), Bub! 
(GAP 168), and the majority of recent scholars. 
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We can now follow the changes which, upon 
the views adopted in this article, took place in the 
position of the Mizpah. First, it named the spot of 
the covenant between Jacob and Laban in Gilead ; 
secondly, we find it attached to the place of 
gathering of the people before the Lord in Shiloh, 
where the tabernacle was; then again we find the 
people gathering together before the Lord at the 
original ‘heap of witness’ in Gilead in the time 
of Jephthah ; and, lastly, it names the spot where 
Samuel gathered Israel before the recently-erected 
tabernacle near Ramah to serve God and resist the 
Philistines, and subsequently to choose the first 
king over Israel. Here the tabernacle remained 
for about fifty-seven years, until the dedication of 
the temple of Jerusalem ; and in process of time the 
name Mizpah appears to have clung to this spot, 
for we find that king Asa built Geba and Mizpah 
(2 Ch 165); and it is to be noted that the LXX eall 
it in one case Μασφά and in the other τὴν σκοπιάν 
(1K 15%). During the days of the temple of 
Jerusalem the sanctuary at Mizpah would lose 
prestige; but it must have retained the affection 
of the a a for during the Captivity, when Jeru- 
salem lay desolate, Mizpah became the seat of 
government of the ruler of Juda (Gedahah) under 
the king of Babylon, 2 K 25%, Jer 40° 41}. 

At the time of the rebuilding of the temple the 
district of Mizpah and men of Mizpah are spoken 
of, and it is alluded to as ‘the seat of the governor 
on this side the river’ (Neh 3%). The account (in 
Jer 415) of the pilgrims who were met by Ishmael 
out of Mizpah on their way southward from She- 
chem, Shiloh, and Samaria with offerings to the 
house of the Lord, shows that Mizpah was on the 
high road from Shiloh to Jerusalem. 

In the time of the Maccabees, Mizpah (Macon¢d) 
appears again as a place of solemn conclave, ‘ where 
the Israelites assembled themselves together and 
came to Mizpeh over against Jerusalem, for in 
Mizpeh was there aforetimes a place of prayer of 
Israel’ (1 Mae 3%). The expression ‘over against 
Jerusalem,’ taken in conjunction with the fact 
stated in Jer 415 that Mizpah was on the north 
road leading from Shiloh to Jerusalem, seems 
absolutcly to fix Mizpah to a spot immediately 
north of and close to Jerusalem, as will be seen 
also to have been the view taken by Josephus. 
For the relation of Mizpah to Nob, and the view 
held by some that the two places are identical, see 
art. NOB. 

4%. 8. The land of Mizpah (f5s97 pus, τὴν Μασεύμα, 
terra Mispha, Jos 11°). The valley of Mizpeh (nypa 
mayo, A τῶν πεδίων Μασσηφά, campus Jlasphe), Jos 
11§.—These two places, which, according to Dillm. 
(Jos. ad loc.) and Buhl (GAP 240), should perhaps 
be regarded as one and the same, are mentioned in 
connexion with the battle which took place at the 
waters of Merom, when Joshua led Israel against 
Jabin king of Hazor and the northern tribes, 
Joshua chased them (Jos 118) unto great Zidon, 
and unto Misrephoth-maim, and unto the valley of 
Mizpeh eastward. On his return he burnt Hazor, 
which, though not identified, is generally supposed 
to have been situated somewhat to the north of the 
waters of Merom (Lake Huleh). Joshua would thus, 
on going eastward from Zidon, have gone into the 
valley between the two Lebanons and have arrived 
at the μία or valley (6th ah) of Lebanon under 
Hermon. We read (Jos 11} of Baal-gad in the 
valley (bik'ah) of Lebanon under Hermon (Jos 11} 
12"), and the Hivite lived under Hermon in the 
land of Mizpah (Jos 118. At the present time 
the only biah or buka (Arabic) of any extent in 
the neighbourhood is the great plain between the 
two Lebanons, reaching from the foot of Hermon 
to Baalbek. It would therefore appear that, 
whether these two places are identical or not, they 


are both near to Hermon. If the land of Mizpah 
may be taken to be all the country around 
Hermon, then the valley (δα) of Mizpeh may 
be the southern portion of the valley of the 
Lebanon. For other conjectures see Dillm., Jos. 
ad loc. 

6. Mizpeh (mayan, Μασῴφά, MMispha), a city of 
Judah (Jos 1898) in the Shephélah or lowlands, in 
a group of sixteen, some of which have been identi- 
fied both in the north and south of the Shephélah. 
It is given together with Dilean and Joktheel, 
neither of which has been identified; and there 
is no clue to its position, and no account is given. 
Tell es-Sdfieh, the Blanche Guarde or Alba Specula 
of the Middle Ages, has a name equivalent to 
Scopos or Mizpeh, but it has been suggested that 
this is Gath (so G. A. Smith, ZGAL 227). Robin- 
son (BRP ii. 31) suggests that the valley of Zepha- 
thah, 2 Ch 1419 (same root as Mizpeh), may have 
been near Tedd es-Sdjieh. 

7. Mizpeh Moab (axis mayn, Μασσηφὰ τῆς Μωάβ, 
Maspha que est Moab) is mentioned only once 
(1S 22%), as the place where the king of Moab 
was staying when David consigned his parents to 
his care. At this time the territories of Moab 
did not extend north of the river Arnon, the whole 
of the old Moabite country beyond having been 
allotted to Reuben. As Mizpeh means a lofty 
place where one can see far and wide (Gesenius, 
Lex.), the onty suitable position in Moab appears 
to be the fortress of Moab (Kir of Moab), which 
commands the passes going down to the Dead Sea 
(Luhith and Horonaim). David probably brought 
his parents from Adullam down by the pass of 
Ziz to En-gedi, and thence round by the southern 
end of the Dead Sea up the pass of Horonaim to 
Kir of Moab (now Kerak). ‘There can, however, 
in the absence of further information, be no cer- 
tain clue to the situation of Mizpel Moab. 

LITERATURE.—BRP i. ii.; Stanley, S. and P.; SWP ii.; 
PEFSt, 1875-1877 ; Schwarz; Lightfoot, Syrian Stone Lore; 
Conder, Heth and Moab, 176; ἃ. A. Smith, HGHL 120, 586, 
589; Buhl, GAP (Index); Poels, Hist. du sanctuatre de l’ Arche, 
1897: the Commentaries of Dillm. on Genesis and Josua, of 
Moore and Budde on Judges, and of H. P. Smith on Samuel, ad 
U.citt, C. WARREN, 


MIZPEH.—See preceding article. 


MIZRAIM.—See Eayrt in vol. i. pp. 653°, 
655°, 


MIZZAH (mn). — A ‘duke’ of Edom, descended 
from Esau and Basemath the daugliter of Ish- 
mael, Gn 36-27 (A Moté)=1 Ch 1817 (B ’Opofé, A 
Moxé). The clan of which he is the eponym has 
not been identified. 


MNASON (Δίνάσων [? Cypr. spelling of Attic 
Mvyjcwv—BDlass] ; δὲ Ἰάσων), of Cyprus, with whomS8t. 
Paul and his companions lodged on the occasion of 
the apostle’s last visit to Jerusalem (Ac 21%). He 
is described as an ‘early’ (ἀρχαῖος) disciple, by 
which we may perhaps understand one who liad 
been a disciple from the time of Pentecost (cf. 
ἐν ἀρχῇ, 11), Nothing further is known of him, 
though from his Greek name he was prob- 
ably, if not a Gentile Christian, at any rate an 
Hellenist, with whom it would be natural and 
prudent for St. Paul to lodge, looking to the 
feelings which existed among the Jewish Christians 
against him (vv.%%, and see Meyer). For an 
interesting address on Mnason, in which the utmost 
is made of these scanty notices, see M‘Laren, 
Week-Day Addresses. G. MILLIGAN. 
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*anin, ‘axd, ayio "ua; LXX Μωαβείτης, -βίτης ; Vulg. 
Moabita; Assyr. Ma’aba, Ma’bu, Mw dba).— 

i. The Name. 

ii, The Territory. 

fii. The Language. 

A) Proper Names. 
(᾿ς The Moabite Stone. (a) Notes on the Text; (0) 
Translation ; (¢) Notes on the Translation; (ὦ) 
Features in which the language of the Moabite 
Stone differs from the Hebrew of OT. 
iv. The Religion. 
v. People and History. 
Literature. 

i. NAME.—The MT gives no etymology, but in 
Gn 1937 (J) LXX adds after ‘she called his name 
Moab,’ λέγουσα, Ex τοῦ πατρός μου, 1.6. ‘aNp ‘from my 
father.’ The presence of an etymology of Ammon 
in the following verse favours the LXX text, which 
is adopted by Jos. Ané. I. xi. 5, Jerome, de Wette, 
and Ball, 5.801. Other etymologies suggested 
are ὮΝ ΞΕ ΣΝ Ὁ ‘seed of a father’ (Ges. Thes.; 
Fuerst, HW 8B); or from 18° ‘to wish for’ (Maurer, 
Cursus, p. 130), referring to the attractive char- 
acter of the land. The last is the only one that is 
possible, and itis scarcely probable. ‘Moab’ serves 
indifferently as the name of the land or the people, 
the Moabites occupying Moab throughout the 
whole period during which they are known to 
history. Probably ‘Moab’ was first the name of 
the land and then of the people. 

ii, TERRITORY.—‘ Moab’ was the high tableland 
east of the Dead Sea and the southernmost section 
of the Jordan. Its western frontier is clearly 
defined by these natural boundaries: to the south 
lay Edom and the desert; to the east, Ammon and 
the desert; to the north, before the conquest by 
the Israelites, probably Ammon, after the conquest 
Israel. Towards the desert there could be no 
clearly-defined boundary, and the frontiers be- 
tween Moab, Edom, Ammon, and Israel shifted with 
the balance of power; but, roughly speaking, the 
territory inhabited by Moabites, and forming 
the Moabite state when not encroached upon by 
foreign aggression, was the cultivated plateau 
ΠΆΙΣ nown as ham-Mishér, ‘the Level’ or 
‘Plateau,’ HGHL 53; or Mishér of Medeba, 
Jos 1316; or Sharon, 1 Ch 5%, HGAL 548) from 
the southern end of the Dead Sea to a line some 
miles beyond its northern extremity. Kir of Moab 
is nearly as far south as the southern end, and 
Heshbon and Jazer (wh. see) are some distance 
beyond the northern end of the Dead Sea. This 
plateau is divided by the deep chasm of the Arnon. 
The northern part of this territory is claimed by 
some documents for Reuben or Gad, and was at 
times under the dominion of Israel (cf. below, 
History). The extreme area of Moab might be 
reckoned at 50 miles long by 30 broad, 1500 sq. 
miles, about as large as Hampshire, but the 
cultivated plateau is only about 10 or 12 miles 
broad. 

Conder (Heth and Moab, p. 124) describes Moab 
as ‘a, plateau about 3000 feet above the Medi- 
terranean level, or 4300 feet above the Dead Sea. 
The western slopes-are generally steep. The 
lower formation 15 the Nubian sandstone .. . 
above this a dolomitic limestone, with bold preci- 
pices in some places, forms the upper part of the 
hills, and is capped by a soft mar] full of flints... 
the general aspect of the Moabite mountains rising 
to the plateau is barren in the extreme. The 
sandstone varies from purple to a light tawny 
colour, and the ridges are divided by deep narrow 
ravines. ... In spring the rounded, shapeless hills 
are covered with grass and wild flowers, and parts 
of the plateau are now sown with corn; but the 
number of trees in Moab might be counted with 
the fingers of one hand. ... Moab is a land of 
streams.’ According to /GHL(p. 535) the plateau 
is broken by ‘deep, wide, warm valleys,’ with 


springs and brooks; and ‘eastward the plateau 
is separated from the desert by low rolling hills.’ 
Candie states that gazelles, wild oxen, wolves, 
jackals, hyzenas, vultures, and eagles are found on 
the plateau. But the appearance of the country 
to-day must be very different from that which it 
presented when it was the seat of a powerful and 
prosperous state. The prophets dwell upon the 
‘cities of Moab’; and in their days this land of 
streams was carefully cultivated, dotted here and 
there with fortified towns and villages. Its roads 
and ruins still witness to ancient fertility and 
populousness. Although the existing remains are 
largely Greek and Roman, they show the former 
capabilities of the country, and fairly represent 
the prosperity of Moab in OT times. 

The population must have been considerable. 
Conder estimates the present population of the 
Belka, of which Moab is a part, at about 19,000. 
Hampshire in 1891 had 666,250 inhabitants. Per- 
haps 500,000 would be the highest possible estimate 
of the population of Moab in its most flourishing 
days. One remarkable feature of the country is 
its great wealth of cairns, stone-circles, dolmens, 
and menhirs. Conder states that 700 of these 
rude stone monuments were found by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund surveyors in 1881; heis doubtful 
whether as many similar monuments exist in all 
the rest of Palestine. 

In addition to the plateau itself, Moab comprised 
the southern corner of the eastern part of the 
Arabah or valley of the Jordan, the ‘arbéth Jléab, 
the low hills skirting the plateau east and south, 
and pasture land beyond these hills out into the 
deserts. The climate, natural products, etc., are 
those of Eastern Palestine, in which part of 
Moab is usually included. 

The following cities, etc., are mentioned as at 
one time or another Moabite ; the names in italics 
are probably variants of those in ordinary type, 
which respectively precede them ; they are some- 
times placed slightly out of alphabetical order to 
show the connexion. Names in capitals are found 
only on the Moabite Stone. For details see the 
separate articles on these names. 


Ar-of-Moab, Arnon, Aroer, Ataroth, Bayith, Beer-elim, Beser, 
Beth-bamoth, Bamoth, Bamoth-baal, Beth-baal-meon, Beth- 
meon, Beth-diblathaim, Beth-gamul, Beth-jeshimoth, Beth- 
peor, Bozrah, Dibon, Dimon, Eglaim, Eglath-shelishiyah, 
Elealeh, Heshbon, Holon, Horonaim, Jabaz, Jahzah, Jazer, 
Keriotb, Kir-of-Moab, Kir-heres, Kitr-haveseth, Kiriathaim, 
Kiriath-huzoth, KRHH (Ὁ Korbah), Luhith, Madmen, Medeba, 
Mephaath, Misgab, MHRT ὦ Moharath), Nebo, Nimrim (waters 
of), Nimrah, Nophah, Nobah (ἢ, Peor, Pisgab, Sela, Sibmah, 
SRN (?Sharon), Zoar, Zophim, 


iii. LANGUAGE (Proper Names and Moabite 
Stone).—Our knowledge of the language is derived 
from the Moabite proper names in OT, etc., and 
from the Moabite Stone. Both show that Moabite 
is ‘simply a dialect of Heb.’ (Stade, i. 113). Where 
it differs from biblical Hebrew it agrees either with 
Pheenician or Canaanite, which is also very closely 
allied with Hebrew ; or with Arabic, the language 
of the eastern neighbours of Moab. According to 
Hommel (4 #7 275), the spelling on the Stone has 
a strong affinity with that of the Minmwan inscrip- 
tions; ¢.g. the Moabite Mehdeba’, Neboh, are more 
akin to Minsean than to Heb., which writes JZédebd, 
Nebé. 

The close connexion with Heb. is shown by the 
following resemblances—the details of differences 
are given below. The forms of almost all the proper 
names are consistent with their being of Hebrew 
origin. This might be partly accounted for by the 
fact that, for the most part, they are known to us 
only from Heb. sources. But the Stone is un- 
doubtedly a Moabite document, and almost all its 
words, inflexions, and idioms occur in OT. For 
instance, it has two characteristic Heb. idioms— 
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ἼΠ- asp Too. * * * wo. ya - yw - JIN 
5 gas ow wow - arn. Sy. pop was ὩΣ 
99 [ama wood ΤΙΝῚ nor wean Das ns on 
soy Ds Soa ston b*- Soe say wrt yw 
ἽΝΞ wD ΣΝ 9 Oe po aN ms gm Sy zon «Ὁ 
EE pos ore | IND IN YN NTT Oyo aa mporm | oe 
me ἼΩΝ ws ody - ἼΩΝ can: Sw [naa - ΓΔ sa 
SW pyres Ta aoe "ya - awn | sat - * 
* sy NTT ΤΣ wasn tydys - ΣΝ yarn lod wr - ΤΣ 
10. * 5nd ee by -n** * yaya seesaw ΠῚ ms 10 
1 *** 5.59. pee in ᾿Ξ - ὉΠ ΝῚ i mone πὴ = 
1... * sero Sys os ow - awa lass waob- map 12 
1. ** ye - ὩΣ Os ΤΣ" ΣΩΝῚ lop weave. pan 13 


a es 


oOo OA NT ὃ oO FP WY YB κα 
Oo ANT ὦ δι BR ὦ OO 


140 * 5] θυ. Ὁν- ΤΣ "ΠΝ ἯΤΝ toe ΦῸΣ -θ osm ion 14 
[ὃ * Loon symone ypan-ma-onndsn-nboa-qoq 18 
6 πὴ pam ΡῈ FF ΟΝ ny. * 5. ot 16 
17 ** ss. owe mos [ΙΓ ΓΙ - woo anwyd - 1 ΠΏΓΤῚ "ἢ 17 
18 ** 599. Sy gon bs - nad - on ΞΙΠΟΝῚ - mim => 18 
19 ** son swam 1 ᾿ ΠΏΓΙΓΙ ΤΙΣ - a. ΞΘ pe 19 
20 SIT Ya ws [ὙΠῸ - 55 ws - pois ana ΡΝ 20 
71 Dam yer nan amp ana pas Pot Sy - nap 21 
22 so {ΓΙ Δ naa aN yw ins - Jase | Spy = 
Ὁ, ΩΝ - ΜΚ cney- pan doo-mascnma-q 23 
24. * aw wy oyrt 555 - sos " ΤΙΓΤΡΞ opr aapa sys | ape a4 
25 Sona p> - amar a - asa [pias 2 - ws 5 ao 
260 * *® ayn nbpom-onwy- qa ona al Sanu *** (26 
27 PF yoo ἼἫἼΣΞ oa JIN LNA. DIT - Ἢ - ΓῺΞ "ΤΣ - naa - Tas 27 
28 Gy pe nya wa pot 55. 5. pers pat Ὁ 28 
29 Ἐπ᾿ ΝΥ typos. 5Sysnap - ἼΩΝ τα ΠΝ Ὁ 3 
0. *** py-ow- sw wen-pabys-nmiindat-ema-.s Te ν΄ 90 
BLOF yg Fo Fa as - ἸΣΥΓῚ | PONT: Ise = 
55. * Fas fom omnbn - ΤῪ - ὉΣΩΣ - - ἼΩΝ wi 
88. Iwy- own *** Sy). wo. Τα Ὁ 33 
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the waw consecutive with Impf., only certainly 
elsewhere in Phoenician (Gcs.-Kautzsch, Eng. tr., 
136 n.; cf. Konig, Syntax, 510f.); and the use of 
the Inf. Abs. to emphasize a finite tense (71x ἼΩΝ 
in l. 7),—not, however, peculiar to Hebrew. The 
characters on the Stone are very similar to those 
of the Siloam inscription. 

(A) Proper Names.—In addition to the names of 
cities given at the end of the section on Territory, 
the following proper names are found in OT and 
Moabite Stone (the latter initalics). (1) PERSONS: 
—Balak, Chemosh-melek or Chemosh-gad, Eglon, 
Ithmah, Mesha, Orpah, Ruth, Sanballat (2), 
Shomer or Shimrith, Sihon (?), Zippor; also in 
inscriptions (see History), Kammusu (Chemosh)- 
nadab, Kmshyhy (Chemoshyehi=‘ Chemosh gives 
life,’ Baethgen, p. 13), Mutsuri, Salmanu. (2) 
DEITIES :—Chemosh, Ashtar-Chemosh. (8) the 
RIVER Arnon. 

(B) Moabite Stone.—This Stone was a monument 
erected by Mesha king of Moab, c. 850, to com- 
memorate his victories over Israel. In 1868 a 
Prussian traveller, the Rev. F. A. Klein, discovered 
the upper portion of it, about 34 ft. high, by 2 ft. 
broad and 2 ft. thick, with rounded top, amongst 
the ruins of Dibon (Dibén). In 1869 a rough 
squeeze was taken by an Arab for M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. There is also a copy of ll. 13-20 made 
for him by another Arab. Then the Stone was 
broken up by the Arabs in the hope of making 
more profit out of the fragments. Two large frag- 
ments and 18 small ones were recovered. From 
these, with the addition of reconstructions from 
the squeeze of the missing portions, a restoration 
of the Stone has been made, and placed in the 
Jewish Court of the Louvre at Paris. There is a 
facsimile of this restored Stone in the British 


Museum. The text is printed on p. 404. 
Moabite Alphabet— 
HEBREW. MOABITE, HEBREW, MOABITE. 


ἰ. 


ὲΝ 


οἷ 
ἽΓ τ πὸ Ψν- 
bad 


Δ ~= does not occur. > 


Χέτ 0 wy oD 


~ Φ 


(2) Notes on the Text.—The following abbrevia- 
tions are used in what follows :— 


πῶ ὁ. -Ganneau, La Sitle de Mésa, 1887 (a review 
ο ‘ 

G=Ginsburg, Moabite Stone, 1871. 

L=Lidzbarski, Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 1898, p. 415, 


etc. 
N=Nordlander, Die Inschrift des Kinigs Mesa von Moab, 
—* apud SH, only referred to when differing from 


SH=Socin (with Holzinger), Zur Mesainschrift, Berichte der 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1897, 
only referred to when differing from SS. 

SS=Smend and Socin, Die Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa von 
Moab, 1886. 


The differences of opinion given here relate to 
what and how much can be actually seen on the 
fragments, squeeze, etc., of the Stone. Conjec- 
tures as to letters entirely missing or quite illegible 
will be referred to under the translation. Dots 
over letters signify that, in the opinion of the 
authority quoted, they are indistinct. As G had 
not access to the squeeze or any reproduction of 
it, G cannot be cited for its readings. 


1. After YDI—SS, Ἐν,» : ΟἹ, G, 313 Cl suggests as alternatives 
aby or ObY from Phonician parallels; ὦ, 5p. 
8, After DI—SS, Ὁ" yw: ΟἹ, nothing distinct; L, Ὁ " yw. 
4, Inj * n—SS,D; Cl, G, N,w; τ Ὁ. 
δ. In ἣν *—SS, L,*; Cl,G,n; N, 3. 
6. After DX—SS, 7273; Cl, only part of a 3 visible; JL, 
5151, 
7, After nN—SS, 853; ΟἹ, G, only ἽΝ ἢ L, [5]x 93. 
8. At the beginning—SS, Οἱ, G, L, ?. 
In *p°—SS, G, L, ἢ; Cl, Ἢ or 4, possibly ἘΔ should be 
joined with "ΚΠ, and the combination read as a proper name. 
After *nw—SS, L, 2. 
9, After SSS, 11; Cl, notbing distinct ; Z, N, SH, 13. 
10. In n***— SS, ἢ, wy; Cl, nothing distinct. 
- After -9D—SS, *; Cl, not visible; L, N, SH, *. 
11. In***n—SS, Ὁ. DY; Cl, not visible; LZ, SH, Ὁ" oy. 
12. In* m—SS, ἢ, 0; Cl, not distinct. 
13. In * * *N—SS, was Cl, N, notbing distinct; DL, [?*] v3, 
14. In *1—SS, L, 8; Cl, N, not visible. 
15. In *xi—SS, Cl, L, 0. 
16. In *$1—SS, 0; Cl, ἢ εἰ Ὁ, δ Ὁ D, OD; N, nothing distinct. 
After 75x—SS, Π33ΟῚ “ 7210. ° [AN]; Cl, 742 7 [pox], 
notbing else distinct, nothing on squeeze where SS, see the ] 
after 13), neither can there be ἃ i in this word; G, ex : 
L,]* Ἐ}" 7181 LEN. 
In * *1}—SS, 33; Cl, L, nothing distinct. 
17. In **x—SS, 81; Cl, notbing distinct ; L, [x]. 
18. In on *anoNi—SS, ὅν Cl, G, L, Ν, H (in SH) only a dot. 
Note size of Moabite yod. = 
After m1—SS, L, me. 


23, In *exn—SS, 1; ΟἹ, not distinct; L, 1. 
In *9p3—ss, 4; Ct, 1, N, SH, 2, 

24, 1π " ἸΦὉ--οῦϑὶ L, 5 ; Cl, only visible with the eyes of faith. 
G does not give 4 in facsimile, but prints it in Heb. Text, with- 
out any indication that it is restored and not read, 

26, Atthe beginning—S3S, D ° 13 Ci, neither visible nor con- 
sistent with the amount of space or the traces visible; ὦ, ἘΣ 
N,* ΠΝ 

In **31NI—SS, L, 1}; Cl, 173 G 1. 
27, In * *Y—SS, L, γ᾽; Cl, notbing distinct; G, Z in facsimile, 


| ¥ in Heb. Text. 


28, Τὴ ἢ ‘o—SS, L, 1; Cl, N, not visible. 
29. At beginning—SS, Ἢ; Ci, Ἢ; G, * Ae 
In * 13—SS, D, A. 
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30. At beginning—SS, &...99D °°; L, Κα [2}{πῸ] “5. 
At end—SS, ὦ, 33; Cl, H (in. S72), «« be ay G, 0D. 
81. After AI—SS, ἼΩΝ IN JIT JIS CL BR Ὁ 7 1153; 
L, ὍΝ * py * *52°5 N, [pan 2. 


32. In * **—9S, nox 1; Cl, not visible, and too much 
for the available space; Z,* *1* 1. 


83. In 12* *—SS, uw apparently by some misunderstanding, 
as, according to Cl, no portion of either fragment or squeeze 
exists before the 1; ἣν, * πὶ, 


In ** *by_Ss, aan: Cl, [nr]; L, 71". 

34. In ἢ ἢ; SS, ΟἹ, ws SS suggest tbat possibly 2 may be 
represented and not t; they discover before this letter traces 
ofa’; Socin thinks that the letter in pw’ read as Ἵ may be 
as Ge § B®. 


(6) Translation. 


Words in () represent Moabite words, some or all the letters 
of which are not clear enough to make it certain what they 
are. Words in[]represent conjectural restorations where the 
text has entirely, or almost entirely, disappeared. Words in 
{( }] represent conjectural restorations of words, in which one 
or more, but not all the letters, can be distinctly read. OT 
names are given in AV spelling ; in other cases the consonants 
are given, without supplying vowels. Words required by Eng- 
lish idiom but not by Hebrew are in italics. Symbols as in 
Notes on Text. In some cases the Hebrew order has been 
preserved, and the English order is shown by subscript 
numerals. 

1. Iam Mesha, son of Chemosh (-melech, SS, LZ, 
or -gad, Cl, G), king of Moab, the D- 

2. ibonite | My father was king over Moab thirty 
years and I became ki- 

3. ng after my father | And I made this hich- 
place of Chemosh in {ἈΠ | as a token of grati- 
tude for (the deliverance wrought for M-, SS, L) 

4, esha, because He saved me from all the (king, 
SS, L£, or ‘despoiler,’ Cl, G) 85, and beeause He 
caused me to see my desire upon all that hated 
me—Onmr- 

5. i, king of Isracl, and® he oppressed Moab 
many days, because Chemosh (was) angry with 
lan— 

2 


6. d his | And his son succeeded him, and he 
8 1 


also said, I will oppress Moab |In my days, he 
spoke (thus, SS, Z) [Let us go, G] 

7. But I saw my desire upon him and upon his 
house, and Israel perished for ever® Now Omri 
annexed (all the lan- 

8. d) of Medeba, and Jsrac/ occupied it, his days 
and half his son’s days, forty years, and (resto- 


9, red) it Chemosh in my days | And I built 4 
3 4 1 


Baal-meon, and I made in it the ’ShWEI., and I 
(built) 

10. Kirjathaim y | And the men of Gad oecupied 
the land of (Ataro)th from of old, and built for 


himself the king of (I-) 
8 i ὙΠ ἃ ἃ 
11. srael Ataroth | And I fought against the 
5 


town? and took it|and put to death all the 
(people of, SS, L) 

12. the town, a pleasing spectacle for Chemosh 
and for Moab | and I removed thenee “R°L” of 
ὭΡΗ ἡ and I 

13. [7 it, before Chemosh in Kerioth | and I 
settled in it—Ataroth—the men of ShRN, and the 
(men of) 

14, MJJINTh| And Chemosh said to me, Take 
Nebo* against Israel | and I (w-) 

15. ent by night, and fought against it from 
break of dawn till noon | and [ (t-) 

16. ook it, and put them! all to death, seven 


thousand (men, SS, Οἱ, G, 12) (and boys, SS ;...... 
τὶ Bid... s, Z) | and women, and (girl, S\S,...... 
Cl, L) 

17. s and female slaves” | for I had made it 
taboo” to‘ShTR* Chemosh | and I took thence (? 

18. ἢ» s of YHWH and I a them before 
Chemosh | And the king of Israel built (7) 

19, Jahaz, and oeceupied it while he fonght 
against me | And Chemosh drove him out before 
(me and, SS, L) 

20. I took from Moab two hundred men, of 
all its clans’, and led them‘ against Jahaz, and 
took it 

21. to add ἐξ to Dibon | I built QRITII, the walls 
of the forests“, and the walls of 

22. the ‘PhL®| And I built its gates, and I 
built its towers | And I¥ 

23. built the house of the king,* and I made 
sluices’ ((for the reservoirs for the water, SS)] in 
the (midst) of 

24. the city | And there was no eistern in the 
midst of the city in KRIIH, and I said to all the 
people, Male (for) 

25. you, each of you, a cistern in his house | And 
IT hewed the MKhRThTh? for KRHH by means 
of the prisoners 

26. taken from Israel [1 built Aroer, and I 
made the road by the Arnon, (and, SS, L, Οὐ 

27. I built Beth-bamoth, for it had been de- 
stroyed | I built Bezer, for (it was in ruins),?4 

ἘΠῚ ExGiS ie RS vo (men) of Dibon, fifty, for all 
Dibon was loyal | And I (reign- 

29. ed)......... & hundred in the cities“ which IT 
added to the land | And I bui(It) 

30. [(Medeba)] and Beth-diblathaim | And as 
For % Leth-baal-meon, there I placed ({loeks) © 

Sl, ς ρου υυκνυρρενεκ φροντῳ sheep of the land | and 
Horonaim, wherein dwelt (the Son of Dedan, and 


Bs τρροια μην κὸν είτε τοι οησῳ ..» Chemosh said to me, Go 
down, fight against Toronaim, and I went (down 
and 99)...+0. 


Ed. smazexmacisensargenmiene peimacenen, 7 Me LOGE. ἸΗ ΠΥ 
days and ? ......4 from thenee’? | ...... 
as ΕΥΕ  ν σον ον τ aceon cee ὦ Ee ecacranenes 


(c) Notes on Translation. 


8. a. The Moabite of ‘the deliverance wrought for Mesha’ is 
MSh‘ MSh’. 

6. ὃ. More idiomatically, ‘Omri, king of Israel, who oppressed’ ; 
cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, Eng. tr. p. 341 π, 

7. 6. So SS, Noldeke (1870). 

G, ‘In my days’ he [the king of Israel] said, ‘(Let ws go) 
and I will see my desire on him and his house’; aid Israel 
said, ‘I sliall destroy it for ever.’ 

9. ἃ. t.e. ‘ extended and fortified.’ 

9, δ, ’ShWH only occurs liere and perhaps Ine 238, which, 
with 24f., deals with the water supply of KREIH ; perhaps= 
reservoir; SS, ‘ Teich.’ 

10. f. Kirjathaim and Diblathaim, 30 end in WN in the 
Moabite text. 

11. g. ‘town,’ SS. ‘ Wall,’ G, Noldeke. 

19, A. ’R’L, perhaps also in 17 f., probably=Ileb. by Is 291 
(AV, Ariel) Kethibh of Ezk 4315.16, Keré ON, not found else- 
where, usually rendered ‘ altar-hearth’ (Omf. Heb, Lea. 8.v.). 

12.2%, DWDH, apparently the name of a deity worshipped by 
the Israelites of Ataroth ; not mentioned elsewhere, unless the 
same as the sun-gol Dodo; cf. the proper name Dudu in the 
Amarna tablets. All these names, as well as David =‘ Beloved.’ 
It is curious that, of the three or four places in which ‘*R'l 
occurs, it is connected with the City of David in Ig 291 and with 
DWDH here. Cf. ΑΜ Ἐπ δα Davip. 

12f. 7. Read AanoN; cf. 1. 18. In 28 1718 ano=‘ drag,’ so 
here SS, L, ‘schleppen’; in Jer 153=‘ tear,’ so here Neubauer. 

G translates ‘ offered.’ 

14. & Nebo, spelt NBH. 

16. 7. The sense is the same, whether we read ob3 ‘all of 
them,’ or 793, lit. all of it.’ 

17. m. female slaves, ΤΌΤ, so SS, L3 cf. Jg 59 Crp] an] 
‘a, dainsel, two damsels.’ 

17. n. made it taboo, ANDINA, OW=‘ devote’ to a deity, 
usually by slaying men or animals; cf. Jos G17. 

17. ο. 'ShTR= Babylonian Ishtar; cf. on Religion. 

17 f. ». How much is visible is doubtful, but we may restore 
'R’LY ; οἵ, A, ‘ altar-hearthis of.’ 
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18. g. ‘dragged’ or ‘tore’; cf. 7. 

18. 7. built; cf. ἃ. 

90. 8. its clans, ΠΣ. 

Either wn is for wx head, so ζω, which may be interpreted 
‘chiefs,’ Ndldeke, i.e. SS, chiefs and their followers, ‘clans’ ; 
ef. wn for YX poppy, Dt 3282, ; 

Or for & poor, Psa 823, also written Wxq Pr 104, so G. 

20. t. ded, lit. carried. ᾿ . 

21. 2. walis of the forests, perhaps enclosing wooded hills, or 
gardens ; or the walls on the side towards the forests. 

22, v. ‘PhL=Heb. ΣῈ} either hill, SS, L, RV of Is 3214, 2 K 574, 
or citadel, Neubauer, in Neh 326f-=a quarter of Jerusalem. 

22. w. I” The letters of this word are partly in 23. 

23. 2. Neubauer, ‘house of Moloch.’ y. sluices, nb, 80 SS (2), 
L (ὃ), ἃ sense suggested by the use of x53 in Heb. for ‘shut 
in’; or ὦ (Ὁ, Driver, construct of 03873 ‘ both’; G, ‘prisons,’ 
from Heb. ΣΙ ΓΞ: Ξε " prison.’ 

25. z. 1 hewed (KRTY) the MKEhRThTh, te. a ‘cutting’ of 
some kind; SS, ‘ich schnitt ein (?) die Einschnitte (?)’; ὦ, ‘I 
hewed timber’; G, ‘I dug the ditch.’ 

27. aa. ruins reading ἢ), plural of *y ‘ heap.’ 

28. bb. The beginning of 1. 28 is lost; the w is probably the 
lost letter of w°N (collective) ‘men.’ 

29. ec. in the cities, so SS, L, Neubauer; but G, ‘ Bikran’; 
Naldeke, ‘ cattie.’ 

30. dd. And as for Beth-baal-meon, so, SS, the | is probably 
equivalent to a stop; moreover, Beth-baal-meon is probably 
the same as Baal-meon, which was built in 1.9. But @& and 
Neubauer neglect the | , and make Beth-baal-meon the last of 
the list of towns beginning with Medeba. 

30. 66. (flocks), so SS, L, translating the reading 173, Neubauer 
‘shepherds,’ as IJeb. 173, 2 Καὶ 34, RV ‘sheepmaster,’ of Mesha, 
and Am 11, 

31. γ΄. (the Son of Dedan, etc.), so SS, translating their read- 
ing; the text as seen by CZ and Lis too fragmentary to admit 
of probable restoration. 

32. gg. and I went (down and), translating SS, Z's 1798); if 
with SS we further read nbx, we should restore with them 
onnbwy § fought,’ so Neubauer [and made war]. 

83. hh. The readings of SS, mandy ; }, ΔΎ ον, point to a 
place-name 'L’DhH ( Eleadeh). 


(d) Features in which the language of the Moabite 
Stone differs from the Hebrew of OT. 


(a) 38’ NK for ‘I’ without the final " Y of the 
Heb. ‘218. Aselsewhere the Stone always expresses 
the silent consonant of final vowels, δ can 
scarcely be ‘318 written defectively. The same 
form is found in Pheen., JZ, s.v. 

(8) The feminine singular ends in n instead of ἢ 
as in Hebrew. 

(y) The plural is formed by Nun, as in Aramaic 
and Arabic, instead of by JZem, as in OT Heb. 
wow 2, ep 4, 10" 5, 727 5, jyaw 8. So occa- 
sionally in OT. 

(δ) The form nv 2, 8, ShTh for Heb. naw ‘ year,’ 
as in Neopuniec inscriptions (L, p. 379). 

(ec) In 339% 5, ‘and he humiliated,’ and 1.x 6, 
‘and I humiliated,’ the last radical is apparently 
a Waw with full consonantal force, whereas the 
corresponding radical in Heb. is a silent He. 

(ἢ The afiix for ‘his,’ ‘him,’ is 7. πεῖν 6, 
mony 6, 133 6, 8, 3 7, Anam) 7, ap 8, ete., as 
occasionally in Heb., e.g. abn ‘his tent,’ Gn 92 
(see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 91 ε). 

(7) Line 8, πὸ MH DB’, for Heb. save MYDB’, 
Medeba. 

(0) The form onnbs ‘fight against,’ line 11. 

Heb. uses the Niph. (in three cases the Qal) in 
the sense of ‘ fight.’ 

onnby, if parsed as Heb., must be taken as Hith- 
pael, the ἢ of the prefix and the first radical 5 
being transposed, a transposition only occurring 
in Heb. when the first radical is a sibilant. This 
transposition, however, regularly occurs for all 
first radicals in the Arabic 8th conj. igtatala, 
which is equivalent in sense to the Heb. Hithpa‘el. 
See, further, Driver, Sam. xciii. 

(c) The inscription belongs to the primitive stage 
of Hebrew writing, in which doubtless most of the 
OT books were originally written, in which the 


scriptio defectiva was used, and no distinction was ! 


ee ee ee eee eee nama i 


made between medial and final letters of alphabet. 
Silent consonants, llowever, are used for final 
vowels, ‘2x ‘my fatlier,’ 1. 2; 12=Heb. 12, etc.; in 
the affixes, θη" (2), 1. 18, a, 1. 22; and in 1351, +33", 

(x) The following words, in addition to proper 
names, do not occur in the OT: mwx, 1. 9; n™, 
1, 12; miso, 1. 25 from Heb. /nn3; ΡῚΨΦ (2), 1. 34. 

(A) According to the readings of SS in ll. 11, 16, 
26, the prefixed preposition Ὁ is used to express 
the genitive. 

iv. RELIGION. —Up to a certain point the 
Moabite religion was henotheistic, and the rela- 
tion of Chemosh to Moab was exactly that of J” 
to Israel (see CHEMOSH). On the strength of a 
winged sun-disk on the gem containing the name 
Chemoshyehi, Baethgen regards Chemosh as God 
of the Sunshine, and a manifestation of Molech. 
The Greeks identified Chemosh with Ares. Sanctu- 
aries to Baalpeor (wh. see), and possibly Nebo (wh. 
see), and other gods, neither destroy the parallel 
with Israel, nor prove that Moab failed to pay a 
special, unique homage to Chemosh. Even the 
occurrence on the Stone of a deity Ashtar- (or 
Ishtar-) chemosh would not destroy the parallel 
with Israel. Ashtar-chemosh (see ASHTORETH in 
vol. i. 1715) is usually distinguished from 
Chemosh; and probably ἘΠ Shaddai, El Elyon, 
Jahweh Zeba’oth, are not sufficiently similar com- 
pounds to be urged against this view. But if in- 
scriptions of Solomon or Ahab were preserved, the 
might name other deities beside Jahweh. Accord- 
ing to Baethgen, Ashtar-chemosh is a name which 
claims for Chemosh the attributes of Ishtar, 
Chemosh had his temples, priests, sacrifices, and 
offerings. The inhabitants of conquered cities were 
‘devoted’ to him, ζ.6. massacred in his honour 
(Stone, ll. 12, 17). Mesha sacrificed his firstborn 
to Chemosh, as Ahaz offered his son to Molech. 

But there is no extant evidence that any Moab- 
ites regarded Chemosh as the one God, in a mono- 
theistic sense; or that there was any attempt by 
priestly legislation to purify the ritual from super- 
stition and immorality; or that there was any 
ethical or spiritual movement parallel to the minis- 
try of the prophets in Israel. 

v. PEOPLE AND History. — The patriarchal 
narratives in Gn preserve a tradition, which may 
be unhesitatingly accepted as historical, to the 
effect that Moab was very closely akin to Israel, 
and that up to a certain point the history of Israel 
is also the history of Moab. Moab is the son of 
Lot and the brother of Ammon, Lot is the nephew 
of Abraham, and accompanies him in the migra- 
tion first from Ur and then from Haran. In 
other words, Lot (7.e. Moab with Ammon), Ish- 
mael, the Bné Keturah and Edom, once formed 
with Israel that loose confederation of kindred 
tribes which bore the common name Hebrews, and 
followed Abraham from Mesopotamia into Canaan. 
According to these narratives, Lot shared for a 
time the nomad life of the other Hebrews in 
Western Palestine, but was the first of the allied 
clans to leave the confederacy. Lot settled in 
Sedom and Gomorrah, but after the calamity 
which overwhelmed those citics the Bné Lot be- 
took themselves to the pasture-lands E. of Jordan, 
and, as the separate political organizations of Moab 
and Ammon, oceupied the territory in which they 
remained till they disappeared from history. Thus 
Moab passed from the nomad stage into that of 
agriculturists and city-dwellers at_a much earlier 
date than Israel. Possibly the Khabiri of the 
Amarna tablets are the Hebrews at their first 
entry into Palestine before the confederacy began 
to break up. ; 

We do not know the exact limits of the territory 
first occupied by Moab, but it — ὁ stretched 
northward from the Arnon, along the eastern 
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banks of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. We read 
in Dt 2 ‘the Emim dwelt therein ‘‘{in the land 
of Moab]” aforetime, a people great, and many, 
and tall, as the Anakim: these also are accounted 
Rephaim, as the Anakim ; but the Moabites call 
them Emim.’ J” gave this land to Moab as He 
gave the land of the Horites to Edom. In Gn 
14° the Emim are at Kiriathaim, a town north of 
the Arnon, spoken of later on as Moabite. The 
statement is quite consistent with the position of 
ch. 14, as the birth of Moab, 2.e. its first appear- 
ance as a distinct tribe, is not related till 19%, 
If we could trust the synchronisms with Baby- 
lonian and Elamite history based on the names 
in 141, the incident happened shortly before the 
restoration of Babylonian supremacy by Ham- 
murabi, B.C. 2200; and Moab made its appearance 
somewhat later (HCM p. 161ff.). But the archeo- 
logical relations of Gn 14 are still quite uncer- 
tain (cf. L. W. King, Letiers, etc., of Hammurabi, 
Introd.). The antiquarian note, Dt 2’, is a late 
addition, and, according to Holzinger on Gn 14° 
and Steuernagel on Dt 2%, the Emim are purely 
legendary (cf. EMIM). 

The OT says nothing more about Moab till the 
time of the Exodus. From the Amarna tablets 
and other Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
monuments we gather that Babylonia and the 
Hittites exercised great influence in Syria before 
c. B.C. 1400; and that for some time before that 
date Syria was an Egyptian province, but that, 
apparently, about 1400, Egyptian authority was 
breaking down throughout Syria. Moab is not 
mentioned in the Amarna tablets at present pub- 
lished (Winckler, Petrie). It lay rather out of 
the way of the main routes between Syria and 
Egypt and the East, and especially was not on 
the Ke ptian line of march into Palestine. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, both as to politics and culture, the 
relations of Moab with the great empires were 
slight and superficial. On the other hand, Moab 
commanded the great routes from Western Pales- 
tine and Northern Syria into Arabia (HGAL 430, 
597 ff., 626) ; and probably during this early period 
and throughout its history Moab remained in 
touch with its Arab kinsfolk: thus the Mesha 
inscription shows traces of the influence of Arabic. 
Yet there is evidence of the connexion of Moab 
with Egypt. According to Sayce (Pair. Pal. 153), 
Moab was included in the Canaanite province of 
Egypt at the time when the Amarna tablets were 
written; but Edom then encroached on what was 
afterwards Moabite territory. Ramses 11. (6, 1300) 
fought several campaigns to restore the Egyptian 
dominion in Syria. In the list of his conquests on 
the base of one of six colossal figures at Luxor 
there occurs the name Jfuab (Patr, Pal. p. 21). 
Karhu, in a similar list at Karnak (Patr. Pal. 
p- 287), is probably the KRHH of the Moabite 
Stone. Other traces of Egyptian influence E. of 
Jordan are a monolith near the Lake of Tiberias 
bearing the cartouche of Ramses 11., now known 
as the Stone of Job (see vol. i. p. 166°); and the 
delineation of a local deity Akna-zapu, ‘Yokin of 
the North,’ with the full face and crown of Osiris 
(Sayce, Lgypt of the Hebrews, p. 81). 

We now come to the biblical accounts of the 
Exodus, which include statements as to the for- 
tunes of Moab in the period immediately preceding 
the appearance of Israel in Eastern Palestine. 
According to these, Moab, shortly before the ad- 
vent of Israel, was deprived of its northern terri- 
tory, at least, by an Amorite king, Sihon; and 
though Israel occupied the land of Moab, it was 
conquered, not from the Moabites, but from Sihon. 
But the historicity of this account is disputed. 


The original authority for the narrative is the 
section of E, Nu 217)"31 (Wellh. J), which contains 
the account of the defeat of Sihon, and the con- 
quest of his dominions. V.*°, sometimes held to 
be a later gloss, states that ‘Sihon, king of the 
Amornites, had fought against the former king of 
Moab, and taken all his land out of his hand, even 
unto Arnon’; and vv.?" give, on the authority 
of ‘them that speak in proverbs,’ 2.6. the com- 
posers or reciters of ‘taunt songs,’ celebrating the 
discomfiture of Israel’s enemies, the following 
poem, probably taken from the Book of the Wars 
of J”, quoted in v.'4 :— 


“Come ye to Heshbon, 

Let the city of Sihon be built and established ; 
For a fire is gone out of Heshbon, 

A fiame from the city of Sihon. 

It hath devoured Ar of Moab, 

The lords of the high places of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh. 

He hath made his sons fugitives, 

And his daughters captives 

To Sihon, king of the Amorites. 

We have shot at them; Heshbon is perished even unto 

Dibon, 

And we have laid waste even unto Nophah, 
Which reacheth unto Medeba.’ 


According to Dillmann, the speakers are Israel- 
ites, who, in celebrating their victory over Sihon, 
describe his recent conquest of Moab. Unless v.*8 
is a gloss, Sihon’s war against Moab, and Israel’s 
against Sihon, rest on substantially the same 
authority. The latter is frequently referred to 
by the Deuteronomic writers; it is also alluded to 
in P’s account of the division of Canaan, Jos 13”: 27 
(unless these verses are P*), in the late passage 
Jg 11°33 (RIE, Budde, Moore), in Neh 9%, and in 
Ps 135" 136% The poem is quoted in Jer 48 (a 
late addition, Corn., Giesebr.), but there is no 
reference to Israel’s war with Sihon. Thus the 
tradition is comparatively early, and was con- 
tinuously recognized ; moreover, the narrative is 
not intrinsically improbable. 

On the other hand, neither J nor P mentions the 
Silion episode (unless Jos 137": Τ᾽ are rightly assigned 
to P?), and none of the accounts of Moab’s rela- 
tions with Israel suggest that Israel had avenged 
Moab by conquering its oppressor. Hence, though 
the narrative is accepted by Dillmann (on Nu 21), 
Cornill (Hist. of the People of Israel, p. 45), ete., it 
is regarded as unhistorical by Stade (Gesch. Isr. 
117f.), Addis (on Nu 21), ete. According to the 
latter, the poem refers to the conquest of a Afoabite 
king, Sihon, by Israel in the 9th cent. (ef. Sm0N). 

If we accept E’s narrative, we may follow 
Cornill (Hist. p. 45) In reconstructing the history 
somewhat thus: Sihon expelled the Moabites and 
Ammonites from the most fertile parts of their 
territory. Theconquered either invited the Israel- 
ites, then occupying the country about Kadesh, to 
come to the rescue, or welcomed them as allies 
when they appeared on the scene. But, after the 
Israelites had overthrown Sihon, they kept for 
themselves the territory he had taken from Moab. 

Nu 2515 (JE), according to which the women of 
Moab led the Israelites into immorality, and the 
Israelites worshipped Baal-peor as guests at 
Moabite sacrificial feasts, is entirely in accordance 
with E. Similarly Dt 2°, in stating that J” for- 
bade Israel to attack Moab, and that Moab allowed 
the Israelites to pass through its territory, and 
furnished them with provisions; and Jg 11% 
(RE ?), in stating that Balak did not fight against 
Israel, are following either E, possibly in a fuller 
form than we have it, or some equivalent account. 
The futile attempt of Balak to induce Balaam to 
curse Israel occurred, according to current analysis, 


We will first give the narrative as it stands, and | both in J and E, and seems also to imply that up 


then the criticism of it. 


‘to that point no hostilities had taken place be. 
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tween Israel and Moab. Possibly, however, the 
whole Balaam section belongs to E, with the 
exception of the episode of the speaking ass, which 
may be J, but may originally have had nothing to 
do with Balak or Moab (cf. BALAAM and the 
analysis in NuMBERS). In P, Nu 31%, Jos 18%, 
Balaam is connected with Midian, and P may have 
followed a lost section of J. 

On the other hand, there is a series of passages 
which suggest hostile relations between Moab and 
Israel at this time. Ex 15" (JE), the Song of 
Triumph after crossing the Red Sea, speaks of the 
dismay of the Moabites at that event. Dt 23? 
states that Moab did mo¢ furnish Israel with pro- 
visions; it does not mention any war between 
them; and, according to Jg 11} (R42), the Israel- 
ites were refused permission to pass through 
Moab. But, curiously enough, it is in Jos 24°, the 
E-speech, that we find the explicit statenient, 
‘Balak ben Zippor, king of Moab, arose and fought 
against Israel; and he sent and called Balaam 
ben Beor to curse you.’ Perhaps at an earlier 
stage of the Wanderings, before Sihon attacked 
Moab, the Moabites feared Israel, and refused to 
admit them into Moab; after the conquests of 
Sihon, Moab was glad to obtain the help of Israel, 
but again became hostile when Israel refused to 
restore to Moab its former territory. 

Whether Israel took the land north of Arnon from 
Sihon or from Moab, it was always debatable 
ground, and stimulated and aggravated the quar- 
rels that naturally arose between{neighbours. The 
northern frontier of Moab retired or advanced as 
the power of Israel waxed or waned. The most 
important Incident narrated as to the relations of 
Israel and Moab, in the period of the Judges, is 
the occupation of Jericho by the Moabites, the 
assassination of their king, Eglon, by the Ben- 
jamite Ehud, and the consequent slaughter of the 
Moabites and the recovery of the territory of 
Jericho for Israel, Jg 3°" (J?, in Dt setting). 
The occupation of Jericho implies that Moab had 
reconquered the country north of the Arnon, as 
far as opposite Jericho (cf. EHuD, EGLON). LXX 
(not all MSS) and Syr. insert Moab in the post- 
exilic (Budde, Moore) list of the oppressors from 
whom Jephthah delivered Israel. The conjecture, 
though late, was natural, and probably correct. 
Moab would take advantage of so good an oppor- 
tunity, and was always closely connected with 
Ammon. The author of Jg 11!**8 was certainly 
under the impression that Moab was concerned in 
the controversy. The Book of Ruth assigns its 
story to the period of the Judges, and illustrates 
the friendly relationships which sometimes existed 
between the neighbouring peoples. Perhaps the 
obscure verse 1Ch 4” (a late addition, Kittel, 
SBOT) is intended to refer to this period. The 
Heb. includes in the list of Judahites ‘and Jokim, 
and the men of Cozeba, and Joash, and Saraph, 
who had dominion in Moab, and Jashubi-lehem’ ; 
LXX and Vulg., followed by Kittel, read for 
‘Jashubi,’ ‘and they returned,’ 7.e. probably to 
Bethlehem when unable to retain power in Moab. 
Vulg. has the remarkable translation, ‘Et qui 
stare fecit solem, virique mendacii, et Securus, 
et Incendens, qui principes fuerunt in Moab, et 
qui reversi sunt in Lahem; hee autem verba 
vetera,’ apparently on the lines of ancient Jewish 
exegesis, which sees here a reference to Elimelech, 
Mahlon, and Chilion of the Book of Ruth 
(Bertheau). But the original meaning, and in- 
tended period, and the value of the verse, are 
quite uncertain. Another hopelessly corrupt and 
obscure passage, 1 Ch 88 (late addition, Kittel; 
according to Gray, Heb. Proper Names, the names 
are ancient), seems intended to refer to this period, 
ef. Ehud, 8°, and furnishes another statement as to 
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Israelites, here Benjamites, settling in the Field of 

Moab, whether as part of an Israelite colony or aa 

eee of Moab, does not appear. Further, the 
sraelites, Jg 10° (RP), worshipped Moabite gods. 

Any account which can now be given of Moab is 
necessarily one-sided. Our information is chiefly 
from Israelite sources; and our only Moabite 
document, the Mesha inscription, happens to be 
wholly taken up with a war with Israel. But the 
consequent impression that Moab was chiefly 
occupied with its relations with Israel would 
obviously be a mistake. Their dealings with other 
neighbours, 6.5. Ammon and the nomad Arabs, 
must have been equally important to them—to 
say nothing of their own private affairs. Here 
and there we have a gleam of light on such subjects. 
In the list of Edomite kings, Gn 36°!" (J usually, 
but Dillm. P), 1 Ch 14!) we read, Gn 36", of a 
Hadad ben Bedad, who defeated Midian in the 
Field of Moab, which suggests that at some period, 
probably that of the Judges (Ewald, in the time of 
Gideon), part of the Moabite territory was occupied 
by Edom. Two of the capitals of these kings, 
Avith and Dinhabah, have been identified with 
sites in Moabite territory ; cf. DINHABAH. Whether 
the Midianites were present in ‘the Field of Moab’ 
as invaders (Moore on Jg 6?) or allies is not clear. 
In Nu 21-25, read continuously, Midian appears in 
about the same district as the ally of Moab; the 
references to Midian may be P and RP, and yet be 
based on older documents. It is not clear that 
Moab and Midian were combined in any of the 
sources. ‘To this period may also be assigned the 
capture of KRHH by Ramses III. c. 1280, during 
one of his Syrian campaigns (Sayce, Patr. Pal. 

. 165). 

Passing to the united monarchy, Sazl to Solomon, 
in addition to the account of Saul’s victory over 
Nahash king of Ammon (18 11), Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom are mentioned (18S 14%) amongst the 
enemies against whom Saul fought ager 
he clearly did not conquer Moab, since David’s 
parents found an asylum there (1522°*); accord- 
ing to Ru 43822) Ruth the Moabitess was an 
ancestress of David. During the civil war be- 
tween David and Eshbaal, Moab must have been 
able to hold its ground, or even to aggrandize itself 
at the expense of Israel. Hence, perhaps, David's 
war with Moab, in which ‘he smote Moab, and 
measured them with the line, making them to lie 
down on the ground ; and he measured two lines 
to put to death, and one full line to keep alive. 
And the Moabites became subject to David, and 
paid tribute’ (2 8 83. Part of the spoil of Moab, 
as of that from other conquests, David dedicated 
to J” (28 8). Probably instead of the ‘two 
lion-like men of Moab,’ slain by one of David’s 
warriors (2S 23°), we should read with Kloster- 
mann and Budde, partly following the LXX, ‘two 
lions in their lair.’ In the parallel passage, 1 Ch 
1133, Kittel reads ‘two sons of Ariel from Moab.’ 
Bertheau, who adopts a similar reading, under- 
stands Ariel as the name of the king of Moab (ef. 
ARIEL). In 1 Ch 11%, in a passage which Kittel 
ascribes to an ancient source, no longer extant, 
Ithmah the Moabite is mentioned among David's 
mighty men. Kautzsch and Budde ascribe 28 82: 13 
to late editors. According to 1 K 11°" (D?, 
Kautzsch), Solomon had Moabite women in his 
harem, erected a temple to Chemosh, and wor- 
shipped him. ; 

How long Moab remained tributary we do not 
know. It is next mentioned as rebelling agaist 
Ahab; and it has been supposed that it remained 
subject to Solomon till his death, and was trans- 
ferred to Israel after the formation of the Northern 
Kingdom. But the silence of our meagre and 
fragmentary authorities as to any prior revolt does 
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not prove that Moab remained in subjection till 
the time of Ahab. The express mention of the 
revolt of Edom from Solomon is slightly against 
the supposition that a revolt of Moab at that 
time has been passed over. Further, the fact that 
Jeroboam’s capital was at first E. of Jordan shows 
that Israel then was in strong force in the east, 
and makes it possible to suppose that Jeroboam 
sueceeded in wresting the suzerainty of Moab 
from Rehoboam. On the whole, it is more likely 
that Moab recovered its independence at this time ; 
or, if not then, soon after, at some point in the 

eriod, after Jeroboam, during which Israel was 
distracted by foreign and civil wars and frequent 
changes of dynasty. The disaster which almost 
blotted out Reuben as a tribe may have been 
suffered at the hands of Moab, at this or at an 
earlier date. 

2 Ch 901-89 narrates a campaign of Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom against Jehoshaphat, in which the in- 
vaders massacre each other. The passage is prob- 
ably a Midrashic adaptation of 2 K 3, and in its 
present form rests on no older authority than the 
Midrash of Kings used by the Chronicler. 

The period of Omri-Ahab-Jehoram is specially 
important, because we can supplement the Bible 
account by the Moabite Stone, the text and transla- 
tion of which are given above, in the section on 
Language. In the Moabite Stone (11. 1-8) Mesha 
tells us that, in the reign of his father, Chemosh- 
melek (?) of Dibon, Chemosh was angry with 
Moab, and Omri and his son oppressed Moab, 
subjected and occupied it forty years. This brings 
us to the point at which Kings first refers to Moab. 
2 K 1! 31:5 states that Mesha king of Moab was 
rich in sheep, and paid to Israel a tribute (? annual) 
of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams (AY), or their 
wool (RY); and that when Ahab died he rebelled 
against the king of Israel. According to Mesha 
(1. 8), the revolt took place in the middle of Ahab’s 
reign. Probably the war of Israel with Syria, 
which cost Ahab his life, afforded the opportunity 
for the revolt of Moab. It is not clear how we 
are to combine the inscription and 2 K 3. We 
may suppose (Cornill, p. 107; Wellh. Z/ist. ete. 
Eng. tr. p. 460) that Mesha’s victories took place 
at the time of the revolt, before the events of 
2K 3; or that, at first, Moab simply asserted its 
independence, and that Mesha’s conquests were 
made after the retreat of Jehoram; or that the 
inscription is a comprehensive account of Mesha’s 
achievements both before and after Jehoram’s 
campaign, his reverses being ignored, just as Kings 
makes no mention of the loss of Israelite cities 
to Moab. In 2K 3 we read that Jehoram, at the 
head of a general muster of Israel, and with 
Jehoshaphat of Judah and the king of Edom as 
allies, marched round the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, a route which suggests that Israel was 
very weak on the east of the Jordan; that the 
Moabites fell into an ambush, and were defeated ; 
that the allies eaptured and destroyed the cities 
and laid waste the land, and at last shut up Mesha 
in Kir-hareseth. After an unsuccessful sortie, 
Mesha ‘took his eldest son... and offered him 
for a burnt-offering upon the wall. And there 
was great wrath against (RV), or upon (RVm), 
Israel ; and they departed from thence and returned 
to their own land.’ Possibly the Israelite account 
disguises a defeat as a voluntary withdrawal; but 
the prophets’ accounts of the superstition of their 
fellow-countrymen show that they may have been 
afraid to press the siege after what they believed 
to be an irresistible appeal to Chemosh. But the 
retreat was a disastrous blow to the prestige of 
Israel. Probably the retiring army suffered heavy 
loss; and the Moabites would certainly be em- 
boldened to make further additions to their terri- 
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tory at the expense of the eastern tribes. The 
relations of Edom and Moab in this narrative 
suggest the existence of bitter hostility, which 
must have led to other wars between the two 
neighbours. Nothing is said of Edom in the in- 
scription, possibly because part of it is lost. 

The inscription suggests that the revolt arose 
(11, 6, 7) through hostile measures of Ahab.* Mesha 
recovered the territory occupied by Omri, and 
fortified Baal-meon and Kiriathaim. He then 
threatened the Gadites—the Reubenites are never 
mentioned, and had apparently disappeared — 
in their long-occupied territory of Ataroth. In 
defence, the king of Israel fortified the city of 
Ataroth., But Mesha took Ataroth and Nebo, 
and massacred their inhabitants. The king of 
Israel fortified Jahaz, but it shared the fate of 
Ataroth. Mesha seems also to have conquered 
Horonaim. After his victories he fortified many 
cities, and provided them with a water supply, and 
executed other public works, largely, no doubt, by 
means of Israelite prisoners, as in 1. 25. 

According to the cities mentioned in the inserip- 
tion as conquered or held by Moab, its territory 
stretched along the whole eastern coast of the 
Dead Sea, from Kir in the south to Horonaim and 
Nebo in the north. The silence as to Heshbon may 
possibly be due to the loss of part of the Stone; 
but as Mesha’s father reigned in Dibon on the 
Arnon, probably Mesha’s conquests did not include 
Heshbon. 

According to 2 Ch 24%, one of the assassins of 
Joash of Judah had a Moabite mother. The story 
of Elisha (2 K 1330) mentions Moabite raids in 
Israel. 

2K 14” states that Jeroboam τ. recovered the 
border of Israel from the entering in of Hamath 
to the sea of the Arabah, ze. the Dead Sea. Prob- 
ably he recovered the suzerainty over Moab (so 
Cornill, p. 122, ‘sueceeded ... in subduing all 
Moab’). 1Ch 5'” seems to imply a tradition of an 
effective Israelite occupation of territory between 
Jabbok and Arnon in the time of Jeroboam II. 
Am 2'% may refer to Israelite conquests in Moab 
at this tine, though it only refers expressly to the 
feud between Edom and Moab. Possibly the 
Israclite victories over Moab in Nu 24” (Balaam’s 
oracles) belong to this period, though they might 
refer to the wars of Omri or even David. 

Another trace of the hostility of Moab to both 
Israel and Judah, in the period of the two king- 
doms, is the unsympathetic attitude of both J and 
Eto Moab; the most striking example being the 
account of the birth of Ammon and Moab. 

In the period from Jeroboam 11. to the Fall of 
Samaria, the catastrophes of Israel, especially the 
deportation of the eastern tribes by 'Tiglath-pileser, 
and, in a less degree, that of the inhabitants of 
the rest of the Northern Kingdom, left Moab free 
to aggrandize itself. All the evidence seems to 
show that, in the century and a half after the fall 
of Samaria, the prosperity of Moab reached its 
climax. Apparently its rulers were wise enough 
to observe the essential condition of continuous 
prosperity, and submitted to the suzerainty of 
Assyria; cf. COT ii. 49. Salmanu the Moabite 
oceurs in the Nimrud Clay Inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser as one of the tributaries of Assyria; and 
it is perhaps this Salmanu, and not the Assyrian 
Shalmaneser, who is to be identified with the 
Shalman who sacked Beth-arbel in Hos 10 (go 
Sayce, HCI p. 482). 

In a fragment, indeed, of Sargon 11. (Kellner, 
Isaiah, p. 34), Moab is mentioned as allied with 
Philistia, Judah, and Edom in a conspiracy against 
Assyria; but on the great Taylor Prism, which 
gives Sennacherib’s account of his campaign against 

* The translation of these lines ia doubtful, cf. above 
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Hezekiah and his allies, Kammusu-nadab (Chem- 
osh-nadab) of Moab brings tribute to the Assyrian 
king, and does homage to him. Mutsuri (probably 
‘the Egyptian’) king of Moab is mentioned as 
attending the court of two successive kings of 
Assyria, Esar-haddon and Assurbanipal, in com- 

any with twenty-one other subject kings, including 
Masnusesh of Judah (Sayce, HC p. 4501). In 
the last days of Jerusalem, Moab had transferred 
its allegiance to Babylon; Moabites fought for 
Nebuchadnezzar against Jehoiakim, 2 K 247, At 
the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, according 
to the original text of Jer 273, Moabite envoys 
came to Jerusalem to arrange a revolt against the 
Chaldzeans; and later on Jewish refugees found an 
asylum in Moab, Jer 40"; and Ezk 25°! also im- 
plies that the prosperity of Moab continued after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

Mauch light is thrown on the condition of Moab in 
this period by the references to Moab in Am, Is, 
Mic, Zeph, Jer, and Ezk; although there is much 
difference of opinion as to the dates of the passages 
in question. For Am and Ezk, see above; it may 
be noted also thatin Am the ruler of Moab is called 
pow ‘judge.’ Mic 6° merely refers to the story of 
Balaam and Balak, probably in a different form 
from that in which we now have it. Zeph 28:10, 
which threatens Moab and Ammon because they 
have despised and harassed the Jews, is commonly 
regarded as exilic (cf. ZEPHANIAH). 

The Js-Jer oracles on Moab present a very com- 

licated question. Is 15f. and Jer 48 are two 
independent editions of an older lament over some 
ruinous catastrophe which befell Moab. Cleyne 
(‘Isaiah ’ in PB p. 168) thinks the enemy of Moab 
may have been either Nebuchadnezzar, Assur- 
banipal, or Jeroboam II. Cheyne, Duhm, Giese- 
brecht, ete., hold that the later editions of the 
lament were compiled and inserted in Is and Jer 
by late post-exilic writers; Duhm refers Jer 48 
to the time of Alexander Jannzus and John 
Hyreanus. But many critics (e.g. Cornill and 
Driver) regard Is 15f. as the work of Isaiah, and 
Jer 48 as that of Jeremiah—substantially. In 
the lament the territory of Moab has cenchad its 
maximum, and extends from Jazer, Sibmali, and 
Heshbon to the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
Thus the poem is probably later than Mesha, and 
does not refer to the conquest of Moab by Omri, 
or the campaign of Jehoram; the Stone does not 
mention Heshbon. Hence the disaster to Moab 
was probably an invasion by Jeroboam II, a view 
possibly confirmed by Is 16% 5, which is often 
interpreted as meaning that the king of Judah 
was ruling over Edom; while 2 K 14" suggest 
that, some time before, Amaziah of Judah had 
recovered the suzerainty of Edom. The lament 
shows that, since Mesha, Moab had made steady 
progress, and advanced its border beyond Heshbon ; 
that it possessed numerous ‘cities,’ t.¢. walled 
towns, and doubtless many villages; that it was 
fertile, well-cultivated, and, probably, densely 
populated ; and that it lad reached a compara- 
tively high level of civilization, not very different 
from that of Judah. Jeroboam ravaged the 
country in the same fashion as Jehoram; and 
erhaps some districts and cities were occupied by 
ἔα σα, but Moab as a whole probably remained 
autonomous under a native ruler appointed by 
Jeroboam. If Nu 217° refers to this invasion 
(see above), the king of Moab at this time may 
have been named Sihon. The author of the lament 
shows marked sympathy for Moab; Israel was 
generally hostile to the Southern Kingdom after 
the extinction of the house of Omri, and Moab 
and Judah were drawn together by a common 
enmity to Samaria. <A token of their mutual 


good feeling was Solomon’s temple to Chemosh, . 


which was not interfered with till the time of 
Josiah. However severely Moab suffered at the 
hands of Jeroboani 11., it recovered speedily, and 
became more prosperous than ever, so that Isaiah (ἢ) 
and Jeremiah (2) do not hesitate to adapt and ex- 
pand the pictures of the pride and prosperity of 
Moab, and the lists of its numerous cities, in their 
descriptions of the doom that threatened Moab 
at the hands, first of the Assyrians and then of 
the Chaldwans. The attitude of Is 15f. is still 
sympathetic ; but Jer expresses the bitter resent- 
ment inspired by the alliance of Moab with the 
besiegers of Jerusalem in 48! ‘Cursed be he that 
doeth the work of J” negligently, and cursed be he 
that keepeth back his sword from blood.’ Jer also 
(4814) testifies to the continued prosperity of Moab 
and its consequent corruption: ‘Moab hath been 
undisturbed from his youth; he hath settled on 
his lees; he hath not been emptied from vessel to 
vessel; he hath not gone into captivity: there- 
fore his taste remaineth in him, his scent is not 
changed.’* Jeremiah, or an editor, has incorpor- 
ated Nu 217* as vv."".+ Cf. Jer 9° 257! 27%; ISATAH, 
Book OF ; JEREMIAH, ΒΟΟΚ ΟΕ. 

In Is and Jer we see Moab, at the height of its 
prosperity, suddenly seized in the grip of an over- 
whelming calamity: here the curtain falls upon 
its history. The land is still for some time called 
Moab, and the name lingered on even into the Chris- 
tian era; the term Moabite is occasionally applied 
to cities or people of the district, and doubtless 
survivors of the old race were still to be found in 
the land; but there seems no evidence of the 
existence of Moab as a state, even a dependent 
state, after the Exile, and we know that at the 
time of the Maccabzean revolt Moab was occupied 
by the Nabatzean Arabs (1 Mac 9°"; Jos. Ant, 
XIII. xii. 3, 5, xvi. 4, XIV. i. 4). A comparison 
of the last two passages shows that Josephus uses 
‘Moabites’ for the Nabatzean Arabs, which ex- 
plains the statement in Ant, I. xi. 5, that the 
Moabites were still a very great people in his 
time. 1 Mac never names the Moabites, even in 
such passages as 518 (cf. Bevan, Dan. p. 199; 
Baethgen, Ps. p. 260). The comparative silence 
of post-exilic literature as to Moab suggests an 
early date for its disappearance ; even in Neh 4? 
the Arabians have taken the place of Moab as the 
allies of Ammon. Possibly Moab, in its pride, 
unduly tasked the patience of Nebuchadnezzar 
and was overthrown, and the bulk of its popula- 
tion deported; then the Arabs may have occupied 
Moab and absorbed the remnant of the people ; or 
the Nabatzans may have conquered Moab (ef. 
ARETAS). Then Is 15f., Jer 48, if late editions of 
an earlier lament, may have been inspired by the 
report of this great catastrophe; Ezk 255-11 states 
that Moab shall be conquered by the children of 
the East, z.e. Arabs. 

The post-exilic references to Moab are as follows : 
—In the apocalyptic Is 24-27, variously dated from 
the time of the Exile to that of Alexander the 
Great, Moab is the one Gentile people mentioned 
by name (25!) as doomed. Unless the section 18 
contemporary with Jer 48,+ ‘Moab,’ like ‘Edom’ 
and ‘Babylon,’ in later times is used as a type of 
the enemies of God (Cheyne, ‘ Isaiah’ in PB p. 204). 
Ezr 9', Neh 13! are mere references to ancient 
literature. Sanballat the Horonite (Neh 2 etc.) 
may have belonged to Beth-horon; even if he 
belonged to Horonaim, he may have been one of 

* If Bozrah is Bosrah esh-Sham in the Hauran, the territory 
of Moab had extended far to the N.E.; but cf. BozRan, : 

t Unless Jer 482 ‘In Heshbon they have devised evil against 
| her,’ Ze. Moab, is a deliberate modification of the ancient poem, 
| connected with the insertion of Nu 21%; it seems better to 
'read with Giesebrecht, ‘Against Heahbon they have devised 

evil,’ omitting my ‘against her.’ 

{ Cf. Jer 4846 with Is 24176, 
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its Arabian conquerors; and if a Moabite, merely 
an individual who survived the ruin of the state. 
In Dn 115 Moab may be merely the country, or 
else combined with Edom and Ammon through 
the influence of older literature. Similar con- 
siderations may explain the occurrence of Moab in 
the late psalms (60° 83° 108°), unless the lists of 
peoples in these psalms are fragments from older 
poems. The references to Moabites in Jth are 
entirely unhistorical, and due to a use of older 
literature. 

See also arts. AMMON, EDOM, GAD, ISRAEL, 
JUDAH, REUBEN, 


LITERATURE.—The Commentaries on passages referring to 
Moab, and the Histories of Israel on the relations of Israel to 
Moab; Wellhausen, art. Moas in Eneycl. Brit.9; Olermont- 
Ganneau, Recuetl d’Archéol. Orient. ii, 185-234. 

For the Geography—Tristram, Land of Moab; Conder, Heth 
and Moab; ἃ. A. Smith, HGHZ 517-573; Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal. 319-334 ; Buhl, GAP 45-50; Picturesque Pal. ii. 193 ff. 

For the Religion—W. R. Smith, RS 376, 460; Baethgen, 
Τεπρᾶρο Ζ. Sem. Religionsgesch. pp. 18 ff., 79, 89, 210, 238, 256-- 

On Moabite Stone, see above ; alsoin Driver, Heb. Teat of Sam. 
Ixxxv fi.; and for other literature, in Ginsburg and Lidzbarski. 


W. H. BENNETT. 
MOADIAH.—See MAADIAH. 


MOCHMUR (Μοχμούρ B, Μουχμούρ πῇ; Machur 
Old Lat., Peor Syr.; Aomits; Vulg. Jth 719 omits 
LXX 717-19), A wady (χείμαῤῥος) on which CHusI, 
near EKREBEL, was situated, apparently 8.E. of 
Dothan (Jth 738). 


MOCK, MOCKINGSTOCK.—The verb to mock is 
both trans. and intrans. Used transitively it has 
two distinct meanings: (1) To ridicule, as 1 K 1851 
‘Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud’; Job 
124 “1 am as one mocked of his neighbour’ (RV 
‘one that is a laughing-stock to his neighbour’). 
(2) To deceive, beguile, Jz 164° ‘And Delilah said 
unto Samson, Behold, thou hast mocked me, and 
told me lies,’ Job 139 ‘As one man mocketh 
another, do ye so mock him?’ (RV ‘as one de- 
ceiveth a man, will ye deceive him?’), So Shaks. 
Rich. LIT, τν. iv. 87— 


* A mother only mocked with two sweet babes’ ; 
and Macbeth, 1. vii. 81— 
*‘ Away, and mock the time with fairest show.’ 


The only meaning of the intrans. verb is to ridi- 
cule, as Job 215 ‘Suffer me that I may speak ; and 
after that I have spoken, mock on’ (from Gen. 
Bible ; Cov. ‘laugh my wordes to scorne’); Pr 1% 
“1 will mock when your fear cometh’; Ac 178 
‘And when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked.’ The phrase to ‘mock at’ 
occurs in Pr 30", Lal’. Tindale has ‘mock out,’ 
Expositions 39, ‘their sophistical glosses, feigned 
to mock out the law of God, and to beguile the 
whole world’; and ‘mock with,’ Works, i. 205, 
‘So shamefully doth the covetousness and ambi- 
tion of our prelates mock with the law of God.’ 

Mock was once common as a subst.: thus in 
Matt. Bible, marg. note to Gn 3” ‘Here thys 
worde lo is taken as a mocke asitisinl] Καὶ 18’; 
Joy, Apologye to Tindale, 14, ‘This saith Tindale 
yroniously in a mok as though it were false that 
oure soulis as sone as we be dead shulde go to 
heven’; Shaks. Henry Κ΄. τ. ii. 285— 

‘For many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands ; 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 


And some are yet ungotten and unborn 
That shal) have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn.’ 


The only example in AV is Pr 14° ‘ Fools make a 
mock at sin.’ Cf. He 6° Tind. ‘ For as moclie as 


they have (as concerninge theni selves) crucified the | 


The subst. ‘mocking’ (=mod. ‘mockery,’ which 
also occurs) is found in Ezk 22% ‘ Therefore have I 
made thee a reproach unto the heathen, and a 
mocking to all countries,’ and He 1136 ‘ And others 
had trials of cruel mockings and scourgings.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Love’s Labour’s Lost, V. ii. 59— 

* We are wise girls to mock our lovers so. 
They are worse fools to purchase mocking so.’ 

Mockingstock is used in 2 Mac 77 ‘to make him 
a mocking stock’ (ἐπὶ τὸν ἐμπαιγμόν, RV ‘to the 
mocking’), and 7!° ‘ After him was the third made 
a mocking stock’ (€veralfero), So Raleigh, Hist. 
World, v. v. 7, ‘Philip... was taken by the 
consul; made a mocking stock; and sent away 
prisoner to Rome.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MODERATION.—For moderation in eating and 
drinking, see TEMPERANCE. The word itself occurs 
but once in AV, Ph 4° ‘Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.’ The Greek is τὸ ἐπιεικὲς 
ὑμῶν. This adj. ἐπιεικής occurs also in 1 Ti 3°, 
Tit 32, Ja 3”, 1 P 218. in the first passage AV 
gives ‘patient,’ RV ‘gentle,’ in the others both 
versions give ‘gentle.’ The neut. form (τὸ ἐπιεικές) 
does not occur again, but it is common in class. 
writers as equivalent to ἐπιείκεια, This subst. itself 
[WH ἐπιεικία] is found in Ac 244 (AV and RV 
‘clemency ’), and in 2 Co 10! (AV and RV “ gentle- 
ness’). Both adj. and subst. occur in Apocr., 
chiefly of the ‘ gentleness’ of God. 

But ‘ gentleness’ is not the exact idea. Both τὸ 
ἐπιεικές and ἐπιείκεια expressed in class. Greek the 
spirit that declines to exact its legal right. In 
kth, v. 4 Aristotle points out that yustice is one 
thing, equity (ἐπιείκεια) another, and in i. 13, 17 ἢ. 
he gives a full description of ἐπιείκεια as that which 
looks to the spirit and not the letter, the intention 
and not the act, the whole and not the part, etc. 
This isin exact agreement with what is undoubt- 
edly the derivation of the word, εἰκός ‘ reasonable,’ 
‘ becoming,’ and the idea in Ph 4° may be expressed 
in Matthew Arnold’s plirase ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ or in a single word ‘ considerateness.’ 

In the trans. of the word two mistakes have been 
made. On the one hand, there was a time when 
the word degenerated into the expression of re- 
spectable beliaviour, and respectable behaviour is 
always the pursuit of a middle course, 1m mediis 
tutissimus. WWenee Thue. (i. 76) makes τὸ ἐπιεικές 
equivalent to τὸ μετριάζειν ‘moderation.’ This idea 
was seized by the AV translators at Ph 4° (they 
seem to be alone in thus translating the word), and 
a modern translation (Ferrar Fenton, Zhe NT in 
Current English) has ‘ good conduet.’* Cf, Light- 
foot on Ph 4°, 

On the other hand, there lias been an influence 
on the word (perhaps on the Gr. word itself, 
certainly on its trans.) of εἴκω to yield. Thus 
Moule, though le says (Camb. Bible, in loc.) that 
the connexion with τὸ εἰκός ‘the equitable’ is more 
probable, allows exw a place, and in his Philippian 
Studies, p. 228, he translates by ‘ yieldingness,’ 
explaining it to mean ‘selflessness, the spirit which 
will yield in anything that is only of self, for 
Christ’s sake.’ This trans. is represented in Tin- 
dale’s ‘softenes’ (followed by Cov., Cran., and 
Matt.), as well as by RVm ‘ gentleness’; Luther's 
Lindigkett (followed by Weizsicker) leans too 


* Perhaps this is also the idea contained in Vulg. modestia, if 
that word is used in its earliest classical sense of ‘sobriety,’ 
‘moderation.’ But the Rhemish * modesty’ is a mistranslation 
(no more than a transliteration, perhaps), for ‘modesty’ was 
never used in English in this sense. Sir Thomas Elyot uses it so 
in The Governour, i. 267, but he explains that he is adopting the 


| classical sense of the word: ‘In every of these thinges and their 


semblable is Modestie; whiche worde not beinge knowen in the 
englissbe tonge, ne of al them which understode latin, except 
they had radde good autours, they improperly named this 
vertue discretion.’ Wyclif did not adopt ‘modesty,’ but used 


soune of God ἃ fresshe, makynge a mocke of lim.’ | ὁ temperaunce or pacience’ (var. lect, ‘ tholmoundness’), 
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much in this direction, and even the RV ‘ forbear- 
ance,’ which is the favourite rendering since Light- 
foot adopted it. ‘Gentleness’ and ‘ forbearance’ 
are too passive. The ‘considerateness’ of the 
Bible, whether applied to God or man, is an active 
virtue. It is the spirit of the Messiah Himself, 
who will not break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flax, and it is the spirit of every 
follower who realizes that ‘ the Lord is at hand.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
MODERN YVERSIONS.—See VERSIONS. 


MODIN (Μωδείν or Μωδεείν : but also Μωδεείμ, 
1 Mac 2” etc., Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1, etc., Onomast. 
Euseb.—rendered by Jerome, Modeim; Μωδαείμ, 
1 Mac 164; Μωδιείμ, 2 Mac 134: Talmud oy np 
and nmyo2— Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 99).--- 
This was the ancestral home of the Maccabean 
family (1 Mac 217. 170). and its interest is derived 
solely from its connexion with their illustrious 
history. Unable to endure the outrage upon 
Jewish faith and feeling perpetrated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Jerusalem, the priest Mattathias re- 
tired hither in B.c. 168. But the emissaries of the 
persecutor followed him; and at last, stung to 
action alike by the insulting orders of the king’s 
officer and the shameful compliance of a renegade 
Israelite, he raised his hand on behalf of religion 
and fatherland. The blow he struck initiated that 
struggle for freedom which, under the leadership 
of his heroic sons, forms such a brilliant chapter 
in the closing history of his people (1 Mac 21" ¥-°3; 
Jos. Ané. XII. vi. 1,2; BJI. i. 3). When Matta- 
thias died he was buried in Modin (1 Mac 2”), and 
here also each of his sons, with their mother, was 
finally laid to rest (1 Mac 919 13%°8°; Jos. Ané. XII. 
xi. 2, XIII. vi. 6, etc.). Judas encamped by Modin 
the evening before his successful night-raid on the 
army of Antiochus Eupator (2 Mac 13); and here 
John and Judas, the sons of Simon, rested over- 
night before going forth to the defeat of Cende- 
beeus (1 Mac 164). 

Simon, the last of the five brethren, built at 
Modin a splendid sepulchral monument, to per- 
petuate the memory of his heroic family. ‘It was 
a square structure, surrounded by colonnades of 
monolith pillars, of which the front and back were 
of white polished stone. Seven pyramids were 
erected by Simon on the summit for the father and 
mother and the four brothers who now lay there, 
with the seventh for himself when his time should 
come. On the faces of the monument were bas- 
reliefs, representing the accoutrements of sword 
and spear and shield, ‘‘for an eternal memorial ” 
of their many battles. There were also the sculp- 
tures of ‘* ships ””—no doubt to record their interest 
in that long seaboard of the Philistine coast, 
which they were the first to use for their country’s 
good. A monument at once so Jewish in idea, so 
Gentile in execution, was worthy of the combina- 
tion of patriotic fervour and philosophic enlarge- 
ment of soul which raised the Maccabzean heroes 
so high above their age’ (Stanley, Hist. of Jewish 
Ch. iii. 318). 

This famous structure continued in a state per- 
mitting recognition down to the 4th cent. of the 
Christian era (Williams, Holy City, i. 96), and so 
long there could be no question as to the site of 
Modin. Then all trace of the tomb seems to have 
been lost, and for many centuries the situation of 
the town was unknown. At different times the 
home of the Maccabees has been sought at Latrin, 
at Soba, and even away to the 8. of Anathoth. It 


is unnecessary to discuss the arguments in favour | 
The ancient | 


of these proposed identifications. 
Modin is certainly represented by the modern 


of the lower ridges by which the mountain range 
lets itself down towards Lydda. Struck by the 
resemblance between the ancient and modern 
names, and also by the name Kabdér el-Yehid, 
‘Tombs of the Jews,’ given to a remarkable series 
of tombs near by, the late Dr. Sandreczki, of Jeru- 
salem, called attention to the place in 1869; and 
subsequent investigation has gone to confirm his 
suggestion. The identification has been opposed 
by le Camus (fev. Biblique, i. 109 ff.) on insufficient 
grounds (cf. Buhl, GAP 198). 

Modin was near the plain (1 Mac 16*°); the 
monument built by Simon was clearly visible from 
the sea (1 Mac 13”); and we learn from Euseb. 
and Jerome, that Diospolis (Lydda) was not far 
distant. l-Medyeh itself is hidden from the sea 
by the slope of the hill; but immediately to the 
south a rocky eminence, er-Has, with ancient 
remains, commands a view of the lower hills, the 
plain of Sharon, and the sea, while Lydda is seen 
at a distance of not over 6 miles, reposing among 
her fruitful olives. On the opposite side of the 
Wady, about half a mile west of the village, there 
are several tombs, one, associated with the name 
Sheikh el-Gharbdwi, claiming special interest on 
account of its size and construction. At one time 
it was thought this might prove to be the tomb of 
the Maccabees; but later investigation revealed 
its Christian origin. To these tombs Conder gives 
the name Kabir el-Yehidd. Of the ruins } mile 
to the south, called by Sandreczki Kadir el-Yehid, 
he speaks as Khirbet el-Medyeh. Guérin says an 
old inhabitant of the village gave the name JKhirbet 
el-Medyeh to the whole group of ruins. The tomb 
of the Maccabees is not yet identified. The place 
is about 16 miles from the coast. At this distance, 
to one looking from the sea, towards evening, with 
the sun behind him, such a monument would stand 
out with great distinctness, even if the details of 
the carving could not be plainly traced. 


LitERATURE, —PEF Bem. iii. 341ff.; Stanley, History of 
Jewish Ch. tii. 267, 818; G. A. Smith, HGHL1 212 n.; Conder, 
Judas Maccabeeus, 84, 176; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 209f.; Guérin, 
Samarie, ii. 65 ff., 404 ff., Gadlilée, i. 46 ff. ὟΝ. EwINaG. 


MOETH (Mwéé).—l1 Es 8*°=Noadiah of Ezr 833, 
See NOADIAH, No. 4. 


MOLADAH (a15i0).—A city in the south of Judah, 
Jos 15% (B Μωλαδά, A Mwédadd); reckoned to 
Simeon in 19? (B Κωλαδάμ, A Μωλαδά) and 1 Ch 4% 
(B Mwaddd, A Μωλαδά) ; peopled after the Captivity 
by Judahites, Neh 1177 (BA om., ἐς ὁ 5. 16 Mwdadd). 
In the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomast. s.v. ‘Arad’) a 

lace called Malatha is located 4 Roman miles 
trom Arad (cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 2). This site is 
clearly the present Tell el-Miih, ‘hill of salt,’ and 
is that of an early town, but the modern name has 
no connexion with the Heb. Moladah, the site of 
which is unknown (cf. Buhl, GAP 183, who rightly 
points out that instead of 4 Roman miles from 
Arad, as Eusebius states, Yell el-Milh and Arad 
are double that distance apart) in spite of the 
identification with Tell εἷ- 711}. which is adopted. 
by Robinson (BRP? ii. 201), Guérin (Judée, i. 
184 ff.), and others. C. R. CONDER. 


MOLE.—Two words are tr? in AV ‘mole.’ 

1. npvjn tinshemeth. This occurs twice in the list 

of unclean creatures: (a) As the name of a bird 

(Ly 1118 LXX πορφυρίων, AV ‘swan,’ RV ‘horned 

owl,’ m. ‘swan’; Dt 14:6 LXX fs, AV ‘swan,’ 

RV ‘horned owl.’ See SWAN, OWL). (ὁ) As the 

name of a ‘creeping thing’ at the end of a list of 
lizards (Lv 11” LEX ἀσπάλαξ, Vulg. talpa, AV 

‘mole,’ RV ‘chameleon’). The authority of the 


el-Medyeh, a village standing on the E. of Wady | LXX and Vulg. favours the rendering ‘mole.’ No 


Mulaki, about 13 miles 


of Bethel, on one ' true mole exists now in Palestine. 


The word 
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ἀσπάλαξ probably refers to the mole-rat Spalax 
typhius, Pall., a rodent, the appearance and habits 
of which closely resemble those of the genuine 
mole. It is about the size and shape of a common 
brown rat, but with much shorter legs. The 
forelegs are adapted for digging. The head is 
flattened from above downwards, with a wedge- 
shaped snout, which acts as a shovel in perforating 
the soil, and raising the hillocks which oceur every 
few feet along the burrow. The fur is greyisli- 
brown. The eyes are hardly to be made out at all, 
being quite rudimentary. The animal is nocturnal 
in its habits, and seldom seen above the surface. 
It is called by the Arabs £huld, plainly the cognate 
of héled, which EV tr. ‘weasel.’ See CHAMELEON, 
WEASEL; and Dillmann on Ly 1139, 

2. nos 60 hdphér pértth (to be read πΊΒΊΞΠ 
htipharparéth, see Dillm. ad loc.), τὰ μάταια, talpe. 
This expression is tr? in EV (Is 2”) ‘moles.’ 
The LXX τὰ pdraca=‘the vain things,’ sheds no 
light on the meaning. But the root hdphar= 
Arab. hafar, ‘to dig or burrow,’ and paréth re- 
calls Arab. far, generic for ‘rats’ and ‘mice.’ The 
compound name may be that of some digging 
or burrowing animal, ‘There is a large number 
of such creatures in the Holy Land, of which we 
note: fam. Muridw, the rats and mice, including 
numerous species of Acomys, the Porcupine mouse ; 
Mus, the true rats and mice, of which there are 
a considerable number; Cricetus, the hamster; 
Gerbillus and Psammomys, the sand rats; Spala- 
cide, the mole rats; Dipopide, the jerboas; Jfyr- 
cide, the dormice, etc. It is most probable that 
the Heb. hdpharpdréth is generic for all such 
animals as burrow in waste places, as ‘ bats,’ in 
the same passage, is generic for the well-known 
winged tribe of dwellers in caves and ruins. 

G. E. Post. 

MOLECH, MOLOCH (abba ham-Molech, always 
with the article except in 1 K 11’, Μολόχ, Vulg. 
Moloch).—The Heb. pointing does not represent the 
original pronunciation, but is intended to suggest 
bosheth, ‘shame’; just as -baal in Ishbaal and 
Meribaal was changed to -bosheth in Ishbosheth 
and Mephibosheth. Originally the word was 
simply Aam-Melech, ‘the king.’ We find also 
the forms Milcom (a5>n), Maleam (o2bn, ᾿Αμελχόμ, 
μελχόμ, μολχόμ, μελχόλ, μολχόλ, Melcom), and 
Malcan ; see below. 

i. Table of the occurrences of Mclech, etc., as 
divine names.—(a) Cases in which MT uses the 
pointing Jfolech to show that it regards Melech 
as the name of a false god. ἴων 18% 205- 8. 4. δ 
ἄρχων ; 1K 11" A perxd, Β βασιλεύς, Luc. μελχόμ ; 
2 Ix 2910 Luc. μελχόμ; Jer 32% τῷ Μολὸχ βασιλεῖ, 

(6) Cases In which Jfelech is pointed as a 
common noun ‘king’ by MT, but is regarded 
as a divine name by other authorities. Is 30% 
EV ‘the king,’ with LXX and Vulg.; Is 579 EV 
‘the king,’ with Vulg.; LXX has entirely different, 
reading. In both, Cheyne, Duhm, Siegfried-Stade 
(Lex.) have Melech, In Am 7% EV ‘the king’s 
sanctuary,’ so LXX and Vulg., it has been sug- 
gested that ‘king’ should be Jfelech, but this is 
improbable. 

(c) Cases where MT points MLKM as the divine 
name, Jfilcom: 1 K 11%, τῷ βασιλεῖ αὐτῶν ; 2K 
238 A ἀμελχόμ, B μολχόλ. 

(α) Cases where MT points MLKM as Afalcam, 
‘their king’; but other authorities regard it as 
the divine name, Milcom: 2S 129°(=1 Ch 20°) 
AV, RV ‘their king,’ so Vulg.; RVm Malcam, 
1.€. Milcom, so LXX: 1 Ch 20? AV, RV ‘their 
king,’ RVin Afaleam, so LXX and Vulg.; Jer 491? 
(cf. Am 1) AV, RVm ‘ their king,’ so Targ.; AVm 
Melcom, RV Malcam, so LXX μελχόλ, and Vulg. ; 
Am 115 (ef. Jer 491-8) EV ‘ their king’ with LXX; 
but Aq., Symm., Vulg., and Syr. Jlelchom, etc. ; 
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Am 555 RV ‘your king,’ so Symm. and Theod.; 
AV ‘your Moloch,’ with LXX τοῦ Μολόχ ; Aq. and 
Syr. Malchom; cf. SiccuTH; Zeph 1° AV, RV 
Malch)jam, so LXX MSS ap. Field, μολόχ, μελχόμ, 
Vule. RVm ‘ their king,’ LXX B, ete. 

(6) Malean, in 2 § 12%), the reading of the 
Kethibh, j222 MLKN, was probably intended to 
mean ‘he passed them through the fire to Melech’ ; 
but the reading 1200 malbén, “ brick-kiln,’ of the 
Keré, i.e. as RVm ‘made them labour at the 
brick-kiln,’ is probably correct; so Budde, H. P. 
Smith, LXX πλινθεῖον, Vulg. typo laterum. 

li. Relation of the forms Melech, Milcom, etc., to 
one another.—Baethgen (Beitrdge, p. 15) maintains 
that though Mileom was originally only a dialectic 
et of Molech, yet Molech and Milcom were re- 
garded as two distinct deities, and supports his 
contention by the statement in 2 K 239. 15 that, at 
Topheth in the valley of the Béné Hinnom, chil- 
dren were passed through the fire to Molech, while, _ 
opposite Jerusalem ‘on the right hand of the 
mount of corruption,’ the Mount of Olives, there 
was a high-place for Milcom. The argument im- 
plies that νν .}Ὁ belong to the same source: thus 
Kamphausen (Kautzsch’s AT) refers both to the 
Deuteronomic author of the pre-exilic Book of 
Kings. Benzinger (Kénige), however, refers them 
to different sources, and regards Mclech (MT 
Molech) in 10 as a title of J” (cf. below). Melech 
and Milcom were originally variants of the name 
of the same deity, they are both applied to the 
god of Ammon; cf. 1 K 117 (Afelech here may be 
a mistake), 2 K 234; but at different sanctuaries 
and among different peoples, one or other name 
may have been specially used, with the natural 
result that the Afelech of one sanctuary or one 
people would be popularly distinguished from the 
AItvicom of another. Jfate(h)am and Male(h)an (if 
read) are only mistaken pointings of AfiJcom. The 
deity as worshipped by different peoples would be 
differentiated through various causes; the sense of 
the special bond between the national god and the 
nation would encourage the view that this national 
god was not the same as any deity worshipped else- 
where; this view would be supported by dialectic 
differences between the forms of the naine, 6.0. the 
Pheenician J/i/k and the Ammonite Jftlcom, and 
by such expansions of the name as the Pheenician 
Melkart (=nip 30 Milk of the City) and the 
Palmyrene Malachbel; cf. below. 

The references to JZiicom (1 K 115 8, 2K 93; 
ef. Am 1 above) and JVolech (1 K 11") as the 
‘abomination’ or ‘god’ of the Ammonites, show 
that Mileom or Molech was the national god of 
Ammon, and stood to Ammon in the same special 
henotheistic relation in which Chemosh stood to 
Moab, and J” to Israel. The analogy suggests 
that in practice such a relation by no means ex- 
eluded the worship of other gods. But the #/ in 
the name Pudu-ilu, king of Ammon, on Senna- 
eherib’s ‘Taylor Prism’ inscription, is merely a 
general term for ‘ god,’ equivalent to Milcom; and 
the same may be true of the baal in Baalis, king 
of Ammon, Jer 4013, Baethgen, indeed (Lertreige, 
p. 16), suggests that Baalis is a compound of Baal 
and Jsis, either as a double name asserting the 
identity of the two, or with the meaning ‘ Spouse 
of Isis,’ Isisgemahl. But Gritz explains Baalis as 
poyya ‘son of delight’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex.). The 
reading ovy2 Baalim, of some MSS, and of Jos. 
(Ant. X. ix. 2), is clearly a mistake. No details of 
the worship of Milcom are given; Jer 49° ‘his 
priests and his princes’ implies that the priest- 
hood was numerous and important. In 258 12% 
the reference to Milcom’s crown weighing a talent 
implies the existence at Rabbah of a great statue 
of Mileom from which the crown was taken. Per- 
haps the ‘Chemarim’ or priests of Zeph 14 were 
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priests of Molech (ef. CHEMARIM). None of the 
passages which speak of child-sacrifice connect it 
either with Milecom or the Ammonites, and we do 
not know how far the Ammonite worship of Mileom 
resembled the Pheenician worship of Melech. 

ili, The worship of Moloch (Jfelech) in Israel 
and the relation of Moloch to J” raise difficult 
questions: the following facts are clear :— 

(a) There was a high-place for Milcom, the god 
of Ammon, on the Mount of Olives, 1 K 11 *, 
2K 23%, the erection of which was ascribed to 
Solomon ; 115" are rerarded as Deuteronomic, but 
a? embody an authentic tradition. 

(6) ‘Passing children through the fire to ham- 
Melech’ is forbidden in Lv 1872 20% % 45 Dé 182 
(Melech not named). 2 K 165 states that Ahaz 
‘made his son to pass through the fire,’ so 218 of 
Manasseh. 

The Deuteronomic author of 2 K 17" states that 
the Israelites of the Northern Kingdom passed 
their children through the fire. From 2 k 23), 
Jer 79-82 191-33 we learn that such sacrifices were 
offered at Topheth (wh. see), in the valley of Ben 
Hinnom, outside Jerusalem; ef. Ps 106°" 8, Ezk 
1020. 21 3937-39 | 

(c) From Jer 195, where the children sacrificed at 
Topheth are said to be offered to Baal, it appears 
that the deity thus worshipped was known both as 
Baal and Melech. 

(dz) In Is 6° J” Zebaoth is described as ham-Melech, 
‘the king,’ and is frequently spoken of as the ‘king 
of Israel,’ Is 445, cf. Jer 8° ‘her king,’ Mic 2% 
‘their king.’ Further, the occurrence of such 
names as Jalchiram 1 Ch 818, Malchishua 18 14%, 
Ebed-melech Jer 391%, Nathan-melech 2 Ἰζ 234, 
Regem-melech Zec 7°, point to the use of Melech 
as a divinename. Ebed-melech, however, was an 
Ethiopian ; Nathan-melech, a eunuch, and there- 
fore probably a foreigner; and Regem-melech was 
a Babylonian Jew. 

These facts are variously explained. (1) Melech 
and Mileom are regarded as absolutely identical, 
and the child-sacrifices to Melech as part of the 
worship of Mileom borrowed from the Ammonites. 
3ut Melech is probably to be distinguished from 
Milecom, cf. above; and in 2 K 16° the practice of 
child-sacrifice is not said to have been borrowed 
from the Ammonites, but from the Canaanites, ef. 
Dt 1271, 

(2) The worship of Melech by child-sacrifice was 
borrowed from the Canaanites, and was distinct 
from the worship of Mileom. This would be sup- 
ported by 2 K 16° and by the identification of Baal 
and Melech in Jer 19°. Probably the Tyrian Baal, 
whose worship Jezebel introduced into the Northern 
Kingdom, was Melech or Melkarth. 

(3) Whichever of the two previous views be 
accepted, the Melech in question was quite dis- 
tinct from J”. The use of JAfelech as a title or 
even name of J” no more identified Him with the 
Phenician Jfelech, than the use of the title or 
name Baal identified J” with the Tyrian Baal. 
As Schultz says (OT Theol., Eng. tr. i. 233 n.), ‘In 
the oldest sources of the Semitic religion, the god 
who became J” for the Israelites may not have 
been different from the one who became Moloch for 
the Canaanites. But, since the time when Israel 
and the Hamites separated, there was at any rate 
no kinship between J” and Moloch, not to speak of 
identity.’ 

(4) The Melech to whom child-sacrifices were 
offered was simply J’ under another name (Ben- 
zinger on Ὁ Καὶ 23; Smend, AL Theol. 271). When) 
J” says, Jer 19°, of the child-sacrifices to Baal, 
‘which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither 
came it into my mind,’ the statement seems to 
imply that those who offered these sacrifices 
thought that they were obeying a command of J”, ! 


ef. Ezk 23°", Similarly, the account of the pro- 
posed sacrifice of Isaac points to the existence of 
a practice of offering firstborn sons to J”, which 
practice was forbidden by the prophetic revelation ; 
cf. Ex 22” E, and Jephthah’s vow, Jg 11%. This 
view might imply either that J” and ‘Melech were 
originally one, and afterwards differentiated by 
prophetic teaching; or that two distinct deities, 
J” and Melech, were popularly identified. It can 
scarcely be that Afelech was used as a mere title 
of J” in connexion with child-sacrifice, without any 
reference to the Phenician Melech. 

iv. ange of Worship.—Melech is found as a 
divine name, not only in Ammon and Israel, but 
in all Semitic peoples of whose religion we have 
any considerable knowledge. The Assyrians and 
Babylonians had a god Malik; the Sepharvites had 
Adram-melech and Anam-melech, 2 K 17%. The 
Pheenicians worshipped Melkarth= Melech Kiriath, 
‘king of the city,’ at Tyre, Carthage, etc. The 
Palmyrenes worshipped Malach-bel (Baudissin, 
Studien, p. 193 ff.). 

It is generally stated that the Moabite Chemosh 
was a form of Melech (Baethgen, Beitriage, p. 238; 
Movers, Phén. p. 333 f.). This seems probable on 
general grounds, on account of the wide extent of 
the worship of Melech amongst the Semites, and 
the connexion of Baal and possibly J” with Melech ; 
and the intimate racial and political] relation of 
Moab and Ammon. But the express testimony is 
hardly conelusive. In Jg 1133 Chemosh is spoken 
of as the god of the Ammonites, in a passage often 
ascribed (Budde, Moore) to RJE, who should have 
been well informed on the subject. But the whole 
passage hopelessly confuses Ammon and Moab; 
the reference to Chemosh may be a slip; or the 
passage may originally have referred to Moab and 
have been very imperfectly adapted to its present 
context; or it may be late post-exilic. Jfelech in 
1, 23 of the Moabite Stone is treated as a divine 
name, ‘Moloch,’ by Neubauer and Sayce (ΠΟΙ͂ 
367,-373), but is more probably to be translated 
‘king’ with Smend and Socin. 

On Sennacherib’s ‘Taylor Prism’ an Edomite 
king Malik-rammu is mentioned, in which Malik 
is doubtless a divine name, showing that Melech 
was worshipped in Edom. 

This widespread worship of Melech is regarded 
as an inheritance of the separated Semitic peoples 
from the primitive stock ; but it can scarcely be 
assumed that his attributes and worship were the 
same amongst all the different races. Indeed, as 
in the case of the Ammonite Milcom and the 
Pheenician Molech or Melkarth, different peoples 
considered that they were worshipping different 
gods. Amongst the Greeks and Romans ‘king’ 
or ‘the king’ is not a divine name (Baethgen, 
Beitriige, p. 263), though an occasional title of 
various gods. 

v. Attributes.—Melech, like Baal, Adon, Marna, 
implies the recognition of the sovereignty of the 
cod over his people. The offerings by fire, the 
identity with Baal, and the fact that in Assyria 
and Babylonia Malik, and at Palmyra Malach-6el, 
were sun-gods, suggest that Melech was a fire- or 
sun-god (Jastrow, feligion of Babylonia, p. 176 ad 

Melkarth at Tyre was identified with Hercules, 
at Carthage with Saturn. Such names as Jik- 
baal, Milk-Astart, Milk-Osir, suggest identification 
with Baal (as shown otherwise), Astarte, Osiris. 
As in the case of Baal and other Semitic deities, 
Melech had a feminine counterpart IMilkat, cf. 
Milcah, Gu 11”, ; 

vi. Worship.—Melech was doubtless worshipped 
in a similar fashion to other Semitic gods. The 
feature which seems peculiar is the practice of 
sacrificing children as burnt-offerings, which is 
found amongst the Israelites, Phceenicians, and 
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Sepharvites, 2 K 17%; ef. Mesha’s offering of his 
firstborn to Chemosh. 

The theory of some Rabbis, that ‘ passing through 
the fire’ meant merely a ceremonial purification by 
walking between two fires, is contrary to all the 
evidence. But the case of Isaac (Gn 22") seems to 
show that in Israel the child was slain before the fire 
was kindled. Diodorus Siculus (xx. 14) deseribes 
child-sacrifices at Carthage, at which the victim 
was placed on the hands of a colossal image, from 
which it rolled off into a pit of fire. Kimchi’s de- 
scription (on 2 K 23") of the hollow brazen image 
of Molech within a sevenfold temple outside Jeru- 
salem, and of the placing of the victim in {116 
hands of Molech, is a mere medieval conjecture 
based on Diodorus or on some other record of the 
Carthaginian sacrifices. 

The object of these offerings was probably to 
propitiate the deity, or show devotion to him, by 
the gift of the most precious possession. Movers 
(Phon. 328-330), however, holds that the ehildren 
offered were supposed to be purified from all fleshly 
corruption and to attain union with the deity. 

In the NT, Molech is mentioned only in St. 
Stephen’s quotation, Ac 75; οἵ. Am 5”. 

See also articles AMMON, BAAL, CIIEMOSH, 
MALCAM. 


Liter ATORE.—Baethgen, Beitrdge zur Sem. Rel. pp. 11, 15, 20, 
22, 37 ff., 84, 284-288, 254, 263; Baudissin, Studien zur Sem. 
Rel. i. pp. δ, 29-36, ii, 152-215, 246, ‘J” et Moloch’; Dillmann, 
AT Theol. pp. 49, 56, 85, 98, 120, 161; Buchanan Gray, Studies 
in Heb. Proper Names, Ὁ. 146 ff.; Kuenen, ‘J” en Moloch,’ 
Theol. Tijd. 1868, 539 ff.; Movers, Die Phénizier, 1841-56, 
pp. 322-414 ; Schultz, O7' Theol., Eng. tr. i, 233 f. 

ὟΝ. H. BENNETT. 

MOLID (vin).—The name of a, Judahite family, 
1Ch 2” (B Μωήλ, A Mwédd). Kittel (in SBOT) 

oints out that the reading of B, namely MQHA, 

as originated from MQHA (A and A being often 
confused), and that Mwjd, 4.6. vyinordi, the 
two letters y and > being similar in the oldest 
script. 


MOLLIFY (from moilis ‘soft’) is used literally 
‘to soften,’ in Is 156 “ mollified with ointment,’ and 
Wis 16! ‘mollifying plaister’ (μάλαγμα) Cf. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, 213, ‘ When they have killed 
a great beast, they cut out all the veines and 
sinewes ... and likewise all the Suet: which 
done, they dive them in water to mollifie theni.’ 
The figurative use seems to be quite as old, and 
was common about 1611, though not found in AV. 
Thus Tymme, Calvin upon Genesis, p. 605 (on ch, 
28), ‘It may be, that he was thus sent away, that 
the eruell mind of Esau, by so miserable a sight 
might be mollified and aswaged’ (Lat. ad mollitrvem 
jlecterectur). So Tindale, Prol. to 1 Jn, ‘The lusts 
of the flesh are subdued and killed, and the spirit 
mollified and made soft.’ Cf. Knox, Works, iii. 93, 
“Ὁ! hard ar the hartis whome so mauyfold, most 
sueit, and sure promissis doith not molefie.? And 
in the Preface to Rhem. NT, ‘ Moreover, we pre- 
sume not in hard places to mollifie the speaches or 
phrases, but religiously keepe them word for word, 
and point for point, for feare of missing or re- 
straining the sense of the holy Ghost to our 


phantasie.’ J. HASTINGS. 
MOLOCH.—See MoOLECcH. 
MOLTEN SEA.—See TEMPLE. 
MOMDIS (A Mopéels, B Μομδεῖος), 1 Es 9%4= 


MAADAI, Ezr 1034, 


AR  ὀἝἑἝ“ὁ ἅ Π- 


MONEY.—The nature and origins of money, the. 


importance and principles of the science of Numis- 

matics and kindred topies—for which the student 

is referred to the authoritative writings of Jevons, 
VOL. 111, —27 


Walker, Ridgeway, Babelon (Les origincs de la 
monnate, 1897), Lenormant (Le monnaie dans 
Pantiquité, 2nd ed. 1897), Poole (art. ‘Numismatics’ 
in Hncyel. Brit.®), and others—fall without the 
scope of an article on the money in circulation 
among the Hebrews in the various periods of their 
national life. This more limited, but still sufti- 
ciently extensive, section of ancient numismaties 
we propose to study under the following heads :— 


A. UNCOINED MONEY BEFORE THE EXILR. 


- Money in Palestine before the Conquest. The principal 
weight-standards of antiquity. 
2. Ifebrew money from the Conquest to the Exile. 


Sterling 
value of the Shekel. 


CoiNED MONEY FROM THE EXILE TO Tor Rrian oF Nuno, 


. The Coinage of Darius and his successors, The ‘Shekel of 
the Sanctuary.’ Coins of the Phevnician cities, 

. The Coinage of the Ptolemies and Seleucids, and of the 
autonomous cities of Phonicia, to the death of Simon 
Maccabicus. 

. The first Jewish Coinage (copper) under John Ifyreanus, 
The question of the so-called Maccab:ean shekels. Bronze 
(copper) Coins of the Hasmon:ean princes. 

. Coins of the [dumzan princes. 

. The Roman Imperial Coinage, including the Coins of the 
Procurators, 

. Coins of preceding §§ mentioned in the NT. 


C. Tux Coins or tHe REvouts. 


. The Coinage of the First Revolt (4.D, 66-70). 
. The Coinage of the Second Revolt (4.p. 182-1385). 
. Appendix. The purchasing power of money in Bible 
times, 
Literature. 


UNCOINED MONEY FROM TUE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE EXILE. 


§ 1. Money in Palestine before the Conquest. 
The principal weight-standurds of antiquity.— 
The oldest traditions of the Hebrews, as these 
have come down to us, do not reach back to the 
time when trade was still carried on by the primi- 
tive system of barter. Already in the patriarchal 
age the existence of a metallic currency is assumed 
(cf. Gn 178 ‘he that is bought with thy money,’ 
ye02, Zit. ‘thy silver,’ and 23": cited below); and 
rightly so, for, as we now know, the land of 
Canaan was even at this early period far ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization, including the 
use of the precious metals as media of exchange. 
Tor the century immediately preceding the Hebrew 
conquest we have the contemporary evidence of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters, which show not only that 
gold and silver were in daily use as money, that 
is, as media in terms of which all other merehan- 
dise was valued, but also that already the ‘nar- 
rowing lust of gold’ had asserted its empire over 
men (see Hugo Winckler’s or other rendering, 
passim). The value, in other words, the pur- 
chasing power of these metals, was determined by 
their weight—a fact which renders sonie acquaint- 
ance with the metrology of the ancients an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the study of their money. 
Fortunately, the question of the origin and inter- 
relation of the weight-standards of antiquity—one 
of the most complicated in the whole range of 
Oriental archeology — will be discussed in the 
article WEIGHTS AND Mrasures. It will suffice, 
therefore, in this place to sketch in the barest 
outline the results of the most recent metrological 
research, taking as our guide the elaborate treatise 
of the veteran metrologist, Friedrich Hultsch, 
Die Gewichte des Alterthums nach ihrem Zusam- 
nenhange dargestelli (Leipziy, 1898; ef. C. FP. 
Lehmann, Sitzungsberichic der archiolog. Gesell- 
schaft zu Berlin, 1888, and esp. the same scholanr’s 
Das altbabylonische Maas- und Gewiehtssystenr, 
Leyden, 1893; also G. ΤῇὸῷΘ, Hill, A Handbook of 
Greek and Roman Coins, 1899, p. 26 ff). 

Proceeding from the simpler to the more com- 
plex, we begin with the weight-system of Lyypt, 
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a system characterized by extreme simplicity. 
Two weights only were in use from very early 
times—the ket (also transliterated kat, kite, qedt, 
ete.), of 140 grains, and its multiple the deben (also 
transliterated uten, tabnu, ete.), equal to ten ket, or 
a little over 1400 grains (Hultsch, 1403°5 grs.). The 
Rhind mathematical papyrus, which dates from 
the Hyksos period, contains, according to an excel- 
lent authority, the earliest reference in Egyptian 
literature to the metals as standards of value. 
‘It is not known,’ says Mr. Griffith in his im- 
portant essay, ‘Notes on Egyptian Weights and 
Measures,’ in PSBA xiv. p. 436 ff., ‘how far back 
into antiquity true money, 7.6. pieces of defi- 
nite weight and value, can be traced. About the 
time of the 18th Dynasty we know that the 
precious metals were kept in dust, in ingots, and 
in ornamental forms, but more especially in rings, 
and it is almost certain that the important weight- 
name uten has the root- meaning of a ring or 
coiled wire. It is well known not only that the 
metals were bought and sold by weight, but 
further, that goods of all kinds might be valued 
at a certain weight of metal in order to be ex- 
changed against each other.’ One of the most 
frequently reproduced of contemporary illustra- 
tions of the daily life of the Egyptians is the 
weigher with his balance * and scales, the stone 
weights of various animal forms (ox, or ox-head 
only, gazelle, ete.) in the one scale balancing in 
the other the rings of precious metal, which ap- 
pear to have had ‘a uniform diaineter of about 
5 inches’ (Erman, Egypt, 464). 

The Egyptian temple inscriptions contain numer- 
ous lists of the amount of tribute paid to successive 
Pharaohs by the kings and peoples of Syria, the 
best known being that inseribed on the walls of 
the great temple of Amon at Karnak by order of 
Thothmes Il. (frequently published ; see histories 
of Brugsch, Petrie, etc., under Thothmes). From 
the mass of detail in this list three typical entries 
may be selected as having an important bearing 
on the topie of this section. (1) The tribute of 
Naharina in Thothmes’ thirty-third year (B.c. 1471 
ace. to Mahler’s chronology) consisted, inter alia, 
of 45 deben 1 ket of gold; (2) that of ‘the great 
Khita,’ or Hittites, comprised among other items 
8 silver rings weighing 301 deben; (8) in the 
thirty-fourth year ‘the tribute of the princes of 
the land of Retennu,’ or Palestine, slows, inter 
alia, 55 deben 8 ket of gold. From these and 
similar fractional weights (457, deben, 554 deben, 
and, since we know that the gold and silver rings 
were accurately adjusted to definite weights, the 
curious number 30] deben) metrologists have long 
suspected that the tribute here specified had been 
re-weighed before being entered as above by the 
Egyptian recorder, tts original weight having been 
in terms of another system and in whole numbers 
(J. Brandis, Das Miunz-, Maas-, und Gewichts- 
wesen im Vorderasien, 1866, p. 91ff.; Fr. 
Hultsch, Griechische und rémische Metrologie, 
zweite Bearbeitung, 1882, 374 ff. [this work to be 
often cited in the sequel as Hultsch, Metrol.?]; 
id. Gewichte des Alterthums, 1898, 25 ff.). This 
second weight-system in use in Syria and Palestine 
in the 15th cent. B.c., it was inferred, could only 
be that known as the Babylonian system. This 
inference was raised to a certainty by the dis- 
covery of the Tel el-Amarna clay tablets, which con- 
clusively proved the exclusive use of the Babylonian 
weights by all the peoples of Mesopotamia and Syria 
at the date in question.t Here we find not only 

* For the construction of the Egyptian balance, see Flinders 
Petrie, A Season in Egypt, p. 42, and pl. xx. ; also art. BALANCE 
in this Dictionary, by the same authority. 

+t The importance of this testimony was first noted by C. F. 


Lehmann, ‘ Aus dem Funde von Tel-el-Amarna’ in the Zeztseh. 
J. Assyriolegie, 111. 391-393. 


the sovereigns of Babylonia, such as Kallimasin (see 
Winckler’s Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, 215. 21 534. 21. 32 
and Burnaburyash (7" *), reckoning their gold 
and silver by shekels, minas, and talents, but 
also the kings of the West, such as Dushratta of 
Mitanni (17°: δι, 61) and the king of Alashia, which 
is Cyprus (25 26° 2718 33°—in three cases the metal 
is copper), employing the same system.* 

This system, which is based on the mina, with 
its subdivision (τ) the shekel and its multiple 
the talent (60 minas), was in use in Babylonia 
from time immemorial. From the evidence of 
inscribed stone-weights dating from the reigns of 
Gudea, and Dungi, ἡ.6. from the first half of the 
third millennium B.c., Dr. C. F. Lehmann has 
recently proved in numerous essays (see esp. Das 
altbabylonische Maas- und Gewichtssystem, 1893) 
that what may be called the common trade mina 
was a weight averaging 491°2 grammes=circa 
7580 grains. The sixtieth part of this trade mina 
was the shekel of c. 126 grains,t while the talent 
consisted, as above indicated, of 60 minas, or 3600 
shekels, The temple accounts from Tello further 
show that about B.c. 2000 the shekel was sub- 
divided into 180 shé (G. Reissner, ‘ Altbabylonische 
Masse ἃ. Gewiclite,’ in the Sitzungsb. d. Berliner 
Akad. d. Wissensch. 1896, pp. 417-426). Side by 
side with the above series of trade weights was a 

arallel series of the same denominations, but-of 

ouble the weight. The latter are known as the 
heavy shekel (252 grains), mina, and talent re- 
spectively, to distinguish them from the light 
shekel (126 grs.), mina, and talent first mentioned. 
All these were employed for the weighing of 
ordinary merchandise. For weighing the preci- 
ous metals, on the other hand, important altera- 
tions were made in the scale. Thus, for gold, the 
shekel of 126 (and 252) grainst was retained, but 
a new mina of 50, instead of 60, shekels was 
created, the talent of gold, however, still com- 
prising 60 of these new minas of 6. 6320 (12,640) 
erains, and therefore 3000 shekels, as compared 
with the trade talent of 3600 shekels. For silver, 
as money, the weights were on a different scale, 
being to the weights for gold just enumerated in 
the ratio of 4:3; in other words, the light Baby- 
lonian silver shekel=168 grains, the mina of 50 
shekels = 8400 grs., and the talent = 60 miinas 
(with, as before, their respective heavy denomina- 
tions of double these weights). It has been custom- 
ary since Brandis (see op. cié.) to account for this 
double scale for the precious metals by the long- 
prevailing ratio of gold to silver in early times, 
viz. 40:3, which means that an ingot of gold was 
worth 134 times its weight in silver. The ex- 
treme awkwardness of this proportion for every- 
day transactions, if the metals were to be weighed 
on one and the same standard, searcely needs to 
be pointed out. Hence, in order that a given 
weight of gold might be exchangeable for a whole 
(not a fractional) number of bars or wedges of 
silver, the weight of the silver shekel (mina, 
talent) was raised till it stood to that of the gold 
shekel in the proportion of 4:3. The practical 
result of this alteration was that a given weight 
of gold was always equivalent to ten times the 
same weight of suver (1 gold shekel=10 silver 
shekels, 2 minas of gold=20 minas of silver, etc.).§ 


*The statement 8194 is noteworthy. Burnaburyash com- 
plains that the king of Egypt had sent him nominally 20 minas 
of gold, but, when tested, this quantity had shrunk to 5 minas 
of fine gold ! : 

f Throughout this article fractions have been avoided, except 
where special accuracy seemed to be required. 7 ; 

t The reader is reminded that an ounce troy weight contains 
480 grains; the light Babylonian gold shekel, therefore, is 
slightly over } oz. troy, and only three grains heavier than an 
English sovereign (see Table, below). 

§ The equation of the two metals may be stated more ex- 
plicitly thus: 1 gold shekel of 126 grs.=126x12%, or 1680 grs. 
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This extremely convenient ratio between the 
respective denominations was not, however, uni- 
versally adopted in the East. The great mercantile 
cities of the Phoenician coast when, at a later 

eriod, they began to strike coins, employed a 
a silver shekel of circa 224 grains—hence 
universally known as the Pheenician shekel—with 
its companion light shekel of 112 grains. This 
shekel was one of the most widely spread of all the 
weights of antiquity, being found not only through- 
out Syria, but in Western Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece (for further details and discussion as to 
origin, etc., see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). It 
stands, as a glance will show, to the heavy Baby- 
lonian silver shekel in the proportion of 2:3;* 
consequently with gold to silver in the ratio of 
133: 1, the gold shekel of 252 (126) grains is 
equivalent to fifteen Phoenician silver shekels of 
224 (112) grains, since 252 x 134=—224x15. On the 
Pheenician silver standard, as on the Babylonian, 
50 shekels went to the mina, and 60 minas to the 
talent. 

In addition to all the above weights on the 
common standard, we find still another parallel 
series on the so-called royal standard—the origin 
of which can only be conjectured,—the latter being 
simply the common weiglits raised by a certain 
percentage. Thus the gold shekel on the royal 
standard weighs 130 (and 260) in place of 126 (and 
252) grains. The first of these weights, the light 
royal shekel of 130 grains, plays an important 
part in the subsequent history of the gold coinage 
of Western Asia (see below, § 3).t 

The Babylono-Pheenician weiglt-system, as 
outlined above, clearly stands in an intimate 
relation to the Egyptian. Happily, the long-stand- 
ing feud between Assyriologists and Egyptologists 
as to the relative antiquity of the two systems 
does not here concern us, but the fact remains that 
the Babylonian gold shekel of 126 grains is exactly 
7 ths, the Babylonian silver slhekel of 168 grains 
éths, and the Phosnician silver shekel of 224 grs. 
éths of the Egyptian weight-unit, the ket of 140 
grains—results which cannot be the ‘ accident of an 
accident.’ 

§ 2. Hebrew money from the Conquest to the 
Exile. Sterling value of the shekel.—The evidence 
of the tribute-lists of Thothmes III. and other 
Egyptian monarchs, confirmed by the more explicit 
data of the Tel el-Amarna letters, may now be 
taken as proving beyond a doubt that, in taking 
possession of the land of Canaan, the Hebrews 
settled among a people long accustomed to the use 
of gold and silver as the recognized media of ex- 
change, and to the use of the balance for estiinat- 
ing the amount of each metal to be given or 
received. We have not yet been fortunate enough 
to recover inscribed Canaanite weights of this early 
period, so that one is compelled to admit at the 
outset that we have no direct witness to the weight 
of the ancient Hebrew shekel.t Still the facts 
adduced in the foregoing section regarding the 
wide diffusion, in space and time, of the Babylono- 
Phoenician weight-system, afford at least a strong 


of silver, since gold was to silver in the ratio of 134:1. 
Dividing this amount of silver into 10 equal parts, we see that 
1 gold shekel of 126 grs.=10 silver shekels of 168 g¢rs. 

* 224 (112) : 880 (168) 3: 223. 

t Professor Ridgeway, in his elaborate work, The Origin of 
Metallie Currency and Weight- Standards (1892), has en- 


deavoured with much ingenuity and learning to prove (1) that ’ 


this light shekel of 180 grains lies at the basis of all the weight- 

systems of antiquity, and (2) that originally ‘it was nothing 

more than the amount of gold which represented the value of 

the Oy the unit of barter throughout all Europe, Asia, and 
rica.’ 

1 Whatever may have been the standard of weight in use 
among the Hebrews before the conquest, there need be no 
hesitation in affirming that from that epoch onwards the 
ing adopted the standards of the country in which they 

ed, 
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presumption in favour of our accepting it as the 
system by which money was reckoned in Old 
Testament times. This presumption is confirmed 
by the following testimonies of the historian 
Josephus. In the fourteenth book of his An- 
tiguities he informs us that Crassus robbed the 
temple of a beam of solid gold 300 minas in weight, 
and adds the following important sentence: ‘7 δὲ 
μνᾷ wap ἡμῖν ἰσχύει λίτρας δύο ἥμισυ᾽ (XIV. vii. 1, ed. 
Niese, § 106). The Hebrew gold mina, therefore, 
was equal in weight to 24 Roman pounds, or 
12,630 grains (taking the libra [λίτρα] according to 
the best authorities at 5053 grains =327°45 grammes, 
see Hultsch, JVetrol.2 159-161), which gives 50 
shekels of 252°6 grains, the exact weight of the 
heavy Babylonian shekel (§1). In another passage 
of the same work, Josephus informs us that the 
Hebrew silver shekel is equivalent to ‘four Attic 
drachms’ (Ἀττικὰς δέχεται δραχμὰς τέσσαρας, Ant. III. 
viii. 10, N.§ 194), by which is meant, as will be shown 
in the sequel (8 7), four Roman denarii of 55-56 
grains each. Thisis in complete agreement with 
the weights of the best specimens of the extant 
silver shekels, which weigh 218-220 grains, as 
near al approximation as ancient silver coins in 
general show to the theoretical standard (in this 
case 224 grs.).* These conclusions are summed 
up in the following table, which gives the scale 
by which it is assumed, throughout this article, 
that gold and silver were weighed from the con- 
quest of Canaan to the extinetion of Jewish 
nationality, the weight of the shekel being given 
to the nearest large fraction :— 


GOLD STANDARD. 


HEAVY. LIGHT. 
Shekel ‘ ᾿ ‘ 2528 grs. troy 1 1264 grs. 
Miua = 650shekels 12,630 ,, ᾿Ξ 6,315 ,, 
Talent=3000 ,, 758,000 2 ,, τᾷ 3790,000. 
SILVER STANDARD. 
Shekel . ‘ ‘ 2244 ers. troy 3 112} grs. 
Mina = 650shekels 11,2254 ,, τὰ 8,600 .., 
Talent=3000  ,, 673,5005 ,, ἘΞ 336,750 = ,, 
Notes. 


1, The standard weight of the English sovereign (20 shillings) 
is 123°274 grains troy. The ordinary or heavy gold shekel, 
therefore, weighed a little more than two sovereigns. 

2. Since a pound avoirdupois contains 7000 grains, the Hebrew 
ce a weighed 6. 108 lb., rather less than a hundredweight 

112 Ib.). 

3. Rather more than the weight of an English half-crown 
(218 grs.). 

4. As the pound troy contains 5760 grs, the silver mina may 
be taken as = circa 2 troy pounds, or more precisely 1? 10), 
avoirdupois. 

5. Circa 96} lb, avoir., a heavy load for a man to carry (see 
2 K 523), 


At this point the question naturally suggests 
itself as to the value in sterling money of the 
Hebrew shekel as gold and silver unit respectively. 
Since the English sovereign is only eleven parts pure 
gold to one part alloy, the mere comparison of the 
respective weights of sovereign and shekel, as in 
the preceding table, note 1, is not sufficiently 
accurate for our present purpose. We prefer, there- 
fore, to base our calculations on the price at which 
the Royal Mint buys its gold, viz. £3, 17s. 104d. 
(934°5 pence) per ounce of 480 grains. This gives 
us as nearly as possible £2, 15. sterling as the 
value of the Hebrew gold shekel. The gold mina, 
accordingly, we value at £102, 10s., and the talent 
at £6150. 

The calculation of the intrinsic value of the 


silver shekel must be even more carefully set about. 


By many previous writers the important fact has 
been overlooked, that the silver currency of this 
country is but money of account, our only standard 
heing gold. In other words, the coin which we 
call a shilling, of which the standard weight is 

* See also the discussion of ‘the shekel of the sanctuary,’ § 3. 
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87°272 grains, is not worth that weight of silver 
at so much an ounce,* but has its value legally 
fixed as the twentieth part of the gold unit or 
sovereign. Hence, in order to arrive at even an 
approximate valuation in our currency of any 
weight of silver anciently used as money, whether 
coined or uncoined, we must know in each case the 
ratio then existing between gold and silver. In 
the period of Hebrew history with which we are 
now dealing, this ratio, as we have already learned, 
appears to lave been fixed as 13°3:1, which 
resulted in the convenient adjustment that one 

old shekel of 252 grains was equal in value to 

fteen silver shekels of 224 grains (§ 1). This gives 
us, without further calculation, the value of the 
Hebrew or Pheenician silver shekel as ,,th of 
41 shillings, or 2s. 8id., say 2s. 9d. The same 
proportion holds with regard to the silver mina and 
shekel, which are 7;th of tle same denominations 
in gold, viz. £6, 16s. 8d. and £410 respectively. It 
will be convenient to have these values in tabular 
form for easy reference, 


VALUES OF ANCIENT HEBREW MONEY IN 
STERLING MoNEY.t 


GOLD, SILVER. 
Shekel £2 1 0 £0 2 9 nearly 
Mina, 102 10 O 616 8 
Talent 6150 0 0 410 0 0 


It cannot be too strongly empliasized that 
throughout the whole period ending with the 
return from the Exile there can be no question 
of coined money. Tor every transaction of the 
least importance the balance had to be employed, 
and the tale of silver duly determined by weight. 
Thus, in the incident of Abraham’s purchase of 
the cave of Machpelah, though its present record 
may be late, we have a lifelike picture of how 
business was done in pre-exilic times. The price 
having been fixed in approved Oriental style, 
‘Abraham,’ we read, ‘weighed to Ephron the 
silver which he had named, four hundred shekels 
of silver, current (money) with the merchant’ 
(πο aay nop Gn 2916), ὦ. 6., as a late Targum has 
correctly paraphrased it, in ‘ good silver passing at 
every (banker's) table and receivable in all trans- 
actions.’ The weights employed were of stone, and 
were kept in a bag (hence Pr 16" Ὁ ‘yay ‘the 
weights [lit. stones] of the bag’). From the 
earliest of the prophetie writings onwards, we find 
repeated warnings against the use of unjust 
weights (Am 8°, Mic 6, Pr 11! 20!% 23), and both 
the Deuteronomie and the Levitical codes find it 
necessary to issue strict injunctions against the 
falsification of the balance and its weights (Dt 
2518-16, Ly 19%: 86. cf. Ezk 45", to be read in the 
light of the Gr. text), It is somewhat remark- 
able, liowever, that we nowhere find any attempt 
to regulate the fineness of the silver, which clearly 
shows that there was as yet no thought of a proper 
coinage, the essential characteristic of which is the 
guarantee by the State of the quality as well as 
the quantity of the metal. It must not be thought, 
however, that it was necessary to have recourse to 
the balance for every transaction however small. 
On the contrary, there is ample evidence that the 
srecious metals circulated in the form of ingots of 

nown weight. Saul’s servant, for example, had 
with him an ingott of the weight of a quarter of 
a shekel (1S 9°). Inthe case of large sums, and 
especially in official and legal payments where 


* This is the fallacy which vitiates the calculation of the 
values of the NT silver coins given in the margins of our AV 
(see below, §§ 7, 8). 

t These figures give merely the intrinsic value of the metal ; 
its purchasing power, as compared with these sums to-day, was 
many times greater (see § 11). 

{It is an anachronism to speak of it as a coin, as in the 
Internat. Crit. Comm. (1899) ad loc. 
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great accuracy was necessary, as well as in cases 
where the parties concerned were not well known 
to each other, the money was invariably weighed. 
Hence the word shékal (Ὁρῶ), to ‘weigh,’ is used as 
synonymous with ‘pay’ (Ex 22/6, 1 K 10”, Is 55? 
etc.). In illustration of this extensive use of the 
balance in the most varied transactions, it will 
suffice to refer to such additional passages as 2 K 
12% 11 RV (where the money is both ‘told’ and 
‘weighed out’), Jer 32%, Is 46°, Ezr 825. 26, 

The custom of wearing ornaments of an accur- 
ately determined weight—such were Rebekalh’s 
cold nose-ring of half a shekel weight and her 
bracelets of ten shekels, Gn 24"°—would naturally 
tend to facilitate their use on occasion as money. 
The ‘wedge (lit. tongue) of gold of fifty shekels 
weight’ purloined by Achan was probably an orna- 
ment of some sort (Jos 77). The ring-money so 
popular in Egypt, to which allusion has already 
been made (§ 1), does not appear to have been 
current among the Hebrews.* The nature of the 
piece of money—for such it surely must have been 
—called Lésitah (πρῶ Gn 33, Jos 2493, and Job 42" 
only) is quite unknown. From the fact that the 
oldest versions render it by ‘lamb’ or ‘sheep,’ it is 
a plausible conjecture, but nothing more, that the 
késttah may have been a piece of precious metal, 
the value of which was in some way indicated by 
its having a lamb stamped upon itt (see art. 
KESITAH, and add to thereff. there given, Hultsch, 
Metrol.? pp. 460-63, who attempts to determine its 
value from utterly insufficient data, and Ridgeway, 
Metal Currency, pp. 270-72 [with illustrations], 
who concludes ‘ that the gesttah was an old unit of 
barter like the Homerie ox, and as the latter was 
transformed into a gold unit so the former was 
superseded by an equivalent of silver’). 

efore we pass from this section, it may be 
added that the predominant use of the shekel as 
the monetary unit in ordinary transactions has 
led to its frequent omission in statements of price 
in the OT. Joseph, for example, was sold for 
‘twenty (shekels, AV pieces) of silver,’ Solomon 
paid for his Egyptian chariots ‘six hundred of 
silver’ apiece (see complete list of such omissions 
in Madden, Coins of the Jews, Ὁ. 15). It is worthy 
of note, finally, that the mina (39 in Ezk 45! by 
AV transliterated ‘maneh,’ elsewhere in OT and 
NT ‘pound’) does not occur in any pre-exilic 
writing.t The price of a chariot we have just 
seen was ‘600 shekels,’ not ‘12 minas’; Achan’s 
wedge weighed ‘50 shekels,’ not ‘one mina,’— 
exainples might be multiplied indefinitely,—while 
large sums are quoted by talents and shekels only. 
From among the latter may be singled out 
Solomon’s annual revenue of 666 talents of gold 
(1 K 1014, 2 Ch 91%) =£4,095,900, as also the incredible 
total of David’s Temple Fund, which, according to 
the Chronicler, amounted to the colossal sum of 
one thousand and twenty-five millions sterling 
(£1,025,000,000) !§ 


*G. Hoffmann, in Zeit. f. Assyriol. ii. (1887) 48f., has pro- 
posed to render the obscure word 1¥3 of Job 22%. 25 (AV gold, 
RY treasure, RVm ‘Heb. ore’) by ‘ ring-gold,’ 7.e. gold circulat- 
ing in the form of rings, but on insufficient grounds, 

+ Compare the Assyrian ingots stamped with ‘the head of 
Istar of Nineveh,’ to which Babelon refers in Les Origines de la 
Monnaie, p. 58, and those apparently stamped with a plant, to 
which Mr. Pinches has called our attention. These stamped 
ingots were the precursors of true coins. (Cf. now, Johns, ‘ Did 
the Assyrians coin Money?’ Expos. Nov. 1899). ΞᾺ 

t For this and other reasons the MT of 2 Ch 916 giving ‘ three 
hundred (nx) of gold,’ viz. shekels, is to be preferred to, and 
to be substituted for, the text of the parallel passage 1 K 1017 
‘three minas (139) of gold,’ and not vice versa, as most modern 
critics. This disposes of the hasty inference which several 
writers have drawn from these passages, that in the time of the 
Chronicler the mina was computed to contain 100 light shekels 
or drachms (cf. below, 88 3, 4). 

§ ‘One hundred thousand talents of gold and a thousand 
thousand talents of silver’ (1 Ch 3214). 
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B. CoInEp MONEY FROM THE PERSIAN PERIOD 
TO THE REIGN OF NERO. 


§ 3. Invention of the art of Coining. Money of 
Darius and his suecessors. The ‘Shekel of the 
Sanctuary.’— Modern research tends to confirm the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 94), that coins are an 
invention of the Lydians. To the reign of Gyges 
fe. 700 B.C.] may perhaps be ascribed the earliest 
essays in the art of coining (Head, Hist. Numorum, 
p. xxxiii; to this work, to Babelon, Les Origines 
de la Monnaie, and the other works mentioned at 
the head of this article, the student is referred for 
full discussion of the question as to the invention 
of coining, the process employed, etc.). Wherein, 
it may be sates, does a true coin differ from the 
ingots of gold and silver of specified weight so long 
in use in the ancient world? We answer that an 
ingot becomes a coin when it receives the impression 
of an official mark—called by numismatists the 
‘type’ of the coin—which serves as a public 
cuarantee of its weight and fineness, and hence of 
its value in the currency of the country. When 
the last band of Jewish exiles left for the land of 
their captivity (B.c. 586) true coins had circulated 
in western Asia Minor and Greece for about a 
century, but there is no evidence that this economic 
revolution liad affected Palestine. Forty years 
later (B.C. 546 or 548, acc. to Winckler, Unter- 
suchungen zur altorient. Gesch. 131) Cyrus gained 
his decisive victory over Creesus king of Lydia, 
who had reorganized the currency of his kmgdom 
(Head, Coinage of Lydia and Persia, 19 1., Hist. 
Num. 546), introducing a gold stater, the famous 
κροίσειος στατήρ, of the weight of the light Baby- 
lonian gold shekel (126 grs.), and a corresponding 
silver stater or shekel* of 168 grs. Lenormant, 
Head, and others consider that Cyrus continued 
the issue of these coins from the mint at Sardis; 
but Babelon has shown that this view is untenable 
(Les Perses Achéménides, Introd. iif.), and that 
the royal coinage of Persia was first issued by 
Darius Hystaspis (B.c. 522-485). Darius’ coins 
were of two denominations—(1) a stater of pure 
gold (χρυσίον καθαρώτατον, Herod. iy. 166), weighin 
130 grs. and circulating throughout Asia an 
Europe under the designation στατὴρ daperxds or 
daric;t and (2) a silver coin of almost 87 grs., 
known as the σίγλος μηδικός or Median shekel.t 
The former was the light Babylonian shekel on 
the royal standard (see § 1),—otherwise one half 
of the corresponding heavy shekel (260 grs.) repre- 
sented at this period by the popular gold coin 
known as the stater of Phocca (Babelon, op. cz. 
ivf. ; Head, op. cié. 506; see also footnote),—while 
the latter, the siglos, was one half of the light 
Babylonian silver shekel on the same standard. 
These were in all probability the first coins to cir- 
culate among the Jews. No 1 of the plate of illus- 
trations shows a gold daric of the Persian kings, 
the type of which is fairly constant throughout. 
The obverse represents the king as an archer, 
bearded, crowned with the cidaris, and kneeling 
right ; clad in long robe with left knee bare, he 
holds a bow in his outstretched left hand, and in 
his right a spear. The reverse is not occupied by 

* It is of great importance, in view of subsequent discussions, 
to observe that the word στετήρ, stater (from tern: in the sense 
of ‘to weigh”), is the true Gr. equivalent of the Semitic shekel, 
of which σίγλος (see below) is & transliteration. 

t The word dartc (d«pexes) has probably no etymological 
connexion with Darius (Old Pers. Darayavaus), but is rather to 
be traced to the Assyrian dariku, applied to a piece of money in 
the reign of Nabonidus. 

{ The siglos, it must be observed, is in reality a half-shekel, 
being τόπο of the Babylonian silver mina. Inasmuch as the 
terra stater, ag the equivalent of shekel, represents 4th of the 
mina, the Greeks applied the term δραχμῆ, drachm, to the half- 
stater, or τέ εὐ part. From this point of view, the daric—while 


& stater or shekel on the light Babylonian standard—might be 
regarded as a drachm on the θαυ standard (see below). 


a ‘type’ but by an irregular oblong ‘ incuse.’ 
The type of the sigles closely resembles that of the 
daric, but is less constant. In sterling money the 
daric (130 grs. of pure gold), on the basis of calcula- 
tion adopted in § 1, was worth £1, 15. 1d., say one 
guinea, and, since the gold unit was equal to twent 
of the silver unit* (on the basis of 13°3:13 cf. 
Xen, Anad. i. 7. 18), the siglos was worth a fraction 
more than a shilling. 

The daric and siglos, we have said, are the first 
coins that can possibly have circulated in Pales- 
tine, which formed part of the fifth satrapy 
(Babelon, op. εἴξ. xxf.). Is there any reference to 
either in the Hebrew literature of the period? 
Our Revisers reply in the affirmative, since in six 
in τον of the historical work Chronicles-Ezra- 

ehemiah (see Driver, LOT*® 516) they have sub- 
stituted ‘darics’ for the ‘drams’ (1.6. drachms) of 
AVY (Οἱ 29%, Ezr 2@ 87", Neh 77-7), The 
original has [0371 except in 1 Ch 29’, Eizr 87’, where 
we find pss.t The first passage must be set 
aside as a pure anachronism. Of the remainder, 
Neh 7108. and its parallel Ezr 2° bring extracts 
from an earlier document recording the contribu- 
tions for religious purposes given on the occasion 
of the return under Cyrus, 1.6. nearly twenty years 
before the introduction of the daric, while ‘tee 851 
refers not to money but to the weight (1000 
"adarkénim) + of ‘twenty basins of gold.’ Since, 
then, the darkemon is clearly a weight and not a 
coin, it scarcely can be anything but the word 
δραχμή, the standing designation among the Greeks 
for the ~i,th part of the mina. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the following considerations: (1) 
Lucian’s Greek text has δραχμάς throughout ; (2) 
darkemon was the recognized Semitic transerip- 
tion of δραχμή, as is proved by a Pheenician in- 
seription from the Pireeus, in which a colony of 
Sidonians there (prob. in the 3rd cent. B.C.) vote 
two sums of twenty darkemonim (n'122)§ each to 
defray the expense of a gold crown and a gilded 
stele in honour of a countryman, ‘ Shemabaal, son 
of Magon.’ 

In attempting to estimate the value of the 
darkemon or drachm as the weight in terms of 
which the contributions are entered in Nehemiali’s 
lists, we would lay stress on the fact above indi- 
eated, that the drachm is essentially the hundredth 
part of the mina—in other words, ὦ half-shekel. 
Now if, as we believe, the Hebrew gold shekel par 
excellence was the heavy shekel of 252-260 grains, 
and if, as is most probable, the original entries 
were made on the Persian or light Babylonian 
royal standard, of which the shekel was 130 grs, 
(the weight of the later daric), we can understand 
why a Jewish author—or, it may be, editor—to 
avoid possible ambiguity, should have altered 
the original light shekels into the equivalent 
drachms (either being z+,th of the Hebrew gold 
mina). If this be so, the total amount of gold 
contributed by ‘the Tirshatha (1000 drachms), the 

* This proportion of 20 to 1, first adopted by Darius, is still 
maintained in most currencies at the present day (ci. sovereign 
and shilling, ‘Napoleon’ and franc, etc.). 

+ For the conflicting views of scholars as to the etymology of 
these words, see sub 719377 in Oxf. Lex. (Brown-Briggs-Driver) 
and reff. there. Also Madden, Coins of the Jews, 46; Hultsch, 
Metrol.2 485}. 2. 

t The interesting corruptions inthe Greek text of A and B (ὁδον- 
Spay evew—ddovyemavere) seer to prove that the original here 
was O'NNI79 darkéménim, as in the other passages just cited. 

§ In line 3, owing probably to a slip of the engraver, the word 
is written D'D77. On the strength of this, Ed. Meyer in his 
detailed discussion of Neh 7701. in his Entstehung d. Judenthuma, 
196 ff., takes 0°3297 as=gold darics and 07319377 as=Attic (silver) 
drachms; but it is much more likely that the same denomina- 
tion, viz. Attic gold drachms, is intended throughout (cf. the 
interesting parallels from the Greek Corpus given by Lidzbarski, 
Handb. ἃ. nordsemat. Epigraphik (1898), pp. 124 and 160. The 


inscription itself, ἐδ. pl. viii. 6, in square characters, p. 426. 
Other literature apud Bloch, Phén. Glosear. p. 8). 
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chief of the fathers (20,000), and the rest of the 
people (20,000),’ is equal to 41,000 drachms, darics, 
or guineas.* In the same way the mina (EV 
pound), by which the silver contributions are 
reckoned, can hardly be other than the Perso- 
Babylonic royal mina, of which the later szglos was 
the hundredth part. Since the latter was in value 
τὶ ἢ of the daric, its mina was equal to five darics, 
and the total contributions (4200 minas, Neh 
77-7) to 21,000 darics, that is, to ctrea as many 
guineas. 

The shekel (173 grs.) of this mina, of which the 
siglos is the half-shekel (see above), is perhaps 
intended in the reference Neh 5” to the table 
allowances of Nehemiah as a high official of 
Artaxerxes 1. Longimanus (see Babelon, op. ci. 
p. 6f., for the ecins of this sovereign). The satraps 
of the Great King enjoyed to a limited extent 
(Lenormant, La monnaie dans Vantig. ii. 16f., 
and esp. Babelon, op. cit. xxiff.) the privilege of 
issuing silver (not gold) coins in their own name. 
With one of these, Bagoas, satrap of Egypt 
(c. 345-343) under Artaxerxes I. Ochus, is 
generally identified the Bagoses of Josephus (Anz. 
ΧΙ. vii. 1, N. § 297), who under the circumstances 
there recorded imposed a tax of 50 shekels upon 
every lamb offered in the daily sacrifice. ‘These 
must have been either Persian shekels, as above, or, 
since Bagoas’ Egyptian coinage is entirely on the 
Pheenician standard (see ap. Babelon, pp. 52-55), 
shekels on the Hebrew-Pheenician standard (224 
grs.). 

Since the document known as the Priests’ Code 
(P) is now universally recognized as having first 
received public sanction under the governorship of 
Nehemiah (ὁ. 444 B.C,), we have reserved for this 
section the discussion of the monetary unit adopted 
therein for various important payments, viz. the 
so-called ‘shekel of the sanctuary’ + (vp 9g”, more 
probably ‘sacred shekel’), regarding which so 
much has been written and so many conjectures 
hazarded. The expression occurs in the following 

assages of P only: Ex 30% 39 3g%4-°6, Ly 51 27% 2, 

Ὁ 8:1. 50 713-86 (14 times) 1810, and in these it is used 
not only of silver and gold but of spices (Ex 8038.) 
and presumably copper (38%). This confirms the 
impression we derive from Ly 27” (‘ adi thy estuma- 
tions shall be reckoned according to the shekel of 
the sanctuary’) that part of P’s aim is to introduce 
a uniform shekel for all transactions. From the 
numbers given Ex 38%, an easy calculation proves 
that 3000 ‘sacred’ shekels went to the talent. 
What, then, is the value of P’s shekel? Let us 
examine (1) The testimony of the text and the 
versions. In four of the passages cited (Ex 30”, 
Lv 27%, Nu 3%7 1816) the ‘shelel of the sanctuary’ 
is defined as consisting of 20 gerahs (ava ΠΣ oWY), 
words which Ezekiel had already applied to his 
shekel (45!”).§ Now the gerah—whether its original 
meaning be a seed-grain generally, or specially the 
seed of the carob tree (Low, Aramédische Phanzen- 
namen, p. 317) or the lupin (Ridgeway, op. cit. 217) 
—was most probably a small Babylonian weight 
(cf. the girz of Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions, used 
in connexion with money, see Muss-Arnolt, Lez. 
s.v.), identified by Talmudic writers with the ny? 
or obol, by which it is rendered in the Targum of 
Onkelos, The same identification is adopted by 


* The first being the weight of the whole, the second its 
equivalent in the later coinage of Darius, the third the same in 
sterling money. 

+ This rendering probably presupposes that the standard 
weight was kept in the temple in accordance with a well-attested 
ancient custom. But this hardly suits the exilic or early post- 
exilic origin of P. 


thought he had discovered the word givw in an Egyp. papy. 


the LXX (εἴκοσι 6Borol).* The obol is, of course, the 
sixth of the Attic drachm, at this period=c. 11°23 
ers., twenty of which give us a shekel of 294 gers, 
(cf. Josephus’ statement (Ané. UI. vi. 7) that the 
Heb. talent=100 (Attic) minas, ζ.6. 3000 shekels = 
10,000 drachms or 60,000 obols ; hence 1 shekel=20 
obols). 

(2) Zhe testimony of the New Testament and 
Josephus.—In the 1st cent. the amount of the tax 
paid by every adult Jew for the maintenance of 
the temple services had long been fixed at half a 
shekel, which, since the tax was ultimately based 
on Ex 30 (see next paragraph), must necessarily 
have been the ‘sacred’ shekel. Now, on a well- 
known occasion in the life of our Lord (Mt 1774), 
the amount due by tio persons was paid by a 
stater, which can only bea tetradrachm of Antioch 
or of Tyre (see §§ 4, 7, 8), both of them slightly 
reduced from the standard weight of 224 grs.t 
Josephus, also, in his references to this tax, uses 
in one place (A né¢, XVIII. ix. 1) the same word as the 
evangelist (τὸ δίδραχμον ; cf. Mt 1733), in another 
(TVars, V1. vi. 6) the equivalent δύο δραχμάς, while 
in a third (Ané. II. vill. 2) he writes σίκλου τὸ 
ἥμισυ, the half-shekel. (3) The testimony of the 
Tatmud. The Talmud repeatedly lays down the 
canon that all sums mentioned in the Pentateuch 
are to be reckoned in the money of T'yre (‘x 453, 
see reff. in Zuckermandel, Ucber talmudische Ge- 
wichte τι. Miinzen, pp. 5, 15); and in particular in 
Bekhoroth viii. 7, with reference to the very 
passages we are discussing, we read that ‘all pay- 
ments according to the sacred shekel are to be made 
in Tyrian (i.e. Phoenician) currency,’ in other words, 
according to the Hebrew-Pheenician shekel of 224 
ers, On the strength of this threefold testimony, 
we are justified in maintaining that ‘the shekel of 
the sanctuary’ is nothing but the ancient silver 
shekel of the country, fifteen of which (at 224 grs.) 
we saw (§ 1) to be equivalent to the gold shekel of 
253 grs. It was ‘sacred,’ not only as having been 
associated with the payment of the priestly dues 
from time immemorial, but also as being the speci- 
fically Hebrew shckel, just as the Hebrew language 
was distinguished from all others as ‘the sacred 
tongue (#7p0 pw?).’? Some epithet of the kind was 
required in early post-exilic times to distinguish 
this shekel from the Perso-Babylonic shekel of 
168-173 gers. (see next paragraph), which may 
well have been the only shekel then officially 
recognized in Judea, a province of the Persian 
empire. 

The date of the institution of the temple tax of 
half a shekel, above referred to, has been tlie 
subject of much discussion. It does not appear 
to have been contemplated by the original framers 
of the Priests’ Code, since we find the community, 
immediately after ratifying that code, charging 


_ themselves ‘ yearly with the third part of a shekel 


for the service of the house’ (Neh 1032 Heb. 83), 
Since the Hebrew-Phoenician shekel is never 
divided otherwise than by halves and quarters, 
this must be the official Perso-Babylonian shekel 
(4=56-58 grs., worth ὁ. 84d.). At a later date, 
certainly before the time of the Chronicler (c. 300 
B.C.; ef. 2Ch 2459), the tax was raised by the 


* The LXX gives the same rendering to the obscure /}O2 nx 
18 236 only (AV a piece of silver, LXX ὀβολοῦ ἀργυρίου). This 
word is probably to be restored in the Marseilles sacrificial 
tablet (CLS i. 165: Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraphik, 428), line 
12, where Driver (Authority and Archeology}, 1899) renders 
“10 gferah] each.’ (In 2nd ed. ‘10 algorahs (J,’ with note that 
perhaps same as the gerah). Lenormant (La monnaie, 1. 107) 

rus. 
+ The effective weight of good specimens of the extant half- 


t In this, as in so much else, P continues the policy of Ezekiel, || shekel lies between 108 and 110 grs. 


who appears to contemplate a simplification of the standard 
measures (4510-12), 

§ Hence it is possible that the words in question are every- 
where in P a gloss introduced from this passage of Ezekiel. 


i  ὖὔὄὔὝνὙὉὐ- 


1 Were Ex 3011-16 a late addition to the code, inserted with a 
view to legalizing the half-shekel tax, as some modern Critics 
hold, the fact of its being an annual contribution would surely 
have been emphasized. 
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priestly authorities—appealing, no doubt, to the 
passage in Exodus—to half the native shekel (112 
grs., worth c. ls. 4$d.). 

The darie and siglos, we have said, were the 
first coins to have legal currency in Judea. But 
soon after Nehemiah’s time another silver coinage 
made its appearance. In the second half of the 
5th cent. the wealthy commercial cities on the 
Mediterranean seaboard had begun to issue silver 
money under their native kings.* Aradus, Sidon, 
Tyre, and Gaza were among the greatest trade 
centres of the period. The ‘men of Tyre,’ we may 
be sure, were not the only traders that brought 
“all manner of ware’ to Jerusalem (Neh 13"), and 
the coins followed the trade. One of the earliest of 
these is a fine double-shekel of Sidon (423 grs.) in 
the British Museum (see Plate No. 2). 

Rev. A Pheenician galley with mast and sails. 

Obv. King of Persia in his chariot, driven by his 
charioteer. A. Wet. 423 gers, 

Of no city or sovereign, however, are the coins 
of such importance to the student of Jewish 
numismaties as those of Tyre. Have we not seen 
that all the moneys mentioned in the Pentateuch 
were to be paid in Tyrian—rather, in a wider 
sense, Pheenician—currency? The earliest coins 
of Tyre take us back to near the middle of the 
5th cent. B.c., the latest date from the reign of 
Septimius Severus. No. 3 of our Plate shows an 
early, not perhaps the earliest, specimen of a tetra- 
drachm of T'yre (a shekel of c. 220 grs.), the real 
‘shekel of the sanctuary.’ 

Obv. Melkarth (the Tyrian Hercules) holding a 
bow, and riding over the waves on hippocamp 
or sea horse ; beneath, a dolphin. 

tev. Owl bearing over left shoulder the Egyptian 
crook and flail (the symbols of Osiris). 

The reverse is of great interest as showing the 
range of the mercantile relations of Tyre and the 
resulting influence of Athens on the one hand, and 
of Egypt on the other (ef. Babelon, op ciz. Introd. 
elxxxix). The influence of Athens on Palestine 
at this early period is still more strikingly shown 
by the coins of Gaza, which not only imitate the 
type and /egend of the coins of Athens, but are 
struck on the Attic standard. 

§ 4. Coinage of the Ptolemies and Seleucids and 
of the semi-autonomous cities to the time of Simon 
Maccabeus.—At the date of his conquest of Asia, 
Alexander the Great introduced his international 
currency in the three metals, gold, silver, and 
bronze.t The principal coins are the gold stater 
or didrachm of 133 grs. actual weight; for silver 
the tetradrachm (266 grs.) and the drachm (664 
grs.). These weights introduce us to a new 
standard, the Euboic-Attic,{ on which the cur- 
ΤΌΠΟΥ of Athens was based—froin this time on- 
wards to the 8rd cent. A.D. the most widely 
spread of ancient monetary standards. Coins 
with Alexander’s types were struck, even long 
after lis death, by various cities of Syria and 
Palestine. 

After years of varying fortune on the field of 


* The brilliant sketch of M. Six, ‘Observations sur les 
monnaies phéniciennes,’ in the Numismatic Chroniele, 1877, 
p. 177 ff., is still of value alongside of the more recent and 
exhaustive work of M. Babelon, Les Perses Achéménides, Cypre 
et Phénicie, 1893. Cf. Head’s résumé in Hist. Num. 665-676 : 
and, of older works, Brandis, Das Mtinz- Maas- und Gewichts- 
wesen in Vorderasien, 1866 passim. 

t The chief authority is still Ludwig Miiller’s Za Numis- 
matique d'Alexandre le Grand, 1855 (cf. Ilead's conspectus, 
Hist. Num. 310 ff.). 

{ For which see Head, op. cit. xl-xliii and p. 3091, Acc. to 
Hultsch (Gew. ἃ. Alt. pp. 66-68), the shekel or stater of this 
Standard was -yth of a mina of 60 light Phoenician shekels= 
134°7 (1124 x 60+50) grains, which is found as early as the 12th 
Dynasty in Egypt, whence, through Phmnician intermediaries, 
it was carried to Greece and Asia Minor. This gives 6. 269°5 
and 67°36 grs. for the Attic tetradrachm and drachm respectively, 
and for the mina and talent 6735 and 404,100 grs. respectively. 


battle, Ptolemy 1. finally succeeded (8.6. 301) 
in adding Palestine to his Egyptian dominions. 
The Jews were still, however, but ‘a feeble folk,’ 
content to use the coins that issued in great 
abundance from the royal mints at Alexandria 
and the cities of the seacoast. This was all the 
more practicable, since Ptolemy (from B.©. 305), 
alone among the successors of Alexander, coined 
on the light Phoenician standard (see Poole, The 
Ptolemies (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. Coins], 1883, 
Introd. xxiiif.; Head, Hist. Num. 711 ff.; Hultsch, 
Metrol.2 6461f.). No. 4 of our Plate is a typical 
coin, a tetradrachm or double-shekel of the 
Ptolemies. 

Obv. Head of Ptolemy 1. diademed. 

Rev. NTOAEMAIOY BAZSIAEQS. Type, eagle* 

on thunderbolt. At. Wt. 224 ers. 

Tyre, which passed into the hands of Ptolemy 11. 
Philadelphus in B.C. 275, still possessed a flourish- 
ing mint, its coins bearing as adjunct, in addition 
to the Ptolemaic types, the monogram of the city 
with the elub of the Tyrian Hercules (see Poole, 
op. cit. Plate TV. 8). Sidon, Acco (named Ptolemais 
by Philadelphus), Gaza, Joppa, were all Ptolemaic 
mints,t from which, especially from the three 
latter, the peaceful Jewish community derived 
their supply of shekels. The yoke of the Ptolemies 
pressed lightly, for the greater part of the century 
(8.6. 300-200) at least, upon the Jews. According 
to the highly embellished story of Joseph, the 
nephew of the high priest (Onias I1.), told in detail 
by Josephus (Ané. xu. 4), the tribute in the reign 
of Ptolemy 111. Kuergetes did not exceed twenty 
shekels of silver (2b. XII. iv. 1, Niese, § 158). To 
obtain the modern equivalent of a Ptolemaic talent 
of silver (6000 drachms of 56 grs.), we inust, in 
accordance with the principles laid down in § 2 of 
this article, first translate the silver into gold, 
which is our only standard. Now the ratio of 
gold to silver in the Ptolemaic system is 123: 1, 
eight gold drachms being equivalent to a mina 
(100 drachms) of silver (ef. Hultsch, JZetrol.? 646 f.). 
We thus obtain, at the mint price of gold £3, 17s. 
104d. per oz. of 480 ers., 9s. ld. as the value of the 
gold drachm, £45 for the gold mina (3 Mae 12), 
82d. for the silver drachm (76. 3%), and £218 for 
the silver talent, twenty of which amount to £4360. 
The total revenue of Ptolemy’s Asiatic possession, 
Coeele-Syria, and Pheenicia, and Judza, and Samaria 
amounted—if the figures (And. XII. iv. 4, N. 175 1.) 
are to be trusted—to 8000 talents, raised by Joseph 
to 16,000, almost three and a half milhon pounds 
sterling ! On the samestandard are to be reckoned 
the numerous other sums mentioned throughout 
the story. 

When we reflect that the Ptolemaic silver 
shekel is a double-drachm or stater (of 112 grs.)— 
the latter term, when the didrachm fell into dis- 
favour, the Greeks applied to the tetradrachm— 
we understand how the Alexandrian translators of 
the Pentateuch so frequently render the Hebrew 
shekel, which weighed 224 grs., by δίδραχμον as 
well as by σίκλος, instead of by tlie more exact 
τετράδραχμον (in LXX only Job 42").— Similarly 
the δόξα! (yp3) or half-shekel is in the two passages 
where it occurs (Gn 24", Ex 38°%°=LXX 39°) ren- 
dered by δραχμή. 

In B.C. 198 Antiochus III. succeeded in wresting 
Palestine from the feeble grasp of the youthful 
Ptolemy Epiphanes; it now became a province of 
the Syrian empire. The Seleucids, hke all the 
successors of Alexander save the Ptolemies, con- 
tinued his coinage on the Attic standard, retain- 

* The special badge or ‘crest’ of the Ptolemies, as the anchor 
was of the Scleucids (see below). 

t See Poole, Table ILI. J/ints and Dates, p. xcviff., for com- 
plete list of Phoenician and Palestinian mints to B.c. 198. 


( t The hea translators, Aquila and Symmachus, prefer rrarhe 
οἷν Mt 2777), 
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ing, for some time at least, even his name and 
types, to which the anchor was added—the family 
badge or cognizance of Seleucus, the founder of 
the dynasty. Gold coins are comparatively rare ; 
the commonest silver coins are the tetradrachm 
(at this period as higlt as 265 ers.) and the drachm, 
to which fall to be added bronze coins of numerous 
denominations.* For half a century (c. 150-100 
B.C.) the Phoenician standard appears alongside of 
the Attic (Babelon, op. cit. elxxxiil). The mints 
are numerous; besides Antioch and other cities 
of Northern Syria we still have Sidon, Tyre, 
Ptolemais, Ascalon, and others.+ 

Antiochus treated the Jews with great con- 
sideration, even with kindness. Taxes were re- 
mitted, in some cases permanently, in others for 
three years, with one-third abatement thereafter ; 
while a grant of 20,000 drachms, in addition to 
allowances of wheat and salt, was made from the 
imperial treasury to defray the cost of the temple 
service (Jos. Ant, XII. iii. 8, N. 138 ff), FFrom this 
time onwards to the date of the complete rupture 
with Antioch the taxes and other official pay- 
ments must have been settled in Attic drachnis 
(see below) from one or other of the coast mints. 
lor ordinary transactions and for the sacred dues, 
the former Ptolemaic currency, based on the 
native standard, probably still held the field. 
We give (No. δ) a tetradrachm of Antiochus Iv. 
Epiphanes, with whose accession, in B.C. 175, we 
approach a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
J ews. 

Obv. Head of Antiochus Epiphanes (looking) 

right, diademed, with fillet border. 

Rev. BAZIAEQZ ANTIOXOY OEOY ENIPANOYS 
[king Antiochus, divine, illustrious]. Zeus 
(looking) left, seated on throne, naked to the 
waist, and holding a Nike, who crowns hin, 
in right hand, while Icft rests on sceptre. In 
exergue a monogram, Wt. 259 grs. 

The portrait of Antiochus is considerably ideal- 
ized 71 the titles on the reverse show that the coin 
was struck about the middle of his reign (Babelon, 
op. cit. Xxili.), probably before he had set up ‘the 
abomination that maketh desolate’ in the Jewish 
temple (Dn 11?! 12"). 

Several of the more important cities of the 
Selencid empire were about this time permitted 
to issue a series of semi-autonomous bronze coins, 
distinguished from the royal bronzes of the same 
minting-places by having, besides the royal por- 
trait on the obverse, the name of the issuing city 
(TY PIQN, osx ox asd) § on the reverse. 

To the earlier part of Antiochus Epiphanes’ 
reign belong the intrigues of Jason, brother of the 
high priest Onias IJJ., who offered Antiochus the 
large sum of 440 talents for the high-priestly office, 
with ‘a hundred and fifty more, if it might be 
allowed him... to set up a (Greek) place of 
exercise and (form) a body of youtlis (to be trained 
therein), and to register the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem as citizens of Antioch’ (2 Mac 4%). Jason in 
his turn was outbid by Menelaus, who offered the 


* See the standard work of E. Babelon, Les Rots de Syrie, 
1890; also P. Gardner, The Seleucid Kings of Syria (Brit. Mus, 
Cat. of Gr. Coins), 1878. Of. Ilead, Hist. Num. 637 ff., where 
the older literature is given, 

+ From the royal Seleucid coins struck in the cities just 
named must be carefully distinguished the coins of these and 
other cities issued by them on their obtaining a measure of 
autonomy, which increased ag the power of the Seleucids 
declined (see below). 

{ On the coin-portraits of this famous figure in Jewish history 
see Babeclon, op. cit. xciiff., and Plates XIT.-XV. 

§ The title here assumed by Tyre is noteworthy, ‘ mother 
(city) of the Sidonians,’ a reply to the, historically more justifi- 
able, pretensions of Sidon to be the ‘ mother-city of Tyre.’ 
Similar rivalries were common in the Roman period. Also of 
interest, in view of the legend on the later Jewish shekels, is 
that on the bronze coins of Gebal-Byblus, ΠΦῚΡ $31 ‘Gebal the 
holy.’ 
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lmpecunious monarch ‘more than Jason by 300 
talents of silver’ (ὁ. v.*). These and the other 
sums mentioned in 1 and 2 Maccabees (1 Mac 11% 
1316-19 1531. 35, all talents ; 2 Mac 31! 419 (read 3300 
draclims] ete.) are to be reckoned as Syrian-Attie 
drachms and talents. In endeavouring to reach 
an approximate valuation of these sums, it must 
be remembered that the Syrian currency is on a 
silver, ours on a gold standard. The gold of the 
Seleucids, even in the shape of coins, was always 
bullion, and varied in its ratio to silver between 10: 
land 123: 1 (see Hultsch, Jetrol.* §§ 30f.). Now, 
if we take the normal weight of the Attic drachm 
at 67°367 grs. (=4°306 grammes), we have as the 
sterling value of the gold drachm at the mint price 
10s. lldjd., and of the talent (6000 drachms) in 
round numbers £3280. At the ratio of 10:1 this 
gives £328 for the silver talent, at 124:1 £262, the 
mean value being £295, for the silver drachm ] l#d., 
which is considerably higher than the estimates of 
previous writers. The large sums deposited in the 
temple (400 talents of silver and 200 talents of 
gold, 2 Mae 811) would thus amount to £118,000 
and £656,000 respectively, a total of over three- 
quarters of a million. 

§5. The first native coinage; the problem of 
the so-called ‘ Maccabwan shekels’; the bronze 
coins of the Hasmonean princes.—The latter lialf 
of the 2nd cent. saw the once powerful empire 
of the Seleucide rent by internal dissensions and 
hasting to its fall. Already the Jews, under the 
brave sons of Mattathias the Hasmonzan (10), 
had taken the field in defence of the national 
religion, and had proved themselves so dangerous 
as foes that Demetrius 11. (145-139/8 B.c.) recog- 
nized them as likely to prove not less valuable as 
allies (1 Mac 13%-*°), The privileges then granted 
by Demetrius, amounting to political autonomy 
under the suzerainty of Syria,—not, as is often 
represented, to complete independence,—were con- 


firmed by his brother Antiochus vit. Sidetes (13.0. 


138-129) in the famous reseript preserved in 1 Mac 
15, * Now therefore,’ it runs, according to the 
best text, ‘I confirm unto thee [Simon] all the 
exactions which the kings that were before me 
remitted unto thee, and Jf give thee leave to coin 
money for thy country with thine own stamp (ποιῆσαι 
κόμμα ἴδιον νόμισμα τῇ χώρᾳ σου), ete. Did Simon 
avail himself of the privilege here recorded of 
issuing money in his own name? This has hitherto 
been the guestio vexatissima of Jewish numis- 
matics. For some time past, however, the attri- 
bution to Simon the Hasmonzan (less correctly, 
the Maccabee) of the well-known silver shekels and 
half-shekels with the legends Shéel Yisrael and 
Yertishalém Kédéshah, and the dates ‘year 1’ to 
‘year 5,’ has been an accepted numismatic doctrine, 
so much so that very convincing reasons will natur- 
ally be expected to justify the present writer's 
rejection of it. These reasons may be stated here 
in preference to a later section. They are (1) the 
principles of thearights of coinage in antiquity. 
These cannot be here sect forth in detail (see esp. 
Lenormant’s classical work, La monnaie dans 
Vantiquité, ii. § 1, ‘Le droit de monnayage,’ etc.) ; 
it must suffice to emphasize the fact that the right 
to coin money of the standard metal, whether gold 
or silver, was the exclusive prerogative of the 
sovereign power. Just as the Persian kings, for 
example, guarded most jealously their exclusive 
right to coin gold, which was their standard, so 
the Seleucid sovereigns, coining on the silver 
standard, permitted certain privileged cities to 
strike bronze coins only (see previous section, and 
ef. Babelon, Rois de Syrie, exi, exliv). The re- 
sumption of a silver coinage with a special era by 
the cities of Pheenicia, at a slightly later period, 
was tantamount to the assertion of their eomplete 
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1, Persian gold daric, § 8, 6. Small bronze of John Hyrcanus § 5. 

2. Double shekel or octadrachm of Sidon, § 3. 7, Small bronze of Alexander Jannzeus, § δ, 
3. Shekel or tetradrachm of Tyre, § 3. 8, Shekel or tetradrachm of Tyre, ἃ 5, 

4, Tetradrachm of Ptolemy 1,, § 4, 9, Bronze coin of Herod the Great, § δ, 

5, Tetradrachm of Antiochus Epiphanes, § 4, 10. Bronze coin of Herod Antipas, καὶ 6. 


11, Bronze coin of Agrippa L, § Ὁ, 
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12. Smail bronze (quadrans ἢ) of Pontius Pilate, § 7. 
13. Denarius of Tiberius, § 8. 

14. Shekel of year 5 (A.D. 70), § ὃ. 

15. Half-shekel of year 1({a.p, 66-67), ὃ 9. 

16, Aureus of Titus, καὶ 9. 


17, Drachm of Caxsarea Cappadocia, re-struck, § 10. 

18. Denarius of Trajan, re-struck, § 10. 

19. The original of No. 18, § 10. 

20. Tetradrachm of Antioch, re-atruck as Jewish shekel, § 10. 
21. Bronze coin of second revolt, § 10. 
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independence. The admitted fact that the only 
other silver coins of the Jews date from a time of 
asserted independence, at least suggests a similar 
date for the alc kels in question. (2) The shckels of 
years 1 to ὃ cannot be fitted into the chronology of 
this period. Since Simon died in the year B.C. 135, 
five years backwards Demetrius 11. was still on the 
throne. Accordingly supporters of the Maccabaean 
theory are compelled to assume that Antiochus 
Sidetes was merely confirming a right that had 
already been usurped by Simon. On the other 
hand, if the dates run from B.C, 142 (see 1 Mac 
13%), two years are left without any coins. 
Whereas on the theory advocated in this article 
(see, further, § 9), that these coins belong to the 
first revolt, A.D. 66-70, we understand both why 
there should be only shekels of five years, and why 
those of the fifth year should be so rare. (8) The 
silver coinage ceascs, ex hypothesi, with Simon. No 
reason for this can be given on the hypothesis we 
are combating. Subsequent Hasmonzan princes, 
such as John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannzus, 
were men of greater wealth and power than Simon : 
why should they have been content to issue only 
bronze coins, if Simon had already struck in 
silver? (4) There is, further, the more technical 
argument from the size, {cone and style of the 
cous in dispute. They do not resemble the con- 
temporary silver coins of the Seleucide nearly so 
much as they do the imperial coins of the lst 
cent. A.D. (see § 9, below), nor do they show 
any points of rontact with the types or legends of 
the bronze coins of Simon’s successors. The palo- 
rraphic argument from the forms of the old 
Hebrew characters is of little weight either way ; 
it is almost impossible to distinguish between the 
genuinely archaic and the intentionally archaistic 
in Semitic epigraphy. We believe, then, that if 
Simon availed himself of the right, which was 
soon withdrawn (1 Mac 15%), of issuing coins, 
these can only have been of bronze. No such 
coins, however, can with certainty be ascribed to 
Simon. 

The first native Jewish coinage dates from the 
reign of Simon’s son and successor, John Hyrcanus. 
The earliest coins, lowever, that can with any 
confidence be said to have been struck at Jerusalem 
are some small bronzes—hemichalki,* according 
to M. Babelon—of Antiochus vil. of dates B.c. 132 
and 131 (see Madden, Coins of the Jews, 76; 
Babelon, op. cit. Nos. 1166-7, pl. xxii. 1; Gardner, 
op. cit. 75, pl. xx. 14). The coins of Hyreanus are 
of small size, three specimens in the British Museum 
averaging 28 grs.,and undated. In place of atype 
the field of the obverse is occupied by an in- 
ae in the old Hebrew character, see plate 

0. 6. 

Oby. ana tam Sain yaaa ma A (John, the high 
prest and (with) the commonwealth (2) ef the 
Jews) within a wreath of olive leaves. 

Kev. A double cornucopize with a poppy head in 
the centre. At. 

The initial A of the obverse is probably the first 
letter of the name of his suzerain Alexander I1. 
Zebina (B.c. 128-123), who introduced the double 
cornucopie as his monetary badge, and from whose 
coins it was borrowed by Hyrcanus. The earlier 
coins of Hyrcanus were issued, as the above 
example shows, in his own name and that of the 
heber (129) of the Jews; his later issues, however, 
read: Jolin the high priest, head of the heber of 
the Jews (ona ain wen). The word ἼΣΠ, now 
generally pronounced as above, has been a fruitful 
subject of speculation among historians and numis- 
matists, since its precise significance is unknown. 
A summary of the more important of the interpre- 


* The χαλκοῦς was a copper coin, eight of which were equiva- 
lent to a silver obol (4 drachm). 


tations proposed is given by Madden (Coins, p. 77; 
οἵ, Schirer, HJP 1. 1. 284f.). Only two need be 
mentioned here. 

(1) Heber is the Heb. for the γερουσία or senate 
of the books of Maccabees and Judith, the later 
Sanhedrin (so Geiger, Levy, Madden, ete., and 
most recently Wellliausen, Jsr. u. guid. Gesch. 
[1894], 236). 

(2) Heber denotes the whole body of the people.’ 
This view has found an able advocate recently in 
Prof. Eb. Nestle (ZATW, 1895, 288 ff. : 1an=€@vos), 
who seeks to prove the equation stated in the 
title of his paper, and this other : 731n wxin=é@vdpyys, 
a title frequently given to the Hasmonzean princes 
in the books of Maccabees. Neither of these views 
quite commends itself to the present writer. On 
the one hand, it is difficult to account for the 
mention of a body like the γερουσία, which our best 
authorities regard as of little or no importance at 
this epoch (see Wellh. Joc. cit., and Holtzmann- 
Stade, Gesch. 11. 398); on the other hand, it is not 
less difficult to see why the more familiar words cy, 
mp, ete., were passed over if Nestle is right. The 
LXX, we believe, supplies the key. In Pr 21° 
(=25%4) the Heb. san m3 (lit. house of association, 
i.€. one shared with another) is rendered ἐν οἴκῳ 
κοινῷ, While κοινωνέω and κοινωνός are elsewhere em- 
ployed to render derivatives of the root 12n. We 
consider, then, that the 137 of the coins is the 
equivalent of the Gr. expression τὸ κοινόν in one of 
its various significations. Of these the following 
are the most probable: (a) respublica, common- 
wealth, community.* τὸ κοινόν in this sense is 
synonymous with ἡ πόλις (Aristotle, ap. Bonitz, 
op. cit.), and may be illustrated by the expressions 
τῷ πολιτεύματι τῶν ἐν Βερενίκῃ ᾿Ιουδαίων, CLG 111. 
No. 5361 (date B.c. 13), quoted by Schiirer, HJP 
II. 11. 246, and τὸ σύμπαν τῶν ᾿Ιοππιτῶν πολίτευμα, 
2 Mac 1927, In favour of this interpretation may 
be adduced the fact that the contemporary bronze 
coins of the semi-autonomous cities, as we saw 
above, combine the royal name with that of the 
people (TYPIQN, etc.; see list in Babelon, ci). 
(Ὁ) Public authorities, officers of state (Staats- 
behdrden), perhaps the executive. In support of 
this rendering we would appeal to the use by 
Josephus in his Life (passim) of the expression τὸ 
κοινὸν τῶν “Ἱεροσολυμιτῶν, apparently in the sense 
of ‘the executive authorities of the people of 
Jerusalem.’ A comparison of § 52 (Niese, 266 f.) 
with § 60 (N. 309f.) seems to show conclusively 
(1) that the κοινόν must have been a body with 
functions resembling those of an executive of tlie 
δῆμος, and (2) that the former is to be taken as 
syhnonylmous with οἱ τῶν ᾿ἱἹεροσολυμιτῶν πρῶτοι, by 
which expression, at the first mention of his 
appointment as governor-gencral of Galilee (§ 9), 
Josephus designates the nominating body, which 
in all succeeding references he names τὸ κοινὸν 
τῶν ‘Iep. (c) The meaning ‘ confederation,’ which 
κοινόν so frequently has in the constitutional 
history of the Greek states, may also be suggested ; 
but, with our lack of knowledge regarding the 
constitution of the Jewish State at this period, 
it is best to leave the solution of the equation ἽΞΠ 
ΞξΞ κοινόν an open question. 

Aristobulus (8.6. 105-104), in his few extant 
coins, retains the earlier legend of his father: 
‘Yéhfdah high priest and the commonwealth (Ὁ) of 
the Jews.’ They were all apparently struck before 
he assuined—first of the Hasmonzeans—the title 
of king (Jos. Ant. x1. xi. 1). The powerful Alex- 
ander Jannzeus (Heb. *xn, contracted from jn, jny7) 
during his long reign (B.¢. 104-78) issued a plenti- 
ful supply of bronze coins. Some of these are 
remarkable (1) for the appearance for the first 


* See Liddell and Scott ; Schweighiuser, Herod. Lez. ; Bonitz, 
Index Aristot. 8.v. 
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time of the royal title, and (2) for the introduction 
of a Greek legend. Thus (No. 7)— 

Oby. yon jnnm Véhéndthan ham-mélek, Jonathan 
theking. Type: ahalf-opened flower (another 
series has the same legend with each letter be- 
tween the rays of a star, which serves as type). 

Rev. ΒΑΣΙΛΕΩΣ AAESANAPOY. Type: an 
anchor with two cross-timbers within a circle. 

Besides these regal coins, Alexander issued a 
series of pontifical coins with the legend ‘ Jonathan 
(written jn and jay) the high priest and the 
commonwealth (7) of the Jews.’ On the reverse is 
the double cornucopie with the poppy-head, which, 
like the anchor on the regal series, shows the con- 
tinued influence of the Selencid coinage. For full 
details of the numerous varieties of Alexander’s 
coins as for those of John Hyrcanus, thie student 
is referred to Madden and the other writers men- 
tioned in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
The only other Hasmonzan prince whose coins are 
of sufficient interest to warrant mention in this sum- 
mary is Antigonus (B.c. 40-37), the protégé of the 
Parthians and the last of the dynasty. These inform 
us that Antigonus bore the name of his illustrious 
ancestor, Mattathias, and they are the first Jewish 
coins to show a date: xv and av, 2.6. ‘year (73) 
one’ and ‘year two’ of his unfortunate reign. 
‘The Asmonean dynasty commenced with a Matta- 
thias, with the coins of a Mattathias the Asmonean 
dynasty concludes’ (Madden), All these native 
coins, we must repeat, were from first to last 
of bronze, and all, with the exception of some 
of those of Antigonus, of very small size, viz. 2 
and 3 of Mionnet’s scale, z.e. about °5 and °6 in. in 
diameter. Further research, and in particular 
much patient weighing, of the extant coins will be 
required before we can pronounce with confidence 
on the denominations they represent—in other 
words, on their relation to the standard silver 
money. ‘The smallest coins, at least, can scarcely 
be other than the perdtah of later Jewish writings, 
the lenion of the NT (cf. § 8). 

The money par excellence (D3, ἀργύριον) of the 
Jews during the greater part of the Maccabzean 
period was obtained from heathen mints, as, 
with the decline of the central power, the cities 
of the coast one after another recovered their 
autonomy. ‘lyre, in particular, began in B.c. 126 
—from which its new era is dated—to issue an 
important series of silver and bronze coins with 
considerable variety of types. The principal de- 
nominations were the tetradrachm or heavy shekel, 
and lengo intervalle, the didrachm or light shekel, 
which was doubtless in considerable demand among 
the Jews for the payment of the temple tax. The 
weights are at first well maintained, at c. 220 and 
110 grs. respectively. No. 8 illustrates a Tyrian 
shekel οὐ tetradrachm of the Hasmonzan period. 

Obv. Head of the Tyrian Hercules (see 2 Mac 
419), laureate (looking) right, 

fev. TYPOY IEPAZ ΚΑΙ AZYAOY. Eagle, left, 
on rudder, and bearing a palm branch over left 
shoulder. In the field, date and a club (symbol 
of Τ το). 

§ 6. Bronze coinage of the Idwmean dynasty.— 
In the year B.c. 37, with the help of the Roman 
legions, Herod, the son of Antipater, ‘by birth an 
Idumzan, by profession a Jew, by necessity a 
Roman, by culture and choice a Greek,’ succeeded 
in securing the throne which Rome had promised 
him a few years before. Nothing could better 
show the condition of vassalage under which Herod 
held his kingdom than the fact that for all his 
enormous wealth, as evidenced not only by his 
princely gifts to foreign cities and his lavish ex- 
penditure at home, but by the great sums of coined 
money (ἀργυρίου ἐπισήμου) which he bequeathed at 
his death (Ané. XVII. viii. 1), he was restricted by 


the suzerain power to a coinage exclusively in 
bronze. The Hebrew of the legends is now dis- 
placed by Greelx, while, in addition to the familiar 
Hasmonzean typesof the anchor and the cornucopiz, 
we have such new types as the tripod,—another 
favourite Seleucid emblem,—the helmet, the Mace- 
donian shield, the pomegranate, the caduceus, ete. 
One of the most interesting of Herod’s coins is 
that represented by No. 9. 
Obv. Metal helmet with cheek pieces; in the 
field above, a star; on either side, a palm 
branch. (Others with the same type have 
only one branch to left, above). 
Rev. BAZIAEQE ἩΡΏΔΟΥ, Type: a tripod; in 
the field to left LV! [=year 3],* and to right 
the monogram of TP, Αἰ 6, Wt. c. 104 grs. 
The coins of Archelaus are identified by the title 
ἐθνάρχης on the reverse, a title borne by Archelaus 
alone of all the Herodian princes. On the de- 
position of Archelaus, Judwa and Samaria were 
placed directly under the Roman government (see 
§ 7 for coins of the Roman procurators). His 
brother, Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee (Lk 81; 
ef. Lk 23"), founded the city of Tiberias on the Sea 
of Galilee, where most, if not all, of his coins were 
struck, and whose name, given in honour of his 

atron, Tiberius, he placed on the reverse (see 

ο. 10)— 

Obv. ἩΡΏΔΟΥ TETPAPXOY. Palm leaf (or 
branch); in the field right and left, L-AT 
(year 33=A.D. 29-30). 


Rev. JE 6. 


In an article devoted rather to an exposition of 
the principal varieties of money in circulation 
among the Jews than to a catalogue of coins, we 
must be excused from entering into an exaniunation 
of the coins of Philip the tetrarch (Lk 81), and 
especially of the long and complicated series of 
Agrippa 11., the last of the Herods.| A word must 
suffice even for those struck by Agrippa I. during 
his short reign (A.D. 41-44) over the_ reunited 
territories of the great Herod. According to de 
Sauley these all bear the same date, ‘ year 6,’ 1.6. 
according to the Jewish method of computation 
the year A.D, 41-42, reckoning from the first year 
of Caligula A.D. 37.£ (See No. 11.) 

Rev. BACIAE2C ALPINA (sic). Type, umbrella 

with tasselled fringe. 

Obv. Three ears of corn united on one stalk; 
to right and left LS (year 6). Ai 4. Ws. 
38-47 grs. Ν 

These were the last Jewish coins legitimately 
and constitutionally struck in Jerusalem, In 
allusion to his alliance with Claudius, Agrippa 
struck elsewhere coins with the interesting legend 
BACIAEYC MErFAC AFPINNAC @IAOKAICAP 
(friend of Cesar, cf. Jn 19%). On the death of 
Agrippa, Judea was once more, and finally, in- 
corporated with the Roman empire. __ 

§ 7. Imperial coinage of Rome, including coms of 
the Procurators, and of the autonomous cities of 
Palestine.—When the Romans entered upon their 

* The symbol L to denote ἔτος (year) is first found in the 
Ptolemaic papyri. The monogram is probably the initial letters 
of ΤῬίχαλκον, indicating that the coin is of the value of three 
chalki, the challus, in the Greek system, being a copper coin, 
eight of which were equivalent to an obol (4 drachm). For 
coins of Antiochus 1v. Epiphanes with similar monograms of 
value, and for details as to the weights of the Seleucid bronzes 
generally, see Babelon, Rois de Syric, clxxxvfl. _ 

+ ‘Unter allen numismatischen Kreuzen sind die Jahreszahlen 
auf den Miinzen Agrippas 11. eins der peinlichsten.’ So wrote 
Mommsen in 1871 (Wiener Num. Zeits. iii, 451). For the latest 
attempt to adjust the chronology of this prince, see Carl Erbes 
‘Das Todesjahr Agrippa’s u.’ [year of death fixed at 86 instead 
of 100 a.p.] in Z. 7. wiss, Theol. 39 (1896), pp. 415-435. 

{ See, however, for the chronology of Agrippa I. and for the 
possibility of coins of seventh to ninth years, Unger: ‘zu 
Josephus’ in Sitzd. d. philes.-philolog. Classe ἄ. k. ὃ. Akad. d. 
Wiss, zu Miinchen, 1896, 394f.; ef. Reichardt apud Madden, 
Coins, 182. 
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career of conquest in the East, they found, as the 
universal silver unit, the Attic drachm, now 
reduced to about 62 grains. The corresponding 
Roman unit was the denarius, also reduced from 
vr tO of the Roman pound, 1.¢. to 60 grains. It 
followed as a matter of course that the two coins 
were identified, with a slight advantage in favour 
of the denarius. Henceforward, in Greek and 
Roman writers, ‘ Attic drachm’ * and ‘denarius’ 
are convertible terms (see Hultsch, AZetrol.* 250 f.); 
a tetradrachm is now, in ordinary speech, the 
equivalent of four, an Attic talent of 6000 denarii. 
Since Pompey’s conquest of Syria, B.c. 65, the 
denarius had circulated in Palestine alongside of 
the tetradrachms of Antioch and Tyre, both 
tariffed by Pompey at four denarii. In B.c. 15 
Augustus carried through his thoroughgoing 
reform of the currency, retaining the gold and 
silver coinage in his own hands, while the senate 
was accorded the exclusive right of striking copper 
coins, the distinguishing mark of which was the 
letters S. C. (senatus consulto) on the reverse. 
The principal coins of the Augustan currency 
were—in gold, the aureus ; in silver, the denarius ; 
the sestertius (=4 asses or #th denarius) and 
dupondius of fine brass (orichalcum) ; finally, the 
as (7;th denarius) with its half (sem2s) and quarter 
(guadrans), all in copper. All government pay- 
ments, such as taxes and tolls, fines imposed by a 
Roman court, and the like, were caleulated in this 
currency throughout the empire. We learn, how- 
ever, from the Palmyra tariff, regulating the 
amount of toll or custom to be paid on various 
articles of merchandise, that while the amounts 
were calculated according to the denarius and as, 
payment of sums under a denarius was accepted 
in the native copper currency Τ (see, further, 8 8). 

In A.D. 6 Archelaus was deposed by Augustus, 
and Judsa became a Roman province under an 
imperial procurator, with headquartersin Caesarea. 
Neglecting the copper coins of the Herodian 
princes, which had merely a local circulation, we 
may group the principal denominations circulating 
in Palestine during this period as follows :— 

A. Imperial aurei and denarii, with ‘ superscrip- 

tion’ in Latin. 

8. Roman provincial silver and copper from the 
mint of Antioch, to whieh were added, 
after A.D. 17, the issues of the mint set up 
at Czesarea Cappadocise. 

C. Silver and copper from the mint of Tyre. 

D. Copper coins from the procurator’s mint at 
Ceesarea, 

A. The aureus and, in partieular, the denarius 
were the standard coins of the empire, circulating 
everywhere. As first fixed by Julius Cesar, the 
aureus + weighed 126°3 grs. (2;th of libra or pound) 
of pure gold. This represents, at the mint price of 
gold, a sterling value of £1, 0s. 6d. In Augustus’ 
later years, however, and under his successors to 
the time of Nero, the eflective weight of the coins 
never exceeds ὡς pound or 120°3 grs. (see Hultsch, 
Metrol.* 309 {f.), equal to 19s. 6d.§ Under Nero the 
weight fell to 115 grs. (18s. 8d.). The pieces of 
gold swallowed by the wretched fugitives from 
Jerusalem at the time of the great siege were 
aurel, the supply of which was so great after the 
capture of the city that—if we can believe Josephus 


*In Josephus δραχμὴ ᾿Αττικῆ or "Aris is everywhere the 
denarius. 

+ For this important inscription in Greek and Aramaic, dis- 
covered in 1881, see de Vogué, Jour. Asiat. 1883; Schroeder, 
Sitzb, d. Berl. Akad. 1884, 417-436 ; and esp. Dessau in Hermes, 
xix. 486-533 for Greek text, and Reckendorf in ΖΜΟ 42, 1888, 
370 ff., for the Aramaic text. 

1 Sel. nummus, the χρυσοῦς ᾿στωτήρ] of Greek writers, in- 
cluding Josephus; in the Mishna 177 73) (=denarius aureus), 
also JiaT. 

§ The mean of these two values is a sovereign, at which the 
Bureus may be reckoned for the first half of the ist cent. A.D. 
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'Cesarea of Cappadocia. 


(BJ Vv. xiii. 4)—the value fell from twenty-five 
denarii, the legal tariff, to twelve. The denarius 
(δηνάριον, originally the equivalent in silver of ten 
copper asses,—hence its name) from Augustus to 
Nero weighed τὸς libra or 60 grs., and was now= 
4 sestertii or 16 asses. By Nero it was reduced to 
τα or 52 ers., still retaining, however, its legal 
value of 3 of the aureus. The many conflicting 
estimates of the value of the denarius (the penny 
of our EV) which are to be met with in works of 
repute, render it imperative to discuss this subject 
more fully. King James’s translators give the 
value thus: ‘The Roman penny is the eighth part 
of an ounce [which it was not till after A.D. 60], 
which, after five shillings the ounce, is sevenpence 
halfpenny’ (Mt 18*8™26-). ‘This method has two 
grave defects: (1) it attempts to value the denarius 
in terms of a constantly fluctuating quantity, the 
price of silver; and (2) even at the market price 
of silver at any given date, by this method we 
should only have the price of the denarius as 
bullion, not as a coin with a fixed legal currency. 
In order to express the value of the denarius in 
terms of our English standard (gold), we must 
start from its value relative to its own gold unit, 
viz. as sth of the aureus. The denarius accordingly 
varied in value with the aureus from 983d. to 
9°37d., of which 94d. may be taken as a sufficiently 
accurate mean value for ordinary caleulations.* 
B. Throughout the western half of the Roman 
empire the denarius was the only legal silver 
coin. In the East, however, the system based on 
the Greek drachm was continued, the coins on 
this standard, chiefly tetradrachms and drachms, 
being issued for Syria and part of Asia Minor 
from the two imperial mints of Antioch and 
From the former mint Ὁ 
were sent forth tetradrachms with Greek legends, 
which, though actually weighing 220-230 grs., 
were tariffed by the imperial government at only 
three denarii (see Mommsen, 6m. Miinzwescn, 
37f., 715f.; Hultsch, MMetrol.2 595). Antioch, 
moreover, shared with Rome the honour of having 


a mint for the issue of senatorial copper distin- 
euished by their Latin legends, and, in particular, 
by the letters 8. C., within a wreath, on the 
obverse. The two denominations issued, which 
also had legal currency throughout the Syro- 
Cappadocian monetary province,t are generally 
identified with the sestertius and the as(Mommsen, 
op. cit. 718; Madden, Coins, 301f.). The coins of 
Ceesarea § (from A.D. 17) are principally drachms 
and didrachms on the Pheenician standard. Vast 
numbers of the former must have circulated in 
Palestine in the 2nd cent. (see below, § 10), but 
they can scarcely have reached that country in any 
number in the time of our Lord (see drachm, next §). 

Ο. The great mint of Tyre continued to issue 
silver and bronze, the former mainly tetradrachms, || 
without interruption down to the eve of Nero's 
innovations, on the old Pheenician standard (220- 
224 ers.). In Josephus’ day the Tyrian tetradrachm 
was, at least in popular usage, accepted as equiva- 
lent to four denarii (τοῦ Tupiov νομίσματος ὃ τέσσαρας 
᾿Αττικὰς δύναται, BJ ii. 21. 2, N. 592). It is the 
stater of the NT (see next §). 

D. The procurators who governed the province 


| * After Nero it would not exceed 9d. ; 
| + For the coins of Antioch in detail see Warwick Wroth’s 
[Brit. Mus.] Catalogue of the Gr. Coins of Galatia, Cappadocia, 
and Syria, 1899, pp. lvili and 158-232. , 
t On the other hand, the municipal coins of Antioch had only 
local currency, and do not concern us here. 
§ For coins in detail see Wroth, op. cit. pp. xxxvif. and 45-93, 
For some interesting constitutional questions raised by the 
money of Antioch and Casarea, see Pick, Zeit. 7. Numism. xiv. 
1887, p. 294 1%. 
|| For specimens of those struck B.c. 15-A.p. 57, and therefore 

in use among the Jews till the destruction of Jerusalem, see 
' Babelon, Les Perses Achéiménides, No. 2093 ff. 
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of Judea from A.D. 6 to the outbreak of the great 
rebellion of A.D. 66, of whom Pontius Pilate, Felix, 
Festus, and Gessius Florus are the best known, 
issued copper coins in the emperor’s name,* prob- 
ably at Caesarea. These are of small module, and 
apparently all of one denomination (the quad- 
rans (ἢ). Under Augustus they are dated according 
to the era of Actium, B.C. 351,7 but under Tiberius 
by the years of his reign. Though Roman coins, 
they avoid all representation of living creatures, 
in deference to the susceptibilities of the Jews. 
The legend of the obv. generally runs, KAICAPOC 
or TIB. KAICAP.; or in full, TIBEPIOY KAICAPOC, 
as on the coins of Pilate. Thus illustr. No. 12— 

Obv. TIBEPIOY KAICAPOC LIS (year 16=A.D. 
29-30). Type, a sempulum. 

Rev. \OYAIA KAICAPOC. Three ears of corm 
bound together. Au 3. The date shows that 
this coin was struck by Pontius Pilate. 

In order to complete this sketch of coins cir- 
culating in Palestine in the first century of our 
era, a single reference must be made to the money 
of the numerous cities (e.g. Samaria-Scbaste and 
the cities of the Decapolis) to which Rome had 
granted the right to strike ‘autonomous’ bronze 
coins. The circulation of these, it is true, was 
local and restricted, yet they are full of interest 
to the historical student,t who is referred to the 
classical treatise of M. de Sauley, La Numis- 
matique de la Terre Sainte, 1874. 

8 8. Money of the New Testament.—Under this 
head it is proposed to bring together the references 
to money and coins in the NT, at the same time 
avoiding all unnecessary repetition. In the NT, 
as in the OT, ‘money’ is still par excellence silver 
money (ἄργυρος, ἀργύριον), although all three metals 
are in circulation (cf. Mt 10° χρυσόν---ἄργυρον---- 
χαλκόν), Large sums are expressed in minas (ud, 
AV pound) and talents (τάλαντον). The latter is 
no longer a weight of silver, but the Roman-Attic 
talent, which comprised 6000 denarii or drachms 
(Hultseh, Metrol.2 252, and Index ‘Talent’). It 
was thus equal to 240 aurei, or £240 (see previous §). 
The mina (Lk 19!) is the sixtieth part of the 
talent, 100 denarii, or £4. Of specific coins, the 
aureus is only indirectly referred to in the passage 
above referred to: ‘ provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses’ (Mt 10°). On the other 
hand, the denarius (δηνάριον, EV penny) is men- 
tioned sixteen times in all in the NT’, and con- 
stantly as the dinar (799) in the Mishna. Its value 
in our Lord’s time may with sufficient accuracy be 
set down as 94d., as was shown in the previous sec- 
tion. Our Revisers unfortunately have still ad- 
hered to the ridiculous rendering * penny’ instead 
of admitting the more accurate ‘shilling,’ as 
proposed by the American translators, and retain- 
ing ‘penny’ for the as|| and ‘farthing’ for the 
quadrans (see below). The Roman taxes were 
reckoned and paid in denarii (ef. τὸ νόμισμα τοῦ 
κήνσου, Mt 22); the ‘image and superscription’ 
(Lk 2052) of acontemporary denarius of the emperor 
Tiberius is given in our plate, No. 13. 

Obv. TI. CAESAR DIVI AVG. Ffilius] AVGVS. 

TVS. Head of Tiberius, right, laureated. 

Rev. PONTIF. MAXIM. Livia seated r., 

holding sceptre and flower. 


*The emperor’s peculiar relation to the procuratorial pro- 
vinces explains why this coinage was not issued in the naine of 
the senate in accordance with the agreement of Β.0, 156. See, 
further, Pick, loc. cit. 

ἢ See for this question Pick, ζ.6. p. 307f.; Schurer, HJ P πὶ. 
ii. 80, and cf. Madden’s tables. 

7 This is well shown hy the use made of these coins by 
Schiirer in his great work. See HJP Index under ‘Coins.’ 

§ The real test, however, of the value of this or of any other 
coin ae its purchasing power, for which see the appendix to this 
article. 

Ι ‘Let ἀσσάριον (Mt 1029, Lk 126) be translated ‘‘ penny,” and 
δηνώ ριον “shilling,” except in Mt 2219, Mk 1215, Lk 2024, where 
the name of the coin should be given.’ 


The Greek drachm (δραχμή ; in later Hebrew m 
ztz, also xm, by which Onkelos renders correctly the 
quarter of the shekel, 1 S 9°)is only once mentioned 
by name (Lk 158 ‘ten pieces of silver’). Its value 
at this time was neither 74d. as AVm, nor 8d. as 
RVm, but was the same as that of the denarius in 
ordinary transactions. In government payments, 
however, as we saw above, it was tariffed at ὃ 
of the denarius. The 50,000 ‘pieces of silver’ 
(ἀργυρίου, Ac 1913) at which the magical books were 
valued, are also to be understood as denarius- 
drachms,* the universal unit of calculation. In 
& previous section it has been shown that the 
δίδραχμον, or double-drachm, was the Gr. equiva- 
lent of the half-shekel, the whole shekel being a 
tetradrachm of Tyrian currency, The didrachm 
was very rarely coined at this time, and indeed 
was at all times much rarer than the tetradrachm. 
Hence it must have been very common, if not the 
usual custom, for two persons to unite in paying 
‘the tribute money’ (τὰ δίδραχμα, Mt 17%4)—the 
annual contribution of every male adult Jew to 
the maintenance of the temple services—by means 
of a Tyrian or other tetradrachm on the Pheenician 
standard. This last is the stater (στατήρ, Mt 1757, 
AV piece of money, RV shekel+) found in the 
fish’s mouth, which Peter was instructed to pay 
as ‘tribute money’ for the Master and himself. 
The contributions of Jews in foreign lands were 
collected and changed into gold pieces (Ὁ 571 
darkénim, Shekalim ii. 1, which are not darics 
but aurei; ef. Bab. bath. x. 2) for convenience of 
transport (see, further, Jos. Anf. XVIII. ix. 1, N. 
312, where τὸ δίδραχμον is used precisely as by 
St. Matthew for ‘half-shekel’). After the de- 
struction of Jerusalem the half-shekel, otherwise 
two drachms or denarii (δύο δραχμάς, Jos. BU VII. 
vi. 6), was appropriated by the Roman authorities 
for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. /.c.). 
The * thirty pieces of silver’ (τριάκοντα ἀργύρια, 
Mt 26% 27%), for which our Lord was betrayed, 
are in all the circumstances more likely to have 
been thirty Phoenician tetradrachms—hence= 120 
denarii (£4, 16s.)—from the temple treasury (cf. Zec 
1112 in LXX), than thirty denarius-drachms. 

We come now to the copper coins of the 
NT, and find mention of three different de- 
nominations. (1) The lowest of these is the 
lepton (λεπτόν, Mk 12%= Lk 21? the widow’s 
‘mite’; Lk 12° ‘thou shalt not depart [out of 
prison] till thou hast paid the very last ‘‘mite”’ [τὸ 
ἔσχατον λεπτόν -- ΝΙὑ 5° τὸν ἔσχατον κοδράντην, ‘the 
uttermost farthing’]). The coin mentioned in 
these three passages can only be the péritah 
(Π 5718), so often spoken of in the Mishna as pro- 
verbially the smallest Jewish coin (so Lk 125%), 
In at least two places (iddush. i. 1, Hdiyy. iv. 7) 
it is expressly declared to have been tarifled as ith 
of the Italian or Roman as (‘poex on issdr (or assdr) 
ἐξα), in other words the half of the Roman 
juadrans. This agrees precisely with the much 
discussed note — whether original or marginal — 
in Mk 12 λεπτὰ δύο ὃ ἐστιν κοδράντης, ‘two lepta, 
which makes a quadrans,’ as it accords with ‘ the 
unanimous tradition of the Hellenistic metrolo- 
wists’ (Hultsch, Meétrol.* 605, n. 6). It must be 
sought for among the minute bronzes of the Has- 
monzan and Herodian princes, some of which do 
not weigh more than 15 to 20 grains. Since it is 
ith of the as, or ;4,th part of the denarius, its 
legal value was about {rd of an English fartlung. 
The two remaining bronzes may best be examined 
together ; they are (2) the kodrantés (κοδράντης, 
Mt 5%, Mk 12" already cited), and (3) the 

* This use of ἀργυρίον is often met with in Josephus. 

} The OT word boy was in later Hehrew displaced by yop 

_ geia’, stater or tetradrachm, which in the Mishna contains four 
| O19 zazim, or drachms. 
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assarion (ἀσσάριον, Mt 10% ‘are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ?’ * Lk 12° ‘are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings?’ Cf. Vulg. nonne quinque 
passeres veneunt dipondio?). The kodrantes is 
undoubtedly the Roman quadrans (the fourth 
part of the as, value about 3 farthing)—from 
which, of course, the name is derived—since in 
the one passage (Mk 12”) the note is clearly 
intended for Roman readers, and in the other 
(Mt 538) the popular perutah-lepton of Lk 1959 is 
replaced by St. Matthew, familiar as a tax-gatherer 
with the Roman system of accounting, by the 
lowest denomination in the Roman scale. With 
regard to the assarion (from the Latin assarium, 
a by-form of as) we are on less firm ground, for, 
in the existing uncertainty as to how the copper 
of the Hellenistic system was adjusted to that of 
the Roman system, we must not hastily identify 
the Hellenistic assarion with the Roman as. The 
former passed into the contemporary Hebrew as 
the issar (10x, see Mishna, passum; cf. sox of the 
Palmyra tariff, and the assdérd@ of the Peshitta 
and Palestinian Syriac, Lk 12°), and the authori- 
ties of the Mishna repeatedly refer to the dinar or 
zfiiz (the denarius-drachm) as containing 6 maoth 
(niys obols), and 24 issarim, from which it is 
evident that in the 2nd cent. at least the issar- 
assarion was a different coin from the as. We 
venture to think that the key to the difficulty is 
to be found in the distinction between the 
‘current’ and ‘tariff’ value of a coin, to adopt 
expressions employed in the East at the present 
day. In ordinary transactions the drachm and the 
denarius were equal in value, the former contain- 
ing 6 obols, 24 dichalki or 48 chalki, and the latter 
8 dupondii, 16 asses or 64 quadrantes. Since 24 
issarim-assaria also went to the denarius-drachm, 
we must infer that the Greco-Roman name 
assarion was popularly applied to the old di- 
chalkus. But all government dues and official 
payments were calculated on the Roman denarius- 
as system (see the rescript of Germanicus Cesar, 
A.D. 17-19, quoted in the Palmyra tariff de? πρὸς 
ἀσσάριον tra[\ixéy]—elsewhere εἰς δηνάριον---τὰ τέλη 
λογεύεσθαι, Col. IV? 41 ff.), with the proviso added 
that small dues amounting to less than a denarius 
(τὸ δὲ ἐντὸς δηναρίου τέλος) might be defrayed in the 
native copper + (πρὸς κέρμα ΞΕ] ; οἵ. same word in 
Peshitta Jn 21°), Now the Romans, it will be 
reniembered, tariffed the tetradrachm at 3 denarii 
(2,6. 1 drachm=# denarius) ; accordingly a tax of 
the latter amount, ? denarius, might be paid eitler 
in Roman copper, if available, t.e. by ὃ dupondii 
or 12 asses, or 48 quadrantes, or in native copper 
on the drachm-system, in this case by 6 obols 
(a drachm), or 12 tetrachalki (half-obols), or 48 
chalki. By government tariff, therefore, the 
dupondius was made equal to the obol, the as 
to the tetrachalkus, and the quadrans to the 
chalkus. These equations are confirmed (a) by 
the ancient gloss: ὀβολός hoc duopundium (Corp. 
Gloss. 11. 378, cited by Kubitschek, art. ᾿Ασσάριον in 
Pauly-Wissowa, [ealencyl. vol. ii.) ; and (6) by the 
Peshitta rendering of κοδράντης, viz. shamdnd, 
which is the Talmudic pov shdmin, Kiddush. 
12c,t i.e. the eighth part (of the obol), in other 
words the chalkus.§ We assume, then, that just 
as in Alexandria at the present day we have the 
‘piastre tariff’? and the ‘piastre current,’ the 
foriner equal to two of the latter; so in NT times 


_* See above for improved rendering of the American Re- 
visers, 

t For this see Dessau’s paper cited above (Hermes, xx. Ὁ. 
520); cf. ZDMG 42, Ὁ. 412. 

t Where it is added: ‘two perfitahs make a shimin,’ another 
confirmation of Mk 1242, 

§ This identification of the quadrans with the chalkug has 
μα τόσα suggested on other grounds (see Madden, Coins, 
p. ἣν 
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there was the current issar-assarion, which was 
the dichalkus, and the tariff or Roman as—dis- 
tinguished from the other as the issar italki of 
the Mishna and the Palmyra tariff; οἵ, ΑΣ(σάριον) 
IT(dAcxov)on coins of Crete of the lst cent. (Svoronos, 
Num. de la Créte ancienne),—which was double the 
value of the former. The quadrans, finally, was 
always a tariff coin, represented by the imperial 
coins of the procurators (40-45 ers.), but popularly 
known by the name of its tariff equivalent, the 
Greek chalkus (Heb. shdmin).* 


-C. THE COINS OF THE REVOLTS. 


§ 9. Coins of the First Revolt (A.D. 66-70).—In 
the year A.D. 66 began the struggle against the 
might of imperial Rome, which ended im the de- 
struction of both temple and city, August A.D. 70. 
To these five years (spring 66-67 to autumn 70-71) 
of the so-called ‘ first revolt’ must be ascribed the 
first issue of silver money from a Jewish mint. 
These are the famous shekels and half-shekels of 
which we now give the ilustration (Nos. 14, 15 of 
plate) and description. 

Obv. xiv dpw [shékel Visraél, the shekel of Israel] 
in old-Heb. characters. ‘l'ype: a jewelled 
chalice with knop on stem; above the cup aw 
[contraction for 7 nw year five]; border of dots. 

Rev. awripn pwr [Vertishalayim ha-kédéshah, 
Jerusalem the holyJin same characters. Type: 
a flowering lily ; border of dots. 

Obv. pwn sn [μὲ ha-shékel, the half-shekel] in 
old-Heb. characters. Type: a broad-lipped 
chalice with knop on stem, on either side a 
pellet (of incense?) ; above the cup N[= year 1]; 
border of dots. 

Rev. πῦρ σῦν [Vérishdlém kédéshah]. Type 
and border as in shekel. 

The shekels and half-shekels of the first year are 
distinguished from those of the following years (1) 
by the chalice having a broad projecting lip instead 
of a jewelled rim ; (2) by the letter δα alone, without 
vs and (3) by the scriptie defectiva of the reverse 
legend, the adjective ‘holy,’ further, being without 
the article. No Jewish coins lave given rise to so 
much discussion, or have been assigned to so many 
different periods of Jewish history as these.t The 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the age of Alexander 
the Great, and the principate of Simon Maccabzeus 
have all becn proposed, the last in particular, by 
almost all recent writers on Jewish history and 
archeology. ‘The main grounds on which this 
date must be pronounced untenable have been 
given in a former section (§ 5) The explicit 
testimony of the coins themselves, with the uniform 
legend ‘ Jerusalem the holy,’ proves, according to 
a well-known numisinatic canon, that the authority 
under whose auspices the coins were struck was 
that of an independent and autonomous city. 
Now Jerusalem enjoyed the requisite independence 
only on two occasions,t and on both the independ- 
ence was not constitutional but usurped. These 
two occasions coincide with the first and second 
revolts. The latter is out of the question, since 
the coins of that period are now known in great 
detail (see next §). There remains only the period 

*This explains how the quadrans docs not appear in ἃ 
Hebraized form in the Mishna, like the as and the dupondius 
(vans), which the Vulgate inserts in Lk 126 The coins of 
Herod with a Χ (χαλκοῦς) on the obverse within a circle 
(Madden, p. 111), which weigh 48-48 grs., are also probably 
quadrantes-chalki. For the circulation of the quadrans in the 
East, see the Blass-Ramsay controversy over Mk 1242 in the 
Exp. Times, x. (1898-99) passim. 

+ Besides the discussions in the niumismatic works mentioned 
in the bibliograpliy to this article, sce Schtirer, HJ P 1. ti. 379ff. 

t The most recent theory of all, that these shekels were struck 
by ‘ the [hypothetieal] republic of Jerusalem’ set up by Gabinius, 
n.c, 57/6-53/2 (Unger, ‘zu Josephus iv., Die Republik Jerusalem,’ 
Sitzb. ας philos-philoiog. Classe εἰ, Akad. zw Miinchen, 1897, 
p. 199ff.), is based on too many hazardous combinations to 


command our confidence. 
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of the first revolt, A.D. 66-70.* We maintain, 
therefore,—and in this contention we claim the 
support of a growing body of expert opinion (Im- 
hoof-Blumer, Babelon, Reinach, and others),—that 
the coins in question were struck by the same 
executive authority (τὸ κοινὸν τῶν ᾿Ἱεροσολυμιτῶν, 
Jos. Life, passim) as was responsible for the defence 
of the city and the general conduct of the war. 
This attribution is confirmed by the comparative 
frequency of coins of the first three years, by the 
rarity of coins of the fourth year, and by their 
almost complete absence in the fifth year (April 
to August A.D. 70), all corresponding in the most 
complete manner with the success and gradual 
collapse of the Jewish power in the course of the 
revolt. Further, the fabric and module of these 
shekels present a remarkable similarity to those 
of the tetradrachms of Nero and Vespasian, issued 
about the same time from the mint of Antioch.t 
It is possible, as Reinach suggests, that the im- 
mediate purpose of the new coinage was to supply, 
for the first time in Jewish history, native ‘ shekels 
of the sanctuary’ for the various religious dues, 

The question of the copper coinage of the two 
revolts is too intricate a subject for detailed dis- 
cussion here (see Schiirer, 7J// I. ii. 383 ff. for the 
conflicting views of numismatists). Only two sets 
of bronze coins can now, in all probability, be 
assigned to the same period as the silver shekels. 
These are (1) a set of small coins distinguished by 
the legend jvs min (héraith Ziyyén, emancipation of 
Zion) round a vine leaf, and on the obverse, in old- 
Hebrew characters, ‘year two’ and ‘year three’ 
(illustr. Madden, p. 206). (2) A series of copper 
coins of three denominations, of which the dis- 
tineuishing mark is the legend yrs nox (lig’ullath 
Ziyyén, the redemption of Zion) on the reverse; 
the obverses have the following: (a) sn yais my (year 
four—a half), (Ὁ) yan yas naw (year four—a quarter), 
and (c) yas Π2 (year four) alone. The principal 
types (see Madden, p. 71 ff.) are the Jélab (ads, a 
sort of bouquet composed of twigs of the myrtle and 
willow with a palm leaf; sce Lv 23) and ‘ethrog (s5ny 
a citron), which were carried in either hand at the 
feast of Booths. The obverse of the third group (c), 
however, is the chalice, which serves to connect the 
whole series with the shekels of the first revolt. The 
coins just described are generally known as ‘ the 
copper shekels of the year four,’ it being asswmed 
that they represent 4, 4, and 4 shekels respectively. 
If this be so—the view is by no means beyond 
question—these coins will be specimens of ‘siege 
money, tokens issued by the authorities to be re- 
deemed by silver money after the vietory—which 
never came. 

Perhaps no coins of antiquity have been more 
frequently reproduced in illustrations than the 
numerous coins struck by Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, and the Roman senate to commemorate 
the subjugation of Judea (see Madden, pp. 207-229 ; 
de Baler, Nunusm. de la Terre Sainte, p. 79 ff.; 
Pick, Zeit. f. Numism. xiv. 1887, 328 ff.). One of 
these, an aureus of Titus, is shown in No. 16. 

Οὖν. T. CAES. IMP. VESP. PON. TR. POT. 

Head of Titus, right, laureated. 

Rev. No legend (other coins have JUDAEA 
CAPTA and the like). Palm tree; to left: 
Titus, with left foot on helmet, holding spear 
in right hand, with left resting on para- 
zonium ;§ to right: Juda as a Jewess seated 
on the ground. 


* This date was first advocated by Ewald in the Géttinger 
Nachrichten, 1855. 

7 Ci. our illustrations with plates xxi. and xxii. of Wroth, 
Greck Coins of Galatia, ete. 

+ For weights of extant shekels and half-shekels, see Madden, 
Coins, p. 286 7. 5. 

§ A short sword attached to » belt round the waist; see Rich, 
Dict. of Anttg. &.v. 
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§ 10. Coins af the Second Revolt, A.D. 132-135.— 
The history of the Jewish community in Judea 
during the sixty years that followed the destruc- 
tion of their temple is very imperfectly known; in 
particular, the antecedents of the shortlived but 
sanguinary rebellion which broke out in the 16th 
year of Hadrian’s principate.* The conflicting 
and fragmentary evidence seems to warrant either 
of two alternatives. Hither the Jews were 
goaded to revolt by coercive measures on Hadrian’s 
part, and by the founding of Alia Capitolina 
with its heathen temple, on the occasion of his 
visit to Jerusalem A.D, 130;+ or on a former visit 
in A.D. 117 (see for this Diirr, op. cit. p. 63, follow- 
ing Epiphanius) the Jews had received permission 
to rebuild the temple, and were now incited to 
revolt by Bar Cochba, whose Messianic claims had 
been approved by R. Akiba, the most respected 
religious leader of the time. The founding of 
fElia Capitolina would thus fall naturally after 
the suppression of the revolt. The numismatic 
evidence seems rather favourable to the second 
alternative. 

The distinguishing feature of the silver coins of 
the ‘second revolt’ is the fact that they are all, prob- 
ably without a single exception, imperial denarii, 
drachms, and tetradrachms from the mints of 
Rome, Cesarea, and Antioch respectively, which 
have been re-struck with Jewish types and legends, 
On most of them some trace, more or less, of the 
original legend, and even in some cases of the head 
of the emperor—from Galba to Hadrian inclusive 
—has survived. Where such is not the case, we 
may assign as the cause the success of the process 
of re-striking rather than the use of native flans. 
Our knowledge of these coins has recently been 
enlarged by a valuable find a few miles from 
Hebron, which has enabled a German numismatist 
to undertake an exhaustive study of all the known 
specimens (see L. Hamburger, ‘Die Silbermiinz- 

rigungen wiihrend des letzten Aufstandes der 

sraeliten gegen Rom’ in Von Sallet’s Zeitseh. fiir 
Numismatik, xviii. (1892) pp. 240-347). 

The activity of the Jewish moneyers during the 
short period of the revolt is very remarkable, 
since, according to Hamburger’s data, no fewer 
than twenty-four different classes of silver coins 
have to be registered (op. cit. p. 246). From these 
we learn that the leaders of the revolt were the 
secular chief, ‘Simeon, Nasi (or Prince) of Israel,’ 
and the religious liead of the nation, ‘ Kleazar the 
(high) priest.” The latter has been variously 
identified as Eleazar of Modein, whose priestly 
descent, however, is uncertain; Eleazar ben Aza- 
riah (Hamburger), and most recently Eleazar 
ben Harsom (Schlatter, op. cit. 54 ff.; ‘assez 
plausible’ is Bacher’s verdict, AHJ, 1898). The 
Simeon of the coin-legends can hardly be other 
than the pseudo-Messiah known as Simon bar 
Cochba (xa33 12 bar Kékéba, ‘son of the star,’ 
in allusion to Nu 9417, whose real name was prob- 
ably Simeon bar Kozéba, 7.e. native of Kozéba, a 
place on the road to Jericho (cf. Buhl, Geogr. 176). 

The following, apart from graphical details, is 
substantially Hamburger’s arrangement of the 


* Besides the well-known histories of Gratz (vol. iv.), 
Mommsen (Provinces, ete. ii, 223 ff.), Gregorovius (The 
Emperor Hadrian, 1898, unfortunately not brought down to 
date), and Schiirer (ΠΡ 1. ii. 287ff., with ample reff.), see 
Dirr, Die Reisen Hadrians, 1881, and Schlatter, Die Tage 
Trajans u. Hadrians, 1897 (an attempt to construct a connected 
history from the scattered notices in later Jewish literature). 
For the Roman forces engaged in suppressing the revolt (which 
were more numerous than has hitherto been supposed), see, 
besides Pfitzner, Gesch. ἃ. rém. Kaiserlegionen, J. Offord in 
PSBA, 1898, pp. 59-69. . ; : 

+ This visit is commemorated by the coins of Hadrian with 
the lerend ADVENTVI AUG. IVDAEAE (see Cohen, Deéserip- 
tion de monnaies impériales, ed. 1, p. 176 f.; Madden, p. 251f.). 

{ The star on some of the tetradrachms has generally been 
supposed to refer to this. 
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silver coins of Eleazar and Simeon, the three larger 
groups being determined by the legend of the 
reverse. 

I. Goins (denarii, drachms, and tetradrachms) of 
‘the year one * of the redemption of Israel’ 
—Sanw nowad nn nv. 

i. Denarius-drachms with the name of 
‘Eliezer the priest’ 1π2Π ἜΡΟΝ, 

ii, Tetradrachms with legend ‘Jerusalem’ 
round the conventional representation of 
the ‘golden gate’ (ἢ) of the temple (see 
below). 

11. Coins (as before) of the ‘year 2 of the emanci- 
pation of Israel ’—dsw min? av. 

This group is composed of two main 
classes of denarius-drachms of Simeon, 
viz.— 

iii. A. D.-d. of Simeon, with his name, con- 
tracted (yow) or in full (pynw), within a 
wreath. 

B. D.-d. of Simeon, with his name always 

in full round a bunch of grapes. 

Each of these may be arranged in four sub- 
classes, according to the type of the reverse, 
viz.— 

(a) Rev. Sacrificial flagon, 

palm branch above. 

(6) Aev. 'Three-stringed lyre. 

(6) Lev. Two trunipets. 

(α) Lev. Palm branch. 

iv. Tetradrachms of the same year with odv. 
legend ‘ Jerusalem.’ 

v. Tetradrachms of the same year with οὖν. 
legend ‘Simeon.’ 

ITI. Undated coins of ‘the emancipation of 
Jerusalem ’—nobwry nnd, 

vi. D.-d. of Simeon, falling into two classes 
(4 and ΜΒ), each into four sub-classes 
(a)-(d@) as under division 111. above.+ 

vii. Undated tetradrachms of Simeon. 

From the great variety of coins above repre- 
sented we have selected three from group III. for 
illustration —a re-struck drachm, denarius, and 
tetradrachm (this last showing no traces of the 
original) from the British Museum collection. 

Obv. pyow round a bunch of grapes. 

Rev. δῶν» mn? round a three-stringed lyre (class 
vi. B 6 of Hamburger’s classification above). 
Plate No. 17. 

This is a re-struck drachm of Trajan from the 

mint of Cesarea Cappadocte ; on the reverse may 


with small 


be seen AYTOKP, KAIC. of the legend of the | 


original obverse, and on the present obverse 
[AH]MAPX from the original reverse legend (see 
Wroth’s Catalogue, p. 54 ff.). 
Obv. As above (Plate No. 18). 
tev. Same legend ; type, two trumpets (= Ham- 
burger’s vi. B c). 

A re-struck denarius of Trajan ; on the obverse 
are clear traces of the back of the emperor’s head, 
with the ends of the ribbons with which the wreath 
was fastened, while the reverse shows the arm of 
Arabia as a female holding a branch over a camel. 
No. 19 shows the original denarius of A.D. 105. 

Obv. γνῶ. Type of uncertain significance (by 

Madden, ‘a conventional figure of the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple; below, Solomon’s 
colonnade’ [?]); above, a star. 

Rev. obery minh. Type, a lilab (see previous 

section) with small ‘ethreg as adjunct. (No.20). 

A tetradrachm of class vii. above; weight of 
specimen, 213 prs. 


*In the sequel, ‘year one,’ ‘year two’ denote that the 
Hebrew words are written in full; ‘yr. 1,’ ‘yr. 2’ represent the 
contractions XY, IW, 

| This gives in all sixteen possible varieties of denarius- 
drachms issued in Simeon’s name, only fifteen of which have as 
yet been recovered. 


Hamburger has not dealt with the copper coins 
of this period in the same systematic way. The 
following arrangement is here proposed, and will 
be found to embrace most of the coins. 

I. Bronze coins of ‘the first year of the 

redemption of Israel.’ 

i. Coins of ‘Eleazar the priest,’ written in 
bizarre fashion on either side of the stem 
of a palm-tree. fev. type a bunch of 
grapes (see Madden, 198if., who refers 
these coins to an EKleazar of the first 
revolt). It is now evident that these 
cannot be separated from the Hleazar 
silver coins of the second revolt. 

ii. Various denominations of ‘Simeon, prince 
of Israel,’ with, as types, palin, vise leaf, 
diota (two-eared jar), lyre, etc. (Madden, 
203 ff). 

II, Bronze coins of ‘ year 2 of the emancipation 
of Israel.’ 

111, Obv. jyow (sic) and yow on either side of a 
pahn-tree. 

Types of fev. (a) bunch of grapes, (6) vine 
leaf. 

iv. Obv. now arranged as in ili., and with 
same rev. types. 

ΠῚ. Undated bronzes of ‘the emancipation of 
Jerusalem.’ 

vy. Obv. pyow arranged as above, and with 
same rev. types. 

vi. Obv. novi arranged as above, and with 
same rev. types. 

From the relative sizes (Ai 4 and 6) and weights 
of the bronzes with the bunch of grapes and the 
vine leaf respectively as οὖν. types (see No. 21), 
it is evident that the former are one half of the 
latter, perhaps ‘current’ chalki and dichalki re- 
spectively (see § 8). The types of these revolt 
coins, silver and copper alike, in almost all cases 
have a reference to some characteristic product 
of the country (palm, vine, grapes), or to the 
paraphernalia of the temple-worship (lyre, flagon, 
trumpets). 

The fall of Bethar, the modern Bittir, a few 
miles §.W. of Jerusalem, where Simeon and 
his frenzied followers made their last despairing 
stand, had been preceded by the recapture of Jeru- 
salem, on the site of which Hadrian built his new 
city of Ailia Capitolina. The coins commemor- 
ating its foundation are given by Madden, p. 
249 ff., and de Saulcy, Nwmism. dela Terre Sainte, 
Ρ. 63 ff. 

Our task is done. Yet the writer cannot forbear 
to call attention once more to the most striking 
feature of Jewish numismaties, and to a reflexion 
which it suggests. Not once in the whole course 
of their history did the Jews enjoy, as ὦ constitu- 
tional and legal right, the privilege of coining 
money in either silver or gold. —Is not this a 
remarkable testimony to the fact that the true 
mission of the Hebrew race lay in another than the 
temporal sphere, even the spiritual? ‘Out of 
Zion’ went ‘forth the Law, and the Word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.’ 

811. Appendia. The purchasing power of money 
in Bible times. —Throughout this article an approx1- 
mate estimate in sterling currency has been given 
of the moneys of the various standards we have 
met with in the course of the history of the Hebrew 
race. A much more adequate idea of their real 
value, however, would be gained if we knew their 
purchasing power in these ancient times. Con- 
sidering the compass and variety of our Scriptures, 
it is somewhat remarkable how few indications are 
to be found of the prices of the ordinary articles of 
commerce. The purchase of land is probably more 
frequently mentioned than any other (Gn 23 


. $3192 5. 0454. 1 KK 16", Jer 327%, Mt 27"), but in no 
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case have we definite information as to the size of 
the ground acquired. From Is 7* we learn that a 
good vineyard was valued at the rate of a thousand 
vines for ‘a thousand silverlings’ or silver shekels, 
a sum (6. £135) which represents the yearly rent 
(though this is not certain) of Solomon’s vineyard 
at Baal-hamon (Ca 8"). This monarch paid ‘600 
shekels of silver’ (c. £80) for an Egyptian chariot, 
and a quarter of that sum for a horse (2 Ch 1”); in 
each case, no doubt, a high price. A better indica- 
tion of the value of money in antiquity is the rate 
of wages paid. Micah’s private chaplain received 
but ten shekels a ya (J¢ 17), He had, however, 
‘everything found’ in addition, as had the angel 
Raphael when he accepted service with Tobit for 
a drachm a day (Tob 5% (r- 15) δρωχμὴν τῆς ἡμέρας καὶ 
τὰ δέοντά cor), In NT times a denarius (94d.) was a 
fair day’s wages for a labourer (Mt 207"), Labourers 
in Cicero’s time got only 12 asses (c. 7d.), but soldiers 
received a denarius. The price of slaves naturally 
varied not only according to age and capacity, but 
also according to the supply. The normal value, 
according to the Priests’ Code, was 30 shekels, over 
£4 (Ex 9133, Joseph was sold for twenty (Gn 3738). 
The former price differs but littlefrom the average 
of 120 drachms in the age of the Ptolemies (Jos. 
Ant. XI. 11.3). A talent was a high price even for 
an educated slave ‘in the flower of his youth’ 
(Ant. XII. iv. 9), while ninety slaves for that 
amount (2 Mac 81") represent the other extreme. 
The truest indication of all would be the price of 
the standard food-stuffs, especially wheat and 
barley, but unfortunately the biblical data are 
scanty in the extreme. In 2 K 7! a seah (about 14 
peck) of fine flour was sold for a shekel (2s. 9d.), 
and two seahs of barley at the same price. This 
could only be considered cheap in comparison with 
the previously existing famine prices (2 Κα 6”).* 
Another ‘ famine’ price is found Rev 66 : ἃ choenix 
(about a quart) of wheat for a denarius, and three 
of the same measure of barley at the same price. 
From these two passages (2 IX 7!, Rev 6°) we learn 
this at least, that in the period of the monarchy 
flour was twice as dear as barley meal, while in 
the Ist cent. A.D. the price of wheat was to that 
of barley as3:1. In any case the prices in Reve- 
lation are very high, about twelve times the ordi- 
nary prices, to judge from those of the 2nd cent. as 
given in the Mishna. Thus a seah of wheat is 
there priced at a denarius (#raubin viii. 2), about 
16s. ἃ quarter.t Little can be learned from the 
contradictory statements of Josephus (Wars, 1. 
xxl. 2,and Life, 13) regarding the price of oil, 
beyond the fact of its extreme cheapness in Galilee 
during the war with Rome. The low price of the 
sparrow, finally, is familiar to every reader of the 
Gospels, two being sold for a ‘current’ issar- 
assarion, or a farthing and a half (see § 8), and 
five for three English farthings. 


LITERATURE.—Indispensable for the study of Jewish numis- 
matics is Εἰ, W. Madden’s exhaustive corpus, Coins of the Jews, 
1881, which has taken the place of his earlier work, History of 
Jewish Cownage, 1864, Hardly less so are B. V. Head's Historia 
Numorum, 1887, which covers the whole field of Greek numis- 
matics, and Fr. Hultsch, Griechische und Rémische Metrologie, 
2te Bearbeitg. 1882. Other standard works are, besides the 
general works of Eckheland Mionnet :—F. de Sauley, Recherches 
sur la Numismatique Judaigque, 1854; Cavedoni, Biblische 
Numismatik, trans. from the Italian by Werlhof, 1855; Levy, 
Gesch. ἃ. jlidischen Minzen, 1862; de Saulcy, Numismatique 
dela Terre Sainte, 1874 (complement of his Recherches, dealing 
only with non-Jewish coins of Palestine); Merzbacher in the 
Zeitschrift f. Numismatik, Bd. iii.-v., 1876-78 (specially on the 
‘Maccabean’ shekels); Th. Reinach, Les monnaies juives, 


* MT is herecorrupt. Cheyne emends: ‘A homer (10 bushels) 
of lentils for 50 shekels, and a quarter of a cor (24 bushels) of 
carob-pods for 5 shekels,’ Expos. July 1899. 

t Ci. Baba Mezia v. 1, where a kor (30 seahs) of wheat is bought 
for 25 and sold for 30 denarii, also 16s. a quarter. In Cicero's 
time wheat was sold at Rome at the rate of 3 sestertii the 
modius, which is under £1 a quarter. 
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1887; Hamburger, Z. f. Numism. xviii. 1892 (see § 10). The 
standard works on the Persian, Pheenician, Ptolemaic, Seleucid, 
and Roman coins respectively are given in the body of the 
article. A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


MONEY-CHANGERS (EXCHANGERS, CHANGERS, 
BANKERS).—In the preceding article it has been 
shown how various were the standards according 
to which money was reckoned in the course of 
Jewish history. In the Ist cent. of our era, for 
exaniple (MONEY, ὃ 8), we find coins of the Roman 
system (denarvus, as, ete.) side by side with coins 
of the Greek system (drachm, tetradrachm, etc.). 
The Jews, moreover, according to the testimony of 
their own Rabbis, were required to pay the sacred 
dues in coins of still another standard, viz. the 
Phenician. When to these facts is added the 
circumstance that Palestine and Jerusalem, in par- 
ticular, were visited by vast numbers of Jews ‘out 
of every nation under heaven’ (Ac 2°), each of 
whom required to be furnished with the current 
coins of the country, it will be admitted that 
there was great need for ‘the tables of the money- 
changers.’ The words denoting this important 
class of the community in NT are three in number : 
(1) κερματιστής (from κέρμα, a small coin, then money 
generally, Jn 915), Jn 24only, AV and RV ‘changers 
of money,’ parallel to and synonymous with (2) 
κολλυβιστής (from κόλλυβος, originally a small coin, 
apparently one fourth of the χαλκοῦς [iHultzsch, 
Metrol.? p, 228], then the ‘commission’ or agio 
paid to the money-changer), Mt 21%, Mk 11%, AV 
and IV ‘money - changers,’ Jn 2” ‘changers.’ 
According to some we should distinguish the 
κερματιστής Who gave small change (κέρματα) for 
the larger coins, copper and silver, etc., from the 
κολλυβιστής Who ‘changed foreign money at an agio 
(καταλλαγή), or provided gold to be remitted abroad’ 
(Smith’s Dict. of Antig.® ‘Argentarii’). The Jews, 
however, expressed both words by the post-biblical 
πῃ shulhani (from shulhdn, table), which is merely 
the Hebrew equivalent of (3) τραπεζίτης (from 
τράπεζα, the table or stand at which the changer 
sat and on which he ranged his money, Mt 21%, 
Mk 11, Jn 2%, AV and RV ‘tables,’ but Lk 19” 
‘bank’*), only Mt 25°’, AV ‘exchangers,’ RV 
‘bankers.’ The business of the Jewish shulhant 
was threefold : (1) he changed the larger denomina- 
tions (tetradrachm, denarius, drachm) into their 
equivalent in the copper money in which the minor 
purchases of the average household were made, or, 
it might be, the gold aurcus into silver coin, and 
vice versa. (2) He exchanged all money that had 
not legal currency in Palestine into such as had. 
(3) The wealthier members of the class received 
money on deposit for the purpose of investment, 
on which interest (τόκος, Mt 257’, Lk 1953 AV ‘usury,’ 
RV ‘interest’) at fixed rates was paid. They also 
negotiated drafts on correspondents abroad. This 
third department will be dealt with more in detail 
under Usury. 

The ‘money-changers’ are introduced in the NT, 
in respect of the first two departments of their 
business, in the incident (or incidents) of the clear- 
ing of the temple courts (Mt 21°*, Mk 11¥*, Jn 
git), The practice had grown up of allowing the 
shulhanim to set up their stands or ‘ tables’ (192%) 
in the outer court or ‘court of the Gentiles’ for 
the convenience of the numerous worshippers, 
especially of those from foreign countries—a practice 
which evidently led to much unseemly wrangling, 
and even to acts of downright dishonesty (cf. Mt 
213, Mk 1127, Lk 19%). A special and important 


branch of the money-changer’s work was the pro- 
viding of the half-shekel or didrachm (MONEY, 
§ 8) required annually of every adult male for 
the maintenance of the public servicesof the temple. 


* The Latin mensa and mensarius afford a complete parallel ; 
ef. our own ‘bank’ cognate with ‘bench.’ 
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From the Mishna treatise Skéhdlim we learn that 
one month (15th Adar) before tle Passover festival 
accredited shulhdnim set up their tables in the 
provinces to receive the contributions of the 
provincials, removing ten days later to the capital 
(see, further, TRIBUTE MONEY). While in their 
ordinary transactions the changers were probably 
not over-scrupulous as to the amount of com- 
mission they charged, in the case of the half- 
shekel the amount of the agio (pap, κόλλυβον) 
was fixed at 4 per cent. This seems the natural 
inference from the data in Sheka@lim i. 6, 7, which 
we understand to mean that the price of the Tyrian 
tetradrachm or stater (Mt 1757), which contained 
24 maoth (niyo) or obols, was 25 obols, the extra 
obol (1 in 25, or 4 p.c.=e. 14d.) being the agio. 
This we saw (MONEY, § 8) was probably the usual 
method of paying the tax. For a single half- 
shekel or didrachm of silver apparently only half 
an obol was charged (see δ. 1. end*), A com- 
mission of 4 p.c. seems to have been usual in secular 
transactions also. In Médlah vi. 4 we read of an 
aureus (=25 denarii) being spent, although the 
total of the purchases amounts to only 24 denarii. 
Clearly the remaining denarius was retained as 
agio. The changers had always to be on their 
guard against false money, hence the saying— 


ay Sweet ay apy [80 cine ma Tx 


‘it is not the custom of the money-changer to give 
change (lit. an issar or as) until he receives [and 
has tested] his denarius!’ <A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 


MONSTER.—The only occurrence of this word is 
in La 45, where in AV ya tannin (LXX δράκοντες) 
is tr? ‘sea monsters,’ RV ‘jackals.’ Post prefers 
wolves ; see DRAGON, vol. i. p. 621%. Amer. RV 
prefers ‘monster’ to ‘dragon’ in Is 27), Jer 51%, | 

The adj.‘ monstrous’ is applied in Wis 1715 to the 
apparitions which terrified the Egyptians during 
the plague of darkness,—‘ were partly vexed with 
monstrous apparitions (τέρασιν φαντασμάτων, Vulg. 
monstrorum timore), and partly fainted.’ 

A monster (Lat. monstrwm, a divine omen, fron 
monere, to warn) is anything which attracts the 
attention from being out of the ordinary course of 
nature. The ‘sea monsters’ above are so on 
account of their size, while the adj. ‘monstrous’ 
is used of the apparitions, because of their warning 
or ominous character. Cf, Udall, Zrasmus’ Para- 
phrase, i. fol. Ixvi, ‘It semeth a monstreous thing 
unto them which chaunced to the Prophete Jonas : 


ἘΠῚ 5181] πᾶν a lyke monstre, but more wondre- 
ul.’ 


The tr. of Ps 716 in Pr. Bk. is, ‘I am become as it were a 
monster unto many,’ on which Davies (Bille English, 188) 
remarks, ‘We might suppose that the Psalmist meant that he 
was an object of horror and detestation, but he 18 affirming that 
his preservation through so great trials and dangers appeared 
miraculous to many.’ Driver (Parallel Psalter) translates, ‘Iam 
become as it were a portent unto many,’ and in a footnote 
explains, ‘Attracting attention on account of my extraordinary 
sufferings,’ comparing Dt 284 (‘for a sign and for a portent’). 
So most commentators, Shakespeare often uses the adj. of that 
which attracts attention because of its magnitude, as J Henry 
IV. 11. iv. 680, ‘the sheriff with a most monstrous watch is at 
the door’; IZ Henry VJ. τγ. vii. 88, ‘O monstrous coward.’ 


J. ILASTINGS. 
MONTH.—See TIME. 


MONUMENT.—This word occurs in Is 654 ‘A 
rebellious people ... which remain among the 
graves, and lodge in the monuments’ (379: ΠΡ Χ35), 
RV ‘and lodge in the secret places,’ RVm ‘ vaults’). 

* See this treatise for other details, especially chs. 1. and ii. 
#.g. the priests, but not the Levites, were exempt from the 
payment of commission, Again, ‘if one gives [to the changer] 
a tetradrachm (ybo) and {after paying the half-shekel due] 
receives back a didrachm (ony), he has to pay double agio’ 
(Maapip vay an Spy Soin νῦρ pnian, ἐδ, 1, 7). 
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The EV word ‘monuments’ means ‘tombs.’ The 
Rhemish NT often uses the word in this sense, 
after the Vulg. monumentum. Thus Mt 23° * You 
build the Prophets sepulchres, and garnish the 
moniments of iust men’; Lk 851 ‘ There mette him 
acertaine man that had a devil now a very long 
time, and he did weare no clothes, neither did he 
tarie in house, but in the monuments.’ So John’s 
disciples (Mk 6”) ‘tooke his body, and they put it 
in ἃ monument’; and our Lord’ssepulehre is called 
a ‘monument’ in Mt 27°, Lk 23°, Jn 19%, Ac 13”, 
Cf. Shaks. Tit. Andronicus, 11. 111. 225— 

‘Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 

Which like a taper in sone monument, 


Doth shine upon the dead man’s earthy cheeks, 
And shows the ragged entrails of the pit.’ 


The translation of Is 654 is uncertain, owing to the un- 
certainty of the reference. The Heb. word means literal] 
‘guarded places,’ The LXX renders the two clausesin one, ἐν 
τοῖς μνήμασιν παὶ ἐν τοῖς στηλαίοις κοιμῶνται διὼ Evervix 5 the Syriac 
follows this interpretation, which is explained by Jerome as a 
method of obtaining oracles in dreams by what is known as 
incubation (xocovrei), ἦν6. spending the night in subterranean 
sacred places. W.R, Smith (#S2, 198f.) points out that ‘the 
whole N. Semitic area was dotted over with sacred tombs, 
Memnonia, Semiramis mounds, and the like, and at every such 
spot ἃ god or demigod had his subterranean abode.’ See also 
A. van Hoonacker’s art. on ‘ Divination by the ’Ob amongst the 
Ancient Hebrews’ in E2pos. Times, vol. ix. 1898, p, 157 1£., and 
the artt. Divination, WiTCHGRAFT. J. HASTINGS. 


MOOLI (A Moon, B -εἰ, AV Moli), 1 Es 8% (LXX 
46) — MAHLI, Ezr 8.8, son of Merari and grandson of 
Levi (see Ex 6}* 1%), The LXX in all places renders 
“on in this way. 


MOON.—The most common name used for the 
second of the great lights of heaven in the OT is 
ΠῚ", ἢ written In Phoenician with the same con- 
sonants; in Assyr. wihu; Eth. wareA. ‘The mean- 
ing of the word is regarded as uncertain, but there 
can be but little doubt that the root to which it 
belongs was originally of the class 1"5, as is clearly 
indicated by the Ethiopic, and also by the Assyrian 
name for ‘month,’ which, being transcribed in the 
month-name Marcheswan with o replacing the 
original w(m and w are interchangeable consonants 
in Assyrian), implies a connexion with the Assyrian 
word urhu ‘road,’ and confirms the correctness of 


the suggestion of Ges.-Buhl that 572 means ‘ wan- 


derer,’ and is connected with the cognate ms ‘to 
wander,’ ‘journey.’ The less common word 733? 
designates the moon as ‘the white one,’ from the 
root 72> ‘to be white.’ There is also another 
word, namely w7h, which is used to designate the 
new moon (see NEw Moon, and art. I'KASTS in 
vol. 1. p. 859°). 

Where first mentioned in the Bible(Gn 115), neither 
of the above words is used, the luminary being de- 
scribed as ‘the lesser light’ (parallel with the descrip- 
tion there given of the sun as the ‘ greater light’). 
It is deseribed as being plaeed in the heavens to 
rule the night, and also ‘for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years’; and it was apparently as 
a time-measurer that it was principally looked 
on by the Hebrews, and also, to a somewhat Icss 
degree, by the Babylonians and Assyrians, to 
whom the chief character of the moon was a per- 
sonal one, namely, that of the representative of the 
moon-god Sin (cf. Sennacherib = ‘Sin has multiplied 
the brothers’) and the moon-goddess (the moon as 
the consort of tle sun) Aa. A further reference 
to the moon as the indicator of the (religious) 
festivals is to be found in I’s 104° ‘he appointeth 
the moon for seasons, and the sun knoweth his 
going down.’ ; 

Notwithstanding that the bright portion of the 
moon’s dise, being always turned towards the sun, 

* According to Sayce (IIL 250), Jericho 1n(’)¥ means ‘city 
of the moon-god.’ 
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implied that it reeeived its light from that body, 
the moon is represented in Gu 1 as having been 
created at the same time as the sun, and appar- 
ently as slnning by itsown light. It wasalso, with 
the sun, set in the heavens to give light upon the 
earth, and as the ‘ lesser light’ to rule over the night, 
and to divide between the light and between the 
darkness, though this is, with reference to the 
moon, a very loose phrase, when we take into 
consideration the imperfect way in which it per- 
forms this office. 

All these statements would, of eonrse, lead one 
to suppose that the Hebrews had but a very imper- 
fect knowledge of astronomy, and especially of the 
movements of the luminary in question, though 
they must have seen and noticed the regularity of 
its motions, and it apparently beeame for them, in 
course of time, a kind of emblem of constaney and 
everlastingness, hence the expressions ‘ peace as 
long as the moon endureth’ (Ps 727), and ‘estab- 
lished for ever as the moon’ (Ps 89°’, likewise Ps 
727 ‘as long as the sun and moon endure [lit. with 
the sun and in the presence of the moon] through- 
out all generations’). 

The cal, clear light of the moon seems to be 
noticed in the expressions ‘fair as the moon,’ 
parallel to the second member of the verse, ‘clear 
as the sun,’ both being comparisons referring to 
the Shulammite in Ca 6”. Increase of the ight 
of the moon to the equal of that of the sun is 
foretold for the day when the Lord should bind 
up His people’s hurt, and heal their wound (Is 
30°), The influence of the moon on persons is 
apparently referred to in Ps 121%, in the phrase, 
‘The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night,’ where the smiting by the sun 
being undoubtedly sunstroke, the smiting by the 
moon may well be regarded as an early instance of 
the belief that the rays of the moon could exert an 
influence so baleful as to produce lunacy, or to 
cause that a person might beeome ‘ moon-strnek.’ 
That the moon was supposed to have this effect 15 
hardly to be wondered at, as many people believe 
the same thing at the present time ; and in ancient 
days it was supposed also that its rays could 
bring on epilepsy, as is illustrated by the Greek 
text of Mt 4% and 17", where the original has 
σεληνιαζομένους and σεληνιάζεται, ‘ epileptic’ (RV). 

There is some uncertainty as to what is intended 
by the ‘ precious things put forth by the moons’ in 
Dt 334% (AV). The phrase has been supposed to 
refer to the produce of the months in their order, 
which is not improbable. An Assyrian tablet 
exists in which the produce of every month is 
cnumerated in order, and as moon and inonth are 
convertible terms it is not unlikely that something 
of the kind is intended here, rather than omens 
derived from the moon’s motions, such as are so 
often found among the numerous astrological fore- 
casts of Babylonia and Assyria. In fact we should 
probably translate ‘months,’ not ‘moons,’ although 
ony certainly contains a play upon ΠῚ: ‘moon,’ in 
poetical parallelism with sun (Driver, ad loc,).* 

With the nations around, the moon was, con- 
jointly with the sun and the other heavenly bodies, 
regarded as a deity, and divine honours were paid 
it as snch. Among the Babylonians and Assyrians 
the moon, as a deity, was apparently not ealled 
trthu, but Sin (possibly also pronounced Sen), and 
it is this word that we meet with as the first 
element of the name of the well-known Assyrian 
king Sennacherib.t Besides this, however, he 
was also called Aku, and it is in all probability 

* Stenernagel, who retains ‘moons,’ thinks the allusion is to 
the dew, which is traced to the moon as dight is to the sun. 

+ With regard to the etymology of the word Sin, it has been 
suggested that this is for Zu-en, ‘knowledge-lord’ (generally 


written En-zu-na—i.e. so as to be read Zu-en-na), one of his 
Accadian names. 
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this word that we find in the Babylonian royal 
name HEvi-aku (Eri-eaku) or Arioch. Another not 
uncommon name of the moon-god among the 
Babylonians was Nannara, under which appella- 
tion he was worshipped at Ur (Mugleir or Mukey- 
yer), a eity probably possessing his oldest and most 
renowned temple.* The month Sivan was dedicated 
to the moon-god by the old inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia. Reference has already been made to the 
moon-coddess Aa, who was regarded as the consort 
of the sun-god Samas, and was probably the 
equivalent of the Ashtaroth-karnaim of the Phe- 
nicians.t 

The name of the moon-god seems to have been 
Sin, not only in Assyria and Babylonia, but in 
other parts of the ancient East also. Thus we 
have reference to this deity in the name of Mount 
Sinai, the peninsula of which, even at the end of 
the 6th cent. B.c., was devoted to the worship of 
the moon. Antoninus Martyr relates that, at the 
time of the worship of the deity in this district, 
the marble of which the idols were made changed 
colour, and ultimately beeame black as pitch, 
returning when the festival was over to its original 
hue, at wlich he wondered greatly. This was, of 
course, a symbolica] festival, typifying the phases 
of the moon in its monthly journey, the change of 
the colour of the statues of the god being brought 
about artificially, but in such a way as to work 
upon the superstitions of the ignorant. The Phe- 
nicians seem to have worshipped the new moon 
under the name of win Hodesh (Baethgen, p. 61). 
See New Moon. The moon-god was represented 
either standing with his attributes, or seated upon 
a horse. In Palmyra he seems to have been called 
Yarkhibol (= Yareah-baal), and in the name Agli- 
bol we lhiave a reference to the moon as a ‘ young 
steer,’ by the Assyrian equivalent of which it ig 
designated in the hymn to the moon-god published 
in IVAJiv. pl. 9. In an Assyrian inscription the 
name of an Arab, Aa-kamaru, leads one to ask 


‘whether we may not have here two old names of 


the moon-deity: Aa, the Babylonian goddess of 
the moon as the consort of the sun-god; and 
kamaru, an Assyrian transcription of the Arabie 
kamar, ‘the moon.’ 

With the Egyptians there were several moon- 
deities, all masculine. The principal of these was 
Thoth, the god of knowledge, an attribute applied 
to him in eonsequenee of the moon’s character as 
time-measurer (for such is the meaning of its 
name in the Indo-European languages). Sefekh, 
a goddess associated with Thoth, in all probability 
typified the full moon. As the wanderer, the 
moon was called Khunsu or Khons. Isis, Muth, 
and Hathor, who wear as their crowns the dise of 
the moon, were evidently in some manner asso- 
ciated with that lnminary. 

The worship of the moon and the other heavenly 
bodies is mentioned and prohibited in Dt 17°. 
Ixissing the hand on seeing the moon (undoubtedly 
an act of adoration) is referred to in Job 317, and 
sacrifices made ‘unto the queen of heaven’} are 
spoken of in Jer 44}, The moon- or crescent- 
shaped ornaments spoken of as adornments of ‘ the 
daughters of Zion’ in Is 3% (cf. Jg 853: 35), were 


* This is the Urie (=Uriwa, the Accadian form) of Eupolemus 
(ap. Eusebius, γα». Evan. 9), who says that it also bore the 
name of Camarina, apparently from the same root as the Arab. 
kamer (see below). . ᾿ 

+ There is also a deity named Laban, mentioned as having 
been worshipped in the temple of Anu, in the city of Asshur, 
As the moon-god was the minister of Anu, the question naturally 
arises whether the word Laban may not, in this passage, be 
another name of Sin, If this be the case, Laban would be con- 
nected with 733). 

t See the elaborate article, ‘Die Melecheth des Himmels,’ by 
Kuencn, Gesammelte Abhandiungen, Ὁ. 186ff., and cf. the 
chapter on Al‘'Uzza in Wellhausen’s Reste Arab. Heidentums?, 


Ὁ 34 ff 


MOOSSIAS 


probably due to the same idolatrous tendency 
which at the time often led the chosen people 
astray. See CRESCENTS. T. G. PINCHES. 


MOOSSIAS (B Μοοσσείας, A Μοός: Σιάς, AV Moo- 
sias), 1 Es 99:=MAASEIAH, Ezr 10”. 


MOPH.—See MEMPHIS. 
MORALITY.—See ETHICs. 


MORASHTITE (so correctly in RV, in place of 
Morasthite of AV; Heb. ‘nevi()on; LXX in Jer 
ὁ Μωραθείτης, in Mic τὸν τοῦ Μωρασθεί B,.. . 
Μωραθεί A).—A gentilic adjective used to desig- 
nate the prophet Micah (Mic 1}, Jer 26 [Gr. 33] 18), 
probably derived from Moresheth-gath (wh. see). 


MORDECAI (510, Baer ‘2770; Mapdoyatos ; Alar- 
docheus, Ezr 2? Aardochai; the name denotes 
‘belonging to Merodach, or Marduk,’ a Babylonian 
deity).—1. One of the leaders of the people at the 
time of the return of the exiles under Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua (Ezr 2%, Neh 77, 1 Es 5°). From a com- 
parison of the three lists it appears probable that 
the leaders were twelve in number. 

ἃ. The deliverer of the Jews in the Book of 
Esther. He is described as a Benjamite, the son 
of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, one of 
the Jewish captives who had been carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the days of Jehoiachin (Est 
25-6).* Mordecai lived in Shushan (Susa), the 
Persian capital, and brought up as his own 
daughter his cousin Esther, whose parents were 
dead (27). Whien Esther was taken into the royal 
harem, Mordecai forbade her to reveal her con- 
nexions or her nationality (2%). He was never- 
theless able to remain in close communication with 
her, and for this purpose he was constantly at the 
gate of the palace. Here he discovered the plot of 
two eunuchs against the king, and, by informing 
Esther of it, procured their execution, the only 
reward which he himself as yet received being the 
entry of his name in the royal chronicles (919-28), 
When Haman [which see] was exalted to the rank 
of chief minister, Mordecai aroused his wrath by 
repeatedly refusing to bow before him; and, to 
avenge the slight, Haman procured from the king 
a decree for the destruction of the Jews, Mor- 
decai’s fellow-countrymen (3). After Esther, who 
had heard from her maidens of the distress of 
Mordecai and the Jews, had sent to inquire the 
cause, Mordecai, by means of the eunuch Hathach, 
informed her of the king’s decree, and bade her go 
to the king and seek for protection for her people, 
reminding her that she also would be one of the 
victims of the massacre (4). Meanwhile, however, 
Haman, mortified at the continued disrespect 
shown to him by Mordecai, determined to antici- 
pate the massacre, and, preparing a high gibbet, 
went to the palace to obtain permission to hang 
Mordecai thereon. The king, who during a sleep- 
less night had heard the chronicles read, and thus 
learnt that Mordecai’s services remained unre- 
warded, consulted Haman, on his appearance, as 
to a fitting recompense for one whom the king 


* The interpretation of v.6 is disputed, the relative ‘who’ 
being referred either to Mordecai himself, or to Kish, his great- 
grandfather. On chronological grounds it is practically im- 
possible to suppose that any one carried to Babylon in b.c, 597 
should be living in the reign of Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 485-465. If, 
on the other hand, we regard the Book of Esther as being in 
the main unhistorical, this difficulty ceases to be of weight. 
Grammatical considerations do not decide the question, for, 
though certainly it is more natural to refer the pronoun to 
Mordecai, the other construction cannot be regarded as im- 
possible, if on independent grounds we are unwilling to convict 
the author of a great anachronism (comp. Bertheau-Ryssel, ad 
loc.; Kuenen refuses to lay any weight on this passage, JZist.- 
Krit. Hint. 1. ii. 209). 


MORDECAT 490 


wished to honour. In consequence of his own 
suggestion the vizier was then bidden to conduct 
his enemy in honour round the city, while his 
friends saw in this misfortune an omen of his 
coming overthrow by Mordecai (5°-6). After the 
disgrace and death of Haman, Mordecai succeeded 
to his place, receiving the king’s seal, being 
arrayed in gorgeous attire, and writing letters in 
the king’s name to grant the Jews permission to 
defend themselves; while the fame of Mordecai 
throughout the empire led all the Persian oflicials 
to assist the Jews (8. 955), Finally, Mordecai and 
Esther wrote two letters to all the Jews, enjoining 
that the feast of Purim should be everywhere cele- 
brated on the 14th and 15th days of Adar; and 
that fastings and lamentation should be connected 
with the observance of the festival (930-58, The 
Lk. of Esther closes with an account of the fame 
and dignity of Mordecai, who stood next in rank 
to the king, and was recognized as the protector 
of his countrymen (10). 

The apocryphal additions to Esther in the Greek 
version glorify Mordecai still more. In the LAX 
the book opens with the description of a dream 
which he had concerning two great dragons, and a 
great river springing from a little fountain. In 
the last chapter Mordecai interprets this dream, 
explaining the river of queen Esther, and the 
dragons of Haman and himself (Ad. Est 117°? 10). 
We find also a few more particulars regarding the 
conspiracy of the two eunuchs, and a prayer of 
Mordeeai, in which he declares that his refusal to 
bow before Haman was prompted by zeal for the 
glory of God, and not by human pride (13°!"). In 
later literature the first reference to the Bk. of 
Esther is in 2 Mac 15°, where the 14th of Adar is 
called the Day of Mordecai. 

As the general question of the historical char- 
acter of the Bk. οἱ Esther is discussed elsewhere 
[ESTHER], it will be sufficient to add here one or 
two comments on the position assigned to Mordecai. 
There is a certain inconsistency in the representa- 
tion that Esther’s Jewish descent was unknown 
(2°°), whereas Mordecai was recognized as a Jew 
(9:8. 518), and was in frequent communication with 
the queen (255 4), and also in the fact that the king 
should bestow honour upon Mordecai the Jew 
after the race had been proscribed. On the other 
hand, it is a plausible view which regards Kish (2°), 
not as the great-grandfather of Mordecai, but as 
115 remote ancestor, the father of Saul, and holds 
Haman to be an Amalekite (so Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 5, 
12; and Targ.); in this case the descendant of 
Saul is opposed to the descendant of lis ancient 
enemy Agag. In profane history we hear of no 
ereat minister of Xerxes whom we can identify 
with Mordeeai, but it must be admitted that the 
domestic annals of this reign are scanty. To 
connect the Jewish vizicr with the influential 
eunuch Matacao, named by Ctesias (so Rawlinson), 
seems very precarious. During the last years of 
Xerxes, Artabanus, the commander of the body- 
guard, was the chief minister. ἢ 

In Rabbinical literature Mordecai is a favourite 
character. The late Targum on Esther traces the 
descent of the ‘ righteous’ Mordecai from Shimei, 
who cursed David, and from Jonathan the son of 
Saul: he knows the seventy languages, he receives 
supernatural warning of the danger of the Jews, 
and a long description is given of the pomp and 
splendour bestowed upon him after he became the 
king’s minister. WT. A. WHITE. 


* For a full account of Jensen’s attempt to explain Mordecai 
(Marduk), Haman (Humman, the national god of the Elamites), 
and the other principal characters in the Bk, of Esther upon 
the theory that in that book we have a Judaized form of Baby- 
lonian legend, see Wildeboer, ὁ Esther,’ in Kurzer Hand-Comm, 
172 ff.; cf. Hapos. Times, Aug. 1898, p. 498, and art. Purim 
(Feast oF) in this Dictionary. 
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MORESHETH-GATH 


MORE.—In middle English there were two com- 
paratives, ‘moe’ referring to number, and ‘ more’ 
referring to size or importance ; and the distinction 
between them was occasionally observed as late as 
the publication of AV in 1611. Thus Nu 22" in 
the first ed. of AV reads, ‘And Balak sent yet 
againe Princes, moe, and more honourable then 
they’; and 33% ‘To the moe ye shall give the 
more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shall give 
the lesse inheritance.’ The Anglo-Saxon word was 
ma, originally an adv. and connected with Lat. 
magis, Goth. mais, Germ. mehr. This ma@ became 
in Eng. ‘mo’ with subscript e (whence ‘moe’ and 
*‘moo’) as δά became ‘ bone,’ drdn " drone,’ and 
the like (Earle, Philology, ὃ iii.). The spelling is 
capricious even in Elizabethan writers. Shaks. 
varies between ‘mo’ and ‘moe’: Tindale’s favourite 
spelling is ‘moo.’ Ridley, A Brefe Declaration, 
has ‘mo’ on p. 163 (Moule’s ed.), ‘ Therfore I wyll 
rehearse mo places of him than hertofore I have 
done of the other’; and ‘moo’ on p. 171, ‘it should 
not nede .. . to bring in for the confyrmation of 
thys matter anye moo.’ In AV ‘mo’ occurs once 
25 518. and ‘moe’ 34 times. 

‘More’ is really a double comparative, already 
formed in Anglo-Sax., mdra. It is at least prob- 
able that it was originally confined to greater 
bulk or importance, but even early examples show 
that ‘moe’ and ‘more’ were used almost indis- 
criminately. Wright (on Shaks. As You Like 1ὲ, 
p. 185) thinks that, as far as Shaks. and AV are 
concerned, all that can be asserted is that ‘moe’ 
is used only with the plural, ‘more’ with both 
sing. and plural. Modern editors of Shaks. (chiefly 
Rowe in 1709) and of AV (chiefly Paris in 1762 and 
Blayney in 1769) have changed ‘ moe’ into ‘ more.’ 
Serivener restored ‘moe’ in his Camb. Paragraph 
Bible, but nothing seems to be gained by it. In 
Shaks., on the other hand, the form ‘ moe’ is some- 
times required by the verse. Thus in JZuch Ado, 
Il. 11], 72— 

* Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 


The fraud of men was ever go, 
Since summer first was leavy.’ 


Examples of ‘more’ in the sense of ‘ greater’ 
are Ac 19° ‘the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together’; 9712 ‘the more part 
advised to depart thence also.’ Cf. Mt 114, Wyc. 
‘Trewly I say to you, ther roose noon more than 
Joon Baptist amonge children of wommen ; forsothe 
he that is lesse in the kyngdam of hevenes, is 
more than he’; Ro 9%, Wye. ‘the more schal 
serve to the lasse’; Tind. Azpos. 228, ‘ Locusts 
are more than our grasshoppers’; Shaks. . John, 
II. 1. 34— 

“Ὁ, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks, 


Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love !’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

MOREH.—1. OAK(s) oF, RVm ‘Terebinth(s),’ 
AV [wrongly, with Targ. Onk.] PLAIN(S) OF; 
Gn 12° mh pox, τὴν δρῦν τὴν ὑψηλήν, convallemr 
illustrem: Dt 118° πὴ ‘by, τῆς δρυός (so Sam.) 
τῆς ὑψηλῆς, vallem tendentem et intrantem procul ; 
Syr. has the impossible ‘oak of Mamre’ in both 
places. A sacred tree near Shechem, mentioned 
Gn 125 as the scene of a theophany to Abraham, 
in consequence of which he built an altar there 
(J ; but according to Ball, SBOT, ‘unto the Oak 
of Moreh’ is RJ). In Dt 11° (late R) the Oaks 
of Moreh are named amongst other landmarks 
given to fix the position of Ebal and Gerizim. 

Moreh is the participle of hérdh, ‘ to give (divine) 
direction,’ 6.0. Is 9% nab?’ indreh sheker, ‘a prophet 
who gives a false direction.? The oak, therefore, 
was connected with a sanctuary, whose priests 
gave oracles on questions asked by worshippers. 


According to Dillm., ‘ Gilgal’ in Dt 1189 is to be 
taken as a common noun, ‘a circle of sacred 
stones’ or ‘cromlech,’ which was another feature 
of this sanctuary. There is nothing in the con- 
text, either in Gn or Dt, to tell us anything more 
of the position of the Oak of Moreh than that 
it was in the neighbourhood of Shechem. Buhl 
(GAP 202f.) identifies ‘Gilgal’ in Dt with Jélejitl, 
some little distance to the east of Shechem, and 
concludes that the Oak(s) of Moreh were not close 
to Shechem. But, even if the identification be 
accepted, Gilgal and Moreh in Dt may be inde- 
pendent landmarks for Ebal and Gerizim, and 
Gilgal not defined by Morch. Sam. adds in Dt 
after ‘Oak of Moreh,’ ‘opposite Shechem,’ a gloss 
suggested by Gn 12%. Itis not likely that Mabortha, 
according to Pliny and Josephus (LJ Iv. viii. 1), 
the native name for the Greek city Neapolis, 
which replaced Shechem, has any connexion with 
Moreh. Morthia also occurs on coins as a title 
of Neapolis (cf. Smith’s DB, 5. ‘Moreh’), but is 
probably connected with the Aram. martha, ‘ mis- 
tress.” On the suggested identification of Morel 
with Moriah, and with the sacred trees in Gn 
354, Jos 2475, Jo 9% 97, cf. MEONENIM (OAK OF). 

2. Hit or, Jg 7! only (πὴ nyza; A τοῦ βωμοῦ 
τοῦ ᾿Αβώρ, B Γαβααθαμωρά, Luc. ἀπὸ βουνοῦ τοῦ 
᾿Αμωρέ ; collis excelsi. Targ. for πῆρα gives ΟΞ ΕΘΘῚ 
‘that faces’). Mentioned in describing the posi- 
tion of the camp of the Midianites on the eve of 
their defeat by Gideon. RV translates MT of 
v.l> “and the camp of Midian was on the north 
side of them, by the hill of Moreh, in the 
valley’ (RVm ‘from the hill of Moreh onwards 
in the valley’). The text is probably corrupt. 
Moore proposes to read, ‘ While εἰς camp of Midian 
was north of Gibeath ha-Moreh,’ but suggests as a 
possible alternative, ‘was north of him in Gibeath 
ha-Moreh.’? Budde proposes, ‘was beneath him 
north of Gibeath ha-Moreh.’ Neither the well of 
Harod, mentioned as the site of Gideon’s camp, 
nor the hill of Moreh, can be certainly identified. 
If 71 and 6 are referred to the same source (E; 
so Kautzsch, Budde), probably the ‘valley’ in 7! 
is the ‘valley of Jezreel’ in 6%, and the hill of 
Moreh is Jebel Nabi Dah?, sometimes called the 
Little Hermon, to the N. W. of the plain of Jezreel 
(G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 397; Buhl, GAP p. 202). 
Moore refers 7! to J, and 6* to E, and is inclined 
to connect the Hill of Moreh with the Oak of 
Moreh. The LXX seems to have read ‘Hill of 
the Amorites.’ See MorrtAn. ‘Hill of Aforeh’ 
suggests that the hill was the site of a sanctuary ; 
οἵ, 1. See HAROD. W. H. BENNETT. 


MORESHETH-GATH (ma nyo, κληρονομίας Téé) 
is mentioned only in Mic 1%, in a ennp with 
Gath, Zaanan, Lachish, Achzib, Mareshah, and 
other towns of the Judahite-Philistine region. 
The daughter of Zion is advised to make a bridal 
specding- gift (cf. 1 K 9, Ex 185) concerning 
Moresheth-gath. Micah is himself a Morashtite, 
that is, a citizen of Moresheth (Mic 1’, Jer 26"), 
which may or may not be the same place. 
Moresheth-gath may signify ‘she that takes 
possession of Gath,’ or ‘that which Gath pos- 
sesses,’ or simply as a proper name, ‘ Moresheth 
of Gath,’ with other possible variations. Or the 
word ‘ gath’ in the combination may be the com- 
mon noun ‘ winepress.’ 

In the Onomasticon, and in the Prologue of the 
Conimentary of Jerome on Micah, Morasthi is 


| said to be a village east of, and near by, Eleuther- 


opolis. There is no sufficient reason for disputing 
this, though the site has not been identified. Or 
again, when we note that the context 1s full of 

uns on the proper names that are mentioned 


(0b 13a 14> ete), we find it possible to regard 
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Moresheth-gath as a play upon the proper name 


Mareshah, leading up to the statement, ‘I will 
yet bring in to thee him that taketh possession, 
O lady that inhabitest Mareshah’ (?*), and so, 
virtually, as a mere variant of Mareshah. Well- 
hausen (1. Proph. ad loc.) takes ni as vocative, 
rendering, ‘ Thou must let go Moresheth, O Gath,’ 
and this is favoured by Oxf. Heb, Lex. Nowack 
(ad foc.) thinks that neither this nor the usual 
construction gives a sense quite apposite to the 
context. W. J. BEECHER. 


MORIAH, the land of (Gn 22?), or the mountain 
of (2 Ch 33) (06a, πε - In Gn, LXX εἰς τὴν γῆν τὴν 
ὑψηλήν [prob. a paraphr. of conspicuous: mid fox 
in 12%, and atin yx in Dt 11, are also rendered by 
LXX ἡ δρῦς ἡ ὑψηλή), Aq. τὴν καταφανῇ (connecting 
the word falsely with ΠΝ; so Aq. Symm. for 
mio Dt 1130), Symm. τῆς ὀπτασίας," Vulg. visionis, 
Onk. (paraphrasing) sin ΡῈ ‘land of worship,’ + 
Pesh. ΜΝ Sof the Amorites’: in 2 Ch, LXX τοῦ 
Apopea, Luc. τῷ Αμορια, Vulg. in monte Moria, Pesh. 
as in Gn, Targ. (late) ‘the mountain of Moriah,’ 
but with a long Midrash about its being the place 
where Abraham and others worshipped).— What 
was originally denoted by this designation is very 
obscure. It is indeed evident that in 2 Ch 3! the 
Temple hill is referred to; but this does not settle 
the sense of the expression ‘land of Moriah’ in 
Gn 22?: the Chronicler may, in common with the 
later Jews, have supposed that that was the scene 
of the sacrifice of Isaac, and borrowed the ex- 
pression from Gn 22*—perhaps to suggest (Bau- 
dissin, Studien, 11, 252) that the spot was chosen 
already by J” in the patriarchal age. In Gn, how- 
ever, even supposing—what certainly seems to be 
implied from the terms of v.4—that the writer 
placed the sacrifice of Isaac on the Temple hill, he 
does not apply the name Moriah to it: ‘the land 


of M.’ is the name of the region into which Abra-’ 


ham is to go, and he is to offer Isaac on ‘ one of the 
mountains’ init. The mountain on which Isaac is 
to be offered does not even seem to be mentioned 
as a central or important one, from which, for 
instance, the region might have derived its name: 
it is merely ‘one’ of the mountains in a region 
which, so far as the terms of this verse go, might be 
co-extensive with a large part of Palestine. It is 
remarkable that, though it is here implied that it 
is well known to Abraham, the region is not men- 
tioned elsewhere in the OT. Itis difficult, under 
the circumstances, not to doubt the originality of 
the text; and it must be admitted that—thongh 
it has the disadvantage of being the proclivis lectio, 
—the reading of Pesh. ‘of the Amorites’ (151% 4822, 
Jos 51 al.) has some claims to be considered the 
original one. 


Heb. pr. names, when accompanied by the art., have the 
presumption of possessing, or at least of having once possessed, 
an appellative force ; but the meaning of 7’) is obscure ; and 
the etymologies that have been proposed are far from satisfac- 
tory. It is at least certain that it does not mean ‘shewn of Jah’ 
(which—cf. προ, vyN—would be M7), or ‘ vision of Jah’ 
(which would be 7187), neither of which forms could pass into 
mid. For various ‘Midrashic’ explanations of the name, see 
Bréshith Rabba, ad loc. (p, 263%. in Wiinsche’s tr.), or Beer, 
Leben Abr. nach der Jiid. Sage, pp. 59, 177 f. 


{t is held by the Samaritans (see ZDPV vi. 198, 
vii. 1383; and above, s.v.), that GERIZIM was the 
scene of the sacrifice of Isaac; and the same opinion 
has been advocated by some modern scholars. The 


* The same interpretation is expressed by the reading of the 
Sam. text N70", and by the Sam. Targ. ann ‘of vision’ (cf. 
Dt 1139 Sam. text NN, Sam. Targ. 731N ‘of vision’). 

t Ci, Onk.’s rendering of v.14: ‘ And Abraham worshipped and 
prayed there in that place ; he said before J”, ‘‘ Ifere shall the 
generations be worshipping”: therefore it is said at this day, 
“In this mountain did Abraham worship before J”.”’ 


| 
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grounds for it are stated most fully by Stanley, 
SP pp. 251f., and Grove in Smith’s DB, s.v. 
ΜΟΒΙΛΗ : Abraham saw the spot ‘afar off,’ ‘on 
the third day’ (v.*) after leaving ‘the land of the 
Philistines’ (21*4)—a statement which suits the 
distances much better if the goal of his journey 
were Gerizim than if it were Jerusalem ; Gerizim, 
moreover, 1s an elevation which a traveller ap- 
proaching from the 8. might ‘ lift up his eyes’ (22!) 
and see conspicuously at a distance, which is not 
the case with Jerusalem. In view of the rivalry 
which prevailed in later times between the Samari- 
tans and the Jews, the preference of the former for 
Gerizim does not count for much; and with regard 
to the other arguments it may be doubted whether, 
in a narrative which cannot be by an eye-witness or 
contemporary of the facts recorded, the expressions 
used are not interpreted with undue strictness. 
The presumption derived from v.14 is strong, that in 
the view of the narrator the Temple hill was the 
scene of Abraham’s trial (cf. JEHOVAH-JIREH; and 
HGHL p. 334n.). But of course Gerizim might, 
equally with Jerusalem, have been (so far as we 
know) within the undetined limits of the ‘land of 
Moriah,’ as it certainly would be within the limits 
of the ‘land of the Amorites.’ 


MORNING.—See TIME. 


MORROW.—Both ‘morn’ and ‘morrow’ are 
formed from Anglo-Sax. morgen, the former by 
contraction, the latter by changing the g to w and 
dropping the n (whence morwe=morrow); and 
‘morning’ is the same, with subst. suffix -ing. 
Thus ‘morn,’ ‘morning,’ ‘ morrow,’ and ‘ to- 
morrow’ (with prep. ¢o=‘for’ or ‘on’) are all 
one and the same word, and have all the same 
meaning. They mean either early in the day= 
mod. ‘morning,’ or next day=mod. ‘ tomorrow.’ 

The word ‘morrow’ about 1611 usually means 
next day (‘tomorrow’), but sometimes it is used 
for ‘morning.’ Vhus 18 80:7, Cov. ‘And David 
smote them from the morow tyll the even’; 
Shaks. Lucrece, 1571— 


‘ She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow.’ 


5, R. DRIVER. 


In AV 173 béker is translated ‘morrow’ in Ly 2230, 
Nu 224, Est 24, Zeph 3%, and ‘tomorrow’ in Nu 
16°, 15 919, Est 5. RV changes into ‘morning’ 
in Lv 22°, Nu 16° 224,18 015, Est 514, but leaves 
the other two unchanged. Now ddker usually 
means ‘morning,’ and is mostly rendered so in 
AV; but the editors of the Oxf, Heb. Lex. believe 
that the meaning is ‘ tomorrow’ in the following 
places : Ex 1619 2. 28. 24 2934 34% Ty 715 9930 Ny 16° 
224,18 9%, Zeph 3%. If they are right, as they 
appear to be, some passages should have been left 
‘morrow’ or ‘tomorrow’ by RV, and some that 
have ‘morning’ in AV should have been changed 
to ‘tomorrow.’ But as regards AV itself, it seems 
probable that, in every case in which ‘morrow’ is 
found, the translators intended to express what 
we now express by ‘tomorrow.’ J. HASTINGS, 


MORTAR (A272, was>).—Probably the first kind 
of mortar may have been, as is generally supposed, 
two stones, between which the grain was pounded. 
Mortars in Syria and Palestine were anciently 
of wood, and the larger ones were cut out of the 
trunk of a tree, the sindiydn, or evergreen oak, 
being preferred. 

The passage in Pr 27" (on which see Expos. 
Times, March and April 1897, pp. 287, 336) does 
not, of course, refer to any custom in Syria or 
Palestine of pounding men in a mortar (0830). 
The reference seems to be to the custom of 
making /ibby, a favourite dish in Syria (see MILL), 
The more the kibby is pounded, the more éxcellent 
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it becomes. Tours are spent in beating it, and 
certain women are celebrated for their skill in 
preparing it. It is very hard work, and requires 
strong as well as skilful arms to malice it. 

In Syria at the present time there are two kinds 
of mortars used: small ones are made of wood, 
and the large ones of stone. The wooden mortars 
are generally used for pounding coffee or spices. 
They are often beautifully carved, and the pestle 
is sometimes 2 ft. long.* The stone mortars are 
now preferred for making kibby; they are large 
and yey heavy, and the pestle is a heavy block of 
wood. 

Lifting a stone mortar with one hand and rais- 
ing it above the head, was a favourite test of 
strength among the young men of the villages 
of Lebanon a few years ago. W. CARSLAW. 


MORTAR (AV morter).—In Gn 113 it is said that 
the builders of the tower of Babel used slime or 
bitumen (77) instead of mortar (1ph, Arab. hitmmir, 
asphalt or bitumen). 

Asphalt or BITUMEN (wh. see) is found on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and at Hasbeyah near Mt. 
Hermon, but it is not used in Palestine or Syria 
in building. The most common material in use for 
that purpose is clay (wh. see), and the ordinary 
Arabic word for mortar is ζῆ, which properly 
means clay. Walls of houses are plastered inside 
with clay, but the clay must be well trodden and 
mixed with water to a proper consistence, else, 
if too dry, it will not adhere, but crack and fali 
off. In Ezk 13” the Arab. VS has ‘dry clay’ (¢éfdl) 
instead of ‘untempered mortavr.’ 

Mortar made with lime is being more frequently 
used now than formerly. The lime is slaked in a 
long wooden box, and the liquid portion run off 
into a pit; when the pit is full, the lime is covered 
with sand. It is the opinion of the builders in 
Lebanon that the lime should remain in the pit for 
several months before being used. The lime in 
Lebanon is rich, and has no hydraulic properties ; 
and during the rainy season a good deal of the 
lime in a building is washed away, even when the 
mortar seems to be hard. In making mortar the 
lime is usually mixed with ordinary clay, but a 
reddish clay containing some red oxide of iron is 
preferred. Sand is used for outside work on 
account of its colour. 

For making plaster for coating the inside walls 
of houses, lime and sand are generally used now, 
mixed with straw or hemp cut small, instead of 
hair, which is never used. A cement for plastering 
the sides of cisterns is often made with lime, wood 
ashes, pounded calcareous spar, and sand. Over 
the coating just mentioned a finer one is put, 
consisting of lime and homra, which is broken 
pottery ground very fine. All channels for run- 
ning water are coated with lime and homra. 

Roofs and floors of houses are often laid with 
concrete, which is formed of lime, sand, and stones 
broken small. This has to be beaten constantly 
day and night till it has hardened. Some of the 
very old buildings in Lebanon are said to have 
been built with mortar in which oil took the 
place of water. W. CARSLAW. 


MORTIFY.—To ‘mortify’ is to put to death. 
The word was once used literally, as in Erasmus, 
Commune Crede, fol. 81, ‘ Christ was mortified and 
killed in dede, as touchynge to his fleshe: but was 
quickened in spirite.’ In AV it is used only 
figuratively, Ro 8 ‘If ye through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live’ (ei 
» » » θανατοῦτε, RVm ‘make to die,’ Amer. RV 
‘put to death’); Col 3° ‘ Mortify therefore your 


* Brass mortars are now generally taking the place of the old 
wooden ones. 
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members which are upon the earth’ (vexpwoare, 
RVm ‘make dead,’ Amer. RV ‘put to death’). 
The translation in both places comes from Tindale, 
and is adopted by all the versions ; Wyclif’s word 
is ‘slay.’ Cf. Tindale, Prologe to Leviticus, " Bap- 
tism signyfyeth unto us repentaunce and the 
mortefyinge of oure unruly members and body of 
synne, to walk in a newe lyffe and so forth.’ 
Fuller (Holy State, p. 70) exclaims of the ancient 
Fathers, ‘ O the holinesse of their living and pain- 
fulnesse of their preaching ! how full were they of 
mortified thoughts, and heavenly meditations’ ; 
and (p. 81) he describes St. Anthony the monk as 
‘having ever (though a most mortified man) a 
merry countenance.’ Hall, Works, i. 68, says, ‘If 
we preach plainly, to some it will savour of a care- 
lesse slubbering, to others of a mortified sincerity.’ 
The biblical use of the word is clearly seen in 
Rogers, Chief Grounds of Christian Religion, one 
of the early Catechisms (1642): ‘Q. What 1s Sancti- 
jication? A. The purifying of our whole nature. 
Q. Which be the parts of 2? A. Mortifying and 
quickening.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MOSERAH, MOSEROTH.— Moserah occurs Dt 
10° (AB Mewadal, F Μισαδαί, Vule. Mosera), and 
is noted as the place where Aaron died and 
was buried. This passage is generally considered 
as a part of E’s narrative of the journeyings. 
Moseroth occurs Nu 33% 81. (Μασσουρώθ B v.** and 
-povd B v.*, and A in both vv., Vulg. Afoseroth) 
as the first of the 8 stations following Hashmonah, 
on the route to Mt. Hor. For discussion of these 
names see EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, 
vol. i. p. 805, § iii., and Driver’s notes on Dt 108 in 
Int. Crit. Com. p. 1191. Trumbull (Kadesh Barnea, 
p. 128) thinks that Jebel Madura is the modern 
equivalent of Moserah, and would make that the 
burial-place of Aaron. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


A. Name. 
B. Moses in the Old Testameat. 
i. The Documents. 
ii. The Narrative in J. 
iii, The Narrative in E. 
iv. The Narrative in P. 
v. Moses in D, etc. 
vi. Moses in the OT outside the Pentateuch. 
vil. Reconstruction of the History. 
C. Moses in the New Testament. 
D. Moses in Tradition. 
Literature. 


A. NAME.—nvin (Mésheh) ; Josephus, Philo, NAB, 
ete., in LXX and NT generally Μωυσῆς, but occa- 
sionally, as in later MSS, Μωσῆς, ete.; Moyses ; 


Lsaso. The MT form and pointing imply the 
derivation from mvp ‘draw,’ given in Ex 2”, which 
is not accepted. The form Μωυσῆς implies the 
derivation, given by Josephus (Ant. 11. ix. 6, c. Ap. 
i. 31) and Philo (Vita Moys. i. 4), from the Coptic 
mo * water’ and ushe ‘saved’; or mou ‘ water’ and se 
‘taken,’ a view once fashionable, but now mostly set 
aside in favour of the derivation from the Egyptian 
mes, mesu, ‘son, child’; see Oaf. Heb. Lex.* 

B. Moses IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. —i. The 
Documents.—As the OT includes more than one 
tradition as to the life and work of Moses, these 
traditions are given separately below. The sepa- 
ration, however, of J from E cannot be effected 
with absolute certainty ; and the division of JE 
material between J and E and the various editors 
is, ina measure, provisional. Some of the points 
as to which there is most doubt are placed in 


* Other derivations are from the Egyptian royal name Amosia 
by way of contraction, favoured by Renan (Hist. i. 160); and as 
act. ptcp. =‘ saviour,’ favoured by Seinecke (Gesch. i. 78). Thea 
pointing supports the latter view, but not the usage. See also 
Gesenius, Thes, 8.v. 
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square brackets[]. In the main, the analysis of 
B. W. Bacon in his Triple Tradition of the Hxodus 
has been followed here, as in the articles on 
Exopus and NUMBERS (wh. see). As in art, 
Exopus, corresponding features are marked with 
the same letter in the different documents. The 
general features of the character and work of 
Moses will be seen to be the same in all the docu- 
ments, and are epitomized at the beginning of vii. 
The chief difference is in the relation of Moses and 
Aaron (gee ii.-lv. (a)). 

ii. The Narrative in J.—(a) It is doubtful 
whether J, at any rate in its earliest form, men- 
tioned Aaron. Dillmann, indeed, regards the 
prominent position given to Aaron as a mark of J ; 
and the analysis as given by Bacon, and in the 
articles AARON, Exobus, finds Aaron in this source. 
But Wellhausen and Stade (i. 127) hold that J does 
not mention Aaron. If this is so, Moses stands 
alone in J, and some of the passages mentioning 
Aaron, given here as J, must be referred to other 
sources, while in other passages the references to 
Aaron are due to one of the editors (ITolzinger, 
Hex. p. 76). 

(b) y says nothing as to the parentage of Moses. 
Even if ‘Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother?’ in 
Ex 4" is J, ‘ Levite’ here is probably a title and 
not a gentilic name. The absence of any informa- 
tion on this subject may be original ; or J’s state- 
ment may have been omitted because of its identity 
with that of EK; or suppressed because it contra- 
dicted E. 

(c) In J, as we have it, Moses first appears as a 
fugitive in Midian. As Jacob (Gn 29*1° J) met 
Rachel at the well, helped her to water her sheep, 
and was received as a gér into her family; so 
Moses met the seven daughters of the priest of 
Midian, helped them to water their sheep, in spite 
of the shepherds, and became a gér in the priest’s 
family. He married Zipporah, one of the seven 
daughters, and had one son, Gershom, Ex 21>-22, 

(ἃ) After a time the king of Egypt, from whom 
Moses had fled,* died; J” told Moses to return to 
Egypt, for all the men who sought his life were 
dead: Moses set out with his wife and son.t 
(e) At a ecaravanserai on the way, J” sought to kill 
Moses because he was uncircumcised, Zipporal 
averted His wrath by circumeising their son,t Ex 
23a 415. 202. 24-26 

(f) On the way, or even after Moses reached 
Goshen, the angel of J” appeared to him in a bush 
which burned without being consumed, and J” | 
said that He had seen the oppression of His people, 
and had come down to deliver them, and bring 
them to Canaan. Moses was to repeat this to tle 
elders of Israel ; and was to go with them to request 
Pharaoh that Israel might go three days’ journey 
into the wilderness to sacrifice to J”. Moses 
feared they would not believe that J” had ap- 
peared to him. Whereupon J” gave him three 
signs to convince them: a rod turned into a 
serpent, and back again into a rod; his hand 
made leprous, and then restored as lis other flesh ; 
water poured on the ground and turned into blood. 
At J”’s command, Moses now performed the first 
two signs in His presence. Then Moses objected 
that le was not eloqueut; and J” answered, ‘I 


* Probably stated in an omitted portion of J, unless Ix 211-14 
belong to J + cf. iii, (b). 

+ MT, sons; but in J Moses has only one son, 80 that the 
plural is R (cf. Ex 22), 

{ An ancient account of the origin of circumcision ; cf., how- 
ever, Circumcision in vol. i. Ὁ. 4434 and Jos 83, 

ὃ Bacon’s analysis, followed here, requires the transposition 
of the journey from Midian before the Theophany in the Burning 
Bush ; the account of the latter in J gives no direction to leave 
Midian, and takes for granted that Moses is on his way to Egypt, 
i.¢, implies what is given in these verses. Cf. Exopus in vol. i. 807. 

|| Here, as elsewhere, ‘Angel of J”’ and ‘J”’ are inter- 
changeable, 


will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou 
shalt Say 2 (Ex pana. 5. 7. 88. 16, 17μ0, 18 τ. [Moses 
still begged J” to send some other messenger, and 
J” in anger gave him Aaron as ἃ spokesman to the 
people, Ex 41% 14a. 15. 16), * 

(ἢ) Moses [with Aaron] delivered J’’s message to 
the Israelite elders, and showed them the signs. 
The Israelites believed. Moses [aud Aaron] re- 
quested Pharaoh to let the Israelites go into the 
wilderness to sacrifice; Pharaoh refused, anid 
increased their taskwork, whereupon they turned 
upon Moses [aud Aaron] and reproached them ; 
Moses, in turn, appealed to J”, Ex 4°98! 5%: 5-28, 

(i) At the command of J”, Moses inflicted upon 
the Egyptians seven placues—the turning of the 
Nile into Blood; Frogs; Gnats (EV ‘lice’); Mur- 
rain; Hail; Locusts; the Death of the Firstborn 
(for the last see next paragraph). As regards the 
first six—in each case Moses t asked permission for 
Israel to go to sacrifice to or serve J’, threatening 
the playue as the penalty of refusal ; after Pharaoh’s 
refusal—implied, not stated—the plague happened 
—notling is said of any utterance or action of Moses 
or J” as the immediate cause of the plague, except 
that J” brings the locusts with an east wind, and 
removes them by a west wind. In the case of the 
Frogs, Gnats, Hail, and Locusts, Pharaoh sent for 
Moses [and Aaron] and begged for his intercession 
to remove the plagues, promising, after an attempt 
to obtain better terms, to grant Moses’ request. 
After the cessation of each plawue, he hardened 
his heart and withdrew his promise. In the case 
of the Locusts, however, Pharaoh was induced by 
his servants to make concessions on the mere 
threat, before the plague was actually inflicted; he 
offercd to let the men go, without the women and 


children. Moses refused, and the plague followed, 
Ex 713. 16, 174. 18. 514, 24, 25 Qi1-4. 8-15a. 20-32 Ql-7. 13-18. 23b, 2d. 
900-29. 31-34 ] (la. Bb-ll, 180. 140. 15a, 150-19. 


(j) After the removal of the locusts, Pharaoh 
sent for Moses and offered to let all the Israelites, 
both old and young, go to sacrifice if they would 
leave their cattle behind. Moses refused, and 
Pharaoh, in great anger, bade him go, and declared 
that lie should never see his face again. Moses 
answered, ‘Thou hast spoken well, 1 will see thy 
face again no more,’ and announced that all the 
firstborn of the Egyptians should perish, while no 
Israelite should suffer anything; and that in con- 
sequence all Pharavh’s servants shoul! come to 
Moses, and entreat him and his people to go. 
After this utterance, Moses, in hot anver, left the 
presence of Pharaoh, Ex 107° 7829 ])78 [Then 
Moses directed the elders of Israel to kill the 
passover-lamb, and to put some of its blood upon 
their lintels and door-posts, that when J’ was 
slaying the Egyptians He might spare the Israel- 
ites, Hix 1272-23-27] + At midnight J” slew all the 
firstborn of the Egyptians; and the Egyptians, in 
a panic, made the Israelites start on their journey 
to the desert in such haste that they carried their 
dough with them unbaked. A mixed multitude 
went with them, Ex 1.959. 30: 810-35. 37-39 8 
{Moses wave laws as to the Passover, etc, 13° 

-Ἴ. 11-12 ᾿ Ι 

(1) Guided by J” in a pillar, by day a cloud, by 
night a fire, Moses led the Israelites into the 
wilderness, towards the sea.4] Pharaoh, recovering 
from his terror, pursued them with his army. At 

*So Bacon, followed in Aaron and Exopus; Dillmann, 
Jiilicher, and Coruill ascribe these verses to R; ef. (a), 

+ The introduciion of Aaron into the J narratives of the 
plagues is due to R, 

{So Dillmann and Bacon; but, according to Addis, Cornill, 
ete., inserted by R, perhaps from source other than JE. 

§ The 600,000 in v.*7 is probably Τὸ ; so Addis, ete. 

Ι So Bacon ; but mosily assigned to R. 1t may be J material, 
but owes its position to Rj; 1.6. in the separate J the giving 


of laws was not an incident of the hurried flight. 
7 Ci, art. Rep Sma. 
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his approach the panic-stricken Israelites turned 
upon Moses, and upbraided him for bringing them 
out of Egypt. He replied, ‘ Fear not, be still, and 
see how J” will deliver you to-day. You shall 
never see again the Egyptians whom you saw to- 
day. J” shall fight for you, and you shall hold 
your peace.’ The pillar placed itself between the 
Israelites and the Egyptians. J”, by means of a 
strong east wind, drove back the waters, so that 
the Israelites passed over in the night; while from 
the pillar He ‘discomfited’ the Egyptians, so that 
they turned and fled; but they perished in the re- 
turning waters; and, in the morning, ‘ Israel saw 
the Egyptians dead upon the seashore,’ Ex 13% * 
1 45-7- 10-14. 19b. 20b. 21b. 24. 250, 27b. 2Bb. 30 | 
[Then Moses and the Israelites sang to J”— 


“1 will sing unto J”, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,’ 


Ex 15"].* 

(m) From the sea, Moses led Israel on into the 
wilderness, where they found no water till they 
came to Marah (‘ bitter’), where the waters were 
bitter; and the people murmured against Moses. 
In answer to his prayer, J” showed him how to 
make the waters sweet by using a certain tree. 
At their next camping-place, Elim, they found 12 
springs and 70 palm-trees, Ex 1572-28 21 

(p)t At Massah the people murmured against 
Moses because they were witliout water. He re- 
proved them for tempting J”... ,§ hence the 
place was called Massa (‘temptation’), Ex 17° and 
the references to ‘tempting’ and ‘ Massah’ in 
saa 

(q)l| Moses brought the Israelites to Sinai, and 
they encamped before the mount. J” came down 
upon Sinai, called Moses to Him, and bade him 
charge the people and the priests not to ‘ break 
through unto J” to gaze . .. lest he break Ἵ forth 
upon them.’ Bounds were to be set round the 
inount, not to be passed on pain of death, Ex 
192». 20-22. 24, 110-18. 25, 

[Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 70 elders 
went up, and beheld J” afar off, and ate and drank 
a covenant-meal, Ex 2.1. 2-9. 11), ** 

Moses, who alone was allowed to approach «75,1 } 
received from Him Ten Commandments, ‘the 
words of the covenant’ concerning ritual, which he 
(Moses) wrote on two tables of stone. He remained 
with J” forty days and forty nights, and neither 
ate nor drank, Ex 34!8t+ [J” told Moses that 
the Israelites had corrupted themselves, and that 
He intended to destroy them; but at Moses’ inter- 
cession ‘J” repented of the evil which He said He 
would do unto His penis, When he reached the 
camp, Moses called to his side those who were 
faithful to J”; the Levites responded, and ai his 
command massacred 3000 evil-doers, and thus con- 
secrated themselves to J”, Ex 327 9b-1% 14. 25-28) sq” 
bade Moses and Israel go up without Him to 
Canaan; but, moved by their distress and prayers 
He relented, and said, ‘ My presence shall go with 
thee, and I will give thee rest’ ; then He permitted 
Moses to see something of His glory, and pro- 
claimed His name ‘J”, J”, a God full of compassion 
and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy 


* So Bacon and Exopus; usually assigned to Εἰ or Τὺ. 

ἐ So Bacon, Driver, etc. ; others, e.g. Addis, refer vv.22-25a to 
BE, and v.27 to P. 

{ For (n) and (0) see after (r). 

§ J's account of how water was provided is omitted. 

i In the transposition of passages, Bacon is followed; cf, 
Exopvs in vol. i. 809. 

4 There is no similarity between the Hebrew words for ‘ break 
through’ (077) and ‘break forth’ (715). 

** So Bacon, and similarly Dillmann ; most critics give these 
verses to E. 

f+ Ex 242, 

tt The references to a former set of tables and some other 
matters are R. 

§§ These verses are often ascribed to R or ἘΔ 
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and truth,’ Ex 318 Nu J]'1214.15) Hx 332-2 
3.46.9 * 

(rv) Moses’ father-in-law, Hobab the son of Reuel 
the Midianite, having come to visit him,t Moses 
invited him to accompany the Israelites to Canaan, 
At first he refused. But Moses told him that his 
local knowledge would enable him to guide Israel 
through the desert, and promised that he should 
share in the blessings promised to the Israelites, 
Whereupon le consented to accompany them, 
Nu 10°9-*2, 

(n) (0) After the departure from Sinai,§ the 
Israelites, lacking food and reduced to manna, 
apparently a natural product of the desert, hank- 
ered after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and ‘wept 
... every man at his tent-door.’ Moses remon- 
strated bitterly with J” for assigning him a task 
entirely beyond his powers! ‘I cannot bear all 
this people by myself, it is too much for me. If 
thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out 
of hand, if I have found favour in thy sight; and 
Ἰοὺ me not see my wretchedness.’ ” bade him 
tell the people that they should have flesh for a 
month. Moses asked how he should find so much 
for 600,000 men. J” bade him wait and see; and 
sent a wind which brought an immense flight of 
quails; but while the people were only beginning 
to eat them, J” smote them with a plague, Nu 
114-10. 18-28, 81-35 | 

(y) Perhaps the narrative of Dathan and Abiram 
given under EK, with Kuenen, should be ascribed to 
J, with Cornill. Bacon analyzes the JE portions 
of Nu 16 into two narratives, J and E; and this 
analysis is adopted substantially in NUMBERS ; cf, 
ill. 

(aa) At Kadesh the people lacked water, and 
murmured against Moses, who at J”s command 
procured them water by smiting a rock. The 
water was called ‘The water of Meribah’ 
(‘striving’). Parts of Nu 20h®. 

(bb) Moses sent Caleb and others into the 
southern highlands of Canaan as far as Hebron, 
to view the land. They reported that the land 
was fertile, but the inhabitants powerful. Never- 
theless, Caleb encouraged the people to invade the 
land ; but his comrades diewaatlad them, and they 
were panie-stricken and refused to go forward. J” 
proposed to destroy them and make Moses the 
ancestor of a greater nation; but spared them at 
his intercession. Yet because they had tempted 
Him ten times, none of the adults of that genera- 
tion should enter Canaan, except Caleb, Nu 1317: 
8b. 19. 22. 27 to honey, 28. 80. 31 1 416. 8, 9, 11-24 81 Mages pro- 
mised Caleb Hebron as his future possession, Jos 
146-14, || 

(ff) Israel marched along the borders of Edom 
to Moab, Nu 21!" ; (gg) and conquered Heshbon 
and other Amorite cities, Nu 21%» 25, 31.8; (hh) 
Balaam, sent for by Balak of Moab, to curse the 
Israelites, blessed them. Parts of Nu 22-24; (ii) 
When the Israelites sinned with Moabite women, 
Moses, at the command of J”, hung their chiefs 
before J”, Nu 251}. 3, 3b. 4, 

(11) Moses delivered final laws and exhortations 
to the Israelites, Nu 3110π2. 32); (mn) J” called 
Moses to the top of Pisgah, whence He showed 
him all Canaan. After Moses’ death, J” buried 
him in a valley of Moab, opposite Beth-peor, Dt 
341b to land. 4, 6a, 

ill. The Narrative in E.—(a) It is generally agreed 
that Aaron and Miriam appeared in the original 
E-story, Miriam being specially conspicuous. But 

* x 3312-23 or portions of it are often ascribed to R. . 

+ There are probably traces of J’s account of Hobab’s coming 
in Ex 18. Bacon, etc., refer vy.? 10-11 to J. 

ἱ This seems implied by Jg 116 J. 

§ No mention, however, of this in J. 


| Nu 211-3, usually given to J, clearly connects with these 
incidents, but is probably from another stratum of J. 


| 
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Aaron does not appear in the narrative of the 
lagues, the references in the present text being 
ue to redactors, and his réle is not clear; he 

scarcely seems to have been the brother and 

almost equal partner of Moses, perhaps not even 
the priest; but is chiefly conspicuous as oppos- 
ing Moses and leading Israel in sin. He was 
perhaps represented as a chief amongst the 

elders. ἢ 
(b) Moses was born of parents of the house of 

Levi, at a time when Pharaoh had ordered that 

all male children born to Israelites should be put 

to death. He was hidden for three months, and 
then placed in an ark of bulrushes, amongst the 
flags by the Nile. His sister + watched him, and, 
when he was found and pitied by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, the sister induced lier to employ Moses’ 
mother as luis nurse. Later on he was taken into 
the princess’s louse and trained as an Egyptian 
noble, Ex 2:1. (0) But when he was grown up, 
and had learnt that he was an Israelite, he went 
to see how his people fared, slew an Egyptian 
who was il-treating an Israelite, and when he 
found, on attempting the next day to reconcile 
two Israelites, that his deed was known, he fled to 

Midian, Ex 211-18 Ὁ 
(e)§ While Moses was keeping the flock of 

Jethro, his father-in-law, on Horeb, the mountain 

of God, God called to him, and announced Himself 

as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; ‘and 

Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon 

God.’ God told him that He had heard the ery of 

the oppressed Israelites, and would send Moses to 

Pharaoh, that the Israelites might be released. 

Moses pleaded his unfitness for such a mission ; 

and God promised to be with him, and gave him a, 

sign, that the people, after escaping from Egypt, 

should worship Him on Horeb, Ex 81" 4 δ. 9-12 | 

(ἢ God revealed to Moses His new name, 
YAHWEH, which is explained as equivalent to 
"EHYEH (EV, ‘I am’), in the phrase ’KHYEH 
"ASHER ’EHYEH (EV, ‘I ΑΜ THAT I AM’); 7 
warned him that Pharaoh would not release the 
Israelites till Egypt had been smitten with ‘all 
my wonders,’ and directed that, when the Israelites 
departed, their women should borrow jewels and 
raiment of their Egyptian neighbours. He gave 
Moses a rod, with which to work the wonders, 
Ex 313. 14, 19-22 411 

(ἃ) Moses took leave of Jethro, and set out for 
Egypt ‘with the rod of God in his hand,’ Ex 
41 ον ᾿ 

[(g) At ‘the mount of God,’ Aaron, sent by J”, 
met him; and he told Aaron all “5 5 words, Ex 
427. 38] #% 

(h) Moses {and Aaron] went to Pharaoh, and in 
the name of J” bade lum let Israei go ; he refused, 
reproached them with keeping the Israelites from 
their labour, and bade Moses {and Aaron] get to 
their burdens, Ex 515. 24, 

(i) At the command of J”, Moses inflicted upon 
the Egyptians five plagues—the turning of the 
Nile into Blood; Hail; Locusts; Three Days’ 
Darkness; the Death of the Firstborn (for the 
last see next paragraph). As regards the first four 
—in each case Moses worked the miracle by lift- 
ing up or stretching out the τοῦ ; 17 and Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened. It is stated that after the 
plagues of Locusts and Darkness J” hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart.f{ The Hail destroyed both man 


* Holzinger, Hewateuch, 175. 

1 Her name is not given. 

1 Vv.-15, sometimes given to J. 

§ For (d) see after (f). 

|| Omitting the reference to the bush in yv.4b 
Cf. Gop in vol. ii. 190. 

** Often ascribed to Τὸ. 


tf Not mentioned, however, in connexion with the Darkness, 


[9] 
Ex 1021-23, 
11 Ex 1020.27, 


and beast, Ex 61 715. 17b. 300. 23 6.28, 282. 25a, 95 1()12. 13a, 
14a. 20-23. 27, 

(j) J” announced to Moses that, after the in- 
fliction of a final plague, Pharaoh would let the 
people go; He bade him instruct them to borrow 
jewels of their neighbours. ‘J” made the Egyp- 
tians favourably disposed towards the people. 
Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the 
land of Egypt, and in the eyes of Pharaoch’s ser- 
vants, and of the people.’ ...* Pharach sent for 
Moses [and Aaron] by night, and bade them de- 
part with the Israelites. The latter borrowed 
jewels and raiment of their Egyptian neighbours, 
and started on their journey. They were armed, 
and carried with them the bones of Joseph. God 
led them to the wilderness of the Red Sea, to 
avoid the warlike Philistines, Ex 11)? 12% 35. 36 
1911:-.0. 

(1) Pharach pursued with 600 chosen chariots ; 
the Israelites cried unto J”, wlio bade them go 
forward ; Moses lifted up hisrod: ... the Angel 
of God placed himself between Israel and its pur- 
suers ... and took off their chariot wheels... 
[and when the Israelites saw what had been done 
they believed J” and His servant Moses], Ex 147 
in part. ]0d. 15bd. 19a, 20a. 25a, 31 

(1) Miriam the prophetess [the sister of Aaron] t 
led the women in a triumphal dance, while they 
sang— 

‘ Sing ye to J”, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 

‘The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,’ 
Ex 15:9. 21. 

(n) J” gave the Israelites ‘ bread from heaven,’ 
1.€ manna, Ex 164.§ 

(p) They reached Horeb, where, finding them- 
selves without water in the wilderness, the people 
strove with Moses, who, by command of J”, smote 
a rock, and water came from it. Hence the place 
was called Meribah (‘striving’), Ex 1714-6 and the 
references to ‘striving’ and ‘ Meribah’ in vy.” 7, 

(4ᾳ) || Moses went up to God, and received in- 
structions for the people to purify themselves in 
preparation for a Theophany on the third day. 
This was done, Ex 192: b-9a- 10. 118. 14.155 Qn the 
third day there was a thunderstorm, and God 
descended on the mountain in a thick cloud, to 
the sound of a trumpet. Moses brought the people 
before the mountain to meet with God. Moses 
spake and God answered, Ex 19'*:17- 9, The people, 
terrified by the storm and the trumpet, fled from 
the mountain, and begged that they might hear 
God’s words through Moses. Moses reassured 
them, and ‘ drew near to the thick darkness where 
God was.’ God spake ‘all these words,’ 7.e. the 
Ten Commandments.41 Moses reported them to 
the elders of Israel; and the people promised to 
obey them ; and Moses told J” their promise, Ex 
20-4. I-17] g6b-8. *¥* At J”’s command Moses and 
Joshua went up to the mountain and remained 
there forty days and nights, leaving Aaron and 
Hur in charge of the people. But, meanwhile, 
Aaron, at the request of the people, made a golden 
081} as an image of J”; bmilt an altar for it, and 
celebrated a feast to J“. At the end of the forty 
days, God gave Moses two tables of stone, written 
with the finger of God, and probably containing 
the Ten Commandments. As Moses and Joshua 


* According to this analysis, E’s account of the Death of the 
Firstborn and the Institution of the Passover have been 
omitted ; but doubtless the final plague of 111 was the Death 
of the Firstborn, especially if 4.32. 23 are Τὸ (so Bacon, etc.). 

¢ V.31, usually assigned to Jor 10. E’s account of the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea has been almost entirely omitted, probably 
because it was closely parallel to J’s. 

{t Perhaps R. 

§ Usually ascribed to J. 

|| For transposition of passages see 11. (q). 

§| Those usually so called. 

** Bacon's order as in Exopus is 201-21 1000 -8. but if so, ‘these 
are the words’ in 196> have nothing to refer to. 


RR ἠ ἑ ἠ π͵᾽.,,,, --ΠΠππΠπΠπΠπτΠΤΠΤςςΘθΘθΠρθρῤρῤΓ΄ἷ΄΄Ρ᾿΄᾿..ἥ... ...ϑὃΘζΚ[δὃ ἙἍἝΘὁ“΄“Ἕὦ 
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returned, they heard the noise of the feast; and 
when he came near, Moses saw the calf and the 
dancing. His anger waxed hot; he threw down 
the tables of stone, and broke them. He burned 
the calf, ground it to powder, and made the 
children of Israel drink water upon which the 
powder had been strewn; he reproached Aaron 
with his sin; and Aaron excused himself as having 
acted under compulsion. ‘Then Moses returned to 
J” and interceded for the people: ‘This people 
have sinned a great sin, and have made them a god 
of gold! Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.’ And J” answered: 
‘Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book. And now go, lead the 
people into the place of which I have spoken unto 
thee. Behold, mine angel shall go before thee: 
nevertheless, in the day when 1 visit, I will visit 
their sin upon them.’ At these tidings the people 
mourned, and put off their ornaments, Ex 241-14 
Me BONS 5.1180 Seek wo Bees... Variots laws 
were given by J” to Moses, Ex 20?226 9310-33 
9029-31 

Moses repeated these to the people, who pro- 
mised to obey them; Moses wrote them down. 
The next day - built an altar and set up twelve 
mazzeboth, one for each tribe. Under his direc- 
tions, certain young men offered burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings. Moses sprinkled half the 
blood of the victims on the altar; and then read 
to the people the Book of the Covenant, contain- 
ing the laws just referred to. ‘The Israelites again 
promised to obey these laws, and Moses sprinkled 
the people with blood: ‘ Behold the blood of the 
covenant which J” has made with you concerning 
all these words,’ Ex 24°°8, 

(r) Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, hearing what 
God had done for Moses and Israel, came to visit 
him at Horeb, and brought to him his wife and his 
two sons.* Jethro and Moses, together with 
Aaron and all the elders of Israel, partook of a 
sacrificial feast before God. Observing the con- 
tinual concourse of the pele to Moses ‘ to inquire 
of God,’ Jethro advised him to appoint subordinates 
to deal with lesser matters. Moses accordingly 
appointed rulers of tens, fifties, hundreds, and 
thousands. Then Jethro departed to his own 
land, Ex 18.} 

(s) {At this point, apparently, some account 
was given of the construction of the ‘Tent of 
Meeting,’ and perhaps of the Ark; for we are now 
told that Moses used to pitch the tent outside the 
camp, and worshippers used to go out toit. When 
Moses went out to the tent, the people stood at 
their tent-doors to watch him. As he entered, the 
pillar of God descended, and stood at the door of 
the tent; and the people prostrated themselves. 
Meanwhile, within, ‘J” spake unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.’ When 
Moses returned to the camp, Joshua, his minister, 
remained as attendant to the ‘Tent of Meeting,’ 
Ex 3374, 

(t) The Israelites, guided by the Ark, departed 
from the Mount of J”. When the Ark set forward 
Moses used to pronounce the blessing— 

‘Rise up, O J”, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
Let them that hate thee flee before thee’ ; 
and when it rested— 


‘Return, O J”, unto the ten thousands of the thousands 
of Israel,’ 


ΝῸ 1038ab,- 34-36, g 
(a) At Taberah, a consuming fire from J”, sent 


| 


* Cf. ii. (d); ‘after he had sent her back’in v.2 ig a har | 


monistic addition to reconcile J and E. 
ἡ There are probable traces of J in this chapter. 
t Of. P (q). 


| ἢ Sometimes given to J. 
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to punish the people for murmuring, was quenched 
at the intercession of Moses, Nu 112°, 

(v) At the command of J”, Moses went out to the 
Tent of Meeting with seventy elders; J” came 
down in a cloud and spake to Wis and ‘took of 
the spirit that was upon him, and gave it unto the 
elders,’ so that they prophesied. Two of the 
selected seventy, however, Eldad and Medad, had 
stayed in the camp ; nevertheless the spirit came on 
them, and they prophesied. A young man ran to 
the Tent of Meeting to tell Moses, whereupon 
Joshua urged Moses to forbid them; but Moses 
replied, ‘Art thou jealous for my sake? Would 
that all J”s people were prophets, and that J” 
would put his spirit upon them,’ Nu 1110’ 1% 24-30, * 

(w) Miriam and Aaron attacked Moses, saying,t 
‘Has J” spoken only by Moses, and not also by 
us?’ J” suddenly summoned Moses, Miriam, and 
Aaron to the Tent of Meeting, and declared to 
them, that while He made Himself known to 
prophets in visions and dreams, He would speak 
plainly to Moses face to face, and Moses should 
behold the form (¢émindh) of J”. Miriam was 
smitten with leprosy, but healed at the intercession 
of Moses, Nu 12. 

(x) At Rephidim, Amalek attacked Israel. 
Moses committed the direction of the battle to 
Joshua, while he himself, with Aaron and Hur, 
went up to the top of a hill, and held aloft the ‘rod 
of ἀοα. When it was held up, Israel prevailed ; 
when it was lowered, Amalek. But when Moses 
was exhausted, Aaron and Hur made him sit down 
while they held up his hands till sunset. Then 
Amalek was completely routed. J” bade Moses 
record in a book the victory, and J”s purpose to 
war against the Amalekites till they were extermi- 
nated. Moses built an altar called J”-nissi, ‘J” 
my banner,’ Ex 17816, 

(vy) Two Reubenite chiefs, Dathan and Abiram, 
rebelled against Moses because he sought to make 
himself a prince over Israel, and had failed to fulfil 
his promise to bring them into a land tlowing with 
milk and honey. Summoned to appear before 
Moses, they declined ; whereupon he went to them, 
bade the other Israelites separate themselves from 
the rebels, and appealed to J” to punish them by 
a hitherto unknown chastisement—the earth should 
open and swallow them up—as a sign that he had 
J”s authority for his leadership of Israel. Where- 
upon the earth opened, and swallowed them up 
with their households, and they went down alive 
into Sheol, Nu 161". 20β. 12. 14. 150. 25. 26. 2705 5328, 38. 8. 

(4) When the people reached Kadesh, Miriam 
died and was buried, Nu 20'. (bb) Moses urged 
the people to invade the land ; but, at their request, 
consented to send 12 men to survey it. These 
went as far as Eshcol, returned with a gigantic 
cluster of grapes and other fruit, but reported that 
the inhabitants were numerous and powerful. 
Whereupon the people cried out against Moses, 
and proposed to appoint a new captain, and return 
to Egypt.||. .. Moses bade the people return to 
the wilderness of the Red Sea; but, in spite of 
him, they advanced towards Canaan, but were 


* Often referred to a later stratum of Εἰ than Ex 18, The 
paragraph is probably an expansion of an older narrative con- 
taining only the prophesying of Eldad and Medad, Joshua’s 
protest, and Moses’ answer. 

+ Moses’ ‘Cushite wife,’ v.J46», is never again referred to, 
either in this chapter or elsewhere ; and it is clear from the 
rest of the chapter that the controversy between Moses on the 
one hand, and Miriam and Aaron on the other, had nothing tc 
do with any such matter; v.19¢> can hardly have Leen inserted 
by either RP or Rr, but by Rv£ from some older source; it is 
probably a fragment of an ancient uarrative, the rest of which 
has been omitted because it was not considered edifying, 

V.8 


§ On in v.l is probably due to textual corruption. Bacon 


| thinks the name occurred in a J version; this view is adorted 


in NUMBERS ; cf. li. (y). ’ 
|| The immediate sequel is omitted. 
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attacked and routed, Dt 1%“ (probably based on 
ἘΠ), Nu 1328 20. 28, 24, ὅθ. 27. 29. 83 1.410. 8. 4, 20, 89-45, Ὁ 

(cc) Moses sought permission for Israel to pass 
peaceably through Edom, but without success, Nu 
9014-21, (dd) In the course of the journey from 
Kadesh, Aaron died, Dt 10% & auried, 

(ee) For murmuring at the hardships of their 
renewed march through the desert, the people 
were plagued with fiery serpents. Moses prayed 
for them, and was told to make a brazen serpent, 
and by looking at this the sufferers were healed, 
Nu 21%>-9, (ff) Israel marched along the borders of 
Edom to Moab, Nu 21°; (gs) and conquered the 
territory of Sihon, Nu 21744-4720 + (hh) Balaam, 
sent for by Balak of Moab to curse the Israelites, 
blessed them, parts of Nu 22-24. (ii) Israel wor- 
shipped Baal-peor, and Moses bade the judges slay 
the offenders, δι Οὗ 1. δι, δ. 

(kk) J” announced to Moses that he was about to 
die, and Moses appointed Joshua his successor, 
ΝῺ 3114. 15 23. 

(1) Moses delivered final laws and exhortations to 
the people. Ex 211-238, displaced by R° to make 
room for D. Dt 1l-4is probably an ΔΒ expansion 
of I’s farewell speech of ates parallel to that of 
Joshua in Jos 24, Dt 271-8 17-19, 

(mn) Moses died in the land of Moab; his tomb 
was unknown, ‘ There hath not arisen a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom J” knew 
face to face,’ Dt 345+ %- 10, 

iv. The Narrative in P.—({a) Aaron is Moses’ 
brother, and Aaron and Moses are constantly 
coupled together. Miriam is ignored.t  (b) 
Moses and Aaron were the children of Amram and 
Jochebed; Amram was the son of Kohath, the 
son of Levi, Ex 67", Nu 26°61. § ef. 1 Ch 6, 
Moses’ wife and children are ignored. | 

(6) (ἢ When Moses was 80 and Aaron 83 years 
old (Ex 77), God spoke to Moses in Egypt,{] and 
revealed His new name—J”—thus: ‘Iam J”: and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob as El Shaddai, but by my name J” I was not 
known to them’—and declared that He had heard 
the groaning of the Israelites under the oppression 
of the Egyptians; and that He would now fulfil 
His covenant witli the patriarchs, by giving Canaan 
to their descendants. Moses told this to the 
Israelites, but they would not listen because their 
spirit was broken by their sufferings (Ex 67%). 
(g) When J” bade him demand from Pharaoh the 
release of the Israelites, he replied that he had not 
the gift of speech, and that, as the Israelites had 
not listened to him, it was not likely that he would 
make any impression upon Pharaoh. J” replied: 
‘[ have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy prophet . . . I will harden 
Pharaoh’s heart. . . Pharaoh will not listen to 
you... so 1 will bring forth my people by great 
judgments,’ Ex 611. 13 6 (ij) At the command of 
J”, conveyed through Moses, Aaron inilicted six 

lagues on the Egyptians—his Rod changed into a 
Reptile ;** all the Water in the land turned into 
Blood; Frogs; Gnats; Boils; the Death of the 
Firstborn (for which see next paragraph). 

The first four wonders were wrought by means 
of Aaron’s rod; but, in the case of the fifth, the 
Boils were caused by Moses appearing before 


* Nu 1441-45 ig sometimes given to J, and probably contains 
R-additions. 

t Vv.33-35 (Oc) are referred to R. 

t Miriam in Nu 201 is E, and 2699 is RP, 

§ These passages are often referred to late strata of P or to 
Re; even in that case they would probably be based on P; 
Which throughout implies that Aaron and, therefore, Moses 
belong to the tribe of Levi. 

|| This gap is supplied by 1 Oh 241417, 
cousins are mentioned Ly 102, 

41 Of. Ex 628, RP, 

** A wonder rather than a plague, but reckoned by Pin the 
same series ag the rest, 


Aaron’s uncles and 


Pharaoh and throwing soot into the air. In each 
case Pharaoh’s magicians competed with Moses 
and Aaron; the magicians succeeded in turning 
Rods into Reptiles, Water into Blood, and in 
producing Frogs, so that Pharaoh was encouraged 
in hardening his heart against the request of 
Moses and Aaron; but the magicians failed to 
produce Gnats, and said, ‘The tinger of God is 
here’; but Pharaoh still hardened his heart. In 
the case of the Boils, the magicians themselves 
were smitten and fled from Moses; but J” har- 
dened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not listen 
to Moses and Aaron,, Ex 7813-19. 20a. 21b, 22 g5-7, 16-19, 

(ἢ) At the command of J’, Moses and Aaron 
instituted the Passover, which was observed for 
the first time* . . . The Israelites marched out of 
Egypt into the wilderness, Ex 121-30. 28, 43-51 ] 31. 2. 20, 

(k) At the command of J’, Israel turned back 
and encamped by the sea, that J” might harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, and make him pursue Israel. All 
of which happened. Still, at the command of J’, 
Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, the 
waters were divided, and the Israelites ‘ went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand 
and on their left.’ The Egyptians pursued into the 
sea, but Moses again stretched out his hand over 
the sea, and the waters returned and overwhelmed 
them; while the Israelites reached the further 
shore in safety, Hx 141. 2. 4. 8, 9. 1ὅδλο, 16-18. 214. 210-28, 28. 
276. 28a. 29. 

(m) (o) In the wilderness the Israelites hankered 
after the fiesh-pots of Egypt, and murmured 
against Moses and Aaron; J” sent them manna in 
the morning, and quails in the evening, Ex 161+ δ. 
7. 9-14, 15b, 16h, 31 

(q) After sundry journeys (Ex 17 191+), the 
Israelites came to the wilderness before Sinai. 
The glory of J” dwelt on Sinai, hidden for six days 
in a cloud, but (apparently) manifested on the 
seventh like fire glowing through the cloud, On 
the seventh day J” called Moses into the cloud 
(Ex 2415b-1%3), where he recelved instructions as to 
the tabernacle and its furniture, and the priests 
and their vestments and duties, Ex 251-31?7.+ 

Moses came down from Sinai with the two 
Tables ; his face shone so that he veiled it § when 
he spoke to Aaron and ‘ the princes of the congre- 
gation.” He gave the Israelites J”’s commands, 
which they executed with great zeal; the taber- 
nacle was constructed, furnished, and consecrated. 
The glory of J” filled it, and the cloud covered it 
(Ex 349-40°8),|| Aaron and his sons were consecrated 
as priests, and entered upon the work of their 
office; but two of the sons, Nadab and Abihnu, 
offered before J” ‘strange fire, which He had not 
commanded ; and fire went forth from the presence 
of J” and devoured them.’ From time to time J” 
revealed various laws to Moses at Mt. Sinai, which 
make up the Book of Leviticus. 

Moses and Aaron proceeded to organize the 
nation and its worship. A census was taken 
showing the number of the adult males, apart 
from the Levites, to be 603,505; a census of male 


* P’s account of the Death of the Firstborn, implied in Ex 1212, 
has been omitted. 

ἡ Rr adds in yv.17-30.32-34 details as to the amount gathered, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and the placing of a pot of 
manna before the Testimony, 1.6. the Tables in the Ark. Unless 
this chapter originally stood after the narrative of the events at 
Sinai (so Addis and Bacon), the reference to the tables is an 
anachronism due to an oversight. 

j P contains a large number of laws revealed by J” to Moses, 
and promulgated by him to the people. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these in an article on Moses. Ses under HEXATHUCU 
in vol. ti. p. 868, 

§ According to 2 Co 313 Moses veiled his face that the Israelites 
might not see the glory pass away. 

|| Part or all of Ex 349-4033 belongs to late strata of P ; and 
Leviticus contains material from various strata; see Exopva, 
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Levites, young and old, taken later, showed them 
to amount to 22,000, Nu 11-10", * 

(6) On the 20th day, of the 2nd month, of the 
2nd year, the cloud was taken up from over the 
Tabernacle, and the Israelites left the wilderness 
of Sinai, according to J”s commandment given 
through Moses, Nu 101-°8, 

(y) Korah and 250 princes attacked Moses and 
Aaron for claiming a sanctity superior, 7.e. an 
exclusive priesthood, to that of the rest of the 
congregation, ‘This claim, apparently, was made 
by Moses and Aaron as Levites (so v.7, which 
has been transposed from v.? ‘Ye take too much 
upon you, ye sons of Levi’). Moses proposed 
that Korah and his company should officiate before 
J” as priests, that He might show His will in the 
matter. They did so, and appeared supported by 
all the congregation, J” threatened to destroy all 
Israel, except Moses and Aaron; but, at the inter- 
cession of Moses, the congregation were allowed to 
separate from Korah and his 250 princes, who were 
devoured by fire from J”. The congregation mur- 
mured and were smitten with a plague, which was 
stayed by an atoning oblation of incense made 
by Aaron, Nu 16! torah. 2-7. 18-24, 27 to side, 35, 41-50 + 
Twelve rods, one for each tribe, being placed 
before the Ark, Aaron’s rod budded to show that 
the tribe of Levi was chosen for the priesthood. 
J” ordered that Aaron’s rod should be kept always 
before the Ark, Nu 17. 

(aa) In the wilderness of Zin, the people, lacking 
water, murmured at Moses and Aaron. J” bade 
Moses take Aaron’s rod from before the Ark.§ 
Moses did so, gathered the congregation together 
before the rock, saying, ‘Hear now, ye rebels; 
shall we bring you forth water out of this rock?’ 
He smote the rock twice with his rod, and the 
water gushed forth. But J” rebuked Moses and 
Aaron for lack of faith, and told them that they 
should not be allowed to lead Israel into Canaan. 
Parts of Nu 2015. 2:1} 

(bb) At the command of J”, Moses sent from the 
wilderness of Paran Joshua and Caleb and ten 
others to survey the land. They went through 
the whole land, as far as Rehob on the borders of 
Hamath; and, after forty days, they brought 
back an evil report, that it was a land which ate 
up its inhabitants, and that all the people in it 
were giants. The congregation murmured against 
Moses and Aaron, who prostrated themselves 
before them. Joshua and Caleb protested that 
the land was a good land. But the congregation 
were about to stone Moses and Aaron, when the 
glory of J” appeared in the Tabernacle, and J” 
declared that of the grown men only Caleb and 
Joshua should enter Canaan. The other ten spies 
died at once by a plague, Nu 131-17- 21- 25. 26a. 82 ] 418, 
2. 5-7. 10, 26-30. 34-88 (qq) V hen Israel, journeying from 
Paran, reached Mount Hor, Aaron died, and was 
succeeded by Eleazar, Nu 2072-29, 

(ff) Israel marched along the borders of Edom to 
Moab, Nu 20”'21* 10. 1s, 

(ii) An Israelite brought in a Midianite woman ; 
whereupon there came a plague, which was stayed 
by the execution of the guilty couple by Phinehas 
the grandson of Aaron. J” bade Moses promise 
Phinehas ‘an everlasting priesthood,’ Nu 25%, 
(jj) Moses and Eleazar took a second census, none 
of those included in the former census surviving, 


* From various strata of P. 

ἐ See NumBers, p. 570%. 

{ Korah, Dathan, and Abiram in vv.%4.272=R. A later 
priestly writer has made additions, according to which Korah 
and the princes were Levites, who sought the priesthood, and 
specially attacked Aaron, 161]. son... Levi. 8:11. 16, 17, 820. 37-40, 

Nu 1710 

|| Wherein the sin of Moses and Aaron lay is not clear. The 
LXX for ‘shall we bring forth?’ μὴ &éZouev, may imply that he 
doubted whether they could. Ps 10683 states that Moses 
‘spake unadvisedly (ΝΕ 51) with his lips.’ 


except Joshua and Caleb, Nu 26. (kk) J” told 
Moses he was about to die; and, at J”s command, 
Moses appointed Joshua his successor, Nu 27. 
(11) Moses delivered final laws, ete., Nu 28-30, 
The Israelites defeated the Midianites and slew 
Balaam, Nu 31. (mm) Moses gave the territories 
of Sihon and Og to Reuben and Gad, Nu 321-38 ἡ 

(nn) Moses went up to Mt. Nebo and died there, 
at the age of 120, in full possession of all his 
faculties. The Israelites mourned him thirty 
days; and Joshua succeeded him, ‘full of the 
spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon him,’ Dt 34! 7-9, 

v. Moses in D, ete.—The additions made by the 
Deuteronomic writers and the various editors to 
the Pentateuch simply expound, interpret, and 
harmonize the information given by the older 
sources, and add nothing to our knowledge of the 
character and work of Moses. The various songs, 
though probably included in J and E, or JE, ete., 
are really independent sources, Ex 15738 (Song at 
the Red Sea) is doubtless the oldest account of the 
ere deliverance. It states, in accordance with 

, that J”, through a mighty wind, which first 
held back and then let loose the waters, over- 
whelmed the Egyptians in the Dead Sea. The 
‘ Blessing of Moses,’ Dt 33, speaks of a Theophany 
from Sinai, Seir, Mt. Paran, of a Law given by 
Moses, who} was ‘king in Jeshurun,’ and con- 
nects Levi with Massah and Meribah, either 
because Levi was regarded as equivalent to Moses, 
or else following an otherwise unknown tradition. 

vi. Moses in the OT outside the Pentateuch.— 
In the pre-exilic prophets, Hos 12%, sometimes 
ΡΣ κα as a later addition, states that J” brought 
up Israel from Egypt, and preserved him, by a 
prophet; Mic 64 refers to Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam as the leaders of Israel in the Exodus; 
Jer 151 couples Moses with Samuel, In the post- 
exilic prophets Moses is referred to in Is 634: 12, 
and the law of Moses in Mal 44, Dn 94-38, In the 
Psalter, Ps 105. 106 are a lyrical summary of the 
history of the Exodus; they are based on an 
edition of the Pentateuch, in which P had already 
been combined with JED, but which did not con- 
tain some of the latest priestly additions. Moses 
and Aaron are also referred to in 7729 as leaders 
of the people, and in 99°— 

“ Moses and Aaron among his priests, 
And Samuel among them that call upon his name. 

In Jos the Deuteronomic editors make frequent 
reference to the ‘law of Moses,’ ὁ.6. D, which, 
according to them, was strictly observed by 
Joshua and the elders of his generation, e.g. 
870-35, Τῃ Sam.-Kings, the Deuteron. editors seem 
to hold that this law was ignored till discovered 
in the temple in the reign of Josiah. In Ch, the 
priestly edition of the history, the law of Moses, 
2.e. the laws of the Pentateuch, was strictly ob- 
served by all good kings from David onwards. 

In Jos 24!-” (E) Joshua’s farewell speech gives 
a brief summary of the history of the Exodus, 
beginning, ‘I sent Moses and Aaron.’§ ‘There is a 
similar reference to Moses and Aaron in 1 8 12%8 
(E ἢ, Samuel’s farewell speech. 1 Ch 23!" gives 
the sons and grandsons of ‘ Moses the man of God,’ 
and states that they were reckoned with (7¥ 377) 
the tribe of Levi. 

vii. Reconstruction of the Histery.— We can 
take as our starting-point certain facts as to which 
the ancient sources and most modern critics agree 
—(a) That Moses was the leader under whom 
Israel was delivered from bondage in Egypt and 

* Probably RP, but based on JE, 

+ Driver, Steuernagel, etc., prefer to refer ‘the king’ to Jahweh. 

t Perhaps written in the reign of Manasseh. 

§ Omitted by the LXX. In view of the general attitude of E 


to Aaron, the words ‘and Aaron’ are probably R, if the clause 
belongs to the text at all. 
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from peril of annihilation by the Red Sea, and was 
governed during its sojourn in the wilderness ; (6) 
that through him Israel received a revelation, 
which was a new departure in the national re- 
ligion, and the foundation of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity ; and (e)—practically another aspect of the 
last point—that he originated or formulated many 
customs and institutions from which the later 
national system was developed; that thus (ὦ) 
Israel owed to Moses its existence as a nation; 
and (6) Moses is a unique personality of supreme 
importance in OT history. 

The following quotations will show the extent to 
which the general historicity of the Mosaic narra- 
tive is accepted; in (A) are placed those which 
minimize the historical element ; the rest in (B) :— 


(A) Stade, who in his GVZ was more sceptical about the 
sojourn of the people in Egypt than in more recent utterances, 
accepts Moses as a real person, thus: ‘Like all founders of 
religions, he brought to his people a new, creative idea, which 
moulded their national life. This new idea was the worship of 
Yahwe as national God’ (Stammgottes), Ὁ. 1380. Of. Akad. 
Reden, 105 ff, 

Renan, Hist. du Peuple d@ Isr. i. Ὁ. 161: ‘Mais ce qui est 
possihle aussi, c’est que tous ces récits de 1’Exode, ot la fable a 
pénétré pour une si large part, soient plus mythiques encore 
qu’on ne le suppose d'ordinaire, et qu’il ne faille, de tous ces 
récits, conserver que le fait méme de la sortie d’Israél de 
l’'Egypte et de son entrée dans la péninsule du Sinai.’ Of 
Moses he says: ‘La légende a enti¢rement recouvert Moise... 
quoique son existence soit trés probable,’ p. 159. 

(B) In Ewald’s treatment of this period, Hist. of Isr. [Eng. 
tr.] ii, 16-228, his own view of the history is partly subordinated 
to an exposition of the narratives in the various sources; but 
he clearly accepted the historicity of the leading events. Thus, 
of the passage of the Red Sea, he wrote : ‘ Whatever may have 
been the exact course of this event, whose historical certainty 
is well established, its momentous results, the nearer as well 
as the more remote, were sure to be experienced, and are even 
to us most distinctly visible,’ p. 75. 

Wellhausen, Hist. of Isr. pp. 429-488: ‘Moses... saw a 
favourable opportunity of deliverance. ... At a time when 
Egypt was scourged bya grievous plarue, the Hebrews broke 
up their settlement in Goshen one night in spring... on the 
shore... of the Red Sea... they were overtaken by Pharach’s 
army. ... A high wind during the night left the shallow sea 
80 low that it became possible to ford it. Moses eagerly 
accepted the suggestion, and made the venture with success. 
The Egyptians, rushing after, came up with them on the 
further sbore, and a struggle ensued. But the assailants 
fought at a disadvantage : the ground being ill suited for their 
chariots and horsemen, they fell into confusion and attempted 
a retreat. Meanwhile the wind had changed; the waters re- 
turned, and the pursuers were annihilated. After turning to 
visit Sinai... the emigrants settled at Kadesh.’ ‘A certain 
inner unity actually subsisted long before it had found any 
outward political expression ; it goes back to the time of Moses, 
who is to be regarded as its author. The foundation upon 
which, at all periods, Israel’s sense of its national unity rested 
was religious in its character. It was the faith which may be 
summed up in the formula, Jehovah is the God of Israel, and 
Israel is the people of Jehovah. Moses was not the first dis- 
coverer of this faith, but it was through him that it came to be 
the fundamental basis of the national existence and history.’ 
‘From the historical tradition . . . it is certain that Moses was 
the founder of the Torah.’ 

The late W. Robertson Smith wrote, OTJC2: ‘Moses... is 
the father of the priests as well as the father of the prophets,’ 
p. 303. ‘He was a prophet as well as a judge. As such, he 
founded in Israel] the great principles of the moral religion of 
the righteous Jehovah,’ Ὁ. 305. 

Smend, AT Religionsgeschichte2, writes: ‘The narrative of the 
Mosaic period contains certain leading features, tbe historicity 
of which there is no reason to doubt, viz. the sojourn in Egypt 
of the Israelites, or at any rate of a part of them; their flight 
from LTigypt; their connexion with the tribes of the Sinaitic 
peninsula and with the holy mountain ; their stay at Kadesb, 
and finally the conguest of the Amorite kingdom east of the 
Jordan. . . . Moses was not the lawgiver of Israel, but he was 
much more than that. By leading the Israelites out of Egypt, 
by unifying them in the wilderness, by conquering the land Εἰ. 
of Jordan, thus giving the Israelites a settled abode, and en- 
abling them to become agriculturists instead of nomads, he 
created Israel... . Through him Yahwe became the God of 
Israel,’ pp. 15-17. 

Kittel, in his Hist. af the Hebrews [Eng. tr.], which applies 
Dillmann’s Critical views to the history, writes: ‘Not only the 


Song (at the Red Sea), but all three main sources (J E P) have | 


historic ground beneath them. The Passage through the sea 
18. ἃ historical fact, but this is a link of a chain which implies 
others, earlier as well as later. The abode in Egypt, the Exodus 
thence, the continued journeying in the Desert towards Sinai, 
are thereby all made certain,’ i. p. 227f. Similarly he accepts 
connexion with Midian and the sojourns at Sinai and Kadesh, 
pp. 229-234, and finds a Mosaic kernel in the Decalogue and the 


Book of the Covenant. Further: ‘If the events of that period 

are, as a whole, beyond dispute, they demand for their ex- 

planation such @ personality as the sources give us in Moses,’ 
239 


‘Cornill, Hist. of the People of dsr. pp. 41-43, writes: ‘ Moses, 
a Hebrew of the tribe of Levi, had by favourable providence had 
access to the learning and civilization of Egypt,’ and led the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt. They were overtaken by the Egyptians at 
tbe Red Sea, but ‘a mighty north-east wind lays dry the 
shallow strait, and they go through on the bottom of the 
sea, into the desert, into freedom.’... ‘In Sinai. . . tracdi- 
tion locates the capital achievement of Moses, his religious 
reorganization of the people. It is one of the most remarkable 
moments in the history of mankind, the birth-hour of the 
religion of the spirit. In the thunderstorms of Sinai the God 
of revelation Himself comes down upon the earth: here we 
have the dawn of the day which was to break upon the whole 
human race, and among the greatest mortals who ever walked 
this earth Moses will always remain one of the greatest.’ 

Passing to details: Moses’ connexion with the 
Levites is vouched for not only by the statements 
as to his birth, Ex 2? E, 6% P, but also from the 
fact that the Levites of the sanctuary at Dan 
claimed to be descended from Moses;* and also 
by the designation of the Levites in Dt 33° as 
‘the people of thy holy one,’ 7vpn ΘΝ, 7 2.2. Moses. 
Perhaps Jfushi (Ex 619 [P]), as the name of a divi- 
sion of the Levitical clan Merari, denotes another 
group of Levites, who at one time claimed descent 
from Moses. 1 Ch 234"!’, where it is stated that 
the sons of Moses were reckoned (3x7) to the tribe 
of Levi, is possibly a trace of some arrangement 
by which the Mosaic Levites were placed on the 
same level as the other Levites; the genealogical 
statement of the transaction would be that Ger- 
shom was a son of Levi and not of Moses. Cf. 
LEVI. 

The E statement (Ex 2°), that Moses grew up in 
Egyptian surroundings,is supported by theapparent 
identity of his name with the Egyptian mesu ; but 
it is not likely, as Renan (Hist. du Peuple disr. 
i. 142 ff.) supposes, that he was greatly influenced 
in his work as the medium of divine revelation 
to Israel, by any Egyptian traming. The pre- 
prophetic religion of Israel has little in common 
with that of Egypt. Moreover, the early narra- 
tives make it clear that the scene of what we may 
call his religious education was the desert between 
Egypt and Palestine. Itwas at Horeb or in Midian 
that God appeared to him; and the only human 
being by whose advice he was guided alike in re- 
ligious and secular matters was his father-in-law, 
variously styled Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
Reuel, Hobab ben-Reuel, the Kenite. See HOBAB, 
JETHRO. It was at Horeb or Sinai that Moses re- 
ceived his fuller] revelation ; and throughout the 
earlier history J” is specially connected with Sinai. 
Thus it appears that Moses, as an exile from Egypt, 
found among the Bedawin of the wilderness of 
Sinai + the human influences which helped to shape 
his subsequent teaching,§ ef. art. GOD in vol. iL p. 
200°; there, too, he received the divine inspiration, 
which sent him back to Egypt to reseue his people. 
In that rescue and for the rest of his life, Moses 
was the mediator between J” and Israel alike in 
things material and spiritual. Israel, in its better 
moments, recognized that J” guided, protected, and 
championed His people through the leading and 
governance of Moses, and instructed them through 
his teaching. The tradition is equally clear that 
Israel had its evil moods in which it strove to 


* Jg 1830 (J ?), where the true reading is Moses, not Manasseh. 
The suggestion (Addis, Hex. p. 190 n.) that 1S 227 implies that 
a similar claim was made by the priesthood of Shiloh is not 
supported hy the general sense of the passage, which, more- 
over, was probably not written till after the destruction of 
Shiloh, 

+ So Dillmann, Addis, etc.; Driver prefers to render, ‘ the 
man, thy godly one,’ 7.e. the trihe of Levi. 

t Cf. the exile of the Egyptian Sanehat amongst the Bedawin, 
Petrie, Hgypt, 1. 153. 

§ The occurrence of J” in Jochebed suggests that the name 
J” was known in the tribe of Levi before the time of Moses; 
hut this name is found only in P. 
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shake itself free from the control of Moses, and 
that there were times when even he despaired of 
accomplishing the task which J” had laid upon 
him. The repeated offers of J” to annihilate Israel 
and make Moses the ancestor of a new nation, are 
probably a faithful reminiscence of importunate 
doubts as to whether Israel was worthy to be ‘the 
people of J”,’ ae to receive and entertain the 
Divine Presence by which Moses felt himself 
possessed and inspired. For then a nation was a 
necessary correlative of a religion. Would it not 
be better to leave Israel to its fate and to gather 
round himself some new community, just as cen- 
turies later Paul turned from the Jews to the 
Gentiles? But Moses’ intense patriotism made 
such a course impossible. ‘If therm wilt forgive 
their sin —; if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of 
thy book which thou hast written.’ Again and 
again he returned to the task of keeping the 
people true to their high vocation, alike by per- 
suasion and chastisement: while he as constantl 
besought J” to pardon their sin and bear with their 
frailty. 

We may also trust the tradition that Moses led 
Israel first to Kadesh and then to the plains of 
Moab, but that he died before the invasion of 
Palestine. The tradition of some sin, of which 
exclusion from Canaan was the penalty, is too 
obscure to be interpreted, far less verified. The 
important and controlling element of Moses’ work 
for Israel, and through Israel] for the religion of 
the world, was the uniting of the various tribes 
as ‘the people of J”,’ and of J“ only, in the faith 
that J” could control nature and history to His 
purposes. The mutual loyalty of the tribes to one 
another had an immense ethical valne, of which 
their common loyalty to J” was the bond and 
symbol. Hence an ethical character necessarily 
attached to J” Himself. In a primitive age a new 
departure necessarily had a concrete embodiment ; 
Moses therefore provided for J” a sanctuary and a 
ee ΩΝ The Tent of Meeting is mentioned by 

(Nu 11 ete.); and, even apart from P, who has 
probably expanded ancient material, the Ark was 
evidently constructed by Moses; it is conspicuous 
in JE at the crossing of the Jordan, but entirely 
absent at the Red Sea. As to the priesthood, 
Moses clearly placed the care of the Ark and the 
Tent of Meeting in the hands of his own family. 
Joshua, indeed, was left in charge of the Tent, but 
only as the deputy of Moses, who was the real 
priest, or, as Philo says, high priest. Moses appears 
(see above) to have left the succession in the priest- 
hood to his children ; it is not clear how far P’s 
statement that the family of Aaron was entrusted 
with the priesthood is derived from ancient tradi- 
tion, but the ordinary analysis supports this view 
by giving Dt 10°, Jos 14% to E, but they may 
belong to RP; see ‘Joshua’ in PB. Cf. ARK, 
TABERNACLE, etc. 

The Pentateucli also states that Moses committed 
to writing certain laws and records : ‘all the words 
of J’,’ Ex 24° (E)— what these ‘words’ were is 
not stated; the ritual Ten Commandments, Ex 
8458 (J); the register of the Stations in the Wilder- 
ness, Nu 33! (RF); ‘this law,’ probably the original 
Deuteronomie Code, Dt 31° (R°). The articles 
Exopus, DEUTERONOMY, NUMBERS explain why 
even these sections, at any rate in their present 
form, are not attributed to Moses. Yet these 
passages warrant us in believing that many of the 
_— and institutions of the Pentateuch originated , 
with Moses, or received his sanction, or are the 
natural application to later times of the principles | 


poems, viz. Ex 151-18. the Song of Triumph at the 
Red Sea; Dt 32!*, the Song of Moses; Dt 337; 
and some other poems in Ex—-Dt; Ps 90, the Prayer 
of Moses; and the whole Pentateuch and the Bk. 
of Job have been attributed to him by rabbinical 
and other theories. The reasons why this ascrip- 
tion of these books and poems to Moses has been 
for the most part abandoned will be found in the 
articles on the several books. It is not impossible 
that he may have composed narratives and poems, 
and that portions of such work are preserved in 
the Pentateuch, but we have no means of identify- 
ing them. 

It will be obvious that the question, ‘ What 
new elements of cult and faith did Moses add to 
the religion of Israel?’ can be only very partially 
answered. Later times rightly held that, in a 
sense, they were his debtors for their whole trea- 
sure of religious faith and life; they were not 
careful to distinguish between original Mosaism 
and its developments; but included both alike 
under the formula, ‘J” said to Moses.’ Modern 
analysis has not yet succeeded in definitely and 
certainly separating the one from the other. It 
has been proposed to determine Mosaism by ascer- 
taining the nature of the pre-prophetic religion of 
Israel. But our data for this calculation are in- 
adequate; and even if it were successfully per- 
formed, we have still to discover the exact state 
of pre-Mosaic religion, and to establish some prin- 
ciple by which the credit for the advance from that 
to prophetic religion is to be distributed between 
Moses and other teachers, such as Samuel and 
Elijah. Moses’ work was rather practical than 
didactic, the influence of an inspired life rather 
than the inculcation of abstract dogmas. He 
made the faith, the sanctuary, the Ark of J” the 
rallying-point of a united Israel. This point is 
rightly emphasized by Τὰ and P in their statements 
that it was through Moses that the name YAHWEH 
was niade known to Israel. What there was new 
to Israel in this name, as compared with the 
divine names they had hitherto used, we cannot 
at present determine. But, in the natural course 
of things, each of the tribes of Israel would have 
developed, like Ammon, Moab, and Edom, its own 
henotheistic religion. The devotion of so great a 
group of tribes to J”, and J” only, and the survival 
of this common devotion when the political unity 
disappeared, under the Judges and again during 
the divided monarchy, was a distinct step from 
henotheism to monotheism. Moreover, the faith 
that the God whose sanctuary was Sinai could 
rescue Israel from Egypt, protect and provide for 
them in the wilderness, and put them in possession 
of Palestine, emphasized the truth that J” was not 
the God of a country, but of a people; and the 
relation of a deity to a people is far more spiritual 
than the relation of a deity to a country—J” 15 
of a higher order than Baal. Hence the Mosaic 
faith, ‘J’ is the God of Israel,’ and the realiza- 
tion of that faith in the events of Israel’s history 
during the leadership of Moses, constitute a dis- 
tinct advance in spiritual monotheism. 

Moses’ personality cannot be exactly defined, 
for similar reasons. In the oldest tradition he 
stands in such isolated grandeur,* is so constantly 
thought of as the ideal ruler and prophet, that 
the traits of human, individual life and character 
are lost. Even points that seem characteristic 


“are soon seen to belong to the Israelite ideal of 


the saint and prophet. His shrinking from his 
mission he shared with men like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. When Nu 12? (E? or perhaps R) states 


involved in his government of Israel. 

It is doubtful whether we can regard Moses as | 
an author in the literary sense. His name is 
indeed found in the OT in connexion with various | 


that Moses was meek (‘az@w) above all other men, 

it means that he was unique in his piety, for to 

be ‘andw came to be the characteristic grace of 
* For Aaron see ij.-iv. (a). 
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the godly man. On the other hand, his wife and 
sons vanish silently from the story, which cares 
nothing about his personal relations, and is in- 
terested only in the official successor to his leader- 
ship. The pieture drawn of him in the Pentateuch 
is adequately sketched by saying, with Philo, that 
Moses is portrayed as supremely endowed with the 
human gifts and divine inspiration of king and 
lawgiver, priest and prophet. 

C. MosEs IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The NT 
makes frequent reference to the history of Moses. 
For the most part, however, it adds nothing to 
the OT narrative. In some instances it follows 
a text differing from MT, or a tradition varying 
from the Pentateuch,* but these differences do 
not affect the general history of Moses. In other 
eases, the NT follows tradition in obtaining new 
features from the interpretation of the OT narra- 
tive. The simple aio (EV ‘goodly’ of Ex 2?) 
beconies, by a development from the LXX ἀστεῖος, 
the emphatic phrase ἀστεῖος τῷ θεῷ (EV ‘exceeding 
fair’), Ac 739, ef. He 11%, So, again, He 11° 
‘Moses, when he was grown up, refused to be 
ealled the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing 
rather to be evil entreated with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season ; 
accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt: for he looked unto 
the recompense of the reward. By faith he for- 
sook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: 
for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.’ 
Similarly, St. Stephen (Ac 775-41), in stating that 
Moses ‘was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,’ that he was about forty when he filed 
from Egypt, that he spent forty years in Midian, 
etc., follows traditions which are an obvious de- 
duction from the OT statement that Moses was 
brought up as the ‘son of Pharaoh’s daughter,’ 
and from the chronology of the Pentateuch. 

There are, however, a few statements about 
Moses in the NT which can scarcely be conjectural 
expansions of suggestions found in the Pentateuch. 
They are, for the most part, derived from apo- 
eryphal works: 2Ti 3°% ‘Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses,’ and ‘their folly ... came to 
be evident unto all men,’ is said by Origen (on 
Mt 27°) to be taken from an apocryphal Book of 
Jannes and Jambres; see JANNES AND JAMBRES 
(Book oF). Jude 5, the contention of Michael 
and Satan over the body of Moses, is froin another 
apocryphal work, the Assumption of Moses; see 
following article. 

The NT constantly refers to the law of Moses, 
and to Moses as the founder of OT religion, and 
refers to the Pentateuch as ‘Moses’ (Lk 16%). 
His prophetical status is recognized by the quota- 
tion in Ae 3%. At the Transfiguration, Moses and 
Elijah appear as the representatives of the OT 
dispensation, and Christ and they speak of His 
approaching death as an ‘Exodus’ (Lk 9°, ef. 
2 Pel), While the NT contrasts the law with 
the gospel, and Moses with Christ (Jn 111 ete.), 
yet it appeals to the Pentateuch as bearing witness 
to Christ (Dt 18! in Ac 7*), in a way which 
implies that what Moses was to the old, Christ 
is to the new dispensation. Similarly, the com- 
parison betwecn Moses and Christ in He 35: 6 im- 
lies that, though Christ was greater than Moses, 

le was, in a sense, a greater Moses, and that 
Moses was a forerunner and prototype of Christ. 

D, Mosts ΙΝ TRADITION.—An immense mass 
of traditions gathered round Moses. Many of these 
are collected in Josephus, Ant. 11.-ῖν΄, c. Apion. ; 
Philo, Vita Moysis; Euscbius, Prep. Lv. 9; in 
the Targums and rabbinical commentaries; and 
in the psendepigraphal works ascribed to Moses.t+ 


* 2 Co 818. He 94 (οἵ. Nu 1719), 
t See Moses, AssUMPTION OF. 
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Traditions are also found in the Koran, and in 
other Arabian works. It is possible that there 
may be in this wilderness of chaff some grain of 
fact not otherwise known ; but, speaking generally, 
the student of OT history may set the whole on 
one side. 

So Canon Rawlinson, Moses, Tis Life and Times, Pref. tii: 
‘Many legends have clustered round the name of Moses, some 
Jewish, others Mahometan, but these are almost always worth- 
less, and throughout the following pages, excepting in a single 
instance, no notice has been taken of them. The writer's 
strong conviction has been that it is from the Scriptures almost 
entirely, if not entirely, that we must learn the facts of Moses’ 
life and deduce our estimate of his character.’ 

Hence, with the partial exception of the Manethu 
traditions preserved by Josephus, to be noticed 
hereafter, these legends arc mostly ignored by 
historians. The chief exception is Stanley, who, 
in his Jewish Church and the article ‘Moses’ in 
Smith’s DS, interweaves legends with biblical! 
data in his usual picturesque fashion. 

Doubtless, however, the ideas which the Jews 
in the NT period had of Moses were somewhat 
influenced by such traditions—witness their cur- 
ΤΌΠΟΥ in Philo and Josephus: these traditions, 
however, would not—-and the NT shows that they 
did not—seriously modify the account given in the 
OT of the life and work of Moses. They supply 
details of names and numbers; narrate incidents 
that fill gaps in the story ; and provide facts which 
explain obscurities. Further, by adding to the 
marvellous in the history of Moses, they attempt 
the superfluous task of increasing his unique 
spiritual importance. We ean cite only a few 
examples. Thus Josephus* (And. τι. ix. x.) gives 
many details of the childhood and youth of Moses. 
Pharaoh’s danghter’s name was Thermuthis; the 
infant refused to be suckled by Egyptian nurses ; 
he was of divine form (μορῴῃ θεῖον) ; the princess 
induced her father to put his crown on Moses’ 
head, but Moses threw it down and trod on it, 
etc. etc. An account of a successful campaign 
against the Ethiopians, in which Moses commanded 
the Egyptian army, and married Tharbis, the 
daughter of the Ethiopian king, probably grew 
out of the reference to his ‘Cushite wife’ in Nu 
191, The account of Moses’ death (Iv. viii. 49) 
concludes: ‘As he was embracing Eleazar and 
Joshua, and was still talking with them, a cloud 
suddenly stood over him, and he disappeared down 
a certain valley. But he wrote in the Sacred 
Books that he died (αὐτὸν τεθνεῶτα), fearing lest 
men should venture to say that he had been 
deified (πρὸς τὸ θεῖον αὐτὸν ἀναχωρῆσαι) on account 
of his extraordinary virtue.’ Elsewhere (6. Apion. 
i, 26) he quotes Manctho to the effect that Moses 
was born in Heliopolis, and bore the Egyptian 
name of Osarsiph. Philo (Vita AToysis, i. 5) gives 
the details of his education in the learning of 
Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and Chaldea. In i. 39 
he has a version of the fight at Rephidim (Ex 
17816), in which Aaron and Hur are dispensed 
with, and Moses’ hands are miraculously upheld. 
In 111. 39 he speaks of Moses’ prophesying his own 
death, by divine inspiration, while yet alive, and 
being buried ‘not by mortal hands, but by im- 
mortal powers,’ and concludes, ‘Such was the life, 
and such the death of Moses, king, lawgiver, high 
priest, and prophet, as it is recorded in the Saered 
Seriptures.’ 

Although the Manetho traditions belong rather 
to the general history of the Exodus than to the 
personal career of Moses, something more may be 
said about them here. Josephus (6. Apion.) gives 
the traditions as to the Exodus preserved by 


* The many tedious expansions of the Bible story in Josephus 
and Philo, especially the speeches, which, after the manner of 
Thucydides, they put into the mouths of Moses and others, 
have of course no historical value. 
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Manetho, an Egyptian priest and historian of 
Heliopolis, during the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, B.C. 285-246. In i. 26, 27, Manetho is quoted 
as stating that a priest of Heliopolis, named Osar- 
siph, afterwards Moses, raised a revolt of persons 
altheted by leprosy and other foul diseases, who 
lad been settled on the borders to deliver Egypt 
from the pollution of their presence. They were 
defeated and driven out of Egypt into Syria by 
Amenophis king of Egypt. In ch. 32 a similar 
story is quoted from Chceremon,* the leaders of 
the Jews being Moiises Tisithen and Joseph 
Peteseph. In ch. 34, ef. 11. 2, a third version of the 
story is quoted from Lysimachus.t Aceording to 
i. 14, 15, 26, ii. 2, Manetho stated that Jerusalem 
was built by the followers of shepherd kings, 
Hyksos, when they were expelled from Egypt 
by Tethmosis; and, apparently, regards these 
Hyksos as the ancestors of the Israelites. It 
has sometimes been maintained that the story 
of the expulsion of the lepers is a truer version of 
the Exodus than that given in the OT; and some 
who reject Manetho’s main story quote his names 
of persons and places. It is safer to regard his 
and other narratives as mere perversions of the 
biblical account (Stade, Geseh. i. 128; Seinecke, 
Gesch. i. 80). 

The Mussulman legends are partly imaginative 
but tedious expansions of the Bible narrative, prob- 
ably known only indirectly ; partly pure myths. 
Thus, when Moses struck the rock, twelve streams 
enshed forth, one for each tribe (Koran, ii.). Sura 
Xvill. gives a story of the journey of Moses with 
el-Khidr, the Unknown, whieh reads like a section 
of the Arabian Nights. The numerous legends 
about Moses illustrate the fact that the Moslems 
recognize Moses, in common with Jesus and Mo- 
hammed, as a prophet and apostle (Koran, xix.). 

Ci. CHRONOLOGY OF OT, EXODUS To CANAAN, 
ISRAEL (History oF), HEXATEUCH, ExoDUSs, 
Leviticus, NUMBERS, DEUTERONOMY, ARK, 
TABERNACLE, AARON, and articles on the various 
persons, places, and things mentioned in Ex-Dt; 
also Mosks (ASSUMPTION OF). 


LITERATURE.—Commentaries on the Pentateuch, and sections 
referring to Pent. in the OT' Introductions. Sections on Mosaic 
period in the Histories and ΟἿ᾽ Theologies cited in Literature 
under IsRAEL (History OF); also in the OY Theologies of Kayser- 
Marti, Oehler [Eng. tr.], Piepenbring [Eng. tr.]; W.R. Smith, 
OTJC? pp. 254-4380. See also G, Rawlinson, Jloses; Baker- 
Greene, Jligration of the Hebrews. 

A list of pseudepigraphal books ascribed to Moses is given in 
Charles’ Assunuption of Aloses, pp. xiv-xvii. For the Jewish and 
Mohammedan legends see Stanley, Jewish Church, i. 86-173, 
and art. ‘Moses’ in Smith’s DB; also Koran, Suras ii., vii., x., 
xviii, xix., XX., XxVi., xxvill., xl; Gustav Weil, Biblical 
Legends of the Mussulmans, χὰ as The Bible, the Koran, and 
the Talmud, and notes to Rodwell’s tr" of the Koran ; d’Herbe- 
lot, Bibliothéque Orientale, Moussa ben-Amram; Ῥ I. Hershon, 
Genesis, with a Talmudical Commentary, see under ‘ Moses’ in 
Index iii. For the Egyptian traditions of Manetho, Cheremon, 
and Lysimachus, and for Artapanus (ap. Eus. Prep. Hv, ix. 27), 
etc., see Ewald, Hist. of Zsr. ii. 76-94. For the Archeology see 
Driver in Authority and Archeology oo pp- 54-79. 
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H. BENNETT. 
MOSES, ASSUMPTION OF. 


The Assumption of 
Moses [’Avadnyis Μωυσέως ap. Gelasius of Cyzieum 
(Mansi 11. 844)] is a Jewish writing originally com- 
posed in Hebrew or Aramaic early in the Ist cent. 
A.D. 015 extant in a Latin translation preserved 
in a single palimpsest MS, which was discovered 
by Ceriani and edited by him in Monwmenta Sacra 
et Profana, vol. 1. fase. 1. pp. 55-64 (1864). The 
best edition is that of Dr. ἢ. H. Charles (1897) : 
his division of the text into chapters and verses is 
here adopted, and his edition quoted by its pages 
e.g. ‘ Charles 87 *]. 

i. CONTENTS (Historical allusions not expressly 


*An Alexandrian living shortly before the Christian era 
(Ewald, Hist. of Isr. tr.4 ii. 85 n,). 

t ‘Otherwise unknown, but certainly still later than Chore- 
mon,’ Ewald, op. cit. ii, 86 


et 
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named in the text are given in brackets).—I. In 
the year 2500 A.m., Moses, being 120 years old, 
calls Joshua and appoints him to be his successor, 
at the same time giving him the books, which he 
is to bury carefully in a safe place. JI. Joshua 
shall give the people their inheritance (1, 2): 
afterwards they will be ruled by chiefs and 
kines, and God will fix the place of His sanctuary 
(3, 4), though the ten tribes will break off (56). But 
the people will fall into idolatry (6-9). ΠῚ, Then 
a king from the East [Nebuchadnezzar] will burn 
their ‘colony’ [Jerusalem] and the temple, and 
will carry them captive (1-3). The ten tribes and 
the two tribes will monrn together and pray, and 
will remember the warnings of Moses (4-13). They 
will be in bondage about 77 years (14). JV. Then 
a certain one [Danicl] will pray for them (1-5), 
and some of them will be allowed to return, though 
the ten tribes will remain among the Gentiles (6-9). 
V. At a later period the priests, ‘slaves, sons of 
slaves,’ will fall into idolatry and iniquity through 
the wicked kings who are over them [Antiochus 
and the LHellenizing Priests, such as Menelaus 
(2 Mac 45)]. VI. Then will come kings calling 
themselves priests [The Hasmoneans], who also 
will work iniquity (1). These in turn are to be 
followed by a king not of the race of the priests 
[Herod], who will tyrannize over them for 34 
years (2-6): his children will reign for shorter 
periods (7), and a powerful king of the West 
[Varus, governor of Syria, B.C. 4] will conqner 
them and burn part of the temple (8, 9). VII. 
Here the history ends and the predictions begin : 
first will come rulers who will be hypocrites, 
eluttons, tyrannical, impious, boastful, proud... 
(This chapter is much mutilated inthe MS). VIII. 
Another visitation of wrath will descend npon them, 
and the ‘king of the kings of the earth’ will 
crucify those who confess their circumcision and 
give their wives to the Gentiles, and will make 
them carry unclean idols and blaspheme. IX. 
Then there will be a man of the tribe of Levi 
whose name will be Taxo [Eleazar (see below)], 
who will take his seven sons into the wilderness 
to fast for three days and then die, rather than 
transgress the law of the Lord of lords. X. Then 
the Lord’s kingdom will appear, and the angel 
[Michael] will be commissioned to avenge the 
enemies of Israel (1, 2). The Most High will 
arise, while the earth trembles and the sun and 
moon are darkened, and He will punish the Gen- 
tiles ; but thou, Israel, wilt be blessed and mount 
up to the heavens, and thou shalt see thy enemies 
on the earth,* and shalt give thanks to thy Creator 
(3-10). But now Joshua is to keep these words 
safe: from the death of Moses to the Advent shall 
be 250 ‘times’ (11-15). XI. When Joshua hears 
these words of Moses, he is much grieved, What 
sepulchre (he says) can be fit for Moses? How can 
I, Joshua, guide the 600,000 Israelites, or defend 
them from the Amorites, who will attack them 
when Moses is gone? XII. Moses then places 
Joshua in his own seat, and comforts him by 
reminding him of the providence of God... 
(Here the MS breaks off in the middle of a 
sentence). 
ii. DATE.—It follows from the above analysis 
that the Assumption was written after Herod’s 
death, but before any of his sons had reigned so 
long as their father, i.e. between B.C. 3 and A.D. 
30. The most probable date is soon after the 
deposition of Archelaus in A.D. 6. (So Charles 


'lyiili, who also examines the views of other 
scholars). 


111, STANDPOINT AND TEACHING.—The value of 
the Assumption of Moses for modern students is 
expressed by the title of J. E. H. Thomson’s work, 

* Or, according to Charles’ conjecture, in Gehennea. 
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‘ Books which influenced our Lord and His Apostles’ 
(see Charles xxvii f.). The author is characterized 
by Dr. Charles as a Pharisaic Quietist. He was 
not a Sadduecece, for he attacks the priests and 
expects a theocratic kingdom. He was not a 
Zealot, for he is significantly silent about the 
exploits of the Maccabees, and his ideal liero, 
Taxo [Eleazar], is one who will be passively faith- 
ful unto death. Nor was he an Essene, for he is 
keenly interested in the fortunes of the temple. 
‘He was a Pharisee of a fast-disappearing type, 
recalling in all respects the Chasid of the early 
Maccabeean times, and upholding the old traditions 
of quietude and resignation’ (Charles li-liv). 
Hence he represents that tendeney in Jewish 
thought which was most nearly allied to primitive 
Christianity.* It is this which gives real interest 
to the investigation of the many critical difficulties 
presented by the text of the book. 

iv. Tne LATIN TExT.—The Milan Palimpsest 
(Bibl. Amb. ec. 73 inf.), our sole witness for the 
text, appears to date from the 6th cent.t The 
Assumption occupies quire xvii, the preceding 
quite containing the unique fragments of the 

atin translation of the Book of Jubilees (wh. 
see), But, though the whole volume is marked 
by peculiarities of writing and spelling due to the 
scribe, the two works were not translated at the 
same time or place, as is clear froin the divergent 
renderings of Greek words. The Latin vocabulary 
of the Assumption includes aedes (ναός), arbiter 
(μεσίτης), colonia (=‘a town’)§, nuntius (ἄγγελος), 
palam facere (ἀποκαλύπτειν), Summus (“Tyroros), and 
transliterations such as acrobistia (Ξε ἀκροβυστία), 
clibsis (θλίψις), scene (σκηνή). Important for the 
date is the rare use of secus for κατά ‘aceording 
to,’ parallels to which oceur in Clem. Rom. Jat 21%, 
and in a non-Christian inscription found at Pes- 
chiera (CTL v. 4017). |l 

The MS (which is often very hard to read) was 
transeribed by Ceriani with wonderful accuracy. 7 
But the Latin itself is disfigured by many corrup- 
tions, mostly due to the carelessness of tran- 
seribers, 6.0. ex tribus for patribus (i. 8), sub 
anulo for sub nuilo (xii. 9).** More serious are 
those which rest on mistakes in the underlying 
Greck. Dr. Charles has detected a notable instance 
in il. 7, where adcedent ad testamentum Domini et 
finem polluent must correspond to προσβήσονται τῇ 
διαθήκῃ Κυρίου καὶ τὸν ὅρον βεβηλώσουσιν ; here by 
reading παραβήσονται τὴν διαθήκην and ὅρκον (for 
ὅρον) we get the appropriate sense, ‘ they will trans- 
gress the covenant of tlie Lord and profane the 
oath.’ No doubt there are cases of still deeper 
corruptions which arose in the origimal Semitie, but 
these are more diffieult to discover and remove. 

A full discussion of all the obseurities presented 
by the text as we have it would be impossible 
here: one point, however, must be noticed, as it 
affects the general understanding of the book, 
This is the interpretation of chs. viii. and ix., 


* Comp., for instance, Mk 396 with Asswmp. xi. (tune parebit 
reqnum [Det]. .. εἰ tune Zabulus finenr hatebit). 

t A rough facsimile of a couple of lines is given in Volkmar’s 
edition of the Assuniption, p. 153. 

1. So Οὐ in Te 915 (not elsewhere). 

§ Cf. Clem. Rom. fat, p. 2011, 

| This use of secus must not be confused with the late and 
vulgar use of secus for rapa, ey. secus mare Mt 131 in latt. 
omn. (exc. afr.), examples of which are hardly found before the 
4th cent. A.D. Seeus for repx occurs in Jubilees 1615 4915 ete, 

“| Only in four places have we found ourselyes unable to 
follow Dr. Ceriani. We read aerevbisam (not acrostsam), MS p. 
ὑτα 3 » tam (not tam), p. L0G? 5; eum (not cum), p.100a13; mneut 
(not in eut), p. 10087. The last word we take to be a inistake in 
the MS for sieut. 

**The obscure phrase in tempore tribum (iv. 9) seems to the 
present writer like a corruption of in tempore retributionis (or 
reltribuendi): cf. los 97. In the same verse Schmidt-Merx and 
Charles have already recognized that natos is a mistake of the 
scribe for nationes. In the very corrupt clause at the end of 
viii. 6 suum looks like a inistake for suem, 


describing the ‘second tribulation’ of the Jews. 
As it stands, this section comes between the death 
of Herod and the final judgment, but the details 
of the persecution notably coincide with that which 
befell the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes, a period 
which is very rapidly passed over iu chs. v. and vi. 
owing to the author’s dislike of the Hasmonzeans. 
Dr. Charles, therefore, in his Notes to pp. 28-30, 
supposes that the section has been misplaced, and 
that its real place is between chs. v. and vi. But 
this violent remedy is inadinissible: the final 
Theophany (ch. x.) comes in well after the story 
of the ideal saint Taxo (ch. ix.), but very badly 
after the description of the wicked priests and 
rulers in ch. vii. In the opinion of the present 
writer, the difficulty disappears if we regard the 
author of the Assumption as having filled up his 
picture of the final woes from the stories of the 
Antiochian martyrs. Dr. Charles himself says of 
ch. ix. (p. 34): ‘Its purpose is to indicate the line 
of action which the Chasids or Pharisaie party of 
his own time should pursue. . . . [Ὁ prescribes the 
duty our author would enforee on the Pharisaism 
of his own time. Just as his complete silence as 
to the Maccabsean uprising forms an emphatic 


censure of its aims, so his vigorous statement of 


the opposed and Chasid line of action is designed 
as a commendation of its character.’ 

The latter part of the above quotation refers 
especially to Taxo, who (as Dr. Charles points 
out, p. 35) has been evolved out of the story of 
Eleazar (2 Mac 6'*%, 4 Mac 53). His seven sons 
correspond to the seven sons of the widow (2 Mae 7), 
and his eave of refuge corresponds to those of the 
Chasids (1 Mac 1° 2%), Various unsatisfactory 
explanations of the origin of the name Zaxo have 
been put forward: they are given in Charles 35 f. 
What has hitherto escaped observation is that 
‘Tazo’ itself, when put back into the original 
language of the book, is nothing more than a 


slightly corrupted cipher for Elcazar. All that 
is necessary is to read ZVaxoc for Taro. The letter 


may have fallen out in the Latin of the Assumption, 
as in ore for orbe (xii. 4), or in the underlying 
Greek, as in ὅρον for ὄρκον (ii. 7). Now TAxoc 
in the Latin implies taza in the Greck, and this 
in turn implies piozn in the Semitic original. This 
word means nothing asit stands, but if we take in 
each case the next letter of the Semitic alphabet, 
c.g. B for A, M for L, ete., we get ny?" Elcazar, the 
very name whicli of all others is most suitable.* 

Thus the future anticipated in the Assumption is 
a period of triumphant wickedness and oppression ; 
but just when the saints have given an example of 
passive endurance, at once most hopeless and most 
splendid, the Most High will Himself intervene and 
deliver His people. 

v. THE END OF THE Work.—The Milan Pal- 
impsest breaks off in the middle of a sentence, 
and the question arises how much is lost. The 
purely internal evidence would suggest that very 
ittle is lacking. Moses las finished his prophecy 
and is about to die: there is nothing more to be 
said. With this also goes the fact that all the 
leaves of the quire containing the fragment of 
the Assumption are preserved. If the missing 
portion consisted of several whole quires and not 
merely a single leaf or pair of leaves, it is some- 
what strange that the final quire of the extant 
fragments is intact.t 

* We know from the parable in St. Luke (16°) that Eleazar 
(or, in the Greek form, Lazarus) is an appropriate name to give 
Lo the representative of the poor but pious Israelite. 

1 The Stichometry of Nieephorus does not greatly help us to 
discover how much is missing at the end. The number of στίχοι 
there given for the ᾿Ανάληψες 15, γαῦ —i.€. 1400. If this be correet, 
about 1000 στίχοι are lost, equivalent to 20 leaves; but as the 


nunaber assizned to the preceding work on the list (the Aialgun 
Maovetws) is on any hypothesis corrupt, too much reliance must 


' not be placed on the figures tor Lue alssumplion, 
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But a number of Greek patristic references 
(collected in Charles 107-110) indicate that the 
book was in circulation with an Appendix con- 
taining the dispute of Michael and Satan over 
the body of Moses after the latter’s death, followed 
by his triumphant ‘assumption’ into heaven. A 
detail of this dispute is alluded to in the canonical 
Epistle of St. Jude (ν.39. Especially clear is a 
quotation in Gelasius of Cyzicum: ‘ In the book of 
the Assumption of Moses, Michael the archangel, 
disputing with the devil, saith, For from His holy 
Spirit we all were created. And again he saith, 
From before God went forth His Spirit, and the 
world was made.’* 'The formula of quotation is 
identical with that used by the same author (ap. 
Mansi 11. 844) for quoting 1. 14 of our Assumption. 

It is difficult to decide whether the Latin of 
the Assumption ever contained the Appendix. 
On the one hand, it is hard to imagine how the 
book could have reached a Latin-speaking com- 
munity without the Appendix having been associ- 
ated with it. Yet the work could only have been 
spoiled by the addition, and there is a certain im- 
probability that the accidental loss of a couple of 
quires from the Milan Palimpsest should improve 
the artistic unity of the book. The interest of the 
Assumption as we have it is wholly taken up with 
the fate of the chosen people, present and future, 
but the Appendix is concerned with the personal 
fate of Moses.t 

LITERATURE. —Full Bibliography in Charles xviii- xxviii. 
Editions: Ceriani, Monumenta Sacra et Profana, vol. i. fase. i. 
pp. 55-64 (1864); Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canonem receptum, 
Ist ed. (1866), 2nd ed. (1876); Volkmar, Mose Prophetie und 
Iimmelfahrt (1867); Schmidt and Merx, Die Assumptio Mosis, 
mit Einlettung ... (Merx, Archiv f. wissen. Erforschung des 
AT, τ. ii. pp. 111-152] (1868). 

See also Rénsch in Zeitschr. f. Wissen. Theol. xi. 76-108, 466- 
468, xii. 213-228, xiv. 89-92, xvii. 642-562, xxviii. 102-104; 
Schirer, GJV3 iii. 213ff. [AJP τι. iii. 73 f%.]; CO. Clemen in 
Kautzsch’s A poer. u. Pseudepigr. (1899). 


F. C, BuURKITT. 
MOSOLLAMUS.—_41. (A Μοσόλλαμος, B Δίεσολαβώς, 
AV Mosollamon), 1 Es 85 (LXX #)=MESHULLAM, 
Ezr 8, 2. (ΔΙοσόλλαμος, AV Mosollam), 1 Es 916: 
MESHULLAM, Ezr 10”, 


MOST HIGH (jy, properly upper Jos 16°, or 
uppermost Gn 40", Dt 26 (‘high’), 28! (‘on high’) ; 
Aram. xy Kt., ayby Keré, also in Dn 718. 2% 25.27 
γον the Heb. form, as plur. of majesty : ὕψιστος).--- 
An epithet, or title, of dignity, applied to God, and 
occurring in the OT as follows:—God Most High 
(ον Sx) Gra 1418 19. 20.22, Pg 7935s (by odx) Ps 57? 
78°; J” Most High, Ps 7"; the Most High (vy, 
without the art., only in poetry), Nu 241° (Balaam’s 
prophecy), Dt 328 (Song of Moses), Is 14™ (words 
put into the mouth of the king of Babylon), Ps 
1813 (=2 S 2914) 217 464 50! 7710 7811 826 875 911. 9 gal 
1074, La 3-8; as predicate, Ps 47? 8318 979.4 And 
in Daniel: God Most High, 3° 4? 5821; the Most 
High, 437 %- %. 88, 64725; and in the expression ‘saints 
of the Most High’ (pivpy), 718: 33. 35. 27, According 
to Philo of Byblus (ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. i. 10 
§§ 11, 12; cf. Lenormant, Origines*, i. 540), there 
was in the Pheenician theogony a god Flin, 
father of heaven and earth, who was slain in an 
encounter with wild beasts, and afterwards divin- 
ized (κατὰ τούτους γίνεταί τις ᾿Βλιοῦν καλούμενος Ὕψιστος, 
καὶ θήλεια λεγομένη Βηρούθ, οἱ καὶ κατῴκουν περὶ Βύβλον, 
ἐξ ὧν γεννᾶται ᾿Επίγειος } Αὐτόχθων, ὃν ὕστερον ἐκάλεσαν 

* From Mansi, ii. 857: ἐν βιβλίω δὲ ᾿Αναλήψεως Μωυσέως Δ, χαὴλ 
ὃ ἀρχάγγελος διαλεγόμενος τῷ διωβόλῳ λέγει" ἀπὸ γὰρ πνεύματος 
ἁγίου αὐτοῦ πάντες ἐκτίσθημαν, παὶ πάλιν λέγει ἀπὸ προσώτου τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἐξῆλθε τὸ πνεῦμα αὐποῦ, καὶ οἱ κόσμος ἐγένετο. The second part 
of the quotation is not given by Fabricius and Charles. 

* Perhaps we may take as a parallel the transmission of the 
Epistle of Barnabas. The concluding chapters in our Greek 
MSS (chs. 18-21) are taken from the ‘Two Ways’ or some such 


source, and these chapters are wholly wanting in the Latin. 
{ Eight out of these 17 Psalms are Korahite or Asaphite 
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Οὐρανόν, κιτ.λ.). The Al ‘Elyon of Gn 14 may stand 
in some relation to this Phcen. deity. ΕἸ (God) 
was often distinguished by different epithets, 
bringing out different aspects of the divine nature, 
as in the patriarchal Ww >x (Gn 171), oy 5x (2138), 
Sew mds 5x (33%), Sema Sx (357), and in the Pheen. 
jon bx (CIS τι i. 8; Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epi- 
graphik, 419); and so the Canaanite has here his 
‘El ‘Elyon. It may have been a deity whom Mel- 
chizedek recognized, in opposition to other inferior 
ones, as the highest, and in whose name, tradition 
told, he had blessed Israel’s ancestor: the Israel- 
itish narrator, not unnaturally, identifies him (ν.33) 
with J’. Thestatement, however, that a deity bear- 
ing this name was worshipped at ‘Salem’ has not, 
up to the present time (July 1899), received any 
confirmation or illustration from the inscriptions. * 

In the other passages quoted, the title seems 
simply to give expression to the thought that J” is 
the God who is swpreme,—whether over the earth, 
as ruler and governor of the world (cf. Ps 47% ® 94 
8218 9792 99°), or over other gods (95° 96% 97%: ef, 
also Cheyne on Ps 738; Schultz, Of Theol. ii. 129 1.; 
Smend, AT Fel.-Gesch. 470). Like ‘God of heaven’ 
(LOT 519, 8553), it is a title which was undoubtedly 
in frequent use in post-exilic times (Cheyne, OP, 
26,+ 27, 41,} 88 1., 164, 314, 464); but it may be 
questioned how far, except when found in com- 
bination with other indications, it can be used as 
a criterion for the date of a psalm. In its Greek 
form (see Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the 
LXX, under ὕψιστος), it occurs in the Apoerypha, 
1 Es 23 681 919-21 948 ΤῸ [448+ 4+ Jth 13%) Est 
1616. Wis δ15 Ὁ 6851, Bar 42° (A), 2 Mac 3+ 3 Mac 0379: 
and with particular frequency in Ecclus.,~much 
more frequently indeed than the corresponding 
Heb. form occurs in the recently discovered Heb. 
text of this book.§ It is also frequent (as a title) 
in the Book of Enoch (see Charles’ note on 99%), 
the Apoc. of Baruch (see Charles on 17'), and 2 (4) 
Esdras. In the Assumption of Moses it occurs 10’. 
In Rabb. literature it is stated by Dalman (Worte 
Jesu, 162 f.) to be exceedingly rare. 

In the NT the use of the expression is almost 
confined to St. Luke, the occurrences being Mk 5’ 
= Lk 878 (υἱὲ τοῦ θεοῦ τοῦ by. : τοῦ by. om. in Mt 8%), 
Lk 159 5476 6°5¢ (cf. Ps 82°: not in the || Mt 5*), 
Ac 748: 161", He 71 (from Gn 148). 

S. R. DRIVER. 

MOTE.—Mote is the word chosen by Wyclif 
and Tindale, and accepted by all the subsequent 
versions as the tr. of Gr. κάρφος in Mt 7* 4-5, Lk 
661. 5 ~The root of κάρφος is κάρφω to dry up, 
and it signifies a bit of dried stick, straw, or wool, 
such as, in the illustration, might be flying about 
and enter the eye. In its minuteness it is con- 
trasted by our Lord with δοκός, the beam that 
supports (δέχομαι) the roof of a building. The Gr. 
word does not elsewhere occur in Mt, and in LAX 
only in Gn 811} as the tr. of 772», tle adj. applied to 
the olive leaf which Noah’s dove ποτε τοῦ ; ‘plucked 
off’ is the Eng. translation. 

The origin of the Eng. word ‘mote’ is unknown. 
It means any small particle, as Hall, !Vorks, ii. 
136, ‘Our mountaines are but moates to God’ ; 
especially a particle of dust, as Chaucer, Wife of 
Bath’s Tale, 12, ‘ As thikke as motes in the sonne- 
beame.’ The use of the word by Wyclif and 
Tindale led to its early application in the same 
connexion: thus Barlowe, Dialoge, 73, ‘ Woulde 

* The cormmbinations in AI/7 155 ff. are purely hypothetical. 

ἐ The title ‘high priest of God Most High’ given to John 
Hyreanus (Rosh ha-shana, 180), and Hyreanus 11. (Jos. Ané. 
xvi. vi. 2): see further, Geiger, Ursehrift, p. 33ff. On the 
Assumption of Moses, vi. 1 [not 17], cited O2, p. 27, bee, how- 
ever, Charles, ad loc. 


t In these passages standing as a title, alone. 
ἢ See 687 401 marg. 414-8 422 442.20 494 5014.18.17 (alone); by 
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God they were as prest to remove the balk out of 
their owne eyes, as they be prompte to aspye a 
lytle mote in other men’s’; and Lever, Sermons, 
119, ‘You of the laytye, when ye see these small 
motes in the eyes of the elargye, take hede too the 
greate beames that be in your owne eyes.’ 
J. PLASTINGS. 

MOTH (wy ‘dsh).—The LXX tr. this word in Ps 
38 (39)? ἀράχνη, in Is 51° χρόνος, in Hos 5™ ταραχή, 
in all other instances os. ‘There is no reason for 
these variations. The Arab, ‘wéh is the cognate 
form of the Heb. word. In the NT σής only is 
used (Mt 6 2°, Lk 1238), There are many species 
of the Tineide, or ‘clothes’ moths,’ in the Holy 
Land. They are small lepidopterous insects, which 
commit immense havoc in clothes, carpets, tapestry, 
ete. In this warm climate it is almost impossible 
to guard against their ravages (Is 50°, Ja δ᾽ ete.). 
‘He buildeth his house as a moth’ (Job 27%) 
alludes to the frail covering which a larval moth 
constructs out of the substance which he con- 
sumes, ‘Crushed before the moth’ (Job 49) refers 
to the way in which woollen stuffs are riddled by 
the larvee of moths, until they become so fragile 
that they break down to poe at a touch (but 
see Dillm. and Dav. ad loc.). Moths are men- 
tioned in Sir 195 42%, G. E. Post. 


MOTHER.—See FAMILY. 


MOTION.—In 2 Es 614 ‘motion’ is used loosely 
for ‘commotion’ (Lat. commotio). In Wis 5" the 
meaning is ‘movement’: ‘As when a bird hath 
flown through the air, there is no token of her 
way to be found, but the light air being beaten 
with the stroke of her wings, and parted with the 
violent noise and motion of them, is passed 
through’ (βίᾳ polfov κινουμένων πτερύγων ; RV ‘with 
the violent rush of the moving wings’). Cf. 
Bacon, Essays, p. 176, ‘In Beauty, that of Favour 
is more then that of Colour, and that of Decent 
and gracious Motion, more then that of Favour.’ 
In Wis 72, ‘For wisdom is more moving than an 
motion’ (πάσης yap κινήσεως κινητικώτερον σοφία ; R 
‘more mobile than any motion,’ after Vulg. ‘ Oomni- 
bus enim mobilibus mobiuior’), the reference is to the 
speed of thought. Farrar aptly quotes Cowper— 

* How fleet is the glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 


The tempest itself lags behind ; 
And the swift-winged arrows of light.’ 


The only other occurrence of the word is in Ro 75 
‘For when we were in the flesh, the motions of 
sins, Which were by the law, did work in our mem- 
bers, to bring forth fruit unto death’ (τὰ παθήματα 
τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, RV ‘the sinful passions,’ RVm ‘Gr. 
passions of sins’: this is Wyclif’s tr. ‘ passiouns of 
synnes, so also Rhemish NT; ‘motions’ comes 
from the Gen. Bible). The word was often used 
by writers of the day in this sense of mental or 
spiritual impulse or agitation. It became almost 
a technical expression in Scotch Reformed religion. 
Thus Knox, Horks, iii. 286, ‘When I feele any 
taste or motion of these promyses, then thinke I 
myselfe most happy’; Livingstone (in Select Bio- 
raphies of Wodrow Soe., p. 305), ‘He [Robert 

ruce] did goe on, and celebrated the communion 
to the rest with such assistance and motion, as 
had not been seen in that place before’; Melvill, 
αν, 16, ‘Ther first I fand (blysed be my guid 
God for it !) that Spirit of sanctitication beginning 
to work some motiones in my hart, even about the 
aught and nynt yeir of my age’; and p. 37, ‘Onlie 
now and then I fand sum sweit and constant 
motiones of the feir and love of God within me.’ 
Cf. also Bacon, Essays (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 38), 
‘There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, 
and Motion, towards love of others’; p. 52, ‘He 
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that standeth at a stay, when others rise, can 
hardly avoid Motions of Envy’; and Shaks. Jul. 
Ces, τι. i. 64— 
‘ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream.’ 

In the Preface to AV ‘motion’ is used in the 
sense of ‘proposal.’ So Fuller speaks of Eliezer, 
Abraham’s servant: ‘Then concludes he, with 
desiring a direct answer to his motion.’ Cf. 
Berners, Froissart, Ὁ. 208 (Globe ed.), ‘And 
then he said to his cardinals: Sirs, make you 
ready, for I will to Rome. Of that motion his 
cardinals were sore abashed and displeased, for 
they loved not the Romans.’ 

In the Preface to AV occurs the verb to ‘motion’: 
‘In some Common-weales it was made a capitall 
crime, once to motion the making of a new law.’ 
Cf. Milton, Samson, 222— 

‘They knew not 
That what I motioned was of God.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MOGUNT.—The subst. ayn muzzabh in its only 
occurrence (Is 29%, unless Jg 98 is another) is trans- 
lated ‘mount’ in AV. The root of the word is 
[3x3] ayn to set up, and means a mound or in- 
trenchment (Cheyne), palisade (Kay), RV ‘ fort.’ 

Another word translated ‘mount’ is 79>b sdlélah, 
Jer 6° 32% 334, Ezk 43 177 2172 968 Dn 11% RV 
retains the tr. ‘mount,’ but Amer. RV prefers 
‘mound’ in all these places. Elsewhere this word 
is rendered ‘bank’ (28 20%, 2K 19%, Is 37%). 
See BANK. Its root is bp to cast up, heap up, 
and it means an earthwork or rampart. 

The only other occurrence of ‘mount’ in the 
sense of ‘mound,’ ‘intrenchment,’ is 1 Mae 12% 
‘ralsing a great mount between the tower and 
the city’ (ὕψος, RV ‘ mound’). 

This Eng. word ‘mount’ meaning an earth- 
work is the same 85. mount=mountain, and comes 
directly from Lat. mons, montis. Its use to de- 
scribe an earthen defence seems due to confusion 
with ‘mound,’ a native word (Anglo-Sax. mznd), 
which meant a protection or guard, and was used 
of a bodyguard of soldiers as well as a defence of 
earth or the like. The word ‘mount’ has gone 
out of use in prose. It has given up its own 
proper meaning of an elevation (same root as 
e-min-ere to be prominent) to ‘mountain’ (which 
came into English from Lat. not directly as 
‘mount,’ but through the Fr. montaigne, mon- 
taine; Lat. montanus, ‘hilly’). And it has re- 
stored the meaning of earthwork to ‘mound,’ 
from which that was borrowed. Its use in AV 
may be illustrated from Hakluyt, Voyages, ii. 
122, ‘They raised up mounts to plant their artil- 
lery upon’; Knox, Hist, 246, ‘The English men 
most wisely considering themselves not able to 
besiege the Town round about, devised to make 
Mounts at divers quarters of it; in the which 
they and their Ordnance lay in as good strength, 
as they did within the Towne’; and Bunyan, 
Holy War, 69, ‘ Besides, there were Mounts cast 
up against it. The Mount Gracious was on the 
one side, and Mount Justice was on the other. 
Further, there were several small banks and 
advance -grounds, as Plawm-Truth-Hul and No- 
Sin-Banks, where many of the Slings were placed 
against the Town.’ J. HLASTINGS. 


MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (Heb. τ; Gr. ὄρος ; Celt. 
tor?).—In Dn 2** 45 the Aram. Ἢ {7 is tr? ‘moun- 
tain.’ The word 19 is also pretty frequently tr? in 
AV ‘hill,’ as in Ps 2° and 68-26, In most of these 
instances RV has with advantage substituted the 
rendering ‘mount’ or ‘mountain.’ See, further, 
on this subject, and on the distinction between 1 
and ayia, art. HILL. It is clear that the AV trans- 
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lators used ‘mountain,’ ‘ mount,’ and ‘ hill’ inter- 
changeably. The distinction between these terms 
has never been clearly recognized, even down to 
the present day ; and we cannot fecl surprise that 
it was not so reeognized by the translators of the 
AV. Thus, if we take the word ‘mountain’ to 
signify a range or group of high elevations, we are 
met by the same word as applied to Moriah, a 
single elevated summit amongst the hills of Pales- 
tine, the scene of Abraham’s intended sacrifice, 
elsewhere called ‘the mount’ (cf. Gn 22? and 2214), 
Yet, upon a general comparison of the passages in 
which these terms are used, it appears clear that 
the word ‘mount’ is more frequently applied to 
some specialized summit or elevation, such as 
Carmel (Jos 1938), Hermon (Jos 11°), Sinai (Ex 19? 
et passim, except ν.ὅ), and Seir (Dt 1°), while 
‘mountain’ is used to designate an extensive 
district of elevated ground, such as those of Moab 
(Gn 19%), South Canaan (Nu 131”), Gilboa (28 1”). 

Amongst geographers, the terms ‘mountain’ 
and ‘hill’ are generally used as relative terms to 
designate the higher and lower elevations in 
special countries. Thus we apply the term ‘ moun- 
tain’ to those of North Wales as being the 
highest elevations in 5. Britain, though they are 
really lower in height than those of the Jura, 
which are generally called ‘hills,’ as being of less 
elevation than the neighbouring Alps. Allthatcan 
be said on this point 15 that geographers have not 
settled the question at what elevation above the 
sea a ‘hill’ becomes a ‘ mountain.’ 

ORIGIN.—Without entering at any great length 
into the question of the mode of formation of 
mountains, which would be here out of place, it 
may be stated that in the great majority of cases 
they are referable to three natural modes of 
formation, namely (1) elevation, (2) erosion, and 
(3) accumulation: of these three modes we have 
examples in Palestine and the regions around. 

1. By elevation.—Many mountain ranges owe 
their origin to direct elevation cn masse at various 
ancient geological periods, above the surface of 
the ocean, or the general level of the adjoining 
lands. Some of these have been upraised at 
successive intervals of time, and from very early 
periods have preserved their dominant characters. 
To this class may be referred the Scandinavian 
and Grampian ranges, that of North Wales, the 
Bavarian (or HHercynian) Highlands, and the 
Sinaitic group between the Gulfs of Suez and of 
‘Akabah. ‘This last probably existed asa part of 
an extensive tract of continental land in Paleozoic 
times, and has maintained its dominant position 
down to the present day during the general sub- 
mergence of the adjoining regions in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary periods. The Alps and Pyrenees 
received their final and probably most important 
upheaval in late Tertiary times. 

2. By erosion.—In various parts of the globe 
mountain groups or ranges have been formed, 
owing to the erosion of valleys amongst previously 
existing tablelands. When the floor of the ocean 
las been upraised into dry land in the form of a 
plateau, consisting of approximately horizontal (or 
even inclined) strata, rain and river action sets in, 
owing to which channels of ever-increasing depth 
and breadth are eroded, thus carving the plateau 
into separate and independent mountain masses 
if the process is sufficiently prolonged. In this 
manner the great ranges of the Colorado in North 
America, the lesser group of Central and South 
Wales, the range of the Jura on the borders of 
Switzerland; and, in Kastern countries, those of 
Upper Egypt, Edom and Moab, and of Southern 
Judea, have been formed. The Lebanon range 
owes its predominant position, with its culminating 
dome-like mass of Hermon (ἢ Mount Hor, Nu 8478), 


which formed the northern limit of the land given 
to Israel, to direct elevation followed by erosion, 
by which the deep valleys and ravines have been 
worn down through an original tableland in late 
Tertiary and post-Tertiary times. The range of 
Edom and Moab, stretching from the Gulf of 
‘Akabah to the shore of the Dead Sea, is doubtless 
originally due to the elevation of the Arabian 
tableland from the bed of the ocean along one or 
more lines of fracture (or ‘fault’) in the erust of 
the earth, but has subsequently been carved out 
into many distinct summits by river erosion at a 
period when the rainfall was more abundant than at 
roms (see ARABAH) ; and amongst these Mount 

or (Jebel Haroun), the scene of Aaron’s death, is 
the most conspicuous example (Nu 20 27), 

3. Dy accumulation.—To this third class of 
mountains nearly all those of modern volcanic 
origin may be referred. During eruptions of 
volcanoes, either upon the surface of the land or 
upon the floor of the sea, molten lava is poured 
forth in sheets or streams from the throat of the 
erater in each case, together with solid blocks of 
lava, showers of ashes, and lapilli, which spread 
over the flanks of the mountain and adjoining 
tracts, and ultimately rise in piled-up masses to 
varying heights in the form of truncated cones or 
domes. The most familiar examples are the groups 
of Auvergne in Central France, and the isolated 
Mounts of Vesuvius and Etna. The regions adjoin- 
ing Eastern Palestine present numerous examples 
of voleanic mountains. In the region east of the 
Upper Jordan, called in the NT Trachonitis, but 
now known as the Jaulin and Haurdn, there are 
several distinct voleanic cones rising above the 
general surface of the country ;* and still farther 
eastwards, in the wild region of the JLejah, a 
grand range of volcanic mountains dominates the 
wide expanse of lava-fields of Bashan. Similar 
features are to be observed in parts of Central 
Arabia, and were little known until brought to 


our knowledge by a recent traveller.t Here, not 


far from the cities of Mecca and Medina, a group 
of voleanic mountains rises above the expanse of 
the Arabian Desert, from which lava-floes descend 
to the plain. In all these districts of Arabia 
voleanic action has long been extinct; perhaps 
even before the appearance of man.t 

From the above account it will be seen that in 
strictly Bible lands we have representatives of 
mountain forms owing their origin to the various 
modes of natural operations which in past ages 
have diversified the surface of our globe. 

A few speeial biblieal references to mountains 
may be noted. ‘Mountain of God’ (o7>s ὙΠ) in 
Ps 68% is general=a God’s mountain, indicating 
greatness or majesty. On the other hand, Sinai 
or Horeb is called ‘the mountain of God’ in a 
special sense (Ex 451 18° 245, 1 K 198; ef. ma 37 in 
Nu 10). The ‘mount of congregation’ (RV; 
better, ‘mountain of meeting or assembly, 7yip 10) 
in Is 14% refers to the dwelling-place of the gods, 
which the Babylonians located in the far north. 
See CONGREGATION in vol. i. p. 466% Mountains 
are frequently alluded to in connexion with theo- 
phanies; they melt at the presence of J”, Jg 5°, 
Ps 97° etc. ; they are called on to cover the guilty 
from His face, Hos 108, Lk 23° ||; they leap in 
praise of J”, Ps 114*°; they are called on to wit- 
ness His dealings with His people, Mic 6? ete. ete. 
Mountains were resorted to as hiding-places in 
time of war, Je 65, Mt 2418 ||; they were hunting- 
grounds, 1 S 26°; grazing-places for cattle, Ps 50 


* G. Schumacher, ‘The Jaulin,’ PHF St, 1866-1888. 

tC. M. Doughty, Aratia Deserta, 2 vols, (1888). 

t The age of these volcanic eruptions is discussed in the 
present writer’s ‘Physical Geology of Arabia Petrza and Pales- 
tine,’ PEF Mem. Ὁ. 98 (1886). 
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ete. ; places of illicit worship, Is 65’, Ezk 6 ; beaeon 
stations, Is 30/7; lurking-places for ambuscade, 
Jg 9*- 36. Mountains are typical of difficulties, 
Zee 4’, Their removal is spoken of by our Lord as 
a, type of what is possible to strong faith, Mt 17 |). 
KE. HULL. 

MOURNING (52x ‘mourn’; 73 ‘sigh or groan’ ; 
nm3 ‘lament’; 15p ‘wail’ (κόπτεσθαι); θρηνεῖν, πενθεῖν) 
in Scripture is sometimes attributed in a figurative 
sense to Nature,—the withering of the pastures 
beneath and the blackening of the sky above, the 
wasting of the fruit-trees, and the destruetion of the 
beasts of the field, of the fowl of the air, of the fish 
of the sea, being at once the effects of God’s judg- 
ments upon her for man’s sin and the manifestations 
of her sorrow and grief as the sharer of his punish- 
ment and misery (Jer 4%, Hos 4°, 5] 1"), Ina 
like figurative sense it is attributed to nations, 
and especially to Israel, as when the prophet 
(J] 18) sammons the daughter of Zion to repent- 
anee, and bids her ‘lament like a virgin girded 
with sackcloth for the husband of her youth’; or 
when, in a time of famine, Judah is said to mourn 
(Jer 147), and the people assembled at the gates 
are in deep mourning, and sit humbly on the 
ground; or when, again, it is predicted (Zec 12'-14) 
that, in the day of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
grace and supplication upon the house of David 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ‘ they shall look 
unto me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, 
and shall be in bitterness for him as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born’ (RV). With a moral 
connotation, too, expressive of sorrow for sin, or 
distress for the miseries of the nation, it is 
ascribed to individuals, as to Daniel (107), to 
Ezra, (10°), and to Nehemiah (14), while Ahab in 
penitential mourning rends his clothes and puts 
saekeloth upon his flesh, and fasts like a man 
sorrowing for the dead (1 K 9137. 

Mourning in the literal sense, as the expression 
of sorrow for the dead, appears in Scripture not 
only with all its ordinary natural manifestations, 
but also with the large body of conventional and 
formulated grief which usage had gathered round 
it among the Israelites as among other Oriental 
peoples. However ready to subinit to the will of 
God without murmur or complaint, the Oriental 
is demonstrative in the soeial and public manifesta- 
tions of his sorrow, and has reduced the expression 
of his grief for the dead to a system which tends 
to crush out natural feeling. In Jer 105 8 and Ezk 
2416 17 together there is a fairly complete list of 
the mourning customs of Israel. 

Weeping is the most gencral and most strongly 
marked expression of pain or mental emotion, and 
is the primary and, indeed, universal expression 
of mourning for the dead. This, like other mani- 
festations of deep emotion, is more under control 
among civilized than uncivilized peoples, and more 
restrained among the staid and unimpassioned 
people of the West than the lively and excitable 
children of the East. ‘Englishmen,’ says Darwin 
(The Expression of the Emotions, p. 155), ‘ rarely 
ery except under the pressure of the acutest στο 
‘Egyptian funerals,’ says Maspero (The Struggle 
of the Nations, p. 511),—and his description of 
Egyptian mourning finds frequent parallels among 
the Hebrews,—‘ were not like those to which we 
are accustomed,—niute ceremonies, in which sorrow 
is barely expressed by a furtive tear: noise, sob- 
bings, and wild gestures were their necessary con- 
comitants. Not only was it customary to hire 
weeping women, who tore their hair, filled the air 
with their lamentations, and simulated by skilful 
actions the depths of despair, but the relatives and 
friends themselves did not shrink from inaking au 
outward show of their grief, nor from disturbing 


the equanimity of the passers-by by the immoderate 
expressions of their sorrow.’ Of weeping for the 
dead the books of the Old and New Testament are 
full. It was considered unnatural not to weep for 
the dead. ‘Weep for the dead,’ says the Son of 
Sirach, ‘so as not to be evil spoken of’ (Sir 3817). 
Whatever the position of woman in the ancient 
Hebrew cult, there is evidence that mourning was 
performed both for women and by women. In 
proof that women were mourned for, we have the 
notices recorded in Genesis of the care and interest 
taken by the patriarchs in the burial of their 
wives. lsaae was comforted after his mother’s 
death (Gn 2487); and grief for a mother was always 
bitter (Ps 8514). We have also Barzillai’s words to 
David, ‘ Let thy servant, I pray thee, be buried in 
the grave of my father and mother’ (25 197. In 
NT times we have the case of Dorcas, around 
whose remains, in the short interval before inter- 
ment, all the widows for whom she had done so 
much stood weeping (Ac 9”), Abraham, as we 
have noted, wept for Sarah (Gn 23"); Jacob when 
deeeived by the report of Joseph’s death (37%) ; 
Joseph for his father (501) ; the camp of Israel for 
Moses (Dt 348); David and his men for Saul and 
Jonathan (28 112); David at the grave of Abner, 
for the child of Bathsheba, for Amnon, for Absalom 
(32 1271 1350 18°35); the mothers of Bethlehem for 
their murdered innocents (Mt 918), Jesus at the 
erave of Lazarus (Jn 1155), where His weeping 
was restrained and silent (ἐδάκρυσε), and over the 
coming doom of Jerusalem (Lk 19*!), where He 
wept aloud (ἔκλαυσε). Wailing is sometimes added 
to weeping, to express a deeper intensity of grief, 
as in the case of the mourners gathered in the 
death-chamber of Jairus’ daughter (Mk 5% *), 
Waihng like the jackals, and mourning as the 
ostriches (Mic 18), is expressive of the bitterest 
sorrow ; and groaning like the bear, the dove, or 
the crane (Is 3815 59"), of a grief more restrained. 
Exclamations of grief were common along with 
wailing (Jer 22, Am 51% 1K 13%). Vociferous 
grief, as Maspero points out above, was specially 
characteristic of the Egyptians. It was heard as 
a great ery in Egypt that night when all the first- 
born were stricken (Ex 12°), and it no doubt 
entered into the ‘ grievous mourning’ which the 
Egyptians made for Jacob as they escorted the 
remains of the patriarch to his last resting-place 
in the eave of Machpelah (Gn 50"). Of such 
mourning a striking ulustration is given (Ball, 
Light from the Hast, p. 119) from a wali-painting in 
an Egyptian tomb. In the funeral procession here 
represented, a master of the ceremonies, followed 
by eight women, precedes, and four men with 
long stafis follow the shrine; ‘all making gestures 
of mourning by beating their breasts and their 
mouths while wailing (the interrupted sound has a 
peculiarly melancholy effect), or by throwing dust 
on the head.’ 

The excitable Eastern temperament, however, 
was not content with weeping and wailing and 
exclamations of grief. Beating the breast (15 32”, 
but text dubious) was one of the commonest forms 
of lamentation. Beating the breast and the mouth, 
as we have just seen, was a feature of the mourn- 
ing of the early Egyptians. The bewailing which 
accompanied the weeping for the daughter of 
Jairus (ἐκόπτοντο) probably included the beating 
of the breast (Lk 853), and so also the lamentation 
(κοπετόν) made by devout men for Stephen (Ac 85). 
Of Joseph it is recorded that he fell upon his dead 
father’siace and kissed him (Gn 501), although this 
is a solitary instance in Seripture. See art. Kiss. 
Tamar is represented (25 1919) as laying her hand 
upon her head aud going ler way, crying as she 
went. To tear the hair and the beard (Kzr 9%), to 
rend the clothes and put on sackeloth and filthy 
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garments (2 § 351. 8, Est 4%), to sit among the ashes 
(Job 2°), and to sprinkle earth or dust or ashes upon 
the head (28 13%, Rev 181%), were actions in which 
sorrow and grief more or less naturally or con- 
ventionally expressed themselves. ‘To go bent as 
under a load (Ps 35" 38° 7), to go barefoot and 
bareheaded and to cover the lips (Hzk 2417, Mie 
3’), were less demonstrative tokens of mourning. 
Mutilation of nose, brow, ears, hands is mentioned 
by Herodotus (iv. 17) as being practised by the 
Scythians in token of mourning for a departed 
king. Such mutilation was forbidden by the law 
of Moses (Lv 1955, Dt 141), although we read of 
making bald the hair and cutting off the beard 
(15 157), and even of lacerating the body, as a sign 
of vexation and grief (Jer 415). Among the Arabs 
it was customary in mourning, especially for the 
women, both to scratch their faces till the blood 
flowed and to shave off the hair; and it looks as if, 
in spite of the Deuteronomic prohibitions, similar 
practices had come into vogue among the Israelites 
(Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 136). 

Fasting, more or less strict, seems to have been 
an invariable accompaniment of mourning, and 
mourners denied tliemselves recreation and other 
enjoyments. When it is said that the men of 
Jabesh-gilead fasted seven days in grief for the 
death of Saul and’ Jonathan (18 31'%), we must 
suppose the fast to have been less strict than 
usual among Orientals, and that some food was 
allowed to the mourning people. From _ the 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, 16a) we learn that lentils 
were allowed during the period of mourning. It 
was customary for friends and neighbours after 
an interval to come and comfort the mourners 
and urge food upon them (28 1916. 1"), and food 
was also distributed at funerals (Jer 147 RV, Ezk 
2417, Hos 94), especially to the poor (? Job 47). 
‘The bread of mourners,’ the bread partaken of 
by the nearest relatives of the deceased during the 
period of mourning, was accounted ceremonially 
unclean and defiling (Iios 9‘). It has been dis- 
cussed whether this mourners’ meal of the days 
of the prophets was not in some way connected 
with a funeral feast. The subject is obscure, but 
in Dt (2614) the Israelite, speaking of the tithe, 
is represented as saying, ‘I have not eaten 
thereof in my mourning, neither have I put 
away thereof, being unclean, nor given thereof 
for the dead.’ lf we adopt the rendering ‘for the 
dead,’ the passage may be taken as pointing to 
the custom for the friends of the deceased to 
testify their sympathy with the mourning rela- 
tives by sending bread or other food for their 
refreshment, as we have just observed. If we 
render ‘to the dead,’ the passage would rather 
point to the widespread custom of placing food in 
the grave with the dead—a custom common among 
the Egyptians, and found among the later Jews 
in ‘the messes of meat laid upon a grave’ (Sir 
9018, See the subject discussed in Driver, 
Deuteronomy, pp. 291, 292. That funeral feasts 
became an institution of later Judaism is clear, for 
Josephus (BJ 11. 1. 1) records that the custom of 
giving funeral feasts ‘is an occasion of poverty to 
many of the Jews, because they are forced to feast 
the multitude, for if any one omits it he is not 
esteemed a holy man.’ To this day it is a custom 
among the Jews to dispense alms with a liberal 
hand during the week of mourning in honour of 
the departed. 

In a time of mourning it was a good custom to 
send messages of condolence to the bereaved (28 
101. 3); and friends were wont to gather to com- 
fort them in their sorrow (Jn 11%)—a custom 
which prevails to this day in Syria in the bands of 
mourners who assemble from neighbouring villages 
to join in the Jamentations. Funeral orations 


his embalming. 
the Egyptians had seventy-two days of mourning 
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were common in later times. Elegies, as we learn 
from Scripture, were composed to be sung for the 
dead. David composed his well-known elegy to 
honour the memory of Saul and Jonathan (2 δ τη, 
and another for the gallant Abner (28 333, Such 
an elegy was composed by Jeremiah for king 
Josiah, and the ‘singing men and women’ sang 
dirges for him, continued, as it would appear, 
through a course of years (2 Ch 35%). Of this 
character were the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
ealled in the Talmud and elsewhere by the very 
naine (niip), ‘elegies,’ ‘dirges,’ full of the bitterness 
of grief, as they were, for Jerusalem destroyed by 
the Chaldzeans. See LAMENTATIONS (BOOK OF), 
and, on the rhythm of such kinéth, POETRY. When 
a young person dies unmarried, modern Syrians 
make the funeral lamentation more pathetic by first 
going through some forms of a wedding ceremony. 
The chief mourners naturally were the relatives 
of the deceased,—husband (Gn 232), widow (J ob 275), 
father and mother (Mk 5*-%°), brother (Lk 77%), 
sons (Gn 25° ef passim). Among the well-to-do it 
was common to hire professional mourners. ‘They 
accompanied the dead body to the grave, moving 
eras with formal music (cf. Mt 955), and singing 
dirges to the dead. They were both men and women. 
We have already noted the presence of both in 
Egyptian funeral processions, and, as las been 
just observed, they were ‘singing men and women’ 
that lamented Josiah. Itis men skilful in lamenta- 
tion whom Amos (516) summons to pronounce a 
dirge over the moral ruin of their country. It is 
men that are spoken of in Ecclesiastes (12°) as the 
wailers that go about the streets. It was male 
flute-players that were present lamenting the death 
of Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9533, On the other hand, 
it is the women whose profession it was (n)33}pp) to 
attend at funerals, and by their skilled lamentations 
to aid the real mourners in giving vent to their grief, 
whom Jeremiah has in view when he says, ‘ Call 


for the women who chant dirges, and send for 


cunning (Heb. ‘ wise’) women that they may come’ 
(Jer 91ὴ. They are still required for such service, 
and are skilful in interweaving family references 
and in improvising poetry in praise of the departed. 
These professional mourning women are met with 
both in ancient and modern Arabia (Trumbull’s 
Studies in Oriental Life, p. 153 ff.); and Maspero 
(Dawn of Cwwilisation, p. 684) mentions that among 
the ancient Chaldeans old women performed the 
office of mourners, washing the dead body, per- 
fuming it, and clothing it in its best apparel. 

The period of mourning for the dead is variously 
given. The ordinary time, however, as we have 
already noticed, was seven days. All that was in 
a house or tent along with a dead body was unclean 
for seven days, and the bread which the mourners 
ate was, as we have seen, defiled. The period of 
mourning prescribed by Jewish authorities for a 
parent isa year. Of this time the first thirty days 
are considered the most important, and of these, 
again, the first seven are most stringently observed. 
The first seven days after a death are known as 
the Shiva, during which the mourners, as has 
already been indicated, are not permitted to cook 
anything for their own use, and are required to 
avoid all forms of amusement and recreation, not 
even listening to music. On hearing of the falsely 
reported death of Joseph, Jacob mourned for him 
many days (Gn 37%), and he himself in turn was 
mourned by the Egyptians threescore and ten 
days (Gn 50%), including, however, forty days of 
Ilerodotus (ii. 86, 88) tells us that 


for the dead. Joseph’s own mourning for his 
father is said to have lasted seven days (Gn 50”). 
The children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains 
of Moab, as they had wept for Aaron when he died 
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upon Mt. Hor (Nu 20”, Dt 348), Of Judith it is 
said (Jth 16") that the house of Israel mourned for 
herseven days. ‘Seven days,’ says the Son ofSirach 
(Sir 2212), ‘are the days of mourning for the dead ; 
but for a fool and an ungodly man, all the days of 
his life.’ The prescribed period of mourning for a 
father and mother expires on the eve of the first 
anniversary of the death. The anniversary itself 
is invariably observed with strict solemnity by the 
Jews. It is said that hundreds of Israelites who 
profess none of the orthodox beliefs of Judaism, 
and recognize none of its ceremonial laws as bind- 
ing upon them, yet keep this anniversary, attend- 
ing the synagogue for the only time in the year, 
and distributing money among their poor and 
afflicted co-religionists. The scriptural instance 
of commemorating the dead on the anniversary of 
their death is that of the daughters of Israel who 
went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah 
the Gileadite, and kept up the celebration four 
days (Jg 11%), ; 
LITERATURE.—Nowack, Heb. Arch, i. p. 193 ff.; Benzinger, Hed. 
Arch, Ὁ. 163 δ΄... art. ‘ Traner bei den Hebriiern ’ in Herzog, RH?, 
and ‘Mourning’ in Kitto, Cycl.; Thomson, Land and Book 
(5, Pal. and Jerus. See ‘Funerals and Mourning’ under 
‘Manners and Oustoms’ in Index); Mackie, Bible Manners and 
Customs; Peritz, ‘Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult’ (re- 
printed from JBL, 1898, Part ii,); continuation of art. in J/QR 
on ‘Death and Burial Customs among the Jews,’ by A. P. 
Bender, Cf. also W. R. Smith, RS2 (see ‘Mourning’ in Index) ; 
Schwally, Leben nach dem Vode; Well., Reste?, 177 ff.; Driver on 


Am 52-16 and Ὁ. 232ff.; and Bertholet, Jsr. Vorstell. υ. Zustand 
nach dem Tode. T. Nico. 


MOUSE (nazy ‘akbar, μῦς, mus).—‘ The mice that 
mar the land,’ of which the Philistines made golden 
images (18 65), were probably the short-tailed 
field mice, or ‘voles,’ Arvicola arvalis, Desm., 
which are universal in Palestine. The kind of 
mouse that was eaten (Is 6617) may be the hamster, 
Cricetus phous, Pall., which is edible. The mouse 
forbidden as food (Lv 11%) is probably a generic 
or family name. See, further, Dillm. on Ly 11” 
and W. KR. Smith, #S1 275. Tristram found 25 
species of rats and mice, sixof sand rats, three 
of jerboas, and four of dormice, in Pal. and Syria. 
Immense numbers of the warrens of these rodents 
are found even in the deserts. Their food is pro- 
vided for them by the vast number of bulbs and 
corms of crocus, iris, squill, asphodel, cyclamen, 
erodium, ete. 

On the question whether the mouse was ancientl 
used as a symbol of pestilence, see J. Meinhold, 
Die Jesajaerzdhlungen, p. 34 ff, G. E. Post. 


MOUTH (np the commonest term, also ἘΠ ‘ palate,’ 
‘roof of mouth’; Aram. 05 Dn 4745 {, in Dn; 
LXX and NT στόμα).---πῷ neh, the ordinary Heb. 
word for ‘ mouth,’ means also ‘ language,’ ‘ corner,’ 
‘edge,’ ‘skirt,’ and any opening such as of a well 
Gn 293, sack Gn 4277, the earth Nu 16%, a cave Jos 
10”, grave Ps 141’. 40 hék, ‘palate,’ is used where 
the reference is to the sense of taste or to the 
interior of the mouth, as when the tongue cleaves 
to the roof of the mouth, Job 12" 2018, Ps 1378, 
Ca 7°, but in Hos 8! this is the word that is used in 
connexion with the blowing of the trumpet. 

The way in which the Bible constantly uses the 
organ of specch in the sense of ‘language’ is a 
conspicuous instance of its employment of the 
concrete for the abstract. Thus enforced silence is 
the laying of the hand upon the mouth, Jg 18%, 
Job 29° 404, Mic 7:5, Tit 14 (see Lip). So freedom 
of speech is the enlarged mouth, 1 Καὶ 21, Ps 35%, 
Is 574, Eph 6". Similarly, to receive a message or 
be instructed as to what to say is to have words 
put into the mouth, 28 145, Jer 1°. Humiliation 
is the mouth laid in the dust, La 339, 

In this figurative usage the final form is personi- 


pendent agent, with feelings, purposes, and actions 
ofitsown. Thus it has free-will offerings to give 
Ps 119'8, God is asked to set a watch before it 
Ps 1413, it selects its food Pr 1514, uses a rod Pr 145, 
and has a sword Rev 19. Such a familiar use of 
personification with regard to the lips, mouth, and 
voice would have an influence on the Jewish 
mind in the discussion of such subjects as ‘The 
angel of the Lord’ and ‘The voice of the Lord’ 
(bath-k6l), and would prepare the mind to appre- 
hend the meaning of the word made flesh. See art. 
Locos. G. M. MACKIE. 


MOWING.—See AGRICULTURE. 


MOZA (xx¥i2).—1. Son of Caleb by his concubine 
Ephah, 1 Ch 2% (B Ἰωσάν, A Ἴωσά). 2. A descend- 
ant of Saul, 1 Ch 8 97 (Maid) 9% 43 (B Macod, A 
Macd, Luc. Maeda). 


MOZAH (aybo with art. ; Β ᾿Αμωκή, A “Auwod).— 
A town of Benjamin, mentioned next to Chephirah, 
Jos 18°6, A possible site is the ruin Beit Mizzeh, 
close to IKulonich (t.e. Colonia), west of Jerusaleni. 
The Heb. Tsade becomes the Arabic Zain in some 


cases. The modern name means ‘house of hard 
stone.” There is a good spring at this site. (See 
SWP vol. ili. sheet xvii.; Buhl, GAP 167; 


Gueérin, Judée, 1. 262 f.). C. R. CONDER. 

MUCH is used in AV with more freedom than 
we now permit. It is quite common, for example, 
with collective nouns. These are nearly always 
either ‘ cattle,’ as Ex 12°8 ‘And a mixed multitude 
went up also with them; and flocks, and herds, 
even very much cattle’; or ‘people,’ as Nu 20” 
‘Edom came out against him with much people.’ 
But we also find ‘ much goods,’ Lk 12), and ‘much 
alms,’ Ac 10% Cf. Rhemish NT, Lk 10? ‘ The har- 
vest truely is much, but the workemen few.’ 

Again, ‘much’ is an adv. and qualifies an adj. in 
Philem 8 ‘Though I might be much bold in Christ’ 
(πολλὴν ἐν Χριστῷ παρρησίαν ἔχων), RV ‘Though 1 
have all boldness in Christ.’ Cf. Pref. to Pr. Bk. 
‘Here you have an order for prayer . .. much 
agreeable to the mind and purpose of the Fathers.’ 
So Cranmer in Pref. to Great Bible, ‘ Coneernyng 
two sundry sortes of people it seemeth much 
necessarie that some thyng be sayde in the entrie 
of thys booke by way of a Preface or Prologue’ ; 
and Udall’s rasmus’ Paraphrase, fol. xxxiv. ‘This 
disease [leprosy] emong the Jewes was counted 
muche ablhominable, and is thought to be suche, 
that no Physician can heale it.’ 

In the Pref. to AV ‘much’ occurs in the sense 
of ‘nearly,’ ‘Much about that time.’ The word is 
often so used by Shaks., as Meas. for Afeas. 11. 11. 
242. - Much upon this riddle rnns the wisdom of 
the world,’ and Iv. i. 17—‘ Much upon this time 
have I promised here to meet.’ J. HASTINGS. 


MUFFLERS.—This term occurs only once in the 
Bible, ag tr in Is 819 (EV) of πῖρῃ réaléth, in the 
midst of a list of articles of female attire and 
adornment. The LXX, which, however, does not 
apparently include all the items enumerated in the 

eb, text, perhaps tr. by τὸν κόσμον Tod προσώπου 
αὐτῶν ; Vulg. has mitras. It is generally agreed 
that some kind of veil is intended (so Siegiried- 
Stade, Dillm., Del., Guthe [in Kautasch’s AY, 
‘Kopfschleier’]). Delitzsch derives nivy from a 
root [501], Aram. 5 ‘to be loose οὐ flaccid,’ ‘to 
hang down or hang over loosely,’ and pronounces 
the veil spoken of to be more costly and of better 
quality than the ordinary one worn by maidens, 
which is called yyy. Dillmann compares the Arab. 
ral (see also Mishna, Zabum, vi. 6, where myn is 


fication where the mouth is regarded as an inde- | applied to the veils worn by Arab women), and 
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describes the veil in question as consisting of two 
pieces, one starting above the eyes and thrown 
back over the head and neck, the other beginning 
below the eyes and falling down over the breast. 
See, also, art. DRESS in vol. i. p. 627%. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

MULBERRY TREES (oxza bék@im, κλαυθμών, 
ἄπιοι, pyri).—1. The Heb. word is the name of a tree 
(25 5% 4%=1 Ch 1.413. 1), to the identity of which we 
have no elue. From a confusion with the root 7pa 
bakdh, ‘to weep,’ span poy ‘the valley of Baca’ 
(Ps 84°) has been often tr¢ ‘the valley of weeping.’ 
Neither of the LX.X renderings supports the claim 
of the mulberry, κλαυθμών signifying ‘a place of 
mourning,’ and dmo ‘pear trees.’ The tree is 
supposed by different writers to have been the 
balsam tree (so Oxf. Heb. Lex.), the poplar (Arab. 
shajaret el-bok, ‘the bed-bug tree’), and the pear. 
Abu el-Fudli mentions a tree, with an Arab. name 
similar to béka@’im, which has been identified with 
Amyris or Balsamodendron. Lut this tree grows 
only in tropical countries, and could never have 
flourished in the Plain of Rephaim. There is no 
support to the ti™ ‘mulberry’ or ‘poplar.’ We 
must therefore be content to remain uncertain as 
to the identity of bék@im, and it would perhaps 
be best to transliterate it. Sec, further, BAca 
(VALLEY OF). 

2. Although it is thus probable that the mul- 
berry is not mentioned in the canonical books 
of OT, the blood (juice) of the fruit of this tree 
(μόρον) is said to have been mingled with that of 
the grape (1 Mac 6%), and shown to the elephants 
of Antiochus Eupator, to enrage them and excite 
them to war agaist the Jews. 

3. The sycamine (Lk 175) 15 the ‘ black mulberry’ 
(see SYCAMINE). G. E. Post. 


MULE.—Three Heb. words are tr? ‘mule’ in 
AV. 41. 991 rekesh. This word (which is really 
a rare synonym of o%) is tr? only twice in AV 
‘mules’ (Est 8: 4, RV ‘swift steeds’), once ‘swift 
beast’ (Mie 118, RV ‘swift steed’), and once ‘drome- 
daries’ (1 Καὶ 4:8, m. ‘mules’ or ‘swift beasts,’ RV 
‘swift steeds’). See DROMEDARY. 

2. oD: yémim. This word oceurs only once (Gn 
36"), and refers to something which Anah (wh. 
see) found when feeding his father’s asses in the 
desert of Edom. Mules would not have been a 
likely find in such a place. The LXX tr. it by 
τὸν ᾿Ιαμείν, & proper name, showing that the signi- 
fication was not understood. The Vulg. tr. it 
aque ealide=RV ‘hot springs.’ Such springs 
exist at Callirrhoé and elsewhere around the Dead 
Sea. Callirrhoé is called by the Arabs Hamdmim 
Suleiman=‘the hot springs of Solomon.’ The 
springs below Umm-Keis (Gadara) are known as 
Ard e-Hamma=‘land of hot springs.’ Yémim 
may be a dialectic modification of this loeal term. 
The Arabs attach great medicinal value to such 
hot springs, and such a discovery would be con- 
sidered well worthy of record. 

3.778 peredh, ὁ ἡμίονος, mulus. This is the 
common word for ‘mule’ in both AV and RY. 
It oceurs onee in the feminine 1779 pirdih, ἡ ἡμίονος, 
mula (1 IS 198-8844), Mules were forbidden (but 
see below) in the Levitical law (Lv 19°); but this, 
like many minor provisions of the law, was not 
in foree,in the era of the kings. David seems to 
have been the first to ride one, as also to introduce 
the horse (2 5. 84), contrary to the previous practice 
of the people, and the sentiment reflected in the 


rohibition of Dt 1710 (where see Driver’s note). | 


[ules beeame common during David’s reign, and 
were ridden by his sons (28 159). Absalom rode 
a mule in war (28 189). 
he was proclaimed king (1 K 1%). 
tribute in mules (1 K 1055). 


He received 


Solomon rode one when > 


The subsequent mon- ! 


archs kept them (18°). The Gentiles, riding on 
mules, are to lionour Israel (Is 667°). The Phe- 
nicians imported them from Togarmah= Armenia 
(Ezk 9714), Mules are mentioned in Jth 154, 
They are still used as riding animals by high 
functionaries. The Governor-General of the pro- 
vinee of Beirfit often goes to the seraglio on his 
spirited aud sure-footed mule. The late Governor- 
General of Lebanon, Rustem Pashia, had a very 
fine riding mule, which he much preferred to a 
horse. Mules were also used as beasts of burden 
(1 Ch 12%, 2K δι. A good pack-mule brings a 
much higher price than a pack-horse. He is longer- 
lived, much surer of foot, and will carry a heavier 
burden. In the later days of the Heb. State, the 
law against mules (which may have been inter- 
preted as forbidding the breeding but not the use; 
see Dillm. on Ly 1919) seems to have been quite 
disrecarded, as so strict a legalist as Ezra allowed 
his returning people to bring 245 of them from 
Babylon (Ezr 2°°; see Ryle’s note). They are now 
universally used in Bible lands. G. E. Post. 


MUNITION is used in AV inthe orig. sense of 
the Lat. munztio (from munzo, to fortify), a fortified 
place of defence, a stronghold or entrenchment. 
The places are Is 297 ‘all that fight against her and 
her munition’ (amo, RV ‘her stronghold,’ which 
is Coverdale’s word); 331% ‘his plaee of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks’ (so RV, Heb. nnnyp 
ovo); Nah 2! ‘keep the munition’ (so RV, Heb. 
ΠΣ ἦν, Amer. RV ‘ fortress’); 1 Mac 14” ‘ He 
provided victuals for the cities and set in them 
all manner of munition’ (ἔταξεν αὐτὰς ἐν σκεύεσιν 
ὀχυρώσεως ; RV ‘furnished them with all manner 
of munition,’ RVm ‘Gr. implements of munition ’); 
also marg. of Dn 1115: 5% 38. Cf, South, viii. ser. 5, 
‘No defence or munition ean keep out a judgment, 
when commissioned by God to enter.’ This mean- 
ing of the word is retained in AV from the Geneva 
Version ; in 1611 the commoner meaning was that 
of the Fr. munition, i.e. military stores, provision 
for an army or fortress. Thus Shaks., &. John, 
γ. li. 98— 

‘What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition sent, 
To underprop this action?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

MUPPIM (o'5n). — A son of Benjamin, Gn 46” 
(ΔΙαμφείν), called in 1 Ch 733. 15 2016. Shuppim (ps2), 
in Nu 26% Shephupham, and in 1 Ch 8° Shephu- 
phan. The proper form of the name can hardly 
be determined. See Ball and Kittel (on Gn and 
Ch in SBOT) and Dillm. on Nu 26. See, further, 
separate articles on the above variant forms. 


MURDER.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, vol. 
1.. ἢ, 62%, 


MURRAIN.—See PLAGUES. 


MUSHI (v3, in 1 Ch 64 *y).—A son of Merari, 
Ex 6" (Opoucel), Nu 3”, 1 Ch 6 [Heb. ἢ (Ὁ ᾽Ομουσεί, 
A ’Omouct), 647 [Heb. 3321 (B Mocel, A ᾽Ομουσί), 23% (B 
᾿Ομουσεί, Α Μουσί) 33 (13 Μουσεί, A Movel) 24°° (13 
᾽μουσεί, A Μουσῇ  (B Μοουσεί, A Movoi), The 
patronymic Mushites (9091) occurs in Nu 3% 26%8 
(B ὁ Μουσεί, A ὁ ᾽Ομουσί), 


i, Occasions when used. | 
ii. Nature of Hebrew music. 
iii, Musical instruments. 

1. Stringed : (a) the kinnér ; (Ὁ) the nebel ;—the termes 
gittith, "dlamoth, neginoth ; (0) the stringed in- 
struments named in Dn. 

2, Wind: (a) the halil or flute ;—the terms nekeb and 
néhiloth 5 (ὦ) the ‘ugab; (0) the mashroékithd ; (ἃ) 
the symphonia; (6) the shophar or keren, the 
horn; (f) the hézézérah or trumpet. 
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8, Percussion: (@) the téph or tabret; (ὁ) the mézil- 
taim or zelzélim, cymbals; (6) the ménadan'tm ; 
(d) the shalishim. 
Literature. 


i. OCCASIONS WHEN USED.—The most eursory 
glance at the books of the OT shows the devotion 
of the Hebrews to the art of music. It is unlikely 
that it was so predominantly a sacred art as would 
at first sight appear from the Bible. Tlic sacred 
writers look at everything more or less from a 
religious point of view; but we have quite sufii- 
cient evidence that music was loved by all classes 
of the people, and was practised in the home and 
in the fields. The favourite instruments had been 
invented long before the institution of the national 
religion and its ceremonies (Gn 47); Laban the 
Syrian was aggrieved that Jacob had stolen away 
without the usual song of leave-taking (Gn 31%) ; 
and Job (21) refers to the performance of music as 
a common feature in an unsophisticated -prosper- 
ous life (οἵ, ΝᾺ 9117, In the headings of some of the 
psalms we have probably traces of popular secular 
son¢s: thus Ps45 is to be sung to the tune of ‘The 
Lilies,’ 60 to that of the ‘ Lily of the Testimony,’ 
ete. We have references also to vintage songs 
(Is 658; οἵ, title of Ps 57. 58. 59. 75), which 
would not always be as sacred as Isaial’s (Is 5), 
and to music performed at feasts (Am 6°), and 
at processions (1 § 18°). Wherever there was a 
dance, or wherever two or three joined together in 
some common occupation, the movement would 
suggest rhythm, and rhythm melody. Dancing 
and music emerged spontaneously, and were prac- 
tised together under all sorts of conditions. The 
kinah or wailing song was also familiar to the 
Hebrews. See LAMENTATIONS (BOOK OF). 

But the consecration of music to the service of 
religion led to its being developed and cultivated 
with greater zeal and earnestness. Even if we 
cannot accept all the details in the statements of 
the historical books, at least as applying to the 
dates to which they are referred, they are not 
altogether valueless. We may allow for exas- 
rerations in respect to figures, and we must 
transfer descriptions of the worship in the first 
temple to that of the second, but the tradition 
reveals the fact that sacred music was raised by 
the Israelites to the dignity of an art, and was 
treated accordingly. 

It is in Chronicles that we have the fullest 
account of the musical arrangements in the 
temple service. According to 1 Ch 15!%4, David 
organized the lLevitical chorus and orchestra. 
Ifeman, Asaph, and Ethan (? Jeduthun) were ap- 
pointed chief conductors (under the king himself), 
giving the beat with their cymbals; seven Levites 
played on nebels mnry by, i.e. of a high pitch (?; see 
p. 460°), while six accompanied on kinndrs, whose 
description is quite uncertain (mpawin-dy, lit. on the 
eighth’), The whole of the choristers and players 
were divided into 24 classes, and are said to have 
been 4000 in nuinber, with 288 leaders. Even the 
name of the director of the choral rehearsals is 
given. Although such minute details must be un- 
historical, one feature is probably correct for all 
periods of the history, ἐ.6. the large proportion 
of experts (op2p) compared with pupils (a-12>2).. 
The whole of these forces were employed to add 
extraordinary impressiveness to the ceremonies at 
the consecration of Solomon’s Temple (2 Ch 5%), 

After idolatrous kings had occupied the throne, 
Hezckiali and Josiah made it an important part 
of their task to restore ‘ the instruments and songs 
of David.’ Among the exiles who returned from 
Babylon, and took part in consecrating the 
foundations of the second temple and the walls 
of Jerus., were the descendants of the great 
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are informed that from that time divine service 
was regularly performed as instituted by David, 
the people contributing the necessary support for 
the singers. 

ii. NATURE OF HEBREW Music. — We know 
nothing whatever of the nature of the music per- 
formed by these singers and players. What 
ancient instruments have been preserved have 
either been too frail to admit of being handled, 
or have refused to emit any sound. Besides, even 
if we could reproduce tlie ancient harps and flutes, 
etc., we should require to know the method of 
blowing or of tuning them. Nor can we learn 
anything from the music still performed in the 
synagogues. It is possible that the trumpet-calls 
now in use originated at an early date, but that 
does not take us far. The hymn-tunes are cer- 
tainly comparatively modern, and their composi- 
tion shows traces of the country and viel in 
which they have originated. Of a musical nota- 
tion there is no trace. Much ingenuity has been 
lavished on the attempt to interpret the accents 
from a musical point of view. It has been sug- 
gested that they were signs of musical phrases, or 
that they were cven a kind of figured bass; but 
these are only far-fetclied guesses. Not only were 
they of late origin, but their purpose was wholly 
different. They are guides to the proper recitation 
or cantillation of the text. Even to this extent 
they do not furnish any reliable information as to 
ancient usare: meant to preserve tradition, they 
are themselves subject to tradition, and are inter- 
preted differently in different synagogues. 

Under the circumstances, it is possible to form 
only a very general and vague idea of the character 
of Hebrew music. It was evidently of a strident 
and noisy character. The melody was apparently 
often reduplicated in octaves. Harmony in our 
sense of the term was almost certainly unknown, 
though it does not follow that the accompaniments 
were wholly unisonous. It is hardly possible to 
conceive of players on harps and lyres not adding 
something of the nature of achord. They could 
not fail to discover that certain notes produced 
a pleasing effect when played together or in 
arpeggios. The psalms show by their construc- 
tion that they were intended to be sung anti- 
phonally,—in some cases (6.5. Ps 18. 20. 38 cte.) by 
two cloirs, in others by a choir and the congre- 
gation, the part taken by the latter bemg limited 
to the singing of a simple constantly recurring 
phrase or refrain (e.g. Ps 1386. 118'-*), The leaders 
would possess the tradition of the music, and 
would impart it to the general body of the chorus. 

The psalms must have been chanted, but it is 
most unlikely that the chants bore any resem- 
blance to what we understand by the term. Our 
irrational and exceedingly artificial method of 
rushing over any number of syllables on a fixed 
note would hardly commend itself to a people te 
whom their sacred songs formed a living expres- 
sion of their deepest feelings. The elaborate 
provision made for instructing the chorus suggests 
the existence of a system, which, along with a 
certain uniformity, admitted of some flexibility 
in its application. We can quite well imagine a 
chant which would allow of a greater number of 
notes being used in the longer verses, and which 
would vary slightly in character with the changing 
sentiment of the text. In point of fact, however, 
this is wholly conjectural, and the vocal method 
of the Hebrews is a lost and unknown art. 

iii. MusicAL INSTRUMENTS.—We know a little 
more about the instruments employed by the 
Hebrews. It is true that the OT’, while it con- 
tains numerous references to them, gives us no 
definite information as to their form or construe- 


Levitical choristers (Neh 12%), and in vv.*-4? we | tion, and that this defect is not supplied by the 
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existence on Jewish ground of any sculptures or 
pictures, such as have been found in Egypt or 
Agssynia. It is also true that the inferences drawn 
from etymology, the translation of Heb. names 
in the Greek versions, the statements of the 
Church Fathers, and the records of ancient 
nations, fall very far short of affording us 
definite and presise information, and have given 
rise to an endless diversity of opinion on almost 
every detail. Yet in spite of this we can form a 
general idea of the nature of a Jewish orchestra, 
and of the construction of the instruments of 
which it was composed. We consider them under 
the usual division into String, Wind, and Per- 
cussion Instruments. 

1. Stringed Instruments.—Of these the kinn6r 
and the nebel (RV ‘harp’ and ‘psaltery’) are 
the most important, and may be described as 
the favourite national instruments. The kinnor 
is indicated as having been the older, and is said 
to have been invented by Jubal, the second son of 
Lamech (Gn 431), It is the only stringed instru- 
ment mentioned in the Hexateuch. The nebel 
first occurs in 18 105, where it is found among 
the instruments played by the prophets who met 
Saul, 

There is now a general consensus of opinion 
that these were species of the lute or lyre and the 
harp, but there is no agreement as to which was 
which, and many scholars have given up the 
attempt to distinguish between them, content- 
ing themselves with describing the various instru- 
ments to which the names may have been applied. 
In any case, even if we attempt to reach greater 
precision, we must admit that we come very far 
short of certainty, and that a considerable pro- 
portion of our conclusions is more or less con- 
jectural. 

It is clear, however, that the kinnér and the 
nebel were not identical, and that the names were 
not used indifferently for the same instrument. 
They seem to be confused in one or two places in 
the LXX (οἵ. Ps 149%); but in the great majority 
of instances 732 is rendered by κιθάρα or κινύρα, and 
$33 by ψαλτήριον, νάβλη, or νάβλον, The few cases 
in which they are identified can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by supposing that the translators 
were not musical experts, or felt that in the 
particular passage the difference was trivial. But 
the great mass of evidence shows that they were 
different, and were known to be different. 

Before trying to distinguish them, however, we 
may note certain common features. They were 
mainly, if not exclusively, used to accompany 
vocal music. They were par excellence the ve ‘2 
(Am 6°). They are said to have been the sole accom- 
panying instruments in the temple service, though 
this is doubtful. Their use was associated princi- 
pally with joyful and exultant strains (the captives 
hung up their Ainnors in their time of dejection, 
Ps 137°), but it is perhaps straining poetical lan- 
guage unduly to confine it exclusively to those. 

In 2 Ch 9" it is said that the nebel and kinnér 
under Solomen were constructed of almug or 
aleum, a wood which it is impossible to identify 
with any certainty, but which was at all events 
very valuable and much sought after (see art. 
Αταῦὺῦμ TREES, and Cheyne and Hommel in 
Expos. Times, vill. 470, 525). According to 
Josephus (Ant. VIII. iii. 8), the framework was 
fitted with electrum, 1.6. either a mixed metal or 
amber, which in any case could have served only 
for decorating the body of the instrument. The 
strings (0}2) were originally made of twisted grass 
or plant-fibres, then of gut, and in later times of 
silk and metal. 

(a) The kinnér (732, a mimetic word derived from 
the rustling sound of the strings) has been identi- 


fied with a number of instruments: the tanbur or 
tinbur, a kind of guitar; the lute (al-’ood), which 
is closely allied to the guitar; the érigon, a small, 
easily portable triangular harp; a large harp pro- 
vidal with 47 strings; and the lyre. We can at 
once delete several of these if we remember the 
hints given in the OT. The kinnor was portable ; 
it was played during marches and processions, and 
was hung upon the willows by the Babylonian 
captives, It was therefore not a harp of the larger 
sort. As against the view that it was a trigon, it 
is urged that the latter could not have been the 
favourite instrument of a people so musically 
gifted as the Jews. It was small, and from its 
construction weak in tone, and would have con- 
trasted unfavourably with the larger and fuller- 
toned harps and citterns which intercourse with 
other nations had rendered familiar. The guitar 
or lute, again, is open to several objections. Itis 
not known to have been current among Semitic 
nations in early times. We have a representation 
of one lute-shaped instrument in Nineveh ; it has 
a small oval body and a very long neck, exactly 
like those depicted in Egypt; but this one example, 
most probably derived from Egypt, does not furnish 
adequate support for the theory that the lute was 
familiar to the Semitic peoples, and may therefore 
have formed the model of the kinnér. Besides, it 
is hardly conceivable that such a slim long-necked 
instrument could have been easily portable, and a 
favourite for processional music. 

But the strongest evidence we have for the 
nature of the kinnér is to be found in the LXX. 
The translators, except in a very few cases, render 
333 by κιθάρα, or by κινύρα, which is explained by 
Greek writers as equivalent to κιθάρα. Unless we 
suppose that the LX-X wrote in utter ignorance of 
the shape of the kinnér, this fact is decisive against 
either the lute or the harp. It would have been 
impossible for even the most careless or inexpert 
writer to confound the lute with its long neck and 
finger-board, or the harp, with the kithara or the 
lyre. It is probable that the kinnor presented 
differences from the kithara, but it is unnatural 


PLAYING THE LYRE, 
(Middle Empire). 


to suppose that these should have been so great as 
to make the rendering of the LX.X wholly inappro- 
priate. -- 
Now numerous lyre-shaped instruments, i.¢. in- 
struments with resonance-body at the base, side 
arms of wood, and cross-bar at the top from which 
the strings descend to the sound-box, or string- 
holder resting on it, are found on the monuments. 
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A. very aneient one is depieted in an Egyptian 
tomb, and dates from the 12th Dynasty. [Ὁ repre- 
sents a Semitie immigrant with an eight-stringed 
kithara, whieh he holds in a horizontal position 
under his right (?) arm; he plueks the strings 
with the fingers of the left hand, while he uses a 
pleetrum with the right. The body of the in- 
strument is really a quadrangular-shaped board 
with the upper half eut out. There is also a 
pieture of a player on the cithara, accompanying 
two harpists, in a grave at Thebes belonging to 
the period between the 12th and 18th Dynasties. 
Here, again, we have the ruder form characteristic 
of the Semitic kithara. Later the kithara becomes 
quite common, and is more artistieally construeted. 
It generally has a square, sometimes an urn- 
shaped sound-box, from whieli rise arms of various 
design and thiekness, bound together by a wooden 
eross-bar. These armsare often of different lengths, 
and the eross-bar therefore slopes downwards, thus 
serving to give the strings their proper pitch. The 
strings radiate from the sound-box in the form of 
a fan, and vary in number from 8 to 12. 

The sithara was, however, not properly an 
Egyptian but an Asiatie instrument. We have 
already seen that the oldest known to be depicted 
in Egypt was played by a Semitie immigrant. 
The very earliest representation of a stringed 
instrument is that discovered at Telloh in Southern 
Babylonia. It is of a large size, but the frame 
shows a sound-body beneath, on whieh are set the 
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HARPER AND CHOIR, 
(ὁ. B.C. 3000). 


two upright posts aud the eross-bar of the lyre. 
The number of the strings is great enough to 
suggest that a harp was meant, but the model, 
Whieh is exceedinuly rude, is that of the hithara, 
Many specimens have heen also found at Khorsabad, 
Kouyunjik, and Nimrud, which strongly resemble 
those of the immigrant Semites in Evypt. They 
are, liowever, more fully developed and have a 
larger sound-box at the base. They differ in form 
and in number of strings at the same period. A 
twelve-stringed kithara, shown on a bas-relief at 
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Khorsabad, is remarkable for its rectangular form 
and the exeeptional fulness of its sound-box. 

The evidence of Jewish coins also points to the 
similarity of the kinnor to the kithara or lyre. 
The representations of instruments found on them 


JEWISH LYRES, 


are unmistakable. The strings are fixed in a 
strong oval body resting on a kettle-shaped or 
vase-like sounding-box ; the frame is simple and 
nearly square. The projecting amns are eurved 
and joined by a cross-bar to whieh the strings, 
whieh vary in number from 3 to 6, are fixed. 
The figures thus resemble the Greek lyre or 
kithara. It is not likely, however, that they 
simply depict- foreign importations, and that they 
eannot therefore be relied upon as evidence for 
the ancient dinndr. Oriental conservatism was at 
its strongest in matters affeeting the cultus of the 
Israelites, and though the /imnor may lave been 
modified in certain cletails, it is unlikely to have 
been wholly supplanted. We may assume with 
vreat probability that these eoins represent Jewish 
instruments, and in that case the biblical Avndr. 

We may then sun up, following Weiss. The 
ancient versions render /inndr by kithara: the 
kithare was of Asiatie origin, was introduced by 
Semites into Eeypt, and was in common nse in 
Western Asia; and the representations on Jewish 
coins of the 2nd cent. before Christ clearly resemble 
the Greek hithara. The view is therefore very 
credible, that we should regard the ancient Heb. 
kinndy as a simple and prunitive form of the 
hithara. 

(6) The nebel. Τί we suppose the sinndr to have 
been a dyre, then it almost necessarily follows that 
the vebcl wasa harp. We ean hardly imagine this 
instrument, so familiar toall early nations, to have 
been ahsent from the Jewish orehestra. Many 
other suggestions have been made, mostly based 
on the etymologieal meaning of the word (523 ‘a 
skin or bottle’), It has been identified with the 
bagpipe, with some sort of wind instrument, and 
with the lute, guitar, or mandoline; Imt none of 
these suppositions is satisfactory. The lute was 
held to be supported by reference to the Egyptian 
nfr, whieh denotes a lute with two or three strings 
and a very long neek; but tle identification of τὲ 
with #fr is now abandoned, and the lute, as las 
been said, is not known to have been a popular 
Semitic instrument. A somewhat more likely 
supposition is that the aebel was a kind of duleimer. 
This instrument oecurs in a monmnent of the tine 
of Assurhanipal (1... 668-626), on which 1s depieted 
an Assyrian orchestra of 11 performers. Of these, 
7 are harpists, 2 flautists, one a drummer, ani 
one a duleimer player. ΤΊ duleimer 1s said by 
some to have been the ποεῖ, the chief reason heing 
that its Arabie name, sents, Is a corruption of the 
Greek psalterion, which in turn is the equivalent of 
the Heb. nablion or nebel. But psalécrion was a 
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general name for several kinds of instruments, 
and was espeeially applied to every stringed in- 
strument whieh was played upon with the fingers 


ΟΕ ΠΩ 
Th ee 


ASSYRIAN DULCIMER, 
(c. B.C. 640), 


of both hands, instead of by one hand and a 
pleetrum held in the other. Therefore the Greek 
name fora harp was also psalterion. ‘The Greek 
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ul 


PRIEST PLAYING TARP. 
(Tomb of Ramses 111.), 


translation does not, therefore, deeide in favour of 
the duleimer, and the very fact that psalterion 
was a generie term would make it particularly 
appropriate as a designation of the harp, whieh 
varied so much in size and shape. That a eorrup- 
tion or derivative should be applied to a stringed 
instrument of another kind is quite intelligible. 
The description of the nabla by Ovid (Ars. slim. 111. 
327), the statement by Josephus (Ant. VII. xu. 3) 
that the nebel had 12 strings and was played with- 
out pleetrum, and, as we shall see, the distinetion 
drawn by the early Fathers between instruments 
with a sound- body below and those having a 
resonanee-board above the strings, all point to 
the harp. 

The Egyptian monuments present us with a 
great variety of harps. The earliest form shown 
is very primitive; it isin the shape of an archer's 
bow, possesses no sound-box, and has but a limited 
number of strings. As early as the 5th Dynasty, 
however, improvements began to be effected ; the 
upper part, to whieh the strings were affixed with 
pegs, Was broadened and developed into a sound- 
body, and the frame began to be more or less ela- 


borately ornamented. While playing, the musi- ' 


cian knelt, and the frame rested on his shoulder. 
As time advanced, harps were still further 
developed. The lower part of the frame was eon- 
verted into a sound-body, whieh was broadened 
at the base so that it eould rest on the ground 
unsupported by the player. Some harps were 
plaeed on a stool, or raised upon a stand or limb 
attaehed to the lower part. The players of these 
large instruments stood during the performance. 
While we eannot deny the possibility or even the 
probability of the Hebrews having been familiar 
with such harps, they were not the eommon or 
popular zebecls, whieh were easily portable. 
vow, smaller portable harps did exist in Egypt 
in a great variety of forms. One is bow-shaped 
with a transverse string-holder ; a seeond has a 
quadrangular flat-shaped sound-bex pierced with 
holes, while the strings are stretehed from ἃ string- 
holder resting on the sounding-board to a post 
rising at right angles from one end of the latter ; 
and a third, ornamented with a bird’s head, 15 
quite triangular, the upright post being at onee 
strine-holder and sound-box. Another instrument 
is very eomunon in Upper Egypt. It resembles a 
mandoline, with the neck bending abruptly upwards 
from the sound-body ; the strings, whieh are from 
three to five in number, are not attaehed to the 
body of the instrument itself, but to a string- 
holder attaehed to its eentre. At the upper end 
of the neek are pins for stretehing and tuning the 
strings. 
We might have regarded one or other of these 
smaller harps as furnishing the model of the xebe/ 


EGYPTIAN HARPS. 


but for one fact. They all have the sound-box at 
their base. But we have already come to the 
conclusion that the sinrdr had its resonanee-body 
beneath; and if we are to follow the description 
given by the Fathers (Augustine on Ps 42, Jerome 
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on Ps 1493, Isidore Ltym. I. xxii. 9), who dis- 
tinguished between instruments with the sound- 
body beneath and those possessing 1t above, we 
must look for a harp that satisties the latter 
eondition. And this we find, again among a 
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Semitic people, in Assyria. On the bas-relief at 
Kouyunjik there are seven of these harps, They 
are portable, are triangular in shape, and are sup- 
ported by a belt worn by the player. The reson- 
ance-frame slopes upwards and forwards from the 

layer and is pierced by holes, and the strings 

escend from it to a bridge or string-holder be- 
neath which they fall. The performer plays while 
marching, using both hands without plectrum. 
While, of course, certainty is out of the question, 
this Assyrian harp seems to satisfy the requisite 
conditions best, and is most likely to have been the 
biblical nebel. 

It is highly probable that there were different 
species of kinnors and nebels, but whether these 
are designated in the OT or not is unknown. In 
one case this is almost certain. The vy 533 of 
Ps 33? and 144°, or simply twy Ps 92°, was in all 
likelihood a ten-stringed harp. 

The meaning of the word πὴ (Gittith) in the 
headings of Ps 8. 81. 84 is wholly obscure. The 
LXX and Vulg. suggest the rendering ‘Song of the 
vintage’; but it may be derived from Gath, and 
may refer to a mode, or singers, or instruments 
named after that town. Ewald understands it to 
be ‘the March of the Gittite guard.’ 

The meaning ‘ Gittite instruments’ is rendered 
not improbable if we translate mody-Sy (1 Ch 157° 
and 46 times in Ps) with Wellhausen ‘on Elamite 
instruments.’ This term is, however, more gener- 
ally taken to mean ‘ with women’s voice’ (lit. ‘on 
or ace. to damsels’; RV ‘set to’ "ὃν as name of a 
tune, which is quite possible), 2.e. soprano, and to 
refer to instruments of a higher pitch. 

Néginoth (τ) has sometimes been taken to 
denote a particular kind of instrument, but it is a 
general term for string music. In Ps 68% we have 
ony contrasted with 34, 2.6. the singers with the 
players. 

(ο) This division of the orchestra is supplemented 
by instruments which occur only in the Book of 
Daniel (3°%). These are the psantérin (1 0205), the 
kitharis (Πρ), and the sabbekha (xpa0) The 
psantérin * is the Greek ψαλτήριον, and that is all 
we know definitely about it. It has been identified 
by some with the magadis, but this is itself only a 
general term for an instrument (most commonly, 
however, a lyre) which could be played in octaves ; 
and with a dulcimer because of the retention of 
the word in the Arabic sentir. But psantérin may 
just as well have kept its original force, and have 
denoted a harp played with both hands. There is 
nothing to lead us to identify it with the dulcimer 
represented on Assyrian monuments. The kitharist 
is the Greek κιθάρα. 

The sabbekhat is the Greek σαμβύκη. But the 
sambuca is itself a word of very varied import. 
Stainer (Mus. of the Bible, Ὁ. 39) concludes that it 
was a large and powerful harp of a rich quality of 
tone, perhaps similar to, if not identical with, the 
great Egyptian harp. Weiss (Jus. Inst. p. 67) goes 
to the opposite extreme, and holds that it was a 
small ¢rigon characterized by a high shrill tone, 
and used to accompany female voices. Chappell 
(Hist. of Mus. p. 255) summarizes the various mean- 
ings given to the word in Greek writers: it was 
either a trigon, a barbitos or many-stringed lyre, a 
lyrophenix or Phenician lyre, a Greek lyre, a 
magadis, a pipe, a dulcimer, or a siege-ladder ; in 
short, anything made of elder-wood. It was not, 
however, a ‘sackbut,’ 7.¢e. a trombone. 

2. Wind Instruments.—(a) Of these the one in 
most general use was the flute or halil (0005). It 
has been denied that it was ever used to accompany 


* In Dn 85. 10.15 the word is spelt 7 HIDS, in v.7 1 3205. 
t Dn 35.7.10.15, Kethibh ON’ p, Keré ὈἼΓ (as in Targums). 
{ Baer reads Noaiy- 


sacred song, but this is very doubtful. In 15 105 
and 1K 1*® it is played in descending from and 
ascending to the High Place, and its tones accom- 
panied the festal processions of pilgrims from the 
country (Is 30%). In the second temple it was 
layed before the altar on twelve days: the day of 
cilling the first and that of killing the second 
Passover, the first day of unleavened bread, Pente- 
cost, and the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Erachin ii, 3, Succah v. 1). While the singers 
required te be Levites, other distinguished Israel- 
ites might perform on the instruments. The finte 
was also used at marriage feasts and funerals: in 
the time of Christ, even the poorest were expected 
to provide two flautists at a funeral. 

Flute-like instruments date from the very earliest 
times. From the first, two kinds are met with—the 
long flute, played by blowing in one end and held 
straight before the player, and the oblique flute, 
played by blowing in a hole at the side. Both 
these kinds are depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Double flutes are also shown in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments; they were 
probably preferred as giving the performer a 
greater range or compass. The material of which 
flutes were made was at first the reed, then wood 
of various kinds, and lastly bone and ivory. 

Wood-winds were of two kinds: those with and 
those without reeds or vibrating tongues. The 
former are represented by the oboe and clarinet, 
the latter by the flute proper. From specimens 
found in Pompeii and elsewhere it is known that 
the Greeks were familiar with reed instruments, 
especially those provided with a single tongue, and 
therefore of the clarinet class. If we are to trust 
the evidence of ancient myths (cf. legend of Apollo 
and Marsyas), the Greeks owed this instrument to 
the Phrygians, who may have acquired the double 
flute from the Assyrians. 

Whether the Adi/ was a single or double flute, 
or a flue or reed pipe, we donot know. It is certain 
that the Hebrews had every opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with all these kinds, but we have 
no information on the subject. In any case, the 
number of notes was limited to those produced by 
stopping the holes with the fingers, as the keyed 
flute is entirely a modern invention. 

It has been held by some that need (293 Ezk 2818 
AV and RY ‘pipes’) designates the double flute ; 
but this is inconsistent with the context, and is 
altogether erroneous. A. B, Davidson renders the 
word ‘ grooves.’ 

Again, néhilath (πὴ) in the heading of Ps 5 is 
a term of very nncertain meaning. 

(6) The “σοῦ (3:} or 38y) is a somewhat uncer- 
tain term. The LXX renders the word variously, 
κιθάρα (Gn 47), ψαλμός (Job 21 30%), and ὄργανον 
(Ps 1504). It is not a general term for a musical 
instrument (ὄργανον), as we can see from the con- 
text. Some writers think it to have been a syrina 
or Pan’s pipe, others a bagpipe. But we have 
really no evidence in support of either view. If 
ΞΔ} means fo blow in (which, it must be confessed, 
is pure conjecture), then the noun would denote 
wind instruments in general, and this gives a good 
sense in all the above passages. Thus Jubal 
(Gn 47) is the inventor of string and wind instru- 
ments, and in Ps 150 minnim and ‘ugab represent 
the same divisions of the orchestra. 

(c) Mashrékitha (spi) is another of the instru- 
ments mentioned in Dn (37), The name is 
derived from a verb meaning ἕο hiss, and is there- 


fore applicable either to the oblique flute or Pan’s 


pipe. Of course the hissing effect 1s more pro- 
nounced in playing the syrinz, and it is most 
probably the instrument meant. 
(ἀ) The symphonia (mp0) is also mentioned in 
| Dn (85: 15) alone. The Greek συμφωνία, from which 
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this word is derived, did not originally denote an 
instrument, but a eoncordant interval. Tradition 
appliesit to the bagpipe. Originally the form of 
this instrument may have been developed from the 
double flute, one of the pipes beg shorter and 
being used for the melody, while the longer fur- 
nished a droning bass accompaniment. We are 
told by Athenzeus (Lib. x. p. 489) that Antiochus 
Epiphanes used to dance to the sound of the sym- 
phonia. To this day the Italians have a bagpipe 
called zampugna or sampogna, and a chifonie or 
symphonie was an instrument of the same class 
used in the Middle Ages. In Rome this instru- 
nient was introduced in the time of the Empire 
under the name of tibia utricularis or chorus, and 
soon became highly popular. Sencea (Mp. 76) is 
indignant at the applause bestowed on a bagpipe 
player. 

(6) The horn (850 shiphar, γ kerens; AV trumpet, 
and so coufused with Adzézgérah except where they 
occur together, when "mv is rendered cornet [see 
Driver, Joel and Arnos, p. 146]) originally eonsisted 
of aram’s horn. It was afterwards sometimes made 
of metal, but the aetual ram’s horn was always re- 
tained for certain purposes. It had a loud piereing 
tone, was of limited eompass, and was wholly un- 
suited to eoncerted musie. It was used to summon 
the people to attention, and for making signals. 
The first mention of it in the OT is at the giving of 
the law (Ex 19). Its blasts proelaimed the year of 
Jubilee (Lv 25°). The ‘blowing’ (ayma), commanded 
in Nu 29', was probably performed on the shéphdr, 
as it is still employed at that festival, It was also 
blown at the feast of the New Year and on fast- 
days. In time of war the sképhdr summoned and 
assembled the army (Je 3° and often), and the 
prophet foretold that it should announce the recall 
of the people from exile (Is 277°). 


MODERN SHOPHAR 


The shdphdir is retained in the service of the 
modern synagogue: it is blown during the serviees 
on New Year’s Day (except when that happens to 
be a Sabbath), at the eonelusion of the Day of 
Atonement, on the 7th day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and during the entire month of Elul, after 
the recital of the suppheations. The modern 
shiphdr is a real ram’s horn, eurved at the end, but | 
otherwise straightened by heat. | 

(7) The trumpet or Adizozérah (s788n) is the only | 
Heb. instrument of which we have an indubitably | 
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TABLE OF SHEWBREAD AND TRUMPETS. 
(From Arch of Titus). 


authentic representation. On the Arch of Titus 
two specimens are depicted along with the golden 
Table of Shewbread. Some little difficulty has 


been caused by their not tallying perfeetly with 
the description given by Josephus (Avé. 11. xii. 6). 
He says that the trumpet (asésra) was nearly a 
yard long, a little wider than a flute, with a shght 
expansion near the mouthpieee, to cateh the 
breath, and ending in a bell, just as in the war- 
trumpets. This description eorresponds with the 
form of trumpet shown on a eoin of the time of 
the emperor Hadrian, which bears the inserip- 
tion obey nnd ‘Deliverance of Jerusalem.’ The 
instruments on the Arch of Titus, of which we do 
not see the mouthpiece, are very long, being sup- 
ported by rests, and gradually swell out into a long 
and not very wide bell. See, further, TRUMPET. 

The Silver Trumpets are said to have been 
niade by Moses of beaten silver (Nu 10°); they 
were blown by priests; and they belonged to the 
sacred vessels, The nature and meaniug of the 
signals is indicated in Nu 107”. 

3. Pereussion Instruments.—(a) The téph (4h) or 
tabret is first mentioned in Gn 31%. The LAX 
and other Greek versions render this word by 
τύμπανον ; in Arab. we have αἱ, in Spanish eduffa. 
This mstrument was a small hand-drum. The duf 
of the Arabs is made of a cirele of light wood, over 
the edge of which is stretched a piece of goat-skin. 
The wood is pierced with five openings, in which 
thin metal <ises are set, in order to give greater 
effeet tothe drum-beat. The duf is about 10 in. in 
diameter, and 2 in. indepth. It is usually played 
by women to aecompany their dances and pro- 
eessions at weddings and pubhe festivals. 

The hand-drum is frequently represented both 
in Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. Sonie- 


ASSYRIAN MAND-DRUM, 


times we have an approaeh to the modern use 
of the drum. In some cases it is attached to the 
player by a belt fastened reund his waist, while 
his hands aet as drumstieks. One form of this 
instrument is slightly bulged, like a little barrel. 
Perhaps the rndeness of the drawing alone aecounts 
for its somewhat square appearanee. 

The modern Egyptian tals are of two kinds. 
The one is ike our eommon military drum, but 
not so deep; it is hung obliquely. The other 15 
a kind of kettledrum, of tin-copper, with a pareh- 
ment face; it is generally about 16 in. in diameter, 
and not more than 4 im depth in the centre, and is 
beaten with two slender stieks, 

(ὁ) Cymbals are mentioned in the OT under two 
naunes, méziltaim (Θ᾿ ον) and gelzélim. (a>s>y); the 
latter only occurs in 285 6° and Ps 160. In Zee 
142° the RV translates own πῖον by ‘the bells of the 
horses,’ but there is no absolute necessity for 
departing here from the commoner rendering. The 
Evyptians at the present day decorate the breast- 
leather and head-stalls of their horses with eoins 
and other ornaments, and a metal dise would be 
better suited for inscriptions than a bell. The 
word used elsewhere for a bell is joys. In1Ch 1519 
we are told that cymbals were made of brass. 

Two varieties of cymbals have been found in 
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Egypt and Assyria: the one similar to a modern 
soup-plate, but having a somewhat larger rim; 
the other conical in form, with a handle at the 
peak. The flat cymbals have a hole through 
which a thong or cord was passed, and were 
played by clashing the instruments together side- 
ways: of the second kind, the one was brought 
down on the top of the other. In Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, as well as among the Hebrews, the 
cymbals were used by the conductor to mark the 
time. 

It has been supposed that the yow *Sybs of Ps 
150° (AV ‘loud cymbals’) were castanets, or metal 
dises fixed to two fingers of one hand; but this is 
by no means certain, though such castanets are 
still used. ; 

(c) The ménaan‘im (oyiy3x0) are mentioned in 
2S 6°, where the RV renders ‘castanets,’ and in 
marg. sistra. The latter suits the root-meaning, 


EGYPTIAN SISTRUM., 


and is supported by the Vulg., where we have 
systra. The sistruwm consisted of two thin metal 
plates, bent together at the top, and fitted with a 
handle at the bottom. The plates were pierced 
with holes, through which rods were passed having 
rings at their ends. This instrument was used in 
Egypt to call attention to the various acts of 
public worship, or to scare away malign influence. 

(d) The word shalishim (av>y¥) occurs, evidently 
as an instrument of some sort, in 1S 18% It can 
hardly mean a trigon (but see Wellhausen, ‘ Psalms’ 
in PB 230, and references in Driver, Joel and 
Amos, 236n.); but what it does mean we do not 
know. Wehave no evidence of the existence of the 
triangle (to which 1t has been referred) in Assyria 
or Egypt. 
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MUSTARD (σίναπι, sinapis).—The conditions to 
be fulfilled by the mustard are that it should be 
a familiar plant, with a very small seed (Mt 17™, 
Lk 17°), sown in the earth, i.e. annual, growing 
larger than garden herbs (λάχανον, olus, Mt 1334), 
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having large branches (Mk 4°), or, in the more 
exagcerated language of Luke (1915), becoming a 
‘ great tree,’ attractive to passing birds. The wild 
mustards of the Holy Land, Sinapis arvensis, L., 
the field mustard or charlock, and S. alia, L., 
the white mustard, are familiar weeds, growing 
in every part of the country. They would have 
been called σίναπι in the time of Christ, as they 
are now called khardal=sinapis. The cultivated 
mustard is Sinapis nigra, L. The seed is well 
known for its minuteness. The plant grows to 
a size larger than the garden herbs, with which 
itis compared. The mustards are annuals, repro- 
duced with extraordinary rapidity wherever the 
seed finds a lodgment, a particular which seems 
to be implied in the parable. In fat soil they 
often attain a height of 10 or 12 ft., and have 
branches which attract the passing birds. Many 
plants which attain a far less size than these are 
called shajar=‘tree’ by the Arabs. One of the 
many examples of this is in the plants of the 
Borraginaceous genus Arnebia, which are only a 
few inches to a foot in height, but are known as 
shajaret el-arneb=‘the rabbit tree.’ It would not 
seem at all strange to any native to speak of a 
mustard plant as shajaret el-khardal=‘ mustard 
tree.’ Finally, they are favourites of the birds, 
which alight upon them to devour their seeds. 
The Greek word κατεσκήνωσεν does not refer to 
nesting, but to a temporary rest. We may, then, 
justly conclude that the traditional and obvious 
interpretation meets all the reasonable demands 
of the passage. 

Owing to the expression ‘ great tree’ (Lk 13%), 
some have sought for an arboreal plant. Salva- 
dora Persica, Garcin, has been suggested by Royle, 
on the authority of Ameuny, who states that this 
plant is found all along the banks of the Jordan, 
near Damascus, and is called by the Arabs khardal 
=‘mustard.’ We unhesitating Wy reject this plant 
for the following reasons. (1) It is not found in 
the localities mentioned, but only around the Dead 
Sea. It would have been quite unknown to most 
of the hearers of the parable, and to them only by 
chance. (2) We have not heard it called khardal, 
and doubt the fact of its bemg generally known 
by this name. But, admitting that it is known 


locally by this name, as attested by Ameuny, it 
would not have suggested itself at once to the 


simple hearers of the parable. (3) Its seed is never 
sown in gardens, while it is expressly stated that 
the mustard seed was so planted (Lk 131%). (4) It 
is a perennial shrub, and therefore not a plant 
conspicuous by its rapid propagation from seed, 
a point of prime importance in the parable. (5) 
Although a taller plant than the mustard usually 
is, it would not suit the literal requirements of a 
‘great tree.’ It is a shrub, seldom more than 6 
to 8 ft. tall, and grows in thickets. It would 
require as much exaggeration to call it a ‘great, 
tree’ as to so designate the mustard. (6) Salva- 
dora Persica could, by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be called an herd, while of mustard it is 
expressly said that it is μεῖζον τῶν λαχάνων, ‘the 
sreatest among herbs’ (Mt 13°”). G. E. Post. 


MUTH-LABBEN.—See PSALMS. 


MUTILATION. — See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, vol. 1. p. 525°. 


MYNDUS (Mvvdos) was a city of Caria, situated 
on the extreme western extremity of the peninsula 
on whose southern coast les Hahcarnassus. It 
plays very little part in ancient history; and its 
only importance seems to have lain in the silver 
mines beside it, which were worked in ancient 
From them the site de- 
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rives its modern name, Gumushli. It was one of 
the places to which letters in favour of the Jews 
were sent by the Romans about B.c. 139, 1 Mae 
15*; cf. DELUS, Cos, CNIDUS, HALICARNASSUS. 
This facet proves that Myndus must have been a 
self-governing and independent city at that time, 
and not one of the citics of the Carian confederacy; 
see CARIA. It also shows that Jews went there, 
and the silver trade would naturally attract per- 
sons with their financial instincts. On the site, 
see Paton in Journal of Hellenic Studses, 1887, 
p. 66; 1896, p. 204. W. M. RAMSAY. 


MYRA (Mvpa or Mufpa), a city of Lycia.—The 
name is used in neuter plural, Ac 275, where, 
however, many authorities have feminine singular. 
The same doubt between neuter plural and femi- 
nine singular exists in Ac 31}, where the Western 
Text adds after Patara καὶ Mupa, et deinde Myram: 
some MSS Μύραν in Acta Pauli ct Thecle, 40 (but 
ἐν Mipors, al.}; the form in Strabo p. 666 and 
Ptolemy v. 3, 6, is Μύρα, of doubtful gender and 
number: but Pliny Nat. Ast. xxxii. 2, 17, 
Ptolemy viii. 17, 23, use the plural form; Athe- 
neus 11, 53, p. ὅθ, CZG 4288, and Basil Epist. 
218, have ἐν Μύροις : the Byzantine lists frequently 
lave gen. Mipwr, probably never Mépas. Many 
late writers, Theophanes pp. 465, 483 (de Boor), 
Glykas p. 587, Basil Sel. Vit. S. Thecle, i. p. 272, 
Cedrenus pp. 511, 512, Zonaras iii. p. 589, use the 
plural form; and Malalas varies, p. 365 τῇ Μυρᾳ, 
Ρ. 448 ra Mupa. Constantine Porph. de Thent. 1. 
p. 36 avoids the name, but says it is called from 
the sacred μύρα (suggesting thus the reason why the 
Christian writers preferred the neuter plural form) ; 
Stephanus mentions that both the feminine and 
the neuter forms were in use; but there is hardly 
any authority for Mvpa fem. sing. in any case 
except accus.; and even there it isinferior. The 
literary form therefore was certainly ra Mupa, but 
there was evidently also a popular form τὴν Mipay 
(with which compare Λύστραν - Λύστροις Ac 14% 8 
16}}2, Cluneam-Clupers Wolfflin’s note on Coesar 
Bell. Afr. 3, 1), which has given rise to the inodern 
Dembre. In the words where double declension 
exists, the tendency to acc. sing. fem. and plural 
in other cases is marked. 

Myra was not one of the greatest cities of Lycia 
in the Greek period, but rose to importance under 
the Empire, and became the capital of Lycia under 
the Byzantine Empire and in the ecclesiastical 
organization. The reason for its growth lay in 
the development of navigation. In the older 
system of sailing by hugging the coast from point 
to point, Myra was merely one out of many coast 
towns, and had nothing to give it special unport- 
ance. But as the bolder method became common 
of running direct between the Lycian and the 
Egyptian coasts, keeping off Cape Akamas, the 
western point of Cyprus, the two harbours that 
were found most convenient were Myra at the 
north end of the course and Alexandria at the 
south. There had been an immense development 
of trade between the East Atgean coasts and 
Egypt under the Ptolemies (compare Paton- Hicks, 
Inscriptions of Cos, p. Xxxili): under the Roman rule 


Egyptian export trade was diverted towards Italy | 


and Rome (which was to a considerable extent fed 
on Eg \ 
eastern Mediterranean is westerly, the corn-ships for 


Rome could not make a direct voyage towards the | 


west, but had to use the protection of the irregular 
coasts of Asia Minor and Crete and the local coast- 
winds. For that purpose they must either take the 
long circular course round the Syrian coast, or sail 
direct across to Lycia; and the steadiness of the 
westcrn winds tempted to the direct crossing. 
Examples of this direct course, showing that it 
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tian grain). As the prevailing wind in the | 


reddish -yellow to red or reddish-brown. 


was regarded as quite usual, are—(l) the Alex- 
andrian corn-ship (Ac 2738) for Rome, which St. 
Paul found in Myra, Ac 27° ; (2) an ideal voyage, 
founded, of course, on contemporary facts, is de- 
scribed in Lucian’s Navigiwm 5. Vota.: an Italian 
corn-ship, sailing from Alexandria, sighted Akamas 
on the seventh day, but the strength of the west 
wind prevented it from clearing the cape, and it 
had to run for the Syrian coast (Cyprus offering 
no harbours, but only open roadsteads); in ten 
days from Sidon the ship reached the Khelidonian 
Islands east from Myra (compare St. Paul’s fif- 
teen days, according to the Western Text, from 
Ceesarea to Myra), and afterwards it failed to 
keep the proper course in shelter south of Crete * 
(Ac 27"), and ultimately on the seventieth day 
from Alexandria took refuge in the harbour of 
Pireeus, where its great size attracted many 
visitors, and gave the opportunity for Lucian’s 
Dialogue; (3) Gregory Nazianzen, sailing from 
Alexandria direct for Greece, ran across the Par- 
thenic Sea (the Levant, defined by Ammianus 
xxii. 15, 2, as another name for the Issiac Sea), 
till he came near Cyprus, ‘and under Cyprus cut 
the wave in a straight course for Hellas’ (Carmen 
de vita sua 128 1h, Orat. xviii. 31); he set sail in 
November, and apparently took twenty days to 
Rhodes (Carmen de rebus siuis 312). 

The maritime importance of Myra continued 
into the Middle Ages. 'Tomaschek quotes from 
the pilgrim Szwulf the description of it as portus 
Adriatvi (1.6. the eastern half of the Mediter- 
ranean, compare Ae 277") maris, stcut Constanti- 
nopolis est portus Aigei maris.t The town by the 
harbour, strictly speaking, was Andriake, while 
Myra was 20 stadia or 24 miles inland ; but com- 
monly the port town is called Myra. It was a 
well-protected harbour; but storms in the neigh- 
bourhood are mentioned, such as that which 
destroyed the Arab fleets in A.D. 807 (‘Theophanes, 
Ρ. 483, de Boor); compare others mentioned in 
Acta S. Nicolat (under Constantine), and in 
Lucian’s Navigiwm at the Khelidonian Islands. 

As Myra was at one end of an unusually long 
sea-course, the sailors paid and discharged their 
vows there to the deity that protected their course. . 
The ancient name of this deity is not known: 
Tozer, in a note to Finlay’s History of Greece, i. 
p. 124, suggests Poseidon. The Christians put in 
his place St. Nicolas, who was bishop of Myra 
under Constantine; and that saint became the 
ereat sailors’ patron for the Levant, as St. Phocas 
of Sinope wasfor the Euxine. According to the 
story, Nicolas was born at Patara and buried at 
Myra; and the pilgrim Ssewulf touched at these 
two ports on his return from the Holy Land, just 
as St. Paul did in the Western Text of Ae 211. 


See the descriptions in Benndorf Lykia, Spratt and Forbes, 
Beaufort, Fellows, Leake, Texier, etc.; Tomaschek Historische 
Topographie von Kleinasien tm Mittelalter (Wien. Akad, 
Sitzungsber. 1891); Ramsay St. Paul the Trav. pp. 298, 319. 

W. M. RAMSay. 

MYRRH.—Two words in Heb. are rendered in 
AV ‘myrrh.’ 1. "2 mér. The LXX tr. it vari- 
ously: σμύρνα (Ex 307 ete.), κρόκινος (Pr 7” B), 
στακτή (Ca 113 etc.). The Arabs eall it murr. It 
is a gum resin from Balsamodendron Myrrha, 
Nees, a shrubby tree, which grows in Yemen and 
the adjacent regions of Afnca. The leaves are 
ternate, with obovate, obtuse leaflets, denticulate 
at tip, and the fruit ovate, smooth, somewhat 
larger than a pea. Jurr occurs in pieces of 


irregular form, composed of more or less agglu- 


tinated tears, usually covered with the dust caused 
by their attrition. The colour varies from pale 
The 
* ede: τὴν Κρήτην δεξιὰν λαβόντας, HoFode, Luciana, re. 

} The satne passage is referred to in vol. 11. p. 


MYRTLE 


odour is balsamic, and the taste bitter and acrid. 
Myrrh is astringent, stimulant, and antiseptic. It 
is used in medicine as an astringent and emmena- 
gogue, and its powder is an ingredient of many 
dentifrices. The tincture is used in gargles, and 
the powder as a stimulant to foul and indolent 
ulcers. It was one of the gifts of the Magi 
(Mt 2"). It was used as a perfume (Ps 458, Pr 7”, 
Ca 118 5°), for the purification of women (Est 2”), 
for embalming (Jn 19%), and as an anodyne (Mk 
15*), 

4, εὖ lt, στακτή, stacte. This Heb. word is the 
same as the Arab. lddhan or ladhdén, and the Gr. 
Ajdavov or λάδανον, Lat. ladanum or labdanwm. 
This is a resinous exudation of various species of 
Cistus (‘rock rose’), particularly Οὐ. villosus, L., 
which grows abundantly along the coast and in 
the mountains of Syria and Palestine. It is a 
low shrub, of the order Cistine, with pink, rose- 
like flowers, in umbel-like cymes. The leaves are 
elliptical to obovate-oblong, and more or less wavy. 
A. drink like tea is made from the somewhat 
aromatic leaves. The exudation is sometimes 
collected from the beards of goats. In Cyprus 
men with leathern breeches go through the lad- 
anum thickets, and the resin which adheres to 
their garments is seraped off and moulded into 
rolls. It is also collected by a kind of rake or 
whip, with a double row of leather thongs. It 
has rubefacient properties, and was formerly a con- 
stituent of warming plasters. L6¢ is mentioned 
only twice (Gn 37% AV and RV text ‘myrrh,’ 
RVm ‘ladanum,’ 43" AV and RV ‘myrrh’). 
Στακτή is mentioned in Sir 24% The Turks still 
value it as a perfume. G. E. Post. 


MYRTLE (011 hddas, hence 7912 Hddassah, the 
Jewish name of Esther).—The Arabic has three 
words for the myrtle, rihdn, ’ds, and hadas, the 
last of which is identical with the Hebrew. Hddas 
occurs six times in the OT. In three of these 
(Neh 84, Is 41 55") the LXX has μυρσίνη, in the 
rest dpéwy=‘of the hills’ (Zee 1% 1%, where the 
translators niust have had the reading 47a instead 
of neing). The myrtle, Myrtus communis, L., is 
an evergreen shrub, usually from 3 to 4 ft. high. 
Occasionally, in moist soil, it attains a height of 
8 ft. It flourishes from the sea-level to an alti- 
tude of 4000 ft. The southernmost range of 
Lebanon is called Jebel Rihadn, from the abund- 
ance of this shrub on its flanks. It grows on 
bare hillsides and by watercourses in beautiful 
green clumps. 

Being so low a shrub, it is quite improper to 
speak of it as forming groves. <A variety is 
cultivated, especially in Damascus, which often 
reaches a height of 10 or 12 ft., but never attains 
the proportions of a tree. The translation ‘myrtle 
trees’ (Zec 1819-11) ig unwarrantable, as the original 
has not the word érees ‘sy (const.), but simply p’eI1 
=‘myrtles.’? The flowers are white, about an inch 
broad, and of a delicate, pretty structure. The 
berries are first white, and then turn to a bluish- 
black.. They are sweetish-astringent in taste, 
and are much liked by the natives, who call them 
hanblads, a corruption of hab el-ds (‘the berry of 
the myrtle’). The leaves are lanceolate, dark 
green, and fragrant, especially when pressed and 
rubbed between the thumb and fingers. ‘The 
natives use them as follows:—(a) The dried leaves 
are pounded in a mortar, sifted, and the powder 
mixed with oil is used to anoint the bodies of 
young infants, or the dry powder is dusted over 
the surface to toughen the skin, and prevent 
excoriations from the friction of the clothing. 
(4) The beds of infants are sometimes stuffed with 
the dried leaves, from a belief in their medicinal 
virtue. Both the berries and the leaves are sold 
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in the markets, but the writer has never seen tle 
flowers sold, nor has he heard of fragrant water 
being distilled from them, as alleged by some. 

G. E. Post. 

MYSIA (Mvoia) was the name customarily used 
for the north-western part of Asia Minor, border- 
ing on the Hellespont and the Propontis, and 
bounded east and south by Bithynia, Phrygia, 
and Lydia. The Troad is sometimes included in 
it, and sometimes distinguished from it. Under 
the late Roman empire the name fell into disuse, 
and Hellespontus was substituted for it as the 
title of a province in the fourth and following cen- 
turies, The boundaries were vague and undeter- 
minable ; and the uneertainty led to the proverb 
χωρὶς τὰ Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν, applied to what cannot 
be defined. Of places mentioned in the Bible, 
Assos and TROAS were in Mysia, ADRAMYTTIUM 
on the border between it and Lydia. It formed 
part of the Roman province Asia. 

Mysia is mentioned only in Ac 1678. St. Paul, 
with Silas and Timothy, being prevented by the 
Spirit from preaching in Asia, turned northward 
with the intention of entering Bithynia, with its 
great, populous, and civilized cities, hardly inferior 
even to Ephesus; but when they came so far north 
as to be opposite Mysia (κατὰ τὴν Muoiav: for 
this use of κατά compare Herodotus i. 76, Thucy- 
dides vi. 65 and 104, Ac 277; but see Blass on 
Ac 16+), they were ordered not to enter Bithynia ; 
and they then turned towards the west, [passing 
through but not preaching in Mysia, till they 
reached the coast at Troas. 

A tradition existed that, on this journey through 
Mysia, Paul and Silas had founded a chureh ata 
place named Poketos, between the Rhyndaecus and 
Cyzicus, as is mentioned in the Acta 5, Philcteri 
(Acta Sanctorum, May 19). This is hardly con- 
sistent with Ac 16’, but is not absolutely contra- 
dictory, as, though not regularly evangelizing in 
Mysia, it is clearly possible that Paul and Silas 
might convert individuals on the way either at 
Poketos or at Troas. But the tradition is late, 
for the Acta Philetwri profess to be only of the 
4th cent., and may be later. An ancient Mysian 
tradition existed, assigning to a certain One- 
siphorus the evangelization of part at least of 
Mysia: Onesiphorus was martyred at Parium 
under the proconsulate of Adrian, and this date 
is a strong proof of trustworthiness, for Adrian 
was actually proconsul of Asia about A.D. 109-114. 
It is wnliieely that the recollection of so obscure an 
officer could have been correctly preserved except 
in a true old tradition: see Expos. Times, 1898, 
p. 495. W. M. RAMSAY. 


MYSTERY.—The term ‘mystery’ opens up a 
wide and interesting, though somewhat obscure, 
field of inquiry to the Christian theologian. Much 
of it is, however, extra-biblical, and must therefore 
rather be indicated than discussed in this place. 
We shall consider, first, the NT use of the word 
μυστήριον ; second, the chief features of the Greek 
mysteries; and, third, the question how far the 
latter influenced the language of the NT. 

i. NT USE OF THE TERM Mvorijpiov.—The mean- 
ing of this word in classical Greek was anything 
hidden or secret, especially in the plural τὰ μυστήρια, 
the sacred rites above referred to, from which all 
who had not passed through a ceremony of initia- 
tion were excluded. The root verb μύω is formed 
by that act of closing the lips which it primarily 
signifies (though it is applied also to the closing of 
the cyes), and appears alike in the Latin mutus, 
and our own tadllogiial) ‘mum.’ ‘Mummery’ is 
a curiously parallel formation to the Greek 
‘mystery.’ They find their point of contact, 
doubtless, in the mystery-plays of the Middle 
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Ages. The verb μνέω, most frequently inet with 
in the passive, means to initiate into the mysteries, 
—ol μεμνημένοι are the initiated, cf. 3 Mac 2%°,—and 
then generally to instruct. St. Paul says, Ph 4” 
μεμύημαι, RV ‘I have learned the secret.’ 

That which is hidden or secret may, 1t is evident, 
be (1) absolutely so, that is, in its own nature 
inaccessible or incomprehensible, or (2) completely 
hidden, that is, as yet unrevealed, or (3) partially 
or comparatively secret or obscure, due to some 
want of clearness in the medium of communica- 
tion, as when the expression is figurative instead of 
being literal. 

The first of these, which is emphatically the 
modern signification of ‘mystery,’ as that which 
cannot be known, is practically foreign both to 
classical and biblical Greek. With regard to it, 
Cremer (s.v.) quotes two remarks of the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes (fan. 459, Av. 1073) bearing out 
this statement; and though Lightfoot on Col 1% 
apparently finds this meaning in two passages 
(1 Co 1551, Eph 552), of which the one seems to fall 
under (2) and the other under (3), he admits that 
the ‘idea is quite accidental, and must be gathered 
from the special circumstances of the case, for it 
cannot be inferred from the word (μυστήριον) itself.’ 
This is not, of course, to say that in religion, in 
the Christian relivion itself, there are no difficulties, 
nothing transcendental or mysterious in the ordi- 
nary sense. Onthe contrary, such difficulties must 
ever attach to man’s thoughts of the infinite and 
the divine, but it is not upon these elements that 
the attention of the biblical writers is concentrated. 
If they are thought of at all, it is rather as the 
unrevealed than the incomprehensible, the result 
of seeing through a glass darkly, until the time 
when man shall know even as also heisknown. In 
the third of the significations noted above, μυστήριον, 
it has been remarked (Thayer-Grimm, Lexicon, 
s.v.), like sm and 70 in Rabbinic writers, denotes 
the mystic or hidden sense, that which is conveyed 
in a figure, parable, or vision. 

‘It is plain,’ says Principal Campbell (Dissertations on the 
Four Gospels, ix. pt. i,), ‘that, in this case, the term μυστήριον 
is used comparatively ; for, however clear the meaning intended 
to be conveyed in the apologue, or parable, may be to the 
intelligent, it is obscure, compared with the literal sense, which, 
to the unintelligent, proves a kind of veil. The one is, as it 
were, open to the senses; the other requires penetration and 
reflection. Perhaps there was some allusion to this import of 
the term when our Lord said to his disciples, ‘To you it is 
given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God ; but to them 
that are without, all these things are done in parables” (Mk 411), 
The apostles were let into the secret, and got the spiritual sense 


of the similitude, while the multitude amused themselves with 
the letter, and searched no further.’ 


Thus we have the ‘mystery of the seven stars’ 
(Rev 1°°) and the ‘mystery of the woman’ (Rey 
17’). The difficulty or obscurity is here of a sub- 
jective character, while that in the case of the 
second of the three senses which we have dis- 
tinguished, and which is the most prominent 
throughout the NT, is objective. In the case of 
the latter, μυστήριον is correlative to ἀποκάλυψις, 
the secret to the discovered or revealed. In so far 
as revelation has taken place, the ‘mystery’ is a 
knowledge of that which had been secret but is so 
no longer; while yet unrevealed, ἀποκάλυψις is a 
possibility only which awaits the time at which it 
shall become actual and the hidden pass into 
knowledge. The latter sense 1s naturally most 
conspicuous in the passages of the Apoer. in which 
the word occurs, whether referring to the secret 
purpose or will of men (To 127: 12, Jth 2?, 2 Mac 13) 
or of God (Wis 9532), or simply to secrets in general 
(Six 22" ΟἽ). 21), In the NT the same meaning 
is perhaps conveyed in 1 Co 13? 14%, while in 1 Co 
1551 μυστήριον ὑμῖν λέγω we see the inystery in the 
act of passing out of the one stage into the other. 

The great ‘mystery’ of the NT is the Divine | 


plan of salvation, hitherto hidden from the world. 
but now made known in Christ (cf. 1101 155, Eph 6%, 
Col 17%, 1 Ti 3% 7%). In this sense the apostles 
and ininisters of Christ become οἰκονόμοι μυστηρίων 
θεοῦ (1 Co 4}: ef. Col 2? 48, also [WH] 1 Co 9. It 
is the ‘mystery of his will’ (Eph 15), the ‘mystery 
of God, even Christ’ (Col 2? RV), the ‘mystery of 
Christ,’ that is, respecting Christ (Col 4%), the 
‘mystery of the gospel’ (Eph 6”), but everywhere 
it is the ‘dispensation of the mystery which from 
all ages hath been hid in God who created all 
things’ (Eph 833). It is noteworthy that, out of 26 
(or 27) occurrences of μυστήριον in the NT, 10 should 
be within the comparatively brief compass of Eph 
and Col. The saving purpose of God, hitherto a 
mystery because unrevealed, is still such where it 
is not yet received, as by those destitute of πίστις 
or εὐσέβεια (1 Ti 3% 2°), or in so far as it has not 
been grasped, 6.0. in its extension so as to include 
the Gentiles (Eph 85:4). Nor is the term confined 
to Divine secrets. ‘It expresses sometimes those 
of a different and even contrary nature. Thus the 
apostle, speaking of the antichristian spirit, Says; 
‘The mystery of iniquity doth already work” 
(2 Th 27). The spirit of antichrist hath begun to 
operate; but the operation is latent and unper- 
ceived’ (G. Campbell). 

An interesting point, and one full of significance 
for the history of the Church, is the Vulg. rendering 
of μυστήριον by sacramentum. This is found in Dn 
216 46. To 12%, Wis 2%, Eph 19 3% 9° 5°, 1 Tt 3%, Rev 
12, Upon Eph 552 is founded the doctrine that 
marriage is asacrament. ‘The association of ideas 
connecting the two words appears to be the refer- 
ence to religion and the use of the symbol, whether 
in word or deed. Solemnity, awe-inspiring quality, 
marked both the mystery and the sacramental 
rite, whether we derive the latter from its legal or 
its military reference. Both caine to be used in a 
very general and indefinite way, until the ecclesi- 
astical signification of sacramentwm became fixed. 
Their primary application, however, was obviously 
the reason why ‘sacrament’ was first used of 
baptism and then transferred to the Lord’s Supper, 
while with μυστήριον the opposite process took 
place. 

ii. THe GREEK MysTerigs.—As the higher 
thought of Greece found expression in its pliil- 
osophy, so, though all may not be true of them 
which the later writers report, it may be said that 
its deeper feelings found expression in the Mys- 
teries. In these there was, first of all, an element 
of tradition; they gathered up reminiscences of 
nature-worship, —man’s witness to his sense of 
dependence upon his natural environment,—and 
particularly those elements of it which still sur- 
vived in village custom and observance. But they 
seem also to have fixed attention upon problems 
of which nature-worship offered no solution—those 
suggested by the enigma of death, a certain sense 
of sin, the thought of an offended Deity, the need 
of purification. It is still a question how much in 
the development of these institutions was of native 
growth, how much was derived from foreign 
sources, and still more what these foreigu 
sources were. Leaving such discussions aside, and 
also the tempting subject of Orphism, which is 
‘credited with two great contributions to religion 
—the belief in immortality, and the idea of personal 
holiness’ (L. Campbell), we note Lobeck’s division 
of the multitude of rites which passed under the 
name of Mysteries into (1) civic mysteries, (2) 
fanatical rites, whether public or private, and (3) 
occasional functions, designed to meet individual 
and special needs. 

Belonging to the first class, and under the 
patronage of the Athenian state, were maintained 
two forms of the worship of Demeter, the earth- 
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mother—the Thesmophoria and the Eleusinia. 
The former were so called from the ancestral 
precepts (θεσμοί) by which the observances were 
strictly regulated. They constituted a festival of 
seed-time, lasted four days, were essentially a 
eountry rite; and those who took part in them 
were married women, the fruitfulness of married 
life being here, as elsewhere, associated with that 
of the soil. The most remarkable and elaborate of 
all the mysteries were, however, those celebrated at 
Eleusis, certainly in the beginning of the 6th cent. 
B.C., and perhaps at a much earlier period. They 
gathered up almost all the elements belonging to 
such rites which elsewhere are found separately ; 
with the worship of Demeter they eombined that 
of Dionysus ; and some of their most profound and 
interesting features were probably derived from 
the kindred Orphic Mysteries. The Eleusinia, 
included two annual eelebrations—the Lesser 
Mysteries held at Agree, a suburb of Athens, in 
the month Anthesterion (roughly corresponding to 
February), and the Greater observed at Eleusis in 
the month Boedromion (September). The latter, 
therefore, was the autumn festival, the hiding 
away of the seed ; the former, the spring festival, 
eelebrating its reappearance ; the interval between 
the two being mythologically represented as the 
sojourn of Persephone, the daughter of Demeter, 
in the under-world. Every one who desired to be 
initiated at Eleusis had to pass through the cere- 
monies at Agree, and probably a cycle of at least 
four stages, including two visits to each place, 
had to be observed. This might be spread over 
several years, so that it was said: παῖς μύστης καὶ 
ἐπόπτης ἀνήρ---ἰῦ bridged over the passage from 
youth to manhood. The moreimportant Mysteries 
(those at Eleusis) were under the control of a body 
of magistrates, but the active direction was taken 
by the ἱεροφάντης, who must be a descendant of 
Eumolpus, the Thracian bard, to whom the origin 
of the Mysteries was traditionally attributed. 
Candidates for initiation, having already qualified 
at Agree, were called μύσται, and the leader or 
instructor of a group of such candidates was the 
μυσταγωγός. The privilege of participation, at first 
confined to Athenians, was afterwards extended to 
all, women as well as men, except slaves, Persians 
(the hereditary enemy, specially excluded), and 
infamous or eriminal persons. They took au oath 
of secrecy, were subjected to certain ceremonial 
restrictions in respect of diet and behaviour, and 
received some sort of instruction which prepared 
them for the experiences which lay before them. 
In the ceremonies themselves, which lasted nine 
days, from the 15th to the 23rd of the month, 
‘four acts were distinguished: (a) κάθαρσις, the 
preliminary purification ; (2) σύστασις, the rites and 
sacrifices which preceded and prepared the way for 
the actual celebration; (6) τελετή or μύησις, the 
initiation properly so called; and (4) ἐποπτεία, the 
last and highest grade of initiation’ (Gardner and 


Jevons). Secrecy characterized only the last two 
stages. One of the most interesting features of 


the occasion was the sacred truce which was pro- 
claimed at the beginning of the festival, and which 
was usually observed, though circumstances led to 
its abandonment during the latter portion of the 
Peloponnesian war. In the cclebrations them- 
selves, only two points can be absolutely fixed— 
the purification known as ἅλαδε μύσται (‘To the 
sea, O myste’), which took place on the 16th of 
the month, and the day of Tacechus, the 20th; 
other features are more or less hypothetically. 
placed (Mommsen, Jeste, Ρ. 207). | 
The probable order was as follows: On the first | 
day, called ἀγυρμός, the assembling, the μύσται 
Jomed the group to which they were to be 
attached, and received the instruction already ' 
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alluded to. On the second (the 16th) they went 
in solemn procession to the seacoast and bathed 
in the purifying waters. The third, fourth, and 
fifth days were occupied with various sacrifices, 
ama and feasts. The last of these was 

nown as ‘the day of the torehes,’ because in the 
evening, just before sunset, the great procession of 
the mystew, each group led by its δᾳδοῦχος, or 
torch-bearer, set out for the temple at Eleusis, 
where they seem to have spent the night in visit- 
ing the places associated with the wandering of 
Demeter in search of her daughter Persephone. 
This procession divides what may be termed the 
Athenian from the Eleusinian section of the 
Mysteries. The sixth day (the 20th) was specially 
sacred, and bore, as we have seen, the name of 
lacchus, who was identified with Bacchus 
(Dionysus), and represented as the husband or 
son of Persephone, his statue being borne in the 
procession. he next two nights were occupied 
with the higher stages of the symbolical cere- 
mony. These included a further purification, a 
progress through darkness unrelieved by either 
moonlight or torcllight, whence the myste passed 
into the lighted interior of the Great Hall of 
Initiation, where they were allowed to see and 
handle certain sacred objects which none but thie 
ἐπόπται (those who had reeéived fina] initiation, 
ἐποπτεία) ever beheld. It scems certain that there 
were some representations of a dramatic character 
illustrating the myths of the deities involved— 
miracle plays, as we might call them, in which the 
more profound lessons which those in charge meant 
to convey were communicated. The return to 
Athens was made in a jesting mood, both on the 
part of the myste themselves and on that of the 
gencral population, which may have been due to 
the reaetion from the strain and solemnity of the 
preceding days. The ninth day was termed πλη- 
μοχόαι from certain peculiar hbations with which 
the rite was brought to an end. Associated with 
these libations was one of the mystical formulas 
which were imparted in the course of the pro- 
cecdings, were esteemed specially sacred, and 
throw light upon the original charaeter of the 
festival. The ninth day formula was te, c’e—the 
first a prayer for rain, the second for fertility ; 
but the most notable of these sayings was that 
connected with the ‘communication of the sacred 
things’ (παράδοσις τῶν lepdv)—‘I have fasted: I 
have drunk of the potion: I have taken out of the 
casket, and after liaving tasted I have deposited 
in the basket: J haye taken out of the basket 
again, and have put back into the casket.’ The 
combination of sight and sound, of rhythmic 
movement, sacred association, mystic formula, 
and, above all, the obligation of secrecy, must 
have been deeply impressive, especially after being 
long looked forward to, and being made the object 
of careful preparation. 

Later writers exaggerated many of the features 
of the Mysteries, whether as Christians they re- 
garded them with suspicion and detestation, or im 
a wider interest supplemented by the help of 
imagination what history had left vague and 
obscure. 


‘High authorities,’ it has been said (L. Campbell, p. 264), 
‘whose gravity and depth of mind cannot be disputed, bear 
witness with one voice to the elevating influence of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. Sophocles dwells emphatically on the 
incoinparable happiness of the initiated both in life and after 
death ; and Plato, who had a far clearer vision both of God and 
immortality than any child of Eumolpus, can find no more 
fitting vehicle for his most transcendent thoughts than the 
imagery which he borrows from the contemplation of the 
Mysteries.’ 


This is not incompatible with the view that 
little or nothing of positive doctrine was conveyed 
in the Mysteries, from the symbolism of which 
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each man was left to take what he would, accord- 
ing to the dictum attributed by Synesius to 
Aristotle—‘ He is of opinion that the initiated 
learned nothing precisely, but received impres- 
sions, and were put into a certain frame of mind.’ 
Much has been done by excavations and the 
careful examination of contemporary inscriptions 
to throw light upon this interesting subject, but 
much more in this direction must be accomplished 
before we can claim to tread with confidence ina 
region the character of which rendered it peculiarly 
liable to be misunderstood and misrepresented. 

ill. THE MYSTERIES AND THE NT.—That the 
writers of the NT have derived much of their 
language and imagery from the Greek Mysteries, 
and that a consideration of the different shades of 
meaning in whieh μυστήριον is employed in the NT 
indicates that they have in this reference their 
unifying element, has been maintained with much 
ability and ingenuity by A. S. Carman in a paper 
contributed to the Bibliotheca Sacra for Denar 
1893. The allusionswhich he recognizes in Scripture 
are to the following features of the Mysteries :— 


‘The word μυστήριον and other derivatives of the verb pte; 
the word τελετή, or the allied adjective form τέλειος with the 
idea of maturity or perfection; the word trerrsie and its 
derivatives with the associated idea of a personal experience 
of the Divine fellowship ; certain specific allusions to the con- 
trast of light and darkness with the derived ideas of enlighten- 
ment, illumination, and the like; the term silence; the ideas 
of reservation and revelation of religious truth ; ideas associated 
with the office of hierophant, kerux, mystagogue, and the like; 
and certain formal uses of the expressions touch, taste, handle, 
behold,—associated with the mystic paradosis' (p. 628). 


Carman refers to similar allusions in classi- 
cal writers and the Church Fathers, but especially 
in the works of Philo Judzeus, and then examines 
the principal passages of the NT, printing in italics 
the words in which allusion is supposed to be de- 
tected, as in the following example: He 61 ‘ Let 
us press on unto perfection. For as touching those 
who were once enlightened and tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost and tasted the good word of God,’ ete., 
where, on this assumption, reference is made to 
‘the perfective aim of the rites, the characteristic 
idea of enlightenment, the symbolic tasting, and 
the participation in the Divine nature’ (p. 636). 

The attempt thus to trace in the apostolic 
language direct allusion to the Mysteries is pro- 
nounced by Anrich, in his careful and scholarly 
treatise on the connexion of the Mysteries with 
Christianity, to be ‘wholly unsuccessful’ (p. 143 
note). This writer regards the approximation of 
Christianity and the Mysteries, both in idea and 
usage, as having been introduced by the Gnosties, 
whose position in this respect Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen sought to legitimate in a 
modified form within the Church. For the pre- 
Gnostic use of μυστήριον and allied terms and 
ideas he turns with Hatch (Zssays in Biblical 
Greek, pp. 57-62) to Jewish literature, especi- 
ally the apocryphal books of the OT. In these 
‘the plans of a king or general are termed μυσ- 
τήρια ; they are his secrets, in so far that no one 
knows about them until he communicates them to 
his subordinates or puts them into operation’ 
(Anrich, Ὁ. 144). ‘This,’ says Hatch, ‘was a 
strictly Oriental conception. <A king’s ‘‘ counsel” 
was his ‘‘ secret,” which was known only to him- 
self and his trusted friends. It was natural to 
extend the conception to the secret plans of God’ 
(p. 58). Hatch applies this conception to the ex- 

lanation of the various passages in the NT, and 
inds it sufficient in every case except the two 
ει" in Rev (1529 177) and Eph δ33, where he 
as recourse to the ‘light which is thrown back- 


wards on the NT by Christian writers of the 2nd 


have a certain parallelism to σύμβολον, τύπος, or 
παραβολή. 

It is doubtless an excellent rule to interpret NT 
language by reference to the LXX wherever pos- 
sible; 1t is to adduce a known cause where others, 
however plausible or probable, have about them 
more or less of uncertainty. But may not the 
latter be getaly and unnecessarily ignored? If a 
writer under ‘ the constantly deepening impression 
produced by prolonged study of the subject that 
such allusions colour a large portion of those writ- 
ings of the NT which had Gentile environment’ is 
apt to push his theory too far, in accounting, for 
example, for the allusions in Eph and Col by the 
association of Ephesus with the impure rites of the 

redominant Diana-worship and the fact that 

hilippi was ‘ built upon the Thracian frontier, in 
the pathway of the original course of the Mysteries 
of Dionysus, and probably also of those of Demeter, 
as they spread throughout Greece’ (Carman, p. 
634; cf. Anrich, p. 144 note), may not another whose 
immediate object is to demonstrate the influence 
of the LXX underestimate indications of other 
influences? At least a side reference to the heathen 
Mysteries could scarcely be denied sever upon the 
supposition, in itself somewhat unlikely, that the 
NT writers, and particularly St. Paul, were so 
ignorant of the Mysteries that the term had only 
its LXX association for their minds, or that the 
Mysteries had altogether failed to colour by 
imagery drawn from them the language of the 
time. The cautious words of Kennedy (Sources of 
NT Greek, p. 109) should be borne in mind: 
‘Several of the biblical meanings, though appar- 
ently moulded by the Greek of the OT, may have 
been common enough in the spoken language as 
found in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria. When it 
is borne in mind that there are literally almost no 
remains of the later spoken language except the 
LXX and the NT, in addition to the Comic writers, 
the supposition gains colour. At any rate, it shows 
us that we are not at liberty to make dogmatic 
assertions even in that sphere of the NT vocabu- 
lary where the influence of the LAX appears most 
powerful, the sphere of religious and theological 
terms.’ That a writer like St. Paul, who alludes 
to the Greek gaines, the Greek theatre, the Roman 
camp, should have passed over a phenomenon which 
offered so many suggestive points of view as the 
Mysteries, is almost incredible. Hatch himself, in 
his Hibbert Lectures, ascribes to them great in- 
fluence upon the language and institutions of the 
early Chureh. Clement of Alexandria sees and 
makes explicit use of the parallelism (Proétrep?. ch. 
xii.). Lightfoot (on Col 136) holds that there is a 
connexion between the language of St. Paul and 
the Mysteries, though he dwells on the ‘ intentional 
paradox,’ that while ‘the heathen mysteries were 
strictly confined to a narrow circle, tlie Christian 
mysteries are freely communicated to all.’ 

If Lightfoot were right in finding in Col traces 
of an incipient Gnosticism, and if, as Anrich says, 
the relation between the Greek Mysteries and 
Christianity began with Gnosticism, the special 
frequency of reference to the Mysteries in Col and 
Eph, already noted, would acquire a new signifi- 
cance. But it is fair to say that the present trend 
of opinion is to follow Hort in giving a Judaic 
rather than a Gnostic interpretation to the heresies 
referred to in these Epistles. The tendency to re- 
gard the Mysteries as ignored in the NT is possibly 
due in part to a disinclination to find in them any 
formative influence upon primitive Christian insti- 
tutions. For such influence at this early stage it 
is not contended here; later, as Cheetham remarks 
(Alysteries, p. 74), the concern is not with words, 
but things. But, as he also says, ‘when Mysteries 


cent.’ (p. 59), in which light μυστήριον is seen to | were everywhere found, their terminology naturally 
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came to be commonly employed, and to be applied 
to inatters altogether foreign to its original usage.’ 
The question is whether the analogy between the 
experiences of Christians and those who had under- 
gone the mystic initiation was sufliciently close 
and striking to account for the former being ex- 
pressed to some extent in terms of the lattcr even 
in the apostolic age. It must be admitted that 
the balance of authority on this point is somewhat 
doubtful; we must wait, as already remarked, for 
further light from inscriptions and other sources 
upon the usage of the time before it can be de- 
finitely decided. Meanwhile it cannot be called 
illegitimate, as it certainly is an enrichment of NT 
language, to surround such words as μυστήριον, 
τέλειος, ἐπόπτης With associations derived from so 
important an clement of contemporary Greek life 
a3 the Mysteries, 


LITERATURE.—A great deal has been written upon this sub- 
ject. Its modern treatment dates from the publication of the 
Aglaophamus of O. A. Lobeck in 1829. One of the most recent 
books is Cahon Cheetham’s Hulsean Lectures—The Mysteries, 
Pagan and Christian, in the preface to which a good account 
of the most important works is given. Special reference may 
be made here to W. M. Ramsay’s article in EHncyel. Brit., 9th 
ed., to the chapters on the Mysteries in Gardner and Jevons’ 
Manual of Greek Antiquities (1898); in Jevons’ Introduction 
to the History of Religion (1896) ; and in Professor ls. Campbell’s 
Religion in Greek Interature (1898). Compare also Mommsen’s 
Feste der Stadt Athen in Alterthum (1898), a revision of the 
same author’s Heortolagie ; Anrich’s Das antike Mysterienwesen 
in seinem Hinjfluss auf das Christenthum ee and Wobber- 
min’s Religionsgeschichtliche Studien zur Irrage der Beeinjtus- 
sung dea Urchristenthums durch das antike Mysterienwesen 
(1896). For the use of μυστήριον in the NT see Cremer’s Biblico- 
theological Lexicon; Thayer-Grimm’s Levicon; Principal G. 
Campbell’s Dissertations on the Gospels, ix. pt. i.; Watch's 
Essays in Biblical Greek; and Carman’s article, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. 1. pp. 613-639, - ᾿ 
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NAAM (oy3).—The eponym of a Calebite family, 
1 Ch 4" (B Néou, A Nedayv).—See GENEALOGY, LV. 
50. 


NAAMAH (any; ‘ pleasant)’; Noeud).—1. Sister of | 
Tubal-cain, danghter of Lamech and Zillah (Gn 4”; | 
Josephus, Ané. I. 11, 2). 2. One of Solomon’s 
Ammonitish wives, and mother of Rehoboam (1 K 
1431. [B* Μααχάμ, A Νααμά] 51] (Gr. 12%, B Naavdv], 
ῷ Ch 12" [Νοομμά]). Aceording to the second Greek 
narrative, which follows 1K 124, she was the 
daughter of Ana, 1.6. Hanun, son of Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites (25 10!4, where, however, B 
reads ᾿Αννών) If Rehoboam were forty-one at his 
accession (1 K 147), and not sixteen as in the 
second Greek account, Naamah must have been 
married to Solomon before the death of David. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

NAAMAH (fyi; Νωμάν; Luc. Νομά; Vulg. 
Neema).— A town of Judah in the lowland or 
Shephélah, named in conjunction with Gederoth, | 
Beth-dagon, and Makkedah, and forming one of 
a group of sixteen (Jos 15°""*1)._ There is no notice 
of it elsewhere. Zophar the Naamathite (*noy2n) 
is mentioned in Job (2" etc.), but there is nothing 
to connect him with this town. | 

It is proposed to identify Naamah with Nd neh 
(SWP τι. 408); Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Mak- 
kedah being respectively identified as Katrah, 
Dejtin, and el-Mughdr (‘the caves’), villages on 
the northern border of Judah near Ekron and 
Jabneel. N&neh is a small mud village on low 
ground 6 miles south of Ludd (Lydda). 

C. WARREN, 

NAAMAN (νι; BA Ναιμάν ; Luc. Neeudv; NT 
Νεεμάν (TR), Ναιμάν (WH)=‘ pleasantness,’ perhaps 
the name of the god Adonis [Lagarde, Sem. i. 32], 
ef. opy3 301 ‘ plantings of Adonis,’ RVm of Is 17”, 
where see Dillmann-Kittel’s note).*—1. A Syrian 
warrior known to us only through the remark- 
able cure of his leprosy by the prophet Elisha, 
recorded in 2 K 5, and referred to by our Lord 
asa rebuke to Jewish exclusiveness, and an illus- 
tration of the anomalous manifestations of divine 
mercy (Lk 45), According to the Midrash, Naaman 
was the man who at the battle of Ramoth-gilead 
‘drew his bow at a venture’ (1 KK 22%), and inflicted 
on Ahab his fatal wound—a tradition apparently 
accepted by Jos. (Ané. VIII. xv. 5), who describes 


a Compare further the name 1 (Naomi) in the Book of 
uth. ; 


the archer in question as παῖς δέ ris βασιλικὸς τοῦ 
᾿Αδάδου, ᾿Αμανὸς ὄνομα. But this identification may 
have been a mere conjecture, due to the statement 
in 2K 5! that ‘by Naaman J” had given deliver- 
ance (my3wn) unto Syria, —an expression which may 
naturally be held to refer to the battle of hamoth- 
eilead, since the issue of that engagement is ex- 
pressly attributed in 1 K 22° to the counsel of 
J” (although G. Rawlinson [in Speaker's Comm.] 
would rather connect it with Syrian successes 
against Shalmaneser ΤΙ, [Ane. Mon. ii. 344, 8017), 
on the general principle recognized (nearly a 
century later) in Am 97, 

With regard to the date of Naaman’s visit to 
Israel as a suppliant for ‘deliverance’ of another 
sort, the sequence of the narrative would lead us 
to suppose that Ben-Hadad was king of Syria at 
the time ; but no indication is given of the interval 
that had elapsed since Ahab’s death, to enable 
us to determine who was king of Israel. Ewald 
(ΗΠ 4) prefers the reign of Jehoahaz, and Schenkel 
(b1b.-Lex.) that of Jehu. But the general view 
that Jehoram was king seems more probable, in 
view of the recent Syrian raids (2 K 5°), the pre- 
carious friendship between the two kings (νν." ἢ), 
and the prevalence of paganism and unbelief (ν. Ὁ», 
ef. vv.7), 

The miraculous character of Naaman’s cure 
exposes it in some degree to the objections taken 
to Elisha’s life as too ‘thaumaturgic.’ Ndéldeke 
(Schenkel’s Bid.-Lex.) comments on the absence of 
antecedent faith on the part of the sufferer, and sees 
no sign of spirituality in his conversion ; but it is 
only the outstanding features of the incident that 
have been preserved to us, and on the whole the 
miracle must be acknowledged to be one of the most 
dignified in the life of Elisha. Even assuming that 
there was an ancient Semitic belief in the efficacy of 
running waters as a cure for leprosy, we find some- 
thing analogous to this in the miracles of the NT 
(Jn 96, Mix 8%). The narrative is ‘thoroughly in 
keeping with the state of things in the time of 
Elisha’ (Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii. 279). Its portrayal 
of Naaman’s character is natural and lifelike. It 
does not conceal his pride and irritation at the 
slight offered to himself (2 K 5") and to his country 
(v.12 Damascus being famous for its noble streams), 
which was designed doubtless to induce a more 
humble and reverent spirit in his approacli to the 
God of Israel (cf. vv.>®%). Yet on the whole it 


| depicts a manly and attractive character, which 
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won for him the sympathy of the little Jewish 
maid who was the first to suggest his eure at the 
hands of Elisha, the warm friendship of his 
sovereign, who spared no expense (the gold and 
silver sent with Naaman are generally estimated 
at upwards of £10,000) and lost no time in seeking 
to obtain the remedy, and the affectionate de- 
votion of his servants, who were anxious for his 
welfare and knew how to appeal to his better 
judgment. One of the most striking features of 
his character is his sense of gratitude (ef. the 
healing of the ten lepers in Lk 17"), which led 
him to retrace his steps from the Jordan to 
Samaria, a distance of nearly 30 miles, to thank 
and reward his benefactor, and to devote himself 
henceforth to the worship of the God of Israel, 
which he does with a strength and decision of 
faith that has searcely any parallel in the lan- 
euage of Gentile converts in the OT. This wasa 
fulfilment of the hope expressed by Elisha (2 K 5°), 
and justified the lofty attitude which he had 
assumed towards Naaman when he communicated 
with him only by messenger, bidding him wash 
seven times in the Jordan, showing, by this absten- 
tion from personal intercourse as well as by his 
refusal of the gifts customary at heathen oracles 
(Herod. i. 14. 50) and not forbidden to the prophets 
of J”(1 5 959, 1K 14%, 2K 4”; ct, Mt 10°, Ac 8”), 
how little he had in common with the artful and 
obsequious sorcerers familiar to Naaman and his 
master (2 KK 5812), 

There are two points in which Naaman’s conduct 
has given rise to controversy, viz. (1) his request 
for two mules’ burden of earth to carry away with 
him for the purpose of offering sacrifice to J”; and 
(2) the desire to be forgiven when he attended 
his royal master as heretofore in the temple of 
Rimmon and bowed down with him. With regard 
to the first, Naaman simply shared the universal 
belief of those days, that the god of each land 
could be served only on his own soil; οἵ. the com- 
plaint of David (1 αὶ 261%) that he was being driven 
out to serve other gods. Further, the transporta- 
tion of earth from the Holy Land in the Middle 
Ages for the Campo Santos of Italy ; the erection 
of a Jewish synagogue (to which Calmet refers in 
Comm. Lit. vol. ii.) at Nahardea in Persia, com- 
posed entirely of stones and earth brought from 
Palestine; and even the preference shown for 
water from the Jordan in Christian baptism, are 
instanees of a similar feeling in later times. As 
to the latter point, when we bear in mind that 
the obeisance in the house of Rimmon, on the 
part of Naaman (which he wished to be condoned), 
was purely external, arising out of his official 
position and his personal relation to the king (‘he 
leaneth on my hand,’ cf. 2 K 7* 17), we see that it 
does not really imply any attempt to dissemble his 
convictions, and that his appeal to Elisha may be 
more reasonably attributed to a sensitive con- 
science than to a spirit of compromise. There is 
therefore no warrant for drawing a parallel be- 
tween Naaman and those who from worldly 
motives profess a faith and conform to a worship 
in which they do not believe—a view which has 
led to much irrelevant discussion. See, further, 
art. ELISHA in vol. 1. p. 6955, 

In many respects the story lends itself with 
singular aptitude to the illustration of evangelical 
and sacramental doctrine; and the passage has 
been frequently so employed in homiletical litera. 
ture. 

2. According to Gn 467) * (ef. Nu 26%), one of 
‘the sons of Benjamin’ who came with Jacob into 
Egypt, but more precisely designated in Nu 26°: 4 
at 1 Ch 83, ef. 7, asa son of Bela and grandson 
of Benjamin, and as head of ‘the family of the 
Naamites’ (Nu 26%, where ‘oy; is probably a 


textual error for 2.3 ; so Sam., cf. LXX Noewavel), 
See NAAMITE, J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 


NAAMATHITE (‘n2y3, ὁ M(ehvatwy βασιλεύς, ὁ 
M(e)watos),-— The description of Zophar, Job's 
friend, in Job 24, 11} ete. The name is unknown 
elsewhere, the rendering of the LXX being hypo- 
thetical only. The name Na‘amah (‘ pleasant- 
town’ ?) is not infrequent in Syria and Palestine 
of later days. It indicates a town in the Shephélah 
in Jos 15", W. T. DAVISON. 


NAAMITE (‘9y325).—The patronymic of a family 
descended from Naaman, who is represented Nu 
26" as a grandson of Benjamin, but in Gn 46% as 
he though the LXX agrees with Nu (see NAAMAN, 

ο. 2). 


NAARAH (7: ‘girl’).—4. One of the wives of 
Ashhur the ‘father’ of Tekoa, 1 Ch 45 (B Θοοδά, A 
Noopd, Luc. Noepa). 2, A town belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim, Jos 167 (amy3, with 1 locale; 
B αἱ κῶμαι αὐτῶν as if for mnin, A Naapaéd, Lue. 
‘Avatpadd). AV has Naarath (so also Dillm. and 
Buhl). The same place is called in 1 Ch 738 Naaran 
(Twi; B Νααρνάν, A Naapdv). According to the 
Onomasticon (Lagarde, 283. 142), there was a village 
Νοοράθ 5 Roman miles from Jericho (cf. the Neapd 
of Jos. Ané. XVII. iii. 1). This would suit well the 
ruin ed-Azje situated on the river of the same 
name. Guérin places the site farther up the river 
at es-Sdimie. 


LITERATURE.—Guérin, Samarie, i. 210 ff., 226f.: PHF Mem. ii. 
392; Neubauer, Géog. du Talim. 168; Buhl, GAP 181; Dillm., 
Jos. ad loc. J. A, SELBIE, 


NAARAI ("y3; B Naapal, A Noop¢).— One of 
David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11%’, described as the son of 
Ezbai. In the parallel passage, 2S 23%, the name 
is Paarai, who is called ‘the Arbite’ (27y7). It is 
impossible to decide with any confidence between 
the rival readings "v3 and ‘ly, or to say what is 
the relation of ‘siy72 to ‘awe. See ARBITE, 
EZBAI, PAARAI, and "οἵ, Kittel’s note on 1 Ch 1157 
in SBOT. 


NAARAN, NAARATH.—See NAARAH, No. 2. 


NAATHUS (A Naaéés, B Ad@os), 1 Es 971.—One of 
the sons of Addi. The name seems to correspond 
to Adna in Ezr 10%, The form in B is due to con- 
fusion of Aand A, and to attaching the initial N 
to the preceding word (᾿Αδδείν), 


NABAL (33, NaBddA).—S. of Hebron lies one of the 
few fertile stretches of Judzea, where the soil, less 
stony than usual, succeeds in covering the limestone 
skeleton of the country (cf. G. A. Smith, Hisé. 
Geogr. p. 305 f.). In this “district, which was 
settled by the clan Caleb, were clustered Maon, 
Ziph, and Carmel, on the last of which Nabal lived 
as a sheepmaster. So it can be understood why, 
according to Jos. (Ané. VI. xiii. 6), he was a Ziphite, 
according to 1 Καὶ 25° (LXX) a Carmelite, according 
to v.2a Calcbite. His shepherds drove the flocks 
(3000 sheep and 1000 goats), at the suitable season, 
to pasture on the uplands of Carmel. Annually 
the sheep-shearing was celebrated with a feast 
‘like the feast of a king,’ v.**. The farmer was of 
considerable wealth, but of a surly and niggardly 
temper. 

In the desert adjoining this district, David, 
seeking refuge from Saul, arrived. Living in the 
wilderness of Maon (so read with LXX for Paran, 
y.!), he and his men subsisted by levying blackmail 
from the sheepmasters of the richer plateau above 
them. From these they exacted a certain tribute 
in return for their services in protecting the grazing 


NABARIAS 


flocks against the wandering Bedawin of the desert. 
Aeeordingly, at one of the shearing-feasts 10 men 
appeared from David’s camp to require this tribute. 
But Nabal was ‘flown with insolence and wine,’ and 
sent back an insulting taunt about the increase 
of masterless men in the district. His servants, 
knowing their master’s intractable character too 
well to interfere direetly, appealed to his wife, who 
had woman’s wit enough to see and instantly to set 
about averting the danger. Abigail, having loaded 
several asses with (probably) something more than 
the expected tribute, set off to seek David. She 
met him already on the way to exeeute signal 
vengeanee. Her subtle flattery (whieh suggested 
that one so ‘senseless’ [nd@bdal, see Driver, Par. 
Psalt. 457) was not worth his anger), her gifts, 
perhaps herself, softened the leader, and he returned 
to his camp gratefully acknowledging that she had 
saved him from a crime. In the morning the shock 
of diseovering what peril he had run, following on 
his over-night debauch, frightened Nabal into some 
kind of fit, from which after a few days he died. 
Thereupon Abigail became wife to David. 
A. C. WELCH. 

NABARIAS (B NaBapelas, A -pl-), 1 Es 94, appears 
to correspond to Hashbaddanah in Neh 85 (aa; 
for 3720), 


NABATHZANS (οἱ Ναβαταῖοι, 1 Mae 575 9%5),—_See 
NEBAIOTH. 


NABOTH (ni23, NaBov@al).—A native of Jezreel, 
who in the time of Ahab owned land near that 
town. At that period Jezreel was the residence of 
the kings of Israel (1 K 18", 2 K 8”), having prob- 
ably risen into importance through Ahab’s policy 
of allying himself with Pheenicia. Naboth’s land, 
whieh he cultivated as a vineyard, lay close to the 
royal palace (1 K 211, Heb.) or threshing-floor (Ὁ. 
LXX) The statements are compatible, since the 
palace at Jezreel was near the city wall (2 K 9°), 
On this piece of ground Ahab cast covetous eyes, 
sinee it lay convenieht to his own _ property. 
Aceordingly, he approaehed Naboth with the offer 
either to purchase his vineyard or to exchange 
it for ground of similar value. But, whether he 
was attached by sentimental ties to his family 
property, or whether he was governed by an 
unwritten custom that land should descend in 
the same tribe and house (cf. Nu 36), Naboth 
declined the proposal (1 K 21%), Ahab, himself 
a Hebrew who understood his people’s temper, 
was about to desist, however unwillingly (v.4); 
but Jezebel, a foreigner with Pheenician ideas of 
royal authority, overruled him to grasp with the 
strong hand. She used his authority to have 
Naboth falsely aecused of speaking evil of God and 
the king, and stoned to death by the local authori- 
ties (ν.8), The deed made a lasting impression 
upon the popular mind. Elijah pronounced doom 
upon the tyrant (v.*+); and the deaths of Joram 
and Jezebel, which took place at the hands of 
Jehu near this very spot, were regarded as Divine 
retribution upon the guilty house (2 K 9 %6t), 
In 1 K 22% (It) and by Jos. (Ant. VIL xv. 6) it is 
even stated that, when Ahab’s body was brought 
home from Ramoth-gilead, his blood was washed 
from the chariot by the pool of Jezreel. 

This incident has many points of interest. It 
gives a tantalizingly inadequate glimpse into the 
existence of local tribunals in Israel at that period. 
It serves to prove the power of local customs, which 
none but the strongest kings dared override (con- 
trast Josiah’s conduct, 2 K 23). It shows how 
the opposition against Ahab’s house arose from 
social as well as religious feelings, and that 
prophets like Elijah were influenced hy such 
feclinvs. It gives, too, one of the seurces frum 
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which sprang such condemnations of the kingdom 
as 1 S Slut. 


LiTERATURE.—Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii, 269; W. BR. Smith, 
Proph. of Isr. 77, 87; Cornill, Isr. Prophetisinus, 32 £.; Well- 
hausen, Comp. d. Hex. 287. C. WELCH. 


NABUCHODONOSOR (NaBovyodovocdp).—The Gr. 
form of the name Nebuchadrezzar (which see), 
This form is retained by RV in the following 
passages in the Apocrypha: 1 Es 1, Ad. Est 11, 
Bar 1°", In To 14% and throughout the Bk. of Jth 
the name is given as Nebuchadnezzar. 


NACON.—The threshing-floor of Nacon (7135 173; 
Β ἅλω Νωδάβ; Be ἁλῶν (sic) Ὧδαβ; A ἁλωμένος 
Ναχών ; Vulg. area Nachon) is mentioned as the 
place where Uzzah the priest was slain for laying 
hold of the ark, when τῦ was being brought from 
Kiriath-jeariin to the ‘city of David’: owing to 
this mishap, the spot was re-named Perez-uzzah by 
David (25 65. Klostermann, however, comparing 
the use of the word Nacon (ji27-by RVim? ‘to a set 
place’) in 1S 23”, treats it as an appellative, and 
renders ‘to a fixed threshing-lloor’; but this is 
very improbable. On the analogy of other place- 
names (see Wellh. and Driver on Ὁ § 6°), the second 
word should be a proper name; possibly, the 
parallel passage (1 Ch 13%) has preserved the more 
original form, viz. CHIDON (713 [23]; Β τῆς ἅλωνος ; 
A adds Χειλών). See CHIDON. 

J. Ff. STENNING. 

NADAB (173),—1. (Ναδάβ) the eldest son of Aaron 
(Ex 6°, Nu 3? 26° [all Pj, 1 Ch 6% [Meb. 5%} 941), 
Along with his father, his brother Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel, he accompanied 
Moses to Sinai, and ‘saw the God of Israel’ (Ex 
241% (probably Jj); was admitted, along with his 
three brothers, Abihu, Kleazar, and Ithamar, and 
their father Aaron, to the priestly office (Ex 281 
[P}); and on the very day of his consecration (Ly 
10". compared with ch. 9) he and Abihu perished 
(Lv 10++2, Nu 34 26% [all PJ, 1 Ch 24°) for offering 
‘strange fire’ (771 vy, LAX wip ἀλλότριον), 1.6. 
strange to the requirements of the law. Wherein 
the transgression of Nadab and Abihu is supposed 
to have consisted is notelear, It is often suggested 
that ‘strange’ fire means fire taken from a common 
source instead of from the altar (cf. Lv 1615, Nu 17% 
(Eng. 1651) but, as Dillm. remarks, in that case we 
should expect in Ly 101] not sy wx Ἰ3ἼΡῚ but 32} 
Ἵ wx 153. Perhaps vs should be taken in the sense 
of avy ‘an offering made by fire,’ in whieh case the 
offence may have lain in presenting an wnautho- 
rized (εἴ. ons ay 85 ox, “which he commanded them 
not,’ v.') offering. It is possible at the same time, 
but not certain (see Dillm.), that the writer may 
have had in view the prescriptions of Ex 307 #4 
regarding the offering of incense. In νυ. δ" (which, 
however, probably belong to a later stratum of P) 
Aaron and his surviving sons are forbidden to 
mourn for the vietims of the Divine judgment. 
There is not the slightest warrant for the idea 
(found in the Midrash and in Aphraates, Hom. 14, 
and repeated even in modern times) that the prohi- 
bition (v.8) against the use of wine or strong 
drink by priests on duty implies that Nadab and 
Abihu were intoxicated when they committed 
their fatal offence. Any superficial plausibility 
which this notion might derive from the context is 
entirely taken away by the cireumstance that ν. 85 
are really a fragment, having no connexion with 
either v.® or v.®, 

2. A Jerahmeelite family name, 1 Ch 276-90 
(Ναδάβ). 3. A Gibeonite family name, 1 Ch 8” (B 
᾿Αδάδ, A Ναδάβδ[) Ξε 998 (BA Nadap). 

4, A king of Israel, son of Jeroboam, 1 K 14° (A 
Ναβάτ: the passage is wanting in B) He reigned 
for two years (ὁ. 915-914 3.6.), 15° While encaged 
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in besieging Gibbethon, which was then in the 
ossession of the Philistines, he was assassinated 
by Baasha, who seized the throne and extirpated 
the dynasty of Jeroboam, v.27, In vv.%-?7 B 
has Ναβάθ, in v.*! Ναβάτ, while A has in all these 
passages Ναδάβ, J. A. SELBIE. 


NADABATH (A NadaSdée).— An unidentified 
town (?), east of the Jordan, in the neighbourhood 
of which a wedding party of the sons of Jambri 
was attacked, and many of them slain, by Jona- 
than and Simon the Maccabees, 1 Mac 9314: 
Josephus (Ané. XII. i. 4) gives the name as Ταβαθά 
(cf. δὲ Ταβαδάν) ; Syr. has Nabath; Vulg. Madaba 
(1.6. Medeba), as in preceding verse. 


NAGGAI (Nayyal, AV Nagge).—An ancestor of 
Jesus, Lk 3%. It is the Greek form of the Heb. 
name 713 Nogah (which see). 


NAHALAL (55n3, in Jg¢ 130 5$n3 Nahalol).— A town 
of Zebulun (Jos 19%), given to the Levites 2135, Its 
inhabitants were not expelled by the Zebulunites, 
but were made tributary, Jg 1°. In all these three 
passages the LAX readings are corrupt (Jos 19% 
[where AV has incorrectly Nahallal]: B Βαιθμάν, 
A Νααλώλ ; Jos 21%: Ὁ Σελλά, A Δαμνά; Jo 1: 5 
Δωμανά, A 'Hvauydv), The place seems to have 
been unknown in the 4th cent. A.D. <A suitable 
site is ‘Ain Mahi, north of Nazareth, on the hill 
which formed the limit of Zebulun to the east, 
above the plateau of Tabor belonging to Naphtali. 
Another site which has been advocated (¢.g. by 
Schwarz, Knobel, van de Velde), is Jalil, a 
village west of Nazareth, and on the south border 
of Zebulun. The towns of Zebulun are so little 
known that either site becomes possible. The 
substitution of AT for NV is not uncommon. 

LITERATURE.—SW FP vol. i. sheets v. vi.; Guérin, Galilée, i, 
387 ἢν ; Dillm. on Jos 1999; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 189. 

C, R. CONDER. 

NAHALIEL (5y5ni ‘torrent-valley of God’; B 
Μανα(να)ήλ [the letters in brackets are inserted 
above the line}, A Νααλιήλ ; the word is imperfect 
in F; Luc. Ναχαιήλ ; Vulg. Nahaliel).—A station 
in the journey from the Arnon to Jericho (Nu 21} 
[JE] only), either Wady Waleh, a N.E. tributary 
of the Arnon (see LBliss’s map in PHFS¢, 1895, 
p. 204, and ef. p. 215), or the Wdady Zerka Ma‘in, 
farther north, which runs into the Dead Sea (see 
G. A. Smith, 7GAL p. 561f.). The name does not 
occur in the itinerary of Nu 88. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

NAHALLAL, NAHALOL.—See NANALAL. 


NAHAM 
Garmite, 
Ναούμλ). 


NAHAMANI (3563). --π πο of the twelve heads of 
the Jewish community, Neh 77 (B Ναεμανεί, A 
Ναεμανί, Luc. Ναιμανῇ), omitted in the parallel 
passage Ezr 2?. In 1 Es 5% he is called Eneneus 
(RVm Enenis; Β "Ἔνηνις, A ᾿Εννήνιος, Luc. Newari). 


(02). — The father of Keilah the 
1 Ch 4° (B Ναχέθ, A Nayéu, Lue. 


NAHARAI (πὲ; TeAwpé; Naarat).—The armour- 
bearer of Joab, a native of Beeroth (2S 23°7). In 
the parallel list (1 Ch 11%) the name is written 
Nahari ("m; Β Ναχώρ; A Naapat; AV, RV 
Naharai), the form given by the AV at 25 23%, 


NAHASH (vn ‘serpent,’ Nads).—It is probable 
that all the passages in which this name 15 found 
refer to the same individual. He was king of the 
Ammonites at or before the beginning of Saul’s 
reign, and did not die until David had been some 
years established at Jerusalem (25 10!, 1 Ch 191), 


Such a length of reign is quite possible even if we | 
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accept the tradition that Saul reigned forty years 
(Jos. And. VI. xiv. 9, Ac 13"), but there are many 
indications that this estimate is excessive. It was 
‘about a month after’ Sanl’s election by lot at 
Mizpah (1 5 107 LXX, reading wanpa for wns, so 
Jos. Ant. VI. v. 1) that Nahash made that attack 
on Jabesh-gilead which called forth all Saul’s 
latent capacitics as a leader, and thus vindicated 
to all Israel the choice of the Lord. The later nar- 
rative, on the other hand, implies (18 1912) that the 
attack of Nahash had been the immediate cause 
of the people’s demand for a king. ‘This discrep- 
ancy may be solved, of course, by supposing that 
Samuel refers to Nahash as having been a standing 
menace to Israel, and that the invasion of 18 11} 
had been preceded by many similar incursions. 
Josephus (Ant. VI. v. 1) takes this view, and says 
that Nahash was in the habit of putting out the right 
eyes of all Israelites beyond Jordan that came into 
his power, ‘that when their left eyes were covered 
by their shields they might be wholly useless in 
war. The same writer asserts (Ané. VI. v. 3) that 
Nahash was slain on this occasion; but that is 
merely his inference from the completeness of the 
Ammonite defeat. We are not told anything more 
about Nahash until the notice of his death (28 
10! 3), where we learn that he had ‘shown kindness 
to David in time past,’ probably after he left 
Achish (18 21°), and because they were both 
Saul’s enemies (so Jerome, Qu. Heb., in loe., and 
1 Ch 197), Again, when David was at Mahanaim, 
‘Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabbah of the chil- 
dren of Ammon’ was one of those who befriended 
him (28 17%). There seems no reason why we 
should suppose with Ewald (#/ iii. 185) that this 
Nahash was only a member of the royal house, 
and not the king himself. These two notices seem 
to indicate some special connexion of Nahash with 
David, and lend some conlirmation to Stanley’s 
theory that the mother of David and his brothers 
had been originally wife of Naliash the king, and 
mother of Abigail and Zeruiah (2 8 1775);* see JESSE. 
It is fair to add that Wellh. (Text d. BB Sam. 
p- 201), followed by Gray (Heb. Prop. Names, 91), 
regards 92 na as a textual error introduced from 
worja of v.27, which itself he thinks probably stood 
originally in the margin. Budde (SLOT, ad loe.) is 
inclined to think that Wellh. may be correct, al- 
though he himself emends wy to Ὁ} (Jesse), which 
agrees with the facts (cf. 1 Ch 216) and is supported 
by Lue. Ἰεσσαί. N. J. D. WHITE. 


NAHATH (nn3).—1. A ‘duke’ of Edom, Gn 36%* 
(A Νάχομ, D! E Νάχοϑθ) 1 (AD Νάχοθ, EK Naxwp)= 
1 Ch 151 (B Νάχες, A Νάχεθ). The clan of which he 
is the eponymous head has not been traced. 2 A 
Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 676|4eb. Π] (BA Katvaé, Luc. 
Ndaé), called jin v.44 Toah, and in 1S 1' Tohu. 
Kittel (on 1 Ch 6% in SBOT) holds this last to be 
most probably the original form of the name (so 
also Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3). As Kittel points 
out, nh might readily be corrupted into either nia 
or nos, and the latter again into nos. 3. A Levite 
in the time of Hezekiah, who was one of the over- 
seers, under Conaniah and Shimei, in charge of the 
oblations and tithes and dedicated things, 2 Ch 8113 
(B Μάεθ, A Νάεθ). J. A. SELBIE, 


NAHBI (’293, B Ναβεί, A NaPd).—The name of 
one of the twelve men sent by Moses to spy out 
the land, Nu 13%. He was the representative of 
the tribe of Naphtali. 


NAHOR (πὶ: LXX and NT Ναχὼρ: in AV Jos 
242, Lik 383. Nachor).—1. The grandfather of Abra- 
ham, son of Serug, and father of Terah (Gn 11*** 


* Another explanation makes of Nahagsh a female name, sup- 
posing her to be the mother of Abigail. 


+ 
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P, 1Ch 1°, Lk 3%), 2, Grandson of the pre- 
ceding; son of Teral, and brother of Abraham 
and Haran (Gn 1136: ΤΡ, ef. Jos 242. In Gn 11” 
(J) he is said to have married Milcah, the daughter 
of his brother Haran; and in 2274 (J) twelve 
sons of Nahor are enumerated, viz. eight by 
Milcah: Huz,—i.e. ‘Uz, RV Uz, the people of 
Job’s fatherland,—Buz (the tribe of Elihu, Job 
322), Kemuel (the father of Aram), Chesed, Hazo, 
Pildash, Jidlaph, and Bethuel (father of Laban 
and Rebekah; cf. Gn 241 23. 17 295) ; and four by a 
concubine Re’umah: Tebah, Gaham, 'Tahash, and 
Ma‘acah. In 24 (J) the city in Aram-naharaim 
to which Abraham’s servant goes to find a wife 
for Isaac, i.e. (27% 294) Haran, is called the ‘city 
of Nahor’; and in 31° (JE) Laban, in coneluding 
the covenant with Jacob, on the borders of Gilead, 
appeals to ‘the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Nahor,’—the God, that is, or rather, perhaps, the 
gods,* of their respective ancestors,—to judge be- 
tween them. These are all the passages in which 
Nahor is mentioned. His ‘sons’ are certainly in 
several cases (see Buz, ‘UZ, ARAM, HAzo, TEBAH, 
MA‘ACAH, CHESED),+ and probably in most, not 
individuals, but éribes (cf. ISHMAEL, vol. 11. p. 503%, 
504°; JACOB, p. 533°-534*): he is thus the unit from 
which were derived by the Hebrew genealogists a 
group of Aramszean tribes, resident on the E. or 
N.E. of Canaan, just as other groups of tribes 
were derived from Ishmael (Gn 25!*-!), or from 
Abraham’s concubine Keturah (25'4), Whether 
or not Nahor was an historical individual, must 
remain an open question: his relationship to 
Abraham, whether real or assumed, served in 
either case as a measure of the degree of relation- 
ship which was held to subsist between the tribes 
referred to him and the descendants of Abraham 
(cf. above, di.ce.). If the name be not that of an 
individual, it will naturally be that of a lost tribe, 
resident once about Haran in Mesopotamia, of 
which the ‘sons’ of Nahor were regarded as οἱ. 
shoots, and recollections of which were preserved 
by the Hebrews (cf. Ewald, Hist. i. 310 f., 268 f.) : 
in this case, the marriage of Nahor with his niece 
Milecah will represent the amalgamation of two 
kindred tribes (Dillm. on Gn 11%, who compares 
101 21) 367%), As contrasted with Abraham, the 
ancestor of the Israelites (and Edomites), Nahor 
appears as the ancestor of a group of Aramean 
tribes,t the most prominent members of which (on 
account of their connexion with Isaac and Jacob) 
are LABAN and Rebekah. The contrast between the 
two parallel branches appears plainly in Gn 31° 
(quoted above), and Jos 245 ‘ Your fathers dwelt 
of old time beyond the River, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor: and 
they served other gods.’ The allusion in the last 
cited passage is to the common home of the 
ancestors of the Abrahamidie and Nahoride, 
‘beyond’ the Euphrates, 2.6. in Aram-naharaim, 
or ‘ Mesopotamia,’ between the Euphrates in the 
upper part of its course, and the Habor (now the 
Khabour), in which was the ancient and important 
‘city of Nahor’ (see above), the site of which is 
well known (see HARAN). There seems, it may 
be added, to be much probability in Dillmann’s 
view (on Gn 11%-8! 19); ef. 9.44. that, according 
to J, Haran was the native and not merely the 
adopted home of Nahor and Abraham (cf. above, 
vol, i. p. 15*). S. R. DRIVER, 

* The verb ‘judge’ is in the original a plura] (though this, in 
view of Ileb. usage, does not absolutely settle the question); 
ef, also Jos 242cend, The words ‘the God of their father’ (1,6. 
of Terah), which in the Heb. follow awkwardly after ‘judge,’ 
are not in LXX, and are very probably a gloss, designed to 
identify expressly the God of Abraham with the God of Nahor. 

{In the genealogical scheme of P (Gn 1122-23), Aram (the 
Syrians) and ‘Uz are placed differently. 


{ Observe the epithet, ‘the Aramaan,’ applied to both 
Bethuel and Laban, Gn 2529 285 3120. 24, 


NAHSHON (πὶ [meaning doubtful] LXX and 
NT Ναασί(σ)ών), brother-in-law of Aaron, Ex 6” P, 
descendant in the 5th generation from Judah, 
1 Ch 2%, and prince of the tribe of Judah, Nu 17 23 
712. 11 10M P, is mentioned as one of the ancestors of 
ine Ru 4%, 1 Ch 2, and of Christ, Mt 14, 
Lk 3”. 


NAHUM.— 
i. Name and Place in the Canon. 
ii, The Prophet’s birthplace. 
iii, Contents of the Book of Nahum. 
iv. Integrity and Authenticity of the Book. 
y. Occasion and date of chs, 2 and 3. 
vi. General characteristics of chs. 2 and 3, 
Literature. 

i. NAME AND PLACE IN CANON.—The Book 
of Nahum oceupies the seventh place in the list 
of the so-called ‘Minor Prophets’ in the second 
division of the OT Canon. Its twofold title (Nah 
1) at once indicates the subject-matter of the 
book, ‘the oracle* of (concerning) Nineveh 
(RVm),’ and furnishes us with the sum of our 
knowledge regarding its author, ‘the book of the 
vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.’ In our canonical 
Scriptures Nahum is not elsewhere mentioned ; in 
extra-canonical Jewish writings he is referred to 
in 2 Es 1 and by Josephus, who gives (And. IX. 
xi. 3, Niese, § 239 ff.) a free rendering of Nah 2°, 
and assigns to him an impossible date (see below). 

Several persons bearing the name Nahum are 
known to later Jewish history—among them an 
ancestor of Joseph of Nazareth (Lk 3”), and a 
well-known teacher of the 2nd ceut., ‘ Nahum 
the Mede’ (for whom see Bacher, Dic Agada der 
Tannaiten, 1. p. 359), more than once cited in the 
Mishna (Shabé. ii. 1, etce.). Another Nahum is 
there described as a scribe or copyist (1)290=dibel- 
larius, Peah, ii. 6). Traces of still another have 
been discovered by Clermont-Gannean (‘ Epi- 
graphes heb. . . . sur des ossuaires juifs,’ in Zev. 
Archéol. Ser. 111. t. 1. No, 41). The name appears, 
also, to have been not uncommon among the 
Pheenicians (see Beeckh, C/G 11. 25, 26; Ο7 1. No. 
12328. 13), 

Nahum (nin) nahhim—in some codices and 
editions less correctly mm néhim—_LXX and NT 
Ναούμ, inJosephusand C/G (above) inflected Ναοῦμος, 
“μου, Vulg. Nahum) signifies primarily ‘full of 
consolation or comfort,’+ then, perhaps, ‘com- 
forter, consoler’ (Jerome, consolator), and is prob- 
ably contracted from the fuller form mp7 ‘J” is 
full of consolation’ (cf. mp7} Nehemiah, and the 
later Jewish name w'pns, Clermont-Ganneau, Sceaux 
et cachets israélites, No. 42 [1883]). 

1. THE PROPHET’S BIRTHPLACE.—Of the _per- 
sonality of the prophet, as has been said, nothing 
whatever is known beyond the description of 
him in the title of his book as the Elkoshite 
(wipoxa, LXX ᾿Βλκεσαῖος, Vulg. Elces@us), that is, 
in all probability, as a native of Elkdsh.§ The 
OT, unfortunately, gives no clue to the situation 
of Elkésh. Four sites have been proposed at 
various times and with varying degrees of proba- 
bility. (1) As a product of mediwval fancy, we 


* This rendering of ku ‘ utterance, oracle’ (cf. the common 
expression bap ΝΣ ‘to lift up the voice’) is certainly prefer- 
able to the AV and RY rendering ‘ burden.’ 

t The form nahham is intensive (see Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. 
Gram. 1898, § 84, g), from the intensive stem of Oni ‘to com- 
fort, console.’ The common adjectives [139 ‘full of pity,’ DT] 
‘full of compassion,’ support by analogy the rendering given 
above, in preference to an original substautival signification, 
‘consolation, comfort’ (so Orelli and others). From the same 
root are derived several other proper names, such as Nehemiah, 
Menahem, Nachman, etc. 

{t The numerous legends that gathered round his name have 
been collected by Carpzov in his /ntroductio, ili. 386 ff. 

§ The Targum renders ‘yp n'a) as if Nahum were ‘of the 
family of Késhi.’ 
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may dismiss the identification of Elkésh with 
the Christian village of Alkish, about 27 miles 
(c. 43 kilometres)* due North of Mosul, where the 
tonib of the prophet is still shown (see Layard’s 
deseription in Neneveh and its Remains (1849), 1. 
233). This identification, according to Assemani, 
does not date beyond the 16th cent. of our era, 
and is, moreover, easily accounted for by the sub- 
ject-matter of the prophecy, just as the tomb of 
Jonah, whose book also deals with Nineveh, is 
shown at Nebi Yunus to the South of Mosul. (9) 
Equally inadmissible is the view of Hitzig and 
Knobel, that Elkésh was the original name of the 
town which in the Ist cent. bore the name of 
Καφαρναούμ (so the best authorities, see CAPER- 
NAUM), %¢€. probably nin} 15a ‘the village of 
Nahum,’ since, apart from the somewhat pre- 
carious etymology, there is nothing in the genuine 
portion of the book of Nahum (see below) to 
suggest a Galilean origin for its author. The 
objection of the Sanhedrin, moreover, expressed in 
the words, ‘Search and see that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet’ (Jn 7°? IV), could scarcely 
have taken so emphatic a form had Capernaum 
been associated in the popular mind with our 
Nahum. (3) A similar objection applies to the 
identification, dubious on other grounds, which we 
owe to Jerome. In the prologue to his com- 
mentary on Nahum, he writes: ‘ Helkesei+ usque 
hodie in Galilea viculus [est], parvus quidem et 
vix ruinis veterum cedificiorum indicans vestigia ; 
sed tamen notus Judeéis, et mihi quoque a circum- 
ducente monstratus.” The hamlet which was 
pointed out to Jerome by his guide as the ancient 
Elkésh is generally identified with the modern 
Elkézeh in Northern Galilee, a short distance to 
the north-east of Ramieh. (4) Inasmuch as the 
date of Nahum’s prophecy—long after the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (see below)—rather points in 
the direction of a Judewan origin, the most probable 
location of Elkésh is that furnished by a collection 
of traditions known as the Lives of the Prophets, for- 
merly ascribed to Epiphanius, from A.D. 367 bishop 
of Constantia, the ancient Salamis, in Cyprus. 

This curious work exists in a douhle form, Greek and Syriac. 
The former was first puhlished as a genuine work of Epiphanius 
hy Torinus in 1529, in more recent times hy Migne (vol. xliii.), 
Tischendorf (Anecdota Sacra, etc., 11855, 21861), Hall (Journ. 
of Soc. of Bibl. Exegesis, June 1886, p. 29ff.), and, from two 
fresh MSS, Nestle (Die dem Epiphanius zugeschriebenen Vitx 
Prophetarum in doppelter Recension,{ pp. 16-35). As to the 
Syriac form of these traditions, we fiiid them not only appended 
to the respective prophets in Paul of Tella’s Syriac translation 
(616-617 A.D.) of Origen’s Hexaplar text of the Greek OT (see 
Ceriani’s Codex Syro-hexaplaris Ambrostanus photolithographice 
editus in his Monwmenta Sacra, etc., vol. vii. 1874), but in a more 
or less independent form in various quarters (see Budge, The 
Book of the Bee [1886], 74ff.; Nestle, Syriac Grammar [1889], 
Chrestomathy, 86ff.; translated, Budge, ibid. 69 ff. ; Hall (from 
——_ ἱδς MS) in Journ. of the Soc. of Bibl. Exeg. [1887], 

The portions of the Vite Prophetarwm relating 
to Nahum have been edited in Greek and Syriac 
with full critical apparatus by Nestle (op. cit. 
43f.). The former, in the oldest MS from ‘the 6th 
or 7th century,’ begins thus: Naody ἀπὸ ᾿Ελκεσὶ πέραν 
τοῦ ᾿Ισβηγαβαρὶν φυλῆς Συμεών, which corresponds 
to the Syriac: ‘Nahum was from Elkésh (in the 
country) beyond Béth Gabré (w123 n'a) of the tribe 
of Simeon.’|| Now Béth-Gabré, the Betogabra of 


* So, according to the latest map of this district hy Colonel 
Billerheck, in the joint monograph hy Billerbeck and Jeremias 
on ‘The Downfall of Nineveh and the Prophecy of Nahum of 
Elkosh’ (see the Literature at the end of article). 

t This form of the word is itself suspicious, since it pre- 
supposes the LXX form of the adjective ’Eaxeruies. 

} A separate off-print from his Warginalien und Materialien, 

Qs 


§ For further details as to the origin and relation of the 
recensions see the exhaustive Investigation of Professor Nestle 
(cited ahove), which the author kindly put at the present 
writer's disposal for the purpose of this article, 

| Nestle was the first to call attention to the important bear- 


Ptolemy, is beyond question the modern Beit- 
Jibrin, the ancient Eleutheropolis—about half- 
way, as the crow flics, between Jerusalem and 
Gaza—an identification confirmed by the variant 
on ma (=Home of the Free) found in some of the 
Syriac MSS (Nestle, op. cit. 44, and the Chresto- 
mathy, p. 89). Unfortunately, the uncertain 
authorship of the work in question prevents us 
from regarding the above statement as a genuine 
local tradition, as would have been the case lad 
the Lives of the Prophets been a genuine work of 
Epiphanius, who was born near Eleutheropolis, 
and there ordained a presbyter. Still we do not 
hesitate to characterize this tradition as the most 
credible of the four here adduced. Nahum was 
thus, it is allowable to infer, a fellow-countryman 
of Micah, whose native place, Moresheth (Mie 11), 
according to Eusebius and Jeronic, lay a little to 
the east of Eleutheropolis. 

111. CONTENTS OF THE Book or NAHUM.—The 
genuine oracle of Nahuni is preceded by a psalm 
(1°-2}-3) which still bears manifest traces of an 
original alphabetie or acrostic arrangement (see 
next section). It begins by asserting the qualities 
and attributes of J” as ‘a God jealous and aveng- 
ing’ (1°; οἵ. RVm), passing into a fine description 
of the effect on the world of nature when J” 
appears for judgment on His enemies (vv.> 6. 8), " 
To those, however, who truly wait upon Him,t 
J” is true and faithful(v.7). In the second part of 
the psalm (v.°"*), where the original alphabetic 
arrangement has largely disappeared, and where the 
present text is in some places extremely corrupt, 
the poet announces the destruction of the enemies 
of Judah; the yoke that has pressed so long and 
so heavily on the necks of God’s people shall ke 
broken, the enemies’ gods cast down, end they 
themselves brought to an utter end. Already the 
bearer of the glad tidings is speeding over the hills 
of Judah (115 (Heb. 2"]); the final restoration of J’’s 
land and people is at hand (2? {Heb.3]),+ 
In chs, 9} 3.819 we have the genuine ‘ oracle con- 
cerning Nineveh.’§ It consists of two parts, cor- 
responding to the present division of the chapters. 
(a) The first part may be described as a triptych, in 
which, with a few bold and effective strokes, the 
propliet-artist has painted in succession the siege, 
the capture, and the final overthrow of Nineveh, 
with its resulting desolation. First of all he por- 
trays the approach of the besicgers in scarlet 
uniforms and with steel-mounted || chariots (2) 3), 
then the stubborn fights in the outplaces and 
broadways without the walls (ν. ἢ. On this fol- 
lows I (v.°) the hurried muster of the troops within, 
the rush to the walls to placc in position the engines 
of defence (?; see MANTELET).** But the imme- 
diate source of danger is elsewhere, for the pro- 
tecting dams and sluices are burst open (v.°); the 
result is panic in the palace, whicli is immediately 


ing of the Syriac reading in the ZDPYV i. 122 ff. A translation 
of his communication appeared in the PH F'St, 1879, p. 136 ff. 

* In v.84 in place of the ohscure and irrelevant ΠῚ (MT) the 
parallelism requires us to read with most of the VSS 19p3 
(Buhl, ZATW v. 181; cf. Davidson, in Zoe.). 

j Adopting the reading of the LXX τοῖς bxoztvvow= pb 
(La 325: cf. Ps 253 697), : 

{The references in the sequel to ch. 2 follow the verse- 
numeration of the EY, which is one less throughout than 
in the Hebrew. 

8 The words, ‘ Thus saith J”,’ now found at the head of 122, 
are prohahly part of the original introduction to the oracle. 

| A conjectural rendering (cf. RV), the meaning of the 
original ni7?5 heing unknown. The AV rendering ‘ torches’ 
rests on a mistaken etymology. 

4 The proposal of Billerbeck and Jeremias to insert ch. 31215 
between 24 and 2° ig quite unnecessary. 

** Tleb, ΞΟΠ, lit. ‘the coverer,’ RV ‘mantelet,’ apparently 
a military terminus technicus. An elahorate and teclinical 
account of the Assyrian ‘siege artillery,’ both for attack and 
defence, with numerous illustrations, is given in Billerbeck and 
Jeremias’ monograph already cited. 
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stormed, and the queen (?)* captured and carried 
off amid the lamentations of her maids (v.’). In 
vain is every effort to rally the panic-stricken 
defenders (v.°); the city is given over to be looted 
by the victors (ν.. The final tableau shows 
the climax of the catastrophe. Nineveh has dis- 
appeared! Where stood the queen of cities there 
is now a ‘wild and weary waste’ (if thus we may 
imitate the alliteration (bukah améebikah amébul- 
likah) of the original, v.’°); to the prophet’s 
unfeiened delight, the Assyrian, once brave as a 
lion and as cruel, has passed away for ever (v."*), 

(6) In ch. 3 the prophet, enamoured of his theme, 
returns to fill in certain details of the overthrow 
of this ‘ city of blood’ (v.1), and furnishes us with 
a graphic word-picture of the final attack (vv. #)— 

‘Hark! the whip! Hark! the rattle of the wheels; 

And (see !) the prancing steeds and the bounding chariots, 

The horsemen charging (?), 


And the flash of the swords and the glint of the spears, 
And the masses of the slain and the heaps of the dead.’ 


And why has this fate overtaken Nineveh? 
Because of her unprincipled diplomacy, her har- 
lotries, and her witcherafts (v.*). As punishment, 
she will be exposed like a vulgar adulteress to the 
gibes and insults of the nations she has so long 
oppressed (vv.® 6). The prophet further dwells 
complacently on the-thought that, in Nineveli’s 
hour of doom and shame, there will be none to 
comfort her or to bewail her (ν.ἢ. Let her not 
think she will fare better than No-amon, the 
mistress of Upper Egypt (v.*). With the measure 
wherewith she meted out cruelties unspeakable to 
the Egyptian capital, it shall be measured to 
Nineveh in her turn (v.'%). For her fortified out- 
posts, with their efleminate defenders, already fall 
before the invader as readily as ripe figs fall into 
the mouth of one who but shakes the laden fig- 
tree (v.!*). Now is the time to prepare for the 
siege. ‘To the mortar-tub and the brick-mould’ 
is the propliet’s sarcastic call (v./*)! The countless 
merchants of the city, a heterogeneous and un- 
patriotic throng, vanish as locusts vanish with the 
morning sun. And thus, to the accompaniment of 
a universal song of joy on the part of all that have 


suffered at her hands, the city of blood makes her | 


final exit from the stage of history (v.'). 

iv. INTEGRITY AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
Boox.— Until a very few years ago the authen- 
ticity of all three chapters of the Book of Nahum 
was regarded as beyond suspicion, even by scholars 
so ‘advanced’ as Kuenen (Onderzock?, 11. 8 75), Well- 
hausen (Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten? [1893], p. 155), and 
Cornill (Hinlert.? 1892, p. 188). Since 1880, how- 
ever, in various publications (ZDMG xxxiv. 559/f,, 
Carmina Vet. Test. metrice, 212, ete.) Bickell— 
in this following out indications given by Frohn- 
meyer and Franz Delitzsch—had maintained that 
Nah 1*° was in reality an alphabetic poem, whose 
original structure was easily recoverable by means 
of various slight alterations and transpositions 
(see esp. ZDIUG, ut supra). In 1893 a more suc- 
cessful attempt was made on the same lines by 
H. Gunkel in Stade’s ZATW (xiii. 9995). In 
this essay Gunkel succeeded, in the present writer’s 
opinion, not only in proving more conclusively 
than Bickell liad done the existence in vv.** of 
a clearly designed acrostic arrangement for the 


* The word of the original, ANA, is still unexplained (AV, RV 
a8 ὦ proper name, Huzzab, but see margins). The Targum has 
already ἘΠ, ‘queen,’ Seeart. Wuzzas. The following anbya 
should perhaps be read mony and understood as a loan-word 
from Assyrian, like 7050 317 and prob. O19 tb. = massaru, 
‘watcher’ (see Jcnsen’s review of Billerb. and Jcrem. in 7’heol, 
Ltztg. 1895, p. 507). It would then correspond to the Assyr. 
etellitu, ‘a lady (of rank)’ See P. Ruben, Academy, 1896, 
p. 202, and more in detail PSDA xx. (May 1898) p. 173 ff. ‘ An 
aa of Nahum’; cf. Hxpos. Times, vii. (1896) p. 568, viii. 
p. 48. 


| first. half of the Hebrew alphabet (x to 5), but in 
establishing a strong probability that the same 
arrangement for the second half (5 to n) originally 
appeared in the verses following (1%~-2° of the 


Hebrew numeration, sec footnote above). Bickel! 
has since issued a much improved edition of his 
restoration (Gevtrdge zur Semit. Metrik, 1894, bemg 
an off-print from the Sitzungsberichtée of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences), which in its turn has sug- 
gested to Gunkel a few emendations, incorporated 
in a note to his Schénfung u. Chaos (p. 120 f.).* 
Finally, Nowack in his commentary (see the Litera- 
ture at end of article) has adopted, and in some 
points has still further improved upon, the results 
of his predecessors. As regards the opening verses 
at least (vv.2°), the changes which the acrostic 
scheme demands are not more numerous or more 
radical than those required in several of the other 
alphabetic poems of the O'T, as we propose to show 
(see small type below). An alphabetic psalm, 
however, must by its very nature be complete; 
hence we do not hesitate to affirm that in Nah 17-2 
we have the remains of an acrostic psalm, of which 
the first nine verses (x to 8) have suffered little, 
the next four or five (" to 3) considerably more, and 
the rest (0 to n) so much that their restoration 
‘can never be more than an academic exercise,’ 
—words which A. B. Davidson has applied rashly, 
as we think, to the whole of ch. 1. Each of the 
twenty-two verses consisted originally of two lines 
each, each line containing, as a rule, three or four 
accented words. 

The following brief note will sufficiently indicate the plan of 
the psalm; the X-verse consists of v.28 of the MT, i.¢. of twa 
lines of four words each, vv, 30. 3a (m17") being probahly part of 
the 3 and 3 verses introduced here by an editor to qualify the 
general statement in v.22 (Nowack). The 3-verse, two lines of 
three words each, extends from 751D3 to end of v.33; the J-verse 
=v.ta also of six accented words. At v.4%a 7 is necded, and 
here the VSS certainly had two different verbs, which renders 
the first ΟΝ suspicious; read perhaps 22 (Gray, Cheync) or 
ant (Now.). The 1-verse=v,5a, 1=y.5b; for 1 it is only 
necessary to transpose WY1 to the head of θᾶ and read yn : 
n=6>,»=72. For ’ we would propose to read 371°" (cf. Ps 13886), 
or, as hitherto proposed, delete 1 of Y7" in v.7>, Now in all 
these ten verses, involving only one serious interference with 
MT, we have surely something more than chance coincidences, 
namcly, a conscious design which cannot be explained by the 
‘fact that the author allowed himself here and there and per- 
haps half accidentally to follow the alphabetic order’ (Driver, 
Expos. Times, ix. (1897), p. 119—review of Nowack’s Kleine 
Propheten). 

Regarding the author of this psalm, we can only 
say that he lived at some period of the post-exilic 
history,t when the yoke of the heathen pressed 
heavily on the people of God, whose coming to 
judge the ΟΒΡΕΟΒΕΩΣ and yindicate His own could 
not be long delayed. The poem, it was felt ata 
later period, fitly expressed the general principle 
of God’s avenging justice, of which the destruction 
of Nineveh was the most striking concrete illustra- 
tion. Accordingly, it was prefixed as an appropriate 
introduction to the genuine ‘ vision of Nahum the 
Elkoshite.’ 

v. OCCASION AND DATE OF CHS. 2 AND 3.—The 
prophecy itself provides us with two fixed points 
between which its date must fall. These are the 


* The Enclish-speaking student will find a very lucid account 
of the proposals of these scholars, with some original sugges: 
tions, in G. Buchanan Gray’s article, ‘The Alphabetical Poem 
in Nahum,’ Expositor, Sept. 1898. i 

+ The artificiality of the acrostic form is generally supposed to 
point to a late rather than an early date for the pocms which 
show this construction. 11 our psalm is really post-exilic, then 
1150 (JIcb. 212) is taken from Is 527. Other parallels, such as 17 
(restored text)=La 3% 114 (973 now) =Ps 618, partake too much 
of the nature of theological commonplaces to permit of an 


_ assertion of borrowing on the one side or the other, while almost 


ali the points of contact adduced by older commentators (see 
esp. Strauss, Nahwini Vaticin., Prolegom. xv f.) ure quite 
illusory. 
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capture of No-amon (Thebes, 3589) and the down- 
fall of Nineveh itself. Regarding the former 
event, our ferminus a quo, there need be no 
hesitation in identifying it with the capture and 
destruction of the capital of Upper Egypt by 
Assurbanipal in B.c. 664-663 (see Schrader, COT 
li. 149ff.; Tiele, bab.-Assyr. Geschichte, ii. 149 ff.). 
An event of such far-reaching consequences for 
the Western world would long remain fresh in the 
minds of men, so that it is quite unnecessary, 
because of its mention by Nahum, either to assign 
the prophecy to a date B.C. 660 (so Schrader, Zoc. 
ew., and Orelli), or with Wellhausen (Skizzen, etc. 
v. 160) to suggest whether the prophet may not 
refer to some later capture, regarding which 
history and tradition are alike silent. 

With regard, in the next place, to the terminus 
ad quem, we are now in possession, since 1895, of 
native cuneiform testimony to the manner and 
date of the final overthrow of Nineveh. In the 
course of his excavations in a mound near Hillah 
(Babylon), Father Scheil came upon a semicircular 
stele of Nabonidus (B.c. 555-538), now in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople (publ. by 
VY. Scheil in Maspero’s Recueil de Lravauz, etc., 
1896, livr. 1, 2; L. Messerschmidt, Die Insehrift 
der Stele Nabona’ids, 1896 ; summary by Johns in 
Expos. Times, vii. (1896), p. 360f.; also, with illustra- 
tions, by C. J. Ball in Light from the East, 1899, 
p. 212 ff. ; ef. A. B. Davidson, Nahwm, ete. 137 f.). 
In this inscription it is expressly stated that ‘the 
aid of the king of the Umman-manda folk ’—that 
is, either the Medes alone, or a mixed folk of which 
the Medes were the predominant constituent *— 
was invoked by Marduk, the great god of Babylon, 
in order to avenge the insults offered to him by 
the Assyrians in the days of Sennacherib. The 
Medes atone are credited with the destruction of 
the cities and temples of Assyria (column ii.), 
which agrees with the well-known statement of 
Herodotus (i. 103 ff.). 

The date of the fall of Nineveh is also, for the 
first time, fixed for us within narrow limits. In 
600]. x. Nabonidus informs us that the temple of 
the moon-god Sin at Harran (which had been 
destroyed by the Medes about the same time as 
Nineveh) was restored by him fifty-four years after 
its destruction. This restoration, as we know 
from another inscription, took place in the third 
year of Nabonidus’ reign (B.c. 553). Hence we 
obtain 607 as the date of the destruction of Harran 
and—sinee Nineveh was doubtless the last to fall 
before the Medes—b.c. 606 as the nearest ap- 
proach to the date of the fall of Nineveh. 

These, then, are the two fixed points, viz. B.c. 
664-663 and B.C. 606, between which the prophecy 
of Nahum must be placed. The upper limit, it 
will be seen, is fata] both to the earliest tradition 
known to us, according to which Nahum prophe- 
sied 115 years before the fall of Nineveh (Jos. 
Ant, IX. xi. 3), and to the conclusions of older 
scholars, such as Pusey, Nagelsbach, etc., who 
placed the prophecy in the reign of Hezekiah or 
the earlier years of Manasseh. 

Another factor, which was of the greatest 
moment in former attempts to fix more definitely 
the date of our prophecy, must now be set aside, 
namely, the supposed references in ch. 1 to the 
political and religious condition of Judah under 
the later Assyrian kings.| This chapter, we have 
seen reason to believe, is no part of the genuine 
prophecy of Nahum—a conclusion which disposes 


* See Messcrschmidt, p. 71 (a general term for northern peoples, 
including the Medes); Del. HWB p. 87>. According to Ball, op. 
cit. p. 208 n., the Umman-manda are the ‘ Medes’ of Astyages, 
who appear, he adds, ‘to have been Iranian Scythians’ (?). 

+ Such references were found in vv.9-11 (the ‘wicked coun- 
sellor’), 13 (the heavy yoke [of Assyria?]), 15 (the religious zeal of 
the Jews [under Josiah?]), etc., see the commentaries. 


at once of the views of two groups of scholars— 
(a) those who, like Kuenen (Onderzoek?, § 75), 
Cornill (Hinlezét.2 188), and Wildeboer (Die Littera- 
tur d. AT, 1895, pp. 194, 197), lay stress on the 
fact that the yoke of Assyria was still heavy on 
the neck of Judah (1%), and are therefore com- 
pelled to postulate a date c. 624, after which time 
the power of Assyria rapidly decayed, and Josiah 
was able to extend his borders at her expense; 
and (6) those who, like Robertson Smith (art. 
‘Nahum’ in Ancye. Brit.*), basing too exclusively 
on ch. 1, consider that the prophet had in his eye 
no particular assailant of Nineveh, but based his 
prophecy solely on the general principles of the 
divine moral government. With ch. 1 falls also 
the hypothesis advanced by the present writer in 
1891 (‘The Burden of Nineveh’ in Good Words, 
1891, 741 ff.)—and by H. Winckler independently 
in 1892 (Altest. Untersuch. 1892, 124 ff.)\—based on a 
study of the relations between Assyria and Judah 
during the period in question, that the prophecy 
is to be placed c. 645 B.c., near the close of the 
rebellion of Samas-sum-ukin, viceroy of Babylon, 
against his brother Assurbanipal. 

If, then, as we believe, chs. 2 and 3 alone con- 
stitute the genuine prophecy of Nahum, the task 
of determining its date is very materially simpli- 
fied, for the situation portrayed in these chapters 
is scarcely open to doubt. It is the moment 
between the actual invasion of Assyria by a hostile 
force and the commencement of the attack on its 
capital. The ‘mauler’ or destroyer (adopting 
with most moderns Michaelis’ reading psp for 
yap) is already on the march (2! [Heb-2]) ; the frontier 
fortresses have opened their gates to the foe (3%, 
where note the tenses). The latter, it is clear 
(314 15), has not yet begun to invest the city. Such 
was the situation when Nahum received the 
prophetic impulse to proclaim to the ‘city of 
blood’ (3) that the cup of her iniquities was full 
to overflowing. It is needless to attempt to dis- 
entangle the statements of classical historians as 
to the various attacks which Ninevch had to meet 
during the last years of her existence. The whole 
of the genuine prophecy palpitates with the con- 
viction that the ‘utter end’ of the Assyrian is at 
hand. The closing verses of the prophecy, in 
particular, are strangely out of place, if the writer 
has in view any other but the final attack by the 
Umman-manda of Nabonidus’ stele. B.C. 608-607, 
therefore, we consider to be the date of the vision 
of Nahum, an approximation as close as is attain- 
able in the ease of any book of the OT. 

Nothing in these chapters, we may add, compels 
us to believe that Nahum was himself an eye- 
witness of the scenes he so vividly portrays. Com- 
munication, easy and frequent, had long existed 
between Nineveh and the tributary West-land, 
whose inhabitants were therefore well acquainted 
with her situation and defences. Such an ac- 
quaintancc, joined toa poet’s intuition and a seer’s 
prophetic insight, is sufficient for all the facts. 

γι. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHS. 2 and 
3.—The most striking characteristics of the poetry 
of Nahum are its intense force and its picturesque- 
ness. Although, as Dr. Pusey has remarked, it is 
only in the original that ‘the grandeur, ener 
power, andvividnessof Nahumcean be fully felt,’ still 
even in an English dress no one can be insensible 
to the onward rush of the movement in 2!°, the 
graphic word-pieture of 37%, the aptness and force 
of the figures of the lion and his cubs (2"), and 
of the locusts’ flight (3'"), the pathos of 3, and 
similar features. ‘ Of all the minor prophets none 
seems to reach the sublimity, the fire, and the 
daring spirit (audaces spiritus) of Nahum, —such 
is the judgment passed on our prophet by Bishop 
Lowth in his classical work on Hebrew Poetry. 
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“ΟἹ all the prophets,’ writes a more recent autho- 
rity, ‘he is the one who in dignity and force 
approaches most nearly to Isaiah’ (Driver, LOT® 
336; ci. Kirkpatrick, Doct. of the Prophets, p. 
250). It is unfortunate that in several passages 
even of the genuine prophecy the text is uncertain. 
The use by the prophet of so many apparently 
technical terms (cf. G. A. Smith’s list, Zhe Z’welve 
Prophets, ii, 89) further helps to obscure his 
meaning. : 

The direct teaching of the book is mainly con- 
fined to ch. 1. Its leading thought we have 
already seen to be the attribute of J” as ‘a God 
jealous * (ci. Ex 20° 344, Dt 4) and avenging,’ 
who, though He suffer long, will assuredly ‘take 
vengeance on his adversaries’ (cf. Is 34° 634, Dt 
32”). The elaboration of this aspect of the Divine 
nature serves to throw into higher relief the assur- 
ance that follows— 

‘The Lord is good to them that wait upon him (LXX).’ 
*In the day of trouble will He deliver them.’ ἡ 
*(Yea) the Lord knoweth them that put their trust in him,’ 

Passing to chs. 2 and 3, we note one important 
respect in which Nahum differs from all his pre- 
decessors in the prophetic office. His mind is so 
full of the iniquities and impending punishment of 
Nineveh, that he has no thought for the short- 
comings of his own people. In this he presents a 
striking contrast to his contemporaries, Zephaniah 
and Jeremiah. Nahum’s heart, it has been said, 
‘for all its bigness, holds room only for the bitter- 
nesses, the battled hopes, the unappeased hatreds 
of a hundred years’ (G. A. Smith, op. cit. ii. 90). 
In ch. 3, especially, the prophet’s indignation 
burns with a white heat as he lays bare the moral 
gangrene at the heart of tlie Assyrian nation, the 
moral atrophy which was the real source of the 
weakness that made its sudden and complete 
collapse without a parallel in history (ef. Strabo, 
KVL 1.3: ἡ μὲν οὖν Νίνος πόλις ἠφανίσθη παραχρῆμα, 
κιτ.λ.), Wanton bloodshed, inhuman cruelty, 
commercial immorality, bad faith in her political 
relations,—in his denunciation of these Nahum 
gave voice less to his own personal conviction 
than to the outraged conscience of humanity. 
Assyria in his hands becomes an object-lesson 
to the empires of the modern world, teaching, as 
an eternal principle of the divine government 
of the world, the absolute necessity, for a nation’s 
continued vitality, of that righteousness, per- 
sonal, civic, and national, which alone ‘ exalteth 
a nation.’ 

LITERATURE.—The older commentaries are discussed by Ὁ. 
Strauss (see below); list of titles at close of art. ‘Nahum’ 
in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclop.3 (1866). The chief modern commen- 
taries are those on the Minor Prophets generally by Ewald, 
Pusey, Keil, Hitzig-Steiner 4 (1881), Orelli (in Strack and Zéck- 
ler’s series, Eng. tr., T. & Τὶ, Olark, Edinburgh), Wellhausen 
(translation and critical notes in Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 
pt. v. 3rd ed. (1899]); A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah (in Cambridge Bible 1896—the best English com- 
mentary); Nowack (1897); G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, 
vol. ii. (1898). To these may be added Farrar, Minor Prophets 
(‘Men of the Bible’ series), and Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the 
Prophets (2nd ed.). A detailed commentary on the military 
references is supplied by the monograph of Ad. Billerbeck and 
Alf. Jeremias, ‘ Der Untergang Nineveh’s und die Weissagungs- 
Schrift des Nahum von Elkosch,’ in Delitzsch und Haupt’s 
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For the more purely critical study of Nahum see the essays 
of Bickell, Gunkel, and G. B. Gray, on ch. 1 cited in the body 
of the article ; also P. Ruben, ‘ An Oracle of Nahum’ [112-214], in 
PSBA xx., May 1898, pp. 173-185. For the Versions in general, 
L. Reinke, Zur Kritik der dlteren Versionen des Propheten 
Nahum, 1867. For the LXX, Karl Vollers, Das Dodekapro- 
pheton der Alexandriner, 1880, and Schuurmans-Stekhoven, De 
Alexandrijnsche Vertaling van het Dodekapropheton, 1887. For 
the Targum of Jonathan, in addition to Reinke, op. cit. p. 55 ff., 


* On the Divine attribute of jealousy see A. B. Davidson’s 
note on 12, 


t Adopting Bickell’s restoration obs, 


see the critical edition with notes by M. Adler in the JQ& vii, 
1894, pp. 630-657. For the Syriac, M. Seboék, Die Syr. Ueber: 
setz. d. 12 klein. Propheten, 1887. A, R. S, KENNEDY, 


NAIDUS (A Νάειδος, B Νάαιδος), 1 Es 981, ap- 
parently=Benaiah, Ezr 1050, 


NAIL.—1. Heb. γϑὺ, Aram. 15», Arab. zufr, a 
finger nail, Dt 21!*,* Dn 4°, In Jer 171 the word 
refers to the diamond point of the graver or stylus. 
2. 1h}, Arab. watad, a pin or peg of wood, a tent 
peg. In Syria tent pegs are usually of oak, very 
roughly shaped and pointed. It was with one of 
these that Jael treacherously murdered Sisera, Jg 
41. (see Moore, ad doc.). In Ex 2719 it is said that 
the pegs of the tabernacle were of copper. In old 
houses in Lebanon wooden pegs are driven into 
the walls of rooms, so that articles may be sus- 
pended on them. Sometimes the pin is drawn out 
by the weight of the article hung on it, having 
been driven into a mass of clay, used as mortar, 
between the stones of the wall. The ‘nail in a sure 
place’ (Is 227% 3) is one wedged firmly between two 
stones. 3. Ἴρρ (προ Ee 12"), Arab. mismér, a 
nail, generally of metal. In 1 Ch 22? it is said that 
‘David prepared iron in abundance for the nails’ ; 
2 Ch 3’ mentions that ‘the weight of the nails was 
50 shekels of gold.’ Inthe NT ἧλος is the corre- 
sponding word, Jn 20”, see CROSS. 

W. CARSLAW. 

NAIN (Nalv).—This place is mentioned only once 
in Scripture, in Lk 7. The site of the ancient 
villaget is well authenticated ; itis oceupied by the 
modern Nein, a squalid, miserable collection of 
mud-hovels, situated on the north-western edge of 
Jebel ed-Duhy, or the ‘ Little Hermon,’ where the 
hill slopes down into the plain of Esdraelon. The 
mountain is called Jebel ed-Duhy from an unknown 
Mohammedan saint, whose wely or sacred place is 
on the summit of its conical peak. Around the 
village are numerous rubbish heaps and stony 
ruins, which indicate that at one time it must have 
been a place of much greater importance. It does 
not seem to have ever been a walled and fortified 
place, for no indications of a wall can be seen. 
But Conder (Zent- Work, p. 122) supposes that by 
the phrase ‘gate of the city,’ in the Gospel narra- 
tive, we are to understand merely the ordinary 
entrance among the houses by the open path, just 
as we commonly speak of ‘ the gate of the valley’ 
or the ‘gate of the pass,’ where no gate or wall 
actually exists. Stanley (SP p. 357) says that ‘no 
convent, no tradition, marks the spot.’ But he 
must have overlooked the rude little mosque so 
prominent among the houses, strangely enough 
called the ‘ Place of our Lord JesusiChrist,’ which, 
from the significance of its name, must indicate 
the previous existence on the spot of a Christian 
chapel, which disappeared at an early period. 
The rough steep path leading up to the village 
is unchanged since that memorable day when 
our Lord traversed it with weary feet, and met 
the funeral procession of the widow’s only son. 
And behind it, in the face of the rocks that pro- 
ject from the rugged side of the hill, may still be 
seen shadowy holes and caves, which doubtless 
mark the old place of sepulture to which the young 
man’s dead body was being carried on its bier. No 
grander view can be obtained anywhere in Palestine 
than that which stretches around Nain, from its 
sreen nest on the mountain side, amply justifying 
its descriptive name, if this is to be derived (with 

**The paring of the nails corresponds to one of the acts by 
which an Arab widow dissolved her widowhood and became 
free to marry again’ (W. R. Smith, Kinship, 178; cf. ΟΤ ΟἹ 
868; Lane, Arab, Lex. 2409; Wellhausen, Reste?, 171). 


+ It must be distinguished from the Nain mentioned by Jos, 
(BJ iv. ix. 4), which was on the other side of the Jordan, prob. 


Ὁ ably in Idumea. 
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the Talmud) from a Hebrew word o'y:, signifying 
‘beauty’ or ‘pleasantness.’ Witlin the circle of 
the surrounding hills some of the most stirring 
events in Old Testament history have occurred. 
Below is the extensive plain of Jezreel, which was 
the great battlefield of Palestine from the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar to those of Napoleon. Right 
across are the uplands of Nazareth ; to the left are 
the bare limestone ridges of Gilboa; away in the 
distance is the white range of Carmel, with a blue 
gleam of the Mediterranean at its foot; while far 
up in the north is the snowy top of great Tlermon, 
dominating all the wide view. . 

The story of Nain has been told in the simplest 
and most touching manner by the evangelist. 
Every word is a picture: the desolation of the 
widowed mother, the compassion of Jesus, the 
significance of His action in touching the bier, and 
so becoming ceremonially unclean through this 
forbidden contact with death, showing that He 
raised the young man to life not by His absolute 
power as God, but by the power of His own 
suffering and death ; the pathetic deliverance to 
the mother of her son, for she needed him most, 
instead of asking him to forsake all and follow 
Jesus as His diseiple. 


LITERATURE.—Rohbinson, BRP? ii. 356, 361; van de Velde, 
Syria and Palestine, ii. 382; Guérin, Galilée, i. 1154.3 Buhl, 
GAP 217; Stanley, SP 357; Neubauer, Géoy. du Talm. 188. 


HuGH MACMILLAN. 

NAIOTH ("ἢ Keré; Kt. πὸ, ze. probably nx 
Naw’yath [like ny Zar‘phath, ni Daberath, ete.: 
see Driver on 18 1918], though ny and nu would 
both be possible: LXX Αναθ [5 times after ἐν, a ν 
having evidently dropped out in transcription, ef. 
Jg 16! ἐν Αλσωρηχ for pw ba], cod. A Νανιωθ, 
No root m3 is known: the form Na@w*yath is thus 
much more probable than Naioth).—The name of 
a locality in Ramah, mentioned 1 § 1918. 19. 22. 23. 28 
201, in which David and Samuel took refuge, 
when the former was pursued by Saul. This is 
really all that can be said about it: what the 
nature of the locality was, is entirely uncertain. 
Tt 15 an old explanation, not out of harmony with 
the context, that the term denotes the home, or 
cenobium, of the prophets (ef. Targ. ssshe m2 
‘house of instruction,’ or school): but the philo- 
logical basis of this interpretation is very in- 
seeure ; for 733 (of which n3 might be a fem. form) 
does not mean ‘habitation’ in general, but denotes 
in particular an abode of shenherds or sheep (see 
esp. 28 7°; and cf. Is 65”, Jer 33!), or a country 
habitation, or domain (Job 5%, Is 5218. Jer 1035 2530 
ete.), and is only applied figuratively to other 
kinds of abode, in poetry (Ex 15%, Is 35”, Jer 507), 
or elevated prose (2S 15%): hence it is doubtful 
whether a word closely allied to this would have 
been chosen to denote a residence of prophets in a 
village or town. The absence of the art., not 
merely in the vecalized text (1S 1918 ete.), but in 
the consonantal text (204), is also an objection to 
its being supposed to have had an appellative 
sense. Under the circumstances, we must be 
satisfied to know that Na@w*yath was the name 
of a locality in Namah : the original signification 
of the name, and also the nature of the place 
denoted by it, are both uncertain. (Ewald’s 
attempted justification of the rendering school, 
Hist. iii. 49 f., is far too conjectural to ‘be prob- 
able: see Driver on 1 § 19%), G&. R. DRIvER. 


NAME in EV corresponds to the Heb. cv, Aram. 
ov, and Gr, ὄνομα. The Hebrew word is of ve 
ancient and obscure origin. Redslob (2DJCG, 
1872, pp. 751-756), tracing it to the root snw 


( = ctw = “to be high’), argues that its funda- 
mental sense is height, and hence (1) a monument 


(Gn 114, 28 10!8, Is 55) or mausoleum (Is 565), (2) 
excellence, majesty, ¢.g. Ps 544; and that ‘name’ 
in the sense of a mere token of distinetion repre- 
sents the last stage in the impoverishment of the 
original idea. Others (e.g. Lagarde, Bildung der 
Nomina, p. 160; W. R. Smith, Winship, p. 213) 
connect it with the root wsém, which gives sign or 
token as the original meaning. In view of this 
uncertainty, it will be wise not to base too much 
in our discussion of the term on the etymology. 
The Greek term as used in NT has many mean- 
ings that are foreign to classical usage, but are 
due to the direct or indirect influence of the 
Hebrew term. 

In discussing the present subject we have to 
consider, firstly, the significance of the term and 
the ideas expressed by it; and, secondly, the vari- 
ous customs connected with the giving of names. 

I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM.—4. In in- 
numerable passages alike in OT and NT the term is 
used as by ourselves in reference to words by which 
persons, places, or objects are designated and dis- 
tinguished from others. It is also by a familiar 
transference of meaning that it comes to mcan 
reputation or fame; see 6.0.1 8. 18%, 25 79 2518 
and in consequence ov is sometimes translated in 
EV by ‘renown’ Gn θ΄, Nu 16%, or ‘famous’ 1 Ch 
5% Ru 42 (ef. Job 308 ‘base’=Heb. ov *b2=lit. 
nameless); it may even by itself and unqualified 
mean a good reputation, ¢.g. Pr 22), Ee 7}, Sir 
4112. or, on the other hand, a false reputation, 
Rev 3. But the more peculiar senses of the term 
are due to the close relation that was supposed 
to exist between the name and the personality. 
It is a widely-spread belief among primitive 
and less developed peoples that one who knows 
a person’s name has power over the bearer of 
the name; hence the reluctance to give a stranger 
one’s name. It was but a modification of such 
belief that made the Hebrew frequently use 
‘nainc’ as almost an equivalent of the ‘ per- 
sonality’ or ‘character’ or nature of the person or 
thing named; and consequently, when a writer 
wishes to express forcibly the nature of a person 
or place, he says he will be called so-and-so, or his 
name will be so-and-so, Thus when in the future 
Jerusalem is purged from injustice she will be 
ealled ‘the city of righteousness’ (Is 1%); when 
J” returns to the deserted city after the Exile, its 
name will be ‘ J” is there’ (Ezk 48%), The nature 
of Egypt is sumined up in the name that is given 
her, ‘Rahab that sitteth still’; and the meaning 
of Is 9% is that the child will actually be all that the 
name ‘ wonderful,’ ete., implies ; ef. further Pr 2133, 
15 6316, and probably Is 62? 654. Again, the Greek 
ὀνόματα is actually rendered by ‘ persons’ in Ac 1", 
Rev 1113, where the sense closely resembles that of 
the original term in Nu 1? 2653, Rev 34, in which 
cases EV adopts ‘names’ as its rendering. [or 
instances from Gr. papyri see Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelstudien, 341. 

2. It is not difficult to understand how ‘name’ 
may express the idea of authority (see 6.0. Ex 5%, 
1 K 218, Est 3, Jn 5%), but it is perhaps through 
this sense that a phrase arose the meaning of 
which is much less immediately obvious, especially 
in the EV. In Hebrew we frequently read of 
some one’s name being called over something 
(8 Sy ov sp3); in EV this idiomatic phrase is 
gencrally translated so as to confuse it with the 
entirely distinct phrase ‘to be called by some 
one’s name’ (’5 ov2 x23). But the former phrase 
does not mean that the person or object referred 
to will bear the name of that person whose ‘name 
is ealled over it’: it means that it will come 
under his authority, pass into his possession. 
Thus Joab begs David to be present at the final 


seene in the siege of Rabbah, lest Joab take the 
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city, and his name be called over it, ὑ.6. lest the 
city pass under his authority and not David's 
(2 5 12%), ‘All the nations over which J”s name 
was called’ (Am 913) are all the nations which had 
once owned J”s authority, 2.6. had once formed 
part of the dominion of Israel—the people of J”. 
Israel in its confession (Is 6319) says—We are be- 
come as they over whom thou never barest rule ; 
as they over whoin thy name was not ealled, z.e. as 
they who have ceased to be regarded as thy people 
and subject to thy authority. Women have the 
name of their husbands called over them, 7.e. be- 
come subject to their authority at marriage, Is 4}. 
With regard to the precise sense of ‘name’ in the 
hrase there may be difference of opinion: thus 
river (Deuteronomy, p. 306) interprets Joab’s 
saying thus, ‘lest I gain the credit of having 
captured it [Rabbah], and it be counted as my 
conquest.’ Lut the meaning of the whole phrase 
is quite clear: in the further words of Driver, 
‘the phrase expresses .. . the fact of ownership 
—whether acquired by actual conquest or other- 
wise (cf. Ps 4013 @))—coupled at the same time 
with the idea of protection: and oceurs frequently, 
especially with reference to the people of Israel, 
Jerusalem, or the temple. The passages are: Am 
912 Jer 710. 11.14. 30 1 49 1516 «ως 2579 3934 9415 1K 53 
(=2 Ch 033) 89. (all D?), Is 65", 2 Ch 74, Dn 9%: 28» 
Cf., in the Apoerypha, Bar 2"-°6, 1 Mae 7°", and 
in NT Ac 15" (cited by St. James from Am 9"), 
Ja 2’, We may allude to one other passage where 
‘name’ probably means ‘authority,’ viz. Is 2615 
(cf. 63). The words rendered by EV, ‘ by thee 
only will we make mention of thy name,’ should 
contain an antithesis to the first part of the verse, 
‘QO Lorp our God, other Lords beside thee have had 
dominion over us,’ and consequently must be trans- 
lated ‘ but thee, (to wit) thy name (authority), alone 
will we (in future) mention (7.e. acknowledge)’ ; 
for the construction in the Heb. ef. Dillm. in doe. 
3. We may pass on now to some of the special 
ideas that are expressed by the phrase ‘name of 
J”’ in the OT, ‘naine of Jesus,’ ete., in the NT. 
The name of J” as equivalent to the person of J” 
is represented as the subject or the object of 
various actions: thus, for example, it sets men 
on high (Ps 20!) It is loved (Ps 5), praised 
(Ps 7"), sanctified (Is 2038), it is described, ¢.g., as 
being glorious, fearful (Dt 2838), holy (1 Ch 2916), 
everlasting (Ps 135"). But in particular the ‘name 
of J”’ is used as a succinet expression for the re- 
vealed character of God for all that is known of 
him. Hence such frequent expressions as to 
declare (Ὁ, 6.0. Ex 916 222), or to know (yt, 6.7. 
Ts 52°, cf. 647) the name of J”. J” acts for his 
name’s sake (e.g. Ezk 20°) when he so acts that 
his hitherto revealed nature is not belied; 6.7. 
when le vindicates his power by bringing the people 
out of Egypt. Wherever J” records his name, 
according to the early law book (Ex 20%), there 
men are to build an altar to him: what was meant 
by this ‘recording of his name’ may be seen by 
examining the various narratives of the building of 
altars, ὑ.6. of the observations of this law (see e.g. 
Gn 127 22° 26%", Ja 674 [in the light of the pre- 
ceding narrative], 1S 14%); it was the indication, 
by a theophany or by some great success or de- 
livery or the like, of the divine presence and 
favour ; in other words, it was a self-revelation of 
J” to men. From the time of Deuteronomy on- 
wards Jerusalem became the one special seat of 
the divine presence in Israel; there, therefore, he 
is said to cause his name to dwell or abide (Dt 12) 
and very often); hence the temple is a house for 
J”s name, 2S 715. 1 I 811-20 ete.; and even earlier 
the supremacy of Jerusalem among the shrines of 
the δ. kingdom had become so great that Isaiah 
(187) speaks of Zion as the place of J”s name, 


unless, with Cheyne (Introd. to Book of Isniah, 
p. 313), we regard this verse as post-exilie. 

4, Of the numerous shades of meaning connected 
with and prohanly springing out of the usage 
just noticed, we may refer to one or two. ‘The 
name of J”’ itself becomes a term to express a 
theophany in Is 30° (also, according to Cheyne, 
post-exilie), where it is described ‘as eoming from 
far, burning with his anger, and in thick rising 
smoke,’ ete.; with this passage we may perhaps 
compare 59%, In Is 48° the term is probably used 
in the transferred sense of the praise which the 
divine self-manifestation calls forth from men; 
note the parallel clause and a similar transference 
of meaning in the parallel phrase ‘glory of J”’ 
(see GLORY OF J” 1, ad jin.). In Zec 14? (ef. Is 56°) 
the name of J” is the manner in which men recog- 
nize the divine self-revelation—in otlier words, the 
worship of J”; Hitzig rightly interprets ‘his name 
shall be one’ as meaning that the unity of J”, 
which already exists in reality, will then also be 
acknowledged and recognized on earth. 

But in virtue of its most characteristic and 
frequent usage ‘the name of J”’ belongs to a 
series of phrases, to which the ‘ glory of J”,’ ‘the 
face of J”,’ ‘the angel of J”’ also belong, by 
which the Hebrews endeavoured to distinguish 
between the Deity in himself and the Deity as 
manifested to and coming into relation with men ; 
or, in earlier times, between the Deity conceived as 
local and confined to Sinai, and on the other hand 
as accompanying his people in their Journeyings. 
In the latter case, however, it is the ‘angel of J”’ 
that most frequently figures, and we need eall 
attention only to one peculiar passage (Tix 23°!) in 
which both phrases are combined, and ‘the name 
of J”’ is said to be in the angel; the meaning of 
this appears to be, that though the angel is not J” in 
his fulness (ef. v.34), yet J”s nature is so far in him 
that what would offend J” will offend him. To 
the OT usage of the term ‘name of J”’ we have a 

81.8.16], striking at once in its similarity and its 
dissimilarity, in Pheenician. In an inscription 
(CIS 8318) from Sidon we find mention of ‘ Ash- 
toreth the name of Baal (ya ow minyvy),’ i.e. an 
Ashtoreth distinguished from other Ashtoreths 
by the fact that she was regarded as being a 
manifestation or representative of Baal. In this 
case, as in the parallel case of ‘Tanith the face of 
Baal (sya jp nin),’ Phoonician, in striking contrast 
to Hebrew, has made of the representation or 
inanifestation a new and distinet deity. 

5. Finally, in our survey of OT usage we have 
to notice that in Lv 241!" the name (na) is used 
as a substitute for J” according to a practice 
which became very customary in post- biblical 
Hebrew. It is, however, probable that we owe 
this usage to the seribes and copyists rather than 
to the author of the section in question (ef. Geiger, 
Urschrift, 273 f.). 

6. When we turn to NT we find, as we should 
expect, that in several instances ‘the naine of 
the Lord’ occurs in actual quotations fron OT 
(see e.g. Mt 1272 23°, Ac 251, Ro 15°, He 235), and 
that in others the phrases are of the same or 
nearly tlle same character as those current in OT 
(6... Mt 69, Jn 17% °4). The question is how far 
does OT usage serve to explain the NT term where, 
owing to new circumstanees and conditions, it 
has to express ideas in large part new? Is it 
necessary to presuppose entirely different modes of 
thought to explain the NT term ; or is it possible 
to explain its new meanings as the natural de- 
velopment out of the old? 

Clearly, phrases which differ from the OT 
equivalents only by the substitution of ‘ Jesns’ 
for “π᾿ may be similarly interpreted unless 


| eogent reasons for the contrary be forthcoming: 
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hence, 6.4.9. ‘to prophesy in the name of Jesus’ 
corresponds in NT to prophesy or speak in the 
name of J” in OT. Such a phrase as ‘to believe 
in the name of Jesus’ differs somewhat more 
from OT usage, and yet is certainly in line with 
it. It very significantly alternates in the same 
writer with the phrase ‘to believe in Jesus’ (see 
6.0. Jn 115 238 Ble s 816. 18 620). 4.6, the name of Jesus 
is a parallel term to the word ‘ Jesus’ itself, and 
is most appropriately used in the present phrase 
because ‘the name of Jesus’ briefly sums up the 
personality of Jesus as made known; to believe 
in his name is to believe in and accept his claims. 

But avery different mode of interpretation has 
been recently advocated by Conybeare. Briefly 
stated, it is an assimilation of ‘the use of the 
name of Jesus Christ to ancient magic’ (JQR ix. 
66); or again, in Conybeare’s own words, ‘Why 
did Jesus instruct his disciples to cast out demons 
in his name? Why do we end our prayers with 
the formula in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord? 
Why did the Christians glory in the name? Why 
were they persecuted for the name? The answer 
to all these questions is furnished by ancient 
magic’ (δι 681). ‘In or by the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ is a ‘theurgie formula,’ and its 
use was due to the fact that Christians shared the 
ancient but still prevalent belief that a god or 
demon must come when his name is correctly pro- 
nounced in an invocation. 

Conybeare has clearly shown that this magical 
view of the name was held by several of the early 
Fathers as well as by non-Christian and _pre- 
Christian Greek and Latin writers; he has also 
collected much comparative evidence of the general 
existence of such a belief relative to names. 
Further, it may be admitted that in some cases 
and by some people the name of Jesus may have 
been regarded as possessing magical efficacy—see 
6.0. Mt 7%, Ac 47; and again that the ‘names’ 
referred to in Eph 1% (and, therefore, probably 
also in Ph 2°) are names of angels, but that the 
reference is ‘to the use in exorcisms of names of 
angels and patriarchs’ is far from obvious. It is 
impossible here to discuss the very numerous 
passages concerned in detail; but the general 
reasons which appear to the present writer cogent 
against admitting Conybeare’s mode of interpre- 
taticn, except in a few isolated passages, may be 
briefly stated thus: (1) It is obviously inapplicable 
in many cases, ¢.g. Mt 185, (2) A number of the 
phrases, as we have already seen, are identical 
with, a number more are closely similar to, those 
found in the OT. The OT terminology may and 
probably should be traced back ultimately to the 
magical view of ‘name,’ but in itself expresses an 
immeasurably higher type of ideas. But the 
influence of the OT on both Jesus and the dis- 
ciples was obviously so great that we have a right 
in ambiguous cases to adopt the higher interpre- 
tation suggested by OT usage rather than that 
suggested by popular Jewish and Greek super- 
stition. To take a single instance, the analogy of 
OT instances would lead us to infer from the fact 
that Simon was surnanied ‘ Rock,’ and the sons 
of Zebedee ‘sons of thunder,’ that the names were 
given because the persons in question possessed 
qualities described by these new names; and this 
is surely far more reasonable than to infer ‘ that 
the new names were supposed to impart to them 
(Simon and the sons of Zebedee) new qualities, 
or fortify their moral characters.’ It is unques- 
tionably a right principle to interpret the NT in 
the light of contemporary ideas ; but it is a wrong 
application of this principle to neglect the most 
potent of these ideas—those, namely, of the OT. 
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(3) The magical significance attached to the names | 
by early Christian Fathers, which at first sight most ! 
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favours the theory, is explicable by a misunder- 
standing, under the influence of Greek superstition, 
of a terminology which must have been but half 
intelligible to Greeks and Latins. 

II. CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH THE GIVING OF 
NAmES.—1. Personal, <A child received its name 
most frequently from the mother (Gn 4” 161! 1057:» 
Ygs2t 36 ἃ 208. 8. 11. 18. 18. 20, 24, 29 3538 981, Jg 134, 1 S 129 
—all the foregoing are early narratives; 1 Ch 49 
75), but frequently also from the father (see 
especially Hos 1*® 9, Is 65, and in P Gn 5? 16" 17% 
21", but also in early narratives, Gn 47° 5% 3518 
4151. Ex 2” Jo 8%; cf. further 1 Ch 7%, Job 421%). 
In Gn 38°, 2S 12% the text varies (between ‘he,’ 
i.e. the father, and ‘she,’ ζ.6. the mother, ‘ called’). 
More rarely and under exceptional circumstances 
the child received its name from others; compare in 
this connexion the stories of Moses receiving his 
name from Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2”), Ruth’s 
child from the mother’s women neighbours (Ru 
417), Solomon from a prophet (2S 12”). In some 
cases the verb which refers to the naming of the 
child has an indefinite subject; so certainly in 
Gn 25, perhaps also in some of the cases referred 
to above as instances of naming by thefather.t In 
inost of the cases just cited ‘naming’ isimmediately 
connected with birth, and we may perhaps infer 
that the name was, as aTrule, in early times given 
immediately after birth, as is said to be the case 
with the modern Arabs (cf. Lane, Arabian Notes, 
ch. iv. n. 4). In later times the name was given 
at circumcision, ὁ.6. on the 8th day after birth 
(Lk 1° 271); but of this particular custom we find 
no trace in OT except in so far as the change of 
Abraham’s name in connexion with the institu- 
tion of circumcision may point to it (Gn 17 (P)). 
In the earlier period the name was chosen on 
account of its significance, and recorded some cir- 
cumstanece connected with the birth, some natural 
feature of the child, or the parents’ wish con- 
cerning it, or their gratitude to God for the gift of 
it. This is clear from the meaning of the names 
(see following art.) and also from the numerous 
narratives cited above, which are good evidence as 
to general custom, thongh as accounts of par- 
ticular instances they are mostly legendary rather 
than historical. The custom which was already 
frequent in the time of Christ (Lk 18:3) of naming 
children after a kinsman, most generally the 
grandfather, cannot be traced back with any 
certainty before the 3rd or 4th cent. B.c. The 
only early evidence for kinsmen even bearing a 
common name is2§ 217; 2S 1311477; 25 33, 1 Ik 15?; 
1K 22% 2K 8106:8.26. 9K 11? 8%, 1K 22%, Of 
these five instances it will hardly be questioned 
that some are mere coincidences. Further, in only 
one instance, the third, is the relation of the two 
persons concerned direct; in others it is lateral, 
the cases being those of cousin or nephew and 
uncle. On the other hand, in the numerous early 
genealogies which we possess, we find no trace of 
the custom of naming after ancestors: thus no 
two kings of Judah (21 in nuinber, and all of the 
family of David), and no two kings of the same 
Ephraimite dynasty, bear the same name, nor docs 
the same name recur in any other early genealogy 
(see Zeph 11; Zee 1}; Jer 41-2; 1 S891 14°; 2 K 9? 22°; 
ef. v.12 and Jer 41? 2214), On the other hand, from 
the 4th cent. B.c. and onwards the custom became 
prevalent, not only among the Jews, but also among 
the Pheenicians, Nabatzeans, and Palmyrenes. 

For sake of distinction, the father’s nanie was 
sometimes added; as in the case of David, the son 
of Jesse; and occasionally a person was called 


* Also, no doubt, Gn 2994, where we ought to read ΠΝ =she 
called (so Ballin SBOT). ; 

ἡ On the cause of the ambiguity in these cases, cf. Davidson, 
Syntax, § 108a. 
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simply son of so-and-so, often in contempt (6.7. 
15 7). But the familiar Arabic custom of making 


actual proper names out of such combinations as 
father of so-and-so, or son of so-and-so, did not 
exist among the Hebrews. Nor, again, have we 
any evidence that anything strictly corresponding 
to our family names was in use; though, of 
course, there were clan names, and a man inight be 
described as being the ‘man’ or ‘son’ of such and 
such a clan (Jg 104). A woman did not change 
her name on marriage, though to her own name 
the description ‘ wife of so-and-so’ was often added 
(Gn 12!7, Je 4. Is 4! does not refer to such a 
custom: for its interpretation see above 1. 2. It 
is not therefore to the family name, but to the 
memory of a deceased person, that the term 
‘name’ refers in the very frequent phrases ‘to 
blot out’ or ‘to take away’ the name (with refer- 
ence to childless people; cf. e.g. Nu 274, Dt 25% 7, 
18 24%. cf. in Aramaic, CZS 11. 113); it is the 
memory, not the actual name, of an ancestor that 
posterity preserves (cf. Is 56°). 

Several instances are recorded of cliange of name 
in mature life. But most of these instances are of 
a special character, and it is therefore diffienlt to 
feel sure that the custom was at all frequent. 
Thus we find (a) three or four instances in the 
legends of the patriarchs, Gn 32°3 (J) 17% 2% 35, 
Nu 1916 (P); (6) two instances of the names of 
kings of Judah being changed (by their Babylonian 
conqueror) on their accession to the throne (2 K 
2935 9417) + (6) instances of Hebrews resident in a 
foreign country taking names of that country 
(Gn 414, Dn 165) 5 (α) some instances in NT of new 
names given denoting some striking quality of the 
person in question (Mk 3% 2%), 

On the other hand, after the contact of the Jews 
with the Greeks, it became quite common for a 
man to adopt a Greek as well as a Jewish name ; 
in these cases a Greek name similar in sound or 
sienificance to the Jewish was often adopted, e.g. 
Jakim changed his name to Alcimus (Jos. Ant. 
XII. ix. 7: 1 Mae 7°), and Saul to Paul. Peter is 
the Greek name with the same signification as 
Cephas in Aramaic. This was one cause of the 
custom unknown to early times of ἃ man being 
referred to by two names at the same time, 6.0. 
Thomas Didymus, Simon Peter, John Mark. In 
other cases the second of two names may denote a 
man’s city, 6.0. Judas Iscariot {(=nvapersx ; ef. Pirke 
AbGoth, 1554.8 3° ete.). 

2. Cities.—Of the customs connected witli the 
naming of cities we know little beyond what can 
be inferred froin the meaning of the names (see 
following art.). But we must note that certain 
narratives trace back the names of cities to their 
founders or captors (Gn 427, Nu 32%, Dt 34, Jos 
19, But these are for the most part, if not 
entirely, name-myths. How far it points to a 
custom it is difficult to feel sure, because we are 
ill informed as to the extent to which the place 
names of the OT originated with the Hebrews. 
The Shemer after whom Samaria was named was 
probably a clan rather than an individual (Stade 
in ZATW, 1885, p. 165ff.). In one instance the 
new name given by a king of Judah toa conquered 
town (2 K 147 was that of an old town of Judah. 
It cannot be inferred from tS 12” that it was 
customary to name a city after its conqueror (see 
above, 1. 2). In the Greek period, Hebrew 
(Semitic) names of places as well as of persons 
gave place to Greek names, 6... Beth-shan became 
Scythopolis (Jth 3%; cf. Jg 1% LXX); but in 
this, as in so many similar instances, it is the 
Semitic name which has subsequently survived 
(mod. Beisdn), 
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NAMES, PROPER.—How much a name meant 
to the Hebrews is indicated in the article Namn. 
The importance attached to names makes the 
study of them a valuable means to appreciating 
the religious and social ideas of the Hebrews. An 
historical study of them enables us in some measure 
to trace the growth of ideas; a comparative study 
of Hebrew and other Semitic names brings to 
light many similarities and some dissimilarities in 
the Hebrews to their Semitic kinsfolk. In the 
present article it will be unnecessary to examine 
these names in any exhaustive manner ; but, so far 
as space allows, the attempt will be made to 
indicate the large classes into which great numbers 
of names naturally fall, the degree to which the 
meaning of the names is ambigtous, the points of 
similarity and dissimilarity in [lebrew and the 
cognate languages, and the history of ideas and 
their prevalence, so far as the existing data permit 
these to be traced in the proper names. The 
ideanings of particular names must be sought for 
uider the several articles. 

Proper names fall into two main divisions, 
according as they are names of persons or names 
of places. Of these the names of places are, 
generally speaking, much niore ambiguous and 
ditheult of interpretation. But the place names 
of the OT are also in all probability—once again 
speaking generally—more ancient than the per- 
sonal names. It will be convenient, therefore, to 
deal with them first. It must not, however, be 
supposed that, in thus dividing the subject, any 
assumption is made that place naines were always 
independent of personal names, or that the latter 
were derivative from the former. As a matter of 
fact, there are probably instances of both kinds— 
personal names that were originally names of 
places; place names that were originally names of 
persons. Dut certain broad differences in character 
between personal and place names do suggest that 
in the main the two classes grew independently of 
one another, And this is particularly true with 
regard to names of individual persons, if certain 
phenomena are rightly interpreted as pointing to 
the derivation both of some place names and also 
of some names of Snithyiitall persons from clan 
names. But this is an obseure subject, which 
cannot be discussed here. 

I, PLAck NAmus.—1. Obviously, the name of a 
place may have been long in existence before its 
first mention in extant records. All names of 
places in the Bible may therefore, except in those 
cases in which we have definite evidence to the 
contrary, have been in existence before the Israel- 
itish conquest of the country. In other words, 
they may have originated with the Canaanites or 
other early inhabitants of the land, and not with 
the Israelites. In several cases we are not left to 
mere conjecture on this point. We have direct 
evidence of the pre-Israelitish existence of many 
names familiar to usin the OT. Thus the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets mention Aijalon, Hazor, Jerusalem, 
Lachish, Megiddo, Zorah, and others; the list 
(15 cent. B.C.) of Tahutmes III.’s conquests includes 


_ Abel, Ain, Gath, Migdal, Mishal; and other early 


Egyptian lists, Beth-anath, Luz, and Secu. The 
significance of these lists is not exhausted by the 
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actual number of OT place names which they 
record, and thus directly prove to be pre-Israelitish. 
For, in the first place, the mention of Jerusalem 
proves the biblical writers (Jg 19%, 1Ch 11*™, 

os 158 1816- 28) ill informed in believing that name 
to be of Israelitish origin, and consequently lessens 
our confidence in their testimony relative to other 
names. And, secondly, some of the names actually 
found in these early records are typical of large 
classes of OT names. The consequence is, that it 
is only in the case of a very few names indeed 
that we can feel confident that they were of Israel- 
itish origin. They must not therefore be indis- 
criminately used as evidence of Hebrew belief or 
custom. lortunately, many of the place names 
refer to abiding features of the place, not to the 
changing customs of the inhabitants. To some of 
these we may turn first. 


2. Many names refer to the physical features of 
the town or its surroundings. amah, the name 
of several places, means ‘height’; Geba, Gibeah, 
and Gibeon mean ‘hill.’ Other names of similar 
significance are Jogbehah (/na1=‘ to be high’), Sela 
(=‘ the chit’), Shechem {=‘the shoulder of a hill’). 
A low-lying situation or the neighbourhood of 
some hollow seems to be referred to in Beth-emek 
(‘house of the valley’), Horonaim (‘the two 
hollows’), and perhaps Beten (lit. =‘ the belly,’ so 


Arabic ys ). The nature of the soil gave rise to 


other names: Argob indicates a rich and earthy 
soil; Hkron, ‘barren’; Horeb and Jabesh, ‘dry’; 
Carmel, ‘garden-land’; Adel (in several com- 
pounds), ‘a, meadow.’ The numerous compounds 
with Ln (09) and Beer (asa) imply the presence of a 
spring; Hammath, Hammoth-dor, and Hammon, 
of hot springs. The ‘ white’ cliffs of the range are 
probably commemorated by the name Lebanon ; the 
duskiness of its waters by Kidron; the blackness 
of the soil by Hauran. But these and other names 
(Hachilah, Zalmon, Adummin, Mé-jarkon) which 
may refer to colour are more or less ambiguous. 

3. A very considerable number of place names 
are names of plants, or are compounded with such 
names, ‘The shrubs or trees referred to in such 
names are the acacia (A bel-shittuem, Beth-shittah), 
the apple-tree (Beth-tappuah, En-tappuah, and 
Tappuah), the palm-tree (Tamar, Baal-tamar, 
Hazazon-tamar), the terebinth or oak (£1-paran= 
Klath, Elah, Hloth, Hlim, and Elon), the pome- 
geranate (the Rock of Rimmon, and probably also 
En-rimmon, Riummon, Limmon-perez, and Gath- 
rimmon), the cucumber (Dilan), the olive-tree (the 
Ascent or Mount of Olives), the vine (A bel-chera- 
mim, Beth-haccerem, Esheol, and probably Sorek 
and JMJasrekah), the juniper (Jiithmah), the gada- 
tree (Hzion-geber), the almond-tree (Luz), the 
balsam-tree (valley of Baca), the sycamore-tree 
(Gimzo), thorn-bushes (Atad, Shamir and perhaps 
Seneh). 

Another large group consists of names of animals, 
or words derived from animal names, viz. Aijalon 
(the stag), Lebaoth, Laish (the lion), Beth-nimrah 
(the leopard), Ophrah and Ephron (the gazelle), 
Arad (the wild-ass), Hazar-shual, the land of Shual 
and Shaalbim (the fox), Zebowm (the hyzena), 
Telaim and Beth-car (the lamb), Parah (the cow), 
En-eglaim, Iglon (the calf), Hazar-susah (the 
horse), En-gedt (the kid), Beth-hoglah (the part- 
ridge), tam (birds of prey), Jr-nahash (the 
serpent), umtah (the lizard), Zorah (the hornet), 
Akrabbim (seorpions), Gudgodah (the cricket). 
The derivation of a few of these is uncertain, but 
in most of them it is ummistakable. It is easy to 
understand how trees which always occupy the 
sanie position may have given a name to a place ; 
it is less easy to feel sure that the other places 


derived their names from the abundance of animals 
in their vicinity. In recent times several scholars 
have been inclined to seek the origin of these 
names in totem clans. 

4. Characteristics of a place more liable to 
change, e.g. its size, the occupation or cultus of its 
inhabitants, have given rise to other names. In 
these cases we can only be sure that the place 
corresponded to what the name says about it when 
the name was given; in other words, we can only 
be sure, in the case of all names about the date of 
whose origin we are uncertain, that the name was 
true to the place in an indefinite past. 

The various compounds with Hazar or Hazor, 
Fr, and Kiriath indicate the character of the city 
at the time when these names were given, but 
clearly the Hazor of Jg 4” (cf. Amarna tablets, 
1541) had grown into something more than a 
Hazor, t.e. a fixed settlement as contrasted with 
the mere encampments of nomads, but also as 
contrasted with the walled cities. Again, the 
various Gaths appear to have derived their names 
from the existence in them of a wine-press: 
Rabbah from its large, Zoar from its small size; 
En-mishpat from having been a place for settling 
disputes. 

5. But most important of the names due to 
characteristics liable to change are those referrin 
to religious belief and practice. Thus severa 
names of places preserve the names of various 
deities that were at some time worshipped in 
Canaan. Thus sun-worship has left its mark on 
Beth-shemesh (‘temple or house of the sun’), Hn- 
shemesh (‘spring of the sun’), The ascent of 
Heres (i.e. ‘the sun’), Timnath-heres (‘portion of 
the sun’); moon-worship, according to some, on 
Jericho (inv, inn, ef. ou=‘Smoon’) and Lebanon 
(33>, οἵ. mg>=‘moon’*). We can trace the 
worship of Babylonian deities not only in the 
Sinaitie peninsula where Sin and Simat record 
the worship of the Babylonian moon-god Sin, but 
also in the land of Israel and its immediate prox- 
imity. Nebo, the name of a Babylonian deity, is 
also the name of a town (Nu 32’) and a mountain 
(Dt 32%) of Moab, and of a town of Judah (Ezr 2”) ; 
the worship of Anath, the female double of Anu, is 
reflected in Beth-anath, Beth-anoth, and Anathoth ; 
the name of the Babylonian Bel is, perhaps, to be 
found in Ebal (Academy, June 27, 1896) and 
᾿Αρβηλά (= Heb. nbaiin Nu 34; Academy, July 4, 
1896). The name of the goddess Ashtoreth appears 
in Ashteroth-karnaim and Be-eshterah; of the god 
Dagon in Beth-dagon. An old divine name (familiar 
in Arabic) is perhaps to be found in Kishon and 
Elkosh (ZA TW, 1897, p. 349). 

A large number of names of places refer to the 
worship of a god by a general title, especially Baal 
or El, ¢.g. Baal-meon, Baal-hazgor, Penuel, Jezreel. 
A peculiar feature of the compounds with Baal is 
that they are not as they stand properly names of 
places at all, but titles of deities (‘owner of the 
township Meon,’ ‘owner of the palm-tree’). They 
have arisen by abbreviation, their original form 
having been Beth-baal-meon (which also actually 
oceurs Jos 13'7, Mesha Inscr. 1. 30), Beth-baal- 
tamar, etc. In some cases, however, Baal was 
omitted and Beth retained, and thus we find Beth- 
meon (Jer 48). It is quite possible, therefore, that 
some of the numerous compounds with Beta which 
are not now of manifestly religious import were 
so originally. Names of the type Jezreel, Jabneel 
are probably to be translated ‘Let El sow, build,’ 
El being the genius of the place. 

Il PERSONAL NAMES.—1l. Personal names are 
either simple or compound. The latter in Hebrew 
generally consist of two, and only in a very few 

* But a more probable etymology of Lebanon has been sug- 
gested above, § I. 2. 
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(probably late) names of three elements. The 
greater number of the compound personal names 
—and in this respect these differ from place names 
—are sentences, ze. they make some statement 
or express some wish, generally of a religious char- 
acter. The simple names, many of which are very 
obscure, and also the compound names which are 
not sentences, generally refer directly or meta- 
phorically to some personal feature or circumstance 
attending the birth. Some apparently simple 
names «ἴω to have arisen by abbreviation from 
compound names, ¢.g. Nathan (from Elnathan or 
Nathanel), Shama (=‘he heard,’ from £Llishama= 
‘God heard’), The explanations of names found 
in the OT (e.g. Gn 3 4% 5% 1611 32°, Jo 67,15 1”, 
1 Ch 4°) do not generally coincide with their true 
etymological meaning, but arise from some sinli- 
larity of sound to a word that gave what appeared 
subsequently a suitable significance to a man’s 
name. Thus Noah (ni) cannot be derived from the 
root beginning with a similar sound which is used 
in the explanation of it (enn Gn 5”). The value 
of these narratives lies chiefly in the evidence they 
afford as to the kind of idea which names were 
generally selected to express. Thus the explana- 
tion of Hsau (Gn 25%) indicates that the personal 
features of the child, of Jacob (Gn 25%) that the 
circumstances of the birth, of Ichabod (18 4*) 
that the state of public affairs at the time of the 
birth, might suggest the choice of a child’s name. 
2. In classifying the personal names into their 
chief groups, it will be convenient to follow as far 
as possible at the same time a chronological order. 
As we have seen, simple Israelitish names are 
comparatively more frequent in earlier than in 
later times. Their origin, too, for the most part 
goes back to the early period. Most of the appar- 
ently simple names that can be first traced in later 
periods are really abbreviated compound names. 
A. SIMPLE NAMES.—Of 28 names recorded in 
Jg 28-16, six or eight only are compound, the rest 
are simple. Several, though apparently personal, 
were perhaps really clan names. In 28 9-20 (time 
of David) the compounds number 22, the simple 
names 23. On the other hand, among the names 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries (3-4 centuries later 
than David) the compound are several times as 
numerous as the simple names. Among the 
simple names of the time of the Judges and 
David we find the following :—(a) Several names 
of animals—Deborah (‘bee’), Gaal (probably 
‘beetle’), Zola (‘worm’), Caleb (‘dog’), Nahash 
(‘serpent’). Names of this class very rarely appear 
in the later periods, except that at the time of 
Josiah we find four (Huldah=‘ the weasel,’ Achbor 
=‘the mouse,’ and Shaphan (2 persons)=‘the 
rock badger’); all of these are names of unclean 
animals, and may be due to a recrudescence of 
ancient superstitious practices of which we certainly 
find traces somewhat later; cf. Is 66 (sacrificial 
eating of the mouse). In any case strictly personal 
names of this class are not numerous as compared 
with the clan and place names, and some of them 
may be indirectly derivative from a totem stage of 
society. Otherwise we may explain these personal 
names as the attempt to express metaphorically 
some characteristic of the child, or the hope that 
as it grew up it would possess the characteristic 
of theanimal. This would without much difficulty 
account for Deborah (‘bee’), Zibiah (‘ gazelle,’ cf. 
the comparison Ca 2° 4°), but not very obviously 
for some others. For names of this type among 
other Semitic peoples, cf. (for the Arabs) Hammer- 
Purgstall, Ueber die Namen der Araber, pp. 8, 4. 
(6) Names of trees.—Tamar (‘the palm-tree’), 
the name of two women; cf. the comparison in Ca 
7, Similar comparisons are to be found in Arabic 
poetry. lah (2 K 15”, 1K 15) and Elon (‘the 


terebinth or oak-tree’), Hadassah (Est 27 ‘the 
myrtle’), Keziah (‘cassia’), and perhaps Solomon 
(cf. Wellh. Is. u. gud. Gesch.* p. 103, n. 1) are other 
instances. For Arabic instances, cf. Hammer- 
Purgstall, op. cit. p. 3. 

(c) Other early simple names are Barak (‘light- 
ning’), Lappidoth (‘torches’), Samson (derived 
from shemesh=‘sun’), Zadok (‘just’), Barzillat 
(from 5}73=‘ iron’). 

B. CouPpounD NAMES.—The most numerous of 
these in OT are the compounds with Yah (= 
Yahweh); but they are not the earliest. The 
earliest are compounds with ᾿αδ(ὸ) (‘father’), ’ah(z) 
(‘brother’), ‘am(?) (‘kinsman’), (ἢ (‘god’). Of 
these classes compounds with ’ab, ’ah, and ‘amm 
(=‘kinsman’) are not only early, but they seem to 
have ceased to be formed soon after the time of 
David, and fell wholly into disuse before the close 
of the Exile. On the other hand, compounds with 
*El, though found in the earliest periods of which 
we have records, for long furnished fresh forma- 
tions, and were in frequent use after the Exile. 
Each of these classes requires some separate dis- 
cussion. 

(a) Compounds with ab, ah, and amm.—Inter- 
pretations of particular instances must be sought 
under the several articles. All that need be at- 
tempted here is to indicate the diflerent views that 
have been held as to the relation of the two 
elements in the compounds, and as to the more 
precise significance of the term of kinship. In a 
name like Abinadab, are the two elements related 
to one another as construct and genitive, or as 
subject and predicate? In the former case, is the 
second element the name of the actual son of the 
person named, or of a quality, so that the whole 
name is equal to an adjective? In the latter case, 
is the ὁ of ᾿αδὲ (: of 338) a binding vowel, or the Ist 
personal suffix? In other words, does Abinadab 
mean ‘father of Nadab,’ or ‘father of generosity’ 
(ὦ. 6. ‘ generous’), or ‘the father is generous,’ or ‘my 
father is generous’? Every possible answer has been 
given by one or another at one time or another. 
Against the view that the relation between the 
two elements is that of construct and genitive, the 
following objection among others may be urged— 
(1)’ad, ah, ‘amm all denote a male kinsman, but the 
names compounded with them are used indifferently 
of men and women; examples of such names of 
women—Abigal, <Abital, Abishag; (2) in some 
cases the elements appear in reverse order, 6.0. 
Ahijah and Joah, Hliab and Abiel, There is little 
doubt that the relation is predicative; the names 
are sentences. It is amuch more nicely balanced 
question to decide whether the ὁ in ’abi, ahi, ammi 
be the binding vowel or the personal suffix ; but in 
the judgment of the present writer the evidence 
inclines in favour of the former alternative. 

A further ambiguity attaches to the names com- 
pounded with‘amm. That element has often been 
rendered ‘ people.’ But the parallelism of several 
of these names with the compounds with αὖ, ’ah 
(e.g. Ammiel, Abiel, Hiel), which is even more 
prominent in Sabzean proper names, the certainty 
that ‘amm had the sense of ‘kinsman’ in Semitie, 
and survivals of this meaning in Hebrew, have 
led most modern investigators to the conclusion 
that in several compounds (e.g. Ammiel, Eliam, 
Amminadab) ‘amm means kinsman. Yet a third 
view is that ‘Amm is the proper name of a deity 
(cf. e.g. Sayce, #P, 2nd series, 11. 123f.), 

In the case of all these names there has been 
some difference of opinion as to whether the term 
of kinship refers to the human kinsman (father, 
brother, uncle), or whether it is a divine title. 
Opinion prevails in favour of the second alterna- 
tive. It seems not unlikely that names of this 


very early type, which are widely distributed over 
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the Semitic field, originated in totemistic concep- 
tions. It is remarkable that they disappear in 
the eourse of Hebrew history, though they con- 
tinned in use to a late period among, ¢.g., the 
Phoenicians and Aramieans. 

(Ὁ) Before dealing with eompounds with ’£/, we 
may briefly refer to a class of names which appear 
to have been adopted for a time by the Hebrews 
from the Canaanites among whom tliey settled, 
but to have been again almost entirely discarded 
soon after the time of David. These are the 
compounds with Adon (Adoni-bezek, Adoni-zedck, 
Adonijah, Tob-adonyah, and Adomkam); Baal, 
which has sometimes been mutilated by the scribes 
into Boshcth=‘shame’ (e.g. Aleribbaal, Eshbaat) ; 
Melech (6... Abimelech, Elimelech, Matchiah). ‘The 
main question in the case of these names is whether 
Baal, Melech, Adon are titles applicable to any 
gods, and therefore to J”, or proper names of 
distinct deities. The question is of considerable 
historical importance; for if it be answered in 
the latter sense, the names are evidenee that Saul 
and David and Jonathan were worshippers of 
other vods beside J”; since each of these princes 
gave names of this class to their children (see 
ἸΞΙΓΒΟΘΉ ΤΙ, BEELIADA, MEPHIBOSHETH). This 
view was vigorously maintained by Kuenen, and 
has recently been revived by Hommel and Ker- 
ber; but the trend of scholarly judgment has 
becn against it, and, im the opinion of the present 
writer, with justice. Atthe same time there can 
be little question that the ultimate entire dis- 
appearance of the Baal names and almost entire 
disuse of the compounds with Melech was due to 
the idolatrous significance which became attached 
to these words (cf. Hos 918 [Heb. 187). 

(c) Compounds with El.—These names have been 
found in almost every Semitic language and dia- 
lect. They reach back to a remote antiquity ; 
they continue in use to the latest period. It is 
possible that they were first used as place and 
clan names; but some of our earliest names of 
Hebrew individuals are of this type (eg. liad, 
Nu 16 (J), Etkanah, 15 11). In the case of these 
and the compounds with Yah, it is iniportant to 
observe certain differences in the formation of the 
names. Thus, in the earliest times, compounds in 
which the divine name is the first element exceed 
in numbers those in which it forms the second 
element; this gradually changes until, from the 
times of Jeremiah onwards, the names in which 
the divine name forms the second element are 
many times as numerous as those in which it 
forms the first. We might perhaps attribute 
this change, which has the effect of removing the 
emphasis from the subject to the predicate, to 
the growth of the monotheistie idea—it being no 
longer necessary to emphasize what god was re- 
ferred to when only one was believed in—and the 
desire to emphasize the activity or quality of God 
referred to by the predicate. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that a similar tendency 
is (according to Hommel) to be traced in the 
naines of the Sabseans and Babylonians whi re- 
mained polytheists. In the history of the com- 
pounds with £7, it is to be remarked that at first 
they outnumbered the compounds with YaA, that 
from the time of David to the Exile they were 
quite eclipsed by the compounds of Yah, but that 
after the Exile they regain much in popularity, 
especially in certain circles [cf. the priestly list 
in Ezr 10%8-22; the list of angels in Enoch, ch. 6 
(Greek text, ed. Charles, p. 64); the list of princes 
in Nu 15:15 (P), in which several of the individual 
names are ancient, but which, as a list, is a late 
artificial compilation). 

(4) Compounds with Yah before the time of 


David are very few, and are eonfined to families ! 


more or less closely connected with the worship 
of J”. In the time of David they grow frequent, 
and thenceforward never lose their popularity, but 
gradually drive out almost all other compounds 
save those compounded with ’£/, so that in the 
post-exilic period, and indeed as early as Jere- 
miah, Hebrew names consisted for the most part 
of (1) compounds with the divine proper name 
J”, or (2) the divine title’Z7, which had now become 
a virtual equivalent for J’, since J” was regarded 
as the only true God, or (3) truncated names— 
verbs where the implieit subject was God. 
Special features of interest in names of this class 
are their rare occurrence among names of women, 
their almost invariable use for heirs to the throne, 
whether of Judah or Israel, their rare use as place 
names (Ananiah and Jeshwa being almost the only 
instances).—An important question connected with 
the class is whether the names were peculiar to 
Israel. We find one or two foreigners with names 
of this type mentioned in OT. But Uriah the 
Hittite may have adopted this name on taking 
up his residence among the Hebrews ; Tobiah the 
Ammonite lived at a time when the worship of 
J” may have passed from Israel to some of the 
neighbouring peoples (cf. the case of the Samari- 
tans). The decision really rests with the Assyri- 
ologists, who are not as yet agreed whether {116 
-lia at the end of a great number of Assyrian 
proper names be a divine name or not. 

It remains to add that many of the individual 
names ean be paralleled in several other languages, 
especially those which refer to the gift of J” or 
God (42); the thought that the god worshipped 
has given (viz. the child) is expressed in many 
Hebrew names, ¢.g. Hinathan, Nethanel, Jona- 
than, Nethaniah, Jehozabad, Zebadiah: and also 
in many names of other peoples, 6,0. in the 
Pheenician Kshmuniathan (‘Eshmun has given’), 
the Assyrian Assur-ah-iddina (‘ Asshur has given 
a brother’), the Sabean Wahabailu (‘God has 


given’), and the Palmyrene Zabadnebo (‘ Nebo 


has bestowed’). Nor is this parallelism eonfined 
to names so early in use as some of the Hebrew 
names just cited. Corresponding, for instance, to 
Bezalel (perliaps=‘in the shadow of God’) we 
have the Assyrian /na-silli-Bél (‘in Bel’s shadow’). 
But however great this similarity between the 
class of ideas expressed by the later Jewish names 
and by other Semitic names may be,—and it is ecr- 
tainly great,—they differ in this very important 
respect, that the Jewish names refer to one God 
only, viz. J”, and that by means of the proper 
name J” or the one general term 7 ὦ only. 

Much that has been said on the relative pre- 
valence, at different periods, of different types of 
names, depends on the conclusion established by 
the present writer elsewhere, viz. that dists of names 
in P and Chronicles cannot, unless they are inde- 
pendently supported, be cited as evidence of early 
custom. Hommel’s Ancient Hebrew Tradition has 
in no way affected this conclusion, except in so 
far as it has by certain analogies confirmed it ; 
for it has not addressed itself to the data on which 
the conclusion rests. To the cliaracter of the 
individual names in these writings it is impossible 
to refer at length. But the names recorded only 
by P contain two classes of which no instance is 
found elsewhere in OT, viz. compounds with the 
divine name Shaddai and compounds with Zur 
(‘Rock’), which appears to be a divine title. 
Hommel has discovered analogous names (6.0. 
Suri-addana, ci. Jehoaddan) to the latter class 
in some South Arabian names of the 8th cent. B.C. 
or soinewhat earlier. The compounds with Shaddai 
(Ammishaddai, Zurishaddai, Shedeur) still remain 
absolutely unique. It is a pure hypothesis of 


Hommel’s that an Assyrian name which has been 
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transliterated Ammisatana, but by others (e.g. 
Sayee in PSBA, Nov. 1897, p. 292) Am*mucditana, 
has anything to do with Ammushaddat. 
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G. b. GRAY. 

NANZES (Navala, 2 Mac 13% ).—A goddess wor- 
shipped in Syria, Persia, Armenia, and other parts 
of Asia. Various forms of the name oceur, such 
as Anaitis (Strabo, xv. 733), Ana (1b. xvi. 7388), 
Aneitis (Plut. Artaa. 27), Tanais (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 19). By the Greeks this goddess was 
identihMed sometimes with Artemis (so Plut. .e. ; 
Paus. iil. 16. 8), sometimes with Aphrodite (so 
Clem. Alex. é.c.). She seems to lave represented 
the productive powers of nature, and in many 

laces ἱερόδουλοι of both sexes were consecrated to 

er worship. In 2 Mac 1°" we have a legendary 
account of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
is said to have attempted to plunder a temple of 
Nana in Persia, and to have been treacherously 
killed in the temple by the priests. This temple 
may be identified with the temple of Artemis 
(Polyb. xxxi. 2; Jos. Ant, XII. ix. 1), or Aphrodite 
(Appian. Syr. 66), in the province of Elymais, upon 
whieh Antiochus made an unsuccessful attack ; 
but the statement that the king met his death 
here is certainly untrue (sce also 1 Mac 6-4), The 
plea alleged to have been inade by Antiochns, that 
he wished to marry the goddess Nanzen, may be 
S 7 Tey 
illustrated by the conduct of M. Antonius at 
Athens (cf. Rawlinson, Speaker’s Comm. ad loc.), 
H. A. Waite. 

NAOMI (‘oy3; LAX B Νωεμείν, A Νοεμμεί(ν) and 
Νοομμεί(ν), Lue. Noouwt).—The wife of Ehmelech 
the Ephrathite, of Beth-lehem-judah, who was 
driven by famine into the land of Moab. There her 
husband died, and she was left with her two sons, 
who married two Moabite women. On the death 
of her sons, she determined to return to her own 
country, the land of Judah. On the way she bade 


her daughters-in-law go back, each to her mother’s 
house, while she expressed a hope that they might 
each find another husband. Orpah followed her 
mother-in-law’s advice, but Ruth in loving terms 
declared that she would not be separated from 
Naomi. The retnrn of Naomi was a matter of 
surprise to the people of Bethlehem, and they 
said, ‘is this Naomi?’ Her answer included a 
double play of words on her own name, ‘ Call me 
not Naomi (‘pleasant’), call me Mara (‘bitter’): 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me 
. . « Why eall ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath 
testified (‘andéh) against me’ (tu 1771), For the 
rest of her history, and how she became the nurse 
of Kuth’s child by Boaz, see under RuTH. 
Η. A. REDPATH. 
" NAPHATH-DOR.—RVm of Jos 1233. 1 Καὶ 4, See 
On. 


NAPHISH (v21)}.—A son of Ishmael, Gn 25% 
(A Καφές, D Nadé€)=1Ch 13] (BA Nadds) 5 (B 
Ναφεισαδαῖοι, A Ναφισαῖοι). The clan of whieh he is 
the eponymous head has not been traced. In the 
last cited passage (1 Ch 5”) we are told that along 
with others of the Hagrites this clan suffered an 
overwhelning defeat at the hands of the trans- 
Jordanic tribes (possibly in the time of Saul). In 
all probability it is their descendants who are 
mentioned amongst the Nethinim in Ezr 2° as 
‘the ehildren of Nephisim’ (KY, following Methibh 
ops; B Ναφεισών, A. Νεφουσείμ) or Nephusim (AV 
and KVm, following AKeré op). In the parallel 
passave (Neh 75) the reading is Nephushesim (ItV, 
folowing Kethibh wows; B Νεφωσασεί, A -elu) or 
Nephishesim (AV and RVm, following Keré opy"23), 
The reading in 1 Es 5* is Naphisi (B Nadecel, A 
Nagicl). See, further, Wellhausen-Bleelx*, p. 585. 

J. A, SELBIE. 

WAPHISI (Bb Nadeoe, A Ναφισί), 1 Es 53= 

Nephisim, Ezr 2°°; Nephushesim, Nel: 7%. 


NAPHOTH-DOR.—RVm of Jes 11% See Dor. 


NAPHTALI (bana, Νεφθαλείμ) was the fifth son of 
Jacob, and the second borne to him by Rachel's 
handmaid Bilhah, Gn 30%. He was thus full 
brother to Dan, with whose descendants his were 
afterwards closely associated. 

par nay “piney, exclaiined Rachel at his birth : 
‘wrestlings of God have I wrestled.’ She had pre- 
vailed in a great wrestling mateh with her sister, 
for the grace and blessing of God (Dillman on 
Gn 30%), as evidenced in the birth of sons; there- 
fore she called him Naphtali. 

The information regarding Naphtali given in 
Serip. 15 extremely scanty, and it is not greatly 
augmented by tradition. Taree. Psendo-Jon. and 
Jerus. say that he was swift of foot, and that he 
was the first to tell Jacob that Joseph was alive. 
This may be due, however, to a certain under- 
standing of Gn 4953, When the family went down 
into Egypt he had four sons (Gn 405), The Targg. 
above elted say that he was one of the five whom 
Joseph presented to Pharaoh (Gn 47°). According 
to ‘The Testainents of the Twelve Vatriarchs,’ he 
died in his 152nd year. Like all his brethren except 
Joseph, he found sepulture in the land of Egypt. 

Aceording to the figures given in Nu 1 2°, 
when the people were numbered in the wilderness 
of Sinai, the tribe of Naphtali oecupied the sixth 
place with 53,400 men over 2U years old, ‘able 
to go forth to war.’ Before entering Canaan 
Naphtali had fallen to the eighth place with 45,400 
(Nu 26%"), The position of Naphtali in the 
march threngh the desert was with Dan and 
Asher, on the north side of the tent of meeting 
(Nu 239. These three together formed the ‘ camp 
of Dan,’ numbering in all 157,600 fighting men. 
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When the host moved forward, they acted as rear- 
guard, setting forth ‘hindmost by their standards’ 
(Nu 2°), 

With the probable exception of Barak, Naphtali 
added no distinguished name to Israel’s historic 
roll, The prince and representative of the tribe in 
the wilderness of Sinai was Ahira’ ben Enan (Nu 1% 
2°). He having perished in the desert, the prince 
chosen to represent Naphtali in the division of the 
land was Pedahel ben ‘Ammiliud (Nu 34%). The 
Naphtalite Nahbi ben Vophsi went with the spies 
from the wilderness of Paran (Nu 13"). At the 
close of David’s reign, Jeremoth ben ‘Azriel was 
over the tribe (1 Ch 27"). The mother of Hiram, 
the cunning artificer in brass, whom Solomon 
brought from Tyre, is claimed for Naphtali in 1K 
74, but in 2 Ch 241s given to Dan. That Barak 
belonged to Naphtali has been questioned on the 
ground that Jg 5' seems to associate him with 
Issachar ; but, owing to the confusion of the text 
(Moore, Judges, in loc.), this point is extremely 
doubtful, and it is natural to infer, from his resi- 
dence in Kedesh (Jg 45) and his influence with the 
mountain tribes (Jg 419), that he was connected 
with Naphtali. 

Naphtali was the last but one to receive his 
portion in the land of promise (Jos 19°*%%), This 
involved no disadvantage ; the district that fell to 
him included some of the finest land in Palestine, 
rich and beautifully diversified. On the east it was 
bounded by the Sea of Galilee and the Upper Jor- 
dan. Josephus (Ant. Vv. i. 20) says it reached east- 
ward to Damascus. This is improbable, and lacks 
corroboration. The northern border coincided with 
that of Israel’s possession ; while west, south-west, 
and south, Naphtali marched with Asher, Zebulun, 
and Issachar. These niarches cannot be traced 
with certainty; but recent identifications of ancient 
sites, due chiefly to Col. Conder, make possible 
an approximation (see names of cities in Naphtali). 
Beginning at the confluence of Wddy el-Bireh with 
the Jordan, the line mightrun westward, following 
the northern side of the valley, including Adami 
(ed-Damieh, about 10 miles north of Beisdn), to 
Tabor, the lower slopes of which are probably 
indicated by Aznoth-Tabor, ‘the ears of Tabor.’ 
It would then run northward by way of Ziddim 
(Hattin) and Hukkok (Yakik) to Hannathon 
(Kefr Anédn); thence turning westward, taking in 
the lands of Ramah (er-Radmeh), until it touched 
the border of Asher, whence, running northward to 
almost opposite Tyre, it turned eastward, and again 
northward, dividing with Asher the districts now 
known as Beldd Beshdrah and Beldd esh-shuktf, 
the larger portion of which fell to Naphtali. These 
boundaries include the land lying around the springs 
of Jordan. This, however, soon passed to Dan (Jos 
197 by means of the raid described in Jg 18, which 
Naphtali does not seem to have either resisted or 
resented, possibly because of the close kinship of 
the tribes. Laish, held by its Phoenician inhabit- 
ants until attacked by Dan, and Hazor, which is 
subsequently found in the hands of Jabin, must be 
added to Beth-shemesh (not yet identified) and 
Beth-Anath (‘Ainitha, 6 miles W.N.W. of Kedes), 
as cities out of which Naphtali did not drive the 
Canaanites. Kedesh in Galilee (Jos 207; see 
KEDESH- NAPHTALI) was set apart as a city of 
refuge, and this city, along with Hammoth-dor 
and Kartan, with their suburbs, was given to the 
Levite family of Gershon (Jos 2153, 1 Ch 616). 

The lofty region to the north-west of the Sea of 
Galilee formed by far the larger part of the territory 
of Naphtali. It is in every sense a pleasant land— 
a country of healthful air and noble scenery. It is 
ay watered, and, compared with the rest of 

alestine, well wooded. Olive and lemon trees are 
specially abundant, while the fig, the mulberry, 
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and the apricot are general. The vine is cultivated 
on many asunny slope, and wide reaches of plough- 
land in the valleys yield fine crops of wheat and 
barley. ‘The villages which dot the landscape give 
evidence of all the comfort and prosperity possible 
under the present government. Jebel Jermuk, cut 
off from the Safed hills by the tremendous gorge of 
Wdady Leimin, is the highest mountain in Western 
Palestine, reaching a height of nearly 4000 ft. To 
Naphtali also belonged the plain of Ljon, now Merj 
A‘yén, in the valley west of Hermon, and the 
upper valley of the Jordan, from the springs to 
the Sea of Ualilee, both containing much excellent 
arable and pasture land. As if this were not 
enough for one whom the Lord blessed with such 
goodwill (Driver, Deut. p. 413), to Naphtali were 
assigned the broad fertile terraces by which the 
land lets itself down from Tabor to the Sea of 
Galilee, the fruitful level stretches before Hattin, 
and the Plain of Gennesaret, a tract of unequalled 
richness and luxuriance on the north-west shore of 
the lake. To this, doubtless, allusion is made in Dt 
333, where Ὁ; should be rendered ‘sea,’ not ‘ west,’ 
and is certainly the Sea of Galilee. The region has 
always been famous for its productiveness, ‘ inso- 
much that it invites the most slothful to take pains 
in its cultivation’ (Jos. BJ III. 111. 2). It was one 
of the districts from which Solomon drew provisions, 
presided over for this purpose by the king’s son-in- 
law Ahimaaz (1K 4:5. ‘To the inhabitants of 
such a land the more luxuriant vegetation of the 
hot lands on either side spread its temptations in 
vain... It is luxury where luxury cannot soften. 
On these broad heights, open to the sunshine and 
the breeze, life is free and exhilarating. 


“Ὁ Naphtali is a hind let loose.” 


This beautiful figure (Gn 497) fully expresses the 
feelings which are bred by the health, the spacious- 
ness, thehigh freedom, and glorious outlookof Upper 
Galilee’ (HGHL} 420). The reading, ‘ Naphtali is 
a stretched out, ze. slender, terebinth,’ adopted 
by Ewald (Hist. of Israel, tr. il, 291), Dillmann 
(Genesis, ii. 472), and others in preference to MT, 
is rejected by Delitzsch (Genesis in loc.), with 
apparently good reason. The figure of a slender 
tree seems to suit neither the territory nor its in- 
habitants. The latter appear to have been from 
the first a robust and numerous people; while 
neither in shape, nor in the character of its pro- 
ducts, is the land at all open to such a description 
(HGHL* 420, note). Delitzsch further points out 
that my, in the meaning of stretched, slender, is 
uncorroborated and linguistically improbable. MT 
is supported by the Targg. and Sam., and is alto- 
gether appropriate to people nurtured amid the 
freedom of the mountains. ‘ He who giveth goodly 
words’ seems to mark out Naphtali as possessing, 
in special measure, the gift of eloquence. Of this, 
however, there is no extant evidence. ; 

His position as a border tribe exposed Naphtali 
to constant peril from marauding bands, and in- 
roads of hostile neighbours. In conflict with those 
who sought the spoils of his fair territory, no doubt, 
was developed that alert, eager, fearless, warlike 
spirit, which shoneso conspicuously under the leader- 
ship of Barak and Deborah (Jg 5"), and which made 
the men of these uplands so formidable in later 
days. A thousand captains and a contingent of 
37,000 men ‘with shield and spear’ were sent to 
David at Hebron (1 Ch 12). In Tiglath-pileser’s 
first raid against Pekah, Naphtali fell into the 
hands of Assyria, and the people were taken into 
captivity (2 K 15”; cf. 1 Ch 5°, Is 9). The heroic 
zeal and bravery of the inhabitants of this region 
in the war of independence was worthy of the 
greatest traditions of the past (see GALILEE). 
Josephus, whose knowledge was intimate, testifies 
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that they were ‘inured to war from their infancy,’ 
‘nor hath the country ever been destitute of men 
of courage’ (BJ Ut. iii. 2). Much of our Lord’s 
ministry was fulfilled within the borders of Naph- 
tali; and of those chosen to be His companions 
and witnesses, the chief were natives of this soil. 
There are but two towns of any consequence in 
the territory of Naphtali to-day, both ‘holy cities’ 
of the Jews: Tiberias, on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, with about 5000 inhabitants, where 
the tombs of Maimonides, Rabbi Akiba, and other 
great ones are shown, the ruins of the ancient city 
stretching 2 miles to the south; and Safed, with 
over 20,000 inhabitants, crowning the mountain 
north of the sea, dominated by the ‘castle hill.’ 
The castle itself, dating from Crusading times, was 
finally wrecked in the earthquake of 1837, which 
wrought such havoc both in Safed and in Tiberias. 
At Meirén, a few miles north-west of Safed, are 
the ruins of an ancient synagogue, and the tombs 
of Hillel and Simeon Bar Yochai. This is a popu- 
lar Jewish place of pilgrimage. Of the villages 
representing ancient cities, er-Lameh is perhaps 
the most prosperous; and on the ridge north of er- 
Rameh stands the hamlet of e/-Bukera, the highest 
lace of human habitation in Palestine, whose 
ewish inhabitants claim to have held it in un- 
broken possession since Joshua's conquest. 
Naphtali, Mount (‘a1 xn, ἐν τῷ ὄρει τῷ Ned- 
Gadel, Jos 207) was the northmost of the parts into 
which the central range of Western Palestine was 
divided, named after the tribes that mainly occu- 
ΤΣ them—Mount Judah, Mount Ephraim, and 
ount Naphtali. It is a mistake in either case 
to translate ‘hill-country’ (see, however, Driver 
in art. H1ILu-CouNTRY). The rendering ‘mount’ 
or ‘mountain’ is in accordance with immemorial 
usage in these lands. The modern Jebel Safed 
corresponds generally with the ancient Har Naph- 
tah, and Jebel Nablus with Har Ephraim: the 
name in each case is taken from the seat of 
government in the district. No one thinks of 
translating Jebel Libndn (Mount Lebanon) by 
‘the hill-country of Lebanon,’ although the scenery 
there is as diversified as in any district in the 
southern range. 


Literators.—Thomson, Land and Book, ii. passim ; Merrill, 
Galilee in the Time of Christ; G. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 53, 
392, 420; Henderson, Palestine, p. 102 f.; Douglas, Joshua, 
103-105 ; Ewald, List. of Israel, tr. ii. 290 ff. ; Keil and Delitzsch, 
Joshua; Driver, Deut. 413; and art. GALILER. 
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NAPHTUHIM (ones, Νεφθαλ(ηείμ, Nephtuim, 
Nephthuim) is given in Gn 1013 and 1Ch 1" as the 
fourth ‘son’ of Mizraim. Nothing definite is 
known of a place or people bearing this name. 
One view, as old as Targ. Jon., transposes the 
first two consonants, reads Pentaschenum, identi- 
fies with Νέφθυς, and puts the situation N.E. of 
Egypt. An attempt to find an Egyptian etymology 
takes na as the plural articleand Ptah as the god’s 
name, thus yielding naptah, with a meaning ‘ they 
of Ptah,’ an appropriate name for the district about 
Memphis, the centre of the Ptah cult. This name, 
however, does not seem to have been in actual use, 
In native documents, to denote a place or people. 
The Ethiopian capital, Napata, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (iv. 7, 19) is a tempting parallel, but 
would be more likely to be assigned to Cush. 
The certainty of Pathrusim being the Egyptian 
peterst or ‘southern land’ led Erman to suggest 
& corruption from ovnpns for petemhi ‘northern 
land.’ “If we are to admit corruptions, we may 
compare the Assyrian form Nathu, given in Assur- 
banipal’s Annals (Col. i. 94, 99), as a district, prob- 
ably in Lower Egypt. This seems to represent the 
Egyptian n-idhw, ‘the marshes,’ and is used in 
opposition to Patrusi. 


Herodotus (11. 165) gives | 


this name as Ναθῶ, and indicates that there were 
two such districts. The disappearance of » may 
be compensated by the change from ¢ to ¢ in the 
Assyrian spelling. For other suggestions see 
Dillmann and Holzinger on Gen. and the references 
there; Steindorff, Beitr. zur Assyr. i. p. 600 f. 
C. H. W. Jouns. 

NAPKIN is the EV tr® in Lk 1929. Jn 11% 207 (in 
Ac 19!" [the only other occurrence of the Gr. word] 
‘handkerchief’) of covdépiov, which isreally a Lat. 
word sudarium* (from sudor, ‘sweat’). Thename 
refers to the use of this article to wipe off perspira- 
tion from the hands and face (cf. Quintil. vi. 3). In 
Lk 19” the man who had received the one pound, 
wrapped his lord’s money in a sudariwm, which 
may here mean either a species of head-dress like 
the Arab. kijfiyeh, or a towel or the like (the reader 
will recall instances in the Arabian Nights Tales 
of the wrapping up of money in a linen cloth and 
then concealing it, and also of the carrying of it 
in the folds of one’s turban). The same uncer- 
tainty attaches to the meaning of the handker- 
chiefs (covddpia) which are said to have been 
brought in contact with the person of St. Paul 
and then used for the healing of the sick, Ac 19”. 
The face of the dead was bound up with a napkin, 
Jn 11*4 (Lazarus) 207 (Jesus), See, also, art. DRESS 
in vol. i. p. 627°, J. A. SELBIE. 


NARCISSUS (Ndpxiscos),—In Ro 16" St. Paul 
salutes, among other Roman Christians, those ‘ of 
the household of Narcissus, which are in the Lord.’ 
The name was common, especially among slaves 
and freedmen ; ef. CZZ vi. 4123 (in the household 
of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI AVGYS- 
TIANI: 22875 NARCISSVS » AVG + LIB.; but it is 
best known as that of the notorious freedman of 
Claudius, who had been put to death by Agrip- 
pina shortly after the accession of Nero, some three 
or four years before this letter was written (Tac. 
Ann. xili. 1; Dio Cass. Ix. 34). It was an obvious 
suggestion that the reference was to members of 
his household, but the fact that he was already 
dead when the letter was written seemed to make 
this impossible. Bishop Lightfoot has, however, 
suggested that the identification is still possible. 
When Narcissus was put to death, his property 
would be confiscated and become the property of 
the emperor, and his slaves would swell the 
imperial household, but be distinguished as the 
Narcissiamt. We find servants of Livia called 
Mecenatiani, as having come from the household 
of Mzcenas (CZZ vi. 4016, 4032); we find also 
Amyntiani (4035 ; ef. 8738), Agrippiani, German- 
wiant. The same explanation is given for the 
household of ARISTOBULUS (wh. see). The form 
Narcissianus occurs, but apparently not necessarily 
with this meaning, Murat. p. 1150, 4:TI « CLAVDIO 
-SP-F+NARCISSIANO. The following inscription 
is later, CJZ vi. : D.M]|T. FLAVIVS + AVG. LIB | 
NARCISSVS « FECIT - - -, and lower down : Τὶ FLAVIVS 
* AVG « LIB - FIRMVS « NARCISSIANVS ὁ « « REFECIT. 
It may be possible to work this point out more 
completely when vol. vi. of the Berlin Corpus of 
Inscriptions is finished. An inscription quoted 
by Plumptre (Diblical Studies, p. 428) is of doubt- 
ful genuineness. ‘The later traditions about 
Narcissus are quite valueless. He is made by 
Pseudo-Hippolytus (de DAA Apostolis, p. 955, 
ed. Migne), bishop of Athens, and is commemorated 
on Oct. 31. 

Literature. — Lightfoot, Philippians, Ὁ. 173; Sanday- 
Headlam, Komans, p. 425; Acta Suneclorim, Oct. vol. xiil. 
p. 687. A. C, HEADLAM., 


NARD.—‘ Pure nard’ is the AVm rendering for 


*It appears in the Targums as N71'D (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
1442). 
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‘spikenard’ (Mk 148, RVm ‘pistic nard’), 
SPIKENARD. 


See 


NASBAS (B Νασβᾷᾶς) oceurs only in To 11% 
‘And Achiacharus and Nasbas his brother’s son 
eaine,’ namely, to the wedding of Tobias the 
son of Tobit. The AV gives in the margin 
the suggestion of Junius: ‘Achiacharus, who is 
also called Nasbas’ (i.e. ᾿Αχιαχαρ ὃς καὶ N. for 
᾿Αχιάχαρος καὶ N.). The MSS and Versions offer 
the following variants (cf. Ball, Variorun Anoe- 
rypha): δὰ ‘A. and Nabad his cousins’ (but a 
second hand corrected οἱ ἐξάδελφοι into the singular); 
cursives ‘A. and Nabas his cousins’; Itala ‘ A. and 
Nabai his maternal uncle’ (Cod. Sangerm. 15: 
‘Achiaear in Δαυὶδ soceri illius’); Syr. ‘A. and 
Laban, his sister’s son’ (j17 omitted in the Thes. 
Syr. col. 1886); Vulg. ‘Achior and Nabath the 
cousins of Tobias.’ 

The question whose brother’s or sister’s son 
Nasbas was, whether of Tobit (so Vulgate and 
others) or of Achiacharus, which could not be 
settled by the data in the Book of Tobit, is now 
decided in favour of the latter view through the 
newly published Story of Ahikar and his Nephew. 
For there can be no doubt as to the identity of 
these personages; and it is now also certain that 
we must find the same person (Nasbas) in the 
Aman of the received text of To 14” (see art. 
ΑΜΑΝ in vol. i. p. 79 and correct there, that the 
Syriac spells ‘Akab’ [a3y] not ‘ Ahab’); ef. further, 
Ball, Variorum Apoerypha, where the Sinaitic 
Text (ἐν τῷ ποιῆσαξ με ἐλεημοσύνην) must be trans- 
lated : ‘because he gave me alms,’ not ‘ because I 
did alms.’ 

The original form of the name is most probably 
Nadab, though it is not casy to say on paleo- 
graphical or other grounds low all the variants 
could arise, especially the received form Nasbas. 
See J. lt. Harris in the Introduction to The Story 
of Ahikar (Londen, 1898, pp. xxix, xlv). 

EB. NESTLE, 

NASI (B Nacei, A Νασίθ, AV Nasith), 1 Es 52= 
Neziah, Ezr 2°4, Neh 75, 


NATHAN ( ‘(whom God) gave’; Ναθάν).---1, 
Successor of Samuel in the line of prophet states- 
men (Sir 471), When first introduced into the his- 
tory (28 7+, 1 Ch 171-15) he is already David’s chief 
spiritual adviser (ef. 1 K 15 Keré). The incident is 
a remarkable one, whether we regard it as indi- 
cative of the prophetie as contrasted with the 
priestly policy in religious affairs (Ewald, HF iii. 
131), or as marking an epoch in the development 
of the Messianic ideal. The transfer of the seat 
of government from Hebron to Jerusalem was the 
first step towards the unification of the kingdom. 
It only remained to centralize the religious system 
as well, and so render Israel eompletely homo- 
geneous. The building, therefore, of the temple at 
Jerusalem was something more than an expression 
of fervent piety ; it was a stroke of far-reaching 
pohiey. At first, indeed, it was not altogether 
successful; but after the fall of the Northern 
Kingdom the temple became so inextricably associ- 
ated with the religion of the Hebrews as to involve 
in its own ruin the system which it was designed 
to consolidate and preserve. ‘The prophet  his- 
torian represents Nathan’s purely human impulse 
as favourable to the project. That very night, 
however, a Divine revelation warned him that the 
time was not yet ripe for this innovation, and bade 
him communicate to the king a consolatory promise, 
which is one of the most important Messianic 
prophecies in the whole OT. The conception οἵ. 
the Son of David, whose kingdom should have no 


feature in NT retrospeet. The significant varia- 
tions of the Chronicles in this speech need not here 
be indieated. But Nathan fulfilled the prophet’s 
truest function in that scene in whicli his idyllic 
parable awoke the conscience of his friend and 
master (28 12h, Ps 51 title). As we read the 
words of restrained emotion in which Nathan lays 
bare the meanness and selfishness of David’s sin, 
we feel that their effect must have been, in great 
measure, due to the peculiarly intimate relations 
of the king and the prophet. Doubtless it was a 
consolation to Nathan to be eommissioned subse- 
quently (28 12%) to bestow on the first child of 
the now forgiven union his name ‘in religion,’ 
‘Jedidiah, after the meaning of Jah’ (Hwald, 111 
iii. 168). ‘The infant thus favoured was afterwards 
to owe his crown to the prophet’s astuteness and 
promptitude. It was Nathan that first detected 
the plot of Adonijah, and suggested and carried 
through the plan of action by which it was bafiled, 
and he took a leading part in the joyous corona- 
tion ceremony that followed (1 Jk 1). One is 
tempted to suggest that the far-seeing and enlight- 
ened statesmanship which marked the early years 
of Solomon’s reign was a result of the teaching of 
Nathan. It is significant that his son Zabud was 
selected by Solomon as a special priest and ‘ king’s 
friend’ (1 K 45). ‘The Chronicler ascribes to Nathan 
histories of David (1 Ch 29**) and of Solomon (2 Ch 
9°), It remains to add that Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 
1S 17, 28 217, 1Ch 207 27%) identifies Nathan 
with David’s nephew Jonathan. 6 says that 
he is called Nathan as a prophet, but Jonathan 
as a warrior, and that when called by the former 
name his father is not mentioned, since he was not 
a prophet. 

2. Son of David, born at Jerusalem (25 5%, 
1 Ch 144). According to 1 Ch 3° he was third son 
of Bathshua (Bathsheba), Solomon being fourth. 
But we should naturally infer from 258 1253 that 


Solonion was the first son of Bathsheba’s that lived 


for any time. The princely family of Nathan is 
mentioned in Zee 1913 as a speeific division of the 
house of David. St. Luke (351) traces the deseent 
of our Lord from David through Nathan rather 
than through Solomon, as is done by St. Matthew. 
3. Father of Igal (25 23%), or brother of Joel (1 Ch 
113°), who was one of David’s heroes. The text of 
Chronicles is preferred by Rawlinson, but seems a 
corruption of that of Samuel. 4 A Judahite 
(1 Ch 2°). 5, One of the deputation sent by Ezra 
to request Iddo to provide Levites, ete., for the 
temple (Ezr 818, 1 Es 8%). 6. One of those who had 
taken strange wives (Ezr 10%), called in 1 Es 953 
Nathanias. N. J. D. WHITE. 


NATHANAEL.—14. (Na@avayr) one of the ‘ cap- 
tains over thousands,’ who played a prominent 
part at Josiah’s passover, 1 Es 1% 2, (Ὁ Ναϑθανάηλος, 
A om.) a priest who had married a foreign wife, 
1 Es 9% = NETHANEL of Ezr 10”. 3. (Ναθαναὴλ) an 
ancestor of Judith, Jth 8. 4. See next article. 


NATHANAEL (Ναθαναήλ, equivalent to Syan3 
(‘God has given’; ef. the names Dorotheus, 
Dositheus, Theodore}, Nethanel [which see], Nu 1° 
ete.).—-A man of Cana of Galilee (Jn 913), whom 
Philip, after having himself been called by Christ, 
induced to come into the Master’s presence (Jn 
1156), Qur Lord describes him as ‘an Israelite 
indeed,’ i.e. one who valued the spiritual privileges, 
and sought to realize the ideal life of an Israelite ; 
and as a man ‘in whom there is no guile,’ 1.6. not 
sinless, but sincere and candid, open-minded, and 
single-hearted, une who was free from the guile of 
Jacob before he attained to the nobility of Israel. 


end, struck the imagination of every subsequent | Nathanael showed his eandour (1) by not allowing 
Messianic prophet, and is the most prominent! himself to be deterred from coming to see Jesus 
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through his natural reluctance* to accept Nazareth, 
an insignifieant townlet, mentioned by no prophet, 
as the place whenee the expected Messiah would 
eome forth; (2) by at once surrendering his pre- 
judice when adequate evidence of Christ’s super- 
natural power was received. His eventual faith 
in the Messiahship of Jesus could hardly have been 
due to the mere fact that Christ, unseen by 
Nathanael, had beheld him under the fig-tree, 
even assuming that he was seen there engaged in 
devotion or religious meditation. Christ alludes, 
doubtless, to some recent crisis or special incident 
in Nathanael’s spiritual experience which had 
taken place while he sat under the fig-tree—an 
awakening, perhaps, toa higher ideal of life and 
duty, or a suecessful struggle with some strong 
temptation, or a devout longing for the coming of 
Messiah and His kingdom. He who had then 
not only seen, but seen into him, must be ‘ He that 
should come,’ the Son of God (in Messianic sense, 


ef, Ps 2), and the (spiritual) king of Israel (Is 97). 


The name of Nathanael occurs only once again 
in the Gospel history, namely, in Jn 21°, where 
he is one of the seven to whom the risen Jesus 
manifested Himself at early dawn after a night of 
fruitless fishing. One expects to find Nathanael 
included (like the other disciples who were simul- 
taneously called) among the Twelve apostles. 
Aug. (Hom. vii. on the Gosp. of Jn.) accounts for 
his non-selection by the assumption that Nathanael 
was learned in the law, and that Christ ‘desired 
to transform the world through unlearned’ apostles. 
Somewhat similarly, Gregory the Great (Jor. 33. 
21) represents our Lord as ‘ passing over Nathanael 
in order to show, by the choice of apostles who 
had nothing praiseworthy of their own, that their 
sufficiency came not from themselves, but from 
above.’ The now widely accepted + identification 
of Nathanael with Bartholomew is not known 
to have been adopted until the 9th cent., by the 
Nestorian Elias, ot Damaseus (A ssem. B.O. iv. p. ν). 
To the considerations already adduced under BAR- 
THOLOMEW in favour of this suggestion, may be 
added (1) Nathanael’s apparent inclusion (Jn 21?) 
among the ‘disciples,’ by whom, in the context 
(Jn 207% 2114), the evangelist seems to mean 
apostles ; (2) the fact of most of the other apostles 
bearing two names, and, in particular, the parallel 
ease of Levi, who is so called in Mk 2", Lk 5°, and 
whose other name, Jlatthew, signifies ‘ gift of Jeho- 
vah,’ almost equivalent to Nathanael. The identifi- 
eation, however, cannot be regarded as more than a 
plausible conjecture, against which the absence of 
any hint of the identity in any early writer tells 
strongly, although not decisively. Nathanael has 
also been identified with (1) the friend of Cleopas in 
Lk 24 (Epiph. Her. 23, without reason given); (2) 
Matthew (Thoma in Genes. d. Jn. EHv.), a supposi- 
tion negatived by the diverse circumstances of 
Nathanael’s call ; (9) John himself (Spaeth in Hilg. 
Zcitsch. 1868), Jn 21? being treated as a mistake 
of the alleged ‘supplementer’; (4) Matthias (Hilg. 
NT extra Can. iv., and, doubtfully, Jn. Lightf. 
Com. Ac. in. loc., who elsewhere, in his Comm. on 


* Some early writers, however (e.g. Cyril of Alex. Comm. in 
foc.), interpret Nathanael's words in Jn 146, not interrogatively, 
but as an acquiescence in Philip’s statement contained in v.45, 
Augustine (in lec.), while giving both interpretations, appears 
to prefer ‘From Nazareth some good might come,’ and deduces 
from the answer that Nathanael was a learned man, who had 
‘looked well into the prophets,’ and perceived a hidden refer- 
ence to Nazareth in their writings. 

¢ Among others, by Ew., Mey., Lange, Keim, Wesl., Newm., 
Alf., Tren., Millig., Farrar, Westcott. The Apocr. Judictum 
Petri represents both Bartholomew and Nathanael as apostles, 

{ Elias is followed by Ebedjesu and other Nestorians (Ass. ili. 
306). In the West the suggestion is found first in Rupertus 
of Deutz (12th cent., Com. in foc.), but did not excite much 
attention until the 16th cent., when it was approved by Ὁ. 
Jansenius (Com. Ὁ. 142), and condemned by Baronius as ‘ levis 
conjectura’ (i, 1238), 


Mt. and Jn., prefers to identify Nathanael with 
Bartholomew) ; (5) Simon the Cananean, from a 
misinter pretation of this surname, as if ‘of Cana’; 
and (6) Stephen, owing to Jn 151 and Ac 758 (both 
the last conjectures mentioned by Chemnitius, 
Harm. Evan. 312; ef, Lipsius, Apocr. Apos. 111. 152). 
LITERATURE (in addition to works quoted).—Kindler in Thes, 
Theol.-Philol. ii, B70ff.; Trench, Studies in the Gospels; Ν, 
Marshall, Three Discourses on Nathanael in Sermons, vol. 1, ; 
Newman, Sermons, vol. ii.; M‘Laren, Vear’s Ministry, ii. 169. 
H. CowAn. 


NATHANIAS 1 Es 9% = Nathan, 


Ezr 10°, 


(Na@avias), 


NATHAN-MELECH (abpjn; Eng. as Vulg.).— 
An offieial in the reign of Josiah, whose name is 
used to designate one of the halls or chambers 
(nia) of the temple (2K 23"; see EUNUCH). 
Gifts and offerings were received in these cham- 
bers (Neh 10°9 (*)), and they may have been assigned 
particularly to the control of those whose names 
are attached to them (Jer 354 36" 14), In the ‘hall 
of Nathan-melech’ Josiah deposited the horses of 
the sun (?a group of statuary) which he removed 
from near the temple entrance (2 lx 23"; translate, 
‘and he removed the horses. . . to the ehamber 
of N.’). The express identifieation of the chamber 
suggests that it was a permanent repository for 
these horses rather than an ‘ office’ to which they 
were handed over. Regarding its situation in the 
temple area, see PARBAR. ‘The name 7)5-1n1 ὁ Melech 
gave,’ is exactly paralleled by muni and Sym ‘J” 
gave,’ ‘El gave.’ Itis not necessarily a recognition 
of an idol god Melech (Molech), for Melech, ‘ king,’ 
was no doubt a titleof J”. But the name may bea 
trace of the idol-worship of the 7th cent. (Gray, 
Heb. Proper Names, pp. 146-148). In the LXX 4p 
does not seem to have been taken as part of the 
proper name (Luc. Ναθὰν εὐνούχου τοῦ βασιλέως ; ἢ 
Ναθὰν βασιλέως τοῦ εὐνούχου. W.B. STEVENSON. 


NATIONS.—See GENTILES, GoM, RACES. 


NATURAL.—Two different Greel words are thus 
rendered in AV and RV, which it is necessary here 
to distinguish. 4. φυσικός, ‘that which is according 
to the nature’ (φύσις) of any organism, which is the 
outeome of its constitution. ‘Thus St. Paul con- 
trasts ἡ φυσικὴ χρῆσις with that which is παρὰ 
φύσιν (Ro 136): and in like manner the ‘natural 
branehes,’ of κατὰ φύσιν κλάδοι (Ro 117), are con- 
trasted with the graft from a foreign stock. It is 
plain that it is impossible to decide finally whether 
or not any process is or is not φυσικός, unless we 
understand thoroughly the constitution of the 
φύσις. It is only because we assume that we 
certainly know the true τέλος of sex, that we un- 
hesitatingly eondemn as ‘unnatural,’ abominable 
practices like those condemned by St. Paul (Ro 158), 
despite the fact that they are widely prevalent in 
various parts of the world. Science assures us 
that they contradict the ‘constitution of human 
nature,’ the φύσις of man, and conscience acquiesces 
in the decision. 

There is, however, little dispute as to what is 
unnatural for man, 1.6. that which contradicts the 
whole system of man’s nature, and is not merely 
repugnant to certain elements of it. But when we 
ask questions about the distinctions between what 15 
natural and what is supernatural in the universe, 
difficulties emerge. Certainly (see NATURE, p. 
493”), if we understand by φύσις ‘the sum of all that 
is, nothing is strictly supernatural. Dut science 
usually employs the word ‘nature’ (described in 
art. NATURE, § 1) as equivalent to the complex of 
phenomena, the sum of material forees. And we 
have not yet exhausted the meaning of ‘nature’ 
in this sense, for we are not omniscient. Many 
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things once considered supernatural are now found 
to be strictly the results of ‘natural’ processes, of 
hitherto undiscovered laws of the physical universe. 
The progress of science largely consists in en- 
larging the domain of ‘natural’ law. Hence of a 
given event, seemingly anomalous, it may be im- 
possible for the observer to say with confidence 
that it is not the result of unknown natural law, 
and that it must be referred to supernatural inter- 
vention, The degree of confidence with which 
this can be asserted in any particular instance 
must be measured by the completeness of our 
knowledge of the circumstances and of the agents. 
And Butler’s observation is profound, ‘that there 
may be beings in the universe whose capacities and 
knowledge and views may be so extensive as that 
the whole Christian dispensation may to them 
appear natural, 7.¢. analogous or conformable to 
God’s dealings with other parts of His creation ; 
as natural as the visible known course of things 
appears to us. For there scarce seems any other 
possible sense to be put upon the word, but that 
only [of] similar, stated, or uniform’ (Anal. 1. 1 
sub fin.). This, however, is only a speculation ; 
the fact remains, that of certain allesed phenomena 
our knowledge of nature assures us that they are 
not in accordance with its ordinary laws as known 
to us, and that they must therefore be classified 
as supernatural, The classification is provisionally 
necessary, although it may not be scientific swb 
specie eternitatis. See MIRACLE (p. 383) for a 
uller discussion of this point. 

2. ψυχικός is twice rendered by ‘natural’ in the 
RV, and twice by ‘sensual,’ The mind of man is 
frequently spoken of in the NT as twofold (see 
PSYCHOLOGY), embracing the πνεῦμα or νοῦς, the 
higher faculty which he enjoys as made in the 
image of God, and the ψυχή, the lower element 
which he shares with the beasts. The wisdom 
which is ‘earthly’ and ‘devilish’ is also ψυχική 
(Ja 3%), and the ψυχικοί are described by St. Jude 
(v.1*) as πνεῦμα μὴ ἔχοντες. In like manner St. Paul 
says of the ψυχικός that ‘he receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God’ (1 Co 24), and he contrasts 
the σῶμα ψυχικόν of this life with the σῶμα πνευ- 
ματικόν of the life to come (1 Co 1544). ‘The 
natural man’ and ‘the natural body’ are alike of 
the earth, earthy. It is questionable if the Revisers 
were well advised * in retaining the word ‘ natural’ 
in these last passages as the rendering of ψυχικός : 
‘sensual’ gives the meaning better, and the old 
rendering suggests to the reader a quite unwarrant- 
able antithesis between the ‘natural body’ and 
that which is presumed to be ‘ supernatural.’ 

J. H. BERNARD. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—In entering on the study 
ye natural history of the Bible we have to con- 
sider— 

1. That, with the exception of Solomon +t (1 Καὶ 
493), the authors of the several books were in no 
sense naturalists. The allusions by ‘Solomon’ to 
objects of nature are so few and general as to give 
us no idea how far he had reduced his knowledge 
to a scientific form. There is no evidence in the 
Seriptures written after his day that he formulated 
and gave to the world a scientific treatise on these 
subjects. The imperfect descriptions of natural 
objects given by the Gr. and Rom. and Arab. 
naturalists many centuries later, make it quite 
improbable that any treatises of Solomon on plants 
and animals were such as, had they been pre- 
served, would have enabled us to identify with 
accuracy the objects alluded to. 


* They have also retained the rendering ‘his natural face’ 
for τὸ πρόσωτχον τῆς γενέσεως αὐτοῦ (Ja 123), although they render 
the Greek literally in their margin. 

+ Supposing we have any productions of his pen in the OT, 
which is denied with practical unanimity by modern scholars. 


| appear in the EY. 


2. Apart from the question of the degree of 
knowledge of natural history possessed by the 
writers of the Bible, their allusions to natural 
objects are, for the most part, incidental and 
general, not scientific. Even in the lists of clean 
and unclean animals in Lv and Dt a large propor- 
tion of the names refer to classes and genera, such 
as the ‘falcon, after its kind’; ‘the raven, after its 
kind’ ; ‘ the hawk, after its kind’; ‘ the heron, after 
its kind,’ ete. ete. It is clear from this that the 
class or genus was in the mind of the writer, and 
not an individual species, except in those cases in 
which there was but one well-known species in 
Bible lands, as the camel, the coney, the swine, ete. 

9, The Heb, literature is confined to the can- 
onical books. We have no sidelights from other 
books in that language to aid us in determining 
the objects referred to. In the ease of objects men- 
tioned but once or a few times only, it is often 
difficult or impossible to be certain as to what was 
intended. The LXX gives the judgment of its 
translators as to the Gr. equivalents in their day. 
This opinion may not be always well founded. 
And it is still more probable that in many cases 
they used a text very different from the M'l’. The 
cognate Arab. often sheds light, but in the more 
difficult cases it is of the least value. 

4, The books of the Bible were written by 
numerous authors, in various parts of the East, 
and through a period of at least 1000 years. Any 
one who has endeavoured to collect the common 
names of plants and animals in any country, but 
especially in Bible lands, has been struck with the 
fact that a given name refers to different objects 
in regions not far apart. For example, in Lebanon 
the word kaikob is used for several species of 
maple. In Gilead it is used for Arbutus And- 
rachne, L., a tree known in the rest of Pal. and 
Syria as kotlib. The word balliét is properly an 
acorn, but it is used also for the Portuguese Oak, 
Quercus Lusitanica, Lam., and another species of 
oak, Q. Cerris, L. Again, the same object has 
often different names in regions within Bible 
lands. The cedar of Lebanon has three names 
within the limits of N. Lebanon, ’arz, ’ibhuwl, and 
ἐπ. The term’arz is also used for the Aleppo 
Pine. Again, some generic names, as Oak, have no 
names in Arabic. Some of its species have names, 
as sindidn for Q. coccifera, L., mallil for Q. Lusi- 
tanica, Lam., look for Q. Look, Ky., balldt for 0. 
Cerris, L. It is by no means impossible that the 
names of plants changed, either by the intro- 
duction of foreign terms, or the adoption of local 
designations into general literature. It may thus 
happen that a certain name, as cedar (Lv 144), refers 
to a plant different from that to which it was applied 
in later times, There may be many such cases. 

5. It is certain that the writers of the Bible 
were not more precise in their designation of 
objects of natural history than writers in general 
literature to-day. When speaking of grass, lilies, 
mustard, thorns, thistles, owls, bats and other sorts 
of natural objects, of which there are numerous 
species, belonging perhaps to several genera, 
writers of the Bible must not be understood as 
having in mind a particular species. An attempt 
to find for every allusion to natural objects a 
particular species, results in confusion of thought, 
and endless and insoluble controversy. In many 
cases where individual species are intended, de- 
cisive evidence is not to be found as to what the 
species is. In such cases we have adopted the 
plan of presenting the evidence for one or more 
interpretations, and making no attempt at a 
decision. Fortunately, these are usually the less 
important animals and plants. ; 

6. In some cases popular errors as to species 
Such is the application of 
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the term ‘mole’ (Lv 11%) to the mole rat, Spalax 
typhlus. There are no true moles in Pal. and Syria. 
But the spalaz has the aspect and habits of a mole. 
Some imaginary animals, as the satyr, are spoken 
of in the Bible. It is as idle to look for their 
equivalents in nature as it would be when men- 
tioned in profane literature. But some such 
monster is a conception well-nigh universal among 
mankind. In so far as possible it has been the aim 
of the author in these articles to give the evidences 
which establish or vitiate the claims of the names 
adopted in AV and RV, rather than the numerous 
and conflicting opinions of scholars. Those who 
may wish to enter into that phase of the question 
may easily find the topics in the indices of the 
large number of books on ancient and biblical 
natural history. Among the principal ancient 
and medieval authors who have written on these 
topics are Pliny, Dioscorides, Theophrastus, Galen, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Herodotus, Abu el-Fudli, 
Avicenna, and Ibn el-Bitér. Their testimony, as 
well as that of others, has been summed up in thie 
erudite works of Bochart (Hierozoicon), Celsius 
(Hierobotanicon), Rosenmiiller (Natural History of 
the Bible), Hiller, Royle, Ursinus (Arbor. Biblic.), 
etc. Many naturalists have written of the Fauna 
and Flora of Bible lands. Prominent among them 
are Hasselquist, Russell, Ehrenberg, Hemprich, 
Michaelis, Schweinfiirth, Ascherson, Hooker, 
Carruthers, Wood, Tristram, Houghton, and 
Boissier. Allusions to natural objects are frequent 
in all the standard works of travel, especially in 
Burekhardt, Robinson, Thomson, and Tristrain. 

Pal. and Syria are at the meeting-point of three 
continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe. Their ani- 
mals and plants connect the Fauna and Flora of 
all. Furthermore, their surface is greatly diversi- 
fied. Lebanon is over 10,000 and Hermon over 
9000 ft. above the sea. A number of peaks of 
Amanus and Akher Dagh are nearly as high, as 
also the higher mountains’ of Sinai. The Jordan 
Valley is from a little below to 1294 ft. below the 
Mediterranean. In the 50,000 square miles be- 
tween Sinai on the S., Taurus on the N., the sea 
on the W., and the Syrian desert on the E., are 
maritime plains, seaward and landward mountain 
slopes, alpine summits, tropical valleys, the quag- 
mires and marsh thickets of the Hfleh, the salt 
lakes and marshes of Aleppo and Palmyra, the 
rolling plateaus of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, the 
ancient lake bed of Cocle-Syria, and the arid 
Syrian desert. The natural result of these great 
diversities of surface and climate is a large num- 
ber of species and varieties in proportion to the 
extent of the land. 

A, ANIMAL KINGDOM. ~i. J[AMIMIALS, — Tris- 
tram (fauna and flora of Pal.) gives the number 
of mammals in the Holy Land at 113. This 
number, which has been considerably augmented 
by subsequent discoveries, is very large in pro- 
portion to the size of the country. A number of 
those mentioned in Seripture, as the lion, the 
unicorn, and the wild ox, are now extinct. The 
larger carnivora, once sO numerous, are now 
rare. The leopard is found only in lonely retreats, 
while the bear is confined to alpine Lebanon and 
Antilebanon. The hart is no longer found in Pal., 
but still existsin Amanus. The pygarg (Antilone 
Addaz, Dt 145) is now no longer found, or only 
onthe borders of the desert. Others of the Serip- 
ture mammals which remain have become very 
scarce, as the wild goat, the coney, and the roe- 
buck. The last is likely soon to become extinct. 
The following is a complete list of the scriptural 
and apocryphal mammals :~—Antelope (RV;=Wild 
Ox, AV), Ape, Ass, Wild Ass, Badger (AV;=Seal 
or Porpoise, RV), Bat, Bear, Behemoth, Boar, 


Camel, Cat, Cattle, Chamois (Wild Sheep), Coney, | 


Dog, [Dragon, RV Jackal, La 4°], Dromedary (really 
young Camel, see DROMEDARY), Elephant, Ewe, 
Fallow Deer (AV ;=Roebuck, RV), Ferret (AV; 
= Gecko, RV), Fox, Gazelle, Goat, Wild Goat, 
Greyhound, Hare, Hart, Hind, Horse, Hyzna, 
Jackal, Lamb, Leopard, Lion, Mole, Mouse, Ox, 
Wild Ox (AV;=Antelope, RV), Pygarg, Ram, 
Roe, Roebuck (AV ;=Gazelle, RV), [Satyr], Sheep, 
Swine, Unicorn, Weasel, Whale (AV ;=Sea Mon- 
ster, RV), Wolf. Leaving out the duplications in 
the two VSS, and animals mentioned under differ- 
ent headings, there are in all 38 different ones, 
among which, however, are included the dragon 
and satyr, which are partially or wholly fabulous. 

11. BIRDS.—The order of the creation of birds in 
the Mosaic cosmogony (Gn 1? 21-24) eorresponds 
with the order of their geological appearance, 
which is in the cretaceous period, after the 
reign of the reptiles. The aquatic species were the 
first to appear.* Birds are generally more highly 
organized than reptiles and fishes on the one hand, 
and less so than the higher mammals on the other. 
They all have feathers, and are oviparous. Hence 
they are readily distinguished, and seem to have 
been recognized by ‘Moses’ as a well-marked 
class. Some have thought that bats were included 
in OT among the birds, as they are mentioned at 
the end of a list of birds (Lv 11"), But it is not 
clear that the writer so understood the matter, as 
the bats come between the birds on the one hand, 
and insects and reptiles on the other. The exclu- 
sion of the unclean birds in the lists of Lv 1] and 
Dt 14 implies that other birds were eaten. Of 
those that were eaten, however, only one, the 
quai, is mentioned by name. “ Fatted fowl’ (1 K 
4*3) is doubtful. It may perhaps be inferred that 
doves were kept for food in later OT times (Is 60°), 
and hens in N'T (Mt 23%"), also that sparrows were 
sold for food (Mt 10”, Lk 12°), The numerous allu- 
sions to fowling imply the use of birds so caught 
for food. The Bible alludes to the migration 
and singing of birds (Ca 24-12, Ke 123, Jer 87), also 
to their nesting in the temple (? Ps 845). Pigeons, 
swallows, sparrows, and other birds find a secure 
sanctuary now in churches, but esp. in mosques. 
The Israelites were forbidden to take the mother 
bird with the young (Dt 22°7), perhaps because 
the mother at sueh times will not avail herself of 
her power of concealment and flight. The object 
of the law was to cultivate a mereiful regard for 
the maternal instinct, not merely to preserve game 
(another possible explanation is quoted by Driver, 
adloc.). Allusion is made to the forsaking of the 
nest (Pr 27°}, also to flight (Hos 911, Ex 194, Dt 
32H.12)" More than 350 species of birds have been 
collected in the Holy Land. Some of these have 
briluant plumage, as the Garrulous [oller, the 
Bee Eater, the Hoopoe, several Kingtishers, the 
Sun Bird, the White-throated Robin, Tristram’s 
Grackle, the African Darter, ete. But the chief 
ornithological characteristic of the country is the 
large number of birds of prey, esp. of the larger 
kinds, as vultures, eagles, falcons, buzzards, and 
the fishing water fowl, as pelicans, cranes, herons, 
cormorants, darters, ete. The coast species re- 
semble those of the maritime regions of the Medi- 
terranean basin. The mountain systems of Leba- 
non and Antilebanon, with their continnations 
southward, parallel to the coast, divide the mari- 
time region from that of the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. The avifauna is nearly identical in both 
the mountain chains. That of the deep cleft of the 


* With this statement in the text the reader will do well ta 
compare Driver’s art. ‘The Cosinogony of Genesis,’ in Lxpositor, 
Jan. 1886. There on p. 28 a table exhibits the order of appear- 
ance thus: according to geology, Fishes, Reptiles (in Carbon. 
period), Birds; according to Gn, Fishes of all kinds and Birda, 
Reptiles (wo). 
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Jordan and Dead Sea contains a number of Indian 
and Ethiopian species. The following is a list of 
eas gg birds :—Bittern (AV ;=Poreupine, RV), 
Cock, Cormorant, Crane (RV ;=Swallow, AV), 
Cuckoo (AV ;=Seamew, RV), Dove, Eagle, Fatted 
Fowl (ἢ), Gier Eagle (AV ;=Vulture, RV), Glede, 
Hawk, Hen, Heron (AV ;=Ibis, RVm), Hoopoe, 
Ibis, Kite (AV ;=Faleon, RV), Lapwing, Night 
Hawk, Osprey, Ossifrage (AV ;=Gier Eagle, RV), 
Ostrich, Owl, Great Owl (AV ;= Arrowsnake, 
RV), Sereech Owl (AV ;=Night Monster, RV; 
this refers to a fabulous being, see art. LILITH), 
Little Owl, Horned Ow] (RV), Partridge, Peacock, 
Pelican, Pigeon, Quail, Raven, Sparrow, Stork, 
Swallow, Swan (AV ;=Horned Owl, RY), Turtle 
Dove, Vulture,—in all 34, exclusive of duplicates. 
Many of these are generic or ordinal terms, in- 
cluding a large number of species. 

lil. LEPTILES.—These form a class in Scripture, 
being mentioned in Gn 71’. 1, 1 Κα 453, Hos 918. and 
elsewhere, by the side of beasts, birds, and fishes, 
though naturally not a class in the scientific sense 
of the term, coextensive with the class of ‘ Rep- 
tiles’ of modern naturalists. The four living Orders 
of Reptiles, Testudinata or Chelonia, the Turtles ; 
Loricata or Crocodilia, the Crocodiles; Sauria, 
the Lizards; Ophidia, the Serpents,—are all repre- 
sented in the biblical Fauna. The following rep- 
tiles are mentioned in Scripture :—Adder, Arrow- 
snake (RV;=Great Owl, AV), Asp, Basilisk, 
Chameleon, Coekatrice, [Dragon, t.c. sea monster, 
or in Ps 91 a land serpent], Gecko, Leviathan, 
Lizard, Monitor (if this is the meaning of kéah in 
Lv 11%, see CHAMELEON), Serpent, Viper,—only 
12; but several of these are generic or ordinal, 
and include large numbers of species. There are 
ἀγα not fewer than 100 species of reptiles in 
7]. and Syria. 

iv. AMPHIBIANS.—These include Frogs, Toads, 
Newts, and Salamanders, all of which are repre- 
sented in the Holy Land. The Frog, however, is the 
only member of the class mentioned in Scripture. 

v. £IsH#S.—The class of Fishes is recognized in 
Scripture, but includes cetaceans and many reptiles. 
They were brought in on the fifth day, with other 
oviparous creatures, before the viviparous animals 
of the sixth day. No species of true fish is men- 
tioned by name in the Bible. The only attempt at 
classification is into clean and unclean, the former 
having fins and seales, the latter not. The ex- 
eluded families are the Stluride, the Sheath fish ; 
diavude, the Skates ; Petromyzide, the Lampreys; 
Squalide, the Sharks; and Afurenide, the Eels. 
Solomon ‘spake of fishes’ (1 K 433), Fish were 
especially abundant in the Nile (Nu 115, Is 19%) 
aud the Sea of Galilee. A nuniber of the species 
in this lake are identical with those in the Nile, 
a fact noted by Josephus (BJ Il. x. 8). They 
also abound in the Jordan and its afiluents, and 
the streams which empty into the Mediterranean, 
—in all, 33 fresh-water species. The Mediter- 
ranean coast species have not been fully studied. 
They are, however, very numerous. The Dead 
Sea has none, a fact noted by Ezekiel (4710), who 
illustrates the vivifying power of the holy waters 
descending from the altar by the fact that they can 
enable even the Dead Sea to swarm with fish. The 
Arabs have a prejudice against eating fish, hence 
the immense shoals in the interior waters. On the 
contrary, the people of the maritime regions are 
exceedingly fond of them, and the fishing industry 
is a large one at all the seaports. The sovernment 
gains a considerable revenue from the tax on fish. 

vil. JOINTED ANIMALS.—(a) Inseets.—The Holy 
Land is emphatically a land of insects. They 
number thousands of species, and have as yet been 
very imperfectly studied. 
Scripture are: Ant, Bee, Beetle (A V;=Cricket,RY), 


Cankerworm, Caterpillar, Crimson (=Cochineal), 
Flea, Fly, Gnat, Grasshopper, Hornet, Lice, Locust, 
Moth, Palmerworm, Scarlet (= Cochineal), Wasp,— 
in all, excluding duplicates, 16, of which, however, 
a number are generic or ordinal. (ὁ) Scorpions.— 
Of these there are several species, none of which 
are distinguished by name. (c) Spiders.—Of these 
also there are numerous species, and countless 
individuals. 

vii. ALOLLUSKS.—Of these there are large num- 
bers, both of land and water species. Few of thein 
are mentioned in Scripture. The Snail, Onyche, 
[the operculum of several species of Strombus], 
Pearl [the product of diseased action in some 
species of Meleagrina], and other bivalves, Purple 
[an extract from a species of Jfureax}, make up the 
meagre list of this immense sub-kingdom. 

vill. WormMs.—Of these only the Horseleech, an 
Annelid, and the generic expression Worms, are 
given. The sub-kingdom is very extensively 
represented. 

ix. C@LENTERATA.—The Mediterranean Sea 
contains an abundance of species of Sea Anemones, 
Jelly Fishes, and Corals. Only the latter are men- 
tioned in Seripture, with no intimation of species. 

x. PORIFERA.—The Sponge is once mentioned 
(Mt 27%!) in connexion with the crucifixion of our 
Lord. The allusion is undoubtedly to the conimion 
sponge so familiar to all. 

B. VEGETABLE KINGDOM: BoTANny.—The Flora 
of Pal. and Syria is exceedingly rich and varied, 
owing to the same causes which have been alluded 
to in connexion with the Fauna. In the region 
bounded by Akher Dagh on the N., Sinai on the 
S., the Mediterranean on the W., and the Syro- 
Arabian desert on the E., are 124 Orders, 850 
Genera, and about 3500 Species of Phanogams and 
Acrogens. Tlie experience of the writer leads hin 
to believe that there are still many new species to 
be discovered in the mountains of N. Syria, and in 
the districts E. of the great north and south cleft 
of the Orontes, Coole-Syria, the Jordan Valley, and 


the ‘Arabah. 


Syria and Pal. may be divided into six botanical 
regions. (1) The Maritime Plain. Its Flora re- 
sembles that of the other coasts of tle Levant, but 
With a few species not elsewhere found. (2) The 
parallel mountain chains E. and W. of the great 
cleft, from the level of the Maritime Plain to an 
altitude of 4000 ft. These chains begin with 
Amanus, tle northernmost peaks of which are 
divided from Akher Dagh by the valley of the 
Ak-Su, and the southernmost from Mt. Cassius by 
the valley of the Orontes. Mt. Cassius is the 
outlier of the Nusaireh chain, which extends from 
the valley of the Orontes to that of the Nahr el- 
Kebir (the ancient Eleutherus), which separates it 
from Lebanon. Lebanon extends from the Eleu- 
therus to the Leontes. §. of the Leontes the hill- 
country of Galilee, Samaria, Judza, and et-Tih 
constitutes a more or less continuous chain, separ- 
ated from Sinai by the sandy plain of Debbet er- 
Ramleh. A parallel chain, E. of the great cleft, 
begins with Kurd Dagh, and extends southwards 
under the names of Jebel Bilis, Antilebanon, 
Hermon, Gilead, Moab, and Edom, to the Red Sea 
at ‘Akabah. A break occurs in Jaulfin, where a 
tableland, dotted with extinct volcanoes of no 
great elevation, divides Antilebanon from Gilead. 
This plain is terminated on the E. by the range of 
Jebel ed-Druz (Hill of Bashan). These mountain 
ranges have a characteristic flora, and each section 


| of them has its peeliar species. It would carry us 


Those mentioned in | 


far beyond the limits of this article to enumerate 
them. (3) The alpine suinmits of these ranges, prin- 
cipally those of Akher Dagh, Amanus, Cassius, 
Lebanon, and Antilebanon, have a flora remarkable 
for its specialization, and having little of the pale- 
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arctic character. (4) The tablelands of Aleppo, 
Ceele-Syria, Dainaseus, Hauran, Gilead, and Moab. 
These have also many distinctly characteristic 
plants. (5) The deserts bordering these, and ex- 
tending southward into et-Tih and Sinai. These 
have already furnished a notable addition to the 
Flora, and doubtless contain many undiscovered 
species. (6) The chasm of the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
in which a tropical climate prevails, and where a 
number of Indian and Ethiopian types are found. 

The most numerous Orders are Aanwnculacee, 
12 genera, 75 species ; Crueiferw, 72 gen. 240 sp. ; 
Silenew, 10 gen. 129 sp.; Leguminose, 56 gen. 
423 sp.; Umbcllifere, 73 gen. 190 sp. ; Composite, 
115 gen. 457 sp.; Borragineee, 26 gen. 110 sp. ; 
Scrophulariacee, 17 gen. 131 sp.; Labiate, 31 
ren. 207 sp.; Chenopodiacee, 24 gen. G64 sp.; 
Liliacee, 22 gen, 124 sp. ; and Graminew, 92 gen. 
238 species. Ranunculus has 33 sp., Silene 61, 
Trigonella 37, Medicago 26, Trifolium 56, Astra- 
calus 124, Vicia 31, Galium 39, Anthemis 28, 
Verbascum 40, Linaria 24, Scrophularia 19, Veronica 
94, Salvia 39, Stachys 25, Euphorbia 41, Allium 
42, Cyperus 15, Carex 18. As might lave been 
expected from the dryness of the climate, I‘erns 
are few, being represented by only 15 gen. and 25 
species. The Orchids are of the smaller kinds, 
numbering 11 gen. and 37 species. 

The following Seripture plants cannot be de- 
termined with certainty, viz. : Algum (almug), bay- 
tree (not a tree at all), box, cockle, cypress, gall, 
fir, gopher wood, hemlock, oil-tree, pannag, poplar, 
sweet cane, and vine of Sodom. 

The following are generic or ordinal, viz. : 
Bramble, brier, bitter herbs, bulrush, bush, flag, 
grass, hay, lerb, lily, melon, nettle, oak, oil-tree, 
pulse, reed, rush, thistle, thorn, veteches (Vm 
for nettles), willow. 

The plants which may be known with a fair 
measure of certainty are distributed in 35 Orders, 
as follows :—Ranunculacee, fitches; Crucifere, 
mustard ; Cupparidcw, caper ; Cistince, ladanum ; 
Malvacece, cotton; Linacece, flax; Vitacee, vine; 
Rutacew, rue; Anacardiacce, balm, balsam, bdel- 
lium (?), frankincense, myrrh, nuts (pistachio, Gn 
4311), teil-tree, terebinth; Zeguminose, beans, 
juniper (retem), husks (carob), lentils, slittim 
wood (acacia), rye (kirsenneh) ; Rosacew, almond, 
apple, hazel (almond); J7yrtacew, myrtle; Lyth- 
rarice, camphire (henna); Granatee, pomegranate ; 
Cucurbitacee, cucumbers, gourd; Uvbellifere, 
anise (dill), coriander, cummin, galbanum; Valeri- 
anacee, spikenard; Composite, wormwood; Styra- 
cacew, styrax; Oleacew, olive; Agquilariacece, 
lign-aloes ; Hbenacee, ebony ; Solanacew, mandrake; 
Labiatee, liyssop, mint; Chenopodiaccee, mallows 
(saltwort, RV) (malluah); Lawrinee, cassia, cinna- 
mon; Urticacee, fig, sycamine, sycomiore ; Plata- 
nacee, chestnut (plane-tree); Juglanducce, nut 
(walnut); Conifere, ash (oren), cedar, tlryine wood ; 
Palmee, palm ; Jridaceew, sattron ; Amaryllidacee, 
rose of Sharon (narcissus) ; Liliacew, garlic, leeks, 
onion; Graminee, barley, millet, spelt, tare, 
wheat. 

Of the above 65 species, 35 are cultivated plants. 
The foregomg analysis makes it clear that the 
Hebrews did not study plants as closely as animals, 
ἃ fact illustrated among the Arabs of the present day. 

G. E. Post. 

NATURE.—Few words have been the source of 
so nluch confusion in theology as the word nature, 
for few words have been employed, as this has 
been, for a long period in two or three distinct, 
though related, senses. It will be best to begin 
our discussion by distinguishing between these 
different meanings. 

1. The word ‘nature’ is commonly used in 
scientific investigation to describe the sum-total 


of physical forces—the whole range of the co- 
existences and sequences of phenomena. In this 
view it includes the entire domain of the norganie 
and organic, the mineral, vegctable, and animal 
kingdoms. Thus we speak of ‘students of nature,’ 
of ‘natural science,’ or natural philosophy, mean- 
ing thereby to describe those departnients of human 
knowledge which are concerned with the matcrial 
universe. Nature, in this sense, includes man in 
respect of that side of his life which he shares 
with the lower animals. ‘The science which has 
to do with the diseases of his body is, par cxeel- 
lence, ‘Physic.’ And the progress of physiology 
suggests that not only the disorders of his body, 
but some at least of the maladies of his mind, are 
subject to physical law, and may be made the 
subject of scientific investigation like any other 
physical process. 

2. Man, however, is possessed of a unique faculty 
which he does not share with the other inhabit- 
ants of this earth—the faculty of self-determining 
reason and of conscious will. To be able to make 
a moral choice is his supreme prerogative. He is 
not altogether the victim of breeding and of cir- 
cumstance; he isa free agent. And this freedom 
of his enables him, within certain limits, to initiate 
movements in the visible order, and to control and 
guide the material forces of the universe. If we 
are to regard man in this point of view as a part 
of nature, we must widen our conception of nature, 
which will now include not only the kingdom of 
law, but the kingdom of freedom. Nature, in this 
second and enlarged sense, doesnot exclude the possi- 
bility of free will; it takes im the moral world; it 
recognizes moral no less than ‘ physical’ law. 

3. The word is often used in yet a larger sense. 
Nature is regarded as the sum-total of all that is, 
or was, or shall be. It is the Ad/, the Universe. 
And, so defined, it is not exclusive of God, for (to 
the believer in Him) He is the ens realissimum, 
the most certain and the most real existence which 
we can conceive. Nature, in this view, is the 
kingdom of God, in whom and from whom it 
draws its life. All its operations are the mani- 
festations of His ceaseless and omnipresent activity. 
If we use the word consistently in this its largest 
sense, it is plain that we must abandon the 
term supernatural. Nothing can be supernatural, 
nothing can be ‘beyond’ or ‘above’ nature, if 
nature is the sum of all that is. See NATURAL. 

So far we have only attempted to define the 
various connotations which the word ‘nature’ may 
have. And it is to be observed that in whatever 
sense the word is used the idea is constantly per- 
sonified, and attributes and operations are ascribed 
to nature which strictly are proper to persons. 
When we speak of ‘ bountiful’ nature, we may be 
thinking of if in sense (1) or in sense (3), and we 
may have no intention to include or to exclude 
the idea of God as the Bountiful One. ‘hus Christ 
said, ‘the earth beareth fruit of herself’ (αὐτομάτη, 
Mik 438), not meaning thereby to suggest that the 
harvest is zo¢ the gift of God. And, on the other 
hand, it is not to be presumed that every form of 
words which seems to recognize providence or com- 
passion in nature is intended to suggest a Personal 


and Benevolent Will behind it. For example, some 


recent theological writers have argued as if they 
held ‘God’ to be merely ἃ synonym for ‘nature,’ 
and have identified ‘God’ not with the Peisonal 
Author and Governor of nature, but with the order 
of nature itself. This is to introduce a grave 
ambiguity into our theological nomenclature; but 
it is here instanced merely to illustrate the point 
that our idea of nature is necessarily affected and 
coloured by our idea of God, and that a definition 
of nature is hardly complete which does not convey 


' to the mind sume cle i ing its relation 
to th d lear view concerning its relati 
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to God. Something, therefore, must be said on 
this head. 

Atheism dismisses the question by refusing to 
admit thatit hasa meaning. That there is no God, 
that there exists nothing but the successions and co- 
existences of phenomena, is the principle of specu- 
lative Atheism. Theoretically, there 15 no reason 
why Atheism should not recognize the free agency 
of man, and so admit the idea of nature in the 
second sense above described; but, as a matter of 
fact, Atheism is usually based on philosophical 
materialism, which can find no place for free will 
within its borders. That nature is self-created 
and self-acting is its fundamental thesis. Such 
a conception is utterly irreconcilable with religion 
in any true meaning of that ill-used word, and 
must not be further dealt with here. 

But, granting the existence of a Supreme Person 
whose mind and purpose the operations of nature 
reflect, in what relation do we conceive Him to 
stand to the visible order of the world? The 
answer suggested by the first page of the Bible 
and by the first article of the Christian creeds is 
that He is its Creator, the ‘Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible’; cf. 
Gn 11, Ex 204, Is 664, Jer 32!’, Ac 1445, Rev 44. 
The various ‘proofs’ of the existence of God, in 
particular that known as the ‘cosmological’ proof, 
are concerned with the justification to the intellect 
of this instinctive belief of mankind, which was 
present to the Hebrews, as it seems to have been 
Tage to every primitive race of men (see GOD). 

ut this conception of God as the Creator of 
nature is not by itself a satisfying or complete 
conception of the Supreme. od is not to be 
regarded, if we are to follow Scripture, only as 
an Infinite and All-holy Being on whom the world 
depends for its creation. Reason certainly requires 
us to believe that the Creator of nature tran- 
scends nature; but the heart is not satisfied until 
it recognizes God not only as the Great Artificer, 
but as the present source of the world’s life, as 
having entered into history, as never abandoning 
the universe which He has made. No one really 
cares to speculate about a Being who is relegated 
to an ever-receding past, an absentee Creator, 
pursuing (as it has been said) ‘an eternal policy of 
non-intervention.’ And yet such barren Deism is 
the logical outcome of exclusive attention to that 
conception of the Supreme which regards Him 
solely as transcending nature. This was the 
especial fault of most of the English theology of 
the 18th century, that it did not realize that (as 
Butler put it) God is no less nature’s Governor 
than its Author. 

It is thus apparent wherein the imperfection 
in Paley’s famous illustration of the watchmaker 
and the watch consists. An artificer having once 
constructed a machine and set it going, leaves it 
to its own devices; the more perfect the machine 
is, the less will interference be necessary. But 
that is not a complete account of the relation of 
God to nature. The analogy breaks down hope- 
lessly in this respect, that nature is not only the 
creation of Gods; itis also the sphere of His con- 
stant and beneficent activity. ‘Of him,’ but also 
‘through him and unto him are all things’ (Ro 
11%), And this conception of God as a Spirit 
dwelling in nature and manifesting Himself 
through nature is frequently expressed in Scerip- 
ture. ‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence?’ asks the 
Psalmist. ‘If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there; if I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me’ (Ps 1897-"), 


Again, to the Psalmist ' 


God is the continual spring of life: ‘Thou hidest 
thy face, they are troubled; thou takest away 
their breath, they die’ (Ps 10479). So also Elihu 
declares, ‘The Spirit of God hath made me, and 
the breath of the Almighty giveth me life’ (Job 
33"). This conception of God, widely different 
from that taught by the Deism of the last century, 
is the conception which the progress of natural 
science and our increased knowledge of the secrets 
of nature is bringing more and more into promi- 
nence. That God is im nature as well as above 
nature, that He is at once an Indwelling Spirit 
and a Transcendent Personality, is the true theistic 
doctrine of science. Nature does not work in- 
dependently of Him; all its operations are due 
to His ceaseless activity. He upholds ‘all things 
by the word of his power’ (He 15). The course of 
history is not a blind mechanical process of evolu- 
tion; ‘the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men’ (Dn 42). 

This is well said in one of the authorized Homilies of the 
Church of England: ‘It is not to be thought that God hath 
created all this whole universal world as it is; and thus once 
made, hath given it up to be ruled and used after our own wits 
and device, and so taketh no more charge thereof; as we see 
the shipwright, after he hath brought his ship to a perfect end, 
then delivereth he to the mariners, and taketh no more care 
thereof. Nay, God hath not so created the world, that He is 
careless of it; but He still preserveth it by His goodness ; He 
still stayeth it in His creation. For else, without His special 
goodness, it could not stand long in this condition.’ * 

Now, the problem which presents itself here is so 
to guard our language that it shall not be open to 
the charge of confounding God with nature. It is 
hard to steer clear of both Scylla and Charybdis, 
to avoid Deism on the one side, Pantheism on the 
other. Greek philosophy furnishes us with in- 
structive illustrations of the difficulty of avoiding 
fatal error in this matter, if we attempt to con- 
struct our theology without the aid of revelation. 
If the Epicureans, with their conception of gods 
who lived at ease a life of undisturbed and dignified 
repose, went off in the direction of Deism, the 
Stoics, with their doctrine of God as the soul of 
the world, were Pantheistic. And this is really 
a more serious error than the other, because it 
effectually banishes all true religion. Yor religion 
involves belief in a Person, who not only is in 
constant and intimate relation to nature, but who 
also enters into communion with men. This is 
impossible if God be identified with nature, for 
with a mere abstraction no fellowship can be 
sought, and to it no worship can be addressed. 
Pantheism is as impotent as Deism to satisfy the in- 
tellectual and the emotional cravings of mankind. 

Pantheism is a vague word, and requires closer 
examination than we have yet given it. Some- 
thing has been said above of theories which resolve 
God into the complex of material forces, which 
identify God and nature, indeed, but by the 
elimination from the idea of God of its distinctive 
features, reason, intelligence, personality, good- 
ness, and the like. Such theories, though from 
one point of view ‘Pantheistic,’—for the only 
Supreme which they recognize is the Universe of 
Being,—are, from a truer point of view, ‘ Atheistic,’ 
for they do not admit the existence of any spiritual 
being higher than ourselves. But idealist philoso- 
phies, such as that which was unfolded in the sys- 
tem of Spinoza, do not thus begin and end with 
the material forces of the phenomenal world; they 
begin and end with God, in whom as the Great 
All-pervading Spirit they find the explanation of 
all existence. Spinoza does not resolve God into 
nature, but he exalts nature to God, he treats all 
the operations of nature as the manifestations of 
supreme spiritual substance. For him, nature is 
the development of freedom, or, to use his own 
remarkable language, the processes of the universe 

* Homily for Rogation Week, pt. i. 
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are the exhibition of the natura naturans (or God) 
unfolding itself (or Himself) in the natura natur- 
ata (or nature). Itis plain that, on such a system 
as this, the ‘laws of nature’ are absolutely binding 
on the Divine Life; for the operations of these 
laws are the manifestations (and the only possible 
manifestations) of that Life. We have here, indeed, 
a spiritual interpretation of nature presented to 
us; every movement in the visible order is, as it 
were, ἃ sacrament of the Divine Life. But sucha 
doctrine is widely removed from Theism ; for while 
it speaks of a Divine Lie, it leaves no room for a 
Divine Reason, and Will, and Personality. The 
relation of the Supreme to nature is conceived in 
such systems rather as the relation of the vital 
principle to the living plant, than as the relation 
of the directing mind to the field of experience 
in which it operates. Certainly, this latter analogy 
is not complete or final. Our minds produce effects 
in the physical order only through the medium 
of our bodies, and even thus only within certain 
limits and under certain conditions; the power 
of supreme mind over the universe, which is the 
sphere of its manifestation, cannot be conceived 
as other than absolute (see MIRACLE). But yet 
is the analogy true so far as it goes, and it is in 
harmony with the few hints which Scripture offers 
on this great subject. The opening verses of St. 
John’s Gospel speak of the creation of all things 
as the work of the Logos, and of Him as the 
Life of the world and the Light of men (Jn 1***). 
The Logos is not a mere name for the impersonal 
order of nature; He is the Directing Intelli- 
gence which set in array its forces, and con- 
tinues to guide and μὔκεε κα them in their energy. 
And of the life of man St. Paul quotes with 
approval the saying of Cleanthes, ‘We are also 
his offspring,’ and declares, ‘In him we live, and 
move, and have our being’ (Ac 1775). This is the 
rational and Christian view of nature and of 
humanity, and it is as widely divergent from 
Pantheism on the one hand as it is from Deism 
on the other. An important conclusion is thus 
reached, Theology, no less than science, leads to 
the conception of the Unity of nature. It is not 
a mere aggregate of independent forces; it is a 
totality, which is conceived as One because of 
the Unity of the Intelligence which ereated and 
governs it. Each part ministers to the welfare of 
the whole; in its growth only the ‘ fittest’ survive, 
because, were it not for the elimination of the 
‘unfit,’ nature would be not Cosmos but Chaos. 
It would be ‘without form and void,’ as in the 
days before the Divine Spirit moved upon the face 
of the waters (Gn 15. Nature is One, because of 
the Unity of its Author; ‘Iam J” that maketh 
all things’ (Is 44¥; cf. Rev 4%), But unity does 
not necessarily involve uniformity. The Unity of 
Nature is an axiom of science and of religion ; the 
Uniformity of Nature, 1.6. the rule that ‘the same 
physical causes will always produce the same 
physical effects,’ far from being an axiom, is 
nothing more than an empirical maxim, convenient 
for scientific investigation, which has been found 
to hold good in an enormous number of instances, 
but which has no @ priori necessity and no rational 
guarantee of universality. Nature is, indeed, 
governed by law and not by caprice: that we 
know and are assured of. But such a formula 
does not settle the matter. A wise and prudent 
man’s life is also governed by law and not by 
capriee, and yet the intervention of his moral 
reason, of his power of choice, disturbs from time 
to time the semblance of uniformity in his conduct. 
For him the same physical antecedents do not 
always issue in the same physical consequences, 
because moral considerations—non-physical motives 


—may sway him now in this direction, and now | 


in that. Thus in the case of man, who is a part, 
and an important part, of nature, the rule of 
uniformity does not hold absolutely. And when 
we remember that the Divine Will must be, at the 
least, as independent of physical law as is man’s 
will, we see no ground for regarding the ‘ Uni- 
formity of Nature’ as a constitutive principle of 
the Cosmos. It is nothing more than a convenient 
way of saying that God’s laws are general laws; 
that He does not depart from the usual methods of 
His rule, without the gravest reasons for inter- 
vention. See MIRACLE. 

Such conceptions, such problems, are too abstract 
to oceupy the mind of primitive piety. And, as a 
matter of fact, the word ‘nature’ does not once 
occur in the OT. The Hebrews saw the hand of 
Jehovah everywhere; they recognized that He 
had made ‘the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is’ (Ex 20"), that the thunder 
was His voice and the lightning-flashes His arrows 
of destruction (Ps 18), that fire and hail, snow 
and vapour, and stormy wind fulfilled His word 
(Ps 148°) ; but they had no thought of nature as a 
whole, a totality, which might be conceived of as 
an abstract idea, without any special reference to 
the particular phenomena which represent it in 
the concrete. ‘The power of forming abstract ideas 
comes late in the development of mental life, and 
it was not until Hebraism came into contact with 
Hellenism that the idea of φύσις was introduced 
into Hebrew thought. In 4 Mac 5’ we find 
Antiochus recommending Eleazar to consent to eat 
swine’s flesh, on the ground that it is given to us 
by nature. And St. Paul argues that ‘nature 
itself teaches’ us that a man’s head ought to be 
uncovered, but a woman’s covered (1 Co 1118. In 
both of these instances nature is spoken of asa 
unity, and it is personified in a fashion which would 
have been unintelligible at an earlier period of 
Jewish thought. Again, the word φύσις is used 
occasionally in the writings of St. Paul and in 
the Bk. of Wis (as it is still) to describe the sum 
of the properties or characteristics of a species—the 
system of its constitution (as Butler would put it). 
di.g., among the subjects on which σοφία is engaged 
are mentioned φύσεις ζώων, ‘the natures of living 
creatures’ (Wis 7”), and St. Paul speaks of 
abominable vices as being παρὰ φύσιν (Ro 1”), ὁ.6. 
contrary to the nature of man; and in Ro 11" of a 
wild olive-tree being grafted into a good olive- 
tree παρὰ φύσιν, t.e. contrary to zs nature. The 
uncircumcised condition of the Gentiles is described 
as ἡ ἐκ φύσεως ἀκροβυστία (Ro 27), this being, as we 
would say, the natural state of man. Larger 
questions are suggested by the apostle’s words, ‘ we 
were by nature (φύσει) children of wrath’ (Eph 95), 
which are considered elsewhere. See FALL. 

It is easy to understand how such expressions 
and such a usage of the word φύσις should grow 
up, once the conceptions of the world as a system, 
and of each animal and plant upon it as possessing 
a constitution of its own, became familiar. The 
word only gives rise to ambiguity when we are 
using it in reference to questions which touch 
theology ; it then beeomes necessary to ask whether 
he who employs it understands it in sense (1) as 
the complex of the mechanieal and chemical forces 
of the Cosmos, in sense (2) which reckons man’s 
will and reason as part of his φύσις, or in sense (3), 
the true religious conception, which ultimately 
refers every operation of phenomenal force to the 
Agency of Supreme Mind, directing and ordering 
it in wisdom. 


LITERATURE.—Spinoza, Ethics; Butler, Analogy and Sermons; 
Kant, Kritik der Urtheilskraft ; Spencer, First Prineipies ; Duke 
of Argyll, Reign of Law; Secley, Natural Religion ; Fiske, The 
Idea of God; MUlingworth, Divine Immanence. See under 
MIRACLE. J. H. BERNARD. 
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NAUGHT, NAUGHTY, NAUGHTINESS. — The 


ng. word ‘naught’ is formed from the Anglo- 


Saxon πα, not, and wiht, a whit, a thing. At au 
early stage, perhaps under the influence of the 
verb ‘ought,’ the spelling ‘nought’ came in. 
Then the word was contracted to ‘not.’ Thus 
‘naught,’ ‘nought,’ ‘not’ are all forms of the 
same word, and do not differ in meaning. In AV 
of 1611 the spelling is always nowghé, except in Lk 
234 “Herod, with his men of warre, set him at 
naught,’ and Scrivener (Camb. Paragraph Bible, 
p. xlvii) says that in this passage ‘naught’ is a 
mnere error. 

The meaning of ‘naught’ was originally ‘not 
anything,’ ‘ worthless.’ But it soon came to mean 
‘bad,’ ‘vicious,’ and this was the usual meaning in 
the 17th cent. Consequently in the 1638 ed. of 
AV the word is spelt ‘naught’ in 2 K 2”, Pr 20%, 
the Heb. being y1 ra’, ‘ bad’; elsewhere ‘ nought,’ 
the Heb. being some expression of worthlessness 
rather than of wickedness. This distinction was 
preserved by Scrivener, and is found in most mod. 
editions of AV. 

Examples of ‘naught’ or ‘nought’ in the sense 
of ‘bad’ are Udall’s Lrasmus’ Paraph. 1. fol. 54, 
‘Why therfore saye ye that that whiche is good 
of it selfe cummeth from Beelzebub, who by your 
owne judgement is al naught ?’; Barlowe, Dialoge, 
p- 76,‘ Why do ye then dispise the universall 
churehe, because some of them be noughte?’; Mt 
2018 Rhem. ‘Is thine eye naught, because I am 
good ?’ 

Naughty means ‘worthless’ in Pr 6”, Heb. ory 
bybs, usually ‘a man of Belial,’ here ‘a naughty 
person,’ RV ‘a worthless person.’ Cf. Tind. 
Lixpos. p. 7 ‘These and all such are naughty 
arguments.’ Elsewhere it means ‘bad,’ Pr 174 
‘A liar giveth ear to a nanghty tongue’ (nig pw), 
RV ‘a mischievous tongue ’); Jer 247 ‘The other 
basket had very naughty figs’ (niv7, RV ‘bad’); 
Wis 12” ‘they were a naughty generation’ (πονηρὰ 
ἡ γένεσις αὐτῶν, RV ‘their nature by birth was 
evil’), So in Udall’s Erasmus’ Paraph. ii. fol. 
284 the devil is called a ‘naughtie lord.’ Latimer 
(Sermons, p. 115) says, ‘The herte of man is 
naughti, a croked, and a froward pece of worke.’ 
In the Preface to his Dialoge (p. 35) Barlowe says, 
‘Where as is enmyte and contention, there is 
inconstancy and all noughty doyng.’ Cf. also Mt 
2144 Rhem. ‘The naughtie men he wil bring to 
naught’; and Milton, Aveopagitica, p. 16, ‘ Best 
books to a naughty mind are not unappliable to 
occasions of evill.’ 

Naughtiness occurs only in the sense of ‘ wieked- 
ness’: 18 17% ‘I know thy, pride, and the naughti- 
ness of thine heart’ (723)? 5}; Pr 1156 ‘'T'rans- 
gressors shall be taken in their own naughtiness’ 
(aa, RV ‘mischief’); Wis 4 ‘The bewitching of 
naughtiness doth obscure things that are honest’ 
(βασκανία pavddryros) ; Ja 151 ‘ Lay apart all filthi- 
ness and supertluity of naughtiness’ (περισσείαν 
κακίας, RV ‘overflowing of wickedness,’ RVin 
‘malice’). Cf. Udall, rasmus’ Paraph. ii. fol. 
284, ‘The whole world is set altogether on 
naughtynes’; Mt 22 Rhem. ‘Jesus knowing 
their naughtines, said, what do you tempt me 
Hypocrites?’ and Ac 955 Rhem. ‘To you first God 
raising up his sonne, hatli sent him blessing you; 
that every one should convert him self from his 
naughtines.’ This word ‘ naughtiness’ is effectively 
made use of by Driver as the rendering of the Heb. 
word ’éven in the Psalms and elsewhere (Paradlel 
Psalter, at Ps 74 10? ete., and note on p. 449 ἢ). 
See VANITY. J. HASTINGS. 


NAVE.—The centre part of a wheel through which 
the axle passes. In AV ‘nave’ is the rendering of 2a, 
which is also translated ‘boss’ of a shield in Job 


NAZARETH 


1555, and ‘high place’ AV, ‘eminent place’ RV, in 
Ezk 1051, The Arabie name is faé, not unlike 33 
in sound. In RV πῃ is tr. ‘nave,’ the word Wh 
meaning literally the gathering or binding together, 
and when applicd to a wheel refers to that part 
which binds together the spokes, ὁν 6, the nave. 
It is found only in 1 K 7* (ofr). aa is tr. in RV 
‘fello,’ or the rim of the wheel. W. CARSLAW. 


NAVE (Nav7).—The Gr. form of the Ileb. name 
Nun (which see). It occurs only in Sir 461 (AV). 


NAVY.—1 K 976-7 1011. ter, all x, a fleet, which 
elsewhere is found only in Is 33”, ow-rsy, EV 
‘galley with oars.” See GALLEY. Also 1 Mac 1", 
2 Mac 12°14), all στόλος. See SHIP; and for ‘navy 
of Tarshish’ 1 IX 1053 see also TARSHISIE. 


NAZARENE (Ναΐζαρηνός from Nafapd, like Mayéa- 
ληνή from Maydadrd [ef. Dalman’s Aramdische 
Grammatik, p. 141, note 7]; Ναζωραῖος used ex- 
clusively in Mt, Jn, Ac, and probably so in Lk.* 
The form Nafopatos oceurs in some MSS).—This 
term is used in the Gospels, but only by those 
outside the cirele of Ilis intimate friends, to dis- 
tinguish Jesus of Nazareth from others of the 
same name. In Ac it is also employed by St. 
Peter (27° 3° 410), by St. Paul (26°), and "ἧς the risen 
Lord (22°). In Mt 2% the evangelist says that 
Jesus went to dwell at Nazareth, that ‘it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
that he should be called a Nazarene’ (Nafwpaios), 
Many interpretations of this passage have been 
given, none of them entirely satisfactory. The 
most important are: (1) that which connects it 
with the word ἽΝ in Is 11!; (2) that which as- 
sumes a play on the word ‘ Nazirite’; (3) Hitzig’s 
view that it refers to the word "x3 in Is 498; 
(4) that it has reference to a lost prophecy, or 
one that was only traditional and never written ; 
(5) that the use of the plural προφητῶν precludes 
any reference to a single word, and that the evan- 


‘gelist alludes to prophecies asserting that the 


Messiah would be despised. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on 18 11}, objected to the first interpreta- 
tion on the ground that the ¢ of Ναζωραῖος does 
not correspond to the x of 3, The same objec- 
tion applies to Hitzig’s view. The objection to (2) 
is that Jesus was not a Nazirite ; and to (4) that it 
is a counsel of despair. The last explanation (5) 
is already given by Jerome in his commentary to 
Mt 2*%, and is perhaps the most probable (cf. 
Weiss in Meyer’s Kommentar®, in loc.). Finally, 
the word Nafapalwy is used in Ae 24° of the Chris- 
tians. It is similarly employed by the Jews in the 
time of Tertullian: ‘Unde et ipso nomine nos 
Judi Nazarzeos appellant per eum’ (adv. Mar- 
cionem, iv. 8). After this, however, it practically 
disappears from literature in this sense until about 
A.D. 400, when it appears as the name of a Chris- 
tian sect. G. W. THATCHER. 


NAZARETH (Nafapé0, Ναζαρέτ, Ναζαράτ, Ναζαράθ, 
Ναΐζαρά, mod. Arab. en-Ndsira; on etymology and 
meaning of the name see Swete on Mk 1°) was 
situated in a high valley running from 8.8. W. to 
N.N.E. among the most southerly of the limestone 
hills of the Lebanon range just before it drops down 
to the Plain of Esdraelon. The base of the valley 
is about 1200 feet above the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, while the western nill (which is higher 
than the hills on the N. and E.), on which the 
town was built, rises to a height of 1600 feet. The 

* In Westcott and Hort’s text Ναζαρηνός occurs in Mk 124 1047 
1467 166, also in Lk 434, where it is probably copied from Mk or 
δι cominon source. Apart from these instances it occurs only 
in Lk 2419, where, however, the MSS A, Ὁ, etc., read Ναζωραίος. 
It thus seems probable that Na{epuves was the only form used 


in the original source of the Synoptic Gospels. 
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floor of the valley is covered in the season with 
wild flowers, and the olive, fig, mulberry, lemon, 
pomegranate, almond, and quince flourish. Want 
of soil, however, causes many bare spots in the 
landscape, which is further characterized by the 
long irregular rows of cactus hedges. The climate 
is moderate on the whole, though it is hot in the 
summer and snow is not unknown in the winter. 
Like many other parts of Palestine, it is subject 
to severe storms. The old town of N. has entirely 
disappeared, but, judging by the rock-tombs that 
remain, it probably extended higher up the western 
hill than the modern village. It seems to have 
been a place of no importance for the national life 
(cf. Jn 1), although it was only a day’s journey 
from the Mediterranean at Carmel, and about 
the same distance from Capernaum and Tiberias, 
while it was a three days’ journcy from Jerusaleni. 
Roads go out from it to Sefurieh, Akka, Kefr 
Kenna, Tiberias, Mt. Tabor, Jaffa, and the Plain 
of Esdraelon; but no main line of trafic passes 
through it. The only permanent water supply 
comes from the Virgin’s Spring (‘Ain es - Sit? 
Mariam), which rises near the Greek church of 
Gabriel and is conducted by a canal of about 
120 steps to its present outlet. Attempts have 
been made to secure a supply from other sources, 
but without much success. As the outflow from 
the Virgin’s Spring in the summer is only about 
170 As ae an hour,—an amount that scarcely 
suffices for the present population of 7500 people, 
even with the addition of stored rain-water,—the 
opulation of Nazareth could never have been very 
arge. N.is not mentioned in the OT, Josephus, 
or the Talmud (but cf. Neubauer, Géog. du 
Talmud, p. 190), and derives its importance 
entirely from its connexion with the life of Jesus. 
To ‘a city of Galilee, named Nazareth,’ Gabriel 
was sent to the Virgin Mary to announce the 
birth of Jesus (Lk 1°), from Nazareth Joseph went 
oP to be taxed in Bethlehem (Lk 24), and to it 

ary and he returned after the birth of Jesus 
(Lk 2%), Matthew represents Joseph and Mary 
as going to live at Nazareth after the birth of 
Jesus, that a prophecy concerning the Messiali 
might be fulfilled (Mt 255: see NAZARENE). At 
the age of twelve Jesus was still living at Nazareth 
(Lk 25), and according to Mark He came from 
Nazareth of Galilee to be baptized in the Jordan 
(19). To Nazareth He returned after the Tempta- 
tion, only, however, to leave it for Capernaum 
(Mt 4). Finally, it was in the synagogue of 
Nazareth that He declared Himself the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and so enraged the people that they 
led Him out to the hill above the city and sought 
to throw Him down* (Lk 4", ef. Mk 61, Mt 1359). 
From His close association with Nazareth, Jesus 
was often spoken of as ‘the Nazarene’ (see article 
above). 

The important features of Nazareth for the life 
of Jesus are— 

1. It was in Galilee, and hence was not so much 
under the influence of the temple as of the syna- 
gogue. It was also free from the extreme aversion 
to everything foreign so characteristic of Jerusalem, 
while at the same time the patriotism of the Gali- 
lean was strong and often even turbulent. 

2. It was secluded in so far as it was not on any 
main road of international trade (see above). 

3. Yet it was an excellent post of observation, 
from which might be seen some of the most varied 
forms of the active life of North Palestine. Atten- 
tion has of late rightly been drawn to the magnifi- 
cent view from the hills above Nazareth. Jeru- 
salem pilgrims, Egyptian and Midianite caravans, 


* The traditional site to the south of Nazareth has now been 
entirely given up in favour of the western hill. (See commen- 
taries on this passage). 
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Roman legions and princes’ retinues, all passed 
within sight. Many phases of Greek and Roman 
life could be observed from here, both in the town 
life of such places as Sefurieh and on the main 
roads of the plains. At the same time national 
feeling was stirred to its depths by the memories 
connected with the hill of Carmel, the battlefield 
of Esdraelon, and the mountains of Gilead. 


LITERATURE.—Tobler, ‘Nazareth,’ in Palestina, 1868 ; Guérin, 
Galilée, 1880; Robinson, BRP ili. 183 ff., 1841; G. A. Smith, 
AGHL 432 ff.,1894; Buhl, GAP 215f.,1896 ; Socin in Baedeker’s 
Palestine and Syria, where a full account of the modern town 
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NAZIRITE (2; LXX in Nu 62! εὐξάμενος ; 
in vy.}81% 20 ηὐγμένος : in Je 13° B vagelp, A ἡγιασ- 
μένος ναζιραῖος ; in 137 1617 B ἅγιος, A ναζειραῖος ; 
in Am 9212 #yacuévos).—The term nézir is derived 
from ndzar,* ‘to consecrate,’ and denotes ‘the 
consecrated one,’ the one separated from among 
the rest of the' people. It is used of two classes : 
Nazirites for life, and Nazirites for a limited 
period. The law in Nu 6'?!, which is of late 
origin and is the only part of the law taking 
notice of Nazirites, refers only to the latter class. | 

According to this law, the Nazirite is one who 
consecrates himself (or herself, v.2) to the Lord, 
and is bound by his vow of consecration (a) to 
abstain all the days of his Naziriteship from the 
use of wine and all other intoxicating drink, from 
vinegar formed from wine or strong drink, from 
any liquor of grapes, from grapes dried or fresh, 
and indeed from the use of anything produced 
from the vine (v.**); (6) not to suffer a razor to 
come upon his head, but to let the locks of the 
hair of his head grow long (v.°); and (6) to avoid 
all ceremonial defilement fami contact with an 
dead body, even that of his nearest relatives (ν. "5, 
where, however, wife and child are not mentioned). 
If through the sudden death of any one beside 
him he aie defiled, he must observe the usual 
rites of purification (Nu 19%); on the seventh 
day he must shave his head, his hair being cut 
off, because defilement was specially likely to cling 
to it, and also perhaps because it was the visible 
sign of his consecration, which had been rendered 
invalid; on the eighth day he must offer through 
the priest, at the door of the sanctuary, two turtle 
doves or two young pigeons—one for a sin-offering, 
and the other for a burnt-offering (Lv δ᾽ 128 14° 
15™- 2) ; his sin in even unwittingly violating his 
vow (Lv 42%, Nu 15“) being thus atoned for, lie 
must reconsecrate himself to the Lord, aud, having 
offered a he-lamb of the first year for a guilt- 
offering (Ly 14!*21), he must hold himself conse- 
crated for the whole period involved in his original 
vow (v.22), On the expiry of that period, the 
law regulated, with equa! minuteness, the way in 
which he was to return to the sphere of ordinary 
life. He was brought to the door of the sanc- 
tuary, where, through the priest, he offered his 
oblation to the Lord (vv.'!"): first (v.'%), a ewe- 
lamb of the first year without blemish as a sin- 
offering for sins committed unwittingly during the 
days of his separation ; then a he-lamb of the first 
year without blemish as a burnt-offering, along 
with the customary meal- and drink-offerings (Nu 
15°). and, last of all, a ram without blemish, 
along with a basket of unleavened bread (Lv 7”; 
ef. also Ex 29%, Ly 9: 8?) in addition to the usual 
meal- and drink-offerings, as a peace-ollering or 
thanksgiving for having been enabled to complete 
his period of consecration. He then shaved his 
head at the door of the sanctuary, and put his 


* Not used in Qal; in Niphal, Ly 222, Ezk 145-7, Zec 73 ‘to 
separate oneself froin,’ ‘to abstain from’; Hos 910 ‘to conse- 
crate oneself’; in Iliphil, Ly 16%! ‘to separate,’ Nu 62. ὃ. ὅ. 6.12 
‘to separate or consecrate.’ 
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hair on the fire under the thank-ollerings, as a 
precaution against its profanation, and as a sign 
that it was surrendered to the Lord (v.48). The 
priest then took the sodden shoulder of the ram 
along with an unleavened eake and an unleavened 
wafer out of the basket, put them on the hands 
of the Nazirite (cf. Ly 852), and waved them as a 
wave-oflering before the Lord. These parts of the 
sacrifice, in addition to the customary wave-breast 
and heave-thigh (Lv 7°), were assigned to the 
priest, (v.!%); this increasc of what was given to 
the Lord (in the person of the priest) was probably 
meant to represent that His participation was 
greater than usual in the sacrificial meal of the 
Nazirite, whom He thereby specially acknowledged 
as Hisown. Having thus performed his vow, the 
Nazirite was allowed to drink wine (v.”), very 
likely at this sacrificial meal; and he thereby 
emerged from the state of consecration into or- 
dinary life. If when he took the vow of a 
Nazirite he took in addition a vow special to 
himself, he had also at the same time to perform 
this latter vow. 

The Nazirites expressly mentioned in the OT 
(Samson, Samuel,* the half-Israelitish Rechabites, 
and probably also those referred to in Am 9111) 
belong to the class of Nazirites for life. What 
is said of them does not exaetly correspond with 
the law in Nu6. Apart from the fact that Samson 
and Samuel were dedicated to the Lord by their 
parents before their birth, ‘the restrictions laid 
upon them were not identical with those specified 
in that law. Of Samson it is merely said that 
‘no razor shall eome upon his head’ (Jg 13°); no 
mention is made of abstinence from wine, though 
his mother is forbidden, during her pregnaney, 
to drink: wine or strong drink or to eat any un- 
clean thing (vv.4 and ἢ, or anything that cometh 
of the vine (v.4). Samson came frequently into 
contact with the dead (Jg 14% 19 1516), without his 
conseeration thereby ceasing ; and it is assumed 


by some that he would naturally drink wine at | 


the marriage feast (1410, Of Samuel also it is 
merely said that ‘no razor shall come upon his 
head’ (18 1"). The Rechabites (2 K 10%", Jer 35) 
not only abstained from wine, but from everything 
that was characteristic of a settled life; while 
Amos (213) makes mention only of abstinenee from 
wine. The Nazirate was evidently of a much 
more manifold character, and played a greater 
part in the religious life of Israel than the law 
in Nu suggests. That law is simply an attempt, 
at a late stage of Israel’s history, to regulate an 
institution that had grown up independently of 
it. Other abstinences than those specified in it 
were doubtless occasionally practised; but these 
three had gradually come to be regarded as what 
was essential. 

Whether the lifelong or the temporary Nazirate 
was the original form, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. The case of Samson merely proves that 
tradition was aequainted with Nazirites for life 
at a comparatively early period. The law in Nu, 
as already remarked, refers only to the temporary 
Nazirate; and the hair of a dead person could not 
be offered to the Lord. The latter fact, however, 
is not conclusive against the lifelong Nazirate; 
for the long locks of the Nazirite might, from 


* That Samuel was a Nazirite is denied by many moderns 
(e.g. Smend, Nowack). Ile is nowhere called a Nazirite in the 
OT; and the special service to which he was dedicated by his 
mother was that of the sanctuary at Shiloh (1S 1“), It is 
implied in Ezk 4420 that some Semitic priests allowed their hair 
to grow long. The LXX, which adds to 18 1!! ‘and he shail 
not drink wine or strong drink,’ seems to regard him as a 
Nazirite. While the Rechabites are held by some to be even 
the strictest of all the Nazirites, they are held by others to be 
simply very closely akin to them. ‘The only certain historical 
example of a Nazirite, mentioned in the OT, is Samson’ (Driver, 
Joel and Anvos, Ὁ. 153). 
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time to time, have been cut off and offered at the 
sanctuary, without his thereby eeasing to be a 
specially consecrated person. Nor can it be said 
with certainty whether abstinence from wine, etc., 
or the hair-oflering was the original content of 
the vow. Abstinence from wine is alone men- 
tioned by Amos (22), while, in the case of Samson, 
both in the announcement of lis birth and in the 
narrative of his exploits, the emphasis is laid 
entirely upon his unshorn locks. His mother, it 
is true, is forbidden the use of wine, etc., during 
her pregnancy; and from this faet, along with 
others, opposite inferences have been drawn. By 
most it has been assumed that the omission in 
the case of Samson himself is purely accidental; 
the restriction laid upon his mother already inn- 
is that he is to be a specially consecrated one 
rom the very beginning of his existence. By 
others, however, it is argued that Jg 13, which 
narrates the eireumstanees attending Samson’s 
birth, contains two traditions of these circum- 
stances, and belongs to a diflerent period from 
chs. 14-16, in which everything is opposed to the 
notion of his leading an ascetic life. In favour 
of the view that regards the hair-olfering as the 
essential element, reference is also made to Jer 7™, 
where unshorn hair is called πόσον, and to Lv 25°}, 
where the vine that was left undressed during the 
Sabbatic year and the year of Jubilee 1s called a 
ndzir: but in view of Am 2! these passages are 
not decisive. Nazirites are mentioned so seldoin 
in the OT* that on such points we must refrain 
from dogmatic statements; but on the whole it 
seems probable that the temporary Nazirate was 
the most eommon form, and that from the first, 
abstinenee from wine was one of the restrictions 
imposed on them. There is no instance in the OT 
of a female Nazirite. 

Regarding the meaning of the restrietions to 
which they were subjected there is now very 
general agreement. (1) Abstinence from wine, etc. 
This was the strictly ascetic element in the vow 
of the Nazirite. It has often been explained as sym- 
bolizing abstinence from all delicie carnis; but, as 
Dillmann remarks, if the Nazirite was forbidden 
all delicie carnis, he would have had to avoid 
them, not merely symbolically, but in reality. It 
finds an analogy in the late law forbidding the 
priests to drink wine or strong drink, while engaged 
in the service of the sanctuary (Lv 10°-); and 
some have accordingly explained it as meant 
merely to seeure at all times the sobriety of mind 
becoming in a man specially dedicated to God 
(cf. Hos 411). But the prohibition extended not 
only to wine and strong drink, but to the whole 
produce of the vine. Itisnow, therefore, generally 
explained as ‘a reaction in favour of the primitive 
simplicity of Israel in the days before it came into 
contact with Canaanite civilization and Canaanite 
religion,’ ‘a religious protest against Canaanite 
civilization in favour of the simple life of ancient 
times’ (W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel, 
p. 84f.). ‘All Semitic nomads view wine-growing 
and wine-drinking as essentially foreign to their 
traditional mode of life. Canaan,on the contrary, 
is pre-eminently a land of the grape, and the 
Canaanite worship was full of Dionysiac elements. 
Wine was the best gift of the Baalim, and wine- 
drinking was prominent in their luxurious  wor- 
ship’ (¢b.). This reaction in favour of a simple 
nomadie life was carried furthest by the Necha- 
bites ; but though the Nazirites generally did not 
earry their protest so far, still, by their abstinence 


* AJl the passages in which they are mentioned are cited 
ahove. In La 47 ‘Nazirites’ shoukl be ‘princes’ or ‘nobles,’ 
princes as well as priests being among the Ilebrews consecrated 
persons ; cf. Gn 4925, Dt 3318, where Joseph is called the Nazir 
among his brethren. 
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from the use of wiue, ete., they sought to exhibit 
in their manner of living the idea of genuine 
Israelites.* ae 

(2) The long hair of the Nazirite was the visible 
mark of his consecration ; like the high priest’s 
‘mitre’ with the inscription ‘Holy to the Lord’ 
(Ex 28366 29% 3999, Ly 8°, where the Heb. word for 
‘erown’ or ‘diadem’ is the same as that rendered 
‘consecration’ in Nu 6; cf. also Lv 21”, 28 1}, 
2K 11), it was the sign, manifest to all, that he 
was a God-consecrated man. The law in Nu 6 
even calls it his ‘conseeration’ (v.%; see also 
vy,7 % Ie 18, Jer 7%), and enacts that, when the 
»eriod of his vow is over, it must be offered to the 

ord along with the peace-offerings (ν..8), In 
Samson’s case it is also the seat of his personal 
strength; as soon as it is cut off, his special 
relation to Jehovah ceases, and he becomes weak 
as other men (Jg 167-2), The general idea under- 
lying this restriction is that whatever is to be, or 
has been, consecrated to God must be kept in- 
violate, in the condition in which it has come from 
its maker’s hand (οἷ. Ex 20%, Lv 22%, Nu 19%, 
Dt 15 213,18 6’). But it is the Nazirite himself, 
and not merely his hair, that is consecrated to 
Jehovah: how, then, are we to explain the em- 
phasis laid on the latter? ‘The hair,’ says W. 
R. Smith, ‘is regarded by primitive peoples as 
a living and important part of the body... it 
is often regarded as the special seat of life and 
strength.’ ‘All over the world the head and hair 
of persons under taboo are peculiarly sacred and 
inviolable, and the primitive notions about the 
hair as a special seat of life are quite sufficient to 
account for this. ... It is easy, for example, to 
understand why, if an important part of the life 
resides in the hair, a man whose whole life is con- 
secrated—e.g. a Maori chief, or the Flamen Dialis, 
or in the Semitic field such a person as Samuel or 
Samson—should either be forbidden to cut his hair 
at all, or should be compelled, when he does so, to 
use special precautions against the profanation of 
the holy growth’ (2S? pp. 324, 483). The inviola- 
bility of the Nazirite’s hair is thus the manifest 
token of the consecration of his whole personality 
to Jehovah.t 

(8) The requirement to avad all unclcanness 
due to contact with the dead is simply an enhance- 
ment of what is required of every Israelite, and 
more especially of the priests (Lv 21"). One that 
has specially devoted himself to the serviee of 
Jehovah must naturally avoid everything cere- 
monially defiling. He must come into contact 
with nothing that renders him unfit for the service 
of the living and holy God. In this respect, so 
long as his vow lasted, the Nazirite stood on a 
level with the levitically holiest person among 
the people, viz. the high priest (Lv 21", where 
only father and mother are mentioned). ‘Though 
Samson does not seem to have been subject to 
this restriction,t the importance attached to it 
generally is manifest from what is said in Nu 6 

* A similar hostility to the use of wine is found among many 
ancient peoples. Among the Romans the priest of Jupiter was 
forbidden even to touch the vine ; the Nabateans of the Syrian 
desert were forbidden to use wine; among the Arabs also, long 
before the Koran, there was a strong repugnance to the vine. 
‘Like all barbarians, the Arabs were fond enough of getting 
drunk; but wine was a foreign and costly luxury, aud the 
opposition to its use found distinguished advocates before 
Mohammed’ (W. BR. Smith, op. cté. p. 388). 

t Among the ancient Arabs we find a similar connexion 
between the hair and vows; the pilgrim allowed his hair to 
grow until his vow was paid; he then cut it off and thereby 
returned to tbe state of ordinary secular life. He was not even 
permitted to comb and wash his locks till the pilgrimage 
was accomplished. This rule was not ascetic; it was simply a 
consequence of the fact that the hair of his head was inviolable, 
Tilgrims to Mecca are still forbidden to cut the hair of their 
bead or even to pare their nails during their pilgrimage. 


{ Schultz remarks (p. 110) that this restriction naturally did 
aot prevent one from engaging in tbe holy wars of Jehovah. 
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as to the Nazirite who has been accidentally 
defiled. 

The Nazirites are mentioned so seldom in the OT 
that we cannot trace the history of this peculiar 
institution. It may be confidently assumed, how- 
ever, that it grew up spontaneously on Israelitish 
soil, and that, too, as early as the time of the Judges. 
Israel had been unable to conquer the Canaanites 
completely, and, through intercourse with the 
latter, was gradually losing its distinctive char- 
acter. If it was to maintain its existence and 
fulfil its vocation as the people of Jehovah, it must 
return to the customs which the fathers had 
brought with them out of the desert. The Nazir- 
ites were leading representatives of this reaction ; 
‘they were men, who, when the sensual and self- 
indulgent habits of the Canaanites threatened to 
make their way into Israel, endeavoured by a vow 
of abstinence to set an example of moderation and 
self-denial, which might help to preserve the old 
simplicity of Israelitish life’ (Driver, Joel and 
Amos, p. 152f.). They were a class of persons 
‘holy to the Lord’ in a peculiar sense. That 
which formed the basis of their consecration was 
neither birth nor office, but a vow of a special 
kind. In an ordinary vow, a man consecrated 
some material thing; the Nazirites consecrated 
themselves (Nu 6% ἢ, Occasionally parents dedi- 
cated their unborn child to the life of a Nazirite 
(e.g. Samson and Samuel), in which case the mother 
had, during her pregnancy, also to abstain from 
the use of wine, ete. (Jg 1374). As a rule, 
however, and probably originally, the Nazirite, 
following an inner prompting, which he recognized 
as coming from the Lord (Am 2"), dedicated him- 
self. He thereby devoted himself wholly, for a 
limited time or for life, to the positive service of 
Jehovah. Though his vow committed him to 
certain abstinences, it was not, at least originally, 
a vow of mere abstinence; the life that he led was 
not necessarily that of a mere ascetic. As repre- 
senting to his fellow-countrymen the ideal of a 
genuine Israelite, he naturally abstained from 
everything that was out of keeping with that 
ideal; but these abstinences were simply conse- 
ΠΕΡῚ 88 of his state of positive consecration. Nor 

id his vow compel him to withdraw from fellow- 
ship with his fellow-men; there is nothing in the 
OT to indicate that the Nazirites generally either 
lived apart by themselves or in guilds like ‘the 
sons of the prophets.’ The Nazirite was originally 
a zealot for the national religion ; he was one that 
had devoted himself to the service of Jehovah and 
His people. The service to which his vow called 
him might be very manifold: now it might possibly 
be to spend much of his time in prayer or in the 
service of the sanctuary, or to protest against 
current evils by a life of asceticism; and now it 
might be to fight the nation’s foes or to rule the 
nation as jud¢e. Whatever the service might be, 
he was regarded as a special instrument whereby 
God worked on behalf of His people. Samson, as 
being a Nazirite, is to deliver Israel out of the 
hand of the Philistines (Jg 13°); he achieves his 
various exploits because the Spirit of the Lord 
moved him or came mightily upon him (Jg 185 
14% 19 1534); and Amos (2!!) regards it as a mark of 
God’s grace towards Israel that He ποὺ only raised 
up prophets from among their sons, but also from 
among their young men Nazirites, who by their 
abstinence from wine protested against the sensu- 
ality that evidently abounded so greatly in the 
northern kingdom during the reign of Jeroboam II. 
‘The temporary Nazirate afterwards became a 
purely private asceticism, which the individual 
vowed to God in order to secure the fulfilment of 
this or that desire. Perhaps the early Nazirites 
also hoped to obtain something for themselves in 
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return for their abstinence. But above everything 
they served the whole community ; they sought to 
exhibit, both for Israel and for Jehovah, the true 
nature of Israel. They felt themselves impelled 
to do so, after the manner of the prophets, by the 
Spirit of Jehovah. They did not thereby acquire 
any merit for themselves; it was a mark of the 
grace of Jehovah to His people, that He raised up 
Nazirites’ (Smend?, p. 95 f.). 

It must not be assumed that the Nazirites were 
necessarily saintly men, in the modern sense of 
thatexpression. ‘Their consecration to J” certainly 
implied a separation in several respects from 
ordinary secular life; but they might nevertheless 
be men of a very secular spirit. In speaking of 
them, we must therefore guard against using 
exaggerated language. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Amos, who had a very ethical 
conception of J”, says that they were raised up by 
the Lord (21), and regards it as a grievous sin on 
the part of the Israelites that they tempted them 
to break their vow (v.™). It may safely be in- 
ferred from this that the Nazirites known to him 
personally or from tradition were men of real 
moral worth, good gifts of God to His sinful but 
beloved people. 

Irom the circumstance that the restrictions 
imposed upon the Nazirites were similar to those 
imposed upon the priests, and especially upon the 
high priest, it has been often πραυτοῦ that the 
former represented the idea of the priestly life. 
But there is no positive evidence in support of this 
inference. Amos does not class them along with 
the priests, but with the prophets; we do not hear 
of their ever discharging priestly functions ;* and 
the similarity of the restrictions in the two cases 
is sufficiently explained by the fact that Nazirites 
and priests were alike specially consecrated persons. 
The former were men in whom (at least in early 
times) ‘the characteristic spirit of Israel expressed 
itself most clearly and most uniquely’ (Schultz). 

The Nazirites were doubtless more numerous 
than the few notices of them in the OT might 
lead us to suppose. Am 24% and the Rechabites 
show that they were found both in Israel and 
in Judah down to a late period in the history of 
both kingdoms. After the Return from the Exile 
the institution flourished again, and naturally, 
considering the strictly legal character of post- 
exilic Judaism, in the form prescribed by the 
law in Nu 6. They are mentioned in 1 Mac 3” 
and also in Josephus (BJ Ul. xv. 1, Ant. XIX. 
vi. 1). We also hear of 300 Nazirites being to- 
gether, and finding difficulty in providing the 
sacrifices required at the expiry of their period of 
separation, in the time of Alexander Jannzus. By 
this time, however, the Nazirate had lost its old 
significance, and had become a purely private 
asceticism. The vow was generally taken in times 
of sickness or other trouble, or when one was 
making a journey; it was looked on as a means 
whereby one might secure the fulfilment of some 
wish, or escape some feared danger. “1 shall 
become a Nazirite, if such and such a thing 
happen,’ became a common formula of asseveration ; 
and this formula was abused so as to compel some 
against their will to become Nazirites. The scribes 
also exercised their ingenuity upon the law in 
Nu 6, developing it more fully, rendering it more 
precise, and bringing it into complete harmony 
with the historical instances. They disallowed a 
Nazirite vow for a shorter period than 30 days; 
they distinguished between the lifelong Nazirate | 
in accordance with the law, and that after the’ 
mimanner of Samson; the former permitted the 
Nazirite to cut his hair from time to time (after | 


* Samuel, if we rightly regard him as a Nazirite, was also a | 
priest. 


the example of Absalom (28 14%), whom they 
regarded as a Nazirite), while the latter permitted 
him to come into contact with a dead body, with- 
out having in consequence to go through the legal 
process of purification. But even in these days 
genuine piety was by no means extinct, and there 
must have been some among the Nazirites who 
were animated by a genuinely religious spirit. 
John the Baptist is described as a Nazirite for life 
(Lk 115), as was also, according to Eusebius (HZ τι. 
xxlil. 3, following Hegesippus), James the brother 
of our Lord. Anna (Lk 2°) also is supposed by 
some to have been a Nazirite, but this is a mere 
conjecture. 

Ac 21178. shows that the early Jewish Christians 
occasionally took the temporary Nazirite vow. It 
is also an illustration of the custom mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. XIX. vi. 1), that wealthy Jews 
paid, in the case of poor Nazirites, the cost of the 
sacrifices required on the expiry of the period 
covered by the vow, and thus enabled poorer 
Israelites to undertake such a vow. Those who 
were thus ‘at charges’ for these poorer Nazirites, 
having themselves been purified for the purpose, 
might appear along with them in the temple, and 
had probably to regard themselves as consecrated 
persons until all the prescribed rites were duly 
performed. The seven days mentioned in v.” do 
not imply that in such cases they had also to take 
a vow for seven days; the expression merely in- 
forms us that, in this particular instance, seeing 
there were four vows to be paid, it required seven 
days to offer the necessary sacrifices (cf. v.° ‘ until 
the offering was offered for every one of them’). 

In connexion with Ac 18 the question has been 
raised, whether St. Paul himself had taken a 
Nazirite vow. According to the rules laid down 
by the scribes, such a vow might be made outside 
of Palestine; but it had to be performed, in 
harmony with Nu 6, at the temple in Jerusalem. 


| As to this, the only point of difference between 


the schools of Hillel and Shammai referred to the 
length of time during which the person who had 
vowed the vow in a heathen land must reside in 
Palestine before he was a to pay it at the 
temple. The school of Shammai demanded a 
residence in Palestine of only thirty days, which 
was the shortest and most common period of 
consecration ; whereas the school of Hillel insisted 
that it must be for the whole time to which the vow 
originally referred. Nor can St. Paul’s shearing 
of his head have been in consequence of levitical 
defilement contracted during the vow period (Nu 
6°) ; for, according to the scribes, in the case of the 
defiled Nazirite, the shearing of the head had to 
take place in the holy land (though not necessarily 
at the temple); and on the eighth day he had to 
offer his sacrifice of cleansing at the temple (cf. 
Nu 6”). The vow in question cannot therefore 
have been a strictly Nazirite vow. In order, never- 
theless, to vindicate its character as a real Nazirite 
vow, some have supposed that, having been living 
among Gentiles, tle apostle shore his head at the 
beginning of his period of consecration, after the 
analogy of the Nazirite who had been in any way 
defiled : while others have supposed that it was a 
vow of special consecration to God, involving a 
temporary growth of the hair, and a subsequent 
cutting of it off, and that such a vow, though 
simply analogous to the Nazirite vow, and not in- 
volving a personal appearance at the temple, or 
the co-operation of the priests, was allowed to Jews 
of the Dispersion as a substitute for the strictly 
legal vow. It is admitted, however, that there 1s 
no evidence in support of these suppositions. It 
was evidently a private vow which the apostle had 
taken, and εἰν τι he paid by shearing his head at 
Cenchrese. 
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§135 (Eng. tr. ii. 17ff%.]; Ewald, Die Alterthiimer des Volkes 
Israel 3, 113 ff. ; Nowack, Lehrb. d. Heb. Arch, ii. 133 ff. ; Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arohdologye, 430ff.; Vilmar, ‘Die symbolische 
Bedeutung des Nazirdergeliibdes,’ in SK, 1864, p. 438 ff. ; Grill, 
‘Ueber Bedeutung und Ursprung des Nasiraergeliibdes,’ in 
Jahrob. f. protest. Theologie, 1880, p. 645ff.; G. B. Gray, “The 
Nazirite,’ in Journ. of Theol. Studies, vol. i. p. 201 ff. (Jan. 1900). 


D. EATON. 
NEAH.—Named only in Jos 19" Ayia ἼΣΘΙ 1151 
‘Rimmon stretching to the Né‘ah’ (B Ῥεμμωνὰ 
Αμαθὰρ ᾿Αοζά, A Ῥεμμωνάμ' Madaplu*‘Avvovd). The 
name has not been recovered. Knobel identifies it 
with Neiel of v.27, comparing the relation of the 
words Jabneh and Jabneel. This does not help 
us much in any ease, for the site of Neiel itself has 
not been discovered, and it was probably con- 

siderably west of Neah. C. R. CONDER. 


NEAPOLIS (Νέα Πόλις, ‘new city’) was the port 
at which St. Paul landed, when, in accordance 
with his vision at Troas (Ac 16), he sailed thence 
for Macedonia (Ac 16") to begin his ministry in 
Europe. It was the seaport of Philippi, which lay 
about 10 miles inland. Its position has been 
generally identified, or at least closely associated, 
with that of the modern town (of about 5000 in- 
habitants) called Kavalla, in the vicinity of which 
various remains have been found pointing to an 
earlier town of some importance, especially a great 
aqueduct bringing water from some distance, 
and stones bearing Greek or Latin inscriptions. 
Cousinéry (Voyage dans la Macédowe, ii. p. 119 ff.) 
and Tafel (de Via Egnatia) have argued in favour 
of a site some 10 miles farther to the west, where 
there is a deserted harbour called ἴδηι or Old 
Kavalla; but Hackett (see art. ‘Neapolis’ in 
Smith’s DB) appears to have finally settled the 
matter in favour of the town now bearing the 
name of Kavalla. The latter is situated on the 
bay which takes its name from it, at a point 
where, nearly opposite to the island of Thasos, a 
promontory projects, having a harbour on either 
side; that one which faced the west, especially, 
affording so suitable an anchorage that at the 
time of the battle of Philippi the triremes of 
Brutus and Cassius were moored in the bay of 
Neapolis (Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 106). Its earlier 
name would seem to have been Daton or Datos, for 
Strabo designates Neapolis ‘a town of the Dateni,’ 
and describes Daton as ‘ possessing fruitful plains, 
and a port (λίμνη), and streams, and shipbuilding, 
and lucrative gold-mines, whence comes the pro- 
verb as to the *‘ good things of Daton”’ (Strabo, 
vii. fr. 36). Probably the place received the newer 
name on becoming the seat of some fresh colony 
(from 'Thasos or from Athens?). Pliny (ΗΝ iv. 18) 
treats Neapolis as belonging to Thrace ; but Strabo 
(vii. 330) and Ptolemy (111. 13) connect it with 
Macedonia. WILLIAM P, DICKSON, 


NEARIAH (any3).—1. A descendant of David, 
1Ch 3%, 2, A Simeonite, 1 ΟἹ 442, In both these 
passages B and A have Nwad({e)id, but Luc, has 
Νεαριού and Naapids. The interchange of 3 and 4 
accounts for the difference between MT and BA of 
LAX. Which has preserved the true reading must 
remain uncertain. 


NEBAIOTH (n'33 or nia}, Sam. πῖνε; LXX 
NafSas).—Firstborn of Ishmael, Gn 258 28° 363, 
1Ch 1”, In Is 60? coupled with Kedar as the 
name of a pastoral tribe. The same tribe is men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Cylinder Rm 1 of Assur- 


banipal also in company with Kedar; the Assyrian 
form of the name is Na-ba-ai-te. In col. 8, ll. 15 ff. 
of that inscription we learn that their king Natnu, 
who was the first prince of the tribe that paid 
homage to the Assyrians, joined the revolting 
Arabs, but was defeated by Assurbanipal’s forces. 
Their country is described as ‘ very distant’ (ashar- 
shu ruuku) in 1. 58; Glaser (Skizze, il. 267, etc.) 
places them in the Arabian provinces Yemamah 
and Kasim, but it may be doubted whether they 
can be localized so exactly. His opinion, however, 
that the name has no connexion with the Naba- 
teans, is probably to be accepted. In the despatch 
K. 562 (S. A. Smith, ii. 36) there is a reference to 
the Niba’ati, who probably represent the same 
tribe; and a king Nadan is mentioned in K. 524 
(ib. 54), who may or may not be the king of 
Nebaioth. The king’s name seems to be the 
equivalent of the Hebrew Nathan; it may have 
been altered by the Assyrian transcriber. ‘The 
etymology of the name Nebaioth is probably to be 
found in Arabic; according to the Lisan al- Arab, 
xx. 172, nabawdét would mean ‘lofty places, emi- 
nences.’ The name certainly seems to be a fenu- 
nine plural, which would exclude connexion with 
the Nabat. D. S. MARGOLIOUTIL. 


NEBALLAT (n$23; BA om., 8% #™3 "tf Nafadddr).— 
A town mentioned only after the Captivity, along 
with Lod and Ono, as inhabited by Benjamites, 
Neh 1133, It is probably the modern Beit Nebdla, 
a village N.E. of Lydda. 


NEBAT (v31; Ναβάτ (NaSd@)).—Father of Jero- 
boam 1. (1 Kk 1155. and onwards). The constant 
designation of Jeroboam 1. as ‘ ben-Nebat’ is 
probably the usage of a writer later than Jero- 
boam ben-Joash. It is intended, doubtless, to 
distinguish the two kings. On the first occasion 
of its use (1 Καὶ 11”), the formula has been added 
at the expense of appropriateness, since Jeroboam 
is further described as the son of a widow (B vids 
γυναικὸς χήρατ', ‘Son of Nebat’ may have been 
absent from the earliest form of the narrative. It 
is wanting in LXX of 1 K 12#>(from B). It is less 
probable that ‘ widow women’ is secondary. Nebat 
was therefore dead before his son’s advancement 
under Solomon. The name perhaps signifies 
‘brightness.’ Its equivalence to 2312 ‘God is 
splendour’ has been suggested (Cheyne, JQA x1. 
559). Thatis known as a Sabean name (Gesenius, 
HWB2), The interpretation ‘Nabatzan’ con- 
flicts with 1 Καὶ 1156 (< Nebat, an Ephraimite’). 
W. B. STEVENSON. 

NEBO (τι, Ναβώ, Assyr. Nabiwm, contracted 
Nadu, ‘the Prophet’).—Nebo was the interpreter 
of the will of Bel-Merodach of Babylon, and con- 
sequently had.a shrine in E-Saggilla, the great 
temple of Bel, at Babylon. But his own temple 
was E-Zida (now Birs-i-Nimréd) in Borsippa, the 
suburb of Babylon. He was the son of Merodach 
and Zarpanit, and the husband of Tasmit ‘the 
hearer.’ He presided over literature and science, 
and the cuneiform system of writing was regarded 
as his creation. Hence, in the pre-Semitic Sumer- 
ian language of Chaldza, he is termed dim-sar, ‘ the 
scribe.’ Among his titles are those of ‘the wise,’ 
‘the intelligent,’ ‘the creator of the oracle,’ ‘the 
maker of writing,’ ‘the opener,’ and ‘enlarger of 
the ear.’ Assurbanipal traces to him his zeal for 
knowledge. ‘Nebo and Tasmit had given him 
broad ears and seeing eyes,’ he says, so that he 
had caused the older literature of the country to 
be republished, as well as ‘the secrets of Nebo, 
the list of all the characters that exist.’ In later 
days Nebo was identified with Nusku, a solar 
deity of fire, who was the messenger of Bel of 
Nippur, just as Nebo was the messenger of Bel- 
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Merodach of Babylon. Im the period of Bab. 
influence in Western Asia (B.C. 3800-1400) the 
name and worship of Nebo were carried into Syria 
with those of other Babylonian deities. Hence we 
find a Mount Nebo in Moab (Dt 32%, Is 15), and a 
town of Nebo in Reuben (Nu 32°); see the follow- 
ing two articles. In Is 46! Bel-Merodach and 
Nebo represent the city of Babylon, over which 
they presided. In the days of the later Chaldean 
empire, the kings’ names were for the most part 
compounds with Nebo (e.g. Nabopolassar, Nebuch- 
adrezzar, Nabonid). See, further, Schrader, KAT? 
412f. [COT ii. 105 1.1; Meyer, Gesch. τ. 179; Tiele, 
Gesch. 207ff., 532f. The name Abed-nego (Dn 1’ 
ete.) is for Abed-nebo, t.e. ‘servant of Nebo.’ 
A. H. SAYCE. 

NEBO.—1. Town in Moab (i321; Moabite Stone 
mai; LXX Ναβαύ, NaBd; Vulg. Nabo, Nebo); men- 
tioned in Nu 32? between Sebam (=Sibmah) and 
Beon (=Baal-meon), and 32°85 between Kiriathaim 
and Baal-meon, as among the cities taken from 
Sihon and given by Moses to Reuben, and in 1 Ch 5° 
between Aroer and Baal-meon,in connexion with the 

teubenite (clan) Bela, and in Is 15? with Medeba, 
Jer 48! with Kiriathaim, and Jer 487 between 
Dibon and Beth-diblathaim, as a Moabite city, 
which either had been or was to be laid waste. 
Nu 32 is from P on basis of JE; Is 15 and Jer 48 
rest on an ancient oracle on Moab (cf. MOAB, p. 
412). On the Moabite Stone, ll. 14-17, Mesha tells 
us: ‘Chemosh said to me, ‘Take Nebo against 
Israel,” and I went by night and fought against it 
from break of dawn till noon; and I took it, and 
put them (the inhabitants) all to death, 7000 men 
and boys (2), and women (?), and girls (?), and female 
slaves, for ] had made it taboo to Ashtar-Chemosh. 
And I took thence the altar-heartlis (2) of Jehovah 
and offered (?) them before Chemosh.’ Nebo is not 
mentioned in the catalogue of Reubenite towns in 
Jos 134-23, 

Eusebius (Onomasticon, 283, 93, 100) and Jerome 
(de Situ et Nom.) distinguish the town, Ναβώρ, 
Nabo, from the mountain, Nabau, Naban, and 
place the town 8 miles south of Heshbon, and 
identify it with Chanaath (Kenath), or Nobah. 
Buhl (Geogr. 266) holds that the site of Nebo is to 
be looked for amongst the ruins on Mt. Nebo (Jcbel 
Neba). Kither the mountain received the name 
Nebo as containing a sanctuary of Nebo (cf. NEBO 
[god]), and the town was named after it; or the 
sanctuary was in the town, and the mountain was 
named after it; or the town and the mountain 
were so named independently, because each con- 
tained a sanctuary of Nebo. 

Jerome, on Is 157, states that there was at Nebo, 
‘Belphegor,’ z.¢. Baal-peor, the idol of Chemosh. 

2. Town in Judah (123; NaBed, Ναβιά, Naor, 
Ναβώ ; Vulg. Nebo); mentioned Ezr 2%, Neh 7% 
‘the other Nebo,’ as giving name to the ‘children’ 
or ‘men of Nebo’ who returned with Zerubbabel. 
According to Ezr 10%, in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, seven ‘children of Nebo’ had foreign 
wives, whom they were compelled to discard. 

As Nebo, in Ezr 2, Neh 7, follows Bethel and Ai, it 
should berepresented in the Greek (1 Es 5531) by Ν ει φείς 
B, Φινείς A, which follows Betolion. But Lucian 
has Maxfels, and the number of the ‘children of 
Niphis,’ 156, is that given to Magbish in Ezr-Neh. 
Hence Νειφείς, etc., is held to represent Magbish 
(RVm, Meyer, Entstehung, 145). This Nebo is 
often identified with Nob, cf. Is 10”, Neh 1133, and 
the Nobai or Nebai of Neh 10”, which is probably 
the clan of Nob, corresponding to the ‘ children of 
Nob.’ The site of Nebo has been fixed at Beit 
Nubd, 12 miles N.W. of Jerusalem, and 8 from 
Lydda, or at Nuba, 4 miles south of Adullaimn 
(Armstrong, Names and Places, ete. ; Buhl, Geogr. 
p. 198; Meyer, Znitstehung, etc. pp. 145, 149, 155 f.). 


It follows from the passages in Ezr-Neh that 
families from Nebo (Nob) had remained together 
in the Exile, and returned together, and thus be- 
came ἃ post-exilic clan named after their original 
home. Beit Nubd is the Nobe or «ποῦ of Jerome’s 
Onomasticon, the Betenoble or Castellum Arnaldi of 
the Crusaders (Lane-Poole, Saladin, pp. 332-339). 

The mention in 1 Ch 88 of Benjamite settlers in 
Moab suggests the possibility of a Benjamite 
colony in the Moabite Nebo, which when driven 
across the Jordan founded the western Nebo. 

In 18 30” Tisch. prints B as reading ἐν Νομβέ, 
Swete ἐν Nod: but the context excludes identifica- 
tion with our Nebo. W. H. BENNETT. 


NEBO, MT. (123-19, NaSav’).—The mountain from 
which Moses viewed the promised land before his 
death. The word Nebo occurs in connexion with 
Moses only in Dt 32” (the command to ascend) 
and Dt 34! (account of the ascent) [both P]. It is 
found in the itinerary, Nu 33 (P). Comparing 
the command as given in Dt 3” and Nu 27" 
(closely parallel in substance but not in expres- 
sion with Dt 3%”) with the ascent described Dt 
341%, and noting the ‘mountains of Abarim’ of 
Nu 33%, it follows that (1) Mt. Nebo forms part 
of the range of Abarim, and (2) the Top (head) of 
Pisgah (D) and Mt. Nebo (P) are alternative 
designations of the same spot (ef. Driver on Dt 
341 in Internat. Crit. Comm.). Its situation may 
be determined within narrow limits. <A ridge 
runs out west from the plateau of Moab (see note 
on Mishor in art. MEDEBA), sinking gradually ; 
at first a broad brown field of arable land, then a 
flat top crowned by a ruined cairn (to which the 
name Neva applies), then a narrower ridge ending 
in the summit called Sidghah, whence the slopes 
fall steeply on all sides (Conder, Heth and Moab, 
p. 129). Nebo is 5 miles 8. W. of Heshbon and 9} 
W. of the north-east end of the Dead Sea, from 
it Western Palestine is in sight; but the view to 
the E. is shut out by the higher edge of the Mishor, 
and to the 8. by the ridge running out from el- 
Maslubiyeh. Passing westward from Neba along 
the ridge to its western summit Siéghah, a dis- 
tance of about 14 mile, the whole of the Jordan 
Valley opens out to view, and the traveller may 
see Gilead, Hermon, Tabor, Ebal and Gerizim, 
Neby Samwil and the Mt. of Olives, Jericho, the 
Lower Jordan and the Dead Sea as far as En-gedi. 
Fuller descriptions may be found in Tristram, Land 
of Moab, p. 325; Bible Places, p. 360; Conder, 
Heth and Moab, p. 129f.; G. A. Smith, 7GAL p. 
563; and Driver on Dt 34. The view may well be 
described as embracing ‘all the land.’ It has 
been questioned whether all the places mentioned 
in Dt 34-3 can be seen from any point of the ridge. 
Those who wish to pursue this inquiry in detail 
may be referred to an article in PHFSt_ for 
April 1898, ‘'The Prospect from Pisgah,’ by W. F. 
Birch. The ‘hinder sea’ RV (that is, westward, 
RVm), ‘utmost sea’ AV, is generally taken to 
mean the Mediterranean, as in Dt 11™; and this 
cannot be seen from any point of the Neba range, 
though one traveller speaks of ‘a faint and dis- 
tant bluish haze’ in the direction of Mt. Carmel. 
Birch says, ‘ From no mountain on the east side of 
the Dead Sea is it possible to see the Mediter- 
ranean near Judah. Higher mountains intcr- 
vene.’ He suggests that ‘the hinder sea’ in this 
passage means the Dead Sea, as being behind 
Moses when he began his survey. But the pas- 
sage need not imply that the Mediterranean is 
included in the view from Nebo or Pisgah. When 
rightly translated it runs as follows: ‘And J” 
showed him all the land—(even) Gilead as far as 
Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah as far as 
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the hinder sea, and the South and the Round 
[see C1ICCAR], (even) the plain of Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees as far as Zoar.’ The writer says 
that God showed Moses all the land (compare tlie 
words of Dt 3”), and what follows is Ais deserip- 
tion of its extent, in which he states quite cor- 
rectly that Judah extends as far as the hinder sea 
or Mediterranean. 

Moses parted from the people whom he had led 
to their inheritance before undertaking that last 
mysterious journey ; and of what he was permitted 
to see, it may be said, as of his sepulehre, no man 
knoweth it unto this day. The passage, trans- 
lated as above, reduces the force of an objection 
which has been urged. Why should the land of 
Gilead be shown to Moses after he had already 
traversed it in the campaigns against Sihon and 
Og,* and allotted it to the 24 tribes? Josephns 
(Ant. IV. viii. 48) mentions Nebo as a very high 
mountain opposite Jericho; and Euscbius in the 
Onomasticon puts it 6 Roman miles west of 
Heshbon. The position seems to have been for- 
gotten, for until recent times Jebel Altarus, a 
mountain about 10 miles to the south of the Neba 
ridge, has been identified with Nebo. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR.—See NEBUCHADREZZAR. 


NEBUCHADREZZAR (axs712:23, afterwards cor- 
rupted into Nebuchadnezzar, 78373:23, Ναβουχοδο- 
voodp, Nabuehodonosor).—The Bab. Nabu-kudurri- 
uznr (‘QO Nebo, defend the landmark’), the eldest 
son of Nabopolassar, and founder of the Bab. 
empire, who reigned from B.c. 604 to 561. A 
younger brother of his, Nebo-sum-lisir, is men- 
tioned in a contract-tablet dated in the reign of 
Nabopolassar. He seems to have been of Kalda 
or Chaldean origin, ike Merodach-baladan. Ac- 
cording to Abydenus (Euseb. Chron. i. 9), he 
married Amuhia the daughter of the ‘ Median’ (1.6, 
Manda) king. In B.c. 605 he defeated Pharaoh- 
necho in a great battle at Carecliemish (now 
Jerablis) on the Euphrates (Jer 467"*), and drove 
the Egyptians out of W. Asia. Bab. power was 
now established as far as the frontier of Egypt, 
and the king of Judah became a Bab. vassal. At 
this moment Nabopolassar died, and Nebuch. was 
recalled to Babylon, where he was proclaimed 
king, B.c. 604. Nebuch. now entered upon an era 
of wars and building. Of the wars we have 
hitherto learned but little from the inscriptions, 
which are filled with accounts of his building 
operations. ‘Tyre, which had revolted, was be- 
sieged from the 7th year of his reign (Jos. 6. Ap. 
i. 21) for 13 years, and apparently captured (but see 
Ezk 29; art. BABYLONIA in vol. 1, p. 229%, also 
Hapos. Times, 1899, pp. 378, 475, 520). In the 40th 
year of Nebuch.’s reign (see contract-tablet in 10}, 
new series, iv. 99f.), it was full of Bab. officials. 
After the investment of Tyre, Nebuch. marched 
against Jerus., where Jehoiakim had also rebelled 
(2 K 24, Jehoiakim was put to death (according 
to Jos. Ant. X. vi. 3), and his son Jehoiachin 
placed on the throne. Three months later he was 
deposed, and carried captive to Babylonia, his 
uncle Zedekiah being appointed king in his place. 
Zedekiah, however, intrigued with Apries of 
Egypt, and threw off the Bab. yoke. "ον the 
third time, accordingly, Nebuch. invaded Judah ; 
the Egyp. army was forced to retreat (Jer 37°), 
and Jerus. was closely besieged. Atthe end of two 
years (B.C. 586) Jerus. was taken, the palace and 
temple destroyed, and the upper classes carried 
into exile (2 K 9518, Zedekiah, who had escaped 
from the city, was captured near Jericho, and 

* Any one urging the above objection assumes that these 


campaigns are historical. For a discussion of this point see 
HGHL, App. II. p. 662. 


brought to Nebuch. at Riblah, near Vamath, where 
his eyes were put out, and his sons and chief 
nobles put to death. Gedalhah, a Jew, was made 
governor of Judah, the Babylonian garrison there 
being placed under the command of Nebuzaradan 
(2 Kk 255%). It is to this period that we should 
probably assign the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar 
which have been found on the bank of the Nahr 
el-Kelb, north of Beyrout, and in the Wady Brissa, 
on the road to Hamath. <A fragment of his annals 
informs us that in his 87th year (B.C, 567) he made 
a campaign against Amasis of Egypt, overrunning 
a portion of the Delta (see Jer 46!*-"*, Ezk 295-30), 
and defeating the soldiers of ‘ Phut of the Ionians’ 
(Putu Ydvan). He was succeeded by his son Evil- 
Merodach in B.c. 561. 

Babylon, which had been destroyed by Senna- 
cherib, and rebuilt by Esarhaddon, became one of 
the wonders of the world under Nebuchadrezzar. 
He made it practically impregnable with three lines 
of wall, the two principal of which were called 
the Imgur-Bel and the Nimitti-Bel. [Te also sur- 
rounded it with a deep moat, and lined the bed of 
the Euphrates, which passed throngh the city, with 
brick, building walls and quays on either side. 
He lavished an enormous amount of treasure on 
the temples of Babylonia and the other cities of 
Chaldza ; built a new palace which was completed 
in ‘fifteen days’; and is said to have erected ‘a 
hanging garden’ for his ‘Median’ wife. Great 
canals were dug or reopened thronghout Laby- 
lonia; a huge reservoir was constructed near Sippar 
for storing the water needed in irrigation; and a 
port was founded on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Nebuch. gives an account of his architectural 
works in the India House inscription (translated 
by Ball, 10}, new ser, 111. pp. 102-123). We gather 
from his inscriptions that he was a man of peculiarly 
devout and religious character (see Sayce, Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 97). Cf., further, 
Schrader, AAT? 3611% [COZ ii. 4711; Meyer, 
Gesch. 1, 579, 587ff.; Tiele, Geseh. 410, 421 if; 
Jastrow, Jtel. of Bab, and Assyria, 241 ff. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

NEBUSHAZBAN (jziv133; LXX omits; Theo- 
dotion, quoted from the Hexapla in Q™s, has 
Ναβουσαζαβάν, The writing of the final ] small, 
and the substitution of 1 instead in Kennicott’s 
MSS, is probably due to the desire to inutilate 
names compounded with those of heathen deities, 
as exemplified in the name of Abed-nego for 
Abed-Nebo; compare also Nimrod and Nisroeh). 
—This official was rab-sdris (= rabi-sa-résu, " chief 
captain’ or ‘ chief of the captains’) * at the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem (Jer 39!%). 
To all appearance there were among the officials 
of the Babylonian court many who bore the same 
title, and there is no reason to suppose, therefore, 
that Ashpenaz (Dn 15) succeeded Nebushazban as 
rab-sdris—indeed, another official of the same title 
is mentioned in Jer 399, The name Nebushazban 
occurs in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions under 
the form of Nabt-suzibanni, ‘ Nebo, save me,’ the 
first time in a list of names printed in IV-AF ii. 64, 
col. i. 1. 32, and again in Lnschriften von Nabonidus, 
161, 1.6. This latter text is dated in the 4th year 
of Nabonidus, that is, 34 years after the capture of 
Jerusalem ; and although it is not by any means 
impossible that the personage named may be 
identical with that mentioned in Jer 39", it must 
be assumed, in the absenee of any confirmation, 
that he is a different individual. The name is 
quite Babylonian in its form, the first element, 
Nebu, being the Hebrew reproduction of the divine 
name Nabfi (Nebo, Nebu) found in Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nebuzaradan (Nabi-zér-iddina). The second 


* This title, in accordance with the use of sdrfg elsewhere in 


' OT, is generally translated ‘chief of the eunuchs.’ 
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element, δ σι, is the imperative sing. of the Shaper 
of ézébu, ‘to save,’ the third element being the 
pronominal suffix [an]ni indicating the lst person 
(object). In all probability, proof could easily be 
found that the Hebrew form approximates very 
closely to the popular Babylonian pronunciation, 
in which the ὦ of §ézib was probably suppressed (οἱ, 
Kurbanni for Kurubanni). T. α. PINCHES. 


NEBUZARADAN (jqsina3, Νεβουξζαρδάν, Bab. 
Nabu-zira-iddina, ‘Nebo has given a seed’), a name 
which is by no means uncommon in the contract- 
tablets. He commanded Nebuchadnezzar’s body- 
guard, and, after the fall of Jerus., was entrusted 
with the work of carrying out the wishes and 
policy of his master (2 K 25°), He selected the 
captives, and brought the leading supporters of 
Zedekiah to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah. Five years 
later he was again sent to Palestine, and carried 
away from it into exile 745 persons (Jer 52”). This 
was after the murder of Gedaliah. 


A. Ἡ. SAYCE. 
NECHO, NECHOH.—See NEco. 


NECK (sy zavvdr, ἢ} ‘Oreph ; τράχηλοΞ).---͵Ἰ. The 
neck under the yoke was a figure borrowed from 
agriculture, and implied a state of ownership, 
dependence, and toil. The broken yoke was 
recovered freedom (Gn 27%, Is 1037, Jer 278, Ac 1519), 
Closely connected with this was the stiffness of the 
neck that refused to recognize God’s right to 
yossess, command, and direct (Dt 31”, Jer 7%, 

eh 3°). 2. The foot on the neck was an emblem 
of complete subjection, borrowed from military 
conquest (Jos 10", Ro 164, ef. Ps 110}, It is fre- 
quently seen on the Egyptian monuments. RV 
corrcetly tr. 28 224 (=Ps 18) ‘Thou hast made 
mine enemies turn their backs to me,’ for AV 
‘Thou hast given me the necks of mine enemies’ 
(cf. Ex 2377, 2 Ch 29%, Jer 18” etc.). 3. For the 
neck adorned with a chain, the words j\13 garén 
and 7123 gargarah [only in pl. nisi] ‘ throat’ are 
also used (Pr 13, Ezk 161. 4. To fall upon the neck 
is a form of salutation in the East (Gn 334 467, Lk 
15%). The head is laid on one shoulder and then 
on the other close to the cheek. It is still part of 
the usual act of salutation when a meeting takes 
place between relatives or intimate friends of the 
same sex. It is the brotherly kiss of the monks 
and Oriental clergy. With them a custom origin- 
ating in natural affection has descended to ecclesi- 
astical routine and automatic formality. 

For Mt 18° (and parallels) see MILLSTONE. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

NECO.—The name is written in Hierogl. 
Nk'w;* Cuneif. Niku; Heb., always preceded by 
‘Pharaoh,’ 133 (2 K 23-84, 2Ch 35% 364, AV 
Nechoh, RV Necoh) or 423 (Jer 46°, 2Ch 35”; 
AV Necho, RV Neco); Gr. Nexés (Herod.), Νεχαώ 
(Manetho, LXX). ‘The sources for the history 
of this Pharaoh, who succeeded his father 
Psammeticlius I. as second king of the 26th 
Dynasty +t (B.c. 610-594), are the references to 
him in the OT and a short notice by Herodotus. 
No native monuments of historical importance 
from his reign have come to light. The 26th 
Dynasty is localized by Manetho at Sais in 
the Delta. Itis, however, possible that, although 
residing principally there, the family was of 
Ethiopian descent (see Schafer in Ag. Ztschr. 
xxxiil. 116). Psammetichus had initiated a policy 
of larger commercial interests which, unknown 


to the Egypt of preceding dynasties, had already } 


reached a considerable development in his son’s 


* See vol. I. p. 656, note. 

t He is sometimes called Neco n., to distinguish him from 
the prince whom Esarhaddon had set up in Memphis and Sais, 
and who was probably the father of Psammetichus 1, 


reign. The monarchy relied now, both in foreign 
wars and against internal revolts, not upon native 
troops, but upon Ionian and Carian mercenaries. 
But Neco aimed also at a more extended in- 
fluence at sea, and set about constructing a canal 
which should, by joining the waters of the upper 
Delta and the bitter Lakes, make navigation be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Red Sea possible 
(Herod. ii. 158). But the work was not finished 
by him: whether owing to discouragement from 
an oracle or to the pressure of external politics, 
the canal was abandoned, to be completed eventu- 
ally by Darius.* The fleets of triremes which he 
built on both seas (7b. 159), and the Phoenician 
expedition which he engaged to circumnavigate 
Africa (iv. 42), were further results of the same 
policy. 

The information in 2 K 23 as to his Syrian 
campaign (in 608) corresponds to a shorter account 
by Herodotus (ii. 159). The desire to regain the 
lost ascendency in Asia was always in Egypt a 
sufficient motive for such an undertaking; the 
immediate inducement may have been the defence- 
lessness of Assyria, but recently overthrown by 
the onslaught of the new Babylonian monarchy. 
We are told that, during their northward march, 
the Egyptians were encountered by the army of 
Assyria’s vassal, Josiali of Judah, at Megiddo (2 K 
2374. and a mere amplification of this in 2 Ch 35), 
or, according to Herod. (/.c.), at Magdolus (Μαγδω- 
Aés); that Josiah was slain, and that Neco pursued 
his way to the Euphrates; but, on arriving there, 
returned, capturing on his southward journey the 
town of Kadytis, and sending in gratitude his 
armour fT to the shrine of the Didymean Apollo at 
Branchide. Certain points in the story are, 
however, obscure. Tlie locality of the battle is 
either (1) Megiddo S. of Mt. Carmel, which— 
though Herodotus’ πεζῇ speaks for this—would be 
outside J osiah’s frontier;t or (2) Migdol= Magdolus, 


in which case there is a choice between several 


plese of the name, that in Egypt, S. of Pelusium, 
eing the least probable.§ W. Max Miiller (in 
Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 1898, 3. 54) proposes Migdal- 
Gad (Jos 1537). Winckler (in Orient. Lit. Z. 1898, 
395, and in Benzinger’s B. d. Kénige, 207) recalls 
another Migdol, the Turris Stratonis (Czsarea) 
S. of Akko. Kadytis again has been taken for 
Jerusalem, for Kadesh on the Orontes, and—the 
most probable view—for Gaza (cf. Herod. 111. ὅ 
and Jer 471). 

Neco, pursuing his Asiatic policy, refused to 
countenance the popular election of Josiah’s son, 
Jehoahaz, to the throne. During a second cam: 
paign the newly elected king was seized at Riblah, 
and taken to end his days in Egypt. He was re- 
placed by his elder brother Eliakim, whose name 
was changed, perhaps in compliment to the anti- 
Babylonian party,|| to Jehoiakim. Through him 
Neco was able to exact from the Jews, as earlier 
Pharachs had so often done in Syria, a consider- 
able fine—100 talents of silver and a talent of gold 
(2 K 2555). 

Now, however, he found himself forced to face 
the advancing power that had destroyed Nineveh. 
Nebuchadrezzar II., son of Nabopolassar, led a 
Babylonian army against him, and completely 
routed him at Carchemish (604). All his Syrian 
provinces were at the disposal of the victors (2 K 


* Augustus subsequently turned his attention to this canal; 
hence, suggests Lumbroso (?’Egitto det Grect, 23), the name of 
the eastern province, Augustamnica. 

+ Cauerin Pauly-Wissowa, 1} Ε΄ 810, ‘statue.’ 

1 Maspero still (letter to present writer, 1899) holds this the 
most probable. . 

§ Josephus (Ant. x. v. 1), it is true, has Mevd4; but presumably 
he misread this from Heb. 3p. (See ὦ. A. Smith, Hist 
Geogr. 405). 

|| Stade, Geschichte, i. 674. 
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247), and, for some years at any rate, the Egyptians 
did not venture to interfere in Asiatic polities. 
In 594 Neco died, and was buried at Sais. The 
recorded burial of an Apis bull in his 16th year 
confirms the duration of the reign given by 
Herodotus. W. E. Crum 


NECROMANCY.—See SORCERY. 


NEDABIAH (27:).—A descendant of David, 1 Ch 
318 (B Δενεθεί, A® NaSadlas, Luc. Ναδαβιά). 


NEEDLE’S EYE (τρῆμα [var. lec. τρυπήμα] padlios, 
Mt 19%; τρυμαλιὰ padidos, Mlx 10%; τρῆμα βελόνης, 
Lk 18%).—The impossibility of a camel’s passing 
through the eye of a needle is used by Jesus to 
emphasize the difficulty of a rich man’s entering 
into the kingdom of God. An attempt is some- 
times made to explain the needle’s eye as a refer- 
ence to the small door, a little over 2 ft. square, in 
the large heavy gate of a walled city. This mars 
the figure without materially altering the meaning, 
and receives no justification from the language and 
traditions of Palestine. There is no custom of 
calling this small opening ‘the eye’; it is usuall 
named ‘the small door,’ ‘hole,’ or ‘ window.’ 
there were such a custom, it would not help the 
interpretation suggested, because Orientals never 
speak of the eye of a needle; it is simply the s/iz 
or hole, 11 hur, Arab. khurm. The literal meaning 
is therefore to be preferred.* See, further, Swete 
on Mk 10%, and art. CAMEL in vol. es 345°, 

° G. M. MACKIE. 

NEEDLEWORK is tr® in AV of two Heb. ex- 
pressions : (@) Ὁ" avy (Hx 2086 2716 28% 3.651 3818 39°), 
the exact rendering of which is ‘work of the 
variegator’ (so QPB uniformly ; RV gives ‘ work 
of the embroiderer’); (6) πρρὴ (Jg 5%, Ps 4514, 
1 Ch 293, and 8 times in Ezk), a name which also 
signifies ‘variegated work’ (Moore, Judges, ad 
loc.), and is used of embroidery in which patterns 
were worked with a needle in various colours (RV 
in Jg ‘embroidery,’ in Ps and 7 times in Ezk 
‘broidered work’; once ‘divers colours,’ so also 
1 Ch 29%. Against this being ‘embroidery,’ see 
esp. Dillm. on Ex 26%), 

Needlework is much prized and universally 
practised in the East. Lace is made of great 
delicacy and beauty of pattern, and designs in 
different colours of silk, rendered more lustrous 
by threads of silver and gold, are sewn upon 
cotton, linen, silk, and woollen materials. Chil- 
dren devote themselves to it at an early age; 
among tle poorer classes young women earn their 
mairiage portion by patiently and skilfully pro- 
ducing work of considerable market value, and 
among the secluded women of rich Oriental 
familics the gradual progress of a piece of needle- 
work is a subject of interest and a connecting link 
in empty jhours and aimless days. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

NEESING.—There are in Middle English two 
distinct verbs fnese and neese. The former means 
‘to breathe hard’ and is connected with the Gr. 
wvéw; the latter, which is pure Teut., though 
not found in Anglo-Sax., means “0 sneeze.’ 
‘Sneeze,’ which has now replaced ‘neese,’ is in 
fact simply a dialectic variety of that word (οἴ. 
‘lightly ’ and ‘slightly’). In the 1611 ed. of AV 
the word ‘neese’ is accepted from Coverdale in 
2K 4% ‘the child neesed seven times.’ The 
meaning is evidently ‘sneezed’ (Heb. 72% Po. of 
[71], prob. onomatopoetic, οἷ. séernwo), and mod. 
editors (since 1762) have so spelt it (though Seriv- 


* On the ingenious but futile proposal to substitute ‘cable’ 
(χά μειλορ) for ‘camel’ (κά μοηλος), found as early as Cyril of Alex- 
andria, see Hastings and Nestle in Hapos. T'vmes, ix, (1898), 


» AT 


ener returns to the older spelling ‘neesed’), For 
the word cf. Chapman, Odysseys, xix. 732, 736— 


‘This said, about the house, in echoes round, 
Her son’s strange neesings made a horrid sound ; 
At which the Queen yet laugh’d, and said, ‘‘ Go call 
The stranger to me. Heard’st thou not, to all 
My words last utter’d, what a neesing brake 
From my Telemachus?”? 


But in Job 4118 we find in 1611 AV ‘By his 
neesings a light doth shine,’ which again comes 
down from Coverdale. Modern editors have re- 
tained the spelling ‘neesings’ here, perhaps from 
a feeling that the modern ‘sneeze’ διὰ not express 
the meaning, as it certainly does not. The Heb. 
(τῷ ον) is a different word from that found in 
2 K 455, and clearly refers to the crocodile’s habit 
of inflating itself, as it lies basking in the sun, and 
then forcing the heated breath through its nostrils : 
this in the sun appears like a stream of light (Dav.). 
Now this is the meaning not of neese, but of fnese. 
Wyclif’s word in 1888 ed. is ‘fnesynge,’ and it is 
probable that Coverdale, by whose time the verb 
Jnese had gone out of use, adopted ‘neese’ either 
as the same word or its nearest equivalent. In 
any case ‘neesings’ should no longer be retained, 
still less should it be replaced by ‘ sneezings’ as in 
Amer. RV; the modern word is ‘snortings.’ In 
Jer 816 Wyclif has (1382) ‘Fro Dan is herd the 
fnesting of his hors,’ and there, though the Heb. 
word (πη) is different, the meaning is the same, 
and AV has ‘snorting,’ after Douay ‘snoring (sic) 
noyse.’ . HASTINGS. 


NEGEB (1330, lit. ‘the dry’; LXX νάγεβ, ἡ ἔρημος) 
was a name specially applied to that district south 
of Judah which in comparison with the rest of Pal. 
was waterless.* From the fact that this region 
did lie to the south of Judea rose the later use of 
the word to indicate that point of the compass.+ 
This use became so habitual, the original sense 
of Negeb as a geographical term so obscured, that 
AV ignored the distinction. Wilton (The Neged, 
London, 1863) was among the first to call attention 
to its exact sense, and RV has restored the more 
accurate tr. About forty passages in OT can be 
understood only when this is remembered. Thus, 
e.g., Abraham is represented (Gn 13!) as going up 
from Egypt into the land of the Negeb, while of 
course the direction of his march was not south- 
wards but northwards. 

The hill-country (799) of Judah near Hebron 
marks the limit of the Negeb on the north. On the 
E. its mountains form steep and barren precipices 
above the Southern Ghor and the Arabah. W. it 
descends more gradually and with wider wadis 
toward the sandy tract along the Mediterranean. 
On the S. the plateau of Jebel el-Magrah, ‘ about 
70 miles long and 40 to 50 broad,’ marks the 
natural boundary, though it is probable that, when 
the inhabitants were able to possess themselves of 
what are now the mountains of the Azazimeh, the 
name of Negeb may have extended to these also. 

The entire district is mountainous, composed of 
ridges, which run in general from E. to W. and 
which rise from el-Magrah towards the ‘hill’ of 
Judah in a succession of great terraces. These are 
drained by a number of wadis, shorter and more 
abrupt on the E., wider and more gradual on the 
west. One result of this characteristic of the 
Negeb was that no great road ever ran through it 
from north to south. Trade and war flowed be- 
tween Pal. and Egypt along ‘the way of the sea,’ 
the shore-road by Gaza and the Wady el-‘Arish. 
The peoples of the N. and N.E. would seek Egypt 


* Of. the modern Daroma with the same meaning and applied 
to part of the same region. 
+ Cf. the use of 4} (lit. ‘seawards,’ i.e. Mediterraneanwards) 


! in the sense of west. 
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by what is the modern Hajj road, which leaves the 
Negeb precipices well to the W. of it. Traders 
from Gaza to Akabah and Arabia could avoid 
the worst of these mountains by skirting them on 
the W. and crossing into the Arabah to the south- 
ward of Jebel el-Magrah. Only the men of 
Hebron and 5. Judah, in order to reach these 
points, would probably be forced to climb one of 
the steep passes of Magrah—Yemen, Sufah, or 
Fikreh.* The country was always isolated. A 
further consequence of this character belonging to 
the district was that the Negeb formed a natural 
frontier to Judah on the south. Noarmy, especially 
if it possessed cavalry or chariots, could reach 
Hebron and Jerus. in this direction. Only once 
do we read of an invasion entering by this route, 
when Chedorlaomer (Gn 14), after rounding the 8. 
end of the Dead Sea, led his army across the 
‘plateau of the Amalekites,’ and so fell on Hazazon- 
tamar.t 

In comparison with Judah the country is barren 
and waterless, though in comparison with thie 
desert et-Tih it is fertile. ‘Almost sudden was the 
transition to the upland wilderness, the Negeb, 
a series of rolling hills clad with scanty herbage 
here and there, especially on their northern faces. 
Nothing can be barer than the south-country of 
Judah, neither grand desolation, nor wild, but 
utter barrenness—not a tree nor slirub, but stunted 
herbage covered with myriads of white snails which 
afford food to thousands of birds.’ So writes 
Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 360 f.), and he adds 
that the suddenness of the transition (he was 
travelling northwards) has a geological cause, 
because the soft limestone covers on these hills 
the hard crystalline which makes the south wilder- 
ness hopeless. But Palmer (Desert of Exodus, vol. 
li.) states that there are abundant signs that this 
region in earlier tines was cultivated, and main- 
tained a large population, Toward the 8. there 
are many rude cairns from a prehistoric period, 
and hdzérim or stone enclosures for folding sheep. 
Toward the N., and especially the N. W., the ruins 
of towns are frequent, the hillsides are covered 
with flint-heaps over which to train vines, many 
of the wadis show signs of cultivation in terraces 
and dams which would keep and use the winter 
torrents that stream through these. This latter 
feature of the cultivation has largely determined 
the fate of the Negeb. The artificial character 
of the irrigation, without which cultivation was 
impossible, depended for its continuance upon 

eace and settled order among the population. 

Vhenever this was granted to the Negeb, its towns 

bloomed into a fitful importance; but, whenever 
this ceased, the neglected works fell into ruin, 
the desert reasserted itself, the Bedawin swarmed 
in from the south, or the people reverted to that 
earlier condition. And what has always aided 
that reversion has been that the country when in 
its natural condition is stated to be the very 
ground for browsing camels. 

Thus the Negeb was the favourite home of the 
early Israelites, while they were still nomads. 
Here their forefathers are represented as wander- 
ing between the more settled Egypt and Palestine 
(Abraham Gn 201, Isaac 24%, Jacob 37! 46°). The 
original home of the traditional Avvin may be 
looked for in this district (Jos 13°"), and of them 
the chief characteristic which is noted (Dt 2%) is 
that they ‘dwelt’ in hdzérim, those stone en- 
closures of a nomad-race which depends on its 
flocks. But, when Israel approached this border 

* Those indomitable road-makers, the Romans, did not shun 
even these hills, as the Peutinger tables and broken milestones 
ey Contrast the conduct of Nebuchadnezzar, who on his way 


to Egypt detailed a force to reduce Jerus., but led his prin- 
cipal army by a route clear of these barren hills. 


from the wilderness, the spies reported that the 
Negeb was inhabited, not by Avvim, but by Amalck 
(Nu 13°, cf. Gn 14’); and this people associated 
with the Canaanites (Nu 14%: 46) was strong enough 
to repel the invaders at Zephath-hormah, the 
modern Sebaita. It is possible that Amalek 
held the plateau, while the Canaanites occupied 
the more cultivated wadis. With Amalek as old 
inhabitants of the land 18 278 associates the 
Geshurites and the Gizrites or Girzites, 

The region was overrun by Simeon when that 
tribe turned southward with Judah from Jericho; 
at least the cities assigned to Simeon (Jos 19!8) He 
here. Along with them went the Kenites, who, 
with the natural instinct of a clan which had never 
known erage sea except the life of nomads, settled 
near Amalek (ὐς 1165), But the shock of conquest, 
where it succeeded, shook down the artificial culti- 
vation ; Amalek till the days of Saul was ever on 
one flank, the Philistines rose into strength upon 
the other side; Simeon was probably from the 
beginning the rudest of all the clans (Gn 34, etc.). 
This tribe, never left in peace, needing peace more 
than the others, and planted in a district whicli 
peculiarly required peace, could not maintain itself, 
and merged partly into Judah, partly into the 
Southern Bedawin. The cities of the Negeb are enu- 
merated in Jos 157-82, and assigned there to Judah. 

On the edge of this district, at Ziklag, Achish 
planted David (1S 275), One cannot but suspect 
that by means of this outpost of men, who were 
already accustomed to border war, he hoped to cover, 
against the raids of the lawless border tribes, the 
route down to Egypt, and possibly that to Akabah, 
Incidentally it is noted (18 30" 9710) that the south 
country was divided at this period into the Negeb 
of tlle Cherethites, of Jerahmeel, of the Kenites, of 
Judah and of Caleb, to which Jg 116 may add that 
of Arad (for details see these names). During the 
royal period the Negeb was considered a part of 
Judah, and shared the fortunes of that kingdom. 
Jeremiali (131%) speaks of it as belonging to Judah, 
and as suffering, perhaps more than the rest of 
the country, from the troubles of his time; but in 
an exhaustive list of the districts which made 
up the Southern realm (1725 32% 3318) he promises 
restoration to the Negeb as to the rest. Obadiah 
(v.4%) anticipates that its cities shall possess Edom, 
from which some have inferred that Edom, which 
finally overran this district, was then pressing 
on the borders of the weakened kingdom. See, 
further, on this passage, art. OBADIAH, p. 579. 

LITERATURE.—See references in the body of the article. Most 
of the usual books on Pal. geography devote a section to this 
subject. Of these, Robinson, BRP, is here the best. E. 
Wilton, The Negeb, and Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea, are devoted 
to that district, but are popular. The most thorough work 
is still that of Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, vol. il. 

A. C. WELCH. 


NEGINAH, NEGINOTH.—See PSALMS. 


NEGO (123 [once Dn 3” w\33]).—Found only in the 
compound proper name Abed-nego (133 73y, ‘servant 
of Nego’) given by the prince of the eunuchs to 
Azariah, one of Daniel’s three companions, Dn 1’ 
19 3126. (LX X and Theod. ᾿Αβδεναγώ). It is prac- 
tically certain that \4is a corruption, which may 
be set down to the mistake of a copyist or, more 
probably, of the author of Dn, from ‘2; ΝΈΒΟ 
(wh. see). Cf. the use of Nebuchadnezzar for the 
correct form -vezzar. This is the view of Hitzig, 
Gritz, Schrader (KAT? 429 [COT τι. 126]), Sayce 
(HCAT 532), etc., and is supported by the discovery 
of the name ‘Abed-nebo’ on a bilingual Assyr.- 
Aram. tablet of the 7th cent. (iii. Rawl. 46 col. 1. 
82) and in two Aramaic inscriptions of the Gth and 
5th cents. B.C. discovered, one of them by Flinders 
Petrie and the other by Sayce, on the sandstone 

* Read in the last clause ‘went and dwelt with Amalek.’ 
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rocks north of Silsilis in Upper Egypt (see ΠΟΙ͂ 
177 n.). The same name was borne, long after the 
Christian era, by heathen Syrians (Bevan, Daniel, 
p. 61). It is possible that the author of Dn pur- 
posely changed Neéo into Nego, in order to obscure 
the reference to a heathen deity. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

NEHELAMITE, THE (‘p?n37).—An epithet ap- 
plied to Shemaiah, a false prophet who opposed 
Jeremiah, Jer 297+ #132, According to analogy the 
word should mean an inhabitant of Nehelam, but 
there is no place of that name mentioned in the 
Bible. This, however, is not a fatal objection. 
The Targ. derives the word from a place Helam, 
LXX Αἰλάμ, which is mentioned in 28 10'*!7 as 
apparently near the Euphrates. The LXX in 
Jer 36 [Heb. 29] has B Αἰλαμείτην, ANQ ’EAaulrny. 
Vulg. agrees with English Versions. ‘Nehelamite’ 
might also be related to the personal name Helem 
(1 Ch 733, Zee 64). The AVm ‘dreamer’ is of 
course incorrect, yet there can be little doubt that 
a, play on the words ‘993 and adn ‘to dream’ was in 
the peor her's mind. This verb and the cognate 
nou (0170) are used specifically in Jer (237 51. 28 82, 
cf. Dt 13% * 6) of the dreams of false prophets, The 
words elsewhere are scarcely ever used of the 
higher inspiration, being employed, ¢.g., of Jacob, 
Gn 28"; Joseph, 375%; Pharaoh and his servants, 
40% 415. (all E, not elsewhere in Hex.); of a 
lower order of prophets than Moses, Nu 12° (ef. 
Job 33); of the Midianite, Jg 71°; the object 
of Saul’s desire, 1S 28%25; of Solomon, 1 K 3); 
of old men in latter days, Jl 2%; of Nebuch- 
adnezzar, Dn 2!" ; of Daniel, Dn 12”. 

N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 

NEHEMIAH (a:971).—1. One of the twelve heads 
of the Jewish community, Ezr 2? (B Νεέμιος, A -as) 
=Neh 7’ (BA Νεεμιά), 1 Es 58 Nehemias. 2. The 
son of Azbuk, the ruler of half the district of Beth- 
zur, who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh 9:6 (Νεεμίας). 3. See the following article. 


NEHEMIAH (arons).—Nehemiah is a conspicuous 
instance of the right man in the right place. It 
was his privilege to render great service to his 
nation, for which both his character and his posi- 
tion fitted him. He was patriotic, courageous, 
and God-fearing; he knew how to exercise the 
inflexible will of an autocrat, as well as to be 
persuasive when that would best accomplish the 
good end he had in view. Our reliable informa- 
tion concerning Nehemiah and his times is con- 
tained almost wholly in the parts of his memoirs 
which have come down to us.* We may regret 
that this memoir was not preserved in full, but we 
cannot but rejoice in what we lave; for it affords 
us a picture of this great patriot which is clear and 
well-proportioned. It gives us no information, 
however, about his early life or ancestry, except 
in the heading that he was the son of Hacaliah 
(Neh 1}. 

The first of Chislev, the ninth month (our Dee.), 
of the 20th year+ of Artaxerxes I.t Longimanus, 
B.C. 445, found Neh. in Susa, the chief city of 
Elam, and the winter residence of the Persian court 

*See Ezra-NeuEMIAn, Book or. Torrey holds that only chs. 
1. 2. 383-39 (Eng, 41-6] are genuine memoirs of Nehemiah. The 
rest of the book he assigns to the Chronicler; and this, with the 
whole of Ezr as a historical source, he says, ‘has no value 
whatever’—Comp. and Hist. Value of Hzr.-Neh,. 1896 (Bethefte 
zur ZAW). 

t+ If Chislev and Nisan (cf. 11 and 21) were both in the 20th 
year of Artaxerxes, Neh. must have reckoned the year from the 
autumn, Nisan was the first month of the Jewish as well as of 
the Bab. year, If Neh. reckons in the usual way, his audience 
with the king (21) must be placed in the king’s 21st year, 
and so R.0. 444, On the chronology see Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 
214 ff, ; Berth.-Rys. Kom.2 254 ; Schrader, KA'2, in loe, 

1 Torrey says that we do not know which Artaxerxes is 


referred to in Neh. He is inclined te put the composition of 
Neh about the year B.c. 372 (Ὁ. 


(Del. Paradies, 326). A company of men, among 
whom was his brother Hanani, had just returned 
from Jerusalem. Nel. eagerly questioned them 
about the condition of the city and of the people 
who with Ezra had been struggling to rebuild the 
State. Their report was most depressing to the 
patriot: ‘The remnant which is left from the 
captivity there in the province are in evil plight 
and in great reproach ; the wall of Jerus. is broken 
down, and its gates are burned with fire’ (11:3), 


Does Hanani refer to the destruction of the city by command 
of Nebuch. in 686 (2 K 259), or to a recent catastrophe? In 
favour of the former view it may be urged that we have no 
record of either the rebuilding of the walls and the setting up 
of the gates, or their second destruction. Whatever may be 
the date of Ezr 48-23 (see Iizr.-NEH., Book or), it is evident that 
the rebuilding described there was merely begun, not finished. 
The enemies of the Jews procured an edict to stop the building, 
but not to destroy the little that was already restored. If such 
a destruction had taken place, it is singular that it should be 
mentioned neither by Ezra nor by the compiler. On the other 
hand, if the destruction reported by Hanani had taken place 
more than a century before, the report would not be unexpected 
news, and consequently would not make so great an impression 
upon Nehemiah. It might be urged that he had hoped that 
measures had been taken to continue the restoration, and was 
depressed to learn that nothing was being done. But Neh.’s 
narrative lends no colour to such an interpretation. See, further, 
Stade, GVTI ii. 161; Benjamin, Persia (Story of the Nations), 
127; Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. 1892, 311; Cheyne, Bamp. Lect, 
1889, oe 82, 231 f., JRL 37 ff. ; Gratz, Hist. of the Jews, Eng. 
tr. i. 383. 


When Neh. heard the bad news he ‘sat down 
and wept, and mourned for days, fasting and 
praying before the God of heaven.’ His prayer, 
which 15 full of Deuteronomic expressions (OTJC? 
427), acknowledges the sins of the Jewish people, 
but ealls upon God to fulfil His proniise in view of 
the repentance of the people, and to ‘grant his 
servant (Neh.) merey before this man,’ ὁ.6. the king 
(14), The prayer put into Neh.’s mouth by Jose- 
phus is somewhat different: ‘How long, O Lord, 
wilt Thou overlook our nation, while it suffers so 
great miseries, and while we are made the prey 
and spoil of all men?’ (Ant. ΧΙ. v. 6). 

Nehemiah’s position as cupbearer* to the king 
ensured him an audience; and as the office was a 
high one with rich emoluments, he had a point of 
advantage in preferring a request, and the means 
to accomplish his purpose. Yet it was four months 
before his wishes were made known to the king. 
He was waiting a favourable opportunity; and 
this came only when he was called to serve the 
wine when ‘no one else was before the king’ 
(210 ace. to LXX). His agitation was so great 
when the decisive moment came that his face 
betrayed lim, and he was sore afraid as the king 
reprovingly asked him the cause of his dejection. 
However, he stated his troubles frankly: ‘ Have I 
not reason for a dejected countenance, since the 
city of the graves of my fathers lies in ruins, and 
its gates are destroyed by fire?’ (2%). Encouraged 
by the king, lle asked permission to go to Jerus. to 
rebuild the city. As Neh. mentions the fact that 
the queen was sitting by her lord at the time (2°), 
she may have exerted her influence in his favour.t 
At all events the king granted his officer a limited 
leave of absence, gave him letters to the governors 
of the provinces west of the Euphrates, and to 
Asaph, the keeper of the royal forest, that Neh. 
might sceure timber for the gates of the citadel of 
the temple, for the wall of the city, and for the 
temple itself.t Neh. set out with an armed escort 
furnished by the king, and on the way delivered 
the letters to the governors, not to apprise them of 


* On the cupbearer see Rawlinson, Ezra and Nek. (Men of the 
Bible), 86; Ewald, HJ v. 148; Xen. Cyrop. i. 8. 8; and art. 
CUPBEARER. 

+ Froin the queen’s presence Cheyne and others suppose that 
Neh, was a eunuch (/ntrod. to Zs. 311). Some hold thut Ps 127 
was directed against Nehemiah. 

{ On the motives of Artaxerxes see Stanley, Jewish Ch. iii, 
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his plans, as Gratz supposes, but to secure his 
porsage through the country, his letters to them 

eing virtually passports. At the outset he 
learned of the hostility of Sanballat and Tobiah, 
who were troubled at the news that a man had 
come from Persia to seek the welfare of the 
Israelites (27-19). 

Neh. waited for three days (2") to study the situa- 
tion, then without disclosing his plans to any one 
(2128.) he made a night inspection” of the walls 
attended only by his guard, or by Hanani and a 
few others who had come with him from Susa. 
‘A city was in antiquity a city in the full sense of 
the word only if it preserved its walls’ (Stade). 
An exilic poet had cried, ‘build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem’ (Ps 5138), and Neh. was determined now 
to remove Jerusaleni’s reproach.t Accordingly 
he assembled the leaders and said to them, ‘ You 
see the evil plight we are in, in that Jerus. is in 
ruins, and its gates burned with fire’ (217), at the 
same time informing them of the powers which 
the king had conferred upon him, and of his pur- 
pose to restore the walls. The people saw the 
opportunity, and responded readily to the call. 
Sanballat and Tobiah, joined now by Geshem, or 
Gosham as Wellhausen says it should be read 
(Isr. Gesch.? 169), insinuated the charge of rebel- 
lion against Neh.; but the charge neither intimi- 
dated him nor checked the zeal of the people. 

It is impossible to tell how extensive the damage 
to the walls was. The word used by Neh. in 18 and 
218 (p25) implies that there were only breaches to 
repair; but these were evidently of wide extent. 
Neh. was fortunate in securing the aid of the whole 
population of Jerus., and of several companies 
from other parts of Judah. There were men from 
Jericho, Tekoa, Gibeon, Mizpah, Zanoah, and 
Keilah. Men of every class laboured at the walls 
with their own hands: it is said to the discredit of 
the nobles of Tekoa, as if it were an exceptional 
case, that they refused to put their neck to the 
work (3°); we find express mention of priests, 
Levites, goldsmiths, and perfumers (or apothe- 
caries) among the labourers. Neh. divided the 
work among the various bodies with characteristic 
insight; we read of five cases in which men were 
working at the breaches elose by their own 
dwellings (919. 2+ 28-30), 

Some serious difficulties had to be met, however, 
before all the breaches could be closed. Sanballat, 
finding that his insinuation of rebellion had been 
ineffective, and that the Jews were evidently 
serious in their purpose to rebuild, tried to rouse 
the army stationed in Samaria; Tobiah indulged 
freely in ridicule, trying to persuade himself that 
the labour of the Jews could not accomplish Neh.’s 
purpose. ‘If a fox should go up on their stone 
wall, he would break it down’ (34 Hng, 41%), 
The people did not heed the scotfing, but continued 
their work with a will. When all the breaches 
were closed with a wall half its proper height, 
Sanballat and his allies, angmented now by guer- 
ila bands of Arabians, Ammonites, and Ashdod- 
ites, realized that prompt and vigorous action was 
necessary if the almost incredible progress of the 
wall was to be stopped. They resolved to march 
secretly to Jerus. and stop the restoration by force 
of arms (45, Eng, 4"). Meanwhile the working under 


* On Neh.’s night ride see Stanley, op. cit. iii. 112; Wright, 
JBL, 1896, 129-134, and PHFSt, April 1896. The last two 
articles give the important light from Bliss’s recent excava- 
tions. 

t ‘Accompany Neh. on his lonely ride around the burned walls 
of Jerus., and listen to Sanballat mocking at the Jews for 
attempting to revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish ; 
you will then recognize the occasion of this psalm [102], and 
sympathize with the plaintive words— 

‘ For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 
And it pitieth them to see her in the dust’ (1021). 
~—Oheyne, Bamp. Lect. 70 1. 


high pressure was telling upon men unused to such 
labour as laying a massive stone wall, especially 
when the clearing away of the rubbish was so 
difficult and laborious a part of the task. But 
their burdens could not be lightened yet; in fact, 
the activity of the enemy now added much to 
their hardships. Reports came in of the intended 
attack, and Veh. at once armed his workmen for 
resistance.* He was acting according to the 
authority vested in him by the king, while his 
enemies were taking the law into their own hands. 
The Jews exchanged the trowel for the sword, and 
were stationed to defend the most unprotected 
places in the wall. The enemy had counted upon 
a surprise. When they saw the Jews armed and 
drawn up for battle, they abandoned their pur- 
pose to attack, and the builders resumed their 
work. But the enemy evidently remained in the 
neighbourhood waiting a chance to take the Jews 
at a disadvantage, so that the labourers on the 
wall kept their swords by their side, and a part of 
the men were detailed to hold the larger weapons 
and defensive armour in readiness. Neh. kept a 
trumpeter by him to give warning of the point of 
attack (4°17, ine. 4/5), The people were all now 
obliged to remain in the city at night, for the 
enemy held possession of the outlying country, 
and the city could not be left for a single hour 
without vigilant defenders; so critical was the 
time, that Neh. and the people alike slept in their 
clothes. Yet there is no record of an actual battle, 
and such silence is a pretty sure indication that 
the Samaritans and their allies never ventured 
on an open attack, and never found the coveted 
opportunity for a surprise; but the vigilance and 
precautions of Neh. show plainly that the danger 
was for a long time imminent. 

Another form of trouble now required the leader’s 
attention. The people who were labouring at the 
walls had been obliged to abandon their usual 
occupations, many of them to leave their homes 
and fields. The enemy overran the country dis- 
tricts at will, and very likely plundered the homes 
of those who were working at the walls. Supplies 
were getting scarce for such people, so that they 
had to mortgage their fields and vineyards and 
houses, either to get food or to pay the king’s 
tribute. Many had pledged their children for debt, 
and these were sold as slaves. The wealthier 
classes had taken advantage of the necessity of 
the poor. Neh. was justly angry, and promptly 
summoned the offenders before a public meeting. 
He reviewed his own generous course, and appealed 
to them to be liberal, restoring the mortgaged 
land, and remitting a part of the debt which the 
people were unable to pay. It is pleasant to know 
that his request was responded to cordially; and 
the people took an oath to execute their pledge 
(ch. 5). 

The walls were finished amidst such trying dif_i- 
culties, and there only remained the doors to be set 
up in the gates to make the city’s defences com- 
plete. But Nehemiah’s enemies had not yet given 
up. Having failed to intimidate him by threats, 
or discourage him by ridicule, or take him un- 
awares by force, they now tried cunning. Four 
times they invited him to meet them in conference 
in the valley of Ono in the land of Benjamin; but 
Neh. replied that he could not leave the great work 
he was engaged in (6'4). A fifth messenger came 
with an open letter | from Sanballat saying that it 


* The Heb. text in 46 (Eng. 412) is obscure and confused. 
The LXX furnishes a clear and satisfactory reading: ‘And it 
was so that when the Judwans who dwelt by them came, 
they said to us, They are coming up from all places against us.’ 
The first news of the intended assault was brought by the 
workmen who lived at remote parts. 

t It is said that an open letter was an insult ; see Thomson, The 
Land and the Book, iii, 63 ἢ, 
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was reported that Neh. aspired to the kingdom 
of Judah and had appointed prophets to proclaim 
him, and giving warning that word of this ramour 
would surely reach the king; Sanballat asked for 
a conference, as if he wished to aid Neh. in clearing 
himself of the charge. Neh. knew well that auto- 
cratic kings listened eagerly to such imputations, 
and were not apt to investigate very closely, pre- 
ferring to err on the (for them) safe side; neverthe- 
less he rested secure in his integrity, and accused 
Sanballat of feigning the charges out of his own 
evil mind (658), Sanballat all the while had allies 
and emissaries in Jerus. (611:19). and, having failed 
himself to get within reach of the leader, he set 
them to work. A prophet named Shemaiah coun- 
selled Neh. to shut himself in the temple at night to 
avoid assassination. Other prophets * were also 
hired to stir up his fears, and induce him to take a 
step that would lead to his downfall (64), But 
they reckoned without their host. 

By the month Elul (Aug.-Sept.), of what year we 
do not know, the restoration was complete, having 
been accomplished, we are told, in the remarkably 
short time of fifty-two days 1 (610), Neh. appointed 
his brother Hanani, who had evidently come with 
him from Susa (cf. 1°), and Hananiah the governor 
of the castle, in charge over Jerus. ; he enjoined 
them strictly to keep the gates shut until the sun 
was well up in the heavens,t and to keep a guard 
posted. The latter command was not easy of 
execution, for the people in Jerus. were few, and 
the houses for the most part still in ruins, It was 
apparently difficult to induce people to take up 
residence in the city. Those who did so volun- 
tarily were commended as patriots, and one of 
every ten drawn by lot was obliged to move from 
the country to the city (74111). The completion 
of the walls was celebrated with a great dedication 
service.|| Walls and gates and people were purified, 
and two processions formed to move around the 
circuit of the walls in opposite directions, Ezra Ἵ at 
the head of one company, and Neh. of the other, 
until they met near the temple, where the cere- 
monies of thanksgiving and dedication culminated 
in sacrifices and rejoicings. Appointments were 
also made for the proper observance of the temple 
rites (1227+), ‘These things being completed, Jerus. 
being once more a city without reproach, social and 
religious order being well established, and Neh.’s 
leave of absence expiring, he returned to the court 
of Persia (13°). Rawlinson holds that he was re- 
called, but there is no evidence for such a theory. 

How long Neh. had heen in Jerus. is uncertain. The text hears 
conflicting testimony not easy to reconcile. The memoirs are in 
this part preserved only in somewhat mutilated fragments. In 
614 we appear to have a sufliciently definite statement that the 
first stay at Jerus. was twelve years: ‘From the day when he 
appointed me to be governor in the land of Judah, from the 
twentieth year even to the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the 


king, twelve years, I and my brothers did not eat the governor’s 
bread.’ But in 136 Neh. says, ‘ While all this was going on I was 


* * The prophets of the time were opposed to Neh. and appar- 
ently in league with the hostile neighbours,’ Montefiore, 312; 
see also Wellh. Gesch.2194. But these prophets, inferior as they 
were to their predecessors of pre-exilic days, felt that Neh., 
like Ezra, was reconstituting Judaism on lines not in harmony 
with prophetism ; and in a measure they were right. See, fora 
fuller development of this view, Kuenen, Rel, of Isr. ii. 238 ff. 

t According to Jos. (Ant. ΧΙ. v. 8) the wall was two years and 
four months in building ; according to Ewald, Hts. v. 157, nearly 
five years. The fifty-two days is not only a very short time for 
such a great work, hut also for the conditions described in ch, 5 
to develop. Yet there was every motive for urgent haste. 
Perhaps only the main part of the work was accomplished in the 
fifty-two days. 

{ Sunrise being the usual time for opening the gates. 

§ See Milman, ΕΠ ἰδὲ. of the Jews, vol. i. p. 487. 

|| According to Gratz, Hist, 394, this celebration took place two 
years and four months after Neh,’s arrival in Jerus,; according 
to Rawlinson, Hzr.-Neh, 150, not till Neh,’s second visit. There 
are no good grounds for the latter view. 

“| On the relation of Ezra and Neh.in their administration, and 
on the promulgation of the Law (Neh 8-10), see art. EzRA; and 
Kosters, Wiederheretellung Israels, 1895, 


not in Jerus.: for in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the 
king of Babylon, I went unto the king, and asked of the king a 
leave of absence. And I went to Jerusalem.’ This verse is 
obscure, and its meaning uncertain. ‘I went unto the king 
may refer to Neh.’s return from Jerus., or to his entering the 
royal presence to prefer his request. The other doubtful clause 
is literally ‘to end of days,’ and is generally taken as a reference 
to the undefined period between Neh.’s return to the king and 
his second departure. The words favour this interpretation, the 
context the notion of a limited leave as rendered ahove. Seo 
the commentaries on the passage. 

Neh. either returned to the king after twelve years’ absence, 
and then, after a period of a year as Kuenen supposes, or three or 
four years as Gratz holds, secured a second leave ; or else he 
returned sooner, and in the thirty-second year, B.0. 433, started 
again for Jerusalem, 6514in the latter case would mean that Neh. 
was the real governor of Judah even when absent on court duty, 
ruling by his appointed deputies. On the whole, this view seems 
more probahle than the other; for it seems unlikely that the 
king, who required Neh. to stipulate a limit to his leave before he 
would grant it (26), would agree to so long a period as twelve 
years. Neh.’s chief purpose was to rehuild the walls: if this 
took only fifty-two days, there would he noreason fora long stay. 
The events narrated might all easily take place in three or four 
years, and they are described as initial movements. If Neh. had 
protracted hig stay, we should prohably be informed of the 
doings of such an active and zealous man. Then, again, the 
supposed interval of a year or so does not allow time for the 
development of the evils which confronted Neh. in his second 
administration, especially for the appearance of a mixed speech 
among the children of half-foreign parentage (1374). 


During Nehemiah’s absence at the Persian court, 
serious evils had made their appearance in Jeru- 
salem. Sanballat and his allies had been check- 
mated; Jerus. had been freed from external enemies; 
but internal disorders had sprung up which affected 
the life of the people harmfully. Eliashib had 
housed Tobiah in one of the temple chambers (13%*); 
the Levites* were not supplied with their lawful 
portions (see Mal 37"), so that they were coni- 
pelled to seek their living as laymen, or wander 
about homeless (13!) as in the days of Micah (see 
Jg17f.). Onthe Sabbath day, work in the fields 
went on as usual (13); produce was carried to 
the market in Jerus. ; ant the Tyrian merchants 
sold fish and merchandise on that day (ν..5). In 
spite of Ezra’s great effort, marriages with foreign 
women were common, and the children of such mar- 
riages spoke partly the language of their mothers 
(v.t), Even a grandson of Eliashib the high 
priest had married a daughter of Neh.’s inveterate 
enemy Sanballat (v.%). It is highly probable that 
the report of these evils impelled Neh.’s return. 
When hie arrived he set about the necessary refornis 
with characteristic vigour. Tobiah’s belongings 
were cast out of the temple chamber, and it was 
restored to its sacred uses (13°), The people were 
compelled to pay the tithe + for the support of the 
Levites and other temple officers (v.*). The city 
gates were ordered to be closed during the whole of 
the Sabbath, the vendors who then set up their 
stalls outside of the gates were threatened so that 
they were afraid to renew the offence (v.!%). The 
men with foreign wives suffered disgrace and 
punishment, and the people were put under oath 
to discontinue this violation of the Law. The 
arch-offender, Eliashib’s grandson, was banished 
from Jerus. (v.%), According to Jos. (Ant. XI. 
vil. 2, viii. 2), Manasseh, a brother of Jaddua, 
married Nicaso the daughter of Sanballat, left 
Jerus. and built the rival temple on Gerizim. 
Josephus places these events in the time of Alex- 
ander, but he was not a master of chronology, 6.0. 
he places Neh. in the time of Xerxes; and many hold 
that this Manasseh was the son of Joiada and 
erandson of Eliashib (see Kuenen, Jie. sr. 11. 236 ; 
Montefiore, Hib. Lect. 351; Ryle, Can. 92). 

In spite of the effort of the author of the beautiful story of 
Ruth to soften the harsh spirit of the leaders, Ezra and Neh. held 


the same decided view against foreign marriages, though from 


different motives. The great offence in Ezra’s eyes was the 
* Montefiore regards {1118 condition partly as a result of ‘ the 
old quarrel between priests and Levites’ (Hib. Leet, 350). 
ἡ This was 2 tithe of corn, wine, and oil, asin Dt 14°24 ; gee 


| Ryle, Canon of the OT, 86. 
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infringement of the sacred law. But Neh., while he was im- 
pressed with the dangerous consequences of such alliances, 
citing the sin of Solomon and the havoc it wrought (1328), held 
the great evil to be the imperilling of the mother tongue by the 
introduction of foreign elements. From this it would appear 
that already the Old Heb. speech was in danger, and the 
patriotism of the people was appealed to to preserve it from 


extinction. How long it lasted as a living tongue after this 
time is uncertain. But the seeds of death must have been 
apparent. 


Tradition was as little silent about Neh. as about 
Ezra (see Ewald, Hist. v. 161 ff.). To these two 
men ‘grateful posterity has attributed all the 
beneficial institutions, of whose origin it was 
ignorant.’ Among the worthies praised by Jesus 
the son of Sirach is Neh., whose ‘ memorial 15 great, 
who raised up for us the walls that were fallen, and 
set up the gates and bars, and raised up our homes 
again’ (Sir 49:38, In 2 Mae 1188. we read that Neh. 
purified the sacrifices with the water taken from 
the 1: where the priests had hid the sacred fire. 
His literary activity was also known: ‘The same 
things were related both in the public archives and 
in the records that concern Neh., and how he, found- 
ing ἃ library, gathered together the books about 
the kings and prophets, and the books of David and 
letters of kings about sacred gifts’ (2 Mac 2%. See 
Ryle, Can. 102; W. R. Smith, O7JC? 1101. On 
the character of the letters in which this passage 
occurs see ZA FV, 1890, 1. 110 (ἢ). 

Neh. rendered a great service to his people, and 
its cflect was more enduring than that of Ezra. He 
was magnanimous in his generosity towards his 
subjects. He even purchased the liberty of many 
Jews held as slaves in strange lands (5°); he had 
refused the remuneration which belonged to his 
office ; and he entertained at his own expense 150 
of the chief Jews (61. But he was by no means 
unconscious of his virtue, nor unhopeful of receiv- 
ing a suitable reward from God; in 5 (οἵ, 13%: 9) 
he records a favourite prayer: ‘Remember unto 
me, O my God, for good, all that I have done for 
this people’ (see Montefiore, Hb. Lect. 211). He 
shows also the vindictive spirit found in some of 
the psalmists (3°, Eng, 4** 13%; see also Cheyne, 
Bamp. Lect. 78). But a frank acknowledgment of 
such weaknesses does not obscure the real greatness 
of the man. It has been truly said of him that he 
was ‘the only man who had at once the spirit to 
awaken the old fire of national enthusiasm, and the 
power both to heal dissensions within and to repel 
attacks from without’ (The Psalms Chronologically 
arranged, by Four Friends, 311). On Neh.’s char- 
acter and work, see further Wellh. Gesch.? 173; 
Rawlinson, Hzr. and Neh. ch. xi. ; Renan, Hest. of 
the People of Isr. bk. vii. 82 ff. Josephus says of 
Neh. : ‘ He wasa man of good and righteous char- 
acter, and very ambitious to make his own nation 
happy; and he hath left the walls of Jerus. as an 
eternal monument of himself’ (Ané. ΧΙ. v. 8). 

For other literature, beyond that quoted in the 
above article, see EZRA-NEHEMIAH, Book ΟΕ. 

L. W. BATTEN. 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF.—See EZRA-NENEMIAH, 
Book OF. 


NEHEMIAS (Νεεμίας). ---1. 1 Es 5°, one of the 
leaders of the first return from captivity under 
Zerub, = Nehemiah, Ezr 27, Neh 7%. 2. (B Ναιμία:) 
1 Es 5”, Nehemiah the contemporary of Ezra. The 
insertion of his name here appears to be due to an 
incorrect gloss on ‘Ar@apias or ‘ the Tirshatha,’ Neh. 
being usually called by that title. In the canonical 
parallels (Eizr 2°, Neh 765) the name is absent, and 
the Tirshatha alluded tois Zerubbabel. 

Η. ST. J. THACKERAY. 

NEHILOTH.—See PSALMS, 


NEHUM (o173).—One of the twelve heads of the 
Jewish community, Neh 7’, This form of the name 


SSS ge SSS ΞΘ τ το ξ τὺ τ a ee ΣΞΘΕ ΌΨΘΕΝΕ. ΥΟΙ͂ΘΟΣ ΗΝ: 


CE a -.--΄-᾿Ῥς--..:-:ὌτὈὠτ-.-- . 


is probably due to a scribal error, the parallel 
passage (Ezr 27) having Rehum (n1n7; A’Ipeovpz, Luc. 
ἱΡεϊούμ). In Neh the LXX supports MT, reading 
Ναούμ. The name appears in 1 Es 5° as Roimus (B 
Ῥόειμος, A* ‘Pouérsos), 


NEHUSHTA (savni; Luc. Νεεσθάν, B Νεσθά, 
A. Naw64).—Wife of king Jehoiakim and mother 
of Jehoiachin; a native of Jerusalem (2 K 248), 
She was taken a prisoner to Babylon with her son 
in 597 (2 K 24"), and no doubt died there. Re- 
garding her father, see ELNATHAN. The vowels of 
M'T and the rendering of Jerome, @s e7us, connect 
the word with nyn3 ‘bronze.’ Barzillai is possibly 
another example of a proper name derived from the 
name of a metal. But the stem consonants of the 
word are those also of wn: ‘serpent,’ and animal 
names are characteristie of the period (Gray, Hed. 
Proper Names, p. 108 1.). The Lucianic translitera- 
tion identifies the name with Nehushtan (2 K 18%). 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

NEHUSHTAN.—In the received text of 2 K 184 
we read that Hezekiah, in addition to remov- 
ing the! baméth (EV ‘high places’), with their 
mazzébahs (RV ‘ pillars’), throughout the country, 
carried his zeal for reform so far as to ‘cut down 
the Asherah’ (so RV ; see ASHERAH)—presumably 
that attaehed to the Temple at Jerusalem—and to 
break in pieces ‘the brazen serpent that Moses 
had made: for unto those days the children of 
Israel] did burn incense to it: and he (Hezekiah) 
called it Nehushtan.’ The doubts which so many 
recent critics have expressed regarding the his- 
toricity of the greater part of this verse we need. 
not pause to examine, inasmuch as it must be, and 
is, admitted that at least the statement with which 
the verse closes, and which alone concerns us here, 
is certainly historical. The further question as to 
the relation of this incident to the Pentateuch 
narrative, Nu 21** (esp. v.®), also lies without the 
purview of this article (see SERPENT [BRAZEN)). 
‘T'wo points, however, appear to demand examina- 
tion, viz.: (1) the signification of the name here 
applied to the object destroyed, and (2) the reason 
alleged for its destruction. 

(1) The name of " Nehushtan.’ Two significa- 
tions of Néhushtdn (jn2n3) are possible. (a) That 
clearly intended by the Massoretic punctuators, 
and since generally adopted, viz. ‘the brazen 
thing’ [opuslaeneum κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν. According to 
this view, Neéhushtdn is a denominative from 
nyn3y néhdésheth by addition of the formative suffix 
«ἄπ. (so Ges.-Buhl, Stade, Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 
§ 60. 95, Barth, Nominalbildg. § 207°). The 
further idea of the Massoretes, reflected in our 
EV, that this name was given to the venerable 
object by Hezekiah at the time of its destruction, 
must, however, be rejected. The context requires 
rather that we should find in Néhushtan the name 
by which it was popularly known, and this may be 
got by a slight change in the pointing of the verb 
(cf. Lucian’s text καὶ ἐκάλεσαν αὐτὸν Νεεσθάν, and 
see the Commentaries). (ὁ) The transliteration of 
the word in the oldest Greek versions (A Νεσθάν, 
B Νεσθαλεί, and best of all Νεεσθάν, Lucian) sug- 
gests aflinity with wpi ndhdsh ‘serpent’ rather 
than with néhésheth ‘brass.’ For in 2K 248 the 
name of the queen-mother, who appears in MT as 
xnvini Néhushtd, appears in A as Ναισθά, which is 
identical with B’s Neo@é, Luc. Νεεσθάν (see NE- 
HUSHTA). But it is far more probable that the 
personal name Nehushta is to be classed with the 
other ‘serpent-names,’ NATASH and NAHSHON 
(which see), than with the derivatives of 
nehésheth. ence it is possible, at least, that 
the name of this object of the Hebrews’ venera- 
tion—pronounced with vowels other than those of 
Néhushldn—was also connected in the popular 
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mind with naédsh, perhaps in the signification 
‘the [sacred] serpent’ or ‘the serpent’ par ex- 
cellence (cf. for form and signification }7?).* 

(2) The reason for the destruction of the Ne- 
hushtan is clearly stated. Whatever may have 
been its origin—to inquire into this would be to 
anticipate the article SERPENT (BRAZEN) in vol. 
iv.—it had in recent times become an object of 
idolatrous worship. Incense was offered to it as 
to a divine being. Its continued existence, there- 
fore, was incompatible with, and would have been a 
constant menace to, that purer form of the religion 
of J” which it was the aim of Hezekiah and his 
spiritual advisers to introduce. 

A. BR. 5. ΚΈΝΝΕΡΥ. 

NEIEL (νι; ΒΒ Ἰναήλ, A *AvijA).—A place on 
the borders of Zebulun and Asher, apparently north 
of Cabul, Jos 1977; possibly the same place as Neah 
of ν.18, The site is uncertain. 


NEIGHBOUR (μ᾽ shakhén, Arab. sdken, γείτων 
‘inhabitant’; anp karébh, Arab. karib, ὁ πλησίον, 
περίοικος ‘near’: yrréa’, ny ‘dmith, φίλος ‘ friend ἢ). 
—The law'of neighbourhood is of great importance 
and influence in the Hast. It takes rank after 
family life with regard to the number and authority 
of the customs created and regulated by it. Neigh- 
bourhood is not an occasional incident, but a con- 
stant necessity of Oriental social life, and the latter 
eannot be understood apart from it. 

Tle importance of neighbourhood is due to the 
fact that there are no farmhouses scattered over 
the agricultural districts of Palestine. For pur- 
poses of common safety, the population is congre- 
gated in the villages, following in this respect the 
custom of the pastoral tribes in their encampments. 
From these villages, where the houses are generally 
built quite close to each other, the peasants go out 
to their daily labours in the surrounding fields. 
Domestic life is thus touched at every point by the 
larger circle of neighbourhood. Originating under 
circumstances of common danger, this social con- 
dition has now passed into a kindly preference of 
use and wont. Such village life is now regarded 
as a convenience. The Oriental dislikes silence 
and solitude; very rarely takes a solitary walk for 
sleasure ; chooses summer lodgings where neigh- 

ours are numerous; and, in renting, buying, or 
building a house, considers first of all the character 
of the neighbours. 

Among the modern inhabitants of Palestine the 
Arab. karib, ‘near,’ on account of the surviving 
similarity of social circumstance, means, like the 
Heb. kérébh, both ‘neighbour’ and ‘relative.’ The 
sense of religious protection and union that en- 
shrined the family life is seen in expanded form in 
large towns such as Damascus and Jerusalem, 
where Christians, Jews, and Moslems occupy 
different parts of the town. 

All the Bible references to neighbourhood indi- 
cate that it was an institution of high social value, 
with privileges to be enjoyed and duties to be 
discharged. 

1. Its helpfulness is stated in the maxim of 
Pr 2710 ‘Better is a neighbour that is near than 
a brother that is afar off’ The Arabs have a 
familiar proverb to the same effect, and they 
further happily indicate the service that can be 
rendered by a friend or neighbour by saying, ‘ You 


* It seems to us safer not to hazard any further conjecture as 
to the form of the word. Both Néldeke’s and Klostermann’s 
attempts in this direction are open to serious objection. The 


former (ZDMG xlii. p. 482, note) suggests that jnwni may be | 


compounded of wni+-jm (=7°3R, see the Lexz.), while the 
Jatter asserts categorically that jnwni is similarly a compound 


of wn and jn’ (Ξε) ; see this root pn’ in Ozf. Πεὺ. Lex.), as | 


if denoting the ‘everlasting or the primeval serpent’ (Kurzgef. 
Komin, in loc.), 
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cannot clap with one hand.’ There are, however, 
unhelpful friends, who flatter and ruin the man 
who seeks popularity by lavish entertainment, 
Pr 18%. With these is contrasted the true friend 
who ‘ stiecketh eloser than a brother.’ Tlis is often 
and becomingly referred to the Heavenly Friend, 
but the original sense is a comparison between the 
bond of family life and that of mere neighbour- 
hood, and a declaration that in eertain cases the 
latter is superior. Similarly, an Arab proverb 
says, ‘How many brothers I have had who were 
not children of my parents!’ cf. Pr 17:7 (RVm). 

2. Intimacy is another of the leading features of 
Oriental neighbourhood. Village life is one of thie 
clief fields of Scripture parable. It is easy to 
understand how in the villages people of an excit- 
able sympathetic temperament, living close to each 
other, and having so many interests in common, 
would necessarily have a very intimate knowledge 
of each other’s affairs. This communicativeness 
accounted for the groups of women around the 
fountain, and of the elders at the city gate. The 
shepherd who brought back his sheep in safety 
and the woman who recovered the lost coin must 
hasten to tell their friends and neighbours, Lk 15”. 
In the declaration ‘I have called you friends’ (Jn 
15”) all the intimacy springing from Oriental 
neighbourhood is made possible in the believer’s 
communion with Christ. 

3. The sineerity and sanctity of this relationship 
are constantly emphasized. One of the commonest 
forms of neal bout ἐν service was that of borrowing 
and lending money and valuables, or the keeping 
of each other’s goods in safe custody during a time 
of absence, Ex 227%, Pr 611745. Among modern 
Orientals the giving of bread and flour, and the 
lending of kitchen and table requisites on emer- 
grencies of hospitality, are constantly practised, and 
it is an everyday occurrence in the bazaars to see 
an open shop left with a thin netting over the 
entrance in charge of the merchant in the next shop. 

In the Bible, prohibition is frequently uttered 
against bearing false-witness, making unfounded 
statements, or framing malicious devices of any 
kind against a neighbour, Ex 201817, Dt 5°, Pr 859 
2478 25, The duties of neighbourhood are not to 
be evaded by polite words, Pr 3%, nor its courtesies 
turned to mercenary advantage, Dt 23%4-%, Jer 2218, 
Neighbourhood is a part of sainthood, Ps 15°. The 
great purpose of true religion is the perfecting 
of social life, Mt 713, The want of natural feeling 
in this respect indicated the moral collapse and 
pointed to the political extinction of Israel, Jer 94, 

The highest expression of neighbourhood, ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 1978), is 
repeated and expanded in Mt 5* 19%, Ro 13% 2, 
In the case of the lawyer’s assumed bewilderment 
(Lk 10”%-*7) as to the limit at which the law of 
neighbourhood began to come into force, the ex- 
planation pointed out rather the greatness of the 
distance to which it might reach. Neighbourhood 
was shown to be a creation of the kind heart that 
would discover opportunities and feel obligations 
where the nearest in place and kinship might pass 
by without perceiving anything to do. 

In the East, neighbourhood is an important 
legal claim in the disposal of property. Next to a 
co-proprietor, the neighbour has the first right of 
purchase, especially if his land be irrigated from 
the same source of water-supply. Such a right 
Ahab would have had if Naboth had wished to 
sell his vineyard. 

Neighbourhood, which by intimacy, equality, 
and identity of interest gave to social friendship a 


| basis of patience, trust, and sympathy, also fur- 


nished the occasion to special temptations. Such 
close intimacy gave the fullest ss pace to 
envy, pride, and uncharitableness. ccording to 
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an Arab proverb, ‘ Envy dwells among neighbours, 
and hatred among relatives.’ 

It was because neighbourhood was almost ex- 
clusively the condition of social contact that the 
neighbour was specified in connexion with the 
Mosaie provisions of mercy, truth, and justice. 
The stranger was guarded by the law of hospitality. 
For the treatment of strangers entering the circle 
of neighbourhood, see FAMILY in vol. i. p. 849, 
and GER. G. M. MACKIE. 


NEKEB.—Only in the collocation 3939 1x ‘the 
pass of Adami’ (?), Jos 19%, The LXX finds here 
two proper names (B καὶ ᾿Αρμὲ καὶ Νάβωκ, A καὶ 
᾿Αρμαὶ καὶ NdxeB). Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. Ὁ. 
225) gives Ziyadathah as a later name for Nekeb, 
and there is a ruin called Seiyddeh near the village 
ed-Dadmieh on the plateau east of Tabor (see SWP 
vol. i. sheet vi.), The ‘cutting’ or ‘pass’ is prob- 
ably one leading from the eastern precipices near 
Tiberias. Nekeb is mentioned in the list of 
Thothmes III. as a town of Galilee. See, also, 
ADAMI-NEKEB, C. R. CoNDER. 


NEKODA (x7\p1). —1. Eponym of a family of 
Nethinim, Ezr 2% (B Νεχωδά, A Nexwiddv)=Neh 7% 
(BA Νεκωδά, αὶ Νεκωδάμ) ; called in 1 Es 53! Noeba 
(which see). 2 Name of a family which returned 
from the Exile, but were unable to prove their 
Israelitish descent, Ezr2—=Neh 752 (both Νεκωδά) ; 
called in 1 Es 551 Nekodan (Nexwddv). 


NEKODAN (Νεκωδάν, AV Necodan), 1 Es 57 = 
Το κοῦ, Ezr 9860. Neh 78, The name is Noeba in 
1 Es 5°, 


NEMUEL.—See JEMUEL. Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names, 307, considers Jemuel the corruption and 
Nemuel the original form. ‘Either form is ety- 
mologically obscure.’ Nemuelites, the patronymic 
of the family of Nemuel, occurs in Nu 26”. 


NEPHEG (353).—1. Son of Izhar and brother of 
Korah, Ex 651 (Nddex). 2 One of David’s sons, 
born at Jerusalem, 2 8S 5% (Nddex)=1 Ch 37 (B 
Ndgex, A Νάφεγ) 14° (B Νάφαθ, A Νάφαγ). 


NEPHEW.—In his Select Glossary (p. 146) Trench 
points out that the Eng. word ‘nephew’ has under- 
gone exactly the same change of meaning that 
nepos in Latin underwent. In the Augustan age 
nepos meant ‘ grandson,’ in the post-Augustan age 
sister’s or brother’s son, Nephew (which comes 
from nepos through the Fr. nevew, the original 
Anglo-Sax. nefa having dropped out) formerly 
signified grandson or more generally some descend- 
ant, and only within a century or more came to be 
restricted to its present meaning. The meaning of 
‘grandson’ is clearly seen in Holland, Plutarch’s 
Morals, p. 555, ‘The warts, black moles, spots and 
freckles of fathers, not appearing at all upon their 
own children’s skin, begin afterwards to put forth 
and show themselves in their nephews, to wit, 
the children of their sons and daughters’; and in 
Tymme’s Calvin's Genesis, Ὁ. 872, ‘Jacob layeth 
his handes uppon his nephewes. To what end? 
Namely, to prove that he giveth them place among 
his sonnes, and that so, Joseph being but one, 
might make two heads.’ 

In AV the word occurs four times. In Jg 12% 
‘He had forty sons and thirty nephews,’ the Heb. 
(032 32) 1s exactly expressed in AVm and RV 
‘sons’ sons.’ In Job 18 and Is 14” the Heb. (733) 
is more general, ‘descendant.’ So also in 1 Ti 5 
(ἔκγονος), though in this place the meaning is 
clearly ‘grandchild’: ‘If any widow have children 
or nephews’ (RV ‘ grandchildren’). 

J. HASTINGS, 


NEPHILIM. — This word (0) 52), translated 
‘giants’ in the AV, is found in two passages 
in the OT. The first passage is the note, syn- 
tactically separate from its context, in Gn 64 
‘The Nephilim were in the earth in those days, 
and also afterward, forasmuch as the sons of God 
used to go in to the daughters of man, and they 
bare them children; they were the heroes that 
were of old, the men of name.’ The connective 
‘forasmuch as’ articulates the statement better 
than the word ‘when,’ used in the English ver- 
sions. It is not explicitly said that the Néphilim 
were the heroes borne by women to the ‘sons of 
God,’ and some scholars have held that they were 
not; but this writer certainly meant that they 
were, for otherwise it is impossible to account for 
his mentioning them at all. There is much here 
not easy to understand ; but in these four verses 
we certainly have an allusion to that region of 
mythology so copiously treated in the sacred 
legends of other peoples, the region of demigods 
and heroes. The Néphilim, whatever else may be 
true of them, are thought of as beings analogous 
to the demigods of the nations, 

The other passage is most naturally thus trans- 

lated : ‘And there we saw the Néphilim, sons of 
Anak of the Néphilim ; and we were in our eyes 
as grasshoppers, and so were we in their eyes’ 
(Nu 1333, Hvyidently, the word Néphilim here has 
exactly the same meaning as in Genesis. These 
men are trying to find the strongest possible lan- 
guage for expressing the terribleness of the 
gigantic Anakim ; and this they effect by saying 
that the Anakim are veritable demigods, Per- 
haps they intended to be understood to imply that 
the Anakim were descended from the demigods ; 
or perhaps their language is metaphorical. It 
made the Anakim seem more dreadful thus to 
suggest that there was something supernatural 
and uncanny about them. 
_ When we have examined these two passages we 
have exhausted the direct evidence in regard to 
the Néphilim. Among the derivations proposed 
for the name, one makes it to be from na@phal, 
‘to fall’; either as meaning beings fallen from a 
previous high estate (cf. Is 1412, Lk 1018), or as 
fighters who fall upon the enemy fiercely. The 
latter view has been supposed to be favoured by 
the Greek versions, the LXX having γίγαντες, 
Aquila ἐπιπίπτοντες, and Symmachus Prato, but see 
Dillm. on Gn θ΄, 

In former generations the passage in Genesis 
was voluminously discussed, especially the question 
as to who the ‘ sonsof God’ there mentioned were. 
Some account of these discussions, with references 
to the literature, may be found in Smith’s DB 
under art. ‘Giants’; see also the various com- 
mentaries on this passage ; Lenormant, Beginnings 
of History ; art. GIANT (in vol. ii.) with the litera- 
ture there mentioned ; Budde, Urgeschichte, 30 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Comp. 308. W. J. BEECHER. 


NEPHISHESIM, NEPHISIM.—See NAPHISH. 
NEPHTHAI.—See NEPHTHAR. 


NEPHATHAR (Νεῴφθάρ, AV Naphthar), Nephthai 
(Nepéat, AV Nephi).—In 2 Mac 13** there is a 
legendary account of the hiding of the sacred fire 
of the temple at the Captivity, and of its recovery 
by Nehemiah. It states that the fire was concealed 
by the priests at the command of Jeremiah (see 2°) 

in a dry well or pit. When Nehemiah had built 
'the temple and the altar (sic), and was about to 
offer sacrifice, he sent the descendants of those who 
had hidden the fire to bring it back. They found 
in the well only a thick liquid (ὕδωρ παχύ), which 
was drawn up and sprinkled upon the wood and 
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the sacrifice. On the sun shining out from behind 
a cloud, a great fire was kindled on the altar. 
When the sacrifice had been consumed, the re- 
mainder of the liquid was poured, by Nehemiah’s 
orders, upon great stones. It again ignited, but 
its flame soon spent itself, while that on the altar 
eontinued to burn. The king of Persia, having 
heard of the matter, surrounded the well with a 
sacred enclosure, and used to bestow portions of 
the liquid on those to whom he wished to show 
special favour (so RV). Nehemiah and his com- 
panions called this substance NepAthar, but it was 
generally known as Nephthaz (v.**). 


The second word appears in MSS as Negéusi, Νεφθαί, Negba, 
Cod. A simply repeats Nigfep, Syr. has 9 a and 


ew hDS, Vulg., followed by AV, reads Naphthar and Nephi. 
The reading of v.31 is uncertain (καταχεῖν, κατῶσν εἶν, πα τἔχεινν, 
and the meaning of v.32> and of v.35 is obscure. The legend is 
repeated by the Jewish historian Joseph ben-Gorion, who 
describes the liquid as ‘ water like thick oil and honey,’ and 
among Christian writers by Macarius (fom. 11). A different 
legend is given in the Ethiopic Book of Adam (Dillmann, 1853 ; 
Malan, 1882), which states that Ezra found in the vaults of the 
temple a censer filled with fire. According to the common 
Rabbinical tradition, the sacred fire was one of the five things 
lacking in the second temple (Buxtorf, ‘de Igne sacro,’ in 
Ugolino’s Thesaurus, x. 426), 


The names Nephthar, Nephthai, along with the 
interpretation of the former as ‘cleansing’ or 
‘purification’ (καθαρισμός), constitute the chief 
problem of this passage. They were applied to 
the substance, and not, as Vulg. (hwne locum) 
suggests, to the place where it was found. Two 
suppositions are possible— 

1. That Nephthar was the original word, and 
Nephthat a popular corruption. On this view 
various attempts have been made, some elaborate, 
and none very successful, to connect Nephthar 
with the meaning καθαρισμός, or otherwise to ex- 

lain its derivation. (ὦ) According to Benfey and 
Bier (Die Monatsnamen einiger alter Volker, 1836), 
Νεφθάρ corresponds to the Zend neptar. Naptar 
apanm is said to denote the sacred elemental 
water (Urwasser), otherwise known as a@rduisur, 
to which the highest powers of purification were 
attributed ; (6) Lagarde (Gesammelte Abhandlun- 
gen, 1771.) finds that the Syr. 5ADIOg corre- 
sponds to the Bactrian wdév[a lira, meaning’ puri- 
fication’; (6) Νεῴφθάρ may originally have been 77», 
from 772 ‘to be pure’; (ὦ) it may have been 7983, 
from 15 ‘to set free,’ and may mean ‘liberation,’ 
1.6. of the concealed fire ; (e) it may be connected 
with Aram. 105 ‘ unleavened’ (Ewald). 

2. That Nephthaz is the original, and Nephthar 
the corruption. In this case the form of the word 
and the circumstances of the narrative combine 
to suggest that Νεῴθαί is the same as naphtha 
(νάφθα), the well-known combustible mineral oil. 
The inflammable properties of naphtha, as well as 
its medieinal virtues, were well known in ancient 
times (Strabo, Geog. XVI. i. 15; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
11. 105; Plutarch, Alexander, xxxv.; Dioscorides, 
Materia Mediea, i. 85), and it was further asso- 
ciated with sacred fires. Strabo (Geog. XVI. i. 4) 
mentions a naphtha well in connexion with the 
temple of Anza. The natural flames in the oil 
region of Baku on the Caspian Sea have long been, 
and still are, held sacred by a sect of fire-wor- 
shippers. The legend in 2 Mae 1 may have had 
some actual spontaneous ignition of naphtha by 
the sun’s rays as its basis, but it is unlikely that it 
originated in Palestine. Naphtha is found in the 
waters of the Dead Sea (Thomson, Land and Book, 
ul. 371), but not in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 


| 


to be older than the 16th cent. (see EN-ROGEL, 
JERUSALEM, vol. ii. 285°; Robinson, BRP i. 331-3; 
Pierotti, Jerusalem Explored [Eng. tr. 1864], i. 188; 
Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 456; Warren and 
Conder in SWP, Jerus. vol. 371-5). Most prob- 
ably the story came from Persia or Babylonia, in 
both of which naphtha is abundant. This sup- 
position is confirmed by the part assigned to the 
Persian king in vv. *4, The Jewish writer who 
transferred the legend to Jerusalem may have 
invented the form Nephthar and its derivation, 
the latter being perhaps suggested by the idea of 
‘purification’ in νν. 8. On the whole subjeet 
see the commentaries of Grimm (1853), Keil (1875), 
Bissell (Lange), Rawlinson (Speaker's Comm.), 
Zockler (Kurzgef. komm. 1891); Kamphausen (in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr. wu. Pseudepigr. d. AT, 1898); 
also Ewald, Hist. of Israel (Ene. tr.], v. 162-3. 

JAMES PATRICK. 
NEPHTOAH.— Only in the collocation Ὁ pyo 
mro3 Jos 159 (B πηγὴ ὕδατος Μαφθώ, A. . . Ναφθώ) 
18” (BA Ναφθώ). It was a place with water, on 
the boundary of Judah and Benjamin, near the 
Vale of Rephaim. According to the Talmud 
(Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. Ὁ. 146), Nephtoah was 
the same as Etam, now ‘Ain ‘Atdn, south of Beth- 
lehem at the so-called Pools of Solomon—Pilate’s 
aqueduct. ‘This position seems to agree with 
Ephron (which see), being the mountain district 
west of Bethlehem. Nephtoah has been placed 
at Lifta (so Tobler, Robinson, Sepp, Baedeker- 
Soein, etc.), about 3 miles N.W. of Jerusalem, 
but this name does not contain the necessary 
guttural, and the site appears to be irreconcilable 
with those of Chesalon and Kiriath-jearim, since 
the border would run 8.W. instead of N. from 
Kiriath-jearim to Chesalon. See KIRIATI-JEARIM. 
Lifta is more probably Eleph (which see) of Ben- 
jamin, It is not remarkable for its water supply 
(but see Barclay, City of Great King, p. 544), 
whereas ‘Ain ‘“Atdnisa fine spring. For both sites 
see SW P vol. iii. sheet xvii.; and cf. ZDPY iii. 79. 

C. R. CONDER. 

NEPHUSHESIM, NEPHUSIM.—See NAPHISH. 


NER (3; B Νηρεί, Νήρ, A N%jp)—The son of 
Abiel and father of Abner, and therefore the uncle 
of Saul (18 1455), According to 1 Ch 8%=9%, 
Ner was the father of Kish, and therefore the 
grandfather of Saul: the same authority (9%) 
uives Jewel (syn, AV Jehicl) as the name of Ner’s 
father, bnt probably both statements are erroneous 
(cf. Bertheau on 1 Ch 8°), The statement of the 
Chronicler has misled some scholars into treating 
the words ‘Saul’s uncle’ (18 1459) as referring to 
Abner; the more natural construction is to take 
them as a description of Ner. The view adopted 
above as to the relationship of ΝΟΥ and Saul is 
confirmed by Josephus (And. VI. vi. 6, Nijpos δὲ καὶ 
Kets ὁ Σαούλου πατὴρ ἀδελφοὶ ἦσαν, viol δ᾽ ᾿Αβελίου). 

In accordance with this testimony we must τϑϑμ] 
‘sons of’ (33) for ‘son of [Abiel]’ (13) in 185 14", 
and render that verse, ‘And Kish the father of 
Saul, and Ner the father of Abner, were sons of 
Abiel’; so Driver, Klost., Budde. 

J. Εν STENNING. 

NEREUS (Nvpev’s).—The name of a Roman Chris- 
tian, greeted, alone with his sister and certain 
others, in Ro 16". The form of expression, ‘ salute 
Vhilologus and Julia, Nereus and his sister, and 
Olynipas, and all the saints that are with them,’ 
suggests that these persons formed a small Christian 
community by themselves. The nanie is found in 
inscriptions of the imperial household (CfZL vi. 


The well Bir δἰ δ, a little below the junction of 4344), and is well known in the legends of the 


the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, is known 


Roman Church. The Actsaf Nereus and Achilleus, 


also as the ‘ well of Nehemiah,’ and is connected | which are of a late date and composite charac- 


with this levend. hut the tradition does not seem 


ter, call these saints the ennuch chamberlains of 
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Domitilla, the virgin niece of Vespasian, and nar- 
rate how they persuaded their mistress to refuse to 
marry a son of the Consul, and to remain a virgin. 
Later, after other legends of the early Roman 
Chureh have been introduced, their death is de- 
seribed. These names are, however, older than 
the Acts. One of the well-known inscriptions of 
Damasus describes them as two soldiers whose 
faith compelled them to desert their unchristian 
profession, and who had to pay the penalty with 
their lives. There are other archeological remains, 
and the Chureh of St. Nereus and Achilleus was 
very old, dating under the name of Faseiolae from 
the 4th cent. at least. The Acts state that Nereus 
and Achilleus were buried in the cemetery of St. 
Domitilla in the Via Ardeatina, and probably the 
origin of the legend in the Acts is that these two 
names appeared somewhat conspicuously in the 
catacomb near.the tomb of Domitilla, and suggested 
that they might be associated with her in history. 
The fact that Nereus is combined with Achilleus— 
a naine which does not appear in the Epistle to the 
Romans—suggests that there was an independent 
archeological source for the name, and that it 
belonged to the early history of the Roman 
Church. 


LIvERATURE.—Acta Sanetorwm, May, vol. ii. Ὁ. 43 Teate 
und Untersuchungen, xi. 23 Bull, Arch. Christ., 1874, p. 20, 
1875, p. 8; Lightfoot, Clement, i. p. 61. 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

NERGAL (ra; Β τὴν ’Epyé, A om., Lue. τὸν 
Νιριγέλ, Nergel, 2K 17°; Bab. Ne-wru-gal, ‘the 
lord of the great city’ of Hades) was worshipped 
at Cutha (now Tell Lbrahim) along with his wife 
Laz. He presided over the necropolis which lay 
in the desert near Cutha. In pre-Semitic times 
he was invoked as U-gur, ‘the taskmaster (?),’ 
and in later days was made a son of the Bel of 
Nippur, and identified with Lugal-banda, the god 
of the city of Marad. He was addressed as ‘the 
hero of the gods,’ ‘who marches in front of them’ 


to battle, and among his names (when identified - 


with the planet Mars) are those of Allamu and 
Almu. The Assyr. kings regarded him as the 
patron of hunting. See, further, Schrader, KAT? 
9897. [COT i. 275f.]; Meyer, Gesch. i. 175 ff. ; 
Tiele, Gesch. 530. A. H. SAYCE. 


NERGAL-SHAREZER (πε 7; B Nayapyac- 
νασέρ, S* AQ Nacép, τε Νηρεὰ Σαρσάρ, Theod. Napyér 
Σαρασάρ, Nergelsereser, Bab. Nergat-sar-uzur, “Ὁ 
Nergal, defend the king’!).—In Jer 39° we 
read that after the capture of Jerusalem the chicf 
Babylonians entered the city and sat in ‘the 
middle gate,’ among them being Nergal-sharezer 
the Rab-mag, and that, subsequently, Nebuzar- 
adan the commander of the body-guard, Nebushas- 
ban the Rab-saris (Bab. Rab-sa-risi, ‘chief of the 
xrinces’), and Nergal-sharezer the Rab-mag, re- 
Se Jeremiah from the prison into which he 
had been thrown. In v.® the text has fallen into 
confusion, and we ought to read ‘Samgar-nebo 
the Sar-sechim, Nebushasban the Rab-saris, and 
Nergal-sharezer the Rab-mag.’ Rab-mag is the 
Babylonian Rab-mugi or ‘ chief of the physicians,’ 
and it is hardly doubtful that the Nergal-sharezer 
who in Jeremiah occupies a place so near Nebu- 
chadrezzar is the Nergal-sharezer who subsequently 
became king of Babylonia, and is known to classical 
writers as Neriglissar. We learn from the inscrip- 
tions that he married a daughter of Nebuch., and 
his name appears in several contracts drawn up 
in the reign of Evil-Merodach the son and suc- 
cessor of Nebuch., more especially in relation to 
the purchase of house-property. In one of the 
contracts mention is made of his son Merodach- 
bal-uzur. Nergal-sharezer was the son of Lel- 
sum-iskun, to whom, in one of his son’s inscrip- 


tions, is erroneousl 
In B.c. 559 Kivil-Merodach was murdered, and 
Nergal-sharezer seized the throne, which he held 


given the title of ‘king.’ 


for nearly four years. He built a palace on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, and was succeeded 
in B.C. 556 by his son Labasi-Merodach (Laboroso- 
archod), whe was murdered after a reign of nine 
months. There are grounds for believing that 
Nergal-sharezer’s reign was troubled by invasion. 
Immediately after his accession he mavried his 
daughter to Nebo-sum-yukin the priest of Nebo 
at Borsippa, who may therefore have had much 
to do with placing him on the throne. See, 
further, Schrader, AT? 416 [COT ii. 109]; Stade, 
Gesch. 1. 646; Tiele, Gesch. 430. A. H. SAYCE. 


NERI (Nypef Tisch. Treg. WH; Νηρί TR).—An 
ancestor of Jesus, Lk 377. See next artiele, 


NERIAH (73).— The father of Baruch, Jer 32 
(Gr. 39] 12. 16 36 [43] 4 & 32 43 [60] 3:85 45 [51]! 51 [28] 
5°, In Bar 11 the Greek form of the name, Nerias 
(Nyp(e)éas), is retained. The same name appears 
in another Greek form Neri (Nyp(e)f) in St. Luke’s 
cenealogy of our Lord, according to which one 
Neri was the father of Shealtiel, Lk 3°’. 


NERIAS (Nyaplas)—The Greek form of the name 
NERIAH (wh. see). It occurs only in Bar 11 as the 
name of the father of Baruch. 


NERO (Népwv).—The name of Nero does not 
occur in the NT, but he is the ‘ Cesar’ to whom 
St. Paul appeals in Ac 25"; before whose tribunal 
he was twice tried (assuming an earlier acquittal 
and later reimprisonnient) ; and in whose imperial 
establishment the apostle had fellow-believers and 
probably converts (Pli 433). 

Nero’s reign covers an important period of NT 
history, and his attitude towards the early Church 
had a memorable influence on its fortunes. Born 
in A.D. 37, of parents—Domitius and Agrippina— 
who botli belonged to the family of the Cesars,* 
Nero was destined from childhood for the imperial 
throne by his ambitious mother, who first (A.D. 49) 
secured her own marriage to the emperor Claudius, 
her uncle; then the betrothal of Nero and Octavia, 
the daughter of Claudius and Messalina (the 
marriage being consummated four years later) ; 
finally, in A.D. 50, the adoption of Nero as the 
emperor’s son and designated successor, with the 
supersession of Claudius’ own son, Britannicus. 
When Claudius died suddenly, in A.D. 54,+ Nero, 
mainly through his mother’s strategy, was peace- 
fully accepted as emperor by army, senate, and 
people (Tac. Ann. xii. 68, 69). 

rajan is said (Aur. Vict. Hpit. Nero) to have 
deseribed the first quinguennium of Nero’s reign 
as far superior to any other period of imperial rule. 
During those years he was under the guidance of 
Seneca, the philosopher (his tutor in boyhood), and 
of Burrus, prefect of the preetorian guard, an 
honest and virtuous soldier. By these counsellors 
the influence of Agrippina, originally potent, was 
at an early stage counteracted, and eventually sup- 
planted.t The emperor’s exemplary clemency § 
in the beginning of his reign ; his habitual accessi- 


* Aprippina was a great-granddaughter of Augustus, and 
Domitius a grandson of Octavia the sister of Augustus. 

1 According to Pliny (ΠΗ N xxii, 22), Tac. (Ann. xii. 66), and 
Suet. (Claud. 44), Claudius was poisoned by Agrippina. Suet., 
however, admits discrepancies in the reports as to occasion, 
administration of poison, and attendant circumstances. 

t{ Tac. Ann. xiii. 2, 5, 6, 21, xiv. 2. At the outset of his 
reign Nero gave, on one occasion, as military watchword, ‘ The 
best of mothers.’ 

§ Sen. de Clen. i. 1, 11, ii, 1; Tac. Ann. xili, 11; Suet. 
Nero, 10. The assassination of Silanus, soon after Nero's 
accession, was without his knowledge, and the compulsory 
suicide of Narcissus against his desire (Tac. Ann. xii. 1); 
Agrippina being in both cases the responsible agent. 
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bility and liberal provision of spectacles and 


_largesses (Suet. Nero, 10, 11); his constitutional 


recognition of the authority of the senate (Tae. 
Ann, xiii, 45); his laudable endeavours to mitigate 
taxation and suppress extortion (74. 50, 51); and 
his vigorous foreign policy against Parthian 
ageression and British insurrection,* —all this 
secured favour for Nero personally, as well as 
respect for his government. It caused, also, some 
toleration to be extended to his excessive vanity, 
adulterous amours, and scandalous nocturnal esea- 
pades, when he roamed in disguise throughout the 
city, and committed outrages on peaceful citizens 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 12, 25, 46). 

It is difficult to believe that, within the first 
year of his reign, Nero (without his mother’s 
complicity and against her desire) deliberately 
poisoned Britannicus, his brother through adop- 
tion, a boy of fourteen. The early incidental 
reference (c. 78 A.D.) to the murder by Josephus 
(BJ τι. xii. 1), and the later detailed account of 
Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 15 ff.), followed by Suetonius 
(Nero, 33) and Dio (61. 7. 4), amply prove that 
the crime was attributed to Nero soon after, if not 
before, his death. Motives are found in Nero’s 
youthful jealousy and fear of an imperial rival 
whom even Agrippina night support. But (1) the 
remark of Tacitus (Anm. i. 1) must be kept in mind 
that the histories of Nero and other early emperors 
were ‘during their reign falsified through fear, and 
after death fabricated through hatred’; (2) Seneca, 
writing soon after Britannicus’ death (de Clem. i. 
11), declares that Nero had never shed the blood 
of a Roman citizen nor of any human being in the 
world; (3) the details of the alleged murder are 
not inconsistent with Nero’s own allegation that 
Britannicus died in a fit of epilepsy.t Sudden 
death was frequently ascribed to poison; and the 
later undoubted crimes of Nero might induce belief 
in his earlier cuilt. 

Nero’s connexion (from A.D. 58) with Poppa 
(the wife of Otho, afterwards emperor), and her 
fatal ascendency over him, became the chief factor 
in his thorough demoralization, and a direct or 
indirect occasion of many of his crimes. Poppa 
coveted the position of empress, and determined to 
secure the divorce and removal of the neglected 
Octavia. Agrippina’s remanent influence stood in 
the way, and must be destroyed. Nero had already 
been partially alienated from his mother by her 
interference with his private habits as well as 
imperial administration ; and her vindictive dis- 
position had raised up enemies against her in the 
court. Poppsea fostered filial estrangement and 
encouraged the animosity of courtiers. The issue 
was Agrippina’s tragic death, of which two con- 
flicting accounts have come down, both inherently 
improbable—(1) Nero’s own statement to the senate 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 11) that Agrippina, foiled in an at- 
tempt to compass his death, had atoned for her crime 
by snicide. An ambitious woman might have con- 
spired against a court-party from which she was 
excluded ; but Nero’s death would have destroyed 
her one hope of regaining power. (2) The account 
of Tacitus (xiv. 3-8), followed by Suetonius (Nero, 
34), that Nerowas guilty of deliberate and persistent 
matricide, employing his freedman Anicetus, first 
to cause Agrippina to be shipwrecked, and then, 
on her escape, to assassinate her. The details of 


* Corbulo and Suetonius Paulinus, the two ablest generals of 
their day, were sent, the former in 55 to repel the Parthians, 
the latter in 58 to complete the subjugation of Britain. 

+ Apart from this incident, tbere is no actual evidence that 
the ancient Romans were acquainted with any poison which, 
after double dilution, could have caused instantaneous death or 
sudden lividness, agrclated by Tacitus. Undoubtedly, however, 
a distillation from the leaves of tbe cherry-laurel, which might 
then have been obtained from Asia Minor, would have produced 
the effect desired (Burnetit’s Afed. Bot. ii. 117). 
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this record bristle with improbabilities: (4) the 
secret preparation of a vessel which would suddenly 
fall to pieces, without the majority of the seamen 
knowing what would happen; (0) the hardened 
emperor caressing the mother whose murder he 
had arranged, and clinging fondly to her bosom; 
(c) the virtuous Burrus and Seneca joining in the 
crime With a calewlating callousness worse than 
that ascribed to Nero himself. (ὦ) Suetonius adds 
that Nero had thrice previously tried to poison 
Agrippina, who had fortified herself beforehand 
with antidotes! It is not improbable that Nero, 
under Poppzea’s influence, believed in his mother’s 
conspiracy against the existing administration ; 
that in the midst of a nocturnal debauch he 
ordered her violent arrest; and that in the con- 
flict occasioned by her resistance she was killed. 

The death of Burrus, in 62 (not without some 
suspicion of poison, Tac. Ann. xiv. 5), relieved 
Poppa of another obstacle to her ambition ; and 
the appointment of Tigellinus as prefect of the 
preetorians in his stead provided her with a willing 
accomplice and Nero with another evil genius—a 
fresh instigator to vice as well as crime. Imperial 
orgies became viler and more shameless. Influential 
senators were removed from Rome and assassinated 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 57, 59): Seneca, in despair, with- 
drew into private life (16. 53-56). Poppsea’s time 
had come. Octavia, through perjured witness 
pronounced guilty of infidelity, was divorced, 
banished, and finally murdered (Tac. xiv. 60-64), 
Poppeea was espoused, and before the close of the 
year, on the birth of a daughter (who died in 
ulfaney), received the title of Augusta. The un- 
bounded extravagance which the empress and 
Tigellinus encouraged led to financial embarrass- 
ments. These were relieved by charges of treason 
(followed by confiscation) against wealthy citizeus, 
through which the upper classes were exasperated ; 
and by oppressive taxation, which made Nero nn- 
popular even among those who would have toler- 
ated his crimes ; while the emperor’s exhibition of 
himself upon the stage, however acceptable to the 
lowest class, and publicly applauded, excited much 
private disgust (Tac. xiv, 14, 15). 

Before this time Nero’s relations with the 
Christians had begun. St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, with its favourable reference to the 
‘powers that be’ (13'*), had been written during 
the first quinquennium, to which also belongs the 
charge of superstitio externa (supposed by some to 
be Christianity) against Pomponia Greecina, wife 
of Aulus Plautius (Tae. Ann. xiii. 32; de Rossi, 
Roma Sotter. ii. 360ff.; cf. Lighté. Clement, i. 
30 ἢ). The apostle’s arrival in Rome took place, 
probably, soon after Agrippina’s death (see art. 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT in vol. i. p. 424); his mild 
imprisonment, tolerated evangelization, and earlier 
trial, issuing in acquittal (according to the common 
theory), belong to the period of Poppzea’s ascend- 
ency. That St. Paul was tried by N ero in person, 
although not certain, is highly probable; for, 
amid much carelessness, the emperor was par- 
ticular in his attention to appeals from the pro- 
vinces in criminal cases. He received from each of 
his assessors a written opinion, and pronounced 
sentence personally from the tribunal on the fol- 
lowing day (Suet. Nero, 15; cf. Tac. Ann. xiii. 4). 
Poppa had leanings towards Judaism, is de- 
seribed by Josephus (And. XX. vill. 11) as θεοσεβής, 
and twiee interceded with Nero on behalf of Jews 
(Jos. Zc and Vita, 3). She may not, however, 
have concerned herself with St. Paul’s case; and, 
in the absence of any powerful antagonistic influ- 
ence at court, the elogiuwm of Festus would tell 
strongly in the apostle’s favour. The intervention 
of Sencea, the brother of Gallio (indieated in the 


1 apocryphal Passio Pawli, i.), is no more than 
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possible.* Up to the time of Gallio’s proconsul- 
ship (1.6. A.D. 52-3 or 53-4), and probably for some 
years afterwards, the Roman government regarded 
Christians, apparently, as only a sect of Jews. 
The trial at Hane of a Christian who was also 
civis omanus may have been, as Ramsay suggests 
(Hapositor, July 1893), the occasion of a more 
thorough investigation which enlightened the im- 
perial authorities as to the true relation between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

In A.D. 64 the tolerant attitude of Nero’s 
governnient towards Christianity was suddenly 
transformed into cruel hostility. In July of that 
year took place the great fire at Rome, which 
raged for nine days, and through which, out of 
fourteen civic districts, three were totally, and 
seven partially, destroyed. Nero was at Antium 
when the conflagration broke out. The measures 
taken by the government for the suppression of 
the fire (Tac. Ann. xv. 40); his own fearless super- 
vision of these efforts without a guard (ἐδ. 50); and 
the occurrence of the disaster at a time when the im- 
perial finances were seriously embarrassed, render 
it highly improbable that Nero either instigated 
or deliberately extended the conflagration, But 
he probably gave occasion for the charge of com- 
plicity, which was widely believed at the time, by 
previous sanitation reforms, laudable but keenly 
opposed (Lanciani, Anc. Rome, Ὁ. 122), unbecoming 
admiration of the magnificence of the spectacle, 
ill-diseuised pleasure at the opportunity of re- 
building large portions of the city in a more 
magnificent style, and the significant annexation 
of a considerable part of the desolated area for the 
erection of his ‘Golden House.’ The fact, more- 
over, that the flames, after temporary arrest, 
broke out afresh in the gardens of Tigellinus, 
gave some colour to the suspicion that if he had 
nothing to do with the original fire, he might, 
nevertheless, have caused the second outbreak 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 40). The common belief in Nero’s 
ceuilt, and the danger of revolution, owing to 
bitterness engendered in many thousands of 
ruined and homeless sufferers, led to the em- 
peror, either spontaneously, || or at the suggestion 
of Poppxa{l or some malignant courtier, imput- 
ing the conflagration to the Christians.** Some 


* Seneca, however, who had probably not yet retired, may have 
been an assessor ; and, in any case, to the equitable principles of 
administration established under his influence, the acquittal of 
St. Paul was largely due. 

ἐ1ὺ is accepted as a fact by Pliny (ΗΝ xvii. 1. 1), who wrote 
about A.D. 77; also by Suetonius (Vero, 38) in A.D. 120. Tacitus 
writes (A.D. 115-117), ‘forte an dolo principis incertum,’ and 
indicates that older authorities were divided in opinion (Anz. 


xv. 88). 
{ Of this Golden House, which reached from the Palatine to 
tbe Esquiline, and had triple colonnades a mile in length, Nero 
declared that ‘now at last he was housed like a human being’ 
eq Nero, 33; cf. Tac. Ann. xv. 42; Middlet. Ane. Rome, ii. 
146). 
§ The story that ‘Nero fiddled while Rome was burning’ 
originated, doubtless, in the report (Tac. Ann, xv. 42) that he 
gang, during the fire, of the ruin of Troy—a report based prob- 
ably on the fact that, a year after the fire, the emperor, with 
questionable taste, read in public his ‘Zroica,' a poem con- 
taining frequent allusions to the recent fire (Renan, Hibd. Lect. 

. 72.1.). 

7 || Nero might have heard from Jews, at St. Paul’s trial, 
calumnies against the Christians, which, although proved to be 
baseless in the apostle’s case, would now suggest themselves to 
the emperor 88 a convenient foundation for his charge. 

4 Clement of Rome (Ep. to Cor. δ, 6) writes that the Christians 
guffered ‘through envy and jealousy.’ The reference is indefi- 
nite, but may apply (in part) to Jews in Nero’s time who em- 
ployed Poppa 88 a medium for fixing the charge of arson on 
the Christians (Farrar, Harly Days of Christianity, i. 64). 

** There seems to be no good reason for questioning the 
accuracy of Tacitus’ reference to Christians as the sole objects of 
persecution in connexion with the fire. The ‘ingens multitudo’ 
of victims (Tac. Ann. xv. 44) referring to judicial executions, 
need not imply more than several hundreds. Gibbon (Decline 
and Fall, ch. xvi.) conjectures that the real victims were 
Jewish Zealots who had received the name Galileans from 
Judas of Galilee (Ac 597), and thus were afterwards confounded 
with Christian ‘ Galileans’*; but there is no evidence that the 
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placsibilty would be given to the charge by their 
orror of pagan temples, many of which perished 
(Tac. Ann. xy. 41), by their supposed disloyalty 
and ‘hostility to society’ (1b. 44), and by their 
expectation of an impending destruction of the 
world by fire (2Th 18, 2P 37). According to 
Tacitus, ‘those in the first place were brought to 
trial who made open profession’ (i.e. of the Chris- 
tian faith). ‘Thereafter, on information elicited 
from these, a great multitude were convicted, far 
less on the charge of incendiarism than of odiuwm 
human generis.’ The injustice of conviction was 
equalled by the brutality of execution. Some 
were ‘covered with the hides of wild beasts and 
wotried to death by dogs’; and the culmination of 
inhumanity was reached when others, robed in the 
tunica molesta, covered with pitch, were ‘set on 
fire at nightfall’ to iluminate the imperial 
gardens on the occasion of Circensian games 
(Tac. Ann. xy. 44)—a fiendish exaggeration of the 
penalty of death by fire inflicted on malignant 
incendiaries (Juv. villi. 235). Nero does not appear 
to have organized any persecution of Christians 
beyond the city of Rome;* but the notorious 
treatment of them there could not fail to influence 
provincial governors in dealing with other charges 
made against Christians within their respective 
territories. In the Neronian persecution we dis- 
cern a distinct stage in the development of imperial 
policy regarding Christians out of prosecution for 
alleged particular crimes into prosecution on ac- 
count of Christian faith and profession. Whether 
this development was completed under Nero is 
disputable. Ramsay, to whom, mainly, is due the 
abandonment of the old theory that persecution 
‘for the name’ began under Trajan, maintains 
(Church in Rom. HKmp. p. 242 ff., and Hapositor, 
July 1893) that while the substitution of the 
charge of ‘hostility to society’ for that of arson 
was a notable development, the condemnation of 
Christians even on the later charge ‘ was pro- 


-nounced in respect not of the name, but of serious 


offences (flagitia) connected with the name,’ and 
that ‘Christianity had not yet come to be recog- 
nized as in itself a crime.’ There would have 
been otherwise no occasion (he argues) for any 
lengthened second trial of St. Paul as described 
in2Ti4. Sanday (Zzpos., June 1893) and Hardy 
(Christianity and the kom. Govt.) hold that odvaun 
humani generis is not a definite charge, but an 
assumed characteristic of Christianity, and that 
the condemnation of Christians on this account 
is tantamount to a proscription of the name. 
They appeal to 1 P 4%; but Ramsay, while not 
denying the Petrine authorship of the Epistle, 
dates 1t c. 80 A.D. At some date soon after 
the horrors of A.D. 64—perhaps in 65 (see art. 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT in vol. i. p. 420)—occurred 
St. Paul’s second imprisonment and trial, issuing 
in his martyrdom. By this time the ferocity 
of persecution had abated; and the apostle, 
even if confined in the Mamertine prison, appears 
to have been tried in an orderly manner (2 Ti 4), 
and would probably be condemned under the 
charge of ‘ odium,’ or as a disturber of the imperial 
Zealots were ever so called. Merivale (Romans under Empire, 
ch. liv.) and H. Schiller (Gesch. ὦ. rém. Kais. Ὁ. 488 ff.) suppose 
that the persecution assailed both Jews and Christians, to 
whom the name of ‘the Ohrist’ alike belonged, but that the 
memory of the Christian sufferers alone was preserved, The - 
silence of Josephus, however, who professes (Ant. XX. Vili. 3) to 
record accurately all that happened to the Jews under Nero, 
and especially their calamities, tells heavily against both 
theories ; while the limitation of the persecution to Christians 
by Tacitus is confirmed, go far, by Suetonius (Vero, 16). | ! 

* The earliest writer who asserts an extension of the imperial 
persecution to the provinces is Orosius (Hist. vii. 7), who wrote 
ὃ. 400 A.D. Regarding a mutilated inscription found at Pompeii, 
of doubtful interpretation, but supposed to refer to a bloody 

ersecution of Christians there, prior to A.D. 79, see Aubé, 

erséc. Ὁ. 416 ff., and Schaff, Apostolic Christianity, p. 384. 
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eace. Regarding St. Peter’s alleged arrival in 

ome and martyrdom about the same time, see 
art. PETER.* The alleged banishment of St. John 
under Nero (contrary to Iren. adv. Her. v. 30, 
and Eus. HF iii. 18. 20) rests mainly + on what is 
regarded as strong internal evidence for the com- 
position of Rev in 68-69 (see REVELATION [Book 
ΟΕ). The Neronian persecution was the first of 
three outstanding events in close succession (the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the settlement of St. 
John in Asia being the other two) which paved 
the way for the consolidation of Jewish and 
Gentile Christendom. Amid common peril and 
suffering, the sectional friction noted in Ph 1%* 
would decline and mutual sympathy increase ; 
while the fiery ordeal would rid the Roman Church 
at once of Judaizing false brethren who alienated 
Gentile believers from the Jewish Christian com- 
munity, and also of Gentile professors whose 
lax morality prejudiced Jewish believers against 
Gentile Christians as a whole. 

In A.D. 65 the widespread discontent aroused by 
the conflagration and its supposed origin, by the 
divorce and death of Octavia, and by the emperor’s 
murderous rapacity and extortionate levies, issued 
in a powerful conspiracy being organized, the ob- 
ject of which was to depose Nero, and to enthrone 
Calp. Piso, a man of noble birth, great wealth, 
and general popularity. Many senators, knights, 
and other influential persons were drawn into the 
plot, including Fenius Rufus, one of the prefects ; 

lautius, consul-elect ; Lucan the poet, Seneca’s 
nephew ; and Senecio, one of Nero’s most intimate 
courtiers. The conspiracy was prematurely dis- 
closed by the imprudence or the treachery of some 
who were implicated, and the leaders of the 
movement were put to death. Among others 
condemned without evidence was Seneca, whom 
Nero constrained to commit suicide. A reign of 
terror ensued. ‘The city was thronged with 
funerals, the Capitol with victims’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 
71). On flimsy pretexts, almost every prominent 
citizen whose virtue rebuked Nero’s vices, whose 
wealth tempted his cupidity, or whose popularity 
excited his jealous fear, was mercilessly executed. 
The most notable victims were the senators Thrasca 
and Sorranus, whose death Tacitus (Anm. xv. 21) 
ascribes to Nero’s passionate desire to ‘ extirpate 
virtue itself.’ Petronius, long a prime favourite, 
killed himself to avoid execution. The cruelty of 
the emperor was matched by the callousness of a 
populace whose hostility he averted by largesses 
and spectacles; by the servility, also, of a debased 
senate which condoned the condemnation of its 
noblest members. It outdid the former deification 
of deceased emperors by decreeing the erection of 
a temple to Nero, as to a god, in his lifetime; and 
it voted divine honours to Poppa, at the instance 
of the emperor, for once remorseful, when he had 
killed her with a kick during pregnancy (Tac. 
Ann. xv. 74, xvi. 21 f.). 

Amid his career of shameless debauchery, un- 
natural seli-prostitution, and murderous frenzy, 
Nero remained a devotee of art. He played on 
the lyre, and was vain of his voice; he posed as an 
orator, and wrote tolerable poetry; he attained 


* Nero occupies a prominent place in apocryphal and legend- 
ary ‘Acts of Apostles,’ particularly in the Acts of Peter and 
Paul. He is there represented 1s deceived by Simon Magus 
(through a magic trick) into the belief tbat Simon after being 
beheaded had come to life again. Ultimately, when Simon 
attempts to fly, Peter’s invocation causes him to fall into the 
Via Sacra and to be killed. This, however, does not prevent 
Nero from ordering Peter to be crucified and Paul to be beheaded. 

+ The external evidence includes (1) the title of the Syriac 
Version of Rev (ascribed to 6th cent.); (2) the Syriac Apocry- 
phal History of John (Wright’s Trans. ii. 56); (3) Hieron. ad». 
Jov. i. 26, where (if the reading be correct) Tertullian is in- 
accurately reported 88 ascribing to Nero St. John’s torture 
prior to exile, 


some proficiency in painting and sculpture; he 
acted on the public stage, and was an accomplished 
charioteer (Tac. Ann. xiv. 14, 21; Suet. Nero, 
52, 53). A visit to Greece, long projected, and 
accomplished in A.D. 66, provided him with the 
opportunity not only of gratifying his artistic 
tastes, but of enjoying an apparently greater 
appreciation of his talents than even a servile 
Roman crowd could supply. National Greek 
games, which recurred in successive years, were 
all crowded into the period of his visit, so that he 
might be awarded every notable prize for music, 
acting, and chariot-racing, and attain the coveted 
distinction of ‘periodonikes, or universal victor. 
He rewarded Greek adulation by declaring Achaia 
‘free’; and endeavoured at once to benefit Greek 
commerce and to glorify himself by initiating a 
scheme—soon given up—for piercing the Isthmus 
of Corinth (Suet. Nero, 23f.; Dio, lxiii. 10-16). 

The visit to Greece caused no interruption in 
the course of imperial bloodshed. Rich victims 
were to be found in Achaia, asin Italy. Ignoble 
jealousy and fear prompted Nero to summon from 
the East the brilliant conqueror Corbulo, only to 
condemn him to immediate suicide, the general’s 
sole erime being that he had been urged, but had 
refused, to proclaim himself emperor. In Nome 
executions and confiscations continued under the 
delegated authority of Helius, a freedman (Dio, 
Ixili. 12, 17). Meanwhile, however, disaffection 
among citizens and armies had developed into an 
organized conspiracy to place Galba, governor of 
Hither Spain, on the throne; and when Nero 
returned to Rome in the spring of 68, loaded with 
laurels, it was already too late to stem the tide of 
insurrection. Sycophantic senators and courtiers 
deserted him; the preetorian guard was seduced 
by bribes from its mercenary allegiance. Eventu- 
ally, Nero fled from Rome in disguise to the 
suburban villa of a faithful freedman; and, after 
exclaiming Qualts artifex pereo! stabbed himself 
on the approach of emissaries from the senate, to 
avoid a more painful and ignominious doom (Suet. 
Nero, 42-49). A touching incident lights up the 
gloom of this closing ‘tragedy of the Ceesars.’ 
The last ministries to the dead were performed by 
two nurses* of his innocent childhood, and by an 
early cast-off mistress (Acte) whom he had once 
sincerely loved (ὁ. 50). 

The obscurity of Nero’s death led to the wide- 
spread belief that he had not really died, but was 
in concealment or had escaped to Parthia, and 
would reappear to re-claim the empire for the 
Cesarean dynasty, of which he was the last repre- 
sentative. In spite of his erimes and misrule, 
which the troubles that followed his death par- 
tially overshadowed, a party in the empire re- 
mained loyal to his memory, and several pretended 
Neros arose to take advantage of the belief in his 
survival (Tac. Azst. 1. 2, 11. 8; Suet. Nero, 57). 
The belief extended to Jewish and Christian 
eircles. It is embodied in Bk. iv. (vv.7!9- 187) 
of the Sibylline Oracles, which is usually dated 
6. 80 A.D. and is probably of purely Jewish origin 
(Harnack, Chronol. p. 582); also in Bk. v. 88: 91. 80 
by a Christian Sibyllist, who hints (v.7!**) at. Nero’s 
revival rather than survival. Such revival is more 
distinctly referred to at the close of the Carmen 
Apologeticum of Commodian (c. 250 A.D.); by 
(Pseudo ?) Victorinus, who writes of Nero as ‘to be 
raised’ (Comm. Apoc.); and by Augustine (de Civ. 
Dei, xx. 19), who mentions two current notions 
of his time,—that of pagans, who supposed Nero 
to be still alive, and that of Christians, who ex- 


pected him to rise from the dead as Antichrist. 


*The tomb of Ecloge, one of these nurses, wag recently dis- 
covered in the very place where Nero perished (Lanciani, 


! Pag. and Chr. Rome, Ὁ. 190). 
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According to some writers, the expectation of 
Nero’s return finds expression even in the Book 
of Revelation (138 17'°*)—in the description of the 
beast whose ‘ deathstroke was healed,’ ‘ which was 
and is not,’ and is ‘of or from the seven kings’ 
and ‘an eighth.’* That the Apocalypse (even if 
the date in the end of the reign of Domitian, as 
attested by Irenzeus, adv. Her. v. 30, be upheld) 
should contain reminiscences of Nero and _ the 
Neronian persecution, is only what might have 
been anticipated. The reference to the beast may 
have been suggested not merely by Du 7, but by 
a designation of Nero in Christian circles as ‘ mala 
bestia’ (Lact. de Mor. Pers. 2, who may there 
reproduce an epithet handed down from former 
times), and by his vile habit of covering himself 
with the skin of a wild beast, and in that disguise 
assaulting men and women (Suet. Nero, 29). The 
war of the beast with the saints (Rev 13”), the cry 
of the slain martyrs, ‘How long?’ (655), and the 
deseription of ‘Babylon’ as drunken with their 
hlood (17° 1833), may be reminiscences of the trucu- 
lent tribulation of A.D. 64. The fact of the number 
666 being the equivalent of Neron Kaisar written 
in Hebrew characters may be more than a coin- 
cidence.t But the recognition of such Neronian 
colouring (more or less) appears to the present 
writer quite compatible (1) with rejection of 
dubious references to the literal return or revival 
of Nero (so Zéckler, Comm. in loc.), and (2) with 
the view t that the beast is not Nero exceptionally 
as an individual, nor even the Roman government 
exclusively, but rather the entire antichristian 
world- power, represented, in the time of the writer, 
by the ungodly and persecuting pagan empire, and 
embodied, throughout the ages, in all that is 
opposed to the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 

After every possible allowance is made for 
exaggerations on the part of these unknown 
original authorities on whom Tacitus and others 
relied, Nero remains a moral monstrosity. His 
fundamental vice appears to have been vanity 
rather than cruelty. Originally well disposed, 
even amiable and generous, he became through 
inordinate vanity the moral prey of base and self- 
seeking flatterers, and intolerant of all who could 
not, or would not, pander to his insatiable lust for 
applause. This morbid vanity made him crave 
for notoriety not only in what was harmless, but 
in extravagance, wantonness, reckless exercise of 
despotic power, and provision of fresh stimulants 
to the Jaded popular appetite for exciting ‘ pleasure.’ 
Vanity, moreover, constrained him to regard as 
enemies to be removed all whose character or popu- 
larity detracted from his own reputation, and as 
indispensable victims those whose wealth would be 
serviceable for the gratification of his cravings. 
The only possible palliation of his later enormities 
is the supposition that through vicious indulgence 
of his passions he had become, at intervals, in- 
sane (Wiedemeister and Baring-Gould). 


* Bleek, Intr. NT, 233; Reuss, Hist. Th. Chr. Bk. iv. ch. iv. ; 
Renan, Antich. chs. xiii. xvi.; Farrar, Karly Days of Chris- 
tianity, chs. xxvii. xxviii. ; Bousset, Ofenb. Joh. The composi- 
tion of ths Apoc. is referred by these writers to the time of 
Galba or of Vespasian (4.D. 68-69), and the alleged reference to 
Nero Redivivus is associated with the appearance about that 
tims of a pseudo-Nero in tha island Cythnus (Tac. Hist. ii. 8). 
Ths most significant alleged parallel, however, between the 
Beast and ths returning Nero (viz. ‘one of the seven kings’ 
who is ‘fallen,’ yet to be ‘an eighth’) depends on a disputable 
exegesis of ἐκ τῶν ἑστά ἔστι. This rendering, ‘is one of’ (instead 
of ‘proceedeth from’), although grammatically tenable (ef. Ac 
218), is not in accord with the usus of Rev, which elsewhers 
inserts εἷς (713 157 171 219), 

+ Fritzsche, Anna. iii. 1 (1831); Reuss, Z.c. ; Renan, p. 416 ff. ; 
Farrar, vol. li. 292 ff.; Zockler, Com. on Apoc. and others. Jewish 
Christians were familiar with Gematria, the numerical indication 
of names(Farrar in H'zpos. 1879, v. 369). The non-identification, 


however, of Nero with the 666 by any early writer is significant. 


1 Hsngst., Auberlen, Lange, Ali., Mill, and others. 
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NEST (j2 én, νεοσσιά, voooid).—The receptacle 
constructed by a bird in which to lay its eggs and 
rear its young (Dt 226 32"), Swallows make their 
nest in the Lord’s house (?Ps 84°); eagles, on in- 
accessible pinnacles of the rocks (Job 39°’). Hence 
a secure fortification, esp. in the mountains, is 
called ἃ nest (Nu 945, Ἶ er 4916 Ob‘, Hab 25). 
Many birds return, from year to year, to the same 
nest, and do not wander in search of another (Pr 
275) ; a forsaken nest is a special type of desolation 
(Is 162m). A quiet, assured, permanent home is 
called a nest (Job 2918. The gippér makes its 
nest in the cedars, and the stork her house (nest) 
in the fir trees (Ps 1041"). Hence the ‘inhabitress 
(Jer 22°°) of Lebanon’ is said to make her ‘ nest in 
the ecdars,’ and ‘all the fowls of heaven made their 
nests’ in the boughs of the emblematic Assyrian 
cedar tree(Ezk315), i.e. all nations were under Assyr. 
protection. The art with which birds conceal their 
nests is alluded to (Is 10). Owls choose ruins (Is 
3415): doves, holes of the rock (Jer 48%). The 
‘rooms’ in the ark are called kinnim, ‘nests’ (Gn 
614m), perhaps in allusion to the nests of gregarious 
birds, as martens, rock pigeons, etc. 

The nests of the NT (Mt 8”, Lk 058) are not νοσσιαί 
but xaracknvices=‘resting places,’ or ‘roosting 
perches.” This makes the Saviour’s comparison 
more forcible. He has not merely no home, but 
not even a cave like a fox, or a lodging place 
like a bird. With this corresponds the verb κατα- 
σκηνόω, which is tr? (Mt 13°, Mk 4°, Lk 1813) ‘lodge,’ 
and (Ac 2536) quoted from Ps 16°, where the Heb. 
is j>e: yishkén (LXX κατασκηνώσει), ‘rest.’ ‘The 
word means camping or bivouacking, not residing. 


G. E. Post. 
NET.—See FISHING. 


NETAIM.—AV of 1 Ch 47% reads, ‘Those that 
dwelt among plants(RVm plantations) and hedges,’ 
but RV gives ‘the inhabitants of Netaim and 
Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr®™ of 
min ΟΣ ‘avy. The taking of oye: as a proper 
name is supported by the LXX (B ‘Afacy, A 
᾿Αταείμ). The site has not been identified, but 
Netaim, like GEDERAH (wh. see), was probably in 
the Shephélah of Judah. 


NETHANEL (bysn: ‘God has given’; Ναθαναήλ ; 
ef. the NT name Nathanael).—i. The ‘ prince’ (8"¥3) 
of Issachar, Nu 18 95 718. 22.10%, 2, One of David’s 
brothers, 1 Ch 2. 3. One of the priests who blew 
trumpets when the ark was brought up from the 
house of Obed-edom, 1Ch 1553, ἃ. A Levite, father 
of Shemaiah, 1 Ch 24°, 5. One of Obed-edom’s sons, 
1 Ch 264. 6. A ‘prince’ (wv) sent by Jehoshaphat 
to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 ΟἿ 177, 7A 
chief of the Levites in the reign of Josiah, 2 Ch 
35°. 8. A priest who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10%=Nathanael of 1 Es 9%, 9. Representa- 
tive of the priestly class of Jedaiah, under the 
high priest Joiakim, Neh 127. 10. A Levite musi- 
cian who took part in the ceremony of dedicating 
the walls, Neh 1986, 

Gray (Heb. Proper Names, p. 210 et passim) 
considers that the name 5x3n} is probably ‘of late 
origin,’ and possibly also ‘of artificial character.’ 

J. A. SELBIE, 
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2 Ch 178 πὴ ‘J” hath given’; cf. Nethaned 
‘sjn3).—1. The father of Ishmael the murderer of 
Gedaliah, 2 K 25%, Jer 40% 15- 15. 4114. ot. 9. 10m. 15t. 18 
(LXX Naéavlas, but in 2 I 25% A has Ma@@arlas). 
2. An Asaphite, chief of the fifth class of the 
temple choir, 1 Ch 955. 15 (A in both has Ναθανίας, 
B in first Ναθαλίας, in second Ναθάν). 3. A Levite 
who was sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the 
cities of Judah, 2 Ch 178 (B Mav@avlas, A No@avias). 
4, The father of Jehudi, Jer 36 (Gr. 43]. B omits 
τὸν ᾿Ιουδεί, which is read by A between Νηρίου and 
υἱὸν Ναθανίου. 


NETHINIM (AV Nethinims). —The word is 
always preceded by the article, ons, ‘the 
Nethinim.’ In one passage, Ezr 8”, the Keré 
has the regular participial form oynjg7, The un- 
used sing. [ὩΣ is a noun of tlie same class as 
vex, ova. The LXX usually has of Ναθεινείμ, but 
in several passages there are obvious clerical 
errors, such as τῶν ᾿Αθανείμ, Kadewetp; 1 Ch 9? 
has οἱ δεδομένοι. The Pesh. generally transliterates 


{osAy, but in some places omits; at 1 Ch 97 it has 


Ἰλα α ὡς (sojourners), at Ezr 8% Dols? - 


ray τ Ὁ 


p20? (of the men whom David gave), at Neh 1038, 


ΕΝ (servants), and at Neh 1152 OOLs,24 (their 


servants). Josephus (Ané. XI. v. 1) calls them ἱερό- 
δουλοι, and this agrees well with the obvious deri- 
vation of the word from jm=‘to give’: they 
were the men given to the temple as its slaves to 
perform the lowest menial offices there. 

Very little is said about the early history of the 
Nethinim. Nu 31% 47 (R) states that at the close 
of the campaign against the Midianites ‘ Moses 
took one drawn out of every fifty, both of man 
and of beast, and gave them (15}}) unto the Levites.’ 
Jos 9531 (Rt) relates iat the Gibeonites were punished 
for their guile by being made ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congregation and for the 
altar of the Lord.’ In the historical books there 
is no further reference to persons occupying such 
a position until Ezekiel bithetly denounces the 
employment of heathens in connexion with the 
sanctuary: ‘Let it suffice you of all your abomi- 
nations, in that ye have brought in aliens, uncir- 
cumcised in heart, and uncireumcised in flesh, to be 
in my sanctuary,’ 445, ‘ Aliens,’ thongh it may 
be doubted whether they were allowed to remain 
uncircumcised, had been unhesitatingly employed 
by former geuerations in doing the drudgery of 
the temple, and the disagreeable tasks requisite to 
sacrificial worship. Many of them may have con- 
tinned to be heathen at heart notwithstanding 
their enforced conformity to the worship of J”. 
Others certainly became devout worshippers of the 
God of Israel. And this protest of Ezekiel’s was 
for a long time quite ineffectual : so strict a zealot 
as Ezra welcomed the services of the Nethinim. 

It is in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles that this class of temple servants 
comes prominently into view. The list of their 
family-names contained in Ezr 2-54, Neh 746-58, 
confirms the generally accepted belief that they 
were in great part descendants of captives taken 
in war. The names have quite a foreign air. 
‘The children of Meunim,’ Ezr 2°°, were in all 
probability descended from the Meunim, the 
people of Maon, whom Uzziah conquered (2 Ch 
267; ef. 2Ch 20! LXX). ‘The children of 
Nephisim,’ Ezr 2°°, are doubtless representatives 
of the race mentioned Gn 25%, ‘The children of 
Solomon’s servants,’ who, in both lists, immedi- 
ately follow the Nethinim, are spoken of in such a 
way as to show that their functions were substan- 


NETHANIAH (a3n3; in Jer 36" 40! 41, 1 Ch 25%, 


tially the sameas those performed by the Nethinim, 
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but that they occupied a slightly lower plane. 
Their ancestors may have becn Canaanites given to 
the temple by Solomon, or captives taken by him in 
war. Ezr 8” asserts that David and his princes 
gavethe Nethinim ‘for the service of the Levites’ : 
such a gift would be sure to consist of captives. 

It is, however, in the actual accounts of the 
Return from the Exile that we find ourselves on 
firm ground. From the two lists already referred 
to, Ezr 24 and Neh 7° we learn that 392 
Nethinim and clildren of Solomon’s servants 
formed part of the first company, which returned 
to Jerusalein under Zerubbabel, B.c. 538. Eighty 
years later, when Ezra had started on his moment- 
ous journey to the Holy City, he discovered that 
amongst his companions were very few ministers 
for the house of God. He therefore halted beside 
‘the river that runneth to Ahava,’ and sent to 
procure a supply of snitable men from a city 
called Casiphia. Weare hardly entitled to argue 
from the corrupt text of Ezr 8" that the person 
whose aid he especially invoked was himself a 
Nathin, although the EV runs, ‘[ told them what 
they should say unto Iddo, and his brethren the 
Nethinim.’ The LXX omits the name Iddo: ‘I 

ut in their mouth words to say to their brethren.’ 
f this omission does not commend itself to our 
judgment, we may, with the minimum of textual 
alteration, read "37 yn, ‘and his brethren, and 
the Nethinim,’ or may omit “37 as a gloss on 
onwo. The last-named expedient seems best: the 
Nethinim in γ.39 are not senders, but sent; Iddo 
and his brethren, the former in particular, were 
Levites who possessed authority over all who were 
ΠΗ. πη to serve in the temple, including the 

ethinim (see vv. 181%), And it appears from 
v.” that 220 Nethinim were now sent to strengthen 
Ezra’s hands. Thirteen years later, when Nehe- 
miah had joined his dispirited fellow-countrymen 
in Jerusalein, and had put new life into them by 
inducing them to rebuild the city walls, ‘the 
Nethinim dwelt in Ophel, unto the place over 
against the water-gate toward the east, and the 
tower that standeth ont’ (Neh 3%). YV.*! of the 
same chapter mentions ‘the house of the 
Nethinim.’ Hence it would appear that such 
of theni as resided in Jerusalem had a quarter 
of their own on the southern continuation of the 
temple hill. From this post they would easily 
reach the scene of their daily duties, the temple 
itself. And ‘they were thus posted near to the 
exit which communicated with the Virgin’s Spring ; 
and if their duties at the temple at all resembled 
those of the Gibeonites, we can understand why 
their residence over against the water-gate is thus 
carefully noted’ (Ryle, Hzra, ete. p. lviii). Some 
of the Nethinim, however, lived in other cities 
which Ezr 2” designates as specially belonging to 
the ministers of the temple. Wherever they 
lived, they, in common with the other religious 
officials, were freed by the decree of Artaxerxes 
(Ezr 7%) from ‘tribute, custom, or toll.’ Those 
who dwelt in Jerusalem, possibly their brethren in 
the other towns also, formed a guild under two 
superintendents. These two, at any rate in Nehe- 
miah’s time, were chosen out of their own class, 
for Ziha, one of the two (Neh 11*), is in the lists 
at Ezr 2°, Neh 7*. 

We hear but little concerning the Nethinim 
subsequently to this period. It is easy to trace 
the gradual incorporation of the singers and the 
doorkeepers with the Levites. It is practically 
certain that the Nethinim, who are so often men- 
tioned immediately after these two classes, obtained 
the same privilege. In the post-exilic legislation 
the Levites alone are mentioned, and almost take 
the name Nethinim. Nu 3* 188 (both TP) state that 
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the Levites were ovsini 32 to Aaron and his sons. 
And 1 Ch 653. (Heb.) 48 (Eng.) declares that the Levites 
were Ὁ" ΠΠ2 ‘ for all the service of the tabernacle of 
the house of God.’ Cf. also 1 Es 1° τοῖς Λενείταις, 
ἱεροδούλοις τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ. Ezelkiel’s reform is thus at 
last carried out in the letter, perhaps in the spirit 
also. Schiirer (Οὐ 765 ii. 279 [MJP τι. 1. 3737) has 
shown, that although the Talmudical writers fre- 
quently refer to the Nethinim, they exhibit no 
real sense of the existence and activity of such an 
order, for they ascribe the performance of the 
duties which once devolved on this order to 
another set of men altogether, the ὉΠ or the 
min3 ‘N75, the young sons of the priests. The name 
Nethinim supplies an object on which these writers 
nlay pour out their bitterness against everything 
that is not strictly Jewish. ‘ Ezra removed then: 
as it is said (Neh 112): the servants dwell in dark- 
ness, aud in the world to come God will put them 
away from Him, according to the words Rzk 4819: 
the servants of the city shall serve Him’ (Kiddush. 
iv. 1); ‘a priest is before a Levite, a Levite before 
an Israelite, an Israelite before a Mamzer, a 
Mamzer before a Nathin, a Nathin before a 
proselyte, a proselyte before a manumitted slave’ 
(Horaj. iii, 8). At Jebam. ii. 4, an Israelite is 
forbidden to marry a descendant of those devoted 
to the temple service, and this is grounded on 
28S 217. Such passages as Jebam. vi. 2, vil. 5, 
vill. 3, Maccoth iii. 1, Kethub. i. 8, iii. 1, Kid- 
dush, ili. 12, may also be consulted. 

Similar institutions have existed in other lands, 
both in ancient and in modern times. Hermann 
(Lehrb. der Griech. Antig.? Theil 2, p. 107) points 
out that it was as natural for a temple as for an 
individual to possess slaves who would perform 
the lower duties which were necessary daily. In 
a note he refers to Pausan. x. 32. 8, τοῦ θεοῦ 
δοῦλοι ; and v. 13. 2, ἐστὶ dé ὁ ξυλεὺς ἐκ τῶν οἰκετῶν 
τοῦ Διός, ἔργον δὲ αὐτῷ πρόκειται τὰ ἐς τὰς θυσίας ξύλα 
τεταγμένου λήμματος καὶ πόλεσι παρέχειν καὶ ἀνδρὶ 
ἰδιώτῃ. In proof that these slaves were captives 
taken in war, or persons bought with money, he 
points to Pausan. 1. 18. 3, and to Herod. vi. 134: 
in the latter place an αἰχμάλωτος γύνη is called 
ὑποζάκωρος τῶν χθονίων θεῶν, Burekhardt (Travels 
in Arabia, i. 288 ff.) says that the employment of 
slaves or eunuchs in the mosque at Mecca is of 
very ancient date, Moawya Ibn Abi Sofyan, a short 
time after Mohammed, having ordered slaves for 
the Kaaba. ‘The eunuchs perform the duty of 
police officers in the temple; they prevent dis- 
orders, and daily wash and sweep, with large 
brooms, the pavement round the Kaaba... . 
The number of eunuchs never exceeds forty, and 
they are supplied by pashas and other grandees, 
who send them, when young, as presents to the 
mosque: one hundred dollars are sent with each 
as an outfit. Mohammed Aly presented ten young 
eunuchs to the mosque.’ See, further, art. PRIESTS 
AND LEVITES. 


LITERATUR®.—There is an excellent hrief account of the 
Nethinim in Ryle’s Ezra and Nek. Ὁ. lviii, and in the Notes 
to that Commentary. The art. GENEALOOY, in vol. ii, of this 
Dictionary, p. 160, gives the lists of Ezr, Neh, and 1 Es; hut the 
spelling of the names in the leading MSS deserves careful 
attention. Itshould also he mentioned that Torrey, who does 
not stand alone, holds that all the OT passages which mention 
the Nethinim are from the Chronicler, whom he considers quite 
unreliahle. See his Composition, etc., of Hzra-Nehemiah, Ὁ. 17. 
The reader may consult also Bertholet, Die Stellung der Isr. wu. 
der Juden zu den Fremden, pp. 62, 133, 342. 


J. TAYLOR. 
NETOPHAH (7543; in Ezr B Νετωφά, A Νεφωτά ; 
in Neh B omits, A Averwod, ~ Νετωφά ; in 1 Es B 
NeréBas, A Νετωφαέ:; Vulg. Netupha).—A town, 


the name of which first oecurs in the list of the | 


On2 — 


--ἰἷ 


exiles who returned under Zerubbabel (Ezr 
Neh 77°=1 Es 518). Owing to its position in this | 
list between Bethlehem and Anathoth, it has been | 


NETTLE 


argued that Netophah must have lain somewhere 
to the south of Jerusalem, between the capital 
and Bethlehem, and is to be identified with 
Khurbet umm-Toba. More probable is the view 
that the name Netophah is still preserved in the 
modern Beit Nettif at the entrance to the Wady 
es-Sunt or Vale of Elah; the valley of Beth 
Netophah, which is mentioned in the Mishna 
(Shebiith ix. 5), will then correspond to that part 
of the Wady en-Naju which connects the Wady 
exs-Ount and the Wady es-Surar (Quérin, Jud. i. 
374 ff. ; PEF Mem. iti. 24; Neubauer, Géogr. p. 128; 
Buhl, GAP p. 194). 

Netophah was the birthplace of two of David’s 
heroes, Maharai and Heldai (2 5. 2378 %), and also 
of Seraiah, one of the captains who supported 
Gedaliah (2 Κα 25%, Jer 408 [EPHAI]): according to 
1 Ch 916 it was a priestly city, inhabited by singers 
(Neh 128). Hence the Gentilic name the Neto- 
phathite(s) (ποθ; 2S B ὁ ᾿Ἐντωφατείτης, A ὁ 
Νεπωφαθείτης : 2K Β ὁ Νεφφαθιείτης, A ὁ Νεθωφα- 
θείτης : 1 ἋΟἸι ΒΒ ὁ Νεθωφατεί. . . ὁ Νετωφατεί, A Νετω- 
φαθί (bis), αὶ ὁ Νοτωφαθεί. . . Νετωφαθεί; in Neh 12% 
B omits, A Nerw@aél). J. I’, STENNING. 


NETOPHAS (B Neréfas, A Nerwéaé).—l1 Es 58= 
NETOPHAL of Ezr 2**\| Neh 7. 


NETTLE.—Two Heb. words are tr? in AV and 
RV ‘nettle.’ (1) bon hardl occurs twice (Job 30%, 
Zeph 29), and in the plural form om) 7n hdérilim 
once (Pr 24%). (2) wisp kimmésh (Is 3415), or wio'p 
kimésh (Hos 9°). The pl. form otvinp Limmeéshintm 
(Pr 2451) is tr? in EV ‘thorns.’ The sense and con- 
text of the first two passages in which kimmésh and 
kimésh occur are well met by the rendering ‘nettle,’ 
and this rendering is supported by many versions 
and scholars. If it be seated, then kimméshénim 
should be also rendered by ‘nettles’ instead of 
‘thorns.’ In that case hdérilim (Pr 2451) cannot be 
tr’ ‘nettles.’ This has led commentators to seek for 
another plant which will fulfil all the conditions. 
The kariil must grow in the wilderness, associated 
with the malliah (mallows AV, saltwort RY), 
shih (bushes), and the retem, and must be large 
enough for the famine-stricken outcasts to gather 
beneath (Job 30-7), It must be something that 
would naturally be associated with salé pits as an 
emblem of desolation (Zeph 2°). It must be some- 
thing that covers the facc of a waste field (Pr 2451). 
Celsius (Hierobot. ii. 165) gives a list of candidates, 
which he rejects in favour of Zizyphus Spina- 
Christi. Royle thinks that Adrd/ is the same as 
the Arab. khardal=mustard. This would require 
the supposition that 1 had been written by mistake 
for 7. The wild mustards would suit all the con- 
ditions, being plants which grow in neglected situa- 
tions (wildernesses), which cover deserted fields, 
and which grow large enough to enable several 
persons to gather under them. Still there is no 
proof that this is the correct rendering. ‘ Wild 
vetches’ (RVm in all the passages; ef. ‘chick-pea’ 
of Oxf. Heb. Lex.) would hardly suit the conditions. 
The present writer is inclined to look upon the 
word as generic, and equivalent to thorn, scrud, 
or brush, either one of which would fulfil all the 
conditions. Such scrubs are to be found every- 
where in the desolate places, and include a con- 
siderable number of such plants as the three 
indigenous species of boxthorn, Lycoum Kuropeum, 
L., L. Arabicum, Schweinf., and L. Barbarum, L. 
(all of which are known in Arab. as ‘ausaj), and 
Nitraria tridentata, Desf., the gharkad. All of 
these are thorny shrubs, growing in waste places 
and in salty soil, and would furnish a sufficient 
shade to be welcome to a sun-stricken wretch such 
as Job describes. The thorny Zizyphus and Acacia 
scrubs would also suit the generic meaning. 


NEW, NEWNESS 


πῇ, Se 


Admitting the soundness of the above considera- 
tions, we sliould confine the rendering ‘nettle’ to 
the second of the above Heb. terms. 

Of nettles we hav» Urtica urens, L., U. dioica, 
L., U. pilulifera, L., and U. membranacea, Poir, 
all of which are known in Arab. as kurreis or 


kureis or kurds, which mean a stinging plant. | 


These are universal in neglected fields and gardens. 
In the deserts we find Forskahlea tenacissima, 1,., 
the dizzAzé of the Arabs, the name of which signifies 
a plant which sticks or elings. It belongs to the 
saine Order as Urtica. The signification of the 
Arab names of all these species is similar to that 
of kinumésh. G. E. Post. 


NEW, NEWNESS (πη; καινὸς, νέος, xarvdrys).—In 
the East many tendencies converge towards the 
veneration of use and wont. Of these the follow- 
ing are the most noteworthy :—(1) The uniformity 
with which a certain kind of weather prevails 
through a certain season of the year, Gn 833, 
1S 1Q!8-18; (2) the conservative influence of the 
patriarchal form of government; (3) the trans- 
mission of the same handicraft, such as masonry, 
weaving, ete., from father to son; (4) the fact 
that when lands are sold, the agricultural labourers 
continue to occupy the small houses of the village 
included in the property, and thus become practi- 
cally serfs upon the estate ; (5) the religious con- 
ee that whatever exists, exists by the will of 

od. 

By such influences Orientals come to regard 

Custom as a regulative power of high authority. 
One of their Arabic proverbs says, ‘ Everything 
follows Custom—even religion,’ and another, ‘The 
world is composed of earth, air, fire, water—and 
Custom.’ Hence anything departing from the 
usual routine affects Orientals with profound 
surprise, and finds them unprepared to account 
for it or deal with it. The Indian Mutiny was 
quelled by quick initiative. In every unexpected 
situation Orientals have one exclamation, ‘ What 
shall I do?’ In the presence of anything novel 
they give themselves ap to the simple pleasure of 
surprise, without much attempt to find the ex- 
panagion of what is strange in the action of 
amiliar forces. Every phenomenon in nature is 
referred at once to the Jirst Cause with the 
exclamation, ‘Praise to the Creator’; and on 
seeing any ingenious mechanism or hearing of 
any incident of conspicuous veracity or unselfish- 
ness, 1t is enough to say as an expression of the 
general feeling, ‘This is new, we have never 
seen anything like this!’ The mental habit that 
passes over secondary causes leads Orientals to 
set a slight value on the patience and precision of 
thought and statement required for the discovery 
and application of such causes. The moral forces 
which adorn conduct and character are also re- 
garded as given rather than cultivated. 

The prevalence of routine, and the mystery con- 
nected with anything unusual, coupled with the 
excitable nature of the people, cause everything 
new to be attractive. 

Throughout the Bible there are many instances 
of the astonishment, attractiveness, and authority 
connected with strange occurrences and new be- 
ginnings. With regard to natural and religious 
Seasons, each day has its light and darkness, week 
Is separated from week. The appearance of the 
new moon announcing the commencement of the 
month was also a day of religious festival, 1S 
20°29, The Feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles were connected with the new produce | 
of the year. New Year’s Day was reckoned for 
different purposes five times in the year. The 
year of Jubilee was a time of recovery and re- 
newal for those who had been crushed by adversity. 
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The Nazirite of days entered upon his vow with 
head newly shaven. 

In matters of personal experience and religious 
symbolism, the same interest attaches to what is 
new. In the Bible Abraham and Jacob receive 
new names; so with Jerusalem Is 62" 4, the dis- 
ciples Jn 15%, the saints Rev 2!7. Among modern 
Orientals, the birth of a firstborn son gives a new 
name to the father ; among the Jews, new clothes 
are always worn at the Feast of Passover; the soul 
is believed to ascend during sleep to the presence 
of the Recording Angel and to return anew to the 
body in the moment of consciousness; so also the 
seraphim before the throne are thought of as cre- 
ated every day to feel and proclaim the glory of the 
Divine Presence. As the new rite of Passover 
announced the creation of Israel as a chosen people, 
so the new testament in Christ’s blood (Mt 267%) 
created the nationality of world-wide sainthood. 

The Christian is a new creature 2 Co 557, Col 3”, 
endued with a new spirit Ro 82, in order to be 
maintained in perpetual newness of life Ro 64. 
See, further, art. REGENERATION. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

NEW BIRTH.—See REGENERATION, 


NEW COMMANDMENT.—See BROTHERLY LOVE. 


NEW JERUSALEM.—See REVELATION (Book 
OF). 


NEW MAN.—See REGENERATION. 


NEW MOON (wan, wthp wk; νεομηνία, νουμηνία). ---- 
The celebration of the New Moon belongs to the 
most ancient of Hebrew rites, It perhaps goes 
back to the time when the moon was still an 
object of worship (Smith, Jnternat. Crit. Comm. on 
Samuel, p. 185). Lagarde held that the generic 
Heb. term for ‘joyous praise’ (255) was derived 
from an old name of the New Moon (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, s.v. >5n, II.). The New Moon was a feast of 
nomads, but it was carried over to their new 
agricultural conditions by the Israelite settlers 
in Canaan (Cobb, Origines Judaice, p. 138). In 
the time of the earlier prophets, the New Moon 
stood in the same line with another lunar observ- 
ance, the Sabbath (see FEASTS). No work or 
business was attended to on either day (Am 85). 
Hosea (211) speaks of the feasts, the New Moons, 
the Sabbaths, and festal assemblies as passing away 
with the national independence ; and a similar con- 
nexion between the New Moon and the other solemn 
days is found in [5 1, 

Just as the New Moon occupies a prominent place 
with the prophets, so does it with Ezekiel and in 
the Levitical legislation (P). Ezekiel, who curi- 
ously enough frequently dates his prophecies on 
the New Moon (26! 29” 311 321, οἵ, Hag 11), describes 
the gate of the inner court of the temple looking 
eastwards as kept shut for the six working days, 
but opened on the Sabbath and New Moon (Ezk 
40, The prince, besides making special arrange- 
ments for the great New Moons of the first and 
seventh months (this is the probable meaning of Ezk 
4518-20), was also to provide offerings for ordinar 
New Moons (Ezk 46'*7), The gate was open ti 
the evening, and while the people stood without 
the prince was allowed to stand by the threshold. 
According to Ezekiel (46°), the New Moon offerings 
consisted of a young bullock, six lambs, and a 
ram without blemish (the Sabbath burnt-offering 
was less, v.4), as burnt-offerings ; an ephah for the 
bullock and for each ram, a handful of flour for 
each lamb, and a hin of oil to an ephah as a meal- 
offering (vv.7-§). In Nu 28" the burnt-offering con- 
sisted of two young bullocks, one ram, and seven he- 
lambs of the first year without blemish; fine flour, 
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oil and wine carefully proportioned (νν. 12.192), and a 
he-goat as a sin-offering (ν.}). The offerings here, 
as in Ezekiel, are more important than for the 
Sabbath (Nu 28%), An additional detail is added 
in Nu 10”, where the law ordains that ‘in the days 
of your gladness, and in your set feasts, and in 
the beginnings of your months’ the two silver 
trumpets were to be sounded during tlie sacrifiqal 
rites as a ‘memorial before your God.’ Some 
authorities have held that Ps 815 [Heb.*] ‘ Blow up 
the trumpet in the New Moon, at the full moon, on 
our solemn feast day,’ refers to the ordinary New 
Moon. Thus Aquila and Symm. render ἐν πάσῃ 
νεομηνίᾳ ; but the LXX, like the EV, omits ‘every.’ 
The Targum refers the passage solely to the New 
Moon of the seventh month (Lv 23%); and this, the 
traditional Jewish view, has been adopted by 
modern commentators (see Baethgen and Duhm, 
ad loc.). The subject is further treated in the 
article TRUMPET. 

Some difficulty has been found in explaining the 
omission of the New Moon in Deuteronomy and in 
the documents named JE. It has been seen that 
the New Moon was very ancient, and that it was 
of great importance after the Exile (see, ¢.g., Is 
66% and other references cited above and below. 
{n Chronicles the New Moon is assumed as an 
established institution). Dillmanr suggests that 
the omission in the intermediate period is due 
simply to the fact that the observance was a 
popular feast that needed no specific legal sanc- 
tion. Itmay, however, be (as Wellhausen, Prolego- 
mena, p. 118, holds) that there was a temporary 
cessation of the observance of the New Moon, both 
because heathen elements intruded into the fes- 
tivities (Isaiah speaks of the ‘monthly prognosti- 
cators,’ 4713), and also because the greater import- 
ance attached to the Sabbath must have made 
the observance of the New Moon (which came, 
unlike the Sabbath, on irregular days) irksome. 
After the Exile the New Moon recovered its 
importance because the great feasts were fixed 
in accordance with it. (This view is adopted by 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. p. 465, and Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Heb. Arch. ii. 140). See TIMrE. 

As to the manner in which the New Moon was 
observed, there were other features besides the 
sacrifices. There was no ‘solemn convocation’ on 
the New Moon, but it is usually inferred from 2 K 
4° that visits were paid to the prophets on that 
day. The servants and asses were available for 
longer journeys than on the days of labour. Some 
(e.g. Duhm) explain Is 667 as referring to general 
assemblages in Jerusalem for worship on the New 
Moon (‘jeden Monat am Neumond’), and this 
passage of Isaiah was the text for a fine Rabbinical 
homily in the Pesikta Rabbathi for the New Moon. 
Ezra publicly read the law on the New Moon of 
the seventh month (Neh 82). The New Moon was 
apparently the time for changing David’s officials, 
according to 1Ch 27!. It is not easy to gather 
the full significance of the incident related in 18 
20°%-, David evidently refers to a family feast 
on the New Moon, but it is not clear that the king 
had a special feast on that day. It is very probable 
that this was so, but Wellhausen’s remark as cited 
by Driver (Notes on the Hebrew Teat of Samuel, 
p- 127) is evidently weighty. ‘David, as appears 
from ν. 58. was, together with Abner and Jona- 
than, Saul’s daily and regular companion at table: 
thus the sentence ’n a’ "239 1] cannot be so related to 
the preceding one, as though the new moon were 
the occasion of his being a guest at the king’s 
table; on the contrary, the new moon is rather 
alleged as the excuse for his absence. Con- 
sequently, the rendering, ‘‘To-morrow is new 
moon, and I must sit with the king at meat,” is 
excluded; and the only course remaining open is 
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to read with LXX νὸν xb aw’ ‘To-morrow ia 
new moon, and 1 will not sit with the king at 
meat; but thou shalt let me go,”’ ete. No time 
of day is specified for the kcag’s meal from which 
David absented himself; but, as Smith points out, 
from the fact that Jonathan waited till next 
morning after the second day to carry his news to 
David, the meal was probably late in the day. 

Fasting was avoided on the New Moon (Jth 88). 
The observance of the New Moon fell into disuse 
in the Christian communities (Col 916. In the 
medizval Jewish circles the New Moon, however, 
retained its importance. Women did not work, 
fasting was prolnbited, and in the synagogue 
liturgy many special features were introduced. 
On the Sabbath before the New Moon the event 
was publicly announced, on the day itself a read- 
ing from the law (Nu 28?) was introduced, 
special Psalms (forming part of the Hadlel, Pss 
113-118) were chanted, and other hturgical pas- 
ages were added. These are retained in the 
modern synagogue, and are fully described in the 
Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chayim, par. 417 ff. See 
also Maimonides, AHilchoth Kiddush Ha-Chodesh 
(of which there are several Latin translations). 
The Blessing of the Moon is also retained. This is 
a collection of passages of varying antiquity, and 
is recited at night while the moon is visible, a 
Saturday night in the first week of new month 
being preferred for the celebration, (The best 
commentary on these rites is to be found in 
Landshut’s edition of the Hebrew Prayer-Book, 
Hegyon Leb, p. 390f.). Some of the ceremonies are 
clearly very ancient, especially the dances, which 
until quite recently were performed in Jewish 
communities in the public streets. Others of the 
rites are at least as old as the Talmud. The 
modern Arabs of the desert still ‘greet the New 
Moon with devout ejaculations, and the women 
chant their perpetual refrain of a single verse, and 
dance for an hour or two’ (Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, i. pp. 366, 455, cited in Smith’s 
Samuel, p. 185). 

We are without information as to the method 
by which the New Moon was fixed and announced 
in biblical times. But the Mishna (fosh Hashana) 
describes the method then prevalent. There was 
no fixed calendar till the 4th cent. (see TIME), 
and the New Moon was declared from actual 
observation. The eye-witnesses were carefully 
examined on the 30th day of each month (espe- 
cially of the months Nisan, Ab, Elul, Tishri, 
Chislev, and Adar), and, if the testimony of the 
witnesses was accepted, that day was declared 
‘sanctified’ by fiat of the Sanhedrin. If no 
witnesses were available, then the following day 
was New Moon, as the Jewish month never con- 
tained more than 30 days. The New Moon was 
announced in Judea till the year 225, when the 
declaration was made in Tiberias. The news was 
conveyed by means of signals, torches being lit on 
the hills. The Samaritans rendered a change 
necessary, a8 they ignited similar bonfires at wrong 
periods. Messengers were despatched to more 
distant parts, where it was not unusual for two 
days to be observed as New Moon, a custom which 
still prevails at certain months of the Jewish year. 
After the 4th cent. the New Moon was no longer 
fixed by observation, but the Karaites restored the 
older custom. Schwartz (Der jiidische Kalendcr) 
holds that the New Moons of the first and seventh 
months (Nisan and Tishri) were fixed by astro- 
nomical calculation and not empirically, as early 
as the time of Ezra. Certainly, the Jews must 
have had sufficient knowledge of astronomy to 
make such a calculation possible (but see TIME). 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the works cited in the course of this 
article, see Schirer, H/P 1. ii. Appendix iii.; Dillmann, 
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Exodus and Leviticus, Ὁ. 577{.; Pineles, Darcha shel Torah, 
p. 2511}. ; Epstein, Alterthwemer; Poznanski, JQR x. p. 152 ff, 
(This writer holds that the New Moon was also fixed empirically 
by some Rabbanites as late as the 10th cent.). A popular 
account of the Jewish Calendar and the details as to the New 
Moons will be found in J. Jacobs’ (annual) Jewish Year Book. 
I. ABRAHAMS. 


NEW TESTAMENT.—The name ‘testament’ is 
derived from the Latin testamentwm, which was 
erroneously adopted in the Old Latin Version as 
the equivalent for the Gr. word διαθήκη employed 
in the LXX to represent the Heb. nva ‘covenant.’ 
It isin this sense that διαθήκη is used in the NT 
to designate the old or the new Dispensation, and 
has come to be applied, in accordance with Heb. 
usage (Ex 247, 2 IK 237, 1 Mac 157, Sir 24°), to the 
literature in which the respective history and 
principles of the two Dispensations are autho- 
ritatively set forth. (Cf. Mt 26%, Lk 22%, 1 Co 
11", 2 Co 85.134, and Gn 174, Ex 248, Jer 317) ez 
supra). In the OT Jerome usually took care to 
employ fedus or pactum as the Latin equivalent 
for n72; but in his revision of the NT tr® he 
unfortunately adhered to the old expression, the 
consequence being that the false meaning thus 
imported into the Latin passed into the EV, whose 
‘testament’ is as misleading as testamentum, and 
has rightly been altered to ‘covenant’ in the RV, 
except in one doubtful passage, He 91" (see 
Westcott, ad loc.). 

i, RELATION OF THE NT TO THE OT AND TO THE 
APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE OF THE JEws.—The NT 
forms the second and concluding portion of the 
sacred writings which embody the Divine revela- 
tion communicated in the line of Jewish history. 
Before any part of the NT had been written, the 
Heb. canon had been virtually closed; and the idea 
of a new collection of sacred writings which should 
be held in no less veneration than the old was slow 
to take possession of the Christian Church. Hence 
the OT Scriptures, to which the apostles constantly 
appealed for evidence that Jesus was the Messiah, 
continued to be for many years the only authori- 
tative writings in the Church. But the way had 
been so far prepared for the association of Christian 
Scriptures with the OT by the recent inclusion in 
the LXX of certain apocryphal works which had 
no place in the Heb. canon. The language of the 
LXX was also that in which the new religion was 
to express itself; and the character of the Gr. 
tongue, so rich and flexible and many-sided, even 
in its degenerate Hellenistic form, and so world- 
wide in its use, was itself a token of the freedom 
from Judai¢c bonds which Christian thought was to 
work outfor itself, and gave promise of ἃ literature 
which should be more or less in touch with the 
intellectual life of the whole civilized world. With 
the exception of Luke, who seems to have been a 
Greek (an inference from Col 4-4, which is borne 
out by the tone and style of his Gospel and the 
Bk. of Acts), the writers of the NT were of Jewish 
extraction, and they were all filled with the 
deepest reverence for the OT. They quote from 
it nearly 300 times, their quotations being drawn 
from almost all parts of it; while the instances in 
which its influence can be traced without any 
direct quotations from it are still nore numerous. 
The whole NT from first to last reflects the 
characteristics of the OT in thought as well as 
In expression; and in the Epistles and Acts and 
Apocalypse as well as in the Gospels we find 
constant illustration of Christ’s words, ‘Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ The NT fulfils 
the OT, not by supplementing it but by spiritual- 
izing it, transforming rules into principles, and 
resolving the outward, teniporary, and national 
into that which is inward, permanent,and universal. 


limitations the essential principles lying at the 
root of the OT, on which the latter depends for 
its spiritual life and meaning,—according to the 
well-known words of Augustine, ‘Novum Testa- 
mentum in Vetere latet; Vetus Testamentuim in 
Novo patet.? Even in their bodily structure a 
close analogy has been traced between them, tlic 
first portion of each being mainly characterized by 
the personal manifestation of God, the next by the 
revelation of His will through the acts and words 
of His chosen servants, the third and last by pro- 
phetie visions of the future. 

Yet, notwithstanding this intimate relationslip 
between the two, there is at the same time a 
strong and essential contrast between them—a 
contrast as great in their character and contents 
as in the process of their growth. To some extent 
the difference in their character may be accounted 
for by the new conditions of existence to which 
the Jewish nation was subjected under the Roman 
Empire, of which we have many tokens in our 
Lord’s parables as well as in other parts of the 
NT. In some degree, also, it may be traced to the 
new elements of thought contained in the later 
Jewish writings already refcrred to. While the 
points of contact between the NT and heathen 
literature are extremely few,* the LXX, on the 
other hand, was familiar to most of the N'T writers, 
their OT quotations being generally derived from it 
and not from the Heb. ; and the influence of several 
apocr. books contained in it, notably the Bk. of 
Wisdom, can be discerned in a number of the 
Epistles, although there is not a single express 
quotation from any of these books in the NT. In 
a few instances, also, chiefly in St. Paul’s Epistles, t 
a Rabbinical style of arguinent has been detected ; 
and in the Ep. to the Heb. and the writings of St. 
John expressions are to be found (such as Λόγος, 
Παράκλητος, ᾿Αρχιερεύς, applied to Christ) showing 
an affinity with the views of Philo, the chief 
representative of the fresh impulse which Jewish 
thought received from contact with Greel philo- 
sophy at Alexandria and elsewhere. But the 
most striking signs of transition te a uew age 
are to be found, not in the OT Apocr., properly so- 
called, or in Rabbinical scliolasticism or Hellenistic 
ahilosophy, but in the pseudonymous apocalyptic 
iterature (partly recovered within the last century), 
which was framed on the model of the well-known 
Gook of Daniel, and prepared the way for its 
Christian counterpart, the Apocalypse of Jolin. 
Whether this literature was a spirited offshoot from 
the main stem of Pharisaic thought, or formed 
part of the esoteric doctrine of the Essenes, whose 
strange tenets and literature are described by Philo 
and Josephus, although their name is never even 
mentioned in the NT, is a question which has not 
yet been determined. Butin Jude we find a direct 
quotation from one of the most important of these 
apocalyptic works (Bh. of Enoch); aud elsewhere 
there are a few stray quotations and allusions to 
circumstances not mentioned in the OT for which 
the writers were probably indebted to a similar 
source. t 

More important than such Haggadiec details are 
certain ideas and expressions in the extant remains 
of this apocalyptic literature, which appear to be 
reflected in the thought and language not only 
of the NT writers but also of our Lord Himself. 
There are Christian interpolations in these books, 
and their date of composition is often very uncer- 


* There are three quotations from Greek poets by St. Paul 
(Ac 1728, 1 Co 1582, Tit 1/2), and a barely possible allusion to 
Platonic doctrine by our Lord (Mt 19!7 RY). 

+ Gal 316 422-25, 1 Co 90“. 10 101.2, 

{ Lk 425, ef. Ja 517; Lk 114%; τ 7335; Ac 722, cf. Gal 319, He 22: 
Ac 753, 1 Co 29104; Eph 514; 2 ΤΊ 33; He 1137; Jude 9; 2 P 211, 


| In the ease of several of these passages the sources are mentioned 


In other words, it brings to light and sets free of | 


by Church Fathers. 
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tain, but, even in those parts of them to whicha 
pre-Christian date may be safely assigned, there 
are more distinct foreshadowings than any of the 
OT books contain of a number of truths relating 
to the spiritual world which hold a more or less 
prominent place in the NT. Among such elements 
of Christian thought are the unique personality of 
the Messiah (of which we have a token in the 
frequent occurrence in the Bk. of Enoch of the 
expression, ‘the Son of man,’ with a Messianic 
reference that goes far beyond the meaning of the 
words, ‘one like unto a son of man,’ in Dn 735), 
the doctrine of immortality, of the resurrection 
(cf. Dn 127), of a future judgment with eternal 
rewards and punishments, of a hierarchy of angels 
with manifold operations, of the agency of demons, 
and of predestination, together with enlarged con- 
ceptions of Divine providence as embracing uni- 
versal history, and of the Messianic promise as 
securing the interests of the individual as well as 
of the nation: all these developments being due, 
partly to the foreign elements of thought which 
the Jews imported from Babylonia and Persia, 
and partly to the growing hopelessness of their 
national position (as regarded mere mundane possi- 
bilities), which naturally disposed them to the 
study of eschatology. It was, doubtless, these an- 
ticipations of Christianity that gave some of these 
books so high a place in the estimation of the 
Chureh Fathers, who sometimes treated them as 
if they had been canonical; the Bk. of Enoch, for 
example, being cited as γραφή in the Ep. of Bar- 
nabas. In other respects, however, both ethical 
and theological, this literature comes far short of 
‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ’; and we have still to 
fall back on the mystery of the Incarnation, with 
its attendant doctrines of Christ’s atoning sacrifice 
(of which there is scarcely any trace in contem- 
porary Jewish thought, so absorbed was the nation 


in the formal keeping of the Law as the only means. 


of salvation), of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men revealed in Christ, of the life 
and immortality secured by His resurrection from 
the dead, and of the Holy Spirit imparted by Him 
to His Church, in order to find an adequate ex- 
planation of the majesty of Christ’s person and 
the sublimity of His teaching as depicted in the 
Gospels, and at the same time to account for the 
sure and certain hope, the humble and self-re- 
nouncing faith, the loving and grateful devotion, 
the pure, tender, and world-wide morality which 
are characteristic of the whole NT. 

ii. HisTORY OF THE NT’, INCLUDING ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE CHURCH FATHERS AND THE CHRis- 
TIAN APOCRYPHA.—As already indicated, a New 
Testament in our sense of the term was something 
which the apostles never dreamt of. The charge 
which they had received from their Master was to 
preach the gospel, and the promise of the Spirit 
was expressly connected with the bearing of oral 
testimony. As they had received nothing in 
writing from their Master’s hands, they were 
not likely to see any necessity for a written 
word, so long as they were able to fulfil their 
commission to preach the gospel, especially as 
they were looking for a speedy return of their 
Lord, and had no idea that so many centuries were 
to elapse before the great event should take place. 
Probably the earliest nucleus of the NT consisted 
of notes of the apostles’ preaching, either drawn 
up by their hearers for their own use, or intended 
as an aid to eatechists and teachers. Some such 
notes (probably in Aramaic, of which we have 
many tracesin the Greek text) seem to have formed 
the basis of our Synoptic Gospels. Although not 
published in their present form till long after 
Christ’s death, the Gospels narrate events, not in 


the light shed upon them by subsequent experience, 
but as they were regarded by the disciples at the 
time of their occurrence. They also preserve expres- 
sions in our Lord’s discourses which scarcely ever 
appear in the phraseology of the early Church, 
while they are at the same time free from forms of 
speech which betray the post-apostolic date of 
apocr. Gospels; and in other respects harmonize 
with the state of things prior to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Before the Gospels 
assumed their present form, many of the Epistles 
were already current in the Church. These 
letters were naturally prized by the Churches to 
which they were addressed, as well as by other 
Churches which received copies of them, and they 
were readily admitted to public reading in the con- 
gregation, first of all on special occasions (1 Th 517) 
and in course of time as a general practice, along 
with prescribed portions of the OT, after the manner 
of the Jewish synagogue. As the apostles one after 
another passed away, their testimony and that of 
those most closely associated with them was more 
and more treasured by the Church ; and the writings 
in which that testimony was embodied were felt to 
be indispensable to the faith and life of the Church. 
In the Apostolic Fathers we can discern signs of 
the growing reverence for these writings, not only 
in their reproduction of the thought and language 
of a considerable number of the Epistles, repre- 
senting the leading types of apostolic teaching 
found in the NT, but also in the terms in which St. 
Paul’s writings are referred to by representative 
men so far distant from one another as Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and Polyearp of 
Smyrna; while our Gospels are also accredited 
by the substantial harmony of their contents with 
the facts assumed by the sub-apostolic writers as 
the basis of their teaching, although the verbal 
coincidences are neither numerous nor exact, un- 
less we except the Didaché in its quotations from 
the lirst and Third Gospels. 

But the formal recognition of a new body of Scrip- 
tures worthy of being associated with the OT came 
much later. As the writings composing the NT came 
into existence only by degrees, in the course of about 
half a century, to meet the gee needs of the 
Church, so the collecting of these writings and 
their setting apart for public use was accomplished 
only gradually, as the leading representatives of 
the Church in different parts of the world came to 
realize the insufficiency and uncertainty of local 
tradition, and the need for securing the orthodox 
faith against invasion and corruption. It is not, 
indeed, till near the close of the 2nd cent. that 
we find a generally accepted collection of sacred 
books substantially identical with our NT and 
equally sacred with the OT. From the nature 
of its contents, as well as from the language 
of Patristic writers on the subject, it is evident 
that the general principle on which the Church 
proceeded in forming the NT was to admit to it 
only the writings of apostles, and of those who 
had written under the influence and direction of 
apostles. This naturally arose from the fact that 
the new life of the Church was centred in the 
person of Jesus Christ, and that the faith of its 
members depended on the testimony of those who 
had been brought into close personal contact with 
Him, or had received a special commission to preach 
the gospel. But the principle was not always easy 
of application, and it sometimes led to different 
conclusions in different parts of the Church, accord- 
ing to the views held as to the authorship of dis- 
puted books; while the association of canonical and 
uncanonical books in the LXX, to which the 
Fathers were accustomed, tended to make them 
less rigorous in their judgments than they might 
have otherwise been. Outside of our NT there 
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were three books which were held in special 
reverence, being sometimes read in church and 
occasionally included in great Scripture MSS, viz. 
the Epistle of Clement, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas; the authors of these 
books being supposed by many to be identical with 
the persons of the same names mentioned in the 
NT in connexion with the Apostle Paul (Ph 4°, 
Ac 12%, Ro 16%). On the other hand, as regards 
the disputed books contained in our NT (chiefly 
minor Epistles, with the Ep. to the Heb. and the 
Book of Rev), it was because their apostolic author- 
ship was more or less distrusted in certain quarters 
of the Church, owing to the obscurity of their 
early history or to some dissatisfaction with their 
contents, that the right of these books to a place 
in the Canon was more or less called in question, 
until at length the ne opinion of the Chureh 
found expression at the 3rd Council of Carthage in 
A.D. 397, when the very same books as are con- 
tained in our NT were acknowledged to be can- 
onical, and declared to be the only books that 
should be read in church. 

This decree (which seems to have reflected the 
general mind of the Church, and which has been prac- 
tically acquiesced in ever since,* notwithstanding 
occasional controversies regarding individual books, 
and amid conflicting theories as to the authority of 
Scripture) had the effect of excluding from the 
Canon not only the three writings already referred 
to, and one or two other productions of the post- 
apostolic age which were highly esteemed in the 
Church although they made no claim to apostolic 
authority, but also another and less worthy class 
of writings, dating from the 2nd to the end of the 
4th cent., which played an important part in the 
life of the Church, and throw a valuable light 
on the history of the NT. These are what are 
known as Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypses, apparently numerous, but of which 
only a small part have come down to us, a few 
in their entirety, some in a fragmentary form, and 
others only inname. They varied greatly in their 
form and contents, but, apart from the early com- 
positions referred to in St. Luke’s Gospel (1)+2), 
which soon disappeared (unless our Second Gospel 
was one of them) in the survival of the fittest, they 
were either supplementary to the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, furnishing information or doctrine on sub- 
jects but little dealt with in the NT, or, more 
frequently, they were composed for the purpose of 
bolstering up heretical opinions or practices which 
were seen to have little or no canonical support. 
Many of the ‘Gospels’ were mainly derived from 
those in the NT (the recently recovered ‘ Gospel of 
Peter’ borrows from all the four), with more or less 
modification of the original in the interest of some 
(inostie or other heresy. The inodification was 
liable to alteration from time to time (as may be 
seen from the wide variations in the different MSS 
of the same work) to meet the exigencies of suc- 
cessive teachers, who issued their several recensions 
under great names—generally those of apostles— 
after the manner of the pseudonymous Jewish 
writers already referred to. Very often the same 
work was known under a variety of names. For 
example, the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,’ which may 
have been a Judaic recension of the Heb. original 
of our St. Matthew, has been identified with the 
‘Gospel of the Nazarenes’ and the still more here- 
tical ‘Gospel of the Ebionites,’ as well as with the 
Gospels of Bartholomew, Cerinthus, and the Twelve 
Apostles. In this ‘Gosp. of the Hebrews’ and some 
other primitive documents, such as the ‘ Gosp. of 
Peter’ (c. A.D. 125, or, ace. to some, 165) and the 

* The Vulgate had a good deal to do with this result in the 


West, just as earlier translations affected the form and extent of 
the Canon in their several spheres of influence. 


‘Gosp. of the Egyptians’ (also dating from the 2nd 
cent.), it may well be that a certain amount of oral 
tradition was incorporated, which had been pre- 
served by the Jews who resided near the scene of 
the evangelic history. It in no degree weakens the 
authority of the NT to find a few grains of such 
extra-canonical matter appearing in the works of 
an early Patristie writer, such as Justin Martyr, 
or even to find an apocr. Gospel quoted by a writer 
of an eclective turn, like Clement of Alexandria. 
So far from impairing the credit of the NT writings, 
these apocr. productions of a later age bear witness 
to the authority which the written word had 
already acquired in the Church, and show the 
necessity under which heretical teachers lay either 
to manipulate the text of the received books or to 
adduce other and equally high testimony in favour 
of their peculiar views. In general, the literature 
in question is manifestly counterfeit. Much of it 
is of a character degrading to Christianity, the ex- 
travagance and absurdity of its miracles, especially 
in its pictures of the Saviour’s childhood, presenting 
a sad contrast to the chaste dignity of the canonica 
records; and there is none of it which, either in re- 
spect of outward attestation or intrinsic excellence, 
can be held to have been unjustly dealt with in being 
denied admission to the NT. The writings of the 
Church Fathers show how little influence it exerted 
in the early Church compared with the NT writings, 
which formed the general standard of faith and 
practice, aud sometimes even contributed the only 
element that redeemed Patristic literature from 
inanity and unprofitableness. The lapse of time, 
while it exalted the NT Scriptures to honour, 
brought the apocr. literature into general disrepute. * 
Within a century or two after it had reached the 
height of its popularity (4th cent.), it lost its place 
in public esteem and gradually passed out of the 
notice of the Church, leaving its traces indeed on 
the productions of Christian art, and influencing 
by its legends the festivals and preaching of the 
Church, but deemed of no account by thinkers and 
theologians, until the rise of modern criticism in- 
vested it with a new and scientific interest, when a 
fresh sense of its immeasurable inferiority to the 
Canonical Scriptures has impressed itself upon the 
mind of the Church. 

The following are notable features in the history 
of the NT, from a literary point of view as well as 
in the interests of criticism. (1) The age and num- 
ber of its MSS. Some of these date from the 4th or 
oth cent.,+ and the whole number of them exceeds 
2000, forming an immense array of witnesses, com- 
pared with the few MSS of classical works, which 
can frequently be counted on the fingers, and in 
some cases do not reach back to within a thousand 
years of the age in which the work was produced. 
(2) The number of its VSS. It has been trans- 
lated into almost all languages, beginning with 
the Old Lat. and Syr. VSS, which may have origin- 
ated in the first half of the 2nd cent., followed a little 
later by the Kgyptian (in three different forms)—the 
Gothic in the 4th cent., the Ethiopic in the 4th 
or 5th cent., and the Armenian in the middle of 
the 5th century. (3) The extent to which it has 
been reproduced in subsequent writings. It is 
quoted, echoed, or commented on by the great 
majority of early Christian writers. The sym- 
pathy of the Apostolic Fathers with its contents 
has been already mentioned. The extant writings 
of the next half century are maimly defences of 
Christianity addressed to unbelievers, admitting of 

* We have an early example of this in what Eusebius tells us 
(ILE vi. 12) of the obscurity into which the once popular ‘ Gospel 
of Peter’ (used apparenily by Justin as one of his ‘ Memoirs’) 
had fallen in the time of Serapion, bishop of Antioch (6, A.D, 200). 

1 The Oxyrhynchus fragment containing Mt 11-9. 12. 14-20 


may date from the end of the 3rd cent. (see Grenfell and 
Hunt). 
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fewer quotations from the Scriptures than if they 
had been intended for members of the Church. 
But, speaking generally, it may be said that the 
language, and still more the substance, of the NT 
is woven into the earliest Christian writings that 
have come down to us, while the quotations by a 
single writer in the end of the 2nd and in the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th cent. are sometimes so extensive as to 
amount to a considerable part of the whole NT— 
more than half of it, for example, being imbedded 
in the works of Origen. 

These circumstances, while they give the NT a 
unique place in literature and afford valuable 
means for proving the antiquity and integrity of 
its contents, are attended with the disadvantage of 
causing uncertainty in innumerable passages as to 
the precise terms of the original. A careful ex- 
amination of the existing authorities has led to the 
discovery of about 200,000 ‘Various Readings,’ 
which are chiefly to be accounted for by the greater 
liability to error in copying with the hand than in 
the use of the printing-press. The difference be- 
tween the various readings, however, is seldom of 
such a nature as to affect in the slightest degree 
the substance of the NT. If all the expressions 
whose accuracy isin question were brought together 
and printed in a consecutive form, they would not 
exceed the length of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, while the disputed verses possessed of 
any doctrinal significance would not be equal col- 
lectively to the shortest Epistle of St. John. 

In this connexion it may be well to point out 
that there is nothing to justify the assumption 
that we possess all the apostolic writings that 
were ever in the possession of the primitive Church. 
So far from this, there are expressions in some of 


St. Paul’s Epistles which suggest that he wrote | 


other letters besides those which have come down 
to us (1 Co 5%, 2 Th 3", ef. 2Co 1138, We ean 
understand how an apostle’s letters might be less 
prized during his lifetime than after his death, 


when the loss of any of his writings would be seen’ 


to be irreparable; and it is no more astonishing 


that Providence should have suffered such writings | 


to perish, than that so many of our Lord’s spoken 
words, and those of His apostles, should have been 
allowed to i away, or that so many of His great 
deeds should have been allowed to go unrecorded 
(Jn 21%), 

ili, CONTENTS OF THE NT (lés individual 
Books and their Writers).—-The NT consists of 27 
different books, by 9 different authors, each book 
having its special characteristics corresponding to 
the personality of its writer, and the circumstances 
in which it was written, but all contributing their 
part to one divine whole centred in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As early as the 2nd cent. 
there was a recognized distinction between ‘the 
Gospel’ and ‘the Apostle,’ just as we find a three- 
fold division of the OT in Lk 24“ and elsewhere, 
The former denoted the four Gospels; the latter, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, to which were added by 
degrees the Book of Acts, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, under the general name of 
‘the Apostles.’ All these were seldom comprised 
in one MS, and their arrangement varies in MSS 
containing more than one section and in canonical 
lists given by Church Fathers, as is also the case 
with the arrangement of the several books in each 
section, showing that the consolidation of the NT 
was a process still going on. 

1. The Gospels.—In all cases the Gospels come 
first. This position has been fitly assigned to them, 
not only because they were perhaps the first NT 
Scriptures to be regularly associated with the OT in 
the public reading of the Church, but also because 


the history which they record forms the comer- | 


stone of the Christian religion, which bases its 
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doctrines not on speculation but on fact. Drawn 
up without concert and without the formal sanc- 
tion of the Church, they contain, in a form suitable 
for all ages and for all classes, several independent 
records of Christ’s life and teaching, of which it 
may be said with truth that they are better authen- 
ticated and more nearly contemporaneous with the 
events narrated than any other record we possess 
in connexion with any other period of ancient 
history. A comparison of the four Gospels, how- 
ever, reveals a marked difference between the fourth 
and the first three. The latter give in one common 
view the same general outline of the ministry of 
Christ, but this outline is almost entirely con- 
fined to His ministry in Galilce, and includes 
only one visit to Jerusalem; whereas the Fourth 
Gospel gives an account of no fewer than five 
visits to Jerusalem, and lays the scene of the 
ministry chiefly in Judea. A still more important 
distinction between them has been briefly expressed 
by designating the Synoptic Gospels as the bodily 

ospels, and the Fourth as the spiritual Gospel—by 
which it is meant that the former relate chiefly the 
outward events connected with the Saviour’s visible 
presence, reported for the most part without note 
or comment, while the latter is designed to repre- 
sent the ideal and heavenly side of His personality 
and work. Akin to this distinction is the fact 
that the first three report Christ’s addresses to the 
multitude, consisting largely of parables, while the 
Fourth contains discourses of a more sublime char- 
acter, frequently expressed in the language of 
allegory and addressed to the inner circle of His 
followers. Furthermore, when we enter into a close 
examination of the Synoptic Gospels and compare 
them with one another, we find an amount of simi- 
larity in detail, extending even to minute expres- 
sions and the connexion of individual incidents, 
combined with a diversity of diction, arrangement, 
and contents, which it has hitherto baffled the in- 
genuity of critics fully to explain. While further 
investigation may shed more light on the historical 
and literary relations of the Gospels, there is a deep 
underlying unity amid their diversity which may 
be best discerned, not by attempting to piece them 
together so as to form a complete chronological 
history, but by studying each from its own point of 
view, and learning from it what it has to teach con- 
cerning the many-sided character and life of Jesus 
Christ. Speaking generally, we may say that, 
while the First Gospel sets forth Christ’s life and 
teaching with reference to the pasé, as the fulfil- 
ment of the OT, the Gospel of St. Mark exhibits 
that life in the present, as a manifestation of the 
activity and power so congenial to the Roman 
mind; St. Luke, as a Greek, depicts it in its 
catholic and comprehensive character, as destined 
in the future to embrace within its saving influence 
all the kindreds of the Gentiles ; while the Fourth 
Gospel represents it in its absolute perfection, as it 
is related to the Father in eéernzty. 

With regard to the authorship of the Gospels, it 
is a remarkable fact that two of them do not bear 
the names of apostles but of companions of apostles 
(Mark and Luke), and that, of the other two, only 
one bears the name of an apostle of eminence 
(Joln)—-which is so far a confirmation of their 
genuineness. With regard tothe First Gospel, there 
is no reason to doubt the tradition of the ancient 
Church, beginning with Papias in the first halt 
of the 2nd cent., which assigns it in its original 
form to St. Matthew. But whether it was origin- 
ally written in Heb., as stated by Papias, and 
how far it has been altcred by recension, are ques- 
tions which have not yet been detcrmined. See 
MATTHEW (GOSPEL OF). With equal unanimily 
the testimony of the Fathers, beginning with 
Papias, ascribe the Second Gospel to St. Mark, who 
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is said to have embodied in it the preaching of 


St. Peter. This view is strongly confirmed by the 
tone and character of the book, which is generally 
regarded as containing, in a more or less modified 
form, tle earliest cycle of apostolic teaching. See 
art. MARK. With regard to the authorship of the 
Third Gospel, there is substantial unanimity. Tra- 
dition has always ascribed it to St. Luke, the friend 
and companion of the Apostle Paul, at the same 
time assicning to the latter a part in its production 
somewhat similar to that which St. Peter is belicved 
to have borne in relation to the Gospel of Mark— 
a view supported to a certain extent by the char- 
acter of the Gospel itself, which forms an excellent 
historie groundwork for the doctrine of salvation 
by grace that was characteristic of St. Paul’s preach- 
ing. See art. LUKE. Until the close of the 18th 
cent. the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
was never seriously challenged. In some respects 
it has stronger external testimony in its favour 
than any of the others; and the whole tone of the 
book gives the impression that it was written by 
one who was familiar with the inner life of Christ 
and His apostles, as well as with the kopag pny of 
Jerusalem and the ideas and customs prevalent 
among the Jews before the destruction of their 
capital. Moreover, the spiritual elevation of the 
book is vastly superior to anything we find in the 
sub-apostolic age, and the Johannine authorship is 
attended with fewer difficulties than any sieer 
that has been suggested. If it was written in 
Ephesus about A.D. 85 (whieh is in accordance 
with the earliest tradition), an interval of more 
than half a century had elapsed since the death of 
Christ, during which Christianity had spread into 
many lands and furnished subjects for reflexion to 
many minds. In these circumstances it was in- 
evitable that the truths of the Gospel should be 
viewed in new lights and assume more speculative 
forms; and in Ephesus, as the great meeting-place 
of Oriental mysticism and Greek’ philosophy, the 
deeper questions and more theological aspects of 
the new religion would naturally claim a large 
neasure of attention. See, further, art. JOHN 
(GOSPEL OF). 

2. The Book of Acts.—This invaluable document, 
which is our chief authority on the history of the 
Churelt for nearly a generation after Christ’s 
death, is evidently from the same pen as the 
Gospel of Luke, to which it is intended to be a 
sequel. The writer conceives of Christ as still 
carrying on His work in virtue of His resurrection 
and ascension, and seeks to trace the gradual ex- 
pansion of the Church from its first beginning, as 
a seeming phase of Judaism, to its full development 
as a Catholic communion, free alike to Jew and 
Gentile. Although the author does not speak in 
his own name till he reaches the point in his 
narrative at which he joined St. Paul’s company 
at Troas, and was evidently dependent in the 
earlier part of his work on a variety of sources, 
oral and written, yet the book has a natural unity 
of dietion and style, which forbids us to assign it 
to more than one author; and its several parts 
are so interlaced by corresponding observations 
and allusions as to lead to the same eonclusion. 
Recent investigations have enhanced the reputation 
which the work had previously enjoyed for histori- 
eal worth and accuracy ; and the belief is becoming 
general that it must have been written by a 
historian of the first rank. Regarding its date of 
composition, no conelusion has been reached be- 
yond what inay be inferred from the fact that it was 
written by a contemporary and companion of the 
Apostle Paul, at some time subsequent to his first 
imprisonment at Rome (A.D. 63). See art. ACTS. 

3. The Pauline Epistles and the Hp. to the 
Hebrews.—One of the characteristics of the NT, 
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as compared with all other sacred books, is 
the epee character of a large part of its 
contents.* though most of the Epistles were 
written at an earlier period than the Gospels in 
their present form, they represent in general a more 
advaneed stage of Christian theology. a give 
us the fruits of from twenty to fifty years’ reflexion 
on the cardinal facts and truths contained in the 
Synoptie Gospels, and are the chief source of 
Christian doctrine on such subjects as the Trinity, 
the relation of Christ to the human race and to 
the Church, the Atonement, Justification by faith, 
and Sanetifieation by the Holy Spirit. They con- 
tain more explicit claims, in varying modes and 
forms, to divine inspiration and authority, than the 
Gospels or the Bk. of Acts; but, while largely 
doctrinal in eharacter, most of them were written 
for the purpose of dealing with questions of a 
practical nature, and are enlivened with many 
personal allusions. 

Whiat has just been said is especially true of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. While bearing evidence in 
niany passages of being written more or less under 
the conscious influence of the Holy Spirit, they had 
their rise in the special needs and circumstanees of 
the various Churelies to which they were addressed. 
They are thirteen in number, and may be divided 
into four groups, extending over the last fifteen 
years or more of the apostle’s life, and exhibiting, 
amid many similarities and correlations, a well- 
marked development of thought: viz. (a) 1 and 
2 Th, which were written about A.b. 53 (Turner, 
50-52], at least sixteen years after the apostle’s con- 
version, and turn largely on questions relating to 
Christ’s Second Coming. (6) 1and2 Co, Gal, and Ro, 
whieh were written during his third missionary 
journey (A.D. 57-58 [Turner, 55-56 for 1 and 2 Co 
and Ro, date of Gal he leaves undecided]), and were 
mainly designed to vindicate his apostolic autho- 
rity and preserve the gospel from the inroads of 
Judaism. (¢) The Epistles of the Imprisonment, 
viz., Ph, Col, Philem, and Eph (the last named 
being in all probability a cireular-letter, identical 
with ‘the epistle from Laodicea’ referred to in 
Col 4:8), which were written from Rome about A.D. 
62-63 [Turner, 59-61], and range from the humblest 
personal details to the loftiest speculations regard- 
ing the being and destiny of the Church. (d) The 
Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus, which are 
distinguished from all the others by their want 
of historical agreement with any period in St. 
Paul’s life as recorded in the Bk. of Acts, and also 
by their strongly-marked individuality alike in 
style and substance. These cireumstanees have 
given rise to serious doubt of their genuineness, 
which is largely obviated, however, by supposing 
them to have been written after the imprisonment 
recorded in the closing chapter of the Acts, and 
in the last year of the apostle’s life—say A.D. 67-68. 
It is worthy of note that the Epistles in the second 
group are almost universally admitted to be 
genuine, which is a most important admission 
from an evidential point of view, as they contain 
many allusions to detailed matters of fact men- 
tioned in the Gospels, and prove that the story of 
Christ’s death and resurrection as told in the four 
Gospels was the chief theme of St. Paul's preach- 
ing. The evidence is all the more valuable because 
it is indirect, the letters having manifestly been 
written without any such object in view, and being 
addressed to several independent communities far 
removed from one another. Jlaving regard to the 
tone of sincerity, tempered with sobriety of judg- 

* It contains twenty-one letters hy six diferentauthors. Nine 
of these are addressed to individual Churches, viz. 1 and 2 Th, 
1 and 2 Co, Gal, Ro, Ph, Col, 2 Jn; five to individual persons 
viz. Philem, 1 and 2 Ti, Tit, 8 Jn; two to Heb. Christians, viz 
He and Ja; the remaining five being of a more or less general 
nature, viz. Eph, 1 and 2 P, 1 Jn, and Jude. 
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ment, which characterizes these Epistles, as well as 
to the early association of the writer with the 
Jewish authorities at Jerusalem, and the oppor- 
tunities he had for ascertaining the real facts of 
the evangelic history, we are led inevitably to the 
conclusion that St. Paul’s Gospel had the same 
historic groundwork of essential and well-attested 
facts regarding Christ’s life and teaching as we 
find recorded in the four Gospels. See separate 
arts. on these various Epistles. 

As regards the Ep. to the Hebrews, which has 
always been closely associated with the Pauline 
Epistles, there is evidence that from the latter half 
of the 2nd cent. it was assigned by the Eastern 
Church to the Apostle Paul, although some of the 
most competent judges were constrained by internal 
evidence to depart somewhat from the traditional 
view, their idea being that St. Paul might have 
written the original, and one of his disciples have 
translated it into Greek, or that the apostle might 
have supplied the thoughts, and one of his dis- 
ciples have put them into words. In the Western 
Church, on the other hand, opinion was for a long 
time adverse to the Pauline authorship; and it 
was not till the close of the 4th cent. that the 
Ep. was acknowledged to be a writing of St. Paul’s, 
This view has now been generally abandoned, as 
the result of a closer study of the style and struc- 
ture of the book; and for the same reason, the idea 
that it may be a translation of a work by the 
apostle is also admitted to be untenable. At the 
same time there seems no reason to doubt that it 
was written by one of St. Paul’s school. Luke, 
Clement, Apollos, Barnabas, have all been sug- 
gested, the latter two being those in whose favour 
most can be said. As to the destination of the 
Ep., various allusions show that it was not in- 
tended for Heb. Christians in general, but for 
some definite community. Alexandria, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Rome, ,have each had their advocates; 
but the position of Christians in Jerusalem or in 
some other part of Palestine seems to answer best 
to the situation which the writer has in view. 
Respecting the date of composition, the mention 
of Timothy’s liberation (He 13°), which took 
place presumably at Rome, whither he had been 
summoned by St. Paul in his last imprisonment, 
points to a time shortly anterior to the destruction 
of Jerusalem—an inference which is confirmed by 
other expressions in the Ep., referring to the 
decadence of the Jewish Dispensation. The great 
theme of the Ep. is the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism, which it attempts to prove, not so 
much by minimizing the old covenant (as St. Paul 
had been obliged to do in vindicating the freedom 
of his Gentile converts) as by magnifying the new 
as ἃ fulfilment of the old. See, further, HEBREWS 
(EPISTLE TO). 

4, The Catholie Kpistles.—There are 7 Epistles 
which from the 4th cent. have gone under this 
name, viz. Ja, 1 and 2 P, 123 Jn, and Jude. 
They were so called in contradistinection to St. 
Paul’s Epistles, which, with the exception of the 
Pastoral Epp. and Philem, are addressed to indi- 
vidual Churches, also 7 in number.* In most 
of the Greek MSS the Cath. Epp. stand next to 
Acts, although they were much later than the 
Pauline Epp. in obtaining genera] recognition in the 
Church. 

(a) The General Ep. of James.—This is now gener- 
ally admitted to be a genuine work of ‘James, 
the Lord’s brother’ (Gal 1), who for many 
years presided over the Church at Jerusalem. 

* The symbolism of numbers has an interesting bearing on the 
proportions of the NT, not only in the use of 7 in the cases 
above mentioned (cf. Rev 14) and in the case of the Pauline Epp., 
which (including He)=7x2, but also in the number of the 


Gospels, to which Irenzus and others, under the influence of a 
revived Neo-Pythagoreanism, ascribed a mystic virtue. 
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The internal evidence is strongly in its favour, 
and the rarity of allusions to it in the early 
Christian writers may be accounted for by its 
circulation being confined to Jewish Christians, 
as well as by the narrow sphere of labour in which 
the writer himself moved, his whole life apparently 
having been spent in Jerusalem. It is addressed 
‘To the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion,’ 
and there is no reason to take the words in any 
other than a literal sense. The tone of the Ep. 
is eminently practical, the object of the writer 
being to inculcate Christian morality as essential 
to salvation. Hence it partakes largely of the 
ethical character of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which it resembles not only in its general tone 
and sentiment, but in many of its expressions. 
The marked absence of anything like developed 
Christian doctrine, as well as the expectation 
which it exhibits of Christ’s speedy coming to 
judge the world (5°), and the application of the 
term ‘synagogue’ (2°) to an assembly of Christian 
worshippers, seem to require an early date for the 
Ep. ; and as there is no sign of acquaintance with 
the sharp controversy regarding the obligations of 
the Jewish law, which came to a head in the 
Council of Jerusalem (A.D. 50), there seems good 
reason to regard this as the oldest book in the NT, 
dating between A.D. 44 and 49. See, further, 
JAMES (EPISTLE OF). 

(ὁ) The 1st 7». of Peter.—There is no reason to 
doubt that this Ep. was written by the apostle 
whose name it bears. Hardly any book of the NT 
is better supported by external evidence, while 
internally it bears in many of its features the 
stamp of St. Peter’s mind and the traces of his 
experience, as these are represented to us in the 
Gospels and the Bk. of Acts. It is addressed ‘ To 
the elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia’; 
but there is a difference of opinion whether these 
words are to be taken in a literal sense, as de- 
noting Jewish Christians merely, or as embracing 
‘the Israel of God’ in the widest sense. As it 
appears, however, from a number of passages that 
the readers of the Ep. were largely Gentiles, the 
latter supposition seems to accord best with the 
facts. Similarly, ‘Babylon’ (5%) should probably 
be understood in a figurative sense as meaning 
Rome, the writer’s pomt of view being in full 
harmony with this supposition. There is also 
some controversy as to the date of the Epistle. 
Some would assign it to the period of the Flavian 
dynasty, but the probability seems to be that it 
was written shortly after the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution, when the Christians in the 
provinces were beginning to experience the effects 
of the imperial example at Rome, about 64-65. 
The very name of Christian was becoming a term 
of reproach (415), and the chief object of the writer 
is to inculcate patience under trial and persever- 
ance in well-doing in a spirit of hope. 

(c) The 2nd Ep. of Peter.—The genuineness of 
this Ep. has been more questioned than that of 
any other book in the NT. The external evidence 
for it is comparatively meagre; but the chief 
objection to it both in ancient and in modern 
times has arisen from its differing so greatly in 
tone and substance from the lst Epistle. This 
objection is so far obviated by the fact that while 
the Ist was designed to encourage and support 
Christians under persecution, this was evidently 
intended to warn against false teachers, who were 
spreading corruption in the Church. Moreover, 
amid the general difference of style, a close ex- 
amination of the language and thought in this 
Epistle brings out many points of resemblance 
between it and St. Peter’s expressions elsewhere ; 


'and in several respects it decs not tally with the 
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supposition of forgery. The mention of St. Paul’s 
Epp., however (815: 16), as if they were already known 
to the Asiatie Churehes, and in the same category 
as ‘the other Scriptures’ (τὰς λοιπὰς γραφάς), as well 
as the marked resemblance of this Ep., in style, to 
the recently discovered ‘Apocalypse of Peter,’ seem 
to imply a post-apostolic date; and there is much 
to favour the view of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, who 
regards the Ep. as the work of ‘a disciple who was 
full of the spirit and words of his teacher, and who 
believed so thoroughly that he was giving the 
words of his teacher that he attributed it to that 
teacher.’ See, further, PET@R (EPISTLES OF). 

(ad) The Ep. of Jude.—This Epistle is in the name 
of ‘Judas, a servant of Jesus Christ, and brother 
of James.’ The James whom the writer here 
claims as his brother was the well-known head of 
the Church at Jerusalem, one of our Lord’s brethren, 
and the writer of the Ep. that bears his name; 
and therefore Jude is not to be identified with any 
of the apostles of the same name mentioned in the 
Gospels. There is such a striking resemblance 
between this Ep. (consisting of a single chapter) 
and the 2nd chapter of 2 P as to justify the belief 
that the one was borrowed froin the other. But 
as this Ep. has some features of originality about 
it which the other lacks, we may infer that Peter 
and not Jude was the borrower—a supposition 
eonfirmed by the way in which certain quota- 
tions in Jude from non-canonical Jewish Scriptures 
almost disappear from 2 P, along with one or two 
referenees to Levitical uncleanness, as if the writer 
desired as far as possible to adapt his writing for 
general use. This Ep. is full of sharp and stern 
denunciation aimed at practical evils of a most 
heinous character, founded on a gross abuse of 
Christian liberty. It probably emanated from 
Palestine in the period immediately preceding the 
destruetion of Jerusalem. See, further, art. JUDE 
(EPISTLE OF). 

(6) The Ist Ep. of John.—There is abundance of 
evidence, both external and internal, to prove that 
this Ep. was written by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and forms a sequel to it. The readers are 
not specified, but in all probability it was addressed 
in the first instance to the Churches of Asia, 
among whom St. John spent the latter part of 
his life. The writer speaks in a quiet tone of 
authority, as if he were well known to his readers 
and were well acquainted with their dangers and 
their needs. He insists on the translation into 
the Christian life of those great truths regarding 
the fellowship of God with man, which, in the 
Fourth Gospel, are exhibited in the life and ministry 
of Jesus Christ. 

(7) The 2nd Ep. of John.—This Ep. has all the 
appearance of being genuine. It bears a strong 
resemblance to the Ist, no fewer than 7 of its 
13 verses having something parallel in the other. 
It is addressed ‘Unto the elect lady and her 
ehildren,’ by whom we are probably to understand 
a Church and its members; and the object of the 
Ep. is to warn them against the insidious and 
corrupting influence of certain heretical teachers 
who were going about denying the reality of 
Christ’s humanity. The title of ‘the elder,’ which 
the writer assumes, implies that he was a well- 
known personage in the Church, and is one that 
could be fitly claimed by St. John as the last of 
the apostles. 

_ (9) The 3rd Ep. of John.—This Ep., like the 2nd, 
is written in the name of ‘the elder,’ and it has 
50. many expressions in cominon with the other 
that they have been fitly termed ‘twins.’ It gives 
us ἃ momentary glimpse of Church life in Asia 
towards the close of the Ist cent., and illustrates 
the practical difienlties which had to be en- 
countered in the government of the Church. It 
VOL. H1.—34 
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is addressed ‘Unto Gaius the beloved,’ a faithful 
and liberal member of the Church, whose influence 
and example the writer invokes, in opposition to 
the intolerant and factious conduct of an ambitious 
ecclesiastie named Diotrephes, who had gone so 
far as to close his doors on ‘the brethren’ who had 
come in the name of ‘ the elder,’ apparently bearing 
a letter from him—perhaps our 2nd Epistle. See, 
further, JONN (EPISTLES OF). 

Dd. Lhe Levelation of St. John.—The Apocalypse 
has experienced greater vicissitudes as regards its 
acceptance in the Church than any other book 
of the NT, owing partly to the Chiliastic views 
associated with it, and partly to the marked differ- 
ence in its language and style as compared with 
the other works ascribed to St. John. It bears to 
be written by ‘John to the seven Churches which 
are in Asia’; and it is a significant faet that its 
apostolic authorship was accepted by Justin Martyr 
(not to mention some earlier apparent witnesses) 
in the dialogue which he held with Trypho at 
Kphesus within half a century after St. John’s 
death. Its wide divergence from the Fourth Gospel, 
both in ideas and in language, may be accounted for 
in some measure by the dillerence in the nature 
and contents of the two bouvks, the one being 
mainly narrative or colloquial, the other formed 
on the model of Jewish apocalypse; and there are 
not wanting some important features of resemblance 
between thei, betokening an identity of authorship. 
With regard to the date of this book, there is a 
growing conviction that the theory which conneets 
it with the perseeution in the reign of Nero, and 
puts its composition before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, must be abandoned, and that the ‘ tribula- 
tion’ referred to (19) was that which befell Chris- 
tians in the provinces, especially in Asia Minor, 
at a later date, when they refused to pay divine 
honour to tle emperor. The main theme of the 
book is the second eoming of Christ, pictorially 
set forth as the glorious consummation of great 
strngeles and marvellous events. Its unity has 
recently been assailed, but the attempts to disin- 
tegrate it have not met with general acceptance. 
See, further, art. REVELATION (BOOK OF). 

On the whole subject of this article, reference 
may be made, further, to such articles as BIBLE, 
CANON,CATHOLIC EPISTLES, GOSPELS, NEw TEST A- 
MENT CANON, PAUL, etc., as well as to the separate 
articles on the various books of the NT, and the 
Literature appended to these. 

J. A. M‘CLYMOoNT. 
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Introduction—general character of the history of the forma- 
tion of the Cauon—considerations to be borne in mind in esti- 
mating the facts—the chief periods. 

A, From end of apostolic age to ¢. A.p. 220.—Circumstances 
specially affecting the evidence for the Gospels. 

i. The sub-apostolic age.—lts documents—Ep. of Clem. Rom, 
to the Corinthians—Epp. of Ignatius and Polycarp—evidence 
ag to the use of (1) the Gospels, (2) other NT writings, 

ii. The second quarter of the 2nd century. 

(1) The use of the Gospels—Ep. of Barnabas—the Didaché— 
Shepherd of Hermas— Fragments of Vapias—the so-called 
8nd Ep. of Clement — Justin Martyr — Guostie heretics — 
Montanists. 

(2) Use of other writings of ΝΎ. 

iii. Third quarter of 2nd century—Tatian. 

iv. Last quarter of 2nd century and beginning of 3rd.—The 
impugners of St. John’s writings—Theophilus—the evidence 
afforded by works of lrenwus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Hippolytus. (1) Writings whose place in the Canon 
was already, at and from this time, fully secured. (a) Remarka 
upon the area from which this evidence comes; (0) inferences 
that may be drawn as to the previous history of the reception 
of these writings in the Church. (2) Writings whose position 
continued to be for a time doubtful. 

B. From ¢. Α.Ὁ. 220-323.—The teaching and works of Origen 
and their influence—judgment of Dionysius of Alexandria on 
the Apocalypse—evidence of Eusebius as regards the Canon. 

CG. Concluding period.—Influences favourable to a final settle- 
ment—lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Epiphaniua 


,—the Cheltenham Catalogue, Third Counvil of Carthage — 


evidence for Rome and othcr neighbouring Churches—Couucl 
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of Laodicea, Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilochius—the Canon 
of the teachers belonging to school of Antioch—the Peshitta— 
the Quinisext. Council—the effect of the Reformation. 


INTRODUCTION.—The subject of this article is 
the formation of the NT, the gathering, into one, 
of the collection of books which we so name, to be 
the sacred books of the New Dispensation. These 
writings form the Canon of the NT (for the term 
Canon, its idea and history, see art. CANON). It 
is with the process which resulted in the recogni- 
tion of a Canon that we are here concerned. The 
investigation and right conception of this history 
have proved, and are still, a very hard and com- 
plicated task. The evidence is to be gathered from 
early Christian literature ; but the age and authen- 
ticity of many of its documents, especially for the 
two or three generations succecding the apostles, 
which form the most important period of all, have 
been hotly contested ; and, even apart from this, 
the evidence supplied by them is, from special 
causes (as we shall see), difficult to interpret. 
Nevertheless, some real progress has been made in 
the illumination of the subject. A common judg- 
ment has been attained, or there is an approxima- 
tion to one, in regard to some of the most important 
of the documents concerned and as to the bearing 
of some portions of the evidence, on the part of 
many students whose doctrinal points of view are 
very diverse ; and the important questions still at 
issue have been narrowed and cleared. It would 
hardly be possible now to maintain views of the 
formation of the Canon such as those of men so 
learned as Lardner (supplement to pt. ii. bk. i. of 
the Credibility, ch. ii. 2nd ed. p. 49) and Mosheim 
(Zecl. Hist. bk. 1. pt. 11. ch. 11. § 16, 1. p. 64 in Eng, 
tr. of 1863) in former times. It was a more 
gradual process than they imagined, and it had 
more than one stage. The student of the history 
of the Canon must endeavour to mark the stages 
and the epochs at which they were reached, to 
determine the greater or less rapidity of the 
movement towards the'establishment of the Canon, 
to ascertain the causes which promoted or retarded 
it, and the considerations which were infiuential 
in bringing about the acceptance or rejection of 
different writings. 

A certain development of thought and fecling 
in respect to the books of NT must be acknow- 
ledged. But to say this is by no means incon- 
sistent with belief in their authenticity as genuine 
products of the apostolic age. It required time, 
and the experience of needs which were not fully 
felt. at once, for the Christian Church to perceive 
clearly what a treasure she possessed in these 
writings. And the most important question which 
has to be decided in regard to the history of 
the Canon is, Whether the development which can 
be traced was one which involved a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, or only an awakening to the real 
significance of facts which had long been known. 

In judging of the evidence, it will be right to 
remember the conditions implied in the very sup- 
position of such a growth as has just been indi- 
cated. Convictions which are morc or less latent, 
which have not been formulated, exercise far less 
authority than those which have been definitely 
put forth and for some time accepted without 
question. So long as the belief of Christians in 
regard to the new Scriptures was of the former 
kind the signs of its existence might be somewhat 
obscure, and there might be more or less serious 
departures from it here and there, in spite of its 
being in reality widely diffused and well founded. 

The special circumstances must also be borne in 
mind, which were of a nature to retard for a time 
the formation of a Canon of NT, and also to make 
the recognition accorded to the apostolic writings 
appear to us less decided than it was in reality. 


(a) The facet that Christians already had a Bible— 
the OT—must first be noticed. In time, no doubt, 
this may have facilitated the reception of another 
body of Scriptures. For the idea of a Bible, a col- 
lection of inspired, authoritative writings, had been 
rendered familiar, and it was necessary only that 
it should be applied to the books which enshrined 
the New Revelation. But this could not be at 
once accomplished. Great as the veneration for 
the apostles was, there could not be the same 
feeling for new writings as for those which had 
long been hallowed. Moreover, in form the apos- 
tolic writings were different in many respects from 
those of the OT, and, in particular, they did not 
bear so plainly upon their very face a claim to 
inspiration as its prophetic and legislative books 
did. Besides all this, the OT itself largely supplied 
the place of Christian Scriptures in apostolic and 
sub-apostolic times. To an extent which we find 
hard to understand, it was used as a source of 
Christian instruction. The divine truths newly 
imparted and the actual facts of the life of Christ 
and founding of His kingdom were read between 
the lines of the ancient Scriptures (Lk 9451. 44. 4, 
Ac 885. 18%, 2 Ti 3", and last fragment of Melito, 
ap. Eus. HE iv. 26). The need was thus partially 
met which the apostolic writings could alone 
adequately satisfy. (Ὁ) Again, the gospel message 
and the new law had first been delivered by word 
of mouth, and there is good reason to believe that 
even the memory of the oral teaching of the 
apostles was for a time, in some measure, a rival 
of their own written testimony in the regard and 
affections of Christians. 

A just and vivid sense of these peculiar condi- 
tions, and some others which will come before us 
in the course of our survey, is necessary, if we are 
to understand the phenomena aright, and to refrain 
from giving undue weight to objections which are 
founded on paucity of evidence. Proof, however, 
of a positive kind that, from the confines of the 
lifetime of the apostles, the writings of NT were 
known among Christians, can be found only in a 
full estimate of the facts as a whole, supplied by 
the documents not only of the one or two earliest 
but of subsequent generations. When the alleged 
indications of the use of NT writings at the former 
time are taken by themselves, they may be far from 
convincing ; they may show little more than that 
it is a tenable assumption, that our Christian 
Scriptures, or the chief of them, were already in 
circulation. But when we advance a few years, 
we find them clearly occupying a position which 
they could not have attained at a bound, and 
which no other writings shared with them. And 
we are justified in inferring that the earlier signs 
referred to are—not only possibly but—really traces 
of acquaintance with them. In this way we reach 
a highly probable conclusion, even when the facts 
directly connected with the reception of these 
writings are alone taken into account. It will be 
strongly confirmed if the belief (the grounds of 
which can barely be touched upon in this article) is 
well founded, that there was substantial continuit 
of life and organization in the Christian Church 
from the beginning till its history emerges into full 
light in the latter part of the 2nd cent., such as 
would afford a guarantee for the faithful preserva- 
tion of traditions on important matters. = 

The history of the Canon of NT may be divided 
into the following periods :—A, the first, which is 
by far the most important, extends from the end 
of the apostolic age to the early years of the 3rd 
cent. (for convenience we nay say to A.D. 220, 
which was about the time of the deaths of Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Hippolytus). At 
this latter epoch we see the greater part of the 
books of NT occupying the position in the Church 
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which they have ever since held. B, the second, 
extends, roughly speaking, to the pacification of 
the empire under Constantine (A.D. 323). It was 
a time of comparison between the lists of NT 
Scriptures accepted in different Churches, and dis- 
cussion of the elaims of those not universally 
received; but there was much uncertainty still in 
regard to certain books. C. From A.D. 323 on- 
wards, the final settlement, though it was attained 
at various times in different parts of the Church. 

A, FROM THE END OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO 
THE EARLY YEARS OF THE THIRD CENTURY.— 
In reviewing this period, it will be convenient to 
subdivide. Further, under each subdivisiuon the 
evidence as to the use of the Gospels and as to that 
of other writings of the NT should be separately 
examined. There is more than one reason for 
proceeding thus. It is probable that, even before 
a comprehensive collection of the sacred writings 
of the new dispensation was thought of, its forma- 
tion was being advanced through the independent 
formation of groups of writings which afterwards 
beeame important constituent elements of the 
whole body, as well as by the recognition of the 
authority of individual writings which might or 
might not belong to these groups. ‘Two of these 
minor collections, the making of whieh must 
readily have suggested itself, would seem to have 
been that of the Four Gospels and that of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The rolls on which the 
writings of these two classes were written were 
commonly kept, we may imagine, each in its own 
roll-ease. 

The evidence as to the reception of the Gospels 
is affected by special circumstances. Owing to 
the nature of their subject-matter—the oeeurrence 
of the same sayings and incidents in different 
Gospels, the possibility that some of these may 
lave been found also in other documents or orally 
reported—it may not be open to us to infer with 
certainty the use of any particular Gospel from 
parallelisms of statement and of language between 
them and early Christian writers. On the other 
hand, when a striking, unusual sentence or phrase 
found in one of the other writings of NT appears 
in a work of post-apostolie times, even though it 
may- not be introduced as a quotation, there can 
generally be little doubt that there is a literary 
relationship between the two, and that it was not 
the N'T writer who was the borrower. 

But this is not all. The faets of the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ and His 
words made up the substance of the Gospel. 
Owing to the sublimity of the subject, men’s eyes 
were turned at first solely to it, and away from 
the witnesses and the form of the records. The 
substance was felt to be everything. For some 
time little sense is shown of the importance of 
reproducing accurately the individual testimony of 
different writers. There was also a very natural 
disposition to combine various accounts with a 
view to greater fulness or succinctness. Not afew 
probable illustrations of this tendency might be 
given, and a very elaborate effort of the kind was 
made soon after the middle of the 2nd century. 

The manner in which τὸ εὐαγγέλιον is used 
(sing. and with def. art.) is another illustration of 
the same or similar habits of thought. It oceurs 
where the existence of the evangelic history in a 
written form is implied; and some have inferred 
that those who so expressed themselves knew only 
of one such document. But there seems to be no 
ground for this. The mode of speech in question 
shows only that the characteristics of the several 
written embodiments of the Gospel were but 
slightly regarded in comparison with its general 
contents and purport. Writers who unquestion- 
ably were acquainted with several works of the 


nature of Gospels continued so to express them- 
selves. And there is a survival of it to this day 
in the titles of our Gospels—rd εὐαγγέλιον κατά, 
‘the Gospel according to,’ this or that evangelist. 

i. THE SUB-APOSTOLIC AGE, t.e. the generation 
inimediately following that of the apostles. As 
belonging to this time, we will take only the Ep. 
of Clement to the Corinthians, the Seven Hpp. of 
Ignatius, in the short Greek or Vossian form, and 
the Ep. of Polycarp. Some crities of the highest 
repute would, besides, assign to it the recently 
recovered Didaché and the Hp. of Barnabas, and 
a few more would also include the Shepherd of 
Hermas. But in an inquiry of this kind it is 
better to understate than to overstate evidence. 
Moreover, the present writer is personally inclined 
to place the composition of these last three writings 
in the second quarter of the 2nd cent. And it will 
be very generally admitted now that the case for 
placing them earlier than this is far less strong 
than that for the others, and that they do not, b 
their authorship, create the same kind of lin 
with the apostolic age. ‘Those writings before 
mentioned may, indeed, with great confidence be 
declared to be the genuine works of the men with 
whose naines they are connected. Two of the 
writers at least, and probably all three, had known 
apostles, and held positions of eminence in the 
Church at the close of the first and near the be- 
ginning of the 2nd cent. There are very strong 
reasons for believing that the Ep. written to the 
Chureh of Corinth in the name of that of Rome, 
which has from very early times been attributed 
to Clement, is really his work, and for referring 1t 
to the close of the reign of Domitian, c. A.D. 
95 (see Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. i. p. 34611, and 
Harnack, Chronol. i. p. 9511). Again, the 
genuineness of the Seven Epp. of Ignatius dis- 
covered by Voss in the Medicean MS has been 
firmly established by the labours of Zahn and 
Lightfoot. This is fully admitted by Harnack 
(Cironol. i. p. 381 ff.). Their exact date cannot 
be quite so clearly determined. Lightfoot sup- 
poses it to be c. A.D. 110. Harnack was a few 
years ago inclined to place them near to A.D. 140 
(see Hapos. for 1886, pp. 15-22); but he now 
speaks in a very hesitating manner (Chronol. 
i. p. 3951... The only reason for questioning the 
genuineness of the Lp. of Polycarp falls to the 
ground when that of Epp. of Ignatius is admitted, 
and its date is fixed by a reference in it as only 
later by a few weeks than theirs. 

(1) Evidence as to the use of the Gospcls.—_Sayings 
of Christ are eited in the writings now before us, 
as spoken by Him, but not as from a written 
source or sources. From the first days of the 
Chureh the Lord’s Words must have been treasured 
as Divine Oraeles. And as a sense of their 
authority must have preceeded their being com- 
mitted to writing, so also after this it would 
naturally be independent of that of the reeerd, 
and the habit of referring to them directly, ¥ «th- 
out considering the intermediary through whora or 
which they were delivered, might continue. The 
facts just noticed in connexion with the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers are an illustration of this. 
Their usage is still that of St. Paul in 1 Co 7”, or 
in the Address to the Elders at Miletus (Ac 20*). 
They may, in spite of this, have taken their quota- 
tions from documents, and those, too, our Gospels. 
It is a point not easy to decide. In the Ep. of 
Clem. sayings are quoted as the Lord’s closely 
corresponding, indeed, in substanee with such as 
aie recorded in our Gospels, but which differ from 
them to a greater or less degree in form. It is to 
be observed, too, that Polycarp (e. ii.) quotes in 
part the same sayings as Clement in the former of 
these passages, with the same divergences from our 
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Gospels [μνημονεύοντες δὲ ὧν εἶπεν ὁ Ἰζύριος διδάσκων" 
“ Μὴ κρίνετε, ἵνα μὴ κριθῆτε" ἀφίετε καὶ ἀφεθήσεται ὑμῖν" 
ἐλεᾶτε, ἵνα ἐλεηθῆτε" ᾧ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε ἀντιμετρηθήσεται 
ὑμῖν" καὶ ὅτι “ Μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ καὶ οἱ διωκόμενοι 
ἕνεκεν δικαιοσύνης, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ Ἴ; 
while, to pass for a moment beyond our present 
period, the whole piece of Christ’s teaching which 
occurs in Clem. Rom. 6. xiii. is given in the same 
form by Clement of Alexandria (Strom, 11. 18). 
It has been argued that these peculiarities, recur- 
ring in more than one writer, point to a docu- 
mentary source other than our Gospels. If, how- 
ever, the passages in question are examined, it 
will be seen that they appear to have the character 
of summaries, and that their differences from the 
Gospels may well be accounted for as the effects of 
colpression and of the combination of phrases 
derived from the parallel passages in our Gospels, 
or in documents which have been embodied in 
our Gospels, General considerations which have 
already occupied us have prepared us for this 
phenomenon. For such traits as cannot be ex- 
plained in this way, and which ought not to be re- 
garded as accidental variations, there would seem 
to bea sufficient explanation in the influence of Oral 
Tradition, which was doubtless still powerful in 
the Sub-apostolie Age. Further, the persistence 
of certain features, which has been noticed, in the 
quotations of sayings and collections of sayings, 
may reasonably be traced to catechetical instruc- 
tion and the impressions left by it. Such com- 
pendia of precepts, from the Sermon on the Mount 
and other parts of our Lord’s teaching, may well 
have been imprinted thus upon the memory of 
Christians generally, and consequently quoted by 
writers who were familiar with the Gospels, as 
Clem. Alex. was. In Polye. vit. we have a clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer, as given both in Mt and Lk, 
with the difference only that it is turned into the 
indirect form; also words spoken by our Lord in 
Gethsemane, exactly as in Mt and Mk. [δεήσεσιν 
αἰτούμενοι τὸν παντεπόπτην θεὸν “ μὴ εἰσενεγκεῖν ἡμᾶς 
εἰς πειρασμόν, καθὼς εἶπεν ὁ Κύριος" "τὸ μὲν πνεῦμα 
πρόθυμον, ἡ δὲ σὰρξ ἀσθενής (cf. Mt 618 or Lk 11"; 
Mt 26% or Mk 1438)1. 

¥or further parallelisms with the language of 
the Gospels and for allusions to incidents in the 
life of Christ in the two writings so far considered, 
see among other passages—Clem. Rom. xvi. end 
(Mt 1139. 0) xxiv. (Mt 13°, Mk 4%, Lk 85); Polye. 
v. (Mk 9, Mt 2078), xit. (Mt 5%). 

Ignatius was led by his controversy with Docet- 
ism to dwell upon the facts of our Lord’s human 
life and sufferings rather than upon His teaching ; 
and the only saying of Christ which he expressly 
quotes is one asserting the verity of His corporeal 
nature aiter His resurrection [ὅτε πρὸς τοὺς περὶ 
Πέτρον ἦλθεν, ἔφη αὐτοῖς" “Λάβετε, ψηλαφήσατέ με καὶ 
ἴδετε ὅτι οὐκ elul δαιμόνιον ἀσώματον (Smyrn.iii.)]. The 
incident referred to seems to be that recorded in 
Lk 2456-39, where the words of our Lord are similar 
in substance and partly in form. According to 
Origen, however (de Princ. pref. 8), they were 
contained in The Preaching of Peter in the same 
form asin Ignatius, Eusebius, on the other hand 
(ΠῈ iii. 36), who notes the fact that Ignatius has 
the saying, declares that he does not know whence 
it was taken; while Jerome (de Vir. Jdlustr. 16) 
says that it occurred in the Gospel acc. to the 
Hebrews. It is possible that a writing which con- 
tained the saying may have existed in the time of 
Ignatius, and that he may have obtained it thence ; 
but it is at least an equally probable supposition 
that he derived it from oral tradition: and that 
from the same source it passed into one or more 
Apocryphal Gospels, We shall have occasion to 
recur to the question of the use made of apoeryphal 
writings in the 2nd century. 
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There are in the Epp. of Ignatius several allu- 
sions to incidents in the life of Christ which are 
recorded in our Gospels as well as parallelisms of 
expression with them, and among these, in two 
places, some remarkable coincidences with the 
thought and language of Jn. See Eph. xiv. 
(Mt 123, Lk 64); Tradl. xi. (Mt 15%); Lom. 
vii. (Jn 419); Philad. vii. (Jn 88); Smyrn. i. (Mt 
3% and other points); Smyrn. vi. (Mt 19”); 
Polyc. ii. (Mt 10*%), See also Magn. xi, and Tradl, 
ix. In Philad. v. his languare suggests the idea 
that he was thinking of the Gospel as embodied in 
a written form; for he speaks of it as something 
to which Christians could as it were turn, and 
refers in the same context to the prophets. At 
the same time a passage in ¢, vill. of the same Ep, 
seems to show the difference between the position 
which any written Gospels had so far attained and 
that of the OT (comp. Lightfoot, Epp. of Lgnat. 
ad loc. and also 76. vol. i. p. 388). 

(2) The evidence as to the use of other writings 
of NT at this time may be treated much more 
briefly.—St. Paul’s first Ep. to the Corinthians is 
expressly referred to in the Ep. of Clement to the 
same Church (xlvii.), and St. Paul’s Ep. to the 
Philippians in that of Polycarp (xi.). Thus NT 
writings are actually mentioned in two of the cases 
in which it is most natural that they should be; 
these are exceptions which, if they do not explain, 
are consistent with, the habit of not quoting by 
name where there was not the same kind of reason 
for it. Coincidences of phrase with various NT 
Epp., so striking from their character or number 
as to leave no doubt whence they are derived, occur 
in the three writers under consideration: in Clem. 
Rom. with He (xxxvi. and xhii.); in Polyc. with 
1 P (i. 11. v. vii. viii, x.) and 1 Jn (vii.); in Lgnat. 
with 1 Co (Hphes. xvi. xviii.) and with Eph (Polye. 
v.). Indications more or less clear of a knowledge 
of other NT writings might be named, e.g. of 2 Co, 
Gal, and 1 and 2 ΤΊ in Polyearp. ΑἸ] these facts, 


-while interesting and important as regards the 


books of NT immediately concerned, also have a 
bearing on the question of the use of the Gospels. 
They show that absence of direct citation in this age 
can have little weight for proving want of know- 
ledge, Further, the sign of acquaintance with 1 Jn 
in Ep. of Polye. has significance in regard to the 
Gospel ace. to Jn also. On internal grounds there 
is strong reason for attributing these to the same 
author, and the circulation of the one cannot have 
been separated by any great interval from that 
of the other. . 

The signs of knowledge of the apostolic writings 
in Polyearp are, it may be observed in conclusion, 
remarkable, and far greater than in Clement or 
Ignatius, in spite of his Epistle being far shorter. 
This may be reasonably accounted for by the con- 
sideration that he was in all probability a much 
younger man, and that he had acquired familiarity 
with those writings from his youth. 

ii, THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE SECOND 
CENTURY.—(1) Use of the Gospels.—The so-called 
Ep. of Barnabas.—Crities have referred the com- 
position of this work to various dates between 
A.D. 70 and 130. Though it contains references 
to contemporary events, they are obscure. To 
notice only some of the more recent views, 
Lightfoot (Clem. Rom. ii. p. 505 ff.) has explained 
the allusions in a way that would bring the tine 
of composition within the reign of Vespasian, 1.6. 
before A.D. 79. Ramsay (Church in the Roman 
Emmire, p. 307) has adopted Lightfoot’s theory 
with some modification, but not so as to affect 
the date. Harnack, however, in his recent work, 
has made a very ingenious suggestion for over- 
coming some of the chief difficulties; and his 
view seems, on the whole, the most tenable. 
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According to him, the little treatise in its present | c. A.D. 100. 


form was produced in A.D. 130 or 131 (Chrono. 1. 

. 427). 
᾿ This writing affords what appears to be the 
earliest instance of the citation from a book of 
NT as Scripture. The words πολλοὶ κλητοὶ ὀλἔγοι δὲ 
ἐκλεκτοί are introduced (iv. end) with the formula 
ws γέγραπται. These words are not known to occur 
except in Mt 22, There are also several other 
indications in the Ep. of Barn. of acquaintance 
with that Gospel. The parallelisms with Mt’s 
account of the Trial and Crucifixion of Our Lord 
are striking (vii.). Again, words found in Mt 98 
(though also in Mk 917, Lk 5**) are used in Vv. 
A saying of Christ is also quoted as such, which 
bears a resemblance to that in Mt 201%, though it 
is differently applied (vi. 13). 

The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. — Dates 
ranging from A.D. 90-165 have been assigned for 
the composition of this work, the recovery of 
which in our generation has created so much 
interest. Unhappily, the indications available for 
forming an opinion as to the date are almost 
entirely such as are conneeted with the state of 
Church organization and life reflected in it, and on 
the history of these very diverse views prevail. 
It must further be observed that it may have 
emanated from some portion of the Church where 
movement had been slow, or whose customs had 
always been peculiar. There are expressions in it 
which betoken the habits of a rural district. On 
the whole, it may be most prudent to take it as 
belonging to the period which we are now con- 
sidering, while at the same time we forbear to 
treat it as illustrative of the mind and practice of 
the Church generally within any narrow limits of 
time. In respect to the use of the Gospels, it 
seems to represent a slight advance upon the 
Apostolic Fathers. There is language, more dis- 
tinct. than that of the passage of Ignatius above 
referred to, which suggests the idea that the Gospel 
existed in a written form (Did. xv. 3, 4—ws ἔχετε 
ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ Kvuplov ἡμῶν, and comp. viii. 2 
and xi. 3). The citations are only of words of 
Christ, and introduced as what the Lord said; but 
they are more abundant, and, although not given 
entirely as in our Gospels, they appear on examina- 
tion to bestill more plainly combinations of phrases 
from both Mt and Lk. Such compilations there 
are at Did. i. 2-5 [Mt 22°7-%9 (or Mk 123-31, or 
Lk 9057) 9 Like G6. oo NTE 5 δι. ATG 5 and 
Lk 6", Mt 5]; and at Did. xvi. [Alt 25", Lk 
1275.4, Mt 241° 11 ete. οὔ. The former of these is 
a collection of precepts on our duty to God and our 
neighbour, the latter on the duty of watching for 
the Coming of Christ. There are, besides, other 
citations or parallels at Did. vii. (Mt 281%), viii. 2 
(Mt 67-9), ix. 5 (Mt 78), xiii. (Mt 10°). 

The Shepherd of Hermas.—The Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon (6. A.D. 200, see below) 
contains a statement that the Shepherd was written 
during the episcopate of Pius (bishop of Rome, 
A.D. 140-155), by a brother of his named Hermas. 
Recent investigations have added to the import- 
ance of this statement, which could not in any 
case have been lightly set aside, for they have 
shown that it may probably have been taken from 
a list of bishops drawn up ¢. A.D. 170 in the time 
of Soter (Harnack, Chronol.i. p. 192). On the other 
hand, in the work itself (Vis. ii. 4. 3) there is a 
reference to Clement, which, if understood literally, 
must imply that he was still alive; and he died 
long before the beginning of the episcopate of 
Pius (A.D. 140). Zahn (Der Hirt des Hermas, p. 
70 ff.) and Salon (art. ‘ Hermas’ in Dict. of Christian 
Biography), on the ground of this passage as well 


as of features in the work which they think point | 


to an early age, suppose it to have been composed 


While Lightfoot and Westcott treat 
the allusion to Clement as part of the fictitious 
setting of the work, and rely on the testimony of 
the Muratorian fragment, Harnack endeavours tc 
reconcile in a measure the two views. He sup- 
poses that the work, though all by one author, 
was not all composed at one time, and that it was 
finally put forth a.p. 140 (Chronol. i. p. 257 ff.). 

As the Shepherd is a eollection of revelations and 
instructions given by an angelic guide, it would 
not have been in character that it should contain 
express quotations, and there are not any in it 
from OT any more thanfrom NT. Sut parallels 
showing acquaintance with NT writings are not 
wanting. Sim. v. 2 appears to be an adaptation 
of the parable of the Vineyard (Mk 12'*-), In Sim. 
ix. 12 we are rather forcibly reminded of Jn 10! 
and 14°, in ix. 16 of Jn 3°, and in ix. 24 οἵ Jn 115. 

The Fragments of Papias.—There cannot be any 
very serious differences of opinion as to the approx1- 
mate time at whieh Papias put forth the work from 
which some few fragments have been preserved to 
us. He had conversed with men of an older gene- 
ration than his own who could give first-hand 
information as to what the oral teaching of several 
of the apostles was (Euseb. HE iii. 39). Irenzus 
(adv. Her. v. 33. 4) seems to have been mistaken 
in supposing that he had himself seen and heard 
John the Evangelist (Euseb. /.c.); but he may 
have been a contemporary, if not an actual hearer, 
of Aristion and ‘the Elder John,’ ‘ disciples of the 
Lord’ (26.). He must therefore have been born 
before, most likely some few years before, the end 
of the Ist cent. The time when he had oppor- 
tunities of collecting the information referred to 
may probably have been several years before he 
wrote the work of which Eusebius has given us an 
account, largely in Papias’ own words. But at 
latest the publication of this work cannot have 
fallen much after A.D. 150, and may more reason- 
ably be supposed to have taken place somewhat 
earlier. ‘When, further, we consider the charactei 
of his work, we can have no hesitation in saying 
that his testimony (so far as its general effect is 
concerned) is to be connected with the first half of 
the century. 

The title itself of his work, Aoyiwy κυριακῶν 
ἐξηγήσεις, *‘ Expositions of Dominical Oracles,’ is 
interesting and important. In viewof those habits 
of thoucht of the time upon which we have already 
commented, we may best take ‘ Dominical Oracles’ 
to mean passages of Our Lord’s teaching. These, 
as is clear from his own language in the portion of 
his prologue preserved to us by Eusebius, Papias 
took from some documentary source or sources; but 
for the illustration of them he availed himself of all 
that he had been able to glean from independent 
tradition. As Harnack observes, ‘ he distinguishes 
the matter orally delivered, even so far as it con- 
tained portions of evangelical history, in a marked 
manner from the matter which he expounds’ 
(Chronol, i. 690, n. 1). This fact, then, that 
written records supplied the basis for his com- 
ment, or the pegs on which he hung the more or 
less trustworthy additional narratives or state- 
ments that he had collected, lends special interest 
to the inquiry whether he knew and used our 
Gospels or any of them. 

We need not hesitate to claim his account, which 
he gives on the authority of ‘the Elder ’—appar- 
ently, from the context in Eusebius, the Elder 
John—of the composition of a Gospel by Mark, as 
referring to a work at least substantially the same 
as our Second Gospel. It has been urged, indeed, 
that the observation contained in this fragment, 
whether it is the Elder’s or Papias’ own, that Mark 
did not arrange his matter ‘in order,’ is not ap- 
propriate to our Mark, which is not less orderly in 
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ἫΝ of arrangement than the other Gospels, 
3ut this objection seems clearly unsubstantial, 
and is now generally admitted to be. so. The 
criticism implied in Papias’ words may have been 
simply a fanciful and mistaken one. Or, again, 
Mark’s arrangement may have been assumed to be 
wrong wherever it differed from that of either our 
First or (see below) our Fourth Gospel, which 
are connected with the names of those who were 
followers of the Lord during His earthly life, which 
Mark was not. Some comparison of this kind 
seems to be implied in the words of Papias’ frag- 
ment itself. (See, further, art. MARK, p. 244). 
The questions as to the right interpretation of the 
fragment of Papias (7d.) on a writing by Matthew 
are more serious. Critics of more than one school 
have seen in the words, Ματθαῖος μὲν οὖν τὰ λόγια 
συνεγράψατο, a description of a Collection of Dis- 
courses and Sayings which has (it may be) been em- 
bodied in our First carts ἴρν but which was in many 
respects a different work. Against this view it has 
been urged that λόγια does not mean ‘discourses,’ but 
‘oracles,’ and that in the NT itself it is applied 
to the OT. These arguments, however, somewhat 
miss their mark. For it does not seem likely that 
the term should have been applied to a writing of 
the NT as such, so early as the time of Papias, 
and still less of his informant, if this, as is prob- 
able, was the same ‘ Elder’ whom he reports in 
the case of Mark’s work. Nor could τὰ λόγια in 
that sense have been suitably used of a single 
writing, though it would be natural as a descrip- 
tion of the Lord’s teaching. The statement, how- 
ever, which we are considering consists only of 
one brief sentence ; we do not know what the con- 
text may have been. And whatever inferences it 
may be fair to draw from Papias’ expressions as to 
the history of the composition of our First Gospel, 
we may gather that, at least when he wrote, a work 
existed which was generally recognized as a Greek 
representative of a Hebrew writing by the Apostle 
Matthew. And it is hard to imagine that this 
could have been any other work than that which a 
generation later, or less, was certainly known in 
the Church, as it is still, as the Gospel acc. to Mt. 
A substitution of one book for another could not 
have been effected in so short a time. (Comp. 
Harnack, Chronol. i. p. 693). See, further, art. 
MATTHEW (GOSPEL OF). 

Eusebius makes the following statement at the 
end of his section on Papias: ‘The same (writer) 
has made use of testimonies from the former Ep. of 
Jn and from that of Peter likewise. He has, 
moreover, also set forth another narrative, con- 
cerning a woman charged before the Lord with 
many sins, which the Gospel ace. to the Hebrews 
contains.’ Use of the First Ep. of Jn indirectly 
affords evidence, as we have already had occasion 
to remark, of the existence and circulation of the 
Gospel according to John. It must not be assumed, 
indeed, on the ground of this notice, that Papias 
attributed these works to the apostle; but we 
may. at least feel sure that he said nothing plainly 
inconsistent with this view of their authorship : if 
he had done so, Eusebius could not have failed to 
mention it, more especially as he was not in 
sympathy with some of this writer’s opinions, 

Something more as to Papias’ use of the Johan- 
nine writings may, it would seem, be learned from 
Ireneus. The latter, in language that recalls 
Papias’ prologue preserved in Eusebius, re- 
peatedly adduces the testimony of ‘the elders’ 
who had seen and heard John, the disciple of the 
Lord, or again, in another place, ‘who were dis- 
ciples of apostles’; and when we examine the 
passages in which he refers to them and quotes 
their sayings, we find that their character is just 
such as we might expect it to be if they were 
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derived from Papias’ Exegeses, in view, on the one 
hand, of its aim as described by the author him- 
self, and of his chiliastic predilections [adv. Her. 
v. 5.1; 30.1; 33. 4]. In one of these places (v. 33. 
4) Irenzeus, after alluding to the elders, proceeds to 
quote from Papias’ book by name. Now, among the 
passages which may with probability be regarded 
as extracts, more or less exact, from Papias, there 
is one in which a saying of the Lord, recorded in 
Jn 14%, and not in any other Gospel, is quoted 
and commented on (adv. Her. ν. 36. 1); there is 
another relating to the number of the Beast in the 
Apocalypse (26. 30. 1). 

To conclude: the evidence as to Papias, though 
it is much more scanty than we should like, and 
though it is in part obscure, tends to show that he 
derived the ‘ Oracles of the Lord,’ which he made 
his starting-point, from our Gospels and not from 
any other source, and that he knew at least the 
Gospels ace. to Mt, Mk, and Jn. 

The so-called Second Ep. of Clement.—This work 
is of considerable interest in connexion with the 
history of the Canon, more especially as to the use 
of Apocryphal Gospels and the position accorded 
to them in relation to our Gospels. Its date is 
consequently important. Hilgenfeld (Nov. Test. 
extr, Can. p. xxxvilif.) and Harnack (Patres 
Apostolici, pp. Xci, xeii) took the view that it was 
the Epistle sent by Soter to Corinth, c. A.D. 170 
(Euseb. HF iv. 23). But since the recovery of this 
work in an unmutilated form, through Bryennios’ 
discovery in 1875, it has become evident that it is 
not a Letter at all but a Homily, and its identifica- 
tion with the communication of Soter ought no 
longer to be regarded as tenable (see Lightfoot, 
Ciem. Rom. ii. p. 194 ff. ; Harnack, however, still 
adheres to the identification, Chronol. i. pp. 
440-450). The character of the work in general, 
it may be added, is favourable to an earlier date. 
It may most reasonably be taken as illustrating 
the state of things in respect to the recognition of 
the New Testament Scriptures, 6. A.D. 140, or 
perhaps somewhat before this. 

We will next briefly notice the recently recovered 
Apology of Aristides, an example of a class of 
Christian writings which has even given a name in 
Chureh history to an age—that occupying the 
middle portion of the 2nd cent. This one appears 
to have been addressed not as Eusebius says (HE 
iv. 3) to Hadrian, but to Antoninus Pius (Emp. 
138-161); but it probably belongs to the earlier 
rather than the latter part of his reign (comp. J. R. 
Harris, Texts and Studies, i. p. 8, and Harnack, 
Chronol. i. pp. 271-273). ‘The special character of 
compositions of this kind, like that of others, and 
even more than that of some others, must be 
remembered in order that the effect of the evidence 
supplied by them in regard to the Canon may be 
fairly judged of. The argument and purpose of 
the greater part of the Apology of Aristides did 
not afford opportunities for quoting from Christian 
documents. It contains, however, one passage 
which illustrates in an interesting manner a time 
of transition when memories of the oral delivery of 
the Gospel were linked with a growing yale 
upon a written form of it. (See tr. of Syriac in 
Texts and Studies, I. 1. p. 36). 

We pass to the writings of a far greater ‘ apolo- 
gist,’ Justin Martyr, and we may confine our 
attention to the three extant works bearing his 
name, which are by common consent admitted to 
be genuine—his First and Second Apologies and 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. Recent investi- 
gations, beginning with those of Volkmar, Theol. 
Jahrb. von Baur u. Zeller, 1855, and of Hort, Journ. 
of Philol., 1857, have served to show that the 
First Apology should be placed a little later than 
it commonly used to be, and that the Second 
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Apology was written soon after the First. The 
Dialogue was written after the =e but how 
long after cannot be determined. We shall not 
be far wrong if we say that all three writings were 
composed 6. A.D. 150. The Apologies were written 
in Rome, as was also probably the Dialogue, 
though it may be inferred from the latter (ce. 1.) 
that Justin was teaching as a Christian philosopher 
in Ephesus soon after A.D. 135. 
eminent Christian of his generation, while he 
writes, not as one who is putting forward his own 
views, but who is representing and defending the 
faith and practice of the Church; and he well 
knew what they were in at least two of its chief 
centres. 

Now, Justin twice in his First Apology and many 
times in the Dialogue describes the main authori- 
ties for the Life and Teaching of Christ as ‘the 
Memoirs of the Apostles’ or simply ‘ the Memoirs.’ 
We have to ask whether by this name he intended 
at least principally our Gospels, whether he recog- 
nized all these, and whether they held a place in 
his estimation which no other accounts of the 
whole or a portion of the Lord’s Life and Teaching 
shared. His use of the term itself just referred to 
aflords no ground for doubting that he has the 
Gospels which we acknowledge in his mind, It is 
probable that the name ‘Gospels’ was only be- 
ginning in that generation to be applied to the 
writings which contained the Gospel even among 
Christians, and he was addressing those who were 
not Christians. It would be natural for him to 
employ some term which would be to them more 
easy of comprehension and more expressive. The 
course he adopts in this case has an exact parallel 
in his treatment of other Christian terms, 6.0. 
Baptism and the Eucharist (First Apol. |xi. and 
Ixvi.). In First Apol, \xvi., after using the word 
‘Memoirs,’ he adds, ‘which are called Gospels.’ 
And this, it may be observed in passing, is the 
earliest instance of the application of the name 
‘Gospels’ to the books, Justin himself commonly 
writes of ‘the Gospel’ in the manner which we 
have observed to be customary in the writings of 
his predecessors and elder contemporaries. To pro- 
ceed : in one place he characterizes ‘the Memoirs’ 
with special fulness as ‘composed by the Apostles 
and those who followed them.’ The suitability of 
this twofold description to our Gospels will be 
noticed, and it gains in point from the circum- 
stance that in the context he preserves one trait 
which is peculiar to St. Luke’s account of the 
Agony in the Garden (Dial. cili.). In another place 
he refers to a fact, mentioned only by St. Mark, as 
contained in Peter’s Memoirs (see, further, below). 
Again, he speaks of the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, which he defines in part in terms peculiar 
to Jn, as derived from ‘the Memoirs.’ Iurther, 
in five of the cases in which Justin distinctly 
quotes from evangelic writings, using the formula 
γέγραπται, he agrees almost verbally with Mt or 
Lk. (For these and for a discussion of the remain- 
ing two, comp. Westcott, Canon, p. 180 ff., and 
Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, p. 88 ff.). 

For the most part, however, Justin does not 
adhere closely to the words of any one evangelist 
in his accounts of and references to the facts of the 
Lord’s Life and His Teaching. He gives the sub- 
stance of their narratives, and to a certain extent 
combines what is found in different Gospels. In 
doing this he acted in accordance with the very 
natural tendency of which we have already scen 
examples in early Christian writings. Moreover, 
it is quite obviously his purpose in a considerable 
portion of his First Apology to give a summary of 
the evangelic history and of some chief points in 
Christ’s teaching for the enlightenment of heathen 
readers, And not less obviously in a large part of 
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the Dialogue he is rapidly reviewing the facts, 
which was all that was required, in connexion with 
an argument from the fulfilment of prophecy. 
This being so, it was to be expected that he should 
avail hiinself now of one, now of another Gospel, 
and should be satisfied with giving what he con- 
ceived to be their general meaning and purport. 
With the object he had in view, he would often find 
it sufficient to rely upon his memory of their narra- 
tives. And, indeed, even his quotations from the OT 
are marked to a considerable extent by the same 
characteristics of combination and compression, 
and want of minute accuracy. Nevertheless, the 
general character of the representation which 


| Justin gives of the evangelic history, and which 


he derives, as he repeatedly indicates, from records 
which were acknowledged in the Church to have 
apostolic authority—its contents, with compara- 
tively slight exceptions, its main outline, the style 
of the language, and many of the actual words— 
are those of our Gospels. The features of the 
Synoptics are, indeed, more fully and directly 
reproduced than those of the l]fourth Gospel, 
though there are striking coincidences with special 
points in it also; while 1t is most natural to sup- 
pose that the conception of Christ as the Logos, 
which holds a prominent place in Justin’s works, 
was derived by him from the same source, although 
he develops it in part in his own way, in accord- 
ance with philosophical ideas that were familia 
to him. 

In his summaries of or allusions to the Gospel 
history, Justin introduces a limited amount of 
matter—a certain number of touches and incidents 
—not found in our Gospels. From the presence of 
this element it has been argued that he did not use 
our Gospels. Lut to reason thus is to defy every 
prineiple of sound criticism. For there is no 
evidence that any other work or works existed 
which could have supplied him with the bulk of 
his facts about the life and teaching of Christ, 
together with the language in which he relates 
them, besides our Gospels. Moreover, that these 
were already in existence, and that he must have 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
them, is certain, as will more clearly appear from 
facts to be considered presently. It is now, indeed, 
admitted by critics of more than one school that 
the first three Gospels ranked among Justin’s 
principal authorities, and that the fourth was 
known to him. ‘The chief questions still sub lite 
are (a) to what extent he used other reeords in 
addition to our canonical ones, and whether he 
regarded any of thei as possessed of apostolic 
authority ; and (6) whether there was a difference 
between his attitude to the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics. 

(a) The question of the source or sources whence 
Justin drew what we may for convenience briefly 
call the ‘apoeryphal’ matter in his accounts of the 
Gospel history has received new and special interest 
from the recovery, since 1892, of a fragment of the 
so-called ‘Gospel of Peter’ (see The Akhmim Frag- 
ment, or the Apoeryphal Gospel of St. Peter, by 
H. B. Swete). In some points in which Justin 
diverges from the canonical Gospels he is found to 
coincide with ‘Peter.’ The importance of the 
inquiry whether Justin used ‘Peter’ is greatly 
increased by the fact that, if he did, it must in al) 
probability have been the work which he deseribes 
as *Peter’s Memoirs’ (Dial. evi.), and he must 
have given it an equal, if not a pre-eminent, place 
amon¢ the authorities for the Gospel history. The 
use of ‘ Peter’ by Justin is maintained by Harnack 
(Bruchstiick des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse 
des Petrus, 2nd ed. p. 371f.), and is aecepted by 
Sanday (Inspiration, pp. 305, 310); but against it, 
see Swete, l.c. pp. xxxili-xxxv. Swete’s argument 
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may also be greatly strengthened by observing the 
eontrasts between Justin and ‘ Peter.’ [ὑ 15. certain 
that the former has been but slightly influeneed 
by the latter on the whole, and it is dificult to 
understand how, if he knew the book and regarded 
it as the work of the chief of the apostles, which 
it claims to be, his use of it should have been so 
limited. 

In Justin’s age information concerning the 
Gospel history was gleaned not only from tradi- 
tion, but also from documents other than our 
Gospels, less unsuspectingly than eame to be the 
case a generation or so later. We have seen an 
example of this in the so-called Second Ep. of 
Clement; we learn also from Eusebius (AF iv. 22) 
that Hegesippus, the eontemporary of Justin, made 
some quotations from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Justin’s practice illustrates the same 
attitude of mind. With the matter supplied by our 
Gospels, he weaves in traits whieli he has probably 
derived from sueh sourees, though we are unable 
to say from which of them he obtained most, or 
whether indeed he made speeial use of any one. 
There is, however, no reason to think that any 
work of the nature of a Gospel, other than ours, 
held practically the same position as they did for 
Justin, or for the Churel: of his time. 

(6) Some critics who admit the cogeney of the 
evidenee that Justin was acquainted with the 
Fourth Gospel, yet maintain that he clearly did 
not place it on the same level as the Synoptics (see 
Keim, Jesus of Naz. i. p. 186 ff. ; Woltzmann, Fin. 
p. 479). The only ground for supposing this is 
that he makes more sparing use of it. But there 
was good reason for this differenee. In view of 
the persons addressed both in the Apology and in 
the Dialogue, and also the tenor of the arguments 
in these works, it was natural that he should have 
fewer quotations from and parallels with it than 
the others, 

Before leaving this quarter of the eentury we 
must touch upon the question of the use of the 
Gospels by Gnostic heretics. In diseussing it we 
shall be taken back even to the earlier part of the 
time. It has, however, been reserved till this 
point, both on account of the different relation to 
the Christian faith of the persons to be eonsidered, 
and beeause the evidence is of a more indirect 
«πᾶ, 

Basileides had begun to teach at Alexandria in 
the reign of Hadrian. He was the author of a 
work in 24 books entitled Lapositions of the Gospel, 
from which we have a few extracts in extant 
works of Clem. Alex. One of these seems like a 
portion of a eomment on a passage of Mt. There 
are two others, which may be eomments on sayings 
of our Lord taken from Lk and Jn respectively 
(Zahn, Kanon, 1. pp. 766, 767). The possibility of 
eoming to any fuller conclusion as to the use of 
the Gospels by Basileides must depend on the 
estimate formed of the account of Dasileides 
and his school given by Hippolytus, and of the 
citations which it includes. Some have supposed 
ce ele to have been misled when he took the 
work from which he quotes as a product even of 
the school of Basileides (6.9. Zahn, 7b. 765). But 
the result of a comparison with the extracts in 
Clem. Alex. is strongly in favour of the view that 
the treatise used by Hippolytus gave a genuine 
exposition of Basileidean doctrine (sce Hort’s art. 
* Basileides’ in Dict. of Christian Biog.). Whether 
it was the Haegetica or some other work is more 
questionable. That the quotations are from Basil- 
cides himself, at least in some cases, and those the 
ruost important for our present purpose, is the 
most natural view of Hippolytus’ language (cf. 
Westcott, Canon, p. 297 n., and Hort, Z.c.). The 


theorics expounded bear the marks of great meta- ! 


physical power ; and if the writer from whom the 
are taken, partly in his own words, was not Basil- 
eides himself, he may probably have been Isidore, 
Basileides’ eminent son and disciple, whom Hip- 
polytus names along with his father. Even in this 
ease we should have to do here with a writing eom- 
posed not much later than, if so late as, the middle 
of the 2nd eent. It undoubtedly appeals to the 
Fourth Gospel as to an authority (Hippol. Har. 
Vil. 22), 

Valentinus, who was a younger eontemporary of 
Basileides, need not now detain us. We know 
nothing of the employment he made of books of 
the NT’, except as it may be inferred from the 
practice of his school in the next generation. 

On the other hand, of the treatment of the NT 
Scriptures by Marcion, who flourished δ. A.D. 140, 
we know much from Tertullian’s Contra Marcionem. 
Beyond all reasonable doubt, the Gospel whieh he 
made for himself and his sect was a mutilated form 
of Luk. And it may be observed that in select- 
ing it, even though he found it neeessary thus to 
adapt it to his own purpose, he did homage to the 
authority which it had acquired. An examina- 
tion of the peculiarities of the éeat used by Marcion 
seems also to show that the text of the Gospel had 
already in his generation a history (see Sanday, 
Gospels in Second Cent, p. 231 {f.). 

From a man and his writings we turn to a move- 
ment. Montanism arose in Phrygia not long after 
the middle, and it spread remarkably during the 
remainder, of the 2nd cent. ; it found tendencies 
and needs favourable to it in various parts of the 
Church. In the present eonnexion it is important 
only from the fact that its insistence on the promise 
of the coming of the Spirit, designated as the 
Paraclete, is a sign of the influenee of the Gospel 
aceording to John. 

(2) Other writings of NI.—A few points only 
need be noticed. We learn from 'Tertullian’s 
treatise against Marcion that this heretic acknow- 
ledged 10 Epp. of St. Paul. It was natural, and 
yet important as a step in the formation of the 
Canon, that the Epp. of this great apostle should 
be regarded eollectively, and we have in Marcion’s 
case the first elear sign of such a view of them. 
There is, it may be added, no reason to think that 
Mareion in rejecting, as he did, the 3 Pastoral 
Epp. was actuated by any other motive than a 
doematie one. 

In a passage of Justin we have a noteworthy 
instance of another kind—the earliest reference by 
name toa NT writing. The work so eited is the 
Apocalypse, its authorship by John the Apostle 
being mentioned (Dial. 1xxxi.). 

Tor the rest, it will suffice under this head to 
notice parallelisms which are striking, and which 
prove the use of writings not otherwise abundantly 
attested. Those in Hermas with Ep. of James are 
specially remarkable (Hermas, Vis. If. 11, 7, IV. il. 
ὃ: AT, 11. 3. 4, Vi. ἢ, Vin. 10, x. 4 11], XU. 5,2, 
vi. 3; Sim. VI. i. 1, VII. vi. 4). Again, those with 
Acts in Justin seem clear (A pol. 1.40; Dial. xvi. and 
lit.). The statement, whieh we have already had 
oceasion to refer to, may also here be recalled, that 
Papias ‘made use of testimonies from the former 
Ep. of Jn, and likewise from that of Peter’ (Kus, 
Af! iil. 39). 

ili, THIRD QUARTER OF SECOND CENTURY.— 
(1) Gospels. — Tatian. —Through a suceession of 
remarkable literary discoveries In recent years con- 
troversy has praetically been closed in respect to the 
general character of Tatian’s Diatessaron. We may 
not fully have recovered its original form, but it can 
no longer be seriously doubted that substantially 
it was a harmony of our Four Gospels (see Zahn, 
Forsch. Pt. 1, Kan, i. pp. 387-422, 11. 530-556 ; 
Lightft., Lssays on Sup. Hel., 1889, pp. 272-288 ; 
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S. Hemphill, The Diatessuron of Tatian; and Hill, 
The Earliest Gospel Ilarimony). 

In more than one respect Tatian is a valuable 
link between the middle and the last quarter of 
the century, supplying evidence in regard to the 
history of the Canon for a period, the remains of 
which are specially scanty. His Diatessaron, while 
it isan example of the working of that tendency 
to dwell on the common result of the testimony of 
different witnesses, whicli we have seen to be 
characteristic of the first two or three generations, 
is also the first distinct indication of the fact, which 
is so emphatically asserted a little later, that there 
were four records whose authority was unique. 

(2) His Apology shows traces of acquaintance 
with various writings of the NT, but for the most 
part there is in it the absence of express citation 
which is commonly to be observed in works of the 
same class. In one place, however, some words 
from the prologue to Jn are introduced as ‘ that 
which has been said’ (Χ111.). 

iv. THE LAST QUARTER OF THE SECOND 
CENTURY AND BEGINNING OF THE THIRD.— 
The point of transition to the last quarter of the 
2nd cent. will be the most convenient opportunity 
for considering the impugners of St. John’s writ- 
ings, commonly called the Alogi. The evidence 
which has so far come before us, if it is in any 
respects unfavourable to the authenticity of any 
NT writings, is so by way of defect. Even such a 
writer as Marcion appears mainly as a witness for 
the Canon. We have now, however, to notice a 
body of persons who are specially characterized by 
their refusal to acknowledge one group of writings 
—~those attributed to St. John. 

Much attention has of late been directed to this 
phenomenon. It has been discnssed in particular 
from opposite points of view by Zahn (Kan. i. 
pp. 220-262) and Harnack (NZ wn εἶ, J. 200, pp. 
538-70, and Chronol. i. pp. 670, 671); see also Light- 
foot (Clem. Ron. ii. p. 394) and Sanday ({nspirution, 
p. 14f£.). The chief documents are Iren. Il. xi. 12 
(which refers only to the rejection of the Gospel) ; 
Epiph. Mer. li.; and Philaster, Ix. The value of 
the last two is that in all probability they derive 
their information from a lost work of Hippolytus. 
It is not, however, altogether easy to distinguish 
the conjectures of Epiphanins, and his disquisitions 
on points that interested him, from the matter 
which he took from his authority, while Philaster’s 
notice is very brief. 

The motive for these opinions was primarily 
dogmatic, not critical, though those who held them 
sought to strengthen their case by pointing out 
differences between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics, and by strictures upon the imagery of 
the Apocalypse (see Epiph. /.c.). It was ‘in order 
to frustrate the gifts of the Spirit,’ Irenzeus tells us, 
that ‘some do not admit that form of the Gospel 
which is according to John, in which the Lord 
proceed that He would send the Paraclete.’ One 
<Ind of extravagance begets another. Because the 
Montanists appealed to Jn 14-16 in urging their 
wild views and preposterous claims, these others 
were for denying the authority of that Gospel itself, 
Again, the Montanists and many other Christians 
in the 2nd cent. were millenarians, and supported 
their materialistic notions by a literal interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse. Consequently, those who 
were repelled by millenarianism were tempted to 
call the authenticity of that work in question. 
The theory of the Alogi, that Cerinthus was the 
author of the Johannine writings, must have been 
sugcested first in the case of the Apocalypse, and 
extended to the Gospel; for while, according to 
the best information which we possess, Cerinthus 
was a tmillenarian, his Christology had nothing 
im conmmon with that of the Fourth Gospel. 


Thus | 
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the rejection of the one work was, in part at least, 
associated with that of the other ; in part, however, 
the attack on the Apocalypse was more widely 
spread, and had more lasting effects (cf. Eus. H# 
in. 28 and vii. 25). 

The name Alogi seems to have been Epiph- 
anius’ invention. He gave it both as a jest and 
to betoken their refusal to accept the Gospel which 
contained the doctrine of the Logos. Whether 
they in reality objected to this doctrine, or this 
was simply Kpiphanius’ inference, is not clear. 
But if they did, they might here again find a 
common ground of opposition both to the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse. 

It should be observed that the Alogi, by their 
association of the Gospel according toJohn and the 
Apocalypse in a common condemnation, and the 
attribution of them both to Cerinthus, are witnesses 
to the tradition that both were by the same 
author, and that, in assigning them to a heretic 
who was contemporary with St. John, they are 
also witnesses to their antiquity. 

Harnack lays special stress on the fact that the 
Alogi were not visibly separated from the Church, 
and apparently did not intend to depart from the 
Christian faith. Δοκοῦσι καὶ αὐτοί, says Epiphanius, 
τὰ ἴσα ἡμῖν πιστεύειν (.6. 84). Yet the agreement 
of which he speaks seems to be only relative. He 
is comparing their position with that of more pro- 
nounced heretics, such as the Gnostics. Further, 
it is to be remembered that the machinery did 
not exist in the 2nd cent., which there came to 
be in the Church of after-times, for passing judg- 
ment on erroneous opinions. And, moreover, there 
is no reason to suppose that the number of those 
wlio rejected the most important work at least, 
the Gospel, was considerable, and it is certain that 
they produced no lasting impression. 

At the same time, the instance of the Alogi illus- 
trates a stage in the reception of the NT Scriptures. 
It shows that beliefs which this party opposed 
had not yet obtained that firm hold upon the 
minds of all which only clear definition and a 
prescription of many generations can give. But 
that these beliefs were neither of recent growth 
nor limited to a narrow area, we plainly see from 
the works of the age we have now reached which 
have come down to us. 

Among the earliest is the treatise of Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, which is in the form of a 
vindication of the Christian faith, addressed to a 
philosophic heathen friend. He dwells upon the 
inspiration of the apostles, With the Holy Scrip- 
tures, t.c. the OT, still best known by this title, 
he couples ‘all the inspired men’ (πνευματοφόροι), 
expressly mentioning John. He quotes Jn 118 
as from ‘the apostle’ (ad Autol. ii. 22, and 
οἵ. ἐδ. ix. 10). In iii. 12 he speaks of ‘the 
Gospels’ in the plural, and asserts that the con- 
tents of the Prophets and the Gospels are in 
harmony with the law, ‘because all the inspired 
men spoke by one Spirit of God.’ Again (0. 13), 
after citing a passage of OT he refers to ‘the still 
more urgent injunction of the Evangelic Voice,’ 
and quotes Mt 5°82; and he compares the Gospel 
with Isaiah, quoting Mt 5*4 (26. 14). 

We may here suitably refer to the Ep. ad 
Diognetum, a work of similar aim, the birthplace 
and date of which cannot be fixed with certainty, 
but which may with most probability be assigned 
to about the same time. Ine. xi. the writer 
enumerates ‘the fear of the law,’ ‘ the grace of the 
prophets,’ ‘ the faith of the Gospels,’ ‘ the tradition 
of the Apostles.’ 

It is, however, when we pass to writings of a 
dillerent class, designed for the refutation of heresy 
or the instruction of the faithful in the Christian 
life and creed, to Jreneus (adv. Her., composed 
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before A.D. 190), and the works of Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolytus, composed 
near the end of the 2nd and beginning of the 
3rd cent., that for the first time, in place of the 
partial gleams afforded by the remains of former 
generations, we have a flood of light upon the 
thought and practice of the Church. We must 
review the evidence as to the position of the 
writings of the NT in the generation we have now 
reached, and consider what inferences may be 
drawn therefrom as to their reception. 

(1) Writings whose place in the Canon was al- 
ready at and from this tume fully securcd.— The 
express statements of the eminent writers just 
named, and their ordinary assumptions, leave no 
doubt as to the inspired authority attributed to 
by far the larger part of our NT in the important 
Churches of which they were members, or with 
which they were well acquainted and maintained 
active relations. In common they recognize (a) our 
four Gospels, and none besides; (8) 13 Epp. of 
Paul, 1.6. all which bear his name in our NT, 
except that to Heb.; (y) the Acts, 1 P, 1 Jn. 
These form also the class called afterwards by 
Eusebius ‘acknowledged writings.’ 

(a) Remarks as to the area from which this 
evidence comes.—It may have been observed that 
hitherto we have been almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the faith and usage of Greek-speaking 
Christians, and that we are so mainly still. By the 
mention of Tertullian the fact is for the first time 
brought before us of the hold that Christianity 
had obtained, comparatively recently, at the epoch 
of which we are speaking, among a Latin-speak- 
ing people. In Rome itself, alike in the lst cent. 
and throughout the 2nd, the Church was mainly 
Greek. It may be well here to point out the 
special advantages belonging to the Greek-speaking 
Christians of the first few generations, as witnesses 
in regard to the NT writings. Not only are we 
best acquainted with the expansion of the Church 
to the west, north, and north-west of Jerusalem, 
through Greek-speaking cities, but to al! appear- 
ance that was by far the greatest expansion in 
apostolic times. Here lay the scenes of St. Paul’s 
labours, with which his Epistles and the Acts have 
rendered us familiar. More dimly we see the 
figures of severalfof the Twelve, including St. Peter 
and St. John, moving and working in these same 
regions, when they voluntarily left or were driven 
from their home. It was in consequence of the 
spread of the gospel among populations whose 
ordinary language was Greek, to meet the needs 
of converts made from them, that all the writings 
of the NT came into existence. This is true even 
of the First Gospel in the form in which we have it. 

Here and there some other Christian writing 
may in early days have won a position similar to 
that of the books received as canonical. We 
may have an example of this in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. But special circumstances 
of language and locality so well account for this 
in an outlying district, that such an instance does 
not detract from the force of the testimony of 
other parts of the Church. 

It seems strange, however, at first sight that the 
Christians of Palestine and of the Aramaic-speak- 
ing East should have received the NT writings 
from the West, with one probable exception—the 
Ep. of James. Yet such was the fact. The 
Hebrew Christian community at Jerusalem was 
virtually broken up by the siege and capture of the 
city, A.D. 69-70. After the suppression of Bar- 
cochba’s revolt (A.D. 135) a Greek Church arose 
there. In other parts of Palestine the Hebrew 
Christian Church had to contend, during the latter 
part of the lst and earlier part of the 2nd cent., 
with a strong Jewish reaction. 
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the gospel made beyond Jordan to the east and 
north-east, through the labours of any of the 
Twelve, or the preaching and example of more 
ordinary Christians who fled from Palestine when 
Jerusalem fell, and to what extent the Christians 
of those districts in the 2nd cent. may thus have 
traced their lineage to the Church of apostolic 
days, and have cherished its traditions, it may be 
impossible to discover. But this at least may be 
said: we hear of no work written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic by au apostle, or immediate companion 
and follower of the apostles, except the one 
attributed to St. Matthew. The Gospel accordiny 
to the Hebrews may have embodied this work, 
and doubtless contained traditions that had been 
current among Hebrew Christians; but it would 
seem not to have been preserved long in an un- 
corrupted form, and it is noteworthy that it 
obtained no enduring authority even in the East. 

As regards the history of the Canon of the 
Syrian Cliurch, it may suffice here to allude to the 
strange hold which Tatian’s Diatessaron obtained 
there. It was popularly used as a substitute for 
the Gospels, to the neglect of the reading of them 
in public worship—an abuse which had to be 
dealt with by authority as late as the 5th cent. 
But such a fact is of importance as throwing light 
upon the history of that Church generally, not as 
bearing on the authenticity of the ate [The 
subject of the history of the Canon in the Syrian 
Church is a very obscure one: for discussions of it 
see especially Zahn, Kan. i. c. 8, and Harnack’s 
criticism thereupon in NZ’ wm 200, § 10]. 

Primarily, then, in dealing with the history of 
the Canon of NT, we have to fix our thoughts upon 
Greek-speaking Christendom, though we may now 
join thereto the Christians of the Roman province 
of N. Africa, who were far more closely bound up 
with it than the Christians of the East were. 
Tertullian is fully aware that he and the other 
Christians of his portion of the Church, who were 
but ‘of yesterday,’ had simply received the faith 
and its documents from more ancient Churches. 
It was probably here that a translation of the NT 
into Latin was first made, and expressions used 
by Tertullian have been commonly thought to 
show that one already existed in his time. But if, 
as Zahn has argued (/fan. i. 48-60), the task was 
not accomplished till later, though before the 
middle of the 3rd cent., it was not for want of 
recognizing the value and authority of the writings 
held to be apostolic. Tertullian’s works certainly 
prove this. It is not material, therefore, for our 
present purpose to decide exactly when a Latin 
version was first made. 

Now, although there are some Churches of note 
as to which we have no direct information for the 
period in question, even within that portion of 
Christendom the bounds of which we have indi- 
cated, we are justified in assuming that throughout 
the whole of it there was substantial agreement 
as to the sacred writings of the New Dispensation, 
to the extent to which it is fouud in the writers 
whose works have come down to us from that 
time. In view both of the eminence of those men 
and their wide knowledge of the Church, and the 
intereourse which existed between different parts 
of it within the area described, there could hardly 
have been any considerable divergences on serious 
points which have remained concealed. It is to be 
added that, even for those regions within the limits 
defined—in particular the Greek Churches of Syria 
and of the central and eastern parts of Asia 
Minor—as to which evidence is lacking at this 
epoch, it is forthcoming shortly afterwards, and 
there is not a trace of any doubts in regard to the 
books above enumerated. 

To the close of the 2nd cent. or first years of the 
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3rd belongs most likely the earliest actual list of 
the writings of NT which we possess. It is called 
after Muratori, its discoverer. It has now been 
rendered highly probable that it was the work of 
Hippolytus. [On the Muratorian fragment see 
esp. Zahn, Kan. ii. 1-143, and Lightfoot, Clem. 
Rom. ii. 405-413]. Though the earliest list of the 
kind that has come down to us, it may not have 
been the earliest made. Melito, bishop of Sardis 
(c. A.D. 170), in a fragment which Eusebius has 
preserved (HE iv. 26), gives a list of ‘the books of 
the Old Covenant,’ and the phrase seems naturally 
to suggest by contrast the existence of a list of the 
books of the New. Further, at the time we have 
reached, the name of ‘ Scriptures’ is given to the 
new sacred books equally with the old (see fren. 
adv. Her, ii. 58. 2). And a conception has been 
formed of a NT, as a collection of books which 
made a companion to the OT, and the name even 
of ‘Testament’ is so applied in Clem. Alex. and 
Tertullian (Clem. Strom. v. 85; Tertull. de Pudic. 
11. Tertullian also employs the word ‘instru- 
mentum,’ or in the pl. ‘instrumenta’ (1.6. ‘the 
document’ or ‘the documents’), considering it 
more expressive. It should be observed that such 
a conception was found possible, although the 
contents of the collection of writings had not been 
in all respects certainly determined. 

The usage of heretics confirms what is known as 
to that of the Church. The Valentinians were but 
the most numerous and widely spread Gnostic 
sect. Valentinus, according to Tertullian, used 
“a complete Instrument,’ which must be taken 
to mean all the books of Scripture which Tertul- 
lian himself acknowledged (Prescr. Her. c. 38). 
Whether the remark was true or not of the founder 
of the school] himself, it was so undoubtedly of the 
Valentinians in the last quarter of the 2nd cent., 
as may be gathered from Ireneus’ treatise, as well 
as from Tertullian. It answered their purpose best 
to accept the NT Scriptures acknowledged in the 
Church, and to make them the vehicle of their 
own tenets by means of allegorical interpretation. 

(6) The inferences that may be drawn as to the 
previous history of the reception of these writings 
in the Church.—In estimating the foree of the 
evidence in this respect, it will be desirable to 
distinguish between the value of the personal 
reminiscences of individual writers in regard to 
traditions about the books of the NT, and the 
significance of the general belief of the Church. 
The testimony of individuals, founded on what 
they themselves remembered, might be of great 
weight. That of lrenzus is so in particular. Too 
much stress may sometimes have been laid upon it. 
Possibly his opportunities for knowing the mind 
and teaching of Polycarp may have been rather 
more restricted than they have been assumed to 
be by some ; and he may have known no other man, 
besides, belonging to the gencration which actually 
overlapped that of the apostles. But he certainly 
knew other Asiatie Christians older than himself, 
who must have been acquainted as he was, or 
better than he was, with the testimony both of 
Polycarp and of contemporaries of Polycarp, who 
had passed away before him. With such oppor- 
tunities for correcting his own impressions, it is 
hardly possible that he should have been at fault 
as to simple facts which he believed that he re- 
membered. It is therefore altogether unreason- 
able to suppose, as Harnack does, that, in spite 
of his very distinct statement as to Polycarp’s 
reminiscences of John the Apostle, he is in his 
own memory making a confusion with another 
John. (Comp. Harn. Chronol. i. p. 333 ff, with 
Gwatkin’s answer in Contemp. Review, Feb. 1897, 
and Lightfoot, Kssays on Sup. Kel. pp. 961., 265]. 

But the position which the greater part of the 


writings of the NT held in the last two or three 
decades of the 2nd cent. in the common view of 
the chief Churches of Christendom, and approxi- 
mately, at least, of the Church throughout the 
Roman Empire, 2.6. of by far the larger part of 
the Church, is a more remarkable fact than any 
recollections, however clear, of particular men 
could be. In certain respects there has come a 
change in the manner of regarding these writings 
since the middle, not to say the beginning, of the 
century. The line of distinction is more sharply 
drawn than before it was, between the writings 
which could be rightly reckoned apostolic and all 
others. Controversy with Gnosticism had had its 
effect. Writings of more or less decidedly heretical 
tendencies had been put forth under the names 
of apostles. The Church was compelled to be 
watchful. A certain vividness and emphasis may 
also be noticed in the manner in which Irenzus, 
for instance, asserts the fourfold completeness of 
the evangelic testimony. The perception of the 
uniqueness of the four records has been rendered 
more precise, and with this there has also come a 
fuller sense of the distinct value of the contri- 
bution made by each, and of the richness of their 
harmony when combined. And as the notion of a 
Canon of NT Seriptures is becoming more definite 
(the name is not used), the authority of those 
books, which were beyond question and on all 
hands allowed to have a right to a place in it, is 
enhanced. But the amount of the change that 
has taken place may easily be exaggerated. The 
appearance of abruptness which it has, when we 
compare earlier documents with the works of this 
time, is certainly due to our want of information. 
The voice of the Church at the end of the 2nd 
cent. in respect to the writings of the NT is simply 
the full utterance of a conviction which has long 
been virtually held, Irenceus so evidently believes 
himself to be defending the immemorial faith and 
tradition of the Church, that he could not have 
been conscious of any alteration, within his own 
experience, 11 such an important inatter as the 
apostolic authority attributed to the chief NT 
writings. Morcover, such a hold as they had 
manifestly obtained could not, in the nature of 
things, have been acquired recently and at a bound 
in that generation. 

We have scen how large a measure of agreement 
there was upon the subject on the part of a number 
of eminent Churches. Putting aside that of N. 
Africa, which was of later origin than the rest, 
these were all founded in the Apostolic Age itself, 
with the possible exception of Alexandria, which 
must have arisen at least in the generation im- 
mediately following. And though these Churches 
are all situated within the Grzco-Roman world, 
they exhibit widely different characteristics and 
thorough independence. No one of them could 
dietate to the rest ; no one of them exercised over 
the rest an influence so dominant that its exaniple 
would be silently followed. Rome would not have 
readily yielded to Asia Minor, nor Asia Minor to 
Rome, on such a matter as the Scriptures which 
they had been accustomed to acknowledge; nor 
would either of these have yiclded to Antioch or 
Alexandria. Nor was unanimity brought about 
through discussions and conferences. Differences 
on other subjects appear and are debated, but not 
on this. It shania be observed, also, that the 
authority which the writings of the NT possessed 
was not based, as we in our day might be inclined 
to imagine, on a judgment of the Church, either 
formal or implied, as to their surpassing moral 
and spiritual power, their inspiration. It rested 
on the belief that the writings in question were 
authentic embodiments of the witness and teaching 
of the apostles. This was the point testified to by 
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a number of independent and mutually confirna- 
tory lines of tradition, maintained in communities 
which were oound by strong sanctions to be faithful 
to that which they had received from the past. 
These communities, too, had a continuous cor- 
porate life that reached back to the first age of the 
Church, or its confines; and at the time we are 
considering they were still separated from it only 
by two or three generations. It is difficult to 
imagine that a belief thus guaranteed could have 
been substantially erroneous, even though it does 
not become apparent to us in its full strength for 
a century after the death of most of the apostles. 
And the more indirect indications from the inter- 
vening generations, though they are, owing to 
various causes, less distinct than we could wish, 
make for the same conclusion. 

(2) Writings whose position continued to be for a 
time doubtful,—Before this epoch is left, a few 
words must be said on the amount of recognition 
then in divers quarters accorded to other writings, 
besides those above mentioned, which (a) were 
eventually included in the NT, as well as to some 
which (6) did not obtain a place there. 

(a) And first as to the Apocalypse. So far as 
the sources of evidence which come before us up 
to the beginning of the 3rd cent. are concerned, 
there would be no sufficient ground for placing it 
in a different category from those whose position 
was already fully assured. Irenzus, Tertullian, 
Clement, [lippolytus, all regarded it as a genuine 
work of the Apostle John, and Can. Mur. includes 
it as such. It continued, moreover, always to be 
recognized as Scripture in the Western Church, 
and on the whole this seems to have been the view 
throughout of the Church of Alexandria. We 
know, however, that at a later time it was not 
received as canonical in Syria and Asia Minor, 
and this so generally as to point to a long-stand- 
ing difference of usage in those regions, though 
from what cause the difference arose we do not 
know. In this respect chiefly the testimony to it 
differs from that to the writings called ‘ acknow- 
ledged.’ 

OF two other of the writings which for a time 
were not reckoned in this class, it may likewise 
be said that they deserve to be so on the evidence 
afforded at the period now under review, considered 
by itselfi—2 Jn and Ep. of Jude. 

Irenzus twice cites words from the former as 
John’s (adv. Her. i. 9. 3; iil. 17. 8), though in one 
ease he seems to confuse the 2nd with the 1st Ep. 
The Mur. Can. recognizes 2 Epps. of Jolin, and 
Clem. Al. (Strom. ii. 66) speaks of John’s ‘ greater 
Ep.,’ plainly implying that he knows of at least one 
other. It may seem strange to us that if the 2nd 
Ep. was acknowledged, the 3rd, which bears marks 
of the same authorship, should not have been so 
with equal distinctness. But the address of the 
former to ‘the Elect Lady,’ which may have been 
understood as a symbolical name for the Church, 
may account for this. We may gather from the 
language of Mur. Can. respecting the number of 
the Churches to which St. Paul’s Epp. are written, 
etc. that ‘ catholicity ’ of address was a considera- 
tion in determining the authority to be attributed 
to writings by the Church, as well as apostolicity 
of origin. 

The Ep. of Jude is not quoted by Irenzus, but 
this may be accidental. It is included in Can. 
Mur., and Clement commented on it. Tertullian 
also quotes it as apostolic. 

We turn now to the interesting subject of the 
light in which the Ep. to the Hebrews was regarded. 
The signs of its use in Clem. Rom. have been 
referred to; but its position remained ambiguous 
owing to uncertainty as to its authorship. 
strikingly illustrated by Tertullian’s language (de 
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Pudicitia, 20). He attributes it to Barnabas, a 
companion of apostles, and one who had even 
borne in a certain sense the title of an apostle. 
Yet, evidently, even while Tertullian sets a high 
value upon the Epistle, he does not esteem it in 
the way that he would have done if he had believed 
it to be by St. Paul himself. Similar considera- 
tions, no doubt, influenced others. They read, 
and were willing to profit by, the Epistle, but 
shrank from claiming for it full apostolic authority. 
Irenzus nowhere appeals to it as Scripture in any 
writing of his which we possess, and it is not 
included in the Muratorian list. On the other 
hand, it would seem to have been very highly 
appreciated at Alexandria, and Clement of Alex- 
andria asserted its Pauline authorship, while he 
explained the differences between its style and 
that of his other Epp., and its similarity to that of 
the Acts, by conjecturing that Luke translated it 
(ap. Euseb. H# vi. 14). 

Of use of the Ep. of James—if we are to put 
aside, as it appears we should (see Westcott, Canon, 
pp. 362, 363), a statement of Cassiodorus in regard 
to Clem. Alex.’s lost Hypotyposes—there is no sign 
till the next period, beyond those parallelisms in 
Hermas which have been noticed. There are also 
no clear traces of 2 Peter or 3 John. 

(5) We pass to writings which were for a time 
candidates, so to speak, for admission, but which 
were ultimately rejected. With the Apocalypse of 
John the Mur. Can. couples that of Peter, though 
it adds in respect to the latter that some Christians 
were against having it ‘read in church.’ In other 
quarters it would seem the Hp. of Clem. om., the 
Pastor of Hermas, and the Ep. of Barnabas were 
read as works of special authority, on the ground, 
which was true in the case of the first-named only, 
that they were by companions or personal disciples 
of the apostles. At some time, also, the 2nd Hp. 
of Clem. (so called) was joined with the lst in the 
same honour. 

But it is difficult to determine exactly the 
relation of these writings to the Canon, from our 
want of knowledge as to the principles on which 
the practice of public reading in the assemblies 
was regulated. Undoubtedly, the selection of the 
books which might be read publicly played a part 
in the formation of the Canon, and in impressing 
the idea of the sacredness ana authority of the 
books so used upon the minds of Christians. But 
it is not to be supposed that the significance of the 
public reading was the same, or that the rules for 
it were conceived in the same spirit, everywhere 
and always (see art. CANON in vol. i. p. 349°). 
From the mere fact, therefore, that a particular 
work appears to have been read in certain Churches, 
it is not safe to infer that even in these Churches 
it was regarded as possessing the fullest inspired 
authority. 

B. SECOND PERIOD, c. A.D. 220-323.—The most 
important fact of this period is the work and the 
influence of Origen. Their results cannot be 
measured with precision; but the effect of his 
labours—alike as a thinker bent on the compre- 
hensive ascertainment of Christian truth and as a 
textual critic of, and commentator and homilist 
upon, Holy Scripture, coupled as they were with a 
wide knowledge of the practice of different parts 
of the Church—must necessarily have been great 
in promoting the settlement of the Canon of NT. 
And his teaching was perpetuated and spread by 
many scholars, ¢.g. by his successors in the school 
of Alexandria, by Pamphilus, who preserved it at 
Caesarea, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, who carried 
it into the heart of Asia Minor. 

The testimony of Origen confirms the evidence 
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which there was practically universal agreement 
in the Greek-speaking and Latin-speaking Church. 
He accepts all that have been enumerated under 
this head, on the authority of the Church’s tradi- 
tion, and also the Apocalypse (Kus. H£ vi. 25). 

Passing to the remaining writings of NT, we 
may first note as of special significance his position, 
which resembles that of Clement, in regard to the 
Ep. to the Hebrews. He points out the difference 
of style between it and the unquestioned writ- 
ings of St. Paul, but adds that ‘the thoughts 
are wonderful and not second to the acknowledged 
apostolic writings’; and he gives it as his own 
opinion that ‘the thoughts are the apostle’s, 
but the diction and composition that of some one 
who recorded from memory the apostle’s teaching, 
and as it were illustrated with a brief commentary 
the sayings of his master’ (ap. Eus. 2b.). The 
history of the reception of this great Epistle shows 
strikingly what were the conditions which—it was 
held—must be satistied in the case of a book in- 
cluded among the NT Scriptures. There must 
be apostolic authorship, or dependence upon apos- 
tolic teaching; and this was a point to be deter- 
mined by tradition, which did not necessarily 
involve the employment of tests difficult to apply, 
such as that of inspiration. Nevertheless a test 
of authenticity was also found, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the harmony between thie spirit 
of the books received as apostolic and that of the 
apostolic doctrine preserved in the Church. Doubts 
as to the authorship of Ep. to Heb. stood in the 
way for some time of the recognition of its inspira- 
tion. And it may be that if it had not come to be 
more Closely associated with the name of St. Paul 
than facts warranted, it would never have fully 
ranked as Scripture. But, on the other hand, those 
who seem to have done most to secure this result, 
notably Clement and Origen, were profoundly 
impressed with its spiritual power and general 
agreement with St. Paul’s teaching. 

In Origen’s writings we have the earliest refer- 
ences by name to ip. of James (Comm. in Joan. 
t. xix. 6, etc.); he also quotes from Ep. of Jude 
(Comm. in Matt. x. 17, ete.) as if he himself 
received it, but alludes to the doubts existing in 
regard to both of them. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the former of these Epp. was brought to 
the notice of Origen more particularly through his 
residence in Palestine. The conjecture that it had 
for iong teen treasured in Syria is confirmed by 
the fact that it was recognized as authentic and 
canonical at Antioch and in the Syriac-speaking 
Church, where 2 and 3 Jn and Jude, as weli as the 
Apoc., were refused acknowledgment at the end 
of the 4th cent. Origen appears to have known 
the 2nd Ep. of Peter, but not to have regarded it 
or the two lesser Epp. of John as genuine. 

The position of the Apocalypse in the 3rd cent. 
is illustrated by the attitude of one who belonged 
to the same school as Origen, and outlived him 
only by a few years, Dionysius, the eminent bishop 
of Alexandria (d. 265). He diseussed the question 
of its authenticity, and declared himself unable to 
believe that it was by the Apostle John, the author 
of the Gospel, on account of its style; yet the 
eautiousness and reverence of his tone in speaking 
of the work is an indication of the high regard in 
which it was commonly held (ap. Eus. HZ vii. 25). 

Lastly, Husebius in his Ecclesiastical History, 
when he has arrived nearly at the end of the 
Apostolic Age, makes important statements as to 
his own views and the views and practice of his 
contemporaries in respect to the apostolic writings 
(HE 11, 23. 25; 111. ὃ; 24.17, 18; 25). These bring 
us to the close of our second period in the history 
of the Canon. For this work of Eusebius—which 
contains, indeed, most of the information that he 


supplies on this subject, though he lived to A.D. 
340—terminates with, and seenis to have been com- 
posed shortly after, the pacitication of the empire 
under Constantine. In spite of some want of clear- 
ness in his language, he helps us greatly to realize 
the state of things prevailing. The uncertainty 
and disagreement which still continued concerniny 
certain books perhaps impress us most. It is from 
Eusebius that we derive the familiar classification 
into ‘acknowledged’ (ὁμολογούμενα) and ‘disputed ’ 
(ἀντιλεγόμενα) and ‘ spurious’ (νόθα) books, ever- 
theless it was a step towards the final decision 
of the questions at issue, that they should be thus 
definitely posed. And the notices bearing on the 
Canon of NT, gleaned from writers of generations 
earlier than his own, which according to promise 
he gives in the course of his history, are intended 
to contribute to the attainment of this object. 

Eusebius nowhere includes works which have 
ultimately been accounted apocryphal or unin- 
spired in his elass of ‘disputed’ writings. These 
consist, according to his fullest passage on the 
subject (iii. 25), of the Epp. of James and Jude, 
2 and 3 Jn, and 2 P, which, as we gather from 1]. 
23. 25, were already regarded in many Churches as 
forming together with 1 P and1Jna collection of 7 
Catholic Epistles. With the Apocalypse he deals 
somewhat curiously. He first enumerates it among 
the ‘acknowledged’ books, adding, ‘if that should 
appear to be the right view’ (εἰ gavely—ambiguous 
like the Eng. trans. given), and then again refers 
to it among the ‘spurious’ with a similar saving 
clausc. The mode of treatment adopted by him 
in this case is to be accounted for by the fact that 
those who did not adinit the Johannine authorship 
for the most part desired its detinite rejection on 
doctrinal grounds ; whereas the claims of the Epp. 
above named to be regarded as apostolic were for 
the most part questioned simply on the ground of 
defect of evidence for their early and ‘widespread 
use. On the other hand, Eusebius cannot bring 
himself to name the Ep. to Heb. anywhere except 
among the ‘acknowledged’ books, and as one of 14 
Epp. of Paul. Inso doing he reflects, no doubt, the 
behef of the greater part of the Greek-speaking 
Church, in which he was most at home. At the 
same time, he allows that ‘it is not fair to ignore 
the fact that some have rejected the Ep. to Heb., 
asserting that it is disputed by the Church of 
Rome as not being Paul’s’ (ili. 3). 

With the exception of this statement, we know 
nothing of the Canon of the Church of Rome and 
the Churches dependent upon her, or of the Church 
of N, Africa, during the period under considera- 
tion. 

C. CONCLUDING PERIop.—In the age ushered in 
by the victory of Constantine, many causes were 
at work tending to fix the Canon. 'The Scriptures 
were endeared, and the ditlerence between them 
and all other books was emphasized, by the recol- 
lection of the last persecution, in which their 
destruction had been made a principal aim; and 
zeal for them found exercise in the multiplication 
of fresh copies. Now, also, large volumes, com- 
prising the entire Greek Bible, began probably to 
be made, such as those fifty magnificent ones which 
Constantine ordered Eusebius to have prepared at, 
the expense of the royal treasury (Eus. Vid. Const. 
iv. 36). The Scriptures were thus vividly pre- 
sented as a distinet whole, and the question of their 
limits was raised in a very practieal manner. 
Further, the definition of the Church’s creed led 
naturally to a fuller settlement of her Canon of 
Seripture. And thus, when the ties between the 
Latin-speaking Church and Athanasius had first 
been drawn closer through the eonflict with Arian- 

/ism, and when afterwards the conservatives of the 
' East had embraced the Nicene faith. and East and 
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West were united in common sympathies, the 
same Canon came in course of time to be received. 

Lists of the NT Scriptures have come down to us 
from various parts of the 4th cent.; but, in spite of 
the many Councils that were held during this 
period, most of these lists rest on the authority of 
individual Fathers, though representing, no doubt, 
the faith and practice of the portions of the Church 
to which they belonged. The earhest Synodical 
decree on the subject which is of certain date and 
authenticity belongs to the close, almost, of the 
century. The Acts of the Synod of Laodicea, 
according to some MSS, contain a catalogue of 
the books of Scripture, but it is probably a later 
addition. The date of this Synod has also been 
matter of dispute, though it most likely took place 
A.D. 363 (see Westcott, Canon, p. 499 1.). 

The Canon of Cyril of Jerusalem in his Cate- 
chetical lectures (c. A.D. 340) corresponds with our 
own, with the single exception that he omits the 
Apocalypse (Catech. iv. 33) In the Canon given 
by Athanasius (West. Hp. 39, A.D. 367), we meet for 
the first time with one the same in every respect 
as our own. So, too, is that of Epiphanius (Her. 
76). Turning to the West, the list known as the 
Cheltenham Catalogue, which appears evidently 
to be of the 4th cent. and to belong to N. Africa, 
differs from Athanasius’ in omitting the Ep. to 
Heb., but in that point only. In A.D. 397, how- 
ever, the 3rd Council of Carthage, in its Canon on 
the subject of the Scriptures, includes this Ep., 
and thus gives the contents of NT as at present 
received; while Ambrose a little earlier is a 
witness for the Church of Milan, and Rufinus for 
that of Aquileia, to the same elflect. 

In Asia Minor, near the close of the 4th 
cent., the Apocalypse was not received. So we 
gather from the lists of the Council of Laodicea 
(Gregory Naz. Carm. i. § 1. 12, and Amphilochius, 
ad Seleucum lap. Greg. Naz. ii. 82. 8]). The latter 
appears, also, to allow the legitimacy of opposite 
views on the subject of 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, and Jude, 

The great Greek teachers of Antioch—Chrysos- 
tom, Theodore, and Theodoret—seem to have been 
of the number who did not receive, or who had 
doubts respecting, these Epp. as well as the 
Apocalypse, while they accepted Ep. to Heb. and 
Ep. of James. Their Canon would thus be the 
same as that of the Peshitta. In process of time, 
in spite of the influence which this version exer- 
cised, the Canon in use even in the more distant 

arts of the East appears to have become assimi- 
ated to a considerable degree to that of the rest of 
the Church (see, ¢.g., statements of Junilius in 
Westcott, p, 451). 

The Canon was synodically determined for the 
Catholic Church of East and West by the Quini- 
sext. Council, A.D. 691, which confirmed the decrees 
of 3rd Council of Carthage. 

The Reformation of the 16th cent. made no 
change as tothe books oi NT reecived as Scripture, 
opinions of individuals, such as that of Luther in 
regard to Ep. of James, having met with no general 
assent. But it tended to throw more stress on the 
recognition of the inspiration of the sacred books, 
by comparison with the tradition of apostolic 
authority, which counted for most in their actual 
collection by the early Church. 


LITERATURE.—J. S, Semler may he said to have given the first 
impulse to the free critical inquiries of modern times into the 
history of the Canon of NT, hoth hy his writings in general and 
in particular hy his Abhandiung von freier Untersuchung des 
Kanons, 1771. Among writers who in the early part of the 
present century sought to investigate the suhject systemati- 
cally in this spirit, C. A. Credner holds the foremost place; see 
his Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 1836, Bettrige zur 
Geschichte ἃ. Kanons, 1847, and his Geschichte des NT Kanons, 
which was edited with notes hy G. Volkmar, and published 
(1860) after Credner’s death. Of the Tiihingen school, the rise 
of which was contemporary with Credner’s later life, it would 


not he too much to say that all their speculations and Iahours 
had a hearing on the subject of the Canon of NT. Aiming as 
they did at a complete reconstruction of Ohristian history, 
they suhjected tbe hooks of NT and the remains generally of 
early Christian literature to a criticism which was compre- 
hensive and penetrating, though seriously hiassed. Attbesame 
time, their attack upon opinions commonly received stimulated 
fresh research on the part of those who were unahle to accept 
their theories. It would he unsuitahle to attempt here to 
enumerate even the principal writings in which during tbese 
controversies particular documents, portions of tbe evidence 
relating to the books of the NT, or the true conception of the 
early history of the Church, were discussed. As an important 
work, however, specifically on the Canon, we must not omit to 
mention Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testa- 
menis, hy E. Reuss, a writer holding a middle position (ist ed. 
1842, Eng. tr. from 5th revised and enlarged German edition, 
1874, by E. L. Houghton). The most eminent of the later mem- 
bers of the Tuhingen school, A. Hilgenfeld, modified in some 
important respects the views hefore put forward ; see esp. his 
Aisiorisch-kritische Einleittung in das Neue Testament, 1875. 
The views of this school have heen represented in England in a 
comparatively moderate form by 5. Davidson in his Intreduc- 
tion to the Study of the New Testament of 1868 (#1882, 31894), 
and in their most extreme form in the work entitled Swzper- 
natural Religion (ist ed. 1874, complete ed. 1879). J. B. 
Lightfoot examined the latter work in a series of Essays (col- 
lected and repuh. 1889). 

The chief recent advances in the subject have been due to 
the colossal lahours of J. B. Lightfoot in his works on Ignatius 
of Antioch (1885) and Clement of Rome (2nd ed., pub. 1890, 
shortly after his death), and of Th. Zahn in his Geschichte des 
Neutest. Kanong (1888), preceded hy his Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des Neutest. Kanons, and the hrilliant review of the 
actual state of knowledge in regard to early Christian docu- 
ments by A. Harnack in his Civonmenis der Altchristlichen 
Litteratur (vol. i. 1897), witb whicb bishrochure Das NT wm das 
Jahr 200 (1889), a critique of the first part of Zabn’s History of 
the Canon, may he compared. The last-named writer has made 
some important concessions to those who, like the two hefore 
mentioned, have defended the orthodox position, though he 
has approached the suhject with different prepossessions from 
theirs. This approximation to a common judgment, at least 
on certain points, is a sign of solid progress, The weighing 
of the differences which still remain, with a view to taking 
account of whatever truth there is in the arguments urged on 
each side, may he suggested to the student as a path which 
proniises further advance. 

To turn to less voluminous works : Westcott’s General Survey 
of the History of the Canon of the New Testament (1st ed. 1855, 
7th ed. 1896) continues to he the most complete work on the 
suhject, which is at the same time compendious. With it may 
he read Sanday on Inspiration (1893), The various Introduc- 
tions to the NT deal with the subject ; the treatment of it in 
B. Weiss’ Manual of Introduction (1886, Eng. tr. 1887) may be 
specially recommended. Υ. AT. STANTON, 


NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE.—See LAN- 
GUAGE OF NEW TESTAMENT. 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXT.—See TEXT OF NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


NEW TESTAMENT TIMES.—See Times or 
New TESTAMENT. 


NEW YEAR.—See TIME. 


NEZIAH (ny3).—The name of a family of Ne- 
thinim, Ezr 2°4(B Νασούς, A Ne@ie) = Neh 7°*(B’Aceid, 
A Νεισειά) ; called in 1 Es 5 Nasi (B Νασεί) or 
Nasith (so AV and RVm, following A Νασίθ). 


NEZIB (231; B Νασείβ, A NeolB, Luc. Necei8).—A 
town in the Shephélah of Judah, noticed next to 
Keilah, Jos 155, It is the present Bett Nusié, 
mentioned in the Onomasticon (Lagarde, 283. 142) 
as 7 Roman miles from Eleutheropolis on the 
road to Hebron. It lies to the south of Keilah. 


LITERATURE.—SWLP vol. iii, sheet xxi.; Robinson, BRP? ἢ, 
17, 64, 221; Buhl, GAP 198; Guérin, Judée, iii, 343 ff ΑἹ] 
these accept of the ahove identification, against which, however, 
Dillm, (Jos. ad toc.) argues. C. R. CONDER. 


NIBHAZ (1033, also in some MSS jn2i and 1733; B 
'EPvagép, A ᾿Αβααζὲρ καὶ Ναιβάς [a doublet], Lue. 
᾿Εβλαιέξερ).---- ΑἸ idol of the Avvites, which they wor- 
shipped with Tartak, and introduced into Samaria, 
whither they had been transported by the Assyrian 
king Sargon (2 Καὶ 173"). o all appearance, thie 


NIBSHAN 


Hebrew text is corrupt, Nibliaz being for some such 
form as Abahaz or Abahazer, as the Greek variants 
᾿Αβααζέρ, Ναιβάς, and ᾿Εβλαζέρ show (compare Nimrod 
for Amaruduk and Nisroch for Agur or Asuraku), 
and any identification of this deity under the cir- 
cumstances is at present hopeless. 
T. G. PINCHES. 
NIBSHAN (wan; B Ναφλαξζών, A Νεβσάν).--- Α 
city in the desert (1270) of Judah, noticed next to 
the City of Salt, Jos 15°. The name has not been 
recovered, Wellhausen (Proleg. 344) proposes to 
emend to Aibshan (79329 ‘the kiln’; ef. Gn 1955). 
C. R. CONDER. 
NICANOR (Νικάνωρ), the son of Patroclus (2 Mac 
8°), a general of Antiochus Epiphanes, and one 
of the king’s ‘friends’ (1 Mac 338), In B.c. 166 
Nicanor, together with Gorgias and Ptolemy the 
son of Dorymenes, was sent by the chancellor 
Lysias at the head of a large army to crush the 
rebellion in Palestine. Nicanor, who occupies the 
chief place in the narrative of 2 Mac, was probably 
the commander-in-chief of the expedition, while 
Gorgias, who appears more prominently in 1 Mac, 
led the army in the field. The invading forces 
took up their position at Emmaus, where they 
were defeated Judas Maccabzeus in a night 
attack, during the absence of Gorgias, and the 
Syrian commanders fled into the Philistine terri- 
tory (1 Mac 384! 4%, Ὁ Mac 8). The statement 
that Nicanor escaped to Antioch in disguise is 
doubtless a rhetorical exaggeration (2 Mac 8°4-*6), 
After the death of Antiochus v. and Lysias, 
Nicanor, who stood in high favour with Deme- 
trius, and whose hatred for the Jews was well 
known (1 Mac 7%), was appointed governor of 
Judea (2 Mac 1413), and sent there with a large 
army. At first he attempted to parley with Judas, 
hoping to get possession of his person, but his 
treacherous design was discovered, and a battle 
took place at Capharsalama (site uncertain), in 
which Nicanor lost 500 men (1 Mac 7316), The 
result of the engagement was probably indecisive ; 
Josephus, wlio usually follows 1 Mac, asserts that 
Judas was defeated (Ant. xt. x. 4). A less prob- 
able account of these events is given in 2 Mac 
1412-80, =There we are told that Simon, the brother 
of Judas, received a check at the hands of the 
invaders, but that afterwards Nicanor made friends 
with Judas; Alcimus complained to the king, who 
sent peremptory orders to his general to seize the 
Jewish leader ; but Judas, perceiving the alteration 
in Nieanor’s attitude towards him, withdrew to a 
pres of safety. After the battle at Capharsalama, 
icanor fell back on Jerusalem, and greeted the 
Jewish priests (who came to meet him peaceably) 
with threats of vengeance unless they delivered 
Judas and his army into his hand (1 Mae 733-35, 2 
Mac 14*!%6), Hethen returned to Beth-horon, where 
he met with reinforcements, while Judas encamped 
opposite to him at Adasa. The battle teok place 
on the 13th of Adar, B.c. 161, and ended in the 
complete rout of the Syrians. Nicanor himself 
was among the first to fall. His body was found 
on the battlefield, and his head and right arm were 
cut off and exposed on the citadel of Jerusalem, 
while the day of the victory was commemorated 
annually as a festival under the name of ‘ Nicanor’s 
day’ (1 Mac 79-5, 2 Mac 15, ef. 716. Taan. xii. 30). 
H. A. WHITE. 
NICANOR (Nixévwp),—One of the ‘seven’ chosen 
to relieve the apostles of their more secular duties 
(Ac 6°), The name is Greek, and not uncommon. 
For later legends, which are valueless, see Baronius, 
Annales, 1. 34. cecxix. A. C. HEADLAM. 


NICODEMUS (Nexédnuos). — The ‘ruler of the 
Jews’ who came to Jesus by night. The name 


Nicodemus is found in Josephus (Ant. XIV. iii. 2) ! 
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as that of an ambassador from Aristobulus to 
Pompey, and is plainly a Greek name which was 
borrowed by the Jews. We have it in the form 
po 7pi in the Talmud (Taanith 20. 1), where the 
name is derived from an incident in the life of one 
Bunai, commonly called Nicodemus ben Gorion 
(see Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in Jn 31). This person 
has been identified with the Nicodemus of Jn 3. 
But Bunai lived until the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and it would seem from Jn 34 that the inquirer who 
came to Jesus was then an old man (γέρων), so that 
for this reason, as well as for others, it would be 
precarious to identify the two. 

Nicodemus is not mentioned by any evangelist 
save St. John; and attempts have been made to 
represent him as a typical character invented to 
serve a literary purpose by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. Again, it has been suggested (see Schen- 
kel’s Bib.-Lex. s.v. ‘Nikodemus’) that he is to be 
identified with Joseph of Arimathea, and that John 
has drawn on Synoptic material for his description 
of Nicodemus; cf. Mt 2757, Mk 15%, Lk 23° with 
the notices of Nicodemus in Jn 31?) 75° 19% (see 
JOSEPH OF ARIMATHHA). It is not necessary to 
suppose any such literary artifices; there are, as 
might be expected, many points of likeness be- 
tween Nicodemus and Joseph, as men occupying 
a somewhat similar position in society ; but there 
is no good reason for refusing to take tle episodes 
about Nicodemus recorded in Jn as historical. 

Nicodemus is represented as a Pharisee (Jn 3) 
and member of the Sanhedrin (2b. 7°), probably a 
rich man (1939), who came to Jesus at Jerusalem 
secretly and by night. The various notices of him 
suggest that although he became a faithful disciple 
he was a timid man, who dreaded hostile criticism. 
When the Pharisees would have arrested Jesus, 
Nicodemus puts in the cautious plea, ‘Doth our 
law judge a man except it first hear from himself 
what he doeth?’ (Jn 7). He shelters his defence 
behind a recognized principle of law, and, like most 
half-hearted advocates, he is treated with scant 
respect. So again at Jn 19*8 it is Joseph of Arima- 
thea who ventures to ask Pilate for the body of 
Jesus, Nicodemus being ready to aid him in the 
work of entombment, although he does not take 
the initiative. 

This timidity was characteristic, and seems to 
have been intellectual no less than physical. All 
through the conversation in Jn 3'*! (which we take 
to be historical, although probably rehandled and 
condensed by the evangelist) his questionings are 
cautious, and he does not commit himself far, He 
begins by a half-patronizing recognition of the 
claims of Jesus to a divine mission, as attested by 
the signs of which he had heard. This is cut short 
at once by the startling words, ‘Except a nian be 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God’ 
(cf. Mk 10" for the question which was in the mind 
of the inquirer), Nicodemus answers that such 
new birth is inconceivable, and is bidden to re- 
member that although ‘that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh,’ yet also that ‘that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.” A man is not the mere victim 
of his pedigree and circumstances; the grace of 
the Spirit is not distributed by the law of heredity ; 
it is hke the wind, though not in its eaprice yet in 
its irreducibility to rules which can be foreseen (Jn 
3°). Nicodemus is dismayed by so bold a figure, and 
asks ‘How can these things be?’ And then the 
tone of the Christ seems to change to stern rebuke: 
‘Art thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest 
not these things?’ He who believes not the things 
of earth, the everyday facts which are patent to 
observation if he but chooses to open his eyes to 
them, is not likely to believe ‘heavenly things.’ 
The last words of Jesus to Nicodemus may possibly 
have a side reference to the secrecy of his visit: 
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‘Ile that doeth the truth cometh to the light, that 
his works may be made manifest that they have 
been wrought in God’ (Jn 37). Nicodemus dis- 
appears from the NT at Jn 19; but in an apocry- 
phal narrative of the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ, which has come down to us from very early 
times in different forms (Greek, Latin, Coptic, not 
to speak of Irish and other secondary versions), and 
varlously entitled the Gospel of Nicodemus or the 
Acts of Pilate, his history is carried further. See 
next article. 

Other legends represent Nicodemus as haying 
being baptized by Peter and John, and as being 
deprived of his office and banished from Jerusalem 
through the hostility of the Jews. Gamaliel is 
described as burying him near St. Stephen, and a 
later story tells of the finding of the bodies of 
Stephen, Gamaliel, and Nicodemus in a common 
tomb (τα August 415, according to the Western 
Martyrologies), Further Christian legends re- 
garding Nicodemus, particularly his alleged acti- 
vity as a sculptor, are discussed by von Dobschiitz 
in his Christusbilder (‘Texte u. Untersuch.’ 1899, 
pp. 280 **-292**), J. H. BERNARD. 


NICODEMUS, GOSPEL OF.—i. Namn.—Zvan- 
gelium Nicodemi is a title which meets us for the 
first time in the 13th cent. (Vincentius Bellova- 
censis, Spec. hist. vili. 40 ff. [c. 1264], Jacobus de 
Voragine, Legenda aurea, 54, ed. Graesse, p. 241 
(c. 1275]), and is in general use in manuscripts of 
the 15th cent. It is there employed to designate 
an apocryphal writing which in the older manu- 
scripts is entitled ὑπομνήματα, τοῦ Kuplov ἡμῶν ᾿Τησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ (πραχθέντα ἐπὶ Ποντίου Πιλάτον, or the like), 
Gesta Salvatoris (que invenit Theodosius Magnus 
umperator in Jerusalem in preetorio Ponti Pilati in 
codicibus publicis). From Epiphanius (Her. 1. 1) 
we obtain, as an older abbreviation of this title, 
the name “Axra Πιλάτου, and from Greg. Turon. 
(Hist. Franc. i. 21, 24) the name Gesta Pilati, which, 
however, in the light of the texts that have come 
down to us, cannot be intended in the sense that 
Pilate was the author. All that is attributed to 
Pilate is the preservation of the work in the 
archives of the preetorium. On the contrary, the 
author of the alleged Hebrew original is named 
from the first as Nicodemus, the translator as 
Ananias (Aeneas) Protektor. 


Besides the above, we find in the manuscripts numerous other 
titles, such as ὑπόμνημα τοῦ Kupion ἡμῶν ᾿Ἰησοῦ Ἀριστοῦ καὶ εἰς τὴν 
ἀποκκθήλωσιν αὐτοῦ cvyypedtion παρὸ τοῦ δι γίου ᾿Ιωώννου τοῦ 
θεολόγου ; Passio (et resurrectio) Jesu Christi; Acta passionis ; 
Historia (relatio) de passione ; as well as Hvangeltum Nazare- 
orum. 


ii. CONTENTS.—The writing gives a detailed 
account of the trial of Jesus before Pilate (chs. 
1-11, called below 13), and of the action of the 
Sanhedrin subsequent to His death, which leads to 
the certain proof of His Resurrection and Ascension 
(chs. 12-16, called below 1"). To this is added by 
way of appendix an account by two mien who had 
been raised from the dead, Charinus and Leucius, 
of the descensus ad wiferos of Jesus (chs. 17-27, 
called below 2). 


ta, After an indication of the date, in the form of an expan- 
sion of Lk 31, the narrative opens with Christ being brought 
before Pilate on the charges of claiming the title of king, 
breaking the Sabbath, and abrogating the ancestral law of 
Israel. The reverence shown to the Lord by Pilate’s footman, 
to which the Jews take exception, is supported by the miracle 
of the standard lowering itself before Jesus (ch. 1). The pro- 
ceedings turn, in the first instance, upon the reproach of 
illegitimacy, which is refuted by twelve witnesses of the 
marriage of Mary with Joseph (ch. 2). After a paraphrase of 
Jn 1830-38 (chs, 3. 4), Nicodemus (ch. 53 cf Jn 759) and various 
persons healed by Jesus (ch. 6), among them Veronica, the 
woman with the issue of blood (ch. 7), come forward on behalf 
of Jesus. After all Pilate’s endeavours to deliver Jesus and to 
change the sentiments of the Jews, including a fierce invective 
against their ingratitude, have proved in vain (chs. 8. 9), Pilate 
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washes his hands in innocence and passes sentence of crucifixion 
between the two malefactors, Dysmas and Gestas (ch. 10). In 
the account of the crucifixion, which iu the main follows Lk 23, 
the only noteworthy points are Pilate’s contrition, when the 
centurion makes his report, and the incorrigibility of the Jews, 
who pronounce the darkening of the sun a natural phenomenon 
ch, 11). 

᾿ 1», Joseph of Arimathea’s care for the burial of Jesus consti- 
tutes the transition to the second division : the Jews persecute 
him and Nicodemus and the others who had given evidence in 
favour of Jesus. Joseph is put in close custody, but after the 
Sabbath he is not to be found, in spite of the sealed door (ch. 12). 
At the same time Pilate’s soldiers bring news of the empty 
tomb, without, indeed, finding their story credited by the 
Sanhedrin (ch. 13). Scarcely is this testimony silenced by 
bribery, when three men of Galilee appear, the priest Phinehas, 
the rabbi Addas, and the Levite Aggai, who had heen witnesses 
of the ascension of Jesus on Mt. Malech (Mamilch). With 
injunctions of silence they are sent back with all speed to 
Galilee (ch. 14). But upon the proposal of Nicodemus, and 
after the example of Elisha, who allowed Elijah to be sought for 
(2 K 215-18), a general search is instituted, which lasted for three 
days, and, although abortive as far as Jesus was concerned, led 
to the discovery of Joseph of Arirnathwa, who, being then 
brought in state to Jerusalem, relates in what wondrous wise 
Jesus in person had freed him from prison (ch. 15). Rabbi 
Levi recalls the words of the aged Symeon about the child 
Jesus (Lk 234); the three men of Galilee, who are once more 
introduced, confirm on oath their former statements; Annas 
and Caiaphas seek in vain to set up a distinction between the 
translation of Knoch, Moses, and Elijah, and the disappearance 
of Jesus. 

2. On Joseph’s proposal there are now brought forward two 
men, Charinus and Leucius, sons of that aged Symeon, who 
had died but had been raised again, and have their dwelling- 
place at Arimatheza. Being adjured by the Sanhedrin to tell 
their story, they describe, each for himself, the occurrences in 
the underworld at the death of Jesus (ch. 17): how a light 
suddenly illuminating the darkness filled all the fathers with 
exultation, Isaiah repeated Is 91, Symcon Lk 280f-, John the 
Baptist Mt 21, Jn 129 (ch. 18); Adam’s son Seth told of the 
promise made to him at the gate of paradise (ch. 19); then 
appeared Satan to announce to Hades (personified) the arrival 
of a new august captive; but Hades grew pale at the thouglit 
that this is the same Jesus who had just wrested Lazarus fron 
her grasp (ch. 20); she sought to bar her doors while the fathers 
recited Messianic passages (Ps 10616, Is 2619, Hos 1314); then 
resounded twice over Ps 239, and, without Hades being able to 
prevent it, the Lord appeared in glory (ch. 21), and at her woeful 
cries laid hold upon Satan and gave him over to Hades, who then 
vented her fury upon this deviser of mischief (ch. 23); mean- 
while the Lord, who had been joyfully greeted by the fathers, 
set up the cross as the symbol of triumph, and amid the songs 
of the redeemed ascended with them from the underworld 
(ch. 34): the archangel Michael then conducted them to 
paradise, where they met first Enoch and Elijah (ch. 25), and 
then the penitent robber (ch. 26). Thus far the narrative of the 
two risen ones, who make their deposition—one of them to 
Annas, Caiaphas, and Gamaliel, the other to Nicodemus and 
Joseph—and then suddenly vanish. The two statements as 
written down agree word for word, the Jews are shaken in their 
convictions, Joseph and Nicodemus report everything to Pilate, 
who causes the narrative to be incorporated in the Acts of his 
pretorium (ch. 27). 


iii. VERSIONS AND MANuscrirtrs.—The writing 
is extant (a) in a Greek text (only 6115. 1-16), repre- 
sented by some 12 MSS of 12th-15th cent., of 
which Par. gr. 770 (C) may be counted the best ; 
some, like Par. gr. 929 (%) and still more Par. gr. 
1021 (D), contain complete transformations and ex- 
pansions, partly upon the lines of the canonical 
Gospels, and partly upon those of other apocrypha. 
Mon. gr. 192 (A), very much overrated by Tischen- 
dorf, is re-touched as to style. Theso-called Anc- 
phora (et Paradosis) Pilate as well as the so-called 


Narratio Josephi are frequently found appended to 


the Evang. Nicodeint. 

(6) Nearest to the above text stands a Coptic 
version, edited by Fr. Rossi after a Turin papyrus 
manuscript, and made known by Tischendorf in a 
Latin translation by Peyron. This version is sup- 
posed to belong to the Sth cent. 

(c, d) Then come two Armenian versions pub- 
lished by Conybeare after 3 MSS, in a Greek 
(Latin) rendering ; @ being a revision of c with the 
aid of Greek texts. 

(6) Of far more importance is a Latim version 
diffused in numerous MSS (in Bernard’s £:0/. 
Angle et Hiberniwe alonc more than 50 may be 
counted), and belonging perliaps to the 5th or 6th 
cent. The oldest MS is a palimpsest, Vind. pal. 
lat. 565, from the 7th cent., completely deciphered 
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and soon to be edited by Dr. Géldlin of Tiefenan ; 
then come Mus. Brit. Royal 5 E xiii, belonging to 
the 8th cent., and a large number of MSS from the 
9th, 10th, and 11th cents. Of those hitherto used, 
the purest text is exhibited by Hinsied1. 169 (called 
D> by Tischendorf), of the 9th or 10th cent. Here, 
too, we find many different recensions, the most 
characteristic instance of which, extending back to 
the 11th cent. and represented, inter al., by the ed. 
Lips. of 1516, has, in addition, a chronology from 
Adam to Christ, based upon secret Jewish tradi- 
tion (ch. 28). A very frequent appendage is the 
letter of Pilate to the emperor Claudius (ch. 29). 
In one class of MSS the work is continued by the 
so-called Cura sanitatis Tiberii, the oldest text 
of the Veronica legend (von Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, 157**-203**), in another by the so-called 
Vindicta Salvatoris, a narrative of the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Tischendorf, Evang. apocr.* 471-486). 
This Latin text in course of time gained in the 
West almost canonical authority, was co-ordinated 
with the other Gospels as an equally valuable 
source for the history of the Passion, and was thus 
taken up, e.g., by Vincentius Bellovacensis almost 
entire into his Speculum historiale. On it are 
dependent all the numerous translations and re- 
censions in prose and in verse which are met with 
in Western languages (ef. R. Wiilcker, Das Evangel. 
Nicodemi in der abendland, Litteratur, 1872). This 
is true also, as it appears, of the Slavonic texts 
(cf. M. Ssperanskij, ‘The Slav. apocr. Gospels’ in 
Proc. of the viii archeol. Congress at Moscow, 
1890, ii, Moscow, 1895 [Russ.]). Nay, even a late 
Byzantine recension (cf. g) is probably influenced 
by the above-named Latin text. 

(f) Beside this Latin ‘ Vulgate,’ which, by the 
way, does not show in its Bible text any influence 
from the side of Jerome, stands a second Latin 
version, represented by Tischendorf’s manuscripts 
ABC and some others, which Tischendorf in utterly 
uncritical fashion has mixed up with the former 
in chs. 1-16. It is distinguished from the first- 
named Latin version both by the style of its 
translation and by the underlying Greek text, to 
which it adheres closely (most nearly allied are 
codd. CGI). It sometimes utilizes the text of 
Jerome. The form of the Descensus (see 2, above) 
is here manifestly more recent than in 6 (above). 

(g) The latest text, very improperly placed 
alongside of a (above), is a Byzantine recension, 
which, extant in numerous MSS of 15th-17th cent., 
still constitutes part of the religious literature of 
the Gr. Church, and as such has sometimes been 
printed, e.g., under the title : Ἱστορία ἀκριβὴς περὶ τῶν 
κατὰ τὴν σταύρωσιν Kal ἀνάστασιν τοῦ Kuplou καὶ Σωτῆρος 
ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ τελεσθέντων (μετὰ εἰκόνων) συγγρα- 
φεῖσα τὸ πρῶτον ὑπὸ ᾿Ιουδαίου τινὸς Alvéa, συγχρόνου 
τοῦ Kuplov, μεταφρασθεῖσα μὲν εἰς τὴν Λατινίδα γλῶσσαν 
ὑπὸ Νικοδήμου Τοπάρχου τοῦ ἐκ 'Ῥώμης, μετενεχθεῖσα 
δ᾽ εἰς τὴν “Ελληνικὴν ὑπὸ ᾿Αβερκίου ἱερομονάχου ᾿Αγιο- 
ρείτου, Athens, 1889. The earlier editors, Thilo 
and ‘Tischendorf, were led to their overestimate 
of this text by the circumstance that it is the only 
one that contains the Descensus (chs. 17-27) in 
Greek ; but the latter isin a form decidedly later 
than either of the two Latin versions. The original 
Greek text, answering to the Latin e (above), 
emerges still from the Homilies of Eusebius of 
Alexandria (6th cent.). Cf. Augusti, Husebii 
Emesenit que supersunt opuse. Greca, 1829; Thilo, 
Ueber die Schriften des Husebius von Alexandrien, 
1832; Migne, Patrol. Gr. Ixxxvi. 1. 

The Latin text was the first to be printed, and 
that during the 15th and 16th cents. at various 
presses, which only to a partial extent stood in 
relation to one another (see Hain, Repert. bibi., 
Nos. 11749, 11750, 11751, Leipzig 1516, Venice 


1522, Antwerp 1538; Herold’s and Grynzus’ Ortho- | 
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doxographa, Basel 1555, 1569; J. A. Fabricius, 
Cod. ἀροῦν. NT, 1719, i. 238-300 and oft.). Fre- 
quently printed also is a German translation, 
agreeing with the Leipzig edition of 1516 (Hain, 
No. 11751 and oft., Marburg 1555, 1561, 1568), and 
another German translation of the 17th cent., 6.7. 
Hamburg [6. 1720]. An Anglo-Saxon text was 
issued by Ed. Thwaites, Oxford, 1698. 

The Greek text was first published by A. Birch, 
Auctarium codicis apocr. i., Havnie 1804 ; better, 
J. C. Thilo, Codex apocr. NT, i., 1832 (Gr.-Lat., 
with an extremely valuable and learned com- 
mentary ; reproduced, without the latter, by 
Giles, Codex apocr. NZ, London 1852, i. 150- 
219). Fuller materials have been drawn from the 
MSS by Tischendorf (Hvangelia apocr., 11853, 
21876), but are so uncritically used that one does 
better to adhere to Thilo’s text. A new critical 
edition is in course of preparation by the present 
writer, 

iv. DATE.—Ltelation to the ancient ‘ Acta Pilati.’ 
—All known texts of Evangel. Nicod., if one may 
trust the note as to its discovery, which is given in 
the form of a prologue, go back to a work dating 
from the time of Theodosius 11. (425), 

Where the prologue is wanting, this is due to subsequent 
rejection of it, as, for instance, in the majority of Latin MSS, 
which have still preserved in the title the reminiscence of Theo- 
dosius. 

This work must, however, have been only a 
revision, for as early as 376 Epiphanius (Her. 1. 
1, ef. Pseudo-Chrysos. in Pascha hom. vii. 2, ed. 
Montfaucon, viii. Spuria 277d) presupposes the 
existence of a text similar to what we possess. 


According to Lipsius, the older recension differed from the 
later in wanting not only the prologue but also chs. 17-27 
(2 above), and porpare also chs, 12-16 (1> above), but this 
cannot be proved ; the omission of 2in a bcd indicates merely 
that their common archetype was shortened as compared with 
the text of 425. That some MSS of g mark a section at ch. 12, 
that from this point ¢ and f more clearly part company, that 1 
attaches itself more closely to the canonical tradition, whereas 
10 like 2 gives a freer rein to fancy,—all this finds its explana- 
tion in the nature of the subject. 


Eusebius, when in the year 325 he wrote his 
Hist. Ecclesie, was not yet acquainted with our 
writing. He mentions a report of Pilate to the 
emperor Tiberius (//# ii. 2, according to Tertull. 
Apol, 21), heathen Acts of Pilate, which, in de- 
rision of the Christians, were introduced by the 
emperor Maximin into the schools (2). I. ix. 3, 
IX. v. 1, vil. 1: Πιλάτου καὶ τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἡμῶν 
ὑπομνήματα; the so-called Leo source [Leo 
Gramm., ed. Bonn. 83; Theod. Melit., ed. Tafel, 
60; Ekloge Hist., ed. Cramer, Anecdot. Par, ii. 
293; Georg. Mon., ed. Muralt 378] names as the 
forger a goéta, Theoteknos, in the time of Maxi- 
minian ; ef. also Acta Probi, Tarachi et Andronici, 
37, ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ 110} Oct. v. 579). Eusebius 
knows nothing, however, of a Christian writing. 
In face of this, stringent proof is demanded for 
the existence of our writing prior to the time of 
Eusebius, more especially as much of it cannot 
have been composed in its present form before the 
4th or 5th century. 

This proof has been supposed to be found on one 
side in the mention of “Axra Πιλάτου in Justin, 
Apol. i. 35, 48 (ef. 38), and of Acta Pilati in Tertull. 
Apol. 21. Upon this evidence, Tischendorf does 
not hesitate to attribute our texts to the first half 
of the 2nd cent., and thinks that valuable supple- 
ments to the canonical account of the trial of 
Jesus may be derived from them. In opposition 
to him, Scholten, Lipsius, Lightfoot (Apostolic 
Fathers, i. 55), and Harnack have argued that the 
existence attributed by Justin to such Acts of 
Pilate is only a hypothetical one. Tertullian 
either had before him a report of Pilate to the 
emperor similar to the letter preserved in the Acta 
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Petri et Pauli, ed. Lipsius, i. 135 ff., 196 ff., and in 
Evang. Nicod. ch. 29 (so Lipsius), or, if one prefers 
to see in this letter an excerpt from Tertullian (so 
Harnack), Tertullian derived the notion of Acts of 
Pilate from the Apology of Justin, with which he 
was acquainted. As yet it has not been possible 
to prove the existence of any literary connexion 
whatever between what Justin and Tertullian, 
appealing to such Acts of Pilate, relate, and what 
is contained in the Gospel of Nicodemus. 

The requisite proof appeared, on another side, to 
be supplied by the discovery of the Evangel. Petri, 
whose contents, in so far as they go beyond the 
canonical tradition, some, notably H. v. Schubert, 
would trace back to the ancient Acta Pilati, a 
merely hypothetical Grundschrift of our Evangel. 
NV heed > whereas, on the other hand, Th. Zahn (Das 
Evangelium des Petrus, 1893) holds the later Pilate 
literature to be influenced by the Evangelium 
Petri. As a matter. of fact, the parallels cited 
from the ‘ Pilate literature’ by no means suffice to 
prove that the Evangel. Petri utilizes traditions 
that had been committed to writing, and that these 
coincided with the Grundschrift of our Evangel. 
Nicodemi. The points of contact find their com- 
plete explanation on the assumption that the 
fashion of embellishing and interpreting the his- 
tory of the Passion, as this comes out clearly in 
Justin, was known both to the author of the 
Evangel. Petri in the 2nd, and of the Evangel. 
Nicod. in the 4th (5th) cent. 

Finally, J. Rendel Harris has started the hypo- 
thesis that the Gospel of Nicodemus, as we possess 
it, is only the reproduction in prose of a version of 
the Gospel in Homeric centones, and that it was 
this last-named work, dating as early as the 2nd 
cent., that Justin and Tertullian had in view—an 
ingenious suggestion, which, however, is exposed 
to the serious objection that the existence of 
such Christian Homeric centones cannot be proved 
earlier than the 4th (5th) century. 

v. SoURCES.—The author uses, first of all, our 
four canonical Gospels, for the history of whose 
text certain passages of the Hvangel. Nicod. are 
not without Importance. The question as to the 
source of the other matter has not yet been suffi- 
ciently investigated. In details concerning the 
trial of Jesus, such as the form of summons and 
that used in pronouncing sentence behind the 
velum, the usage of the 4th (5th) cent. is reflected ; 
the scattered Hebrew words with their Greek 
rendering appended we should be disposed to trace 
back to Origen’s Hexapla. In the miracle of the 
standard lowering itself before Jesus, Miinter has 
seen a parallel to the mark of honour paid by 
Pompey to the philosopher Posidonius. The de- 
tails invented in chs. 12-17 (14> above) find their 
explanation for the most part in the motives of the 
Gospel narrative and the evidence of prophecy. 
Only for 2 does the external garb, to speak of 
nothing else, make it probable that we should 
have recourse to a written source, current pre- 
sumably under the name of Leucius Charinus, the 
alleged author of various apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles. The Gnostic character which has been 
claimed for the latter by Minter, Lipsius, v. 
Schubert, and others, is denied by Harnack. The 
point requires fresh examination in connexion with 
the whole history of the Descensus conceptions, 

vi. PurposE.—The Gospel of Nicodemus in its 
present form is plainly meant only for religious 
edification. 1. this way wide currency was given 
to two apologetic ideas, which already in the 
canonical Gospels show themselves with increasing 
clearness: (1) that the heathen judge, being per- 
fectly convinced, after examination, of the inno- | 
cence of Jesus, was compelled only by the obstinate - 
wickedness of the Jews to pass sentence of death ; 


and (2) that the resurrection of Jesus was proved 
on undeniable evidence even to His enemies. If we 
may assume, with Lipsius, a polemical backward 
allusion to the heathen Acts of Pilate spoken of 
above, much is explained in the narrative of the 
trial, which otherwise appears unintelligible: 6.0. 
how Pilate examines in full detail the reproach of 
illegitimacy brought against Jesus (in answer to 
which, not the miraculous birth but only the mar- 
riage of Mary with Joseph is established !), as well 
as the charge of Sabbath desecration, whereas the 
accusation of inciting to rebellion hardly obtains a 
hearing at all. Of Tendenz in the sense of any 
special ecclesiastical or theological shade of opinion 
one cannot speak ; traces of Judaistic Christianity 
(Brunn, Miinter, Hofmann) are wanting equally 
with echoes of Gnosticism. The writing is rather 
an interesting document of a general-Christian 
character, from which definite and sharply formu- 
lated theological notions are absent. From the 
point of view of the history of dogma it is an 
anomaly, whether one assigns it to the 2nd, the 
4th, or the 5th cent. As an offset to this, however, 
it could be brought under the head of that species 
of narrative literature, composed for purposes of 
religious edification, which especially from the 4th 
cent. onwards obtained favour in Christian circles. 
The nearest parallel is supplied by the Acta 
Martyrum. As in these, so also in the Evangel. 
Nicod., a description of the judicial process occu- 
pies the foreground (1°); the usual account of the 
tortures inflicted upon the martyrs is in this 
instance, owing to the peculiarity of the subject, 
replaced by the proofs of our Lord’s resurrection 
(45); and, finally, the Descensus (2) corresponds to 
the miracles wrought by the martyrs after their 
death. An evangelical character in the sense of 
an equal authority with the canonical Gospels is 
certainly not claimed by the work itself; such 
a character was first imposed upon it by the un- 
critical search for legends in the 13th century. 

vii. COMPOSITION AND INFLUENCE.—The com- 


position of the first part (4° and 1°) is not par- 


ticularly happy : the continual leading in and out 
of the accused, the accumulated testimonies by 
persons who had been healed, the twice-repeated 
entrance of the three men from Galilee, all go to 
show that the author lacked the art of moulding his 
material aright. On the other hand, the second 
part (2) is not ony in itself well constructed, but 
it contains here and there—for instance, in the de- 
scription of the conflict between Satan and Hades— 
passages of poetic value which have found their 

arallels in Milton and Klopstock. Here, too, the 
even attains a higher level, whereas elsewhere 
the style is that of dry, at times almost weari- 
some, narrative, and the language, in imitation of 
the canonical Gospels, flows on in a series of short 
sentences without any attempt at a periodic 
structure. Yet, in spite of —or perheye just 
because of—this readily intelligible kind of nar- 
ration, our Gospel exercised from an early period 
onwards enormous influence. We have already 
spoken of its wide diffusion in manuscripts and 
ἐπα frequent use made of it in literature, especially 
subsequent to the 13th cent. The Passion plays 
of the 15th cent. show that the contents of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus had aaa into the popular 
consciousness as an integral element of the Life of 
Jesus. Plastic art also has found its motives here: 
not only are we acquainted with two miniature 
series illustrating the Lvangel. Nicod. in a Toledo 
and a Milan MS of the 13th cent., but already upon 
the sculptures (probably of the 6th cent.) of the 
Ciborium of St. Mark’s at Venice, the so-called 
columne cochleate (Garrucei, Storia dell’ arte 
erist. vi. tav. 497%), there is found a scene which 
formerly was wrongly taken to represent the 
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scourging of Jesus, but is really nothing else than 
His being led before Pilate, as deseribed in Lvangel. 
Nicod., with the obeisance of the footman and the 
miracle of the standard. The influence which 
Ussoff alleges to have been exercised by our 
Gospel upon the miniatures of the Codex _Ros- 
= aaa is certainly rightly questioned by Hase- 
off. 
See, further, art. PILATE (ad jin.). 


LirERATURE.—G. L, Brunn, Disquisitio hist.-crit. de indole, 
etate, et usu libri apocr. vulgo inscripti Evangel. Nicod., 
Berlin, 1704; Minter, Wahrscheinliche Zusitze zu Christi 
Leidensgeschichte nach Nicod. Evangel., 1816; Thilo, Codex 
apocr, Ὗ T, i., 1882, cxviii-clx, 487-800; A. Maury, Nouvelles 
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NICOLAITANS (NixodAairal).—Twice mentioned in 
the NT (Rev 2° 15) as a sect whose works were hated 
by the ascended Lord and by the Ephesian Church, 
but whose teaching was upheld by some professed 
Christians of Pergamum, and apparently tolerated 
by the Church there. Nicolaitan doctrine is asso- 
ciated with ‘the teaching of Balaam, who taught 
Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children 
of Israel, (inducing them) to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication’ (Rev 2"). <As 
Nicolaitan teaching is said to be held ‘ similarly’ 
(ὁμοίως), we may conclude that the Nicolaitans 
were a kindred antinomian sect, who abused the 
doctrine, emphasized by St. Paul, of Gentile liberty 
from the Mosaic Law. In defiance of that apostle’s 
warnings (1 Co 61-2 8% 1 10°)* as well as of the 
decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Ac 1633), they 
permitted participation in heathen feasts con- 
nected with idolatry and in the fornication which 
frequently accompanied such feasts. ‘The Nicolai- 
tans represent a more advanced and aggressive 
stage of antinomianism than that which was found 
in the Corinthian Church. They are organized 
into ἃ sect, with a ‘doctrine,’ and stand in a nearer 
relationship to the ‘false teachers’ referred to in 
Jude * 1+ 12,2 P 21. 3. Μ. 16. who ‘turned the grace of 
God into lasciviousness,’ ‘denied even the Master’ 
(probably through countenancing idolatry), and 
‘followed the way of Balaam,’ ‘ running riotously 
in his error.’ 

It has been doubted by some writers whether 
any sect actually called Nienlaiten existed. The 
Bk. of Rev, it is argued, is allegorical, and Nexé- 
Aaos, ‘conqueror of the people,’ may be regarded 
as a symbolical name, the Greek equivalent of 
Balaam (oY72), which is held to signify either 
‘destroyer of the people’ (from oy and ya) or 

* The supposition that the reference in Rev to the Nicolaitans 
embraces acovert attack on St. Paul or Paulinism (Baur, Renan, 
Volkmar, and others) is foreclosed by the apostle’s own testi- 
mony, although it is possible that certain Nicolaitans professed 
to be his followers. St. Paul, while not condemning those who 
bought in the market, or partook of, at an ordinary friendly 
meal, food which might have been previously sacrificed to idols, 


is careful to disallow any such participation as would either 
involve the countenance of idolatry, or ‘ cast a stumbling-block ἢ 


‘lord of the people’ (oy and 23, contr. from y3).* 
But, apart from the fact that the two names are 
not quite equivalent, and that the Balaamites and 
Nicolaitans, although associated, are not identi- 
fied, the numerous early references to the sect and 
to its claim to have a real Nicolas as its founder 
(see next article), indicate that the writer of Rev 
describes heretics (really so called. According to 
Irenzus, they lived ‘lives of unrestrained indul- 
gence,’ teaching that ‘adultery and eating things 
sacrificed to idols’ are a matter of ‘indifference’ 
(adv. Her. i. 26). Clement of Alex. speaks of 
their souls as ‘ buried in the mire of vice’ (Strom. 
ii. 20). ‘Tertullian stigmatizes them as destroying 
the happiness of sanctity in their maintenance of 
lust and luxury (adv. Marc. i. 29, cf. de Pudic. 19). 
In the Apost. Const. vi. 8, ‘those falsely-called 
Nicolaitans’ are characterized as ‘impudent in 
uncleanness.’ ‘Ignatius’ (longer recension) brands 
them as ‘impure lovers of pleasure,’ and as 
‘addicted to calumnious*t speeches’ (Vall, 11, 
Phil. 6). So far, we have merely an echo of 
what we read in Rev; but other early references 
indicate that, in addition to immorality, the 
Nicolaitans were tainted with incipient Gnosticism. 
Irenzus states (adv. Her. iii. 11) that the Cerin- 
thian doctrines of a Demiurge distinct from the 
Supreme God, and of a Doketic Incarnation, had 
already, before Cerinthus, been disseminated by 
the Nicolaitans, whom eka he describes as 
a ‘fragment (ἀπόσπασμα) of the Gnosis falsely so- 
called.” Tertullian (de Pres. Her. 33) writes of 
the Cainite Gnostics of his time as modern Nicolai- 
tans.t Hippolytus also (Hef. Her. vii. 24) and 
Philastrius (de Her. 88) include the Nicolaitans 
among Gnosties. 

For the relation between the Nicolaitans and 
Nicolas of Antioch, see art. NICOLAS. There 
appears to be no sufficient reason for rejecting the 
traditionary explanation of the connexion as sup- 
plied by Clem. of Alex. (without accepting all 
details). We know, from other instances, the 
anxiety of early heretics (¢.g. the Basilidians and 
the Valentinians) to father their views upon some 
apostle or associate of the apostles. At the same 
time it is possible that a different Nicolas was the 
real founder of the sect, and was confused after- 
wards with the better-known ‘deacon.’ Cassian 
states (Collat, xviii. 16) that some in his time (A.D. 
420) held that the founder was some other Nicolas ; 
and in the Lives of the Prophets, Apostles, etc., 
ascribed (erroneously) to Dorotheus, bishop of 
Tyre, in the end of the 3rd cent., Nicolas of Antioch 
is identified with a bishop Nicolas of Samaria who 
is said tohave become a heretic in company with 

* This view, originally hinted at by Cocceius (Cogit. in 4a 
was first enunciated by Heumann (Acta γιά, for 1712, p. 179), 
who adopts the interpretation ‘destroyer,’and then by Vitringa 
(Anakr. Apoe.), who interprets Balaam as ‘lord of the people.’ 
Soalso Michaelis, Eichhorn, Ewald, Hengstenberg, Stier. Trench 
(Seven Churches, Ὁ. 78f.), accepting the theory that the name 
Nicolaitans in Rev is symbolical, supposes that ‘one of the 
innumerable branches of the Gnostic heresy, springing up ata 
later day, assumed this name which they found ready-made for 
them in the Apocalypse.’ The Gnosticism of the Nicolaitans has 
been recently used by Voelter, who associates them with the 
Carpocratians, as an argument in favour of assigning the seven 
epistles in the Bk. of Rev to about a.p. 140 (Lntst. d. Apok. 
pp. 44f. 191); but the germs of Gnosticism existed admittedly 
in the Apostolic Age; and it is quite natural for writers of 
the 2nd and 3rd cents. to apply the name to heretics, who 
flourished before its adoption as a formal designation. The 
incipient Gnosticism of the Nicolaitans can be denied (as by 
McGiffert, Chr. in Ap. Age, p. 625) only on the assumption that 
Iren. Tert. and Hipp. simply inferred its existence from the 
inimoral outcome of Nicolaitan doctrine. . : 

+ The Chronicon Paschale (ΟἹ. 221) speaks of Simon, bishop 
of Jerus., as διαβληθείς by Nicolaitans, in a.p. 107. ; 

1 ‘Sunt et nunc alii Nicolaite : Caiana heresis dicitur.’ This 
suggests that by a.p. 200 the N. had ceased to exist as a separate 


sect, and had been absorbed by other sects of Gnostics. The 
name was applied by the Synod of Piacenza (1095) to ‘inconti- 


before any Christian brother (see Farrar, Early Days of | nent’ (including married) priests and deacons (Hefele, Con- 
| ciliengesch. v. 194). 


Christianity, ii, 243 ff.). 
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Simon Magus. Ps.-Doroth. (c. 6th cent.) is not a 
trustworthy authority; but the connexion with 
the ‘ father of Gnosticism’ is suggestive ; and since 
Nicolas of Antioch is nowhere else referred to as 
a bishop, or as associated with Samaria, the tradi- 
tion may indicate the existence of another Nicolas, 
with whom the pseudo-Dorotheus confounded 
Nicolas of Antioch.* 


LirERATUORE.—Janus, Dissert. de Nicolait.; Ittig, Dissert.; 
Mosheim, Dissert.; Vitringa, Anakrisis Apocal.; Burton, 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age; Trench, Epistles to the Seven 
Churches; Holtzmann, Newtest, Theol.; Voelter, Entstehung 
der Apoc.; Weizsicker, Apost. Zeitalter; McGiffert, Christz- 
anity in Ap. Age; Farrar, Harly Days of Christianity; the 
Commentaries of Alford, Lange, Volkmar, Kliefoth, Stern, 
Wordsworth, Bousset, Zockler, etc. ; Wohlenherg in Newe kirch. 
Zeitschrift tor 1895, H. COWAN. 


NICOLAS (Νικόλαος, ‘ conqueror of the people ’).— 
A proselyte t (to Judaism) of Antioch ; one of the 
seven men selected by the Christians of Jerusalem 
and appointed by the apostles to look after the 
‘daily ministration’ to the poor (Ac 6°).¢ He is 
nowhere mentioned afterwards in the NT, and is 
first referred to elsewhere by Irenzeus (adv. Her. i. 
26), who states that the Nicolaitans of Rev 2 were 
his followers. Hippolytus (Ref. Her. vii. 24) 
declares more distinctly that Nicolas was a heretic, 
who ‘departed from correct doctrine ’ and inculcated 
‘indifference of life.’ Pseudo-Tertullian (adv. omn. 
Her. 3, probably of 3rd cent.) charges him still 
more strongly with immoral teaching. On the 
other hand, in the longer Greek recension of the 
Ignatian Epistles, mention is twice made of those 
who are ‘falsely called Nicolaitans’ (Tradl. 11, 
Phil. 6; cf. Ap. Const. vi. 8); suggesting that the 
Nicolaitans improperly claimed Nicolas as their 
founder. Eusebius (HZ iii. 29) refers to this pre- 
tension in a connexion which implies that he re- 
garded it as unfounded. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, iii. 4, quoted by Eus. é.c.) relates what 
would readily explain at once the claim of the 
Nicolaitans, the testimony of ‘Ignatius’ and 
Eusebius, and a probable misconception by Iren- 
cus, Hippolytus, and other subsequent writers. 
Clement states that Nicolas had a beautiful wife, 
and that, on ‘ being reproached by the apostles for 
his jealousy, he conducted her into the midst of 
them, and gave her over (ἐπέτρεψεν) ᾿---ὖ. 6, pre- 
sumably, offered to do so—to any one who might 
wish to marry her.§ To this anecdote is appended 
a saying of Nicolas that ‘one ought to abuse’ 
or ‘use hardly (παραχρᾶσθαι) the flesh.’ Clement 
is careful, however, to state his own interpretation 
of that phrase as signifying not indulgence in 
but abstinence from fleshly lusts ; and he adds that 
Nicolas himself lived a virtuous married life, and 
that his family also were chaste. The over-com- 
placency of Nicolas regarding his wife is scarcely 
credible, and is perhaps a misrepresentation of 
some protest of N. against an imputation of self- 


*In the Acta Apost. Apoc. of pseudo-Abdias (emhodied in 
Fahric. Cod. Apoc. vol. i. p. 498 ff.), usually ascribed to the 6th 
cent., there is an account of another Nicolas, who after a life 
of profligacy is said to have been converted in old age hy the 
Apostle Andrew; but, as he does not appear to have heen a 
teacher, he could hardly have founded a sect. 

t It does not follow (though it may be the case) that Nicolas 
was the only one of the seven who was not a Jew by hirth. 
The designation, ‘ proselyte of Antioch,’ may have heen inserted 
owing to St. Luke’s personal acquaintance with Nicolas, hoth 
heing natives (if Eus., WF ili. 4, can he trusted) of that city. 

t Epiph. (Βίων. i. 20) and Ps.-Doroth. include N. among the 
‘Seventy’ (Lk 101); the latter adding that he hecame hishop of 
Samaria (see preceding article). 

§ Epiph. (adv. Heer. i, 25), under the influence of monasticism, 
transfers to the Apostolic Age the later unscriptural disparage- 
ment of married life, and twists the record of Clement into a 
story of how Nicolas, ‘following the counsels of perfection,’ 
separated from his wife, but, ‘being unable to persevere in his 
resolution, returned to her again, as a dog to his vomit, 
and then justified his conduct hy licentious principles. which 
occagioned the foundation of the sect of the Nicolaitans. 


indulgence; but the term παραχρᾶσθαι may well 
have becn employed by him (although not very 
happily, owing to the ambiguity) in the sense of 
mortifying the flesh through rigid abstinence, and 
yet have been taken up by others (inclined towards 
Antinomianism) in the Gnostic sense of mortifica- 
tion through inordinate gratification. If, however, 
Nicolas became eventually a teacher of immoral 
heresy, the apostasy of the last-named among the 
Seven constitutes a striking parallel to that of the 
last-named among the Twelve. For the Literature 
see previous article. H, Cowan. 


NICOPGLIS (Νικόπολις) is mentioned by St. 
Paul in writing to Titus as a place at which he 
intended to spend the winter, Tit 3%. Of the 
various cities named Nicopolis, it is nearly certain 
that Nicopolis in Epirus is meant. That was a 
city on the promontory which shuts in the gulf of 
Ambracia (now called Arta) on the north-west ; 
facing the Nicopolitan promontory was that of 
Actium, shutting in the gulf on the south-west; 
about half a mile of sea separates the two. In 
September B.C. 31 Augustus lay encamped on the 
northern promontory, and Antony on the southern, 
and the decisive battle was fought in the adjacent 
waters. Augustus founded in honour of the 
victory a city on the spot where his land army had 
encamped on the night before the battle, and 
called his new foundation ‘the city of victory.’ 
The site is now deserted; and the medizval city 
Prevesa has taken its place, about 5 miles south on 
the extreme southern point of the promontory, 
looking across to Actium. There was a temple 
of Apollo at Actium, overlooking the scene of 
the battle; and the sudden storm, which struck 
the faces of Antony’s sailors and contributed not 
a little to his defeat, was attributed to the direct 
intervention of the god on the side of his favoured. 
Augustus. Actium had been previously the more 
important site; but the victor now resolved to 
make a great city at Nicopolis. He concentrated 
there the population of many decaying Greek 
cities of Acarnania and AXtolia, gave the new city 
the rights and honours of a Roman colony, made it 
a leading member of the Amphictyonic Council, 
and instituted a quinquennial festival sacred to 
Apollo, with musical and athletic sports, and com- 
petition of ships and of chariots. This festival was 
placed on the same rank as the four great Greek 
games—the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean ; and must have attracted crowds to the 
city every fourth year. The circumstances con- 
nected with the foundation and peopling of Nico- 
polis are very fully discussed by Kuhn, Entstehung 
der Stcidte der Alten. 

Nicopolis was thus the great centre for the west 
coast of Acarnania and Epirus, and was on that 
account selected by St. Paul for a residence of 
some duration, in the course of which he hoped to 
evangelize the entire province of Epirus and Acar- 
nania: it is indeed not quite certain that that 

rovinece, which existed in Trajan’s reign, had 
een constituted in St. Paul’s time ; but the proba- 
bility is that it had. The selection of Nicopolis 
as a mission centre proves that the apostle had 
arranged a methodical scheme of work in order 
to fill up the gap in his evangelization of the 
empire: he had founded churches on the eastern 
or Aigean side of the Epirote-Macedonian penin- 
sula, but the western side was still a blank, and 
in this he now proposed. to commence work. 

The circumstances in which St. Paul formed that 
resolution and communicated it to Titus can only 
be guessed at. It is even uncertain whether he 
actually visited Nicopolis. According to the sub- 
scription added to the letter, he wrote from Nico- 


| polis to Titus; but that is alate and untrustworthy 
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addition. The most natura] (in fact, almost neces- 
sary) interpretation is that he wrote from some 
other place ; he mentions his resolve to spend the 
winter ‘there,’ not ‘here,’ and the perfect tense 
κέκρικα Shows that he is writing, not from the point 
of view of the recipient of the letter, but simply as 
he thinks and feels. A journey, therefore, lay 
before him to Nicopolis. Taking this in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that some time later he, from 
Rome, wrote to Timothy and indicated that he 
had at no distant time passed through Miletus and 
Corinth (2 Ti 439), the conjecture is at least a 
tempting one that he had had in mind to go by 
Corinth to Nicopolis. Moreover, as the words of 
2Ti 4% would hardly suggest that he had been 
arrested in Corinth, the probability is that he 
reached Nicopolis, and that he was arrested there 
while prosecuting his work, and sent to Rome to 
be tried there as a Roman citizen. 

The reference to Nicopolis and to the supposed 
journey are necessarily connected with the disputed 
question of the authenticity and trustworthiness of 
the Pastoral Epistles. Those who deny that those 
Epistles can be accepted as a rational foundation 
on which to construct the history of St. Paul’s life, 
will of course take no account of Nicopolis. But 
those who accept them as recording trustworthy 
historical statements must date them some years 
after the first Roman captivity, and conclude that 
St. Paul was acquitted on his first trial. Some of 
those even who deny tlie authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles, admit, like Harnack, that they 
contain historical information. Then the earliest 
possible time when St. Paul could have been ar- 
rested for preaching Christianity would be after the 
outbreak of the Neronian persecution. The winter 
that he proposed to spend at Nicopolis, therefore, 
must be that of 64-65, or 65-66, or 66-67. 

The later history of Nicopolis is short. After 
falling into decay, it was restored by Julian about 
362; and afterwards it was captured by the Goths 
and destroyed, but again was restored by Justinian, 
as Procopius, de Aedif. iv. 2, describes. It 15 men- 
tioned as the metropolis of Old Epirus by Hierocles 
about A.D. 530, and retained that position in the 
ecclesiastical organization; but a late medieval 
list of cities that changed their names mentions 
Νικόπολις ἡ νῦν IpéBefa, implying that Prevesa had 
taken its place and dignity. There are many 
remains of the ancicnt city, on which the guide- 
books of Murray, Baedeker, etc., may be con- 
sulted. W. M. RAMSAY. 


NIGER (Νίγερ). --- Among the prophets and 
teachers that were at Antioch when Barnabas and 
Paul were sent out on their first missionary journey, 
was ‘Symeon, which is called Niger’ (Ac 18). 
Niger was prone the Gentile name which he 
had assumed. The name is found as a Roman 
cognomen, and a certain Niger of Persea is men- 
tioned in Jos. BJ 11. xix. 2. Nothing further is 
known about the Niger of Ac 13!, and there do not 
appear to be even any legends. 

A. Ο. HEADLAM. 

NIGHT (5:5, ab [the ending »= being prob. 
radical and not 3 loc.—Ozf. Heb. Lex.], Aram. 
x2, νύξ). --- Besides representing these properly 
equivalent Heb. and Gr. words, ‘night’ stands 
in AV once for qn (‘darkness’), Job 26 (RV 
‘darkness’); thrice for ya (‘twilight’), Is 5" 
(RV ‘night’), 21% 591° (RV ‘twilight’); and four 
times for ay (‘evening’), Gn 495] (RV ‘even’), 
Lv 6” (RV ‘evening ’), Job 74 (RV ‘night’), Ps 30° 
(RV ‘night,’ RVm ‘even’). ποῦ is tr? ‘night 
season,’ Job 3027, and niv> ‘night seasons,’ Ps 167. 
The Aram. ma (‘to pass the night’) occurs Dn 6}, 
and in NT we have μεσονύκτιον (‘midnight’), Mk 
13%, Lk 115, Ac 16% 207; διανυκτερεύειν (‘to con- 


NIGHT BAY 
tinue all night’), Lk 6"; νυχθήμερον (‘a night and 
a day’), 2Co 11%, RV omits ‘night’ on textual 
grounds from four passages where the word appears 
in AV, viz. Mt 27%, Mk 1477, Jn 7", 2 P 3”. 

The simple conception of night as the period of 
darkness alternating with daylight is embodied in 
the first creation narrative (Gn 14:5), which de- 
scribes how the darkness (vn) was divided by God 
from the light, and was called Night (n>). Dark- 
ness and night are similarly identified in Ps 104”, 
and night is a synonym for darkness in Am 5%, 
Mic 3°, Wis 172: 5-44-21, The regular succession of 
days and nights represents the permanent order of 
the universe (Gn 852, Jer 33°25), As the daytime 
was assigned to the sun, so the night was assigned 
to the moon and the stars (Gn 114.16.18. Ps 136°, 
Jer 31%). Night as a part of the creation is 
God’s (Ps 7436), and bears witness to His glory 
(Ps 19?). 

The following usages of ‘night’ in connexion 
with ‘day’ are noteworthy. (a) Time is measured 
in terms of both. Thus we find ‘three days and 
three nights,’ 18 30%, Jon 117, Mt 12%; ‘seven 
days and seven nights,’ Job 2; ‘forty days and 
forty nights,’ Gn 7*™ (the flood), Ex 24% ete. 
(Moses on Mt. Sinai), 1 Καὶ 105 (Elijah at Horeb), 
Mt 4° (Christ’s temptation). (6) ‘Day and night’ 
or ‘night and day’ expresses the econtunuousness of 
an action or condition either during a definite 
time (Lv 8%, Est 416. Ac 20%) or indefinitely, as of 
work (1 Th 2°, 2 Th 3°); of grief and trouble (Ps 
323 425, Jer 9! 1417, La 218), of prayer (Ps 88}, 
2 Mac. 13”, Uk 2, ὃ ΤῸ 3", 1 Ti 5°, ὦ Ti 15)... of 
meditation in the law (Jos 18, Ps 1%); of God’s 
service (Jth 1117, Ac 26’), In Rev 2010 ‘day and 
night’ is followed by ‘for ever and ever.’ In Mk 
451 ‘night and day’ has the special sense of ‘day 
after day,’ ‘as time goes on.’ (6) ‘All day and all 
night’ is used of circumstances that are exeeption- 
ally prolonged, as in Ex 10% (an east wind), Nu 
1155 (the gathering of quails), 1S 1974 (Saul’s 
ecstasy), 28° (Saul’s fast), 1 Mac 5° (the assault 
on Ephron), 

Night is the natural time for daily work to 
cease (Jn 94), and for rest and sleep (Sir 40°, 1 Th 
57). Wakefulness at night is abnormal (Est 6%), 
and is usually due to sickness or to painful excite- 
ment (Job 7% 4 3017, Ec 2% 86), It isat night that 
excessive grief finds vent (Ps 6° 30°, La 13, To 107). 
On the other hand, not only do wild beasts roam 
at night (Ps 104%), but some men are called to 
night duties, as the priests in the temple (Ps 134%), 
the city watchmen (Is 21°), shepherds (Lk 2°), 
fishermen (Lk 5°, Jn 215. The diligence of the 
virtuous woman is shown by her working at night 
(Pr 3115-18), 

Night is also the season of dreams and divine 
communications. Dreams are called ‘visions of 
the night,’ and appear in Scripture not only as 
significant of the future (Gn 40° etc.), but also as 
direct means of divine revelation. God speaks in 
a dream by night to Abimelech (Gn 20%), to Laban 
(Gn 31%), to Solomon (1 K 35, 2 Ch 1%); and in 
visions of the night to Jacob (Gn 46”), and to Paul 
(Ac 189). Zechariah ‘saw by night’ the visions 
described in his prophecies (Zec 1°), and ‘night 
visions’ are repeatedly mentioned as the means of 
divine revelation to Daniel (Dn 915 7*7-), Apart 
from any special mention of dreams, God speaks 
at night to Abraham (Gn 26"), to Balaam (Nu 
22°), to Gideon (Jg¢ 67), to Samuel (15 3*% 151%), 
to Solomon (2 Ch 713), to Paul (directly Ac 23, 
and by an angel Ac 9738), The ‘word of the Lord’ 
came by night to Nathan (25 74, 1 Ch 17%). 

The darkness of night is a hindrance to active 
movement, causing men to stumble (Is 59°, Jn 
112°) and grope (Job 58:5). On the other hand, it is 
favourable to secrecy. Hence night was chosen 
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for secret visits (1 S 288, Jn 3? 1939) and treacheries 
(Jn 13°). Daring exploits were carried out by 
night, such as Gideon’s destruction of the altar of 
Baal (Jg 6”), and his visit to the camp of Midian 
(Jg 75); David’s visit to the camp of Saul (1 S 267); 
the rescue of Saul’s remains (1 S 3122); Nehemiah’s 
survey of Jerusalem (Neh 2); the murder of 
Holofernes (Jth 134). For the same reason in war 
night was a favourite time for ambushes (Jos 838, 
Jg 9° 34 162, 2 Καὶ 64), and surprises (Gn 144, Jos 
10°, Jo 7°*, 18 14%, 28 28 171,2K 871, 2 Ch 919, 
Jer 6°, 1 Mac 43-5 529 1226. 27 1322, 2 Mac 87 12%). It 
was in the night that Sennacherib’s army was 
destroyed (2 K 19%), and that panic fell on the 
Syrians (2K 7"). Night was consequently a time 
when danger was to be apprehended (Ps 91°, Ca 38), 
and when death and sudden destruction might 
come (Ex 12%), Job 3475 36, Hos 4°, Lk 1239 17%), 
Night was the safest time for flight and escape, 
as in the cases of Zedekiah at the Captivity (2 K 
25%, Jer 394 527); Joseph and Mary (Mt 9214) » Paul at 
Damascus (Ac 95), at Thessalonica (Ac 17"), and at 
Jerusalem (Ac 23%). The great escape of Israel 
from Egypt was remembered as having taken place 
by night (Ex 1231-42, Dt 161), and it was at night 
that the apostles were repeatedly delivered from 
prison (Ac 5 12%), Night was the opportunity of 
the thief (Gn 31, Job 244, Jer 499, Ob 5, 1 Th 5%. 
See also Mt 281%). The quietness of night made 
it a fitting time for prayer and communion with 
God (1S 154, Ps 167 17° 22? 119%, Jth 67! 1117, 
Lk 6!%), 

Night was the season of festive pleasure (Is 214), 
which might be innocent and holy (Job 35", Ps 428 
77°, Is 30), or might degenerate into drunkenness 
and sensuality (Gn 19*-, Je 195, Pr79, Is 54, 1 ΤῊ 57). 

Besides darkness, the physical features of night 
include dew (Ca 5*) and frost (Gn 31%, Jer 36°), 
It was at night that the manna fell in the wilder- 
ness (Nu 119), 

The night was divided into watches (Ps 902). 
Under the Jewish system followed in OT these 
were three in number. We have ‘the beginning 
of the watches’ (La 2”), ‘the middle watch’. (Jg 735), 
and ‘the morning watcli’ (Ex 14%). In NT four 
stages of the night are distinguished, viz. evening, 
midnight, cock-crowing, and morning (Mk 13%), 
These may be taken as corresponding to the four 
watches into which the night was divided by the 
Romans. Mention is made of the second and third 
watches (Lk 12°), and of the fourth watch (Mt 1435). 

Midnight is specified as the hour when certain 
impressive incidents, historical or parabolic, took 
place, such as the death of the firstborn in Egypt 
(Ex 114 12”); the earthquake at Philippi (Ac 16”) ; 
the summons to meet the bridegroom (Mt 255, ef, 
Mk 13%), 

Night is used as a figure for death, which ends 
life’s work (Jn 9). The present age, to be closed 
by the coming of Christ, is described as the night 
which precedes the day (Ro 13). By another 
metaphor night represents the sin and ignorance 
from which Christians have already escaped (1 Th 
5°), One of the glories of the new Jerusalem will 
be the absence of night (Rev 9125 225), 

JAMES PATRICK. 

NIGHT HAWK (o2nn tahmds, γλαύξ, noctua).— 
Tahmds occurs twice (Ly 116, Dt 14) in the list of 
unclean birds. Our view of its meaning will 
be influenced by that which we take of the 
signification of the preceding word aiyrns bath- 
hayyatnadh,. AY translates this in all the eight 
passages where it occurs ‘owl,’ but in four (Job 
30”, Is 1371 3413 43?) the margin has ‘ostrich.’ 
In all of them RV gives ‘ ostrich. The LXX 
generally renders it στρουθός, but sometimes 
σειρήνος. As the latter is a fabulous bird, the 


thought that ¢a#hmds refers to the ostrich, the root 
haimas signifying ‘to be violent or unjust,’ and 
that it corresponds to the Arab galim, which also 
signifies ‘the unjust bird’=the ostrich. But if 
‘ostrich’ is the proper rendering for bath-hayya'- 
dnah, it is not likely that another word would be 
used for the bird in the same context, especially 
if the expression ‘ after his kind,’ at the end of the 
assage, refers to all the four birds mentioned. 
ut even admitting, as is most probable, that this 
expression is limited to the genus immediately 
after which it occurs, still, if we agree with RV in 
the rendering ‘ostrich’ for bath-hayya'dnadh, we 
must seek for another bird to correspond with 
tahmds. Unfortunately, this is difficult to find. 
PAavé, for which we have the authority of the LXX, 
and noctua that of the Vulg., signify some sort of 
owl. But two other words in this context are tr4 
respectively ‘little owl’ and ‘great owl. ‘Nignt 
hawk’ would seem to be a mere guess. Perhaps 
it would be better with RVm to transliterate 
tahmas. G. HE. Post. 


NIGHT MONSTER (nS (élith, ὀνοκένταυρος, 
lamia, Is 344 AVm and RV ‘night monster,’ 
AY ‘screech owl,’ RVm ‘ Lilith’ [wh. see]).—The 
reference is to a nocturnal spectre, similar to the 
ghtl of the Arabs. ΑἹ] nations have, in their 
legends, similar apparitions (cf. Wellh. este’, 
148 ff.; W. R. Smith, #S 113f.). The Heb. has 
two other words of similar import, Api>y (see 
HORSE-LEECH) and ον (see AZAZEL, SATYR). 
The mention of such fabulous monsters does not 
commit Scripture to an endorsement of the fact 
of their existence. See OWL, 5. 

G. E. Post. 

NILE.—The word Νεῖλος is of unknown origin. 
It was the name by which the river was known to 
the Greeks, Hesiod being the earliest writer to use 
it; Homer has but one name, Αἴγυπτος, for river 
and land. It does not occur in MT or LXX. 
Besides the possible connexion with 793, it has 
been proposed to refer it toa Demotic form, ne-il-u, 
meaning ‘the rivers.’* The so-called canal, Shatt 
en-Vil, in Babylonia, is thought by some to have 
an etymological connexion with the Egyptian 
river.t Of the many native names, one of the 
commonest and,most ancient Ἐ was A‘, a word in 
some way implying the idea of covering or hiding. 
This name, however, is aay employed in a 
sense more or less mythological: that so frequent 
later on, t¢érw,—the origin of the above Demotic 
form,—which became the everyday designation of 
the river, did not grow into popularity until the 
Middle Kingdom. § 

The Semitic languages record no name for the 
Nile till a comparatively late date; none, at any 
rate, appears to be met with before the 7th cent. 
απ ὅν ἐβτπεν when the Assyrians were making 
use of the native i#rw in the modified pronuncia- 
tion already current in Egypt, iaru’i, the last 
letter here representing the Egyptian Ὁ, ‘great,’ 
as it appears eventually in the Coptic tero, zaro.|l 
This same word was as iw, 3k most usually 
employed also by the Hebrews (e.g. Gn 411, Ex 153), 
who for other large rivers used 773 (e.g. Gn 1518, 2K 
5, Jer 2%), The plur. of "δ᾽ generally indicates 
the canals or subsidiary branches of the Nile. 

Another name used by Hebrew writers is “inv, 
ny, Σιώρ, Ἱ Shihor (only Jos 13°, 1 Ch 13°, Is 23°, 
Jer 2!8), of which the etymology is obscure; the word 


* Groff in Bull. Inst. égypt. 1892, 165. ᾿ ὃ 

+ Delitzsch, Paradies, 71. YakOt (iv. 861) attributes this 
name merely to a supposed physical resemblance, 

t In the Pyramid texts, e.g. Wnis 431, 545. 

§Inscr. of Chnemothes at Beni-Hasan, Kahun Pap., ed. 
Griffith, ii. 61. . 

|| Steindorff in Beitr, z. Assyr. i. 612; Erman in ZDMG xlvi 
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is said to refer to the dark hue of the water; but, 
in fact, the Nile is anything but dark in colour. 
No Egyptian derivation for the name has been 
recognized. Though it may sometimes refer to the 
Nile (Is 23°, Jer 218), sing elsewhere seems more 
appropriate to the Wady el-Arish, ‘the Brook of 
Egypt ’ (Jos 13°, 1 Ch 135). See Eaypr (RIVER OF). 

Whether the Nile is to be recognized, as it was 
by Josephus,* in one of the four rivers of Paradise 
(Gn 210) is still debated. Of the two not yet 
identified, Pishon and Gihon, the latter las, owing 
to its connexion with the land of Cush, been often 
held to represent the river which flows through 
Ethiopia as well as Egypt. The LXX in Jer 2% 
seem, at any rate, to understand it so (cf. Streane, 
Double Text of Jer. 38f.). This Cush is, however, 
now less generally held to be Ethiopia than formerly. 
Delitzsch+ regards it as a Babylonian province ; 
Hommel ¢ takes it for a district of central Arabia. 

The Egyptians fully realized the debt they owed 
to the river by whose agency their country had 
been created and was maintained. The Nile was 
a deity honoured, from the earliest to the latest 
times, throughout the land,§ irrespective of local, 
often antagonistic cults; yet he appears to have 
had few temples of his own, and his priests are 
seldom mentioned.|| Several deities besides J7‘pi, 
the personification of its name, were regarded as 
connected with the river in one or other of its 
aspects. Forinstance, Hnm-Chnubis, Jnkt-Anukis, 
Stt-Satis were thought to rule the Cataracts, the 
point at which the Nile came within the knowledge 
of the Egyptians; Sdks-Souchos, again, was the 
tutelary god of the Fayyfm lake. It is possible 
that Osiris himself was originally a Nile deity.T 
The Nile god is represented as a man with 
woman’s breasts, water-plants on his head, and, for 
dress, the girdle of a sailor or fisherman. Some- 
times he carries an offering of fish and water-fowl. 
This representation appears to date from the 12th 
Dynasty. Long hymns are extant in his praise, 
enumerating his benefits to mankind;** he is 
honoured, too, in many shorter inscriptions. The 
festivals held in medizval and modern times to 
celebrate the Inundation are doubtless survivals 
of ancient heathen ceremonies, one of which classical 
authors call the NecAéa.tt The Copts have always 
used special prayers for the river’s rise; so, too, have 
the Ethiopian Christians.tf A curious liturgy is 
extant, containing a sort of harvest service in 
connexion with the Inundation, which was in use 
among the medieval Syriac-speaking community 
in Egypt.§§ 

The Inundation (which is perhaps referred to in 
Am 88 9°) was never understood by the Egyptians 
themselves, who attributed it to some mystic, 
divine agency, the tears of Isis’ yearly sorrow for 
Osiris being in‘one view its origin.|||| Herodotus 
(11, 22) rejects the one explanation, among those 
he had heard,—and that from a Greek source,— 
which approximated to the truth. Subsequently 
Ptolemy gave this same explanation—that the 
river rose owing to melted snow. The Christian 
Fathers {7 had learned the true one, viz. the 
annual rains in Ethiopia. 


ἈΞ Ant, τ. 1. 3. + Paradies, 71. 

{ AHT 314ff. . § Of. Lucian, Jup. Tragq. 42. 

! He was, however, specially honoured under the New King- 
dom at Silsilis. Cf. Lepsius, Denkm. ili. 175a, 200a, d, 218d, 
etc. 

4“ Ct. Maspero, Hist. anc. i. 98. 

** The best known in Pap. Sallier, ii.; see Guiesse in Rec. de 
Trav. xiii. 

tt Heliodorus, ix. 9. For later times see Lumbroso, L’ Egitte 2, 
1ff., and Lane, Mod. Eg. ii. ch. xili. 

tt Tuki, Missale (S. Basil.), 71; Leyden, Catal. 129; Brightman, 
Liturgies, 208. The river’s rise is thought to be due to the in- 
tercession of St. Michael; see Amélineau, Contes, i. 17. 

§§ G. Margoliouth in J RAS, 1896. 

lif Pausanias, x. 32; cf. Brugsch, Thes. 293. 

77 e.g. Athanasius, Vita Ant. (Pat. Gr. 26, 891). 
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The source of the river was equally mysterious. 
One theory, with which the Odyssey seems 
acquainted (iv. 477), regarded it as a branch of a 
heavenly Nile, from which it separated to form 
the earthly stream somewhere in the Cataract 
district. Two deep springs (ζγε) in that region, 
or two rocks (cf. Herod. ii. 28), were spoken of as 
the point whence the waters flowed.* 

The height of the river’s annual rise—a matter 
of vital importance to all dwellers on its banks— 
was officially registered from an early period (at 
Semneh, 12th Dyn.),t+ and recently similar in- 
scriptions of a later age (22nd-26th Dyn.) have 
been found at Thebes.t The regulation of supplies 
of water for irrigation was one of the functions 
of the crown itself. Among the newly discovered 
remains of the earliest monarchy (lst-2nd Dyn.) 
at Hieraconpolis is a relief showing the king 
opening (2) an artificial canal.g Of the numer- 
ous Nilometers of more recent times, the oldest 
extant—probably of Ptolemaic origin, and in its 
modernized form still in use—is at Elephantine, 
though tradition assigned to that which existed at 
Memphis a much higher antiquity.|| Abu S4hh 
(quoting Ibn ‘Abd el-Hakam) attributes it to 
Joseph. T 

The story of the seven years’ famine in Gn 41, due 
to an insufficient inundation, finds a parallel ina 
text discovered in 1891, which, though written at 
earliest under the Ptolemies, purports to give an 
account of a drought of like duration under the 
3rd Dynasty.** 

A. curious legend in the Targum describes the 
burial of Joseph’s coffin in the Nile, and its re- 
discovery by Moses.++ The Egyptians, of course, 
never used the river in this way. 

See, further, art. EGYPT, in vol. i. p. 653. 

W. E. Crum. 

NIMRAH.—See BETH-NIMRAH and NIMRIM. 


NIMRIM, THE WATERS OF (0% rr; τὸ ὕδωρ 
τῆς Νεμ(η)ρείμ (Is 15°), B Νεβρείν, A "EGpliu (Jer 48 
[Gr. 31]*); Agque Nemrim).—Mentioned net in 
Isaiah (156) and Jeremiah (48%). Gesenius (Lez.) 
gives the meaning (the same as of Nimrah or 
Beth-nimrah) ‘limpid or wholesome water,’ but 
the word is more probably held to indicate the 
place of the nimr or leopard (Bochart, Hieroz. 
li. 107, ed. Rosenmiill.). 

Nimrim need not, however, be confounded with 
Nimrah or Beth-nimrah (Nu 32* δ Jos 1377), which 
seem to have been located on the northern shore 
of the Dead Sea. It is mentioned in eonnexion 
with Zoar, Luhith, and Horonaim in such a 
manner as to indicate its location south of the 
river Arnon at the south-eastern end of the Dead 
Sea. The Zoar denounced here by the prophets 
may be quite distinct from the refuge of Lot, 
which is by many located on the northern shore 
of the Dead Sea. Josephus, however, states that 
Zoar (to which Lot fled) existed in his day, and 
places it together with Sodom and Gomorrah south 
of the Dead Sea (Ané. L xi. 4, XIV. 1. 4; BU Iv. 
viii. 4). Eusebius also places Zoar at the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, and Jerome appears to en- 
dorse this. In the Middle Ages Zoar was identi- 
fied under the name of Segor in the same locality, 
and it is now accepted by many as represented 
by Dra’a at the mouth of the Wady Kerak on 
the south-east shore of the Dead Sea. The posi- 


* The most ignorant notions on this question may oestill found 
among the natives; see Ltittke, degyptens neue Zeit. il. 356. 

+ Lepsius, Denkem. ii. 139, etc 

t Legrain in dg. Ζ. xxxiv 

§ Egyp. Expl. Fund’s Report for 1897-98, p. 7. 

|| Diodorus, i. 36. 4 kid. Evetta, f. 18a. 

** Brugsch, Die bibl. 7 Jahre. Ci. above, vol. il. p. 774. 
note 1. 

tt Bondi, Lehnworter, 129. 
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tion of Luhith can only be surmised. It appears 
to have been in the neighbourhood of one of the 
few passes leading down to the Dead Sea. In the 
days of Eusebius it was known as Lith, and la 
between Areopolis (Rabbath Moab) and Zoar. It 
may therefore have been the name of the pass 
leading down the Wady Beni Hamid from Areo- 
polis to Zoar ; while Horonaim, ‘the two caverns,’ 
may have been the name of the fort or forts com- 
manding the pass leading down from Kir of Moab 
to Zoar (see KIR OF MOAB). 

A name resembling Nimrim has been found by 
de Saulcy, Seetzen, and Tristram in Bor] Nemeirah 
and Wady N’meirah about eight miles south of 
Dra’a (Zoar), in one of the richest and most 
luxuriant spots in the country. The ‘ Waters of 
Nimrim’ were found by Klein at a spot higher 
up, where were the ruins of an old town and irri- 
gated garden bearing the name ‘the Springs of 
N’meirah’; in close proximity was also found the 
‘brook of the willows,’ spoken of in connexion 
with Nimrim (Is 15%). 

These passages call attention to the abundance 
begotten by those waters, the grass and herbage 
and hay ; and Tristram relates that the greenness, 
exuberant fertility, and plenteous fountains are 
still as marked as ever (Bible Places, p. 353). 


LITERATURE.—Dillmann, Jesaja, ad loc.; Cheyne, Proph. of 
Isaiah3, ad loc. (accepts, while Dillm. rejects, identity with 
Beth-nimrah of Nu); Buhl, GAP 124, 272; de Saulcy, i. 283 ff., 
ii. 52; Seetzen, ii. 354, iii. 18; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 
465. C. WARREN. 


NIMROD (7593, Νεβρώδ, Nemrod).—A son of 
Cush, who ‘began to be a mighty one in the 
earth,’ and a great hunter, and who is described as 
having had, as the beginning of his kingdom, the 
cities Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinar or Babylonia (Gn 10*"), There 
have been many speculations as to the identity of 
this ancient hero and the meaning of his name. 
To all appearance, liis greatness rested as much upon 
his prowess as a hunter as upon his success as a 
ruler of men; but it is to be noted that the ex- 
pression ‘a mighty hunter before the Lord’ is, to 
all appearance, merely another way of saying ‘a 
very great hunter indeed,’ and may perhaps be 
ironically intended. That violence and insolence 
are associated with the character of the hero (see 
Josephus, Ané, 1. iv. 2) on account of the expres- 
sion 133 gibbér, in no way affects the question of 
his career and identity. With regard to this, it 
may be noted that the derivation of Nimrod from 
the root 11) mdrad, ‘to rebel,’ rests on a false 
etymology; and there is also no real ground to 
connect him with the building of the tower of 
Babel, to which his name is attached by tradition 
(see Mirkhond*), though we shall see further on 
what connexion, if any, he may have had with 
that erection. 

Among the later attempts at identification, the 
most important is that which made him to be one 
with Izdubar or Gistubar, as the name was then 
read, and it was confidently expected that the true 
reading of this name when found would turn 
out to be very similar to the Hebrew form Nimrod 
-——an expectation which seemed to be confirmed 
by the reading of Namrasit as the Semitic form 
of GiSdubarra, pointed out by Hommel. There 
is hardly any Assyriologist who would not have 
liked to welcome this explanation, for it had in it 
much inherent probability. When, however, the 
Babylonian pronunciation of the name read as 
Izdubar or Gistubar appeared, it turned out to be 
Gilgames, the Gilgamos of Aelian, as pointed out 
by Oppert. The supposition that Nimrod was the 


* Rauzat-us-Safa, translated by Εἰ. Rehatsek (Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, vol. i. pt. i. p. 140). 


same as the hero Gilgames therefore fell to the 
ground. 

There was then no alternative but to fall back 
upon the suggestion, made by Josef Grivel (7SBA 
11. 136 ff.) in 1874, that Nimrod is none other than 
the god Merodach. Little need exists to go 
through all Grivel’s reasons for supposing that the 
two were identical, many of these being untenable ; 
but it may be noted that his view was based prima- 
rily upon the likeness he liad noticed between the 
shorter form of the name of Merodach in Accadian 
and the biblical Nimrod. Notwithstanding the 
difference that appears to exist between these two 
names, it is certain that they are very closely 
related. The name Merodach is, as is well known, 
of Accadian origin, the full form being Amar- 
utuk or Amar-uduk, and the meaning apparently 
‘the brightness of day.’ From this it will be 
seen that he was a solar hero, and that his name 
is compounded with that of the Sungod, one of 
whose names, in Aceadian, was Utuki—the same 
word as the final element, εξ or uduk. As the 
syllable -wk was, to all intents and purposes, a 
termination or lengthening, we have in Amaruduk 
a word containing all the consonants of Nimrod 
except the initial ». The addition of this con- 
sonant is apparently due to the same cause as the 
initial 2 in Nisroch and Nibhaz (see these articles), 
namely, the desire to disfigure the name of a 
heathen deity. The vowels of this newly formed 
word have also been brought more or _ into 
conformity with that of Nisroch and of Nibhaz 
(cf. JRAS, 1899, p. 459). 

In Gn 108 the expression ‘Cush begat Nimrod’ 
apparently means only that he was of Cushite 
nationality (he is not mentioned among the sons of 
Cush in v.’), and not a Semite. This would agree 
with the evidence furnished by the name, for 
Amaruduk is not Semitic, but Accadian, which is 
regarded by many as a Cushite language. Amar- 
uduk or Merodach was son of Ea or Aa, whose 
name is also Aceadian. 

The question whether Merodach ever was really 
king of Babylon need not detain us here, as it is 
of no importance. Suffice it to say that ‘the king’ 
(Accad. lugala, Bab. Sarru) par exeellenee was 
one of his titles. This he apparently bore as ‘ king 
of the gods’; but there is no reason to suppose, on 
that account, that he was not king of men during 
his life on earth. The second point in this parallel 
refers to the cities over which he had dominion, 
and in this connexion it is to be noted that, 
whilst Gilgames (Gistubar) seems to have been 
king of Erech only, Merodach was, first of all, 
king of Babylon, and remained patron god of the 
city practically to the last. Besides this, he seems 
to be mentioned, in the bilingual story of the 
Creation, as the builder of Niffer (identified by the 

abbins with Calneh), together with its temple 

-kura, and of Erech, with its temple E-ana (cf. 
11. 39 and 40 with 6 and 7, JHAS, 1891, pp. 394, 
395). The building of Babylon is referred to in 
1. 14 (Z.e.), and it may be supposed that he was also 
regarded by the writer as its constructor. If the 
statement of the Rabbins be correct, which makes 
Niffer to be the same as Calneh, then we have 
here Merodach mentioned in close connexion with 
three of the four cities referred to in Gn 10” as the 
beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod, and it is not 
by any means improbable that future discoveries 
may reveal to us in the same connexion Accad, 
which would make the fourth. 

In addition to this, however, Merodach was 
regarded by the Babylonians (though they did not 
look, to all appearance, upon that side of his char- 
acter as the most important) as a mighty hunter, 
for it was he who, when all the other gods held 
back, attacked, and caught with his net, the great 
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dragon of Chaos, as detailed in the Babylonian 
story of the Creation :— 

‘ The lord * spread wide his net to enclose her, 

The evil wind following behind, he sent on before. 

Tiamtu opened ber mouth as wide as she could— 

He caused the evil wind to enter before she closed her lips. 

The evil winds filled out her body, 

Her cone sues was taken away, wide opened she her 
mouth. 

He seized the weapon, cut open her body, 

Sundered her inner part, tore out her heart. 

He enclosed her, put an end to her life, 

Threw her body prone and stood thereon.’t 

Merodach was indeed ‘a hero in hunting’ (gzbbér 
zayid), which, as we know from the Assyrian 
sculptures, was often accomplished with a ποῦ, ἢ as 
in the legend here quoted ; and this circumstance 
seems to complete the list of parallels needed. A 
large portion of the Semitic- Babylonian legend 
of the Creation is devoted to this exploit of the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon, testifying to 
the importance with which the early Babylonians 
regarded it, and it is mentioned in the eulogies 
pronounced upon him by his father Ea or Aa at 
the end of the story. 

The legends that have been preserved concerning 
Nimrod would seem to show that his fame in the 
country of his exploits rests more upon what was 
known of him there than upon the somewhat 
meagre account in Genesis, and it is probably for 
the same reason that so many places there are 
named after him.§ Thus we have the Birs Nimroud, 
the ancient Borsippa, near the ruins of Babylon, 
Tel Nimroud, near Baghdad, the dam Suhr el- 
Nimroud, across the Tigris near Mosul, and the 
mound of Nimroud, the ancient Calah. To all 
appearance, he was regarded in later times in his 
native country as a great builder also. As has 
been pointed out above, he seems to have been 
Ἰοο καῖ upon by the Babylonians as the builder of 
Babylon, and the bilingual Creation story appar- 
ently attributes to him the completion of E-sagila, 
the great temple-tower in that city, which was 
certainly of the type of the Tower of Babel, even 
if it were not that erection itself. This may 
account for the connexion of Nimrod with the 
catastrophe of the confusion of tongues, ascribed 
to him in the East both in comparatively ancient 
and in more recent times, T. G. PINCHES. 


NIMSHI (vm:1).—The grandfather of king Jehu, 
who is generally designated ‘ ben-Nimshi,’ 1 K 1918 
(B Ναμεσθεί, A om.), 2 K 9? (B Napeooel, A ’Apecel) 
M(B Ναμεσσεί, A® Ναμεσσά) 3 (B Napeocelas, A 
elas), 2Ch 22? (B Napeocel, A -ἢ. 


NINEVEH (mp3; LXX Νινευή, NT [Text. Rec.] 
Nwevt, Gr. and Rom. writers Nivos, Ninus).—In Gn 
10" it is stated (according to the better transla- 
tion) that Nimrod (wh. see) or some other Baby- 
lonian ‘went forth’ out of Chaldea and founded 
Nineveh and Rehoboth-Ir (22éb2¢-uri in Assyrian, 
‘the streets or public places of the city’) <A 
similar tradition is indicated in Mic δ, The 
native monuments show that the tradition is 
correct, and that Nineveh was once included 
within the boundaries of the Babylonian empire 
(cf. art. ASSYRIA in vol. i. p. 180*, and Driver in 
Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, p. 29f.). 
In fact it seems to have taken its name from the 
Babylonian city of Nin& on the Euphrates, which 


* 7.2. Merodach. 

+ Fried. Delitzsch, Weltschipfungsepos, pp. 106, 107, lines 
95-104, revised by comparison with the original text. 

t One of the meanings of the Heb. ἬΝ", the root of zayid, is 
‘to lay snares’ or ‘nets.’ Cf. also the name of Zidon. 

§ It is noteworthy that Babylonia is called ‘the land of Nim- 
rod’ in Mic 56,—whether because he was an early king of the 
country, or hecause, ag Merodach, he was the chief divinity, is 
uncertain. If the latter, it would be a parallel to the expression 
‘people of Chemosh’ in Nu 2129 and Jer 4845, 
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is mentioned by Diodorus (ii. 3. 7), quoting prob- 
ably from Ctesias. 

The name of Nineveh is written Ninud and 
Nind in the cuneiform inscriptions. A popular 
etymology connected it with the Assyrian nunu, 
‘fish,’ at a very early date, since the name is ideo- 
craphically represented by the picture of a fish 
inside the enclosure of a city. But it seems really 
to have been derived from the title of the Baby- 
lonian goddess Ninf, the daughter of Ea, who was 
identified with the Semitic Istar. Nin4& is the 
original of the Greek form Ninos. 

The city lay on the eastern side of the Tigris, 
northward of the Greater Zab, and opposite the 
modern town of Mosul. As late as the 12th cent. 
Benjamin of Tudela still knew its ruins under the 
name of Ninzveh, although its site had been so 
completely deserted before the 4th cent. B.c. that 
when Xenophon passed the spot all recollection 
of the place had disappeared. The ruins consist 
chielly of two great mounds, Kouyunjik and Nebi 
Yunus, and the remains of the ancient city walls. 
The latter are of a rectangular shape, running 
parallel to the river on the western side, and pro- 
tected on the eastern side by a double earthwork, 
between|,which and the walls was a deep ditch. 
The walls themselves were protected by towers and 
pierced by gates, and rose to a vast height, and 
consisted of a basement of stone with a super- 
structure of crude bricks. They enclosed about 
1800 acres, or about half the space enclosed within 
the Aurelian walls of Rome, and had a circumfer- 
ence of 74 miles. The moat between them and the 
eastern outworks was 145 feet wide. It was filled 
with water from the river Khusur, now called 
Khoser, which flows in a southward direction from 
KXhorsabad, and, after passing through the centre 
of the ancient Nineveh, falls into the Tigris on the 
south side of the mound of Kouyunjik. ‘he Tigris 
must originally have washed the foot of the western 
city wall, though at present a bank of silt has been 
formed between it and the river. 

The mound of IXouyunjik lies on the north side 
of the Khoser, and covers the site of two palaces, 
—that of Sennacherib to the south and of Assur- 
bani-pal to the north. Sennacherib levelled the 
remains of an older palace which stood on the bank 
of a stream called the Tebilti, and had been so 
injured by the floods that the sarcophagi of his 
royal predecessors who had been buried there were 
exposed to view. In its place he erected a splendid 
building, partly in the native Assyrian, partly in 
the Syrian, style of architecture, with a park and 
garden, stables and storehouses, and special forti- 
fications of its own. Assur-bani-pal’s palace was 
chiefly distinguished by the extent of the harvm 
buildings and the establishment of a library. 

The southern mound, which lies, like Kouyunjik, 
against the inner side of the western city wall, 
rises midway between the Khoser and the southern 
portion of the city rampart. It is now known as 
Nebi Yunus, from a supposed tomb of the prophet 
Jonah, and also represents the site of two palaces, 
one constructed by Sennacherib and the other by 
Esarhaddon. Compared, however, with the palaces 
at Kouyunjik, they were of inferior size and 
splendour. 

Southward of Nineveh, at the corner of land 
formed by the junction of the Tigris and Greater 
Zab, was Kalkhu or Calah, whose site is now 
marked by the mound of Nimraid. Between it 
and Nineveh stood the Resen of Gn 10, the Hes- 
ent or ‘Fountain-head’ of the Bavian inscription 
of Sennacherib. It is doubtless the Larissa (Al- 
Resen or ‘City of Resen’) of Xenophon’s Anabasis 
(iii. 4. 7), 6 parasangs from Mespila, the Assyrian 
Muspalu or ‘low ground’ near the mound of Nebi 
Yunus. To the north of Nineveh, close to the 
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sources of the Khoser and on the hill-slopes of 
Magganubba, is Khorsabad, still called Sarghin 
by the Mohammedan writer Yadkdt in the 14th 
cent. Khorsabad is the site of the palace and 
city founded by Sargon in B.C. 707, the remains of 
which were excavated by Botta. 

The name of Nineveli is perhaps first met with 
in the inscriptions of Gudea, the high priest of 
Lagas or Tello in Babylonia (B.c. 2700), who tells 
us that he had built a temple of Istar at Nin, 
though it is possible that the Nin& referred to may 
be the Nin& of Babylonia. The Assyrian Nineveh, 
however, which seems to have been a colony from 
the Babylonian city of the same name, was specially 
dedicated to Istar, and up to the last ‘Istar of 
Nineveh’ continued to be invoked by the side of 
‘Istar of Arbela.’ Gudea, it should be added, 
calls himself ‘the powerful minister of the goddess 
Nin&.’ An inscription of Dungi of Ur, a contem- 
porary of Gudea, which is now in the Louvre, is 
said to have been discovered on the site of 
Nineveh. If this were really the case, we should 
have direct monumental evidence of Babylonian 
work in the future Assyrian capital. <A letter of 
the Babylonian king Khammurabi (B.C. 2300) speaks 
of Assyrian soldiers in the Babylonian army ; and 
as late as B.c. 1400 Burna-buryas still regards the 
Assyrians as his vassals. Before this latter date, 
however, the high priests of Assur (the modern 
Kal'ah Sherghat) had become kings, and claimed 
to be independent of Babylonia. Dusratta of 
Mitanni, the contemporary of Burna-buryas, sent 
a golden image of ‘Istar of Nineveh’ to Egypt, 
and mentions another that had been already 
sent there in the reign of his father. Winckler 
infers from this that Nineveh was subject at 
the time to Mitanni; but the conelusion does not 
necessarily follow. At all events, the Assyrian 
king, Assur-yuballidh writes to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh as an independent sovereign; and an 
inscription tells us that he restored -Masmas, the 
temple of Istar at Nineveh, which had been built 
by Samas-Hadad, the high priest of Assur, in B.C. 
1820. Shalmaneser I. (B.c. 1300) again repaired 
the temple, by the side of which his father Hadad- 
nirari I. had erected a chapel to the Babylonian 
deities Merodach and Nebo. Shalmaneser L., 
however, was the builder of Calah, and does not 
seem to have lived in Nineveh itself. Indeed the 
first king whom we know to have made it his 
place of residence was Assur-bil-kala, the son of 
Tiglath-pileser 1. (B.c. 1100) From this time 
onward Nineveh was probably a royal residence 
until the'reign of Assur-nazir-pal (B.c. 880), when 
Calah was rebuilt and its palace restored. For 
nearly two centuries Calah now remained the 
capital, and it was only under Sennacherib that 
Nineveh resumed its place as the chief city of the 
empire. All the spoils of Asia were lavished on 
its adornment and fortification; pure drinking- 
water was introduced into it in place of the rain- 
water on which the inhabitants had hitherto de- 
pended ; and stately palaces rose in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tigris. 1t was to Nineveh that captive 
princes were brought and exposed in iron cages to 
the gaze of the multitude; here the head of Teum- 
man, the conquered king of Elam, was hung up in 
the garden of Assur-bani-pal’s palace ; and out of 
its gates marched the armies that conquered the 
Oriental world. Its markets were thronged with 
merchants and traders, and its library was stored 
with thousands of clay books. 

Nineveh fell in B.c. 607-6, and with it fell also 
the Assyrian kingdom and empire. According to 


an inscription of Nabonidos, it was destroyed by 
the king of the Manda or Scythians, who had | 
settled in Eebatana and gone to the assistance of | 
War had! 


Nabopolassar, the Babylonian king. 


broken out between the latter and his suzerain, 
the king of Assyria, who was supported by several 
of the Babylonian cities where the Assyrian rule 
was still obeyed. According to Abydenos, the 
last king of Assyria was Sarakos, who appears to 
be the Sin-sar-iskun of the monuments. εἶ tablet 
dated in the seventh year of the latter king has 
been found at Erech. But there was another 
Assyrian king, Sin-sum-lisir, whose name is found 
on a tablet dated at Nippur in the year of his 
accession, and it is therefore possible that with 
him rather than with Sin-sar-iskun Nineveh and 
Assyria came to an end. 

The fall of Nineveh is prophesied by Nahum and 
Zephaniah (213-18) and in Nahum more especially 
there are references to the topography of the 
Assyrian capital (see Billerbeck and Jeremias, ‘ Der 
Untergang Nineveh’s und die Weissagungschrift 
des Nahum,’ in the Bestrage zur Assyriologie, 111. 1). 
In 2 K 19*=Is 37%, it is described as the residence 
of Sennacherib, and the temple of ‘ Nisroch his 
god’ is referred to. The name of Nisroch, how- 
ever, is corrupt, and it is impossible to say what 
was the original reading. 

For the story of Jonah’s preaching at Nineveh, 
and our Lord’s application of this, see art. JONAH 
in vol. ii., especially pp. 746-751. 

In Jon 4" it is stated that Nineveh contained 
‘more than sixscore thousand’ infants, which 
would give a population of about 600,000. Cap- 
tain Jones, who made a trigonometrical survey of 
the site in 1853, estimates that, allowing 50 square 
yards to each inhabitant, the population may have 
amounted to about 174,000 souls. The statement, 
however, in the Bk. of Jonah, that Nineveh was a 
city of ‘ three days’ journey,’ can be explained only 
on the supposition that both Calah and Khorsabad 
(Dur-Sargon) were included in its precincts ; andeven 
then Konig (see art. JONAH, vol. ii, p. 7485) thinks the 
dimensions impossible. Nineveh is again brought 
before us in the books of Tobit (12% 2" etc.) and 
Judith (11). Tobit is said to have lived there like 
certain Israelites mentioned in the cuneiform con- 
tract tablets, some of whom even held office under 
the government. 


LITERATURE.—Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Kourdistan 
and on the Site of Ancient Nineveh (1836); A. H. Layard, 
Nineveh and its Remains (1848), and Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babyion (1853); F. Jones, ‘ Topography of Nineveh,’ 
with maps, in JRAS (1855); J. Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh 
and Persepolis (1851); Bottaand Flandin, Monument de Ninive 
(1846-50); V. Place, Ninive et ?’Assyrie (1866-69); cf. also the 
Literature cited at the end of art. ASSYRIA. 

A. H. SAYCE. 
NINEVITES (Nivev(e)irac).—The inhabitants of 
Nineveh (which see), Lk 1139 (only). In the paral- 
lel passage, Mt 12", both AV and RV have ‘men 
of Nineveh’ (ἄνδρες Nivev(e)ira:) as well as in Lk 
1132 (TR ἄνδρες Νινευΐξ, Lachm. Treg. WH ἄνδρες 


Νινευ(ε)ζται). 


NIPHIS (B Νειφείς, A Φινείς, AV Nephis), 1 Es 5”. 
- The sons of N., 156,’ correspond to ‘ the children 
of Magbish, 156,’ in Ezr 2°, The corruption may 
be due to reading w229 as wnan ( from Niphis). 


NISAN (jo°} Neh 2}, Est 3’, 1 Es 58, Ad. Est 113). 
—The first month in the later Jewish calendar. 
See TIME. 


NISROCH (3503; in 2K 197 B has ’Hodpdy, A 
Ἔσθράχ, in Is 378% B Nacapdx, A ᾿Ασαράχ, Vulg. 
Nesroch).—The Hebrew form of the name of a 
deity of the Assyrians, in whose temple Sen- 
nacherib was worshipping when slain by his sons 
(see the passages quoted). There has been much 
speculation as to the identity of this deity, and 
many wild theories have been put forward con- 
cerning him. Jarchi, for instance, explains the 
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word as ‘a beam, or plank, of Noah’s ark,’ from an 
analysis of the word given by Rabbinical exposi- 
tors, by which 773 would be =m 703. A far 
more reasonable suggestion was that of Gesenius, 
who considered that Nisroch was a lengthened form 
of v3, the Arab nisr, ‘an eagle,’ and this etymology 
was supported by the fact that eagle-headed divine 
figures actually occur in the Assyrian bas-reliefs. 
A comparison of the Greek forms, however, shows 
that the Hebrew writing of the name is corrupt, a 
2 having been added [as in the case of Nibhaz and 
Nimrod] and vocalic changes made so as to bring 
the word practically into the same form as the two 
words here cited. There is therefore no doubt 
that, as suggested by Schrader (COT ii. 13f.), 
Nisroch is a corruption of Agwr, or of a possible 
by-form Aésuraku, to which the Greek variant 
σοράχ is the nearest approach.* This identifica- 
tion, it is to be noted, is not only the most 
robable, but also the most satisfactory, for it is 
in the temple of the national god of his country 
that we should expect to find the king of Assyria 
worshipping, especially if by any means he had 
received information of his sons’ intention; for to 
his mind the national god of the land, who had, as 
he believed, so often helped him to victory, would 
naturally be the one most likely to save him from 
his rebellious offspring. With regard to the form, 
there are two possible explanations. Nzsroch 
(=Esorach) may be for Asuraku, a lengthened 
form of Asur by the addition of aku [the same 
termination as appears in Amaruduk(u)], the 
Marduku (a personal name) of the later contract- 
tablets, in which case the presence of the ending 
would seem to imply Accadian influence. On the 
other hand, the name may be really a compound 
one, ὃ.6. the well-known appellation of the god 
Asur with the Accadian name of the moon-god 
Aku (compare Eri-Aku, ‘servant of the moon-god’ 
= Arioch) attached toit. In support of this second 
etymology may be cited the fact that Sennacherib’s 
name contains the element Sin, the common name 
of the moon-god in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
the expression ‘dis god’ may refer to some such 
compound deity as ASur-Aku, whom Sennacherib 
specially worshipped. T. G. PINCHES. 


NITRE (573, νίτρον) in its modern usage denotes 
saltpetre, nitrate of potash, but the νίτρον or nitrum 
of the ancients was a difterent substance, matron, 
carbonate of soda. It occurs as an incrustation 
on the ground in Egypt, Persia, and elsewhere, and 
is also a constituent in the water of certain saline 
lakes. The most famous of the latter are the 
‘natron lakes’in Egypt. They le in the ‘natron 
valley’ about 60 miles W.N.W. of Cairo. The 
deposit of these lakes includes an upper layer of 
common salt and a lower one of natron (Wilkinson, 
Modern Egypt, i. 382 f.). Strabo mentions these 
Egyptian lakes (Geog. XVII. 1. 23), and also a similar 
fas in Armenia (ib. XI, xiv. 8). See also Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xxxi. 10. 

‘Nitre’ occurs twice in AY. In Pr 2529 1 the 
effect of songs on a heavy heart is compared to the 
action of vinegar upon ‘nitre’ (RV ‘nitre,’ RVm 
‘soda’). Vinegar has no effect upon saltpetre, but 
with carbonate of soda it produces effervescence. 
In Jer 2% ‘nitre’ (RV ‘lye’) is referred to as a 
cleansing agent. Here, again, natron rather than 
modern nitre suits the connexion. Natron has 
detergent properties, and is in fact the same sub- 
stance as ‘ washing-soda,’ while saltpetre is useless 
for cleansing purposes. JAMES PATRICK. 


pos Nah 3).—Tlese two names, the former asso- 
ciated with Amon also in Jer (RV), represent 
Egyptian Thebes. This city was the centre of 
Amon-worship, and the capital of Egypt, not only 
throughout the New Kingdom (17th-20th Dynasty), 
but also again under the Ethiopian rulers of Egypt 
in the 25th Dynasty, against whom Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal brought their forees. Nahum refers 
to the capture and sack of Thebes, probably in 
Assurbanipal’s last invasion, B.C. 663, which seems 
to have been the most destructive to the metropolis. 
The instances in Jer and Ezk show that to the 
outside world Thebes remained the great city of 
Egypt for many years after it had fallen to the 
second or third place in the country. 

In the New Kingdom Thebes was commonly 
called N.é rs.¢ ‘southern city,’ N.t Ymn ‘ city of 
Amon,’ or simply N.t ‘city.’ In the 21st Dynasty 
a single individual is named alternatively, (Ν᾽. ἐ- 
nekht and N.t-Amon-nekht, each meaning ‘'Thebes 
is victorious’ (Spiegelberg, Rec. de trav. xxi. 53). 
In Demotic Ne regularly stands for Thebes, and 
after the destruction of the city itself by Ptolemy x. 
the word still appears in the Egypt. name of the 
Thebaid. The fem. ending ¢ was early lost, and 
the royal name Ψουσέννης gives approximately v7 
as the pronunciation of n.¢. ‘Tle Assyrian annals 
name the city Νὴ, The punctuation No’ of the 
Hebrew is evidently wrong, but the Septuagint 
(Ezk 8014.16 Ards πόλις, v.15 Μέμφις [implying a 
reading 43], Jer 46 [Gr. 26] "Ὁ τὸν ᾿Αμμὼν τὸν υἱὸν 
αὐτῆς, Nah 3° μερίδα [implying a reading Νὴ con- 
fused with nip ‘ portion’) ᾿Αμμών) gives no help in 
correcting it. F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


NOADIAH (anys ‘meeting with J”’; Noadel).—1. 
The son of Binnui, a Levite, one of the four persons 
to whom were committed the silver and gold and 
sacred vessels brought by Ezra from Babylonia (Ezr 
833), In 1 Es 8% he is called ‘Moeth the son of 
Sabannus’ (Mwéé Σαβάννου, cf. N. ἀπὸ ᾿υβανναιά, Ezr 
L.€<). 

2. A prophetess, who assisted Tobiah and San- 
ballat at the time of the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem. Nehemiah denounces her for at- 
tempting to intimidate him, but no particulars 
regarding her are given in the narrative (Neh 61%). 

Η. A. WHITE. 

NOAH (ni ‘rest,’ from m3; LXX and NT Νῶε, 
whence AV Noe; Jos. Νῶχος [var. lec. ἸΝώεος]. In 
Gn 5”, probably a fragment of J, the name is de- 
rived from the root on3 ‘comfort,’ and is given to 
Noah by Lamech in the belief that he would com- 
fort* men for the toil of their hands ‘from the 
sround which J” hath cursed’).—Gn 5%” 6-9. 
Up to 9 Noah appears as the hero of the Flood, 
in 9*-?9 as tlie first discoverer of the art of making 
wine. That these two stories come from different 
sources is probable, because in the earlier Accadian 
history of the Flood that event is immediately 
followed by the translation of Sitnapisti (Noah), 
perhaps referred to in 6°, ef. 5%4, which appears to 
be a fragment of J misunderstood by P in 5”. 

Amongst the Talmudists (6.0. Aboda Zara 646, 
Sanhedrin 566) it was customary to speak of ‘ the 
seven precepts of the sons of Noah,’ by which they 
meant those precepts that were supposed to be 
already binding upon mankind at large before 
Abraham and outside of hisfamily. Other enumer- 
ations besides seven are also found. for details 
see Schiirer, GJ]7 iii. 128 [HJP I. 11. 218], or 
Weber, Jiidische Theologie (Index, s. ‘Gebote’). 

See art. FLOOD, vol. 11. 16. 


| F. H. Woops. 
NO («i Jer 46%, Ezk 8014. 151, NO-AMON (83) «1, Haupt’s O7 the MT W253 (‘he will comfort us’) is 
* Of. JRAS, 1899, p. 459. | changed to 339°3) (‘he will give us rest’), in harmony with LXX 


+ The LXX appears here to have followed a different reading | daveraion ἡμᾶς. See Ball’s note, ad loc., and Nestle in Hzpos 
trom the MT. | Times, viii. 239. 
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NOAH, BOOK OF 


NOAH (nyi, Novd).—One of the daughters of 
Zelophehad the Manassite, about whose riglits of 
inheritance a knotty point of law came up for 
settlement, Nu 2033 271 3611, Jos 17. 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 

NOAH, BOOK OF.—In the use whicli was made 
of this book in the final redaction of the Ethiopic 
Look of Enoch we have an admirable example of 
the methods pursued by Jewish editors, Though 
the Book of Noah has not come down to us inde- 
pendently, it has in large measure been incorpor- 
ated in the Ethiopie Book of Enoch, and can in 
part be reconstructed from that book. The Book 
of Noah is mentioned in Jubilees 1018 and 21”. 
That 60. 65-69% 106-107 belonged originally to it, 
is obvious even on a cursory examination. Thus 
in 60!, which runs, ‘In the year five hundred, in 
the seventh month, on the fourteenth day of the 
month in the life of Enoch,’ it is clear that the 
final editor simply changed the name ‘ Noah’ in 
the context before him into ‘Enoch,’ but very 
ignorantly ; for Enoch lived only 365 years, and 
the statement in the context is based on Gn 5%, 
Furthermore, the writer speaks of himself as the 
grandson of Enoch in65°. Again, 65-69” is allowed 
to stand by the editor as a confessed constituent 
of the Book of Noah; for it contains Noah’s 
interview with his grandfather Enoch, and Noah’s 
version of the Deluge and of judgment. Tinally, 
in 106-107 there is an account of the marvellous 
birth of Noah, in regard to whom Methuselah goes 
to the ends of the earth to consult Enoch. But 
besides these indisputable fragments of the book, it 
is most probable that 547-55? is borrowed from the 
same source, and likewise Jubilees 72% 10!15,. In 
the earlier passage in Jubilees it is not any the 
subject-matter, but also the carelessness of the 
editor or author of Jubilees, which leads to this 
identification ; for, after an account of the wicked- 
ness preceding the Flood given by the angel of 
God (7°), we come suddenly on a passage (77%) 
in which Noah is represented as speaking in the first 
person, although throughout Jubilees it is the angel 
that speaks. Finally, it isnot improbable that 41*° 
43-44. 59 belonged originally to the Book of Noah. 

We shall now attempt a short sketch of this 
book. According to 106-107, a son was born to 
Lamech. ‘And his body was white as snow and 
red as a blooming rose, and the hair of his head 
and his long locks were white as wool, and his eyes 
beautiful’ (1067). Andthis eyes lighted up the 
house like a sun, and he opened his mouth and 
blessed the Lord of righteousness. And Lamech 
in his fear consulted Methuselah, and Methuselah 
went off to the ends of the earth to consult Enoch 
(1064, Thereupon Enoch foretells the coming 
of the Flood in consequence of the wickedness 
wrought by the angels with the daughters of men, 
and the saving of this child Noah and his three 
sons, the fresh growth of sin after the Deluge, and 
the advent of the Messianic kingdom (106-107). 

And later, when Noah became a man, he had a 
vision, and he saw the earth sinking down, and its 
destruction drawing nigh (65'). And, as formerly 
his grandfather Methuselah, so he too went to 
consult Enoch at the ends of the earth, 657%, 
And Enoch tells him that all the dwellers on the 
earth are doomed because they had learnt the 
secrets and sorceries of the angels, and the violence 
and hidden power of the Satans, and the mysterious 
arts of manufacturing metals, 65%’, Here and 
elsewhere, in the Ethiopie Enoch as in Gn 2-4, the 
knowledge of such arts is held to transcend the 
limits of human nature. 
aspects is traced to the fallen angels. As man 

oes forward in knowledge and culture he goes 

ackward in the fear of God, and becomes ever 


more and more alienated from the highest good. ! 


Civilization in its various | 


Thus it was one Satan that taught men to make 
the weapons of war, and another that instructed 
them to write with ink and paper (69%%), and a 
fallen angel that made known the arts of painting 
the face and beautifying the eyebrows, and working 
in metals and precious stones, 8!. But to proceed : 
Enoch declares Noah to be guiltless of reproach 
concerning these secrets, and foretells his deliver- 
ance from the Flood, and the descent of a righteous 
race of men from him (65), After hearing some 
further disclosures, Noah leaves the presence of 
Enoch (66). ‘And in those days the word of God 
came unto me, and He said unto me: ‘‘ Noah, thy 
lot has come up before me, a lot without blame, a 
lot of love and uprightness.”’ Thereupon God in- 
forms Noah that the ark was being prepared by 
angels, that he and his seed might be saved and 
be established in the earth (67°). But as for the 
fallen angels, they should be imprisoned in the 
burning valley amongst the metal mountains in 
the West. From this place where the angels were 
punished came the hot springs to which the kings 
and the mighty resorted for the healing of the 
body. But later these waters will become the 
means of their punishment, even as they now are 
used to torment the angels (674%). The severity 
of this torment is set forth in a dialogue between 
Michael and Raphael (68). Next, the names of the 
twenty-one chiefs of the fallen angels are enumer- 
ated, followed by those of five Satans (?). The 
various evils wrought by the latter are then re- 
counted. To GAdreél, the third, is attributed the 
fall of Eve, and to the fourth, Pénémfe, the 
instruction of mankind in the art of writing (69* °). 
Knowledge is the source of perdition (694). After 
the mention of certain other Satans or angels, it 
is told how Michael is the guardian of the mys- 
terious oath or formula whereby heaven and earth 
were founded and all creation upheld (69'*-*). 

At a still later date apparently (60) Noah had a 
vision in the 500th year of his “ifs, on the 14th 
day of the seventh month, and he beheld the 
heaven of heavens quake with a mighty quaking, 
and all the heavenly hosts greatly disquieted. And 
the Head of Days sat on His ,-᾿ and all the 
angels and the righteous stood round Him (60!-?). 
And Noah was filled with fear. Then Michael 
sent an angel to raise him up, and told him of the 
judgment to come, and of the monsters Leviathan 
and Behemoth, which were placed respectively in 
the sea and in the wilderness of Dénd4in, on the 
east of Eden; but refused to answer Noah’s further 
questions regarding them (60*). Then the angel 
accompanying Noah informs him about the angels 
or spirits which contro] the thunder and lightning, 
and the sea, the hoar frost, hail, snow, mist, dew, 
and rain (60-25), We shall probably be right if 
we assign to the same source 41*8, which treats 
of the secrets of the lightning and thunder, of 
the winds, the clouds, and dew, likewise of the 
chambers of the winds and hail and mist. This 
passage further mentions the chambers of the 
sun and moon, and recounts with what regularity 
they traverse their orbits, and give thanks to God, 
and rest not by day or night; ‘for unto them 
thanksgiving is rest.” Of a kindred nature un- 
doubtedly are 43-44, which have for their subject 
the lightning and the stars of heaven, and the 
mysterious relation of the latter to the righteous, 
and 59, which treats of the judgments executed by 
the lightnings, and the luminaries, and the secrets 
of the thunder. 

Heretofore frequent references have been made 
to the Flood; but in 547-55? there is a more exact 
account of this judgment. Thus we are told that 
the Flood came about through the joining of the 
waters above the heavens—the male element— 
with the waters which are below the heavens— 
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the female element. 
earth were destroyed. Then after the Flood God 
promised not to destroy the earth again, and as a 
pledge thereof set a sign in the heavens. 

For Noah’s address to his sons after the Flood 
we must turn to Jubilees 77*%, This passage is 
either wholly or in part an excerpt from our book. 
Noah warns his sons against the seductions of the 
demons, against the shedding or eating of blood. 
In Jubilees 10! the sons of Noah come to him 
complaining that the demons are leading their 
sons astray. ‘Thereupon Noah prays to God for 
them, and God commands all the demons to be 
bound and imprisoned, but at the request of Mas- 
(διῶ, their chief, God permits one-tenth of the 
demons to remain at liberty for the trial and 
temptation of man (10!"), 

The Book of Noah was, according to Jubilees 
1015, committed to the care of Shem. This book is 
described in Synecellus’ Chron. p. 83 (ed. Bonn) as 
the Testament of Noah. 

There is alsoa late Hebrew Book of Noah. This 
is given in Jellinek’s Bet ha-Midrasch, iii. 155, 156. 
It 15 based in part on the Book of Noah discussed 
above. The portion of this Hebrew work which is 
derived from the older work is reprinted on p. 179 
of Charles’ Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of 
Jubiwees, where attention is drawn to the parallels 
and verbal coincidences. A German translation of 
the entire book will be found in Ronsch, Das Buch 
der Jubilaen, pp. 385-387. 

It is impossible to assign any definite date to 
the various fragments of the older book. We can 
safely place them within the years B.c. 50 and 
A.D. 80. R, H. CHARLES. 


NO-AMON.—See No. 


NOB (25; LXX B Νομβα, 18 22" Νομμα, The 
etym. of 32) is not clear; the idea that it signifies a 
‘high place’ has no philological foundation).— 
1. A locality a little N. of Jerusalem, and appar- 
ently within sight of the Temple-hill, mentioned 
in Is 10? as the spot from which the Assyr. king 
(Sennacherib), in his (ideal) march against the holy 
city, should audaciously ‘swing his hand against 
the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of 
Jerusalem.’ Nob, it is here implied, was nearer to 
Jerusalem than ‘Anathoth, ν. 59. now ‘Anata, 24 miles 
N.E. of Jerusalem. The precise site has not been 
determined with certainty; but a spot on (or a 
little ὃ. of) the fas el-Mesharif, about 14 mile 
S.W. of ‘Anata, the ridge from the brow of which 
the pilgrim along the N. road still catches his first 
view of the holy city (PEF Mem., Jerus., p. 411), 
would suit the conditions admirably. The road 
from the N. passes over this ridge: immediately 
on the E. of the road, just S. of the ridge, there is 
a plateau, some 300 yds. from N. to S., and 800 yds. 
from E. to W.; at the S. edge of this plateau there 
is a lower ridge, after which the ground descends 
rapidly into the Wady el-Jéz, some 300 ft. below. 
This plateau is identified plausibly by Conder 
(PEF St, 1874, p. 111 ff. ; ef. Robinson, BE i. 276) 
with the place called Scopus by Josephus (ἐπὶ τὸν 
Σκοπὸν καλούμενον), upon which Titus encamped, 
when approaching Jerusalem from the N.; Jos. 
adds that it was 7 stadia from Jerusalem, and that 
the city was visible from it (ἔνθεν ἥ re πόλις ἤδη 
κατεφαίνετο kal τὸ τοῦ ναοῦ μέγεθος ἔκλαμπρον, BS Y. 
li. 3, ef. 11. xix. 4, and Ant. XI. vill. 5, where a 
place Zada [ef. πον to look out], explained as mean- 
ing σκοπή, is evidently the same). The ancient 
Nob was in all probability on, or very near, the 
same plateau (ci. Thomson, Land and Book, 8. Pal. 
434, ; Del. or Dillm. on Is 1077; Buhl, Geogr. 96). 
According to the ZDMG xii. (1858) p. 169f., on 
one of the ridges just mentioned, at a part now 


Thereby all who dwelt on the | called e@-sadr, the breast, there are remains of 


ancient cisterns and rock-tonrbs. 


ἘΠ: Tsawiye, a village 1 mile S.W. of ‘Anata, which has been 
proposed as the site of Nob, seems to be excluded by the fact 
that it lies in a valley, and that Jerusalem is not visible from it. 
Shaphat, 2 miles due N. of Jerusalem, which has also been 
suggested, is not probable, agit is in just the same latitude as 
‘Anata, and does not lie between"Anata and Jerusalem, as re- 
quired by Is 1030.32, Nebt Shamwii ‘and Bir Nebala’ (Conder), 
ἀξ miles N.W. of Jerusalem, 116 in a wrong direction altogether. 

The same place is also pretty clearly meant in 
Neh 1182, it is mentioned there, together with 
other towns in the same neighbourhood, in close 
prema to ‘Anathoth and Ramah (24 miles N.E. 
and 5 miles N, of Jerus. respectively) just as in Is 
(see νν. 329. 5), 2. An ancient ‘city of the priests’ 
(1S 22%), where David, fleeing from Saul, found 
refuge with Ahimelech (15 211): Doeg, the Edomite, 
was present at the time; and afterwards, when 
Sanl’s other servants dreaded to fall upon the 
priests of J”, at the king’s instigation attacked 
the city, and massacred the entire population (in- 
cluding 85 priests), Abiathar alone escaping, 1S 
228. 11. 18-22, Unless a settlement of priests in im- 
mediate proximity to the Jebusite stronghold of 
Jerusalem should be deemed improbable, there is 
no valid reason why this Nob should not be 
identical with 1: the situation is suitable; to 
judge from the narrative of 18 21, Nob was not 
far from Gibeah (of Saul), v.4, which was only a 
little N. of the Nob of Is 1082 (see v.2°); and (as 
H. P. Smith, on 1§ 21%, points out) David, making 
his ware from Gibeah (the probable scene of 1 Κα 201#-) 
to Bethlehem (15 20°), would pass Nob, and might 
naturally stop there, if he knew he had friends in 
it. Jerome, however (Zp. ad Hustochium, No. 86 
ed. Bened., No. 108 ed. Migne, § 8 [p. 696]), speaks 
of ‘Nobe, urbem quondam sacerdotum,’ as in the 
neighbourhood of Lydda (Diospolis): this is no 
doubt the modern Bét Niwba, about 10 τὰ. S.E. 
of Lydda, and 13 m. W.N.W. from Jerusalem, 
very near to Aijalon (cf. Robinson, BR iii. 145, 
and il. 254; Buhl, p. 198); but there does not seem 
to be any sufficient ground for going so far to the 
W. to find the Nob of 1 § 21. 22. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

NOBAH (nazi, Νάβαυ, Νάβεθ), as a personal name, 
occurs only once (Nu 32%), in the older version 
which relates the settlement of the country on 
the E. of Jordan by the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and half Manasseh. According to this, the clan 
of that name belonged to the last-mentioned tribe, 
and formed a settlement in Kenath (wh. see), on 
which they succeeded in impressing for a time 
their own clan name (1 Ch 2%), See next article. 

A. Ὁ, WELOH. 

NOBAH (π53) is mentioned along with Jogbehah 
(wh. see) as lying on the route which Gideon 
followed (Jg 81) in his pursuit of the routed 
Midianites. This would place the site about mid- 
way between Amman and es-Salt. It is again 
mentioned (Nu 3922 as the name which a clan of 
Machir gave to Kenath after they had con- 
quered it. 

The connexion between these two passages de- 
pas entirely upon the place where we agree to 

ook for Kenath (wh. see). If Kenath be identified 

(Merrill, #. of Jordan, p. 36 ff. ; Euseb. OS 269. 15) 
with KanawiAt on the W. edge of the Hauran range, 
then we shall consider (Dillm. Nu-Dt-Jos, p. 201 1.) 
that the Nobah of Judges was the original settle- 
ment of the clan, which, when it took possession 
of the new abode, for a time at least (1 Ch 2%) 
succeeded in stamping itsown name upon it. If, on 
the other hand (Bertheau and Moore on Judges), 
this identification be given up, we shall hold that 
Nu 32” gives the account of how this clan came 
into possession of its first and only settlement, the 
town which lies near Jogbehah. 
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It is possible that the name can be found also in 
Nu 21° *‘Nobah, which lies on the desert,’ accord- 
ing to the Peshitta; but the text is too corrupt to 
ofler any sure help. A. Ο. WELCH. 


NOBAI (‘313 Kethibh, 53} Keré, and so AV and 
RVm Nebai, B Buval, A NwBal).—One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10° [Heb.”]. See, further, 
art. NEBO (Town). 


NOBLEMAN.—This title (βασιλικός, ‘royal’ or 
‘ pertaining toa king’; so Ac 12” 1 Ja 28) is given 
Jn 4%: 9, A’Vm ‘courtier’ or ‘ruler’; RVm ‘ king’s 
officer,’ cf. Vulg. regulus) to the man who besought 
Jesus in Cana to heal his son who was sick at Caper- 
naum. Opinions have always differed as to the 
meaning of the title (see Chryst. Hom. 35 on Joh.). 
It has been taken to mean that he was of the royal 
(Herodian) family (L. Bos, Exercit. Philolog. p. 41, 
and others); or that he was of the Herodian party 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., Hxercit. on St. J.); or that 
he was attached to the service of Antipas, who 
was popularly called king, either in a military or 
civil capacity (Meyer, Weiss, Godet, and most). 
The term was used both of royal persons themselves 
and of those attached to them as officers, courtiers, 
or soldiers (see exx. in Wetstein); but the usage 
of Josephus (see Krebs, Observat. in NT e Flav. 
Jos. p. 144) supports strongly the latter application 
of it here. Tatian also (Diatessaron) translates 
‘officer of the king.’ This man therefore was 
probably an officer of rank and wealth connected 
with the court or service of Antipas. He has been 
identified with Chuza, Herod’s steward (Lk 83), and 
with Manaen, Herod’s foster- brother (Ac 13}). 
These, of course, are mere conjectures. He was 
presumably a Jew, and is certainly not to be identi- 
fied, as he has sometimes been, with the centurion 
whose servant Jesus healed (Mt 8°, Lk 71). 

G. T. PURVES. 

NOD (113; Samar. 11; LXX, Philo, Jos. Naté).— 
The land to which the fratricide Cain emigrated 
after the Divine verdict was pronounced on him, 
Gu 4'6(J). It is a play on 73 ‘wanderer’ of v.™ 
The subst. 33 ‘wandering’ occurs Ps 56° (regardless 
of Duhm’s unnecessary emendation). But it is a 
mistake to understand the word merely as an 
allusion to Cain’s punishment. The writer seems 
to have had a real land of that name in view. Its 
situation, ‘eastward of Eden,’ is given, and there 
are not sufficient reasons to take this as a gloss of 
the author or redactor (Dillmann and Stade), since 
particular definitions of places are not unusual 
with Hebrew writers (Gn 1019 126 2518, Dt 11%). It 
is called a ‘land’; and the passage is plain prose. 
To dwell and build a city in ‘wanderland’ is a 
contradiction in terms. Cain’s settlement in Nod 
was not part of his punishment, but a voluntary 
emigration, as already Philo (de Poster. Cain. 3) re- 
marks, ἐθελοντὴς ἐξέρχεται. 

The ‘orientation’ of the land of Nod has been 
matter of conjecture. Many (see Dilln. ad Joc.) 
suggest China, from the similarity of sound be- 
tween Cain and Chin, Zin, Sin, Tien. Von Bohlen 
identifies it with India, Sayce sees in it the 
Manda of the cuneiform inscriptions (ΠΟΙ͂ 146). 
To the Rabbis it was sufficient that it lay some- 
where in the east, and away from Eden, whither 
Adam had been banished. ‘In all parts’ (se. of Scrip- 
ture), says Rashi, ‘ the eastern quarter received the 
murderer, as it is said (Dt 45), Then Moses severed 
three cities, etc., toward the rising of the sun’ (see 
also Midrash Agada, p. 13, ed. Buber, 1894). It 
must, however, beremembered that the same author 
(J) knew of a universal cataclysm which obliterated 
every geographical boundary. The topography of 
Cain’s history was to him as antediluvian as the 
history was prehistoric. A. E. SUFFRIN. 


NODAB (313; LXX ναδαβαῖοι ; Vulg. Nodab).— 
Mentioned only 1 Ch 5" in connexion with a war 
of the trans-Jordanic tribes against the Hagrites. 
Because it is ag he with Jetur and Naphish, it 
was supposed by C. J. Ball to be a corruption of 
Kedemah (Gn 25"), the last of the twelve tribes of 
Ishmael. But Kedemah is rightly given in 1 Ch 151, 
and it is hardly conceivable that the author, or 
even a copyist, should so shortly after misread it 
for a name which occurs nowhere else. Delitzsch 
(New Com. on Gn 25:0) connects it with Nudébe in 
the Wady el-butin of the Hauran. But it is 
more likely that we have here a transcription of 
Nabatean. It would be strange that a powerful 
kingdom like Nabatea should not have proved a 
formidable neighbour to the trans-Jordanic Israel- 
ites. And since Nebaioth, which has been by Jos. 
(Ant. 1. xii. 4), Jerome, and others identified with 
Nabatea, has not played any important réle in 
the pre-exilic history of the Jews, we are left to 
conjecture that 373 should be read 112. The 
Nabateans called themselves 13. In the Talmud 
and Midrash we have respectively ‘p23, ‘pn3, °nn3, 
ANNI, ‘ND, "ni, ΝΠ), and A’nD) for a Nabatean. 

The Nabateans were the Nabatu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and Aramean in language, and distinct 
from the Nabadii (‘Nebaioth’ of the Bible) of 
Central Arabia. Originally settled east of Assyria, 
they migrated westward, and founded a kingdom 
in Arabia Petreea, with Petra for their capital 
(Glaser, Skizze, ii, 418). For the history of the 
Nabateans see Schiirer, HJP, Ap. ii., and Euting, 
Nab. Inschrifien, Berl. 1885, with historical notes 
on p. 81 by Gutsechmid. A. Ἐν, SUFFRIN. 


NOE.—See NOAH. 


NOEBA (Νοεβά), 
Nekodan 1 Es 551, 


1 Es 5581: Nekoda Ezr 2%, 


NOGAH (33 ‘ splendour ’),—One of David’s sons, 
born at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 37 (Β Nadya,  Νάγε) 14° 
(BA Νάγεθ, αὶ Nayer). The name is wanting in 
the parallel list in 2S 5, and is viewed with sus- 
picion by Wellhausen (Biicher Sam. p. 165) and 
Kittel (on 1 Ch 87 in SBOT). The preceding name, 
Eliphelet, is certainly due to a scribal error, and 
Nogah may be a corruption from the following 
Nepheg. It is apparently the same name, although 
with a different application, that appears in the 
genealogy of Lk 3” as Naggai (Nayyal). 


NOHAH (πη; B Ἰωά, A Νωά, Luc. Novad; Vulg. 
Nohaa).—Fourth ‘son’ or clan of Benjamin (1 Ch 
832), If we read ‘from Nohah’ in Jg 20%, Nohah 
was also a town, the seat of the clan. Cf. 
MENUHAH. 


NOISE.—This subst. is no longer used of music 
in a good or neutral sense, as we find it in Ps 33% 
‘Play skilfully with a loud noise.’ Cf. Bunyan, 
PP, 206: ‘Mercy. Hark, don’t you hear a Noise? 
CHRIS. Yes, ’tis as I believe, a Noise of Musick, 
for joy that we are here’; Ps 475, Pr. Bk. ‘God is 
gone up with a merry noise’; and Milton, Ad a 
Solemn Music, line 18— 


‘That we on earth with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise.’ 


The verb ‘to noise’ is no longer in use. It 
occurs five times in AV: Jos 6” ‘His fame was 
noised throughout all the country’ (RV ‘his fame 
was in all the land’); Jth 1018 ‘Her coming was 
noised among the tents’; Mk 2' ‘It was noised 
that he was in the house’; Lk 1% ‘All these say- 

| ings were noised abroad’; Ac 2° ‘When this was 
noised abroad’ (RV ‘when this sound was heard’). 
Cf. Mt 9% Tind. ‘ And this was noysed through out 
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all that lande’; 28% Tind. ‘And this sayinge is 
noysed amonge the Jewes unto this daye’; and 
Hacket in Life of Abp. Williams (referring to Dr. 
Collins), ‘His works in print against Eudaemon 
and Fitzherbert, sons of Anak among the Jesuits, 
dv noise him far and wide.’ J. HASTINGS. 


NOISOME is a shortened form of ‘annoy-some.’ 
And ‘annoy’ is regarded by Skeat and Murray 
(after Diez) as formed (through the Fr.) from the 
Lat. in odio. The phrase est mihi in odio, ‘it is 
hateful to me,’ became contracted to wnodio, which 
was regarded as a subst., ‘hate,’ ‘annoyance.’ In 
AV the word is used of weeds (Job 31*™), pestilence 
(Ps 918), beasts(Ezk 1415. 21), a smell (2 Mac 9%), and 
a sore (Rev 167), and the meaning is always trouble- 
some, not as now loathsome.* ‘Trench (On AV of 
NT, p. 47) says that in the beginning of the 17th 
cent. the word was acquiring its mod. meaning, 
and on that account Tindale’s rendering of 1 Ti 6° 
‘They that wilbe ryche, faule into temptacion and 
snares, and into many folysshe and noysome 
lustes,’ which all the versions till 1611 (except the 
Rhemish) accepted, was changed in AV into ‘ hurt- 
ful lusts.’ In the Act of Henry vil. prohibiting 
the use of Tindale’s version (1543) it is stated to be 
requisite that the land be purged ‘of all such 
bookes, writinges, sermones, disputacions, argu- 
mentes, balades, plaies, rimes, songs, teachinges 
and instructions, as be pestiferous and noysome.’ 
Tindale speaks of the flies in the Egyptian plague 
as ‘noysom’ (Ex 8%), Cranmer’s meaning is the 
same when he writes to Henry vill. (Works, i. 
160), ‘I was purposed this week according to my 
duties to have waited upon your Grace, but I 
am so vexed with a catarrh and a rheum in 
my head, that not only it should be dangerous 
unto me, but also noisome unto your Grace, by 
reason of extreme coughing and excreations which 
{ cannot eschew.’ But Fuller (Holy State, 305) 
is more modern: ‘ When the soul (the best perfume 
of the body) is departed from it, it becomes so 
noysome a carcasse, that should I make a descrip- 
tion of the lothsomnesse thereof, some dainty 
dames would hold their noses in reading it.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

NON.—1 Ch 7” AV and RVm. See NUN. 


NOOMA (A Νοομά, B’Ooud, AV Ethma, probably 
due to confusion of OO and EO, 1 Es 9*).—The 
name is a corruption of Nebo (13, Ναβού) in the 
parallel list of zr 105, 


NOPH (43, Μέμφις, Memphis) is named in Is 19% 
with Zoan, in Jer 216 with Tahpanhes, 44’ with 
Miedol and Tahpanhes, cf. 46%:?%, and in Ezk 
301%: 46 with other cities as representative of Egypt. 
Hos 9° gives Moph (5, Μέμφις, Memphis). It is 
clear that as early as the LXX it was regarded as 
the Hebrew name for Memphis. The early Egyptian 
name for this city was Mn-nfr, Stele of P’nhy, 87. 
This would be heard as Men-nifér, and later as 
Mén-niife, thence Ménfé. The Assyrians in the 
time of Esarhaddon and “τα eo give 
Mimpi, the Babylonian chronicle Aleméi (time of 
Darius). The Coptic forms Mem/fi, Menji, and the 
Arabic Menf show this pronunciation to have been 
native. The Hebrew transformation may have 
arisen from dropping the men, the ἡ is well 
preserved in NopA |for another explanation see 
art. MEMPHIS], and MopA only shows the same 
change as in Memfi. That Memphis took such a 
πε σίρε position in Egypt is confirmed by Esar- 
1addon, who calls it the capital of Tirhakah, and 


* Trench (On AV of NT, p. 47) distinguishes the earlier and 
later meanings of the word by saying that a tiger would have 


later speaks of it as the residence of Necho along 
with Sais. 

Plutarch’s derivation of the name (de Jsid. 20) 
seems to rest on a confusion of the Egyptian mn 
and mn%. On the other hand, an attempt to 
identify Noph with Napata, Tirhakah’s Ethiopian 
capital, is hopeless. For the history of Noph see 
MEMPHIS. 


LiteraTuRE.—Meyer, Gesch. Aigyp. p. 336 5 Steindorff, Beitr, 
Agsyr. i. p. 594. C. H. W. JOHNS. 


NOPHAH (n5i; Vulg. Nophe), mentioned only in 
Nu 21, by some identified with Nobah of Jg 8} 
(see NOBAH]. If this be allowed, the remainder of 
the verse must be translated as Syr. ‘which is 
upon the desert’ (midhbar), and the Medeba of 
the MT, AV, RV disappears. Another suggested 
translation is ‘we have laid waste so that fire was 
kindled unto Medeba.’ The LXX [καὶ al γυναῖκες 
ἔτι προσεξέκαυνσαν πῦρ ἐπὶ Μωάβ] translates neither 
Nophah nor Medeba. But the text of the verse 
is uncertain. See Dillmann on the passage, and 
G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 560 note. Cf. art. 
MEDEBA. A. Τὶ CHAPMAN. 


NORTH COUNTRY, THE (Ἰδὲ yx).—An expres- 
sion, occurring nine times in AY, and used vaguely 
to denote the distant regions N, and N.E. of 
Palestine, including at least the N. parts of 
Babylonia, and sometimes almost idealized as the 
home of Israel’s foes. In Jer 6" itis the quarter 
from which Jer, expects the foe—whether Scythians 
or Babylonians (see LOZ 237 f.)—to advance against 
Judah; 10”, as also Zec 6°58, the reference is 
most probably to Babylonia; 23° 31° it is the 
quarter whence the exiled Israelites will be 
restored ; 4619 Carchemish (v.?), on the upper course 
of the Euphrates, nearly N.N.E. of Palestine, is 
alluded to as‘ in the north country’; and 50° the foes 
of Babylon are to assemble from the ‘north country.’ 
In Jer 38 164, Zec 26 the Heb. is also the same (AV ‘ 
RV ‘land of the north’). Naturally, the expression 
cannot be dissociated from ‘ the north’ alone, which, 
esp. in Jeremiah, is constantly spoken of as the 

uarter whence evil or invasion arises (Jer 115: 1 
45 61 137° 1512 [prob.], 25° 46° *4 472; and against 
Babylon, 50* 4 5144: comp. Is 1451, of the invading 
Assyrians; and Ezk 26’, where Neb. is brouglit 
‘from the north’); Jer 3% (cf. 3!%), 16% 23° 318, 
Zee 28, just quoted, show also that it was regarded 
as the region in which Israel was exiled, and from 
which it was to be restored. In Zeph 2” the 
‘north’ includes Assyria and Nineveh (actually 
N.E. of Judah). In point of fact, Babylon is almost 
in the same latitude as Samaria; but Assyr. and 
Bab. invaders usually entered Palestine from the 
north ; and hence even the latter were pictured as 
having their home in that direction. That the foes 
of Babylon should themselves also come from the 
N. (Jer 50°: 9. 415148) was naturally no difficulty ; the 
expression was a wide and vague one. In Ezk 38%} 
39? the hosts of ‘Gog’ (whom the prophet imagines 
as invading in vast numbers the restored Israel) 
are brought up from ‘the recesses of the north’ 
(wey ‘nan; the same expression in Is 14%, Ps 48”) ; 
the thought may have been suggested to Ezekiel 
by the irruptions of Scythian hordes into Asia, 
which had recently taken place (Herod. 1. 103 ff.). 

In Is 41% (spoken in Babylonia), Cyrus is spoken 
of as ‘stirred up from the north’; in Dn 11% 1: ® 11. 
13. 15. 40.44 the ‘king of the north’ denotes the king 
for the time being of Antioch (opp. to the ‘king of 
the South,’ ὁ.6. of Egypt). S. kt. DRIVER. 


NOSE, NOSTRILS (4x ’aph, Arab. anf; orn 
Job 412 [Heb.!”] only ; 773, tr? in AV of Job 39” 


> 


‘nostrils,’ is given correctly in ΠΟῪ ‘snorting ’).— 
|The expansion of the nostrils and the foreible 


heen noisome in Old English, a skunk or ἃ polecat would be 
noisome in modern. 
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ejection of the breath expressed energy and 
indignation, Job 39", Ps 18%, On the other hand, 
the residence of the breath in so small a space 
taught the insignificanee of human life, Is 27%. 

In Ezk 8” allusion is made to the custom in 
sacrificial Baal-worship of putting the branch to 
the nose. A somewhat similar practice prevails 
at Jewish ceremonies of circumcision, where per- 
haps, on account of the natural repugnance to 
pain and the sight of blood, those present are 
supplied with small slips of aromatic myrtle. 
See, further, art. BRANCH. 

In Ly 2118 one of the deformities from which the 
priest must be free was the blemish translated 
‘flat-nosed’ (097). So EVV following LXX (κολο- 
Bép(petv), Pesh., Vulg., and Jewish commentators. 
Driver-White (‘ Leviticus’ in PB) tr. ‘mutilated 
in the face,’ and remark ‘the word is more prob- 
ably a general term, the cognate verb in Arabic 
meaning to pierce or perforate, especially to 
mutilate (by slitting) the nose, ear, or lip.’ 

G. M. MACKIE. 

NOSE-JEWEL.—See AMULET, JEWEL. 


NOTABLE. — This word occurs with various 
meanings in AV, some of which are out of use. 
1. Conspicuous, prominent, Dn 8° ‘the goat had a 
notable horn between his eyes’ (nig 72, lit., as 
AVm, ‘a horn of sight’ or ‘of conspicuousness.’ 
So 88, where, as well as in v.*!, it is called ‘the 
great horn.’ 

2, Clearly seen, illustrious (ἐπιφανής), used of a 
temple in 2 Mac 14%, and of the Day of the Lord 
in Ac 2” (following the reading of the Sept.). 

3. excelling (εὐπρεπής), 2 Mac 3% ‘young men 

. notable in strength.’ 

4, Notorious (ἐπίσημος), Mt 2716 ‘And they had 
then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Al?’s Well, mi. vi. 10, ‘A most notable 
coward, an infinite and endless liar’; and South, 
Sermons, ii. Ser. 1, ‘A notable leading sinner indeed, 
to wit, the rebel.” In Ro 16’ the Gr. word is used 
in the sense of important, of mark, but is trans- 
lated ‘of note’in EV. The adj. ‘notable’ might 
have been used, as in ftom. of Partenay, line 
2741— 

‘Unto this feste cam barons full many, 
Which notable were and ryght ful honeste.’ 

5. Unmistakable, well-known (γνωστός), Ac 416 
‘a notable miracle.’ Cf. Chaucer, Prioresses Tale, 
233— 

“Ὁ yonge Hugh of Lincoln, slayn also 
With cursed Jewes, as it is notable, 
For it nis but a 1106] whyle ago.’ 

6. Noble, highminded (γενναῖος), 2 Mac 6% “8 
notable example to such as be young to die 
willingly.’ 

In its only occurrence notably has the same 
meaning as that last given for ‘notable,’ viz. nobly, 
2 Mac 1451: ‘he was notably prevented by Judas’ 
policy’ (γενναίως, RV ‘bravely,’ RVm ‘nobly’). 
Cf. berners, Frozssart, ch. 6111. ‘Wherefore they 
sayd, they wold send and defye the Frenche kyng 
notably : and so they did.’ The meaning is nearly 
the same in Shaks. Mids. Night’s Dream, V. i. 368 
(his only example of the word)—‘a fine tragedy 
.. . and very notably discharged.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

NOTHING is sometimes used adverbially in AV, 
like ‘no-way,’ ‘naught,’ and ‘not’ (=‘no whit’). 
We should now say ‘as nothing’ or ‘in no respect,’ 
for ‘nothing’ has completely lost its adverbial 
force. Thus 1K 10” ‘it [silver] was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon’ (avn; 85); 
Job 34° ‘It profiteth a man nothing that he should 
delight himself with God’ (rgrjam 85); 2 Mac 7? 
‘he nothing regarded the pains’ (ἐν οὐδενί); 9% ‘he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging’ (οὐδαμῶς, 


RV ‘in no wise’); Jn 12% ‘Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing?’ (οὐκ ὠφελεῖτε οὐδέν): 1 Ti 44‘ For 
every creature of God is good and nothing to be 
refused’ (οὐδὲν ἀπόβλητον, RV ‘nothing is to be 
rejected’). Cf. Lk 4% Rhem. ‘And when the 
Devil had throwen him into the middes, he went 
out of him, and hurted him nothing’; also the 
Annotation to Luke 195 in Rhem, NT, ‘The poore 
widowes brasse peny was very grateful, because it 
was al or much of that she had: but the riche 
man’s pound of his superfluitie, though it be good, 
et is nothing so grateful.’ In Crusoe, p. 60, 
efoe uses the word almost as if it were ‘not’: “1 
was nothing near so anxious about my own safety.’ 
Abbott (Shaks. Gram. p. 46) quotes Henry VIII. 
v. i. 126, ‘I fear nothing, what can be said against 
me,’ and points out that ‘what’ is not put for 
‘which’; ‘nothing’ is equivalent to ‘ not at all.’ 
In the phrase ‘nothing worth’ it is probable 
that ‘nothing’ is again adverbial, though we have 
but to transpose the words to find it a substantive. 
It oceurs in Job 24% ‘who will make me a liar, 
and make my speech nothing worth?’ (5y)); 
Wis 24 ‘That which is feeble is found to be 
nothing worth’ (ἄχρηστον, RV ‘of no service’); 
Bar 61: 8. Cf. Jn 854 Tind. ‘Jesus answered, Yf 
I honoure my selfe, myne honoure is nothinge 
worth’ (οὐδέν ἐστιν, Wyc. ‘is nought,’ other VSS 
‘is nothing’). J. HASTINGS. 


NOUGHT.—See NAUGHT. 


NOVICE.—The word used in 1 Ti 3° to translate 
the Greek νεόφυτος (neophyte). A bishop is to be 
‘not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil.’ The 
literal meaning of the word is ‘newly planted.’ 
The word neophyte became later a technical term, 
used to describe those who had been recently bap- 
tized, when they wore during the Liturgy their 
white baptismal robes, were placed near the altar, 
and received each day. Yor other details see Dict. 
Chr. Ant. ii. 1385. A. C. HEADLAM. 


NUMBER.— 


1. Numbers and Textual Criticism (jigures). 

2. Numbers and Rhetoric (rownd numbers). 

8. Numbers and Theology (holy numbers, symbolie 
numbers, Gematiia). 


The interpreter of Scripture has to look at the 
numbers which occur in the sacred texts from 
other points of view besides those that are usually 
taken account of in grammar (cf. Konig, Syntaz, 
pp. 310-338). He has to ask whether such num- 
bers do not fall within the sphere of Textual 
Criticism, of Rhetoric, or even of Philosophy and 
Theology. 

1. NUMBERS AND TEXTUAL CRITICISM.—(a@) In 
the only inscription which has been preserved to 
us from the earlier times of the Hebrews, the 
Siloam Inscription, which, notwithstanding the 
objections of Pilcher, is to be dated in all proba- 
bility from the days of Hezekiah (ci. Hapos. Lvmes, 
1898, p. 292f.), the numbers are written wn full in 
words : wow and 52x) ΤΙΝ (lines 2, 5). One sees that 
we have only a very slender basis for conclusions 
as to the way in which the ancient Hebrews indi- 
cated numbers in their writing. Certainly, the dog- 
matic judgment must not be passed that the above 
was the only mode. On the one hand, no doubt, 
this view is supported by the circumstance that 
upon the Moabite Stone also (ef. Socin, ‘zur Meéa- 
Inschrift’ in Verhandlungen der sachs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1897, ii.) the numbers are 
written in words: σῦν, ete. (lines 2, 8, 16, 20, 28 f.). 
But, on the other hand, it is to be noted that else 
where, even at periods when figures were employed, 
numbers are notwithstanding indicated frequently 
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by words. For instance, in the old Aramaic in- 
scriptions of Zinjirli, we read the numbers ‘yay 
(Panammu, line 3) and ww (WZEKEM, 1893, p. 119. 
It may be noted that the inscription of Bar-Rekuh, 
published by Sachau in Sitzungsb. ἐς, Berl. Akad. 
1896, p. 1051 f., contains no numbers). But in the 
same inscriptions we find also figures, and the same 
combination of both methods of indicating numbers 
recurs also ‘on the Assyro-Aramaic lion-weights, 
where the numbers are expressed first in words 
and then in symbols’ (W. R. Smith, Academy, 
1893, No. 1124, p. 4445. Again, in the 8. Arabian 
inscriptions the numbers are partly written in full 
and partly indicated by figures, 6.9. ‘nym yiy, 
etc., in Halévy, No. 199 (Pritorius, ZDMG xxvi. 
748). The Phoenicians also employed both words 
fully written and figures, e.g. | II] “5 yao oy in 
the Eshmunazar inscription (CJS 1. 14); Il paws, 
in an inscription of Citium (i. 36), and the same 
dittography is found in an inscription of Idalium 
(1, 102, cf. 151), Il maw (p. 183), II IIL III ον, ete. 
(pp. 109 f., 225). Nay, there are Pheenician inscrip- 
tions in which the numbers are written only in 
words: whe (p. 203), onxd won, ete. (in a Spanish 
inscription, No. 166, p. 245), neo (twice in one in- 
scription, p. 264). Zhe Siloam Inscription may be 
an instance of an inscription of this kind. This 
ossibility must be conceded all the more that 8. 

einach also remarks, in his Travté d’épigraphie 
grecque (1885, p. 219), ‘at all periods the inscrip- 
tions furnish also instances, rather rare no doubt, 
of figures [read ‘ numbers’] expressed at length in 
words ; 6.0. Ἰαμίαις ἔσοδος μία ἐνενήκοντα λίτραι, K.T.A. 
(CIG, No. 5640).’ 

(ὁ) If, then, it is possible that the pre-exilic 
Hebrews also employéd signs for numbers, what 
kind of figures had they? Ofsuch signs four lead- 
ing species are known to the present writer :— 

(a) In Assyrian ‘one’ is represented by a vertical 
wedge (Y), and the other units by combinations of 
such wedges, but ‘ten’ by a sign which is quite 
similar to the sign for u (<€, ef. in Delitzsch’s 
Assyr. Gramm. p. 18 with p. 40). The other 
numbers are indicated by combinations of this sign 
for ‘ten’ with the vertical and the horizontal 
wedge. These Assyrian figures might be called 
purely linear, were it not that the number ‘sixty’ 
is expressed by ‘I Susu, or soss’; cf. further, C, 
Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1893), p. 
120f., and, above all, Th. Dangin, Recherches sur 
LOrigine de Vécriture cunéiforme (Paris, 1898), pp. 
82 ff., where the figures employed in the oldest 
cuneiform inscriptions are collected with great 
completeness. 

(8) In the hieroglyphic texts of the Egyptians 
‘one’ is indicated by a vertical line, and the num- 
bers from ‘two’ to ‘nine’ by vertical strokes placed 
side by side (e.g. III III). ‘In dates the units are 
indicated also by horizontal strokes (—, =, etc.).’ 
But the sign for ‘ten’ is ἢ, ‘hundred’ is repre- 
sented by C, ete. (ef. Erman, Aegypt. Gramm. 
1894, § 140). Essentially identical is the Phaenician 
system of figures: | to III III Ill; ‘ten’ is indicated 
by ~~» or by a similar obliquely drawn and curved 
line which evidently arose from O, the earlier 
form of y, with which the word “oy ‘ten’ begins. 
Then follows a special sign for ‘twenty’ and for 
‘hundred’ (cf. Schréder, Die Phén. Sprache, p. 
186 ff., and CUS 1, 30, 40, 43, 50, 94, ete.). Only 
the sign © for ‘ten’ has been found up till now in 
the Zinjirli inscriptions, namely ‘o, = 30,’ and 
‘o0oo= 70’ (Sachau, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 


1893, p. 71). Upon the same principle the signs 

for numbers are chosen in Minewo-Sabeean, where 

“one” is expressed by a vertical stroke’ (Pritorius, 

ZDMG xxvi. p. 750), but ‘five’ by W, the initial 

letter of fy (i) 94, if the Minzo-Sabzan letters 
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are transcribed in Ethiopic. The number ‘ten’ 
is indicated by tlie sign O, an older form of VY (y), 
with which the word for ‘ten’ begins which 
answers to the Ethiopic DUJCR. (For the other 
figures see Pritorius, 2.c., and Hommel, Siidarad. 
Chrestomathie, 1893, p. 8.). Only slightly modified 
is the system of figures which one finds employed 
in the Palmyrene inscriptions, namely | to IIII; 
‘five’ = a sign which appears to the present writer 
to be a simplification of the above 8. Arabian + ; 
‘ten’=a sign which may have arisen from O (y), 
etc. (cf. Merx, Gramm. Syr. p. 17). This second 
principle upon which numbers are indicated may 
be called the lineo-acrostic. 

(vy) In Jndia an older system of figures was dis- 
placed by that which is adopted in the Sanskrit 
geass. “is » 3. ete. (cf. e.g. Stenzler, Hlementar- 
buch der Sanskrit-Sprache, §'7). This way of in- 
dicating numbers is the pure acrostic. For the 
sign ἢ. represents the vowel Ὁ, with which the 
word ἜΠΗ, (eka, ‘one’) begins, ete. These figures 


are employed also by tlie Arabs (cf. \ ἐν τ κε οὐδ), 


who themselves call this method of indicating 
numbers ar-rakmu-lhindijju (Caspari-Miiller, Arad. 
Gramm.® § 33), while Europeans are accustomed 
to call it the Arabic method. 

(δ) The fourth leading method of shortening the 
expression of numbers is the alphabetic. The 
following traces of it have been noted by the 
Ἐπ writer: the Greek inscriptions of older 

ate show the following figures, |, II, III, ΠΠ|, T 
(S. Reinach, 1.6. p. 217, recalls the Π of ILENTE), 
ΓΙ, etc., A (cf. AEKA), etc. Similar signs are 
found in inscriptions from Epidauros belonging to 
the 4th cent. B.c. According to L. Keil (in Hermes, 
xxv. p. 319), as the present writer’s colleague, G. 
KGrte, has pointed out to him, the da¢est specimens 
of this system are found in CJ Attic. ii. 2, No. 
985 (written 6. 90 B.c.). But somewhat earlier 
than B.C. 50 the alphabetic system of figures 
appears to have been introduced, according to B. 
Keil (in above-cited art. p. 320), and it is found, 
e.g., in CI Attic. ili. 644 (the time of Augustus 
or Claudius), ete. ‘In the oldest system of this 
class, the letters possess the following values: 
A=1, B=2, P=3, A=4, E=5, I=6, H=7, O=8, 
I=9, K=10, etc.’ (Reinach, Z.c. p. 220). It is clear 
from all this that Gow (‘The Greek Numeral 
Alphabet,’ in Journal of Philology, 1884, p. 278) 
has rightly rejected the hypothesis of a Phoenician 
origin for this Greek method'of indicating numbers. 
The alphabetic method adopted for Greek figures 
was copied in Coptic-Arabie and in Ethiopic writ- 
ings (Pratorius, Aeth. Gramm. § 14). Further, in 
many Syriac manuscripts (cf. the Codices Musei 
Britannici enumerated by Land in his Aneedota 
Syriaca, p. 94) one finds signs for numbers which 
have a genetic connexion with the above-mentioned 
figures of the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. further, 
on the notation of the Syrians, Gottheil, ZDIMG, 
1889, p. 121 ἢ). But these figures, which occur 
pretty frequently in the Codices of 5th—7th cent., 
afterwards fell into disuse (Merx, Gramm. Syr. 
p. 16), and the alphabetic method of indicating 
humbers was adopted (6.9. w “161-510; «9 Κἀρὴ 
=20, οἷο.) ; ef. further, Néldeke, Syr. Granvm. Ὁ. 
279. This alphabetic method was, and is still, 
largely employed by the Arabs (Caspari-Miiller’, 
§ 33). It was also partially adepted by the 
Nabateans, in whose inscriptions one finds ‘a 
mixed system’ of figures (Sachau, ZDJ/G, 1884, 
p. 541: ‘ten=Jod, and hundred=Ixoph’), and 
the same method is not unexampled even in 
New Persian (cf, Salemann-Shukowski, Newpers. 
Gramm. p. 4£.). 

The alphabetic method of abbreviating the cx- 
pression of numbers is what is employed in the 
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later Hebrew inscriptions and books. On those 
coins which are with the greatest probability 
dated from the Maccabsean period we find fully 
written numbers (6... ya1x or nnx) and also figures 
(x, ete.) In the Mishna it is stated that three 
chests, used in connexion with the cultus of the 
second temple, were inscribed with 47x, ma, So 
(Shekalim, lii. 2). This usage grew as time went 
on, and instead of 7” or “a one wrote Wy, to avoid 
suggesting the name mm. Traces of this practice 
are found in Origen (ef. Strack, ZATW, 1884, p. 
249; Nestle, ZDAG, 1886, p. 429f.), in the Cam- 
bridge MS of the Mishna (ed. Lowe), and in the 
Jerus. Talmud (Dalman, Jiid-Pal. Aram. 1894, Ὁ. 
99). Other instances are read in inscriptions from 
Aden, which are now in the British Museum (cf. 
Chwolson, Cl Heb. col. 126: b> niv; col. 129: 
naqanx, ὁ.6. 1628), But this alphabetic method of 
indicating numbers need not have been the only one 
employed by the Hebrews in the course of centuries. 
They may have in earlier days employed one of the 
lineo-acrostic systems which were in use among 
their eastern or western neighbours, and may have 
passed from this to the alphabetic method, just as 
the Greeks and the Syrians did. It is, indeed, 
almost more probable that the Hebrews copied than 
that they avoided the practice of their neighbours. 

(c) From all this it results that the relation of 
numbers to Textual Criticism is as follows: the 
possibility is not excluded that the integrity of 
the numbers of the Old Testament has suffered, 
seeing that during an earlier or a later period a 
species of figures was used in the MSS of the 
biblical text. When, for instance, we read ἴῃ ὃ ὃ 
2418 ‘seven years,’ but in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 
21 ‘three years,’ it is natural to suppose that a 
confusion has taken place between tand3. Again, 
when ‘15,000 men’ is the reading of MT in Jg 8", 
but £18,000’ in Jos. Ant. Vv. vi. 5, there may be a 
confusion between 7° and m. Cf, πρῷ)ν, Gn 4910 
(Samar. a>v), with the Vulg. rendering ‘ qui mit- 
tendus est,’ as if Jerome had found in his exemplar 
a form of ποθ, 

2. NUMBERS AND RHETORIC.—In the exegesis 
of the Bible, numbers come, further, under various 
view-points, which can be ranged under the wide 
category of the stylistic or rhetorical. 

(a) A species of synecdoche consists in individu- 
alizing, putting forward an example in place of the 
whole class, 6.9. jw ‘the tongue,’ Ps 12 [Eng. 80], 
or py || oyy > Pr 12>, A cognate phenomenon is 
specializing, ἴ.6. the use of a definite number for a 
total which, in the mind of the writer, approxi- 
mates to that number. It is not enough to say 
with Hirzel (/.c. p. 5) that ‘the concrete expression 
is readily preferred to the abstract.’ 

(a) It may be said that this employment of a 
definite number is already present in the use of 7nx 
or nnx fone’ for ‘a’ or ‘some one’; ¢.g.in Gn 228 
Ἴπν is read by some Heb. MSS, and is supported 


by Sam., LXX, Pesh. (,20); see other examples 


from OT and NT, and from Arabic, ete., in Kénig’s 
Syntax, 8 738, 29lde. The same tendency to 
specialize a total of objects led to the use of two 
definite numbers instead of one indefinite expres- 
sion. Thus we find ‘one (and, or) two’ in Dt 
32°, Jer 34, Ps 624, Job 3316 40°; οἵ, the coupling 
of sing. with dual (Ee 2171, Jg 5° 15"), or of sing. 
with plural (Ee 258); ‘two (and, or) three’ in 2 K 
982, Is 17% (‘ two or three berries’), Am 4° (οἵ, Hos 
6°), Job 33%, Sir 2316 26!9 50%, Mt 1829. Arab. jémén 
teldte, ‘two, three days’ (Spitta, Gramm. des Arab. 
Vulgirdialects in Avgypten, § 132); Syr. ‘two, 
three believers’ (Néldeke, Syr. Gramm. § 240 B) ; 
‘bis terque’ in Cicero, e¢ al.; cf. Diw7v dima, ἐχθὲς 
καὶ τρίτην ἡμέραν, Gn 3125, Ex 57% 14 2139. 86. Dt 4% 
194-6 Jos 34 418 205,18 47 ete., Ru 24, 1 Ch 112; 


‘three (and, or) four’ (cf. Ex 20° || Dt 5°), Jer 36”, 
Am 135-20. Pr 8015. 18. 21. 29, Sir 26°; Arab. éeldé arba'e 
hawdgat, ‘three, four merchants’ (Spitta, § 1326) ; 
τρισμάκαρες Δαναοὶ καὶ τετράκις (Odyss. v. 306) ; ‘ ter et 
quater’ (Hor. Carm. I. xxxi. 13); "Ὁ terque qua- 
terque beati’ (Verg. Aen. i. 94); ‘four-five’ Is 17%, 
Arab. teldt arba‘ hamas tdkdt, ‘three, four, five 
pieces’ (Spitta, /.c.); ‘five-six’ 21K 13%, ef. ‘he sent 
five and six times’ in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Bd. v.), 2127? [ef. 
8744]; ‘sia-sever’ Pr 6%, Job 519, ‘seven-eight’ 
Mic 5°, Ec 11%. In all these instances the addi- 
tion of a second number calls attention to the fact 
that the first number is not meant to be an exact 
sum, but one that in the opinion of the writer is 
approximately correct. Nate especially the re- 
peaneunent of δύο in Mt 18! by δύο ἢ τρεῖς in ν.39, 

ence such an arrangement of numbers was em- 
ployed in the so-called middah, a kind of riddle: 
Pr 616-19 30154, Sir 2318 (δύο εἴδη . . . Kal τὸ τρίτον, 
K.TA.) 25 (cf. vee) Te (ἐννέα, . . καὶ τὸ δέκατον, 
K.T.A.) 2656: 19 50251. 

This employment of a definite number as the 
approximate equivalent of an indefinite sum is 
found also in the following instances :— 

(8) ‘Two’ replaces the indefinite expression ‘a 
few’ (Germ. ‘ ein paar’=‘ einige’), Nu 97, Hos 6”, 
Dt 32%, 1 5.111} (ef. the Arab. ‘not two were of a 
different opinion’), 1 K 1712, Mt 14” 181; ef. the 
principle ‘the smallest number that can indicate 
plurality is two’ (A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur Heb. 
Gramm. aus Talmud u. Midrasch, p. 42: 037 mys 
oi); and it is not altogether without ground that. 
Dathe says in Glassi Philologia Sacra, i. p. 1257, 
‘duplum stat (Is 40” 61’, Jer 1618, Zee 913, ἐν 188) 
pro multo, vel eo quod plus satis est.’ 

(y) ‘Three’ is a still more frequent expression 
for a small total, ef. Gn 30% 4010. 12 4917, Ky 92 318 
5° 877 10% 15” (ef. ‘the third,’ 19"), Lv 197, Jog 1} 
916. 229 § 2418 1 K 1952 K 115t- 1318 (205), Ts 1614 
208, Jon 117, Est 416, Dn 15, 1 Ch 21”, Sir 25'*. The 
origin of this use of ‘three’ is not far to seek. 
Observation of nature and history supplied nota 
few examples of objects and events made up of 
three main parts: 6.0. root, trunk, and corona of a 
tree; head, trunk, and legs of a body; source, 
stream, and embouchure of a river; the right, the 
left, and the middle portion of an article; heaven, 
earth, and She’é6l (Ex 901} Dt 58, Ps 1398 etc.); 
morning, noon, and evening; the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of a process. 

(ὃ) The number ‘seven’ is not infrequently 
employed in an exact sense, as in the case of the 
seven days of the week (Gn 22, Ex 20%), or of a 
wedding-feast (J¢ 144; To 11 ὁ yduos... 
ἑπτὰ ἡμέρας), for such a feast is called ‘the week’ 
(Gn 2977 2%) or ‘the king’s week’ (Wetzstein, 
Zettschr. f. Ethnologie, v. 287 [ἴ.}, and a γάμος ἡμερῶν 
δέκα τεσσάρων (To 819) is an exception. It is not to 
be doubted that the exact number ‘ seven’ is meant 
also in the following passages: ‘seven priests’ Jos 
64; ‘seven locks’ Je 1619; 1 S 108113138, 2S 916, 
1 Καὶ 18%, Ezk 3, Zee 3°, Pr 9! (cf. 2 Ch 211"); the 
‘seven princes of Persia and Media’ Est 11 (con- 
firmed by Justi, Gesch. des alten Persiens, p. 61). 
But elsewhere ‘seven’ is merely a round expression 
for a moderately large number: Gn 4:8 74 31% 333 
(or are we to suppose that Jacob counted exactly 
the number of times he bowed ?; cf. ‘seven and 
seven times fell I at the feet of my lord the king’ 
(Tel el-Amarna letters in KIB ν. 384 3946 405 
42° ete. 179°)), Ex 7%, Lv 26 (so taken also by 
Dillmann-Ryssel, Ex-Lv, 1897, ad foc.) 4%, Dt 
287-25, Jo 167,15 25,28 248, 2K 4% (‘the child 
sneezed until seven times’) 81, Is 4! (‘seven women 
shall take hold of one man’) 11" 30%, Jer 15%, 
Ezk 39% 12, Ps 125 792 11914, Pr 6% (ef, v.3!>, Ex 
9136 901-3) 2416 9616-2 Job 213 519, Ru 415, Dn 31%, 
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1Ch 21", Siz 7? 20" [ν΄ 4] 38" (=—35") ST” 
(=v.)8) 408, To 38 68 711 12, 2 Mac 7}, 4 Mac 18, 
Mt 12% 1821 923, Mk 16%, Lk 174, Ac 194; ‘the 
seventh heaven’ in Ascension of Isaiah ix. 1; 
‘seven visions’ 4 Ezr 3-14; ‘seven days God spoke 
with Moses in the thorn-bush’ (Seder ‘olam rabba, 
ch. 5). This characteristic of the number ‘seven’ 
is shared by its half (Dn 957» 12%, Lk 4”, Ja 51%, 
Rev 11? etc.) and its double (Gn 46” [7], Lv 125, 
Nu 2913) } K 8%, To 819, Mt 12”), for, at least in 
this last passage, δεκατέσσαρες is not used in its 
exact sense. This employment of ‘ seven’ is pretty 
accurately interpreted in the words of Adrianos 
(Εἰσαγωγὴ els τὰς θείας γραφάς [οἷ. Konig’s Kinlettung, 
1. 520], § 85): “τὸν ἑπτὰ ἀριθμὸν ἐπὶ πλεονασμοῦ λέγει 
(ἡ γραφή) εἴτ᾽ οὖν ἐπὶ τελείου ἀριθμοῦ. Moreover, the 
origin of this usage is not difficult to discover. 
The regular recurrence of the seven days of the 
week, which again was a reflexion of the phases 
of the moon (cf. Philo, Leg. Allegor. i. 4: τροπαὶ 
σελήνης ἑβδομάσι γίνονται), impressed ‘seven’ so 
deeply on the human mind that one fixed upon 
this number almost involuntarily when one desired 
to indicate a sum of moderate size. The use of 
‘seven’ lay all the readier to hand the more clearly 
this number shone forth from the ‘seven’ stars of 
Arcturus (Job 9° 38°? ‘with his sons’), which 
frequently supplied the place of the compass to 
the shepherd and the traveller. Further, an 
acquaintance with the Pleiades (22 Am ὅδ, Job 9° 
38%!) and the planets (ef. Schrader, KAT? 18 ff.) 
may have favoured the use of the number ‘seven.’ 
But there is no ground for the words of Augustine 
(de Civitate Det, xi. 31), ‘totus impar primus 
numerus ternarius est, totus par quaternarius ; ex 
quibus duobus septenarius constat. Ideo pro 
universo szepe ponitur.’ 

(ε) The number ‘seventy’ also bears not in- 
frequently an approximate sense. The following 
series of passages appear to the present writer to 
exhibit this characteristic of ‘seventy’ upon an 
ascending scale: Gn 46”, Ex 15, Dt 10%; Ex 24! 9, 
Νὰ Lie, zk 84, Lk 10); Ex 16%. Nu 32°, 
Jg 117 8:80 02. 4f. 18. 24. 58 1214) 2S 2415, 2 K 101: Ps 991° 
(Solon, ap. Herod. i. 32, says: ἐς ἑβδομήκοντα ἔτεα 
οὖρον τῆς ζόης ἀνθρώπῳ προτίθημι), Is 23%, Jer 254 
2010. Zec 113 75, Dn 9% 248... ἑβδομήκοντα (Jth 17), and 
in the same way we must explain the reading ‘170 
thousand’ (7?) in opposition to ‘120 thousand’ (25) ; 
‘and he slew seventy relations’ (Zinjirli, Pan. 1. 3); 
ef. the seventy days of the Egyptian mourning 
(Gn 50%) or their embalming (Herod. ii. 86, 88), 
The same round character belongs to the ex- 
pressions ‘seventy and sevenfold’ (Gn 4%), and 
‘seventy times seven’ (Mt 187"); ef. ‘seven thou- 
sand ’ (1 K 1918, Ro 114, Rev 1113, Mésha‘ inser. 1. 16). 

(ἢ ‘Twelve’ is used in an approximate sense, 
when exactly ‘twelve wells of water’ are men- 
tioned along with ‘seventy palm trees’ (Ex 1557). 
This employment of ‘twelve’ might be readily 
enough suggested by the number of the months 
(1 Καὶ 47, 1 Ch 271) and the twelve stations (mazzaléth 
or mazzaréth) of the zodiac, 2 K 23°, Job 38% (Arab. 
al-mandzilu, ‘stationes απὸ ἢ. Philo remarks on 
the ‘twelve wells of Elim’ (Ex 15°): τέλειος δ᾽ 
ἀριθμὸς 6 δώδεκα, μάρτυς δὲ ὁ ζωδιακὸς ἐν οὐρανῷ κύκλος, 
τοσούτοις κατηστερισμένος φωσφόροις ἄστροις. Μάρτυς 
καὶ ἡ ἡλίου περίοδος" μησὶ γὰρ δώδεκα τὸν ἑαυτοῦ περα- 
Tot κύκλον, ἰσαρίθμους τε τοῖς ἐνιαυτοῦ μησὶ τὰς ἡμέρας 
καὶ τὰς νυκτὸς ὥρας ἄγουσιν ἄνθρωποι (de Profugis, § 33). 
Compare the twelve discharges of water (Apoc. 
Bar chs. 53-68: ‘aque duodecime lucide quas 
vidisti,’ ete.); the twelve socles on the tombstone 
of Cyrus at Persepolis (Justi, Altpers. Gesch. p. 46) ; 
the ‘duodecim tabulz leguin’; ‘twelve men’ (Tel 
el-Amarna letters, é.c. 81%) ; and the modern ‘dozen.’ 

(7) 'That § forty’ serves as a round number may 
be gathered from such facts as the following: 


Isaac and Esau marry at the age of forty (Gn 25” 
26*4); according to Ex 2" ‘Moses went out unto 
his brethren when he was grown,’ but according to 
Ac 7* ‘when he was full forty years old’; Caleb 
says (Jos 14"), ‘forty years old was I when Moses 
sent me,’ ete., and Ish-bosheth was forty years old 
when he began to reign (28 910, Again, we meet 
with 3 times forty years in Gn 6°, and in the life 
of Moses, Ex 77, Ac 7°99, Dt 347; cf. ἔτεα ἐς ἐείκοσι 
καὶ ἑκατὸν τοὺς πολλοὺς τῶν ᾿Ιχθυοφάγων ἀπικνέεσθαι 
(Herod. iii. 23). Further, reigns and other periods 
of forty years present themselves in Jg 3! 58-81 838 
13'}, 1S 438, 28 54, 1 1{ 2) 114? (|| 1 Ch 2977, 2 Ch 9%) 241, 
and a reign of forty years is attributed alsoto Saul 
in Ac 13” and Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 9. Then we have 
the ‘forty’ years of the wilderness wanderings, 
Ex 16%, Nu 1495 3215, Dt 27 8? 294, Jos ὅθ, Am 22 5%. 
Ps 95", Neh 972, But in other instances than these 
the number ‘forty’ is'used with not less surprising 
frequency, see Ex 2418 26! 34% (οἵ, Lv 12°), Nu 
13”, Dt 95: t5 Bras 100 OS), Jg 124,18 17" (in 28 
15’ ‘forty’ as a familiar number has certainly been 


written in place of ‘four’; cf. the 523] of the 


Pesh. and the τέσσαρες of Jos. Ant. VII. ix. 1), 1 Καὶ 
58 738. 198, 2K 8%, Ezk 46 991-13 412 4622) Jon 334, 
Neh 515, 1 Ch 12%; τεσσεράκοντα Mt 42, Ac 1? 231% 21, 
Jth 14, Bel (LAXX)?, Apoc, Bar 764, 2 Es 14°: sya 
‘forty years,’ Mésha' inscrip. 1. 8; ef. the ‘forty’ 
days of the Lgyptian embalming (Gn 50**; Diod. Sic. 
[ed. Bekker], 1. 91: πλείους τῶν τριάκοντα) ; Herod. 
1. 202 (ὁ ᾿Αράξης στόμασι ἐξερεύγεται τεσσεράκοντα), il. 
29 (ὁδοιπορίην ποιήσεται ἡμερῶν τεσσεράκοντα), iv. 73 
(among the Seythians ἡμέρας τεσσεράκοντα οἱ ἰδιῶται 
περιάγονται, ἔπειτα θάπτονται. Many other in- 
stances from Greek and Roman writers have been 
collected by Hirzel (/.c. pp. 61, 57f.). Further, 
Brugsch (Steininschrift*, ete. p. 313) remarks that 
‘forty years’ means in the Persian language even 
at the present day nothing more than ‘ many years,’ 
‘The well-known animal which we call centipede 
[Ger. Tausendfuss] bears amongst the Persians the 
name T'schihil-pdai, t.e. ‘forty foot,” and the Turks 
call the same creature Kyrk ajakly, t.e. “ forty- 
footed” ’ (Hirzel, {.6. p. 41). Note, also, the ‘ forty 
thousand’ in Jos 4%, Jg 58, 2 Καὶ 10!-, 1 Καὶ 4%, 1 Ch 
12%, 1 Mae 12%, 2 Mae 54, Jos. Ané. VI. xiii. 1. 
The way to understand this use of the number 
‘forty’ is indicated in the OT itself. A whole 
penenavion, with few exceptions, was doomed to 
ie in the wilderness (Nu 14? 2654), and this 
sojourn in the wilderness of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
lasted for (about) ‘forty’ years (Nu 1433 2072. 3018 
33°, Dt 2’ etc.). Consequently forty years is the 
approximate expression for the duration of a 
generation (called in Heb. 3; Arab. ddraun, lit. 
περίοδος). Besides, from the frequent notices that 
such and such a one married at the age of forty or 
entered upon an office at that age (Gn 25” etc.) and 
that a somewhat prolonged life consisted of three 
times forty years, we gather that the notion pre- 
vailed that the full development of human life 
was reached about the fortieth year, the so-called 
ἀκμή. In any case, this thought is expressed in the 
words “ till he reached his full strength (’asuddahu) 
and attained the age of forty years’ (lsoran, 
xlvi. 14)—words which explain the tradition that 
Mohammed received his call to be a prophet at the 
age of forty, as well as account for the very fre- 
quent employment of ‘forty’ by the Arabs as a 
round number (Hirzel, /.c. p. 39). The idea of the 
ἀκμή of human life is the source from which Hirzel 
(Z.c. p. 62) derives the explanation of the remark- 
able prevalence of ‘forty.’ Verhaps, however, it 
ought to be added that Lepsius (Chronol. der 
Aigypter, p. 15) assumes that the Heb. ’arba‘im 
may have found favour on account of its assonance 
with rabbim, ‘many.’ But the view of Pott 
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(Zaéhlmethode, p. 99), that ‘forty’ as the product of 
20x2 obtained preference because of the earlier 
predominance of ‘twenty,’ cannot be established 
at least for Semitic peoples. Too slender a basis 
belongs also to the theory of J. Grimm (Rechts- 
alterthiimer, Ὁ. 219), that ‘forty’ arose from 
3xX13+1 (see, more fully, Hirzel, /.c. p. 61), and as 
little are there clear grounds for the supposition 
that ‘four, as the number of the square, of the 
ips of the globe, and of the four parts of the 

ay (ἢ), is the number of completeness’ (Bahr, 
Symbolik des mos. Cultus, i. 155f.). 

The approximate sense we have claimed for 
‘forty’ has ras been denied by J. C. A. 
Kessler (Chronol. iudicum et primorum regum, 1882, 
p. 12) in the words, ‘fides historica numeri 40 
annorum non dubia est; nam szpius huius spatii 
partes commemorantur (Dt 24, 2 8 55,1 Καὶ 2", 1 Ch 
29°") et in eo singuli anni vel menses numerantur 
(Ex 19!, Nu 10" 20!, Dt 13). But these data would 
invalidate the approximate value of the number 
‘forty’ only if the portions of time enumerated 
made up exactly a duration of forty years; cf. the 
τεσσεράκοντα ἔτεα of the reign of Battos of Cyrene, 
«πιῆ, according to Herod. iv. 157-159, were made 
up of 2+6+32 years, and which are wrongly 
regarded by Hirzel (/.c. p. 50) as a fictitious 
number. Would the Hebrews and other peoples 
have used the number ‘forty’ so frequently if it 
had not been a round sum? Julius Oppert, again 
(Salomon et ses successeurs, 1877, p. 11), a adduced 
many historical parallels in defence of the exact- 
ness of the ‘480 years’ of 1K 61. He considers 
that the Roman Republic lasted from 510-30 B.c., 
and the Parthian Empire from 256 B.C.-225 A.D. 
Now, let us grant that both these calculations are 
absolutely certain, although one may cast doubt 
both on the year B.C. 30 as the last year of the 
Republic of Rome and on the date assigned for the 
beginning of the Parthian Empire; nevertheless, 
doubts are awakened when the statement is read 


in the Hebrew Scriptures that two events were | 


separated by an exact space of 480 years, for, in 
view of the series of passages we have cited, it 
must be evident that ‘forty’ in Hebrew usage 
bore an approximate sense, and, besides, twelve 
generations are counted in 1 Ch 5% (Eng. 686] 
from Moses to Solomon. 

(0) The number ‘five’ also has at times the 
character of a familiar (Gn 434, Jg 182,1 5. 17% 213) 
and approximate number: Lv 224 968 18 175, 
2K 7%, Is 19 (against Hitzig, ad loc.) 30", 
Mt 1427-21 (| Mk 6%“, Lk 9%, Jn 6%), 1 Co 14%, 
2 Es 14%, Could the number of the fingers fail to 
give rise to such a usage? (So, too, Hirzel, J.c. 
p. 2, derives this employment of ‘five’ from ‘the 
constant beholding of the fingers’). Cf. ‘five’ in 
the Tel el-Amarna letters (/.c.), 934 10!% 169! 269 8517, 
It may be noted that analogies to the ‘six’ fingers 
of 2 5. 21” (| 1 Ch 20% and the ‘sedigiti’ of Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xi. 43) have been collected, especially 
by Zockler in Lange’s Bibelwerk (on 1 Ch 20%). 

() To the same source must be traced the 
frequent use and the round sense of ‘ten,’ which 
one may note in Gn 31’, Lv 26%, Nu 14% (? Jg 6), 
15 18 (1727, 28 184, 1 K 148, 2 K 5°), Is 64%, Am 53, 
Zec 8%, Job 198, Ec 7% (Neh 51%), Mt 251, Lk 158, 
Rev 210, To 4%, Enoch 93; and the ‘ten tempta- 
tions of Abraham’ (Book of Jubilees, ch. xix.) set 
in their proper light the ‘ten’ temptations of Nu 
14” (J, "ἢ Parte Gesch. d. Alten Bundes, ii. 398, 
has rightly said, ‘the attempts to reckon exactly 
ten historical temptations cannot be carried through 
without violence’). Cf. the ‘ten persecutions’ in 


Augustine, de Civitate Dei, xvii. 52. It is interest- 
ing to note that even in the book Jestrah the ‘ten’ 
spheres are deduced from the number of the fingers 
(ch. i § 3, ed. Rittangel, p. 195: wy ἼΒΟΣ π᾿ ϑο wy 


nysss); ef. for ‘ten times’ the Tel el-Amarna letters, 
1139. 63202291 (obverse) '+(reverse) #223 46. 569312. ete, 

(x) It was no less natural to employ ‘fifty’ 
(6x 10) as a round number. Examples of its use 
in this way are found in Gn 6% 7% 88 1833, Ex 18? 
etc. 26° etc., Lv 2316 25" etc. 273, Nu 43% 162, Dt 22”) 
Jos 771, 1S 6%, 28 24%, 1 K 184, 2 K 1°, Is 3° etc., 
Ezr 8° etc.; πεντήκοντα in Jth 13; 1won in Mésha’' 
inscrip. 1. 28. 

(A) Such approximate quantities were naturally 
also the numbers ‘hundred’ (e.g. in Lv 268, 1 8 24°, 
Pr 17”, Ec 6? 84, 1 Ch 215, Mt 19” (TR), Mk 10*, 
Lk 86: ἑκατόν To 144 (οἵ, v.*), Jth 10!7; map Mésha’ 
inscr. 1. 29) and ‘thousand’ (Ex 206 347, Dt 1" 7° 
32, 1S 187 214 995, 28 1814, Is 30%" 6073, Jer 321, 
Am 5°, Mic 67, Ps 50 841° 904 917 1058 1197, Job 93 
33%, Ec 6° 726, 1 Ch 1919 16%), and 4>x has also, 
according to its etymology, the general sense of 
‘union, association.’ The remark of Hirzel ({.6. 
p. 2) may, further, be noted: ‘the numbers “ ten,” 
‘‘hundred,” ‘*thousand,” each commence a series 
which in a certain sense is dominated by them.’ 

(ὁ) At least the number ‘thousand’ has a 
rhetorical use of a second kind. Numbers of this 
kind are not infrequently due to the tendency to 
hyperbole, traces of which may be observed in the 
comparison of Abraham ’s seed to ‘the dust of the 
earth,’ etc. (Gn 1318 etc.), as is admitted even by 
Flacius (Clavis script. sacre, ii. 152, 3831f.). To 
the same department of rhetoric belong many 
larger numbers, e.g. ‘seven thousand’ (1 Καὶ 19}6 etc.), 
‘ten thousand’ (Lv 26%, Dt 32%, 158 187 218 295, 
Ezk 16’, Hos 8:2, Mic 6’, Ps 36 68:7 917, Ca 5, 
μυριότης Wis 12%), ‘seventy thousand’ (258 24%), 
‘thousand thousand’ (Dn 7”, 1 Ch 215 224, 2 Ch 
14°), ‘thousand myriads’ (Gn 24%), ‘myriads of 
thousands’ (Nu 10%), ‘a myriad of myriads’ (Dn 
710), and ‘ myriads of Beate ον (Enoch xxxix.). Cf. 
πῶς οὐ δεκάκις, μᾶλλον δὲ μυριάκις δίκαιός ἐστ᾽ ἀπο- 
λωλέναι (quoted from Demosthenes by R. Volk- 
mann, fhetorik der Griechen u. Romer, 1874, 

. 374). Other analogies are presented by the 

atin phrases ‘ sexcenti, sexcenties,’ etc., collected 
especially by Hunziker, Die Figur der Hyperbel in 
den Gedichten Vergils (1896), p. 371%. A measure 
of truth lies also in the remark of Hirzel (/.c. p. 3), 
that the general numbers give requisite scope to 
the human imagination. 

3. NUMBERS AND THEOLOGY. —A special rela- 
tion of biblical numbers to theology has yet to be 
considered, in connexion with the question whether 
inany numbers do not possess either a certain 
sacredness or a symbolical meaning. 

(a) The reverence for, or sacredness attached to, 
certain numbers.— The latter quality has its 
natural sources and degrees. For instance, the 
connexion of a number with an important element 
either in the national fortunes or in the religious 
conceptions, might procure for that number a lower 
or a higher respect. Traces of this so-called 
sacredness of numbers are not wholly wanting in 
the Bible. Let us follow these traces, in order 
that we may use the possible sources and degrees 
of this phenomenon as normative. 

(2) An extremely important feature in the 
national recollections of Israel was the number of 
the tribes, which may have originated substantially 
as is indicated in the Book of Genesis, in spite of 
the opinion to the contrary held by many recent 
commentators (cf. art. by the present writer on 
‘Israel’s Historical Recollections’ in Hxpos. Times, 
1898, p. 349). Hence we might explain a certain 
loftiness of character attaching to ‘twelve’ as well 
as the frequent use of this number. The instances 
we have in view are not those where ‘twelve’ 
manifestly stands in direct or indirect relation to 
the tribes ~f Israel, as in Ex 24428” (‘ twelve stones 
in the breastplate of the high priest’), Lv 24° 
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Nu 73-, Jos 4%, 1 K 1831, Ezk 48%, Ezr 617 8%, Mt 
1928, ef. the 24 classes of the priests (1 Ch 24*) and 
Levites (2531) and the 24 elders (Rev 4*); the 48 
Levitieal cities (Nu 35”); the 72 men (Nu 11%: 36); 
the 144,000 sealed ones (Rev 7‘); the twelve baskets 
(Mt 14°); the twelve legions of angels (26°); the 
twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 
21128), Rather have we in view especially the 
twelve generations that are enumerated from 
Aaron to Ahimaaz in 1 Ch 57-34 and 655-38 (Eng. 
688 and 5-53], Another important element in the 
national consciousness of the Israelites was the 
recollection of the [about] forty years of the 
wilderness wanderings, as is proved by the frequent 
allusions to these (see the passages cited above in 
2, a, 7); and this recollection was of a very serious 
and mournful character. Hence it is intelligible 
that the round number 40 should be chosen just in 
those passages where the duration of a serious 
situation was to be indicated, as, for example, in 
the 40 days of punishment, of fasting, and of 
repentance, Gn 7% 1217 86, Hx 2418 3478, Dt 99:11. 18 
10, 18 1738, 1 K 198, Jon 34, Mt 43, 

(8) A fundamental element in the religious ex- 
perience of Israel was the receiving of the ‘ten’ 
commandments (Ex 207727 || Dt 5°), which three 
times are expressly called ‘ the ten words’ (Ex 34”, 
Dt 4% 104); ef. also the ten candlesticks in the 
sanctuary (1 K 7”). It would be no wonder, then, 
if the sanctity of those fundamental command- 
ments passed over to their number, a process which 
may have been favoured by the circumstance of 
the ten times repeated ‘and God said,’ by which 
the world was made (Gn 15:29), unless, indeed, the 
ten repetitions of this formula were themselves 
due to the significance of the number ‘ten.’ The 
present writer feels disposed to adopt this last 
suggestion, because the combination of those ten 
"px with the seven ‘and God saw that (it was) 
good’ (Gn 15" 10 12.18. 21.25. 81), and with the three 
‘and God blessed’ (12% 38 25), appears too striking 
to allow the concurrence of those three numbers, 
‘ten,’ ‘seven,’ and ‘three,’ to be set down as for- 
tuitous. Thesame conclusion is specially favoured 
by the fact that the formula of appreval, καὶ ἴδεν ὁ 
θεὸς ὅτι καλόν, is repeated in the LAX eight times, 
the additional instance being 1%, It is more 
likely that the number was reduced to seven from 
an original eight than, conversely, that seven 
occurrences of the formula were expanded to eight. 

(y) If we are right in the above supposition, the 

osition is all the more established that ‘seven’ 

ad, in the estimation of the Hebrews, a certain 
measure of sanctity attached to it. This position is, 
however, very probable upon other grounds as well. 
For instance, next to the ark with the ten com- 
mandments, which of the fittings of the sanctuary 
was counted more sacred than the seven-branehed 
candlestick (Ex 2582, 1 K 7%, Zee 4")? Was it not 
this which symbolized the illumination bestowed 
by the Spirit of God (cf. Is 11*)? And how the 
reverence for the number ‘seven’ must have been 
augmented by the circumstance that this number, 
derived from the revolution of the moon, etc. (see 
above, 2, a, 5), was connected with the Sabbath 
and many of the festal seasons! Finally, what a 
powerful contribution to the sacredness of ‘seven’ 
was supplied by the act of swearing, which, 
through the ceremonies practised (Gn 2178") and 
the name (nishba') applied to it, connected itself 
with the number ‘seven’ (sheba'), a number which 
could be read off from the stars! Even if this con- 
nexion of ‘seven’ with holy utensils, seasons, and 
transactions was itself a secondary onc, yet, once 
it was established, it must have tended greatly to 
promote the frequent use of the number ‘seven,’ 


and it is perhaps to the sacredness of ‘seven’ that | 
we must attribute its selection in the following | 
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instances: the fitting up of the place of worship 
(1 Καὶ 7}, Ezk 4033. 36 418, ef. Pr 91); the detailing of 
acts of ritual (‘the priest shall sprinkle of the 
blood seven times,’ ete., Lv 4°17 84 1478. 1614 Ny 
19*, 2 Καὶ 5"), or the specification of the objects 
required in the cultus (‘seven’ lambs, etc. Nu 
Qgit. Ezk 45%, 2 Ch 29%); ef. the seven sons of 
Saul who were ‘hanged before the LorD’ (2 5. 215); 
and the seven locks of the Nazirite Samson (Jg 
1633-18) appear to the present writer to have a 
necessary connexion with the act of swearing. 

_ Besides, this connexion of ‘seven’ with re- 
ligious conceptions was common to the Israelites 
and those peoples in whose neighbourhood they 
lived at different times. Note, in the Bad.- 
Assyrian poem ‘Die Héllenfahrt der I8tar’ (ed. A. 
Jeremias, 1887), the seven gates through which 
Ishtar descended to the ‘land without return’ (Ob- 
verse 1. 63, Reverse 1]. 14, 45). Further, note the 
seven altars which Balaam, who was sent for from 
Mesopotamia (Pitru on the Euphrates), caused to 
be erected in Moab (Nu 2314-1429). the seven 
sacrificial victims directed to be offered by the 
three friends of Job ‘in the land of Uz’ (Job 498). 
and the circumstance that ‘with the Egyptians 
also ‘seven ” was a holy number’ (Ebers, Doonan 
und die Bicher Mose’s, p. 339). The combination 
of this number with the cultus was, therefore, 
probably an inheritance which the Hebrews brought 
with them when they migrated from their home 
in the East. Now, we observe that this combining 
of ‘seven’ with religious conceptions shows itself 
in an augmented measure in the post-exilic period. 
For instance, ‘ox and fatling’ of 2 S 6 is replaced 
in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 158, by ‘ seven bullocks 
and seven rams,’ and ‘the seven holy angels’ are 
mentioned in To 12". This may, of course, be the 
product of a, process of development within Judaism 
itself. It is the Esoteric-Priestly source (P) of 
the Pentateuch that has first to tell us that 70 
descendants of Jacob went down to Egypt (Gn 
467"; cf. on the 70 or 72 names in Gn 10 Ké6nig’s 
Hinleitung, p. 231), and the Chronicler means to 
enumerate 70 descendants of Noah (1 Ch 15:33 and 
of Abraham (νν.39. 32) ; cf. the 70 disciples (Lk 1012), 
the seven spirits of God (Rev 14 etc.), the ‘seven 
prophetesses’ (Seder ‘olam rabba, ch. 21), But 7 
a foreign source is to be sought for the growing 
disposition to connect ‘seven’ with religious 
notions, the influence of Babylonia suggests itself 
most readily, for we read ‘the names of the angels 
came in their hand from Babylon’ (Jerus. Rosh 
hashshanah, i.4: Sap yw by oaxdoa mow). Hence, 
if the notion of ‘seven’ angels is to be attributed 
to foreign influence at all, the present writer 
prefers to trace this influence to Babylonia rather 
than to Persia, whose claims Riehm (HIVB! 
Ρ. 1779b) sought to establish. Riehm’s view is all 
the less certain because elsewhere only ‘four’ 
supreme angels are mentioned (Enoch ix. 39, Apoc. 
Bar 64), and in considering the Persian origin of 
the ‘seven eyes’ of Zec 3° 410 one must not leave 
out of account the language of Is 457 (‘I form the 
light and create darkness,’ etc.) and of Zec 833, 

(δ) Finally, the thrice repeated ‘and God blessed’ 
(Gn 1? 28 93) raises the question how far the num- 
ber * three’ comes into connexion with the religious 
contents of the Bible. The answer can only be 
that there are very few traces of ‘three’ in the 
cultus and the religious conceptions of the Israelites, 
All that the OT offers on this point is the following : 
The sanctuary of Jahweh is composed of three main 
divisions, the Court, the Holy Place, and the Holy 
of Holies (Ex 2633 27°, 1 K 61% etc.). In the bless- 
ing formula of Nu 6°41 the name Jahweh is thrice 
repeated, and three pairs of actions are predicated 
of Him. The threefold mention of the Divine name 
occurs also in Jos 22”, Jer 74, and Nah 12, Further, 
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Jahweh Zebaoth is thrice called holy in Is 68, This 
threefold use of a word is a species of Epizeuxis 
which is found in other instances as well (Gn 
Q25b. 260. 27be Jer 9929 Hizk 2183), and is a circumlocn- 
tion for the superlative. (So also in Egyptian, 
according to Brugsch, Steininschrift, etc. p. 310, 
the use of ‘good, good, good’ serves as a substitute 
for the superlative, ‘the best’). This relative 
rarity of a connexion between ‘ three’ and religious 
notions, which prevails in the OT, should not be 
made good from other sources. The thunder call, 
‘Hear, O Israel, Jahweh is our God, Jahweh (the ἢ) 
one’ (Dt 64, cf. Is 41! 44° 48), drowns the voice of 
those who refer us to the triads of gods that were 
adored by the Babylonians, Assyrians (Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, ete. [Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. pp. 517, 
523]), and other nations of ἐπα ha It was only 
in the course of the later development of Israel’s 
religion that the Old Test. ‘I am that I am’ 
(Ex 34) was parted into ὁ ὧν καὶ ὁ ἣν καὶ ὁ ἐρχόμενος 
(Rev 1’ 48); ef. the evolution of the winp Ὁ.) wrap 
of Is 6? which meets us in the mysterious sentence 
ἜΘΟΥ 75D) ἼΞΌΣ apo πα we erp (Jesirah, ch. i. 
§ 1). But the original meaning of the OT text 
must not be modified to suit either heathen parallels 
or later stages in its own development. 

The question has still to be put why in one 
series of passages it is ‘three’ and in another 
‘seven’ or some other of the round (holy) numbers 
that is chosen. The proper answer appears to be 
that seven was preferred to three (e.g. 2 K 13%, 
Sir 25%, Rey 912 the ‘three woes’) when it was 
desired to indicate a larger quantity. This seems 
to be the principle at work, ¢.g., in the first seven 
of the seventy ‘weeks’ (Dn 9”), or the ‘seven 
churches of Asia Minor’ (Rev 1*), or the ‘ seven 
golden vials, full of the wrath of God?’ (157). 

(2) The question of the symbolical character of 
many numbers.—The biblical numbers would be 
of immense importance for the material side of 
exegesis if it could be established that many of 
those numbers are used to indicate certain ideas. 

Now, to cast a glance first of all over the history 
of this question, the Old Testament itself has no 
positive note as to a secret meaning of the 
numbers it employs. Such an indication cannot 
be discovered in the statement that the Tabernacle 
was constructed after a heavenly pattern (Ex 25°). 
Nothing more than an inguiry into the meaning 
of numbers is ascribed to Daniel (97; cf. ‘the 
prophets have inquired,’ ete., 1 P 1%). Josephus, 
too, was content to write in the IIpoolucov to his 
᾿Αρχαιολογία (8 4) that Moses says some things in 
an enigmatic way (αἰνίττεσθαι). Yet he did not 
interpret the numbers of Gn 1 in Ant. 1. i. The 
same is the case in Midrash Bereshith rabba, and 
a simple counting of the number of occurrences of 
sev. in Gn 1°? without an explanation of the 
significance of the number is all that we find in 
Mishna Aboth v. 1. But, among the Hellenistic 
Jews, Aristobulus had already, according to 
Eusebius (Prep. Hvang. xiii. 12, 13 ἢ), inter- 
preted the number ‘seven,’ and Philo followed 
zealously in his footprints in his work Περὲ τῆς 
Μωυσέως κοσμοποιίας. Further, the interpretation 
of numbers was cultivated in the Haggadic portions 
of the Talmud and other Jewish writings (cf. 6.0. 
Schege, £162. Archdol. 1888, p. 419), and in Jesirah 
and Zohar. Such a reference of biblical numbers 
to the sphere of idcas might have its basis in 
the primary or in the secondary origin of many 
numbers. But— 

(a) The view that certain numbers, on account 
of their factors or coeflicients, came to be used to 
express ideas, is not a plausible one. Yet Philo 
(de Plantatione, ὃ 29) says, ἑβδομὰς ἐκ τριῶν καὶ 
τεττάρων, while he derived ἐννέα from ‘eight’ and 
‘one,’ finding the ‘eight’ ἐν οὐρανῷ and the ‘one’ 


ἐν ὕδατι καὶ ἀέρι, τούτων yap μία συγγένεια, τροπὰς καὶ 
μεταβολὰς παντοίας δεχομένων (de Congressu, § 19); cf. 
ἕν καὶ δύο καὶ τρία καὶ τέτταρα δέκα γεννᾷ (de Plant. ὃ 
29). Let the reader recall the sentences from Augus- 
tine and Biihr quoted above (2, a, 6, 7). But Philo 
(de Profugis, § 33) did not attempt to derive 
a symbolical sense of ‘twelve’ from the possible 
components of this number, and it is incompre- 
hensible how a reference to the factors of twelve 
could be found in the distribution of the precious 
stones on the breastplate of the high priest (Ex 
28718 8910.) ΣΟΥ in the arrangement of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, etc. (Nu 28%, 1 K 7%, Ezk 4831-84, 
Rev 21%). In any case, an analysis of numbers 
has nothing to do with their original sense, and 
such analyses reveal nothing regarding their con- 
nexion with the ideas entertained by God and 
embodied in the universe. Hence it is not clear 
that certain numbers owe their connexion with the 
sphere of ideas to the factors of which they are 
composed. But it may be said more readily that 
the number 80 which occurs in Jg 3 and in Jos. 
Ant, VII. Vii. 8 (Sodoudy . . . βασιλεύσας ὀγδοήκοντα 
ἔτη) was chosen on account of its coefficient ‘40.’ 
In the same way we may explain the number ‘35’ 
(5 x 7) which in the traditions about the life of 
Pythagoras alternates with ‘40’ (Hirzel, 1.6. p. 47). 

(8) Still less is it to be supposed that such a 
simple number as ‘three’ was constructed upon 
the basis of an idea, for ‘three’ and ‘seven’ are 
both members of the continuous series of numbers 
which arose by the constant addition of ‘one.’ 
But Philo (de Mundi Opificio, ὃ 3, 17f., 31, Leg. 
Allegor. i. 4, li. 1: τέτακται ὁ θεὸς κατὰ τὸ ἕν καὶ τὴν 
μονάδα) describes the numbers 1-7 in such a way as 
to give rise to the thought that the relevant ideas 
were disclosed to man through the numbers, and 
that the numbers are the archetypes, the first and 
purest representations of the Divine ideas, nay, 
the moving principles of the universe, as Aristo- 
bulus said, δι ἑβδομάδων πᾶς ὁ κόσμος κυκλεῖται (Euseb,. 
Prep. Hvang. Xt. xii. 16). On this path the 
friends of Haggada and Kabbala advanced further. 
‘The Kabbala attaches itself to the symbolical 
seven years of Gn 41%.’ Many Kabbalists found 
a connexion between the Heb. word saphar ‘count’ 
(Gn 41>) and the term sephira. ‘Seven’ of the 
Sephiroth were, in their view, analogous to the 
seven years of plenty, so that Hnsoph (A\0 jx), 
‘the unending,’ ceased to produce more Sephiroth. 
But there were also ten mvad, corresponding to the 
ten words by which God created the world (Gn 
15-29), and ‘these ten words are ten principles or 
attributes of God’ (Kolb, Die Offenbarung, etc., 
13, 16ff.). The right conclusion to draw appears 
to be, that while it cannot be said with certainty 
that the number ‘ten’ in Gn 15.329 is accidental, it 
may be denied with certainty that this number is 
meant to express ideas. 

(c) There is yet another trace from which one 
can clearly see the value attached to numbers 
during the later stages of Biblical Theology. We 
refer to the so-called Gematria (x03, a Hebraized 
form of γεωμετρία used in the sense of ἀριθμητική), 
7.¢. the art of indicating, by means of numbers, 
words whose letters by their numerical value (see 
above, 1, ὦ, 6 ex.) give the sum named in any 
passage. 

(a) This can be best explained by examples; and 
we may begin with an instance which in all proba- 
bility occurs in the OT itself, namely Gn 14%, 
where the number 318 is the equivalent of ἽΝ, 
if the numerical values of the different letters of 
this name are added together: 1+ 30+ 10+70+4+7 
4+-200=3818. It would be a strange coincidence if 
the number of Abraham’s ‘trained servants’ stood 
in such a relation to ‘ Eliezer,’ the only name known 
to us of a trained servant of Abraham, Hence 
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Rashi (ad loc.) said long ago, 193? Ty'?x ΥἹΩΝ ἸΣ ΤΊΣ 
ww be ΝΡΊΩΘ psp xm on, ze. ‘Our fathers said, 
Eliezer it was, alone, and this (318) is the 
Gematrical number of his name.’ Again, the 
author of the so-called Hypistle of Barnabas (ix. 8) 
saw in the 318 of Gn 14'4 an allusion to r+ 7, 1.6. 
the crucified Jesus; ef. Clem, Alex., Strom. vi. 11, 
8 84: φασὶν τοῦτον τὸν ἀριθμὸν εἶναι τοῦ μὲν κυριακοῦ 
σημείου τύπον. ‘This way of explaining a word 
was already recognized in the 29th of the 32 her- 
meneutical rules of R. Ehezer ben Jose (see KGnig, 
Hinleitung, p. 516). Further, on *Athbash, etc., ef. 
especially A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur Heb. Gram. 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, pp. 12-14. 

(8) A slight variation from this method consists 
in the employment, not of a number but of a word 
in order to indicate another word whose letters 
have the same numerical value. This method is 
several times attributed to the OT writers by later 
exegetes. For instance, the numerical value of 
the letters of abv xa’ (Gn 492) is 358, and the 
same numerical value belongs to the letters of mwn 
‘Messiah’ (Buxtorf, Lex. Heb. s.v. rdw). What 
follows from this? That the whole passage was 
devised in order to furnish a test of Gematrical 
skill? No; but it is possible that the above- 
named equivalence was the source of the usual 
spelling of the word‘ Shiloh’ in the OT (contrast 
now of the Samaritan Pentateuch). Further, the 
surprising circumstance that Moses married an 
Ethiopian woman (Nu 121) engaged the ingenuity 
of exegetes till they discovered that the numerical 
value of mura (‘ Ethiopian’ f.) is the same as that 
of naib nb’ ‘a fair woman to look upon’ (Gn 12% 
ete.), namely 736, and hence nna (‘ Ethiopian’) 
was replaced by Onkelos by xavsy (‘the beautiful’). 
Then, again, πον (Zee 38), in respect of the numerical 
value of its letters, is = on» ‘comforter’ (La 116, 
Sanhedrin 986). Other examples will be found in 
Weber, System der altsynagog. Theol. p. 118 [Jid. 
Theol. auf. Grund des Talmud, ete, p. 121 1.1, and 
Dipke, Hermeneutik der neutest. Schriftsteller, pp. 
135, 179 f. 

(y) But the NT also shows a clear trace of this 
use of the numerical value of letters. We refer to 
the number of the Beast in Rev 131%, where we 
read τὸν ἀριθμὸν τοῦ θηρίου ἀριθμὸς γὰρ ἀνθρώπον 
ἐστίν καὶ ὁ ἀριθμὸς αὐτοῦ xés’, 1.6. 666. Long 
ago Irenzus (adv. Her. v, 30) mentions the expla- 
nation of this number as=AATEINO®S, a word the 
numerical value of whose letters is 30 + 1+300+5 
+10+50+70+200=666. But the view is to be 
preferred that the latter number is a veiled designa- 
tion of NERQN KAIZAR, the numerical value of the 
letters of sop 712 being = 50 + 2004+6+ 50+ 100+ 
60 +200 =666. For fuller details regarding this 
and other interpretations see art. REVELATION. 

(δ) Itisonly an indirect analogy to this οὐ oe ρα 
use of numbers that is presented to us in Hgyptian 
texts. According to Brugsech (Steininschrift, ete. 
p. 314f.), upon the wall of a temple at Edfu, a 
notification that the length of the holy place (the 
middle space in the temple) is 113 yards, is given 
in the words, ‘Why? Because a child has gone 
through the midst of the sanctuary.’ That is to 
say, the three words we have italicized contain the 
same letters as are required for writing the number 
113. Again, a length of 90 yards in this temple of 
the sun-god is indicated by the words, ‘ because he, 
like a sun, beaming shines.’ 


Lirzrature.—The art. ‘Zahlen’ in Riehm’s ZWB and in 
Herzog’s PRE2; Bredow, Untersuchungen zur alten Geseh, i. 
108 ff. ; Lepsius, Chronol. der Atgypter, p. 15; Hirzel, ‘ Ueber 
Rundzahlen ’ in Bericht. d. sachs. Geselisch. d. Wiss. 1885 (treats, 
pp. 6-62 the number ‘forty’; p. 63f. ‘four’; p. 84 ἢ, ‘ thirty 
᾿ thousand’; but gives as biblical illustrations only ‘forty’ and 
‘a hundred and twenty’); Brugsch, Stetninschrift und Bibel- 
wort? (1891), p. 305 ff. ; Franz Kolb, Die Offenbarung betrachtet 
vom Standpunkt der Weltanachawung und des Gottesbegriffes der 


Kabbala (Leipzig, 1889), p. 12 ff.; S. Rubin, Heidenthum und 
Kabbvala (Wien, 1893), p. 62 f. 

On ‘the number of the Beast’ see Bousset (Die Ofenharung 
Johannis, 1896) on Rev 1318, and the Literature cited ad loc, 
and in the Hindettung to his Commentary. Ep, KOniIqG. 


NUMBERING.—See DAVID, in vol. i. p. 568°. 


NUMBERS (so called from the title in the LXX, 
᾿Αριθμοί, cf. Vulg. Numeri, given to the book be- 
cause of the repeated numberingsin chapters 1. 3 f. 
26; Heb. 13393 ‘in the wilderness,’ from the fifth 
word of 11}" is the ‘fourth Book of Moses,’ and 
forms one division of the composite work now 
known as the Hexateuch (which see for justifica- 
tion of this statement and for general description 
of the constituent elements J, Er and P). It falls 
readily into three main sections: §4. The Camp 
at Sinai, 1-10; § 2. The Wanderings, 10-19; 
§ 3. The Plains of Moab, 20-36. But the material 
included in these sections is often very loosely 
strung on the main thread of narrative, and several 
chapters are a mosaic made up out of fragments 
from different sources. The analytical probleins 
are closely analogous to those encountered in 
Exodus and Leviticus, and will be treated here on 
the same lines as in those articles. Some remarks 
will be added on the authorship and date (§ 4), the 
historical significance (§ 5), and the religious value 
(§ 6) of the book. (The abbreviations and signs 
employed are mostly familiar. They will be found 
explained under ExopUS and LEVITICUS). 


§1. The Camp at Sinai: 1-10”, 
A. Summary. 


pt | PB Ps 


11-16 Command to number the adult males— 

190. 64 Execution of the command (fragments only). 
117-53 Expanded account of the census— 
21-34 Order of tribes in camp and on the 


march. 
--4.6.8.94, 11.13.16.162,19.21.23.249 26.28.30.31a, censug 
notes on the four camps respectively. 
314 Aaron’s sons and what befell theni— 
35-10 The Levites to be set apart as assistants to 
Aaron, 
311-13 The Levites to be substitutes for the firstborn. 
14-22. 27f. 336 39 Census of male Levites of all ares, 
23-26, 29-32. 35-38 Duties and positions of the 3 
Levitical clans, 
40-43 Census of firstborn males ordered and 
carried out. 
44%. The Levites and their cattle to be for the firstborn and 
their cattle. 
46-51 Redemption of the surplus of firstborn 


males, 
41-3. 21-23. 291. Census of adult Levites by clans 


ordered. 

44-15. 24-28. 31-33 Duties repeated in fuller de- 
tail. 

+16 Particulars as to general duties of 
Eleazar, 


6 
-+17-20 Caution as to distinction of priests and 


Levites. 
34-49 Census of adult Levites effected— 
5l-4r Lepers to be excluded (from the camp). 
6-3 Special case of a guilt-offering. 
$f. Right of the priests to heave-offerings, etc. 
11-31 Composite ordinance as to marital jealousy. 
61-21 ‘The law of the Nazirite and of his offerings. 
622-27 The formula of priestly benediction. 
| 71-83 The dedication of the altar, and the gifts. 
The Divine Voice from above the mercy-seat, 
81-4 The candlestick and its seven Jamps. 
6-10. 12-15a Moses to consecrate the Levites. 
+-11.15b-22 Aaron to consecrate the Levites, 
-+-23-26 Alteration of period of Levitical service. 
The Passover celebration in the 2nd year. 
96-14 Supplementary Passover for special] cases, 
15-23 The cloud and its relations with the | 
camp. 
101-8 The use of trumpets on the march, 
1096 (Ph) Use of trumpets in war, and for festivals. 


789 


91. 


* The book is also named by the Jews, from its opening word, 
727). We find in the Talmud the name O°')}p59 wipn=* book 
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B. Analysis. 


pt 11-13 

Pg [116 19b δά ω 6-10 14-22 
Ps 17-192 90 47 48-53’ 1-31 1-4 

pt 441, 

PE 3 ove, 33. 39 4 

ps 93-96 99-32 35-38 40-43 46-51 ~1-15 16" 17-20’ 


Ppt 1-31 1-21 
dig DOM Th 


Pt 


ps - ΒΗΗ͂ΒΕ ἐν = 


C. Critical Notes. 


1-4: The tribes and their encampment.—These 
opening chapters relate the numbering of the 
secular tribes (ch. 1), with their relative positions 
in the camp (ch. 2), and the numbering of the 
Levitical clans with their respective duties (ch. 
3f.). ΑΙ comes from P, but not all from the same 
stratum. If the account of the ordering of the 
census in 1116 be assigned to the great Law and 
History Book P’, then the rest of the chapter re- 
lating the execution of the order is most naturally 
attributed to a later stage of the compilation, to 
which ch. 2 may also belong. Probably Ps had 
briefer accounts of the census and the camp, which 
have been independently expanded in 1)’-** and 2, 
just as similar expanded accounts are found in 

x 35-40 and Lv 8 P* of the fulfilment of commands 
given in Ex 25-28 and 29 Ps. The remains of Pé’s 
narrative may perhaps be found in 190. 46. (46) 54 
The main grounds for this analysis are as follow : 
(1) The extreme elaboration of style, the same 
formula being 12 times repeated, with slight varia- 
tions only in “ and 32, contrasted with the account 
of the Levitical census in ch. 3, which may be 
taken as a type of Ῥέ, (2) In 11“ Aaron is associ- 
ated with Moses, ef. 44. But in 1 (cf, 315t 40-42 
it is Moses who conducts the census. In 3° Aaron 
is a gloss, for numbered issing.; and 189 is probably 
the same. (3) The order of tribes is ie. ἢ as one 
writer would hardly have varied it. Six different 
alrangements are given below for comparison. 
A adopts the strict genealogical order. B takes 
Racliel’s son after Leah’s children and puts Zilpah’s 
last. Comits Levi, gives Joseph’s sons in the order 
Ephraim, Manasseh, to make up 12, and places bB’s 
last three in reverse order, Asher, Gad, Naphtali. 
D puts Gad into Levi's place after Simeon, E moves 
the group Judah, Issachar, Zebulun to the head of 
the list, while F sets Manasseh above Ephraim in 
correspondence with their altered proportion of 


ἔχων 11’ 12-.1ὅ8, 


num bers. 
A. Gn 468 Pa B. Ex 124 Pg o. Nu 1515 Pg E.Nu2&7& 
1013-28 Ps 
Reuben Reuben Reuben Judah 
Simeon Simeon Simeon Issachar 
Levi Levi Zebulun 
L Judah ominnis 
Judah Judah Issachar Reuben 
Issachar Issachar Zebulun Simeon 
Zebulun Zebulun — Gad 
—- — Ephraim — 
Gad } ζ ὃ lr Manasseh Ephraim 
Asher Benjamin Benjamin Manasseh 
---- — —_— Benjamin 
Joseph * Dan Dan πεῖς 
R } B ---- Dan 
Benjamin Naphtali Asher 
—- _—— Gad Asher 
Dan } Β Gad le — 
Naphtali Asher f Naphtali Naphtali 


L=Leah’s sons, R=Racbel’s, Z=Zilpah’s, B=Bilhah’s, J= 
Joseph’s. * Manasseh, Ephraim. ft Joseph’s place vacant, since 
the list is of those who came down to join him in Egypt. 


(lit. ‘fifth’) of the numberings’ (Sota 36b, Joma vii. 13 cf. 
᾿Αμμεσφεκωδείμι of Origen ap. Euseb. HE vi, 25). 


NUMBERS 


a 


D. Nu 120-43 ps F. Nu 261-51 Ps 


Reuben . 46,500 Reuben . 43,730 — 2,770 
Simeon 59,300 Simeon . 22,200 —37,100 
Gad . 45,650 Gad . . 40,500 — 6,150 
Judah . 74,600 Judah . 76,500 + 1,900 
Issachar . 54,400 Issachar . 64,300 -+- 9,900 
Zebulun . 67,400 Zebulun . 60,600 + 3,100 
Ephraim . 40,500 Manasseh . 62,700 +20,500 
Manasseh . 32,200 Ephraim . 32,500 +- 8,000 
Benjamin. 35,400 Benjamin . 45,600 -+-10,200 
Dan . . 62,700 Dan . . 64,400 + 1,700 
Asher . 41,500 Asher. . 638,400 -+-11,900 
Naphtali . 53,400 Naphtali . 45,400 — 8,000 

603,550 601,730 — 1,820 
1-53 looks like a late insertion. The phrase 


‘Dwelling of the testimony’ ° > is first found 
in Ex 38% P*, 5 seems to presuppose the deserip- 
tion of the encampment in ch. ὦ. The prohibition 
(3) to number Levi should precede and not follow 
the general account of the numbering. Perhaps 
this verse has been misplaced. 

In ch. 2 we have a further variation of order in 
the names of the tribes, and the amount of un- 
necessary repetition is enormous. All] the new 
information, ἴ.6. about the position of the tribes 
in the camp and on the march, could have been 

ut in a single sentence. One or two points of 
{ cigenain confirm the assignment to P*. But the 
curlous series of parenthetical notes of the census 
results (see conspectus above) may well have been 
added later still. 

Chapter 3 is made up of differing elements, 14 
can only be P*, because it follows the late repre- 
sentation of the anointing of other priests than the 
high priest. Observe also the order Aaron and 
Moses, and the use of the formula These are the 
generations, though the sons of Moses are not 
named, and the particulars have all appeared 
before (cf. Ex 6%, Lv 10). 5° on the choice of 
the Levites for ministry, and the parts of '® on 
the Levitical census, contain nothing unsuitable to 
Pé; and the three inserted paragraphs on the 
position and duties of the Levites (cf. “* and 89) 
might be also P%, but that the reference to ‘altars’ 
in *!, whereas ΡῈ knows only one altar, and the 
mention of ‘cords’ * 87, alluded to elsewhere only 
in P* Ex 3538 39%, indicate a later origin. 11:18 and 
44. recall P» in their use of ‘I am J”,’ and may rest 
on an older basis, but do not fit on to ΡῈ here. “4 
(observe that the introductory formula is not P8’s, 
ef. 14) and 48-51 (containing several rare phrases) 
rest on the idea of the Levites as substitutes for 
the firstborn, and develop it in the style of P*. 

Chapter 4 combines an account of a fresh census 
of adult Levites, with a statement as to their 
duties. By its elaboration, its phraseology, and 
its reference to the golden altar “ (cf. Ex 30 P*), 
this chapter is marked as secondary. 

5-6: Various ceremonial laws.—The first para- 
graph (1-4) on the exclusion of the leper and the 
unclean person seems to presuppose Lv 13-15, un- 
less indeed it refers to yet earlier codifications. 
The phrase in the midst of which I dwell recalls 
Lv 15%! 9611, and suggests that, if this be not a 
passage from an earlier source, at least the editor 
caught the spirit of his older models when he added 
this supplement to relate their provisions to the 
camp of Nu 1-3.—-8 supplements Lv 5'*-6’ on the 
guilt-offering by arranging that, where the injured 
person is absent or dead and has no kinsman, the 
compensation shall go to the priest.—** mentions 
other items of priestly revenue. 

54-81, on marital jealousy, is marked as P* because 
of its archaic flavour and certain reminiscences of 
P+ (as in 12-81), with the absence of P®’s terms (ex- 
cept tabernacle 17). But after the criticism of 


| Stade (ΖΑ ΤῊΝ, 18951) it is difficult to accept it as 


i 


—— 
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a unity. The view here adopted is that two laws, 
A providing for a solemn curse on a defiled wife, 
and B furnishing a test for a wife suspected of 
defilement, have been woven together. In ** a 
real alternative of guilt or innocence is contem- 
plated. With this 3356, now a colophon, but, by 
analogy with other cases, probably originally a 
title, agrees, and the discriminating use of the 
water in 22 corresponds. On the other hand, 
in the introduction (25), to which answers a con- 
clusion in * (observe absence of connexion with 
8), the guilt is assumed, and the water is only 
the means of inflicting the curse. Similarly, A’s 
jealousy-offering is B’s memorial-offering. The 
analysis which follows rests on the above main 
grounds, and is effected by aid of the parallels and 
contrasts tabulated below. 


A 11.182 180 * 15r 18. 9 2ly 23 26γ 2Ρ 25b-26a gltar 81 
B 2 1130 304140 300 186. 19f. 22 256 to J” 26b Zar 28 
A. Paraliels and Contrasts. B. 


when a wife 2 


If any man's wife 12 
go aside 12 


lie with her carnally 18 
vibe hid... no witness lac 


the man shall uring his wife 
unto the priest 1 


meal-ofering of memorial 15. 


18. 26 ; cf, bringing iniquity 
to remembrance 15 
the priest shall set the woman 
before J” 18 
the offering put on the woman’s 
palms (Heb.) 18 
the water of bitterness 18. 2531. 
19r taken 18 ceremonially 
used and administered 3291. 
priest shall say unto the 
woman, J” make thee 
a curse 21b ; cf,27b, no alter- 
native being given (cf. 12. 
31 where her guilt is 
assumed), 


the 


and he shall make the woman | 


drink the water of bitter- 
7288 23 


being under her husband, goeth 
aside 29. 198. 

lien with thee 191. (18. 19. 20 diff, 
in Heb.) 

it be kept close (diff. gender) 13b 

he shall set the woman before 
J”, and the priest . . . 30 

meal-offering of jealousy 25. 
lor. 18». of. law of jealousy 

29, spirit of jealousy 30. Lda’ 

the priest shall bring her near, 
and set her before J" 16 

the offering is taken from the 
woman’s hand 25 

the water that causeth the curse 
19. 22, 18r, 24r prepaxed 17 
and administered 

the priest shall cause her to 
swear, and say unto the 
woman 18; of, 21r, analter- 
native being proposed, cf. 
271. and 29f., 


and afterward shali make the 
woman drink the water 
26b » οἵ, 27a (om. LXX). 


belly to swell and thigh to fall 
away 22. 27 
the offering waved before J” 
a, 


thigh falling away and belly 
swelling 21 

the offering brought to the 
altar 25> and the memorial 


burnt 2a, 


6-21; The Law of the Nazirite.—As a whole this 
ordinance conforms to the type of Lv 1-7, such 
allusions as to the door of the tent of meeting readily 
dropping out here asthere, *>® may be even earlier 
than FP, as separation unto his God? and other 
phrases recall po. ef. especially Lv 217-7 !,—*-27 The 
formula of benediction is no doubt much older than 
the setting in which ΡΒ presents it. 

718: The dedication of the altar.—It is agreed 
that this is a late section. The date given by 
comparing ! with Ex 402: 17 makes the transaction 

rior to Nu 1, yet the order and position of tribes 
in 1-4 is presupposed, and the language is more 
overladen with repetitions than anywhere else, 
the same formula being 12 times repeated, with 
only the neccessary change of 6 out of 118 English 
words in the translation.—* Apparently an isolated 
fragment of P&.—8'*, like Lv 244 and Ex 277%, 
relates to the candlestick, and seems to regulate 
the position and lighting of the lamps. It is 
probably the latest of the three passages.—>*, pro- 
viding ber a consecration rite in the case of the 
Levites, can hardly be other than secondary, as this 
service if original would surely have been ordered 
in ch. 3, when the selection of the tribe was com- 
manded, just as the consecration in Lv 8 was com- 
manded in Kx 29. Much of the earlier matter is 
repeated here, and traces may be discerned of a 
double representation, according as Moses or Aaron 


* 14 includes only and she be not defiled. 1455 given to R, 
who has inserted many harmonizing touches elsewhere. Obs. 
Its cumbrous Heb., and that spirit is masc. here, but fem. in 80, 


is the chief actor, the former being the earlier view. 
-- 38:26 Alters 4° by making the Levites begin work 
at the age of 25 instead of 30.—9*5, on the pass- 
over of the second year, is followed by an ordin- 
ance in 9:16 introduced by a narrative of an 
illustrative case *8, a type elsewhere found in P*, 
to which 1.15 may perhaps all belong.—!5-%4 is identi- 
fied as P* by its relation to Ex 40.—10!* may well 
be P8, and this ascription suits the view that Ps 
had a briefer account of the camp, now replaced 
by 2.—**, with its scene in your land (ten parallels 
in P+) instead of on the march, is held to be an 
inserted fragment of P*, cf. Lv 175 23 ete. 


§ 2. The Wanderings: 10"~-19, 


A. Summary. 


104-28 PeThe march from Sinai begun, ἔπη due 
order of camps, 39:38 Jwith Hobab as guide and the 
ark in front; Yformula used at start and halt. 


15." 
Ordinances as to drink-, dough-, and sin-offerings ; 
82-46 Psa Sabbath-breaker stoned ; 97-41 Phg blue cord 
to be worn as a memorial on the hem of the gar- 
ments. 16 4®Rebellion Jof On, Zof Dathan and 
Abiram, who are swallowed up; PKorah and his 
company burnt up for sacrilege; F*their censers 
made into a memorial ; Psa, plane sent in punish- 
ment of murmuring stopped by the atonement of 
Aaron. 17 ’€Aaron’srod that budded. 18 PeDuties 
and revenue of priests and Levites. 19 POrdin- 
ances affecting those unclean by the dead. 


B. Analysis. 


29-33 804, 18-24a 


34 


A 31-35 16 17b ἢ South 180 to weak 
i 1-15° __..... 70 δὰ to what it is 180 
vel | —_ 13--- lore Canaan Te 


J 19 22 27a to honey 28 
E40 20-2la went up 23f. 200" 270 29 


ee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee | 


Ps 10 8-11 


27b to tenta 


J 885, to pit 

E 32a households 880 to them 34 Ὁ ὁ ὁὃῸΘπ πἝ ὃ 17 Ψ 
316 gcc 35 41-50 1-13 
Ps 3c 36-40 


J J 
fl Sirsa pe LO 
Ps 3 
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C. Critical Notes. 


101. contains the first stage of P@’s itinerary after 
leaving Sinai. It is followed by an account of the 
mode of marching, which can only be P®* from its 
relation to 2, ®* being probably its close. With 
29-32 the JE thread is resumed from Ex with a 
fragment of J, whose opening may partly survive 
in Ex 18/4, its close being omitted in favour of the 
view of guidance given in 9117: Both this para- 
graph and 338. 35 are linguistically connected with J. 
The poetical refrains in ** may well have come 
from the Book of the Wars of J”. Contrast the 
advance of the ark in J with its central place in P. 
1115 is hard to place, and is given to E, because 
it does not fit the J context, and follows E in 
speaking of Moses praying. Dillmann regards the 
incident as part of E’s manna story, now displaced 
by J and P; Bacon views it as a sequel to the 
perilous contest with Amalek Ex 17816, which 
really comes in after the departure from Horeb. 
In ‘85 ig found a story of the people’s discontent 
with the manna, their demand for flesh, the sending 
of the quails, and the resulting plague. The 
language (see below) connects this with J, and the 
description of the manna as a natural thing, though 
divinely provided, is agreeable to his general treat- 
ment of such incidents. But the story is dislocated 
by a double set of insertions. (1) There isa series 
which tells of Moses’ burden of responsibility being 
relieved by the inspiration of seventy prophet- 
elders. (2) In 190-12.15 we find the language of J, 
but matter incongruous with this context, fitting 
in well, however, as Bacon suggests, between Ex 33° 
and 2, a point in JE which must have been quite 
close to this before P was inserted. Accordingly 
(1) is ascribed to E, as the emphasis on prophecy 
and tle phraseological features require, but not to 
its earhest stage. Rather it is a secondary (15) 
parallel to the Jethro incident of Ex 18. (2) is 
regarded asa misplaced portion of J. See EXODUS, 
ad loc. (1) and (2) were probably already united 
in JE, and transferred hither together. Ch. 12 is 
given as a whole to E*. Bacon suggests that the 
Cushite woman is Jethro’s daughter, who is name- 
less in Ex 18, 

Minor clues.—J—mized multitude 4 cf. Ex 1238; Jthy servant 
Jfound favour 11.16; Jeonceived 12; sanctify yourselves 18 Ex 
1022. against to-morrow 18 Ex 810.23; Jamong you 20 (Heb.); 


Jjlocks and herds 22; went forth a wind from J" 31 cf. Ex 1018b 
[42lb:s Jyet, ere 33 (Heb.); the people journeyed . . . 35 1216. for 
gay unto me 12 gee Ex 331-3, 

E—Eprayed 2; bear... alonel4.17; Felders 18. 2.80. the 
tent of meeting 18 124 Ex 337, which was outside the camp 26 124f 
Ex 337-11 ct. its central position in P; the elowd in connexion 
with the tent 25 125 Ex 339 ct. Ex 1321 1419; Eprophet, prophesy 
25-29 196f.° Joshua as the minister of Moses 28 Ex 2413 3311; 
Miriam 121 Ex 1520; the man Moses 123 Ex 113; meek 125 ef. 
1129; speak against 121.8 215.7*; vision 128 Gn 151 462, Edream 
128: heal 1213 Gn 2017 Ex 1526, 

13-14: The sending of the spies.—The numerous 
duplicates and divergences in this section re- 
quire explanation, and find it adequately in the 
hypothesis that J E and P are all represented in 
combination, while the very phenomena which dis- 
prove unity furnish clues to the tracing of the 
separate threads. ‘The analysis given above is for 
the most part covered by the evidence collected 
below. 

Parallels and Contrasts.—J—(a) Caleb 14%4 and others sent 
by Moses 1327 into the South 17.22 (ct. land of the South 23) to 
see the land 18: (Ὁ) they come unto Hebron % cf. Gn 1318; (0) 
they report to Moses 27; (ἃ) that the people are strong %.31 cf. 
18, children of Anak 22.28 cf. Jos 1514 Jg 119, οὔ, sons of A. 38r ; 

e) and that the land Jfloweth with milk and honey 57 148; 
(ἢ the people wept 1415 cf, 1110-18; (6) in fear of falling by the 
sword 148 cf, 43*, their Jwives and little ones becoming @ prey 148 
ef. 31 Dt 139; (h) Caleb stills the people 30f 148f.—despise (45) 
1411. 23 1630; signs 1411 cf. Ex 480; Jthe Lord 1417; 14188. Js 
cf. Ex 346-9, 


E—{a) [In Dt 122, perh. founded on E, 12 unnamed men | 


are sent at the request of the people] into the mountains lic 
cf. 29 1440. 44. (bh) they come unto the valley of Eshcol 2 and 
return to Kadesh %b; (c) they bring back word to them (the 


people) 25>; (d) that 5 peoples occupy all the land 29 (ct. 
geography of 1449) cf. few or inany 18, including the (gigantic) 
Nephilim 33; (6) and showed them the fruit of the land 380. 210 
οἵ. 20.23; (f) the people c7y out 1415; (8) plotting return to 
Egypt 144—Ebecause of (Heb.) 4; Eone to another 144; 
mourned 1439 Gn 3734 Ex 334. 

P—(a) Moses, by J’’s command, sends Hoshea (Joshua) and 
Caleb with ten others to spy out the land of Canaan 1-15 (Pspy 
out 1. 16+ 174. 21. 25. 32ab 148. 7. 34. 36. 38) : (b) they spy out the land 
from Zin unto Rehob, i.e. from end to end 21, and return... 
at the end of 40 days (cf. 1434) ... unto the wilderness of 
Paran 2a; (0) they report (an evil report 32 1437) to Moses and 
to Aaron, and to all the Peongregation 26a cf. 145.26f. 5 (qd) that 
all the people they saw in tt are men of great stature 32b; 
(6) and that the land .. . eateth up the inhabitants thereof 32; 
(Ὁ) the Peongregation . . . Pmurmur (1427-29) against Boses and 
against Aaron 1418.2.5: (6) Joshua (not named in JE) and 
Caleb expostulate 1408. 9.10, Would God (oh that) 142 203 Gn 
1718 ; Pstone with stones (Heb.) and Pthe glory of J" 1410; Phear 
iniquities 1494; PI the Lord 1435; Pplague 1437, 


15: Sundry laws.—*"8 has received the customary 
setting from R*®, but, at least so far as *, seems to 
rest on a basis older than Ῥὲ, With Ὁ οἵ, P® in 
Ly 1922 2510 252, and observe a burnt-offering or a 
sacrifice 8, cf. Lv 178 P®. Ly 2 regulates the in- 
dependent meal-ofiering; this prescribes it as 
an adjunct to animal offerings.—*!*, in which 
the person changes from 3rd to 2nd, supplements 
the preceding by prescribing and regulating the 
drink-offermg ; it may be P*, as may 15:18, which 
provides for the case of strangers, as in Lv 17, where 
also this element may not be primary.—'™*!, whose 
opening words in Heb. differ from *°, may also rest 
on an early basis. or the usage cf. Ezk 4489 - 
2-31 in its present form must rank as P*, and its 

lace in the chronological series would seem to be 
vetween Ly 5!" and Lv 4; but in places it recalls 
P+, e.g. in *°3!, ef. Lv 20 (the penalties) and 24°?,— 
82-36 is like the secondary element in Lv 241%, which 
see. The closing formula, as J” commanded Jfoses, 
is common only in P*, 

16; Korah, Dathan, and Abiram.—Here we find 
not only a double JE thread, whose strands are 
separable on grounds mainly phraseological, but a 
twofold priestly representation. In JE we have 
to do with a civil disturbance, JOn and perhaps 
Korah, or EDathan and Abiram, being the ring- 
leaders, but in P with an assertion of ecclesiastical 
rights. By giving in the same order the connected 
points in the four variations of the narrative as 
much will be done as space allows to justify the 
analysis, and at the same time the characteristics 
of each will emerge. 


Paraliels and Contrasts.—_J—(a) The leaders, Bacon suggests, 
were Korah the son of Kenaz, a kinsman of Oaleb, cf. 1 Ch 248, 
and On the son of Peleth 14; (b) they charge Moses with 
tyranny and failure as leader 18f. ; (0) Moses protests indignantly 
15; (ἃ) isolates the offenders 26>; (6) and prophesies an earth- 
quake 27e-30 which forthwith takes place 31, and the GrounpD 
cleaves asunder, and they and ail that appertain to them go 
down alive into Sheol 30f. 33a,—Jjiowing .. . honey 13f- 5 to kill 
us 13 ef, Ex 1411 173: Jtents 26>; consumed 2%6b Gn 1823f. 1915.17; 
Jlittle ones 27¢; vindication of Moses’ commission 28 cf, Ex 310 413. 
18 §22_despised 30 1120 1411. 23, 

E—{a) The leaders are Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, sons 
of Reuben 16lce: (b) they rise up before Moses 28, refuse to come 
when summoned 12.140. complaining of harshness and failure 
to enrich them 146; (0) JSfoses and the Eelders of Israel (his 
judicial colleagues Ex 18) visit the offenders; (d) who stand at 
the door of their tents 27, all Israel being round about them 343 
(e) the BARTH opens her mouth and swallows up them and their 
HOUSEHOLDS (ct. 27¢ 333) and closes upon them 32a. 880 s (f) ail 
Israel flee at the cry of them *4—/fields and vineyards 140 2017 
2122 Ex 225, 

Ps—{a) The leader is Korah 14, perhaps borrowed from J, and 
his associates, who are not Levites, are the 250 princes af the 
Peongregation (cf. 273, where it is implied that a Manassite 
might have been among them 20. 6f 18.39); (0) they complain of 
the sacerdotal pretensions of Moses and Aaron, a8 against the 
whole congregation 3, ye take too much upon you, ye sons 
of Levi 70 (transposed now from end of 3); (c) Afoses P falls on 
his face, and then announces an ordeal] for the morrow by 
offering incense 4-7 ; (d) all the congregation are assembled by 
Korah at the door of the tent of meeting, Moses and Aaron are 
bidden to escape the coming general ruin, their intercession 
procures permission to the congregation to depart from the 
tabernacle, t.e. of J”, the words ‘of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram’ 
being a gloss, ᾿Ξ not being used of a human dwelling 18. 34. 
263.27: (6) fire then comes forth from J” (t.e. presumably from 
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the tabernacle) and consumes the 250 96; (ἢ on the outbreak 
of murmuring at this a plague immediately visits the congre- 
gation, until Aaron by atonement averts its spread 41-50,—The 
language of the priestly writer is unmistakable. 

Ps—(a) The leader is Korah, the son... of Levi 18, who is 
supported by his company (Heb. congregation, used by Pé only 
of the entire assembly, the true reading in 5f probably being 
the congregation for his company) 11-16. 40, 7.2. αἷΐ his brethren 
the sons of Levi with him; (0) they are gathered together 
against J", and murmur against Aaron 11, for they seek the 
priesthood 19; (6) the test is to be the burning of incense 17; 
(d) all that appertained unto Korah 32> perished from among 
the assembly 32¢ (observe that Pe’s fire has still to come 35, 80 
that this is distinct); (e) the censers of these sinners are beaten 
out for a covering of the altar, and as a memorial of the rights 
of the priesthood 36-40, 

17-18: These chapters are by general agreement 
assigned to ῬῈῊ, But Carpenter (Oxf. Hex. ad loc.) 
gives reasons for considering this one of the earliest 
portions of that work, with which it is not quite 
uniform either in form (e.g. the address to Aaron 
instead of Moses 18}:* 2°) or in substance (6.9. the 
ignorance of 3°!° in 1877),—18%5-82 on the tithe of 
the tithe (observe the address to Moses 35) appears 
to inelude fresh material. 

19, on uncleanness by the dead, fills a serious gap 
noticeable in Lv 11-15. 1:15 prob. rests on old usage, 
but bears marks of late codification (e.g. Eleazar 
the priest 3, statute of the law? 317), The opening 
of *" This is the law of at once suggests Pt (ef. on 
Leviticus 1-7), and nothing seems to be incon- 
sistent with this. Can this section have belonged 
once to Lv 11-15 and been transferred here where 
the water of separation, whose preparation and 
use are described in 1715, is more elaborately regu- 
lated ? 


§ 3. The Plains of Moab: 20-36. 
A. Analysis. 


J 8a to Moses 5 8b to water 

Ἑ 2) -᾿ σα σι Rae teen a 14-18 
Pg la to month 2 300 -4 6-82 to brother 890-13 "ὦ 
Pa 
J 19-20 ath x ᾿ 1-3 

E {1a to border 22a to Kades 4b-9 
52 () Se ee ee 22b-29 °° O | wie or 
Ps 
J 16-20 24b-25 26/ 32 33-357 
EQO1......... Wib-15 21-24a Jabbok = = 27-31 ὁ 
ἘΠ laces Tjeabartte eS " 
Ps 
J 80 - 11 171. 22-36a Ammon 
E a ee B10 12716 18-21 86 b-37a 
ὦ; π᾿ δ 
Pa 
37b 9 - = 27’ 28 29-30’ 1-19 20-24 25 
38 40 ἢ, 1-267 

"ὦ Ο SR % 3 5 OO, ) A ἘΠΕ τ tas 
Pa 
A i 1b-2 80 -4 

Ἢ A 3a 5 

= i) 5 ἘΣ καρ ΘΟ  ςοςς τὸς πο ρηρ-- -τοἱἱν 
Ps 6-18 1-7 8-11’ 12-57 68’ 59-65 


ΠΣ = 99---9ρ---.-91----90..- 


1-1 1-31 1-40 1-16 1-54 1-38 
J 39 40' 41f, 

ie guid anaaneeennice 3 3 wt 9 4 sues = 5 sieiaacs 3 6 ἘΠ 
Ps 1-56 1-29 1-34 1-13 


B, Summary. 


201-18 EDeath of Miriam. 4J?Water from the rock, 
M4-29 JEWailure of the route through Edom; Fdeath 


of Aaron. 21] JFighting with the Canaanites; Ethe 


brazen serpent; J£eonquest of the Amorites and 
occupation of their country. 22-24 4®Story of 
Balaam. 25 Sin and punishment of Israel Fin the 
matter of Baal-Peor, J¥in going after the women Jof 
Moab, Pof Midian. 26-36 all P (except 325° JMan- 


assite conquests beyond Jordan): for contents see 
below. 


C. Critical Notes, 


20-21: 1» on Miriam’s death is given to E, ef. 123 
Ex 15” and Gn 35%, In 85 (the people strove—ct. the 
congregation, the assembly, the children of Israel— 
with Moses—ct. with J” *, Moses and Aaron 3: δ: 1) 
ὅ (cf. 1644 Ex 171-3) 8 (spcak unto the rock, et. take 
the rod, presumably to smite the rock 88, unless 
Cornill’s reconstruction be adopted, by which ἢ is 
transposed to form the first command in P, dis- 
obedience to which constitutes the offence) there 
are separated elements assigned to J’s Meribah 
story, E’s having come in Ex 17. The rest of 18 
(with its sequel in 7") ig left for P, though it 
looks as if the editor had out of tenderness obscured 
the account of the sin of Moses and Aaron (ef. the 
stronger expression in ™ rebelled),—1*-18- 21a and 
2171-4 are obviously from one hand, while 1% 2» 
show marks of difference pointing to J, as the 
other passages are reminiscent of E. Thus with 
highway ct. king’s way “ 21”, and note that in J a 
formidable military advance 39 causes a retreat 2)», 
whereas E relates a, mere refusal #*, which leaves 
the people still at Kadesh to move at leisure 2”. 

Marks of J are:—Jcatile, Jmuch people, strong hand Ex 319 
139 320), turned away, ct. turned aside 17 2122; and of E:— 
messengers 14 2121, Kadesh 1b.14.18.22 1326. travail that hath 
befallen us 14 Ex 188, went down tnto Eg. 16 Jos 245, a long 
tume (Heb. many days) 15 Gn 9184 Jos 247, evil entreated 15 
Jos 2420, an angel 16 Ex 1419, border 16f.21 2113.22, feld .. . 
vineyard 17 2122 1614, by the way to 214> 1455, spake against 
215-7 121, sinned 217 1410, take away 217 Ex 2325, Eprayed, 
standard (or banner) 218 Ex 1715mg.), 

21% The fighting between the Canaanite (the 
king of Arad being prob. a gloss) and Israel is 
generally supposed to be told by J, but the 
phenomena are conflicting, and the ascription to 
J must be left as doubtful. 

21 follows on 20°, the death of Aaron, but 4-9 
continues 207, the march from Kadesh, and the 
story of the serpents is also given to E on the 
ground of verbal parallels, see above.—}0-1 1b-15 
and }**° consist of extracts from itineraries assigned 
to P, E, and J. Each opens with a different for- 
mula, P1018 991, 33, EQ0% 91}10. 12.13 of. Dt 105%, a 
fragment prob. from EH, 718. 180-20. 1Ρ acreeg with 
Jg 1118 (prob. based on E) but not with Nu 33%, 
Observe that in™ the people are not so far on as 
in *, and that in “> another J fragment begins 
which has its sequel in 33 (Ammon is left out in 
Jg 11% and * ||"). J tells of conquest and occu- 
pation of czézes and towns 35. 35. E of the land 33. 3), 

Some J phrases may be added :—whereof J” said 18 1029, 
gather , .. together ct. P207 £1128 Heb, form, cf. Ex 318 479, 
sang Isr. this song Ex 151, field of Moab 2 Gn 3635 cf. Gn 323, 
looketh down upon 29 2398, 43-35 from its similarity of matter to 
pie is regarded asa gloss, no mention of Og being now found 
In Ji, 

22-24; In the art BALAAM will be found a com- 
parison of the accounts in P and JE, and also of 
the main reasons for the analysis of JE. It will 
be enough here to subjoin some of the more striking 
details on which the partition rests. 

J—{a) Moab is distressed 8b Ex 112, (h) the elders of Moab7 
ae of Midian 4.7) are sent as messengers 5a 2412 (servants of 

alak 18) unto Balaam, (c)to the land of the children of his 
people Caminé, perh. read with good auth. of Ammon) 5c, (ἃ) 
with rewards 7 ef, 18 2413 and promise of promotion to honour 
17. 87b 2411 ; (6) Balaam sets out innocently 34 accompanied only 
by his 2 servants 22 and is appre and warned throggs the ass 
22-358 (35br), (f) the Jangel of J” appearing 31 by day 22-35; (6) in 
spite of his fame for magic 7241 Balaam responds solely to the 

pirit of God 242, having promised not to go beyond the word of 
J 18 9418-- Jbless . . . Jeurse 6249, silver and gold 182418 Gn 132 
2435.58; ride 22.30 Gn 2481, sword drawn in... %.31 Jog 613, 
turn aside 23.26 2021, these three times 28-32 2410r cf, 1422, gif 
thy life long 89 Gn 48156. ; Jthy (his) place 2411. 25, 
8.) Moab is sore afraid 34; (h) the princes of Moab are sent 
for B, &-16.19-21. 40 238.17; (0) to Pethor, which is by the River (i.e. 
Euphrates, in the far East, cf. Aram 237) 5>cf. Gn 312] Ex 2331 


Jos 242f. 14f > (d) urgency being shown by a second more dis- 
tinguished embassy 45 while B. is welcomed with a feast 49; (0) 
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Balaam is first forbidden to go 12, then let go with a caution 20, 
(Ὁ God speaking to him at night 8-12. 198. - (¢) Balaam twice with 
lavish sacrifices tries to win an acceptable message 2317. 14, yet 
will only speak what God speaks to him 2 or puts in his mouth 
38 235.12. 16—bring . . . word 81326, God came unto B. 9. 20 Gn 203 
3124, saddled his ass 21 Gn 223, utmost part 36b 2016, send 37 
cf. Jos 249, offered 234 Gn 2213, 


251-5 is almost the last piece of JE in Nu, and 
contains both elements. J—(a) the people, (b) 
began to commit whoredom with the daughters of 
Moab, (0) who seduced them to worship their 
gods? Ex 84144-.. (d) J” isangry, and bids Moses take 
all the chiefs and hang them up before the sun 4, 

E—(a) Jsr.14,(b) abode in Shittim™ Jos 21, (6) 
and Isr. joined himself to the Baal of Peor*; (ἃ) 
Moses bids the judges (cf. Ex 18) slay every one his 
men who had sinned ©. 

25°15 has lost its beginning, but itis clearly Ps, 
and may have ascribed the temptation by Midian- 
itish women to Balaam (cf. 3118 P*), RP seems to 
have preferred 15. as a commencement, but the 
plague raging in ® does not answer either to ὁ or 5. 
6-18 interrupts the connexion with 26! and is 
assigned to P*, preparing the way for 31. 

26 relates the second census of the people after 
the forty years. It is encumbered with interpola- 
tions in 9.19. 11. 58a. 68-61. 64f., and can hardly be Pé. 
The order of tribes follows 139-93 P* (except Man- 
asseh before Ephraim, see table above), and the 
clans are dependent on Gn 468% P*, Moreover, the 
order for the division of the land is given to Moses, 
who was not to enter it, 27138. Dt 32%, and with- 
out even naming the land or announcing its con- 
quest (contrast 33514. 5426.) The phrase as J” com- 
manded Moses is also late. Thus 26 may be based 
on ΡῈ but belongs now to P*. 

27*-, on the case of Zelophehad’s daughters, 
follows on 26°25, and the phraseology is of like 
character with 26,—*4 andl Dt 32%-2 can hardly 
both be original. The suggestion of Dillmann is a 
happy one, that the insertion of Dt in P required 
the announcement of the death of Moses to be 
placed later, and that this passage, which does not 
open like Ῥέ, has been inserted by an editor to fill 
the gap.—'* is then supposed to have been orig. 
preceded by Dt 32%-5, probably an account of 
Moses’ death followed (cf. Nu 20?-®9), 

28 f., a detailed list of the offerings prescribed 
for the full round of sacred seasons, is given to P*. 
Its position among other supplements and away 
from the calendar in Lv 23 dated forty years back, 
its uniform inclusion of the later elements of Lv 23 
and addition of the New Moon festival, the elabora- 
tion of 292-38 on the Feast of Booths or Ingathering 
(observe that both names are dropped), and the 
phraseological indications, all converge towards the 
same conclusion. 

30, on Vows, may rest on an older, simpler basis, 
but it is shown by its style to be itself late. It 
does not attach itself to Lv 27 or Nu 6. 

31, on the war with Midian, comes awkwardly 
after the message about Moses’ death. Some 

hrases (go to meet 13, thy servants 33) suggest a 
Neventinspe on J, ora borrowing of his language 
which is foreign to P% The ignoring of Joshua 
in favour of Phinehas *, and Eleazar’s unique 
exercise of authority 7, point to P*', and the 
peculiar phraseology confirms this. 

321-38 on the settlement of the 24 tribes, has still 
stronger indications of an underlying J element; 
but here, too, the whole must be given to P*. For 
the complication of evidence see Oxf. Hex.—**-*, 
in which the conquest of Gilead, assumed in 1, 
is assigned to a Manassite clan, from its resem- 
blance to Jg 1, is given to J, cf. 2155. 82. but ® is 
a harmonizing interruption. Cf. also Jg 104. 

33! gives an itinerary, largely based on JH 
(esp. J), with 40 stations in 40 years. Its position 
in the book and its mixed contents lea 


to its! 
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being ascribed like 31f. to P*.—*-5§ seems derived 
by P* from 2 sources, (1) a command, belonging to 
the school of ΡΒ (ef. Liv 261 3° 2074), to drive out the 
Canaanites, destroy images, and possess the land 
δ10 58, Sof. ; (2) an order to divide the land by lot %, 
based (in part verbally) on 26°-5%,—341-15 describes 
minutely the future boundaries of the land W. of 
Jordan which Moses had never seen, but only 
alludes vaguely to the eastern regions he had 
seen.—*-* names the tribal agents for the de- 
limitation. Comparison with analogous passages 
in Ῥὲ and with the account in Jos of the actual 
division, make it most unlikely that this can be Ps, 
though it may be an expansion of a briefer section, 
cf. Jos 14?, 

35 combines two orders, about 48 Levitical cities 
18 (contrast 1829. *4, where priests and Levites have 
no property, only income), and about blood -re- 
venge **4, The latter has terms foreign to Ῥὲ (e.g. 
high priest, holy oil 55. *8), and, after a full close 39, 
resumes the subject and closes with a verse ™ 
borrowed from an earlier source like P#, cf. 19%, 
Lv 1551 18%, refers to the cities of refuge, and 
both sections are best understood as not having 
formed part of P¥.—36 supplements 27!" on the 
rights of heiresses. 

§ 4. AUTHORSHIP AND DatE.—Only in a broad 
sense do these questions arise. We can speak 
of schools of writing and periods of composition, 
but we cannot name an individual or dogmatize 
about a year. In the wider sense the results of 
criticism as sketched above lead to some definite 
conclusions. All the strata of literary deposit in 
the Hex. seem to be laid bare in a section taken 
through the Book of Numbers. (1) If the earliest 
and latest elements in J were put in writing be- 
tween B.C. 850 and 650, as the indications suggest, 
then the bits of folk-song and the traditions of 
national life and movement which are associated 
with them in 20-2] must be dated amongst the 
oldest. The stories of Hobab (ch. 10), of the manna 
and quails (ch. 11), of Caleb and the spies (ch. 1372-*4), 
of the revolt of (Korah and) On (ch. 16), and the 
episode of Balaam, take a middle place, while the 
advanced conceptions and lofty tone of parts of 
chs. 1] and 14 represent the last contributions of 
this school. (2) Similarly, E hasits archaic frag- 
ments of verse, from the Book of the Wars of J” or 
elsewhere, with brief notes of international rela- 
tions in chs. 20-21, its middle period producing 
the narratives of Caleb and the spies (ch. 13), of 
Dathan and Abiram (ch. 16) and of Balaam 
(ch, 22f.), and its latest stage illustrated by the 
account of the seventy elders (ch. 11), and the 
complaint of Aaron and Miriam (ch. 12), (3) Even 
D has its echo in one paragraph, 21%, (4) The 
four stages of priestly legislation and _ historio- 
graphy are met in turn. The peculiar notes of the 
Law of Holiness P® are detected twice, namely, in 
10% and 15°41, and suspected elsewhere. The 
careful codifying of priestly teaching (P*) is pre- 
served in 5f. 15.19. The priestly groundwork of 
law and history (P%), though probably at many 
points displaced in favour of an expanded version, 
is kept in parts of 1. 3. 9. 10, which are occupied 
with the census of laity and clergy in the holy 
congregation, the second Passover, and the first 
moving of the oem from Sinai; it recounts the 
story of the spies (ch. 13), the sacrilege of Korah 
and the congregation (ch. 16), and the budding of 
Aaron’s rod (ch. 17), provides for priests and 
Levites (ch. 18), and tells of the death of Aaron 
(ch. 20), the heroism of his grandson Phinehas (ch. 
25), and the choice of Joshua (ch. 27). 

The remainder, occupying more than half of the 
whole book, though as far as possible from being 
homogeneous, must come under the one heading of 
priestly supplements P*, some of them little later 
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in time than P#, others among the latest additions 
to the Hex. Enough has been said above to enable 
the student to form his own conclusions about these. 

8 8, HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE.—Again, the dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the direct witness 
to the past and the indirect evidence as to the 
times of the writers. The whole book is abund- 
antly significant in the latter sense, J E illustrating 
for us how antiquity looked in the palmy days of 
Israel’s national greatness, and P revealing the 
effect of circumstances in changing the point of 
view, and so transforming almost beyond recogni- 
tion the picture of the past. But, except in places 
where there is independent reason to suppose that 
P rests on some part of JE which it has displaced, 
it is impossible here, any more than elsewhere, to 
accept its testimony as in the modern sense his- 
torical. Even the earlier sources can be used only 
with discrimination as supplying data for histori- 
cal conclusions. But the general facts of the 
delay in entering Canaan, the roundabout route, 
and the conquest of the Amorites, being witnessed 
by both lines of tradition, and agreeable to the 
rest of our knowledge, emerge as well established. 
See, further, separate arts. on MOSES, etc. 

§ 6 RELIGIOUS VALUE. — What has been said 
under this head in the arts. on ExopUS and 
LEVITICUS is largely applicable to the continuation 
of those booksin Numbers. But a word may be 
added on that which is distinctive. (1) The fact 
is well brought out that a nation as well as an 
individual may have a moral and religious char- 
acter, and be bound by its acts. Proved to be 
unprepared for conquest and colonization, Israel 
is subjected to the discipline of delay. (2) The 
need of divine guidance is symbolized by the ad- 
vance of the ark (JIL) or the cloud (P). (3) Types 
of character are presented whose lessons teach us 
still: Moses with the meekness of a strong nature 
under restraint, Miriam with the petty jealousy 
which often disfigures even good women, Caleb 
honest and whole-hearted, Balaam weak but not 
worthless; popular movements are described 
which have ther modern parallels—the fickleness 
of the mob,—‘ little Israelites’ to-day, Chauvinists 
to-morrow,—their disposition to blame anybody but 
themselves, the readiness of the laity to assert 
their rights rather than fulfil their duties,—all 
these are before us Pipes in JE. (4) Taking 
the description of the feamp and congregation 
given in Ῥὲ and P* as an ideal picture of the past 
whose value is in its symbolism, even as the 
picture of the future in the Apocalypse is in the 
game way precious, there is much to be gleaned: 
—the order and particularity, the distribution of 
duties, the equalization of burdens, the provisions 
for unity by co-operation, the elaboration of a 
stately ceremonial, nothing being left to the spur 
of the moment, but confusion avoided by fulness 
of rubrical direction,—in all this there is latent a 
wealth of suggestion as to the nature, the worship, 
and the organization, not to say tle financial 
management, of the Church of to-day. (5) Perhaps 
the highest point is reached in the lofty and yet 
broad view of prophetic inspiration found in 511 1. : 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets ! 
Accordingly, it only needs that the Lord should 
put His Spirit upon the modern readers of Num- 
bers, and they will not fail to find fresh truth 
breaking forth out of this portion of His word. 


LITERATURE.—Apart from the works cited under HexaTruca 
and the general commentaries, there is little to refer to. B.W. 
Bacon, Ifxodus, 1894, is valuable for JH; the Oxf. Lex. 1900 
(ed. by J. E. Carpenter and the present writer) has been used 
largely, and may be consulted for fuller information; the vol.in 
the Eapos. Bible is by R. A. Watson; preachers may also refer 
to Bp. Hall’s Contemplations ; the forthcoming vol. by G. Β. 
Gray in the Intern. Crit. Com. has a large gap to fill. 


G. HARFORD-LATTERSBY. 


NUMENIUS (Νουμήνιος), the son of Antiochus, 
was one of the ambassadors sent by Jonathan, 
about B.C. 144, to renew the treaty between the Jews 
and Romans. He was also charged with letters 
from the high priest and the Jewish people to the 
Spartans and others, in order to establish friendly 
relations with them (1 Mac 12!) The am- 
bassadors were well received at Sparta (26. 14°°-*) 
and at Rome (7b. 12%), and sent back to Judea 
with a safe-conduct. Subsequently, about the 
time of the popular decree in favour of Simon (B.C. 
141), Numenius was sent with another embassy to 
Rome, taking as a present a golden shield weigh- 
ing a thousand minas. The Senate passed a decree 
in favour of the Jews, guaranteeing them the un- 
disturbed possession of their country, and gave to 
the ambassadors letters to the neighbouring kings 
and independent States, informing them of tlie 
terms of this decree. The embassy returned to 
Jerusalem in B.C. 189 (1 Mac 15'5%4). See art. 
Lucius, and οἵ, Schiirer, HJP I. i. 266-268. 

Η. A. WHITE. 

NUN (3).—The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 14th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by 2. 


NUN (p: ‘fish,’ in 1 Ch 7” 5 Non, LXX Navy 
[possibly a primitive error in transcription, NATH 
for NAYN], hence Nave of Sir 46! AV).—The father 
of Joshua, the successor of Moses, Ex 33", Nu 11%, 
Jos l'ete. On the probability that Nun is a clan 
rather than a personal name, and on its bearing on 
totemism, see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, pp. 96, 102; 
ef. also W. Rt. Smith, Kinship, p. 2214, 


NURSE (πον méneketh, περὶ ’Gmeneth, τροφό5). 
—1. The term méneketh (root [p31] ‘ suck’) desig- 
nated a foster-mother. Deborah had been such 
to Rebekah, and the maternal devotion was 
maintained throughout her life, Gn 24° 358, By 
Miriam’s readiness of resource the mother of 
Moses became his appointed nurse, Ex 27, The 
same meaning of ‘ nurse’ occurs in 2 K 112, Is 4955, 
ef. the use of «τροφός in 1 Th 27, and τροφοφορεῖν in 
Dt 1%. In the East a child is usually nursed till 
over two years of age. 2. ’Omeneth (root [}2x] ‘ con- 
firm,’ ‘support’) is a more general term applying 
to any female attendant in charge of children. 
Thus Naomi became nurse to Obed (Ru 4"), and 
Mephibosheth was five years old when he fell from 
the arms of his nurse (’omeneth) 25 44, 

ὃ. The ‘nursing-father’ (jos Nu 11%, Is 4038) 
would be found only in families of rank and 
wealth. Among the Emirs or leading families of 
the Lebanon, one of the dependants, usually a 
Ἐπ relative, 1s appointed to this office. He 

ecomes the constant companion, playmate, and 
guardian of the heir, carrying him when tired, 
and giving him later his first lessons in borse- 
manship and manly sports. In old age his re- 
lationship to the family is not forgotten, and care 
is taken that he shall not suffer want. In Pref. 
to AV the translators (apparently regardless of 
the difference between the nursing-father and the 
nursing-mother) say: ‘And lastly, that the Church 
be sufficiently provided for, is so agreeable to good 
reason and conscience, that those mothers are holden 
to be lesse cruell, that kill their children as soone 
as they are borne, then those noursing fathers and 
mothers (wheresoever they be) that withdraw from 
them who hang upon their breasts (and upon whose 
breasts againe themselves doe hange to receive the 
spirituall and sincere milke of the word) livelyhood 
and support fit for their estates.’ And Thomas 
Fuller is yet bolder when he says: ‘He set before 
the King the hainousnesse of sacriledge ; how great 
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@sinne it was when Princes, who should be nurs- 
ing-fathers and suckle the Church, shall suck from 
it’ (Holy Warre, ii. 5, p. 49). 

For the ’*oménim who acted as tutors (2 K 10} 5, 
ef, Est 27), see EDUCATION, 1. G. M. MACKIE, 


NURTURE.—The verb to nurture occurs occa- 
sionally in Sirach as the translation of παιδεύω 
(Sir 18 212 293 3119 402%), It is also found in 
2KEs 812 ‘Thou .. . nurturedst it in thy law’ 
(erudisti eum in lege tua). The subst. is found 
in Wis 3" and Eph 6% as the tr. of παιδεία, as 
well as in Sir 22° ‘want of nurture,’ Gr. ἀπαι- 
δευσία. Now both in LXX and NT παιδεία and 
παιδεύω describe, not ‘nurture’ in the modern 
use of that word, but training, especially such 
training or discipline as involves restraint and 
even chastisement. Chastise and chastening or 
chastisement are often the best translation, as in 
He 12% 7-10, In Lk 231% # the verb is used of the 
scourging of a malefactor : it is rendered ‘chastise’ 
inEV. Inthe 16th cent. ‘nurture’ was an excellent 
equivalent for παιδεύω and παιδεία, as it contained 
the idea of training by means of chastisement or 
tribulation. Thus Dt 8° Tind. ‘As a man nurtereth 
his sonne, even so the Lorde thy God nurtereth 
the’ (AV and RV ‘chasteneth’); Dt 2118 Tind. ‘Yf 
any man have a sonne that is stuburne and dis- 
obedient that he will not herken unto the voyce of 
his father and voyce of his mother, and they have 
taught him nurture’; He 12% Tind. ‘And they 
verely for a feane dayes nurtred us after their 
awne pleasure’; 1 K 12" Cov. ‘My father correcte 
you with scourges, but I wyl nourtoure you with 
scorpions’; Ps 9410 Cov. ‘He that nurtureth the 
Heithen, and teacheth a man knowledge, shal not 
he punysh ?’ (see Driver’s note on this passage in 
Paral. Psalter, p. 477). Rutherford is fond of the 
word and illustrates its meaning in his day admir- 
ably: thus, Letters, No. xcviil. ‘I get my meat 
from Christ with nurture, for seven times a-day I 
am lifted up and casten down’; No. Ixx. ‘ You 
have had your own large share of troubles, and a 
double portion ; but it saith your Father counteth 
you not a bastard; full-begotten bairns are nur- 
tured.’ 

Shaks. uses the word twice, and in both places 
in the sense of the result of training: Zempest, 
IV. i, 189— 


“ἃ born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick’ ; 


As You Like It, ut. vii. 97— 


‘Vet am I inland bred 
And know some nurture.’ 


This is the meaning in Sir 31” and 40”, where 
AYV has ‘well-nurtured,’ RV ‘ well-mannered’ and 
‘ well-instructed’: the Gr. 1s πεπαιδευμένος. 
J. HASTINGS. 

NUTS.—The equivalent of two Heb. words— 
1. ows boinim, τερέβινθοι, terebinthi. The (unused) 
sing., 785. b6ten, of this is perhaps the cognate of 
the Arab. buém, the n being substituted for the m. 
This word in Arab. is generic for terebinth. Its 
generic character seems to have been lost in Heb., 
in which are several words the signification of 
which is uncertain as between the terebinth and 
the oak. (See OAK). Doubtless the form botnim, 
the plural of the assumed j»3, refers, in the only 
passage in which it occurs (Gn 43"), to pistachio 
nuts. They are the fruit of Pistacia vera, L., a 
tree of the Order Anacardiacee, 10-20 ft. high, 
with 1-2 pair of odd pinnate leaflets 3-5 in. long, 
or simple ovate leaves. The nut is oblong, apicu- 
late, # in. long, 4 in. broad, with green oily 
cotyledons. It is doubtfully indigenous, but every- 
where cultivated in the orchards near cities. The 
tree and its fruit are known as fistik. 


The nuts ! 


are a favourite luxury of the Orientals. While 
the Heb. on the one hand thus appropriated the 
term 183 to one species of the modern genus 
Pistacia, the Arabs, on the other, have appro- 
priated it to three other species of the same genus, 
allied to each other, but differing from the pis- 
tachio. They are P. Terebinthus, L., P. Pales- 
tina, Ehr. (which should be regarded simply as 
a variety of the foregoing), and P. mutica, F, 
and M. These are the true terebinths, and prob- 
ably the trees intended by ax, and perhaps 
other Heb. words. (See OAK). They attain a 
height of 20-25 ft. and a diameter of 30-40. They 
have pinnate leaves, and small lenticular inedible 
fruits, from which an oil, used in tanning and 
other arts, is expressed. Probably both the 
Hebrews and the Arabs originally recognized the 
generic connexion between the pistachio and the 


terebinth. It is clear, from the LXX and Vulg., 
that those VSS recognized the analogy. RVm 
gives the gloss, ‘that is, pistachio nuts.’ It is 


interesting to note that in Mardin a terebinth 15 
cultivated, under the name of fisték, which bears 
fruit of the lenticular shape of the terebinth 
nutlets, but as large as a cherry stone, and with 
an edible kernel, resembling in taste pistachio 
nuts. Some such terebinthine tree must have 
been the wild stock of the pistachio. ‘The city 
Betonim in Gad, east of the Jordan (Jos 13%), was 
doubtless named from trees, either of pistachio or 
terebinth. It is now called Botneh, a survival of 
its Heb. form, but carrying to Arab minds the 
meaning of the Arab. dotn=‘ belly.’ 

2 nay égéz. This word also occurs but once 
(Ca 6"). The exact similarity to the Arab. jauz= 
‘walnut,’ and the universal cultivation of this 
tree in the East, make it practically certain that 
the walnut is intended. The LXX κάρυον and the 
Vulg. nux are generic, but also are often used 
specifically for the walnut. They are the seeds 
of the fruit of Juglans regia, L., a noble tree, 
growing in moist situations. It attains a height 
of 20-30 ft. and a diameter of 50-60. It is par- 
ticularly common around the village fountains, 
and along the mountain torrents. Its foliage is 
fragrant. The nuts are of excellent quality, and 
very cheap. One variety measures 2 inches in its 
long diameter. G. E. Post. 


NYMPHA or NYMPHAS.—A prominent member 
of the Church at Laodicea, at whose house a con- 
gregation was accustomed to meet, Col 4%, The 
question of reading is a difficult one, chiefly because 
of the ambiguity of the evidence from the Latin 
and Syriac versions. But the reading ‘her house’ 
in B 67** seems best to explain the origin of the 
others. Lightfoot’s objection, that ‘a Dorie form 
of the Greek name here seems in the highest degree 
improbable,’ though endorsed by T. K. Abbott (Jnz. 
Crit, Com. in loc.), can hardly stand in face of the 
evidence for similar forms in Jn 115, Ac 898 (see 
Hort, App. p. 163a; Jannaris, Historical Greek 
Grammar, § 270). If this reading be adopted, her 
name must have been Nympha, and she must have 
occupied in the Church a position similar to that 
of Prisea at Rome (Ro 16%), and perhaps of Phoebe 
at Cenchres (Ro 16"), and Lydia at Philippi (Ac 
1615). If the reading ‘his house’ be adopted from 
DFGKL, etc., the name must be read Nymphas, 
and is probably to be regarded as a contraction 
for Nymphodorus. The reading ‘their house’ 
(NACP, ete.) would leave the form of the name 
uncertain. Nymphas and Eubulus are commemo- 
rated together as ‘Holy Apostles’ on Feb. 28, in 
the Greek Calendar. There is nothing in NT to 
account either for the combination of the names or 
for the title. See Acta Sanct. Bolland. Feb. 28, 
Ρ. 719. J. Ο. F. MURRAY. 
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OABDIUS (Ὠαβδ(ε)ϊος).---Ο͵θ of the sons of Ela 
who had married a foreign wife, 1 Es 9°°=ABDI of 
Ezr 1059, 


OAK.—Three of the words tr? ‘oak’ in EV 
are perhaps derived from the root x or 5x ‘to be 
prominent.’ They are (1) bx, pl. aby ’élim; (2) 
nox élah ; (3) poy ’élén. The following analysis 
will show the renderings of LXX, Vulg., EV. 

4. 5x only in const. bx ’él. EV transliterate 
(Gn 14°) as part of the proper name E]-paran, 
LXX τερέβινθος, Vulg. Campestria. EV render 
(Is 1%) ‘oaks,’ RVm ‘terebinths,? LXX εἴδωλα, 
Vulg. idoli, AV tr. (Is 57°) ‘idols,’ AVm ‘ oaks,’ 
RV ‘oaks,’ RVm ‘idols,’ LXX εἴδωλα, Vulg. diz. 
EV tr. (Is 61°) ‘trees,’ LXAX yeveal, Vulg. fortes. 
EV tr. (Ezk 31%) ‘height,’ AVm ‘upon them- 
selves,’ LXX twos, Vulg. sublimitas. 

2. nox ’éldh, EV tr. (Gn 354 LXX τερέβινθος, 
Vulg. terebinthus ; Jeg 6419 LXX τερέμινθος, Vulg. 
guercus; 2 Ὁ 181-14 LXX δρῦς, Vulg. quercus ; 
1 Καὶ 131} LXX δρῦς, Vulg. terebinthus; Is 1°° LAX 
τερέβινθος, Vulg. quercus; Ezk 6% LXX omitted, 
Vulg. gwercus) ‘oak,’ RVm ‘terebinth. EV 
transliterate (1S 17? LXX om.; ν.19 δρῦς, Vulg. tere- 
binthus ; 21° LXX ‘Hd, Vulg. terebinthus) “ Elah,’ 
RVm in both ‘the terebinth.’ AV tr. (18 6:8) 
‘teil tree,’ RV ‘terebinth,’ LAX τερέβινθος, Vulg. 
terebinthus. AV tr. (Hos 43%) ‘elms’ (see ELM), 
RV ‘terebinths,’ LAX δένδρον συσκιάζον, Vulg. tere- 
binthus. 

3. oy ᾽δίδη, AV tr. (Gn 12° LXX δρῦς, Vulg. con- 
vallis; 133 LXX δρῦς, Vulg. vallis; Dt 11° LXX 
δρῦς, Vulg. vallis; Jg 411 LXX δρῦς, Vulg. vallis ; 
9° LXX βάλανος, Vulg. guercus; 18 105 LXX δρῦς, 
Vuls. quercus) ‘plain’ or ‘plains,’ RV ‘oak’ or 
‘oaks,’ m. ‘terebinth’ or ‘terebinths.’ AV (Jos 
1939) transliterates Allon (many edd. read }\>x), RV 
‘oak,’ τη. ‘terebinth,’ B Mwad, A Μίηλών, Vulg. Elon. 

Thus it will be seen that the weight of the two 
Eng. versions for the first two words is ‘oak,’ and 
AV for the last ‘plain,’ RV (certainly correctly) 
‘oak,’ m. ‘terebinth.’ The great diversity in the 
LXX and Vulg. in 1 15 partly due to the resemblance 
between the word for ‘oak’ and that for ‘ god.’ 

The other two words tr? ‘oak’ are in appearance 
derived from an unknown root >>x, though they 
ditfer from 2 and 3 only in punctuation. They are 
4. 75x allah (Jos 24%), EV ‘oak,’ LXX τερέμινθος, 
Vulg. quercus. 5. \9x ’allén. This is always tr? 
‘oak’ in both Eng. versions. LXX give βάλανος, 
δρῦς, Vulg. guercus. The Arab. affords no clue to 
the meaning of any of the above terms, as there is 
no derivative from the cognate roots which refers 
to a tree. Itis thought by many (c.g. Dillm., Del., 
ef. RVm) that 1, 2,and 3 denote the terebinth and 
4 and 5 the oak (Hos 418, 158 613 show that abx and AEDS 
are distinct). See, further, articles TEREBINTH, 
TURPENTINE, and Dillmann’s note on Gn 12%, 

There are nine species of oak in Pal. and Syria. 
(1) Q. Sessiliflora, Sm., a tall tree of subalpine 
Lebanon, with deciduous, sinuate-pinnate-lobed 
leaves. (2) Q. Lusitanica, Lam. (Arab. melliél and 
balldét), a large tree, with deciduous, elliptical to 
oblong and sublanceolate, dentate or crenate leaves. 
It grows abundantly from the coast to the middle 
mountain regions. It bears numerous sorts of 
galls. (3) 9. Ilex, L., a low tree of the Syrian coast. 
(4) Q. Cocecifera, L., the helm oak, Arab. sindidn, 
the largest of the oaks of Palestine. It has a 
flattened globular, very dense comus, often 40-50 


ft. in diameter, and 25-35 ft. high. It has ever- 
green, ovate to oblong, spiny toothed or entire, 
glossy leaves, usually not over 1-2 in. long. It is 
generally planted near Moslem, Druze, and Muta- 
wily welys. A specimen of this tree, with very 
straggling branches, is the famous A braham’s Oak, 
a tree, however, which is not more than 300-400 
years old. (See HoLM TREE). (5) Q. Cerris, L. 
(Arab. baliwt or likk). This has an oblong comus, 
often 50-60 ft. high, with deciduous, oblong, more 
or less pinnate-lobed leaves. It grows very luxuri- 
antly in the mountainous to subalpine regions, esp. 
in Cassius and Amanus, (6) Q. Ehrenbergii, Ky., 
is a@ medium-sized tree, with deciduous, ovate, 
pinnatisect or parted leaves. It is found only in 
the middle zone of Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
(7) Q. Aigilops, L., the Valonia oak (Arab. medlil), 
has a rounded comus, and deciduous, ovate to 
oblong, unequally coarse serrate leaves, often 2-3 in. 
long. The acorn is the largest belonging to any 
Syrian species, being often 1-2 in. indiameter. The 
cupule contains much tannin, hence it is ex- 
tensively used in tanning, and is a standard article 
of commerce. This tree flourishes in the lower 
and middle mountain zones. (8) Q. Look, Ky. 
(Arab. likk), is a medium-sized tree or εἴξας ἡ 
with deciduous, oblong, wavy, crenate-dentate 
leaves. It grows in forests in Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon and Haurdn. (9) Ὁ, Libani, Oliv., is a 
low tree or shrub, with lanceolate, glossy, coarsely 
dentate leaves. It grows in the middle zones of 
Lebanon, Cassius, Amanus, and northward. 

It will thus be seen that the several species of 
oak are among the most widely disseminated trees 
of Syria and Palestine. The mountains of Haurdn 
(Bashan, Is 215, Ezk 278, Zee 11°) have many oak 
trees still, mga Q. Coccifera, Q. Afgilops, and 
Q. Lusitanica. Oak trees were planted by tombs 
(Gn 35°), Few objects in Pal. or Syria are more 
striking than the immense oak trees, solitary or 
grouped near the welys. Oak trees were places of 
sacrifice (Hos 4:3. From oak timber idols were 
made (Is 4414). The wood of the oak has always 
been used for fuel, for roofing of houses, and for 
shipbuilding (Ezk 27°). G. E. Post. 


OAR.—See SHI?TS AND BOATS. 


OATH.—The leading terms for ‘oath,’ ‘swear,’ 
δύο, arc 1. 7x noun and verb; Kal=‘ swear,’ 
Hiphil ‘put under oath.’ This word has more 
especially the sense of ‘curse,’ LXX dpd, Vulg. 
maledictio; cf. the phrase πον ma ‘become an 
execration,’ Nu 577 (P), Jer 2918 4918 4412 (see below). 
Cf. Ac 2912. 4-21, where ἀναθεματίζειν is used of the 
Jews who bound themselves under an oath (curse) 
to kill St. Paul. 2. mnagv ‘oath,’ νεῷ (Niph.) 
‘swear,’ νῷν (Hiph.) ‘cause to swear,’ ‘take an 
oath of one,’ ‘adjure,’ answering respectively to 
the LXX ὅρκος, ὄμνυμι or ὀμνύω, ὁρκίζω or ἐξορκίζω, 
and the Vulg. yuramentum or usjurandum, jurare, 
adjurare. The verb yaw is derived from yay ‘seven.’ 
Seven was regarded as a sacred number by the Sem- 
ites, and so the verb would mean literally ‘ to come 
under the influence of seven things’ (W. It. Smith, 
RS, p. 166; cf. above, p. 565). For example, seven 
animals would be killed or seven witnesses called. 

That we may understand the purpose and im- 
portance of oaths among the Hebrews in primitive 
times, the historical situation requires to be borne 
in mind. Before there was a vollective national 
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life, with an accepted code of laws and a strong 
executive, any convention formed among men had 
to be of the nature of a mutual understanding ; and 
when the agreement was one of much moment, it 
was made as binding as the circumstances of the 
time allowed, by the parties to it subjecting them- 
selves with all due solemnity to an oath. Ex- 
amples of oaths between men we have in Gn 2675* 
50”, Jog 2138. 915.18 Tn conformity with the entire 
usage, and with the externalism which was its 
principal feature, strict attention was given to the 
forms and technicalities employed; a kind of 
ritual was established in oath-taking. In par- 
ticular, the custom prevailed of killing an animal 
in the ceremonial, the symbolism in this case 
having been both elaborate and impressive. The 
practice is described in Gn 15 and Jer 3448, The 
victim was divided into two pieces, and the per- 
sons concerned walked between the pieces, in testi- 
mony of their invocation of the like doom of 
destruction upon themselves if they proved un- 
faithful to their oath. The form of walking 
between the pieces after eating of the sacrifice 
is held by Robertson Smith to have been further 
indicative of the belief that the parties were taken 
within the mystical life of the victim. Among the 
simpler forms used there is the act of ‘ putting the 
hand under the thigh’ (Gn 242% 472°): the under- 
lying idea is discussed by Dillmann, zn doc. (See 
also art. THIGH). Or the hand is stretched out to 
heaven (Gn 14%; οἵ, Dn 127, Rev 10°"), this gesture 
by its naturalness explaining itself. 

The language of adjuration varies greatly. 
Among the commonest expressions are the phrases, 
‘The LorRp do so to me, and more also,’ and ‘As 
the Lorp liveth,’ or there is the extended form, 
‘As the Lorp liveth, and as thy soul liveth.’ 
Jacob swears by the fear (108, ὑι6. ‘the object of 
his fear’=God; cf. ν. 3) of his father Isaac (Gn 
31°), and Joseph swears by the life of Pharaoh 
(Gn 4215). In early times the tribal god and an 
earthly ruler had not been sharply distinguished 
from each other in men’s thoughts: thus tle 
practice of sham by the prince or by the life 
of the prince would be accounted for. On the 
other hand, even when better things were to be 
expected after the establishment of ethical mono- 
theism, abuses were common among the scribes; 
there was a declension by easy transitions from 
the invocation of the Deity to forms of adjuration 
by some of the familiar objects of earth. Thus 
one would swear by Heaven, by Jerusalem as the 
Holy City, by the earth, by his own head (Mt 
5°40.) or again by the temple as the House of God, 
by the gold of the temple, by the altar, or by the 
eift on the altar (Mt 23'%*-), 

As the Author of the world was invoked in 
adjuration, the idea prevailed that the oath, once 
uttered, had objective significance in the sense 
that it affected the course of nature; a conviction 
that may be taken to indicate in one aspect of it 
how even primeval man was feeling after the truth 
which was afterwards to be revealed, that ‘out of 
the heart are the issues of life.’ To take an oath 
was to come under a specified penalty in case of 
violation of the oath, to expose one’s self to a 
eurse. Accordingly 77x=‘oath or curse.’ Thus 
the princes of the congregation of Israel, having 
sworn to the Gibeonites to be at peace with them 
and to let them live, find that they must carry out 
their undertaking, at least in form, even when it 
was discovered that the Gibeonites had been de- 
ceivers, ‘lest,’ they said, ‘wrath be upon us be- 
cause of the oath which we sware unto them’ 
(Jos 9) And Saul resolved, in fulfilment of an 
oath he had uttered, to kill his son Jonathan, who 
was innocent (1S 144%: ef. Mt 14°) In Nu 5 


of the water of bitterness, entails the most terrible 
consequences on the guilty; and in Zec 5'® the 
flying roll of the prophetic vision represents a curse 
‘like a bird of prey’ pursuing the wicked person 
over the face of the whole earth. In view of the 
far-reaching consequences involved in oath-taking, 
the law placed careful restrictions on the practice 
in the case of members of a family other than the 
head (Nu 30). 

Perjury on the part of a witness was punished 
with the same penalty which his testimony, if 
true, would have involved for the accused person 
(Dt 1916), 

Oaths as between God and men. At a period 
when every important compact among men was 
confirmed by an oath, and when there was no 
other guarantee for the discharge of their lia- 
bilities by each of the parties concerned, the con- 
ception formed of God’s relation to His people was, 
and could only be, the conception of His making a 
promise to them under the sanction of an oath. 
When God is represented as taking an oath to the 
fathers, it is meant that those with whom He 
entered into relation gained the assurance that His 
fidelity to them and to His promise was unalter- 
able (cf. He 6185), His nature was partly understood 
through the thoughts and practices of the best 
men of the time; whereas a presentation of His 
ways and character by means of ideas which were 
entirely unconnected with the current life of the 
age would have been meaningless and void of 
effect. The oath which God took to Abraham, and 
which is so often referred to, is given in Gn 22154: ; 
‘By myself have I sworn, saith the LorpD .. . that 
in blessing [ will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars,’ ete. 

When God is regarded as binding Himself by an 
oath, a period has been reached in the history of 
Revelation which is comparatively well defined 
both in respect to the initial and the closing stage 
of it. There has been an advance when the truth 
is communicated to man, in such a way as to be 
believed, that God makes and will without fail 
keep a promise, that He is spiritual and moral, and 
has an interest in man. On the other hand, the 
peculiar externalism of such religious faith is 
obvious; and it is apparent that only a very 
limited knowledge of the divine nature is attain- 
able, in the absence of practical proof of God’s 
intervention for good in the exigencies of earthly 
life. The experience and thought of the period in 

uestion are accordingly transcended; trust in 

rod comes to be based on other ground. When 
the chosen people were formed into a nation, the 
warrant a motive for obedience, enforced again 
and again to the better mind of the Israelites, was 
the deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and the 
known goodnessof Jehovah. Not merely because a 
promise had once been made and confirmed by an 
oath, but because God had saved the people, loved 
them, and brought His goodness in the law near to 
their heart, were they under obligation to serve 
Him. The old oath is frequently adduced indeed, 
but the spiritual and moral facts of the nation’s 
history are mainly rehearsed in attestation of the 
truth that God was faithful to His oath. In the 
New Covenant (Jer 31%), and above all in its 
completion in Christ, men’s knowledge of the Lord, 
their trust in Him, rests on His forgiveness of 
their sin, and on His creation of a new and better 
righteousness. 

On the human side in OT religion man took 
oath to God. An oath was ‘a peculiarly solemn 
confession of faith’ (Driver, Deut. p. 95). Far from 
being reprehensible from the religious or moral 
point of view, the practice was incumbent on the 
pious, and had the promise of blessing. (‘ Every 


the oath of cursing, administered with the ritual ! one that sweareth by him shall glory,’ Ps 63"). 
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But it is requisite that one shall swear by Jehovah | descended from Jeduthun, 1 Ch 918 (B ᾿Αβδειά, A 


the true God, shall do so in truth and righteous- 
ness of spirit, and shall faithfully perform the 
oath (Jer 4? 121%). Jt is sinful to swear by them 
that are no gods, as Baal, and so to acknowledge 
them, or by images or forms usurping the place of 
God, as the ‘sin of Samaria’ or the ‘way’ (under- 
stood to be the ‘manner’ or ‘ritual’)* of Beer- 
sheba (Jer 1216, Am 815). Also the double-dealing 
of those who swear to the Lord and swear by 
Malcam is severely condemned (Zeph 1°). 

In the time of Christ, minute arbitrary dis- 
tinections had been set up by the scribes and 
Pharisees in adjuration, such as were plainly 
destructive of the moral sense and amounted to 
a profanation of the nanie of God; and the abuse 
called forth from Christ the severest denunciation 
(Mt 2316%-), An oath which was to all appearance 
inost solemn and binding was evaded after all by 
the methods of casuistry, by the tacit reservation 
that it had no force, that ‘it was nothing.’ The 
name of God was invoked to cover deliberate 
deceit. But our Lord goes further when He lays 
down the principle in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘Swear not at all’ (Mt 5** 7; so Ja 512. Men’s 
speech is to be ‘ Yea, yea; nay, nay.’ All com- 
niunication between them is to be taken up to the 
sphere of perfect truthfulness. The introduction 
of oaths in particular cases implies a claim to 
some licence in departing from the truth in other 
cases. The practice which ostensibly promotes 
morality is thus, in fact, injurious to it. 

As the prohibition in Mt 54 seems absolute, the 
question arises whether Christ would have sanc- 
tioned the judicial use of oaths. In this connexion 
His own example may be pointed to when Caiaphas 
the high priest adjured Him by the living God 
that He should tell whether He was the Christ 
(Mt 26°), Jesus answered affirmatively without 
taking exception to the condition imposed. And 
St. Paul sometimes calls God to witness for the 
truth of his assertions (2 Co 133, Gal 1%), The will 
of Christ is the supreme and absolute standard of 
conduct, but the will can be ascertained only 
when regard is had to the conditions of time, 
place, and circumstance. The new law in Mt 5% 
is understood in its context. As compared with 
the old law which is mentioned in the previous 
verse, it is a concise, pointed expression of a neces- 
sary and enduring principle. Lut error is readily 
incurred by generalizing or by exalting the letter 
above the spirit, as in the case of the other injune- 
tion, ‘ give to him that asketh thee, and froin him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away’ 
(Mt 5”). In determining whether and in what 
cases the use of oaths is in accordance with the 
mind of Christ, people have to ask what conduces 
to the advancement of Christian righteousness in 
the particular situations that are contemplated. 

LITERATURE.—W. Τὺ. Smith, Religion of the Semites, on oath- 
taking and kindred practices in primitive Semitic times, esp. 
pp. 164 ff., 461 4.; art. Covenant in vol. i, of the present work; 
the OT Theologies on the subject of Covenant; Wendt, Teach- 
ing of Jesus (ing. tr.), i. p. 269 ff.; Smend, Alttest. Religionsge- 
schichte2 (see Index, s. ‘Bund’ and ‘Schwur’); Benzinger or 
Nowack, Heb. Archtologie, 8. ‘Eid’; Gore, Serm. on Mount. 

G. FERRIES. 

OBADIAH (immay and πΡΊ30).----1. The ‘steward’ 
or major-domo (Π᾽ΞΠ Ὁ} Wx, οἰκονόμος) of Ahab, 1K 
18° (Αβδειού). From his youth he had feared the 
LorD, v.", and, during a persecution of Jahweh’s 
prophets by Jezebel, Obadiah is recorded to have 
concealed 100 of them in caves and fed them with 
bread and water, v.4.. While obeying the com- 
mission of Ahab to search for pasture for the 
perishing horses and mules, he was met by Elijah, 
and after some hesitation agreed to bear the pro- 
phet’s message to the king, v.%. 2 A Levite, 

* See, further, arb. MANNER, Ὁ. 2374, note. 
VOL, 111.-- 27 
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‘OBSia)=Abda of Neh 117%. 38. A Judahite, 1 Ch 
34 (Αβδειά). 4 A chief of the tribe of Issachar, 
1 Ch 7 (B Μειβδειά [prob. a seribal error], A 
᾽Οβδιά). 5 A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 838-- 05. 
(Αβδ(ε)ιά). 6 A Gadite chief who joined David 
at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12° (Αβδ(ε)ιά), 1. Father of the 
Zebulunite chief Ishmaiah, 1 Ch 27 Ο ΑΛ βδ(ε)ιου). 
8. One of the princes who were sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 17? (Β ᾿Αβιά, 
A’ABéid) 9. A Merarite Levite who was one of 
the overseers of the workmen employed by Josiah 
to repair the temple, 2 Ch 34” (B’ABded, A ᾿Αβδία:). 
10. The head of a family that returned with Ezra, 
Ezr 8° (Β ᾿Αδειά, A ᾿Αβαδιά), called in 1 Es 83 Aba- 
dias. 11. One of those who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 10° (Αβδ(ε)ιά). 12. The eponym of a family of 
doorkeepers, Neh 12% (nN ᾽Οβδίας, BAN* om.). 
13. The prophet. See next article. 


OBADIAH, BOOK OF.— 


i, Name, and Place in the Canon. 
ii, Contents. 
ili, Unity and Date. 
iv. Condition of Text, Literary Characteristics, etc. 
Literature. 

This, the shortest of all the prophetical writings, 
consisting of only twenty-one verses, has an im- 
portance out of all proportion to its length, be- 
cause of the literary and exegetical questions it 
raises, and the diversity of opinion which still 
prevails as to the unzty and the date of the book, 
and the historical allusions it contains. 

i, NAME, AND PLACE IN THE CANON.—The name 
Obadiah is not uncommon in the OT (sce pre- 
ceding article), and has been read on an ancient 
seal, inscribed ‘Obadyahu ‘ebhed hammelekh (see 
ἤρατο in Benzinger, Heb. Arch. p. 358). It occurs, 
like similar names, in the two forms inmay and 
maiay, of which the latter is used in the case of 
the prophetical book which forms our subject. 
The Massoretic pointing 7713, which is supported 
by LXX B ᾽Ὁβδειού, implies, as is pointed out by 
G. A. Smith (Twelve Prophets, ii. 164 n.), the 
meaning ‘worshipper of J”’ (3 οἵ, Obed-edom : see 
the cautious note of Driver, Text of San. p. 206), 
but the word might be vocalized asay=arsay ‘ ser- 
vant of J”’ (cf. AN’ ABd(e)ov; xray of Neh 11}7|1 Ch 
916; and the name Adbdiel in 1Ch 5). Of the 
particular Obadiali whose name the prophecy bears 
we know nothing, although Delitzsch conjectures 
that he may have been the prince of that name 
who, according to 2 Ch 17’, was sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah. It must, 
indeed, remain uncertain whether the name is that 
of the author of the early prophecy contained in 
vv. (see below), or of the writer who supple- 
mented this and gave the book its present form, 
or whether (which K6nig suggests as a possibility ) 
both these authors bore the name Obadiah.* 

In the Hebrew 1016 the Bk. of Obadiah stands 
fourth amongst the Twelve Minor Prophets, be- 
tween Amos and Jonah. It has been suggested 
by Konig (Hinéevt. 302) that this position may 
have been given to it by the collectors of the 
Canon in view of Am 9" (‘that they may possess 
the remnant of Edom’), which finds its echo and 
its supplement in Ob 15 (‘they .. . shall possess 
the mount of Esan’), and of Ob! (‘a inessenger 
is sent among the nations’), which might be sup- 
posed to find an illustration in the story of Jonah 
(ef. art. JONAH, in vol. ii. p. 748°). In the LXX 
Obadiah alone comes betwecu Joel and Jonah, the 
order being Hos, Am, Mic, Jl, Ob, Jon, instead of 
the MT order Hos, JI, Am, Ob, Jon, Mic. 

* We assume that ΠΡ) is a proper name and not merely an 
appellative, as is probahly the case with "NOD “ny messenger,’ 
| which usage has converted juto the familiar name Malachi. 
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Obadiah is one of the OT books that are not 
quoted in the New Testament. 

11, CONTENTS.—The prophecy is announced as 
‘concerning Edom.’ Jahweh has sent a messenger 
(vs) among the nations to stir up a general rising 
against her (v.71). 


The words pind may Yk We ΠΡ must have been penned 
by the later writer (see below under ‘ Unity’) to introduce the 
quotation of the earlier oracle, beginning ‘We have heard,’ 
etc. ; for it is plain that the latter is a form of expression which 
could hardly be put directly into the mouth of Jahweh, 


Edom is to be brought low in spite of her trust 
in her rocky fastnesses (vv.7*). The ruin is to 
be complete, the spoiling beyond that of ordinary 
thieves (vv.58). This destruction of Edom is to 
be wrought by the treachery of her former friends 
and allies (v.7). The wonted wisdom of Edom 
shall fail her in this extremity (vv.*°). The 
reason for this chastisement is the unbrotherl 
conduet of which Edom was guilty towards Juda 
in the day of its calamity when Jerusalem was 
sacked by foreigners, and lots cast over it (vv. 1). 
Edom is emphatically charged to desist from such 
conduct (vv.!*"}4), 


The imperatives in vv.12-14 appear to be due to the vivid 
picture which the writer calls up to himself of the conduct of 
Edom. He is really describing the past, but he speaks of what 
the Edomites had actually done as of what they ought not to do. 


The day of the Lord (on this conception see 
Driver, Joel and Amos [Index]; A. B. Davidson 
on Zeph 17 and in art. EscHATOLOGY oF OT in 
vol. i. of this Dictionary, p. 735 ff.) is near upon 
all the nations, in whose destruction Edom shall 
share, being exterminated by the united ‘house 
of Jacob’ (including both Judah and Ephraim 
(vy. 15-18), 

The idea of a reunion of Judah and Ephraim in the last days 
appears elsewhere, e.g. in Jer 315.27, Zec 106.—The ‘ ye’ of v.16 
cannot be the Edomites, who are addressed throughout in the 
genuine passages by ‘thou.’ Moreover, Edom must be included 
in ‘all the nations.’ The ‘ye’ can only be the Jerusalemites, 
As Judah had once drunk the cup of Jahweh’s fury (for the 
expression cf. Ezk 2382, La 421, ‘Jer’ 5117, Hab 216, Ps 769 
(Eng. 8]; cf. also Jer 1312-14 [Ὁ Jehoiachin’s time] for a closely 
allied conception), so must the heathen now drink it. 


The house of Jacob shall reinherit their ancient 
ossessions, Judah and Benjamin overflowing into 
phraim and Gilead, which are compensated by 

receiving the borderland of Pheenicia as far as 
Zarephath, while the Negeb dispossesses Esau of 
Mt. Seir, and the captives from Sepharad occupy 
the cities of the Negeb. ‘Saviours’ (cf. Jg 218 
39-15) shall defend Zion and ‘judge’ the mount of 
Esau, and the rule of Jahweh shall be established 
(vv. 15-21), 

The summary given of this last section is what upon the 
whole appears to us to be the most probable meaning, but 
much uncertainty attaches to it. Wellhausen, followed by 
Nowack, understands vy.19- 20 quite differently. He pronounces 
them to be an expansion of v.1%, and declares that 2239 and 
προΐῃ cannot possibly be subjects of wh! (as AV and RV take 
them). They must be in apposition with wwy TirnX and “ny 
mays respectively (both of which Wellh. pronounces inter- 
polated, because they have MX prefixed, while 3330 and προ 
want it) He remarks, further, that ‘Benjamin,’ if genuine, 
would reflect the late conception that Jerus. was situated in 
this tribe. But possibly it is a textual error, we expect rather 
a verb. Ὁ, too, he suspects, for the ‘fields of Samaria’ 


would surely be included in the ‘fields of Ephraim.’ See, 
further, below under ‘ Date.’ 


iii, Unrry AND DATE.—Three leading forms of 
opinion have prevailed regarding these: (1) that 
ὑπὸ Bk. of Obadiah is a unity and pre-exilic; (2) 
that it consists of two portions both post-exilic ; 
(3) that it is made up of an early pre-exilic and a 
late post-exilic passage. We shall presently ex- 
amine each of these positions, but in the first 
place it will be well to consider a question whose 
answer will affect our final conclusion, namely— 


“Th 


What is the relation between Οὗ 1.9 and Jer 497-33} 
The resemblance between these two passages is 
so close as to demand explanation. The facts are 
as follows :— 


Obl=Jer 4914, except that in Jer the sing. ‘nyDYy is read 
instead of the plur. wydY, the pass. ptep. Qal nade) replaces 
the perf. Pu'al npw for ‘is sent,’ and the expressions used 
in summoning the nations have been modified and slightly 
expanded (Ob having onze ΠΡῸΣ mpypy ami, Jer w2pNn 
triage) sip) g*dy ἸΝΞΒ). 

Ob 2=Jer 4915, except that in Jer an introductory °p is pre- 
fixed, that Amy after 32 is wanting, and that for ΝΡ 
‘greatly’ of Ob we have in Jer ὨἽΝΞ ‘among men’ paral- 
lel to 0123 of the preceding clause, 

Ob B=Jer 4916, except that Ob wants the nayboen ‘thy 
terribleness’ of Jer, that for 4x'wn of Ob we have in Jer 
ΩΝ ww, that y>p is anarthrous in Ob, but hag the 
article in Jer, that Jer inserts ΒΗ (‘holding’) before nip 
(‘height’), and replaces imay (‘his dwelling’) by ΠΗ ΞΔ 
‘hill.’ Ob 3b‘ that saith in his heart’ is wanting in Jer. Ὁ 

Ob4=Jer 49i6b, except that Jer substitutes 13 for OX, and 
omits ‘and though thou set [thy nest] among the stars.’ 


Ob 5 closely resembles Jer 499, but the order is reversed, Jer 
commencing with ‘if grape-gatherers came,’ etc., and the 


interrogative A is omitted before ἐν, making of the words 
an assertion instead of a question. The words ‘if spoilers’ 
and the exclamation ‘ How art thou destroyed!’ are want- 
ing in Jer, and for 1232) ‘ steal’ we have Ἰ ΠΟ ‘destroy.’ 

Ob § resembles in thought, but only slightly in expression, 
Jer 4910, Note how w5n ‘search out’ of Ob is replaced 
by ‘wy in Jer. 

Ob 8 slightly resembles Jer 497. 

Ob 98 resembles Jer 4922b, 


It is evident that either Jeremiah borrowed from 
Obadiah or Obadiah from Jeremiah, or that both 
borrowed from a common source. The first and 
the third of these have been the favourite positions 
maintained, although Hitzi¢ and Vatke have main- 
tained that Jeremiah formed the model for Obadiah. 
But an examination of the differences between 
the texts of Obadiah and Jeremiah in the passages 
common to both has satisfied the great majority of 
scholars that the more original form of the pro- 
phecy isin Obadiah. [Only in vv.® 16, the omis- 
sion of "τ ox, the reading o1x2 for ἽΝ, and the 
retaining of anyon, can the superiority be awarded 
to Jeremiah]. The logical connexion, too, is better 
in Obadiah. On the other hand, if Jeremiah is held 
to have borrowed from Obadiah, the following diffi- 
culties have to be faced. Not only has Jeremiah 
occasionally the better text, but Jer 497-4, if it be 
from the pen of Jeremiah, dates from the fourth 
year (B.C. 604) of Jehoiakim’s reign, whereas 
Ob "14, as we shall presently find reason to con- 
clude, presupposes the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldzans and the destruction of the Jewish 
State. Hence the Bk. of Obadiah could not have 
lain before Jeremiah in its present form—a con- 
clusion which is strengthened when we note that 
it is only from the first nine verses of Obadiah 
that Jeremiah would thus have borrowed, although 
much of what follows these would have suited his 
purpose admirably. Wellh. and Nowack make 
Obadiah the direct model for Jer 497°, but do not 
admit the genuineness of this passage, the former 
holding (with Stade, Smend, Schwally) that the 
whole of Jer 46-51 is non-genuine and late, the 
latter (with Giesebrecht, eto.) that many passages 
in these chapters, including 497", must be denied 
to Jeremiah. Nowack would account for the 
superiority of Jer 49° to Ob ** by supposing 
that in Ob? we have probably a textual corrup- 
tion and in ν. an interpolation both introduced. 
subsequent to the use of Obadiah by ‘ Jeremiah.’ 

The safest conclusion appears to be that Jeremiah 
and Obadiah borrowed from a common source, and 
that Obadiah incorporated this with less alteration 


than Jeremiah. 
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To return now to the three views noted above as 
to the date of the book in its present form. What 
we have said in comparing Jeremiah and Obadiah 
would suffice to show the improbability, not to say 
the impossibility, of (1) the view that the whole 
of Obadiah is pre-exilic and that the book is a 
unity (Caspari, v. Hofmann, Delitzsch, Nagelsbach, 
Keil, v. Orelli, Kirkpatrick, Peters). The objec- 
tions to the unity and an early date for the whole 
book are mainly three: (a) the nations are in νυν. 
God’s instruments of vengeance against Edom, 
whereas in v.?** they are all alike (Edom included) 
the object of Divine chastisement ; (6) νν. 11“ cannot 
have a satisfactory sense assigned to them except 
on the view that they refer to the capture of Jerus. 
and the deportation of the Jews by Nebuchadrezzar 
(cf. v.° ‘the captivity of Jerusalem’); (6) there isa 
difference in style between the two halves of the 
book, the first being terse, animated, and full of 
striking figures, while the second is diffuse and 
marked by poverty of ideas and trite figures. The 
occasion to which those who make the book a unity 
generally ascribe it is the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Philistines and Arabians in the time of J ehoram 
(6. 850 B.c.). But while this occurrence, regarding 
which, unfortunately, we have no information 
apart from 2 Ch 2119}, might account for vv.}"!*, it 
is quite inadequate to explain vv.4""™, 

(2) Wellhausen holds that vv.?°-4 allude to the 
attitude displayed by Edom at the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, but he sees no reason 
for making νυν." [he considers vv.®* ° interpolations] 
earlier. The attack upon Edom by treacherous 
friends and allies he cannot refer to any action on 
the part of Assyria, Babylon, or Persia, or of Moab 
or Ammon, not to speak of Judah or Israel, but 
must have in view, he thinks, the small nomadic 
neighbouring peoples.* The Edomites were, as a 
matter of fact, expelled from their original settle- 
ments by Arab tribes. This took place subsequent 
to the capture of Jerusalem, so that the main 
ground for separating vv.)*4 from vv.) seems to 
Wellh. to fall away.t The Arabs had beeun to 
press northwards in the beginning of the 6th 
cent. (perh. Zeph 2, ef. v.73; Ezk 257-519), and at 
length we find them in B.c. 312 settled in Petra 
(Diodor. xix. 94); cf. the Arabic name Gedadl for 
Scir in Ps 838, dating perhaps from about the same 
time. During the intermediate period we hear of 
Geshem or Gashmu the Arabian in Neh 2” 6}: 2: 8 
and Wellh. thinks that Mal 12° (first half of 5th 
cent.) may refer to the same phase of the expulsion 
of the Edomites by the Arabians as is represented 
in Ob?*4*, Of course he does not contend that all 
the Edomites were driven into the Negeb (which, 
he thinks, ΟἹ 19 designates as the then dwelling- 
place of Esau). Many may have remained in their 
original homes, where under Arab rule they would 
be the special representatives of Nabatwean culture, 
and this would account for the numerous Hebrew 
proper names that occur among the Nabatzans. 
Wellh. does not attempt to fix the date of νυ. 16:31, 
but simply remarks that v.24 might refer to the 
-- - of Idumea by John Hyrcanus. 

Wellh. is closely followed in the above conclusions 
by Nowack, who fixes as the terminus a quo for 
vv.7"4the date of the capture of Jerusalem(B.C. 586), 
but thinks it should probably be brought down to 
a date shortly aiter that of Malachi. ᾽ν. "531 are 
much later, belonging to a time when eschatological 
hopes filled men’s minds, but we are not in a 


* It may perhaps be not without interest, in view of the use 
ot vuhe term ‘thieves’ in νοῦ, to compare the application to the 
same (?) tribes of the word daikanw (in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets) which Winckler interprets ‘robbers’ or ‘ murderers.’ 

_ tG. A, Smith agrees with Wellh. that v.? (which is not found 

in the parallel passage in Jer) probably refers to the expulsion 

a ine Eidomites by the Arabs, but assigns vv.1-6 to an earlier 
6. 


osition to fix the date more precisely. Both 

ellh. and Nowack insist strongly that vv.t44 
describe what has actually happened, not what is 
going to happen, to Edom. It is different with 
γν. 15:21 ΣΟ where, however, the punishment of Edom 
is to be simply an episode in the larger scheme of 
judgment upon all nations.* 

Hitzig, who makes the whole book post-exilic, 
seeks to fix the date of Obadiah from the words in 
v.20 πη ὑπ nba, which he renders ‘the captivity of 
this fortress,’ alluding to the fortress of Egypt to 
which many Jews were carried captive by Ptolemy 
Lagi (cf. Jos. Ané. XII. i. 1, 6. Ap. i. 4). In 
B.C. 312 Antigonus ordered an expedition against 
Petra, to which Hitzig would refer the words of 
Ob+ ‘We have heard a report,’ etc. The chief 
objection to this is that before 312 (see above) 
Petra had ceased to belong to Edom and had 
passed under the rule of the Arabians. 

(3) As we have seen above, the view strongly 
commends itself that vv.t°(' 10) are pre-exilic and 
borrowed pretty faithfully from an older source, 
whereas vvy.""4 presuppose the capture of Jeru- 
salem and the Exile. 

This was the view of Ewald, and is adopted substantially by 
Kuenen, Oornill, Wildeboer, Driver, etc. According to Ewald 
(so also 6. A. Smith), the later prophet lived in the Oaptivity 
(v., which Ewald renders ‘of this coast’). The occasion of the 
earlier prophecy Ewald (improbably) supposed to have been 
when Elath,was restored by Rezin to the Edomites (2 K 168 
Keré and RVm), and its author to have been a contemporary of 
Isaiah. K6nig, who accepts the view that Obadiah consists 
of a pre-exilic and an exilic or post-exilic portion, analyzes 
thus: (a) vv.110 [but v.7, whose concluding words are pleo- 
nastic alongside of v.58, is probably an expansion; perhaps 


also v.® on account of the late byp) 1Ga.18.19a 20b; (0) yy. 11-15. 
16b. 17. 190. 20a. 21, 


It appears, upon the whole, most probable that 
not only the Exile but the Return belong to the 
past. Note that there is no prediction of the re- 
building and re-populating of the capital, Jeru- 
salem. The expressions in the closing verses are 
best satisfied by a date such as Nowack postulates 
for νυν. 35 (6. 452 B.C.), or, perhaps preferably, later 
still. It is unfortunate that the text and the 
meaning of these verses are so doubtful. 

A good deal has been built on the mention in v.24 (29) 
of Sepharad or (see Driver, LOT® p, 320) Sépharéd, 
for which the LX-X has, AB ‘E@pafd, Q* Σαφαράδ, 

° Σῴραθά. Targ. Onk. gives xeon, 1.6, Hispania, 
Spain; hence the origin of the name Sephardim 
for Spanish as distinguished from German (Ash- 
kenazim) Jews. If the MT is correct, the reference 
will be either to Cparda of the Persian inscriptions, 
which lay in Bithynia or Galatia—a district con- 
quered by Cyrus and organized into a satrapy by 
Darius τα σα πων Shaparda in §.W. Media, 
mentioned in inscriptions of Sargon (B.c. 721-705). 
The latter reference is adopted by Schrader ( Keidin- 
schrift u. Geschichtsforschung, 116 ff., ΚΑΤ", 446 f. 
[COT ii. 145 f.]), and is poynnege ‘exceedingly 
probable’ by Frd. Delitzsch (Paradies, 249). Sayce 
(ΠΟ 482 ff.) and Cheyne (Founders of OT 
Criticism, 311 f.) contend for Cparda [G. A. Smith, 
who believes the latcr part of Obadiah to have been 
written during the Exile, weuld hold, if @parda is 
meant, that the reference to it is a late insertion]. 
While Sayce is content to postulate a ‘compara- 
tively late date’ for the prophecy, Cheyne would 
definitely assign it to the period (6. 350 B.C.) when 
Artaxerxes Ochus deported many Jews who had 
taken part in the great revolt against the Persian 
supremacy. 01 3°(‘the children also of Judah and 
the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the 
Grecians [Jévdnim], that ye might remove them 
far from their border’) may refer to this. It is 


noteworthy that in the inscriptions Cparda is always 
mentioned in immediate connexion with Jaund, 


*For this conception, οἵ. Zeph 12! 33, Jer 2582f, Ezk 36-38, 
18 4529 636 6616. 188, * Ig’ 341-3, Zec 122%. 4 142. 3.1215, 
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ὁ,6, *Tonians’ ‘ Greeks.’ 
SEPHARAD. 

Cornill considers that the late prophecies ‘Is’ 
34. 35, in which, as in Obadiah, eschatological hopes 
are connected with the downfall of Edom, were 
certainly known to the author of Obadiah. 

The following parallels between Obadiah and Jocl 
may be noted: Ob and J] 4 (Eng. 3] 15. have pon» 
in common ; Ob” and J] 4 [Eng. 3]* both contain 
the expression $31 1}; ‘they cast lots,’? which is 
found elsewhere only in Nah 810. Ob*® and Jl 4 
[Eng. 3]“ 4; Ob! and J] 35[Eng. 232] 4 [Eng., 3] 2”. 
In all these instances the probability appears to be 
that it is Joel who quotes from Obadiah and not 
vice versa (see G. Buchanan Gray in Expositor, 
Sept. 1893, p. 208 ff, and cf. Cheyne, Founders of 
OT Criticism, 312, and Driver, Joel and Amos, 
19 ff.). 

iv. CONDITION OF TEXT, LITERARY CHARACTER- 
ISTICS, ETC.—The text of Obadiah is in several in- 
stances corrupt, and in not a few cases suspected of 
being so. It may, indeed, be suggested that Well- 
hausen and Nowack are unduly suspicious of the 
MT, and that the former is rather fond of dropping 
sarcastic remarks such as that on v.7: ‘von nanan pK 
‘a selber gilt—es ist kein Sinn darin.’ Still the 
number of blanks which both these scholars leave 
in their translation of Obadiah and the frequent 
emendations they propose give a fairly correct 
impression of the condition of the text. The 
following may be noted as points connected with 
the vocabulary and the text that merit attention— 


or See, further, art. 


y.2, DING, the original reading, was probably corrupted into 
ἽΝ first by the loss of its fina] Ὁ and then by the change of the 
initial A into Ὁ. 

v.3, ἼΨΕΙ must be supplied from Jer 4916 before nip, 

v.4, O°” must be changed into Ὁ (LXX θῆς), 

vv.5-7, The exclamation ΠΣ yx and the whole of v.§ (in 
which Edom is spoken of in the 3rd person instead of being di- 
rectly addressed, as formerly, by ‘ thou’) are regarded by Wellh. 
and Nowack as interpolated. There can be little doubt that 
ἘΠ ON should be deleted.—Note in v.68 the dw. λεν. W3px¥I9 
‘his treasures.’—v.7> is bopelessly corrupt. ὙΠΟ, which in Hos 
513, Is 16 means ‘running sore,’ cannot have the sense of ‘snare’ 
established for it. The LXX ἕνεδρα may rest upon a reading yp 


or 77181 ; Chald. has npn, Syr. Ly iS 


ἐτίδεσις (cf. his tr® of 311 in Hos 613 by συνδεσμιός) implies same 
text as MT. ἽΡΠΡ, which is wanting m LXX, and to which it 
is very hard in the context to give a tolerable sense, has 
probably arisen by dittography from the preceding qpou. 
Hitzig and Graetz propose to supply Ὁ: before it (‘the men 
who ate thy bread’). It may be noted that v.% is in the kinah 
measure (see Lamentations [Boox oF], p. 20%); cf. Jer 3822b, 
whose relation to Obadiah is doubtful, but it is clear that one 
of the two passages must have served as the model for the other 
(Driver, LOT 6 320). 

y,10, ΩΡ, if genuine, should be attached to the beginning 
of v.10 (so LXX, Syr. Vulg.), but it may bave been originally 
a marginal gloss to Dipni>. Ewald, who gives it the same posi- 
tion as MT, takes it as=‘ without battle.’ 

vy.1214, [23] $23 in v.12 isa da. λεγι; cf. 733 (also dz, 
aey.)in Job 313, All these three verses are in the kinah measure. 
It is possible that v.12, if it is genuine, should follow instead of 
preceding v.13 (so Wellb., Nowack). For the thrice repeated 07° 
(7x) in v.18 the LXX has πόνων αὐτῶν, ὀλέθρου αὐτῶν, ἀπωλίας 
αὐτῶν (this last also in v.12 for Ὁ"), wbicb makes the correct- 
ness of the monotonous MT all the more suspected. For nundyin 
in v.13 we ought certainly to read 1 nbvin (so Ewald, followed 
by Nowack, Kénig and others).—p 75 in v.14 is very doubtful 
(LXX διεκβολαΐ, Symm. φυγαδείας). The only other occurrence 
of the word isin Nah 31, where it means ‘ violence’ (LXX adix/a ; 
cf. the use of the verb p15 in Ps 7% [Eng.?] as applied to a lion 
tearing his prey in pieces). Graetz conjectures for Ob 14 pyar 
‘the breach,’ but, as Nowack points out, the fugitives are 
thought of as already beyond the breach. 

v.lob, Wellh. and Nowack transpose the order of the clauses 
of v.15 and make 15b the apprepe ate conclusion of v.14 and of 
the original prophecy, while 15 introduces the later supplement 
to this. 

v.16, 492, if genuine, would describe the incoherent or mean- 
ingless utterances (cf. Job 68, Pr 20%) of an intoxicated man, 


Aquila’s rendering 


but we should probably emend (with Wellh. and Nowack) to 2) 
‘reel or stagger.’ 

v.20f. have suffered a good deal of corruption. A verb to nby 

ι 

may have dropped out, and ban is doubtful. LXX ἡ ἀρχή must 
have connected the word in some way with ona ‘begin.’ 
Neither ‘ host’ nor ‘ fortress’ seems to give an appropriate sense, 
and Ewald’s ‘coast’ is purely conjectural. Possibly for Wx 
D'3¥j3 we should read “3 7 N ‘land of the Canaanites,’ i.e. 
Phoenicia. In v.21 Dyvip ‘saviours’ is suspected by Wellhausen 
and Nowack. Graetz (with LXX, Syr., Aq., Theod.) reads o'yyiis 
‘those who have been saved by Jahweb.’ Perhapshe is right in 
reading 0D for 102 (LEX εξ opove). 


Like Joel, which is probably later still, Obadiah 
is written in good Hebrew, and it cannot be said 
that the diction of the post-exilie portion shows 
any marked signs of lateness as compared with 
vv. The only Aramaism in the book is byp of 
v.°>, and, as we have seen above, this may have 
been originally a eee gloss. 

The closest parallels to the spirit of Obadiah, 
with its fierce hatred of Edom and its threatenings 
against the goyim, are to be found in Ezk 2515. 
35, Ps 137, La 44, Is 34 f. (cf. especially Ob 1 
and Is 34?) 631, 
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249, J. A. SELBIE, 
OBAL.—Gn 10%. See EBAL, No. 4. 


OBDIA (A ‘OBdla, B ᾿Οββειά), 1 Es 5°8, the same 
as Habaiah (Ὁβαιά), Ezr 2°, or Hobaiah, Neh 7%, 
—The Vat. MS here preserves the more correct 
form of the name. 


OBDURACY.—See HARDENING. 


OBED (aa‘y).—1. The son of Boaz and Ruth 
(Ru 47 Ὧβήδ) of whom the women said to Naomi 
at his birth: ‘He shall be unto thee a restorer 
of life and a nourisher of thine old age’ (Ru 4"), 
He was nursed in his infancy by Naomi, and grew 
up to become the father of Jesse the father of 
David, and an ancestor of our Lord (cf. Mt 15, Lk 
3°), There seems no reason to doubt that David 
was really the grandson of Obed. 2 A descendant 
of a daughter of Sheshan who was married to an 
Egyptian servant (1 Ch 29, B 'Q676, A ‘Iw87é). 
Obed’s father’s name was Ephlal. His son’s name 
was Jehu. 3 One of ‘the mighty men of the 
armies’ of David (1 Ch 11%, BS ᾿ΙΤωβήθ, A ᾽Ιωβήδ). 
4, A son of Shemaiah and grandson of QObed- 
edom, who belonged apparently to ‘the courses 
of the doorkeepers’ (1 Ch 26)", B ‘676, A 
‘Tw876). 5. The father of Azariah, who was one 
of ‘the captains of hundreds’ who combined with 
Jehoiada for the deposition of Athaliah and the 
setting up of Joash as king (2 Ch 23}, B ‘076, 
A ἸΤωβήδ). H. A. REDPATH. 


OBED-EDOM (o7%x 12%. The second part of the 
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name is probably but not certainly that of a god. 
Cf. the similar names ‘Abd-Ashtart, ‘Abd-Mel- 
kart, ete., and see Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. p. 
206f.; LXX B ᾿Αβεδδαρά, ᾿Αβεδδαράμ, ᾿Αβαεδόμ, 
᾿Αβδεδόμ,᾿Αβδοδόμ, Ἰαβδεδόμ ; A shows the additional 
forms ᾿Αβεδδαδόμ, ᾿Αβεδδαράν, “IaBdoddu).—1. A 
Philistine, a native of Gath, who lived in or near 
Jerusalem. It was in his house that David de- 
posited the ark after the death of Uzzah, and here 
it remained three months, bringing a blessing by 
its presence (25 6%). In the parallel narrative, 
1 Ch 13", the Chronicler characteristically writes, 
‘the ark of God remained with the family of Obed- 
edom in his house.’ The last three werds here 
refer not to O. but to the ark. This would have 
been rendered evident if RV had changed ‘his’ 
into ‘its.’ The Chronicler was unable to conceive 
of the ark remaining in the louse of an uncircum- 
cised Philistine, so he constructs a house for it 
within the house, or on the property, of Obed- 
edom. (See Kittel’s note, ad loc., in Haupt’s O7, 
and Bertholet, Séellung «εἰ. Isr. z d. Fremden, 
p. 182f.). It is in all probability the same Ὁ. that 
appears as 2. The eponym of a family of door- 
kecpers in the temple, 1 Ch 151874 16°83 26% 8.16 
2 Ch 25%, It is easy to understand how the story 
of O.’s connexion with the ark might transform a 
Gittite into a Levite (cf. the analogous cases of 
Samuel, who in 18 11 isan Ephraimite, but in 1 Ch 
6 a Levite; and the temple-guard, which in 2 K 11 
consists of the king’s foreign mercenaries, but is 
converted in 2 Ch 23 into Levitical watchmen). 3. 
The eponym of a post-exilic family of singers, 1 Ch 
157! 165, J. A. SELBIE. 


OBEDIENCE, OBEY.—These terms are, with 
two exceptions (RV Gn 49:9, Pr 30, where they 
render the rare word 7mp:), the translation in 
OT of the Hebrew word yoy shdma', to ‘hear’ 
(so RV Jer 11°, where AV has ‘obey’), to 
‘hearken,’ by which term it is rendered AV Gn 
3), Lv 264 Dt 18” ete., and often in RV, 
where AV translates ‘obey’ (e.g. Ex 5%, Dt 4°, 
Jos 5° etc.). In NT it has several Greek equiva- 
lents. The most frequent is ὑπακούω, lit. to 
“hearken,’ the LXX tr. of the Heb. yov. Other 
NT words for ‘obey’ are πείθομαι, lit. to ‘be 
persuaded’ (so Ac 5°87, Ro 28 Gal 5’ ete. 
The use of the negative forms ἀπειθέω, ἀπειθής, 
ἀπείθεια ig frequent, to denote disobedience), and 
πειθαρχέω, a word expressing obedience to rulers 
(so Ac 5% 32 *We ought to obey God rather than 
men,’ Tit 31). ὑποτάσσομαι, which AV twice renders 
‘obey,’ means properly to ‘ be subject,’ a tr? which 
RV rightly substitutes in 1 Co 14%, Tit 2> % 

While occasionally used to express a relation 
between man and man (e.g. the relation between 
parents and children, Dt 21+"; the case of the 
children of Jonathan the son of Rechab, Jer 
354-18; cf. Pr 30"), or between subjects and 
rulers (28 22%, 1 Ch 29°, Is 1114, cf. Gn 4919), 
the characteristic use of obedience in the Bible 
is to denote the right relation between man 
and God. It may be called the fundamental OT 
virtue. As such it is distinctly contrasted by 
Samuel with sacrifice in the classical passage, 18 
15”, ‘Hath J” as great delight in burnt-oftferings 
and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of J”? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.’ It is the onc 
thing which God requires (Jer 11’), and which 
from the first determines [is attitude to [lis 
creatures, It was the cause of the blessing of 
Abraham (Gn 2218 265), 
Israel’s receiving the covenant blessing (Ex 195 
‘Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 


and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar | 


treasure unto me among all peoples.’ Cf. Ex 24’, 


It is the condition of | 


Dt 1127 2% 30h, Jer 1118. As such it is made 
prominent in all later renewals of the covenant 
(Jos 244,185 124-15; οὗ, Neh 91% 17. 36). and is in- 
sisted upon by the prophets as the condition of 
those future blessings to which they look forward 
(Is 119, Zec 6%). Disobedience, on the other hand, 
is threatened with the severest penalties (Dt 11% 
288, Ly 26), Jer 918 181°, Is 6512, even to 
utter destruction (Dt 8 ‘As the nations which 
J” maketh to perish before you, so shall ye perish ; 
because ye would not obey the voice of J” your 
God’; cf. Jer 191, It is the explanation of all 
Israel’s misfortunes, whether in the past or the 
present (Jos 5°, the wanderings in the wilderness ; 
Jg 23 the failure to conquer the inhabitants of 
Canaan ; 2 K 1813, the Captivity ; cf. Neh 9”, Zeph 
3*, Is 42%, Dn 910. 11, and esp. Jer, who continually 
emphasizes the disobedience of Israel, 7%-*4 11? 
17# 2271 32% 408 447%), No matter how plausible 
the prophet, if he urge to disobedience, 1118 message 
is to be disregarded (Dt 13°), No matter how 
earnest the prayer, if contradicted by a disobedient 
life, it can hope for no acceptance (Dt 2614. 16. Jer 
318-14), “Yet, on the other hand, no sin is so great 
but it shall receive forgiveness, if penitence mani- 
fest itself in the fruit of obedience (Dt 4% 30: 8, 
Jer 2613). 

While the duty of obedience is specially associ- 
ated in OT with the precepts of the Law (so 
Dt 30°, Ex 24’, Jer 44%), it is not restricted 
thereto. No commandment of J”, however de- 
livered, can safely be disregarded (cf. Ex δ᾽, the 
case of Pharaoh; 1 Καὶ 1515. 2° 2818. Saul, in the case 
of Amalek; 1 K 20%, the prophet who disobeyed 
J”; Jer 38 4218. 31 444-7, the matter of the Egyp- 
tian alliance). Hence it is required, not merely in 
the case of J” Himself (Job 364: 1%, cf. Ex 2370-22, 
the Malak J"; Pr 5’ ©, the divine Wisdom), but 
of His human representatives (Joshua, Nu 27”, 
Jos 1”; the judges, Jg 217; Samuel, 15 8”; the 
future prophet, Dt 18”; the servant of J”, Is 50). 

In many points the NT usage follows the OT 
(cf. the references to Israel in Ro 1016, Ac 739, He 
27118). In afew cases obedience is predicated of 
inanimate objects (the wind and the sea, Mt 8°’, 
Mk 4“, Lk 8”; the mountains, Lk 17°), or of the 
evil spirits in the presence of Christ (Mk 157), 
With these exceptions, it is used of men, either in 
their human relations (children to parents, Eph 6', 
Col 829. wives to husbands, 1 P 3°; servants to 
masters, Eph 65, Col 3%), or more frequently in 
their relations to God (Ac 539), to Clirist (2 Co 10°), 
or to their human represcntatives, as the apostles 
(Paul, 2 Th 34, Ph 2", 2 Co 2°, Philem”!; Titus, 
2 Co 7:5). Characteristic of the Greek usage is 
the impersonal use of the object. Men are said to 
be servants of sin (Ro 013), unrighteousness (Ro 2%), 
obedience (Ro 615), the truth (Ro 28, Gal 5°), the 
teaching (Ro 6"), the word (1 P 31), the gospel 
(2 Th 18, 1 P 417, the heavenly vision (Ac 261). 

The importance of obedience is no less empha- 
sized in NT thanin OT. It is at once the cause 
and the condition of salvation. Through one act 
of obedience (Ro 5”) Christ became to all His 
followers the author of an eternal salvation (He 5°), 
But this salvation is only to be obtained on con- 
dition that they also obey (He 5°). In His fare- 
well address to His disciples Christ makes obedi- 
ence the supreme test of love (Jn 14, cf. Dt 
5°), Paul declares that the obedience of the 
Christian should extend even to the very thoughts 
(2 Co 105. On the other hand, disobedience is the 
supreme evil. By Adam’s act of disobedience sin 
entered the world (Ito 51"). Israel’s troubles in the 
days of the old coyenaut were due to the same 
cause. Still worse is the case of those who 
disobey under the new covenant (He 27). Such 
shall reccive dreadful punishment, even eternal 
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ae ene at the Parousia of Christ (2 Th 
Since the great duty which God requires under 
the new covenant is faith in Christ, obedience for 
the Christian takes the form of faith, as Ro 15 
167°, where the two words are combined in tlie 
expression ‘the obedience of faith’ (cf. Ae 6’, He 
118, the case of Abraham). Hence obedience re- 
ceives in the Epistles the technical meaning of 
acceptance of the Christian religion. So without 
qualifying words Ro 1515 16% 1 P 1? (cf. Ro 6” 
“Ye became obedient from the heart to that form 
of teaching whereunto ye were delivered’); Gal 
δ, Ro 98, obedient to the truth; 1 P 3}, the word ; 
2Th 18, 1 P 4", the gospel. The phrase ‘chil- 
dren of obedience’ is used in 1 P14 as equivalent to 
Christians. On the other hand, the expression 
‘sons of disobedience’ is used by St. Paul to 
denote tllose who belong to this world (Eph 2? 
5§, Col 35), 

The great example of obedience is Christ, who 
‘humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross’ (Ph 2°); who, 
‘though he was a Son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which he suifered; and having been 
made perfect, he became unto all them that obe 
him the author of eternal salvation’ (He 5%, cf. 
Ro 5”), fence it should be the effort of every 
Christian to bring every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ (2 Co 105). 

LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. sub ὑπακούω, πείθομαι, 
and cognates; Harless, Christian Hthics (Eng. tr.), 115-125: 
Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT, Index; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
363-380. The subject is treated homiletically by H. P. Liddon, 
Some Words of Christ, 63; P. Brooks, Light of the World, 340; 


Ἐν W. Robertson, Sermons, ii. 94; H. KE. Manning, Sermons, 
i, 117, 129, 242, 287. W. ADAMS BROWN. 


OBEISANCE.—‘ Obeisant’ and ‘ obeisance,’ com- 
ing through the French, have been superseded by 
‘obedient’ and ‘obedience’ which came directly 
from the Lat. obediens. Maundeville, Travels, 155, 
says, ‘In that Lond thei have a Queen, that 
governethe alle that Lond; and alle thei ben 
obeyssant to hire.’ And Berners, Froissart, p. 85 
(Globe ed.), has, ‘And when the month was ex- 
pired that they of Segur should give up their 
town, the earl sent thither, and they of the town 
gave up and became under the obeisance of the 
King of England.’ The form is already rare in 
the sixteenth century. When found it is almost 
always in the phrase ‘inake obeisance’ or ‘do 
Obeisance.’ Shakespeare has the subst. once (the 
adj. not at all) in the phrase ‘Call him ‘‘ madam,” 
do him obeisance’—7Zam. Shrew, Ind. i. 108. But 
AV has retained from Tindale, as the tr. of any 
shaihah (in its Hithpael conj.), ‘make obeisance’ in 
Gn 3779 4378 2 Ch 941, and ‘do obeisance’ in Ex 
187, 28 12 144 15°, 1K 1185, To the examples of 
‘do obeisance’ RV makes some additions, viz., for 
AV ‘do reverence’ in 28 95, 1 IK 151. for AV ‘bow 
oneself’ in 1 § 248 284, 9 § 98 1472, 1 K 15: and for 
AV ‘humbly beseech’ in 28 16%. The Heb. verb 
in the form so tr* means to prostrate oneself in 
reverence or worship, and is variously rendered 
both in AV and KV, though its usual tr. is 
‘worship.’ See WORSHIP. J. HASTINGS. 


OBELISK.—Hos 34 RVm. 


OBETH (B Οὐβήν, A Ὠβήθ), 1 Es 8%=Ebed, 
Ear 88, 


See PILLAR. 


OBIL (baie; B ᾿Αβίας, A Οὐβίας ; Luc. ‘N8A).— 
The overseer of David’s camels, 1 Ch 27%. The 


name is probably Arabic (cf. bl ‘able to nlanage 


camels’; see Oxf. Heb. Lex. $.0.). 


OBLATION.—See OFFERING and SACRIFICE. 


OBJECT.—This verb occurs twice in AV: Wis 
2% *He upbraideth us with our offending the law, 
and objecteth to our infamy the transgressings of 
our education’ (ἐπιφημίζει ἡμῖν ἁμαρτήματα παιδείας 
ἡμῶν, Vulg. ‘diffamat in nos peccata discipline 
nostre,’ Gen. ‘blameth us as transgressors of dis- 
cipline’; RV ‘layeth to our charge sins against our 
discipline’); and Ac 9419 ‘Who ought to have been 
here before thee, and object, if they had ought 
against me,’ where the verb so translated is κατη- 
γορέω (κατά and ἀγορεύω, to speak against one in 
open court), which is rendered ‘accuse’ in Ae 24%, 
The verb was also used transitively in the same 
sense of public accusation, as Mk 148 Rhem., 
‘Answerest thou nothing to these things that are 
objected to thee of these?’ and Adams on 2 P 13, 
‘The masters of the pythoness objected this against 
Paul and Silas.’ J. HASTINGS. 


OBOTH (nhk; Ὠβώθ, B has Σωβώθ in Nu 33% “), 
—A station in the journeyings of the children of 
Israel, mentioned both in the itinerary of Nu 33 
and in Nu 21)! as preceding Iye-abarim, and 
therefore in the neighbourhood of Moab. Nothing 
definite is known as to its position. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

OBSCURITY.—After the Lat. obscuriéas and the 
Fr. obscurité, ‘obscurity’ is used literally in AV 
for darkness, glooni. There is no difference recog- 
nized between the two words ‘darkness’ and 
‘obscurity.’ Obscurity is the tr. of sk ’dphel, 
in Is 29, and of avn Aoéshek, in Is 58 59%, 
When both words occur, RV translates ’dphel 
by ‘obscurity’ and Aéshek by ‘darkness.’ The 
use of ‘gloom’ (instead of AV ‘dimness’) for 
γι ἄρ᾽, or μια ἄρ (Is 8% 91) probably prevented 
the employment of that word. Obscurity also 
occurs in Ad. Est 118 (Gr. γνόφος, RV ‘gloominess’). 
This literal use of the word is rare in English. The 
adj. occurs only in Pi 20% ‘his lamp shall be put 
out in obscure darkness,’ Heb. πὶ δε (Keéré for 
jwxa, which means ‘in the pupil [of the eye] of 
darkness’: cf. 7® ‘in the black and dark night,’ 
lit. ‘in the pupil of the night and of darkness,’ 
the pupil being the darkest part of the eye), KV 
‘in the blackest darkness.’ See APPLE OF THE 
EYE. J. HASTINGS. 


OBSERVE, OBSERVATION. — The verb to 
observe is used throughout the AV in the sense 
of ‘give heed to.’ Thus Pr 2376 ‘My son, give me 
thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my Les al 
(RV ‘delight in,’ the translation of the KethabA) ; 
Gn 37"! ‘his father observed the saying’ (RV ‘ kept 
the saying in mind’); Hos 14° ‘I have heard him, 
and observed him’ (3 ΘΝ. ray xy; RV ΓΤ have 
answered and will regard him’; οἵ, Shaks. Hamdet, 
TI. i. 162, ‘the observed of all observers’); Jon 2° 
‘They that observe lying vanities forsake their 
own merey’ (RV ‘regard,’ as in Ps 31° AV and 
RV); Sir 4” ‘Observe the opportunity and beware 
of evil’ (συντήρησον καιρόν); Mk 6° ‘For Herod 
feared Jolin, knowing that he was a just man and 
an holy, and observed him’ (συνετήρει, AVm ‘kept 
him,’ or ‘saved him’; RV ‘kept him safe’). In 
the last passage ‘observed him’ means ‘gave him 
reverence,’ which is the tr. of Tind. followed by 
Cran., Gen., and the Bishops; cf. Shaks. JJ 
ITenry IV. tv. iv. 30, ‘He is gracious, if he be 
observed.’ But the Greek verb means either ¢o 
cep (laws, ete.) or else to preserve, and the lattei 
is plainly the meaning here. See Swete im Joc. 
Wyclif and the Rhem. Version have ‘kept him’ 
after Vulg. eustodiebot eum. 

‘Observation’ in Lk 17”, ‘the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,’ means attentwe 
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watching (Gr. παρατήρησις), as in Walton, Compleat 
Angler, 99, “1 told you Angling is an art, either 
by practice or a long observation or both.’ The 
word also occurs in Neh 13:9 AVm (text ‘ office,’ 
RV ‘observance’), where it means ‘ceremony,’ 
‘rite,’ or to use the modern word in RV ‘ observ- 
ance.’ In this sense ‘observation’ was once com- 
mon. Thus, Rhem. NT on Ac 17”, ‘Paul calleth 
not them superstitious for adoring the true and 
only God with much devotion... or any other 
Christian observation.’ 

Observer of Times—See DIVINATION, SOOTH- 
SAYING. J. HASTINGS, 


OBSTINACY.—See HARDENING. 


OCCUPY.—The verb to occupy has become much 
restricted in meaning since 1611. Following the 
Lat. eccupare (ob-capere?) it expresses in AV 
usually the idea of being ‘taken up with’ any- 
thing. (1) A good example, and not far removed 
from mod. use, is He 13° ‘meats which have not 
profited them that have been occupied therein’ 
(TR οἱ περιπατήσαντες, edd. of περιπατοῦντες, RV 
‘they that occupied themselves,’ RVm ‘ walked’). 
Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, fol. 14, ‘ The science 
of physike ... treateth and is occupied about 
thynges which do helpe or hurte the helthe of the 
body’; Rhem. NT on Mk 3, ‘ He so occupieth him 
selfe for soules, that his kinne thinke him madde.’ 
(2) Still nearer the mod. use is 1Co 14% ‘how 
shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks?’ (ὁ ἀναπληρῶν 
τὸν τόπον τοῦ ἰδιώτου, RV ‘filleth the place’). Cf. 
again Erasmus, Com. Crede, fol. 17, ‘The mystycall 
body therefore of Christe, occupieth the ini. parte 
of the symbole or crede.’ (3) but the word some- 
times means ‘use’ or ‘employ,’ as Ex 384 ‘All 
the gold that was oceupied for the work in all the 
work of the holy place, even the gold of the offer- 
ing, was twenty and nine talents’ (svyn ἘΠῚ 5, 
RV ‘that was used’); Jg 1611 ‘If they bind me 
fast with new ropes that never were occupied’ 
(naxdp ona nyyrNd wey, lit. as AVm and RV ‘ where- 
with no work hath been done’). Cf. Gosson, Schoole 
of Abuse, p. 72, ‘Iron with muche oceupiying is 
worne too naught, with little handeling gathereth 
rust’; Hamilton, Catechism, fol. xvi. ‘Thai lufe 
nocht God with al thair strenth, quhasevir 
occupyis yair strenth in doing evil deids’; Ly 
7: Pind. ‘Neverthelater the fatt of the beest 
that dyeth alone and the fatt of that which is 
torne with wilde beestes, maye be occupide in all 
maner uses’; and Skelton in Skeat’s Specimens, p. 
146— 

* And of this poore vassall 
Tle made a kynge royall, 
And gave him a realme to rule, 


That occupyed a showell, 
A mattoke and a spade,’ 


(4) And, lastly, trade with, as Ezk 279 ‘all the 
ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
to occupy thy merchandise’; so 2777, where the 
Heb. verb is the same (35); RV retains ‘ occupy,’ 
but with ‘exchange’ in margin. In 2716-19-22 
another verb (jn3) is translated ‘occupy’ (‘they 
occupied in thy fairs’); RV has ‘traded.’ In 972: 
‘they occupied with thee in lambs,’ the Heb. 
expression (71) ΠΡΌ 797) is lit. as AVm and RV 
‘they were the merchants of thy hand.’ Another 
example of the same meaning is Lk 19% * And he 
called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till I come’ 
(πραγματεύσασθε;:; RV ‘Trade ye herewith’). The 
tr. ‘occupy’ here is from Cranmer, the Bishops, and 
the Rheims; Wyc. has 1382 ‘marchaundise ye,’ 
1388 ‘chaffare ye’; Tind. ‘by and sell,’ followed 
by Geneva, This meaning of ‘occupy’ may be 


illustrated from Coverdale, as Is 231718 ‘The 
Lorde shall viset the citie of Tirus, and it shal 
come agayne to hyr Marchaundyse, and shal 
occupie with al the Kingdomes that be in the 
worlde. But all his oceupienge and wynnynge 
shalbe halowed unto the Lorde’; or fami the 
Rhemish Version, as Mt 9516 ‘And he that had 
received the five talents, went his way, and 
occupied with the same, and gained other five.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

OCCURRENT.—In 1K 54 Heb 18] the Heb. word 
vip pega’ (which is elsewhere found only in Ke 9” 
and is rendered in: EV ‘chance’) is translated in 
AY ‘occurrent’; ‘there is neither adversary nor 
evil occurrent’ (#9 vis). RV retains ‘occurrent,’ 
but Amer. RV prefers ‘occurrence,’ which is 
the modern form. The LXX tr. 15 ἁμάρτημα 
πονηρόν, the Vulg. (supposed to have suggested 
the Eng.) occursus malus; Wyclif (1382) has 
‘yvel agencomynge,’ 1388 ‘yvel asailyng’; Cov. 
‘evell hynderaunce’; Gen. ‘evil to resiste,’ 
followed by the Bishops; Dou. ‘il rencounter.’ 
The form ‘occurrent’ was used both as an adj. 
and as a subst. As an adj. we find it in Hooker, 
Ficel, Pol. v. 78, ‘After gifts of education there 
follow general abilities to work things above 
nature, grace to cure men of bodily diseases, 
supplies against occurrent defects and impedi- 
ments.’ Asa subst. it is found in Shaks. (Hamlet, 
γ. ii. 341), who also twice uses ‘occurrence’ (1. 
Night, v. i. 264, Henry V. Vv. Prol. 40). Cf. also 
Chapman, Widow’s Tears, iii. 1, ‘ These are strange 
occurrents, brother, but pretty and pathetical’ ; 
Bacon, Henry VII. (Pitt Press ed. p. 68), ‘He 
aid the king large tribute of his gratitude in 
diligent advertisement of the occurrents of Italy.* 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, i. 1— 

‘My five years’ absence hath kept me stranger 
So much to all the occurrents of country.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

OCHIELUS (B ’Oxl»dos, A ᾽Οξίηλος, AV Ochiel), 

1 Es 19=Jeiel, 2 Ch 35°. 


OCHRAN (13y, "Expdv).—Father of Pagiel, an 
Asherite prince, Nu 113 277 712. 11 1036, 


OCIDELUS (A Ὠκείδηλος, B Ὠκαίληδος), 1 Es 973, a 
corruption of Jozabad in Ezr 10”. 


OCINA (’Oxewd) occurs only in Jth 2”, where it 
is grouped with Sidon, Tyre, ete., as terror-stricken 
at the approach of Holofernes. The names of the 
cities are given in order, proceeding southward 
along the sea-coast. First come Sidon and Tyre, 
then follow Sur,* Ocina, and Jemnaan. Sur has 
been taken for Tyre (Smith’s DB, art. ‘ Ocina’), 
and this (Sdér) is the modern name of that town. 
But the name of Tyre is already given in its usual 
form, and it is more natural to suppose that Sur 
refers to another place. Tremelius and Junius 
speak of it as locus maritumus inter Tyrum et 
Ptolemaida, and identify it with Sandalium (Scan- 
dalium), the modern Jskanderina. A short distance 
south of Iskanderdna lie the very ancient ruins of 
Umm el-Amid, the older name of which seems to 
have been Turdn (Baedeker, Pal.’ 272). This is 
a more probable identification, and, if accepted, 
we pass naturally to Acre as the next important 
city to the south. The medieval name Acon (see 
art. ACCO) may very well represent the older Ocina, 
which Ptolemais had failed altogether to supplant. 
If Jemnaan is found at Jabneel (which see) the 
distance from Acco is very great; this, however, 
does not tell against the identification suggested. 

W. EWIne. 

ODED.—41. (τὴν) The father of the prophet Azariah 


* B’Accoip, Bab Nata.b, c.a, A Σούρ, δ΄ Τούρ. 


ODOLLAM 


OF 


who lived in the reign of Asa, 2 Ch 15! (Β Ὠδήδ, A 
᾿Αδάδ). In v.8 ‘Oded’ of MT and B (’A&d8) is a 
mistake (through wrong marginal gloss or other- 
wise) for ‘Azariah’ (so Aand Pesh.). See AZARIAH, 
No. ὃ. 2. (77%, Ὧδήδ) A prophet who protested 
against the proposal to enslave the Judahites who 
were taken prisoners upon the oceasion of Pekah’s 
invasion of the Southern kingdom. Being supported 
by eertain of the heads of Ephraim, Oded sueceeded 
in obtaining for the captives kindly treatment and 
release, 2 Ch 28°" J. A. SELBIE. 


ODOLLAM.—2 Mac 12° AV and RVm. 
ADULLAM, 


See 


ODOMERA (’Odounpd SA, ᾿Οδοαρρής B, Odares). 
—A nomad chief, or possibly a Syrian officer, slain 
by Jonathan during the war with Bacchides, about 
B.C. 158 (1 Mac 9%). The form of the name in the 
AV, Odonarkes, seems to have no authority to 
support it. 


OF.—This is the most frequent preposition in the 
Eng. language. Probably (says Marle) it occurs as 
often as all the other prepositions put together. 
But frequent as it is, its occurrence now is moder- 
ate when compared with the usage of the 15th and 
16th centuries. By the beginning of the 17th cent. 
it was getting displaced by other prepositions in 
some of its most common meanings, as by ‘by’ 
when expressing the agent. But the language 
of AV, being so much older than the current 
speeeh of 1611, is full of the word in meanings 
which were archaie even then, and are now quite 
obsolete. 

The reason of its frequent use is that ‘of’ repre- 
sented not only the original Anglo-Saxon of but 
also the French de. The Anglo-Sax. of had the 
meaning of ‘from’ or ‘away from’ (Goth. af, Lat. 
ab, Gr. ἀπό, Sansk. apa), as ‘Alys us of yfle’= 
‘ Deliver us from evil.’ And this must be regarded 
as the starting-point in any history of the word. 
But it is impossible to work out the meanings 
derivatively from this primitive idea, because 
of the entranee of the French de and the demand 
for ‘of’ to render its various uses. This first got 
mixed up with and then drove out the earlier word, 
so that as now used ‘of’ is the translation of a 
I’reneh word ; its form alone is English. 

The following are its ehief archaic or obsolete 
meanings in AV ;— 

1. From or away from, espeeially in the phrase 
‘forth of,’ as Jth 27! ‘They went forth of Nineve’ 
(ἀπῆλθον ἐκ, RV ‘departed out of’); 2 Mac 4*4 ‘ yet 
persuaded he him to eome forth of the sanctuary ’ (ἐκ 
τοῦ ἀσύλου προελθεῖν) ; Mik 118 ‘Others cut down 
branehes of the trees’ (so 1611, mod. edd. ‘ off’; 
Gr. ἐκ, RV ‘from’). Cf. Dt 451 Tind. ‘And because 
lie loved thy fathers, therfore he ehose their seed 
after them and broughte the out with his presenee 
and with his mightye power of Egipte’; Ae 9180 
Ithem. ‘And appreliending Paul, they drewe him 
forth of the temple.’ See ΕΌΒΤΗ. This and 
similar meanings are now generally expressed by 
‘ off,’ which is merely another (perhaps a stronger) 
spelling of ‘of’(as ‘after’ isitscomparative). “ΟΠ 
now represents the original Anglo-Sax. ‘of’ better 
than ‘of’ itself does. Coverdale scarcely distin- 
euishes ‘of’ and ‘off,’ as Job 41) ‘Out of his 
mouth go torches and fyre brandes, out of his 
nostrels there goeth a smoke, like as out off an 
hote seetinge pott’; Zec 13%? ‘In that tyme shall 
the house off David, and the citesyns off Jerusalem 
have an open well, to wash of synne and unclen- 
nesse. And tlien (sayeth the Lorde of hoostes) I 
will destroye the names of Idols out off the londe.’ 

2. The same meaning is found metaphorically 
after verbs of delivering. Thus Jer 30" ‘I will 


heal thee of thy wounds.’ So Shaks. K. John, 
ill. iv. 56, ‘I may be delivered of these woes.’ 

3. Then ‘of’ expresses generally the source or 
origin, as Gn 2’ ‘God formed man of the dust of 
the ground’ (ΠῚ Dy, lit. ‘formed man dust 
from the ground’); Ex 36? ‘They received of 
Moses all the offering’ (nyo 35>, lit. ‘from before 
Moses’); La 3% ‘(it is of) the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed’ (m7 109), So in NT 
often, as Mk 1° ‘sick of a fever’ (πυρέσσουσα) ; Jn 
6% ‘save he which is of God’ (παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ, RV 
‘from God’); Jn 15” ‘all things that I have heard 
of my Father’ (παρὰ τοῦ πατρός μου, RV ‘from my 
Father’); 17’ ‘All things, whatsoever thou hast 
given me, are of thee’ (παρὰ σοῦ, RV ‘from thee’); 
Ae 17? *Whien they had taken security of Jason’ 
(παρὰ τοῦ ᾿Ιάσονος, RV ‘from Jason’); Ph 1% 
‘Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife; and some also of good-will’ (διὰ φθόνον 
καὶ ἔριν, τινὲς δὲ καὶ δι΄ εὐδοκίαν); 1P 57 “οἵ a ready 
sind ᾿ (ἑκουσίως) ; especially as tr. of ἀπό, as Mt 7:8 
‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’ 
167! ‘suffer many things of the elders’; 177 #6 * Of 
whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute? Of their own children or of strangers? 
Peter saith unto him, Of strangers’ (RV always 
‘from’); 1615 ‘ He shall not speak of himself’ (a¢’ 
ἑαυτοῦ, RV ‘from himself’); or as tr. of ἐκ or ἐξ, as Mt 
21° *The baptism of John whence was it, from 
heaven or of men?’ (ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, ἢ ἐξ ἀνθρώπων, RV 
‘from heaven or from men’); 1 Co 1° ‘ But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus’; 2 Co 5! ‘We have a build- 
ing of God’; Ja 4! ‘come they not hence, even of 
your lusts?’ There are many clear examples in 
the older versions and early writers, as Jn 155 
Wye. ‘A spirit of truthe, whiche cometh of the 
fadir’; 1 P 4” Wye. ‘ the feithful maker of nought’ ; 
Gn 2° πα. ‘This shall be called woman, because 
she was take of the man’; Gn 44° Tind. ‘Is that 
not the euppe of which my lorde drynketh?’; He 
10% Rhem. ‘my just liveth of faith’ (ἐκ πίστεως) ; 
Erasmus, Crede, fo]. 59, ‘All thynges are, ex ipso 
et per ipsum (id est) of hym, and by hym’; More, 
Utopia, i. 40 (Lumby’s ed.), ‘But if the thing be 
loste or made away, then the value of it is paide of 
the gooddes of such offenders.’ 

4, rom the last would easily arise the sense of 
portion, something taken from among the whiole, 
as Ly 416 *And the priest that is anointed shall 
bring of the bullock’s blood’; Dn 2% 1 have found 
a man of the captives of Judah’; 2" ‘There shall 
be in it of the strength of the iron’; Mt 258 ‘Give 
us of your oil’; 2677 ‘Drink ye all of it’; To 11” 
‘He strake of the gall on his father’s eyes.’ Cf. 
Mt 23% Tind. ‘I sende unto you prophetes, wyse 
men, and scribes; and of them ye shall kyll and 
erueifie; and of them ye shall seourge in youre 
synagoges,’ 

5. From a point of time, as Mk 97 ‘Of a child’ 
(παιδιόθεν). Then throughout a certain time, as Lk 
23° ‘ He was desirous to sce him of a long season’ (ἐξ 
ἱκανοῦ ; edd. ἐξ ἱκανῶν χρόνων, RV ‘of a long time’); 
Ac 8" “ of long time he had bewitched them? (ἱκανῷ 
χρόνῳ). Ci. Berners, Froissart, i. 10, ‘a tempest 
took them in the sea, that put them so far out of 
their course that they wist not of two days whiere 
they were’; Knox, lVorks, ii. 241, ‘They are not 
permitted of any continuance to blaspheme.’ 

6. As the link between an act or state and its 
origin, ‘of’ was used with great freedom. Thus it 
is equivalent to: (1) Aéin 28 19” ‘ Have we eaten 
at all of the king’s cost?’ (ΠΡ ΠΡ, ht. ‘from the 
king’; LXX ἐκ τοῦ βασιλέως, Vulg. ἃ rege). (2) 
Concerning, Dn 7.19 ‘Then I would know the truth 


of the fourth beast’ (RV ‘concerning’); 1 Es 3° 
| ‘Of whose side the king. . 


. shall judge that his 
sentenee is the wisest, to him shall the victory be 
given’ (ὃν ἂν κρίνῃ); Jn 1216 ‘Then remembered 


OF 


ro: 


they that these things were written of him’ (éz’ 
αὐτῷ); Ac 4° ‘If we this day be examined of the 
good deed’ (ἐπὶ εὐεργεσίᾳ, RV ‘coneerning’); 54 
‘they doubted of them, whereunto this would 
grow’ (διηπόρουν περὶ αὐτῶν, RV ‘were much per- 
plexed concerning them’); 15° ‘came together for 
to consider of this matter’ (περὶ τοῦ λόγου τοὐτου) ; 
1 Co 111 ‘Tt hath been declared unto me of you’ (περὶ 
ὑμῶν, RV ‘eoncerning you’). Cf. Gn 429 Tind. 

‘ Joseph remembered his drearns which he dreamed 
of them’; Mt 28 Khem. ‘Goe, and inquire diligently 
of the childe’; 117 Rhem. ‘Jesus began to say to 
the multitudes of John’; Knox, Works, ii. 301, 

‘That God was eyther impotente, ... or else, that 
he was mutable and unjust of his promyses.’ (3) 

For, or on account of, as Job 13542 * Job re- 

proveth his friends of partiality’; Sir 4" ‘ Be 
abashed of the error of thine ignorance’ {περὶ τῆς 
ἀπαιδευσίας cov, RV ‘for thine ignorance’); 437 * A 

present remedy of all is a mist coming speedily’ 

(ἴασις πάντων, HV ‘A mist coming speedily is the 

healing of all things’); Mt 18! ‘he rejoiceth more 

of that sheep than of the ninety and nine’ (ἐπί, 

RV ‘ over’); Jn 2!” § The zeal of thine house’ (ὁ ζῆλος 

τοῦ οἴκου cov); 168 ‘He will reprove the world of sin, 

and of righteousness, and of judgment’ (περὶ): Ac 

21” «They are all zealous of the law’ (ζηλωταὶ τοῦ 

γόμου, RV ‘ for’); Ro 10?‘ They have a zeal of God’ 

(ζῆλον θεοῦ, RV ‘for’); 2 Co 79 ‘Great is my glory- 

ing of you’ (πρὸς ὑμᾶς, RV ‘on your belialt’), ΟἿ 

Ex 3’ Tind. ‘I have surely sene the trouble of my 

people which are in Egipte, and have herde their 

erye which they have of their taskmasters’; Jn 3” 

Tind. ‘But the frende of the brydegrome which 

stondeth by and heareth him, rejoyseth greately of 

the brydgrome’s voyce.’ So Berners, Froissart, p. 

8, ‘Then the queen of England took leave of the 

earl of Hainault and of the countess, and thanked 
them greatly of their honour, feast, and good cheer, 

that they. had made her’; and Milton, Areopag. 

(IIales’ ed. p. 46), ‘What some lament of, we 
rather should rejoice at.’ (4) On or upon, as Ps 

99° ‘Thou tookest vengeance of their inventions’ ; 

Lk 183 ‘Avenge me of mine adversary’ (ἀπό) ; Wis 

17'° ‘which could of no side be avoided’ (μηδαμόθεν, 

RV ‘on no side’); He 105: ἐγ had compassion of 
me in my bonds’ (rots δεσμοῖς [edd. δεσμίοις] μου συνε- 

παθήσατε, RV ‘ye had compassion on them that 
were in bonds’). Cf. Is 141 Geneva, ‘ For the Lord 
wil have compassion of Iaakob.’ In the Pr. Bk. of 
1559 occurs the phrase ‘if ye stand by as gazers 
and lookers of them that do communicate’; in 
1552 it was ‘lookers on,’ to which the ed. of 1604: 
returned. [1811 has the same use of the word in 
Works, iii. 440, ‘The wise and Almighty maker of 
these earthen mines, esteems the best metals but 
as thick clay; and why should we set any other 
price of them than their Creator?’ (5) Over, 1 Co | 
74 *The wife hath not power of her own body’ (τοῦ 

ἰδίου σώματος οὐκ ἐξουσιάζει, RV ‘hath not power | 
over’). Cf. Job 42? Cov. ‘I knowe that thou hast. 
power of all things.’ (6) Vath, as 25 19°? ‘He had | 
provided the king of sustenance’ (RV ‘ with’); Ca 

2 and 5° ‘I am sick of love.’*  Wyyelif (Select 

Works, ii. 84) says, ‘Thou sehuldist love thi God 

of al thin herte, of al thi soule, and of al thi 

mynde.’ Cf, Tindale, Expos. p. 109, ‘Though 

they persecute thee from house to house a thou- 

sand times, yet shall God provide thee of another’; 

liutherford, Letters, No. xlv. ‘I can be content of 

shame in that work, if my Lord and Master be 

honoured’; and Shaks. Macbeth, 1. ii, 13— 

‘The merciless Macdonwald 


: ὃ ὃ from the western isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied.’ 


* Moon (Eeeles, Hnglish, p. 212) urges with some reason that the 


since to be sick of a thing means now to be heartily tired of it. 


Revisers should have adopted the modern idiom in Ca 2° and 58, | 


| throweth himself’; Jn 11° ‘They thought that he 
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7. But the most important of all the obsolete 
uses of ‘of’ is its employment to introduce the 
agent, especially after a passive verb. This fune- 
tion was performed both by the Anglo-Sax. ‘of’ 
and by the Fr. de; it is therefore very common in 
the English of the 14th to 16th cent. By the 
beginning of the 17th cent. it was dying out, ‘of’ 
being replaced by ‘by,’ so that (as has been 
pointed out under By) we have to do, not only 
with an idiom that is archaic to us, but also with 
one that is inconsistently applied. It further 
increases the difficulty that ‘by’ was used for the 
instrument or intermediate agency. Thus Lever, 
Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 77), says, ‘We had never 
feast gyven of hym by his apostles’; and in AV 
we find, Mt 1% ‘which was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet’ (τὸ ῥηθὲν ὑπὸ κυρίου διὰ τοῦ προφήτου), 
RV ‘by the Lord through the prophet’). 

The agent is usually expressed in Greek by ὑπό with the gen., 
and so ὑπό with the gen. is in AV usually translated by ‘of.’ In 
the following places, however, we find ‘by’: Mt 221, Mk 54, 
Lk 218.26 319 1317 1622 2116 238, Ac 1022 184.45 153.40 551} 2711, 
Ro 321 1524, 1 Go 111, 2 Co 33 819-20, Eph 911 613, Ph 128, Col 218, 
2 Ti 226, He 23 34, 2 P 122 32, Of these the foll. are due to 
Tindale: Lk 1317 1622 238, Ac 1022 153, Ro 1524, 1 Oo 111, 2 Co 33 
819.20, Eph 211, 2P 121; in the other cases AV has changed 
Tindale’s ‘of’ into ‘by.’ RV has always retained ‘ by’ where it 
is found in AV, and has changed AY ‘of’ into ‘by’ in Mt 122 215 
148 1912 2712, Mic 881, Lik 221 97.8 1720, Ac 1614 2212 2310. 27 262.7, 
1 Oo 212 109.10. 29 1421 bis, 2 Oo 26 §19, Ga] 111 317, Eph 612, Ph 812, 
He 11%, Ja 1/4 29 31.6, Jude 12.17, 

The following passages deserve attention: 2 Es 
1616 ‘Like as an arrow which is shot of a mighty 
archer’ (a sagittario valido); 16° ‘There are left 
some clusters of them that diligently seek through 
the vineyard’ (αὖ his, RV ‘by them’); Wis 187 
‘So of thy people was accepted both the salvation 
of the righteous and destruction of the enemies’ 
(ὑπὸ λαοῦ cov, RV ‘by thy people’); 1 Mae 5} 
‘their brethren that were in trouble, and assaulted 
of them’ (ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν) ; Mt 216 ‘He was mocked of 
the wise men’ (ὑπὸ τῶν μάγων) ; 1157 “ All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father’ (ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρός 
pov); Lk 97 ‘Now Herod the tetrareh heard of all 
that was done by him (ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, edd. and RV om.): 
and he was perplexed, because that it was said 
of some (ὑπό τινων, RV * by some’) that Johu was 
risen from the dead’; Ae 15* ‘they were received 
of the church and of the apostles and elders’ (ὑπὸ 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας) ; 1 Co 14" ‘he is convinced of all, he 
is judged of all’ (ὑπὸ πάντων, RV ‘by all’); 2 Co 
8? who was also chosen of the churches’ (yetporov7- 
θεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν, RV ‘appointed by the 
ehurehes’); Ph 3! ‘I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus’ (ὑπὸ [rof] Χριστοῦ ‘Inoov, RV ‘by Christ 


Jesus’). Examples in early writers are easily 
found: take Kx 22%! Tind. ‘therfore shall ye 


eate no flesh that is torne of beestes in the feld’ ; 
and Booke of Precedence (E.E.T.S.) i. 76, ‘Stody 
alwaies to be loved of good men, and seeke nat to 
be hated of the Evell.’ The process of change may 
be illustrated from the history of the Pr. Bk. 
Thus in 1552 and 1559 we read (‘ Communion,’ 
Keeling, p. 191), ‘being so lovingly called and 
bidden of God himself’; but in 1604 and 1662 this 
is changed into ‘by God himself.’ Cf. Lever, 
Sermons, Ὁ. 26, ‘For as there is no power of 
authorithy but of God, so is there none put in 
subjeecion under theym but by God. Those 
powers whiche be are ordeyned of God.’ 

8. Oecasionally ‘of’ is redundant, as Dn 29 
‘Then Daniel requested of the king’; Sir 915 
‘The testimonies of his niggardness shall not be 
doubted of ?; Ac 15° ‘The apostles and elders came 
together for to consider of this matter’ (ἰδεῖν περί). 
Especially after gerunds, as ὦ 5 274 ‘ Asahel would 
ποῦ turn aside from following of him’: 8” ‘Tle 
returned from smiting of the Syrians’; Sir 9055 
‘There is that... by aceepting of persons over- 
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had spoken of taking of rest in sleep’; Ac 21% 
‘They left beating of Paul.’ It is also sometimes 
omitted where we should use it, as Rev 18” ‘all 
manner vessels of ivory.’ 

9. Notice finally the phrases: Of certainty, Du 
25 (RV ‘of a certainty’); of force, He 9%" (βέβαιος) ; 
of purpose, Ru 215: οἱ, Bacon, Lssays, p. 338, ‘Wise 
men will rather doe sacrifice to Envy; in suffering 
themselves sometimes of purpose to be crost’; in 
comparison of, Je 83, Hag 2°; and ofa truth, Dn 2%, 
Lk 475 295°) Ac 477 1034, J. HASTINGS. 


OFFENCE.—The verb to ‘ offend’ (Lat. offendere, 
‘to strike against’) means in AV either intransi- 
tively ‘to go astray,’ or transitively ‘to lead one 
astray.’ So ‘offence’ is either a ‘trespass,’ or the 
cause of trespass, a ‘ stumbling-block.’ 


Offend. The Heb. words are: (1) ’asham or ’ashém, to 
‘trespass’ or ‘be Builty,’ Jer 23 607, Eizk 2512, Hos 415131, Hab 
111, Thus Hos 13! ‘ When he offended in Baal, he died’ (RVm 
‘When he became guilty in Baal’; Oheyne ‘But he became 
guilty through the Baal’) In 2 Ch 2813 the Heb. subst. 
’ashamah, which is twice tr. ‘trespass’ in the same verse, is 
once rendered ‘offend’: ‘we have offended against the Lord,’ 
RY ‘that which will bring upon us a trespass (RVm ‘ guilt’) 
against the Lord.’ RV changes Jer 28 into ‘be held guilty,’ 
and Hab 111 into ‘be guilty,’ leaving the rest unchanged. (2) 
hat® ‘to miss’ (the way), ‘err,’ ‘sin.’ Gn 209 (‘What have I 
offended thee?’; RV ‘sinned against thee’), 401, ἃ K 1814, Jer 
3718 (‘What have I offended against thee?’; RV ‘sinned 
against thee’). (3) bagad to ‘act treacherously,’ only Ps 7315 
‘I should offend against the generation of thy children’ (RV 
“Ἴ had dealt treacherously with’). (4) habhal to ‘ act foolishly,’ 
‘become vain,’ only Job 3431 ‘TI will not offend any more.’ (5) 
pasha to ‘rebel,’ ‘ take offence,’ Pr 1819 ‘A brother offended is 
harder to be won than a strong city,’ RVm ‘injured.’ In NT 
the two intrans. verbs are (1) ἁμαρτάνω, Ac 258 ‘Neither 
against the temple, nor yet against Casar, have I offended 
anything at all’ (τ, ἥμαρτον, RV ‘have I sinned at all’); and 
(2) πτωίω to stumble, Ja 210 32 (RV both ‘stumble’). The 
transit. verb is σχωνδαλίζω, occurring chiefly in Mt (528. 80 116 
1321.57 1512 1727 1g6.8.9 9410 9631.33) and ΜῈ (417 63 942. 43. 45.47 
1427.29); also in Lk 723 172 and Jn 681 161; and elsewhere only 
Ro 1421, 1 Co 813 bis, 2 Co 1129. AV always translates ‘ offend’; 
RY always ‘cause to stumble,’ except Mk 1429 where ‘ All ye 
shall be offended because of me’ is retained in text, with 
‘caused to stumble’ in margim. RV omits the word in Ro 1421 
with edd. 

Offence rarely occurs in OT. The only Heb. words are: (1) 
mikhshol, 18 2531 ‘That this shall be no grief unto thee, nor 
offence of heart unto my lord’ (AVm ‘stumbling ’), and Is 814 
‘a rock of offence’; also in Ps 11916 the same subst. is trd 
‘ offend,’ ‘ nothing shall offend them,’ AVm ‘ they shall have no 
stumbling-block,’ RV ‘they have none occasion of stumbling.’ 
(2) hét’ ‘error,’ ‘sin,’ so tr. only Ec 104. The NT words are: 
(1) ἁμαρτίω ‘error,’ ‘sin,’ only 2 Co 117 wae ‘gin’). (2) παρά- 
aro & * transgression,’ Ro 425 515 dis. 16. 17. 18.20 (RV always 
‘trespass,’ the usual tr. of the word elsewhere in AY). (3) 
προσκοπή, lit. ‘a striking-against’ (spes-xerrw), in its only 
occurrence, 2 Oo 68, RV ‘occasion of stumbling.’ Notice also 
the adj. ἀπρόσχοπος in Ac 2416 ‘to have always a conscience 
void of offence’ (arpécxorev συνείδησιν); 1 Co 1032 ‘give none 
offence’ (ἀπρόσκοποι γίνεσθε, RV ‘give no occasion of stum- 
bling’); and Ph 110 ‘That ye may be sincere and without 
offence’ (ἀπρόσποποι, RV “ void of offence’). (4) πρόσκομμα, lit. 
‘a thing to strike against’ (τροσκόπτω), is trd ‘ofience’ only in 
Ro 1420 ‘Tt is evil for that man who eateth with offence’ (3:2 
προσκόμμιατο6). (5) σκάνδαλον, the biblical form of the late word 
σχανδώληθρον which signifies ‘the baif-stick in a trap.’ In 
LXX σκάνδαλον occurs 88 the tr. of dépht in Ps 5029; of kegel 
in Ps 4913; of mékésh in Jos 2313, Jg 23 827, 1S 18%, Ps 6922 
10638 1405 1419: and of mikhshdl in Lv 1914, 1S 2531, Pg 119165, 
In NT it is found in Mt 134) (πάντα τὼ σχάνδαλα, AV ‘all things 
that offend,’ RV ‘all things that cause stumbling ), 1623 187 ter 
(AV always ‘offence,’ RV ‘stumbling-block’ in 1673, ‘ occasion 
of stumbling’ in 187), Lk 171 (AV ‘offences,’ RV ‘ occasions 
of stumbling ’), Ro 983 (both ‘ offence’), 119 (both ‘stumbling- 
block’), 1418 (AV ‘occasion to fall,’ RV ‘occ. of falling’), 
1617 (AV ‘offences,’ RV ‘occasions of stumbling’), 1 Co 123 
(both ‘stumbling-block’), Gal 611 (AV ‘offence,’ RV ‘stum- 
bling-block’), 1 P 28 (both ‘ offence’), 1 Jn 210 (both ‘occasion 
of stumbling’), Rev 214 (both ‘ stumbling-block’). 


It is unfortunate that ‘offend’ and ‘offence’ 
have lost their early meanings. As the note 
above shows, we have no good word to take their 
place. * 


* If we could have used ‘scandal’ and ‘scandalize’ as the 
Vulg. and the Rhem. Version do, much of the force which we 
lose would have been retained. Thus in Rhem. NT, Mt 116 
‘ Blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in me’; 13% ‘The 
Sonne of man shal send his Angels, and they shal gather out 
of his kingdom al scandals’; 187-8 ‘Wo be to the world for 
scandals. For it is necessary that scandals do come: but 


The following quotations from early writers 
Ulustrate the use of both words in AV. Barrow, 
Sermons, vol. i. Serm. 1, ‘To offend originally 
signifies to infringe, that is, to stumble or hit 
dangerously upon somewhat lying across our way’ ; 
Rutherford, Letfers, No. lix. ‘He presumed that 
much on your love that ye would not offend’ 
(=‘stumble’); Shaks. Meas. for Meas. Il. ii. 16, 
“He hath offended the law’; Milton, PL ii. 
410— 


‘ Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat 
Second to thee, offered himself to die 
For man’s offence.’ 


And in Areopag. (Hales’ ed. p. 15) the meaning is 
to lay a stumbling-block in the way, ‘A certain 
Presbyter laid it scrupulously to his conscience, 
how le durst venture himselfe among those de- 
filing volumes. The worthy man loath to give 
offence fell into a new debate with himselfe what 
was to be thought.’ 

For the theology see next article. 

J. HASTINGS. 

OFFENCE.—This term is the translation in AV 
of several Heb. and Gr. words. These may be 
classified in two categories: 1. Sin (sng Ec 104; 
ἁμαρτία, 2Co 117, RV ‘ sin’); also the kindred idea 
of a@ moral fall (παράπτωμα, ¢.g. Ro 435 51%, RV 
‘trespass’), 2. Stumbling (Swisn 18 25%, Is 814), 
considered as an act, the word being used in a 
metaphorical sense. Also ὦ stumbling-block. In 
this last sense tlie term is used as tr® of Gr. words 
with two different primary meanings: (1) πρόσ- 
κομμα (Ro 14%), and προσκοπή (2 Co 6%, RV ‘ occa- 
sion of stumbling’), literally ‘a stumbling-block,’ 
z.€. some impediment lying on the path, over 
which one stumbles, and so morally anything 
that hinders and tends to trip one up In the path 
of life, or with regard to some particular course 
of action. (2) σκάνδαλον, a purely biblical word, 
with its corresponding causative verb σκανδαλίζω, 
of frequent occurrence both in LXX and in NT, 
The classic form is σκανδάληθρον. In LXXit stands 
chiefly for Heb. wpin ‘bait’ (fig. ‘snare’) and v3 
‘stumbling- block.’ The Gr. word means primarily 
the trigger of a trap; then the trap itself. In 
a secondary sense it stands for anything that 
ensnares or hinders morally. The idea of stum- 
bling appears in the phrase ‘rock of offence’ (πέτραν 
σκανδάλου, Ro 9, a free quotation from Is 8%, 
where LXX has πέτρας πτώματι), ὃ.6. a rock over 
which people stumble. The word is used of 
persons; as in our Lord’s rebuke of St. Peter, 
‘Thou art an offence (σκάνδαλον) unto me’ (Mt 
162 AV). RV has ‘stumbling-block’ here, a need- 
ful correction, the idea being, not that St. Peter 
was ‘offensive’ to Jesus, nor that Jesus was 
‘offended’ with him, but that the disciple was a 
snare to his Master, an adversary (Zaravds), one who 
provoked to stumbling. The word is also used of 
things, as when we read of casting a stumbling- 
block before anybody (e.g. Ro 14). Again, in 
the expression ‘ Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones,’ etc. (Mt 18° AV), the reference is not 
to insulting and hurting the feelings, but to 
tempting and hindering in the way of Christ. 
Similarly, the directions about an offending mem- 
ber of the body—the eye to be plucked out or the 
hand to be cut off—refer to causes of stumbling, 
of moral hindrance. Accordingly, RV substitutes 
‘cause to stumble’ for the misleading word 
‘offend’ in AV. The sin of leading one of 
Christ’s little ones to stumble is set forth as 


neverthelesse wo to that man by whom the scandal] cometh. 
And if thy hand or thy foote scandalize thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee.’ We find also the adj. ‘scandalous’ in the 
heading to Lk 9 ‘He forewarneth againe of his scandalous 
Passion.” In the notes to Mk 6! ‘offence’ 15 given as an 
alternative to ‘scandal,’—‘ His countrie-folkes ... did take 
offence or scandal of him,’ 
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peculiarly heinous. St. Paul’s argument on the 
question of casuistry concerning eating food that 
has been offered to idols turns on this idea. ‘The 
apostle’s contention is not that the strong are to 
surrender their liberty in deference to the super- 
stitions of the weak, for fear of offending the latter 
in the sense of giving them offence, 7.6. angering 
and alienating them. The duty we owe to Chris- 
tian liberty may sometimes involve this painful 
consequence. St. Paul’s position is that liberty 
must not be so used as to hinder the spiritual life 
of others, by confounding their consciences and 
tempting them to imitate conduct the innocence 
of which they are not sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive, and which must therefore appear wrong 
to them. Where the Jews are said to be ‘ offended 
at’ Jesus (Mt 13°"), and where ‘the offence of the 
cross’ is referred to (Gal 5), the stumbling and 
hindrance are in the way of accepting the claims 
of Christ. Thus the prophetic description of the 
stumbling-block is ascribed to Him because His 
obseure origin and humble appearance, and the 
method of His ministry, were regarded as reasons 
for not accepting Him. When He spoke in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, His trade as a carpenter 
and His family relations were the stumbling-block 
(Mk (63). Here, however, the idea seems to be 
passing over to that of displeasure—we are in- 
stinctively angry at whatever causes us to stumble. 
This thought appears to be present in Mt 1533, 
where the disciples say to Jesus, ‘ Knowest thou 
that the Pharisees were offended when they 
heard?’ ete. ‘The more serious idea of being 
hindered morally—as in the case of ‘ offending’ 
one of Christ’s little ones—is evidently out of 
place here. All that is meant is that the Phari- 
sees were turned against Jesus and His claims, 
with the imphed notion that this was coupled with 
some irritation. It is the same with St. Paul’s 
reference to ‘the offence of the cross’ (Gal 5"). 
The fact that Jesus had suffercd the indignity of 
crucifixion hindered the Jews, with their secular 
ideas of the Messiahship, from accepting Chris- 
tianity, and at the same time roused their indigna- 
tion against the preachers of the gospel. 
W. F. ADENEY. 

OFFER, OFFERING, OBLATION.—These words 
are used in the English Versions for very different 
terms in the Hebrew and Greek; and it will be the 
aim of the present article to distinguish them, and 
enable the student to understand the ineaning and 
application of the terms used in the original. For 
the sake of clearness and simplicity, the usage of 
RV only(which is at least in some respects more con- 
sistent than that of AV) will be taken as the basis 
of the article. 

Offering aud oblation, it need hardly be remarked, 
are words substantially identical in origin, the only 
difference between them being that one is formed 
(through ‘offer’) from the present tense of the 
nim ofero, and the other from the supine odla- 
Um, 

1, In burnt-offering (nv), peace-offering (abv, 
ony), thank-offering (niin), freewill-offering (7373*), 
meal-offering (A3y2), sin-offering (ΓΝ 5), guilt-offering 
(a¥x), 1 drink-ofering (303), ‘offermg’ corresponds 
to no distinctive elemcnt of the Hebrew expres- 
gion ; and the explanation of these terms will there- 
fore be reserved more properly for the art. SACRIFICE. 

2. ‘Offering (here and there in AV ‘ sacrifice’) 
made by fire’ represents a single word in the Heb., 
mx (‘firing,’ or ‘fire-offering’). It occurs very 
frequently in P (as Ly 1” 15. 11 Ὁ", 3. 9.10.16. alsewhere 

* In AV occasionally, ‘ willing, free, or voluntary offering " (as 
mec 363, Ly 716, Iizk 4612): in RV ‘ freewill offering,’ uni- 

t In Is 5319 rendered, unhappily, ‘ offering for sin,’ suggesting 


τ τύποι with the very different ‘sin-offering’; see, however, 
mi, 


only Dt 18], Jos 13'4, 1S 2%): and is a term uscd 
generally of any sacrifice, or other offering (Ly 247°), 
consumed upon the altar. 

3. ᾿Ξ} korban (AV usually ‘ offering,’ sometimes 
(cf. oblatio, often in the Vulg. for jp) " oblation,’ 
once ‘sacrifice’; RV uniformly ‘oblation,’ except 
Τὶς 20° ‘ offering’). This (from 37p ‘to come near’) 
means properly something brought near (viz. to the 
altar, or to God); it is the most general term for 
offering or oblation, being used mostly, it is true, 
of sacrifices of different kinds, but also sometimes 
of other sacred gifts (Lv 24%, Nu 7 passim, 31°). It 
is found exclusively in P, and Ezk 20% 40%, ‘The 
occurrences in P are: Tuy 12 23:10. 14.14 Ὁ]. 1. ὁ, δ. 7. 12. 
13. 13 gl. 2. ὃ. 7. 8. 12, 14 423. 28. 32 5 620 (18) 718. 14. 15. 16. 29, 38 
97-15 174 9918.27 9314 979.1, Nu 515 G14 21 7 (28 times) 
Q7- 18 154 25 189 982 3150, In a slightly different form 
(kurbén) it occurs in Neh 1039 @) 1381. of the wood- 
offering (not mentioned elsewhere). It is, of course, 
the familiar ‘ corban’ of Mk 7. 

(a) The cognate verb hikrid, ‘to bring near’ (of 
a secular gift Jg 317-18, Pg 7910». Mal 18 [* present’”}), 
is used in a corresponding sense (RV ‘present,’ 
‘ offer,’ ‘ bring near,’ ‘ bring’) ; whether of the wor- 
shipper bringing up the sacrifice, or of the priest 
presenting it on the altar. The occurrences are 
too numerous to quote in extenso ; for examples, 
see (1) of the worshipper Ly ]?+% 3 3-10.14 ΟἹ. ἀ. ὃ 
(“presented ’) 11. 18. 18. 14,18. 31,1. 8, 6.7.7.9. 12,14. 43.14 711. 
12..13. 13, 14. 16. 18. 36, 29, 88... (2) of the priest Ly 16 18: 1 
(‘ bring ᾽ ὦ 58 Gls (7). 20 (18). 21 (14) 73. 8. 8. 9. 33» and outside 
P ( all), ἘΣ 4322+ 28. 24 fq. 15. 27 464, Hag gis. Τὴ τ 61% 17 
77 8%, 1 Ch 16!, 2Ch 35". Like korbdn, hikrid, it 
will be noticed, is essentially a priestly word ; it de- 
notes a formal ceremonial act, and is almost entirely 
confined to P and Ezk. «bya, another verb also 
commonly rendered ‘to offer’ (see below), is a word 
much more in ordinary use; it is as exceptional in 
P and Ezk as hikrid is constant. 

(ὁ) The synon. van also occurs in the same two 
apphecations, but it is less technical, and also much 
less frequent (RV ‘ bring,’ ‘ bring hither,’ ‘ present,’ 
‘bring, near’): Ex 896, Jg 6! ‘ presented’ (if RV 
of y.42 is right :+ see 4), 18 13° 145% 34, Am 55, Ly 28 
(‘bring’), 813, Mal 17.8.8 (‘offer’), ν.}} 912 33, 2 Ch 
2058. ef. of secular gifts, 1 K 47! (54), also Jg 67 (if 
RV text of ν.18 is right). 


In LXX Δ PA is generally represented by προσφέρω, and ΠΡ 
(not by προσφορά, but) hy δῶρον (cf. Mk 711, Mt 155); Mt 5%, 
therefore, if translated consistently with RV of the OT, would 
read, ‘If thou art offering thine obiation at the altar’ (in 


Delitzsch’s Heh. NT, 43372 DUPH ON); cf. Liv 21-4 174 2218 
RV and UXX; and observe the same combination of προσφέρω 
and δῶρον in Mt 624 84, He 84, 

ἄ, anya minhdh. This does not express the 
neutral idea of ‘gift’ (159), but denotes a compdli- 
mentary present, or a present made to secure or 
retain good-will, as Gn 3918. 18, 30, 21 (to Esau), 491)" 
15. 2. 26 (to Joseph), Jg 85: 1.18. (to Eglon), 2K 8* 9, 
Ps 45, offered, as something expected, by a political 
subject, 28 8*8 1K 4%, 9K 17%4 al.; then of a 
tribute offered to God, both gencrally (including 
animals) Gn 445, 1 5 26%, and specilically (as 

| always in P) of the meal- (or cereal) offering (Ly 
2: see SACRIFICE). Where minhah appears to be 
used in the more general sense of a tribute offered 
to God, it is represented in RV by ‘oflering’ or 
_‘oblation.’? The passages are Gn 435. 5, Nu 16%, 
Je 68 (marg.), 1 5. Q% 229 34 9619 1K 18% 86. 2K 
Bar 945, Ps 908 ()" 40°" 968 1415 (marg.), Is 13 
197) 4373" 578" ρρ8". 20-20, Jer 141° 17° 33 41", Dn 
246 (to Daniel), 92-27", Am 5", Zeph 31°, Mal 1 11. 18 
ot. 13 98.4 (* with mare. ‘ Or, meal-ofering’). How- 
ever, in several of these passages, esp. ἴῃ 1 Καὶ 18°-#6, 
2 Kk 3”, Ps 1412, Ezr 9* *, Dn 9* [in all, ‘the evening 
* But ὁ bring’ elsewhere in these chapters represents 8°29, 
} For ὉΠ is used also of ‘bringing near’ or ‘ presenting’ 
ordinary food, Gn 2726, 1 § 2825, 2 $ 1911, 
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minhah’; see 2 K 16%], perhaps also in many of 
those with the alternative marginal rendering, and 
in Is 113 197, it is not improbable that ‘ meal-offer- 
ing’ would be the better rendering. 

5. masa térumah (AV and RV ‘heave-offering,’ 
‘offering,’ and ‘oblation’). This word (from o 49 
‘to lift or take off’) denotes properly what is lifted 
off a larger mass, or separated from it for sacred 
purposes (L.XCX in Pent. uses ἀφαίρεμα, in Ezk mostly 
ἀπαρχή; Targ. in both smv-psx ‘something separ- 
ated’); and is used in particular (cf. Driver on Dt 
12°); (1) of gifts taken from the produce of the soil 
(as tithe, firstfruits, and firstlings) ; (2) of contri- 
butions of money, spoil, etc., offered for sacred 
purposes, and in Ezk of land reserved for the 
priests and Levites; (3) in connexion with sacri- 
fees, only of portions ‘taken off’ the rest, and 
forming the priest’s due, esp. of the ‘ heave-thigh,’ 
which, with the ‘ wave-breast,’ is (in P) the priest’s 
share of the peace-offering, but also (as Nu 5° 188) 
of other priestly dues. The rendering ‘heave- 
offering’ implies a rite of ‘elevation,’ which, low- 
ever, is very doubtful, and is rejected by modern 
scholars (¢.g. Ges., Keil on Ly 2°, Dillm. on Lv 7* 
etc.). Omitting the passages (as Ex 29°72 Ly 
7° 84) where éériimah is used of the ‘heave-thigh,’ 
it occurs, in the other applications just noted, Ex 
D2 2. ὃ 3013. 14. 15 35. 5. 21. 34. 24 363: i Lv 713 Oo, Nu 5? 
151% 20. 21 188: 11. 19. 24. 26, 27. 28. 28. 29 3129. 41. ων Dt 196. 1]. 17. 
Ezk 20% (΄ offerings’ *) 4430. 80 Able 6. 7. 7. 18. 16 4.88. 9. 10. 
12. 12, 18. 18. 20, 20. 21, 21. 2] Mal 38, 2 Ch 3110-1214 zr 835, 
Neh 10°? (38). 39 (4) 1044. 135; 8150 985 151 (if the reading 
be correct), Is 40°°, and (in a secular sense) Pr 294 
(see RVm). (RV in Pent. 25, Ezr, Neh, Ezk 20%, 
Mal, ‘heave-offering’ or ‘ offering,’ in 2 Ch, Is, and 
other passages in Ezk, ‘oblation’). ‘Contribution’ 
is perhaps the English word which, though not 
entirely satisfactory, nevertheless best suggests 
the ideas expressed by the Heb. téramdah. 

(a) The use of the corresponding verb ὉΠ“ tolift or 
take off’ (often by the side of the subst. tériimdh) 
should be noted (LAX usually in Pent. ἀφαιρέω, in 
Ezk ἀφορίζω, in 2Ch ἀπάρχομαι ; Targ. wax ‘to 
separate’: RV ‘heave up,’ ‘ offer,’ ‘take up,’ ‘take 
olf,’ ‘offer up,’ ‘heave,’ ‘levy’ Nu 31°8, ‘give... 
for offerings’ 2 Ch 30", ‘give’). This occurs, not 
only of the ‘heave-thigh’ Ex 29%, but also in con- 
nexion with various other sacred gifts or sacrifices : 
Ex 35*4, Lv 29 (of the ‘ memorial’ taken off the meal- 
offering in order to be burnt on the altar), 4% 1 19 
(of the fat lifted or taken off a sacrifice for con- 
sumption on the altar), 61°@) (as 2°), 22% Nu 15! 
20. 20° 1.G19. 24. 26. 28. 29. 30. 92° 3128 62 ΤΠ χ]ς 451. 18. 488. 9. 20 
2 Ch 30% 24 35% 9, Ezr 8% The remarkable incon- 
sistency in the rendering of this word, even in RV, 
and the confusion with other words occasioned 
thereby, are much to be regretted ; if the instances 
are examined in detail, the idea in each will be 
seen to be, as explained above, that of lifting or 
taking off from a larger mass for saered purposes 
(note esp. the use of both the verb and the subst. 
in Ezk in connexion with land). 

0. ania téniiphah, a ‘wave-oflering’ (implying a 
rite of ‘waving’; see SACRIFICE), and usually so 
rendered in AV, RV ; but represented by ‘offering’ 
alone in Ex 357 3859. 2° (where the term is used 
peculiarly of materials offered for the construction 
of the sanctuary), and in Nn 81+ 18. 1δ. 21 (changed 
here in RV to ‘ wave-oflering’), where it is used of 
the Levites. 

(a) The cognate verb #39 ‘to wave,’ and usually so 
rendered, is similarly represented by‘ offer’ in Ex 35”, 
Nu 811" 18. 15.21 (jn Nu with the marge. ‘ Heb. wave’). 

7. ‘Whole burnt-offering’ (really a double, and 
tautologous, rendering of the Heb., adopted from 
AV of Ps 51:3) stands for the Heb. Sb» (lit. some- 


thing whole) in RV Dt 1516 (17) marg., 33°, 1S 79 


* For ‘oblations’ in this verse see below, No. 9. 


| Topa (z@.) 1 Ch 6% 3) 


(Heb. S52 aby), Ps 529°, The Heb. word is ἃ 
rare syn. of πὴ} (see SACRIFICE, under ° burnt- 
offering’); it occurs besides, in a sacrif. sense, of 
the priest’s minh&h, which was to be ‘ wholly burnt’ 
(lit. ‘ burnt (as) something whole’), Liv 62% 28 (ὅν 18), 

8 ‘Passover offerings’ stands for mnps, only 
2 Ch 35” 8°; see PASSOVER. 

9. ‘Oblation’ for περ (not a technical word: 
lit. something borne along or brought; cf. the verb 
in v.*!, and No. (11), below) in Ezk 20°, 

10. ‘Offerings’ for the obscure and uncertain 
o’2729 Hos 818, generally taken to mean properiy 
‘gifts’ (from 3m). 

‘ Offering (up)’ stands also, in RV of NT, for— 

11. προσφορά (LXX for any Ps 40°; otherwise 
very rare, except in Sir, viz. 141! 31 (34)}8. 19 32 
(35)!:8 3811 4616 5018. 14), Ae 2126 2417 Ro 1516, Eph 
δ᾽, He 10% 8. (from Ps 40°: Heb. minhah) 19.14.18 (in 
all, except He 105: 8, in the sense of the Heb. 3127p). 

12. ἀνάθημα (a votive offering set up in a temple, 
Herod. ii. 182, ete.): Lk 215; so Jth 1619 (‘ gift’), 
2 Mac 916 (RV). 


‘Oblation’ does not occur in NT (either AV or RV). In Pr. 
Bk. version of the Psalms it occurs in 277 for ὉΠ], and in 8119 
for bb», In the Apoer. it represents rporgopé, 1 Es 552 (1), Sir 
6013 (AV), Thr 15, δῶρον Sir 79 (AV), δόμα 1 Mac 155 (in a secular 
sense), weve (.€. 1939) Bar 110 RV. 


The verb ‘to offer,’ besides the four usages noted 
under 3a 6, 5a, 6a, stands also in RV for— 

(5) nay ‘to slaughter’ (in sacrifice): Gn 31° 461, 
Ex 9818, Lv 19%5 Dt 188 3319 (elsewhere in the 
Pent. nay is rendered by ‘to sacrifice’*), 1 S 17 2% 
ete., Ps 4° 27° 504 (Heb. ‘slaughter thanksgiving’ ; 
so v.”), 1167 (Heb. ‘slaughter the slaughtering 
(sacrifice) of thanksgiving’; so 107”, Lv 22°); and 
elsewhere, esp. when the obj. is the cognate subst. 
‘sacrifice.’ 

(6) m2yn ‘to cause to go up’ (viz. on the altar),— 
very often, esp. with ‘ burnt-offering’ (the Heb. 
word for which, 73), is cognate with this verb, and 
means propetly that whieh goes up, viz. on the 
altar): in P and Ezk, only Ex 30° 4029, Lv 1439 178, 
FEzk 4318 24; elsewhere, Gn 87° 22218 (here, and 
sometimes besides, ‘to offer wp’), Ex 24° 325, Nu 
232 4. Me 30 Dt 1913-14 978 Jog 22% (first time), 1 K 
3* 16 (first time), Am 5”, Is 57§ 663, Ps 51) (1) 66%, 
and often besides, both in 8S, K, ete., and also 
in Ch, Ezr (in the Pent. all the occurrences are 
cited). So ‘the offering of’ in 1K 18% and 
‘offering’ in 2 K 3” are both lit. ‘the going up of.’ 

(7) avy ‘to do or make’ (an idiom. use—cf. ῥέζειν 
and facere—prob. allied to, or developed from, that 
of the same word in the sense of fo make ready, 
prepare, or dress as food, Gn 187-8, Ly 6704) 79, Jg 
6", 18 25%, 25 12% * 13%", 1K 17" (of meal) 
1838. 25. 26); in RV usually ‘ offer,’ sometimes ‘ sacri- 
fice,’ and (esp. in Nu 15 and Ezhkx) “prepare ’ Ex 
1025 2936. 88. 89.39.41 Ty 510 (2816) 017. 7.18.22 1419. 30 
75:15. 80 169. 24 179 923. 23 (RVm) 9312. 19) Nu 911. 16. 17. 17 
812 1533 (prob. : RV ‘make’), γν. δ 8 12.14. 24984. 4, 8.8 
16. 20. 21, 23. 24. 31 20,2. 89 Dt 1277, JOS 228 (second time), 
Jg 18% (2; notice 7:55), v.1° (‘make ready,’ not 
‘offer’ [aoyn]), 1 K 3% (second time), 8% (2 Ch 77), 
1227, 21K 517 10% 25 1782, Jer 3318 (‘to do’), Ezk 
4328 25.27 (Smale), 4517 22 28 24 462. 1. 12. 12. 18, 13, 14, 15, 
Ps 665, The word is meant as a summary 
description of the process of sacrifice: it is never 
used where there is a detailed description of the 
ritual, with reference to a particular act. 

(8) nov " to slay,’ Ex 34°. 

(9) x2 ‘to make into sweet smoke,’ Am 4°, and 
See INCENSE, SACRIFICE. 

(10) yen ‘to pour (out),’ and usually so rendered 
(as Hos 94, 2 Ix 168): Ps 164, Dn 9 (Aram.). 

(11) xv} ‘to bear along,’ ‘ bring’ (not a special 
sacrif. term): Ezk 207 [cf. 2S 83. 6, Ps 968, Heb.]. 

* Or, naturally, in Dt 1215.21 (cf, 1 S 2824) by ‘to kill.’ 
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(12) jm: ‘to give’: Ezk 6% (exceptional ; cf. 20° 
Heb. [AV and RY ‘ presented)]). 


‘To offer for sin’ stands for one word in the Heb., 5, Lv 626 
p15, 

‘To offer willingly’ stands for 333n3, prop. to show oneself 
liberal or forward: Jg 52-9 (in battle), elsewhere only in Ch, 
Ezr, Neh, in giving gifts, etc., to the sanctuary, 1 Ch 
995. 6.9. 9.14.17.17, 2 Ch 1716, Ezr 16 268 35 713. 15.16.16, Neh 112, 
(In Ps 1103 RV the Feb. is ‘ are willingnesses’). 

‘To offer incense’ stands for ἼΞ Jer 1117 3229, 


In the RV of NT ‘to offer (up)’ stands for— 

(13) προσφέρω (in LXX usu. for 2977): Mt 2" 
53-24 84 (= Mk 14, Lk 54), Jn 9? (λατρείαν), Ac 7 
(from Am 5%, LXX [van]), 21%, He 51% 7 89.8.4 
Q7. 9. 14. 26.28 ] (jl 2B. 1612 11 4. 17. 17, 


In Μὺ 211 προσήνεγκων αὐτῷ δῶρα would be in Heb, 19 12°7p" 
AnD (so Delitzsch): see Jg 317.18 Heb. and LXX. On Mt 623 
84 see above, under 3 ὃ. 


(14) ἀναφέρω (LACK mostly for nbyn, also for THpr, 
once or twice for ny): He 727 51 (ef. Westcott), 13”, 
Ja 24, 1 P 2.* 

(15) σπένδω (‘to pour out’; in LXX for 7.7): 
Ph 211, 2 Ti 4° (σπένδομαι, fig. of St. Paul himself), 

(16) δίδωμι : Lk 234, 

* Things offered to idols’ (εἰδωλόθυτα) has been in RV changed 
uniformly to ‘things sacrificed (un)to idols’ (ag in AV of Rev 
214. 20), Ac 1529 2125, 1 Co 81- 4.7.10 1019; ‘offered in sacrifice’ in 
1 Co 1023 represents ἱεράθυτον, 

From the preceding synopsis of passages, it will 
be apparent what extremely different terms in the 
original, esp. in OT, are represented by each of 
the three English words, ‘ofler,’ ‘offering,’ and 
‘oblation’; and that though the Heb. (and Greek) 
terms might, in particular cases, be interchange- 
able, in othersthey arenot. In Lv 2!, for example, 
‘offer’ could not be nz? or om, nor ‘ oblation’ Any 
or Apna: ‘offer’ in Dt 1257, though it is πὴ», might 
also be ayn, but hardly (the writer not being 
priestly) apn, and ‘ oblation’ in Is 19% could not 
(for the same reason) be j21p. Conversely, ‘ offer 
an oblation’ in Ezk 45! represents two Heb. words 
entirely different from those which it represents in 
Lv 1*; and ‘ offer’ in Ly 7 is always apr, in Nu 18 
it isalways t om, while in Nu 28 it is avy and apn. 
The words in the original are in most cases techni- 
cal; and the distinctions between then are of im- 
portance for those who would properly understand 
the sacrificial system of the Hebrews. The reader 
who desires to obtain a practical view of Hebrew 
or Greek usage is recommended to mark on the 
margin of his RV the Hebrew or Greek word 
corresponding in each case to the English. Unless 
any passages have been accidentally overlooked, 
the preceding article should enable him todo this for 
the words here concerned in all their occurrences, 
except those of 2 %pn in the Pent., and of na: and 
myn out of it. S. R. DRIVER. 


OFFICER.—A word used both in AV and in 
RY to translate some eight Heb. words in OT 
and two Gr. words in NT. The Heb. words, 
according to their derivation, represent five fami- 
lies—(1) nizzdb, nézib, ‘one set up’; the former in 
1 K 47 of Solomon’s commissariat officers, the 
latter in the same sense in 49 (as to its meaning in 
15 105 see Driver, ad loc.). (2) pakéd, nékuddah, 
makid, ‘inspector.’ (3) rab, ‘great one.’ (4) 
shotér=(a) ‘arranger,’ (b) ‘scribe’ (see Dillmann 
on Ex 5%), (5) saris, ‘eunuch.’ (The δε hammeé- 
lakah of Est 9°, AV, ‘officers,’ is in RV now 
rendered ‘they that did the business’), ‘ Officer’ 
most frequently stands for shétér and sdrts (LXX 
εὐνοῦχος, EV in Est always ‘chamberlain,’ but only 

*In He 925, i P 224 rendered ‘bear’; see in LXX Is 5311 (for 
5p), v.22 (for XW). 

+ Except v.15 (apa; of. Lv 279): oo would not here be 
suitable, 


once besides, 2 Kk 23"), and it seems very doubtful 
whether the meaning of the latter was ever widened 
into officer generally, Potiphar’s case being by most 
critics regarded as no exact exception. 

It is noticeable that the idea of subordination 


“which lies in the NT ὑπηρέτης (the original for 


‘ officer’ in all NT passages except Lk 12°8 πράκτωρ) 
does not show itself in the Heb. origina!s. It is 
noticeable also that ὑπηρέτης, the almost sole NT 
original, is never in the LXX employed to render 
any of the Heb. words given above, and, though 
occurring twenty times in NT, occurs but twice in 
the Gr. canonical OT (Pr 14%, Is 32°), and but twice 
in the uncanonical (Wis 61, Three 33), It would seem 
that, apart from saris and perhaps occasionally 
shotér (comp. Dt 16% with Mt 5” ‘judge... 
officer’), the Heb. words rendered ‘ officer’ suggest 
no distinctive function, whereas the NT ὑπηρέτης 
(which has lost all reminiscence of its original 
meaning of ‘under-oarsman ’—perhaps one of the 
lower two out of the three assigned to an oar) in 
some dozen passages out of the twenty means dis- 
tinctly bailiffs or police officers of the Bunhedrin or 
other court of justice, in accordance with one use 
of the same word at Athens, where ὑπηρέται were 
the subordinates of those important police magis- 
trates called the Eleven (Plato, Phedo, 116 B), and 
one use by Josephus (Ané, IV. viii. 14), when, in his 
account of Moses’ judicial arrangements, he gives 
the same title to the two Levites who were at- 
tached as elerks to each Jewish court constituted 
out of the seven chief men of each city. An 
apparently synonymous term for these clerks, 
confined, as a translation of shdtér, to Dt, is the 
curious and uncertain γραμματοεισαγωγεύς, perhaps 
(as Driver suggests) the title of some law olficer at 
Alexandria. 

The duties of ‘officers’ (shdtérim) as described 
in OT were various: they made proclamations 
(Dt 20°: 8. 9), they conveyed orders (Jos 110 3?) to the 
people in time of war; in 1 and 2 Ch we find them 
as subordinate officials, sometimes in a military 
(1 Ch 971), sometimes in a judicial capacity 
(1 Ch 234), and on one occasion superintending the 
repairs of the temple (2 Ch 8413), inuch as shotérim 
were also Pharaoh’s ‘taskmasters,’ superintending 
the labour of the Israelites (Ex ὅθ etc.). See 
Driver on Dt 115, 

In NT, ὑπηρέτης, where it does not mean a servant 
generally (‘of Christ,’ 1 Co 4!, Ac 2616. ‘of the 
word,’ Lk 15), or an assistant for a special purpose 
(Ac 13°, John Mark, possibly in the main for bap- 
tizins), or an attendant (Lk 4°, the attendant at 
the synagogue service; see MINISTER),* is most 
naturally explained in a sense similar to that of 
shéter in Dt 1018 (cf. Mt 5°), though perhaps in a 
sense somewhat more confined, as a subordinate 
official in connexion with a court of justice, whose 
duty it was, as warder or sergeant, to carry into 
effect the decisions or maintain the dignity and 
authority of the judges. Thus the ὑπηρέται of the 
Sanhedrin were sent to arrest Jesus (Jn 7%), did 
finally seize Him in Gethsemane (Jn 18), ‘received 
him with blows of their hands’ (Mk 14%), one 
ὑπηρέτης striking Him for His answer to the high 
priest (Jn 18°"); and similar ὑπηρέται under com- 
mand of a captain of the temple police (στρατηγός, 
ef. Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 2; Schiirer, AJP τι. i. 258) 
were commissioned to arrest Peter and John (Ac 4! 
54.26), Probably, when Jesus said, ‘If my king- 
dom were of this world, my ὑπηρέται would now be 
striving ’ (Jn 1586), He drew His analogy from this 
temple usage. Luke’s πράκτωρ (1255), the avenger 
of the Tragedians (ποι, Hum. 319), the taz- 
gatherer of Demosthenes (778. 18), the exactor of 


* Of. art. Marg (Jorn), p. 2455, where it is suggested that 
even the ὑχηρέτης of Ac 13° is used in this sense—that is to say, 


' John Mark may have been ἃ Aazzan, or ‘synagogue minister.’ 
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Isaiah (3% LAX), the public accountant of the 
papyri (3 cent. B.C., see Deissmann, Beitrdge, p. 
152), has now become with him a synonym for the 
ὑπηρέτης of a court of justice. (See MINISTER, ad 
jin.). J. MASSIE. 


OG (sty, “Qy).—The king of Bashan at the time of 
the end of the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. He and his people were conquered at 
Edrei. That city and Ashtaroth were his capitals 
(Jos 13"). He was ‘of the remnant of the Rephaim’ 
(loc. cié.) or giants, and had in all ‘threescore cities, 
all the region of Argob’* (Dt 8). These were 
‘cities fenced with high walls, gates, and bars’ 
(Dt 3°),so that his kingdom wasa powerful one. His 
territory became the possession of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh (under Jair the son (7.e. descendant) 
of Manasseh), which remained in the trans-Jordanic 
territory. The bedstead (2 sarcophagus) of the 
king was a famous one; it seems to have been 
made of black basalt; and it had found its way, 
when the Book of Deuteronomy was written, to 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon (Dt 3").t Many 
ancient sarcophagi of black basalt have been found 
in the districts east of the Jordan. The conquest 
of Og by Moses was looked upon as one of the 
ereat events of Jewish history; we find it referred 
to by the Gibeonite ambassadors to Joshua (Jos 91"), 
as also in the making of the covenant in Neh 9533 
and in Ps 135 136°. Many legends have gathered 
about his name. Pope Gelasius, in the 5th cent., 
issued a decree condemning a book which at that 
time was current under the name of Og. 


LiteRATURE.—The latest authority on Og is Driver’s Dewtero- 
nomy, see esp. pp. 7f., 58 ἢ, ; cf. also Porter, Giant Cities af 
Bashan, 12f., 94; Conder, Heth and Moab, 160f.; G. A. Smith, 
Hist. Geog. 6761.; Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, 284 ff. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

OHAD (15x).—A son of Simeon, Gn 46! ("Aw), 
Ex 6 (B Ἰώαδ, A ᾿Ιαωαδί, F Αωδ). The name is 
wanting in the parallel passage 1 Ch 459, as well as 
in Nu 26%, 


OHEL (πὰ ‘tent’; B’Ocd, A’Ood; Lue. ᾿Αθά).--- 
One of Zerubbabel’s sons, 1 Ch 839, The correctness 
of the MT is open to suspicion. 


OHOLAH (nbny, B “Oo(\)Aa, A Ὄλλα) and 
OHOLIBAH (az'bax, B’OdduBa, A and once [Ezk 23°°] 
B"Od:Ba) are symbolical names given in Ezk 9510 
11, 22.30. 44 to Samaria and Jerusalem respectively. 
In this passage the latter are represented as two 
sisters, both wives of Jahweh (ef. the marriage of 
Jacob to the sisters Leah and Rachel, a practice 
afterwards forbidden, Lv 18'*[H]), and as having 
been guilty of adultery, Samaria with Egypt and 
Assyria, Jerusalem with Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia (cf. ch. 16). The reference is to those 
intrigues and alliances with foreign peoples (Hos 
74, 2 IK 167, Is 711-35). which had the natural effect 
of introducing foreign manners and worship (cf. 
2K 2344, Am 5%, Is 2196. Jer 19), and which, 
since the days of Hosea, had been represented 
and censured by the prophets as infidelity to 
Jahweh.t 

The name nay may be=aAbny ‘she who has a 
tent,’ ‘tent-woman,’ and as Saxy=as‘dox (ef. ma-yen, 
2 K 911, Is 624) ‘tent in her’ (so Smend [whose words 
‘soll heissen’ show, however, that the sense put 
upon w’ny is unusual, not to say forced], followed 


rv. 


* This district was afterwards known as Trachonitis (Lk 81), 
and is now called el-I.eja (but see art. Argos); though this 
would not include all that is meant by Argob. There isa curious 
notice of this district in 1K 418. 19, 

1 It is quite possible, however, that Dt 311 is a Jater insertion. 

{ Similarly, the alliances of the Hasmonwan princes with 
Rome were condemned from the Pharisaic standpoint as ‘a 


going a whoring after strange gods’ (Assump. Mos. v. 3, ed. | 


Fritzsche, otherwise Charles, ad éoc.). 


by Oxf. Heb. Lex., Bertholet, etc.), the reference 
being to the tent-shrines which were found at the 
baméth (Hizk 16%, Tos 96, 2 K 237 [7]; cf. the name 
Oholibamnah ‘tent [?of the] high place,’ Gn 362), 
just as the ark of Jahweh had from the first its 
tent (28 7°), and as David pitched for it a tent 
(2S 6") at Jerusalem (cf. Smend, Alétest. Religions- 
gesch.*, 137). The two names have sometimes been 
taken as=‘her tent,’ and ‘My (se. Jahweh’s) tent 
in her,’ and it has been supposed that in the first 
name there is a covert reproach of Samaria’s illicit 
worship at shrines of her own selection, and in the 
other an implication that Jerusalem is Jahweh’s 
own sanctuary. But, apart from the improbability 
of Hzekiel’s paying what might be taken as a 
compliment to Jerusalem, the probability is that 
the = in npbny is simply a ‘binding vowel’ with- 
out either suffixal or construct force (cf. Gray’s 
contention to the same effect in a numerous class 
of coinpound personal names—Heb. Proper Names, 
pp. 75 δ). In this way the first part of the name 
means simply ‘tent,’ not ‘my tent,’ and Oholah 
and Oholibah are practically identical in sense. 
The most suitable explanation of this similarity of 
name and meaning appears to be that it was in- 
tended to imply that Samaria and Jerusalem had 
sinned in the same way and incurred the same 
condemnation. The prophet’s purpose was facili- 
tated by the circumstance that it was common in 
the East to give almost identical names to brothers 
or sisters (Ewald compares Hasan and Husein, the 
names of the two sons of Ali the son-in-law of 
Mohammed). ‘There may be something, too, in 
the fact noted by Skinner (Hzekiel, p. 191n.) that 
nz contains the same number of consonants as 
πο (which, however, as Bertholet points out, is 
always written in OT 5), and aadnx the same 
number as o2yir. Though the names in Ezk are 
urely figurative, they have a resemblance to a 
ormation found in Pheenician (Syabax, 7bodnx), 
Himyaritic (snaydax, 5xdnx), the above Edomite (?) 
name Πρ πη, and the Hebrew (2) name Ἐν πν (οἵ, 
Gray, op. cit., p. 246n.). J. A. SELBIE. 


OHOLIAB (aydnx ‘father’s tent’; Ἐλιάβ; AV 
Aholiab).—The chief assistant of Bezalel in the 
construction of the tabernacle, Ex 31° 35%4 36) 2 
38% (all P). It is possible (cf., for the name, 
Pheen. Sys>bnx, y5ooax, Himyaritic annybax, Sabon, 
Edomite (2) npabax Gn 36? 4) that he was of non- 
Israelitish origin (see Gray, HPN 246 n.). 


J. A. SELBIE. 
OHOCLIBAH.—See OHOLAH. 


OHOLIBAMAH (pz nx ‘tent of the high place’). 
—{. One of Esau’s wives, Gn 36% δ. 16. 18, 25 ("OV Beud, 
᾿Ελιβέμα, ᾿᾽Ολιβέμα). All the passages where she 
bears this name belong to RK or to a late stratum 
of P. Elsewhere (Gn 905: P) Esau’s wives have 
quite different names, and the whole subject of 
his marriages is wrapped in obscurity (see the 
Comm. of Dillm. and Holzinger, Ul.citt.). 2. An 
Edomite ‘duke,’ Gn 364! (Ἐλιβεμᾶ:). 

J. A. SELBIE, 

OIL (usually jrw shemen; 23 t., when coupled with 
other products of the field in their unmanufactured 
state [see Driver on Dt 715], 17s"; in the Aramaic 
part of Ezr πῦρ: LXX and NT @acov),—One of the 
most important products of Palestine, mentioned 
more than 200 times in the Bible. Sometimes it 
is specifically called ‘olive oil,’ lit. ‘oil of olive,’ 
shemen zayith, to indicate its source, as Ex 27” 
30™, Lv 242, or ‘oil olive,’ lit. ‘olive of oil,’ Dt 88 
(20th shemen), 21K 18” (zéth yizhar); but, even 
when not so expressed, the material referred to 
is the product of the olive in all cases but one, 
viz. Est 2!, where oil of myrrh is specially men- 
tioned. The olive tree and its fruit are clsewhere 
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described (see art. OLIVE, and οἷ. 11. p. 31), and 
the methods employed in extracting the oil from 
its fleshy drupes are there given. 

Several kinds of olives were cultivated in Pales- 
tine. Aceording to Menahéth, viii. 3, those of 
Tekoa were the best, those of Ragab the second 
pest. Three other varieties—that of Netophath, 
that called Saphconi, and that named Bisani—are 
mentioned in Peah, vii. 1. The last is said to be so 
called because it is so prolific that it makes all others 
to be ashamed. Columella, who calls the olive the 
first of all trees, mentions 10 varieties whose culture 
he describes at length (de Me Rustica, v. 8, xii. 
49-54, and de Arboribus, xvii.); and Pliny names 
15 kinds, of which the Licinian was the best (xv. 4). 
Cato (de Re Rustica, 64-69) gives the modes in use 
for purifying the oil, and Palladius (de Re Lustica, 
i. 20; Mar. viii, Oct. viii, Nov. v) describes the 
oil cellars and many particulars in olive culture. 
For descriptions of the olive varieties now in culti- 
vation see Barbe, tudes sur les oliwers; and 
details of ancient methods of expressing the oil are 
given in Blumner’s Technologie, i. 318. St. Paul 
uses the ficure of olive-grafting in Ro 11” in the 
opposite sense to that referred to by Palladius (de 
Insitione, xiv., ‘fecundat sterilis pingues, oleaster 
olivas’). In Geoponica, ix., there 15 also an account 
of the culture of the olive, and of the experiments 
made of grafting olives on vines ; this ἐλαιοστάφυλος 
and the etlect produced on the fruit of the graft is 
mentioned in an epigram (Brunck, tii. 231). 

Different kinds of oil were known in Palestine. 
Pure (RV) or beaten (AY) oil is specified in Ex 
97% 991 Τν 24%, Nu 28° (LXX ἔλαιον ἐξ ἐλαίων 
ἄτρυγον καθαρόν ; Vulg. oleum purissimum piloque 
contusum). ‘This is the oil now known in com- 
merce as virgin oil, extracted by simple pressure 
without heat. In Zec 4” it is called z@hab or 
golden. The inferior kinds are extracted by more 
powerful pressure, and the coarse or gorgon oils by 
the aid of boiling water. These contain fermentible 
materials, the lees or Amurca, a watery bitter 
liquid, whose use, when separated from the oil, as 
a, sheep-dip is mentioned by Virgil (Georg. 111. 448) ; 
said by Varro to be valuable for killing weeds, and 
by Cato to be destructive to ants. The coarsest 
oil is known now in the market as huile d’enfer ; 
it is bitter, and soon becomes rancid. In the 
present day the cheaper oils are largely adulterated 
with or replaced by cotton-seed oil, which is, for 
most {ΠΡΟ ΘΒ, illuminant or dietetic, inferior to 
pure olive oil; for the latter surpasses all others in 
consisting, to a much larger extent, of the glycerides 
of unsaturated acids, and it can be recognized and 
distinguished from its adulterations by the rapidity 
with which it consolidates in the presence of 
nitrous acid (Brannt, On Oils, i. 318). For the 
diflerent kinds of oils in Talmudic times see 
Menahéth, viii. 4, 5. 

Oil is coupled with corn and must as an element 
of national wealth in Dt 7! 11%4 12! 1423 184 285, 
2 Ch 32%, Neh 5", Hos 28.233. J] 2 With corn, 
must, and honey in 2 Ch 315 it formed part of the 
tribute brought to Hezckiah on the restoration of 
the priesthood. Raisins, figs, wine, and oil were 
brought by the northern tribes for the feast of 
rejoicing when David was made king (1 Ch 12%), 
Must and oil as the typical produce of the land 
are mentioned in Neh 10% 1352, Jer 31", J] 2%; 
must and oil in Neh 10”, Hag 1} ; wine, summer 
fruits, and oil were gathered by the remnant 
left in the land after the Captivity (Jer 40"). 
Sennacherib promised Israel that, if they would 
submit, he would bring them to a land of oil-olive 
and honey (2 K 1853), meaning probably some 
region about Gordyza or 5. Kurdistan; it can- 
not have been Babylonia, as the oil used there, ac- 
cording to Strabo (xvi. 1. 14), is that of sesamum, 


the gingilt oil of commerce, cxtracted from Sesa- 
mum orventale, a Bignoniaceous plant. Fine flour, 
oil, and honey were the gifts wherewith God fed 
His unfaitliful people (Ezk 167") ; and wine, oil, and 
fine flour were the types of the luxuries imported 
by the mystic Babylon (Rev 18%). The priestly 
stores of these commodities are mentioned in 1 Ch 
929 and Ezr 6°; and a similar phrase, victuals, oil, 
and wine, is used in 2 Ch 11" for the stores accumu- 
lated by Rehoboam in his fortified cities. Prob- 
ably the great system of underground storehouses, 
such as those found at Tell Zakariyeh and else- 
where (PHF St, 1899), were for this purpose. The 
royal cellars of oil in David’s day were in charge 
of Joash (1 Ch 27%). There is a reference to these 
secret stores of agricultural produce in the petition 
of the suppliants to Ishmael (Jer 41%). 

Oil, wine, and barley were supplied as food by 
Solomon to Hiram’s workpeople (2 Ch 2%). The 
quantity allowed is given in v./°as 20,000 baths= 
about 165,000 gallons (see also Jos. Ant. VIII. 11. 9) ; 
but according to 1K 6" the annual gift was 20 
cors=about 1640 gallons. 

Oil was an important Palestinian export. It 
was sent to Tyre, as stated not only in the passages 
cited above, but in Ezk 27!” In Ezr 3’, meat, 
drink, and oil are said to have been given to the 
Tyrian workers occupied in building the second 
temple. There are allusions to this commerce in 
Shebith, vi. 5. The trickery of John of Gischala 
in manipulating this trade 1s recited by Josephus 
(BJ τι. xxi. 2). Much of this oil sent to Tyre was 
for the Egyptian market, but Israel sometimes 
sent the oil directly to Egypt (Hos 121), Though 
oil was much used in Erypt, very little was pro- 
duced there. In Strabo’s time the olive tree was 
grown only in the Heracleote nome, but even there 
the oil produced had a disagreeable smell. Else- 
where in Egypt, he says, there are no olive trees 
except near Alexandria, but these furnished no oil 
(XVII. i. 35). In the Anastasi Papyrus (4. xv. 4) 
‘oil from the harbour’ is mentioned. The Egyp- 
tians called the olive trees dgam (Copt. DOEIT) 
and olive oil 6% or det, ditferent varieties of which, 
called pure oil, white, dry, and red, are mentioned 
in Papyrus Ebers and the Medical Papyrus of 
Berlin. In the earlier days of Ramses It. there 
was ἃ vigorous attempt to introduce olive culture 
into Egypt. In the great Harris Papyrus (pl. 
xxvii.) he says, ‘I made to thee (Tmu) fields of 
olives in thy town An; I provided many culti- 
vators to make pure, excellent oil of Egypt to 
illuminate thy great house’; and in his inventory 
(pl. xvii.) there are enumerated 2743 jars of Egyp- 
tian oil and 1810 of Syrian oil. 

The uses of of werenumerous. The most ancient 
and widespread was that of external application 
(see ANOINTING, in vol. i. p. 101). All the Homeric 
references to oil are of this nature, and there are 
none to the use of oil as food. The same is notice- 
able in the earlier Egyptian literature, from which 
we learn that the ‘ oiling of the limbs and hair was 
as important to them as their clothes’ (Erman, 
Life in Ane. Egypt, 229). Most of the references 
to the secular use of oil in the Bible are also in the 
saine sense of an external application. Such appli- 
cations were of two kinds: (a) as a cosmetic or 
part of the toilet, it imparts warmth to the body 
and protects it against the action of cold (Pliny, 
xv. 4), And, as the inferior oils used for this 
purpose are apt to become rancid, there was a 
special advantage in fresh oil (Ps 92"). (6) Asa 
medicinal agent. Oil is an ingredient in a very 
large numbcr of the remedies prescribed in the 
Papyrus Ebers for the most diverse diseases, 
Pliny also speaks of its medicinal use (xv. 4. 7, 
xxiii. 3.4). Dion Cassius relates that oil and wine 
were employed both externally and internally 
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for the unknown disease which attacked the army 
of Aelius Gallus in Arabia (1111. 29), as we read 
of their being used in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10%); see also Vegetius, Avs Veéer- 
wnaria, ν. 14, 23, and Columella, de Le Rustica, 
vi. 30.4. Herod the Great was bathed in oil when 
suffering from the violent abdominal dropsical 
disease in which he was eaten of worms (Jos. Ant, 
XVI. vi. 5, and BJ 1, wxxiii.. 5). Cf. Ja. 5%, and 
art. ANOINTING, 4 

2. As part of a ceremony of consecration of 
kings, high priests (Ex 2971, Lv 2110 Nu 35”), or 
sacred things (see vol. i. p. 101). The effect of this 
anointing was the complete setting apart for the 
Divine service Ly 107, called in Lv 2113 the ‘ crown 
of the anointing oil.’ Talmudic writers say that 
Saul, Jehu, and Joash were anointed with common 
oil; but for this there is no authority. For the 
sacred oil see OINTMENT. 

3. As part of the ritual of the burial of the dead 
oil was used. This is referred to by our Lord (Mt 
9015, Mk 1438, Lk 9856. Jn 19%). In the Rhind 
Papyrus the use of 206 Am of oil is prescribed for 
this purpose, and in the funeral Papyrus of Htr 
the anointing is said to renew the members and to 
enlarge the heart. The olive tree is described as 
springing from the eye of Horus, and the oil is said 
to be ‘holy and separated for divine things.’ 

4, Oil was also used as an illuminating agent in 
lamps. Pure olive oil burns without soot, but has 
the disadvantage of being rapidly consumed. In 
the usual Jewish lamps half a log=a little less 
than half a pint, was used ina night (Mcnahéth, 
ix. 3). For tabernacle and temple lamps pure oil 
was used (ix 27%, Lv 24°), and the charge of the oil 
in the tabernacle was given to Eleazar (Nu 45). 
This lamp oil is also mentioned in Ex 25° 35% 14-28 
3997, The wicks were of fiax, as alluded to in 
Is 423, Flaxen wicks were also used in Egypt, but 
in recent times cotton twisted round straws is 
often employed (Lane, Mod. Egyp. i. 201). For 
the use of oil in NT for this purpose see Mt 25% 4-8, 
For the Sabbath lamps, R. Zarphon says that none 
but olive oil should be used; but others allow oil 
of sesame, of ’anuzim (nuts), of radishes, fish oil, 
ete. (Sabbath, ii. 2). 

5. As food, the use of oil is common in the East, 
and is referred to by almost all travellers from Ibn 
Batuta to Robinson and Burckhardt ; but references 
to its dietetic employment are not numerous in the 
Bible. Cakes made with oil supported the widow 
of Zarephath’s household during the famine (1 K 
1713). Oil formed part of the food of the unfaith- 
ful wife typical of Israel (Ezk 16%). The tithe 
of oil was to be eaten before the Lord (Dt 12"). 
The taste of manna is compared to that of oil 
(Nu 11°). 

6. The employment of oil in the meal-offering 
was a derivative of its use as food. It formed part 
of the offering—(1) in the daily sacrifice, Ex 29°; 
(2) the meal-offering, Lv 7"; (3) the consecration- 
offering for the priests, Ex 29°, Lv 6-21; (4) the 
consecration-offering of the Levites, Nu 8°; (5) the 
offering at the expiry of the vow of the Nazirite, 
Nu 6; (6) the offering for the purification of the 
leper, Lv 14; and (7) the special offering at the 
erection of the tabernacle, Nu 7. No oil was to 
be used in the sin-offering (Lv 5"), or the jealousy- 
offering (Nu 5"), 

For these ceremonial purposes large quantities 
of oil were required. The allowance given to Ezra 
was 100 baths of oil (about 820 gallons), Kzr 7”; 
the best of the oil was to be given to the priests, 
Nu 18", The amount thus offered is called java pn, 
the ordinance (AV) or set portion (RV) of oil, 
Ezk 454, 

The vessels used for oil in Bible times were 
various. Samuel and Zadok used a horn (fp 


keren), 1S 16°, 1 K 1%; Samuel also used 8, vial 
(a8 pak) of oil for anointing Saul, 1S 10], as did 
the prophet who anointed Jehu, 2 Ix 9! (AV box), 
The widow’s oil was in a cruse (nq5y zappahath), 
1K 17" The widow of the prophet, whose oil 
Elisha multiplied, held it in a pot (oN "Ggiik), 
2K 4%, The virgins in the parable carried their 
oil in a ἀγγεῖον or vessel, 

The word ‘oil’ is used metaphorically in many 
passages. The pouring of oil out of the rock of 
flint in Dt 328 and Job 29° is a figure of abund- 
ance, the rock being either the stone press by 
which the olives are squeezed, or more probably 
the rocky slopes upon which the olives were culti- 
vated. Part of the blessing of Asher (Dt 33%) was 
that he should dip his foot in oil—a sign of favour 
and prosperity, a token that oil should be abundant 
in histerritory. Josephus says of Galilee, in which 
was the lot of Asher, οὔσης ἐλαιοφόρου μάλιστα (BS 
1. xxi. 2). The foolish use of oil is a token of 
extravagance and cause of poverty (Pr 211"), while 
the husbanding of it is a proof of wisdom (Pr 21”), 
In Job 24", where the distressful case of the slaves 
of the oppressor is depicted, one of the labours 
to which they are condemned is the making of oil 
within the walls of the euclosed garden of their 
masters. The word used here (iny:, Hiph. of a 
denominative verb from 77x: ‘ oil’) does not occur 
elsewhere, and was understood by LXX in a 
different sense, ἐν στενοῖς ἀδίκως ἐνήδρευσαν ὁδὸν δὲ 
δικαίων οὐκ ἤδεισαν, and the Vulg. renders it /nter 
acervos eorum meridiati sunt qui calcatis torculari- 
bus sitvunt. 

The ‘oil of gladness’ of Ps 457 = He 19, and 
the oil of joy of Is 61°, are marks of joy and 
festivity. ‘The reproof of the righteous is com- 
pared to oil on the head (Ps 141°). AY calls it 
‘an excellent oil which shall not break my head,’ 
but it is better given in RV, ‘oil upon the head, 
let not my head refuse it.’ Words of deceit are 
said to be softer than oil (Ps 55%, Pr 5°), Cursing 
permeates the life of the wicked even as oil soaks 
into bone (I’s 1098), The destruction of the olive- 
yards in drought is called a languishing of the oil 
(Jl 11°). Α. MACALISTER. 


OIL TREE (jv py ‘éz-shemen, κυπάρισσος, lignum 
olive or olivarum, liqnum pulcherrimum).—This 
Heb. expression is tr4(Is 41%) AV, RV text ‘oil tree,’ 
RVm ‘ oleaster’; (1 K 6% 31-33) A’'V ‘olive trees,’ m. 
‘trees of oil’ or ‘oily trees,’ RV ‘ olive wood’; (Neh 
815) AV ‘pine branches,’ RV ‘ branches of wild olive.’ 
It is clear from Neh that the plant iu question is 
not the olive, as that is mentioned in the same 
sentence by its own name. The difference between 
the latter and the wild olive is so small that it is 
quite unlikely that it would have been mentioned 
by a separate name in so brief a list of trees 
used for the same purpose. A candidate for ‘éz- 
shemen must fulfil the following conditions, sug- 
gested by the passages cited above. (1) It must 
be an oily or fat tree (shemen signifies ‘fat’ as 
well as ‘oil’; its Arab. equivalent semen is the 
word for ‘clarified butter’). This would apply to 
a tree producing a terebinthine oil or resin, such 
as constitutes what is known in Eng. as fat wood, 
found in pitch pine and other similar trees. The 
Arab. has the expression duksh for such fat wood. 
Faggots of it are sold in the market for torches, 
and much used at weddings and other festivities. 
(2) It must be an einblein of fertility and pro- 
sperity, fitted to be associated with the myrtle, 
the acacia, the fir (wna, see Fir), the pine (1971, 
see PINE), and the box (twa, see Box). (3) It 
inmust be a tree capable of furnishing a block of 
wood of the size, beauty, and hardness required 
for carving an image 10 cubits high, to be placed 
in the Holy of Holies, and for making doors and 
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doorposts. (4) Its foliage must be sufliciently 
dense to be suitable for booths. (5) It must grow 
in the mountains, and be easily accessible from 
Jerusalem and the other cities of Palestine. The 
wild olive has already been excluded. The oleaster, 
Eleagnus hortensis, M.B., never grows large 
enough to furnish such a block of wood as was 
required for the image. Itis also never used for 
house carpentry. Its foliage is not dense, and its 
branches are usually thorny, and would be unlikely 
to be selected for a covering for booths. The 
zakkdm, Balanites AAgyptiaca, Del., grows only in 
the torrid valley of the Lower Jordan, has a small 
trunk, and very thorny branches, and a sparse 
foliage. Its fruit yields a sort of balsam, which is 
its only claim to be called a tree of oil or fatness. 
The only trees which fulfil all these conditions are 
the fatwood trees. The genus Pinus furnishes 
three species, P. Pinea, L., the stone or maritime 
pine, P. Halepensis, Mill., the Aleppo pine, and 
P. Bruttia, Ten., which is perhaps only a variety 
of the last. Any of these would furnish foliage 
suitable for booths, and all are constantly used for 
this purpose in the East. Their massive trunks 
could easily furnish the log required for the 
carved image, and the doors and doorposts. They 
are constantly used in house carpentry. Their 
heartwood is fat enough to entitle them to be 
called ‘trees of fatness.’ They are spontaneous, 
growing in the wilderness (1.6. uncultivated places, 
and so fit to be associated with the other trees 
mentioned with them, Is /.c.). We are inclined 
with Celsius (Hierab. i. 309) to tr. ‘éz-shemen, ‘ fat- 
wood trees,’ and to suppose that the reference is to 
the pines. 

In the article ASH we have argued that ’éren prob- 
ably stands for Pinus Pinea, L. This in no way 
invalidates the inclusion of the same tree under 
the general head of fatwood or resinous trees. 

In one of the passages (Is 4115 AV and RV tr. 
sain tidhdr, ‘pine,’ RVm ‘plane.’ The same word 
(Is 60%) is tr? AV and RV ‘pine,’ Vm referring to 
former passage. Itis very doubtful whether tidhar 
refers to the pine (see PINE). G. E. Post. 


OINTMENT (nnpqn murkakath, 1 Ch 9” ; in general 
j2¥ shemen, sometimes coupled with myn mishhah, 
asin Ex 30%; LXX μύρον Ex 30", Ps 1337, Ca 13-5, Pr 
27°, Am 6°; elsewhere ἔλαιον ; Vulg. unguentum).— 
Oily, fragrant materials smeared on the surface of 
the body to allay the irritation caused by the heat 
in Eastern lands, and to conceal the odour of per- 
spiration. The use of materials of this kind is 
common in almost every country, and is of ancient 
date. In Egypt unguents are mentioned even in 
texts of the Ancient Empire, and in those of the 
Middle and New Empire they are frequently re- 
ferred to, There were nine sacred oils used for 
the purposes of ceremonial anointing: mt (prob- 
ably cedar oil), Ad¢ or Ati (a Libyan product), AAniz 
(an oil containing ‘many spices from Arabia’), 
nesnem, sfti, sgnn (rose oil), mrh (oil of myrrh), 
s-ti hb, and ¢uaw. Besides these there were other 
sweet-scented salves and ointments in ordinary 
use, aber, tpt, th-hennu, ete. 

The holy anointing oil made by Bezalel for 
Moses (fx 30784) consisted of 1 hin of olive oil 
(about 10 1b.), 500 shekels of flowing myrrh (about 
15 Ib.), 250 shekels of sweet cinnamon (about 74 
lb.), 250 shekels of sweet calamus, and 500 shekels 
of cassia (or costus). ‘The Jewish authors who re- 
gard the ‘shekel of the sanctuary’ as twice the 
ordinary shekel, double these weights. 
to be compounded after the art of the perfumer 
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different descriptions given by Rabbinical writers 
of the process whereby the anointing oil was com- 
pounded, but most probably it was simple pulveriza- 
tion of the ingredients, and boiling them in the oil ; 
for, as Pliny has remarked, the strength of the oint- 
ment is greater when the ingredients are boiled 
together (xiii. 2); but see Otho’s Lexicon, s.v. 
‘Qleum.’ The making of ointment in this way 
was recognized by Hebrew writers (see Job 4151), 

As the passage in Ex 30 is assigned to I, the 
date of the prescription cannot be determined, but 
it may be late. Pliny says that unguents were 
not known among the Greeks at the time of the 
Trojan war; but he has overlooked the ῥοδόεντι 
dé χρῖεν ἐλαίῳ ἀμβροσίῳ of 2. xxii, 186 and the 
Aurapol κεφαλὰς καὶ καλὰ πρόσωπα of Od. xv. 332, 
and the several references to Ala’ ἔλαιον, 11. x. 577, 
xiv. 171; Od. iii. 966, vi. 96, etc. He assions the 
invention to the Persians, because a chest of per- 
fumes was among the spoils taken by Alexander ; 
but the Egyptians had unguents much earlier, and 
probably also the Indians preceded the Persians in 
this respect. There are references to anointings in 
the ancient Indian poetry (see, for example, #/ifo- 
padesa, i. 98. For Egyp. origin see P. Aegineta, 
vil. 18), 

Pliny gives a large number of formule for sweet- 
smelling unguents, including one which resembles 
the holy anointing oil, containing myrrh, cinnamon, 
cassia, nard, costus, laurel, lily, and fenugreek. 
The myrrh, he says, gives consistency and sweet- 
ness, the cinnamon strengthens the odour, and 
the costus (or cassia) makes it more pungent. See 
CASSIA, CINNAMON, Myrru. RVm snbstitutes 
‘costus’ for ‘ cassia’ in Ex 3074, and it is probable 
that this is the material imdicated by the word 
kiddah. Costus is the dried root of a composite 
plant Aplotaxis auriculata, imported like frank- 
incense through Arabia from India, and isa much 
esteemed ingredient in hair-unguents. It was 
formerly supposed to be the root of Costus Arab- 
icus, but this is erroneous. 

For the uses of these ointments see ANOINTING 
in vol. i. p. 100, and OIL, above, p. 591f. For 
further references to tlie classical use of toilet oils, 
see Athenzous, xii. 78. Unguents are said by Pliny 
to keep best in boxes of alabaster (xiii. 3), and to 
improve with age, becoming very precious when 
old; hence Patroclus’s body was anointed with 
ointment nine years old (J/. xviii. 350), The very 
orecious alabaster box of ointment mentioned in 

It 267, Mk 145, Lk 751 was thus the best of its kind; 
and the odorous ingredient in this unguent, spike- 
nard, the root of Nardostachys Jatamansi, imported 
from India, was one of the costliest of perfumes. 
This perfume is called in Mk 14% and Jn 123 νάρδος 
πιστική, the latter word meaning either ‘genuine’ 
or ‘ liquid,’ or else it may be from an Indian name 
of the plant pisitd (Houghton in PSBA x. 144). 

The making of the holy oil by unauthorized 
persons was forbidden, and it has been supposed 
that it was compounded once for all, on account 
of the large quantity of ingredients specified, whose 
weight amounted to about half a hundredweight 
(see More Nebhochim, iii. 45). It was used to anoint 
the tabernacle, the table, the vessels, the candle- 
stick, the altars, the laver and its base, and Aaron 
and bis sons (but the anointing of the priests was 
not observed in the second temple; Saubert, de 
Sacerd, Hbr. v.), also David and Solonion, possibly 
Joash; but the Talmudists say that he, Saul, and 
Jehu were anointed with common oil. 

The consistence of the oil may be inferred from 


Ps 133%, which says that it trickled down on 
-Aaron’s beard, where it lay on the collar (not 
skirt) of lis outer garment. It was therefore of 
a very thick treacly consistence, becoming prob- 
ably more fluid when warmed. The act of anointing 


(see art. CONFECTION). Probably these scented 
Ἷ | substances, or some of them, were brought into the 
| inarket in powder, as in Ca 3° these spices are 
called ‘the powders of the merchant.’ There are 
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594 OLAMUS 
is figured in Lepsius, Denkimdler, ili. 766, 230, and 
is described in Wilkinson, i. 426. In the Gizeh 
Museum is the stele of a ‘keeper of the ointments 
of the king,’ ef. the royal store of Hezekiah, Is 393, 

The passage in Pr 2715 where of the person who 
tries to hide the contentious woman it is said, 
‘Whoso hideth her hideth the wind, and the ointment 
of his right hand, which bewrayeth itself,’ is very 
obscure. LXX, regarding it as connected rather 
with the succeeding than with the preceding verse, 
renders it, ‘ The north wind is a harsh wind, but in 
name it is called ‘‘auspicious.”’ In the RV it is 
translated, ‘ his right hand encountereth oil,’ which 
seems to be the literal rendering ; but it is not much 
more intelligible. The Vulgate gives oleum dextera: 
sue vocabit. It seems to refer to the difficulty of 
retaining a slippery, oily material in one’s hand. 
For more fanciful interpretations see Rosenmiiller’s 
Scholia, ix.653; Maurer’s Comment. 111. 505, and esp. 
Toy, Proverbs, p. 488 f. 

For older literature see, on the whole subject, 
Scheidius and Weymar in vol. xii. of Ugolini. 

A. MACALISTER. 

OLAMUS (‘O\apos), 1 Es 9°°=Meshullam of the 
sons of Bani, Ezr 10%.—The name appears else- 
where as Mosollamus (1 Es 83 914), 


OLD GATE.—See JERUSALEM in vol. ii. p. 593%, 


OLD LATIN YERSIONS.—See LATIN VERSIONS 
(THE OLD). 


OLD MAN.—See REGENERATION. 


OLD PROPHET, THE (jf; 19x ΝΞ; B πρεσβύτης 
els προφήτης, A προῴ. εἷς πρεσβ., Luc. προῴ. ἄλλος 
πρεσβ.).--- 15 prophet a in Bethel at the com- 
mencement of the reign of JeroboamI. A single 
incident in his life is narrated (1 K 131!-*?; ef. 191: 
and 2 K 2316-18), He desired to entertain as his 
guest a certain ‘man of God’ from Judah, who had 
appeared in Bethel to denounce the royal sanctuary 
(?0n the day of itsinauguration), The stranger was 
already departing when the prophet overtook him 
and offered his hospitality. It was refused on the 
ground that J” had forbidden him to take food in 
the city. The prophet then falsely declared that he 
gave his invitation in accordance with a message 
from J”, and the stranger returned and partook of 
ameal. Henever reached his home again. News 
came to Bethel that a lion had slain him a short 
distance from the city. The old prophet recog. 
nized this as J”s punishment, saddled his ass, 
brought in the body, held lamentation over it, and 
buried it in his own grave. By this he showed his 
sympathy and respect. 

The old prophet is really a secondary figure in 
this narrative, a factor in the fate of the man of 
God. His character and motives are not the centre 
of interest and lack clearness. They appear more 
vividly after the death of the man of Ged. What 
is then prominent is the prophet’s sympathy for 
the stranger, not a sense of guilt or of responsi- 
bility for his death (vv.***?; the LXX addition to 
vis taken from 2 K 9318), This is consistent with 
what scems to be the writer’s view, that the mau 
of God was himself to blame for his death (see 
below). It might be accounted for by a lack of 
intcrest in the situation of the prophet as compared 
with the sad end of the stranger. 

The old prophet of Bethel in this narrative is no 
doubt represented as one of the true prophets of 
J”. Without taking account of vv.%??, we may 


infer this from the use of the name ‘prophet,’ 
which is applied to him without qualification. 
What then does the narrative contribute to a 
conccption of the prophetical character? We may 
infer from v.18 that it was not felt to be impossible 
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that one who had received the Divine call to be a 
prophet should utter a pretended revelation. It is 
not supposed that a man once a prophet is always 
a prophet. ὅν. 9:23 ρὸ further. ‘The prophet’s mis- 
use of his position does not prevent his receiving an 
actual revelation immediately after. Disobedience 
is to be rebuked. The prophet had shared in it. 
He had even prostituted his office to bring it 
about. He had uttered a lie in the name of J”%,* 
and now without rebuke for himself he is divinely 
commissioned to rebuke the man he deceived. 
The absence of rebuke for himself does not indeed 
imply that he is considered blameless. It may be 
accounted for by the lack of interest in the prophet 
displayed by the narrator. It is only what con- 
cerns the man of God that is related. Still the 
prophet is not for a moment disqualified for his 
office by his pretended revelation. Or, more accur- 
ately, J” uses him again as the medium for con- 
veying His message. The inference from vv.*-?? 
seems then to be that prophets, truly inspired, may 
sometimes be guilty of fabricating Divine messages. 
But the verses contain elements of suspicion. Why 
should J” not have spoken to the heart of the 
stranger himself? An utterance in the mouth of 
the old prophet loses strength, for his own previous 
statement contradicts it. The last words of v.% 
almost imply a direct utterance to the stranger. 
This may, originally, have been the purport of 
vv,°0-22, The pronoun of the 3rd person in v.% 
certainly refers to the man of God (see below), 
whereas in the present text of the preceding verses 
it does not. ‘The verses as they stand are very 
abrupt. Some further explanation from the prophet 
to the man of Godis required. It may be noted, 
also, that the words ‘who came from Judah’ (v.*4) 
are superfluous, and that after the first clause of 
ν 39 MT has an unusual blank. 

The conception of Divine retribution in the 
narrative offers nothing that is really peculiar to 
it. The man of God is punished because of his 
failure to pay strict obedience to J”s command. 
It was the same with Lot’s wife. The actual 
significance of the command has no importance 
attached to it. We are not justified in sup- 
posing that he was unavoidably deceived, and 
sinned in ignorance. The false statement of 
the old prophet is probably regarded as a temp- 
tation which he ought to have cast aside (comp. 
above). He had been a direct recipient of revela- 
tion, and the assertions of another were not on 
the same plane of certainty. Presumably, also, 
he is regarded as one who might, if he pleased, 
have ascertained for himself the Divine will, and 
so was responsible for his ignorance. Jeremiah in 
similar circumstances (Jer 28) recognized, indeed, 
the possibility that another prophet had received a 
message reversing his own (v.°), but reserved his 
judgment (v.°) until the word of J” came to him 
(v.12). Retribution, therefore, in his case is not in- 
operative (against Benzinger on 1 K 13); there was 
no disobedience, and consequently no ground for 
retribution. The treatment of the false prophet in 
Jer 28 is more properly a contrast to the treatment 
of the prophet of Bethel in 1K. MHananialh dies 
within a year because of his false prophecy in the 
name of J”; the prophet of Bethel continues to be 
a medium of Divine revelation (1 K 13°"), But 
vv.-22 may not be in their original form, and it is 
not certain that the narrative in Kings really con- 
dones the offence of the prophet of Bethel (sec 
above). Besides, there is this difference between 
the cases: the prophet of Bethel is not regarded as 
a false prophet, Hananiah is represented as a 


* The last words of v.18 are so abrupt as to suggest interpola: 
tion. But there is nothing to support a conjecture that the 
prophet was simply mistaken, and the tenor of the narrative 15 
against the view that he was inspired by J” to fempt the man 
of God. 
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giniple impostor. If the difference be not pressed, 
it remains true that the immunity of a false pro- 
phet is not something peculiar to this narrative. 
The fate of Hananiah was an exceptional one. 

In estimating the historical value of this narra- 
tive the wholechapter must be taken into account. 
The real theme of the chapter is the message and 
the death of the man of God from Judah. The 
message announced the future desecration of the 
royal altar by a ruler of the house of David, 
Josiah. It was proclaimed in the king’s presence, 
and only a miracle saved the man of God from the 
consequences of his act. J” had commanded him 
not to linger in the city, and he refused to be the 
king’s guest. It was because he yielded to the 
invitation of the old prophet that a lion met and 
killed him on the way home. 

The whole fabric of this narrative has been 
challenged on the ground that it ‘implies such 
hostility to the worship at Bethel as is incon- 
ceivable in the age of Jeroboam. It is supposed 
to be a product of Deutcronomic opposition to 
the local worship of J” (Stade, Benzinger). Such 
criticism overlooks two further influences cap- 
able of explaining contemporary hostility to the 
sanctuary at Bethel. (1) The worship at this 
sanctuary was image worship. 


attitude of the majority to such worship, there > 


was doubtless a party of purity strenuously op- 
rare to it (article BETHEL; Kittel, Hist. Hed. 11. 
253 f.). 
made a royal sanctuary. It was the enblem of 
a new nation, and as such calculated to stir feeling 
in Judah. It is by no means improbable, in such 
circumstances, that a prophet, particularly one 
from Judah, should denounce Jeroboam’s double 
schism on the day he inaugurated his royal sane- 
tuary. The grave of one who did so was shown, it 
seems, in Bethel (2 K 2517). The cause of his burial 
there and the manner of his death cannot seriously 
be pronounced unlikely. The report of his words 
(1 I< 187) contains no description of Jeroboam’s sin, 
Deuteronomic or otherwise. The purport of his 
message simply is that a king of the louse of 
David will undo Jcroboam’s work of that day. It 
admirably fits the situation. The suggestion that 
the story is pervaded by a confused memory of the 
appearance of Amos in Bethel ignores too much 
the fertility of history, and is a treatment of 
scanty records as if they were complete. The 
anonymity of the prophet and of the man of God 
is not evidence of their unhistorical origin. It 
points rather to a channel of oral transmission, in 
which the names were lost. Josephus calls the 
Judean man of God ᾿Ιάδων (Ant. Vil. villi. 5). The 
name may come from 2 Ch 9%. The writer in the 
Bk. of Kings avoids confusion by the use of the 
titles ‘ prophet’ and ‘man of God.’* There is no 
distinction of office in these titles (v.'*). 

The miraculous features of the story will be 
estimated, of course, according as we judge all 
miracle in these histories. The withering of 
Jeroboam’s hand and its restoration (vv.* °), and 
the lion’s quietly remaining beside the ass and the 
dead body (vv.%**%), are not essentials in the 
narrative. A prophet did not require miraculous 
protection (comp. Am 119-18), The sign of the altar 
(vv.* 5) cives the impression of being a later addi- 
tion. Itis not capable of historical proof that the 
Judean king Josiah was named in the original 


* In v.23, AV and RY, the word ‘ prophet’ denotes the man of 
God. But this is due to mistranslation. ‘He saddled for him- 
self the ass {which belonged] to the prophet who brought him 
back’ is the correct rendering. Besides, the text is faulty. 
Read as LXX. B: ‘he saddled for himself his ass and departed 
back again.’ The words omitted, [12 ὉΠ] WwW N22), are a gloss 
by a reatler who observed that the ass of the man of God is 
mentioned now for the first time, and from this concluded that 


| it had becn lent or given him by the prophet of Bethel. 


(2) The sanctuary at Bethel was being | 


Whatever the | 


prophecy. 1 Καὶ 13? and 2 K 23" are not independ- 
ent of each other. 

Regarding the date of the narrative in its 
present form, see article on KINGS. Ewald con- 
siders it to have been written down for the first 
time after the desecration of the altar by Josiah. 
If it were clear that 13% 34 is the original con- 
tinuation of 12%-*2, it might be concluded that 
ch. 13 was not part of the original Bk. of Kings 
compiled by R», but an addition by R®?. There 
seems to be no other argument against its in- 
clusion by Kt. The possible difference of date 
scarcely affects the question of the general histor- 
icity of the narrative. 


LITERATURE.— Ewald, ZTistory, iv. 30ff.; Wellhausen, Com- 
position’, 277f.=Bleek4, 2445 Stade, Geschichte, i. 349f.; Pen- 
zinger, ad loc. (* Konige’ in Marti’s Kurzer Hdecom.). The possthle 
motives of the old prophet receive special consideration in The 
Speaker's Commentary, and the nature of the guilt of the man 
of God in Zhe Expositor’s Bible (Farrar). See also Bahr in 
Lange's Commentary. Josephus (Ant. viii. andix.) expandsand 
adds extensively to the history of the prophet. He represents 
hun as ‘a certain wicked old false prophet,’ who sought to undo 
the effect of the miracles and message of the man of God, and 
pretended friendship and Divine inspiration in order to ruin 
and discredit him. The revelation of vv.?1. 22 is addressed to the 
inan Of God in this account (6 θεὸς ἐπιφοιίνετοαι τῷ "Iedovs). But 
Josephus may be judged capable of ignoring the present text 
because of prejudice against the ‘wicked old prophet.’ 
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The OT is that portion of the Canon of the Re- 
formed Church which was received as sacred litera- 
ture from the Jews. (On the name see art. BIBLE 
in vol. i. p. 286%). While the Gr. Version of these 
Scriptures included additional writings, now known 
as the Apocrypha, and reckoned a part of the OT 
by the Rom. Cath. Churcli (see art. APOCRYPIIA 
in vol. i. p. 121°), the only books recognized by 
the Pal. Jews as holy, and admitted into their 
Canon, were those of our present OT. They were 
arranged as in the present Hebrew Bibles in three 
groups: the Law (aja Téra&h), Gn, Ex, Lv, Nu, 
Dt; the Prophets (aw23 Néb@’in), Jos, Jg, 1 and 
28, 1 and 2K, Is, Jer, Ezk, and the 12 minor 
prophets; and the Writings, Hagiographa (3109 
Kéthibim), Ps, Pr, Job, Ca, Ru, La, Ke, Est, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, 1 and 2 Ch.* 

The purpose of this article is to describe the 
origin and growth of these groups as sacred 
literature, and to give an account of their use 
and method of interpretation when united into 
the OT in the Jewish and Christian Churches. 

i, ORIGIN AND GrowtH.—1l. The Law or Torah. 

A térah in ancient Israel was any decision or 
instruction on matters of law or conduct given by 
a sacred authority (O/C, p. 299 ; cf. art. LAW IN 
OT, p. 64%). A body of such instruction went by 
the same name, which was readily transferred to 


*The order of the books in the first group was always the 
game, and also of the Former Prophets, Jos, Jg, 1 and 2 5, 
1 and 2 K, but for the Latter Prophets the Babylonian Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 140) and some ancient MSS give Jer, Ezk, Is, 
and minor prophets, and in the Writings place Ru before the 
Ps (Ginsbury, Introd. to the Bible, pp. 1-8). 
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the Scriptures containing this material as its lead- 
ing element.* Thus arose the name of the first 
five books of the OT. 

The work of providing regulations for worship 
naturally belonged to the priests, but in addition 
in early Israel the administration of justice fell 
partially, at least, likewise to them. They coin- 
muniecated the Divine will by means of the lot, 
the ephod, and the Urim and Thummim (18 14% 
(LX X] 23°, Dt 338). 

People repaired to the sanctuaries to have 
judgments rendered (Ex 915 297% (85), 1 5. 2%). Such 
action was called ‘inquiring of God,’ and the 
decisions were, ‘the statutes and laws of God’ 
(Ex 1815 19-22. ef, Driver on Dt. 16!%”), Thus the 
priests became the natural guardians and teachers 
of Divine instruction or law (Dt 33”, Jer 1815, Hos 
451.) They were members of the supreme tribunal 
of the inetd (mentioned in 2 Ch 19°) as established 
by Jehoshaphat), Dt 17° 194. Tracing evi- 
dently their instruction or law to Moses, to pre- 
serve its continuity they issued legislation in his 
name, acting upon the principle that all law 
emanated from Jehovah, and that Moses was the 
medium of its communication. At first their 
work as lawgivers was probably simply carried 
on by oral decision and transmission. As Israel 
advanced in culture, however, laws were naturally 
reduced to writing. When this began, we have 
no clear means of determining. Some meagre 
written legislation may have existed as early as 
the time of Moses. (See the small type on p. 
597°). No great stress was laid upon the 
original legal form or words. They were modified 
through change in time and _ circumstance. +t 
Codes remained open. The earliest written laws 
which have been preserved are those in Ex 20-23 
(the Bk. of the Covenant) 34148, They probably 
owe their preservation to their incorporation into 
historical writings (E or J) of the 8th cent., but 
the laws themselves may be much earlier. (The 
lex taltonis reveals a primitive state of society, yet 
an agricultural people is presupposed, and hence a 
later date than the settlement of Canaan). Other 
codes more ancient may have existed in Israel in 
a written form. The earliest written law or book 
of Divine instruction of whose introduction or 
enactment an authentic account is given, was 
Deuteronomy or its main portion, represented as 
found in the temple in the 18th year of king 
Josiah (B.C. 621), and proclaimed by the king as 
the law of the land (2 Kk 23) (see article DEUTERO- 
NOMY in vol. 1. p. 602f.). From that time forward 
Israel had a written law which the pious believer 
was commanded to ponder day and night (Jos 18 
Ps 1%); and thus the Torah, as sacred literature, 
formally commenced in Israel. This law aimed at 
a right application of original Mosaic principles. 


The Mosaic period represented that of Israel’s faithful rela- 
tionship to Jehovah (Hos 216 111, Jer 22), As the cry at present 
is ‘Back to Ohrist,’ so the cry then was ‘Back to Moses.’ At 
present in going back to Christ to apply His teaching to immedi- 
ate needs, we re-formulate them indirectly, giving thus laws of 
Christian conduct. But indirect re-formulation of ancient prin- 
ciples is contrary to the genius of the Hebrew mind and 
language. Intensity is characteristic of Hebrew utterance, as 
is well illustrated in Christ’s use of the words ‘hate’ (Lk 1426) 
and ‘thank’ and ‘hide’ (Mt 11%). The Yebrew language 


* Torah (ΠῚ) is used in the OT to denote—l. Instruction: 
(a) human : Pr 18 620. 29 ρὲ al.; (Ὁ) Divine, Job 2222, Is 309 et al.: 
(c) a body of prophetic teaching, Is 4221.24, Jer 913 et al.: (d) 
instruction in Messianic age, Is 2% 424 et al.; (6) a body of priestly 
direction or instruction, Hos 46, Jer 28 et al. 2. law (prop. 
direction): (a) of special laws, Ex 189 164 et al. ; (Ὁ) of codes of 
law—{1) as written in the code of the covenant, Ex 241%, Jos 
2426 et al.: (2) the law of the Deuteronomic code, Dt 15 48-44 
et al.; (8) the law of the Priests’ Code, 2 Ch 2318 3016 ρὲ αἱ. 
(Oxf. Heb. Lex. Ὁ. 435f.). 

+ Cf. the two records of the ten commandments (Ex 20317, 
Dt 6721) and the laws in the different OT codes (see art. 
HEAATEUCH in vol. ii. 365»), 
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refuses also to lend itself readily to indirect speech. It shows 
reluctance to give an address in substance, except in an 
apparent reproduction of the ipsissima verba. Thus in the 
OT historical books, whenever a writer wishes to report that 
one person made a verbal communication to another, he almost 
invariably says: ‘So and so spoke to so and so, saying.’ The 
direct formis used. Hence if in the reign of Josiah the Mosaic 
law and teaching were to be re-formulated to meet the ex- 
igencies of the time, they were naturally placed directly in the 
mouth of Moses. Indeed, practically no other method was 
possible to produce the required effect. 

Dt is also far more than a code of laws. It is a hortatory 
exposition of law, appealing on the ground of Divine love and 
revelation for obedience in Israel. A religious experience formed 
its real basis, and gave it a position of Divine authority. 

The reformation under Josiah was a failure. 
The good king fell at the battle of Megiddo. The 
people lapsed into idolatry, and Judah soon 
went into exile. Something more than Dt seemed 
necessary for a religious constitution for Israel. 
With this thought another re-formulation of the 
laws began. The Bk. of Ezekiel exhibits this 
movement. Under the form of a vision he drew 
- a programme for the future (see art. EZEKIEL). 

e heightened the sanctity of the central sanctuary 

by placing it within the domain of priests, that it 

might not, like the old temple, be liable to de- 
filement through proximity to royal residences 

(437), He heightened the sanctity of the priest- 

hood by restricting it to the sons of Zadok, the 

Levites being degraded from office on account of 

their ministration at the high places (44%). He 

gave also an elaborate ritual for worship, and 
described, with the measurements and detail of 
an architect’s plan, a new temple, and apportioned 
the land among the tribes of Israel with the 
regularity of a military camp. In accordance 
with this spirit, which saw no hope for Israel 
without transforming the State into a church and 
regulating the whole life of the people through 
elaborate law and ordinance, supposed Mosaic 
principles were again restated, and an ideal con- 
stitution of Israel in the wilderness was given as 

a new law for the Jewish people. This was issued 

in the Priests’ Code (see art. HEXATEUCH), and 

lees α presented by Ezra to the people, who 

received it as the law of God (Neh 8-10, B.c. 444 

or 443). The reception of the Priests’ Code under 

Kizra marks practically the appearance of the Law, 

since shortly afterwards Dt, which had previously 

been united with the historical work JE (see art. 

HEXATEUCH), and had never been abrogated as a 

law of Divine authority, was joined with the 

Priests’ Code. 

In all this legal literature the historical narrative occupied a 
prominent place. Laws were thought of not only as expressing 
abstract principles of justice and worship, but also as having 
originated in connexion with Divine manifestations. Hence 
narratives of a progressive revelation of God in the early ages 
of mankind and Israel formed an integral part of the Priests’ 
Oods. An example had already been set in Dt 1-4 and later 
by combining Dt with the historical work JE. 

The enlargement and combination of sacred 
writings was performed by the séphérim or scribes. 
This class of scholars, of whom Ezra ‘the ready 
scribe in the Law of Moses’ (Ezr 7°) was the 
prototype, grew up during the Exile, or shortly 
after, probably within priestly circles. The mem- 
bership was not confined, however, to priests. 
They became the guardians and students of the 
Law, which they felt free to annotate and enlarge 
with some additions. They separated from the 
Hexateuch the Bk. of Joshua (see below). Thus 
the Law did not reach its final form until the 3rd 
cent. B.C. (For revision and gradual compilation 
of P, see art. HEXATEUCH in vol. ii. p. 374° f.). 

2, The Prophets.—This division of OT falling 
into two parts, the Former Prophets Jos, Jg, 
1 and 2S, and 1 and 2K, and the Latter Pro- 
phets Is, Jer, Ezk, and the Twelve, receives its 
name from the prophetic authorship of these 

| books. The prophets represent the mystical 
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teachers of religion who gain truth through the 
emotions or intuitions (see art. PROPIIET). 
Equally with the priests, the prophets unfolded 
the ancient instruction or law, not, however, in 
the form of statutes or codes, but as direct 
revelations of Jehovah expressed in warnings and 
exhortations. The prophets became thus the con- 
science of the State and interpreters of history. 
Handing down their instruction as a living word, 
they seem not to have taken pains at first to pre- 
serve it in writing. Not until the 8th cent. have 
we indications of a systematic effort in that direc- 
tion, illustrated in the discourses given in Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. How far these came 
directly from the prophets themselves, or repre- 
sent abstracts or reports furnished by scholars or 
hearers, we have no means of determining. Isaiah 
twice commanded that some of his instruction 
should be preserved as a future testimony to the 
truth of his doctrine (8 30%). A century later 
Jeremiah took pains, according to a command 
from Jehovah, to have his discourses, covering a 
period of some twenty-two years, carefully written 
out (Jer 361% 32), At the time of the Exile, when 
Ezekiel flourished, a written roll had become tlie 
symbol of the prophetic word (Ezk 2°%-3%). He 
probably himself carefully wrote and arranged his 
prophecies, and from thence onward prophecy often 
assumed doubtless in the first instance a written 
as well as a spoken form. The anonymity of the 
author (or authors) of Is 40-66 suggests that those 
prophecies may have been circulated in MS without 
having been first orally delivered. The last of the 
prophets, whose writings have been preserved, 
according to Jewish tradition was Malachi (about 
B.c. 450), and this tradition 1s probably true as 
concerning the writings of those who delivered in 
the first instances oral messages.* Ob, Jl, Jon, 
Zee 9-14 and Is 24-27 are assigned by many 
scholars (see separate articles and Driver’s LO7) 
to the Greek period, representing an imitation of 
the earlier prophetic word, and if we accept this 
assignment they probably represent a literary 
rather than an oratorical activity. 

No record has been left of the manner or special 
cause of the collection of the ‘ Latter Prophets.’ 
The sacred authority of most of them clearly 
dated from the day of their utterance or com- 
position, and they gained nothing in this respect 
by collection and union with other writings, and 
yet their value naturally became greater when 
iving prophets no longer appeared, and then an 
impulse must have arisen for their union and pre- 
servation in a sacred canon. This work was prob- 
ably formally accomplished by the scribes already 
mentioned in connexion with the Law ; and here, 
again, as in the case of the Law, liberty was 
doubtless taken in editing old material to introduce 
new reflections. (We may account in this way 
partially for the imitations of ancient prophecy 
already mentioned). 

The historical books Jos, Jg,1 and 28, and 
land 2K may have been originally classified as 
‘Prophets’ because they contained narratives con- 
cerning inspired or prophetic men, or because they 
were assigned for authorship to such men as Joshua, 
Samuel, and Jeremiah, a view of Talmudic Judaism; 
yet the result was in a degree correct, since these 
books in the main came from authors imbued with 
the prophetic spirit. They reveal the will and 
character of Jehovah by relating His dealings with 


- ancient Israel. Narratives of this sort began to 


* No accredited prophets of Israel are mentioned in OT or 
elsewhere later than the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and 
Josephus held that their line of succession had then ceased 
(6. Apion. i. 8). In Zec 1335 the prophet is mentioned as 
though the office had fallen into disrepute (this passage is, how- 
ever, obscure), and in Ps 749 and 1 Mac 446 927 1441 prophets are 
mentioned as having ceased. 


be composed quite early. The lost Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah (Nu 21") was probably one, and 
the documents J and & of the Hexateuch and the 
slinilar sources (perliaps a continuation of J and 
ii) appearing in Jg, 1 and2 8, 1 K 1-3, and the 
prophetic stories of 1 and 2 K were others (see 
articles JUDGES in vol. il. p. 807 ff, SAMUEL 
(Books OF), and Kines (Books oF)), Next to lyric 
songs, these narratives containing ancient myths 
and legends illustrate the earliest literature of 
Israel. They began, as we have them, to be 
written not far from the reign of Solomon, and 
passed probably through many hands, or were pre- 
served in circles of scholars, who copied, edited, and 
made such combinations of them as are seen in JE. 
The subject of the development of literature in Israel is very 
obscure. It is uncertain whether the art of reading and writing 
was in vogue among the people before they entered the land of 
Canaan. After they came in contact with Canaanitish civiliza- 
tion it was clearly known among them. In Jg 814 writing by 
a boy is mentioned. This, it is true, might be an anachronism 
only revealing a widespread use of the art in the days of the 
author of Jg. At the court of David a scribe is mentioned 
(2S 817), and the knowledge of reading and writing from that 
time onward is assumed (2S 111: 1 11 218, 2 K 65 101, Jer 291). 
Hence schools for the cultivation of this art necessarily then 
existed, and a literature of some sort must then have been 
current. This in its earliest form probably consisted of songs 
and stories, and possibly some laws. The Song of Deborah is 
usually regarded as the earliest piece of literature preserved 
in the Bible. (For a chronological list of the writings of the 
OT, see article Bibi in vol. i. p. 290 ; compare the dates there 
given with those adopted in the articles on each OT book). 


From these prophetic sources and from ancient, 
annals, such as were naturally kept in connexion 
with the court and the temple (or from works 
based upon these annals), were composed or com- 
piled in the spirit of Dt, and hence later than B.c, 
621, the Deuteronomie parts of Joshua, the middle 
sections of Jg, land 28, andland2k. Later, 
these books suffered revision from priests and 
seribes, who gave them their present form (separ- 
ating Jos from the Hexateuch). The time of the 
union of the former Prophets with the Latter, or 
whether the books in either division were separately 
collected before their final union together, cannot 
be determined. The historical books from the first 
clearly held a high and revered place in Israel, as 
distinctly appears from the union of JE with D. 
They were regarded as records of Divine revelations 
given to the patriarchs and prophets and illus- 
trating the principles of Jelhovah’s rule in the world 
and care for His people. The earliest testimony to 
their existence is their use in 1 and 2 Ch, written 
about B.c. 3800. In 2 Mac 2}? is preserved a tradi- 
tion that Nehemiah, founding a library, gathered 
together the things concerning the kings and pro- 
phets, and the writings of David, and the letters 
of the kings about sacred gifts. Although the list 
of writings enumerated goes beyond the ‘ Pro- 
phets,’ yet a true reminiscence of their collection 
may be here given. The prophets formed a distinct 
division of Sacred Scriptures at B.c. 130, when the 
prologue to Sirach was written, and if the mention 
of twelve prophets in Sir 49" is genuine, then as 
early as B.c. 180 (see art. ΟἿ᾽ CANON). 

3. The Writings or Hagiographa. —This third 
division of the ΟἿ᾽ is composed of literature gener- 
ally later than the Law and the Prophets, and this 
fact alone is sufficient to account for its separate 
existence. Dn in character belongs to the Latter 
Prophets, but was not written until the Macca bean 
period (sce art. DANIEL). Through the inspirmg 
character of its teachings and revelation it was 
clearly received on its first appearance as of Divine 
authority. 1 and 2Ch, Ezr, Neh, and Est resemble 
the Former Prophets, and appeared too late to be 
joined with them. zr and Neh bring the history 
of Israel from a point near that at which the narra- 
tive ceases in 1 and 2 K down to the canonization of 
the Law or the founding of Judaism, and probably 
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thus gained a recognition as Holy Scripture. The 
same probably is true of Ruth. It was felt to be 
an integral part of OT history, and through this in- 
fluence it was sometimes reckoned asa part of Jg 
(see below). 1 and 2 Ch were originally joined with 
Ezr and Neh, the four books being the work of one 
author (see articles); but since 1 and 2 Ch were 
principally a midrash on 1 and 28 and 1 and 2 K, 
they were separated from Ezr and Neh, and not so 
a recognized as sacred. ‘This supposition seems 
necessary to explain their position after zr and 
Neh, and last in the OT Canon. Esther was written 
to explain the feast of Purim, and received at once, 
doubtless, a sacred character from this fact and 
from its inspiring patriotism. Wherever the feast 
was regarded as a sacred festival, the story of its 
origin acquired a similar character, and since it 
commanded the feast, spoke with Divine authority. 
From this point of view Esther resembles the 
narratives of the Torah, which explain the origins 
of religious laws and custonis. 

Ps, Job, Pr, Ec, Ca, and La represent a different 
class of literature from the Law and the Prophets, 
since their contents appear almost entirely as the 
result of human observation, thouglit, and aspira- 
tion rather than as the product or record of Divine 
revelation. Hence, although partially of as early 
a date as some of the prophets, they did not com- 
mand such immediate attention or force so readily 
the thought of Divine origin. The main cause 
leading to their acceptance, clearly seen in Ps, La, 
Pr, and Job, was their inspiring religious contents. 
These books are directly akin in their teachings 
to the Law and the Prophets. To the conscience 
they spoke with similar authority ; they breathed 
likewise the very spirit of faith and penitence 
which the Law and the Prophets commanded, and 
thus they obtained recognition as a Divine word. 
With Canticles and Ecclesiastes such inspiration is 
less apparent. The former was probably originally 
a collection of songs sung at wedding festivities 
(see, however, article SONG or Sones). Highly 
valued, nevertheless, as a beautiful specimen of 
Hebrew poetry, and regarded also as a continuous 
composition, this collection was interpreted as set- 
ting forth the love of Jehovah for His people, and 
thus gained a sacred character, and then probably 
was assigned to Solomon as its author. Ec was 
probably received principally on the ground of its 
supposed Solomonic authorship. As in the case of 
the prophets, no record has been lIcft of the collec- 
tion and forma] canonization of the Hagiographa. 
The earliest mention of them is in the Prologue to 
Sirach (written B.c. 132), where reference is made 
to ‘the law, the prophets, and the other books.’ 
Owing to the indefiniteness of the expression ‘ the 
other books,’ it is uncertain whether this division 
was then complete, or whether some books or por- 
tions of books were added later. A decision in this 
regard must be determined by the date of the 
separate writings.* In 1 Mac 7 (written about 
B.C. 100) Ps 79° is formally cited as Scripture. 
In the NT the three divisions of the OT are recog- 
nized, closing with 1 and 2 Ch (Mt 23%4, Lk 24%), 
The second (fourth) Bk. of Esdras as well as 
Josephus, probably near the close of the Ist cent. 
A.D., recognize our present OT Canon. 


In 2 Es ninety-four divinely-revealed hooks are mentioned 
(1444), of which seventy are esoteric (14%), This leaves twenty- 
four representing the present OT according to a usual Jewish 
method of reckoning: the law, five; the prophets, eight; the 
Hagiographa, eleven. All double hooks, Ezr and Neh, and the 
minor prophets, are reckoned as one each. This standard way 
of reckoning the OT books gave rise to the name The Twenty- 
four (see article Brsuz). Josephus (c. Apion. 1. 8) mentions 


* Dn is prohably the latest of the Hagiographa. Some, how- 
ever, place Est and Ec later (see articles), and also certain 
psalms (see art. Psaums, and cf. Duhm, ‘Die Psalmen,’ in 
Kurzer Hdcomm. 2. AT, p. xxifi., and Cheyne, OP, 247f., 50, etc.). 


twenty-two: five helonging to Moses, thirteen covering the 
interval from Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, and four con- 
taining hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of human 
life. This uumber is obtained by uniting Ru with Jeg, and La 
with Jer, a method of reckoning also adopted by the Jews. 
Jerome mentions it (Prologus Galeatus, passage quoted in 
Wildeboer’s Origin of the Canon of the OF, p. 801.) It has 
been questioned whether Josephus did not omit from his Canon 
the Bks. of Ca and Ec (Briggs’ Jntrod. to the Study of Holy 
Scripture, vi. 4, 1899, p. 127 f.). The canonicity of these two books 
was under discussion at the Assemblies of Jamnia (OT JABNEH, a 
Jewish seat of learning after the fall of Jerusalem) about a.p. 90 
and A.D. 118, aud a decision was rendered in their favour, and 
this period is frequently given as marking the final close of the 
OT Canon. This discussion concerning Ca and Ec was prohably 
in regard to their having been rightly received into the Canon, 
and not their first reception (Buhl, Canon and Teat of the OT, 
$8; Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 187). It is a noteworthy fact, 
however, that these two books are nowhere quoted or directly 
referred to in the NT. 


The impulse which led to the special sctting 
apart of the writings as Scripture was probably the 
enhancing of sacred writings through the com- 
mand of Antiochus Epiphanes for their destruction 
(1 Mac 1°), and the revival of Jewish patriotism 
in the Maccabiean period.* 

li. Tir OT IN THE JEWISH CiluURCH.—1l. Pre- 
servation and Transnussion.—(a) Pre-Massoretic 
period. The OT Scriptures were originally written 
upon rolls (cf. Ps 40%), Jer 36" Ezk 29, Zee 5) of 
skin, or possibly in some instances of papyrus paper, 
and were thus handed down with probably much the 
same general care or lack of care with which they 
were preserved before canonization ; for the varia- 
tions of the Sam. and Greek Pentateuchs from the 
later uniform Heb. consonantal text show that the 
words and letters of the Scriptures were not at first 
regarded as especially sacred. Later, lowever, 
this idea was developed, and by the lst cent. A.D. 
had so far progressed that Philo said that the Jews 
had never altered a word of what Moses wrote 
(quoted in Eusebius, Prep. ad Hv. viii. 6 fin.), and 
Josephus, that no one had been so bold as to add 
anything to them [the Scriptures], to take any- 
thing from them, or to make any change in them 
(ὁ. Apion. 1. 8); and in the T'almnud, in the words of 
a Rabbi held to have lived in the lst cent., the 
work of a copyist is called Divine, and a warning 
is given against dropping or adding a letter 
(Hrubin 13a, Sota [οἵ. Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vol. 1. p. 128]). Synchronous with this growth of 
reverence for the letter was necessarily an en- 
deavour to have a uniform text for use in the 
synagogues and schools. Efforts in this direction 
culminated not long after the fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70), when in the refounding of Judaism a 
single consonantal text of the OT under the influ- 
ence of Rabbi Akiba and his associates at Jamnia 
was adopted as authoritative, and all others dis- 
appeared. The principle of its adoption is un- 
known. A tradition relates that the text of the Law 
witnessed by the largest number of MSS was chosen 
(Jerus. Taanith, iv. 2). Probably the choice was de- 
termined by the traditional age or genealogy of a 
certain MS or school of MSS believed to represent 
best the original archetype. This finally adopted 
text cannot be regarded as entirely free froin cor- 
ruptions (slight in the Law but conspicuous, for 
example, in 1 and 2S and Ezk). These corruptions 
arose from the inevitable mistakes of copyists, 
especially before the words and letters were severely 
reverenced ; from the gradual change of the old 
Hebrew alphabet to the present square character 
—a change brought about between the period of 
Ezra and the Ist cent. B.c., and also from emenda- 
tions made on dogmatic grounds. 


* Budde holds that into the third Canon, that of the Hagio- 
grapha, were received all hooks of a religious character, of which 
the date was believed to go hack as far as the prophetic period, 
that is, to the time of Ezra (art. ‘OT Canon,’ “ncycl., Bid.), 
Josephus and Talmudic Judaism did helieve that all the hooks 
received were of such an early date, but possihly the canonicity 
gave the date. 
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The substitution of bosheth (ΠΦ 2) for δε αἵ (592) in proper 


names (see article IsuBosnEeTH), and of bless (715) for curse 


Prophets at the time of Christ, and probably from 
near the time of their canonization, were read 


(555) in 1K 2110.13, illustrate these dogmatic changes (few in | each Sabbath day in the synagogue; the former in 


number) introduced to express an abhorrence of idolatry, or to 
avoid impious expressions toward God. (Cf. Geiger’s Urschrift 
der Bibel, p. 257 ff.; Ginsburg, op. cit. p. 363 if.; Siegfried (SLOT), 
Budde (Mdkomm.), Dulin (Kurzer Hdcomm.), contra, on Job 1°). 
In line with these changes introduced into the text are probably 
the nekudim (o’Np3) or fifteen extraordinary points indicating 
that some change should be made in the text (Ginsburg, op. cit, 
p. 318 ἢ). 

Within this period the Scriptures were divided 
into sections for synagogue usage (the Law and 
the Prophets, see, further, below), into paragraphs 
(mwnp) and verses (ἢ). ἢ 

(ὁ) Massoretic period, A.D. 600-800. After the 
canonization of the official consonantal text the 
greatest care was taken that it should be trans- 
mitted with complete accuracy; hence it was 
studied in respect to all its peculiarities, and these 
were noted down in a series of marginal notes 
called Jfassorah (ΠΡ), These notes embraced 
such particulars as calling attention to peculiar 
letters, giving the number of words or letters in 
each book, and the middle word or letter, and 
especially in noting variant readings (the Keré), 
the latter being based upon the testimony of MSS, 
or required for religious reasons, or demanded by 
the connexion of the passage. All these features 
were a continuation and preservation of the work 
of the scribes. In addition to these notes, with 
the same end in view, and especially to render the 
O'T readable to the people, vowel points fixing the 
traditional pronunciation were added to the con- 
gonantal text, and asystem of punctuation (accents) 
extending to each word, marking off the verses. 
Thus finally appeared the present Massoretic text, 
of which the oldest MSS are of the 9th and 10th 
cents.t (For adescription of the most ancient MSS, 
cf. Ginsburg, op. czt. pp. 469-778). All Hebrew MSS 
represent essentially this Massoretic text, which 
was first printed, the Psalms 1477, the Pentatench 
1482, both at Bologna, and the entire Heb. Bible 
at Soncino 1488, i'he most important subsequent 
printed Hebrew Bible is the edition of Jacob ben 
Chayim, with the Massorah, at the Bomberg Press, 
Venice, 1524-25. All subsequent editions, so far 
as they are Massoretic, follow this standard edition 
(Ginsburg, op. cit. p. 976) until we come to two 
recent attempts to furnish an exact Massoretic 
text, that of Baer and Delitzsch, Leipzig (not yet 
complete), and that of Christian D. Ginsburg, 
London, 1894. (lor ancient versions of the OT see 
articles SEPTUAGINT, SYRIAC VERSIONS, TARGUM, 
and VULGATE; for modern textual criticism see 
below). [On printed editions of Hebrew text, οἵ. 
Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT, § 25; Ginsburg, 
op. cit. pp. 779-976 ; Weir, Short List. of the Ted. 
Lext, p. 129 ἢ, 1, 

2. Use or Legard and Interpretation.—(a) Early 
Rabbinie and Talmudie period, B.C, 400-A.D. 700, 
—The Law was always regarded in the Jewish 
Church as of a higher inspiration than the rest of 
the OT. It was believed to contain the original 
revelation of the Divine will, while the Prophets 
and the Writings only contained the same will 
further delivered; yet these latter were equally 
Holy Scriptures with the former, and were cited 
with the same formula (in the NT they are quoted 
as the Law, Ro 3”, 1Co 14”, Jn 1053 1244155), The 
early reverence for the Law is illustrated in Ps 1. 
197-4 119 (Ps 1 may have been written in reference 
to the Deuteronomic law). Both the Law and the 


*On the point of verses authorities differ. They are men- 
tioned in the Talmud, but may be those of oral tradition (cf, 
JOR, vol. i. p. 2248.5 Briggs, op. cit. p. 174; W. IL Green, 
Gen. Introd, to the OT Text, N.Y., 1899, p. 148 £.). 

+ When a MS became old it was rcliviously destroyed, lest 
throuch its mutilation the sacred word inight be violated. 
This explains the lack of earlier MSS. 
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lessons arranged to complete the Law once in three 
years.” The lesson from the Prophets was not 
prescribed. The Hagiographa were not read regu- 
larly, except the five Jeguldth + on the appropriate 
feast days. Schools were established (as early 
as the century before Christ) for the instrue- 
tion of clildren in the Scriptures, especially the 
Law; and such study was finally held to precede 
every other duty (Weber, Die Judische Theologie, 
p- 30). The punctilious observance of the Law 
becanic the evidence both of patriotism and piety, 
and the constant endeavour was to apply the Law 
to every cxigency of life, and to justify every 
clierished institution or notion by some word of 
the OT. 

Such applications or interpretations or inquiries 
into the meaning of the Scriptures were called 
midrashim (sing. midrdsh, wi from wnt ‘ to seek’). 
In them was sought not what a passage might 
declare according to the natural tenor of its words 
(although this method of interpretation was re- 
cognized, called peshat, nwa), Lut the infereuces that 
might be drawn by combination with other pas- 
sages, by suggestion, or by allegory. Thus arose 
a great body of mdrdshim of two sorts, legal and 
homiletical; the former called Malaékhdth (sing. 
halakha, nada from 7bn *to go’), the latter Haggd- 
déth (sing. haggddd, 7730 or 1738 from πὰ Hiplhi. ‘to 
tell’), These midrdshim were handed down orally 
and not compiled in writing until the 2nd cent. 
A.D., when they appeared, especially the Hala- 
khoth, in the Mishna (Talnind).t This oral tradi- 
tion or interpretation was held to be necessary for 
an understanding and kecping of the Law, and 
was assumed to have been given in great part by 
Moses, and thus gradually, beginning as early as 
the time of Christ, if not a century or two before, 
it usurped the place of the Scriptures, becoming of 
equal, and, according to some, of superior authority 
(Weber, op. ett. $22, p. 8811.).8 It is frequently 
referred to in tlie NT (Mt 15%% 8, Role Jose δὲν" ty, 
Cf. Mt 23'64-), and its character is well illustrated 
in the prohibited labours on the Sabbath. These, 
which are particularized only in a few instances 
in the OT, are amplified in the Mishna into 
thirty-nine prohibited labours, each of which is 
still further analyzed and discussed. 

The prohibited labours were: (1) sowing, (2) ploughing, (3) 
reaping, (4) hinding into sheaves, (5) threshing, (6) wiunowing, 
(7) truit cleaning, (S) grinding, (9) sifting, (10) kneading, (11) bak- 
ing’, (12) wool shearing, (18) bleaching, (14) combing, (15) dyeing, 
(16) spinning, (17) warping, (18) inaking two spindle-trees, (19) 
weaving two threads, (20) separating two threads (in the warp), 
(21) tying a knot, (22) untying a knot, (23) sewing on with two 
stitches, (24) tearing to sew together with two stitches, (25) 
hunting a deer, (26) killing, (27) skinning, (28) and salting it, 
(29) preparing its skin, (80) scraping off the hair, (81) cutting up 
the flesh, (22) writing two letters (characters), (33) erasing to 
write two letters, (34) building, (35) demolishing, (36) extinguish- 
ing (fire), (87) kindling (fire), (88) hammering, (39) carrying from 
one place to another (Tract Shabbath vii. 2). Lach of these 
prohibitions was still further explained. On (21), (22), knots of 
camel-drivers and sailors are forbidden both to be tied and 
untied ; but knots which may be untied with one hand were 
lawful. A woman micht tie upa slit in ber chemise, the bands 
of her hood, her girdle, her shoes and sandals; also the bands 
of leather bottles of wine or oil, or of a pot with meat. A rope 
might be tied in front of cattle that they night not escape ; 
a bueket over a well with a girdle but not ἃ rope. Rahbi Judah 
permits a rope also (Tract Shabbath xv. 2; cf. Schurer, iJ P 
ll. ii. p. 96 ff.). In the Gemara or Rabhinical comments on the 
Mishna these refinements are still further refined. 


*The Babylonian arrangement was for completion in one 
year, and this, later, came into general use, 

+ Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est read respectively at the seasons of the 
Passover, Pentecost, Destruction of Jerusalem, Tabernacles, and 
Purim, 

t Another view is that the Talmud, though compiled in the 
2nd cent., coutinued to be orally transmitted until the Gth cent. 
(see art. TALMUD). : 

§ Its development and place is well compared with that of 

| tradition iu the Roman Catholic Church, 
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In the derivation of the Halalhoth were em- 
loyed seven rules of interpretation laid down by 
Rabbi Hillel (contemporary of Herod the Great), 
and afterwards increased to thirteen by Rabbi 
Ishmael (2nd cent. A.D.). 


These rules are: (1) That which is true of the easier or less 
is true of the greater or more difficult. An example, Nu 12}4, 
If from the sign of a human father’s displeasure Miriam should 
be ashamed (shut up) seven days, then from leprosy, the sign 
of the Lord’s displeasure, she should be shut out of the 
camp seven days. (2) A parallel passage or word supplements 
another: Lv 1629 enjoins on the Day of Atonement affliction 
of souls (Qs'nw53 ym ‘ye sball afflict your souls’) In Dt 
83 Fay (‘afflict’)is used in reference to suffering from hunger, 
hence the affliction of the Day of Atonement is fasting. (3) 
A special provision of Scripture is to be generalized or applied 
in other analogous passages or cases. Dt 246 forbids the 
mill or upper millstone to be taken as a pledge. This law is 
generalized by the Rabbis so that cverything which is used for 
preparing food is forbidden to be taken as a pledge. (4-11) 
* Eight rules with reference to the relation of genus to species 
by inclusion, exclusion, contrast, and their relation to a third 
term in the forms of Rabbinical logic.’ (12) A word or passage 
is to be explained by the context. (13) Conflicting passages are 
to be reconciled by a third. Gn 1! ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,’ and 24 ‘In the day that the 
Lerp made the earth and the heavens,’ The question now 
arises, which did He make first? The answer, ‘Both at once,’ 
is found in Is 4813 ‘ Mine hand hath laid the foundations of the 
earth, and my right hand hath spread out the heavens.’ For a 
full discussion and illustrations of these rules, see Mielziner’s 
Introd, tu the Talmud (1897), pp. 117-187. They are also given 
in Barelay’s Talmud, 1878, pp. 40-44; Weber, Judische Theo- 
logie, 1897, pp. 108-118; cf. also Briggs, Study of Holy Scripture, 
1899, p. 480 Ὁ, 


The fault of Rabbinical exegesis arose not so much 
from these rules, many of which represent valid 
forms of reasoning, as from their application, and, 
indeed, they were not always supposed to be 
applied: the mere mention or suggestion of any- 
thing under disenssion was sufficient to constitute 
a proof text. That a piece of earthenware large 
enough to stir a fire might be carried on the 
Sabbath day, was inferred from Is 304" ‘So that 
there shall not be found among the pieces thereof 
a sherd to take fire from the hearth.’ And that to 
anoint oneself on the Day of Atonement was equal 
to drinking, was inferred from Ps 109'® ‘And it 
coineth like water on his body and oil into his 
bones’ (Tract Shabbath c. villi. and ec. ix., Bab. 
Talinud, Rodkinson, vol. i. pp. 157, 163). 

The very language of Scripture was held to be 
different from ordinary liuman language, and hence 
particles of speech, such as adverbs and conjunc- 
tions, special constructions of syntax, the position 
of words, syllables, letters, and even forms of 
letters, were regarded as capable of a hidden mean- 
ing and of giving proof in support of tradition. 
This method was advocated by the celebrated 
Rabbi Akiba of the 2nd cent., and, although 
opposed by some of his contemporaries, yet won a 
place for itself in the Talmud. 


Under tbis method such particles as }X, N&, 01 were held to 
extend a law, and ἽΝ and jt, p. to restrict it. MX before m7 
in Dt 1020 extended the command to fear God, s0 that it 
included also wise men (Pesachim 22>), ἽΝ ἴῃ Ex 308 showed 
that the rigorous precepts of the Sabbath did not apply to cases 
where life was in danger (Yoma 85b—Mielziner, op. cit. Ὁ. 124f.). 
Words were even interpreted according to the numerical value of 
the letters (Gematria). The ways of dying are inferred to be 903 
from ‘ issues of death’ (MIN) mentioned in Ps 6821 (Berachoth 
84), Letters might also stand for words (Notarikon), From 
‘father of a multitude’ (jn 38 Gn 175) was drawn: ‘Father, 
chosen, lovely, king, distinguished, faithful (2°2n nl 1s 
JONI ΡΠ 3p). The words with which Shimei cursed David are 
drawn from ‘grievous’ (N¥1D3 1K 28), ‘adulterer, Moabite, 
murderer, oppressor, abomination’ (Π2 ΒΡῈ TNS Ns VARWD ANI) 
(Shabbath xii. 5). Another device was change in the order of 
letters (Temoorah). Thus in Ps 212 ‘The king shall rejoice,’ 
refers to the Messiah, by transposing maw" (‘he shall rejoice’) 
into ΠΣ (‘ Messiah '"—Farrar, History of Interpretation, p. 102), 
A species of Temoorah called Atbash, the substitution of the 
last letter of the alphabet for the first, and so on, appears in 
Jer 2526 5141, where ‘Sheshach’ (Www) is written for ‘ Babel’ 
(523); cf. Jer 511, These and other similar methods of inter- 


pretation were carried to a great excess during the Middle Ages 
in the Kabbala, a Jewish system of Theosophy or sacred 
mysteries. 


The homiletical midradshim or haggadéth differed 
from the Halékhéth in not being so much inferences 
from the text of Scripture as additions to the text. 
Many of the additions in 1 and 2 Ch, compared 
with the parallel narratives in 1 and2 Καὶ and 1 and 
2 K, illustrate their character, which is still further 
seen in the Targums (see art. TARGUM), and abund- 
antly exemplified in the Jewish legends concerning 
the patriarchs and other OT worthiesin the Talmud 
and also in later Jewish treatises.* Examples of 
Haggddéth appear in the NT in the names J ANNES 
and JAMBRES (2 Ti 38), in the rock that followed 
them (1 Co 10°), in the law given through angels 
(Ac 75, Gal 315, He 22), in the three and a half years 
of famine in the days of Elijah (Lk 4”, Ja 87), 
These are all additions to the OT narratives. The 
apocryphal books of Enoch, Judith, and Tobit are 
all examples of Haggadéth. For Haggadic inter- 
pretation were given 32 rules, and it shared in all 
the fancifulness of Halalhic interpretation. 

A. species of Haggadic interpretation is the alle- 
rorical, frequently called the Hellenistic from 
its use among Greek-speaking Jews. Philo, the 
Alexandrian philosopher, an early contemporary of 
Christ, used this method. The OT Scriptures were 
to him as a believing Jew not simply an authorita- 
tive revelation of religious truth, but of all truth, 
and hence by means of allegory he deduced from 
them the doctrines of Greek philosophy, which he 
also ardently held. He excluded the literal sense, 
and developed his allegorical interpretation on 
definite principles, regarding the former as the 
body and the latter as the soul of Scripture.t (For 
his principles, cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 
1875, pp. 160-197; Briggs, op. cit. pp. 434-436). 
Allegory appears essentially in many Rabbinical 
interpretations. A New Test. example is Gal 4°, 

Jewish interpretation during the early Rabbinic 
and Talmudic period, while not devoid of a certain 
ethical and spiritual value, is thus seen to have 
contributed really nothing to an understanding of 
the historical meaning of the OT. That idea 
appears almost, if not exclusively, foreign to its 
purpose. Talmudic tradition claimed the interest 
of scholars, and had taken in popular estimate the 
place of the Scriptures. 

(ὁ) Later Rabbinical period.—In the 8th cent. 
arose a sect of Jews who rejected Talmudic tradi- 
tion as a sacred authority, and held to the letter of 
the OT. Hence their views were called Karaismn, 
or religion of the text. This movement, however, 
did not supplant orthodox or Talmudic Judaism, 
and yet it gave a great impulse to the study of the 
OT, which resulted eventually in real grammatical 
and exegetical works, and the period from 900-1500 
has been called the golden age of Jewish inter- 
pretation. Commentaries were written upon the 
books of the OT. The pioneer in this movement 
was Saadia, (+ 942), the Gaon or lead of the Jewish 
school in Babylonia, who, to render the Scriptures 


* For a list of Haggadic literature, see art. ‘Midrash ’ hy S. M. 
Schiller-Szinnessy in Encycl. Brit.9. 

t Philo comments thus on Gn 28; ‘ Virtue is called a Paradise 
metaphorically, and the appropriate place for Paradise is Eden ; 
and this means luxury: and the most appropriate field for virtue 
is peace, and ease, and joy, in which real luxury especially con- 
sists. Moreover, the plantation of this Paradise is represented 
as in the east; for right reason never sets, and is never extin- 
guished, but it is its nature to be always rising. And as I 
imagine the rising sun fills the darkness of the air with light, so 
also does virtue when it has arisen in the soul irradiate its mist 
and dissipate its dense darkness. ‘‘And there,” says Moses, 


“ἢ placed the man whom He had formed”; for God being good, 
and having formed our race for virtue, as His work which was 
most akin to Himself, places the mind in virtue evidently In 
order, that it, like a good husband, may cultivate and attend to 
nothing else except virtue’ (Allegories of the Sacred Lawe, i. 4, 
C. ἢ. Yonge’s transl.). 
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accessible to the people, translated them with notes 
into Arabic, then widely spoken. He aimed to 
interpret the OT agreeably both to reason and 
Talmudie tradition, which latter he held to be 
equally of Divine origin with the Scriptures. In 
carrying out this aim his interpretations became 
arbitrary and forced. Followers of Saadia in the 
Babylonian schools pursued his idea of applying 
reason to OT interpretation, and one Samuel ben 
Chofni (+ 1034) went so far as to endeavour to 
explain miraculous events of OT as if they were 
natural (Griitz, Hist. Jews, ili. p. 259). Jewish 
learning, however, fell into decay in the Kast and 
became centred in Western Europe, especially in 
Spain. Here the Hebrew language was cultivated, 
and OT exegesis along with that of the Talmud. 
Ibn Janach ({ 1050) has been called the first 
rational Biblical critic. Althongh convinced of the 
divinity of Holy Writ, he held that it must be 
interpreted according to the rules of human usage 
(Gritz, ili. p. 269). Rashi (1105), whose commen- 
taries, held to be almost as sacred as the text, 
are printed in Rabbinical Vibles, explained the 
Scriptures according to the natural meaning of 
the words, but combined therewith Halakhie and 
Hageadic fancies. Ibn Ezra (+ 1167), while paying 
attention to tradition for the exposition of OT 
laws, cut loose both from Kabbalistic and Hag- 
gadic interpretations and followed the natural 
sense, and thereby raised OT exegesis to the dignity 
of a science. (Maimonides (+ 1204), the Jewish 
Aristotle and codifier of Biblical and Talmudic 
law, shows also the activity of the Jewish mind of 
this period). David Kimehi (1 1255) and others 
followed in the same directions, and Jewish inter- 
pretation (save in representing the bias of a Jew 
compared with a Christian) merges into that of the 
common stream of Biblical scholarship, represented 
now in the modern critical movement. * 

iii, Tue OT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 
Textual Criticism.—Corresponding to the trans- 
mission and preservation of the ΟἽ" in the Jewish 
Chureh, is textual criticism in the Christian 
Church. for early eflorts in this direction, see 
articles SEPTUAGINT and VULGATE. Beyond the 
interest taken in such criticism by Origen and 
Jerome and by the Antiochene school, in their 
indirect manner, none appears until after the 
KRteformation. The Reformers accepted the Mas- 
soretic Text of the Jews as infallibly inspired, and 
the Jewish tradition of its having been kept 
singularly pure since its origin. This notion in 
the post-Reformation period was intensified by 
some on dogmatic grounds into the theory of the 
Mosaic or Ezraic inspired origin of even the 
Hebrew vowel points (a view maintained by the 
elder Buxtorf (+1629) and the younger ({ 1669), 
and appearing in the Helvetic Confession (1675). 
This view was refuted by Cappellus (} 1658), 
who, with Morinus (first a Protestant and then a 
toman Catholic, +1659), showed not only that 
the Hebrew vowel points were of a relatively late 
origin, but also that the present Massoretic text 
is open to emendation by the use of the ancient 
versions. This laid the foundation of modern 
textual eriticism. Helpful apparatus for such 
work also then appeared in the polyglott Bibles 
of the 17th cent., especially Walton’s London 
Polyglott. In the next century Hebrew MSS 
were collated by Kennicott (+1783), and de Rossi 
(+1831), whose labours showed that all Heb. MSS 
represent essentially the same text. Textual eriti- 
cisin is now carried forward by a comparison of the 
Heb. text with the ancient Versions, principally 
the LXX, and by subjective emendation. In the 


latter the parallelism of IIcb. poetry discovered and 


*The Kabbalistic interpretation of OT (see above) was wide- 
spread during the Middle Ages. 


thus applied by Lowth ({ 1787) and the rhythm 
or tones are of the greatest service. Along these 
lines scholars have worked slowly and cautiously, 
assisted by discoveries of the recensions of the 
LXX text and the work in its revision by Lagarde 
(1 1891) and others (see art. SEPTUAGINT), and in 
some degree by further collation of Hebrew MSS 
by Strack (see art. TEXT OF OT). 

Among the important contributions to OT textual criticism 
may be mentioned Olshausen’s Emendationen «. AT’, 1826, Bei- 
tragezur Krittk Gr. 1870; Wellhausen, T'eat der Bucher Samuel., 
1871; Cornill, Das Buch. Fzk, 1886 (almost an epoch-making 
work); Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel. Cf. also writings 
of Baethgen (on Ps), Bickell (on Job, Pr), Beer (on Job), Kloster- 
mann (on 1 and 2S, 1 and 2 K), Wellh. (Az. Proph.), Cheyne 
(Psalms, crit. notes), Ryssel (on Mic), and especially the SBO7, 
Heb. Text, the most elaborate and far-reaching attempt hitherto 
made in OT textual eriticism. Cf. also recent OT commentaries 
of the nternational Series, by Driver on Dt, Moore on Jg, Smith 
on 1 and 2S, Toy on Pr, and those of Nowack’s Hdkomm. and 
Marti's Kurzer Hdcomm., 

2. USE AND INTERPRETATION. —(a) In the NT.— 
Both Christ and the apostles or writers of the NT 
held the current Jewish notions respecting the 
Divine authority and revelation of the OT. They 
refer to it in the words used by the Jews, ‘the 
Scriptures’ (Mt 22”, Jn 5°), ‘ the Holy Scriptures’ 
(fio 15), and speak of its authors being moved by 
the Holy Ghost (2 P 1%), and appeal constantly 
to its statements as unquestioned authoritative 
truth. But at the same time they regarded the 
OT revelation as partial and incomplete. Christ 
not only placed His own authority above that of 
Rabbinie tradition (Mt 5° 43). but likewise 
speaks of the teaching of the Mosaic law as per- 
mitted owing to the hardness of men’s hearts (Mt 
198); and St. Paul regards the dispensation of the 
Law as decidedly inferior to that of the gospel: 
the Law was ‘rudiments’ (Gal 4°), serving to 
establish a knowledge of sin. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews found the OT dispensation 
faulty and defective. But in all these views the 
disparagement of the OT is only relative. Christ 
never repudiates its revelation and authority. He 
puts His emphatic seal upon the OT, saying 
(according to Jn 10*, unless our Lord is here 
arguing ad hominem) that its word cannot be 
broken, and that not one jot or tittle of the law 
shall pass away until all shall be fulfilled (Mt 618), 
St. Paul held likewise most strongly to its Divine 
origin and its nature, holy, just, and good (Ito 
7% 4) worthy of all honour, serving to usher in 
the gospel, a tutor to bring men to Christ (Gal 
oO), Likewise also the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews recognized the full validity of the 
OT covenant, but in Christ and in His gospel the 
OT had a full and perfect realization. Thus the 
OT had its chief value, since the Ceremonial Law 
ceased to be binding, in foreshadowing Christ and 
the gospel. This led to the conception of the OT 
as a book of prophecy throughout. Wherever 
words and incidents suggested events in the life of 
Christ, or of the early Chureh, or where they 
seemed to confirm Christian doctrine, they were 
so applied. This application of the OT in the NT, 
although it is in the line of Jewish methods of 
interpretation, finds its justification in the pro- 
phetic elements of the OT. These look forward 
to a special manifestation of Jehovah, to a new 
relationship established between Jehovah and 
Israel and mankind, to a series of blessings—all 
of which may be summed up in the word redemp- 
tion, and which likewise were coupled with the 
appearance of a, royal person, an offspring of 
David. These OT outlooks, according to apos- 
tolic experience and observation, were realized 
in and through Christ; hence the NT view of 
the OT is fully justified ; in details (according to 
historic exegesis) the applications of the OT in the 
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the NT method is right. The redemption ex- 
perienced in Christ is a fulfilment of OT promises. 

(Ὁ) In the Eariy Church, to A.D. 600.—The OT of 
the early Church was the LXX, used also, though 
not exclusively, by the NT writers. Hence some 
of the Church Fathers refer to the apocryphal books 
as though forming a part of the OT Scriptures, and 
certain of them came to be eanonized by the Council 
of Trent (see art. APOCRYPHA in vol. i. p. 120 ff.). 
The NT view and treatment of the OT (see above) 
passed into the Christian Church. 


An excess of disparagement of the OT appears in the Epistle 
of Barnabas (who regarded certain Jewish Institutions as of evil 
origin) and in Gnostic heretical sects and that of Marcion (who 
entirely rejected the OT): a failure to recognize sufficiently 
the transient elements of the OT appeared in the views of the 
Ebionite and other Judaizing Christians. 


The restraint exhibited in the NT interpretation 
of the OT was no longer continued. Jewish 
methods, especially the allegorical, prevailed to 
extravagance (although a literal interpretation 
along with an emphasis upon the authority of 
tradition, according to the Jewish notion, was 
advocated by Irenwus [202] and Tertullian 
(te. 220] against allegorizing Gnostics). The OT 
was regarded not only as a book of prophecy 
foreshadowing Christ and the gospel, but even 
as a compendium of Christian doctrine, to be 
perceived through its spiritual or allegorical 
meaning. This view and method of interpreta- 
tion, appearing in the earliest Christian writers 
(Justin Mart., + 148-165, and the Apost. Fathers 
generally), prevailed especially through the influ- 
ence of Origen (tc. 254), who disparaged the literal 
sense and held to a threefold meaning of Scripture, 
corresponding to the body, soul, and spirit (de 
Prin. Iv. i. 11): the literal or grammatical mean- 
ing, the practical meaning or application, the mys- 
tical or spiritual, ὁ.6. allegorical (cf. S. Davidson’s 
flermeneutics, Ὁ. 98 ff.). By the last he resolved 
all OT difficulties. Any statements, whether of 
aka) or law, appearing absurd, were rejected in 
their literal meaning, and received only in their 
spiritual or allegorical interpretation (de Prin. 
Iv. i. 15, 16). Even so gifted a scholar as Jerome 
(1 420), while he said in one instance that the alle- 
gorical interpreter igs insane (Comum. Jer. 27, from 
Davidson), yet used this method, although not to 
the extent of rejecting the OT history as literally 
true. Augustine (ft 430), in spite of the sound rules 
of exegesis which he laid down in de Doc. Christ., 
expounded the OT allegorically, although not with- 
out reference to the historical meaning, which he 
defended, and whose difficulties he sought to re- 
move (as, for example, the six days of Creation, 
which he resolved into wons, de Civ. Dei. xi. 6 1.}. 
lfe also, however, divided interpretation into four 
kinds, historical, etiological, analogical, and alle- 
gorieal. Scriptural interpretation became after 
him entirely dominated (as it lad been in a large 
degree before) by ecclesiastical tradition or doc- 
trine. An exception to this allegorical treatment 
of the OT appeared in the school of Antioch, where, 
especially by Theodore of Mopsuestia (1429), the 
allegorizing of the OT was rejected, a difference 
in degree of revelation between the OT and the 
NT was recognized, and historical interpretations 
were given. (He exhibited the tendencies of 
modern Biblical eriticism. All the Messianic 
psalms except three he interpreted as referring to 
Hezekiah and Zerubbabel. Canticles he rejected 
from the Canon. He found no Trinity in the OT). 
Owing to the Nestorian heresy this school of inter- 
preters died out (Basil, +379, also rejected the 
allegorical method). 

(6) Middle Ages, 600-1500.—In this dark period 
the allegorical interpretation continued, assuming 
a mystical exposition for inner spiritual growth 


rather than instruction (cf. Bernhard of Clair. 
vaux’s [ft 1153] sermons on Canticles). Ecclesias- 
tical usages were found typified in the OT. But 
little original work on the OT appeared. Scholars 
contented themselves with copying the opinions of 
Church Fathers (‘ Catenze’). Yet the true char- 
acter of the OT began to be appreciated. Nico- 
laus de Lyra (+1340) in his Commentaries, from 
his regard to the literal meaning, although he 
insisted upon the fourfold meaning, made the 
beginning in the Christian Church of a new epoch 
in Bible study and of a school of natural exegesis. 
He was influenced by the Jewish interpreters of 
this period, especially Rashi. 

(a) Period af the Reformation, 1500-1600.—The 
Reformers made an advance (1) in recognizing the 
Heb. OT as furnishing alone the authoritative in- 
spired text, (2) in insisting upon the natural mean- 
ing and discarding the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, and (3) in interpreting Scripture by 
Scripture instead of by tradition or ecclesiastical 
authority. They followed the NT writers in 
recognizing the unity of the OT and the NT, and 
also the difference between them. Here, however, 
they failed (Calvin, + 1564, less than others) to do 
justice to the OT stages of Divine revelation, and 
the stage separating the OT from the NT. NT 
beliefs were ascribed to OT persons. Calvin held 
that the Israelites ‘in the land of Canaan beheld 
as in a mirror the future inheritance reserved for 
them in heaven’ (Jnsé. τι. ii. 1). The notion was 
comnion (expressed by Melanchthon, +1560) that 
the doctrines of the Church began in Paradise, 
and continued through all time. 

(6) Post-Ltcformation Period, 1600-1750.—This 
was the age of scholastic theology and of the 
rigid doctrine of verbal inspiration, making the 
O'T infallible, not only in religious truth but in all 
allusions to other matters, such as those of natural 
science and history. In the Lutheran and Ke- 
formed Churches, also, the failure of the previous 
period to grasp fully the progress of Divine revela- 
tion was generally heightened. Proof texts of 
Christian doctrine were drawn almost as readily 
from the OT as the NT. The federal theology 
of Cocceius (+ 1669), in which were distinguished 
two covenants, one before the Fall and one after, 
and three dispensations, one before the Law, one 
under the Law, and one under the Gospel, marks 
an advance, furnishing the germ of a Biblical 
theology; yet the apprehension of the historic 
process of Divine revelation was so slight that 
Witsius (+1677), a follower of Cocceius, held in 
effect that the traditional exposition of the OT was 
revealed to our first parents and transmitted by 
them to their posterity (Weonomia Foederum, iv. 
1. 26). Such views extensively prevailed, and led 
to typical interpretations, differing little from the 
allegorical. An exception to this tendency, how- 
ever, appeared in a few Arminian scholars, espe- 
cially Grotius (+1645), who laid stress upon his- 
torical exegesis. English Puritan divines excelled 
also in the practical exposition of the OT during 
this period, and gave principles leading to a historie 
understanding of the OT, which unhappily were 
repressed (see Briggs, op. cit. pp. 459-469). 

(f) Period of Modern Criticism, 1750-1900.—The 
Reformers receiving the Hebrew Scriptures from the 
Jews, accepted also their tradition concerning their 
character and authorship. The Pentateuch was 
written by Moses, the other books by the persons 
whose names they bear, or when this was excluded 
by their contents, as in 1 and 25, or the terminus 
ad quem, then by other OT persons contemporary 
with the events described (Jeremiah, for example, 
was regarded as the author of 1 and 2K, and Ezra 
of 1 απᾷ 9 Ch). OT narratives were also regarded 
as eutirely historical and without error. Only a 
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slight questioning was heard at this time. Carl- 
stadt (+1541) held that Moses did not write the 
Pentatcuch ; and Luther, perhaps in reference to 
the opinion of Carlstadt, said, ‘What difference did 
it male if Moses had not written the Pentateuch ?’. 
Calvin in his refusal to accept Joshua as the author 
of the Bk. of Joshua, and in his assignment of Ps 
44 and 74 to the Maccabeean period, and the Bk. 
of Malachi to Ezra, showed the same spirit. But 
the interest of the Reformers was in other direc- 
tions, in defending the authority of the Bible 
against that of ecclesiastical tradition, in framing 
Christian doctrine, and in developing Christian life. 
The post-Reformation period, with its high doctrine 
of inspiration, repressed critical study and freedom 
of thought within the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churehes. The critical movement commenced 
among non-Protestant and unbelieving scholars. 
Peyrere (+1676) a French Catholic, Spinoza (1 1677) 
the Jewish philosopher, and Hobbes (+ 1679) the 
English deist, all denied the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch on the ground of passages showing 
a later'date (see art. HEXATEUCH). Masius ( 157 3), 
a Roman Catholic, had also recognized these pas- 
saves as non-Mosaic. Simon ( 1712), a Roman 
Catholic, sometimes called the father of OT In- 
troduction, held to a diversity of authorship within 
the Pentateuch. The influence of English deists, 
who rejected the received Christian views respect- 
ing the inspiration of the OT and its history, 
morality, and prophecy, was also felt in Germany. 
But modern OT study or criticism is really a phase 
of the intellectual movement of the 18th cent., 
which has ereated modern science in all depart- 
ments of learning. Under this movement the OT 
began to be studied as literature. Herder (t+ 1803) 
was a pioneer in this direction, to which also the 
discoveries of Bishop Lowth in regard to the struc- 
ture of Hebrew poetry contributed (see above). 
Semler (+ 1791) introduced historical interpretation, 
and Astrue (+ 1766) in distinguishing the documents 
in Genesis by their use of the Divine names made 
a beginning of the scientific investigation of the 
Pentateuch. But more than all others, Eichhorn 
(+ 1827), who, independently of Astruc, discovered 
the documents in Gn, exerted a wide influence in 
favour of the literary study of the OT. Hisresults 
in analysis are remarkably near those received at 
the present time. He introduced the term ‘Higher 
Criticism,’ saying— 
*] am obliged to give the most pains to a hitherto entirely 
unworked field, the investigation of the internal condition of 
the particular writings of the OT hy the help of the Higher 
Criticism (ἃ new name to no humanist).’—Winl,2, 1787, Preface. 
Geddes (+ 1802), a Scotchman and Rom. Catholic, 
held that the Pentateuch was a compilation of 
documents, pre-Mosaic, Mosaic, and post-Mosaic— 
the fragmentary hypothesis, yet a real advance; 
so also Vater (+ 1826) and Hartmann (+ 1838). The 
Bk. of Joshua was recognized as a part of the 
Pentateuch, henee the notion of the Hexa,teuch. 
The fragmentary hypothesis contradicting the evi- 
dent unity of the Hexateuch was shown by Ewald 
(t 1875) to be untenable, and the supplementary 
took its place, presented in various forms by de 
Wette (1 1849), Bleek (+ 1859), Stahelin (+ 1875), 
Knobel (1 1863), and others. The geueral agree- 
ment was that the Hexateuch was composed of the 
Elohistic, the oldest document, written by a priest 
of the llth or 10th cent. B.c., containing also 
genuine Mosaic legislation, supplemented by the 
Jehovistie writer and then again by the author of 
Dt (of the 7th cent. B.C.), who possibly was the 
compiler of the Hexateuch. Hupfeld (+ 1866) 
showed that the Elohistic source was not a unity, 
but made up of a priestly legal part P and a 
narrative prophetic part E (igen, t+ 1834, ad 
poited this out, but his discovery had been dis- 
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regarded). ΡΨ ausetionine wes baad wi Hiietime, Cedi: |corarded), Malicks dheti chodel thal J aml Ἐΐ then showed that J and E 
had existed independently, and had been united 
later into JE, before their uniou with P and D. 

Graf (+1869), Kuenen (+1891), and Wellhausen 
have especially contributed to the final solution of 
this problem, showing that the earliest documents 
of the Hexateuch are the prophetic ones J and E, 

resembling in certain features the early prophets 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and that D comes 
next, belonging to the reign of Josiah, and P, the 
creat priestly document containing most of the 
Mosaic legislation (Lv and related parts of Ex and 
Nu), comes last in the exilic or post-exilic period 
(for details see above, and art. HEXATEUCH). Thus 
the conception of the order of the development of 
fsrael’s religion has been revolutionized : the com- 
pleted Levitical code coming at the end instead of 
the beginning of the period extending from Moses 
to Ezra. 

Conclusions, departing almost as widely from 
previous Jewish and Christian views, have been 
reached within this same period concerning other 
books of the OT. The Bk. of Isaiah has been 
resolved into an anthology of prophecies of various 
dates (for history of this criticism see article 
ISAIAH, FV.), that of Daniel placed in the Mac- 
cabsean eriod, Jg¢ and 1 and 2 S shown to be 
compilations of narratives not always harmonious 
with each other (see articles on all these books). 
The conception of the Canon also has very much 
changed. The post-Neformation view was essenti- 
ally that of Josephus: each book written by a 
recognized inspired man, and all collected by Hara 
or at his time (c. Apion. i. 8). For modern view 
see above, and article OT CANON. 

The conception of the OT history has also been 
revolutionized. Until the period of modern eriti- 
cism, the narratives of the OT had generally been 
received as records of real history. But according 
to the new view they contain myths and legends, 
aud give a partially erroneous conception of the 
erowth of Israel’s religion, whose beginnings are 
not found in direct Divine communications to 
primitive mankind and the patriarchs, but iu 
the common primitive religion of the Semitic 
peoples, whence by revelation through Moses 
and the prophets, the legal or ecclesiastical stage, 
represented in the middle books of the Penta. 
teuch, was reached about the time of Ezra. The 
O'T thus can no longer be regarded as an infal- 
lible or, indeed, entirely trustworthy guide in 
selence and history. In these particulars it re- 
fleets the limitations of its times. (Historical 
criticism showing the errors of the OT narratives 
has kept pace with the higher criticism and formed 
a part of it. Among noteworthy contributors to 
this were de Wette and Colenso (1 1883), and in 
constructive work Kittel, Stade, and Wellhausen). 

A similar limitation appears also in the moral 
and religious teachings of the OT. (A certain limi- 
tation is recognized in the NT, and has always 
been more or less clear ly discerned in the Christian 
Church. Criticism emphasizes a Pauline conception 
also in making prophetic religion antecedent to 
the Law). The new science of OT theology, giving 
a historical exhibition of the development of the 
religion contained in the OT, has also arisen, being 
first clearly presented in 1789 by Gabler (+ 1826), 
and carried forward by G. L. Bauer (+1806); de 
Wette (+ 1849); von Colln (fF 1833) ; Vatke (Ὁ 1882), 
who in a neglected work (1835) put the Prophets 
and the Law in their true relation, thus anticipat- 
ing more recent results; Ewald ( 1875), Schultz, 
Smend, and otliers. 

These critical ig were controverted from 
the first by Carpzov (+ 1767), Michaelis (+ 1791), 
Hiavernick (1 1845), Hengstenberg (+ 1869), Keil 
(+ 1888), and others in Germany, and they received 
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little favour in Great Britain and America until 
within recent years (especially through the influ- 
ence of A. B. Davidson, W. BR. Smith (+ 1894), S. R. 
Driver, and Ὁ, A. Briggs). 

iv. THE PERMANENT RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE 
OT resides in the siniplicity of its revelation and 
the freshness of its expression of primary and 
universal religious truths and experiences. (1) God 
is revealed not as a philosophical abstraction but 
as a concrete Personality, transcendent and yet 
thoroughly approachable and ready to enter into 
the closest fellowship and communion with men, 
and in loving care, compassion, and forgiveness 
meeting their deepest religious wants and needs. 
The OT introduces God ‘the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth,’ directly into human 
life. (2) Man in his true experiential relation to 
God is likewise described in the careers of the 
patriarchs and other heroes and worthies of Israel, 
and in the history of Israelitself. Sin is portrayed, 
and also return and obedience. Moral precepts 
and laws of conduct are abundantly given, esp aint 
in reference to national and social life. (3) The O'T' 
is also a book of hope, containing the triumphant 
note of redemption which is truly fulfilled in and 
through Christ, and the NT believer always finds 
Christ and His gospel organically and potentially 
enshrined inthe OT. Modern criticism has not im- 
paired these permanent elements. Their authority, 
which is that of truth, still remains, and the OT 
has been transmuted from a mechanical record of 
doctrines and of forced Divine manifestations into 
a book of genuine historic life, an epic of salva- 
tion, showing the living process of God’s revelation 
through Israel. 
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i. DEFINITION OF THE TERM ‘CANON.’—The 
word ‘Canon’ may be roughly defined as the list 
of books authoritatively declared to be Holy 
Scripture. Speaking ὦ priori, the authority by 
which they are so declared may differ in degree 
and even in kind. It may be, for example, that of 
a Church Council having power to lay down the 
law for the whole Church, or it may be the 
expression of an enlightened public opinion, or, 
again, the opinion of a few leading scholars, whose 
views have gradually found general acceptance. 
For authoritatively declared it might therefore 
be deemed sufficient to substitute universally 
receiucd ; but it is preferable to start with a wider 
definition, leaving the nature of the authority to 
be decided in each case by the evidence. The 
term Holy Scripture suggests—(1) in some peculiar 
sense a Divine origin, (2) in connexion with this 
a special sanctity distinguishing Scripture from all 
other books, (3) reading for devotion or edification 
in public worship, (4) quotations for the purpose 
of establishing doctrine or argument. But only 
the first, or perhaps we should say the first two, 
and even these with some necessary modification, 
can be considered as belonging to the necessary con- 
notation of the idea; the second, third, and fourth 
are obviously the result of the first, and all are to 
some extent questions of degree. In the Jewish 
Church several of the books which are unquestion- 
ably canonical are not read even now, and have 
never been read, in public worship, namely Chron- 
icles, Job, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
On the other hand, in the English Church, not to 
mention the Protestant communities, parts of 
several books are read in public worship, such as 
Wisdom, Sirach, and Baruch, which are not 
received as canonical ; whereas the canonical Song 
of Songs is altogether omitted. Again, a difference 
of degree, and even to some extent of kind, in the 
inspiration of the various books has been generally 
admitted ; while, on the other hand, many writers 
have recognized that we have no right to deny 
inspiration altogether to books outside the Canon. 
This was admitted even by Jewish writers, as we 
may see from the following quotation from the 
Talmud: ‘According to R. Judah, Samuel said, 
‘‘EKsther does not defile the hands” [%.¢. is not 
canonical; see below]. Could Samuel have meant 
by this that the Bk. of Esther was not the work 
of the Holy Spirit? No, he meant that it was pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit, but only for reading, not 
as Holy Scripture’ (Bab. Meg. 7a, quoted by Buhl, 
Eng. tr. p. 31). Here we see that 1t might be sup- 
posed that a Jewish Rabbi regarded a book as 
inspired in the highest sense, and yet as not a 
part of Holy Scripture. The subject of Inspira- 
tion goes far beyond our present inquiry ; it will 
be enough here to state that from the earliest 
times, among both Jews and Christians, it entered 
quite as largely as it does now into the idea of 
Holy Scripture; whereas the holiness of Scripture 
was felt even more keenly by the Jews of the 
early Christian era than among the Christians of 
the present day. 

With the Jews, as we might have expected, the 
thought of the holiness of Scripture took a very 
material form. We see this in the jealousy with 
which they regarded the slightest alteration in 


' the text, and in the highly fanciful symbolical 
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meanings that came to be attached to what were 
originally (many of them) the purely accidenta} 
idiosyncrasies of a single Hebrew MS. The 
formal establishment of this as the authorized 
text is probably the work of the school of Jamnia 
in the early part of the 2nd cent. A.D. But the 
spirit which gave rise to it was certainly much 
older, and is probably referred to by our Lord in 
Mt 54. ‘The words ‘one jot or one tittle’ have 
much more point if they express the spiritual 
counterpart to the exact literalism of the Rabbis 
of His day, which made the alteration of the 
smallest letter or particle of a letter asin. This 
materialistic view of the sanctity of Seripture 
appears even more curiously in the definition of 
what we should call eanonical books as those 
which ‘defile the hands,’ the idea being that the 
desecration of a holy thing, as by touch, required 
expiation much in the same manner as material 
defilement. ΤῸ avoid this ‘defilement’ the books 
which were read in the synagogue were covered. 
Thus we hear that at a certain period, before the 
canonicity of Esther was fairly established, wrap- 
pings of the rolls of that book were declared by 
certain teachers to be unnecessary (Bab. Sanh. 
100a, referred to by Buhl, p. 31). 

li. SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT.—We have, then, to 
consider what books belong or should belong to 
the Canon of the OT in the sense already explained, 
and if possible when and how they received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. The plan proposed is first to 
trace the evidence backwards, and afterwards to 
reconstruct, as far as the evidence allows, a con- 
nected history of the Canon. 

ili. CANON OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES AND 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH COMPARED. — 
There is at the outset this difficulty, that Chris- 
tians are not at the present day agreed, at least 
technically, as to the extent of the Canon. In 
the Western Church we meet with this broad dis- 
tinction, that, while all Reformed Churches accept 
as strictly canonical only the books found in our 
ordinary English Bibles, the Roman Catholic 
Church includes in its Canon those also which are 
commonly known as the Apocryphal Books. Not 
only so, but at the Council of Trent she laid special 
stress on the fact that all the canonical poles as 
she considered them, were equally inspired: ‘Sac- 
rosancta Oecumenica et Generalis Tridentina 
Synodus . orthodoxorum Patrum exempla 
secuta, omnes libros tam yeteris quam novi Tes- 
tamenti, cum utriusque unus Deus sit auctor... 
parl pietatis affectu ac reverenti& suscipit ac 
veneratur.’ ‘Then follows a list of books, includ- 
ing the Apocrypha of OT, and, finally, an anathema 
levelled against those who refuse to accept all 
those books in their integrity as they were con- 
tained in the Vulgate (Conc. Trident. Sess. iv. 
Deer. 8). The Roman Catholic writers of the day 
did, however, recognize some sort of diflerence in 
fact between Apocryphal and other books, and 
sometimes called the former deutero-canonical. 
But this term has been understood as intended to 
express the fact that the canonicity of these books 
was fully accepted at a later time than the proto- 
canonical In spite of some doubt and hesitation 
about them, not to imply a smaller degree of 
authority or inspiration (see authorities quoted 
in Sanday, Jnspiration, v. note B), The English 
Church, in common with other of the Reformed 
Churches, gives a sort of formal but limited 
sanction to the Apocrypha, ‘and the other bookes 
(as Hierome sayth) the Churche doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners; but 
yet doth it not apply them to establish any doce- 
trine’ (Art. vi.). he Beleic Confession makes 
a somewhat similar statement: ‘ Differentiam 


porro constituimus inter libros istos sacros et evs | 
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quos Apocryphos vocant: utpote quod Apocryphi 
legi quidem in Eeclesia possint, et fas sit ex illis 
eatenus etiam sumere documenta, quatenus cuni 
libris canonicis consonant; at nequaquam ea est 
ipsorum auctoritas et firmitas ut ex illorum testi- 
monio aliquod dogma de fide et religione Christiané 
certo constitui possit’ [Art. vi., quoted in Harold 
Browne, lxpos. Artt., Art. vi. sec. 111. ; see also, 
on the relation of the Reformed Churches to the 
Apocrypha, Buhl, pp. 69, 70]. On the other hand, 
the Westminster Confession, (1. 3) would have 
none of the Apocrypha, but declared emphatically 
that they were ‘of no authority to the Church of 
God, nor to be otherwise proved or made use of than 
any other human writings.’ 

The grounds upon which the Reformed Churches 
differed from the Roman Catholic Church in the 
value attached to the Apocrypha, were parley 
historical and literary and εἶτ doctrinal, It 
seemed right to limit the books of the OT to those 
which had been accepted by the Jews and formed 
part of the Hebrew Bible, and had also been 
accepted by some of the greatest of the Fathers, 
notably Origen, Athanasius, and Jerome; whiereas 
the Apocrypha had been clearly distinguished by 
them from: the Canon, and placed upon a lower 
level. The Reformers were also influenced un- 
doubtedly by the fact that quotations from the 
renee ae were frequently used by Roman 
Catholic writers in support of the peculiar doc- 
trines of their Church, such as Purgatory (Wis 
3°: 6), and the meritorious value of good works (To 
419 129 Sir 330 2911. 12), 

We have, then, to take account of what may be 
called a larger and a smaller Canon. The larger 
included most of those books which were comprised 
in the Greek LXX and afterwards the Latin Vul- 
gate, and became the Bible of the Medieval Church ; 
the latter was confined to the Books of the Hebrew 
Bible, and was equivalent to our Old Testament. 
Itis with the latter that we have directly most to do. 

iv, JEWISH ORIGIN OF OT CANON.—The earl 
Christians derived their OT from the Jewish 
Church. By this is not meant that when the 
first Christians broke off from Judaism they took 
with theni a well-defined Bible, but that questions 
of canonicity were referred, as a matter of course, 
to Jewish opinion. So little idea had the early 
Christian Church of deciding for itself what books 
were or were not canonical, that we actually find 
a bishop (Melito of Sardis, 6. 170 A.D.) unable to 
specify the contents of the OT until he had 
travelled to the country where the sacred books 
had originated, and there made special inquiries 
(see Euseb. H# iv. 26). Even so his list is not 
absolutely complete, as it omits Esther. Whether 
this is merely a slip on his own or lis informer’s 
part, or is Intentional, it is difficult to say. Itis 
not, of course, to be supposed that Melito was un- 
acquainted with the OT books which he enumerates. 
They were all to be found in the LAX, and Melito 
gives them their familiar Greek names as found in 
that version. The important fact is, that among 
the Bible books, in this wider sense of the Bible, he 
considered those to be of special value, or as we 
should say canonical, which he ascertained to be 
received among the Jews. That the early Chris- 
tian Church fully recognized that their ΟἽ Canon 
was thus derived, is shown even more explicitly 
by the language of Origen nearly a century later, 
6. 250, in which he speaks of ‘the Books of the 
Covenant, as the Hebrews have handed them 
down’ (ras ἐνδιωαθήκους βίβλους ws “EPpator παραδιδό- 
acw); andafter giving the Canon, only accidentally 
incomplete,* speaks of ‘the Maccabees’ as outside 

* The omission of the Minor Prophets is inconceivable on any 
other hypothesis, and is, in iact, required to make up the given 
number of 22, 
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of them (ἔξω δὲ τούτων ἐστὶ τὰ MakxaBaixd ἅπερ ἐπιγέ- 
γραπται Σαρβὴθ Σαβαναιέλ, Euseb. ΠΕ vi. 25). That 
‘the Maccabees’ are, like the other books, given 
their Hebrew title, meaning probably ‘ Prince of 
the House of the Sons of God,’* is important as 
showing that the first book at least was still 
extant In Hebrew, and that Origen did not accept 
as canonical all sacred books in that language. 
The word ἐνδιαθήκους suggests that διαθήκη, ‘cove- 
nant’ (our ‘Testament’), was already beginning 
to be applied technically to the OT collection. 
This testimony is all the more remarkable be- 
cause Origen not only made use of the ‘external 
books’ himself, but defended the Greek additions 
to Daniel against Julius Africanus. Similarly 
Jerome speaks of the books recognized among the 
Hebrews (apud Hebreos) and of those outside as 
having their proper place among the Apocrypha: 
‘Ut scire valeamus quicquid extra hos est, inter 
ἀπόκρυφα esse ponendum’ (Prefat. in libr. Sam. et 
Mal., quoted by Ryle, Canon, Exe. D. xiii. etc.). 

v. DIVISIONS OF HEBREW BIBLE—THEIR SIGNI- 
FICANCE.—The inquiry therefore resolves itself 
into that concerning the reception of the sacred 
books by the Jewish Church. λον and how 
were certain of the sacred books of the Jews 
received as canonical and the rest excluded? One 
fact is of great importance if we would understand 
aright the history of the Canon, that we have to 
deal not with one, but with three groups of boolks. 
These are not the result of a later subdivision of 
the larger ‘Divine Library’ for convenience’ sake 
into three smaller parts, but, with the probable 
exception of one book (Joshua), they were with 
the Jews always distinct, and were regarded with 
some difference of feeling. In Talmudic Literature 
they are compared respectively, in point of sanctity, 
with the Holy of Holies, the Holy Place, and the 
Temple Court. The three divisions are—(1) The 
Law (7m Torah), comprising the Pentateuch or 
so called ‘Five Books of Moses.’ (2) The Pro- 
phets (o°x"23), comprising both the historical books, 
Joshua, Judges, land 2Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings 
—called ‘the Former Prophets’; and the pro- 
phetical books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the book of the twelve Minor Prophets—called 
‘the Latter Prophets.t (8) The Writings (p’mnp 
Kéthibhim = Gr. ἁγιόγραφα, Hagiographa = Holy 
Writings), by which is probably meant the rest of 
the Scriptures, those which do not come under 
either of the other heads, The Historical books 
were included under the Prophets, probably not 
under the belief that they were necessarily all 
written by well-known prophets, Samuel, Nathan, 
Isaiah, etc., but as written under prophetic in- 
spiration. In this article the groups will be 
called the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha. It will be obvious at once that they are 
not the result of a division according to subject- 
matter. The Prophetico-historical books do not 
include Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The 
prophet Daniel (so expressly called in NT, Mt 
2415) is placed not in the second, but in the third 
eroup. This last contains, in fact, books of the 
most heterogeneous sorts, poetry, ethics, philo- 
sophy, prophecy, etc., and its name is of the most 
general character. It would, strictly speaking, 
apply to all the groups, and its application to this 
exclusively can be explained only by the history 
of its inclusion in the Canon. 

vi. EVIDENCE FOR THE JEWISH CANON. — At 
what period was the Canon of OT completed? or 
can we indeed settle upon any exact date by 
which we can say that it was absolutely fixed ? | 


be Seven other interpretations are given by Ryle, Canon of 
, Pp. 185. 
ἡ These phrases probably refer to their position in the Ilebrew 
Bible, not to a supposed priority or posteriority of date. 


(a) The Baba Bathra.—The difficulty in answer- 
ing this question is in part the difficulty of assign- 
ing an exact date to a literary document, and in 
part that of determining what degree of objection 
or hesitation about a book should prevent our 
considering it as at the time part of the Canon. 
The facts are these: In the Talmudic treatise 
called Baba Bathra there is an extract (dar- 
aitha) from the Mishna which gives a virtually 
complete list of the books of the OT as we 
now know it.» The Mishna was committed to 
writing, so it is believed, not long before A.D. 200. 
On the other hand, Buhl (p. 25) refers to a Tal- 
mudic passage to prove that even after this a 
scholar was found to deny the canonicity of the 
Bk. of Esther. Whether the omission of this 
book, or doubts expressed about it by certain 
Fathers, Melito, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and Amphilochius, were derived 
from Jewish objectors, or were the result of an 
independent judgment, cannot be positively deter- 
mined. The omission by Melito may well be a 
slip (see Buhl, p. 58). 

(ὁ) Talmudic extracts concerning disputed books, 
mainly 2nd cent. The evidence so far shows that 
by the end of the 2nd cent. at latest the Canon 
was virtually settled, but that it was even then 
no unheard of thing to doubt the canonicity of 
a canonical book. As we go back through the 
2nd cent., we find such doubts becoming more 
frequent. There are several references in the 
Talmud to rabbinical teachers who rejected or 
disputed certain books. With the exception of 
Ezekiel, and perhaps Jonah also (sce Ryle, pp. 
193, 194), what Ryle has happily called the ἀντιλε- 
youeva of OT seem to have been confined to the 
Ilagiographa, and included Proverbs, Ruth, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, but especially 
the last two. The position taken up by these 
early Biblical critics Is in many respects very 
interesting. They never appeal to an ancient 
tradition either for or against a book; nor do 
they, with probably a few exceptions, discuss the 
question of authorship. And yet it is almost 
certain that both these considerations must have 
influenced the formation of the Canon. The ob- 
jections raised suggest rather that the canonicity 
of the books was generally admitted—but that in 
the opinion of the Rabbis quoted it was hable to 
objection. These objections were usually based on 
the ground of some supposed defects in the books 
themselves. They depended, in short, on internal, 
never on external, evidence. Thus Ec 815 seemed 
to contradict 2?, and 4? seemed to contradict 9%. 
Proverbs was by some withdrawn, in common with 
the Song of Songs, because they spoke in parables, 
—an interesting proof of the interpretation put 
upon the latter, and, in point of fact, probably the 
cause of its recognition as canonical. The far 
more serious objection was raised to Ecclesiastes, 
that it betrayed an Epicurean tinge, and_ tended 
to favour the Sadducean scepticism. Thus 13 
seemed to suggest a denial of the future state; 
11’ encouraged worldly pleasure, and, moreover, it 
contradicted the stern precepts of Nu 15°. On 
this book we learn that there was, or had been, 
a difference of opinion between the rival schools 
of Hillel and Shammai, the former accepting, the 
latter rejecting, the book. Even Ezekiel was at 
one time objected to on the ground that some of 
the provisions of the concluding chapters were 
contrary to those of the Levitical law. Some of 
these objections and discussions, interesting as 
showing the extreme views of inspiration then 


* Baba Bathra, fol, 14b-15a, quoted in Ryle, Exc. B. The 


| separate books of the Pentateuch are not mentioned, nor more 


than four of the Minor Prophets; but the former are, of course, 
implied by the ‘ Torah’ and the latter by ‘the Twelve. 
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current, belong probably to an earlier date than 
the 2nd cent. A.D., but we must discount to some 
extent the common tendency of tradition to ascribe 
stories and sayings to well-known men, especially 
those of an earlier period. There is sufficient 
evidence to show that such discussions were by 
no means uncommon aiter the Council of Jamnia, 
to which we must next refer. They show that 
during the 2nd eent. A.D. several books, of the 
Hagiographa especially, were still the subject 
of free and frequent discussion. This was not 
inconsistent with their being in a general way 
recognized as canonical. But such a qualified 
canonicity, if we may call it so, is hardly the 
same conception as we find at a later date. It 
was at this time neither irreverent nor disloyal 
to dispute a canonical] book (see Ryle, ch. x.). 

(c) Council of Jamnia.—It may be asked, Vhen 
was this qualified canonicity conferred? Both the 
Midrash and the Talmud point very definitely to 
the close of the Ist cent. A.D. In the former a 
saying of Τὰ. Simeon ben-Azai is quoted: ‘I have 
heard from the 72 elders, on the day when they 
gave It. Eleazar the presidency of the school (of 
Jaimnia), that the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
defile the hands. RR. Akiba [Gritz, R. Jacob] said, 
‘‘God forbid that any one in Israel should doubt 
that the Song of [Songs defiles the hands; the 
whole world does not outweigh the day in which 
Israel received the Song of Songs. All the Kethu- 
bhim are holy, but the Song of Songs is the 
holiest. If they have eontested, it was with 
reference to Ecclesiastes.” But R. Johanan ben- 
Jeshua, R. Akiba’s brother-in-law, said, “4.5 RB. 
Simeon ben-Azai has laid it down, so they dis- 
puted, and so they decided”? (Aleg. Jadaim iii. 5, 
quoted in Buhl, ἢ. 29). The same tradition with 
some variety of detail is given also in Bab. Jleg. 
7a. These extracts refer to a council, or perhaps 
we should call it a debate, at Jamnia, held, it is 
said, about A.D. 90. As the discussion from which 
the above quotation is taken is prefaced by the 
statement, ‘All holy scriptures defile the hands, 
even Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes defile them,’ 
we may haturally infer that all the disputed 
books, either tacitly or expressly, received the 
imprimatur of the council. After the fall of 
Jerusalem, Jamnia became the centre of Pales- 
tinian Judaism. The zeal and enthusiasm which 
had been shown by the Jews in their sacrificial 
system now seems to have found a new focus in 
sacred literature (see Gritz, Hist. Jews, τι. ch. 
xiii.). The decisions of this school, if not con- 
sidered absolutely binding, must at least have had 
a very strong and far-reaching influence on Jewish 
opinion. If it is an exaggeration to say that the 
Canen of the OT was finally settled at the Council 
of Jamnia, it certainly goes a long way towards 
the truth. 

(4) The Second Book of Esdras, c. 90 A.D.—This 
tradition, in itself so probable, is confirmed, as far 
as it goes, by a passage in the Apocalyptic Fourth 
Book of Esdras (2 Es 14-4), in which, according 
to the text of the Oriental versions,” of tle 94 sacred 
books miraculously written out at Ezra’s quota- 
tion, 70 were to be kept secret, the remaining 24 
divulged. The number 24 corresponds to that of 
the canonical books as ordinarily reckoned by the 
Jews. The writer of this apocryphal work must 
he understood, therefore, as claiming that all the 
24 canonical books were written out at Ezra’s 
dictation. This book is, on internal evidence, 
ascribed to the age of Domitian, and would there- 
fore be about contemporary with the Council of 


* The Latin MSS have 204, 84,974. 904 being, according to 
Ryle, the best attested reading, but the Oriental YSS agree in 
94 (see Ryle, p. 285). This latter reading has also intrinsic 
probability in its favour, yet not so obviously as to have been 
& cause of corruption. 


Jamnja. The writer’s objcct in setting down what 
is probably a pure fiction of his own, is to give 
credit to his work, as one of the 70 secret books ; 
as far as the canonical books are concerned, it 
may be regarded as merely the echo of received 
opinion. 

(6) Josephus, c. 90 A.D.—Of still greater import- 
ance is the practically contemporary evidence of 
Josephus; ‘For there are not with us myriads of 
books discordant and discrepant, but only two 
and twenty, comprising the history of all time, 
which are justly accredited (om. θεῖα, Heinichen in 
Euseb. 111. x.). And of these, five are the books of 
Moses, which comprise the laws and the tradition 
of man’s origin up to the time of Moses’ death. 
This period is little less than 300 years. From 
the death of Moses until that of Artaxerxes, who 
was king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets 
who succeeded Moses wrote the events of their 
times in 13 books. The remaining 4 books contain 
hymns to God and eounsels of life for men. From 
tle time of Artaxerxes up to our own everything 
has been recorded, but the records have not been 
accounted equally worthy of eredit with those 
written before them, because the exact succession 
of prophets ceased’ (c. Ap. i, 8, quoted in Euseb. 
HE i. x.). Ilere we find not only a description 
of books, but a theory of canonicity. ‘Those books 
could alone be accounted Scripture which preceded 
the death of Artaxerxes (1.c. Xerxes, sce Ryle, 
pp. 161, 162 n.), at which time the prophetic gift 
ecased. Later books were, therefore, of less 
esteem, though they might, as, ¢.g., 1 Mac, have 
a historical value. The very existence of such a 
theory scems to imply that the fact of canonicity 
itself was regarded by Josephus as indisputable, 
and this is confirmed by his further statement : 
‘And we give plain proof of our attitude towards 
our own Scriptures: for though so long a time 
las passed, no one has dared either to add or change 
anything, but all Jews are naturally disposed from 
their very birth to consider them the decrees of 
God, to abide by them, and gladly to die, if need 
be, on their behalf’ (76.). This cannot, of course, 
in the face of the literary criticism of the Bible, 
be accepted as a historical statement of fact; but 
did it express the current opinion among the Jews 
of the time of Josephus, and, if so, how is it to 
be reconciled with the traditions of the Council of 
Jamnia, and still more with the disputations of 
certain Rabbis mentioned above? 

But there are two other questions which it may 
be well to answer first. Low comes Josephus to 
speak of 22 books instead of 24? and what are the 
books which he means? Three explanations of 
the number 22 have been given. (1) That of Gritz, 
that Josephus did not include Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Songs, the two books which, according to 
the account preserved in Jadaim, were the chief 
subject of dispute at the Council of Jamnia. Gratz 
maintains that both these books were accepted 
by the school of Ilillel, and rejected by that of 
Shammai, and that the main object of the council 
was to reconcile the two schools, so that the ques- 
tion of the Canon was really a secondary con- 
sideration. But, had this becn the casc, Josephus 
as a Pharisee would almost certainly have followed 
the school of [illel and accepted these books. In 
any case it is not easy to understand why he 
should so unhesitatingly have rejected books which 
were soon afterwards, if indecd it was afterwards, 
accepted by the majority. (2) A more common 
hypothesis is that Josephus included Ruth in the 
Bk. of Judges, and Lamentations in that of Jere- 
miah, with the express intention of making the 
number of the books agree for symbolical reasons 
with that of the Hebrew alphabet. The sym- 
| bolical treatment of the number is in fact common 
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enough, but Joseplius himself makes no such use 
of it, and it seems, as far as we know, to be con- 
fined to Christian writers, Conspicuous instances 
are found in Origen (in Euseb. /7# vi. 25) and 
Jerome (Pref. Sam. et Mal.). The latter, curi- 
ously enough, finds alternative symbolisms for the 
more ordinary number 24, and even for 27, the 
latter number being got by dividing the 5 double 
books —Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra-Nehe- 
miah, Jeremiah-Lamentations—and comparing the 
whole with the numbers of the alphabet plus the 
5 final consonants. In this arrangement it is to 
be noticed, as Ryle very justly points out (Canon, 
p. 220), that Jerome conveniently ignores the fact 
that Judges-Ruth was also a double book, and 
follows the Greek arrangement in dividing the first 
three books. Their division in the Hebrew Bible 
is of much later date. It is clear, therefore, that 
this, at any rate, was no traditional Jewish ex- 
planation, but merely the play of Jerome’s own 
faney. (3) A third explanation is that Josephus 
in including Ruth in Judges and Lamentations in 
Jeremiah was so far following the arrangement 
of the books in the LXX, as we know it. In 
any case his arrangement of books appears to be 
peculiar, and is based entirely upon the subject- 
matter. Apart from any question arising from 
the inclusion or exclusion of Ecclesiastes and Song 
of Songs, it is evident that Daniel must be in- 
cluded among the prophetico-historical books, an 
arrangement quite at variance with Hebrew cus- 
tom. The descriptions, too, are somewhat vague. 
Even if Song of Songs is not to be included among 
‘hymns to God and counsels of life for men,’ it is 
clear that the Bk. of Isaiah must be intended as 
among the prophets who wrote the history of their 
own times. What makes it impossible to decide 
this question absolutely is that we really do not 
know with any certainty what was the arrange- 
nent of the LXX at this date, nor do we even 
know whether the books were united as yet in 
one complete collection. It is at least as probable 
that it existed in the form of separate collections. 
Again there is some reason to suppose that the 
LXX did not stand alone in the combination of 
Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with Jere- 
miah. In this connexion hardly sufficient weight 
seems to have been generally given to the express 
statements of Origen. In his enumeration of 
Seripture, he describes Judges as Κριταί, Pové, παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς ἐν ἑνί, Σαφατείμ, and Jeremiah as ‘Iepeultas 
σὺν Θρήνοις καὶ τῇ ἐπιστολῇ ἐν ἑνί, Ἱερεμία (in Euseb, 
vi. 25). This may possibly mean that in his Hebrew 
copy of the Bible the name ‘Judges’ included Ruth, 
and the name ‘Jeremiah’ both Lamentations and 
the Epistle (Bar 6).* Such a rearrangement of the 
Hebrew books is of importance as showing that in 
the view of Josephus, and those who followed the 
same arrangement, the Hagiographa were quite as 
definitely Scripture as the rest. 

When we compare the strong statements made by 
Josephus as to a Canon long and unalterably fixed 
with the doubts concerning certain books prevalent 
during the lst and 2nd cents. A.D., it seems that we 
have before us utterly irreconcilable evidence, and 
that we have no choice but to accept one alternative 
and reject theother. And this is what writers upon 
the Canon seem very frequently to have done. 
But studying the question quite impartially, it is 
difficult to see what ground there should be for 
absolute falsification on either side. In fact the 
evidence of the Council of Jamnia, as far as it 


* The inclusion of this Mpistle is certainly a difficulty; but in 
the face of the definite reference throughout to the Hebrew 
titles of the several books, it seems hardly satisfactory to say, 
with Ryle (p. 107), that Origen is merely following the LXX 
version. It appears more probable that at this date some 
Hebrew MSS did actually contain this Epistle, which was re- 
garded by some ag a genuine part of Jeremiah. 


goes, is too circumstantial to admit of such a 
supposition. On the other hand, when we examine 
the language of Josephus critically, there are two 
facts that we feel compelled to bear in mind: (1) 
That he was fond of rhetorical statements, which 
have an evident flavour of Oriental hyperbole. He 
could not resist the temptation to make the most 
of what he thought would interest his readers. 
We should hardly think, for instance, of treating 
his account of the events connected with the last 
siege of Jerusalem as the language of a scientific 
historian, (2) His object in speaking of the Canon 
afforded in this particular instance a special temp- 
tation to make the most of it, his intention being 
to show the incomparable superiority of the select 
Jewish writings to the ‘myriads’ (the word is 
itself a gross exaggeration) of Greek books whose 
accounts of their mythology differed so widely 
from each other. In fact such an argument helps 
us to understand why it was that the Jewish 
doctors of that day were so sensitive about scem- 
ing discrepancies in Bible books. A clever heathen 
disputant might have turned the tables and said, 
‘Why, your own sacred books often contain like 
contradictions.’ After all, the temptation to in- 
accuracy and exaggeration is one which some of 
our greatest historians, even in this scientific age, 
—Macaulay, for example,—have not been wholly 
free from. We may, however, reasonably enough 
accept the statement of Josephus asevidence of the 
books commonly accepted by the most orthodox of 
the Jews of his day, without binding ourselves to 
believe that he was unaequainted with the ob- 
jections raised in certain quarters. But that 
statement can hardly be accepted as a positive 
proof that the Canon had been fixed long before 
his time. It has its value as making it probable 
that at that period the objections to certain books 
were confined to a few persons, whose opinions 
Josephus felt justified in ignoring. 

(f) The New Testament.—So considered, the 
evidence of Josephus carries us a step further, 
showing us that the decision of the Council of 
Jaimnia practically endorsed what may be regarded 
as the public opinion of the time on the subject of 
the Canon. Going farther back, we come to the 
evidence of the NT. From a Christian point of 
view this is of very special importance. There is 
a natural desire to prove that the OT Canon has 
the tmprimatur of our Lord. For this very reason 
it is important to be on our guard against even the 
suspicion of prejudice. 

(1) The way in which the OT was regarded by our 
Lord and His disciples.—This is perhaps the most 
important feature of NT evidence for the OT 
Canon. It shows unmistakably that the Chris- 
tians inherited from the Jews the unquestioned 
belief in a body of literature of a specially sacred 
and Divine character. The expressions, ‘the Scrip- 
ture,’ ‘the Scriptures,’ ἡ γραφή, αἱ γραφαί, are used, 
much as we use them now, as well-known terms 
which required no further explanation, as, for 
example, in Mt 21%, Mk 14%, Jn 7” 20°. The 
phrase ‘it has been written,’ γέγραπται, Mt 4*% Ὁ, 
Ro 117, Gal 38 ete., is equivalent to saying ‘it is 
found in Scripture.’ It is true that words signify- 
ing ‘holy’ are only twice applicd to _Seripture 
(γραφαῖς ἁγίαις Ro 17, ἱερὰ γράμματα 2 Ti 315), but 
Divine influence is asserted even more emphatic- 
ally in such phrases as πᾶσα γραφὴ θεόπνευστος (2 Ti 
816) Δαυεὶδ ἐν πνεύματι κύριον αὐτὸν καλεῖ (Mt 22* ; 
ef, Ac 4"), Moreover, the authority of Scripture 
is appealed to very frequently as suflicient evi- 
dence of truth, as in Mt 9145, Lk 9451, Ro 115 ete. 
etc., and esp. Jn 10” (οὐ δύναται λυθῆναι ἡ γραφή, 
unless our Lord is here arguing ad hominem). That 
authority is equally implied in such expressions as 


'éyet, εἴρηκε, ete., used in introducing Scripture 
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quotations. Sometimes, no doubt, the true subject 
is God, not so much as speaking through the writer, 
but as the actual speaker in the passage quoted, 
e.g. in Ac 13%, He 13°. It is also possible to ex- 
plain the verb as strictly impersonal, and as prac- 
tically equivalent to a passive. This view is 
supported by such a phrase as διεμαρτύρατο δέ πού τις 
λέγων (He 2°); but the very indefiniteness is signifi- 
eant. It is as though the writer were so impressed 
with the Divine sanctity of the words that it was of 
little moment to him through whom or how they 
were first used. In fact, he conceived of them in 
certain cases as being continued to be spoken, as 
in He 37-8, This use, though specially frequent in 
Hebrews, is by no means confined to that book. 
We have a remarkable example of it in Ac 2 τοῦτό 
ἐστι τὸ εἰρημένον διὰ τ. προφήτου ᾿Ιωήλ, where Joel is 
merely the channel of Divine communication. So, 
too, ws καὶ ἐν τῷ Ὡσηὲ λέγει (Ro 9*). Indeed, phrases 
of this kind occur so frequently, and with so much 
variety, that it seems most probable that the 
writers really thought of God or the Holy Spirit 
as the true subject, even though prammatically, 
perhaps, τις should be supplied. In He 37 10 16 the 
subject τὸ Πνεῦμα is actually given. See, further, 
Expos. Times, Sept. 1899, p. 533 f. 

(2) Books of Scripture quoted or referred toin NT. 
— When we come to inquire what books were com- 

rised in the connotation of ‘Scripture’ as used in 

T, we .may feel sure from Mt 5", Lk 2477.4, 
Jn 145, Ac 13/5 2414 283, Ro 371, that it included, at 
least, the Pentateuch and the Prophetico- Historical 
Books, as well as the Psalms.* From Ac 13 we 
learn that the first two groups were regularly read 
in the synagogue. Thisis confirmed by quotations 
in the NT from practically all these books.+ 

The evidence of Lk 24* cannot be urged against 
the books of the Hagiographa other than the 
Psalms. Our Lord is referring to Scripture with 
apa reference to the prophecies of the Messiah. 

mention of books which contained no Messianic 
prophecies could not have been expected. In point 
of fact, some of the Hagiographa are introduced 
with what are most naturally understood as for- 
mulz of Scripture quotation, 6.5. Pr 3¥ with διὸ 
λέγει in Ja 48 ; cf. also Ro 12%, where a quotation 
from Pr 257% ig connected with another from 
Dt 32%, which is introduced with the words yéypar- 
ται γάρ. The same formula is used in 1 Co 3” to 
introduce a quotation from Job 5%, More remark- 
able is the mixture of Ec 739 with Ps 14! in Ro 3” 
prefaced by καθὼς γέγραπται (see QUOTATIONS, F). 
The reference in Mt 23° to 2 Ch 2472! at Icast 
proves that that book was a recognized source of 
Jewish histo It can hardly prove its canonicity, 
unless He 119*88 proves the canonicity of 1 Mac.t 

But the absence of quotations in NT is not 
enough to prove that the rest of the Hagiographa 
were not at this time regarded as Scripture, when 
we take into account that of the first two groups 
there are no quotations from Judges, Obadiah, 
Nahum, and Zephaniah, and very few from some 
others (1 from Nu, 1 from Jos, 2 from land 2§, 
2 from 1 and 2 K, 1 from Job), and, above all, that 
the contents of some of the books would not readily 
lend themselves to quotation. 

(3) NT evidence to extra-canonical books.—On 
the other hand, it may be questioned whether the 
argument from the quotations in NT does not 
prove too much. Attention has already been 


* Ouriously enough, the Psalms are quoted in St. John as the 
Law in 10% and as the Prophets in 645, 

+ Judges, though not actually quoted, is referred to in He 1132. 
As the 12 Minor Prophets had long before formed one book 
(ΠΣ alll it is sufficient to find quotations as we do from several 
of them. 

{ The same obfertion might be urged against the reference to 
Judges in He 1182, were it not practically certain that it was 
facluded in ‘ the Prophets,’ so often referred to in NT. 
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called to the use made of 1 Mac in He 114-38, The 
quotation from the Book of Enoch in Jude™ 15 
still more remarkable, showing that the writer 
of the Epistle accepted as a genuine propliecy of 
the patriarch an extract from a late aol which 
never had a claim to be considered part of the 
Jewish Canon. To this we should add v.9, evi- 
dently taken also from some such extra-canonical 
source. It is almost certain that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews adapted the phrase ἀπαύ- 
yaouaT. δόξης. .. αὐτοῦ ἴῃ 15 from Wis7**; but such 
an adaptation, in view of the sacredness and im- 
portance of the subject—the Divine nature of the 
Son of God—would seem to imply a recognition of 
the authority of this book. ‘Taken in connexion 
with the reference to 1 Mac in ch. 11], it suggests 
that this Alexandrian writer accepted the whole 
collection of the Alexandrian LXX as Scripture. 
To these should perhaps be added the quotations 
in Jn 738. #, Eph 54, which, though not found in 
thew present form in any canonical books, are 
definitely quoted as Scripture (see QUOTATIONS, G). 

(4) General estimate of NT evidence.—Speaking 
generally, it may be said that while there was in 
the early Church a very strong feeling of both the 
sanctity and authority of Holy Scripture, and Holy 
Scripture connoted at least the majority of the 
books of OT, there was, on the other hand, by no 
means a very definite wniversally accepted idea of 
the exact contents or limits of Holy Scripture, at 
any rate among the Christians of the 1st century. 
With the learned Jews of Palestine it may have 
been, and probably was, different. This attitude 
on the part of Christian writers towards so im- 
portant a question may seem improbable and 
illogical. It would be so in modern times. But 
it is necessary to bear in mind the paucity of MSS 
in that age, the ‘ illiterateness’ of ‘ the masses,’ and, 
to some extent, of the writers themselves, and the 
difference of literary methods and standards then 
proxelenhs Even the learned St. Paul himself 
iardly ever quotes accurately except from the 
Law and the Psalms, and mixes up quotations 
from different books to a most extraordinary 
extent (see QUOTATIONS, F). It has already been 
noticed how ata later time a distinguished bishop 
of the Church actually found it necessary to go and 
inquire among the Jews what the books of the OT 
really were. Taking all this into account, it is 
satisfactory to know that the early Church from 
the very first accepted very nearly, if not quite, all 
of the OT books as Scripture. Moreover, tlecre is 
no indication that the Hagiographa were looked 
upon as inferior to the rest of Scripture. 

(9) Philo, c. 40 A.D.—Going back to the earlier 
part of the lst cent. we find the evidence of Philo 
somewhat confusing. He appears to have been 
influenced by four more or less conflicting prin- 
ciples. (1) He recognized, above all, the supreme 
inspiration of Moses, beside which all other inspira- 
tion was comparatively insignificant. (2) He was 
influenced in his allegorical treatment of Scripture 
by the methods of the Palestinian Halakha, and 
quoted the canonical books * as if of greater autho- 
rity than the rest. (3) He acknowledged the in- 
τῳ ἘΦ of the LXX translators, and says that 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures should be rever- 
enced and admired ‘ as sisters, or rather as one and 
the same both in the facts and in the words’ (Vita 
Mos. ii. 5-7). (4) He advanced the theory that 
inspiration had a still wider sphere, and embraced 
the great Greek philosophers, and it would seem 
even himself (see Drummond, Philo, vol. i. 15, 16; 
Buhl, § 6. 12), We might perhaps best represent 
and reconcile his different theories by supposing 
concentric circles corresponding to different degrees 


* Excepting Ezekiel, Daniel, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, and Esther. 
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of inspiration, the innermost containing the Law 
of Moses, the next the whole Palestinian Canon, 
the third the LXX books, the fourth including all 
inspired books in the very widest sense. But it 
seems hardly probable that Philo himself ever con- 
ceived so definite a system. All that his evidence 
really seems to prove is that on the whole he was 
inclined to regard the Palestinian Canon with 
greater favour than the wider collection of the 
LXX. Ina general way it confirms what we know 
from other sources, but hardly adds anything 
definite. 

(4) Prologue to Sirach, c. 130 B.c.—It is different 
when we get back to the evidence provided by 
the Prologue to the Bk. of Sirach: ‘Whereas many 
and great things have been delivered unto us 
by the Law and the Prophets, and by others that 
have pence in their steps, for the which things 
Israel ought to be commended for learning and 
wisdom ; my grandfather, Jesus, when 
he had much given himself to the reading of the 
Law and the Prophets and other books of our 
Fathers, and had gotten therein good judgment, 
was drawn on also himself to write something per- 
taining to learning and wisdom.’ Further on the 
translator takes occasion once more to speak of 
‘the Law itself and the Prophets, and the rest of 
the books,’ as being superior in their original 
Hebrew to the translation of them (LXX). We 
gather from these statements that at this time the 
first two groups, the Law and the Prophets, were 
at least well-known collections of books of recog- 
nized authority; that there were, besides these, 
other books which were highly esteemed for their 
wisdom and moral worth. But no very definite 
distinetion is drawn between the spirit of this third 
group and the work of his grandfather, except that 
one is the imitation of the other. Both were actu- 
ated by παιδεία and σοφία. Such language is clearly 
inconsistent with the notion of a closed Canon, as 
we find it in Josephus. The translator lived, it 
appears, in an age of transition, when the canon- 
icity of the first two groups was practically estab- 
lished (whether a theory or a term expressive of 
canonicity liad yet been formulated matters little), 
and that of the third was still in the making. It 
was natural to mention the third also in speaking 
of the sacred literature of the Jews, but not quitein 
the same spirit. Such language of commendation 
would have been quite out of place, almost im- 
pertinent, in speaking of the Law and the Prophets. 
A writer of his own day, Thomas Ellwood, could 
speak of Milton as ‘a gentleman of great note 
for learning throughout the learned world for the 
accurate pieces he had written on various subjects 
and occasions.’ Such language would be absurd 
now. 

We may be practically certain from other con- 
siderations that this third group of books included 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, and others, but we cannot use the 
passage quoted as an independent argument for 
the canonicity of any single disputed book, such as 
the Song of Songs or Ecclesiastes. 

(ἢ Sirach, c. 180 B.C.; especially chs. 44- 
50 (Praise of Famous Men).—Of even greater 
importance is the praise of famous men in chs. 
44-50 of the Bk. of Sirach itself. From these 
chapters we get a very fair idea of the view of 
sacred literature taken by a learned Jew of that 
time. His descriptions are evidently taken from 
the Law, the Prophets, and the historical books 
of the Hagiographa (Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah) There are specific references to every one 
of them. His conception of David is largely derived 
from the Chronicler, the appointment of singers, 
the use of psalms in the temple worship, and prob- 
ably the Psalter itself being ascribed to him. ‘In 


all his works he praised the Holy One most high 
with words of glory ; with his whole heart he sang 
songs, and loved Him that made him. He set 
singers also before the altar, that by their voices 
they might make sweet melody, and daily sing 
praises in their songs’ (47% 9, ef. 1 Ch 25 and Ps 
1497), A similar acquaintance with Ezra and 
Nehemiah seems implied by what is said of Zerub- 
babel, Joshua, and Nehemiah (49-5). What is 
said of the first of these might possibly, however, 
have been taken from Hag 113:10 2?%, and certainly 
bears reference to the latter; and the absence of 
all mention of Ezra is singular. This shows that 
the author had no knowledge of those legends 
which connected the Canon so closely with the 
great founder of later Judaism (2 Es 14; see also 
Ryle, Exe. D), and probably is to be explained on 
the supposition that in his eyes Ezra was over- 
shadowed by Nehemiah. It is not improbable that 
at this time the Bks. of Ezra and Nehemiah were 
still parts of Chronicles. The separation of these 
books would have helped to bring out the per- 
sonality of Ezra. Some of the other books of 
the Hagiographa secm also recognized. Sir 478, 
already quoted, implies the existence of a psalm- 
book ascribed to David; not necessarily the whole 
Psalter, but including apparently Ps 149 (see v.?), 
or at least Ps 100 (see v.°), and therefore probably 
the whole.* A similar passage, 4717, speaks of the 
admiration which Solomon elicited by his ‘songs, 
and proverbs, and parables, and interpretations 
[obviously a mistranslation of msn ‘figures’; ef. 
Pr 1, where προ has the sense of ‘figure’]. This 
passage might be merely an adaptation of 1K 
4155. 88. but it would receive a special point if Pro- 
verbs, Song of Songs, and perhaps even Ecclesiastes, 
formed part of the writer's religious library. That 
Proverbs was well known to him is obvious from 
many passages in the book, which were evidently 
written in imitation of it; ef. Sir 245 with Pr 8”, 
Sir 14 with Pr 17 910 etc. ete. In 48% 7° he makes 
reference to Is 40-66. ‘He saw by an excellent 
spirit what should come to pass at the last, and 
he comforted them that mourned in Zion’ (ef. 
esp. Is 40!? 615). This shows that in his time 
these last chapters had long formed part of Isaiah, 
and implies that a thorough revision of the sacred 
books had taken place. He would seem to have 
lived at the end of a literary age, such as was 
hardly possible in the troublous times of the 
Maccabees. The absence of any reference in Sir 
44-50 to the Bk. of Job is best explained on the 
supposition either that the latter was regarded 
as an allegory, or that Job did not belong to the 
type of those commemorated by Ben Sira, perhaps 
as not being of the Jewish community. Neither 
of these suppositions accounts for Daniel being 
ignored. ad the writer known the book, he 
could hardly have failed to include among his 
famous men one who combined the wisdom of 
Solomon with the courage of David. 

Thus the evidence of the Bk. of Sirach points to 
the general conclusion that at the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. B.c. the whole of the Law and the 
Prophets, and a considerable number of the Hagio- 
grapha, were among the accepted components of 
sacred literature. But how far the idea of a 
definite list of sacred books, such as we find in 
later times, had been formulated, or whether the 
sacred character of such books was officially sanc- 
tioned by any public authority, are questions 
which the evidence at present available seems 
insuflicient to determine; and it appears some- 
what rash to assume, aS many writers on the 
Canon have done, the existence of such an 


* The fact that these psalms are not separately ascribed to 
David, and do not belong to smaller Davidic groups, makes 
this all the more likelv. 
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authority without more definite proof. It seems 
most likely that official sanction, when given, con- 
firmed rather than created public opinion. 

Between the date of Sirach and the promulga- 
tion of the Hexateuch in 444 there is a complete 
dearth of evidence, and yet there is reason to 
believe that this period was the most fruitful in 
the literary activity to which the Canon of OT is 
due. 

(7) Ezra and Nehemiah.—(a) Promulgation of 
the Hexateuch, B.c, 444.—When we go back to 
the times of Ezra and Nehemiah we are upon 
firmer ground. That the later or Priestly Code 
was officially sanctioned is made evident by Neh 
8. 9, where there are several references to what 
criticism has proved to be exilice or post-exilic laws 
{HexATEUCH] as distinct from the ancient code 
of Ex 20-23 and that of Deuteronomy. These 
chapters of Nehemiah are also important as show- 
ing the origin of the conception of a Canon. A 
Divine law binding the people, and publicly read 
before them that they might understand its pro- 
visions, is a very intelligible idea. Had we only 
the account of Nehemiah to go by, we should have 
imagined that it was the Law proper that was so 
sanctioned and publicly enforced. But the con- 
struction of the Hexateuch, 7.e. the Pentateuch 
and Joshua, points indisputably to the conclusion 
that the narratives are an integral part of the 
book. Even supposing that at this time the 
Priestly Code had not been actually joined to 
the earlier strata of the Hexateuch (in itself an 
improbable assumption), yet in all these strata we 
find law and history intimately associated. The 
people had long been familiarized with the thought 
of a Divine purpose in the lives of their ancient 
fathers. Thus the authority of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah would have sanctioned the conception of a 
sacred book, giving the early history of man and 
especially the Jews, associated especially with the 
great names of Abraham and Moses, and contain- 
ing in many different forms the rules of a religious 
life. It would be hardly too much to say that the 
Hexateuch was the Bible of the Jews of Ezra’s 
time. 

(8) Influence of the Hexateuch on the formation 
of the Canon.—That the same reverence should 
have come to be felt for the books of the later 
history and the works of the great teachers, as 
they were collected and compiled, is only the 
natural process of evolution. ‘That in process of 
time a harvest of more miscellancous, but all more 
or less religious, literature of diflerent ages should 
have been gathered in and prized in its turn with 
at least something like the same degree of rever- 
ence, is equally natural. But, it may be asked, 
Why did this Canon-making process stop? The 
true answer seems to be that the literary ten- 
dencies of the period following the fall of Jeru- 
salem, though vigorous after their kind, were 
intensely conservative. The learned of that day 
aimed at reproducing and fixing what they already 
had, whether written or oral, rather than at pro- 
ducing. The same influences which caused the 
publication, to use a modern phrase, of the Mishna, 
closed the OT Canon. The reverence which the 
Jews had felt for the sanctuary was now mono- 
polized by the sacred writings. It was, even more 
than the preceding ages, an age of seribes, not 
of authors. If afew did write such original works 
as 4 Ezra (the 2 Es of the Eng. Apocrypha), no Jew, 
in spite of the writer’s own transparent artifice, 
dreamed of placing such a work with books long 
sanctified by age. It is almost inconceivable that 
Ecelesiastes would have been so soon after accepted 
as canonical had it, as Griitz would have us be- 
lieve, been written about this time. 


to ‘the Great Synagogue’ in the process of Canon. 
forming, see art. SYNAGOGUE (THE GREAT). 

vii. CANONICITY OF THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS 
OF THE O'T.—From what has already been said, 
it will be seen that it is very nearly correct to say 
that the OT was the result of a gradual process 
which began with the sanction of the Hexateuch 
by στα and Nehemiah, and practically closed 
with the decisions of the Council of Jamnia, It is 
now proposed to trace out as far as possible, for 
the separate parts of the Bible, the history of this 
process, partly by the help of the evidence already 
given, and partly by the light of biblical criticism. 
It may be premised that without a full apprecia- 
tion of the latter a clear view of the history of the 
Canon is unattainable. Though, properly speak- 
ing, the writing of a book or any part of a book is 
a distinct thing from its authoritative reception, 
it will be seen that there is often, in fact, a close 
connexion between the two. 

And it should also be remarked that the scat- 
tered pieces of evidence, though serving as con- 
venient landmarks, must not be regarded as 
necessarily marking distinct epochs in the history 
of the Canon. 

(a) Preparatory Stages culminating im the 
Canonization of the Hexatcuch by Ezra and 
Nehemiah.—Kiven before the authorization of the 
Hexateuch, the idea of a Canon was not entirely 
new. In the first place, the earlier strata of the 
Hexateuch, JE and D, were probably well known, 
and received with various degrees of reverence. 
This was true also of some other parts of the 
Bible, several of the psalms, most of the historical 
books and of the prophets. But more important 
than this, the various codes of the Law had been 
from time to time formally enforced. ‘The Deca- 
logue had, according to E, been sanctioned directly 
by God Himself (Ex 20'), At any rate, nothing 
could exceed the awful reverence with which the 
Ark and its contents were regarded. The ancient 
codes preserved by JE, Ex 20-23 and 8410π26. had 
certainly been sanctioned at a very early date. 
The former had, according to E, been inaugurated 
by a solemn act of sacrifice, Ex 24*°,—a passage 
of great importance as showing how what was 
originally, as clearly scen from its contents, a 
sort of common law, came to be sanctioned and 
enforced by religious authority.* Itis well known 
how, at obviously a much later date, the provisions 
of D were enforced by the authority of Josiah 
(2 K 23). What was really new in the promulga- 
tion of the Hexateuch in the time of Ezra and 
Neheniah was that now we find, as it would ap- 
pear, not merely a law, but a sacred book 
authoritatively put forward for the acceptance of 
the people. 

(6) The Prophetico-Historical Canon.—It 1s obvi- 
ous that the canonization of Scripture is not likely 
to have stopped with the Hexateuch. The in- 
creased or fresh-awakened interest in their ancient 
history must have supplied the Jews with a fresh 
impulse to historical study. The feelings with 
which the earlier history was regarded would 
have insensibly extended to the ‘later history, 
written in the same spirit and already bearing 
the impress of a bygone age. In these writings, 
as well as in those containing the teachings of the 
Prophets, men realized that they heard the in- 
spired voice of the true successors of Moses, the 
first of prophets (Dt 18°"). It is easy to see that 
it would not have been long before the second 

group of writings came to be regarded with much 


* Ht is quite impossible to fix with certainty the date of the 
| ceremonies described in this passage, but the laws themselves 
reflect the state of society as we find it in 1 Samuel, which 


| probably continued long after in the north. The code itself is, 


For the part attributed by Elias Levita (d. 1549) | however, very complex. 
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the same reverence as the first. This feeling was 
certainly heightened by the cessation of the power 
of prophecy. Ever since the Captivity the pro- 
phetical office had been becoming more and 
more priestly in its character, as we see from 
the Bks. of Haggai, Zechariah, and especially 
Malachi, and was finally absorbed in the priest- 
hood. It is to be noticed that the writer of Sirach 
speaks of Aaron as vested with authority to teach 
(Sir 4517), and that according to the Chronicler it 
was the Levites especially who taught the people 
in the time of Jehoshaphat (2Ch 178°), But we 
have to mark not only the growth of a certain 
feeling towards Holy Scripture, but also a literary 

rocess, which is likely to have taken some time. 

his consisted of the collection of scattered books 
and leaflets, and the revision of books, and cer- 
tainly began long before the time of Ezra. The 
editorial frame-work of the Bk. of Kings is the 
work of the Deuteronomic school, and probably 
belongs to the time of the Exile. But, on the 
other hand, there are marks of a later revision, 
and in certain passages, such as 1 K 811, we are re- 
minded of P,if not of the Chronicler. The last five 
chapters of Judges in their present form have close 
affinities with P. The collections of prophecies 
of different prophets and different dates under 
the names of Isaiah and Zechariah, whatever their 
original cause, would not have found acceptance 
while the memories of Deutero-Isaiah and Zechariah 
were still fresh. We may say then that the literary 
process was probably completed not many years 
after the time of Ezra, say about B.c, 400, and 
that this second group had canonical acceptance, at 
latest, before the time when Sirach was written, 
and certainly long before that work was translated. 
If we put the canonicity about B.c. 300-250, we 
shall probably be not far wrong, provided that we 
remember that there is no proof of official recogni- 
tion by authority at such an early date. It should 
be borne in mind that the Chronicler (c. 300) treated 
the history in a way difficult to explain, had he 
been possessed with our ideas of canonicity. On 
the other hand, the separation of Joshua from the 
Law, and its combination with the other historical 
books of the second group, suggests that at the 
time when made—long before B.c. 130 (Prologue 
to Sirach)—there was no very marked difference of 
estimation between the first and second groups. 
But we must not, again, make the assumption 
that all books of this second group were necessarily 
regarded with the same degree of reverence and 
authority. 

(c) The canonicity of the Hagiographa.—This is 
more difficult to trace, and more complicated. The 
very name reminds us that we are dealing with 
a heterogeneous collection, which could not, like 
the two other groups, be classed under a really 
descriptive name. It would be a great mistake to 
take it for granted that their canonicity began to 
be deliberately considered after the canonicity of 
these other groups had been completely recognized. 
In the case of Psalms and Proverbs this was almost 
certainly not the case. 

Psalms.—The composition of the Psalter shows 
it to be evidently a compilation from several earlier 
collections differing very much in character and 
age. The order suggests that the Psalms were 
generally placed in the same relative position in 
the complete Psalter which they had already 
occupied in these earlier collections. Thus we 
find together the Psalms of ‘the sons of Korah’ 42 
(+43)-49. 84. 85. 87. 88, the Psalms of Asaph 73- 
83, ‘songs of degrees (? steps)’ 120-134, and other 
cases where similarity of titles or refrains connects 
consecutive Psalms, showing that such groups of 
Psalms were taken en dloc from collections entitled 
‘The Psalm-book of Korah,’ ‘ The psalms, maschils, 
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and songs of Asaph,’ ‘The songs of degrees,’ etc. 
So far from critical were the compilers of the 
Psalter that they did not venture in certain cases 
to decide whether a poem was more correctly 
described as a psalm or a song (see titles of 75. 76, 
etc.). Still more curious is the leaving of the 
note, ‘‘The prayers of David the son of Jesse are 
ended,’ after the Doxology which closes Ps 72, 
although, as the Psalter now stands, the preceding 
Psalm is as a fact ascribed to Solomon, and several 
later Psalms are ascribed to David. The arrange- 
ment of Psalms ‘to David’ makes it likely that 
at least two independent earlier collections were 
originally so entitled. All this tends to show that 
there was a wide interval of time between the 
composition of the majority of the Psalms and 
their final compilation in one complete Psalter. 

The character of the Psalms themselves is very 
various. Some are comparatively crude, both in 
conception and language, and with sometimes a 
corrupt text, and appear as though a wide interval 
lay between their composition and the literar 
tendencies of later Judaism, as, ¢.g., Ps 10°) 14, (cf. 
53) 16, etc. There is a very fair probability that 
these at least are pre-exilic. Some bear a striking 
resemblance to Jeremiah, and have been frequently 
regarded as having been written either by him or 
writers of his school (esp. 31. 35. 69. 79). Many 
are of a personal characier, as 4. 12. 13. 139, etc.; 
others were obviously composed for public worship, 
to which they have a distinct reference, as 95. 96. 
98. 99. 100, ete. ete. Others, again, suggest that, 
originally personal, they lave afterwards been 
adapted for liturgical use, as 69. 77. 102. This 
leads many to suspect that in some cases a national 
interpretation has been placed on Psalms origin- 
ally designed to express the writer’s own feelings 
and experience. In some Psalms, as in Ps 118, 
the national interpretation of the Ist person is 
obvious, and, of course, original, 

Unfortunately it is impossible to fix a date for 
the use of Psalms in religious worship with absolute 
certainty. It appears almost certain that psalmody 
did.not form a regular part of the temple worship 
before the Exile. The Bk. of Kings, at any rate, 
says nothing of it. In the face of this, the constant 
mention of psalm-singing by the Chronicler, as at 
the Dedication of the temple, 2 Ch 5 18. is of no 
historical value for the time of which it treats. It 
is of a piece with the ascription to David of the 
founding of the singing guilds, 1 Ch 25. The value 
of the statements in Ezra and Nehemiah are more 
difficult to estimate. We certainly find singers 
mentioned, not only in the editorial introduction 
to the account of Ezra’s work (zr 77), but, what 
is far more important, in the letter of Artaxerxes 
himself (724). They are spoken of in a way which 
implies that they are part of a definitely organized 
system. But the question arises whether that 
system was actually at work in Jerusalem, or had 
been organized by Ezra and his school in Babylon. 
What is known of the Priestly Code in relation to 
the Hexateuch makes it extremely probable that 
a new and highly developed ritual had been so 
formulated. It is also of some significance that 
in P only we find the ritual use of trumpets (Lv 
23% Nu 10). On the other hand we do find, in 
the list preserved of those who came up from 
Babylon, the mention of 148 (128, Ezr) singers, 
‘sons of Asaph’ (Neh 7“, Ezr 2"). It is not easy 
to reconcile this statement with Neh 7%, Ezr 2°, 
where singing men and singing women are men- 
tioned apparently as among the slaves of the exiles. 
Is it that these were menials who had no connexion 
with the sacred guild, or that the guild itself was 
a creation out of what had been a menial office? 
Singers are also mentioned by Nehemiah as having 
been appointed by himself, Neh 7!. In his account 
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of the dedication of the wall, 127%, the singers 
and players of instruments take a very prominent 
part. It is said that they had established them- 
selves in villages, etc., round Jerusalem, whence 
they were gathered by Nehemiah, 12%-*9, The 
statement in v.*® that the singers had performed 
their office ‘in the days of David and Asaph,’ is 
made, not by Nehemiah, but by the editor. The 
account of the music and psalmody in the service 
connected with the foundation of the temple in 
Ezr 3! ig also editorial, and is too much like 
the accounts of similar services given by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 16, 2 Ch 5. 207? ete.) te be 
free from suspicion. It is sufficiently evident 
that on all such occasions he read into the narra- 
tive the religious customs of his own day, which 
were then believed to have originated with David. 
But, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that in this case he was describing events much 
nearer to his own day, and some time must be 
allowed for such traditions to have grown up. 

Putting all the facts together, it would probably 
be near the truth to say that music was first in- 
troduced into religious worship to some small 
extent with the second temple, but was first 
thoroughly organized and greatly developed under 
the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah. This use of 
Psalms, under the control of the Priestly guilds, 
would have given authority not only to those 
specially composed for the purpose, but to those 
adapted to liturgical use, and they would have 
required no further sanction. See, further, artt. 
PRAISE IN OT, and PSALMS. 

Proverbs. —It was different with the Bk. of 
Proverbs. It belongs to a class of literature the 
sanction of which is by no means so obvious. If 
required to place in order of time the Prophetic, 
the Priestly, and the Ethical spirit among the 
Jews, we should certainly give them in this order. 
The last of the three is most closely connected 
with modern Judaism. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the abolition of its sacrificial system 
must have gone far to give it strength and per- 
manence, but in its inception the ethical spint is 
of much earlier date, as we see from Sirach. Dut, 
as we see from the Prologue, Sirach itself was an 
imitation of earlier books, among which we must 
obviously reckon Proverbs; and these earlier books 
are spoken of as already ancient, ‘the other books 
of our fathers,’ and yet are not so ancient as the 
prophets unless indeed the phrase ‘others that 

ave followed in their steps’ points especially to 
Chronicles, which was in a sense an imitation of 
the prophetic Bk. of Kings. The fact, too, that 
Solomon came to be Jooked upon as the fountain 
of proverbial philosophy, is at once a proof of the 
relative antiquity of the germ and the sanction of 
what came to be ascribed to him. When once 
Solomon had gaincd this reputation, it became 
customary to ascribe proverbs tohim. That many 
of these were onginally popular sayings, handed 
down as ancicnt saws, hardly needs saying. That 
they were gathered together into small collections 
first, and that such collections were afterwards put 
together so as to form our present Bk. of Proverbs, 
is evident to any one who carefully studies the 
book. See PROVERBS. 

With regard to the canonicity of this book, all 
that we can positively say is, that it is extremely 
unlikely that a eee 4 sacred character should 
have begun to be attached to such proverbs only 
when the whole collection had been finally com- 
pleted. The words at the beginning of Pr 25} 
‘These also are Proverbs of Solomon, which the 
men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out,’ make 
it probable that, when what is believed to be the. 
earliest collection was made, the proverbs which | 
composed it were already believed to be Solomon’s. 


It proves at the least that, when the final compila- 
tion was complete, this earlier collection was 
headed by a title which the compilers did not 
venture to disturb. The case is parallel to that 
of Ps 72, We may, then, safely say that the 
canonicity of the whole Bk. of Proverbs was firmly 
established long before B.c. 180, and that of parts 
of it, certainly chs. 25-29 were recognized long 
before, possibly as early as the reign of Hezekiah. 

Ecclesiastes.—In point of canonicity Ecclesiastes 
stands on quite a different footing from Proverbs. 
It was neither a collection of sayings tradition- 
ally ascribed to Solomon, nor was it a collection of 
booklets which bore his name. Ecclesiastes was 
apparently ascribed to Solomon neither by ancient 
tradition nor by literary criticism ; but the person 
of Solomon is assumed by the writer. s the 
authorship of Solomon is precluded on literary 
eronnes there are no alternatives except either a 

eliberate fraud or a mere literary device designed 
to give force to his subject. The latter alterna- 
tive seems by far the most probable. It was 
written in a literary ave (see 1912), when a modern 
book would not easily be mistaken for one of 
ancient date, by a writer, probably an old sage, 
who had observed much and studied much, and 
felt that he had a right to speak (12%), and was 
giving such advice as Solomon himself might have 
civen had he lived in his day. That in a less 
critical age this literary device should have been 
misunderstood, and that, if so, it should have done 
much for the reception of this book, is not surpris- 
ing. How soon this was so, or the exact date of 
its composition, must be largely matter of con- 
jecture. We cannot be certain that it was known 
to the writer of Sirach. On the other hand, it 
is said to have been quoted by one Simon, son of 
Shetach, in the first half of the century before 
Christ (sce Buhl, pp. 15, 17). It probably belongs 
to the literary age which terminated in the dis- 
turbed period of the Maccabees, and was cer- 
tainly authoritatively recognized by the Council 
of Jamnia at the end of the Ist cent. A.D. See, 
further, art. ECCLESIASTES. 

Song of Songs.—The Song of Songs is so far 
like Ecclesiastes that the subject of the poem 15 
connected with the person of Solomon, not obviously 
as the assumed writer, but as one of the principal 
characters. The poem, or group of poems, is, how- 
ever, probably ancient, and onginally, there can 
be no serious doubt, quite secular in character. 
According to 1K 48 Solomon was traditionally 
known as a writer of poetry, and it is quite 
possible that this work was ascribed to him at a 
comparatively early date, before the Exile. The 
allegorical interpretation of the book would have 
naturally followed. He who was believed to have 
drawn lessons of morality from plants and animals 
(cf. 1 K 4% with Pr 6° 267% ete.), might easily 
be supposed to have intended some deep mystic 
meaning in this simple story of pure and natural 
love. In this case the reception of the book was 
probably slow and gradual, and naturally enough 
met with considerable opposition. Had itnot been 
for its allegorical interpretation, it is unlikely that 
it would have gained a place in the Canon. The 
Christians accepted the book, but gave 1t a new 
allegorical interpretation of their own. 

Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah.—The Bks. of 
land 2 Chronicles, with Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
four originally one book, were probably received 
as a trustworthy record before the beginning of 


‘the 2nd cent. B.c. As already shown, at least 


Chronicles and Nehemiah are referred to in the 
praise of famous men in Sir 44-50. Probably they 
were not written much more than a century earlier, 
about B.C. 330 (see Kent, Hist. Heb. People, ii. 8), 
and their character suggests that they were com- 
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piled by authority. If so, the dates of authorship 
and canonicity are the same. In any case their 
composition and reception belong to a time not 
long after the final revision of the Bk. of Kings, 
though possibly a much longer time after the 
general recognition of an earlier edition, so to 
speak, of that book. The two books present an 
instructive contrast. The Chronicles are, unlike 
Kings, not so much a compilation as a composition. 
It is only exceptionally that fragments of ancient 
documents appear in their original shape. For the 
most part the whole has been recast in its relatively 
modern form, with its characteristically modern 
spirit. It shows the marks of a definitely literary 
effort in a literary age. Its treatment of ancient 
history may be compared in some respects with 
that of the later Targums and Midrashim. In fact, 
the word midrash already occurs in 2 Ch 13” 2477 
(AV ‘story’), though hardly in its later technical 
sense. The book was probably intended to pre- 
serve in a permanent form the methods of teaching 
common in the Jewish schools. That such a 
literary school should spring into existence after 
the period of Ezra and Nehemiah is highly prob- 
able. It would have been the natural result of the 
impulse given by them to the study of Scripture. 

Job.—Of Job it is difficult to speak very posi- 
tively. The allusion in Ezk 1413.30 may prove 
nothing more than that the story of Job, or some- 
thing like it, was current in the prophet’s day. 
The mention after Daniel (in this case certainly it 
is the person, not the book, we have to think of) 
may suggest that the story had only recently 
become known. In any case the point of the 
allusion does not make it necessary to suppose that 
Ezekiel necessarily regarded Job as a historical 
person. The book bears traces of the kind of 
religious feelings which were quickened by Deutero- 
nomy, and betrays a still closer relationship to 
Deutero-Isaiah. Indeed the suffering Servant of 
J” forms a striking parallel to the leading thought 
of the book. Yet the relation between the two 
appears to be collateral rather than of direct 
ancestry. This resemblance, taken with the allu- 
sions to astronomy in Job 9° 26%, suggest that Job 
was written in Babylon about the same period. 
This would be all but a certainty if we could be 
sure that Job’s sufierings are meant, to be an allegory 
of those of the exiled Israel. 

Ruth and Lamentations.—The Bks. of Ruth and 
Lamentations, especially if the latter was believed 
to be the work of Jeremiah, could hardly have 
received general recognition when the historico- 
prophetic group was completed, as they would 
certainly have found a place in it, the former as a 
historical, the latter as a prophetic work. Apart 
from a very possible reference in Sir 49° to La 1'4 
etc., we have no evidence to show whether they 
were known or not to the writer of Sirach, and the 
internal evidence is too uncertain in this case to 
give us any real help. All that we can positively 
say is that both were thoroughly recognized by the 
end of the Ist cent. A.D., as seen by the testimony 
of Josephus and the Council of Jammnia, and no 
doubt is expressed of their genuineness. They 
must have been received long before ; but how long 
we can only guess. This is, however, just one of 
those cases in which the evidence of silence is of 
very little value against a book. The Bk. of 
Ruth would hardly have suited the purpose of the 
writer of Sirach, who includes no women among 
his worthies. 

Daniel and Esther.—The Bks. of Daniel and 
Esther stand on a very different footing. Had they 
been known, Daniel and Mordecai would certainly 
have found a place in Sir 44-50 among the ‘ famous 
men.’ It is true that Ezekiel (14:5 29) knows of 
Daniel as one whose purity of life might be supposed 


to have secured the land from Divine wrath, but 
not necessarily as the great hero of the Babylonian 
and VPersian courts. How could Sirach have 
failed to commemorate him who combined all the 
courage of a David with the wisdom of a Solomon? 
The book bears obvious internal evidence in chs. 
7-9 of a date subsequent to the Maccabzan era, 
From the similarity of subject it seems not unlikely 
that both Daniel and Esther were derived from tlie 
same Eastern source. But it could hardly have 
been earlier than the beginning of the lst cent. B.C. 
The history of the reception of the books forms 
a rather marked contrast. The Bk. of Daniel, 
as might have been expected from its contents, 
appears to have gained favour without opposition, 
and Daniel is spoken of in the NT as a prophet 
(Mt 24"), Esther, on the other hand, was received 
with considerable hesitation, and whether on this 
ground or otherwise there is less evidence in its 
favour. It is not quoted in the NT, which may be 
only accidental ; and it is at least possible that the 
feast of Jn 5! is that of Purim, which would prove 
the recognition of the book. Several Rabbis ob- 
jected to the book about the Ist and 2nd cents. A.D., 
and one at least in the 3rd (see Buhl, p. 25); several 
Fathers, Melito (perhaps by error), Athanasius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, omit it from their lists; and 
it was not regarded as canonical by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Some objections or suspicions arose, 
among the Jews at any rate, from its secular 
character ; others, in the opinion of some writers, 
merely from the fact that the fast of 13th Adar, 
in connexion with Haman’s plot (ch. 91), conflicted 
with the feast of the same day commemorating 
the victory of Judas Maccabzeus over Nicanor 
(1 Mac 7%; see Ryle, p. 139). 

Vill. SUMMARY OF RESULTS OBTAINED.—In the 
foregoing inquiry the following facts seem clearly 
established :— 

(1) Canonicity was, like the composition of the 
books itself, a gradual process. ‘The Council of 
Jamnia, for example, gave a formal sanction to 
what had already become, more or less definitely, 
the public opinion of Jewish writers. 

(2) Such sanction appears to have been, in fact, 
accidental, that is to say, not by any means 
essential to the idea of canonicity. All the OT 
books, with a few possible exceptions, would have 
won their way into the Canon had no such council 
decided the matter, just as the ΝῚ became 
canonical without the sanction of a general council. 

(3) The history of canonicity cannot be com- 
pletely separated from the history of the books 
themselves. The separate parts of a book may 
have been, and in some cases certainly were, 
accepted authoritatively before the whole was 
written. This was especially the case with tlie 
Pentateuch, Psalms, and Proverbs. 

(4) This consideration, among others, points to 
the conclusion that canonicity was, in its earliest 
stages, a question of degree, and even, to some 
extent, of kind. One book, the Pentateuch, for 
example, was accepted because formally sanctioned 
by authority ; another acquired its authority from 
its long acceptance by students and writers; a 
third, from its liturgical use. Again, various factors 
contributed to the idea of canonicity ; among them, 
certainly, real or supposed antiquity, and also, to 
some extent, authorship by some famous person, 
such as David or Solomon. 

(5) Lastly, while the beginnings of canonicity 
lie in the misty period of ancient Jewish history, 
it may be said to have reached its final stage at 
the Council of Jamnia, where all our OT books 
were sanctioned; though, on the one hand, the 
great bulk, at any rate, were practically recognized 


-as canonical long before; and, on the other, some 
' hesitation in isolated cases was not uncommon 
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even after the council. Since then, time, habit, 
and experience have continued to give strength to 
its decisions, 

ix, CLAIMS OF THE APOCRYPHA TO CANONICITY. 
—So far, the investigation has concerned itself 
almost exclusively with the Canon accepted by the 
Jews and by the Reformed Churches of modern 
times. A few words are necessary concerning the 
claims of the Apocrypha to canonicity. In the 
Roman Catholic Church it depends upon the sup- 
posed inspiration of the Vulgate. There is, however, 
some truth in the canonicity of the Apocrypha. 
The LXX contained these books very nearly as we 
have them now in our English Apocrypha. The 
earliest extant LXX texts are certainly Christian, 
but the references in Hebrews to Wisdom and 
Maccabees, to which attention has been already 
called, suggest the probability that the Greek 
Bible of NT times was the LXX as we know it. 
It would thus appear that the Alexandrian Jews 
were accustomed to group together in their sacred 
literature a larger collection of books than those 
contained in the Palestinian Canon and sanctioned 
at Jamnia. It is, then, a common practice to 
speak of the Alexandrian Canon as distinct from 
the Palestinian, and it is at least a significant fact 
that the only book of the NT (if we make the 
Soe er exception of the Fourth Gospel) which has 

istinct affinities with Alexandrian thought, con- 
tains the two striking references just mentioned to 
the Apocryphal books. The term is convenient, 
no doubt, but it is misleading if it is intended to 
imply that the Alexandrians placed all their sacred 
books, whether belonging to the Palestinian Canon 
or not, on the same footing. Τὺ is satisfactory 
enough if merely intended to mean that they made 
no definite distinction between the Canon and the 
Apocrypha. Thestatement (sce above) that Philo, 
e.g. never quotes the Apocryphal books as canonical, 
istosome extent outweighed, as already suggested, 
by his peculiar views of inspiration. His theory 
of an extended, if graduated, inspiration tended to 
weaken the conception of a special Canon. The 
fact that rather a large number of OT books* are 
not quoted by Philo at all, perhaps points in the 
same direction. Dr. Sanday sees in the distinction 
between the so-called Palestinian and Alexandrian 
Canons the difference between the more strictly 
religious school and those who welcomed a wider, 
if more secular, culture (Jnspiration, p. 93). With 
reference to the quotation of the Apocrypha by 
Christian Fathers, it may be enough to observe 
that even the ultra-Alexandrian Origen very 
definitely recognized that the books of the Pales- 
tinian Canon were in a special sense those of the 
Covenant (testament). 

The sporadic inclusion, so to speak, of altogether 
uncanonical books as Scripture in the NT or clse- 
where, such as the quotation from the Bk. of 
Enoch in Jude,} shows that, while a small body of 
learned Jewish experts in Palestine had formulated 
a fixed Canon, there were others whose critical 
knowledge was less exact, and who therefore in- 
eluded within their conception of Scripture a far 
wider circle of books. 

x, SOME PECULIARITIES IN THE EVIDENCE oF 
THE NT AND Fatiens.—It is hardly necessary to 
do more than mention the curious omission by 
some Eastern Christian writers of well-established 
OT books, such as the omission of Chronicles (with 
Ezra and Nehemiah) and Job by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and the Nestorian Canon (sce Buhl, 
p. 53). Such omissions must be regarded. as eccen- 
tricities outside the general current of canonical 


* Ezekiel, Daniel, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, 
Esther (Buhl, tr. p. 155 ef. Ryle, Philo and oly Scripture). 

+ For quotations from or references to extra-canonical books in 
NT, see Buhl, p. 14. 
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history. Theomission of Esther stands on a differ- 
footing, and is, moreover, more common. 

xi. THE INFLUENCE OF OUR PRESENT KNOW- 
LEDGE OF OT CANON UPON RELIGION.—Hitherto 
the subject has been investigated on its purely 
historical side. The question has been—What 
books were in point of fact received as Scripture at 
different times? not—What is the intrinsic value 
of the books of Scripture, or of particular books of 
Scripture, as sanctions for religious belief and 
religious conduct? The latter question belongs 
rather to the subject of inspiration than to that of 
the Canon. But it comes within the limit of the 
present inquiry in so far as the spiritual authority 
and value of Bible books depend upon canonicity. 
Except for this, the history of the Canon has 
nothing more than a purely literary and archso- 
logical value. The question may be put thus—Does 
the scientific method as applied to the history of 
the Canon—and no other method is really per- 
missible—increase or diminish the practical value 
of the Bible as a whole or in part? Theoretically, 
it would appear that it diminishes it. It is one 
thing to say that the OT was authoritatively fixed 
by Ezra or a religious school founded by him; 
another, that it was, as far as the evidence really 
a, first officially sanctioned in its completeness 

y the Council of Jamnia. Christians would far 
rather believe that the Bks. of Esther and Caunticles 
formed part of the Bible of Christ and His apostles, 
than that they weresanctioned by a Jewish council 
held some 70 years after Christ’s ascension. A 
devout Protestant may be somewhat shocked to 
find that many of the earlier Christians practically 
included several Apocryphal books in their Bible. 
The modern study of the subject does ccrtainly 
tend in some measure to obscure the lines drawn 
between canonical and Apocryphal books, and to 
depreciate relatively some of the former and 
appreciate some of the latter. It affects, in some 
degree, both the conditions of canonicity and the 
question to what extent certain books within or 
without the recognized Canon fulfil those condi- 
tions. But what practical bearing has all this as 
concerns the influence of the Bible upon faith and 
life? We feel that the books of whose claim to 
canonicity there is some degree of doubt are just 
those which, from a purely religious point of view, 
are the least important. There are those who feel 
that if Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Canticles had 
never been included in the Canon, and Sirach and 
Wisdom had been included, it would have made 
little real difference. Wemight still in Ecclesiastes 
have reverenced the outspoken honesty of a pious 
Israelite struggling according to his lmited hght 


with a the greatest problems of life. We 
should have been thankful that in Esther we had 


illustrated for us a phase of character belonging to 
the most interesting, and once the most religious, 
nation of the world. We should have found in 
Canticles at least a pretty love-lyric, and possibly a 
good deal more. The old questionings and doubts 
about these books make it easier for us to have 
some such ideas about them now without shocking 
our religious sense. We fecl that the standard by 
which all Bible or quasi-Bible books must eventu- 
ally be appraised is not merely the ese dixit of 
an infallible Chureh, Jewish or Christian, which 
rules all on one side of a line holy and all on the 
other secular, but an enlightened intelligence which 
sees in the sacred books, including even some not 
generally accounted canonical, various degrees of 
inspiration and spiritual power. By enlightened 
intelligence is here meant, not the mere private 
opinion of the individual, but the growing consent 
of spiritually-minded, right-thinking, honest, and 
devout Christians. In a word, the study of the 
| formation of the Canon makes it possible to think 
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that the same influences which resulted in thie 
fixed Canon of OT in ancicnt times, may at a 
future time lead to some more defined modification 
in our conception of a sacred Canon. 
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OLD TESTAMENT TIMES.—See ISRAEL. 


OLIVE (nu zayith, ἐλαία, oliva, Arab. zeitiin).—A 
well-known tree, one of the most characteristic of 
Syria and Palestine. It belongs to the order 
Oleacec, which also includes the ash. ° It is a tree 
with gnarled and, when large, usually hollow 
trunk, and straggling branches. It loves rich soil, 
but flourishes without irrigation. The small white 
flowers form axillary clusters. When their function 
is over, they fall in showers to the ground (Job 
15°), and their place is taken by small oblong 
fruits, at first green, but becoming almost black 
when ripe. From these comes the fatness of the 
olive, its rich nutritious oil. The leaves are 
oblong to lanceolate, of the characteristic dull 
olive-green at their upper surfacc, and a frosted 
silver colour below. This arrangement of colours 
makes an olive tree at a little distance appear as if 
covered by a filmy veil of silver gauze, which 
gives a soft dreainy sheen to the landscape. 
There are groves of olives near all the cities and 
villages of Pal. and Syria, and several of them are 
very extensive. That near Beirft is nearly 5 miles 
square. That near Tripoli is about as large. 
There are fine groves near Nablfis, and on the 
western slopes of Lebanon. The ground in which 
olive trees grow is ploughed twice or more a 
year, and enriched with inorganic and organic 
fertilizers. A favourite dressing is a marl, known 
as huwwarah, which is found everywhere in pockets 
of the cretaceous rocks of Syria. The first olives 
begin to fallin September. These are usually left 
until the time when the owner or his agent, and 
the lessee, can together pick them up and measure 


them. In November comes tle harvest. The 
trees are beaten with a long pole (Dt 24%"). The 


‘shakings’ (Is 2418) of the olive tree refer to the 
few olives left after the first beating. These were 
to be left for the poor; see art. GLEANING. The 
olive harvest is usually carried home in baskets, 
on the backs of men or donkeys. ‘Olive berries’ 
(Ja 3”), in reality a kind of drupe, are used for 
food in two stages. (1) When green they are 
pickled in brine, until the bitter taste is somewhat 
overcome, a result which is hastened by slightly 
bruising the drupe, so that the brine may more 
readily penetrate its pulp. They are eaten with 
bread, and, especially during the fasts, constitute a 
notable portion of the diet of the people. (2) When 
quite ripe they are sometimes packed down in 
salt, or Immersed in brine, and at other times pre- 
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served in their own oil. 
in different years. If it is large one year it is 
usually small the next. The drupes are often 
beaten in a mortar, as in Bible times (Ex 27” 
etc.). In this case the marc is placed in a vessel 
filled with hot water. The oil floats to the surface, 
and is skimmed off. The more usual way of 
obtaining the oil, lhowever, is to bruise the ripe 
berries in a shallow circular basin, excavated in a 
stone shaped like the nether millstone, or in the 
solid rock. The bruising is sometimes done with 
the foot (Dt 33%, Mic 6%), but more commonly by 
an upright millstone, with a long pole passed 
through its centre. The short end of tliis pole is 
fastened to an upright fixed in the centre of the 
basin, and the other pushed or pulled round bya man 
or animal, so that the stone revolves just within the 
outer edge of the basin. This reduces the berries 
to a pulp. Part of the oil flows out through a 
spout in the rim of the basin into a vat (JI 2% 3%, 
Hag 23%), After the oil which flows of itself has 
been drawn away, the mare is packed in soft reed 
baskets. These are subjected to pressure by 
piling them once over the other between two stone 
pillars, with an upright groove at the inner face 
of each. In these grooves slides a horizontal bar, 
which is heavily weighted with stones or iron. 
Under this primitive ,but powerful press the oil 
flows down in streams, and 1s collected in a vat at 
the foot of the pile. At first it has much ex- 
traneous matter and water mixed with it. These 
gradually separate, leaving the pure sweet oil. 
This is kept in jars, or in large reservoirs hewn 
out of the rock or built with great exactness, and 
well pointed at the joints, or plastered within. 
The oil is used extensively as food, and large 
quantities of soap of most excellent quality are 
made by boiling it with crude soda, 

The Scripture allusions to the olive are very 
numerous. It is the first tree, of those now 
known, mentioned in the Bible (Gn 8!). Its 
wealth of nourisliment made it a natural candidate 
for the position of king of trees (Jg 9°). It is an 
emblem of peace and prosperity (Ps 52? 128%) and 
beauty (Jer 11%, Hos 14%). The two olive trees 
in Zee 45: 14. were emblems of fruitfulness. RV 
well translates (v.14) ‘two sons of oil,’ instead of 
AV ‘two anointed ones.’ Standing by ‘the Lord 
of the whole earth,’ they denote His abundant, 
overflowing provision for the spiritual wants of 
mankind. Oil is frequently alluded to as food 
(2 Ch 2"), medicine (Lk 10%, Ja 51, unguent (Ps 
935, Mt 6%), illuminator (Mt 25° etc.). The temple 
oil was beaten (Ex 27”). The name ‘ Mount of 
Olives’ indicates the importance attached to this 
tree, and associates it with many of the most 
interesting incidents in the life of our Lord. 

G. E. Post. 

OLIVES, MOUNT OF (o'ny7 Ἢ; LXX τὸ ὄρος 
τῶν ἐλαιῶν ; Vulg. Mons Olwarum).—In the OT the 
term ‘ Mount of Olives’ occurs only in Zec 144, It 
is described as the ‘ascent of the Olives’ (“19 πὸ) 
in 2S 1580 (AV ‘ascent of Mount Olivet,’ RV 
‘ascent of the Mownt of Olives’), as ‘the mount’ 
(Neh 8%), ‘the mount that is before Jerusalem’ 
(1 Καὶ 11%), ‘the mountain which is on the east side 
of the city’ (Ezk 11%), and as ‘the mount of 
corruption (or destruction)’ (2 K 23%). In the NT 
it is usually called ‘the mount of Olives’ (τὸ ὄρος τῶν 
ἐλαιῶν), Mt 21! 243 2690, Mk 1383 1478, Lk 22 19%, 
Jn 81, but St. Luke twice uses the term ‘the 
mount that is called [the mount] of Olives’ (τὸ ὄρος 
τὸ καλούμενον ἐλαιῶν), Lk 199 2197; and once the 
term ‘the mount called Olivet’ (τοῦ ὄρους τοῦ Kan. 
᾿Ελαιῶνος), Ac 112, ef. τὸ ὄρος τὸ ᾿λαιών Mk 11} (B). 

There is no doubt as to the identity of the 
Mount of Olives. The name is applied to the 


The yield varies much 


|range of hills facing Jerusalem on the east and 
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lying round about from north-east to south-east, 
and separated from the Holy City by the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat or Kidron. The only question 
that may arise in this respect is as to the precise 
extent of the range which may be included under 
the expression ‘Mount of Olives.’ 

The range detaches itself from the backbone of 
the country about two miles north of Jerusalem, 
south of the village of λα [ἀξ (2824 ft.), and, 
trending in a south-easterly direction, extends as 
far as the ‘ prospect’ (Scopus), where it runs nearly 
due south til] opposite (or east of) the temple site ; 
it then runs in a south-westerly direction until it 
ig over against the Pool of Siloam. The ridge of 
the range is generally at a level of about 2600 ft. 
above the Mediterranean, but it culminates in 
four, or rather three (see below) somewhat pro- 
nounced summits, to which modern tradition has 
given the names of (1) Galilee, (2) the Ascension, 
(3) the Prophets, (4) the Mount of Offence. 

(1) ‘Galilee’ (Scopus) is due north-east of the 
temple site, and about a mile distant. 

(2) ‘The Ascension’ is the summit due east of 
the temple site, and distant about # mile; on it 
stand the church of the Ascension and the village 
and mosque of Jebel et-7Jur (the modern Arabic 
name for the Mount of Olives). 

(3) ‘The Prophets’ is south of and, properly 
speaking, only a spur of No. 2, and derives its 
name from some catacombs ascribed to the pro- 
phets. It is not really a distinct summit. 

(4) ‘ The Mount of Offence’ is about 2 mile south- 
east of Ophel, and is the terminating outher of 
the range to the south. 

To the east this range falls rapidly towards the 
Jordan Valley ; to the west and south it is bounded 
by the valley called Kidron or Jehoshaphat, which, 
commencing north of Jerusalem on a level with 
the high ground of the Holy City, falls rapidly 
until it becomes a deep ravine dividing the temple 
site from Olivet, and near the Pool of Siloam is 
400 ft. below the summit of Olivet. It is called 
by the Arabs the Wddy en-N@r (valley of fire). 

The summit of the Mount of Offence is on the 
same level as the temple site (2440 ft.), but from 
the church of the Ascension northward the range 
is in few places less than 2600 ft. in height, and 
thus commanded ἃ view down upon the temple 
Spar it and stood round about the city to the east- 
ward. 

The ancient road leading up from Jericho by 
Wéady Kelt bifureates at about six miles from 
Jerusalem (at level 654 {t.); the northern branch 
running up Wady Rawdbeh and over Scopus into 
the city, the southern branch passing through 
Bethany and crossing the Olivet range between 
the church of the Ascension and the Mount of 
Offence ; the southern branch appears to have been 
the main road to Jericho since the Roman occu- 
pation. 

There are three roads or paths leading to the 
summit of Olivet, where the church of the Ascen- 
sion stands; the central path leading straight up 
the ascent, those to the north and south making 
a detour to lessen the steepness. These roads all 
join together near the bridge over the Kidron 
close to the Garden of Gethsemane, and go to St. 
Stephen’s gate, immediatcly north of the temple 
site. It is probable that over this bridge was the 
road into Jerusalem from the east from the earliest 
times, as the rocky sides of Olivet lower down the 
valley are too steep and precipitous to admit of 
ne more than a rugged footpath. 

hen Absalom’s rebellion broke out, David fled 
from Jerusalem over the brook Kidron by way of 
the Mount of Olives to the wilderness (2S 1514: 3), 
Probably he crossed the Kidron by the road where 
the bridge now spans the ravine, and went up the 
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ascent by the north-easterly road already men- 
tioned. There is no reason for supposing that he 
went up to the summit where now stands the 
chureh of the Ascension—this would not lie in his 
route. He probably went up nearly due north- 
east from the Kidron ravine, and ascended to the 
top of the mountain, and thence he went down the 
eastern slope till he arrived at the WVddy Rawdbeh 
near Bahurim. If a line be drawn from the 
Kidron bridge north-east it will be found to go 
over Mount Scopus into αν Rawébeh. 

Bahurim is rendered in the Targum of Jonathan 
(on 28 16°) as Alimoth or Almon, a city of Benja- 
min given to the priests, and is identified by 
Schwarz, Furrer, and Robinson (ΒΡ iii. 287) as 
‘Almit, north of ‘Andia (Anathoth), about three 
miles N.N.E. of Jerusalem. Barclay (p. 563) also 
conjectures that Bahurim lay on the north side of 
Wéady hawdbeh, not far from ‘Anata, but south of 
it, probably near el-Isdwiyeh. Lightfoot considers 
Bahurim as close to Nob (Prospect, i. 42), and 
Josephus (Ané. VII. ix. 7) mentions that it was off 
the main road from Jericho to Jerusalem. It 
would appear, then, that king David took the 
northern of the two roads to Jericho, went over 
Scopus and down the Wddy Lawdbeh, south of 
Bahurim, from whence Shimei issued, keeping 
along the hillside above the road, and casting 
down stones and dust at the king. 

Modern tradition has fixed on the southern 
summit or Mount of Offence as the locality of the 
high places which Solomon dedieated to Chemosh 
and Molech, in the hill that is before (or east of) 
Jerusalem (1 Καὶ 11"). There is no indication where 
these high places are to be found except in the 
account of their destruction by Joash (2 K 231%), 
where they are described as Lefots (or east of) 
Jerusalem, on the mght hand of the nmnvea wa 
‘mount of corruption (or destruction)’; and if the 
latter may be accepted as the name of the summit 
duc east of the maps site, then the high places 
on the right or south of the Mount of Corruption 
would be on the Mount of Offence where modern 
tradition locates them. The Arabic name of this 
mountain is Daten el-Howa, ‘the bag of wind.’ 

There seems to have been considerable variety 
of opinion as to the position of these high places in 
early Christian times, but the majority of authori- 
ties, including the Jewish writers, do not mention 
the subject. Burekhardt places them over Siloam 
on the Mount of Offence, while Brocardus places 
the altar of Chemosh on the northern summit. 

On the southern slope of the Mount of Offence 
is the village of Siloam (Si/wdn) clinging to the 
steep hillside, and down below are the fertile fields 
which are supposed to have formed the king’s 
garden between the Pool of Siloam and the well 
of Joab (SILOAM). Somewhere here it was that, 
in the days of Uzziah, about the time that the 
leprosy fell upon him, an earthquake is said to have 
rent a part of the mountain on the west ata pees 
called Eroge (En-rogel ἢ), and rolled it four furlongs 
till it stood still at the east mountain (Olivet), 
blocking up the roads and the king’s garden (And. 
ΙΧ. x. 4; ef. Am 11, Zee 145, 2 Ch 2618). 

Josephus does not add materially to our know- 
ledge of the Mount of Olives. He relates that in 
the time of the procurator [elix, in the reign of 
Nero, the country was full of robbers and impostors 
who deluded the people, and that among them was 
one from Egypt who came to Jerusalem and called 
himself a prophet, and advised the multitude of 
the common people to go along with him to the 
Mount of Olives, which ‘lay over against the city, 
and at the distance of furlongs. He got together 
30,000 men and led them round about by the 
wilderness to the Mount of Olives, and was ready 
to break into Jerusalem by force from that place 
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(Ant, XX. vill. 6, BJ τι. xiii.5; Ας 9138), Josephus 
also states that at the investment of Jerusalem by 
Titus two legions had orders to encamp at the 
distance of six furlongs from Jerusalem at the 
Mount of Olives, which lies over against the city 
on the east side, and is parted from it by a dee 
valley interposed between them, which 15 called 
Cedron. He further mentions that during the 
siege of Jerusalem the Jews made an attack on the 
Roman guard on the Mount of Olives, and that the 
wall of circumvallation, built round the city to keep 
the Jews in, began from the camp of the Assyrians, 
where Titus’ camp was pitched, extended to the 
lower part of Cenopolis, thence along the valley of 
Cedron to the Mount of Olives, and then bent to- 
wards the south and encompassed the mountain as 
far as the rock called Peristerion (dovecote) and 
that other hill which les next to it, and is over 
the valley which reaches to Siloam (BJ Vv. 11, ὃ, 
111, 5, xii. 2; VI. ii. 8). It wasat this period that 
the Mount of Olives became denuded of the olives, 
pines, myrtles, and palms which formerly covered 
its sides, as mentioned in Neh 8 ‘Go forth unto 
the mount, and fetch olive branches, and pine 
branches, and myrtle branches, and palm branches, 
and branches of thick trees, to make booths, as it 
is written.’ 

The Mount of Olives was particularly connected 
in the minds of the worshippers at the temple of 
Jerusalem with many of the most important cere- 
monies, such as the proclamation of the new 
moons, the waters of purification and burning of 
the red heifer, and the seapegoat. The Talmudical 
writings are full of references to the Mount of 
Olives in connexion with these matters. 

The Mount of Olives was called the mountain of 
Three Lights, on account of—(1) the fire from the 
altar lighting it up at night; (2) from the first 
beams of the sun lighting up the summit; (3) from 
the olive oil which it produced for lghting the 
lamps of the temple. 

The Mount of Olives was the starting-point for 
the signals by means of fire beacons sent through- 
out the land when the appearance of the new 
moon was considered satisfactorily proved. On 
the 30th day of certain months watchmen were 
stationed on the commanding heights around 
Jerusalem, and as soon as any one of them 
detected the new moon he hastened before the 

resident of the Sanhedrin to apprise him of it. 
Vhen its appearance was finally approved, a 
beacon fire was lighted on the Mount of Olives, 
and torches were moved to and fro in the night 
until answered from Kurn Surtabeh, a conical 
mountain projecting into the Jordan Valley ; the 
signal was carried on to Gryphena, thence to the 
Hauran, Beth Balten (Biram), and thence to the 
far east, until the whole land of the Captivity was 
waving in flames. It is related (Rosh-hashshanah, 
ii. 2) that the Cutheeans of Samaria spoiled this 
system of signalling by putting up false lights, 
and that it was found necessary to send mes- 
sengers instead. See, further, art. NEw Moon. 

The Mount of Olives has also a réle to play in 
the future (Targum upon Ca 8"). When the dead 
shall live again, Mount Olivet is to be rent in 
twain (Zec 142), and all the dead of Israel shall 
come out thence; and those righteous persons 
who died in captivity shall be rolled under ground 
and shall come forth under the Mount of Olives. 
The Jews also believe (Midrash, Zehillim) that the 
Messiah will converse much on this mountain. 

In connexion with the statement (Ezk 11”) that 
the glory of the Lord went up from the midst of 
the city, and stood upon the mountain, which is 
on the east side of the city, Rabbi Janna says 
the Divine majesty (shekinah) stood 34 years on 
Olivet and preached, saying, ‘Seek ye the Lord 
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while He may be found; call upon Him while He 
is near’ (Midrash, Tehillim), and then, when all 
was in vain, returned to its own place. Whether 
or not this story has a direct allusion to the 
ministrations of Christ, it is a true expression of 
His relation respectively to Jerusalem and_ to 
Olivet. It is useless to seek for traces of His 
presence in the streets of the ten times since cap- 
tured city. It is impossible not to find them in 
the free space of the Mount of Olives (Stanley, 
SP 189). 

Stanley (op. citat. p. 189) truly points out with 
regard to the Mount of Olives ‘that its lasting 
glory belongs not to the Old Dispensation, but 
to the New. Its very barrenness of interest in 
earlier times sets forth the abundance of those 
associations which it derives from the closing 
secnes of the Sacred History. Nothing, perhaps, 
brings before us more strikingly the contrast of 
Jewish and Christian feeling, the abrupt and in- 
harmonious termination of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion,—if we exclude the culminating point of the 
Gospel History,—than to contrast the blank which 
Olivet presents to the Jewish pilgrims of the 
Middle Ages, only dignified by the sacrifice of 
‘the red heifer” ; ant the vision, too great for 
words, which it offers to the Christian traveller of 
all times, as the most detailed and the most 
authentic abiding-place of Jesus Christ.’ 

‘No name in Scripture calls up associations at 
once so sacred and so pleasing as that of Olivet. 
The ‘‘ mount ” is so intimately connected with the 
an eer life of our Lord, that we read of it and 
ook at it with feelings of deepest interest and 
affection. Here He sat with His disciples, telling 
them of the wondrous events yet to come ; of the 
destruction of the Holy City, of the sufferings, 
the persecutions, and the final triumph of His 
followers’ (Porter’s Handbook to Pal.). Here He 
was wont to retire for meditation and prayer. 
Here He was niet by a concourse of people from 
Jerusalem when He made His triumphal entry 
into the Holy City. Here He came on the night of 
His betrayal, and past this mount He led His dis- 
ciples on the day He ascended to heaven. 

There are many traditional sites on the Mount 
of Olives, but there are some that more particu- 
larly claim our attention. 

The Garden of Gethsemane is to be looked for 
beyond the Kidron and at the foot of Olivet (Jn 
18!, Lk 22%), and the modern traditional site 
seems to be a likely locality, though both Robin- 
son (1. 347) and Thomson (Land and Book, p. 634) 
suggest it was higher up the hill. This site is 
probably the same as that alluded to by Eusebius, 
Jerome, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim, but there is no 
earlier tradition. The balance of opinion appears 
to be in favour of its being near the true site. It 
is situated on the Olivet bank of the Kidron, not 
far from the bridge, and immediately south of the 
road leading from the bridge to the summit of 
Olivet. On the other side of the road are the- 
‘Grotto of the Agony’ and the ‘Tomb of the 
Virgin’ (el-Jesmfniyeh of the Arabs, .6. Geth- 
semane). There are continuous links of tradition 
uniting these chapels with the traditional spot 
early in the 4th cent., where the site may possibly 
have been fixed by the empress Helena, A.D. 326. 
See, further, art. GETHSEMANE. 

Theodorus (A.D. 530) states, ‘and there is the 
Basilica of St. Mary the Lord’s Mother and her 
sepulchre’; and St. John of Damascus writing in 


the 8th cent. states that it existed then. A church 


was erected over it in the time of the empress Pul- 
cheria (A.D. 390-450); since the 8th cent. there 
has been an unbroken chain of tradition concern- 
ing the tomb. Bernard (A.D. 867) found it in 
ruins ; it had been a round church. It was rebuilt 
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by Godfrey, and is described by Sewulf and 
William ot Tyre as it now exists. The Moslems 
handed it over to the Christians, A.D. 1363, but 
they still visit it on a certain day in the year. 
Eusebius (A.D. 833) states that Gethsemane was at 
the Mount of Olives, and was then a place of 
prayer for the faithful, and that the rock where 

udas betrayed Christ was in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat (tin. Hieros). The Bordeaux Pil- 
grim also places the same rock in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. St. Silvia (A.D. 379-388) describes 
the service at Gethsemane. Jerome (A.D. 393) 
says that Gethsemane was at the foot of the 
mountain, and that a church had been built over 
it. Eucherius (A.D. 427-448) alludes to the two 
famous churches where our Lord is said to have 
had discourse with His disciples, and that of the 
Ascension, Theodorus (A.D. 530) speaks of a 
Basilica on the spot where Christ taught His dis- 
ciples. The presumption is, then, that the Grotto 
of the Agony was the original site of Gethsemane. 
The olive trees of Gethsemane are not mentioned 
by any of the earlier pilgrims, and there is no 
tradition connecting the very old trees now in the 
garden with the past. 

Modern tradition makes the triumphal entry of 
our Lord into Jerusalem over the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, and the scene of the lamentation 
over Jerusalem about half-way down the hill; but 
Stanley has shown conclusively that His journey 
lay by the southern road through Bethany—that 
by which mounted travellers at the present day 
apnea Jerusalem, over the southern shoulder 
of Olivet, between the summit which contains 
the tombs of the Prophets and the Mount of 
Offence. ‘There can be no doubt that this is the 
route of the triumphal entry, not only because, as 
just stated, itis and must always have been the 
usual approach for horsemen and for large cara- 
vans, such as then were concerned, but also 
because this is the only one of the three ap- 
proaches which meets the requirements of the 
narrative’ (Stanley, SP 191). The road on 
leaving Bethany passes over a spur of Olivet 
which runs out to the south-east: from here a 
view is obtained of the southern part of the Holy 
City, then the road descends into a hollow, and 
mounting again by a rugged ascent it reaches a 
ledge of smooth rock from which the whole city 
bursts into view. This point is opposite to the 
south-east angle of the temple enclosure and con- 
siderably above it. ‘Nowhere else on the Mount 
of Olives is there a view like this. By the two 
other approaches, one being over the summit and 
one over the northern shoulder of the hill, the 
city reveals itself gradually; there is no partial 
glimpse, like that which has just been described 
as agreeing so well with the first outbreak of 
popular acclamation, still less is there any point 
where, as here, the city and temple would snd- 
denly burst into view, producing the sudden and 
aflecting impression described in the Gospel narra- 
tive’ (SP 193). 

The last interview of our Lord with His dis- 
ciples before He ascended into heaven is stated to 
have taken place on the eastern slopes of Olivet, 
for ‘He led them out as far as to Bethany’ (Lk 
24); and it isfurther stated that ‘they returned to 
Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is 
from Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey.’ The 
traditional site, however, from very carly times, 
has been the middle summit of Olivet, at the 
church of the Ascension; and there are those who 
consider that this is quite in keeping with the 
account in St. Luke’s Gospel (see report of Schick, 
PEFSt, p. 317, 1896). The church of the Ascen- 
sion is a small octagonal structure within an 


about 40 ft. north and south, by 30 ft. east and 
west. It is in possession of the Moslems, and a 
minaret is close beside the west entrance, and is 
a very conspicuous feature in the landscape. Chris- 
tian sects are permitted on certain days to perform 
mass in the chapel. The chapel was built in 1834 
on the plan of one built by the Moslems in 1617 
on the ruins of the Crusading Church built 1130 
and destroyed 1187. The latter was built on the 
ruins of the Basilica of Constantine. Dr. Schick 
(PHEFS¢ p. 319, 1896) has carefully traced the 
indications of the original building from the ex- 
isting remains, and has proposed a restoration of 
the place, showing a round church open at the 
centre to the sky, with the entrance to west and 
altar to east. This church was built in the 4th 
cent., and a plan is given by Arculf, A.D. 680, of 
its restoration in the 7th cent. by the Patriarch 
Modestus. 

The footprints of Christ have experienced various 
and strange vicissitudes. One is impressed on 
the pavement of the courtyard; the other has 
been transferred to the chapel at the south end 
of the main aisle of the Aksa Mosque in the 
temple enclosure (see Tobler, Siloahquelle u. Oel- 
berg). Willibald (A.D. 922) and other writers speak 
of two columns within the church in memory 
of the two men who said, ‘Men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven?’ This site has 
now been transferred to the northern hill of 
Olivet, near Scopus, and is called ‘ Galilee.’ 

The Pater Noster Chapel, south of the church of 
the Ascension, was erected in 1865 by the Princess 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, and is supposed to stand 
on an old traditional site of the Middle Ages. The 
intention of the Princess was to have within 24 
small chambers, in which the ‘ Lord’s Prayer’ 
should be written up in 24 different languages, 
so that pilgrims of all nationalities and all creeds 
might unite there in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

Within recent years the Russians have erected 
a high tower and church on the commanding spur 
north-east of the church of the Ascension, over- 
looking the eastern slopes of Olivet. 

‘From the Temple Mount to the western base 
of Olivet it was not more than 100 or 200 yards 
straight across, though of course the distance to 
the summit was much greater, say about half a 
mile. By the nearest pathway it was only 918 
yards from the city gate to the principal summit. 
Olivet was always fresh and green, even in earliest 
spring or during parched summer—the coolest, the 
pleasantest, the most sheltered wall about Jeru- 
salem. Far across this road the temple and its 
mountain flung their broad shadows and luxu- 
riant foliage, spreading a leafy canopy overhead. 
They were not gardens in the ordinary Western 
sense, through which one passed, far less orchards ; 
but something peculiar to those climes, where 
Nature everywhere strews with lavish hand her 
flowers, and inakes her gardens—where the garden 
bursts into orchard, and the orchard stretches into 
field, till, high up, olive and fig mingle with the 
darker cypress and pine. The stony road up 
Olivet wound along terraces covered with olives, 
whose silver and dark-green leaves rustled in the 
breeze. Here gigantic gnarled fig trees twisted 
themselves out of rocky soil; there clusters of 
palms raised their knotty stems high up into 
waving plumed tufts, or spread, bush like, from the 
ground, the rich coloured fruit bursting in clusters 
from the pod. ‘Then there were groves of myrtles, 
pines, tall stately cypresses, and on the summit 
itself the gigantic cedars. To these shady retreats 
the inhabitants would often come from Jerusalem 
to take pleasure or to meditate, and there one of 
their most celebrated Rabbis (RK. Jochanan ben 
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teach. Thither, also, Jesus with His disciples 
often resorted’ (Edersheim, The Temple, p. 8). 


LITERATURE.—J. Tobler, Siloahquelle und Oelberg, 1882; 
Stanley, SP 185ff., 452ff.; Robinson, BRP i. 274ff.; SWP, 
" Jerusalem’ vol.; PHF St, 1889, p. 174 ff.; Barclay, City of the 
Great King, Index ; Porter, Handbook to Syria, 8.v.; Thomson, 
Land and Book, i. 415 ff.; and for the traditions, Quaresmius, 
Elucidatio Terre Sancte, ii. 277 ff. (with Robinson’s note, 
BRP ii. 6041.), together with the vols. of the Pal. Pilgrim Text 
Society. See also under JERUSALEM. C. WARREN. 


OLIVET (from Lat. olivetwm, an oliveyard).— 
This form has been given to the name of the 
Mount of Olives in AV at 28S 15°° and Ac 113, 
It was taken from the Vulg. at the latter passage 
(‘a Monte qui vocatur oliueti’) by Wyclif, who 
has been followed by all the Eng. versions (in- 
cluding RV) except the Geneva (‘the mount that 
is called the Olive hil’). In 28 1539 the Vulg. 
has ‘David ascendebat Cliuum oliuarum’; it is 
Cov. who introduces ‘ Olivet’ here, and it is also 
the form in the Douay version. RV changes into 
Olives. Amer. RV prefers Olivet to AV and RV 
‘the Mount of Olives’ in Lk 1939 2197, See OLIVEs, 
MOUNT OF. 


OLYMPAS (’OAvuras).—The name of a member of 
the Roman Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 105, 
It is an abbreviated form, like several others in the 
chapter, being apparently shortened for Olympio- 
dorus. He was commemorated Nov. 10. 


OLYMPIUS (’OAvsr:0s).—An epithet of Zeus, de- 
rived from Mt. Olympus in Thessaly, the abode of 
the gods. Antiochus Epiphanes, who was occu- 
pied in building the magnificent temple of Zeus 
Olympius (whom he specially honoured, see art. 
JUPITER) at Athens (Polyb. xxvi. 10, 12), caused 
the temple at Jerusalem to be dedicated to the 
same divinity in December, B.c. 168 (2 Mac 6?, cf. 
1 Mac 15-58), 


OMAR (πρὶν, perhaps=‘eloquent’).—A grandson 
of Esau, Gn 36" [Ὥμάν) ; one of the ‘dukes’ of 
Edom, v. (Ὧμάρ). Cf. the parallel passage 1 Ch 
156 (‘Qudp). The clan of which he is the eponym 
has not been identified. 


OMEGA.—See ALPHA AND OMEGA. 
OMER.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


OMRI (“py).—1. A king of Israel. See following 
article. 2. Α descendant of Benjamin, I Ch 78 (B 
᾿Αμερειά, A ᾿Αμαριά). ὃ, One of the ancestors of a 
Judahite family living at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 94 (B 
᾿Αμρεί, A’Aypl). 4% A prince of Issachar in the time 
of David, 1 Ch 9718 ([Β ᾿Αμβρεί, A ’Apapl). 


OMRI (oy, LXX ᾿Αμβρ(ε)ί, Assyr. Humri or 
Humria *) was the first king of a dynasty which 
reigned nearly sixty years, and consisted of four 
successive rulers (B.C. 900-842). Omri first appears 
in biblical history as tle general of Elah’s army, 
at that time engaged in conducting siege opera- 
tions against the Phihstine town Gibbethon (1 Καὶ 
1616#-), On the other hand, at this very moment 
another military commander, Zimri, was carrying 
on a plot against the besotted and helpless Israelite 
king, Elah, who suffered assassination in his royal 
residence in Tirzah. This conspiracy, however, 
was only partially successful, as it never succeeded 
in gathering Israel under its standard. The nation 
preferred to rally round the more powerful as well 


* The equivalence of Hebrew-Canaanite ἡ with Assyr. & is 
iNustrated in Schrader, COT2i. p.179. Thus 7jy is in Assyr. 
Hazitt, ΣΝ sakru, 1915 is Kinahhi (Tel el-Amarna Inscr.), 
“2y probably=Zavirit, Ammi-rabi (Amraphel)= Zammu-radi. 


p. 31. 
sustained by McCurdy, History, Prophecy,land the Monuments, 


i. p. 278. 
"  Gesch. der Hebréer, il. p. 223 [Eng. tr. fi. 261]. 


as more loyal military rival, Omri, at Gibbethon, 
and made him king. Under that capable leader 
Tirzah was besieged and captured, Zimri was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the fortress-citadel of the 
royal palace, and perished amid the flames kindled 
either by his own hands or by those of his foes. 
Omri, however, was not even now left without a 
competitor for the vacant throne. Yet the opposi- 
tion of Tibni was probably soon crushed, and Omri 
commenced a reign not only longer but certainly 
of far greater importance than the brief narrative 
1 K 167-8 would lead us to suppose. Even in 
that short section the military character of the 
monarch is clearly revealed to us by the reference 
to his erection of the fortress-city Samaria as 
a royal residence and capital of the Northern 
kingdom, to take the place of the less defensible 
town of Tirzah. The superior strategic position 
of Samaria, a conical hill standing 400 ft. above 
the base of the broad valley, is evidenced by the 
long siege which it endured and the stout resist- 
ance which it offered to the armies of Sargon 
(B.c. 722), as well as to the Shs hosts in the 
preceding century (1 K 20, 2 Καὶ 6226), Its pictur- 
esque appearance is described by Isaiah (28!) as 
‘Ephraim’s proud crown on the summit of a fertile 
valley.’ This place is said to have been purchased 
by Omri from Shemer (so also LXX) for two silver 
talents (or about £800). 

Respecting the wars waged by Omri scarcely 
ποὺ is stated in the biblical narrative. From 
1 K 20% we derive a valuable hint. Syria, the 
formidable foe of David, had remained quiescent 
since that monarch had inflicted upon it a series 
of overwhelming defeats. But in the days of the 
divided kingdom Syria became aggressive, and 
aggrandized itself at the expense of its weakened 
Southern neighbour. From 1 K 20°4 we learn that 
Omri must have sustained some reverses in his war 
with Syria, and was compelled to cede some streets 
or quarters in Samaria to the Aramzan residents. 
But these reverses may liave been—probably were 
—only temporary. In any case, they are wholly 
insufiicient to warrant us in following Wellhausen 
in supposing that Israel became thereby reduced 
to vassalage by Aram * (see art. AHAB). Kittel is 
probably right in considering it fairly certain that 
Omri made heroic efforts to rid himself of the 
—_ of his Northern foe which he had inherited 
rom his predecessors, but without complete suc- 
eess.t It is quite evident, however, that the 
struggle did not leave him in the least degree 
crippled. Otherwise he would not have been in 
a position to conduct a war of conquest against his 
South-eastern neighbour Chemosh-Melech, king of 
Moab (see below). 

Moab, which had been subjugated by David, 
began to throw off its allegiance to Israel in the 
troubled years which followed the disruption. But 
the energetic military rule of Omri put an end to 
this independence. ‘These facts we learn from the 
Stone of Dibin, erected by Mesha’, son of Chemosh- 
Melech. We quote (on next page) from the original, 
which may be found in Smend and Socin’s copy, 
with notes (Juschrifit des Kénigs Mesa), in Driver's 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 
Appendix to Introduction, p. lxxxviff., and in the 
art. MOAB, above, p. 404, 

From this passage we can infer the importance 
of Omri’s military operations in Moab. He 
acquired the district around Mehedeba; and so 
thoroughly was Moab subdued that it was com- 
pelled to pay an enormous tribute of wool (2 Καὶ 3%. 
See Driver, ἐ.6. p. 1xxxix). 


* Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. xx. p. 27, Skizzen u. Vorard. 1. 
The view adopted above and also in the art. AHAB is also 
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‘Omri was king of Israel and oppressed Moab a long time [lit. many days], for 
Chemosh was wroth with his land. And his son succeeded him [1.6. Omri], and 


he too said [ =thought jaaba was] “IT will oppress Moab.” In my time [2.e. of 


Mesha]| he said thu[s]. But I saw [my desire] on him and his house, and Israel 
perished with an everlasting destruction.* So Omri obtained possession of the land 
of Mehédeba, and (one) dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his 
son, forty years’... 


The inscription also sheds a valuable light on reason to believe that the mention of On is due to 
the chronology of Omri’s reign, since it shows that textual corruption, for no such personage appears 
the period of his occupation of Moabite territory in the subsequent narrative, and the name is found 
and of the oceupation by his son Ahab covered nowhere else in the Old Testament. For the prob- 
the remainder of his own reign and half of his . able restoration of the text see KORAH, p. 12%. 
son Ahab’s reign, making 40 years in all. It is 
of course not necessary to take ‘sn in a strict | ON (x, jk, “Qv).—A city in Lower Egypt, Gn 
mathematical sense. On the other hand it is quite 4155: °° 46” (Potiphera, priest of On). In Ezk 30" 
clear that the biblical chronology is at fault, since | it occurs again, but punctuated fix AVEN (which 
it ascribes to Omri a reign of only 12 years, and | see). On is the hieroglyphic Anu, the name of 
to Ahab’s entire reign 22 years, making the total | Heliopolis. In Jer 43” the city is called Beth- 
length of doth reigns only 34 years. From these | shemesh, ‘ House of the Sun,’ the hieroglyphic Per 
data of the Moabite Stone it is evident that we | 2a, itssacredname. The name On seems gradually 
must extend considerably the reign of Omri. In| to have fallen into disuse; the Greeks called the 
the scheme set forth in Schrader’s COT? ii. p. | place Ἡλιούπολις, from which the Coptic name is 
322 ff., Omri’s reign is reckoned to be 25 years also derived. In the Bible, however, both Gr. 
(B.C. 900-875), ten years being deducted from the and Copt. VSS retained the name On. LUXX 
reign of Baasha. These dates harmonize better | gives in Jer 43 (Gr. 580] 3 τοὺς στύλους ἩἩλίον πόλεως 
with (a) the results of Assyriology, (δ) with the deep τοὺς ἐν "Ὧν, and in Ex 1"! curiously adds to Pithom 
impression which Omri had produced in Western and Raamses Ὧν ἣ ἐστιν Ἡλίου πόλις as another city 
Asia by his military prowess. This impression | built by the children of Israel. The ruins of 
was no fleeting one, ib extended over a very long | Heliopolis lie on the Εὖ, edge of the Delta, but out- 

eriod. We have clear indication of this in the | side the Delta proper, touching the edge of the 
act that Palestine was called (m&t) Bit Hum~ri, | desert, not far below the forking of the Nile. The 
or ‘land of the house of Omri,’ from the time of | city was built partly on the desert, partly on 
Shalmaneser Il. (860) to that of Sargon (722-705). | alluvium. Its site is now marked by a considerable 
The usuepe Jehu is called on Shalmaneser’s black | mound surrounded by a massive crude brick wall. 
obelisk Ja’ua abal Humri, <Jehuson of Omri.’ And | In the area oceupied anciently by the temple there 
no less deep was the impression produced in Israel | still stands an obelisk, erected by Usertesen 1. 
and Judah. ‘The reference to the ‘statutes of οἱ the 12th Dynasty, the base hardly above the 
Omri’ in Mic 6" is an indication of this, his name | level of the water that percolates from the canals ; 
being coupled with that of his son Ahab. What is! and though blocks from the ancient temple are still 
meant by this expression, and what formsof practice lying in numbers under the soil, the rise of the 
it is intended to cover, we donot know. Combining water-level makes it extremely diflicult to reeover 
it with the phrase that ‘he did evil more than all them. On the fall of paganism the site was 
that were before him’ (1 K 1035), we are led to infer plundered of its building materials for the adorn- 
not only that he is judged inan unfavourable light, ment of Alexandria, Cairo, and other towns in 
like Jeroboam and his successors, in accordance with , Lower Egypt. Entire obelisks had previously been 
later and stricter canons of Deuteronomic legalism, ' removed to Alexandria (by Augustus), to Rome, and 
but also that in all probability the beginnings of | to Constantinople, and, with the exception of some 
Phenician influence in religion, for which Ahab’s | monuments in museums and of the obelisk men- 
reign became notorious, were already infecting the | tioned above as being still 2m sitwz, the chief monu- 
cultus of Israel in Samaria. To this the passage in | ments of Heliopolis now existing are the obelisks of 

Micah seems to point. Rome, Constantinople, London, and New York. 
OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. Anu was the capital of the 13th nome of Lower 

ON (jx; B Atv, Α Αὐνάν; Luc. ’Apvdv).—A | Egypt (which nome was probably bounded by the 
Reubenite associated with Dathan and Abiram in | desert on the E., the Pelusinc branch of the Nile 
a rebellion against Moses, Nu 161(JE).f There is | on the N., the Memphitic nome on the 8., and the 

* This implies tbat Ahab, son of Omri, was compelled to re- | HOME of Phacusa [20th] on the N.E.), but 105 great 
linquish his bold of Moab. ‘This probably took place during his | importance was sacerdotal, and due to its chief 
wars with Syria. Nevertheless he did not lose all. ΤῸ identify temple of Ra, the centre of Sun worship in Egypt, 


the ‘son’ (lines 6and 8) with Jehoram, thus ignoring the two . ς : 1 : 
intervening reigna of Ahab and Ahaziah (cf. ΟΠΟΝΟΠΟΘΥ, vol, and the most important seat of learning in the 


i. p. 402), is highly improbable, The campaign of 2 K 3 against | J, On the son of Pelcth (v.14) and Korah (not a descendant of 
Moab was an attempt to retain the slight remnant of power | Levi, as P makes him in v.15, but) a kinsman of Caleb (ef. 1 Ch 
which Mesha now threw off. Comp. McCurdy, vol. i. p. 282. 6Ὸ 958), were the leaders of the lay revolt against Moses, while 

t B. W. Bacon, who seeks here, as in many other instances, to | the leaders in E are Dathan and Abiram (ν.109), See, further, 
break up JE into its constituents, suggests that, according to | Numemrs, p. 570. 
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country. Like other sacred centres, this city is 
found mentioned in some of the earliest inscrip- 
tions, dating from the 4th Dynasty. It is recorded 
of Usertesen I. (about B.c. 2500) that he built, 1.6. 
rebuilt, the temple. Perhaps the greatest event in 
its early history was the temporary suppression of 
Ra worship and the substitution for it of Set worship 
by the Hyksos, as recorded in a papyrus of the 
Fiamesside period, now in the British Museum. A 
contemporary papyrus (also in the British Museum), 
known in science as the Mathematical papyrus, 
and written in the reign of Apepa I., indicates that, 
the Hyksos court sojourned sometimes at Helio- 
ΕΠ, sometimes at Zaru (Avaris?). These two 
ocuments show the great importance of Heliopolis 
at the time of the Hyksos, when Lower Egypt was 
a separate kingdom. Memphis apparently was 
less favoured by the Hyksos, though probably it 
was Sonn pebaly in their power, while Upper Egypt 
seems only to have acknowledged their suzerainty. 
On the expulsion of the Hyksos by the first king 
of the 18th Dynasty, Ra worship was restored, and 
the temple of Ra at Heliopolis was rebuilt or re- 
adorned long before any other temple in or near 
the Delta. Monuments of Tahutmes III. have been 
found here, while elsewhere in Lower Egypt outside 
Memphis nothing is found of the New Kingdom 
earlier than Amenhotep 111., whose cartouche occurs 
at Bubastis and Athribis. Like many of his prede- 
cessors, Ramses Ill. made great gifts to this temple, 
and the pious Ethiopian invader, Piankhi, in his 
great imscription from Gebel Barkal, dwells on the 
ceremonies that he performed here. In Roman 
times it fell rapidly from its high estate; even 
Strabo notes its partial desertion. It lay on the 
road from Syria to Memphis, and thus was peculi- 
arly exposed to attack from the most formidable 
quarter: important battles have been fought on this 
site again and again, and even in modern times. 

It is difficult to say to what period the priest 
Potiphera, the father-in-law of Joseph, belonged. 
His name being compounded with that of Ra, shows 
that it does not date from Hyksos times, 15-16th 
Dynasties, when Set overshadowed everything. 
But the form of the name was very common from 
the 23rd Dynasty onward (c. B.C. 800), though 
hardly known as early even as the 20th. Zaplie- 
nath-paneah (Gn 41) is also a form of name be- 
longing almost solely to the same late period (see 
PHARAOH). 

The Sun-god was worshipped at Heliopolis first 
in the form of Ra; secondly, as Tum, the setting 
sun; thirdly, as Harakhti, the hawk of the horizon, 
called by the Greeks Harmakhis; fourthly, as 
Khepera, figured by a scarabseus, and symbolizing 
the vivifying and reproductive force of the sun. 
Of sacred animals here the bull Mnevis was the 
most important; and the heron, called bnw, was 
the original of the famous pheenix. From the 
earliest times obelisks were connected with the 
Sun worship (ef. Jer 43" [Beth-shemesh]). There 
was also a sacred pool or spring, mentioned 
especially by Piankhi, ‘in which Ra was wont 
to wash his face’; hence the Arab. name for 
this locality is ‘Aim esh-shems, ‘spring of the 
sun.’ In Christian story this is the spring in 
which the Virgin washed her son while resting in 
the shade of an acacia tree on her journey into 
Egypt. The latest suecessor to the tree is still 
shown in an enclosure at Matariyeh. See AVEN, 
BETH-SHEMESH. F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


ONAM (onx).—1. The eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36” (‘Qudvy)=1 Ch 1® (Β Ὦνάν, A Ὦνάμ). 2 A 


son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2% 35 (B’Ofdu, A Οὐνομα)., 


See ONAN, footnote. 


Nu 267%, 1 Ch 23. After the decease of his elder 
brother, Er, he was instructed by his father to 
contract a levirate marriage with Tamar. The 
device by which he evaded the object of this 
marriage ‘ was evil in the sight of the LORD, and 
He slew him,’ Gn 38°! (J). It is impossible to 
disentangle from this narrative what was the 
action of certain individuals and what is tribal 
history. Probably Er and Onan both stand for 
Judahite clans which at an early period, from 
what cause we know not, became extinct.* The 
present form of the narrative discloses a desire to 
impress the duty of marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife (see Dillm. and Holzinger, ad loc.). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

ONESIMUS (Ὀνήσιμος) of Colosssee (Col 4°), a 
slave of Philemon (Philem 15), probably a Phrygian 
by race, but bearing a Greek name which from its 
signification ‘helpful’ was often bestowed upon 
slaves (ef. Zahn, Hind. i. p. 324; Lightfoot, Phile- 
mon, p. 376note). ‘ Helpful’ had, however, proved 
unprofitable (ἄχρηστος, Philem™); he wronged his 
master, perhaps misusing money intrusted to him 
(ef. Lk 167), perhaps stealing from him, and ran 
away from Colosse either to Cresarea or, more 
probably, to Rome. There he gained access to 
St. Paul in his imprisonment; who ‘begat’ him 
in Christ and made him profitable (εὔχρηστος, 
Philem”) once more. With such goodwill, indeed, 
did he do service that St. Paul would fain have 
kept him to minister to himself; but, feeling it a 
duty to return him to his master, he wrote the 
Epistle to Philemon, appealing to him to receive 
his slave, now become a brother worthy of love 
and trust, and himself undertaking to refund any 
money which Philemon had lost through the action 
of Onesimus (Philem **), This letter was prob- 
ably intrusted to Tychicus, who was bearing the 
Colossian letter; and a special word of commenda- 
tion of Onesimus was sent to the whole Church 
(Col 4%). 

The result of St. Paul’s appeal is unknown, but 
subsequent tradition treated Onesimus as a pro- 
minent and active member of the Church. These 
traditions are very various: he was identified with 
a bishop of Berea (Apost. Constit. vii. 46), with 
the bishop of Ephesus in the time of Ignatius 
(ph. i.); he was said to have preached in Spain, 
and the apoeryphal Acts of the Spanish sisters 
Xanthippe and Polyxena are written in his 
name (c. 38; Texts and Studies, ii. 3, ‘ Apocrypha 
Ancedota’): he was said to have been martyred 
either at Puteoli (Euthalius) or at Rome (‘ Mart. 
Ign.’ Roman Acts, c. 10). But the name was so 
common, not only in classical times for slaves, but 
also in later Christian use (Smith, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, s.v.), that various Onesimi 
have probably been confused, and it is impossible 
to extricate any certain fact. His memory was 
observed by the Latin Church on Feb. 16, by the 
Greek Church on Feb. 15, and also in conjunction 
with Philemon, Appia, and Archippus, on Nov. 22; 
the various traditions will be found in the Acta 
Sanctorum (11. 855-859) and the Greek Jena (pp. 
89-92) for those days. A most interesting modern 
romance of his life will be found in Onesimus, by 
the author of Philochristus (London, 1882). 

W. Lock. 

ONESIPHORUS (Ὀνησίφορος, " profit-bringer ’).— 
A friend of St. Paul at Rome, mentioned twice 
only in the NT, 2 Ti 17638 4%, From the former of 
these passages it appears that Onesiphorus when 


ΙΓ he arrived in Rome and learnt that St. Paul was 


in captivity, sought him out diligently, and ‘ re- 
freshed’ him, not with bodily nourishment only, 


* Or at least seriously weakened. Er appears in 1 Ch 421 as a 


' sub-clan of Shelah, and Onan is perhaps=Qnam of 1 Ch 22, a 


ONAN (jx, Advdv).—A son of Judah, Gn 38* 46", | sub-clan of Jerahmeel. 
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but with every token of ftendahip. Of this 
friendship St. Paul retained a very lively recol- 
lection, the more so that others, the Asiatics 
Phygelus and Hermogenes, had deserted him 
(Ὁ ΠῚ 15); and in writing to Timothy recalled 
further the many good offices which Onesiphorus 
had performed at Ephesus, of which Timothy from 
his residence there would know ‘better’ (βέλτιον) 
than St. Paul or any one else could tell him. It 
should be noted that these offices are not repre- 
sented as extended specially to St. Paul himself, as 
the AV, by the insertion of ‘ unto me,’ implies; nor 
is the use of the verb diaxovéw sufficient warrant for 
the belief that Onesiphorus occupied the office of a 
deacon at Ephesus (see Wieseler, Chronol. p. 463). 

It is not perfectly clear whether, at the time 
when St. Paul wrote, Onesiphorus was alive or 
dead; but the references to his ‘house’ rather 
than to himself in 2 Ti 116 419. and still more the 
words of the prayer in 2 Ti 118 ‘The Lord grant 
unto him to find mercy of the Lord in that day,’ 
make it most probable that he was now dead (so 
de Wette, Huther, Alford, EHicott, Fairbairn, 
v. Soden). If so, the passage gains an additional 
interest from the use that has been made of it 
in connexion with the argument for prayers for 
the dead. Thus it is appealed to in support of 
such a practice by Bishop Archibald Campbell in 
his anonymously published book on The Inter- 
mediate or Middle State of Departed Souls, 1713, 

. 72; and amongst more recent writers by 
Picmpira (The Spirits in Prison, pp. 128, 266) and 
Luckock (After Death, p. 717, The Intermediate 
State, p. 211). Others, as Barrett (The Inter- 
mediate State, p. 113), find in the words no more 
than ‘a pious wish.’ On the whole question it 
may be sufficient to quote the carefully weighed 
words of Hammond (Paraphrase and Annot. on the 
NT, in loco): ‘How far it may be fit to pray for 
them that are departed this lite, needs not to be 
disputed here. “lis certain that some measure of 
bliss, which shall at the day of judgment be vouch- 
safed the Saints, when their bodies and souls shall 
be reunited, is not till then enjoyed by them, and 
therefore may safely and fitly be prayed for them 
(in the same manner as Chrisé prays to his Father, 
to glorifie him unth that glory which he had before 
the world was). And this is a very distant thing 
from that prayer which is now used in the Romish 
Church for deliverance from temporal pains, founded 
in their doctrine of Purgatory, which would no 
way beconclusible from hence, though Onesiphorus, 
for whom Saint Paw here prays for mercy, had 
been now dead.’ 

Winer (RWS# ii. 175) quotes a tradition from 
Fabricius (Lux. Hvang. p. 117) that Onesiphorus 
became bishop of Corone in Messenia. 

G. MILLIGAN. 

ONIARES.—1 Mac 12%(AV). See ARIUS. 

ONIAS (Ὀνίας, of which Jastrow suggests a 
correspondence with δ ‘a man of Oni’ [x= 
ix Neh 797], though he appears to prefer the 
better derivation from xn or Pin, Menach. xiii. 10, 
an abbrev. of x7373). 4. ONIAS I. was the son of 
Jaddua (Jos. Ant. XI. vill. 7), and father of Simon 
the Just (ἐδ. XII. 11. 4; Sir 50'; see, however, Herz- 
feld, Gesch. ii. 189ff.; Zunz, Vortrdge?, 38). In 
1 Mae 127 he is said to have received a friendly 
letter from the Spartan king Arius (“Apecos, more 
correctly ᾿Αρεύς ; see Corp. Inscript. Attre. 1. 352). 
He must therefore have been a contemporary of 
Areus I.,who reigned from B.C. 309 to 365 (Diod. 
xx. 29). Areus 11. died at the age of eight in 
B.C. 255 (Pausanias, iii. 6. 6), and, as no other 
Areus is known, the evidence is strongly against 
Josephus, who represents the communication as 
having been made to Onias III. 


The alleged letter | 


is given in two forms in Jos, And. XII. iv. 10 and 
in 1 Mac 122-23, 

2. ONIAS II. was the son of Simon the Just (Jos. 
Ané. XII. iv. 1). On the death of his father he 
was disqualified by youth for immediate succession 
to the high priesthood, which, however, he after- 
wards held during the greater part of the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. He is not mentioned in the 
Apocr., but Josephus (Ané. XII. iv. 1-5) describes 
how advantage was taken of his imprudence by 
his nepley to found a family whose civil influence 
exceeded for a time that of the titular high priest. 

3. ONIAS ΠῚ. was the son of Simon II. (16. XII. 
iv. 10), whom he succeeded in B.C. 198 or 195. His 
loyalty to the Syrian over-rule was such that 
Seleucus Philopator bore the cost of ‘the services 
of the sacrifices’ (2 Mac 3%). But he was soon 
involved in a quarrel with Simon the Benjamite, 
who held in the temple a high office, similar in 
part to that of the edileship. Simon became im- 
patient of the priest’s control, and in despite 
informed the Syrian military governor that the 
temple was full of treasures, which lay at the 
mercy of any despoiler. Seleucus quickly de- 
spatched Heliodorus to seize this money, but the 
latter is said (2 Mac 3*4) to have been deterred by 
an apparition, and to have returned to Antioch in 
dismay. Simon ascribed the failure to the high 
priest’s trickery (2 Mac 4!), and the quarrel became 
so bitter that the latter decided at length to pro- 
ceed in person to the king. Scarcely had he 
reached tioch when Seleucus was assassinated ; 
and, in the confusion that followed, the high priest- 
hood was secured by purchase by Jason, the brother 
of Onias, and Onias himself was detained at 
Antioch. Jason proceeded at once to redeem his 
promise to thoroughly Hellenize Judea (2 Mac 
49-15); but in B.C. 171 he was deposed by Antiochus, 
whose favour had been won by the larger gifts of 
Menelaus (2 Mac 4*4), the brother of Jason (Jos. 
Ant. XII. v. 1), or more probably of Simon (2 Mace 
4538), Menelaus was rebuked by Onias for sacrilege 
in stealing some of the vessels of the temple (2 Mac 
482), and in revenge had him .lecoyed from his 
refuge in the sanctuary at Daphne and put to death 
(2 Mac 4%), The account of Onias’ murder is re- 
garded by sone as apocryphal; see Willrich, Juden 
u. Griechen vor ὦ. makkab. Erhebung, 1895, p. 71 ff., 
Welth. GGA, 1895, p. 950f., £/G*, 1897, p. 244 ff., 
οἵ, Baethgen, 7A W, 1886, p. 278 ff.; but see, on the 
other side, Biichier, Die Tobiaden u. Oniaden, 1899, 
pp. 1061᾿., 240f., 275f., 353 ff. Josephus simply 
states (Ané. XII. v. 1) that Jason succeeded to the 
high priesthood on the death of Onias. 

4, ONIAS, generally reckoned as Iv. though it is 
not likely that he ever acted as high pmest in 
Jerusalem. On the death of his father Onias III., 
he was too young for the succession ; and, after- 
wards finding no means of securing the rights of 
his birth, he took refuge with Ptolemy Philometor 
in Egypt (Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7). About B.C. 154 
(Gritz, 111. 34) he obtained from the king, who 
wished to conciliate the Jews and use them in his 
wars with Syria, the gift of a disused temple of 
Bubastis Agria (the cat-headed goddess Bast or 
Bastet ; see Herod. ii. 137, and Egypt. Hap. Fund, 
Eighth Memoir, 3f.) in Leontopolis, and recon- 
structed it after the model of the temple in Jerus. 
(Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 1-3). The foundation was 
defended as a fulfitment of the prophecy of Is 19'*; 
and a complete temple service was instituted, 
which was continued until A.D. 73, when the 
temple was closed by the Romans (J os. Wars, VII. 
x. 2-4), From Mcnachoth xiii. 10 it appears that 
only partial sanction was given to the services of 
this temple by the Jewish authorities at_home, 
whilst in the opinion even of the Egyp. Jews it 
never entirely superseded the temple at Jerusalem 
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(Jos. 6. Ap. i. 7; Phil. Opp. ed. Mang. ii. 646). 
Onias was afterwards appointed civil governor of 
the district in which his temple was situated, and 
two of his sons received high commands in the 
Egyp. army (Jos. Ané. XIII. x. 4). 

R. W. Moss. 


ONIAS, REGION OF (Jos. Ant. XIV. viii. 1; 
BJ 1. ix. 4, VII. x. 2), used loosely of the part 
of Lower Egypt that contained Jewish settlements, 
but strictly of the district in which was the temple 
built by Onias Iv. Its position is variously 
described by Josephus, as in the nome or province 
of Heliopolis (Ané. XII. ix. 7; Ptol. Iv. 5. 3); as 
at Leontopolis in the said nome (Jos. Ant. XIII. 
ili, 2); and as 180 stadia from Memphis (BJ ΥἹΙ. 
x. 3), The reference consequently cannot be to the 
nome of Leontopolis, but to a district of the same 
name within that of Heliopolis, The name itself 
was not uncommon, though there is no evidence of 
its application to any site within the nome in 
question. From Memphis to the city of Heliopolis 
the distance approximates closely to that given by 
Josephus; but his language is vague, and allows 
the assumption that he was not calculating the 
distance to the temple of Onias, but to the chief 
town of the province within which the latter was 
situated. North-east of Heliopolis, at a distance 
of 24 miles, is the town of Belbeis, which has been 
suggested as the site of the temple, because it was 
a place of the worship of the goddess Sekhet, who 
has been identified with Bubastis Agria (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. ili. 2; Egypt. Hap. Fund, Seventh Memoir, p. 
20); but Belbeis is both in another nome, and at 
too great a distance from Memphis. Less than 10 
miles north of Heliopolis, and within that province, 
is a mound, Tell el-Yahudiyeh, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the remains of a great Jewish 
cemetery have been found (Zgypt. Eup. Fund, 
Seventh Memoir, 51-53, where, however, IF. Ll. 
Griffith pronounces against the identification with 
the site of the city of Onias on the ground of the 
general character of the antiquities met with, 
though on p. 19 Naville strongly supports it). The 
district is full of traditions of a powerful Jewish 
settlement; and within its limits, if not on this 

articular mound, it is almost certain that Onias 
uilt his temple. R. W. Moss. 


ONIONS (oyna bézdlim, κρόμμνον, cepe, Arab. 
basal).—This word occurs only once in the Bible 
(Nu 115) in connexion with fish, cucumbers, melons, 
leeks, and garlic. The latter two are species of 
the same genus, Allium. ‘The onion is A. Cepa, L. 
It is universally cultivated in the Kast, and enters 
into many cooked dishes and salads. The onions 
of Syria and Palestine have a very sweet taste, 
and, when cooked, do not impart to the breath 
the strong odour which so often forbids the use 
of the onion as an article of diet elsewhere. 
Working men often make their midday meal 
from a loaf or two of bread and a couple of raw 
onions. It is customary to skewer bits of meat 
alternating with segments of onion and tomato, 
and broil them over glowing coals. With fresh 
native bread they make a most savoury and 
appetizing meal to persons accustomed to them. 

G. E. Post. 

ONO (i3\x, once Neh 757 ‘:k).—This city is said in 
1 Ch 813 (B’Qvdv, Α Ὦνώ) to have been built by the 
sons of Benjamin at an early period, and the 
Talmud (Mishna, Hrakhin, ix. 6) states that it 
was fortified by Joshua. There is no mention of 
it, however, in the OT except in books written 
after the Captivity, when it was inhabited by 
Benjamites, Εἶχε 233 (Β Ὠνών, Α Ὦνώ), Neh 6* (‘ the 
plain of Ono’ ‘x nyp3, Β πεδίον Ἔνώ, A π. Qua), 757 
(Β Ὠνώ, A ὮὨνώ»ν), 11% (545. Ὦνώ, BAN* om.). It 15 
noticed with Lod (which see), and in the Talmud 


ONYX 


the two towns with their adjoining territory are 
included in the designation ow nn ΝΣ ‘ valley of the 
craftsmen’ (Jerus. Megillah, i. 1; ef. 1 Ch 4, Neh 
11%), Ono isthe modern Kefr‘And, north of Ludd 
(the ancient Lod or Lydda). Its antiquity is shown 
by its being noticed, along with the last-named 
place, in the lists of Tahutmes III. 6. B.c. 1600. 


Lireratorn.—SWP vol. ii. sheet xiii. ; van de Velde, Mem, 
337; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 86; Guérin, Judée, i. 319 ff. ; 
W. Max Miiller, Asien u. Europa, 83; Buhl, GAP 196f.; G.A. 
Smith, HGHL 1608. Cc. R. CONDER. 


ONUS (Ὠνούς), the form in which the name Ono 
(wh. see), a town of Benjamin, appears in 1 Es 533, 


ONYCHA (nbny shéhaleth, svvt, onyx), — The 
operculum of a shell-fish, called by the Gr. and 
Lat. writers ὄνυξ, onyx, from its resemblance to a 
nail, When burned it emits a pungent, aromatic 
odour, from the combustion of the animal matter 
which it contains. The name, doubtless, applied to 
the opercula of many species of the shells of the 
Strombus tribe in the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. Onycha* is mentioned as one of the com- 
ponents of the sacred perfume (Ex 30%), 

G. E. Post. 

ONYX.—This is the rendering of the Heb. on¥ 
shiham, in AV and RY text (see below), but it is 
impossible to be certain of its correctness. There 
are no cognate words in Heb. literature to throw 
light on the inquiry. The attempts to find an 
etymology in other languages of the same family 
fail absolutely or fall short at the critical point. 


The Arab. ,2.. is, indeed, used in the sense ‘to be 


pale,’ which would suit the onyx fairly well; but 
that meaning is only the secondary, not the radical 


one, The district “wx, Hocheim, in Yemen, pro- 


duced a specially ‘fine onyx; but there are two 
weighty objections against the derivation thus 
suggested, namely, the almost invariable use of 
the article with the Heb. word (θη), and the 


impossibility of # representing 5. Schrader’s con- 


jecture, so far as it goes, is decidedly the most 
helpful. He proposes (COT? i. p. 30) to identify 
the shéham with the Assyro-Babylonian sdméu, 
which means ‘dark,’ and is used as the name of a 
valuable stone from Melukhkha in Upper Baby- 
lonia. Sayce (Hxpos. Times, vii. [1896] p. 306) 
accepts the connexion of the two words, and boldly 
adds, ‘a blue-green stone, probably the turquoise.’ 
In this last particular he is too hasty. Fried. 
Delitzsch (Assyr. Handwéb. p. 4886) holds that the 
adj. sdiméu means ‘dark coloured’: it is used of 
clouds, and of a fruit which is neither white nor 
black. If this is so,—and Pinches agrees with 
Schrader and Delitzsch,—sdmtu would not be the 
right word for the turquoise. 

The Versions are distinctly unhelpful. The 
Pesh, and Targ. have ‘beryl.’ The LXX is alto- 
eether inconsistent with itself: Gn 2” mpdowos; 
Ex 2879 βηρύλλιον ; Ex 257 35° σάρδιος 3 28° 3577 3013 
σμάραγδος ; Ezk 2818 σάπφειρος ; Job 2816 ὄνυξ; 1 Ch. 
292 σόομ. Aq. uses σαρδόνυξ at Gn 212 and ὄνυξ in 
Ex ; Josephus (Anté, 11. vil. 5, and BJ v. v. 7) has 
σαρδόνυξ and ὄνυξ. Vulg. usually employs ony- 
chinus, but at Ezk 28" beryl, and at Job 28% 
sardonyx. Our AV adheres toonyx ; but, curiously 
enough, the RV, whilst retaining this in the text, 
has placed ‘er beryl’ in the marg. of some of the 

assages: cf. Ex 35° 39%, Ezk 28% with Gn 2%, 

x 28% 20 3513.97, Job 2836, 1 Ch 29%. The uncertainty 
of the Versions reappears in the writings of the 


* The form ‘onycha’ is the accus. of Gr, ὄνυξ, Lat. onya, taken 
by Wyclif and Tindale apparently as a nom., and adopted by 
all the Eng. versions (except the Geneva, which hag ‘cleara 
gumme’) Of. Sir 2416, 
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expositors. ‘Beryl,’ ‘carbuncle,’ ‘ chalcedony,’ 
‘onyx,’ and ‘turquoise’ have all had their adher- 
ents. So far as the Bible is concerned, two points 
are clear. (1) The shéham stone was esteemed of 
considerable value. Job 28" calls it ‘the precious 
shoham.’ Ezk 9818 names it amongst the valuable 
stones which bedecked the king of Tyre. It is the 
one gem which finds mention when the offerings of 
the Israelites are enumerated (Ex 35* 5), and when 
the Chronicler recounts the treasures prepared by 
David for the temple (1 Ch 297). (2) It was well 
adapted for engraving. Two shéham stones were 
to be engraven with the names of the twelve tribes, 
six names on each, and were to be set on the 
shoulder-pieces of the high priest’s ephod, Ex 28%!” 
(see art. EPHOD), Again, the middle stone in the 
fourth row of jewels on the high priest’s breast- 
plate, bearing the name of one of the tribes, 
possibly Asher or Manasseh, was a shéham (see 
art. BREASTPLATE OF TILE HtG PRIEST). 

Streeter appears to think (Prec. Stones, p. 214) 
that the claims of the onyx are negatived by the 
fact that the shéham ‘is classed with the ruby, 
topaz, diamond, chrysolite, jasper, sapphire, and 
chrysoprase.’ But the argument is inconclusive. 
And, seeing that the onyx satisfies the two con- 
ditions named above,* we must be content in this 
art. to describe it. Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvil. 24) 
explains the name ὀνύχιον, from ὄνυξ, ‘the finger- 
nail,’ by quoting Sudines, ‘in genima esse can- 
dorem, unguis humani similitudinein,’ and Tleophi. 
(de Lap. \vii.) describes its appearance seca hak : 
τὸ δ᾽ ὀνύχιον, μικτὴ λευκῷ καὶ φαιῷ παρ᾽ ἄλληλα. It 
belongs to the stratified class of silicon stones. 
It lends itself with great readiness to the gem- 
cutter’s and engraver’s art, not only by reason of 
its toughness, moderate hardness, and absence of 
grain, but also because the design, cut in one 
stratum, is thrown into relief by the background 
of anotlier colour. ‘The best stones [for engraving] 
are those with a white layer on a dark ground, 
They are still better when there is a third layer 
above, as white with a reddish or brownish tinge.’ 
In the Oriental onyx there are three layers: that 
at the top, red, blue, or brown; that in the middle, 
white; then a jet black or a deep brown, This 
stone was much used for signets during the Roman 
empire. But it must be admitted that an un- 
stratified gem is really more suited for intaglio 
work. No precious stone varies more in value. 
King (Antique Gems, p. 11) speaks of one the size 
of a crown piece selling for £30. Every one is 
familiar with the specimens that are worth only a 
few pence, 

Occult qualities were formerly ascribed to this, 
as to other gems. Marbodus, master of tlic Cathe- 
dral school of Anjou (1067-1081), and afterwards 
bishop of Rennes, writes of the onyx as follows :— 


‘Called by the onyx round the sleeper stand 
Black dreams, and phantoms rise, a grisly band : 
Whoso on neck or hand this stone displays 
Is plagued with lawsuits and with civil frays; 
Round infants’ necks if tied, so nurses shew, 
Their tender mouths with slaver overflow.’ 
And the same good bishop’s Cives Calestis Patric 
sets forth the symbolism of the sardonyx, which 
may properly be considered a mere varicty of the 
ony x— 
‘Sarponyvx, with its threefold hue, 
Sets fortb the inner man to view ; 
Where dark humility is seen, 
And chastity, with snow-white sheen, 
And scarlet marks his joy to bleed 
In Martyrdom, if faith shall need.’ 


LiITRRATURE.—The books most worth consulting are King’s 
Antique Gems: Middleton's Engraved Gems ; Streeter’s Precious 
Stones. Clapton’s Precious Stones of the Bible is not of much 
1868. J. TAYLOR, 


* Flinders Petrie thinks shoham is the green felspar ; see art. 
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OPEN.—This verb (like aperio and ἀνοίγνυμι) is 
occasionally used in AV (though the use was then 
archaic) in the sense of ‘make known,’,‘ disclose.’ 
Thus Jer 20% ‘Unto thee have I opened my 
cause’ (mp3, LXX ἀπεκάλυψα, Vulg. revelavi, 
Wye. ‘shewide,’ Cov. [wrongly] ‘committe,’ Gen. 
‘opened,’ Douay and RV ‘revealed’*); 2 Es 10% 
‘Of these things which have chanced, these are 
to be opened unto thee’ (hec erant tibi aperienda); 
134 ‘The interpretation of the vision shall I shew 
thee, and I will open unto thee the thing that thou 
hast required’ (adaperiam tibi); 2 Mac 12" ‘who 
liad opened the things that were hid’ (φανερὰ 
ποιῶν; RV ‘who maketh manifest’); Lk 24% 
‘while he opened to us the Scriptures’ (διήνοιγεν) ; 
Ac 178 *Paul... reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered’ (διανοίγων) ; He 4!3 * All things 
are naked διὰ opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do’ ({(τετραχηλισμένα, ἵ RV 
‘laid open before’). Examples in contemporar 
and earlier writers are frequent: Dt 29” Tind. 
‘the secrettes perteyne unto the Lorde oure God 
and the thinges that are opened perteyne unto us’; 
Is 21 Cov. ‘Morover this is the worde that was 
opened unto Esaye the sonne of Amos, upon Luda 
and Ierusalen’; Mt 1025 Tind. ‘There is no thinge 
so close that shall not be openned’ (Wye. ‘ schewid,’ 
Gen. ‘disclosed,’ Rhem. ‘revealed’); 161] Tind. 
‘fleshe and bloud hath not opened unto the that’ 
(them. ‘revealed it to thee’); so Lk 2% 107%, Jn 
1938 («To whom ys the arme of the Lorde opened 2’), 
1 P 5! [all ‘open’ in Tind., ‘reveal’ in Rhem. and 
AV]; Jn 15 ‘all things that [ have heard of my 
father I have opened to you’ (them, ‘notified,’ 
Wyc. and AV ‘made knowen’). Cf. Lk 19beading 
in Rhem. NT, ‘In I[ericho he lodgeth in the house 
of Zacheus the Publicane, and against the mur- 
muring Iewes openeth the reasons of his so do- 
ing’; Gosson, Schoole of Abuse (Arber’s ed. p. 
27), ‘Chiron was... ἃ Reader of Phisicke, by 
opening the natures of many simples’; Lever, 
Sermons (Arber, p. 140), ‘ By God’s ordinaunce the 
scriptures and the preachers of God do open and 
declare that ye be all synners.’ 

We have the same use of the adj. in 1 Ti 5” 
‘Some men's sins are open beforehand, going before 
to judgement’ (πρόδηλοί εἰσι, Vulg. manifesta sunt). 
The AY is from Tindale, the RV gives ‘are evident.’ 
Cf. Ac 2” Wyc. ‘ Befor that the greet and the opun 
day of the lord come’ (ἐπιφανῆ, Rhem. ‘manifest,’ 
AV and RV ‘ notable’); He 7" Wyc. ‘It is opene 
that oure lord is borun of iuda’ {πρόδηλον 3 Tind. 
and others, including AV and RY, ‘ evident,’ Rhem. 
‘manifest ἢ), J. ILASTENGS. 


OPEN PLACE.—1. In AV of Gn 384 Tamar is 
said to have taken her seat ‘in an open place,’ but 
undoubtedly the correct rendering of otyy napa 
(LXX πρὸς ταῖς πύλαις Αἰνάν) is that of RV, ‘in the 
gate of Enaim’; so also read in ν. 3 with RV ‘at 


* In Job 8517 the sanie Ueb. verb is translated ‘opened,’ and 
RV gives ‘revealed’ as here; but it is probable, as the reference 
is to gates (‘Ilave the gates of death been opened unto thee?’), 
that it is rather a mistrans. than an archaism. The LAX has 
ἀνοίγονται ; Vulg. apertee sunt; both Wye. and Coy. have 
‘opened.’ ΓΝ 

t The meaning of this word is known, but it is not easy to 
see the exact nietaphorica] use here made of it. The verb 
τραχηλίζω comes from τρώχηλος, the ‘neck,’ round which a mill- 
stone might be hung (Mt 18%, Mk 942, Luke 172), or a yoke placed 
(Ac 1619), or on which one may affectionately fall (Lk 1529, Ac 
2037), or which may be exposed to the executioner (Ro 16%). 
The verb (which is not found in LXX, and here only in NT) 
follows the last-named use of τρώχηλος (possibly through 
τραχηλισιμός, & technical term for the grip of a wrestler on his 
adversary’s neck). It igs used by Philo frecly in the sense of 
‘bringing to one’s feet,’ ‘having at one’s mercy’; and so in this 
passage it is probably more tlian laid bare (88 if the neck 
were twisted back and exposed to view), rather as Rendall 
(whose tr. is ‘downcast’) ‘bowed down with remorse and 


| shame.’ 
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Enaim’ for ‘openly’ of AV. See art. ENAIM. 
2. In 1 Καὶ 22%=2 Ch 18° Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
have their thrones set up ‘in an open (AV ‘a 
void’) place’ (AVm ‘a floor,’ tVm ‘a threshing- 
floor’) at the entrance of the gate of Samaria. 
The Heb. tia is certainly peculiar, and attempts 
have been made to emend the text. Jlostermann, 
followed by Kittel (in 5801), instead of MYT owabn 
ya δ would read 0155 "93 ‘299 (‘ clothed in their 
robes of state’); Wellhausen (in Bleek’, 249 Anm. 
2) thinks 718 is a dittography of o 712, and would 
simply omit it. This is perhaps favoured by the 
LXX of ] K 22%, which reads merely ἔνοπλοι ἐν ταῖς 
πύλαις (A πύλεσιν) Σαμαρείας, although in 2 Ch 189 
it has ἐνδεδυμένοι στολάς, καθήμενοι ἐν τῷ εὐρυχώρῳ 
θύρας πύλης Σαμαρείας, which is a verbatim rendering 
of the present MT in the latter passage. The Syr. 
VS seems to point to 0772 o'213 (‘ variegated robes’), 
and this is adopted by Bertheau, but the word 
oa is used elsewhere (Gn 31) 1", Zec 6* 5) only of 
animals. Other conjectural emendations are ‘333 
jor ‘purple robes’ (Kamphausen), py "123 ‘ mili- 
tary equipment’ (Benzinger, founding upon LXX 
ἔνοπλοι). With or without 3, the scene of 
Micaiah’s interview with Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
is clearly marked as the open space that would be 
found before the gate of Samaria (cf. Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. p. 132). J. A. SELBIE, 


OPHAI.—See EPHAIL. 


OPHEL (bata, always, except in Is 32 and Mic 
4°, with def, art.; LXX Ὧφαλ, "Οφαλ, “Oder, ᾿Οφλά, 
’Omrdd, Jos. "OddAds).—The name means ‘swelling’ 
or ‘bulge.’ It is used in Dt 287% and 18 58 for 
‘emerods,’ and in 2 K 5% of a hill probably in the 
neighbourhood of Samaria, In the other places 
where the article is used, it refers to a site soutl 
of the temple of Jerusalem; 2 Ch 273 ‘On thie 
wall of Ophel he (Jotham) built much’; 2 Ch 3314 
Manasseh ‘compassed about Ophel and raised it up 
avery great height’; in Neh 8326: 117 it appears 
as the dwelling-place of the Nethinin. 

Josephus in the parallel passages does not men- 
tion Ophel by name. He states that Jotham built 
very great towers, such as were almost inipregnable 
(Ant. IX. xi. 2), and that Manasseh built very 
lofty towers and strengthened the outlying forts. 

One may search in vain for any pronounced 
natural swelling of ground south of the temple 
area at the present day to account for the term 
Ophel; but 1f this word may be applied to an 
artificial mound, the spot where it should be found 
can be at once indicated by pointing to the source 
of the water supply at the Virgin’s Fountain and 
the secret passage in the bowels of Ophel, through 
which it was obtainable within the city. 

The site of Ophel south of the temple enclosure 
is indicated exactly by the accounts given in the 
Book of Nehemiah. The Nethinim who dwelt in 
Ophel repaired the city wall over against the 
water-gate towards the east and the tower that 
lieth out. ‘After them the Tekoites repaired an- 
other piece over against the great tower that lieth 
out, even unto the wall of Ophel’ (Neh 3% 27). At 
the dedication of the walls the company that came 
along the southern walls to the temple, when at 
the fountain gate, ‘went up by the stairs of the city 
of David, at the going up of the wall above the 
house of David, even unto the water-gate eastward’ 
(Neh 1257), This places the water-gate close to the 
southern end of the temple, and Ophel was close 
to the water-gate. 

Josephus in speaking of the southern wall of 
Jerusalem, and moving from west to east, describes 


its bending above the fountain of Siloam, where it | 


also bends again fronting the east at Solomon’s 
pool, and reaches as far as a certain place called 


the Ophlas, where it was joined to the eastern 
cloister of the temple (BJ vy. iv. 2). John held 
the temple and the parts thereto adjoining for a 
great way, as also the Ophlas(v. vi. 1). The next 
day they set fire to the repository of the archives, 
to Acra, to the council liouse, and to the place 
ealled the Ophlas (VI. vi. 3). 

It can thus be ascertained for certain that Ophel 
was situated on the eastern hill on which Jerusalem 
is built, somewhere between tle southern end of 
the temple and Siloam. This is a spur which 
becomes narrow to the south until above Siloam it 
ends abruptly and precipitously. On this spur 
also, according to the account in the Book of 
Nehemiah, are the sepulchres of David, the house 
of the mighty, the city of David, and the house of 
David, so that this must be identical with Zion ; 
but there are other indications elsewhere in the 
OT and in Josephus that the ancient Jerusalem 
was identical with the Acra which is north-west of 
the temple on the same hill as the traditional Holy 
Sepulchre. The only solution appears to be in the 
dual notion of the ancient Jerusalem, one portion 
in Judah over the fountain of the Virgin, called 
Zion, and one portion near the Hammam esh-Shefa 
(a fountain) on the Acra, called Millo. Thus the 
ancient strongholds of Jerusalem were both swell- 
ing mounds, probably of stone and earth—Ophel 
and Millo. 

Stanley in lis note on Ophel (Sin. and Pal. 498) 
points out that the word in later times appears to 
have acquired the meaning of ‘fort,’ as in ᾽Ωβλιάμ, 
‘bulwark of the people,’ the name applied to St. 
James the Just by Hegesippus (Kus. H£ ii. 23). 

According to the narrative of Hegesippus, James 
the Just was cast down from the south-east angle 
of the temple enclosure and was killed below by 
the club of a fuller. He was thus killed close 
to Ophel, and nigh to the spot where a fuller’s shop 
cut in the rock was found during the PZF excava- 
tions, 1867~9 (see Ltecovery of Jerusalem, p. 299). 

See, further, under art. ZION. 

| C. WARREN. 

OPHIR (six, wx only in Gn 10”, vek only in 
1 Kx 10").—A proper name that occurs twelve times 
in OT. 1. Gn 10%=1 Ch 133 (LXX Οὐφείρ) repre- 
sents Ophir as the eleventh of the thirteen sons of 
Joktan, and locates him in the list between Sheba 
and Havilah. Gn 10%? testifies that the name 
designates a people (or land) ‘from Mesha as thou 
goest towards Sephar, the mountain (m. ‘hill 
country ’) of the east.’ 

2. 1 1 9768 (B Σωφηρά, A Zwdapd), 104 and 
2 Ch 9” (LXX Σουφείρ), 1 K 22% (A ’Odelp, B om.), 
and 2 Ch 8% (B Σωφειρά, A Σωφῆρα), with 1 K 10”, 
designate a place to which the Tarshish ships of 
Hiram and Solomon sailed from Ezion-geber, at 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah, and after three 
years returned with gold, silver, precious stones, 
costly woods, ivory, apes, and peacocks. It is not 
specified that Ophir was the source of all these 
products, but simply that such articles were 
brought back by the merchantmen at the end of a 
three years’ cruise. It is quite possible that some 
of these wares were purchased at regular ports to 
which they had been brought by other traders. 
So that Ophir needs not to be sought for at some 
point where all these products were native (cf. 
Cheyne in Expos. Times, July 1898, p. 472). Sub- 
sequent references in the OT, however, Is 13%, 
1 Ch 294 (LXX Σουφείρ), Job 2274 (LXX Σωφείρ), 2815 
(5 Σωφείρ, A ’Qd¢elp), confirm the idea that Ophir 
was at least a gold-producing region. Its product 
in these references is synonymous with the finest 
of that metal. 

The definite location of Ophir is still in dispute. 

Search for it has been made from ancient times. 
| Even the translations of the LXX and the remarks 
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of Josephus (Ant. VIII. vi. 4) point to an opinion as 
to its location. Ancient and current opinions may 
be classified under three heads. Limits of space 
will allow the merest outline of the arguments 
urged for the acceptance of each place. 

(1) On the East Coast of Africa.—For several 
centuries travellers, writers, and scholars of several 
nationalities have found the Solomonic Ophir at 
some point along the eastern coast of Africa. 
Most notable among these were Th. Lopez, J. 
Bruce, Robertson, Montesquieu, d’Anville, Schul- 
tess, and Quatremére. The location of Ophir in 
East Africa, in Mashonaland, opposite the island 
of Madagascar, has won new iriends since the 
German Mauch (Reisende in Ost. Afrikas) made 
his now famous investigations of 1871. He found, 
about 200 miles inland from Sofala, at Zimbabye, 
some remarkable ruins, already described in the 
works of de Barros, a Portuguese traveller of the 
16th cent. The majestic remains of once stately 
buildings now cover one granite mound 400 ft., 
and another 300 ft.in height. The natives have 
preserved among themselves a tradition that white 
men once lived there and carried on extensive 
manufactures. Traces of Phenician pottery, and 
even of mining operations, add to the evidence of 
its former importance. Merensky, a superin- 
tendent of the Berlin Mission (Bettrége zur 
Kenntniss Sid-Afrikas, 1875), reported that 
Arabian travellers regarded these ruins as the 
Ophir of Solomon, and that as far back as A.D. 
1500 the Arabs took gold from those districts. 
Portuguese sailors found near Sofé/a in 1506 two 
Arabian ships laden with gold. The Portuguese 
colonists in this country found many ore mines, 
and even down to the Transvaal may be found 
remains of old ore-smelting ovens. A corollary of 
this view is found in the position of those who find 
Ophir farther north on the coast of Africa—even 
as far as the Red Sea. The latest and most ardent 
advocate of this newer view is Carl Peters (Das 
goldene Oplur Salomos, 1895). Among his array 
of arguments is found this one on the linguistic 
evidence. ‘Chinese astronomy designates the east 
by blue, the south by red, the north by black, and 
the west by yellow.’ ‘The Black Sea is in the 
north, the Red Sea in the south, the Turks call 
the Mediterranean Sea the white, probably a 
change from yellow.’ ‘In Arabic red 15 ehr, and 
Africa is Afir, or the land of the south.’ ‘In Latin 
Afer is used to designate an African, accordingly 
the terms Ophir and Africa are identical.’ Peters 
agrees substantially with those Egyptologists who 
would practically identify Ophir with Punt, the 
great foreign mart of Egypt, especially during the 
reign of queen Hatshepsu of the 18th dynasty (see 
art. Put). W. Max Miller (Asten u. Europa nach 
altdgyptischen Denkmélern, 1893, p. 111 and n. 1) 
locates Punt on the Ethiopian coast of the Red 
Sea, possibly including both sides. The location 
of Ophir in the land of Punt, which is not as yet 
a fixed quantity, introduces many of the same 
questions as the location farther south on the east 
coast. Miller says that the products of Ophir are 
all African, and only at a later date were the 
Indian articles inserted in the list. In the chief 
passage (1 K 10%?) the LXX (B) does not mention 
‘peacocks’ at all, and it ‘must be held to be an 
interpolation.’ But while it is not at all improb- 
able that the ubiquitous Phoenician sailors may 
have touched ports on the east coast of Africa 
in Solomon’s day, arguments based on the ethno- 
graphical representation of Gn 10 positively make 
against this view. 

(2) ln the far Hast.—Among the most notable 
advocates of Ophir’s location at some point in 
the far East we may name the LXX, fa δ 
Reland, Lassen, Jtitter, Thenius, Murchison. 


There are three general locations which deserve 
mention : (4) Ophir is identified with Abhira, a 
nomadic people settled on the east side of the delta 
of the Indus. While gold is not found on the 
coast-line, it could have come from N.W. India 
near Kashmir, Precious stones are found in great 
abundance in India. ‘Sandal-wood’ (Heb. μοῦ, 
var, o5x) corresponds to the Sanscrit valgu or 
valgum; ‘peacocks’ (Heb, 535) is the equivalent 
of the Sanserit ¢vkhi; ‘apes’ (Heb. op) is the 
Indian kapt. Largely, then, on the basis of philo- 
logy and that of the products brought to Solomon, 
Ophir was located near the mouth of the Indus. 
(6) On the basis of the LXX (Ξωφηρά) of 1 K 976-28, 
which indicates India on Coptic authority, Ophir 
has been located (Karl E. v. Baer) on the coasts of 
Malabar, or at Ceylon, whence nearly all of the 
products brought by Solomon’s seamen could be 
found. An old city, Supare or Uppara, in the 
region of Goa, has been identified with Ophir. 
(c) The Malay Peninsula has also had its advocates. 
While von Baer admits that this peninsula yields 
all the products required by the records, he sees an 
insuperable objection in the great distance from 
Ezion-geber. ‘The U.S. Consul, General Wildman 
of Hong Kong (Tales of the Malayan Coast, 1899, 
p- 178f.), spent about eight years in this region, 
and examined with great care the evidence at 
hand. There is a gold-producing Mt. Ophir near 
Johore, and good evidence of other kinds. After 
careful study of the subject, Wildman concludes 
that Ophir is a comprehensive term, embracing the 
entire East, the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, India, 
and even China—the name Ophir being taken 
from this mountain because it marks a central 
point of the region to which Solomon’s ships sailed. 
‘For all ages the gold of the Malay Peninsula has 
been known; from the earliest times there has 
been intercourse between the Arabians and the 
Malays, while the Malayan was the very first of 
the far eastern countries to adopt the Moham- 
medan religion and customs. 1 the articles 
mentioned in the biblical account of Ophir are 
found in and about Malacca in abundance... . 
Peacocks are found [native] only in India and 
Malaya.’ 

(3) In Arabia, Southern or South-Eastern.—Gn 
10 29.509 appears to imply that Ophir was either 
between Sheba and Havilah or in proximity to 
them. The fact that the Joktanites settled in 
Arabia would seem to require that search be made 
for Ophir within that territory. It is of course 
assumed, because it cannot be absolutely proved, 
that this Ophir is identical with the nla from 
which the Pheenician sailors brought their remark- 
able wares to enrich the coffers of Solomon. This 
territory has been the favourite location for Ophir 
from avery ancient day. Among some of its chief 
advocates we may mention Michaelis, Bochart, 
Niebuhr, Gesenius, Vincent, Seetzen, and Rosen- 
miller, One of the most enthusiastic and experi- 
enced advocates of our day is Ed. Glaser (Shizze 
der Geschichte u. Geographie Arabiens, ii, 1890, 
pp. 353-387). He arrays evidence at great length, 
and with commendable skill, to show that all good 
evidence from ancient times points to south- 
eastern Arabia, in the region of the Persian Gulf, 
as the proper location for the Ophir of Solomon’s 
day. outhern and south-eastern Arabia, were 
famed in ancient times for their gold-producing 
"5 according to the testimony of Diodorus 
siculus, Strabo, and Pliny. The gold of this 
region was called apyron (daupov)-gold, because its 
purity was so marked that it needed no smelting. 
It is not improbable that the Greek name for the 
gold of that region (apyron) was ngplied to the 
product, since that name for the land had passed 
out of use. 
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The chief gold-producing lands of the OT were 
found in Arabia, and, for the most part, apparently, 
in the region of the Persian Gulf. We find be- 
sides Ophir: (a) Havilah, Gn 2"* (and 10”); (Ὁ) 
Sheba, Ps 725 (cf. 1 K 1010), Ezk 27%; (ὁ) Parvaim 
(see art. PARVAIM), 2 Ch 3°; and also (ὦ) Uphaz, 
Jer 10°, Dn 10°. Of these, Sheba and Havilah at 
least (and possibly Parvaim) appear to be located, 
according to Gn 1053, in proximity to Ophir. And 
again we should note that Ophir was not simply 
a gold-producing land, but it was so located that 
ships called at its port or ports (1 K 9°"), Glaser 
(p. 368) maintains that the biblical Ophir in the 
narrow sense is the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, extending from the north to Ras Musandum, 
and that in a wider sense it extends to both sides 
of the αὐ. 

In the cuneiform records of Elam, dating from 
prior to B.C. 1000, we find that the territory be- 
tween Susa and the Persian Gulf was called Apirra 
(Apir), and as late as the 8th cent. B.c. the Elamites 
make mention of itas Apir (cf. Hommel, Gesch. Bab.- 
Assyr. Ὁ. 720; also Del., Paradies, PP. 131, 231). 

These regions of the Persian Gulf did not pro- 
duce the full list of articles brought back by the 
Pheenician and Jewish sailors, but the importance 
of this location both for land and sea trade would 
account for the presence in the emporia of trade of 
articles brought from and native in many and far- 
distant lands. 

The trip, too, from Ezion-geber to this region, 
either in the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of Oman, 
and return, in view of the periodical monsoons 
which prevail on the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, 
and the Indian Ocean, would occupy just about the 
required three years. 

aking into account, then, (1) the location of 
Ophir as related to the other names mentioned in 
Gu 10; (2) the gold-producing properties attributed 
to it in the OT; (3) the testimony of ancient 
authorities to its richness in the precious metal ; 
(4) the time required to make the trip in view of 
the annual monsoons; (5) the testimony of the 
cuneiform inscriptions as to the name; (6) the 
cumulative strength of these points,—it seems most 
probable that Ophir was a territory situated in 
south-eastern Arabia, in the region of the Gulfs 
of Oman and Persia. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the many works mentioned in 
the article, see Ritter, Hrdkunde, xiv. 348-431 ; Commentaries 
of Delitzsch and Dillmann on Gn 10%.31, and of Benzinger (in 
Kurzer Hdcom.) and Kittel Gn Nowack’s Hdkom.) on 1 K 926; 
Zockler, Eden, Ophir, Ephraim, 1893; Sprenger, Die alte 
Geographie Arabiens, 1874, p. 49ff.; Goergens, SK, 1878, 
pp. 458-475; Soetbeer, Das Goldiand Ophir, 1880; Keil, Zeb. 
Archdologie, pp. 617-620; Nowack, Lehkrb. ἃ. Heb. Arch. i. 
p. 248; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. Ὁ. 219; E. Meyer, Ges. ἃ. 
Alterthums, i. §§ 185, 187, 304, 307; Herzfeld, andelgeschichte 
d. Juden ἃ. Alterthums, 1879; Lieblein, Handel w. Schifffahrt 
auf dem rothen Beer in alten Zeiten, 1886, p. 142 ff. 

_ Tra M. Price. 

OPHNI (357, lit. ‘the Ophnite’; BA om., Luc. 
"Agvy)).—A town of Benjamin, Jos 18". The site is 
unknown. It may be (but see Dillm. ad loc., and 
Buhl, GAP 173) the later Gophnah of Josephus (BJ 
Ill. ili, 5), now Jufnah, 24 miles N.W. of Bethel. 


See SIP vol. ii. sheet xiv. 


OPHRAH (may possibly ‘fawn,’ feminine of 7). 
—There are both place and personal names in the 
OT which are derived from names of animals 
(Journ. Philol. ix. 92f.]. Ὧν ‘dust,’ “ soil,’ 
suggests a derivation that agrees better with the 
transliterations of LXX). 

4. One of the Benjamite towns enumerated in 
Jos 18 (A ᾿Ιεφραθά, B ᾿Αφρά, Luc. ᾿Αφαρά). It is 
included (18%) in what seems to be a north-eastern 

oup. This agrees with Jerome’s statement that | 


Eusebius’ text is imperfect; in it the name is κώμη 
"Agpj\—Lag. p. 241). The locality so determined 
is a few miles north of Michmash, and consequently 
suits also the Opbrah of 15 13" (LXX Τοφερά, 
Euseb., Jer. Ὀῴφρά). The Philistines are said to 
have sent troops from their camp at Michmash in 
the direction of Ophrah. There is even an indica- 
tion that this direction was northward. Two other 
bands went east and west respectively, it seems, 
and Saul’s troops were on the south. The modern 
et-{'aiyibe, about 5 miles north-east of Bethel, has 
been suggested as the site of the ancient Ophrali 
(Robinson!, ii. 121 ff., more at length in Biblioth. 
Sac. 1845, ii. 398). The place is described as 
strikingly situated on a conical hill, and part of 
the argument is that such a site must certainly 
have been occupied in ancient times. The distance 
from Bethel corresponds with that given by Jerome. 
But nothing more decisive can be urged. The 
suggested correspondence of the modern name 
with the ancient is too hazardous to be assigned 
any weight (Winer® swb voce), The assumption 
that the γον of Jos 15° is identical with Ophrah is 
not well founded, for Ephron is plainly on the 
north-western frontier of Judah. Eusebius’ state- 
ment, therefore, that Ephron was 20 miles north of 
Jerusalem (Lag.? p. 260), does not help to determine 
the site of Ophrah. Negatively it may be argued 
that et-Zaiyibe lies too far north to have been in- 
cluded in Benjamite territory (Dillm. on Jos 18%), 

Six place names, in addition to Ephron, have been 
identified with Opbrah. They are :—(1) γγῖ2ν 2 Ch 
13° (Kethibh yy); (2) ᾿Εφράιμ Jn 1153 (3) ᾿Π φράιμ 
Jos. BJ iv. ix. 9; (4) Ovex 28 18° (Luc. Pogpdcu= 
?o mY); (5) ᾿Αφαίρεμα 1 Mac 1153 ; (6) mpyd na Mic 
1°, Regarding all of them it should be observed 
that the mere fact of their being situated on the 
borders of Judah and Ephraim (or Judea and 
Samaria) leaves it open to identify them with 
Ephron. The names also are as much equivalent 
to ymay as to may, and the testimony of Eusebius is 
that, later, Ephron actually became ᾿Εφράιμ (Lag.? 
p- 260; Jerome calls it Hfraea). A brief statement 
may be made regarding each. (1) Presumably on 
the borders of Judah and Israel, and possibly not 
distant from Bethel, in which case it may be 
Ophrah. (2) See EpHratm. LEusebius identifies 
it with the Ephron of Jos 15° (Liy.? p. 262), and 
50 is against an identification with Ophrah. (3) 
Occupicd by Vespasian on his march from Cezesarea 
to Jerusalem, and named along with Bethel. But 
there is nothing to show that it was near Bethel. 
If it can be assumed that Bethel was in the 
toparchy of Gophna, which is mentioned on the 
same occasion, it might be argued that Ephraim 
was in the toparchy of Akrabatta, too far from 
Bethel to be Ophrah. (4) From Jerusalem this 
town lay in the direction of Ὥρωνήν (B, 28 13%, 
Luc. Σωράιμ). If that name represents Hebrew os 
and stands for Beth-horon (Driver, Sam. ad loe.), 
this Ephraim lay north-west of Jerusalem and 
may be identical with Ephron. The direction is 
the same, and Ephron was known to Eusebius 
as ᾿Εἰφράιμ. All that supports identification with 
Ophrah is an uncertain resemblance of name 
which might equally be claimed for Ephron. (5) 
On the borders of Judea and Samaria (᾿Αφερειμά in 
Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 9). But there is nothing to 
show at what point, whether to the east or west. 
(6) See BETH-LE-APHRAH. The direction of Ephron 
is more suitable than that of Ophrah.—For further 
references to literature see EPHRAIM. 

2. Atown in Manasseh (Jg 61+ 24 82-82 95) dis- 
tinguished from the preceding as Ophrah (LXX 
᾿Εφραθά; in 61} 8” Luc. ’Egpd, in 8% 95 A ᾿Εφράιμ), of 
the Abiezrites (see ABIEZER). It was the home of 


it was vicus Ephrem (Ephraim) 5 Roman miles | Gideon, and is mentioned only in his history and 


from Bethel, eastward (Lag. Onom.? p. 


129; ! in that of his son Abimelech. 
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evidently on the western side of Jordan and within 
easy reach of the plain of Jezreel (Jg 6*",* cf. also 
818), It is natural to suppose that the Abiezrites 
were apprehensive of Midianite attack when they 
took the offensive. Jg 9 does not imply the close 
proximity of Shechem. Abimelech’s relations with 
that town are expressly accounted for by his kin- 
ship. The area within which the site may be 
looked for is accordingly sufficiently wide. No 
modern name closely resembling the ancient has 
been pointed out. (Suggestions in Schwarz, Geog. 
1850, p. 158; van de Velde, Memoir, p. 337; 
PEFSt 1876, p. 197, by Conder, who quotes an 
Arabic translation of Samar. Chron. which gives 
Fer‘ata, 6 miles west of Shechem, for Ophrah). 
Some of the places already named because of their 
identification with Ophrah of Benjamin have also 
been identified with this Ophrah. The third of 
them may have been as far north as to come 
within the boundaries of Manasseh. 

3. A family or clan (B Todepd, A Todopd, Lue. 
᾿Εφράθ) in the tribe of Judah, according to the list 
of the Chronicler (1 Ch 4). There are certainly 
names of towns in this list, and this may be one, 
the Judean Ephron or even the Benjamite Ophrah. 
Border towns may be counted at one time to 
Benjamin, at another to Judah. 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

OR.—There are obsolete uses of this word in 
AV. 1. For before, Ps 90? ‘Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth’; Pr 8% ‘or ever the earth was’; so Ee 12°, 
Ca 612, Dn 6%, Sir 18. ΑἹ] the examples are of 
‘or ever,’ and all are retained in RV. The RV has 
even introduced the phrase into Ee 12-3, The 
Amer. RV allows it in Ps 90? but substitutes ‘while’ 
in Ee 121.2.6. In other writers we find ‘or’ alone, as 
Dn 8% Cov. ‘It wylbe longe or it come to passe’; 
Hos 8° Cov. ‘ How longe wil it be, or they can be 
clensed ?’; Ex 10° Tind. ‘ How longe shall it be, or 
thou wilt submyt thy selfe to me?’ As an ex- 
ample of ‘ or ever’ take Shaks. Hamlet, τ. 11. 188— 

‘Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio.’ 
The word in this sense is probably a corruption of 
Anglo-Saxon aer, which is properly represented in 
modern English by ‘ere,’ but is found in early 
English under various forms, as er, ear, yer.| We 
find also ‘or ere,’ as Milton, Nativity, 85— 
‘The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or ere the point of dawn, 
Sate simply chatting in a rustick row.’ 
And ‘ere ever’ 1s found in Sir 23” ‘He knew all 
things ere ever they were created,’ RV ‘or ever,’ 

2. For cither.—1 8 26 ‘Or his day shall come 
to die; or he shall descend into battle, and perish.’ 
Cf. Shaks, Henry V. τ. ii. 19. - 


‘We pray you to proceed, 
And justly and religiously unfold 
Why tbe law Salique, that they have in France, 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

ORACLE.—A Divine utterance given for man’s 
guidance (2 8 16¥ 525), or the place in which such 
utterances were usually given. In OT the word 
in EV is intended to have the latter meaning in 
1 K 61%, where Solomon, in building his temple, 
makes a Most Holy Place for an oracle, and in 73 
8& 8, 2 Ch 316 4% 59 856, also Ps 282, where, however, 
the correct meaning of the Heb. is given in RVm 

* It may be argued tbat it is not the writer that mentions 
Ophrah (Moore’s J) who localizes the battle in tbe plain of 
Jezreel. Thatdoes not seem to matter, unless it be suggested 
that Ophrah was not Gideon's home in this other source. 
Besides, the grounds for refusing 633 to J may be cballenged, if 
they are only that 8*21 is his and tbat 85 is inconsistent witb 
623 
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flesh was yet betweene their teeth, yer it was chewed’; 1411 
‘How long will it be yer they beleeve me?’ 
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‘the innermost plaoa of thy sanctuary.’* In the 
Apoer. (Sir 33°) it is used in a wider sense of 
any supernatural utterance, and (Sir 36") of the 
manifestation of the Divine Will in Sion. The 
Israelites used to ask for Divine guidance in any 
enterprise (1S 28°) by means of Urim and Thum- 
mim (which see). In NT ‘oracle’ (λόγιον) stands 
for a Divine utterance, and generally refers to OT 
Scriptures, e.g. Ac 738 Moses is said to have re- 
ceived living oracles in the wilderness, 7.¢. com- 
mands from the living God. In Ro 3? the Jews 
are the favoured nation, because to them were 
entrusted the oracles of God. In He 5° the first 
principles of the oracles of God are mentioned as 
needing to be taught afresh to the Hebrews. St. 
Peter says (1 P 4"), ‘If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God.’ 

Among the Greeks till the time of the Persian 
war, oracles were in high repute, that of Delphi 
enjoying the pre-eminence, Answers were given 
either orally, in which case they were usually in 
hexameter verse and of ambiguous interpretation, 
or by signs or dreams. They had a most important 
influence on Gr. colonization, since questions were 
generally addressed to them about the place to be 
Salonisell (Herod. v. 42), The Romans as a nation 
did not consult oracles for divine guidance. 
"ἄρα Nears by means of lots (sortes) was prac- 
tised at Praeneste and other places. In imperial 
times, however, the custom became prevalent, and 
foreign as well as native deities were consulted. 
Lucan (Phars. ix. 577) has expressed in noble 
words the contempt felt by the Romans for 
divination: ‘Non vocibus ullis numen eget,’ ete. 
The emperor Theodosius at the end of the 4th cent. 
forbade the publication of oracles. Sortes Ver- 
giliane had a wide influence in the Middle Ages, 
and recourse to them was forbidden by the Church, 

C, H. PRICHARD. 

ORATOR.—For AV Is 3% (RV ‘enchanter’) see 
DIVINATION. In Ac 24! we are told that ‘the high 
priest Ananias came down with certain elders, and 
with an orator, one Tertullus’: and a short speech 
delivered by Tertullus isgiven. The orator (ῥήτωρ), 
who differed from the professional lawyer (turis- 
consulius or Ὼ νομικός), was the skilled speaker who 
was hired to present the casein court. His train- 
ing was rhetorical not legal, so that he does not 
quite correspond to our barrister. The need of his 
employment arose partly, as was natural, from the 
necessity of having the case well stated, partly 
from the fact that the language of the courts was 
Latin. So Valerius Maximus (ii. 2. 2) quotes it as 
an instance of the manner in which the magistrates 
guarded the majesty of the Roman people, that 
even in Greece and Asia they refused to give 
responsa except in Latin. Many young Romans 
started their oratorical career by practising in the 
provinces. A good illustration of the duties of the 
ῥήτωρ will be found in the lengthy Petition of 
Dionysia to the Prefect (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt. ii. pp. 160, 162). 

A. ὦ. HEADLAM. 

ORCHARD (om pardés, rapddecos).—Pardés, a 
loan-word from the Zend, is used in three places: 
Ee 2° where it is tr? AV ‘ orchards,’ RV ‘ parks,’ 
Vulg. pomaria ; Ca 415 AV and RV text ‘orchard,’ 
tVim ‘paradise,’ Vulg. paradisus; Neh 28 AV and 
iV text ‘forest,’ RVm ‘park,’ Vulg. saltus. Doubt- 
less the term purdés (probably ‘enclosure’) had the 
same generic meaning as ganndA, including gardens, 


*Tbe EV tr ‘ oracle’ follows Aq. and Symm. χρηματιστήριον 
(Vulg. oraeulwm) on the incorrect theory that the Heb, term 
V3] (wbich really means ‘tbe part behind’) was derived from 
N27 ‘speak’ (see Of. Leb. Lex. 8.v.). ‘Oracle’ is also uniform 
tr.in RVm of xd (AV Burpny), ¢.g. 2 K 95, Ts 131 1425 161 ete., 
and in text of Pr 301 311 (AV ‘ prophecy’), where the same Heb 
term occurs. 


! 
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orchards, and parks. Hence it is legitimate to tr. 
it by different words according to the context. It 
is applied by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 10) to the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon. Xenophon (Anad, i. 287) 
describes a park ΞΕ to Cyrus, like the game 
preserves of Europe, under this name. 

G. E. Post. 

ORDER (like ‘ordain’ from Lat. ordo, ordinis, 
and through the French ordre, a form which arose 
from the old Fr. ordene, ordine by changing 1 to 
r, a8 in diacre from diaconus, and Londres from 
Londinum—see Brachet, Fr. Etymol. Dict. § 163 ; 
οἵ. also ‘coffer’ and ‘coffin,’ the same in origin 
and formerly also in meaning).—The subst, ‘order’ 
has the following meanings in AV— 

1. Position or proper fe, Ezk 41° ‘One over 
another, and thirty in order’ (n'>y8); 1 Co 15% ‘Every 
man in his own order’ (ἐν τῷ ἰδίῳ τάγματι) ; Lk 18 
‘He executed the priests’ office before God in the 
order of his course’ (ἐν τῇ τάξει); 1 Co 142 ‘Let all 
things be done decently and in order’ (κατὰ τάξιν). 
The phrase ‘in order’ has this meaning. It 
occurs frequently with the verbs ‘lay,’ place,’ 
‘set,’ always as the tr. of a simple verb, as 1 Co 
11* ‘The rest will I set in order when I come’ 
(διατάξομαι). Once (Ps 405) the Heb. verb Fly to 
arrange, is tr. ‘reckon up in order.’ 

In Lk 18, Ac 114 1823* χαθιξὴς is translated ‘in order.’ The 
meaning is in proper sequence; but Blass, writing on Lk 13, 
disputes that meaning, and holds that the reference is not to 
arrangement, but to completeness. St. Luke promises not a 
chronological arrangement of events, but a complete record so 
far as he could gather it; St. Peter, in his narrative of the 
reception of the Gentiles, did not omit any important fact. See 
Philology of Gospels, p. 18f. 

2. Position in office, rank.—This is the meaning 
of Ps 110* ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek’ (Heb. [723] dibhrah, found 
also in Ec 318 74 853 in the phrase ΠῚ ΟΣ ‘ because 
of’), which is so often quoted in the Ep. to 
the Hebrews (5° 10 6% 711 δί8. 171. 21), according to the 
LXX rendering xara τὴν τάξιν, The Eng. phrase 
comes from the Vulg. secundum ordinem. The 
reference is to the position of Melchizedek as both 
priest and king. Cf. Wyclif, Select Eng. Works, 
11, 12], ‘Lucifer wiste ‘bak God moste be above 
hym, bot he coveyted an ordir in servise of God 
whiche that God wolde not.’ 

3. Arrangement or orderly array, Job 10" ‘A 
land of darkness... without any order’ (6 710 3 0}); 
Col 25 ‘joying and beholding your order’ (ὑμῶν τὴν 
τάξιν, Lightfoot, ‘ your orderly array’: Ltft. thinks 
it is a military metaphor, suggested by St. Paul’s 
enforced companionship with the soldiers of the 
Pretorian guard ; but Abbott holds that the idea 
of a well-ordered State lies much nearer than that 
of an army—see Abbott in Intern. Crit. Com.); 
1 Es 1° ‘The priests and Levites ... stood in 
very comely order’ (e’mrperas) ; Wis 7” ‘She [wis- 
dom] is more beautiful than the sun, and above all 
the order of the stars’ (ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν ἄστρων θέσιν ; 
Vulg. super omnem dispositionem stellarum, RV 
“above all the constellations of the stars,’ RVm 
‘above every arrangement of stars’); 1 Mac 6% 
‘They marched on safely and in order’ (reray- 
μένω). In Jg 17 for ‘a suit of apparel’ (Heb. 
23 32) the margin has ‘an order of garments,’ 
which is an attempt to translate the Heb. literally. 
Here may be noticed the obsolete phrase ‘take 
order for,’ which occurs in 2 Mac 477‘ As for the 
money that he had promised unto the king, he 
took no good order for it’ (οὐδὲν εὐτάκτει ; Vulg. 
nihil agebat ; Wyc. 1388 ‘he dide no thing’; Cov, 
‘he dyd nothinge therin’; Gen. ‘he toke none 
order for it’; RV ‘nothing was duly paid,’ RVm 


*The only remaining occurrences of χαθεξῆς are Lk 81 ἐν σῷ 
παιθεξῆς, AV ‘afterward,’ RV ‘soon afterwards’; and Ac 3%4 ἀπὸ 
. tay καθεξῆς, AV ‘from... those that follow after,’ RV 


‘from , . . them that followed after.’ 


ORDER 


‘was in due order’), The Eng. phrase means to 
make proper arrangements to secure a particular 
end. We find it in Rhem. NT, note to Jn 19% 
‘The marvelous respect that Christ had to his 
mother, vouchsaving to speak to her, and to take 
order for her even from the crosse in the middes of 
his infinite anguishes and mysteries aworking for 
mankind,’ as well as in the note to Αο 1913, Cf, 
also Knox, Hist. 366, ‘He had there also taken 
order for the home coming of the Earle of Lennox’ ; 
and Rutherford, Letters, No. xviii. ‘I hope our 
Lord, who sent His angel with a measuring line in 
his hand to measure the length and breadth of 
Jerusalem, in token he would not want a foot 
length or inch of his own free heritage, shall take 
order with those who have taken away many acres 
of His own land from him.’ A similar phrase is 
found in 1 Mac 164 ‘Simon was visiting the cities 
that were in the country, and taking care for the 
good ordering of them’ (φροντίζων τῆς ἐπιμελείας 
αὐτῶν). For the general use of the word in this 
sense of orderly arrangement, ci. Forty-Two Articles 
of 1553 (Gibson, i. 71), ‘profitable for an ordre and 
comelinesse’ (Lat. ad ordinem et decorum); Spenser, 
FQ τι. ix. 15— 


‘But soone the knights with their bright-burning blades, 
Broke their rude troupes, and orders did confound.’ 


4, Prescribed custom, 1 Ch 682 1513 ‘we sought 
him not after the due order,’ 2351, 2 Ch 8% ‘He 
appointed, according to the orderof David his father, 
the courses of the priests to their service’ (Heb. 
always mishpdt); 1 Es 16 ‘Offer the passover in 
order’ (ἐν rdéa). Cf. Rogers’ note on Ly 75 ‘ Tres- 
pace after the order of the scrypture signifyeth 
somtyme all the lyffe past which we have lyved in 
infidelyte.’ The modern meaning of ‘command’ 
easily arose out of this. Itis not found in AV, but 
the following passages approach it, 1 Es 810 ‘T have 
given order, that such of the nation of the Jews 
. « « ag are willing and desirous, should go with 

thee’ (προσέταξα): 1 Mac 9° ‘He could no more 
speak anything nor give order concerning his 
house’ (ἐντείλασθαι) ; 1 Co 161 ‘As I have given 
order to the churches of Galatia’ (ὥσπερ διέταξα, RV 

‘as I gave order’). 

The verb ‘to order’ is always used in the obso- 
lete sense of place properly, arrange, or direct. 
Thus Lv 24° ‘He shall order the lamps upon the 
pure candlestick’; Jer 46° ‘Order ye the buckler 
and shield, and draw near to battle’; Job 234 ‘I 
would order my cause before him’; Ps 119**8 «Order 
my steps in thy word’; Jg 6% ‘Build an altar... 
in the ordered place’; 1315 ‘How shall we order 
the child?’; Jth 216 ‘Heranged them, as a great 
army is ordered for the war’; Wis 81 ‘Sweetly 
doth she [wisdom] order all things’ (διοικεῖ, Vulg. 
disponit) ; 938 ‘That he should. . . order the world 
according to any ἢ (διέπῃ, Vulg. ee 1018 
15', Sir 95 ‘Order thy way aright.’ Cf. Ps 405 Pr. 
Bk., and other passages (geen in Driver's Par. 
Psalter, Ὁ. 478); also Fuller, Holy Warre, 185, 
‘The Christians were ordering themselves in aray’; 
More, Utopia, ii. 7 (Robinson’s tr.), ‘They define 
virtue to be life ordered according to nature’; and 
Shaks. Mich. 17. ττ. ii, 109— 

‘ If J know how or which way to order these affairs, 
Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 
Never helieve me.’ 

Orderly, which is properly an adj., is used as 
an adv. in Ac 21* ‘thou thyself also walkest 
orderly.’ Cf. Jer 8911 Coy. ‘it was orderly sealed’; 
Golding, Calvin’s Job, 571, ‘We know that in God’s 
Church all things ought to be handled orderly and 
comely, as Saint Paule sayth’; and Pr. Bk. ‘The 
New Testament... shall be read over orderly 

every year thrice.’ RV introduces the word as an 
adj. into Jg 6%, 1 Ti 83, J. HASTINGS. 


ORDAIN, ORDINANCE 


ORDINATION 631 


ORDAIN, ORDINANCE.—There are eleven Heb. 
or Aram. words translated ‘ordain’ in the OT of AY, 
and in the Apocr. and NT no fewer than twenty- 
one Greek words* are so translated. When we add 
three Lat. words found in 2 Es we see that the 
Eng. verb had a wide range of meaning. Its 
meanings may, notwithstanding, be gathered 
under four heads. 1. Yo put in its proper place 
(the deriv. of the word is ordo, ordinis=‘ order’), 
make ready for any purpose. Thus Lk 1416 Tind. 
‘A certayne man ordened a greate supper, and 
bade many’; Ac 6% Wyc. ‘Thei ordeyneden false 
witnessis’; He 105 Tind. ‘A bodie hast thou 
ordeyned me’; Berners, /roissart, 18, ‘There was 
ordained three great battles (=divisions) afoot’ ; 
and Shaks. Rom. and Jul. Iv. v. 84— 

‘All things that we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral.’ 
In AV this meaning is found in Ps 7:8 ‘ He or- 
daineth his arrows against the persecutors,’ 132!%, 
1Ch 17°, Is 30%, Hab 113, He 9% 2 To bring 
into existence, establish, as Dt 32° Tind. ‘Is not he 
thy father and thyne owner? hath he not made 
the and ordeyned the?’; Mk 7:3 Tind. ‘Making 
the worde of God of none effecte, through youre 
awne tradicions which ye have ordeyned’; 12} 
Tind. ‘A certayne man planted a vineyarde... 
and ordeyned a wyne presse’; He 83! Tind. ‘He 
that ordeyned all thinges is god’; Shaks. 1 Henry 
VIL τν. i. 88.- : 


‘When first this order was ordained, my lords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth.’ 
So in AV, Nu 288 ‘It is a continual burnt offering, 
which was ordained in Mount Sinai for a sweet 
savour,’ 1 K 123% 83, Pg 8% 3, [s 9613, 2 Es 6%, Sir 7). 
3. ΤῸ decree or enact: thus Trish Articles of 
Religion (1615), art. 11, ‘God from all cternity did 
by his unchangeable counsel ordain whatever in 
time should come to pass’; Milton, PL vii. 187— 

*To Him 

Glory and praise whose wisdom had ordained 

Good out of evil to create.’ 
In AV this meaning occurs in Est 957 ‘The Jews 
ordained ... that they would keep these two 
days,’ 1 Es 674 823, 2 Hs 7117 8, To 1° 87, Ad. Est 14°, 
| Mec 4°74, 1 Co 27, Eph 2 4. To destine, sect 
apart, appoint. This is the most frequent use of 
the word in AV, but it must not be confounded 
with the modern eecles. use, which does not occur. 
It is found in 2 K 235, 2 Ch 1116 ‘IIe ordained him 
priests for the high places,’ Jer 15, Dn 2%, 1 Es 85, 
Ad. Est 13%, Wis 95, Sir 4810, 1 Mac 35 10”, Mk 3%, 
Jn 15%, Ac 1% 10# 1348 1458 164 1731, Ro 710 13!, 1 Ti 
2’, Tit 15, He 5! 83, Jude’. Cf. Gn 244 Tind. 
‘The same is she that thou hast ordened for thy 
servaunte Isaac’; Shaks. 7 Henry VJ, τ. i. 171— 

‘To Eltham will I, where the young king is, 

Being ordained his special governor, 
And for his safety there I'll best devise.’ 
Ordinance. — The translators of the Rhemish 

version complain of the ‘corrupt translation of 
Heretikes’ in rendering δικαιώματα in Lk 16 by 
‘ordinances.’ Their own word is ‘ justifications,’ 
and they say, ‘This word is so usual in the Scrip- 
tures (namely [=especially] in the Psal. 118) to 
signifie the commaundements of God, because the 


*The Heb. words are; Avy Nu 286, 1 Καὶ 1232.33: 45°] Oh 922, 
Ps 82; Oy or OY 1 Ch 179, Ps 815, Hab 112: ΪΠ) 2 K 23, Jer 15; 
Toyn 20h 1115; pan Pe 88; soy Ps 1327, Is 3093; Sym pg 713; 
ΠΡ Is 2612; o*pn Est 927; x39 or 93D Dn 224, And the Greek 
words: ἀναδεΐπνυμωα 1 Es 823 γίνομαι Ac 122; γράφω To 185 
διατάσσω 1 Co 711 914, Gal 3195 δίδωμι 1 Es 899+ δογματίζω 1 Es 

3 ἐκτίνω Sir 710) ἐπ τάσσω ΤῸ 87 5 ἵστημι 1 Mac 459 749: xebie 
τῆμι 1 Mac 355 1020, Tit 15, He 51833 χαταγρώφω Sir 4819: χατα- 
σπευάζω Wis 9%, He 96; xpivw Ac 164; ὁρίζω Ad. Est 149, Ac 1042 
1721; obo Mik 3143 προγράφω Jude4t; προετοιμάζω Eph 210: 
προορίζω 1 Oo 27; τάσσω Ad. Est 136, Ac 1348, Ro 181; τίθημι In 
1516, 1 Ti 27; χεροτονέω Ac 1423, The words in 2 Es are conservo 
G49, dispono 711, ordino 813, 


keeping of them is justification, and the Greeke is 
alwaics so fully pt lag τόν δ to the same, that 
the Heretikes in this place (otherwise pretending 
to esteeme much of the Greeke) blush not to say, 
that they avoid this word of purpose, against the 
justification of the Papists. And therefore one 
[8628] useth Tullies word forsooth, in Latin con- 
stituta, and his scholars in their English Bibles say 
Ordinances.” The word is, however, used by the 
‘Heretikes’ for δικαίωμα only thrice, Lk 1°, He 
gi. 10, For other Heb. and Greek words it is fre- 
quently employed, but the meaning is always 
‘that which has been ordained or appointed,’ 
‘Ordnance’ (the appointed size or bore of acannon, 
thence transferred to the cannon itself) is the same 
word, and was not distinguished in spelling in Old 
English. Thus Erasmus, Commane Crede, fol. 31, 
‘This fayth doth arme us, and make us bolde 
without ony feare, and invincible agaynst all the 
engynes and all the ordinaunce of the world and of 
the deville.’ J, HASTINGS. 


ORDINATION.—It is not easy to trace in NT 
any precise form of ordination or consecration to 
ecclesiastical office. When our Lord sent forth 
the Ten (Jn 20°) He breathed on them, and 
said, ‘Receive (a gift of the) Holy Spirit,’ ete, 
But this is a consecration rather of the whole 
body than of the individuals present; and at all 
events we do not find the symbolism repeated. 
The Seven (Ac 6%) were chosen by the people and 
set before the apostles, who prayed and laid their 
hands on them. The consecration of Barnabas 
and Saul (Ac 13*3) for their work was by direct 
command of the Holy Spirit—there is no election 
this time, but the prophets and teachers fast aud 
pray, and iy their hands on them, and so dismiss 
them. In the course of their journey (Ac 14%) 
they appoint (χειροτονήσαντες as 2 Co 8%—mere 
appointment, not laying on of hands) elders in 
every church, and after prayer with fastings 
commend them to the Lord. This is all that 
we hear of the consecration of elders. Timothy 
held a higher position. He is told (1 Ti 3) what 
sort of men bishops ought to be, and (5) how to 
deal with them. But 5” (lay hands hastily on 
no man) cannot refer to ordination, for the whole 
current of thought 19:5 runs on offenders, not on 
officials (Ellicott, Hort, ete). But what of 
Timothy’s own consecration? In 1 Ti 1% the 
apostle commits this deposit to him ‘according 
to the prophecies which led the Ἰὼ" to thee’ (κατὰ 
Tas προαγούσας ἐπὶ σὲ προφητείας), He is also told 
(414) not to neglect ‘the gift that is in thee, which 
was given to thee through prophecy with the laying 
on of the hands of the body of elders’ (διὰ προφητείας 
μετὰ ἐπιθέσεως τῶν χειρῶν τοῦ mpeoBureplov), And 
he is further reminded (2 ΤΊ 1*) to stir into flame 
‘the gift of God which is in thee through the 
laying on of my hands’ (διὰ τῆς ἐπιθέσεως τῶν χειρῶν 
pov). 

These passages fall into two sharply contrasted 
groups. (a) The Seven are chosen by the people, 
the elders in Ac 14% seem nominated by the 
apostles. After that, they are commended to 
God with prayer, joined in one case to its cus- 
tomary accessory of fasting, in the other to its 
natural symbolism of the laying on of hands. 
(6) Saul and Barnabas are nominated by the 
Holy Spirit through prophecy, and also Timothy ; 
for ‘the prophecies which led the way to thee’ 
must have been commands to separate Timothy 
as Saul and Barnabas were separated before. 
After that, hands are laid,—in the earlier case 
by the prophets and teachers with prayer and 
fasting ; in the later by St. Paul and the body of 
elders, pretty certainly at Lystra. This close 


parallel seems to establish ILort’s contention, that 
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Timothy’s consecration was not to a definite church 
office, but to the work of an evangelist (2 Ti 45), as 
St. Paul’s companion in the place of Barnabas. 
See, further, Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, 1897, 
and cf, art. LAYING ON OF HANDS. 
Η. M. GWATKIN. 

OREB and ZEEB (Ξ ἦν, 38) ‘raven,’ ‘ wolf,’ Ὡρήβ, 
Z748).—Two Midianite princes captured and slain 
by the Ephraimites after Gideon’s victory, Jg 7° 
8°, Ps 834, Is 10%, cf. 94, The places where they 
fell were remembered by the Rock of Oreb and the 
Wine-press of Zeeb, perhaps near the point where 
the Wady Far‘ah in Ephraim falls into the Jordan 
(Moore); Osh el-Ghurab in Judah (Conder) seems 
too far south. It is noticeable that Oreb and Zeeb 
are animal names, such as occur in the totem stage 
of society. In times when totemism prevailed, 
clans were often named after animals; so it has 
been suggested that Oreb and Zeeb were names of 
Midianite clans (Stade, GVJi. 189): if they were 
individuals, the names would belong to the stage 
when the totem tribe was passing into a national 
organization of society (Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 
114). According to Is 1036 the slaughter of Midian, 
not of the chiefs alone, took place at the rock of 
Oreb; but this divergence from the narrative in 
Jg is merely an inaccuracy of tradition, and need 
not imply a different account. The narrative, Jg 
74-8, is assigned to E; parallel to this is another 
account, Jg 8.1 J, in which the Midianite chiefs 
are kings, and their names Zebah and Zalmunna 
(wh. see). See art. GIDEON and note tt. 

G. A. COOKE. 

OREN (fs ‘fir-tree’; B ᾿Αραιὰ καὶ ᾿Αμβράν, A 
’Apdv).—A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Chi 2%. The correct- 
ness of the MT vocalization is doubtful; perhaps it 
should be mx=‘ wild goat’ (ef. Gn 36%=1 Ch 1%, 
and Stade, GVJi. 409). 


ORGAN.—See MuSIc. 


ORION.—The common noun ὅς! is of frequent 
occurrence in OT, especially in the Wisdom litera- 
ture, and is regularly tr‘ ‘fool’ or ‘foolish.’ At 
Am 5°, Job 9° 38%! our Versions have correctly 
treated it as a proper noun, and rendered it by 
‘Orion.’ At Is 13” the true tr® of the same word 
is ‘and the Orions thereof,’ ὅ.6. the great constella- 
tions such as Orion. It has also been suggested 
that at Job 15” késil (Orion) should be substituted 
for kese@ (flanks); but this is very doubtful. Sa‘adya, 
Abulwalid, and others have thought that /ésil is 
Canopus in Argo, the second brightest star in our 
heavens [ef. Am 5°]. The evidence of the ancient 
VSS is strongly in favour of the identification 
with Orion. The LXX has ὁ Ὦρίων at Is 13", 
Job 381; Jerome, ‘Orion’ at Am 58, Job 9°; the 
Targ. xp; (giant) at Is 13”, Job 99 38%; the Pesh. 
gabara (giant) at Am 5%, Job 9° 3851, The devia- 
tions, such as “Eowepos (LXX, Job 9°) and ‘ Arc- 
turus’ (Jerome, Job 38%), do but illustrate the 
admitted fact that absolute certainty on these 
points is unattainable. The literal meaning of the 
Heb. word falls in with the evidence just adduced, 
if hésil=‘ fleshy,’ ‘fat,’ and, as overloaded with 
fat, ‘foolish and arrogant.’ It would therefore 
easily become the name of a giant who was sup- 
posed to have rebelled against God, and after his 
death was punished by being chained in the 
heavens. Job 38%! seems to sanction this; the 
word méshékoth having, indeed, been rendered 
‘girdle’ by Hitzig, but more probably meaning, 
like the cognate Arabic word, ‘ bands’ or ‘ fetters.’ 
On this interpretation the stars which we call the 
Belt are looked on as a chain which none but the 
Almighty can unloose, and the poet’s thought was 
that God alone can ‘release the earth from 
Winter’s sterile bands.’ [ must, however, be 


admitted that there is no other proof of the 
Ifebrews having conceived of this constellation as 
a chained figure. The attempt to show that Orion 
and Nimrod are identical must be pronounced a 
failure. The Chron. Pasch. says that in Orion 
the Persians saw Nimrod. Josephus (Ané. I. v. 2) 
makes the latter a rebel against God [cf. Dante, 
Inferno, xxxi. 41-81, Purg. xii. 33-35]; the later 
Arabic writers speak of him as chained in heaven 
for haughtiness. But these witnesses are too late 
to be of much value. The Bab. Talmud (Bera- 
choth 586) refers to the visibility of Orion during 
the hot season,—our dog-days,—saying that but for 
the heat of Orion the world could not stand the 
cold of the Scorpion, and but for the cold of the 
Scorpion could not stand the heat of Orion. In 
this connexion it should be remembered that in 
Syria this constellation is visible during a greater 
part of the year than with us, and rises 17° higher 
above the horizon. 

The mythological fancy of many nations has 

layed around these brilliant stars. New Zea- 

anders called the Belt the Elbow of Mani or the 
Stern of Tamererete’s canoe. Norsemen saw in it 
Frigga’s Spindle. To the Esquimaux these stars 
were seal-hunters who lost their way home. In 
classic legend Orion is a handsome Bootian giant 
and hunter. The Odyssey, xi. 309, 310, says of 
Otus and Ephialtes— 
οἷς δὴ μηκίστους θρέψε ζείδωρος ἄρουρα 
καὶ πολὺ καλλίστους METS γε κλυτὸν ᾿Ὥριωνα, 
Again, xi. 572-575— 
Tov δὲ peer’ ᾿Ὡρίωνα πελώριον εἰσενόησα 
θήρως ὁμοῦ εἰλεῦντα κοιτ' ἀσφοδελὸν λειμοῶν ας 
τοὺς αὐτὸς χωτίπεφνεν EV οἰοτόλοισιν δρεσσιν 
χερσὶν ἔχων ῥόπαλον παγχάώλκπκεον, αἰὲν ἀαγές. 
In the Jliad, xviii. 486, the σθένος ᾿ρίωνος forms 
part of an enumeration of important star groups. 
The Egyptians recognized in Orion (whom they 
called Saha) the soul of Horus. The constellation 
is represented in the round zodiac which was dis- 
covered at Denderah and in the astronomical 
drawings in the Ramesseum at Thebes. The 
most interesting mythology, so far as Orion is 
eoncerned, is that of the Euphrates valley. In 
the ancient star-maps of that land Orion is ἀπο 
as Duwuzi (=Tammuz, Ezk 815), and appears asa 
hunter accompanied by his dogs. In the earliest 
ages the sun was the great heavenly hunter; 
afterwards Orion took his place. Hence the dogs 
of the latter hunt the hare (the moon). Aratus, 
in the Phenomena, writes— 
‘ And ceaselessly beneath Orion's feet 
The hare is ever chased.’ 

With respect to the name, Brown remarks: ‘ His 
name Urion- Aorién - Oarién - Orién would = an 
original Akkadian Uru-anna (** Light of Heaven,” 
v.€. the sun), as the moon is Uru-ki (** Light of the 
earth”).? Hommel says that the Sumerian name 
was shu-gi. 

LITERATURE.—See Brown, ‘Celestial Equator of Aratus,’ p. 457 
of Trans. of Ninth Cong. of Orientalists, and literature referred 
to in notes there; also, in same Zvrans., Hommel, ‘Bab. und 
ZEgyp. Géttergeneal.,’ p. 234, J. TAYLOR. 


ORNAMENT is in RV the tr® of Ἢν in every 
instance except Pr 25", where the Heb. is‘?n. In 
other instances RV gives a more specialized render- 
ing for ‘ornament’ of AV: as ‘chaplet’ (livyah, 
Pr 15 4°); ‘garland’ (pé@ér, Is 617°); ‘crescents’ 
(sahdrénim, Jg 821 36); ‘anklets’ (dkhasim, Is 
318); ‘ankle-chains’ (zédddéth, Is 3%); ‘ plating’ 
Caphuddah, Is 30"). This last pelea y refers to 
the richly embroidered cloth with which the image 
was partly covered. At the present day, in a 
shrine-chamber there is such a cloth spread over 
the ridge of the stone-tomb on which the devotee, 
usually a woman interceding with regard to child- 
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lessness, sits while making the petition and vow 
to the saint. The same belief in the immanence of 
power and personality in the clothing is seen in 
Elisha’s taking of Elijah’s mantle (2 Καὶ 2%), the 
obtaining of St. Paul’s handkerchiefs (Ac 191%), 
and in the superstitious use of holy relics generally. 
RV has ‘apparel’ instead of ‘ornament’ in 1 P 3%. 

The Bible abounds in references to the apprecia- 
tion of ornament, and at the present day in the 
East the love of decoration 1s deep-seated and 
universal. The laying aside of ornaments appears 
in Ex 33*7 as a token of mourning. One of the 
eminent services rendered by Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian archeology has been the revelation of the 
wonderful proficiency to which these nations had 
attained in the cutting and setting of gems, and 
in the designing of gold and silver ornaments. 

The investigation of the place and value of orna- 
ment in the Bible does not necessarily imply that 
the Oriental estimate is faultless because it is 
interwrought with Scripture metaphor and teach- 
ing. The Bible does not difler from other litera- 
ture when referring to the customs and preferences 
of those addressed, the one requirement being that 
the statements should correspond with fact. The 
same simple recognition of things as they are that 
characterizes its references to natural and _ in- 
dustrial surroundings and family relationships 
also marks its allusions to the Oriental love of 
ornament, and its illustrative use of articles of 
beauty and decoration. 

Oriental life is pervaded by the charm of the 
picturesque and the attractiveness of whatever is 
unique or magnificent. The reality of the gratifi- 
cation afforded by it is evidenced by the presence 
of ornament in little things, and its preservation 
even when in conflict with comfort and activity. 
Male costume has many embellishments that we 
are accustomed to regard as feminine, and the last 
stage is often reached in which the man proclaims 
the apparel. ‘The day-labourer feels himself to be 
on 8 higher level if he can wear a shirt with loose 
pendant sleeves and a skirt long enough to reach 
the ground. Until quite recent times the wearing 
of soft woollen cloth was jealously restricted to 
the patriarchal emirs and ruling families (cf. Lk 
7:5), An Oriental cabman in arranging his coloured 
head-napkin for protection from the sun crosses it 
under the chin and throws the loose ends over his 
shoulders to hang down the back and wave in the 
wind. In the course of an hour he may have to re- 
arrange it several times, but hc never ties a knot 
or fastens it with a pin, as that would destroy the 
picturesqueness of the flowing form. A_photo- 
graph always shows the cheek that has a mole or 
‘beauty spot.’ The common water-jar, in addition 
to its own beauty of form, has usuallya waved line of 
etching or colour-stain around the neck. Camels 
and donkeys have the hair cropped so as to show 
ornamental patterns on the legs. The stonework 
of the village fountain generally has some orna- 
mental treatment. Doors of peasants’ houses have 
intricate geometrical patterns. J1ouses are built 
in alternate layers of dark and light coloured 
stone. The arch,abounds in the humblest archi- 
tecture. The lattice-screen covering the lower 
half of the window is ornamentally developed in 
Jemon and walnut wood into the beautiful and 
intricate meshrabiyeh work. Infants in swaddling- 
clothes have the edges of the eyelids blackened 
with antimony from the paint-horn (cf. the name 
Keren-happuch, Job 4214), the finger-nails stained 
with the raw-sienna brown of henna-dye (Ca 1! 
418). and the little wrist is adorned with a few 
bangles of coloured glass. The appearance of 
unusual beauty in a child, as in the case of Moses, 
is such a source of gratification to the parents that 
the fact must not be referred to without reverent 


allusion to the Giver of all good. Such particulars 
from the common life of the people indicate the 
ceneral attachment to ornament, and suggest that 
any symbolical use of things outwardly ornamental 
would receive easy and sympathetic recognition. 

The chief materials of ornament are those which 
Achan coveted (Jos 7), namely, gold and richly- 
woven cloth. Ornaments of gold, silver, and 
copper are still worn by women in the nose and 
ears, on the neck, arms, and ankles, as alluded to 
in the Bible. 


- ον χὰ 
— —_ See 


FEMALE ORNAMENTS >; HORN, BELT-BUCKLES, BRACELETS, AMULETS. 


The attachment to jewellery (Jer 2°) was 
recently illustrated in the Lebanon in the case 
of ἃ young wife who, in a time of dangerous sick- 
ness, had the picture of the Virgin brought from 
the church, and tied to the frame her best pair of 
ear-Tings as a votive-prayer for recovery. Shortly 
afterwards, her husband found her weeping, and, 
guessing the cause of her distress, assured her that 
he meant to buy back the ear-rings from the priest ! 

In the Arabian Nights there is constant allusion 
to the beautiful clothes worn by the heroes and 
heroines whose exploits are recorded. L.ucian, in 
his Dialogues of the Dead (‘ The Pagan Olympus’), 
contrasts the gorgeous appearance of the Oriental 
divinitics with the simple elegance of the Greek 
images. The tendency to exeess in ornament led 
Milton to describe the East as the home of “ bar- 
baric pearl and gold’ (Par. Lost, ii. 4). 

It is this devotion to outward ornament that the 
Bible transfers to the inner graccs of character 
and the beauty of sainthood when it speaks of 
‘the garments of salvation,’ ‘the robe of right- 
eousness’ (Is 61"), ‘the apparel of a meek and 
quiet spirit’ (1 P 3+), and the obligation to ‘ put on 
Christ’ (Ro 134, Gal 3%). The moral pronounce- 
ment on ornament, as in the case of wine, is one of 
use and abuse. Thus the eloquent description in 
Ezk 27 of ancient Tyre as Empress of the Seas, 
and adorned with the riches of many lands, may 
be compared with the indignant scorn expressed in 
Is 3 with reeard to the excesses in dress then pre- 
vailing in Jerusalem. 

Sce also ANKLET, CRESCENT, Driss, EAR-RING, 
EMBROIDERY, ENGRAVING, HOUSE, JEWEL. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

ORNAN (37x, ’Opvd).—The form in 1 Ch 213-8 
2Ch 3! of the name ARAUNAH (wh. see). The 
original form of the word cannot be recovered ; 
see Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Sam. p. 288 £., 
and H. P. Smith on 25 247° 


ORPAH (nsqy; ᾽᾿Ορφά), a Moabitess, sister of Ruth 
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and daughter-in-law of Naomi. When the latter 
was returning to her own country, Orpah, follow- 
ing Naomi’s advice, elected to go back to her own 
people and to her god (or gods), while her sister 
went with her mother-in-law (Ru 14-14). 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ORPHAN.—The Heb. subst. nin: yathém, which 
occurs eo throughout OT, is always ren- 
dered in LXX by ὀρφανός, which is properly an 
adj., ‘fatherless,’ ‘orphaned.’ The meaning is not 
bereft of both parents (of that there is not a single 
unmistakable example), but of the father only. 
The Heb. word is accordingly rendered ‘ fatherless’ 
in the Eng. versions, as in Ex 2229 ‘Your wives 
shall be widows, and your children fatherless.’ 
This was not, however, because the English word 
‘orphan’ (formed from épdavés through Old Fr. 
orphane) denoted, as it now does, one bereft of both 
parents. In the only case in OT in which yathém 
is translated ‘orphan’ (La 5°) the meaning is evi- 
dently fatherless, ‘We are orphans and fatherless, 
our mothers are as widows’ (LXX ὀρφανοὶ ἐγενήθη- 
μεν, οὐχ ὑπάρχει πατήρ, μητέρες ἡμῶν ws al χῆραι). 

The adj. ὀρφανός occurs occasionally in Apocr., 
and is rendered ‘orphan’ in To 18, 2 Mac 838 (also 
2 Es 2”, from Lat. orphanus). In NT there are 
only two occurrences (though Codex D adds another 
in Mk 12®), viz. Jn 14,8, Ja 1%. In both places 
the meaning is ‘fatherless,’ and that is the tr. of 
most of the Eng. versions in Ja 1*"(Tind., however, 
‘frendlesse,’ Rhem. ‘ pupilles’). But in Jn 14¥%only 
Wyc. has ‘fatherless.” Tind. introduced ‘ comfort- 
less,’ an unfortunate rendering, as it gave support 
to the widespread mistake that the Paraclete was 
to be sent chiefly to comfort the disciples (see 
PARACLETE). Tind. was followed by Cranmer, the 
Geneva, the Bishops, AV, and even RV (though 
AV and RV give ‘orphans’ in the marg., which is 
the text of the Rhemish version). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ORTHOSIA (’Op@woias), 1 Mac 15°7.— Ace. to 
Pliny this city was N. of Tripoli and S. of the 
Eleutherus (ΗΝ v. 17). The Peutinger Tables 
place it 12 Roman miles N. of Tripoli, and 30S. of 
Antaradus. Coins of the city exist of the time of 
Antoninus Pius. The name has not been dis- 
covered. 


OSAIAS (A ’Qccias, B om.), 1 Es 8 (LXX 47) = 
Jeshaiah (B ’Qcalas, A Toad), Ezr 8%. 


OSEA.—The form in which in2 Es 13” (both AV 
and RY) the name of Hoshea the last king of the 
Northern Kingdom occurs. 


OSEAS.—The form in which the name of the 
ἘΞ τὰ Hosea is given in 2 Es 1829 (both AV and 
). 


OSNAPPAR (Aram. 7530s ; B’Acevvaddp, A Nagdp; 
Lagarde, Zadpavaccdpys).—Only in Ezr 4°. The 
word occurs in a letter written in Aramaic, and 
sent by the chancellor and the scribe of the 
Samaritans to Artaxerxes, king of Persia (B.c. 
464-424), to urge him to stop the building of 
the walls of Jerusalem by the Jews. Among the 
Samaritans who inspired this letter were ‘the 
Babylonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaites, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set in 
the city of Samaria, and in the rest (of the country) 
beyond the river.’ This name does not appear in 
the inscriptions as the name either of any Assyrian 
king or of any high official of any people. The 
connexion seems to require that Osnappar was 
invested with authority to transport peoples from 
their homes to Samaria. Among these peoples we 
see ‘Shushanchites,’ and we are well aware that 


OSSIFRAGE 


the only Assyrian king of the last period of 
Assyrian history who conquered Susa was Assur- 
banipal (cf. WAZ vy. (Rassam Cyl.) col. v. 128- 
vi. 76). This last great king (B.C. 668-626) wrought 
frighiful destruction upon this strong and rich 
capital city, and carried large numbers of its popu- 
lation captives to Assyria, Following in the wake 
of the policy already established by his predeces- 
sors, Tiglath-pileser, Sargon (2 Καὶ 174, and Sargon’s 
Annals, 95-97) and Esarhaddon (Ezr 43), Assur- 
banipal doubtless distributed many of his captives 
in the provinces of the empire which were sparsely 
populated. 

The unlikeness of ‘ Osnappar ’ to ‘ Assurbanipal ' 
has left room for doubt as to their identification. 
Now, we must note that the letter in which this 
name occurs originated about 200 years after the 
occurrence mentioned; and also that the name 
now appears in a different language from that 
in which it was native. Gelzer (‘Die Colonie 
Osnappars,’ in Zeits, f. d. Agypt. Sprache, 1875, 
78-82) supposed that ον is a degeneration from 
Ss[aijox. To represent this by a different division 
we have ΕΠ ΟΝ, By a change of the 1 of “ox 
into 3 (ef. the scribal error Nebuchadvezzar for 
Nebucliadrezzar), an ellipsis of the middle element 
of the name, and the change of the final ‘1’ to ‘r’ 
(cf. ‘Porus’ in the canon of Ptolemy, Smith, 
Eponym Canon, p. 102f., where the Bab, Chron. 
reads ‘ Pulu’), we arrive at the name 75iox, The 
identification of Osnappar with Assurbanipal is 
now conceded by most authorities (Schrader, COT 
ii. 65; Delitzsch, Paradics, p. 329; Hommel, Ges. 
Bab.-Assyr. p. 740; E. Meyer, Ges. d. Alterthums, 
p. 477, and Hntst. d. Jucenth. p. 29f.). Halévy 
(REJ ix. 12), however, does not agree with the 
above authorities. Taking into account (1) the 
period in which Osnappar is said to have lived, (2) 
the particular peoples he transported, (3) the prob- 
able identification of the name with that of the last 
great king of Assyria, we can scarcely escape the 
conclusion that Osnappar was the Assurbanipal 
of the last period of Assyrian history (so also 
Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, 
p. 112). IrnA M. PRICE. 


OSPRAY (my ‘ozniyydh, ἁλιαίετος, haliwetus),.— 
The name of an unclean bird (Lv 1128, Dt 14%). It 
is pretty certainly Pandion halieetus, L. It is 
somewhat rare, and found along the coast and in 
the Hfleh marshes. Its food is fish, which it 
catches by poising above the water until it fixes 
an exact perpendicular over its victim, and then 
dropping suddenly into the water, from which it 
generally rises with the fish in its claws. Like 
other fish-eating birds it is seldom used as food 
for man, and would naturally be counted unclean. 

G. E. Post. 

OSSIFRAGE (015 peres, yiy, gyps), RV ‘gier 
eagle.’—The etymology ‘ breaker’ (078), correspond- 
ing to ossifrage (‘bone-breaker,’ from the Lat.), 
strengthens the claim of the tr® of AV. As the 
bird is mentioned only twice (Lv 11%, Dt 1412), we 
have no side-light from Scripture to help us. The 
ossifrage is the Liammergevr, Gypxetus barbatus, L. 
It is one of the largest of the vultures, being 4 ft. 
6 in. long. It is known in Arab. as bid) or nisr. It 
is not numerous in Pal., but generally diffused. 
Tristram says that there is a pair in nearly every 
wady. Its name is derived from its habit of 
carrying tortoises and bones in its claws to a 
height, and dropping them on to a rock to break 
them, in order to get at their contents. It also 
preys on lambs, kids, hares, and serpents. It 
often catches its prey by pushing it off from a 
cliff. It has been known to attack men in this 
situation. The male has a black beard, pencilled 
upper and tawny lower plumage, and blood-red 
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eyes. Itis diffused throughout the mountains of 
northern Europe, Asia, and northern Africa. It 
breeds on inaccessible cliffs. The female lays one 
egg, which is hatched in February. 
G. E, Post. 

OSTRICH.—4. jy: ya'en, nyyrurna bath-hayya'dnah. 
The root jw yd'an signifies in Syr. ‘to be greedy 
or voracious.’ From this is derived yd'én = ‘the 
voracious one’=‘ostrich.” This word occurs in 
the masce. pl. 8.1 yé'énim (La 4%), tr? AV and RV 
‘ostriches.’ It occurs in the sing. in construction 
with nz and nisa in eight passages. In all of these 
RV correctly gives ‘ostrich.’ In Ly 1118, Dt 14% 
AY tr. it ‘owl,’ Jer 50° ‘owls,’ Mic 18 ‘ owls,’ τὰ. 
‘daughters of the owl,’ Is 34! 437 ‘owls,’ m. 
‘daughters of the owl’ or ‘ostriches,’ Job 30° 
‘owls,’ m. ‘ostriches.’ Bochart, arguing from the 
prefix bath=‘ daughter,’ thought that the expres- 
sion bath-hayya'dndh refers to the female ostrich, 
while zahmds (Lv 11, Dt 1415) refers to the male. 
But bath, with the name of an animal in the 
construct state, does not necessarily refer to the 
female. In the Semitic languages the feminine 
termination to the specific name often refers to an 
individual, male or female. Bendt-dwa in Arabic 
is literally ‘the daughters of the jackal,’ but means 


jackals. Numerous similar instances could be 
adduced. (For the discussion of taimés see NIGHT 
HAWK). The derivation of this name of the 


ostrich from the idea of greed corresponds with its 
traditional voracity, which leads it to swallow 
pebbles, bits of glass, metal, bone, etc. This, how- 
ever, is the same instinct as that which leads 
fowls to swallow small angular pebbles, to assist 
in the trituration of their food. The large size of 
the substances swallowed by the ostrich has given 
him his special reputation. Some have attributed 
to the root the meaning ‘to cry out,’ and fortify 
their etymology by referring to the voice of the 
ostrich, which they say resembles that of the lion 
(cf. Mic 1°). 

2.017) réndnim. AV (Job 39%) tr. this word 
‘peacocks,’ RV ‘ostrich.’ It is derived from a 
root signifying ‘ to give forth a sound,’ esp. a éwang- 
ing or resonant sound (ef. Arab. ranna). While 
this derivation would suit the peacock, there is a 
special name for that bird, oan tukkhiyyim (1 K 
1073), or opin (2 Ch 971). It eminently suits the 
ery of the female ostrich. The description (vv.14-}8) 
can apply to no other bird than the ostrich, AV 
recognizes this by wrongly translating néza@h= 
‘feathers’ at the end of v.™ by ‘ostrich.’ 

The ostrich, Struthio camelus, L., is a bird of 
Arabia and Africa. It has been found on the 8.E, 
confines of the Syrian desert. It is the largest of 
existing birds. The Bible alludes to a number of 
its characteristics. It is a desert bird. It is 
several times (Is 3418 437°) mentioned in connexion 
with fannim, which we believe to be the wolf (see 
DRAGON, 1). It is the swiftest of runners, sur- 
passing in this respect even the warhorse when he 
1s urged on by his gallant rider. It is said (Job 
901 that ‘God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
neither hath he imparted to her understanding.’ 
This is said to explain her leaving her eggs in the 
dust. The facts are that the ostrich lays her eggs 
in a shallow excavation in the sand and then covers 
them to the depth ofa foot. They are left by day, 
in tropical climates, to the heat of the sun, and 
incubated at night. A few eggs, supposed to be 
reserved for the nourishment of the chicks, are laid 
near the nest, and left exposed on the sand. This 
mode of nesting and incubation is probably the 
basis of the allusion in the above passage. In any 
case it must be regarded as the reflexion of a 
popular opinion, founded on the external aspects 
of the case. It is intended to heighten the contrast 
of the opening verse of the passage, which describes 


her beautiful plumage, and the closing which 
praises her speed. It is true, however, that when 
the ostrich is surprised with her brood she runs 
away from her chicks (v.48). Sheis unable to defend 
them, and cannot conceal them in the open desert. 
The charge of stupidity is, however, borne out in 
some other ways. For instance, the ostrich runs 
usually toward the wind, contrary to the practice 
of most wild animals. In this way it can some- 
times be approached to within shooting distance. 
Again, it runs in large circles, and does not swerve 
from its course, which can thus be calculated, and 
the bird awaited where it is pretty sure to pass. 
The old allegation that it hides its head in the sand 
to escape danger is not true. Although forbidden 
in the law as food (Lv 1110, Dt 14), its flesh and 
eggs are much prized by the Arabs. 

The feathers of the ostrich, so well known for 
their beauty, quite justify the eulogy of Job (3913) 
RV ‘The wing of the ostrich rejoiceth; (but) are 
her pinions and feathers kindly?’ The feathers 
of the male are white and black; of the female 
and young dusky grey. G. li. Post. 


OTHER.—1. Moon (Revisers’ English, p. 120 ff.) 
contends that (following the AV) the RV has 
omitted ‘other’ where it should be, and inserted 
it where it should not be. As an example of the 
former he quotes Mk 431. 32, where the mustard 
seed is said to be ‘less than all the seeds that are 
upon the earth,’ a sentence whicli strictly means 
that it is less than itself. For the latter he quotes 
Mk 12%? ‘There is none other but he.’ 

2. In Old English the plural of ‘other’ was othre. 
When this inflexion was dropped there was for a 
time no distinction between the sing. and the plu. 
of the word. After a time, however, a new plural 
was formed by adding s. There area few examples 
in AV of the old plu. ‘other,’ viz. Jos 8% ‘The 
other issued out of the city against them’; 2Ch 
3272 ‘ From the hand of all other’; Job 24%, 1 Mace 
918, 2 Mac 7%, Lk 23°, Jn 1978, 1 Co 14%, Ph 98 43, 
In OT the RV retains ‘other’; in NT it is changed 
into ‘ others’ except Ph 28 which is retained, and 
43 which is changed into ‘the rest.” In 1 Mac 9% 
RV gives ‘they,’ and omits the word in 2 Mac 7*, 
Examples are in Tindale, Mt 218 ‘ Other cut downe 
braunches from the trees’; 2742‘ He saved other, 
him sylfe he can not save’; and from the Rhem. 
version He 77° ‘And the other in deede were made 
priestes, being many, because that by death they 
were prohibited to continue’ ; cf. Ps 7 al. [Pr. Bk.}. 

3. ‘Lhe phrase ‘other some,’ formerly very com- 
mon when ‘some’ preceded, is twice retained in AV, 
2 Ks 1818 ‘Some were glad, some were sorry, some of 
them were bound, and other some (so RV) brought 
of them that were offered’ (quidam ... quidam... 
aliqui.. . aligue); Ac 178 (καὶ τινες eyor... οἱ 
δέ, so 2 V). The archaism is not in ‘other’ but in 
‘some,’ which in the sing. was equivalent to ‘ one,’ 
‘a certain,’ and so in the plu. meant ‘persons’ or 
‘things’; hence ‘ other some’ is ‘other persons’ or 
‘things.’ Cf. Mt 13° Rhem. ‘ Othersome also fell 
upon rockie places, where they had not much earth’ ; 
and Eph 44 Khem. ‘And he gave, some Apostles, 
and some Prophets, and othcrsome Evangelists, and 
othersome pastors and doctors.’ Alsoin Judgment 
of Dort, p. 35, ‘The cause of which his divers dis- 
pensation is not to be imputed to the worthinesse 
of one nation above another, or to the better using 
of the light of nature by some then by other some.’ 

J. TLASTINGS. 

OTHNI (πῇ; B Γοονεί, A YoOrl)—A son of 

Shemaiah, 1 Ch 267. 


OTHNIEL (Sx my, Γοθονιηλ), described in Je 14 


89 as yopn ad9 ‘ny 9} 3.---ΤῸ is not impossible from 


the point of view of strict grammar to construe 
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this Heb. phrase so as to make Kenaz the brother 
and Othniel the nephew of Caleb (so B of LXX, 
υἱὸς Kevéf ἀδελφοῦ Χάλεβ ; cf. art. JUDGES, 4 (6), 
vol. ii. p. 8115). It is more probable, however, 
that Caleb, who is elsewhere called the Kenizzite 
(Nu 32), was viewed asa son of Kenaz, and thus 
a brother of Othniel (so ἃ. . . ἀδελφός, and Vulg. 
filius Cenez, frater Caleb). ‘This conclusion 18 
strengthened by the expression ‘younger brother,’ 
which would have no relevancy as applied to Kenaz, 
but is quite appropriate in reference to Othniel ‘as 
indicating that the disparity in age between uncle 
and niece (Jg 118) was not so great as might be 
thought, or (in 3°) as explaining how Othniel so 
long outlived Caleb’ (Moore, Judges, 27). In 
pre-critical times there can be little doubt that 
apologetic reasons weighed heavily with many in- 
terpreters. The uncle, it was imagined, must be 
saved from the scandal of marrying his niece, 
although marriages within closer degrees than 
this were sanctioned by usage (e.g. Abraham and 
Sarah, Gn 20; cf. 28 1813 Amnon and Tamar). 

In one of the narratives (Jos 15%, Jg 133) of the 
conquest of Canaan itis related that Othniel smote 
Kiriath-sepher and obtained as a reward the hand 
of his niece Achsah the daughter of Caleb (see 
AcHSAH). The story of the springs which the 
bride obtained from her father (Jos 155, Jg 174) is 
introduced in all probability in order to account for 
the possession by Achsah, a branch of Othniel, of 
waters which would more naturally have belonged 
to the Kalibbites, an older constituent of the 
Kenizziteclan. In Jg3*" Othniel is introduced by 
D? as the first of the ‘Judges’ and the deliverer 
of Israel from CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM (wh. see). 
His victory is said to have secured rest to the 
land for forty years. Very serious difficulties lie 
in the way of our accepting the historicity of this 
latter narrative. ‘These difficulties are not in the 
least evaded by the purely hypothetical combina- 
tions of Sayce in HCM 297 ff. and HHA 286f. 
See Moore, Judges, p. 85. 

Ethnologically and as an eponym Othniel has 
much the same significance as CALEB (wh. see), 
being a younger branch of the important clan 
of the Kenizzites. 


LITERATURE.—See under OAuzs, and cf. Dillmann, Nw-Di-Jos, 
623; Kittel, Hust. of Heb. i. 2671., 11. 77f.; Moore, Judges, 29, 
84 ἴ, 2 Wellhausen, Comp. 219; Budde, Richt. u. Sar. 4 ἢ, 94 ff, 

J. A. SELBIE. 

OTHONIAS (‘O@ovlas), 1 Es 938, a corruption of the 


name Mattaniah, in Ezr 10”. 


OUCHES.—Ouwche, like adder, apron, etc., be- 
longs to a group of words that in modern English 
have lost an initial m through a mistaken division 
—‘a nouche’ (cf. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1350, 
‘They were set as thick as nouchis Fyne, of the 
fynest stones faire’) having become ‘an ouche.’ 
The term was applied to gold ornaments, particu- 
larly those of the nature of a clasp or brooch, 
set with jewels. 

4. The two large jewels of shéham-stone (EV 
‘onyx,’ RVm ‘beryl’) on the shoulders of the 
high priest’s ephod (see vol. 1. p. 725") were ‘set 
in ouches of gold’ (177 nivzyn Ex 284 806) The 
word mishbéz6th seems to denote a setting of open 
work in contradistinction to the method of setting 
jewels in a solid capsule of gold, and since it 
is derived from a root signifying ‘to weave or 
wreathe’ (see Dillm. on Ex 28"), it may safely be 
taken as the technical term for filigree work, 
which was known to the Egyptian goldsmiths 
from very early times. The gold, as we are 
expressly informed in Ex 39%, was beaten out into 


thin sheets, which were cut up into narrow strips. | 


These strips or wires, as we may call them, were 


formed into elaborate gold filigree by means of a | 


most delicate process of soldering (see Bliimner, 
Technologie, etce., der Gewerbe und Kiinste ber 
Griechern u. Rémern, iv. 250f., 316f.), and used 
as a setting to the jewels, the open nature of the 
work facilitating the attachment of the whole, 
presumably by the use of gold thread, to the fabric 
of the ephod. The same method of attachment by 
means of a setting of gold filigree (Ex 39%, ἢ 

‘enclosed in ouches of gold in their settings’) was 
adopted for the twelve jewels of the breastplate.* 

The statement of Josephus that the jewels on 
the shoulder-straps of the ephod (termed by him 
‘sardonyx stones’) served as agraffes or clasps to 
fasten the two ends of the straps (πορποῦσι δὲ τὴν 
ἐπωμίδα capddvuxes δύο. .. πρὸς τὸ Tats περονίσιν 
ἐπιτήδειον, K.T-A., Ant. I. vii. 5 [Niese, 8 165]), like 
several other statements of his in this paragraph, 
conflicts with P’s description of the soho, and 
of the purpose of these jewels ‘as a memorial 
before J”.’ 

2. In the description of the high priest’s BREAST- 
PLATE (vol. i. p. 319°) it was pointed out that the 
gold chains, by which the breastplate was held in 
position, ‘were passed over, or through, or other- 
wise attached to a couple of gold ornaments (AV 
‘ouches,” Ex 281% 14. 2 8018. 18) which had previously 
been fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod in 
front.’ These ‘ouches’ (Heb. as before, mish- 
bézéth) were also of open filigree work, and, if we 
can trust the Greek translators, had the shape 
of rosettes (ἀσπίδισκαι), one of the commonest 
‘motives’ in ancient art, including architecture 
and embroidery. [or these rosettes or ‘daisy t 
pattern’ see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in 
Chaldea and Assyria, vol. i. 260 ff. [note jewelled 
bracelet, fig. 188, p. 305], and vol. 11, 332 ff., noting 
figs. 244, 250. Itis not improbable that the same 
pattern was followed in the setting of the jewels 
above described (under 4). 

A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

OUGHT.—1i. ‘Aught’ and ‘ought’ are different 
forms of the same word. Aught is from a (=ever) 
and wiht (=thing, whit) as ought is from ὁ (=ever) 
and wiht. So the meaning is‘ any thing whatever.’ 
The early forms were numerous. AV has only the 
form ‘ought,’ which RV everywhere changes into 
‘aught,’ the modern form. See NAUGHT. 

2. In AV 1611 ‘ ought’ is found as the past tense 
of ‘owe’ in Mt 1839. 8, Lk 7#. This was originally 
its use, but in time it was regarded as distinct from 
‘owe,’ from which another past tense, ‘owed,’ was 
formed, and looked upon as a present with another 
meaning. Cf, Spenser, FQ ii. 1. 44— 


* Now were they liezmen to this Ladie free, 
And her knight's service ought, to hold of her in fee.’ 


J. HASTINGS, 


OUTLANDISH.—Neh 1538. ‘Even him did out- 
landish women cause to sin’ (ΠΡ. ows, LXX al 
γυναῖκες αἱ ἀλλότριαι). The Heb. word is usually tr. 
‘stranger’ (1.6, ‘foreigner’) in AV, and RV gives 
‘strange women’ here. ‘ Outlandish’ (from Anglo- 
Sax. utlendisc, an adj. fr. utland, foreign countries) 
is Coverdale’s word. Cf. Milton, Hist. Eng. v. ‘He 
had taken with him Alfrid his youngest son to be 
there inaugurated King, and brought home with him 
an out landish Wife; for which they endeavoured 
to deprive him of his Kingdom’; and Bunyan, PP 
p- 84 (Clar. Press ed.), ‘The Pilgrims were cloathed 
with such kind of raiment as was diverse from the 
raiment of any that traded in that fair. The 


* Ace. to a very plausible, textual emendation, Ps 4613b 
(Heb. 14b) ghould read: AW? M¥3YD D'PIS (so Krochmal, 
Graetz, Cheyne, Wellh.) ‘of pearls (set) in gold filigree (Cheyne, 
‘in ouches of gold”) is her raiment.’ 

+ ‘A silver shield with boss of gold’ (Wordsworth). 

t The ἀσπίδισκαι οὗ 1 Mac 457 are best taken in the same 
technical sense, as ornamental ‘rosettes’ or ‘bosses,’ rather 
than literally as ‘ small shields.’ 


OUTRAGE 
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people therefore of the fair made a great gazing 
upon them. Some said they were Fools, some they 
were Bedlams, and some they are Outlandish-men.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
OUTRAGE.—An outrage is that which goes be- 
yond bounds (being formed by adding the common 
suffix age to outre, Old Fr. oltre, from Lat, ultra, 
beyond). It occurs in the heading to Ps 10, ‘ David 
complaineth to God of the outrage of the wicked.’ 
The adj. outrageous is found in Pr 27% ‘anger is 
outrageous’ (lit. as RVm ‘anger is a flood’; Amer. 
RV ‘overwhelming’). For the prim. sense of the 
adj. cf. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 36, ‘There be 
1111, rowes or range of pylers thrughout ye church, 
of ye fynest marble yt may be, not onely mervay- 
lous for ye nombre, but for ve outragyous gretnes, 
length, and fayrenes thereof.’ J. Tastings, 


OUTROAD is now lost to the Eng. language, 
though ‘inroad’ remains, It was never common, 
and occurs in AV only at 1 Mac 15” ‘ He set horse- 
men there, and an host of footmen, to the end that 
issuing out they might make outroads upon the 
ways of Judah’ (ἐξοδεύωσι)͵ RV retains the word 
here, and even introduces it into 1 Es 4% ‘A man 
taketh his sword and goeth forth to make out- 
roads’ (éfodever; AV omits to translate), The 
game Gr. verb occurs in 2 Mae 12’, but AV gives 
‘went forth,’ RV ‘sallied forth.’ J. HASTINGS. 


OVEN (739 tannitr, x\lBavos),—The Arab. name 
is the same as the Heb., and the use of the tanndr 
to-day indicates, no doubt, the kind of oven in use 
formerly. It is commonly made by sinking a hole 
in the ground, 3 or 34 ft. deep, and 24 to 3 ft. in 
diameter, somewhat in the form of a large jar; the 
walls are plastered with cement that will resist the 
action of fire, which is kindled in the oven when it 
is to be heated for use. The fuel is grass, thorns, or 
dry twigs (Mt 6%), which heat the oven rapidly, and 
of course blacken it with smoke and soot. This 
explains the allusion in La 5”. The inner surface 
is wiped when it becomes merry ti heated, and 
the dough is moulded into broad thin loaves, hardly 
thicker than parchment, and placed, one at a time, 
on the wall of the oven by means of a large 
cushion, with a convex surface to fit the concave 
inner surface of the oven. The baking process is 
over in a few seconds. See BREAD, FURNACE. 
This form of oven is sometimes built above ground, 
and in Arabia sometimes on a movable base 
(Niebuhr, Descr. del’ Ar. pp. 45, 46). These ovens 
are usually outside the house, as the smoke would 
fill the dwelling if within. Often the same oven 
serves for several families (Lv 26%). This kind of 
oven is doubtless referred to in Ex 85, though the 
Egyptians had various kinds. 

Large ovens, 6 to 8 ft. square, are used in bakeries at the 
present day, of brick or stone, raised 2 or 3 ft. from the ground, 
with an arched roof and chimney, to allow the escape of the 
smoke. The bottom 15 paved, and the fire burns at one side while 
the bread is being baked on the other. The loaves are introduced 
on a narrow wooden shovel, which will take several at a time, 
and by which they are turned and removed when baked. A 
kind of portable oven, called in Arabic δι}, is much used by the 
nomads of Syria. It consists merely of a circular piece of sheet- 
iron, hemispherical in form, and is used by raising it on stones, 
concave side down, the fire being kindled under it, and the 
thin loaf placed on the convex surface. 

The oven is figuratively employed in Scripture 
to indicate fierce heat and quick destruction, the 
materials used in heating it being soon consumed 
(cf. Ps 21°, Hos 77, Mal 4%). H. PORTER. 


_ OVERSEER.—See MELZAR, STEWARD. Once 
in AV (Ac 20°) ἐπίσκοποι is translated ‘overscers.’ 
It is the tr. of Tindale, who was followed by 
Cranmer (Great Bible), Geneva, and even the 
Bishops. RV has returned to Wyelif’s and the 
Rhemish ‘bishops.’ See ΒΙΘΗΟΡ, 


OWL.—Five Heb. words are translated ‘owl’ in 
AV. 4. my:n na bath-hayya'dnah, RV ‘ostrich’ 
(see NIGHT HAWK, OSTRICH). 

2. Pwr yanshiph (Lv 11", Dt 14"), ‘creat owl’; 
ΣΝ yanshiph (Is 344), ‘owl,’ RVm ‘bittern.? In 
all the LXX gives εἶβις and Vulg. ¢4is. The passage 
in Isaiah gives a considerable list of creatures, 
some fabulous, others uncertain, but all supposed 
to suggest desolation and ruin. Yanshdéph is one of 
these. It is a strong objection to the ἐδώ that it 
isa swamp bird, hardly to be thought of in con- 
nexion with an accursed and forsaken ruin. Yet 
the same is true of the bittern, the cormorant, and 
the pelican (RV text and AV margin) in the same 
passage. We may therefore accept 2dis, in spite of 
this difficulty, or tr. the word ‘twilight bird,’ in 
allusion to its etymology,* leaving the question ot 
species unsettled. This tr™ would emphasize tlie 
desolation and evil omen, which it is the object of 
the writer to portray. 

3. diakés. Here again we have a word occurring 
only in the lists of unclean birds (Ly 1117, Dt 14", 
AV and RV ‘little owl’), and in one other reference 
(Ps 102° AV and RV ‘owl’), where the psalmist 
compares himself to ‘an owl of the desert’ (RV 
“waste places’). The owl is called by the Arabs 
umm al-khardb, 2.e. ‘mother of ruins,’ from the fact 
that it frequents such places. The LXX νυκτικόραξ 
(Lv 11)", Ps 102%) confirms the tr® ‘owl,’ which is 
to be taken generically. Among the owls of 
Pal, and Syria are Asio Otus, L., the long-eared 
owl; A. brachyotus, J. R. Forster, the short-eared 
owl; and Bubo ascalaphus, Sav., the Egyptian 
eagle owl. LXX tr. ὃς τὰ Dt 1416 by ἐρωδιόν, Vulg. 
herodium. 

4, wap kippéz. This word occurs but once (Is 
3445), The LXX ἐχῖνος implies the reading 73) 
kippédh, which AV tr. ‘ bittern,’ RV ‘ porcupine’ 
(see Birrzern). As the bittern or porcupine has 
already been mentioned in the list of creatures in 
the ruins of Edom (v."!) we must reject this. Nor can 
we accept the RV rendering arrowsnake (adopted 
by Ges., Dillm., Siegfried-Stade, Cheyne, etc., 
following Bochart, Hieroz. 111. 199), a kind of snake 
that leaps from trees on passers-by (Gr. ἀκοντίαΞ), 
from Arab. kafazd, ‘to leap.’ ‘The description is 
clearly that of a bird, No snake lays, incubates, 
‘hatches, and gathers its young under its shadow.’ 
The fact that some owls specially frequent ruins 
makes it probable that, though there is no positive 
authority in its favour, some species of owl is in- 
tended. Seops giu, Scop., and Athene glaux, Sav., 
are dwellers in caves, ruins, and desolate places, and 
would suit the context. 

5. mS lilith, is also found in but one passage 
(Is 3444), AV tr. it ‘sereech owl,’ m. ‘night 
monster’; RV ‘night monster,’ τὰ. ‘Lilith.’ The 
etymology points to a nocturnal creature. It 1s 
probably fabulous. The unearthly hootings and 
boomings of the nocturnal birds about ruins and 
in lonely wastes would easily suggest to the 
imaginative Oriental mind such spectres. The 
LXX dvoxévravpos refers to some unknown ape, or 
an apparition. The lamia of the Vulg. is a hag or 
witch who does harm to children. See, further, 
art. LiniTH. The ghiil of the Arabs is a fabulous 
spectre, which haunts graveyards, and lives on 
human flesh (see NiguT MONSTER). 

It will be seen from the above analysis that 
three out of the five words tr? ‘ow!’ in AV prob- 
ably do not refer to owls. The other two are 
generie. The Arab. bm expresses, as a tone word, 
the ery of some of the owls. The Arabs are super- 
stitious in regard to all the species, and look upon 
them as emblems of evil. G. EK. Post. 


* From ἢ ‘ twilight’ (so Bochart, Hveroz. ii. 281 ff.) Others 
derive from "¥} ‘ wheeze.’ 


638 OX 
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OX ("QE).—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 81. 


OX (1% shér).—The unit of the bovine species 
("22 6akdr, as horse, ass, sheep) without reference 
to age or sex. It includes bull, bullock, cow, herfer, 
and calf. Nevertheless, each of these has a special 
name, as seen below. Shér is sometimes tr® ‘ ox,’ 
and sometimes ‘bull’ or ‘ bullock.’ The Aramaic 
form 1a ¢ér corresponds exactly with the Arab. 
thaur, Gr. ravpos, and Lat. ¢aurus. In those 
languages, however, it refers esp. to the bull. 
Sometimes, for emphasis, shér is coupled with 11x 
*ehad, meaning then a single ox (Nu 15", Neh 5%), 
Rarely it is used collectively (Gn 325, 1S 22” ‘oxen,’ 
Dt 1515 ‘bullock,’ Jg 6% awit par-hash-shér, lit. 
* bull of the ox,’ AV ‘young bullock,’ RV ‘ bullock’). 
Shér is also used metaphorically mie 3392 § the first- 
ling of his bullock’ (Dt 331"), to indicate the 
favoured position of Joseph. Ww ipy AV ‘digged 
down a wall’ (Gn 49°), is more correctly tr? RV 
‘houghed an ox.’ Another Heb. term for ‘oxen’ 
is ΠΕΡ [only in plur.j. Its only occurrences are 
Pr 144, Is 30% (where oxen are spoken of as used in 
tillage), Ps 8’ (oxen subject to man), Dt 1718 28% 18. δ] 
(their increase [724] a blessing). 

Bull, bullock, cow, kine.—4. 12 par (fem. ™s5 
parah, the female of the bovine species) When 
intended to refer to a young bull there is often 
added 1237772 (Ex 29! ete.); once in construct state 
with shér, twins = ‘bullock of the ox’ (Jg 67°); once 
in apposition, 59 =‘ ox-bullock,’ 1.6. * bullock of 
the oxen’ (Ps 69%). Par and ρᾶγᾶϊ are usually 
employed to designate bulls or heifers for sacrifice. 
They are, however, occasionally used otherwise 
(Ps 22" etc.). 

2. vax ’abbir. A metaphorical term, derived 
from the idea of his strength and valour (Ps 22” 
50, Is 347). In the same metaphorical sense it is 
used to designate the horse (Jer 815 47%, AV ‘strong 
horses,’ RV ‘strong ones’ 50, AV “ bulls,’ m. 
‘steeds,’ RV ‘strong horses’). 

3. inn ἐδ ὃ (Dt 14°), AV ‘ wild ox,’ RV ‘ antelope’; 
xin ἐδ (Is 51%), AV ‘wild bull,’ RV ‘antelope.’ In 
the absence of any certainty as to the species it is 
better to adopt oryx, after the LXX (Dt 14° ὄρυξ. 
In Is 51° L has ws ceurAlov ἡμίεφθον, ‘like a half- 
cooked beetroot’) and Vulg., and to suppose that the 
wild anima] here intended is Oryx beatriz, formerly 
confounded with Antilope leucoryx, Pall. Itis found 
on the borders of the Syrian desert. The horns are 
sold in Damascus and Jerusalem ; they are over 3 ft. 
long. The creature is between 34 and 4 ft. high. Its 
lower parts and a portion of the face are sandy white, 
and the rest of the face, back, and flanks tawny. 


Calf, heifer.—iy ‘égel, is the young of the 


bovine species, irrespective of sex. With the 
feminine suffix, npi1y ‘eglah, either ‘a single calf,’ 
irrespective of sex (Dt 218), or ‘a young cow’ 


PAARAI.—In MT of 25 23° ‘anya ‘ys ‘Paarai 
the Arbite’ appears as one of David’s thirty heroes. 
The parallel passage, 1 Ch 1157, has "31Ν 3 512} 
‘Naarai the son of Ezbai’ (B Naapat vids ᾿Αζξωβαί, 
A Νοορὰ υἱὸς ᾿Αζβί ; ef. the reading of some twenty 
MSS of LXX in 28, τοῦ Οὐραὶ (Οὐρὲ) vids τοῦ 


᾿Ασβί). It is impossible to decide with any con- 
fidence between the names Naarai and Paarai, or 
the readings ‘son of Ezbai’ and ‘the Arbite’ (ef. 
the name Arab in Jos 152 or ‘the Archite’ (cf. 
This last reading is favoured 


Jos 167, 1 S 16% ai.). 


(Is 73). Heifer is the tr™ once of m5 pardh (Nu 
19), usually of ‘eglah (Dt 218, Jg 14 etc.). See 
HEIFER. 

There is no evidence that the buffalo, Bos 
bubalus, L., was known in Bible times. It is now 
common in the marshy districts, where it can 
wallow in the mud, but always as a domestic, not 
a wild animal. It is common in the [leh region, 
in the plain of Esdraelon, the Jordan Valley, and 
about Hlems and Hama. 

The Scripture allusions to oxen and their con- 
geners are too numerous to be cited. They were 
used for ploughing (1 K 19”), for draught, yoked in 
one or more pairs (Nu 7’), as beasts of burden (1 Ch 
12” etc.), for treading out the corn (Dt 254 etc.), 
for food (Dt 144), sacrifices (Gn 15° etc.), dairy 
purposes (Dt 32", Is 7%, 25 17%). Herds were 
Investments of wealth (Job 18 4212, The pasture 

rounds of Palestine and Syria were extensive. 

xen were also kept and fattened in stalls (1 K 4%, 
Pr 15”, Lk 13%). In the winter they were fed on 
stubble and straw, tibn (Is 117) and ‘clean (AVm 
‘leavened,’ RV ‘savoury ’) provender’ (30%). The 
Mosaic law provided for their protection (Ex 22", 
Dt 254), The ox is found only where water is 
abundant and there is green pasture in spring- 
time. Most of the cattle of the Holy Land at 

resent are of inferior breeds. Probably this is 

ut a part of the degeneracy of the country. The 
best races of animals would thrive there, and even 
now one sometimes sees fine specimens of horned 
cattle. See CATTLE. G. E. Post. 


OX-GOAD.—See GoAD, and AGRICULTURE in 
vol. i. p. 49° where an ox-goad is figured. 


OZEM (oxs).—4. An elder brother of David, 1 Ch 
215 ("Agou). The vocalization of MT is of doubtful 
correctness. Kittel thinks ox (cf. LAX) more 
probable than ays. Cf. the parallel case of Oren 
(wh. see) and Aran. 2 A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 
275 (Β ᾿Ασάν, A ᾿Ασόμ). 


OZIAS (Ὀξείας). --ἶῖ, 1 Es 82 (B’Ofelas, A Ἢ ξία:), 
2 Ἐπ 12 (Ozias), one of the ancestors of Ezra (cf. 
Ezr 74). 2, 1 Es 5%, head of a family of temple 
servants which returned with Zerubbabel, called 
Uzza, Ezr 2%, Neh 78, 3. The son of Micah, of 
the tribe of Simeon, one of the rulers of Bethulia 
in the history of Judith (Jth 615 7% 810. 38. % 106), 


OZIEL (’O¢e\).—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8}. 
The name occurs frequently in OT under the form 
Uzziel (Ny). 


OZNI (37x).—A. son of Gad, Nu 26%, called in Gn 
4616 Ezbon (j2¥x). In the passage in Nu the same 
word ‘3x9 is used also as a patronymic=the Oznites. 


‘er 


P 


by Klostermann, and seems to be pointed to by 
the corrupt reading of B, Ovpacoepyel, in 25 
2335 (cf. Driver, ad loc.), as well as by that of 
A, Φαραεὶ ὁ ᾿Αραχειείς.. See, further, ARBITE, 
Ezpal, NAARAI, and cf. Kittel’s note on 1 Ch 11” 
in SBOT. J. A. SELBIE. 


PADDAN, i.e. Paddan-aram, is found in Gn 481 
only. Perhaps ow has fallen out of the Heb. text; 
it is present in the Sam., as well asin the LXX 
(Μεσοποταμία τῆς Συρίας). 


PADDAN-ARAM 
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PADDAN-ARAM (ΟἽ 719, Μεσοποταμία Zuplas).— 
See ARAM, in vol. i, p. 1385. Padanu is used in 
Bab. contracts of the age of Abraham as a measure 
of land. It is the modern Arabic fedddn, ‘acre.’ 

A. H. SAYCE. 

PADDLE (70!; πάσσαλος ; paxillus) oceursonly in 
Dt 23% AV and RV, but τα ‘shovel’ (which is 
Coverdale’s word). The Heb. word is elsewhere 
used of a tent-pin (Ex 27", Jg 47 e¢ al.), and of a 
peg for hanging on (Ezr 98, Is 2233. 24. Ezk 165), 
always of wood, so that the translation ‘nail’ 
should be avoided. Once also it signifies the 
batten or pin with which the woof is beaten up 
into the web (Jg 164; see WEAVING). In Dt 23% 
it is used of a wooden tool for digging, a spade. 
In earlier English a small spade used for cleaning 
the plough-share was called a ‘paddle,’ which 
τὸ eat the choice of this word in the Geneva 
Bible, whence it reached AV and RV. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PADON ([}18, ad¢v).—The name of a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 24= 
Neh 7*; called in 1 Es 5° Phaleas (Φαλαία-). 


PAGIEL (°'y1»).—Son of Ochran, mentioned by 
P as chief of the tribe of Asher at the time of the 
Exodus, Nu 18 2% (Φαγαιήλ), 77 (B Φαγεήλ, A 
Φαγαιηλ), ™ (Β Φαγεήλ, A Payal), 1035 (Φαγαιήλ). The 
116}. name is probably of late origin and of artifi- 
cial character (see Gray, HPN 200f., 210). 


PAHATH-MOAB (axionos ‘governor of Moab’; 
A Φααθμωάβ, B Φααθμ., Φααβμ., Φααδμ., Φαλαβμ., 
Φθαλειμ., Maadu. : Phahath-moab, and in 1 Es 853 
ductoris Moab(ilionts) [the -ilonis represents the 
Greek word after Jfoab]).—In the list of those who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel there are 
included ‘Béné Pahath-moab of the Béné Jeshua 
(and) Joab 2812,’ Ezr 26, 1 Es 611, ‘2818’ Neh 711. 
in the list of those who returned with Ezra, ‘ Of 
the Béné Pahath-moab, Elichoenai ben Zerahiah 
and 200 males,’ Ezr 84, 1 Es 8*!; in the list of the 
husbands of foreign wives are named eight of the 
Béné Pahath-moab, Ezr 1089. in the list of the 
repairers of the wall of Jerusalem is named Has- 
shub ben-Pahath-moab (Neh 31); and amongst 
those who signed the covenant, ‘the chiefs of 
the people ... Pahath-moab,’ Neh 10%. Here 
we must understand the chief of the clan Pahath- 
moab, this being a Jewish clan, part of which 
remained in Babylon, while part returned with 
Zerubbabel and part with Ezra. The language 
of Ezr 2° ete. shows that at the Return this clan 
eonsisted of two branches, Jeshwa and Joab. In 
Ezr 8° the Béné 'Joab are enumerated as a 
separate clan, which furnished Ezra with Obadiah 
and 218 males. 

Pahath-moab, as the nameof a Jewish elan, is an 
enigma of which we have no satisfactory solution. 
It is commonly explained as ‘ governor of Moab.’ 
The first pay of the compound name would thus be 
connected with the Assyrian pehah, which occurs so 
frequently in the Inscriptions. Pahath-moab may 
be a reminiscence of the Israelite dominion in 
Moab, and may have some connexion with ‘the 
dominion in Moab’ of the Judahite Béné Shelah 
mentioned in 1 Ch 4%. Or ‘Pahath’ may have 
replaced syllables of similar sound but different 
meaning, a familiar phenomenon in the history 
of proper names, e.g. ‘Cat and Wheel’ for ‘ Cathe- 
rine Wheel.’ In this case the clan Pahath-nioab 
may have been connected with some Israelite 
settlement in Moab, or even with a settlement of 
Moabite refugees in Judah. Or, again, ‘ pahath’ 
may be the word for ‘pit’; or the whole word 
Pahath-moab may be a corruption of some name 
which had no connexion in meaning with either 
pehah or Moab. A process of corruption antecedent 


to MT would be piper by Vulg. Phemo in 
1 Es 5", which no doubt goes back to the Pahath- 
moab of MT. Cf. Meyer, Enistehung des Juden- 
thums, pp. 146, 157. W. H. BENNETT. 


PAI (‘ys).—The capital eity of Hadad (1 Ch) or 
Hadar (Gn), a king of Edom, 1 Ch 1°. In the 
paral) passage, Gn 36%, the name occurs in the 
orm Pau (5s). The LXX has in both passages 
Φογώρ (=p; cf. Φαγώρ in Jos 15°), and Ball 
thinks yp ‘is probably right,’ while Kittel pro- 
nounces it ‘perhaps the more original.’ The site 
of the place referred to has not been identified, 
although there is some plausibility in the com- 
parison Seetzen (fezsen, 111. 18) suggests with the 
ruins of Phawara in Edom (cf. Ritter, Hrdkunde, 
xiv. 995; but see, against this identification, 
Buhl, Edomiter, p. 38 Anm. 3) Hommel (AAT 
264) suggests reading Pa‘ésh. J. A. SELBIE, 


PAINFUL, PAINFULNESS.—‘ Painful’ was for- 
merly used as we now use ‘ painstaking,’ 1.6. care- 
ful, industrious, laborious. We find three examples 
in AY, Ps 7816 ‘When I thought to know this, it 
was too painful for me’ (‘sya [Keré sin] wn doy, i.e. 
as AVm and RVm ‘it was labour in mine eyes’), 
2 Es 7", 2 Mac 27, So Elyot, The Governour, ii. 275, 
‘Suppose ye that the same Anniball. . . coulde hane 
wonne from the Romagnes all Spayne... if he 
had not ben a man paynefull and of labour incom- 
oarable?’; Livingstone in Select Biog. i. 316, ‘Mr. 

avid Dickson—a man singularly gifted with an 
edifying way of preaching, and whose painfull 
labours were eminently blessed with successe.’ 

‘Painfulness’ also was used in the sense of care- 
fulness, industry, but in its only occurrence in AV 
the meaning is ‘ toilsomeness,’ 2 Co 11%, Gr. μόχθος, 
which is elsewhere (1 Th 2°, 2Th 38) rendered 
‘travail,’ and that is accordingly the rendering of 
RV here also. Cf. Hooker, Heel. Pol. τ. vii. 7, 
‘The search of knowledge is a thing painful, and 
the painfulness of knowledge is that which maketh 
the will so hardly inclinable thereto.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

PAINT.—Mention is made Jer 2214 of the paint- 
ing (nv mashah) of interiors with vermilion, prob- 
ably after the manner of lacquer-work, which in 
a somewhat debased forin is still practised in 
Damascus. The shields of the warriors of Nineveh 
were painted red, Nah 2°. The variegation by 
eolour was, however, chiefly by dyes in cloth, and 
by inlaying in wood, stone, and metal. 

The application of paint was especially an art 
practised by the ancient Egyptians, some of whose 
pigments were exceedingly beautiful, and have 
retained their freshness through the centuries. 

The other biblical references are to the painting 
of the eyes, 2 K 9%, Jer 4%, Ezk 23”. The sub- 
stance used for this purpose 15 antimony (118 pukh, 
Arab. kuhl), and the act of applying it 1s 273 
(kKahal). It is pounded to a powder of extreme 
fineness, so that ‘as soft as Aufl’ has passed into 
a proverbial expression. The eyelids are held 
between two fingers and drawn forward a little, 
and then a fine rod covered with the black paste 
is drawn along between the edges of the eyelids. 
The powder does not irritate the delicate coating 
of the eye with which it comes in contact, but 
there is a collection of the powder under the eye- 
lid so as to produce actual distension. The effect 
is one of apparent enlargement of the eyes, and this 
is further enhanced by a line of stain prolonging 
the eyelashes. While the result is universally 
acknowledged in the Kast to be ornamental, the 
motive is too obviously ostentatious to meet with 
approval among the more cultivated classes. 
Among the Bedawin of the desert men as well 
as women apply kuAl to the eyes. According to 
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popular belief, it strengthens the eyes and protects 
against ophthalmia. See EYE-PAINT. 
G. M. MACKIE, 

PALACE is used to tr. the following words :— 
1. fox ’armén, Am 45 jini [very dub.]; " βάρις, βασί- 
λείον; θεμέλιον, ete, bee, domus, etc.; properly 

‘citadel,’ probably connected with the root on ‘to 
be high’; chiefly used in Pss and Prophets, especi- 
ally ‘Amos, 2. ban hékhal, βασίλειον, οἶκος, etc., 
palatium, ete., supposed to be der ived, through the 
Assyr. ekallu, from the Akkadian e-gal, “great 
house.’ The same word is used more frequently in 
the sense of ‘temple’ as the house of J”. 8. apa 
birah, πόλις, βάρε, οἶκος, etc., οὐυϊέαδ, castrum, 
ete. , ’ properly ‘castle’; only in late post- -exilic 
literature, Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, Dn; in 1 Ch 291-39 
of the a at Jerusalem. 4 77s ’appedhen, not 
tr. in L and Vulg.; only in Dn 115=QOld Pers, 
apaddina, ‘treasury,’ * ‘armoury.’ 5. mz bayith, 
ἸΠΞ bithan, ‘house,’ 6, ay» firch, only in. Ezk 
254, σκήνωμα, tentorium, RV ‘encampment,’ and 
Ca 8° ἔπαλξις, propugnaculum, RV ‘turret,’ RVm 
‘battlements.’ 7. αὐλή, atrium, ‘court.’ 8. πραι- 
τώριον, pretorium, the * preetor’s court. > Of these, 
3 and 6 are incorrectly translated ‘ palace.’ The 
other words used remind us that a ‘palace’ differs 
from other buildings only by the size and complexity 
necessitated by the private life and public functions 
ofaruler. Primarily, it is simply a large house 
(2, 5); so the Egyptian royal title Pharaoh or 
Palace (cf. Sublime Porte) means ‘ great house’ 
and the ordinary OT term for ‘ palace,’ in its ee 
sense of § royal residence,’ is ‘the king’s house,’ or 
‘his house,’ 1 Καὶ 7! 9% ’Armén ae that in 
troubled times a palace was a fortress ; (appedhen 
and) pretorium that, in early times, a ἧς ace in- 
cluded government offices, law courts, and prisons, 
Jer 32%, See, further, PRETORIUM, 

The only Dove al residence of which we have any 
details in the Bible is Solomon’s palace, 1 K 71:2, 
which took thirteen years to build. This ineluded 
the “ House of the Forest of Lebanon,’ a great hall, 
100 cubits long, 50 broad, 30 high, with four rows 
of pillars ; a ‘porch of pillars,’ 50 cubits by 30; 
the ‘ porch of the throne’ for a court of justice; 
a dwelling-house for himself, and another for 
Pharaoh’s daughter. Round about the whole was 
a great court “of hewn stones and cedar beams. 
The description was probably written while the 
buildings were still standing; but it is very ob- 
scure, and the text has sufiered in transmission. 
Moreover, the account is obviously incomplete ; the 
writer does not profess to mention all the apart- 
ments in the palace, and only gives the dimensions 
of the ‘ House of the Forest of Lebanon’ and the 
‘Porch of Pillars.’ With these meagre data, the 
various reproductions of the ground- plan are little 
more than guesses which help us to imagine the 

ossible arrangement of the rooms and courts of an 
sraelite palace. Cf. HOUSE; see for Solomon’s 
Palace, the Commentaries on , K, the Histories of 
Isr. on Solomon, and the Archeologies on ‘ Palace,’ 
especially Benzinger, Arch, 233-243. 

In Egypt the palace was not only the royal 
residence, but also the seat of government. The 
royal apartments were in an inner, the halls of 
audience in an outer court. If we include all 
the buildings required for courtiers and otiicials, 
the ‘ palace” becomes not a house, but a royal city. 
A characteristic feature was a balcony on which 
the king would show himself to his people. See 
Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 69f., 1821. ; Mas- 
pero, Dawn, ete. 275 f. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian palaces were large 


*So Schultze (explaining it as ἢ Gr. ἀσο-θή-χη), but Dar- 
mesteter (Ht. Iran. ii. 1. 133) as ‘batiment élevé sur une 
hauteur.’ In Syr. it certainly=‘ palace,’ cf. Sir 507 (Syr.), 


where it ig used of the Temple. 
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and magnificent. In Babylonia the palaces, like 
the temples, were built on the top of artificial 
mounds of crude bricks ; and were groups of build- 
ings forming a great fortress. lor account, plans, 
ete. vy OF Gudea’s palace at Lagash, see Maspero, 
Dawn, ete. 709 f.; Hommel, Gesch. Bab. u, Assyr. 
201, In Assyria a typical palace i is that of Sargon 
1. at Dursarrakin, a huge walled square, with 
numerous buildings and inner courts, including a 
ziggurat and other temples. Special features of 
the Assyr. palaces were the sculptures on the walls, 
and the winged human-headed bulls (specimens in 
Brit, Mus. ). ” See Maspero, Hist. Anc. ih Yp.- ASsyr. 
ch. xi.; Hommel, op. cit. 682 £f. (both illustrated). 
W. H. BENNETT. 
PALAL (bp ‘judge’), the son of Uzai, took part 
in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem in the 
time of N ehemiah (Neh 3%; B Φαλάλ, A Φαλάξ). 


PALANQUIN.—Ca 3° RV ‘King Solomon made 
himself a palanquin of the wood of Lebanon’ (Εν τα 
‘car of state,’ AV ‘chariot,’ AVm ‘bed’), The 
Heb. word, δ" ἼΞΕ, occurs only i in this place; and is 
of unknown origin ; for possible affinity cf. em ἢ 
paryanka and Gr. φορεῖον (the LXX rendering) : 
it is a form of either of those words it becomes an 
element in determining the date of Canticles, for 
which see Driver, 1018 449, 450. 


PALE.—Besides Is 29”, where the verb 115 in its 

single occurrence is translated ‘wax pale’* (cf. “π 
‘white stuff,’ %e. cotton or linen, in Est 818; ‘In 

with the same meaning, Is 19° s and ‘Th ‘white 
bread,’ Gn 4018), the adj. ‘ pale’ is used in AV only 
in Rev 68 to describe the horse whose rider ie 
Death (see REVELATION [Booxk]). The Gr. 
χλωρός, which elsewhere 1 in NT only describes soe 
and is translated ‘ green > (Mik 685, Rey 87 94), but 
is common in classical writers for the paleness or 
lividness of the countenance. In this sense the 
Eng. subst. ‘paleness’ occurs in Jer 30° ‘all faces 
are ~ turned into paleness,’ Heb. }ipz, which else- 
whiere (Dt 2872, 1 K 87, 2 Ch 678, Am 4°, Hag 217) is 
used of ‘ mildew,” and which means, says “Driver 
(Am 45), ‘ pale and unhealthy greenness.’ 

The ‘pales’ of Sir 2918 ‘ Pales set on an jhigh 
place will never stand against the wind,’ are 
stakes, palings, used for ornament or enclosure, as 
in Shaks, Cont. of Lrr. I. 1. 100— 

‘Too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, 
And feeds from home,’ 
The Gr. is χάρακες after B (confirmed, acc. to Eders- 
heim, by Syr.), but AC give χάλικες, ‘ pebbles.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
PALESTINA, PALESTINE. 5, 
Is 1439. 81. 45 (34), where RV has ‘ Philistia.’ See 
PUILISTIN ES, and next article. 


PALESTINE (nvds; Ex 15" Φυλιστιείμ, Is 14°31, 
Jl 3 [Heb. 417 οἱ ἀλλόφυλοι. - 


i. Geology. 
ii. Natural Features. 
iii, Climate and Natural Products, 
iv. Races. 
v. Geography. 
vi. Antiquities. 


The word as used in the OT is more correctly 
rendered Philistia (so AV of Ps 60° 87: 108°, and 
RV uniformly), which is mentioned (see COT i. 
86) with Canaan, Edom, and Moab, and as a coast 
region attacked by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. 
B.c. From an early Christian period it has, how- 
ever, been used to mean the Holy Land, from Dan 
to Beersheba and beyond Jordan. West of the 
river it extends 143 miles north and south, with 
an average breadth of 40, and an area of 6000 


*RV has ‘wax pale’ also in J] 26 Nah 210 for AV ‘ gather 


' blackness.’ 
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square miles. Eastern Palestine runs to the 
Syrian desert, and includes 4000 square miles. 
Western Palestine is thus about the size of Wales, 
and the central mountains are about the same 
height above the sea as in Wales. The country 
thus possesses a less trying climate than that of 
the regions to the south and east (Egypt and Meso- 
potamia), and in character and products resembles 
the hilly parts of Southern Italy. 

i. GEOLOGY.—The underlying formation is the 
Nubian sandstone (of the Greensand period), but 
this never appears west of Jordan. In the north 
it is found on the west slopes of Hermon and 
Lebanon, and east of Jordan 1t appears at a con- 
siderable elevation on the slopes of Moab and 
Gilead. Above the sandstone are limestones 
belonging to the Chalk period, and conformable 
with the lower strata, There are two main 
formations, the lower being a hard dolomitic 
limestone, often metamorphic, the upper a soft 
chalky stone with bands οἱ chert, and containing 
ammonites, belemnites, and many genera of shells 
of the Cretaceous period. Where the hard lime- 
stone occurs the country is very rugged, with 
precipices, and with springs and streams on the 
surface; but in districts where the softer formation 
prevails, the features (like those of the upper 
chalk in England) are more rounded, and the 
water sinks in, being only attainable in oe wells, 
or in places where the lower strata are laid bare. 
Highest of all, on the summits of Gerizim and 
Carmel, a nummulitic limestone is occasionally 
found. 

The present formation of the country is due to 
convulsions, which tool place in the early Tertiary 

eriod. An immense fault was formed from 

ermon southwards, rending the strata and form- 
ing the depression of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea. The western strata fall with a steep dip to 
the valley, while the eastern are less contorted, 
the sandstone cliffs having been sheared in two, 
north and south. There are subsidiary parallel 
faults west of the valley, where the upper strata 
have fallen over into the great chasm. The fault 
continues south of the Dead Sea, but is less con- 
siderable, and a watershed 600 ft. above the 
Mediterranean here dammed up the waters of the 
Jordan Valley, forming a lake 1300 ft. deep, the 
surface of which is now 1292 ft. below the Wedi. 
terranean. This convulsion was accompanied by 
voleanie outbreaks in the north, covering the 
plains of Bashan and of Lower Galilee with 
floods of basaltie lava. Minor outbreaks of the 
same are traceable also on the west slopes of 
Carmel. 

West of the main ridge of Western Palestine, 
cretaceous sandstones were deposited, forming 
foot hills, which, though dipping westwards, are 
unconformable with the older strata of the central 
ridge. Beyond these an alluvial plain was formed, 
and is now banked in by sandy rocks and sand 
dunes. In the Jordan Valley a great salt lake at 
first occupied the whole length of the chasin. 
Ancient sea-beaches are visible, especially at the 
Meiddn el- Abd, north of Jericho. The shells gener- 
ally are lacustrine and not marine. The drying 
up of these waters has now left only the smaller 
shects of the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea; but 
south of the former the bed of the valley is still 
strongly impregnated with salt, and salt springs 
oceur on the slopes to the west in Samaria. The 
voleanie activity of this region is still not quite 
exhausted. Earthquakes such as are mentioned 
in earlier times (1 K 194%, Am 11, Mt 2754) still 
oceur, like that which destroyed the towns of the 
north in the twelfth century A.D., and ruined 
Safed in Galilee in 1846. Hot springs occur on 
both sides of the valley, and the temperature of 
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those at Tiberias rose considerably at the time of 
the last-mentioned earthquake. This sketch of 
geological structure enables us to understand the 
physical features of Palestine ; and it is important 
as showing that the destruction of the Cities of the 
Plain cannot be explained as by Josephus (IVars, 
IV. vill. 4), who believed them to be buried under 
the Dead Sea (see Gn 145), which was certainly in 
existence before the appearance of man. 

li, NATURAL FEATURES.—The hills of Western 
Palestine are the continuation of the higher 
Lebanon ridge to the north, of which Mount Her- 
mon (9200 ft.) is an outlier on the east at the 
springs of Jordan. In Upper Galilee, where the 
hard limestone prevails, the highest elevation is 
4000 ft. above the Mediterranean near Meirfin, 
and the eastern slopes are very steep. On the 
west the foot hills and long spurs from the water- 
shed exhibit the softer chalk in parts. Lower 
Galilee includes the plateau of Tabor, 600 ft. 
above the Mediterranean, and the western plain 
of Asochis (Buttauf), separated from the shore of 
the large shallow Bay of Acre by the low chalky 
hills, which also rise on the south round Nazareth. 
Mount ‘Tabor (1800 ft.) is an outlier of these hills 
on the south-east, with a rounded summit like an 
immense molehill, and south of this again the 
volcanie peak of Nebi Dhahy (called Little Herinon 
in the twelfth century) rises from the platean, 
divided by the valley of Jezreel from Gilboa farther 
south. t this point the Palestine watershed is 
only about 200 ft. above the Mediterranean, at 
the north-east corner of the large triangular plain 
ealled Esdraelon. This plain has the range of 
Gilboa (1600 ft.) on its east, and is bounded on 
the west by the long spur which divides it from 
the shore plain of Sharon, and which rises into the 
ridge of Camel, which, projecting north - west, 
attains 1700 ft. above the sea, and, continuing 15 
miles, falls to 500 ft. at the promontory which forms 
the natural harbour of Haifa on the south side of 
the Bay of Acre. A smaller plain lies west of 
the main slied,and south of Esdraelon near Dothan, 
separated by lower hills from Sharon, Entering 
the Samaritan region the watershed gradually 
rises, Gilboa, which is capped with chalk, spreads 
north, from the rounded watershed hills to the 
south near Jenin; but round Shechein, and as 
far south as Bethel, the dolomitie limestone 
mountains form one of the highest and most 
rugged districts in Palestine. The principal 
features on this watershed are the summits of 
Ebal (3077 ft.) and of Gerizim (2850 ft.) divided 
by the deep pass of Shechem; and, south of Shiloh, 
Baal-hazor (3300 ft.). Long ridges run out west- 
wards from this chain, sinking to the chalky foot 
hills east of Sharon, and on the opposite side of 
the watershed are rugged slopes and small plateaus 
bounding the Jordan Valley. Approaching Jeru- 
salem the watershed sinks to about 2500 ft., and 
the chalk appears to the cast on Olivet (2600 ft.); 
but after passing Bethlehem the flatter plateau 
rises again to the Webron hills, which are in parts 
as rugged as those of Samaria, rising to 3000 ft. 
at Itameh, north of Hebron. On the west the 
spurs are here longer than in Samaria, with deep 
ravines; and the chalky foot hills form a yet 
more distinct distriet, called Shephtlah in the 
Bible (‘lowlands’), while the Plain of Sharon 
widens into that of Philistia. On the cast a 
desert platean extends below the Hebron moun- 
tains, about 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
and is terminated in magnificent precipiccs of hard 
limestone above the Dead Sea. The surface of 
this platean is cut up with ravines and sharp 
chalky ridges, and this ‘desert of Judah’ is the 
wildest and most desolate region in Western 
Palestine. South of Mlebron the mountains are 
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divided by a long open valley, which runs south to 
Beersheba. The plateaus gradually sink towards 
the southern plain, 800 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean, which reaches round the hills towards 
that of Philistia, and sinks in steps and rounded 
ridges towards the Sinaitic desert, and on the 
east to the Arabah or broad valley south of the 
Dead Sea. 

The extremes of elevation between the summit 
of Hermon (9200 ft.) and the bottom of the 
Dead Sea (2600 ft. below the Mediterranean) mark 
the depth of the great fault of the Jordan Valley, 
which is at first wide and marshy, at about sea- 
level near the Waters of Merom, flanked by the 
Galilean mountains to the west, and by the 
voleanic ridges and craters of the Jaulin to the 
east. A steep spur from the S4fed mountains 
forms a narrower gorge north of the Sea of 
Galilee, which is a natural basin, deepest on the 
south and east, pear-shaped, and 12 miles north 
and south by 8 at the widest, with precipices 
2000 ft. high on the east, and others of less ele- 
vation on the south-west. On the west and north 
steep slopes strewn with basalt sink into the 
lake. The surface is 680 ft. below the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Jordan falls thence to the Dead 
Sea, 1292 ft. below the same level. The Jordan 
plain is about 10 miles wide, with high mountains 
on either side. The Dead Sea is flanked by 
mighty precipices on either side throughout its 
stretch of 40 miles, and is 10 miles broad; but 
immediately to its north the foot hills recede, 
forming the wider plains of Jericho and Shittim, 
west and east of the river, about 1000 ft. below 
the Mediterranean. Eastern Palestine includes 
the plateau of Bashan, the hills of Gilead, and the 
barren plains of Moab. The first of these regions 
is a broad plain about 2000 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean, broken by the ridge of the Jaulfn craters 
east of the Upper Jordan, and seamed by precipi- 
tous ravines with dolomitie cliffs, east of the Sea 
of Galilee. The plateau is divided from the 
Syrian desert by the isolated ridge of the Hill of 
Bashan (Ps 68 only), rising to 5700 ft. The 
Gilead hills rise to about 3000 ft., and are only 
some 500 above the eastern desert. Their western 
slopes, of hard limestone and sandstone, are very 
steep, and the plateau is from 3000 to 4000 ft. 
above the Jordan Valley. Jtugged ravines score 
these slopes, and the region is divided by the 
valley of the Jabbok into two districts, now 
called ‘Ajlinm and Selka—north and south re- 
spectively of the stream. The mountains sink 
on the south to the general level of the plateau 
east of the Dead Sea, and a lower terrace of barren 
desert here answers to the desert of Judah west 
of the sea. Among the ridges which run out west 
from the plateau, Mount Nebo is one of the most 
conspicuous (2643 ft.), but it is not as high as 
Jebel Osh‘'a in Gilead (3597 ft.), and does not 
command as extensive a view. It is, however, the 
nearest high point to the plains of Shittim, and 
projects farther west than the others. The tre- 
mendous gorges which divide the precipices west 
of the Moab —_— present some of the grandest 
scenery in Palestine ; and among these the torrent 
of Arnon is the most famous. The black basalt, 
white chalk, pink and yellow sandstones of the 
Zerka Ma‘in rise sheer above a narrow brook; 
and into this flow the sulphur streams, bordered 
with orange deposits, from the hot springs of 
Callirrhée, passing by a palm grove, and flowing in 
a cataract to the Dead Sea. This wild gorge 
may be the Nahaliel or ‘ravine of God’ (Nu 
9119) mentioned in the Pentateuch. The Moab 
plateau continues in the ridge of Edom, east of 
the Arabah, rising to 4580 ft. at Mount Hor. 
Its western ridges are called the ‘Abarym, or 
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mountains ‘beyond’ the Dead Sea, in the Bible 
(Nu 2712, Dt 32% 34), 

These various natural features are distinguished 
in the OT by special terms: Har, ‘mountain 
country’; Sddeh, ‘plain’ (in Philistia); and 
Sharon, ‘plain’ farther north, and, according to 
Jerome, near Tabor; Shephélah, ‘lowland,’ for 
the foot hills on the south-west; JAlishér for the 

lateaus of Bashan and Moab; Middbar for the 

esert of Judea; and Neged, or ‘dry land,’ for the 
plains of Beersheba and the lower plateau south 
of Hebron, where no surface water 15 found as a 
rule. The various kinds of valleys include: Nahal 
for a torrent-valley (the modern wddy),‘Hmek for a 
broad flat valley flanked by mountains; ‘Arabah 
for ‘desert’ valleys like that of Jordan and south 
of the Dead Sea; Sha@veh for a smaller vale ; and 
Gai for a waterless ravine. The term Bik'ah 
appears to signify a plain between mountains, and 
is still so applied (Arab. Buk‘ah and diminutive 
Bukei‘ah) in many places, both to the plain of the 
Orontes in Syria, and to the remarkable cup- 
shaped depression on the Gilead plateau, south of 
the Jabbok, which seems to be the ‘circle of 
Mahanaim’ (Ca 6%). The terms Bithron (2 8 2) 
and Migron (18 14*) apply to pueeed gorges ; and 
Debir, or ‘the back’ (Jos 157: *, ef. 137), in three 
eases to ridges. None of these terms are now in 
use except the one mentioned; and the old names 
of natural features in Palestine have, as a rule, 
been lost. 

The water supply of Palestine is fairly abund- 
ant, except in the deserts and in the Negeb, and it 
includes lakes, rivers, brooks, and springs. The 
waters of the Dead Sea are intensely bitter, con- 
taining 25 per cent. of chlorides washed down 
from the valley ; but those of the Sea of Galilee 
and of Merom are sweet. The most important 
river is the Jordan, the geographical source of 
which is on the west side of Hermon near Hasbeya, 
1700 ft. above sea-level; but its most important 
supply issues as a foaming stream, 1000 ft. above 
sea-level, from under the cave of Banifis at the 
foot of Hernion, by the snows of which it is fed. 
Rushing down through a thick copse, by rows 
of poplars, it joins several other streams, which 
flow over the basalt slopes into the plain of Tell 
εἰ αὶ (the site of Dan) from the north-west ; 
and the river is then lost in the papyrus marshes 
of Merom, but gathers as the valley narrows, and 
descends rapidly to the Sea of Galilee, where a 
delta about a mile long has been formed, during 
the last nineteen centuries, at its junction with 
the lake. On issuing into the southern valley 
the course becomes narrow and tortuous, a deep 
channel about half a mile to a mile wide having 
been worn in the valley bed. The stream is here 
shallow, and crossed by about twenty fords, of 
which the most important on the main road is 
called ‘Abdrah, and may be the Bethabara (?) 
of the NT (Jn 1%): there is a cataract in the 
stream farther south, but the slope of the river- 
bed gradually becomes flatter after passing the 
Damieh ferry (Adam, Jos 3"), the river having, 
however, acquired a rapid flow, which continues to 
its mouth. Opposite Jericho it is fordable for 
horses in the dry season, and is here about thirty 
yards wide. In early spring, however (see Jos 
35), when the Hermon snows begin to melt, and 
after the winter rains, the Jordan will sometimes 
overflow its banks, and fill the whole channel, 
nearly a mile wide. The banks are formed by 
hillocks of white soft marl, which are at times 
undermined, and fall into the river. An Arab 
writer asserts that the river was known to have 
been thus blocked for a time (cf. Jos 818) in A.D. 
Sultan Beybars was then building a bridge 
at the DAmieh ford, and the western bank of the 
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river fell inon 8th December, damming the stream 
for four hours (Nowairi, see Pal. Lapl. Fund 
Quarterly Statement, July 1895, p. 257). The 
river is often quite hidden by groves of tamarisk 
and cane eke The plains on either side are 
much cut up by tributary channels, but are covered 
in spring with rich grass; towards the south, how- 
ever, the bushes and acacia trees (shitéim) cease, 
and a muddy saline flat grows only the alkali 
plant. The shores of the Dead Sea are strewn 
with gravel and salt-covered tree trunks brought 
down by the river in flood, and a swampy delta is 
also formed where the Jordan enters this lake. 
The name of the river Jordan (‘the descender’) 15 
thought to be due to its rapid fall of 2000 ft. in 
a course of 100miles. There are several important 
perennial affluents on both sides of the river. On 
the west the streams of lVddy el-Hamiéim flow by 
the small plain of Gennesaret into the Sea of 
Galilee. Farther south the perennial stream from 
Jezreel, and the waters of many springs under the 
Tabor plateau and Mount Gilboa, join the river. 
In Samaria the brook of Wady Farah (probably 
the waters of Enon, Jn 3%) is an important 
affluent north-east of Shechem, and near Jericho 
the ravine of the Kelé is a winter torrent of great 
velocity, identified without reason with the Brook 
Cherith (1 K 17 8:5), which was ‘ east’ of Jordan, 
probably in Gilead. East of the river several] 
perennial brooks flow in, and the most important 
of these are the Yarmzzk, south of the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Jabbek, which is fed by springs 
at and north-east of Rabbath-ammon. It flows 
north at first, and south of Gerasa turns to the west. 
Its bed is fringed with canes in the lower part of its 
course, and it is easily passable in summer. The 
springs of Nimrah (Nu 323) also flow with other 
perennial brooks through the Shittim plains, and 
others which rise high up on the Moab plateau 
flow direct into the Dead Sea. 

In Western Palestine there are other perennial 
streams flowing into the Mediterranean. The 
Leontes (or Kasyvmiyeh), which rises in the southern 
Lebanon, reaches the sea north of Tyre. The 
Belus, which gathers the waters of the low hills to 
the east, is a swampy stream south of Acre, and 
seems to be the Shihor-libnath, Jos 1955 (but see 
Dillm. ad loe.). Itis fordable at its mouth. The 
Kishon, which debouches on the south side of the 
Bay of Aerc, is more important, and is perennial, 
though in a very dry sunimer its bed shows only a 
chain of pools, and its mouth is choked by sand 
dunes. It flows north-west under Carmel from a 
narrow pass leading out of the Esdraelon plain, 
where it is formed by two branches, of which the 
eastern is the truc Kishon of the OT (see Jg 
4-7), springing from swampy pools west of Tabor. 
The western strcam is formed by springs from 
the downs south of Carmel, and its chief source 
is at Lejjfin (the Legio of Roman times) near 
Taanach, west of the plain of Esdraelon. The 
waters of the south slopes of Carmel drain into 
the marshy Zerka or Crocodile River, remarkable 
from the 2nd cent. downwards as the only place 
where crocodiles were found in Palestine. They 
still inhabit its swamps. Sharon, farther south, 
is drained by several streams, unnoticed except 
in the 12th eentury; and north of Jatfa is one 
more important (the ‘Awzeh), which carries a 
turbid sandy flood from the springs of Ids el-“Ain 
(Antipatris) to the sea. It appears to be the 
Me-jarkon, or ‘yellow water,’ of Jos 19*° (but see 
Dillm. ad Joe.). The only perennial stream in 
Philistia is the Nahr Iubin, or ‘river of Reuben,’ 
named from a Moslem shrine, and flowing under 
the cliff of el-Aughdr (probably Makkedah) to 
the shore near Jamnia. A great valley, south of 
Gaza, collects the waters of the Negeb hills, and 
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reason to suppose that the climate and productions 
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supplies the deep wells of Beersheba and the 
shallow pits at Gerar (Gn 26°14); but the water 
is only found by digging in its ne bed. Its 
modern name is the Wady Ghiizzeh. 

Many of the other great ravines, such as the 
Brook Kanah (Jos 165) in Samaria, flow with 
water in winter; and the most remarkable of these 
is the stream which bursts out of the Bir Hyvb at 
Jerusalem in winter, flowing down the Kidron 
gorge towards the Dead Sea. 

Palestine is also well supplied with springs in 
all parts where the hard limestone is near the sur- 
face. The hills of Gilead run with small brooks. 
There are minor streams in Galilee, and good 
springs in the central region and on the western 
slopes of the Hebron mountains. Near Jerusalem 
there is less water, and the dry regions of the 
Negeb and the deserts have been already noticed. 
The springs mentioned in the Bible include the 
fountain of Jezreel (1S 291), one of several near 
the city, two of which (Ain Jaléd and ‘Ain 
Tub'adn) form large pools; the pool of Samaria 
(1 KK 223%), which has a fine natural spring; the 
pool of Gibeon (2 8 218), which rises in a cavern 
under the ancient site of the town; the fountain 
of Gihon (1 K 138, 2 Ch 32°) east of Jeru- 
salem, also now rising in a cavern—the probable 
site of Bethesda (Jn 57); and the well of Sirah 
(25 3%), a spring well near Hebron, which retains 
its ancient naine. To these we must add the well 
of Jacob at Shechem, and the Beersheba wells, 
which still contain natural waters. The towns 
called ‘En (with an affixed name) in the Bible still 
present springs, as a rule, when the site is known. 
The hot springs most famous in Palestine are those 
near Tiberias, near Hammath (east of Jordan), and 
at Callirrhée (Ant. XVII. vi. 5) as already men- 
tioned ; others occur at Gadara and in the valley 
south-west of Beisfn. 

The Palestine coast is very deficient in harbours. 
The ports of Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Jamnia, 
Joppa, Cesarea, Accho, T'yre, and Sidon, are all 
formed only by reefs. The Haifa open roadstead 
is protected by the bluff of Carmel, and is the only 
one now visited in winter storms. Ileets, however, 
found refuge at Tyre and Joppa as early as B.C. 
1500, and the latter port was used by Solomon 
(2 Οἱ 915), 

The natural highways of the country are equally 
indicated by its formation and by history. The 
great shore road has always been the main route 
of armies, and an important cross road led from 
Sharon across the downs south of Carmel, and 
from the Bay of Acre, to the Valley of Jezreel, 
crossing the Jordan at Bethabara (?), and gaining 
the Bashan plateau on the way to Damascus. The 
mountain roads are difficult paths; and until the 
Romans in the 2nd cent. laid out roads, marked 
with milestones, all over both Eastern and Western 
Palestine, commerce appears to have been main] 
confined to the natural routes above indicated. 
The pilgrim road from Damascus to ‘Akabah on 
the ted Sea leads over the eastern plateau, and 
formed the route by which Israel appears to have 
entcred Moab and marched to Bashan. 

111, CLIMATE AND NATURAL PRopucTs.—In the 
short distance of a hundred miles the traveller 
passes from an Alpine region on Hermon to the 
tropical plains of the Dead Sea, and finds in Pales- 
tine a fauna and flora ranging from that of 
Northern Europe to that of Africa. In the Bible 
we read of snow, hail, and ice, as well as of the 
There is no 


of the country now differ much from those of the 
Forests have, no doubt, been de- 
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former vineyards, marked by towers, terraces, and 
rock-cut winepresses, on Carmel and elsewhere. 
With decrease of population the great tanks and 
cisterns have fallen into ruins, with the aqueducts 
and rock-cut canals of Roman times. But in the 
Gospels we read of the fevers of Gennesaret ; and 
the swampy plains must always have been malari- 
ous. The regions now desert or waterless are the 
same so described in the OT. The palm culture 
of the Jordan Valley has ceased, but it was mainly 
an artificial product of Herodian times. The 
plains are still as thickly covered with grass and 
tlowers in spring as they ever were, and woods and 
pastures by the waters still exist. 

The climate of Palestine resembles that of Sicily, 
and the seasons are the same as in other Mediter- 
ranean lands. The average temperature in summer 
rises to nearly 90° F. by day, the nights being 
cool, with heavy dews. When the east wind blows 
from the desert, and ozone is absent from the air, 
the heat increases sometimes to 105° F., and the 
nights are also very hot; but this usually only 
lasts for three or four days at a time. ἴα the 
Jordan Valley in summer 118° F. in the shade may 
be experienced. The extremes from 90° F. by day 
to 40° F. by night in the bare deserts of Moab are 
severely felt In autumn, but the prevalence of a 
fresh breeze from the sea makes the summer heat 
in the hills very moderate. In winter the hills of 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee are often white with 
snow for several days, and the Edomite chain may 
be seen snow-covered from Jerusalem. The palm 
will consequently not grow in the hills, and there 
are but few groves even in the plains, where frost 
is rarely felt. Lebanon and Hermon retain snow 
patches till autumn every year. The winter begins 
usually in December or earlier, and in January 
there are heavy gales and much rain, The ‘former 
rains’ (Dt 11%) fall at the time of the autumn 
equinoctial gales, and the ‘ latter rains’ about the 
sprin —s but in March the spring begins, 
and April is the month of grass and flowers. In 
May the east wind prevails, and dries up the herb- 
age, but in June and July the west wind rises 
about 10a.m. daily. The heat increasesin August 
and September, and the country is entirely dried 
up in October. The most unhealthy time 1s when 
the autumn ploughing begins, after the first 
thundershowers in November. Thunderstorms in 
June during the harvest (1S 1217) occasionally occur 
suddenly. The dust whirlwinds (Job 37°), which 
swirl along the plains in later summer—esp. in 
Bashan—are a peculiar feature of the hot season. 
The rainfall averages 25 to 30 in. in ordinary 
years, and is quite sufficient ; but the storage of 
water in dry districts is very imperfect. Years of 
drought occur from time to time, as do earthquakes 
and visitations of locusts; and these are noticed in 
every age from the earliest times. But in spite of 
the deserts, and of the barrenness of the mountains, 
Palestine has a good soil, esp. in Bashan and 
Sharon, and is a land of ‘corn, must, and oil,’ 
answering to the descriptions of Deuteronomy 
(87-8 1120-12), and capable of supporting a large 
population if fully cultivated. 

The natural growth is dependent on the moisture 
brought by the sea-breeze, and thus in Lebanon and 
in Palestine alike the slopes west of the watershed 
are covered with copse, while those to the east—shut 
out from the moisture—are bare. In Eastern Pales. 
tine the woods of oak and pine covering Gilead are 
more extensive than inany otherdistrict. Theslopes 
here face the west, and springs issue from the 
surface of the dolomitic rocks, the water having 
sunk through the chalky surface of the desert, 

nlateaus farther east. The oak woods west of 
azareth, and in Sharon, have been sadly thinned, 
and a pine wood south of Bethlehem—noticed by 


Arculphus about A.D. 670—is now represented 
only by a few stunted trees. The words used for 
forest in the OT (yaar and hoéresh) refer, how- 
ever, to copse rather than to woods; and the 
occurrence of single trees (oak and terebinth), 
often noticed in the O'T, is still a feature of 
the scenery. The Aleppo pine (P. Haleppensis), 
which appears on Lebanon and Carmel, is probably 
not native. It bears a name (sinébar) which ap- 
pears to be Greek, and under this term is noticed 
in the Mishna in the 2nd century A.D. The 
native pine (P. Carica) found in Gilead is more 
eae the ‘fir’ (1 Καὶ 634, Ezk 275) of the 

T. The copse, consisting of dwarf oak, mastic, 
styrax (stacte, Ex 8033 ndtaph), hawthorn, and 
other shrubs, is found chiefly on the harder lime- 
stone, especially in Upper Galilee, on Carmel, in 
Samaria, and on the Hebron mountains and the 
spurs west of Jerusalem. Near the watershed the 
hills are Erowely bare, but covered with thyme, 
mint, and the éedlén (or Poterium Spinosum), a 
brown prickly rosaceous plant. The hyssop, and 
other kinds of marjoram, are commonly found 
growing on ruins. ‘The carob occurs as a single 
tree, like the sycomore fig, and the αἰ or plane 
(Gn 8037, The poplar is found in various localities 
in Palestine (see Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, 
290, and cf. Hos 4, where, however, the rendering 
should perhaps be ‘styrax,’ see art. POPLAR); but 
the beech does not occur south of the Northern 
Lebanon, though growing on chalky soils in Asia 
Minor. The acacia and the tamarisk (Gn 2183, 
1S 22° 3133) are mainly found in the Jordan 
Valley, and the white oes 1K 19, Ps 190, 
Job 304) is common in the deserts of Moab and 
Judah and in the Negeb. Among smaller plants 
the cistus (Jot, AV and RV ‘myrrh’ [which see}, 
RVm ‘ladanum,’ Gn 37% 43") is very common on 
the chalk; and the plains of Sharon and Jordan 
are covered with many wild flowers, esp. the pink 
phlox, the pheasant’s eye, and the narcissus (prob- 
ably the Rose of Sharon); while the common lily 
of the country, planted by Moslems in graveyards, 
is the purple iris. A complete account of the fauna 
and flora of Palestine occupies two volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Survey, and only the more conspicu- 
ous features noticed in the Bible are here mentioned. 
Cultivated plants in Palestine, as corn (wheat and 
barley), balm, and fruits, together with wine, oul, and 
honey, are noticed in Egyptian records (Records of 
Past, 1st series, 11. 17 1.) as τ as B.C. 1600. The 
almond (luz, Gn 43") grows wild in Lebanon and 
Moab, and the oil tree (1 K 6%) or oleaster is also 
not uncommon on the hills. The apple (tappuah) 
is not common, but the Heb. word survives in the 
Arabic tuffah; the ash (Is 444) is the Fraaimus 
Ornus, the common ash being unknown. The box 
(Is 4119 60) grows in Lebanon; the Syrian papyrus 
differs from that of Egypt, and is found in Merom, 
in the Sharon rivers, and at Gebal, as well as the 
Egyp. species. The chief fruit trees are the olive, 
fig, pomegranate, and apricot, which last, however, 
with the citron, prickly pear, walnut, and other 
fruits, seems to have een introduced at a late 
period. The vegetable Se: pa noticed in the 
Pentateuch appear to be all of greatantiquity. The 
citron (introduced from Media by the Persians) 
and the walnut (’é9éz, Arab 762), said to bear a Per- 
sian name, are nnmentioned, as are cotton and silk, 
though both are now known in the country. Flax 
(Hos 29, see Jos 2°), which was grown at Nazareth 
in the 12th cent. A.D., and which is noticed in the 
Mishna, is one of the oldest materials used by 
man. It may be here noted that the only foreign 
plants in the Pentateuch are calamus and cassia 
from Ionia (Ezk 2719 [?; text dub.]), or from Uzal 
in Arabia according to the LXX, with myrrh from 
Arabia, and probably frankincense and cinnamon. 
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The sea trade with Asia Minor is, however, men- 
tioned on monuments of the 15th cent. B.C., 
and that with Arabia goes back ten centuries 
earlier, Gum tragacanth and balm (Gn 37”), 
pistachio nuts (Gn 43"), honey, and almonds, were 
natural products of Palestine, as were stacte 
(or styrax) and ladanum (Gn 37” 43") or cistus. 
Palestine has also always been very productive 
of gourds, cucumbers, vetches, melons, pulse, and 
other vegetables. The henna used as a dye (Ca 
413) ig native, as is saffron or crocus (Ca 4), The 
kirsenneh, which is a common crop, probably re- 
presents the Heb. kussemeth (Ezk 4°). The alkali 
plant (Jer 2%, Mal 832) grows esp. near the Dead 
Sea. Millet (Ezk 4°) is also known by its Heb. 
name; and the coriander (Ex 1651, Nu 117) is culti- 
vated, with cummin (Is 28:7) and anise (Mt 23%); 
the mustard (Mt 13%) grows to a tree in the 
Jordan Valley, where the ‘Vine of Sodom’ (Dt 
32°?) is found in the ‘oshir tree (Calotropis Procera); 
the mulberry, now grown extensively for silk- 
worms, is noticed in the NT (Lk 17%) but not 
in the OT; willows (Ezk 17°) occur along the 
Jordan; and the ‘heath’ of the OT (Jer 175 488) 
is the ‘ar'ar or stunted juniper of the Judean 
desert, from which more than one desert town 
was named. 

Palestine has never been remarkable for its 
mineral products. Mines of copper and lead (Dt 
8°) occurred only in Lebanon. Flint (of which 
knives were made, according to Jos 5? and the 
LXX of 249) is abundant, and is not only 
noticed in the 16th cent. B.c. on monuments, 
but is found worked into weapons in the city 
mounds at a great depth (as, for instance, at 
Lachish). The pitch of the Dead Sea is noticed 
(Gn 14:0, and perhaps Is 34°), and was collected in 
the time of Soserhiaa. Precious metals were in 
use, however, in the country long before the 
Exodus. 

The fauna of the country is almost unchanged 
from the earliest historic times. ‘The lion and the 
wild ox have become extinct ; the former is noticed 
by an Egyptian traveller in Lebanon in the 14th 
cent. B.C., and is even said to have survived to 
the 12th cent. A.D.; its bones are found in caves 
and in the Jordan gravels, The wild ox (ré’ém or 
Bos Primigenius, the ‘unicorn’ [μονόκερως] of the 
LXX) was hunted in Lebanon by Tiglath-pileser 
in B.C. 1120, and its bones have also been found. 
Both these animals were still hunted in Assyria 
in the 7th cent. B.c. On the other hand, the 
buffalo, now found in the marshes, is said to have 
been introduced by Mohammedan rulers in the 

ost-biblical times. With these exceptions, the 

alestinian animals are those of the OT. The 
bear, which according to the OT (1S 174, 2K 
274) was found on the Palestine mountains, is now 
known only on Hermon and Lebanon. The leopard 
(in the Jordan Valley), the wolf, the hyena, the 
jackal, and the fox are all found in the wilder 
districts ; the boar is common in the mountains as 
well as in swamps. The wild ass is still to be 
found in the Eastern desert. The cat and domestic 
fowls, which were brought from Persia before the 
Christian era, are not noticed in the OT: nor are 
mules (1 K 18°) noticed in the Pentatench, though 
known by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. B.C. in 
Palestine, and now common. The fishes of the 
Jordan and Sea of Galilee are numerous, but as a 
rule coarse. The wild bee, Apis fasciata, the 
cochineal insect (Is 1718), which feeds on the Syrian 
oak, and various species of locust (Lv 11”) and 
of ant, are native. Scorpions are common in the 
plains and deserts, where swarms of flies are also 
very troublesome in summer. Snakes are less 
humerous than in Africa, but many species are 
found. ‘The camel is monumentally noticed in 


Palestine in the 14th century B.c.; the coney 
(Hyrax) is common near Sinai; the hare is also 
found in the desert as well as in Palestine ; the 
fallow deer (AV hart) and roebuck (yahmiir) are 
found in the woods of Tabor and Gilead respec- 
tively, and the latter also in Lebanon and on 
Carmel; the gazelle (AV roe) and the wild goat 
(Jbex) belong to the plains and southern desert ; 
the wild ox (Bubale) is known only in the 
desert ; the wild sheep (AV chamois) is found in 
the Sinaitic desert—it is the for of the Mishna 
(Turk. oi, ‘sheep’).*—Among birds the ostrich (AV 
owl) is distinctive of the desert, and the ‘ cuckoo’ 
is believed to be a gull; the pelican is found in the 
Mediterranean and in the Waters of Merom, and 
the cormorant (shadlak or ‘diver’) is a sea bird; the 
stork is found in the Jordan Valley in spring, and 
both it and the heron (Assyr. anpatu) are common 
in other parts of Palestine. The hoopoe (AV lap- 
wing) also occurs in the Gilead woods, as well as in 
Western Palestine. Among other animals noticed in 
the Bible the mole rat (Spalax Typhlus) is common 
(Is 2”); the weasel is also found εἶν 1139). All kinds 
of birds of prey, vultures, eagles, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and ravens, are common, with small and 
great owls, partridges and pintails, quails, pigeons, 
doves, sparrows, swallows, and cranes, even in the 
Beersheba desert. With regard to two animals 
described by Job (40. 41), leviathan is usually 
supposed to be the crocodile, which, as above 
noticed, is found in Palestine; behemoth answers 
best to the elephant [although taken by most 
modern commentators to be the hippopotamus], 
and the Asiatic elephant seems to have been known 
as late as B.c. 1600 on the Euphrates near Nii 
(RP, 1st series, iv. 6). Ivory was commonly used 
in Palestine in the 15th and 14th cent. B.c., and 
even apes were then sent from Syria to Egypt, 
according to the records of Thothmes III., in which 
also we find notice of asses, flocks and herds, goats 
and horses, taken from the Canaanites (76. 17 f.). 
The Hebrews did not use horses to any large extent 
till Solomon’s time, but the Canaanites (ef. Jos 118) 
had horses and chariots long before the Exodus, 
and in the 15th cent. B.c. they held the dog in as 
little estimation as did the Hebrews. It is remark- 
able that seals have been captured off the Palestine 
coast, though rare in the Mediterranean. Some 
writers think that the ‘badger’ (takash, Ex 26") 
should be rendered ‘seal’; but others prefer ‘ por- 
poise,’ which is found all round the coast, and 
was hunted by Tiglath-pileser I. in the Mediter- 
ranean. The natural history of the Song of 
Songs embraces that of all Palestine; that of the 
Book of Job is confined to the deserts round 
Petra; that of the Pentateuch may be said to 
belong to the desert, the hills of Gilead, and the 
Jordan Valley. . 

iv. THe [Acres OF PALESTINE.—Among_ the 
earliest inhabitants are noticed the Zuzim or Zam- 
zummim, the Emim, andthe Anakim. These words 
seem to be non-Semitic, and the latter may mean 
‘tall,’ as a Mongol word. The Canaanites are re- 
garded by the author of Gn 106} as not Semitic, 
and there is monumental evidence (‘l'el el-Amarna 
Letters, No. 10 Berlin Collection) that the Syrian 
Hittites spoke a non-Semitic language (perhaps 
Mongoliec) in the 15th cent. B.c. In this enumera- 
tion, however, the Amorites (? ‘highlanders’) are 
included; and from the same monumental source 
it scems clear that they spoke an East Aramaic 
language like Assyrian. They had driven out the 
Moabites at the tine of the Exodus, and covered 
Eastern Palestine, as well as the Western moun- 


* The fallow deer, roebuck, gazelle, wild goat, wild ox, wild 
sheep are mentioned only in Dt 145 (see Driver’s note), and not 
in the parallel passage, Lv 11. 

+ Gn 10 is treated in this art. as an ‘ethnological table’ (but 
see Dillm. ad toc., and Sayce, HCM 119 ff.). 
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tains and the Lebanon.* The Hittites, according 
to Gn 23, extended to Hebron in an early age, but 
they were driven out of Central Palestine before the 
Exodus by Thothmes 1. (Brugsch, Hist. ἔσυρ. i. 
325). The Philistines, said to appear on monuments 
B.C. 1200, and whose god Dagon was worshipped 
at Ashkelon in the 15th cent. B.c., are thought to 
have been of Cretan origin (Gn 1013), but {116 
remaining tribes bear Semitic names, such as 
Canaanites (?‘lowlanders’ of Sharon and the Jordan 
Valley), Perizzites or ‘ villagers’ (2), Kenites or ‘spear- 
men’(?), Kenizzites or ‘hunters’ (2), Kadmonites or 
‘easterns.’ The same cannot be said, however, of 
the Amalekites, who seem to have lived even in 
Central Palestine (Jg 12%, though they are usually 
spoken of as a tribe in the desert S. of Pales- 
tine), or of the Girgashites—perhaps near Gergesa. 
The Hivites in Shechem and near Hermon (but see 
art. HIVITES) may be ‘villagers,’ and the Rephaim 
‘giants’ little Satineutah od from the Anakim, 
whose last survivors were found near Gath (28 
2122) in Philistia, whence the original Avvim, living 
in enclosures, were expelled by the Philistines 
(Dt 2%), The population thus seems originall 
to have Ἔν π three distinet stocks, though 
many of the above names may be descriptive. The 
Wittates and Amorites alone are monumentally 
known—the first a hairless race with slanting eyes 
and pigtails, apparently Mongols ;+ and the latter 
a darker people, bearded and black-haired, with 
aquiline Sem. features. The Heb. groups, including 
Ammonites, Moabites, and the half-breed Ishmael- 
ites and Edomites, were distinguished by language 
from the aborigines. Hebrew, Moabite, Phoenician, 
and the Aram. of Syria (as known from B.C. 900 to 
200) are kindred dialects, widely differing from the 
Eastern Aram. of Assyria and the Babylonian of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters. The Can. glosses in thelatter 
show, however, that the then (c.14508B.c.)inhabitants 
of Pal. spoke a language akin to Hebrew. See also 
the many Sem. names quoted below (p.647*). Inthe 
3rd cent. B.C. the Pheenician power and language ex- 
tended over Sharon as far as Joppa, and about the 
same time the Greeks began to form a new element, of 

opulation. The Romans were never numerous in 

alestine, but during their rule a new Arab element 
from Yemen entered Bashan, and after Omar’s con- 
quest the old Aram. tribes (including Nabatzans 
and Palmyrenes) became mingled with Arab tribes 
from the Hejfiz, whose names still denote districts 
in the mountains of Western Palestine, while the 
Bedawin nomads trace their descent also to Arabia 
in the present day. European elements were 
added before the crusades, and in the 12th cent. 
colonists from all parts of Europe were numerous, 
especially Italians and Franks. 

New European and Jewish colonies are now still 
arising ; and further elements of population have 
been due to the transplanting of Aramzan tribes 
into Palestine by the Assyrians ; to the inroads of 
the Turks, Mongols, and Turcomans, who have left 
small tribes behind them in Sharon and Esdraelon ; 
and to the recent importation of Circassians into 
Bashan, and Bosnians into Sharon. The evidence 
of language shows that the present peasantry are 


* On the ‘Amorites’ sea also Driver in Hogarth’s Authority 
and Arehcology (Index 8. ‘ Amorites’), and in Comm. on Deut. 
11 


+ The order of words in this verse is thought to have suffered 
dislocation (see Dillm. ad loc., or Sayce, HCIL136; and cf. for the 
supposed Cretan origin of the Philistines, Am 97 and Dt 275), 

¢ Jensen supposes that the Hittites were the ancestors of 
the modern (Aryan) Armenians (cf. his Hittiter τι. Armenier, 
and a series of papers on ‘The Hittite Inscriptions’ by him and 
Hommel (who opposes Jensen) in the Ezpos. Times, 1898-99]. 
The recently discovered texts found by Chantre in Cappa- 
docia (see translations in The Times of 10th and 24th October 
1899) appear to the present writer to show that the Hittite 
language was Mongolian. The whole subject is considered 
in detail in Conder’s The Hittites and thetr Language, 
1898. 


mainly of Aramaic extraction; they have been 
hardly touched by the European element except 
at Nazareth and Bathisien: there has, however, 
been some Greek influence from an early period ; 
and they use a few Persian and Turkish words ; 
but their language is an Arabic dialect, though 
differing considerably from that of the pure Arabs 
or Gedawin nomads, found in the Jordan Valley, 
the southern deserts, and the eastern plateau, and 
preserving, in vocabulary, in pronunciation, and 
In grammar, many archaic features of the older 
Syriac and Aramaic. In the Philistine plain the 
peasants approach the Egyptians in dress and in 
appearance, but the general type is very different 
from that of the Arabs, and is similar to that of 
the Assyrians on the monuments. A very ancient 
Can. element may be suspected to have survived, 
modified by a strong infusion of true Arab blood, 
in the 7th and even as early as the 2nd cent, 
A.D. The modern Jewish element, which is con- 
stantly increasing, is entirely foreign, recruited 
earliest from Spain and Africa, and recently from 
Russia, Poland, and other European countries. 
The Turks and Kurds are present only as a ruling 
class, but Greek blood is no doubt found among the 
native Christians of the Greek sects, and Italian 
among Latin Christians. The tall, handsome 
Druzes of Hermon and Bashan seem, by language, 
to be parle of Persian origin ; and the MetAwileh 
of Upper Galilee (among whom blue eyes are not 
uncommon) are also Persian immigrants of the 
Shiah or Persian Moslem creed. Some of the oldest 
Jerusalem families, however, trace their descent to 
the pure Arabs who came with Omar. There is 
no known evidence of the survival of Norman blood 
derived from crusaders; and the language which 
they used has not affected the speech of Syrians. 
In the OT we have early reference to Aram. 
speech (Gn 31%, Is 36") as distinct from Heb., 
and to the later mixed language of the Jews in 
Ashdod (Neh 13%). The evidence of inscriptions 
seems to show that, about the Christian era, a very 
strong Greek element existed in Bashan, where in 
one case we have an Aram.-Gr. bilingual of the time 
of Herod the Great. The dialects spoken between 
B.C. 900 and 200 are moreover attested, by texts 
and coins, to have been cognate to ancient Heb. ; 
and the Greek boundary-stone of Herod’s temple 
attests the presence of Grecia, even in Jerusalem, 
about the time of Christ. 

As regards population, the evidence of ruins 
shows that it was much larger in Roman and 
Byzantine times—and probably in the 12th cent. 
—than it is now. The numbers stated on Assyr. 
texts would indicate a population exceeding 200,000 
souls in the southern mountains in B.c. 701; 
and the Syrian forces opposing the Assyrians in 
B.C. 850 are said to have numbered 80,000, repre- 
senting a population of at least 400,000 souls. 
It cannot be said (but see Buhl, Die Soc. Verhiltn. 
εἰ, Isr. p. 52) that Palestine was incapable of 
holding a population of 6,500,000 souls (cf. 28 
24°), though the question of numbers is rendered 
difficult by textual alterations.* At the present 
time the population of Western Palestine is esti- 
mated to be not more than about 600,000; but the 
country fully cultivated would support ten times 


* Instances of these variations in numbers are not confined to 
the chronology of Gn 1110-26, which differs so greatly in the 
Heb. Sam. and LXX VSS, or 1 Καὶ 61, where the LXX differs by 
forty years. In 18 135 the Peshitta reads 3000 for 30,000, In 
28 84 the LXX has 7000 for 700, and in 1 K 51! 20,000 for 20. 
In 1Ch 112-21 the Peshitta has 30 for 3; in 2Ch 34 the 
LXX A (agreeing more nearly with 1K 6) reads 20 for 120; and 
in Ezk 45! BA have 20,000 for 10,000 (Q): to say nothing of minor 
differences as to the regnal years. The numbersin some parts 
of the OT have evidently been miscopied or altered, and some- 
times largely increased. The difficulties as to numbers may 
thus in some cases be due to the state of the text. See, further, 
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that number. Aeeording to Ex 12% 38%, Nu 1%, the 
Hebrews at the Exodus were about three millions. 

v. BIBLE GEOGRAPHY.—The geosraphy of Pales- 
tine forms an important element in the OT, and 
no book therein ean be noticed on which this study 
does not throw some light. The Bible geography 
is to some extent illustrated by monumental in- 
formation. The lists of Thothmes II, about B.c. 
1600, inelude 119 towns in Palestine; others of 

eat importance are noticed in the Tel el-Amarna 
etters, about B.c. 1450; others in the time of 
Ramses 11., about B.c. 1830. Shishak gives a list of 
133 towns in all parts of Palestine about B.c. 935 
and Sennacherib mentions others in B.C. 70], 
About 90 cities noticed in the Bible are thus 
monumentally known, between B.c. 1600 and 700. 
Those earliest notieed have Aram. rather than Heb. 
names, and were named by the Canaanites before 
the Exodus. The Hebrews seem very rarely to 
have altered the name of any eity, though alter- 
native names sometimes occur. We may considcr 
generally the outline of the topography during the 
various ages—the Patriarchal, that of the Con- 

uest, that of the Kingdom, that following the 
vaptivity, and that of the Greek and Roman age 
down to the Ist eent. A.D.—with a briefer refer- 
ence to later topographical records. 

Study of the topography is not seriously affected 
by textual diserepaneies between the Hebrew and 
the Versions. The most important addition is in 
Jos (15°), where 11 cities are noticed by the LX X 
and not in the Heb., viz. Tekoa, Ephratah, 
Peor (Faghir), Etam (‘Ain ‘Atdn), Kulon (Kolo- 
nia), Tatam, Sores (Sarés), Karem (Ain Karim), 
Galem (Beit Jdla), Bether (Bittir), and Manocho 
(Malhah), said to belong to Judah. The mention 
of Kolonia seems to show that this is a very late 
addition, and the cities lie, not in Judah but in 
Benjamin, except Tekoa, Ephratah, and Etam. 
There are other textual differences where the Heb. 
text seems to be the less probable. Zoan (Pesh. 
Gn 13") is better than Zoar, and the addition of 
Seir (Pesh. Gn 36°) supplies a gap: ‘at Jazer’ 
(LXX Nu 21”) is better than ‘was strong.’ In 
Sam. Beth-jashan for Shen (Pesh. 18 7}}} points 
to Jeshanah (‘Ain Sinia) for this site, and Gibeah 
(indicated by LXX) is apparently the meaning of 
‘the high place’ (18 10%), Gath (LXX Bin 18 
17°") is also preferable to ‘the valley.’ Ezel (15 
20, cf. v.41 in Pesh. and LXX) disappears as a 
proper name, and Hareth (now Khards) becomes a 
city instead of a ‘ wood’ (LXX of 15 995. Maon 
is also more probable than Paran (L.XX of 1 S 253), 
and Bethzur than Bethel (LXX B of 18 30%), as is 
Carmel for Racal (LXX B in v.”), Geshur for 
Ashurites (Pesh. and Vulg. 28 2°) is probable; 
and Tibhath for Betah (Luc, Ματεβάκ, 258 88) 
is certainly correct; while Edom for Aram (after 
same VSS in vv.!* 38) agrees with the notice of the 
Valley of Salt and with the snceeeding verses. 
Gath (Pesh. and LXX in 28 9118) is better than 
the unknown Gob, and ‘the Hittites to Kadesh’ 
(Lucianic text) is an important improvement on 
Tahtim-hodshi (28 245), as is Ai for Gaza (MSS 
of 1 Ch 738). Geshur for Asshur (Ps 83*) is a prob- 
able emendation (so Lagarde, but see Duhm ad 
foc.), and Baal-hermon (Ca 8") for Baal-lamon (so 
Gritz, but see Budde, ad lec.). Gibeah (Pesh. Jer 
31%) is better than the unknown Goath, and Accho 
(indieated by LXX) takes the place (so Reland ez 
al,, but see Nowack, ad loc.) of ‘at all’ (Mie 1"). 
In the few remaining cases of textual differences 
affeeting topography, the Ieb. text seems to be pre- 
ferable. 

The town names of Palestine are so ancient that 
their occurrence does not, as arule, affect critical 
questions; yet the absence of the names of Jern- 
salem, Samaria, Tirzah, and Zereda in the Pent. is 


notable. The permanence of the population has 
preserved some three-fourths of the OT nomen- 
clature to the present day, and these names are 
equally traceable in the 4th and 12th centuries 
A.D. in a large number of instanees. The survey 
of the country has brought to light some 150) 
biblical sites which were unknown, because, as 
a rule, they do not appear on earlier maps. In 
Genesis the Heb. ancestors are represented as 
migrating from Ur on the Lower Euphrates to 
Harran in the north, thus entering Canaan through 
Syria; and Pheenician tradition points to the same 
line of immigration. The Amraphel and Arioch, 
with whom in Gn 14 Abraham is said to have 
been contemporary, have been supposed (though 
Jensen, Ball, and Tne [Letters and Inscriptions of 
Khammurabdi, 1899] dispute this) to be the Bab. 
Khammurabi and Eriaku, whose date is fixed b 
many at about B.C. 2376-2333 (see Sayce, “1111 
281). The Hebrews naturally reached Bethel before 
Hebron and Beersheba. Of the eities noticed in Gn, 
those of Syria (Gn 1015-18) are known in B.c. 1700, 
1600, and 1500 on monuments in the eases of 
Sidon, Arka, Arvad, Zemar, and Hamath. Gerar 
and Gaza in Palestine (v.!) are notieed in B.c. 1600 
and 1500 respectively; but Dan (if really a town 
naine in Gn 14!*) does not seem to have been 
so named till the time of the judges (Jg 18). 
Dothan (Gn 37") is notieed by Thothmes III. 
about B.c. 1600, and its site is equally certain 
with those of the preceding cities. Damascus (Gn 
15") is notieed by Thothmes III. in B.c. 1600, and 
on the Tel el-Amarna tablets a century later.* 
These tablets also refer to the land of Hobah (Gn 
14%) north of Damasens, and to the land of Ham 
(Gn 14°) in Bashan. The topography of Exodus is 
mainly confined to the desert, and nnfortunately 
contains many names of unknown localities, 
That of Numbers refers largely to a region never 
reached by the Egyptians, and only conquered 
by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. B.c. The chief 
sites in Moab and Gilead retain their ancient 
names, and some are notieed on the Moabite 
Stone about B.c. 850. The conquest of Eastern 
Palestine in five months by the Israelites was less 
arduous than many of the yearly campaigns of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, which extended over 
much greater distances through hostile parts of 
Palestine. The view of Palestine from Nebo (Dt 
941-38) accords with the aetual view, exeepting that 
Dan and the ‘ Western Sea’ are hidden by nearer 
mountains. 

The great geographical book of the OT is, 
however, that of Joslma. The description of the 
boundaries of the land applies, in the judgment of 
the writer of the present article, to a time previous 
to that of the captivity of Gad in B.c. 734 (1 Ch 
5°), and to that of the Moabite conquest in B.C. 850. 
It also refers to a period not later than that of 
Dayid, according to the note (1 Ch 4*!) concern- 
ing the dispersion of Simeon. Ai (Jos 8:5) was 
apparently no longer in ruins in B.C. 701 (Is 10%), 
and was repeopled after the Captivity (Neh 1151), 
The curse of , eee on Jericho (Jos 67) was ful- 
filled (1 KX 105 in Ahab’s time, abont B.c. 850; 
and the regions unconquered by Joshna (185) 
were part of David’s kingdom. Jebus (Jos 15") 
was also taken by David; and Nob, which is un- 
noticed in Jos (21) as a priestly city, had its popn- 
lation massacred by Saul (1 S 221°), but apparently 
was reoccupied by 3B.c. 701 (Is 10%), On the other 
hand, the distination of Israel and Judali seems to 
be indicated geographically (Jos 11"), and it is 
very remarkable that there is no account of the 
eonquest of Central Palestine, and that tle deserip- 
tion of the Samaritan region is much less com- 


* On the names in these tablets see esp. Petrie’s Syria and 
Egypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, pp. 144-187. 
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plete than that of Galilee and Judea. There is an 
important difference in the order of the passage 
referring to the fulfilment of the law at Shechem 
(Jos 830-35) in the LXX, and it has been suspected 
that the original book has lost portions referring 
to Samaria. The geography, however, does not 
represent that of the later period (Neh 11%-*6), 
when Judah colonized the earlier possessions of 
Simeon, and Benjamin settled in towns that had 
belonged to Dan. The forty-eight Levitical cities 
were assigened in obedience to the law (Nu 355), 
but the arrangement laid down in Ezk (45% ) is 
quite different, and these cities are not so assigned 
in Neh (11%), The majority of the Levitical cities 
are well-known sites, and_ the variations in the 
imperfect ‘eae list (1 Ch 6) are few. Beth- 
shemesh, Gezer, Beth-horon, Eltekeh, Aijalon, 
Gath-rimmon, Taanach, Ashtaroth, Daberath, and 
Iin-gannim are among the Levitical cities which 
are noticed on Egyp. monuments, and in tlie Tel 
el-Amarna letters, in the 16th and 15th cents. 
B.C., excepting Beth-horon and Eltekeh—noticed 
by Shishak (B.c. 935) and by Sennacherib (B.c. 701) 
respectively. 

When we compare the final arrangements of the 
conquest — for at first Judah, Benjamin, and 
Joseph occupied country (Jos 16. 17) out of which 
portions were taken for Issachar, Dan, and Simeon 
—with the twelve provinces which existed in the 
time of Solomon, the two accounts are found to 
coincide very closely, but in subsequent ages the 
boundaries mentioned differ considerably from 
those of the Bk. of Joshua. Ephraim, Naphtali, 
and Asher are noticed as provinces with Issachar 
and Benjamin (1 K 48:18), the second province in- 
cluded towns of Dan; the third appears to have 
been in Judah; and the fourth perhaps in Zcbulun. 
East of Jordan the northern province had its capital 
at Ramoth-gilead (Retmitin) and the southern at 
Mahanaim (probably MWakhneh), while the twelfth 

rovince coincided with the lot of Reuben. 
imeon had already ceased to hold the Beersheba 
plains. 

The most completely described region in the 
Bk. of Joshua is that south of Jerusalen.* The 
north boundary of Judah ran south of Jericho by 
Gilgal and Adummii (Ταζ αἱ ed-Dumm) to Enrogel 
in the Kidron Valley ; and, leaving the capital in 
Benjamin, it ran southward by Rachel’s Tomb 
(18 103, Jer 31%) to Nephtoah (Jos 15°), which was 
at Etam according to the Talmud of Jerusalem 
(Ain ‘Atdn, south of Bethlehem), whence it ran 
west to Chesalon (Kesla) and to Kiriath-jearim 
(για), and south of the valley of Sorek, and to 
Ekron and Jamnia and the sea. The cities within 
this border are enumerated (Jos 15) in groups ac- 
cording as they were in the Neged or ‘dry land,’ 
the Shephélah or western foot hills, the Har or 
‘mountain region,’ and the Af%idbdr or desert. Of 
those in the Beersheba desert little is known, and 
the total is given as twenty-nine, while the details 
amount to thirty-four. Amam, Shema, Hazar- 
caddah, Heshmon, and Bethpelet are, however, 
omitted in the parallel passage (Jos 197°). Of the 
rest, only Adadah (‘Ad‘adah), Kedesh (‘Ain Kades), 
and Kerioth-hezron (at Jebel Hadhireh) are 
known, with Beersheba (Bir es-Seb'a), Rimmon 
(Umm er-Rumdmin), and perhaps Ziklag (‘Asluj). 
In the second list (Jos 19°) Sharuhen stands for 
Shilhim, and appears to be the present Tell esh- 
Shertah in the Philistine plains, which is noticed 
as early as B.C. 1700, when the Egyptians were ad- 
vancing on Canaan. The second group in the ‘low- 

* Throughout this article the identifications of towns, etc., 
are those which were first proposed by or which commend 
themselves to the present writer. Space forbids the reasons 
for his conclusions being stated. The reader may refer to the 


separate articles, in some of which a different identification is 
adopted, and where the authorities are cited. 


lands’ (Jos 153-36) is much more perfectly known, 
as lying south-west of the Jerusalem mountains. 
Of these, Zorah is noticed monumentally in the 
fifteenth century B.C., and is now the village 
Surah. Eshtaol (Esha), Zanoah (Zanth), En- 
cannim (Umm Jina), Enam (‘Ain ‘“Ainah), Jar- 
muth (Yarmik), Adullam (‘Aid el-J7ia), Socoh 
(Shuweikeh), and Gederoth (J/edireA) retain their 
old names little changed. The third group is less 
known, but seeans to have included cities on the 
edge of the plain of Philistia, among which Migdal- 
ead (Mejdeleh), Lachish (Yell el-Hesy), Hglon 
(Ajlan), Beth-dagon (Beit Dejan), Naamah (Na- 
‘aneh), and Makkedah (probably el-Mughdr) are 
fixed. Eglon is monumentally noticed in Β.6. 
1600, Lachish and Makkedah about B.c. 1480-1440, 
and Beth-dagon in B.c. 701. The fourth group 
included towns nearer to the Hebron mountains, 
of which Nezeb (Beit Nusib), Keilah (Xilah), 
Achzib (‘Ain Kezbeh), and Mareshah (Jer'ash) are 
all apparently noticed in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters of the 15th cent. B.C., and the two latter 
by Micah (114. 18) in the 8th cent. B.c. The three 
Philistine cities which follow do not appear to 
have been conquered till the time of Solomon. 
Ekron (‘Axkir), Ashdod (Zsdid), and Gaza (Ghuz- 
zeh) were, no doubt, ancient sites, but only the 
latter an important city long held by Egypt 
—is noticed in the 15th cent. B.c. The sixth 
group in the mountains begins in the south, 
including the Negeb hills. Among these cities 
(vv.8-59) Jattir ("Adtir), Socoh (Shuwerkeh), Dannah 
(Idhnah), Debir (Dhaheriyeh), Anab (Anab close 
to the preceding), Eshtemoa (es-Semi#a), Anim 
(Ghuwein), and perhaps Holon (Bewt Aula) and 
Giloh (δία), are fixed; while in the seventh 
eroup nearer Hebron occur Arab (er-fabiyeh), 
Dumah (Démeh), Beth-tappuah (Z'uffih), Hebron 
itself (ed-Khalil), and Zior (δι αὖ). The eighth 
eroup includes towns farther east in the Hebron 
hills, such as Maon (Jfain), Carmel (Kurmud), 
Ziph (Zif), Juttah (Yuttah), Zanoah (Zana), Ha- 
Kain (Yukin); while Gibeah and Timnah (Jeb‘a 
and Jibneh) may be ruined sites north-west of 
Hebron, though thisis uncertain. The ninth group 
is in the mountains north of Hebron, including 
Halhul (Halhzil), Bethzur (Beit Sir), Maarath 
(Beit Ummér), Beth-anoth (Beit ‘Aindn), and 
Eltekon — perhaps Tekoa (Zekw'a). Two towns 
forming a separate group (v.™) are Kiriath-jearim 
(Erma), and Rabbah (bubba) south-west of the 
receding. ‘The six cities of the desert are less 
snown, but the ‘ City of Salt’ (v.°*) may be Ted/ el- 
Mith east of Beersheba, and the last is En-gedi 
(Ain Jidy) on the cliff above the Dead Sea. 
Several of the towns in the southern mountains are 
noticed in the lists of Thothmes III. about B.c. 1600, 
such, for instance, as Carmel; but the Egyptians 
did not penetrate far into the mountains, though 
they held Jerusalem before the Hebrew conquest, 
and knew it by that name (Urusalim), which 
occurs in the Bk. of Joshua (15%, οὗ, 10}. ὃ. *), 

The north boundary of Benjamin ran from 
Jordan north of Jericho (Jos 18%) to Bethel 
(Beitin) and to Ataroth-addar (ed-Ddrieh) on the 
hill south of lower Beth-horon (Bez ‘Ur et-Tahta, 
i.e. ‘the lower’). The west border ran due south 
to Kiriath-jearim (‘Hrma), joining the border of 
Judah. The cities included in this mountain 
region (vv.2!-28) are not all known, but among them 
were Bethel and Parah (Farah), Ophrah (probably 
Taiyibeh), Chephar-ha-Ammoni (Kefr ‘Ana), 
Ophni (thought to be Jufna), and Geba (Jeé‘a), 
with Gibeon (e-Jib), Ramah (er-Rdm), Beeroth 
(Bireh), Mizpeh (perhaps Tedd en-Nasbeh), Chephirah 
(Kefireh), Irpeel (Rafat), Eleph (Lifta), Jerusalem 
itself, and Kiriath el ξωμεῖ, called also Kurvet 


. el--Anab): all these are within the border. 
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The lot of Dan (Jos 19*-4%) was in the low hills 
end plain west of Benjamin. Its boundaries are 
not stated, but on the south coincided with Judah, 
from which tribe Zorah and Eshtaol on the border 
were taken. Near these was Ir-shemesh (‘Ain 
Shems), and farther north Shaalabbin (οἰ δῖε) and 
Aijalon (Yalo). Timnah and Ekron (Ziéneh and 
‘Akir) were also on the Judah border. Eltekeh 
(perhaps Beit Likia) and Gibbethon (A7zbbieh) were 
on the north-east, and Jehud (el-Yehudiyeh) with 
Bene-berak (/6n Jbrak) in the plain north of 
Joppa. Me-jarkon (‘yellow water’) may have 
been the boundary stream already noticed, and 
Rakkon (‘shore ἢ may be the present Tell er-Rakkeuwt 
on the shore north of Joppa(Yé@fa). The territory 
was insufficient (v.*), and the plain was leld by 
the Canaanites (Jg 1%), so that the Danites 
were forced to migrate from their plain or ‘camp’ 
(Mahaneh-dan, Je 18*!*) west of Kiriath-jearim 
(in the valley of Sorek, south of Zorah) to the 
extreme north under Hermon. 

Of the cities of Dan, Joppa is noticed in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets (15th cent. B.c.) as well 
as by Sennacherib in B.c. 701, and the latter also 
notices Beth-dagon (on the border of Judah), Bene- 
berak, Eltekeh, and Timnah. 

The children of Joseph appear at first to have 
spread over all Samaria and Lower Galilee, as well 
as over Bashan and half Gilead. Their original 
boundary (Jos 161%) coincided with that of Benja- 
min, and approached Judah at Gezer (Zell Jezer), 
which was, however, not taken (v.?°), though they 
claimed the plains subsequently given to Dan. 
Out of their territory also Issachar received a 
portion in the final division by lot. Ephraim had 
a small and rugged portion ; but Manasseh was a 
‘ great people’ (Jos 17!*-18), yet unable to drive the 
Canaanites out of the chariot cities in the plains. 
Manasseh held some of the best lands in Central 
Palestine, and a wooded mountain, perhaps Car- 
mel (see Mic 71). The north border of Ephraim 
is briefly described (Jos 165%), running on the 
west from the north-west angle of Benjamin to 
Michmethah east of Shechem (177), apparently the 
Mukhnah plain, and thence east to T'aanath-shiloh 
(Τ᾿ απὸ) and Janoah (Yandén), and thus to the 
Jordan Valley near Jericho. The river Kanah 
(αν Kanah) formed the border on the north- 
west, running to the sea; but the plains north of 
Dan were not occupied. The list of ‘separate 
citics ’ (16°) seems to have been lost. The bound- 
aries of Manasseh are not stated, and only two 
towns within the portion of this tribe west of 
Jordan are noticed, namely, Shechem and Tappuah. 
The site of the latter is unknown, but it is perhaps 
the same as Yashubi ‘Ein Tanpuch, which would 
find a fitting site at Yds#f close to the Mukhnah 

lain, the border of Ephraim (see Heb. Jos 177). 

anasseh had originally ‘touched upon’ Asher 
and Issachar, and claimed cities in these tribes, of 
which in Issachar Bethshean (Beisdn), Ibleam 
(Yebla), Endor (Anddr), Taanach (T'dnuk), and 
Megiddo (probably AMujedd‘a) are well known. It 
is remarkable that very few Samaritan towns 
are noticed, but in the Bk. of Joshua generally we 
find Shiloh, Tirzah, and Shechem mentioned. 
Monumental records are equally silent as to this 
very rugged mountain region. On the other hand, 
Megiddo and Taanach are noticed by Thothmes 
111. (in B.C. 1600) and in the Tel el-Amarna texts 
(a century later); and again, in the reign of 
Ramses 1. (about B.c. 1330), Megiddo is noticed 
as if near the Jordan. 

The boundaries of Issachar are also unnoticed 
(Jos 197-2), but coincided with those of Manasseh, 
Naphtali, and Zcbulun, including the plain of 
Dothan and that of Esdraclon. The known cities 
include Jezreel (Zer'in), Chesulloth (ZIksdl), Shu- 


nem (Salem), Hapharaim (el-Ferriyeh), Anaharath 
(En Natirah), Rabbith (dba), Remeth (Ramen), 
En-gannim (Jenin), and Iin-haddah (perhaps Aefr 
Addn). Of these, Anaharath, and perhaps others, 
are noticed by Thothmes ΤΠ. in his lists. 

The borders of Zebulun are more particularly 
described. The lot included the Nazareth hills 
and the plain of Asochis with hills to its north. 
The north and south limits seem to be fixed by 
Dabbesheth (Dabsheh) and Jokneam (Tell Keimtin) 
respectively (Jos 19). The south border was at 
Sarid (or perh. Sadid, cf. LXX B in v.?*), which may 
be Zell Shadidd at the foot of the Nazareth hills. 
It ran east to Chesulloth and Daberath (Debdrieh), 
where, at the western foot of Tabor, the three tribes, 
Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar met (see 195}. 
The south border of Zebulun also touched Japhia 
(Ydafa, west of Nazareth), and reached the Kishon at 
Jokneam. The east border skirted the Tabor plateau 
on the west, running north on the hills to Gath- 
ais Fp (now el-JZesh-hed) and to Rimmon (Jiummda- 
neh) east of the Asochis plain. The north border 
started on the east at Hannathon (Kefr “Andn) and 
passed along a deep valley to Dabbesheth. The 
remainder of the Hine coincided with the south 
border of Asher (Jos 1957), running north of Cabul 
(Kabal) to Beth-dagon (probably Zell Dazik south 
of Acre) and to Shihor-libnath—apparently the 
river Belus. The shores of the bay of Acre seem 
to have belonged to Asher, perhaps as far as the 
Kishon (1975), but Zebulun would seem to have 
had a ‘haven’ for ‘ships’ (Gn 49%), probably at 
Haifa under Carmel, in which name the Heb. 
word for ‘haven’ or ‘shore’ survives. Of the 
other cities of Zebulun, only Bethlehem (Lez 
Lahm) is certainly known. 

It appears to be quite clear that the Tabor 

lateau, as well as the hills of Upper Galilee, be- 
fond to Naphtali. The towns included (1933) 
those in the plain, Bezaanannim (Bessiim) as well 
as Heleph (perhaps Beit Lif)in the north. Among 
those in the plain were Adami (ed-Dadmieh), HWam- 
math (south of Tiberias), Rakkath (believed by 
the Rabbis to be the old name of Tiberias, meaning 
‘shore ’), and Adamah (Admah north of Beis&n) ; 
Hukkok (Yakék) formed with Tabor the border 
on the south-west. In the upper mountains were 
Hazor (near Jebel Hadhireh), Kedesh(Kedes), Horem 
(Zlirah), Beth-anath (‘dinatha), and others which 
are doubtful. 

The tribe of Asher claimed the lower hills be- 
tween Accho and Tyre (19-81), but failed to drive 
the Canaanites from many of the cities (Jg 1"). 
Many of the towns of Asher are doubtful, though 
all appear to have been north of Acre. Dor (Jos 
174, οἵ, 12% and 1 Ch 739) is quite unknown, 
though fixed by Eusebius at Yantirah south of 
Carmel. This, like many other assertions of his 
Onomasticon, is unauthorized and confusing, espe- 
cially as Dor seems to have been on the ‘ uplands.’ 
Achshaph is probably el-Yasif near Acre. Ham- 
mon seems to have been an bia site near 
the shore farther north, where Renan discovered 
inscriptions to Baal Ilammon. Kanah isin thehills 
east of ‘Tyre, and Achzib (cz-Z7) is north of Acre 
in the plain. Among these cities Tyre and Accho 
are noticed in the 15th cent. B.c. in the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and Achzib by Sennacherib in 
BG. 70]. 

East of Jordan, Reuben held the plateau round 
Heshbon, and the lot seems to have been bounded 
by the hills north of that city (Jos 13°), ex- 
tending to Jordan in the valley of Shittim; but 
in Ahab’s time several of the cities of Reuben are 
noticed on the Moabite Stone as having been held 
by ‘men of Gad.’ The south border was Arnon 
(now }Vady AZojib) and Aroer (‘Ar‘air) on the N. 
brink of its valley. The sites of Medeba (Mddebeh), 
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Heshbon (£esbén), Dibon (DAiban), and Beth-baal- 
meon (Ma‘in) are those of considerable towns. 
Kiriathaim (Keridt) and Beth-jeshimoth (Suweimeh 
on the north-east shore of the Dead Sea) are 
known, with probably Sibmah (Siémieh) near 
Heshbon. 

The boundary of Reuben and Gad was at Jazer 
(probably Beit Zdr'a north of Heshbon), and the 
latter tribe held the Jordan Valley east of the 
river, and the western slopes of Gilead, bounded 
on the east by Aroer near Rabbath-ammon 
(Ammdn). On the north-east they held Ramath- 
mizpeh (probably Sf, the Mizpeh of Jephthah, 
Jg 11%) and Betonim, perhaps the district in 
north Gilead now called ef-Butein. Mahanaim 
was on the border between Gad and Manasseh, the 
latter tribe holding ‘half Gilead’ (13%), which 
appears to mean the eastern half, Gad extending 
to the ‘border of the ridge’ (Debir), and holding 
in the Jordan Valley Beth-aram (Rameh), Beth- 
nimrah (Nimrin), Succoth (Zell Der'ala), Zaphon 
(supposed by the Rabbis to be ‘Amatah), and the 
lowlands to the Sea of Galilee. This agrees with 
the notice of Mahanaim in Solomon’s south Gilead 
province (1 K 414). The rest of the large portion 
given to Manasseh east of Jordan ineluded all 
Bashan (ν. 31), with the towns of Ashtaroth (Zed/ 
‘Ashterah) and Edrei (edh-Dhra‘a), which are 
noticed on monuments in B.C, 1600-1500. 

This tribal distribntion of Palestine was broken 
up by the Assyrians. Tiglath-pileser If. (B.c. 745- 
727) conquered Galilee (2 K 15”), and took captive 
the tribes east of Jordan (1 Ch 5538) shortly before 
Sargon took Samaria (B.C. 722). In 711 Ashdod 
was besieged by Sargon, and when Hezekiah was 
attacked by Sennacherib in B.c. 701, Beth-dagon, 
Joppa, Bene-berak and Hazor (Yazér in the plain) 
are said to have belonged to Ashkelon. Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, Ekron, and Gaza were then all inde- 
pendent, and Moab indeed had rebeiled nearly two 
centuries earlier. Thus the geography of the Book 
of Joshua represents a condition which did not long 
exist after the death of Solomon. The narrative 
chapters show that the conquest resembled those 
made by the Egyptians or Assyrians in their annual 
campaigns: ‘the cities that stood still on their 
mounds’ (Jos 11!*) were not destroyed, unless taken 
by stratagem. Theinvading army attacked usually 
the smaller places, but the fortresses with garrisons 
of chariots remained in the hands of the Canaan- 
ites, and subsequent attacks had to be made on 
places burned by Joshua and _re-fortified by their 
inhabitants (e.g. Je 1", Jos 10°85). The first cam- 
paign from Gilgal by Ai and Gibeon to Aijalon, 
and thence to Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, 
Tlebron, and Debir, followed apparently the line of 
the conquests of the Habiri noticed in the Tel el- 
Amarna texts (B.C. 1480-1440) : for they also came 
from Seir, and fought at Aijalon and Lachish, and 
penetrated by Keilah up the valley towards 
Hebron. The site of Debir was in the Negeb 
(Jo 115) and near Anab (Jos 15** °°), so that there 
is reason to place it at the important ancient site 
Dhaheriyeh (‘the place on the back or ridge’) near 
Anab, at a village where rock-cut tombs and 
other marks of antiquity are found. ‘This was 
the southernmost extent of Joshua’s original 
conquest. The conquest of Shechem (only about 
20 miles from Ai) is not described, but the law 
was here fulfilled (Dt 279, Jos 8%); the next great 
contest was in Upper Galilee, where Hazor loolced 
down on the Waters of Merom (Jos 11'°), and 
where all the northern Canaanites gathered. Hazor 
is also a place whence letters were sent asking 
aid from Lgypt in the 15th cent. B.c. The Book 
of Joshua ends with his burial at Timnath-heres 
(Jo 2%) in Mount Ephraim (now Kefr Haris), 
and that of Eleazar in Gibeah of Phinehas, prob- 


ably at the site now shown at ‘Awertah east 
of Gerizim. The bones of Joseph were buried at 
Shechem, where his tomb is shown near Jacob’s 
Well; and the altar on Ebal (Jos 8%) and stone 
monument in the plain of Shechem (Jos 2435) 
seemed to make this central city the capital of 
Israel. There were, however, several successive 
sanctuaries which were recognized before the 
building of the temple, namely at Gilgal, Shiloh, 
Nob, and Gibeon. The ark rested in Kiriath- 
jearim, and an altar of Jehovah was built on 
Carmel before Elijah’s famous visit (1 K 18%), 
We have no notice, however, of contemporary local 
sanctuaries till after the division of the kingdom. 
The six cities of refuge were placed equidistant, 
three on eitherside of the river, at Ilebron,Shechem, 
and Kedesh-naphtali, at Bezer (Busetrah in Moab), 
Ramoth-gilead (Reimiin), and Golan (Sahem el- 
Jauladn), in the south, the centre, and the north of 
the country (Jos 207-8), 

A careful consideration of the geography of the 
Pent. and Bk. of Joshua, by the aid of modern ex- 
ploration, shows that the whole is easily under- 
stood, and that in no case does there appear to be 
any element suggesting that the descriptions were 
ae after the Captivity. Towns appear in the 

ater books, such as Samaria, Zereda (Surdah), 
Lod (ZLydda), Ananiah (Beit Hanina), ete. (Neh 
11-35), not noticed in Joshua, just as the later 
Heb. differs in the nse of Persian and Gr. words, and 
in syntax and vocabulary, from the older Heb. of the 
Pentateuch. The geography of the Bk. of Joshua 
is, however, so exhaustive, that little is added to it 
in the OT books that follow. In Judges, Bezek 
(14) may be the sonthern Bezkah rather than the 
Bezek of Saul (1 8118), now «ὀχ north-east of 
Shechem. Conquests were pushed farther south 
than Debir to Zephath (es-Sufa) in the Beersheba 
plateau ; but Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron were not 
taken (LXX Jg 1%), or any chariot city in the 
plains. Bethel fell, and its inhabitants migrated 
to Luz (Luweizeh) under Hermon (v.“); but inter- 
marriage with Canaanites (3°) destroyed the power 
of the conquering race, and the king of Mesopotamia 
is said (810) to have overrun Palestine (cf. the words of 
Burnaburias to Amenophis IV. in the Tel el-Amarna 
Collection). 'The episode of Sisera (Jg 4°) is elu- 
cidated by its geography. His chariot city was 
Harosheth (‘ the oats, now ¢é-Harathiyeh by 
the oak wood near the Kishon. The Kislion under 
Monnt, Tabor (v.”) is treacherous and swampy, and 
after the battle near Endor (Ps 83°) the chariots 
were engulfed in the stream (Jg 5”), while 
Sisera fled east to Bezaanannim (Bessim), near the 
Kedesh (adish) of the Sea of Galilee. ‘The episode 
of Gideon’s victory is equally clear topographically. 
He lived at Ophrah (probably er'aéa) in Samaria 
(Jg¢ 64), but encountered his eastern foes near the 
spring of Harod (6 7'), and pursued them down the 
valley of Jezreel to Beth-shittah (Shutta), and to 
Abel-meholah (“Aim Helweh) in the Jordan Valley, 
and by Succoth (Tell Der‘ala) to Jogbehah (8"), 
now Jubethah on the hills north of Rabbath- 
ammon. The story of Jephthah belongs to Mount 
Gilead, Tob (Jg 11°) being the present Zuwibeh 
south-east of the Sea of Galilec, and Mizpeh, 
probably S#/, farther south on the Gilead npland. 
The pursuit of the Ammonites extended to Aroer 
on Arnon, The exploits of Samson were confined 
to Philistia and the Sheplélah near Zorah—the 
valley of Sorek (Jg 16*) retaining its name at 
Surik close to his home, while the ‘cleft’ of the 
rock Etam (15%!) may be the enrious cavern in 
the cliff at Beit “Atab rather farther east. The 
rock Rimmon (Jg 2138) was not far south of 
Shiloh at Rummén, and vine cultivation (v.71) still 
continues south of Shiloh (Sei/d@n), the position of 
which is specially described as east of the road to 
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Shechem, and south of Lebonah (Zudéen) on that 
road (ν.15). 

The first eapital of the Heb. kingdom was at 
Gibeah (Je'a) in Benjamin (18 13%), near Mich- 
mash (Afukhmds), where the two great precipices 
divide these villages (14°) in the valley of Suaweinit 
—‘the little thorn trees’— which perhaps pre- 
serves the name of Seneh, ‘the thorn.’ The valley 
of Elah (Wddy es-Sunt) is still remarkable for the 
large terebinths whence its Heb. name was de- 
rived, and its site is fixed by the notice of Socoh 
(LS 174), now Shuweikeh, and of Gath (v.) and 
Ekron. Gath (Giti Rimuna) is pretty clearly 
fixed by a notice in the Tel el-Amarna letters at 
the site usually accepted—the cliff of Tell es-Saft 
—at the mouth of the valley of Elah. David’s 
wanderings from this Philistine fortress extended 
up the valley of Elah to Adullam (‘Aid εἴ- 116) on 
its western side; to Hareth (/vAards), in the hills 
above it on the east; and to Keilah (Kilah) farther 
up its course towards Hebron (18 211. δ᾽ 231); and 
thence to Ziph (Yel? Z7f) south-east of Hebron, and 
Maon (Tell Main) farther south. He was finally 
driven to the deserts of En-gedi (‘Ain Jidy), but 
returned to Maon(LXX 158 25!) immediately south 
of Carmel (Kurmul)—a region stil] rich in sheep 
(1 S 23! 2 241 957). Ziklage (27) was south of 
Beersheba not far from Arad (Yell ‘Ardd), where 
the Kenites lived (ef. Jg 1 and 18 2710), but 
not more than three days’ journey from Jezreel 
(30') for men mounted on riding camels. The 
Philistines, driven from the mountains, encamped 
by a ‘stream’ (Aphek) in Shunem (291, cf. 28%), 
which still runs from the spring at Salem. Saul’s 
army being to the south, on the rugged and barren 
slopes of Gilboa near Jezreel, his night journey to 
Endor, north of the Philistine camp, was especi- 
ally dangerous. 

The second Heb. capital was at Hebron, Saul’s 
adherents having their centre at Mahanaim in 
Gilead. The well of Sirah (2 8 3%) retains its 
name (Ain Sérah) north of Hebron. The con- 
quests of David extended north of Tlermon to 
Tibhath (perhaps Kefr Dubbeh) in the Baalbek 
plains, but not to Kadesh farther north (28 88 
245), now Jvades, on the Orontes. Damascus and 
Edom were subdued, with Moab and Ammon. The 
border towards Pheenicia extended to Dan-jaan 
(Danian) near Achzib south of Tyre (24°), but the 
region froin near Accho to Cabul (Καλή) was ceded 
later to Tyre by Solomon (1 K 913), whose king- 
dom extended, however, north of Damaseus to 
Tadmor (1 K 918), Tadmor retained its native name 
at Palmyra to the lst cent. A.D., as attested by 
a Palmyro-Gr. bilingual on the site. Tiphsah 
(Thapsacus on the Euphrates south of Carchemish) 
is stated (1 K 47") to have been the limit of his 
power, including the country of the Hittite princes 
(v.71, cf. 97° 1059), and Gezer, recently wasted Ὁ 
the Egyptians, was ceded to Israel (1 Κα 916, We 
thus reach the period of greatest prosperity, when 
Joppa (2 Ch 210) was a Heb. port as well as Elath 
(1K 95 on the Gulf of ‘Akabah. The Phe- 
nicians and the Ilittites (1 K 10%) in Syria 
remained, however, as dependent allies. ‘The 
Cherethites and Pelethites (28 2058) may have 
been guards from Philistia like the Gittites (158), 
for a town called Keratiya exists south-west of 
Gath (but see art. CHERETHITES). Mahanaim is 
described (2S 18%) as situated in a ‘round,’ not 
far from a forest (v.°), and the remarkable basin 
on the Gilead plateau in which the ruins of 
Makhneh stand 1s not far from the southern oak 
and fir woods, whence es-Salt (the Saltus of later 
tinies) was named. 

The third Heb. capital at Jerusalem had existed 
from the 15th cent. B.C. as a city. 


It requires to | 
he separately treated (see JERUSALEM), but was | 


chosen, probably in preference to the older centre 
at Shecnem, from military and political considera- 
tions. The southern mountains have always been 
the last refuge from foreign invaders from the 
plains. The gradual decay of the kingdom began, 
even in Solomon’s age, with the loss of Damascus 
(1K 11); and Zereda (Surdeh) in Ephraim be- 
came a centre of revolt (v.%5, ef. LXX additions, 
1K 124), Shishak’s conquests (147°), according 
to his own record, extended over all Palestine 
except Upper Gahlee, which was conquered by the 
Syrians (15%), The earlier boundary of Israel and 
Judah seems to have been near the Michmash 
Valley (v.*, cf. 2 Ch 13 16%, Zee 14%, 2 K 238); 
and Tirzah, the northern capital (1 K 1588), was 
probably at Tezasir, an ancient site north-east 
of Shechem. The site of Elijah’s sacrifice (1 K 18) 
is supposed to have been at the southern peak of 
Carmel, now called el-Mahrakah—‘ the place of 
burning.’ The Aphek of the Syrian wars (1 Καὶ 
20") is probably #%, on the precipices east of the 
Sea of Galilee. The vine cultivation of Jezreel 
(1 Καὶ 211) is attested by the remains of rock-cut 
winepresses east of the town, though no vines are 
now grown. 

A new capital at Samaria now appears in history 
(1 KK 1023) in a well-watered mountain region, at 
Sebastieh west of Shechem, but much exposed to 
invasion both from the western and the northern 
plains. Tiphsah (2 IX 1515), smitten by Menahem, 
was probably not the distant Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, but the modern Zafsah (spelt with the 
final guttural) south of Shechem ; for the Hittites 
were still an independent people, unconquered by 
Assyria till the time of Sargon (cf. 2 K 7%), and 
the conquests of Jeroboam 11. in Syria (2 K 14%) 
extended only to Hamath, half-way to the Hittite 
capital at Carchemish (2 Ch 35%), now Jerdbis on 
the Euphrates. 

After the Captivity geographical indications are 
less numerous, but many new towns are noticed 
(ΕΣ 2), such as Netophah (Beit Netif in the 
Shephélah), Azmaveth (/lizmeh), Neballat (Bir 
Nibdla), and Ono (Kefr ‘Ana) in Benjamin, Elam 
οἰῶ τὰν Beit ᾿Αἰῶγν west of Hebron) and others 
already noticed: ‘the other Nebo’ (Neh 738) may 
be Nuba in the same district ; the villages in the 
Shephélah were colonized by men of Judah and 
Benjamin, who spread as far as Ziklag, Lachish, 
and Lod (Neh 11%-*). The topographical notices 
of the poetical and prophetic books do not require 
special consideration, but that of the Song of 
Songs is remarkable as covering the whole of 
Palestine cast and west of Jordan, and as indicat- 
ing the various natural features of the different 
regions—the flowers of Sharon (91), the mountains 
of Bether (probably Bettir near Jerusalem, 217), 
the pastures of Gilead (41), the wild summits of 
Lebanon and Hermon (4°), the fertile plain round 
Tirzal, (6%), the hills above Damaseus (7%), the 
pools still found beneath Heshbon (75), and perhaps 
the copses of Carmel, and the ‘circle’ of Mahanaim 
(053 79). 

The geography of the Hasmonzean period, in 
the First Book of Maccabees, is evidence of the 
genuine character of that work. The revolt began 
at Modin (Aedieh) on the hills east of Lydda; and 
the three great passes at Bethhoron, Bethzur, and 
Berzetho (Bir ez-Zett), on the west, south, and north 
of Jerusalem, were defended by Judas. Adasa, the 
site of his last victory, was at ‘Adasah near Gibcon. 
Bethzacharias (Beit Skaria), where Eleazar was 
killed under the elephant (1 Mac 6%), was within 
sicht of Jerusalem on the south. The raids of 
Judas were carried over the whole of Eastern 
Palestine and into Philistia and Edom, but thie 
only parts securcly held were in the mountains 
round Jernsalem. After his death the surviving 
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brothers found refuge in the desert of Judah and 
in the Jordan jungle before establishing them- 
selves at Michmash. Under Jonathan the Jewish 
boundaries extended over all Western Palestine 
and Syria, even to the river Eleutherus north of 
Tripoli (Nahr el-Kebir), the port of Joppa and the 
cities of Philistia having been also won. Gerasa 
(Jerash) in Gilead is first noticed in the time of 
Alexander Jannzus. 

The NT topography is mainly confined to Lower 
Galilee, but the works of Josephus, the Mishna, and 
other early Talmudic tracts enable us to trace the 
boundaries of Samaria, while the village names of 
Lower Galilee are noticed in great numbers in the 
Life of Josephus, including many places not other- 
wise mentioned, but which retain their ancient 
names. The most important topographical ques- 
tions in the Gospels, from a critical point of view, are 
those concerning the sites of Bethabara, Emmaus, 
and Sychar. Christian tradition from the fourth 
century has placed Bethabara (on the reading in 
Jn 155 see article BETHABARA) at the Jericho ford, 
because John preached in the wilderness of Judza 
(Mt 81); but this does not accord with the distance 
from Cana of Galilee, a day’s journey (Jn 1* 91), 
and the Baptist preached in all parts of the Jordan 
Valley (Lk 3°), The name of Bethabara (‘house 
of the ferry’) survives at only one of the Jordan 
fords, Makhddet “Abdrah, ‘the ford of the ferry,’ 
and tliis is on the confines of Galilee (Mt 31%), and 
a day’s journey from Cana. The site of Emmaus 
is not known (possibly Ahamasa south-west of 
Jerusalem); the emendation of the Sinaitie MS 
(Lk 24 reading 160 for 60 furlongs), clearly in- 
tended to point to Emmaus Nicopolis (‘Amwés), 
fives too great a distance from Jerusalem to agree 
with the context (vv. 3), Sychar (Sam. Jschar, 
translated in the Arabie of the Sam. Chronicle 
‘Askar) is clearly the village ‘Askar close to Jacob’s 
Well (Jn 4°°6), A’non near Salim (Jn 3%), where 
there was ‘much water,’ is probably to be found 
at the perennial stream north-east of Shechem, 
between the sites of ‘Aindn and Salim, where 
alone in Palestine the two names occur near each 
other. The site of Chorazin (Mt 11”) is fixed at 
Kerdzeh, north of the Sea of Galilee, but that of 
Capernanm (Capharnaum in the earlier MSS) 
is disputed. Christian tradition from the 4th 
cent. has placed it at Tell Haim, but the fountain 
of Capernaum watered the plain of Gennesaret 
(Jos. BJ Il x. 8), and Isaac Chelo (14th 
cent. A.D.) identifies the town with a city of the 
Minim, who, according to the Rabbis, were heretics 
of Capernaum; Jewish tradition seems thus to 

oint to the ruin of J/inieh in the small plain of 

ennesaret. Bethsaida Julias (Jos. BJ Ill. x. 
7) was at the mouth of the Jordan, east of the 
river, where it entered the Sea of Galilee. It is 
usually placed at e¢-Tell, a ruin now a mile from 
the mouth. The swampy delta between this site 
and the lake has probably been formed during the 
last nineteen centuries. This city appears to be 
the Bethsaida of the Gospels (Mk 8”) on the way 
to Cesarea Philippi under Hermon (v.”), and 
apparently east of Jordan (cf. Mt 147% Lk 
9°), although two of the oldest MSS omit the 
name in the last cited passage. This view is not 
contradicted by the other passages in which 
Bethsaida is noticed (Jn 1%, Mt 11%). Magdala 
(Mt 15%), called Magadan in some early MSS, and 

ossibly identical with Dalmanutha (Mk 8”), is the 
little hamlet Mejdel north of Tiberias. Gerasa (Mk 
51, Lk 8%°=Gadara of Mt 8%) or Gergesa is usually 
placed at the ruin Khersa, under the clifis east of 
the Sea of Galilee, a site which answers to the notice 
of a ‘steep place’ (Mt 8°). See, further, under the 
articles GADARA, GADARENES, and GERASENES. 


The site of Bethphage (Mk 11’) is unknown, but it ! 


was near Bethany (el- Azeriyeh) on Olivet. Geth- 
semane is only traditionally indicated, but it was 
clearly at the foot of Olivet, east of the Kidron 
Valley. Ephraim (Jn 11%) is traditionally the 
village Zaiyibeh near Baal-hazor (cf. 2 Ch 13% 
and 2 § 13"). Antipatris (Ac 23%), at Rds el- 
‘Ain, on the old road from Jerusalem to Cesarea, 
was a city built by Herod the Great. 

The boundaries of Samaria coincided roughly 
with those of the old territory of Manasseh west 
of Jordan, and extended to the Jordan Valley (cf. 
Mk 10!) as well as to the sea—Czesarea Palestina 
and Capharsaba (Kefr Saba) being Sam. towns 
according to the Rabbis. Samaritans also lived 
in Bethshean and on Carmel, where Kejr es-Samir 
represents the older Castrum Samaritorum. The 
south boundary followed a great ravine eastwards 
from Antipatris, having Beth Rima (Beit Lima) 
and Beth Laban (Ludben) on the south, and pass- 
ing by Anuath and Borceos (Berkit). Acrabbi 
(Akrabeh) and Sartaba (Kurn Sartabah) were in 
Judea; and the boundary, leaving Shechem on 
its west, thus seems to have followed the valley 
of Ainon. En-gannim (Jenin) was the border 
town of Galilee in the plain of Esdraelon; but 
Carmel, Gilboa, and all Sharon north of Antipatris 
appear to have been in Samaria. Galilee was 
bounded on the north (see Tosephta, Sipliri, and 
Talm. Jerus.) by Achzib north of Accho (ez-21b), 
Gatin (Jad thin), Beth Zanita (Zuweinita), Melloth 
(Malia), Gelil (21), and Kanah (Kanah), and 
thence on the north the line ran along the Leontes, 
and to Csarea Philippi (Banids) under Hermon. 
The ‘coasts of Tyre and Sidon’ (Mt 15”) were 
thus beyond the Holy Land. On the east, Bashan 
was divided into the districts of Gaulanitis 
(Jauldn), Trachonitis (the Lejja or ‘ basalt’ region), 
Iturza,—usually supposed to be the Jeddr region 
under Hermon,—Batanza and Auranitis (Hauran), 
See BASHAN. Decapolis (Mt 4%, Mk δ᾽, Phy, 
HN ν. 18) was a confederation of ten cities in 
Bashan, including Gadara (Umm eis), Gerasa 
(Jerash), Canatha (Kanawét), Abila (Adz), Susitha 
(Sdsieh), Dion (Adin), Capitolias (probably Bev er- 
Rds), Pella (Fahil), and Raphana, with Bethshean 
(Beisdn) west of the Jordan. 

Palestine was enriched by Herod the Great with 
new cities, such as Cesarea, and by great buildings 
at Jericho, Phasaelis (Fusail in the Jordan Valley), 
Samaria, Antipatris, Ashkelon, ete. He built the 
desert fortress of Masada (Sebbeh) on the south-west 
shores of the Dead Sea; and his tomb was in the 
circular fortress of Herodium, which still stands on 
its conical hill south of Bethlehem (Jebel Furetdis), 
His successors added Tiberias, Caesarea Philippi, 
Bethsaida, Archelais (probably Kerdwa in the 
Jordan Valley), and other towns ; but his dominions 
were divided (Jos. Ant. XVII. xi. 4), Archelaus 
ruling Edom, Judzea, and Samaria; Philip ruling 
Bashan and Abilene (north of Hermon); and 
Antipas ruling Galilee, with Gilead and Moab 
(Perea); until under the Roman procurators 
Palestine became a province subject to the legate 
of Syria. During this period Damascus and the 
regions far east of the Jordan were subject to the 
Nabatzean princes of Petra from B.C. 95 to A.D. 106. 
Bashan was incorporated in the province of Syria 
in A.D. 34 after the death of Philip. 

Later Geography.—Knowledge of the later topo- 
graphy of Palestine is important for a right under- 
standing of many questions, but the subject can- 
not here be fully treated. The scattered notices 
in Pliny, Strabo, and other Roman writers do 
not add materially to our information, nor are 
many places noticed in the Mishna; but in the 
4th cent. the Jerusalem Talmud contains many 
references. The conquests of Cornelius Palma 
under Trajan in A.D. 105 gave to the Romans the 
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whole of Gilead and Moab from Bostra (Busrah) 
to Petra and ‘Akabah on the Red Sea. Bostra was 
the capital of this new province of Arabia, and the 
quarters of the Third Legion (Cyrenaica). In 
A.D. 295 Auranitis, Batanza, and Trachonitis were 
added to this province (which was ruled by a pro- 
pretor and a procurator), these districts having 
previously belonged to Syria. The Syrian province 
continued to use the Seleucid era for dating texts, 
but the Arabian cities dated from A.D. 106, the era 
of Bostra. Hence (see Mr. A. G. Wright’s paper 
in Pal. Expl, Fund Quarterly Statement, 1895, 
. 67) it becomes possible to draw the north 
Ἐπ βία of Arabia in A.D. 106 on the south side 
of Bashan passing just north of Adraa, while 
after A.D. 295 the border between Arabia and 
Syria ran farther north by Neve (Nawa) and Aere 
(es-Sunamein) in the north part of Bashan. The 
most important pee historically in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. were Bether (ittir near Jerusalem), 
where the great revolt of the Jews from Hadrian 
was suppressed, and Jamnia (Yebnah), the seat of 
the Sanhedrin after A.D. 70; while after A.D. 135 
it sat at Shafram (Shefa ‘Amr), Oshah (Hisheh), 
Shaaraim (Sha’rah), and Tiberias in Lower Galilee. 
The great Onomasticon of Eusebius, translated 
from Gr. into Latin by Jerome, is very important 
for a knowledge of the 4th cent. topography, 
but the identification of Bible sites by these 
writers, who were intimately acquainted with the 
whole country, is as often wrong as right (as may 
be shown in cases such as Aijalon, ete.), and it 
has no authority, although upon it was founded 
the Greek tradition which all pilgrim diaries 
repeat down to the 12th cent., and which still 
survives. The crusaders further confused the 
topography by new and ignorant identifications, 
often rejecting sites fixed by the consensus of 
Jewish, Sam., and Gr.-Christian tradition. Before 
the first crusade (A.D. 1099) the Greek Church 
divided the country into three provinces, Palestina 
Prima, Palestina Secunda (Galilee and East of 
Jordan), and Palestina Tertia in the south, in- 
cluding S.E. Palestine and the southern desert— 
all under the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem. The 
crusaders had four metropolitans (at Jerusalem, 
Cresarea, Tyre, and Nazareth) under the Latin 
Patriarch of Jerusalem until A.D. 1187. Under 
the Romans and Byzantines the boundaries of 
the country were guarded by Legions and native 
auxiliaries, established at centres like Bostra 
(Lusrah) on the edge of the Syrian desert, and at 
Sinai, with posts along the plains of Moab and 
Damascus. ‘Tle tombstones of Roman officers are 
commonly found in these regions with Greek (and 
sometimes latin) inscriptions. The erusaders 
divided all Palestine (except Bashan, which was 
never conquered) into fifteen baronies and fiefs 
under the king of Jerusalem in the 12th cent. 
The treaty of Richard 1. and Saladin (A.D. 1192) 
left to the Christians all the plains of Philistia and 
Sharon, with Galilee and Tyre, and many new 
fortresses were built in these regions early in the 
13th century. The last region left to the Cliris- 
tians, after the conquest of Bibars, consisted, 
about A.D. 1282, of Carmel, tle plains of Acre, and 
the hills east of Tyre, all finally lost in 1291 on the 
fall of Acre. Moslem accounts of Palestine are 
slight and, as a rule, late, excepting the geography 
of El Mulkaddasi, which throws light on the con- 
dition of the country before the first crusade. A 
considerable Christian population continued to 
exist under the Moslems during the centuries 
following Omar’s conquest, and was found in the 
country by the crusaders. Soldiers from the west 
of Europe had already been planted in Palestine 
by the Komans in the 2nd ¢ent., and a large 
population of European settlers occupied the land 


in the 12th; but after the 13th this element was 
represented till recently only Wy Italian traders 
on the coast, and by monks at Nazareth, Carmel, 
Jerusalem, and Bethlehem. During the last 
twenty years the immigration of Circassians (in 
Bashan), of Bosnians (at Cesarea on tlie coast), 
and of Jews at Jerusalem, with colonies near 
Jaffa, on Carmel, in Galilee, and in Bashan, are 
the most remarkable changes in the population 
of the country. Our knowledge of Palestine 
under the Franks, in the 12th and 13th cents., 
is singularly minute, and the remains of their 
churches and castles are among the most con- 
spicuous ruins in the country; but their influence 
on the native race and language seems to have 
been very small. Modern Palestine under the 
Turks is divided into four provinces,—that of 
Jerusalem, that of NAblus (Shechem), to which 
the Belka or ‘empty land’ (in Moab and Gilead) 
is attached, and that of Acre. Bashan is directly 
under the ruler of the capital at Damascus. The 
country still possesses fine cornlands, especially in 
Sharon, Lower Galilee, and Bashan; its hills are 
covered with vines, especially on Hermon and 
round Hebron; and large groves of olives cover 
the lower foot hills, Most of its ancient towns 
are now either villages of huts built of mud in 
the plains and of stone in the hills, or they are 
ruins. The only city is Damascus (250,000 in- 
habitants), and the chief towns are Jerusalem (per- 
haps 60,000), Hebron (10,000), Gaza (18,000), Jaffa 
(7000), Bethlehem (5000), N&blus (15,000), Jenin 
(3000), Nazareth (6000), Tiberias (2000), Accho 
(Acre, 8000), and Tyre (3000); but these are only 
estimates based on local information, and the 
numbers constantly vary, the Moslem population 
and the Samaritans at Nablus (140 souls) tending 
to decrease, while the Jewish, Greek, Gernian, and 
Maronite-Christian elements tend to increase, in 
numbers and in prosperity. 

vi. ANTIQUITIES. — At a time approximately 
dated B.c. 2800, the Akkadians from the lower 
Tigris were sending ships to Sinai for granite (Tel- 
loh inscriptions of Gudea), and cutting cedars in 
Amanus (Amalum), and it is not improbable that 
they entered Palestine as did Amraphel (Aham- 
murabi) and Arioch (friakw), who raided (Gn 
145-7) through Bashan, Moab, and Edom to Kadesh.- 
barnea, returning by En-gedi up the Jordan Valley 
to Dan, and to the land of Hobal north of Dam- 
ascus. The date of the participators in this alleged 
early Chaldzean raid may possibly be fixed by tlie 
cuneiform tablets c. B.c. 2300 (see above, Ὁ. 647°). 
During the same period the Wen or Minyans (Jer 51”, 
but see KAT? ad loc.) were ruling in Lower Egypt, 
and are said in Egyp. records (see Brugsch, 1. 234) 
to have come from Assyria and from east, of Syria, 
srobably from near Lake Van. Their language, 
fike the Akkadian, appears (‘Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
No. 24, Berlin) to have been Mongolic, and they 
adored Set, a deity worshipped by the Hittites, 
to whom they were probably akin. It is not im- 
possible, therefore (but see above, p. 646*), that at 
this early period a Hittite tribe may have been 
established ainong the Amorites in the south at 
Hebron (Gn 23), though in the later times of the 
Heb. conquest and in Solomon’s age (Jos 14, 1 Kk 
4) the Hittites are confined to North Syria. In 
the lowest strata of the mound at Lachish pottery 
as well as flint instruments occur, which may 
belong to this period, and with these a signet 
which appears to have on it both Egyptian and 
Hittite hieroglyphics. ‘To this early period may 
also be attributed the rude stone monuments, 
which are numerous in Moab, and which also 
oceur near the Jabbok, at Rabbath-ammon, and 
near SOf in Northern Gilead, as well as in the 
Jaulan. There are three or four examples in 
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Upper Galilee, and a group west of Tell el-Kédi 
(Dan), but none are known in Western Palestine 
south of the Sea of Galilee. These monuments 
resemble those of our own islands, including 
monumental pillars (mazzébéth of the Hebrew), 
circles of village enclosure stones (Adzérim, Arab. 
hadhr), and tables supported on upright or flat 
stones, such as are called cromlechs or dolmens in 
Britain. The Moabite examples of the latter class 
of monuments cannot have been sepulchral, and 
were never covered over with mounds like the 
tomb-chambers of Europe. They can only (in 
many instances) have served as tables, probably as 
altars, and they have often ‘cup hollows’ in the 
top stone, fitted for libations, such as are still 
xoured into similar cup hollows in the north of 

urope. The distribution of these monuments is 
remarkable, since they have disappeared from the 
regions in which Hezekiah and Josiah (2 K 184 
23%) destroyed the Canaanite altars and pillars, 
surviving ae in regions beyond the influence of 
the kings of Judah. They occur on Nebo (cf. 
Nu 23"), and at Dan, both of which were centres 
of idolatrous worship. 

The monumental history of Palestine from Egyp. 
sources begins about B.c. 1700 (Brugsch’s date), 
before which time the foreign kings of the Delta 
(Minyans or Hyksos) were in communication with 
‘the north.’ Ahmes, first of the new native 
dynasty from Thebes (the 18th), drove the Asiatics 
from Τὰ Delta, and pursued them to Sharuhen 
(Tell esh-Shert‘ah) on the borders of Palestine. 
Thothmes I. marched into Palestine and Syria, 
and beyond the Euphrates, about B.c. 1633; and 
a generation later Thothmes II. won a great 
victory at Megiddo in Central Palestine, defeating 
a league of Canaanites and Hittites, and pursuing 
his conquests through Phenicia by Aradus and 
Tunep, and beyond the Euphrates. The list of cities 
conquered in Palestine, about B.c. 1600, includes 
those of Philistia, Lower Galilee, and Bashan, 
as far as Ashtaroth and Damascus; but none 
appear to be mentioned in Samaria or Upper 
Judea, or in Gilead or Moab. The Egyp. chariots 
could not enter these rugged mountains. Among 
the 119 towns in Palestine mentioned on this valu- 
able list at Karnak (first published by Mariette) the 
following cities noticed in the Bible are found in 
the order here given :—Megiddo, Gaza, Dothan, 
Rabbith, Kartan, Damascus, Edrei, Abila (of 
Bashan), Hammath, Madon, Lasharon, Ashtaroth, 
Maachah, Laish, Hazor, Adami, Kishion, Shunem, 
Misheal, Achshaph, Taanach, Ibleam, Anem, 
Kadesh (of Issachar), Anaharath, Nekeb, Joppa, 
Lod, Ono, Shochoh (near Adullam), Naamah, 
Saphir, Rakkon, Gerar, Aroer (of Simeon), Lebaoth, 
Rehoboth, Adoraim, Anim, Gezer, Rabbath, Zorah, 
Anem, En-gannim (of Judah), Gibeah (of Judah), 
and Zephathah. These cities therefore all bore their 
biblical names in B.c. 1600, before the Exodus, 
and the list has the highest value for critical 
purposes. The civilization of the Canaanites at 
this period as described in the spoil lists of 
Thothmes ΠῚ. is most remarkable. All the precious 
metals were in use; art objects from Pheenicia and 
Assyria were imported ; ivory was used for inlay- 
ing; chariots were plated with gold and silver, or 
painted ; armour of bronze, and iron weapons are 
noticed with flint axes. Thrones, footstools, and 
sceptres, of precious wood, were adorned with gold 
and ivory; tables were set with gems; and tents 
lad pillars of iron and of gold. The cities had 


walls, and fine harvests of wheat and barley were | 


reaped, while horses and flocks were captured by 
the Egyptians. Statues with heads of gold are 


also mentioned. Wine, oil, honey, balm, and | 


fruits were presented. Even the 4" seem to 
have been adorned with gold; an 
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cedar wood was | 


commonly used. Ships laden with timber and 
corn were sailing on the Mediterranean (cf. Gn 
493, Nu 24%), and often carried slaves from the 
north, In the time of Thothmes Iv. further ex- 
1 π were made against the Hittites, now 
riven from Palestine to Kadesh on the Orontes. 
These conquests were maintained during the 
greater part of the long and prosperous reign of 
Amenophis II. (about B.c. 1500 to 1464). 

The Egyptian monuments do not mention any 
Exodus, though Thothmes IV. is said to have driven 
out the Asiatics. The notices of the place Rameses 
(Gn 474, Ex 1"*) do not serve to fix any date for 
such an event, and our only sources of informa- 
tion (see Jg 1175, 1 KK 6!) ees to the 15th cent. 
B.C. as that during which the conquest of Palestine 
by the Hebrews was effected. In the ruins of 
Lachish the seal of Teie, the Armenian queen of 
Amenophis ΠῚ., is found, showing intercourse with 
Egypt about B.c. 1500; and the Egyptians were 
in constant intercourse with Babylon, Assyria, and 
Armenia at this time, the royal houses being allied 
by marriages from the time of Thothmes Iv. A 
curious cuneiform tablet, sealed with a Bab. 
cylinder signet (Tel el-Amarna), is addressed to 
‘all the kings of Canaan, servants of my brother, 
the king of Egypt,’ and served as a passport for 
an envoy. The great collections of 300 cuneiform 
tablets, found in 1887 at Tel el-Amarna (between 
Memphis and Thebes), contain letters to Amenophis 
111. and Amenophis Iv. from the kings of Babylon, 
Assyria, and Armenia, from princes in Asia Minor, 
and (in about 200 instances) from chiefs of the 
Hittites, Amorites, Phenicians, and Philistines, 
who ruled as subjects of the Pharaoh, assisted by 
Eeyp. residents in the chief towns of the Syrian 
and Palestine plains, and guarded by forces of 
chariots. But towards the end of the reign of 
Amenophis 1Π|. revolutions occurred, which de- 
stroyed the Egyp. domination. The Canaanites 
sought alliance with Babylon, but this was refused. 
The Hittites and Cassites attacked Damascus, and 
overran Bashan. The Amorites made war on the 
Phoenicians, and besieged Tyre. The Egyp. forces 
were defeated and withdrawn from the north and 
from Jerusalem, and the king of that city wrote 
to Egypt to complain of the entire destruction of 
‘all the rulers,’ which followed, and which was 
due to the conquests of a people called the Habiri 
or ‘Abirt. They are said to have come from Seir 
to Jerusalem, and to have fought at Aijalon, and 
subdued Gezer, Ashkelon, Zorah, Lachish, Keilah, 
and other cities. The date coincides with that of 
the Heb. conquest according to the OT notices, 
and it appears oe that (as Zimmern has 

roposed) the Habiri are to be identified with the 
ebrews. 

In the reign of Amenophis IV. communication 
with the north was (according to these tablets) 
much interrupted, and about B.c. 1400 the 18th 
dynasty was overthrown. Seti 1, a generation 
later, began to attempt the reconquest of the lost 
empire when the 19th dynasty had arisen. He 
penetrated to Kanana (/fana‘an) near Hebron, and 
into the land of Zahi, famous for its wine and corn, 
and thought to have lain in the south of Pal., 
near which apparently lived the Anaugas (perhaps 
Anakim). Seti also fought a battle at Inuamu, 
perhaps Jamnia, and his famous successor, Ramses 
11., besieged and took Ashkelon, and the towns 
of Shalama, Maroma (Meirién), Ain Anamim 
(‘Ainatha), Dapur (Debdérieh), and Kalopu (perhaps 
Shalabin), in Upper and Lower Galilee. He pur- 
sued his conquests into Pheenicia, and, after taking 
Kadesh, entered into treaty with the Hittites, 
who had become independent, and marched to the 


* These two statements were clearly written not earlier than 
the time of the 19th dynasty. 
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Euphrates and to Ephesus. This period of conquest 
in Galilee seems to have coincided chronologically 
with the oppression of Israel under Jabin 11, king 
of Hazor, whose ‘captain’ (sar), with a force of 
iron chariots (Jg 45), bears a name not apparently 
Semitic, but easily explained as Egyp., viz. Sisera, 
i.e. Ses-Ra, ‘the servant of Ra.’ The conquests of 
2amses 11. were lost about B.c. 1800 by Merenptah, 
who was attacked in Egypt by tribes from the 
north, and after his time Arisu (Hareth), a 
Pheenician, ruled in the Delta. The power of 
Egypt steadily declined, and about B.c. 1200 
Ramses Ill. was attacked by northern tribes, 
coming both by sea and by land toEgypt. Among 
those enumerated are the Danaw or Greeks, and 
the Pulesta, thought to be the Philistines. 

Early Assyr. invasions occurred (see ARAM) about 
this period; and in B.c. 1150 Assur-risisi set up a 
monument at Beirut, and about 1120 Tiglath- 
pileser I. entered the Lebanon. An Assyr. king was 
also buried at Abydos in the time of Ramses XIv., 
and may have passed through Palestine. But, 
after the death of Solomon, Shishak (B.C. 966-933) 
invaded Palestine, and tock 133 cities, among 
which Jerusalem is perhaps mentioned last 
(Maspero). The only monument of this later age 
is the famous Moabite Stone, found at Dhibdn, 
which records the revolt of Moab in the 9th cent. 
B.C., during the reign of Ahab (cf. 2 IK 3%), 
But the power of the Assyrians in Palestine 
was not severely felt until the time of Tiglath- 

ileser I11., who conquered Damascus in B.C. 732. 

rior to this event Menahem of Israel and Ahaz of 
Judah brought tribute, as Jehu had done in the 
9th cent. The fall of the Syrian power beyond 
Jordan was followed by the capture of Samaria 
in B.c. 722 by Sargon. The advance to Ashdod 
followed eleven years later, and the attack on 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib, in B.c. 701, failed in 
consequence of the success of ‘Tirhakah, the Ethi- 
opian king of Egypt, after his defeat near Joppa. 
Sennacherib ‘dwelt at Nineveh’ (2 K 1950) till his 
death twenty years later, and Judah was saved 
foracentury. The great inscription of Sennacherib 
attests the wealth of Hezekiah, and mentions his 
ivory throne. The Siloam inscription, belonging 
to this age, not only gives us the characters then 
in use,—closely like the Pheenician,—but also 
shows us that the language of Judah was the 
mure Heb. in which the earlier books of the 

T are written. Sennacherib speaks of 30 
talents of gold and 800 talents of silver given as 
tribute by Hezekiah, with precious woods, gems, 
eunuchs of the palace, horses, mules, asses, camels, 
oxen, and sheep, J orty-six fortresses were be- 
siered with battering-rams in Juda. Manasseh 
is again noticed as tributary to Esarhaddon, who 
rebuilt Babylon (cf. 2 Ch 33") and conquered 
Egypt. Very few Palestine antiquities are as yet 
recovered previous to the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(B.C. 600), excepting those noticed above. At 
Samaria a Heb. quarter-shekel weight* has been 
found (about 40 grains), and in the ruins of Lachish 
clay images, with pottery and seals. Certain in- 
scribed seals from Jerusalem and Northern Pales- 
tine bear Ilebrew personal namcs compounded with 
the sacred name Jah, which occurs on the Moabite 
Stone, and also early in Assyria and Syria. The 


* The old Jerusalem shekel, according to Maimonides, weighed 
about 320 grains, hut the Galilwan shekel was half the weight of 
the Jerusalem shekel. The weight has on it the words reba‘ 
nezgep, ‘quarter of half’ (Clermont-Ganneau), and rebe' she-l 
for ‘quarter shekel’ (Robertson Smith). See the discussion by 
the latter in the Academy, 18th Nov. 1893, p. 443 ff., or PHFSt, 
July 1804, p, 225 ff. The weight agrees with that of the quarter 
of a Galilean shekel. After the Captivity the shekel weighed 


only 220 graing (see also PHFSt, July and Oct. 1899 and Jan. 
1900, for further papers on the metrology). A specimen, appar- 
ently of the full nezgep, weighing 156 gra., has recently been 
found by Bliss at Tell Zakariya (?HLS¢, July 1899, p. 207 £.). 


Siloam aqueduct, and probably many rock - cut 
tombs of the old Pheenician character, date from 
this period. 

After the Captivity we possess silver shekel 
coins (worth about 2s. 8d.), adorned with the pome- 
granate, which appear to be earlier than the 2nd 
or 3rd cent. B.C.; and the great inscription 
of Eshmunazar (probably of the 3rd cent. B.C.) 
shows that Sharon was ruled by the Sidonian 
kings under the Ptolemies, while dated texts of 
the same period attest the worship of Baal near 
Tyre. The Greek influence which began to affect 
Palestine after the conquest by Alexander the 
Great is witnessed by the ruins of Tyrus in Gilead, 
where the palace of the priest Hyrcanus (built in 
B.C. 176) is adorned with gigantic figures of lions, 
and with semi-Gr. semi-Egyp. pillars and cornices. 
To the 2nd cent. B.c. belong the coins of the 
Hasmonzan kines, inscribed in the later Heb. 
character, and also (from the time of Alexander 
Jannseus) in Greek. The Gr. masonry (like that of 
the Acropolis), with drafted margins to the stones, 
is found at Tyrus and in Pheenicia, and continued 
in use in the time of Herod the Great. About the 
Christian era the Gr. tomb also began to supersede 
the earlier Heb. tomb with sokim or tunnel 
graves, and the adornment of the facades was 
executed in a peculiar native style, much influenced 
by Greek ideas, the best examples of which occur 
near Jerusalem. 

The second century of the Christian era was a 
ercat building period in Palestine. Roman cities 
like Gadara and Gerasa sprang up, and the temple 
of Baalbek was built. Numerous family mausolea 
—towers containing sarcophagi—were erected, esp. 
in Bashan and Gilead, and Gr. inscriptions prove 
that they were built in the lifetime of the owner. 
Bashan presents us with hundreds of Gr. texts of 
this age, dating from the time of Herod onwards, 
and witnessing to the existence of a mingled Arab- 
Gr. population, adoring Arab and Gr. gods. The 
synagogues of Upper Galilee (to which probably 
others on Carmel and at Shiloh may be added) are 
equally influenced by Gr. art, though in some cases 
giving square Heb. inscriptions. ‘The most notable 
examples occur at Chorazin, Tell ΤΠ ἄτη, Irbid, and 
in the mountains of Naphtali. Roman roads, with 
milestones inscribed in Gr. and in Latin, belong 
to the same period (esp. under the Antonines, 
A.D. 140 to 180); and at Gerasa we find a very 
perfect example of a Roman city, with its streets 
of columns, forum, theatres, naumachia basin, 
triumphal arch, baths, judgment basilica, and 
temples. To the 2nd and 3rd cents. A.D. belong 
also the Jewish and Christian osteophagi (or 
bone boxes) found on Olivet with Gr. and Heb. 
texts, and the tombstones of the old Jewish 
cemetery at Jaffa. The tomb of Eleazar bar 
Zachariah (A.D. 135) bearing his name has perhaps 
becn found on Carmel, and that of a descendant 
of Rabbi Tarphon at Jaffa. 

The Palestine ruins of the Byzantine period 
(4th to 7th cent.) are extremely numerous, includ- 
ing fortifications, churches, chapels, and monas- 
terics in all parts of the country. Gr.-Christian 
texts are commonly found. The Gr. tomb con- 
tinued in general use, and copper coins of the 
later emperors are found in great numbers. The 
remains of the Arab period before the crusades 
(especially the ney at Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and ‘Amimifin) are less numerous. A text from 
Ilarrin (south-cast of Damascus) proves the use 


lof the IXufie character in Palestine before the 


time of Omar. The Norman buildings of the 
12th and 13th cents. represent a new and foreign 
element in architecture, and to this age belong 
many coins, seals, inscribed tonibstones, glass 
mosaics, and frescoes, with other art objects. The 
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latest important architectural remains are found 
in the mosques built by the great Egyp. rulers of 
the 13th and 14th cents. Modern additions to 
the architecture include the Latin monasteries 
at Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Carmel, etc., 
with smaller Greek monasteries, and Protestant 
churcles and orphanages at Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
etc. The real antiquities of Palestine are, however, 
for the most part hidden in the great mounds which 
mark the sites of ancient cities such as Ashkelon, 
Megiddo, Lachish, Csesarea, etc., which require 
further excavation. 


LITERATURE.—The Bibliography of Palestine occupies a stout 
volume receutly published by Herr Rohricht, but the number 
of standard works necessary for the student is not large. 
Reland’s Palestina Illustrata is still valuable, and Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches form an invaluable storehouse of literary 
notices. The results of exploration are found in the publications 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund (1865-1900), and esp. in the 
Memoirs of the Survey, including seven quarto volumes illus- 
trated. Three of these treat of Western Palestine, one of Moab, 
one of Jerusalem, one contains Special] Papers, and the last 
gives the Arab nomenclature. Three volumes are added on 
the Natural History, Botany, and Geology, and tivo more are 
to follow on the Archwological discoveries of ἈΠ. Clermont- 
Ganneau. Tothese must be added the maps (1 inch to the mile), 
with those on a smaller scale which give the results as bearing 
on ancient geography. The Egyp. records relating to Pales- 
tine will be found in Brugsch’s History of Hgypt, and in Chabas’ 
Voyage d’un Egyptien, see also W. ΔΙ, Muller, Asien u. Europa: 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Struggle of the Nations, 
and parts of Wogarth’s Authority and Archeology; the 
spelling of the names is given in hieroglyphic types in Pierret’s 
Dictionary. The Te) el-Amarna tablets are published in fac- 
simile (Thontafelfund von el Amarna) by Winckler and tré by 
him in vol. v. of KIB (see also Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from 
the Tell ei Amarna Letters, and Conder’s Tell Amarna Tablets, 
2nd ed.). The Assyr. records are tr. in RP, and (better) in 
KIB i,-iii., and in Schrader’s valuable work on the Cuneztf. 
Inseript. and OT. The early Christian and Moslem accounts 
are treated in the publications of the Palestine Pilgrim Tezts 
Society, The Greek inscriptions were collected by Waddington 
and de Vogiié (Inscriptions Greeques et Latines de la Syrie), 
and to the latter we owe valuable works on Jerusalem and on 
the churches of the crusaders. The history of the various 
scripts is given by Isaac Taylor a Alphabet), and the 
coinage is treated by Madden (Coins of the Jews). The Talmudic 
geography is detailed by Neubauer (Géographie du Talmud), 
and the Arab geographies by Guy le Strange (Pal. under 
the Moslems); while the most important works treating of the 
crusaders include Bongars’ Gesta Dei, the History by Wiliam 
of Tyre, the valuable Regesta Regni Hierosolymitanit by Herr 
Réhricht, and Rey’s Colonies Franques de la Syrie. Many 
other publications might be added to this list of leading works, 
such as the publications of the German Palestine Society, the 
works of de Saulcy, Guérin, and others, and seattered papers, 
given by the biblical Archeological Society and other anti- 
quarian gocieties. Popular works on the country are not 
included in this list. The features of the country may be best 
understood from the large model by Mr. G. Armstrong pub- 
lished by the Palestine Exploration Fund, The topographical 
questions and antiquities are treated in G. A. Smith’s HGHL: 
Baedeker, Pal. (last ed.); Nowack, Heb. Arck.; Benzinger, 
do.; see also Conder’s Handbook to the Bible. Important 
details may also be studied in the British Museum catalogues; 
and M. Maspero’s studies of the geographical lists of Thothmes 
11. and Shishak have been published in the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute (for Thothmes, 1886, p. 277 ff., 1888, p. 63 ff. ; 
for Shishak, 1894, p. 63ff.), which, together with those of the 
Royal Asiatie Society, contain other papers bearing on Palestine Ὁ 
cf. also parts of Sayce’s Patriarchal Palestine. The Medieval 
Samaritan Topography is to be found in Juynboll’s Samaritan 
Book of Joshua, and in Neubauer’s Samaritan Chronicle, to which 
Nutt’s Samaritans may be added as of value. Recent researches 
have so entirely changed the basis on which Palestine antiquities 
are now studied, that the traditional Christian topography has 
ceased to be regarded as of primary importance, and many 
works founded on this information have become obsolete. Out- 
side the Bible the most important ancient work bearing on the 
condition of the country, about the Christian era, continues to 
he that of Josephus; but his text is so corrupt, and his state- 
ments of distance and area are so discordant, that it is impossible 
to rely on his accuracy in these details. 


C. R. CONDER. 
PALLU (x55; Φαλλούς, Paddo’d). —One of the 
sons of Reuben, Gn 46°, Ex 64, Nu 268 1 Ch 5%, 
The patronymic Palluites (sz, Baddovel) occurs 
in Nu 265, We should probably read Padlu for 
PELETH (wh. see) in Nu 16). 


PALM (or THz HAND).—The Heb. word 73 kaph 
(from 493 to be bent, bowed), signifies the hand as 
bent or hollow, the palm in readiness for holding 


or grasping, and it is used with great freedom in 
OT. Pharaoh’s cup is set upon the palm of his 
hand (Gn 401421); the widow of Zarephath had 
‘but a palmful of meal’ (1 K 1713); the palms are 
clapped in applause (2 K 1112) or in derision (Nu 
240); men seize with the palm (Ezk 297), and 
smite their palms together in hand-grasp (Pr 61); 
the palms are spread out in prayer (Ex 97%) ; it 
is by the toil of the palms that men earn their 
bread (Gn 31“); and to bein one’s palm is the Heb. 
expression for to bein one’s power. The Eng. idiom 
uses ‘hand’ in almost all these places. Indeed 
‘palm’ never occurs in AV except when followed Ὁ 

‘of the hand’ (Lv 14%, 15 54, 21K 9%, Is 4916, Dn 1010), 
In Dn 5* #4 “part’ (AV and RY) should be ‘ palm.’ 

In Sir 18° God is said to govern the world with 
the palm of His hand (ἐν σπιθαμῇ χειρὸς αὐτοῦ, lit. 
‘with the span of his hand,’ cf, Is 40!*). The Geneva 
and Bishops’ Bibles have ‘with the power of his 
hand’; other VSS, including RV, omit, following a 
better text. 

The palm of the hand is thrice mentioned in NT. 
In Mt 26° it is said that ‘others smote him with 
the palms of their hands’; the Gr. is simply οἱ δὲ 
ἐρράπισαν (edd. ἐράπισαν). ‘The only other occurrence 
of pamifer in NT is Mt 5° ὅστις σε ῥαπίζει els τὴν 
δεξιὰν σιαγόνα [σου], ‘whosoever shall smite tliee 
(RV ‘smiteth thee’) on thy right cheek,’ where 
the smiting is clearly with the palm of the hand. 
And, as Swete (on Mk 14%) points out, in two at 
least of the three LXX instances of ῥαπίξειν, the 
reference is to a blow on the face by the hand of 
another (Hos 11%, 1 Es 4%). Field (Otcwm Norv.? 
on Jn 18) quotes, further, a clear example from 
Josephus (Ant. Vill. xv. 4), who represents Zede- 
kiah as saying, before he struck Micaiah on the 
cheek, ‘If he be a true prophet, as soon as lie is 
struck by me, let him disable my hand’ (εὐθὺς 
ῥαπισθεὶς ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ βλαψάτω μου τὴν χεῖρα); and he 
decides, after examining the use of the word in 
classical writers, that parifew (thoughifrom pams, 
a rod) is not used as equivalent to ῥαβδίζειν, ‘ to 
strike with a rod,’ later than Herodotus. RV 
therefore need scarcely have repeated the AV 
margin ‘or with rods.’ In Mk 1450 (ῥαπίσμασιν 
αὐτὸν ἔβαλλον [but edd. after best MSS ἔλαβον, on 
which see Swete, in Joc.]) and in Jn 187 (ἔδωκε 
ῥάπισμα τῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ) we have the subst. ῥάπισμα, of 
which the meaning is determined by the meaning 
of parifw: it means a stroke with the palm of the 
hand, RV has in Mk ‘received him with blows of 
their hands,’ with marg. ‘ or strokes of rods’; and 
in Jn ‘struck Jesus with his hand,’ with marg. ‘or 
with a rod.’ The margins are to be rejected on the 
ground of congruity as well as the use of the word. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PALM TREE (πὸ f@mar, in Jeg 4° and Jer 10° ἼΡΏ; 
φοίνιξ, palma).—The palm is indigenous in tropical 
and subtropical climates. It is the tree par 
excellence οἱ Egypt and Nubia. It flourishes, 
however, in the maritime plain of Pal. and Syria, 
as far north as Beirfit and Tripoli. Beyond this it 
exists, even as far as Smyrna. It grew formerly 
in abundance in the Jordan Valley, and would do 
so now if planted. Although a few trees grow in 
sunny places on the lower mountains, they do not 
usually bear fruit at an altitude above 1000 ft. 
The palm of Scripture is Phenix dactylifera, L., 
of the Order Palmew. It is an endogenous tree; 
the trunk, composed of interlacing fibres, is very 
light, but exceedingly flexible and strong. A 
palm tree sways to and fro in the wind with 
inexpressible gracefulness, but seldom breaks, 
even in the fiercest gales. Its trunk grows by 
additions from above, not increasing in thickness 


after it has once become fairly established. 
Indeed, by the wearing off of the stumps of the 
leaves, it becomes more slender as it increases in 
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height. This tall, slender, flexible trunk springs 
from an immense tuber, a little below the surface 
of the ground. From the lower surface of this 
tuber descend eord-like white roots, which spread 
laterally about as much as the diameter of the 
lead of leaves, and downward for 6-8 ft. or more. 
These give off coarse fibres, which absorb the 
moisture from the soil. From the upper aspect of 
the tuber, and the lower part of the trunk, spring 
true branches. If not cut off, they will grow and 
produce the effect of a clump of several trees. 
Such clumps are the usual form of growth in the 
desert, or in neglected places. But branches very 
seldom grow at any considerable height above the 
ground, The palm ‘branches’ (called technically 
nis7 in Lv 23” [see Driver’s note in PP], ‘palms’ 
[of the hand], from their shape [ef. πεῷ Is 914 191, 
Job 15*?]) do not refer to these, but to the fronds, 
which form a hemispherical or nearly spherical 
dome, which waves and tosses often at a height of 
50-100 ft. The fronds themselves are 6-12 ft, or 
more in length, with a stiff midrib, and pinnz half 
folded lengthwise, ending in a prickly tip. The 
lowermost of these fronds are deflexed, the middle 
horizontal, and the uppermost erect. From the 
terminal bud arise the spathes, which enclose the 
flowers. The staminate flowers are on one tree 
and the pistillate on another. As soon as they 
lave shed their pollen, the staminate flowers 
wither and drop off. But the clusters of dates on 
the fertile tree grow more beautiful as they curve 
more and more outward and downward on their 
long yellow or red stalks, and the ripening dates 
turn from green to yellow or red, and sometimes 
to a rich maroon colour or almost black. The 
fruit is gathered by a man who climbs the tall 
slender trunk, cuts the great clusters, places them 
in a basket, and lowers them to the ground. 

The Scripture allusions to the palm tree are 
numerous. Its evergreen foliage and wealth of 
delicious fruit are compared with the righteous 
(Ps 9912), its tall, graceful stature and mien with 
the loveliest of women (Ca 7’). Immediately after 
the latter allusion there is another to the mode of 
gathering the fruit: ‘I will go up to the palm 
tree, [ will take hold of the bouchs thereof’ (v.°), 
The doughs here are the graceful stalks of the date 
clusters, often 4-6 ft. long, loaded with their 
tempting fruit, under the dome of leaves. The 
upright port of the palm is noticed (Jer 10°). The 
withering of this tree is mentioned with that of 
the vine, fig, pomegranate, apple, and other trees, 
as a sign of the desolation of the land (JI 1}5). 
Sculptured and carved palm trees were used for 
architectural decoration (1 K 6%, Ezk 41” cte.). 
Fronds were used for booths (Lv 23”). They were 
also used in token of triumph (Jn 12%, Rev 7%). 

The palm gave its name to Pheenicia and to 
Phoenix in Crete. Jericho was the ‘city of palm 
trees’ (Dt 34°, Je 116 343, 2 Ch 28"), They existed 
in great nunibers there in the time of Christ. 
A. few wild ones exist now in the Jordan Valley. 
Perhaps the fronds used in Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem came from that region. 
Hazazon-tamar (Gn 14’, 2 Ch 20?) possibly means 
‘the felling of the palm tree.’ Palms must have 
been abundant in En-gedi (Sir 244), a fact con- 
firmed by Josephus and Pliny. Baal-tamar (Jg 
20%) and Deborah’s palm tree (Jg 4°), in the hill- 
country of Benjamin, were probably isolated trees 
—perhaps, according to Stanley, the same trec. As 
above said, palms were never common in the upper 
hills. This would make a single tree in such a 
situation a landmark, There are still a few in the 
hills of Pal. and Lebanon. Tainar in the south of 
Judea (zk 4719 48%) must have been within the 
wilderness of the wanderings. Robinson (BRP? 
li. 198, 202) places it at el-Mith. 
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Tadmor (2 Ch 84) | 


is a corruption of (or a mistake for) Tamar. It 
was noted for its palm trees. None now remain. 
Bethany is derived by some from ‘ya-m3=house of 
dates, while others derive it from Ay3yva=house of 
sorrow. The improbability of dates being produced 
in quantities sufficient to give their name to a 
place, inclines us to think that the latter is the 
more correct etymology. Three women are named 
Tamar (Gn 388, 28 13! 14%). See TAMAR. 

Dates are a staple article of food among the 
Bedawin of Sinai and elsewhere. A seedless palm 
tree flourishes in the Convent of Mar Saba. Fine 
groves of palm trees are found in all the oases. 
The dates are dried separately, not compressed 
into cakes. For their weight, they contain a very 
large proportion of nutritious matter. A handful 
of them lasts an Arab a day or two. Date brandy 
is made in the Convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, 
and elsewhere. Date honey, called dibs, is also 
made, Though there is no unmistakable allusion 
to the use of dates as food in the Bible, there can 
be no doubt that they were so employed. No 
mention is made of the use of palm wood in 
building. In modern times it is used only for gate- 
posts and rafters. The midribs of the fronds are 
used in making crates for fruit and coops for fowls. 

G. E. Post. 

PALMER-WORM (on gaza@m, κάμπη, eruec).— in 
the article on Locust, 6, we have pointed out the 
uncertainty as to the identification of the creatures 
referred to in Jl 14 2%, Am 4°, Bochart and his 
followers suppose them to be stages in the growth 
of the locust. The Oxf. Jfeb. Lex. agrees with him. 
The root o13=Arab. yazam, signifies ‘to cut off.’ 
This would apply to any destroying larva. We 
have further pointed out (Locust, 9) that the hé@sil 
(AV and RY ‘caterpillar’) is probably, as in RVm, 
a stage of the locust. There are numerous larve of 
moths and butterflies which infest plants in Pal. 
and Syria, but none which amount to a pest, or do 
any damage comparable to that inflicted by the 
successive stages of the locust. The Eng. palmer- 
worm is an old name for the caterpillar, which is 
so called either from its wandering about like a 
pilgrim, or (more probably) from its resemblance 
to the palm, provincial Eng. for the catkin of a 
willow. G. E. Post. 


PALSY.—From Gr. παράλυσις (παρά and λύω ‘to 
loosen’) came Lat. paralysis, whenee Fr. paralystie. 
In Old Fr. there were several forms, of which 
poralasie and palasie are typical. In Middle Eng. 
also the longer and shorter forms were in use with 
a great variety of spelling, paralisic, parlesi, 
palasic,* palasye,}+ palesie,* palscy, palsye, ete. 
Thus ‘ paralysis’ and ‘ palsy’ are doublets. The 
former gradually dropped out of common use, and 
does not occur in AV; but now it is supplanting 
the latter, except in echoes of biblical language. 

The subst, παράλυσις is used only onee (Kzk 911} 0)) 
inLXX. It isnot used in NT; ‘ palsy’ is the tr. of 
either the adj. παραλυτικός or the verb παραλύομαι, 
generally in the form ‘sick of the palsy.’ When 
the Greek is the verb (Lk 518. 5. Ac 87 9%) RV 
translates by the Old Eng. verb ‘to palsy,’ which 
is not used in AV, but oceurs twice in Shaks. 
Coriol. v. ii. 46, and Jfeas. for Jlcas, Til. 1. 36— 

‘ All thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld’; 
and is still in poetic use. For palsy or paralysis 
see under MEDICINE, p. 326. J. LLASTINGS. 


* These two forms are found in Wyclif‘s version. 
1 As in Chaucer, Hom. of Hose, A 1098— 
‘The mordaunt, wought in noble wyse, 
Was of a stoon ful precious, 
That was so fyn and vertuous, 
That hool a man it coude make 
Of palasye, and of tooth-ake.’ 
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PALTI (bs, badr(e)t).—4. One of the twelve men 
sent by Moses to spy out the land, Nu 13% He 
was the representative of the tribe of Benjamin. 
2. The man to whom Michal, David’s wife, was 
given by Saul, 1S 25. See MICHAL, MARRIAGE, 

. 2745, In2S 3% he is called Paltiel. See follow- 
ing article under No. 2. J. A. SELBIE. 


PALTI 


PALTIEL (Syed Φαλτ(ε)ιήλ).---ἅ, The prince of 
Issachar, one of those appointed to divide the land, 
Nu 347, 2, 28 3%, the sameas Palti of 1S 25%. 
It is uncertain which is the original form. Paltiel 
is quite in place in P’s list of names in Nu 34, but 
is less so in 28 3, where moreover Paltz has the 
support of the pe and Arab. versions (see Gray, 
Heb. Proper ames, 204, 310). Léhr, on the 
other hand, takes μαζὶ to be a shortened form of 
Paltiel ‘my refuge is El.’ J. A. SELBIE, 


PALTITE, THE (pben; B ὁ Κελωθεί, A ὁ Φελλωνεί; 
Vulg. de Phalti).—A native of Beth-pelet in the 
Negeb of Judah (Jos 15”, Neh 11%). To this 
town belonged Helez, one of David’s thirty heroes 
(28 23%), In the parallel lists (1 Ch 1127 27?) 
Helez is described as ‘the Pelonite’ (‘nb>n), a 
variation which is supported by the reading of 
the LXX (A) in 28. Probably, however, ‘the 
Pelonite’ of the Chronicler is due to a scribal 
error, and ‘the Paltite’ of the MT (ef. Pesh. 0? 


? 
«Δ 99) is to be retained. See PELONITE, 
J. I’. STENNING. 


PAMPHYLIA (Παμφυλία) was a country on the 
south coast of Asia, having Lycia to the west and 
Cilicia Tracheia (called in later times Isauria) on 
the east. In the earlier and classical usage, Pam- 
page included only the narrow strip of flat, 
ow-lying ground between the sea and the lofty 
front ridge of the broad belt of mountains called 
Taurus, which stretches from east to west along 
the southern edge of the great central plateau of 
Asia Minor. The Pamphylian coast-lands were 
entirely dominated by Mount Taurus, which forms 
a singularly grand and impressive feature as one 
sails along the coast or approaches it from the sea. 
On the west frontier and on the east, in the border- 
lands of Lycia and Tracheiotie Cilicia, Taurus 
approaches very close to the sea, and in some 
places actually rises straight out of the water with 
hardly room for a road to pass between the moun- 
tain wall and the sea. But the Pamplhylian strip 
of land is in some places as much as 15 to 20 miles 
broad, and its length from east to west was esti- 
mated by Strabo at 640 stadia or 80 miles. 

The Taurus ridge along almost its whole front 
presents an exceedingly steep and lofty face 
towards the south; and hence the ascent from the 
level plain of Pamphyha up the ridge of Taurus is 
very steep. In one place the road that ascends 
the precipitous face of Taurus was called Klimax, 
the Ladder; and it is still correctly described by 
that name, for the road ascends literally by a series 
of broad steps for more than 2000 ft. On reaching 
the summit there is no corresponding descent on 
the northern side; but the traveller finds himself 
on a high-lying ground, containing many large 
open valleys as well as narrower glens, and many 
mountains and hills. This high ground is distin- 
cuished in the most marked way from the low plain 
by the sea ; and the classical nomenclature observed 
the distinction, Pampliylia being the name of the 
sea plain and Pisidia being the high country. In 
later time the name Pamphylia was extended over 
ἃ considerable part of Pisidia owing to new political 
conditions, for in A.D. 74 the Romans made an 
enlarged province of Pamphylia, whose bounds 
reached north to the frontier of Asia and the lake 
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Askania (sce PISIDIA). Lut in the NT times Pam- 
phyla had the old and narrower Innits. 

Though many paths across Taurus connect the 
Pamphylian cities with the country on the north 
side of the mountains, they are all so long and 
difficult that none of them has ever been an im- 
portant route for trade. It was more convenient 
to send the produce of the southern plateau lands 
either westwards to the Aigean harbours (especially 
Kphesus) or by the Cilician Gates to Tarsus. Thus 
the Pamphylhan harbours served as export and 
import stations only for the Pamphylian strip of 
coast-land and for the nearer Pisidian glens and 
valleys; and the Pamphylian cities never became 
especially important or wealthy, as they had a 
comparatively small country behind them. Still 
the land was rich enough to attract Greek colonies 
at an early period; the coinage of Side and 
Aspendos shows that they were half-Greek cities 
as early as the 5th cent. B.C. ; and Sillyon appears 
as a partially Greecized city about 300 B.c. But 
the Greek language spoken in these Pamphylian 
cities was much corrupted, and in Side is said to 
have passed wholly out of use before the time of 
Alexander the Great. The coin-legends and in- 
scriptions in dialects of Greek are sometimes hardly 
intelligible, owing to the peculiar character of the 
alphabet and of the words. 

hese facts prove that the Greek colonizing 
element in Pamphylia was not strong enough to 
maintain itself and to dominate the native element. 
It died out or melted into the native population. 
Even after the victories of Alexander the Great 
strengthened the Greek influence in Asia, Perga 
in Pamphylia, a purely native priestly centre, rose 
to importance, and struck a variety of coins. In 
opposition to it arose the Greek city Attalia, a 
VPergamenian foundation of the 2nd cent. Perhaps 
Ptolemais during the 3rd cent. marks a similar 
attempt to establish Greek influence under the 
protection of the Ptolemies; but the attribution 
of the coins IITOAEMAIEQN to Pamphylia is far 
from certain, though it is quite natural that in the 
acme of Ptolemaic power the name may have been 
temporarily applied to some Pamphylian city, 
which was used as a centre of the authority of the 
Greco-Egyptian kings. But in the 2nd and Ist 
cents. B.C. the greatest and wealthiest city of 
Pamphylia was Side, whose rich coinage at this 
period is attributed by numismatists to its serving 
as the market where the pirates of Cilicia Tracheia 
disposed of their booty. 

n these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the Greek, or rather Graeco-Roman, element should 
be weak in Painphylia in the period when Chiisti- 
anity first entered the country. It was not one 
of the more highly civilized regions, but rather 
one where the native Anatolian and Oriental char- 
acter had proved stronger than the Western influ- 
ence. This fact determined its history in the 
Christian period. In Pamphylia Christianity 
played a very small part during the early cen- 
turies. The new religion spread most in the more 
civilized and educated regions, and not in lands 
like Pamphylia. 

Another feature of the country must have 
exercised a strong determining influence on its 
history. A flat plain little raised above sea-level,— 
sheltered by the lofty wall of Taurus from the 
cooling and invigorating northern breezes which 
make the climate of the central Anatolian plateau 
for the most part invigorating and temperate— 
with a soil always saturated with the waters that 
flow down from Taurus or rise in great springs at 
its feet, and therefore at once fertile and_fever- 
laden—with an atinosphere also heavy and satu- 
rated with the moisture from the soil and from the 


| sea, moved only by fitful breezes setting from and 
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to the sea,—Pamphylia was not a country likely to 
keep alive the vigour and energy of European 
colonists. Though the soil, being more thoroughly 
cultivated in ancient than in modern time, would 
not give forth the same malaria that gives the 
coast so infamous a reputation, yet the natural 
circumstances make it necessarily and always an 
enervating climate. 

Christianity was brought to Pamphylia by Paul 
and Barnabas on their first missionary journey. 
This was the country which naturally came next 
within their sphere of work after Cyprus. Cilicia 
had already heard the word ; and in their progress 
from Cyprus they must next proceed to Pamphylia. 
There seems no doubt that the plan of work for 
the missionaries, probably sketched out even before 
they started from Syrian Antioch (Ac 13°), inust 
have contemplated the evangelization of Pamphylia 
next after Cyprus. Thither, then, the missionaries 
proceeded ; but after they had reached the countr 
there arose a difference of opinion, and John Mark 
left his companions and returned to Jerusalem, 
while the two apostles crossed Mount Taurus and 
reached Pisidian Antioch. It appears that they 
did not preach in Pamphylia at this time. ‘The 
only reasonable interpretation of these circum- 
stances is that the first intention had been to 
preach in Pamphylia (which, as we have seen, was 
the natural με γε. of evangelization); and that all 
three concurred in that purpose: but, when the 
sphere of action was removed from Pamplhylia to 
Pisidian Antioch, John Mark refused to acquiesce 
in the change of plan. Some time later, on their 
return, the apostles er in Perga (though 
apparently with small success); and their action 
on that occasion proves that Pamphylia was in- 
cluded in their intended sphere of work. It seems 
irrational to suppose either that the plan of pro- 
ceeding to Antioch was formed at Paphos, or that 
John acquiesced in that plan until he reached 
Pamphyha, and then abandoned the work (Ac 13). 

As to the reason why the sphere of work had 
been changed from Pamphylia to Antioch, no 
information is given in Acts; but a plausible 
conjecture has been advanced that residence in 
the moist and enervating atmosphere of Pam- 
phylia, coming after the fatigue of missionary 
travel and the intense effort of the scene in 
Paphos, brought out a certain weakness in St. 
Paul’s constitution, causing the illness alluded to 
in Gal 433, 

Christianity seems to have been slow and late in 
acquiring a strong footing in Pamphylia. When 
St. Peter wrote to the Churches in the provinces 
of Asia Minor, he sent no message to Pamphylia 
or to Lycia, which may fairly be taken as a proof 
that there was no body of Christians in those 
districts (his omission of Cilicia, where there was 
a body of Christians, arose from that district 
being classed along with Syria, and therefore being 
outside the range of the Epistle). On the extine- 
tion of Christianity in Pamphyla see PERGA. 

A long succession of travellers have visited and 
described the Pamphylian country: by far the 
most elaborate study of some Pamphylian cities is 
contained in the splendid folios of Lanckoronski’s 
Stddie Pamphyliens. W. M. RAMSAY. 


PAN.—See Foop in vol. ii. p. 40, 5. ‘ Vessels.’ 


PANNAG (15 pannag, xacla, balsamuni).— One 
of the articles of commerce of Judali and Israel 
(Ezk 2717, The LXX κασία is defined as ‘a-shrub 
similar to the laurel,’ but there is no hint as to its 
identity. Balsamum is alike indefmite. Acc. to 
the book Zohur (13th cent.) 35 ap) lehem-pannag 
means ‘ pastry work.’ Dr. Van Dyck in his Arab. 


V5 of the Bible gives haldwa. This is a well-known | 


confection, made of syrup, carob honey, dibs (grape 
honey), or date honey, boiled with decoction of 
soapwort roots and sesame oil. This sweet is very 
extensively made and eaten by Orientals, and is a 
considerable article of commerce. It is known in 
Turkish as pék-més. We have not seen any de- 
scription of it in ancient authors, and its etymology 
bears no resemblance to that of pannag. In the 
absence of decisive evidence, the Eng. versions 
wisely transliterate the original, Τὺ πὶ gloss 
‘perhaps a kind of confection.’ Cornill (ad loc.) 
and Hoffmann (Phén. Inschr. 15) emend to 334 
‘wax.’ G. E. Post. 


PAPER, PAPER REEDS, PAPYRUS. — See 
REED, WRITING. 


PAPHOS (Πάφος) is mentioned in Ac 1348 as 
the residence of the proconsul of Cyprus, SERGIUS 
PAULUS, who was visited and converted by St. 
Paul on his first missionary journey. 

The city here meant is New Paphos, the ad- 
ministrative capital of the Roman province of 
Cyprus, the ruins of which are to be seer at Bajo, 
about a mile south of the modern town of Ktima, 
on the west coast of the island. These remains, 
which are all of Roman date, include a small 
theatre and amphitheatre, traces of a temple, 
numerous house foundations, parts of the city 
wall, and the moles of the ancient harbour. Out- 
side the wallare traces of another columnar edifice, 
and on and near the site are the ruins of a Greek 
cathedral and other medieval buildings. Several 
groups of rock-tombs in the neighbourhood seem 
to be of earlier than Roman date, but nothing is 
known of the settlement to which they may have 
belonged. 

Old Paphos, which was deserted in favour of the 
site already described, lies at Kowklza, on the left 
bank of the Didrizo river (anc. Bocarus), about 10 
miles W.S.W. of Baffo, anda little inland. Paphos 
was one of the most notable cities of ancient Cyprus, 
and owed its celebrity to the temple and cult of 
the ‘ Paphian goddess,’ whom the Greeks identified 
with Aphrodite. Paphos is said to have been 
founded by the legendary Kinyras, whose clan 
retained royal privileges down to the Ptolemaic 
conquest (B.C. 295), and the priesthood of the god- 
dess until the annexation of the island to Rome 
(B.C. 58). The goddess was worshipped under the 
form of a conical stone, In an open-air sanctuary, 
the general appearance of which is known from 
numerous representations on Roman imperial 
coins, and the ground plan from excavations 
made in 1888 on behalf of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund. ‘The temple is known to have suffered 
severely from earthquakes, and to have been 
rebuilt more than once. It consisted in Roman 
tines of an open court surrounded on three sides 
by chambers and porticos, and was entered through 
them from the east by a gateway. The position 
of the sacred stone, and the interpretation of many 
details shown on the coins, remain uncertain. ‘To 
the south of the main court he the remains of 
what may be an earlier temple, or the traditional 
tomb of Kinyras, almost wholly destroyed except 
the western wall of gigantic stone slabs. 

After the extinction of the native and Ptolemaic 
dynasties, and the foundation of New Paphos, the 
importance of the old town rapidly declined: the 
place was ruined by earthquakes, and desolate 
already in Jerome’s time (Vita Hilarionis) ; though 
the Acts of Barnabas mention a Christian resident, 
formerly a ἱερόδουλος. 


LITERATURE.—Meursius, Cyprus, 2.0.3; Journal of ITellenia 
Studies, ix. 158-271 (esp. literary sources for history of Old 
Paphos, 175-192 : excavations in the temple, 193-215). 
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PARABLE (1n OT).— 


1. The psychological origin of the use of Parables. 
2. Relation of Parables to other devices of style. 
8. The Parables of the OT and their closest analogues. 

1, THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF THE USE OF 
PARABLES.—It is a necessity imposed by its very 
nature upon the human spirit to illustrate with 
the greatest possible clearness the objects and pro- 
cesses belonging to the sphere of ideas. There are 
two leading paths which literary style pursues in 
order to satisfy this psychological want. The 
first of these is chosen when one expressly points 
to a parallel which the phenomenon in question 
has in another sphere. The second method is 
when two spheres of phenomena are as it were 
looked at together, and when in the description of 
the one sphere those expressions are directly em- 
ployed which properly designate the notions and 
the phenomena of the other sphere. 

2. RELATION OF PARABLES TO OTHER DEVICES 
OF STYLE.—(a) When the first of the above-named 
ways of illustrating spiritual phenomena is adopted, 
this gives rise to the following stylistic devices :— 
ἴα) The Simile, as in the expressions, ‘he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water’ (Ps 15), 
or ‘thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel’ (2°), or in the Arabic ‘ arrows blue like the 


teeth of the Ghfls’ ( ᾿ δ» lit. ‘ the surprising one,’ 


a species of demon), cf. A. F. Mehren, Die Rhctorik 
der Araber, p. 21. (8) The Simile, however, not 
infrequently expands into an independent descrip- 
tion. Hence arise the following five devices of 
style: (i.) The Mable is a narrative in which sub- 
jects from the mineral, vegetable, or animal king- 
doms are introduced as if they were capable of 
thought and speech. The only instances of the 
Fable in the OT are the story told by Jotham (Jg 
98-15. Kimchi, ad loc. now -wis on osyn Ὁ) and that 
spoken by Jehoash to Amaziah (2 K 145). Ezlk 
1739 is not a Fable (see below, 2 δ). (ii.) The 
Parable, again, is a narrative whose subject is 
personal, and which is constructed in order to 
depict something vividly. Along with its closest 
analogues it will be dealt with more fully below 
(see 3), and the question will be answered whether 
the OT contains something similar, such as (111.) 
the Paramyth. These three kinds of fictitious 
illustrative narrative have their opposite in (iv.) 
the παράδειγμα (exemplum) or Lxample, for the 
latter is a narrative of a real oceurrence, which 
serves to illustrate the situation in view. Instances 
of the παράδειγμα are found in Ps 99% (Moses), 
106% (Phinehas), Neh 1375 (Solomon), 1 Mae 252-6 
(Abraham and others), 2 Mac 617-8! (Eleazar), Jth 
815. (Abraham and others), 4 Mac 3°: (David), etc. 
To the same category belong the stories of Tobit 
znd Susanna in so far as these have a real his- 
torical kernel. It is a narrative of the same kind 
which has for its subject that emperor’s daughter 
(nop7 ἸΠ12) who at the sight of Rabbi Joshua ex- 
claimed, ‘ What a pity that such renowned wisdom 
should be stored in so ugly a casket’; to which the 
Rabbi replied, ‘In what does the emperor, your 
father, store his wine?’ ‘In earthen vessels,’ said 
she ; whereupon the Rabbi retorted that an emperor 
should use more costly vessels. When this counsel 
was followed, the wine deteriorated (Bab. Talm. 
Taanith 75; see, further, Fiirstenthal, p. 150). So, 
too, the narrative of Ishtar’s descent to Hades (Die 
Hollenfahrt der Istar, ed. Alfred Jeremias, 1887) 
is related as an ‘Example’ (/.c. p. 7). Finally, (v.) 
the Parallel consists in placing side by side the 
particular points which two sets of phenomena 
have incommon. It is altogether a rare product 
of the rhetorical art, and as yet the present writer 
has failed to discover it in the OT. 

(Ὁ) When the material and the ideal spheres are 
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looked at as the two sides of a unity, and the ex- 


pressions which properly belong to the description 
of the concrete sphere are applied to the ideal 
sphere, we have the Metaphor. One sees it in such 
instances as the following: ‘the light of thy 
countenance’ (Ps 47 [Eng.®]); ‘they that be wise 
shall shine,’ ete., ¢.¢ be held in honour (Dn 12%), 
cf. ἀναλάμψουσιν (Wis 3’), ‘super stellas fulgebunt 
facies eorum qui abstinentiam habuerunt’ (4 Ezr 
75), ‘ye shall shine’ (Enoch 1043), of δίκαιοι ἐκλάμ- 
ψουσιν (Mt 13%). When the metaphorical expres- 
sions extend through a number of sentences, the 
description is called Allegorical; ef. Cicero, de 
Oratore, 27: ‘cum confluxerunt plures continuz 
translationes, alia plane fit oratio: itaque genus 
hoe Greeci appellant ἀλληγορίαν.᾽ Certain instances 
of alienarival language are found in Gn 49°, Nu 
248>- 9 ete., Is 15° etc. Further, Ezk 177" is not a 
‘Fable’ [against Bertholet, Kurzer Handcomm., 
1897, ad loc.], for the very expression ‘the great 
eagle,’ with which the passage commences, is to be 
understood noé as if the author had in view a real 
eagle, but as referring to the subject Nebuchad- 
nezzar which was well known to his contem- 
poraries (cf. Konig, Syntax, ὃ 297a-c, 298a, ὁ). 
Consequently the phrase ‘the great eagle’ is a 
mark of the Allegory, which could not be better 
characterized than in the following terms: ‘ When 
an author does not describe that phenomenon of 
whicli he really means to speak, but another which 
has more or fewer points of reseinblance to it, and 
yet carries out the description in such a way that 
one easily perceives that it is not the latter but 
the former phenomenon that he las in view, this 
constitutes an Allegory’ (Heinrich Kurz, Handbuch 
der poetischen Nationalliteratur der Deutschen, 
1840). Good instances of Allegories are Hans 
Sachs’ Die Wittenbergisch Nachtigall, or Schillcr’s 
‘Das Madchen aus der Iremde,’ not to speak of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

3 THE PARABLES OF THE OT AND THEIR 
CLOSEST ANALOGUES. --- (α) Parables in the ordi- 
nary sense of this term (sce above, 2 a) are found 
in 2S 124 146%, 1K 20, Is δὲ 9. 23745 An 
interesting essay by P. Cersoy (of Lyons) on 
Is 56 appeared in the Revue Biblique (Jan. 1899 ; 
summary in Hapos. Times, April 1899, p. 325) under 
the title ‘?Apologue de la Vigne.’ He proposes 
to render v.!* ‘J will sing to my beloved my love- 
song touching his vineyard’ (76 vais chanter ὦ mon 
amt mon chant amical ἃ propos de sa vigne). But 
if the prophet had intended himself as the primary 
author of this poem, it would have been unnatural 
to introduce God as the speaker in vv.*®. On the 
other hand, the circumstance that at the beginning 
of the parable (vv.!» 2 the owner of the vineyard 
is treated as a third person, is quite explicable. 
By the selection of this third person a twofold 
object is gained. In the first place the commence- 
ment of the parable connects itself directly with 
the exordium, and in the second place the appear- 
ance is avoided of Isaiah himself being the owner 
of the vineyard. Cersoy suggests, further, that in 
v.!> Isaiah ‘ probably utilized a short popular song.’ 
But this view finds no support either in the difier- 
ence of structure between the clauses of vv.!"? and 
vv.36, or in the transition to the first person (vv.*° 
‘I pray you,’ etc.), for it is perfectly natural that 
the outburst of the Divine anger sliould find its 
expression in a direct address by God Himself. 

Although none of the above-cited five passages 
of the OT is actually called a 9¥p (mashdl), it is 
not therefore to be inferred that this term could 
not be appropriately applicd to them. Its absence 
may be sufticiently explained as simply due to the 
fact that the particular writers did not take occa- 
-sion to add the terminus technicus. Jerome was 


| quite right in his remark on Is 5’ ‘ Que prius 
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per metaphoram dicta sunt vel per parabolam 
postea exponuntur manifestius.”? So Kimchi began 
his exposition of 2 S 12!4 with ma θη, introduced 
the passage 14° with the words 2won Aipn xm, 
began his exposition of Is 54 with awy sain “27 
‘wo, and finally explained ‘n ἸΣῚΝΠ of 28°48 by 
bwo ὙΥΙ ond sox ‘He spoke to them in the way of 
a mashal. The correctness of this last interpreta- 
tion results from two considerations, namely the 
original sense of mdshal, and the later usage of 
this word and its linguistic congeners. 

This leads to the remark that the original sense 
of mdshal is very open to dispute. The now pre- 
vailmg theory was argued for by Fleischer in 
an Excursus to Delitzsch’s Commentar iiber die 
Proverbien, p. 13f., and it is maintained also 
in Gesenius- Buhl, HWB® (6 eigentlich wohl : 
als etwas stehen, repriésentiren etwas,’ ζ.6. ‘lit. 
perhaps: stand for something, represent some- 
thing’). Essentially the same view is shared by 
E. Meier, Wurzelworterbuch, p. 503f. It may be 
stated thus: In Arabic matala=‘ stetit erectus,’ 
etc. Hence matalun (=—mdshdl) was originally 
a ‘positio’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν. This might be looked at 
from the point of view of security and then became 
=‘affirmatio’ (cf. 2 Sv ‘impose on one,’ i.e. rule 
over one), or from the point of view of the formu- 
lating of a thought, and then the ‘ positio’ became 
the investiture or representation of an idea. But 
this derivation of mdshal requires some very bold 
leaps in order to reach its goal, and hence we 
venture to suggest another derivation. Our start- 
ing-point shall be the fact that the sense of ‘re- 
semble,’ ‘be like,’ is the predominating one with 
the verb οὐ and its Semitic cognates. ‘This is the 
only sense of the Assyr. masdlu, the Eth. masdla 
(Dillmann: ‘ similis, consentaneus fuit’), the Aran. 
métal, and it is the prevailing one also of the Arab. 
matala. On this we would rest the thesis that 
mashal originally had the sense of ‘likeness’ or 
‘complex,’ a view which is supported by the cir- 
cumstance that the Assyr. mastu means ‘ totality.’ 
Now, what is the commonest form of an identifica- 
tion orcombination? It is the judgment, and the 
embodiment of this is the simple sentence. Accord- 
ingly mashal might be the designation of a sentence, 
but also of other kinds of combination of individual 
conceptions and of whole setsof conceptions. From 
madshal (‘judgment’) may come a denominative 
verb Svin (‘rule’) which meets us in Pheenician (ef. 
Bloch, Phan. Glossar, p. 43) and in Hebrew. For 
the activity of a ruler exhibited itself originally in 
the pronouncing of ΘΕ ΘΟῚΒ (cf. Solomon’s words, 
‘to judge thy people,’ 1 Καὶ 3°). From the stability 
which is a natural quality of such judgments may 
be derived, further, the Arab. mata(u)la, ‘stand 
fast.2* With this agrees the circumstance that 


* Fuerst (Zeb.-Chald. Warterb.3 1876, 8.v.) co-ordinates byip 


‘rule’ with the Arab. eo) (basuia), ‘strenuus fuit.’ This is 


not absolutely impossible. For the Aram. 5np is not found 
with the sense of ‘rule,’ and therefore there need not be found 


fe 
an Arab, πεν answering to the Ieb. Szin ‘rule.’ Further, a 


correspondence between m and 0 is not altogether rare in 
Semitic (cf, J. Barth, ktymolog. Studien, Ὁ. 32). But it is net 
necessary to appeal to this basula. Ly the way,?the connexion 
hetween the two leading senses of 2 is not explained by Abu 
‘|-walid in his Attcdbw '7-’ustli (ed. Ad. Neubauer), p. 395. 116 
contents himself with siinply linking together the different 


groups of words by the formula el “9g ‘and another 


sense’ {appears, etc.]. David Kimchi, in his Book of Reots, says 
527 58 ἼΔῚ moi si dwar pay, te. ‘the sense conveyed by 
the term méshi/ ia the likeness of one thing to another.’ Like- 
wise the two latest commentators on the Book of Proverbs 
(Wildeboer in the Kurzer Ideomm. and Vraukenbere in 
Nowack’s Hdkomm., published in 1897f.) have made no 
attempt to solve the linguistic difficulty presented by the 
word 5wp, 


the Arab. matalun is used both for ‘sententia’ 
and ‘parabola.’ In like manner the Heb. mdshdl 
has the sense of ‘general proposition’ (γνώμη, 
sententia, ‘maxim’), as in ‘the proverb of the 
ancients, Out of the wicked cometh forth wicked- 
ness’ (1 § 2418), In the sense of ‘proverb’ Syn is 
found also in Sir 472”. See, further, art. PROVERH. 

But none the less has madshal the sense of ‘ par- 
able.’* This is clear from the later identification 
of it and its cognates with ‘similitude’ (Germ. 
Gleichniss). ‘Three mésdile’ are announced in 
Eth. Enoch 375, namely those contained in chs. 
38-44. 45-57. and 58-71. In these mésdlydt or 
mésdléyat phenomena and processes of the supra- 
mundane sphere are employed to illustrate the 
earthly fortunes of the kingdom of God. These 
three sections, then, contain essentially what we 
call parables. The same purpose is the starting- 
point of visions. This comes out clearly in the 
words, ‘demonstra mihi et hoc, si plus quam 
preteritum sit habet venire’ (4 Ezr 4%), for this 
request is satisfied by a vision which is described 
thus, ‘ecce fornax ardens transiit coram me,’ etc. 
(v.*8), and this vision is expressly called in v.* a 
‘ similitudo.’ 
8%. and again a vision is expressly called a ‘ simili- 
tudo’ in the words ‘vidisti similitudinem eius, 
quomodo filiun lugeret’ (10%), Likewise the 
‘amsdl, which make up the third part of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, are visions in which the vine, 
ete., is shown (see the Ethiopic version published 
by Antoine d’Abbadie in Abhandlungen fur die 
Kunde des Morgentandes, ii. 1, p. 47), In any 


case the Syr. (Avo, which exactly corresponds to 


the Heb. vin, is used to render παραβολή in Mt 
1318. 51. 33 etc, 21%, Mk 4? ete., Lk 5°5 6% 147 etc. 
The post-biblical literature of the Jews exhibits 
the same use of the word mdéshd/. lor instance, 
the Talmud (Shabbé. 1524) records how a certain 
king ‘distributed royal garments among his ser- 
vants. The wise amongst these placed the 
garments in a chest, but the foolish wore them 
in going about their ordmary work. One day the 
king asked for his garments. ‘The wise gave them 
back to him just as they had been when they 
received them, but the garments returned by the 
foolish were soiled. Then the king commended 
the wise, but ordered the foolish to be cast into 
prison, and their garments were handed over to 
the fuller (om35). This story is expressly called a 
ἼΡΩ 5wo ‘a parable of a king,’ and is introduced 
to illustrate the saying, ‘ Give it (the soul) back to 
Him (God) as He gave it to thee’ (a3n) ἼΩΝ3 ἣν ain 
3b). The very same expression, 70> Svs, is met 
with in Shabd. 1538a@; and in ‘Aboda Zara 546 one 
finds ’n bwin 75 Swnx, namely the parable of the 
king who presented his son with a dog, etc. In 
like manner the celebrated stories of ‘the seven 
ἃ were called Mishlé Sindbad (ed. P. Cassel, 
3 Auflage, 1884), and in point of fact they are only 
partially ‘ Examples’ (see above 2 ὦ β (iv.)), namely 
in so far as they are intended to describe real 
occurrences. The most of them are parables, and 
they contain such expressions as ‘ the second par- 
able of the empress,’ etc. It may be added that 
we hear of a Buddhist parable (cf. e.g. Edmund 
Hardy, Der Buddhismus, 1890, p. 124 f.), and that 
Ilerodotus (i. 141) records the parable of the flute- 
player and the fishes which would not dance to his 
playing. Volkinann (p. 379), too, speaks of the 
παραβολή which 15 clothed in the form of a narrative. 
(6) How closely connected the expression mashal 
was with the notion of a parable is evident from 


* A combination of ‘sententia’ and ‘similitudo’ may be ob- 
served in ἼΩΝ boi of Job 131%, ‘sentences which are strewn as 


' lightly ag ashes.’ 


We read of another ‘similitudo’ in’ 
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the circumstance that οὐ is the title of the pas- 
sage Ezk 2455, V.3+reads my) dyin ‘n Seip “ Utter 
a parable unto the rebellious house, and say’ 
(=saying); and in vv.5>§ we read, ‘Set on a pot, 
set it on, and also pour water into it: gather its 
pleces (z.e. those which belong to the pot), ete. 
Take the choice of the flock, and burn also the 
bones under it, and make it boil well, and let 
them seethe the bones of it therein.’ This last 
passage furnishes a double proof of our position. 
On the one hand, it contains a narrative which 
corresponds with the above-cited stories in 2 Καὶ 12!-4 
etc. Consequently these five passages also might 
have been equally designated by the title applied 


5.“ » 


to Ezk 24°>5, namely mdshadi (Arab. VS iow, 


β » 

Pesh. ()AS0, LXX παραβολήν ; while the Targum 
alone, from a supposed necessity to heighten the 
dignity of the passage, rendered by 7x12) ‘a pro- 
pheey’). On the other hand, there is a formal 
agreement between Ezk 24%5 and 3%4b-26 41-12 51-4 
ete. In all these passages, that is to say, there 
is mention of a Divine command to perform some 
action, and then it is added that this action illus- 
trates some idea. Thus the five passages, 2 Καὶ 12!-4 
ete., and Ezk 82.0.26 414 ete, 245-5, acree in their 
didactic aim; and both sets of passages are para- 
bolical, This conclusion is strengthened further 
by the consideration that the passages in Ezk just 
cited cannot be separated from Is 2074, Jer 2515, 
According to the last passage, the prophet received 
the commission, ‘Take the wine-cup of this fury 
at my hand, and cause all the nations to whom 
I send thee, to drink it’; and the prophet adds, 
‘Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made 
all the nations to drink.’ This action cannot 
really have been performed. Hence the view is 
recommended that also in Ezk 3%4b-%6 41-12 51-4 ete, 
we have parabolical narratives. The same cate- 
gory includes the Bk. of Jonah, as has been shown 
in vol. 11. p. 746 ἢ, and we must add the story of 
Judith, for the very name ΠΡ ΠΥ means ‘a Jewess,’ 
and stamps the heroine of this book as a personi- 
fication of the Jewish nation. The Bk. of Jth 
is, as Luther said, ‘ein geistlich schén Gedicht’ 
(cf., further, Kénig, Linleztung, p. 479 f.). 

(c) The Paramyths, which, according to J. G. 
Herder, are to be distinguished from the parables, 
have also their analogues in the Hebrew literature 
(cf. παραμύθιον, which in Wis 3!8 is used for ‘con- 
solation’ [=7apayv@la of 1 Co 143], and in Ph 2! 
for ‘comfort [of love]’). Herder understood by 
Paramyths such narratives ‘as serve for the cheer- 
ing of the soul, and are based upon the ancient 
Greek myths.’ They are stories in which per- 
sonifications of ideas or of natural processes are 
introduced as living beings. One of Herder’s 
paramythical narratives commences with ‘ Aurora 
complained to the gods,’ and another with ‘ Night 
and Day contended with each other for the pre- 
eminence,’ and a third with ‘Once beside a mur- 
muring stream Care sat down and mused.’ Now 
we find instances of personification in the OT as 
well. For instance, we read ‘the light of the 
righteous rejoiceth ’ (Pr 13°), and ‘ foolishness (14:0) 

lucketh that down which wisdom of women has 
built? (v.14), The same foolishness is further de- 
scribed in a whole narrative as a seductive woman 
(98-18); and the same wisdom, with whose help 
Jahweh Himself founded the earth (3%, cf. 12%), 
comes forward as the subject of a dramatically 
worked action in ‘Doth not Wisdom cry,’ etc. ? 
(8i7-), A story of the same kind meets us in 
Sir 2438. for there, likewise, ‘wisdom’ is an attri- 
bute of God which was displayed in the creation 
of the world and the guiding of Israel. ‘This 
appears with the greatest clearness from the words, 


καὶ éppltwoa ἐν λαῷ δεδοξασμένῳ, ‘and I took root in 
a people that was glorified’ (v.!*). It is only a 
personification of wisdom that is found in Wis 
G5>t., ΠῚ words ἕνα μάθητε σοφίαν (v.!%) show 
this in the most decisive fashion. Likewise in 
7% wisdom stands simply for the attribute of God 
(cf. ‘Thy wisdom’ in 95) which controls the world 
and the course of history. For Solomon could 
imbibe and reproduce this wisdom, οἵ, ἔμαθον (71), 
els ψυχὰς ὁσίας μεταβαίνουσα (v.*"°), εἰσῆλθεν εἰς ψυχὴν 
θεράποντος Κυρίου (1018) and by wisdom nothing 
else is meant than by ἀφροσύνη of 108", 

The post-biblical literature of the Jews also 
contains narratives, in which personifications ap- 
pear as subjects. One of these commences, ‘While 
Noah lived in the ark, one day the Lie appeared 
and begged to be admitted. Noah, who did not 
know the Lie, was prepared to grant her request, 
but he declared that he could not do this until 
she should have procured a companion, because 
only pairs could be admitted into the ark. The 
Lie had thus to retire after a bootless errand. 
But scarcely had she gone a few paces when she 
met Injustice. Along with her the Lie was now 
admitted into the ark, but the two over-reached 
one another’ (Midrash, Yalkét, Gn 56; Fursten- 
thal, op. cet., No. 497). See, further, the following 
article. 
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PARABLE (IN N'T).—The subject will be treated 
under five heads: Terminology, Christ’s Use of 
Parables, their Distribution in the Gospels, their 
Classification, and their Interpretation. 

1. The Term παραβολή (παραβάλλω) means ‘a plac- 
ing of one thing beside another’ with a view to 
comparison. Trench contends that ‘this notion of 
comparison is not necessarily included in the word.’ 
But it appears as early as the word itself, and is 
very frequent (Plato, PAézl. 88 B; Arist. Top. i. 10. 
5; Polyb. i, 2, 2). From the original idea of 
‘throwing beside’ come the derived meanings of 
‘exposing,’ represented by παράβολος, and of ‘com- 
paring,’ represented by παραβολή. Latin writers 
use collatio (freq. in Cic.), 2mago (Cic. Sen. Hor.), 
and similitudo (Cie. Quint.). The Lat. VSS com- 
monly have parabola (Mt 13%1%28 etc.), which 
survives in the Ir. parole and through parabolare 
in parler; but similitudo is fairly common, esp. in 
Lk (4% 598 68° 84 1916 13° 20! 21), But in most 
of these cases some representatives of the Old 
Lat., esp. a and d, have parabola. Conversely, 
many Old Lat. texts sometimes have similitudo 
where the Vulg. has parabola (Lk 124] 153 189 1914), 

In LXX παραβολή very commonly represents 
the Heb. mdshal, which also implies comparison 
(Nu 237 18 945. 15, 20.21.23 ete,), But mashdal is also 
rendered παροιμία (Pr 11, Sir 6% 88 ete.), and θρῆνος 
(Is 144), and προοίμιον (Job 27! 291), Like Bes- 
spiel in German, it sometimes indicates an ex- 
ample set up for edification or warning (Jer 24°, 
Mic 24, Wis 5%). When it means an utterance of 
deeper meaning than appears on the surface, it is 
sometimes joined with πρόβλημα (Ps 484 772, Hab 
28) or αἴνιγμα (Dt 9857, Sir 39% 47%), or διήγημα 
(2 Ch 739, Ezk 172), or σκοτεινὸς λόγος (Pr 18), The 
meaning of such dark utterances becomes clear 
through the application or comparison which is 
indicated ; and those who miss the application lose 
the true meaning of the parable, which is often a 
short saying, such as we should rather call a 
proverb (1 5. 10” 9413, Ezk 12% 3 18% 3, 1 K 482). 

In NT παραβολή is freq. in the Synoptic Gospels; 
and, excepting He 9° 11), is found nowhere else. 
It is generally used of a longer utterance or narra- 
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tive intended to set forth a spiritual lesson (Mt 
13% 18. 24. 81. 36 e¢c.): but sometimes of a short say- 
ing or proverb (Mt 15%, Mk 3° 717, Lk 453 63), Of 
the other renderings of mé@shdl, neither θρῆνος nor 
προοίμιον is found in NT, while παροιμία (παρά, 
οἵμος) occurs only Jn 106 16%: 9, 2 P 22, Originally 
παροιμία meant an out-of-the-way saying, or possibly 
a wayside saying, and hence was used of any 
didactic, symbolic, or figurative utterance. Like 
παραβολή, 1b is used both of longer utterances or 
allegories (Jn 10°) and shorter ones or proverbs 
(2 P 2”): comp. κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν, Kova τὰ τῶν φίλων 
(Philo, de Vita 1105. i. 28; de Abr. 40). Most Lat. 
VSS distinguish παροιμία by rendering it pro- 
verbium, which is never used for παραβολή. Eng. 
VSS render both words sometimes by ‘ parable’ 
(Mt 2153, Jn 10°), sometimes by ‘proverb’ (Lk 4”, 
Jn 165). Tindale and the Genevan use ‘simili- 
tude’ for both (Mt 13, Jn 10°), and are capricious 
in using both “ parable’ and ‘similitude’ for παρα- 
βολή; so also is Coverdale. As St. John never 
uses παραβολή, and as there are no parin in the 
strict sense in his Gospel, it is unfortunate that 
RV retains ‘ parable’ in Jn 108, 

Attempts at definitions of ‘ parable,’ talkken from 
Greek Fathers and others, are given in Suicer, 
δι. παραβολή. Trench quotes several Lat. cdefini- 
tions from Jerome and later writers. However it 
may be expressed, the main elements in a parable 
are two: (1) a saying, commonly in the form of 
a narrative, respecting earthly things, with (2) 
a spiritual or heavenly meaning. A fable differs 
from a parable in both these elements. It often 
distorts the earthly things in using them as a 
vehicle of instruction, making brutes and trees 
talk, and the like. This a parable never does; for 
nature, as God’s wisdom made it, is far better 
adapted for teaching Divine truths than nature as 
man’s fancy can imagine it. And a fable never 
aims higher than human morality. At best it 
teaches prudence, industry, caution; and it often 
inculeates mere shrewdness, selfishness, and cun- 
ning. Hence the only fables found in Scripture 
are used by men for their own ends; by Jotham 
(Jg@ 9°) and by Jehoash (2 1K 149). They are never 
employed by God’s prophets in conveying His mes- 
sage, nor by Christ in explaining His kingdom. 
In the direct teaching of Scripture, nothing is 
attributed to animals or plants which is not 
found in nature. Moreover, it is their relation to 
man that is made instructive (the sheep to the 
shepherd or the owner, the fig-trce to the vine- 
dresser or the owner), not that of sheep or trees to 
one another. The mutual relations of brute to 
brute or of tree to tree arc less fitted to illustrate 
the kingdom of God. Much the same holds good 
of a myth, when it is the natural product of primi- 
tive imagination, and not the artificial invention 
of an ingenious teacher. The latter are parables 
or fables rather than myths; e.g. the myths of 
Plato. But the myth, while resembling the fable 
in not being bound by the facts of nature and in 
not teaching spiritual lessons, differs from both 
fable and parable in that the myth mingles truth 
and fiction, whercas the parable and the fable 
keep them apart. Those who frame or hear 
parables and fables know that the narrative is 
nothing, and is not set forth as being historical, 
although accidentally it may be so. Itis the lesson 
indicated by the narrative which is of value. But 
the uncritical age which spontancously generates 
and accepts myths malkcs no distinction between 
fable and figure. The figurative narrative is re- 
garded as actually true. Inan allegory figure and 
fact, or rather figure and interpretation, are not 
mixed, but are parallel, and move simultaneously, 
as in the allegory of the True Vine or of the Good 
Shepherd, | 


As already indicated, the distinction which we 
draw between a parable and a proverb is not found 
in the Gospels. The evangelists call the short figura- 
tive sayings of Christ, no less than the longer 
narratives, parables (Mt 15%, Mk 3° 717, Lk 6%), 
as also does Christ Himself (Lk 4%, Mt 249); 
partly because médshdi is used for both, but mainly 
because both in parables and in proverbs there is 
comparison, and the hearer has to catch the analogy 
in order to be instructed. We may, if we like, 
give the name of a parable to Christ’s sayings 
about the salt of the earth, the lilies of the field, 
building on the sand, whited sepulchres (Mt 5% 
676 76 2327), fishers of men, light under the bushel 
(Mik 17 4%), a reed shaken with the wind, the 
green and the dry tree (Lk 7% 23%), living water, 
fields white unto harvest, a woman in travail 
(Jn 4135 1671), etc. etc. Not a few of these 
a be expanded into a narrative without difh- 
culty. 

2. The Use of Parables was familiar to the Jews, * 
and ancient Rabbinic writings are full of them; 
but as illustrations of truths already set forth, 
rather than as a means of conveying truths. In 
the hands of Christ the use of parables as vehicles 
of truth reached perfection. Just as His miracles 
are parables,—factuin Verdi verbunr nobis est, as 
Augustine says,—so His parables are miracles, both 
of literary beauty and of instructive power. As 
elements of His teaching they had several pur- 
poses, some of which are obvious, while others He 
explained to His disciples (Mt 13/98, Mk 41-22, 
Lk 8° 1°), They served both to reveal and to veil 
the truth; and the truths with which they are 
specially concerned are the mysteries of ‘the king- 
dom of God.’ They revealed these mysteries to 
those who deserved to know them and were capable 
of receiving them; and they concealed them from 
those who lacked these qualifications. And this 
penalis cecitas (Aug.) with regard to Divine truth 
when it is clothed in parables is not merely a fact 
(ὅτι, Mt) in the impenitent; it is designed (iva, Mk, 
Lk) by God, in order to withhold the mysteries of 
the kingdom from the unworthy. This withhold- 
ing is therefore a judgment; but a judgment 
which is merciful in its operation. It saves un- 
worthy hearers from the responsibility of knowing 
the truth and rejecting it, for they are not allowed 
to recognize it. It saves them also from the guilt 
of profaning it, for hercin Christ observes His own 
maxim (Mt 7°), Nor does the mercy end here. 
The parable puts the truth in a form which arrests 
the attention at the time, and which is easily re- 
membered afterwards. Longum cst wer per pre- 
cepta, breve et efficax per excmpla (Sen. Lp. 6). 
Those who are already receptive are caught at 
once ; they get their lesson and do not forget it. 
Those who are not, although they get no lesson, 
yet hear something which they remember, and 
which will convey the lesson to them, if ever they 
become capable of receiving it. Moreover, the 
vehicle of the lesson being taken from very fainiliar 
objects, he who has once heard a parable of Christ 
is likely to be often reminded of it. Christ knew the 
grander scenery of Palestine ; yet His parables are 
taken, not from mountains and forests, cedars and 
palm-trees, but from things which are common, not 
only in Palestine, but almost throughout the world 
(Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 432). Thus teaching 
by parables is both educational and disciplinary. 
Tt isa marked illustration of the law, that to him 
who hath shall more be given, while from him who 
hath not even that which le seems to have shall 
be taken away. ‘The unreceptive hearer seems to 
have the opportunity of being instructed; but 
this is really withheld, because instruction is given 
in a form which, through lis own fault, he cannot 

* Comp. 2S 121, 15 61%, and see preceding article, 
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understand: ἀείσω cuverois, θύρας δ᾽ ἐπίθεσθε βέβηλοι." 
It is quite in harmony with this principle that, at 
the beginning of Christ’s ministry, His parables 
were occasional and brief; but, as opposition to 
Him increased, they became His usual mode of 
public instruction and were more elaborate. 

The chief purpose of parables is to instruct by 
means of the exquisite analogies which exist 
between things natural and things spiritual, and 
which are the outcome of the Divine Wisdom that 
fashioned both. In them Christ ‘utters things 
which have been hidden from the foundation of 
the world’ (Mt 13*), for the whole universe is a 
parable, which hides God from the unworthy, 
while it reveals Him miore and niore to the devout. 
Schelling says that nature and history are to one 
another as parable and interpretation (Philos. 
Schriften, ed. 1809, p. 457). Christ makes both 
nature and history a parable, of which the kingdom 
of God is the interpretation ; and thus the whole 
world becomes a ‘ picture-gospel’ to those who can 
understand it. In His synagogue-teaching Christ 
expounded the book of the OT. In His parables 
He expounded the book of nature and of human 
life. In the one case the written letter, in the 
other the experience of facts, was used to reveal 
the spirit which inspires both. By the facts of 
everyday life the parable shows how the principles 
of the higher life may be known ; for the universe 
is the outward expression of the laws of the king- 
dom of God. 

It is remarkable that the Epistles, although 
they contain allegories and frequent similes, never 
exhibit anything which corresponds to the parables 
of our Lord. The attitude of the writers to this 
element in His teaching is analogous to that of the 
evangelists to the title ‘the Son of Man,’ which 
they record as often used by Jesus of Himself, 
but which they never apply to Him themselves 
(Nésgen, Gesch. Jesu, p. 346). Meverence of this 
kind, whether conscious or not, renders the hypo- 
thesis that some of Christ’s parables have been 
altered by those who recorded them all the less 
probable. It is more reasonable to believe that 
the differences between parables which have 
marled resemblances are the result of variations 
made by Jesus Himself. He certainly sometimes 
employed pairs of parables, in order the better to 
impress the required lesson upon His hearers; ¢.q. 
the Treasure in the Field and the Pearl of great 
Price (Mt 13**-**), the Ten Virgins and the Talents 
(251-89), the Garment and the Wine-skins (Lk 636-39) 
the Mustard-seed and the Leaven (13282), the Rash 
Builder and the Rash King (14*8-%*), the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin (15°), And it should be noted 
how often the effect of Christ’s parables is in- 
tensified by a contrast; e.g. obedient and dis- 
obedient sons (Mt 21%), wise and foolish virgins 
(251), profitable and unprofitable servants (251%), 
heartless clergy and charitable Samaritan (Lk 10%), 
Dives and Lazarus (16%), Pharisee and Publican 
(18°), ete. 

3. The Distribution of the Parables in the 
Gospels is very unequal. In the narrower sense of 
the term there are no parables in Jn. It is in 
harmony with the respective characteristics of the 
other three Gospels that Lk, who aims at com- 
pleteness, gives us most, and that Mk, who 
records events rather than discourses, gives us 
fewest parables. Only one parable is peculiar to 
Mk,—the Seed growing secretly (4%) ; and he gives 
three others, which are also in Mt and Lk,—the 
Sower, Mustard-seed, and Wicked Husbandmen., 
Two are common to Mt and Lk,—the Leaven 
(Mt 13%, Lk 13%) and the Lost Sheep (Mt 18®, 


*See the anticipation of this principle in the symbolical 
teaching of the Pythagoreans as given by Stobaus, Serm. v. 72, 
ed. Gaisford, i, p. 164. 


Lk 15+). Of the remainder, eighteen are peculiar 
to Lk and ten to Mt. Lk’s eighteen include some 
of the most beautiful. They are the Two Debtors, 
Good Samaritan, Friend at Midnight, Rich Fool, 
Watchful Servants, Barren Fig-tree, Chief Seats, 
Great Supper, Rash Builder, Rash King, Lost 
Coin, Lost Son, Unrighteous Steward, Dives 
and Lazarus, Unprofitable Servants, Unrighteous 
Judge, Pharisee and Publican, and the Pounds. 
The ten peculiar to Mt are the Tares, Hid Trea- 
sure, Pearl of great Price, Draw-net, Unmerciful 
Servant, Labourers in the Vineyard, Two Sons, 
Marriage of the King’s Son, Ten Virgins, and the 
Talents.* Reasons have been given above why 
the Marriage of the King’s Son in Mt should not 
be identified with the Great Supper in Lk, nor the 
Talents in Mt with the Pounds. 

The number of Christ’s parables cannot be satis- 
factorily determined, because of the difficulty of 
deciding what is to be regarded as a parable. 
Some, as Trench, omit one or two of those given 
above, as the Watchful Servants (Lk 12%) and the 
Chief Seats (Lk 14’). But many would have to be 
added, if all the short parabolic sayings of Christ 
were included. ‘Tlie usual estimate is from thirty 
to thirty-five, of which about two-thirds are pre- 
served by Lk, the majority of them being peculiar 
to his Gospel. 

It is one of the many signs of inferiority in the 
apocryphal Gospels that they contain no parables. 
While they degrade miracles into mere arbitrary 
and unspiritual acts of power, they omit all that 
teaches of the deep relations between the seen and 
the unseen. 

ἄ, The Classification of the Parables is a problem 
which perhaps does not admit of a satisfactory 
solution. One of the simplest is that of Goebel in 
Die Parabeln Jesu, Gotha, 1880, which is followed 
by Edersheim in The Life and Teaching of Jesus the 
Messiah, i. p. 579. We makes three groups, distin- 
guished by the time and place of delivery: (i.) those 
belonging to Christ’s ministry in and near Caper- 
naum, collected in Mt 13; (11.) those belonging to 
the .journeyings from Galilee to Jerusalem, re- 
corded in Lk 10-18; and (iu.) those belonging to 
the last days in Jerusalem. The first group 
mainly has reference to the kingdom of God as a 
whole, the second to the individual members of it, 
and the third to the judgment of the members of 
wt. Godet, in Schafif’s Herzog, suggests another 
arrangement into three groups, which is more 
elaborate. Out of thirty parables he regards six 
as showing the preparatory existence of the King- 
dom under the Jewish dispensation; viz. the 
Wicked Husbandmen, Marriage of the King’s Son, 
Great Supper, Strait Gate, Barren Fig-tree, and 
Two Sons. Six others show the realization of the 
Kingdom in the form of a Church ; viz. the Sower, 
Tares, Mustard-seed, Leaven, Draw-net, and Un- 
righteous Judge. The remaining eigliteen refer to 
the realization of the Kingdom in the life of mdi- 
vidual members. This group is subdivided ; nine 
being referred to those who are entering the King- 
dom (Lost Sheep, Lost Coin, Lost Son, Pharisee 
and Publican, Friend at Midnight, Hid Treasure, 
Pearl of great Price, Rash Builder, and Rash 
King), and nine to those who have already become 
menibers (Chief Seats, Labourers in the Vineyard, 
Unmerciful Servant, Good Samaritan, Unrighteous 
Steward, Dives and Lazarus, Rich Fool, Talents, 
and Ten Virgins). But to put the Unrighteous 
Judge and the Friend at Midnight, which teach 
much the same lesson, into different. classes, does 
not seem to be right. Nor does one see how the 
sheep, coin, and son could be lost, unless they 


* «St. Matthew’s are more theocratic, St. Luke’s more ethical ; 
St. Matthew’s are more parables of judgment, St. Luke’s of 
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were already members of the community. Lange, 
in his Life of Christ, i. p. 484, and in Herzog’, art. 
‘Gleichnis,’ makes another threefold classification. 
The first eycle treats of the Kingdom in its develop- 
ment; the second of its completion by acts of 
mercy ; the third of its completion by acts of gudg- 
ment. Somewhat similar is the division made by 
Steinmeyer in Die Par. des Herrn, Berlin, 1884, 
into kerygmatic, pastoral, and judicial. A very 
elaborate classification is drawn out by Westcott 
in his Hlements of the Gospel Harmony, App. D; 
and Int. to the Study of the Gospels, App. F. He 
makes two main elasses, of which the second has 
three divisions; and each of these divisions has 
three subdivisions, some of which are bisected or 
trisected. The ehieffeaturesare these. I. Parables 
drawn from the material world; viz. the Sower, 
‘l'ares, Seed growing secretly, Mustard-seed, and 
Leaven. JI. Parables drawn from the relations of 
man (i.) to the lower world; viz. the Draw-net, 
Fig-tree, Lost Sheep, and Lost Coin: (ii.) to his 
fellow-men, e.g. the Lost Son, Friend at Midnight, 
and Unrighteous Steward, ete.: (ii.) to Provid- 
ence; viz. the Hid Treasure, Pearl of great Price, 
and Rich Fool. Thus the parables drawn from 
the relations of man to his fellows (which is not 
one of the main classes) are the largest group, 
being about two-thirds of the whole. Secondly, 
those under the head of man’s relations to Provid- 
ence might be assigned to man’s relations to the 
lower world; for to the lower world treasure, 
pearls, and crops belong. ‘Thirdly, the Tares and 
the Draw-net seem clearly to belong to the same 
group; and, if this is admitted, then the two 
groups to which they are respectively assigned 
inay be merged in one. These changes would give 
us two main divisions: (i.) Parables drawn from 
man’s relations to the lower world; and (ii.) parables 
drawn from man’s relations to his fellows. Nosgen 
also, in his Geseh. Jesu, Miinclien, 1891, p. 342, 
iiakes two main classes, partly on the same lines 
as Goebel and Godet: (i.) those which treat of the 
development of the Kingdom as a whole; and (ii.) 
those which treat of the lives of individual mem- 
bers of vt. And he regards this classification as 
indicated by Christ Himself, according as He uses 
or omits the formula ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
likened’ (Mt 1374 1859 20? 251), or ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is like’ (Mt 1331+ 88, 44. 45. 47 901), or ‘so is the 
kingdom of God’ (Mk 4%), Comp. Mt 1136 Lk 7*, 
Mk 4°, Lk 1338: 20, 

It is probable that the three parables which are 
in all three Gospels are in some way typical : they 
are taken from seed-time, growth, and harvest. 
‘The Sower tells of the preparation for the kingdom 
in the hearts of the recipients; the Mustard-seed 
of its powers of development; and the Wicked 
Husbandmen of God’s long-suffering merey and 
stern judgment upon those who persist in opposing 
it. Butit does not follow from this that a basis 
for classification is thus indicated. 

5. In the Interpretation of Parables we have to 
be on our guard against the opposite dangers of 
ignoring important features, and attempting to 
make all the details mean something. No general 
rules can be given, for the amount of symbolical 
detail differs greatly in diflerent parables. This is 
clear from those cases in which we have Christ’s 
own interpretations. In the Sower nearly all the 
features have meaning ; not only the seed and the 
various soils, but the birds, the heat, and the 
thorns. In the Tares several features are ex- 
plained: the sower, the good seed, the enemy, the 
tares, the field, the harvest, and the reapers. 
And several are left unexplained: the people sleep- 
ing, the enemy’s going away, the blade springing 
up, the servants of the householder, and the bind- 
ing of the bnndles (Mt 13% 8743), In the Un- 
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righteous Steward the meaning of the parable as a 
whole is indicated, viz. the wisdom of using preseut 
opportunities as a provision for eternity (Lk 16%); 
but none of the details are interpreted ; and it is 
probable that they have no meaning. Most of the 
difficulties respecting this parable have been pro- 
duced by making the separate features of the 
story mean something, especially the reduction 
in the bills. Nevertheless, the interpretations of 
the Sower and of the Tares forbid us to assert 
that each parable has one main lesson, and that 
when this is ascertained all the details may be 
ignored as meaningless. Chrysostom seems to go 
too far when he declares οὐδὲ χρὴ πάντα τὰ ἐν ταῖς 
παραβολαῖς κατὰ λέξιν περιεργάζεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὸν σκοπὸν 
μαθόντας, δι᾽ ὃν συνετέθη, τοῦτον δρέπεσθαι, καὶ μηδὲν 
πολυπραγμονεῖν περαιτέρω (in Mt. Hom. |xiv. 3). But 
the extravagant lengths to which some patristic 
commentators go in the interpretation of minute 
details, especially of numbers (e.g. on Mt 1398 25%, 
Lk 7* 11° 13"), provoked strong protests, as from 
Tertullian (de Pud. 9) and others, who sometimes 
erred in this way themselves. The question is 
well handled by ‘Trench, whose third chapter is 
one of the best 1n his admirable work, Notes on the 
Parables, which for English readers is likely to 
remain the chief guide on the whole subject. 
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A. PLUMMER. 

PARACLETE.—This is the English form of the 
Gr. παράκλητος, parakletos, which occurs only in 
the writings of St. John. In Jn 141: % 1576 167 it 
is used by Jesus to describe the Holy Spirit, pro- 
mised to the disciples after His own departure ; 
and in 1 Jn 2! it is applied by St. John to the 
ascended Lord Himself. In AV the word is trans- 
lated ‘Comforter’ in the Gospel and ‘ Advocate ’ 
in the Epistle, without any marginal alternative. 
In RV these translations are retained, but at each 
occurrence in the Gospel there is found the marg. 
note ‘Or Advocate, or Helper, Gr. Paraciete’; and 
at 1Jn 2' the note ‘Or Comforter, or Helper, Gr. 
Paraelete.’ These translations reflect the history 
of the interpretation of the word in NT. In its 
reference to Christ the meaning of ‘ Advocate’ has 
been generally acquiesced in; but, in its references 
to the Holy Spirit, it has all along been disputed 
whether the meaning is Advocate (taken by most 
in the largest sense, not only Pleader or Defender, 
but Helper) or Comforter (in the sense of Con- 
soler). 

i. THe ETYMOLOGY AND USE OF TILE WORD. 
—The verb παρακαλεῖν is frequently used both 
in LXX and in NT (though not found in St. 
John’s writings) with the meaning to comfort or 
console, a meaning which is rare in classical Greek. 
Thus Gn 37% « And all hissons and all his daughters 
rose up to comfort him ; but he refused to be com- 
forted’ (ἦλθον παρακαλέσαι αὐτόν" Kal οὐκ ἤθελεν παρα- 
καλεῖσθαι); Mt 5* ‘Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted’ (μακάριοι of πενθοῦντες" 
ὅτι αὐτοὶ παρακληθήσονται). Moreover, the abstract 
subst. παράκλησις, formed from παρακαλεῖν, often 
means comfort or consolation, as 2 Co 1* * * Blessed 
be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort; 
who conmforteth us in all our affliction, that we 
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may be able to comfort them that are in any 
affliction, through the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God’ (feds πάσης παρα- 
κλήσεως, ὁ παρακαλῶν ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ racy τῇ θλίψει ἡμῶν, 
εἰς τὸ δύνασθαι ἡμᾶς παρακαλεῖν τοὺς ἐν πάσῃ θλίψει, διὰ 
τῆς παρακλήσεως ἧς παρακαλούμεθα αὐτοὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ 
θεοῦ). But the oldest meaning of παρακαλεῖν is 
not to ‘comfort,’ but to ‘send for,’ ‘summon to 
one’s aid’ (=Lat. advocare), Thus in Xenoph. 
Anab, i. 6. 5, παρακαλεῖν τινα σύμβουλον, ‘to call 
one in as adviser’ ;* and this meaning is found in 
NT, Ac 28 διὰ ταύτην οὖν τὴν αἰτίαν παρεκάλεσα 
ὑμᾶς ἰδεῖν καὶ προσλαλῆσαι, * For this purpose, then, 
have I called for you, to sec and to speak with 
you.’ The question, then, is whether παράκλητος, 
which is undoubtedly passive in form, signifies 
‘one called in’ (for aid of some kind), or has 
assumed an active meaning (after παρακαλεῖν, to 
console), ‘one who comforts or consoles.’ The 
question must be determined by an examination 
of the use of the word elsewhere and of its con- 
text in NT. 

1, The Classical Use.—In classical Greek παρά- 
KAnros is a judicial word. It is the equivalent 
in use as wall as etymology of the Lat. advocatus. 
Both are wider in meaning than our ‘ advocate,’ 
and approach nearer our ‘counsel.’ Asconius (ad 
Cic. in 9, Cecil.) says, Qui defendit alterum in 
judicio, aut patronws dicitur, si orator est; aut 
advocatus, si aut jus suggerit, aut presentiam 
suaml commodat amico. Our ‘advocate’ is the 
Rom. patronus (qui orator est), the Gr. παράκλητος 
is the Rom. advocaitus. Thus Demosth. de Falsa 
Leg. p. 341, 10, αἱ τῶν παρακλήτων δεήσεις καὶ 
σπουδαί, ‘the petitions and pains of the partisans,’ 
The occurrence of the word is rare, but, where it 
occurs, this, or something very near this, is its 
meaning. T 

2, The Hvidence of the LX.X.—The word παρά- 
κλητος is not found in the LAX. The adj. παρα- 
κλητικός Occurs in Zec 113 ‘ And the LORD answered 
the angel that talked with me with good words, 
even comfortable words’ (λόγους mapaxAyrixods). 
Once also there occurs the subst. παρακλήτωρ, 
Job 16? ‘Miserable comforters are ye all’ (apa- 
κλήτορες κακῶν πάντε). The use of this word, 
which has a proper active form and meaning, is 
on the whole to be regarded as evidence against 
the sense of ‘comforter’ for παράκλητος, The one 
being already in existence, taken directly from 
παρακαλεῖν in the sense of ‘console,’ it is improb- 
able that the other would have come (against its 

assive form) to be used for the same meaning. 
it is true that Aq. and Theod. use παράκλητος in 
this passage ; but they may have felt the influence 
of the word as used in St. John’s Gospel, which at 
the time they wrote (c. 120-150 A.D.) was prob- 
ably interpreted ‘Comforter.’ Symm. uses παρηγο- 
pouvres. 

3. The Use of the Word by Philo. — Philo 
employs παράκλητος several times in the sense of 
‘intercessor’ or ‘advocate’ (in its classical mean- 
ing). In de Joseph. c. 40, Joseph, after discovering 
himself to his brethren, is made to say, ἀμνηστίαν 
ἁπάντων παρέχω τῶν eis ἐμὲ πεπραγμένων" μηδενὸς 
ἑτέρου δεῖσθε παρακλήτον, ‘I grant forgiveness for 
all that you have done against me; you need 
no one else as intercessor.’ And in Vit. Mos. 
ili. 14, the reason why the high priest on entering 
the Holy of Holies should wear the symbol 
of the Logos, is given in the words, ἀναγκαῖον 
γὰρ ἣν τὸν ἱερωμένον τῷ τοῦ κόσμου πατρὶ παρακλήτῳ 
χρῆσθαι τελειοτάτῳ τὴν ἀρετὴν υἱῷ πρὸς τε ἀμνηστείαν 
ἁμαρτημάτων καὶ χορηγίαν ἀφθονωτάτων ἀγαθῶν, “Τὺ 


* Cf. Aisch. ¢. Ctestph. § 200, τί δεῖ σε Δημοσθένην παραπαλεῖν; 

t Of. Diog. Laert. Vita Bionis, iv. 50, τὸ ἱκανόν cos ποιήσω, ἐὰν. 
wepaxdrhrovs [‘& deputation’ is Field’s trans.) σέρυψης, καὶ μὴ 
evros ἔλθης. 


was indispensable that he who was consecrated 
to the Father of the world should employ as his 
Advocate the Son, most perfect in virtue, for 
both the forgiveness of sins and the supply of 
unlimited blessings.” It has been claimed that 
Philo uses παράκλητος once in the direct active 
sense of παρακαλεῖν, to comfort, viz, in de Opif. 
Afund. c. 6; but there also the meaning is passive 
and general, ‘one called to help’—ovdédert δὲ παρα- 
κλήτῳ. τίς yap ἣν ἕτερος, μόνῳ δὲ ἑαυτῷ χρησάμενος 
ὁ θεὸς ἔγνω δεῖν εὐεργετεῖν, , τὴν ... φύσιν, 
‘employing no helper (for who else was there ?) 
but only Himself, did God think good to bless 
the world.’ 

4, In the Targums and Talmud.—The Gr. word 
appears in the Targ. and Talm. in the form mp1 
or xo*opia, and always in the sense of helper, inter- 
cessor, or advocate, 7.¢é. always asa passive. Thus 
the Targ. at Job 16% ‘ My péraklits are my friends’ 
(AV and RV ‘ My friends scorn me’); and at 33” 
the péraklit is placed in antithesis to rep, Gr. 
κατήγορος (in Nev 12” κατήγωρ), ‘accuser? At 
Job 167, however, where the LXX has παρακλήτωρ 
and the meaning is ‘comforter,’ the Targ. does 
not use péraklit. 'The passages from the Talm. 
have been collected by Buxtorf, s.v. Perhaps the 
most pertinent example is found in Pirke Aboth, 
iv. 15 (see Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, 
p. 69): ‘Rabbi Li‘ezer ben Jacob said, He who 
performs one precept has gotten to himself one 
advocate (695) ; and he who commits one trans- 
gression has gotten to himself one accuser (713'yp).’ 

5. Lhe Harliest Christian Writers.—We find the 
same passive sense—called to one’s side, as advo- 
cate or intercessor—even in the early Christian 
writers, when they are using the word independ- 
ently and not interpreting the NT use. Take 
II Ep. of Clement, vi. (Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, 
p. 46)—‘ Who shall be our advocate, unless we be 
found having holy and righteous works ?’ (τίς ἡμῶν 
παράκλητος ἔσται, ἐὰν μὴ εὑρεθῶμεν ἔργα ἔχοντες ὅσια 
καὶ δίκαια); and Ep. of Barnabas, xx. (Apost. 
Fathers, p. 274)—‘advocates of the wealthy, un- 
just judges of the poor, sinful in all things’ 
(πλουσίων παράκλητοι, πενήτων ἄνομοι κριταί, πενθαμ- 
ἀρτητοι). 

ll. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE NT Worpd.— 
It seems, then, that παράκλητος, wherever it is 
used outside and independently of the NT, agrees 
with its etymology. A passive participle in form, 
it follows the passive voice of the verb παρακαλεῖν 
in the meaning of ‘called to one’s side’ for help, 
and especially against an accuser or Judge. But 
the interpretation of the word as found in St. 
John’s Gospel has not followed its etymology and 
usage. It has there been oftcn understood to 
mean ‘comforter’ or ‘consoler’ (=6 παρακαλῶν). 
This is the prevailing interpretation in the Fathers 
and in the Versions, and it is still upheld by some 
modern expositors. 

1. The Greek and Latin Fathers.—ORIGEN (as 
quoted in Latin by Ruflinus, de Princ. 11. vii. 4) 
says, ‘The Holy Spirit is called Paracletus from 
consolation. For in Latin παράκλησις is called con- 
solatio. .. . But in 1 Jn paracletus is used of the 
Saviour in the sense of intercessor. For in Greek 
παράκλητος signifies both intercessor and consoler 
(deprecatorem et consolatorem).’ Thus Origen 
gives to παράκλητος a double meaning, ‘consoler’ 
in the Gospel, ‘intercessor’ in the Epistle. But 
even ‘intercessor’ he takes from the active voice of 
παρακαλεῖν in the sense of ‘request,’ ‘ plead’ (asin 
Mt 85 προσῆλθεν αὐτῷ ἑκατόνταρχος παρακαλῶν αὐτόν, 
‘There came to him a centurion beseeching him’), 
for in his Com. on St. John, i. 33 [38] (Brooke’s ed. 
1896, vol. i. p. 45), he says, ‘ But none of the names 
mentioned above expresses His representation of 
us with the Father, as He intercedes for the natura 
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of men and atones for it, as the intercessor and 
propitiation and the atonement’ (zapaxadobrros 
ὑπὲρ THs ἀνθρώπων φύσεως καὶ ἱλασκομένου, ws ὁ mapd- 
κλητος καὶ ἱλασμὸς καὶ τὸ ἱλαστήριον, CHRYSOSTOM 
in 1115 Com. on Jn 1416 says, ‘He ealls the Spirit 
παράκλητος because of the alflictions that then beset 
them’; but in his Hom. in Joh. \xxv., ‘Concern. 
ing the Spirit He said... παράκλητος in order that 
they might not be disheartened in thinking there 
would be none to be their patron and helper.’ 
CYRIL gives the meaning ‘consoler’—Catech, xvi. 
20, ‘The Holy Spirit 18 called παράκλητος because 
He comforts and consoles and helps our infirmities’ 
(διὰ τὸ παρακαλεῖν καὶ παραμυθεῖσθαι καὶ συναντιλαμ- 
βάνεσθαι τῆς ἀσθενείας ἡμῶν). With this the most of 
the Gr. Fathers agree. On the other hand, the 
Lat. Fathers (influenced probably by the early Lat. 
versions) generally use Advocatus (esp. In 1 Jn, 
very often Paracletus in the Gospel) as the trans., 
and seem to interpret as Advocate or Helper. But, 
as Pearson (On the Creed, p. 500, Bohn’s ed.) has 
pointed out, it is probable that the Lat. writers 
when using advocatus mean consolator, ‘for in the 
ancient Christian Latin, advocare signifieth “‘ to 
comfort,” and advocatio ‘‘consolation,” as being 
the bare interpretations of παρακαλεῖν and παρά- 
κλησις. Cf. Rénsch, Jt. wu. Vulg. 348. Thus Tert. 
translates παρακαλέσαι πενθοῦντας (15 612) advocare 
languentes (adv. Marc. iv. 14). And both Hilary 
(Sumus nunc quidem consolati, quia Dominus ait, 
‘Mittet nobis Pater et alium Consolatorem’—Znar. 
in Ps. 125) and Aug. (Consolabuntur Spiritu Sancto, 
qui maxime propterea Paracletus nominatur, id est, 
Consolator—de Serm. Dom. in Monte, 1. 2) as well as 
others, use consolator as the tr. of παράκλητος. 

2. Ancient and Modern Versions.—(1) The Old 
Latin has Advocatus in the Ep. in all copies; in 
the Gospel there is variation between Advocatus 
(Pal. at 15° 167; Pal. Vere. Colb. at 14!) and 
Paracletus or Paraclitus* (Pal. Vere. Ver. Colb. 
Corb. in the other passages). (2) The Syriac ver- 
sions seem to have retained the original word 
‘Paraclete’ everywhere. So at least in all extant 
passages ({Curetonian in Jn 1415; Pesh. in all places; 
Sin. in the Gospel), (3) The Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Menphitic versions also retain ‘ Paraclete.’ 
The Thebaic has ‘ Paraeclete’ in the Gosp., but in 
the Ep. ‘One that prayeth for us’ (Lightfoot, 
Fresh fev.? 61). (4) The Vulg. has Paracletus (or 
Paraclitus) in the Gosp. and Advocatus in the Ep. 
(5) Wyclif and Purvey translated the Vulg. Para- 
clitus into ‘Comforter’ in the Gosp., and retained 
‘Advocate’ from advocatus in the Ep. (1382 ‘we 
han avoket anentis the fadir’; 1388 [Purvey] 
‘we han an advoeat anentis the fadir’). Luther 
likewise has ‘ Tréster’ in Jn and ‘ Viirsprecher’ in 
1 Jn. Then Tindale also adopted ‘Comforter’ in 
the Gosp. and ‘Advocate’ in the Ep., and these 
translations have come down through all the Eng. 
versions, except the Rhemish, which in the Gosp. 
has taken ‘ Paraclete’ + directly from the Vulgate. 

It must be remembered that in the language of the English 
versions ‘to comfort’ is not ‘always to console as it is in the 
English of the present day, and ‘comfort’ is not always consola- 
tion. Its first meaning, like the Latin con-fortare (from con 
intensive prefix, and fortis ‘strong'), is to strengthen. Thus 
Wyclif's translation (1382) of Is 4171s ‘he coumfortide hym with 
nailes, that it shulde not be moued’ (1388, ‘he fastenede hym 
with nailis’). Coverdale translates 2 S 27‘ Let youre hande now 
therefore be comforted, and he ye stronge’ (AV ‘let your hands 
be strengthened, and be ye valiant’; KV ‘let your hands be 


strong’). And AV gives in Job 1020-21 ‘Let me alone, that I 
may take comfort ἃ little, before I go whence I shal] not return, 


* On the spelling paraclitus see Hare’s note in Itssion of 
the Comforter, ii. 522, note Ja (in later ed. note K). 

{The Rhem. version has the foll. marg. note to Jn 1416, 
‘ Paraelete by interpretation is either a comforter or an advo- 
cate ; and therefore to translate it by any one of them only is 
perhaps to abridge the sense of thia place.’ There is no note 
on the tr. at 1 Jn 21, where the Vulg. ‘advocatus’ is given as 
‘advocate,’ with the Gr. παράκλητον in the margin. 


a translation which RV retains, though the same Hebrew word 
is translated ‘recover strength’ in Ps 3913 by hoth versions, 
We next find the meaning exhort or exhortation, as Wyclif’s 
translation of He 125 ‘And ye han forgete the comforte that 
spekith to you as to sones.’ And then encouragement (nob 
necessarily to goodness), as in Wyclii’s Select Works, iii. 328, 
‘ Not to coumiforte hem in here synne’; and in Cranmer’s Works, 
i. 209, ‘By your comfort the vulgar people conceiveth hatred 
bth να such things as by the prince’s commandment are seb 
Ortn, 

But when Wyclif chose the word ‘Comforter’ to express the 
Latin Paracletus (he may have coined the word, since the 
earliest examples of ‘comforter’ yet discovered are in hig 
writings), it is probable that the sense he desired to convey 
was ‘one who consoles.’ His translation (1382) of Job 16? 15 
‘Alle yee ben hevye coumfortoures’; and this was the meaning 
which was attached to the Greek word rapaxAnros and the Latin 
paractetus in the Church in his day. Any other sense, indeed, 
is somewhat rare. Lord Berners’ froissart (ch. ceci. Glohe ed, 
p. 229) may be quoted for the meaning ‘aider’ or ‘abettor’: 
“Who durst begin such a riot as to enterprise to slay the earl’s 
baily holding the earl’s hanner in his hands, doing his office, 
without some bolsterer or comforter in their deed?’ 

111, How has it come to pass that παράκλητος, 
which nowhere else has the meaning of ‘ consoler,’ 
has been so generally taken in that sense in St. 
John’s Guana? The explanation must be found 
in the context. Our Lord, in promising the 
Paraclete, spoke of His own impending depar- 
ture. The disciples’ hearts were filled with sorrow. 
It is natural to understand that the Paraclete 
the Holy Ghost was promised to the disciples to 
console them for the loss of their Lord. And 
when that meaning was found in the context, it 
was easy to give it to the word itself. The same 
thing happened to advocatus in Latin; the sense 
of ‘consoler’ is equally unknown to that word 
outside ecclesiastical usage; Tertullian must have 
given it that meaning because he found it in [115 
version as the designation of Him who was sent 
to console the disciples. 

But the Paraclete was not sent to console the 
disciples. They did not really need consolation. 
If they had understood, no sorrow at Christ’s 
departure would ever have filled their hearts. 
As soon as they did understand, the sorrow left 
them. Before the Paraclete came they ‘returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy’ (Lk 24°), As soon, 
indeed, as they realized the fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection their sorrow was turned into joy. Even 
the women ‘departed quickly from the tomb with 
fear and great joy’ (Mt 28°). But it was then 
that the battle with unbelief had to begin—the 
unbelief of their own hearts in part, but chiefly 
the unbelief of the world. And the Paraclete was 
sent to aid them in that strife. 

In Jn 14'*- 56 15° the reference seems to be to the 
unbelief or half-belief of the disciples’ own hearts. 
The Paraclete as the Spirit of truth guides them into 
all the truth. He brings to their remembrance the 
things the Master had said to them ; in the light of 
events He interprets these things; they understand 
that ‘all is of God that is and is to be, and all is 
good.’ He witnesses for Christ in their hearts; 
and then when they know that He is the Messiah, 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world, they are 
ready to be witnesses themselves (Jn 15** 7), 

In Jn 167 the Holy Spirit is the Paraclete of the 
disciples in their witness before the world. Just 
like the παράκλητος and advocatus of the ancients 
(but not quite as the advocate of our day), He 
comes to the disciples. ‘I will send him wnto 
you’ (Jn 167) He is their personal unofficial 
Friend ; His services are at their disposal. In 
their debate with the world He is at their right 
hand that they may not be moved. Through 
them He convicts the world concerning sin, con- 
cerning righteousness, and concerning judgment— 
a conviction which means their acquittal and the 
world’s condemnation. 

In 1 Jn 2! it is Jesus Himself that is the Para- 
clete: ‘If any man (i.e. here ‘any believer’) sin, 
we have a Paraclete with the Father, Jesus Christ 
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the righteous.’ So the believer has a conflict in 
heaven as well as on the earth. The conflict upon 
the earth is with the sin of the world ; the conflict 
in heaven is with his own sin. Through faith he 
wins the battle upon the earth, for ‘this is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even our 
faith’ (1 Jn δ). Through repentance he wins the 
victory in heaven. In both cases it is not he but 
his Paraclete that wins. Both victories are of 
grace, lest any man should boast. But why two 
Paracletes? Because the Holy Spirit has to do, 
not with the sin of man, but with his holiness. In 
so far as the believer does mot sin, the Holy Spirit 
is his Paraclete. When he sins it is Jesus Christ 
that becomes his Paraclete. For Jesus has always 
to do with his sin, and Jesus only. 

iv. The question remains, Which is the best 
translation ? 

1. COMFORTER is false to the etymology of the 
Greek word and to its usage, and it misses the 
meaning. ‘The arguments used in its favour are 
these: (1) That it agrees with the Hellenistic 
usage of παρακαλεῖν ‘to comfort’ and παράκλησις 
‘comfort.’ To which M‘Clellan replies that. this 
usage justifies the sense of ‘comforter’ for παρα- 
κλήτωρ but not for παράκλητος, which would rather 
be one comforted. ‘It would be just as reasonable 
to contend that in harmony with the use of καλεῖν 
to “call,” the word κλητός ** called” (Ro 1%? ete.) 
signifies a caller; or that in harmony with the use of 
parere to ** bring forth,” parens signifies “ἃ child.’”’ 
(2) That tle Eng. word ‘comforter’ really means 
‘strengthener’ (so esp. Hare and Trench). It does 
not mean so now, however; and it has been shown 
that in the Eng. versions it probably never meant 
so. (3) That itis better to retain ‘Comforter’ ‘on 
the ground of prescription and long familiarity.’ 
So Field, who recalls Schaff’s remark (Companion 
to Gr. Test. and Eng. Versions, p. 446) that ‘after 
long deliberation the Revisers retained the dear 
old word.’ Field does not blame the Revisers; 
but if it is to be retained he would derive it, 
not from παρακαλεῖν ‘to console,’ but from παρα- 
καλεῖν ‘to send for.’ ‘We send for a confidential 
friend on various occasions ; and according to the 
particular service which we require from him he 
is our Counsellor in difficulties, or Advocate in 
danger, or our Comforter in distress.’ But he 
Warns against the apparent countenance given to 
the old favourite by the mistranslation of ὀρφανούς in 
Jn 1435, AV ‘comfortless’; RVm rightly ‘ orphans.’ 

2. ADVOCATE. This is the word approved of by 
most modern commentators. It has also no little 
‘prescription’ in its favour. It is etymologically 
identical with παράκλητος. And it accounts for the 
passive form. The objection to ‘ Advocate’ is that 
it does not in modern use correspond closely enougli 
with either the Lat. advocatus or the Gr. παρά- 
κλητος. It answers fairly well to the Paraclete of 
1 Jn, but in the Gosp. the Holy Spirit does not 
plead for but in or through the disciples. 

3. INTERCESSOR. Pearson (On the Creed, pp. 
499, 501) urges the adoption of ‘ Intercessor,’ and 
others agree. Its fitness to express the Paraclete 
of 1Jn is evident. And it is clear from certain 
uae (cf. the words already quoted from 

emosth., τῶν παρακλήτων τούτων δεήσεις) that en- 
treaty or intercession was at least part of the work 
of the Paraclete in the ancient law courts. but 
the word is somewhat restricted in meaning to cover 
all that is said of the Holy Spirit as Paraclete. 

4, PARACLETE. It is perhaps best to transcribe 
the word, as has been done in so many versions, 
including the very oldest, and as the Eng. versions 
have unanimously done with ‘Christ,’ ‘apostle,’ 
‘deacon,’ and other words. The objection to this 
is, not that it empties the word of all meaning | 
(M‘Clellan), for that is better than putting a 


wrong meaning into it, and it would gather its 
meaning for itself;* but that it might come to be 
applied as almost a proper name to the Holy 
Spirit, who is after all only ‘another Paraclete’ 
(Jn 1416), If this danger were avoided, it is the 
best word, for there is no English word in existence 
that covers the original both in the Gosp. and the 
Ep. and covers it exactly; and Paraclete, says 
Westcott (Lessons of RV, p. 94), ‘is now almost 
naturalized among us.’ 


LireratuRE.—BPesides the Comm. (esp. Meyer on Jn 1416 and 
Dtisterdieck on 1Jn 21), Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. Ὁ. 1848 (ed. 
Fischer, p. 916); Grimm-Thayer, NZ Lex., and Cremer, 
Bibi.-Theol. Lex. s.v. Also Knapp, Scripta Var. Argum. Ὁ. 
124 ff.; Pearson, On the Creed, Ὁ. 499ff.; Hare, Mission of 
the Comforter, ii. 521ff., note Ja (in later ed. note K); Trench, 
On the AV of NT, p. 231.3 Lightfoot, On a Fresh Levision?2, 
p. 55 ff.; M‘Clellan, Zhe Four Gospels, Ὁ. 887 (on Jn 1416), and 
p. 733ff.; Westcott, Speaker's Com. (Add. Note on Jn 1418) 
p. 211ff.; Watkins, Com. for Eng. Readers (Add. Note on Jn 
1416), p, 6611f.; Hatch, Essays in Bibl. Greek, Ὁ. 82; Field, 
Notes on Trans. of NT (Otium Norv, 11.2), on Jn 1416, p, 102f.; 
Robson in Expos. Times, v. (1894) 320ff., and The ‘Holy Spirit 
the Paraciete, p. 1 ff. J, HASTINGS. 


PARADISE (6315, παράδεισος, Paradisus, Fr. 
Paradis, Ital. Paradiso, Sp. Parayso).—A. word 
used in different applications in Scripture, and 
having an interesting history both before and 
after its appearance in the Bible. In all proba- 
bility it is of Median or Persian origin. 


Other explanations indeed have been given of {t. Some 
fanciful etymologies have been proposed for it; e.g. from AND 
and xv, as if the root idea was ‘ bringing forth herbs’; from 
παρά and δεύω, as if ‘well watered’; from wapé and a supposi- 
titloug δέσα with the sense of ‘plant’ or ‘plants,’ etc. (cf. 
Suidas and Suicer, s.v.). It has been taken by some from an 
Armenian source, pardez being Armenian for ‘garden.’ It has 
been held to have Sanskrit connexions. But the term para- 
deca, With which it is thought to be in affinity, or from which 
it is supposed to come, means a ‘foreign country’ (from para 
=distant, and dega=country), and the likeness is only acci- 
dental (cf. Benfey, s.v.). A Semitic origin has been clainied for 
it hy some scholars of repute. Fried. Delitzsch, ¢.g., suggests a 
Babylono-Assyrian source (cf. Wo lag das Paradies ? pp. 95-97). 
But there is no evidence that the Assyrian people had the 
thing which was called by this name among the Persians; 
while, on the other hand, tlliey expressed the idea of ‘ garden’ or 
‘wood’ by other words (cf. Schrader, COY ii. 71f.). The 
attempt to find for the term a Semito-Assyrian or an Akkado- 
Sumerian etymology, therefore, is now generally given up, and 
most scholara are of opinion that the word comes from the Zend 
pairidaéza (cf. modern Persian and Arabic firdaus=‘ garden,’ 
‘paradise,’ pl. faradis), meaning a wall enclosing something, and 
then the space enclosed, a park, a pleasure-ground, or hunting- 
ground (Ges. Vhes. ii. 1124; Max Muller, Chips, iv. 22; 
Renan, Langues Sémitiques, u.i. 153; Justi, Zendsprache, 180 ; 
Lagarde, Ges. Abh. p. Το: Haug in Ewald’s Jahrb. v. 162; 
Spiegel in Delitzsch's Hoheslied under ch. 418; Noldeke, ΖΜ 
xxxvi, 182; Skeat, Etymol. Dict. of Eng. Lang. s.v.). The old 
Greek etymolegists also explained the word as of Persian 
origin. So Pollux (Onom. ix. ch, 3) expresses himself thus: δἱ 
δὲ παράδεωσοι, βαρβαρικὸν εἶναι Tovvoma, ἥκει καὶ μετὰ συνήθειων εἰς 
χρῆσιν ἑλληνικήν, ὡς καὶ ἄλλα πόλλὰ τῶν περσικῶν. 

The word came very early into use in English, 6.5. in Laya- 
mon, 1. 24,122. It was adopted by Wyclif in his rendering of 
Rev 27: “ To hym that overcometh Y Schal gyve to ete of the 
tre of lijf that is in the paradis of my God.’ The different 
forms in which it has appeared, and the different things for 
which it has served as a name, make a curious story. It has 
been used to designate the magnificent parks of Persian 
monarchs, the original abode of man in his integrity and 
happiness, the residence of righteous souls in the intermediate 
state, and the heaven of the future. It has been employed as a 
figure of the Word of God by some of the Fathers (¢.g. Chrys. 

Jom. I. ad pop. Antioch. t. vi. p. 448; Hom., Quod Seriptu- 
rarum lectio utilis sit, t. viii, Ὁ. 111); and from these higher 
uses it has descended to be the name of humbler things— 
courts, porches, altars, herths, etc. The word parvis, de- 
noting the outer court of a great house or palace, and more 
particularly the porch of a church, is supposed to be paradise 
in the Low Latin form paravisus, a Neapolitan paraviso heing 
quoted as a variety of the Italian paradiso (Skeat, Εἴη. Dict. of 
Eng. Lang. s.v.). The church-porch is said to have been taken 
to represent paradise when the old mystery-plays were enacted 
in the yard. (Cf. Littré, s.v., and Tyrwhitt’s ed. Cant. Tales, 
v. 183). The word (paruis, parvis, parvys) occurs in Chaucer— 

‘ There was no wight in all Parys 
Before our ladie at parvys 
That he ne mighte hye the book 
To copy, if him talent took.’ 


—(ltom. of Rose, 7108). 
* Cf. ‘demon’ of RV for AV ‘devil’ (δαιμόνιον), 
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Among the Persians the term meant a royal 
park, the enclosed pleasure-ground of king or of 
noble, riehly wooded, well watered, and amply 
stocked with game, comprehending at once the 
vwarium and the virideriwm of the Romans. 
Classical Latin did not possess the word, and 
Roman writers of the classical period had to ex- 
press the thing in a roundabout way (cf. Cicero, 
de Senect. 17). From Persia it passed over into 
later Hebrew and into Greek. It appears to have 
been introduced into the latter by Xenophon, and 
it occurs frequently in Greek writers from his 
period onwards. In these it is applied mostly to 
the great parks of the Persian kings. Numerous 
references are made to these, and large descrip- 
tions are given of them (cf. Xen. Anab. i. 2. 7, 
iil, 4, 14, Cyr. i. 3. 14, viii, 1. 38, Gc. iv. 13, 14, 
Heil. iv. 1.15; Diodor. Sic. xvi. 41; Plut. Artaw. 25; 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. v. 8.1; Lucian, Ver. Hist. 
ii. 23; AXHan, Var. Hist. 1. 33, etc.). The word 
seems to have been used sometimes also of smaller 
gardens or enclosures (Inscript. Car. in CIG 26940). 
In the sense of ‘ park’ it occurs also in Josephus 
and some of the Apocryphal books (Jos, Ané. VII. 
xiv. 4, VIII. vii. 3, IX. x. 4, X. ill. 2, etc., Bell. 
Jud. VI. i. 1; Sus v.* etc. ; Sir 24%). It is ex- 
plained to the same effect by Hesychius, Cape 
dorus (iiccles, eh. 11. p. 611), Greg. Nyss. (Hom. 
LX, in Cantie. t. i. p. 611), ete. 

It was taken over into the OT in the Hebrew 
form 1 (LXX παράδεισος), and with the literal 
sense. It oceurs thus in Ca 413 (RV ‘orchard,’ 
with marginal note, ‘or, @ paradise’); Ee 25 
(AV ‘gardens and orchards,’ RV ‘gardens and 
parks’); Neh 28 (‘keeper of the king’s forest,’ 
where the reference is explicitly to the royal 
Persian park, in the primary sense. But the 
OT occurrences (in the Greek form) are not con- 
fined to these three cases. The word is exalted 
to a higher use, the Seventy having adopted it as 
their translation of the 11 72 in which man was 
er at first by his Creator. The j1y is sometimes 
eft as a proper name"Hdeu; sometimes it is repro- 
duced in its etymological sense as τῆς τρυφῆς. So 
in the LXX (and a similar form is used in the 
Peshitta) παράδεισος, παράδεισος τῆς τρυφῆς, is the 
Garden of Eden (Gn 22 10. 16 32. 8, 28,2.) Outside 
the record of man’s creation and fall it was also 
used by the LXX where the Ileb. has ‘ garden,’ 
especially in figurative passages, or when the 
idea of the glory of man’s first abode was in any 
way in view. In Gn 13”, ¢.g., the plain of Jordan 
is said to be ‘as the paradise of God’ (ws ὁ παρά- 
δεισος τοῦ θεοῦ): Nu 246 Balaam describes the tents 
of Jacob and the tabernacles of Israel] (ὡς νάπαι 
σκιάζουσαι kal ὡσεὶ παράδεισος ἐπὶ ποταμῶν). See also 
Is 18. J] 2°, Jer 205, and especially Ezk 318-95, 
where it is said of the Assyrian under the figure of 
a great cedar tree in Lebanon that ‘the cedars in 
the garden of God could not hide him’... ‘nor 
any tree in the garden of God (ἐν τῷ παραδείσῳ τοῦ 
θεοῦν was like unto him in his beauty,’ and that he 
was made so fair that ‘all the trees of Eden that 
were in the garden of God (ra ξύλα τοῦ παραδείσου 
τῆς τρυφῆς τοῦ θεοῦ) envied him.’ 

In the NT it is raised to still higher uses. The 
primeval Eden gives place to a ‘garden of God’ 
that is not of earth, the thought of the Paradise of 
the past is lost in the hope of a Paradise of the 
future, and the word becomes a name for the scence 
of rest and recompense for the righteous after 
death. Only the most sparing use, however, is 
made of it in the NT’. While the idea which it 
expresses appears more frequently, the word itself 
occurs only in three passages—once in the Gospels 
(Lk 23%), once in the Epp. (2 Co 12), and once in 
the Apoc. (27), The history of the term suggests 
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of the NT writings. To understand the place 
which it has in these writings, and to define its 
precise meaning in these few passages, it is neces- 
sary to look into the course which Hebrew thought 
took on the subject of Sheol and a future existence 
after the close of OT prophecy, and into the con- 
dition of popular Jewish belief in the times of 
Christ and the Apostles. It is of the greatest 
importance to know the ideas which had become 
connected with the term ‘ Paradise’ and its cog- 
nates in the various sections of Judaism. 

In some cases ‘ Paradise,’ the ‘garden of Eden,’ 
and such terms, lost their objective meaning, and 
were made symbols of spiritual things. The tend- 
ency to idealize is seen, ¢.g., in Sirach, where the 
rivers of Eden become symbols of the streams of 
true wisdom (Sir 24°°-8°), It appears, too, in the 
Psalms of Solomon, where we have the ‘garden of 
the Lord’ and the ‘trees of life’ introduced as 
figures of the saints in their blessedness—6 παρά- 
δεισος κυρίον, τὰ ξύλα τῆς ζωῆς ὅσιοι αὐτοῦ (147). Itis 
seen in its absoluteness in the philosophizing 
Judaism of Alexandria. 'To Philo himself ‘ Para- 
dise’ was a symbol of ἀρετή, or spiritual excellence. 
The spiritualizing method of interpretation, how- 
ever, was limited for the most part to that school, 
and was not of a kind to afiect popular Jewish 
thought to any great extent. The prevailing 
tendency was in the opposite direction. To what 
extremes of literalism and curious circumstan- 
tial definition it ran, and in what extravagant 
and incongruous speculation it indulged, can be 
gathered from the Rabbinical literature and from 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraplical writings. 

Fancy ran riot in the Rabbinical schools on the 
subject of Paradise, its location, its extent, its 
glories, etc. The Rabbinical theology as it has 
come down to us exhibits an extraordinary medlcy 
of ideas on these questions, and in the case of 
many oi them it is difficult to determine the dates 
to which they should be assigned. In some [Ν8}- 
binical books ons is used for Paradise ; which has, 
however, the sense of ‘park’ in the Mishna and 
Targums. But the more frequent term is the OT 
2 72. The primeval garden of Eden was held by 
some to exist still, and to lie in the distant east. 
Paradise was regarded as created before the world. 
In later Jewish theology it had seven names, and 
copious rhetorical descriptions of its blessedness 
abounded. Two gates of rubies were said to lead 
into it. Beside them stand sixty myriads of holy 
angels, with countenances shining like the light of 
heaven. When a righteous man enters, the ves- 
tures of death are taken off him; he is clad in 
eight robes of the clouds of glory ; two crowns are 
placed upon his head—one of pearls and precious 
stones, another of gold of Parvaim ; eight myrtles 
are put into his hand; he is lauded and hailed 
with words of welcome, ete. (Jalkut Schim., Beresch. 
20) It was believed also that in Paradise there 
are degrees of blessedness (Baba bathra 75a). 
Seven ranks or orders of the righteous were said to 
exist within it, and definitions were given both of 
those to whom these diffcrent positions bclonged 
and of the glories belonging to each. ‘Taking 
the literature as it is, it might appear that 
Paradise was regarded by some as on earth itself, 
by others as forming part of Sheol, by others still 
as neither on earth norunder earth, but in heaven ; 
while some also held that there were two Paradises 
—one in heaven, for those who are perfect in holi- 
ness, and one on earth, for those who come short 
of that. Dut there is some doubt as respects, 
at least, part of this. ‘These various conceptions 
are found indeed in later Judaism. They appear 
most precisely and most in detail in the medieval 
Cabbalistic Judaism; in which also extravagant 
descriptions are given of the relations of the earthly 
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Paradise and the heavenly, the latter being de- 
clared to be sixty times as large as the lower earth 
(Eisenmenger, Entd. Jud. ii. 297). Butit is uncer- 
tain how far back these things can be carried. 
The older Jewish theology at least, as it is repre- 
sented in the Rabbinical literature, seems to give 
little or no place to the idea of an intermediate 
Paradise. It speaks of a Gehinnom for the wicked, 
and a Gan Eden, or garden of Eden, for the just. 
It is questionable whether it goes beyond these 
conceptions and affirms a Paradise in Sheol (ef. 
Weber, Jtid. Theol. 244, ete.). 

Of more importance, however, is the witness of 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings. 
These books reflect a remarkable variety of 
opinions, which it is impossible to harmonize, and 
many of which were extremely fantastic. In the 
later Jewish belief Sheol appears to be regarded as 
a place of moral issues, with preliminary rewards 
and punishments, and with different divisions in it 
for different classes of the departed. The more 
prevalent view seems to have been that the world 
of the dead had two sections separated by a wall or 
a chasm—one for the righteous, and one for the 
unrighteous. But the opinion also was held that 
Sheol had four divisions—one for the righteous 
who on earth suffered death for their righteousness’ 
sake; one for sinners who on earth suffered 
penalty for their sins ; one for others of the just; 
and one for sinners who were not punished on 
earth (noch 20, 102). But in addition to these, 
which were no doubt the prevalent beliefs and 
were held especially by the Pharisees, there was 
also the opinion, favoured especially by Jews 
influenced by Alexandrian thought, that the 
separation of the righteous from the unrighteous 
took place immediately after death, and that the 
souls of the just were received by God into heaven 
(Wisdom 313 410 551; ef. Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 3, 
Bell, Jud. τι. viii. 14). The Essenes, again, are 
reported to have held the abode of the departed 
just to be neither in the under-world nor in 
heaven, but in a Paradise belonging to earth 
itself; and this idea also appears elsewhere (e.g. 
Enach 32%-* ρα.) There is reason to say that 
by our Lord’s time various ideas of Paradise had 
become current among the Jewish people. So 
that sometimes it was thought of as an earthly 
place or scene, sometimes as a heavenly, sometimes 
as a thing of the distant future. Sometimes it was 
supposed to be hid in heaven and to be destined to 
reveal itself on earth, and sometimes it was sup- 
posed to be destined to realize itself in the perfected 
theocracy, and to be transported to Sion. 

This idea of a Paradise somewhere on earth 
appears frequently in the Book of Enoch, in the 
Book of Jubitees (ch. 4), and elsewhere. It per- 
sisted into Christian times, and on even to the 
Middle Ages (cf. Thilo, Cod. Apoc. ete.). In 
4 Kzr we find also the idea that the Paradise which 
formed the dwelling-place of man in his integ- 
rity was made before the earth (17). It is im- 
plied in this that the original Paradise was not of 
the earth, and so the book speaks elsewhere of a 
heavenly Paradise (651-18 And this upper Para- 
dise is practically a Paradise of the future. Select 
souls, such as Enoch, Elijah, Moses, are indeed 
received into it immediately, and Ezra himself was 
to be so received. But it is not exhibited as the 
present dwelling-place of the righteous generally. 
Sone pass into preliminary abodes in the under- 
world. 


A special interest belongs here to the Book of Enoch, although 
the composite nature of its contents and the different ideas 
which are expressed in its different sections make it difficult to 
define the precise force of its testimony as a whole. In its more 
recent parts and in the Noahic fragments the primeval Paradise 
18 in view, and it is described repeatedly as on earth itself (207), 
&mong the more mysterious parts of earth (662 1068), in the east 


of the earth. I¢ is visited by Enoch in his journey (32). Enoch 
and Elijah are taken up into it (608 875-4 8932), and other 
righteous souls are understood to be included (608-28). The 
general idea of the under-world as the gathering place of all the 
dead, with different sections in it for the evil and the good, seems 
at the same time to subsist (32. 10211 1037). In the older parts 
of the book, again, the Messianic kingdom is represented ag one 
hid in heaven at present, and to be revealed on earth hereafter ; 
and in these parts the dwellings of the righteous appear to be 
heavenly abodes (394 411-2481 704 711417), The passages bearing 
more directly on Paradise itself are these :—32¢-5, which speaks 
of the ‘garden of justice,’ with its varieties of trees, and refers 
to the earthly Paradise ; 608-23, which also speaks of the ‘ garden 
where the chosen and holy ones shall dwell’—‘ the garden of the 
just’; 6112, which refers to the ‘chosen who dwell in the garden 
of life’ ; 708-4, in which the seer is said to have seen the ‘ place 
tor the chogen and the just,’ and in it ‘the first fathers and the 
just, who dwell in the place from the beginning’; and 773, 
where the ‘ fourth quarter called the north’ is said to be divided 
into three parts—one for the dwelling of men, one for the seas, 
the valleys, the winds, and the streams, and the third for ‘ the 
garden of justice.’ The ideas which are expressed in these 
passages, therefore, are far from consistent, and the same is still 
more obviously the case with the book as a whole. In 37-70 
and in the Noahic fragments the garden is the abode of the 
departed just; but in 1-37 the righteous dead dwell in a special 
division of Sheol. The garden in view in 323 etc. is the earthly 
Paradise; but in 37-70 it is the heavenly. The locality of 
Paradise varies in different sections. In 322-3 the garden lies in 
the east; in 702-4 bebween north and west; in 778 in the north. 
The accounts of those who Prone it alsodiffer. In 32% itappeare 
to be empty; in 608. 23 6112 jit is the abode of the righteous and 
elect in Enoch and Noah’s time ; in 7024 the fathers are found in 
it; in 8952 it is described as receiving Enoch and Elijah. (See 
the editions of the Book of Enoch by Dillmann, Schodde, and 
Charles). 

Among other writings of this class a special value belongs 
also to the Apocalypse of Baruch. The idea that the earthly 
tabernacle and its contents were copies of antitypes or originals 
in heaven (Ex 259. 40, He 85) is apphed in this book to the holy 
city. In Bl (ch. 6%) Jerusalem, the centre of the new theocracy, is 
described as destined to be restored and established for ever; in 
which case itis the Jerusalem of earth thatisinview. But else- 
where (48 302-4) it is the heavenly Jerusalem that appears—the 
city that is preserved in heaven and is to come from heaven. In 
this connexion the book speaks also of Paradise, of the counsel 
which the Lord took to make it, and of its preservation with the 
Lord in heaven. In ch, 438 (in a passage, however, which is 
suspected of being an interpolation) God is represented ag 
speaking of the city as that which ‘will be revealed’ with Him; 
which was ‘prepared beforehand’ from the time when He ‘ took 
counsel] to make Paradise, and showed it to Adam before he 
sinned’; which was removed from Adam, ‘as also Paradise,’ 
when he transgressed ; which was shown afterwards to ‘ Abra- 
ham by night among the portions of the victims,’ and again to 
Moges on Mount Sinai; of which also the Lord says, ‘ And now, 
behold, it is preserved with me, as also Paradise.’ In ch. 598, too, 
we are told how the Lord showed to Moses ‘the height of the 
air and the greatness of Paradise, and the consummation of the 
ages, and the beginning of the day of judgment’; as in the 
Book of Enoch (611-4 703-4) the angela are said to take the 
measures of Paradise for Enoch. 


The ideas, therefore, which had become con- 
nected with the terms τὼ ]3, παράδεισος, and the 
like, were of a very mixed kind—crude, fantastic, 
and inconsistent. They impressed themselves in 
their sensuousness, extravagance, and confusion 
on the popular Jewish sentiment and belief. There 
was much in the history and associations of the 
word παράδεισος that made it a doubtful vehicle 
for the communication of spiritual truths, but a 
very ready instrument of fanciful and overdriven 
speculation. Much is made of it in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels and Apocalypses. In the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, in particular, a considerable place is 
given it. In the section on the ‘ Descent of Christ 
into Hell’ the story is told in large and swelling 
terms of the Saviour’s victory over Satan—how 
He sprang out of Hades and set out to Paradise, 
taking Adam and all the just and delivering them 
to the archangel Michael; how, as they were 
entering the door of Paradise, they were met by 
Enoch and Elijah ; how there came to them also a 
lowly man carrying a cross upon his shoulders, 
who declared himself to be the thief who was 
crucified with Christ and received the promise of 
Paradise; how the robber described himself to 
have come to Paradise bearing his cross, and to 
have been received by Michael ; how the flaming 
sword, seeing the sign of the cross, opened to him, 
so that he went in, and so forth (ch. ii. 25, 26, 
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Greek form). Jn sharpest eontrast with all this is 
the NT way of dealing with the subject and with 
theterm. The general reticence of the NT writings 
on the question of Paradise, and their extreme 
sparingness in the use of the word, are remark- 
able. Neither in Gospel nor in Epistle is the word 
selected for the purposes of direct instruetion. 
In speaking of the biserarnass of the future, our 
Lord makes use of figures of speech taken from 
marriage feasts, the drinking of wine, and the 
like, But He never employs the term ‘ Paradise,’ 
so far as the Gospels show, either in His public 
discourses or in words addressed more privately 
to His diseiples. Nor does St. Paul use it any- 
where in the argument of his Epp. The one 
occasion on which it oceurs in his writings is in 
his account of a singular experience of his own 
belonging to the region of rapture or ecstasy, and 
expressed in apocalyptic terms. 

It has been asked what view of ‘Paradise’ is 
expressed by our Lord Himself in His words from 
the cross (Lk 23%). Some have argued strongly 
that His promise to the robber was a promise of 
entranee with Himself into the happy side of 
Sheol; others that it meant that the penitent 
thief would be taken with Himself, as it was 
believed had been the ease with Enoch, Elijah, 
and Moses, immediately into heaven. It is certain 
that the belief in a lower Paradise prevailed 
among the Jews, as well as the belief in an upper 
or heavenly Paradise. But it is not clear that the 
lower Paradise was ever eonceived to be in the 
under-world, or that the happy side of Hades was 
ealled by that name. The probability, looking at 
the witness of the Jewish literature, is on the side 
of the second interpretation, that Christ referred 
to the Paradise of heaven. But it is difficult to 
say what sense the robber would attach to the 
word. It would give him the solace which lhe 
needed—the hope of rest and happiness associated 
with the idea of Eden. It is questionable whether 
it can be pressed beyond that large and general 
idea. To bring it into the service of the dogma of 
the Descensus ad inferos, in the Lutheran sense or 
any other, seems to the present writer to be beyond 
the mark. Some have even identified it with the 
φυλακή of 1 P 819 (e.g. Horsley), and have drawn 
remarkable inferences from it with regard to Christ’s 
preaching to the spirits in prison. But this issurely 
in dehanee of the Greek usage. 

It has been held, too, that the ‘Paradise’ of 
Lk 23 is identical with the ‘Abraham’s bosom’ 
of Lk 16”-%, both being designations of a par- 
ticular division of the under-world. But in the 
Parable it is only the rich man that is described 
as in Hades, while of Lazarus it is said simply 
that dying he was carried into ‘ Abraliam’s bosom.’ 
Even granting that the Parable is meant to repre- 
sent the rich man and the beggar as both in 
Hades, the one in the division of retribution and 
the other in that of reward, it would not follow 
that ‘ Paradise’ and ‘ Abraham’s bosom’ are 
synonymous. The point would be, that being in 
Paradise the beggar is received into the fellowship 
of Abraham (see Meyer on Lk 167; also art. 
ABRAIIAM’S Bosom). 

In 2 Co 12*it is the heavenly Paradise, not the 
lower or earthly, obviously, that is in view. It 
is impossible to understand it, in this case of 
rapture, of the intermediate state or any place 
in Hades. Neither does it satisfy the terms to 
say that παράδεισος here is nothing more than an 
abstraction or a figure of speech for ‘the present 
communion of the blessed dead with God as it is 
on this side of the end of things’ (Hofin. Schrift- 
bew'cis, It. i. p. 489). It denotes the heaven that 
is the dwelling- place of God. The question of 
the relation in which the ‘ Paradise’ of v.4 stands 
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to the ‘third heaven’ of v.2, however, is much 
debated. It has been supposed that St. Paul has 
the doetrine of a threetel heaven in view here, 
and identifies Paradise with the third or highest 
heaven. There is abundant evidence indeed that 
the belief in a plurality of heavens prevailed 
among the Jews. But it is doubtful whether it 
was a belief in a threefold heaven. The doctrine 
of a threefold division of heaven, it is true, ob- 
tained at one time a considerable place in the 
Christian Church (Suicer, Thes. ii. p. 520, ete.), 
and it has been asserted by some even to be the 
doctrine of the Bible (Estius, le Clere, ete.). But 
the evidence is rather to the effect that the pre- 
vailing, if not the only, eoneeption among tle 
Jews of our Lord’s time was that of a sevenfold 
heaven. (Sec artiele on HEAVEN). It is improb- 
able, therefore, that St. Paul speaks with reference 
to a triple order of heavens. The main reason for 
questioning whether in this passage he identifies 
‘Paradise’ with the ‘third heaven’ is that he 
seems rather to be indicating distinct stages in his 
rapture—up to the third heaven, and even to Para- 
dise. The chief argument in favour of the identi- 
fication is the faet that in the Pscudepigraphical 
literature Paradise is sometimes placed in the 
third heaven. In the Slavonic Enoch, ¢.g., it is 
said that in the third heaven the seer beheld, in 
the midst thereof, ‘the tree of life, in that place 
on which God rests, when He comes into Paradise’ 
(ch. 8)—a passage in which an attempt seems to 
be made to reduee to one the older idea of an 
earthly Paradise and the later idea of a heavenly 
(ef. Morfill and Charles, Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, p. xxxvii and pp. 7, 8). The words of St. 
Paul do not themselves define how the ‘third 
heaven’ and ‘ Paradise’ are related. 

In Rev 2’, where the reading ‘in the Paradise 
of God’ is to be preferred, it is the heavenly 
Paradise that is in view. The imagery is taken 
again from the picture of Eden in Genesis. The 
terms recall Ezlk 2818, In briefer form they ex- 
press what is given with greater fulness of descrip- 
tion in 22'°, The promise being to him that 
overcometh, is a promise of the final reeompense 
and blessedness under the figure of a restored 
Eden. Some, however (e.g. Bleck), have taken it 
to be founded on the idea that the primeval Para- 
dise of Adam still exists somewhere. 

The idea expressed by the word Paradise las 
prevailed widely. Many different peoples have 
had the coneeption of a Paradise in the sense of 
a home of innoeenee and peace and blessedness on 
earth or its confines. The Ilindus have had their 
visions of Meru, the mountain of the gods, whence 
flow the great streams into all the world. The 
Arabs have dreamt of the garden of bliss on the 
summit of the hill of jacinth, in the last. 
Iranian thought has dwelt upon the stream 
Arvada, that went out of the throne of Ahura- 
mazda to water the earth, and on Airyanavaejo, 
the land in the extreme East, among the sources 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes—in later Persian ideas a 
fabulous land. The term Pardésu is reported to 
have been found on some Babylonian cuneiform 
tablets, eoupled with the land of Bit-Napsanu as 
the name of a country, apparently mythological ; 
and the resemblance to the word Paradise oy) is 
noticed, (Secart. EDEN, vol.i.p.644). The Chinese 
and many ruder races have also had the same idea, 
and have clothed it in many strange forms. 

Theologians have also given the rein to fancy 
and speculation on the subject. They have often 
overlooked the restraint of Seripture, and lave 
gone in the way of Nabbinical definition and refine- 
ments. The Patristic writings give much attention 
to Paradisc. Some of the Fathers spoke of it as a 
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dead have visions of Christ and His saints and | singular contrast with the silence and reserve ot 


angels (Just. Martyr, ΖΡ. ad Orthod. δ, 85). 
Some distinguished between Paradise and heaven. 
Irenzus refers to what the presbyters said of a 
distinction between awards,—how some shall go to 
heaven, some to Paradise, and some to the splen- 
dour of the city; those who produce an hundred- 
fold being taken up into the heavens, those who 
produce sixtyfold being destined to dwell in Para- 
dise, and those who produce thirtyfold being to 
inhabit the city (adv. Her. v. 1, 2). Some, 
descending to more detail, taught that no one 
enters at once into the presence of the Lord in 
Paradise except by the prerogative of martyrdom, 
but that all pass into Hades. Tertullian dwells at 
length upon the Christian idea of Hades and the 
blessedness of Paradise immediately after death. 
He explains the Christian belief to be that Hades 
is ‘a very deep space in the interior of the earth’ ; 
that the souls of the faithful pass into it; and 
that heaven shall be opened only after earth has 
passed away. ‘Shall we then have to sleep,’ he 
asks, ‘high up in ether, with the boy - loving 
worthies of Plato; or in the air with Arius; 
or aronnd the moon with the Endymions of 
the Stoics? No, but in Paradise, you tell me, 
whither already the patriarchs and prophets 
have removed from Hades in the retinue of 
the Lord’s resurrection. How is it, then, that 
the region of Paradise, which, as revealed to 
John in the Spirit, lay under the altar, dis- 
plays no other souls as im it besides the souls of 
the martyred?’ (de Anima, ch. xlil., and espec. 
ch. lv.; Clark’s ‘ Ante-Nicene Lib.’), Origen held 
it to be somewhere on earth, and to be a kind of 
schoolroom for souls. ‘I think, therefore,’ he 
says, ‘that all the saints who depart from this life 
will remain in some place situated on the earth, 
which holy Seripture calls Paradise, as in soine 
place of instruction, and, so to speak, classroom 
or school of souls, in which they are to be in- 
structed regarding all the things which they had 
seen on earth, and are to receive also some infor- 
mation respecting things that are to follow in the 
future.’ And he adds that ‘if any one indeed be 
pure in heart, and holy in mind, and more practised 
in perception, he will, by making more rapid pro- 
eress, quickly ascend to a place in the air, and 
reach the kingdom of heaven through these 
mansions, so to speak, to the various places 
which the Greeks have termed spheres, z.¢. globes, 
but which holy Scripture has called heavens’ (de 
Prine. bk. ii. ch. ix. 6; Clark’s ‘Ante - Nicene 
Lib.’). Augustine, too, in his great treatise on the 
City of God, discoursed of the primeval Paradise 
as both physical and spiritual, and went into 
curious discussions on the conditions of life in it. 
The leading theologian of the Greek Church gave 
a chapter to it in his great dogmatic work, de- 
scribing the ‘divine Paradise’ as planted in Eden 
by the hands of God, on a site ‘ higher in the East 
tlian all the earth,’ flooded with light and tran- 
scending imagination ‘in sensuous freshness and 
beauty’ (John of Damasc. de fide Orth, ch. xi.). 
Medieval Latin Theology and Roman Catholic 
Dogmatics have dealt largely with it in connexion 
with the doctrine of the Intermediate State. In 
these systems Paradise has been identified with the 
Limbus Patrum, and some notable divines of the 
Roman Catholic Church have taught further that 
Christ, in His Descent to Hell, preached to those in 
Paradise on the fringe of Hades, as well as to the 
souls in Purgatory (so Jéstius). 
modern theologies, Lutheran and Anglican no 
less than Tridentine, much has been made of it in 
connexion with the Doctrines of a Middle State, 
the position of the righteous dead before Christ’s 
Advent, and the like. But all this is in the most | 
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Scripture, and is of little profit. 


LitEratTure.—The articles in the great Dictionaries, especially 
those in Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud; 
Herzog, Real-Eneyel.; Riehm, Handwérterbuch des biblischen 
Alterthums (those on ‘Eden’ and ‘ Holle’); Schenkel, Bibel- 
lexicon (Dillmann on ‘ Paradies’); Cremer, Biblisch - theolo- 
gisches Worterbuch; Weber, vJiidische Theologie; Alger, 
Critical History of a Future Life; A. Kliefoth, Hschatologie ; 
Atzberger, E’schat.; Delitzsch, Bibl. Psych. ; Dillmann, Buch 
Henoch; Charles, Book of Hnoch; Schodde, Book of Enoch ; 
Morfill and Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch; Wetstein, 
Nov. Test. 818-820; Lightfoot, Hor. Hed. on Lk 2343 ; Schéttgen 
on Lk 234: Schulthess, Paradies das irdische und unter? 
dische, historische, mythische, und mystische ; Beyschlag, New 
Test. Theology; Salmond, Z'he Christian Doctrine of Jmmor- 
tality, 346 ff. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


PARAH (753; B Φαρά, A’Addp).—A city in Ben- 
jamin, near Ophrah, Jos 18%. Now the ruin 
Farah, near the head of the Valley of Michmash. 
See SWPP vol. iii. sheet xvii.; Guerin, J/udée, 111. 
711.; ZDPYV ii, 11. 


PARALYSIS, PARALYTIC.—See MEDICINE, p. 
326. 


PARAN (1x5, Φαράν) occurs in Gn 145 217, Nu 
1012 1936 133. 26 Dt 11 332,1 Καὶ 251, 1K 111, Hab 3°. 
Note the insertion in Nu 33° by LXX after the 
word ‘Zin,’ ‘and they removed from the wilder- 
ness of Zin and pitched in the wilderness of Paran.’ 
Paran is here introduced into the itinerary of Nu 
33 and identified with Kadesh as in Nu 13% (‘and 
they went and came to Moses and to Aaron... 
unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh’). κατα- 
oxtov δασέος in LXX of Hab 3° should not be passed 
by unnoticed. 

Of these passages two are poetical, and contain 
the expression ‘Mount Paran’ or the mountains 
of Paran (Dt 33%, Hab 3%). With these should be 
compared the opening verses of the Song of De- 
borah (Jg 5) and of Ps 68. The similarity of 
thought in these passages is evident. Although 
there is some variation in the use of proper names 
(e.g. Paran occurs only in the first two, and Sinai 
is not found in Hab), yet one idea is prominent in 
all, that God comes forth from His holy habitation 
as a deliverer of His people when in distress. 
Around Hini rages the are eae and at His 
presence the hills melt. Sinai, Seir, the Field of 
Edom, Teman are mentioned as the region whence 
He ‘came’ or ‘shined forth,’ and the mountains of 
Paran form part of that region. If the emendation 
of Dt 33? noticed in art. MERIBAH be accepted, 
Mt. Paran stands in parallelism with Kadesh, as 
well as in close connexion with Sinai and Seir. 

El-paran (? the terebinth of Paran) occurs in 
the description of Chedorlaomer’s campaign in 
Gn 146, Jt appears to have been the southern 
limit of the expedition which ‘smote the Hivites 
in their mount Seir’ and returned to ‘ En-mishpat, 
which is Kadesh.’ Here the indications of position 
are similar to those in the poetical passages ; El- 
paran is in the neighbourhood of Seir and Kadesh. 
It is ‘by the wilderness,’ with which may be com- 
pared the expression ‘ wilderness of Paran’ occur- 
ring elsewhere. El-paran is by many identified 
with Elath at the head of the Gulf of Akabah. 
In Dt 1! the connexion between the names men- 
tioned and the context is so uncertain that no 
inference can be drawn. The LXX of 158 25! has 
Madv in B, Φαράν in A. The MT may be ques- 
tioned here; but if it be accepted, the wilderness 
of Paran extended into the southern part of 
Judah. 

According to 1 K 1118 Hadad, with a company of 
his father’s servants, fled from Edom to {idian, 
and then passed through Paran on their way to 
Egypt. The remaining passages all contain the 
expression ‘the wilderness of Paran.’? In Gn 21” 
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it is Ishmael’s place of abode when he and his 
mother Hagar are driven away at Sarah’s instiga- 
tion. From the context it seems to be on the way 
from Beersheba to Egypt. In the narrative of 
Hagar’s flight, contained in Gn 16 (which is con- 
sidered by many as another version of the same 
tradition), the well where the angel of the Lord 
appeared to her was between Kadesh and Bered. 
The connexion between Kadesh and Paran is most 
marked in the passages which have yet to be con- 
sidered. They are all in Nu, and given above. 
According to 10!*, when the children of Israel 
moved out of the wilderness of Sinai the cloud 
rested in the wilderness of Paran, so that the 
wilderness of Paran is regarded as adjoining that 
of Sinai. According to 12% the people pitched in 
the wilderness of Paran after the encampments at 
Taberah, Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth. <Ac- 
cording to 13%°6 the spies were sent from the 
wilderness of Paran to search the land, and re- 
turned to the same place after completing their 
search. ‘The account in Dt 1 gives Kadesh as the 
place whence the spies were sent (cf. Nu 13”), 
From these notices 1t appears that the wilderness 
of Paran stretched from the wilderness of Sinai to 
the border of the Promised Land, and the inference 
from Nu 13° as well as from comparison of the 
accounts in Nu and Dt is that Kadesh was within 
its border. The position is thus indicated as south 
of Palestine and west of Edom, a position which 
accords generally with the other passages in which 
Paran is mentioned. ‘The positions of Sinai, 
Kadesh, and Hormah must be determined before 
anything more definite can be stated as to the 
boundaries of the wilderness of Paran, and the 
articles on these names may be consulted. Some 
remarks will be found in § iv. of art. Exopus 
(vol. i. p. 8045) on the connexion between Paran 
and Zin, and it is there stated that Paran does not 
occur in the itinerary of Nu 33. The attempt of 
the LXX to auppy this deficiency (referred to 
above) adds to the difhculty by making Paran 
follow Zin, See ZIN. A. Τ. CHAPMAN. 


PARBAR (1272,—as pointed, with the art.).—A 
colonnade (it is supposed) on the W. side of the 
outer temple-court, mentioned in 1 Ch 3018 as a 
place at which six of the gatekeepers were 
stationed, four apparently outside, at the ‘cause- 
way’ (v.!*), and two in the ‘Parbar’ itself. The 
account purports'to be a description of the arrange- 
ments made by David, but in reality it refers to 
those of the Chronicler’s own time, as the word 
Parbar alone is sufficient to show; for this is 
certainly not a native Hebrew word, and to all 
appearance itis Persian. As Ges. (Thes.) observed, 
‘parbar’ agrees closely with the Pers, parwér 
(ace. to Ges. from par ‘light,’ and -bér a termi- 
nation meaning ‘ possessing’), a swmmer-house or 
open kiosk; and so it is supposed to have found its 
way into late Ilebrew—like apaddna, for instance, 
in Dn 11“—with the sense of a sun-lighted portico 
or colonnade. What is generally explained as the 
same word, in a form exactly corresponding to the 
Persian, occurs in the plur. (on72; LXX φαρουρειμ) 
in 2 K 23", where the horses given by the kings of 
Judah to the sun are said to have stood ‘by the 
chamber (n2¥5) of Nethan-melech the eunuch, 
which was im the colonnades.”* In the Targums 
(oceasionally) and in the Mishna, ete., parwdr 
occurs in the sense of the suburbs of a city (e.g. of 
Jerusalem), probably (as Ges. observed) because in 
Oriental cities, as with us, such suburbs would 
consist largely of the open summer-houses of the 
wealthy. This usage is the source of AV ‘suburbs’ 
(cf. Targ. a5) in 2 Καὶ 23", and of RV ‘ precincts’ 

* For a conjectural site, cf. Schick’s art. on ancient Jerus., 
ZDPYV, 1894, Ὁ. 13, with the accompanying Plan. 
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(2K 234, and marg. of 1 Ch 2618); but the sense 
thus obtained is not suitable in either passage. 
By what means, however, a Persian word can 
have reached Judah before the Exile (2 K 23), is 
difficult to understand; if this explanation of the 
word in 2 K 23!! is correct, the text would seem to 
have been adjusted to post-exilic usage. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

PARCEL.—Derived from Lat. partieula (dim. 
of pars a ‘part’) through Fr. parcelle, a parcel 
is ‘a small part’ of anything; and that is the 
primitive sense in which it is used in AV. The 
words so tr. are (1) apn helkah (Gn 3319, Jos 2482, 
Ru 43, 1 Ch 1118. #4), and χωρίον (Jn 4°); and as both 
words mean specifically a portion (or ‘plot,’ as 
1 Ch 1114 RY) of land, it is always to land (and 
not, as now, to something that can be carried) 
that the word is applied. It was, however, used 
of ‘a part’ or ‘a small part’ of almost anything, 
as Erasmus, Commune Crede, fol. 18, ‘Sanctorum 
communionem. The communion of saynctes. 
This parcel certayne men do so understonde, that 
it do by apposytion expounde the nexte parcel 
coyng before, whiche is sanctam ecclesiam catho- 
lieam, The holy catholike churche.’? So T. Adanis, 
Works, i. p. xix—‘ These Meditations, which before 
were scattered abroad in parcels, are now presented 
to thee in one entire volume.’ Shaks. has it 
exactly as we now use ‘particle,’ J Henry IV. I. 
11. 159— 

‘I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the sinallest parcel of this vow.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PARCHED CORN.—To parch is to scorch, as in 
Mt 135 Rhem., ‘After the sun was up, they 
parched,’ where it is used intransitively. The 
trans. use is more common, as Sir 43° ‘At noon it 
[the sun] parcheth the country’ (ἀναξηραίνει, RV 
‘drieth’); but it is rarely used except in the ptcp. 
‘parched.’ Parched is used of the ground (Is 35’,* 
Jer 178, Sir 43°) as we still use it. But it is also 
used of corn (Ly 234, Jos 54, Ru 24, 15 171 
9518, 28 1738) in the obsolete sense of ‘roasted.’ 
Cf. Haliburton, Sam Slick, Clockmaker, xxv— 
‘Marm Porter moved about as brisk as a parched 
pea.” The process of parching corn is described by 
Thomson, Land and Book, τι. 40f., ‘A quantity 
of the best ears, not too ripe, are plucked with the 
stalks attached. These are tied in small pareels, 
a blazing fire is kindled with dry grass and thorn 
bushes, and the corn-heads are held in it until the 
chaff is mostly burned off When the grain is 
sufficiently roasted, it is rubbed out in the hand 
and eaten as there is occasion.’ See also Robinson, 
BRP ii. 50f., ‘In the season of harvest, the grains 
of wheat, not yet fully dry and hard, are roasted 
in a pan or on an iron plate, and constitute a very 
palatable article of food. Indeed, the use of itis 
so common at this season among the labouring 
classes, that this parched wheat is sold in the 
markets,’ J. HASTINGS. 


PARCHMENT.—Parchment is a writing material 
prepared from the skin of the sheep or goat. ‘The 
skins are first soaked in lime to remove the hair, 


* Ig 357 ‘The parehed ground shall become ἃ pool.’ The word 
rendered ‘parched ground’ here is 3 shdrdbh, which occurs 
also in Is 4919 and nowhere else. As the Arab. word for the 
mirage is serab, and as the idea of the mirage suits the sense 
here, it has generally been understood that the prophet’s mean- 
ing is that where there is only the moeking semblance of water 
there will be found real pools. Cf. Avram (Sura xxiv 39— 
quoted in Ges, and Skinner)— 

‘The works of the unbelievers are like the mirage in tha 

desert, 
The thirsty takes it for water, till he comes up to it and 
finds that it is nothing.’ 
But this sense is less suitable to the other passage; so RV hrs 
here ‘glowing sand’ and at 4910 ‘heat,’ with ‘mirage’ in she 
marg. at both places (see, further, Cheyne, dntr, to Is. 269). 
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and are then shaved, washed, dried, stretehed, 
and ground or smoothed with fine chalk or lime and 
pumiee-stone.’ The finest kind is made from the 
skins of calves or kids, and called vellum. The 
Eng. word ‘ parehment’ is a form of pergamina or 
pergamena (GY. περγαμηνή), an adj. signifying ‘ of 
Pergamum,’ the city of Pergamum (now Bergamo) 
in Asia Minor being the plaee where parchment 
was invented, or at least brought into use. The 
¢ is no proper part of the Eng. word whieh was 
adopted from the Fr. parchemin. Chaucer says 
(Bethius, v. iv. 14, Skeat’s ed. p. 200), ‘Thilke 
Stoiciens wenden that the sowle hadde ben naked 
of it-self, as a mirour or a clene parehemin, so that 
alle figures mosten first comen fro thinges fro 
withoute-forth in-to sowles, and ben empreinted 
in-to sowles.’ The word occurs only in 2 Ti 4}, 
where St. Paul asks Timothy to bring to him the 
cloke which he left at Troas, ‘and the books, 
especially the parehments’ (καὶ τὰ βιβλία, μάλιστα 
τὰς μεμβράνας). ‘The Greek word is simply the Lat. 
membrana (properly an adj. membrana cutis, from 
membrum, a limb, member of the body), the skin, 
parchment. This is its only oceurrenee in bibl. 
Greek. It is impossible to say what the pareh- 
ments were, or why they chiefly were wanted. 
Perhaps they were more preeious than the books be- 
eause parchment and not paper (papyrus); they may 
even have been vellum.* Perhaps their value was 
in their contents—the Old Test. in Greek (Kenyon), 
his diploma of Roman eitizenship (l‘arrar), his 
‘commonplaee books’ (Bull), or even a eopy of the 
Grundschrift of the Gospels (Latham). 
J. HASTINGS. 
PARDON.—See FORGIVENESS in vol. il. p. 56. 


PARENT.—See FAMILY in vol. i. p. 848. 


PARLOUR oceurs in AV as translation of three 
different Heb. words. 1. ποῦν, used of the room in 
which Eglion, king of Moab, was interviewed and 
assassinated by Ehud, Jg 839. 29. 4-2 (L XX taepgor, 
ef. Ac 1:8 93739 908), This was an upper storey 
‘raised above the flat roof of the house at one 
eorner, or upon a tower-like annex to the building,’ 
containing generally only a single apartment, 
thoroughly ventilated by lattiee windows on all 
sides, and eonstituting the most comfortable part 
of the house (see Moore, Judges, pp. 96, 98, and ef. 
also such passages as 1 K 17! %, 2 Καὶ 15 411, Jer 
9913.14, Neh 3°1-82), Moore’s rendering ‘roof-eham ber’ 
is much more suitable than ‘ parlour,’ which is most 
unfortunately retained by RV, although American 
RV has ‘upper room.’ 2. a2¥5 (RV ‘guest-eham- 
ber,’ LXX κατάλυμα), 1 5 97, This was a room in 
whieh the sacrificial meals at the baémah were held 
(cf. the mention in 18 118 [in the LXX, according 
to which the MT ought to be restored—Wellh., 
Driver, ete.] of a ishkah also at Shiloh, near the 
ma Son). A suitable rendering would be ‘sacri- 
ficial dining-room.’ In later times the Heb. word 
was used for a chamber in a palace, Jer 36”, or for 
the chambers in the Temple court in which the 

riests lived, Jer 352: 4, Ezk 4017, or for store-rooms 
in the second Temple, Ezr 8%, Neh 1038. ®, 3. san, 
1Ch 9811, where AV tr. ovN57 DOIN Sinner par- 
lours,’ but RV has ‘inner chambers.’ The most 
suitable rendering for 179 is ‘chamber.’ The Heb. 
word generally connotes the idea of privacy. The 
LXX tr. in 1 Ch 28" by ἀποθῆκαι. 

In no ease is the Eng. word ‘parlour’ a very 
suitable tr. of the Heb., and it was formerly less 
suitable than now. Coming from parler, to speak 
(Low Lat. parabolare, to talk; Gr. παραβολή, a 
parable), it signified in early Eng. the public 
reception-room, the drawing- (= with- drawing) 

* On the early use of vellum see Kenyon, Paleog. of Gr. Papyr. 
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p. 112 ff., and Sanday, Studia Bidlica, iii. 234 ff. 


room being then what is now the parlour, the 
private apartment of the family. 
J. A, SELBIE, 

PARMASHTA (κε: 5; B Μαρμασιμά, A Mapya- 
σιμυά, Phermesta).—The seventh of the ten sons of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews (Est 9°). The 
name is perhaps the Sansk. parmashta=chief (so 
Benfey). 


PARMENAS (Παρμενᾶς). --- One of the ‘Seven’ 
appointed, Ae 65. The name is Greek, a short- 
ened form of Parmenides. Nothing further is 
known of him. He is said by later tradition to 
have been martyred at Philippi, and is commemor- 
ated by the Latins on Jan. 23, by the Greeks on 
July 28. A. C, HEADLAM., 


PARNAGH (3:75, Papydx).—The father of Eliza- 
att who as prince of Zebulun took part in the 
ividing of the land, Nu 5455. 


PAROSH (wyp ‘flea’; Φορός, Sapés).—The name 
of a post-exilic family, of which 2172 returned with 
Zerubbabel, Ezr 2? (=Neh 78), and 150 with Ezra, 
Ezr 8°. Seven of the Béné-Parosh had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10%, The name appears also in 
connexion with the repairing of the walls, Neh 3%, 
and the sealing of the covenant, 101, The Gr. 
form Phoros is adopted in 1 Es (5° 839 96), 


PAROUSIA [παρουσία, lit. ‘ presence,’ as opposed 
to absence (2 Co 101°, Ph 125 912), hence the arrival 
which introduces that presence (cf. Col 1° τοῦ 
εὐωγγελίου τοῦ παρόντος els ὑμᾶς, ‘the gospel whieh is 
come unto you’; 1 Co 16” the coming of Ste- 
phanas ; 2 Co 7&7; ὁ Th 29;2 P 3” the coming of 
the Day of God)].—A technical term used in NT 
to denote the eoming of Christ in glory at the end 
of the age. In this sense it is used Mt 24% 321. 87. 89. 
1 Co 15%, 1 Th 219 818 415 523, 2 Th 2)- 8 (οἵ, v.2 where 
it is used of Antichrist), Ja 57 8, 2 P 116 84. ef, 
v.4,1Jn 2%. Both AV and RV translate ‘coming,’ 
although RV adds in the margin the alternative 
rendering ‘presence.’ The expression Second 
Coming, while it occurs in later ecclesiastical 
Greek (iv. Nicod. c. 22 end; Just. Apol. i. 52, 
Trypko, cc. 40, 110, 121) in contrast to the first 
coming (Zrypfho, cc. 40, 110, 121), is not found in 
Scripture. Synonymous expressions are the Apo- 
calypse (ἀποκάλυψις ; so 2 Th 17 the revelation of 
the Lord Jesus from heaven ; 1 Co 17, 1 P 11: 18 438, 
the revelation of His glory, cf. Lk 1739) and the 
Day (ἡμέρα) of Christ (1 Co 18, 2 Co 14, Ph 16 10 
οἷ. ΤῊ &2P 3, 2 Th 2%: ef. Lk 17" one of 
the days of the Son of Man). The term Parousia 
differs from these latter in that it empliasizes the 
element of permanent presence whieh the coming 
of Christ is to introduce. But it is incorrect, with 
some modern interpreters (so Warren, Parousia, 
p- 21), so to magnify this element as to reject 
altogether the meaning ‘coming.’ Both elements, 
the coming and the presence, are united in the 
word as in the doctrine. 

Interpreters find reference to several distinct 
comings of Christ in the NT. There is (1) a 
physieal Advent at His resurreetion (so Jn 1418 
1016. ef. Holtzmann, Hdcomm. iv. 163); (2) a 
spiritual Advent by the Paraclete, which is to 
take place during the lifetime of the disciples, 
and to result in a perpetual dwelling of Christ 
and the Father in their hearts (Jn 14%; ef, 167); 
(3) an Advent to the disciples at death, when 
Christ will come to receive them into the man- 
sions which He has prepared for them above (Jn 
143, and comments of Holtzmann, /.c. iv. Ὁ. 160; 
ef. also 2 Co 58) ; (4) a historical Advent for judg- 
ment, taking place at different times in the his- 
tory of the Church, but distinguished from the 
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final Advent at the end of the age (Rev 2° 16 3%; 
cf. also Mt 2661 * Henceforth [ἀπ᾿ ἄρτι] ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of eres 
and coming on the clouds of heaven,’ which Meyer 
interprets in the sense of a continual historical 
revelation of Christ’s power and triumph); and, 
finally, (5) an Advent at the end of the age (Mt 24%) 
to judge the world, to destroy evil, to reward the 
saints, and to establish the Kingdom of Glory. 
While it is with the last of these that we are 
primarily concerned in the doctrine of the Parousia, 
it is impossible wholly to ignore the others. The 
sharp line of distinction which later theology has 
drawn between the final Advent and these pre- 
liminary advents is not always observed in the 
NT. There are passages, like Mt 26%, where the 
coming of Christ in glory is represented as a con- 
tinuous process. There are others, like those in 
the Fourth Gospel (e.g. Jn 1433 16%), in which the 
spiritual advent by the Paraclete takes the place 
slsowhats filled by the final Advent. It is im- 
portant, therefore, while clearly recognizing the 
technical meaning of the phrase, not to interpret 
our theme too narrowly. 

The doctrine of the Parousia is a New Testa- 
ment doctrine. It had its origin in Jesus’ prophecy 
of His own return, and depends for its existence 
upon the unique position which He holds in Chris- 
tian faith. Nevertheless, it is not without pre- 
paration in the past. It has its parallel within 
the OT in the prophetic anticipation of the Day of 
the Lord (e.g. Am 5}§, Is 2° 13°, J] 115 2), Zeph 88), 
—that great crisis of human history when J” shall 
be manifested as the Judge and Saviour of Israel, 
and His Kingdom shall be set up among men (see 
ESCHATOLOGY in vol. i. p. 735f.). Many features 
in the NT doctrine are anticipated in OT. Thus 
the warlike imagery of Rey 19" finds parallels in 
Is 184 34%, Jer 46 ete. The connexion of the 
resurrection of the dead with the deliverance and 
judgment of the living is madein Dn 12??, The 
great convulsions of 2 P 3” have their anticipation 
in Is 344. The signs in the heaven predicted in Mt 
24 and parallels are foretold in Is 18:98... J] 3! 16 
ete. The renewal of nature prophesied in Is 6517 
reappears in Rev 21! (cf. Ro 8", 1 Co 7%). Most 
striking is the parallel in Dn 7'**-, where the seer 
has a vision of one like unto a Son of Man coming 
with the clouds of heaven to receive ‘dominion 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all the peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him.’ 

A further preparation for the doctrine of the 
Parousia is to be found in the revived Messianic 
expectation which characterized the period im- 
mediately before Christ, and which has left its 
traces in the contemporary Apocalyptic literature. 
This literature prepared the way for our doctrine, 
partly by intensifying the sense of an impending 
crisis, partly by identifying that crisis, as was not 
always the case in the OT, with the coming and 
activity of the Messiah. It is true that in some of 
the Apocalyptic books there is no mention of a per- 
sonal Messiah. But in others, and these among the 
most important (¢.g. Ps.-Sol, Eth. Enoch, Baruch, 
4 Ezra), the Messiah holds a prominent place. 
The material is so fully presented by Charles in 
the article on the ESCHATOLOGY OF TIE APOC- 
RYPHA AND APOCALYPTICAL LITERATURE in vol. 
i. p. 741, that it is unnecessary to enter into 
it here. Suffice it to say that the climax is 
reached in the vreat passage in the Eth. Enoch 
(c, 48 ff.), in which the Son of Man is revealed 
upon the throne of His glory as the righteous 
judge both of the living and of the dead. This 
passage, which in many ways reminds us of Dn 
7%, is the closest parallel, outside the NT, to the 
great judgment scene in Mt 24%-%, 

The points of contact thus briefly indicated 


suggest an interesting question. Are we to con- 
ceive the doctrine of the Parousia as simply the 
continuation on Christian soil of the contemporary 
Jewish expectation? Or does it stand for some- 
thing new and distinct? Did Jesus and the 
apostles understand the OT prophecies in sub- 
stantially the same sense in which they were 
understood by the Jews of their day, with this 
ditference only, that the Messiah of whose identity 
the latter were ignorant was known by them to be 
Jesus? Or did they give to these prophecies, as 
we know that our Lord gave to the law (Mt 5-7), a 
deeper and more spiritual interpretation? And if 
the latter, was this equally true of them all, or 
must we distinguish within the NT between the 
teaching of the Master and the more or less im- 
perfect apprehension of the disciples? These are 
questions of the highest importance, not merely for 
the understanding of the teaching of Jesus, but of 
Christianity itself. 

The answer to these questions is by no means 
easy. No part of the biblical material is more 
dificult to interpret than the eschatological pas- 
sages. This is true not merely of the Bk. of 
Revelation,—admittedly the most obscure portion 
of the NT,—but of the Apocalyptic portions of the 
Synoptic Gospels as well. Scholars are not agreed 
how far the language of these passages is to be 
taken literally, how far symbolically. Moreover, 
there are critical questions of great intricacy con- 
nected with the present condition of the text. 
There are some (like Haupt) who, while admitting 
that all the eschatological discoursesin the Synoptics 
are composed of genuine sayings of Jesus, maintain 
that these sayings are not always given by the 
evangelists in their original connexion. ‘There 
are others (Wendt, Weitlenbach, etc.) who hold 
that in their present form these discourses include 
foreign elements, the teaching of Jesus having 
been combined by the evangelists with materials 
drawn either from Jewish or Jewish - Christian 
sources. Under the circumstances, a thorough dis- 
cussion of the critical question would seem to bea 
necessary prerequisite to an adequate treatinent 
of the doctrine. 

Such a discussion it is manifestly impossible to 
give within the limits of the present article. Nor 
is it necessary to our immediate purpose. Without 
settling all the critical ques7nae involved, it may 
be possible to give a bird’s-eye view of the material 
as it lies in our sources, to discover how far it 
lends itself to a single consistent interpretation, 
and to indicate what are the chief problems which 
it presents, and what are the most important 
methods proposed for their solution. We shall 
begin our survey with the Synoptics, partly be- 
cause in them thie eschatological teaching of Jesus 
is most fully set forth, partly because they present 
the difficulties connected with our doctrine in their 
most acute form. We shall then offer a brief sur- 
vey of the doctrine of the Parousia as it is found 
in the other NT books, giving special attention to 
the teaching of St. Paul. The Fourth Gospel, for 
reasons presently to be explained, will be reserved 
for separate treatment. In conclusion, we shall 
briefly indicate the course of the later develop- 
ment, and point out the chief lines which the 
interpretation of the doctrine has followed. Thus 
our discussion will cover the following four points: 
—(i.) The Parousia in the Synopties ; (11.) tle Par- 
ousia in Acts, Hpistles, and Revelation ; (iii.) the 
Parousia in the Gospel of John ; (iv.) the Parousia, 
in the later Church. 

i. THE PARoUSIA IN THE SYNOPTICS. — The 
doctrine of the Parousia is set forth in the Synoptics 
most fully in the so-called Apocalypse of Jesus 
(Mk 13, and parallels Mt 24, Lk 21). A prophecy 
of Jesus as to the destruction of the temple leads 
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to a question by the disciples (so Mt; Mk specifies 
Peter, James, John, and Andrew; Lk leaves the 
questioner indefinite), ‘when these things shall be, 
and what shall be the sign when these things are 
all about to be accomplished’ (Mk, Lk). In the 
discourse which follows, Jesus not merely answers 
this question, but passes on to give the signs of 
His own Advent in glory, which He represents as 
following immediately after that tribulation (Mt 
24°99. ef. Mk 1555, otherwise Lk)—a connexion 
for which Mt has already prepared the way in the 
introductory question, ‘When shall these things 
be, and what shall be the sign of thy Parousia, 
and of the end of the age?’ After the prediction 
of certain preliminary woes (the coming of false 
Messiahs, wars and rumours of wars, the rising up 
of nation against nation, famines, and earth- 
quakes ; Lk adds signs from heaven) and a warn- 
ing to the disciples to be firm under the persecutions 
which are to come, not merely at the hands of the 
civil and religious authorities (the synagogue, Mk, 
Lk; the Gentiles, Mt), but of their relatives and 
friends, —persecutions incidental to that world-wide 
preaching of the gospel (Mt 244, Mk 13!°; other- 
wise Lk, who omits all reference to the preaching 
of the gospel to the world) which must precede 
the end (Mt 2415), but in which they will be sup- 
ported by the Holy Ghost (Mk) and preserved from 
all harm (Lk),—He goes on to predict the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the miseries connected 
therewith. The ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 
(wh. see) of Mt and Mk is replaced in Lk by the 
Roman armies, but the general situation is the 
same in all three Gospels. Then follows in Mt and 
Mk a renewed warning against the false Messiahs 
who will arise at that time, working signs and 
wonders, and seeking to deceive the very elect. 
Many shall say ‘Lo here, or lo there,’ but they 
are not to be deceived. When the Christ comes 
there will be no possibility of mistaking Him, for 
His Parousia will be like the lightning which 
‘cometh forth from the east and is seen even unto 
the west’ (Mt 2457. This last saying, which Mk 
omits, is given by Lk in another connexion (17%). 
It is therefore probable that Mt 24? formed no 
part of the original text, a suggestion which Weiss 
(Marcusev. p. 424; cf. Briggs, Mess. Gosp. p. 151) 
extends to the previous context omitted by Lk (Mt 
243-26 Mk 13%-*3), After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem follows the Parousia. Mt and Mk make 
the connexion immediate. ‘But in those days, 
after that tribulation, the sun shall be darkened,’ 
etc. (Mk 13%; Mt is even stronger, introducing 
the word εὐθέως ; ‘immediately after those days’). 
Lk, on the other hand, introduces between the 
destruction and the Parousia certain ‘times of the 
Gentiles’ (21%), which seem to take the place of 
the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles in Mt 
and Mk. ΑἹ] the evangelists represent the Par- 
ousia as preceded by certain theophanic signs in the 
heaven (ef. J] 3! 16 21-19 Js 131). Lk adds, ‘upon 
the earth distress of nations in perplexity for the 
roaring of the sea and the billows; men faint- 
ing for fear and for expectation of the things 
which are coming on the world’ (21%-*4). Peculiar 
to Mt is a reference to ‘the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven’ and the mourning of the tribes of 
the earth (24°; cf. Zee 12), The Parousia 
itself is described in language suggestive of Dn 
718-14 «And then shall they see the Son of Man 
coming in clouds with great power and glory’ (so 
all three evangelists). ‘And he shall send forth 
his angels (Mt adds ‘with a great sound of a, 


of time. By the parable of the fig-tree, Jesug 
indicates the close connexion between the signa 
and the Parousia, and ends with the explicit state- 
ment given by all three evangelists, ‘ Verily, I sa 
unto you, this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be accomplished. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away, to which Mt and Mk add the qualifying 
clause, ‘But of that day or that hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father (only)’ (ef. Ac 17 ‘It is not 
for you to know times or seasons which the Father 
hath set within his own authority’). 

The exegetical difficulties of this passage are 
such as to render a consistent interpretation of 
the present text difficult. On the one hand, the 
account in Mt and Mk associates the Parousia 
with the destruction of Jerusalem, and puts both 
within the lifetime of the generation then living 
(cf. Gould, Mark, 24011). In Lk the connexion 
between the destruction and the Parousia is not so 
close, but the closing verses (Lk 2133) agrce with 
the other evangelists in placing all the events 
described within a single generation. On the 
other hand, we have in Mt (24) and Mk (13) 
references to a world-wide preaching of the gospel 
preceding, and in Lk (21°) a prophecy of certain 
times of the Gentiles following the destruction of 
Jerusalem. If it were not for Mt 2414, Mk 1510, it 
would be easy exegetically to bring the entire 
prophecy of Mt and Mk within the limits of a 
single generation. On the other hand, were it not 
for Lk 21°, it would be natural to regard the 
account in Lk as postponing the Parousia to a 
distant future—a postponement natural in view of 
the later date of the Gospel. Various attempts 
are made to meet the difficulty. It is claimed 
that γενεά may mean an indefinite period of time 
(Dorner). But, apart from the linguistic objections 
to this translation, it does not overcome the close 
connexion between the destruction and the Par- 
ousia. One of the most elaborate attempts to 
solve the difficulty without recourse to interpola- 
tion has been made by Briggs (Mess. Gosp. p. 156 ff.), 
who distinguishes between the fime and the signs. 
To the first he finds reference in Mt 244%, Mk 13, 
Lk 214, where the text points to an extended 
period. On the other hand, only the signs are re- 
ferred to in the ‘all these things’ which are to be 
accomplished within the generation then living 
(cf. Mt 2454, Mk 13%, Lk 21%). According to this 
view, Jesus predicted His Parousia after an un- 
known period (εὐθέως Ξε [π6 prophetic 32), but the 
signs within a single generation, a position which 
is certainly difficult to reconcile with the close 
connexion between the signs and the Advent in 
the parable of the fig-tree. Under the circum- 
stances, many scholars believe that the difficulty 
can be most easily solved by the hypothesis of 
composite origin. E. Haupt (Die eschatologischen 
Aussagen Jesu) argues that the evangelist has 
bronght together in this passage a numbcr of 
sayings originally spoken by Jesus on different 
occasions. Others hold to the interpolation either 
of a Jewish (so Weizsiicker, J. Weiss) or of a 
Jewish-Christian Apocalypse (Colani, Pfleiderer, 
Keim, δέ al.). As constructed by the most recent 
and careful scholars (Weiffenbach, Der Weeder- 
kunfitsgedanke Jesu, p. 170f.; Wendt, Die Lehre 
Jesu, 1. 10 ff.), this consists of three sections: Mk 
137° and parallels giving the beginning of tribula- 
tion; vv.'* giving its height (the destruction of 
Jerusalem); and vv.2*?" giving the Advent at the 


trumpet’), and they shall gather together his elect _ conclusion of the tribulation. Vv.%®!, which con- 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to | clude the ‘ Apocalypse,’ put the entire content of 
the other’ (Mt, Mk). As to what takes place after | the prophecy within the generation then living. 


this, we are not told in this place. The ‘ Apoca- 


After these excisions, there remain in the original 


lypse’ concludes with certain further indications ' text only the prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
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salem, and the prediction by the Saviour of His 
own return at an hour of which He knows not 
(cf. the reconstruction in Weiffenbach, p. 182 ff. ; 
Wendt, i. pp. 10, 11). 

Apart from this ‘Apocalypse,’ the Parousia of 
Jesus is predicted in the Synoptics in many 
passages. Thus in Mt 16%°°8 (cf. Mk 374-91, Lk 
9-27) Jesus predicts His Advent in glory with His 
angels to reward every man according to his 
works, adding, ‘ Verily I say unto you, There be 
some of them that stand here, who shall in no 
wise taste of death till they see the Son of Man 
coming in his kingdom’ (so Mt; Mk ‘the king- 
dom of God come with power,’ Lk ‘the kingdom 
of God’). At His farewell over Jerusalem, He 
declares that they shall not see Him again until 
they shall say, ‘blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord’ (Mt 2397-39, Lk 13%). When 
declaring His Messiahship before the high pet, 
He predicts that His judges shall ‘see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven’ (Mt 26", Mik 1455). 
So in interpreting the parable of the tares (Mt 1538) 
He declares that at the end of the age ‘the Son of 
Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and shall 
cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ adding, ‘Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.’ Especially important, is 
the great judgment-scene, Mt 25%-® * When the Son 
of Man shall come in his clory, and all the angels 
with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory: 
and before him shall be gathered all the nations ; 
and he shall separate them one from anotlier, as 
the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats.’ 

As to the ¢ime of the Advent we have conflict- 
ing evidence. Mk 91] and parallels represent it 
as within the lifetime of the disciples. There is 
nothing in the context leading us to discriminate 
two Advents, as has sometimes been done. The 
game is true of Mt 1055, Inreferring to the terrible 
persecutions which are to come upon the disciples 
(ef. Lk 177"), He declares that they shall not make 
the circuit of the cities of Israel in their flight 
before the Son of Man come. On the other hand, 
Ac 17, which seems to take the place in Lk of 
Mt 24% Mk 13”, makes the time of the Advent 
unknown. Lk represents the parable of the 
penne as spoken to those who supposed that the 

ingdon would immediately ΟΣ {Πύϑ ιν wf, [2° 
‘my Lord delayeth,’ ete.). In Mt 26% the coming, 
which in Mk (14%) seems to be a single event, is 
transformed after the analogy of the Fourth 
Gospel into a continuous process, beginning im- 
mediately after Christ’s death. The two points 
continually emphasized are (1) the necessity of 
watchfulness, since the hour of the Paronsia is 
uncertain (so the parables of the servants, Mk 
13-37, Mt 24°, Lik 1957-35, ef, Lk 21¥* the day 
coming ‘suddenly as a snare’; of the goodman 
taken unaware by the thief, Mt 24%: “4, Lk 1239. αὐ, 
of the virgins, Mt 25'*", cf. Lk 12°; the reference 
to the days of Lot and of Noah, Lk 17%-%), (2 
The necessity for faithfulness, since, though the 
Lord seem to delay, He will surely come and reward 
His servants according to their works (Mt 244-5), 
Lk 12", and the parable of the talents Mt 25'+-%, 
and the pounds Lk 19.157. ef. Lk 18° “When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?’). 

It thus -appears that the Synopties represent 
Jesus as predicting Ilis own return, now within 
lis own generation, now after an indefinite future. 


This return is to be preceded by great trials, which | 


none but the faithful shall be able to endure. The 
return itself 1s pictured as a glorious coming on 
the clouds to punish evil-doers, to reward the 


saints, and to establish that kingdom predicted 
from the foundation of the world. This coming is 
by Christ Himself associated with the end of the 
age and the day of final judgment, which is repre- 
sented, now, after the fashion of OT, as a destrue- 
tion of all the enemies of the Messiah before His 
face ; now, as in the great judgment-scene in Mt, 
as aformal process in a law court in which all the 
nations are assembled to receive the sentence of 
the judge. For the disciples it introduces the time 
of their redemption (Lk 9158), a period of joy and 
glad communion with Christ, set forth now by the 
figure of the marriage feast, in which the Master 
Himself ministers to His faithful servants, now by 
that of the kingdom in which the disciples enjoy 
special honours, sitting upon thrones and judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Those interpreters like Wendt, Weiffenbach, 
etc., who regard the Apocalypse of Jesus as of 
Jewish-Christian origin, explain the other Apoca- 
lyptic features in the Synoptic doctrine as due toa 
sunilar source. Those who refuse to take this 
view are obliged either (1) to explain away those 
passages which predict an Advent within the 
generation then living; or (2) preserving the con- 
nexion to regard Jesus as actually predicting 
during the lives of men then living a visible 
advent in the clouds—a prediction which was not 
fulfilled; or (3) to understand the language of 
Jesus symbolically as the prediction, in language 
taken partly from O'T, partly from the Apocalypses 
of the time, of an advent which, while seemingly 
external and catastrophic, is really to be under- 
stood after the analogy of Mt 26%, Rev 25-16 3% 1 
and Jn 1455 as spiritual and continuous. 

ii. THE PAROUSIA IN ACTS, THE EPISTLES, AND 
REVELATION.—Tlie expectation of a speedy Advent 
of Christ to establish the Messianic kingdom is 
one of the most prominent features of the apostolic 
hope. It is a part of the gospel of St. Paul no 
less truly than of that of the Jewish Christians. 
As in the Synoptics, it is ordinarily associated 
with the judgment at the end of the age, the only 
certain exception being Revelation, which distin- 
guishes a preliminary from the final judgment, 
associating the former, which, after OT analogy, 
it conceives as a battle-scene, with the Advent 
of Christ, and inserting between this and the final 
judgment a millennial kingdom of 1000 years. 
Cf. MILLENNIUM, Thus the first chapter of Acts 
begins with the prediction of the angels to the 
weeping disciples that ‘this Jesus... shall so 
come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven’ (1). Accordingly we find St. Peter re- 
garding the gift of the Spimt at Pentecost as a 
sign of that impending Day of J” to which OT 
prophecy looks forward (259), and urging the Jews 
to pray that God may send the Christ whom He 
hath appointed, even Jesus, whom the heavens 
inust receive until the time of the restoration of 
all things (31), To Cornelius he _ preaches 
Christ as the judge of quick and dead (10%); while 
St. Paul warns the Athenians to repent, inasmuch 
as God ‘hath appointed a day in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by the man 
whom he hath ordained’ (17%; οἵ, 24°, the resur- 
rection of just and unjust). Equally explicit is 
the testimony of the Epistles. St. James urges 
patience until the coming of the Lord, and warns 
Christians not to judge one another, since ‘the 
judge standeth before the doors’ (57°). St. Peter 
regards the present tribulations of Christians as 
the beginning of that judgment which is presently 
to overtake ‘the ungodly and the sinner’ (1 P 
417.18) and the preceding context (ν, 15) shows that 
refcrence 1s had to the Varousia. St. Paul, while 
in certain passages associating the final judgment 
directly with God (so Ro 118 227, and especially 
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vv.>'® ‘the day of wrath and of the revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, who will render to 
every man according to his works’; cf. He 10” 12%, 
Rev 20"), elsewhere explicitly connects the judg- 
ment with Christ (so Io 2 ‘the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men according to my 
gospel, by Jesus Christ’; 2 Co 5! ‘ the judgment- 
seat of Christ’; 2 Th 18, 2 Ti 4! ‘Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and thedead’). At this 
judgment not only must Christians themselves be 
tested to see whether their work shall abide (1 Co 
33), but they themselves shall take part as judges 
in the great world assize, which includes even the 
angels (1 Co 6°). 

But although the Parousia is thus associated 
with the judgment, it is not upon this aspect of 
Christ’s return that the Epistles lay the most 
stress. The Advent is to introduce that salvation 
which is the end of their faith (1 P 17°; cf. Ro 
13", He 9°); that redemption for which they were 
sealed (Eph 4°; οἱ, 114, Ro 8%). Then shall be 
established ‘the eternal kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ’ (2 P 1"; cf. 9. ΤῊ 15, 2 Ti 438, 
Ja, 25). Then shall appear that heavenly Jerusalem 
in which there shall be no more sin and sorrow 
(Rev 21°4-, Itis true that Revelation postpones the 
appearance of the heavenly Jerusalem till after 
the Millennium, but the conception itself is found 
in other books which show no trace of millen- 
arianism, 6.0. Gal 4°, He 127%). Then shall be re- 
vealed the glory of Christ (1 P 418, ef. Tit 2"); and 
His followers, renewed in body (1 Th 5%, Ph 3 2, 
Ro 8%), soul (1 Th 5%), and spirit (1 Th 57%, 1 Co 
58-6), shall be manifested with Him in glory (Col 34, 
2 Th 110), and rejoice in the vision and ikeness of 
Christ (Ph 37, 1 Jn 32). Then shall they receive 
that inheritance incorruptible and undetiled and 
that fadeth not away, which, during this present 

eriod of tribulation, is reserved for them in 
neaven (1 P 13 οἱ, Eph 114); that rest for which 
now they vainly long (2 Th 1’); that crown of life 
which the Lord has promised to all who love His 
appearing (2 Ti 4°, cf. 1 Co 9%, Ja 1). This is the 
Day of Visitation (1 P 212), that consummation for 
which the whole creation, now groaning In pain, 
longs and cries, the revelation of the children of 
God in the liberty of that glory when all sin shall 
have ceased, and the bondage of corruption have 
been done away (Ro §?!- 22), 

To the emphasis which St. Paul lays upon the 
Parousia as introducing the kingdom of glory is 
doubtless to be attributed the fact that he speaks 
only of a resurrection of believers (1 Th 4", Ph 34, 
1 Co 15%). From this fact many have concluded 
that St. Paul was a chiliast, distinguishing, hke 
Revelation, between the first resurrection intro- 
ducing the millennial kingdom and the final re- 
surrection of all men before the last judgment. 
In favour of this view is quoted 1 Co 15**- 24, where 
St. Paul distinguishes between the resurrection 
of believers and the end when Christ shall deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father, Ci. MILLENNIUM. 
But, apart from possible exegetical objections 
(Salmond, pp. 520ff., 5611f.), this view not only 
ignores those passages in which St. Paul seems 
to associate the final judgment with the Parousia 
(e.g. Ro 216, cf. Pfleiderer, Paulinismus?, p. 280 f.), 
but also fails to account for the admitted fact 
that St. Paul nowhere speaks of a higher glory 
to follow that of the Messianic kingdom. 

As to the manner of the Advent, with the ex- 
ception of the Apocalyptic passages, 2 Th 2°, Rev 19, 


which follow the warlike imagery of the OT, it is | 
represented, as in the Synoptic Gospels, as a coming | 


on the clouds of heaven (Rev 17, Ac1™, 1 Th 4! 1%), 


himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first. Then we that are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught up in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air. And so shall we be 
ever with the Lord’; cf. 1 Co 15°. This coming 
is further associated with a renewal of nature 
(Ro 871, 1 Co 731; cf. Ac 321, Rev 211), after the 
fashion of Is 65", a transformation which 2 P 
represents as a great world conflagration in which 
all the present elements shall be dissolved and 
melt away in fervent heat (319, cf. He 12”). 

As to the éime of the Advent, it is near (Ja 5°, 
1 P 47, He 10", Rev 22’, Ro 138", 1 Co 7”). ‘The 
Lord is at hand’ (Ph 45), ‘Yet a little while, and 
he that cometh will come, and will not tarry’ (He 
10°”), St. Paul expects His arrival within his own 
lifetime (1 Th 415, 1 Co 155+), Yet the exact time 
is unknown (1 Th 5°, 1 Ti 65), There are certain 
preliminary signs which must be accomplished (the 
destruction of Antichrist, 2 Th 2°; the conversion 
of Israel, Ro 11 78; ef. Eph 1! ‘a dispensation of 
the fulness of the times’). It is with these pre- 
liminary signs (the things shortly to come to pass, 
11) that Revelation chiefly deals. The coming to 
which the seer looks forward most vividly is not 
the Advent of the Last Day, but the impending 
judgment which awaits unfaithful Christians (Rev 
Q5- 16 33-11), When the day comes οἷν will be as a 
thief in the night (1 Th 57, 2 P 3"). Hence there 
is need of patience (Ja 5"), and of watchfulness 
(1 Th 58). Even in St. Paul’s day there were those 
who doubted the resurrection (1 Co 15"; cf. 2 Ti 
gi7.18), In the later books such doubt has become 
common. 2 Peter speaks of mockers who ask, 
‘Where is the promise of his coming? For from 
the day the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation,’ and 
answers their objection by reminding them that 
one day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. ‘The Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise, as some count slack- 
ness, but is long-suffering to you-ward, not wishing 
that any should perish’ (35:8), 

From this brief survey the importance of the 
Parousia in the apostolic thought has been made 
manifest. Especially significant in this connexion 
is the teaching of St. Paul. The Christian to St. 
Paul is indeed already a spiritual man (Ro 8* }), 
and as such a new creature (2 Co 5”), Even in 
this life he rejoices in the peace of Christ (Ro 15%), 
and sits with Him in heavenly places (Eph 25, cf. 
He 6°). But his full salvation hes in the future, 
in that completed kingdom to which his thought 
continually turns (see SALVATION). Entrance to 
this kingdom is the goal of all his endeavour (Ph 
34-14), By the hope of it he is sustained when all 
seems darkest. Without it he would be of all men 
the most pitiable (1 Co 15%). Thus the entire 
thought of St. Paul is dominated by the expec- 
tation of the speedy coming of Christ. This 
expectation he finds expressed in the frequent cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, which shows forth the 
death of Christ ‘ until he come’ (1Co 11”). It gives 
character to his ethics, leading him to desire for 
himself and for his disciples freedom from those 
family cares which may render their service less 
efficient during that short time which remains 
before the coming of the Lord (1 Co 7). It is ever 
present in his prayers, whether, in his fear lest he 
himself fail to reach the goal, he commit himself 
to Him who is able to keep that which he has 
entrusted to Him against that day (2 T1 115), or, in 
his fatherly anxiety for those converts who are to 


accompanied by hosts of angels, to gather His | be his glory and crown at the Parousia (2 Co 1"), 


saints living and dead into His heavenly kingdom. 


The fullest account is 1 Th 4 ‘For the Lord ! 


he prays that the good work begun in them may 
be perfected unto the day of Jesus Christ (Ph 15). 
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This sense of the nearness of the time leads to 
& passing over in St. Paul’s thought of the period 
between death and the Advent. The middle state, 
when referred to, is described as a sleep (1 Th 4", 
1 Co 1539. δὴ, from which the disciples of Christ 
shall awake to share the gladness and triumph of 
the Parousia. This is not, indeed, always the case. 
In eertain important passages (2 Co δ᾽", Ph 1?) *4) 
we find St. Paul’s thought passing over into that 
mysterious region, and expressing the hope of a 
communion with Christ which nothing can disturb, 
not even death before the Parousia. LHspecially 
significant in this connexion is 2 Co 5!*, where St. 
Paul associates this hope with the possession of a 
new body to be put on at death. In this much- 
discussed passage some interpreters find evidence 
of a departure from St. Paul’s earlier views of the 
future—a departure to be accounted for only on the 
ground of experiences which have led him to revise 
his former expectation of himself living to witness 
the Parousia, and hence have brought into the 
foreground of his thinking the life immediately 
after death. Hence they attribute to it great 
historie significance, as marking the transition 
between St. Paul’s own earlier thinking and that 
type of doctrine represented in the Fourth Gospel. 
See especially Schmiedel, Hdcomm. ii. pt. i. pp. 
200-202. Cf. also art. RESURRECTION. 

111, THE PAROUSIA IN THE FouRTH GOSPEL.— 
With the Fourth Gospel, we find ourselves trans- 
ported into a different atmosphere. 'The Coming at 
the Last Day is not, indeed, denied (cf. 539 6% 21%, 
1 Jn 2%, possibly also 14°; cf. Stevens, Joh. Theol. 
p. 333), but it is no longer the centre of interest. 
Lhe coming on which Jesus lays most stress in 
His farewell words to His disciples is not His 
judicial coming at the end of the age, but His 
personal Advent to His disciples, whether physical 
at His resurrection or spiritual in the gift of the 
Paraclete (Jn 148%), This fact is the more 
significant, because these discourses take the 
place in the Fourth Gospel of the ‘ Apocalypse’ 
of the Synopties with its prediction of the Parousia 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. The Day to 
which reference is repeatedly made in these dis- 
eourses (14% 167) ig not the ‘Last Day’ of the 
judgment, but the gospel dispensation. So of the 
allied conceptions, the resurrection and the judg- 
ment. ‘The resurrection at the Last Day is not 
denied, but it is not upon this that Jesus lays the 
most stress, but rather upon that present resur- 
rection which introduces a, man here and now into 
the life which shall never end. ‘I know,’ says 
Martha, ‘that [my brother] shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day.’ Jesus answers, “1 
am the resurrection and the life. He that be- 
lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall helive: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never 
die’ (117°; cf. the passages which speak of 
eternal life as a present possession, ¢.g. 6°4 174), 
So of the judgement of which Christ is the agent. 
While its decisions are not finally disclosed till 
the last day, they are being passed upon men here 
andnow. ‘ He that believeth not hath been judged 
already’ (318). This emphasis on present spiritual 
life is not, indeed, peculiar to St. John. We have 
found it already in St. Paul, who no less than St. 
John has the doctrine of a spiritual resurrection. 
But with St. Paul the chief stress falls on the 
future, with St. John on the present. This change 
of emphasis, while no doubt chiefly due to the 
mystic tone which pervades the entire Gospel, 
may be partly explained by the changed con- 
ditions under which it was composed. St. Paul 
and his generation have passed away. The period 
between death and the last, day looms ever larger, 
as an increasing company of believers pass over 
into the unseen world. The Church is firmly estab- 


lished as an institution in the world, and looks 
forward to a period of continued existence. The 
Antichrist to be feared is no longer external but 
internal ; not a hostile power to appear at the end 
of the ages, but those false teachers who are 
already working in the Church (1 Jn 2%), It is 
natural, then, that ehief stress should be laid on 
present communion with Christ —a communion 
not only real and precious here, but continuing 
unbroken in the life immediately after death. In 
such a theology the Parousia is no longer, as with 
the Synoptics, the centre of interest. Instead of a 
sudden catastrophe, introducing the disciples into 
a new order of existence, we have a gradual pro- 
cess, of which the ‘ Last Day’ is only the final 
consummation. Cf. Holtzmann, Hdcomm. iv. 177. 

We have thus completed our survey of the NT 
material, and we find that it presents us with two 
distinct types of thought. To the one, represented 
most fully in the ‘Apocalypse’ of the Synoptics 
and the earlier Epistles of St. Paul, but present 
also in most of the other books, the Parousia is 
conccived after the analogy of the contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypses as a great catastrophe, bring- 
ing to a conclusion the present order of the 
universe, and introducing the new age in which 
alone the Kingdom of God can be realized. ‘To the 
other, represented most fully in the Fourth Gospel, 
but having points of contact in Revelation, in 
such Synoptic passages as Mt 26° 18°, and in the 
Pauline doctrine of the present union of the be- 
liever with Christ, the Parousia is rather the com- 
pletion of an order of things which is already 
existing, than the beginning of one which is new. 
The question naturally presents itself as to which 
of these two types most fairly represents the teachi- 
ing of our Lord? Are we to think of Him (with 
Holtzmann and others) as sharing the common 
expectation of the early disciples of a visible 
Advent in glory within the first generation? And 
does the Fourth Gospel represent the fading out 
of this early expectation, in view of later experi- 
ences? Or is the very opposite the truth? And 
is it the fact (as E. Haupt contends) that the 
Fourth Gospel presents us with the true eschato- 
logy of Jesus—a teaching which, because of its 
depth and originality, the disciples were able only 
gradually to appreliend? It is perhaps not pos- 
sible to answer this question from a study of the 
eschatological passages alone. The view taken 
must be determined in part by considerations 
drawn from Jesus’ teaching as a whole. Here, 
as elsewhere, our Lord’s doctrine of the kingdom 
is fundamental. Those who give the phrase a 
purely eschatological meaning, and minimize 
Jesus’ teaching concerning the present Kingdom 
(e.g. J. Weiss), will naturally interpret the passages 
concerning the Parousia after the analogy of their 
Jewish parallels. Those, on the other hand, who 
see in Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom something 
radically new, and who find this newness in His 
assurance that the Messianic Kingdom is already 
present in the little company of believers who 
accept His gospel, will favour a spiritual inter- 
pretation. Faced with a difficulty on either side, 
it will seem to them easier to account for those 
passages which are inconsistent with such an 
interpretation as due to an imperfect apprelen- 
sion by the disciples of the Master's meaning, 
than to believe that He, who in all other respects 
possessed an insight so much clearer than His con- 
tem poraries, should, in the matter of eschatolog 
alone, have had nothing new to contribute. 

iv. THE PAROUSIA IN THE LATER CHURCH — 
No doctrine was more prominent in the early 
Chureh than that of the Parousia. It was the 
ercat hope by which the Christians were sup- 


|! ported under the persecution and contempt which 
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were so frequently their lot. It meets us not only 
aniong the Jewish Christians, with whose expecta- 
tion of a conquering Messiah it was naturally in 
accord, but among the Gentile Christians as well. 
In many cases, as in the Canonical Apocalypse, it 
is associated with the hope of a Millennial King- 
dom, preceding the final judgment—a Kingdom 
conceived now carnally (Papias), now spiritually 
(Barnabas). See MILLENNIUM. In others, as in 
inost of the NT books, it is associated with 
the final judgment, and regarded as introducing 
the world to come. By Marcion and the Gnostics 
it was rejected as part of the Jewish corrup- 
tion of the gospel. The Montanists preached a 
speedy Advent, and looked for the setting up of 
a Millennial Kingdom at Vepuza. The extrava- 
gances of their doctrine, together with the grow- 
ing strength and self-consciousness of the Church, 
led to a gradual shifting of empliasis to other 
doctrines, ‘Tertullian, Irenzeus, and Hippolytus 
still look for a speedy Advent; but with the 
Alexandrine Fathers we enter a new circle of 
thought. As in the Fourth Gospel, the Parousia 
is not denied, but another set of conceptions is 
placed in the foreground. With Augustine’s 
identification of the Millennium with the period 
of the Church militant, the Second Advent is post- 
poned to a distant future, and the way prepared 
for that view of eschatology which has been on 
the whole controlling ever since. 

Into the history of modern interpretation we 
cannot enter. We may distinguish four different 
positions, each of which has its advocates—(1) It 
is possible with Marcion and the Gnosties to re- 
gard the hope of the Parousia as a remnant of 
Judaism, useful indeed in supporting the faith 
of the disciples in the trying days of the begin- 
nings, but without foundation in fact, and so 
destined to give place in time to a higher and 
purer set of conceptions. But this involves the 
assumption of a mistake not only on the part of 
the apostles, but on that of Jesus Himself, since it 
seems impossible to deny not only that Jesus pre- 
dicted His own return, but that this expectation 
was an important element in His Messianic con- 
sciousness. (2) It is possible, with Augustine and 
the majority of theologians since his day, to regard 
the Parousia as a literal coming on the clouds to 
judgment, but to postpone this coming to an in- 
definite future, concentrating attention in the 
meantime upon the life immediately after death. 
But this does violence to those passages, both in 
the apostolic teacling and in that of Jesus, which 
ΤᾺ νῶν the Parousia within the generation then 
iving. (3) Itis possible, with Russell, to identify 
the Paronsia with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and so to regard it as past. But this is open tothe 
objection that the present condition of the Church 
does not correspond to that glorious state to which 
the NT writers look forward. (4) It is possible, 
finally, following the suggestion of the Fourth 
Gospel, to regard the Parousia rather as a dispen- 
sation than as a single event, beginning with the 
spiritnal Advent by the risen Jesus, and con- 
tinuing on through all the intermediate experi- 
ences of the Church until that ‘ Last Day’ when 
the work of salvation shall be fully accomplished, 
and the kingdoms of the world shall have beconic 
the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ. See 
also MAN OF SIN, MILLENNIUM, and PAUL, p. 729 f. 

LITERATURE.—The art. ‘Second Advent’ in Kitto’s Bibi. Cyel. 
i. p. 75, which gives references to the older Eng. literature ; 
Warren, The Porowsia ; Russell, The Parousia ; Salmond, The 
Christion Doetrine of Immortality; Beet, The Last Things: 
Terry, Biblical A pocalyptics ; Dieckmann, Die Parousie Christi 
(1898); Schmoller, Die Lehre von Reiehe Gottes in d. Sehr. 
des NT (1891); and the appropriate sections in the Biblical 
Theologies of Weiss, Beyschlag, Holtzmann, and Stevens.—For 


the doctrine of Jesus, consult Weiffenbach, Der Wiederkunfts- 
gedunke Jesu, where the older critical literature is fully given ; 
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Baldensperger, Das Selbsthewusstsein Jesu, Ὁ. 193 ff. ; Wendt, 
Die Lehre Jesu, ii. Ὁ. 543 ff. [Eng. tr, ii. pp. 265-807}; Bruce, 
The Kingdom of God, p. 273 ff.; Briggs, The Messiah of the 
Gospels, esp. pp. 132-165; Schwarzkoptf, Weissagungen Jesu ; 
E. Hanpt, Die esehatologischen Aussayen Jesu (1895) ; Punjer, 
‘Die Wiederkunftsreden Jesu’ (Zw7h, 1878); J. Weiss, Die 
Predigt Jesu vom Retche Gottes, also SK, 1892, p. 246 ff. ; 
Jiilicher, Die Gleiehnisreden Jesu; Gould, Comm. on Mark, 
p. 240 ff.—For the teaching of St. Paul, cf. Pfleiderer, Paul- 
inismus2, p. 274 ff.; Kabisch, Die Eschatologie des Panslus, 
p. 228 ff.; Briggs, Mfessiah of the Apostles; Stevens, The 
Pauline Theology, Ὁ. 339 fi.—For the teaching of St. John, 
cf, Stevens, The Johannine Theology, p. 3291f.; Holtzmann, 
Neutestamentliehe Theologic, ii. p. 611 ff. Much information 
may be obtained also from the special notes on eschatology in 
Holtzmann, Hdeomn. (6.4. ii. p. 200 ff., iv. p. 177). See also the 
literature given under MILLENNIUM, 


W. ADAMS BROWN. 
PARSHANDATHA (sxnaw7D ; Φαρσάν, Φαρσανεστάν). 
—The eldest of the sons of Haman, put to death 
by the Jews in Shushan (Est 9%). Jor the ety- 
mology Benfey suggests Pers. fragna-data =‘ given 
by prayer.’ 


PARTHIANS (Πάρθοι: Vulg. Parthi). — This 
nationality is mentioned only in Ac 2°, in which 
passage the descendants of Jews that had settled 
in Parthia and afterwards returned to Jerusalem 
are clearly intended (see v.5), The Parthians in- 
habited a mountainous district, situated south of 
the Caspian Sea, having on its north Hyrcania, 
on its south Carmania, on its west Media, and 
on its east Ariana. Justin (bk. xli.) describes 
them as Scythian exiles, the word Parthian 
meaning ‘refugee’ in their language. The tract 
where they located themselves is a very fertile 
one, and is watered by a number of small streams 
that flow down from the mountains, liable to 
sudden and violent floods on the melting of the 
snow thereon, but of exceedingly small volume 
in summer-time. The principal mountains were 
the Labus or Labutas (identified with the Sobod 
Koh), the Parachoathras (Elburz), and the Masdor- 
anus. It was divided into several districts, of 
which Camisene on the north, Parthyene on the 
south-west of Camisene, Choarene on the west, 
Apavarticene on the south, and Tabiene along the 
borders of Carmania Deserta, were the principal. 
From the second of these divisions, Parthyene, the 
country is regarded as having received its name. 
In ancient times it was, to all appearance, much 
more densely populated than now, as, according 
to Fraser (ixhorassan, Ὁ. 245), the tract contains 
the ruins of many large and apparently handsome 
cities; and Ptolemy relates that it had 25 large 
towns. The capital of the district was Hleca- 
tompylos, and Darius Ilystaspis (Behistun In- 
scription) refers to two other cities—Vispauzatis, 
where a battle took place, and Patigrabana. 

It is doubtful whether any credence can be 
given to the various stories of the origin of the 
Parthians. Moses of Chorene calls them descend- 
ants of Abraham by Keturah, and John of Malala 
agrees with Strabo (xi. 9, sec. 2), Arrian (Fr. 1), 
and Justin (xli. 1-4), in regarding them as Scythians 
brought by Sesostris from Scythia when he re- 
turned from that country and settled in a district 
of Persia. The first authentic information about 
them, however, is given by Darius Hystaspis, who 
speaks of them as inhabiting the tract with which 
they are generally associated. Wowever faithful 
they may have been to their suzerain in the cen- 
turics preceding the rule of the great Persian, on 
the accession of Darius they evidently joined 
with the Hyreanians in support of the pretender 
Fravartis. Darius’ father, Hystaspes, went against 
them with those who were faithful to his son’s 
cause, and defeated the allicd army of the rebels 
at Vispauzatis, on the 22nd of the month Viyakhna. 
To all appearance, however, the Parthians and 
Hyreanians were far from being beaten, and 
Hystaspes was in want of reinforcements. Darius 
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therefore at once sent to him an army of Persians 
from Raga. With these Hystaspes once more 
took the field against the allies, and a second battle 
was fought at Patigrabana, on the Ist of Garma- 
pada, the result being a second victory for the 
Persians. ‘Thereafter,’ says Darius, ‘was the land 
mine. This did I in Parthia.’ 

According to Herodotus (iii. 93), the Parthians 
were in the 16th satrapy of the Persian empire as 
divided by Darius, and they had along with them 
the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, and the Areians. 
This united province had to pay to the royal trea- 
sury a sum of 300 talents of silver. In the war of 
Xerxes against the Greeks, according to Herodotus 
(vil. 66), the Parthians were in the same division 
as the Bactrians, and had the same commander as 
the Chorasmians. To all appearance they remained 
faithful to the Persians to the end, serving with 
them at Arbela against Alexander, to whom, how- 
ever, they made but a feeble resistance when he 
passed through their country on his way to Bactria 
(Arr. Lap. Alex. iii. 8). 

After the death of Alexander they formed part 
of the domain of the Seleucid, but revolted 
about B.C. 256, under Arsaces, who founded the 
native dynasty known as the Arsacide. This 
dynasty contained no fewer than thirty-one kings, 
and lasted from about B.c. 248 until about A.D. 226, 
when Sassan founded upon its ruins the dynasty of 
the Sassanid. The family of the Arsacida, 
however, continued to exist in Armenia as an inde- 
pendent dynasty. 

Having founded the empire of the Parthians, 
which was to overshadow that of the Romans, 
Arsaces devoted himself to the development of his 
kingdom, and founded, in the mountain Zapaor- 
tenon, the eity of Dara. His son Tiridates is 
supposed to have defeated Seleucus. Assaces ITT. 
(Artabanus I.) came into conflict with Antiochus ΤΠ, 
Arsaces V. (Phraates I.) subdued the Mardi, and, 
notwithstanding that he had many sons, following 
an old Persian custom, he left his throne to his 
orother Arsaces VI. (Mithridates 1., B.c. 164-139). 
This king is renowned as having greatly extended 
the limits of his kingdom. Having subdued the 
Medes, the Elymeans, the Persians, and the 
Bactrians, he enlarged his dominions into India, 
beyond the conquests of Alexander. 116 also over- 
came the king of Syria, and added Babylonia and 
Mesopotauna to his empire, which now had the 
Ganges as its eastern and the Euphrates as its 
western boundary. Other great rulers down to 
the Christian cra are the 7th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of the name (Phraates 11,, Mithridates IL, 
Phraates 11, Mithridates 11Π., Orodes 1., and 
Phraates Iv.). Additional accounts of the earlier 
rulers will probably be obtained from the astro- 
nomical tablets of Babylonia, which often give 
details of historical events, the material for dates, 
and the names of distinguished personages with 
their doings. 

In the end the Parthians possessed the rule of 
the greater part of Western Asia, from India to 
the Tigris, and from Chorasmia to the shores of the 
Indian Occan. Their long wars with the Romans 
are well known, and their peculiar method of 
fishting enabled them to make a more successful 
resistance to the advance of the Roman armies 
than any other Hastern race. The greater and 
more organized power at last gained the upper 
hand, however, and Arsaces Xv. (Phraates IV.), 
who reigned from T.c. 57 to A.D. 13, delivered to 
Augustus lis five sons, with their wives and chil- 
dren, who were all sent to Rome. Arsaces XIX, 
(Artabanns 111.}, who began to reign in A.D. 16, 
was the ruler of the conntry at the period referred 
to in Ac 2®, fe had a chequered career, and came 


into conflict with the Romans, who set up other ! 
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members of his family in opposition to him. 
Though twice obliged to quit his kingdom, he was 
twice recalled, and was succeeded, in A.D. 438, by 
his son Gotarzes. The subjection of the country 
was continued by Trajan, Antoninus, and Cara- 
calla; and the new Sassanian native dynasty of 
Persia, under the command of Artaxerxes I., son of 
its founder, put an end to Parthian rule A.D. 226. 
Like the Boers in 8, Africa, the Parthians early 
learned the importance of accurate shooting, and 
they became celebrated in the use of the bow, 
which was apparently their chief weapon. It is 
also noteworthy that they were good horsemen; 
and these two facts enabled them, hke their more 
modern imitators, to harass their opponents and 
cause them loss. It was apparently on account of 
this that they were enabled to retrieve, in the reign 
of Hadrian, losses that they had suffered under 
Trajan. The fact that they were all mounted 
gave them an enormous advantage in the matter 
of mobility, which is now recognized as an all- 
important feature in operations in the field of 
battle. Indeed, the Roman writers of the period of 
the defeat and destruction of Crassus near Carrhie 
(Haran), attribute to them great military prowess, 
for which they became renowned. ἄνθη whilst 
their horses were going at full speed, they shot 
their arrows with wonderful precision, thus prevent- 
ing an enemy from following them in their flight. 
In art and civilization they were inferior to the 
Persians and the Greeks, whose heirs, in a sense, 
they were. Notwithstanding this, however, their 
decorative designs sometimes possess a simple 
excellence of their own that reminds one of similar 
designs of the Greeks, by whom, indeed, they 
must have been greatly intluenced, as is indicated 
by the figures on the arch at Takht-i-bostan, by 
the designs on the reverses of their coins, and by 
the fact that the inscriptions on the last are in the 
Greek language. They would thus seem to have 
adopted a gloss from that nation whom they con- 
quered. That they were not a Hterary people 
may be gathered from the circumstance that their 
language is still practically unknown to us, the 
Parthians having produced no literature that could 
preserve it. Nevertheless, it is at least probable 
that they were not so regardless of literature as 
they have been thought, for Justin states that 
Mithridates 1., having conquered several nations, 
gathered from every one of them whatsoever he 
found best in its constitution, and framed from 
the whole a body of most excellent laws for the 
government of his empire. If this be true, he must 
have been one of the wisest rulers of his time. 
Among the cities founded by the Partlian dynasty, 
Dara has already been mentioned, and the fonnda- 
tion of Ctesiphon is also attributed to them 
(Ammianus, xxiii. 6). This city is described by 
Strabo as the winter residence of the Parthian 
kings (Δ ρὶξ. xi. 32). Its ruins are even now the 
wonder of the beholder. f. ἃ. PINCHES. 


PARTICULAR, PARTICULARLY.—1Co 12” 
‘Ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular’ (μέλη ἐκ μέρους, KV ‘severally members 
thereof,’ RVm ‘members cach in his part’); Eph 
5% ‘Let every one of you in particular so love his 
wife even as himself’ (καὶ ὑμεῖς of καθ᾽ ἕνα, ἕκαστος 
τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα οὕτως ἀγαπάτω ws ἑαυτόν RV 
‘Do ye also severally love each one his own wife 
even as himself’). HV has given the mod. equiva- 
lent of the phrase ‘in particular’ which is found 
in those places only. So Melvill, Diary, p. 308, 
‘The King. . . calling the Magistrats and certean 
of the ring-laders, ordeamt them to be tryed, in 
particular, be the LBarones, and gentilmen of the 
countrey about St. Androis.’ The subst. is used 
in 2 Mac in the sense of detail, 2° ‘To be curious 
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in particulars belongeth to the first author of the 


story’ (év τοῖς κατὰ μέρος) ; 11° ‘Of the particulars 
. . . tocommune with you’ (ὑπὲρ τούτων κατὰ μέρος, 
RY ‘in detail’). Cf. Shaks. J Henry JV. τι. iv. 
414-‘Examine me upon the particulars of my 
life’; and 11 Henry LV, Iv. 11. 36— 
‘Isent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief.’ 

‘Particularly’ has the same meaning as ‘in par- 
ticular.’ It occurs in Ac 21 ‘He declared par- 
ticularly what things God had wrought’ (ἐξηγεῖτο 
καθ᾽ ὃν ἕκαστον ὧν ἐποίησεν ὁ θεός: RV ‘He rehearsed 
one by one the things’); and He 9° ‘Of which we 
cannot now speak particularly’ (κατὰ μέρος, RV 
‘severally’). So Knox, Hist. 115—‘ This present 
Writ is to make answer particularlie to everie 
Article.’ 

The adj. is used in the first Prol. to Sirach, ‘It 
(Sirach] containeth. .. certain particular ancient 
godly stories of men that pleased God’ (μέρικάς 
Twas παλαιὰς θεοφιλεῖς icroplas), where the meaning 
is evidently ‘special’ (Vulg. peculiares), as in 
Bunyan, Holy War, p. 142, *Then did Emmanuel 
address himself in a particular Speech to the Towns- 
men themselves.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PARTRIDGE (xe 1p, Zore’).—This word occurs but 
twice in OT, 1S 267° (where the LXX tr. it νυκτι- 
κόραξ) and Jer 1711] (πέρδιξ) In both the Vulg. 
gives perdix. That kore’ is not an owl (νυκτικόραξ) 
is evident from the context of the passages in 
which this Gr. word is tr4 ‘owl.’ On the other 


hand, Caccabis chukar, C. R. Gray, the red-legged. 


partridge, or Ammoperdix Heyi, Temm., the sand 
partridge, would suit exactly the comparison 
which David makes between himself and the s6r@’. 
As regards the passage in Jeremiah, the best ex- 
planation is to view the act of the partridge there 
alluded to as founded upon a popular belief as to its 
habits rather than upon strict fact. Lochart quotes 
such a belief (ii. 85) from Damir, who says that ‘ it 
is of the nature of the partridge to come to the 
nests of its congeners, and take their eggs and 
incubate them; but when the chicks come to fly 
they return to the mothers which laid their eggs.’ 
There are numerous instances in the bible of the 
adoption of popular beliefs and their use to point 
a moral. Such have been adduced in articles on 
the ostrich, goat, owl, night-monster, leviathan, 
satyr, horseleech, etc. The proper name ‘En- 
hakkoré’ (Jg 15) means ‘ spring of the partridge.’ 

Caccabis chukar is a gallinaceous bird, the male 
with a drab coat, beautifully mottled with cres- 
centic markings of white and black beneath, red 
legs, and a white throat. Ammoperdix Heyi is a 
little smaller. The plumage of the male is sandy 
buff, washed with dark grey on the crown and 
cheeks, pencilled and barred beneath with brown, 
with a strip of white behind the eyes, an orange 
beak, and olive-yellow legs. Both species inhabit 
the most retired situations they can find, prefer- 
ring rocky hillsides clothed with shrubs and tufted 
prass. Οὐ, chukar ismuch more widely disseminated 
than its relative. It is found most abundantly in 
the middle and upper regions of Lebanon and 
Antilebanon. It is also very abundant in the 
mountains of the Syrian desert, often many miles 
away from water. The Arabs of that region say 
that it doesnot drink. Thesand partridge is found 
only in the Dead Sea and Jordan Valleys. Both 
species, but especially the latter, will run a con- 
siderable distance rather than take to wing. A 
hen with chicks will almost allow herself to be 
caught in her anxiety to lead them out of danger. 
The present writer once dismounted and caught 
two chicks out of a brood which the hen was 
luring away. She waited near by until he had 
satisfied his curiosity by examining the fluffy 


creatures, and, when he released them, ran to meet 
then, and evinced the greatest satisfaction as she 
led them to the rest of her brood, and got them 
all out of sight as soon as possible. Red-legged 
partridges are hunted by means of tame decoys 
(Sir 11°), which call the wild birds. The 
sportsman shoots them from an ambush. Some- 
times wheat is scattered near the decoy, and 
large numbers of wild birds settle down to eat it, 
and numbers are killed by a single shot. Tris, 
however, is considered quite unsportsmanlike 
by the better class of natives. The partridge is 
also hunted by faleonry. The red-legged species 
is easily tamed, and becomes very affectionate and 
confiding towards his owner. G. E. Post. 


PARUAH (ns; B Φονασούδ, A Φαρρού, Lue. 
Bapoao’7x).—Father or clan of Jehoshaphat, Solo- 
mon’s prefect in Issachar. Issachar stands tenth 
(in the LXX twelfth) among the prefectures. In 
Galilee these coincide with tribal districts. Out- 
side eee only Benjamin is a prefecture in 
itself. 


PARYAIM (o'75, LXX apovdiw).—Only in 2 Ch 
38, where Solomon, in the ornamentation of his 
temple, is said to have used ‘gold of Parvaim.’ 
Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 1125) suggests after Wil- 
ford its derivation from Sanscrit pdérva, ‘ eastern,’ 
i.€. eastern regions. Sprenger (Adée oe. Arabiens, 
p. 54f.) found a Farwa in Yemen. Glaser (Skizze 
d. Ges. u. Geog. Arabiens, il, p. 347) identifies 
Parvaim with Sak el-Farwaim, which lies about 
one day from Dharija, and not far west of the two 
Abdns, between which flows the Wady er-Rumma. 

TRA Μ. PRICE. 

PASACH (708; B Βαισηχί, A Beonxt).—An Asher- 

ite, 1 Ch 7%, 


PAS-DAMMIM (o's: 05; B Φασοδομή, A Φασοδομί, 
Lue. [ἐν] rots Leppav).—The name of a place in the 
west of Judah, between Socoh and Azekah, as 
given in 1 Ch 1118, It is simply a variant of 
EPHES-DAMMIM (wh. see), the place where David 
slew Goliath (1 8 17%). 


PASEAH (np3).—4. A descendant of Judah, 
1Ch 42 (B Βεσσῆε, A Φεσσή). 2 The father of 
Joiada, who repaired the old gate, Neh 3° (Φασέκ). It 
is possible, however, that ‘ Paseah’ here has not an 
individual but a family sense, as in—3. ‘The eponym 
of a family of Nethinim who returned with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 2 (B Φισόν, A Φασή)ξε Ναὶ 7° (B Φεσή, 
A Φεσσή, & Φαισή). The name appears in 1 Es 5% 
as Phinoe. 


PASHHUR (anv; Πασχώρ, Φασχώρ, Φα(σ)σούρ(α), 
Φάσσορος, Φαισούρ, Pace(d)ovp; Fosere [1 Es 9332], 
Pha(s)sur, Pheshur. Etymology unknown; Ges. 
Thes. suggests ‘safety on every side’ [Arab. /sh 
and “ἠπῷ} in contrast to Magor-missabib; others 
‘splitter,’ from nva).—1. The son of Malchiah, one 
of the princes sent by Zedekiah to inquire of 
Jeremiah concerning Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion, 
Jer2l1!. He is named also among the princes who 
heard that Jeremiah was urging the people to 
desert to the Chaldwans. He joined in urging the 
king to put Jeremiah to death, and in imprisoning 
him in a muddy oubliette, from which he was 
rescued by Ebed-melech, Jer 38°". This Pashhur 
was perhaps the father of the Gedaliah ben Pashhur 
also mentioned in 38! (but cf. 2); and probably the 
Pashhur ben Malchiah mentioned in 1 Ch 912 Neh 
1113 as the ancestor of a certain Adaiah is the same 
person. 

2, The son of Immer, governor of the temple, and 

riest. When Jeremiah announced the ruin of 


| Judah, Pashhur had him beaten and placed in the 
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stocks, but released him the next day. Thereupon 
Jeremiah repeated his threats, declaring that J” 
had called Pashhur’s name not Pashhur but 
MAGOR-MISSABIB (wh. see), ‘terror on every side,’ 
and added that Pashhur should die in exile at 
Babylon, Jer 20/6, V.% implies that Pashhur had 
prophesied the deliverance of Judah from the 
Chaldeans. Pashhur ben Immer was perhaps the 
father of Gedaliah ben Pashbur mentioned in Jer 
381, but ef. 4. 

3. Pashhur, the father of Gedaliah, Jer 38!, may 
be identical with either 1 or 2; or may be a third 
Pashhur. 

4. Béné Pashhur, a priestly clan, mentioned in 
Ezr 2% Neh 751: as contributing 1247 (1 Es 5% 1047) 
to those who returned with Ezra; and six, men- 
tioned by name (Ezr 10”, 1 Es 9%), to those who 
divorced foreign wives. According to Neh 10%, 
Pashhur, either the clan or its chief, sealed the 
covenant referred toin that chapter. It is possible, 
but very improbable, that the name of the clan 
was derived from one of the above Pashhurs. Cf. 
Meyer, Entstehung d. Judenthums, Ὁ. 169 1. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

PASS, PASSAGE, PASSENGER.—The verb to 
pass is both trans. and intransitive. Of its trans. 
use in AV the only meaning demanding attention 
is to exceed, surpass: 28 135 ‘Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women’; 2 Ch 9” 
‘King Solomon passed all the kings of the earth 
in riches and wisdom’ (RV ‘ exceeded’); Ezk 3219 
‘Whom dost thou pass in beauty ?’; 1 Es 1% ‘The 
governors ... passed all the pollutions of all 
nations’; Sir 25 ‘The love of the Lord passeth 
all things for illumination’; Eph 3" ‘ The love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge’; Ph 4’ ‘The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding.’ 
Cf. Gn 26! Tind. ‘There fell a derth in the lande, 
passinge the first derth that fell in the dayes of 
Abraham’; Dt 25° Tind. ‘xl. stripes he shall geve 
him and not passe.’ So the participle as adj. in 
Rhem, NT, Eph 115 ‘That ye may know .. . what 
is the passing greatness of his power.’ A slight 
difference=go beyond, is Pr 8% ‘When he gave to 
the sea his decree, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment’ (va-may ἐν, RV ‘should not 
transgress his commandment’). 

Intransitively ‘pass’ is used in AV as we now 
use ‘pass away’: Job 14” ‘Thou prevailest for 
ever against him and he passeth’; Ps 1486 ‘He 
hath made a decree which shall not pass’: Mt 518 
‘Till heaven and earth pass’; Mt 24%, Mk 13%, 
Lk 16” (RV always except Job 14” ‘pass away,’ 
which is the usual AV tr. for the verb used). So 
Hamilton, Cateehism, fol. xiv, ‘Ilevin and erd 
sall pas, bot my word sall nocht pas’; Ja 11 
Khem. ‘ As the floure of grasse shal he passe.’ Cf. 
also Chaucer, Squieres Tale, 494— 


*Whyl that I have a leyser and a space, 
Myn harm I wol confessen, ere I pace’: 


and Shaks. A. Lear, v. iii. 314— 


‘Vex not his ghost: Ὁ let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.’ 


A passage is in AV either a ford across a river 
or a mountain pass, except that once the word is 
used for ‘leave to pass,’ Nu 9031 ‘Edom refused to 
give Isracl passage through his border.’* The 
Heb. 1s always some form from 12y ‘ébhar, ‘ to cross.’ 
The meaning is ford in Jos 224 ‘at the passage of 
the children of Israel’ (297% 12 Ἴδιος, RV ‘on the 
sile that pertaineth to the children of Israel ’),+ 

* Cf. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. (Selby’s ed. p. 36), 
‘As if the multitude, or the wisest for the multitude’s sale, 
were not ready to give passage rather to that which is popular 
and superficial, than to that which is substantial and profound.’ 

+ The AY tr., which is from the Geneva Bible, refers to the 
place where the Israelites crossed the Jordan. But the word 


Jg 125. 6 (RV ‘ford’), Jer 51” (RVm ‘ford’); and 
mountain pass in 18 13% 144, Is 10” (all ‘pass’ in 
RV), Jer 227° (RV ‘Abarim,’ which see). Cf. 
Coryat, Crudities, i. 210, ‘There are in Venice 
thirteen ferries or passages.’ Passage occurs also 
in Jth 6’ 77 of the approach to a city (ἀνάβασις, RV 
‘ascent’), and in Wis 191" of the way to the door 
of a house (δίοδος). Cf. Milton, PZ x. 304— 
‘From hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive down to Hell.’ 

Passenger in AV means ‘passer-by,’ not, as 
now, one ‘booked for a journey’: Pr 915 ‘She 
sitteth at the door of his house. .. to call pas 
sengers who go right on their ways’ (71712) sp), 
RV ‘to call to them that pass by ’) ; and Ezk 391 %s- 
14-15 (ayaa, RV ‘they that pass through’).* Cf. 
Hall, Τ ον 5, ii. 104, ‘ Not as a passenger did Christ 
walke this way, but as a visitor, not to punish, 
but to heale’; Adams on 2 P 1° ‘The passengers 
in mockery bad Christ eome down from the cross.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

PASSION in AV has two meanings. 1. Suffer- 
ong (the lit. sense of Lat. passio; ef. ‘compassion’),t 
applied to the suffering of our Lord in Ac 18 ‘To 
whom also he showed himself alive after his 
passion’ (μετὰ τὸ παθεῖν αὐτόν). The word is a good 
one (being etymol. connected with παθεῖν), it was 
taken by Wyclif from Vulg. post passionem suam, 
goes right through the Eng. versions, and is re- 
tained in RV. Cf. ‘Passion-week.’ But it is the 
only case in which ‘passion’ was accepted by AV 
from the earlier VSS: see He 29 Wyc. ‘Thesus for 
the passioun of deeth, crowned with glorie and 
honour’ (so Rhem., the rest ‘suffering’); 1 P 14 
Wye. ‘the passiouns that ben in Crist’ (so Tind., 
Cran., Rhem., but Gen., AV ‘sufferings’); 4% 
Wye. ‘Comyne ye with the passiouns of Crist,’ 
Tind. ‘partctakers of Christes passions,’ so all 
until AV ‘partakers of Christ’s sufferings.’ Also 
in ref. to the believer’s sufferings (in the plu.) Ro 
818 Wyc. ‘I deme that the passiouns of this tyme 
ben not worthi to the glori to comynge,’ so Khem., 
but Tind. and the rest ‘afflictions,’ AV ‘suffer- 
ings’; He 10% Wyc. ‘Ye suffriden greet striif of 
passiouns,’ Tind. ‘a greate fyght in adversities,’ 

hem. ‘a great fight of passions,’ AV ‘a great 
fight of afflictions.’ It is evident that ‘passion’ in 
the sense of suffering was passing away when AV 
was translated (the Rhem. version follows the 
Vulg. too slavishly), Craik says that Shakks. 
retains the word in this sense only in two or three 
antique expressions. Indeed, except Hanilet, 11. 1. 
105, ‘Any passion under heaven that does afilict 
our natures,’ the only use in this sense is in strong 
scurrilous exclamations in reference to Christ’s 
last sufferings. Butitis of course found in writers 
of the time and later: οἵ. Hall, lVorks, ii. 150— 
‘Jewes and Samaritanes could not abide one 
another, yet here in leprosie they accord, ... com- 
munity of passion hath made them friends, whom 
even religion disjoyned.’ 

2. Feeling, emotion, only twice in AV, and both 
plural, Ae 14% ‘We also are men of like passions 
with you’ (ὁμοιοπαθεῖς ἐσμεν ὑμῖν, KVm ‘of like 
nature’); Ja δ, Cf. Article i. Gin Thirty-nine 
Articles), ‘There is but one living and true God, 
everlasting, without body, parts, or passions.’ 
This is nearly the sense of ‘ passions of sins’ in Ro 
75, AVm and RV for AV ‘motions,’ where it is a 
literal tr. of the Gr. (τὰ παθήματα τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν), 


so tr. meang usually ‘the other side,’ as in 18 26, whence 
LXX ty τῷ πέραν υἱῶν Iepanr, Vulg. contra jilios Israel. 

*'The Hebrew is ditficult, probably corrupt. See Davidson, 
in loc. Some (hy changing 0°92) into OY) translate ‘a valley 
of Abarim.’ This, however, is to enlarge the extent of that 
geoyraphical name on the basis of an emendation. 

+t Andrewes, Works, ii, 123, ‘Compassion is but passion at 
rebound.’ Of. also ‘passionless renown’ in the well-known 
bymn. 
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though the approach is nearer to our modern use 
of ‘ passions.” In the mod. sense RV has intro- 
duced the word also into Ro 1°, Gal 5%, Col 3°, 
1 Th 4°, J. ILASTINGS. 


PASSOVER.—Our knowledge of the origin and 
early history of the Passover is derived from the 
accounts of the OT, supplemented by the relevant 
inaterial thus far gained from the study of the early 
eustoms of other Semitie and primitive peoples. 
The most important passages are, of course, found 
in the laws of the Pent., and for our present pur- 
pose we shall accept the generally received con- 
clusions as to the age and authorship of the various 
strata of legislation (see HEXATEUCH). But even 
so, our attempt to trace the history and develop- 
ment of this feast will necessitate considerable 
eritical discussion. 

i. Old Testament References. 

A. In the Law and Ezekiel. 
1, . JE. 
2. Deuteronomy. 
ὃ. Ezekiel. 
4; P. 

B. In the ὅλῳ and Prophetical Writings. 
1. Prophets “243 
2 9 nines Pre-exilic. 
3. The Chronicler, 

C. Résumé, 

ii. Origin and Primitive Significance. 
1, Name. 
2. Older Views. 
3. The Offering of the Firstbora. 
4, A Feast of Atonement, 
5. A Blood Covenant. 
6. Gonclusion. 
iii, The Post-exilic Passover. 
1. Manner of Observance. 
2. Number of Participants. 
ὃ. Time. 
Literature. 


i, OT RereRENcES.—The passages to be con- 
sidered are—Ex 9318 34% 1221-27, Dt 161-8, Ezk 4571%-, 
Ex. 1510 18, 00. Ly 23%, Νὰ 9 2816 Jos 5, Hos 
91} 9 12° 09), Am 57 8, 15. 30", Ὁ K 9.551: ὦ Ch 8:1 
30. 35'-)9, Ezr 6%, 

A, Inthe Lawand Ezk.—1. JE.—In the so-called 
‘Second Decalogue’ (Ex 341-6) we have the com- 
mand (*) ‘Thou shalt not offer the blood of m 
sacrifice with leavened bread; neither shall the 
sacrifice of the feast of the Passover (no97 an Π3}} be 
left until the morning.’ The same prohibition 
appears Ex 9518 in the ‘Book of the Covenant’ 
(ix 2072-238), but instead of the phrase ‘ the sacri- 
fice of the feast of the Passover’ we there have 
‘neither shall the fat of my feast (un 25m) remain 
all night until the morning.’ Many have held 
that this latter expression has precisely the same 
content as the former, and have thus established 
the entire agreement of the two verses. We should 
then find our feast mentioned in the very oldest 

ortions of the Law. That this is really the case, 
lowever, becomes somewhat doubtful upon closer 
examination. In both sections we have mention 
of the three great feasts of later legislation, which 
are to be kept unto J”—the feast of Unleavened 
Bread, of Weelks, and of Ingathering. And accord- 
ing to subsequent usage it 15 in connexion with the 
first, the feast of Unleavened Bread, held in the 
month of Abib, the month in whieh Israel came 
out of Egypt (Ex 2915 8418), that we should expect 
to find mention of the Passover. It might, indeed, 
seem that this was intended in Ex 34", where, 
breaking the parallelism to the aecount of Ex 23, 
there is a command regarding the oflering of the 
firstborn males of all the herds. One might 
naturally conclude that this sacrifice came at the 
time of the preceding feast. flowever this may 
be, the “ Book of the Covenant’ in its present form 
knows nothing of such a connexion, for there the 
firstborn is to be offered on the eighth day, after 
being seven days with its dam (Ex 22%; ef. Lv 


22%, Nowaek e¢ al. make this a later insertion; 
see Arch. 11. 147, n. 3). Furthermore, there is in 
the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ nothing that can be 
legitimately interpreted as a reference to the Pass- 
over. This is certainly true of the expression in 
2348, which one would naturally limit neither to 
the Passover nor to the sacrifice of the firstborn, 
but rather would understand as referring to 
all bloody offerings and as ineluding all feasts. 
Possibly we should so vocalize as to read the 
plural ‘my sacrifices’ and ‘my feasts’ (‘n27, "30; cf. 
Dill.-Rys. Com. in loco. In Ex 34% LXX reads 
θυμιαμάτων μου). As to ix 34%, where the explicit 
mention of the Passover is met with at present, 
we need to note, first, that the term hagg (nppn in) 
is nowhere else in the Pent. applied to the Pass- 
over, but confined mainly, if not exclusively, to 
the three great feasts mentioned above (cf. Driver, 
Deut. Ὁ. 188; and on hagg, Wellh. Reste Arad, 
Heidentums, 1897, pp. 68th and 79 Η.). Such a 
usage (cf. Hzk 45%) as we have here indicates the 
blending of Passover and magzgéth (feast of Un- 
leavened Bread); but in Dt, where this actually 
occurs, we find no such designation for the Easter 
festival as a whole. It may well be, as some 
maintain (Wellh. Proéeg.* p. 84; Benzinger, Arch. 
470 π.; W. It. Smith, Lneye. Brit.® xviii. 343 as 
against #S 221 n.), that the expression is a later 
insertion which makes specific application of the 
more general prineiple stated in 231%. If, however, 
we think the passage should be retained and 
assigned to J, as many do (Nowaek, é.c. ii. 147, 
n. 3; Bertholet, Deut. p. 50, et al.), then we may 
claim the early occurrenee of the name Passover, 
but can not athrm any connexion between it and 
mazzoth, The point of the verse would be, that in 
the case of the Passover, as in that of other animal 
sacrifices, everything in the nature of putrefaetion 
must be avoided. It would thus stand as a pre- 
eursor of the kindred Levitical ordinanees of later 
times. We find among other primitive peoples 
injunctions of like nature in relation to sacrifice 
(ef. LS p. 221; Smend, AT Lelig.-Geseh. p. 140), 

Ex 1951 may be next considered. It states 
how Moses summons the elders, and bids them go 
and kill the Passover, as though such a command 
needed no further explanation. With a bunch of 
hyssop (cf. Lv 1446.) they are to stain the lintel 
and the doorposts, and no one is to leave his home 
until the morning. All this is to be done because 
J” is to pass through and smite the Egyptians; but 
where He sees the blood on the doorway He will 
not allow the destroyer to enter. This same eere- 
mony is to be observed hereafter as a lasting 
memorial. In the Promised Land they are to 
keep it, and explain its significance to their children. 
They are to tell them it is the sacrifice of the Vass- 
over to J", who passed over the houses (na 9y nos) 
of Israel, and delivered them, when He smote the 
Egyptians. On hearing this the people bow in 
worship and proceed to do as commanded. 

It is generally recognized that we have in this 
section an account not originally belonging to the 
present context, although it seems at first sight to 
fit in admirably with the preceding narrative, and 
to tell how Moses imparted the command to the 
people whieh he had received from J”. It is, how- 
ever, a very different command in content and in 
language. The essential details previously given 
(v.“) are not included, and, what is even more 
lmportant, new ones are introduced and emphasized. 
There is no hint that it is the firstborn who are 
slain, no allusion to the paschal meal, but the 
blood ceremonial* is the all-important feature. 
The conception is, that the blood stained on the 
doorway works exemption from destruction for all 

* On the translation threshold in v.22 for basin (ἢ), cf. below 


: il. 5. 
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within ; but there is no explanation as to how this 
comes about. The resemblance to v.“ may ex- 
plain why the section wasinserted here. Whatever 
the source from which it came, the simplicity of 
detail as over against the former account (vv.)) 
supports the view of its priority and independence. 
In its essence it may go back to JE, even though, 
as most agree, its present form is later than Dt 
(cf. Wellh. Comp. d. Hex. p. 75; Dill.-Rys. Com. 
pp. 111, 126; Nowack, Arch. ii. 148 π. 1). 

These are the only passages where we can look 
for explicit references in JE. But there are, besides, 
the notices of Israel’s oft-repeated request for per- 
mission to go forth and celebrate a feast in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Ex 318 716 8% 10° ct passim). 
These indicate the existence at this period of a 
festival that may in some way be related to the 
Passover, We return to this question later on (ii. 6). 

2. Deuteronomy.—Here in 101 ὃ we have the 
earhest undisputed explicit reference to our feast 
and use of the word Passover (cf. above, and Wellh. 
Proleg.4 84n.). Its observance, we are told, falls 
in the month of Abib, the month of ears (cf. Ex 
13° 23 8418), which is the older name for Nisan 
(Mar.-Apr.), because in this month J” brought 
them out of Egypt at night. At this season they 
are to sacrifice to J” the Passover, consisting of 
sheep and cattle, at the place which He may choose 
for His worship. With the sacrificial meal and 
during seven days they are to eat only unleavened 
bread. This is the bread of affliction, because of 
the trepidation with which they came forth from 
Egypt. So are they to be ever reminded of that 
anxious day. During the scven days no leaven is 
to be allowed to remain within Israel’s borders, and 
of the offerings of the first day none of the flesh is 
to be permitted to remain until the’ morning (ef. 
Ex 2818 34%). The Passover may not be sacrificed 
at one’s dwelling-place, but only at that place 
which J” shall choose for His worship. There at 
the setting of the sun, at the time when they came 
forth from Egypt, it shall be sacrificed. Six days 
shall unleavened bread be eaten, and on the seventh 
there shall be a festal gathering to J”, and no work 
shall be done. 

As compared with other legislation, four points 
are especially noteworthy. (a) Instead of merely 
introducing mazzéth(P), the Passover here becomes 
an integral part of it, 7.e. the Passover day becomes 
the first day of that feast. It is striking that so 
much attention should be paid in these eight verses 
to this one ordinance, and so little to the further 
regulations. The explanation may be that the 
centralization of all worship in one sanctuary, 
which is the novel and most important feature of 
Deutcronomic legislation, especially affected the 
Passover, and so required more explicit formulation 
(cf. Nowack, Arch, ii. p. 153). But even then 
other difficulties still remain, and it may be reason- 
ably doubted whether the section stands at present 
in its original form. ὅν. ὃν" scem an interpolation 
into the connected account contained in vv. 3 and 
6-7 (Awa ova in v.4 would then, of course, be a later 
addition). V.8, which makes further mention of 
mazzoth, seems incongruous in suddenly speaking 
of six days when seven were named before (ν.8). 
The stated assembly (nmwxy) recalls the priestly 
legislation, and contradicts the preceding command 
to return home on the following morning. So it 
seems probable that this apparent blending of the 
two feasts comes from reconstruction by a writer 
of later date than the Deuteronomiist.* (6) It is 


* Cf. Steuernagel, ‘Deut.’ in Handkom. Tle assigns the 
Passover to J and mazzéth to BH, and considers all references to 
mazzith here os later additions after the union of J and K, ἵ.6. 
makes RIE later than D; cf. Bertholet in Aurzer Handcom.; 
Cornill, Hinlezt, p. 25, regards vv.%4agan interpolation correct- | 
ing v.49; Stade, Geseh. 1.658, thinks vv.!-4 and 5-8 are irrecon- 
cilable doublets. In support of this, cf. Holzinger, MTex. Ὁ. 399. 


expressly stated and strongly emphasized that the 
Passover is not to be observed as a domestic rite 
in the individual homes, but at the temple in Jeru- 
salem (vv.2%7), But this does not mean, as we 
see, that it is to take the form of a general offering 
for all (so Ezk), but that it is rather made up of 
the private individual sacrifices (cf. Wellh. Proleg.4 
p. 89). (ec) The offering is not limited to a lamb 
(Ex 12), but may be taken from the flock or the 
herd (v.*). To explain this statement in the light 
of later usage, z.¢, as referring to the private sacri- 
fices alluded to in 2 Ch (302%%4 357-9), the later 
hagigah (nin), or peace-offerings, does violence to 
the text. This would mean the mention of a detail, 
and silence regarding the all-important feature. 
Furthermore, the use of the sing. in vv.® 7 shows 
that the writer has in his mind the sacrifice on the 
Passover evening.” (dé) Another point to be noted 
is the manner of preparing the Passover sacrifice. 
It is to be boiled (v.7).+ The OT allusions seem to 
point to this as an early method of preparing sacri- 
fice (Jg¢ 6", 1 $215 ‘and ef, Ex 23! 3.436 Dt 1421), 
and some think that this was gradually replaced by 
the more refined mode of roasting (cf. Benzinger, 
Arch, 435, 451; Wellh. Proleg.4 p. 68). The pro- 
hibition of the use of leavened bread is found in the 
three great codes of the Pent., but nowhere else is 
it called the bread of affliction (uy ond). We can 
compare this with the account in Ex 1234. 89 (JK), 
which is suggested by the expression ‘in trepida- 
tion’ (jwana Ex 121), 

3. Ezk 45°!-*4,—Turning next to Ezk, we find the 
Passover mentioned in a section discussing the 
part of the prince in the feasts and sacrifices 
(45-46). It is assigned to the 14th day of the 
first month, and spoken of as a feast of seven days, 
during which unleavened bread is to be eaten. On 
the first day the prince is to prepare a bullock as a 
sin-oflering for himself and the people of the land, 
and otherwise daily a he-goat for this same pur- 
pose. ‘There shall be, besides, a daily burnt-offering 
of seven bullocks and seven rams, with an accom- 
panying daily offering of fourteen ephahs of meal 
(509°6 lit.), and fourteen hins of oil (84°98 lit.), 
This is such a large quantity that Cornill would 
so correct as to make it indicate the amount for 
the entire seven days; but it is probably better 
explained by Ezk’s conception of the fruitfulness 
of the land in the new age. The sacred year is 
here clearly divided into halves, and so the sug- 
gestion (Smend, LGertholet) that v.*! has been 
corrected according to Ex 1918 (Lv 235, Nu 2816), 
seems in place, especially as the text has been dis- 
turbed (myse for nyav), The parallelism of the 
feasts makes probable an original reading, ‘In 
the first month, on the fifteenth day of the month, 
ye shall have the Passover’ (cf. Bertholet, Com. in 
foco). ‘The Passover appears with the atoning 
significance which Ezk puts into all the cultus. 
This is manifested especially in the sin-offering, 
which is not elsewhere so connected with it. The 
festival is to be celebrated throughout at the central 
sanctuary, whereas Dt seems to demand this ex- 
pressly for only the first part. The daily sacrifice 
is accurately defined, and the record is otherwise 
more expheit than Dt in naming not ouly the 
month, but in giving further the exact day. ΔΒ 
in Dt, itis a seven-day festival, and mazzéth is so 
blended with the Passover as almost to lose its 

* Cf. Driver, Com. p. 191; Bertholet, Com. p. 50; Wellh. 
ProlegA p. 99; Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 153, no 1, J. Miiller 


(Kritischer Versuch tiber ἃ. Ursprung τι. ἃ. gesch. Entwicklung 
d. Pesach- u. Mazzothfestes, Bonn, 1884) makes this a later 


custom than P. Against this see Dill.-Rys, Com. 


{ 2.5, primarily ‘to become ripe,’ but is the usual word (in 
Piel) for boiling, so used in related dialects. The later (har- 
monizing?) cxpression WN3 Gyn (2 Ob 3518) cannot count 
against this usage. The usual verb for roasting is nbs ; cf 
Driver, in loco; and Nowack, Arch. i. 153, n. 8. 
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identity. There is no mention of a Passover lamb 
or of any private celebration whatever. It is 
rather the sacrifice of the community offered by 
the prince for himself and the people. 

4, luv 25°, Ex 12). 4-61, Ny 9'2+ 2816 Jos δ}9,-- 
As we pass to the body of law assigned to the 
prey stratum, we can begin with the ‘ Law of 

oliness’ (Lv 17-26), which is supposed to embody 
in a later modified form an earlier independent 
body of law. A very close relationship clearly exists 
between this section and Ezk, but as a whole it 
is probably later (but see the discussion of this 
point in Driver, ZOT® 1471f., and the literature 
there cited). All that bears on our subject is 
confined to the simple statement that the Pass- 
over, as the opening festival of the year, is to be 
held on the evening of the 14th of the first month 
(23°), Apparently it is mentioned only for the 
sake of completeness in the enumeration of the 
an and presupposes the fuller legislation of 
{x 12, 

Ex 12'® explains the origin of the Passover, 
and gives details not elsewhere mentioned. While 
they are yet in Egypt, the LoRD speaks to Moses 
and Aaron, and directs that they reckon the current, 
month as the first month of the year. In antici- 
pation of what is to come, they are to command 
all the congregation to take, on the tenth day of 
the month, lambs according to their families. 
Where the family is too smal] to dispose of a lamb, 
the head of the household is to umte with his 
neighbour, and they together are to take one, the 
number thus included and the capacity for con- 
sumption of each member being taken into account. 
A lamb or a kid may be taken, but it shall be a 
perfect animal (so usually for sacrifices, cf. Ly 221%), 
a male (cf. Lv 1* 2°), and one year old (οἵ, Lv 227; 
for all these points cf. Benzinger, Arch. 451 et 
passum). It shall be kept until the 14th of 
the month, and then all the congregation shall 
slay it (2.6, each his lamb) at the evening hour. 
With the blood they are to stain the lintel and 
doorposts of the house in which the feast is held. 
The fesh shall be eaten that night with unleavened 
cakes and bitter herbs. It may not be eaten raw 
or boiled, but roasted, the victim being kept intact 
with head, lees, and inwards. ΑἸ] remnants shall 
be burned that night, and no part left till morning. 
The participants are to eat in haste, prepared for 
a journey, with their flowing garments girt about 
them, their sandals bound on, their staves in their 
hands. For this is the feast of the LORD’s Pass- 
over, who saith, ‘I will pass through the land of 
Egypt this night, and suite all the firstborn of man 
and beast. And against all the gods of Egypt will 
I execute judgment. Iam the LorpD.’ The blood 
shall be a sign to mark the houses where Israel 
dwells, and into these the destroying plague shall 
not enter when the LORD smites Egypt. In 
vv.**-51 comes an added ordinance as to those who 
may observe the Passover. The context implies that 
this was given in Succoth, apparently because of 


the presence of the mixed multitude (v.**); but all | 


the allusions show that the observance in the 
Holy Land is especially intended. No foreigner, 
sojourner, or hired servant may eat the Passover. 
Only the circumcised are to be admitted under any 
circumstances. If a stranger be circumcised with 
all the males of his household, and thus becomes 
identified with the Jewish nation, he may observe 
it. So also circumcised servants are to be included, 
for all Israel must observe it. In v.“ we have 
repeated, from the previous section, the particulars 
which serve to lay emphasis on the idea of unity 
which is here throughout made so prominent, 
Vv. would seem to mean that ever after they 
observed the Passover as here directed. V.°! repeats 
4b, and is not in place at present. 
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In Nu 9115 another law is added. The date of 
this is given as the first month of the second year 
after the Exodus. In obedience to the command 
of J” given through Moses, they observe the Pass- 
over. But some who were ceremonially unclean 
by reasen of contact with a dead body are excluded, 
and they come to ask why they must be deprived 
of their share in the sacrifice. Moses seeks in- 
structions from J”, and receives command that any 
who are unclean at the Passover season, or who 
are absent on a journey, shall observe it on the 
14th day of the second month in the same manner 
as the regular Passover is observed. Several 
details are repeated (γν.1}"13) . unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs are to be eaten with it; nothing 
shall remain until the morning, and no bone is to 
be broken. If a man who is not hindered in either 
of the above ways fails to keep the Passover, he 
is to be cut off from the nation. Strangers must 
observe the same regulations that are binding for 
the Jews. 

Once more—and again apparently for the sake 
of completeness—we find an allusion to the Pass- 
over in Nu 2816, The section deals with regular 
and special sacrifices ; but since there are no temple 
sacrifices in the case of the Passover, only the 
mention of its occurrence on the 14th of the first 
month was needed. 

The same writer records in Jos 5” the first Pass- 
over in Canaan. At the close of the wandering 
in the wilderness, after the renewal of circum- 
cision, it is celebrated on the 14th of the month 
while they are encamped at Gilgal. 

These accounts of P, which we have thus 
brought into review, show certain divergences 
from the ordinances of the previous writers, and 
reveal a wealth of detail not elsewhere found. As 
over against Dt (as it now stands) and Ezk, the 
Passover is always carefully distinguished from 
mazzéth, which begins on the following day. The 
celebration is domestic, and not apparently at all 
connected with the central sanctuary. In Dt we 
found the time given simply as the month of Abib. 
P does not use this name, but calls it the first 
month, and gives the exact day; in both these 
particulars agreeing with the present form of Ezk. 
Why the lamb was chosen on the tenth day, so long 
in advance, we are not told. Possibly it is because 
of the significance attached to the decad among 
ancient peoples (cf. Nowack, ArcA. il. p. 172, n. 3; 
Ideler, Chronol. i. p. 279, on Attic month), or it 
may be to fit into some scheme giving this day a 
special significance like that of the corresponding 
day of the seventh month celebrated as New Year’s 


| Day (Lv 25°, Ezk 404), and then as the Day of 


Atonement (Lv 167), The killing of the lamb and 
the staining of the doorway was probably done 
by the father of the house. This feature is made 
of less importance than in 127", and there is no 
mention of the hyssop. The significance of the 
command to roast the lamb whole with all its 
members, and to consume it before the morning, 
may be made to consist either in the desire to keep 
its parts from profanation, or to emphasize the idea 
of its unity, 2.¢ as a single sacrifice valid for all 
in the common group which partake of it (cf. Bahr, 
Symbolik, p. 635). The command to roast might 
be explained along these same lines, as also the 
prohibition of the earlier mode of boiling. Eating 
the flesh raw would mean the eating of the blood, 
which was always forbidden (e.g. Lv 7%). With 
this and the other details noted above we can 
compare the accounts of certain Arab sacrifices, 
where a camel was killed and devoured—skin, 
bones, entrails, and all—in wild haste, between 


| the appearance of the day-star and sunrise (cf. 2S 


p. 388 ff; Well. Reste d. Arab. Heid.? 119 fi.). In our 
account, of course, all are dressed and eat in haste, 
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that they may avail themselves of the opportunity 
for flight which will follow the impending plague. 
The bitter herbs (Ex 128, Nu 9") are not explained. 
They may have at first been used as relishes, apart 
from any atoning significance or reference to the 
suffering in Egypt which later rabbinical writers 
gave them.* In P the covenant idea is made 
especially prominent. So at the first Passover, 
and so also at each recurrence of the festival, when 
this covenant is renewed. This explains why only 
those who have entered into the unity of the nation 
by circumcision can participate ; and, on the other 
hand, why any one who does not so participate 15 to 
be cut off from the nation. To meet emergencies 
which might work injustice,—such as necessary 
absence on a journey, ceremonial impurity arising 
from contact with the dead,—a second opportunity 
is given on the 14th of the succeeding month. 

B. In the Historical and Prophetical Books.—1. 
The Prophetical Writings.—Outside the Hexateuch 
there is no explicit mention of the observance of 
a Passover until after the discovery of Dt (B.C. 621). 
For the time of the earlier kings, indeed, none of 
the feasts are explicitly mentioned except Taber- 
nacles ; but others together with the Passover may 
be included in such general statements regarding 
feasts as we find, 6.0. Hos 2.95, Am 5% 8”, and 
Is 291 (‘add year to year: let the feasts come 
round’), Some (Nowack, Arch, ii. p. 149) find an 
almost certain reference in Hos 12° (10) 41 will yet 
again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of 
the solemn (i.e. fixed) feast.’ And this is more 
probable than that the reference is to ‘Tabernacles 
(Wellh. Die kl. Prophcten’®, p. 126 f., excludes this 
passage from Hosea. He does not think it suits the 
threat there expressed ; cf. Nowack, Arch. ii. 155, 
n, 2). 

In Is 30° the allusion to the Passover was 
formerly considered (Dill. Del. δέ al.) to be beyond 
question, but at present it is thought by many 
others to refer to the night preceding the New 
Year’s feast (see art. TIME; cf. Duhm, Com. p. 
203; Budde, ZA TV, 1891, p. 200). 

2. The Historical Writings (pre-exilic). — Here 

we find our first reference in 2 K 237-3 ‘And the 
king commanded all the people, saying, Keep the 
Passover unto J” your God, as it is written in this 
book of the covenant. Surely there was not kept 
such a Passover from the days of the judges that 
judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of 
srael, nor of the kings of Judah; but in the 
eighteenth (cf. 22%) year of king Josiah was this 
Passover kept to J” in Jerusalem.’ There seems 
little doubt that this celebration under Josiali was 
novel, above all else, in following the law in Dt 16, 
and thus being celebrated at the central sanctu- 
ary. Such a fact would give ample reason for 
the extraordinary character assigned to it. The 
extreme brevity of the notice may be due to later 
curtailment (cf. Benzinger, ‘KGnige,’ in Kurzer 
Handcom. 194ff.). This is the only explicit 
reference to a Passover before the Exile. There 
are, to be sure, notices in 2 Ch (818 (2) 30. 35) of 
Passovers during this time, but these very probably 
reflect the usages of the writer's own age, and 
cannot be classed along with the passage in 2 K, 
The most that can be deduced from them is that 
the Chronicler may have found in his sources 
mention of Passovers on the oceasions where he 
gives lis fuller descriptions. 

3. The Historical Writings (post-exilic).—In Ezr 
61% 20 (in Heb.) we have an account of how the 
returned exiles celebrated the feast. ‘The Levites 
killed the lambs at this time, not only for them- 


* On meaning, herbs used, etc., cf. Dill.-Rys. Com. Ex, p.117f.; 
Nowack, Arch. il. p. 178, ἢ. 4; and Tract Pesachim. Dr. W. M. 
Patton, in conversation, expressed it as his opinion that the 
herbs represented an original vegetable offering from the 
pastures of the herds. 


' alive religious faith and hope. 


selves, but for the priests and the rest of the com- 
immunity as well. This is also made to be the case, 
in part at least, in 2Ch. There in ch. 30 is a de- 
scription of a Passover in Hezekiah’s reign. For 
this the king sends out an especial summons (v.?) ; 
and since they could not arrange for it in the first 
month it is held in the second (Nu 911), as is also 
the feast of mazzéth (v.%). It is explained that it 
is because some were not purified according to the 
law, that the Levites kill the lambs for them (v.", 
but cf. ν..8), The priests receive the blood from 
the Levites and sprinkle it on the altar. An 
exception is made to the usual requirements, and 
all present are allowed to eat the Passover, 
although not purified according to the law. The 
following feast of seven days is extended yet 
another seven; and we are told that since Solo- 
mon’s time such a festival had not been held in 
Jerusalem (v.*). 2Ch 851-19 gives an extended 
description of the same Passover under Josiah, 
mentioned in 2 K 23. In this instance the impli- 
cation seems to be that the Levites kill the lambs 
for all (v.°). The priests receive the blood and 
sprinkle it on the altar (v."4) as before, and as was 
usual in the ease of other sacrifices. The Levites 
skinned the lambs, and apparently the other sacri- 
ficial animals as well (νν. 1.1, Here the writer 
tells us that since the days of Samuel the prophet 
no Passover like to this one had been kept. This 
same account with modifications is reproduced in 
the opening chapter of 1 Es, (For a comparison of 
the text of 2 Ch with tlie Greek of 1 Es see ZA W, 
1899, p. 234 ff.). 

C. Lésumé.—We have thus in our OT Canon 
notices that take us down to the Greek era, and 
range back over documents falling within a period 
of some six centuries. Tor the earlier ones there 
are only the briefest notices, which do not justify 
many deductions, even if accepted in their present 
form. But it is extremely probable that our feast 
continued to be observed during all this time in the 
Southern, even if not so generally in the Northern 
kingdom. Many of the rites mentioned by the 
later writers were certainly of very ancient origin. 
In Dt, in the last quarter of the 7th cent., we 
get on undisputed ground. In this first extended 
account, the strong emphasis on the historical 
significance of the Passover is especially marked. 
It commemorates the emancipation from Egypt, 
the day of the nation’s birth. The domestic 
character, which it probably possessed originally, 
disappears, but not the individual idea, which is 
so far retained that we still have separate sacri- 
fices. ‘There continues to be room for much of the 
spontaneity and joyousness that belong to a volun- 
tary celebration. At this time it would seem it 
either stood by itself or introduced the mazzéth 
feast as later.—We find our next notices after a 
half century in the ideal portrayal of Ezekiel. 
Here the memorial significance gives way to the 
piacular conception which grows out of Ezekiel’s 
exalted view of Js holiness. The idwidual 
clement disappears in the collectwe idea of the 
nation. Thus it comes that the Passover loses 
its distinctive cliaracter, and is taken up and em- 
bodied in the general class of sacrifices. It is 
accurately dated so as to fit into his scheme of the 
sacred year. All this falls within Ezekicl’s vision 
of Israel’s future restoration, and so his notice 
serves to emphasize the importance of the Passover 
in the religious life of the people. From a his- 


torical point of view, the account is not so much 
valuable in itself as it is in marking the transition 
from Dt to the priestly document. 

During the Exile the Passover was_ probably 
one of the few observances still possible to the 
Jews, and must have greatly aided in keeping 
The memory of 
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the deeds once done for the fathers would become 
the ground of assurance of that inevitable future 
when J”s promise to His chosen people would be 
realized. The commemorative side would be tlius 
developed, the more so as any connexion with the 
sacrificial cultus was, of course, impossible. Justas 
in later days, after the destruction of the temple, so 
now they would love to linger long, on this night, 
recalling the past and thinking of the future. The 
fact that in P the Passover is seen to be in its 
essential nature a sacrifice, and yet is so unlike all 
other sacrifices, may be due in large measure to 
the development and strengthening of the domestic 
and historical features during this period. We 
might then understand in part the departure from 
the view of the Deuteronomist. Undoubtedly, the 
Passover assumes a new prominence in P. In 
many points there isa close connexion with Ezekiel, 
but there is greater amplification and much that 
differs. Not only is the day definitely fixed, but 
all the minute details of observance are added. 
With this writer, further, it is not merely a 
memorial, but it was instituted beforehand as a 
means of accomplishing deliverance, and thus 
gains a deeper historical meaning. It is in the 
first instance the saving decd itself (ci. Wellh. 
Proleg.’ p. 100).—The Chironicler gives us our last 
notices in the Canon. By him the priestly legis- 
lation is usually followed, as it is throughout the 
norm of post-exilie worship; but in the case of 
the Passover a striking preference is given to the 
ordinances of Dt. The sacrificial character again 
comes into prominence, possibly under the growing 
influence of worship in one sanctuary. 

ii, ORIGIN AND PRIMITIVE SIGNIFICANCE.— 
Whatever differences there may be in our OT 
records as to the manner of observing the Pass- 
over, we have seen that it is uniformly associated 
with and commemorative of the deliverance from 
Egypt. Of its meaning to the Israel of historic 
time there can be no question. But do we thus 
arrive at the real explanation of its origin and primi- 
tive significance? Our accounts in their present 
form are, of course, an inadequate explanation for 
the institution of an entirely new feast. So much 
is mentioned as well understood that we see it 
must have been firmly rooted in the national life 
when the writers lived. In view of this fact; in 
view of the many features which seem to point to 
something behind the interpretation given to 
them; in view of what we find in the observances 
of related peoples, so far as these are known to us ; 
and in view of the development in the case of all 
the other great feasts, and the historical interpre- 
tation which came to be given them,—it is probable 
that we have here another instance in which Israel’s 
religion takes up, transforms, and appropriates an 
existing institution. We might expect to find some 
starting-point for conjecture in the name Passover, 


but it proves of little aid. ρ 

1. Name.—nos, J.-Aram. anps, Syr. ἴω ς9, and 
hence πάσχα (2 Ch, Jer 38 (81)8 φασέκ : Jos. several 
times φάσκα, Later derivatives πασχάζω, πασχάλιος, 
πασχαλικοί. The root no5* appears in what are 
usually regarded as two distinct verbs: (1) ‘ to 
pass over’ in sense of sparing, with the prepos. >y 
Ex 12%-3-27, and without Is 31°, cf. nopa 1 Καὶ δ᾽; 


(2) ‘to be lame,’ ‘to limp’ (ci. poonnts om), 1K 


1821, Pi. 1876 (‘ dance’ ἢ, Niph. 2844, For the first, 
from which the noun Passover is derived, there is 
no means of gaining a primitive meaning (so 
Wellh., Benzinger, e¢ al.). It is undoubtedly an 


ba 
old word. In Syriac re means to be joyous, 


* Ewald would trace to root D5 Salvere, and from this 
derive other meanings. 


which might give the idea of festal rejoicing, and 
this would be the most we could infer as to a 
primal conception. The name Passover is used in 
a twofold way, (a) of the feast, (6) of the sacrifice 
at that time (in 2 Ch we meet the plural ornos), It 
is made the object of various verbs. So of avy 
‘to keep the feast of the Passover’ (6.0. Ex 12%) ; 
unw ‘to kill the Passover’ (e.g. Ex 127); nai ‘to 
sacrifice the Passover’ (e.g. Dt 167); wa Syia ‘to 
roast the Passover’ (2 Ch 35!%); Sax ‘to eat the 
Passover’ (e.g. Ex 12%). (On nosa an ef. above, i. 
A 1). 

2. Older Views.—From the many conjectures 
regarding the pre- Mosaic Passover there are 
several which do not commend themselves at 
present sufficiently to warrant more than a brief 
mention. George (Die Jud. Feste, p. 239) starts 
from the root πῶ and makes it a commemorative 
feast of the passage of the Red Sea. Redslob 
(Hamburger Gymnasial Programm, 1856) regarded 
it as a shepherd’s festival celebrated in the pas- 
tures on the night before the Exodus (‘ Ein in der 
Nacht vor dem Auszug der Hirten auf die Triften 
gefeiertes Hutfest’). Von Bohlen (Gen. p. 140 ff.) 
and Vatke (Bibl. Theol. i. p. 492ff.) make it the 
celebration of the entrance of the sun into the zodi- 
acal sign Aries, and so many others have connected 
it with the spring. (See Kalisch, Ha, p. 1841f; 
Dill.-Rys. “a, p. 120ff.). There have been from 
time to time views connecting the early rite with 
human sacrifice (cf. Kalisch, 1.6. 186 ff.). 

3. Offering of the Firstborn.—This is the view at 
present most widely accepted, and perhaps best 
set forth by Wellhausen in the chapter of his Pro- 
legomene dealing with the whole question of the 
feasts (4th ed. pp. 82-117; cf. also p. 3581.).* 
This holds that, in the main, the Passover was the 
sacrifice of the firstborn. ‘The simple and natural 
meaning and occasion of the feasts is to be found 
in the statement of Gn 47> ‘And Abel was a 
keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. And in the process of time it came to 
pass, that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering unto the Lorp. And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock.’ The Pass- 
over is the shepherd’s offering, given in thankful 
recognition that the fruitfulness of the herd is 
from J”. That the firstborn belong to J” is a 
primitive ordinance, and it is pointed out that in 
our present accounts such an offering is closely 
connected with the Passover (Ex 134 ‘Thou 
shalt set apart unto the LorD all that openeth the 
womb... the males shall be the Lorp’s,’ Dt 15* 
164), This custom, it is said, can alone explain 
the remarkable choice made by the plague in 
smiting the firstborn. Because Pharaoh prevents 
the bringing of this offering which is due, J” takes 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. The oft-repeated 
demand is to let the people go to keep a feast 
in the wilderness with cattle and sheep (Ex 3% 
716 851 et passim). For this purpose they borrow 
the ornaments from the Egyptians. Thus in 
reality the feast was the occasion of the Exodus, 
if only the ostensible one, and not the Exodus of 
the feast, as would appear from the accounts 
in Dt and Ex 13. (For Ex 13'61s held by Well- 
hausen to belong in its present form to a Deutero- 
nomic editing). And he concludes that, while a 
slight inclination to assign a historical motive to 
the Passover may possibly be traced earlier, this 
first actually oceurs in Dt. This is apparently 
due to the fact that in the older tradition the 
feast explains the occasion and time of the Exodus. 
Then comes the change that the slaying of the 


| Egyptians is the reason for offering the firstborn ; 


* Cf. also in this connexion J. Miller, Kritischer Versuch 
tiber den Ursprung und die geschichtliche Entwicklung des 


| Pesach: und Mazzothfestes, Bonn, 1884. 
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and the time is in the spring, because the Exodus 
took place then. Then in P comes the further 
change that the connexion of the Passover with the 
sacrifice of the firstborn is lost to view. It is no 
longer based on the fact that J” slew the firstborn 
of the Egyptians, but it was instituted before the 
Exodus, that He might spare the firstborn of Israel. 

4, A Feast of Atonement,—Another line of con- 
jecture starts from the piacular ritual appearing 
in both the accounts of Ex 12. We have seen 
that the second section there (vv.7!-?”) deals almost 


exclusively with the blood ceremonial. F. Ὁ, 
Baur (Titbinger Ltschr. f. Theol. 1832, p. 40 ff.) 


connects the feast with that celebrated in India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Egypt at the time of the 
vernal equinox. The Passover sacrifice is offered 
in place of the firstborn of men, and is thus essen- 
tially a sacrifice of atonement. Cf. vaya in Ex 13% 
(JE) with the use of the same word in connexion 
with the rite of Molech in such passages as Lv 187, 
Ὁ Ἰζ 23", Jer 32%, Dillmann in his Com. on Ex 
and Lv (p. 636 and cf. 121, ed. by Ryssel, Leipzig, 
1897) regards the Passover as an oflering of recon- 
ciliation and purification, introducing the equi- 
noctial festival. The connexion with the Exodus 
eame from the fact that Israel left Eeypt at this 
season. Contiguity in time also explains the later 
association with mazzéth. 

In the same way Ewald (Antiquities of Isracl, 
p- 352 ff.) affirms—‘from the earliest times an 
atonement offering was an indispensable con- 
stituent of every Spring festival.’ It comes at a 
time when there is serious reflexion and anxious 
eare for the unknown future, and so man felt 
himself impelled to offer ‘sacrifices of purification 
and reconciliation, not alone on account of par- 
ticular transgressions of which he knew himself 
to be guilty, but also to secure the Divine ex- 
emption and grace generally on the occasion of 
this uncertain transition, so that, as it were, if, 
during the new year, his god were to visit him 
and call him to aecount, he might not slay him, 
as he perhaps deserved, but might graciously pass 
him over.’ The lamb was accordingly ‘unmis- 
takably an expiatory offering,’ and the streaking 
of the doorway with blood was ‘to make atone- 
ment for the whole house and all who were con- 
tained therein celebrating the festival.’ 

Schultz in his OY Theol. (Eng. tr. 1. p. 364) 
presents much the same view, although he admits 
the possibility that it ‘may originally have been 
the feast of the firstlings of the cattle.’ 

5. A Blood Covenant.—In the OT Theol. of 
Kayser-Marti we find a somewhat different pre- 
sentation. Here (2nd ed., Strassburg, 1894, p. 
37f.) itis maintained that originally the Passover 
was unconnected with the Spring or the First- 
born, but was rather a celebration by means of 
Which one secured his house from all harm in 
times of pestilence. This was effected by the 
blood ceremonial which brought one into the 
closest relations with his divinity, and so, as he 
belicved, secured him from all danger. The 
application of blood to the doorway suggests that 
the house divinities (Hausgétter) who dwelt there 
are possibly the ones whose protection was sought. ἢ 
Η. ἢ Trumbull (The Threshold Covenant, p. 203 ff.) 
holds that the Passover goes back to a rite, which 
he secks to trace among many peoples, of a cove- 
nant weleome given to a guest, or to a bride or 
bridegroom in marriage, ‘by the outpouring of 
blood on the threshold of the door, and by staining 
the doorway itself with the blood of the covenant,’ 
The Passover sacrifice was, then, the éhreshold 


* One is reminded in this connexion of the presentation in the 
Bk. of Jubileeg (4915)—‘ And no plague shall come upon them 
in this year (Ze. any year) to kill and destroy them, if they 
observe Lhe Passover at its’ season according to its ordinance’ 
(cf. further, Ex 53»), 
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cross-over sacrifice which marked the weleome of 
J” to the household. The idea was familiar, and 
so needed no explanation when commanded for 
the night of the deliverance (Ex 12). He would 
translate ‘threshold’ (40) rather than ‘ basin’ in 
Ex 12", as is done in the LXX and Vulg. (ef. 
op. citat. p. 206ff.). The sacrifice killed is one 
of weleome,* and J” honours this by covenanting 
with those who proffer it; where He is not so 
welcomed, His executioner enters. The firstborn 
of the Egyptians are taken, since it was a common 
thought of primitive peoples ‘ that the first-fruits 
of life in any sphere belonged of right to God or 
the gods,’ and so His taking them is evidence that 
the gods of Egypt could not protect them. The 
Egyptian Passover was in the eyes of the people the 
rite of marriage between J” and Israel. The ‘stamp 
of the red hand of the bridegroom is the certifica- 
tion of the covenant union, at the doorway of the 
family.’ But since here Israel is the virgin, the 
hyssop (Ex 12°), z.e. the tree or bush as a feminine 
symbol, is used for this purpose. In his earlier 
work, Zhe Blood Covenant, Trumbull suggests that 
in the rite of circumcision it was Abraham and 
his descendants who supplied the blood of the 
covenant, while in the Passover sacrifice it was 
the Lord who commanded the substitute blood in 
token of His blood-covenanting (p. 351, ef. 230 {f.), 

6. Conclusion.—In the Passover we probably 
have one of Israel’s oldest feasts. It is the ouly 
one represented in the OT as established before 
the Exodus. The only other oecasion that could 
at all be compared to it in the matter of age 
would be the feast at sheep-shearing (18 25%, 25 
13%: ef. H. P. Smith’s Com. in loco). Both point 
to the nomad stage of development, and may 
well date from those early days. All expositors, 
whatever their lines of conjecture, agree in recog- 
nizing this. Many of the writers cited above do 
not advance their views to the exclusion of all 
others, although that is true of some, but rather 
as setting forth that which they think was of 
central significance in the primitive Passover. In 
valuing any of these theories we must always dis- 
tinguish between the facts at the foundation and 
the brillant reconstruction that imagination has 
built upon them, and by so doing we shall prob- 
ably conclude that it is extremely hazardous to 
attempt anything lke a complete picture of the 
primitive Passover, For the Passover of historic 
times this result will doubtless be ultimately so 
far attained that there will be general agreement ; 
but for the earlier age we must be content to note 
the separate features which the existing material 
preserves to us, and to recognize them as such. 
We shall probably in this way approximate more 
nearly to the truth. For it would not be strange 
if the Passover which we know, combined in itself 
features belonging to an original feast of much 
larger proportions, or rather if it had taken up 
into itself in the course of time various features 
from what were in reality different festivals. As 
within the period covered by our records we find 
modifications coming in from time to time, so it 
undoubtedly was earlier, although not with the 
same rapidity or to the same extent. In this 
way it is quite possible that certain particulars, 
which now receive little notice more than the 
inere mention, at one time had a much greater 
importance. Recalling what seem to be the 
inost important features of this primitive festival, 
we may note—(a) the time of its celebration, 
This is not unim- 
portant or accidental. It suggests a connexion 
with the changing seasons, and allords a lecitimate 

* [le cites the custom of modern Jews of opening the outer 
door at a certain stage of the feast, aud placing an extra cup 


' and chair. 
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basis for those hypotheses cited above, which give 
especial recognition to this feature. The fact that 
so many other peoples celebrate this occasion lends 
credibility to such a view. Of course, however, 
we cannot be certain that we do not have here a 
feature of lesscr antiquity than some one of the 
others. The further observance at the middle of 
the month and at night, indicates an almost 
certain connexion with the full moon. Later on, 
in Israel and outside, the new moon was apparently 
much more regarded, but not to the entire exclusion 
of the full moon (Dill.-Ryssel on Ly, p. 632 ff.). 

(Ὁ) In the older days a feast seems always to 

have meant a sacrifice. And we have found both 
these conceptions embodied in the Passover, 
the festal side being very evident, and the sacri- 
ficial hardly less so. The fact that it does not 
conform in its details to any one of the later 
classes of Levitical sacrifices, cannot be made an 
objection to such a view. For here we go back to 
a time when all such requirements were as yet 
undeveloped. All the later treatment of the 
Passover, as well as most of the terms applied to 
it (cf. above), indicate throughout such a concep- 
tion of its significance. 
_ (ec) As a sacrifice, the piacular side stands out 
in the present accounts with especial prominence. 
For the blood ceremonial (ef. Ex 12) can hardly 
have any other meaning. In it a practice from 
the early tribal life scems to be preserved to us. 
We see that blood had much the same significance 
in worship in the case of Israel as was given to 
it by other peoples. Developments of {1115 same 
conception could then be found in the many later 
rites of blood: the pouring, the sprinkling, and 
the staining. Trumbull’s books greatly help one 
to see how this could come about. At the same 
time, as a sacrifice the Passover has another side, 
no less important and no less primitive (cf. 2S 
p. 239 et passim). It ranks with the shélamim 
or peace- offerings, where the common meal is 
central, as the means of establishing or renewing 
the covenant with God and with one another. 

We have seen how P gave marked emphasis to 
this sacramental side. And this cannot be made 
to conflict with the previous aspect or to exclude 
it. The fact that the sin-offering of later times 
could not be used for such a meal, cannot be made 
a norm for practice at this early stage. Rather 
one could urge, as some do, the probability that 
in the case of all sacrifices the blood then found 
some such application. And in saying this we must 
remember that it by no means implies that the 
words atonement and reconciliation need to have 
the same serious content that a later age gave to 
them. Originally offered as all other sacrifices, 
we should expect no other priest than the head of 
the family. 

(4) If we keep within the bounds of our records, 
it can hardly be denied that the sacrifices at this 
feast were for the most part, if not entirely, the 
firstborn. Such an offering is mentioned in the 
oldest portions of the law, and is closely associated 
with those passages dealing with the Passover. 
In view of the previous discussion, we need at 
present merely mention this aspect (cf. ii. 3). 

(6) It seems, furthermore, to be an undoubted 
part of the old tradition, that the EHxodus was 
closely connected with the observance of this 
ancient feast. In the ease of P there is, to be 
sure, a demand for complete release, but otherwise 
there is no indication that the Israelites gave any 
hint of their intention not to return. The demand 
which Moses and Aaron repeatedly urge upon 
Pharaoh is—‘ Thus saith J” the God of Israel, Let 
my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me 
in the wilderness... let us go, we pray thee, 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, and sacri- 


fice unto J” our God, lest he fall upon us with 
pestilence or with sword’ (Ex 5'§), With young 
and old, with its sons and its daughters, with its 
flocks and its herds, Israel seeks to go forth into the 
Sinaitic peninsula to hold a feast unto the Lord 
(Ex 10°). That they should ask to do so, does not 
apparently seem a strange or unintelligible demand 
to the king. Possibly because such religious pil- 
primages, which were a frequent occurrence with 
later Semitic peoples, were not unusual in those 
earlier times (ef. Dillmann, iz. p. 46f.). 

Such a feast as this need not, of course, be the 
Passover; much less the prototype of the later 
mazzoth (so Dill. in loc. p. 636). But that it stood 
in close relation to the Passover and the sacrifice 
of the firstborn, seems an almost necessary con- 
clusion from the OT accounts. 

Such are the features which the Passover seems 
to include within itsclf. But to give the name 
Passover especial application to any particular one 
of them in this early time does not seem warranted, 
for we have no means of judging of its age or mean- 
ing. It may have belonged originally to some 
particular part, or may have been the designation 
of the entire feast or series of feasts. In any case 
it has come to stand for a most important recur- 
ring occasion in the early nomad life of Israel, one 
that was possibly then what the feast of Taber- 
nacles was for the early agricultural life—c¢he Feast. 
The very fact that it survived the many changes 
attending the passing from this nomad to the 
agricultural stage, as well as later changes hardly 
less revolutionary, points to something deeply 
rooted in the popular life and tradition. From 
first to last it keeps this character of a people’s 
feast, and reforms which failed to recognize this 
feature could not be ultimately successful. Such 
a celebration could well be the occasion of the 
Exodus, and this supposition affords adequate 
explanation for the subsequent traditions. That 
the old character should become merged in the 
memorial significance, was to be expected in the 
face of the new life and institutions. Contiguity 
in time seems the best explanation for its associa- 
tion with mazzéth, which always remains really 
distinct. 

iii. THE PosT-EXILIc PASSOVER.—1. Manner of 
Observance.—The practice subsequent to the return 
from captivity, as we have seen in 2Ch and Ezra, 
conformed more closely to Dt than to P. This is 
borne out by the extra-canonical sources (esp. 
Tract Pesachim, Josephus, Bk. of Jubilees). Many 
details in Ex 12 were interpreted as intended only 
for the Lgyptian Passover (o's nod) as over 
against the permanent Passover, which future 
generations were to observe (nvm? NOD or pwRI NOD 
as distinguished from the second or little Passover 
ἡ nop). Such features were (a) the selection of 
the lamb on the 10th day; (0) the slaughter at the 
home; (6) the sprinkling of blood on the doorposts ; 
(d) the admission of those who might be Levitically 
impure ; (6) the haste indicated in dress and manner 
of eating (i.c. standing); (f) lodging where the 
feast was held. These were assigned to the feast 
of preparation, but not intended to be perpetuated 
in the feast of commemoration. It is to be noted 
that the priestly writer does not expressly enjoin 
these features save for the first Passover, but the 
whole tenor of his narrative indicates that they 
were undoubtedly given for all time. The Samarti- 
tans so continue to understand them. It is only 
among them that there is still an attempt to ob- 
serve the Passover with actual sacrifice as in earlier 
days (cf. the account in Baedeker’s Palestine and 
Syria; Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life, 
Ρ. 371 ff.; Thomson in “xpos. Times, x1, (1900) 377). 

Preparation for the Passover really began at the 
middle of the preceding month (Adar). Roads and 
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bridges were repaired, sepulchres were whitened 
anew, that they might be readily seen and avoided. 
It was the season of ceremonial and all other kinds 
of purifications. In the last days the household 
utensils were all carefully cleaned. The Sabbath 
preceding the 14th of Nisan came to be known in 
the modern synagogue as the Great Sabbath (nav 
ban), beeause it was held that the 10th, when the 
lamb was selected in the first instance, fell on a 
Sabbath. There seems to be no evidence, however, 
that this view was in existenee at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

On the evening of the 13th the head of the family 
searched the house with a lighted candle, that he 
might seek out all the leaven. The hour on the 
14th at which one must refrain from eating leavened 
cakes was variously fixed. It was always before 
noon, however, the precise time being indieated by 
the disappearanee of two cakes which were ex- 
posed before the temple. When the signal was 
thus given, all leaven must be burned or seattered 
tothe winds. Under the head of leaven the Mishna 
(Pesach. 2-5) includes eakes made from wheat, 
barley, spelt, oats, and rye. If bread be made 
from any of these grains, it must be before the 
dough ferments at all. Work ceased on the 
morning, or at noon, of the 14th, save in a few 
occupations (tailors, barbers, laundresses). All 
able-bodied males, not ceremonially impure, within 
a radius of 15 miles were required to appear this 
day before the LorD at His sanctuary with an 
offering. Women were not required to attend, but 
apparently did so* (Jos. BJ Vi. ix. 3; Pesach. 
ix. 4). 

The regular evening saerifice was kilied and 
offered an hour earlier than usual (7.c. at 1.30 and 
2.30 respeetively) in order to give opportunity for 
sacrificing the Passover. When the 14th fell ona 
Sunday the evening sacrifice eame two hours earlier 
(12.30 and 1.30). The time of the Passover sacri- 
fice is defined in the Law as ‘between the two 
evenings’ (ΟΞ 3 Ex 12°, Lv 23°, Nu 9% 5-12), 
This was interpreted by the VPharisees and 
Talmudists to mean from the hour of the sun’s 
decline until its setting ; and this was the later 
temple praetiee (cf. Pesach. v.1; Jubilees, 49; Jos. 
BJ Vi. ix. 3). The Samaritans, Karaites, and Sad- 
ducees, on the other hand, held that the period 
between sunset and dark was intended. 

Companies, which could consist of from 10 to 20 
persons, were organized indiscriminately, and not of 
a man and his neighbour (Ex 124); the number in 
each instance to be definitely fixed in advance. At 
the appointed hour the representatives of these 
various groups, each ices with a lamb not 
less than eight days old nor more than a year, 
were divided into three divisions. These were 
admitted sueeessively to the temple court. The 
priests blew a threefold blast from the silver 
trumpets, and thereupon each Israelite in the divi- 
sion just admitted killed his lamb. The blood 
was caught by the priests, who stood in two rows, 
one row having gold and the other silver bowls. 
These bowls were then passed along from hand to 
hand, and the priest nearest the altar dashed the 
eontents on its base. The lambs were hung on 
nails, or from staves resting upon the shoulders of 
two men (not allowed when the day was a Sabbath), 
and dressed. The fat was removed, and offered by 
the priests on the altar. While all this was taking 
plaee, the Levites sang the Hallel (Ps 113-118) ; 
and this they repeated, or sang even a third time, 


if the division had not meantime finished its sacri- | 


fice. This same order was followed in the case of 
each division. 
The lambs were then taken to the homes outside 
and roasted whole on a wooden spit, pomegranate 
* The Karaites do not admit them. 
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wood being used, that no sap exude. No bone was 
allowed to be broken under penalty of scourging, 
and the flesh must not come in contact with any 
foreign substance: shoulil this happen, the portion 
must be cut away. Nothing was eaten after the 
evening sacrifice until the Passover meal. This 
must close at midnight. The participants were 
clad in their best garments. Though not enjoined 
in the Law, wine came to be regarded as an indis- 
pensable part of the feast. Each one must be pro- 
vided with at least four cups of red wine, even if 
the money had to come from the fund for public 
charity, or was raised by the pledging of one’s gar- 
ments, or by his labour. Another dish, which later 
seems to have been usual but which was not obliga- 
tory, was the haréseth (non). It consisted of bruised 
fruits, such as dates and raisins, mingled with 
vinegar (a symbol, it was said, of the elay from 
which the bricks were made in Egypt). The real 
meal, however, had for its elements (a) the bitter 
herbs, of which the Mishna speeifies five varieties ; 
(6) the unleavened cakes ; (¢) the Aagigah (nyin) or 
free-will festal offering; (d) the Passover lamb. 
The supper was opened with the blessing, pro- 
nounced by the head of the eompany over the first 
eup of wine, which was then drunk. Then came 
a hand-washing and an accompanying prayer. 
Then the bitter herbs, dipped in the haréseth, 
were handed round. After the pouring of the 
second cup of wine came the question of the son, 
or of one speaking for him, as to the significance 
of the feast (Ex 1996, Following the father’s ex- 
planation came the first part of the Hallel (Ps 
113 and 114). After the third cup grace after 
meals was said, and after the fourth followed the 
completion of the Hallel (Ps 115-118). In earlier 
times nothing was eaten after the paschal lamb, 
but a later custom permitted a piece of unleavened 
eakeas dessert (apikémen). There were slight modi- 
fications for the observance of the second Passover 
on the 14th of the following month. 

With the destruction of the temple and the 
cessation of the sacrificial cultus there naturally 
came a eonsiderable ehange in the mode of cele- 
bration. This was partly in the direction of 
amplification, The historical significance was em- 
phasized, and an elaborate ritual took shape, ef. 
the paschal Haggada, portions of whieh are as late 
as the 15th cent. A.D. (Hamburger, Supplement to 
fical-Eneyc. p. 118). Much the same general order 
was observed and much the same articles of food 
were used, except that for the temple sacrifices the 
roasted shankbone of a lamb and a roasted egg 
were employed. 

2, Number of participants.—'The number of 
those who attended the feast at Jerusalem was 
undoubtedly great, even if Josephus’ use of figures 
makes us somewhat sceptical of his estimates. At 
one time, under Nero, he makes the probable num- 
ber over two anda half millions, and on another 
oceasion (A.D. 65) three millions (BJ VI. 1x. ὃ, 11. 
xiv. 3). It was at such times that Rome took 
espeeial measures to guard against insurrections 
(Ant. XVID ix. 3, EK. v.33 ef. “Mt 26°). It may be 
that there were both executions and pardons on 
these oecasions ; both aimed at the restraint of the 
inultitude (cf. Mt 27%). The city could not accom- 
modate all the visitors, and so they camped outside 
in tents or lodged in neighbouring villages. Guests 
were freely entertained, but left the skins of the 
lambs and the utensils used at the feast with their 
respective hosts (Mishna, Yomea xii. 1). 

3. The Date.—The day of the celebration was 
determined by the condition of the harvest. If 


this did not promise in the 12th month to be ready 
to be gathered in four weeks, and the animals were 
not yet vrown sutliciently for sacrifice, then the 
| month was declared interealary, and a thirteenth 
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was added, This question was settled by the 
Sanhedrin, and there were certain regulations laid 
down to guide their decision. The opening of the 
month of Nisan was also proclaimed by them. This 
took place when messengers came who had actually 
seen the new moon (see art. New Moon). It was 
not till about the time of Christ that there came 
to be a fixed calendar. Fires on the hill-tops sent 
the signal through the land that the Passover 
month had begun. After the Samaritans made 
use of such fires to mislead the Jews, it was 
ordered that messengers should carry the news 
throughout the country. The difficulty of fixing 
this date, and of informing those who were remote 
when it had been done, led to the doubling of 
important festal days for those in the Diaspora. 
(On question of date cf. Mishna, Mosh hashshana 
11, if; Ideler, Chronol. pp. 491 ff. and 508 ff. ; 
Schiirer, GJV 1. 625 [HJP I. ii. 370 f.}). 

The question of the number of passovers trace- 
able during our Lord’s ministry, as well as that of 
the relation of the Last Supper to the Passover, 
are discussed in art. CHRONOLOGY OF NTT, vol. 1. 
p. 406 ff. ; cf. Jesus CHRIST, vol. il. p. 633 f. 
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PASTOR.—This word was at first used literally 
(like its Lat. equivalent) of a keeper of sheep. 
So in the OT, Jer 2° 816 107! 1210 1716 9922 O91. 2, 
But already in AV it has assumed a metaph. 
meaning. In Eph 4" (the only NT occurrence) 
RV retains ‘pastor’; but elsewhere (except Jer 2°, 
RV ‘ruler’) changes ‘pastor’ into ghapherd. 
probably on account of the special modern use of 
the word to designate the minister of a Christian 
congregation. For the lit. use see Mt 9638 Rhem. 
‘As the pastor separateth the sheep from the 
goates’; and for the transition Mt 26%! Rhem. 
“I wil strike the Pastor, and the sheepe of the 
flocke shal be dispersed.’ Cf. also Knox, Hisé. 266, 
‘Our Brother, our Pastour, and great Bishop of our 
soules’; and for the mod. sense see the quotation 
from Calderwood’s Hist., under MINISTER. 


PASTORAL EPISTLES.—See New TESTAMENT, 
p. 527°, and arts. TIMOTHY, TITUS. 


PATARA (τὰ Ildrapa) was a city on the Lycian 
coast, about 60 stadia south-east from the mouth 
of the river Xanthos, at the modern village 
Gelemish. Itserved as the principal harbour for 
the inland cities in the valley of that river, in- 
cluding Xanthus the city, Tlos, Araxa, etc. It 
was also a link in the chain of coasting trade, 


which had been maintained for more than a | 


thousand years before Christ, and which steadily 
grew and in the centuries immediately before and 
after Christ attained vast proportions. Ships sail- 
ing between the Aigean or Italian harbours and 
the Levaut (Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, 
Egypt) touched at Rhodes and then at Patara, 
inaking a straight run across the intervening sea. 
That is well exemplified in the account of St. 
Paul’s voyage (Ac 21') from Miletus and Cos by 
Rhodes and Patara to Syria. In Patara he 
found a ship bound for Pheenicia by the direct sea 
voyage ; and he transhipped into it with his com- 
pany. The ship m which he had come to Patara 
was not so suitable for his purposes, whether 
because it was bound for the continuous coasting 
voyage, hugging close the shore of Asia Minor, or 
possibly because it was not going farther than the 
Lycian harbours. Many ships engaged in the 
Syrian or the Egyptian trade, especially those 
which were larger and stronger, stood direct across 
the Levant from the Lycian coast to their destina- 
tion, keeping west and south of the island of 
Cyprus. They could do this easily with the pre- 
vailing westerly breezes of the Levant; but the 
return voyage outside (7.e. south and west) of 
Cyprus was not easy; it could be tried from 
Egypt, but from Syria was hardly possible for the 
ancient ships. Hence, when St. Paul was coming 
back from Cizaean to Rone, he had to keep inside, 
7.€. east and north, of Cyprus, on account of the 
prevailing westerly breezes, Ac27*. See also Myra, 
which was the next important link in the chain of 
trade eastward. 

This situation assured to Patara considerable 
importance and wealth. Its coinage begins about 
B.C. 440, sometimes as autonomous with Lycian 
legends (name Pttara) or under dynasts about 430- 
410. In the 4th and 3rd cents. B.c. 1t seems to 
have struck no coins, being under foreign rule ; 
but when the Lycian League was established (see 
LyctA), Patarean coinage began again, B.C. 168- 
81, and it continued in bronze under the Roman 
empire until about A.D. 230-240. Alliance coins 
with Myra, under Gordian 1Π., attest the close 
relations of the two cities, as above mentioned. 

‘The importance of Patara as a link in the con- 
nexion between Egypt and the Algean harbours is 
shown by the fact that, when the Ptoleniaic power 
attained its acme in the 3rd cent., Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus enlarged the city and re-named it Arsinoe 
after his queen; but the new name disappeared 
with the Egyptian power. 

The name of Patara in ancient times was closely 
connected with the cultus and the oracle of Apollo; 
and its later coins show Apolline types, though on 
its earlier coinage Athena and Hermes (Greek 
ideals of art and trade) are the prominent figures. 
The Roman poets, and the later Greeks like 
Lykophron, associate the epithet Patarean with 
Apollo, just as they call the god Delphian. The 
oracle spoke only during part of the year, viz. the 
six winter months. 

In the history of Christianity Patara was of 
sniall consequence. Lycia, like Pamphylia, seems 
to have been slow in adopting the new religion. 
Patara was a bishopric, and is mentioned as such 
in all the Notitia. There are still considerable 
ruins of the city, on which see Beaufort, Texier, 
Fellows, Spratt, and Forbes, and, above all, the 
splendid work of Benndorf-Niemann on Lykia. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

PATE (formed by loss of ὦ from ‘plate,’ which 
caine to be applied to the crown of the head, esp 
the bald crown, from its appearance: cf. Germ. 
Platic, ‘a plate,’ ‘bald head,’ and vulgarly ‘the 
head’) occurs once in AV (Ps 7 ‘His mischief 
shall return upon his own head, and his violent 
dealing shall come down upon his own pate’) and 
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ia retained in RV, beeause of the distinetion thus 
brought out between wx ré’sh, the usual word for 
‘head,’ and 1p17 Lodhkodh, the ‘erown of the head’ 
(which elsewhere, however, is rendered ‘erown of 
the head,’ Gn 49°, Dt 33°, 25 14%, Job 27, Is 3%, 
Jer 916 48%, or ‘top of the head,’ Dt 28 3910. or 
‘sealp,’ Ps 68%). The AV tr. in Ps 7% eomes from 
Coverdale (Wye. has ‘nol’ in 1382, ‘necke’ in 
1388): it is used by Knox in a tr. of the passage 
(Works, iii. 90), ‘The dolour whilk he intendit for 
me sall fall upon his own pate; and the violence 
whairwith he wold haif oppressit me sall east doun 
his awn heid,’ Shaks. uses the word freely, and 
always in contempt or ridieule, which seems to 
accompany its use everywhere, but this is not 
pronouneed in, ¢g., Tymme, Calvin’s Genesis on 
Gn 31” (p. 650), ‘It was a heavie and miserable 
sight, that Jacob... should flee away as one 
that had done amisse; but this was more sharpe 
and fearefull, that the destruetion whieh Laban 
intended against him, was readie to light on his 
pate.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PATHEUS (Παθαῖος), 1 Es 9°, the 
PETHAHIAH the Levite, Ezr 1033, 


Same as 


PATHROS (o\nns, LXX γῆ Παθουρῆς, B also Φαθωρῆς, 
Ezk 29% 30/4, Vulge. Phatwres, also Phethros) 
appears in the following passages:—Jer 44!, the 
Jews fleeing before the Babylonians settled ‘in the 
land of Egypt, and at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, 
and at Noph (i.e. Memphis, so far three eities of 
Lower Egypt), and in the eountry of Pathros,’ 
evidently a part of the land south of Memphis. 
V.15, all people that dwelt in the land of Egypt 
[and] in ‘ Pathros’ answer Jeremiah’s aecusation. 
The ‘and’ is wanting in the Lieb. and already in 
the text of the LXX, but it has evidently been 
omitted by mistake, and must be inserted after the 
analogy of the first verse. Pathros denotes, not a 
part of (Lower) Egypt or Mizraim, but a region 

arallel to it. Is 114! ‘the remainder of Israel will 

e brought home from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
and from Pathros (LXX strangely ‘ Babylonia’), 
and Ethiopia (Cush), and Elam,’ ete. Ezk 30", we 
find again, in the prophecy against Kgypt, this 
eountry parallel to Pathros (the following eities 
are not arranged in any geographic order). 

We see, consequently, that the prophets did not 
use Mizraim in the afd sense ‘Kgypt,’ but in a 
limited sense, distinguishing between Mlizraim, 
Egypt proper, t.e. Lower Egypt or the Delta of the 
Nile, and Pathros or Upper | ited (this definition 
was eorreetly pereeived already by 5. Boehart in 
his book Phaleg). Pathros denotes, therefore, the 
same thing as the Thebais of the Greeks, the 
country beginning a few miles S. of Memphis, at 
a plaee ealled Acanthus by the Greeks and extend- 
ing to Syene on the first cataraet. The name is of 
good Egyp. formation: P-to-rés, ‘the southern (rés) 
country,’ an etymology given ecorreetly already by 
Quatremére. Other etymologies have not main- 
tained themselves; e.g. the comparison with the 
Pathyrite (νόμος ΠΙαθυρίτης) of the Greeks, a small 
county or nomos of Upper Egypt, whieh was very 
tempting for former scholars (G. Ebers in 1867), 15 
inadmissible. (It would be in Heb. letters [Ὁ] ΠΠΠ5 
Pe-hathor-(res) or something similar). The Assyr. 
king Esarhaddon calls himself in a euneiform 
inseription ‘king of the kings of Egypt (JZuzur), of 
Paturisi and Ethiopia’ (Δ δὲ, t.e. Cush of the Heb- 
rews). J’ossibly the Heb. word should be read 
pana Pathoris, in aeeordanee with this testimony, 
the versions, and the Egyp. etymology. 

The reason why the prophets drew this line 
of distinction between Egypt proper and the 
‘Southern eountry’ was their old political division, 
renewed about 800 B.c. At that time the Eth. 
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king of Napata extended his power beyond the 
first eataraet and seized Thebes. About 770 B.c, 
the Ethiopian P(¢)‘ankhi (Piankhi) possessed Upper 
Egypt down to Hermopolis. The rest of Egypt 
was split up into ten small kingdoms perfectly 
independent of the legal Pharaoh, Shoshen IV. 
Of these petty kings residmg in Sais, Bubastis, 
Hermopolis, ete., Tefnakht of Sais finally gained 
the supremacy. He failed to subject Middle 
Egypt owing to the interferenee of the Ethiopians. 
Tefakht’s defeat and nominal subjeetion under 
P(i)‘ankhi’s sovereignty did not prevent him and 
his successor Boechoris (Egyptian Bok-en-renef, the 
famous founder of the Egyptian code of laws) from 
gaining finally all Lower and Middle Egypt. In 
728 the Eth. Shabako, interfering again, flees tad 
Boechoris, burned him alive, and united Egypt 
under his rule. but the political division of 
Pathros under administration of the Eth. kings 
and of Mizraim under native rulers, whieh had 
lasted for some 70 years, was kept in memory by 
the Hebrews during the 7th eent. and even by 
Ezekiel (572 B.C.) 

Ezk 2013 (after Egypt has been desolate for 40 
years and its inhabitants exiled), ‘I will bring 
baek the captivity of Egypt, and will cause them 
to return into (ἈΝ, ‘will cause them to dwell in,’ 
perhaps better) the land of Pathros, into the land 
of their birth, and they shall be there a base king- 
dom.’ It is very remarkable to find in Ezekiel a 
knowledge of the correct Egyp. tradition coneern- 
ing the priority of the Southern country over the 
North. The earliest known dynasties of kings 
resided in Memphis on the border of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, but the first historical king, Menes, 
eame from This (Thinis) near Abydos in Upper 
Egypt. Therefore the inscriptions always place the 
South as the aboriginal country before the North. 
The issue of that propheey is not quiteelear. The 
downfall of Egypt’s power and the loss of her in- 
dependenee for ever in 525 B.C., brought about by 
Cambyses, are a elear fulfilment. But we do not 
know of an independent Egyp. kingdom limited to 
Upper Eg pt exeept about 200 B.c., when the Egyp- 
tians, rebelling against the Greek kings (Ptolemy 
Iv. and v.), held their own in the Thebaid for about 
20 years. Ezekiel’s words apparently require some 
less literal interpretation, whieh we eannot well 
give in our present state of knowledge. From 
Pathros the braneh of the Egyptians eame, called 
Pathrusim (Gn 101", LAX οἱ Π]ατροσωνιείμ). 

W. MAx MULLER. 

PATMOS (Idruos).— This island is onee men- 
tioned in the Bible, Rev 1° ‘I John... was in 
the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.’ Patmos 
lies oif the coast of Asia Minor, in 37° 20’ N. Lat. 
and 26° 35’ E. Long., and on the map has roughly 
the shape of a horse’s head and neek, the nose 
pointing eastwards. It is about 10 miles long b 
N. and S., and 6 broad along its northern end. 
Its mueh indented coastline is 37 miles round ; 
aecording to Pliny, 30 Roman miles. It consists of 
three main masses of volcanie hills whieh, at their 
highest point, Hagios Elias, rise to over 800 ft. In 
the Middle Ages its palms won it the name of 
Palmosa, but under Turkish rule its vegetation, 
trade, and inhabitants have nearly disappeared. 
The aneient capital oecupied an isthmus eonneet- 
ing what are now called the inlets of La Seala and 
Merika. Its ruins are stil] visible, and the Cyelo- 
pean work of the eitadel denotes great antiquity. 
The ehief feature of the modern island is the 
monastery of St. John, dominating with its battle- 
ments the modern town, whieh lies a mile and a 
half south of La Seala, the landing-plaee. This 
monastery was founded in 1088 under Alexius 
Whether the 
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‘cave of the apocalypse’ halfway up the hillside, 
now shown as the spot at which St. John received 
his revelation, was already famous before that 
date, is not known. The monastery contains a 
poor remnant of the valuable library which was 
once there. Mai, in his Nova Bibliotheca, V1. 11. 
p. 537, has published from a Vatican MS a lst of 
the books preserved there in the 13th cent. It was 
here that the English traveller E. Ὁ, Clark pur- 
chased of the monks, in Oct. 1814, the great 9th 
cent. codex of Plato nowin the Bodleian. It remains 
to add that, according to an uncertain tradition 
yreserved in Irenzeus, v. 30; Eusebius, HF i. 18; 
Tieronymus, de Ser. It?. c. 9, and others, St. John 
was exiled to Patmos in the 14th year of the 
emperor Domitian, and returned thence to Ephesus 
A.D. 96 under Nerva. A modern traveller, Mr. 
Theodore Bent, has suggested that the natural 
scenery of the island determined some features of 
the imagery of the Apocalypse: a suggestion 
which Dean Stanley in his Sermons in the East 
had already made. 
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LiteraTuRE.—II. F. Tozer, The Islands of the Afgean, 1890, 
pp. 178-195; Tournefort, Relation dun Voyage, Lyon, 1717; 
Walpole, Turkey, London, 1820, vol. ii. 43; Ἐς D. Clark, 
Travels, London, 1818, vol. vi. ch. 2, Ross, Reisen, Stuttgart, 
1810, vol. ii; Guérin, Description de VIle de Patmos, Paris, 
1856. Among ancient authorities Patmos is mentioned by 
Thucyd, iii. 33; Pliny, Nat. Mist. iv. 23; Strabo, bk. x. ch. δ. 

F. Ο. CONYBEARE, 

PATRIARCHS.—The discussion of this subject 
falls naturally into two parts, viz., a few general 
remarks, and a more detailed examination of the 
immense age ascribed to the individual members 
of thus class. 

i. General Kemarks.—When the title ‘ patriarch ’ 
is applied to a biblical character, it 1s usually 
understood to mean one of the earliest fathers of 
the human race, or one of the three great progeni- 
tors of Israel, namely, Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. 
In the NT it is extended so as to embrace the sons 
of Jacob (Ac 7® °) and David (Ac 239. The LXX, 
from which the title comes, favours the less 
restricted use. At 1 Ch 24°! πατριάρχαι (Heb. war 
niaxq) are heads of the Levites; at 1 Ch 27” w. τῶν 
φυλῶν Ἴσ. (‘v? ‘yav wv) are the chief officials of the 
kingdom ; at 2 Ch 198 τῶν π. "Ic. (‘en? niaya 9.) are 
leading men, fit toserve as judges; at 2 Ch 23° τοὺς 
mr. (nivdg 519) are the captains of hundreds; at 2 Ch 
962 π΄, τῶν δυνατῶν (Sin ‘i237 niayz Ὁ ΝῚ) are officers 
in Uzziah’s army; 4 Mac 7 speaks of of π. ἡμῶν 
"AB. Ἴσ. Ἰακώβ, and 4 Mac 16° of “AB, καὶ Ἶσ. καὶ 
Ἴακ., καὶ πάντες ol w. In this article we shall not 
need to say anything about the later patriarchs: 
for them the articles ABRAHAM, etc., should be 
consulted. We have to deal only with two classes 
—the antediluvian patriarchs, and those who are 
pans between the Flood and the birth of Abra- 

1am. 

Of the former we possess two lists: a Cainite, in 
Gn 417-18, ascribed to J ; and a Setliite, Gn 5°91, the 
work of P. They cover the same ground, \.amech 
being the terminus ad quem in both cases ; but the 
former begins with Cain, the latter with Seth. 
They run as follows :-— 


Gn 417. 18 Gn 53-31 
Cain Seth 
Enoch Enosh 
Trad Kenan 
Mehujael Mahalalel 
Methushael Jared 
Lamech Enoch 
Methuselah 
Lamech 


The editors to whom we owe the Book of Genesis 
in its present form evidently understood the 
Lamecli of ch. 4 to be the same person as the 
Lamech of ch. 5. Yet one and the same man 
cannot have been the descendant in the direct line 


of two individuals so sharply distinguished from ! 
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each other as Cain and Scth. And there is a 
striking similarity between some of the names on 
the one side and on the other, compelling us to 
conclude that P altered Irad into Jared, Mehujael 
into Mahalalel, Methushael into Methuselah. See, 
further, the separate articles on these names. 

The 110}. chapter of Genesis carries us from the 
Flood to the birth of Abraham. MT and Sam. have 
here a list of nine names : LXX (followed by Lk 3%), 
obviously for the sake of reaching the number ten, 
as in Gn 5, inserts Cainan between Arpachshad 
and Shelah, and attributes to him precisely the 
same age at the birth of his firstborn and at death 
as to Shelah. ey of the names in this genealogy 
have been identified (but see Dillm. ad doc.) as those 
of localities in Mesopotamia. 

There is much to be said for Ryle’s conclusion 
respecting the patriarchs as a whole: ‘Perhaps we 
should not be far wrong in regarding them as con- 
stituting a group of demigods or heroes, whose 
names, in the earliest days of Hebrew tradition, 
filled up the blank between the creation of man 
and the age of the Israelite patriarchs. Such a 
group would be in accordance with the analogy of 
the primitive legends of other races. The removal 
of every taint of polytheistic superstition, the 
presentation of these names as the names of 
ordinary human beings, would be the work of the 
Israclite narrator’ (Harly Narratives of Gen. 
p. 81). In such purification of derived material 
we see inspiration at work. 

For more particulars see articles ARPACHSHAD, 
ete. 

11, Longevity of the Patriarchs.—A notable differ- 
ence between J and P is, that the former (Gn 427: 38), 
if he furnishes anything beyond a name, connects 
with it an interesting statement; whilst the latter 
(Gn 5. 11) gives the age at which each patriarch 
begat his firstborn son, and that at which he died. 
The figures nientioned for the second of these 
events are so high that, if they had been found 
anywhere but in the Bible, we should have dis- 
missed them as inventions. We do not trouble to 
inquire whether the first seven Egyptian kings 
reigned in all 12,300 years, or whether any credence 
is due to Ephorus and Nicolaus, who, as Josephus 
(Ané. I. 111. 9) says, ‘relate that the ancients lived 
a thousand years.’ And the attempts hitherto 
made to vindicate P’s numbers are powerless to 
carry conviction. 

There is no sufficient historical evidence to show 
that in earlier ages or under more favourable con- 
ditions human life has been prolonged to anything 
like 900 years. Delitzsch would have liked to 
make a point of this, but it is nothing to the 
purpose when he quotes (New Comm. on Gen. 
p- 212) Becker’s statement that ‘a lifetime of 150 
is not uncommon in the snow mountains of South 
Dagestan.’ Prichard (Nat. Hist. of Man, p. 653) 
is inclined to accept Easton’s tables, according to 
which three Europeans have attained the age of 
between 170 and 180, two between 160 and 170, and 
so on. Yet, even if this were so, it falls far short 
of the mark. The human frame, as men have 
known it in historical times, is not calculated to 
last 200 years, to say nothing of 900. And there 
is no more reason for believing that its vigour 
gradually declined during and after the days of 
the grey forefathers of the race, than there is for 
accepting the Talmudic absurdity that the first 
man reached from earth to heaven, but after 1115 
sin the Holy One laid His hands upon him and 
made him little (Chag. 12a). Gn 6° has been 
adduced as marking a turning-point at which the 
deterioration began. But this clause is either a 
closs, explanatory of the preceding words (Wellh.), 
or, more probably, it has been transposed from its 
original position in the story of the Fall (Budde). 
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In any case it will not serve the purpose for which 
it is brought forward. It precedes the aceount of 
the Flood. But Gn 11 does not limit the patri- 
archs after the Flood to 120 years: Shem lives 
600 years; Arpachshad, 438, ete. 

When it its said that ‘the numbers 930, 912, 905, 
ete., designate epochs of antediluvian history, 
whieh are named after their ehief representatives’ 
(Del. New Comm. on Gen. p. 213), it must be re- 
membered, on the other hand, that this was not P’s 
meaning. ‘To him Methuselah and the rest were 
individual men who actually attained the age with 
which he eredits them, 


And under the same head- | 
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ing of arbitrary attempts to vindicate the trust- 
worthiness of the figures must be elassed the sug- 
gestion that the year was not one of 12 months’ 
duration, butof lor2or3or4or6. 3y ‘year,’ in the 
Bible, has only one signification, the ordinary one. 
Are these desperate attempts necessary? Our 
answer might eoneeivably have been in the alfinna- 
tive if there had been no uncertainty about the 
numbers themselves. But the three authorities, 
the ΔΙΊ", the Sam., and the LXX, are hopelessly 
disagreed. To see this, it needs but a glance at 
the two following tables, wlich are reprodueed 
mainly from Ilolzinger’s Gen. pp. 61, 115 :— 


TABLE I. 
From GN 5. 


MT. 


SAMARITAN, 


LYX. YRAR AM. IN WHICH UB 


DIED. 
Birth Re- Birth Re: Ἐπ ἐπα 
οἵ mainder of mainder ο mainder : 9 
fivati of | Total. First- of Total. Pirst- of Total. MT Sam LXX 
born, Life. born. Life. born. Life, 
1. Adam , > 130 800 930 130 800 930 230 700 930 930 930 930 
2. Seth . é 105 807 912 105 807 912 205 707 912 1042 1042 1142 
3. Enosh , 90 815 905 90 815 D905 190 715 905 1140 1140 1340 
4, Kenan. 70 840 910 70 840 910 170 740 916 1235 1235 1635 
δ. Mahalalel 65 830 895 65 830 895 165 730 R95 1290 1290 1690 
0. dared . 162 800 962 62 785 847 162 800 962 1422 1807 1922 
7. Enoch. ᾿ 65 300 365 65 300 365 165 200 Ι 365 987 887 1487 
8, Methuselah , 187 782 969 67 653 720 | 187 782 969 1656 1307 2256 
[0.107 805] 
9, Lamech ᾿ 182 595 777 53 600 653 188 δὺδ 708 1651 130 2227 
\tLue. 9207 
10. Noah . «| 500 (950) | δ00 : (950) | 500 (950) Ἢ με 
Tothe Flood  , 100 ee oe 100 Ρ 53 100 ew ts εἰς 
Year of the Flood| 1656 ᾿Ξ | δὰ | 1307 Ε τ 2262 [Luc. 2242] , Ka 
TABLE II. 
From (ΟΝ 1], 
MT. SAMARITAN, LXX, 
! ) 
Birth ie _ Birth Re- Birth  —- Re- 
of mainder of mainder of wainder 
First- of Total. First- of Total First- f Total. 
born | Life born. | Life. boru Life. 
| 
ἘΞ. γ΄. τρεῖς εἶ τ τς εὐ  - ---  Ξ ΕἸ 
1, Shem ‘i Ἢ Ξ . ‘ 100 500 600 100 500 G00 LOO 500 600 
2. Arpachshad ὃ é ὺ Ξ 35 403 438 135 303 438 135 430 ba 
[Καινών Ε : ‘ ; a τς ὡς ΒΕ ~~ τ 80 330 460] 
3. Shelah : ἃ & ἢ 30 403 433 130 808. | 438 120 | 330 400 
4, Eber ° e ο - 94 430 464 134 270 404 134 370 504 
| [Ball 370 404] 
5. Peleg . - © «8 «* | 30 209 239 130 109 239 130 209 339 
(Lue, 134] [Luc. 343] 
8. Reu . ἃ * 4 > ‘ 32 207 239 132 107 239 132 207 339 
7. Serug P ° ἢ . «| 30 200 230 130 100 230 130 200 330 
8. Nahor Γ Ε Ξ ὃς 29 119 148 79 69 148 79 129 208 
| fLuc. 125 204] 
9. Terah ‘ . . . ἃ 70 135 205 70 75 145 70 | 135 205 
| | 
Potel « »« ν΄ w,.s. «| 300 re 1040 | | 1170 (Lue. 1174] εν 
From Flood to Birth of Abraham 290 es | 940 o- | ἐᾷ 1070 years oe 


The slightest inspeetion of Table I. shows that 
the diserepancies are not due to aceident. The 
regularity with which the LAX advances the age 
of the father at the birth of lis first son by 100 
years betrays purpose. The manipulation of MT 
and Sam., so that, although they do not agree as 
to the year after the Creation in whieh Methuselah 
died, they yet, both of them, date lis death in the 
year of the Flood, is equally significant. ‘The date 
of the Flood in MT, 1656, is obtained by adding 
the remaining 349 years of Noalrs life to the 1307 


of the Samaritan. Our doeumentary authorities, 
therefore, did not pay blind respect to the numbers 
whieh they found before them. 

Budde (Urgesehichée, ch. iv.), followed by more 
recent writers, has endeavoured to show that the 
Sam., by dating the death of Jared, Methuselah, 
and Laineeh in the same year as the Flood, meant 
to imply that they perished in that catastroplie. 
Ile also sees in the names of these patriarehs indi- 
eations of sinfulness and degeneraey. But the 
etymology is too uneertain to justify the latter 
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inference (see the new Ozford Heb. Lexicon, and 
also the name list in Ball’s Light from the East). 

The list in ch, 11 is still more evidently artificial. 
In all three authorities the purpose is to indicate a 
gradual diminution of longevity from 600 to 200 
yar thus preparing the way for the still shorter 
ifetime of Abraham and his successors. The LXX, 
by adding 100 to each of the earlier lives, after the 
first, makes the slope more gradual. The Sam., by 
adding 100 to the age at the birth of the firstborn, 
avoids the startling transition from 100 in Shem’s 
case to 35, 30, ete., in the sneceeding ones. This 
version also, to escape the apparent inconsistency 
between the supposition that Abraham’s begetting 
a son when 100 years old is a miraele, and the 
statement that 130 was the ordinary age for this 
in the preceding cases, has the 79 and 70 of the 
LXX for Nahor and Terah. As an example of 
the freedom with which the MT treated this 
imatter, the instance of Terah may be cited. The 
Sam. gives him 145 years: this would make Abra- 
lam leave Haran immediately on his father’s 
death. But Gn 12! relates that Abraham was 
called to leave his father’s house. Hence the 205 
years ascribed to Terah inthe MT: according to 
it, Terah survived his son’s departure 60 years. 
Finally, we must note the startling discrepancy 
between the 290 years of MT, the 940 of Sam., and 
the 1070 of LAX, as the length of the period from 
the Flood to the Birth of Abraham, 

In endeavouring to account for these extra- 
ordinary figures we must never forget that we 
owe them to P. The earlier documents, J and 
Ei, show no trace of anything similar. It is P, 
too, who attributes to Abraham 175 years, to Isaac 
180, to Jacob 147; and, when compelled to limit 
Moses to 120, seems to think his comparatively 
early decease requires comment: ‘his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.’ The periods 
determined by such landmarks as Creation, Flood, 
Birth of Abraham, needed to be filled up. P was 
especially attracted by names and numbers. The 
names were supplied by tradition. We have no 
evidence to prove that a definite number was 
attached to each of these names. But we do know 
that in ancient times the belief prevailed that 
human life had formerly been prolonged far beyond 
the limits which have since been familiar. Hesiod 
asserts that in the Silver Age childhood lasted 130 

ears. A Hebrew prophet (Is 65%), picturing the 

Tessianiec future in colours drawn from popular 
ideas respecting the far-distant past, predicts that 
‘the child shall die an hundred years old’ (on this 
passage see Hapos. Times, Nov. 1899, p. 61). 


LITERATURE. — Besides the best Commentaries on Genesis, 
Budde's Urgeschichte is helpful. See also Ryle’s Karly Narra- 
tives of Genesis, and the art. CHRoNOLOOY OF THE OT in the 
first vol. of this Dictionary. J. TAYLOR. 


PATROBAS (Ilarpé8as).—The name of a member 
of the Roman Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 
164. It is a shortened form of Patrobius. The 
name was borne by a well-known freedman of 
Nero, who was put to death by Galba (Tac. Hist. 
i. 49, 11. 95), and occurs in inscriptions (Lightfoot, 
Philippians, p. 175). Patrobas is commemor- 
ated on Nov. 4, and all later legends about him 
will be found in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., vol. ii. 1, 
Ρ. 222, A. C. HEADLAM, 


PATROCLUS (IlIdrpoxdos)\—The father of the 
Syrian general Nicanor (2 Mac 8°). 


PATTERN.—Various words are so rendered. 1. 
nyan tabhnith [from bdnah, to build], the shape of 
a thing, elsewhere tr. ‘example’ or ‘ensample,’ 
‘figure,’ ‘form,’ ete., is tr. ‘ pattern’ in Ex, 25°. #, 
Jos 228, 2 KX 16:0, 1 Ch 281) 218-19 in reference to 
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the model or idea (lit. ‘ construction ’) of the taber- 
nacle, ete. 2. nian tokhnith [fr. takhan, to regulate, 
adjust, used in Job 28%, Is 4013. 8 of God’s work ‘in 
ordering creation by weight or measure’) occurs 
only in Ezk 9813 (of the symmetry or perfection of 
the prince of Tyre [see Davidson, in foc.], AV and 
2V ‘sum,’ RVm ‘Or measure, or pattern’), and 
43” (of the idea of the temple before building, AV 
and RY ‘pattern,’ AVm ‘ Or sum or number,’ RVm 
‘Or sum’). 3. asap mar’eh [fr. γᾶ αὖ, to see], a 
sight, the appearance of something, is tr. ‘ pattern’ 
in Nu 8! ‘According unto the pattern which the 
Lord had showed Moses.’ 4. ὁμοίωμα [fr. ὅμοιος, 
ouds, similis, same], something made lke some 
other thing, a copy, is in Sir 38% tr. ‘pattern,’ 
‘Tis eyes look still upon the pattern of the thing 
that he maketh,’ Gr. κατέναντι ὁμοιώματος σκεύους. 
5. τύπος, Which is both the model and ‘copy’ (see 
FIGURE, § 3), is tr. ‘pattern’ in Tit 27(1kV ‘en- 
sample’), He 8° (quot. from Ex 254), The meaning 
is clearly image, an idea before one in the forma- 
tion of character (Tit 27) or of the tabernacle 
(He 8°), not copy. Cf. Hall, Vorks, ii. 148, ‘ There 
must be much caution used in our imitation of the 
best patternes, (whether in respect of the persons 
or things ;) else we shall make our selves apes, and 
our acts sinful absurdities.’ 6. ὑποτύπωσις in 1 Ti 
116, AV ‘pattern,’ RV ‘ensample,’ but in 2 Ti 1" 
(its only other oceurrence) AV ‘form,’ RV ‘ pattern.’ 
It is an outline or sketch under one’s eye. 1. ὑπό- 
δείγμα, like τύπος, is used for both the model and 
the copy, and in the only place where it is ren- 
dered ‘ pattern,’ He 9” (as well as in 8°, where it is 
tr. ‘example,’ RV ‘copy ’), the meaning is clearly 
copy or representation: He 9% (‘It was therefore 
necessary that the patterns (RV ‘ copies’) of things 
in the heavens should be purified with these ; 
but the heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these.’ But in 1611 this tr. was 
quite legitimate, as ‘pattern’ then was used for 
both the exemplar and its copy. Trench (On AV 
of NT, p. 118 1.) denies this; but there are unmis- 
takable examples in Shaks. as well as elsewhere. 
Thus J Henry VI. Vv. v. 65— 
‘For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife? 


Whereas the contrary bringeth bliss, 
And is a pattern of celestial peace.’ 


So Othello, V. iil. 11— 
‘Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature.’ 


See also Henry V. τι. iv. 61, Lucrece 1350, Lover's 
Complaint, 170; and ef. Book of Llomilies (1573), 
‘where most rebellions and rebels be, there is the 
express similitude of hell; and the rebels themselves 
are the very figures of fiends and devils, and their 
captain the ungracious pattern of Lucifer and 
Satan, the prince of darkness.” J. HASTINGS. 


PAU.—See Pal. 
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i, THE LIFE. 
1. ΒΙΗΤΗ AND TRATNINO = ν᾿ 

Autobiographical Notes; Personal Names; Jewish 
nature, Greek environment, Roman citizenship— 
influence of Tarsus, of Jerusalem and Gamaliel. 

2. IDIOSYNCRASY : : 

Mental gifts, Physical constitution, Emotional tem- 

perament; the χαρίσματα ; the σκόλοψ τῇ σαρκί, 
3. CONVERSION : . 

The Root of Paul’s Doctrine; Narratives of the Acts ; 
Allusions of the Epp. ; Internal antecedents; Ac- 
tual Appearance of Jesus ; Sequel of the Conversion. 

4, Missionary Carerr,—dating from Conversion; the 

Vision in Jerusalem : ; ; 

(a) First Period, of Apprenticeship: Tarsus and 
Cilicia. 

(b) Second Period, of Co-operation with Barnabas 
and First Missionary Tour: Syrian Antioch, 
Relief of Famine in Judea; Cyprus (Sergius 
Paulus, Elymas), Behaviour of John Mark; 
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8. Galatian cities (Speeches at Pisidian Antioch 
and Lystra); ‘Door of Faith opened to the 
Gentiles,’ Growing Ascendency of Paul; Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem. ; 

(c) Third Period, of Established Leadership ; Second 
Missionary Tour: Silas and Timothy; ‘The 
Phrygian and Galatian Oountry’; Meeting with 
Luke and crossing to Macedonia—Work at 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea; Preaching at 
Athens; Founding of Corinthian Church; 
Thessalonian Epistles. 

(ad) Fourth Period, of Judaistie Controversy ; Third 
Missionary Jour: Collision with Peter at An- 
tioch; Anti-Pauline campaign of the Legalists ; 
Journey to and Mission in Ephesus ; Communi- 
cations with Corinth—the two Epp.; the Col- 
lection for Jerusalem ; Severe [llness; Journey 
in Macedonia ; Epp. to Galatians and Romans ; 
Sojourn at Corinth ; Reception at Jerusalem. 

(6) Fifth Pertod, of Imprisonment in Coesarea and 
Rome: Assault of the Jews in the Temple; 
Apprehension and Trials of Paul; Appeal to 
Cwsar; Voyage to Rome; Prohahle Acquittal 
and Release; Epistles of the First Captivity ; 
Paul at Rome. 

(f) Sixth Period, of Last Journeyings, Renewed 
linprisonment, and Martyrdom: Data for this 
Period ; Revisitation of old Churches; Voyage 
to Spain; Movements indicated in 1 and 2 Ti 
and Titus; Character of Pastoral Epistles; Tra- 
dition of Paul’s Death. 

δ. CHRONOLOGY : 

Fixed Datum of Ac 12; Gal 21, and Ac 11. 12 or 15; 
Year of Paul’s Conversion; Year of Voyage to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20); Space for the Last Period; 
Harnack’s Chronological Scheme. 


i. THE DOCTRINE, 
INTROPUCTION ; 

Nature of Paul’s Writings; Modern Analyses—Baur, 
Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, The Dutch School, Reuss 
and A. Sabatier, Beyschlag, A. B. Bruce, Somer- 
ville, G. B. Stevens; OT Antecedents and Starting- 
point. 

1. DocTRiNE oF Gop: 

(a) The Fatherhood of God: Basis of Paulinism in 
the Teaching of Jesus ; Supremacy of Grace. 

(Ὁ) The Rightcousness of God : its relations to Father- 
hood and Grace. 

(c) The Anger of God, 

(ad) The Law of God; Douhle sense of the term in 
Paul. 

2, DocTRINE OF MAN: 

(a) The Constitution of Mankind: The Image of 
God; Solidarity of the Race; Man and Woman. 

(b) Spirit and Flesh: General and Specific Sense ; 
Flesh and Sin; Heredity of Sin; the First and 
Second Man. 

(c) Sin and Death. 

(ad) History of the Race: the Two Ages; the Heathen 
World; the Discipline of Israel; the Fulness of 
the Tinies. 

8. Doctrine OF Crist AND OF SALVATION; 

(a) The Person of Christ: Recognized in Paul’s Con- 
version; God’s ‘Own Son’; ‘the Lord’; Pre- 
existence of Christ; Christ and the Human 
Race; Christ and the Curse of Sin. 

(Ὁ) The Death of the Cross : central to Paul’s teaching ; 
representative, justifying, propitiatory, recon: 
ciling, sanctifying; Juristic and Ethical The- 


ories. 

(ὃ The New Life of Faith: Nature and Implications 
of Faith; the Resurrection of Christ and the 
Unio Ilystica ; Filial Adoption. 

€. Docrrins or tne HoLyY Spirir; 

(a) God Immanent: the Teaching of Jesus and of 
Paul; the Spirit in the ITeart. 

(b) The Spiritual Man: Progressive Sanctification ; 
Holiness and the Ethical Life. 

(6) The Communion of the Spirit. 

(@) The Earnest of the Inheritance. 

6. Docrrine oF THE CaurRcil; 

(a) The Body of Christ: Expansion of Paul’s Idea of 
the Ecclesia ; the Church no temporal Institute. 

(Ὁ) The Brotherhood: Love, and the Works of Faith, 

(Ὁ The Charismata: Edification, Church-meetings, 
and Administration. 

(4) Baptism and the Lord's Supper: relative to 
Christ, and to the Church; Picture-signs, and 
Covenant-signs. 

(e) Church Organization: Development within the 
Kpistles ; Charismatic and Clerical, Missionary 
and Local Ministries; the Apostolate; no 
* Model’ of Church-government, 

6 Docrriny or THE Kinobom or Gop: 
Based on the Jewish conception, as spiritualized 
by Jesus; Eschatological in outlook. . 

(a) The Divine Sovereignty: Election and Fore- 
knowledge ; the Call of Believers. 

(6) The Enemies of God: Satan, Evil Spirits; the 
Kingdom of Darkness; the Final Struggle. 
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(c) The Consummation : (ὦ) The Moral Perfection of 
Christians ; (8) The Iesurrection of the Body; 
(y) The Intermediate State; (6) The Second 
Coming of the Lord Jesus—the Dénodinent of 
Human History. 

i. THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL.—1. Birth and Train- 
ing. ‘Iam a Jewish man, a Tarsian of Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city (Ae 21%")... brought up 
at the fect of Gamaliel in this city [Jerusalem], 
trained in the strict way of the law of our fathers, 
full from the first (ὑπάρχων) of zeal for God’ (22°): 
‘Whom I serve from my forefathers in a pure con- 
science’ (2 ΤΊ 1%); ‘Circumcised on the eighth day, 
of the stock of Israel, the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Jiebrew sprung from Hebrews, in respect of the law 
a Pharisee, in respect of zeal a persecutor of the 
Church, in respect of legal righteousness showing 
myself blameless’ (Ph 85. ὁ, 2 Co 11°, Ro 4! 98 11}, 
Ac 23°); 1 made proficiency in Judaism beyond 
many of my contemporaries, being more extreme 
than they in zeal for my ancestral traditions’ 
(Gal 14, Ac 26*5); at the same time, a ‘Roman’ 
and so ‘born’ (Ae 225-28, 1687), Thus much we learn 
from St. Paul about himself. [On the genuine- 
ness of the speeches see art. ACTS OF APOSTLES]. 
Jerome (de Vir. Illustr. 5; ad Philem. 23), who 
knew Palestine, has a tradition that St. Paul was 
born at Gischala in Galilee, ‘quo a Romanis capto 
cum parentibus suis Tarsum Cilicie: commigravit’ ; 
Krenkel (Beitrdge z. Aufhellung d. Gesehichte τι. 
d. Briefe d. Ap. P. § 1) prefers this story to the 
statement of Paul’s Tarsian origin in the Acts, 
insisting that a ‘Hebrew sprung from Hebrews’ 
signifies one born in Palestine. The above con- 
dition was fulfilled, however, if St. Paul’s family 
retained the native traditions; and Jerome’s tale, 
besides its gross anachronism, is too late and iso- 
lated to weigh against that of St. Luke. A modi- 
cum of truth there may be in it: Gischala may 
have been the old domicile of the family (trad- 
tion is tenacious on this pomt), which in any case 
had emigrated not many generations before Paul’s 
birth, for it was still ‘Hebrew’ in home- speech 
and spirit. Hence Saul is sent in his boyhood 
for education to Jerusalem; in later years he 
had a ‘sister’s son’ residing there (Ac 23!-*), The 
Cilician Jews kept up a close connexion with the 
mother city, where they appear to have had a 
synagogue of their own (Ac 6°); they distinguished 
themselves by patriotic bravery in the siege of 
Jerusalem. The wealth of Paul’s father we may 
fairly infer from the education given him (see 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, etc., pp. 31, 310, 
312); his occupation as a tent-maker is no dis- 
proof of this, for well-to-do Jews wisely taught 
their sons some handicraft. His mother’s piety 
is implied in Gal 1%; comp. the sympathetic 
allusions of 2'Ti 15 3%, 

He was named Saul (Zaddos in Acts where spoken 
of, Σαούλ where spoken to), presumably after the 
hero-king of his tribe (Ac 9! etc., 181 etc.; οἵ, 13%). 
But his Hebrew name (Zad\os has, moreover, in 
Greek, the ridiculous sense of ‘waddling’) is dis- 
placed in Acts by the Roman cognomen Paul 
(Παῦλος, Paalus, ‘ little’) from the time the apostle 
enters on his wider career and meets Roman 
society. With the Heb.-Rom. Saul-Paul compare 
John-Mark (Ae 15°’), Jesus-Justus (Col 4"), also 
Flavius-Josephus. The change of name occurs in 
Luke’s narrative on the occasion of the conversion 
of Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus—a coinci- 
dence suggesting to many, after Origen (Comment. 
ad Rom., prefat.), Jerome (ad Philem. 1: “8, 
primo ecclesia spolio, preconsule Sergio Paulo, 
victoria sux trophma retulit erexitque vexillum’), 
Augustine (Confess. viii. 4), that St. Paul took his 
apostolic name from this conquest—a proceeding 
in bad taste, and on other accounts improbable. 
If Paulus was a personal name, it might have been 
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due to the bearer’s littleness; Saulos perhaps 
enegested it by resemblance of sound (Renan): so 
Jesus-Jason, Joseph-Hegesippus, etc. (but these 
combinations are Heb.-Greek, not Latin). Others 
explain it as an epithet, self-assumed in humil- 
ity (cf. 1 Co 15°), or conferred by way of con- 
trast with Elymas (Ac 13°) overcome by the 
apostle as Goliath by dittle David (Lange) 5 or as 
derived from a Hebrew root—se. »ys=‘ wrought 
(by God),’ or the like. But these conjectures are 
necdless. With his Roman citizenship Paul in- 
herited a Latin name; and Pazlus was a cognomen 
not uncommon in Roman families, borne, ¢.g., by 
the great Aimilian gens. What his Roman gentile 
name (or nomen proper) and preenomen were, never 
appears. The low stature which, according to good 
tradition (Acta Pauli et Thecle, 3; see Namsay’s 
Ch. in the Rom. Eimp.® p. 32; οἵ, 2 Co 10}? 1), 
distinguished Paul, may have been a family trait 
suggesting the sobriquet, as in other instances, 
The apostle was ‘Paulus’ to Romans, Παῦλος 
amongst Greeks, while he was ‘Saul’ to his fellow 
Jews and at Jerusalem. As ‘Saul, Saul,’ in his 
mother-speech, the voice of Jesus addressed him 
(Ae 264). See, further, Ramsay, St. Paul, ete. 
Ρ. 8112; and Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 184 ff. 

In this apostle, Jew, Greek, and Roman met. 
The Jew in him was the foundation of everything 
that Paul became. He was ‘Jew’ (Judean in 
nationality and education), ‘Israelite’ (in descent 
and creed), ‘Hebrew’ (in language and tradition). 
The current Hebrew (2.¢. Aramaic) of Palestine 
was spoken in 1115 father’s house; and his student 
days gave him the mastery of it which enabled 
hin to address the multitude of Jerusalem in their 
vernacular (Ac 227) and to make himself everywhere 
‘to the JewsasaJew’(1Co 939). His OT quotations, 
though based on the LXX, occasionally indicate 
the knowledge of the ancient Hebrew whieh the 
pupil of Gamaliel must have possessed. No man 
more highly prized the privileges of Israel, or more 
fervently believed in its Divine election (Ro 81: 
9*5 1], 158, Ph 37); no man more passionatel 
loved his Jewish kin (Ro 91-5114); none had drunk 
more deeply at the springs of OT revelation, As 
a Christian and a Gentile apostle Paul claimed to 
be the truer Israelite, for he was earrying out ‘ the 
promise of God to the fathers’ (Ac 1893. 89 24, Gal 
37-14 G16, 2 ( 11%, Ro 416-17 gt-6 104% 158-12). im- 
prisoned in pursuance of his calling, he was ‘ wear- 
ing this chain for the hope of Israel’ (Ac 26% 7 28”), 

Bearing in his Pharisaic youth all the weight of 
its yoke, Saul had proved the impotence of the law 
as a means of justification before God, and the 
hopelessness of Israel’s attempts to win through 
its observance the Messianic salvation (Ac 13°: *9, 
Ro 41815 75-25 98 931. 7105. Gal 915. 16 310-25 53.8 1 Co 1558 
ete.) This was the chief gain of Paul’s apprentice- 
ship to Mosaism: ‘through law I died to law’; 
the law acted as a relentless spur on Saul’s sensi- 
tive conscience ; it was his παιδαγωγὸς els Χριστόν, 
driving him from itself to the gospel of Jesus even 
while, in its fancied interests, he was His perse- 
eutor (Ae 26"). Thus Paul’s legalistic rearing was 
an essential negative preparation for his conversion 
and apostleship. But it contributed thereto in a 
positive sense. At Rabban Gamalicl’s feet (see 
art. GAMALIEL) he learnt much that never left 
him. Paul’s theological method and style, and 
use of Seripture, are Rabbinical of the purest age. 
The most fruitful recent expositions of his teach- 
ing (such as Sanday-Headlain’s Zomans, Pileiderer’s 
Paulinismus,? and Kabisch’s Hsehatologie) draw 
their best illustrations from Jewish theology. In 
several of his doctrines, notably that of original 
sin and of the resurréction (Ac 23%9 9.414. 16 268), Paul 
continued a Pharisee. As against the sceptical, 
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with his carly comrades (Ro 109. He had an 
intimate knowledge, both practical and theoretical, 
of the ground of the legalistie controversy, on 
which he was to play a decisive part. He brought 
with him to the Christian camp the resources of a 
trained Jewish jurist, a skilled Rabbinical scholar 
and disputant. He was the one man qualified to 
effect the transition in doctrine and institutions 
from the old faith to the new, to transplant 
Christianity, without destroying any of its roots, 
from the ancient soil of Judaism into the wide and 
rich field ready for it in the Gentile world, This 
transition had been virtually efiectcd in his own 
conversion to Christ. Hausrath questions the 
account in Acts of his studentship under Gamatliel 
at Jerusalem (Der Ap. Paulus, i. 3), on the ground 
of Gamaliel’s mildness and Paul’s severity of 
temper; but Paul was a zealot, Gamaliel a moder- 
ate, by temperament. 

St. Paul’s education and native bent were strongly 
Palestinian and Pharisaic. But he could not help 
acquiring knowledge of the broader ITellenizing 
theology that had spread from Alexandria amongst 
the Greek Diaspora, with which Apollos (Ae 184) 
and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews were 
imbued. Tle used fret the Book of JHVisdom, 
which emanated from this school. In Col 112: 
(written, however, after Paul had met with Apollos) 
he shows his mastery of the theosophie specula- 
tions of the Alexandrian (and Essenic) Jewish 
teachers; and his language appears to indicate 
some literary contact with his elder contemporary 
Philo (sec Lightfoot and Klépper on Col. ad loc., 
and Jowett’s Essay on ‘St. Paul and Philo’ in 
his Epp. of St. Paul). Paul’s use of types and 
allegory may have been learnt from his masters 
at Jerusalem. 

St. Paul’s Tarsian birth and Roman citizenship 
secured to him an ontfit for the Gentile apostleship 
such as no mere Palestinian Jew could possess. 
When Krenkel (as referred to above) contests the 
former point, and Hausrath (op. cit. p. 19), with 
Renan and others, the latter, they show undeserved 
distrust of the Acts; and they deny to Paul the 
status and equipment indispensable for 1115 mission 
to the Greeco- Roman world (see Lightf. Bibl. Hssays, 
iv.) Of his Gentile connexions, along with his 
Jewish antecedents, the apostle was thinking when 
he spoke of God as ‘having marked me out [for 
ny life-mission] from my mother’s womb’ (Gal L»), 
The Rabbinical student of Jerusalem was first a 
Jewish boy in the streets of a heathen city, and 
his home continued to be there (he was certainly 
absent from Jerusalem during the visits of Jesus). 
St. Paul’s insight into the moral working of idol- 
atry, and his ready appreciation of Gentile senti- 
ment, speak for this. He is everywhere at home 
in the synagogues of the Dispersion. In the Graeco- 
Asiatic Tarsus (see art. TARSUS) the products of 
East and West inet, ships of all countries lay at 
its wharves—a place to stir in an impressionable 
child thoughts and dreams of the wide world, and. 
to impart an instinctive aptitude for mixing with 
all sorts of men. In Saul’s nature Greck versatility 
was blended with Jewish tenacity. 

Tarsus was the capital of Cilicia, then incor- 
porated in the province of Syria. This city issued 
fortunately from the troubles of the Roman civil 
wars, receiving the title of metropolis and the 
immunities of an urbs libera (Dio Chrys., Orat. 2; 
Pliny, LN v. 27; cf. Ac 21%); it had therefore its 
ecclesia, its elective magistrates and local jurisdie- 
tion; and Paul’s father doubtless held the municipal 
along with the imperial franchise. This environ- 
ment made Saul a citizen of the world, while he was 
a Jewish scholar and devotee. His mental imagery 
is not gathered, like that of Jesus, from the fielda 


minimizing Sadducees, his sympathies were always ! and the face of nature; where not borrowed from 
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the OT, we trace it to the Jewish household and 
synagogue within doors, and out of doors to the 
streets, the agora, the stadinm, the temples, the 
traffic of a Greck seaport town. Such cities Paul 
sought by predileetion; their society was his 
native element. The contact of Jew and Gentile 
gave the apostle his point of vantage; and he 
found his main constituency in the large circle 
of piously disposed men and women of Greek 
culture attracted to the Hellenistic synagogues. 
Tarsus was at this period a university town of the 
highest repute (Strabo, xiv. 10. 13-15; Philos- 
tratus, Apollonius, i. 7); it sent out distinguished 
professors of the Stoic philosophy, and afterwards 
of Roman law. Strict Jewish families held aloof 
from the Greek schools, and Paul’s style bears 
searcely any trace of classical discipline; his Greek 
is the κοινὴ of the Levantine shores, enriched with 
Hebraisms of the LXX and the Synagogue and 
adapted to the new Christian ideas with creative 
originality. The citations he makes from Greek 
authors are of a popular, proverbial stamp (Ac 
1774, 1 Co 15”, Tit 1.2. Passages like 1 Co 1° and 
Co] 2? indicate St. Paul’s contempt for the empty 
sophistic and meretricious show into which philo- 
sophy had degenerated. Tarsus was a conspicu- 
ous arena for such display, and must often have 
witnessed scenes resembling that in which Paul 
himself took so ready ἃ part in Athens (Ae 17!7*), 
At the same time St. Paul could not but receive 
intellectual stimulus, if only by way of aversion, 
from such a theatre of mentalactivity. His master 
Gamaliel is said to have encouraged Greek studies. 
Especially when Saul returned home after his con- 
version (Ac 9959 11%, Gal 1”), with his mission to 
the heathen definitely in view, we cannot suppose 
that he failed to use the facilities afforded by his 
native city for studying the Gentile thought of the 
day (see Ramsay, δέ. Paul the Traveller, p. 354). 
Hisaddress to the Areopagus showsthat the apostle, 
when he chose, could become a philosopher to the 
philosophers. The parallels in thought between 
St. Paul’s ethies and those of Seneea and the 
Stoies (see the Essay ad rem in Lightfoot’s Philip- 
pins) are, however, scarcely closer than may be 
accounted for by the Stoical ideas in the air and 
by the unconscious sympathy with the nascent 
Christian faith existing in high-minded Gentile 
thinkers of the age. 

In regard to form and expression, it is likely that 
Paul learnt something from the schools of his 
native town. ‘In general, the Epp. of St. Paul 
stand much nearer to the forms of the Cynie and 
Stoie diatribé, as regards their methods and the 
complexion of their speech, than to the involved 
Rabbinical dialectic. Recent investigations on the 
subject (Wendland ἃ. Kern, Bettrdge z. Geschichte 
εἶ. griech. Philos. αι, lvelig. pp. 3-15, Philo wu. d. 
kynisch-stoische Diatribe) bring this relationship 
increasingly into light’; so Heinriei, Vorrede to 
1Co in Arit.-excg. Lommentar® (Meyer); also 
Canon Hicks’ Paper on ‘St. Paul and Hellenism’ 
in Séud. Bibl. iv. 

From Tarsus Paul carried off, if not a seholarly 
Greek training, at least his trade of tent-making 
(Ae 185. Tarsus was a centre for the manu- 
facture of cilicitum, the coarse goats’ hair fabric 
of the district, famed for its durability, of whieh 
shoes, mats, and coverings of all kinds were made ; 
and the boy Sanl was taught this local handi- 
craft. An industry everywhere in demand, this 
craft supphed him in his wandering apostleship 
with a means of livelihood, laborious and irksome 
enough, but adequate for his seanty needs (1 Th 
2°, 2 Th 55:10, 1 Co 9518 ete.). ‘These hands,’ as 
Paul held them up, rough and black with stitching 
at the hard eanvas, told their tale of stern in- 
dependence and. self-denial (Ac 20%-*), 


Of Roman law Paul had the knowledge qualify- 
ing him to exercise his valued rights as a citizen of 
the Empire. This discipline contributed to his large 
Christian apprehension of ‘law’ as a universal 
Divine institute, which has its nearest analogue in 
the Roman jas gentium. His prominent doctrine 
of Adoption (vio@ecta) is based upon Greco-Roman, 
not Jewish practice. His conception of the Chureh 
borrowed something from the Roman State as 
well as from the Israelite Theocracy (see Eph 2%, 
Col 21:3, Ph 15 3%), Not merely for his own 
protection (Ae 1057 22°) and as a passport to his 
message did the apostle pronounce the words 
‘Civis Romanus sum’ and ‘Czesarem appello,’ 
but with genuine loyalty and with a true sense 
for the grandeur and enduring power of the rule 
of Rome. ‘We cannot fail to be struck with the 
hold which Roman ideas had on the mind of St. 
Paul... . He had coneeived the great idea of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman world ; 
and he thought of the various districts and 
countries in which he preached as parts of the 
grand unity’ (Ramsay, Ch. in the Kom. Emp.° 
pp. 147, 148, St. Paul the Trav. pp. 125-127, 185; 
also Sanday-Headlam, Homavs, p. xiv). He had 
the Roman genius of the statesman and organizer. 
He planted his churches, by preference, in Roman 
colonies (Pisidian Antioch, Philippi, Corinth, ete.). 
To Rome St. Paul addressed his most studied 
and complete Epistle; toward this metropolis of 
the world the advands of his mission from Jeru- 
salem westwards, for many years previously, had 
been directed (Ro 18:15 157°", Ac 19% 934), Only 
when at last he had made his defence and 
delivered his message before the Imperial Court, 
could the ‘teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
truth’ consider that his ‘ preaching was fulfilled’ 
and his course finished (1 Ti 2’, 2 Ti 471%). To 
the Jewish student and the Greek cosmopolitan in 
Paul there was added the Loman gentleman. 1118 
courteous dignity of bearing enabled him worthily 
to stand before magistrates and kings (Ae 9% 26, 
ete.). Ife commanded the respect of governors 
like Sergius Paulus and Poreins Festus, and the 
deference and goodwill of Julius the centurion 
in whose charge he voyaged to Rome. There, 
too, an ‘ambassador in chains,’ he gained a wide 
influence, and his presence greatly stimulated the 
Christian cause (Eph 6, Ph 118 4, Ae 282-31), 
Though his prison, Rome was his best vantage- 
ground and his adoptive home. It was here that 
the apostle arrived, as appears from the Epistles 
of the Virst Captivity, at his loftiest eonceptions 
of the nature and destiny of the Universal Church. 

2. St. Paul's Idiosyncrasy.—The ‘striking origin- 
ality’ of Paul’s character is ‘due to the fruitful 
combination in it of two spiritual forces, which 
are seldom found united in this degree in one 
personality — dialectical power and religious in- 
spiration, or (to borrow Paul’s own language) the 
activity of the νοῦς and that of the πνεῦμα᾽ (A. 
Sabatier). Add to these attributes the apostle’s 
heart of fire, the glow of passion and imagination 
which fused his mystical intuitions and logical 
apprehensions into one, his fine sensibility, his 
resolute will, his manly sincerity and courage and 
woman-like tenderness, his vivacity, subtlety, and 
humour, his rich humanity and keen faculty of 
moral observation, his adroitness and ready taet, his 
genius for organization and inborn power of com- 
mand, aud the vigorous and creative, though not 
facile, gift of expression that supplied the hitting 
dress, as original as the thought behind it, with 
whieh his doetrine clothed itself,—all these quali- 
ties and powers went to the making of Jesus 
Christ’s apostle to the nations, the master-builder 
of the universal Chureh and of Christian theology. 

St. Paul’s physical frame appears by no means to 
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have matched the greatness of his soul. Witha 
frankness that charms while it pains the reader, he 
quotes the taunt of his Corinthian opponents, ‘His 
bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no 
account’; he reproaches those who ‘counted of’ 
him ‘as though walking according to flesh,’ and 
‘had an eye for matters of (bodily) presence,’ 
judging the lowly apostle by his unimposing 
exterior (2 Co 1019), The barbarians of Lystra 
took Barnabas for Zeus, but Paul for Hermes, 
het ἀραὶ. the dignified port of the one with the 
lively speech of the other traveller. The disad- 
vantages of his bodily presence were aggravated 
by the effect of his occupation as a journeyman 
tentmaker, and of the severe mishandling he had 
suffered from time to time on the part of his 
persecutors (Gal 6'7, 2 Co 11%), Yet these 
physical disabilities and humiliations became, 
through ‘ the power of Christ overshadowing’ him, 
a new source of spiritual strength (2 Co 1159 12% 10 
It was a constant feeling of Paul’s, only heightened 
by recent illness, to which he gave expression 
in 2Co 4?-5°; ‘We have this treasure in frail 
earthen vessels. . . . In this tabernacle we groan, 
being burdened ’ (cf. Gal 45:14 6"), The Acta Pauli 
et Thecle, as Ramsay has shown (Ch. in Rom. 
imp. xvi.), ‘goes back ultimately to a document 
of the Ist cent.’; and it thus describes (§ 3) Paul’s 
appearance as he first approaches Iconium: ‘ bald- 
headed, bowlegged, strongly built, a man small in 
size, with meeting eyebrows, with a rather large 
nose, full of grace, for at times he looked like a 
man and at times he had the face of an angel.’ 
‘This plain and unflattering account seems to 
embody a very early tradition’ (op. ev. pp. 31, 
32). The hfelike and unconventional figure of 
the Roman ivory diptych, ‘supposed to date not 
later than the 4th cent.’ (Lewin’s Life and Epp. 
of St. Paul, Frontispiece, and vol. 11. p. 211), 
partly confirms the above description. 

St. Paul’s constitution, if somewhat stunted and 
sickly, must have been nevertheless of a tough 
and stout fibre. His arduous travels, attended for 
many years with the double strain of manual 
and intellectual labour, above all the catalogue of 
his hardships in 2 Co 11, bespeak in him a man of 
exceptional vitality and nervous energy. And, in 
spite of his uncomeliness, he exerted a rare personal 
fascination. ‘Rude in speech’ as he was to a 
fastidious Greek ear, his charm of manner and the 
incisive force and sympathetic aptness of his 
address commanded a hearing from all kinds of 
assemblies. He could never be listened to with 
indifference. His preaching excited warm assent 
or contradiction. ‘He set all minds astir and in 
debate around him; his presence and discourse 
acted like an electric current that drives to opposite 
poles the mingled elements through which it passes 
(Ac 13-45 144 ete., 2 Co 2!4-!6), 

The emotional nature of the apostle counted 
for as much in the effects of his eloquence as did 
his intellectual powers. His temperament was 
choleric and impetuous, his nervous organism 
finely strung and quivering with sensibility. There 
was nothing in him of the impassive Stoic. His 
affections towards his converts were those of a 
mother or a lover, rather than of a pastor. He 
‘travailed a second time in birth over’ the un- 
toward Galatians, ‘till Christ should be formed 
in’ them (4%; ef. 2 Co 11”, 1 Th 278). ‘Now we 
live,’ he writes to the Thess., ‘if you stand fast 
in the Lord’ (1 Th 86, The attacks of sickness 
and the anxieties and disappointments of his 
calling threw him at times into paroxysms of 
anguish. But his mental buoyancy and elasticity 
were equally marked; his ‘consolation through 
Christ’ brought him an exultancy proportioned to 
the depth of grief in which he shared ‘the suffer- 


ings of Christ’ (1 Co 23 153-32, 2 Co 15:11 47-n 74-6, 
Col 14, Eph 3%, Ph 2! 38), His letters—esp. 2 Co, 
Gal, Ph, 2 Ti—reflect the ardour and quick re- 
sponsiveness of the apostle’s feelmgs, his sudden 
alternations of mood, the conflicts of fear and 
hope, of affection and indignation, by which his 
soul could be torn and tossed. This lively play 
of emotion, expressed by look and gesture (e.g. 
Ac 13% 1412-14 2084 2316 26!, Gal 3!, Ph 338, ete.) but 
held under the firm control of judgment, gave a 
peculiar animation to Paul’s discourse, which, how- 
ever abrupt and unpolished in phrase, was arrest- 
ing and affecting in the highest degree. He spoke 
from the heart and to the heart. The effectiveness 
of his utterance he ascribed to the energy of the 
Spirit of Christ possessing his mind; he was con- 
scious of *‘ Christ speaking ’ in him; a Divine force 
‘energized mightily’ through his ‘wrestling’ of 
spirit and of speech (2 Co 13°, Col 1”, 1 Th 1°, ete.). 
Here was the true secret of St. Paul’s transcendent 
power. Before everything else he was a πνευμα- 
7uxés—a, man of the largest spiritual capacity, 
filled with the living Spirit of Jesus Christ. If we 
must admit a fanlt, his vehemence was apt to 
break out into a heat and haste of temper, mani- 
fested occasionally in expressions which he was 
disposed afterwards to regret (see Ac 15* 23%5; 
and perhaps 2 Co 78:9, Gal 532). 

St. Paul shared eminently in the supernatural 
experiences and χαρίσματα special to the apostolic 
age, as well as in the permanent and normal en- 
dowments of the Chureh. He exercised miraculous 
powers of healing and of discipline (Ac 13°" 14% ¥, 
1Co 4-2 545, 2Co 13), though he did not 
regard these as the chicf ‘signs of the apostle’ 
(2 Co 117% 1212:14 313), He ‘spoke with tongues 
more than all,’ but thought this an inferior gift 
(1 Co 148-2), In ‘visions and revelations of the 
Lord’ no one could rival him (2 Co 12'4); he had 
been once ‘caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words.’ To Paul the living God, the 
Lord Christ, the indwelling Spirit, the unseen 
world, were immediate and overwhelming realities. 

His thorn in the flesh (or rather, thorn for the 
Jlesh, σκόλοψ τῇ σαρκί) is connected by himself with 
his unique experiences of trance and vision (2 Co 
191-99), The former served as a kind of counter- 
poise to the latter: ‘ Because of the excess of the 
revelations, that I might not be cpg lifted 
up, there was given to me a thorn for my flesh, an 
angel of Satan sent to buffet me,—that I might 
not be excessively lifted up.” We gather that this 
infliction was bodily in nature, acutely painful 
and huiniliating, prostrating in effect, and repeated 
in occurrence (ὑπεραίρωμαι and κολαφίξζῃ are both 
Greek presents of recurrent action); that it was 
also mysterious in origin, and such as to be fitly 
associated with the working of a malignant unseen 
power. From the connexion of v.’ with the fore- 
going context, it appears probable that the out- 
break of this malady attended Paul’s supreme 
vision, ‘fourteen years’ previously to 2Co (ue. 
about A.D. 43), when in a state of trance (vv.” 5) 
he was ‘seized and caught up into paradise and 
heard unspeakable words.’ The ‘thorn’ attached 
itself to this "ὑπερβολή of the revelations’ (cf. Gn 
3250-81), in which the apostle ‘exults’ as he writes, 
and which, he feels, might otherwise have excited 
him to an unholy pride; this cruel afiliction was 
therefore used by God for a merciful end. Hence 
the Lord, though thrice besought, did not remove 
the evil; He allowed ‘Satan’s angel’ ‘to buffet’ 
His servant; but He promised grace sufficient for 
endurance, and assured the sufferer that ‘power is 
perfected in weakness.’ Thus Paul learnt to glory 
in this as in other weaknesses and injuries, and 
had indeed found himself strongest when nature 
was most beaten down (vv.* 3), 
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Further light is thrown on St. Paul’s malady by 
Gal 413-16 for it is probably the same afiliction that 
we meet with here: ‘In nought did you (Galatians) 
wrong me. But you know it was due to an in- 
firmity of the flesh that I preached to you at that 
former time. 5 
(my physical condition) γοὰ did not treat with 
contempt nor loathing [lit. did not spit out], but 


as an angel of God you received me,—as Christ | 


Jesus! Where, then, is your self-gratulation? 
For I bear you witness that, if possible, you would 
have dug out your eyes and given them me!’ 
The ‘thorn,’ then, was disabling; it compelled 
Paul unexpectedly to halt on his way, and so to 
preach to these ‘Galatians’ (but see Ramsay’s view 
of the circumstances, stated below). Its effects 
were such as to excite the scorn and aversion of 
beholders, so that it supplied a severe test of the 
candour and generosity of the Galatians who had 
witnessed Paul’s abject condition under its inflic- 
tion. It may also be inferred, though less certainly 
(see Lightfoot, ad Joc.), that the complaint, at 
least temporarily, affected the patient’s eyesight. 
The diagnosis excludes—(1) the hypothesis of 
spiritual temptations (to pride, blasphemy, etc., 
injectiones Satanw) made current by Luther; and 
(2) equally that of carnal incitements, favoured by 
medizval and Roman Catholic interpreters in 
accordance with the erroneous Latin rendering, 
stimulus carnis, (3) Nor could the ‘thorn’ have 
signified Awman opposers, such as the ‘ministers 
of Satan’ of 2Co 115; nor the hindrances and 
afflictions related in 2 Co 11% (Chrysostom, 
Erasmus, and others), (4) The evidence points to 
ge disease of some distressing and disfiguring 
ind, recurrent at intervals, having its seat in St. 
Paul’s nervous constitution and supervening upon 
the ecstasy of his ‘visions and revelations’ (so 
Ewald, Holsten, v. Hofmann, Klépper, Lightfoot, 
Schniiedel, Krenkel). Of known diseases, cpilepsy, 
or some obscure form of Aystcria, best answers to 
these conditions. Krenkel has elaborately dis- 
cussed the question in his Beitradge (pp. 47-125), 
showing that epilepsy was regarded by the ancients 
with peculiar horror as a supernatural visitation, 
and often associated with πότοι (Mt 42 175), 
with which also Paul was taxed (2 Co 5% 12%). He 
observes, further, that spectators witnessing epi- 
leptic attacks used to spit oué in superstitious 
dread and by way of averting the evil (the morbus 
qui sputaiur of Plautus’ Capéivi, 11. iv. 18, and 
the desput suetus of Pliny’s HN x. 23 [83])—a 
circumstance explaining the οὐδὲ ἐξεπτύσατε of Gal 
44, Kpileptic seizures taking place in mature life 
and at distant intervals are not necessarily fatal 
to activity and mental vigonr: witness the cases 
of Julius Cesar, Peter the Great, Napoleon L; 
the instance of king Alfred (Lightfoot, Galatians, 
pp. 183-188) is strikingly parallel in some par- 
ticulars to that of Paul. The hypothesis of oph- 
thalmia (advanced in Farrar’s Sé. Paul, vol. i. 
Excursus x.) has its starting-point in Gal 4; 
it meets some but not all the conditions of the 
case. This disease, in the severe form supposed, 
damages the eyes to a degree inconsistent with 
Paul’s quick observation and powerful gaze. W. 


(comp. Conyb. and Hows. Life and Epp. of Sé. 
Paul, ch. viii.), which (Ramsay conjectures) at- 
tacked Paul in Pamphylia (Ac 13™ 4), compelling 
Barnabas and himsclit to seck relief in the bracing 
air of the uplands of Asia Minor. To this necessity 
Ramsay supposes Paul to refer in Gal 418, on the 
theory that the ‘Galatians’ of the Ep. are the 
south Galatians of Antioch, Ieconium, ete. (CA. in 
tom. Bmp. ui., St. Paul the Trav. v. 2, and more 
recently in J/ist. Com. on Gal., 1899, p. 422 11.}. 
This hypothesis, again, agrees with some but not 


And your temptation in my flesh | 
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| all the symptoms of the malady. A long and 


perilous journey, like that from Perga to Pisidian 
Antioch, would scarcely be undertaken in such 
‘weakness of the flesh.’ Nor is malarial fever 
likely to have excited the aversion indicated in 
Gal 444% And Mark’s desertion, under these cir- 
cumstances, becomes almost incredibly base. The 
references of Tertullian, and other early inter- 
preters, to violent headache and similar complaints 


are in the right direction, but inadequate. They 
may be an echo of the earliest tradition. If the 


apostle’s liability to nervous disorders supplies 
unfriendly critics with a ground on which to dis- 
credit his visions and his Divine inspiration, these 
disparagements are but a repetition of those made 
in his lifetime. The fact that his malady exposed 
St. Paul’s apostleship to this reproach, gave a 
cruel and piercing sharpness to the ‘thorn.’ So 
much the more perfect was the triumph of Christ’s 
grace in {1115 deeply wounded man. 

3. St. Paul's Conversion.—The interest of St. 
Paul’s life centres in his conversion to the faith of 
Jesus Christ. The root of his doctrine is also 
here. This was the most pregnant event of 
apostolic history ; it is more fully related in the 
NT than any other outside of the Gospels. It was 
one of those lightning strokes occurring at de- 
cisive moments in the advance of revelation, which 
precipitate the issue of a long course of previous 
spiritual development, and liberate new forces for 
operation in some new era of the kingdom of God. 
The call of Saul of Tarsus to His service by the 
risen Jesus, while it put a last seal, from the hand 
of one hitherto His bitter enemy, to the testimony 
concerning His resurrection and exaltation (1 Co 
15°*"), supplied the starting-point for a fresh de- 
parture in the dispensation of the gospel (Eph 27, 
1Ti 116. In the soul of the converted Saul a 
world-wide revolution lay germinally hidden. In 
his mind the Christian principle, the λόγος τοῦ 
σταυροῦ, first displayed its full significance ; in him 
Christ appropriated that ‘chosen vessel’ through 
which His gospel was to work out its largest intel- 
lectual and social results, the instrument whereby 
the society of Jesus was to be expanded from a 
Jewish Messianic sect into the Church of the 
nations, coextensive with the Roman Empire and 
set on its way to re-create the civilized world. 

Saul’s conversion took place in a fashion be- 
fitting its historical importance. The passionate 
young Pharisee had witnessed with appreval the 
stoning of Stephen, whose radical and incisive 
preaching recalled the tones of Jesus and re- 
awakened the deadly fear and hatred of the 
Pharisees toward His doctrine. The struggle be- 
tween the followers of Jesus and the existing 
Judaism, as Saul truly saw, was one of 1116 
and death. The mild policy of his master 
Gamaliel had allowed this monstrous imposture, 
this proclamation of a crucified Messiah and 
pretended Son of God, to make dangerous head- 
way. The heresy must be trampled out at any 
cost. In this conviction Saul was ‘ breathing 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord.’ He acted ‘ignorantly, in unbelief,’ 


L | out of a sincere and uncompromising zeal for God, 
M. Itamsay has recently suggested malarial fever 


and doing violence therein to his kindlier feelings. 
The Jewish ecclesiastical leaders found in Saul, 
thus disposed, their fit agent in the attempt they 
made cher the murder of Stephen, and at a 
moment when political circumstances gave them a 
free hand, to suppress the sect of the Nazarenes. 
Saul was travelling to Damascus, commissioned 
by the high priest, to bring ay prisoners to Jerus. 


,any that he should there find ‘of that way’; he 


was uearing the city about noonday, bent on 
harrying its defenceless Christian flock, when he 


| was arrested by a burst of light ‘surpassing the 
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brightness of the sun,’ that encircled his troop. 
Out of the blaze there appeared a glorious human 
Form, who at his challenge declared Himself to be 
‘Jesus, whom thou persecutest!’ The sequel of 
the story we need not repeat. It is told three 
times in the Acts: once by the historian on his 
own account (916), and twice as reported from 
Paul’s speeches—to the people at Jerus, (22+), 
and before king Herod Agrippa Il. and Festus at 
Ceesarea (26°18). The variation of the three nar- 
ratives is interesting as showiug how much dif- 
ference in descriptive detail was deemed consistent 
with identity of fact by a careful writer like St. 
Luke. The only real discrepancy lies in St. Paul’s 
omission in Ac 26 of the part of Ananias, on which 
he naturally dwelt in addressing the Jews (22). 
In the later address, speaking more summarily, 
he ascribes to Jesus directly, and as though com- 
municated at the outset, the revelations consequent 
upon ‘the heavenly vision.’ Vv.'°-?! of ch. 9 ap- 
pear to embody Ananias’ account, which Luke 
would be sure to obtain (comp. Lk 1%) if within 
his reach. The train of events is most vividly 
reproduced in Paul’s unfinished speech at Jerus. 
(ch. 22), the objectivity of the appearance of Jesus 
and the overpowering compulsion that it exercised 
upon Saul’s mind being asserted with strong 
emphasis (esp. vv.'* 1%), Here alone tlie two 
questions addressed by Saul to Jesus are re- 
ported. In his speech at Cmsarea the apostle 
brings out the startling and complete reversal 
effected in his conduct; to this account we owe 
also the statement that Jesus spoke in ‘the 
Hebrew language,’ and the significant sentence, 
‘It is hard for thee to kick against the goad(s)’ 
(words which do not belong to the true text of 
Ac 9°). 

The Epp. furnish many instructive references to 
Paul’s conversion. In 1 Co 9 his apostolic office 
(resembling that of the Twelve, v.°) is grounded 
on the fact that he ‘has seen Jesus our Lord.’ 
Indeed, Paul claims to be a witness of Christ’s 
resurrection in the same sense as were those who 
saw Him during the forty days, and the /as¢ of such 
witnesses, his birth into faith and apostleship, 
notwithstanding its abnormality and his unworthi- 
ness, being therefore as valid in itself as it was 
justified by its results (1559), In tlie latter pas- 
sage we see the humiliating aspect of St. Paul’s 
conversion; in 2 Co 478 and 516-19, its splendour. 
God’s creative fiat bade ‘the illumination of the 
knowledge of His glory’ shine through Saul’s 
blinded eyes into his dark and bitter heart, ‘in 
the face of Christ’ disclosed amid ‘ the glory of that 
light’ (Ac 224), There arose ‘a new creation’ 
resembling that which attended the word, ‘ Let 
there be light.’ Paul was at the same instant 
‘reconciled to God’ and received a ‘ministry of 
reconciliation’ for the world (2 Co 51%), Gal 
111-17 shows him intent on proving [115 independent 
apostleship: his knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
his commission to preach Him to the Gentiles 
were derived, he asserts, at first hand from the 
Lord Himself, and at a time when his relations 
with the Church at Jerusalem had been only those 
of the persecutor. To no human mediation or 
indoctrination did he owe his ‘ gospel’ (comp. 1?) ; 
‘Jesus Christ’ personally ‘revealed’ it to him 
(v.12). The sight of the risen Jesus, allowed to 
Saul by the mercy of God, ‘revealed in’ him ‘ the 
Son of God,’ his own and the world’s Lord and 
Redeemer (vv.!* 16), This vision gave Saul the 
purport of his message to the Gentiles, impressing 
upon this message a special Divine stamp and 
authority that raised him above the need and the 
wish to ‘confer’ in respect to it ‘with flesh and 
blood.’ 


Hence upon his conversion he did not. 
follow the natural course of repairing to Jerusalem ! 
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in order to seek the recognition and instruction of 
the heads of the Church there, but ‘ went off into 
Arabia,’ where he remained for some time in com- 
parative solitude (vv.!" 18), In this connexion Paul 
speaks of the Twelve as ‘the apostles before me,’ 
since the manner of his call put him on an equality 
with them as one commissioned by Jesus Christ 
in person; for he had ‘seen Jesus our Lord’ in 
His visible human form, and had ‘ heard’—no mere 
spiritual call such as every servant of Christ hears 
—pbut ‘a word from His mouth’ (Ae 991, In this 
sense he introduces himself to the Romans (1'*) as 
‘a bondman of Jesus Christ, a called apostle, one 
separated [marked off from others by his call] to 
proclaim God’s good news about His Son.’ It is 
noticeable that in the Address both of Romans 
and Galatians, where Paul reminds himself of the 
unique character of his apostleship, he speaks 
with emphasis of the resurrection of Christ, for it 
was the risen Saviour the sight of whom had 
changed everything for him. ‘The glory of that 
light’ reflects itself in many passages of St. Paul’s 
letters, —2 Th 1511 28, 1 Co 154*-49 (‘the image of the 
Heavenly One’), Ro 8%, } Ti 6-16, 2 Ti 1201; 
and especially Ph 37-21 (‘the body of His glory’). 
Often, and more feelingly as time goes on, he 
dilates on the astonishing grace of God that called 
him, a violent enemy of the gospel, to be its bearer 
to all nations,—Gal 11% 4-28.24 1 Go 15%10, Eph 
ΒΑ 1 Ti 12, ete. 

While miraculous in the means that effected it, 
Paul’s conversion was no act of violence. There 
was an inward preparation for the revelation of 
Jesus, which brought to its issue a long struggle 
in the nature of Saul, and opened the door of 
escape from a moral situation that had become 
miserable beyond endurance to the proud and 
strict young Pharisee. The words of Jesus, ‘ Hard 
is it for thee to kick against the goad(s),’ touched 
the secret of the hearer’s heart. The ‘goad’ of 
Ac 264 is the pedagogus and prison-keeper of 
Gal 3, ‘the law’ of Ro 3. 4. 7 that ‘works out 
wrath,’ ‘the power of sin’ of 1Co 15°%,—that, 
good in itself, supplied to sin the instrument by 
which it ‘wrought out death’ to Saul, setting his 
reason and flesh at internecine war. Jiercely as 
Saul attacked the name of the Nazarene, he carried 
a more devouring strife within his breast. That 
Judaic law which he strove to honour by extir- 
pating its contemuers, through its impracticable 
yet most just demands was meanwhile driving 
him, though he knew it not, into their ranks.* 
Such was the irony of the situation revealed by this 
illuminating word of Jesus. St. Paul’s subsequent 
doctrine of the impotence of the moral law as a 
means of salvation is the transcript of this experi- 
ence. As he rode to Damascus, Saul was labouring 
under the painfully suppressed conviction of his 
powerlessness, and the powerlessness of his people, 
to fulfil the legal righteousness and therefore to 
attain the Messianic salvation which depended, 
he believed, upon this one condition. This inward 
rage made him a more furious persecutor. He 
was ‘kicking against’ a ‘ goad’ which wounded his 
soul; he was fighting down his secret misgivings 
respecting Judaism. Until this moment, however, 
Saul had no suspicion that the Nazarenes were 
in the right. The crucifixion had falsified the 


*The interpretation here given to the words πρὸς κέντραι 
λακτίξζειν, reads more into the figure than is usual; but this 
fuller meaning appears to be forced upon us by the data of 
the Epp., the main doctrines of which are a product and reflex 
of the writer’s vital experience. Paul’s teaching on the Law and 
Faith rehearses the process that turned him from a Pharisee 
into a Christian. His soul had been pierced and lacerated by 
his sense of moral impotence in face of the Law. Like a stupid 


| beast, Saul knew not whither this incessant goad was driving 


hisn, nor whose was the hand that plied it; he had struggled in 
wild and vain resistance, till the appearance and words Οἱ 
Jesus explained everything. 
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Messianic claims of Jesus; it proved Him a blas- 
phemer in calling Himself ‘the Son of God.’ To the 
testimony for His resurrection Saul’s mind was as 
completely closed, on ὦ priori grounds, as that of 
many able and sincere men to-day. He had never 
met Jesus during His earthly life, or he would 
have thought of Him differently. (Tle words of 
2 Co 5 sienify,‘ We have known a carnal Messiah’). 
Had Saul so heard or seen Him, this fact would 
have ageravated the guilt of his persecution ; and 
he would surely have alluded to it in his later 
δος μὰ confessions. In the words of 1 Ti 118, “ποῦ 
snowing (Him),’ he ‘acted in unbelief.’ A ‘ blas- 
phemer, persecutor, injurer’ of his Lord, Saul was 
an object of pity for this reason; pity, not anger, 
spoke in the voice of Jesus. He had not sinned 
against the light. [16 testifies before Agrippa, “1 
verily thought with myself that it was my duty 
to do many things against the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth’ (Ac 26°), The spcech of Stephen and 
the confessions and bearing of the persecuted 
Christians, thongh raising many questions in 
Saul’s mind, had not scriously shaken his conviction 
of the falsity and banefulness of their doctrine. 
tlad Saul before his vision of Jesus, as Holsten 
and others suppose, been so wrought upon by 
contact with his Christian prisoners that he was 
half persuaded to join them ; had the predisposition 
to faith in the Nazarene grown up within him be- 
forehand and seized his heart so strongly, at the 
time of his journey to Damascus, that it was ready 
Hg a nervous shock to project itself in the form 
of an apparition,—had such an incipient reverence 
for Jesus and a secret attraction to the persccuted 
cause arisen in him, the persecutor would have 
been disarmed. On the contrary, ‘Saul was 
breathing threatening and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord’ up to the moment of his 
arrest; he acted throughout with a single mind. 
The mental elements out of which a self-generated 
vision of the glorified Jesns might conceivably have 
been formed, the material for sucha hallucination, 
were wanting in him at that period. Instead of 
being preoccupicd by the reproachful image of 
Jesus, Saul was confounded at [Tis appearance, and 
the current of his opinions and feelings toward Him 
was reversed. He knew himself to be a sinful man ; 
but that the crucified Nazarene would be his Saviour 
was an idea altogether alicn and repugnant to his 
thoughts. The knowledge Saul had gained of 
Christianity and Christians in the office of a per- 
secutor explains the enthusiasm of his revulsion 
and the readiness with which he fell into rank when 
once he had changed sides, but it does not account 
for the interior change itself, which was unique in 
its conditions and antecedents, diffcring from all 
transformations of character brought about by 
human influences and subjective reflexion. The 
latter explanation the apostle formally repudiates 
(Gal 1-44), See McGillert’s Hist. of Christianity 
in the Apost. Age, p. 121 ff. 

The conversion of Saul is a psychological and 
ethical problem, the solution of which is to be 
found only in the actual appearance of Jesus 
Christ to his senses on the way to Damascus, as he 
believed this to have taken place. Nothing but his 
certainty of that appearance could have convinced 
him that Jesus was raised from the dead, and was 
therefore the Messiah and the Son of God. Nothing 
but the fact itself can, under the circumstances, 
fairly account for his certainty. This first vision 
is put, by himself and by St. Luke, upon a footing 
quite distinct from the other ‘visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord’ about which he glorics in 2 Co 
12. There was no question in this case as to 
whether le was ‘in the bedy or out of the body.’ 
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senses in full exercise, and his mind intent on a pur- 
pose diametrically opposed to the obedience of faith 
111 Jesus; and some of the phenomena attending it 
were sensible to others besides himself. The ablest 
attempt to explain the vision of Saul on naturalistic 
grounds still remains that made by Holsten in his 
Kssay entitled ‘Die Cliristusvision des Paulus’ 
(Zum Evangelium οἷ, Paulus u. Petrus, 1868); see 
also his Das Hvang. d. Paulus dargestellt (1880). 

For three days Saul remained at Damascus as 
a man stunned by a sudden, heavy blow. His 
world of thought was turned upside down by the 
discovery that ‘ this Jesus’ was, after all, ‘the Son 
of God.’ A silent and profound revolution was 
going on in the persecutor’s breast; God was 
‘revealing His Son within’ him. At the end of 
this time the penitent was prepared to welcome 
Ananias, who gave him the assurance of forgive- 
ness and the right land of Christian fellowship. 
By the seal of baptism and the bestowment of the 
Holy Spirit he became a member of the Church ; 
and Ananias’ prophecy opened to him the prospect 
of his missionary calling. For ‘some days’ he 
stayed ‘ with the disciples in Damascus,’ and made 
public his conversion by ‘immediately proclaiming 
in the synagogues that this Jesus is the Son of 
God’ (Ac 92°), Saul felt the need, however, of 
retirement to collect his mind aftcr so bewildering 
a shock, to think ont his new position and the 
import of his strange ie er It is thus we un- 
derstand the retreat to Arabia, to which the apostle 
refers in Gal 18. δύ, Luke may have omitted 
this episode, because it belonged to St. Paul’s 
private life; it falls betwcen vv.“ ?? of Ac9. V.% 
relates the simple declaration of faith in Jesus that 
followed ‘immediately’ on Paul’s conversion, while 
v.2 shows us the apostle in possession of a de- 
veloped faith and working out, in the manner to 
which we become afterwards accustomed, a sus- 
tained and effective proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus: ‘Saul grew the more strong, and con- 
founded the Jews that dwelt in Damascus, proving 
that this is the Christ.” From his Arabian medi- 
tations he had gathered this new forec; and the 
powerful argumeuts he now brings to bear upon 
his old position were the fruit of a prolonged 
reflexion, 

4, St. Paul’s Missionary Career.—Ac 9” 16 and 
2616-18 distinctly state that Saul’s vocation as 
Gentile apostle was revealed at the epoch of his 
conversion. Gal 1°16 implies as much. Saul 
went into Arabia with the knowledge that his 
ultimate destination was to ‘preach the Son of 
God amongst the Gentiles.’ T’ailure amongst his 
fellow-countrymen quickened this conviction. His 
Gentile ministry had its root in his first experience 
of the grace of Christ. Yet he thought it his duty 
to ‘begin from Jerusalem’; his witness, he ima- 
gined, would be especially convincing amongst his 
old comrades ; so that on his escape from the plots 
of the Jews against his life in Damascus (2 Co 
1132. 33) Saul returned to the Holy City, where ‘he 
preached boldly in the name of the Lord ; and he 
spake and disputed against the Hellenist Jews ; but 
they went about to kill him’ (Ac 95. δ), It was 
then, rather than at any later time, that the 
trance befell him in the temple, when the Lord 
bade him ‘Make haste, and get quickly out of 
Jerusalem,’ since his testimony was rejected there 
and his mission was to lie ‘far hence among the 
Gentiles’ (Ac 22)"1), This vision confirmed Saul’s 
primary call, and overcame his reluctance to accept 
defeat at Jerusalem. He stayed in the city, on 
this first visit after his conversion, only ‘fiftcen 
days’; and now ‘made the acquaintance of Cephas’ 
—of him only amongst the apostles—and of ‘ James 


The revelation took place in broad daylight, on the | the Lord’s brother’ (Gal 118: 1, Ac 9+ relates 
highway, as Saul was journeying with limbs and! further that ‘Barnabas introduccd him to tha 
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apostles’ (the plural is inexact ; Peter and James 
represented the Twelve), standing sponsor for him. 
‘The disciples’ were shy of their old tormentor ; 
his disappearance from Damascus and the delay 
of his return had probably aggravated their sus- 
picions. It did not take long for Saul’s preaching 
to rouse the hatred of the murderers of Stephen, 
who looked on him as a traitor. The urgency of 
‘the brethren’ seconded the command of the Lord 
in the temple vision, and Saul was ‘ brought down 
to Cesarea, and sent forth (by ship) to Tarsus.’ 
Saul had little opportunity during the fortnight to 
make acquaintance amongst the Christian com- 
munity in and around Jerus.; ‘and,’ he says, ‘I re- 
mained unknown by face to the Churches of Judza 
that are in Christ. Only they heard from time to 
time that our former persecutor is now preaching 
the faith of which he once made havoc’ (Gal [ees}, 

(a) With his arrival at Tarsus, in the second or 
third year after his conversion (‘after three years,’ 
Gal 1'8, reckoning by years current), St. Paul’s 
missionary activity properly begins,—when he 
‘came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia’ (v.7!: 
Cilicia was a dependency of Syria; and Paul here 
includes his whole ministry up to the time of the 
Jerusalem Council, 21). This first period, of more 
retired and preparatory labour, extended from the 
year 37 A.D., or thereabouts, to 44,* when Barnabas 
summoned Saul to assist him at Antioch (Ac 
1138. 38). It was a seven years’ apprenticeship for 
the Gentile apostle. The language of Gal 1, and 
the reference of Ac 15% to ‘the brethren from 
among the Gentiles throughout Cilicia,’ as well as 
‘Antioch and Syria,’ imply that numerous Churches 
were formed during this period in Saul’s native 
provinee, St. Paul’s work in his homeland, how- 
ever, lay outside that main course of the Church’s 
development which Luke made it his business to 
sketch ; and we have no letters from lium to Cilicia. 
But these apprentice years served important ends, 
in ripening St. Paul’s convictions, maturing his 
plans, and giving him mastery of tlle weapons of 
spiritual warfare that he was to ply upon a larger 
field. Independently, under no human master, he 
learnt his business as a missionary to the heathen. 
Over his relations to his family at Tarsus a veil is 
drawn ; but it seems unlikely that Paul would have 
stayed in this district so long had those relations 
been altogether hostile (cf. Ac 23%). 

(6) The second stage of St. Paul’s ministry begins 
with his removal to Antioch under the auspices of 
Barnabas, who had been now for some years 
superintending the Church of the Syrian capital, 
to which he was despatched from Jerusalem under 
the circumstances related in Ac 11?%%, 
before the summons to Antioch, Paul experienced 
the extraordinary vision referred to in 2 Co 125", 
By the side of Barnabas, Saul took a commanding 
position in this metropolitan Church, next in im- 
portance to that of Jerusalem, planted in the third 
city of the Empire, the place where ‘the disciples 
were first called Christians.’ Along with Barnabas 
he was sent, a year after his arrival, to convey 
the alms of the Antiochene Christians to their 
needy brethren in Judea, who were threatened by 
famine (Ac 117%), When this ‘ministry was 
fulfilled,’ which strengthened the ties binding the 
Gentile to their Jewish brethren, the Holy Spirit 
singled out ‘Barnabas and Saul’ from amongst 
the ‘prophets and teachers’ of Antioch to an 
adventurous ‘ work,’ which was, in fact, the setting 
on foot of organized Gentile evangelism. With 
this step the Church commences the seeond stage 
of her history, that of her expansion through the 
Roman Empire; and at ch. 131% begins the 

* With these and other dates given in this article the reader 


may compare art. CuronoLtoay or NT, in which in some in- 
stances the figures adopted are slightly different. 


shortly | 


‘for southern Asia Minor. 


second half of the Acts of the Apostles, with St. 
Paul for its hero, as St. Peter was the hero of 
ehs. 1-12. The pointed repetition of the definite 
expression ‘ the work’ at the beginning and at the 
end (1438) of the story of this mission, and again in 
1088 relating to its middle and turning point,— 
when one considers St. Luke’s careful choice of lan- 
guage, and the absence in 1818. 15. of any explanation 
such as he is accustomed to give of critical changes 
in St. Paul’s line of movement (see 99+ 80 1 68-10 ]'714- 15 
20*),—leads one to think that the plan of campaign, 
at least in its general outline (through Cyprus, 
across to Pamphylia, and round by South Galatia 
home again), was settled under the direction of the 
Spirit before leaving Antioch. Mark deserted, 
while his two leaders ‘ fulfilled, the work’ to which 
they were ‘delivered by the grace of God.’ 

On the First MIssioNARY JOURNEY Barnabas 
and Saul, with John Mark, Barnabas’ cousin 
(Col 4%), for their assistant, set sail from Seleucia, 
landed at Salamis, and traversed the island of 
Cyprus from east to west, preaching wherever 
Jewish synagogues gave opportunity. At Paphos 
the missionaries were invited to speak before 
Sergius Paulus the proconsul, a Roman governor 
of unusual intelligence and interest in religious 
matters. The conversion of this Roman nobleman 
was a triumph for the new faith, and a happy 
augury for the enterprise of the missionaries, But 
it has importance in two further respects: as the 
first collision of Christianity upon such an arena 
(comp., however, the case of SIMON MAcGus [wh. 
see] at Samaria, Ac 8) with the great religious 
force of Magianism and Oriental theosopliy repre- 
sented by Elymas (or Etoimas),—the type of 
many such encounters; and secondly, as the 
occasion when, before all eyes and in the field of 
the Gentile mission, St. Paul’s ascendency of char- 
acter and inspiration asserted itself and a signal 
crisis called into exercise his hidden powers. The 
judgment upon Bar-Jesus was one of those em- 
phatic ‘signs of the apostle’ by which God desig- 
nated His chosen instrumeut. It is at this point, 
‘when Saul stands forth by himself and becomes 
the principal actor’ (Lewin), that Luke makes the 
change in his name (v.°); when the missionary 
band set sail from Paphos to Perga of Pamphylia, 
the voyagers are described as ‘those aboub Paul’ 
(‘ Paul and his company,’ v.*)—a phrase suggesting 
that Paul took the initiative in the measures for 
departure from Cyprus. This fact, together with 
the hazard and uncertain duration of the tour now 
extended to the mainland, may explain the with- 
drawal of Barnabas’ kinsman and his return to 
Jerusalem. When the matter was discussed at 
Perga, it appeared that in South Galatia lay ‘ the 
work’ on which the apostles had been ‘sent out, 
by the Holy Spirit.” It was not Paul’s ‘infirmity 
of the flesh’ (Gal 433) that forced him and Barnabas 
out of their way to visit South Galatia; they 
were prosecuting the main object of their journey ; 
and Mark was deserting not a sick companion, but 
‘the work’ he was pledged to pursue. See, fur- 
ther, for the reasons that may have prompted this 
desertion, the art. MARK (JOHN). 

Hence the travellers made no stay at Perga, but 
pushed on rapidly to Pisidian Antioch—‘ the centre 
of military and civil administration in the southern 
parts of the vast province called by the Romans 
Galatia’ (Ramsay). If it was St. Barnabas’ predi- 
lection that drew the missionaries first to Cyprus 
(439. 87 15%), in the occupation of Antioch we may 
trace St. Paul’s strategic skill ; it was his habit to 
strike at the centres of provincial life, wherever in 
such cities a Jewish synagogue offered a foothold. 
This city commanded the great hignroad from 
Syria to Ephesus and the west, and was ce tral 
On the journey of a 
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hundred miles from Perga to Antioch, through 
the wild ranges of the Taurus, Paul may well have 
met some of those ‘ perils of rivers’ and ‘ of robbers ’ 
which he associates in 2 Co 11%. For the route 
see Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. ii. 2 and map. 
At Antioch, and onwards, Paul takes the lead in 
speech and action (14). ‘Barnabas and Saul’ 
set out on the expedition; ‘Paul and Barnabas’ 
will return (Ac 13! 157). 

St. Paul’s address in the Antioch synagogue 
(Ac 131641) holds a place in Ac 13-28 corresponding 
to that of St. Peter’s Pentecost sermon in Ac 1-12; 
it 18 a typical specimen of his preaching to Jews of 
the Dispersion. As on subsequent occasions, he is 
listened to at first with attention, and ‘many of 
the Jews and devout proselytes’ are favourably 
affected, until ‘on the next Sabbath’ the syna- 
gogue is crowded with Gentile hearers, whose 
presence excites Jewish rancour. The courage of 
the apostles rises with the storm; denied a 
further hearing, they solemnly exclaim, ‘ Lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles!’ So the inevitable rupture 
takes place. The Jewish leaders are enraged to 
hear their Messianic hopes and the privileges of 
the chosen race extended to heathen ‘dogs,’ and 
to see the Gentile frequenters of the synagogue 
flocking to the preachers of this scandalous 
‘cospel’ and admitted by baptism into their 
schismatic ‘congregation.’ They cast about for 
means, usually not far to seek, of exciting the city 
magistrates, or the mob, against the missionaries, 
who appear in the light of disturbers of the public 
ay (Ac 17°) and are, in one way or other, be- 
ore long expelled, to pass on to the next city, 
repeating this experience and finding themselves 
not infrequently pursued thither by their previous 
assailants. ‘ Perils from’ their ‘countrymen, perils 
from the heathen,’ followed immediately on those 
‘perils of rivers’ and ‘perils of robbers’ through 
which the missionaries had arrived at 8. Galatia. 
They were hunted in turn from Antioch to Iconium, 
and from Ieconium to Lystra and Derbe; and this 
was a foretaste of what became with St. Paul the 
familiar order of things. Still he persisted in 
appealing to ‘the Jew first,’ and made the syna- 
gogue in each new city his starting-point. Though 
he might win only a handful of his compatriots, 
he always found prepared hearers in the proselytes 
and Gentile synagogue worshippers, amongst whom 
were many pious Greek women of the educated 
classes (Ac 174). 

Driven from Antioch, the missionaries travelled 
(some 80 miles E. by 8.) to Iconium (mod. Aonzeh), 
a flourishing commercial city, with a synagogue, 
where, despite persecution, they preached for ‘a 
considerable time’ (‘the whole winter,’ thinks Ram- 
say) and with much success, till Jewish intrigues 
compelled their flight ‘to the cities of Lycaonia, 
Lystia and Derbe’ (14°). The four towns 
enumerated lay within the province of Galatia, 
and were all places of importance in the Roman 
administration,—Antioch and lIeconium within 
Phrygian, and Lystra and Derbe in Lycaonian 
Galatia. Lystra (20 miles 8. of Iconinm) was, 
like Antioch, a colonia, a link in the chain of 
fortresses planted by Augustus to secure the 
Pisidian and Isaurian frontier. Derbe (50 miles 
S.E. of Iconium) was the border town of Galatia 
in this direction. Here the Jewish persecution, 
organized from Antioch, appears to have ceased. 
At Lystra ‘the multitudes,’ who deified Barnabas 
and Paul on the healing of the lame man, shouted 
‘in the Lycaonian tongue’; but they gave the 
visitors the names of Greek gods, and understood 
Paul’s Greek speech (14%!"), in which we have an 
example of his preaching to the simpler sort of 
heathen audiences. Throughont the missionaries 
kept to the track of Greeco-Roman civilization and 
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rule, and Jewish settlement. It was the local magis- 
trates, not the Roman officials, with whom they 
came into conflict ; hence it was possible to escape 
by moving on,—possible also after a lapse of time, 
probably in the new year under new magistrates 
(see Ramsay, Ch. in Rom. Emp.® pp. 70-72), to 
return to the cities previously visited. The two 
travellers retraced their steps from Derbe to 
Antioch, ‘confirming the nie of the disciples’ 
and ‘ appointing elders in every Church ’ (vv. 28), 
At Lystra Paul underwent the single stoning of his 
experience (2 Co 11%), which left on him probably 
some of the ‘stigmata of Jesus’ referred to in 
Gal 617, Although no synagogue is mentioned in 
Lystra or Derbe, Jews certainly resided in the 
former place, or the ‘Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium’ could not have stirred up the murder- 
ous assault they did. The half-Jewish Timothy 
sprang from Lystra (Ac 16'+*). Returning home- 
wards, Paul and Barnabas ‘spake the word in 
Perga,’ and then sailed from the neighbouring 
port of Attalia (145::28) to Syrian Antioch. They 
had been absent, as Ramsay calculates, above two 
years, leaving Antioch in spring and returning in 
the third summer or autumn following. Naviga- 
tion, and travelling in the interior of Asia Minor, 
were possible only from March to October. On 
the topography, and the political and social con- 
ditions of the regions traversed, Ramsay has 
superseded all other authorities (Ch. in Rom. 
Emp. ch. ii., and δέ, Paul the Trav. chs. iv. v.). 

Two things were made clear by this experi- 
mental mission from Antioch. First, that the 
heathen in the Greco-Roman cities were prepared 
in large numbers to receive the gospel—‘ God had 
opened to the Gentiles a door of faith’ (v.*). 
Secondly (and though Luke does not say this, he 
indicates it strongly), Paul was marked out as 
chief of the Gentile mission. With the hour had 
arrived the man. At Paphos, Antioch, Lystra— 
in speech, action, suffering—Paul had come to the 
front by the force of events. God has now put a 
broad public seal, known and read of all men, 
upon the vocation of which His servant had 
been conscious long before. ‘Tle signs of the 
apostle’ subsequently wrought among the Corin- 
thians (2 Co 1212), were plainly visible in St. 
Paul through this journey. As they returned to 
Antioch, Barnabas surely thought concerning his 
companion, ‘ He must increase: I must decrease.’ 
Accordingly, when after the lapse of ‘no small 
time’ (a year or so) the Antiochene Churcli was 
disturbed by circumcisionists from Jerus., it is 
‘Paul and Barnabas’ (not ‘ Barnabas and Paul’) 
who debate with them ; and ‘ Paul and Barnabas’ 
are sent to lay the matter before the mother 
Church at Jcrusalem (15᾽- 3. This latter Church, 
however, gives Barnabas courteous precedence 
(Ac 1512-2); he was the senior man, and its own 
delegate. 

The most striking evidence of St. Paul’s asecend- 
ency is afforded by his own account of the Con- 
ference at Jerus.in Gal 9110, (We assume, with 
most scholars, that Gal 2)! corresponds to Ac 
15'-8: see art. ACTS OF APOSTLES ; also Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 122-127; Lipsius in ‘ Handeomm. 
z. NT,’ Galat., ad loc.; Harnack, Die Chronol. d. 
ulichristl. Litteratur, Bd. i. p. 237).* To Paul 
comes the ‘revelation’ directing the deputation 
from Antioch. He adopts the bold step of taking 
with the party Titus, representing the Gentile 
Christians whose status was disputed. He ‘com- 
municated to those of repute the gospel’ that, he 
says, ‘I preach amongst the Gentiles,’ putting it 
to them as the substantial question for decision, 
whether he had ‘run in vain.’ If the Gentiles 


*Add to these authorities McGiffert’s Christianity in the 
Apostolie Age, p. 208 ff. ; and art. CuronoLocy or NT. 
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must be circumcised in order to be Christians, St. 
Paul’s mission is stultified. The ‘Pillars’ now 
‘see’ that to Paul is ‘entrusted the gospel of the 
uncircumcision, as that of the circumcision to 
Peter’; they approve his work as being of God. 
Barnabas is duly honoured, and was heartily with 
Paul in his contention; but Paul unmistakably 
plays the leading part in the negotiations, and the 
controversy gathers round his person. He acted 
throughout as the responsible head of the Gentile 
mission, and was so acknowledged by the elder 
chiefs of the Church. All this we can understand, 
as taking place after the first missionary tour and. 
the events of Ac 13. 14, which brought Paul to the 
forefront and displayed in him powers fully com- 

arable to those manifested in Peter’s ministry. 

n A.D. 44-46, when Antioch sent relief to the 
famine of Jerus., there was no such evidence of 
Paul’s supereminent gifts before the Church; nor is 
it likely that either Barnabas, or Peter and James, 
then regarded him in the light in which he appears 
in Gal 2°, The historical situation, the occasion 
of dispute (viz. the attempt to impose circumcision 
on Gentile Christians), and the chief persons con- 
cerned in the discussions of Ac 15' and Gal 2”, 
are the same. The contrast between the narra- 
tives is fairly explained by the fact that St. Luke 
gives the public and exterior view of the proceed- 
ings as they concerned the Church at large; St. 
Paul, their personal aspect and bearing. 

The Council of Ac 15 naturally had its inner 
history ; private conferences paved the way for 
the public settlement. In complicated and deli- 
cate affairs of this sort very different representa- 
tions may be equally true. ‘The two accounts ad- 
mirably complete each other. . . . The discrep- 
ancies can, for the most part, be explained simply 
from the difference of the standpoint of the 
relaters’ (Pfleiderer, Hzbb. Lect. 1885, on ‘The In- 
fluence of the Apostle Paul,’ p. 103): see, however, 
chs. 111. and vii. of Ramsay’s St. Paul the Trav., 
where the coincidence of the second visit of Paul in 
Gal with the second in Ac (11. 12) is vigorously 
but not convincingly maintained. Luke gives no 
hint at the earlier juncture of the momentous con- 
troversy of Gal 2, for which, indeed, the occasion 
arose only after the joint mission of Barnabas and 
Paul to S. Galatia, when mere Gentiles were 
received in large bodies into the Church (see 
Hort’s Jud. Christianity, pp. 64-67): the Jerus. 
Church was occupied in A.D. 44-46 with the 
famine and the Herodian persecution ; for Paul to 
have raised the question of his apostolic status 
then would have been premature and officious. 
Paul ignores in Galatians the second visit to Jerus., 
because it was devoted to the specific business 
stated by Luke, and nothing arose out of it 
affecting hia relations with the first apostles or his 
own apostleship (see Lightf. Gal., note appended 
to ch. li.). Returning from Jerus. at that time, 
Saul resumed his place among the ‘ propliets and 
teachers’ of the Church of Antioch (Ac 13}). 

The second stage of Paul’s ministry culminates 
with the Council at Jerus., which gave validity 
to Gentile Christianity and St. Paul’s plenary 
apostleship, now attested by God in the sue- 
cesses of the first missionary journey. 

(c) The third period of Paul’s ministry is signal- 
ized by the extension of his mission to Europe, 
and by the writing of his earliest apostolic letters 
(1 and 2 Th). The history of the SECOND Mis- 
SIONARY JOURNEY is contained in Ac 156-18”, 
It begins with the rupture between Paul and 
Barnabas, oceasioned by Paul’s refusal of the com- 
panionship of Mark (to whom in the end he was 
reconciled: Philem™, Col 4", 2 Ti 4"), but of 
which a deeper cause lay in the changed relations 
of the two leaders. Paul must now go his own way. 


He proceeds to the mission field in Asia Minor, 
taking for his associate Silas (or Silvanus), one of 
the two delegates sent from Jerus. to accompan 
Barnabas and Paul on their return to Antioc 
(Ac 15% 2% 82), Silas, like Paul, was a Hebrew 
of Latin name and Roman citizenship (16*’),—a 
‘prophet,’ moreover, and a ‘leading man’ in 
the Jerus. Church. He accompanied Paul only for 
this journey. Much later, we find him acting as 
St. Peter’s secretary (1 P 5). Silas and Mark 
were important links between the Apostles Paul 
and Peter, and between the Judzan Church and 
the Gentile mission. Paul and Silas journeyed by 
road, through the Cilician Gates, to 8. Galatia, 
arriving first at Derbe, then at Lystra. At Lystra 
Paul enlisted young Timotheus, possibly to fill 
the place of Mark as assistant to himself and Silas. 
He first, however, ‘ circumcised him,’ since he was 
the son of a Jewess, to avoid scandalizing the 
Jews (Ac 160. At each place Paul and Silas de- 
livered the resolutions of the Council of Jerus. 
(1575-29), which were received everywhere (15°0-% 
16% 5) with lively satisfaction. They effected their 
immediate purpose of composing the Judseo-Gentile 
Churches and putting a stop to the legalistic 
agitation. The circumcision of Timothy was 
another conciliatory step on St. Paul’s part (see 
Hort’s Jud, Christianity, pp. 84-87). The line of 
Churches between the two Antiochs were now 
becoming ‘solidly established in the faith, and 
they were increasing in number daily.’ 

Ac 16° brings us to the turning point of the 
second missionary journey, and to a critical moment 
in Paul’s career. St. Luke is pressing forward to 
the Macedonian mission, and sketches intervening 
movements less distinctly than his wont, in the 
long and somewhat awkward sentence of νυ." ὃ, 
We gather that St. Paul’s plan had been, after the 
visitation of the S. Galatian Churches now com- 
pleted, to push on westwards along the great 
highway to Ephesus, the chief city of Asia Minor 
and the stepping-stone to Greece and Rome. But 
the travellers were ‘forbidden by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia’ (the Roman province of 
that name, with Ephesus for its capital), When 
afterwards, ‘having come over against Mysia,’ 
much farther north, ‘they were trying to enter 
Bithynia,’ ‘the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’ 
They were thus compelled finally to make for 
Troas, where the vision appeared which sum- 
moned Paul to the help of the Macedonians. This 
was a great and pregnant movement in apostolic 
history—the step which carried Paul and Silas 
across the Aigean ; other events of the time were 
of importance, in Luke’s view, only as leading up 
to this. Three distinct Divine interpositions 
occurred, forcing Paul and his companions upon a 
venture quite unanticipated by themselves. 

But how are we to construe the first clause of 
v.5—according to the critical text its principal 
and governing sentence, ‘ But they passed through 
the Phrygian and Galatian country, having been 
(i.e. since they were) forbidden”™ by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia’? (διῆλθον δὲ τὴν Φρυγίαν 
καὶ Ταλατικὴν χώραν, κωλυθέντες x.T.A.). Ramsay 
(who has reinforced with powerful arguments the 
theory held by Mynster, Perrot, Renan, Hausrath, 
Weizsicker, that Paul never entered N. Galatia, 
and that the Galatians of his Ep. are the people of 
the Phrygian and Lycaonian Churches founded on 


* Ramsay prefers the reading of the TR, διελθόντες x.7.4., Which 
he interprets as resumptive of vv.4-5, thus detaching κωλυ- 
θέντες from the foregoing clause. Even with the reading διῆλθον 
δέ, it is maintained that xwavéivres . . . ᾿Ασίᾳῳ conveys a distinct 
predication, not explaining the διελθεῖν, but supplementing tt 
and stating the next occurrence (see, besides Ramsay as below, 
Askwith’s Destination and Date of the Ep. to the Gal., ch. iii.). 
With the given arrangement of words, this construction at the 
best is artificial. 
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the first tour) argues that ‘the Phrygian and 
Galatian region’ of this passage is simply the 
Phrygo-Galatian district extending from Iconium 
to ἢ -- τὴν traversed before, and that Paul and 
Silas journeyed in a direct line, and with no con- 
siderable delay, from this region to Troas. It 
seems to be clear, on the other hand, that v.5 
concludes the account of St. Paul’s visitation of 
S. Galatia, and that v.§ relates his setting out ona 
new campaign. Forbidden to preach in Asia, the 
missionaries moved in another direction ; and ‘the 
Phrygian and Galatian region ’ is Luke’s definition 
of the fresh field upon which they now enter. 
Here St. Luke first employs the word Galatian, 
although the travellers have been within the 
Roman province of that name since arriving at 
Derbe, for the cities of Asia Minor evangelized 
on the first tour all lay (as Ramsay has decisively 
proved) within its bounds. We naturally look for 
this new ‘ Galatian region’ in Galatia proper or 
N. Galatia, the western part of which, with 
Pessinus for its centre, marched with Phrygia 
not far to the east of the direct way from Antioch 
to Troas. The presumption from Greek usage is 
that τὴν Φρυγίαν καὶ Ταλατικὴν χώραν signifies two 
adjoining districts coupled together, rather than 
one district known by two different names (comp. 
Ac 27°, Lk 3!, 1 Th 18), and that the co-ordinate 
‘Phrygian’ and ‘Galatian’ are used in the same 
sense (the former etAnic, and so therefore the 
latter). Emerging from N.W. Galatia, the travel- 
lers would find themselves (v.’) close to Bithynia 
on the north, and with Mysia presenting itself on 
the west. V.® thus fills in the geographical space 
between vv.5 and 7, and defines the tract, first 
Phrygian in population then Galatian, which 
separated Bithynia from St. Paul’s old mission 
field.* (On the question of N. v. 8. Galatia see, 
in addition to writers mentioned before, Lightf. 
Galatians, Introd.; Ramsay’s Ch. in Rom. Lemp. 
chs. ili.—vi., δὲ, Paul the Trav. chs. v., vi., Viii., ix., 
Studia Biblica, Iv. ii., and art. GALATIA in this 
Dictionary ; Chase in the Expositor, rv. viii. 401, 
ix. 314, 331, with Ramsay’s replies; Gifford, 20. 
Iv. x. 1; Zockler, SK, 1894, pp. 51-102; Schiirer, 
Jahrb. f. prot. Theol., 1892, p. 471; Crit. Review, 
111. [1893] 356 ; Lipsius, ‘ Handcom.,’ Galat., Ein- 
leitung), The verb διῆλθον (16°) connotes a ‘ mis- 
ae progress’ (δὲ, Paul the Trav. Ὁ. 384); and 
when Paul revisits this district on his third journey 
(18%), he ‘travels through the Galatian region and 


* The writer is now (1900) inclined to Ramsay’s construction 
Of τὴν Φρυγ. x. Τώλατ, χώραν as denoting the Phrygo-Galatian 
{he would prefer to say, Galatic-Phrygian] region; but unless 
this phrase had an accepted political limitation, of which there 
is no evidence, it covered presumably the west of the province of 
Galatia generally, the whole of which was (in the substratum 
of its population) Phrygian ethnically and Galatian politically. 
Kiven in the N.W., as Ramsay intimates, the Galate were never 
more than @ruling clan. On this modified view, it would appear 
that Paul and Silas, when forbidden to preach ‘in Asia,’ moved 
northwards from the field of the earlier mission, confining them- 
selves still to Phrygia Galatica where they were allowed to ‘speak 
the word,’ and avoiding Phrygia Asiana which they had been 
previously on the point of entering {τῇ ’Aci« is thus seen to be 
antithetical to τὴν. . Γαλατικὴν χώραν). Taking this course 
and marching within the eastern side of the border-line separ- 
ating the two provinces, which parted Phrygia between them, 
the apostles arrived at the N.W. corner of Galatia, with 
Bithynia fronting them, and Mysia flanking them at some 
distance to the west. Here, once more, their course was 
supernaturally diverted—from north to west, as previously from 
west to north—and ‘ passing over Mysia’ (a part of Asta, where 
they had been ‘forbidden to speak the word’) they reached the 
sea at Troas. Paul and Silas thus traversed, in west central 
Galatia, a wild and desolate country ; but this route was forced 
upon them, and Paul ‘would not be deterred by rough or un- 


frequented paths’ (Ltft.). There must have been at this time |! 


regular communication between the §.W. and N. of the great 
Galatian province. The view followed in this note gives a good 
sense to Ac 182%, διερχόμενος . . . τ. Ταλωτιπὴν χώρων κοὶ Φρυγίαν, 
which means, in this light, ‘traversing the il Sli 
Galatian region and Phrygia’ at large—not the Galatian part of 
it alone, to which Panl’s travels had been specifically limited on 
the Second Journey. 


Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples,’ 
—the last clause implying that on the ground so 
lightly passed over in 16° considerable time had 
been spent and many souls won for Christ. To 
this second journey the origin of the Galatian 
Churches, addressed in Paul’s great Ep. of that 
name, has been generally referred, its interpreters 
seeing in the recipients Galatians by race,* in- 
habitants of the north (preferably the N.W.) of 
the great Roman province of Galatia. Paul made 
acquaintance with his ‘Galatians’ unexpectedly, 
when compelled by illness to seek their hospitality 
and so to give them the gospel (Gal 4%), Twice 
during this journey he was turned aside from his 
purpose by the voice of the Holy Spirit; it ap- 

ears that the hand of God was further laid on 

im, in the shape of disabling sickness, obliging 
him to halt in this out-of-the-way district, which 
he had meant to traverse without lingering. God 
was giving to His strong-willed servant a hard 
schooling in submission. It may have been 
Bithynia that Paul and Silas were making for 
when thus checked; or it may have been (accord- 
ing to Paul’s wont) Ancyra, the capital of the Gal- 
atian province, already evangelized in its southern 
part. In any case, the Galatians, with whom he 
now tarried, received the infirm apostle with 
enthusiasm, and he made numerous and attached 
converts amongst them, the objects of his warm 
affection but anxious solicitude. 

If other reasons besides the writer’s eagerness to 
bring us to Macedonia are required to account for 
the silence of Acts about the Galatians of the Ep., 
the fact that the N. Galatian mission was a paren- 
thesis in Paul’s work and lay off the main line of 
missionary progress may account for the slightness 
of St. Luke’s references thereto; and the defection 
feared may have made the apostle’s work there, to 
a large extent, a labour lost. 

It was at Troas that St. Luke met St. Paul and 
joined his company (Ramsay conjectures Luke him- 
self to have been the ‘ Macedonian man’ of Ac 16°: 
St. Paul the Trav. ix. 3); and at Philippi Luke 
stayed, being found there when Paul revisited that 
town. (The ‘ we’ of the Acts continues from 16” to 
1011, to be resumed at 205°), The ‘vision’ may have 
prepared St. Paul for St. Luke’s invitation to Mace- 
donia (Ramsay, as above), as St. Peter was prepared 
at Joppa for the summons of Cornelius. Philippi 
was an important Roman colony, withasmallJewish 
settlement worshipping at an open-air proseuché b 
the river-side. Among ‘the women who assemble 
there Paul and Silas found their first hearers, and in 
the proselyte Lydia their first European convert 
and their hostess (vv.##5), Women played a lead- 
ing part in this Church from the outset (Ph 4}.5). 
The missionaries had preached at the proseuché for 
some time, when their work was stopped by the 
accusation brought against them by the masters of 
a fortune-telling, ventriloquist slave-girl from 
whom ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ they had 
exorcized the evil spirit (νν.}6 18), This attack 
was one of Paul’s many ‘ perils from the heathen.’ 
The gospel damaged the vested interests of 
idolatry ; and those who saw ‘the hope of their 
cain’ endangered attacked its preachers through 
the passions of the populace—at Ephesus subse- 
quently as despisers of ‘the great goddess,’ at 
Philippi as ‘Jews’ who brought in ‘customs 
illegal for Romans’ and affronting their pride 
(vy.20 21), Jn this colonia Paul suffered one of the 
three beatings with (Roman) rods that he recounts 
in 2Co 11”. The scenes attending his imprison- 

* This assumption as to the race of Paul's ‘Galatians’ is modi- 
fied by the later note above. It is still maintained that in 
locality and origin the Churches in question are distinct from 
those of 5. Galatia, which were founded upon the First Journey 


and owed allegiance not to Paul alone, but to Paul and Barnabag 
jointly. 
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ment here along with Silas, form one of the 
most stirring and most graphic episodes in the 
Acts. 

St. Paul’s campaign in Macedonia was one of 
severe conflict, but signal success. The mission- 
aries entered Thessalonica (now Saloniki), the 
capital of Macedonia, full of vigour and hope (1 Th 
15 91-2), Next to Syrian Antioch, this city was 
the most important which Paul had so far reached, 
being the chief emporium of the Thracian peninsula 
and the seat of Roman administration, containing 
also a large and influential synagogue. Once 
planted at Thessalonica, ‘the word of the Lord 
sounded out’ far and wide; the gospel was adver- 
tised through the whole of Macedonia and Achaia 
(1 Th 1&°), St. Paul’s experience here resembled 
that at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 171-10). At this loyal 
imperial capital, however, the attack on Chris- 
tianity takes a new form, reminding us of the 
charge against Jesus before Pilate. The preachers 
are accused of sedition, of ‘setting up another 
king, Jesus.’ The emphasis which Paul laid at 
this time upon the doctrines of ‘the kingdom 
of God’ and the parousia lent colour to this 
dangerous impeachment. Paul left Thessalonica 
for Bercea with his work unfinished, and firmly 
resolved to return soon (1 Th 217. 18 810). he had 
a peculiar affection for his converts here (as at 
Philippi), and a strong sense of the importance of 
the position won in this city. But he had to be 
content with sending Timothy from Athens in his 

lace; and it was only on Timothy’s return (who 

ound the apostle removed to Corinth, Ac 185) 
that his anxiety was relieved. St. Luke’s account 
throws at this point a further light on St. Paul’s 
method of argument with Jews: ‘He discoursed 
to them from the Scriptures, expounding and 
explaining [1] that the Christ should suffer, and 
[2] should rise from the dead, and [3] that this 
is the Christ, this Jesus whom I proclaim to 

ou.’ Up to the last point (reached on the third 

abbath ἢ) the Jews listened with tolerance—to the 
general doctrine of a suffering and rising Messiah; 
the critical moment came when this Christ was 
identified with the crucified Nazarene. 

The synagogue of Bercea received the gospel 
with rare candour; a Church was quickly formed, 
including ‘many’ Jews; everything went well, 
until Jews from Thessalonica arrived to stir up 
the heathen multitude against the apostles. The 
danger to St. Paul’s life must have been great, 
for he was sent by sea right out of the country 
and escorted all the way to Athens (17), This 
deadly persecution by the Thessalonian Jews justi- 
fies the anger he expresses in 1 Th 2!4°38, 

At Athens, the city of philosophers but ‘full of 
idols,’ things take a different course. Paul is hailed 
as a wandering lecturer upon some curious form of 
religious speculation, and 1s brought by ‘certain of 
the Stoics and Epicureans’ before the court (not 
up on the il) of the Areopagus, which was charged 
with the oversight of public teaching in the city. 
The profound and earnest discourse reported in 
Ac 17*?-*1—which leads up from the general truth, 
then widely accepted, of God’s spiritual nature 
and fatherly relation to men, to the proclamation 
of Christ’s coming in judgment and the resur- 
rection of the dead—made no decided impression 
on this audience. A single Areopagite accepted 
the faith, with a few other persons (17%4), but no 
considerable Church could be gathered; and Paul 
went on to Corinth (on ‘Paul at Athens,’ see 
especially Ramsay’s St. Paul the Trav. xi. 1-3). 
Silas’ movements at this time cannot be traced 
with certainty: probably he followed Paul to 
Athens, along with Timothy (Ac 17%), and was 
separately, and a little later (1 Th 8192, ‘we sent 
Timothy’), despatched from that place—se. to 


Philippi or Berea, journeying with Timothy back 
from Macedonia to rejoin the apostle (Ac 18°). 

Paul reached Corinth alone, ‘in weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling’ (1 Co 2?)—a condition 
due partly to sickness, but partly, one thinks, to 
his small success at Athens and his distress about 
the Thessalonians. The elation of his Macedonian 
mission was followed by a period of dejection. 
He gained, however, at the outset a couple of fast 
friends in Aquila and Priscilla, recently driven 
from Rome through the emperor Claudius’ decree 
of expulsion against the Jews. Their acquaintance 
turned his thoughts more definitely to that city, 
which at Corinth came into Paul’s nearer view. 
St. Paul’s opening addresses in this synagogue were 
received with favour both by ‘Jews and Greeks’ 
(Ac 18!-4), until after some weeks, on the arrival of 
Silas and Timothy with cheering news from Mace- 
donia, he proclaimed in its full scope, and with 
renewed energy, the Messiahship of Jesus and ‘the 
word of the cross’ (Ac 185-8, 1 Co 118-75 27), At this 
the Jews were scandalized, and an angry separation 
ensued. Paul occupied the house of a converted 
proselyte, Titius Justus—judging from his name, 
a Roman citizen of the colonia—close to the syna- 
gogue; the ruler of the synagogue followed him. 
When he tells the Corinthian brethren that there 
were ‘not many wise, mighty, highborn’ amongst 
them, it is evident that some persons of distinction 
and culture attached themselves to this Church 
(cf. Ro 167). 

The Corinthian Church shone by its intellectual 
gifts and variety of talent. Its constituency was 
drawn from the lowest as well as the higher walks 
of life. On this rank soil, in the metropolis of 
Greek vice, a Christianity sprang up of abounding 
vitality, but rife with seeds of strife and corruption 
(1 Co 1° 65:11. 2 Co 12-21, ete.). In Corinth the 
Jews had no popular influence, and Paul was able 
to stay for eighteen months. He was encouraged 
by a vision assuring him of personal safety and 
of a rich harvest of souls (Ac 18°"), Paul ex- 
perienced at Corinth the full benefit of the pro- 
tection of Roman law. The proconsul Gallio, 
known through his brother Seneca as an amiable 
and large-minded man, dismissed contemptuously 
the charge of illegal action brought by the Jews 
against Paul, and winked at the beating there- 
upon given to the accuser by the Greek bystanders 
(vv.2?-17), In no other great city, with the excep- 
tion of Syrian Antioch, did the apostolic Church 
experience so little persecution. 

The date of the FIRST EPISTLE ΤΟ THE THESS. 
is determined by comparison of 1 Th 3° and Ac 188 
as falling within the first period of St. Paul’s so- 
journ at Corinth, within six months probably of 
his leaving Thessalonica. The SECOND EPISTLE 
followed speedily after the First ; for it deals with 
the same situation, aggravated in some particulars, 
and corrects a misapprehension due in part to mis- 
understanding or perversion of the First (2 Th 2*-?). 
These two Epp., with the Address at Athens and 
the allusions of 1 Co, show the prominence of the 
doctrine of the Last Things in St. Paul’s teaching 
at this epoch. Though his specific doctrine of the 
Cross is only once alluded to in the Thess. letters 
(1 Th 5* 7°), the Epp. to Corinth and Galatia prove, 
by their references to his preaching on the second 
journey (1 Co 2! 3, Gal 81, ete.), that this was his 
central theme throughout. 

The course of the Second Journey, possibly, 
throws some light upon the obscure figure of ‘the 
man of lawlessness’ in 2 Th 2. Many indications 
point to the apostle’s interested study of the Roman 
Empire and its relations to the kingdom of Christ. 
The majesty and equity of Roman law, the ability 
of Roman administration, the unity and peace 
which Roman rule gave to the civilized world, 
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Paul appreciated; they had created the field for 
his great work. He saw in the Roman magistrate 
‘the restrainer’ of evil forces that might have 
crushed the Church in its infancy. But there was 
one feature in the Roman system that must have 
stirred his extreme abhorrence—the Casar-worship 
then rapidly spreading in the provinces, which 
was becoming, in fact, the religion of the Empire. 
This development of imperial autocracy was, in 
principle, quite distinct from the authority of the 
State, and could be regarded by Paul only as the 
climax of lawlessness. The attempt of Caligula, 
in the year 39, to place his statue in the temple at 
Jerusalem had horrified the Jewish world; the 
blasphemous freaks of this Cesar were probably in 
the apostle’s mind when he wrote 2 Th 24, In 
their progress through Asia Minor the missionaries 
were confronted with multiplied signs of the 
imperial religion ; not improbably they passed, 6.9., 
through Pergamum (marked out in Rev 215 as the 
place ‘where Satan dwelleth’), where stood the 
Augusterum, in which the godhead of the Divus 
Augustus was honoured by a splendid cultus re- 
nowned through the peninsula. Such observations 
gave a sharper edge to St. Paul’s conception of ‘the 
kingdom’; and his reflexions upon this antithesis 
may well have affected his language in such a way 
as to lend colour to the charge made against him 
at Thessalonica (Ac 1778), On this subject he had 
spoken more freely than he ventures to write (2 Th 
2). The OT forecasts of Antichrist, combined 
with the contemporary deification of the Cesars, 
supply the material for the image of the ἀντικείμενος 
of 2 th. This same Czesar-worship inspired the 
hatred of Rome which burns through the Apoca- 
lypse. St. Paul and St. John, with profound 
insight, discerned in this cult the true rival of 
Sone ge among the forces of the time; the 
numen of Cesar, as the great martyrdoms proved, 
was the crucial alternative to that of Jesus. Anti- 
christ was latent in the world-god of the Palatine. 

In his progress westwards Paul was increasingly 
attracted, yet repelled, at each step by the gran- 
deur of Rome. The second missionary tour was 
the time of the apostle’s boldest enterprises, his 
largest conquests. In a single march the gospel 
was carried over more than half the breadth of the 
eastern Roman Empire, and Corinth was brought 
into fellowship with Jerusalem. But these rapid 
successes in Galatia and Corinth prepared for the 
apostle his greatest sorrows. 

The second tour, occupying scarcely less than 
three years, closed with Paul’s voyage to Cesarea 
for Jerusalem. On the way he called at Ephesus, 
where he left Priscilla and Aquila, promising to 
return. This fourth visit to Jerusalem was of the 
briefest. At Antioch he spent ‘some time’—an 
expression probably covering the ensuing winter. 

(z2) THe THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY com- 
menced with the spring, when St. Paul set out for 
‘the Galatian region and Phrygia,’ accompanied 
by Timothy (Ac 18%), During the interval 
between the second and third journeys we place 
(with Neander, Wieseler, A. Sabatier) St. Peter’s 
visit to Antioch and collision with St. Paul, re- 
lated in Gal 24-21, The defeat of Ac 15 must have 
arrested the Judaistic movement for the time; nor 
is St. Peter, to say nothing of St. Barnabas, likely 
at once to have stultified his action at the Council. 
The Epp. to the Thess. give no indication that St. 
Paul’s mind was disturbed during his first mission 
in Europe by controversy with the legalists, as it 
could hardly fail to have been if the settlement 
made at Jerus. had been already jeoparded by 
‘the dissimulation’ of Peter and Barnabas and 
the renewed activity of the ψευδάδελφοι παῤείσακτοι. 
The proceedings of the ‘ certain from James’ at the 
time of St. Peter’s visit to Antioch amounted to 


‘a regular declaration of war,’ a renewal of thie 
struggle between the principle of Jewish privilege 
and Christian universalism. This conflict, break- 
ing out in Antioch, spread rapidly over the field 
of St. Paul’s mission and raged bitterly in the 
Galatian and Corinthian Churches, where emis- 
saries from Jerus. appeared on the same errand as 
those who had ‘carried away’ the Jewish Christians 
of Antioch. ‘Evidently, the apostle had quitted 
Jerus. (after the Council of Ac 15 and the under- 
standing with the ‘‘ Pillars”) and proceeded to his 
second Missionary Journey full of satisfaction at 
the victory he had gained and free from anxiety 
for the future. The decisive moment of the crisis 
necessarily falls between the Thess. and Gal. Epp. 
What had happened meanwhile? The violent dis- 
cussion with St. Peter at Antioch, and all that the 
recital of this incident reveals to us,—the arrival 
of the emissaries from St. James in the Gentile 
Christian circle, and the countermission organized 
to rectify the work of St. Paul. A new situation 
suddenly presents itself to the apostle on his return 
from the second Missionary Journey’ (Sabatier, 
The Apostie Paul, pp. 10, 11, also 124-136), The 
Judaizers had recovered from the shock of their 
former overthrow; and the enormous accessions 
to the Church from heathenism were threatening 
to overwhelm them. They determined on a new 
and more artful attempt to capture the Gentile 
Churches. They did not now, as before, bluntly 
insist that circumcision was necessary to salvation 
(Ac 15'). But they maintained that the law of 
God created an indelible distinction between the 
circumcised Israelite and all others, and that this 
separation was guarded by the Levitical ordinances 
respecting meats. While the Messiah was the 
Saviour of all men, there belonged to His own 
people, with the apostles whom He chose from 
amongst them, an inalienable primacy. Only 
through circumcision and conformity to the sacred 
ordinances could Gentile believers become the legiti- 
mate heirs of faithful Abraham, and enter into all 
the blessedness of the kingdom of God. Such was 
the theory of the new Judaizers, as we gather it 
from St. Paul’s polemic against them. They no 
longer denied the Christian status of uncircumcised 
believers in Christ, but they vindicated a higher 
status for the circumcised. Thus Peter and Bar- 
nabas, in withdrawing from the common Church 
table at Antioch under the pressure of these men, 
virtually ‘compelled the Gentiles to Judaize’; for 
only, it seemed, on this condition would the latter 
be in communion with Jewish believers and be re- 
cognized as Christians in the fullest sense. ‘The 
decrees’ of the Jerus. Council, though certainl 
not designed for this purpose, and not correspond- 
ing (as it has often been alleged) to the ‘Seven Com- 
mandments of the Sons of Noah’ imposed on the 
σῶν téshabh or sebomenos (Hort, Jud. Christianity, 
pp. 68-76), might with a little ingenuity be con- 
strued in favour of the distinction now alleged, 
as though they placed Gentile Christians on a 
footing resembling that of proselytes to Judaism.” 
The law was brought in again to complete the 
work of the gospel; and those who had ‘ begun in 
the spirit’ were to be ‘perfected by the flesh’ 
(Gal 3°). 

While the legalists sought in this way to foist 
Judaism upon the Pauline Churches, they equall 
strove to destroy the influence of the Apostle Paul. 
They came forward as the authorized representa- 
tives of the chiefs at Jerus., and showed ‘letters of 
commendation’ to this οἤοῦ (Gal 2", 2 Co 34); in 


their name they assumed to correct the imperfect 


doctrine of Paul, and to claim the allegiance of 


* Such abuse of the δόγματο by the Judaizers best explains 
St. Paul’s silence respecting them, and their disappearance after 
Ac 164 (see, however, 21%5), 
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all believers for the mother Church. Paul, they 
asserted, had no knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
no authority to preach Him, beyond what he had 
received from Peter and the Twelve. Amongst 
other proofs of this, they even argued at Corinth 
that his declining to receive a stipend betrayed 
the consciousness of inferior right. With these un- 
scrupulous opponents Paul was in conflict through- 
out the third tour. At the outset he had warned 
his Galatian converts against the seducers who 
were following on his track (Gal 1° 5*; cf. Ac 1874). 
His opponents anticipated his arrival at Corinth ; 
from Corinth he writes to Rome, expecting that 
they will carry the agitation there and may pre- 
possess the Roman Church against him. If these 
men were really supported, as they alleged, by the 
responsible heads of the Jewish Church, St. Paul’s 
position was almost untenable; but the studious 
respect shown in the Epp. of this period for the 
‘Pillars’ indicates his confidence in their loyalty 
to the fellowship established between himself and 
them (Gal 2° !%), The failure of the attaelx on St. 
Paul’s apostleship goes far to prove that there was 
no schism between him and the Twelve. 

This fourth period, therefore, of St. Paul’s 
ministry is distinguished as the period of his 
struggle with the Judaistie reaction in the Church, 
and of the four great evangelical Epistles which 
were its outcome. The evangelist becomes the 
controversialist ; the church-founder must defend 
the churches of his foundation. The apologetic 
and doctrinal interests now predominate in St. 
Paul’s work; he is employed in consolidating the 
conquests already won. 

Even his missionary activity bears at this time 
somewhat of a supplementary character. After 
‘confirming’ on his way ‘all the disciples’ gained 
on his last tour (Ac 1833, ef. 16°: for the expression 
τ᾿. Γαλατικὴν χώραν x. Φρυγίαν see note* on p. 7075), 
‘when he had made a missionary progress through 
the higher-lying quarters’ (this implies a fairly 
complete evangelizing of central Asia Minor), Paul 
‘came to Ephesus’ (191). Ephesus, with its rich 
and populous province of Asia, lay in the centre 
of the fields already occupied. it was the ob- 
jective point of St. Paul’s second journey; God’s 

and had then diverted his course (166), but onl 
for a while. Here, as at Corinth, Paul’s ἀπε ὦ 
was under the shield of the Roman administration 
(198-4) ; and he won the friendship even of ‘some 
of the Asiarchs’ (ν.81), who were the ‘high priests 
of Asia, the heads of the imperial politico-religious 
organization of the province’ (Sé. Paul the Trav. 
p- 281). ‘Many,’ therefore, as his ‘adversaries’ 
were, and though he had to ‘ fight with wild beasts 
in Ephesus’ (1 Co 15*? 16°), Paul held his ground 
in this city for three years, until ‘all those that 
dwelt in Asia had heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 1910. 17-20. 26 9931), This 
success led to a great destruction of the Ephesian 
books of magic; it so much diminished the sale of 
the images of Artemis that the craftsmen took 
alarm and stirred up a riot of the city multitude, 
who were enraged at the disparagement of their 
world-famed goddess. The tumult hastened Paul’s 
departure; but he had done an immense work at 
Ephesus. This city, afterwards the home of the 
Apostle John, was the most powerful centre of 
Christianity in the later apostolic age. The Ep. 
to Philemon and that to the Colossians, written to 
an outlying town of the province which Paul had 
not himself visited, and the general (provincial) 
destination of the so-called Ep. to the EPHESIANS 
(see art.), indicate how widely Paul’s mission per- 
meated the provinee of Asia. With the establish- 
ment of the gospel at Troas, evangelized by Paul on 
leaving Ephesus (2 Co 238; ef. Ac 20%!), and the 
excursion into Illyria (Ro 159-21) made apparently 


during his sojourn in Macedonia in the following 
summer, two more links were added to the chain 
of Churehes, which by the end of the third tour 
stretched ‘from Jerusalem round about unto Ily- 
ricum.’ The apostle felt that things were ripening 
for his advance to Rome (Ac 1974), 

Besides the daily pressure of his mission, never 
perhaps so great as at Ephesus, there lay on St. 
Paul heavily at this time ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ (2 Co 1138, Of this care the Corinthian 
and Galatian Epistles are evidence. GALATIANS is 
commonly referred to the Ephesian sojourn ; ‘ Light- 
foot has given good reasons, though not all equally 
good’ (Hort’s Jud. Chr. p. 99), for placing it later, 
between 2 Co and Ro, as written from Macedonia 
or Corinth (Comm. on Gal., Introd. iii.), Ramsay, 
in accordance with his 5. Galatian theory, carries 
the Epistle back to St. Paul’s stay at Antioch before 
the third journey ; while Clemen (Chronologie d. 
Paulin. Briefe, ti. A. 1) makes it follow Romans 
because of its extreme controversial position. 

In 71 AND 2 CORINTHIANS we see Paul closely 
watching affairs at Corinth, during his residence 
in Ephesus. But the exact course of his proceed- 
ings is difficult to determine. JKrenkel (in his 
Bewtrdge) and Schmiedel (in the ‘ Handcommentar 
z NT,’ Hinleit. an Kor.) have lately examined 
the data minutely, arriving at involved and con- 
tradictory theories as to Paul’s communications 
with Corinth during this period. From 2 Co 13)? 
it is almost certain that Paul had been at Corinth 
a second time, ‘in sorrow’ (2!) and humiliation 
(12°9- 21), He found a number of his converts re- 
lapsing into heathen vice; and lie rebuked and 
warned, but forbore to strike. This forbearance 
had compromised his authority and given an im- 
pression of weakness on his part, of which his 
opponents subsequently took an injurious advan- 
tage, contrasting his imperious letters with his 
feeble presence and challenging a ‘proof’ of his 
apostolic powers (2 Co 10! 1910, This inter- 
vening visit (an excursion by sea from Ephesus, 
unnoticed by Luke) was made not long before 1 Co 
(so Schmiedel),—and, since this letter was written 
in the spring (1 Co 5° 16°), probably in the pre- 
vious autumn. In 1 Co 4/8! Paul meets the in- 
sinuation, based on the result of this encounter, 
that he is afraid to come to Corinth; his seeming 
vacillation between the Ist and 2nd Ep. gave addi- 
tional colour to the imputation, afterwards repeated 
(2 Co 145-"4), This episode, not directly mentioned in 
1 Co and which both parties might wish to forget, 
Paul is compelled to recall in 2 Co by the taunts of 
his opponents. On his return to Ephesus under 
the painful impression of what he had just wit- 
nessed at Corinth, the apostle wrote a sharp dis- 
ciplinary Epistle, to which 1 Co 5°” refers in 
explanation and reinforcement. In spite of this 
appeal, the Chureli of Corinth had permitted ‘the 
old leaven’ to remain, until the monstrous case of 
incest compelled the apostle to give the solemn 
and peremptory directions of 1 Co 58, 

Concurrently with the news of this outrage, Paul 
hears of the factions dividing the Church, in which 
the names of Cephas and of Apollos (much against 
his will) figure in rivalry with his own, —even 
the name of Christ being dragged into the com- 
petition. The Apollos party, affecters of philo- 
sophieal breadth and culture, were conspicuous at 
the moment; and Paul deals with them In chs. 14 
of 1 Co, referring to Apollos with brotherly frank- 
ness (3422 46), The Church had also addressed to 
the apostle at Ephesus a public letter, avoiding 
the grave matters taken up in St. Paul’s first six 
chapters, and writing with a self-complacency 
sadly unbefitting (4° 5% 112), but asking his guid- 
ance on a number of important practical questions, 
with which he deals in chs. 7-14: see the headings 
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725 81 191 164. Three leading Corinthian Chris- 
tians brought this letter to Ephesus (16'*") ; and 
Paul, in sending them back with his reply, warmly 
commends them. In this Epistle we first hear of 
‘the collection for the saints’ at Jerusalem, 
gathered by Paul on his third missionary tour, to 
which he attached great importance (164, 2 Co 
8. 9, Gal 2). He had already given instructions 
to the Churches of Galatia on the business, prob- 
ably on his way through Asia Minor (Ac 18*) ; and 
Gal 651°, as well as 219, tacitly refers to it. The 
phrase introducing the topic in 1 Co 16! (ef. 7} 
ete.) suggests that the Corinthians were already 
interested in this charity (see also 2 Co 8! 97°), 
This ministration to the poverty of the persecuted 
Church in Jerus. (1 Th 214), in which Paul had 
been engaged from an early time (Ac 11%), helped 
to unite Jewish and Gentile Christians; 1t was a 
counteraction to the Judaistic propaganda, since it 
exhibited to the mother Church the true grace of 
God in the daughter Churches among the heathen. 

When Paul despatched our Ist Ep. to Corinth, 
he was expecting to travel thither soon, but not 
immediately, and to make a considerable stay ; 
meanwhile he has sent Timothy, now in Macedonia 
upon his way, who ‘will remind’ the Corinthians 
of Paul’s ‘ways in Christ,’ which they were in 
danger of forgetting. He had some apprehension 
that Timothy might not be well received (1 Co 
417-19 161; cf. Ac 19%), Although Timothy 
shares in the greeting of 2 Co, and 2 Co 1-7 (quite 
otherwise than 1 Co) is written mainly in the first 
person plural, not a word is said about Timothy’s 
visit to Corinth. This silenee is significant, as 
was St. Paul’s silence in 1 Co respecting his own, 
then recent, visit. Had Timothy never arrived at 
Corinth, some explanation would surely have been 
given; clearly, he is not forgotten (1). Now, in 
the same letter there is notable reference to some 
one, unnamed, wlio had been grievously ‘ wronged,’ 
and wronged in such a way that Paul felt the in- 
jury as his own. About this wrong he has written 
shortly before, ‘out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart, with many tears’ (2% 478"), In this pain- 
ful letter, which had made the Corinthians ‘sorry 
aiter a godly sort’ and ‘to repentance,’ Paul must 
have demanded the exemplary punishment of ‘him 
that did the wrong’; and a ‘censure’ had been 
accordingly inflicted upon him ‘by the majority’ 
of the Church, under which the offender was so 
humbled that Paul forgives him and desires his 
restoration (2 Co 25:11), 

Chs. 1-7 of the 2nd Ep. turn upon this incident. 
Who were the sufferer and inflicter of wrong? (1) 
The father and son of 1 Co δ΄; so it is often replied 
(see e.g. Edwards and Beet on 1 Co, and Kloépper 
on 2 Co, ad loce.). But the language and feeling of 
2 Co 2°" 75-16 are as unsuitable as those of 1 Co 5 
are suitable to this infamous offence, and one hardly 
thinks that even the Chureh of Corinth could 
hesitate or be divided about so flagrant a crime 
when solemnly brought up for judgment ; nor does 
1 Co correspond to the description of 2 Co 24, (2) 
St. Paul himself and some insolent Corinthian 
Christian, who had defied the apostle either when 
present on the second visit (thus interjected be- 
tween 1 and 2 Co), or in his absence ; so Sabatier 
(The Ap. Paul, pp. 171-175), Schmiedel, and others. 
This explanation sets us at the right point of view 
for understanding 2 Co 2 and 7; but St. Paul’s 
second visit to Corinth probably came about earlier 
(see p. 710°); and St. Paul is not the man to have 
retreated before a personal attack, shooting Par- 
thian arrows by letters from a distance; such a 
defeat would have been irreparable. (3) Beyschlag 
and Pfleiderer, with greater probability, suggest 
Timothy as the ἀδικηθείς. Appearing at Corinth 
on Paul’s behalf about the time of the arrival of 


seduced by them (11?* 1%), 


the Ist Ep. (417-74 164"), and perhaps taking the 
initiative in the trial of the incestuous man, 
Timothy received a gross insult from ‘some one’ 
of note in the Church, the injury thus inflicted 
striking the apostle through his representative, 
and, not improbably, involving an angry reflexion 
upon him for sending a stripling in his place. This 
attack on Timothy accounts for the emphatic and 
continuous identification by the apostle in2 Co 
1-7 of his young helper with himself, and for the 
subtle interchanges between the first person plural 
and singular in the passages relative to the ἀδικήσας 
and ἀδικηθείς. 

On Timothy’s return, soon after 1 Co, with this 
grievous news, Paul wrote ‘out of anguish of 
heart’ the lost epistle between 1 and 2 Co (not to 
be identified with 2 Co 10-13", as by Hausrath and 
Pfleiderer ; these chapters have nothing todo with 
the affair of the ἀδικηθείς), conveyed by Titus 
(before this time employed at Corinth on thie 
business of the collection, 2 Co 85 95:6 1216-18), in 
which Paul called on the Church toe condemn the 
ἀδικήσας and thus ‘ show itself clear in the matter.’ 
This the Corinthians did—at least ‘the majority’ 
of them (2°)—with earnest apologies to Paul and 
Timothy (7/!-1#), Paul had sent Titus in confidence 
that such satisfaction would be given; but Titus’ 
delay in returning awakened the most distressing 
apprehensions (215. 18 75-6), Ee was compelled to 
leave Ephesus, and, after awaiting his messenger 
for some time at Troas, passed on to Macedonia 
still in painful suspense. At the moment when 
he sent Titus from Ephesus, Paul was disposed to 
come round by way of Corinth to Macedonia,— 
supposing, of course, that the Corinthians sub- 
mitted (cf. 1 and 7/4),—and Titus had intimated 
that the apostle, contrary to the intention of 1 Co 
165-7, might thus give them ‘a second joy.’ But 
this was now impossible (Paul would not come 
without better news from Corinth, 25:3), and the 
apostle reverted to the earlier plan of travel. He 
must have apprised Titus of this change, with 
directions to meet him in Troas or Macedonia ; 
and in this way the news of St. Paul’s illness 
reached Corinth before Titus left (14 77). The 
Corinthians were full of sympathy; at the same 
time, reflexions were made on the apostle’s seem- 
ing fickleness, which touched him keenly (1), 

The illness from which Paul suffered between 
1 and 2 Co was severe and all but fatal (2 Co 1° 6°). 
This affliction left a deep mark in his experience; it 
overshadows 2Co. Chs. 4!*-5!" record his thoughts 
as he then lay confronting the last enemy. For 
the first time he realizes the likelihood that he 
will die before the Lord’s return; we do not find 
him subsequently speaking of the παρουσία in the 
first person plural of 1 Th and 1Co. The terrible 
closing scenes δῦ Ephesus, the revolt of Galatia and 
Corinth, and this prostrating attack of sickness, 
by their concurrent effect brought him into the 
lowest depths of affliction (18:11 41:12 7% 6); and God 
is now to him, above all, ‘the Father of compas- 
sions. It was the darkest hour that the apostle 
had known. His life and his mission seemed both 
to be ending in defeat. 

The acute personal question raised by the ἀδικήσας 
at Corinth is terminated; but the larger contro- 
versy remains, and has been exasperated through 
the arrival of Judzan emissaries (3! 11%" 12”), 
Of these men and their proceedings Titus, on his 
return from Corinth, gave a full report. The 
Church, while sincerely loyal to Paul, had received 
the ‘false apostles’ and ‘deceitful workers’; it 
was being imposed on and was too likely to be 
Their seli-commen- 
dations and disparagements of Paul, at whose ex- 
pense they exalted the Twelve, were listened to 
with unworthy tolerance. He is compelled in 
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2 Co 3-6, and more polemically in the concluding 
chapters, to vindicate at length both his character 
and apostleship. The contrast, in temper and 
purport, between 2 Co 1-7 and 10-13, which leads 
some able scholars (e.g. Hausrath, Schmiedel) to 
regard these sections as distinct epistles, is due 
to the peculiar situation at Corinth, to the fact 
that, while the majority of the Church had rallied 
to Paul (2°), there remained a minority all the 
more embittered, in which the newly - arrived 
agitators found the means for operating upon the 
entire community. The four parties of 1 Co have 
resolved themselves in a few months into two; 
and 2Co is at once a message of peace to the 
well-disposed, and a thunderbolt launched by the 
apostle against the Judaizing promoters of ‘another 
gospel’ and his own malignant detractors. 

This powerful Epistle appears to have subdued 
the mutiny at Corinth, for Paul carried out his 
purpose of spending the winter there before his 
journey to Jerusalem (Ac 2073: cf. 2 Co 2), and 
there he wrote the calm and deliberate Ep. to the 
fomans, the tone of which reflects his softened 
mood. This conciliatory temper befitted the apostle 
addressing a strange Church, where Jewish be- 
lievers are numerous but, as he supposes, not un- 
friendly to his gospel. Meanwhile Titus, attended 
for this purpose by two companions (2 Co 8623), 
is commissioned in conveying 2 Co to conclude the 
business of ‘ the collection,’ which had doubtless 
been hindered by strife; chs. 8 and 9 of 2Co 
are devoted to this matter. In 1 Co 16 Paul had 
suggested the election of deputies to convey the 
charity to Jerus.; such election the Macedonians 
had now made (2 Co 818): Ac 204 furnishes a list 
of these deputies, as they gathered to accompany 
St. Paul to Palestine. Prevented by a plot of the 
Jews against his life from taking ship at Corinth 
for Syria, Paul went round by way of Philippi 
(where he spent Passover) and Troas (Ac 20°), 
His voyage thence and arrival at Jerusalem are 
fully described by St. Luke (Ac 20. 21), now St. 
Paul’s companion once more. (On this journey 
see Ramsay’s St. Paul the Trav. xiii.). St. Paul’s 
reception by St. James and the Church of Jeru- 
salem signalizes his victory over the legalists. 

THE EP. τὸ THE ROMANS sums up the develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s work and thought at this 
central epoch. The struggle with the Judaistic 
reaction which he has just passed through, was 
in effect a rehearsal of the internal conflict that 
issued in the conversion of Saul the Pharisee and 
his call to the apostleship of the Gentiles. He 
saw his converts in Galatia and Corinth, and those 
who ‘had been delivered’ to the same ‘form of 
teaching’ in Rome (6 1617-18), in danger of being 
reduced to the very bondage from which he had 
himself been rescued by the signal intervention of 
Jesus Christ (Ro 7#-84, Gal 2*5 451-54). The Ep. 
to the Galatians is a vehement apologetic reasser- 
tion, and the Ep. to the Romans a Inminous and 
methodical exposition, of ‘the truth of the gospel’ 
in which Pauls experience of twenty years, as a 
converted Christian man and an evangelist to Jews 
and Gentiles, was comprised. It is here unfolded 
in its mature expression, the form into which it 
was wrought by dint of use and conflict and 
through profound and intense reflexion, embrac- 
ing in its compass the whole course of sin and 
redemption, and the relations of Israel and of man- 
kind to God viewed in their largest aspects. Such 
a treatise and manifesto it was fitting for the 
apostle to send to Rome—addressing himself ‘ urbi 
et orbi,’ and with an eye probably to other readers 
besides those of the ines Christian Church he 
expected to visit there. Fronting the imperial 
city, Paul rises to a higher stature and assumes a 
loftier accent. The added stateliness of diction 


and amplitude of treatment betray an imagina- 
tion, and a statesmanlike sense, touched by the 
majesty of Rome. Standing at Corinth, with the 
east behind him and a line of churches, now 
securely established, studding the road to Jer- 
salem, and with new fields before his sight stretch- 
ing westwards to Spain (Ro 15"-*), the apostle 
pauses to review his progress and to give account 
of his mission and his doctrine that have been 
subject to so fierce a challenge. At the same 
time there is present to his mind the contingency 
that his voyage to Jerus. may have a fatal end, 
and that the Ep. he is now writing may prove 
to be his legacy rather than his introduction to 
the Roman Church (15°: see Hort, Prolegomena 
to Romans and Ephesians, pp. 42-50). The situa- 
tion, while it explains the critical importance 
and representative character of the Ep. to the 
Romans, accounts also for its limitations. This 
writing is retrospective; it is the consummation 
of the legalistic controversy, and of Paul’s missicn- 
ary course ‘from Jerusalem round about unto 
Illyricum’: itis no more than this. Theapostle’s 
life was to open into a new period fraught with 
other conflicts; changed surroundings and demands 
will turn his thoughts in directions as yet unfore- 
seen ; and the later groups of Epp. contain develop- 
ments and applications of doctrine that are implicit, 
rather than realized, in the series of writings which 
concludes with the grand Ep. to the Romans. 

The apostle to the Gentiles now stands at the 
summit of his career. During the third missionary 
tour he has founded the prosperous Asian Churches ; 
he has written his four great Epp. and repelled 
the Judaistic invasion of Gentile Christianity, 
while he has preserved peace with the mother 
Church in Judea. But these hardly-won successes 
engendered for the soldier of Christ new perils and 
conflicts. 

(6) Fifth Pertod.—Under many omens and fore- 
bodings of danger St. Paul travelled to Jerusalem. 
Though he was ‘ gladly received’ by ‘the brethren’ 
there, the language of Ac 217% shows that the 
mass of Jewish believers were alienated from him. 
At St. James’ suggestion he took the occasion of 
publicly conforming to Mosaic practice, becoming 
‘to the Jews as a Jew’ in the same conciliatory 
spirit in which he wrote the Ep. to the Romans. 
But this did not propitiate Jewish hostility. The 
Asian Jews at the feast, who would have murdered 
Paul in the temple but for the Roman guard, de- 
nounced him as the universal enemy of Judaism 
(Ac 2127-88), Through all the regions where he had 
laboured he was now a marked man in the eyes of 
his compatriots, the apostate, the waster of Israel, 
the profaner of its holy things. 

To this furious hatred Paul owed his four years’ 
imprisonment and the long suspension of his 
missionary work. His addresses of defence—(1) 
before the people from the temple steps, Ac 22; 
(2) before the Sanhedrin, 23; (3) before the pro- 
curator Felix, 24; (4) his appeal to Cesar before 
the procurator Festus, 25; (5) his apology before 
Herod Agrippa 11. at the court of Festus, 26— 
enable us to follow the course of the proceedings 
against him. The Roman judges saw that Paul 
was innocent of civil crime, but that the Jews, 
whose fanatical violence they feared to provoke, 
were bent on his destruction. Asa Roman citizen, 
he must not be sacrificed to the Jews; his detention 
seemed the safest course; and Felix in the first 
instance had hoped that a bribe would be offered 
for his release (24%), A vision, on the first night 
of his imprisonment (23"), encouraged Paul’s long- 
cherished hope of ‘seeing Rome’ (1931); and when 


the change of governors at Cesarea led to a re- 


newal of the abortive local trials, Paul determined 
to accomplish that purpose by the words Appello 
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Cesarem. This course involved the appellant in 
heavy expense ; it is unlikely that Paul taxed the 
Churches for personal cnds; and Ramsay finds 
here, and in other circumstances of his imprison- 
ment, reason to think that the apostle at this time 
was in command of sonstier bls private means, 
and had entered into his patrimony (St. Paul the 
Trav. xiii. 8). 

The voyage to Rome, with its shipwreck and 
winter detention in Melita (Malta), related in 
Ac 27 and 28 with vividness and accuracy, ex- 
hibits Paul’s practical and manly qualities to great 
advantage, his singular personal ascendency and 
strong good sense. He was received cordially by 
the Church at Rome. The Jewish leaders profess 
to know nothing of his case: his appeal must 
have taken the rulers at Jerus. by surprise, and 
they had failed during the winter to advertise their 
brethren at Rome of the matter. Paul preaches to 
them with the same result as at Pisidian Antioch, 
Thessalonica, and Corinth (2817-8), The narra- 
tive of Acts leaves him at Rome, ‘remaining in 
his own hired lodging,’ in Jibera custodia, allowed 
to ‘receive all that came to visit him, preaching 
the kingdom of God and teaching the things con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all freedom, 
unhindered.’ The government at Rome took the 
same view of Paul as Gallio and Festus: he was a 
man politically harmless, but the cause of trouble- 
some ferments amongst the Jews, and therefore 
well out of the way. His trial was allowed to 
linger. King Agrippa may have joined with 
Festus in making favourable representations of 
the prisoner’s character; and the report of the 
centurion Julius probeh’y helped him with the 
military officer (the Princeps Peregrinorum, Θέ. 
Paul the Trav. p. 348) in whose charge he was 
placed. 

The fact that the account of St. Luke, written a 
considerable time after the events, concludes with 
the words above quoted, raises a decided presump- 
tion against this trial having issued in the apostle’s 
condemnation and death. The indications of Ac 
21-28 (going to show that no capital charge was 
forthcoming against Paul), and the expectations of 
the Epp. of the τὰ (Philem *, Ph 19.265 9%), 

oint the other way. If Paul had remained in 
tome till the summer of 64, he would doubtless 
have fallen a victim to the Neronian persecution ; 
and this many critics have supposed. Chrono- 
logical inquiry, however, makes it more and more 
certain that the ‘two years’ of Ac 28° terminated 
before this epoch—in 63 A.D. at the latest. 

The two years (Ac 24”*-*/) of Paul’s residence in 
Ceesarea, but for the speeches of defence, are 
almost a blank for us. He was granted such 
alleviations as a strict confinement allowed, and 
private friends had access to him; but public 
work was impossible. The apostle, doubtless, 
communicated by messenger and letter with his 
Churches ; and the extant Epp. to Philemon, the 
Colossians, and Ephesians are dated by some lead- 
ing critics—even Philippians (very improbably), by 
one or two—from the Cesarean captivity. The 
weight of opinion inclines to the Roman origin 
of all four (see artt. on these Epp.). At Rome 
Paul enjoyed greater freedom, and exercised a not- 
able public influence. His misfortunes ‘have re- 
sulted in the progress rather [than hindrance] of 
the gospel’ (Ph 1.3. His trial has given him the 
opportunity of representing Christ before ‘the 
pretorium’ (the emperor’s court of justice, ν. 18: 
ef. 2'Ti 43817; and see St. Paul the Trav. p. 357), 
and Christianity has penetrated the palace (433). 
St. Paul’s courage under his trials has stimulated 


the Roman Church generally to greater boldness; 
even the ill-disposed (legalist) minority, which 


existed at Rome (cf. 37-%), has been provoked by 


jealousy to exertions which, since they served tc 
spread the name of Christ, caused to Paul added joy 
(145-18), From Col 4-14 it appears that Paul could 
name only three Jewish Christians at Rome who 
were heartily on his side; and two of these were 
helpers from a distance (cf. Ph 2°71), Notwith- 
standing certain notes of depression and the sense 
of weariness and age (Ph 1“, Philem ®—but see 
Lightfoot, ad loc.), these Epp. breathe a tranquil 
and elevated joy. Compared with the letters of 
the third journey, those of the Roman captivit 
are more inward and chastened in spirit. Soli- 
tude, restraint, and advancing years have told 
on the heroic missionary. ‘There is less passion, 
less vivacity, less exuberant strength of thought ; 
but more uniform tenderness, a richer fragrance 
of devotion, and a quiet insight that reaches to 
the depths of the things of life and of God. The 
letter to Philemon, moreover, shows a genial and 
playful humour refreshing in a man of St. Paul’s 
stern intensity. These are well styled the after- 
moon Epp., a8 the writings of the Judaic contro- 
versy are the noonday Epistles of Paul. 

COLOSSIANS signalizes the rise of a new antago- 
nism in the Church, of which Paul was to see but 
the beginnings. His address to the Ephesian elders 
at Miletus (Ac 20!) reveals his presentiment of 
the rise of heresy in the province of Asia, and 
strikes the keynote of his later ministry. The 
missionary and the controversialist now becomes 
above all the pastor, devoting himself to ‘feed the 
Church of God, which he purchased through the 
blood [of] his own [Son]’ (Ac 2078; gee critical note 
of WH). The greatness of the Church and the 
Divine glory of Christ fill Paul’s prison meditations. 
Epaphras reports to him the attempt of some 
speculative teacher visiting Colosse to amalga- 
mate the gospel with Alexandrian theosophy, by 
ranging Christ amongst angelic mediators, and by 
prescribing Jewish ritual and ascetic regimen as 
means of salvation. This report elicits the great 
Christological deliverance of Col 1**°. The larger 
representation of the sovereignty of Christ here 
made gives completeness to St. Paul’s system of 
thought, bringing the entire sum of things within 
its compass. The Lordship of the crucified and 
risen Saviour is based upon the universal Lord- 
ship of the Son of God; our redemption springs 
out of the ground of creation itself, and the 
new creation is evolved from the hidden root and 
rationale of the old. ‘The Head of the Church is 
the centre of the universe, the depositary of ‘all 
the fulness of the Godhead,’ who ‘fills all things,’ 
above and beneath, with His plenitude and ‘ gathers 
all things into one’ (Eph 11-18-23 47-10, Co] 99. 19), 
In Galatians and Romans the thought of salvation 
by Christ broke through Jewish limits and covered 
the field of humanity ; in Colossians and Ephesians 
the idea of life in Christ overleaps time and human 
existence, and subjects the entire cosmos to its 
sway. Ph 2%" puts the top-stone on the apostle’s 
doctrine of the person of Christ, and therefore upon 
all his doctrine. 

The movement of thought whicli completed 
Paul’s Christological teaching gave a parallel ex- 
pansion to his idea of the Church, which attains 
at this epoch its full dimensions. The philosophical 
Judaism of Colosse, like the legal Judaism of 
Galatia, bred caste-feeling and schism,—evils to be 
corrected only by a right sense of the greatness of 
the Christian society and the sacredness of its 
fellowship, such as the apostle conveys in the 
Epistles of this period. 

Rome was the very spot to stimulate thoughts 
of this nature, and to bring to its final shape St. 
Paul’s conception of Christ’s imperial dominion. 
The ampler prospect, both in time and space, which 
now opens out for the Church under his eyes, 
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accounts also for the attention given in the prison 
Epistles to family and social relations, and for 
their fuller and more balanced ethical teaching. 

These years of martyrdom drew to the apostle 
the reverence of the whole Church. He no longer 
spends a word on his own defence. We mark in the 
prison Epistles a calm sense of authority, a strong 
assurance, blended with the deepest humility, of 
the perpetuity of his work and its universal import, 
such as are but partially to be observed in the Ep. 
to the Romans. As Nero’s prisoner at Rome and 
Christ’s bondman for the Gentiles, St. Paul rose 
to the full unassailable height of his doctrine and 
his vocation. 

(f/f) From the conclusion of the Acts we infer 
that Paul was released, and his ministry extended 
to a sixth period. The Pastoral Epp. require this 
by their altered style and the changed doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical situation they present, by their 
references to person and place, and by the im- 
possibility of mmserting them within the scheme 
furnished by the Acts. If genuine (see the Articles 
on 1 and 2 ΤΊΜΟΤΗΥ and Titus), they are later 
than Ac 28%; and even if not from Paul’s hand, 
they indicate the existence of a strong and detailed 
post-apostolic tradition relating to a missionary 
activity of Paul outside the scope of the Acts, and 
recording an imprisonment in home quite distinct 
from that disclosed in the third group of the 
Epistles. Most scholars who reject the Pastorals 
admit a Pauline nucleus in them, including the 
personal and local references of 2 Ti and Tit; 
and these enable us to trace, though imperfectly, 
Paul’s movements in the last years of his ministry. 
To these slight but valuable data we may add what 
may be conjectured from the apostle’s intentions 
signified in earlier letters. 

Approaching the end of the first Roman imprison- 
ment, Paul expected speedily to see his friends in 
Colosse and Philippi (Philem 33 and Ph 1° 94), 
His first business would be, especially after so 
long separation, to revisit his Churches extending 
from Greece to Syria—a duty demanding con- 
siderable time. Paul had set his heart years ago 
on evangelizing Spain (Ro 15%); in the words of 
Clement, written a generation later, we have 
good evidence that this wish was realized: ‘ Paul 
having been a herald both in the east and in the 
west, received the high glory of his faith. When 
he had taught righteousness to the whiole world, 
and had come to the limit of the west, and borne 
witness before the rulers, he so departed from the 
world and went to the holy place’ (1 Ep. 5). ‘The 
limit of the west,’in a Roman writer, can hardly 
mean Rome. The Muratorian Fragment, repre- 
senting the oldest Roman traditions, is explicit to 
the same effect, and is supported by the oldest 
Acta Apocrypha; and the Ὑπόμνημα of Symeon 
Metaphrastes, traced by Lipsius and others to a 
2nd cent. souree, gives details of the Spanish 
mission. [On the whole subject see the discussion 
of Spitta, Urchristenthum, Bd. i., Die zweimal. 
rém. Gefangenschaft d. Paulus]. The judgment 
of Credner is borne out by subsequent inquiry, 
that ‘there cannot be found during the first four 
centuries a trace of the assumption that Paul did 
not travel westwards beyond Rome, or that his life 
ended at the point where the Acts of the Apostles 
concludes.’ But this controversy is not likely to 
be closed, unless further and decisive evidence 
should present itself. 

The references of the PASTORAL EPISTLES be- 
long to Paul’s last journeyings in the East, ante- 
eedent to his renewed imprisonment and subse- 
quent to the (assumed) Spanish voyage. The three 
letters touch at various points and are closely con- 
secutive. He writes his last Ep. (2 Ti) from prison 
with winter in prospect, when the first stage of his 
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trial is past and he has already pleaded once at 
the bar of the emperor. It will be some time 
before the trial ends, and he needs the cloak left 
at Troas when he last passed through that port, 
along with some valued books; but he craves 
above all the company of Timothy. His helpers 
have been sent off, probably at the time of his 
arrest, on various missions; Luke is his single 
companion; at his public trial he was absolutely 
alone (4°71). Quite otherwise than on his former 
trial, he counts upon his condemnation and death 
(vv.o8 18) He had been, as it seems, at Troas 
earlier in the year, and probably at Miletus and 
Corinth (4) upon the same round of visitation 
(following upon his return from Spain?). Now 
1 Ti dates, apparently, from Macedonia (15), 
whither Paul has journeyed after meeting with 
Timothy, to whom in this Ep. he gives further 
instructions for his charge at Ephesus. Miletus 
and Troas lie along the line of travel terminating 
at Corinth. Ac 20” records a prediction of Paul 
that he would not see the Ephesian Church again ; 
and the language of 1 Ti 15 (see von Hofmann ad 
loc.), in view, moreover, of the detailed directions 
of this Ep. respecting Church affairs, indicates 
that Paul had not himself been present in Ephesus, 
but had held an interview with Timothy (say at 
Miletus; cf. Ac 9017) in passing on his way north 
(see Appendix to Eng. <A. of Sabatier’s Ap. Paul, 
pp. 366-368). Paul appears to have travelled on 
from Macedonia to Corinth, and to have written to 
Titus (in Crete) about the time of his arrival there, 
when he was expecting to spend the next winter 
in the port of Nicopolis opposite to Italy (Tit 812); 
shortly after this he was arrested and carried as 
a prisoner to Rome. On this construction, the 
details of time and place given in the Pastorals 
fit together and belong to a consistent whole. 
Previously to the journey from Miletus to Corinth 
just traced, Paul and Titus had made a tour in 
Crete, the latter remaining behind to organize the 
Cretan Churches (Tit 15). Paul had wished Titus 
to join him at Nicopolis, purposing to send a sub- 
stitute (3). Voaniile Paul had landed at Crete 
in returning from Spain; certainly the voyage of 
Ac 27 gave no opportunity for evangelizing the 
island. 

The letters to Timothy and Titus are writings 
of Paul’s oldage. They bear a conservative stamp. 
‘Guard the deposit; hold fast the form of sound 
words’: this is their predominant note. Sound 
doctrine and practical piety are the interests in 
which they centre. St. Paul’s great creative days 
are over. His battles are fought, his course is run. 
The completing touches remain to be added, and 
his final seal set to the work and teaching of [115 
life: such is the purpose these letters serve. The 
instructions respecting church order given in] Ti 
are much fuller than anything of the kind in 
previous letters; but this was a time of rapid 
development, and the Ephesian Church was now of 
twelve years’ standing. His directions to Titus 
at Crete are notably simpler. These are the only 
pieces of this nature that we have from Paul—letters 
of instruction to his assistants on church manage- 
ment; they show the administrative wisdom, the 
love of order, and the eye for practical detail, of 
the great church-founder and pastor. Colossians 
and Ephesians have prepared us for the emphasis 
which Paul now throws on all that belongs to the 
life of the Christian community. We pass from 
the thought of the ‘great house’ to that of its 
‘vessels’ of service, their qualities and uses (2 ΤΊ 
2), The Pastorals carry on the combat com- 
menced in those earlier Epp. against incipient 
Gnosticism, with its false intellectualism and 
uncertain morality, its jumble of philosophy and 
Jewish fables, its destructive influence upon chureh 
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life. St. Paul’s last cares are directed to guard 
the gospel he had so amply set forth, and to fence 
the fold into which he had led such a multitude 
of souls. If these documents do not come, in their 
integrity, from Paul’s own hand, they are written 
by a disciple who has interpreted his mind and 
caught his spirit and manner and applied his 
ideas to a, new situation (see ν. Soden’s mleitung 
zu Pastt, vii., in ‘Handcommentar z. WL, 1%), 
with astonishing verisimilitude; and the nearer to 
Paul it is found necessary to place the Past. Epp. 
in personal connexion Ἵ derivation of thought, 
the more improbable—and the more superfluous— 
does the theory of personation become. 

The words of 2 ΤΊ 46:8 are exquisitely fitting as 
St. Paul’s dying testimony. They are the final 
pronouncement of Christ’s faithful servant on his 
Own career, crowned already in the witness of his 
conscience with the earnest of the crown awaiting 
him from the hand of his Lord. Paul died by be- 
heading—so the credible Roman tradition relates 
—at a spot 3 miles from Rome along the Ostian 
Way, anciently called Aquz Salvia and now Tre 
Fontane. Near to the place of execution stands 
the splendid Basilica Pauli, first founded by the 
emperor Constantine in his honour. But the uni- 
versal Church is his monument. 

5. Chronology of St. Paul’s Life.—Luke sup- 
es no such point @appui for the chronology of his 

econd Book as that furnished in ch. 21. of his 
Gospel. Only one of the many points of contact 
with secular history in the Acts gives an indisput- 
able datum, viz. the deati, of Herod Agrippa 1. 
at Csarea (see Ac 121-4 10-23, and Jos. Anz. ΧΙΧ. 
vili.), Which happened not lon g after Easter 44 A.p., 
and followed upon his persecution of the Chureh 
at Jerusalem. The famine that occasioned the 
visit of relief made by Barnabas and Paul from 
Antioch, synchronized with Herod’s death (Ac 
11%—]2! 30, 2); but it appears to have lasted several 
years. If (with Ramsay) we could identify with 
this mission of charity the visit of Paul to Jerus. 
related in Gal 21 (see on this point p. 705», above), 
we should then easily fix the chronology of his 
earlier Christian course. Taking 45 or 46 (so 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. ch, iii.) for the date of 
the Judean famine, the ‘14 years’ of Gal 2!, upon 
this calculation, bring us back to 33 (or 32) A.D. 
as the year of Paul’s conversion, 33-35 being 
the ‘3 years’ subsequent (included in the above- 
mentioned 14) alluded to in Gal 118, 44 (or 45) the 
year of his summons to help Barnabas at Antioch, 
10 years being thus assigned to Paul’s unrecorded 
labours in Cilicia. 

The above scheme is open to the following 
amongst other objections :—(1) It throws back the 
stoning of Stephen and the judicial proceedings of 
the high priest against the Christians (Ac 81-4 9}. 2 
11*)—events antecedent to St. Paul's conversion— 
to the year 33 at the latest, when Pilate was still 
in the vigour of his rule. We may infer from St, 
Luke’s silence, since he carefully informs us on 
such points in other places, that the Judean perse- 
cution was unhindered by the Roman Government ; 
this we can understand as happening in the interval 
after Pilate’s deposition, which took place in the 
autumn of A.D. 36 (when he was suspended by L. 
Vitellius the prefect of Syria and sent for trial to 
Rome), or in the period immediately preceding, 
when, under fear of accusation, Pilate’s contro} 
of the Jewish authorities was robably relaxed. 
(2) If St. Paul’s conversion took place in 32 or 
33, then Aretas must have been in peaceful 
possession of Damascus so early as the year 35 
(2 Co 11% 83, Gal 118 Ac 9-25), This 15 unlikely, 
Aretas was at war with Herod Antipas (who had 
divorced his daughter in favour of Herodias) for 


Some years before the deposition of the latter 
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Antipas in the quarrel, and under his command 
on his way to attack Aretas in Petra, when the 


death. 
the policy of Tiberius in the East. 
into disgrace and was deposed, his rival] 
being released from prison and made king ; 
Aretas 
of Damascus after this time. 
was ceded b 
and Epp. of St. Paul®, i, 
HJP τ. ii. 854, 357). 

political situation at 
which this train of events—including the execution 
of Stephen, the overt and 
the Jewish rulers to crush the sect of the Nazar- 
enes, and the circumstances attending the flight of 
Saul from Damascus—is historically intelligible. 


finds a datum in the marks 
205: 1; from these it is clear 
on his last voyage to Jerus. on a Monday morning, 
while he had left Philippi 
the Passover feast was ended ; and the number of 
intervening daysis continuously stated. Given these 
conditions, the problem is to find the year in which 
the Jewish 
possible. 
Ramsay (St. Paul the Trav. xiii, 3, Expositor, ν. 
lil. 336, v. 201) have separately worked out this 
problem, Lewin giving 58 and 
the solution. 
sound, granting that St. Luke’s data are precise. 


voyage to Jerus. and his consequent arrest and 
imprisonment in Ceesarea, we get the date 59 for 
Helix’ removal and the succession of Festus to 
the procuratorship, for Paul’s appeal to Cesar and 
his autumn voyage 
term of his first imprisonment in Rome. 
years then remain—a 
the last. stage of his life, includin δ᾽ the revisitation 
of his 
to Spain, the mission in Crete, and the subsequent 


Achaia witnessed to by the Pastoral Epp., and for 
the months of his second imprisonment and trial. 
67 A.D., falling just within the reign of Nero, is the 


with Roman tradition and the Chronikon of Euse- 
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in A.D, 37, and inflicted on him a severe defeat 
(Jos. Ant. Xvm. v. 1, 2); but this success could 
not give him possession of Damascus, in Roman 
Syria. The emperor Tiberius took the side of 


Vitellius was at Jerus. at the Pentecost of A.p. OT 


campaign was arrested by tidings of Tiberius’ 
The new emperor Caius reversed much of 
Antipas fel] 
grippa 
and 
is found in possession of the coveted city 
In all probability, it 
Caius Caligula (see Lewin in Life 
67, 68; also Schiirer, 
The years 36-38 supply the 
Jerus. and Damascus, under 


systematic attempt of 


For the later period of St. Paul’s life Ramsay 
of time given in Ac 
that Paul left Troas 


for Troas immediately 


Passover so fell as to make them 
Lewin (fasti Sacri, Nos, 1856, 1857) and 


Ramsay 57 A.D. as 
Ramsay’s calculation appears to be 


Assuming 57 to be the year of St. Paul’s last 


to Melita, with 60-62 for the 
Five 


period none too long—for 
eastern Churches, the long-deferred mission 


extended tour in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and 


date for St. Paul’s martyrdom which best accords 


bius: here tradition should be at its strongest. 
Counting backwards from A.D. 57, we get 53 as 
the date of St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus in the 
early part of the third missionary tour, and 49-52 
as the probable term of the tour of Paul and 
Silas ; dhe first journey (sc. of Barnabas and 
Paul) lay between 46 and 49 A.D. The Council at 
Jerus, (Ac 15 and Gal 2) then falls in the year 49, 
2.€, 13 years—in Luke’s inclusive reckoning (by 
years current), 14 years—after Paul’s conversion 
(Gal 21), assuming, as we have done provisionally, 
36 as the date of his conversion. If the three years 
of Gal 118 be not included in the 14 of 2}, we must, 
carry back Paul’s conversion to 33 or 34 A.D. 3 but 
the difficulties previously noted seem to forbid this 
supposition. Supposing him to have been 30 at the 
time of Stephen’s stoning,—‘a young man,’ but 
competent, according to Jewish practice, for public 
office,—then he was born δ. 6 A.D., and was not 
much beyond 60 at the time of his death. He 
may have been older, but, scarcely younger than 
this. He calls himself ‘such an one as Paul the 
aged,’ when writing to Philemon (γ.9: according 
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to the more probable interpretation of πρεσβύτης) 
about the year 61. 

A. Harnack in his great work, Chronologie d. alt- 
christl. Litécratur bis Eusebius (Band 1, ‘Chrono- 
logie d. Paulus,’ pp. 234-239), disposes Paul’s Chris- 
tian career between 30 and 64 A.D. He thus finds 
all the Epp. written (except the rejected Pastorals) 
by the year 59, when Paul was acquitted at Rome. 
In this way Harnack makes room for St. Paul’s 
release from the first Roman captivity, and for the 
mission to Spain, before the Neronian persecution. 
He refers the Council of Ac 15 and Gal 2 (in his 
view identical) to the year 47, so reckoned as 14+3 
years (Gal 2!and 118) after the conversion. The ‘few 
months’ which Harnack allows at the beginning 
for the progress of events sketched in Ac 1-9 
will not easily be accepted as sufficient; at the 
other end, Harnack rejects the authority of Euse- 
bius’ Chronikon for the date of St. Paul’s death, 
though he builds upon it confidently for the time 
of Festus’ accession to the procuratorship (55-56), 
which supplies the pivot of hisscheme. Schiirer, 
however, following Anger, Wieseler, and Wurm 
amongst earlier investigators, shows strong reasons 
(not shaken by Harnack) for abiding by the con- 
clusion gencrally accepted hitherto, that Eusebius 
was mistaken in this particular, and that Felix re- 
mained governor for some years after the disgrace 
of his brother Pallas at Rome in 55. Schtirer 
prefers 60 A.D. for the date of Felix’ recall, but 
admits (after Wurm) that the conditions of the 
case allow of any year from 58 to 61 (see his 
HJP 1. ii. 174-187; also Ramsay v. Harnack in 
Hzpositor, V. v. 201). On the calculation here 
adopted, Festus succeeded Felix in the year 59, and 
St Paul appeared before the latterin A.D. 57. This 
allows 7 years for Felix’ procuratorship, and 3 for 
Festus—periods adequate to the events assigned 
to each by Josephus. The ‘many years’ of rule 
credited to Felix in Ac 24! must surely have 
meant more than the two (before Paul’s trial) 
allowed in Harnack’s chronology. Felix became 
procurator in A.D. 52 (Schiirer, as above, p. 174). 

On the whole subject see art. CHRONOLOGY OF 
NT, with which the conclusions here reached 
largely agree. 

ii. ‘HE DoctrinE.—The Apostle Paul’s writings 
(the Ep. to the Romans hke the rest) are occasional 
letters, piéces de circonstance. He was a mission- 
ary preacher, who brought everything to bear on 


his work in the salvation of souls and the edification | 


of the Church. But from the make of his mind 
St. Paul’s thinkings and teachings took a logical 
mould; they grew spontaneously into a great 
fabric of spiritual truth. There is unity, method, 
rational coherence in the theology of the apostle, 
notwithstanding its incidental and homiletic form, 
the unity that belongs, not toa compendium drawn 
up for abstract study, but to the conceptions of an 
orderly mind possessed by a single master-principle 
of truth and striving incessantly to apprehend and 
realize in life and action ‘that for which’ it ‘was 
apprehended by Christ Jesus.’ We must ascertain 
the point of departure of Paul’s Christian logic, 
and take account of the growth and advancement 
evident in his system of thought as in every living 
structure. We must allow for his rare versatility 
and lively susceptibility of temperament, for the 
love of paradox natural to his bold intellect, as 
well as for the variety of topics in his letters, for 
the discordant and variously blended elements with 
which they deal and which coloured their composi- 
tion. 
occasioned, we discover harmony and correlation 
throughout the 13 writings that bear Paul’s name. 
The same accent is heard; the stamp of the same 
powerful idiosyncrasy is set on them all, though 
not with equal emphasis of distinction. Em- 


Recognizing the ‘changes of voice’ thus | 


bedded in these discursive missionary letters, with 
their abrupt transitions, their glancing allusions, 
their shifting play of emotion and argument, there 
is a body of solid principle, a theological system, 
as large and original in conception as it has proved 
enduring and fruitful in application. 

The fertility of the apostle’s genius, and the 
numerous and tempting points of view which the 
documents afford, render the analysis of his teach- 
ing diffeult. Theologians differ widely, even 
within the same school, as to the order and inter- 
dependence of the Pauline ideas. The old mode 
of analysis, which applied the ready-made cate- 
gories of scholastic theology to the various books 
of Seripture and catalogued their texts under these 
headings, is discredited. The dogmatic point of 
view is exchanged for the historical and psycho- 
logical. We have been taught to interpret St. 
Paul’s teaching in the light of his times and under 
the conditions of his life. The various types of 
NT doctrine are distinguished, and the lines of 
connexion, sympathetic or antipathetic, are traced 
out by which Pauline theology is related to earlier 
or contemporary thought. But here a new danger 
arises. The prepossessions of historical theory 
may be equally warping with those of dogmatic 
system ; the focus of the picture may be displaced 
and its colours falsified by philosophical no less 
than by ecclesiastical spectacles. 

Modern Analyses.—With F. C. Baur of Tiibingen, 
‘Paul’ stood for the antithesis to the Judaic legal- 
ism in which it was supposed that the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus were held fast. The Paulinism so 
conceived Baur found in the four major Epp., 
rejecting, as the work of imitators touched by 
other influences, everything that was not covered 
by this formula. Baur set out from the true 
Lutheran standpoint. St. Paul’s doctrine he con- 
celved as asystem of experimental religion, deducing 
it from the apostle’s conversion, of which, however, 
he took too narrow and cold a view. Saul of 
Tarsus underwent a complete reaction from the 
Pharisaism of his youth, and his subsequent career 
Baur explained by that revulsion. Developing this 
antithesis with subtlety and clearness, and with 
unrivalled historical learning, Baur gave a power- 
ful restatement in modern terms of the Pauline 
ble of justification by faith and drew out its 

octrinal consequences. This master of historica} 
criticism has left us in his great book on Paul, hes 
Life and Work, an invaluable testimony to the 
historical truth and cardinal significance of St. 
Paul’s ‘ gospel of the grace of God.’ 

Later writers of Baur’s school, such as H. J. 
Holtzmann and O. Pfleiderer, acknowledge the 


| genuineness of other Epp. besides the major four— 


| beyond the anti-Judean polemic. 


of 1 Thess., Phil., and Philemon at least. They feel 
the inadequacy of Baur’s negative explanation of 
St. Paul’s line of thought. The Gentile mission 
and its astonishing success involve other factors 
than those of which their master took account. 
Paul was something more than an inverted Jewish 
Rabbi ; the uncontested Epp. contain ideas looking 
‘To the Greeks’ 
he became ‘as a Greek.’ Hellenism had its part in 
moulding Saul of Tarsus along with Hebraism (see 
Hicks, ‘St. Paul and Hellenism,’ Stud. Bzdi. Iv. 
i.); and certain prevalent Greek ideas, it is sug- 
gested, had entered his mind and set up a hidden 
ferment, so that the Jewish zealot carried under 
his Rabbinical cloak and orthodox straitness the 
germs of the revolution he was destined to accom- 
plish. Pfleiderer writes accordingly of ‘a double 
root’ of Paulinism in ‘Pharisaic theology and 
Hellenistic theosophy,’ of two sides presented by 
the apostle’s teaching—‘a Christianized Pharisaism’ 
embodied in the doctrine of justification by faith, 


| and ‘a Christianized Hellenism’ in the doctrine of 
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salvation by the risen, celestial Christ and the 
operation of the Holy Spirit (Urchristenthum, 

orwort, and pp. 174-178: in this work, and in 
his Paulinismus?, 1890, Pfleiderer has recast the 
exposition presented in the original Péulinism, 
Eng. tr. 1878, and the 7260. Lect. οἱ 1885). The 
theories ascribing to Greek thought a radical 
influence on Pauline theology do not, however, 
commend themselves. ‘Notwithstanding Paul’s 
Greek culture, his conception of Christianity is, in 
its deepest ground, independent of Hellenism ’— 
as Harnack rightly says, and again: ‘The Pauline 
theology, this theology of a converted Pharisee, 
is the strongest proof of the self-complete and uni- 
versal power of the influence of the person of Jesus,’ 

The inconsistency disclosing itself in Baur’s posi- 
tion has led to the division of his following into 
two wings—right and left. The former, of which 
Holtzmann (in the successive editions of his Hin- 
leitung), Harnack, Lipsius, von Soden (in the 
‘Handcommentar z NT’), and Jiilicher (Hinlezt. 
in d. NT), are representatives, have approximated 
towards the conservative position in regard to the 
Pauline documents. The ultra-Baurians,—consist- 
ing of the Dutch school of radical critics, headed 
by Loman, Pierson, Naber, and van Manen, with 
the Germans Steck and Vé6lter,—applying Baur’s 
method with uncompromising rigour, find that 
large parts of the ‘undisputed’ Epp. are post- 
Pauline, and that mere morsels survive of the 
genuine apostle. See a series of articles entitled 
“A Wave of Hyper-criticism,’ in which van Manen 
states and defends his position, in the Hazpos. 
Times, 1898, pp. 205 ff., 257 ff., 314 ff. 

The French theologians E. Reuss and A. Saba- 
tier have better apprehended the personal stamp 
of St. Paul’s theology, its vital relations to experi- 
ence and society. ‘The doctrine of Paul,’ says 
Reuss, ‘is the natural corollary of his history. 
The life of Paul is the key to his theology ; the life 
of the Christian will be its demonstration’ (Hist. 
de la Théol. au Siecle Apostol.® tome 11. p. 15, Eng. 
tr. 1873: a work far from superseded). Paul's 
Christianity was no combination of Jewish and 
Greek elements imposed from without; it was born 
out of the inward travail by which Christ was 
formedin him. Not that the Pauline gospel leaped 
full-grown and armed from the author’s mind 
εὖ Christ’s lightning stroke. But it was born 
at his conversion, in its essential elements and 
features and with all its latent potencies. St. 
Paul’s OT knowledge and training, his striving 
after legal righteousness and his poignant convic- 
tions of sin, his Rabbinical culture, his large 
acquaintance with the Gentile world, constituted 
the material to which the revelation of the living 
Jcsus supplied the magnetic centre around which 
that troubled world of thought and feeling crystal- 
lized as in a moment. ‘From the moment that 
Paul was arrested by the risen Lord on the way to 
Damascus and surrendered himself to Him, his 
whole soul was thrown wide open to His influence, 
to receive impressions that resulted in the com- 
munication to him of what was most distinctive in 
the personal life of his Master, and in the forming 
within him of an experience with features of its 
own, that in its turn shed light on the nature of 
the Heavenly Being with wliom he had been 
brought into so intimate a fellowship’ (Somerville, 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, p. 33). 

The revelation that generated the Pauline gospel 
may be conceived, objectively, as a manifesting 
of Christ to the soul of Paul; or, subjectively, as 
the imparting of salvation through Christ. Reuss 
adopts the latter point of view, and finds the focus 


of St. Paul’s doctrine, therefore, in Ro 3°** and | 


the principle of righteousness through faith. The 
topics of 


is digest of Paulinism run thus: AigAt- | 
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eousness, Sin, the Law, the Gospel, Godthe Author of 
Salvation, Christ—His Person and His Work, and so 
forth. Sabatier puts himself at the former stand- 
point: ‘The Person of Christ is the principle of 
the Christian consciousness’ (The Ap. Paul, pp. 
280-285); and in the text, ‘It pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me’ (Gal 11-1) he sees ‘the 
germ of Paulinism’ (p. 71). Baur practically took 
the former position, making the fundamental 
question to be, not what Jesus Christ is, but what 
He does for men. Sabatier’s analysis, however, is 
searcely true to its ‘generating principle,’ since 
it relegates the Person of Christ to its third, meta- 
physical, division. His synopsis does not observe 
the original lines of cleavage and connexion as 
marked in his historical analysis, nor lay bare the 
real articulation of the system, but is rather a 
modern philosophical digest of Paulinism. He 
traces the unfolding of ‘the Principle of the 
Christian Consciousness’ (1) in the sphere of 
Psychology—the doctrine of Man, embracing Sin, 
the Flesh, the Law, Death on the one hand, and 
Righteousness, the Word of the Cross, Faith, Life 
on the other; (2) the Christian Principle in the 
sphere of Society and History—the doctrine of the 
Church, with the Two Covenants, the First and 
Second Adam, the End of all Things, Faith, 
Hope, and Love; (3) the Christian Principle in 
the sphere of Metaphysics, or Theology proper—the 
doctrine of Grace, the Divine Purpose, the Nature 
of Christ, the Trinity, the Conception of God (pp. 
280, 281). 

W. Beyschlag (NT Theology, Bk. iv.) pursues more 
consistently the path adopted by Sabatier. The 
chapters of his analysis of ‘The Pauline System’ 
are thus headed: flesh and Spirit; Adam and 
Christ ; God and the World ; the Establishment of 
Salvation ; Life inthe Spirit ; the Church ; the Con- 
summation of the Kingdom. Paulinism thus be- 
comes a psychological evolution, with its generat- 
ing point in the antithesis of Flesh and Spirit, and 
with Adam and Christ for its representative ex- 
ponents. In such texts as Ro 8'* and 515: Bey- 
schlag finds the essence of Paulinism; he brings 
into prominence factors of importance too mucli 
neglected by otherinterpreters. With his anthropo- 
logical starting-point, Beyschlag arrives in the end, 
however, at ‘an anthropocentric Christology’ (vol. 
ii. p. 76, Eng. tr.). He sees in St. Paul’s Christ 
the archetypal man, the representative of the 
spiritual, as Adam of the natural, in humanity. 
Pfleiderer’s analysis proceeds in a similar order: 
he holds a somewhat higher Christology than 
Beyschlag, regarding Paul’s pre-incarnate Christ 
as a real heavenly man with a σῶμα πνευματικόν, 
existing in a Dei-form mode of being (ἐν μορῴῃ 
θεοῦ ὑπάρχων, Ph 95), and the administrative Lord 
of creation (Paiwlinismus*, pp. 115-145) ; similarly 
Weizsicker (Apost. Zeitalter*, pp. 117-122). 

A. B. Bruce in his masterly work, St. Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, gathers the apostle’s 
‘entire conception of Christianity’ from ‘the four 
great Epistles of the Judaic controversy,’ and 
contests any further advancement in his doctrinal 
views. (B. Weiss, on the other hand, διό. Theol. 
of NT, Part ii. §3, finds in the Epp. of the im- 
prisonment Paul’s ‘more developed doctrines’; 
similarly Hort in Proleg. to Lom. and EKphes. p. 
195 ff., and The Christian Heclesia, pp. 1388-152), 
The Ep. to the Komans supplies Bruce with the 
scheme of Paulinism: ‘in Gal 2-2! we have the 
Pauline gospel iz nuce’ (p. 12). Hence his analysis 
begins with Sin, the Righteousness of God, the 
Death of Christ, and ends with chapters upon the 
Person of Christ, the Christian Life, the Church, 
the Last Things. He regards the apostle through- 
out as a practical, in distinction from a meta- 
physical, theologian: ‘Jesus was for Paul the 
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Lord, because He was the Saviour’ (p. 328)—a 
statement to he reversed with equal or greater 
truth. Vital as the doctrines of salvation are to 
St. Paul, his helief in the Lordship of Jesus was 
anterior to them. What Christ did for men is 
accounted for by what He is to God. The Ep. to 
the Romans, the grand exposition of Paul’s Soteri- 
ology, is the writing of one who was ‘separated 
unto the gospel of God concerning his Son.’ D. 
Somerville (Sé. Paul’s Conception of Christ, or the 
Doetrine of the Second Adam) pursues, on the 
other hand, with much skill and persuasiveness, 
the line of Sahatier and Beyschlag, finding St. 
Paul’s fundamental idea in Christ considered as 
‘the Archetype of Humanity,’ hut conserving His 
Divine pre-existence and ‘Eternal Nature’ as 
necessary deductions from, because presuppositions 
of, His sovereign and creative relations to mankind. 
With him, too, the Pauline system is anthropo- 
centric; and the fact that it was the product of 
personal (human) experience, appears to him to 
make this inevitahle. In Paul’s ‘Son of God’ he 
sees a title that slopes upward from the human to 
the Divine. 

OT Antecedents and Starting - Point. — The 
apostle’s doctrine is ¢heocentric, not in reality 
anthropocentric. What is styled his ‘meta- 
physics’ holds for Paul the immediate and sover- 
eign fact of the universe; God, as he conceives 
Him, is all and in all to his reason and heart 
alike. So far the dogmatic analysis was right, 
in starting with the doctrine of God, and dis- 
posing under that the notions of law, righteous- 
ness, sin, which form the basis of St. Paul’s 
Soteriology. This path of exposition is resumed 
in the very competent and judicious work of 
G. B. Stevens of Yale, The Pauline Theology. ‘The 
vision of the glorified Jesus revealed to Saul the 
Son of God as his Saviour; hut the God whose 
Son the crucified Jesus is seen to he, was now to 
he known in a far nearer and happier relation than 
before. No passage strikes more deeply into St. 
Paul’s experience than 2 Co 44%; ‘There beamed 
forth the Ulumination of the glory of Christ, whois 
theimage of God... itis God who said, Out of dark- 
ness light shall shine, that shined in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of his glory in the 
face of Christ.? It was the God of Israel whose 
moral splendour dawned upon Saul’s mind through 
the dazzling form of the Lord Jesus; ‘God’ was 
there ‘in Christ, reconciling’ Saul ‘ unto himself,’ 
and the old things hecame new to him from that 
hour—‘ all things are of God’ (2Co 517"), A new 
conception of God was imparted to Saul, a new re- 
lationship to God established for him. Henceforth 
his life is ‘hid with Christ in God.’ St. Paul’s Soferi- 
olegy and Christology are rooted in his Theology, 

A profound unity underlies the Judaic and 
Christian stages of St. Paul’s life. The convert 
carried with him the Scriptures of his youth, 
which he read now with the veil lifted from his 
heart (2 Co 31416), finding in them everywhere 
testimonies, preparations, adumbrations of the 
things of the new covenant, the σκιὰ τῶν μελλόντων, 
the παιδαγωγὸς els Χριστόν (Ro 37 154, Gal 3%, Col 
916.17 ete.). The Christian apostle blossomed out 
of the Israelitish heliever and scholar. At times 
he speaks as though there had heen no break in 
his career (2 Ti 1°). Instead of ceasing to be a Jew 
by becoming a Christian, Paul regarded himself 
as now properly helonging to the Israel of God 
(Ph 3%). Instead of severing himself from the 
stock of Abraham, he would graft the Gentiles into 
that ‘good olive tree,’ in whose ‘root and fatness’ 
is nourishment for all races; hy their admission to 
the covenant, Ahraham becomes, according to the 

romise, ‘father of many nations’ (Ro 418-11 11), 


t was for this reason that Paul laid stress on the | 


Davidic hirth of Jesus (Ito 1° 9°, 2 Ti 28),—not as a 
mere title to the Messianic throne, but as a link 
hetween the past and present of revelation and a 
symbol of the right of those who are ‘in Christ’ 
1 ἀῶ themselves heirs of the spiritual wealth of 
srael. 

1. δέ, Paul's Doctrine of God.—In systemat- 
izing the Pauline teaching, we therefore ask first, 
What was St. Paul’s earlier helief in God? and 
how was that belief enlarged and recast hy his 
conversion? When he speaks of ‘ the righteousness 
of God,’ of ‘holiness’ and ‘sin,’ when he repeats the 
watchword ‘God is one,’ when he exclaims ‘O the 
depth of the riches and the wisdom and knowledge 
of God !’ we are sensible how large and powerfully 
developed a doctrine of the Godhead the apostle 
hrought with him from the Synagogue. Such 
terms as ‘the grace of God,’ ‘the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,’ as ‘the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ indicate the immense 
change that supervened. 

(a) The Fatherhood of God,—St. Paul’s theology, 
like that of Jesus, is a doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God ; this principle is its tacit presupposition and 
basis throughout. A true disciple, Paul has assimi- 
lated in this fundamental article the essential teach- 
ing of our Lord. ᾿Αββὰ ὁ Πατήρ is the distinctive cry 
of the new life, taken from the lips of Jesus (Ro 
85, Gal 457, Mk 14%), which marks the transition 
from Judaism to Christianity. St. Paul’s careful 
discrimination between ‘the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ and ‘God our Father,’ with the ex- 
pression ‘firsthorn amongst many brethren’ (Ro 
839) that links the two, reflects the personal atti- 
tude of Jesus towards God and men respectively. 
To the character of Father belong the attributes of 
love, mercy, compassion, grace, the gifts of peace, 
consolation, hope, and joy, of which Saul the Judaist 
had known so little. The forensic term adoption 
must not he so understood as though Paul hy its 
use implicitly denied man’s original sonship to- 
wards God: see to the contrary Ac 17%”; also 
iva τὴν νἱοθεσίαν ἀπολάβωμεν, Gal 45 (Lightf. ad loc. ; 
‘nec dixit accipiamus sed recipiamus,’ Aug.), and 
the ἀπὸ of ἀποκαταλλάσσω (Col 17424, Eph 218. ‘The 
love of God,’ which precedes and determines our 
redemption (Ro 57-5, Eph 2%), is love toward 
those kindred to Himself and destined from their 
creation to he His sons (Eph 1* 5), 

Grace is the regnant word of Paul’s theology. 
In this aspect he habitually sees God’s face. The 
entire contents of the new revelation are included 
in the phrase τὰ ὑπὸ τ. θεοῦ χαρισθέντα ἡμῖν (1 Co 212). 
‘Grace’ signifies God’s favour to undeserving men 
shown in Christ, His love at work for their salva- 
tion. ‘The grace of God’ had made His Son’s 

ersecutor His apostle (Ro 15, 1 Co 151°); its 
ight illuminated his whole course of action and of 
thought ; his life and his theology were devoted to 
‘the praise of the glory of God’s grace.’ The all- 
controlling Divine power and providence, exercised 
over men and nations, the apostle saw to be 
directed to ends determined by God’s fatherly love, 
even in dispensations the most severe (Ac 17%°%, 
Ro 418 111. ὃ. Gal 37347, Eph [4-1 4-7. 18-18 37-12) —in 
a word, ‘to the end that grace may reign through 
righteousness unto life eternal’ (Ro 5”). See, 
further, under art. GRACE. 

(6) The Righteousness of God is the special theme 
of the Ep. to the Romans. St. Paul’s doctrine of 
God’s righteousness shows the new faith rooting 
itself in and transforming the old. The δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦ of Ro 1156 8 should not be resolved into a 
‘righteousness from God’ (Paul can write ἡ ἐκ θεου 
δικαιοσύνη when he chooses, Ph 3°). Righteousness 
is God’s property (see art. GOD, vol. 11. pp. 209-212), 
the principle of His moral sovereignty, the ethical 
ground and norm of His dealings with men, and 
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therefore of the gospel in which those dealings 
culminate. The Divine righteousness is now ‘re- 
vealed’ on a side hitherto veiled, as redeeming, 
communicative (2 Co 5*4),—a righteousness that 
elicits and appeals to human trust instead of fear ; 
in this disclosure there resides ‘God’s power (an 
instrument of sovereign moral efficacy) unto salva- 
tion for every believer.’ The gospel righteousness 
is that of ‘God our Father,’ the ‘one God of Jews 
and Gentiles’ (Ro 147 821-80 42 and 6% 5811, 2 Co 
518_61, ete.) ; not the abstract impersonal justice of a 
Supreme Ruler, but that of the essential Father, 
into whose relations with men tliere enter funda- 
mentally the considerations attaching to father- 
hood,—who is accordingly ‘just himself’ (cf. 1 Jn 
1°) when He ‘ justifies him that is of faith in Jesus’ 
—a ‘just God and a saviour’ (Is 4521), just because 
He is a saviour and a saviour because He is just. 
The gospel is equally ‘ the overflow of grace, and of 
righteousness’ (1λο 817: omit ‘the gift’). Loveand 
law, however distinct, are not contradictory in God, 
any more than in man (Ro 13%), Righteousness 
takes grace into alliance; it wins from the heart 
‘the obedience of faith,’ where before it wrought 
by mere command and in the ways of constraint. 
It is seen at length in its fulness and majesty, a 
‘stern lawgiver,’ yet wearing ‘the Godhead’s most 
benignant grace.” ‘The law’ that breeds trans- 
gression and ‘ worketh wrath,’ made righteousness 
the accuser of a world of hapless criminals; under 
the gospel righteousness becomes the arbiter and 
reconciler of the moral universe, giving its due to 
the sin of men but also to the love of God. 

The Second Isaiah and the later Psalmists had 
arrived at the thought that the rectitude of God’s 
character guarantees Israel’s salvation, and must, 
in some way, impress and bestow itself upon 
Israel: thus ‘ righteousness’ and ‘salvation’ be- 
come synonymous terms (Is 4613.18 514-8 561 5916-21 
0110... Ps 29°! 8916 987 143"). Paul seizes and builds 
upon this identification, which was amply verified 
by the revelation of God made in Christ and the 
cross. This eternal righteousness—God Himself in 
moral action—swift to condemn its opposite, eager 
to impart itself to those capable of it but without 
it, ‘made him who knew no sin to be sin for us, 
that we might become a righteousness of God in 
him’ (2 Co 57); in this righteousness the Father 
‘spared not his own Son, but for us all gave him 
up, —purposing ‘that we should be conformed to 
the image of his Son’—His own image humanly 
expressed—‘to the end that he should be first- 
born among many brethren.’ Manifestly, any 
righteousness gained by this means is ‘ God’s’ and 
not ‘one’s own’ (Ro 105, Ph 3°); it comes only and 
wholly through ‘believing on him that justifies 
the ungodly’ (Ro 45). Cf. Sanday and Headlam 
on ‘The Righteousness of God,’ in Intern. Comm., 
Ro 11% 17, See, further, the two articles on RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. 

(c) The anger of God is called forth wherever 
righteousness comes into contact with sin, blazing 
out against those who ‘hold down the truth in un- 
righteousness’ (Ro 113, 2 Th 21-12), Tts effects are 
seen in widespread moral degradation (Ro 113-83). 
and in the ruin of particular men and nations 
(Ro 917 22, 1 Th 216), Tts final issue is ‘destruction’ 
for those who will not ‘know God,’ who persist in 
that ‘carnal mind’ which is ‘enmity’ to Him (Ro 
178 25-9 967, 1 Th 55.959, 2Th 1°), God loves the un- 
godly as men (Ro 58, Eph 25. δ); as sinners they are 
His ‘enemies,’ and lie helplessly under ‘the law’ 
that ‘works out wrath’ (Ro 772-87). The know- 
ledge of God’s grace in Christ deepened the apostle’s 
sense of the imminence and terribleness of His 
judicial anger (Ro [68 916 1122 Ace 17381, 29 Co 
214-16), See, further, art. ANGER. 

(2) The Law of God.—Along with his conception 
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of righteousness, St. Paul’s conception of the law 
of God was greatly widened, and altered in several 
respects, by his knowledge of Christ. Here the 
Jewish and Christian stages of thought are dis- 
tinctly marked ; but the larger, evangelical view of 
Law is indicated rather than developed. Familiar 
usage, emphasized by the legalistic controversy, 
dictates the frequent and characteristic expressions 
in which law and faith, law and grace, law and 
promise, ‘ righteousness that is of law’ and ‘right- 
eousness that is of God through faith,’ stand 
opposed ; and we actually have the paradox that 
‘apart from law a righteousness of God is mani- 
fested !’ (Ro 37-31), This last sentence, with its 
context, gives clear evidence that Paul looked 
beyond the polemical antithesis; a righteousness 
‘distinct from law’ must be a righteousness positing 
some higher, larger law than legalism had con- 
ceived of. 

The range of Divine law is extended, as in Ro 
214. 15. 26. 27s the moral code is found written on the 
conscience of mankind. When Paul writes, in 
Ro 5¥ ‘Sin is not imputed where there is no law,’ 
he asserts law to be universal as sin and death, 
whose very connexion is a first article thereof (83). 
At the bottom, ‘there is no distinetion—all the 
world has become guilty (ὑπόδικος) in relation to 
God’ (Ro 3%*); the Jew, if first in privilege, is 
first in condemnation (Ro 2'-3*), Jew and Gentile 
are equally lost if God’s law knows nothing more 
than ‘the command’ of Mosaism, if His normal 
relation to men is that expressed in the covenant 
of Sinai with its maxim, ‘He that doeth these 
things shall live in them.’ Im itself ‘holy and 
righteous and good,’ the law in effeet ‘ was found to 
issue in death for me,’ by its very prohibitions 
awakening and sharpening lawless desire (Ro 77-*) ; 
thus it proved to be ‘the power of sin’ (1 Co 15%), 
whereas ‘the gospel’ is the ‘power of God unto 
salvation.’ Every man that is ‘under the law’ 
is ‘under a curse’—the curse that was consum- 
mated on Calvary and is terminated for those 
who are in Christ (Gal 810-14). 

St. Paul’s experience and logie combined to work 
out to this deadly and comprehensive issue the 
juridical conception of law—true, of course, but 
fatally incomplete and bearing fruit in moral im- 
potence and death; to it he had died in Christ (Ro 
7'* 104, Gal 2"). Paul had done with ‘law’ in the 
old sense, but in a new sense he is more true to 
law than ever: ‘The law of the Spirit of life has 
in Christ Jesus freed’ him ‘from the law of sin 
and death’; he is neither ὑπὸ νόμον nor ἄνομος, but 
ἔννομος Χριστοῦ (Ro 6 87, 1 Co 97). Formerly the 
expression of the normal relation of Israel to God 
defined by the Mosaic covenant, law is now to be 
conceived as the normal relation of man to God 
determined by the new covenant in Christ, whose 
basis lay deeper than the old, for it was contained 
in the Abrahamic promise (Gal 3%), ‘The law 
of Christ,’ embracing all the essentials of ethics, 
operates from the heart, as an inward principle 
not an external and alien ‘command’; love is its 
fulfilment (Gal 5‘* 62). It embraces faith and the 
action of the Holy Spirit as legitimate and decisive 
factors in God’s dealings with His children ; and 
the apostle speaks consistently of a ‘law of faith’ 
and ‘the law of the Spirit of life.’ These are no 
strained or casual expressions ; the identification 
is profoundly characteristic. Nothing was more 
foreign to St. Paul’s nature than Antinomianism. 
A love at variance with righteousness, a faith 
resting upon no settled principle of the Divine 
government, neither his reason nor reverence 
could have tolerated. ‘Do we make void law 
through our faith (in Christ)? Anything but that ; 
nay, we establish law !’ (Ro 381), Paul combats 
Jewish legalism in the interests of a larger legality, 
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a juster righteousness, which lies deep in the heart 
of Scripture and in the nature of God. The same 
in its contents, the law takes quite another hold 
upon the conscience now that the Lawgiver is 
beheld as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘Love’ becomes its ‘ fulfilling ’—‘ faith 
operative through love’ (Ro 13, Gal 5°): thus 
‘the righteous demand of the Jaw is fulfilled in 
those that walk according to the Spirit,’—those 
‘in’ whose ‘hearts’ ‘God's love has been poured 
out through the Holy Spirit’ (Ro 5° 8. See, 
further, art. LAW (IN NT). 

The manifestation of God in Christ makes 
repentance imperative, and determines its nature 
and direction. Of repentance (μετάνοια) Paul had 
much to say in his missionary preaching (Ac 13% 
1730 2071 267°: comp. Ro 24); in the Epp. it is 
implied in such terms as ‘turning to God from 
idols,’ ‘ coming to know God’ ; on the other hand, in 


‘dying to sin,’ ‘ crucifying the flesh,’ ‘ putting off 


the old man’ (1 Th 15, Gal 4° 5%, Ro 6% 9-21, Eph 4” 
58-14 etc.). It is tacitly assumed as a condition 
precedent to justification and sanctification, which 
are inconceivable without the confession and 
renunciation of sin; it is indeed a constituent of 
saving faith. 

Christian prayer corresponds to the character of 
the Christian God (Eph 3**), in its confidence 
(παρρησία), intelligence, constancy, universal range, 
its accompaniment of thanksgiving (Eph 3", 1 Co 
144, Col 42,1 Th 517. 18, ete.), in its dependence on 
the mediation of Christ and on the sympathetic aid 
of the Holy Spirit (Eph 3, Ro 8"); it is the 
prayer of sons to a Father. 

2. Doctrine of Mfan.—Over against the apostle’s 
conception of God lies his conception of Man—the 
individual and the race. 

(a) The Constitution of Mankind.—The OT belief 
is Paul’s, that man—the ἀνήρ more immediately— 
is the ‘image and glory of God’ (1 Co 117. The 
Gentile consciousness is witness to the fact that 
‘we are his offspring’ (Ac 17°), ‘The Son af 
his love’ is God’s perfect image (Col 1); Chris- 
tian men are such in so far as they are renewed 
‘after the Creator’s image’ and become His chil- 
dren (Col 3, Eph 4% 5). In all men the reason 
(νοῦς), unless ‘reprobate,’ discerns God in creation 
and is ‘ bondman to God’s law’ (Ro 119. 20. 28 725), so 
that they are ‘without excuse’ for sin. With the 
OT, Paul affirms the race-unity and moral solid- 
arity of mankind—in Adam on the one hand, in 
Christ on the other (Ro 5**4); as against Judaism, 
he repudiates any real difference between Jew and 
Gentile, either in sin or salvability (Ro 3). 

‘The woman is the glory of the man,’ who is her 
‘head.’ She is relatively subordinate, and Paul 
does not ‘ allow’ her ‘ to teach nor to have dominion’ 
in church or house,—though intrinsically the man’s 
equal, since ‘in Christ Jesus there can be no male 
and female’ any more than ‘Jew and Greek’ 
(1 Co 113-5, 1 Ti 2, Gal 3%). The prolubition 
of 1Co 1435 to exercise any spiritual gift in 
public appears to have been due to circumstances ; 
otherwise it would be in conflict with 115, The 
two sexes are necessary to each other ‘in the Lord’ 
(1 Co 1111- 13); both sharedin the guilt of the Fall— 
the woman, as Paul seems to put it, ‘being de- 
ceived’ (2Co 11%, 1 Ti 2") and sinning through 
weakness, whereas Adam’s sin was a deliberate 
and responsible ‘transgression’ and ‘ disobedience’ 
(Ro 5), culpable and decisive in the highest degree. 

(b) Spirit and Flesh.—Paul’s doctrine of human 
nature is that of the OT. Man is constituted 
of flesh and spirit—allied by the former to the 
perishable material creation, by the latter to God 
and the world unseen. ‘The body’ is flesh in tlie 
concrete, the man’s individual form ; ‘the soul’ with 
Paul, as throughout Scripture, is not a tertium quid 
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between spirit and flesh, but rather their unity, the 
living self behind the bodily form of each man. 
(See, however, in favour of Trichotomy, Ellicott, 
Destiny of the Creature, and on 1 Th 5%; Heard, 
Tripartite Nature of Man; Delitzsch, Bibl. Psy- 
chology). ‘Soul’ is a word relatively infrequent 
in Paul; the ‘heart’ takes its place as the seat of 
the manifold thoughts and feelings,—which ψυχὴ 
concentrates into the self, the conscious Ego. 
“Πνεῦμα is the principle, Ψυχὴ the subject, and 
Καρδία the organ of life’ (Cremer). The vous of Ro 
120 723-25, etc., is the πνεῦμα operative as a faculty of 
knowledge directed toward Divine things, while 
the συνείδησις of Ro 2”, ete., is the same power 
introverted, tlie ethical self-consciousness. 

‘Flesh’ and ‘spirit’ hold in Paulinism a more 
specific religious sense based upon, but distinguish- 
able from, their psychological meaning: the former 
term regularly denotes the sinful nature of man, 
the latter its opponent in the influence of God 
operating in and through His Spirit (see 6.9. Ro 
81-17, Gal 5165), This raises the question whether 
Paul referred sin to man’s constitution, grounding 
it in his physical system and in the (supposed) evil 
intrinsic to matter, as Baur, Holsten, and others 
argue, who make sin to be, in its essence, sensuous- 
ness or sensuality. Pfleiderer sees in Paul’s 
doctrine of σὰρξ proof of his Hellenism ; Sabatier 
finds two discrepant Pauline theories of Sin—the 
Rabbinical view of Ro 5, deriving it from the fall 
of Adam; and the psychological view of Ro 7, 
where it arises from the inevitable collision be- 
tween physical desire and ethical law (‘ L’origine 
du Péché’ in Append. to L’Apétre Paul*). But the 
αὐτὸς ἐγώ of Ro 7 is a child of his race, one ‘sold 
under sin’ and compromised beforehand, in whom 
sin ‘revives’ at the impact of the law, having been 
therefore already latent. On the other hand, Paul’s 
prominent doctrines of the sinlessness of Christ, 
of the resurrection of the body and its sanctity as 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, forbid the notion, 
which in fact lie combats in Co] and the Past. Epp., 
of an inherent sinfulness attaching to physical 
nature. In 2 Co 7! he speaks of ‘ defilement of 
flesh and of smirit’ (and a possible cleansing of both); 
Gal 51921 enumerates non-physical sins among 
‘works of the flesh.’ The ne plus ulira of human 
sin, described in 2 Th 24, is a self-deifying pride— 
atheism, or anti-theism, full-blown. The use of 
‘flesh’ for ‘sin’ and ‘carnal’ for ‘sinful’ is a 
synecdoché; the more conspicuous and prevalent 
kind of sin stands for the whole. 

But more than this:—(1) sin has occupied the 
body and become a sort of ‘law in the members’ (Ro 
744-2), so that human flesh is ordinarily, though not 
essentially, ‘flesh of sin’ (Ro 8%, ef. 7! ἐγὼ odpxwos). 
The same disparagement is extended to the body : 
gua ‘body of sin’ it must be ‘nullified,’ that we 
may no longer be ‘ bondmen to sin,’—a deliverance 
eflected by the crucifixion of ‘the old man’ with 
Christ (Ro 66 738. 5. 818, Col 35), In man’s proper 
Christian state his spirit, aided by the Spirit of 
God, rules his body and makes its ‘members 
imstruments of righteousness unto God’ (Ro 6%, 
1 Co 9%-27); in his natural unrenewed state the 
flesh preponderates. (2) The heredity of sin is in- 
volved in Ro 5” (comp. Jn 3°); its taint is asso- 
ciated with fleshly descent, while the children of 
God are ‘begotten κατὰ mvevpa’ (Gal 4%). As the 
term ‘spirit’ rose in the NT vocabulary and came 
to be appropriated for the Holy Spirit of God, so 
‘flesh’ sank to its lowest significance as denoting 
the antagonistic evil nature in man (Gal 5'* 1, ταῦτα 
ἀλλήλοις ἀντίκειται). When Paul describes ‘ the first 
man, Adam’ as ‘ earthy ’ (χοϊκός), as a ‘ living soul ’ 
wearing a ‘ natural body’ (σῶμα ψυχικόν), In contrast 
with ‘the second man,’ the risen Christ who is 
the ‘life-giving Spirit’ already clothed with the 
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‘spiritual body’ (σῶμα πνευματικόν), these former 
terms do not signify a fallen condition but a gross 
and undeveloped condition—the ‘natural’ (sensu- 
ous) as it precedes the ‘spiritual,’ not the ‘carnal’ 
as the negation of it. 

(c) Sin and Death dominate man’s existence 
(Ro 5!*1), They set at war his flesh and spirit, 
and. destroy both in turn. ‘Sin reigned in death,’ 
is St. Paul’s epitome of human history: ‘Sin came 
to life, and I died. . . . Wretched man that I am, 
who will rescue me out of this body of death?’— 
his summary of personal experience out of Christ. 
Sin (ἡ ἁμαρτία) is thus personified, in contrast with 
God’s grace or righteousness, as the master prin- 
ciple of unredeemed humanity. Its seat is the 
flesh. ‘ Ungodliness’ (ἀσέβεια) and ‘ unrighteous- 
ness’ (ἀδικία, Ro 118) are its chief forms, as it is 
related to God Himself or to His law for men: sin 
is irreligion, or immorality, or both at once,— 
‘enmity against God’ and insubordination to His 
law (Ro 87) Moral corruptions have, in the 
apostle’s view, a religious root; heathen vice is 
the product of idolatry; ἀδικία is the nemesis of 
ἀσέβεια (Ro 118-82, Eph 41:19), and wilful ignorance 
of God the prime cause of moral disorder. Sin is 
at the bottom a ‘ disobedience,’ to be rectified only 
in the way of ‘reconciliation,’ of ‘justification’ 
through an adequate ‘obedience’ (Ro 51°), The 
act of sin is transgression or trespass (παράβασις, 
παράπτωμα, 6.0. Ro 2%, Gal 6), when it is a conscious 
breach of law or lapse from rectitude. ‘Ayapria 
includes whatever is ethically amiss in nature or 
conduct, tendency or action. Sin is not defect or 
weakness ; itis a positive and culpable depravation. 
It has ‘ passed along’ from the progenitor of the 
race ‘unto all men.’ Negatively, it has robbed 
‘all men’ of ‘the glory of God,’—that splendid 
image in which man was formed; positively, it 
makes ‘all the world guilty before God,’—a conse- 

uence dreadfully realized in the universality of 
Heath (Ro 3! 99. 6.41, 1 Co 15%). In *the ful- 
ness of time’ sin has reached its climax. ‘The 
wisdom of the world’ that ‘knew not God’ is thus 
proved by its fruits to be utter folly (1 Co 118:3ὅ, 
comp. Ro 174%). And ‘the [Mosaic] law’ prohibiting 
sin, has aggravated it to the utmost. This was, in 
truth, its hidden purpose: it ‘came in by the way, 
in order that the trespass might multiply,’ that 
‘sin might become excceding sinful’ (Ro 57% 21 738, 
Gal 3-*4),—that, in short, sin ‘might be shown to 
be sin,’ the ineffectual restraint stimulating sin’s 
violence while it deepened the consciousness of 
guilt, thus ripening the disease for the application 
of the remedy. 

Sin and death gohandinhand. ‘ Death entered’ 
at the door of Adam’s transgression : ‘Sin came to 
reign in death.’ Bodily death is the fruit and 
penalty of sin in man, and evidences its universal 
sway. Not that Paul supposes the termination of 
our present bodily existence to be due to sin; ‘flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God’; 
the ‘earthy man’ niust in any case have been 
changed to ‘the image of the heavenly,’ and ‘ the 
natural’ was bound to give place to the ‘spiritual 
body’ (1 Co 15*-*), But death, as known in this 
‘body of humiliation’ and ‘of death,’ gets its 
‘sting’ from sin. Under this doom ‘the body 
is’ virtually ‘dead because of sin,’ even when ‘ the 
spirit is life because of righteousness’ (Ro 8”). Sin 
brings death upon the entire man: when ‘sin 
came to life, J died’ (Ro 7°); till the life of the 
risen Christ was theirs, Gentiles and Jews alike 
were ‘dead by reason of their trespasses and sins,’ 
since they lay under God’s ‘anger’ and were 
‘alienated from his life’ (Eph 2! 418) This is no 
figurative death,—a state of apathy and impotence, 
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fellowship with God (Ro 6! 88. , Col 31, 1 Ti 61%). 
As it is through and with the dying Christ that 
we enter into this ‘newness of life,’ the change 
itself is called, relatively, a death; ‘our old man 
was crucified with Christ’ (Ro 6, Gal 2”). 

(ad) The history of the race is but the story of the 
‘wretched man’ of Ro 7 writ large; it is a history 
of sin and redemption. There are with Paul, as in 
Jewish theology, two ages—6 αἰὼν ὁ éveorws and ὁ αἰὼν 
ὁ μέλλων (1 Co 2° 751, 2 Co 44, Ro 122, Gal 14), two 
worlds corresponding to the ‘new’ and ‘ old man’ 
—one corrupt and perishing, the other newborn in 
Jesus Christ. His cross marks the boundary 
between them (Gal 61. From the ascension of 
Jesus dates the Messianic age, the reign of grace, 
the dispensation of the Spirit, the new humanity, 
the establishment of ‘the kingdom of the Son of 
God’s love’ on the territory of ‘the dominion of 
darkness.’ 

But the earlier times were never God-forsaken. 
A fatherly and forbearing Providence directed the 
nations; in the bounties of nature God ‘left him- 
self without witness’ to none; through His works 
of creation His ‘eternal power and divinity’ 
appealed to man’s intelligence (Ac 1415-!? 1772-31, Ro 
118-20), The lives of the heathen, with no express 
‘law,’ disclose not infrequently the marks οἱ His 
working in the human conscience (Ro 2!4+15- 25.27), 
The Gentile world, as a whole, had notwithstanding 
sunk into desperate guilt. The more wanton or 
monstrous a cult might be, so much the more it was 

ursued ; and the popular idolatry might be roughly 
diecast bad as half lies, half devilry—‘the Gentiles 
sacrifice to demons and not to God’ (Ro 182, 1 Co 
81 10-21 192, Gal 48. Under the sway of such re- 
ligions, moral debasement went on apace ; the most 
horrible vices throve rankly in the great cities where 
the apostle taught. Satan was de facto ‘the god of 
this world.’ ‘The law of sin and death,’ operating 
incessantly from Adam downwards, was working 
out for society its last results. Here was at least a 
negative preparation for Christ. The world was lost, 
and Paul proclaims to Rome a gospel that is the 
‘power of God unto salvation’; to its ‘ obedience 
of faith’ he proposes to reduce ‘all the nations.’ 

In Israel a ditferent, but concurrent, preparation 
had taken place. The Mosaic law, fastening its 
yoke on the Jewish conscience, compelled it to the 
1opeless path of salvation by works. The Jew was 
God’s ‘bondman’ (Ro 8, Gal 41:1. 21-51), striving to 
win ‘a righteousness of his own’ and to secure by 
merit the Messiah’s coming. The attempt was an 
acknowledged failure. The law was not kept; it 
provoked rather than repressed transgression, and 
produced more hypocrites than saints (Ro 2). The 
Jew was no better than the Gentile whom he con- 
demned,—nay, worse because of his boasted know- 
ledge. The Divine anger burnt hotly against his 
nation ; their spiritual privileges had bred in them 
a, stubborn and inhuman pride (Ro 23, 1 Th 2” 10 
Ac 13-1), The Messianic salvation, as they con- 
ceived it, was farther off than ever. Gentile and 
Jew alike—‘all the world’—were ‘guilty before 
God,’ with no defence and no resource ‘shut up 
unto the faith that was to be revealed’ (Ro 3°, 
Gal 3°23), The former age extending, with the 
Mosaic interlude, from Adam to Christ, had cul- 
minated in a general moral bankruptcy. _ 

At the sanie time, the apostle viewed the expiring 
age in another and more favourable light. Both in 
heathenism aud Judaism an education of intellect 
and conscience had all the while been going on; the 
elementary truths of religion (τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, 
i.e. not ‘the’ physical ‘elements,’—starry powers 
or the like, identified with angels, as many inter- 
preters suppose,—but ‘the rudiments’ belonging 


—but a real death of the spirit, attended by moral | to a childish, pupillary state: see Lgtft. on Gal. 4 
dissolution, since ‘life indeed’ is found only in! and Col 2°; also Weiss, WZ’ Z'heol. §70) had been 
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inculeated and widely understood, however ill 
practised, and had disciplined the κληρονόμος νήπιος 
for his emancipation in Christ. In and around the 
Synagogue there was a people prepared for the Lord 
—‘a remnant according to the election of grace’ ; 
and ‘the salvation of God,’ sent from unbelieving 
Judaism to the Gentiles, found these in multitudes 
ready to hear; so that the present ‘ casting away’ 
of Israel is proving a ‘reconciliation of the world,’ 
which in turn was destined to end in Israel’s full 
‘reception’ (Ro 11, Ac 28%). On all accounts it 
was clear that ‘the fulness of the times,’ the 
turning-point of human destiny, had come,—at 
once the consummation of the shameful past and 
the foundation of a glorious future. At the crisis 
where the apostle stands, ‘God has shut up all 
together unto disobedience, that he might have 
mercy upon all’ (Ro 11%, Gal 3”). 

3. Doctrine of Christ and of Salvation.—On 
the basis of St. Paul’s doctrines of God and of 
righteousness, of man and of sin, stands his 
doctrine respecting Christ and salvation, — the 
birth of ‘ the fulness of time’ (Gal 44). 

(a) The Person of Christ.—The Pharisee Saul 
persecuted Jesus of Nazareth after His death for 
the reason for which He had been put to death,— 
Hlis claim to be the Son of God. Ina moment he 
discovered his utter mistake, and reversed his 
judgment of the Nazarene. Jesus was, after all, 
the Messiah ;—and not a mere human ‘Son of 
David,’ a Χριστὸς κατὰ σάρκα, but as He was under- 
stood to assert before the Sanhedrin and as His 
apostles continually preached, the Lord of glory, the 
Son of the Highest. These convictions entered, with 
a lightning flash, the mind of the stricken persecutor. 
‘Who art thou, Lord?’ was his question to the 
Celestial One who appeared to him in the way. 
The terms of Saul’s faith in the Person of Christ 
were already present to his thought; he needed 
but to substitute ‘ Jesus Lord’ for ‘Jesus anathema’ 
(1 Co 12%), and to adore whom he had _ blasphemed. 
‘Immediately in the synagogues [of Damascus] he 
preached that this Jesus is the Son of God’ (Ac 
g!8- 20) what ‘the Son of God’ meant to Jewish ears, 
the trial before the Sanhedrin and the record of 
St. John’s Gospel show. The relationship of Christ 
to God gave supreme worth in St. Paul’s eyes to 
His sacrifice, and turned the shameful cross into 
the glorious revelation of God’s love to mankind : 
‘God sent forth Ais own Son (ἑαυτοῦ) to redeem 
those under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons’—‘ He spared not his own Son 
(τοῦ ἰδίου : comp. Jn 5'§), but delivered him up for 
us all’; it is thus that God is known to be ‘ for 
us, thus He ‘commends his own (ἑαυτοῦ) love 
toward us’ (Gal 445, Ro 58-10 8581. $2), 

Son of God is a name shared by the ‘ firstborn’ 
with ‘many brethren.’ Yet however much they 
partake with Him, God’s ‘own Son’ stands im- 
measurably above both men and angels (Eph 12-3, 
etc.). We receive the same impression from the 
apostle’s phrases that the Jews received from what 
Jesus said of Himself (Jn 5”); not least from the 
solemn distinction and frequency with which God 
is named ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Paul styles Him habitually ‘the Lord,’ ‘the Lord 
Jesus,’ ‘the Lord Christ,’ ‘the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
To minds familiar with the Greek OT, these 
names, in the formal manner in which they are 
a pea carried irresistibly the connotation of 
Godhead. Words of Scripture relating to ‘the 
LORD’ (Jehovah, but read as Adonai) are freely, as 
a matter of course, appropriated for Christ. 
title ‘ Lord’ denotes Christ’s sovereignty in the 
Church (e.g. 2 Co 4°), and through the universe 
(Ph 2°"); He is designated ‘Head’ in Col and 
Eph in the same twofold way. This Lordship is 
80 lofty and wide as to be inconceivable in one 
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less than God (see esp. Col 2°, in connexion with 
14-20), «The kingdom of the Son of God’s love’ 
embraces ‘all creation,’ of which He is the ground, 
means, and relative end (Col 15-!"), while ‘God the 
Father’ is the fountain and absolute end of ‘all 
things’ (1 Co 8°). ‘They derived their being from 
His agency, the Divine power that called them into 
existence travelling to its goal through Him... . 
To believe in Him, to accept Him as our ideal 
and find our life’s end in doing His will, is to be 
true to a relation that lies in creation itself, 
and that expresses the eternal law of our being’ 
(Somerville, Sz. Paul’s Conception of Christ, pp. 
192, 193). Though Lord in this unlimited sense, 
Christ is always obedient as a Son, and ‘delivers 
up the kingdom to the Father’ who sent Him, 
when His task of redemption is complete (1 Co 
15%, cf. Ph 24). Such free subordination of love 
implies no inequality of nature (cf. 1 Co 11°); it is 
essential to the Divine unity. Despite his horror 
of creature-worship, St. Paul addresses prayers to 
the Lord Jesus side by side with the Father, and 
this frequently in the two earliest letters; he de- 
fines Christians as those ‘ who call on the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Co 12, Ro 10%, 2 Ti 222. 
To St. Paul’s imagination as to that of St. John, 
the heavenly throne is that ‘of God and of the 
Lamb.’ There is nothing really surprising if, as 
seems most probable in both instances, Paul has 
actually in Ro 9° and Tit 218 given to Christ the 
predicate ‘God’ (cf. Jn 118, μονογενὴς θεός). 

Christ’s Headship over the redeemed Church 
rests upon His premundane Lordship (Col 1108), 
If His present rule is Divine, His prior state must 
have been Divine; He was not constituted Son of 
God by His resurrection, but so ‘marked out’ (or 
‘instated,’ ὁρισθείς, Ro 14). He who at the end of the 
ages will be confessed as ‘ Lord’ by every tongue, 
subsisted originally ‘in the form of God ’—év μορφῇ 
θεοῦ ὑπάρχων (the μορφὴ signifies that which con- 
stitutes Godhead, Ph 24"). Not of this ‘form’ did 
Christ ‘empty himself’ in His humiliation, but 
of the external conditions described by the words 
τὸ εἶναι ἴσα θεῷ ; the Divine state was surrendered, 
the Divine essence could not be (Ph 2°: see Gifford, 
Incarnation; also Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 
and Lightfoot, Philippians, ad loc.). Since He was 
originally God, Christ’s renunciation of the Divine 
condition in His incarnation and crucifixion sliowed 
an infinite regard for ‘others,’ that must win un- 
bounded adoration. The height of His previous 
‘riches’ measures the depth of the ‘poverty’ to 
which He descended (2 Co 8%). 

‘The apostle nowhere establishes or teaches the 
pre-existence of Christ, but presupposes 1t as 
familiar to his readers and disputed Lee one’ 
(Beyschlag, NT Theology, ii. 78). Baur, Pfleiderer, 
Beyschlag, Schmiedel, with other able scholars, see 
in Paul’s pre-incarnate Christ the ideal, celestial 
man, the archetype and divinely constituted Head 
of humanity, who in this capacity was primevally 
(whether in esse or in posse) Lord of the human 
creation. This explanation starts from 1 Co 15%”, 
interpreted according to the Philonian and later 
Rabbinical distinction between the two Adams of 
Gn 127 and 27—the first, the ideal man after God’s 
image, remaining with God as a heavenly pattern 
(sometimes identified with the Messiah); the 
second, the earthy, phenomenal man. But St. Paul 
reverses this order, and writes in v.“* as though 
he would contradict Philo (see Edwards, ad loc.) ; 
the δεύτερος ἄνθρωπος of 1 Co 15 is ὁ μέλλων of Ro 5M. 
When he distinguishes the two as ‘from earth, 
‘from heaven,’ he points to their respective source 
of being, implying nothing as to previous state 
of being. ‘The second man’ is, in this context, 
the risen (not the pre-incarnate) Christ, clothed 
already, to our knowledge, with His ‘spiritual 
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body,’ the ‘house from heaven’ of 2Co 5? and 
Ph 37! (see Meyer and Heinrici on 1 Co 15%). 

The coexistence of the Divine and human in the 
Lord Jesus is St. Paul’s constant wonder. He puts 
the two natures in signal contrast (Ro 1°: 4 9°, Gal 
4‘), but nowhere attempts to define their relations 
in the one person. ‘Jesus Christ is Lord’ in His 
redeemed kingdom not as mere Son of God, but 
under the name of Jesus, who was ‘ found in fashion 
as a man’ and held concealed beneath the μορφὴ 
δούλου His original μορφὴ θεοῦ (Ph 2°"). Now the 
enthroned ‘mediator of God and men,’ He remains 
evermore ‘man’ (1 Ti 2°). His connexion with the 
race is pre-incarnate; Christ was the source of 
spiritual blessing to the Jewish fathers (1 Co 10%). 
He is, in truth, the fountain of life to mankind in 
the spiritual, as Adam in the natural order,—a fact 
implied in the unfinished parallel of Ro 513, ‘The 
head of every man is Christ,’ as ‘the man is head of 
woman’ (1 Co 11); thus family life and social order 
rest on His prior authority. Marital love has its 
model in that of Christ to the Church (Eph 57241, ἀντὶ 
τούτου. If God has ‘sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts’ and we are to be ‘ essentially 
conformed (συμμόρφους) to the image of his Son’ 
(Gal 44, Ro 8%), this implies an aboriginal kinship. 
The Son of God is the mould in which our nature 
was cast, the representative and root of our race in 
the Godhead: so much truth there isin the Baurian 
doctrine of the Urmensch (see Edwards’ The God- 
man). ‘We’ especially are ‘through him’ and 
‘unto him’—‘ through whom are all things’ and 
‘in whom all things consist’ (1 Co 8°, Col 13618), 
St. Paul looks into the ground-plan of creation 
when he says that God ‘chose us in him before 
the foundation of the world,’ and that we ‘were 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God prepared beforehand’ (Eph 14 2”), ‘The Incar- 
nation and Atonement spring, therefore, out of the 
fundamental relations of God and man in Christ. 

In virtue of the primitive relationship of man- 
kind to Him, the Son of God is concerned in the 
curse that came upon us through transgression, 
and becomes answerable on this account (see Dale, 
Atonement, Lect. x.). God ‘made him sin on our 
behalf.” Yet His freedom was never compromised, 
His purity remained unspotted ; ‘in the dikencss of 
sinful flesh’ He was ‘sent forth,’ not in its actual 
carnality ; in fact, He ‘knew no sin’ (Ro 83, 2 Co 
571; contrast Ro 7° 8), This statement implies a 
large acquaintance on St. Paul’s part with the per- 
sonal life of Jesus, to which his references are few 
but significant (Ro 15°, 2 Co 10!, Eph 4°41 Ti 63, 
Ac 20%, 1 Co 11%). The cena πὸ conception, 
which in a manner explains the unique character 
of Jesus, the apostle never alludes to. His power- 
ful manifestation as ‘Son of God,’ from the time 
of the resurrection, was ‘in accordance with the 
Jag? of holiness’ that marked His earthly course 
{Ko 14). 

The Messiahship of Jesus, expressed in His name 
Christ—the main topic of missionary preaching 
to Jews (Ac 9” 1333. ete.)—is taken for granted 
in the Epp., like the Fatherhood of God, as 
accepted to begin with by all Christians. Two 
points Paul had to make out in proving Jesus to 
be ‘Christ’: (1) to show from Scripture that the 
Christ was παθητός, was destined to suffer in 
order to reign—this general doctrine of a suffering 
Messiah being an open question in the Jewish 
schools; (2) to identify Jesus with the Christ so 
defined (Ac 17:8 18% 5). On the abstract point of 


doctrine he might carry his Jewish hearers with | 


him, but fail when he applied it toe the crucified 
Nazarene. That Christ was ‘of David’s seed 
according to flesh,’ that His Jewish birth was the 
crown of Israelite privilege and glory, that ‘ Christ 
had become minister of the circumcision,’ and that 


God had ‘thus fulfilled the promise made to the 
fathers’: these were essential conditions of the 
case, and sacred matters to the Gentile apostle 
(Ro 15 9%5 1582, Ac 1397-3), But the Messianic 
kingship of the OT has expanded into the larger 
royalty of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’; and he who 
had fervently expected a Χριστὸν κατὰ σάρκα, ‘now 
no longer knows him’ (2 Co 516), See, further, 
art. MESSIAH. 

(ὁ) The Death of the Cross.—The Christ so con- 
stituted, David’s seed and God’s own Son, sin-curst 
yet sinless, died the death of the cross—a victim 
for human transgression. THE CROSS is the main 
shaft of the superstructure resting on the basis 
already described ; it is the trunk into which run 


up all the roots of Paul’s Christian thought, and 
chat supports its branches and fruitage. ‘Far be 
it from me to glory,’ he exclaims, ‘ save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ!’ Everything that Paul 
knows, exults in, builds upon, is poised there. 

The apostle uses many terms to express the 
meaning of the death of Christ, for it is a fact 
of boundless significance. It is a vicarious, repre- 
sentative death, as He who thus suffered is the 
Leader of the race, the ‘Qne’ who ‘died for all,’ 
who alone had the right and power to do so 
(2 Co 51°), It is a legal expiation in the very 
largest sense, coming under that awful law which 
links death to sin as its universal human penalty 
(Ro 52 82,1 Co 15", Gal 445): the pardon based 
upon it is accordingly a ‘ justification,’ an acquittal 
and release in the court of the Divine justice, since 
‘he that died hath been justified from sin,’ and 
‘all died in him’ (Ro 4* 67, 2 Co 5*4, Col 24-14), 
Christ’s death was an intrinsically ‘justifying act’ 
(δικαίωμα), right in itself and rectifying in its scope, 
that turned to ‘justification of life’ the ‘condem- 
nation’ lying on ‘all men’ in consequence of Adam’s 
trespass; it is ‘the obedience of the One,’ through 
which ‘ the disobedience of the one man’ is counter- 
vailed (Ro 51%). It was a ‘ propitiation,’ since 
He who thus shed ‘his blood’ in doing so realized 
with sympathy and entire submission the holy 
resentment that burns against sin through all the 
miseries which it entails, and the endurance of this 
undeserving voluntary Sufferer for His guilty 
brethren was ‘an odour of sweet smell’ (Ro 3”, 
Eph 539). In every fitting sense the death of Jesus 
was a ‘sacrifice,’ offered upon man’s part, which 
God in His righteousness accepts. In His grace 
God first provided it ; for ‘Christ is God’s’ rather 
than ours. The Father of Christ and of men ‘ sent 
his own Son, in likeness of sinful flesh and for sin’ ; 
He ‘delivered him up for us all’; He ‘set him 
forth a propitiation,’ and so ‘commends his own 
love toward us... sinners’ (Ro 5° 83:39. Thus 
the sacrifice effects a ‘reconciliation’ (xaraAAay%), 
proposed by God who through Christ admits into 
favour those who could otherwise be treated only 
as enemies, and accepted by men who endorse the 
satisfaction which Christ renders on their behalf 
(Ro 51-11, 2 Co 538-71), On this ground God and man 
meet in friendship. The Divine family is gathered 
again round the Elder Brother, who restores to each 
other those whom Ile reconciles to God, slaying 
all enmity by the blood of His cross (Eph 2745), 
On the basis of this atonement the entire sum of 
blessings making up our salvation is bestowed— 
blessings collectively named ‘redemption’ (ἀπολύ- 
τρωσις), as they are won for us at the cost of the 
blood of Christ (1 Co 139 6”, Eph 14, Ac 20°). 

But there is another side to the Pauline doctrine 
of the cross. When it is said in Ro 8!* that ‘God 
by sending his own Son in likeness of sinful flesh, 
and (as a sacrifice) for sin, condemned sin in the 
, flesh, that the rightcousness of the law might be 
| fulfilled in us,’ the subjective moral effect of 


| Christ?s death comes into view. ‘The mission of 
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Christ has so brought home the guilt of human 
sin as to bring about a full reaction. While en- 
during the penalty, Christ has broken the power 
of sin, and dethroned it (cf. 5“), even in that 
‘flesh’ which was its seat ; so sanctification (Ro 6), 
equally with justification (Ro 3-5), springs from the 
death of the cross, the saving power of which is 
certified and made efficacious by the resurrection 
of the Sinbearer (Ro 4% 2 8% 10820, Ph 310, As 
‘condemnation’ ceases for ‘those who are in Christ 
Jesus,’ there begins to operate upon them that 
‘law of the Spirit of life in him’ which ‘frees 
from the law of sin and death,’ substituting ‘the 
mind of the Spirit’ for ‘the mind of the flesh’ 
and giving them victory over bodily death, whose 
‘sting’ is gone for those who in Christ have ‘died 
to sin’ (Ro 6? 8, 1 Co 15°57), The change of 
status and the change of character efiected in 
believers are, to Paul’s mind, inseparable; le blends 
them in Ro 6, where those who ‘died to sin’ are 
such as have in Christ at once expiated its curse 
and renounced its dominion, to ‘walk’ with their 
risen Lord ‘in newness of life’—living in Him, 
and as He does, ‘to God.’ In the pregnant words 
of v.’, they are ‘justified (so as to be free) from sin.’ 
The so-called ‘juristic’ and ‘ethical’ theories of 
the Atonement are complementary to each other ; 
Paul passes from one to the other with no sense of 
discrepancy (see Stevens’ Pauline Theol., on ‘ Justi- 
fication’; Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus?, ‘Der Tod 
Christi’; Sabatier’s Apostle Paul, p. 297 ff.). See, 
further, arts. ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 

(c) The new Life of Faith.—From the moment 
that he dies with Christ, there begins for the be- 
liever the new life of faith (Gal 2%”), The word 
Faith on the human side is as characteristic of 
Paulinism as Grace on the Divine. Faith is the 
hand reached out to receive the gifts of grace; 
it is the root by which the soul is planted into 
Christ and draws its life from Him. It is ‘ prora 
et puppis’ to Christian experience (Ro 110. 1), and 
conditions all security and progress (Eph 616 14%). 

Faith is the characteristic function of the 
‘heart’ (Ro 10", Eph 3!")—of the entire inward 
man there centred. It includes the response of 
the affections to the love of God and of Christ 
(Ro 58, Gal 2”), self-surrendering submission to 
the will and call of God (the ‘obedience of faith,’ 
Ro 15 616 17 103-26, 1 Th 212. 18) and the grasp of the 
understanding which apprehends ‘the truth of the 
gospel’ (2 Th 2218), Especially in the later 
Epistles, addressed to instructed Churches now 
endangered by intellectual forms of error, stress 
is laid on the mental element in faith: and ‘know- 
ledge (of God, of truth,’ etc. ; ἐπίγνωσις, advanced, 
exact knowledge) is represented as the means of 
growth and the condition of safety (Col 15:3} 25 3° 
45, Eph 8.15. 42-2), Ph 1511 1 ΠῚ 24, Tit 17). Bt. 
Paul’s ἐπίγνωσις is simply an educated faith, This 
is one of the aspects of Christian perfection. The 
revelation of the gospel assumes faith and depends 
at every point on this condition (Ro 3° 35 4% §1.-2, 
1 Co 131, 2 Co 1%, Gal 3%, Eph 18-4, 1 Th 2% Tit 
38, etc.), just as the legal covenant assumed for 
its efficacy the performance of ‘works.’ Christian 
men are briefly described as ‘believers’ (οἱ πιστεύ- 
ovres, ol πιστεύσαντες, ol ἐκ πίστεως). Faith is the one 
subjective condition of justification,—that Divine 
acquittal with which our salvation begins and in 
which its whole process is virtually contained. 
The ‘righteousness of faith,’ the ‘ gift of righteous- 
ness,’ supersedes that ‘righteousness of one’s own’ 

i which the legalist vainly sought by self-directed 
| efforts; failing to be ‘justified of works,’ men are 
| freely ‘justified of faith’ (Ro 37% one 9-108), 
_ The power of faith lies in the fact that it is man’s 
| reliance on God’s power and grace; it recognizes 
| and ‘submits to God’s righteousness’; faith ac- 
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cepts His promise—in a word, it ‘gives glory 
to God’ without any thought of merit or claim 
upon man’s part (Ro 43:5: 20-24 103), On this account 
Abraham ’s faith,—the instantia probans for Israel- 
ites,—notwithstanding the difference of its content, 
is a pattern to Christians (Ro 4, Gal 3). Such 
‘faith is reckoned for (to amount to) righteousness’ ; 
this is, in fact, the norma] attitude of the soul 
toward God, the disposition which alone makes 
a right understanding and right relations possible 
between man and God. While faith appears to 
supersede law, it is a principle profoundly just, 
and supplies the true guarantee for the establis’- 
ment of Divine Jaw in human life (Ro 3931; ef, 
li. 1 (@), above). Christian faith has for its specific 
object the revelation of God’s grace and righteous- 
ness in Christ, and for its primary result the re- 
mission of sins grounded on His expiatory death. 

While such faith sets the believer right with 
God, it unites him personally to the risen Christ. 
‘Faith in Christ’ (sometimes ‘in Jesus,’ ‘in 
Jesus Christ’) attaches itself to the resurrec- 
tion along with the death of the Redeemer (Ro 
424. 25 852-81). (0 His resurrection, in the first place, 
as making valid the justification wrought in His 
death, but further as the ground of an abiding 
spiritual union (unio mystica) with the living Lord. 
Christ’s ascension completes His resurrection (Eph 
119-23) ; “liaving died in regard to sin once for all? 
He ‘lives to God,’—and we in Him (Ro 67); 
God ‘raised us up and seated us in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus’ (Ro G!%4, Enh 2*6), By 
virtue of this union one comes to be in Christ—St. 
Paul’s normal designation for the Christian state. 
Under the ‘ law of faith,’ we thus appropriate and 
assimilate Christ’s redemption ; what He has done 
for us is reproduced in us. We ‘coalesce with him 
(σύμφυτοι γεγόναμεν) by the likeness of his death’ 
and rising, which are rehearsed symbolically in 
baptism, actually in the process of a sympathetic, 
self-committing faith (Ro 6°). ‘Thus the idea of 
substitution receives its complement in the mys- 
ticism of faith ... and the idea of ‘‘one for all” 
receives the stricter meaning of “all in and with 
one’’ (Pfleiderer). St. Paul’s doctrine of life to 
God in the celestial Christ is the correlative to 
that of death to sin through the crucified Christ. 
‘The change from death to resurrection brought 
to Ifim an accession of personal endowment that 
qualified Him to exert His influence as a principle 
of new life in man, and it meant also His investi- 
ture with supreme power as the Lord of human 
life and destiny’ (Somerville),—pwréroxos ἐκ τῶν 
νεκρῶν, ἵνα γένηται ἐν πᾶσιν αὐτὸς πρωτεύων (Col 18). 
While through faith in Christ’s death the working 
of sin is at each point undene, in the place of what 
is thus destroyed there is built up, through fellow- 
ship with His life, the new man and the new world 
(Ko 5” 6&3, 1 Co 15-8), “To the Christ within 
Paul attributed all that he did and experienced as 
aChristian man. ... It wasas if the very person- 
ality of Christ had entered into the apostle, and used 
him as the organ of its expression’ (Somerville) ; 
such is the δύναμις τῆς ἀναστάσεως αὐτοῦ, making Him 
a πνεῦμα fworolovr to His race. St. Paul’s theory of 
morals comes under this head ; it is the ethics of the 
‘life hid with Christ in God’ (Col 3). If the cross 
is the main pillar of Paul’s theology, the objective 
fact on and around which its fabric is built, the 
consciousness of union with the living Christ is its 
subjective centre and the heart from which its 
movements proceed. Sec, further, art. FAITH. 

St. Paul’s doctrine of adoption (υἱοθεσία) supplies 
the meeting-point of two cardinal principles—the 
Fatherhood of God, and spiritual union with Christ. 
The sonship of believers is matter of God’s eternal 
counsel, and was provided for ‘in Christ before 
the world’s foundation’ (Eph 183), It is a status 
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derived wholly through Christ, in which we par- 
take with the Son of God, and are conformed ‘ in 
the spirit of our mind’ to Him who is God’s 
complete image (Ro 839. 80. Eph 430-21. 82 52, Col 88:8 
145, Ph 2%, Gal 419, ete.). This resemblance of the 
many brethren to the Firstborn is at present 
spiritual, and therefore ‘hidden’; but we await, 
along with ‘the creation’ which has shared our 
‘bondage of corruption,’ ‘the unveiling of the sons 
of God,’ ‘the redemption of our body,’ which will 
be recovered from the grave and in its turn 
‘conformed to his body of glory’ (Ro 8!8-*, 1 Co 
15-57, Ph 32-21, Eph 114, Col 3*4). Endowed with 
this hope, which is vital to their salvation (Ko 8%, 
1 Co 15"), Christians are consciously ‘heirs of God 
and Christ’s fellow-heirs—zf children, also heirs’ 
(Ro 816 7, Gal 457). See, further, art. ADOPTION. 

4, Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.—In the develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s Christology, or Christianity 
proper, a further movement of thought is involved, 
—that embracing the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) God Immanent.—The thought of the Holy 
Spirit as the organ of the Divine in man 1s 
inwoven into the whole tissue of Paulinism. 
While the Son of God is the root and ground of 
human relations to God, the Spirit is the living 
energy forming and sustaining those relations, the 
moral dynamic (ἐξ ὕψους δύναμις, Lk 24%; ef. 1 Th 
1’, 1Co 24, Eph 8:6). Christ is God manifest to 
us; the Holy Spirit is God working in us (e.g. 
Ro 15% 18 1 Co 12", Gal 5%). He is the ‘gift’ 
imparted in God’s grace to each believer by way 
of witness to his adoption (Ro 8! 16 Gal 4°), and 
supplying the inward substantial counterpart of 
this endowment—a new power corresponding to 
the new status (Ro 5° 82, Gal 3% 3, Tit 3%7, etc.). 
The positive gift of the Spirit, equally with the 
negative gift of remission of sins, is procured 
through the death of Christ. 

Paul’s conception of ‘the Spirit,’ like that of 
‘the Father’ and ‘the Son,’ was drawn from the 
teaching of Jesus. The OT ‘Spirit (breath) of 
God’ is the Divine influence touching inan’s in- 
visible spirit, which is kindred to and was created 
by it. In the doctrine of Jesus the Holy Spirit 
assumes the distinctness of a personal being, and 
the permanence of a fixed indwelling in man. 
The Spirit is associated with the person of Christ 
in such a way that He ‘rests upon’ Him, is 
concentrated in Him, given forth by Him, and 
becomes the element of life-communion with Him. 
These ideas supply the staple of St. Paul’s doctrine 
upon this subject. They are found mainly in the 

ourth Gospel, whose tradition St. John did not 
confine within his breast until that work was 
published (see Knowling’s JViiness of the Epp., 
pp. 329-347, which summarizes the full examina- 
tion of this question made by P. Ewald in his 
Hauptproblem der Evangelien; also Matheson’s 
‘Historical Christ of St. Paul,’ in Expositor, τι. i. 
193-199, ii. 187-148). 

On the one side, the Spirit is the organ of com- 
munication from God through the exalted Christ, 
whether in the way of knowledge or power (Ro 
ὅν 85 15", 1Co 288) Cal 46, Ph 1, 1 Th 15, 1 Ti 
41,2 Ti 1%); on the other side, He prompts the 
heart’s movements towards God and its activities 
for God. (Tio §*): 2-37 1011 1 Co 19. Eph 2-2, 
1 Th 5”, Tit 35). Above all, He gives the witness 
of sonship, with its privilege of access to the Father 
(Ro 84-16, Eph 218). and He is the element which 
identifies us with Christ and constitutes us ‘ mem- 


bers of his body ’ (ko 89:17, Gal 4% 7, 1 Co 65°, Eph 
916-19), 


—the spirit already redeemed from deatht by His 
power, the body ultimately to be so (Ro 88), 
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accordingly His ‘fruit’ (Gal 57°). The glorified 
Christ acts on men so entirely through the Spirit, 
and the Holy Spirit so perfectly imparts Christ’s 
influence and makes Him present, that the two 
are practically identified: ‘he Lord is the Spirit’ 
(2 Co 3!7- 18); Christ is, at the same time, ‘ Lord of 
the Spirit’ (this seems the fitter rendering of κυρίου 
πνεύματος), since He rules in that realm which the 
Spirit fills. (See Somerville, as above, pp. 116-118, 
who, however, presses the identification too far). 
Amongst the offices of the Spirit, the following are 
conspicuous in Pauline teaching :— 

(ὁ) The Spiritual Man.—The Holy Spirit is the 
sanctijier—being holy, He makes holy. Sanctifica- 
tion accompanies justification (1Co 611 74: ef, 
ii. 3 (4), last par.). St. Paul counts all his readers 
‘saints,’ however faulty saints (e.g. 1 Co 1"), The 
children of God, those who possess Christ’s Spirit, 
are pro tanto holy persons, being claimed by God 
(κλητοὶ ἅγιοι) and personally devoted to God. But 
sanctification, unlike justification, is progressive 
and variable. While complete in principle and 
tendency (and possible realization) from the first, 
in practice it admits of degrees, and is advancing 
in the most obedient (εἰς ἁγιασμόν, Ro 616). For 
saints the apostle prays, ‘Sanctify them unto full 
perfection’ (1 Th 5%). Growth in holiness is the 
fruit of the Spirit’s inner working ; to live a holy 
life is to be κατὰ πνεῦμα and to ‘walk πνεύματι 
(Ro 8%), Gal 51%), The residence of the Holy 
Spirit in man is a powerful motive to holiness, 
while it is the means to its attainment (1 Th 45:8, 
1 Co 6 °°), Sanctification is not ethical purity, 
but connotes and requires this ; and the Spirit of 
God is the purifier of heart and conduct (1 Co 6", 
Ro 8*, Gal 5%, etc.). This office of the Spirit comes 
under St. Paul’s favourite antithesis of ‘flesh and 
spirit.” The Christian ethical hfe is at once the 
ascendency of spirit over flesh in the man, and 
the possession and assimilation of the man by the 
Spirit. In many Pauline expressions the individual 
and universal spirit are blended; ‘the spiritual 
man’ (ὁ πνευματικός, ὁ κατὰ πνεῦμα) is he in whom, 
through the operation of the Spirit of God upon 
his nature, spirit (not flesh, nor even mere ‘soul’ 
—the individual selfhood) holds sway and deter- 
mines character and bent (Ro 8059, 1Co 914. 15), 
While the Holy Spirit brings the soul into har- 
mony with God, He establishes order and health, 
true life, in the constitution of the man (Ro 88). 

(c) The Communion of the Spirit.—Peace is the 
Spirit’s fruit ; the life of love in the Church is [is 
creation. The Holy Spirit is the unifier. As the 
element which binds believers to Christ, He binds 
them to each other in Christ. ‘There is one 
body’ because, and so far as, ‘there is one Spirit’ ; 
all ‘were baptized in one Spirit into one body, all 
were made to drink of one Spirit’ (1 Co 12%, Eph 
44), Communion’ is His note in the Trinitarian 
benediction of 2 Co 13"; the grace of Christ, and 
the love of the Father, are translated into fellow- 
ship when subjectively realized by the indwelling 
of the Spirit,—who is God immanent in the in- 
dividual man, and in the conimunity. 

(ὦ The Earnest of the Inheritance.—The in- 
dwelling Holy Spirit is the guarantor of final 
salvation. ‘God gave the earnest (ἀρραβών) of 
the Spirit in our hearts’ (2 Co 1” δῦ, Eph 14)— 
‘the firstfruit’ (ἀπαρχή, Ro 8539), since the life 
eternal will be of the same nature as the hidden 
life of the Spirit already experienced by the child 
of God. His presence is the pledge of God’s pur- 


pose wholly to sanctify the abode where He thus 
He is thus the ‘Spirit of Christ,’ as ‘of | Ἢ 

God.’ The body and spirit of man are His temple | 
‘conformed to that of Christ, and so to perfect 
All | the redeemed in the integrity of their nature as 


wells, and of His ulterior purpose to recreate our 
physical and mortal frame as ‘a spiritual body’ 


the experiences and virtues of the new life are! the image and habitation of God (Ro 8109, Eph 
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118,14 922), ‘Till then salvation is incomplete: our 
redemption is exposed to hazard ; our sonship re- 
mains half realized (Ro 83. The Holy Spirit is 
the ‘seal’ of the future, as He is the witness of 
the past and the energy of our present life in 
God—a seal broken by relapse into sin (Eph 4”, 
2Co 1”). See, further, art. HoLY SPIRIT. 

5. Doctrine of the Church.—The Church is the 
witness and counterpart of the Spirit of God on 
earth (1 Co 31617 121, Eph 2%); it is the specific 
organ for the continued manifestation of God 
through Christ to the world (1 Th 18, 1 Co 12% 25, 
2 Co 3, Eph 37, Ph 217-18, 1 ΤΊ 3"). 

(a) The Body of Christ.—As the Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of Christ amongst men, the Church is, 
correspondingly, His body. It is constituted by 
the common presence of the Spirit in many souls, 
and is animated by His power (Eph 218 4* 12, 1 Co 
123), It is ‘the church’ (OT ‘congregation ’)—or 
‘churches’ in 1 Th 2“ and 2 Th 14—‘ of God,’ and, 
as consisting of His children, the ‘ house,’ also the 
‘habitation, of God,’ tenanted by His Spirit,—‘a 
holy temple in the Lord’ (Ac 20%, Eph 28-2, 1 Ti 
35 15, 1 Co 316 17), Paul’s idea of the ecclesia grew 
with the growth of his work (see Hort, Ποῖ. 107 ff.). 
In 1 and 2 Th the word denotes the local ‘assem- 
bly,’ or ‘assemblies,’ of believers—‘ the Church of 
Thessalonians in God,’ ete. ; the readers of 1 and 
2 Co are ‘the Church of God that is in Corinth’— 
the one Christian society existing in many places. 
In the letters of the third group the conception 
of the Church Universal, as the spiritual union 
of all who ‘hold the Head,’ is completely formed. 
In Col and Eph the fuller doctrine of the Church 
and of the Person of Christ are unfolded pari 
passu. The Church is the body of which He is 
Head (Eph 133 6%, Col 118 21%), new significance 
thus accruing to the figure previously employed in 
1Co 12. The body is the organic complement of 
the Head, supplying Him with limbs and instru- 
nents, while the Head gives to it unity, impulse, 
and direction. The reciprocal duties of the two, 
and the fundamental nature of their union, are 
shown in the analogy of Eph 5-3, The Church 
is the ὁγίαα of Christ, who ‘loved her and gave 
himself up for her,’ who labours to ‘ present her 
to himself’ at last in perfect spiritual beauty. 
The Church is not a temporal institution sub- 
serving mere present necessities. The collective 
fellowship of believers with their Head will subsist 
eternally ; and in Eph 3” ‘the Church and Christ 
Jesus’—Bride and Bridegroom—are seen together 
rendering praise to God, ‘ unto all generations of 
the age of the ages’ (cf. Mt 1618, Rev 21. 22). 

(δ) The Brotherhood,—The first note of the Church 
is brother-love (φιλαδελφία, 1 Th 49", Ro 12% 19, 
etc.). Brethren isthe name by which Paul oftenest 
speaks to and of his fellow-believers,—or beloved. 

he compellation ‘brothers,’ of Jewish kinship, is 
appropriated by the larger household of faith. In 
the family of God, Love is to have its home and 
hearth, from which its influence radiates to those 
without (1 Th 5%, Gal 54 6, Ro 1212-21), Since it 
is God’s love and grace in Christ that call forth 
our faith, faith in turn ‘ works through love’ ; all 
its activities pass along this channel and take this 
colour (Gal 55). The Church ‘ builds up itself in 
love’ (Eph 48). No faith, no gift or power or 
qualification of any kind, avails without love,— 
which finds in the brethren its chief object, in 
Christ its pattern, and in the Holy Spirit its sus- 
taining power. Loveis greater than faith or hope, 
as the Divine surpasses the human and auxiliary, 
as the fruit the seed (1 Co 13). In all this Paul 
shows himself the popu of Jesus. 

The ‘good works’ of the Pastoral Epp. are . 
definite forms of ‘the work of faith and toil of | 
love’ commended in 1 Th,—e.g. the care of the 


widows aud the poor, and hospitality to strangers ; 
the Church charities regulated in the latest Epp. 
flow from the brotherly love conspicuous in the 
earliest. 

(c) The Charismata.—The Pauline Churches— 
eminently that of Corinth—were endowed by the 
Spirit with a rich variety of gifts for edification 
(χαρίσματα). All social talents, natural or super- 
natural, from apostleship down to the washing of 
feet, the apostle regards from this practical stand- 
point. Everything must subserve the building u 
of the Church after the measure of Christ (Eph 47, 
1 Co 127" 14, 2 Co 137"). Hence ‘prophecy’ is 
rated amongst ‘the greater charisms,’ while the 
sift of ‘tongues,’ though more admired, is really 
inferior. ‘The word of wisdom’ and of ‘know- 
ledge’ mark the ordinary ‘teachers’ (in Eph 4" 
associated with the ‘ pastors’), in distinction from 
the prophets and speakers with tongues, whose 
utterances come by an incalculable inspiration, and 
may need restraint where such gifts are widely dis- 
tributed (1 Co 142-33. The earliest Church meet- 
ings, as described in 1 Co, were little bound by any 
stated order, those present praying, prophesying, 
singing, teaching in turn as the Spirit prompted 
utterance. But this unchartered freedom bree 
disorder ; it was only possible in the first sim- 
plicity of Christian fervour: Paul writes expressly 
to chasten it, intending to take measures to this 
effect. (1183; he declares that, along with the 
other charisms, ‘God appointed in the Church 
governments’ (128), In the interests of edification 
Church proceedings were gradually reduced to rule 
and precedent; by the time of the Pastoral Epp. 
signs appear of a fixed gradation of office and an 
established usage in Divine service. It is assumed, 
by way of fundamental principle, in Ro 128 and 
Eph 41.156. that the Church is, under Christ, self- 
eoverning and self-edifying, that the manifold 
functions of administration and instruction exer. 
cised in it belong to and exist for the body as a 
whole, however lodged in this member or that; 
the body, as such, must press the powers of every 
limb into its service. 

(d) Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.—The apostle 
refers to the two sacraments incidentally, and 
without bringing them into connexion with each 
other, unless it be by allusion in 1 Co 10'4. Their 
established observance is assumed, in accordance 
with the story of their institution, — expressly 
related for the Lord’s Supper in 1 Co 11”, where 
there is no need to suppose that ‘received from 
(ἀπό) the Lord’ signifies more than tradition from 
the fountain-head. These rites mark respectively 
the believer’s entrance upon, and continuance in, 
the Christian life. They signalize, each of them, 
his relation to the Church as well as to Christ 
Himself, to the body with the Head (1 Co 12% 
10/7), The ‘ one baptism’ is a visible token of the 
‘one Lord’ and the ‘one faith’ (Eph 4°); the 
‘one loaf’ of which ‘ we all partake,’ pictures the 
‘one body’ to which ‘the many’ belong. The 
‘blessing’ and ‘thanksgiving’ pronounced over 
the elements at the Lord’s T'able (1 Co 1076 11%) 
impress their character on the whole rite, which 
is analogous to the post-sacrificial feasts of ancient 
religion (10!"*-), being a symbolic act of grateful 
and joyful communion with men in the supreme 
gifts of God. 

These ordinances are no arbitrary signs of Chris- 
tian faith and fellowship, having a value conferred 
by the bare fact of their appointment; they are 
parables of the spiritual acts which they accom- 
pany. Baptism, in its most complete and pic. 
turesque form of immersion, is strikingly applied 


in Ro 6-4 to set forth a Christian conversion : as 


the baptized sinks into the water, remains there 
for a moment, and emerges a new man, he re- 
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hearses the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus 
—he dies to sin, is severed from the past, and 
rises to live with Christ unto God. St. Paul’s 
argument presumes that baptism is the expression 
on the candidate’s part, and the recognition on the 
Church’s part, of the faith that alone joins the 
soul to Christ; its efiicacy lies in the uttered 
‘word’ of faith attending the ceremonial act (Eph 
575, ἐν ῥήματι ; cf. Ro 108-10), A like interpretation 
of the Lord’s Supper is indicated in 1 Co 10 and 
11. The bread and the cup represent ‘the body 
and the blood of the Lord’ (11?’), so that he who 
desecrates the former outrages the latter; while the 
sharing of each in the same cup and loaf exhibits 
the ‘fellowship’ of Christians in the incarnate and 
crucified Redeemer (1018. 17), whose ‘death’ is thus 
evermore ‘proclaimed’ and kept in remembrance 
(11%-28), Such public representations are, in the 
nature of the case, binding professions of faith, 
covenant transactions (see 1Co 10'*°?, and the 
parallels there adduced). The expression ‘seal of 
faith,’ which Paul applies to Abraham’s sacra- 
ment in Ro 44, is equally appropriate to the new 
ordinances. The person by whom the rite is 
administered (1 Co 1**!"), matters but little ; every- 
thing depends upon (a) the institution of Christ, 
and (6) the intention and spirit of those engaged, 
the faith and fellowship by which they are actu- 
ated. Notas matters of official prerogative, but 
of stated communion between Christ and His 
people, did Paul exalt the sacraments. See, fur- 
ther, arts. BAPTISM, LORD’S SUPPER, SACRAMENT. 

(6) Church Organization.—In respect to Church 
order and organization there is a contrast between 
the first and last Epp., so extreme that it raises 
grave difficulties in regard to the authenticity of 
the latter. 1 Ti and Tit are devoted to matters 
which occupy only a line in 1 Th. In the fifteen 
years’ interval a great development had taken 
lace. On the first missionary tour in 8. Galatia, 

aul and Barnabas ‘appointed elders in every 
church’ (Ac 14%), resembling in their functions, 
mutatis mutandis, the elders of Jewish communi- 
ties. A like office probably belonged to ‘ those 
who preside’ in the Thessalonian Church (1 Th 
512, οἵ, 1 Ti 52”). In the letters to Corinth we 
have no traces of local Church office; from the 
silence of 1 Co 5 on this point, and from the scenes 
indicated in ch. 14, we may infer that official elders 
did not as yet preside here: ‘helps, governments’ 
—corresponding to deacons and bishops—are re- 
ferred to in the abstract (1238. otherwise in Ro 
127-8); ch 11% intimates better regulation to come. 
In the salutation of Philippians, four years later, 
the ‘bishops and deacons’ are distinctly addressed, 
and these two orders figure conspicuously in tlie 
Pastorals—the former as directing, the latter as 
assistant officers. The apostle is anxious about 
the character and true piety of these ministers, 
wishing to fence out from office unworthy candi- 
dates. The term ‘bishop’ in Tit 1 is synonymous 
with ‘elder’ (Lgtit. Christian Ministry; but ef. 
Hort, £ccl. 212), and isnow preferred by Paul as it 
denotes the work of the office (1 Ti 3), while ‘elder’ 
suggests status and dignity. ‘Bishop’ (ἐπίσκοπος, 
averseer, superintendent) appears first in Ac 9028. 2, 
where Paul tells the Ephesian ‘ elders’ that ‘the 
Holy Spirit made’ them ‘bishops, to shepherd the 
Church’ (cf. Eph 4%, ‘shepherds and teachers’ ; 
also 1 P 2% δ1-ὅ, It is not unlikely that Paul then 
introduced the term and gave it vogue. Hatch 
(Organization of the Karly Christian Churches) 
traced the episcopate to a Greek, as the presby- 
terate to a Jewish origin; he supposed that these 
were distinct institutions amalgamated in post- 
apostolic times—a theory, in its extreme form, 
contrary to Ac and 1 P as well as to the Pastoral 
Epistles. The charities of the Church and the main- 


tenance of its ministry (1 Co 97-14, Gal 68) required 
business management (bishops and deacons are 
alike to be μὴ aloypoxepdets, 1 Ti 3°); Hatch de- 
rived the title ἐπίσκοπος from this financial charge 
(but see Cremer’s Bib.-Theol. Lexicon, s.v., and 
Kihl’s Gemeindeordnung, p. 87 tf.), whereas Ac 20 
and 1 P make the bishop emphatically a pastor. 
The elders are encouraged to take a leading part 
‘in word and teaching’ (1 Ti5'”); some of them, 
it appears, did not teach, and any competent 
member of the Church might speak his word of 
exhortation. By the date of 1 Ti 5%, the older 
‘widows’ were ‘enrolled’ for Church maintenance 
and service, being included probably amongst the 
deaconesses, of whose existence at this early time 
Ro 161+? affords the only, but sufficient, evidence. 
See, further, artt. on BISHOP, ELDER, and DEACON ; 
also, generally, on CHURCH and CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT. ‘T’he data furnished by the Ac and Epp. 
for the reconstruction of the forms of apostolic 
Church life and worship are comparatively slight, 
and open to conflicting interpretations. It is 
possible that the organization of the first Cliris- 
tlan communities was more definite, and borrowed 
more freely from contemporary social institutions 
and usages than is shown by the incidental refer- 
ences of our documents. 

Two important distinctions in Church service 
are to be observed: (1) between the clerical and 
the charismatic ministry—the ministry of official 
status and of personal qift, the former in some 
degree presuming the latter, but the latter not of 
necessity carrying with it the former ; (2) between 
the local, congregational ministry and the itinerant, 
missionary ministry—the bishops and deacons, 
elected in the single community for its service, 
belonging to the former ; to the latter, the apostles 
and evangelists (Eph 44, 2 Ti 45, Ac 218). Pro- 
phets and teachers, such as Agabus and Apollos, 
might labour in a single community or travel from 
Church to Church, their gift not of itself carrying 
with it local rule. Timothy is ‘an evangelist’ ; 
to this work he was ordained by the hands of Paul 
and the local eldership at his setting out (1 Ti 4%, 
2 Ti 16). St. Paul’s other companions, presumably, 
held the like travelling commission ; other powers 
were conferred on them ad hoc, as in the ease of 
Titus when Paul’s delegate in Corinth or Crete. 

As ‘a called apostle of Christ Jesus,’ an equal of 
the original Twelve, Paul claims the highest pre- 
rogatives under the Lord Himself: he is ‘ father’ 
of his Churches, ‘master-builder’ in the fabric of 
Divine revelation, ‘teacher of nations in faith and 
truth’ (1 Co 3 41415) 1 Ti 27, Ro 15% 151620, Eph 
37-1), The gospel of God he may therefore call 
‘my gospel,’ since its dispensation was committed 
to him directly from the Lord. He does not 
expect this claim to be admitted without proof, 
but points to ‘the signs of the apostle’ visible in 
him, to the multitude of believers who were his 
living ‘letters of commendation,’ to the command- 
ing inspiration of his word, to ‘the grace given’ 
to him and acknowledged by the Church leaders 
at Jerusalem (2 Co 12 133 318, 1 Co 14%, Eph 33, 
Gal 27°). Yet he writes in the plural of the 
‘ministers of Christ and stewards of God’s mys- 
teries,’ including his fellow evangelists (1 Co 4, 
2 Co 181%) with himself. And ‘the fair deposit’ 
of his inspired word he commits, through those 
who received it at his mouth, to the ‘faithful men’ 
whom they should choose, to the Churcli which 15 
the ‘pillar and stay of the truth,’ above all to the 
Lord who first gave the trust (1 Ti 118 3” 6°, 2 Ti 
112-14 22), In questions of doctrine, Paul claims 
complete and incontestable authority ; in matters 
of discipline, even the gravest, he requires the 
free concurrence of the Church concerned (1 Co 5, 
2 Oo 95,9 Th 95:9 
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Cf. further, for all the subjects discussed in this 
(5) section, the art. CHURCH. 

6. Doctrine of the Kingdom of God.—The Jewish 
idea of the kingdom of God (the perfect Divine 
rule on earth to be established by the Messiah), 
which was adopted and apinitualized by Jesus, 
lies at the basis of the Pauline system. St. Paul’s 
‘kingdom of God and of Christ’ (known as Christ’s 
from His exaltation onwards: Eph 1°22, Ph 2%) 
transcends all national, and even earthly bounds; 
its glory fills the horizon of faith, which stretches 
indefinitely beyond death and the limits of sense. 

The apostle’s doctrine of the Last Things comes 
under this conception, which is both his alpha and 
omega. As missionary of Christ, Paul ‘ went along 
heralding the kingdom’ (Ac 20% 108 28%); his 
hope in dying is that ‘the Lord will bring me safe 
into his heavenly kingdom’ (2 Ti 4:8, When a 
Pharisee, he had sought legal righteousness not 
to ensure his personal salvation so much as to 
bring about for Israel’s sake, and for God’s glory, 
the Messiah’s promised kingdom (Ac 267 etc.). 
This goal the Christian apostle still pursues, see- 
ing it in larger proportions and with a brighter 
certainty. The Church never displaced the King- 
dom in Paulinism (see e.g. 1 Th 2135. These are cor- 
related, and not equivalent or rival terms. One 
with its Head, the Church is the centre and mistress 
of the Kingdom; she furnishes it with citizens and 
dignitaries (1 Co 67). But the Kingdom embraces 
all orders of being (angels e.g., the mightiest of 
them, no less than men, Col 2"),—the entire 
system of things as subject to our Redeemer’s 
sway (Eph 17", Col 1", 1 Co 15%-*4, Ph 2°), 

As to the seat of its power, the kingdom of the 
Lord Christ is inward and spiritual. It is con. 
cerned essentially with ‘righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit’ (Ro 1417-8, Col] 216 2_ 
3415, Ph 47, Its ways of rule are wholly opposite 
to those associated with the Χριστὸς κατὰ σάρκα of 
Judaism, to the external methods and perishing 
glory of the Mosaic covenant. From this interior 
world of the spirit, through the sanctified body, all 
outward activity is to be dominated, and thus con- 
formed to ‘the good and well-pleasing and perfect 
eS of God’ (Ro 12). See art. on KINGDOM OF 

OD. 

(a) The Divine Sovereignty.—The doctrine of the 
Kingdom rests on the presupposition of the absolute 
sovereignty of God (see ii. 1, above)—‘ the Creator,’ 
‘the blessed and only Potentate, Kine of those that 
reign and Lord of those that have lordship,’ ‘ the 
only God’ (1 Ti 117 6) 16, Ro 1%). There is no appeal 
against His judgments (e.g. in the reprobation of 
Israel), no arresting of His decrees: ‘whom he 
will he compassionates, whom he will he hardens’ 
(Ro 91:43, Faith adores this Potentate as ‘ God 
our Father’; despite appearances, ‘there is no 
unrighteousness with God.’ St. Paul chiefly con- 
eae ae: the Divine sovereignty in the aspect of 
wisdom (Ro 11° 16%), God’s foreknowledge, 
joined with His love, laid down the πρόθεσις τῶν 
αἰώνων, the plan unfolded in the successive periods 
of human history (Eph 34, Ro 8%, 2 Ti 1%). This 
purpose of the ages, centring in the mission of 
Christ, is executed by Him ‘who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his will’ (Eph 111,1 Co 
12%), Asa counsel of grace, the purpose is called 
‘the good pleasure (εὐδοκία) of his will’; hidden 
until Christ’s coming, it was ‘the mystery of his 
will’ (Eph 159 3% Ro 16727), As an orderly 
disposing of men and things directed towards an 
all-wise end, the counsel of grace becomes the 
*‘ dispensation (οἰκονομία) of God’ (Eph 1!°3°, 1 Ti 14); 
in pursuance of this counsel, a special ‘ dispen- 
sation (or stewardship) of the grace of God’ is 
committed to each of His ministers (1 Co 917, 


Eph 3%, Col 1*)—notably to St. Paul himself— | 


its conditions, with those of every bestowment of 
grace, being determined by God’s sovereign good 
pleasure in the interests of His kingdom (Ro 15, Eph 
24-7 3711), Creation and redemption are parts of 
one scheme, whose aim grows clearer as the ages 
pass ; Christ is the point of unity to the mighty 
movement (Col 115-78, Eph 110 31), *In the Christ 
all things’ must be ‘summed up.’ 

The ‘call’ of God, both gracious and authorita- 
tive—conveyed generally in the message of the 
gospel, or particularly in some specific appoint- 
ment—summons men to His service: the ‘ called 
saint’ or ‘called apostle’ (Ro 18, 1 Co 1%) is alike 
the subject of a Divine vocation. Such calling 
springs from an antecedent ‘choice’ (election or 
selection, ἐκλογή), in which God’s wise foreknow- 
ledge and gracious sovereignty are manifest (Ro 
828. 29. 83 Ol 415, 1 Th 14, 2Th 2-4), The election 
of believers Paul refers (Ro 88°, Eph 17) to God’s 
eternal counsel in Christ, since the future is known 
to Him as the present, and His will attends His 
knowledge: ‘whom he foreknew, he did also 
foreordain.’ ‘Called’ and ‘elect’ are synonymous 
expressions (1 Co 155 ?7)—not distinguished as in 
Mt 20%, St. Paul’s doctrine of election is not so 
conceived as to negative freedom and the pre- 
rogative of faith. By these God has sovereignly, 
and eternally, conditioned His dealings with men. 
See arts. on ELECTION and PREDESTINATION. 

(6) The Enemies of God.—In St. Paul’s view of 
the kingdom of God its enemies are conspicuous. 
Chief amongst them is Satan (the Adversary), 
named in Eph and the Pastoral Epp. ‘the devil’ 
(calumniator); in 2 Co 64" ‘§eliar,’ as the 
patron of heathen impurity and the antagonist 
of Christ; also ‘the god of this age’ (2 Co 4%), 
‘the ruler of the dominion of the air’ ἔπος 27), 
‘the tempter’ (1 Th 35), ‘the evil one’ (2 Th 3°, 
Eph 61%). Satanic powers, the Christian’s most 
formidable enemies, are described in the plural 
in Eph 6 as ‘the principalities, the dominions, 
the world-rulers of this Sultans, the spiritual 
(forces) of wickedness.’ In heathenism these 
malignant forces have full sway; ‘demons’ are 

ractically worshipped under the forms of the 
idols (1 Co 10"), The lawlessness, uncleanness, 
and moral darkness there prevailing constitute 
Satan’s empire, which assumes the character of an 
organized dominion—a ‘kingdom of darkness’ 
opposed to ‘the kingdom of the Son of God’s 
love’ (Col 113; comp. Jn 14* etc.)—with a hierarchy 
of powers under the direction of its chief, bearing 
titles parallel to those assigned to the ranks of 
God’s angels(Eph 151, Col 118). (It seems likely that 
Paul borrowed these distinctions in angelic rank 
from popular speech, and employed them by way 
of argumentum ad hominem). Paul’s conviction of 
the existence of evil spirits is unmistakable, as was 
that of Jesus. Satan first beguiled our race (2 Co 
113—‘ the serpent’ : 1 Ti 2% 14), and is habitually 
‘the tempter’ (1 Th 3°, 2 Ti 26), Paul’s ‘ thorn in 
the flesh’ was ‘a messenger of Satan,’ since it 
hindered his work and provoked him to discontent 
(2 Co 197, Gal 44, 1 Th 918. Physical maladies and 
death are, in some sense, under Satan’s jurisdiction ; 
he is used as executor in Divine judgments of 
this nature, which may turn notwithstanding to 
the salvation of the sufierer (1 Co 5, 1 Ti 139; comp. 
He 24,1 P41), The reign of death (Ro 515 *!) 15 
coextensive with the rule of ‘the god of this 
world’; only when ‘death, the last enemy, is 
abolished,’ hall God’s kingdom be consummated 
(1 Co 150-28 54), St. Paul anticipates a last deadly 
struggle in human history between these opposing 
reals. ‘The mystery of lawlessness,’ working 
previously under restraint, will be allowed one day 
a full manifestation (cf. Ro 7!) ; and ‘the lawless 
one,’ Satan’s perfect embodiment (apparently, a 
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self-deifying autocrat of universal power), ‘shall 
be revealed, whom the Lord shall destroy’ by His 
coming (2 Th 2°), Nowhere more decidedly than 
in this field of thought does Paul show himself 
the child of Judaism. See, further, art. MAN 
OF SIN. 

(c) The Consummation. —The Divine kingdom 
embraces in its scope present mundane afiairs; the 
‘ powers that be are ordained of God,’ ¢.g. those of 
Rome though heathen and corrupt; the magistrate 
is ‘God’s servant to thee for good,’ enforcing His 
laws in the civil state (Ro 13’). Throughout the 
perishing ‘fashion of this world’ Paul recognizes 
the will of Him ‘of whom and for whom are all 
things,’ —the demands of duty, the exercise of 
conscience; a realm whiere, despite ‘the god of 
this world,’ the true God leaves Himself at no 
point without witness or without authority. 

But the Kingdom belongs in its proper manifes- 
tation and glory to the future. In ‘this present 
evil world’ itis hidden and thwarted, realized at 
best only ‘in part’ and with ‘groanings’; its 
bestowments are no more than an earnest and 
firstfruit, the experience of a babe, in comparison 
of ‘the glory that shall be revealed to us-ward’ 
(Ro 818-25, 1 Co 138:12. 2 Co 416. δῦ). It is ‘through 
much tribulation’ that we shall reach the goal and 
‘enter into the kingdom of God.’ Hope, there- 
fore, plays a leading part in St. Paul’s teaching, 
by the side of faith and love. The certainty of the 
consummation of the kingdom of God crowns his 
theology, and determines it throughout as the end 
determines the way. ‘The aims of Paul’s life, as 
of the whole NT teaching, converge upon ‘the 
kingdom and glory’ yet to come. The following 
chief points may be noted in the apostle’s doctrine 
of the Last Things :— 

(a) The moral perfection of each believer, and 
the collective perfection of the Church, are the 
ends of the apostle’s ministry as of Christ’s own 
sacrifice (Col 12*2 57.328 Hoh 57-7, ‘Tit 37, 1 ΤῊ 
Q18.20 $12.18 568 Py aes), ‘This inner glory and true 
wealth of God’s kingdom, now being acquired 
(2 Co 348, Ro 830, 9°), shall shine forth at ‘the un- 
veiling of the sons of God,’ when state shall corre- 
spond to character and the ‘spiritual body’ to the 
worth and needs of the informing spirit. On the 
ether hand, it is well known that ‘the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God’ (1 Co 6% etc.). 
Their ‘end shall be according to their works’ (Ro 
98-9 9 Co 11", 2 Ti 414), 

(8) The resurrection of the body is necessary to 
the realization of the life of the spirit. St. Paul 
knows nothing of Hellenic or Oriental dualism. 
The body is not the detachable envelope, but the 
proper organ of the spirit. Its existing form of 
flesh and blood perishes, but only to be reconstituted 
in fitter fashion. It is true that in 1 Co 15” ete. 
Paul thinks only of of τοῦ Χριστοῦ : but if the 
wicked exist In the world to come, they too must 
have an appropriate bodily form ; there is nothing 
in the Epp. inconsistent with the statement of Ac 
9415, ‘that there shall bea resurrection both of just 
and unjust’ (cf. Jn 5%). In the risen Christ Paul 
sees ‘ the firstfruit of them that have fallen asleep’ ; 
the certainty and the kind of the harvest are cvi- 
denced by this first ripened sheaf (1 Co 15%). The 
fact that ‘Jesus died and rose again’ assures our 
faith that the Christian dead shall return, with 
Him (1 Th 4% 14), The saints found alive at the 
παρουσία shall be transformed, the natural body 
giving place to the spiritual, and ‘the mortal’ in 
them being ‘swallowed up of life’ (1 Co 154-63, 
2 Co 5*4). 

(y) On the intermediate state Paul has. no reve- 
lation. ‘Sleep,’ Jesus’ name for death, implies 
comparative quiescence (cf. Rev 14%), yet without 


wmuconsciousness or torpor. The apostle expects ‘to 
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depart and be with Christ, which is very far better,’ 
—In some communion nearer than the earthly ; 
hence ‘to die is gain’ (Ph 12-7, 9 Co 5&8: cf, Lk 23%). 
In his earliest Epp., up to 1 Co, the interval before 
the Parousia appears inconsiderable (‘the time is 
short,’ 1 Co 7%); Paul includes himself with those 
alive at the Lord’s return (1 Th 4’). Afterwards the 
Advent receded in his view; when writing 2 Co, 
he anticipated a martyr’s death and was ‘ bearing 
about the dying of the Lord Jesus’ (41:18, This ex- 
perience effected ‘a marked change in the Pauline 
eschatology’ (Sabatier, Ap. Paul, on 2 Co 4. δ); 
St. Paul’s earlier, half-Judaistic idea of a visible 
advent, a universal resurrection of the sleeping 
dead and a, great judgment-scene, gave place, it 
is said, to the more spiritual theory of the soul’s 
entrance through death into its perfected heavenly 
state and full communion with Christ. Similarly, 
Beyschlag (NT Theology, ii. pp. 268-272); and, with 
limitations, Kabisch (Hschatologie d. Paulus, 296- 
305); Pfleiderer thinks that the apostle held in 
his mind the two conceptions, Judaic and Hellen- 
istic, unassimilated (Paulinismus*, pp. 274-289). 
This interpretation is incorrectly deduced from 
2 Co δ᾽: (see Meyer and Kldpper, ad loc.; Weiss, 
NT Theol. § 96d). The apostle says (5!) that ‘if 
the earthly tabernacle should be dissolved, we 
Aheve an eternal house in the heavens,’—not that we 
enter it at once, but it belongs to us (as συνκλη- 
ρονόμοι Χριστοῦ) and awaits us. He sighs for this 
heavenly house; without stripping off the present 
body, he longs to ‘put on over it’ (ἐπενδύσασθαι) 
the other,—were it only possible for him to be 
found ‘not naked’ (bodiless), but still in the flesh 
at the Lord’s coming (vv.**). Though weary of 
the earthly tabernacle, Paul’s Jewish imagination 
shuddered at the naked, houseless state of the 
dead. But he has gathered a great comfort which 
dispels the dread of dissolution; he is now ‘ well- 
pleased to leave home in departing from the body,’ 
for he will be ‘at home with the Lord’ (vv.*%), 
‘The dead in Christ’ are His guests in Paradise 
(1 Th 41416; ef. Lk 23%, 2 Co 19, Thus the sense 
of indissoluble union with Christ delivered the 
apostle from the pangs of Sheol, which came upon 
him in the interval between 1 and 2 Co (2 Co 19 58, 
1 Th 5”, Col 1° 3'4; see p. 711"). The Advent and 
Judgment were as necessary to the consummation 
of the kingdom of God, in St. Paul’s belief, after 
he wrote 2 Co as before (see 5! also Col 34). 

The chiliastic doctrine of a twofold resurrection 
has no support from Paul; when he writes (1 Th 4:5) 
‘the dead in Christ shall rise first,’ that means not, 
before the other dead rise, but before ‘the living’ 
are ‘caught up’ to join them. In 2 Co 5” bad and 
good appear side by side at Christ’s tribunal, as in 
Ac 17% #1 and in the scene of Mt 2531-46, There is 
no reason to think that the apostle departed from 
the doctrine of his Master concerning the general 
resurrection and universal judgment. 

(5) The second coming of the Lord Jesus closes 
the horizon of St. Paul’s Christian thought, and 
ushers in the end of all things. The Advent shines 
vividly in thefirst three and last three of his Epistles. 
The παρουσία of 1 and 2 Th and 1 Co becomes the 
ἐπιφάνεια of the Pastorals (also 2 Th 2*)—a glorious 
Divine manifestation, such as, indeed, the first 
coming was in its kind (Tit 2", 2 ΤΊ 11, This 
expectation rested on the explicit promise of Jesus, 
and on the prophecies of the Messianic salvation 
and ‘the day of the Lord’ as yet unfulfilled (Ac 
172, Ro 2-8, 1 Th 54,2 Th 2, 1 Co 15*), but 
especially ae the sense of the glory due to Christ 
Himself (Ph 2°"), The Parousia is ‘the mani- 
festation of the glory of the great God and our 
Saviour Christ Jesus’; therefore it is ‘the blessed 
hope’ (Tit 2%, 2 Th 2). The great day of the 
Lord, the goal of prophecy, becomes ‘the day of 
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Christ.” His resurrection began, the triumphal 
advent of the Lord Jesus shall complete, His vin- 
dication. He will descend from heaven in a visible 
‘body of Oy (1 Th 1°, Ph 3° #2), surrounded 
by angels, and ‘in fire of flame’ terrible and fatal 
to His enemies (2 Th 17° 23, 1 Th 4%, 1 Co 15°), 
At His word, uttered by the archangel’s trumpet, 
the dead rise, the living saints are transformed 
and lifted from the earth; all assemble before Him 
for judgment, and with body and spirit reunited 
‘each shall receive the things done in the body, 
whether good or bad,’ ‘reaping corruption’ or ‘ life 
eternal’ according as he sowed to flesh or spirit 
(2 Co 5”, Gal 67%), So ‘we shall all be mani- 
fested ’—‘the day shall disclose each man’s work, 
the fire shall test’ its worth (1 Co 3", Ro 2%), 

It might seem—indeed it has been asserted— 
that Paul thus reverts at the end to the principle 
of salvation by works which he overthrew at the 
beginning. But, as we have seen (11. 3 (c)), the 
faith that justifies, operating through love, is the 
spring of all worthy living, while ‘works of law,’ 
wrought under constraint and fear, are no ‘ good 
works.’ Faith justifies the believer now; the 
‘work of faith’ shall commend him then. God, 
who sees the fruit in the germ and ‘calls the 
things that are not as things that are’ (Ito 417), 
judges according to truth both first and last. 

The judgment-seat of Christ is the proximate 
goal of revelation. There the final scttlement of 
human affairs takes place, the dénotment of the 
drama of history,—of the successive dispensations 
of God’s righteousness and grace to mankind. 
When death has been abolished and all Christ’s 
enemies, human or superhuman, have received 
sentence from His mouth, ‘then cometh the end’ ; 
He ‘yields up the kingdom to God, even to the 
Father’; and ‘the Son himself shall be subjected 
to him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all’ (1 Co 15%-*%), For the mission 
on which the Father sent forth His Son is then 
fulfilled: the Lordship of Jesus is acknowledged 
throughout creation (Ph 2"); Christ lays at the 
Father’s feet the homage of a reconciled universe 
rendered to Himself, the love of a multitude 
of obedient sons made perfect in Himself, the 
praise and service of the Church of the redeemed 
united with Himself for ever. His own subjection 
as aSon to the Father displays the absolute one- 
ness of the Godhead, whose glory streams through 
all realms of being in uncheeked and unbounded 
plenitude. Thus God the Father is eternally 
supreme, and ‘grace reigns through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life.’ See, further, under 
ESCHATOLOGY OF NT. 
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Traveller, etc.; C. Clemen, Die Chronol. d. paul. Briefe, A. 
Harnack, Chronol. ἃ. alichr. Litteratur, 1ter Band, Ὁ. 233 fi, 
(Chronol. ἃ. Paulus). 

D. THe Text.—Besides the crit. edd. of the Gr. Test.—by 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Baljon, Nestle, and esp. Westcott and 
Hort (ed. major)—B. Weiss’ Teatkritik d. paul. Briefe (1896) is 
noteworthy. 

i, TRANsLATiIons of special value.—Besides the standard 
versions, the Ivterpretatio of Th. Beza, and (recently) B. Weiss’ 
Die paul. Briefe tm berichtigten Text, and the Epp. in C. 
Weizsicker’s Das neue Test. wbersetzt; also those of 0. J. 
Ellicott, J. A. Beet, and Ἡ, C. G. Moule, in their Commentaries, 
and of the Handecommentar 2. NT. 

#’, Pau Himseir.— Works of gencral scope.—John Ohrysostom, 
Homitic in laudem δ. Paulr, Opera, vol. ii. ed. Montfaucon ; 
Hieronymus, de Viris illustribus, v. Of modern times, 
K. Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus; F.C. Baur, Paulus der Ap. J.C, 
(ed.l 1845; ed.2 1866, tr. Paul, his Life and Works): A. 
Tholuck, Life and Writings of St. Paul (tr.); A. Hausrath, Der 
Ap. Paulus; Ii, Renan, Saint Paul and Les Apétres (tr.); M- 
Krenkel, Paulus ἃ. Ap. ἃ. Heiden; C. E. Luthardt, Der Ap. 
Paulus, ein Ledensbila ; W. J. Conybeare and J. 5. Howson, Life 
and Epp. of St. Paul (many edd.)—the foundation of historical 
and psychological study of Paul’s work in England; T. Lewin, 
Life and Epp. of St. Paul a ε in wealth of archzological 
material; Εἰ, W. Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul—brilliant 
and impressive, finely blends the life and teaching; J. Stalker, 
Life of St. Paul—brief and popular, but with a powerful grasp ; 
J. Iverach, St. Paul, his Life and Times; Straatmann, Paulus 
de Ap. van Jezus Christus; W. C. van Manen, Paulus; 8. 
Baring-Gould, A Study of St. Paul, his Character and Opinions; 
O. Cone, Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher; Ὁ. 
H. Gilbert, Student’s Life of Paul; see also A. O. MoGiffert’s 
Hist. of Christianity in the Apost. Age. 

G. Special Torics VONNECTED WITH THE LIFE OR CHARACTER,— 
Paley, Hore Pauline; Lyttelton, Conversion and Apostleship 
of St. Paul; G. Menken, Blicke in ἃ. Leben ἃ. Ap. P.; J. Smith, 
The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul4; Howson, Character af 
St. P., Companions of St. P., Metaphors of St. P., J. Weiss, 
Beitrdge z. paul, Ractorik; OC. Holsten, ‘Die Christusvision ἃ, 
Paulus u. ἃ. Genesis d. paul. Evang.’ (in Zum Ev. ἃ. Paulus u, 
ἃ. Petrus); J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul and Seneca (Philippians), 
and other essays in Commentaries and Biblical Essays; ΟΕ. 
Volkmar, Paulus von Damascus bis z. Galaterbr. ; J. R. Oertel, 
Paulus in ἃ. Apostelgesch. ; M. Krenkel, Bettrdge z. Aufhellung 
ἃ. Gesch. ὦ. d. Briefe ἃ. Ap. Paulus? ; G. Matheson, Spiritual 
Development of &. Paul; W. M. Ramsay, Ch. in the Rom, 
imp, and St. Paul the Traveller; E. Curtius, Paulus in Athen; 
Εἰ, Spitta, ‘ Die zweimal. rém. Gefangensch. d. P.,’in Urchristen- 
thum. Bd. i.; Τὸ. Steinmetz, Die 2te rém. κά debate des Ax, 
P.; GC. Fouard, St. Peul and his Mission (tr.), 8. Paul,... ses 
dern. Années; P. Seebdck, S. Paulus d. Heidenmissionar; 
W. Lock, Pawl, the Master-builder; H. St. J. Thackeray, Rela- 
tion of St. Paul to Jewish contemporary thought, 

H, Tae Docrring (considered in general).—To the chief 
works enumerated under (Ὁ add the following: L. Usteri, 
Entunckelung ἃ. paulin. Lehrbegrifs’; A. Ἐν Dahne, under 
same title; A. Ritschl, Hntstehung ἃ, altkath. Kirche2: E, 
Reuss, Hist. d. la Théol. Chrét. au sitele apost., tome ii. (tr.); 
W. J. Irons, Christianity as taught by St. Paul; A. Sabatier, 
Lapétre Paul, une esquisse de Chist. de sa Pensée3 (tr. from 
2nd ed.); O. Piieiderer, Paulinismus? (tr. from 1st ed., which 
has independent value: the work is rewritten, not always for 
the better), Hibbert Lect. (1885), The Injl. of the Ap. Paul on 
the developm. of Christianity ; ΤΙ. Opitz, Das System ἃ. Paulus ; 
M. Arnold, St. Paul and Protestantism; J. ἘΝ Clarke, The 
Ideas of the Ap. Paul translated into modern equivalents; Ο. 
Holsten, Das Evangelium d. Paulus (Theil ii. posthumously 
added); A. B. Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity ; G. 
B. Stevens, The Pauline Theology; C. Everett, The Gospel of 
Paul; D. Somerville, St. Paul’s Conception of Christ; J. 
Miller, Das persénl. Christenthum ἃ. puul. Gemeinden. Also 
the standard works of NT Biblical Theology: by ©. Ἐς Schmid 
(tr.), J. J. van Oosterzes (tr.: slight), B. Weiss (tr.), W. Beyschlag 
(tr.), G. B. Stevens, and the account in C. Weizsacker’s A post. 
Zeitalter 2 (tr.); T. D. Bernard’s Progress of Doctr. in NT? gives 
an excellent sketch; A. Immer, Theol. des NZ'; J. Bovon, T'héo- 
lagie du NT Neen iret ἃ, Apétres’); H. J. Holtzmann, 
Lehrbuch ἃ. NT’ Theologie; W. F. Adeney, Theol. of the NT'— 
a good outline; A. S. Peake in Guide to Biblical Study. 

R. J. Knowling, in his Witness of the Hpp., examines their 
relation to the teaching of Jesus Christ (defending incidentally 
the authenticity of the Hauptbriefe). This subject has been 
investigated earlier by O. Thenius, Das Hvangelium ohne 
Fvangelien; WH. Paret, Paulus ὦ. Jesus; J. H, Huraut, Paul, 
a-t-il connu le Christ historique? F. Roos, Die Briefe ἃ. Ap. 
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Paulus u. ἃ. Reden ἃ. Herrn Jesu; it is touched on by P. 
Ewald in his Hauptproblem ἃ. Evangelien. 

1. Spxctan Docrrina Topics,—O, Holsten, ‘ Die Bedeutung d. 
Wortes σάρξ bei P.” (in Zum Evang. ἃ. Paul. u. ἃ. Petr.); H. H. 
Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch ὦ. Geist; W. PB. Dickson, Sz. 
Paul's use of the terms Flesh and Spirit; H. Lidemann, Die 
Anthropologie d. Ap. Paulus; Th. Simon, Die Psychologie d. 
Ap. Paulus, H. F. T. L. Ernesti, Vom Ursprunge ὦ. Sunde 
nach P., and Ethik d, Ap. Paulus, E. Ménégoz, Le Péché et la 
Redemption @apres St. Paul; A. Sabatier, L’Origine du 
Péché (Appendice to L'apétre P.8); P. Wernle, Der Christ u. 
ὦ. Stinde bei Paulus; A. Zahn, Das Gesetz Gottes nach ἃ. 
Lehre u. d. Erfahrung ἃ. Ap. P.2; BR. A. Lipsius, Die pawl. 
Rechtfertigungslehre; Th. Haring, δικωιοσύνη Θεοῦ bet Paulus ; 
W. Karl, Beitrdge 2. Verstandniss ἃ. soteriol. Erfahrungen wu. 
Svekulationen d. Ap. P.; O. Schider, Die Bedeutung ὦ. leben- 
digen Christus f. die Rechfertig. nach P.; J. F. Rabiger, de 
Christologia Paulina; R. Schmidt, Die paul. Christologie; J. 
Gloél, Der heil. Geist in ἃ. Heilsverkundigung ἃ. Paulus, H. 
Gunkel, Die Wirkungen ἃ. heil. Geistes; W. Beyschlag, Die 
paul. Theodicée; E. Kiihl, Zur paul. Theodicée ; K. Muller, Die 

ttl. Zuvorersehung u. Hrwihlung nach ὦ. Ev. Paulus; J. 

almer, Die Hrwihlung Israels nach Paulus; R. Kabisch, Die 
Eschatologie ἃ. Paulus; Ἐπ Teichmann, Die paul. Vorstet- 
lungen von Auferstehung u. Gericht; 0. Everling, Die paul. 
Angelologie u. Démonologie; H. Vollmer, Die alttest. Citate 
bei Paulus; F. Zimmer, Das Gebet nach d. paul. Schriften. 

K. Oommanrarizs.—For works of exegesis on particular Epp. 
sea specialarticles. For the Epp. as a whole, or in considerable 
sections: of Gr. Fathers, Origen (Fragg. in Epp. P.), Chrysostom 
(followed by the rest), Theod. Mops., Theodoret, John of Damas- 
cua, Theophylact, Gicumenius; of the Latins, Ambrosiaster, 
Pelagius. In the Middle Ages, Thom. Aquinas, E'xpositie in 
omnes epp. S. Pauli. At the Revival of Learning, Laurentius 
Valla, Collatio (bearing on text); Nicholas ἃ Lyra. J. COolet, 
with his Lectures on St. Paul's Epp., and Erasmus (in NT’ 
Annotationes) led the way in the Reformation period; J. Calvin 
towers above all others (Jn NZ’ Commentarvi), followed by 
Th. Beza Unterpretatio and Annotationes in NT), with the 
Rom. Cath, G. Estius (Commentt. in Epp.) for a worthy rival ; 
Cornelius ἃ Lapide and Bernardinus ἃ Piconio (Hpp. P. tri- 
partita expositio: richly spiritual) are R.C. interpreters of the 
17th cent., Hugo Grotius (Annott. in NT—hnumanistic and 
Arminian) the chief Prot. exegete; John Locke wrote a char- 
acteristic Paraphrase and Notes on Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Ro., Hph.; 
J. Pierce, ‘ after the manner of Mr. Locke,’ on Col., Phil., Hebd. 
(of distinct value); J. J. Wetstein, NZ’ Grecum, rich in classical 
and Jewish illustration. J. A. Bengel opens the modern period, 
with his inimitable Gnomon NT; J. F. Flatt, early in this 
cent., Commentar tiber Romer... Titus,in 6 vols.; then fol- 
lowed the standard critical works of W. M. L. de Wette, H. A. 
W. Meyer (tr.; re-edited since his death in Germany by various 
leading scholars). J. ©. K, von Hofmann’s exposition, Die 
hi, Schrift NT untersucht, and H. Ewald’s Die Sendschreiben 
d. Ap. Paulus, are of special value for Paul. The recent Kurzge- 
fasster Kommentar (ed. Zockler) and Handcommentar z NT 
(Schmiedel, Lipsius, v. Soden) continue the task of scientific 
exegesis in Germany—the former in a conservative, the latter 
in a critical sense. In England, St. Paul has attracted our best 
exegetical scholarship: H. Alford and C. Wordsworth have 
interpreted the whole Gr. Yest.; J. B. Lightfoot, Gai., Phil., 
Col. and Philem., with posthumous Notes on E'pp. of Paul, 
covering 1 and 2 Th, 1 Co 1-7, Ro 1-7, Eph 11-14; ©. J. 
Ellicott, ali the Epp. except Ro and 2 Co (in 6 vols.); B. Jowett, 
1 and 2 Thess., Ko., Gal. (a continuous work); J. Eadie, Gal.- 
2 Thess, (6 vols.); J. A. Beet, Ro.-Col. (4 vols.); M. F. Sadler, ail 
the Epp.; J. Τὸ, Boise, Notes, Critical and EHxuplan., on the Gr. 
Text of Paul's Epp. (New York); various writers, in the 
Internat. Crit. Comm., Speaker's Comm.,, Popular Comm., NT 
Comm. for Eng. Readers, Pulpit Comm., Expositor’s Bible and 
Gr. Test., Camb. Gr. Test. and Bible for Schools, etc. RK. 
Whately’s Essays on some Difficulties in the Writings of St. 
Poul is worth consulting. In French, H. Oltramare has written 
very ably on Ro., Eph. and Col. with Philem. (5 vols.); F. Godet, 
on Ro, and 1 Co. (tr.; 4 vols.); L. Bonnet, Hpitres de Pawi3. 

©. Clemen, Linheitlichkett d. paulin. Briefe (1894), digests 
recent hypotheses of interpolation and compilation in the Epp., 
attempting ἃ reconstruction on his own part. 


G. G. FINDLAY. 


PAULUS, SERGIUS (ξέργιος Παῦλος, Sergius 
Paulus). — During what is generally called St. 
Paul’s First Missionary Journey he visited 
Paphos in the island of Cyprus. There he and 
Barnabas were summoned to appear before Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul (AV deputy), a man of 
understanding (συνετός), in whose train was one 
Elymas or Bar-jesus, a Magus. The proconsul, 
who ‘sought to hear the word of God,’ appears 
to have been at least impressed; and Elymas 
is said to have attempted to turn him aside 
from the faith. At St. Paul’s rebuke, Elymas 
becomes blind for a season; and the proconsul, 
we are told, ‘when he saw what was done, be- 
lieved, being astonished at the teaching of the 
Lord’ (Ac 13°”), Jt may be added that for 


the first time we are told (v.®) that the second 
name of Saul was Paul. That name is used 
henceforth in the narrative, and from this time 
ve and not Barnabas seems to take the leading 
ace. 
The Sergii were ἃ Roman patrician gens (cf. 
Verg. Aen. v. 121: ‘ Sergestusque domus tenet a quo 
Sergia nomen’); and Paulus was a cognomen in use 
in this and other gentes. There was a L. Sergius 
Panlus consul in A.D. 168, and another consul 
suffectus at some date unknown. In the Index of 
Authors to Pliny’s Natural History (bk. i.), a 
Sergius Paulus is twice mentioned as an authority 
for Books 11. and xviii.; and in both, as Lightfoot 
shows, Pliny seems to give special information 
about Cyprus. The suggestion of identity is in- 
teresting, but of course very uncertain; it accords 
with the fact that the proconsul has a magus, a 
man of science, in his train. That Sergius Paulus 
is rightly described as proconsul is undoubted. At 
the original distribution of the provinces Cyprus was 
under the emperor (B.C. 27), but in B.C. 22 it was 
transferred with Gallia Narbonensis to the senate, 
the emperor receiving Dalmatia in exchange (Dio 
Cassius, 11}. 12, liv. 4. At a later date unde 
Hadrian it was again governed by a propretor and 
was imperial, probably owing to the Jewish insur- 
rection. Inscriptions, two dating from the years 
51, 52 (CIS 2631, 2632), and coins of the Ist cent., 
clearly mention the island as governed by pro- 
consuls. Of these the most interesting is one dis- 
covered by Cesnola (Cyprus, p. 425), and accurately 

ublished by Hogarth (Devia Cypria, pp. 113, 115). 
it runs as follows: ‘Apollonius to his father... 
son of ... and his mother Artemidora, daughter 
of . . . consecrated the enclosure and this monu- 
ment according to your own (his parents) command, 
... having filled the offices of clerk of the markets, 
prefect, town clerk, high priest, and having been 
in charge of the record office. Erected on the 
25th of the month Demarchexusius in the year 13. 
He also revised the senate by means of assessors 
in the time of the proconsul Paulus.’ The date of 
the inscription is probably A.D. 55, and the re- 
vision of the senate presumably took place nine 
years previously. As Hogarth says (op. ez. p. 115), 
‘there can be no good reason for doubting our 
identification, which would unquestionably have 
been proposed and hardly disputed had Sergius 
Paulus been known from any other source than 
the New Testament.’ 

The question has been raised: Is there any con- 
nexion between the Gentile name of the apostle, 
Paulus, and the name of the proconsul? The 
answer must bein the negative. Paul, as a Roman 
citizen by birth, would have his Roman nomen, 
prenomen, and cognomen, and the resemblance of 
names, therefore, is only a coincidence. The 
Gentile name is here used in the Acts for the first 
time, because for the first time the apostle is in 
contact with Gentiles. See, further, art. PAUL, 
p. 697 f. 

TaATERATURE.—Lightfoot, Hssays on Supernatural Religion, 
pp. 292-297; Ramsay, Sé. Paul the Traveller, pp. 73-88. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

PAVEMENT (naxip, πεν; βάσις, λιθόστρωτον, 
περίστυλον).----ἰτι early days the floors of houses no 


doubt were simply of beaten earth, but gradually 


people learned to make some kind of cement, 
with which to harden the floor, from the admix- 
ture of lime, bitumen, or oil. At the present day 
a hard cement is used in cisterns and floors in 
Palestine, made by mixing red earth with olive 
oil; and during the PEF excavations (1867-71) 
ancient tanks were discovered in which this cement 
had been used, which was of a very tenacious 
description, breaking with a conchoidal fracture. 
The tloors of houses of the wealthy were seldom 
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boarded, but were paved with cement, stone, marble 
and mosaics, bricks, tiles, ete. Many of the floors 
of the palaces in Chaldwa and Assyria were merely 
beaten earth. In the recent PHF excavations 
(Quarterly Statement, July 1899, 181) at Tell Zak- 
ariya the floors of the houses are found to be of 
mud and ashes, grouted with small pebbles, about 
3 inches thick, with an uneven surface. During 
the PEF exeavations at Jcrusalem (1867-71) a large 
number of floors of houses of the poorer (?) classes 
were examined, and found to consist of rough 
cubes of marble laid in some kind of white cement. 
In better houses those cubes were set in patterns. 
In some of the houses large flags or paving 
stones were used, and these were sometimes of 
polished marble. The great street outside the 
temple enclosure was found during the excavation 
to be paved with white marble, as described by 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 7): ‘Herod Agrippa did 
not obstruct the people when they dacivell that 
Jerusalem might be paved with white stone.’ 
‘Solomon laid a causeway of black stones along 
the roads that led to Jerusalem, both to render 
them easy for travellers and to manifest his riches 
and grandeur’ (20. VIII. vii. 4). This no doubt was 
basalt. In the ruins of Babylon the pavements 
of roofs, courts, and chambers are composed of 
two layers of burnt brick with a thick layer of 
asphalt underneath (Perrot and Chipiez, i. 156). 
Rassam tells us that he found at Abou Abba 
(Sippara) in Chaldza a chamber paved with 
asphalt, much in the same fashion as a road or 
street in London or Paris (28. ii. 401). 

There were three kinds of pavements or flooring 
in the Assyrian palaces—beaten earth, brick pave- 
ments, and limestone slabs (Place, Ninive, i. 295). 
In the palace of Sargon nearly every chamber 
except those of the harem had a floor of beaten 
earth, like those in a modern fellah’s house. Even 
in the most sumptuous hall there was no exception 
to this rule. These floors were probably covered 
with mats or cloth carpets. In the harem cham- 
bers at Khorsabad, as well as in the open courts 
and terraces, a very carefully laid pavement is 
found, composed of two layers of large bricks with 
a thick bed of sand between them, the lower course 
of bricks being set in a bed of bitumen which 
separates it from the earth and prevents any 
dampness passing either up or down. In some of 
the harem rooms, courts, and vestibules, before the 
gates of the city, and in paths across wide open 
spaces, a limestone pavement has been found. 
Thus stones are often seen there 3 feet square 
and 2 feet 6 inches thick; but they are not cubical, 
but rather of the shape of a reversed pyramid, 
roughly hewn on all sides except the base, which 
is uppermost. They are laid without mortar or 
cement, and are singularly durable (Perrot and 
Chipiez, i. 239). 

As bitumen was obtainable at Jerusalem, it is 
possible that it may have been used in the con- 
struction of floors of palaces and large houses. 
Josephus (BJ Iv. viii. 4) tells us that the Dead Sea 
casts up black clods of bitumen which float on the 
water and are drawn into the ships, and then used 
for caulking ships and for medicine. At the present 
day bitumen is now and then cast up and brought 
to Jerusalem. 

In Egypt, where stone was plentiful, the temple 
courts were ae ange paved with flagging. Strabo, 
in describing the plans of temples of Egypt gener- 
ally (XVII. i. 25), says that at the entrance into the 
temenos is a paved floor, in breadth about a 
plethrum or even less, its length three or four 
times as great. 
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covered more than a third of an acre. The blocks 
of basalt are all sawn and fitted together! Round 
the pyramid itself, and extending some distance, 
about 500 feet on each side, was a limestone pave- 
ment about 21 inches thick. 

Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt. ii. 115) says that the 
floors of houses in Egypt were sometimes made of 
stone, or a composition of lime and other materials. 

The references to pavements and floors in the 
Bible are not numerous, and refer generally to the 
temple. The floor of the temple of Solomon was 
made of ‘boards of fir’ or cypress (1 K 618-16. 30) 
overlaid with gold. King Ahaz took down ths 
sea from off the brazen oxen, and put it on a pave- 
ment (no¥72) of stone, 2 K 16". At the dedication 
of the temple at Jerusalem by king Solomon, ‘ they 
bowed themselves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement, (75s), and worshipped,’ 2 Ch 73, 
The pavement (2x7) in the bedroom of the palace 
of the king of Persia was of red, white, yellow, and 
black marble, Est 1°. There was a pavement (5x7) 
in the temple of Ezekiel (Ezk 40!" 18 423, and see 
Davidson on 41%). 

The dust of the floor of the tabernacle is spoken" 
of as though the floor was of beaten earth (Nu 57), 
The very beautiful pavements found all over Pales- 
tine in recent years are nearly all of a compara- 
tively late period, ἐ.6. since the Roman occupation. 
See also GATE, Housz, Roor, WALLS. 

For the ‘pavement’ (λιθόστρωτον) of Jn 19% see 
GABBATHA. C. WARREN. 


PAVILION is formed (through Fr. pavilion) from 
Lat. papilio, which meant a ‘ butterfly,’ and also 
(from the resemblance to a butterfly’s outspread 
wings) atent. Tindale, in his ‘Prologe to Exodus,’ 
explains TABERNACLE as ‘ an house made tentwise, 
or as a pavelion.’ Pavilion is the tr. in AV of 36 
sok in Ps 27°, and of πϑῷ sukkah in 28 22", 1K 
2012-16 Pg 1811 31% (to which RV adds Job 36” and 
15 4° for AV ‘tabernacle’). Elsewhere δὴ occurs 
in Ps 109 (napa, AV and RV ‘in his den’), 76? (AV 
and RV ‘tabernacle,’ RVm ‘ covert’), and Jer 25% 
(AV and RV ‘covert’). Sukkah is of frequent oc- 
currence, and is rendered ‘ booth’ or ‘tabernacle,’ 
once ‘tent’(2S 11"), Besides these, 1a¥v shaphrér 
(IXeré 1"75¥) in its single occurrence, Jer 43", is tr. 
‘royal pavilion’ (RVm ‘ glittering pavilion’). RV 
has also given ‘ pavilion ’1n Nu 25°, with τη. ‘ alcove’ 
for AV ‘tent’ (Heb. 22). See Bootu, TABER- 
NACLE, TENT. J. HASTINGS. 


PE (5).—The seventeenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 17th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by p or pA. 


PEACE, the tr™ in OT of the Heb. iby shalém 
(from the root o2¥ ‘to be whole’)=‘ wholeness,’ 
‘soundness,’ henee health, wellbeing, prosperity ; 
more particularly, peace as opposed to war, con- 
cord as opposed to strife; in N'T it is tro of the Gr. 
εἰρήνη (which in LXX ordinarily translates o\dy), 
‘peace,’ ‘quiet,’ as opposed to war or strife, hence 
security, safety, prosperity. 

The fundamental meaning of οἷν is prosperity, 
wellbeing, good of any kind (Ges.), a meaning 
which reappears in the Gr. εἰρήνη. (So Ps 1227, 
peace and prosperity; Is 52’, Jer 297 pane as 
opposed to evil; 1 Th 5* peace and safety; Ac 
24%). In this sense it is used in the formule of 
greeting (Js ἐξ well—Heb. peace—with thee ? 2 K 4%, 
Gn 998, cf. Gn 374; Peace be unto you, Lk 24%, 


In front of the Great Pyramid | Jn 2019. 31. 36) or of dismissal (Go im peace, 18 1” 


of Gizeh is still a great pavement, which is thus | 20%, 2 Καὶ 15°, Mk 5%, Lk 8%, Ac 15%; cf. the bless- 


described by Petrie (Great Pyramid, 14): ‘This | ing, Nu 6%). 


In a secondary sense it is used of 


basalt pavement is a magnificent work, which ! peace as opposed to war (Ee 38 ‘a time for war and 
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a time for peace,’ Jg 4”, 18 74, Lk 1453. Ac 12, 
Rev 64), of concord as opposed to strife (Ob’, 
Ps 288, Jer 98; cf. Mt 10%, 1Co 7, Eph 45). 
Hence the expression ‘man of one’s peace’ for an 
intimate friend (Ps 419 ‘mine own familiar friend’ ; 
Jer 9019. 3822), In this sense God Himself is said to 
be a God, not of confusion but of peace (1 Co 1453). 
Hence He requires peace of men (Zec 815, Ps 3414 
35”, Ro 1417, 1 Co 7, Eph 4%, He 12"). Those who 
practise it He rewards (Ja 34, cf. Mt 5°), but those 
who disregard it are punished (Is 59% °, Ro 3”). 

In the primary sense of prosperity, peace is a 
blessing of which God alone is the author (Is 45’ 
‘I, J’, make peace and create evil’; cf. Job 25%, 
Ps 1474), and which He bestows upon the right- 
eous (Gn 1515 Abraham; 2 K 227° Josiah; Ps 37%” 
the perfect man; Ps 119 those who love God’s 
law; Pr 3? those who follow the divine Wisdom ; 
cf. Ps 48, Job 5%, Is 32!” ‘And the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace; and the effect of righteous- 
ness, quietness, and confidence for ever.’ Cf. also 
Ja 3), It is a gift which God desires to impart 
to all His people (Jer 29), but which He is often 
unable to grant because of their sins (Is 4818, Jer 
4.0; cf. v.44). For there can be no peace to the 
wicked (Is 4823 5771), Those who hope for it, while 
continuing in their iniquity, are self-deceived 
(Jer 615 811, Ezk 13) 16), | 

Among the blessings to which Israel looks 
forward in the Messianic time none is more 
a pe lg than peace. The covenant which 
God made with the fathers at the first (Nu 9512, 
Ly 26°, Mal 925. δ), and for the fulfilment of which 
the prophets confidently look, is a covenant of 
og (Is 5419, Ezk 347° 3775), The messenger who 

rings tidings of the coming salvation is one who 
ay peace (Is 52’, Nah 11). The Messiah 

imself is the Prince of Peace (Is 9°; cf. Mic 5°, 
Zec 6). Of the increase of His government and 
peace there shall be no end (Is 9"). In His days 
the righteous shall flourish, and abundance of 
peace till the moon be no more (Ps 728: ἢ, Psalmist, 
and prophet alike are full of pictures of the time 
when J” shall bless His people with peace (Ps 2914) ; 
when the meek shall inherit the land and delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace (Ps 371}; 
when peace shall be within the walls of Jerusalem 
(Ps 122°); in the temple (Hag 2°); when men shall 
go in with joy and be led forth with peace (Is 55”; 
cf. 5418); when the very officers shall be peace and 
the exactors righteousness (Is 6011). when peace 
shall extend to Jerusalem like a river and the 
glory of the nations like an overflowing stream 
(Is 661"); nay, when God shall speak peace to the 
very Gentiles (Zec 919). Even Jeremiah, bitter in his 
denunciations of those who cry peace when there 
is no peace, and prophesy before the time (4 64 
811 1418 9317 28°), is firm in his belief that a time is 
coming when God will reveal to His people abund- 
ance of peace and truth (33°). 

The NT shares with OT the view of peace as 
a characteristie of the Messianic time (Lk 119 24 
19°, Ac 10%). In this sense is probably to be 
understood the greeting of the disciples on their 
missionary journey (Mt 10%, Lk 10%), The 
gospel of the Messiah is expressly called a gospel 
of peace (Eph 6%, Ac 10%). As such it is opposed 
to all strife and confusion. Jesus Himself is the 
ereat peace-maker, who, by preaching peace to 
those who are near and to those who are afar off, 
and reconciling both to God, has Himself become 
our peace (Eph 24%; ef. Mic 55, He 72 Melchize- 
dek, King of Peace, as a type of Christ). Hence, 
while God is frequently called in NT the God of 
peace (Ro 15% 16%, 2 Co 134, Ph 49, 1 Th 5%, 2 Th 
316, He 13”), we have reference not merely to the 
peace of God (Ph 47), but to the peace of Christ 
(Col 3; cf. the apostolic salutations. ‘Grace to 
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you, and peace fron: God our Father and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ Ro 17 and often). Thus in His 
farewell words to His disciples Jesus represents 
peace as a gift to them from Himself (Jn 1477 16%; 
‘My peace I give unto you. These things have I 
spoken to you, that in me ye may have peace’). 

Characteristic of NT is the view of peace as the 
present possession of the Christian. In a single 
case it is used by St. Paul of that future blessed- 
ness which is to be expected by the righteous at 
the Parousia (Ro 2”), but in general it denotes a 
state of the Christian in this present life. It is so 
used by Jesus in His farewell promise (Jn 1457 
1033), ‘ My peace I give unto you.’ It is regularly 
so represented by St. Paul. Cf. Ro 8° ‘The mind 
of the Spirit is life and peace’; Ro 15” ‘Now the 
God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing’; 2 Th 3 ‘The Lord of peace give you 
peace at all times in all ways’; Col 3) * Let the 
peace of Christ rule in your hearts’; Ro 5! ‘We 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (so Lipsius, Hdeom. 1. pt. 2, 108; Cremer, 
Lex. 364 e¢ al., who read ἔχομεν in place of the better 
attested ἔχωμεν). In this connexion peace acquires 
the technical meaning of ‘the tranquil state of a 
soul assured of its salvation through Christ, and so 
fearing nothing from God, and content with its 
earthly lot, of whatever sort it be’ (Thayer, Lez. 
182). Assuch it is the direct result of the redemp- 
tion of Christ (Eph 216. 27), and consists primarily in 
a state of conscious reconciliation with God (Ro 5%), 
though often used in a broader sense to denote all 
the blessings which accompany and flow from that 
reconciliation (so 2 Th 31°, and in the apostolic 
greetings, Ko 17,1 Co 15, and often). 

LiTERATURE. —Cremer, Bib. Theol. Lew. sub epivy: Weiss, 
Bib. Theol. of NT, Index; Wordsworth, The One Religion 
(BL, 1881), 217-336. See also H. Allon, Indwelling Christ, 105; 
R. W. Church, Cathedral and University Sermons, 144; J. B. 
Lightfoot, Sermons in St. Paul's, 136; F. W. Robertson, 
Sermons, iii. 130, Human Race, 305; T. Binney, Sermons in 
King’s Weigh-house Chapel, ii. 79, 94, 106, 121. 

W. ADAMS Brown. 

PEACE-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


PEACOCKS (o2n and o»aintukkiyyim).—The word 
‘ peacocks’ occurs in two passages, 1 IK 1053 (where 
LXX seems to have translated it by πελεκητοί 
=‘things [se. λίθοι, stones] carved by an axe’) 
and 2 Ch 951 (where LXX omits the word). The 
Vulg. in both has pavi. A third place in which 
AV gives ‘peacock’ (Job 3913) has another Heb. 
original (0° réndnim), which doubtless refers to 
the ostrich, as in RV. As we have no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the rendering ‘ peacocks’ 
for tukkiyyim, this stately bird, Pavo cristatus, L., 
was doubtless imported by Solomon either direct 
from India (? Ophir=Abhira) or from some port 
to which Hiram’s sailors had brought it from India 
(see Cheyne in Lapos. Times, July 1898, p. 472). 
Sir E. Tennant (Ceylon, 11. 102) has shown that 
the Tamil name of ‘ peacocks’ 15 ¢okez, apparently 
a cognate of tukkiyyim. It is very abundant in 
the forests of India, and in some of the native 
states it is illegal to shoot it. We have no mention 
of its introduction into Mediterranean regions 
earlier than the time of Solomon. It is, however, 
very frequently alluded to in the Gr. and Lat. 
classics. G. E. Post. 


PEARL.—There is no evidence in favour of the 
AV ‘pearl?’ for 38 gabhish (Job 28%), The LAX 
merely transliterates yafels. It means far more 
probably ‘crystal’ (so RV, Oxf. Heb. Lex, Sieg- 
tried-Stade, Dillmann, A. B. Davidson,. εἰ ad.). 
Although this is not, and never has been, regarded 
as a precious stone, yet fine pieces of rock crystal, 
especially if large enough to be made into vases, 


| have always been highly valued. The word oy3s, 
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which occurs in the same passage, and in Pr 3% 
(Keré) 84 20% 31%, La 47, should perhaps be tr 
: es (see Dillm. on Job 2838), Both AV and 
RV text have ‘rubies,’ RVm ‘or red coral or 
pearls’ (in La 417 ‘or corals’), Pearls (μαργαρῖται) 
are mentioned in the NT in several places. They 
were and are much prized gems (1 Ti 2°, Rev 174). 
They were chosen by Christ as a type of that 
which was most precious, to be compared with the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 13“), The verb xazam in 
Arab., coupled with /udw=‘ pearl,’ signifies ‘to 
string pearls.’ Coupled with shi'r=‘ poetry,’ it 
means ‘to arrange verses.’ Thus poetry is com- 
pared with pearls. The Arab poets and authors 
ring innumerable changes on the names for pearls 
in characterizing their literary productions. Thus 
a poem is called ‘the Lone Pearl,’ or ‘ The Precious 
Pearl,’ or ‘ The String of Pearls,’ ete. Our Saviour 
warns us against giving that which is holy unto 
dogs, and casting our pearls before swine (Mt 7°). 
The instinct of Christian consciousness has usually 
interpreted pearls here as referring to the precious 
words of Divine revelation. This would be in 
strict accord with the Oriental usage above illus- 
trated. The gates of pearl (Rev 21") are probably 
to be understood as mother of pearl. Separate 
pearls are the same in composition and origin as 
the shell, being formed by the gradual deposition 
of layers of the secretion of the oyster, Avicula 
margaritifera, L. They are usually deposited in 
the most fleshy parts, particularly within and 
around the adductor muscle. When the secretion 
of the oyster is morbidly increased, not only are 
separate pearls formed, but nodules and excres- 
cences of the same sort are produced on the inner 
surface of the shell. These are often detached and 
sold as pearls, but at a lower price. 
G. E. Post. 

PECULIAR.—The Heb. word ségullah (a1) is 
used in Ex 195 of the people of Israel as God’s 
special possession and care, and it is translated in 
AV and RV ‘a peculiar treasure.’ It is applied to 
Israel in the same sense, but with ‘am (ny), “ people,’ 
prefixed in Dt 7° 147 26%. Ex 19° is echoed in Ps 
1354 ‘ For the Lord hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 
and Israel for his peculiar treasure’; and in Mal 817, 
where the reference is transferred to the Israel of 
the future.* The origin of the word is unknown, 
and no form of its root is elsewhere found in the 
Bible, but its meaning is made clear by 1 Ch 295 
and Ee 2°, In the former passage David says that 
in addition to the public money to be used in the 
building of the temple, he has a private store which 
he is ready to hand over for the same purpose. 
‘We might say that it was the fiscus as distin- 
guished from the e@rarium, the privy purse as 
opposed to the public treasury’ (Lightfoot, /resh 
Rev.? p. 264). In Ee 2° the reference is also to 
the ‘ peculiar treasure of kings.’ The ségullah is 
therefore that which is one’s own, that to which 
no one else has a claim. 

The LXX translators seem to have caught the 
meaning, but found it difficult to express in Greek. 
In 1 Ch 29% they use the verb περιποιεῖσθαι (ὃ περι- 
πεποίημαι, ‘which 1 have saved up’); but that verb 
is unsuitable in the other places, and they appear 
to have coined an adj. zeprovovos,t which (along 
with λαός, ‘ people’) they use in Ex 19° 23” (not in 
the Heb. or Eng.), Dt 75 143 2618, and a subst. 
περιουσιασμός, Which they use in Ps 1354, Ee 28, In 
Mal 3! they use the subst. περιποίησις. The adj. 
περιούσιος occurs twice in NT, (1) Tit 214 λαὸς περι- 
οὔσιος, a verbal quotation from Dt 14’; (2) 1 P 2°, 

* See Neubauer on ‘Expressions employed concerning Israel , 
as ἃ Chosen Nation,’ in Expos. Times, vol. iii. (1891-92), p. 10. 

+ So also it is probable that ἐσιούσιος, which is not found earlier | 
than in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 611, Lk 113), was coined by the 
Evangelists, as similar compounds (ἑτερούσισς, ὁμοούσιος, ὁμμοιούσιος, 
συνούσιο6) were formed by eccles. Gr. writers. 


in which, though a quotation from Ex 19° (where 
the LXX is also λαὸς περιούσιος), the expression is 
λαὸς els περιποίησιν (the same as in LXX of Mal 32”). 

Jerome (Op. vi. 725f.) was puzzled with the περι- 
οὔὐσιος which he found in the LYX, and, discovering it 
nowhere else, he coneluded, from an examination 
of the biblical passages and from the verb περιεῖναι, 
to excel, that it expressed separation in the sense 
of Ἧς μὴ πὸ ἡ But finding that Symmachus, who 
usually gives ἐξαίρετος for περιούσιος, once used the 
Latin adj. peculiaris, he perceived that the true 
force of the Heb. and Gr. words is ‘separation to 
one’s self,’ and chose the words peculium and 
peculiaris as the usual translation, thus replacing 
the inadequate abundans of the Old Lat. by a 
singularly felicitous word. For peculium* (whence 
adj. ‘gepulneté) is a word of special significance in 
Roman society, being a person’s private purse, and 
especially the private property possessed by a son 
or daughter independently of their father, or by a 
slave independently of his master. 


Jerome did not always use this word. In Ex 195 he has in 


peculium, in Dt 76 144 2618 populus peculiariz, in 1 Ch 293 
peculium meum, and in Mal 817 in pecultum. But in Ps 1354 he 
uses the more general in possessionem, and in Ec 28 simply 
substantias, In Tit 214he has populus acceptabilis, andin 1 P 29 
populus acquisitionis. These unsatisfactory renderings in the 
Vulg. NT are due, Lightfoot thinks, to the fact that the NT was 
translated first, and that only after its translation had Jerome 
recognized the value of the rendering suggested by Symmachus. 

We have no subst. in Eng. to correspond with 
the Lat. peculewm, and even the adj. ‘peculiar’ seems 
not to have been available for Wyclif’s purpose, 
for lhe never uses it, though translating directly 
from the Vulgate. In Ex 19° he has ‘my propre 
tresour’ (but in 1388 ‘a specialte’), while in Dt 76 
145 26% he has (and so Purvey, 1388) ‘a special 
people.’t It was Tindale, in his NT of 1526, who 
introduced ‘a peculiar people.’ He was followed, 
in Tit 24, by all the Eng. versions except the Rhem. 
(‘a people acceptable’), and in 1 P 2° by all except 
Cran. (‘a people whych are wonne’) and Rhem, 
(‘a people of purchase’). It is greatly to be 
regretted that the adj. ‘peculiar’ has lost its 
honourable meaning. Its earlier use may be illus- 
trated, from Udall’s Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, i. fol. 
32, ‘ Every tree hath his peeulyer and proper fruyte, 
which by the taste doeth declare the stocke’; 
Synode at Dort, p. 6, ‘The true cause of the free 
Election is the good pleasure of God . . . consist- 
ing herein, that out of the common multitude of 
sinners he culled out to himselfe, for his owne 

eculiar, some certaine persons, or men’; and 

nox, Works, iii. 13, ‘Seeke God, who isa peculiar 
Father to the faithfull, delivering them from all 
tribulations, not for their worthynesse, but for his 
own mercie.’ 

Tle Revisers have been divided on the propriety 
of retaining the word. In Tit 914,1 P 2° ‘a peculiar 
people’ is changed into ‘a people for his (God’s) 
own possession.’ But in Dt 7° ‘a special people’ is 
turned into ‘a peculiar people,’ and that phrase 
or ‘a peculiar treasure’ is retained in the OT 
wherever it occurs in AV. In 1 Ch 29? ‘mine own 
proper good’ becomes ‘a treasure of mine own’; 
and in Mal 3!’ the familiar ‘in that day when I 
make up my jewels’ of AV is changed into ‘in 
the day that Ido make, even a peculiar treasure’ 
(see JEWEL, vol. ii. p. 655%, 8 5). 

The adj. ‘ peculiar’ occurs also in Wis 195 ‘Serv- 


* Peculiuwm is from pecus, cattle, that being the chief part of 
property in early Roman days, 

ἡ Wvclif’s and Purvey’s renderings in the other places are: 
1 Ch 293 ‘Myne owne tresor’ (1388 ‘my proper catel’—which, 
when we think of the origin of peewliwm, and compare Eng. 
‘ chattel,’ the same word, brings us very near the true meaning) ; 
Ps 1354 ‘into possessioun’; Ec 28 ‘substaunces’ (Purvey, ‘the 
castels’—a various spelling of ‘catels’ or aslip. Purvey uses 
‘castels’ for ‘tents’ in Ex 1420, hut it seems to be found nowhere 
else in the sense of property); Mal 317 ‘into a special tresoure’; 
Tit 214 ‘a peple acceptahle’; 1 P 29 * puple of purchasinge ’ 
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ing [=observing] the peculiar commandments that 
were given unto them’ (ὑπηρετοῦσα ταῖς ἰδίαις ἐπι- 
ταγαῖς, RV ‘ministering to thy several command- 
ments’); and RV introduces it into Wis 34 ‘ There 
shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar 
favour’ (τῆς πίστεως χάρις ἐκλεκτή, AV ‘the special 
gift of faith’). This is the sense in which the 
word is used by Udall (quoted above); by Adams 
on 2P 15 ‘Woe to them that engross faith, that 
enclose God’s commons, that make that several 
and peculiar, which the Lord hath laid open and 
made common’; and by Herbert in the familiar 
lines from The Temple (§ 158, ‘ J udgment,’)— 


‘Almightie Judge, how shall poor wretches brook 
Thy dreadful look, 
Able a heart of iron to appail, 
When Thou shalt call 
For ev’ry man’s peculiar bool?’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
PEDAHEL (5x75, @ada7d).—The prince of Naph- 
tali, one of those who took part in dividing the 
land, Nu 8458 Ῥ, The name belongs to the late 
and artificial class which has so many representa- 
tives in P (cf. Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 198, 200, 
210, 310, and in Hapos. Sept. 1897, p. 179 ff.). 


PEDAHZUR (s778, dadac(c)otp).—The father of 
Gamaliel, the prince of the tribe of Manasseh, at 
the time of the Exodus, Nu 110 220 754. 59 103. The 
question of the early or late character of such 
compound names, and of the early use by the 
Hebrews of Zur (=‘rock’) absolutely as a divine 
name will be found fully discussed by Hommel 
(AHT 300, 319f.), who affirms such use, and G. 
Buchanan Gray (Heb. Proper Names, 196, and 
especially in his criticism of Hommel in Hzpos. 
Sept. 1897, pp. 179 ff.), who denies it. See also art. 
Rock. J. A, SELBIE. 


PEDAIAH (a5 ‘J” has redeemed,’ i275 in 1 Ch 
27* ; the Sept. MSS have a great variety of forms ; 
Parad, Paradad, etc., are probably corruptions of 
Φαδαιά in which A has been mistaken for A).—14. 
Father of Joel, who was ruler under David over 
western Manasseh (1 Ch 277, B Φαλαδαιά, A Φαλδιί, 
Luc. ®adalas). So early an occurrence of a com- 
pound name in which one of the elements is ΠῚ 
can be paralleled from P only (Gray, Heb. Proper 
Names, 198 f.). 2. Father of Zebidah, one of 
the wives of king Josiah (2k 23%, Ὁ ’Eéein, 
A Hledéad). Through his daughter he became 
great-grandfather of king Jehoiachin, one of whose 
sons has the same name (No. 8), accidentally it 
may be supposed (cf. Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 
» 6). It is stated that he was an inhabitant of 

umah, 3. Third son of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), 
the captive (1 Ch 3% B Φολδαίας, A Padalas, Luc. 
Φαδαιά). Jehoiachin was probably still without 
children when he was taken to Babylon (2 K 
248; cf. his age given in v.15). Pedaiah’s birth 
may therefore be dated after his father’s release 
from prison in 561 (2K 25*7-3°), His name (see 
meaning above) is appropriate to such circum- 
stances. In 1 Ch 3” he is named Zerubbabel’s 
father. Elsewhere Zerubbabel is his nephew, son 
of his brother Shealtiel (Hag, Ezr, Neh, Mt, Lk; 
also A and Bin 1 Ch). It is more probable that 
there is an error in the text of 1 Ch than that 
Zerubbabel was merely Shealtiel’s legal son (Dt 
255), being actually Pedaiah’s son by his brother’s 
widow. It is questionable if the child of a levirate 
marriage could be called son of the levir. If he 
were entered as such in family registers, the whole 
purpose of the custom would be nullified. 4, One 
of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem at the 
instigation of Nehemiah (Neh 3” BA Φαδαιά, Luc. 
hadat). He belonged to the clan Parosh, which 
Was an important part of the post-exilic community 
(Neh 78, Ezr 8%), He is contemporary with two 


SS 


others of the same name (5 and 6), and all, pre- 
sumably, were resident in Jerusalem. Perhaps he 
is identical with the next following. 5. One of 
those who ‘stood beside’ Ezra when he read the 
Law to the people (Neh 84 Φαδαίας, in 1 Es 99 
B Φαλαδαῖος, A Φαλδαῖος, Phaldeus). His position 
seems rather one of prominence in the community 
than of association with Ezra, 6, One of a com- 
mittee of four appointed by Nehemiah, on the 
occasion of his second visit, to receive and distri- 
bute the tithes and offerings of the people (Neh 
138 B Φαλαιά, AN Luc. Padad). He was a Levite, 
and evidently chosen to represent the interests of 
his class. There is no proof that he is identical 
with 8. Neither the priest nor the scribe who 
were his colleagues appear elsewhere. 7 An 
ancestor of Sallu, who was one of the Benjamite 
inhabitants of Jerusalem after the Exile (Neh 11’, 
B Φαλαιά, A Luc. Φαδαια). He is put in the third 
generation before Sallu. In the version of the 
list contained in 1 Ch 9 Sallu’s ancestry is given 
differently, and Pedaiah’s name does not occur (v."). 
W. B. STEVENSON. 

PEDIAS (B Iledlas, Α Παιδείας, AV Pelias), 1 Es 

933. a corruption of BEDEIAH, Ezr 1055, 


PEEL, PILL.—The origin of these verbs is 
severally pellis, skin, and pilus, hair; but they 
cannot be traced directly back to these separate 
sources, because the Old Fr. words peler and 
piller, from which they come, were confused in 
spelling before the Eng. words were formed. The 
confusion was made greater when the (probably) 
separate Lat. pilare, to plunder, was adopted into 
French and English, and spelt indifferently ‘pill’ 
or ‘peel.’ Brachet says that piller, in the sense 
of ‘rob,’ ‘plunder,’ was introduced into the Fr. 
language in the 16th cent. along with many other 
military words. We find its derivative ‘pillage,’ 
however, in Fabyan, Chron. 1. 114. 

Peel is the AV spelling in Is 183 ‘a nation 
scattered and peeled,’ ‘a people scattered and 
peeled’ (win: x22, AVm ‘outspread and polished,’ 
RV ‘tall and smooth,’ RVm ‘dragged away and 
peeled’). Here ‘peel’ is probably taken in the 
sense proper to ‘pill,’ 1.6. pull off the hair, for 
that is the primary meaning of the Heb. word. 
But the reference is to the Ethiopians, and as the 
Heb. verb comes usually to mean to polish (by 
stripping off superfluous hair), RV and most modern 
exegetes take the expression in the sense of 
‘polished,’ ‘bronzed,’ referring to the Ethiopians’ 
tawny skin. In Ezk 29 ‘Every head was made 
bald, and every shoulder was peeled’ (nyinp 93°79), 
the meaning is more primary, ‘laid bare’ by the 
chafing of a burden (Amer. RV ‘ worn’). 

Pill is the spelling in Gn 3051. % (of the rods in 
which Jacob ‘pilled white strakes’), where the 
meaning is clearly to pull off the skin. KV spells 
‘peeled.’ Pill occurs also in To 1118 ‘When his 
eyes began to smart, he rubbed them; and the 
whiteness pilled away from the corners of his eyes’ 
(ἐλεπίσθη, RV ‘scaled’), and 1 Mac 1m. for AV 
text ‘ pulled off’ (ἐλέπισε, RV ‘secaled’). 

Shaks, uses ‘peel’ in the sense of stripping off 
the bark (‘ pill’ of Gn 3057: 8), as Aler. of Ven. I. 1. 
85, ‘The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands’; 
and in the sense of plucking off the hair, 1 Henry VJ. 
I. iii. 30, ‘ Peel’d priest.’ He uses ‘pill’ only in the 
sense of rob: Timon, IV. 1. 18-- 

‘Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PEEP.—To peep in Is 8" 10" (A35x9, Pilp. ptep. 
of sas; LAX κενολογεῖν, ἀντειπεῖν) is not to chirp 
(as RV), but to cheep, 2.6, it expresses not the 
cheerful contented note of little birds, but the 
feeble ery of nestlings. It is an imitative word, 
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and is used also of a mouse’s cry, as Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, 357, ‘ Hee brag - such peace in the 
East (saith Vopiscus) that a rebellious Mouse was 
not heard to peepe.’ In Sir 21 ‘ peep’ is used in 
its mod. sense, ‘A fool will peep in at the door into 
the house’ (παρακύπτει: cf. Jn 20°, 1 P 112. So Jer 
6! Cov. ‘A plage and a greate misery pepeth out 
from the North.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PEKAH (nps, LXX Φάκεε, Assyr. Pakahu) was 
the son of Remaliah. The name in full form was 
probably sans, the same as that of his predecessor. 
Following the current OT significations of the 
verb πρϑ, the name would signify either (a) 
‘Jehovah hath beheld [/2¢. opened his eyes upon] 
(me)’: see 2 Kk 4% 1916. Jer 9919, Zec 124, Job 148, and 
cf. ΠΝ ma and Assyr. proper name Béilimurani, 
‘Bel hath beheld me’; or (δ) far more probably 
‘Jehovah hath opened (my eyes)’; cf. Gn 21%, 
2K 617-20. The omission of the Divine name as 
subject is illustrated in the case of Ahaz 
(=Ahaziah), Nathan (=Nethaniah, El-Nathan), 
which stands for 7a aw jn3 ; cf. Marduk-apla-iddin(a) 
and other Assyrian parallels which further ex- 
emplify the omission of the object in the ab- 
breviated form of the proper name. See the illus- 
trations which have been collected in Schrader, 
COT ii. p. 326, by the present writer. 

Pekah, son of Remaliah, was of obscure parent- 
age, to which Isaiah refers with a touch of satire 
(74). The story of his brief but important reign 
is told in the short extract 2K 158, Twenty 
years are ascribed to him, but chronological con- 
siderations based on the data of the Assyrian 
annalistic inscriptions, and the Canon of Rulers, 
can assign him a reign of only about three years 
(736-733). Comp. Schrader, COT il. p. 321 ff., and 
art. CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT in vol. 1. p. 401 f. 

Pekah was captain of Pekahiah’s Gileadite body- 
guard, and held the important confidential post of 
Shalish * near the king’s person. This gave him 
unusual opportunities, when with fifty chosen men 
he compassed the destruction of king Pekahiah. 
We are left in entire ignorance as to the circum- 
stances which led to this violent act (2 Καὶ 15*), and 
the text is, moreover, far from certain.f Al] that 
we definitely know is that it took place at Samaria, 
probably in the stronghold of the royal palace.} 

It is possible, however, in the light of subsequent 
as well as preceding events, to frame an adequate 
theory for the motives of state policy which under- 
lay Pekah’s conspiracy. 

The history of Israel and Judah from the days 
of the disruption downwards was τ deter- 
mined by the lines of foreign policy. While Syria 
was the most formidable foe, and Egypt remained 
quiescent, the problems of this policy were not 
complex. Resistance or unwilling submission to 
Syria was the keynote of Israel’s foreign policy 
in the reigns of Baasha, Omri, and Ahab. But 
in the reign of the last-mentioned monarch the 
formidable power of Aram (Syria) was dwarfed 
by the rising might of Assyria awakening from its 
. ie of centuries (see art. AHAB). In the reign 
of the Assyrian king hamman-nirari In. the power 
of Syria was broken, never more to recover its 
former vitality. From this time forth the chief 
nienace to the security of all the Palestinian states 
was the advancing (though occasionally quiescent) 
power of Assyria. Now, just as Napoleon 1. in 


* See art. ‘Chariot’ in this Dict. and in Eneyel. Bibl., and 
also ‘ Army.’ 

+ Cf. Stade, Gesch. i. p. 588, n. 1. 

t We have no alternative but to follow the MT at this point ; 
LXX ἐναντίον οἴκου ig an obvious corruption of the text εἰς ἄντρον 
οἴκου. Of, the closely parallel 1 K 1618, Klostermann in place of 
"31 3IWN8 AN would read 7732 ΠΝ YT Ny, evidently based 


on the LXX ἀπὸ τῶν τετραποσίων and O17] °133 of the Heb. — 


text in the latter part of the verse. 
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his career of conquest (like the kings of France 
who preceded him) profited by a disunited Germany 
and a disunited Italy, so the successive monarchs 
who reigned in Nineveh reaped an abundant 
harvest from the divided and too often mutually 
hostile policies of the Palestinian states. Only 
for a brief period near the close of his career did 
Ahab pursue the only intelligent ono of 5611. 
preservation against the peril (which was then some- 
what distant from Israel), viz. alliance with Syria 
against the Assyrian foe. This sound course of 
action was abandoned at the close of Ahab’s life, 
as the result of a humiliating defeat at the hands 
of gat ig ; and the fatal and short-sighted policy 
of seliish isolation, and even of compliance by 
means of tribute to the Assyrian power, was pur- 
sued in succession by Jehu, in all probability by 
Jeroboam II., and also, as we know definitely from 
both Assyrian and Hebrew records, by Menahem. 
Pekah and his contemporary Rezin,* king of 
Syria, had the intelligence to perceive that it was 
only through a common policy pursued by the 
allied Palestinian states that the formidable power 
of Tiglath-pileser Ill. could be checked. Accord- 
ingly we may regard it as probable that the 
insurrection against the son of Menahem was sus- 
tained by the deep discontent aroused by his con- 
tinuance of his father’s policy of subservience and 
tributary vassalage to Assyria. Whether this 
insurrection was fomented by an Egyptian party, 
as Kittel} supposes, we consider very doubtful. 
For Egypt at that time (viz. the close of the 23rd 
and the brief 24th dynasty) was hardly in a position 
to give any practical support to the patriotic op- 
ponents of Assyria.{ Six years later, during the 
strong rule of the Ethiopian Sabaco (Shabaka), 
Egypt rose intoa position of much greater strength, 
and endeavoured to control the course of Western 
Asian politics. Two parties then arose in Ephraim 
as well as in Judah which favoured the claims re- 
spectively of Assyria and of Egypt. See HosHEA. 
Jotham was the monarch who reigned in Judah 
at the time when the alliance was concluded 
between Pekah king of Ephraim and Rezin of 
Damascus against Assyria. We read nothing of 
overtures made to Jotham to join this confederacy. 
It is not improbable, however, that they were 
made. Jotham, as we may certainly suppose, 
declined to join the alliance, deeming the policy 
of neutrality to be safest. Accordingly the armies 
of Damascus and Samaria were united against, 
Judah in order to coerce the latter into compli- 
ance. In the midst of the campaign Jotham died, 
and was succeeded by the youthful Ahaz. By this 
time, if not before, Philistia had joined the coali- 
tion. Pekah, during the reign of Ahaz, assumed 
the offensive, and moved with his army against the 
capital of Judah itself. Meanwhile his ally, Rezin, 
Was carrying on operations in the east and south- 
cast of Judah, in the trans-Jordaniec country. 
Elath, the port in the Red Sea, a valuable outlet 
for the commerce which passed into and from the 
Red Sea, was wrested from Ahaz by the successful 
arms of Rezin (2 K 16%). See art. ELATH. 
Jerusalem was now closely invested by the 
beleaguering force of the Ephraimites. 2Ch 28*! 
containing a beautiful episode in which the prophet 
Oded plays a conspicuous part, but containing also 
characteristic exaggerations of numerical detail, 
must be placed in a secondary rank of historic 
record. The graphic scene described in Is 7 need 
not detain us, as it properly belongs to the reign of 
Ahaz (see AHAZ). Tt was proposed by the hostile 
*LXX Ῥαασσών and Assyr. Rasunnw clearly indicate that 
]\s9 is the true and original form of the name (signifying ‘ good 
pleasure,’ ‘ grace,’ or ‘ favour’). 


t Geseh. der Hebréer, ii. 286 (Eng. tr. ii. 888]. 
{ Comp. Meyer, Geseh. alten Aigyptens, p. 343; AlcCurdy, 
' EEPM i, 387. 
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coalition to place ἃ son of Tab-él on the throne of 
Judah, The parallelism with ben Remaliah would 
lead us to suppose (1) that Rezin (or perhaps his 
brother) is meant, and (2) that Tab-el was an 
obscure personage. Winckler (Altiest. Unters. 
pp. 73-76) considers that T&ab-él (=T4b-Ramman) 
reigned in Damascus 6. 773-740. The Judean king 
in his extremity paid no heed to Isaiah’s inspirit- 
ing counsels ‘not to fear nor let his heart be soft 
because of the two stumps of smoking firebrands, 
Rezgin and the son of Remaliah,’ but despatched 
envoys to Tiglath-pileser tendering abject sub- 
mission, and conveying a rich tribute in money. 
The Assyrian monarch soon turned his conquering 
legions towards the Palestinian states (B.C. 734). 
His heavy hand was first felt by Damascus. Rezin 
was overpowered, and lost his life. Tor Israel the 
results were overwhelming and disastrous. The 
kingdom was shorn of its northern and trans- 
Jordanic(?) provinces. Isaiah,with that marvellous 
literary power of description, 


* With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse,’ 


portrays for us in graphie and lurid touches thie 
onward march of those marshalled hosts οἵ 
Tiglath-pileser’s army ofinvasion. ‘Behold, hastily, 
swiftly he cometh. There is none that is weary 
or stumbleth. Hestumbleth not nor sleepeth. The 
girdle of his loins is never loosed, nor the thong of 
his sandals rent—wlhiose arrows are sharp, and all 
his bows bent ; whose horses’ hoofs are accounted 
as flint, and his wheels like the whirlwind. His roar 
is like that of the lioness; he roareth like the young 
lions, moaning and catching the prey and carrying 
it off safe, and there is none to rescue. And at that 
time there is moaning over it like the moaning of 
the sea; and if one looketh to the earth, behold, 
oppressive darkness !’ (Is 5*°-*¢),* 

In the annals of Tiglath-pileser we read the fol- 
lowing brief details from a seriously mutilated in- 
scription:+|—‘ The town Gilfead]. . . Abel [Maacha] 
which are above the land Beth Omri (Samaria) 
... the broad, I smote in its entire extent into 
the territory of Assyria, and placed my officers as 
viceroys over them. Hanno of Gaza, who had 
taken to flight in fear of my weapons, fled into the 
land of Egypt. Gazal captured ; its possessions, 
its gods I carried away captive... The land 
Beth Omri (Samaria), the whole of its inhabitants, 
together with their booty, I carried off to Assyria. 
Pekah their king, I slew. Hoshea (Ausi) I ap- 
pointed as ruler over them.’ 

So perished ‘like a chip on the water’s surface’ 
(Hos 10’) another ill-fated king of Ephraim. The 
Deuteronomic redactor paints him in the dark and 
nionotonous hues of the long line of Jeroboam ben 
Nebat’s successors. This may be interpreted to 
mean that he was tolerant of the religious condi- 
tions which prevailed during the middle of the 
8th cent. The numerous high places or baéméth, 
where Jehovah was worshipped, fostered modes of 
cultus which closely approximated to those of the 
Canaanite baalim. The oracles of the prophet 
Hosea, which clearly belong to the Ephraimite 
kingdom, vividly depict the disorders that pre- 

* This was probably written by the prophet as a reminiscence 
of what he had actually experienced by personal observation or 
learned from eye-witnesses of the events of B.c. 734. The date 
of the oracle is probably B.c. 726. See article Hosuea, and foot- 
note t, p. 426 in vol. ii. 

+ Schrader, KIB ii. p. 30. 

t The towns Iyyon, Abel-beth-Maacah, Kadesh, and Janoah 
(2 K 1529, cf. 1 K 1520 911) appear to have all belonged to Galilee 
and Naphtali. Janoah is evidently a different place from that 
of the same name in Jos 106, Kittel identifies it with Jenoam 
(Jenu'amu of the Egyptian records; see Miller, Asien u, 
Huropa, Ὁ. 394), an Israelite frontier town towards Tyre. 
Benzinger would delete Gilead from the text (perhaps ditto- 
graphy). III Rawl. 10. 2, lines 17 foll. . . . ti(mahazu) Ga-al 
» ὦ. [AJ-bi-il is all we have to guide us. 
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vailed during the reign of Pekah. Chapters 4 and 
also 6 and 7 present a lurid picture of the social 
evils of the time. Gilead, we are told, ‘is a city 
of them that work iniquity, it is tracked with 
blood-stains. As robber bands lie in wait for a 
nian, so the company of priests murder on the way 
to Shechem’ (6%: 19). In ch, 4 the prophet rebukes 
the lying and stealing, the murder and bloodshed ; 
while among all classes of society the grossest 
forms of sensuality and superstition prevailed 
(νν. 15: 18); see article HOSEA. 

Winckler (Gesch. Isr. pp. 92-95) would place the 
latter part of the prophetic activity of Amos as 
late as the reign of Pelkah on account of the re- 
ferences to the dismemberment of Israel in 3”. 
Moreover, LXX read Ἴων in place of awe in νϑ, 
Perhaps, however, it is not necessary to bring his 
oracles down to a later date than B.C. 738. 

OWEN C. WHITENOUSE. 

PEKAHIAH (πὴ ‘ J" has opened’; B Φακεσίας, A 
Paxelas, Luc. Paxerd).—King of Israel for two years, 
son and successor of Menahem (2 K 15?*-*5), Twwo 
dates fixed by Assyrian records determine with 
unusual closeness the years of his reign. The 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser [11. show that Mena- 
hem was alive in 738, and that Pekahiah’s sue- 
cessor, Pekah, was dethroned in 734-733. It follows 
in all probability that the years 737 and 736 include 
the whole or the greater part of Pekahiah’s reign. 
The synchronism of 2K 15% is improbable. It is 
unlikely that Azariah of Judah was living in 737, 
since Ahaz was king in 734 and the reign of 
Jotham comes between.—The internal condition 
of Israel in this reign has all its features in common 
with Hosea’s general picture of the period (sce 
HoskA). Nor can there be any doubt what the 
eritical question of foreign policy was,—whethe1 
the attitude to Assyria should be one of sub- 
mission, or one of resistalce in co-operation with 
other Syrian states. The absence of Tiglath- 
pileser in the north allowed time for negotiation 
and debate. Pekahiah’s assassination by his mili- 
tary adjutant or attendant may have been planned 
in consequence of his opposition to war with Assyria. 
Possibly Rezin-of Damascus was cognizant of the 
plan, and sanctioned it as a means of bringing Israel 
and Dainascusinto line. The text relating the event 
is now corrupt (2 K 1595), The usurper seems to have 
employed a force of Gileadites, which was probably 
sufhcient to secure Samaria and so accomplish the 
revolution. It is not clear whether ‘ Argob’ and 
‘Arieh’ were defenders or assailants of the king. 
The name Argob suggests that the words were 
originally some statement about the Gileadites (cf. 
Stade, Geschichic, i. 588), 


The Lucianic recension of the LXX assigns 10 years to Pekah- 
iah’s reign. It has been observed that 2 K 171 implies the 
same duration. From the 2nd year of Azariah to the 12th 
of Ahaz is 30 years according to the Hebrew chronology, and 
this demands 10 years of Pekahiah’s to be added to the 20 of 
Pekah. Klostermann (Biicher Sam. u. Hon.) accepts 10 years 
as the proper figure. But this cannot be harmonized with the 
data of the Assyrian inscriptions. It originated in a system 
which endeavoured to equalize the sum of the reigns of the 
Israelite kings with the sum of the reigns of the Judwan 
kings (Benzinger, ndriye, p. xxf.). See preceding article. 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

PEKOD (11p5; Ezk 23% DB Φακοόκ, A καὶ Povd; 
Jer 50 [Gr. 27] B ἐκδίκησον, connecting with 
verb 775).—The name of an important tribe and of 
the place it occupied in Lower Babylonia. The 
passage in Jer 50*! is called by Orelli (Com. on Jer. 
ad loc.) a symbolical name (cf. Rh Vne‘ visitation’) 
of Chaldzean-Babylonia. But we find in the Assyr. 
inscriptions, notably those of Sargon, a thrift; 
people dwelling near the mouth of the Uknu rive-, 
called Pukiédu (cf. Sargon’s Annals, lines 233, 285, 
269, ete.). Tiele (Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. 222, ὉΔῚ) 
regards them as an Aram. people. They were δῦ 
times allies of the Elamites, and gave the Assyriaa 
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kings great trouble in ruling Lower Babylonia 
(cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 240; Schrader, COT ii. 
pp. 117, 120; Winckler, Gesch. Bab. u. Assyr. 223, 
2383; Maspero, Passing of Empires, 119, 191, 230, 
256, 306, 416; and art. KoA). IrA M. PRICE. 


PELAIAH.—41. (m5; B @apd, A Φαλαιά) a son of 
Elioenai, a descendant of David, 1 Ch 3%, 2. (mx3) 
a Levite who helped Ezra to expound the law to 
the people, Neh δ: (LXX om.). His name or that 
of his family occurs also in the list of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10” (B om., A ened). 


PELALIAH (7553; AN%* Φαλαλιά, Luc. Φαλλα- 
Alas). —A priest in the time of Nehemiah, Neh 11”. 


The Syr. has La \@ i.e. Pelaiah; the other ver- 
sions support the MT. 


PELATIAH (ποὺ and 39b5).—4. (Φαλτίας) one of 
the princes of the people, mentioned by Ezekiel as 
seen by him in vision standing at the east gate of 
the Lorn’s house, Ezk 111, He died, as the pro- 
pee delivered his message, v.¥%, It is difficult to 

ecide whether Pelatiah’s death is to be understood 
as actual or merely symbolical, and what relation, 
if actual, it bears to the form in which Ezekiel’s 
vision is narrated (see Davidson or Bertholet, ad 
loc.). 2 (B ader7l, A Φαλλετιά) a grandson of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 333, 3. (B Φαλαεττιά, A Φαλεττιά) 
one of the 500 Simeonites who smote the Amalekites 
of Mt. Seir, 1 Ch 4, 4, (Φαλτιά) one of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10”. 


PELEG (155).—One of the two sons of Eber, the 
other being JOKTAN (wh. see), Gn 1058 1116 (Φάλεκ) 
ΞΕ] Ch 115 (B om., A Φάλεκ) > (B Φάλεχ, A Φάλεκ), 
οἵ, Lk 3% (φάλεκ, whence AV Phalec). In Gn 10% 
a characteristic etymology is given for the name by 
J, ‘ Peleg, for in his days the earth was divided 
(niphlegah).’ ‘The earth’ here should probably be 
taken to mean ‘the population of the earth,’ as in 
111 (so Dillmann), ent ie ‘dividing ’ to refer to the 
narrative in 111-8 of the confusion of tongues and 
the dispersion of men ‘over the face οἱ all the 
earth.’ In all probability the remark is due, not 
to the original J, but to a redactor of the same 
school (Rs, so Budde and Kuenen). The name 
Peleg has been sought by some (e.g. Knobel) in 
Phalga, a place at the junction of the Chaboras 
with the Euphrates, by Lagarde (Orientalza, ii. 50) 
in αἰ-} αἰ on the road between Basra and Yemfma, 
and by Sprenger (Geog. Arab. 233, 294) in el-Falaj 
in Yemima. The common noun peleg in Heb. 
means ‘a watercourse,’ and Peleg might appropri- 
ately enough be the designation of a people dwell- 
ing in a land furrowed by watercourses, whether in 
Babylonia or N. Arabia. J. A. SELBIE. 


PELET (nbs).—1. A son of Jahdai, 1 Ch 2” (B 
Φάλεκ, i.e. Peleg, A Φάλετ). 2 A Benjamite chief 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12? (B ᾿Ιωφάλητ, 
A Φάλλητ). 


PELETH (nbs).—1. A Reubenite, the father of 
On, Nu 161], JE (Φαλέθ). The MT is certainly 
corrupt; we should probably read Pallu instead 
of Peleth. See art. KORAH, p. 12°. 2. A Jerah- 
meelite, 1 Ch 258 (B Θάλεθ, A Φάλεθ). 


PELETHITES.—See CHERETHITES. 


PELICAN.—The word πῆρ s@ath is usually 
derived from the root xip £6’=‘to vomit,’ corre- 
sponding with the Arab. ζῶα. The £@’ath is ‘ the 
vomiter.’ It was interdicted as food (Lv 118, 
Dit 14”). It inhabited the wilderness (Ps 1098 
"272 =‘ uninhabited place’) It is one of the 


(RY). 


creatures that were to be found in the ruins of 
Edom (Is 34%) and Nineveh (Zeph 24). Unfortu- 
nately the LXX gives us no help, but on the contrary 
confuses us by translating it at Lv 118 πελεκάν, 
Dt 14” καταράκτης (AV and RV in both ‘ pelican’), 
Ts 34) ὄρνεα, Zeph 24 χαμαιλέων (AV both ‘ cormor- 
ant,’ AVm and RV ‘ pelican’), Ps 102° πελεκάν (AV 
and RV ‘ pelican’). The weight of scholarship is 
in favour of ‘pelican,’ which suits the idea of an 
unclean bird, and is a bird of uninhabited places 
(wilderness). As to its being in ruins, it could 
well inhabit the marshes near the site of Nineveh. 
As regards Edom, where there is little water, this 
bird typifies desolation, and the absence of man 
(see BITTERN). 

The pelican belongs to the order Steganopodes, 
family Pelicanide, to which the cormorant also 
belongs. Two species are found in Palestine and 
Syria — Pelecanus onicrotalus, L., the roseate or 
white pelican; and P. crispus, Brush, the Dal- 
matian pelican. Doth have white plumage, the 
former with a roseate tinge. The legs of the 
former are greenish-black, the pouch yellow, and 
irides crimson; of the latter the legs and pouch 
are flesh colour, and irides greyish-white. They 
are 5-6 feet long from the tip of the bill to the 
endof the tail. The bill is from 16-18 inches long. 
Under the lower mandible is a pouch which will 
hold several gallons. In this pouch it stores food 
for itself and its young. Pelicans are abundant in 
the swamps of the Jordan Valley and the Orontes, 
and seen frequently in other regions of Palestine 
and Syria. Their breeding-places are in the 
remotest parts of the swamps. The attitude of 
the pelican when at rest is singularly listless and 
melancholy. It leans its head against its breast 
and stands motionless until hunger compels it to 
activity. It then flies 30-40 feet above the sur- 
face of the water, turns its head with one eye 
downwards, and, when it sees a fish sufficiently 
near the surface, swoops down upon it, and rarely 
fails to seize it. It immediately stores it awa 
in its pouch, and proceeds to fish for more until 
its receptacle isfull. It often fishes as far as twenty 
miles out at sea. It then not infrequently retires 
inland to a lonely spot, and sits in the melancholy 
attitude above described until it has digested its 
enormous meal. This is the Psalmist’s sad ‘ pelican 
of the wilderness.” The pelican is called y the 
Arabs ’abu gerdb=‘the father of a pouch,’ and 
hausal=‘a pouch,’ and in Egypt bega. 

G. E. Post. 

PELISHTIM.—RVm of Gn 104%=PHILISTINES 
(which see). 


PELONITE, THE (να; in 1 Ch1l27 B ὁ Φελωνεί, 
A ὁ Φαλλωνί; in v.8 Β ὁ Φεδωνεί, A ὁ Φελλωνΐ ; in 
1 Ch 27 Β Α ὁ ἐκ addovs).—T wo of David’s heroes 
are thus described (1 Ch 1157. 88) viz. Helez and 
Ahijah. In 28 23% the former is called ‘the Paltite,’ 
and, though the LXX A in that passage agrees 
with the reading of the Chronicler, it is probable 
that the MT has preserved the better text. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that, in the case of 
the second hero, the reading of 1 Ch 11° (nx 
95) is clearly a mutilation of the fuller text 
preserved in 2 Καὶ 23% (-ro37 Sains 15 oyds ‘ Eliam 
the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite’). We must 
therefore read ‘ Helez the Paltite’ in 1 Ch 1151 27”: 
the addition ‘ of the children of Ephraim’ (or ΞΡ 
2710) not improbably conceals the gentilic name. 

J. F. STENNING. 

PEN.—See WRITING. 


PENCIL occurs only once in the Bible, Is 44% 
The first four clauses of this verse, which 
describes the making of an idol, read in MT wy 
WIND? DANA niysper wy? Τα WI IR 7B; OXY; the 
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LXX has ἐκλεξάμενος τέκτων ξύλον ἔστησεν αὐτὸ ἐν 
μέτρῳ, καὶ ἐν κόλλῃ ἐρύθμισεν αὐτό, which, as Cheyne 
points out, nape a Treading nya wiam py won ἽΠ2" 
wn’ ayspp21; RV ‘The carpenter stretcheth out a 
line (AV ‘his rule’), he marketh it out with a 
pencil (AV ‘line’), he shapeth (AV ‘fitteth’) it 
with planes, and he marketh it out with the com- 
passes’ (AV ‘compass’). In the first clause RV 
‘line,’ ze. measuring line, is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred to AV ‘rule’ as the tr. of 1p (ef. 2 K 21", Is 
9817 541 Jer 31°, Zec 15, and see art. LINE). The 
meaning of the word wv in the second clause is 
quite uncertain. Itis a am, Aey., and quite possibly 
a corrupt reading. Cheyne (SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ p. 
137) thinks the final Ἢ is doubtful, and he suggests 
(comparing the Aram. root »%»=dineavit) that we 
should read δὴν (with the meaning ‘ stylus’), 
although he notes that this word in Lv 1928 means 
a cutting in the flesh. Gratz boldly reads » 7. 
P. Haupt, in an editorial note in SBOT, ad Joc., 
thinks that Annes ‘ with the compass’ (he prefers 
the sing.) should be read after v72, and taken as 
an explanatory gloss of the latter. If sered= 
‘compass,’ he suggests a connexion with the Assyr. 
sirdu, ‘yoke.’ The Babylonian use of compasses 
is described by him in a note in ‘ Ezekiel’ (SBOT), 
p- 100. Other explanations come nearer the RV 
‘ pencil,’ e.g. ‘red chalk’ (Kimchi, Vitr. ; οἵ. RVm 
‘red ochre’), Retssstift (Siegfried-Stade, Dillmann- 
Kittel, and V. Ryssel [in Kautzsch’s 4 77), Rothel 
(Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch, i. 246). 
J. A, SELBIE. 

PENDANT occurs twice in the Bible, but both 
times RV only. The*<first instance is Jg 8%, 
where the word (Heb. nin'ui, LAX B στραγγαλίδες, 
AV ‘collars’) is used of one of the ornaments worn 
by the Midianites who were conquered and spoiled 
by Gideon; the other is Is 3" (Heb. ninu3, LXX 
κάθεμα, AV ‘ chains’) in a list of articles of female 
attire. In both passages the reference appears to 
be to ear-drops (so Cheyne, ‘Isaiah,’ in PB), the 
Heb. nétiphoth being, perhaps, equivalent to Arab. 
natafat, a small clear pear] resembling a drop of 
water, or a bead of gold or silver of a spherical or 
elongated form, fastened to the lobe of the ear. 
See Moore, Judges, ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


PENIEL (5x35 only in Gn 32%, LXX Eldos θεοῦ), 
elsewhere PENUEL (5y335). — This name appears 
on three occasions only, in connexion respectively 
with Jacob, Gideon, and Jeroboam. ‘The word 
means ‘face of God,’ and is traced in Gn 32” to 
the fact that Jacob had there seen God ‘face to 
face.’ Perhaps ἃ different derivation is alluded to 
in 33 (Wellh. JDTh, xxi. 435). It has been sug- 
gested (see Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, p. 392) that 
the name may have been originally given to some 
Exciocting rock in whose contour a face was seen. 

emay compareStrabo’s (xvi. 2. 15f.) Θεοῦ πρόσωπον. 
The place was east of the Jordan, and somewhere on 
the line of the Jabbok. It was a city whose chief 
feature was a strong tower or castle (Jg 8%"), 
which at a much later period was rebuilt by Jero- 
boam (1 K 12”), These facts show that Penuel 
had considerable strategic importance. It was a 
great tribe from the eastern desert that invaded 
Palestine and were driven back to their homes by 
Gideon (Jg¢6ff.). These invaders always entered the 
lowlands, that is, the plain of Esdraelon, and there 
was a main read from the Jordan Valley eastward 
by which they cameandreturned. On thisroad the 
castle of Penuel was designed to be a protection. 
Succoth, now Yell Deir ‘Alla, was on this road, and 
Penuel was in the hills not far beyond it. - Such 
desert people never go over mountains when there 
is a good valley route open to them. 

In the valley of the Jabbok, 4 miles from Suc- 
coth, two sharp hills, called Tulul edh-Dhahab, 


and covered with ancient ruins, rise to a height of 
250 ft. ‘Whether approached from the west or 
the east, or looked down upon from the mountains 
above them, they form very striking objects... . 
On one side of the eastern hill a strong wall of 
massive stones runs from the summit to the foot. 
... Lhe platform of the ‘‘tower” or castle was 
supported by a wall, the remains of which are 15 
or 20 ft. high, which extends to a distance of over 
100 ft. These substantial structures, considering 
the size of the stones smyployets must have been 
built at great expense. he stones are unhewn 
blocks, and appear to date from a remote period’ 
(Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, pp. 390-392). That 
these desert invaders did not climb over mountains, 
that they followed a yelley route, that the easy 
and main route to the East was through the 
valley of the Jabbok, and that at a certain point 
on this road these ruin-crowned hills exist at no 
great distance from Succoth,—all this seems to indi- 
cate them as the most probable site for Penuel. 
S. MERRILL, 

PENINNAH (aj15 ‘ pearl’ or ‘red coral’; Φεννάνα ; 
Phenenna).—The second wife of Elkanah, the 
father of Samuel. Despite the fact that Peninnah 
had borne him children, while Hannah, her rival 
or fellow-wife, was childless, the latter was the 
more favoured by Elkanah ; and this was doubtless 
the cause of the ill-will displayed by Peninnah 
towards her (1 8 1+), J. Ἐς STENNING. 


PENKNIFE (Ἴδα sya ‘the knife of the scribe’; 
LXX τὸ ξυρὸν τοῦ γραμματέως [Symm. substitutes 
σμίλη for fupév]),—Mentioned only in Jer 36", where 
king Jehoiakim cut up Baruch’s roll of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies. Orientals use a reed pen in writing 
(calamus, Arab. kdéldm), and always carry a knife 
for the purpose of mending it. Penknives are 
made in Damascus and in many of the villages of 
Lebanon ; they are without spring backs, and are 
like miniature razors. W. CARSLAW. 


PENNY.—See MONEY, p. 428°. 


PENSION.—Only 1 Es 456 ‘He commanded to 
give all that kept the city pensions and wages’ 
(κλήρους, AVm ‘portions of land,’ RV ‘lands’). 
This is one of the ‘archaisms’ which Scrivener 
(Par. Bible, p. Ixv) blames the AV translators of 
the Apocr. for retaining. It is first found in the 
Geneva version, and is used in the orig. sense of 
‘payment’ (Lat. pensio). This wider sense of the 
word is seen in Robinseti’s translation of Jfore’s 
Utopia (Lumby’s ed. i. p. 50, Lupton’s ed. p. 83), 
‘An other cummeth in wyth his v. egges, and 
advyseth . .. to bringe to theyr parte certeyne 
peers of hys courte for greate pensions’ (Lat. certa 
pensione). J. HASTINGS, 


PENTATEUCH.—See HEXATEUCH. 


PENTECOST. — This term, adopted from the 
Gr., means ‘ fiftieth ? (4% πεντηκοστή, scil. ἡμέρα), and 
was applied by Greek-speaking Jews, as ΟΠ 3p 
ni’ was the ‘habbine, to the second of the three 
chief Heb. festivals, because it fell (Lv 989-21) on 
the fiftieth day after the offering of the barley-sheaf 
during the feast of unleavened bread (To 2}, 2 Mae 
127; Jos. Ant. IL. x. 6, XII. vili. 4, XIV. xiii. 4, 
XVII. X. 2, BJ τι. 11]. 1, VI. v. 3; Philo, de Septen. 
§ 21, see also de Decal. § 30; in NT Ae 9: 20%, 
1 Co 168). In OT it is called ‘the feast of harvest, 
the first-fruits of thy labours’ (Ex 231° wypzn an 
PHYO paz, LACK ἑορτὴν θερισμοῦ πρωτογενημάτων τῶν 
ἔργων σου); ‘the feast of weeks, of the first-fruits of 
wheat harvest’ (Ex 34% men V¥p “Da Nysy 35, LXX 
ἑορτὴν ἑβδομάδων ; so also Dt 1619, 2 Ch 815), and ‘the 
day of the first-fruits’ (Nu 2826 ovmaag ay, LXX τῇ 
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ἡμέρᾳ τῶν véwy); while the later Jews also denom- 
inated it myy, Aram. xmyy, (Jos. Ant. Ul. x. 6 
(Gr. ἀσαρθά) ; Mishna, Arach. il. 3, Chag. ii. 4, Rosh 
hash. 1. 2; Targ. on Nu 2856), a term meaning 
‘solemn assembly’ (2 K 10%, Is 10°, Jer 9? etc.), 
but applied in OT to the closing day of the feasts 
of unleavened bread and tabernacles (Lv 9385. Nu 
29, Dt 168, 2 Ch 79, Neh 818; RVm ‘closing 
festival,’ not as AVm ‘restraint’), and hence 
applied also to Pentecost as the closing festival of 
the harvest season. Jos. inaccurately says (Ant. 
Til. x. 6) that nwyy signisics (σημαίνει) Pentecost. 

In the Heb. legislation, the titles ‘feast of har- 
vest’ and ‘day of jirst-fruits’ indicate that this 
festival was fundamentally an agricultural one, 
expressing gratitude to God for the returns from 
the labours of the field. It celebrated specifically 
the wheat harvest (Ex 347"), the last of the cereals 
to ripen in Palestine. It marked, therefore, 
the closing of the grain harvest, as the feast of 
tabernacles (or ingathering) celebrated especially 
the return from oliveyards and vineyards as well as 
the close of the husbandman’s labours as a whole 
(Dt 16%). This of itself implies that the feast fell 
in the late spring or early summer ; and, since the 
Israelites became agricultural only after entering 
Canaan, it could not have been pre-Mosaic, but was 
established with a view to the settlement in the 
promised land (Ex 34! [JE], Lv 23! [Ἡ] ete.). On 
the other hand, the title ‘feast of weeks’ already 
given it in Ex 34° [JE], as well as the general 
description of the time of its observance in Dt 16° 
(‘Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee: from 
the time thou beginnest to put the sickle to the 
standing corn shalt thou begin to number seven 
weeks,’ RV), find their definite explanation in Lv 
23°. Krom the latter we learn (1) that the 
beginning of the harvest season was celebrated 
during the feast of unleavened bread by the cere- 
mony of waving before the Lord ‘a sheaf (apy) of 
the first-fruits (myx) of harvest,’* together with 
the waving of a he-lamb and the rendering of 
appointed meal- and drink-offerings ; and that none 
of the new crop could be eaten until this had been 
done. Since the barley ripened first, the sheaf 
was understood to be of that graiu (Philo, de 
Septen. §20; Jos. Ant. 111. x. 5), though it is not 
specified in OT. The ‘feast of weeks’ came on 
the fiftieth day after the barley-sheaf was waved 
(vv.}5. 18, 7.¢. the day after the completion of seven 
weeks). Hence we read (Jer 5533) of ‘ the appointed 
weeks of harvest’; and Philo (de Septen. §21) says 
that the sheaf-waving προέορτός ἐστιν ἑτέρας ἑορτῆς 
μείζονος. 

(2) We learn also from Lv 23 that the barley-sheaf 
was waved on ‘the morrow after the Sabbath’ 
(vv. 43-16 naw nin) The meaning of this phrase, 
on which tle computation of Pentecost depends, 
has been much disputed. The Jews of Christ’s time 
understood it to designate Nisan 16th, without re- 
gard to the day of the week; ‘the Sabbath’ being 
interpreted as the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread (Nisan 15th) on the basis of ν. [see Jos. 
Ant. τπ. x. 53; LXX at Lv 23" (τῇ ἐπαύριον τῆς 
πρώτης) ; Targums (Ν3 xp apap); Mishna, Chag. 
11. 4, Menach. x. 1-3]. There was dissent, however, 
from this interpretation even at that time. The 
‘ Baithusians’ (Sadducees) are said to have held 
that ‘the morrow after the Sabbath’ meant the 
day following the weekly Sabbath which occurred 
during the feast of unleavened bread (see Lightfoot, 
Hor, Heb, on Lk 61; Adler, ‘Phar. ἃ. Sad. u. ihre 

*In the second temple, barley was cut the previous evening 
to the amount of an ephah (10 omers), brought to the temple, 
thrashed, parched, and ground. Then one omer, mixed with 
oil and frankincense, was ‘ waved’ and a handful burned on the 


altar (Jos. ἀπέ, πὶ. x. 53 Mishna, Menach. x, 4; Edersheim, 
The Temple, etc. p. 224). Kurtz (Sacer. Worship of OT, p. 374) 


thinks the sheaf itself should have been waved according to Ly, | 


differirende Ausleg. ἃ. navn nminz,’ in Monatschr. ἢ, 
Gescth. u. Wissensch. εἰ. Judenth. 1878, p. 522 ff., 
568 ff., 1879, p. 29 ff. ; Montet, Hssai sur les orig. 
des partis Sad. οὐ Phar. 1883), and the Karaites 
of the 8th cent. A.D. followed the same view (see 
Trigland, Diatribe de secta Kar. 1703, ch. 4). There 
are also traces in antiquity of the view that the 
phrase in question designated the last, not the 
first, day of the paschal festival (see Dillmann 
in Schenkel’s Bid.-Lex. under ‘ Pfingsten’). Some 
modern scholars likewise contend that the tradi- 
tional interpretation was wrong, chiefly because nzv 
elsewhere means the weekly Sabbath, and because, 
it is said, ninaw yar (Lv 23%) can only mean weeks 
which ended with Sabbaths. Hence George (Die 
alter. Jud. Feste, 1835) understood the ‘Sabbath’ 
in question to be the weekly Sabbath which fell 
immediately before harvest, holding the harvest 
festivals to have had originally no connexion with 
the Passover. Hitzig (Ostern τι. Pfingsten, 1837, 
Ost. u. Pf. im zweit. Dekalog, 1838) went so far as 
to maintain that inthe Heb. Calendar Nisan 14 and 
21 were always Sabbaths, so that the year must 
always have begun (Nisan 1) with a Sunday ; and 
that ‘the morrow after the Sabbath’ was the day 
following the weekly Sabbath of the feast of un- 
leavened bread, and therefore always fell on Sun- 
day, Nisan 22. With him agreed Knobel (Com. on 
Lev.) and Kurtz (Sacr. Worship of OT, Eng. tr. 
p. 356), except that they identified the ‘Sabbath’ 
in guestion with Nisan 14, and the day of the 
sheaf-waving with Nisan 15. Against this unsup- 
ported conception of the calendar, however, is the 
well-known custom of beginning each month by 
the new moon, as well as the fact that in such a 
calendar there would be an incomplete week at the 
end of the year, which would conflict with the 
sanctity of the seventh day. Hitzig’s theory, more- 
over, would place the sheaf-waving after the feast 
of uuleavened bread had ended. Hence more 
writers have followed the Sadducean interpretation, 
although this also might, when Nis. 15 fell on Sun- 
day, throw the ceremony of sheaf-waving outside 
the feast of unleavened bread (Saalschtitz, Das Mos. 
Reché?, 1853, p. 418; First, Heb. κι. Chald. Waorterb. 
1863, under nav; Wellhausen, Jahrb. f. deutsch. 
Theol. xxii. ; Proleg. p. 86; von Orelli in Herzog’s 
RE*, art. ‘Pfingstfest’). The traditional inter- 
pretation, however, may be successfully defended. 
There is no sufficient proof that the connexion of the 
sheaf-waving with the feast of unleavened bread 
was not original, nor can Lv 23% be separated 
from the surrounding legislation, since otherwise 
no directions concerning the feast. of weeks would 
be giveninitatall. If, however, the two were thus 
connected, the sheaf-waving may most naturally 
be supposed to have occurred during, not after, the 
feast. This is also made probable by Jos 5%, 
where it is stated that, after having kept the Pass- 
over on the 14th day of the month in Gilgal, ‘they 
did eat of the produce (RVm, not ‘old corn’ as AV 
and RV; 139 means simply produce) of the land 
on the morrow after the passover, unleavened cakes 
and parched corn in the self-same day.’ The latter 
clause shows that the feast of unleavened bread was 
not over, and ‘the morrow after the passover,’ while 
it may mean (as in Nu 33°) Nis. 15, may also mean 
Nis. 16, since the paschal meal was celebrated on Nis 
15, inthe evening following the 14th when the lamb 
was slain; but at any rate the phraseology shows 
that the sheaf-waving, without which the new corn 
could not be eaten, was regulated by the date of 
the Passover itself, not by any weekly Sabbath. 


Finally, the application of nzv to the first day of 


unleavened bread may be justified by the language 
used (v.32) of the day of atonement (‘In the ninth 
day of themonth. . . shall ye keep your sabbath’), 
and by the application of the term to the sabbatical 
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year (Lv 9532. 4 6 9694 48)... while the use of ninzy' in 
the general sense of weeks may be justified by the 
analogy of the Aramaic and Syriac, the interpreta- 
tion of the LXX (τῶν ἑβδομάδων), and the use of 
σάββατον and σάββατα in NT, e.g. Mt 28', Lk 18:3 
[see Bahr, Symé. 11.619; Dillm. in Schenkel’s £76.- 
Lex. (in his Com. also Dillm. regards this view 
as exegetically defensible); Schiirer, AJP I. ii. 
37; W. H. Green, Hcb. Feasts, ch. vii.J. It is at 
any rate certain that the Jews celebrated the sheaf- 
waving on Nis. 16, and Pentecost on the fiftieth 
day after (usually Sivan 6), without regard in 
either ease to the day of the weck. MNeland 
(Antig. Sacr. Vet. Heb. part iv. ch. iv.) states, 
indeed, that they took care that Pentecost should 
not fall on the third, fifth, or seventh day of the 
week; but this was probably only a later Rabbinical 
rule (see Ideler, andé. d. Chrono. i. p. 537 ff.). 

The feast of weeks or Pentecost, therefore, as it 
appearsin the Pent., was a joyful acknowledgment 
of the completion of the harvest in the land which 
God had given Israel. The whole harvest season was 
in a sense sacred time. Hence Pentecost lasted but 
one day. By its prelude, the sheaf-waving, it was 
dependent on Passover, commemorative of Israel’s 
redemption ; and by the interval of seven weeks 
between it and Nis. 16, it was brought into the 
sabbatical system in accordance with which the 
Heb. feasts were arranged. 

Those modern writers who maintain the post- 
exilic origin of the Levitical code, consider Pente- 
cost, like the other agricultural feasts, to have 
been originally a nature-festival, which in the 
development of the Heb. cultus was taken up into 
an artificial ecclesiastical system. Wellhausen 
(Proleg. Eng. tr. ch. iii.) points out that in the 
early prophetical narrative of JE (Ex 2916 34") the 
dates of the harvest festivals are vaguely de- 
scribed; that first in Dt (e.g. 12°14 14#-26 108. 16) 
is Pentecost, as well as the other feasts, connected 
with a central sanctuary, and the freewill offer- 
ings tend to appear as liturgical obligations, 
though there is still no mention of a single com- 
munal offering ; but that in the Levitical code (Lv 
23, Nu 28, the former including, however, elements 
from older sources ; see also Driver, LOT® p. 56; 
Dillmann, Comment.) the otferings have become 
mere dues, the communal oilecring through the 
priests outranks the freewill offerings of the 
people, and the festival has been brought into an 
arbitrary system of dates and relations quite 
different from its primitive freedom. 

The ceremonies for the celebration of Pentecost 
are described in Lv 29 15:1. ΟἹ it no servile work 
could be done. Two loaves of bread, made from 
two-tenths of an ephah (RV) of fine nour from the 
new wheat (Ex 34") harvest, were to be baked with 
leaven and presented by the priest before the 
LORD as a wave-olfering. ‘Ye shall bring (the 
loaves) out of your habitations ’(amnagies, LAX ἀπὸ 
τῆς κατοικίας ὑμῶν) does not mean that each house- 
hold was to present two loaves (as Vulg. and 
Luther read, ‘out of al? your dwellings’; so 
Calvin, Osiander, George, ef al.), but that the 
loaves were to be taken from the ordinary bread 
made from wheat of the land for household pur- 
poses. Hence also they were to be leavened,* and 
therefore could not come upon the altar (ix 237%, 
Ly 2"), but were merely waved before the LorpD 
and consumed by the priests. With them two 
lambs were to be also waved as peace-ollerings, 
significant of the fellowship between J” and his 
people; while at the same time a burnt-offering 
was to be made, consisting of seven yearling 


* Edersheim (The Temple, etc. Ὁ. 230) thinks the leaven repre- 
sented the sense of sin which mingled with the thanksgiving. 
The common explanation is that the loaves were intended to 
represent the ordinary food of the people, and this explanation 
appears suflicient. 


lambs without blemish, one young bullock, and 
two rams, with the appropriate meal- and drink. 
offerings, and also a he-goat asa sin-oflering—these 
latter expressing the need of redemption, which 
properly mingled with the people’s thanksgiving. 

In Nu 28°41 a slightly different set of offerings 
is directed for ‘the day of first-fruits,’ as Pentecost 
is there called, to be made in addition to the daily 
sacrifices. Many consider this list also to refer to 
the offering accompanying the loaves, and either 
pass over the diflerences as unimportant or explain 
them as due to corruption of the text or to diverse 
and unharmonized sources. The later Jews, how- 
ever, revarded the two lists as supplementary,— 
that in Nu referring to the sacrifices for Pentecost 
considered as ἃ special feast-day ; that in Lv to the 
sacrifices directly connected with the loaves; so 
that on Pentecost three series of sacrifices were 
made: (1) the daily burnt-oilerings; (2) the 
special offerings for a feast-day ; (3) the waving of 
the loaves and lambs, and the sacrifices connected 
therewith. This usage appears from Jos. Ané. 
111. x. 6, where the offerings of both lists are 
added together (except that he specities wo rams, 
which is probably an error for three); also from 
the Mishna (see Afenach. iv. 2, 5). Neither is 
there any reasonable objection to thus combining 
the lists, since Nu 28. 29 contain directions for 
sacrifices on special days without describing other 
ceremonies which fell on those days. Finally, 
besides these communal offerings, Pentecost was 
eelebrated by the freewill offerings of individuals 
both to the sanctuary and to the poor (Dt 16", 
Lv 937"), 

These ceremonies emphasized the relation of 
Pentecost, as the close of harvest, to the sheaf- 
waving at its beginning. There a single sheaf of 
barley, here two prepared loaves of wheat-bread ; 
there one lamb, here two, together with accont- 
panying burnt- and sin-offerings. That, there- 
fore, was the prelude of this. ‘The two included 
the harvest period of seven weels,* and expressed 
in climacteric form the increased gratitude of the 
people. No voluntary offerings of first-fruits could 
be made before Pentecost (see Ex 9919), Of course 
the harvest was not always finished in all the land 
by Pentecost; but the seven weeks covered the 
normal period, and brought the festival into the 
sabbatical system. 

In the second temple these ceremonies were 
fully observed. Multitudes attended the feast 
(Jos. Ané. xvit. x. 2, BS uu. tii. 13 Ac 95). In 
anticipation of it, a portion of the best wheat, 
previously selected, was cut, thrashed, brought to 
the temple, ground, and passed through twelve 
sieves to ensure its fineness, On the day before 
Pentecost [unless it were a Sabbath, in which case 
on the second day before] two omers of the flour 
were baked into loaves. ‘The size of the latter is 
described in the Mishna as 4 handbreadths wide, 
7 long, and 4 fingers high. Soon after midnight 
the temple gates were opened that offerings for 
the day night be examined by the priests. At 
sunrise occurred the regular daily sacrifice, and 
soon afterwards the festal offerings directed in 
Nu 2878-31, Amid the singing of the ‘ Hallel,’ the 
peculiar ceremonies of Pentecost began. ‘The 
two lambs were first waved alive; then, after their 
sacrifice, the breast and shoulder were laid beside 

* The phrase, ‘iv σα ββάτω δευτεροτρώτῳ, found in TR of Lk 61 
(supported by many MSS), has heen explained as meaning the 
first Sah, after the second day of the feast of unleavened bread, 
i.e. the first Sab. of the harvest period. (So, first, Scaliger, de 
Emend. Temp. vi. 577, followed by many. Sce Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb. on the passage) The word must have originated in 
some known custoin; and this explanation is not improbable, 
since the Sahhaths hetween Nis. 16 and Pentecost were care- 


fully noted. The adj., however, is prohahly a Western and 
Syrian gloss intruded into Lk’s text, and is rejected by WH 


| after XBL and other weighty authorities. 
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the loaves and ‘‘waved” (generally toward the 
East) forwards and backward, and up and down’ 
(Edersheim, The Temple, p. 230). Then followed 
the other appointed sacrifices, and the freewill 
gifts; and the rest of the day was spent in festive 
gatherings, to which the poor and the stranger and 
the Levite were invited. The attendant festivities 
are said to have often continued several days. 

The Jews of the post-biblical period held Pente- 
cost to celebrate the giving of the law at Sinai, 
which was calculated to have taken place on the 
60th day after the Exodus (Ex 19"), Nosuch view 
of the day, however, is found in OT, Josephus, or 
Philo. Philo, in fact, seems to regard the feast of 
trumpets as commemorative of Sinai (de Septen. 
§ 22). It was probably after the fall of Jerus. that 
this view originated.* Thereafter it was generally 
adopted by the Rabbins, and the day is described 
in the later liturgy as ‘the day of the giving of 
the law’ (Saalschiitz, Das Mos. Recht, p. 420). 
The same view appears among the Christian 
Fathers (see J erome, Ep. ad Fabiolam ; Augustine, 
contra Faustum, xxxii. 12). Maimonides (Jore 
neb, iil. 41) expressly says, ‘ festum septimanarum 
est dies ille, quo lex data fuit’; but Abarbanel, 
while admitting the fact, denies that Pentecost 
was a celebration of it (Bahr, Symb. ii. 645). 
Modern Jews accept the tradition, and spend the 
previous night in reading the law and other ap- 
ponte Scripture. The later Jews also observed 

entecost for two days; but this custom arose in 
the Dispersion from the difficulty of determining 
exactly the Palestinian month, which was fixed by 
observation of the moon. See NEw Moon. 

In the Christian Church the importance of 
Pentecost was continued, and its significance 
emphasized, by the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day (Ac 9). The day of the week on that 
occasion is traditionally represented as Sunday. 
Its determination, however, depends on the date 
assigned to Christ’s death. It is to be assumed 
that He died on a Friday (see 6.0. Mk 15%). If, 
then, as many suppose the Fourth Gospel to 
teach, He died on Nis. 14, Nis. 16 and Pentecost 
fell on a Sunday; but if, as the Synoptists seem 
to state, He ate the passover with His disciples 
at the regular time, He was crucified on Nis, 15, 
and Nis. 16 and Pentecost fell on Saturday [see 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT]. Wieseler (Chron. d. Apost. 
ZLeitalter, p- 20) plausibly suggests that the fes- 
tival was fixed on Sunday by the later Western 
Church to correspond with Easter. 

But, whatever the day of the week may have 
been, the events of that Pentecost were of funda- 
mental importance to the Church, and as appropri- 
ate to that festival as Christ’s death had been to 
the Passover season. They indicated the Divine 
origin of Christianity on its subjective side, and 
the Church was then endowed for its future work. 
The suddenness of the manifestation indicated the 
supernaturalness of the endowment; the ‘sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind’ was the 
natural emblem of the almighty Spirit; the 
tongues ‘ parting asunder’ or ‘distributing them- 
selves’ on the disciples [not ‘cloven’ as AV] 
ee the universal gift of power to proclaim 
the gospel; the semblance of fire indicated the 
purified zeal, born of faith and love, which was 


* Dt 1617 gives a reason for observing the feast as directed, 
not a statement of what the feast celebrated. See 515, 1515, 
Vaihinger in Herzog’s RE!, art. ‘ Pfingstfest,’ appeals for this 
view also to 2 Ch 1519, and even to Jn 6395 but his arguments 
are not convincing. 

+The language of Ac 21 ἐν σῷ συναληροῦσθαι ἡμέραν τῆς 
tivtyxeer%s has been understood by some (as Olshausen and 
Baumgarten, so also Blass) to mean that the Spirit came before 
the day of Pentecost ; while Lightfoot in Hor. Heb. (Ezercit. 
on Ac 2) interprets it of the day after Pentecost. The vast 
peer of critics interpret it of Pentecost itself. See Meyer's 

om. 


to characterize the proclamation ; while the poly- 
glot (2) utterances of the believers were a sign of 
the world-wide destination of the truth which filled 
their lips with praise [see TONGUES, GIFT OF]. 
The occurrence of these events on Pentecost was 
also significant. The gift of the Spirit was the 
first-fruit of the spiritual harvest (cf. Ro 8% 1116 
Ja 118) procured through the work of Christ; and 
the dependence of Pentecost on Passover harmonized 
with the dependence of the Spirit’s work on the 
objective sacrifice of the Redeemer. The euchar- 
istic character of Pentecost harmonized also with 
the joy of the disciples over their spiritual blessings ; 
while, providentially, the presence of multitudes 
at the feast made it a fit opportunity for the first 
public proclamation of the now completed gospel. 

Among the early Jewish Christians observance 
of the Heb. feasts continued, doubtless with fresh 
significance derived from the new revelation. So 
it is noteworthy that St. Paul earnestly desired 
to present the gifts of the Gentile Churches to the 
saints in Judza at Pentecost (Ac 2018, There is 
no evidence, however, that the Gentile Churches 
of the apostolic age observed this feast; but at 
the close of the 2nd cent. it appears as one of 
the established festal periods of the Church. The 
name Pentecost was at first applied to the whole 
time between Easter and the festival of the Holy 
Ghost (Greg. Naz. Orat. 44 de Pent.). This larger 
meaning of the word is abundantly shown by 
Tert. de Idololatria, 14, de Baptisme, 19; Orig. 
c. Cels. viil. 22; Apost. Const. v. 20, etc. The 
eriod was one of joyfulness. As on the Lord’s 
lay, no fasting or kneeling in prayer were 
allowed (Tert. de. Cor. 3). Afterwards the term 
was limited to the 50th day after Easter (Apost. 
Const. lib. viii. cap. 33; Counc. Eliberis, Canon 48) ; 
and, at a still later period, the following days, or 
in some places the week, were included in the 
festival. The Pentecost season was especially 
used for baptisms. From the white robes worn 
by the candidates, the English term ‘ Whitsunday’ 
is supposed to have arisen (see Riddle, Manual 
of Chr. Ant. p. 681, and esp. Skeat, Liym. Dict.?, 
for various explanations of the origin of the 
word). 


LiITERATURE.—Drusius, Note Majores in Lv 2315-21 (in Crit. 
Sacr.); Lightfoot, Works (1825), 111. 186 ff., viii. 40ff., 369 ff. ; 
Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. c. Xx. oe Appar. Crit. lib. iii. c. δ᾽ 
Reland, Antig. Sacr. Vet. Heb. part iv. c. iv.; Iken, de 
duobus panibus Pent. ; Spencer, de leg. Heb. τ. ix. 2, 111. viii. 
23 Meyer, de temp. et fest. Heb.; Michaelis, Com. on Laws 
of Jfoses (Eng. tr.), article 197; Bahr, Symboltk d. 2708, Cultus, 
li. 613ff., 645 ἢ. : Otho, Dex. Rab. under ‘Festa’; Ideler, 
Handb. der Chronol. i. 519 ff.; George, Die dlter. Jud. este, - 
p. 258 ff.; Hitzig, Ostern u. Pjingsten (1837), Ost. u. Pf. vm 
zweiten Dekal. (1838); Hupfeld, de Fest. Heb, ii.; Keil, Bib. 
Arch, (Eng. tr.) § 83; Wieseler, Chron. Synops. ἃ. vier Hvv. p. 
347 ff., and Chron. ἃ. Apost. Zeitalt. P. 16ff.; Wellhausen, 
Proleg. (Eng. tr.) ch. iil. ; Edersheim, The Temple, ch. xiii. $ 
Green, I'he Heb. Feasts, Lect. vii. ; articles in Herzog’s RE, and 
Winer’s Bib. Realwodrterb. under ‘ Pfingstfest’ and ‘ Pfingsten.’ 
For the early Christian observance of Pentecost see Bingham, 
Christ. Antigq. XX. vi. § vi; Augusti, Denkwiirdigheiten aus 
ἃ. Christ. Archéol. ii. 343 ff., and Handb. d. Christ. Archdol. i. 
p. 554 ff.; Guericke, Lehrb. ἃ. Christ.-Kirch. Arch. p. 190 ff. 5 
Riddle, Blanual of Christ, Antiqg. p. 679ff.; Cave, Prim. 
Christianity, ch. vii. G. T. PURVES. 


PENUEL.—See PENIEL. 


PEOPLE is the AV rendering of a great variety 
of Heb. and Gr. terms, the most important of 
which are ‘a, pin? or DYDN?, ny, δῆμος, ἔθνος, λαός, ὄχλος. 
The distinctive meanings of these are discussed 
under GENTILES. While in many instances no doubt 
can exist as to the reference of the word people, 
there are cases where the Eng. reader cannot but 
feel uncertain whether he is to understand by it 
the people of Israel or people in the sense of Gen- 
tile nations. This ambiguity is avoided by RV, 

' which, for the latter sense, freely employs the 


PEOR 
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lur. peoples, which in AV occurs only in Rev 
1011 1745, The effect of this change in clearing 
up the meaning is very evident in such passages 
ὌΝ 674, Is 554 60? ete. See Preface to RV of 

Special notice is required of the phrase ‘people 
of the land’ (yqxsn-oy), which occurs frequently in 
the OT, especially in Jeremiah (118 8419. 37? 44% 
525 25), Ezekiel (727 1219 29° 33? 393 463-%), and 
2 Kings (111+ 18 19. 20 155 1615 2124 9980. 85 9.414 O53. 19) 
with the parallel passages in 2 Chronicles (2319. 290. 2! 
2671 33% 36/). In most of these instances it means 
the general body of the people, as distinguished 
from the king and the aristocracy. The fuller 
phrase ppsoy nbz is used in 2K 24! for ‘the 
poorest sort of the people of the land’ (cf. 2 K 251, 

er 407 523518), In Gn 237-38 (P), Nu 14° (JE), 
‘am-h@drez is employed with reference to non- 
Israelites. The title ‘ammé ha@arez (or ‘ammé 
h@’ drdzéth) has a technical sense in the book of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, being used of that half-heathen 
half-Jewish population of Palestine with whom 
less scrupulous Jews intermarried and maintained 
friendly relations, but with whom the party repre- 
sented by Ezra and Nehemiah refused all but the 
most unavoidable intercourse (Ezr 91:2 10 ἢ. Neh 
107-82), The phrase ‘am-ha@drez was used by the 
Rabbins not only collectively but in an individual 
sense (they spoke of an ‘am-A@arez) for the class 
distinct from the strict observers of the law (cf. 
Jn 7” ‘this multitude [ὁ ὄχλος οὗτος which knoweth 
not the law are accursed’). See, further, art. 
PHARISEES, p. 804; Schiirer, GJV®? ii. 400 [HJP 
IL. li. 22f.] ; Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch ? (Index, 
s. ‘Am haarez’), J. A. SELBIE. 


PEOR (siy5n; Φογώρ ; Phogor, and [Jos 22!"] Beel- 
hegor, ete.).—1. Nu 23% only, a mountain in 
Toab, the last point to which Balak took Balaam, 

after he had sacrificed at Bamoth-baal and in the 
field of Zophim, at the top of Pisgah. Peor is 
described as looking down upon Jeshimon (RVm; 
RY text ‘the desert’). The Onomasticon describes 
the mountain as opposite Jericho, and as having 
upon it a town, Danaba (DINHABAH, wh. see), 7 
miles from Heshbon. -Peor is not certainly identi- 
fied. PEFS¢ (1882, p. 87) suggests the peak above 
‘Ain Minyeh overlooking the Dead Sea. Buhl (GAP 
116) places Beth-peor at the mouth of the Wady 
Hesban, and is inclined to identify Peor with e- 
Musakkar, between Wady‘Ajin Misa and Wady 
Hesban. For further details see BETH-PEOR. 

2. A town in Judah, added by the LXX, Φαγώρ, 

after Jos 15°"; for site see BETH-PEOR. 

3. A divine name, Nu 2538 3116. Jos 

BAAL-PEOR. 
4, The LXX reading, Φόγωρ, for Pau, Gn 36°, or 
Pai, 1 Ch 1%; see Pat. W. H. BENNETT. 


227; see 


PERAA (ἡ Περαία, ILepatos, ἸΤεραΐτης) is the name 
given by Josephus to the district which is spoken 
of in Rabbinical literature as ‘the land beyond 
Jordan.’ (In like manner the NT, which never 
mentions Persea by name, uses the phrase πέραν 
τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου, Mt 418 191, Mk 38, Jn 128 326 Gl 17 1940 
181), He says (BJ Ii. 111. 3) that it stretches from 
Macheerus in the south to Pella in the north, while 
its breadth is from Philadelphia (‘Ammdé€n) to the 
Jordan. In another place (BJ Iv. vii. 3, 6) he 
makes Gadara the capital of Persea; and Schiirer 
(HJP τι. 1. 113, note) infers that in the former case 
the name is used in a political sense, é.¢. with ex- 
clusion of the towns of the Decapolis. In a geo- 
graphical sense it must have reached farther north, 
at any rate to the bank of the Yarmzuk, while its 
southern boundary was probably the Arnon. It 
thus covered the districts of Jebel ‘Ajlin and 
el-Belka. 


It may be roughly described as a high | 


tableland, torn in many parts by deep water- 
courses, mighty and picturesque ravines, breaking 
down towards the ‘Arabah, or, as it is now called, 
el-Ghér. Along the western edge the heights sink 
abruptly into the Jordan Valley ; eastward they 
fall away more gently into the desert. The great 
gorge of the Yarmuk in the north and that of the 
Arnon in the south form natural boundaries. 

Josephus observes that, while larger in extent 
than Galilee, it is inferior in fertility, and less 
adapted for the growth of the finer fruits. The 
Perwan soil, however, is rich, and has always 
yielded good returns to the husbandman. Much 
land now used for pasture is well capable of culti- 
vation ; and an excellent supply of water is pro- 
vided by its streams and perennial springs. Great 
reaches of these healthy uplands are covered with 
a forest of oak. The olive flourishes in many of 
the valleys, while the vine trails over the fruitful 
slopes. Towards the eastern border the country 
is treeless, and parts are barren and stony (Guy le 
Strange in Schumacher’s Across the Jordan, 292 tf.), 
but the fellahin of the Arabs find space to grow 
tolerable crops. Yakit (A.D. 1225) observes that 
the region is noted for its wheat crops (Guy le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 35). ‘The raisins 
most highly prized in the country come from the 
district capital es-Salt. Mulkaddasi (A.D. 985) says 
that next to Ba‘albek it is the coldest place in Syria 
(op. cit. 15). See arts. GAD, GILEAD, REUBEN. 

In the earlier days of the Maccabees, Pera 
was inhabited chiefly by Gentiles, among whom 
was a ‘dispersion’ of Jews. Accordingly Judas, 
after he had discomfited the heathen, conveyed all 
the Israelites for safety into Judea (1 Mac 5%). 
The policy of Judaizing the province was not 
introduced before the time of Hyrcanus; probably 
by one of his successors (Schiirer, HJP 1. 1. 192). 
It shared in the reduction of taxes ordered by 
Jonathan (Ané. XIrt. 11. 3). Alexander Jannzus 
waged war with varying fortune throughout his 
reign, and before his death had the whole country, 
from Merom to the Dead Sea, under his sway 
(Schiirer, 1.6. pp. 297, 306). At Herod’s request it 
was given as a tetrarchy to his brother Pheroras, 
who in the end fled hither, to die, it was thought, 
by poison (Ant. XV. x. 3, BJ I. xxiv. 5, xxx. 3, 4). 
It was the scene of some of Herod’s building 
enterprise (Ant. XV. viii. 5). On Herod’s death, 
Antipas was appointed tetrarch of Galilee and 
Persea (Ant, XVII. viii. 1). When Augustus con- 
firmed Herod Antipas in the tetrarchy, Gadara 
was cut off and added to Syria (BJ τι. vi. 3). On 
the site of the ancient Beth-haram (Jos 1957) the 
tetrarch built a city and called it Julias in honour 
of the emperor’s wife (And. XVIII. li. 1, BJ π΄, 
ix. 1), which Nero afterwards gave to Ἰωὰ Pee 
with 14 villages about it (ἀπέ. XX. vill. 4). It is 
now represented by Tell er-Lameh (Εἰ GHL* 488, 
note). Persea was the scene of Simon’s rising, 
so swiftly suppressed by Gratus (πὲ. XVII. x. 6, 
BJ τι. iv. 2). Felix was appointed by Claudius 
procurator of Galilee, Samaria, and Persea (BJ 11. 
xii. 8). After the defeat of Cestius, Manasseh 
was set over Persea (BJ u. xx. 4). The whole 
region was finally subdued to the Romans b 
Placidus, acting under Vespasian (BJ IV. vu. 
3-6). When the Moslems conquered the country, 
the district, with its capital ‘Ammén, was attached 
to the province of Damascus (Yakfbi, a.p. 874- 
890). Later it was included in the kingdom of 
Kerak [Dimashki (A.D. 1300); Guy le Strange, 
Pal. under the Moslems, 34, 41). 

In the beginning of our era the population was 
prevailingly Jewish. Pera sent a multitude of 
Jews to Jerusalem in the rising against Sabinus 
(BJ τι. iii. 1). When Gadara fell they were mostly 
Jews who perished (BJ Iv. vil. 3, 6). They were 
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strong cnongh to venture on armed strife with the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia (‘Ammén) over the 
boundaries of a certain village (An¢. XX. i. 1), and 
were reduced to order only by the iron hand of 
Fadus. The Mishna constantly refers to Perwa— 
‘the land beyond Jordan’—as a province of the 
land of Israel, along with Judza and Galilee. 
Treating of the disposal of the scventh year’s 
fruits it is said, ‘The land of Isracl is divided into 
three parts: Judea, the land beyond Jordan, and 
Galilee’ (Shebwth ix. 2). With regard to the 
marriage law, it is in the same case with the 
other two (Kethubim xiii. 10); so also with regard 
to possessions (Baba bathra 111. 2). Perea lay 
between two Gentile provinces on the east, as did 
Samaria between the two Jewish provinces on the 
west of the Jordan. The fords below Beisdn and 
opposite Jericho afforded communication with 
Galilee and Judea respectively. Persea thus 
formed a link connecting the Jewish provinces, 
so that the pilgrim from any part might go to 
Jerusalem and return without setting foot on 
Gentile soil; and, what was at least of equal im- 
portance, he could avoid peril of hurt and indignity, 
which the Samaritans loved to inflict on those 
passing through Samaria (Lk 9°; Jos. Ant. XX. 
vi. 1, Fata 52). 

Jesus seems to have been baptized on the Pereean 
side of Jordan (Jn 10%). Farrar thinks He passed 
that way after the Samaritans refused to receive 
Him (Lk 9533), From the Feast of the Dedication 
He escaped to Perma (Jn 10%), whence He was 
summoned by the sisters at Bethany (Jn 115). 
The visit, with incidents and teaching, described 
in Mt 19, Mk 101-31, Lk 181°, is commonly re- 
ferred to the period succeeding His retirement to 
Ephraim (Jn 115) ; and from Perea He made His 
last journey to Jerusalem. 

Niger, ‘a man of great valour in the war with 
the Romans,’ who belonged to this district, is 
called ‘the Peraan’ (Ilepatrns, BJ I. xx. 4, IV. 
vi. 1) One of the most awful incidents in the 
siege of Jerusalem perpetuates the name of Mary, 
a woman of Pera, from the village of Bethezob 
(BJ VI. 111. 4). In the nation’s crowning calamity, 
when the Romans destroyed Jerusalem, and the 
temple sank in flaming ruins, Josephus names 
Perea for the last time, as if in sympatliy ‘ echo- 
ing back’ from afar the dolorous tumult and 
uproar (LJ VI. v. 1). 


LiTERATURE.—Besides the authorities cited above, see Merrill, 
East of the Jordan ; Oliphant, The Land of Gilead; Baedeker, 
Pal. and Syria, 176-193; Thomson, Land and Book, iii. 547- 
677; Buhl, GAP 120; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 18. 

W. EwInc. 

PERAZIM (o'y78-70, ὄρος ἀσεβῶν).---Μύ, Perazim of 
Is 2851 (‘the LorD shall rise up as in mount Pera- 
zim’) is probably to be identified with BAAL- 
PERAZIM, the scene of one of David’s victories over 
the Philistines, 28 5%=1Ch 14". It lay apparently 
N.E. of Adullam, on the ridge above ‘Ain Fdris 
(see PE FSt, Oct. 1899, p. 347). C. R. CONDER. 


PERDITION.—One of the renderings of ἀπώλεια 
in NT (AV and RY), but not found at all in OT, in 
either version. It occurs eight times both in AV 
and in RV, but the latter has substituted ‘ perdition’ 
for ‘destruction’ at Ph 3 (‘whose end is perdition ἢ), 
and ‘destruction’ for ‘perdition’ at 2 P 81 (‘destruc- 
tion of ungodly men’), apparently because in the 
former passage the ‘final perdition’ (cf. τέλος) of 
the sont is the prominent sense, and in the latter 
the OT Messianic destruction of the present bodily 
mode of existence. It would seem as if the Re- 
visers took this view of the eschatology of 2 P 
generally, for they have translated ἀπώλεια by 
‘destruction’ in all the five passages containing 
it, even in 91:3 and 815, Τὸ is difheult, however, 


to see why, if this distinction between destruction 
and perdition is to held (cf. Gwynn’s note in 
Somers Commentary on Ph 3°), the Revisers did 
not carry it out more consistently. At Ro 9” 
(κατηρτισμένα els ἀπώλειαν) ‘destruction’ has no 
doubt been allowed to remain as more suitable to 
the figure of the potter and the clay ; but why is 
it left at Mt 7 ‘broad is the way that leadeth eds 
τὴν ἀπώλειαν" ὃ The more technical and complete 
sense of ἀπώλεια as perdition (Ph 3%, Mt 10%) in 
comparison with the more general sense of ὄλεθρος 
as destruction (cf. 1 Co 55), comes out at 1 Ti 6°, 
where ἀπώλεια serves as a definitive climax—‘ hurt- 
ful lusts, such as drown men in destruction and 
perdition.’ 

The question whether the word ἀπώλεια, with its 
correlates, (a) involves annihilation, (Ὁ) admits of 
unending existence and punishment, or (c) gives 
room for restoration, has already been dealt with 
in the article on ESCHATOLOGY (see vol. 1. esp. pp. 
738-740, 752f., and 756). It is a question which 
(as it seems to us) can never be absolutcly decided 
by the phraseology. An objection to the uncon- 
ditional acceptance of (a) lies in the Jewish views 
of Sheol and Gehenna, and in such a moral use of 
ἀπόλλυμι and its correlates as in the phrase (Lk 19"), 
‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost (τὸ daroAwdés),’—a moral nse which 
can be illustrated from the Greek prose of Polybius 
and Plutarch, and from the exegesis of Philo.* (ὁ) 
is rendered uncertain, notonly by @ priors considera- 
tions as to the character of God, but by the proved 
relativity in the sense of αἰών and αἰώνιος, It is 
impossible to dogmatize in the direction of (c) in 
face of the manifest efforts of our Lord and the 
writers of the NT to depict a finality of destiny 
for those who reject the truth. But when these 
can be said finally to reject it we are not distinctly 
informed. Without doubt, it is to men in the 
present state of existence that the gospel makes 
its urgent appeal. But nowhere in the NT are 
unbelievers warned that after the cessation of the 
present mode of existence all chance is gone. Of 
two things only can we speak with any confidence: 
freewill will never be forced ; repentance will never 
be spurned. J. MASSIE, 


PERESH (15, B om., A dpes).—A ‘son’ of 
Machir, 1 Ch 716. See MANASSEH, p. 232°. 


PEREZ (p35 ‘rupture,’ or ‘breach’; cf. Perez- 
uzzah, Baal-perazim, etc.).—In AV of OT this 
name is, except in 1 Ch 275, Neh 11* δ, spelt Pharez, 
a, modification of the LXX Φάρες and Vulg. Phares. 
This last form is found in AV of Mt 1", Lk 38%, 
and is retained by RV in 1 Es 5°. 

Perez was one of the twin sons of Judah by 
Tamar his daughter-in-law, and received his name 
from the manner of his birth, Gn 38”. Nothing 
else is known of his personal history. In the 
genealogies he takes precedence of his twin brother 
Zerah, and to him the leading families of the tribe 
of Judah traced their descent. According to Gn 
462, Nu 26% 21, there were four Judahite clans, 
two of which, Hezron and Hamul, represented 
Perez; the others were descended from Shelah 
and Zerah respectively. 

Ewald (Π7 1. 365) has an ingenious theory, that 
as in Levi, so in Judah there were twelve families, 
and that the clan of Perez preponderated in the 
latter tribe, as that of Kohath did in the former, 
the Kohathite families being equal to tle Ger- 
shonite and Merarite combined. In_ support 
of this he appeals to 1 Ch 2 and 41.233, which 
he thinks represent two different genealogies of 


*See an article by the present writer in the Hzpositor, 
2nd series, vol. ii. p. 64, ‘A Contribution to the History of 
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Judah. In 1 Ch 2 six sons are assigned to Hezron, 
equalling in number Shelah and the five sons of 
Zerah. Ewald here, however, ignores Hamul, the 
addition of whom increases the preponderance of 
the Perez families, Indeed 1 Ch 2 deals almost 
exclusively with them. But the account in 1 Ch 
41-23 is quite different. Here there is explicit men- 
tion of six ‘sons’ of Judah: (1) Perez (=Hamul 
acc. to Enw.), (2) Hezron (elsewhere son of Perez), 
(3) Carmi (grandson of Zerah, Jos 71, and his repre- 
sentative here, acc. to Ew.), (4) Hur, (5) Shobal 
(=Shobab, eh. 218), (6) Shelali. Hur and Shobal 
areinel. 2 sons of Clielubai or Caleb, son of Hezron. 
In order to make up the required number of 12 
families, Ewald finds in this ehapter six other 
‘sons’ of Judah. His selection, however, seems 
quite arbitrary ; eh. 4 is merely a disjointed list of 
names of persons and places, the mutual relation- 
ships of which are scarcely defined. Ewald is on 
surer ground when he says that in both ‘ gene- 
alogies’ ‘the proper family history of the tribe was 
eombined with the history of the country asa whole, 
as well as of the possessions and residences of the 
more powerful families.’ The blessing pronounced 
on Boaz by the elders of Bethlehem, Ru 4" ‘ Let 
thy house be like the house of Perez,’ indicates, 
indeed, that the deseendants of Perez were numer- 
ous, but is a natural expression in the mouths of 
members of that family. In later times, the fact 
that David and the royal line of Judah were de- 
scended from Perez through Ram, son of Hezron, 
naturally accounts for the prominence assigned to 
the jamily; the precedence of Jashobeam among 
the eaptains, 1 Ch 27°, was, however, due rather 
to his personal prowess than to his descent; and 
it is to be noted that on comparing the mutually 
complementary lists, 1 Ch 94, Neh 1156, we find 
that in the time of Nehemiah the descendants of 
Perez were not so numerous as those of Zerah. 
Perez occurs, of eourse, in the genealogy of Christ, 
Mt 1°, Lk 3%, N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 


PEREZITES (:y157, ὁ dpes),—The patronymic of 
the name PEREZ, Nu 26%. See preceding article. 


PEREZ-UZZAH.—See NACON and UzzAu. 


PERFECTION.—We exclude from present con- 
sideration the absolute perfection peculiar to God. 
Wherever the term is applied in Seripture to the 
Divine Being (Dt 32, 2S 2231, Ps 1839 197, Mt 538), 
no limitation of its meaning is possible. It is 
certainly significant that the Divine holiness itself 
is proposed as a motive and pattern to man, Lv 
11¥#, 1 P 1, 1 Jn 3%. Hence there is a close con- 
nexion between man’s conception of the Divine 
holiness and his conception of the holiness possible 
to and obligatory on himself. The latter, however, 
is our immediate subject. 

The terms used in Scripture (ody, on, τέλειος), 
being general and abstract, tell us little until 
defined by the context; and the context is the 
Divine law as understood ina particularage. Their 
connotation varies with man’s knowledge of moral 
and religious truth. The same terms are used 
throughout the OT, and indeed throughout Scrip- 
ture; but their meaning grows with the growth of 
revelation. Even within the limits of the OT the 
development is great. How much more does ‘ per- 
fect’ mean to the later prophets than to the 
patriarchs! On NT erantid the development is, of 
eourse, greater still. The perfect man in a par- 


ticular age is the man who realizes in himsclf the | 


Divine law, or the ideal (τέλος) of man as known in 
that age. Thus, in order to give a eomplete view 
of the growth of the term in meaning, it would be 
necessary to trace step by step the growth of moral 
and religious ideas in Scripture. It will be enough 
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here to indicate the cliuef stages in the develop- 
ment. 

Speaking broadly, we may say that the OT idea 
of moral perfcction is distinguished from the NT 
one in three respects. It is negative rather than 
positive, refers to outward act rather than to 
inner disposition and spirit, and may be summed 
up in righteousness rather than in love. It will be 
obvious at once that such a statement is to be 
taken with qualifications. There are beyond 
question positive elements in OT ethics, rightness 
of disposition as well as of act is required, love has 
a place beside righteousness. Still, we think, 
careful examination will show that the negative, 
the outward act, righteousness, are the prominent, 
emphatie elements in OT, as the other elements 
arein NT. The higher, spiritual aspects are just 
mentioned in OT, and then reserved for fuller 
exposition till the fulness of time. 

At the earliest stage the ‘ perfect’ man is simply 
the ‘upright’ man in contrast to the ‘ wicked’ (Job 
11.8.25 830 922, Ps 3797, Pr 2%); In Ps 5757 and else- 
where on and Ww: are used convertibly. The term 
is probably applicd to Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and 
Job in the same sense Gn 65 17! 25°7, Job 1}, 
although in Gn 17! ‘Walk Gefore me’ suggests 
higher thoughts, as also in Dt 1813 ‘ Perfect with 
the LORD thy God’ does thesame. In Gn 17! LXX 
has ἄμεμπτος. In Dt 6° and Lv 19 the two great 
commandments are definitely formulated, but they 
are nowhere expounded and worked out in detailed 
application (see Lk 10°’). In a similar way the 
forbidding of sins of desire Ex 20", the requirement 
of inner truthfulness Ps 15? 51°, ‘circumcision of 
the heart’ Dt 808 (cf. with Ro 2”), preference of 
moral to ceremonial purity Is 115, Mic 6%, J] 2%, 
Jer 3138, Ps 17/5, are germs of great developments ; 
but they remain germs in OT days. 

The growth in the meaning of perfection in the 

NT isimmense. The goal of the old economy is 
the starting-point of the new. The positive side of 
the law is everywhere foremost, Mt 71:24:24 25%, 
Jn 13!” 1415-28 1514. Ja 1275 and often. Insistence 
on inward righteousness is just as marked a feature 
of NT teaching. This isin great part the burden 
of the Sermon on the Mount, Mt 5-28; the 
beatitudes are blessings on gracious disposition. 
Outward obedience is too little, nothing but an 
inner transformation is sufficient, the roots and 
springs of man’s life must be made new, Mt 71 
15", Jn 85:8, Ro 8° 12%, 2 Co 5", Gal 5%, He 9" ete. 
Above all, love, which is righteousness raised to 
the highest power, appears everywhere as the 
central law of life, Mt 5%, Lk 1077 91 Jn 13%, Ro 
13", 1 0 18,, Ja 55,1 Jn Sd 11,.10..18 ete, “Tis 
substitution of love of God and man for righteous- 
ness involves a eomplete transformation of the 
Divine law. The two great commandments of the 
law are applied in detail to the different relations 
and duties of human life, Mt 5%, Ro 12, He 13}, 
2P 1%. Such summaries of duty as are found in 
to 12 and 13 are simply diffcrent applications of 
the two chief commandments. The distance we 
have travelled is seen in comparing the ‘ perfect’ 
of the Lord’s words in Mt 5% with the ‘ perfect’ 
of the OT. The qualifying clause ‘As your Father,’ 
the context with its command ‘Love not merely 
your neighbour but your enemies,’ and the entire 
strain of precept in the discourse, forbid the fixing 
of narrow limits. St. Paul’s teaching in Ro 12%“! 
is in the same spirit. 

The proposal of Christ Himself as the example of 
Christian life is very significant. Not merely His 
teaching, He Himself is the law, the ideal of re- 
newed man, Jn 134, Ph 25, Eph 4° 5% (*Be ye 
imitators of God’). This suggests the further 

fact that the new, the Cliristian type of character 
lis the one in which the mild virtues and graces 
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rea) Mt 5° 11%, Jn 13%, Gal 572! 62, Ph 28 45, 
ol 3%, 

The apostolic prayers and wishes for Christian 
Churches are full of instruction on this subject. 
Passages like Eph 1819 314-19) Col 194, 1 Th 5%, 
2 Co 13°, are the final expositions of the law of love, 
and show to what a height the idea of moral per- 
fection has risen.: Nothing has been or can be 
added to the type of spiritual excellence there de- 
scribed. The two remarkable words used in 1 Th 5° 
may be taken as an inspired interpretation of τέλειος, 
namely ὁλόκληρος and ὁλοτελής ; the former occurs 
again in Ja 1‘, the latter is a da. λεγόμενον. The 
former, Ellicott says, ‘serves to mark that which 
is entire in all its parts,’ the latter indicates the 
‘thoroughness and pervasive nature of holiness’ 
(see also Trench, NZ’ Synonyms, p. 71, and Light- 
foot, ad loc.). These passages explain very fully 
the meaning or contents of the moral perfection, 
which is to be the aspiration of every Christian 
for himself, as it was the aspiration of the apostles 
for the Christians of their day. The natural doubt 
respecting the possibility of attainment is antici- 
pated by St. Paul’s doxology, ‘ Unto him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think,’ Eph 3°, a passage which reminds 
us that the believer is kept absolutely dependent 
on the grace and Spirit of God for the beginning 
and perfecting of all that is good in him, Eph 2”, 
Ph 15 2", Col 2, 1 P 70, 

Another line of phraseology, taken from human 
growth, sheds much light on our subject. The 
perfect (τέλειοι) are the mature, full-grown in con- 
trast to babes and children (νήπιοι, παιδία). “ Every 
one that partaketh of milk isa babe. Solid food 
is for perfect’ (men), He 5% ‘Wherefore let us 
go on to perfection’ (τελειότης), 61. ‘Be not children 
in mind; in malice be babes, in mind be perfect’ 
(τέλειοι), 1 Co 147°, also 2° 31. All this explains 
‘unto a perfect (full-grown) man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, that we may be 
no longer children,’ Eph 4%, St. John has ‘little 
children, fathers, young men,’ 1 Jn 215, ‘The 
τέλειος 1s one who has attained his moral end, that 
for which he was intended, namely to be a man in 
Christ’ (Trench, NT Syn. p. 74). ‘In this sense 
St. Paul claimed to be τέλειος, even while almost in 
the same breath he disclaimed the being reredew- 
μένος, Ph 315° (6). The apostle’s disclaimer 
intimates that there is no state of perfectness 
which excludes the possibility of advance; the 
full-grown man is still in process of growth. St. 
James also has the idea of perfection, 14 3”. 

It is encouraging to remember that this high 
teaching of Scripture has always been kept before 
the mind of the Church. Here again St. Paul is 
our leader, ‘Forgetting the things which are be- 
hind, I press on toward the goal,’ Ph 3%, The 
question of the possibility of Christian perfection 
in the present life was raised by Augustine and 
answered in the affirmative. To doubt it, he said, 
would be to limit the power of Divine grace. But 
he doubts, or rather denies, that there have been 
perfect Christians, assigning as reasons the weak- 
ness of human nature, the danger of pride, the need 
of discipline (see quotations in Pope, Compend. of 
Theol. iui. p. 70). The medizvaland Roman Catholic 
Church holds not only the possibility but the fact 
in the ease of ‘saints,’ canonization being the 
Church’s seal on the perfect life. The use of the 
term ‘saints’ to denote a special class of Christians 
is extra-scriptural, as in Scripture the term is 
applied to all Christians, Ro 1’ and elsewhere. 
The motive of the monastic system in its long 
history and multitudinous forms has been to secure 
favourable conditions for living a perfect Christian 
life, supposed to be impossible in ordinary cireum- 
stances. ‘If thou wilt be perfect, sell all that! 


thou hast’ (Mt 1974), has been held to dictate the 
condition of such a life, as it was the voice ever 
sounding in the ears of Francis of Assisi. What- 
ever our judgment on the monastic system, the 
nobility of its original aims must be acknowledged. 
The great succession of mystics of the & Kempis 
type in every Church and age has done much to 
preserve the tradition of a deep spiritual life. The 
passages of Scripture which are their watchwords 
(Jn 154, Gal 27°, Col 314) have been shown to 
describe true experiences. John Wesley’s doctrine 
on the subject merely follows in the wake of many 
teachers and communities whose aim has been the 
promotion of the highest Christian life. It is a 
doctrine of relative perfection in a very strict 
sense. His own favourite definition of its nature 
is expressed in the terms of the two chief com- 
mandments, which he insists are an ideal intended 
to be realized in actual life. His doctrine differs 
only in name from the teaching of all who desire 
and seek the highest life of holiness. In any case 
the perfect conformity to the image of the Son, 
which is God’s eternal purpose (Ro 8”), must ever 
remain the cherished hope of every believer in 
Christ. J.S. BANKS. 


PERFORM, PERFORMANCE. — These words 
have lost the idea of finishing, completing, which 
once belonged to them. Tindale translates Lk 
14%: 29 “Which of you disposed to build a toure 
sytteth not doune before and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient |to performe it? lest 
after he hath layde the foundacion, and is not 
able to performe it, all that beholde it beginne to 
mocke him.’ And Robinson in More’s Utopia, ii. 
(Lupton’s ed. p. 170), says, ‘The lacke of the one 
is performed and fylled up with the aboundaunce 
of the other.’ This is often the meaning of ‘ per- 
form’ in AV. Thus Is 10" ‘When the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon Mount 
Zion’ (yy2*"3, lit. ‘ when he hath cut off,’ the figure 
being taken from the cutting off of the finished 
web from the loom; LXX ὅταν συντελέσῃ; Vulg 
cum impleverit; Wye. ‘shall fulfelle,’ Purvey 
‘hath fillid’; Cov. ‘As soone as I have per- 
furmed’). Lk 2°°*‘ When they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord’ is not 
merely ‘when they had done all things,’ but ‘when 
they had completed’ or (RV) ‘accomplished’ (ὡς 
ἐτέλεσαν). To ‘perform the doing’ of a thing (as in 
2Co 8") is now tautology, whence RV ‘coniplete 
the doing’ (τὸ ποιῆσαι ἐπιτελέσατε). The change in 
the meaning of ‘ perform’ is due to the supposition 
that it is made up of per and form, and to form 
is to do, to make. It has no connexion with form, 
being derived from Fr. parfournir, to furnish com- 
pletely, accomplish. Its original and proper mean- 
ing is well expressed by Maundeville (Zravels, p. 
265), ‘But whan he saughe thet he myghte not dou 
it, ne bringe it to an ende, he preyed to God of 
Nature that he wolde parforme that that he had 
begonne.’ Cf. Ps 20° 21" 57? (Pr. Bk.). 

Performance is used in AV only in the sense of 
bringing to an end, completing, viz. Lk 195 (τελεί- 
wots, RV ‘ fulfilment’), 2 Co 8" (τὸ ἐπιτελέσαι, RV 
‘the completion’). J. HASTINGS, 


PERFUME, in the sense of a fragrant material, 
is tr® of πιὸρ kétoreth, in Ex 8035, and of [np2, only 
in plur.] ἐξ βίην, in Is 57% In the verbal form to 
sprinkle scents, in Pr 7", it is 71 niéph. Frag- 
rance, a word which does not oceur in AV, has been 
introduced by RV in Ca 1513 7 in place of ‘savour’ 
or ‘smell,’ and is the rendering of 9%. The same 
word occurs in Gn 9737, Hos 14°, Ca 41° 78, . 

The use of odorous or strongly-smelling materials 
has been alluded to under OINTMENT and IN- 
CENSE, as well as under the specific names of the 


— 
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various scents. Most of these Scripture perfumes 
are pungent rather than sweetly-smelling, and 
would not please the present taste; but, as Pliny 
has said, there have been fashions in odours as 
in clothes. The raw materials are gums, resins, 
roots, barks, or leaves, and these were variously 
combined, according to the skill and fancy of the 
erfumer. These Ὁ ΠΡῚ are called ‘apothecaries’ in 

x 302-85 3722 2Ch 164, Neh 38 (o'q7m), Ec 10}, Sir 
38° 49! (LXX in both μυρεψός), and ‘confectionaries’ 
in 18 818 (nina2). RV substitutes ‘perfumers’ ex- 
cept in 2Ch, Neh, and Sir; but these texts also 
refer to perfumers, not apothecaries in the modern 
sense of the word. These perfumers constituted a 

uild among the Jews; see APOTHECARY, i. 126; 
ONFECTION, 1. 464; MEDICINE, above, p. 332. 

These odorous compounds were either for per- 
sonal or for ritual use. Those used for the former 
usually took the form of ointments (which see), 
and were (1) for the purpose of masking the odour 
of the body, which is apt to be strong and disagree- 
able in a hot country. This is especially the case 
with the feet, hence the Greeks and Romans re- 
garded it as a great luxury to have their feet 
anointed with sweet-smelling ointment. Athenzus 
quotes a number of authorities in reference to this 
practice (xii. 78). It was in accordance with this 
mode of showing honour to guests that the woman 
anointed the feet of our Lord (Lk 7938, cf. Jn 123). 
For other cases of the cosmetic use of ointments 
or perfumes see ANOINTING. The use of these was 
looked upon as an effeminate luxury by Pliny, who 
deprecates the lavish use of them in Rome (xiii. 1). 

(2) Perfumes, such as frankincense, were some- 
times chewed to give to the breath a sweet scent 
(Ca 78). For modern instances see Lane, Mod. 
Egyp. i. 238. 

(3) Ladies among the Jews sometimes carried per- 
fume boxes at their girdles (Is 3”); these were 
called w53n ‘az, and this is translated ‘tablets’ (1.6. 
lockets)in AV. ‘They were most probably metallic 
boxes containing ointment or frankincense. Such 
boxes have been found in Egypt. 

(4) Perfumes were sprinkled on garments or 
placed in boxes with clothing to give them a 

leasant odour (Ps 458, Ca 4"). This is still done 
in the East as in the West (see Lane, 720. 1. 256). 

(5) Perfume was sprinkled on couches or beds as 
in Ῥτ 717, 

(6) In the Persian harem, perfumes were the chief 
means of purification in use: six months unction 
with oil of myrrh, and six months with spices and 
the ‘ointment of the women,’ LXX σμήγμασι τῶν 
γυναικῶν (Est 215, At the present day rosewater is 
used for such purificatory washing (Burckhardt, 
Arabia, 1. 68). 

(7) Odours and spices were used at funerals, 
applied as antiseptics to the body. Asa was laid 
in a bed filled with sweet odours and divers kinds 
of spices prepared by the perfumers (2 Ch 1615); and 
Nicodemus provided about 100 lbs. of myrrh and 
aloes for the burial of our Lord. They were also 
burned at funerals; probably the burnings of 
2 Ch 16/4 2119 were made of them. At Poppza’s 
funeral Nero burned more perfumes than Arabia 
could produce within a year (Pliny, xii. 18). 

Of the ritual or ceremonial uses of perfumes, 
usually in the form of incense, mention is made in 
many places in the OT. Sometimes it was burned 
before a king when making astate procession. To 
this there is an allusion in the pillar of smoke which 
preceded the king in Ca 3%. Quintus Curtius speaks 
of a similar ceremonial in the case of Indian princes 
(viii. 38). See INCENSE in vol. ii. p. 468°. 

The period at which incense was introduced into 
the Jewish worship is unknown, but it was per- 
haps used in very early times (see, however, IN- 
CENSE, 26. p. 4675), The Egyptians used it as far 
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back as the 4th dynasty, and on almost every stcle 
of the period which covers the whole of the Israelite 
sojourn in Egypt there is specific mention of ntr 
sntr or incense. Odorous fumigations are used in 
all ceremonial religions, and the sweet smell is 
supposed to propitiate the god. Oedipus says that 
Thebes ‘reeks with incense and rings with prayers’ 
(Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 4), and Herodotus 
records that Datis, the Median, burnt 30 talents of 
frankincense on the altar at Rhenza (vi. 97). Simi- 
lar references might be multiplied for other places, 
and for cults the most dissimilar. To this idea 
Amos alludes, when speaking for the offended Deity 
he says that ‘ He will not smell’ in their solemn 
assem blies (574). RV renders it ‘ will take no de- 
light,’ which is a paraphrase, the AV being the 
literal rendering. In the NT there is no account of 
the use of perfumes in Christian worship, but the 
idea is spiritualized like the other typical observ- 
ances of the old worship: thus St. Paul calls the self- 
sacrifice of Christ ‘a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour’ (Eph 5°); and he also calls the 
gifts which the Philippians had sent to him by 
eal epee ‘an odour of a sweet smell’ (Ph 48), 
In the apocalyptic vision the four living creatures 
and the 24 elders before the throne of God are said 
to offer incense, which is the type of the prayers of 
saints, Rev 58, 

The perfumes mentioned in the Bible will be 
found under their specific names. ‘T'hey are Aloes, 
Apples (said to yield a fragrance, but scarcely a 
perfume in the strict sense), Balm, Bdellium 
(probably derived from a species of Amyrts and 
allied to myrrh, see Jos. «ἐπέ. III. 1. 6), Calamus 
(probably one of the lemon-grasses, such as Andro- 
pogon pachnodes, or schenanthus. The former 
yields the sweet-scented Turkish grass-oil of com- 
merce. It might, however, be the Acorus calamus 
or sweet-cane, but this is unlikely), Camphire 
(henna), Cassia, Cinnamon, Costus (see OINT- 
MENT), Frankincense, Galbanum, Ladanum (the 
οὖ of Gn 37” 434 translated ‘myrrh,’ but much more 
probably the odorous gum exuded by a Cistus, either 
C. Ledon or C. laurifolius, perhaps Creticus), Man- 
drakes (mentioned as fragrant, but not a perfumer’s 
material, Ca 17:3), Mastic (cxivos, the Pistacia 
lentiscus, mentioned only in the Apocr. Sus δ), 
Myrrh (yielded by Salsamodendron myrrha), 
Onycha (the τύπῳ of Ex 30%, either ladanum, as 
in the Arabic Version, or the sweet-smelling oper- 
culum of a Strombus. Its smell is alluded to in 
Sir 2415), Saffron, Spikenard, Stacte (probably 
storax, the resin of Styrax officinale), Tragacanth 
(πή3: of Gn 37% 434, the gum exuded by Astragalus 
tragacantha). 

The proper names Keturah, Basemath, and 
Euodia seem to be derived from the words for 
‘incense’ or ‘ fragrance.’ A, MACALISTER, 


PERGA (Ilépy7; the form Πέργα, which might 
have been expected, seems not to occur: ἦ in Latin 
commonly Perga, but Pliny has Perge) was one of 
the two greatest cities of Pamphylia in ancient 
times (Side being the other). Strabo describes it 
as being on the Cestrus, 60 stadia, 7 to 8 miles, 
from its mouth; and he speaks of the river 
as navigable. There is some inaccuracy in this 
statement, as Perga is fully 5 miles west from the 
Cestrus; but it is true that the nearest point on 
the river is about 60 stadia above the mouth. 
Mela more correctly says that Perga was situated 
between the rivers Cestrus and Cataractes, but 
nearer the former (which he too deseribes as navi- 
gable). The earliest known memorials of Perga 


*A coin in the British Museum Catalogue, No. 27, reade 
TIEPfA; but this may be an abbreviation of the adjective 
On No. 48 the city name is indubitably TrepL JH. 


are its coins, which begin early in the 2nd cent. 
B.C. Butits walls are of Seleucid, not Pergamenian 
style, and, therefore, probably were built in the 
ard cent. ; and Perga hana to strike coins when 
set free from the rule of the Seleucid kings of 
Syria in B.c. 189. Its coins last in a fairly rich 
series till about A.D. 276; and it was the only 
’ Greek city’ except Alexandria that struck coins of 
the emperor Tacitus. Side and Perga both ranked 
as metropolitan cities of Pamphyla: on coins 
Perga is styled metropolis under the emperor 
Tacitus, but certainly had that rank earlier (as 
Side also must have ranked as metropolis, though 
its coins do not mention the title). 

Perga was evidently the stronghold of native 
Pamphylian feeling in opposition to the Greek 
colony ATTALIA, which was founded during the 
2nd cent. B.c. Its coinage is invariably associated 
with the native goddess, who was identified with 
the Greek Artemis, but evidently was more like 
the Ephesian than the true Hellenic deity. Some- 
times she is called on coins the Queen of Perga 
(Fdvaooa written in Pamphylian alphabet), but 
commonly Artemis of Perga. She is represented 
either as the Greek short-clad huntress Artemis, 
sometimes with a hogs beside her, sometimes 
with a stag, or as the Greek goddess, wearing a 
long tunic, but still carrying the bow; but far 
more characteristic is the type common in imperial 
times, in which she is symbolized by a quaint 
simulacrum, probably representing ἃ Teas stone 
with a rounded top: the top is sometimes modified 
to resemble a female head with long veil and 
kalathos, while the stone in its lower part then 
seems like a rude and massive human body. On 
the stone sometimes there appear to be zones of 
dancing figures. The sphinx or the eagle are fre- 
quent accompaniments of the simulacrum. This 
goddess may safely be described as similar to the 
Ephesian (see DIANA). The name Leto seems 
probably to belong to her, whether it be a modifi- 
eation of the Lycian word lada (the lady), or of the 
old Semitic Al-lat or Alilat.* 

The site of Perga is now called Murtana, and is 
about 12 miles north-east of Attalia. The temple 
is described by Strabo as standing on a higher 
ground beside the city. This higher ground was 
the site of the older city, and constituted the acro- 
polis. It is not an isolated hill, but part of that 
steep-edged plateau which occupies much of the 
country between Cestrus and Cataractes. In the 
time of Strabo the city seems to have been on 
the low ground south of the acropolis. All the 
ruins—walls, gates, theatre, stadium, churclies, 
ete.—are in that part, while few remains are now 
visible on the acropolis; but the platform with the 
lower part of six granite columns near the south- 
east af the acropolis (which G. Hirschfeld and 
other travellers took for the temple of Artemis) is 
considered by Petersen too rude for that doubtless 
splendid building.t The greatness of the city was 
bound up with that of the goddess: compare the 
speech of Demetrius about the Ephesian Artemis 
in Ac 19. The right of asylum, doubtless, be- 
longed to her temple and precinet (see Arch. Epi- 
graph. Mittheit. aus Oesterreich, 1897, Ὁ. 65). 

Paul and Barnabas, with John Mark, on their 
first missionary journey, sailed from Paphos and 
came to Perga in Pamphylia (Ac 9"); and the 
expression reminds us of Strabo’s opinion that 
Perga was on the navigable river. It would 
appear from all the passages taken together that 
there was a port-town on the river, ranking not as 
a separate city, but as part of Perga. The apostles 
seem not to have stayed long in Perga, and they 
are not said to have: preached there. The failure 


* See Citiesand Bishoprics of Phrygia (Ramsay), pt.i. p. 90 Ὁ, 
t In Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphytliens, i. p. 36. 


of any allusion to preaching may safely be taken 
as a proof that they did not preach, but for some 
reason changed their plan, and thus lost the com- 
pany of John (see PAMPHYLIA). The form of 
expression, ‘ Perga of Pamphylia,’ Ac 1318, does not 
imply distinction from any other Perga (for there 
was no other city of that name): it means only 
‘to the province Pamphylia, and specially the 
eapital Perga.’ But on their return, perhaps 
two years later, Paul and Barnabas preached in 
Perga, though apparently with no marked success. 
Thereafter they went to Attalia, on the coast, 
to get a ship tor the Syrian coast: many ships 
would pass to and fro between Syria and the 
west, touching at Attalia, but not going up to 
Perga. 

The early history of Christianity in Perga is 
very obseure, and probably its progress was slow 
(see PAMPHYLIA). Some martyrs — Theodorus, 
Philippa, Socrates, and Dionysius—at Perga 
(Acta Sanct., 20 Sept., p. 137) are mentioned 
under one of the many emperors called Antoninus, 
perhaps Elagabalus. But Perga is never mentioned 
in the oldest Martyrologies, the Syriac and the 
Hieronymian ; nor is Side. 

Under the Christian empire, Perga and Side, 
as being metropolitan bishoprics, each exercised 
authority over a part of the whole province; Perga 
being head of Secunda Pamphylia, the western 
division. It is by no means certain that this 
division affected the civil administration ; it may 
have been only ecclesiastical ; but the point is not 
determined as yet. Hierocles, about A.D. 530, 
gives only one province Pamphylia, yet he gives 
first all the Pergaian cities, and thereafter all the 
Sidetan, apparently implying both a knowledge of 
the distinetion and a refusal to recognize it as a 
real fact of government. 

Perga fell into decay in later Byzantine time. 
It had not suflicient military strength for that 
disturbed period. Between A.D. 787 and 812 it 
was amalgamated in the ecclesiastical system with 
the neighbouring city of Sillyon as a joint metro- 
politan bishopric ; Sillyon had been an independent 
autokephalos bishopric for about a century pre- 
viously. Evidently, these two inland cities were 
both decaying in the 8th century. The ruin of 
Perga proceeded steadily. In A.D. 1084 Attaleia * 
was made a metropolis. The official lists, Ν᾽ οὐδέ 
piscopatuum, represent this as if Attaleia were 
inade then an independent archbishopric, and 
Perga remained metropolis of Pamphylia Secunda. 
But in reality Perga was now a mere ecclesiastical 
title, and Attaleia was the residence of the real 
head of all the Pamphyhan Chureh that remained : 
in truth, most of Pamphylia provincia was now in 
partibus infidelium, having been conceded to the 
Turks by the feeble competitors who were struggling 
with one another for the throne of the Byzantine 
empire after the ruin of the imperial power at the 
battle of Manzilkert in 1071. 

The true state of matters is quite frankly recog- 
nized in the (late) Fourth Notitia, where the entry 
reads: ὁ Συλαίου ὃς καὶ Πέργης λέγεται, ἀνθ᾽ οὗ ἔνι vir 
ὁ ᾿Ατταλίας. So, too, a MS (Tischendorf, Nov. Test. 
111. Proleg. p. 629, No. 99), dated A.D. 1345 or 1445, 
was written by the hand of Theognostus, μητροπολί- 
του Πέργης xal’Arrarelas, ἐξάρχου τῆς κενῆς (2.€. Katvis) 
δευτέρας ἸΤαμφυλίας, To complete this account of 
the decay of Christian organization in Pamphylhia, 
it may be added that Side was degraded (1283- 
1321) from tenth to thirteenth in the order of 
rank of the metropoleis (its place being given to 
Philadelphia, which was then so important a city 


to the narrowed Christian empire); and in 1328- 


1341 Side disappeared entirely from the list of 
metropoleis, Moneivasia as head of the whole 
* Note on Tenth Notitia (Parthey, p. 214, No. 622). 


es σαν» ον παν σαανυ να ὐίαννν:.»....-ῦ ὔθΤὄύὕ Ύ0τςἝΓΟὙΠῚἹὙ ἑν -..«---ὐππππΠἕΦΠΨΠἐΕῳ--π-π-ππππππ΄ᾷΦᾳῃΠΨΔἔη “-“ “ -“-Ξ---πΦπππππππΠΦΕρ]εΕπ“ᾳΨἌἜψὍΨνσἔΨυΨνΨἝἔΙυσνὍιθ. “ἀπ πππππππππππππ πππππἱ 
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Peloponnesus taking its place.* Thus we reach 
the modern state of things, in which there is 
in Pamphylia only the single Christian dignitary 
at Attalia It would appear perhaps, that, when 
Perga was at last definitely recognized as being 2» 
partibus injfidelium, the new bishoprie of Pyrgion, 
in the Cayster valley, was identitied with it, so 
that the titular bishop of Perga officiated at 
Pyrgion with his old order of precedence according 
to the official lists (which never formally accepted 
te real historical facts): this seems implied in 
the entry in a late document printed in Parthey’s 
Notitie Episcop. p. 314, No. 60, Πέργη τὸ viv Iupyty 
(ὁ.6. ILupylov). ‘The elevation of Pyrgion took place 
between 1193 and 1199. Similarly, Proconnesos 
was put in the place of Mokisos-Justinianopolis t 
thead of Cappadocia Tertia), and Monenivasia in 
that of Side. But in almost all such cases the 
official lists continued to preserve the old situation, 
and rarely recognized the facts of the time when 
they were written. 


LITERATURE.—Lanckoronski, Stddte Pamphyliens ; Will, Cat. 
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several articles by Gelzer in Jahrbich. fiir protestant. Theologie, 
ΧΙ; and Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor (see Index, 8.vv.). 


W. M. Ramsay. 

PERGAMUS or PERGAMUM (ἡ Ilépyauos or τὸ 
Πέργαμον ; the word occurs in NT only in dat. and 
accus., leaving the nom. uncertain; in other 
authorities both forms occur; Ptolemy, Dion 
Cassius (Hx. 28. 1), and Stephanus Byz. have Πέρ- 
yauos,t while almost all other writers and inscrip- 
tions have Πέργαμον) was a great and famous city 
of Mysia, adjoining the district called Teuthrania, 
about 15 miles up the Caicus valley from the sea, 
and about 3 miles north of the river, which was 
navigable for the small ancient ships. ‘Two small 
streams joined the Caicus near Pergamum, the 
Selinus actually flowing through the city and the 
Keteios washing its walls on the east. Between 
these two strcams was a well-marked hill, which 
was the site of the earhest city and of the Acro- 
polis of the later city (with many of its most 
magnificent buildings, agora, gymnasium, Greek 
theatre, temples of Dionysos, Athena, Faustina, 
Trajan, etc., and the great altar of Zeus), The 
enlarged later city extended across the Selinus to 
the south-west ; and here were amphitheatre, circus, 
Roman theatre, probably the temple of Augustus, 
and farther west the sacred precinct and teinple of 
Asklepios. 

Pergamum was an ancient city, which struck 
coins as early as 420-400. But its greatness began 
early in the 3rd cent., when Phileterus managed 
to appropriate a great treasure deposited there 
under his charge by king Lysimachus; and by the 
support of Seleucus, the Syrian king, he gradually 
made himself independent and powerful (B.c. 284— 
263). He was succeeded by his nephew, Eumenes 
(263-241); thereafter succeeded Attalus I., who took 
the title of king (241-197); Eumenes τι. (197-159) ; 
Attalus II. (159-138); and Attalus I. (138-133), 
who bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 

The military glory of the Attalid kings and of 
Pergamum lay in the wars with the Gauls or 
Galatians (which see), who invaded Asia Minor in 
B.C. 278. Eumenes I. paid tribute to the Gauls; 
but Attalus 1. refused to continue this humiliating 


* Notitia, iv. 60, xii. 14, 35 (Parthey, pp. 136, 237, 238): the 
stubborn unwillingness of the official Notiti# to recognize the 
real facts appears in the Fourth Notitia, which still continues 
to mention Side (iv. 11) in its old place as head of Pamphylia, 
besides recording its new situation. But xii. mentions the 
new situation twice, under each name, 

+ Known only from Georgius Pachymeres, i. p. 286 (Hist, 
Geogr. As. Min. p. 300). 

{ Steph. Thes., quotes Xen. Hell. fii. 1. 6, Paus. vii. 16. 1, x. 25. 
10, etc. (where tbe fem. gender proves the nom., unless πόλις is to 
be understood), but does not mention the above instances. The 
true text in Polyb., Strab., Appian, Philostr. etc., is τὸ Πέργαμον. 


eustom ; and when war followed he won a great 
victory at the sources of the Caicus, about B.c. 241- 
240, It was in the flush of this victory that Attalus 
assumed the title of king. The success was cele- 
brated in art and literature asa triumph of Hellenie 
civilization over barbarism. ‘This and other vic- 
tories gave Attalus supremacy over great part of 
western Asia Minor (Asia cis Taurum); but about 
222 the Seleucid dominion over this country was re- 
stored, and Pergamenian power shrank once more 
to its previous narrow bounds, what was called the 
πατρώα ἀρχή immediatelyround Pergamum. Attalus 
slowly reconquered his lost empire, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the Roman enmity against the Seleucid 
kings, he threw all his strength on the side of the 
great republic. About 205 he actively aided the 
tomans to get from Pessinus the sacred image of 
the Phrygian mother of the gods, which the Sibyl- 
line books directed them to bring to Rome as a 
condition of success in the war against Hannibal. 
Eumenes 17, continued the policy of alliance with 
Rome. He actively co-operated in the war of 190, 
and at the peace of 189 the whole Seleucid do- 
minions on this side of Taurus were given to him. 
Thus once more Pergamum became the capital of 
western Asia Minor, and in the following 18 years 
Eumenes carried on vigorous operations im central 
Asia Minor, and won several successes over the 
Gauls (who had been settled in the part of ancient 
Phrygia and Cappadocia which was henceforth 
called GALATIA), But the Romans were not in- 
clined to allow Eumenes to become too strong, 
and their steady though carefully veiled support 
maintained the Galatians in independence, when 
they seemed on the point of falling into subjection 
to Pergamum. 

In the spring of the year 133 Attalus II. died, 
leaving a will in which, while he ordered that 
Pergainum and the other towns should be admini- 
stered as constitutional, self-governing cities, le 
bequeathed his entire kingdom to the Romans.* 
At this point the coinage of Pergamum again begins 
to illuminate the city, whereas from 284 to 133 the 
coins were exclusively royal. The most famous 
class of Pergamene coins, the cistophori, struck 
first by the kings, were continued after the royal 
rule ended. Cistophori were struck, not only at 
Pergamum but also at many other of the great 
cities of Asia (including Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, 
and Caria), and they were the commonest current 
silver coin in the Algean lands. The type was 
composite, uniting the cista mystica and other 
accompaniments of Dionysiac worship. The coin- 
age of Pergamum continues in an unbroken and 
very rich series down to the reign of Gallienus, in 
the latter part of the 3rd cent. after Christ. 

In 133 the Pergamenian realm, bequeathed to 
the Roinans, was formed into a Roman province ; 
but the province was much smaller than the king- 
dom, for Phrygia Magna was given away to 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. Phrygia was re- 
claimed by the Senate after B.c, 120, when Mith- 
ridates died; but, though loosely attached to the 
province, it was not properly organized and definitely 
incorporated in Asia (as the new province was called) 
until the year B.C, 85-84 under the governinent of 
Sulla. From that time onwards the province had 
much the same extent as the old Pergamenian 
realm. The name Asia as applied to the province 
was apparently a Roman invention, but it was 
taken up by the Greek population, and is used 
freely in the inscriptions of the great cities to 
indicate the Roman provincial unity with all the 
countries embraced in it (see ΠΎΘΙΑ, ASIA). 


*See Frinkel, Inschriften von Pergamon, i. No. 249, an 
inscription which confirms the real existence of this will 
against the scepticism of several modern historians. See 
aiso Mommsen in Athen. Mittheil. des Inst. 1899, p. 193. 
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The four chief gods of Pergamum are mentioned 
in an oracle of about A.D. 167, which ordered the 
Pergamenians to seek relief from the great pesti- 
lence hy appealing to Zeus, Dionysos, Athena, and 
Asklepios.* All appear frequently as types on the 
coins of the city. Zeus Soter and Athena Nike- 
phoros were especially honoured as having given 
victory over the Gauls in the olden time. The 
whole strength and skill of Pergamenian art was 
directed to glorify them as the patrons of Greek 
genius triumphing over barbarism. Asklepios was 
introduced from Epidauros, probably in a compara- 
tively recent historical period (perhaps in the 5th 
cent. B.c.). Dionysos was apparently a native 
Anatolian deity, worshipped with mysteries and 
rites of a peculiar society called Boukoloi or 
Ox-herds, who were the attendants of the ἄξιος 
ταῦρος, ἃ mystic name of Dionysos. All these 
gods had splendid places of worship. Zeus and 
Athena were more of Hellenic and artistic con- 
ceptions, Dionysos Kathegemon more purely re- 
ligious. Under the Roman empire, Asklepios the 
Saviour (Soter) became the most fashionable deity 
of Pergamum; but he appears on coins as early as 
159-138 and often in the lst cent. B.c. As the 
god of the healing art, he had a temple and a 
sacred precinct to which flocked many invalids for 
— ey treatment, which they received partly 
directly from the god (who revealed the method 
of cure in dreams when the sufferers slept in his 
sacred place), partly from the priests and physicians 
in attendance on the temple. As this worship 
and medical treatment brought many wealthy 
visitors to Pergamum, the god was naturally 
highly popular in the city. Hence, in the 2nd and 
3rd cents. after Christ, Asklepios was the repre- 
sentative deity of Pergamum, standing for it as 
type on most of the symbolical alliance coins. 

The view has been often maintained that the 
richness of the accessories with which the worship 
of these and other deities was conducted in Per- 
gamum suggested the words in Rev 2, describing 
the city as the place ‘where the throne of Satan 
is,’ and as the place ‘where Satan dwelleth.’ <Ac- 
cording to that view, Pergamum is pictured as a 
religious centre, and contrasted with purely com- 
mercial cities like Smyrna and Ephesus and 
Corinth. But this picture is hardly true to the 
facts as they existed when the Apocalypse was 
written. It was not the case that commercial 
cities were less given to religion in ancient times 
than those which, like Pergamum, lay apart from 
the great lines of commerce and intercourse. 
Writers who take that view are misled by modern 
ideas, natural in modern time when religion has 
become a moral force, resisting and seeking to 
withdraw men from many of the practices con- 
ducive to commercial success. But in ancient 
times religion was rather the glorification of suc- 
cess, commercial and otherwise: the gods were the 
patrons of every side of common life; and the 
great commercial city was most likely to be the 
great religious city. If the greatest centre of 
pagan ritual in the province Asia is the place 
where the throne of Satan is, then Ephesus is the 
city that beyond all others merits that description. 

The words of Rev 2% must refer to some other 
attribute which can be truly attached to Per- 
gamum, Pliny sets us in the right path by his 
remark, Nat. Hist. v. 30, that Pergamum was far 
the most distinguished city of Asia (Longe claris- 
simum Asie, i.e. provincie). These words show 
clearly that Pliny regarded Pergamum as the 
capital of the province. The province Asia had 
come into existence as an enfranchised t kingdom, 


* Frankel, 1.6. ii. p. 289. 
ἡ When kings ceased to govern it the change was a declara- 
tion of freedom. 


with a universally recognized yo Pergamum 
was the germ out of which the kingdom had 
χε grown to maturity and strength. Occupy- 
ing this historical eran en Pergamum was 
naturally recognized as the capital of the new 
province Asia; and it retained this position for 
over two centuries. By the middle of the second 
century after Christ, on the contrary, there can 
be no doubt that Ephesus was recognized generally 
as the capital of the province. It is uncertain at 
what time the change was made. It is even un- 
certain whether the change was formally made at 
some definite time by imperial order, or gradually 
came about in practice without any authoritative 
imperial recognition. It is, however, certain that, 
under Augustus, Pergamum was still the capital, 
for the provincial council (called the Κοινὸν ᾿Ασίας) * 
built there the temple dedicated to Rome and 
Augustus to serve as its meeting-place, while 
Ephesus then was not officially regarded as lead- 
ing city. The provincial council built a temple at 
Smyrna to Tiberius, and it was perhaps not until 
A.D. 41-54 that it built at Ephesus a temple and 
dedicated it to Claudius. Down to this time it 
seems reasonably certain that Ephesus had not 
been recognized, either by general consent or by 
imperial act, as capital of the province. The pro- 
vincial council necessarily made its temple and 
meeting-place first in the provincial capital ; and 
by degrees the modification was introduced that 
temples and meetings were arranged also in other 
great cities of the province. Asia was peculiar in 
having so many meeting-places of the provincial 
council; in many provinces there was one single 
a ion ag 4 ge of meeting for the council. 
Ephesus had built a temple of Augustus before 
B.C. 5;¢ hut this seems to have been only a 
dedication by the city, and not arranged and 
sanctioned by the provincial council ;§ and it stood 
in the sacred precinct of Artemis, not in a separate 
precinct of its own. 

Even in the beginning of the 2nd cent. Per- 
gamum probably still ranked officially as the 
capital, for it had got a second temple of the 
Emperors, and the title ‘twice Neokoros,’ before 
A.D. 123 (and probably already in the time of 
Trajan), whereas Ephesus acquired these honours 
only late in the reign of Hadrian, between the 
proconsulate of Peduczeus Priscinus, A.D. 127, and 
that of Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus about A.D. 
130 or 138. 

Should we not, then, explain by this primacy in 
the worship of the Emperors the statement in Rev 
2%, that ‘the throne of Satan’ is at Pergamum ? 
The city was still officially the capital of the 
province, and, especially, it was recognized as the 
chief centre of the imperial worship, in which the 
unity and loyalty of fhe rovince was expressed. 
In this latter point lay the peculiar aggravation 
and abomination. It was the worship of the 
Emperors that was recognized, when the Apoc. was 
written, as the special foe of Christianity, as 
Antichrist, as Satan. It was the refusal of the 
Christians to pay the proper respect to the em- 
peror by performing the prescribed acts of ritual 
and worship in the imperial religion that formed 
the test by which they could be detected, and the 
reason why they were outlawed: their refusal 


* See ASIARCH. 

+ This, though regarded as practically certain by Buchner, de 
Neocoria, Ὁ. 38, is far from being so well established as he repre- 
sents. It is not at all certain that there was a temple of 
Olaudius at Ephesus. The temple built by the council at 
Ephesus is called ‘temple of the Emperors’ in Jnecr. Brit. Afus. 
No. 481, and Smyrn. Mous. iii. Ὁ. 180. 

t See Hicks, Inscrip. of Brit. Hus, No. 522 (where date B.c. 6 
should be corrected to 5). 

§ Buchner (loc. cit.) seems to have failed to observe the exist- 
ence of this temple at Ephesus : he never refers to it. 

|| Buchner, de Neocoria, p. 59; CIG 2065, 2966, 29878. 
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was interpreted as a proof of disloyalty and 
treason, for it was 8, refusal to acquiesce in, and to 
be members of, the imperial unity.* Pergamum, 
as the chief centre of that imperial worship for the 
province, was the seat and ‘the throne of Satan.’ 

We are too ignorant of the details regarding the 
imperial worship in Asia to be able to say exactl 
what was implied in that primacy. The Council 
of Asia met also at other places, as Ephesus (hence 
the presence of the Asiarchs there, Ac 19), Smyrna, 
Sardis ; but some sort of pre-eminence belonged to 
Pergamum at least as late as A.D. 127 (as has been 
stated above). Now Hadrian visited Pergamum 
probably in A.D. 123.f He was again in Asia in 
129, when he visited Laodicea in the Lycus valley, 
and presumably Ephesus and Tralleis. His in- 
terest in and knowledge of the province, the free- 
dom with which he changed old institutions to 
suit the circumstances of the day, and the fact 
that he not merely permitted Ephesus to attain a 
second Neokorate (like Pergamum), but also struck 
imperial silver coins bearing the type and name 
of DIANA EPHESIA (thereby recognizing her as a 
Roman deity),t all combine to prove that it was 
he who recognized the overwhelming practical im- 
portance of Ephesus, and transferred the primacy 
of the province from Pergamum to Ephesus about 
A.D. 129. If this be so (and it seems practically 
certain), then we have an important piece of evi- 
dence about Rev 2: that passage was written 
before A.D, 129. 

But the order of enumeration of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, beginning with Ephesus, seems 
to start from the capital, and then to go round the 
important cities in geographical order—Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Lao- 
dicea. The explanation probably is that a con- 
flict existed between the official view and the 
popular view: the former still regarded Per- 
gamum as the capital, while the latter had regard 
to the practical fact that Ephesus was the greatest 
and most important city of Asia, on the main 
route of communication, whereas Pergamum la 
on a bypath, and had only a historical title to the 
primacy in Asia. In this case the ecclesiastical 
organization accepted the facts of the situation 
from the time of Paul onwards; so also did the 
emperor Caligula in a decree quoted by Dion 
Cassius, lix. 28. 1 (unless he was following chrono- 
logical order). 

Even after it lost the pre-eminence in the pro- 
vince, Pergamum continued to be 8, great and 
specially honourable city. It was granted a third 

eokorate by Caracalla; and no Asian city ever 
attained more. This title has often been mis- 
apprehended by the older writers: when a city 
styles itself Neokoros on coins and in inscriptions, 
this always implies ‘ warden of a temple dedicated 
to the imperial worship.’ When a city has the 
title ‘thrice Neokoros,’ this implies three separate 
temples of Emperors, each with its separate priest- 
hood and services and staff of attendant ministers. 
Ephesus, by a solitary exception to the rule, 
soinetimes boasts itself ‘four times Neokoros,’ 
where the fourth Neokorate refers to the worship 
of Diana the Ephesian, recognized as a Roman 
deity by Hadrian (see above). Pergamum on its 
coins boasts itself as the first city honoured with 
triple Neokorate ; but no stress can be laid on this 
boast, for the three cities, Pergamum, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, vied with one another in titles, inventing 
or appropriating them, and all three claimed the 
primacy of Asia on different grounds.§ 

* See The Church tn the Rom. Emp. before 170, p. 275. 

+ Frankel, Inschriften Pergam. ii. Ὁ. 258; Durr, Reisen des 
Kaisers Hadrian, Ὁ. 49f. 

{ See vol. i. Ὁ. 724. 


§ Ephesus acquired triple Neokorate in the latter part of 
Severus’ reign, as Head says in Catalogue Brit. Mus. Ionia, 
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The allusion to the martyr Antipas at Perga- 
mum (Rev 218) is remarkable. No martyr from 
any other of the Seven Churches is alluded to. 
Yet it is not to be doubted, in view of the rest of 
the book, that there had been martyrs in them all, 
and that their sufferings, which are mentioned, 
imply fully developed persecution by the Roman 
state. The prominent mention of Antipas is 
probably to be explained by his being the earliest 
martyr put to death by the Roman state policy ; 
and, according to a common principle, the name of 
the first is given as in a sense representative of the 
whole list. While Pergamum was the capital of 
the province, the governor, before whom the trials 
would be held, was there more frequently than in 
any other city (though of course he made occa- 
sional progresses through his province) ; and many 
Christians from other cities would be condemned 
and would suffer there, so that Pergamum would 
be peculiarly associated with the death of the 
martyrs from Antipas onwards. There is there- 
fore no proof that Antipas belonged to Pergamum, 
though he is mentioned as having suffered there. ἢ 

This position of Pergamum as the place of 
martyrs did not continue after it ceased to be ‘the 
place where the throne of Satan is.’ After the 
time of Hadrian, doubtless, the proconsul of Asia 
spent much more of his time at Ephesus than at 
Pergamum ; and we observe in the earliest Mar. 
tyrologies, the old Syrian and the Hieronymian, 
that more martyrs are associated with Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Laodicea, and Synnada than with Perga- 
mum; for very few names of the Ist cent. martyrs 
at Pergamum were preserved.t The allusion to the 
new name given to each Christian, secret, written 
on a white stone (Rev 217), is perhaps an allusion to 
the custom of taking secret and new baptismal 
names: this custom perhaps arose in the stress 
of persecution, and was intended to ensure greater 
secrecy during the ages when it was dangerous to 
be known as a Christian. The secret name is 
mentioned only in the letter to Pergamum, the 
place of martyrs, and does not occur in the letters 
to the other churches. The question also oceurs 
whether the allusion to writing on a white stone is 
made with reference to the writing material manu- 
factured at Pergamum and deriving its name from 
the city, charta Pergamena or parchment. In the 
letter to Philadelphia occurs an allusion to writing : 
*T will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God’: the difference 
between this expression and the secret name 
written on the white stone at Pergamum suggests 
that the language is chosen with reference to the 
special circumstance of the city: ‘the name is 
written, not on your lasting white parchment, but 
on an imperishable white tessera’; cf. LAODICEA, 
The ‘white stone’ is not an allusion to the white 
stone (λευκὸς λίθος), 7.e. marble, so abundant in the 
buildings of Pergamum and other great cities: itis 
called a ‘ white ψῆφος,᾽ a sort of tessera, a small cube 
or tablet, on which brief titles or watehwords or 
signs were engraved, and which was often employed 
for similar purposes to a ticket in modern times. 

That there were Jews in Pergamum may be 
regarded as certain. In B.c. 139 the Romans 
wrote to Attalus 11. in favour of the Jews, which 
proves that there were Jews in his dominions (as 
is of course well known from other sourees),t and 
there is a reasonable certainty that some would 


p. 76; see the inscription in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1470; 
Buchner, de Neocoria, p. 107 f. : 

* No independent tradition about Antipas has come down to 
us: the references to him seem all to depend on Rev 213, The 
details of almost all events in the earliest persecutions perished 
from the memory of history. 

+ See the preceding note. _ ! 

{ Ci. Στράτων Τυράννου ᾿Ἰουδαῖος at Magnesia Sip., Ath. Mitth, 
Inst. 1899, p. 239. 
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settle in the capital of the kingdom as tlie centre 
for financial operations. About B.c. 1380 the 
Pergamenians, now an autonomous state (as we 
have seen above), passed a decree (in accordance 
with the resolution of the Roman Senate) in favour 
of the Jews and the high priest Myreanus.* 
While this decree does not actually mention 
Jewish residents in the city, there would be little 
reason for it unless Pergamum were in close re- 
lations with the Jews. Under the Romans, Per- 
gamum was no longer the commercial centre of the 
province, for it lay far from any of the great trade 
routes between the East and Rome; and it may 
be regarded as probable that the Jewish settlers in 
Pergamum would not increase but rather diminish 
in numbers. Hence in B.c. 62, when Flaccus, 
governor of Asia, confiscated the money which the 
Jews of the provinces were on the point of sending 
to Jerusalem as their annual contribution, he 
seized at Apameia of Phrygia nearly 100 lbs. 
weight of gold,f at Laodicea of Phrygia over 20 
lbs. weight, at Adramyttium an amount which 
has been obliterated in the manuscripts, and at 
Pergamum a small amount. Adramyittium, as a 
seaport, was apparently at that time a more im- 
portant Jewish centre than Pergamum. The 
inscriptions hitherto discovered in the city never 
allude to Jews; but, Inasmuch as the Jews used 
ure Greek names (even the envoys mentioned 
in the Pergamenian decree about 130 have Greek 
names, and would be unrecognizable as Jews), 
some of the persons alluded to in the inscriptions 
may possibly be Jews. On the whole, the failure 
of the term ‘Jew’ in the numerous inscriptions 
points to the very thorough assimilation of Greek 
manners by the Pergamenian Jews, who had thus 
become almost undistinguishable from the general 
population of the city. It is probable that this 
adoption of Greek manners by the Jews in Perga- 
mum is the cause of the allusion to Balaam and 
the Nicolaitans in Rev 24-25, Some of them had 
become Christians ; and their freedom in following 
Greek ways of life, and in complying with idola- 
trous usages in society, had begun to have some 
effect on the Christian community in the city. 
Little is known as to the later history of Chris- 
tianity in Pergamum, or as to the fortunes of the 
city. It wasa bishopric throughout the Byzantine 
period, beg part of the later and smaller Byzan- 
tine Asia, under Ephesus; and it has continued 
to be a place of some consequence, preserving the 
ancient name Bergama, down to the present day. 
Much more light will be thrown on the city when 
the splendid and costly excavations conducted for 
years at Pergamum by the German Government 
are completed and their results fully published. 
Up to the present time the volumes (i.) on the 
inscriptions (with supplement in Athen. Mvttheil. 
Inst. 1899), Gi.) on the sanctuary of Athena Polias 
Nilkephoros, (iv.) on the theatre-terrace, and (v.) on 
the temple of Trajan, are the only ones published. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
PERIDA (x19, Φαδουρά). --- The eponym of a 
family of ‘Solomon’s servants,’ Neh 7%. In the 
parallel passage, Ezr 2°°, the name appears in the 
form Peruda (xm; B Φερειδά, A Φαρειδά), and in 
1 Es 58% as Pharida (B Φαρειδά, A Papidd, Lue. 
Φαδουρά). 


PERIZZITE (y750).—The name of one οἵ the 
‘peoples’ which were settled in Palestine before and 
at the period of the Isr. immigration. When the 
writers of the OT would characterize the country 
as it was at that period in respect to population, 


* Josephus, Ant. xIv. x. 22. : . 

+ Reckoned by Th. Reinach, Textes Relatefs au Judaisme, 
p. 240, as 75,000 drachme (equivalent in weight to £3000 
sterling): each individual paid two drachme per annum. 
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they frequently enumerate a list of six ‘ peoples,’— 
the Amorite, the Hittite, the Canaanite, the 
Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite (Ex 38* 17* 
ag So°* 844 *, Dt 20" *, Jos G!* 11° 12%, Jie 85) 
to which is sometimes added the Girgashite [Dt 7}, 
Jos 31° 2411, Neh 98 (where the Hivite is omitted)]. 
At a later date it is stated that Solomon reduced 
to slavery all the people in his kingdom who re- 
mained of the Amorite, the Hittite, the Perizzite, 
the Hivite, and the Jebusite (1 K 9%=2 Ch 87). A 
yet longer list is given (Gn 1539) in which, while 
the Hivite is omitted, the Kenite, the Ienizzite, 
the Kadmonite, and the Rephaim are added. A 
very late tradition, on the other hand, speaks of 
the land as originally inhabited only by the 
Canaanite, the Perizzite, and the Philistines (2 Es 
12), The Boolx of Ezra (91) represents the Perizzite 
as still remaining in the country, a snare and 
danger to the returned exiles. With all these 
writcrs, however, the Perizzite is nothing but a 
shadowy name, accepted by tradition as one of the 
tribes in pre-Israelite Palestine. 

In contrast with this, three passages (Gn 13734, 
Jg 145), all of which come from the South King- 
dom historian (J), connect the Perizzites closely 
with the Canaanites, and represent thei as settled 
more particularly in the district about Bethel and 
Shechem. When Abraham is parting from Lot at 
Bethel, it is added that the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite were then in the land; after the scandal 
at Shechem, Jacob complains that his sons have 
made him obnoxious to the same two tribes; and, 
when Judah marches with Simeon to enter upon 
its conquest, those clans have to do battle in the 
neighbourhood of Jerus. with these tribes.t 

Some have argued from this collocation that 
the tribe was one of the aboriginal tribes of 
Central and South Palestine, which had been dis- 
possessed of its strongholds by the invading Canaan- 
ites before Israel appeared upon the scene, and had 
been reduced to a peasant condition resembling 
that of the Egyp. fellahin, dependent on the domi- 
nant warlike people (cf. Dillmann on Gn 10; 
Riehm, HWS! p. 1198). The fact that the name 
does not occur in Gn 10, where the list of the 
descendants of Canaan is given, is taken to support 
the suggestion ; while the other fact, that in Gn 15” 
and Jos 17 the clan is coupled with the prehistoric 
Rephaim, may show what, at the period when 
those passages were written, was the opinion 
among the Jews. On the other hand, Moore(Comm. 
on Judges, at 1°) questions whether they were a 
distinct people at all, and were not rather, as the 
derivation of the word suggests, a class among the 
Canaanites, ¢.¢. the inhabitants of unwalled villages, 
devoted to agriculture. It is noteworthy that 
172=pérdat is used in Dt 3° 18 6 for such dwellers 
in open villages, while rims occurs Ezk 38" Zee 24 
for an undefended place. And it is further note- 
worthy that in the two former quotations the 
LXX translates m5 by Φερεζαῖοι (which is its custom- 
ary translation of Perizzite), while the later Gr. 
translators render it ἀτείχιστοι---ϑι fact which makes 
it possible that, at the time when the early tr. was 
made, no difference of pronunciation yet existed 
between the two Hebrew words. Itisan old sugges- 
tion of Redslob (Alttest. Namen des Isr. Staats, Ὁ. 
103), that havvdth (whence Hivites) designated the 
villages of those who kept cattle, while pérazdth 
was employed for villages inhabited by an agri- 
cultural class. The question cannot at present be 
regarded as settled. A. C. WELCH. 


* In the quctations which are marked with an * the LXX (at 
Dt 2017 only some MSS) adds the Girgashite to the list of six in 
the Heb. text. ; 

+ It is true that the Perizzite is coupled (Jos 1715) with the 
Rephaim, and placed somewhere in the district of Mt. Ephraim ; 
but this clause (which the LXX omits) must be regarded ag 
either a gloss or a late interpolation. 
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PERJURY.—See OATH. 


PERSECUTE, PERSECUTOR.—Persecute (from 
Low Lat. persecutare, Lat. Sy a and pursue 
(fr. Lat. prosegui, through Old Fr. porsuir=pour- 
suivre) are now kept distinct, but were formerly 
used almost interchangeably. Thus ‘pursue’ has 
the mod, meaning of ‘ persecute’ in the Homilies, 
‘to pray for them that pursue him’; and in AV 
‘persecute’ is often equivalent to mod. ‘ pursue,’ 
as Jer 2018 ‘And I wil persecute them with the 
sword’ (ΕΠ ΠΝ ἜΤ, RV ‘ And I will pursue after 
them’); Wis 1139 ‘ Being persecuted of vengeance’ 
(ὑπὸ τῆς δίκης διωχθέντες, RV ‘Being pursued by 
Justice’). Cf. Jos 8! Cov. ‘There remayned not 
one man in Hai and Bethel, which wente not out 
to folowe upon Israel, and they lefte the cite 
stondinge open, that they mighte persecute Israel.’ 

So Persecutor means pursuer in Neh 91! ‘And 
thou didst divide the sea before them... and 
their persecutors thou threwest into the deeps’ 
(RV ‘their pursuers’); La 419 ‘Our persecutors 
are swifter than the eagles of the heaven; they 
pursued us upon the mountains’ (RV ‘Our pur- 
suers . .. they chased us’). As with the verbs, 
so with ‘ persecutor’ and ‘ pursuer,’ they are used 
in AV with none of the present sharp distinction 
between them. J. HASTINGS. 


PERSECUTION (verbs διώκω, ἐκδιώκω, subst. 
διωγμός, PAlYis)—Our Lord spoke of persecutions 
(e.g. Mt 5-4 107!) to come from both Jews (Mt 23%, 
Mk 13°, Lk 21!2, Jn 15) and Gentiles (Mt 1018, Mk 
13°, Lk 21% [ἐπὶ βασιλεῖς καὶ ἡγεμόνας}. The first 
attacks came from the Sadducees (Ac 4} ὅ §17), 
while the people were favourable (Ac 2‘ 514), and 
the Pharisees moderate (Gamaliel) and sometimes 
willing (Ac 23%) to defend Christians on the 
doctrine of a resurrection. 

Serlous persecution began when St. Stephen 
alienated the Pharisees and the people by preach- 
ing (Ac 614) the transitoriness of the law. His 
lawless execution was followed (Ac 81) by a great 
persecution in Jerusalem (Saul strove to extend it 
to Damascus), which involved bonds’and probably 
further executions (Ac 224264), At all events in 
A.D. 44 we find James the brother of John slain 
with the sword by Herod Agrippa, and Peter 
delivered only by an angel. Henceforth the Jews 
were St. Paul’s most active enemies, as at Antioch 
in Pisidia (Ac 13%: 5°), Tconium and Lystra (14? 1%), 
Thessalonica, (17° 1), Corinth (18!2). The growth of 
national antagonism is marked by the change in the 
description of our Lord’s enemies from the ‘ scribes,’ 
‘ Pharisees,’ and ‘lawyers’ of the Synoptists to the 
‘ Jews’ of St. John’s Gospel (not Apoc.) and Mt 28%, 

The Church was not much troubled by purely 
Gentile persecution within the period of the Acts. 
The only cases not stirred up by the Jews were 
due to trade jealousy at Philippi and Ephesus 
(Ac 16. 19). The Roman government protected 
Christianity as a Jewish sect, though Hebrew 
Christians may have had much violence to suffer 
(He 1051 124), The Jews might punish offenders 
according to their own law, though not with death 
(Jn 1851, 2 Co 11%; so in Jos. And. xx. ix. 1 the 
pouneet Ananus is removed from the priesthood 

or the murder of James the Lord’s brother in A.D. 
62). Pilate (supra) and Gallio (Ac 18") refuse to 
hear charges of heterodoxy. ‘The only effectual 
plan was to lay a charge of treason or unlawful 
worship, and back it up with mob violence. Thus 
Pilate crucified our Lord for treason in spite of his 
own decision (Ac 3), and the pretors at Philippi 
scourged Paul and Silas unheard for unlawful 
worship (Ac 167: 57) 5. but the politarchs of Thessa- 
lonica were content to take security from Jason 


and others (Ac 17°) on a charge of treason, and the | 
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recorder at Ephesus warns the crowd (Ac 19%-*) 
that a riot against Christians may be punished. 
The charge against St. Paul as shaped by Tertullus 
(Ac 245. 6) was a mixed one: ‘ We found him a man 
of Belial—this is only preface—(a) a mover of 
insurrections among all the Jews throughout the 
world, (5) a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, 
(6) who also essayed to profane the temple.’ Festus 
was puzzled (Ac 25°); but Agrippa’s decision 
(Ac 2032) must imply that (a) and (c), which were 
punishable, were not proved, while (6), which was 
avowed, was not punishable. And this would 
seem to have been the final sentence at Rome. In 
any case, the Pastoral Epp. (except 2 Ti) seem to 
imply (1 Ti 61, Tit 25) that Christians were in no 
danger yet of anything worse than slander. Indeed 
they were unpopular enough, and needed to walk 
warily. Ac 28% may be diplomatic; but the ex- 
pression of Tac. Ann. xv. 44, per flagitia invisos 
(before the fire) is confirmed, ¢.g., by 1P 2” ὡς 
κακοποιῶν, and 4, which seem clearly aimed 
at the scandalous charges against them; and 
ἈΠΡΆΣΘΟ by 5 Ti 25 ὡς κακοῦργος, and repeated 
exhortations not to be ashamed. 

Roman toleration was thrown away by the 
decision of the apostolic conference; for if Chris- 
tians needed not to become Jews by circumcision, 
they were not a Jewish sect. Persecution was 
certain, as soon as the authorities found this out. 
Mob hatred (Tac. swpra) and perhaps false brethren 
(ζῆλος five times in Clem. v. 6) made the Christians 
the scapegoats Nero needed after the fire at Rome 
in July 64. Three books of NT bear the marks of 
the Neronian persecution. In 2 Ti 4° St. Paul is 
already being offered, and in 3” he expects per- 
secution for all that will live a godly Christian 
life; the terror of the persecution pervades his 
letter as in 4/6. 1 P—may be some years later— 
comforts the Christians from Asia to Pontus in 
their fiery trial (4:3, and constant exhortations 
to patience). In the Apocalypse St. John is in 
Patmos (relegated) and persecution is rampant in 
Asia, with (27) patience at Ephesus (910), tribula- 
tion at Smyrna (2%), and Antipas a martyr at 
Pergamum. The saints are slain (6°), and that 
with the axe (20*), and Rome is drunk with their 
blood (166 176 1874 19"); and the abiding impression 
of the scene is shown by St. John’s defiance of the 
world in his First Epistle, as 2” 513, St. Paul’s 
martyrdom is implied in 2 ΤΊ throughout, St. 
Peter’s by Jn 21” and by 2 P 1 (good evidence, 
whether genuine or not), but the only other 
martyr named is Antipas (supra). 

See, further, art. NERO; and, for the persecn- 
tion of the Jews by Antiochus nag ee art. 
MACCABEES. H. M. GWATKIN. 


PERSEPOLIS (Περσέπολι9).---- 6 capital of Persia 
proper, the temples of which Antiochus Epiphanes 
attempted to destroy (2 Mac 925. The city itself 
and the royal palace had ἢ τι 4 been burned to 
the ground by Alexander the Great. The ruins 
of its two palaces, the one built by Darius Hystas- 
pis, the other by Xerxes, still exist at Chehl 
Minar, ‘the Forty Columns,’ near Istakhr. The 
city seems to have lain at the foot of the rock 
on which they stand. [Ker Porter, Travels, 1, 
p. 576; Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, 
1892. ] A. II. SAYCE. 


PERSEUS (Llepcev’s).—Among the achievements 
of the Romans narrated to Judas Maccabeeus was 
the conquest of Perseus, king of Cliittim (1 Mac 8°). 
Chittim, properly denoting Cyprus, was applied 
more widely to the islands and coasts of Grecce, 
and here (as in 1 Mac 1’) is used of Macedonia. 
The person here referred to is the son of Philip v., 
and the last king of Macedonia. Perseus came to 
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the throne in B.c. 179. The Romans declared war 
upon him in 171, and three years later he was com- 
pletely defeated by Q. /Emilius Paullus at Pydna 
(B.C. 168). Shortly afterwards he surrendered to 
his conquerors, and was taken as a captive to 
Rome, but through the influence of Paullus he 
was permitted to live in retirement at Alba. 
H. A. WHITE. 

PERSEVERANCE.—This subject resolves itself 
into two branches, viz. (a) the doctrine that God’s 
power intervenes to preserve believers in a state 
of grace to the end, and (0) the virtue of persever- 
ance, which is exhibited on the human side in 
fichting the fight of faith, and running the Chris- 
tian race for righteousness till death. 

(a2) As in general, so in regard to this matter, 
Scripture is practical and hortatory, uttering the 
language of faith in reference to particular indi- 
viduals or groups, and looking to their conerete 
situations, It refrains from putting the general 
questions which were afterwards suggested to specu- 
lative theology, and from drawing the universal 
theoretical conelusions which theology formulated. 
Or the doctrine given forth by the Seripture 
writers extends no further than the immediate 
practical needs of faith require. In respect to 
perseverance, believers, according to the NT, are 
not alone and unaided in their faith and religious 
life, but obtain God’s efleetual support. They are 
not merely assisted by the works and order of 
nature and the laws of morality, which God has 
appointed once for all for their edification and 
guidanee. There is, besides, the present spiritual 
power of God acting in and upon them (Mt 107, 
Jn 14% 1 Co 3! ete.). And as often as faith 
realizes vividly that this power is almighty as 
well as wise and good, that God and not man rules 
upon the earth, 1t gains the firm conviction that 
God will sueceed in His designs in spite of every 
adverse agency, and that He will not allow His 
purposes of grace to be frustrated even by the 
conceivable wilfulness of believers themsclves 
(Jn 1078, Ro 881-89. Ph 16, ὃ ΤΊ 1123. Thatthe latter 
remain free is always understood ; God deals with 
men as with sons—they are treated as moral and 
responsible (Ph 2!-), But the abstract question 
of the relation of human freedom to unfailing 
pec rerwie: is neither solved ΠΟΙ proposed. 
‘urther, believers even continue to sin, and in 
them especially all sin is dangerous—in one 
view increasingly so, as more is ever required of 
them (Lk 12%). For their good the precise level of 
attainment, above which there is safety, is hidden 
in all particular cases, just as one on the edge of a 
precipice knows the exact line between the posi- 
tions of safety and ruin only when he begins to 
fall, or by paying for the knowledge with his life. 
In either kind of situation, ignorance, not know- 
ledge,—here too nearly related to hurtful curiosity 
and leading to overweening confidence, —is the 
stimulus to men to turn their faces in the right 
way and persevere in it (1 Co 9”, Ph 3%). This 
divinely appointed arrangement, together with the 
faith that God will at all hazards bring His pur- 
poses to pass, and that His absolute power is put 
forth for the believer’s support, most effectually 
guarantees perseverance in the latter. Along 
with Divine, 2.6. the greatest, comfort (sce the 
foregoing references) God administers the helps 
of warning and wholesome fear (He 6* 106, 
2 Po"). 

(ὁ) The virtue cf perseverance is rendered in- 
cumbent by the fact that God works together with 
men for the restoration of the latter to the ful- 
ness of Christ’s holiness. They have therefore a 
lifelong work and duty, and seope for the most 
strenuous endeavour, in putting on Christ. The 
Spirit is the Teacher of the whole truth of Christ, 
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and is a Divine Comforter (Jn 1436 1615), Because 
the source of help and the object aimed at are 
alike divinely perfect, man is called to an endless 
advance in respect to his spiritual life and moral 
character (2 Co 3%). The consideration of tlie 
great cloud of witnesses who, amid sorest hard- 
ships, persevered in faith and integrity, should 
constrain us also to pursue the Christian course 
without intermission. Especially should the recol- 
lection of Christ’s endurance banish the sense of 
weariness and faintness (He 12'), The inspiring 
motives of love and hope come to the support of 
the sense of duty as bearing on perseverance. We 
are now the sons of God, greatly beloved by Him, 
and are designed for the Inghest things, even 
complete likeness to Christ. Both because of our 
present standing and the hope of what we shall be, 
we should strive to be pure as Christ was pure (He 
199-18} Jn 31:3, Again, what alternative is there 
to Christian perseverance which would be prefer- 
able? At best, there is only a return to the 
position of those who are under the law, @.e. who 
are in bondage and under a curse (Gal 3. 5). Or 
if one throws oil all restraint and goes headlong 
into sin, the last state of the man 15 worse than 
the first. He has sinned against light, and is 
without exeuse (He 6%" ete.). 

The line to be followed with perseverance leads, 
therefore, from tle law to Christ, and from obedi- 
ence to love. There is a common goal for all 
Christians, but the means to be used for the 
attainment of it are peculiar to the several 
individuals. All have to win Christ, and to 
grow into His perfect image (Ro 8”, 2 Co 318); 
all have to seek that love which is the fulfilling of 
the law (Ro 138. 10 ete.), and which is the greatest 
of the graces, without which, indeed, all other 
attainments are as nothing (1 Co 13). But for this 
end each has to run the race specially prescribed 
for him (He 19, to fight his personal battle 
against the temptations which are felt. to be 
such (Mk 9*:); to be transformed by the re- 
newing of his mind, so as to prove what is the 
good and acceptable and perfeet will of God (Ro 
123); to uétend to his distinetive calling in the 
world, applying the particular gifts and grace 
bestowed upon him while acting with others as 
those who, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members one of another (Ro 124%), 
In such lines of activity the Christian perseveres 
to the end. He will not be weary in well-doing 
(Gal 6°), having comfort from fighting a good 
fight, and exulting with hope as he anticipates 
a complete victory, having the earnest of the 
Spirit now (2 Co 5°), and the promise of eternal 
salvation and a crown of life (Rev 2°). 

G. FERRIES. 

PERSIA (025, Περσίς, Persis).—VDersia prope, the 
modern Fars, lay on the E. side of the Persian 
Gulf, and was bounded on the N. by Media, on 
the S. by the Persian Gulf, ou the W. by Elam, 
and on the E. by Karmania (now Kerman). Its 
earlier capital Pasargada was afterwards super- 
seded by Persepolis. After the conquests of Cyrus 
and the establishment of the rule of Darius 
Hystaspis, Persia came to be synonymous with 
the Persian empire, which extended from the 
Mediterranean to India. It is in this sense that 
the name Πέρσαι is used in such passages as Est 15, 
In Ezk 38° the reading seems to be corrupt, since 
Persia, in the time of Ezekiel, had nothing to do 
with the northern nations on the one hand, or 
with Ethiopia on the other. See, further, art. 
PERSIANS. A. H. SAYCE. 


PERSIAN RELIGION.—See ZOROASTRIANISM. 
PERSIANS (mp, Πέρσαϊ, Perse; in old Persian 
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Pdrsa).—The Persians were Aryans, speaking a 
language closely allied to Sanskrit, and were thus 
kinsmen of the Medes. They boasted of their 
admiration of the truth, but the ‘lie,’ which is 
reprobated by Darius Hystaspis in his inscriptions, 
seems chiefly to mean revolt against himself. 
They wore a tunic and trousers, cap, shoes, and 
upper robe, practised polygamy, and were ex- 
ceedingly intemperate in drinking. They were 
followers of Zoroaster (see ZOROASTRIANISM), and 
believed in a supreme god of good called Ahura- 
mazda (Ormazd), against whom there was ranged 
a spirit or principle of evil. By the side of Ahura- 
mazda were a number of inferior deities, chief 
among whom was the sun-god Mithra. According 
to Herodotus (i. 125) they were divided into 10 
tribes, of which 3 were noble, 3 agricultural, and 
4 nomadic. One of the nomadic was the tribe of 
the Dahi, supposed to be the Dehavites of Ezr 49. 
The royal clan of the Achzmenides belonged to 
the noble tribe of Pasargada. 

In the time of Sennacherib the Persians were 
already settled in Parsuas or Persia, and sent help 
to the king of Elam against the Assyrians. This 
Parsuas must be distinguished from another 
northern Parsuas or Barsuas, on the shores of 
Lake Urumiyeh, with which the Parthians have 
been connected by some scholars. The first 
Persian leader known to us was Hakhamanish or 
Achemenes. His son Chaishpish or Teispes 
(Teuspa in Assyrian) conquered Anzan in Elam in 
the closing days of the Assyr.empire. His daughter 
Atossa is said to have married Pharnakes, king of 
Cappadocia (Diod. ap. Phot. Bibliot. p. 1158). 
After the death of Teispes his kingdom seems 
to have been divided—Aridramna (Ariaramnes), 
Arshama (Arsammes), and Vishtaspa (Hystaspes) 
ruling in Persia, while CyrusI. (Kuras), Cambyses I. 
(Kambuziya), and Cyrus 11. ruledin Anzan. Cyrus 
Il. conquered Astyages of Ecbatana, his suzerain, 
in B.C. 549 and the Bab. empire in 5388. The rest 
of W. Asia fell before his arms, and when he died 
his empire extended from Lydia in the west to the 
borders of India in the east. His son Cambyses II. 
(B.c. 529-521) added Egypt to his dominions. 
Then came the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, 
Gaumata (Gomates), for 7 months, followed by 
his murder and the accession of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, who slowly won back the provinces of 
the empire which had revolted under various pre- 
tenders, and who may be regarded as the real 
founder of the Persian empire. In B.c. 486 Darius 
was succeeded by his son Xerxes, the Ahasnerus 
of the OT, who vainly tried to conquer Greece ; 
then came Artaxerxes Longimanus (B.C. 466-425), 
Xerxes Il. for 2 months, Sogdianos his half- 
brother for 7 months, and Darius 11. Nothos (B.C. 
424-405). The last four kings were Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who succeeded his father Darius IL, 
B.C. 405, and against whom his brother Cyrus the 
younger revolted in B.c. 401; Artaxerxes Ochus, 
called Uvasu in the cuneiform texts, B.c. 362; his 
son Arses, B.C. 339; and Darius 111. Codomannus, 
B.C. 336 (see Neh 12”), who was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, B.c. 333. A. H. SAYCE. 


PERSIC YERSIONS.—See VERSIONS. 


PERSIS (Iepcts) —The name of a Christian 
saluted by St. Panl in Ro 1012, and described as 
‘the beloved Persis, which laboured muel in the 
Lord.’ The name appears as that of a freedwoman 
(CLL vi. 23,959), but does not occur apparently 
among the inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold. A. C. HEADLAM. 


PERSON OF CHRIST.—See CurisToLocy, IN- 
CARNATION, and JESUS CHRIST. 


PESTILENCE 155 


PERSUADE.—To persuade in AY is not always 
to ‘convince,’ sometimes only to ‘argue with,’ ‘ try 
to persuade,’ as may be seen from 1 K 22% ‘Thou 
shalt persuade him, and prevail also’ (RV ‘Thou 
shalt entice him’), and Gal 1!° ‘ Do I now persuade 
men, or God?’ See also Ac 19° ‘Disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of 
God,’ and 28% * persuading them concerning Jesus.’ 
Neither the Heb. nor the Gr. words so tr. have 
the full foree of ‘persuade’ in mod. English. 
That foree is, however, contained in the verb 
πληροφορεῖν, which is twice (Ro 47 145) rendered 
‘fully persuade.’ For the Eng. word ef. Knox, 
flist. 149, ‘The Earle of Argyle and Lord James 
did earnestly perswade the agreement, to the 
which all men were willing: but some did smell 
the craft of the adversary’; and Fuller, Pisgah 
Sight, ν. iv. 2, ‘Should these quotations be 
severally examined, many would be found rather 
to perswade than prove, rather to intimate than 
perswade the matter in hand.’ 

The old adj. persuasible is found in 1 Co 2!™- 
for text ‘enticing,’ Gr. πειθός (WH πιθός), RV ‘ per- 
suasive.’ The term. - [6 is properly passive, but was 
often treated as active: so -ive, which is properly 
active, is often passive, as Shaks. As You Like It, 
ΠῚ. ii. 10, ‘The fair, the chaste and unexpressive 
she.’ ‘ Persuasible’ here is the Rhemish word. 

Persuasions, meaning ‘efforts to persuade,’ 
occurs in 1 Es 5” (συστάσεις). Cf. Tindale, Laposi- 
tions, p. 73, ‘When they could not drive the 
people from him with these persuasions, they 
accused him to Pilate.’ In Gal 58 (πεισμονή) “ per- 
suasion’ is usually taken to be passive, that which 
the false teachers have persuaded. 


J. HASTINGS. 
PERUDA.—See PERIDA. 
PESHITTA.—See Syriac VERSIONS. 


PESTILENCE (123 deber).—A general term used 
for fatal sickness sent as a Divine judgment, but 
apparently not employed as the name of a spe- 
cific disease. It occurs 28 times in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel; in all but one instance (Jer 21°) coupled 
with other calamities, nsually famine and sword, 
or evil beasts. Itis employed in Ex 5° 9%, Lv 26”, 
Nu 14%, Dt 287! in the same sense, as also in 
Solomon’s dedication prayer (1 K 8°’, 2 Ch 658), in 
response to which God promised to hear and answer 
prayers for the removal of His judgments if offered 
with repentance in the place in which His name 
was worshipped (see 2 Ch 713 20°). It is used for 
the epidemic which followed David’s numbering 
the people, 2S 24-15 (|| 1 Ch 21/744), here being a 
synonym of ‘plague.’ Uabakkuk speaks of pesti- 
lence as preceding the march of God when He visits 
the earth in judgment (3°), and in Am 4?" it is used for 
the plagues, or diseases, of Egypt. The pestilences 
from which God’s people are protected are called 
‘noisome’ and ‘walking in darkness’ (Ps 91%: °). 

Deber is the word which is translated ‘murrain’ 
in the Egyptian plague (Ex 9°) ; and probably it is 
in this sense that the word is used in Ps78”, where 
the context favours the marginal reading ‘ gave 
their beasts to the murrain,’ rather than that of 
the text ‘ gave their life to the pestilence.’ 

In NT ‘ pestilences’ occurs twice in AV as the 
tr. of λοιμοί in the parallel passages Mt 247, Lk 214, 
in both of which it is couple with ‘famine.’ This 
paromoiosis of λιμοὶ καὶ λοιμοί is used by classical 
authors as in Hesiod, Op. cé Di. i. 241 (a line which 
may be an ancient interpolation, as A‘schines 
omits it in Ctesiph. 187); also in Herodotus, vii. 
171, viii. 115; Plutareh, Coriol. xiii.; Clement of 
Alexandria quotes this phrase as it occurs in the 
Sibylline verses. See Wakefield, Siva Critica, ν. 
39; Field, ad loc. The fulfilment of the prophecy 
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is recorded in Jos. BJ VI. ix. 3. RV (following 
Lach., Treg., WH) omits ‘ pestilence’ in Mt. See, 
further, MEDICINE, p. 324. A. MACALISTER. 


PETER (SIMON).— 


I, History or St. PETER TILL THB ASCENSION, 

1. Names of St. Peter. 

2. Family, home, education. 

8. The call of Christ to (i.) friendship; (ii.) disciple- 
ship; (iii.) apostleship. 

ἃ, St. Peter as the Lord’s companion (the Confession 
and the Promise). 

ἢ, The week before the Passion. 

6. The Resurrection. 

11. History oF St. PETER AFTER THE ASCENSION, IN THE NT. 

1. The Ohurch at Jerusalem (Ac 1!1-8!), 

2, The Church of Palestine (Ac 81-921), 

8. The Church of the world (Ac 982 and onwards, with 
other notices in NT). 

%. Theology of St. Peter’s speeches in the Acts. 

Il. St. PETER iN CurisTiAN TRADITION, 

1. St. Peter’s early life. 

2. St. Peter in connexion with the Syrian Antioch. 

3. St. ΕΝ in connexion with Asia Minor (Pontus, 
etc.). 

4, St. Peter in connexion with Babylon. 

§. St. Peter in connexion with Rome. 

6. Chronological notices in (i.) the Chronicon of Kuse- 
bius ; (ii.) the Liber Pontijicatis. 

7. The burial-places of St. Peter, and memorial days. 

8 The ‘Acts of Peter’ (Gnostic, Oatholic). The Quo 
vadis legend. 

9, The Clementine literature. 

10. Non-canonical writings bearing St. Peter’s name: 
(i.) the Gospel; (11.) the Preaching; (iii.) the 
Apocalypse; (iv.) the Judgment; (v.) the Letter 
to James. 

LY. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LATER IlisTory OF St. PETER. 
1. St. Peter’s visit to Rome, and martyrdom there. 
2. The Simonian legend. 
8. The period between the ‘Council’ at Jerusalem and 
St. Peter’s arrival at Rome. 


I. History oF 51. PETER TILL THE ASCEN- 
SION.—1. Names.—The apostle bears the names 
Συμεών OF Σίμων, Kydas or Πέτρος ; sometimes the 
names are combined—2Zipwy Ilérpos. (a) Συμεών, 
Σίμων. When the Jews were brought into con- 
nexion with Greek life, for the old Hebrew name 
of the patriarch (Gn 29)—j\yoy, Συμεών (LXX)— 
the true Greek name Σίμων was frequently sub- 
stituted (Sir 50'). In 1 Mac the ancestor of the 
Maccabees is Συμεών (21, cf. Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1); 
Simon Macc. himself is once called Συμεών (2%). 
Συμεών 18 found in Jos. BJ IV. 111. 9, and in the NT 
(of persons other than the apostle) Lk 2%, Ac 
131. Σίμων is often transliterated into Aramaic 
as Ὁ (see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu p. 41, Gram. 
Aram. Ὁ. 143; cf. Deissmann, Bibelstudien p. 184 ; 
it should, however, be noticed, that in the Syriac 


versions of the NT the old form Qs alone is 


used). The apostle then bore the Hebrew name 
Symeon, but was much more often (see below) 
called by the Greek name Simon, which had be- 
come its common equivalent. (δ) ηφᾶς, Πέτρος. 
The plural of the Hebrew substantive (o’93= 
‘rocks’) is found in Job 30%, Jer 4% (LXX πέτραι 
in both passages). ‘In the Targums (Buxtorf, 
Lexicon Chaldaicum 1032) [the word] occurs as 
Ξ, ΝΞ, for a rock or a stone (e.g. gems, hail- 
stones, thunderbolts), ora shore. The same senses 
recur in the Talmud and Midrashim (Levy- 
Fleischer, Neuheb. u. Chald. Worterb. ii. 321f.), 
where the word has also the meaning ‘‘ring”; 
apparently the sense ‘“‘rock” is rare’ (Hort, Furst 
Lip. of St. Peter p. 152). There seems to be no 
evidence that the word was in any other case used 
as a name; it has no connexion with the name 
Caiaphas (Nestle in Expos. Times x. p. 185). 
ππεαθοία with regard to the Greek equivalent 
Πέτρος, there is little or no evidence of its occurrence 
as a proper name. 
Nazara iv. p. 265, Eng. tr.) refers to Jos. Ant. 
XVIII. vi. 3, where a freedman of Berenice, mother 
of Agrippa I., is in some texts named Πέτρος ; but 
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according to a better supported reading the name 
is Πρῶτος (see Niese). From Rabbinic literature a 
very few instances of the occurrence of the name 
Peter are adduced (see Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah 1. p. 475n.; Dalman, Gram. 
Aram. p. 147). 


The usage of NT.—{a) Συμεών. In 2 P 11 the reading Συμεὼν 
Πέφρος (NAKLP and the mass of MSS) is perhaps better sup- 
ported than its rival Zi» Π. (B curs. circ. 20, verss, pler.), and 
certainly, as a combination which occurs nowhere else in the 
NT, it 15 not likely to be due to copyists. In one passage 
of the NT the name stands above suspicion. St. James begins 
his speech in Ac 1514 with the words "Ανδρες ἀδελφοί, ἀπούσοωτι 
μου. Συμεὼν ἐξηγήσατο x.t.A, Here the Hebrew name Συμεών 
completely harmonizes with the intentional antiqueness of the 
opening appeal (cf. e.g. 20h 20202811). (6) The Greek Σήμων 
(apart from the combination %. Πέτρος) is not found in the 
narrative of the Gospels after the apostle’s call except in 
connexion with the lists of the apostles (Mt 418 102, Mk 116. 29f. 36 
316, Lk 438 §3ff. 10 614, Jn 141). On the other hand, Simon is the 
name by which our Lord addresses him (Mt 1725, Mis 1437, Lk 2231, 
and, with his father’s name added, Mt 1617, Jn 142 2115), the 
exceptions (see below) being Mt 16/8, Lk 2234; and by which 
the apostles are introduced as speaking of him (Lk 2484; but 
see Mk 167), Thus it would seem that during the months of 
discipleship the apostle was still commonly known by _ his 
name Simon; and this was the case even in much later days 
among those who, being outside the Church, could not under- 
stand the ΩΣ Ἔ Tlerpos as in itself a sufficient designation 
(Ac 105-18.32 1118). (ὦ After St. Peter had taken his place 
as leader in the earliest stages of the Ohurch’s history, that 
name—K~»gas, [lézpes—which his Master had given him as pro- 
phetic of his special functions, superseded, at least in Chris- 
tian circles, his original name Simon. So late as the time when 
St. Paul wrote to the Galatians and to the Corinthians, the 
great Apostle of the Circumcision was recognized among distant 
Gentile Churches under his Aramaic name Cephas (Gal 118 29. 11. 
14 1 Co 112 322 95 155)—a fact which suggests that at Jeru- 
salem, where St. Paul first knew him, and whence emissaries 
came to Corinth and to the Churches of Galatia, the name 
Cephas at least most frequently was used. At the same time, 
at any rate in Galatia, the Greek equivalent Tlérpos was not 
unknown (Gal 27), Atallevents, before the time when 1 Peter, 
the Synoptic Gospels, and the Acts were written, the Greek 
name Πέτρος was that one by which the apostle was known 
throughout the Christian Church. As to details, the name 
Ilicpos predominates in the Synoptic Gospeis (narrative)—Mt 
19 times, Mk 18 times, Lk 16 times; it is common in Jn (15 
times); it is exclusively used in the narrative of the Acts, 
51 times. As to the use of Πέτρος in speeches in place of the 
usual Zio (see above}—in Mk 167 the evangelist extends his own 
usage into his report of the angel’s message; in Lk 224 [lips 
seems designedly used to bring out the tragic contrast 
between the typical position of the apostle and his destined 
failure; in Ac 1018 117 (the voice from heaven), though it may 
at first sight seem simplest to suppose that the name was used by 
which he was then commonly known, yet it must be remembered 
that this first opening of the door of faith to the Gentiles was 
one of the occasions in view of which our Lord gave him the 
name Peter. (4) The combination Σίμων Πέτρος never occurs in 
Mk. It is found once in Mt (1610), once in Lk (55)—both passages 
recording a turning-point of the apostle’s life; in St. John it is 
used no fewer than 17 times; it is at least a well-supported 
variant in 2P 11, The combination then appears to be one 
which naturally suggested itself to two evangelists in con- 
nexion with two events closely bearing on St. Peter's life-work, 
and which, partly perhaps as uniting current Ohristian usage 
with a distant past, was a favourite with St. John. In one part 
of the Church, as might have been expected, the name Cephas 
survived. In the Syriac versions of the Gospels and of the 
Acts the common name for the apostle is Simon Cephas. 


2. Family, home, education.—(a) The name of 
the apostle’s father appears as Ἰωνᾶς in Mt 16”, as 
Ἰωάνης in Jn 1422] 1817, Tt is generally supposed 
that Ιωνᾶς is a contraction of Ἰωάνης. It is, how- 
ever, possible that we have here an instance of a 
double name, Jona-Jochanan or Jonas-Johannes, 
see art. JOHN (FATHER OF SIMON PETER). (ὁ) The 
brother of Simon Peter, like his fellow-townsman 
Philip, bears a true Greek name—Avépéas. It is, 
perhaps, to be noticed that Andrew, with Philip, 
appears in connexion with certain “E)Ayves (the 
word may mean Gentiles, or, in the stricter sense, 
Greeks) in Jn 12%, [It is certainly significant 
that both brothers were known by Greek names. 
(c) That the apostle was married in the earliest 
days ofthe gospel history appears from Mt 8%, 
Mk 139. Lk 4%, Hig wife in later years was the 
companion of his missionary journeys (1 Co 9°). 


*In each of the four passages in Gal the name Peter is 
substituted by some inferior authoritics. 
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(zd) The Synoptists clearly place ‘the house of 
Simon’ (in which it appears that his wife, his 
brother, and his mother-in-law lived) at Capernaum 
(Mt 8514, Mk 12-29, Lk 491-38), "With this state- 
ment that of St John (14 ἣν δὲ ὁ Φίλιππος ἀπὸ 
Βηθσαιδά, ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ᾿Ανδρέον καὶ Πέτρου) is often 
thought to be at variance. We may, however, 
suppose that the brothers originally came from 
Bethsaida, but were now living at Capernaum (so 
Swete on Mk 14), 


It may be questioned, however, whether St. John does not 
intend to distinguish Bethsaida from ‘the city of Andrew and 
Peter,’ the former being the present home (ἀπό; so 1221), the 
latter the birthplace (¢), of Philip. A similar question arises as 
to Jn 111 Λάζαρος ἀπὸ Βηθανίας ix τῆς xdpens Mapins x. Maples. 
Here it is to be noticed that (1) if the xan, was Bethany, there 
seems to be little reason why it should be mentioned at all; 
(2) Lk 1038 says that the ~éuy where Mary and Martha lived was 
visited by our Lord ‘as they were journeying’ (ἐν τῷ πορεύεσθαι 
αὐτούς), a notice which appears to distinguish it from Bethany. 
According to this view Lazarus lived at Bethany (cf. Jn 121), 
but was a native of the village where hig sisters lived, at some 
distance from Jerusalem. St. John, it may be added, is fond 
of using ix and ἀπό side by side; but a study of the passages 
where they so stand shows that each preposition retains its 
proper meaning—see Jn 145f. 633.38.41 717.41f 1623.30 (cf, 
Rev 212), 


(6) St. Peter is described as ‘a fisherman’ in Mt 
418 | Mk 116 (cf. Lk 5*), and the same thing is im- 

lied in Jn 218. He owned ‘a boat’ (Lk 5%), which 

e worked with his brother. The sons of Zebedee 
were his partners (Lk 5%); and thus the four 
apostles were friends before—probably long before 
—they followed Jesus. It is not necessary todraw 
out at length the traits—vigour, courage, resource- 
fulness—which the life of a fisherman on the lake 
would necessarily develop in a naturally healthy 
character. It is more important to ask what was 
the apostle’s relation to the culture of his time 
and country. Probably the traditional view of 
him as a rough, uneducated peasant is a consider- 
able exaggeration of one side of the truth. Hewas, 
of course, without such a formal] training as fell to 
the lot of St. Paul. But, on the other hand, the 
influence of a religious home and of the synagogue 
must have had a foremost place in forming the 
apostle. A significant phrase of St. Andrew’s (Jn 
19 suggests that both brothers had felt the spell 
of the Messianic hope. In these early days St. 
Peter must have gained his close knowledge of the 
OT, and it is very far from improbable that he was 
acquainted with the LXX (see art.on1 PETER). It 
has been already pointed out as a significant fact 
that the apostle, like his brother, was commonly 
known by a Greek name. His home was on the 
thickly populated shore of the lake, where trade 
brought together representatives of many nation- 
alities, and where (to say the least) Greek must 
have been to some extent a medium of communi- 
cation (see ¢g. T. K. Abbott, Hssays p. 129 ff. ; 
Zahn, Hint. i. p. 28f.). But whatever Greek St. 
Peter learned in Galilee must have been rather of 
a conversational than of a literary kind; it was 
nevertheless an important foundation. ‘Two, and 
(as it would seem) only two, notices are preserved 
in the Gospels and Acts bearing on this subject: 
(1) St. Peter was recognized in Jerusalem as a 
Galilean by the accent and perhaps the idiom of 
his Aramaic (see Swete’s note on Ml: 14” with 
references). (2) The members of the Sanhedrin 
regarded St. Peter and his companion St. John as, 
from their point of view, illiterate men (Ac 41%), 


The words are κωτωλωβόμενοι ὅτι ἄνθρωποι ἀγράμματοί εἶσιν καὶ 
ἰδιῶται, The term ἀγράμματος looks back to the facts of a man’s 

astearlylife, Toa Greek it meant one who was an dzouces (2.9. 

lato, Zum. 23 B), one who has had no part in either side of Greek 
education ; to a Jew it meant one who had had no training in 
the Rabbinic study of Scripture (cf. Jn 715), The term ἰδιώτης 
rather regarded & man’s present position. With a Greek it was 
the antithesis to πολιτικός ; in the mouth of a Jew (who trans- 
literated it 61773) it expressed the contrast between the man who 
could understand and take part in religion as conceived of by 


the scribes and one of the ὄχλος (Jn 749), an ‘am ha-"drez (sea 
especially Weber, Die Lehrendes Talmud, ἃ 11, ‘ Der esoterische 
Character der jud. Religiositat’). Oompare the saying of the 
Fathers: ‘No boor isa sin-fearer, nor is the vulgar (am ha-’arez) 
pious’ (Pirge Aboth, ed. Taylor, p. 30). Thus the words are 
strictly relative to the point of view of the high priests, They 
were probably (see below) specially called forth by the apostle’s 
boldnessin expounding a passage of Scripture in the presence of, 
and in application to, the rulers. 


3. The calls of St. Peter.—(i.) The apostle’s first 
meeting with the Lord, and the call to friendship.— 
The history is recorded only in St. John (135-32). 
Andrew and John (for he clearly is the unnamed 
actor in the scene)—one of each of the two pairs of 
brothers who together were in partnership—are 
expressly spoken of as belonging to the number 
(ἐκ) of the Baptist’s disciples (vv.*-%7), Since St. 
Peter and, as the language (πρῶτον, τὸν ἴδιον, v.41) 
seems to imply, St. James were close at hand, it is 
a natural inference that St. Peter had become a 
oe of the Baptist, and through the gate of 
this discipleship passed into friendship with Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is more than probable, then, that 
St. Peter had been a witness of the Lord’s baptism 
(Ac 1” 10°), On this day—which Edersheim 
(1, p. 8441.) gives some reason for supposing to 
have been a Sabbath—after Andrew ha hontd the 
Baptist’s witness (v.") and had followed Jesus, he 
went in quest of Simon, and, telling him that he 
had found the Messiah, brought him to Jesus. 
Jesus fixes upon him that piercing, scrutinizing 
gaze (ἐμβλέψας) which was to rest upon him at a 
later crisis of his life (Lk 22%), and greets him—it 
does not appear from the narrative whether Jesus 
had known Simon before or not (cf. v.8)—Zo εἶ 
Σίμων ὁ υἱὸς ᾿ΙΤωάνου, σὺ κληθήσῃ ἹΚηφᾶς (for the use of 
the patronymic on solemn occasions οἱ. Mt 161’, 
Jn 9166.) Thus the Lord receives him as bein 
just what he was in himself, as the product πο; 
heir of a past over which he had had no control, as 
destined to a peculiar office. In the last clause the 
Lord does not bestow a new name (see Mt 1638); 
He rather reveals a character which He already 
claims for future service. As yet no permanent 
bond united Jesus and the men whom He had 
gathered round Him. For, after being His com- 

anions in His journey to Galilee and again in 

is visit to Jerusalem at the Passover, St. Peter 
and the rest resumed, as they did on a much 
later occasion (Jn 21), their work as fishermen. 

(ii.) The call to discipleship.—This call must be 
placed some time after, as the earlier call some 
time before, the first Passover of the ministry. It 
is not possible to decide what is the precise relation 
of the history of the call as related in Mt 41°” 
Mk 136° (clearly based on a common source) to 
that given in Lk 5‘. The essential points com- 
mon to the two accounts are that Jesus calls St. 
Peter while he is at work (see Plummer on Lk 51"), 
that he makes the apostle’s present work a parable 
of his future work, and that the apostle’s obedience 
is immediate. As to points of difference, Mt and 
Mk record the Lord’s summons δεῦτε ὀπίσω μον : Lk 

uts the call in another setting—a miracle of 
ἐντὶ leads up to the act of obedience. 


It is possible that Mt and Mk on the one hand, and on the 
other Lk, give the history of two occasions—one when the 
apostle followed the Lord then and there, but did not finally 
leave his occupation; the other when the decisive step of 
renunciation was taken. In support of this view it may be 
urged (1) that the two narratives seriously differ ; (2) that the 
Lord certainly did repeat on a later occasion the call ἀκολούθει 
μοι, When added experiences would interpret its deeper mean- 
ing (Jn 2119.22), But it is much more probable that Mt and Mk 
follow a document or a tradition which brought together in a 
summarized narrative the calling of the four chief apostles, and 
that thus the story of St. Peter's call is the same as that which 
Lk, on the strength of fuller information (cf. 416f-), narrates in 
detail. In either case, it is important to notice the vividness of 
Lk’s narrative as itself 2 witness to its truthfulness—especiall 
the two sayings of St. Peter: (a) ν. (cf. Jn 25); (b) v.8 ἔξελθε 
x.7.a. {an undesigned contrast to Jn 663, and an impulsive cry 
which has parallels in St. Peter’s later history). 
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In close connexion with this call (assuming that 
there was but one) to discipleship, on a Sabbath 
either just before it (Lk 4388) or just after it (Mk 
1531. 29) * we must place the miracle which the Lord 
wrought in His disciple’s home—the healing of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, From the phrase διηκόνει 
αὐτῷ (αὐτοῖς) in each of the three accounts we may 
infer that our Lord ate there that day; and it 1s 
likely enough that the disciple’s home was ‘the 
house’ where He regularly stayed when at Caper- 
naum (Mt 177, Mk 958. 

(111.) The call to apostleship. —TIf the call to 
discipleship must have been somewhat later than 
the first Passover of the ministry (Jn 218), the call 
to apostleship must be placed somewhat earlier 
than the (presumably) second Passover (see Mk 
6030. 866. Jn 64). The interval therefore separating 
the two calls cannot have been much more than six 
months. The history is given in Mt 1018. Mk 33, 
Lk 6%, The details must be passed over here. 
It must suffice to note that the Twelve were chosen 
from the whole body, and that the Lord’s choice 
constituted them (1) in an especial sense His com- 
panions—iva dow per’ αὐτοῦ (Mix 344; cf. Lk 22°8, Jn 
15%’) ; (2) His envoys, when the occasion came, to 
Israel, with authority to preach and heal. The 
primary place in our Lord’s purpose was_ their 
education for future work. The lists of the Twelve 
given by the Synoptists vary in many ways, but 
in each of them St. Peter holds the first place 
(Mt πρῶτος Σίμων ὁ λεγόμενος II. ; cf. Jn 21%, Ac 17°). 
Some time after this selection had been made, the 
Lord sent out the Twelve to execute their double 
office as heralds of the kingdom and healers of the 
sick, two by two, marking as the scope of their 
mission ‘ the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Mt 
101. 5-42) Mk 6718, Lk 916: it is clear that Matthew 
places the mission immediately after the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve from a characteristic desire to 
bring together the notices of the selection, the 
instruction, and the dismissal of the Twelve). As 
to the use of the name ἀπόστολος in reference to 
the Twelve in the Gospels (except Lk 17° 2214 241°) 
only in connexion with this mission, see Hort, 
Ecclesia, Ὁ. 22 ff. 

We cannot but ask, Who was St. Peter’s companion? The 
answer is almost certainly St. John. For (1) the Lord sent 
them together on a peculiarly solemn commission at a later 
time, Lk 228; (2) they appear as companions in the gospel 
history, Jn 18158. 2084, and in the apostolic history, Ac 31-419 
814 (mission to Samaria), Gal 29; (3) they were closely associated 
in the upper room (Jn 1323!), and on the occasion of the Lord’s 
appearance by the Lake (Jn 21°04), and together formed part of 
an inner circle of the apostles in Jairus’ house (Mk 537), on the 
Mt. of Transfiguration (Mk 92), on the Mt. of Olives (Mk 13%), in 
Gethsemane (Mk 1433); and in this connexion the order in Lk 
80] 928 (Πέτρον καὶ ᾿ἰωώνην καὶ "ἰάκωβον) and Ac 118 is to be 
specially noticed. 


It is impossible at this point to refrain from re- 
marking that a mere notice of the occasions when 
St. Peter’s name is mentioned in the Gospels is apt 
to make us forget the all-important fact that it 
was in daily fellowship with the Lord, in the daily 
contemplation of His acts and words, public and 
private, that the real significance and power of 
this period lay. Without some intimation of this 
obvious truth, a brief review of the specific evidence 
of the Gospels as to St. Peter’s life during this time 
may become positively misleading. 

It has been convenient to consider the mission 
of the Twelve in close connexion with their selec- 
tion. But between the two occasions we must, as it 
appears, place a miracle with which St. Peter was 
brought into close relation—the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 918-26. Mk 5-8, Lk 84), It is the 
first of three occasions when ‘Peter and James 


*Mt 814 introduces the account without any indication of 
time. It would appear that at this point he is bringing 
together typical works of healing (81-11), just as he has brought 


coms a single discourse (5-7; οἵ, 13) typical utterances of the | 
Lord. 


and John’ were chosen from among the Twelve 
as witnesses of a u~vorjpiov—here of a revelation 
of Christ the Life. It may have been designed 
as a special preparation for some crisis in their 
uuission soon to follow (Mt 10° νεκροὺς ἐγείρετε). 
It is difficult not to trace the vividness of the 
narrative in Mk to the influence of St. Peter. 

4, St. Peter as the Lord’s companion during 
the (apparently) last year of the ministry.—Thlie 
Twelve returned to Christ about the time when 
He received news of the Baptist’s murder. The re- 
tirement across the Lake and the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand immediately followed. This whole 
series of events prepared the way for a period the 
general character of which is expressed by the 
words ‘the proving of faith’ (1 P 17). 

(i.) The storm on the Lake (Mt 14°", Mk 64%, 
Jn 6164), Tt is remarkable that Matthew alone 

reserves the record of St. Peter’s boastful chal- 
enge (behind which there lay a deep love for His 
Master, and impatience of separation from Him), 
his sudden fear and piteous appeal for help, Christ 
Himself sums up the meaning of the apostle’s 
failure in the word ὀλιγόπιστες. It would be quite 
in accordance with the character of St. Peter if, 
when the boat came to land, he was the spokesman 
of ‘those who were in the slup’ in their confession, 
ἀληθῶς θεοῦ vids εἴ (Mt). 

(1}.) The Lord’s hard sayings αὐ Capernaum.— 
St. John records (6°) that the sequel of the 
Lord’s teaching at Capernaum about the bread of 
life was that many of His disciples left Him. 
Jesus turns to the Twelve and asks them if they 
too are intending to go away. Simon Peter at 
once answers for the rest, is reply brings out 
the apostle’s belief in the Lord (1) as superior to 
all other teachers (πρὸς τίνα ἀπελ.; cf. Jn 37) 3 (2) 
as the source of a life-giving revelation (cf. ν. 5); 
(3) as the embodiment of Divine holiness. 

This, the last element in the confession, is introduced with 
the emphatic ques σοτιστεύκαμεν xo ἐγνώκαμεν, The apostles 
(esis) with their sure conviction are placed in contrast to the 
faithless seceders. Their present assured belief is the out- 
come of past experience deliberately interpreted. What is the 
meaning of the title ὁ ἅγιος τοῦ θεοῦ 1 ἴῃ a wholly independent 
context it is put into the mouth of the demoniac (Mk 124). It 
would therefore appear to be a recognized title, probably a 
title of the Messiah. This is confirmed when we turn to Ac 
B14 (τὸν ἅγεον x. dixouoy ἠρνήσασθε), Where it is placed beside τὸν 
. » « δίκαιον (Which is certainly used of Messiah; see below, on 
Theology of St. Peter’s Speeches). in this (apparently) Mes- 
sianic title two lines of thought, as it would seem, converge, 
(a) Jehovah is ‘the Holy One of Israel’ (6.9. Is 14). (ὦ) The 
messengers of Jehovah, the typical pricst {τὸν 'Aupay τὸν ἅ γιον 
πυρίου, Ps 105 (106)17) and the prophet (2 KX 49) are holy; the 
whole theocratic nation is μον ἐν, Ex 3196, ΝᾺ 165 . note in this 
connexion the mysterious phrase ‘ the Saints ’ apparently of the 
members of the nation, Zec 145, Dn 718. 90. 25.27), This holiness 
is conceived of by current Jewish expectation as actually 
realized in the Messianic people, Ps-Sol 1788 (ars wévres ἅγιοι, x. 
βασιλεὺς αὐτῶν χριστὸς κύριος). The Messiah Hirnself, then, who 
was regarded at once as the special messenger of Jehovah, and 
also as the flower and crown of the Messianic nation, was 
naturally described as ‘the Holy One,’ ‘ the Holy One of God.’ 
But just as the Messianic title ὁ dixesos was raised to a higher 
and more absolute meaning by later NT writers (e.g. 1 Jn 21), 
80 it was in the case of ὁ ἅγιος (Rev 37,1 Jn 27%), To return to 
St. Peter’s use of the phrase at Capernaum, though the words 
are an official title, yet their ethical and spiritual meaning is 
not lost here or in Mk 124. Miessiah’s sinlessness and purity 
were a nlagnet to faithful disciples (cf. 1 P 222). And the 
avowed realization of this, as contrasted with Lk 58, marks 
a stage in the apostle’s spiritual education, 

(11}.) The questions at Cesarea Philippi.—There 
are tliree stages in the history—(A) The Conjes- 
ston (Mt 1638-28, Mik 827-88, Lk 918-7), —The account in 
Mt is the fullest ; on the omission of the promise 
to St. Peter in Mk see Swete on 8”, The Gali- 
lean ministry was drawing to a close (see Swete, 
Ρ. 166). Our Lord was farther from Jerusalem 
than at any other time of His ministry, and_on 
the borders of the purely Gentile world. The 
time and place, then, of themselves suggest the 
question whether Israel, generally and as_repre- 


sented by His immediate disciples, accepted Him) 
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whether tlhe foundation for the great work of the 
future was being solidly laid. ‘The occasion was 
felt by the Lord to be a great crisis, and He 
prepared for it as such by prayer (Lk 918. The 
confession of St. Peter at Capernanm was the 
impulsive response of the disciple to the Master’s 
anxious, foreboding question. But now the stage 
in the education of the Twelve had been reached 
when it was well that they should deliberately 
and definitely face the question of the Lord’s 
Person. In the outskirts (Mk 827, therefore, of 
Ceesarea the Lord put two questions to the Twelve 
—(a) What were men generally saying of Him? 
Here they all contributed something to the 
answer. ‘They had seen different sides of Jewish 
opinion. (6) What was the thought of the Twelve 
themselves about Him? Here the answer of one 
is the answer of all, and St. Peter 1s their natural 
spokesman. The Twelve regarded Him as the 
Divine Messiah. 


The Gospels vary as to the words—Z» εἶ ὁ χριστός (Mk), τὸν 

piorov τοῦ θεοῦ (Lk), Σὺ εἶ ὁ xp. ὃ υἱὸς τοῦ Used τοῦ —_ (Mt). The 
linportant question arises, Was St. Peter commended for con- 
fessing the Divinity of Jesus or His Messiahship? It is probably 
true that ‘the Son of God’ was not a common designation of 
the Messiah, but (1) the language of 2 Es 728. 29 (‘My Son 
Messiah ’) 1382-37-52 149; comp. Enoch 1052; (2) the language 
which the evangelists put into the inouths of persons who can 
hardly be conceived of as one and all rising to the absolute 
meaning of the title ‘Son of God,’ but who would naturally 
use Messianic language (Mt 829 || Mk Lk, Mt 1433 see above, Mt 
9740. 43 [2754 || Mk], Mik 311, Lk 2270, Jn 134-49 1127 197); (3) the 
language Of Lk 441 (σὺ 6? ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ... ἤδεισων τὸν χριστὸν 
αὐτὸν Elves) § (4) the language of St. Matthew in the immediate 
context, v.20 ive μηδενὶ εἴπωσιν ὅτι αὐτὸς ἔστιν ὃ χριστός, SEEM to 
make it clear that the title ‘Son of God’ was used as bearing a 
Messianic meaning in our Lord’s day, Hence it matters little 
whether we consider δ᾽ υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ τοῦ ζῶντος as part of the 
original confession, or as an addition of St. Matthew. In either 
case it is as Messiah that St. Peter confesses Jesus. See especi- 
ally Dalman, Die Worte Jesu pp. 219-226. Thus the revelation 
of suffering which follows in each Gospel is the earliest insistence 
on that side of the true Messiah’s work which became the 
greatest stumbling-block to the Jew. 


(B) Our Lord’s welcome of the Confession (Mt 
167-8 only).—It is clear that our Lord regarded 
the deliberate confession of His Messiahship as 
marking a crisis in His relations with the Twelve, 
and as a pledge of the growth of the kingdom. 
He answers it with a solemn beatitude addressed 
to St. Peter (μακάριος ef—the only occasion when 
the Lord pronounces a beatitude on an individual), 
and by a declaration that his confession liad no 
lower source than a revelation from the Father 
Himself (cf, Gal 115, And then speaking, as it 
would appear, as King Messiah (κἀγὼ 5é—* The 
Father has revealed Me as Messiah to the dis- 
ciple ; I in turn reveal My disciples’ place in the 
kingdom’), He opens out the future under four 
metaphors— 

(a) St. Peter as the foundation of the new 
Israel.—Taking the Syriac versions as our guide, 
we may conclude that our Lord’s words, spoken in 
Aramaic, run thus: ‘Thou art Cepha, and upon 
this Cepha I will build my congregation.’ Here 
there are three points to be briefly considered—(a) 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν pov. The word is used in its ancicnt 
theocratic sense, and the meaning is best repre- 
sented by the paraphrase, ‘I will build my Jsreel.’ 
Jt must be sufficient to refer to Hort’s The Chris- 
tian Licclesia pp. 3-18, esp. p. 10:1, (8) οἰκοδομήσω. 
The metaphor of building, to express the idea of 
creating and giving unity and permanence to a 
society of men, is not uncommon in the OT (e.g. 
Ps 28°, Jer 18°). It is important to notice that 
the Lord reserves to Himself the prerogative 
of activity. He alone is the builder, Compare 
the Messianic parable in Svbyll. Orac. v. 420 if 
(y) In what sense is Cepha the foundation? Does 
the word point to the first stone of the building, 
the foundation-stone, or to the soil, the rock on 
which the first stones are laid? We may say, in 
view of our Lord’s earlier saying (Mt 77%, Lk 6018), 


| them, because we were false stewards. 


that almost certainly the latter is the true inter- 
pretation.* Thus the Rock is, so far as the sop 
of the parable is concerned, separated from the 
stones reared thereon. ‘This last point helps us to 
answer the question as to the interpretation of the 
Rock. It is the apostle who has just made the 
confession that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. 
The parable itself limits its application. When 
the foundation has been laid, the apostle’s function 
as described by the metaphor will have ceased. 
He will support the first stones of the ecclesia, 
The true comment on the Lord’s promise is Ac 
1-10. 

Other interpretations of these famous words can be only 
briefly noted. (1) The Rock is Christ. This interpretation is 
excluded by the fact that in the Aramaic there is no variation 
(Cepha .. . Cepha) as in the Greek (πέτρος .. . πέτρᾳ), and 
that Christ Himself speaks of Himself as the builder. (2) The 
Rock is St. Peter's confession. This interpretation is excluded 
by the fact that the confession considered in itself was wholly 
inadequate. It does not include either the Resurrection or the 
Divinity of the Lord. Its value was strictly relative to the 
time when it was made, The same consideration excludes the 
modification of the above view which explains the Rock of St. 
Peter's faith. That, faith was a quality which varied from time 
to time. (3) St. Peter as the type of, or in combination with, 
the other apostles, is the Rock. So Hort (eclesta Ὁ. 16f., 
e.g. ‘In virtue of this personal faith vivifying their disciple- 
ship, the Apostles became themselves the first little Ecclesia, 
constituting a living rock upon which,’ etc.). But our Lord's 
words, as reported by St. Matthew, could not be more per- 
sonal. To suppose that the Lord addresses St. Peter here as a 
type of his fellow-apostles, is in effect to imply that no words 
could be personal unless a typical reference were explicitly 
excluded. See also ‘Additional Note’ on p. 795». 

_A clear statement as to the exposition of the words and the 
lines of patristic interpretation is to be found in Lightfoot, 
Clement ii. pp. 481-490. 

(6) The new Israel as the conqueror.—The ἐκκλησία 
is an aggressive power. Death—the adversary 
of Christ—is in possession of his stronghold. But 
‘his gates’ (cf. Ps 918 10718, Job 38, Is 3810) cannot 
withstand the attack. The new Isracl is victorious 
against ‘walled cities’ like the first Israel (οἵ, 6.0. 
Dt 3%). Such appears to be the meaning. ‘The 
clause, however, has no special bearing on St. 
Peter’s functions. 

(c) St. Peter as the steward of the kingdom.t+— 
δώσω σοι τὰς κλεῖδας τῆς βασιλείας τῶν οὐρανῶν, The 
words seem to be an intentional reminiscence of 
the message of Jehovah as to Ehakim (15 227): 
‘The key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder.’ The words are paraphrased in the LAX 
text represented by B (καὶ δώσω τὴν δόξαν Aaveid 
αὐτῷ), but 8* has καὶ δώσω καὶ αὐτῷ τὴν κλῖδαν οἴκου A., 
and A has a conflate reading. 

(ὦ) St. Peter as the seribe who ‘binds’ and 
‘looses.’ --καὶ ὃ ἐὰν δήσῃς x.7.A. In this use of 
‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ there cannot be buta close 
reference to the current technical use of these 
words to express the authoritative decision of a 
scribe on a matter of obligation (ef. Mt 5”; cf. 
Edersheim, Life and Times ii. p. 84f.). Such de- 
cisions on St. Peter’s part in the new kingdom 
shall be the echoes of decisions already promul- 
gated in heaven. On these two verses see especially 
Dalman, Die Worte Jesu pp. 171-178. ; 

In regard to the essential meaning of this scries 
of metaphors as applied to St. Peter, the following 
points should be noted: (1) They seem to be all 
conditioned by the scope of the first of them, the 


*It is true that the word cepha is not used by the Syriac 
versions in these two passages. But that the word cepha does 
mean ‘a rock’ as well as ‘a stone’ is clear from the fact that it 
is used to render πέτρα in Mt 2760 (Pesh.) 2751 (Syrsin Pesh.) ; it 
may therefore have been used by our Lord in the saying in 
question. See additional note on the Rabbinical use of Rock in 
reference to Abraham at end of art. 1 PETER. 

+ Compare the remarkable legend preserved in Apoc. Baruch 
1018 and (in a somewhat different form) in the fest of the 
Words of Baruch 4, ‘Jeremiah took the keys of the sanctuary 
of God and went out of the city and cast them away before the 
sun, saying, ‘* To thee I say, Osun, take the keys of the sanctuary 
of God . -- forasmuch 88 we were not found worthy to keep 
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rock-foundation, ¢.¢. our Lord is dealing with the 
first stage of the history of the new ecclesia. 
The relation of St. Peter to the new Israel is in 
some sense to correspond to the relation of Moses 
and Joshua to the ancient Israel. (2) The promise 
as to ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ given here to St. 
Peter is in Mt18* given to the disciples. It would 
seem, therefore, if the words in the two places are 
to be understood in precisely the same sense, that 
St. Peter is, on the former occasion, singled out 
from the other disciples because he would be the 
first to exercise, or would be the leader in the 
exercise of, a power common toall. At the same 
time it must be noted that (a) the context in ch. 18 
(viz. vv,l5-17 31.) deals with the forgiveness of sins ; 
(8) Dalman (p. 177) shows that in Jewish Aramaic 
the word ‘to loose’ (x), at any rate, is used meta- 
phorically in various senses. Itdoes not then seem 
certain that the terms must bear the same meaning 
in both passages. (3) The Bk. of the Acts records 
the historical fulfilment of the promises to St. 
Peter. But it must be remembered that in that 
Book we have not a complete history of the earliest 
days of the Church, and that the writer is himself 
familiar rather with somewhat later developments. 
There may well have been occasions, unnoticed by 
the author of the Acts, which contributed to the 
complet fulfilment of the Lord’s promises to St. 
eter. 

(C) The Lord’s rebuke of St. Peter.—The con- 
fession of St. Peter and our Lord’s announcement 
that He Himself would be the founder of a new 
Israel form the turning-point in the education of 
the Twelve. Mt marks the transition by the phrase 
ἀπὸ τότε ἤρξατο (v.*4), which in 417 stands at the 
beginning of the ministry, and occurs nowhere else. 
Henceforth the Lord reveals to the apostles the 
g's of the Divine purpose (δεῖ) as to the Messiah 
—His humiliation in His rejection by the repre- 
sentatives of Israel at Jerusalem (the centre of 
Israels life) and His death, His exaltation in the 
Resurrection. The idea of a suffering Messiah 
was alien to current Jewish expectations (cf. 
Schirer, JP τι. i. p. 184 ff.). St. Peter at once 
omar against his Master’s appropriation of it to 
dimself. His action (προσλαβόμενος) and his words * 
alike imply a position of kindly patronage towards 
the Lord. The Lord turns immediately upon him, 
and the sight of the other disciples (Mk) necessi- 
tates a public and severe rebuke—a reversal for the 
time of the words of commendation just pro- 
nounced ;—a sentence of rebuff, pronounced as upon 
an enemy, takes the place of the beatitude; the 
rock-foundation of Messiah’s Israel has become 
Messiah’s stumbling-stone; a temper of mind 
capable of receiving the revelation of the Father 
has been succeeded by a temper of mind wholly 
earthly. 

A week after these events at Cwsarea (Mk 97", 
Mt 17!#-, Lk 98), the three disciples, who had been 
witnesses of a previous revelation of Christ as the 
Life, are allowed, on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
to learn the ‘mystery’ of Christ as the Glory of 
God. The impulsive and inopportune request of 
St. Peter sprang from a dread a the withdrawal of 
the outward signs of revelation (cf. 2 Co 3%}%); it 
was the prayer of a consciously weak and earthly 
faith. The revelation on the mountain confirmed 
both elements in the disclosure of the issues of 
Messiah’s life on earth which the Lord gave at 
Ceesarea. The uniqueness of His Person was 
brought home to the Three by (a) the glory of the 
Lord Himself; (δ) His mysterious converse with 
the Founder and the Reformer of Israel’s polity, 

* Syrsin in Mk 892 reads, ‘But Simon Cepha, as if sparing 
Him, said to Him, (God) spares Thee.’ The last words, a formula 
of deprecation (cf. e.g. Ac 1014 118), render the ἵλεώς σοι of 


Mt 1622 in Syreur Pesh. From this formula the remarkable 
paraphrase, ‘as if sparing Him,’ is derived. 


in which He is seen to be the mediator between 
the living and the departed; (c) the voice from 
heaven attesting His Sonship. 

In the period between the Transfiguration and 
the Entry into Jerusalem St. Peter is mentioned 
on four occasions. At Capernaum, his home, the 
collectors of the temple dues put to him the ques- 
tion whether his Master did not pay the half- 
shekel, and St. Peter is made by his Master the 
means of its payment. The Lord uses the incident 
to lead up His disciple’s mind to the conception of 
His Divine Sonship (Mt 17**-), On the three re- 
maining occasions St. Peter is represented as ques- 
tioning the Lord as to the practical and immediate 
bearing of His words,—asking as to the scope of 
the parables of the faithful slaves and the sudden 
coming of the thief (Lk 12", cf. Mk 13"); asking 
as to the number of times a brother should be for- 
given (Mt 18); asking as to the reward in store 
for the Twelve in view of their absolute self- 
renunciation, as contrasted with the refusal of the 
young ruler to surrender his wealth and follow 
Christ (Mt 1957, Mk 10%, Lk 1875). These questions 
reveal the apostle’s impulsiveness, the practical 
bent of his character, something perhaps of a lack 
of reverence towards his Master; while the last 
of them shows an undue sense of the deserts of 
himself and his fellow-apostles. 

5. The week before the Passion.—Nothing is told 
us of St. Peter in connexion with the Triumphal 
Entry. Mk preserves two words of his addressed 
to Christ on the Tuesday. To St. Peter the sight 
of the withered fig-tree recalls (ἀναμνησθείς) the 
incident of the previous day, and he points his 
Master to the effect of His prophecy (Mk 11, οἱ, 
Mt 21%), Again, after the Lord that same day 
had left the temple and crossed the Kidron on His 
way to Bethany, He sat down on the Mt. of Olives. 
The main body of the apostles apparently continued 
their way. Four of their number—Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew—possibly deputed by the rest, 
asked Him privately a question as to the time 
when His prophecy just spoken should have its 
fulfilment, and as to the events which should herald 
it (Mk 13°; ef. Mt 243, Lk 21’). The form of the 
sentence (ἐπηρώτα airoy ... Πέτρος καὶ ᾿Ιάκωβος 
K.7.r.) suggests that St. Peter was the spokesman, 
Luke preserves the detail that on the Thursday it 
was St. Peter and St. John whom the Lord sent to 
‘prepare the passover’ (22°; cf. Mt 2618, Mk 14"), 
In the Upper Room and in the events which followed 
St. Peter took a prominent part. It appets that 
at the Paschal meal the Lord took the place of host, 
St. Peter the second place, reclining on Christ’s 
left, St. John the third, on the Lord’s right hand 
(Westcott on Jn 13%). When, then, Christ washed 
the disciples’ feet (Jn 1345), St. Peter must have 
been either the first or the last to whom He came. 
The former alternative is the more probable, Jn’s 
favourite οὖν here (v.°) as elsewhere simply de- 
noting immediate sequence. In the dialogue which 
follows, different traits of the apostle’s character 
are vividly brought out in his question express- 
ing startled humility (v.6 Κύριε, σύ μον. . . 3), In 
his emphatic refusal (οὐ μή... els τὸν αἰῶνα) to 
allow Christ to wash his feet, in his sudden change 
of mind and the eager prayer in which, giving a 
material meaning to Christ’s words, he asks for 
what he considers a larger blessing. Later on in 
the meal, when the Lent speaks of the presence of 
the traitor (v.4), St. Peter, assuming that He had 
whispered the secret to St. John, abruptly asks the 
latter to tell it openly to the rest. Later still, 
when the traitor had gone out, St. Peter, taking 
up Christ’s words (v.**) about His ‘ going,’ inquires 
with his old literalness whither He is going; and 
again, asserting his absolute devotion, why he 
cannot at once follow his Master in His mysterious 
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journey (v.55*-), At this point Jn inserts the pro- 
phecy of the three denials. Lk (22588.) also puts the 
warning at this time, though his version of the 
Lord’s words is different from that ἴῃ ὅπ. In Lk 
Christ solemnly addresses Peter and unveils the 
world of spiritual conflict. Satan had demanded 
the surrender to himself of all the apostles, as he 
had demanded Job (Job 112 2%), that he might 
sift them all—the metaphor bringing out their 
weakness and their separation (cf. e.g. Ps 1‘). But 
Peter had been the subject of urgent supplication 
on his Master’s part that his faith might not wholly 
and finally fail (ἐκλίπῃ). It is implied that the 
apostle would not pass through the trial unscathed. 
But beyond the trial a return to former spiritual 
relationships is promised—a return which would 
bring with it the duty of ‘stablishing his brethren.’ 
In answer to Peter’s protestation of absolute fidelity, 
Christ explicitly foretells that before the cock 
crowed (twice, Mk) the next morning, Peter would 
thrice deny Him.* It is remarkable that in Jn, 
though three other of the Twelve (14> 8. 32) inter- 
rupt the Lord’s words with questions, St. Peter 
remains silent, perplexed and saddened, it would 
seem, by his Master’s unexpected doubt of his 
loyalty. At length Christ and the Eleven go out 
into the Mount of Olives. It is at this point that, 
according to Mt (267%) and Mk (147*-), the Lord 
warned them that they all would ‘be made to 
stumble,’ and foretold in detail Peter’s faithless- 
ness—a prophecy prefaced and followed by passion- 
ate protestations on the apostle’s part. Thus it 
appears that we have three different accounts— 
Mt || Mk, Lk, Jn—of Christ’s words to Peter as 
to the denial. A not improbable solution of the 
difficulty is that Christ warned His followers several 
times that night that their loyalty towards Him- 
self would be sorely tested; that He only once 
explicitly foretold Peter’s fall ; but that the several 
evangelists connected that prophecy with different 
words of warning. When the Lord and His 
apostles reached Gethsemane (Mt 26°5f, Mk 14524), 
116 took Peter and James and John aside from 
the rest and admitted them to a knowledge of 
the μυστήριον of His human sorrow and perfected 
obedience, the last of the three revelations which 
were crises in their spiritual education. On His 
return to them the first time, finding them sleeping, 
He singles out Peter for rebuke, tacitly contrast- 
ing his inability to ‘watch one hour’ with his 
earlier boast. One other detail is preserved as to 
Peter’s conduct in the garden, at the moment of 
the Lord’s arrest (Mt 26°, Mk 144%, Lik 20508) Jn 
18:0), Not waiting for an answer to the question, 
‘Lord, shall we smite with the sword?’ (Lk, cf. 
22°8), and going near to frustrate the Lord’s care 
for His followers’ safety (Ju 18°), he snatches his 
sword out of its sheath and, striking at the head 
of a slave of the high priest who had, as we may 
suppose, taken hold of Christ, he wounds him. 
Christ’s last miracle secures the safety of the 
apostles by undoing the misdoing of His impetuous 
follower. Jn, when all reasons for reticence were 
over, gives us the names, ‘Simon Peter,’ ‘ Malchus’ ; 
Lk alone records the healing. When Christ was 
led away to the high priest’s official residence, St. 
Peter, striking a balance between his fears for 
himself and his love for his Master, ‘followed afar 
off? (Mt, Mk, Lk). Apparently, as he drew near 
the high priest’s palace, he overtook St. John (Jn 
1815), and was by him brought into the court. The 
latter, it would seem, passed on into the andience- 
chamber. Then follow the three denials, the whole 
group of incidents taking up about an hour (Lk 
2259), On the relation to each other of the narra- 

* For the Fayum fragment see Harnack in Texte u. Untersuch. 


v. 4, p. 483 ff., and especially Hort’s letters to the Times (June 
| 25, July 16, 1885). 


tives in the four Gospels see Westcott, Additional 
Notes toJn18, The second cock-crow (Mk) and the 
sudden piercing gaze of the Lord (ἐνέβλεψεν, Lk) 
recalled to Peter’s mind the prophecy of Christ, 
‘and he went out and wept bitterly’ (Mt, Lk; on 
Mk’s ἐπιβαλών see Field’s interesting note in Notes 
on the Translation of the NT p. 41). There is no 
further reference to St. Peter in the history of the 
Passion. 

6. The period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension.—In the accounts of the day of the 
Resurrection St. Peter is twice mentioned. From 
these notices it appears that after his fall he did 
not separate himself from the other apostles, 
and that he was still regarded as their natural 
leader. (i.) Early on that morning Mary Magdalene 
hurried from the garden to Simon Peter and to 
John, to tell them that the tomb was empty. The 
two apostles went together to the tomb, as they 
had gone together to the high priest’s court three 
days before. They both ran, = St. Peter, the 
older man, fell behind. St. John came first to the 
sepulchre, but did not enter. St. Peter, practical 
and impetuous, went into the sepulchre, and took 
note (θεωρεῖ) of the orderly arrangement of the 
cloths and the napkin. Then they returned, still 
(it would seem™*) perplexed, to their own homes 
(Jn 201°), (11.) Later in the day, some time before 
the evening, the Lord appeared to St. Peter—alone 
—to seal his repentance with forgiveness (Lk 244; 
ef. 1 Co 15°, where the appearance to Cephas has 
the first place). (iii.) In the third appearance of 
Christ to the apostles as a body (Jn 21; cf. 201% 26), 
at the Lake of Tiberias, Peter takes a conspicuous 
part. The quick intuition of faith is characteristic 
of John (v.’; cf. 208). But when another has dis- 
cerned the Lord, the rapid act of preparation, the 
leap into the sea that he may reach his Master the 
quicker, then, when all have landed, the return to 
the ship that he may begin the necessary work of 
bringing the net to land,—all these acts belong to 
a lifelike portrait of St. Peter. After the meal, 
provided by Christ, there follows St. Peter’s public 
restoration, corresponding to the private assurance 
of forgiveness given him on the day of the Resur- 
rection.t To the thrice-repeated denial there 
answers the thrice-repeated question as to his love 
towards Christ and the thrice-repeated charge, 
covering the whole sphere of pastoral activity. 
So far the official and the personal have been 
blended together. Now in a solemn ‘oracle’ (ἀμὴν, 
ἀμήν) the Lord deals with the personal issue of the 
apostle’s life of service—the helplessness and the 
devotion of a martyr’s death. ‘he last recorded 
word of St. Peter addressed to Christ is an im- 
pulsive, unselfish question (v.24). The last word of 
Christ to St. Peter is an echo of the earliest call 
interpreted in the light of the οτοβε---ἀκολούθει μοι 
+ » σύ μοι ἀκολούθει (vv) 27), 

11. History or St. PETER AFTER THE ASCEN- 
SION, IN THE NT.—The three periods of the growth 
of the Church, treated of in the Acts, are clearly 

*To one who hesitates to accept Hort’s theory of ‘Western 
non-interpolations’ (see the writer's Syro-Latin Text p. 130n.) 
the external evidence against the authenticity of Lk 2412 must 
seem of very little weight. On the other hand, the lincuistic 
similarity to Jn is curious, and cannot be accidental. It 
would be rash to assert that we have not here a sign of cross- 
currents of apostolic tradition, which the available evidence 
will perhaps never enable us to follow out. 

+ On the subtle variation of words in Jn 2115-17 see Westcott's 
me The theory of Blass, that the common and the ‘ Western’ 
texts of the Lucan Books represent two editions by St. Luke, 
is well known. The present writer has criticised it in The 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels p.133n. In that book and in 
The Old Syriac Element in Cod, Beze he has given reasons 
for his belief that the ‘Western’ text is largely due to (1) 
assimilation to scriptural passages; (2) the influence of Old 
Syriac texts. ‘Western’ readings of exceptional interest in parts 


of the Acts dealing with St. Peter are to be found in 10% 112 (a 
mosaic of phrases used in Ac and Epistles about St. Paul) 1210 
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deseribed in 18—-~the Church of Jerusalem, the 
Church of Palestine, the Church of the World. 

4. The Church of Jerusalem (1-8!).—During this 
period St. Peter stands alone as the leader and 
spokesman of the disciples. 

(a) In the days which passed between the Ascen- 
sion and the day of Pentecost, St. Peter in the 
first apostolic speech urged the appointment of a 
disciple to fill the apostolate of Judas. Into the 
problems suggested by Lk’s record of the speech 
(including the insertion, ν. 55) it is unnecessary to 
enter. It is sufficient to notice (1.) that St. Peter 
bases his argument on an appeal to the OT, i.e. 
to two passages of the Psalms (68 (69) % 108 (109) ® 
LXX), prefiguring respectively the vacancy of the 
traitor’s pastoral office and the duty of appointing 
a successor ; (ii.) that St. Peter defines tlie essential 
function of an apostle as being ‘a witness of the 
Resurrection [of the Lord Jesus].’ 

(6) On the early morning of Pentecost the dis- 
ciples were all gathered together in one of the 
many chambers (olka) of the temple (v.?; for this 
sense of οἶκος cf. 6.0. Jer 49 (35) ὁ 43 (36)2%)*; Jos. 
Ané, VUl. ii. 2). The chambers and courts of the 
temple were crowded with worshippers from among 
‘the dwellers at Jerusalem’ (ν. τὸ πλῆθος : cf. 21%, 
Lk 1”), to whom ‘immediately after midnight the 
Temple gates [had been] thrown open’ (Edersheim, 
The Temple p. 228). Such in all probability was 
the place * and such the audience of St. Peter’s 
speech, after the Spirit had been given and His 
presence attested by the gift of tongues. A 
strong case can be made out for the opinion that 
St. Peter spoke in Greek (T. K. Abbott, Hssays 
p. 129ff.: Salmon, Jntroduction® p. 172 f.; on the 
other side see Neubauer in Studia Lidblica 1. 
p. 091.) The speech begins as an apologia 
(v.5); it ends with a proclamation of the crucified 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Sovereign Messiah (v.*). 


Ac 214-26, Jesus, the enthroned Messiah. 

(1) Vv.14+21, The charge of drunkenness is disproved (ἃ) by the 
circumstances, ‘ the third hour of the day’; (ὦ) by the fact that 
the phenomena correspond to Joel’s prophecy (J] 228-32 (31-5)), 

(2) Vv.22-24, Jesus of Nazareth was accredited as God’s mes- 
senger to Israel by Divine miracles; according to God’s eternal 
counsel He was surrendered to the Jews, murdered by them 
through the instrumentality of Gentiles, raised from death by 
God Elimself—the necessary issue. 

The Divine purpose and action are throughout emphasized. 

(3) Vv.25-32, This necessity was foreshadowed in David’s pro- 
phecy (Ps 15 (16) 8:11), His words could not apply to himself. 
Therefore, as a prophet, in view of the promised dynasty (Ps 131 
(132) 11, 2S 712), he foresaw and spoke of ‘the raising up of the 
anointed one’—a prophecy finally fulfilled in the Resurrection. 

(4) Vv.33-35, The Resurrection involved the exaltation through 
the Divine action. The exalted Messiah receives from the 
Father, and gives, the promised Spirit. 

It is impossible that the exaltation should be interpreted of 
David ; for David spoke of ‘ his lord,’ seated at God’s right hand 
(Ps 109 (110)1). 

(5) V.86, The duty, therefore, of all Israel (the ‘Dispersion’ 
and the dwellers at Jerusalem alike) is to acknowledge God's 
action in constituting the victim of their malice the Anointed 
One and the Sovereign King—Kugios Ἰησοῦς Χριστός, 


The result of St. Peter’s speech was the convic- 
tion of his hearers. In answer to their question, 
‘What shall we do?’ (cf. Lk 311%), he urges—(1) 


(the ‘seven steps’ due to assimilation to Ezk 406-22), See also 
‘Western’ readings In 3211.14 414. 24 529 g24 1019. 15. 19. 26. 39. 41 1117 
125. 7.17 157. 12, 

* The supposition that the events described in Ac 2 took place 
in the temple is in itself natural; it explains several details of 
the history; and itis in complete harmony, it is believed, with 
Lk’s language. 

+ The internal evidence of thespeeches in the Acts (gee below, 
p. 766) appears to the present writer a complete refutation of 
the theory which regards them as the simple invention of the 
author of the book, and a proof that with varying accuracy 
they represent what was said on the several occasions, That 
the author of the Acts, however, is responsible for their 
present literary form and for much of their language is a view 
quite consistent with a belief in their substantial fidelity. 
It is quite possible that St. Peter and St. Luke met at Rome 
—an important point for the criticism of the Gospel and the 
Acts. 


| 


that they should repent, i.e. of the great national 
sin of rejecting the Messiah; (2) that each should 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah; (3) 
such baptism having as its result forgiveness, (4) 
and leading on to the bestowal of the special gift 
of the Spirit. 

With the day of Pentecost the life of the Church 
as a society, quickened and endowed with the gifts 
of the Spirit, began. 

(c) How long a time elapsed between the day of 
Pentecost and the evening when St. Peter worked 
the ‘notable sign’ on the cripple at the Beautiful 
Gate there is no evidence. The miracle was 
wrought ‘in the name of Jesus Messiah, the 
Nazarene.’ The man healed was a well-known 
object of pity, and his restoration at once drew 
‘all the people’ round him and Peter and John in 
the great eastern portico of the temple. To them 
St. Peter proclaims Jesus as the Restorer. 


Ac 312-26, Jesus, the glorified Servant, the Restorer, 

(1) Vv.12-16, The miracle was not the work of the apostles ; 
it was an incident in the unbroken history of Redemption. For 
the name of Jesus, the Servant of the God of the Fathers, 
rejected and slain by Israel, raiscd and glorified by God, was 
the source of restoration. 

(2) Vv.17-26, Israel’s present position, duty, and hope. (a) The 
‘sufferings of the Messiah’ were due, on the hwmam side, to the 
crime of Israel’s ignorance, on the Divine side to the action of 
God in fulfilment of His utterances through the prophets. 
(δ) Consequently (οὖν) there is a present call to national repent- 
ance, such repentance issuing in (1) forgiveness ; (2) the advent 
of ‘seasons of refreshing’; (3) the final mission of the Messiah 
as the Restorer of all things. (6) Israel’s present opportunity 
was foretold by Moses and all the prophets. Of this prophetic 
line and of the first covenant those present are the heirs. To 
them belongs a priority in the blessings which spring from 
God’s act in raising up and sending His Servant, whose work 
reaches to the conversion of each Israelite. 


The action and the words of St. Peter were a 
double challenge. The officials in charge of the 
temple reseuted the assumption of the position of 
‘teachers’ on the part of men whom they despised 
as ‘am μᾶ ἄγος. The Sadducees were provoked 
by the proclamation of the Resurrection. The 
two apostles were therefore put in prison, and the 
next morning brought before the Sanhedrin. In 
answer to the formal question as to their authority 
or commission, St. Peter answered that the cripple 
was healed ‘by the name of Jesus Messiah, the 
Nazarene,’ whom the rulers to whom he speaks 
had crucified, whom God had raised. He then 
brings together the three thoughts — Messiah’s 
rejection, the apparent triumph of the rulers, the 
reversal of their judgment and the exaltation of the 
rejected One—in the words of Ps 117 (118), and 
declares that in this Name only is there salvation. 
It is to be noticed that, the first time that St. 
Peter appears before the high priests, he appeals 
to that verse of the Psalms by a reference to which 
(after the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen) our 
Lord a few weeks before had roused their vain 
resentment (Mt 214 || Mk, Lk) It was this, 
doubtless, which led them to recognize the apostles 
as the companions of Jesus. At length, in spite of 
their refusal to be silent as to the facts of their 
experience (4%; cf. 1 Jn 17"), the apostles are set at 
liberty by the chief priests. 

(zd) In the next subsection (452-516) the Acts turns 
from the external dangers and triumphs to the 
inner life of the Church. Two contrasted cases of 
the action of the members of the brotherhood in 
regard to property are narrated—the case of Bar- 
nabas, and the case of Ananias and Sapphira, In 
dealing with Ananias, St. Peter exercises the 
χάρισμα of ‘discernment of spirits.” When the 


| guilt of Ananias has been proved by his fate, and 


Sapphira comes before him, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as foretelling her doom. The apostle is the 
Joshua of the new Israel (Jos 716 ; cf. 2 K 5%), 
With this history the words of St. Paul (1 Co 5°, 
1 Ti 159) should be compared. 
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Shortly afterwards there ensued among the 
apostles a fresh activity of the ‘gift of healing.’ 
In particular, St. Peter became an object of almost 
superstitious regard to the populace at Jerusalem. 
And the fame of these miracles spread through the 
neighbouring districts. 

(6) This outburst of popular feeling awoke the 
envy of the Sadduczan faction (511-33), ‘They now, 
in order to ensure the destruction of this new 
insurrection against their materializing views, 
imprison all the apostles. The latter, delivered 
from prison, resume in the temple their work of 
public teaching. Brought by the chief officer of 
the temple before the Sanhedrin, the apostles by 
the mouth of St. Peter (1) affirm that they are 
acting according to a Divine command, which they 
have no choice but to obey. (2) They affirm the 
continuity of national redemption. God, who had 
‘raised up’ judges (cf. e.g. Jg 318. 1 3°), had ‘raised 
up Jesus.” The action of the rulers in putting 
Ilim to a eruel death, which seemed to mark Him 
out as cursed of God (ef. Dt 21%), had been reversed 
by God’s action in exalting Him both to rule and 
to deliver, in order that Israel might receive the 
gifts of national repentance and national forgive- 
ness. (3) They affirm that their witness to this 
llessage was inspired by the Spirit, a Divine gift 
bestowed, not on Israel’s worldly rulers, but on 
faithful Israelites who obeyed God’s revelation. 
By these words the Sadduczean party was kindled 
to a frenzy of murderous hatred. But in a private 
conference the Pharisee Gamaliel persuaded them 
to follow a more prudent pohey. They recall the 
apostles, scourge them, and dismiss them with a 
command that they should no more ‘speak in the 
name of Jesus.’ 

St. Peter’s name does not occur in the history 
either of the appointment of the Seven or of the 
trial of Stephen. When, after the murder of the 
latter, ‘a great persecution’ arose and the brethren 
“were scattered,’ St. Peter, with the other apostles, 
remained in Jerusalem. 

Thus, during the earliest period of the Churcli’s 
life at Jerusalem, St. Peter vindicates the primacy 
with which the Lord entrusted him. He is never, 
indeed, represented as independent of the other 
apostles. But he is throughout the history the 
leader and spokesman of the rest—within the 
suciety of the bretliren (1758. 5!*) itself, before the 
crowds of listening and inquiring Jews (2.48. 9:74. 
3'2t- s οἵ, 515), before the Sanhedrin (458 57), 

2. The Church of Palestine (8'-9*1).—(a) After 
the outbreak of the persecution, the new, like the 
old, Israel became a διασπορά (διεσπάρησαν, διασπαρ- 
évres, 84 11!%). The story of what seems to have 
been the most important of these enforced evan- 
gelistic journeys is given in detail. Philip, one of 
the Seven, instructs and baptizes many converts in 
‘the city of Samaria.’ The step was an important 
one. It involved the admission that pure Israel- 
itish blood was not a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Christian society. The apostles, 
acting together (813), sent the two most proniinent 
members of their body, Peter and John, to review 
and to confirm the work of the evangelist. An 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in this second stage 
of the Church’s history answers to the day of 
Pentecost in the first period. But the gift is not 
spontaneous. It is the Divine response to the 
prayer of the two apostles, and it is bestowed 
through their act of ministry. In the sequel St. 
Peter appears as the sole actor. Simon Magus 


regards the whole transaction as an exhibition | 


of magical dexterity, and offers to pay liberally 
for the impartment to himself of the apostles’ 
secret power. He stands out thus early in the 
history of the Church as the type of the de- 
grading influence on Christianity of paganizing 


associations. Peter pronounces him to be at 
present an ahen frum the gospel, but holds out 
hope of the purifying influence of repentance and 
prayer for forgiveness, The apostles, after some 
further work, returned to Jerusalem, and on their 
way ‘evangelized many villages of the Samaritans.’ 
Thus, in this first eflort to extend the gospel beyond 
its earliest limits, the initiation does not rest with 
St. Peter. The function which belongs to him, as 
one of the delegates of the apostolic college, is to 
set upon the work the seal of authoritative approval, 
and to deal decisively with a new danger inseparable 
from the contact of the Church with outside habits 
of thought and life. 


In the earlier chapters of the Acts there is not one clear 
indication of date. But itis possible to ascertain approximately 
the time which elapsed between the Ascension and the visit of 
Peter and John to Samaria. It appears tolerably certain that 
Damascus was not included in the kingdom of Aretas before the 
beginning of the reign of Gaius (Schurer, HJ 1. ii. p. 357 £. ; 
Turner, art. Cuoronotocy or NT in vol. i. pp. 416, 424), and 
that therefore St. Paul’s flight from Dauiascus (2 Co 113%) 
cannot have been earlier than a.D. 37, nor his conversion earlier 
than 35 (Gal 118; cf. Ac 923), Some weeks, perhaps months, must 
have elapsed between the conversion of St. Paul and the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen (Ac 88 913 224f. Q610M. εἰς τὰς ἔξω πόλεις, Gal 
113), Hence the apostles’ visit to Saniaria must have taken place 
about five years after the Ascension (a.D. 29), 


3. The Church of the World (9**-end).—After his 
return from Samaria, it seems that St. Peter con- 
tinued at Jerusalem during the remainder of the 
persecution. But the conversion of Saul of Tarsus 
and the consequent peace of the Church were the 
sional for an important change in the apostolic 
pohey. St. Peter starts alone on a journey of 
visitation and evangelization—vaguely described in 
Ac 9 by the words διερχόμενον διὰ πάντων. It is 
followed by a more or less protracted sojourn at 
Lydda and Joppa, where Christian communities 
had already been founded, and later at Ccesarea. 
The significance of this notice is appreciated only 
when it is observed that throughout the earlier 
period of the history Luke has been at pains to 
emphasize the sohdarity of the apostolic body 
at Jerusalem (8! 1+ 6? 518. 406.) We are therefore 
led to the conclusion that this is the time when 
the apostolic college at Jerusalem, with St. Peter as 
its natural leader and spokesman, separated, and 
when James became the acknowledged head of the 
Church there. Luke sketches the history only of 
St. Peter at this important crisis, partly because of 
his primacy among the apostles, partly because his 
divinely guided action had an important bearing 
on the extension of the Church to the Gentiles. 

The apostle’s journey euded at Lydda, where the 
miraculous restoration of the cripple Afneas had a 
wide influence through Lydda and ‘the Sharon.’ 
From Lydda St. Peter is suinmoned to Joppa, and 
there restores Tabitha to life. Lk in his account 
of the miracle seems desirous of suggesting that 
with one significant exception—‘ he knecled down 
and prayed’—St. Peter in action and in words 
imitated the example of the Lord in the house of 
Jairus, The miracle was the means of the con- 
version of many in Joppa. There Peter prolonged 
his sojourn, in the house of a certain Simon, 
a tanner, near the shore (106. The place was 
doubly signifieant. On the one hand, since the 
trade of a tanner was considered among the Jews 
as almost unclean (see Schoettgen and Wetstein 
on Ac 933), the choice of this house as a lodging 
may indicate that the apostle’s Jewish prejudices 
were becoming weaker. On the other hand, Joppa, 
looking out over the waters of the Mediterranean, 
was to a Jew ‘an entrance for the isles of the sea’ 
(1 Mac 145), and by its very position suggested the 
problem of those ‘afar off.’ Thus the apostle’s 
mind was in a sense prepared for the thrice 
repeated vision, and for the divinely given inter- 
pretation of it—‘ What God hath cleansed, make 
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not thou common’—overruling scruples which 
held him back from ‘ killing and eating’ what to 
him as a Jew was ‘common and unclean’ ἢ ; and in 
turn this ‘voice from heaven’ prepared him to 
receive the monition of the Spirit that he should 
go with the messengers of the Roman centurion, 
‘nothing doubting.’ In regard, then, to the 
evangelization of a Gentile, distinct supernatural 
direction was given to the Hebrew apostle as it 
had earlier been vouchsafed to the Hellenistic 
evangelist (8%). St. Peter at once with six brethren 
(1112), whose devotion to Judaism was beyond sus- 
picion (10%), went with Cornelius’ messengers to 
Cesarea. The entrance of the leader of the 
apostles into the Roman capital of Judza, the 
noted seaport, predominantly Gentile in charac- 
ter, was in itself a crisis in the progress of the 
gospel. The sequel increased the significance of 
the visit. On his first meeting with Cornelius 
the apostle refuses the Roman’s unexpected act of 
reverence, and entering the house begins with an 
emphatic statement as to the position of a religious 
Jew towards Gentiles, and as to the way in which 
God had Himself taught him to regard no human 
being as ‘common or unclean.’ This was the only 
explanation of his ready response to Cornelius’ 
invitation. Then, in answer to Cornelius’ story of 
the Divine direction granted to him, St. Peter 
begins his solemn address to his Gentile hearers. 

Itis clear that in 1034-43 we have a summary of a speech which 
was early interrupted (1115 > οἵ, 41 754 2222), 

(1) V.34f, The apostle declares that now he grasps the truth 
that God is the moral ruler (not of lsrael only, but) of men 
belonging to every nation. . 

(2) Vv.3641, There follows a historical statement as to the 
Divine message through Christ, the sovereign of all men, 
primarily addressed to Israel, His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
His ministry of miracles attested by witnesses, 1118 shameful 
death, His Resurrection and manifestation through God’s 
direct action to witnesses chosen by God, who by clear proofs 
were convinced that Ile was alive. 

(3) Vv.42-43, He Himself commanded the apostles to proclaim 
to Israel His appointment by God as Judge of living and dead. 
The prophets’ universal witness to Him implies the truth that 
every man (Gentile as well as Jew) may have through faith in 
Him the gift of forgiveness. 

Doubtless, the prophets’ witness was meant to be the preface 
to a statement of our Lord’s commands as to ‘all the nations.’ 
Throughout the speech we notice two contrasted lines of 
thought—(1) the wider scope of revelation: ἐν παντὶ εθνε, v.35, 
τἄντων κύριος ν.88, σάντω τὸν πιστεύοντα V.43 5 (2) the insistence on 
Israel’s being the primary destination of the gospel (vv.%6. 39. 42), 
It is significant that in regard to the universality of the Divine 
gifts an appeal is made to the witness of the prophets (v.43), 
The reference to Israel's priority in blessing and to the prophets 
is very natural in the Jewish apostle, to whom the reconciliation 
of the old revelation and this new manifestation of God's pur- 
poses was a fresh problem. It probably had also an apologetic 
meaning in reference to the Jewish companions of St. Peter (v.45), 

As the apostle was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell 
upon his hearers, His presence being attested by 
the gift of tongues. The apostle at once inter- 
prets this miraculous endowment as a Divine sign 
of their admission within the Christian body, and 
directs their baptism. 

Thus the Spirit at Cesarea, as at Jerusalem at 
the first, was bestowed apart from any act of 
human ministry. The occasion is marked as the 
Gentile Pentecost.t It will be noticed that the 
three teed ge of the Spirit signalize the com- 
mencement of the three stages of the progress of 
the gospel—Jerusalem, Samaria, the Gentile 
world —and that with each of them St. Peter is 
intimately connected. 

News of the events at Casarea soon reached 
Jerusalem, and the circumcised Christians com- 


* The apostle’s remonstrance is probably a conscious remini- 
scence of Ezk 414: cf. also Dn 181. 1 Mac 182, 2 Mac 6188. 71, 
The description of the animals in the ‘vessel’ is taken from Gn 
124.26, and carries the mind back to the Divine act of creation 
(1Ti 1; cf, Mk 719), The command θῦσον x. φάγε is an echo of 
Dt 1216, 

+ Note the use of the Pentecostal keyword ἐκχέχυται (v.4°), 
ef. ἐκχεῶ 217, ἐξέχειν 233 (Tit 36); and the phrase ἡ δωρεὰ τοῦ 
πνεύματος τοῦ ἁγίου, cf. 238 (1117, He 64). 


plained of St. Peter’s conduct in eating with 
uncircumcised Gentiles. Apparently a formal 
assembly of those in authority was held, and 
the apostle answered the charge brought against 
him by a simple narrative of what had taken 

lace. The gainsayers were convinced. They con- 
essed that ‘God had granted to the Gentiles also 
ΠΡ Π- unto life’ (1118) .-- a confession clearly 
falling very far short of an acknowledgment of the 
equal standing of Jew and Gentile in the Christian 
society. 

These events took place in the months succeed- 
ing St. Paul’s conversion. At the end of three years 
(1.6. A.D. 37 or 38 probably), St. Paul went up to 
Jerusalem (Gal 145, ef. Ac 9°98 22178. 9620), His 
special object was ‘to visit Cephas,’ whose guest 
he was for fifteen days. His reference to this visit 
seems to show that St. Peter alone of the Twelve 
was at Jerusalem at this time. 

Of St. Peter’s life during the next six or seven 
years no notice is preserved. Shortly, however, 
before the death of Herod Agrippa, in the spring of 
44, that king, whose policy it was to conciliate the 
Pharisaic party (Jos. Ané. XIX. vii. 3), made an 
attack on the Church. It would appear that the 
growth of the Christian body had excited the en 
of the Jews (128. ΗΠ), and the enthusiasm with whie 
they welcomed the execution of one of the apostles 
encouraged the king to throw St. Peter into prison. 
On the night before the great popular spectacle of 
which the apostle’s trial was to be the occasion, he 
was miraculously freed from his chains and led by 
an angel out of the prison. At length, roused com- 
ρα from sleep and conscious of the situation, 
16 goes to the house of Mary, the mother of John 
Mark. With difficulty gaining admission, he tells 
those who had gathered there to intercede for him 
of his wonderful escape, and bidding them inform 
‘James and the brethren of these things’ ‘ he went 
to another place.’ 

In this narrative three points call for a brief 
notice. (1) The fact that St. Peter so immedi- 
ately and naturally hastens to ‘the house of 
Mary,’ coupled with the fact that he was obvi- 
ously well known there, and that it was the place 
where many met together to pray for him, suggests 
that this house was his home when he was in 
Jerusalem. The guest had become in a sense the 
head of the household, and hence his expression 
of fatherly regard towards John Mark (1 P 5%). 
(2) The reference to James confirms the conjecture 
(see above) that he was already in a position of 
official leadership. (3) There is no word added to 
define the ἕτερος τόπος to which the apostle retired. 
Conjecture has been busy: Antioch, Caesarea, Rome 
have all been named. With the last guess we may 
connect the belief that St. Peter went to Rome in 
the reign of Claudius (e.g. Kus. H# Il. xiv. 6; see 
below). 

About two years later St. Paul, with Barnabas, 
visited Jerusalem in connexion with the famine. 
His stay there was, from the nature of his mission, 
a short one. The historian’s mention simply of 
‘the elders’ (Ac 1139) at Jerusalem and St. Pon's 
silence as to this visit in Gal 1. 2 appear to show 
that neither St. Peter nor any other of the Twelve 
was then at Jerusalem. 

At the end of the decade—probably A.D. 49— 
Paul and Barnabas, as the envoys of the Antio- 
chene Church, went up to Jerusalem about the 
question of the circumcision of Gentile converts 
(Ac 1518), James, the President of the Church 
there, and (of the Twelve) Peter and John were at 


| Jerusalem. Whether the two latter had been speci- 


ally summoned, or whether they were for a time 
living in the Holy City, there is no evidence to show. 
Even in the calm narrative of the Acts, much 


| more in the broken sentences of the Epistle to the 
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Galatians, there are signs that the controversy 
was not without its bitter and painful side. St. 
Paul appears to imply, though he does not state, 
that the older apostles favoured some kind of com- 
promise (cf. Ac 21°°¢-)—the circumcision, perhaps, 
of Titus, as a qualification for his position as 
teacher and as the companion of an apostle. Ina 
private conference between the three ‘Apostles of 
the Circumcision’ and St. Paul, it was agreed that 
they should all follow the general lines of their 
earlier work, the latter aiming primarily at the 
evangelization of the Gentiles, the three former 
continuing to work among those of the circumcision. 
The subsequent history of St. Paul shows how far 
he was from regarding this understanding as laying 
down rigid and cramping limits for his activity. 
As he felt free to teach the Jews at Thessalonica, 
Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus, so, we may be sure, 
St. Peter would not consider that he was precluded 
from teaching Gentiles,whether by word or by letter. 
Neither side could alter or could wish to alter the 
terms in which the commission from the Lord had 
severally come to them. St. Paul had been sent to 
Israel as well as to the Gentiles (Ac 9! 261"), the 
older apostles to the Gentiles as well as to Israel 
(Mt 28 [Mk] 16, Lk 24%, Ac 18). At the same 
time, St. Paul’s language in Gal 2°, drawing a com- 
parison between his own activity in the Gentile 
world and St. Peter’s among the Jews, implies that 
the years of St. Peter’s life, of which the Acts 
preserves no record, were marked by successful 
work among his own people. The private con- 
ference prepared the way for the assembly of ‘the 
apostles and the elders,’ of which the Acts gives an 
account. After long discussion, St. Peter addressed 
those gathered together. 

(1) Vv.7-9. (a) Those present remembered that, in the early 
days of the gospel, Peter, a staunch Jew, was fixed upon, not 
by any human arrangement, but by a Divine choice, as the 
means whereby the Gentiles should hear and believe. (ὦ) And, 
further, God confirmed the step itself, taken under His guid- 
ance, by giving His Spirit to these Gentiles as He had given it 
at Pentecost to Jews ; and, purifying (not their flesh by circum- 
cision but) their hearts by the gift of faith, He put Jew and 
Gentile on a level. (2) Vv.10-11, The history of the past points 
to the duty of the present (νῦν οὖν), Those present had no right 
to tempt God by putting a yoke on the neck of Gentile dis- 
ciples, the hopeless weight of which was proved by the experi- 
ence of generations of Jews. On the contrary, so far from 
bearing this burden, and so having any justification for im- 
posing it on others, Jewish disciples had put themselves on a 
level with Gentile disciples by their belief that (not circum- 


cision but) the ‘grace of the Lord Jesus’ was the means of 
salvation for Jow and Gentile alike. 


St. Peter’s words, it appears, calmed the excite- 
ment of the whole assembly (ἐσίγησεν δὲ πᾶν τὸ 
πλῆθος), which had been aroused in the ‘long dis- 
cussion,’ so that they listened quietly to the state- 
ment of ‘ Barnabas and Paul.’ The reference of St. 
James’ speech to ‘Symeon’s’ narrative, and to the 
agreement of its drift with the words of the prophets, 
is the last mention of St. Peter in the Acts. 

The Church at Jerusalem decided to send to 
Antioch with Barnabas and Paul two delegates, 
viz. Judas Barsabbas and Silas. They in due time 
returned to Jerusalem, while Paul and Barnabas 
remained behind. It was natural that the official 
messengers of the mother Church should in time be 
followed by the chief of the apostles. St. Paul, 
under the stress of a later controversy, raises for a 
moment the veil which hid the history of St. 
Peter’s sojourn at Antioch (Gal 2").* At first, he 


* On St. Paul’s journeys to Jerusalem as givenin the Acts and 
in Galatians see art. on CuronoLoay or NT in vol. i. p. 4238. 
The present writer, however, is quite unable to accept the inter- 
pretation of Gal 2116. surgested on p. 424, viz. that that passare 
precedes in time Gal 21-10, In plain narrative the simple ér¢ δέ 
(with aor.) must surely express sequence τ cf. Gal 11521244. The 
paraphrase given to justify the interpretation alters the setting 
of 211 and supplies just the word which must have been ex- 
pressed in Greek had the passage borne the suggested meaning 
—‘ So far from simply submitting to them, I once [s¢e] publicly 
rebuked their chief.’ 


tells us, St. Peter ate with the Gentile disciples, 
treating them as on an equality with their Jewish 
brethren. Afterwards certain members of the 
Church at Jerusalem came from James. These 
men had been for the moment silenced by the 
decision of the conference, but they had not been 
satisfied with its spirit. Perhaps in Jerusalem 
under the strong rule of St. James they had 
hidden their discontent. Perhaps also in Jeru- 
salem it was not neccessary for them to be often 
brought into contact with Gentile Christians. At 
Antioch they saw what a predominantly Gentile 
Church was. How far they went in practical 
disloyalty to the decision of the ‘ Council’ we are 
not told. But the spirit of these malcontents had 
a disastrous effect on the conduct of St. Peter.* 
Under their influence he withdrew from the society 
of, perhaps even from full fellowship in worship 
with, the Gentile Christians, not probably receding 
from his former doctrinal position, but practically 
treating these Gentiles as on a lower level than 
Jewish believers. He was guilty, not of false 
doctrine, but (as once before) of moral cowardice. 
But the effect of his example was disastrous. All 
the Jewish Christians at Antioch acted the same 
part as he did (see art. MARK). St. Paul saw 
that no less an issue was at stake than the real 
unity of the Church. He felt it his duty publicly 
to rebuke St. Peter. 

St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians (prob. 
A.D. 55), mentions the existence at Corinth of a 

arty who called themselves by the name of 
τῷ ΑΝ (1 Co 1 3%), There is not the least 
reason, however, why St. Peter should be made 
responsible for their ‘heresy’ any more than St. 
Paul for the folly of those who assumed his name. 
Nor does the existence of a Cephas party at 
Corinth imply that St. Peter ever visited Corinth. 
The statement of Dionysius of Corinth (c. A.D. 170, 
ap. Eus. HE τι. xxv. 8), that St. Peter and St. 
Paul together planted the Church at Corinth and 
taught there, seems to be simply a mistaken infer- 
ence from St. Paul’s language in 1 Corinthians. 
There does not appear to be any other tracc of a 
tradition that St. Peter worked in Greece. 

The evidence supplied by 1 Peter as to the history 
of the apostle will be examined in the art. on that 
Epistle. 

he invitation in Rev 18” to ‘the saints and the 
apostles and the prophets’ to rejoice over the judg- 
ment of Babylon, ὃ.6. Rome, ὅτι ἔκρινεν ὁ θεὸς τὸ κρίμα 
ὑμῶν ἐξ αὐτῆς (ef. 192), may not unreasonably be 
considered as an allusion to the martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paul under Nero. If it is urged 
that the juxtaposition of ‘the apostles’ and ‘the 
tor anced points to a wider use of the former term, 
such as we find in the Didaché, it may be answered 
that the word ‘apostle’ is used in its strictest sense 
in Rev 2144, 

* Hort, Judaistic Christianity p. 80f., supposes that ‘ James 
may have thought it most prudent to send cautions to Peter’ 
(i.e. a8 to the offending of Jewish susceptibilities), and that the 
persons mentioned in Gal 212 were the bearers of this message. 

The present writer would hazard the conjecture that these 
messengers of James were the bearers of his Epistle. We have 
in this supposition an adequate explanation of their mission. 
The date of St. James’ Epistle is commonly placed about this 
time (Mayor, p. cxxiv, gives A.D. 40-50; Zahn, Hinl. i. p. 92, 
givesc. A.D. 50). It would be very natural that, after the Council 
at Jerusalem, the President of the Church there should ad. 
dress a letter to the Jewish converts in the Dispersion, to whom 
recent events must have been a trial of faith; not less natural 
that he should not directly allude to those events. But at least 
in two points the Epistle may be thought to have an indirect 
bearing on the temptations and anxieties of the time. (1) It 
deals especially with sins of temper and of speech—sins which 


would inevitably characterize ἃ crisis of keen controversy. 
(2) It condemns a perversion of St. Paul’s doctrine of faith. 
It might be well for St. James (without touching on personal 
matters) to reassure Jewish converts by showing them that the 
acceptance of St. Paul’s position in regard to the Gentiles did 


not involve the acceptance of doctrines which they, however 


| mistakenly, were accustomed to associate with St. Paul's name 
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_ 4. The doctrinal position of the Petrine speeches 
tn the Acts.—{i.) The historical witness.—(a) The 
Lord’s ministry fills only a little space in St. 
Peter’s speeches at Jerusalem (2%). It was well 
known to his hearers, and it was overshadowed by 
more recent events. Its significance, however, is 
briefly indicated. The Lord’s miracles were works 
of God wrought through Him (e.g. Jn 14"), They 
therefore not only answered to the general Messi- 
anic expectation (cf. Jn 7*!), but were proofs of His 
mission as God’s messenger to Israel (ἀποδεδειγμένον 
ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ els ὑμᾶς). At Jerusalem, St. Peter 
appeals to the knowledge of his hearers; at 
Cesarea, speaking before Gentiles, to the witness 
of himself and his Jewish companions (10°). (bd) 
The crucifixion had its assured place in the Divine 
counsels (277 3; ef. 428), and was not therefore the 
chance triumph of the Lord’s foes. But on the 
human side it was the act of Israel (223. 86 317 411 
5”), though done in ignorance (317). It involved 
absolute humiliation (e.g. 2" ἔκδοτον. . . προσπή- 
~avres), scornful rejection by Israel (e.g. 314 411), 
and to Jewish eyes the curse of God (5° xpeudoavres 
ἐπὶ ξύλου ; cf. Dt21%). The last’ point is important. 
It suggests that in the earliest as in later times 
the Jews urged the words of Dt as a final proof of 
the Divine rejection of Jesus the Nazarene (hence 
probably the blasphemous creed ἀνάθεμα ᾿Ιησοῦς, 
1 Co 12%), and that St. Peter directly met the 
Jewish position. (c) The Resurrection was the 
immediate act of God the Father (939. 32 316 410 531 
10%). It was the Divine refutation of Israel’s 
blasphemy, because it was the Divine reversal of 
Israel’s act of rejection. But a revelation of the 
risen Messiah had not been given to all (10%). It 
was therefore the primary duty of the apostles to 
bear witness to the things which ‘they saw and 
heard ’ (47°10; cf. 1 Jn 113.) as proof of the fact of 
the Resurrection (933 3 4% 582 10%). Further, the 
esurrection involved the Exaltation—the session 
of ‘Jesus Messiah’ at God’s right hand as κύριος 
(233. 88 313.21 531), Thus the confession Κύριος ᾿] ησοῦς 
Χριστός (28; ef. 1 Co 123, Ro 10°, Ph 2!) is the 
direct antithesis of the Jewish blasphemy ἀνάθεμα 
Ἰησοῦς, and an appeal to Israel to make it their 
own is the solemn conclusion of St. Peter’s first 
address to the Jews. The activity of the ex- 
alted Jesus is manifested in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (238) and in miracles of healing (316 41; 
ef, 49°), 

(11.) Zhe continuity of revelation and redemp- 
tion.—The doctrine of a Messiah who had suffered, 
and who by definite acts of God had been raised 
from the dead and exalted to supreme sovereignty, 
was new. But in various ways St. Peter insists 
that these facts of redemption were the develop- 
ment of the whole history of the people. He who 
thus worked out His purpose is ‘the God of our 
fathers’ (315 5; ef. Shemoneh Esreh 1,* ‘ Blessed art 
Thou, Jehovah, our God and the God of our fathers 

. our shield and the shield of our fathers’). 
This consummation of the Divine action was the 
burden of all prophecy (3%-* 10; ef. 4 Es 99, and 
see Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud p. 355). Those 
to whom St. Peter spoke were ‘the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant’ (3%; οἵ, viol τῆς 
διαθήκης, Ps-Sol 17”; ‘a son of the law,’ Apoc. Bar 
464; and see Wetstein in loc.). It should be 
noticed that Lk, who records St. Peter’s applica- 
tions of prophecy, tells us the source whence he 
learned death (Lk 9441. ef. v.27). 

(iii.) Zhe doctrine of the Messiah.—‘ Jesus the 
Nazarene’ was declared by God to be Messiah 
(2°), The person of the Lord is here presented 


* The Benedictions (in the original) are given in the Palestinian 
and Babylonian recensions in Dalman, Die Worte Jesu p. 299 fi. 


An English rendering will be found in Schurer, HJP τι. ii. | , 
' guard against any misconception. 


p. 83 ff. ; see also Westcott, Hebrews p. 206 ff. 


from the point of view of His Messiahship, 
(a) Messianie titles.—(a) The Messiah (ὁ χριστός, 
Χριστός), The anointing is specially referred to in 
4521 1038, ef. Is 61 (Lk 4:8), Ps 44 (45)§. With 1098 
(ἔχρισεν αὐτὸν ὁ θεὸς πν. ἁγίῳ καὶ δυνάμει) ef. Ps-Sol 
1732 (ὁ θεὸς κατηργάσατο αὐτὸν δυνατὸν ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ). 
(8) The Servant (παῖς), 913. 20 comp. (the prayer of 
the apostles) 452: The phrase is derived from a 
series of passages in Deutero-Isaiah. Its current 
Messianic application is certified by Apoe. Bar 709 
‘My servant Messiah.’ On the Rabbinic interpre- 
tation of the passages in Isaiah see Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ii. p. 726. 
When, through the influence of the controversy 
with the Ebionites, the meaning of Christological 
phrases was more keenly analyzed by the Church, 
it became customary, when the ancient phrase 
was used of our Lord, to indicate, e.g., by the 
addition of ἠγαπημένος, that παῖς was to be taken as 
an equivalent of υἱός (e.g. Clem. *59 (thrice), Ep. 
ad Diog. 8, Mart. Polyc. *14, Acta Thecle *24; 
ef, Wis 2}8-18), The phrase, however, is used in its 
original meaning in Did. *ix. 2 (εὐχαριστοῦμεν. . . 
ὑπὲρ τῆς ἁγίας ἀμπέλου Aaveld τοῦ παιδός cov, ἧς 
ἐγνωρίσας ἡμῖν διὰ Ἰησοῦ τοῦ παιδός σου), *ix. 3, 
*x. 2. The simple use, therefore, of this pre- 
Christian Messianie title, which in sub-apostolic 
times was avoided or guarded, is very primitive.t 
It should further be noticed that most of the earliest 
Christian passages where the phrase occurs (marked 
above with *) are liturgical, and that it twice occurs 
in the apostles’ prayer (Ac 4). Hence it seems 
probable that it was characteristie of Jewish 
prayers, that thence it passed into the primitive 
vocabulary of the Church, and that, having litur- 
gical associations, it long maintained its place in 
Christian prayers, thougli now it received a higher 
doctrinal connotation. Comp. Lock in Expositor, 
series iv. vol. iv. p. 1781; Dalman, Die Worte 
Jesu Ὁ. 2201 (vy) ὁ ἅγιος καὶ δίκαιος, 314; ef, 451. 80 
752 9214, Righteousness and holiness are the char- 
acteristics of Messiah’s time; see e.g. Ps-Sol 17%, 
Enoch 38? ‘when the righteous One shall appear 
before the eyes of the elect rightcous,’ where, as in 
53° (ef. 465), ‘the righteous One’ is a designation 
of the Messiah (ef. Weber, Die Lehren εἶ, T. p. 344). 
For the holiness of Messiah cf. 6.0. Ps-Sol 177, 
(6) There is a group of expressions which may be 
called archaic, being derived from the record of the 
earliest period of Israel’s history. Such expres- 
sions are ἀναστήσας (358: cf. v.72) and ἤγειρεν (530) in 
the sense of ‘God raised up, brought upon the 
scene,’ ἀρχηγὸν καὶ σωτῆρα ὕψωσεν (58) ; οἵ, 13%), 
comp. 6.9. Jg 3°15, But phraseology of this kind 
was not simply archaic. It had been adopted into 
the devotional and liturgical langnage of the 
Messianic hope; cf. e.g. Ps-Sol 1725. #, Apoc. Bar 
391 40°, Shemoneh Lsreh 11. 

(Ὁ) The issues of Messiah's advent.—The horizon 
is bounded by the liunits of the national hope. 
‘The promise’ (2%, οἵ, Ps-Sol 12°) is primarily 
for Israel. There are in the speeches at Jeru- 
salem but three hints of a wider blessing — ἐπὶ 
πᾶσαν σάρκα (217, from J] 2%), καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς els μακρὰν 
ὅσους ἂν προσκαλέσηται Ἰζύριος ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν (39, from 
Is 5719, J] 233), ὑμῖν πρῶτον (3:9, ef. Mk 777). But how 
through the agency of a restored Israel this ex- 
tension of Messianie redemption is to be brought 
about is in no way defined. Thus the forecast, 
while it insists upon, does not go beyond, the more 
generous Jewish expectation as to the nations, such 
as finds expression in, ¢.g., Ps-Sol 17% (ἐλεήσει 
πάντα τὰ ἔθνη ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ ἐν φόβῳ). It will be 

+ It should be remembered thai the LXX often represents 13Y 
in Isaiah and elsewhere by δοῦλος (e.g. Is 4219 4820 493.5), Τὺ is 
therefore not improbable that St. Paul’s words μορφὴν δούλου 


λαβών in Ph 27 allude to the prophecies in Deutero-Isaiah 
But in Ph 2 the preceding and the succeeding context alike 
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noted that in these speeches the phrase τὰ ἔθνη is 
conspicuously absent. 

To Israel three blessings are offered through the 
work of Jesus Messiah: (1) national repentance and 
forgiveness (238 3! 5*! ; ef, 376 13°8, Lk 1”), chiefly in 
reference to the great national sin of rejecting 
‘the Lord’s Anointed’; ef. 6.0. Ps-Sol 18°", Shemoneh 
Lisreh 5, 6 (especially in the Babylonian recension, 
which must, be of Palestinian origin, Dalman, Die 
Worte Ὁ. 301 n.); (2) national rest and peace (καιροὶ 
ἀναψύξεως, 315); ef. e.g. Enoch 580], Ps-Sol 10%: ἐν 
εὐφροσύνῃ ᾿Ισραήλ, 145 1750 18’; (3) the mission of 
Messiah from heaven, and the coming of ‘ times 
of the restoration of all things (ἀποκαταστάσεως 
πάντων, 3°1)’; cf. the Rabbinic passages quoted in 
Weber (p. 333 f.) as to the necessity of repentance 
for the coming of Messiah and its attendant bless- 
ings; for ‘the restoration’ see, ¢.g., Enoch 455, 
Apoc. Bar 73 f.* 

t must be observed that in 47 the Sadducees are 
represented as ‘sore troubled’ because the apostles 
‘proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from among 
the dead’ (τὴν ἐκ νεκρῶν), i.e. a resurrection of the 
righteous. ‘The reference may be to some words of 
the apostles unrecorded in Lk’s brief summary, or 
to an interpretation which the Sadducees put on 
their teaching about the Resurrection of Jesus. 
On the Jewish doctrine of the Resurrection see 
é.g. Ps-Sol 316, Shemoneh LKsreh 2; see also 
Charles, Eschatology p. 302. 

In reviewing the doctrine of St. Peter’s early 
speeches we note that the new facts of the 
ministry of Jesus, His death, His Resurrection 
and Exaltation, are stated with absolute precision 
and emphasis. But the theological interpretation 
. of these facts is inchoate. The predestination of 

the Messiah is spoken of (225 318, cf. 438), but His 
pre-existence is not affirmed, nor is anything said 
of His unique relation to the Father. The death 
of Christ is not contemplated in a sacrificial 
aspect, nor is it brought into connexion with the 
problem of justification. There is no allusion to 
the moral and spiritual power of the Resurrection 
through the union of the believer with the Risen 
Lord, nor to the sauctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The convietions and hopes ereated or 
quickened in the apostle’s mind are expressed in 
terms of the religion of a devout Israelite. If we 
compare St. Peter’s speeches with any one of the 
apostolic Epistles (except that of St. James, which 
deals almost wholly with questions of conduct), we 
see the difference between an immediate interpre- 
tation of the Christian facts in their bearing on 
Israel, and a matured apprehension and exposition 
of these facts in their nniversal and absolute signi- 
ficance, 

11. Sv. PETER IN ClIRISTIAN TRADITION. —4. 
St. Peter's carly life.—Epiphanius, a monk of Jeru- 
salem of the 9th cent., in his ‘Acts and end of 
. . . Andrew,’ relates (ed. Dressel p. 45 f.) that ‘in 
the days of Hyreanus, the priest and king of the 
Ilebrews, there was a certain Jonas of the tribe of 
Symeon. He was a poor man, and at his death 
left his two sons, Simon and Andrew, in great 
poverty. They hired themselves out. Andrew 
devoted himself to a life of absolute continence. 
Simon married the daughter of Aristobulus, brother 
of the Apostle Barnabas, and, as it is said, had a 
son and a daughter... . After the death of his 

*Dalman (Die Worte Jesu Ὁ. 1452), with whom Charles 
(Hechatology Ὁ. 374n.) agrees, maintains that the words ἀποκα- 
ταστώσις πάντων have nothing to do with the ‘renewal of the 
world,’ but refer to the fulfilment of the predictions of the 
Prophets. Tle bases his opinion upon the Peshitta—‘ until 
tle completion of the times of those things which God spoke by 
the mouth of His holy prophets.’ But this is merely a para- 
phrastic abbreviation characteristic of the Peshitta. The word 
ἀποκοτόστοσις cannot refer to the fulfilment of prophecy (cf. 


#.9. Mt 12131711, Ac 16), and when taken in its natural sense is 
in harmony with Jowish ideas. 


mother-in-law le eommitted his wife to the 
Theotokos’ (cf. for other authorities Lipsius* p. 7). 
In the Book of the Bee of Solomon, a writer of 
the first half of the 13th cent., who, according to 
Lipsius (Die Apokr. Ap., Ergdnzungsheft p. 19), 
constantly depends on older sourees, the apostle 
belonged to the tribe of Naphtali (Ozford Semitic 
Series, I. pt. 11. p. 104). Clement (Séromi. iii. 6, p. 
535 ed. Potter, quoted in Eus. HH 1Π. xxx.) says 
that the apostles Peter and Philip had children;+ 
and Jerome (adv. Jovinian. i, 26) states that the 
περίοδοι mentions a son and a daughter of St. Peter ; 
while he himself, arguing apparently from the 
silence of Scripture (Mk 1°"), supposes that his 
wife had died before his call to follow Christ. 
Clement in the passage just quoted asserts that 
the apostles travelled with their wives οὐχ ὡς yap- 
ετὰς ἀλλ᾽ ws ἀδελῴάς, and employed them in mini- 
strations to women (ef. Clem. Recog. ii. 1, vii. 25, 
36; Hom. xiii. 1, 11). Clement further preserves 
a tradition (Strom. vii. 11, p. 868 ed. Potter, 
quoted in Eus. 111’ m1. xxx.), to which, it seems, 
no independent writer alludes, that St. Peter’s 
wife suffered a martyr’s death, and that the apostle, 
when he saw her led away, encouraged her with 
the words μέμνησο, ὦ αὕτη, τοῦ κυρίου (as Eus. gives 
the phrase),—words which may imply that she too 
had known the Lord. There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that she was one of the women 
who suffered in the Neronian persecution (Clem. 
Rom. vi.). 

The story of Petronilla, the supposed danghter 
of St. Peter, is given in Acta Nere: ef Achillei 15 
(ed. Achelis p. 14 f.), and in Aeta Philippi, in 
Tischendorf, Apocal. Apocr. pp. 149,155. Augustine 
(contr. Adimant. 17; Migne, Paé. Lat. 42, 161) also 
mentions the fact that the story had a place in the 
apocryphal books in use among the Manicheans. 
The beauty of the daughter, so the story runs, was 
a trouble to the apostle, who therefore prayed that 
she might be paralyzed. He afterwards, in answer 
to the challenge of Titus, bade her rise and minister 
to them. After her restoration she was sought in 
marriage by ‘Flaceus the Count.’ She puts hin 
off for three days, and on the third day dies after 
receiving the Eucharist. The Encratite element 
in the story connects it with the Gnostie Πράξεις 
Ilérpov (see below), from which it was doubtless 
originally derived (see Lipsius pp. 81, 203 1. ‘The 
saint’s memorial day is May 31. Over her tomb in 
the Ardeatine Way pope Siricius, abont 390, erected 
a basilica. ‘lle inscription on the tomb was AVR ° 
PETRONILLAD * FILIAS - DVLCISSIM 42. The 
name Petronilla is to be connected, not with Peter 
but with Petronius. The founder of the Flavian 
house bore the name of Petro. The eatacom) in 
whieh Petronilla was buried was elosely connected 
with the Flavian gens, being the ‘Cemetery of 
Domitilla,’ the wife of Flavius Clemens. Doubt- 
less the story arose from a mistaken etymology. 
Petronilla, an early convert to Christianity and a 
member of the Flavian family, was in later days 
assumed to be a daughter of the Apostle Peter (sce 
Lightfoot, Clemené i. p. 371f., who gives references 
to de Rossi’s articles; Lanciani, Pagan and 
Christian Tome p. 340 ff.). 

As to (late) traditions respecting the personal 
appearance of the apostle, it must suflive to refer 
to Lipsius p. 213. As the tonsnre was supposed 
to be due to St. Peter’s example, it is of interest to 
notice that Jerome (Conm. in Gal, i. 18) refers to 
a statement of the Period: that he was bald. 

Tor information in regard to early pictures and 
representations of the apostle, see art. in Dict. Chr. 


* References to Lipsius (unless it is otherwise stated) are to 
Die Apokryphen Apostelgeschichien und Apostellegenden, m1. i. 
{ Ci, Origen in Evang. Matth. xvi. 21 (Lomm, iii, p. 371), 


' Epiph, Her. xxx. 22 (ed. Petay. p. 147). 
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Ant. ii, p. 1621; Lanciani, Pagan and Christian 
Rome p. 210 ff. 

Among the sayings of our Lord preserved in 
extra-canonical authorities a few are addressed 
to St. Peter. (1) Ignatius, Smyr. 3, ‘When 
[after the Resurrection] He came to Peter and 
his company, He said to them, Lay hold and handle 
Me, and see that I am not a demon without 
body.’ Cf. Lk 24°, Qn the question whether this 
saying had a place in ‘the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,’ see Lightfoot im loco. (2) “2 Clem.’ 5, 
‘The Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the midst 
of wolves. But Peter answered and said unto 
Him, What then if the wolves should tear the 
lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the lambs 
fear the wolves after they are dead,’ etc. Cf. 
Mt 10%, Lk 12%, See Lightfoot’s note. (3) ‘The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews’ (ap. Jerome, 
adv. Pelag. iii. 2), ‘Si peccauerit, imquit, fra- 
ter tuus in uerbo et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die 
suscipe eum, Dixit illi Simon discipulus eius, 
Septies in die? MRespondit Dominus et dixit ei, 
Etiam ego dico tibi, Usque septuagies septies.’ 
Cf. Mt 18%, Lk 174. See Westcott, Introduction 
p. 456; Hilgenfeld, NZ extra Canon. iv. pp. 16, 
23. (4) ‘The Gospel according to the Hebrews’ 
(ap. Origen in Dlatth. tom. xv. 14), ‘ Conuersus 
dixit Simoni discipulo suo sedenti apud se, Simon 
fili Johanne, facilius est camelum intrare per fora- 
men acus, quam diuitem in regnum celorum.’ Cf. 
Mt 1915. See Westeott p. 463; Hilgenfeld p. 16. 
(5) ‘The Gospel of the Ebionites’ (ap. Epiph. Her. 
xxx. 13), ‘ And when He came to Capernaum, He 
entered into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter ; 
and He opened His mouth and said, As I passed 
along the Lake of Tiberias I chose John and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew . . . you 
then I wish to be twelve apostles for a testimony 
to Israel.’ See Westcott p. 466; Hilgenfeld pp. 
33, 36. On the Gospel and the Apocalypse of 
Peter see below, p. 7101. 

ἃ. St. Peter in connexion with the Syrian 
Antioch.—According to a very widespread tradi- 
tion, St. Peter was the founder and organizer of 
the Church in Antioch. The Clementine Romance, 
which must date back at least to the beginning of 
the 3rd cent., makes the apostle’s entry into An- 
tioch and his suceess there the happy conclusion of 
the story (Hom. xx. 23; Recog. x. 68 ff.). Baseless 
as most of its details are, in such a matter as this 
it would be likely to reflect current tradition, 
especially as it probably originated in Syria (see 
below). Origen (fom. vi. in Luc., ed. Lomm. v. 
p- 104) calls Ignatius ‘ the second Bishop of Antioch 
after the blessed Peter.’ This statement was not 
improbably derived from an earlier list of Antio- 
chene bishops. Such a list Lipsius (p. 25, ef. 
Lightfoot, Clementi. p. 333f.) thinks can be assigned 
to the time of Victor of Rome. Other important 
notices of St. Peter’s connexion with the Church of 
Antioch preserved in Christian literature are: (1) 
Greek: (a) Apost. Const. vii.'46; (6) Euseb. H£ π|. 
xxxvi. 2, Chron. (see below); (c) Chrys. Hom. in 
Ign. Mart. (Migne, Pat. Gr. 1. 591); (α) Theodoret, 
Dial. Immut. (Migne, Pat. Gr. lxxxili. 81); (e) 
Chron. Paschale (Migne, Pat. Gr. xcii. 557). In the 
last document we are told that in the fourth year 
after the Ascension Peter went to Antioch, that at 
the request of the Jewish Christians he enthroned 
himself as bishop, that he did not receive or regard 
any Gentile Christians, and that so leaving them 
to themselves he departed thence—a story which 
must be derived from some early Ebionite romance 
cognate to the Letter of Peter to James prefixed to 
the Clem. Homilies. (2) Latin: (a) Jerome, de 
Virr. Itlustr. 1; (6) Leo, Hop. 106, 119 (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. liv. 1007, 1042); (c) Liber Pontificalis (in all 
the several forms, ed. Duchesne pp. 50 f., 118), see 


below ; (ὦ) Gregory the Great, Zp. vii. 40 (Migne, 
Pat. Lat. \xxvii. 899), ‘ipse firmauit sedem [in Antio- 
chia] in qua septem annis, quamuis discessurus, 
sedit.’ The festival of ‘Cathedra Petriin Antiochia’ 
was on Feb. 22 (see below, p. 773). (3) Syriac: 
Doctr. Apost. (Cureton, Anc, Syr. Documents, p. 33). 

To pass to the date and length of Peter’s sojourn 
at Antioch. The £26. Pontificalis, both in the 
original form as restored by Ducliesne (p. 51), and 
in the later recension (p. 118), gives seven years (so 
Greg.) as the length of Peter’s Antiochene episco- 
pate. This evidence probably represents the Roman 
tradition of the earlier years of the 6th century. 
The Felician abridgment (c. A.D. 530), however, 
has ‘annos x.’ (p. 50). It would not be difficult ina 
reconstruction of St. Peter’s life to find a place for an 
Antiochene ministry of seven or ten years’ duration. 
But the evidence is too late to claim serious atten- 
tion. The dates given in the two chief versions of 
Eusebius’ Chronicon are conflicting (ed. Schoene, 
Ρ. 150 ff). The Armenian version places the 
apostle’s departure for Rome, ‘when he had first 
founded the Church of Antioch,’ in the third year 
of Gaius (39-40), and the appointment of Euodius 
in the second year of Claudius (42-43). Jerome (so 
also Syriac epitome, ed. Schoene p. 211) gives the 
departure for Rome in the second year of Claudius, 
and the appointment of Euodius two years later. 
The arrangement in Jerome seems artificial, for he 
places in three consecutive years three important 
events connected with the three great Churches— 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch. Moreover, the Petrine 
dates in the Chronicon are connected with what 
appears to be the impossible assumption of a 25 
years’ episcopate at Rome. The simple tradition, 
however, which associates St. Peter with the early 
period of the Church at Antioch, seems to go back 
to the 2nd cent., and is intrinsically probable. 

3. St. Peter in connexion with Pontus and the 
provinces of Asia Minor.—Origen (ap. Eus. HE 
ILI. 1) is the earliest authority—Ilérpos δὲ ἐν ILévrw 
καὶ Ταλατίᾳ καὶ Βιθυνίᾳ Καππαδοκίᾳ re καὶ ᾿Ασίᾳ 
κεκηρυχέναι τοῖς ἐκ διασπορᾶς ᾿Ιουδαίοις ἔοικεν. The 
last word shows that the statement is an inference ; 
the enumeration of provinces and the reference to 
the διασπορά make it plain that the source of the 
inference is the salutation of 1 P. LEpiphanius 
(Her. XXVII. vi. p. 107 ed. Petav.) goes a te 
further, and states that the apostle oftem visite 
Pontus and Bithynia. Jerome (de Virr. Lllustr. 1) 
places this missionary journey between the apostle’s 
episcopate at Antioch and his journey to Rome in 
the second year of Claudius. The Syriac Doctrine 
of the Apostles (Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents 
p. 33) informs us that ‘Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia and Galatia, even to Pontus, received the 
apostles’ hand of priesthood from Simon Cephas, 
who himself laid the foundation of the Church 
there, and was priest and ministered there up to 
the time when he went from thence to Rome.’ 
In this missionary journey Andrew was tradition- 
ally associated with Peter. Thus, in the catholic 
Acts of Andrew as given by Epiphanius (ed. 
Dressel pp. 45-82), a monk of Jerusalem of the 
9th cent., the story is told how the two brothers 
journey from the Syrian Antioch to Tyana in 
Cappadocia, and from thence to Sinope in Pontus. 
Epiphanius himself visited Sinope, and found there 
traditions of the apostles’ visit. The inhabitants 
pointed out a spot on a desert island some six miles 
from the city where the apostles dwelt, and the 
chairs on which they sat to teach (pp. 47, 50). 
There are, however, indications that in this tradi- 
tion there has been a confusion between the obscure 
Simon Zelotes and his well-known brother-apostle 
Simon Peter (Lipsius, geil Apostelg. 1. p. 612, 
I. i. p. 6). Photius (Cod. cxiv. ; Migne, Pat. Gr. 
ciii. 389) among the Leucian Acts mentions Acts 
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of Andrew. We may infer, therefore, that the 
kernel] of the later Acts of Andrew was supplied 
by this 2nd cent. romance. On the Acts of Andrew 
in their different forms see Lipsius, Apokr. Apos- 
telg. τ. 543-622; James, Apoer. Anecdota ii. p. 
xxix ff; Bonnet, Passio Andree (Acta Ap. Apoe. 
ii.). On the tradition as to St. Peter’s work in 
Pontus, ete., see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. τι. 1. Ὁ. 41h. 
There is no reason to regard it as anything but an 
inference from the salutation of the Epistle. 

A, St. Peter in connexion with Babylon.—Lipsius 
adduces two pieces of evidence to show that St. 
Peter visited Babylon. (1) He refers to two Nes- 
torian writers (Assemani, Bib/. Orient. iii. 2, p. vi) 
who make this assertion. But, apart from the 
lateness of their date, their statement is avowedl 
based on a literal interpretation of 1 P 5%. And, 
again, the earlicr Syriac tradition as given in the 
Doctrine of Addai (p. 44 ed. Phillips) and in the 
Doctrine of Simon Cephas (Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Documents p. 35) knows nothing of Babylon, and 
makes the apostle visit Rome. (2) Lipsius argues 
that, when the Acts of Simon and Jude (Fabricius, 
Cod. Apocr. NT ii. p. 608ff.) make Simon the 
Cananzean go to Babylon, the obscure Simon has 
taken the place of his famous namesake, and that 
therefore these Acts supply an argument for Simon 
Peter’s visit to Babylon. It can only be said that 
such a conclusion rests on an inversion of proba- 
bility. In short, there is no evidence for the 
theory that St. Peter worked at Babylon (see 
Lipsius, Die Apokr. Apostelg. τι. ii. pp. 145f., 175, 
Ergdnzungsheft Ὁ. 82; and, on the other side, 
Zahn, Hind. ii. p. 21). 

5. St. Peter in connexion with Rome. —The 
chief points at issue are, whether St. Peter 
visited Rome; if he did, how long he worked 
there; whether he suiiered martyrdom there; 
and if so, at what date. Jt will be most con- 
venient to arrange the evidence under the several 
Churches, 

(1) Lome.—(a) Clement (c. A.D. 96) v. vi. In the 
previous chapters Clement has spoken of the evils 
which have sprung from ‘jealousy and envy.’ He 
has taken examples from Seripture in chronological 
order, ending with David. ‘ Let us,’ he continues, 
‘come to the athletes who lived but lately (rovs 
ἔγγιστα γενομένους, 4.6. as compared with the OT 
heroes), the noble examples of our own generation. 
Because of envy the great and righteous pillars (of 
the Church) were persecuted and contended unto 
death. Let us set before our eyes the good apostles 
—Peter, who endured many labours and, having 
borne his witness (μαρτυρήσας), went to the appointed 
place of glory ; Paul (who suffered much and jour- 
neyed far and), having borne his witness before 
the rulers, departed thus from the world and went 
to the holy place. ... To thesemen... there was 
gathered a great company of the elect, who, being 
the victims of jealousy, by reason of many outrages 
and tortures became a noble example among us.’ 
The main points are these ; (i.) The most reasonable 
explanation of the fact that the examples of the 
other apostles are passed over and Peter and Pau] 
alone mentioned, is that Clement points to those 
two apostles whose examples of heroism were best 
known to the Chureh in whose name he writes (ef. 
Iynatius, below). (11.) That St. Paul suffered at 
Rome is universally allowed. The language is 
carefully chosen to emphasize the likeness between 
the experiences of the two apostles. (111,) If the 
passage, when naturally interpreted, discloses the 
place of St. Peter’s martyrdom, what of the time? 
We have seen that in the preceding context 
Clement followed the order of time. It is unlikely 
that he would desert that order in regard to 
events within his own knowledge and that of his 
readers. Since, then, ‘the great company of the 
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elect’ who suffered were plainly Nero’s victims, it 
seems to follow that the two apostles perished 
either before or during the Neronian persceu- 
tion. The former alternative may be put aside as 
unsupported by any evidence. [urther, a close 
assoclation of the apostles and ‘the preat com- 
pany’ seems implied in the plirase τούτοις... συνη- 
θροίσθη. Indeed, a strict interpretation of these 
words appears to justify us in going a step further. 
They mean ‘to these’ rather than ‘with these’ 
‘there was gathered,’* and thus secin to imply 
that the apostles were among those ‘who were 
seized first’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 44), the first-fruits of a 
too abundant harvest. ‘Thus tlie obvious interpre- 
tation of Clement’s words is that St. Peter and St. 
Paul were martyred in the Neronian persecution ; 
while the language is not explicit enough to have 
created the tradition. (6) Caius, a Roman pres- 
byter, a contemporary of Zephyrinus and Hippoly- 
tus. Eus. H# II. xxv. quotes the following words 
from the treatise of Caius against Proclus the 
Montanist: ἐγὼ δὲ τὰ τρόπαια τῶν ἀποστόλων ἔχω 
δεῖξαι' ἐὰν γὰρ θελήσῃς ἀπελθεῖν ἐπὶ τὸν Βατικανὸν 
ἢ ἐπὶ τὴν ὁδὸν τὴν ᾿Ὠστίαν, εὑρήσεις τὰ τρόπαια τῶν 
ταύτην ἱδρυσαμένων τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, The words of 
Caius are an explicit statement (1) that both the 
apostles worked for some time at Rome; (2) that 
they died a martyr’s death at Rome. Lut the 
question remains—Did τὰ τρόπαια mark the place 
of execution (so Lipsius) or of burial (so Zahn) ὃ 
There are strong reasons for choosing the latter 
alternative. The ἐγὼ δέ of Caius suggests that he 
at Rome claims to eclipse what Proclus appcaled 
to in Asia Minor, 7.e. the tombs of Philip and his 
daughters at Hierapolis (Kus. H# I. xxxi. 4). 
This clearly was the meaning which Eusebius 
himself put upon the words (cf. Ill. xxxi.1). Thus 
we can draw another inference from Caius’ words, 
viz. thac at the beginning of the 3rd ecnt. the 
Roman Caurch thought that it possessed the bodies 
of the two apostles. No certain answer can be 
given to the further question—Of what did these 
τρόπάια consist? The word may imply the erection 
on the spot of a building of some kind, a memoria 
such as the Leber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne 
pp. 55, 125) says that Anencletus built. Or it 
may point to some natural or other object which 
identified the spot, such as the catholic Acts +t 
speak of (see below, p. 772). (c) Hippolytus. In 
the fefutatio (vi. 20) this writer speaks of the 
conflict between Simon Magus and ‘the apostles’ 
at Rome, and in particular of Peter’s opposition to 
him. It appears, however, that Hippolytus used 
the apocryphal Acts (Bonwetsch, Studien zu den 
Komm. Hippotyts p. 27), and we cannot be sure, 
therefore, that his statement is independent evi- 
dence. Yet the end of Simon as described by him 
differs from his end according to the extant Acts. 
(¢d) The Muratorian Canon. The fragment speaks 
of the ‘passion of Peter’ in close connexion with 
St. Paul’s journey to Spain. As these two events 
are mentioned together in the Acts of Peter, it is 
robable that the writer (very probably Hippolytus) 

as these Acts in his mind (James, Apocr. Anccdota 
ii, p. xf.), and we are not entitled to infer more 
than that he does not question the truthfulness of 
the Acts in these matters. (e) The notice in the 
Depositio Martyrum (see below, p. 772) as to the 
translation of the apostles’ bodies in 258 confirms 
the evidence of Caius. 

(2) Syric.—(a) Ignatius of Antioch (6. 115). He 
writes to the Romans (0. iv.) thus: οὐχ ws Πέτρος 
Kat Παῦλος διατάσσομαι ὑμῖν, Contrast the similar 
but studiously general language addressed to the 

*Compare Eur, Rhesus 618, δδ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἥσται καὶ συνήθρρισται 
στρατῷ, ατιᾶ (συ Zahn, Hind. i. p.447)1 K11% (Cod. A) εἰ; αὐτόν, 
1 Mac 152 πρὸς αὐτουξ. 

+ Ed. Lipsius pp. 172, 216: ἔθηκαν [τὸ σῶμα aired] bad τὸν 
τερέβινθον πλησίον τοῦ veuunLbou εἷς τόπον καλούμενον Βιωτιπανόν. 
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Trallians (6. 111,}: ἵνα ὧν κατάκριτος ὡς ἀπόστολος 
ὑμῖν διατάσσωμαι. In the letter to the Romans St. 
Peter and St. Paul are mentioned—such is the 
natural explanation—because they had actually 
given commandments to the Roman Church (see 
Lightfoot ὧν ος.). (δ) Clementine literature (fecog., 
Hom.). The Grundsechrift had its origin prob- 
ably in Syria before the close of the 2nd cent. 
In the documents now extant there are a few 
allusions to Peter’s visit to Rome. But it is not 
certain that they are not due to later editing (see 
below, p. 775). (c) Documents of the Syriac- 
speaking Church: The Doctrine of Addaz, ‘in its 
present shape a work of the latter half of the 4th 
cent.’ (Wright, Short Hist. of Syriac Literature 
y. 9), speaks of ‘the Epistles of Paul, which Simon 
-eter sent us from the city of Rome’ (ed. Phillips 
p. 44); so Doctr. of the Apostles (Cureton, Ancient 
Syriac Documents p. 33). 

(3) Corinth. — Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (c. 
170), addressed a letter to Soter, bishop of Rome, 
a fragment of which is preserved in Eus. HF τι. 
xxv. 8. After speaking of the common work of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Corinth, he continues: ὁμοίως 
δὲ καὶ els τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν ὁμόσε διδάξαντες ἐμαρτύρησαν κατὰ 
τὸν αὐτὸν καιρόν, The reference to the common work 
of the two apostles in Corinth is probably a mere 
inference from 1 Co. But there is nothing in the 
NT which can account for the assertion of their 
common activity in Italy. Dionysius must there- 
fore here refer to a tradition, which may have 
come to him through the medium of the Petrine 
Acts, but which, however it reached him, he 
accepted. It matters little whether ὁμόσε is taken 
loosely to mean ‘ together,’ or more strictly ‘(going 
to) the same place,’ 2.6. in Italy. Dionysius can 
have only Rome in his mind. The last words of 
the extract imply that the apostles suffered, not 
necessarily on the same day, but during the same 
persecution. 

(4) Asia Minor.—(a) Papias (c. 130). It is a 
reasonable inference from the language of Eusebius 
(HE τι. xv. 2, I. xxxix. 15, 16) that Papias inter- 
preted Babylon in 1 P 5 of Rome, and is therefore 
a witness for the Roman visit. (ὁ) The Gnostic 
Acts of Peter were probably the work of Leucius 
Charinus in the second half of the 2nd cent. As 
Leucius lived in Asia Minor, it is clear that he did 
not place the scene of Peter’s conflict with Simon 
Magus at Rome from motives of ecclesiastical 
patriotism. It is natura] to suppose that he built 
up the romance on a current tradition of Peter's 
visit to Rome (see below, p. 774). 

(5) South Gaul. —Ireneeus (6. 190) gained his 
knowledge of earlier times from many sources, 
As the pupil of Polycarp in Asia, he was acquainted 
with the traditions of ‘the school of St. John.’ He 
himself visited Rome, probably on more than one 
occasion, and, it would appear, he resided there 
for some time (Lightfoot, Essays on ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’ p. 267). His list of Roman bishops makes 
it probable that he had had access to the records 
preserved in the Roman Church. He writes thus 
(π1. i, 1): ‘Matthew... published his Gospel 
while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome and 
founding the Chureh there. And after their 
departure (ἔξοδον) Mark, the disciple and inter- 
preter of Peter, he too handed on to us in writ- 
ing what Peter preached.’ Irenzeus, it will be 
noticed, speaks of the joint work of the apostles 
at Rome as belonging to a period so well known 
that it supplies a means of dating another event. 
Further, it is natural to take the word ἔξοδος 
as referring to the apostles’ death; for (inde- 
pendently of other notices) this interpretation is 
favoured by (1) the use of the word, οἵ. Wis 3? 7, 
Lk 9%1, 2 P 1%; Clem. Alex. pp. 570, 882, ed. Potter, 
and the frequent use of exitus in Tertullian (Oehler 


on Scorp. 9); (2) the context—to say that Mark 
recorded the substance of Peter’s preaching after 
his death defines not only the date but the reason 
of the composition of the Gospel. 

(6) Alexandria.—(a) Clement (c. 200), in a frag- 
ment of the Hypotyposcis, preserved by Eusebius 
(ZH vi. xiv.), and in the commentary on 1 Peter 
contained in the same treatise and now extant 
in a Latin translation (ed. Potter p. 997), in 
connexion with the composition of St. Mark’s 
Gospel speaks of St. Peter’s preaching at Rome. 
(6) Origen (c. 250). In the passage quoted above 
(p. 768), Origen, after speaking of St. Peter’s 
journeys in Asia Minor, adds that ‘ at last, having 
arrived in Rome, he was crucified head downwards, 
having himself requested that he might so suffer.’ 
(c) Peter of Alexandria. The date of the Hpistola 
Canonica is apparently A.D. 306 (Dict. Chr. Biog. 
iv. p. 331). In it (Can. 9, Routh, Rel. Sacr. iv. 

. 84) mention is made of St. Peter’s crucifixion at 

ome. 

(7) North Africa.—{a) Tertullian (6. 200). The 
passages in Tertullian’s writings are—Scorp. 15: 
‘Orientem fidem Rome primus Nero cruentauit. 
Tune Petrus ab altero cingitur, cum cruci adstrin- 
gitur’; de Bapt. 4: ‘quos P. in Tiberi tinxit’; de 
Prescr. Heret, 32; ‘Romanorum [ecclesia refert] 
Clementem a Petro ordinatum’; 7). 36; ‘Ista 
quam felix ecclesia [sc. Rome]... ubi Petrus 
passioni dominics adequatur.’ Thus Tertullian is 
tle earliest writer who (1) speaks of the manner of 
St. Peter’s death—by crucifixion ; (2) and explicitly 
states that it took place in Nero’s reign. (ὁ) 
Commodian. This earliest Christian poet, prob- 
ably of African extraction, writing about A.D. 250 
(see Dict. Chr. Biog. i. p. 610), speaks in the Car- 
men Apologeticum 00. of Peter and Paul suffer- 
ing in tents under Nero. 

(8) This Catena will best be ended with a 
reference to the two historians of the first part 
of the 4th cent., Lactantius and Husebius. lLac- 
tantius in Jnstit. Div. iv. 21 speaks of Peter and 
Paul preaching in Rome, adding, ‘ea pradicatio in 
memoriam seripta permansit’—which Zahn (Ges. 
Kan. 11. p. 884) considers to be a reference to the 
Pauli predicatio (ef. pseudo-Cyprian, de Lebapt. 
17); and in de Mort. Persec. 2 he says of Nero: 
‘Petrum cruci affixit et Paulum interfecit.” The 
following passages from Eusebius are to the point: 
—HE τι. xiv. (Peter’s conflict at Rome with Simon 
Magus in Claudius’ reign), xv. (Peter and the com- 
position of Mark’s Gospel at Rome), xvii, (in the 
reign of Claudius, Philo became acquainted with 
Peter at Rome: ef. Jerome, de Virr. Illusir. xi.; 
Photius, Cod. 105), xxv. (Paul beheaded, Peter cruci- 
fied at Rome), 111. xxi. (Clement third in succession 
‘after Peter and Paul’), xxxi. 1; Demons. Evang. 
11. 5. 65 (St. Peter crucified at Rome head down- 
wards); Theophania iv. 7 (ed. Lee p. 221; 
Peter’s ‘honourable sepulchre in the very front 
of their city,’ ὁ.6. Rome), v. 31 (ed. Lee p. 315; 
Peter crucified at Rome). See just below on the 
Chronicon. Passages from later writers are col- 
lected by Lipsius p. 236 ff. For a summing up of 
this evidence see below, p. 777. 

6. Chronological notices in the Chronicon of 
Eusebius and in the Liber Pontificalis.—(i.) The 
Chronicon.—(a) St. Peter’s arrival in Rome. The 
Armenian version assigns St. Peter’s arrival at 
Rome, after founding the Church at Antioch, to the 
3rd year of Caius, 7.e. 39-40, adding, ‘ commoratur 
illic antistes ecclesie annts viginti.’ The appoint- 
ment of Euodius as bishop of Antioch is placed 
in the 2nd year of Claudius, 1.6. 42-43. Jerome 
puts the appointment of Euodius in the 4th year 
of Claudius, 1.6. 44-45, and the arrival of St. Peter 
at Rome, after founding the Antiochene Church, in 
the 2nd year of Claudius, t.e. 42-43. He adds: 
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(6) St. Peter’s death. The Armenian version puts 
the Neronian persecution, ‘when the apostles 
Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome,’ in 
the 13th year of Nero, z.e. 67-68, and perhaps by 
a pure mistake the beginning of Linus’ episcopate 
‘post Petrum’ is assigned to the previous year.t 
Jerome places the persecution, the martyrdom of 
the two apostles, and the accession of Linus to the 
episcopate in the last—the 14th—year of Nero. 
It may be noticed that the date in the Armenian 
version for Peter’s arrival at Rome seems to be 
a revision of the Eusebian date, and was perhaps 
attained thus. It is said in this version that 
Peter continued at Rome 20 years: this brings 
us to 59-60—an absurd date for the apostle’s 
death. But if we suppose that in the processes 
of translation and revision ‘twenty’ was substi- 
tuted for ‘twenty-five,’ then we get a date 
assigned to Peter’s death very shortly after the 
fire in July 64. It seems likely, then, that the 
Armenian version, assuming 25 years’ episcopate, 
worked back from the summer or autumn of 64, 
and so gave the early date for Peter’s arrival in 
Rome. If this be so, we have here indirect evi- 
dence of the survival of the tradition that Peter’s 
martyrdom took — in 64. ‘The date, however, 
of the apostle’s death is unrevised, and retains 
its Eusebian position at the end of Nero’s reign. 
Two other passages dealing with the date of St. 
Peter’s arrival at Rome must be quoted: (1) Eus. 
HE τι. xiv., where, after an account of Simon’s 
mischievous doings at Rome, Eusebius adds that 
Providence brought Peter also thither ἐπὶ τῆς αὐτῆς 
Κλαυδίου βασιλείας. (2) Jerome (de Virr. Illustr. 1); 
‘Romam pergit ibique wigints guingue annis 
cathedram sacerdotalem tenuit usque ad wltumum 
annum Neronis, id est, quartum decimum’ (cf. 
v.). Harnack (Die Chronol. p. 124 τι.) points out 
that Eusebius in the History does not refer to a 
25 years’ episcopate, and puts Peter’s arrival at 
Rome simply in the reign of Claudius, and that it. 
is therefore possible that the reference to the 25 
years and the location of the commencement of 
that period in the 2nd year of Claudius may be 
due to Jerome. This may be so; but the fact that 
both the versions of the Chronicon, the Armenian 
and Jerome, mention the length of Peter’s stay at 
Rome (the original number of years in the Arm. 
asin Jerome having probably been 25), and that 
they both place his martyrdom there near the end 
of Nero’s reign, points to the dates and the 25 
years’ episcopate having been derived from the 
original statement of the Eusebian Chronicon. It 
is probable (Lightfoot, Clementi. p. 8339; Harnack, 
Chronol. p. 123) that Eusebius davived his early 
apal chronology from Julius Africanus; and the 
atter may in his turn have used earlier documents, 
e.g. the lists of Hegesippus. But (assuming that 
it had a place in the Chronicon of Eusebius) there 
is no evidence to show whether the 25 years’ 
episcopate was the invention of Eusebius or whether 
he inherited it from one of his predecessors. It 
will appear in a moment that it is probably the 
result of an artificial arrangement of dates. We 
turn to the date of the martyrdom, which is put in 
the last year of Nero’s reign. It is to be noticed 
that the catholic Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius p. 172 1.) 
connect with the apostle’s death a prophecy that 
‘Nero should be destroyed not many days hence’ 


* The Syriac Epitome (Schoene p. 211) puts the foundation of 
the Church at Antioch and St. Peter’s arrival at Rome (‘et 
profuit ecclesis illi annos xxv’)in Anno Abr. 2058 (=a.p. 42- 
43), the appointment of Euodius two years later; but under 
An. Abr, 2064 (=A.D, 48-49) it has the entry, ‘ Petrus apostolus 
moderator 660]. Romante factus est.’ 

t It is, however, possible that we should connect this appoint- 
ment of Linus with what there are some reasons for thinking 
to be the fact that Peter left Rome for a time about a year 
before his martyrdom there (see below, p. 778). 


‘xxv annis eiusdem urbis episcopus perseuerat.’* 
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and relate its speedy fulfilment. Eusebius’ words, 
preserved by Syncellus, are: ἐπὶ πᾶσι δ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῖς 
ἀδικήμασι [ἀτυχήμασι Codd.] καὶ τὸν πρῶτον κατὰ 
Χριστιανῶν ἐνεδείξατο διωγμόν, ἡνίκα ἹΠΤέτρος καὶ Παῦλος 
κιτιλ. It does not appear that Eusebius was 
acquainted with Tacitus, and, if he did not con- 
nect the persecution with the great fire, it was 
very natural that, whether he followed the catho- 
lic Acts or no, he should regard the attack on the 
Church as the filling up of Nero’s iniquities (cf. 
Ae 121-3), On the other hand, the evidence of 
Tacitus is decisive that the persecution followed 
immediately upon tlie fire ; and the Chronicon re- 
cords under the year 63-64 ‘many conflagrations 
at Rome.’ We have still to account for the legend 
of the 25 years’ episcopate at Rome. If the 
terminus ad quem of Peter’s sojourn at Rome 
was determined as suggested above, we may con- 
jecture that (the ministry at Antioch being re- 
garded as a mere offshoot of the ministry at Jeru- 
salem) Peter’s departure for Rome was placed at the 
expiration of the 12 years, after which, according 
to the tradition which hada place in the Ἰζήρυγμα 
Πέτρου (ap. Clement, Strom. vi. 5) and the Gnostic 
Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius p. 49; for other refer- 
ences see Harnack, Die Chronol. p. 243), the Lord 
commanded the apostles to go forth into the world 
(ef. Ac 12"), Ifthe Passion was placed in the year 
30, then the sojourn of Peter at Rome would be 
considered to commence about the year 42, and 
just about a quarter of a century would elapse 
between that date and the martyrdom at the end 
of Nero’s reign.” 

(u.) The Liber Pontificalis.—We turn now to 
the later catalogues of oman bishops. (1) The 
Liberian catalogue (Duchesne }- 2) has the notice, 
‘Petrus ann. xxv mens. uno d. viii}? Fuit tem- 
poribus Tiberli Ceesaris et Gai et Tiberi Claudi et 

eronis, a cons. Minuci [lege Vinici] et Longini 
usque Nerine et Vero (lege Vetere]. Passus autem 
cum Paulo die ili kl. iulias, cons. 53., imperante 
Nerone.’ The date of this catalogue is 354. It 
gives the date of Peter’s 25 years’ Roman episco- 
pate as A.D. 30-55. The notice immediately pre- 
ceding puts the date of the crucifixion as A.D. 29 
(‘duobus Geminis cons.’), and then adds: ‘ et post 
ascensum elus beatissimus Petrus episcopatum 
suscepit.’ The singular date of Peter’s episcopate, 
therefore, seems based on the assumption that Christ 
made the apostle a bishop, and that his see must 
have been Rome. (2) The Liber Pontificalis in 
the earlier form (as restored from the Felician and 
Cononian abridgments) puts side by side the follow- 
ing statements :—({a) ‘ Primum sedit cathedra epis- 
copatus in Antiochia ann. vii.’ (5) ‘ Ingressus in 
urbe Roma Nerone Cesare ibique sedit cathedra 
episcopatus ann, xxv mens. li dies iii.’ (c) ‘ Fuit 
temporibus Tiberii Cesaris et Gali et Tiberii 
Claudi et Neronis.’ Τὸ these statements (Duchesne 
p. 50f.) the later recension (Duchesne p. 118) adds 
another, ‘martyrio cum Paulo coronatur, post pas- 
sionem Domini anno xxxviii.’ According to this 
statement the date of the martyrdom is 67 (cf. Jer. 
de Virr. Illustr.). It is unnecessary to examine 
the different parts of the above mosaic. But how- 
ever the chronological context varies, the xxv 
years’ episcopate is preserved. 

7 The burtal-places of St. Peter.— The Am- 
brosian hymn connects the festival of St. Peter 
and St. Paul with three spots in Rome—‘‘Trinis 
celebratur ulis Festum sacrorum martyrum’ 
(Daniel, Thes. Hymn. τ. xe.). These vie are the 


*In the Eastern and Oriental lists given in Duchesne, Lib, 
Pontif. p. 34ff., there are variations from 25 years—{i.) The 
Short Chronography of 853 gives 22 years; (i.) Nicephorus 
2 years; (iii.) Syncellus leaves a blank; (iv.) Eutychius 22 
years; (v.) Elias of Nisibis 28 years. τ 

+ For ἃ possible explanation of the variations of the number 


! of months and days see Duchesne, 10. Ponti. p. xx n. 
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Ostian, the place of St. Paul’s death and burial ; 
the Aurelian, the resting-place of St. Peter; and 
the Appian, where the bodies of both apostles were 
laid fora time. The facts are briefly these: 

(1) Lhe Vatican.—The belief that the apostle 
was buried on the Vatican goes back to the time of 
Caius (see above); so Jeroine, de Virr. Illusir. 1: 
‘Sepultus Rome in Vaticano iuxta uiam trium- 
phalem ’ (this xa runs N.E. of the Vatican); Acta 
Petriet Pauli, 84 (ed. Lipsius p. 216, ef. p. 172), ἔθηκαν 
αὐτὸ ὑπὸ τὴν τερέβινθον οἴ. Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvi. 
44] πλησίον τοῦ vavuaxlov[cf. Martyr. a Lino conser. 
x., ed. Lipsius p. 11; see above] εἰς τόπον καλούμενον 
Barixavéy ; Lib. Pontif. (ed. Duchesne pp. 52f., 
118 ἢ): ‘Sepultus est uia Aurelia, in templum 
ες ἄτας, iuxta locum ubi crucifixus est, iuxta 
palatium Neronianum in Vaticanum, in territurium 
Triumphale, uia Aurelia, iii K.iul.’ In the last 
notice the temple of Apollo probably refers to a 
temple of Cybele (Duchesne p. 120; Lipsius p. 
401) on this site; by the Ἐπ Neromanum is 
meant either Nero’s gardens or the Circus (prob- 
ably to be identified with the Naumachia). It was 
apparently on this spot that Anencletus, accord- 
ing to the Liber Pontzficalis (ed. Duchesne pp. 55, 
125), built a memoria bcati Petri, where tradi- 
tion said that all the Roman bishops till the time 
of Zephyrinus (except Clement and Alexander) 
were buried. The Church of San Pictro in Mon- 
torio is the outcome of another and later tradition 
that the apostle suffered on the Janiculum—a tradi- 
tion which possibly arose from a confusion between 
the σία Aurelia on the Vatican and the older via 
Aurelia with the porta Aurelia on the Janiculum.* 

(2) The Ad Catacumbas.—In the Depositio Mar- 
tyrum, one of the tracts which form the collection 
called by the general name of the Liberian Cata- 
logue, and which were possibly edited in 354 by 
Furius Filoealus, who certainly illuminated them 
and who executed the inscriptions of Damasus in 
the catacombs (Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 249), we 
find the notice: ‘ili Kal. iul. Petri in Catacumbas 
et Pauli Ostense Tusco et Basso cons.’ There can 
be no doubt that this is a blundering revision of an 
original notice running thus; ‘iii Kal. iul. Petri 
et Pauli in Catacumbas Tusco et Basso cons.,’ the 
reviser, whoever he may have been, interpreting 
the statement as referring to the martyrdom of the 
apostles. This misinterpretation of the original 
notice is still more flagrant in the Martyr. Hierony- 
mianum: ‘iii KA. inl tome natale apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli: Petri in Vaticano uia Aurelia: 
Pauliuero in uia Ostensi: utrumque in Catacumbas; 
passi sub Nerone, Basso et Tusco consulibus.’ In 
reality the year indicated is A.D. 258, and the re- 
ference is to the transference of the aposiles’ 
remains from their respective resting-places on the 
Ostian and Aurelian roads to the Catacuinbas on 
the Appian road, z.¢. the Church of St. Sebastian, 
during the Valerian persecution, a few weeks before 
the martyrdom of pope Aystus in August. Da- 
masus, as we learn from the £26. Pontif. (ed. Duch- 
esne pp. 84 f., 212; ef. p. civ), decorated the chamber, 
and placed over the locus bisomus the inscription— 

* Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere dehes, 

Nomina quisque Petri pariter Paulique requiris. 

Discipulos oriens misit, quod sponte fatemur. .. . 

Roma suos potius meruit defendere ciues.’ 
A misunderstanding of the common memorial day 
of the two apostles, which frnds definite expression 
in the blundering notice of the Depositio, gave rise, 
it appears, to the legend that the two apostles 
suffered on the same day—a statement which first 
occurs in Jerome, de Virr. Illustr. 5: [Paulus] 


* Lanciani (Pagan and Christian Rome Ὁ. 127f.) supposes 
that the erection of this church on the Janiculum to com- 
memorate the martyrdom is due to a misinterpretation of the 
tradition that St. Peter suffered inter duas metas. 


‘quarto decimo Neronis anno eodem die quo Petrus 
Rome pro Christo capite truncatur, sepultusque 
est in uia Ostiensi.? The historical fact that the 
apostles’ remains were supposed to have lain at one 
time near the place of their death and again in the 
Catacumbas, and then (see below) to have been re- 
stored to their original resting-places, gave rise to 
two stories. (a) 16 reference to the East in the 
verses of Damasus suggested the lerend found in the 
Acta Petri et Pauls (ed. Lipsius p. 220) of Eastern 
Christians attempting to steal the bodies. These 
Acts assert that the bodies rested in the Catacum- 
bas a year and seven months; a later tradition, 
found in the Salzburg Itinerary, makes the period 
40 years (Duchesne p. cv; Benson, Cyprian p. 
482 f.). (6) According to the Liber Pontificalis cht 
Duchesne pp. 65 ff., 150 ἢ), Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome 251-253, at the request of a certain matron 
named Lucina, removed the bodies of the apostles 
by night from the Catacumbas. The body of Paul 
Lucina buried in her own grounds on the Ostian 
road. ‘Beati Petri accepit corpus beatus Cornelius 
episcopus et posuit iuxta locum ubi crucifixus est, 
inter corpora sanctorum episcoporum, in templuim 
Apollonis, in monte Aureo, in Vaticanum palatii 
Neroniani, 111 Kal. iul.? The epithet aureus has 
probably arisen from the word Aurelius. 

(3) The Vatican.—The Liber Pontificalis (ed. 
Duchesne pp. 78 f., 176; ef. the addition in one MS 
of the Passio Sanctorum App., ed. Lipsius p. 176) 
gives the legend, derived originally from the Acta 
Silvestri, extant only in later recensions, that Con- 
stantine was baptized by Silvester, and thereby 
cured of leprosy; that at the request of the 
bishop he built a basilica in honour of St. Peter 
on the site of a temple of Apollo; that he placed 
the apostle’s body there in a tomb of bronze sur- 
mounted by a golden cross. It is likely enough 
that the basitica was begun at the end of Con- 
stantine’s reign. But the body of the apostle 
cannot have been removed there before 354, since 
that is the date of the Liberian Depositio, where 
it 1s implied that the body still rested ad Cata- 
cumbas, The translation therefore must have 
taken place between 354 and the time when Da- 
masus (366-384) placed in the Catacumbas tlie 
inscription quoted above. On the whole subject 
see Duchesne, Lib. Pontificalis pp. civ ff., 119f., 
125, 152, 193 ff., 214; Lipsius, Die Apokr. Apostelg. 
II. i. p. 391 ff. (with reff. to his earlier works) ; 
Lightfoot, Clement ii. p. 499 f.; Benson, Cyprian 

.481 ff. ; Erbes, ‘Das Alter der Griiber u. Kirchen 
εἰν Paulus u. Petrus in Rom,’ in Brieger’s Zeischr. 
f. Kirchengesch. vii. p. 11ἴ, (1885); Lanciani, Pagan 
and Christian Rome pp. 122 ff., 345 Π (1892); de 
Waal, Die Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas (1894); 
Erbes, ‘Die Todestage der Apostel Paulus u. 
Petrus,’ 1899 (Teate w. Untersuch. NF iv. 1). 

There are five memorial days which claim notice. 
(i.) June 29. The origin of the observance of this 
day as a festival of St. Peter and St. Paul has been 
pointed out above, and it has been shown that 
probably as early as Jerome, certainly before the 
Mart. Hieronymianum, compiled early in the 7th 
cent., the day was regarded as the anniversary of 
the death of the apostles. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
inentary there are threc sets of ‘Qrationes et 
Preces’ for the festival: ‘In natali 8. Petri pro- 
prie,’ ‘In natali apostolorum Petri et Pauli,’ ‘In 
natali§. Pauli proprie.’? When in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary a further step was taken, and the 
‘natalis §. Pauli’ was transferred to the next day, 
June 29 became the memorial day of St. Peter 
alone. This common festival of the two apostles 
passed into the Greek Church, though it is un- 
certain at what date, and has a place also in the 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian, and Armenian calendars. 


! A Syriac Martyrology of the year 412, published 
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by Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literature 
for Oct. 1865, Jan. 1866, places this festival on 
Dec. 28. (ii.) Feb. 22. In the Liberian Depositio 
Martyrum there is the entry: ‘villi Kal. Mart. 
natale Petri de catedra.’ In the Martyr. Hierony- 
minum the corresponding notice is ‘ vin KI. Mart. 
cathedra Petri in Antiochia.’ (111.) Jan. 18. In 
the same Martyrologium we have ‘xv Kal. Feb. 
dedicatio cathedre 5. Petri apostoli qui [qua] 
primo Rome sedit.’ (iv.) Aug. 1. The Roman 
Martyrolegium has ‘Kal. Aug. Rome ad uincula 
catenas §. Petri osculandas,’ or, according to some 
MSS, ‘ Kal. Aug. Rome dedicatio primz ecclesize 
ab. Petro constructs [et consecratee].’ Since the 
church S. Petri ad uincula was probably built 
under Sixtus ΠῚ, (482-440), the origin of the festi- 
val may be as early as the time of this pope. The 
original reference of the festival was to the miracle 
recorded in Ac 12’. The corresponding festival in 
the Greek Church was on Jan. 16, in the Armenian 
Church on Jan. 22. For further information sce 
Sinker’s article in Dict. Chr. Antzg. ii. p. 1623 {1.; 
Lipsius, Die. Apokr. Apostelg. 11. i. p. 404 ff. 

8. The Acts of Peter.—These Acts are collected 
and edited by Lipsius (1891) in the first vol. of the 
Acta Apost. Apocrypha, edited by himself and 
Bonnet. 

(1) The Gnostic Acts. —(i.) The documents. 
These are: (a) Martyriwm 6. Petri Ap. a Lino 
ep. conscriptum. This martyrvwm is contained in 
several MSS. The name of Linus is found only 
in the title. (6) Actus Petri cum Simone. The 
sole authority for this text is the Codex Vercel- 
lensis, a 7th cent. MS. (ὁ) μαρτύριον τοῦ ἁγίου ἀποσ- 
τόλου Πέτρον. This document corresponds with the 
closing portion of the Actus (xxx-end). The 
authorities for this text are a 9th cent. MS at 
Patmos, and a MS of later date at Mt. Athos. 
There exist also a Slavonic and an A@thiopic ver- 
sion (the latter is translated in Malan’s Conflicts 
of the Holy Apostles), and some fragments of a 
Sahidic version. It appears certain that the two 
first-named Latin texts are independent, and rest 
ultimately on a common Greek text. The compli- 
cated problem of the relation of these texts is dis- 
cussed by Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. 11. i. p. 109 If ; 
Zahn, Ges. ‘van. ii. p. 834 if. 

(11.) Substance. he following is a brief sum- 
mary of the story. (a) Paul in obedience to a 
vision departs from Rome on his journcy to 
Spain. (6) Simon Magus arrives in Rome and 
rains adherents. The brethren are distressed that 
Paul has left them, and that they have no leader 
to help them against Simon. Just at this time, 
however, the twelve years aftcr the Ascension 
being past, Christ appears to Peter in a vision 
and bids him go to Rome. (6) Peter arrives 
in Rome. After preaching to the brethren, at 
their request he goes from the synagogue to the 
house of Marcellus (formerly a disciple of St. Paul), 
where Simon is. At this point there ensues the 
episode of the speaking dog which takes Peter’s 
message to Simon. Marcellus, who had becn so 
much under Simon’s influence that he had erected 
in his honour a statue with the inscription Stinoni 
vuucni deo, repents. In course of time it is arranged 
that there should be a public encounter between 
Peter and Simon in the Fornm. Peter’s power of 
truly raising the dead proves him to be supcrior 
to Simon. {At this stage in the story the Athos 
MS begins]. Simon undertakes to fly to heaven. 
This he attempts to do before a great crowd in 
the Via Sacra.* Under the influence, however, of 
Peter’s prayers he falls and breaks his thigh. He 
is stoned by the erowd, Icaves Rome, and shortly 
afterwards dies at Terracina. (d@) [At this point 


* The origin of this tradition is probably to be found in the 
story told by Suetonius (Nero 12). 


a 


the Linus-Martyrium and the Patmos MS begin]. 


The prefect Agrippa [note that the minister of 
Augustus is transferred to Nero’s rcign] has four 
concubines, who are persuaded by Pcter to refuse 
Agrippa any further intercourse. Xanthippe simi- 
larly withdraws from her husband Albinus, a friend 
of the emperor’s [in the Acta Xanthippe (James, 
Apocr. Anecdota p. 58 ff.) the husband’s name is 
Probus}. Albinus, therefore, and Agrippa make 
common cause against Peter. (c) At the request 
of Xanthippe and the brethren, Peter consents to 
leave Rome. As he is passing through the gate of 
the city he sees Christ entering. The well-known 
conversation between the Lord and the apostle 
takes place (see below), and he returns to the 
city knowing that the Lord would suffer in him. 
St. Peter is brought before Agrippa, who con- 
demns him to be crucified. When he is brought 
near the cross he addresses it in mystic language 
-πὦ ὄνομα σταυροῦ, μυστήριον ἀπόκρυφον κιτιλ. He 
asks that he may be fixed to it head down- 
wards, and in mystical language he explains 
the significance of that position.* At the burial, 
Marcellus acts the part of Joseph of Arimathea. 
Peter, however, appears to him in a vision and 
reminds him of the Lord’s saying, ‘Let the dead 
be buried by their own dead.’ So Marcellus awaits 
Paul’s return to Rome. The romance ends with 
a notice of Nero first determining to persecute the 
converts of Peter and afterwards being restrained 
by @ vision (one text says ‘of Peter,’ another ‘ of 
an angel,’ another of ‘a certain one’) of one who 
chastised him, and warned him to ‘ refrain his hands 
from the servants of Christ.’ 

(111.) History anddate. Attheend of the 4th cent. 
and onwards apocryphal Acts of Peter are spoken 
of as being in authoritative use among heretics, 
especially the Manicheans; cf. Augustine, c. 
Faust. xxx. 4, adv. Adimant. Manich. 17; and 
(somewhat earlier) Philaster, Her. 88. Atthesame 
time these Acts were not infrequently alluded to 
without note of suspicion, and occasionally even 
definitely cited, by catholic writers. Thus Isidore 
of Pelusium (#p. 1. 99; Migne, Pat. Gr. lxxviii. 
544) adduces a saying taken from the discourse of 
Peter in the house of Marcellus (Actus Petit cum 
Simone xx., ed. Lipsius p. 67)—x«ads Πέτρος ὁ 
κορυφαῖος τοῦ χόρου ἐν ταῖς ἑαυτοῦ πράξεσι σαφῶς ἀπε- 
φήνατο "A ἐχωρήσαμεν ἐγράψαμεν. The earliest writer 
who refers to these Acts by name is Eusebius, HZ 
1Π. 111, 2, Classing them with the Gospel, the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse of Peter, he says ‘we 
do not own these writings as handed down among 
the catholic (books), because no Church writer, 
either among the ancients or among our own con- 
temporaries, has ever used the testimonies to be 
derived from them?’ (cf. Jerome, de Virr. Illustr. 
i.). The earliest writer who certainly refers to 
these Acts—he does not quote them by name—is 
the African poet Commodian, about A.D. 250, who, 
in Carmen A pologeticum 615 ff., writes: ‘Et canerm 
[fecit] ut Simoni diceret: clamaris a Petro... 
infantem fecit quinto mense proloqui uolgo.’ 
Commodian, then, supplies a terminus ad quem for 
the composition of these Petrine Acts. Harnack, in- 
deed (Chronologie p. 552 ff.), argues that they were 
actually written about the middle of the 3rd 
century. He lays special stress on the fact that 
Hippolytus (Lefat. Her. vi. 20) gives an account 
of Peter’s triumph over Simon, and of the latter’s 
death, quite different from that contained in the 
Acts,and he concludes that Hippolytus did not know 
our Acts, and that therefore they could not have 
been then written. To this line of argument it 


ΓΞ > τ r 4 ‘ ᾿ s x ε : 5 ἃ - 
σερὶ ὧν ὃ κύριος ἐν μυστηριῶ λέγοι ᾿Εἰὼν en ποιήσητε τὸς δεξιὸς ὡς 
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τὸ ἀριστερὰ κοὶ τὰ ἀριστερὰ ὡς τὰ δεξιὸ καὶ Toe ἄνω we Tat 


΄ x o_o 8 νιν 3 ι κ᾿ ne ὃς x 
| χάπῳ καὶ Te ὀπίσω ὡς τῷ ἐρυτροσθῆεν, ov μὴ δπιγνὼτθ φὴν βωσιλεία!ι 
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may be replied: (a) that Hippolytus’ ignorance of 
them would not prove their non-existence; (6) that 
ignorance of them on his part cannot be deduced 
from the fact that he follows quite another story ; 
for πὶ ἄν be a malleus hereticorum, would 
naturally avoid a story which he found in a 
heretical book. Harnack further insists that 
allusions in these Acts to, e.g., the emperor and 
to details of Church life point to the 3rd cent., 
while, in opposition to Lipsius and Zahm, he alto- 
gether denies that the Acts bear a Gnostic char- 
acter. Itis quite possible that some of the allusions 
to which Harnack appeals as proving the later 
date of the Acts as a whole point to interpolations 
on the part of an editor or a translator, But 
there are strong reasons for assigning the Grund- 
schrifé to the 2nd cent. Lipsius (p. 266) and Zahn 
(Ges. Kan. ii. p. 861) have both noted the re- 
semblance in ideas and modes of expression be- 
tween the Acts of Peter and the Leucian Acts of 
John. The fragment of the last-named Acts 
printed for the first time in James’ Apocr. Ance- 
dota ii. brings to light still further points of like- 
ness. James (p. xxiv ff.) has collected a number 
of parallels between the fraement of the Johannine 
Acts and the Actus Petri cum Simone, and is 
justified in concluding ‘that they show as clearly 
as any evidence of this kind could, that whoever 
wrote the Acés of John wrote the Acts of Petcr’ 
(p. xxiv). ‘Acts of Peter’ were among ‘the Acts’ 
which, according to Photius (Biblioth. Cod. cxiv.), 
were contained in af λεγόμεναι τῶν ἀποστόλων περίοδοι 
—the work of Leucius Charinus. This Leucius 
(see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. i. p. 83 ff.), a some- 
what shadowy personage, seems to have belonged 
to Asia Minor, and to have written during the 
2nd cent., about 160 as Zahn thinks (δ. p. 864). 
Thus the original Gnostic Acts were a 2nd cent. 
romance, and had their origin in Asia Minor, 

(2) From the Gnostic we turn to the catholic 
Acts. These are often distinguished by the name 
Marcellus, who in some Latin MSS appears (in 
a superscription) as the author. (i.) Documents. 
These Acts are found in two chief forms, which 
Tischendorf (Acta <Apost. Apocr. pp. 1-39) has 
somewhat disastrously endeavoured to weave into 
a single whole. The one, which may be designated 
as A, is found in Latin MSS, and in ene Venice 
Greek MS (which Lipsius represents by the symbol 
E); the other, which may be designated as B, is 
found in the majority of Greek MSS. The most 
important difference between the two forms is that 
B begins with a long account (§§ 1-21) of the fear 
caused by Paul’s appeal to Cesar among the Jews 
at Rome (who had already had trouble enough 
through Peter’s presence there), and of the closing 
stages of Paul’s journey to the city. This section 
seems to be quite late, and is attributed by 
Lipsius (Prolegom. p. lxi) ‘insipido cuidam seculi 
ix monacho qui Sicilizs uel Magnee Greecise nescio 

uod monasterium incolebat.’? Of the common 
reek text there exists a Slavonic version. 

(ii.) Substance. The outline of the story is as 
follows : (a) Paul arrives in Rome (Cod. E alone adds 
ἀπὸ τῶν Σπανιῶν). The two apostles meet with great 
joy. Paul stills a dispute between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians. The preaching of the apostles 
converts multitudes, and in particular ‘ Livia the 
wife of Nero and Agrippina the wife of Agrippa’ 
[note the confusion] leave their husbands, while 
not a few soldiers withdraw from military service. 
(6) Simon Magus now begins to traduce Peter, and 

erforms magical tricks. He is summoned before 
ero, and claims to be the Son of God. The two 
great apostles and Simon hold a disputation and a 
trial of strength in miracles before Nero. At 
length Simon requests that a wooden tower may 
be erected, from which he undertakes to throw him- 


self, that his angels may bear him to heaven. 
When the day arrives, Simon begins to fly, to the 
great distress of Paul. Peter, however, adjures 
the angels of Satan to help him no longer. Simon 
falls in the Via Sacra and dies. (c) Nero there- 
upon commands that the apostles should be thrown 
into prison. At Agrippa’s suggestion Paul is be- 
headed in the Via Ostiensis. Peter, when he is 
brought to the cross, asks that, being unworthy to 
hang as his Lord hung, he may be crucified head 
downwards. He then relates to the people the 
Quo vadis story, and, after having prayed to the 
Good Shepherd, he gives up the spirit. (d) Three 
legends follow: (a) The legend of Perpetua, the 
three executioners, and Potentiana—in part closely 
akin to the Veronica legend—is rather Pauline 
than Petrine (comp. the Plautilla story in the 
Passio S, Pauli, ed, Lipsius p. 38 ἢ). (8) Certain 
holy men appear, saying that they have come 
from Jerusalem ; they, with Marcellus, bury the 
apostle’s body ‘under the terebinth near the 
Naumachia, at the place called the Vatican.’ 
(y) Certain men from the East carried off the 
bodies of the two apostles. They were overtaken 
at a place called Catacumbas at the third mile- 
stone along the Appian Way. There the saints’ 
bodies were kept for a year anda half. Then the 
body of Peter was transferred to a tomb on the 
Vatican near the Naumachia, that of Paul to the 
Ostian Way. At their tombs great benefits were 
granted to the faithful through their prayers. 
The day of their martyrdom was June 29. 

(iii.) History and date. The story of the men 
from the East who endeavoured to carry off the 
apostles’ bodies arose, as is now generally agreed 
(see, ¢.g. Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. p. 312; Light- 
foot, Clement ii. p. 500), from a misunderstanding 
of the inscription of pope Damasus (366-384) ; see 
above, p. 772. Thus we must allow time for the 
circumstances which Damasus commemorates to 
have been forgotten, and for the meaning of his 
lines to have become obscure. The Acts, there- 
fore, in their present form can hardly be much 
earlier than the middle of the 5th cent. On the 
other hand, many indications (e.g. the relics of 
early. confessions of faith embedded in the Acts, 
chs. 58. 69) point to the conclusion that the 
Grundschrifét, on which interpolations from other 
sources have been engrafted, was a document 
similar to the Predicatio Petri, and, with it, 1s to 
be assigned to the middle of the 2nd cent. (Lipsius 
Ρ. 333 ff). The further problem as to the relation 
of the Grundschrift of the catholic Acts to the 
Grundschrifé of the Gnostic Acts appears to elude 
criticism. ; 

A Latin Passio Apostolorum Petri et Pauli 
(Lipsius, Acéo pp. 223-234) need not be discussed at 
any length. It gives an account of the conilict 
between the apostles and Simon Magus, dealing 
rather with miracles than with theology. Clement 
(not Agrippa) appears as the prefectus urbis. The 
date, according to Lipsius, is the end of the 6th 
or the beginning of the 7th century. 


The Quo vadis legend. The story is found in the Gnostic 
Acis—in the Linus-text (vi) and in the μαρτύριον (vi); there is a 
lacuna here in the Cod. Vercellensis. It runs thus in the 
Linus-text, the important words in the Greek text being added: 
‘Ut autem portam ciuitatis uoluit egredi, uidit sibi Christum 
occurrere. δι adorans eum ait: Domine quo uadis? (Κύριε, ποῦ 
ὧδε;:). Respondit ei Christus: Romam uenio iterum crucifigi 
(εἰσέρχομοι sis τὴν “Péuny cravpobjvas). Et ait ad eum Petrus: 
Domine, iterum crucifigeris? (Κύριε, πάλιν σταυρόυσαι ;). t 
dixit ad eum dominus: Etiam iterum crucifigar. Petrus autem 
dixit: Domine, reuertar et sequar te. Et his dictis dominus 
ascendit in cwlum.’ In the catholic Acts Peter relates the 
story after he has been nailed tothe cross. The Latin (61) is : 
*Dixi: Domine, quo uadis? Et dixit mihi: Sequere mc, quia 
uado Romam iterum crucifigi. Et dum sequerer eum, redil 
Romam. Et dixit mihi: Noli timere, quia ego tecum sum, 
quousque introducam te in domum patris mei.’ In pseudo- 
Ambrose (Serm. contr. Aum. ii. 867, ed. Bened.) the words 
are: ‘Domine, quo uadis?’ ‘Venio iterum crucifigi.’ It seems 
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probable that the story had its origin in a reminiscence of the 
conversation recorded in Jn 13°6-33 (Kips, ποῦ ὑπάγεις ; Latt. 
Domine, quo uadis?) and an agraphon preserved by Origen (in 
Joan xx. 12, ed. Brooke ii. Ὁ. 51)—‘If any one will accept the 
saying recorded in the Acts of Paul as spoken by the Saviour, 
ἄνωθεν μέλλω oreavpciabas.’ The Acts of Paul is apparently an 
early 2nd cent. document of orthodox origin, and belongs 
to a different group of writings from the Gnostic Acts of Peter 
(Zahn, Ges. Kan. i. ii. p. 865 ff). It is plain from the context in 
Origen that in the Acts of Paul the saying had no application 
to St. Peter. Origen quotes in the context He 6°f, Gal] 219, 
Possibly the Acts of Peter and the Acts of Paul alike derived 
the saying from ‘an earlicr document, probably the Preaching 
of Peter’ (Zahn, Hinl. ii. p, 25). It seems probable, then, that 
the conversation of our Lord and St. Peter in Jn 13 suggested 
a scene in which this saying was dramatized. Further, Zahn 
tb.) is inclined to think that the ambiguous word ἄνωθεν 
on a desuper) suggested the story that Peter was crucified 
head downwards. The explanation does not seem a natural 
one. It is far more likely that the mode of death was one of 
the ‘addita ludibria’ of which Tacitus speaks, 


9. The Clementine Literature.—(i.) Documents. 
These are three in number. (a) The Homilies in 
Greek. Two MSS only are known to exist—the 
one at Paris, the other at the Vatican. (0) The 
fiecognitions. The Greek original has perished. 
The Latin rendering by Rufinus, preserved in a 
large number of MSS, a Syriae translation of part 
of the work, and an Arabic abridgment printed in 
Studia Sinaitica v., form the extant authorities for 
the text. Rufinus, in the preface to his transla- 
tion, notes incidentally that the Greek original 
was extant in two forms. He further tells us 
that, while he had deliberately omitted some pas- 
sages as obscure, he had aimed at a close, if bald, 
rendering. It may be added that a comparison 
between his version and the Syriac version gener- 
ally confirms his statement. (6) Of far less import- 
ance than the two documents just mentioned is 
the Epitome—a late abridgment of the Homities. 
The three Clementine works may be conveniently 
studied in Migne’s Patrologia Greca, vols. i., ii. 

(11.) Substance. The romance of Clement’s life 
—his early separation from his family and his 
ultimate discovery of them—need not detain us. 
Peter is the great opponent of Simon Magus, 
and long discourses addressed to his own disciples 
or to inquirers, or directed against Simon, are put 
into his mouth. The storyin regard to Peter is, in 
outline, as follows. In the seventh year after the 
Passion, Clement finds Peter at Cxesarea, where the 
latter, having been sent thither by James, is about 
to hold a disputation with Simon Magus. After 
three days’ discussion Simon is driven away by the 
populace. Peter follows Simon to Tripolis, accord- 
ing to the Recognitions ; according to the Homities, 
to ‘Tyre, and thence to Sidon, Berytus, Byblus, 
and so to Tripolis. At Antioch Simon meets with 
great success, but is at length driven thence by a 
report that Cornelius the centurion had arrived 
armed with an imperial commission to destroy all 
sorcerers, Simon flies to the neighbouring town 
of Laodicea, where in the Homilies the scene of 
the great disputation between Peter and Simon is 
laid. In the Homilies the story ends with Peter’s 
departure for Antioch; in the Recognitions, with 
his enthusiastic reception by the people there after 
the expulsion of Simon. 

(111.) Date and character. The documents which 
we possess exhibit different forms of a religious 
romance, written in the interests of a philo- 
sophical Ebionitism. The anti-Pauline element is 
strong in tlie Homilies. Under the character of 
Simon Magus, St. Paul is attacked (e.g. xvii. 19). 
The same tone of hostility to the work and teach- 
ing of St. Paul dominates the letter of Peter to 
Jaines, § 2, which is prefixed to tlie Hommilics. In 
the Jiccognitions this controversial element is 
omitted or softencd down, the invective dealing 
only with St. Paul’s action before his conversion 
(1. 70£.). The doctrine of the Homelicsis akin to 


that of the Elchasaite sect, which, according to | 
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Hippolytus (f#ef. Her. ix. 13), established itself at 
Rome during the episcopate of Callistus. The 
Recognitions ig quoted by Origen (Comm. in 
Genesim ap. Philoc. xxiii. 21, and Comm. in Matth. 
xxvi. 6f., ed. Lommatzsch iv. p. 401). The evi- 
dence, though slight, points to the first quarter of 
the 3rd cent. as the period to which the Clemen- 
tine literature as we possess it should probably 
be assigned. From what place did it emanate? 
The claim of Rome is negatived by the almost 
entire absence of any reference to a visit of Simon 
to the city, and his conflict with the apostle there. 
The allusions to Rome as the final scene of the 
controversy (ftecog. 1. 18, 74, 11]. 64; Hom. i. 16) 
are 50 incidental in character that they may well 
be the interpolation of a later editor, the writer, 
for example, who composed the Epistle of Clement 
to James, prefixed to the Homilzes, in which an 
account of Clement’s ordination at Rome as bishop 
by Peter is given. The scene of the story is 
confined within the boundaries of Syria, and it is 
therefore antecedently probable that Syria was 
the region in which the Pioneattiis literature had 
its first home. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
character of the NT quotations, which appear to 
be derived from a Semitic document, whetlier an 
Aramaic Gospel or a Syriac version of the Gospels. 
Qne point, however, seems clear, viz. that the Recog- 
nitions and the Homilies are independent recastings 
of a common original, or of (closely related) common 
original documents. The relation of this document 
or these documents to the Periodi Clementis, to 
which Jerome (adv. Jovin. i. 26; in Gal. i. 18) 
refers for details about Peter which are not found 
in our Clementines, and to the κήρυγμα llérpov (see 
below), must remain with our present evidence an 
unsolved problem. The question of primary interest 
is: What did the original story or document on 
which the Clementines are based include? Was 
its subject the conflict between Peter and Simon 
in Syria only? Or did it relate an earlier conflict 
in Syria and a final conflict at Rome? In otlier 
words, do the Clementines and the Petrine Acts 
respectively depend on independent documents, 
the one narrating the conflict between Peter and 
Simon in the East, the other dealing with their 
final meeting in the West? or do they severally 
elaborate two parts of one common history? The 
former is the opinion of Salmon (Diet. Chr. Biog. 
iv. p. 685), the latter that to which Lipsius in- 
clines (Anokr. Apostelg. τι. i. p. 38f.). It may be 
noticed that, while there are in the Clementines 
(see above) a few references to the Roman episode, 
on the other hand allusions are to be found in the 
Petrine Acts (Actus Petr. cum Simone v., Martyr. 
Petri et Pauli 17) to the Syrian conflict ; but all 
these allusions are too slight to bear the weight of 
any conclusions, The Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 
8, 9) contains the whole story of Peter and Simon, 
—the story of a conflict in Syria with points of 
contact with the Clementine history, and the pes 
of a conflict in Rome with points of contact with 
that of the Acts. It seems less unlikely that here 
we come upon a relic of a complete story than that 
we have here a piecing together of two stories, 
which were originally independent. Of the precise 
doctrinal position of the original document it is 
vain to speculate. If the original story did follow 
St. Peter to Rome, there is a doctrinal reason why 
the Ebionite Clementine writers should refuse to 
acquiesce in the tradition that St. Paul and St. 
Peter worked at Rome together. That the original 
romance was early, there can be no doubt. Bishop 
Lightfoot held (Clement i. 361) that it ‘cannot well 
be placed later than the middle of the 2nd century.’ 

10. Non-Canonical writings aseribed to St. Peter. 
—Eusebius (HE I. i1i.), after mentioning the two 
Epistles which have a place in the Canon (see 
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separate articles), proceeds to speak of other 
writings connected with Peter’s name—the Acts 
of Peter (see above), the Gosncl according to 
Peter, the Preaching of Peter, and the Apocalypse. 
These, he adds, ‘ we do not acknowledge as handed 
down to us among the Catholic writings, for no 
Church writer, either in ancient times or in our 
own, ever made use of the testimonies they supply’ 
(cf. 111. xxv.). To this list Jerome (de Virr, [llustr. 
1) adds the Judicium. 

(1) The Gospel of Peter.—A portion of what is 
universally agreed to have been the Petrine Gospel 
mentioned by Eusebins was found among the 
Akhmim fragments, and published by M. Bouriant 
in Noy. 1892. The fragment begins with a reference 
to our Lord’s trial before Pilate and Herod, and then 
gives an account of the mockery, the crucifixion, 
the burial, and the resurrection. The author 
writes in the first person (cc. vil. xii.), and identi- 
fies himself with Peter: ‘But I Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother’ (6. xiv.). The Gospel is the 
subject of a letter written by Serapion, who 
was bishop of Antioch during the last decade of 
the 2nd cent., and preserved by Eusebius (HE 
vi. 19), Serapion had found the Gospel at Rhosus 
on the Bay of Issus, and had at first approved it. 
Further knowledge, however, led him to condemn 
it on the double ground that it owed its origin to 
the Docets, and that it contained additions to ‘the 
true teaching about the Savionr.’ The fact that 
Serapion, a man of literary and controversial 
activity, did not know of the Gospel before his 
accidental discovery of it, that no other 2nd cent. 
writer is proved to have used it, and that few 
later writers were acquainted with it, and these 
only men in some way connected with Syria, shows 
that its eirculation and influence were confined 
within narrow limits. As to its date, Harnack 
holds that in the fragment the four Gospels are 
not placed on the same level, Mt probably not 
being used at all, and that the Petrine Gospel 
was used by Justin. These considerations seem 
to him to point to the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
(cf. Sanday, Inspiration (1893) p. 310, ‘hardly 
later than the end of the first quarter of the 2nd 
cent.’). On the other hand, it is by no means 
eertain that Justin used the Gospel; their un- 
doubted connexion can be explained in other ways. 
And, further, the text of the Gospels had already 
had a history before it was used by the author of 
the Petrine Gespel ; indeed there is strong reason 
to think that he used a harmony of the Gospels, 
that of Tatian or some earlier harmony, at ica 
for the portion of the history covered by the ex- 
tant fragment.* The implied text, then, of the 
Gospels suggests that the date can hardly be 
much before 150 (so Swete: Zahn 130), while a 
limit in the other direction is supplied by the 
fact that the Gospel had been in existence some 
time before Serapion discovered it. See the 
editions of Bouriant, Lods, Robinson (1892), Har- 
nack, Zahn, Swete (1893); also von Schubert, Die 
Composition des pseudopetrinischen Evangelien- 

ragments, 1893; Salmon, Jntroduction, Appendix 
(1894) p. 581 ff 

(2) The Preaehing of Peter (κήρυγμα Tlérpov).—It 
is probable that this document is quoted by Origen 
(de Prine. Pref. 8) under the title ‘Petri doc- 
trina’+:; it is possible that it is to be identified 
with the ‘Priedicatio Petri e¢ Pauli,’ quoted by 
Lact. Jnstié. Div. iv. 21, comp. pseudo-Cyprian 


* The present writer has elsewhere (The Old Syriac Element 
in the Text of Cod. Beze p, 121 ff.) given reasons for thinking 
that ‘behind those parts of the fragment which are based on the 
Canonical Gospels there lie the corresponding sentences of the 
Syriac Diatessaron.’ 

t This is to be distinguished from the διδασκαλία Tlirpov re- 
ferred to by later Greek Fathers. Von Dobschttz (p. 107) identi- 
fies this Peter with Peter of Alexandria. 


de febapt. 17. The extant fragments of the 
Preaching are collected in Hilgenfeld’s NT extra 
Canonenz (1884) iv. p. 51 ff, and in von Dobschiitz, 
‘Das Kerygma Petri kritisch untersucht’ (1893; 
Texte αἰ. Unters. xi. 1).* It is clear from what 
has come down to us that the book gave—not a 
single discourse, but—the substance of discourses 
by one speaking in the name of the apostles (the 
first person plural is always used). It deals with 
the τρίτον γένος among Jews and Gentiles, insisting 
on ὃ pure monotheisin as opposed to the errors of 
Judaism and of heathenism alike, and incorporat- 
ing directions of our Lord in reference to the 
evangelization of the Gentiles. Clement of Alex- 
andria (cf. Heracleon ap. Origen, an Hv. Joh. Tom. 
xili, 17) regards the spokesman of the apostles 
throughout as Peter; and further, having the 
whole book before him, he implies that it claimed 
to be written by Peter—6 Πέτρος γράφει (Strom. 
vi. 7, p. 769 ed. Potter; comp. Origen’s question 
in the passage just referred ἴο--- πότερόν ποτε γνήσιόν 
ἐστιν ἢ νόθον i) μικτόν) The Preaching exercised a 
wide influence. It was apparently used among 
others by Apollonius of Asia Minor (ap. Eus. HE 
Vv. xviii. 14) at the end of the 2nd eent., Ileracleon, 
the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, Justin, 
Aristides (Robinson in Texts and Studies i. 1, p. 
86 ir). Its date must therefore be very early. 
Harnack, holding that Egypt was the birthplace 
of the book, gives its date as 110-130 (140); Zahn 
as 90-100. Yon Dobschiitz suggests that in the first 
decade of the 2nd cent. a Christian at Alexandria 
felt that St. Mark’s Gospel (ending at 16°) needed 
a, supplement, and wrote the Preaching as a δεύτερος 
λόγος, and further that from it the ‘shorter ending’ 
of Cod. 1, (Swete, St. Mark p. xevii ff.) is derived. 
For further information see von Dobschiitz, ‘ Das 
Kerygma Petri’ (Texte κι. Untersuch. xi. 1, 1893) ; 
Harnack, Die Chronologie, 1897, pp. 472-474; Zahn, 
Geschichte des NT Kanons, 1892, τι. ii. pp. 820-832 ; 
Salmon, art. ‘Preaching of Peter,’ in Dict. Chr. 
Biog. (vol. iv. 1887); Hilgenfeld, NT extra Can. 
Rec., ed, altera, 1884, iv. pp. 50-65. 

(3) The Apocalypse of Peter.—A considerable 
fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter was dis- 
covered and published with the fragment of the 
Gospel. Before 1892 only some half dozen small frag- 
ments were known to exist (sec, ¢.g., Zahn, Ges. Kan. 
ΤΙ. ii. p. 818). The Akhinim fragment begins in the 
middle of a sentence containing apocalyptic words 
put into our Lord’s mouth. The apostles—‘ we, 
the twelve disciples’—then go into the ‘ mountain’ 
with the Lord to pray, and ask to see one of the 
righteous who had ‘departed from the world,’ 
‘in order that... bemg encouraged we may 
encourage also the men who hear us.’ In answer 
to Peter’s questions the Lord reveals the place of 
happiness and the place of torment, in which 
punishments are meted out to various elasses of 
simmers. It appears from the reference to the 
apostles’ hearers that they had received a com- 
mand to teach; but a time during the Lord’s 
ministry is perhaps less in harmony with the sup- 
posed sitnation than a time after the resurrection, 
The Apocalypse of Pcter is mentioned in the Mura- 
torian fragment (unless the passage is corrupt ; 
see p. 780). Clement of Alexandria quotes it three 
or four times, once as Scripture (/cl. ex Scrip. 
Proph. xli.); and, according to Eusebius, he con- 
mented on it. Thus there is good ground for 
regarding the Apocalypse as a 2nd cent. document, 
especially if it is allowed that it was used in the 


* The ‘Preaching of Peter’ in an Arabic MS, published by 
Mrs. Gibson in Studia Sinaitica No. v., has no connexion with 
the Preaching under discussion. : 

+ The first person singular is used in one fragment (ITilgen- 
feld p. 57, 1.23); but this fragment is derived ἐκ τῆς διδα σκοιλίας 
Il:rpov (von Dobschiitz p. 118; cf. Toll, Fragmente vornican 


' Kiurchenvditer (1899) p. 234). 
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Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnet, p. 39) and in the 
Passion of St. Perpetua (James, p. 60f.).  Aalin, 
writing before the publication of the Aklnunim 
fragment, lays stress on the fact that Origen shows 
no sign of having known the Apocalypse, that 
Clement may have derived his knowledge of it 
from his Hebrew teacher, that several notices of it 
seem to connect it with Palestine, and he there- 
fore thinks that Palestine was its birthplace. On 
the other hand, the coincidences with the Prstis 
Sophia, both in vocabulary and matter, seem to 
make an Egyptian origin more probable. The 
text has been edited by Bouriant, James, Lods 
(1892), Harnack (1893); see Zahn, Ges. Kan. 11. ii. 
p. S1OfE ; Salmon, Jntroduction to NT, Appendix 
(1894) - 589 1, 

(4) Jerome in de Virr. Illustr. 1. 5 mentions 
the Judicium among the apocryphal books which 
bear St. Peter’s name. Rutinus, in Symb. Apost. 
38, gives the Libri Lcclestastict which belong to the 
NT as ‘libellus qui dicitur Pastoris sine Hermes, 
qui appellatur Due Vie uel Judicium Petri.’ 
It seenis probable that Jerome and Kufinus have 
the same document in mind. Further, the whole 
list of books in Rufinus appears to be based upon 
the list given in the Festal Epistle of Athanasius, 
who couples together ‘the so-calied Teaching of 
the Apostles and the Shepherd.’ It is probable 
that the Judicium Petri was a Latin document, 
in which Peter alone was represented as the 
speaker, corresponding to the Greek document al 
διαταγαὶ αἱ διὰ Κλήμεντος καὶ κανόνες ἐκκλησιαστικοὶ 
τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων. See Hilgenfeld, NT extra 
Can. 160, iv. p. 111 ff.; Salmon, Introduetion p. 
aan Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf Apostel p. 
193 ff. 

(5) An ‘Epistle of Peter to James’ is prefixed 
to the Clementine Homilies, and is thoroughly 
Ebionite in its teaching, 

TV. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LATER HISTORY OF 
ST. PETER.—Except the testimony of 1 Peter, we 
have in the NT no clear evidence as to the apostle’s 
movenients after St. Paul’s notice in Gal 2, What 
evidence the NT supplies as to later times is 
negative. But the tradition of the Church and 
the statements of early writers, together with the 
evidence of 1 Peter, give a basis for conclusions 
which reach a very high degree of probability. 
An endeavour will now be made to interpret the 
evidence as to the three following points—(1) St. 
Peter’s visit to Rome; (2) the Simonian legend ; 
(3) the period which succeeded the ‘Council’ at 
Jerusalem. 

1. St. Peter’s visit to Roime.—Of those who deny 
that St. Peter visited Rome, Lipsius may be taken 
as the type. His interpretation of the evidence 
is given in his great work, Die Apokr. Apostelyes- 
chichten Il. li. pp. 1-G9 (1887), where he embodies 
the results of lis previous investigations—Quellen 
der rémischen Petrussage, arts. in Schenkel’s 
Bibellexikon, arts. in Jarhrb. f. protest. Theologic 
(1876). lis theory is briefly as follows. The 
tradition of St. Peter’s presence at Rome takes 
two forms. The one brings St. Peter and St. 
Paul together at Rome; together they found the 
Church there, and together they suffer. The other 
represents St. Peter as the opponent of the false 
apostle, Simon Magus, who is St. Paul under a 
thin disguise ; as pursuing him from land to land 
and finally in Rome triumphing over him, and 
then dying a martyr’s death. The first form of 
the legend may be called the Petro-Pauline legend, 
the second the Simonian. Since the two agree in 
bringing the es to Nome, they cannot be in- 
dependent; and the question at once arises— Which 
is the original form? The Petro-Pauline legend 


corresponds to the Gentile view of the relation of | 


the two apostles: they are friends and fellow- 
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workers. The Simonian legend answers to the 
Jewish conception, according to which St. Paul is 
‘the enemy.’ Now the latter view is historically 
prior to the former. It follows, therefore, that the 
Simonian legend is the earlier, and that it is the 
oe of the Petro-Pauline tradition. The one 
ustorical basis of the whole structure of romance 
is the visit of St. Paul to Nome. On this is built 
up the fabric of St. Peter’s visit to Rome; and, 
since the first builders were Ebionites, St. Paul 
beconies Simon Magus. This anti-Pauline legend 
is alone responsible for the tradition that Simon 
Magus taught in Rome, and further fixed the date 
of his arrival there under Claudius. For St. 
Peter went there after the twelve years’ of preach- 
ing at Jerusalem were over, and with his arrival 
that of his opponent was made to coincide. Such 
is the theory. It is open to attack from many 
quarters. It is blind to the many-sidedness and 
unanimity of early testimony, and in particular it 
is driven to explain away the evidence of Clement, 
while it rejects the authenticity of 1 Peter. On the 
other hand, it accounts for this general concurrence 
of witnesses by the hypothesis of a romance whose 
genesis was ἃ complex and highly artificial process, 
But, in fact, Lipsius’ theory is really au oftshoot of 
the Tibingen theory of the apostolic age. The 
main trunk is now seen to be lifeless. The branch 
cannot but share its decay. 

The strength of the case for St. Peter’s visit 
to, and martyrdom at, Rome lies not only in the 
absence of any rival traditiou, but also in the fact 
that many streams of evidence converge to this 
result. We have the evidence of official lists and 
documents of the Roman Church, which prove the 
strength of the tradition in later times, and which, 
at least in some cases, must rest on carlier docu- 
ments. The notice of the transference of the 
apostle’s body to a new resting-place in 258, and 
the words of Caius, show that the tradition was 
definite and unquestioned at Rome in the first 
half of the 3rd cent. The fact that Caius in the 
passage referred to is arguing with an Asiatic 
opponent, the evidence of’ the (Gnostic) Acts of 
Peter, the passages quoted from Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian, show that at the same 
period the tradition was accepted in the Churclies of 
Asia, of Alexandria, and of Carthage. The passage 
of Irenaeus carries the evidence backward well 
within the 2nd cent., and is of special importance 
as coming from one who had visited Rome, whose 
list of Roman bishops suggests that he had had 
access to ollicial documents, and who, through 
Polycarp, was in contact with the personal know- 
ledge of St. John and his companions. The testi- 
mony of Clement of Rome seenis clear when his 
words are examined, while at the same time it 
is not detinite and circumstantial enough to have 
ercaicd a legendary history. This concurrence of 
apparently independent testimony becomes much 
more impressive when it is remembered that the 
NT supplies nothing which could give rise to a 
legend that St. Peter visited Rome. On the con- 
trary, the narrative of the Acts and the notices in 
St. Paul’s later Epistles seem to make such a visit 
improbable. Moreover, the one clear statement 
as to place in 1 P literally interpreted becomes a 
conclusive argument that the apostle’s work in 1118 
later years lay in a region far from Rome. It 18 
only when the words of 1 1} 5 receive the less 
obvious, but in reality more natural, interpretation 
that they are seen to be a strong confirmation of 
the evidence of early writers. Thus the main 
| pieces of evidence are independent and consistent. 
When combined they form a solid body of proof 
| which is practically mresistible. 

But if St. Peter was martyred at Rome (apart 
| from the indications of date in 1 P, on which see 
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following art.), there is no reason to question the 
belief that he suffered during the Neronian perse- 
eution, This is distinctly asserted by Tertullian ; 
it is presupposed in all forms of the Petrine Acts ; 
it is implied in Caius’ notice of the tomb on the 
Vatican ; it is the almost necessary inference fron 
Clement’s words. 

Again, what was the length of his sojourn at 
Rome? The tradition of a 25 years’ episcopate is 
unhistorical. But that legend crystallized, while 
it exaggerated, the widespread belief that the 
apostle spent time enough at Rome to leave his 
mark upon the Church there. Such a tradition 
finds early expression in the language of Irenzeus, 
of Dionysius of Corinth, probably also in the words 
of Ignatius. It is implied in the early accounts of 
the composition of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

To what reconstruction of the history does the 
evidence point? It seems impossible to suppose 
that St. Peter had already worked in Rome when 
St. Paul wrote the Ep. to the Homans (1118. 157%), 
or when at a later time he expressed his desire ‘ to 
see Rome’ (Ac 193, Moreover, the account of St. 
Paul’s arrival in Rome (Ac 281*%) seems to exclude 
the possibility of St. Peter’s having been in the 
city at that time. Thus it seems certain St. Peter 
had not visited Rome when St. Paul’s captivity 
there began. The evidence of the Epistles of both 
the Pauline captivities is also negative. If St. 
Peter had been in the city when St. Paul wrote to 
the Philippians, and again to the Colossians and 
Philemon, his description in the one case of the 
fortunes of the gospel at Rome, and in the other 
of his own environment, could hardly have been un- 
influenced by the fact. We turn to the one Epistle 
of the secon captivity. If we accept the constant 
tradition of the Church that St. Paul suffered in the 
Neronian persecution (2.¢. shortly after July 64), 2'Ti 
ean hardly be placed in the year 64; for the apostle 
seems to look forward to a winter not far distant 
(ταχέως, πρὸ χειμῶνος, 4953), It appears, therefore, 
that 2 ΤΊ was written some two or three months 
before the winter of 63 closed the seas. The lan- 
guage of this Epistle (4108.) shows that St. Peter was 
not in Rome when it was written. The supposition 
that he arrived in Rome for the first time after 
2 Ti was written hardly allows the time which the 
early patristic notices of his work there (see above) 
postulate. We are led, therefore, to the conclu- 
sion that St. Peter’s arrival at Rome must in all 
probability be placed after the last of the Epistles 
of St. Paul’s first captivity, and long enough before 
2 Ti to allow St. Peter to have left the city when 
that Epistle was written, after having worked 
there some considerable time. Early tradition, 
however, gives us one further clue to the time. 
The two apostles worked togcther. Now it is 
almost impossible to suppose that, after St. Paul 
had once taken the apostolic oversight of the 
Church’s work in Rome, St. Peter could, apart from 
St. Paul, have planned a visit there. But did the 
suggestion that he should come to Rome reach St. 
Peter from St. Paul himself? It is abundantly 
clear (1) that St. Paul’s mind was set on avert- 
ing any rupture between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, and on welding them together in the one 
Church (Hort, Ecclesia p. 281 ff.); (2) that in his 
view Rome was the key to the evangelization of 
the empire; (3) that he was keenly alive in his 
own case to the importance of one who was the 
unique representative of one side of the Chureh’s 
work visiting now the Mother Church at Jeru- 
salem, now the Church in the capital of thie 
empire; (4) that the problem of reconciling the 
two great elements in the Church presented itself 
in ἃ concrete form in Rome (Ph 1*-), and that in 
Rome he grasped, as even he had never done 
before, the greatness of the issues involved (Eph 


2U_416), His evangelistic policy could find ne 
truer or more practical expression than a request 
to St. Peter to visit Rome while he himself was 
still there. Such an invitation would be a fitting 
corollary of the Ep. to the Ephesians, If the 
Churches saw the Apostle of the Gentiles and the 
leader of the Apostles of the Circumcision taking 
counsel together and working together at Rome, 
they would learn the lesson of the unity of the 
Chureh as they could learn it in no other way. 
Moreover, St. Paul looked forward to his cap- 
tivity soon ending. Even if he were set at liberty, 
he was pledged to undertake distant journeys. 
Whatever, therefore, the issue might be, the 
Church in Rome would be deprived jof his im- 
mediate guidance; and as the far-reaching needs 
and opportunities of that Church pressed on 
him, he might well realize how manifold would 
be the gain resulting from the presence there of 
St. Peter. It is therefore a conjecture, but a con- 
jecture supported by no inconsiderable amount of 
indirect evidence, that St. Paul summoned St. 
Peter to Rome. It is possible that St. Mark, 
whom we know to have been the companion of 
St. Peter, was with St. Paul when he wrote to the 
Colossians as the messenger and the forerunner of 
St. Peter. Ifthis account of St. Peter’s visit to Rome 
is correct, it will follow that he arrived there 
towards the end of St. Paul’s first captivity, per- 
haps in the spring of 61. His absence from Rome 
when St. Paul wrote 2 Ti we may perhaps explain 
on the supposition that he had been summoned to 
Jerusalem in connexion with the death of St. 
James and the appointment of his successor.* He 
must have returned to Rome before July 64. 

2. The Simonian legend. —The most probable 
account of its genesis is that it grew out of a 
nistaken identity (Salmon, art. ‘Simon Magus,’ 
in Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. p. 682 if). With the Simon 
of Ac 8 another Simon of Samaria was confused. 
This latter Simon was a Gnostic teacher, who prob- 
ably lived at the end of the Ist cent. The confusion 
nieets us as early as Justin Martyr, who, express- 
ing probably a general opinion, gave the latter 
Simon a kind of primacy among heretics. He 
either himself visited Rome or gained a reputation 
there through his followers. The strange blunder 
about the statue can hardly have been a private 
aberration of Justin’s, since it is found in the 
Gnostic Acts of Peter +—a document which seems to 
be quite independent of Justin’s influence. But 
when once Simon Magus had been promoted to 
the first place among heretics, it was natural that 
the conflict between him and the chief of the 
apostles, related in the Acts, should be prolonged 
into a drama of controversy, the earlier scenes of 
which were laid in the towns of Syria, while the 
final denouement was reserved for Rome, which 
both combatants were believed to have visited. 
In the development of the story considerations of 
time were boldly disregarded. On the one hand, 
the last scenes of the drama had to be enacted in 
the reign of Nero in order to connect them with 
the fact that St. Peter suffered under that emperor. 
On the other hand, it was natural to bring Simon 
to Rome not so very long after the events recorded 
in the Acts—in the reign of Claudius (Justin, 
Apol. i. 26); and it seemed fitting that St. Peter 


* Bus. ZH wi. xi.3 μετὰ τὴν Ἰακώβου μαρτυρίαν καὶ τὴν αὐτίκα 
γενομένην ἅλωσιν τῆς ᾿Ιερουσαλὴμε λόγος κατέχει τῶν ἀποστόλων x. 
τῶν τοῦ χυρίου μαθητῶν τοὺς εἰσέτι τῷ βίῳ λειπομένους ἐπὶ ταὐτὸ 
σαντα χόθεν συνελθεῖν x.7.a. Eusebius places the death of St. 
James immediately before tbe siege of Jerusalem, according to 
the statement of Hegesippus (ap. HE τι. xxiii. 18). Josephus 
(Ant. xx. ix. 1), however, puts it between tbe death of Festus 
and the arrival of Albinus. It seems tbat tbe latest date which 
can be assigned to Albinus’ entrance on his office is the summer 
of 62 (Scbtrer, “JP 1. ii. p. 188 n.). 

¢ Actus Petri x.: [Simon] me tantum suasit ut statuam ili 
ponerem, suscribtioni tali ; ‘Simoni iuueni deo.’ 
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should go to Rome when the expiration of the 
twelve appointed years set him free to leave Jeru- 
salem (Actus Petri v. ed. Lipsius p. 49). Some- 
what thus does it seem probable that the legend 
grew, and, as was natural, assumed somewhat 
different forms—e.g. Simon in the Clementines is 
rather the heretic, in the Petrine Acts the magi- 
cian. The final stage in the evolution of the story 
was reached when Simon was utilized by tlic 
Ebionites for a covert attack on St. Paul. 

3. The period which succeeded the Council at 
Jerusalem.—Setting aside, then, the Simonian 
legend as historically worthless, we are brought 
to the question—W hat is the probable account of 
St. Peter’s life after the events at Antioch related 
by St. Paul in Gal 2 (ζ.6. probably A.D. 50) and St. 
Peter’s arrival in Rome (i.e. probably A.D. 61). 
The absence of any trace of personal knowledge 
of the Churches in Asia Minor in the letter which 
the apostle addressed to them is a strong argu- 
ment that he had not visited those districts. 
Though the tradition which connects St. Peter 
with the Syrian Antioch, and makes him the 
organizer of the Church there, does not (apart 
from the Clementine literature) meet us before 
the time of Origen, yet in itself it is probable. 
St. Paul’s narrative in Gal 2 is too incidental and 
too little to St. Peter’s credit to have originated a 
legend. On the other hand, it is natural to sup- 

ose that the Clementine literature, especially if 
its partaplage was Syria, located the apostle’s con- 
flict with Simon in towns in which a still living 
tradition preserved the memory of St. Peter’s 
activity. e are most faithful to the suggestions 
of the somewhat scanty evidence if we suppose 
that, after he ceased to make Jerusalem his home, 
ot. Peter laboured in the towns of Syria, and not 
improbably made the Syrian Antioch the centre of 
his work. 

It may be useful to state probable results in a 
tabular form— 

A.D. 

29-35 Ministry at Jerusalem : towards the close of 
the period a visit to Samaria (Ac 8"*-), 

35-44 Close of the ministry at Jerusalem: a mis- 
sionary journey in which periods of some- 
what protracted residence at Lydda, Joppa, 
Ceesarea, and probably other Syrian towns, 
had a place: somewhat frequent visits to 
Jerusalem (Ac 113, Gal 138, Ac 1234), 

44-61 Work in Syrian towns with Antioch as its 
ceutre: at least one visit to Jerusalem in 
49 (Ac 15’), but such visits few. 

61-64 Work at Rome, interrupted probably by a 
visit to Jerusalem (Eus. ΠῈ mi. xi.): 
martyrdom shortly after the fire at Rome 
in July 64, 

LiTERATURE,—See at the end of the article on 2 Peter. 
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PETER, FIRST EPISTLE OF.— 


I. Transmission of the Text. 
Il. Reception in the Church. 
. Use of the LXX, vocabulary, literary style. 
- The readers to whom the Epistle was primarily ad- 
dressed, and their circumstances, 
¥. Authorship and date. 
. Occasion of Composition, the journey of Silvanus. 
. Summary of the Epistle, 
- Doctrine of the Epistle. 


I. TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT.—Little need be 
sald on this subject. For the authorities—MSS 
and Versions—see art. JUDE (EPISTLE OF) in vol. 
11. p. 799. ‘Two statements, however, with special 
reference to 1 P must he added. (1) The Epistle 
15. contained in the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta); but 


there does not seem to be evidence as to any Old 


Syriac text. (2) Fragments of the Epistle are 
contained in the following Old Latin MSS —the 
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Fleury palimpsest=h (1 P 417-54); the Munich 
fragments cdited by Zicgler=q (18:19 2%-3? 410514) ; 
Cod. Bobiensis=s (11:12 27; see Old Latin Biblical 
Texts, No. iv. pp. xx f., 461). As to Patristic 
evidence, citations from the Epistle are abundant, 
in Greek writers from the time of Polycarp on- 
wards; in Latin writers from that of Tertullian. 
No serious critical problems are presented by the 
text. 

II. RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH.—It will be con- 
venient to trace the stream of evidence backwards. 
In all those catalogues of Canonical Books which 
belong to the 4th cent. and onwards, whether put 
forth by conciliar authority or found in the works 
of individual theologians, 1 P has a place. The 
only writer as to the favourableness of whose 
verdict there is any doubt is Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. In reference to him, Leontius of Byzan- 
tium (Migne, Pat. Gr. Ixxxvi. 1365) states—ovrjpy 
τε τοῦ μεγάλου Ἰακώβου τὴν ἐπιστολὴν καὶ τὰς ἑξῆς τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀποκηρύττει καθολικάς. It seems probable (see 
Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia pp. 65ff., 374 1.) 
that the language of Leontius is loose, and that 
nothing more is meant than that Theodore rejected 
James as well as the four Catholic Epistles—2 P, 
Jude, 1 and 2 Jn—which were not accepted by 
the Antiochene and tlhe Syrian Churches. Of the 
grounds for this conclusion two may be mentioned. 
If Theodore had really rejected 1P and 1 Jn, 
the general Council of Constantinople (553) would 
not have failed to reckon this among the reasons 
for their condemnation of him. On the other hand, 
Junilius (Instit. regularia i. 6, 7), whose state- 
ments as to the Canon reflect the views of Theodore 
(Kihn, p. 35811), reckons beatt Petri ad gentes 
prima among the books perfecte auctoritatis. In 
the earlier half of the 4th cent. Eusebius includes 
this Epistle among the books ‘generally received’ 
(ἐν ὁμολογουμένοις, 17 111. xxv. 2), In the earlier pas- 
sage of the History (ΠΤ. 111. 1) which deals with the 
Canon he makes the important statement—‘ this 
epistle the Fathers also of former days (ol πάλαι πρεσ- 
βύτεροι) have quoted in their writings as indisput- 
ably authentic.’ The evidence of Eusebius as to 
the general acceptance of the Epistle is carried 
back something like a century in a passage from 
Origen’s Commentary on St. John, quoted by 
Eusebius (HE VI. xxv. 8)--- Πέτρος... μίαν ἐπιστολὴν 
ὁμολογουμένην καταλέλοιπεν. So far there has been 
no sign of divergence. 

We are now brought to the writers who repre- 
sent the great Churches of Christendom at the 
beginning of the 3rd and at the close of the 2nd cent, 
(1) Alexandria. Clement again and again quotes 
words from the Epistle as those of St. Peter. 
Thus Sérom. iii. p. 562 ed. Potter, καὶ ὁ Ilérpos ἐν 
TH ἐπιστολῇ Ta ὅμοια λέγει Ὥστε τὴν πίστιν ὑμῶν καὶ 
ἐλπίδα εἶναι εἰς θεόν ; τὖ. iv. p. 622, 6 IL. ἐν τῇ ἐπισ- 
τολῇ φησὶν ᾿᾽Ολίγον ἄρτι, ef δέον, Ἀνπηθέντες : SO With 
other formule of citation, Ped. i. p. 194, i. pp 
296, 303; Strom. iii. p. 544, iv. p. ὅ84 1. Moreover, 
Clement’s Hypotyposeis contained ‘short exposi- 
tions’ of this as wellas of the other Catholic Epistles 
and of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Apocalypse 
of Peter (ἔπ. H/ VI. xiv. 1; Photius, Biblioth. 109) ; 
and some at any rate of his comments on 1 P re- 
main translated and possibly edited by Cassiodorus 
(cf. Zahn, Forschungen ili, 133 ff.) (2) Carthage. 
Tertullian quotes and refers to the Epistle as the 
work of St. Peter. Thus de Orat. xx., ‘ De modestia 
quidem cultus et ornatus aperta przscriptio est 
etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem 
spiritu, quo Paulus’ (1 FP 3°, 1 Ti 2°): Seorpiace, 
xli., ‘Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, 
inquit, gloria,’ etc. For other quotations and re- 
ferences see Konsch, Das NT Tertullian’s pp. 
556-563. (3) South Gaul. Irenzus, a witness to 
the traditions of Asia Minor, Rome, and South 
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Gaul, quotes the Epistle by name, iv. 9. 2 (ed. 
Massuet), ‘Et Petrus ait in epistola sua Quem non 
uidentes’...3; iv. 16. 4f., ‘Propter hoc ait Do- 
minus (Mt 12% 57-2)... Et propter hoc Petrus 
ait Non uelamentum’...; v. 7. 2 [after 1 Co 
1312 has been quoted, Iren. coutinues], ‘Hoc est 
ae eta Petro dictum est Quem cum non uideritis 

iigitis.” For anonymous references see Zahn, 
Gesch. des NI Kanons i, 1, p. 8031. (4) Rome. 
When we turn to the Church of Rome we find the 
evidence very slight. Hippolytus on Dan. iv. 59 
(p. 336 ed. Bonwetsch) uses language derived from 
1 Co 2 and 1P 1 (εἰς ἃ καὶ ἐπιθυμοῦσιν τότε ἄγγελοι 
παρακύψαι). ‘The reference is clear, and the juxta- 

osition with Pauline words shows that the phrase 
15 [regarded as scriptural, But itis not a case of 
definite quotation. In the Muratorian Canon there 
is nomentionof 1P. Itseems, however, inconceiv- 
able that a document in which, ¢.g., the Epistle of 
Jude and a (supposed) letter of St. Paul to the 
Laodiceans find a place, should know nothing of 
an Epistle so widely accepted as 1 P, especially if 
Zahn’s view is correct that the African Church 
received its NT from Rome (Ges. Kan. i. 1, p. 25 f.). 
The character of the fragment makes it quite 
possible that the apparent omission is due to the 
carelessness of a translator or of a scribe. But two 
other suggestions deserve consideration. (@) There 
is no formal mention of 1 Jn; but the opening 
words of the Epistle are cited in the passage of 
the fragment which deals with St. John’s Gospel. 
It is probable, therefore, that the author of the 
Canon considered it unnecessary separately to 
mention an Epistle to which he had already in- 
cidentally referred. It is likely enough that 1 P 
53 was quoted in connexion with St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel and its relation to St. Peter’s preaching, with 
which the first sentence of the extant fragment 
appears to deal (see art. MARK). (ὦ) Zahn (Ges. 
Kan. i. 1, p. 110n.) conjectures that a word and a 
line have fallen out in a later passage of the frag- 
ment, which he would restore thus: ‘Apocalypsi(n) 
etiam Johannis et Petri [unam] tantum recipimus 
[epistulam ; fertur etiam altera,] quam quidam ex 
nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ th any ease, the 
Muratorian fragment being what it is, it is un- 
reasonable to deduce rejection or ignorance of 1 P 
from its apparent silence. 

The remains of the literature of the 2nd cent. 
supply abundant evidence of the influence of the 
language of the Epistle on persons widely separ- 
ated from each other. (i.) Martyrdoms. In the 
Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (Robinson, The 
Passion of St. Perpetua p. 106 ff.) who suffered 
at Carthage in A.D. 180, we find the words, ‘ Do- 
natadixit: Honorem Cresari quasi Ceesari; timorem 
autem Deo,’—words which are closer to ] P 2! than 
to Ro 13’, Again, in the Letter of the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne (A.D. 177), preserved in Eus. £77 
V.i.f., there isan echo of 1 P 5'in the words ἐταπείν- 
ouy ἑαυτοὺς ὑπὸ τὴν κραταιὰν χεῖρα, ὑφ᾽ Hs ἱκανῶς νῦν 
εἰσιν ὑψώμενοι (11. 5); of 1 P 585 in ἤδη δοκῶν ὁ διά- 
Bodos καταπεπωκέναι (i. 25), and in οὖς πρότερον wero 
[ὁ θὴρ] καταπεπωκέναι (il. 6). (11.) Apologists. 
language of Theophilus, ad Autolycum i. 34, τὸν 
δὲ ποιητὴν . . . τῶν ὅλων. 
δόγμασιν ματαίοις διὰ πλάνης πατροπαραδότου. .. 
of [οἱ προφῆται} καὶ ἐδίδαξαν ἀπέχεσθαι ἀπὸ τῆς ἀθε- 
μίτου εἰδωλολατρείας, recalls 1 Ὁ 911 118 4%, When 
Justin Martyr, Dial. 103, dealing with Vs 22”, 
suggests the alternative interpretation — ἢ λέοντα 
τὸν ὠρυόμενον ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν ἔλεγε τὸν διάβολον--- 6. prob- 
ably has in mind 1 P ὅδ, (111.) Heretics. There 
is some evidence that the Gnostic sects, who early 
broke away from the Catholic Church, were 
familiar with the Epistle—(a) the Marcosians (re- 
presentatives of the Western school of the Valen- 
tinians), whose actual words Irenzus (I. 18. 3) 
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. ἀθετοῦσιν, πειθόμενοι | 
, ὕστερον δὲ, ws ἔφην, Ilérpw—a passage which makes 


seems to be reproducing, τὴν τῆς κιβωτοῦ δὲ olxo- 
voulay... ἐν ἢ ὀκτὼ ἄνθρωποι διεσώθησαν, φανερώτατά 
φασι τὴν σωτήριον ὀγδοάδα μηνύειν (1 P 3%); (8) the 
Eastern Valentinians, according to Clem. Alex., 
Hacerpta ex Scriptis Theodoti \xxxvi., ob συνεισῆλθον 
els Ta ἡτοιμασμένα, ἀγαθὰ, εἰς ἃ ἐπιθυμοῦσιν ἄγγελοι 
παρακύψαι (1 Ῥ 113); (γ) Basilides, according to Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. p. 600, μηδὲ λοιδορούμενοι ὡς ὁ μοιχὸς 
ἢ ὁ φονεὺς, ἀλλὰ ὅτι χριστιανοὶ πεφυκότες (1 P 4:3), 
(iv.) Ep. to Diognetus ix., αὐτὸς τὰς ἡμετέρας ἁμαρ- 
τίας ἀνεδέξατο, αὐτὸς τὸν ἴδιον υἱὸν ἀπέδοτο λύτρον ὑπὲρ 
nav... τὸν δίκαιον ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδίκων ; cf, 1 P 274 518, 
(v.) Hermas, Vis. IV. 11]. 4, ὥσπερ γὰρ τὸ χρυσίον δοκιμά- 
ἕεται διὰ τοῦ πυρὸς x. εὔχρηστον γίνεται, οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς 
κιτιλ. ; ef. 1 }Ί17, but 566 8150 Pr 175, Sir 2°. Again, 
Vis. 111. xi. 3, IV. 11. 4, 5 (ἐπιρίψατε τᾶς μερίμνας ὑμῶν 
ἐπὶ τὸν κύριον) ; ef. 1 P 5’, but more probably Ps 54 
(55) * is the source. Thus the references to 1 P in 
Hermas are very doubtful. (vi.) Barnabas, xvi. 10, 
τοῦτό ἐστιν πνευματικὸς ναὸς οἰκοδομούμενος τῷ Kuply 3 
ef. 1 P 2. (vii.) Didaché 1. 4, ἀπέχου τῶν σαρκικῶν 
καὶ σωματικῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν : οἵ, 1 P 2". (vill.) Papias, 
Eusebius, A Il, xxxix. 16, tells us of Paplas— 
κέχρηται δ᾽ αὐτὸς μαρτυρίαις ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιωάννου προτέρας 
ἐπιστολῆς καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς llérpov ὁμοίως, Since Eusebius 
(ΠΗ Iv. xiv. 9) uses similar language as to Polyearp 
(see below), we cannot infer from this notice that 
Papias did more than silently adopt Petrine ex- 
pressions. It must, however, be remembered that 
the eharacter of Papias’ /xpositions dittered widely 
from that of Polycarp’s Hpistle. The latter is 
hortatory. The former dealt largely with matters 
of history and tradition. Thus Papias’ use of 1 P 
is likely to have been of such a kind as to necessi- 
tate an explicit reference to the Epistle. These a 
priori considerations are confirmed by an examina- 
tion of Eusebius’ words elsewhere. In AFI. xv. 2, 
Eusebius, giving an account of the composition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, mentions a story (φασί) that St. 
Peter approved of the evangelist’s action, and gave 
his authority to the Gospel. He then parentheti- 
cally gives his authorities—‘ Clement in the sixth 
book of the Hypotyposeis has recorded the story ; 
and, further, the bishop of Hierapolis, by name 
Papias, confirms his testimony ’—and at once pro- 
ceeds (in the oratio obliqua): rot δὲ Mdpxov μνημονεύειν 
τὸν Πέτρον ἐν τῇ προτέρᾳ ἐπιστολῇ, ἣν καὶ συντάξαι φασὶν 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς Ρώμης, σημαίνειν τε τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸν τὴν πόλιν τρο- 
πικώτερον Βαβυλῶνα προσειπόντα διὰ τούτων ᾿Ασπάζεται 
x.T.A. 1 P 5), From this somewhat confused pas- 
sage we learn that Eusebius found three points 
noted in the writings either of Clement or of 
Papias or of both—(1) the reference to Mark in 
1 Ps; (2) the composition of 1P at Rome; (8) 
the allegorical use of the name Babylon in 1 P. 
Now, when we turn to the extant fragments of 
Clement's Hypotyposeis (ed. Potter p. 1007), we 
find that of these three points Clement mentions 
the former two and is silent as to the last. It 
appears, therefore, to be a just inference that in 
regard to this last Papias was Eusebius’ authority. 
Moreover, that Papias’ Expositions did contain a 
passage in which 1P 5” would naturally be 
appealed to, is certain from the words of Papias 
himself (ap. Eus. HH WW. xxxix. 15)—olre γὰρ 
ἤκουσε τοῦ κυρίου [Mapxes] οὔτε παρηκολούθησεν αὐτῷ, 


it clear that in the now lost portion of his work 
Papias gave a detailed account of Mark’s connexion 
with St. Peter. If, then, 1P 5 was referred 
to in that earlier section of the HLxpositions in 
regard to Mark’s presence with St. Peter at Rome, 
it follows that Papias must have appealed to 
the Epistle, and therefore have recognized it, as 
the work of St. Peter. (ix.) Polycarp (c. A.D. 115). 
There is a long series of coincidences between 
Polycarp’s Epistle and 1 P—p. Polye. i. εἰς ὃν οὐκ 
ἰδόντες πιστεύετε χαρᾷ ἀνεκλαλήτῳ καὶ δεδοξασμένῃ els 
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ἣν πολλοὶ ἐπιθυμοῦσιν εἰσελθεῖν || 1 P 18.135, ii, διὸ 
ἀναζωσαμένοι τὰς ὀσφύας || 113: ii. πιστεύσαντες εἰς τὸν 
ἐγείραντα τὸν κύριον ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦν Χριστὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν καὶ 
δόντα αὐτῷ δόξαν || 1243 li, μὴ ἀποδιδόντες κακὸν ἀντὶ 
κακοῦ ἢ λοιδορίαν ἀντὶ λοιδορίας || 3°; Vv. πᾶσα ἐπιθυμία 
κατὰ τοῦ πνεύματος στρατεύεται || 211 (cf. Gal 5”) ; vii. 
νήφοντες πρὸς Tas εὐχάς || 475 vill. ὃς ἀνήνεγκεν ἡμῶν 
τὰς ἁμαρτίας τῷ ἰδίῳ σώματι ἐπὶ τὸ ξύλον, ὃς ἁμαρτίαν 
οὐκ ἐποίησεν, οὐδὲ εὑρέθη δόλος ἐν τῷ στόματι αὐτοῦ... 
τοῦτον γὰρ ἡμῖν τὸν ὑπογραμμὸν [Sc. τῆς ὑπομονῆς] ἔθηκε 
δι’ ἑαυτοῦ || 224-2221; x, fraternitatis amatores dili- 
rentes inuiceem .. . omnes vobis inuicem subiecti 
estote, conuersationem uestram irreprehensibilem 
habentes in gentibus, ut ex bonis operibus uestris, 
etc. || 217 133 5° 212, That Polycarp was thoroughly 
familiar with 1 P cannot be doubted. He does 
not, however, preface any of its words and phrases 
which he weaves into his letter with any formula 
of citation, nor does he ever mention St. Peter’s 
name. Harnack (Die Chronologie, p. 463) therefore 
concludes that Polycarp did not regard the Epistle 
as the work of St. Peter, alleging that this Father 
deals differently with St. Paul, to whom he several 
times refers by name, and more than one of whose 
sayings he introduces with an εἰδότες ὅτι, clearly 
marking it thereby as a quotation. But, on the 
other hand, itmay beurged—(1) that Polycarp uses, 
without any note of quotation, phrases derived 
from Clement’s Epistle and from the Epistles of 
his master St. John (ch. vii., ef. 1 Jn 44%, 2Jn7, as 
Harnack admits, and we must add phrases from 
the OT, the Acts, and from the Gospels; (2) that 
the phrase εἰδότες ὅτι in each case (chs. i. lv. v.3 
ef. ch. vi. εἰδότες ὅτι πάντες ὀφειλέται ἐσμὲν ἁμαρτίας) 
introduces an epigrammatic, axiomatic statement 
(cf. Ro 5° 65, 1 Co 1558, 2Co 17 44 58, Gal 216, Eph 
6%, Ph 18, Col 3% 4, while the phrases quoted 
from 1 P are rather of a hortatory type; (3) that 
Polycarp is writing to a Church which St. Paul 
founded and to which he addressed an Epistle, and 
that it isin reference to these facts that he men- 
tions St. Paul’s name (ehs. 111. ix. xi.); that on the 
one oceasion when he appeals directly to the 
authority of St. Paul’s writings (ch. xi., ‘ sicut 
Paulus docet’), it is for a statement which is of 
the nature of a revelation—Sanctz mundum wudi- 
cabunt (1 Co 65. Further, Polycarp’s love for and 
familiarity with 1 P are a proof that he regarded 
the Epistle as a document of supreme interest and 
authority —a document which he had by heart ; 
they must be interpreted in the light of the fact 
that Irenzeus, his spiritual son, habitually refers to 
it as the letter of St. Peter. (x.) Clement of Lome, 
Vii. ἀτενίσωμεν els τὸ αἷμα τοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ γνῶμεν 
ὡς ἔστιν τίμιον τῷ πατρὶ αὐτοῦ || 1 P 119; xxxvi. 
ἀναθάλλει εἰς τὸ θαυμαστὸν αὐτοῦ φῶς [so Codd. A C 
(om. αὐτοῦ), τὸ φῶς Syr., Clem. Alex.]; lix. δι᾿ οὗ 
ἐκάλεσεν ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ σκότους εἰς φῶς, ἀπὸ ἀγνωσίας εἰς 
ἐπίγνωσιν κιτιλ. || 1 P 291% Again, Clement uses 
the Petrine word ὑπογραμμός in reference to ὑπο- 
μονή (v.) and, after quoting Is 53, Ps 22, to Christ’s 
humility (xvi.), ef. 1 P 2". Further, in 1 P 48 we 
have Pr 10 quoted in the form ἀγάπη καλύπτει 
πλῆθος ἁμαρτιῶν, a form approximating to the 
Hebrew but widely different from the LXNX. The 
Petrine rendering is found in Clem. xlix. andin ‘the 
Ancient Homily’ (2Clem.) xvi. Again, Pr 85 (κύριος 
ὑπερηφάνοις ἀντιτάσσεται LXX, Heb. “ He’) is quoted 
in Ja 4°, 1 P 55, in the form ὁ θεὸς ὑπερηφάνοις x.T.X. 
In this latter form the words are cited in Clem. xxx. 
(θεός), Ion. Lph. v. (ὑπερηῴ. ὁ θεὸς ἀντιτάσσεται). 

To sum up: 1 P is, with the single exception of 
1 Jn, the only one among the Catholic Epistles 
‘of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.’ No sooner did a theological literature 
(properly so called) spring up in the Church than 
this Epistle is quoted by name as the work of St. 
Peter. In the earliest Christian literature outside 


the NT (2.6. A.D. 90-190) it is second only to the 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles in the extent of 
the influence which it exercised on the language 
and thoughts of writers widely separated from each 
other in place and in circumstances. The testi- 
mony which these writers bear to the Epistle is 
indirect, with one probable exception. ‘There is 
good reason for thinking that Papias referred to it 
explicitly as the Epistle of St. Peter. The only 
natural interpretation of the facts—the early and 
wide influence of the Epistle on the one hand, on 
the other the consistent and unwavering attribu- 
tion of it to St. Peter on the part of all writers 
from Trensus’ time onward—is that from the first 
it was regarded as the work of that apostle. 

Il]. Use oF THE LXX, VOCABULARY, LITERARY 
STYLE.—(i.) The thought and language of 1 P are 
deeply influenced by the OT, and the writer uses 
the OT in the LXX version. It is not possible to 
draw an absolute line between direct quotations 
and instances of mere appropriation of LXX 
language. In the former category the following 
passages may be conveniently classed—1 (Lv 11% 
19? 207), 174 (Is 4068.) 26-8 (15 2816. Ps 117 [118], Is 
814), 25 (15 43°, Ex 19° || 2372 (ef. Mal 817], Hos 16: 5 
Ql (3). 23 (25) 922. 24h. (Τ 539. 12. δ), 310M (Pg 33734] 120) 48 
(Pr 1012), 28 (Pr 11%), δ (Pr 3%). When these 
quotations are examined textually, it appears that 
(1) the writer quotcs from memory, this conclusion 
being suggested by the number of smail variations 
and adaptations (see especially 3!°%:); (2) in one 
passage (2°) his reminiscence of the LXX is influ- 
enced by his remembrance of Ro 9* ; (3) there is 
some slight evidence for the conclusion that the 
LXX text familiar to him resembled that found in 
wAQ rather than that given by B (ef. von Soden, 
Hand-Comm. Ὁ. 118); see 2° (- ἐπ αὐτῷ ; but the 
addition may be due to Ro 988), 27? (εὑρέθη δόλος) ; 
but note, on the other hand, 3! (-Ὁ ὅτι) ; (4) that in 
one passage (4°) he either himself formulates, or 
(in view of Ja 5°) more probably adopts, a revised 
translation of the Hebrew. 

Apart from quotations, however, the writer con- 
tinually weaves into his own language words and 
phrases which are (possibly unconscious) remini- 
scences of the LXX. 

Most phrases of this kind are indicated by tbe use of uncial 
type in WH. To these may be added—1? εἰρήνη σληθυνθείη (Dn 858), 
119 ἀνωζωσάμενοι, . . Tas ὀσφύας (Pr 2935), 119 dpevds ἄμωμος (6.6. 
Ex 2938), 24 προσερχόμενοι (Ps 33 [34]6, sea Kort’s note), 224 ra 
σώμωτι αὑτοῦ «τὶ τὸ ξύλον (Dt 2123), 313 ris ὁ κακώσων (18 509), 58 
ταπεινώθητε. .. ὑπὸ τὴν κραταιὰν χείρα (Gn 169 and eg. Job 9051), 
λέων ὠρυόμενος (6.0). Ez 2225), Moreover, the following words are 

robably derived from tbe LX X—avridsxoc, γυναικεῖος, ἐπέλοιτος, 
JEPOLTEULL Ch, ZLOCTOLZUPIEVEV, καταπίνειν, HAUPOL, τωροικίω, πότος, πύρωσις, 
ῥαντισμός, pues, συντρέχειν (Ps 49 [50] 1.8), Again, not a few 
expressions suggest that the writer of the tpistle was acquainted 
with some books of the Apocrypha—«dzagorgs (1 Mac twice, 
4 Mac four times, in abstract sense), ὠθέμωτος (2 Mac thrice, 
3 Mac once), ἐπέσκοτος ψυχῶν (cf. Wis 18 315), κτίστης (Jth once, 
Sir once, 2 Mac tbrice, 4 Mac twice), πρόγνωσις (Jth twice), 
ὑπογραμμός (2 Mac once). The three epithets ὥφθωρτος, ἀμεί- 
avres, ὠμάώραντος (14) occur in Wisdom ; tbe combination tzGyrsiv 
x. EZepauvaev (110) in 1 Mac 925, 

(ii.) A rough analysis of the vocabulary of the 
Epistle seems to reveal four main elements—(a) 
With one of these, that derived from the LX.X, we 
have already dealt. (6) There is the obvious 
Christian element, examples of which are φιλα- 
δελῴφία (φιλάδελφος), χάρισμα. It is important to 
remember that, though St. Paul’s Epistles are the 
earliest evidence for the use of such words as these 
in a specifically Christian sense, it does not follow 
that their eurrency was due to him, or that a writer 
who so uses them is proved thereby to be a literary 
debtor to him. (c) There is a considerable number 
of words and expressions in the Epistle which do 
not occur elsewhere in the NT, and which may be 
briefly described as classical.” 


* For instances of verbal affinity with Pbilo see Salmon, 
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ἀνπιλοιδορθῖν (Leian., Plut.), ἀπέχεσθαι ἰπιθυμιῶν (Plato), ὦ πογεν- 
ἔσθωι (Herod.), ἀ τόθεσις (Plato, Arist. Ξε " laying up’), βιοῦν (Hom.), 
ὑμπλοκή (Strabo), ἐπικάλυμμα (Menand,), οἰνοφλυγία (Xen., Arist. ; 
verb LXX twice), ὀμόφρων (Hom., Hes., Pind.), ὁτλίζειν (Herod, 
Thuc.), ὁ πωρεληλυθὼς χρόνος, πατροταράδοτος (Dion H., Diod., 
Inscriptions ; cf. Deissmann, Neue Bibelsiudien Ὁ. 94), προθύμως 
(Herod., Aesch.); cf. also ἔννοιω (Plato, Arist., Polyb.) also in 
LXX, He 412, ἐπηρεώζειν (Xen., Dem., Arist.) found also in Lk 638, 

(dz) We notice in this Epistle a remarkable series 
of words for which there seems to be no earlier or 
eontemporary authority—dé)rdorpioetloxoros, ἀμαράν- 
τινος, ἀναγεννᾶν, ἀνεκλάλητος, ἀπροσωπολήμπτως, ApTt- 
γέννητος (found, however, in Lucian), ἀρχιποίμην 
(found, however, in 4 K 34(Symm.) Tesé. aw. Patri. 
Jud. 8), ἐγκομβοῦσθαι, περιέχει ἐν γραφῇ, περίθεσις, 
προμαρτύρεσθαι, σθενοῦν, συνπρεσβύτερος, ὑπολιμπάνειν 
(but in Dion. H.=‘to fail’). ; 

The vocabulary, then, of the writer is a full 
one, including as it does words representing the 
several strata of the language. The proportion of 
classical words is large ; so, too, is the list of words 
of which there is little or no independent attesta- 
tion. None, however, of those which come under 
the last head strikes the reader as affected or odd. 
Each is correctly formed. The meaning of all but 
a very few words (6.9. érepwrnua, ἀλλοτριοεπίσκοπ 95) 
is at once clear. 

(iii.) The general style, like the vocabulary, shows 
that the writer within certain limits had a very 
considerable appreciation of, and power over, the 
characteristic usages of Greek. 

The sentences are naturally linked to each other, and are 
impeded, as a rule, by no special difficulties of construction. 
They rise at times into a simple grandeur (¢.g. 13-9-17-21 221-25 
5610), Passing to matters of detail, we note a keen sense of the 
significance of order, rhythm, and balance in the arrangement of 
words—eé.q. 117-21 QUE. 221 (ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, ὑμῖν) 42-12 65, Again, the 
letter is marked by a fulness and deliberateness of expression 
shown in (1) the writer’s love of putting a fact or a duty first 
negatively and then positively, see 114-48. 23 218 38. 9.21 42 52f. ; 
(2) the skilful use of epithets and adverbial expressions, ¢.g. 
13.18.22 22; (3) the expansion of a single idea by means of 
synonyms—l4. 10f,18 98.11. 25 34. 8.15.22 418 58.10, Passares where 
the use of allied but contrasted words adds force or delicacy to 
the language are 15 {(τετηρημένην .. . φρουρουμένους), 21 37 (συνοι- 
HOUVTES « « . συνκληρονόμφι), 48-10 (ἑαυτοὺς. . ἀλλήλους .. . ἑαυτούς), 
57 (τὴν μέριμναν ὑμῶν... αὐτῷ μέλι). The tensesare used with 
marked exactness, and their force is often brought out by 
contrast, 15 {τετηρημεένην, @poupoupeévous), 18 (ἰδόντες, ὁρῶντες), 1111: 
(ἐδήλου, ἀπεκαλύφθη), 113 (ἀνωαζωσάμεινοι, νήφοντις), 210 (ἠλεημεένοι, 
ἐλεηθέντες), 217 {τιμοήσωτε (the abstract rule), ὠγωσᾶτε, φοβεῖσῦς, 
τιμᾶτε (the detailed fulfilment)), so also 215 (ὑπτοτάγητι), 218 31 
(ὑποτασσόμενοι), 419 (ἔλαβον, διωπονοῦντε!), 413 (χαίρετε, χαρῆτε). 
Again, the use of contrasted prepositions is often full of meaning, 
12 (κατά, ἐν, sis), 13 (xard, εἰς, διάγ, 15 (ἐν, cis 5 ἐν, duce), 121 (Sse, εἰς) 
24 (ὑπό, παρά), 318 (περί, ὑπέρ). The meaning of the opening 
paragraph—the fulfilment of the Divine purpose in relation to 
Messiah and the Gentiles—largely depends on the pregnant use 
of the preposition εἰς (‘reserved for,’ ‘destined for’) in 19: 10.11, 
Again, it will be felt how much is involved in the double 
contrast between the plural and the singular in 42 ἀνθρώπων 
ἐπιθυμίαις, θελήματι θεοῦ (cf. Heracleon ap. Origen in Joan. 
tom, xx. 24, τὸν διώβολον μὴ ἔχοιν θέλημμω BAX’ ὑπιθυμείως 5 Cf. also 63 
{τῶν κλήρων. » « τοῦ eageviaiyh 


It is interesting to contrast this Epistle with the 
Pauline Epistles in regard to the imagery used. 
The figures are drawn from the associations of 
birth, childhood, and family life (1% 141%. 821. 92), 
nomadic life (11"11 24), temple and worship (2° 3"), 
building (2°), the fields and pastoral life (1*(?4) 5% 8), 
military life (15 24 41), painting (253), working of 
metals (17 413), The writer differs from St. Paul in 
the lack of originality which his imagery shows— 
it is almost entirely derived from the OT: in the 
narrowness of its range: in its simplicity and 
brevity ; no metaphor is expanded or permitted to 
lead on to side issues. 

To sum up: the writer of the Epistle must have 
been a diligent student of the LXX, and was satu- 
rated with its language. 
noted that his mind is constantly recurring to the 
Bk. of Proverbs. There is also reason for think- 
ing that he was acquainted with some books of the 
Apocrypha, The nature and range of his vocabu- 


lary shows that he had considerable knowledge of, 


They ate—aveyxucrds (Plato), ἀνώχυσις (Philo, Plut., Strabo), 
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and power over, the resources of the Greek lan- 
guage; and this conclusion is confirmed when we 
note the delicacy and accuracy of his perception in 
regard tothe rhythmical arrangement of words, the 
use of synonyms, and the management of tenses, 
prepositions, etc. At the same time, there is no 
sign of any conscious efiort after effect. We do 
not find here tlie trained rhetoric of the writer to 
the Hebrews, the impetuous, unstudied, eloquence 
of St. Paul, or the epigrammatic conciseness of St. 
James. Viewing the Kpistle from a purely literary 
stand point, we find its merit in the exact correspond- 
ence between its spirit and its form. The simple 
impressive language is the spontaneous expression 
of the writer’s tender persuasiveness and calm logic. 

IV. THE READERS TO WHOM THE EPISTLE WAS 
PRIMARILY ADDRESSED, AND THEIR CIRCUM- 
STANCES.—The Epistle is addressed to the Chris- 
tians in the four Roman provinces which together 
coincided with tlie region which bears the modern 
name of Asia Minor. It has, indeed, been lately 
urged (Deissmann, Bibelstudien Ὁ. 244) that no 
letter, properly so called, could be addressed to 
communities scattered over so vast a district; the 
circulation of such an Epistle, it is said, would have 
taken up many years of the life of the messenger. 
Such a position, however, leaves out of sight the 
wonderful facilitics for travel which Rome had 
created throughout the empire, as well as the fact 
that in St. Paul we have an instance of a Christian 
missionary who did plan and execute rapid tours 
of visitation over large districts (cf. e.g. Ac 154- 
16° 187% (cf. 191) 1971), Moreover, since the letter 
does not deal, as many of St. Paul’s Epistles do, 
with controversy or business, or with matters of 
pressing local or personal importance, there would 
be no need for the messenger to deliver it immedi- 
ately to all those to whom it was addressed. It 
would be sufficient if he communicated it to the 
several Churches in the provinces, as in the course 
of time he reached them. See also below, § 6. 

From the question of their home we turn to the 
problem of their past. Is the letter addressed to 
those who had been converted to Christ from 
Judaism or from heathenism? The opinion that 
its readers were Jews by birth was held (as we 
infer from his language about St. Peter’s travels) 
by Origen (quoted by Eus. HE Il. i.), by Didymus 
of Alexandria, by Eusebius (#£ Itt. iv. 2), and by 
the Greek Fathers generally. This consensus of 
ancient opinion was followed by many scholars 
between the Kevival of Learning and the present 
century—Irasmus, Calvin, Grotius, and Bengel. 
Among critics of the last half century it has won 
the constant and earnest support of b. Weiss (e.g. 
Der petrinische Lehrbegriff, 1855, p. 99 1. ; Introd. 
to NT, 1888, vol. ii. p. 137 ff., Eng. tr.), and recently 
of Kitihl in his commentary in the Weiss-Meyer 
series. The two last mentioned scholars, it should 
be added, maintain their view as to the readers of 
the Epistle in close connexion with their conclusion 
as to the early date of the Epistle (see below). 
On the other hand, in ancient times Augustine (6. 
Faust. xxii, 89; Enarr. in Ps. 146 (147) 9) and 
Jerome (adv. Jovinian. 1°) held that the Epistle 
was addressed to Gentile Christians, though in de 
γῶν. Iltust. 1 the latter follows Origen in speak- 
ing of the apostle’s ‘predicationem dispersionis 
eorum qui de circumcisione crediderant in Ponto’; 
and for this view recent critics of all schools have 
given a practically unanimous vote. 


A brief examination of Kthl’s arguments will serve to bring 
into prominence some important points. (1) The word dia: 
crop: in the salutation, it is said, is decisive; it must point to 
‘ Jewish settlements’ (cf. Ja 11)—an argument which convinced 
ancient opinion, As against this interpretation no stress can 
be laid on the absence of the article before diecropes ; for in 
such a formula as a salutation prefixed to a letter the article is 


' frequently omitted. The following considerations, however, 
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seem to have decisive force on the other side. (6) In the clause 
itself the words raperidnuo: and διασπορά are kindred to each 
other, both dealing primarily with the manner of man’s life on 
earth. Since the former is bere used in a metaphorical sense 
(cf. 117 211), it would be harsh to take the latter literally. 
(b) The opening and tbe close of the Epistle cannot be inter- 
preted independently of each other. There is an intentional 
correspondence between them. The phrase ἐκλεκτοῖς sap- 
ἐπιδήμοις Sieowopesinllanswers toy ἐν Βα βυλῶν, συνεκλεκτῇή 
in 513, The word διωσπορά and the name Βαβυλών (= Rome, see 
art. BaByLon inv NT and, both published since that art. was 
written, Hort, 1Peter pp. 6,167 ff., and Zahn, Hinl. ii. p. 19 ff.) are 
both expressions taken from the vocabulary created by Jewish 
history and afterwards transferred to the Obristian Church. 
(c) Elsewhere in the Epistle language primarily applied to 
Israel is used of tbe Christian Church, see especially 2%, (d) The 
Epistle itself supplies a comment on διασχορά used metaphori- 
cally in 69 τῇ ἔν τῷ κόσμῳ ὑμῶν ἀδελφότητι; compare Jn 1152, 
Didaché x. 6. These considerations further exclude Salmon’s 
suggestion (Introd.6 p. 442), that ‘the Epistle was written to 
members of the Roman Church whom Nero’s persecution had 
dispersed to seek safety in the provinces ’—a suggestion which 
is also open to the objection that, while it is natural and 
intelligible to use a recognized term in a metaphorical sense, it 
cannot be said to be either natural or intelligible to give it a 
special application unless that application is explained or in 
some way indicated by the context. (2) The use of the OT 
without note of quotation in cases where the force of the words 
as proof depends on their recognition as derived from the OT, 
presupposes a familiarity with the OT which converts from 
heathenism would not possess. To this it may be replied— 
(a) that the Epistle contains no argumentative passage, and that 
a writer might well enforce an exhortation by an appeal to OT 
language which his readers would not fully appreciate ; more- 
over, it ig not denied that in the Cburches of Asia Minor there 
was an element of Jewish converts; (6) that tbe force of Kthl’s 
argument depends almost entirely on his further supposition 
that the Epistle is addressed to reeent converts (see below). 
(3) Kuhl adduces certain passages as porns the Jewish descent 
of those addressed. The words of Hosea quoted in 21° were 
originally spoken to Jewa; it is natural, therefore, it is said, 
that St. Peter should re-apply them to the Jews. In 22 Kuhl 
pleads that the correlative terms ἦτο σλανώμενοι and ἐπεστράφητε 
imply that those addressed had Zaysed—an assertion not true 
of Gentiles. But Kthl’s interpretation of both these passages 
agsumes a general apostasy on the part of the Jews of the 
Dispersion, for whicb, in fact, we have not the slightest evi- 
dence. In regard to 275, even if the idea of a return is pressed 
(but see Ac 1415 153. 19, 1 Th 19), the original relation of man to 
God may well have been in the apostle’s mind here as in 419 
(τιστῷ κτίστῃ ; Cf. 6.0. Ac 1726%, Col 120 ἃ π ἰκαταλλάξαι), Again, 
in reference to 36, Kiihl argues that Gentile women would 
become Sarah’s children by conversion to Christ, and that there- 
fore of none but Jewish women could it be said that they 
became so ‘ by well-doing.’ But, even if the common punctua- 
tion of the passage is adopted, the words may very well mean, 
‘ whose children you (Gentile women proved yourselves by well- 
doing’ (see Hort on 115, p. 71). There is, bowever, much to be 
said for making the clause ὡς Bépzpu... τέχνα a parenthesis, 
and taking a&yaforoodras: x,.7.A. aS co-ordinate with ὑχοτασσό- 
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On the otber hand, there are passages of two kinds which 
only by repeated acts of exegetical violence can be construed 
ag applicable to Jews. (1) Passages scattered throughout the 
Epistle dealing with the past moral condition of those addressed, 
114 (cf. Ac 1799, Gal 48, Eph 418), 118 (cf. Ro 121, Eph 417; on 
sutporupadorov See Hort’s note), 424 (for τὰ ἔθνη in an ethical 
sense see 1 Th 45, Eph 211 417; note also £evi{evre:—heathen 
neighbours would not wonder if Jews did not join in their 
idolatrous immoralities). (2) The opening paragraph (1-12), 
where the contrast between ‘us’ (writer and readers alike, 13) 
and ‘ you ’(cf. Eph 112), and still more the emphatic and remark- 
able language used about ‘you’ as persons for whom the bless- 
ings of the gospel were destined in God’s purpose, and whoui 
they had at length reached (15-10-12, ef. 125), seem to imply 
the fundamental conception of the admission into the family of 
God of the long-excluded Gentiles (see Hort’s notes on 13-12), 

Further, tbe negative argument in this case is of considerable 
weight. The writer is silent on many topics on which almost 
inevitably he would have dwelt had he been speaking as a Jew 
to Jews. Then he does not, like St. James, draw out the moral 
teaching of the Law ; nor, like the writer to the Hebrews, does 
he concern himself with the spiritual interpretation of the 
ancient histories, and of the ritual of the old covenant. He 
never takes occasion by a reference to ‘the Fatherg’ to allude to 
the glories of Israelitisb ancestry and its manifold significance 
for a Christian Jew (see Ac 318.25 0. 72.338 1317. 32 9014, He 11, 
ef. Ro 9094), In short, the contrast hetween our Epistle (both in 
matter and manner) and those apostolic speeches and Epistles 
which are addressed to Jews, and, we may add, those parts of 
St. Paul’s Epistles in which he turns to the Jewish element in 
the Churches to which he writes, is by itself a cogent reason for 
rejecting the theory that the Epistle was primarily addressed to 
Jewish Christians, 


To sum up: the Acts supplies evidence that in 
many churches within the provinces enumerated 
in 1 P 11 there was a considerable Jewish element, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the other 


churches comprehended in the salutation differed 
from these in character. Such converts from 
Judaism would be especially alive to the meaning 
of the allusions to OT language so frequent in the 
Epistle. All considerations, however, point de- 
cisively to the conclusion that St. Peter had in his 
mind predominantly, though probably not exelu- 
sively, Gentile readers. 

We pass to the evidence supplied by the Epistle 
as to the more recent history and the present condi- 
tzon of its readers. They owed their conversion to 
more than one evangelist (1%). ‘hat they were 
newly-made converts is certainly not implied by 
the injunction ὡς ἀρτιγέννητα βρέφη τὸ λογικὸν ἄδολον 
γάλα ἐπιποθήσατε (22; cf. 1 Co 1439. Hermas, Sim. 
ix. 29); the habit of responding to their true 
spiritual instincts was a lifelong duty. And, on 
the contrary, there are indications that they had 
been Christians for some considerable time. St. 
Peter assumes that there were Christian presbyters 
in the communities addressed, and, moreover, that 
these elders were exposed to temptations arising 
from official routine, and from motives of sordid 
greed and of ambition—temptations which would 
hardly assail men watching over the first stages of 
the growth of infant churches. Further, the apostle 
implies that sufficient time has elapsed since his 
readers became Christians for them to have become 
a marked body among their heathen neighbours, 
and to have had expericnee of the difficulties and 
dangers inseparable from such a position. 

What was the nature of these perils? On our 
answer to this question depends our view as to the 
date of the Epistle, and consequently, to a large 
extent, as to its general character and meaning. 
Does the letter presuppose that its readers were 
the victims of a persecution organized or authorized 
by the State? And, if so, is there evidence that 
this persecution was of a kind unknown in the 
year A.D. 64? 

It will be convenient to consider the second of 
these two questions first. The passage on which 
the answer depends is 4%", and three points in 
regard to it claim attention. (@) In view of the 
evidence now available, it seems unreasonable to 
question St. Luke’s statement that ‘the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch’ shortly 
before the year A.D. 44, still more unreasonable to 
doubt its currency at Rome at least some little 
time before the Neronian persecution* (see Light- 
foot, Ignatius i. p. 40018; Zahn, Hind. ii. p. 40 ff; 
also art. CIIRISTIAN in vol. i. p. 384 ff). The name 
Christian, then, does not in itself suggest a date 
later than 64. (6) But ‘the Epistle seems to refer 
directly to the edict of Trajan, which has a place 
in Pliny’s correspondence, if the difficult word 
ἀλλοτριοεπίσκοπος points to the delater’ (Jiilicher, 
Einl. p. 1385; ef. Holtzmann, Avni. p. 494). But, 
even if the essential idea of delatar were not absent 
from the word ἀλλοτριοεπίσκοπος, the passage itself 
refutes this view. Jor, since the first three 
offences are mentioned in the inverse order of 
their heinousness—murder, theft, ill-doing (on the 
last see Hort, p. 135f.)—the fourth place in the 
series could not be assigned to so vile an offence as 
that of the delator. Moreover, the ἢ ws before 
ἀλλοτριοεπίσκοπος, contrasted with the previous 
%...%, marks the transition to a different sind of 
offence. All the requirements of the passage are 
satisfied if we suppose that three /egal offences are 


*Two possibilities must be borne in mind. (a) Luke does 
not say that the name Christian was first invented at this time, 
but that it wag now first used of ‘the disciples.’ It may have 
been applied to the Jews at Antioch earlier, and tbus it may be 
a part of tbe inheritance which passed to Christianity from 
Judaism. (b) It may have been used of ‘the disciples’ inde- 
pendently at different places, especially if it was already applied 
to Jews. There is, however, nothing strange in a speedy im- 
portation of the nickname from the Syrian Antioch to Rome 


(ef, Juv. iii. 62). 
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spoken of, then a social fault. The word itself, 
when examined, confirms this view. It is best 
illustrated by Epictetus, Lneheir. iii. 22 (quoted 
by Zahn, Hinl, ii. p. 39), οὐ yap τὰ ἀλλότρια πολυ- 
πρωγμονεῖ [ἴ.6, the Cynic] ὅταν τὰ ἀνθρώπινα ἐπισ- 
κοπῇ, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἴδια, and Hor. Saé. it. 8. 19, ‘aliena 
negotia euro Excussus propriis’—the former pas- 
sage being a protest against, the latter a playful 
pleading guilty to, the charge often brought 
against the philosophers of busying themselves with 
their neighbours’ concerns. The Christians, in their 
first zeal for the Divine law of purity and love, 
would be apt to be betrayed into an exasperating 
officiousness, into making ἃ vain attempt to set 
the world around them to rights. Such a social 
indiscretion would not bring them within the law, 
but it would most surely involve them in much 
suffering—hence such apostolic precepts as Col 4°, 
Eph 54 (cf. 1 Th 44, 2 Th 3"). The word ἀλλοτριο- 
επίσκοπος, then, appears to show that the word 
πασχέτω has a wider reference than to punishments 
inflicted by a magistrate (cf, 2%). (c) A distinction 
is drawn between the proceedings against Chris- 
tians under Nero in A.D. 64 and those which took 
place at a later time. In the earlier period, it is 
said, Christians suffered not as Christians but as 
those who were proved guilty of crime. In the 
later period the name Christian itself ensured con- 
demnation. No evidence, it is allowed, is extant 
as to the time when the earlier procedure gave 
place to the later. The transition had taken 
place before the correspondence of Trajan and 
Pliny ; it possibly took place as early as Vespasian’s 
reion. The language of 1 P 4:55, it is urged, pre- 
supposes the cireumstances of the later period, 
when a Christian suffered as a Christian. But 
surely this conclusion is due to a confusion of 
thought. Itis obviously true that sueh language 
could be used by a Christian teacher after, but it 
by no means follows that it could not be used 
before, the alleged change in the attitude of the 
State towards the Church. For even if it be 
granted that in the eyes of the law each Christian 
who suffered in Nero’s gardens sufiered as a con- 
victed incendiary, yet in the eyes of his fellow- 
believers he suffered for Christ ; and when once the 
nickname Christian had become a current term, 
the phrase ‘to suffer as a Christian’ would become 
ἃ natural synonym of the older phrases ‘to suiler for 
Christ’ or ‘for the name of Christ’ (Mt 24°, Lk 2132, 
Ac 54 916 1558 21%, Ph 1), 

It is, moreover, open to serious question whether 
the evidence implies any essential difference be- 
tween the proceedings under Nero and those under, 
e.g, Trajan. All that we know of the Neronian 
persecution is derived from the somewhat rhetorical 
account in Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44), one brief sentence 
of Suetonius (Nero 16), and the allusion in Clement’s 
Epistle. To the present writer, the evidence seems 
to point clearly to the conclusion that in A.D. 64 at 
Rome the Christians suffered legally for their re- 
ligion. The reasons for this view are brietly these: 
(1) It would have ill-suited Nero’s position to 
throw the blame of the great fire on persons who 
would have to be proved guilty of incendiarism 
before they were punished. We must surely con- 
clude that he adopted the simple and sensible 
plan of slalking the public thirst for vengeance by 
the dramatic punishment of an unpopular class of 
people on whom he could shift the odium of being 
the authors of the fire, but who could be legally 
condemned without more ado as the votaries of a 
religio illiciia. ‘The legal grounds for inter- 
ference were in existence from the first, and no 
special edict was needful’ (Harnack, Die Chronol. 
p. 454n.; cf. Lightfoot, Ignatwus 1. p. 11; West- 
cott’s Essay on ‘The Church and the World’ (in 
Epistles of St. John)). (2) The language of Tacitus 
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is quite consistent with, even if it does not require, 
this interpretation of the situation. Thus, im re- 
gard to the clause ‘ Primum correpti qui fatebantur,’ 
the whole context refutes the idea that the con- 
fession was of incendiarism. The meaning can 
only be ‘fatebantur se esse Christianos.’ The 
admission of Christianity was the turning-point 
of their case. Again, in the following clause 
(‘Multitudo ingens haud perinde in crimine in- 
cendii quam odio humani generis conuicti sunt’) 
the word conicti, which appears to imply judicial 
investigation of detailed criminal charges, is a 
conjecture for the MS reading convuacti—a word 
which may justly be thought to be more in 
Tacitus’ manner than the prosaic conzicti. Nor 
can the phrase ‘odium humani generis’ be taken 
as naturally pointing to wdlegal actions or conduct. 
It has a close parallel in the phrase which Tacitus 
uses in his description of the Jews (Hist. v. 5), 
aduersus omnes alios hostile odium. Jews and 
Christians would alike hold aloof from the social 
life of pagans; they would alike rebuke by their 
conduct, if not by their words, the idolatries and 
the profligacies of their neighbours. If the Roman 
Christians used such words as we find in St. Paul’s 
Roman Epistle (e.g. Ro 118 2%), they might easily 
be represented as ‘haters of the human race.’ 
(3) The words of Suetonius (‘afflicti suppliciis 
Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis nous ae 
malefice’) are most naturally interpreted as 
asserting that Christians suffered as Christians. 
Moreover, if Nero was the first to act on the 
essential illegality of their position, and so stamped 
Christianity as ilegal, the historian had a good 
reason for placing his notice of the fact among 
various police regulations. If, on the other hand, 
they were condemned not for their Christianity 
but for their criminal actions (real or supposed), 
there would be nothing new about the wrosania-— 
nothing to differentiate their case from that of 
criminals generally. (4) It is difficult to suppose 
that the engens multitudo (ci. πολὺ πλῆθος, Clem.), 
including, according to Clement, matrons and girls 
and slaves, were one and all convicted of criminal 
actions. Their condemnation as votaries of an 
illegal religion, especially in a time of excitement 
and panic, would be an easy and expeditious 
matter (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. Claud. 25). 

So far, then, it appears (ὦ) that the somewhat 
scanty evidence as to the Neronian persecution 
does not support the theory, that it differed 
essentially from later persecutions in regard to 
the method of procedure against the Christians ; 
(6) that, if such a difference were proved to exist, 
the language of 1 P would be as natural from the 
pee of a Christian teacher in the earlier as in the 
ater period. 

We are thus brought to the question— What was 
the nature of the sufferings to which those to 
whom the Epistle was addressed, like their fellow- 
Christians throughout the world (5°), were exposed ? 
Were they the victims of a persecution directed by 
the State? ‘The clearest point,’ writes Dr. Hort 
(p. 1), ‘is that [the Epistle] was written during a 
time of rising persecution to men suffering under 
it’; and he suggests that this was ewer ‘tlie 
persecution begun by Nero, or a secondary per- 
secution arising from that,’ or a persecution 
porutior to Asia Minor, ‘independent of any 
<nown persecution bearing an emperor’s name, 
and perhaps even a little earlier than Nero’s 
persecution’ (p. 3f.), adding that the language 
about the emperor and his officers (2°*) is in 
favour of the second of these two alternatives. 
‘The Christian congregations,’ says Jiilicher 
(Einl, p. 135; ef. Harnack, Die Chronol. p. 453), 

‘and that throughout the whole world, have now 
to endure bitter suffering, to bear the fiery proving 
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of their faith (4%)—a trial so bitter that now the 
end of all things cannot be far off (47 7")... The 
period of systematie persecutions has begun.’ On 
the other hand, Zahn (Hin. ii. p. 34) finds it hard 
to comprehend how a ‘ persecution of the Christian 
eonfession, regulated by the imperial power or by 
the magistraey, ean be discovered in the Epistle.’ 
A decision between views so diametrically opposed 
can be arrived at only by an examination of the 
Epistle itself. The passages bearing on the ques- 
tion may be eonveniently considered under the 
following heads :— 


(1) 47(‘the end of all things is at hand’). This phrase is a 
commonplace with those (6.9. Jiilicher, Harnack) who insist 
that the Christians of Asia’ Minor were cnduring the extreme 
bitterness of persecution. The context, however, gives no 
countenance at all to the supposition that the expectation of 
the end was connected in the writer’s mind with the cruelty of 
the Church's sufferings. He draws from the expectation the 
lesson, not of patience but of devout sobriety—a duty dealt 
with also in the preceding context, 

(2) 168. 412% (two very kindred passages speaking of ‘the 
proving of faith’), The language in the former of these passages, 
an echo of Ja 12f-, is quite general (ἐν ποικίλοις πειρασμοῖς). In 
the other passage the word σύρωσις, derived from Pr 2721 (where 
it is parallel to δοκίμιον), emphasizes, not the intensity of the 
suffering but its testing and proving nature, and thus the 
English equivalent ‘the fiery trial’ (AV, RV), as commonly 
understood, suggests misleading associations.* It should be 
remembered that the locus classicus on παιδεία in the NT (He 
1218.) is addressed to men who had ‘not yet resisted unto 
blood.’ The words which follow about participation in ‘the 
sufferings of the Christ,’ while they imply the idea of trials 
endured for His sake, do not go beyond such passages as 2 Co 
15 410, Ph 129, Gol 124 (cf. Ro 818, 2 Co 417). With these two 
passages may be associated 55!., where the devil is regarded as 
the author of suffering to the faithful, but where the point of 
the reference lies, not in the greatness of those sufferings but in 
the possibilities of spiritual declension which they involve. 

(3) 219f. 314.17 415.19 510. In this group of passages ‘ suffering’ 
for Ohrist’s sake is undoubtedly spoken of. But récyeiy (cf. 
1Th 214,2 Th 15, Gal 34) is an inclusive word; in 220 it is a 
synonym οὗ κολαφίζεσθαι. 

(4) 212 39.16 44.14. Ππτοπὶ these passages it appears that 
slanders and insults had a prominent place among these 
‘sufferings.’ 

(5) 318f17, The form of these hypothetical sentences (ris ὁ 
κακώσων » . . | KAA εἰ καὶ πάσχοιτε [NOL εἰ πάσχετεῖ, ANC εἰ θέλοι 
[ποῦ Gan) ; cf. εἰ δέον 10) makes it clear that the writer regards 
suffering for Christ as no more than a possibility for at least 
some of those whom he is addressing. Such language is incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis thata general persecution, organized 
by the rovernment, was raging fiercely, 

(6) 815 415, Both these passages are very frequently supposed 
to deal with the relation of Christians and Roman magistrates. 
But in neither case can this reference be sustained. On 415f see 
above. [ἢ 818 Gropeo: el πρὸς ἀπολογίων παντὶ τῷ αἰτοῦντι κ.τ.λ.) 
the word savri as well as the expression were πρωαὔτητος καὶ 
φόβου show that the injunction deals with the genera) inter- 
course of the Christians with their pagan neighbours (cf. Col 
46 was δεῖ ὑμᾶς ἑνὶ ἑκάστῳ ἃ ποκρίνεσθᾳ ἡ). 

(7) 213% The passage is an echo of St. Paul’s words in Ro 
13/1, But in place of the general language of Ro (ἐξουσίοι 
ὑπερέχουσαι . » . αἱ οὖσαι ἐξουσία! . . « οἱ &pyovrss) We have in 1 P 
aclear and detailed reference to the imperial government—‘ the 
emperor (BeorAeds),’* provincial governors sent by him {ἡγεμόνες 
δι’ αὐτοῦ πεμπόμενοι). Moreover, St. Peter's description of the 
purpose of the existing central government as being (on one side) 
the ‘commendation’ of ‘ well-doers’ goes considerably beyond 
the earlier dictum of St. Paul (τὸ ἀγαθὸν ποίει, meet kes ἔπαινον 
ἰξ αὐτῇφ) 1 and this description he still further emphasizes by the 
explanation—‘ thus (i.¢. in accordance with His “τίσις --- the 
Divine institution of civil government) it is the will of God, 
that by well-doing men silence the ignorance of those who are 
senseless.’ To this passage must be added the other passages 
in the Epistle where the writer speaks in a tone of unwavering 
hopefulness as to the effect of &yaforaizie on the heathen world 
(212 31.16), St. Paul wrote Ro 13 when he still regarded the 
Roman State as ‘the restraining power,' and still looked to the 
Empire as the protector of the Ohurch. That a Christian 
teacher, writing from Rome after Nero's attack on the Church 
to fellow-Christians in the provinces, should adopt St. Paul’s 
language, only making it more explicit and emphasizing its 
hopefulness, seems inconceivable. How impossible such a 
position at that time would have been, is clear when with the 
paragraph in 1 P we compare the symbolism of the Apocalypse 
—the beast and the harlot seated on the seven hills, ‘drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus’ (Rev 176. 9), 


To sum up: the passage last considered aftords 
strong reason for thinking that the storm of the 


* Of. Didaché xvi. δ, rors ἔξει ἡ κτίσις τῶν ἀνθρώπων εἰς τὴν πύρωσιν 
τῆς δοκιμασίας, καὶ σκωνδωλισθήσονται πολλοί κιτιλ. The previous 
context speaks of the advent of the ‘ world-deceiver.’ 
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Neronian persecution had not as yet swept over 
the Church at Rome, and that no perseeuting 
policy against the Church had been adopted by 
the Roman magistrates in Asia Minor. Not a 
word is found in the Epistle about men shedding 
their blood or laying down their lives for the 
gospel. None of the passages in any of the above 
groups, as we have secn, contains any reference to, 
or hint of, an organized persecution. But it needs 
only a little reflexion in the light of actual history 
to convinee us how mueh of the keenest suffering 
the confession of Christ must have cost these 
Asiatic Christians, though the State had not as 
yet become their enemy. They were called upon 
to face violence, slander, the severanee of svucial 
and family tics, worldly rum. In the earliest 
days of thcir missionary activity St. Paul and 
Barnabas frankly told their converts—éa πολλῶν 
θλίψεων δεῖ ἡμᾶς εἰσελθεῖν els τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ 
(Ac 1433. Such tribulations were not confined to 
the Churches of Asia Minor. Jt was well that St. 
Peter, out of his wider experience at Itome* and 
elsewliere, should remind them that these suffer- 
ings were the lot of the Christian brotherhood 
everywhere (5°). 

V. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—It will be con- 
venient to preface the discussion of these questions 
with a tabular statement (founded on that given 
by Holtzmann, Hint. p. 318 ff.) of the different 
views held by representative erities. 

I. On the Assumption of the Authenticity of the Epistle: (1) 
¢. 64 A.D. (before St. Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus)}—B. Weiss, 
Kuhl. (2) During the later period of St. Paul's activity before his 
imprisonment—B. Briickner. (3) 69 or 60—Gloag. (4) 6. 62 
(during St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome)—Steiger, Guericke, 
Bleek, Wieseler. (5) Shortly before the Neronian persecution— 
Hofmann, Renan, Εἰ, O. Cook, Zahn. (6) 6. 65 (or a little later)— 
6.0. Eichhorn, de Wette, Neander, Grimm, Huther, Sieffert, 
Inwald, Wiesingcr, Usteri; prohably the majority of English 
scholars, 6.9. Plumptre, Salmon, Farrar, Sanday (apparently ; 
Lixpositor, June 1893, p. 411), Hort (not earlier than 62, proh- 
ably after Neronian persecution), Lightfoot (‘probably written 
not earlier than the summer of 64,’ Clement ii. Ὁ. 499). (7) 
70-80, Ramsay (who would assign 80 as the probable date, 
The Ch. and the Hinpire p, 279ff.), Swete (preferring apparently 
the first half of the decade, St. Mark p. xviif.). 

II. On the Assumption of the Spuriousness of the Epistle: (1) 
Under Domitian (81-96}—Scholten, von Soden (92-96), Harnack 
(83-93, but possibly one or even two decades earlier than 88, 
Die Chronol. p. 454), McGiffert (about 90). (2) Under Trajan 
(98-117)}—Schwegler, Baur, Keim, Lipsius, Pfleiderer, Hausrath, 
W. Bruckner, Hilgenfeld, 5. Davidson, Jilicher (about 100), 
(3) Under Hadrian (117-138)—Zeller. (4) 140-147—Vollkmar, 


The diffieulties involved in the theory that the 
Epistle is spurious may be conveniently considered 
first. They are many, and of various kinds. A close 
study of the document itself reveals no motive, 
theological, controversial, or historical, which ex- 

lains it as a forgery (ef. Harnack, Die Chronol. 
p. 456 f.). It denounces no heresy. [Ὁ supports no 
special system of doctrine. It contains no rules as 
to Church life or organization. Its refcrences to 
the words and the life of Christ are unobtrusive. 
It presents no picture of any scene in St. Peter's 
earlier life, and does not connect itself with any 
of the stories current in the early Church about 
his later years. Why, moreover, should a forger, 
with all the world to choose from, select so strangely 
wide a district, four provinces, as the supposed des- 
tination of the letter, and why should he mention 
them in an order (on this supposition) so ehaotic 
and so inexplicable? Why should he represent 
Silvanus as the amanuensis or the bearer of St. 
Peter’s letter, though in the Aets he nowhere 
appears as in any way connected with that 
apostle, but both in the Acts and in three Episiles 


* When St. Paul first arrived at Rome, the Jews at Rome tail 
him that they know that ‘everywhere this sect is spoken 
against’ (Ac 28%), The language of Tacitus (dan. xv. 46) 
clearly implies that before the Neronian persecution Christiang 
were regarded at Rome with feelings of hatred and borror— 
‘quos per flagitia inuisos uolgus Christianos appellabat.. . 
aduersus sontes et nouissima exempla meritos.’ 
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(1 and 2 Th, 2 Co) as the eompanion of St. Paul? | end 1 Peter are the work of the same author as 


Why, above all, should a forger give to Pauline 
thoughts and to Pauline language a prominent place 
in an Epistle bearing the name of St. Peter? 
These difficulties do not appear less formidable 
when we review the theories of those critics who 
have attempted to meet them. The Tiibingen 
school, indeed, had a elear and coneise answer to 
the question why a Pauline element is found in a 
Petrine Epistle. The letter, in their view, is a 
Unionsschrift (see Holtzmann, Linl. p. 316), 
celebrating the agreement of the two parties in 
the Church whieh bore the names of the two 
great apostles. ‘But that theory,’ to quote 
Harnack’s verdict (Die Chronol. p. 456, ef. p. 
vii ff.), ‘is admittedly profoundly salient in general, 
and in particular it is refuted in its application to 
1 Peter.’ We turn at once to three recent theories. 

(v7) Von Soden (Hand-Commentar zum NT iii. 2, 
᾿ 117), putting the letter in the last four years οἵ 

omitian’s reign, suggests that Silvanus was the 
author of the Epistle (5!*): that, however, instead 
of speaking in his own name, he makes St. Peter, 
the glorious martyr (5'), utter words of encourage- 
ment to Churches among which the apostle had 
himself once worked ; that, eonscious what jude- 
ment the apostle had formed of him, he ventures 
to add the testimony to himself πιστοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
ws λογίζομαι ; that he perhaps derived his right to 
speak in the apostle’s name from his own position 
as an ἀπόστολος (1 Th 2°) and a prophet (Ae 15%), 
A theory burdened with such complicated improba- 
bilities hardly merits serious discussion. 

(Ὁ) Jiilicher (Hini. p. 13411.) holds that the letter 
was written about the year 100. In view of 5% 
and of the author’s familiarity with St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, he conjectures that he 
was a Roman Christian. In spite of its obvious 
‘ catholic’ character, the letter is addressed to the 
five provinces of Asia Minor; and Jiilieher finds 
an explanation of this fact in the supposition that 
the writer was a native of Asia Minor, and thus 
had a natural interest in the brethren of that 
region. He had, it is clear, an intimate knowledge 
of St. Paul’s writings; but, when he wanted to give 
an apostolic authority to his own words, he refrained 
from using the name of that apostle, partly from 
motives of reverence and partly that he might not 
tear open again wounds whieh were now half 
healed. It is elear that this special view of the 
composition of the Epistle is open to all, or to 
nearly all, the objections mentioned above as 
generally valid against the supposition of its 
spuriousness. 

(6) Harnack (Chronol. p. 457 ff.) draws a distince- 
tion between the opening and closing sentences (1! 
5/*#-) and, on the other hand, the main body of the 
Epistle (13-54). The latter—whether originally a 
letter or’not, there is no evidence to determine—is 
the work of ‘some prominent teacher and confessor, 
who, possibly writing from Rome, and, it may be, 
a prisoner there, was eertainly so familiar with 
Pauline Christianity that he could move about 
within its area with perfeet freedom.’* The date of 
this document, which to us is a fragment, lies be- 
tween 83-93, but may eonceivably be some 20 years 
earlier. The opening and closing sentences, on the 
other hand, Harnack, modifying a suggestion first 
put forward by him in his edition of the Didaché 
(p. 106 π.), eonsiders to have been added between 
A.D. 150 and 175. He further discovers resem- 
blances in style between these sentenees and 
2 Peter, the earliest document in which our Epistle 
is quoted as the work of St. Peter, and indulges 
the suspicion that the clauses whieh now begin and 


* McGiffert (History of Christianity in the Apost. Age p. 599) 
conjectures that the writer of the Epistle was Barnabas. He 
secepts Harnack’s theory of interpolation. 


2 Peter. 


Harnack (p. 458 ff.) urges that his view as to 11} 512. ig con- 
firmed by four arguments. (1) These sentences can without 
loss be removed from the document. Sut, on this principle, all 
Epistles might profitably be curtailed at both ends. (2) Thess 
sentences are poor in style, and present various difficulties. But 
It is only natural that the Lbevinning and the close of a letter 
should bs simpls and plain in style, and Harnack’s objection to 
the phrase sis ὑπαχοὴν καὶ puvticuoy «ἵματος Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ (12) 
is due to a want of appreciation of the words (see below, p. 794). 
Further, the existence of ambiguities in those parts of a letter 
which deal with personal matters is often a strong proof of 
its authenticity. The writer of a letter assuines on the part 
of his correspondents a knowledge of personal facts, obvious 
enough at the time, but soon forgotten. Moreover, any gaps 
in such knowledyve the bearer of a letter would be trusted 
to fill up. (8) The motive of such additions lay in a sense 
of the instructiveness of the docuinent, and the feeling that 
words so full of edification must be apostolic. Phenomena 
not wholly dissimilar are found in connexiou with other docu- 
ments—‘ Ephesians,’ Ep. Barnabas, the so-called Second Ep. of 
Clement. But the first assertion suggests no answer to tha 
question why the fragment should be assigned to St. Peter and 
not rather to St. Paul, with whose writings it has obvious points 
of contact. In regard to the second assertion, the reply is 
obvious. The documents adduced fail as parallels, both in other 
respects and especially just in the crucial point, viz. the addi- 
tion to a document of sentences containing details geographical 
and personal, which are, as they stand, obscure, and are alto- 
gether lacking in picturesque precision. (4) Tradition favours 
ths hypothesis. No writer before [renaus quotes the letter as 
that of St. Peter. On the reception of the Epistls in ths 
Church see above. 

Harnack’s hypothesis is open to serious objections, based 
on the internal evidence of the document itself and on exter- 
nal evidence. Im the first place, what was the character of 
ths document (#.e. 18-619)? It was not a treatise, for it is 
hortatory throughout. Was it, then, like the so-called Second 
Epistle of Clement, a homily? This is in the highest degree 
improbahle, partly because of its close resemblances to St. Paul’s 
Epistles, especially of the opening paragraph—svacyyris ὁ θεὸς 
καὶ πατήρ κιτιλ. (13)—to the opening paragraph of 2 Co and 
‘Ephesians’; partly because of the great variety of topics dealt 
with—a procedure natural in a letter, but ill-suited to a sermon ; 
partly because the language is general, and there is an absolute 
lack of any such reference to the immediate stirroundings or ths 
special circumstances of his hearers as we sliould expect in the 
words of a preacher; partly becauss the whole tone of ths 
document produces the impression that the teacher jis not facs 
to face with those whom he is addressing—note especially the 
phrase πρεσβυτέρους οὖν iv ὑμεῖν παρακαλῶ (51), If, then, the docu- 
ment was neither a treatise nor a homily, it must have been a 
letter ; and, if a letter, it must originally have inchided, if not 
gome personal message, at least some form of salutation. We 
must therefore suppose either that the interpolator deliberately 
excised the original beginning or ending or both, or that ths 
document came into his handsin a mutilated form. This last 
hypothesis, so far as the initial salutation is concerned, is highly 
improbable; for the first leaf of the MS must have contained 
much more of the letter than the customary brief words of 
salutation, and the paragraph which must have immediately 
followed the salutation (18-)is extant. Inthe second place, the 
difficulties arising from the consideration of internal evidencs 
are increased when external evidence is taken into account. 
The main body of the Epistle, as Harnack admits (p. 461f.), was 
known to Clement (probably), Polycarp, and Papias, The Epistls 
therefore must have been widely circulated before the time of 
the supposed interpolator. How ars ws to account, then, for 
these widely-circulated (uninterpolated) copies having disap- 
peared, leaving no posterity ; while all known MSS and versions, 
all MSS used by Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, [renzus, and 
all other early writers who quote the Epistle as the work of St. 
Peter, must have descended from a single ancestor—ths copy, 
that is, in which the additions at the beginning and the end 
were made about the middle of the 2nd cent.?* The improba- 
bilities involved in Harnack’s hypothesis are many and great. 
It is important, because it essentially belongs to a period of 
transition. It is the product, on the one hand, of the linger- 
ing influence of an older criticism, too thoroughly bent upon 
negative results to retain much delicacy of perception ; and, on 
the other hand, of a keen literary and spiritual sense of the 
significance of a writer’s matter and manner. His own words 
(p. 464 1.) are remarkable, and appropriately conclude this 
section: ‘If the hypothesis here brought forward should prove 
erroneous, I should more readily prevail upon inyself to regard 
the improbable as possible and to claim the Epistle for Peter 
himself, than to suppose that a Pseudo-Petrus wrote our frag- 
ment as it now stands, from the first verse to the last, soon 
after A.D. 90, or even from ten to thirty years earlier. Such an 


* Harnack supposes interpolations not only in 1 P, butalso in 
Jude, the Pastoral Epistles, Mt, Jn (Die Chronologie pp. 468, 
485, 700, 679). The improbability of such a hypothesis in the 
case of a single document, as pointed out above, is very great. 
The improbability of the same improbable series of events having 
taken place in the case of six separate documents is infinite. 
The argument is well put by Dom Butler in ths Dudlin Review 
for Jan. 1899, p. 13 ff. 
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assumption is, ip wy opinion, weighed down by insuperable 
difficulties,’ 

We proceed, then, to examine the objections 
urged against the view that the salutation is 
original and veracious, and that the Epistle was 
written by St. Peter. The chief of these are five 
in number— 

(1) The references to persecution are of such a 
kind as to imply a date which lies outside the prob- 
able, if not the possible, limits of St. Peter’s life. 
This objection has been (p. 783 if.) considered. 

(2) St. Peter was a Jew of lowly origin, and 
Papias speaks of Mark as his ἑρμηνευτήῆς. The 
Epistle, on the other hand, is written in good Greek, 
and the writer was thoroughly familiar with the 
LXX (so, ¢.g., Jiilicher, Hin. p. 182 f.). The facts 
alleged as to the Epistle are undisputed (see above, 
p- 781f.). Are they incompatible with St. Peter’s 
authorship? In Galilee, with its Greek towns such 
as Gadara (Jos. Ant. XVII. x1. 4, BJ τι. vi. 3), there 
was so considerable an element of Greek life that, 
even when St. Peter became a follower of Christ, 
it is unlikely (to say the least) that he was wholly 
ignorant of colloquial Greek (Mayor, St. James 
pp. xl, οοἷχ ; Abbott, Hssays on the Original Texts 
of the Old and New Testaments p. 162 ff. ; Zahn, 
fil. i. p. 28f.). We may reverently suppose that 
our Lord, when He chose the apostle as ‘the rock 
on which He would build His Church,’ discerned 
in him intellectual as well as spiritual gifts which 
fitted him for his destined work. In Jerusalem, 
after the Ascension, St. Peter had much intercourse 
with Hellenistic Jews. His departure from Pales- 
tine can have been no sudden step; and it would 
be strange if he did not prepare himself for the 
work which lay before him by using opportunities, 
which certainly were within his reach, of increasing 
whatever knowledge he already had of the lingua 
franca of the Roman world. Mark was known in 
the early Chureli as ‘the interpreter of Peter,’ 
probably because he assisted the apostle in his first 
attempts to address Greek-speaking people. Greel: 
nust have been the velicle of communication with 
Cornelius, and not improbably with the Jews of 
the Dispersion on the Day of Pentecost. We may 
conjecture that Mark was one of ‘the brethren’ 
who accompanied St. Peter from Joppa (Ac 10%), 
and that he helped him in speaking to the Roman 
centurion and his houseliold. It may well be that 
Mark ‘the interpreter’ read with the apostle some 
Greek literature, and especially the LX-X, of which 
it is not impossible that he had gained some know- 
ledge in his home at Bethsaida. At any rate the 
years which St. Peter spent in missionary work 
outside the borders of the Holy Land, specially, 
we may add with great probability, in the Syrian 
Antioch and its neighbourhood (see above), cannot 
but have given him a familiarity with Greek 
suflicient to enable him to write a letter in Greek, 
even if he still had to trust Mark ‘the inter- 

reter’ to prune away in it any solecism of which 
1e might still be guilty, The Epistle of St. Peter, 
it must be remembered, is no isolated phenomenon 
in the apostolic age. One who accepts the Epistles 
of St. James and St. Jude as genuine is entitled 
to point to them as a proof that even Jews whio, so 
far as it appears, did not extend their labours be- 
yond Jerusalem, could acquire a good Greek style. 

(8) If the Epistle was written from Rome, its 
silence about the death of St. Paul, if his martyr- 
dom was recent, or, if St. Paul was then at Rome, 
the absence of any message from him or news 
about him, is said to be inexplicable (cf. von Soden 

), 115). The subject will come before us again. 

or the present, it is sufficient to say that the 
bearer of the letter—such as Silvanus appears to 
have been—might well be entrusted with personal 
news (Hort p. 6). 
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(4) It is alleged that we do not find in the 
Epistle much which we should expect to find in a 
letter of St. Peter, the chief of the Lord’s personal 
followers; that it shows no sign of a vivid re- 
inembrance either of Christ’s life or of His teaching 
(von Soden p. 115; Jiilicher p. 184; Harnack p. 
451). We cannot, then, place the Epistle after St. 
Paul’s Epistles aud suppose it to be the work of 
St. Peter, unless we adinit, according to Jiilicher’s 
view, that ‘Paul bad exercised on Peter a greater 
influence than Jesus.” The discussion of this ob- 
jection falls under two heads. (a) Lhe Lord’s life. 
Silence as to the facts of the Lord’s life and 
ministry, strange to us in the case of one who re- 
miembered details the knowledge of which would 
have been of priccless value to later generations, is 
not a phenomenon peculiar to 1 Peter. From the 
Books of the NT other than the Gospels hardly a 
hint as to the events of our Lord’s earthly life 
can be gathered. In the speeches recorded in the 
Acts, if we may assume that they represent with 
substantial accuracy the apostle’s earlier teaching, 
St. Peter refers once to the Lord’s baptism (10%, 
cf, 123 427) and twice to His miracles (232 1088). but to 
nothing else before the Passion. The facts of the 
NT then point to the conclusion that in their public 
teaching, whether oral or written, the apostles con- 
centrated attention on the great momenta of the 
Lord’s ‘manifestation ’—His sufferings and death, 
His resurrection and exaltation. While, however, 
there is in the Epistle nothing biographical or 
autobiographical, there are unobtrusive indications 
that its author was an eye-witness of the Lord’s 
life. In 18 (ὃν οὐκ ἰδόντες ἀγαπᾶτε) a return to the 
Jirst person plural (v.3) would have been quite 
natural had the writer been one who had not seen 
the Lord. The words gain greatly in force and 
tenderness if they are the words of a disciple who 
loved One whom he had seen (Jn 21+), and who 
welcomes to a fellowship in his love for Christ those 
who had not seen. Again, when in 5! the writer 
speaks of himself as ὁ συνπρεσβύτερος x. μάρτυς τῶν 
τοῦ Χριστοῦ παθημάτων, the, description is almost 
pointless unless it implies that he bears witness to 
what he himself had seen (contrast 44°). The whole 
clause is clearly intended to justify the authority 
with which the writer addresses ‘the elders.’ He 
shared their position as elders, and therefore knows 
their difficulties. He is a witness to the very 
events which form their Gospel, and therefore has 
a unique claim to be heard. The full significance 
of the clause is seen only when it is compared with 
(i.) the commands addressed to the eleven, Jn 15%, 
Lk 24%, Ac 18; (11.) St. John’s words in Jn 1938 (cf. 
21%), 1 Jn ])* 4; (iii.) St. Peter’s words as re- 
corded in Ac 12! 282 316 450 582 1989 and when, on the 
other hand, we mark the entire absence in St. 
Paul’s Epistles of any similar expression, aud that 
in passages where he is insisting on his apostolic 
authority (6.5. 2 Co 101-151, Gal 1). The nearest 
parallels in St. Paul—1 Co 91 15% 1, cf. Ac 227° 2616 
—serve to bring out into sharper relief the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Tetrine phrase (cf. Ac 1810. 
An instance of this μαρτυρία is found in 25 ὅ---ῦ, 
reminiscence of the arrest, and of what St. Peter 
saw as he lingered in the high priest’s vestibule. 
Tn this connexion the force of the imperfects is not 
to be overlooked, They give not the summary 
statement of the historian, but the vivid remem- 
brance of the eye-witness. Again, in the phrase 
ἀλλήλοις Thy ταπεινοφροσύνην ἐγκομβώσασθε (5°), the 
picturesque word ἐγκομβώσασθε gathers up the de- 

' tails of the scene related in Jn 13*" and its lessons. 
Ι (Ὁ) Zhe Lord’s teaching. The following are the 
chief coincidences between 1 P and sayings of our 
Lord: (a) recorded in the Synoptic Gospels—1 P 1‘ 
| Mt 5° 25% GY: 168413) Αἰΐ 512; 1106. Lk 10%; 11} 
ly) Lk 24% 43, 193] Lik 128 21%; 111} Mt 6? Lk 115; 
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23} Mt 18% 1914 Lk 1817; 24 (προσερχ.) || Mt 1138 (cf. 
Jn 051 787) ; 25 || Mt 168; 27 (Ps 11872) |] Mt 21%; οἷ 
(cf. 318) || Mt 516 ; 213-17 ἢ Mt 20%; 9% (ἐπακολ.) || eg. 
Mt 1038"; 938 (ef, 419) | Lk 23%; οὐδ | e.g. Mt 986 Lk 
154; 3° || Lk 6; 318} Lk 1019 9118. 314 ἢ Mt 5%: 314 
ll Mt 10°62 ; 336 || Lk 68; 47 (ef. 58) || Mt 9442 2518 964 
Lk 12% 2784. 444] Mt 511; 429 (π΄, κτίστῃ) || Mt 625%; 51 
| Lk 24 (Ac 18) Mt 1938 Lk 29°88; 53 || Mt 2075; 
5% || Mt 2312; (8) recorded in St. John—1 P 1% | 
Jn 95: 18 | 207 ; 115 p24 | 12% 36 « 139 | 1341. 15% ; 99 
Ω12 1046. φροῦ (Gentiles) | 1011. 14. 16. 53- 4 || 9116. 17 (note 
τὰ ἀρνία μου). It has been already noticed that St. 
Peter’s imagery differs from that of St. Paul (see 
above, p. 782). It may further be remarked that 
all his metaphors (except those of painting and 
working in metals) find parallels in the Lord’s 
sayings. In estimating the force of the list of 
parallels given above, two points must be borne in 
mind: (1) We are not here dealing with a question 
of literary indebtedness. For us the sayings of 
Christ are preserved in the literature of the Greek 
Gospels. One who heard them uttered in the 
original Aramaic would reproduce them, when 
writing in Greek, in a form peculiar to himself. 
Hence verbal similarity to the Gospels is not a 
measure of real coincidence. (2) The Gospels do 
not give us an exhaustive collection of our Lord’s 
sayings. Hence, in the ease of a document which 
claims to be the work of an apostle, the Gospels 
are an imperfect criterion of indebtedness to the 
Lord’s teaching. Yet, judging the influence of our 
Lord’s sayings on the writer of 1 P by the admittedly 
imperfect standard of the written Gospels, it is 
not too much to say that his mind is saturated 
with the words of Christ, and that, in dealing with 
questions and circumstances very different from 
those which called forth the Lord’s teaching, he in- 
stinctively turns to the substance and to the words 
of that teaching as bearing upon the actual necds 
of the present. St. Paul was certainly acquainted 
with the Lord’s teaching (see, ¢.g., 1 Co 7), whether 
in an oral or in some written form; but the whole 
literature of his Epistles supplies a list of coin- 
eidences with the Gospels fewer in number and 
far less close than this one Epistle. Apart from 
the Johannine Epistles, the only parallel in this 
respect to 1 P is the Epistle of James. 

(5) The objection against the Petrine authorshiy 
of our Epistle on which recent critics have laic 
most stress is its affinity in doctrine, thought, 
and language with the Pauline Epistles. Jiilicher 
(p. 133) brings out three points as to the relation 
of 1P to the Pauline literature. (i.) There is 
nothing un-Pauline in it. (ii.) In regard to his 
conception of Christ, of the saving efficacy of His 
death, of faith and regeneration, the writer of 1 P 
breathes the Pauline spirit even as he uses the 
Pauline formulas (6.0. ἐν Χριστῷ 3% 510. 14, ξωσποιεῖν 
318, ἀποκάλυψις and ἀποκαλύπτεσθαι six times, his 
favourite word ἀναστροφή). (111.) There are many 
similarities between 1 P and the Pauline Epistles, 
especially Ro and Eph, which eannot be acci- 
dental ; the ascription of Eph and 1 P to the same 
author is a proposition which has been seriously 
maintained.f This whole position has the ap- 
proval of Harnack (Die Chronol. p. 451 ἢ). But 
the words of the latter in maintaining it give 
expression to significant admissions. ‘ The author,’ 
he writes (p. 452), ‘is completely determined by 
the spirit of Pauline Christianity. But this de- 
termination is united with such independence and 
freedom in regard to religious thought and teach- 
ing within the limits of this Paulinism, that the 
assumption is an obvious one that Paul himself is 


* Outside the Gospels, Rev 144 is the only passage in NT, 
except 1 P 221, where ‘to follow’ is used in this connexion. 

ἡ This is the conclusion of Sieffert (Zeitschrift f. wissensch. 
Theol. 1881, pp. 178 ff., 382 5... 


the author of the document.’ And again (p. 364 n.), 
‘Were it not for the dependence [of 1 δ᾽ on the 
Pauline Epistles, I might perhaps allow myself to 
maintain its genuineness: that dependence, how- 
ever, is not accidental, but is of the essence of the 
Epistle.’ 

It will be best to clear the ground by indicating 
the afiinities between 1 P and the Epistles of the 
NT. —(i.) Romans, (ii.) Ephesians, (111.) other 
Pauline Epistles, (iv.) James. (i.) Romans, 1 P 
14 Ι 123. 7117 | 6. 11 : 1, 20f. | 1675 « 7131 | 424 ; 122 Ι 1991.. 
οὔ | 191} 98 | OSE ς Pst. | 1317 ; or | G71 ; Qst. | 
199-18 (ef, 1 Th 5%); 328 || 6°; 32 | 64 (cf. Col 2%); 
Q22 i 34 : 411. | G2 : 48 | ] 21 ff |S See 410. | 105... 418 
(cf. 54) || 8117. 417 | 1016. (Is 65%); δ1 || 818, (11.) 
Ephesians, 1P 18 | 13; 114 | Dut. 4.32. 18 κα 95 | 20H. 33 
[| 492; 3° (εὐλογία) || 15; 3% |] 397; 818} 218 812, 3°? || 
1306. (ef. Ko 8%). (ili.) Other Pauline Lpistles, 
1P 12)}2Th 2% (ef. 1 Th 47); 15 3% || Tit 3°; 1 | 
2 Ti 4°; 151. |) the Pauline trilogy, e.g. 1 Co 13"; 
216 || Gal 5% (different sense); 4° || 2 Ti 4+ (but cf. 
Ac 10%); 4° || Ph 934. 418 || 2Co1®%, Ph3”; 58 || 
1 ΤῊ 55. Note also 2” 5? || Ac 9058 (Pauline speeclt). 
(iv.) James, 1P 11 || 1) (διασπορά) ; 1% || 1° 15 (but 
see Mt 511.) 133 | 7118 3 91 I 121, on | Als 55 i 41. 10; 59 
(| 41, It should further be noted that (@) a phrase 
from Pr 1013 is introduced in 1 P 48 and apparently 
alluded to in Ja 5”, both Rpistles using a render- 
ing other than that of LAX; (δ) Is 40° is alluded 
to in Ja 1% and quoted in 1 P 1*; (c) Pr 3* is 
quoted in Ja 45, 1 P 55—both having ὁ θεός, LXX 
Ἰζύριος. ἢ 

To take first the case of James, the coincidences 
in this Ep. with 1 Peter can hardly be accounted for 
on the ground of personal intercourse between the 
two writers. They seem to imply literary in- 
debtedness. The relative dates of the two docu- 
ments (apart from other considerations) supply a 
decisive argument that the borrowing is on the 
side of 1 P (see, ¢.g., Zahn, Hinl. i. p. 95). Mayor 
(p. exxiv) gives 40 as the earliest, 50 as the latest, 

ear in which James can have been written. 
Sake (Hind. i. p. 92) gives 50 as its approximate 
date. The Epistle would therefore be well known 
among the Jewish Christians in the Syrian towns, 
and certainly among those in the Syrian Antioch, 
in the sixth decade A.D. (see above, note on p. 765). 
There are reasons for thinking that in this decade 
St. Peter was working in this district, and that he 
made Antioch his headquarters (p. 779). It is, 
then, a natural conclusion that St. Peter studied the 
Epistle of James soon after it was written, and that 
some 12 years later many of its graphic phrases 
were fresh in his memory. In any case, the fact 
that 1 P is influenced in thought and language by 
James is an important indication that the mind 
of the writer was one which received and retained 
such impressions. : 

The coincidences between 1 P and the Pauline 
Epp. other than Romans and Ephesians are not very 
close, and are to be accounted for as the outcome 
of a common evolution of Christian phrases and 
conceptions rather than as instances of direct bor- 
rowing. The most striking of them, ἐν ἁγιασμῳ 
πνεύματος (2 Th 23,1 P 1%), would, in fact, naturally 
suggest itself when the practical meaning of the 
term πνεῦμα ἄγιον became realized in the Church. 

The case of Romans is widely different. There 
is no doubt that the author of 1 P was acquainted 
with this Epistle. Nor is this surprising, if the 
writer is St. Peter. For as St. Paul was familiar 
with James, so Romans could hardly escape the 
notice of the Apostles of the Circumcision. Though 

* The supposed coincidences between 1 P and (ὦ) Hebrews 
(see, ¢.g., von Soden, Hand-Commentar iii. 2, p. 2), (b) Apoca- 
lypse (see Spitta, Apokal. Ὁ. 511 ff.) will be found in either case 


to be such ag would naturally appear in independent Christian 
writers of the same period who were well acquainted with 


the LXX 
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addressed to a particular Church, it dealt with 
fundamental questions respecting both Judaistic 
Christianity and the relation of ‘all Israel’ to the 
gospel. It is not therefore an extravagant sup- 
position that, giving as it did the apostle’s mature 
views on matters about which he must on more 
than one occasion have conferred with them (cf. 
Gal 27), he himself communicated it to the leaders 
of the Jewish Churches. 
hardly fail to become known, soon after it was 
written, at the Syrian Antioch, the great meeting- 


point of Jewish and Gentile Christianity in the | 


East as Rome was in the West, and so to be 
brought under St. Peter’s notice. 

In regard to the relation of Ephesians to 1 P the 
caseisless simple. Critics of different schools agree 
in holding that 1 P is profoundly influenced by 
Ephesians. The nature of some of the coincidences 
noted above seems to put it beyond doubt that the 
writer of 1 P was familiar with the language of 
Ephesians. A list of coimcidences, however, in- 
adequately represents the indebtedness of 1 P to 
that Epistle. ‘The connexion, though very close, 
does not lie on the surface. It is shown more by 
identities of thought and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes than by identities 
of phrase’ (Hort p. 5). Salmon (dntrod. pp. 448, 
445), noting independently the same facts, sug- 
gests two interpretations of them. (a) ‘ We might 
conjecturally explain this difference by supposing 
the Epistle to the Romans to have been so long 
known to St. Peter that he had had time to 
become familiar with its language, while his 
acquaintance with the Ephesian Epistle was more 
recent.’ (ὁ) ‘Peter may have arrived at Rome 
before Paul quitted it, in which ease there would 
be a good deal of viva voce intercourse between 
the apostles, as there had been in former times. 
The doctrines taught by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians would also naturally be the subject of 
lus discourses to the Christians at Rome; and 
these discourses may have been heard by Peter.’ 
Looking only, however, at the broad facts of the 
case, we may say that, if Ephesians was written 
by St. Paul during his first captivity, and if St. 
Peter visited Rome not long afterwards, the δο- 
quaintance of the writer of 1P with Ephesians 
need cause no difficulty on the supposition that 
that writer was St. Peter. 

From the question of literary we pass to that 
of doctrinal indebtedness. 
is urged (see above), in his theology takes St. 
Paulas his master. There is nothing, it is added, 
un-Pauline in the Epistle. The inference drawn is 
that St. Peter cannot be the author of the Epistle. 
Two observations cover a large part of the ground 
occupied by such criticisms. (1) Behind the argu- 
ment there lies the tacit assumption that the two 
apostles stood in regard to each other in a position 
analogous to that taken by the leaders of two 
factions—a progressive and a reactionary party 
—leaders who alike by essential differences of 
principle and by the necessities of party-strife are 
prevented from learning from each other. Such a 
view of the mutual relation of the aposiles is, it is 
believed, wholly unsupported by the evidence of 
the NT and of early Christian literature. (2) The 
Epistles of St. Paul form for us so large a part of 
the apostolic literature of the first age, 2.6. the 

eriod prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, that 
insensibly we assume that ideas and doctrines 
emphasized in these Epistles must be of Pauline 
origin. That St. Paul had a predominant share in 
the moulding of Christian theology, there can be 
no doubt. But a body of Christian doctrine was 
growing up apart from the immediate sphere of 
his influence. St. Paul must have been a re- 
cipient as well as a source of spiritual intuitions. 


At any rate it could | 
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Estimating carly writings by our imperfect criteria, 
we are probably in danger of exaggerating the 
Pauline element. Thus, to take as an example the 
crucial phrase ἐν Χριστῷ, which Jiilicher regards as 
borrowed by St. Peter (3° 5-14) from the Pauline 
Epistles, there is no question that St. Paul dwelt 
upon the phrase and placed it in many different 
lights. But did he create it? The evidence points 
to a negative answer. For (ὦ) the phrase is in 


fact the echo of OT phrases—‘ in God,’ ¢.9., Ps 564 


The writer of 1 P, it. 


6013 62%, ‘in Jehovah,’ ¢.g., Is 4511. 55. the Christian 
adaptation of these OT expressions being natural 
as the bearing of the Incarnation upon the doctrine 
of God was fully realized ; (6) the idea is implied 
in Mt 187°, and less distinctly in such references 
to ‘the name’ of Christ as Mk 9518. (0) the con- 
ception finds repeated and emphatic expression in 
St. John’s record of our Lord’s sayings (e.g. 6° 154%); 
and if we aecept these reports, which are clearly 
independent of Pauline influence, as in any degree 
historical, we can hardly doubt that the use of the 
phrase ἐν Χριστῷ must be traced back to Christ’s 
own teaching. At any rate, an argument can 
hardly be founded on the assumption that the 
phrase was originated by St. Paul. On the other 
hand, the ideas expressed in 1 P 2% 41. may 
reasonably be considered to bear the stamp of an 
individual mind, and to have been learned from St. 
Paul’s writings orfrom his spoken words. Further, 
when the doctrine of the Epistle comes to be ex- 
amined, it will appear that it differs both nega- 
tively and positively from that of St. Paul’s 
Epistles (cf. Hort p. 4). 

To sum up: all that we learn of St. Peter from 
the NT gives us the picture of a man prompt and 
enthusiastic in action rather than fertile in ideas. 
His borrowing from St. James’ Epistle shows 
that his mind was receptive and retentive of the 
thoughts of others. The Epistle undoubtedly owes 
much toSt. Paul. But it is only when the Pauline 
element is isolated and exaggerated that it be- 
comes a serious argument against the Petrine 
authorship of the Epistle. 

Jiilicher (p. 132) implies that, had not the name 
Peter been prefixed to the Epistle, no one would 
have supposed that St. Peter was the author. This 
position is so far true that, had the Epistle been 
anonymous, to assign the Epistle to St. Peter would 
have been an unverifiable hypothesis. We do not 
possess any document sufficiently authenticated as 
the work of St. Peter to be a standard by which the 
Petrine claims of such an Epistle could have been 
judged. The evidence of the speeches in the Acts, 
though worth consideration as confirmatory, is too 
indirect, and their date (assuming that they are 
substantially historical) too far removed from any 
date which ean with any probability be given to 
the Epistle, for a reliable criterion to be supplied 
by them. But these considerations have a double 
application. If, on the one hand, they forbid the 
rash assertion that an anonymous document is 
Petrine, so, on the other hand, they are a warning 
against the hasty rejection of a document which 
bears St. Peter’s name on the ground of its alleged 
un-Petrine character. ‘The arguments urged to 
prove that 1 P is un-Petrine have been examined, 
and they have been shown to be unsubstantial, 
resting largely on unsupported presumptions. On 
the other hand, the serious difficulties involved 
in the hypothesis that the name Peter is a later 
addition have been pointed out, and it has been 
shown that the acceptance by the Church of the 
Epistle as the work of St. Peter was early in date, 
wide in extent, and unvarying. 

But is the Petrine authorship to be accepted 
indeed, but accepted with certain qualifications 1 
Zahn, following out the suggestions of earlier 


| writers (Ewald, Grimm, Spitta), maintains (Hin/ 
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li, pp. 10, 16) that, while the Epistle originally 
bore the name of Peter, the apostle entrusted the 
actual composition of it to Silvanus, as one 
peculiarly fitted, certainly more fitted than him- 
self, to put his thoughts into such a form as wonld 
appeal to the Gentile Christians of Asia Minor, 
—one, moreover, who was known to many of the 
readers of the letter, and whom they would there- 
fore credit with accurately reproducing for them 
St. Peter's ideas. The question turns on the 
interpretation of δ᾽5 διὰ Σιλονανοῦ ὑμῖν τοῦ πιστοῦ 
ἀδελφοῦ, ὡς λογίζομαι, δι᾽ ὀλέγων ἔγραψα. The words 
τοῦ πιστοῦ 46., Zahn argues, imply that the part 
taken by Silvanus was a responsible one, and 
therefore cannot have been that of a mere amann- 
ensis. He must therefore have been ezther a messen- 
ger who conveyed the letter, or a friend who put 
St. Peter’s thoughts into the form of a letter. The 
former alternative, it is argued, is excluded, because 
in that case the commendation would have been 
meaningless—painfully useless, if Silvanus proved 
untrue and the Epistle never came into the hands 
of its intended recipients; superfluous, if he de- 
livered the letter to them. Against this theory the 
following considerations together seem decisive :— 
(1) If Silvanus were the real writer of the Epistle, 
especially if he is to be identified (see below) with 
the Silas of the Acts and the Silvanus of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corin- 
thians (2 Co), we should expect some salutation 
from him to his readers. In Ro 16” Tertius, who 
was simply the scribe, sends a greeting in the first 
person (ἀσπάζομαι ὑμᾶς ἐγὼ Téprios ὁ γράψας τὴν 
ἐπιστολὴν ἐν κυρίῳ). (2) Such a divided authorship 
—the main ideas being supplied by one man, their 
manipulation and expression being the work of 
another—could not result in a letter so natural and 
so easy in its passage from thought to thought, the 
transition to a fresh and important idea (6... 12°) 
being sometimes due to an incidental phrase. 
(3) The tone of authority in 5', where the address 
is ει ersonal, is explicable only on a, theory 
either o datibernts personation or of real apos- 
tolic authorship. (4) The language of 5! is abso- 
lutely natural if Silvanus was, what his position 
in the early Church (see below) fitted him to be, 
an apostolic delegate, who could, out of his own 
knowledge, speak of all personal matters and of the 
progress of the Church in Rome, and whose experi- 
ence and special gifts (Ac 15%) qualified him to 
give direction and instruction in questions of faith 
and of conduct. Compare especially Ac 1557, Col 
418. Eph 67+, The language in the context con- 
firms this view: (a) the order of the words διὰ &. 
ὑμῖν τοῦ 7. ἀδ. 15 remarkable, and seems designed to 
picture St. Peter’s messenger and his friends face 
to face; (6) δι ὀλίγων ἔγραψα implies that the 
apostle’s written words were few, because he knew 
that they would be enforced and supplemented by 
the living voice of Silvanus. 

For διά of the bearer of a letter compare διὰ B:Srrcegdpmyv, Est 
318 8510 « the subscriptions added in many MSS to the Pauline 
Epistles, e.g. Romans—typagy ἀπὸ ἹΚορίνθου διὰ «Φοίβης, cursPl- ; 
ἐπέμφθη δὲ διὰ Φοίβης, 133; the ‘verso’ of a letter in the Berlin 
Papyr. 385—a-xédes Laxpary Lape ἀπὸ Σερηνίλλα θυγατρὸς διὰ 
Σιραπαμιμῶνος ἀδελφοῦ αὐτῆς. Further, γράφειν (γράψαι) duce τινος 
is used in reference to the bearer. In Ac 1522 tbe deter- 
mination of the Church at Jerusalem to send delegates to 
Antioch is mentioned, in v.23 the additional fact that the dele- 
gates conveyed a letter. To the phrase in v.2 (ypaéLavrss διὰ 
χειρὸς αὐτῶν) there corresponds the phrase in ν."Ὁ ἐσεδωκαν τὴν 
ἐτιστολήν. So Polyc. ad Phil. xiv. ‘Mec vobis seripst per 
Crescentem, quem in presenti commendaui uobis et nunc com- 
mendo.’ Three passages in the Ignatian Epistles are, at first 
sight, ambiguous, and may refer either to the scribes or to the 
bearers of the letters. (ὦ) From Smyrna Ignatius wrote to 
three Churches near at hand (Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles) ani 
to the distant Church of Rome. In ch. 10 of the Epistle to the 
last named Church he says, γράφω δὲ ὑμῶν ταῦτω ἀπὸ Dudpyns 6’ 


Ἐφεσίων τῶν ἀξιομωπωρίστων. Several reasons make it probable 
that the Ephesians were the bearers and not the amanuenses of 


the letter—(1) The plural: it would be natural to dictate a sbort | 


letter to one person; (2) the context: after a parenthetical 


sentence ἴσῃ. continues: τερὶ τῶν προελθόντων ws ᾧτὸ Συρίας sie 
"Ῥώμην, the probability being that the mention of those who had 
gone before him from Syria to Kome is suggested by the 
mention of those who are even now going before him from 
Smyrna to Rome; (3) the sequel: at the next stage of the 
journey (Troas) only one of the Ephesians was still with 
Ignatius, viz. Burrhus. (δ) From Troas Ignatius writes to the 
Philadelphians, the Smyrnzans, and to Polyearp. In the 
closing salutations of the two former Epistles the words occur— 
ἐν Τρωάδι" ὅθεν χαὶ γράφω ὑμῶν διὰ Bovppov. Here the context 
gives no help towards the interpretation of διώ. But other 
considerations seem decisive. If διά points to the scribe, then 
there seems to be no reason why the amanuensis should be 
mentioned in three letters (Uliom., Philad., Smyr.), but passed 
over in silence in the remaining four letters. If, however, in 
each case διώ designates the bearer, then the facts admit of an 
easy explanation. There would be no need to mention the 
messenger in the case of the letter to Polycarp; for the same 
person would be in charge of it who was entrusted with the 
letter to the Smyrnwans. Avain, the distance from Smyrna to 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and ‘Tralles was small, and there must have 
been constant means of communication, of which Ignatius 
would naturally avail himself. In the case of all the letters 
which had to travel far, the name of the bearer (or bearers) ig 
consistently given. Further, the elahorate care bestowed by 
Ignatius (Smyr. xi., Polye. vit. f.) and by Polycarp (ad Phil. 
xlli.}on the appointment of delegates to the Church of Syria, 
and the conveyance of letters by their means, is important as 
confirming the interpretation of the Ignatian phrase γράφειν δια 
τινὸς given above, and also as illustrating the employment in 
apostolic and sub-apostolic times of men of recognized position 
in communications between Churches. 

VI. Tm CIRCUMSTANCES OF COMPOSITION.— 
The restoration of a history must be conjectural, 
The test of probability in such a case 15 the extent 
to which the scheme as a whole offers a natural 
explanation of the details which have a claim 
to be taken into account. In the preceding art. 
it was pointed out that a good deal of indirect 
evidence points to the supposition that St. Paul 
during his imprisonment himself summoned St. 
Peter to Rome, chiefly in order that the sight of 
the two apostles—the one commonly regarded as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, the other as the Apostle 
of the Cireumcision—planning and working to- 
gether might bring home to the Roman Christians 
the great lesson of unity. St. Peter, we may 
suppose, arrived in Rome shortly before St. Paul's 
release. St. Paul had not very long before written 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, setting forth in it his 
mature views on fundamental questions, many of 
which could not but engage St. Peter’s attention 
in Rome. It would therefore be almost inevitable 
that St. Peter should study, or, if he had read it 
before, should study afresh, that Epistle. More- 
over—what is of more importance—he would be 
brought into close and unrestrained intercourse 
with the mind of the writer. Such intercourse 
might well reeall to his memory the thoughts and 
words of the Epistle to the Romans, and perhaps 
suggest its re-perusal. It makes no great demand 
on the imagination to see how an Epistle written 
by St. Peter under such circumstances would be 
full of Pauline thought and Pauline language, and, 
in particular, would be likely not seldom to echo 
the words of the Epistles to the Romans and to 
the Ephesians. 

Ts it possible to arrive at any probable conclusion 
as to the point of time when the Epistle was 
written? (i.) The language of that important 
section of the Epistle which deals with obedience 
to the civil power (215-51), gains greatly in point and 
reality if it was used in view of St. Paul’s appeal 
to the emperor having recently issued in his ac- 
quittal. It would be natural for one writing at 
such a time to recall what St. Paul had himself 
said on this subject (Ro 13"), and, while using his 
expressions, to sharpen them and give them greater 
definiteness. Then it might well seem that ‘the 


| praise of them that do well’ was an end of the 


|magistrate’s functions. If the decision of the 
| Imperial Court had lately frustrated the endeavour 
of the Jews to secure the condemnation of the 
apostle of the true Messiah, the event would 


‘appear as a revelation of ‘the will of God’ in 


\ 
| 
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respect to His use of the power of the civil 
magistrate—dyaforaolvras φιμοῖν τὴν τῶν ἀφρόνων 
ἀνθρώπων ἀγνωσίαν. (11.) Critics from many points 
of view have laid stress on tle absence in the 
Epistle of any reference to St. Paul. : It is one of 
the problems of the Epistle. But does not the 
difficulty vanish at once if we suppose that St. Peter 
wrote while St. Paul was still in Rome, and that 
Silvanus was undertaking as δέ. Paul’s messenger 
a journey tothe Churches of Asia Minor? In that 
case it would have been unnatural for the Epistle to 
convey a message from St. Paul; while news about 
St. Paul would be needless, since Silvanus would 
himself explain the position of affairs at Rome. 


It is commonly taken for granted that the Silvanus of 1 P is 
the same person as the Silas of Acts and the Silvanus of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. Thisisan assumption, though a highly probable 
one. Four persons bearing the name in the shortened form 
(Silas) meet us in the pages of Josephus, The name Silvanus is 
found in the form SsASevds in CLG 1816, 7256, in the form 
Z:Aovaves in Ο7( 4039, 4071. The name, then, is not so common 
88 to make it very likely that more than one Silvanus wasclosely 
connected with the apostles. And, further, what we know of 
the Silvanus of the earlier apostolic history corresponds so 
strikingly with the facts and probabilities invelved in the 
mention of Silvanus in 1 P, that the identification is advanced 
many stages of probability. The points important for our 
present purpose are as follows. Silvanus appears suddenly 
at the time of the ‘Council’ at Jerusalem as an ἀνὴρ ἡγούμενος 
ἐν τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς (Ac 1522), He is chosen by the Church at 
Jerusalem to undertake a mission of extreme delicacy as 
delegate to the Church of Antioch. There his prophetic gifts 
made a deep impression. After a time he returned to Jeru- 
salem. That he had left Antioch before the painful controversy 
alluded to in Gal 2, and that he was not therefore one of σέ λοιτοὶ 
"Ιουδαῖοι Who proved faithless to St. Paul’s teaching, seems clear 
from the fact that St. Paul deliberately selected him as his 
companion after the rupture with Barnabas and Mark (see art. 
Mark). As St. Paul’s companion, he visited Derbe, Lystra, 
and Iconiuin. With him he traversed τὸν Φρυγίαν καὶ Γαλατικὸν 
χώραν, and, having shared his journey along the borders of 
Mysia, with him entered Europe. When St. Paul was con- 
strained by ‘the bretliren’ to hasten from Berma, he left behind 
him Silas and Timothy—Silas, doubtless, as his representative, 
and Timothy as Silas’ companion and assistant—to carry out 
the important work of building up the recently planted Church. 
When the apostle arrived at Athens, he seems to have felt 
keenly the need of the support of Silas’ and Tiniothy’s presence 
(Ac 1715), It seems probable that Timothy joined St. Paul at 
Athens, and wag sent back by hin thence to Thessalonica (1 Th 31), 
and that Silas remained in Macedonia and continued the work 
in other cities besides Berma, till he at length, with Timothy, 
left Macedonia, and met St. Paul at Corinth (Ac 185). It is 


important to notice that, whatever the exact details of the | 


history may have been, Silas was entrusted by St. Paul with 
the task of developing his own initial work in the Churches of 
Macedonia, to which the apostle himself, as time went on, 
became bound with unusually strong and tender ties of affec- 
tion. After his arrival at Corinth, Silvanus disappears from the 
narrative of the Acts (cf. 2 Co 119). Some ten years elapse, and 
we find a Silvanus at Rome, probably, as we have seen, while 
St. Paul was still in the city. (a) It would have been very 


natural for St. Paul’s old companion to join him at Rome, | 


where others among the apostle’s former fellow-workers had 


gathered round him (Col 47-14, Philem23f), St. Paul clearly | 


had special need of the sympathy and faithful co-operation of 
‘those who were of the circumcision’ (Col 411). (b)On the other 
hand, the fact that Silvanus is not mentioned in any of the 
Epistles of the Captivity, and that he appears in the city, 
apparently not long after the last of these was written, in 
connexion‘with St. Peter, suggests the probability that he came 
to Rome with St. Peter. Silvanus was in early days closely 
connected with the Churches of Jerusalem and Antioch (Ac 
1522. 32.33), and it may well be that after he ceased to travel 
with St. Paul he resuined work in Syria. St. Peter, as we saw, 
probably came to Rome from Syria, possibly from Antioch, 
The two men may thus have been much thrown together in 
later asin earlier years. If St. Peter was summoned to Rome 
by St. Paul himself with the express purpose of deepening the 
unity of the Church, he would naturally choose as the com- 
panion of his journey to the capital one of St. Paul’s old 
associates. For such a mission Silvanus was peculiarly fitted. 
{fe was a Jewish Christian who had long possessed the confi- 
dence of the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem (Ac 1522#-), 
Ifa had been closely associated with St. Paul. He was ἃ 
Koman citizen (Ac 16°7), St. Paul was in the habit of sending 
his most trusted friends as his delegates to distant places to 
consolidate or to extend his work. It would be very natural 
that he should send Silvanus on such a mission to districts jn 
some of which were Churches in planting which they had worked 
together, while in others were Christian commuuities which 
must have been to some extent the indirect outcome of their 
common work, On the assumption, then, that we have to deal 
with only one Silvanus in the apostolic history, we are able to 
weave the probabilities into a natural and consistent narrative : 
aud, 80 far ae is possible in such cases, the assumption is justified. 


But why does St. Peter seize the opportunity 
of Silvanus’ journey to write an Epistle to the 
Churches of Asia Minor? There is no indication 
that he had any personal knowledge of his readers 
in any of the districts to which he writes. It does 
not appear that he wished to bring before them 
and the Church generally any characteristic con- 
victions of his as to the interpretation of the 
Christian faith, as St. Paul desired to do in the 
Epistles to the Romans and to the ‘ Ephesians.’ 
No controversy is touched upon by him. ‘The 
Epistle bears no trace of having been ealled forth 
by the difficulties or needs of any particular 
Chureh, Is not the motive which led St. Peter 
to write a letter to the Christians scattered over 
the vast distriets of Asia Minor the same which 
we saw reason for thinking brought him to 
Rome? It is plain that if Silvanus, who long 
before had been known to some of these Churches 
as a companion of St. Paul, and who now was 
travelling as St. Paul’s delegate, brought with him 
a letter from St. Peter, the effect on the minds of 
the Asiatic Christians would be only less powerful 
than that produced on the Roman Christians 
by the sight of the two apostles working and 
planning together in the Capital. The fact that 
the letter was written and received under such 
circumstances, would be the strongest enforcement 
of the lesson of the Church’s unity. The Epistle 
may even have been written at St. Paul’s request. 
But however that may be, the motive suggested 
seems adequate and simple. It harmonizes with 
the phenomena of the Epistle, and indeed throws 
fresh light on some of them. Thus it is no longer 
surprising that there is no great thought or purpose, 
doctrinal or personal, which dominates the whole 
Epistle. Its scope is truly summed up in the very 
general words — ἔγραψα παρακαλῶν καὶ ἐπιμαρτυρῶν 
ταύτην εἶναι ἀληθῆ χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ (513. Again, the 
Pauline tone of the Epistle is seen to correspond 
with all the circumstances of its composition. If 
these were what we have found reason to think 
them to have been, the letter could not but be 
Pauline. ποθ more, have we not here a final 
explanation of the fact that, though the mind of 
St. Peter constantly recurs to the words of Christ, 
he makes only indirect allusions to the privilege 
which he once had of watching the life of the 
Incarnate Lord? To have dwelt on this would 
have been to appear to disparage the apostolate 
of St. Paul. 

To sum up: all the conditions of the problem 
seem to be satisfied if we assign the Epistle to a 
time shortly after St. Paul’s trial had ended in his 
acquittal. The power of the Roman State seemed 
to be on the side of the Church. But the hatred 
of the Jews was an enemy ‘scotched, not killed,’ 
nay, perhaps it was intensified because deprived of 
its expected prey. Nor would the social trials of 
the Christians among their heathen neighbours be 
lessened by the Imperial decision. The daily ex- 
perience of a Christian at Rome might well suggest 
serious warnings as to the proving of faith through 
suffering. The situation was as follows. St. Paul 
had himself summoned St. Peter to Rome, with 
the supreme object of showing to the Cliristians at 
Rome and to ‘the brotherhood in the world’ the 
unity of the Body and of the Spirit. St. Peter had 
arrived in Rome, and with him St. Paul’s old com- 
panion Silvanus. After St. Paul’s release Silvanus 
consents to become his delecate, as he had been 
years before, and on his belialf to undertake a long 
journey in Asia Minor. Silvanus would explain 
to these Churches the situation at Rome. He 


would enforce the spiritual and doctrinal lessons 


which were uppermost in St. Paul’s mind. But the 


| work of consolidating the Churches, and in them 


the Church, would be greatly advanced if Silvanus, 
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the messenger of St. Paul, brought with him a 
letter from St. Peter. The letter itself might deal 
with general topics, as indeed was inevitable when 
it was addressed to readers spread over so vast an 
area. but the fact that it was written by St. Peter, 
now a fellow-worker with St. Paul at Rome, and 
transmitted by the common friend of both apostles, 
now executing St. Paul’s commission, was itself 
the revelation of the mind of the apostles, and a 
call to deepen the common life of ‘the brother- 
hood,’ the significance of which cannot be exagger- 
ated. 


It is right to notice two other recent reconstructions of the 
apostolic history in connexion with the composition of 1". 
The points in which they are open to criticism have been 
sufficiently indicated in the preceding sections and in art. 
PeTer. (1) Zahn’s theory (#inl, ii. p. 18f.) is as follows :— 
Itis almost impossible to explain the silence of the Epistle as 
to St. Paul if St. Peter wrote either at a time when the two 
apostles were together in Rome or after St. Paul’s death. It 
is probable that Mark went from Rome to Asia Minor (Col 410) 
in the autumn of 62, or early in 63, and afterwards visited 
Jerusalem. From him St. Peter learned the difficulties whivli 
the Jewish Christian teachers had created for St. Paul, and also 
the intention of the latter after his expected release to under- 
take a journey to the far West. St. Peter felt these tidings to 
be a call to himself to visit Rome. Such a visit was no violation 
of the compact recorded in Gal 29, since the Roman Church had 
not been founded by St. Paul, and was composed of Jewish 
Christians, many of whom were Palestinian Jews. St. Peter 
arrived in Rome in the autumn of 63 or early in 64. St. Paul 
had already left the city. Since the duration of St. Paul's 
missionary journey to Spain could not be foreseen, it was 
natural that St. Peter should tread in St, Paul’s footsteps in 
other ways, and in particular in caring for the Churches of 
Asia. The fact that Silvanus assisted him in writing the Epistle, 
enabled him to strike a note in the letter which would find an 
echo in the hearts of men who directly or indirectly owed their 
Christianity to St. Paul. As nothing in the Epistle implies that 
he had recently arrived in Rome, and as his correspondents 
appear to be already aware of the fact that he was in the city, 
St. Peter probably wrote the Epistle in the course of the year 
64, a few months before his martyrdom. (2) Swete (St. J/ark 
p. xviif.) follows Lightfoot in dissociating the martyrdom of St. 
Peter from that of St. Paul, but argues that ‘it is open to con- 
sideration whether St. Paul’s was not the earlier.’ He thinks 
that ‘an examination of 1 Peter supplies more than one reason 
for believing the Epistle to have been written subsequently to 
St. Paul’s death.’ Over and above the references to persecution 
which, he thinks, point to 70-75 as the limit of date, he notices 
that the letter is addressed to Christian communities some of 
which were Pauline Churches; thatits bearer is ‘a well-known 
colleague of St. Paul’; that it contains reminiscences of two of 
St. Paul’s writings (Eph, Ro). ‘The conclusion can scarcely be 
avoided that at the time when it was written St. Paul had 
finished his course. The care of the Churches had devolyed on 
St. Peter; the two oldest associates of St. Paul had transferred 
their services to the surviving Apostle ; both had originally been 
members of the Church at Jerusalem, and, when the attraction 
of the stronger personality had been withdrawn, both had 
returned to their earlier leader, St. Peter on his part is careful 
to show by the character of his letter and by his selection of 
colleagues that he has no other end than to take up and carry 
on the work of St. Paul.’ 


It remains to notice the evidence supplied by the 
Epistle as to the intended journcy of Silvanus. On 
the questions suggested by 1P 11 see especially 
Hort’s dissertation, ‘The Provinees of Asia Minor 
included in St. Peter’s address’ (Z Peter pp. 157- 
184; ef. p. 17). Hort shows that (1) the position 
of Asia neither first nor last in the list, (2) the fact 
‘that Pontus and Bithynia stand at opposite ends 
of the list, though they together formed but a 
single province, the title of which combined both 
names,’ indicate that in that list we have presented 
the projected course of the journey. Silvanus ‘was 
to enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and 
thence to make a circuit till [he] reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euxine onee more.” Why he 
purposed to land in Pontus it is vain to conjec- 
ture. The condition of the Christian communities, 
or some special call to evangelistic work in that 
district or in the districts to which he would thus 
best gain access, may have been the determining 
motive. Itis probable that Silvanus was to land 
at Sinope, the most important of the towns on the 
seaboard of Pontus. ‘Thence he would visit the 
northern portion of the vast province of Galatia, 


probably making its capital Ancyra his head- ! 


quarters. At Ancyra he would find more than 
one road by which he could reach Cresarea, the one 
town of considerable importance in Cappadocia. 
Taking at this point the great road running west- 
ward to Ephesus, he would be able to visit the 
Churehes in South Galatia, and so to enter the 
province of Asia. Northwards there lay Christian 
communities through which he would pass on his 
way to Bitlhynia, where it seems to have been the 
intention that he should again take ship. ‘In thus 
following by natural and simple routes the order 
of provinces which stands in the first sentence of 
the Epistle, Silvanus would be brought into con- 
tact with every considerable district north of the 
Taurus in which there is reason to suppose that 
Christian communities would be found’ (Hort p. 
184). 

VII. SUMMARY OF THE EPISTLE.—The opening 
of a new section in the Epistle is marked in 2" 4” 
by the appeal conveyed by the word ἀγαπητοί. Thus 
the letter has three main divisions of which the 
several topics may be thus approximately repre- 
sented—(1.) 11-2) the poviests belonging to the 
redcemed family of God; (11.) 2-4" the duties of 
‘the brethren’; (III.) 415. 5613 the trials of ‘the 
brethren.’ The different sections, however, over- 
lap in regard to their subjects, and the thought 
of the Epistle is too spontaneous and (in a literary 
sense) too unpremeditated to admit of any formal 
analysis. The following paraphrase is an attempt 
to bring out the sequeuce and general treatment of 
ideas :— 

I. 11-210, The privileges belonging to the redeemed family 
of God.—(1) τῷ, Salutation. (2)1%-12. The joy of σωτηρία. (a) 
Vv.%5, Benediction of the Father for the new birth and the 
heavenly inheritance. (6) Vv.6-9. This joy in Christ is main- 
tained by you in the midst of present sorrows, the issue of 
which will be seen at ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ.’ Faith in 
an unseen Lord is the spring whence comes this joy of σωτηρία. 
(6) Vv.10-12, This σωτηρία was the subject of the prophets’ 
search, as they foretold the facts which evangelists proclaimed 
to you, and which angels desire to discern. (3) 143-210. The 
fruits of this σωτηρία wn life. (a) Vv. 13-21, Seriousness. Such 
being your position, do you, with minds alert and passions in 
control, set your hope on the Divine grace ever supplied to 
you, a8 Jesus Christ is gradually revealed to you. Not your 
sinful past, but the holiness of God must be the standard of 
your life. You must be solemnized by («) the remembrance 
that your ‘Father in heaven’ is a strict Judge; (¢) the thought 
of the greatness of the price paid for your redemption from an 
inheritance of vanity. (b) Vv.22-25, Love towards the members 
of the spirttual family. The self-purification involved in re- 
demption leads on to the cultivation of love towards the members 
of the spiritual family—genuine, deep, active. This isa duty 
which flows from the fact of ἀνωγέννησις. (6) 21. Growth. Τί 
(on the negative side) you have stripped off from yourselves 
malice and guch unchildlike vices, you must (on the positive 
side) surrender yourselves to your true spiritual instincts and 
live by the spiritual milk, the spiritual sustenance which is the 
direct gift of God. So you will grow up unto cwruypia, (ad) 24-10, 
Privilege. Christ is the living stone, rejected by the act of men 
but in God’s sight érseos. He is the foundation on which you 
are being built up asa spiritual house for spiritual acts of wor- 
ship. This view of Christ (2.6. as the foundation stone) finds 
expression in the very letter of Scripture (Is 2816). It has a 
double aspect. On the one hand, itis for you who believe that 
He is évziuos. On the other hand, for those who disbelieve, the 
Psalmist’s words about the stone of stumbling are true, their 
very stumbling being within the limits of the Divine purpose. 
But you are the true Israel, with all the privileges of the λαὸς 
θεοῦ. 

Il. 211-411, The brotherhood which is in the world, and its 
duties.—{1) 211f., General introductory counsels. Be like mere 
sojourners in the world. Let the moral beauty of your con- 
duct make your very detractors watch you, so that in the day 
of decision they may glorify God. (2) 218-312, Duty of sub- 
mission to every Divine institution among men. (a) 214-17, 
Subjects and civil magistrates. For Christian freedom must 
not be a cloak for (social or political) disaffection, ‘Honour 
the king’ is one practical application of the universal rule 
‘Honour all men.’ (ὦ) 218-25, Slaves and masters. Obey even 
unreasonable masters. He who does right and patiently suffers 
wrong, pleases God. To nothing less than this were you called. 
For Christ suffered for us; and in all His sufferings left us the 
pattern-sketch of a life of sinless endurance and constant trust. 
(c) 31-6, Wives and husbands. To watch the wife’s serious and 
pure life may win the husband who has been deaf to the spoken 
message. Her adornment must be within—a spirit placid in 
itself, gentle towards others. Such is the example of the wives 
of ancient story. (6) 37. Husbands. Husbands have a corre- 
sponding duty—to pay their wives the reverence due to theiy 
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weakness. Those who share an earthly home (συνοικοῦντες) 
must behave to each other as those who share (συνπκληρὸν οἰκοι) 
the heavenly inheritance. (6) 3512. A summary of mutual 
duties (cf. δῦ). In a word, let kindness rule. Do not return 
evil for evil, hut hless your revilers; for the inheritance 
of hlessing is the end of the Christian calling (ΡΒ 341216), 
(5) 313-22, Suffering and its reward. I spoke of evi. Who 
shall do you evil, if you he champions of good? But even 
should you suffer for righteousness’ sake, you are happy. Do 
not fear, hut make your hearts a sanctuary for the Ohrist. 
Towards others, he always ready to explain and defend your 
faith to any questioner. In yourselves, maintain a good con- 
science, that your conduct may shame your detractors. For, 
should this be God’s will, it is hetter that you, like Ohrist, 
should suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. For Christ once 
for all, i.e. dealing decisively with sins, died, the just on hehalt 
of the unjust, that He might hring you (then afar off) to 
God. But these sufferings had (as yours will have) their 
issue in hlessing. (i.) On the one hand, His heing put to 
death in regard to His flesh was His quickening: in regard 
to His (human) spirit. Clothed in that human spirit He 
extended (x«/) His sphere of ministry. He journeyed and made 
proclamation to the spirits in prison, spirits who slighted God's 
long-sutfering in the days when the ark was being huilt. In the 
ark only eight souls were saved, the water (which to others was 
the instrument of judgment) hearing up the ark and so hecom- 
ing an instrument of σωτηρία. The reality, of which the water 
of the Flood was a type, even haptism, saves (σώζει) you ; not the 
external cleansing of the flesh, but the inquiry of a good con- 
science after God,* the final source of its efficacy being the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. (ii.) The patient suffering of 
Christ had a second issue—His triumph. He journeyed (as 
hefore into Hades 319, so now) into heaven and is at God’s 
right hand, the victorious sovereign over all spiritual powers. 

) 416, The ideal of Christian life. Christ then suffered in 
relation to the flesh. Hence the true conception of life. Let 
it he your armour. To have suffered in regard to the flesh 
means to have ceased to exist in regard tosins. Realize your 
spiritual position hy living no longer hy the rule of the manifold 
lusts of men, but by the one will of God. It is enough to have 
given the past to the heathen vices of dehauchery, drunken- 
ness, idolatry. The heathen wonder that you hold aloof from 
their vile riot, and traduce your motives. But the injustice is 
not for ever. They will have to give an account to Him with 
whom the judgment of living and dead is ‘as a very little 
thing’ (éveizws). Such judgment of the dead is just. For the 
proclamation of the gospel to the dead had this for its ohject, 
that, while the dead must he judged after the pattern of men in 
reference to the flesh (the earthly life), they may nevertheless 
he enabled to live after the pattern of God (cf. 115) in reference 
to the spirit. (2) 47-1. Christian life in view of the approaching 
eng. The end of all things is near. Therefore be serious and 
devout. Most!of all, cultivate mutual love. Let each man 
use his peculiar endowment for the good of the whole body 
—~his gift of utterance, relying on Divine inspiration; his 
gift of ministry, resting on Divine strength. So God will he 
glorified. 

III. 412-514, The trials of the brethren.—(1) 41719, Trust in 
the midst of suffering. Let not God’s process of testing and 
refining you seem to you strange, as if some strange chance 
were hefalling you. Rather rejoice at your participation in 
the sufferings of the Christ, that when His glory is revealed 
your joy may be intensified. To hear Christ’s reproach is an 
outward sign of a spiritual grace resting on you. I say Christ’s 
veproach, tor I would not have any of you suffer for any 
criminal act or for any social indiscretion. But to suffer as a 
Christian is a reason not for shame hut for thanksgiving. You 
must expect suffering. For the set time has come for the 
judgment to hegin with God’s household. What, then, shall he 
the end of those who wilfully reject, the gospel? Hence let 
those who have even to suffer in fulfilment of the Divine pur- 
pose do right and commend themselves to a Creator who will 
not ‘forsake the work of his own hands.’ (2) 61:5, Pastors and 
people. YF who share their office (and so can sympathize with 
them), and am a witness to the sufferings of the Christ (and so 
speak with authority), charge your elders to shepherd God’s 

ock, not in the spirit of slaves or hirelings or tyrants. Then 
when the Chief Shepherd is manifested they will have their 
reward. You younger men have a corresponding duty, to he 
suhject to elders. All of you—your duty is humility and 
mutual service. (3) 56-11. Final counsels. Humble yourselves 
under God’s dealings that He may exalt you. Oast your 
anxiety on Him, knowing His providential care for you. 
Watch ; for the devil ravinsfor you asa prey. Firm through 
your faith resist him, conscious that for your brethren through- 
out the world the same sufferings are heing fulfilled. God who 
called you, He, after your brief space of suffering, will strengthen 
you. (4) 61214, Commendation of the bearer of the letter. 
Salutations. 


VIII. Doctrine OF THE EPISTLE.—In this sec- 
tion an attempt will be made to indicate in outline 
the doctrinal teaching contained in the Epistle. 
The letter is a λόγος παρακλήσεως, and contains no 
systematic exposition of any part of the Christian 
faith. But in the mind of the writer there is a 


*The history of Cornelius (Ac 1022.31.47) ig the best com- 
mentary on the phrase ἐσερώτημω εἰς θεόν in this connexion. 


consistent and comprehensive theology which finds 
incidental and instinctive expression. 

The Petrine specches in the Acts were called forth hy special 
circumstances, and (except the speeches recorded in Ac 1030-48 
157-11) were all addressed to non-Christian Jews at Jerusalem. 
We have no rivht, therefore, to look to them for the full cycle of 
Christian doctrino which even ‘in the heginning of the Gospel’ 
St. Peter had apprehended. The following coincidences, how- 
ever, hetween 1 P and the Petrine speeches recorded in the 
Acts are noteworthy :—1 P 110 (zpeayjres) || Ac 318-21. 24 1043, ef. 
Q1GM. 201. 322. 25 + 111.21 || 924. 32% 915. 410 580. 1010 - 121 |] 316+ 97 
| 411 (Ps): 224 (ξύλον) {|{ 580 1089; 45 |] 1042 (see also 2 Ti 41); 61 || 
122 282 315 1089. 41, Of these coincidences, the parallel hetween 
1 P 12] (τοὺς δι᾿ αὐτοῦ «ιστούς) and Ac 316 (ἡ wieris ἡ δι’ αὐτοῦ) is 
very remarkable. Itis the kind of coincidence which suggests 
direct connexion of somo kind. Mere literary dependence on 
the one side or the other is not supported hy coincidences 
hetween 1 P and portions of the Acts other than the Petrine 
speeches. The suggestion made on other grounds (see above, 
p. 762n.), that St. Peter and St. Luke niay well have met in 
Rome, should in this connexion he kept in mind. 


(1) The doctrine of God.—(a) The Holy Trinity. 
—As elsewhere in the NT (2 Th 2%, 1 Co 12%, 
2 Co 134, Eph 8141, 45%, Jude , cf. Rev 14), the 
Three Persons are revealed in their several rcla- 
tions to the complete redemption of man (19. The 
fact that the Three Names are not given in the order 
of historical manifestation is an indication that the 
Persons are regarded as ‘ coequal’ (cf. 2 Co 1314), 
The mystery of the essential relation of the Three 
Persons is not otherwise touched upon. In regard 
to their relation κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν, the Father is spoken 
of as ‘the God and Father’ of the incarnate Lord 
(‘Jesus Christ,’ 1°), and as the object of His un- 
failing trust in the extremity of humiliation (2%), 
while the éemporal mission of the Spirit is referred 
to (112. (ὁ) The Father. 'The unique phrase πιστὸς 
κτίστης (4) implies that the relation of God to man 
as Creator is the final basis of trust (cf. Mt 6%, 
He 12%). The spiritual Fatherhood of God, we. 
the regeneration of men through the revelation in 
Christ and the Divine act of the resurrection, is a 
root-thought in the Epistle (15: *), and from it 
springs the social teaching as to φιλαδελῴφία, (c) 
The Son. Is the pre-existence of Christ asserted 
or postulated in the Epistle? In the phrase τὸ ἐν 
αὐτοῖς [sc. τοῖς προφήταις] πνεῦμα Χριστοῦ (111), the 
reference in Χριστοῦ is not primarily personal; the 
word rather alludes to the conception of the 
Messiah progressively revealed and apprehended 
(see Hort’s note), Again, in 1° φανερωθέντος is 
placed in antithesis to προεγνωσμένου, and therefore 
does not necessarily imply personal pre-existence. 
The words, however, in δ δέν appear to be decisive. 
The personality of Him whose actions are de- 
scribed resided neither in the σάρξ (cf. 41) nor in 
the πνεῦμα. Clothed in that human spirit (ἐν 9), 
when the flesh had been laid aside in death, He 
carried out His ministry among the dead. Thus 
the passage distinctly implies that He who worked 
on earth and in Hades was a superhuman Person, 
assuming all the elements of hwman nature, and 
therefore existing before the beginning of the 
human life. (d@) The Spirié. The Spirit is men- 
tioned in 17: 414, [n 4! the words, an echo of 
Ts 112, are a Christian adaptation of the thought 
and language of the OT. ‘The Spirit of God which 
rested on Messiah is the portion of those also who 
suffer for Messiah’s sake. The earlier passage 
(14) is, as was seen above, closely connected with 
the ancient Messianic hope. ‘ ‘The Spirit of Mes- 
siah’ was ‘in the Prophets.’ But the mention of 
the Spirit in v." cannot be disconnected from the 
mention of the Spirit inv.” The Spirit was the 
power through which the witness of the ancient 
prophets and the witness of Christian evangelists 
were rendered. Thus the two verses together 
emphasize the continuity of revelation (cf. the 
‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed). For in v.™ (διὰ τῶν 


εὐαγγ. ὑμᾶς πνεύματι ἀγίῳ ἁποσταλέντι ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ) the 
‘reference is definite, not to ὦ but to the Holy 
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Spirit. The absence of the article simply brings 
out the eheracter of the power—‘ through no less a 
power than the Holy Spirit’; compare, ¢.g., Ro 
8-16 and the anarthrous but definite use of @eds, 
Χριστός, κύριος, vids (He 17), The addition of doer. 
ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ can hardly be taken otherwise than as 
an allusion to the historical gift of the Spirit at 
Pentecost. 

(2) Redemption.—Everything in regard both to 
the Redeemer (1%, ef. Ac 238) and the redeemed 
(14+) is conditioned by the πρόγνωσις of the Father. 
Kven disobedience to the gospel does not lie out- 
side the sphere of [lis purpose (2°). The prepara- 
tion is dwelt on in 1", The prophetic witness 
was twofold—(a) to the sufferings destined for 
Messiah (εἰς Xp.) and the different elements in Ilis 
subsequent glory ; (0) to the Divine grace destined 
for the Gentiles (εἰς ὑμᾶς, cf. Ac 10°). It should 
be noted that in this Epistle there is no allusion to 
the Law either in its ceremonial or in its moral 
aspect, nor again (except the passing reference to 
the ‘holy women,’ 3°*) to the ancient story of 
Israel; contrast St. Paul’s Epistles. The Divine 
Person took human nature in its completeness— 
σάρξ and πνεῦμα (818); in 2329 the Lord’s σῶμα is 
spoken of, but St. Peter has no occasion to refer 
to the Lord’s ψυχή, in St. Paul’s psychology the 
σῶμα and the ψυχή together making up the σάρξ. 
Christ was sinless (27°, the language being derived 
from Is 53°; ef. 19). He endured thie last issue of 
the life of sinful man in the separation of ‘flesh’ and 
‘spirit,’ and ‘in His spirit’ passed into the unseen 
world of waiting human spirits (3%, ef. Ac 277 31), 
His death is presented in a twofold aspect. On 
the one hand, it consummated the example of the 
typical human life (27), On the other hand, in 
His death He met the needs of sinful men. Le 
‘died’ to help them—dlxacos ὑπὲρ ἀδίκων (318). And 
His help to them consisted in this, that He finally 
and effectually dealt with sins (ἅπαξ περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν, 
38), The mode in which He dealt with sins is 
developed in 2%. Adopting the language of Is 
5312, the apostle says that the Sinless One ‘took 
our sins’ (not sin as a principle, but the concrete 
sins of men) to Himself, 7.c. by virtue of His 
representative humanity. His human ‘ body’ was, 
as it were, the vessel in which the sins of men 
were gathered (ἐν τῴ σώματι αὐτοῦ) and borne to the 
last extreme of humiliation—the ξύλον involving to 
the mind of Jews the Divine curse (Dt 9153, By 
His death (so the context implies) His relation to 
the flesh and to sins finally ended (259 4!, cf. Ro 
610), so that the true life of humanity is henceforth 
ideally set free from the dominion of sin. This 
freedom the redeemed have to work out in their 
several lives. In 18 a different line of thought is 
followed. Gentiles (for it is to Gentile Christians 
that the Epistle is addressed, see above) were 
ransomed (éAvrp#éyre—the word is taken from Is 
593. ef. especially Mt 20%, 1 Ti 2%) from bondage 
to an inheritance of vanity, and the ransom was 
no less a price than the ‘precious blood’ (cf. Ps 
7914 Heb., 115 (116) δ δ) LXX) of Christ. Christ 
Himself is likened to a lamb free from intrinsic 
blemish and from accidental stain (ἀμώμου καὶ 
dorthov). The whole cycle of ideas is probably 
derived from the history of the first Passover and 
of Israel’s redemption from Egypt. The reserve 
of the passage is remarkable. Nothing is said in 
regard to the question to whom the λύτρον was 
paid, The sacrificial language is metaphorical (ὡς 
duvod); it is simple and is not developed. The avm 
of the Lord’s sufferings is twofold. It has a 
heavenly and an earthly side. On the one hand, 
ἀπέθανεν. . . ἵνα ὑμᾶς προσαγάγῃ τῷ θεῴ (93:8), 
There is ἃ slight emphasis on vués—‘ you Gentiles 
who were afar off’? (Eph 2%). Christ dealt with 
the sins of men, and remained Himself δίκαιος, His 
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work and His abiding character fitted Him to 
bring those whom He had freed from sin into the 
presence of God. The ideas of mediatorslup and 
reconciliation lie in the background. On the other 
hand, Christ bore our sins ἵνα ταῖς ἁμαρτίαις ἀπογενό- 
μενοι τῇ δικαιοσύνῃ ζήσωμεν (274), Here and in 41% 
Christ’s death is described as involying the Chris- 
tian’s death to sin (ef, St. Paul, ¢.g., Ro 674), 
The correlative idca of ‘the life to righteous. 
ness’ leads naturally to the teaching of the 
Epistle in regard to the resurrection. The resur- 
rection in regard to Christ Himself is described 
as the reversal (111 335 ef. 42°5!) through the aet of 
the Father (121) of the humiliation involved in 
suffering and death—a conception which is promi- 
nent in the Petrine speeches in the Acts (see 
above, p. 766), but which in the Epistle falls into 
the background. In regard to men, it is dV 
ἀναστάσεως ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ (a) that the Father ‘ begat 
anew ’ (ἀναγεννήσας) all Christian men (ἡμᾶς, 1%, ef. 
1) ; (ὁ) that Baptism becomes in the gospel dis- 
pensation (νῦν) the erisis of salvation to each (ὑμᾶς 
.. . σώζει, 371: cf, Tit 35 ἔσωσεν) Further, the 
effect of redemption is not limited to the initiation 
of the Christian life. If ‘sanctification by the 
Spirit’ is represented (1?) as the influence which 
surrounds (ἐν) the working ont of the Divine pur- 
pose in the ease of the ἐκλεκτοί, that ἐκλογή has for 
its immediate end (els) the twofold issue ὑπακοὴ καὶ 
ῥαντισμὸς αἵματος ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ ---ἃ life lived in 
accordance with the Divine will and pattern (115. 22, 
cf. e.g. 116 2"), and continually cleansed from the 
defilement of sin by the application of the quicken- 
ing blood of Christ. The thought and the language 
are derived from the OT. ‘The phrase ῥαντισμὸς 
αἵματος recalls at once the ὕδωρ ῥαντισμοῦ of Nu 
199: 18-20% (ef, He 12%, Barn. v. 1 ἐν τῷ αἵματι τοῦ 
ῥαντίσματος αὐτοῦ). In ancient Israel provision was 
made whereby the faithful Israelite, defiled by 
contact with the dead, should be sprinkled with 
“the water of separation.’ In the true Israel not 
water poured on the ashes of the victim, but the 
blood of Jesus Christ (cf. Ile 9!**), is ever ready for 
the cleansing of those who are obedient, but who 
from time to time are defiled through contact with 
evil, Thus the sequence of thought is precisely 
thatin 1 Jn 17 (ἐὰν ἐν rw φωτὶ repirarouev . . . τὸ 
αἷμα ᾿Ιησοῦ «.7.d.).* The end of the divinely 
sustained growth (2?) and of the discipline of the 
Christian man (1°) is ‘salvation’ (els σωτηρία»)--- 
that ‘perfect soundness’ which answers to God’s 
purpose in creation. 

(3) The Chureh.—The two aspects in which the 
Christian Church is prominently presented in this 
Epistle are closely related to OT language and 
Jewish thought. (a) The Church is regarded ‘as 
first and foremost the true Israel of God, the one 
legitimate heir of the promises made to Israel’ 
(Hort p. 7). Hence in 2° the remarkable trans- 
ference to Christians in their corporate aspect of 
the prerogatives which belonged to Israel. The 
Christian Society is represented as a priestly body 
(2°) chosen to do priestly service (2°), but the 
spiritual character of this worship (as opposed to the 
inaterial and merely ceremonial worship of ancient 
Israel) is insisted on (πνευματικὰς θυσίας, 2°; cf. 
Ro 191, Jn 4%). The idea of the new Israel is not 
foreign to St. Paul (e.g. Gal 616) or other writers 
of the NT, but nowhere is it insisted on with such 
emphasis as here. (Ὁ) The Church is a universal 
brotherhood (917 5°). In the OT Israelites are con- 
stantly described as ‘brethren’ (2g. Ex 4%, Dt 

* Fort, basing tbe interpretation of the phrase on Ex 2484, 
concludes that the reference is to an initial pledge of obedience 
and an initial ‘sprinkling with blood’—tbe admission to the 
Christian covenant. The preposition εἰς (emphasized by juxta- 
position with ἐν), pointing to a goal, and the position of the clause 
seeim to the present writer strong arguments against this 
interpretation. 
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418, Neh 5°); for the usage of latcr times comp. 
e.g. 2 Mae l?, Ae 22528"!, Tn the true Israel the 
tie is not natural, but spiritual. 2 grows out of 
the fundamental fact of the Divine ἀναγέννησις (1°). 


Γ The duties involved in this brotherhood are dis- 


tinctly described as flowing from the spiritual 
relation of Christians to God as their Father— 
ἀλλήλους ἀγαπήσατε... ἀναγεγεννημένοι (174), Tlence 
the repeated insistence on ἀγάπη and φιλαδελφία 
(122 917 48), If the very term ἀδελφότης (217 5%) 
emphasizes the notion of unity, the qualifying 
words ἡ ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ (5°93 cf. διασπορᾶς, 11) suggest 
the idea of universality: the ‘brotherhood’ is 
eatholie, Little is said of the organization of 
the Chureh. The spirit in which elders are to 
work is enforced in 6)*%, In 4% there is an allu- 
sion to the due exereise of χαρίσματα in the Chris- 
tian Soeiety, and particular reference is made to 
those who teach and those who minister. The 
term ἐκκλησία, however, does not oceur in the 
Epistle. The allusions to the Chureh suggest 
that, while the writer had a deep realization of the 
broad facts, he had not been led specially to ponder 
on their inner significance and promise, as the 
* Ephesians’ shows that St. Paul had done. 

(4) Hsehatology.—The Epistle holds an import- 
ant position in the NT in respect to eschatological 
teaching. St. Peter (47) regards the ‘end of all 
things,’ 1.6. the great eonsummation, when the 
present order will pass away, as near at hand. In 
this point there is an important contrast between 
the teaehing of this Epistle and that of the later 
Epistles of St. Paul (Hort, Romans and Ephesians 
Ὁ. 14] f.). The time of the end is regarded under 
two ehief aspects. (1) It will be a time of ἀποκά- 
Avyts. Then the progressive ‘revelation of Jesus 
Christ’ (113) will culminate in a final ‘revelation 
of Jesus Christ’ (11 54; ef. Lk 17%), a ‘revelation 
of his glory’ (4%; ef. 2421), Then will be the 
καιρὸς ἔσχατος when the ‘inheritance’ of Christians 
will be ‘revealed,’* their participation in the 
glory ‘whieh shall be revealed’ (51), God’s αἰώνιος 
δόξα which was the goal of their ‘calling’ (51), 
(2) It will be a time of judgment. God, indeed, is 
essentially ὁ κρίνων---ἀπροσωπολήμπτως (negatively, 
without partiality; 117), δικαίως (positively, with 
absolute justice ; 255), ἑτοίμως (with the unerring 
precision of perfect knowledge; 45). Ilis judg- 
ment is individual, and is determined by each 
man’s action (117, It will then comprehend ‘ quick 
and dead’ (4°; ef. Ac 10%, 2 ΤΊ 4, It will be ob- 
served that, throughout, the judgment is aseribed 
to the final authority of the Father (ef. eg. Ro 
1410) and that nothing is said in the Epistle of 
the mediatorship of the Son in the judgment (Ro 
“15. 2 Co 5's ef, Jn 5% 2). 

But the question inevitably arises, How will 
perfect justice in judging the dead deal with 
those who died before the proelamation of the 
gospel? To this question St. Peter gives an 
answer in 4°, in close connexion with which we 
must take 3, The difficulty of the two passages 
[165 not so mucli in any obscurity of language as 
in the mysterious nature both of the subject with 
which they deal and of the problems which they 
suggest. The earlier of the two passages (3!) 15 
limited in scope, dealing only with the case of 
those who, being disobedient, perished in the 
great typical judgment of the ancient world. 
The interpretations which explain the words as 


* Hort takes the words ireiuny ὦ τοχαλυφθῆναι (15) to refer to 
the immediately preceding εἰς σωτηρίαν, and interprets ἐν καιρῷ 
ἐσχάτω ag meaning ‘in a season of extremity.’ But (1) it is 
ditlicult to disconnect ἐσχάτῳ here from ia’ ἐσχάτου τῶν χρόνων 
in 1295 and καιρός is common in eschatological phrases in 
Daniel and NT, 4.0. 417, Rev 13; (2) the ‘inheritance’ is the 
main subject of the passage, and for εἰς σωτηρίαν (standing 
alone) comp. the same phrase in 22; (3) ἑτοίμωην ἀποκαλυφθῆναι 
(ct. ΕἸ) is correlative to σετηρημένην ἦν οὐρανοῖς. 
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referring either (1) to an antediluvian mission οἱ 
Christ, or (2) to an evangelization of the angels 
who fell (Jude®, 2P 2%), appear (in view of the 
context, the grammatical construction, and the 
parallel in 4°) to be quite untenable. What 
appears to be the simple and natural view of the 
passages is given in the paraphrase above. It 
may further be observed (a) that the apostle 
necessarily uses the language of human experience 
(πορευθείς ; cf. v.**), though narrating events tran- 
seending luman experienee; (ὁ) that the phrase τοῖς 
ἐν φυλακῇ πνεύμασιν in reference to Hades is quite 
natural language for a Jew; comp. Apoc. Bar 
xxlil. 4 ‘a place was prepared where the living 
might dwell and the dead might be guarded,’ 
2 Ks 7%; (6) that it is not impossible that the 
apostle’s language (ἐκήρυξε, . . φυλακῃ) was sug- 
gested by Is 611}: 427 49°, The emphasis of the 
passage rests on the Person of the κῆρυξ. The 
later passage (4°) differs froin the earlier in three 
important respects: (a) the referenee is not 
limited to the dead belonging to one generation. 
The anarthrous καὶ νεκροῖς is not in itself neeessarily 
universal in seope, but here it must be interpreted 
in the light of the preeeding words (τῷ... κρίνοντι 
ζῶντας καὶ νεκρούς) : (8) the main pomt here (aecord- 
ing to the requirements of the context) is the 
emus fact that the gospel was preached to the 
dead, not (as in 3!) the agent in its proelamation ; 
hence the dilferenee of wording (ἐκήρυξεν, εὐηγγε- 
λίσθη) is no argument that the two passages have 
not a common reference to a single oecasion ; (+) 
while in 815 nothing is said as to the aim or effect 
of the proclamation, here its object is distinctly 
stated. Itis important to notiee that this sentence, 
in whieh the purpose is deseribed, is one in which 
“μέν and δέ oppose two clauses, whercof one is 
really subordinate to the other’ (Liddell and Scott 
sub voce μέν ii. 5). The purpose of the preaching 
was not that the dead should be judged, but that 
though judged . .. they yetmightlive. . The 
aorist (κριθῶσι) points to the one season of the 
judgment; the contrasted present (ζῶσι), to the 
continuous life κατὰ θεόν (cf. 11. The two pas- 
sages taken together appear unquestionably to 
assert that at the supreme crisis of redemption 
the Itedeemer [limself proclaimed the gospel to 
the dead, those who perished in the Flood being 
particularly specified, and that therefore such 
blessings of the gospel as are not confined to this 
earthly order were offered to them. 

Apart from possible allusions to the subject in 
three passages of St. Paul (Ro 107 14°, Eph 4°), no 
writer in the NT refers to the descensus ad inferos, 
with the signifieant exception of St. Peter (cf. Ac 
227-31), who may well have learned the mysterious 
facts of which he speaks from the lips of the Risen 
Lord Himself. The simplicity and reticence of St. 
Peter's disclosure are remarkable. On references 
to the deseensus in early Christian literature see 
Lightfoot on Ign. JAfagn. ix. (add to the passages 
colleeted Gospel of Peter ix.). It appears certain 
that these early references are not based upon the 
passagesin 1 P. ‘No direct appeal is made to St. 
Peter in any of the numerous references to the 
Descent; the earliest quotation of 1 P 45 we have 
been able to find isin Cyprian’s Testimonia’ (Swete, 
slposties’ Creed Ὁ. 58). Heneein these passages we 
have expansions of a primitive Christian tradition, 
independent of St. Peter’s written words. 

Additional note on the name ‘ Peter.’ — Dr. 
Schechter, in the Jewish Quarterly Review for 
April 1900, p. 428f., writes thus: ‘Besides the 
epithets ‘‘ the God-fearing” Abraham or Abraham 
the friend of God,” Abraham also bears in Rab- 
binie literature the title of ‘‘the Rock.” ... The 
Habbinic passage forms an illustration of Nu 23% 
‘¢ For from the top of the rocks I see him,” and runs 
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thus: There was a king who desired to build, and 
to lay foundations; he dug constantly deeper, but 
found onlyaswamp. At last he dug and found a 
petra (this is the very word the Rabbi uses). He 
said, ‘On this spot I shall build and lay the 
foundations.” So the Holy One, blessed be he, 
desired to create the world, but meditating upon 
the generations of Enoch and the Deluge, he said, 
‘How shall 1 create the world whilst those wicked 
men will only provoke me?” But as soon as God 
perceived that there would rise an Abraham, he 
said, ‘* Behold I have found the petra upon which 
to build and to lay foundations.” Therefore he 
called Abraham Rock [x], as it is said, ‘* Look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn. Look unto 
Abraham your father” (Is 511-*), Yalkut 1, 766. 
See Dr. Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
ed. 2, p. 160.’ 
LITERATURE.—See at the end of tbe article on 2 Peter. 
I’, H. CHASE. 
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4, Internal evidence—{a) references to the gospel history ; 
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5. Relation to 1 P. 

8. Literary affinities—(a) Jude ; (Ὁ) Josephus; (c) Apoca- 
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{. THE EPISTLE CONSIDERED APART FROM THE 
QUESTION OF ITS GENUINENESS. —1l. TRANS- 
MISSION OF TEXT. Torthe authorities—MSS and 
Versions—see art. JUDE (EPISTLE OF) in vol. 1]. 
p. 799. Some further points must benoted. (1) 2 P 
is not contained in the Peshitta. The text given 
in the printed editions of that version is, it ap- 
pears, 
made in the early years of the 6th cent. (see 
below, p. 805). (2) Portions of pre-Hieronymic 
texts are found in the Fleury palimpsest =h (edited 
by Berger, 1889), in the Munich fragments edited 
by Ziegler=q (only 115), and in the Speculum 
commonly known by the symbol m (ed. Weihrich). 
The text represented in h q, according to Berger, 
is one based on a late ‘Italian’ text, kindred to 
that revised by Jerome, transplanted to Africa, 
and there greatly altered—‘an African text of a 
late period.’ Some remarkable fragments of an 
old Latin text are contained in Priscillian (ed. 
Schepss)—1” (omnis profetia uel scribtura inter- 
preetationem indiget, p. 87), 2%: 1° (Ῥ. 29), 2° (p. 46). 
Ambrose (de Fide 111. 12) quotes 119, (3) Patristic 
evidence for the text is found chiefly in (a) Greek 
writers—Didymus, Ephraem (not Syriac works), 
Cyril Alex., John of Damaseus, the commentators 
(icumenius and Theophylact, the fragments in 
Cramer’s Catcna (some being ascribed to Athan- 
asius, Eusebius of Emesa, and Chrysostom ; on the 
last see below, p. 805n.); (6) Latin writers—Am.- 
brose, Priscillian, Jerome, Augustine, Fulgentius, 
Vigilius, Bede. Difficulties of interpretation give 
a sense of insecurity in regard to the text (e.g. 
gil.14)' Hort supposes that there are primitive 
errors in 31-12, Qn 3%, see below p. 8113; and on 
3° see Vansittart in the Journal of Philology iii. 

. 357 ff., where he suggests that the ‘existence’ 
of this Epistle, as of that to the Hebrews, ‘de- 

ended for many years on a single copy.’ 

2. SUMMARY OF THE EPISTLE.—The Epistle 
(after the salutation) seems to fall into three 


art of the Philoxenian version of the NT. 


sections —(1) 13:1}. (2) 122-972; (3) 31-8 Each of 
the two latter sections begins with a reference to 
the writer’s personal relation to those whom he 
addresses, and in both cases he goes on to speak of 
the dangers which will soon overtake them from 
false teachers. 


(1) (i.) LE Salutation; Gi.) 18% Divine gifts.—The Divine 
power has given us all needful endowments, endowments 
through which He has given us* His promises, that through 
these promises you, having escaped from the world's corrup- 
tion, may become sharers in the Divine nature. (iii.) 15-7 The 
duty of didigence. Such gifts imply duties. Use diligence on 
your part that one excellence in you may grow out of another. 
(iv.) 18-11 The hope of diligence. Such excellences, where they 
exist, cause fruitfulness. For he who has them not is blind, 
and forgets that he was cleansed from the sins of his old life. 
Therefore with the greater diligence see that you make God’s 
calling and choice of you an abiding blessing. For so acting, 
you will not stumble; and the gift of entrance into the eternal 
kingdom will without stint be yours. 

(2) (1.) 112-15 The writer’s care for his friends.—Hence, though 
ye know these truths, 1 will ever keep them fresh in your 
memory, so long as I am in this tabernacle, for I know from 
the Lord’s disclosure of the future to me that my putting it off 
will come suddenly. Further, I will take diligent care that, 
as during my life so also after my departure, you shall be 
reminded of these truths. (ii.) 1162! The teachers’ warrant. 
For we did not follow fables skilfully elaborated when we told 
you of the power of the Lord and His coming (?.e. in the flesh), 
Our warrant was that we had been initiated into the mystery 
of His majesty. We beheld the glory which He received 
from the Father, when the voice of God addressed [im as My 
Son, when we were His companions in the Holy Mount. And 
what is more abiding than a fleeting voice we possess in the 
prophetic word. Give heed to it as a lamp shining in a foul 
place till the perfect dawn comes. But remember that the 
interpretation of a prophecy in Scripture does not lie within 
a man’s unaided power}; for prophecy came not by the will 
of man, but men spake from God as they were controlled by 
the Spirit. (iii.) 21-11 False teachers; their sure punishment. 
As there were false prophets in Israel, so there will be fales 
teachers among you, denying even the Master who purchased 
them. Many will follow them, their life and tbeir teaching 
being marked by Jasciviousness, greed, insincerity. But their 


' judgment has long been actively working. For God ever 


punishes the evil. Jie punished angels when they sinned, 
committing them to dens of darkness to be kept for judgment; 
the ancient world, while He delivered Noah; the Cities of the 
Plain, their overthrow being an example of what shall happen 
to ungodly men, while Ile delivered Lot, ever wearied out by 
the lascivious life of the lawless. Yes, the Lord ean deliver 
the godly from temptation, and keep the unrighteous in pun- 
ishment for the day of judgment. And tbis is chiefly so with 
those whose sins are uncleanness, proud insubordination, and 


_ slandering ; whereas angels, greater in power than they, bring 


_ deliberate rebellion against the holy commandment. 


no slanderous accusation against them (v.e, these sinners) before 
the Lord. (iv.) 212-22 Barks of such false teachers. Such men 
may be easily discerned. In their sins, and therefore in their 
punishment, they are like irrational animals. ‘They blazon 
their profligacy in broad daylight. They are spots and flaws 
in your company. Their glances are ceaselessly unchaste. 
They entice restless souls. They sin from motives of covetous- 
ness like Balaam, who was miraculously rebuked for his mad- 
ness. They are as purposeless as waterless springs or tempest- 
driven mists: their end will be thick darkness. Witb empty 
vauntings they entice into lusts those who are just escaping 
from evil companionship. Themselves the slaves of corruption, 
they promise a spurious liberty. They are indeed slaves. For 
if they were rescued from the defilements of the world and are 
now again ensnared therein, their last state has become worse 
than their first. For ignorance of righteousness is better than 
Their 
degradation is set forth in common proverbs. 

(3) (i.) 318 The writer's Epistles.—In this, as in my former 
letter, I remind you of the words spoken long ago by the 
prophets, and of the Lord’s commandment brought to you by 
those of the apostles who Were your teachers. (ii.) 33-7 Blockers 
at the promise af the Return. Remember before allelse that 
in the last days mockers will come, men of lustful life, scorn- 
fully asking what has become of the promise of His return. 
For the Fathers passed away, and the world’s course is un- 
changed. Such mockers are self-condemned. For they wilfully 
forget that by the word of God the heavens were made, and 
the earth compacted of water and by means of water, waters 
which became the instrument of judgment. And by the same 
word the heavens and the earth are being kept for the fire 
of the final judgment. (iii.) 38-18 The Lord's delay and His 
coming. Forget not that God reckons not time as men reckon, 
His seeming slowness in fulfilling His promise is in truth His 
long-suffering towards you, that all may come to repentance. 
Howbeit the day of the Lord will come suddenly, the day when 


ἐ the vault of heaven shall pass away, and the stars shall melt 


* Spitta (Der zweite Brief des Petrus Ὁ. 41ff.) would read 
uziv in v.4 with A 36, 38 syr-bod syr-hl-mg, and would take the 
ἡμᾶς Of v.3 and the δι᾽ ὧν of v.4 to refer to the apostles. 

7 Spitta (p. 115) takes the words to mean, ‘Keine Prophezei 
ung der Schrift ist der Art dass sie yernicbtet werden konnte.’ 
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with heat, and the earth and men’s works therein shall be 
discovered. The certainty of this dissolution of material things 
is 2 call to holiness of life and to an earnest expectation of Lis 
coming. Then—because the day of God has come—the whole 
fabric of the universe shall be burned up. But we expect, 
according to His promise, new heavens and a new earth—the 
home of righteousness. (iv.) 314-18 The steadfastness of believers 
in the strength of this hope. Wherefore having these hopes, be 
diligent that you may be found of the Lord at His coming 
blameless. And regard the Lord’s long-suffering as salvation, 
as Paul said to you, and as he says in all his letters, dealing in 
them with these matters—lettersin which are many difficult 
sayings which those who lack learning and stability twist and 
wrench, as they do all the other Scriptures. But do you be 
on your guard against the evil influence of the lawless, and 
grow in grace and knowledge. 


3. DOCTRINE OF THE EPISTLE.—(1) The doctrine 
of God. (a) The Father. The term πατήρ is used 
ae relation to the Incarnate Son (117, God 
by His word (command) was the Creator and is 
the Sustainer of the universe (357), He is above 
the limitations of time (3%). He inflicts punish- 
ment on angels and men (2*"), and thus the ἡμέρα 
᾿ κρίσεως (8) is described as ἡ τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμέρα (3:3). 
But He is long-suffering, and delays judgement (3°, 
cf. 3*°), He gave His witness to the Inearnate 
Son (11. Men can know God (1°) and can partake 
of the Divine nature (1). The phrase θεία φύσις 
(1*) refers rather to what God essentially zs; the 

hrase ἡ μεγαλοπρεπὴς δόξα (117) to God as revealing 

imself by outward signs. (b) The Son. Nothing 
ia said of the pre-existence of the Lord. The 
term θεὸς is, however, applied to Him in 11 τοῦ 
θεοῦ ἡμῶν x. σωτῆρος Ἰησοῦ Xp.; contrast the 
order in 1? τοῦ θεοῦ x. "Inood τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν, and 
compare 1! 3! τοῦ κυρίον ἡμῶν x. σωτῆρος ᾿Τησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ. Compare the phrase 7 θεία δύναμις αὐτοῦ 
(15), and note how He is closely joined with the 
Father as the object of man’s knowledge (13. In 
116 it seems the preferable, if not the necessary, 
interpretation to take παρουσία of the First rather 
than of the Second Coming, for (a) the context 
speaks of history and not prophecy ; (8) the word 
itself, though as a fact elsewhere in the NT and in 
this Epistle (3* 13) it is used of the Second Coming, 
naturally bears this meaning ἢ (ef. ἔλευσις, Ac 7°), 
If this interpretation of 116 be the true one, then 
the message of the Incarnation is described as 
dealing with τὴν τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ δύναμιν 
καὶ παρουσίαν---α 8 Lord’s essential power and His 
coming to the world. His μεγαλειότης was revealed 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. He purchased 
men (1.6. by His blood, cf. Rev 5°), and so became 
their absolute Master (δεσπότης, 2!3 ef. δοῦλος. . . 
"I. Xp., 11). The term σωτήρ, as applied to Him, is 
characteristic of this Epistle (11: 4! 279 32-18), His 
kingdom is described in the words of Daniel (3” 
[49] 7°’, ef. 1 Mac 2°7) as an αἰώνιος βασιλεία (cf. 
Lk 1%, Rey 11%). He will fulfil His promise to 
return (8), (0) The Holy Spirit. The ΩΣ mention 
of the Holy Spirit is in reference to His controlling 
inspiration of the ancient prophets (131). 


(2) Ledemption.—In regard to our Lord, it was | 
wrought out by Him in His act whereby He pur- | 


chased men (21); in regard to Christians, it is 
brought into contact with each one in the xaéa- 
pare which parts the new from the old life (1%). 

he Divine ‘calling’ and ‘choice’ of men are re- 
garded as closely related (τὴν κλῆσιν x. ἐκλογήν, 1190: 
note the vinculum of the common article), Human 
effort is needed to give them an abiding validity 
(βεβαίαν). In 18 (rod καλέσαντος ἡμᾶς) it is uncertain 
(2) whether the ἡμᾶς refers to Christians generally 


or to the apostles in particular; (8) whether the | 
Much | 


ὁ καλέσας refers to the Father or to Christ. 
stress is laid on conduct and on the cultivation of 
Christian virtues (15). Knowledge (ἐπίγνωσις, 12+ 8. 8 


2”; γνῶσις, 1° 818) has a pre-eminent position assigned | 


* Compare, ¢.g., Ign. Philad. 9, τὴν παρουσίαν τοῦ σωτῆρος... τὸ 
πάθος αὐτοῦ, τὴν ἀνάστασιν; Apol. Aristidis, 15; Justin, Apol. 
L. 62; see Lightfoot on Ign. 1.6, 
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to it. The object of knowledge is the Father 
(12-8) and Christ (1° 2” 315) ; in 1° γνῶσις appeara 
without further definition. The knowledge of 
God and of Christ is the means whereby men 
escape the evil of the world (239) and receive grace 
and peace (17) and spiritual] endowments (13). The 
cultivation of Christian excellences leads to fruit- 
fulness in regard to this knowledge (18), which is 
not a final but a progressive knowledge (3%). 
Since it is closely allied to χάρις (315), it is clearly 
a spiritual and not an intellectual attainment. 
On the other hand, the γνῶσις of 1° (without a 
definition of its object) is apparently ‘knowledge’ 
generally; it is described as the link between ἀρετή 
and ἐγκράτεια. The end of the Divine promises is 
that men should become θείας κοινωνοὶ φύσεως (14). 
The goal of Christian diligence is the entrance 
into the Lord’s ‘ eternal kingdom’ (114), 

(3) Creation.—The cause of creation was ‘the 
word (command) of God’ (3°), But at least in 
regard to the earth further (physical) details are 
civen—yj7q ἐξ ὕδατος καὶ δι’ ὕδατος συνεστῶσα. Prob- 
ably the interpretation given by (Cicumenius 
(quoted by Field, Notes on Translation of the NT 
p. 242) is the true one—% γῆ ἐξ ὕδατος μέν, ὡς ἐξ 
ὑλικοῦ αἰτίου" δι᾽ ὕδατος δέ, ws διὰ τελικοῦ (sie lege pro 
διατελικοῦ)" ὕδωρ γὰρ τὸ συνέχον τὴν γῆν, οἷον κόλλα τις 
ὑπάρχον αὐτῇ. In ν.}9 the universe is described as 
consisting of ‘the heavens’ (the vault of heaven), 
the stars (στοιχεῖα), the earth. 

(4) Angelology. —It is clearly laid down that 
there once was ‘a fall’ of certain angels (ἀγγέλων 
ἁμαρτησάντων, 252), and that their sin was followed 
by Divine vengeance. God committed them to 
‘pits of darkness,’ there to be kept for (final) 
judgment. In a later passage of the Epistle (214) 
there is an obscure reference to the ministry of 
angels. The false teachers (it is there said) δόξας 
οὐ τρέμουσιν, βλασφημοῦντες, ὅπον ἄγγελοι ἰσχύϊ kK. 
δυνάμει μείζονες ὄντες οὐ φέρουσιν κατ᾽ αὐτῶν παρὰ Κυρίῳ 
βλάσφημον κρίσιν. It must remain doubtful if car’ 
αὐτῶν refers to the false teachers or (as the parallel 
in Jude* suggests) to the δόξαι just mentioned. 
In either case, angels appear to be represented as 
bringing before the Lord tidings as to the conduct 
of created beings, whether angels or men. 

(5) Hschatology.—Fallen angels and unrighteous 
men alike undergo temporary pumshment until 
the time of their final doom (2**). The day, when 
‘the promise of his coming’ is fulfilled, variously 
described as ἡμέρα κρίσεως (2° 87), ἡμέρα κυρίον (39), 
ἡ τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμέρα (8:2), has three aspects—(a) In 
regard to the sinful: To the ungodly it will be a 
ἡμέρα. .. ἀπωλείας (3’, cf. 21 516); and of this 
‘destruction’ the overthrow of the Cities of the 
Plain is the type (2°). The disclosure as to the 
angels who sinned does not go beyond the simple 


Ι idea of κρίσις (24); (8) In regard to the universe: 


‘Dissolution’ (τούτων... πάντων Ἀνομένων, 911) is 
the destiny of all parts of the material universe. 
The means of this dissolution will be fire (πυρὶ 
τηρούμενοι 3°, κανσούμενα 819, πυρούμενοι, καυσούμενα 
3), (y) In regard to the righteous: The dis- 
solution of ‘the heavens and earth that now are’ 
will usher in the fulfilment of the Divine promise 
of ‘new heavens and a new earth.’ The spiritual 
character of the new universe is insisted on—éy 
οἷς δικαιοσύνη κατοικεῖ (3°), In an earlier passage 
of the Epistle (113), where the meaning and the 
construction are doubtful, it seems to be implied 
that that day will be the dawn of such full 
daylight ‘in the hearts’ of the faithful that the 
‘lamp’ of prophecy will be no more needed. 

4, THE WRITER OF THE EPISTLE, ITS READERS, 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS COMPOSITION, AS 
REPRESENTED IN THE EPISTLE ITSELF.—(1) The 
IVriter. The writer speaks as ‘Simon (Symeon) 
Peter, bond-servant and apostle of Jesus Christ.’ 
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He refers to two, possibly to three, occasions 
in his discipleship —(a) his presence on the Mount 
of Transfiguration (1%); (Ὁ) the Lord’s revela- 
tion to him in regard to his death (1); (0) 
the Lord’s call of himself and of other disciples 
(1°). The last reference is doubtful (see above, 
Ῥ. 809). The Epistle does not assert that he 
had visited those to whom he writes; though 
it is not unnatural to suppose that this is im- 
plied in 1.38. 83. But he had written to them 
one earlier letter (3!), the object of which had 
been, what the object of the present letter was, 
viz. to kindle their minds to remember the teach- 
ings of the ancient prophets and of the apostles 
who had instructed them. He calls St. Paul ‘our 
beloved brother,’ and he was acquainted with 
several of his Epistles, and especially with one 
which that apostle had written to those whom he 
is now addressing. He himself now writes under 
a sense that his death is imminent (1); and he 
promises that, so long as he lives, he will still 
remind them of his teaching, and that he will make 
provision that after his decease they should-always 
be able to call it to mind. Nothing in the letter, 
it should be added, reveals the place where he 
writes, his companions, or his plans. (2) The re- 
cipients of the letter. Unless we assume that the 
former Epistle referred to in 3'is 1 P, nothing is 
said in the Epistle to show where its intended 
recipients dwelt. The two phrases, rots ἰσότιμον 
ἡμῖν λαχοῦσιν πίστιν (11, οἵ, Jude 8), and ἀποφυγόντες 
τῆς ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ ἐν ἐπιθυμίᾳ φθορᾶς (1), make it prob- 
able that they were Gentile rather than Jewish 
eonverts. But the language is too general to 
warrant a certain inference. Some at least of the 
apostles had been among their teachers (95), and it 
appears from 112 that they were not recent con- 
verts. From their past we turn to their future. 
The Epistle warns them of the advent among them 
of certain false teachers. It is an assumption— 
though it is a probable assumption—that the three 
passages of the Epistle which speak of false 
teachers—2!-™, 33-7, 35—refer to the same persons. 
Taking this identification for granted, we note the 
following points in the description of these enemies 
of the truth: (1) Their life and teaching are such 
that in effect they deny the rule of Christ and His 
law (21); (2) they are themselves immoral, and b 
life and teaching they infect others (2% 10. 126. 18), 
(3) they are insubordinate to authority (2); (4) 
they are influenced as teachers by greed of gain 
(2% 2% 14). (5) as teachers they are plausible and 
crafty (2° 4 %) ; (6) their teaching is empty rhetoric 
(218). (7) they ridicule the idea of Christ’s return 
(35%) s (8) they support their false teaching by an 
unscrupulous appeal to Scripture (3%). Such are 
the notes of the false teaching which will arise 
ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν (3°). 

To this statement of the details as to the writer 
and recipients of the Epistle, which seem to be 
implied in the document itself, it will be well to 
append the views as to the occasion of the Epistle 
πιο the circumstances of tts composition, which 
have been put forward of late years by two critics 
who have defended its authenticity. 

(i.) The chief points which Spitta emphasizes in 
his elaborate so Der zweite Brief des Petrus und 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, are as follows :—St. Veter 
wrote the Epistle late in his life to Jewish Chris- 
tians, to whom both he (3) and St. Paul (915) had 
addressed letters which have not been preserved. 
He promises to make provision that after his death 
his friends shal] be reminded of his teaching. ‘The 
Epistle of Jude was accordingly written at a later 
time for the express purpose of carrying out St. 
Peter’s intention; and in that Epistle there are 
several direct references (vv.* 514) to 2 P, while in 
Jn 171. we find words from 2 P 88 quoted as apos- 


tolic words. The destination of the Epistle explains 
its subsequent history. The ‘paulinische Ein- 
seitigkeit ’ of our NT Canon is one of many proofs 
that the early Church was not wont to welcome 
documents which had Jewish associations. 

(ii.) Zahn, Linleitung ii. 42-110, 1899, takes the 
same general line as Spitta, but is somewhat more 
precise and circumstantial in his reconstruction of 
the history. St. Peter addressed the Epistle to 
Churches, mainly Jewish, in Palestine and in the 
adjacent districts, but not N. or ΝΥ. of the Syrian 
Antioch. The apostle had long before taken a 
leading part in their evangelization, and had sub- 
sequently written to them a letter now lost. St. 
Paul also, not improbably during his imprisonment 
at Ceesarea, had sent them a letter; but this 
letter, like the letter of St. Peter just mentioned, 
has not been preserved. One of the chief reasons 
why St. Peter wrote them this second letter was 
to warn them against false teachers, whose evil 
influence he had himself seen at work in Gentile 
Churches. LIfe feared lest the plague should spread 
to Jewish converts. The apostle then, over and 
above the exhortations and warnings of the Epistle 
itself, promises that he will, as long as he lives, 
remind them of the truths on which he insists, 
and further, that he will write for them an instruc- 
tion in doctrine (Lehrschrift), that after his death 
they may have these things ever brought to mind. 
The zime of the Epistle must be placed late in St. 
Peter’s life; for (a2) he writes as one now growing 
old; (8) many letters of St. Paul are in existence; 
(y) there is a feeling of disappointment abroad 
that the promise of the Return is unfulfilled; 
(δ) the first generation of Christians is now dying 
off. As to the place where the Epistle was written, 
it contains no indication that St. Peter had as yet 
been in Rome. On the other hand, it is natural 
to suppose that, when he wrote to them, he was 
not living in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
correspondents. Thus it is an obvious conjecture 
(a) that the place where the Epistle was written 
was Antioch ; (6) that the zame of its composition 
was shortly before St. Peter left the East for 
tome, where he probably arrived in the autumn 
of 63; t.e. the date falls within the years 60-63. 
About a dozen years later (circ. 75) St. Jude wrote 
to the same Churches, and (vv.*: 17) formally quoted 
2 P as an apostolic document. As to the later 
history of 2 P, it is important to emphasize the 
fact that 1P and 29] were written to wholly 
different groups of Churches. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that their fate should be different. For 
a long time Gentile Christians would trouble 
themselves but little as to an Epistle addressed 
to Jewish Christians. Lence the comparative 
obscurity into which 2 P fcll. 

There is little room for difference of opinion as 
to the date of 2 P among critics who maintain the 
genuineness of the Epistle, and hold the almost 
universal opinion that it was written as ἃ sequel to 
1 P, the latter Epistle being placed near the end of 
St. Peter’s life. The case, however, is somewhat 
altered for any who follow 1). Weiss and Kihl (see 
above, p. 782f.)in their view that 1 P was written 
about the year54. Yet these critics do not diverge 
from the conclusion as to the date of 2 P mentioned 
just above. On the one hand, Kiih] urges that the 
silence of the Epistle as to the destruction of 
Jerusalem is a proof that it was written before 
the year 70. n the other, the fact that St. 
Peter holds himself henceforth alone responsible 
for the instruction of those to whom he writes, 
though he is aware that St. Paul had written 
to them, points to a time after the death of the 

‘latter apostle. The most probable date, there- 
fore, is (according to Kxtihl) about the middle of 
the 6th decade. 
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I]. THE QUESTION OF THE GENUINENESS OF 
THE EPISTLE.—l. INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 
Before discussing the problem of the genuineness 
of the Epistle we must clear out of the way the 
question of its integrity. Are we bound to con- 
sider the Epistle as a whole? May not some of 
the difficulties in regard to its genuineness arise 
from the fact that the Epistle as it stands has 
been interpolated? In this matter Kihl has in- 
herited the suspicions of two earlier critics— 
Bertholdt and Lange. 1t will be sufficient to 
examine the case as stated by Kiihl. He sup- 
poses (1) that the whole of ch. 2 is an inter- 
polation; (2) that in 31 words have been 
inserted to facilitate the dovetailing of tlie inter- 
polated passage into the original letter. In this 
original document, according to Kihl’s theory, 
the passage about prophecy was suecceded im- 
mediately by an exhortation—vtuets δέ, ἀγαπητοί, 
μνήσθητε τῶν προειρημένων ῥημάτων ὑπὸ τῶν ἁγίων 
προφητῶν, τοῦτο πρῶτον γινώσκοντες κιατιλ. He is 
thus enabled to maintain that the Epistle in its 
original form is older, in its present interpolated 
form more recent, than Jude. It should be added 
that the reference in 3! to an earlier Epistle, 
addressed by the same writer to the same readers, 
likewise disappears. Suspicions as to the in- 
tegrity of a document, when they are in- 
terested, are themselves suspicious. In this case 
they claim no external support. And the internal 
evidence of the Epistle 15 against them. The 
transition from 17 to 2! is natural. The thought 
of ancient prophecy leads to a reference to “its 
parody in the false prophets of old days. If the 
writer goes on to ἂν aw a parallel between the 
dangers of the past and the dangers which he 
foresees in the future, the sequence ‘of his thought 
is quite simple. Again, there cannot be said to 
be any difference in style between ch. 2 and the 
rest of the Epistle. Again, if affinities with Jude 
are most conspicuous in ch. 2, they are not con- 
fined to that ehapter, and, when examined, they 
appear to be borrowings from Jude as clearly in ch. 
1 as in ch. 2 (see art. on JUDE, ἃ 4). Lastly, it will 
be shown later that the eoincidences between 2 P 
and the Apocalynse of Peter are found both in ch. 1 
and inch. 2 οἵ 2 P. Their diffusion cannot but be 
a weighty argument for the integrity of the Epistle. 
The suspicions, then, of Ktihl and his predecessors 
in this view must be dismissed as arbitrary and un- 
supported by external or internal evidence. 

2. RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH.—Thce investiga- 
tion falls under three heads—(1) the alleged use of 
the language and characteristic thoughts of 2 P in 
documents (other than Books of NT) belonging to 
lst and 2nd centuries ; ; (2) such alleged use of, ‘anid 
references to, 2 P in documents belonging to the 
period between the beginning of the 3rd century and 
the time of Eusebius ; (3) the evidence of Eusebius 
and of other writers of the 4th and 5th centuries ; 
the reception of 2 P in the Canon of the Eastern 
(Greek) and Western Churches, and its rejection in 
the Syrian Church. 

(1) Some of the alleged coincidences will be 
examined in detail. The rest are dealt with in 
the general remarks at the end of this section. 

(a) Clement of Rome.—{i.) ‘We have Noah and 
Lot adduced in vii. 5 and xi. 1 similarly to what is 
done in 2 Peter ii. 5-9’ (Warfield in the January 
number of the Southern Presbyterian Review, 1882, 
p. 53). But in Clement the examples of Noah and 
Lot do not stand side by side as in 2 P, but are 
widely separated in a whole serics of OT worthies. 
(ii.) Clem. vil. ταῦτα, ἀγαπητοί, οὐ μόνον ὑμᾶς voube- 
τοῦντες ἐπιστέλλομεν, ἀλλὰ K. ἑαυτοὺς ὑπομνήσκοντες || 
ΟΡ 1:13 3, Beyond the fact that the eommon 
Greek word meaning ‘remind’ oecurs in both 
passages in reference to 8 letter, there is no re- 


semblance in phraseology or idea. (iii.) Clem. vii. 
Νῶε ἐκήρυξεν μετάνοιαν || 2P 2°, Lightfoot, how- 
ever, shows that Clement probably. derived this 
eonception _ of Noah from the Sibylline Oraeles. 
(iv.) Clem. ix. τοὺς τελείως λειτουργήσαντας τῇ μεγαλο- 
τι δόξῃ αὐτοῦ || 2P 11, It must, however, be 
observed that in the LXX the noun (μεγαλοπρέπεια) 
is (especially in the Psalms) a very favourite 
word, and that the adjective oceurs in reference 
to God, 6.0. 2 Mac 815 (τὸ μι ὄνομα). The special 
phrase in question is an echo of the language of 
the Psalms—20 (91)9 δόξαν x. μεγαλοπρέπειαν, 144 
(145) δ. 15 τὴν μεγαλοπρέπειαν τῆς δόξης τῆς ἁγιωσύνης σον 
νον THY δόξαν τῆς μεγαλοπρεπείας τῆς βασιλείας σου. 
In Clement the adj. is common, being used in 
reference to the Divine will, gifts, worship, 
strength, name (ix. xix. xly. Ixi. Ixiv.). The im- 
pression that in Clement the phrase in question 
and similar expressions have a liturgical origin 
(.6. that they are derived from [Gr eek] sylacogue 
prayers) is confirmed by a reference to the Greek 
Liturgies, e.g. Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, ἅγιος εἶ 
καὶ πανάγιος, καὶ μεγαλοπρεπὴς 7 δόξα σου (Swainson 
p. 129), Liturgy of St. James (Swainson p. 268). 
(v.) Clem. xxiii. A passage is quoted as Scripture 
containing the words, ‘These things we did hear 
in the days of our fathers also; and behold we 
have grown old, and none of these things hath 
befallen us.’ The thought is not dissimilar to 
2 P 3%, but there is no coincidence of eX} Tession, 
Clement probably took the quotation (ef. ‘2 Clem.’ 

xi.) ‘from some spurious prophetic book’; see 
Lightfoot, in loc. (vi.) Clem. xxxv. fhe! ha Mas 
τῇ ὁδῷ τῆς ἀληθείας || 2P 2%. But it must be remem- 
bered that the use of ἡ ὁδός (6.0. τῆς ζωῆς, διδαχῆς, 
see Harnack on Did. 11) and the use of ἡ ἀλήθεια 
(6.0. ὁ κανὼν τῆς ἀληθείας) are very common; the 
combination of the two words therefore is in no 
way remarkable. (vii.) Clem. xxxiv. els τὸ μετόχους 
ἡμᾶς γενέσθαι τῶν μεγάλων κ. ἐνδόξων ἐπαγγελιῶν 
αὐτοῦ || 2P 14. But it must be noticed that the 
phrase has a parallel in an earlier chapter (xix.), 
μεγάλων καὶ ἐνδόξων μετειληφότες πράξεων. Compare 
also xxvi. τὸ μεγαλεῖον τῆς ἐπαγγελίας αὐτοῦ. 

(ὁ) The Ancient Homily (‘2 Clement’) xvi. ἔρχεται 
ἤδη ἡ ἡμέρα τῆς κρίσεως ὡς κλίβανος καιόμενος καὶ τακή- 
σονταί τινες [lege αἱ duvdues] τῶν οὐρανῶν, καὶ πᾶσα 7 
γῆ ws μόλιβος ἐπὶ πυρὶ τηκόμενος, καὶ τότε φανήσεται τὰ 
κρύφια καὶ φανερὰ ἔργα τῶν ἀνθρώπων || 2 DP 87. 10. 12, 
The language of the earlier part of the extract is 
largely derived from Mal 4}, Is 344. The idea of 
the conflagration of the w orld at the judgment 
was somewhat widely current in the 2nd cent. 
In the Jast clause there is in language, idea, and 
context a certain coincidence with 2 Ῥ 3h ὑγῆ καὶ 
τὰ ἐν αὐτῇ ἔργα εὑρεθήσεται), where, however, the 
reading (see above, p. 796) is very doubtful. The 
notion, however, of a disclosure’ of secret things 
15 inseparable from the notion of the judgment ; 
and the language and thought of the Homily are 
in reality nearer to Ro 2° 1 Co 38 4° than to 
2P 3”. Spitta, Der Zweite Brief p. 534n., notices 
some other coincidences, of which the most striking 
are Hom. v. (ἡ δὲ ἐπαγγελία τοῦ Χριστοῦ μεγάλη καὶ 
θαυμαστή ἐστιν) || 2P 14; Hom. ix. (ἐξ εἰλικρινοῦς 
kapdlas) | 2 P 3! (but ef. 15 38°, He 1053); Hom, xiv. 
(ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν) || 2 is Ρ 3° on phrase unique in 
NT but not uncommon in LAN), 

(c) Didaché.—‘ The passage 3, 6-8,’ writes Spitta 
(p. 534 n.), ‘shows a very remarkable kinship with 
Jude and 2 Peter. We notice the rare expression 
γόγγυσος (ef. Jude 35), and especially the twice 
repeated βλασφημία, αὐθάδης and τρέμων, and we 
eompare 2 VP 2!’ In Did., however, the τρέμων is 

part of a phrase which clearly comes from Is 66?, 
Hor αὐθάδης cf. Pr 21%, Tit 1%. When the whole 


* Comp. Theoph. ad Attol. τὶ. 35, tw ὁσιότητι καρδίας καὶ 
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ehapter of the Didaché is read, the idea that we 
have here a literary link with 2 P vanishes. 

(a) Ignatius.—Spitta points out coincidences be- 
tween Ignatius and 2 P—Zph xi. 1, xii. 2 || 2 P 3"; 
xiv. 19 P1®; Tradl. xili. 3 (ἐν @ εὑρεθείημεν ἄμωμοι) 
|| 2 P 3%. The last is the only one in the series 
which deserves consideration, and about it Spitta 
himself allows that the phrase of [gn. may very 
well be ‘ stereotyp gewordene Wunschformel.’ 

(6) Barnabas xv. συνετέλεσεν ἐν ἕξ ἡμέραις, τοῦτο 
λέγει ὅτι ἐν ἑξακισχιλίοις ἔτεσιν συντελέσει Κύριος τὰ 
σύνπαντα. ἡ γὰρ ἡμέρα παρ᾽ αὐτῷ [σημαίνει] χίλια ἔτη. 
αὐτὸς δέ μοι μαρτυρεῖ λέγων" ᾿Ιδοὺ ἡμέρα Kuplou ἔσται ὡς 
χίλια ἔτη || 2P 88, In connexion with this passage of 
Barnabas it will be convenient to bring together 
and to discuss the whole group of passages which 
are alleged to be reminiscences of 2 P 3°. 

(i.) Justin, Dial. 81, τὸ οὖν εἰρημένον ἐν τοῖς λόγοις 
τούτοις, ἔφην" κατὰ yap τὰς ἡμέρας τοῦ ξύλου αἱ ἡμέραι 
τοῦ λαοῦ μου ἔσονται, τὰ ἔργα τῶν πόνων αὐτῶν παλαιώ- 
σουσι" (Is 0532) νενοήκαμεν ὅτι χίλια ἔτη ἐν μυστηρίῳ 
μηνύει. ὡς γὰρ τῷ ᾿Αδὰμ εἴρητο, ὅτι ἡ δ᾽ ἂν ἡμέρᾳ φάγῃ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ξύλον, ἐν ἐκείνῃ ἀποθανεῖται, ἔγνωμεν αὐτὸν μὴ 
ἀναπληρώσαντα χίλια ἔτη. συνήκαμεν καὶ τὸ εἰρημένον 
ὅτι Ἡ μέρα Ἰζυρίου ὡς χίλια ἔτη εἰς τοῦτο συνάγειν. 
There then follows a reference to Rev 204. 

(ii.) Tren. v. 23. 2 (Iren. has given one interpreta- 
tion of Gn 917 and then proceeds), ‘Quidam autem 
rursus in millesimum annum reuocant mortem 
Adz: quoniam enim dies Domini sicut mille anni, 
non superposuit autem mille annos sed intra eos 
mortuus est.’ 

(iii.) In v. 28. 3 Irenseus is discussing Gn 2'*—‘a, 
narrative of the past and a prophecy of the future’ 
— yap ἡμέρα Kuplov ὡς χίλια ἔτη" ev ἕξ οὖν ἡμέραις 
συντετέλεσται τὰ “γεγονότα. 

(iv.) In Hipp. tz Dan. 28, 24 the τνοτα β--οΟμέρα δὲ 
(yap) Κυρίου (ws) χίλια érn—are adduced in reference 
to creation.* 

There is no doubt that the final source of the 
saying is Ps 89(90)4. But the question remains 
whether the writers just cited take the phrase 
directly from 2 P or whether they borrow it from 
some source independent of 2 P, to which indeed 
2P may well itself be a debtor for it. Three 
points must be noticed. (1) In all the writers 
cited above (except 2 P) the form of the phrase 
consistently is ἡμέρα Kvplov. (2) In all of them 
the saying is used in regard to the mystical in- 
terpretation of a passage in Gn 2—in [arn., Iren. 
(v. 28. 3), Hipp. in reference to Gn 2; in Justin, 
Iren. (v. 23. 2) in reference to Gn 91, Thus the 
context in all these passages is very similar and 
quite alien from the eontext in 2 P. (8) That 
speculations similar to the idea expressed in this 
saying were current in [tabbinical literature is 
clear from Schétteen and Wetstein on 2 P 3°, and 
from Schéttgen, Hore Heb. ii. p. 497. And this 
evidence as to Jewish thought on the matter is 
carried back into the lst cent. A.pD. (Schtrer, HJ P 
1. iii. p. 138 f.) by a passage in the Book of Jubilees 
(sometimes called the ‘ Little Genesis’), referred 
to by Hilgenfeld on Barn. xv., which (see Jahrb. 
f. bibl. Wiss. ii, p. 241) runs as follows: ‘And 
[Adam] lived 70 years less than 1000 years; for 
a thousand years are as one day according to the 
heavenly testimony. Therefore it is written con- 
eerning the tree of knowledge, ‘‘On the day when 
ye eat thereof, ye shall die.” Wherefore he fulfilled 
not the years of that day, but died therein.’ The 
subject, it will be observed, is the same as that in 
relation to which Justin and [ren. (v. 23. 2) adduce 
the saying. The evidence, then, seems clearly to 
point to the conclusion that the source of the in- 

* Compare Hippolytus, ‘ Heads against Caius,’ in Hermathena 
vii. p. 4034. (cf. pp. 406, 418), ‘The number of the years is not 
the number of days, but it represents the space of one day... 


according to the saying, One day in the world of the righteous 
is 38 8. thousand years.’ 


terpretation of a thousand years as ‘a day of the 
Lord’ was Jewish, probably a Haggada concerned 
with Gn 2. The saying became something of a 
commonplace in the Christian literature of the 
2nd cent., and was used by the Fathers, cited above, 
in a sense more cognate to its Jewish origin than 
that in which it is found in 2 Peter. 

(f) The Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs.— 
The parallels in this book ‘render it probable,’ 
says Warfield p. 52, ‘that the author had and 
used 2Peter.’ ‘They are such,’ he continues, 
‘as the very rare phrase μιασμοῖς [Oxford MS— 
μιάσμασι] τῆς γῆς in Benj. 8, ci. 2 P 2°—a phrase 
found in 2 Peter only in the NT, and in the Zest. 
AIT, Patt. only in its age; the rare phrase τοῦ 
πλάττειν λόγους 1n Reuben 3, which seems to have 
been suggested by 2P 2°; the use of τηρεῖν in 
Reuben 5, just as it is used in 2P 2%.’ As to the 
first of these alleged coincidences it must be 
noticed (1) that the word μιασμός is found in Wis 
1420 1 Mac 44%, and occurs elsewhere in the Testa- 
ments, viz. in Levil7; (2) that it has been already 
used in the i preceding eontext (οὐ yap 
ἔχει μ. ἐν καρδίᾳ) ; (3) that the special phrase (τῆς 
γῆς) 1s suggested by the metaphor of the sentence 
(ὥσπερ yap ὃ ἥλιος οὐ pralverat προσέχων ἐπὶ κόπρον 

. οὕτω Kat ὁ καθαρὸς νοῦς ἐν τοῖς μιασμοῖς τῆς γῆς 
συνεχόμενος κιτ.λ.). The phrase πλάττειν λόγους is 
used in Demosthenes and other classical writers. 
In regard to the last of the three eoincidenees it 
must be sufficient to refer to Jude®, Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 7! 184; similar phrases are com- 
mon in the Enochian literature (see art. on JUDE, 
vol. 11. p. 801). 

(g) The Shepherd of Hermas.—Zahn (der ITirt des 
Hermas p. 431) and Warfield (p. 51) have collected 
a number of passages in the Shepherd which they 
suppose to contain reminiscences of 2P. It must be 
sufficient to examine three of the passages on which 
special stress is laid. (i.) Vis. 1. 3. 4, τῷ ἰσχυρῷ 
ῥήματι πήξας τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ θεμελιώσας τὴν γῆν ἐπὶ 
ὑδάτων || 2 Ῥ 3°, In reality, however, the passage is 
an echo of passages in the OT, Ps 23 (24) ? 103 (104) δ[- 
135 (136) δ (Ke * AT), Is 40°, and has no points of 
contact with the language of 2P. (il.) Sim. viii. 
11, ὁ Κύριος ἔπεμψέ με σπλαγχνισθεὶς πᾶσι δοῦναι τὴν 
μετάνοιαν καίπερ τινῶν μὴ ὄντων ἀξίων διὰ τὰ ἔργα 
αὐτῶν" ἀλλὰ μακρόθυμος ὧν ὁ Κύριος θέλει x.7.Xr. |] 2P 
89, Zahn urges that of the many passages in 
Hermas which deal with repentance, this alone 
connects it with the Divine μακροθυμία and em- 
phasizes the universality of the gift. But it must 
be observed (a) that the πτᾶσιν is taken up from the 
immediately preceding context, ὕπαγε καὶ πᾶσι λέγε 
iva μετανοήσωσι ; (β) that the passage has quite as 
much affinity with Ac 17% Ro 24 as with 2P 3% 
(111.) Sin. vi. 4. 4, τῆς τρυφῆς Kal ἀπάτης ὁ χρόνος dpa 
ἐστὶ μία. . ἐὰν οὖν μίαν ἡμέραν τρυφήσῃ τις καὶ 
ἀπατηθῇ κιτιλ. ||2P 915, But it will be noticed (a) 
that the μίαν ἡμέραν of Hermas points to the riot as 
shortlived, the ἐν ἡμέρᾳ of 2 P points to it as shame- 
less—‘ in broad daylight’ ; (8) that both τρυφή and 
ἀπάτη are favourite words with Hermas. As to 
the former, the desire ποικίλων τρυφῶν is a sign of 
the presence of ‘the angel of evil’ in a man 
(Mand. vi. 2. 5). Again, ἀπάτη in Mand. viii. 5 
has a place among the ‘evil works’ from which 
‘the bondservant of God must abstain.’ Having 
been thus spoken of separately, they are joined 
together in a long description of ‘the man who 
thinks that he has the spirit’ (A/and. xi. 12), and 
they reappear separately and side by side through- 
out the Sixth Parable. Their occurrence, thercfore, 
in Hermas appears to be quite independent of 2P, 
Other coincidences are Vis. iii. 7. 1 |] 2 P 2%; Vis. 
iv. 3.42P 2°; Sim. v. 6. 8, 7. 1, viii. 11. 1, ix. 13. 
9 ||2P 1” (but the use of ἐπίλυσις in regard to the 


' parables is quite obvious); Sim. νἱ. 2 ΘΙ ΡΒ 
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(but καταφθορά is common in the LXX) ; Sim. vi. 2. 
6/2 P 2% (but in Hermas durdéa: is the natural 
word to use of sheep entangled in thorns, etc.) ; 
Sim. ix. 17. 5, 18. 1|| 2 P 27 (but ef. Gal 4856), When, 
then, the passages in Hermas are examined, the 
conclusion is that they are interesting as illustra- 
tions of the passages in 2 P, but give no probability 
to a theory of literary dependence. 

(A) Justin, Dial. 82, ‘For with us even until 
now are there prophetic gifts, whereby you also 
yourselves [1.6. you Jews] should know that 
the things which of old belonged to your nation 
have now been transferred to us. But as there 
were withal false prophets in the time of the 
holy prophets who arose among you, so also in the 
present day are there many false teachers (ψευδοδι- 
δάσκαλοι) also, of whom our Lord forewarned us to 
beware.’ ‘But where,’ Warfield asks (p. 51 f.), ‘can 
this forewarning be found? Does it exist anywhere 
but in 2P 2! (οἵ, 14). . . . 1015 exceedingly diflicult 
to see how there can be any reasonable doubt but 
that these passages are drawn from 2 Peter. And 
if go, it isnoticeable that Justin refers to 2 Peter with 
respect, as Scripture, as, practically, the words of 
our Lord—in a word, as an authoritative book 
giving the Lord’s teaching.’ To Warfield’s question 
as to the source of this warning Justin himself 
supplies a decisive answer. After a few words on 
our Lord’s foreknowledge, Justin continues, ‘ for 
He said that we should be murdered and hated for 
His name’s sake, and that many false prophets and 
false Christs should come (παρελεύσονται) in His 
name and lead many astray; and this zs the case.’ 
The reference, therefore, plainly is to Mt 245. % 11-24, 
There are apparently only two reasons which can 
be pleaded as grounds for hesitation. (1) The word 
ψευδοδιδάσκαλος does not occur in the report of our 
Lord’s words in Mt, or indeed anywhere in the NT 
except in2P. But in Christian circles, where the 
words ψευδάδελῴος, ψευδαιόστολος, ψευδολόγος, Ψψευ- 
δομάρτυς, ψευδοπροφήτης, Ψευδόχριστος were all current 
(all occurring in NT), and where a διδάσκαλος was 
closely allied to a προφήτης, the word ψευδοδιδάσ- 
Kaos Was sure to arise, and its occurrence in two 
writers cannot be taken to imply literary obliga- 
tion. In Kp. Polyc. 7 we find τὰς ψευδοδιδασκαλίας, 
and in Didaché 131? διδάσκαλος ἀληθινός appears as 
well as προφήτης ἀληθινός---8.ι phrase which implies 
ψευδοδιδάσκαλος. (2) A parallel is drawn in Justin, 
as in 2 P, between the false teachers in the Chris- 
tian Church and the false prophets in Israel. But 
it will be observed (a) that the comparisen is very 
natural in a discussion of the presence of prophetic 
cifts in the Church; (8) that Justin does not speak 
of it as part of the warning for which he quotes the 
Lord’s authority. There is a similarity between 
the passage in 2 P and that in Justin, but it justi- 
fies no other conclusion in the case of Justin than 
that which we reached in the case of Hermas. 

(0) Melito.— A passage is quoted from a fragment 
of Melito’s Apology, which has been preserved in a 
Syriac translation (Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, 
p. 50f.), of which the principal clauses are as 
follows: ‘There was once a flood and wind, and 
the chosen men were destroyed by a mighty north 
wind... but, again, at another time there was 
a flood of waters, and all men and living crea- 
tures were destroyed by the multitude of waters, 
and the just were preserved in an ark of wood, by 
the ordinance of God. So also it will be at the 
last time; there shall be a flood of fire, and the 
earth shall be burnt up together with its moun- 
tains, and men shall be burnt up together with the 
idols which they have made... and the sea, 
together with its isles, shall be burnt; and the just 


shall be delivered from the fury, like their fellows | 


in the ark from the waters of the Deluge.’ It 
should be noticed that earlier in the fragment 
VOL. 111.-ἰῦὰ 


(p. 50) there had been an allusion to the judgment 
of fire: ‘Fear Him who shaketh the carth... 
and removeth the monntains from their place; 
Him who can make Himself like fire, and burn up 
everything.’ Further, it will be observed (a) that 
Melito refers not only to the Flood and the great 
judgment by fire, but also to the destruction of 
the Tower of Babel; and (8) that the destruction 
of the Tower has a place in the Sibylline Oracles 
111. 97 ff., while in the immediately preceding con- 
text (ili. 82 ff.) there is a prophecy of the destrue- 
tion of the world by fire. In line 109 there is an 
incidental allusion to the Flood, a subject which is 
treated at length in bk. i., the early date, how- 
ever, of this book not being so fully established as 
that of bk. ili. (Schiirer, H/P 11. iii. p. 287). There 
are no links of phraseology or of characteristic 
ideas which connect Melito with 2 P. The verdict, 
therefore, of Westcott (Canon p. 223n.) seems to be 
the only reasonable one: ‘ It isimpossible therefore 
to affirm that the reference in Melito is to 2 Peter, 
and not rather to the Sibyllines or to the wide- 
spread tradition on which they rested.’ 

(k) Theophilus of Antioch.—Two passages have 
been pointed out in Theophilus ad Autolychum, 
which, it is urged, have all the appearance of 
being reminiscences of 2 P, (i.) ii. 9, of δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ 
ἄνθρωποι, πνευματοφόροι ἢ πνεύματος ἁγίου καὶ προφῆται 
γενόμενοι κατιλ. Compare 2 P 1" ὑπὸ πνεύματος 
ἁγίου φερόμενοι ἐλάλησαν ἀπὸ θεοῦ ἄνθρωποι (οἱ ἅγιοι 
θεοῦ ἄνθρωποι, SA, etc.). But it must be noticed 
that the key-word of the passage (πνευματοφόρος) is 
derived from the LXX of Hos 97(6 προφήτης. . . 
ὁ πνευματοφόροΞ), Zeph 34; that Theophilus uses the 
word in the sense of ‘an inspired speaker’ in ii. 22 
(αἱ ἅγιαι γραφαὶ καὶ πάντες of πνευματοφόροι), lil. 12 
(διὰ τὸ τοὺς πάντας πνευματοφόρους ἑνὶ πνεύματι θεοῦ 
λελαληκέναι) : that language similar to that under 
discussion is habitual in Theophilus ; see ii. 33, 35, 
ili. 17, cf. Justin, Apol. i. 33; and, lastly, that the 
phrase ‘man of God’ is very common in the OT 
(occurring some 50 times) in reference to a prophet. 
Thus a reference to other passages in Theophilus 
shows that here he is using LXX language in 
reference to the Prophets. (11.) 1. 18. In his treat- 
ment of the Divine command, ‘ Let there be light,’ 
Theophilus observes, ἡ διάταξις οὖν τοῦ θεοῦ, τοῦτό 
ἐστιν ὁ λόγος αὐτοῦ, φαίνων ὥσπερ λύχνος ἐν οἰκήματι 
συνεχομένῳ, ἐφώτισεν τὴν ὑπ᾽ οὐρανόν, The metaphor 
is thought to be derived from 2P 1% But the 
word οἴκημα is suggested by the previous context— 
ἅνθρωπος γὰρ κάτω ὧν ἄρχεται ἐκ THs γῆς οἰκοδομεῖν---- 
the human building is contrasted with the Divine. 
The metaphor of the λύχνος is obviously suggested 
by the subject under discussion—the hight kindled 
by man is contrasted with the light kindled by 
Cod. If it is thought necessary to find a ‘source’ 
for a metaphor so obvious in the context, 2 Ks 
12 (“ΤῸ enim nobis superasti ex omnibus pro- 
phetis, sicut Zucerna in leco obscuro’) is as near to 
Theoph. as is 2 P. 

(2) Irenwus.—We have already dealt with two 
passages in this writer (p. 800). In two other 
passages he has been supposed to be relying on 
9P. (i.) iii. 1. 1, μετὰ δὲ τὴν τούτων [se. Petri et 
Pauli] ἔξοδον || 2P 1% But that ἔξοδος (extes) 
was not an uncommon word in this sense in early 
Christian literature has been pointed out on p, 
770. (ii.) ‘We come in the fourth book’ (xxxvi. 
4), Warfield writes (p. 49), ‘to another passage 
in which [Ireneus] adduces Noah, then Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and Lot, to show that God will punish 
the wicked and save the holy. Our minds go im- 
mediately to 2 Peter ii. 4-7, whence the framing 


*The word is printed here as it appears in Otto’s ed. of 
Theophilus and in the Cambridge LAX. But itis possible thet 
it should be accented as a passive, πνευρεουτόφορος. See Lights 
foot’s note on Ignatius #ph. 1. 
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of this passage seems to have been derived.’ 
Here, too, it is important to look at the previous 
context. The object of the chapter is to show 
that Christ came from the Father, who had sent 
the prophets in earlher days. Irenxus proves, 
therefore, from Christ’s sayings the unity of God’s 
character in the old and in the new dispensation. 
In the course of the argument he quotes Lk 2183}. 
12%. 1726-81 (Noah, Lot, Sodom), Mt 24%. He then 
draws the inference, ‘Unum et eundem annun- 
tians Dominum, qui in temporibus Noe propter 
inobedientiam hominum superduxit diluuium, et 
in temporibus Lot propter multitudinem pecca- 
torum Sodomitarum pluit ignem a ceelo; et in 
nouissimo . . . superducet diem indicii.” There 
then follows the passage to which Warfield refers, 
the ‘framing’ and the ideas of which are clearly 
drawn from the passage just quoted from the 
Gospels. 

(m) There are one or two passages from heretical 
documents belonging (in their original form) prob- 
ably to the 2nd cent. which must be examined. 
The first of these is a phrase of Ptolemzeus, a 
follower of Valentinus, still living when Irenzus 
wrote. Zahn (Gesch. Kan. i. p. 759) compares a 
phrase of this writer’s, preserved by Epiphanius 
(Her. xxxiii. 6)—apotons δὲ τῆς ἀληθείας, with 2 P 
12, But the context in Ptolemzeus (i,) shows that 
the word ἀλήθεια is used in different senses in the 
two passages, and (11.) itself naturally accounts for 
the use of the phrase. It runs thus: al yap εἰκόνες 

» καλῶς ἐγίνοντο μέχρι μὴ παρῆν ἀλήθεια. παρούσης 
δὲ τῆς ἀληθείας τὰ τῆς ἀληθείας δεῖ ποιεῖν. 

(n) The Clementine Literature.—(i.) Recog. ν. 12, 
‘ Unusquisque illius fit seruus cui se ipse sub- 
jecerit’ || 2P 2 Salmon (Πιέγοα. Ὁ. 488) com- 
pares Origen, In Exod. Hom. 12, ‘ Unusquisque 
a quo uincitur huic et seruus addicitur.” Both 
passages occur in a translation by Rufinus, and 
may therefore be interpolations. Salmon, how- 
ever, points out that ‘the difference of the Latin 
makes it likely that in both cases Rufinus is 
translating, not interpolating.’ But it is equally 

ossible that Rufinus, translating two different 
= at two different times, interpolated different 
free renderings of 2 P2'. The question whether 
Rufinus did interpolate when he was translating 
will come before us again in connexion with 
Origen. (ii.) Hom. xvi. 20. Salmon (p. 488 n.) 
calls attention to the words ἀλλὰ τοὐναντίον paxpo- 
θυμεῖ, els μετάνοιαν καλεῖ, In these words, ‘taken in 
connexion with the whole context, there is very 
probably a use of 2 Pet. iii. 9.᾽ In the context 
Peter speaks of the blasphemies of Simon Magus 
and of ‘the boundless long-suffering of God.’ The 
earth had not opened; fire had not come down 
from heaven; rain was not poured out; beasts 
were not sent forth from the thicket to avenge 
this spiritual adultery. ‘But, on the contrary, He 
is long-suffering; He calls to repentance.’ It is 
difficult to see what there isin the context which 
specially recalls 2 P, while the particular phrase is 
nearer to Ro 29 (τῆς μακροθυμίας καταφρονεῖς. . . τὸ 
χρηστὸν τοῦ θεοῦ els μετάνοιάν oe ἄγει) than to 2 P 3°, 
though, in fact, it is too natural and obvious to 
require any literary source. 

(0) Actus Petri cum Simone xx. (ed. Lipsius p. 
67) ‘Unusquisque enim nostrum sicut capiebat 
uidere, prout poterat uidebat. Nune quod uobis 
lectum est iam uobis exponam. Dominus noster 
uolens me maiestatem suam uidere in montc 
sancto, uidens autem luminis splendorem eius cum 
filiis Zebedei, cxecidi tamquam mortuus et oculos 
meos conclusi et wocem eius audini falem qualem 
referre non possum, qui me putaui exorbatum ab 
splendore eius . . . et exurgens iterum falem eum 
uidi qualem capere potui.’ A phrase in the next 
chapter (ed. Lipsius pp. 68, 32) must be compared, 


‘tale lumen... quod enarrare nemo hominum 

ossit.. The Gnostic Acts of Peter, of which this 

ocument forms part, belong in all probability 
to the 2nd cent. (see above, p. 774). The only 
authority, however, for this particular document 
is a 7th cent. MS, presenting a Latin version 
of the original Greek. Can we be certain, then, 
that the whole passage quoted above is not inter- 
polated by some editor or translator? It was 
shown above (p. 774) that the Gnostic Acts of Peter 
probably formed part of the series of Leucian Acts, 
to which the Acés of John also belong. Now in 
the Acts of John (James, Apocr. Anecdota ii. p. 7) 
there is a long account of the Transfiguration, and 
this account contains a phrase (as James, p. xXvi, 
notes) of the same type as phrases which occur 
several times in the Petrine Acts at this point— 
φῶς τοιοῦτον ὁποῖον οὐκ ἐστὶν δυνατὸν ἀνθρώπῳ χρώμενον 
(lege χρωμένῳ) λόγῳ φθαρτῷ ἐκφέρειν οἷον ἣν. It 
seems to be a legitimate inference that there is 
every probability that the Leucian Acts of Peter, 
like the Leucian Acts of John, contained (i.e. in 
their original form) a reference to the Transfigura- 
tion, and that the Latin version reproduces char- 
acteristic phrases of the original. Now there are 
three coincidences with 2P in the Latin passage of 
the Petrine Acts quoted above—(i.) ‘maiestatem 
suam uidere’; (11.} ‘in monte sancto’ ; (111.} ‘uocem 
eius talem.’ Of these the last has strong claims 
to be considered a phrase of the original Leucian 
Acts; it seems at first sight a complete parallel to 
the φωνῆς τοιᾶσδε of 2 P 117. but in 2P the ‘ voice’ 
is the Father's ‘ voice,’ in the Acts it is the utter- 
ance of the Son; and again, in 2P the τοιᾶσδε 
introduces the actual words, while in the Acts the 
‘talem’ is followed by a ‘qualem.’ Thus the 
parallel, when examined, is less striking than on 
the surface it appears. Of (i.) (11.) it can only 
be said, that if we could be certain that these 
phrases represented corresponding expressions in 
the original Leucian Acts, the conclusion would 
be irresistible that there is some direct connexion 
between the Petrine Acts and2P. But we have 
no right to assume that these phrases are not due 
to an editor or translator, and consequently it 
would be lost labour to speculate on the kind of 
connexion between the two documents which, if 
original, they would imply. Clearly this is an 
important point in relation to the problem of 2 P 
on which fresh light would be very welcome. 

We have now reviewed the passages in the sub- 
Apostolie writings and in the Christian literature 
of the 2nd century, which, it is alleged, contain 
reminiscences of 2 P. If we put aside the passage 
from the Clementine Recognitions and that from 
the Acts of Peter as open to the suspicion of not 
accurately representing the original texts, there 
does not remain, it is believed, a single passage in 
which the coincidence with 2 P can with anything 
approaching confidence be said to imply literary 
obligation to that Epistle. The resemblances in 
thought or phrase are such as are constantly found 
in quite independent specimens of literature, when 
they belong to the same general period and deal 
with the same general subject. 

(2) It will be convenient to range the authorities 
which claim discussion in the next period under the 
several Churches, 

(i.) Alexandria. —(a) Clement. Did Clement 
in the Hypotyposers comment on2P? The state- 
ment of Eusebius, HE vi. xiv. 1, runs thus: 
‘In the Hypotyposeis, to speak briefly, he has 
composed concise expositions of all Canonical 
(ἐνδιαθήκου) Seripture, not omitting even the dis- 
puted (Epistles), I mean that of Jude and the re- 
maining Catholic Epistles, as well as (re) Barnabas 
and the so-called Apocalypse of Peter.’ This evi- 
dence is confirmed by that of Photius (Bzdlzoth. 
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109), who speaks of the Hypotyposeis as ‘ giving 
interpretations of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, and 
Ecclesiasticeus (rod ἐκκλησιαστικοῦ). The last phrase 
is probably a seribe’s blunder for τῶν ἐκκλησιασ- 
τικῶν ; compare Rufinus, in Symb. Apost. 38, ‘ alii 
libri sunt, qui non canonici sed ecclesiastici a 
maioribus appellati sunt.’ If this be so, Photius 
has in mind the non-Canonical books mentioned 
by Eusebius. On the other side must be set two 

1eces of evidence. (a) Cassiodorus (de Inséit. 

iv.) in a passage of the Preface asserts that 
‘it is said (ferunt) that Clement expounded the 
Divine Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ment from the beginning to the end.’ But in a 
later passage (c. 8) of the same book he limits 
the scope of Clement’s work, ‘In epistolis autem 
canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus . . . id est in 
epistola 5. Petri prima, 8. Joannis prima et secunda, 
et Jacobi, quedam Attico sermone declarauit.’ 
(8) Cassiodorus goes on to speak of a translation 
which he had made of Clement’s expositions, but 
in which he omitted doctrinal statements which 
offended him. It is probable, on the whole, that 
the Latin version of Clement’s expositions which 
we now possess is that of Cassiodorus. This Latin 
version includes expositions of 1 P, Jude, 1 Jn, 
2Jn. It will be seen that this series of Epistles 
corresponds with the list given by Cassiodorus, 
if in the latter we suppose that James was sub- 
stituted by a mistake for Jude. We have, then, 
two conflicting views—one (based on the evidence 
of Eus., Photius, and the Preface of Cassiodorus) 
to the effcet that Clement commented on all 
the Catholic Epistles; the other (supported by 
Cassiodorus’ statement in the body of τὸ work, 
and by the extant Latin version of Clement’s 
commentaries) to the effect that Clement com- 
mented on four of the Catholic Epistles, 2 P not 
having a place among those four. The reconcilia- 
tion of these two contradictory conclusions, so 
far as 2 P at least is concerned, may be found 
in the supposition that Clement did comment on 
2P, but that in his work it had a place by the 
side, not of 1 P but of the Apocalypse of Peter,* 
which Clement quotes as the wrk of Peter and 
as Scripture (cloge ex Scriptt. Proph. xii. xlviii. 
xlix.). In that case Cassiodorus might well exclude 
Clement’s comments on 2 P from his avowedly 
eclectic version; or they may have had no place 
in his copy of Clement. Itisan important fact that 
no passage can be adduced from Clement’s works in 
which 2 P is referred to, still less any in which it is 
quoted by name. Thus the evidence, which cannot 
be considered as altogether free from doubt, points 
to the conclusion that Clement regarded 2 P as 
a book hovering, like the Apocalypse of Peter, on 
the borders of the number of the books definitely 
recognized as Apostolic, but that he did not place 
it on a level with 1P. (6) Origen. The first 
absolutely incontrovertible reference in Christiau 
literature to 2 P is found in the words of Origen 
reported by Eus. HE vi. xxv. 8, Πέτρος dé... 
μίαν ἐπιστολὴν ὁμολογουμένην καταλέλοιπεν, ἔστω δὲ καὶ 
δευτέραν' ἀμφιβάλλεται yap. No other passage is 
quoted from any of Origen’s works now extant 
in the original Greek in which he quotes from, 
or alludes to, 2P. There are, however, several 
passages in Lujfinus’ translation of certain works 
of Origen, not extant in Greek, where 2 P is used. 
They are as follows. In Ep. ad Rom. iv. 9 (ed. 
Lomm. vi. p. 302), ‘ad participationem capiendam 
diuine nature, sicut Petrus Apostolus edoeuit’ 
(2 P 14); 26. vill. 6 (vii. p. 234), ‘Petrus in epis- 


tola sua dicit Gratia nobis et pax multiplicetur | 


* Zahn (Forsch. iti. p. 154) suggests that in view of its 
prophetic contents Olement connected 2P with the Petrine 
Apocalypse. 
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in recognitione Dei; et iterum alibi Ut boni dis- 
pensatores inultiplicis gratia: Dei’ (2 P 12,1 Ρ 40); 
wm Haod. xii. 4 (ix. p. 149), ‘Scio enim seriptum 
esse, quia unusquisque a quo uineitur huic ct seruus 
addicitur’ (Ὁ P 2); in Levit. iv. 4 (ix. p. 221), 
‘Et iterum Petrus dicit Consortes, inquit, facti 
estis divine nature’ (2 P 14); την. Num. xii. 8 
(x. p. 157), ‘Et ut ait quodam in loco Scriptura 
Mutum animal humana voce respondens arguit 
prophets dementiam’ (2 P 2°); in Lib. Jesu Nae 
vil. 1 (xi. p. 63), ‘ Petrus etiam duabus epistolarum 
suarum personat tubis.” Compare the allusions 
in the two following passages—in Nem. xviii. 4 
(x. p. 228), ‘Consuetudinem propheticam... de 
qua dicitur Omnis proplietia non potest propria 
absolutione constare’ (2 P 1°); im Lzech. v. 3 
(xiv. p. 74), ‘Multo nobis utilius fuerat diuino 
non credidisse sermoni, quam post credulitatem 
adhue rursum ad peccata conuerti, quae ante com- 
misimus’ (2 P 27). The question remains — Are 
these references to, and quotations from, 2 P part 
of the original text of Origen, or insertions by 
Rufinus? (1) It is a fact worth noticing, that while 
it would have been consonant with Eusebius’ plan 
(Hf If. 111, τίνες τῶν κατὰ χρόνους ἐκκλησιαστικῶν 
συγγραφέων ὁποίαις κέχρηνται τῶν ἀντιλεγομένων) to 
record tlle use which Origen made of the Epistle, 
had he found in the Greek text of Origen the 
passages given above from the Latin translation, he 
does not notice their existence. (2) It would not 
have been against the probabilities of the case if 
no reference to 2 P had oceurred in the extant 
Greek works of Origen, and yet a single allusion 
or so had been made to that Epistle in a work 
which chanced to survive only in a Latin trans- 
lation. But it is certainly strange that not one 
reference is to be found in the works of Origen 
extant in Greek, but that half a dozen present 
themselves in those works of Origen which exist 
only in Rutinus’ Latin. The idea of θεοποίησις, for 
example, is a characteristic thought with Origen 
(as indeed it is with Clement). We are surprised 
that twice in the works which are preserved to 
us in Rufinus’ translation Origen illustrates the 
idea from 2 P, while in his other works he never 
does so. Thus the number of references to 2 P in 
{utinus’ translation creates a suspicion as to their 
genuineness. (3) Each of these references to, or 
quotations from, 2 P can, itis believed, be cut out 
without injury to the context.* But whatever be 
the truth as to the references to 2 P found in 
those works of Origen which have reached us only 
through the medium of Rufinus’ translation, the 
deliberate statement of Origen as to 2 P remains. 
The phrase ἀμφιβάλλεται yap clearly conveys, not 
an opinion of Origen’s, but mformation as to the 
division of opinion in his time; it may further be 
thought to suggest that 2 P had already secured 
a position, which was assailed. The words of the 
yrevious clause—ésrw δὲ καὶ devrépav—leave us in 
little doubt that Origen’s judgment was unfavour- 
able to the Epistle. ; 

(ii.) Hgypt.—The two great Egyptian versions, 
the Sahidic and the Bohairic, contain all the seven 
Catholic Epistles. The date of these versions, 
however, has not been put beyond doubt. Light- 
foot placed ‘the completion or codification of the 
Memphitic [1.6. Bohairic] version’ at the middle of | 
the 3rd cent. (Scrivener, Plain Introduction * p. 343). 
Headlam, in his completion of Lightfoot’s article 


ἜΤΗ one passage referred to above—‘ Petrus in epistola sua 
dicit Gratia uobis et pax multiplicetur in recognitione Dei: 
et iterum alibi Ut boni dispensatores multiplicis gratia Dei’ 
(Lomma. vii. p. 234)—there seems to he some positive evidence for 
the theory of interpolation. I¢ would be most unnatural for 
Origen to refer to 2 P with the words in epistola sua; to quote 
the salutation of 2 P, which only differs from that of 1 P hy an 
immaterial addition (in recognitione Det); and then to add a 
quotation from 1P, introducing it with the phrase et terum 
alibi. 
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(in the fourth edition of Scrivener, ii. p. 104f.), 
holds that ‘it has been sufficiently proved that 
translations into Coptic existed in the 3rd cent., 
very probably in the 2nd.’ F. Robinson (art. on 
EGYPTIAN VERSIONS in vol. i. p. 670ff.) urges 
that such conclusions are in danger of outrunning 
the evidence, and that ‘historical evidence, on 
the whole, points to the 3rd cent. as the period 
when the first Coptic translation was made.” The 
investigation desiderated by Westcott (Canon p. 
370), 2.6. ‘how far an older work underlies the 
printed text, and whether that can be attributed 
to one author,’ has not yet been accomplished. 
We must therefore acquiesce in his verdict as to 
the Bohairic version, a verdict which is even more 
applicable to the Sahidic—‘ till this has been deter- 
mined, no stress can be laid upon the evidence which 
the version affords for the disputed Cath. Epp.’ 

(111.) Carthage.—There is no evidence that Ter- 
tullian or Cyprian was acquainted with 2 P. 

(iv.) Asia Minor.—(a) In a letter to Cyprian 
(Cyprian, Lp. Ixxv. 6), Firmilian, bp. of Ceesarea in 
Cappadocia, writes: ‘Stephanus... adhuc etiam 
infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos apostolos ... 
qui in epistolis suis hzereticos execrati sunt et 
ut eos euitemus monuerunt.’ The reference, it 
would seem, must be to 2 P, since 1 P contains 
no indictment of heretics, (Ὁ) Methodius, bp. of 
Olympus and afterwards of Patara, who appears 
to have suffered in the Diocletian persecution. 
Zahn (Gesch. Kan. 1. i. p. 313) points out some 

assages in the treatise de Jtesurrectione, in which 
ne thinks that this writer alludes to 2P 3's, 
They are as follows :---ἐκπυρωθήσεται μὲν yap πρὸς 
κάθαρσιν καὶ ἀνακαινισμὸν καταβασίῳ ras κατακλυζόμενος 
ὁ κόσμος πυρί, οὐ μὴν εἰς ἀπώλειαν ἐλεύσεται παντελῇ 
καὶ φθοράν. .. διὸ ἀνάγκη δὴ καὶ τὴν γῆν αὖθις καὶ τὸν 
οὐρανὸν μετὰ τὴν ἐκφλόγωσιν ἔσεσθαι πάντων καὶ τὸν 
βρασμόν (ed. Jahn p. 78); and again, ἵνα γινώσκωμεν 
εὐδηλότερον ὅτι πάντων πυρὶ καταβασίῳ κατομβρουμένων 
τὰ ἐν ἁγνείᾳ σώματα καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ διαπρέψαντο καθ- 
ἀπερ ψυχρῷ ὕδατι τῷ πυρί, οὐδὲν ἀλγυνόμενα πρὸς αὐτοῦ, 
ἐπιβήσονται(ρ. 94). But the words of Methodius do 
not contain any phrases borrowed from 2P, and may 
well be speculations on the ἐκπύρωσις independent 
of that Epistle. There is, however, a fragment 
from the same treatise (Pitra, Anal. Sacra iil. p. 
611) which explicitly quotes 2 P 88---χίλια δὲ ἔτη 
τῆς βασιλείας ὠνόμασεν τὸν ἀπέραντον αἰῶνα διὰ τῆς 
χιλιάδος δηλῶν" γέγραφεν γὰρ ὁ ἀπόστολος Ilérpos ὅτι 
μία ἡμέρα παρὰ Kuply ὡς χίλια ἔτη καὶ χίλια ἔτη ὡς 
ἡμέρα μία. In this connexion the evidence of the 
Dialogue which passes under the name of Adam- 
antius should be noticed. In this work, which 
was probably written in the later years of Con- 
stantine, large use is made of the works of 
Methodius (Hort in Dict. Christ. Biog. i. p. 39 f.), 
and 2 Pis quoted init. In one passage (§ 2, p. 48 
ed. Wetstein) the orthodox interlocutor helps his 
Marcionite opponent out of a difliculty as to St. 
Paul’s authority by adducing Ac 9% and 2P 3% 
(πῇ δὲ ὑπὸ Ilérpov τοῦ ἀποστόλου γεγραμμένον) In 
another passage (δ 1, p. 41), it should be added, 
words (ἕκαστος ᾧ ἥττηται τούτῳ καὶ δεδούλωται) very 
near to those of 2 P 2” are appealed to as ‘the 
common proverb’ (ὁ ἔξωθεν λόγοΞ). 

(ν.) Rome.—(a) Murat. Canon. 2 P is not men- 
tioned in the text of the fragmentasitstands. Zahn 
(Gesch. Kan. τι. i. p. 110n.), however, conjectures 
that in one passage some words have slipped out, 
and he would restore it thus: ‘ Apocalypsin 
etiam Johannis et Petri [unam] tantum recipimus 
[epistulam ; fertur etiam alteraj, quam quidam 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ For the lan- 
guage cf. Eus. H# 1. iit. 4. The suggestion 
appears a probable one, but without further 
evidence it must remain a conjecture. (5) Hip- 
polytus. The following passages claim attention: | 
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—fRefut. Her. ix. 7, οἱ πρὸς μὲν ὥραν αἰδούμενοι καὶ ὑπὸ 
τῆς ἀληθείας συναγόμενοι ὡμολόγουν μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ δὲ ἐπὶ 
τὸν αὐτὸν βόρβορον ἀνεκυλίοντο (2 Ῥ 2%): in Dan. ili. 22, 
ᾧ γὰρ ἄν τις ὑποταγῇ τούτῳ Kal δεδούλωται (2 F 919). 
1b. iv. 10, εἰ γὰρ καὶ νῦν βραδύνει πρὸ καιροῦ, μὴ θέλων 
τὴν κρίσιν τῷ κόσμῳ ἐπενεγκεῖν (2 P 38 25); ἐδ, iv. 16, 
μήποτε... ἀπονυστάξαντες οἱ ἄνθρωποι ἐκπέσωσιν τῆς 
ἐπουρανίου ζωῆς ; 16. iv. 60, ἕνα μὴ. . . ἀπονυστάξαντες 
ἐκπέσωμεν τῆς αἰδίου ζωῆς (ὁ Ῥ 317, These coinci- 
dences are not such as to produce conviction.* The 
first two, which are not the least striking of the 
series, are of the nature of proverbs, and it is rash 
to infer literary indebtedness from the common 
use of such expressions. The use of ἐκπεσεῖν in the 
last two passages is not in itself specially remark- 
able (cf. eg. Gal δ᾽, Epist. ap. Eus. HE vu. 
xxx. 13; Can. Petri Alex. 8, 10, 11 (Routh, Rel. 
Sacr. iv. p. 811}. Taken together, however, 
these passages in Hippolytus give the impression 
that he was adquninted with 2 P. 

(vi.) The division of sections in Codex B.—In this 
MS there are two divisions of sections, one older 
than the other. This double division is carried on 
through the Catholic Epistles with the exception 
of one Epistle. In 2 P (standing between 1 P and 
1 Jn) the older divisions are wanting (Gregory, 
Proleg. i. pp. 156, 359). The conclusion is inevitable 
that the ancestor of Codex B, to which these 
divisions were first attached, did not contain 2 P. 

(vii.) Old Latin Texts. —That there were pre- 
Hieronymian Latin translations of 2 P (see above, 
p- 796) is clear. But the fragments which re- 
main indicate that these translations belonged to 
the later ‘Italian’ type of text; nor is there any 
evidence that others of earlier date ever existed. 
This view, in regard to the absence of 2 P from 
older Latin translations of the Catholic Epistles, is 
confirmed by the fact to which Westcott (Canon 
p. 308 ἢ.) calls attention, ‘It appears that the Latin 
text of the Epistle [in the Vulgate] not only ex- 
hibits constant and remarkable differences from 
the text of other parts of the Vulgate, but also 
differs from the first Epistle in the rendering of 
words common to both; ... it further appears 
that: it differs not less clearly from the Epistle of 
St. Jude (which was received in the African 
Church) in those parts which are almost identical 
in the Greek.’ ‘The supposition,’ he adds, ‘ that 
it was admitted into the Canon at the same time 
with them becomes at once unnatural.’ 

To sum up the evidence of the 3rd cent. : 2 P was 
probably commented on by Clement, but regarded 
as the companion, not of 1 P butof the Apocalypse 
of Peter; it is not, however, quoted in his extant 
works. Origen certainly knew of the Epistle as 
accepted by some, but rejected by others; it is 
probable that he himself did not use it. It was 
received into the Canon by the Egyptian Churches, 
but the time of its reception we do not know. It 
was accepted in Asia Minor by Firmilian and Meth- 
odius, the latter of whom regards the Apocalypse 
of Peter as ‘inspired’ (Conviv. Virg. uu. 6). It 
is probable, but not certain, that it was known 
at Rome in the time of Hippolytus. Neither 
Tertullian nor Cyprian refers to it, and it does 
not appear to have been included among the 
Catholic Epistles in any but the late pre-Hiero- 
nymian Latin texts. There is no Western attesta- 
tion of the Epistle during this period. 

(3) We now pass to the 4th cent., when the 
place which, as will gion 2P had already secured 
among the Apostolic books became assured every- 
where except in the Syrian Church. (a) Lusebius. 
It appears from HE τι. xxiii. 25 (τῆς λεγομένης Ἰούδα, 

* Zahn (Gesch. Kan. τ. i. p. 316 n.) also compares with 2 P 120 
Hipp. de Antichr. 2, οὐ γὰρ εξ idias δυνά jgass ἐφθέγγοντο . s ὅθεν 
καὶ quis τὼ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν προειρημεῖνῳ κωλῶς μωθητευθεντες λέγομεεν oux 
ἐξ ἰδίας ἡμῶν ἐτινοίως. But there is no close resemblance In 
language. 
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μιᾶς καὶ αὐτῆς οὔσης τῶν ἑπτὰ λεγομένων καθολικῶν) 
that the phrase ‘Catholic Epistles’ (cf. vi. xiv. 1) 
was already a recognized term, and that they 
were already commonly regarded as seven in 
number. e turn to the two great passages in 
which Eus. deals with the books of the NT. In 
HE wi. iii., after mentioning 1 P as ‘certainly 
genuine,’ he continues, τὴν δὲ φερομένην δευτέραν οὐκ 
ἐνδιάθηκον μὲν εἶναι παρειλήφαμεν" ὅμως δὲ πολλοῖς 
χρήσιμος φανεῖσα, μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἐσπουδάσθη γραφῶν. 
He then refers to the Acts of Peter, the Gospel, 
the Preaching, and the Apocalypse, and, after 
stating the plan and purpose of his references to 
the books of the NT, he gives his own judgment 
in regard to 2 9" --τὰ μὲν ὀνομαζόμενα llérpov, ὧν 
μόνην μίαν γνησίαν ἔγνων ἐπιστολὴν καὶ παρὰ τοῖς 
πάλαι πρεσβυτέροις ὡμολογημένην, τοσαῦται, In the 
later passage (III, xxv.) Eus. divides the books 
into two main classes—the accepted books (ὁμολο- 
yotueva) and the disputed books (ἀντιλεγόμενα). 
The latter class is again subdivided. There are 
within it (a) ‘disputed books which are yet recog- 
nized by most (γνώριμα τοῖς roddois),’ and (8) ‘dis- 
"a books which are spurious (νόθα). To the 
atter subdivision belongs (among other books) the 
Apocalypse of Peter ; to the former, ‘the so-called 
Epistle of James, that of Jude, the Second Epistle 
of Peter, and the so-named Second and Third of 
John.’ From these passages of Kus. we learn 
some important pointsabout 2 P. (i.) The Catholic 
Epistles were, at the time Eus. wrote, regarded (at 
least in some quarters) as seven in number ’*; 
(ii.) the judgment of the past, as Kus. had received 
it, was against 2 Ῥ-- οὐκ ἐνδιάθηκον μὲν εἶναι παρειλή- 
φαμεν. (111.) The reason why 2 P had been ‘ studied 
(ἐσπουδάσθη) in company with the other Scriptures’ 
was, according to fue’, that it was regarded very 
commonly as answering the purposes of practical 
edification (πολλοῖς χρήσιμος φανεῖσα). (iv.) Eus. did 
not himself receive 2 P as γνησία ἐπιστολή. When 
he speaks of 1 P, which he accepted without a 
doubt, as παρὰ τοῖς πάλαι πρεσβυτέροις ὡμολογημένη 
(cf. § 1), he clearly implies that 2 P was deficient 
in such recognition. The opinion of Eus. is sig- 
nificant. His knowledge of early Christian litera- 
ture was wide. He was acquainted with many 
works which are lost to us. When, then, the 
modern critic fails‘to discover in early writings 
any certain trace of 2 P, his experience is only a 
repetition of that of Eusebius. And further, the 
evidence of Kus. indicates that the recovery of 
such lost books as those of Papias and Hegesippus, 
which were known to him, would in all probability 
supply us with no fresh evidence as to 2 P. 

We turn now to the great Churches of the East, 
and to the great writers whose influence domi- 
nated Western Christendom in the 4th century and 
onwards. 

(i.) The Churches of Syria.—(a) The Syriac-speak- 
ang Churches. The Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) con- 
tained only three of the Catholic Epistles, viz. 
James, 1 P, 1 Jn. There do not appear to be 
any quotations from or references to 2 P in 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephraem.t At 
a much later time (1.6. the 13th cent.) Ebed Jesu, 
a Nestorian bishop of Nisibis, writes, ‘Tres autem 

* The fact that seven Catholic Epistles appear for the first 
time, so far as the present writer knows, in Eusebius of Cesarea, 
confirms the suggestion of Sanday (Studia Bibl. et Eccles. iii. 
pp. 253, 259), that ‘it is possible that the collection of seven 

pistles may have originated [at Jerusalem]; or if brought in 
the first instance from Egypt, it would seem to bave been at 
Jerusalem that it first became established.’ 

ἡ F. H. Woods in Studia Bibliea et Hectesiastica iii. p. 138, 

In v. 342 B. Eph. has the words ‘the day of tbe Lord is a thief.’ 


The phrase bas been thought to be derived from 2 P 319, for, 
when it is compared with the Pesh. of 1 Th 6%, it will be noticed 


that (1) ‘in the nigbt’ is omitted, (2) ‘the Lord’ takes the place » 


of ‘our Lord.’ But such slight differences and coincidences are 
hardly worth consideration in tbe cage of 8 common proverbial 
expression. 


———— 


Epistole que inseribuntur Apostolis in omni 
codice et lingua, Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 
et Catholic nuncupantur’ (Assemani, Bibl. Or. 
ili, Pars i. p. 9f.). On the other hand, the dis- 
coveries and investigations of Dr. Gwynn of Dublin 
(Loyal Irish Acad. Transactions, xxvii. p. 269 ff., 
xxx. p. 847 [ἴ.}) show that the Harklensian version 
of 2 P, Jude, and 2, 3 Jn isa revision of the text 
of these Epistles published by Pococke in 1630, 
which is given in the printed editions of the 
Peshitta; and further, that the Pococke text of 
these Epistles was a part of the Philoxenian 
version made by Polycarp for Xenaias or Vhilo- 
xenus, the Monophysite bishop of Mabug about 
the year A.D. 500. It appears, therefore, that 2 P 
was rejected by the early Syrian Church, but 
that early in the 6th cent. it was accepted at 
least in the Monophysite branch of that Church. 
(8) The Greek School of Antioch. Among the 
innumerable quotations from and allusions to 
Senpture found in the writings of Chrysostom,” 
Theodore, and Theodoret, there does not appear 
to be one reference to 2P. In the Synopsis com- 
monly ascribed to Chrysostom (Migne, Pat. Gr. Ivi. 
31418) the phrase used—rdy καθολικῶν ἐπιστολαὶ 
Tpets—implies not only the acceptance of three 
Epistles, but the rejection of others. The views 
of Theodore are preserved (see arts. on JUDE and 
1 PETER) in Junilius’ treatise, Instituta Regularia. 
Of the Catholic Epistles only 1P and 1 Jn are 
accepted. ‘Adiungunt quam Ὁ οὐδ quinque alias, 
que apostolorum canonice nuncupantur.’ These 
ive Epistles, among which is 2 P, are described as 
being medie auctoritatis (Kibn, Theodore p. 478 ff.). 
Thus 2 P had no place in the Syriac NT. The 
great Antiochene school of exegetes joined their 
Syriac-speaking neighbours in its rejection. More- 
over, since Chrysostom’s expositions at any rate 
were addressed to popular audiences, the rejection 
of the Epistle by the great teachers in question 
must have reflected the usage of the Antiochene 
Church generally in the matter. (ii.) Asia Alinor. 
2P has a place in the list of Gregory Nazianzen ; 
yet neither he nor Gregory of Nyssa nor Basil 
appears to quote or to refer to the Epistle (West- 
cott, Canon p. 446). An expression of doubt is 
found in the list of Amphilochius, bishop of Ieonium 
(c. 380 Α.}).)---κ᾿αθολικῶν ἐπιστολῶν | tives μὲν ἑπτά 
ῴασιν, οἱ δὲ τρεῖς μόνας | χρῆναι δέχεσθαι. (111.} Jeru- 
salem. Cyril includes 2 P in his list of books, as 
does his contemporary and fellow-countryman 
Epiphanius (cf. Zahn, Gesch. Kan. 11. i. p. 226n.). 
(iv.) Alexandria. The list of NT books given by 
Athanasius in one of his Festal Epistles includes 
22. Towards the end of the century, however, 
the doubt as to 2 P finds expression in the com- 
mentary on the Epistle by Didymus. [1118 words, 
as they are preserved in the Latin translation, are 
as follows: ‘Non est igitur ignorandum presen- 
tem epistolam esse falsatam, que licet publicetur 
non tamen in canone est’ (Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxix. 
1774). The Latin phrase printed above in italics 
probably represents the Greek words ὡς νοθεύεται 
αὕτη ἡ ἐπιστολή. Uf this be so, the passage conveys 
not the writer’s own view, but a report of the 
opinion of others. Zahn (Gesch. Kan. I. 1. p. 312) 
urges that Didymus is here recording a judgment 
which is a relic of the 2nd or 8rd cent., though 
expressed in the language of later times. The 
similarity of the terms used to those employed by 
Eusebius in reference to James (Eus. 11. xxiil. 25) 
suggests rather that Didymus here preserves an 
opinion more or less contemporary with himself,— 
the view probably of scholars who conceded a 


* Some of the comments on 2 P in Cramer’s Catena are there 
ascribed to Chrysostom. The present writer (Chrysostom p. 
79n.) has pointed out that these fragments bear some resem- 
blance to Chrysostom's work. They are, however, too brief ta 
warrant ἃ positive opinion. 
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public use of the book—‘it seemed useful to 
many’ (Eus. HE τη. iii. 1),—but protested against 
its being placed on the same level as books whose 
authenticity was not questioned. (v.) Constan- 
tinople. The Church in New Rome was in many 
respects the daughter of the Church at Antioch. 
But she did not inherit any doubts as to the full 
Canon of the NT. Constantinople was the centre 
and the type of Imperial influence on matters 
ecclesiastical and religious, The preparation, 
which Constantine entrusted to Eusebius, of ‘ fifty 
copies of the Divine Scriptures’ for use in the 
new capital, had important results. It was natural 
that these copies should contain all the books of 
the NT which had gained general recognition. 
A quasi-official standard was thus set up; and the 
distinction between ‘acknowledged’ and ‘ disputed’ 
books soon became little more than a matter of 
antiquarian interest (Westcott, Canon p. 427). 
We turn to the West. There appears to be no 
ante-Nicene evidence for 2P in the West. It is 
uoted in the last quarter of the 4th century by 
brose of Milan (de Jide ili. 12, *‘ Petrus sanctus 
adseruit dicens Quapropter satagite,’ ete. (11°)), and 
by Priscillian in Spain (see above, p. 796). It has a 
place in the list of Philastrius of Brescia (6. 385), 
and later in that of Rufinus (c. 410), On the other 
hand, in the Canon Mommsenianus, which appears 
to be an African list of the middle of the 4th cent., 
it is inserted, but inserted with a protest— 
eplae Iohannis 111 ur CCCCL 
una sola 
eplae Petri 11 ter ccc 
una sola. 
The author of the list, transeribing an older cata- 
logue, added an expression of his own doubt.* 
The decisive influences, however, in Western 
Christendom were those of Jerome and Augustine. 
The latter, though not insensible to the effect on 
the authority of a book caused by its rejection in 
some quarters (de Doctr. Chr. ii. 12, 13), yet in 
practice appealed without distinction to all the 
books of our NT. Jerome was acquainted with the 
widespread doubts as to the genuineness of 2 P. 
In the section in the de Virr. Illustr. which deals 
with St. Peter, he says, ‘Scripsit duas epistolas 
que catholice nominantur; quarum secunda a 
aries eius esse negatur propter still cum priore 
issonantiam.’ The kind of objection which they 
are alleged to have urged limits the reference οἱ 
a plerisque: Jerome has in mind the doubts of the 
learned. This dissonantia he thus accounts for 
(Quest. ad Hedib., Migne, Pat. Lat. xxii. 1002), 
‘Dus epistole que feruntur Petri stilo inter se et 
charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis 
eum usum interpretibus.” These doubts, however, 
Jerome himself puts on one side, and in his letter 
to Paulinus (Migne, Patr. Lat. xxii. 548) he speaks 
of the books which make up our NT without any sign 
of differentiating between them —‘ Paulus Apos- 
tolus ad septem ecclesias scribit ... Iacobus Petrus 
Joannes Judas Apostoliseptem epistolas ediderunt.’ 
This view, which doubtless represents that of the 
Church of Rome, found expression in the Canon of 
the Vulgate. The recognition in this version of 
the Seven Catholic Epistles practically closed the 
uestion in the West. Thus during the course of 
the 4th cent. the Epistle was finally received into 
the NT of Greek - speaking and Latin - speaking 
Christendom, though the Syriac-speaking Churches 
still refused to it entrance into their Canon. 
To sum up: The evidence as to the reception of 
2 Pin the Church has now been given and sifted. 


* Harnack (Theol. Ltzg. 1886, col. 173) suggests that in the 
repeated una sola there is In one case a reference to James, in 


the other a reference to Jude. The word sola, however, would | 


remain unexplained (see Zahn, Gesch. Kan, 11. i. Ὁ, 158 η.: 
Sanday in Studia Bibl. et Eccles. ili. p. 243 ff.). 


| Peter rather than of 1P. 


It becomes necessary to interpret it as a whole. 
We do not find any certain trace of 2P in the 
extant literature of the 2nd cent. Coincidences, 
which have been adduced to prove literary in- 
debtedness, turn out on examination to be nothing 
more than illustrations, literary or doctrinal. 
Further, the words of Eusebius, as was pointed 
out above, seem to exclude the possibility that 
books now lost contained clear references to 2 P. 
Spitta and Zahn (see above, p. 798) agree in find- 
ing an explanation of the obsenrity in which the 
Epistle remained in the supposition that it was 
addressed by St. Peter to Jewish Christians, and 
that Gentile Christians would not be likely to take 
much interest in a document written for Jewish 
fellow-believers. The theory is open to criticism 
in several directions. (i.) It cannot be said that 
there is anything in the Epistle itself which sug- 
gests that it was addressed by a Jew to Jews. 
The negative argument urged against the sup- 
position that 1 P was sent to Jewish Churches 15 
valid here; see above, p. 783. (11.) But let it be 
granted that internal evidence favours the sup- 
a that it was addressed to Jewish converts. 
Would such a destination be likely to be a bar to 
its recognition in other Churches? The Epistle of 
St. James and that to the Hebrews were both 
addressed to Jewish communities; and though 
they were by no means universally accepted in 
ancient times, yet their history stands in marked 
contrast to that of 2 P. (iii.) The argument for the 
authenticity of 2P, as urged by these critics, 
depends largely on the witness of the Ep. of St. 
Jude, which in their view was sent to the same 
Chureh or Churches as 2 P. Why, then, was 
the brief Epistle of one who was not an apostle 
circulated widely, while a longer Epistle of the 
chief of the Lord’s personal followers was per- 
mitted to remain in absolute obscurity|? 

The want of allusions to the Ep. and of reminis- 
cences of its language is more significant when two 
further considerations are taken into account. In 
the first place, the style of the Epistle is so remark- 
able that its phrases, if known, could hardly fail to 
be remembered, and, if regarded as apostolic, to be 
appealed to; and it must be added that, if appealed 
to, they could not but be reproduced in a form 
which would make recognition easy and obvious. 
In the second place, the Epistle would have been 
a controversial armoury for the assailants of the 
Gnosties. Had it been known and looked on as 
authoritative, it could not but have been used, as 
1 John and 2 John are used by Irenzus (i. 16. 3, 
111, 16. 5, 8). The first piece of certain evidence 
is the passage from Origen quoted by Eusebius, 
though it hardly admits of doubt that the Epistle 
was known to Clement of Alexandria. It is certain 
that during the 3rd cent. the Epistle gained accept- 
ance in certain Churches, though the evidence is 
too seanty and (e.g. as to the date of the Egyptian 
and of the Old Latin texts) too uncertain for us to 
define with any exactness what those Churches 
were. It is clear also that by the time of Eusebius 
the recognition of Seven Catholic Epistles had (at 
least in Churches which le knew best) become 
usual. On the other hand, the evidence of Origen, 
Eusebius, Didymus, and Jerome shows that those 
teachers whose knowledge of Christian literature 
prior to their own days was widest, were conscious 
of the doubt which attached to 2 P. 

How, then, was 2 P received into the Canon? The 
history is very obscure, but the evidence suggests 
that there were three stages. (a) The information 
which we possess as to the //ypotyposeis of Clement 
leads us to think (see above, p. 803) that at Alex- 
andria, at the beginning of the 3rd cent., 2 P was 
regarded as the companion of the Apocalypse of 
This is to some extent 
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confirmed by the position of Methodius, who used 
2P (see above, p. 804), but who also counted the 
Apocalypse of Peter among ‘divinely inspired 
writings’ (Conviv. Virg. ii. 6; Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xviii. 57). (6) If this be so, yet before the time of 
Eusebius the two documents had parted company. 
Eusebius, who did not himself accept 2 P, gives us 
his view of the way in which before his time 2 P 
had secured a place among the Catholic Epistles— 
πολλοῖς χρήσιμος φανεῖσα μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἐσπουδάσθη 
γραφῶν. When once it was ‘studied with the other 
Scriptures,’ it could not fail to attach itself to 1 P, 
for it proclaimed itself as a ‘second Epistle’ of that 
apostle (3). This juxtaposition would necessarily 
confirm the respect already paid to it, and would, 
for most readers, decide at once its apostolic author- 
ship. Further, we may conjecture that, when 
other Epistles besides the three—] P, 1 Jn, Ja— 
were reckoned as Catholic Epistles, there would be 
a natural tendency to make that group seven in 
number. So the collection would seem to havea 
sacred completeness, and also to be brought into 
relation with the Pauline collection. For St. Paul 
wrote to Seven Churches (Canon Murat. ; Jerome, 
ad Paul. Ep. 1111. 8, Migne, Pat. Lat. xxii, 548), and 
his Epistles were regarded as fourteen in number. 
Again, the Apocalypse was addressed to Seven 
Churches. (c) We have already seen how, not- 
withstanding the doubts of the learned, the fuller 
Canon of the Catholic Epistles gained final reeogni- 
tion in the Greek Churches of the East and in the 
Western Churches. Reviewing the whole history, 
we remark that the case of 2 P is unlike that of 
Jude. We find no trace of the Epistle in the period 
when the tradition of apostolic days was still living. 
This lack of early evidence, even when taken in 
conjunction with the paucity of 3rd cent. evidence, 
the doubts expressed by, ¢.g., Origen and Eusebius, 
and the absence of the Epistle from the NT of the 
Syriac-speaking Church, does not prove its spurious- 
ness. But the absolute insufficiency of external 
evidence creates a presumption against its genuine- 
ness, and throws the whole burden of proof on the 
internal evidence of the Epistle itself. 

3. VOCABULARY AND STYLE.—(a) Vocabulary. 
A. full examination of the remarkable vocabulary 
of 2 P is beyond the limits of this article. The 
following are the main points :— 


(i.) The influence of the LXY.—The Epistle contains no 
formal quotation from the OT. WH use uncial type only 
in five places—22 (15 525) 222 (Pr 2611) 38 (Ps 90 (89) 4) 312 (15 344) 
318 (Is 6517 6622). But in none of these passages is the resem- 
blance of language so close as to make the reference to the LXX 
certain. In 22 (δι᾽ ws... βλασφημηθήσεται) the writer perhaps 
does but adopt a type of phrase common in early Christian 
literature ; see Lightfoot on Clement, 1. The only word common 
to 222 and Pr 2611 is χύων, and we may have a current proverb 
based on the words of Proverbs. Much the same may be said of 38 
(see above, p. 800). In 8127. the writer is perhaps adopting the 
phraseology of Christian apocalyptic writings based on Is (cf. 
Rev 211, Apoc. Petr. apud Macarius Magn. iv. 7; see Lightfoot 
on “2 Clem,’ xvi). Other LXX phrases are εἰρήνη πληθυνθείη 12 
(Dn 858, but see 1 P13, Jude 2), ἡ αἰώνιος βασιλεία. 111 (Dn 3100), 
ποωτακλυσμὸν ἐπάγειν 25 (Gn 617), is’ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν 33 (6.0. 
Jog 2427), For iv τῷ ἁγίῳ ὄρει (118) compare Ps 28, Is 119 2713 
6318, Ezk 2814 (where, however, ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ or the like, is always 
added). The phrase ἡμέρων ἐξ ἡμέρας 28 (LX Χ 8) is also classical 
(Eur. Rhesus 445). Words veel in this Epistle which are 
characteristic of the LXX are ἔλεγξις (Job 2), ἐντρυφῶν (LXX 5), 
παθαρισιμεούς (coramon in LXX), χατακλύζεν (LXX 6, Wis), χατα- 
πονέεσθαι (2 Macl, 8 Mac2), χαταστροφή (Gn 1929), μεγαλειότης 
(LKXX4), peyarorperne (Dtl, 2 Mac 2, 3 Mac1; see above, p. 799), 
μῶμος (common in LXX), νυστάζειν (UX X 11), σκήνωμα (common in 
LXX), vrelvq40v(Ccommon in LAX=‘ ass’). Some of these words, 
however, such as χαθαρισιοός, wauc, were at an early period 
adopted into the vocabulary of the Church, and so, without 
any borrowing from the LXX, would naturally be used by a 
Christian writer. That the author of 2 P derived some of his 
words and phrases from the LXX is clear. But it is no less 
clear that he was not steeped in its language. It was not a 
book which he was wont ‘nocturna uersare manu, uersare 
diurna.’ 

(ii.) Classical words.—A large element in the vocabulary 
consists of what may be roughly described as classical words. 
Care, however, must be taken not to set up a delusive standard. 
In his articles on 2 Pin Hapos. (Ser. u. vol. iti.) E. A. Abbott 


writes thus (Ὁ. 206): ‘In order to appreciate the resemblance 
between this Indian-English [t.e. a passage quoted from the 
Madras Mail} and the style of the Second Epistle, we must 
bear in mind that some of the words employed by the author 
of the latter are very rare in Greek literature; and others, 
though good classical Greek in themselves, are rare or non- 
existent in the New Testament.’ A modern scholar, with his 
apparatus of NT lexicons and concordances, is apt unconsciously 
to isolate the vocabulary of the NT writers or of a certain 
section of them, and, forgetting that the limits of this voca- 
bulary are accidental, to make it something of an absolute rule 
by which to judge a document whose authenticity is doubtful. 
With this caution the following list of words is given which do 
not occur in the NT except in 2 Ρ"-- ἄθεσμος (3 Mac2, Diod., 
Philo, Joseph., Plut.), ἀκατάπαυστος (vl. in 214: Polyb., Diod., 
Joseph., Plut.), ἅλωσις (LXX1; Pind., Herod., Aisch.), ἀμαθής 
(Symm, (Ps); Herod. and onwards), ἀμεώμητος (Hom., inscr.; adv. 
Herod.; v.l. in Ph 2), ἀποφεύγειν (common Herod. and onwards; 
Sirl, ἀργεῖν (Soph., Eur., and onwards; LXX6), ἀστήρικτος 
(Anthol., Longin.), αὐχρμηρός (Eur., Plato, etc.; Apoc. Petri), 
βλέμμα (isch. and onwards; on meaning see below), βόρβορος 

XX1; Asch. and onwards; comp. ἐν βορβόρῳ κυλίεσθωι Epict. 

iss. 4, 11. 29), βραδυτής (Hom. and onwards), διαυγάζειν (Polyb., 
Plut., Aq. (Job)), δυσνόητος (Lucian, Diog. Laert.), ἐγκατοικεῖν 
Herod., Eur., Polyb.), ἑξώστοτε (Herod. and onwards common), 
exraroi (Philo, Joseph., Plut., Arrian), ἐξαχολουθεῖν (LXX83 
Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Dion. Hal., Epict.), ἐσάγχελμα (Dem., 
Isocr., Aristot.), ἐπίλυσις (Aq. (Gn), Sym, (Hos); Hermas, Iren., 
Clem., Sext. Emp., Heliod.; verb Mk), ἐπόπτης (4isch., Dem. 
‘spectator’; Plut., Inscr. in reference to mysteries), ἰσότιμος 
(Philo, Joseph., Plut., Lucian, ALL), λήθην λωβεῖν (Jos, Ant. 11. 
ix. 1), μίασμα (LXX8; Tragg. and onwards common), uiecpds 
(Wis1, 1 Macl; Aq. (Dt), Symm., (K), Plut., Vest. vit. Patr., 
Hermas), ὀλίγως (Aq. (1s); Anthol.), ὀμίχλη (LXX10; Hom. (I1.), 
Aisch., Ar., Xen., Aristot.), σαρανομοία (LXX9; Thuc., Plato, 
Polyb., Dion. Hal.), σαρεισάγειν (Isocr., Polyb., Plut., Diod.), 
παρεισφέρειν (Dem. ‘to bring in a law’), πλαστός (Herod., Eur., 
Xen., Lucian), ernpiypeos (Aristot., Diod., Plut.), στρεβλοῦν (LXX1, 
3 Mac1, 4 Mac4; Herod. and onwards common in literal sense), 
ταχινός (LXX6; Theocr., Callim., Aratus), τεφροῦν (Theophr., 
Lycophro, Philo, Dion. Cass., Antonin., Anthol.), τοιόσδε (LXX35 
Hom. and onwards common), reaynr4s (Thuc., Philo., Joseph., 
Plut., Lucian), ts (LXX7; Hom. and onwards common), φωσφόρος 
(Tim. Locr., Philo), 

qi) Very rare or unique words.—They are ἀχκατάπαστος (v.1, 
in 214; on the possible origin and meaning of the word see 
Hort’s Introduction [Notes Ὁ. 170)), ἐμπαιγμονή (KL and other 
authorities omit ἐν zur. in 85), ἐξέρωμια, κυλισιμοός (so BO* curs4; 
zircon NAKLP, etc.), rapauppovia, ῥοιζηδόν, ταρτωροῦν. Of these, 
two (ἐξέραμμα and χυλισμεός) occur in the two proverbs cited in 
222, and we cannot be sure therefore that they are due to the 
writer himself. In the case of three of the words the matter 
is one of form. The word ἐμπσαιγμονή does not seem to occur 
elsewhere; but tueraiyuos, Which does not occur in profane 
writers, is found in LXX 8, in Theodot.1, in an anonymous Greek 
version2, and in He 1184, Again, there does not seem to be any- 
thing to choose in point of rarity between κυλισιμός and πύλισμα. 
For both, a reference is given in the lexicons to a work on 
farriery (Hippiatrica) of late date. The former is found in 
Theod. (Pr 218), the latter in Symm, (Ezk 1013). The former ex- 
presses the act of rolling, the kindred Aristotelian word κύλισις 
being inadmissible since it has a technical athletic sense; the 
latter properly the thing rolled, and so perhaps the place of 
rolling—the word χυλίστρα, which is used in Xen. Eg. 5. 3, is 
apparently a technical term in the training of horses, Again, 
if παραφροσύνη 18 found in Plato and Hippocrates, the rapagpovion 
of 2 P shares the opprobrium of being a a@raz λεγόμενον with 
To αφρόνησιδ, which is used by the LXX in Zec 124. Again, for 
ῥοιζηδὸν (as for ῥοιζηδ.) Nicander, a poet who wrote about 150 B.c., 
is quoted, the verb (fofsv) and the noun (ῥοῖζος) both being 
recognized Greek words. Again, the verb ἐξερᾶν is used of 
vomiting (metaphorically) in classical Greek (Aristoph.) and in 
Aquila (Lv 1825), and ‘vomit’ is a natural meaning of ἐξέραμμα. 
Lastly, though τωρταροῦν is found apparently only in 2 Pand in 
a Sscholium on Homer, the compound καταταρταροῦν is used by 
Apollodorus and Sextus Empiricus. The words which have 
been examined are, it cannot be denied, strange and unusual 
terms; but something can be said in defence of each of them. 
The papyri which have been discovered of late years have 
brought home to us our ignorance of colloquial Greek, and 
suggest caution in peremptorily condemning a word found only 
in a particular writer as the barbarism of an individual, 

(iv.) Solecitsms.—There are certain expressions in the Epistle 
which, so far as our knowledge of the language goes, appear to 
be contrary to usage. They are as follows :— 

(a) Brtuun (βλέμματι καὶ exon, 28), Field (Notes on Trans. of 
NT p. 241) writes thus: ‘In seeing and hearing. This seems 
to be the only admissible interpretation, though quite at 
variance with the use of βλέμμα in good writers. ... St. Peter 
should have written either opace καὶ ἀκοῇ ΟΥ̓ βλέπων καὶ ἀπκούων.᾽ 

(0) καυσοῦσθαι (310-12), It is pointed out that Dioscorides 
(c. 100 a.D.) and Galen (c. 160 a.p.), both medical writers, use 
the word in the sense of ‘to suffer from καῦσος, i.e, a remittent 
fever.’ The word does not appear to occur elsewhere. On the 
other hand, it must be noticed that Athenwus (see Sophocles, 
Lexicon) uses the cognate noun x«teo; of ‘burnt soil,’ and that 
Hesychius assigns to it the meaning of ‘a volcanic country.’ 


*In this list the LXX includes the Apocrypha. Words are 
not included which are given under the next (iii.) section. 
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(0) μελλήσω (112; so RABOP curs4 Meyptt (boh sah), οὐκ 
ἀρεελήσω IKL, etc., Syr-hkl). Field (ib. p. 240) writes thus: ‘RV 
renders [μεελλήσω] “1 shall be ready,” and Alford “I will be 
sure”; but no example of any such use of μελλήσω is forthcom- 
ing. ... 1 think it not improbable that St. Peter wrote διὸ 
μελήσω, “‘T will take care,” a rare but not unexampled con- 
struction for διὸ μελήσει peor,’ 

(ἃ) μν ἤμην ποιείσθαι (110). The phrase is used from Herodotus 
onwards with the sense ‘to make mention of.’ In the passage 
quoted from Thucydides ii. 54 (πρὸς & ἔτασχον τὴν pvipenv 
ετοιοῦντο), the expression signifies ‘ they lel their recollec- 
tions’ (cf. i. 140, πρὸς τὰς συμφορὰς καὶ τὰς γνώμας τρεπομένους). 
In Arist. Rhet. ili. 19, 4, μινήμκην πεποίηκεν means ‘he has made 
him famous’ (see Cope’s note). But no instance of the phrase in 
the sense of ‘to remember’ is forthcoming. 

(2) μυωπάζειν (τυφλός ἔστιν μυωτάζων, 19), The passage quoted 
for the verb from Arist. Probi. 31. 16. 25 (ὠνωτάζειν λέγονται 
οἱ ἐκ γενετῆς τὰ μὲν ἐγγὺς βλέποντες, τὰ δὲ ἐξ ἀποστάσεως οὐχ 
ὁρῶντῃς) is not found in Bekker’s text. The adjective pial, 
however, occurs several times in the passage, as in Rhet, ili. 
11. 12, in the technical sense ‘shortsighted,’ nor is it found with 
any other meaning. There seems to be no justification at all 
from usage for the opinion of those who, like Spitta (p. 73ff.), 
take μυωπάζων in 2 P to imply ‘ wilful blindness,’ and so explain 
105 position after τυῷλός err; nor is Such a meaning natural. 
There can be little doubt that the writer of 2 P is here guilty of 
& rhetorical bathos, 

(f) ταρεισφέρειν (σπουδὴν πᾶσαν παρεισενέγκαντες, 15), Wetstein 
quotes Jos. and Died. for the phrase σπουδὴν τῶσαν εἰσφέρειν. It 
must, bowever, be confessed that the RV ‘adding on your part’ 
is rather a benevolent paraphrase than a translation (sepe- in 
παραδοῦνοι and similar words having the idea of tramsmission), 
and that it is difficult to assign any meaning which can be justi- 
fied by usage to the double compound. In 2) the similarly 
fortoed verb repsoeyew is correctly and pertinently used (cf. 
Gal 24, Jude 4). 

(9) σειρός (σειραῖς ζόφου, 243 so SABO Aug. al, σειραῖς KL, etc., 
boh Syr-hkl). Field (ἐδ. p. 241) writes thus: ‘ σειρός, σιρός, ΟΥ̓ 
σερρός, ‘a pit,” ΟΥ̓́“ excavation,” properly for the storage of grain, 
as Demosth. p. 100, 28... . Philo, de Ted. Constr. p. 86... . 
And J. Pollux joins κωτάγειοι οἰκήσεις, καὶ σειροί, καὶ plore, καὶ 
Aenea. Alford wrongly translates “dens,” and says: ‘‘ The word 
is used for a wolf's den by Longus i.11”; but he can never have 
read tbe passage, in which the method of trapping a she-wolf is 
thus described : συνελθόντες οὖν of κωμῆται νύκτωρ, cippors ὀρύττουσι 
τὸ εὖρος ὀργυιᾶς... -» Here too, then, it seems probable that the 
author of 2 P bas in the midst of a somewhat magnificent phrase 
interpolated a word with which a technical sense was commonly, 
if not exclusively, associated.* 

(τ We pass on to note a remarkable characteristic of the 
vocabulary of 2P, viz. its iteration. There are some words 
which must be repeated, whenever it is necessary to express dis- 
tinctly and briefly the idea which they connote (¢.9. πίστις); and 
to this class some of the words in the following list may justly 
be thought to belong. But it is obvious that in the majority of 
cases there is no such justification. And it is best to give the 
list in full that this peculiarity of the Epistle may be clearly 
seen, It will be remarked (1) that some of the words and 
phrases repeated are in themselves unusual; (2) that tbey 
sometimes occur more than once within a very short space. 

Words (or kindred words) and phrases repeated δγ6--- ἄθεσμος 
27313 3 ἀποφεύγειν 14 218.20: ἀπώλεια. Qlbis.3 3716+ ἀσέλγεια 27, 
aoirytios 22.18% βέβαιος 110.19» δεδωρημένης 13, δεδώρηται 145 δελεά- 
ζειν 214.18. ἔχχαωλαι 28 353 ἐξωκολουθεῖν 1169215: ἐπαγγελίᾳ 34-9, 
ὑπαγγέλλεσθωι 218, ἐπάγγελμα 13 818. ἐτώγριν 21.δ:. ἐπσιχορηγεῖν 
1. 11 » εὐσέβεια 136.7 811. εὐσεβής 29, ἀσεβής 25 81. ζόφος 24.17; 
ἡττᾶσθαι 2I9Es ἴδιος 13.20 216.22 83.10.17. χαυσοῦσθωι 810. 13 - 
λανθάνειν 35-85 λύεσθαι 810. 11.152... κὠσθὸς ἀδικίως 218. 16. pice 
220, μασι οός 2105 πάρεστιν 119, παρούσῃ 1123 βεβαίαν. . . ποιεῖσθοιι" 
ταῦτῳ γὰρ ποιοῦντες 1105 προσδοκδν 812. 13.14% σχουδάζειν 110. 15. 814. 
σπουδῇ 18; στηριγμάς 817, ἐστηριγμένους 112, ἀστήρικτος 214 316; 
revives 114 21. τηρεῖν (for future judgment) 24 9-17 87: votre 
πρῶτον γινώσχοντες 120335 deropsevijonesv 112, διεγείρειν ἐν ὑπομνήσει 
113 315 οὐκ ἐφείσατο 24 3 φωνὴ ἐνεχθέσα 117.18, ἠνέχθη προφητεία 
121, φερόμενοι 1215 φθείροιν 212, φθορῴ 14 212 (bis) 5 φθέγγεσθα, 216. 18, 

(vi.) There are some interesting pairs of synonyms found in the 
Epistle. (α) ἀγάπη, φιλαδελφία (17), the thought apparently being 
that ‘love of the brethren’ must lead on to ‘love’ in the widest 
sense (contrast 1P 122f 48; gee Westcott on 1 John 219%). (ᾧ 
ἄσπελοι καὶ ὡριώμνητοι (314), cf. σπίλοι καὶ μῶμοι (218), In 1} 119 
we have auduov καὶ ἀσπίλου. The word μῶριος (=blame, dis- 
grace, in classical Greek) is common in the LXX as repre- 
senting in sound and approximately in sense tbe Hebr. D3D 
(‘ blemish,’ in the case of sacrificial victims); hence also fre- 
quently in the LEX the word ἄμωμος (of a victim ‘ without 
blemish’). Thus tbe two words ὥμωμος and ἄσπιλος can with 
propriety stand side by side. The writer of 2 P, however, 
connects together armies and ἀμώμωητος (cf. v.l. in Ph 215), 
apparently transferring to the latter word the special sense 
which had become attached to &pzwmos, though it should be 
noticed that μωμητός is once used in the LXX (Dt $25) in 
Sea ee 


* It. seems, however, not improbable that we have here a 
‘primitive’ error. The writer of 2 P almost certainly had in 
mind Jude 6 (srpois ἀϊδίοις ὑπὸ ζόφον τετήρηκεν), If he wished 
instead of the common word δεσμρεοῖς to substitute tbe much rarer 
word osspeis,—which, however, means ‘ cords or ropes’ rather 
than ‘heavy chains,’—it would be very likely that, with the 
sound of the twice-repeated -oig (Serpoig ἀϊδίοις) in his mind, he 
would write σειροῖς for σειραῖς. 


translating DY. (c) κλῆσιν καὶ ἐκλογήν (110), see Lightfoot on 
Col 312, (d) λόγος, φωνῇ (1181), There is ‘a recognized distine- 
tion between λόγος and ¢wv4, a8 denoting respectively ‘an 
intelligible utterance” and an “irrational cry”’ (Lightfoot on 
Ignatius, Rom. 2); cf. Jn 11-1423, flere the distinction 
between the two words lies in the transitoriness of the φωνὴ 
(cf. Lk 996) and the permanence of ‘the prophetic Ades.’ But 
it is remarkable that the term of inferior dignity is here 
used of the direct utterance of God Himself, © τυφλός ἐστιν 
μυωπάζων (see above). 

The vocabulary, then, of the Epistle is a singular 
one. The writer affects unusual, striking, poetical 
words. He is apt to amplify or decorate a current 
phrase in a way which makes its appropriateness 
at least questionable (6.9. σπουδὴν πᾶσαν παρεισ- 
φέρειν, ἄσπιλοι καὶ ἀμώμητ οι) Briefly, his voeabu- 
lary is to a remarkable degree an ambitious one. 
On the other hand, the extraordinary list of repeti- 
tions stamps it as poor and inadequate. The reader 
is constantly tempted to think that the author 
intentionally dwells upon a sonorous word, which 
pleases his fancy, unconscious that the unnecessary 
recurrence of a word spoils the literary effect. 
Further, the writer can hardly be defended against 
the charge of using words and phrases incorrectly. 
There is little doubt that this indictment has been 
exaggerated, and tliat our ignorance of colloquial 
Greek is apt to betray us into condemning words 
which with fuller knowledge we should accept 
without question. But, as a matter of fact, we do 
not find that good Greek writers hit upon ex- 
pressions which seem to us uncouth in themselves, 
and which lack authority, with anything like the 
same frequency as the writer of 2 Peter. 

(ὁ) From the Vocabulary we turn to more general 
characteristics of Style. The writer, fond as he is 
of unusual words, has but a poor supply of con- 
necting particles (¢.g. μέν... δέ is not found in 
the Epistle). Thus it is remarkable how sentence 
after sentence is linked to the preceding words by 
means of ydp—1*" (4 times), 2'%2! (4 times); and 
how relatives (sometimes involving an awkward 
ambiguity) are employed for the same purpose— 
14 2% 3 31-612, Closely connected with this poverty 
of connecting particles is the fact that we have in 
the Epistle involved and cumbrous sentences, ¢.g. 
1% (where, if the reading διὰ δόξης be adopted, 
διά is used four times), 217, The following points 
claim notice under this general heading—In 2% we 
have the plirase οὐκ ἐφείσατο ἀλλά twice used, and 
the repetition is made the more unpleasing by the 
fact that the first ἀλλά introduces a contrast differing 
in kind from that introduced by the second (ἀλλὰ 
. . . παρέδωκεν, ἀλλὰ. . » ἐφύλαξεν) In 218 there 
is an awkward involution of one participial clause 
in another (rods . . . ἀποφεύγοντας τοὺς ἐν πλάνῃ 
ἀναστρεφομένους), while in v.” ἀποφυγόντες is used of 
a set of persons other than those referred to in the 
τοὺς ἀποφεύγοντας of v.48, Again, the piled-up geni- 
tives of 3? are very cumbrous, and not free from 
ambiguity (but on the possibility of a ‘ primitive’ 
error see below, p. 811). Again, the double ἀπό 
and the οὕτως of 34 (ἀφ᾽ ἧς of πατέρες ἐκοιμήθησαν, 
πάντα οὕτως διαμένει ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς κτίσεως) confuse the 
meaning, Again, while in Jude ™ the φυσικῶς (ὅσα 
δὲ φυσικῶς ὡς τὰ ἄλογα fea ἐπίστανται) is natural and 
forcible, the corresponding phrase in 2P 212 (ὡς 
ἄλογα Soa γεγεννημένα φυσικὰ els ἄλωσιν) wants both 
simplicity and clearness. In the sentences which 
follow, the artificial elaboration of the writer’s style 
is very conspicuous,—v.!? yeyerynucva . . . els φθοράν 
εν. ἐν TH φθορᾷ αὐτῶν καὶ φθαρήσονται, ἀδικούμενοι 
μισθὸν ἀδικίας, ---- while in the next verse we have 
the strained and eccentric phrase ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔχοντες 
μεστοὺς μοιχαλίδος. There are, indeed, passages in 
the Epistle in which an earnestness of exhortation 
or of hope moulds the language, and in which we 
recognize a certain grandeur and power of diction, 
6... [10-19-21 811-18, 11... But this is not the impression 
which we gain from the Epistle asa whole. The 
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student probably has to confess that not seldom in 
reading the Epistle he has paused in perplexity 
over some startling or strange phrase. The ex- 
perience which he has gained from time spent on 
the writings of St. Paul or St. John encourages 
him to hope that if he patiently ponders on the 
words they will at length reveal their meaning ; 
that the reason why an unusual expression was 
ehosen will in time become plain to him. But 
his hope is disappointed. ‘The sense of the arti- 
ficiality of the expression does not wear off, and, 
as he dwells on it, he cannot honestly say that its 
sienificance grows upon him. This Epistle is the 
one book of the NT which, it may be thought, 
gains by translation. The reader of the dignified 
and sober English of the AV, in which the am- 
biguities and eccentricities of the original are to a 
great extent obliterated, has probably a far higher 
idea of the literary style of the Epistle than the 
student of the Greek. 

The question has still to be faced how far the 
style and diction of 2 P assist us in arriving ata 
verdiet as to its genuineness. We have no right 
to assume that an Epistle of St. Peter would be 
written in good Greek, or even that it would be 
free from offences against literary propriety and 
good taste. But style is an index of character. 
The Epistle does produce the impression of being a 
somewhat artificial piece of rhetoric. It shows 
throughout signs of self-conscious effort. The 
author appears to be ambitious of writing in a 
style which is beyond his literary power. We 
may liesitate to affirm that the literary style 
of the Epistle in itself absolutely disproves the 
Petrine authorship. But it must be allowed that 
it is hard to reconcile the literary character of 
the Epistle with the supposition that St. Peter 
wrote it. 

4, INTERNAL EVIDENCE.—(a) References to the 
Gospel history. (i.) Spitta (p. 37 ff.) and Zahn (p. 
60 1.) take the words rod καλέσαντος ἡμᾶς (1°) to refer 
to the Lord’s call of the apostles (cf. ἡμῖν 1%). 
This interpretation of the passage would be less 
improbable if the reading ὑμῖν in place of ἡμῖν (12) 
had satisfactory eritical support. The natural, if 
not necessary, view of the whole context is to take 
the whole series ἡμῶν (1*), ἡμῖν, ἡμᾶς (1°), ἡμῖν (14) as 
referring to the writer and the readers alike, 
joined together in their common faith. In that 
ease 13 speaks of the fact that tliose addressed had 
been ‘ called,’ while 110 takes up the thought and 
emphasizes the duty involved in that ‘call.’ There 
is therefore in all probability no reference to the 
Gospel history in 1°. 

(ii.) In 1168. there is the reference to the Trans- 
figuration. Spitta (pp. 101 ff. 493 ff.) and Zahn (p. 
58) urge that this reference is independent of the 
accounts of that event in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Thus the former lays stress on the fact that in 
2FP it is said that the Lord ‘received honour and 
glory’ from the Father. This points, he thinks, 
to what the parallel in the history of Moses (Ex 
3478. 2 Co 813.) would lead us to expect, viz. that 
the glory of Jesus was the reflexion of the glory of 
God—a eommunication of glory which preceded 
the attestation of the heavenly voice. This 
account of the glorification of Jesus on the 
Mountain is different from, and (as being more 
natural) earlier in date than, that given by the 
Synoptists. But, on the other hand, it must be 
noted (a) that the phrase is λαβὼν τιμὴν καὶ δόξαν 
(not λαβὼν. . . δόξαν), and that τιμή points rather 
to an attesting voice than to a reflected glory ; 
(8) the obvious and almost necessary interpreta- 
tion of the two participles λαβὼν, . . ἐνεχθείσης is 
that the latter defines and explains the former— 
‘He received honour and glory when there came to 
Him,’ ete. Omission of details of the history (e.g. 
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the presence of Moses and Elias) in an allusion 
contained in a letter cannot reasonably be taken 
to show that the writer is giving an account in- 
dependent of, or more primitive than, that of the 
Synoptists. To pass to another point, the form of 
the words spoken by the heavenly voice in 2 P is 
nearer to that in Mt than to that in either of the 
two other Synoptists. The words as read in Cod. 
B (followed by WI1)—6 υἱός μου ὁ ἀγαπητός pov οὗτός 
ἐστιν, eis ὃν evddxnoa—diller from those in Mt in 
(a) order ; (8) insertion of the second pov (ef. Mt 
1918 (Is 42')); (vy) substitution of els ὅν (a con- 
struction not found elsewhere in LXX and NT ἢ 
for ἐν w 3 (δ) omission of ἀκούετε αὐτοῦ. The bulk 
of authorities (SACKL, etec.), however, give the 
words in a form which differs from that of Mt in 
two points only, (γ) (δ). Again, it is often sug- 
gested that the words τοῦ σκηνώματός μου (v.14) and 
τὴν ἐμὴν ἔξοδον (v.1°), oceurring in the immediately 
preceding context, contain references to the his- 
tory of the Transfiguration (Mt 174] Lk 97). If 
this is so, then, since the term ἔξοδος is used by 
Luke, not in words which he reports, but in his 
own brief summary of the conversation between 
the Lord and Moses and Elias, it follows that the 
writer of 2 P was acquainted with Lk. The word 
ἔξοδος, however, is not uncommon in such a con- 
nexion (see p. 770). 

(111.) In 2% (γέγονεν αὐτοῖς τὰ ἔσχατα χείρονα τῶν 
πρώτων) there is a clear reminiscence of the saying 
recorded in Mt 12* || Lk 11° (γίνεται τὰ ἔσχατα τοῦ 
ἀνθρώπου ἐκείνου χείρονα τῶν πρώτων). 

(iv.) In 116 (ταχινή ἐστιν ἡ ἀπόθεσις... καθὼς καὶ 
ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν Ἵ. Χ. ἐδήλωσέν μοι) we have a reference 
to a disclosure made to St. Peter by our Lord as to 
his death. Spitta (pp. 88ff, 491 f.) lays it down 
perem ptorily that ‘thereis absolutely no connexion 
between 2 P 1 and Jn 21’; that the allusion is to 
some other propheey of Jesus not recorded in the 
Gospels, but on which the Quo Vadis story is based. 
It is true that the words used in 2P do not 
necessarily imply that the writer is indebted to the 
Gospel of St. John: they are quite compatible with 
the supposition that St. Peter is (independently of 
any written document) recalling and reproducing in 
his own words the substance of the Lord’s revelation 
to him. But it is unreasonable to postulate an 
oeeasion other than that recorded in Jn 21, when 
the Lord revealed something of the circumstances 
of the apostle’s death. The Lord’s prophecy as 
given in Jn 9118 contains all that is required in 
2P. If the word rayw be taken to mean ‘coming 
soon’ (as Spitta interprets it), then the reference 
is rather to the ὅταν γηράσῃς ; 1f it is understood to 
mean ‘ sudden,’ then the allusion is to the violence 
plainly foreshadowed in the Lord’s words. 

The alleged references to the Gospe} history con- 
tained in the Epistle have now been examined. 
The first of them has been put aside. The remaiu- 
ing three, when taken together, will probably 
produce on many minds the impression that the 
writer of 2 P was acquainted with Mt and Jn and 
(if the allusion which some have found in ἔξοδος be 
pressed) with Lk also. But such an impression, 
however strong it may be, does not amount to a 
well-founded conviction. The verdict on the non- 
genuineness of the Epistle, as far as this piece of 
evidence goes, is a non liquet. 

The case, however, is ditlerent when we turn to 
another aspect of the reference to the Transfigura- 
tion and to the Lord’s prophecy as to St. Peter’s 
death. Do these allusions reveal a too keen anxiety 
on the writer's part to identify himself with St. 
Peter? Have we here some one personating the 
apostle, and therefore, in order to support his 
assumed character, unduly emphasizing two scenes 


*This construction, however, occurs in the version of the 
heavenly words givenin Clem. Hom. ili. 63. 
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in the Lord’s life, each of which was closely con- 
nected with St. Peter 3 

The answer to the question, when so put, is, it 
is believed, that in themselves these allusions do 
not supply any valid argument against the 
genuineness of the Epistle. It cannot be con- 
sidered strange or unnatural that the writer, if he 
were indeed the great apostle, should recall either 
of these incidents. 

But there is a characteristic of the Epistle on 
the negative side which must be taken into account. 
(a2) We should have expected that a personal fol- 
lower of the Lord, who had heard our Lord’s dis- 
courses, would instinctively reproduce much of his 
Master’s teaching. It is true that, as was pointed 
out above (p. 788), our knowledge of our Lord’s 
sayings is imperfect. The Gospels do not record 
all our Lord’s words, But they certainly preserve 
a wide representative cycle of His teaching. And 
we should expect a letter of St. Peter to contain 
some reminiscences of Christ’s words, which, with 
the Gospels in our hands, we could identify as 
such, 2 P does not fullil that expectation. There 
is but one of the sayings of the Lord recorded in 
the Gospels alluded to in 2 P (2° || Mt 12%, Lk 
11*%), (8) Again, the Epistle does not refer to the 
great momenta of the Lord’s life on earth—the 
Passion, the Resurrection, and the Exaltation. 
Here then we have, as it appears to the present 
writer, two weighty arguments against the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle—a negative argument and a 
positive argument. On the one hand, the Epistle 
does not contain what we should have confidently 
expected an Epistle of St. Peter to contain— 
allusions to the Lord’s sayings and allusions to the 
great events of the Lord’s life. The force of this 
argument is greatly increased when with 2 P we 
compare l P. On the other hand, the fact that the 
only allusions to incidents in the Lord’s life found 
in the Epistle are such as would support the char- 
acter of one writing as St. Peter, does become, in 
view of the silence of the Epistle as to the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and of the absence 
from it of allusions to the Lord’s teaching as 
recorded in the Gospels, a serious ground for ques- 
tioning the Petrine authorship of the Epistle. 

(6) Absence of personal messages and greetings.— 
No companion of the apostle is mentioned. The 
apostle himself sends no personal message or 
greeting. On the former of these two points no 
stress can be laid. The latter has some weight as 
against the theory of Spitta and Zahn, that the 
Epistle was addressed by St. Peter to a Palestinian 
Church (or Palestinian Churches) with which the 
apostle had had personal dealings ; it has none as 
against the common view that St. Peter sends a 
second letter to Churches throughout the provinces 
of Asia Minor, which he had never visited. Apart 
from these two special points there is, it must be 
allowed, a certain indefiniteness in the Epistle as 
to the circumstances and surroundings of those to 
whom the letter was sent, and more especially of the 
writer. Nothing is said, for example, of the place 
whence the letter was written. But it would be 
easy to draw on the imagination for reasons which 
might naturally and fully explain the reticence of 
the letter on personal matters. The result there- 
fore is a purely negative one. The genuineness of 
the Epistle does not receive the support which it 
would have gained, had it contained personal mes- 
sages and personal news which harmonized with 
known facts. On the other hand, no substantial 
argument adverse to its genuineness can fairly be 
deduced from their absence. 

(c) Anachronisms.—(i.) 3° Does the passage 
imply that in the writer’s time a collection of St. 
Paul’s Epistles existed, and that they were regarded 
as Scripture? The first point to be considered is 


the meaning of the phrase ras λοιπὰς γραφάς. Spitta 
(p. 294) holds that ‘only writings of St. Paul’s 
associates can be intended, addressed to the Gentile 
Christians who belonged to the sphere of his 
apostolic work.’ According to this view, it would 
appear that the term αἱ γραφαί is used not in the 
sense of ‘Scriptures,’ but with a general non- 
technical meaning. Zahn (Hinl. pp. 98f., 108) 
follows the same general line of interpretation, 
but enters more into detail. In his opinion, the 
reference is to ‘writings of a religious character— 
writings which could claim respect in Christian 
circles either because of the persons who composed 
them, or because the Christian congregations made 
use of them in public worship.’ ‘We do not 
know,’ he adds, ‘how much Christian literature 
already existed in the years 60-64.’* He urges 
that, as the allusion to these writings is alto- 
gether incidental, and as no distinguishing epithet, 
e.g. ‘holy,’ ‘ prophetic,’ is added, the special sense 
of ai ypadal, as applied to a collection of the Holy 
Scriptures, is here excluded. He further points 
out that, as the technical sense of the term oayspn 
did not prevent the Jews from using the word 150 
of any book whatever, so the narrower use of ai 
γραφαί and τὰ γράμματα did not as a matter of fact 
debar Greek-speaking Christians from employing 
the words γραφή, γραφαί, and γράμματα in a wide 
and general sense; 1f no instance of this sense of 
γραφή is found in the NT, that is a mere matter of 
chance. To substantiate his position as regards 
γραφή he refers to 2 Ch 2" (εἶπεν Xeipau.. . ἐν 
γραφῃ), Neh 7% (ἐξήτησαν γραφὴν αὐτῶν τῆς συνοδία"), 
Dn δὅ (τὴν yp. ἐκείνην, i.e. the writing on the wall), 
1 Mac 142” 48 (the writing on tables of brass), Iren. 
ili. 6. 4, xvii. 4, v. Prol. (in each case hee seriptura 
of Irenzeus’ own work), Clem. Strom. vi. 3 (p. 755, 
ed. Potter; προϊούσης τῆς γραφῆς, 1.6. the treatise 
itself), Eus. HE It. xi. 1 (τὴν περὶ τούτον. . . τοῦ 
᾿Ιωσήπου γραφήν). Similar uses of the word might 
be quoted from classical Greek (where it commonly 
has a formal sense [‘document’], often a legal 
sense (‘indictment’), e.g. Thue. i. 129, τοσαῦτα μὲν 
ἡ γραφὴ ἐδήλου, Ξέρξης δὲ ἤσθη re τῇ ἐπιστολῇ K.T.r. 
In all these passages, it will be noticed, it is clear, 
either from the phrase itself or from the context, 
what the γραφή in question is. They present no 
parallel to the absolute use of the word in the 
plural, The phrase al γραφαί used absolutely 
points to a definite and recognized collection of 
‘writings,’ 1.6, the Scriptures. If any further 
assurance of this is needed, it is given (a) by the 
context—the word στρεβλοῦσιν shows that the writ- 
ings were authoritative, and that their support had 
at all costs to be secured, and (8) by the added word 
λοιπάς---τὰς λοιπὰς γραφάς ; compare Sir. Prol. ὁ νόμος 
καὶ αἱ προφητεῖαι καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τῶν βιβλίων ; Tren. il. 
28. 7, ‘Dominus manifeste dixit et religue de- 
monstrant Scripture.’ From the καί and the ras 
λοιπάς--ὭὡὩς καὶ τὰς λοιπὰς ypadds—we are obliged to 
infer that the Epistles of St. Paul are regarded 
as Scripture. Again, the fact that St. Paul’s 
Epistles are regarded as Scripture, together with 
the phrase ἐν πάσαις ἐπιστολαῖς, leads to the further 
conuhesion that the writer of 2 P possessed not 
merely isolated letters of St. Paul, but a collection 
of his Epistles, to which, as authoritative docu- 
ments of the faith, appeal was made.} It is im- 
possible to suppose that a collection of St. Paul’s 
Epistles had been made and that they were treated 
as Scripture during the lifetime of St. Peter. 


* Zahn’s theory as to 2 P, it should he observed, leads him to 
assume an (earlier) Ep. of St. Peter now lost (31), an Ep, of St. 
Paul now lost (315), the promise on St. Peter’s part of a Lehr- 
ov) ροπεῖδα unknown to us (115), ‘other writings’ now 
lost (S16), 

t ae the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, Libri et epis- 
tule Pauli uiri iusti (Rohingson, The Passion of S. Perpetuc 
p. 114, in ‘Texts and Studies’ 1. ii.). 
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(11.) 83 μνησθῆναι τῶν προειρημένων ῥημάτων ὑπὸ τῶν 


ἁγίων προφητῶν καὶ τῆς τῶν ἀποστόλων ὑμῶν ἐντολῆς 
τοῦ κυρίου καὶ σωτῆρος. It is possible that there is 
a primitive error in the text, and that διά should 
be inserted after τῆς---- the commandment of the 
Lord and Saviour given through your apostles’ ἢ 
(cf. the title of the Didaché—é.dax} Κυρίου διὰ τῶν 
δώδεκα ἀποστόλων τοῖς ἔθνεσιν, and also 27! τῆς παρα- 
δοθείσης αὐτοῖς ἁγίας ἐντολῆς). But this suggestion 
does not affect the matter with which we are at 
present concerned. It is true that the phrase 
‘your apostles’ admits of the explanation that the 
writer is referring to those apostles who had 
taught the readers of the Epistle, and that, so 
interpreted, the phrase cannot be said to be an 
impossible one in a letter written by St. Peter. 
But, on the supposition that St. Peter is writing 
to Christians whom he had himself taught, it 
must be admitted that it is strange that he should 
use an expression so cold and so general. Two 
other considerations must be taken into account. 
In the first place, it seems certain (see art. JUDE, 
EPISTLE OF, vol. ii. p. 802f.) that the whole phrase 
is an expansion of the corresponding words in 
Jude’, where there is a simple and natural refer- 
ence to the oral teaching of the apostles (ἔλεγον). 
Secondly, the addition of a reference to the pro- 
phets changes the kindof remembrance. The idea 
of keeping in mind the teaching of Scripture is 
introduced. Now inthe 2nd cent. it was customary 
to speak of Scripture either under the two divisions 
—the Prophets and the Apostles — (e.g. Murat. 
Canon, ‘neque inter prophetas completum numero 
neque inter apostolos’), or under the three divisions 
—the Prophets, the Lord (the Gospel), and the 
Apostles —(e.g. Iren. i. 8. 1, ἣν [ὑπόθεσιν] οὔτε 
προφῆται ἐκήρυξαν οὔτε ὁ Kupios ἐδίδαξεν οὔτε ἀπόστολοι 
παρέδωκαν) ; see Lichtfoot on Ign. Philad. v. The 
impression produced by 2 P 3* is that we have here 
a post-apostolic writer elaborating the simple 
phrase of Jude” and instinctively reproducing 
phraseology current in his own days, while the 
ὑμῶν is introduced as being in character with the 
style of a letter. This impression is strengthened 
when the passage under discussion is taken in 
connexion with 3" (see just above). 

(111). Closely connected with the points just 
dealt with is the problem suggested by the con- 
troversial element in the Epistle. 

It has often been noticed that the writer speaks 
of the rise of certain false teachers as future (910- 
3°), and then, using the present tense (21: 1% 2%. 20 
3°, ef. 816), describes them as already active. It 
might be argued that he projects himself into the 
future, and then, from the point of view of a 
spectator, regards future events as actually hap- 
pening. But it must be remarked that (1) this 
change from the future to the present takes place 
twice (108. 3°); (2) in ch. 2 perfects are used 
(γέγονεν 270, συμβέβηκεν 222). The most natural 
interpretation of these phenomena is that the 
writer first speaks in his assumed character of 
a prophet, and that then, forgetting that assumed 
character, he depicts the false teaching actually 
rife around him. 

Does the language used betray any sign of being 
aimed against the Gnostics? It is clear that 
those against whom the writer warns his readers 
not only practised, but taught, immorality. Their 
error was not only a matter of life (as appears 
to be the case with the libertines of St. Jude’s 
Epistle), but also of doctrine. They are ψευδοδι- 
δάσκαλοι (21). In this connexion the language of 
1% is remarkable—émiyopyyjoare . . . ἐν τῇ ἀρετῇ 
Thy γνῶσιν, ἐν δὲ τῇ γνώσει τὴν ἐγκράτειαν. Here 
γνῶσις is used absolutely, and it is linked with 


*So the Syriac (Harklean) version, ‘the commandment of 
our Lord and Saviour which (was) by the hand of the apostles.’ 


ἀρετή and ἐγκράτεια. It would seem as if the 
writer emphasizes the bearing of a true γνῶσις on 
conduct because he has in mind those whom a 
false γνῶσις betrayed into ἀκρασία, It will be 
remembered that the name ‘Gnostic’ was, as 
far as our knowledge goes, first claimed by sects 
whose teaching justified profligacy of life (Iren. 
i. 25.6; Hippolytus, Her. v. 6). Again, it may 
be thought that the words ἐλευθερίαν αὐτοῖς ἐπαγ- 
γελλόμενοι αὐτοὶ δοῦλοι ὑπάρχοντες τῆς φθορᾶς (2") 
exactly express the theory of ccrtain Gnostic 
teachers as to the ‘spiritual’ man’s independence 
of matter, and the practical results of that doctrine 
(cf. e.g. Iven. 1. 25. 4). Again, the writer of 2 P 
charges the false teachers with perverting Scrip- 
ture (3%), It is clear that, when St. Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans, there were those who 
depraved the doctrine of grace (Ito 6! ; cf. Jude‘). 
But there is no trace in apostolic times of false 
teachers supporting their views by a reckless or 
dishonest interpretation of the Old Testament, 
which alone could then be known under the name 
of Scripture. Nor, indeed, is it easy to see how the 
controversies of that age could give occasion to a 
forced exegesis of the OT; the arguments which 
the Judaistic opponents of St. Paul may well have 
drawn from the OT would be of a different kind. 
But such violent wresting of Scripture (2.6. the 
OT and the NT) as is described by the word ozpe- 
βλοῦσιν was the characteristic method by which 
the Gnosties of the 2nd century endeavoured to 
support their doctrines. Irenzus charges them 
with such a dishonest procedure again and again 
(i. Pref.; 3. 6, παρατρέποντες τὰς ἑρμηνείας καὶ ῥᾳδι- 
ουργοῦντες τὰς ἐξηγήσεις ; 8. 1; 9. 1, καταχρησάμενοι 
τοῖς ὀνόμασιν εἰς τὴν ἰδίαν ὑπόθεσιν μετήνεγκαν). This 
indictment, then, of the false teachers does not 
appear to harmonize with what we know, or with 
what we can with reasonable probability conjec- 
ture, of the apostolic age. It does fit in with the 
characteristics of a later time. 

(iv.) 38 ἐλεύσονται... ἐμπαῖκται. . . λέγοντες 
Ποῦ ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπαγγελία τῆς παρουσίας αὐτοῦ ; ad ἧς yap 
οἱ πατέρες ἐκοιμήθησαν, πάντα οὕτως διαμένει ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς 
κτίσεως. It is sometimes urged that the question 
of the scoffers points to a time later than the days 
of the apostles; and even more stress is laid on 
the reply—not an assurance of the nearness of the 
advent, but an explanation of delay (v.® μία ἡμέρα 
παρὰ Κυρίῳ x.7.d.). It is, however, difficult to feel 
the force of these arguments considered in them- 
selves. The fact that ‘the immediate 1mminence 
of the coming of the Lord . . . faded out of view’ 
in St. Paul’s mind, as the Epistle to the Ephesians 


seems to indicate, ‘when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s 
coming’ (Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 141f.), is a 


sufficient proof that towards the end of St. Peter's 
life men would not be unlikely to ask the question 
put into the mockers’ mouths, nor a Christian 
teacher unlikely to give some such answer as we 
find in 2 P 3% The passage will come before us 
again when we come to compare 2P with 1 P. 
But the phrase ἀφ᾽ ἧς οἱ πατέρες ἐκοιμήθησαν gives 
rise to much more serious misgivings. Who are 
‘the fathers’? They are, says Spitta (p. 234 if), 
the actual fathers of those who are introduced as 
speaking.* This interpretation is open to several 
grave objections. (a) Since to St. Peter the phrase 
οἱ πατέρες would haye a quasi-technical sense (cf. 
e.g. Jn 6°, Ac 7, Ro 9°, He 11), the meaning 


* Spitta gets over the difficulty that ἀφ᾽ 7s implies a con- 
siderable interval by supposing that the relative 7s refers back 
to τῆς σαρουσίως αὐτοῦ. He takes ero in a pregnant sense with 
ixorunOnoasv—' Die Vater sind entschlafen von der Parusie weg, 
ihr Tod hat sie der Parusie entzogen.’ For this use of aro he 
compares Ro 93, Col 220,2Co 115. It is strange that he does 
not see that the γώρ (ἀφ᾽ Fs γάρ) makes such an interpretation 
absolutely impossible. 
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suggested would require the addition of ἡμῶν.ἢ 
(8) The words ‘since our fathers died,’ put into 
the mouth of a number of persons, fix no definite 
limit of time. (y) The context seems to imply 
that ‘the fathers’ had embraced the Christian 
hope, and so early in the history of the Church 
as St. Peter’s lifetime it would be quite unnatural 
to introduce a group of persons speaking of their 
fathers as Christians (see Zahn, Avni. 11. p. 72). 
Zahn (26. pp. 67, 73) urges that the term οἱ πατέρες 
could be used of the first generation of Christians 
—the ἀρχαῖοι μαθηταί (Ac 2]16)— before it had 
died off to the last man, and that, in fact, a 
whole generation separated the years 60-63, in 
which he places the Epistle, from the day when the 
oromise to return was given. But, on the other 
and, it must be remembered that the use of the 
term ol πατέρες in itself implies a considerable lapse 
of time. The founders of a movement are not 
called ‘the fathers’ till a later age looks back 
upon their work. Further, the clause as a whole 
implies a distant retrospect; the words ἀφ᾽ js .. . 
ἐκοιμήθησαν πάντα οὕτως διαμένει could not have been 
used unless a considerable interval had elapsed 
since the passing away of ‘the fathers.’ The 
words might conceivably be justified on the hypo- 
thesis that St. Peter is here foretelling the future, 
and that he dramatically puts into the mouth of 
the mockers, who should ‘come in the last days,’ 
words appropriate only from their supposed point 
of view. But such an interpretation is too arti- 
ficial. And it must be confessed that here again 
we seem to be carried far beyond the limits of 
the apostolic age. 

(a) Doctrine.—The doctrine of the Epistle is 
chiefly remarkable, so far at least as our present 
purpose is concerned, on the negative side. We 
should not, indeed, have expected St. Peter to dwell 
with such detail (3!°*) on the physical accompani- 
ments of ‘the day of the Lord,’ and on its relation 
to the several parts of the material universe, as 
contrasted with its human and spiritual issues. 
We might feel it strange that what we should 
elsewhere describe as physical speculations on the 
process of creation, should find a place in a letter 
written by St. Peter (3°). But these are matters 
of taste and feeling, or at least of opinion ; and on 
such considerations no decisive judgment can be 
based. But it is otherwise with the silence of the 
Epistle as to doctrines of primary importance. 
St. Peter was an eye-witness of the human life of 
the Incarnate Word, of His sufferings, of the 
manifestations of the Risen Lord, and of His 
Ascension. He heard Christ’s words about the 
Paraclete, and partook of the outpouring of the 
Spirit at Pentecost. But the Epistle says nothing 
of the example of Christ, or of His sufierings and 
death, or, except the allusion in 2} (τὸν ἀγοράσαντα 
αὐτοὺς δεσπότην), of Redemption. It is silent as to 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. It makes 
no reference to the Holy Spirit except as the 
source of inspiration to the ancient prophets (1). 
It does not allude to prayer. We have no right, 
it may be urged most truly, to expect an apostolic 
Epistle to treat of every Christian doctrine, even 
the most vital. But is it conceivable that St. Peter, 
with his history and his experience, would pass 
over all these matters, essential to the Christian 
faith, as though they were not? The silence as 
to the Resurrection is the crucial point. The 
apostles were essentially witnesses to the Resur- 
rection. The Resurrection was the final proof of 
the Divine mission of the Lord, the foundation of 
the Christian faith. As such it holds a unique 
place in the writings of the apostles, and in their 

* Cursives4, Aigyptt (hoh sah), Syr-hkl add ἡμῶν. But,in the 
case of an addition of this nature, the evidence of versions is 
of little value. 
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teaching as reported in the Acts. But in this 
Epistle, when the writer (116) has occasion to 
appeal to the guarantee of the truth of his teach- 
ing as to ‘the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ the Resurrection is ignored, and the apos- 
tolic witness to Christ is made to rest on the 
Transfiguration. The Transfiguration was doubt- 
less an event of deep meaning; but its meaning 
was relative to the time when it took place, and to 
the circumstances of those who were present on 
the mountain. Its glory was in the days of the 
Lord’s humiliation a transitory anticipation of the 
Resurrection. It belongs to an order of events 
different from that to which the Resurrection be- 
longs. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
significance of the fact that in the Epistle gener- 
ally, and especially at this particular point in it, 
the Resurrection is unnoticed. A subordinate but 
not unimportant matter is the language used by 
the writer of 2 P in this reference to the Trans- 
figuration—éerémrra: γενηθέντες τῆς ἐκείνον μεγαλειό- 
τητος (118, The word ἐπόπτης is borrowed from the 
Greek mysteries, where it denoted one who was ad- 
mitted to the third and highest stage. For the word 
itself cf. Plut. «οὶ. 22, τοὺς ἄλλους ἑταίρους μύστας 
προσαγορεύοντα καὶ ἐπόπτας; CLG 716, 2158 (in both 
of which places it is closely associated with μύστης); 
Clement of Alexandria is fond of using words of 
this group in reference to the spiritual vision of 
God (e.g. Ped. i. 6 (p. 113), 7 (p. 129); Strom. i. 28 
(p. 424), 11. ὃ (p. 431). The metaphor is not one 
which we should have expected St. Peter to use. 
Tt is artificial, and savours of a later time when 
the Church borrowed such terms, often probaly 
through the medium of the Gnostics, from the 
language of the Greek mysteries.* 

5. RELATION TO 1 PETER.— Under this head 
little more has to be done than to bring together 
results which have been already reached as to the 
two Epistles separately. 

(2) Vocabulary and literary style. —As to the 
former point, Warfield (p. 67) writes thus: ‘ These 
resemblances are seen not only in peculiar phrases, 
such as the form of salutation, ‘Grace and peace 
be multiplied,” found in these two Epistles and 
nowhere else, but also in the recurrence in both of 
rare combinations, such as ἀμώμον καὶ ἀσπίλον, 1 P 
119 repeated 2 P 218 and 819 and nowhere else, and 
also the common possession of a very peculiar 
vocabulary such as is represented by the occurrence 
in both of ἐποπτεύσαντες (1 P 212, 2 P 118), ἰσότιμος 
(1 P 171%, 2 P 114), reinforced by the like com- 
munity in such as φιλαδελφία (1 P 1%, 2P 1%); 
χορηγεῖν (1 P 411, 2 P 1511); ἀπόθεσις (1 P 37, 2 P 
14); ἀρετή (1 P 2°, 2P 1°); ἀναστροφή (1 P 1%, 2 P 
27); ἀλήθεια in a pecniiar sense (1 P 177, 2P 1"); 
κομίζεσθαι (1 P 19, 2P 918), ete., all of which are 
rare words in the New Testament.’ It seemed 
best to quote this passage at length. A glance 
reveals how this list needs careful sifting. Thus 
Warfield’s mode of statement is confusing; the 
word ἰσότιμος, for example, does not occur in 1 P, 
but πολύτιμος (17) and τίμιος (113. Again, the plural 
ai ἀρεταί in 1 P 2° (a reminiscence of Is 43*4) is clearly 
far from being a parallel to the singular ἀρετή, 
2 P 13, though in both passages the reference is to 
God. But in fact verbal coincidences, however 
abundant, between 2P on the one hand and on 
the other 1 P and the Petrine speeches in the Acts 
(Speaker's Com. iv. p. 226), would be of but little 
weight in support of the genuineness of 2 P; for if 
that Epistle is not genuine, but was written in the 
2nd cent., it is clear that both 1 P and the Acts 
must have been accessible to its author, and that 
therefore he may have derived words or phrases 


* The habit of using language derived from the mysteries, 
in reference to communications supposed to he made by oul 


| Lord to His disciples, runs riot in the Gnostic Pistis Sophia. 
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from them. The real question is whether a com- 
parison of the two Epistles reveals that kind of 
similarity which suggests that they are the pro- 
duct of the same mind. It must be said briefly 
that the two documents are in complete contrast in 
reference to literary style. This contrast is obvious 
whether we regard smaller points of expression 
(e.g. the connexion of sentences and clauses) or 
the broader literary characteristics of the two 
Epistles. The style of 1 P is simple and natural, 
without a trace of self-conscious effort. The style 
of 2 P is rhetorical and laboured, marked by a love 
for striking and startling expressions. 

(b) Use of the OT.—The writer of 1 P formally 
quotes the OT ; he deliberately adopts its language 
(e.g. 2°f 22); he instinctively, and apparently un- 
consciously, falls into its phraseology. The writer 
of 2 P, on the other hand, as we have seen, never 
formally quotes the OT, and uses but few dis- 
tinctively OT expressions. This is precisely the 
reverse of what we should have expected to be the 
ease if the theory of Spitta and Zahn were true, 
namely, that St. Peter wrote the First Epistle to 
Gentile, the Second Epistle to Jewish, Cliristians. 

(c) Reminiscences of the Lord’s teaching. —The 
writer of 1 P constantly shows that he has the 
Lord’s sayings in his mind. It is doubtful if the 
writer of 2 P refers to more than two of them. 

(a) Use of St. Paul’s Episttes.—The writer of 1 Pis 
deeply influenced, both in thought andin language, 
by two of St. Panul’s Epistles(Ro, Eph). The writer 
of 2 P, while he mentions St. Paul’s Epistles gener- 
ally, owes no debt, literary or doctrinal, to them. 
This argument, however, cannot be said to carry 
so much weicht as it appears to do at first sight. 
For we saw cause to believe that there were special 
reasons why the words and thoughts of these two 


Epistles of St. Paul should be in St. Peter’s mind 


when he wrote the First Epistle. 

(e) Doctrine.—It has often been remarked that 
while in 1 P ‘the end’ is regarded as near (47), the 
writer of 2 P seems to contemplate delay as part of 
the Divine counsel. It might be a not unfair reply 
that in the one case the writer sets forth his own 
personal hope, in the other case he has to meet the 
jibes of enemies of the truth, and to account for the 
unquestionable fact of delay which gave point to 
their mocking question. But, indeed, the difference 
between the two Epistles in regard to doctrine is 
deeper and more far-reaching than a contrast of 
view as to the hope of the Lord’s speedy return. 
Any one who has endeavoured to draw out the 
doctrinal teaching of the two Epistles must feel 
that they are widely separated from each other. 
There is a richness of devout thought, a vital 
apprehension of the great facts and truths which 
are characteristic of Christianity, in 1 P, for which 
we search in vainin2 P, The thought of Christ’s 
sufferings, considered as the supreme example and 
as redeeming acts dealing with all the needs of 
men, the thought of Christ raised and exalted by 
the Father, the thought of the present personal 
relation of Christians to Christ’s work and to 
Christ Himself, dominate the one Epistle; they are, 
as we have seen (see above, p. 812), passed over in 
the other. 

Such are the differences between the two Epistles. 
It remains to examine certain considerations which 
have been suggested with a view to explain or to 
mitigate the diticulty. 

(1) Difference of date. —Ii St. Peter wrote the 
two Epistles, they could not be widely separated in 
point of time. The examination of all the eyi- 
dence points to the year 61 as the probable date of 
1 P (see above, p. 791 f.). 
Peter, could not be placed more than a year or two 
later, or, if we accept the view of Spitta and Zahn 
that the former Hpistle alluded to in 2 P 3 is not 


2 P, if the work of St. | 


1 P, a year or two earlier. Even if we put aside 
ancient evidence, and, accepting the theory whicli 
finds in 1 P indications of a later date (see above, 
P. 783f.), suppose that St. Peter’s life was pro- 
onged beyond the year 70, the interval between 
the two documents cannot have been much more 
than ten years. It may well be doubted whether 
ten years at the end of a long life can reasonably 
be supposed to have so completely changed a 
man’s literary style and the tone and range of his 
thoughts. 

(2) Difference of subject.—The object of 1 P, it is 
urged, was to comfort and encourage the suffering ; 
that of 2 P to warn against a shameful perversion 
of the truth. It must, however, be remembered 
that ch. 1 of 2 P is not denunciatory. Such a 
difference of subject might well account for a 
difference of tone, and a difference in the relative 
position and emphasis given to Christian doctrines. 
It would modify ; it would hardly revolutionize. 

(3) Difference of circuwmstances.—The strongest 
presentation of the case in this respect is apes tt 
the theory of Zahn (Hini. ii. p. 96). ‘So long,’ he 
says, ‘as men started with the assumption that 1 P 
is a document actually composed by the apostle 
(‘ein eigenhandiges Schreiben des Apostels’), and 
that 2 P purports to be intended for a circle of 
readers similar to that addressed in 1 P, then the 
creat diversity of the two Epistles in thought and 
language could not but be strong evidence against 
the genuineness of 2P. But this evidence is 
destroyed, since both the above-mentioned assump- 
tions have been shown to be erroneous. It is obvi- 
ously intelligible that Peter, in a letter addressed 
to the Gentile Churches of Asia Minor, which 
Silvanus wrote by his commission and in his name, 
should speak in a way diiterent from that in which 
he speaks in a letter of his own composition (‘in 
einem eigenhindigen Brief’) addressed to Churches 
of Jewish Christians, who owed their Christianity 
to him and his associates.’ 

In this position three points must be noticed. 
(a) It is remarkable that both Spitta (p. 530 ff.) * 
and Zahn, in defending the Petrine authorship of 
2P, are obliged to give up the real Petrine author- 
ship of 1 P. It has, however, been shown in the 
article on 1 PETER (p. 789f.) that (a) the language 
about Silvanus in 1 P 5%, though it does not 
exclude, yet certainly does not support, the hypo- 
thesis that the composition of the letter was left 
to him; (β) the phenomena of the Epistle itself are 
decisive against this theory. (6) It has been 
pointed out (see above, pp. 798, 806) that 2 P con- 
tains no indication of being addressed to Jewish 
Christians, and that the internal evidence, both 
negative and positive, points decisively in the 
opposite direction. (c) But if these two points are 
conceded, it is clear that everything depends on 
the sense given to ‘speaking in a diilerent way ’— 
‘anders redet.? The supposed variation of cireum- 
stances would account for a difference, perhaps a 
ereat difference, between the two letters. But, on 
the one hand, it must be observed that the charac- 
teristic of tender and sympathetic affection is 
conspicuous in the letter which was addressed to 
those with whom St. Peter had had no personal 
dealings, while it is absent from the letter which 
(in Spitta’s and Zahn’s view) was sent to persons 
who owed their Christianity to the apostle—a 
reversal of what would have becn naturally antici- 
pated. And, on the other, the differences between 
the two Epistles in literary style and tone and 
teaching are, as it appears to the present writer, 
so numerous and so fundamental that no difference 


* «Dass die beiden kanonischen Petrus-Briefe nicht aus der- 
selben Feder stammen kénnen, muss ich mit manchen altkirch- 
jicben und den meisten neueren Forschern unbedingt be- 


' haupten’ (p. 530). 
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of amanuenses or ‘interpreters’ can account for 
them unless we are prepared to admit that, in the 
case of either one or both of these letters, the sub- 
stance and the language alike were left absolutely 
in the hands of the apostle’s companion. 

6. LITERARY AFFINITIES.*—(a) The Epistle of 
Jude. That there is a close literary connexion 
between Jude and 2 P is certain. Which of the 
two writers is the borrower? It must be here 
sufficient to refer to the article on the EPISTLE OF 
JUDE (vol. ii. p. 802f.), where the question is dis- 
cussed. Further study confirms the present writer 
in the conclusion there reached, that the ‘ various 
lines of argument converge, and, as far as demon- 
stration is possible in literary questions, demon- 
strate the priority of Jude.’+ What is the bearing 
of this result on the question of the genuineness 
of 2P? It is obvious that the fact that 2P 
borrows from Jude is no more prejudicial to the 
genuineness of the former than the fact that 1 P 
borrows from Ro and Eph tells against the authen- 
ticity of 1 P. The difficulties in regard to date, if 
we prolong the apostle’s life beyond 64, are not 
imsuperable. The result is therefore a negative 
one. 2F is deprived of a witness on whose evi- 
dence recent defenders of the apostolic authorship 
of 2 P (Spitta and Zahn) have greatly relied. 

(ὁ) Josephus.—In an article in the Hpositor 
(2nd series, vol. 111. p. 49 ff.) EZ. A. Abbott main- 
tamed that there is a remarkable series of coin- 
cidences in language between 2P and the An- 
tiguities of Josephus (Pref. 3, 4; IV. viii. 2 [the last 
words of Moses]). ‘Taken as a whole,’ Abbott 
concludes (p. 62), ‘the evidence in favour of the 
theory that the author of the Second Epistle 
imitated Josephus can hardly fail to appear strik- 
ing, if not convineing.’ The theory was examined 
by Salmon in his Jntroduction, Ὁ. 638 ff. (ed. 1; the 
discussion is curtailed in later editions). He 
points out (1) that ‘the alleged coincidences relate 
entirely to words, and not at all to thoughts’; 
(2) that ‘they do not oceur in passages of [what he 
himself would call] ‘‘ brief compass”’; (3) that 
‘they are not in the same sequence and connexion’; 
(4) that ‘the words common are not ‘‘ unusual or 
startling,” or such as can fairly be called hapax 
legomena.’ It will probably be now gencrally 
admitted that the theory broached by Abbott has 
broken down on examination. There is a curious 
series of coincidences between the Preface of St. 
Luke’s Gospel and Josephus Contra Apionem 
i.10. The same account is probably to be given 
of the resemblances betwecn Josephus and Lk 
and of those between Josephus and 2P. They 
are most likely due to the diffusion of ‘common- 
places’ of rhetorical study, set prefatory phrases, 
and the like. 

(c) The Apocalypse of Peter.—When the frag- 
ment of this Apocalypse was published, it was at 
once noticed (e.g. by James, A Lecture on the 
Apocalypse of Peter p. 52) that between it and 2 P 
there is a remarkable series of coincidences. The 
following table includes one or two coincidences 
between 2P and fragments of the Apocalypse 


* An inscription from Stratonicea in Caria, given by Deiss- 
mann (Bibelstudien i. p. 277 1.), contains the phrases, τῆς τῶν 
"Ῥωμαίων αἰωνίου ἀρχῆς, πῶσων σπουδὴν ἰσφέρεσθαι is τὸν πρὸς [αὐτοὺς 
εὐσέβ)ειαν, τῆς θείας δυνάμεως ὡρετώς ; cf.2P1111513, But these 
coincidences do not, as Deissmann thinks, indicate any con- 
nexion between the inscription and the Epistle. 

+ ‘The Assumption of Moses’ was used by Jude (see art. 
EPISTLE oF JUDE, Vol. ii. p. 802). But the question arises whether 
2 P does not show an acquaintance with the Assumption inde- 
pendent of the knowledge of it which he might have gained 
from the passage of Jude. The apparent resemblance alluded to 
is between 2P 213 ἡδονὴν ἡγούμενοι τὴν ἔν ἠῤεέρῳ: τρυφήν, and the 
Assumption vii. 4, ‘omni hora diei amantes conuiuia deuoratores 
rule.’ But the resemblance is seen to be a merely superficial 
one, when the force of omni hora is noticed. The Assumption 
rebukes gluttons who would feast at any hour of the day; the 
Epistie, shameless profligates who riot in broad daylight. 


preserved by Patristic writers (the numbering of 
these fragments being that given by James, p, 94f., 
who, on p. 52, pointed out most of these resem- 


blances) :— 
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1 πολλοὶ ἐξ αὐτῶν ἔσονται 
ψευδοπροφῆται, καὶ ὁδοὺς καὶ 
δόγματα ποικίλα τῆς ἀπωλείας 
διδάξουσιν " ἐκεῖνοι δὲ νἱοὶ τῆς 
ἀπωλείας γενήσονται. καὶ τότε 
ἐλεύσεται ὁ Beds... Kal κρινεῖ 
τοὺς υἱοὺς τῆς ἀνομίας. 


τοὺς πιστούς μον τοὺς. -. ἐν 
τούτῳ τῷ βίῳ τὰς ψυχὰς ἑαντῶν 
δοκιμάζοντας. 


2 ὁ Ἰζύριος ἔφη “Aywuer els τὸ 
ὄρος. . . ἀπερχόμενοι δὲ μετ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ ἡμεῖς οἱ δώδεκα μαθηταί. 

In § 3 ‘two men suddenly 
appear,’ as on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. ‘The descrip- 
tion of their glory recalls 
Mt 173, 

[τῶν] δικαίων τῶν ἐξελθόντων 
ἀπὸ τοῦ κόσμον. 

ποταποί εἰσι τὴν μορφήν. 


ὃ τόπον. . . αὐχμηρὸν πάνυ 
... σκοτινὸν εἶχον αὐτῶν τὸ 
ἔνδυμα κατὰ τὸν ἀέρα τοῦ τόπον. 
Cf, 19 ἐν τόπῳ σκοτινῷ. 

οἱ κολαζόμενοι ἐκεῖ, Cf. 7 πῦρ 
. » » κολάζον αὐτούς, 10 ἐν τῇ 
κολάσει ἐκείνῃ. . . τὴν κόλασιν 
ἐκείνων, 11] τῶν κολαΐζομένων, 
13, 15 κολαζόμενοι, 17 ταύτης τῆς 
κολάσεως, 19 τῆς τοιαύτης κολά- 
σεως. 

οἱ βλασφημοῦντες τὴν ὁδὸν 
τῆς δικαιοσύνης. Cf. 18 οἱ 
βλασφημοῦντες καὶ κακῶς εἰπόν- 
τες τὴν ὁδὸν τῆς δικαιοσύνης. 


8 ἄνθρωποί τινες ἀποστρέ- 
ῴοντες τὴν δικαιοσίνην. Cf. 20 
ot ἀφέντες τὴν ὁδὸν τοῦ θεοῦ. 

8 λίμνη Tis... πεπληρωμένη 
βορβόρου. Cf. 9 τὰς κεφαλὰς 
εἶχον ἐν τῷ βορβόρῳ. 15 ἐκυ- 
λίοντο. Cf. Acta Thome 53, 
εἶδον βόρβορον. . . Kal puxas 
ἐκεῖ κυλιομένας. 

9 οἱ συμμι[χθέντες] αὐτῶν τῷ 
μιάσματι τῆς μοιχείας. Cf. 17 οἱ 
μιάναντες τὰ σώματα ἑαντῶν ὡς 
γυναῖκες ἀναστρεφόμενοι. 


15 ἀμελήσαντες τῆς ἐντολῆς TOU 
θεοῦ. 


Fragments 1, 2 (from Mac- 
arius, Apocritica, iv. 6f.). 
Heaven and earth will be 


2 PETER. 


2}. ἐγένοντο δὲ καὶ 
ψευδοπροφῆται ἐν τῷ 
λαῷ, ὡς καὶ ἐν ὑμῖν 
ἔσονται Ψψευδοδίδασ- 
καλοι, οἵτινες παρει- 
σάξουσιν αἱρέσεις ἀπ- 
wrelas , . . ἐπάγον- 
Tes ἑαντοῖς ταχινὴν 
ἀπώλειαν. 

2° οἷς τὸ κρίμα ἔκ- 
παλαι οὐκ ἀργεῖ. 

3’ ἡμέραν, ἀπ- 
wrelas τῶν ἀσεβῶν 
ἀνθρώπων. 

913 τὴν παρουσίαν 
τῆς τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμέρας. 

2° δίκαιος , . » 
ψυχὴν δικαίαν ἀνό- 
μοις ἐργοῖς ἐβασάνι- 
fev. 

138 ἡμεῖς ἠκούσαμεν 
. .«. σὺν αὐτῷ ὄντες 
ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ ὄρει, 


116 μετὰ τὴν ἐμὴν 


ἔξοδον. 

“11 ποτὰἀποὺς δεῖ 
ὑπάρχειν ὑμᾶς. 

15 ἐν αὐχμηρῷ 
τόπῳ. 


99 κολαζομένους τη- 
ρεῖν. 


2° δι᾽ ods ἡ ὁδὸς τῆς 
ἀληθείας βλασφημη- 
θήσεται. 

2. χὴν ὁδὸν τῆς 
δικαιοσύνης. 

215° καταλείποντες 
εὐθεῖαν ὁδόν. 


272 κυλισμὸν βορ- 
βόρον. 


210 rods ὀπίσω σαρ- 
Kos ἐν ἐπιθυμίᾳ μιασ- 
μοῦ πορενομένους. 

2°0 ἀποφυγόντες τὰ 
μιάσματα τοῦ κόσμου. 

O°! ὑποστρέψαι ἐκ 
τῆς παραδοθείσης αὖ- 
τοῖς ἁγίας ἐντολῆς. 

99 τῆς τῶν ἀποσ- 
τόλων ὑμῶν: ἐντολῆς 
τοῦ κυρίου καὶ σω- 


THPOS. 
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judged—7 γῆ παραστήσει πάν- 
τας τῷ θεῷ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ κρίσεως καὶ 
αὐτὴ μέλλουσα κρίνεσθαι σὺν καὶ 
τῷ περιέχοντι οὐρανῷ. .. τακή- 
σεται πᾶσα δύναμις οὐρανοῦ, καὶ 
ἑλιχθήσεται ὁ οὐρανὸς ὡς βιβλίον, 
καὶ πάντα τὰ ἄστρα πεσεῖται (15 
942). 


56 (from Methodius Con- 1: θείας κοινωνοὶ 


viv. Virg. ii. 6) τὸν θεσμὸν τῆς φύσεως. 
μακαρίας ἐκείνης φύσεως τοῦ θεοῦ, 
ἐδ. καταφρονήσαντες τῆς σῆς 971 33, 


ἐντολῆς. 


James (p. 63ff.) draws attention to several documents which 
appear to horrow from the Apocalypse of Peter. It is worth 
while to note coincidences hetween 2P and some of these 
documents. 

(a) ‘ The First Book of Clement, which is called the Testament 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : the words which Hespake to His holy 
apostles after He had risen from the dead.’ The book seems to 
have been originally written in Greek. Lagarde (Reliquie Juris 
Ecclesiastici Antiquissimt Greece Ὁ. 80ff.) has retranslated the 
extant Syriac version into Greek. James(p. 54) holds that at 
least the first fourteen sections of this document ‘ give us a very 
fair idea of the lost first part of the Apocalypse of Peter.’ 


2 PETER. 
lft. 10. 14, 18. 21, 


TESTAMENT, 


§ 8 There shall rise up shepberds, 
lawless men, unjust, despisers, covet- 
ous, lovers of pleasure, lovers of gain, 
lovers of money, chatterers, exalting 
themselves . . . opposing the ways 
of the gospel. . . dishonouring all 
the way of piety. . . . They shall 
lay commandments upon men not 
according to the Scripture and the 
commandment as the Father willed. 

[The faithful] shall teach men that, 
if they prove their spirit, they are 
uptignt and fit for the kingdom, and 
they shall tell them of knowledge 
and virtue and prudence [γνῶσιν καὶ 
ἀρετὴν καὶ σύνεσιν, Lagarde], 

(0) ‘The Apocalypse of Paul.’ ‘This book we have in arather 
shortened text of the original Greek [Tischendorf, A pocalypses 
Apocryphe pp. 34-69], in a fuller Syriac version, and in a Latin 
version which is the fullest of all [Zexts and Studies ii. 3, 
pp. 11-42]’ (James Ὁ. 66). It is ‘toa large extent a compilation 
from earlier works’ (see Texts and Studies ii, 2, Ὁ, 21). 


98 111. 5, 


2 PETER, 

LISH. £6" ὅσον εἰμεὶ Ev τούτῳ 
τῷ σκηνώματι. -. ἡ ἀπό- 
θεσις τοῦ σκηνώμωτός μου 
.«- μετὰ τὴν ἐμὴν ἔξοδον. 


APOCALYPSE OF PAUL. 

18 πῶς ἐξέρχοντω! ἐξ τοῦ κόσμου, 
14 τὰς τῶν δικωίων καὶ τῶν ὡμαρτωλῶν 
ἐξόδους, ποίῳ σχήματι ἐξέρχονται ἔκ τοῦ 
πόσμον. 1D τὴν Ψυχὴν τοῦ ὡσεβοῦς πῶς 
ἐξέρχεται ἐκ τοῦ σπηνώματος αὐτῆς, 47 


πρὶν ἐξελθέϊν σὲ ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου. | 


24 σειροῖς ζόφου ταρταρ- 
hous παρέδωκεν sis πρίσιν 
TaHpo υμένους. 

28, 


18 σαραδοθήτω ἡ «Ψυχὴ αὕτη ταῤτῶρ- 
οὔχῳ ἀγγέλῳ καὶ φυλαττέσθω ἕω: τῆς 
μεγάλης ἡμέρας τῆς κρίσεως. 

25 ὅστις ἐλύπησε τὴν Ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ, 
μὴ ποιήσας τὸ θέλημα αὐτῆς dic τὸν θεόν, 

88 ἅγιος γὰρ ὧν ὁ θεὸς μετανοῶν ἐπὶ 


39 μακροθυμεῖ εἰς ὑμᾶς, 
- ΄ ~ f 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἀνα μένει͵ αὐτῶν τὴν ἔπισ- 


μὴ βουλόμενὸος τινας ἄπο- 


λέσθαι ἀλλὰ πάντας εἰς μεε- 


τροφὴν καὶ μετάνοιων. 
τἄάνοιαν χωρήσαι, 


In the earlier part of the A poca- 
typse(4 ff.) there is astriking passage, 
in which the Sun asks from God per- 
mission to hurn up men hecause of 
their sins; xe) ἐγένετο φωνὴ πρὸς αὐτὸν 
Ἢ μακροθυμιίω μου πάντων τούτων ἀνέ- 
χέται, orws μετωνοήσωσιν, The same 
answer is given to similar petitions 
made hy tbe Moon and Stars and hy 
the Sea. Compare a similar passage 
in another document,which seems to 
he connected with the Apocalypse of 
Paul, The Testament of Abraham x. 
(ed. James Ὁ. 87f.). 

39 yuvaixes... ἀπαγομένος ἐντότω 119 ἕν αὐχμηρῳ rere, 
σποτινῷ, 42 τὸ φρέωρ ἱχεῖνο σκότους καὶ 24 σειροῖς ζόφου. 
ζόφους πεπληρωμένον. 

43 of ἔν ταῖς κολάσεσιν κρινόμενοι, 44 
«ώντες οἱ ἐν ταῖς κολάσεσιν. 

BO ἐγώ εἰμι Noe. ,ς καὶ οὖκ ἐπαυσά- 
pny τοῖς ἀνθρώποις κηρύσσειν Μετανοεῖτε" 
ἰδοὺ γὰρ κατακλυσμὸς ἔρχεται. 

c) ‘The Apocalypse of Esdras’ 
(Tischendort, ἐδ. pp. 24-33). 


APOOALYPSE OF ESDRAS. 
14, 50 εἰς κρήσιν παρέδωκας. 


29 εἰς ἡμέραν χρίσεως 
΄ ΄“ 
κολαζομένους τηρεῖν. 
5 


2 PETER. 
24 mopidwugy εἰς πρίσιν 
TnpOULLeyous. 


2 DETER, 
24 raprapacas.* 


APOCALYPSE OF EspRAs. 

43 θέλω, δέσποτω, ἰδεῖν καὶ Te κωτώ- 
τερον μέρη τοῦ ταρτώρου, 88 κατήγωγόν 
μὲ κατώτερον ἐν ταρτάροις. 

To what conclusion does ἃ study of the coincidences 
between 2 P and the Apocalypse of Peter lead us? 
There are five possible views which may be taken. 
(1) The coincidences may be boldly put aside as mere 
chance resemblances without significance. This 
view hardly needs discussion. It can searcely be 
held by a serious critic, who considers the coinci- 
dences as a series, and appreciates the nature of the 
most striking of them. Few will hesitate as to the 
correctness of Salmon’s view, that ‘the agreements 
of our fragment [ὲ.6. the Apocalypse of Peter] with 
the second Epistle of Peter... are more than 
accidental’ (Appendix to Introduction p. 591). So 
Sanday (Inspiration p. 347), ‘The resemblances 
are so marked as I think to prove that the two 
writings are nearly connected.’ (2) Did the writer 
of the Apocalypse borrow from 2P? This view 
seems to be impossible in view of (a) the natural- 
ness of the words and phrases as they stand in 
their several contexts in the Apocalypse ; (8) the 
fact that some of them are repeated in the Ayoe., 
(sometimes with the form varied), and are found 
also in kindred documents; (vy) the fact that we 
find in the Apocalypse none of the strange and 
remarkable phrases of 2 P which would fix them- 
selves in the mind of a reader who remembered 
enough constantly to borrow. (3) Did the writer 
of 2P borrow from the Apocalypse? This view 
appears to be a quite possible one. (4) Are the 
two documents the work of one writer? This is 
the view to which Sanday (Jnspiration Ὁ. 347) 
seems to incline. ‘It is no doubt ἀπε πο. he 
writes, ‘that the writer of the Apocalypse may 
have imitated the Epistle, or that both may have 
been affected by some common influence. If there 
had been on the whole better reason than not for 
beheving the Epistle to be the genuine work of St. 
Peter, it would be natural to fall back upon some 
such assumption. But, as the balance of argument 
is really the other way, the question is forced upon 
us whether it is not on the whole more probable 
that the two writings are both by the same hand. 
This is at least the simplest of the different hypo- 
theses which are open tous.’ The present writer 
ventures to think that this explanation is excluded 
by a consideration of the literary style of the two 
documents. The Apocalypse is simple and natural 
in style. There is nothing remarkable in its voca- 
bulary. It is, in a word, wholly free from the 
literary peculiarities which are so strongly marked 
in 2P. (δ) Are the two documents the work of 
two writers who belonged to the same school, 
whose thoughts moved in the same directions, and 


* The word τώρταρος occurs in three passages of the LXX 
(in none of which is there anything answering to it in the 
Hehrew)—Job 4015 (20) 4122 (23), Pr 2451 (3016); also in Enoch 202 
Οὐριὴλ . . . ὁ ἐπὶ τοῦ κόσμου καὶ τοῦ Taprapov. Thus the word is 
found in Jewish writings, which it is quite possible that St. 
Peter may have read. On the other hand, we should not have 
expected that the apostle would have applied to the judgment 
of God a derivative of a word so characteristic of heathen 
mythology. Further, the use of the derived verh ταρταροῦν 
implies that the word reprapes was a recognized term, in Con- 
nexion with a Christian representation of Divine punishments, 
with the writer of 2 P and those for whom he wrote. We find 
the ideas essentially connected with the conception of Tartarus, 
emphasized in the Apocalypse of Peter; we find the word 
Tartarus itself in one kindred document (4 poe. of Esdras) and 
the derivative raprepedyes in another (dpoc. of Paul). It is 
exceedingly prohable that Hippolytus knew, and_horrowed 
from, the Apoc. of Peter (James Ὁ. 67f.). Now in Hippolytus’ 
Refutatio (x. 34) we read, δι᾽ ἧς triyvaoeos ἐκφεύξεσθε... ταρτάρον 
Lagepay buen ἀφώτιστον. .. καὶ ταρτωρούχων ἀγγέλων πολαστῶν 
ὄμμα x.7.4,; and in a fragment of the same writer on the Song 
of ‘the three Children,’ preserved hy Theodoret (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
x. 868), the words occur, ἔπειτα τὰ πωτωχθόνια ὠνόμεασαν πνεύματα 
ταρταρούχων ἀγγέλων. The use then of the word ταρταροῦν is 
in itself a distinct argument for the view which regards 2 P as 


| a document closely connected with the Apocalypse of Peter. 
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to whom the same expressions and words had 
grown familiar? Among these five possible ex- 
planations the choice seems to lie between (3) and 
(5). The fact that there is a similarity between the 
two writings, not only in words or in definitely 
marked ideas, but also in general conceptions—c.g. 
in both there is the picture drawn of Christ on a 
mountain with His apostles, the latter being ad- 
mitted to a secret revelation which they should 
afterwards use for the confirmation of their dis- 
ciples—seems to be an argument of some strength 
in favour of the view that the two documents are 
the product of the same school. 

7. ConcLusion. —'The task remains of inter- 
preting, as a whole, the evidenve bearing on the 
question of the genuineness of 2 Peter. The ex- 
ternal evidence is, as was pointed out, wholly 
insufficient. No evidence exists at all till the time 
of Clement of Alexandria, or (if we would speak 
with absolute certainty) till the time of Origen. 
Thus the burden of proof is thrown on the Epistle 
itself. Itis concewable that, through some accident 
or series of accidents, a genuine Epistle of St. Peter 
might lie hid till the end of the 2nd or the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. and then suddenly come 
to light. But an Epistle claiming to be such must 
bear unmistakable testimony to its own genuine- 
ness. ‘The internal evidence of 2 P has been 
examined, The literary style of the Epistle is 
artificial ; it shows little command over or appre- 
ciation of the language, and yet it is extra- 
ordinarily ambitious. Itis not easy to think that 
St. Peter can have cultivated such a style, and 
the Epistle itself gives no support whatever to 
the idea that an amanuensis was employed in 
its composition. Again, the only events in the 
gospel history to which allusion is made are 
incidents which had a conspicuous place in St. 
Peter's life. About all other events in the Lord’s 
life, even the most momentous, the Epistle is 
absolutely silent. It hardly alludes to any of 
the Lord’s sayings which are recorded in the Gos- 

els, The suspicion, therefore, cannot fail to arise, 
that the references which are made to the gospel 
history are selected as being in harmony with the 
supposed authorship. From history we turn to 
doctrine. Nothing is said in the Epistle of the 
Passion or the Resurrection or the exaltation of 
Christ, or of the Holy Spirit in the Christian 
Church, or of Prayer. Not only is the Resurrec- 
tion passed over, but the Transfiguration takes its 
place as the guarantee of the truth of the gospel. 
The difficulties, therefore, in the way of holding 
that the Epistle is the work of a personal disciple 
of Christ, called to be a witness of the Resurrection, 
which a study of the Epistle itself reveals, are ver 
serious. ‘They become much more serious when it 
is compared with what we have every reason to 
believe to be the genuine words of St. Peter. The 
First Epistle is wholly different from the Second in 
literary style, in its use of OT language, in its 
allusions to the Lord’s life and teaching. [ὑ dwells 
with reiterated emphasis on those primary Chris- 
tian facts and doctrines which have no place in the 
Second Epistle. The internal evidence, then, re- 
viewed so far, is adverse to the Petrine authorship. 
But there is another element in the internal 
evidence, of which, at this point, account must be 
taken. There are in the Epistle what appear to be 
clear signs of a date much later than the apostolic 
age. Itis only by unnatural interpretations that 
34 and 3" can be made to harmonize with a time 
within the possible limits of St. Peter’s life. The 
anachronisms of the Epistle seem clearly to point to 
the 2nd cent. as the time of its composition. ‘This 


conclusion, based on internal evidence, is confirmed | 


when external evidence is taken into account. On 
the one hand, it is in accordance with the absence 


of any trace of the Epistle till the beginning of the 
3rd cent. On the other hand, it 15 at one with 
what is the natural, if not necessary, inference 
from the resemblances between the Epistle and 
the Apocalypse of Peter, viz. that these two docu- 
ments are the work of the same school and belong 
(approximately) to the same date. 

The evidence is obviously cumulative. Different 
minds will vary in the interpretation of this or 
that piece of evidence, and in the weight which 
they allow to evidence the interpretation of which 
is unquestioned. ‘To the present writer it appears 
that too many independent lines of evidence con- 
verge towards one result to allow of hesitation. 
The only conelusion, it is believed, which is in 
accordance with the evidence, external and in- 
ternal, is that 2 P is not the work of the apostle, 
but is a document which must be assigned to the 
2nd century. 

Two subjects remain for consideration— 

(1) Is it possible to ascertain with any degree of 
probability the place where, and the ¢ime when, 
the Epistle was written? It has been shown to be 
probable on literary grounds that the Apocalypse 
of Peter and the Second Epistle of Peter belong 
to the same school. This conclusion is confirmed 
by what seems to be the natural interpretation of 
the evidence as to Clement of Alexandria. It 
appears likely that he, in his Hypotyposevs, placed 
the two documents side by side, and cominented on 
them as closely related writings. It seems prob- 
able that the birthplace of the Apocalypse was 
Egypt (see above, p. 777), and we thereiore infer 
that it is also probable that 2 P was written in 
Egypt (ef. Jiilicher, Hind. p. 151; Harnack, Dre 
Chronologie p. 469). This conclusion is further 
supported by the fact that the Epistle has points of 
contact in language and thought with two great 
writers of Alexandria—Philo and Clement. 


(1) Phiio. Salmon ({ntroduction Ὁ. 502 18.) notes that ‘there 
is a whole host of 2 Peter’s rare words in Philo.’ Thus, to take 
a single example, the word ἰσότιμος (2 P 11) occurs in Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. ii. 6 (ed. Mangey i. 70, ἰσότιμον αὐτὸ ἡγησάμενος sLuxn); 
de Sacr. Abelis ef Caint 3 (i. 165, τὸν σοζὸν ἰσότεμμον κόσμῳ *) 5; and 
ἰσοτιμεία ig found in de Cherub. 34 G. 160), Vita BMosis 7 (ii. 86). 
But more important than resemblance in were vocabulary is 
kinship in modes of thought. Thus, if 2 P speaks of God’s ἀρετή, 
in Philo we have the phrases τὴν ἀρετὴν καὶ σοφίαν τοῦ θεοῦ (Leg. 
Alleg. ii. 14, 1. 75), τὰ περὶ θεοῦ κοὶ τῶν ἀρετῶν αὐτοῦ (Quis Rerum 
Div. fer. 22, 1. 488), τῆς θείας ἀρετῆς (ib. 23, 1. 489), τῆς ἀρετῆς τοῦ 
severe μεγώλου θεοῦ (de Somnvis i, 16, i. 635), Again, Philo 
supplies parallels to the phrase θείας κοινωνοὶ φύσεως, 2 P 14—e.g. 
Vita Mosis ii. 11 (ii. 148), Zoe: γὰρ τὴν φύσιν τοῦ θεοῦ ἵλεω; de Spec. 
Leg. iv. 8 (ii. 848), τῆς μακαρίως καὶ εὐδαίμονος θεοῦ φύσεως ; de 
Abram. 28 (ii. 22), οἱ wspeotwevos τὴν θείων φύσιν ; de Sommniis i. 28 
(i. 647), ὅσοι Acyizns xexowari wert φύσεως, Again, with the phrase 
coy προφητικὸν λόγον in 2P 119 and with the words of the 
Epistle as to prophecy, 120 (raca προφητεία γραφῆς ἰδίας ἐπιλύ- 
σεως ov γίνετωι, οὐ yup θελήματι ἀνθρώπου κ.τιλ.), We Compare 
the use of the same phrase ὁ προφητικὸς λόγος in, ¢.9., Leg. 
Alleg. iii, 14 (i. 95), de Plant. Noe 28 (1. 347); and similar 
expressions, such as ὁ προφήτης λόγος (de Congr. Erud. Grat. 
30, i. 543), στόματι προφητιπῷ (de Mut. Nom, 24, i. 6090), ἐν προ- 
enrixois ῥήσεσιν (tb. 31, i. 604), ὁ ἑερὸς λόγος (Leg. Alleg. iii. 4, i, 89 ; 
wb. 56, i. 119); and Philo’s language about prophecy in, ¢.9., 
Quis Rer. Div. Heres 52 (i. 510, προφήτης yep idiov μὲν οὐδὲν 
ἀποφθέψγεται, ἀλλότρια δὲ πάντα ὑπηχοῦντος ἑτέρου); Vita Mosis i, 
511. Gil. 1235 £., λέγω γὰρ οὐδὲν ἴδιον ἀλλ᾽ KT ἂν ὑπηχήσῃ τὸ θεῖον, « 
ἐξαΐφνης θειοφορεῖται); de Monarch. i. 9 (ii, 222, προφήτης θεοφόρητος 
θεσπιεῖ oct πιροφητείσει, λέγων μὲν οἰκέιον οὐδέν... ἐρμηνεῖς γάρ εἶσιν 
οἱ προφῆται θεοῦ τούτω χρωμένου τοῖς ἐκείνων ὀργάνοις πρὸς δήλωσιν ὧν ἂν 
ἐθελήσῃ); de Spec. Leg. iv. 8 (ii. 343, προφήτης re μὲν yeep οὐδὲν ἴδιον 
ἀποφωΐνετωι τὸ παράπαν ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ἑρμηνεὺς ὑποβάλλοντος ἑτέρου 
πάνθ᾽ ὅσα προφέρει. .. ἐπιπεφοιτηπκότος δὲ καὶ ἐνωκηκότος τοῦ θείου 
ανεύμωτος κ.τ.λ.). 

(2) Clement. ἃ Ῥ 222 (is λουσα μένη els πυλισμὸν βορβόρου) has a 
close parallel in the proverh quoted hy Clement, des ἥδονται βορβόρῳ 
μῶλλον ἣ καθαρῶ ὕδατι (Cohort. 10, Ὁ. 75, ed. Potter; Strom, i. 1, p. 
317), in the earlier passage a saying of Democritus heing added, 
ἐπὶ φορωτῷ μαργαίνουσι. With the phrase τοῦ κωθῳωρισμοῦ τῶν πάλαι 
αὐτοῦ ὡμωρτιῶν (2 P 19) compare νὰ Dives salv. 40 (p. 957), τῶν 
μὲν οὖν προγεγενημένων θεὸς δίδωσιν ἄφεσιν, τῶν δὲ ἐπιόντων αὐτὸς ἕκαστος 
ἑαυτῷ; Strom. iv. 94 (Ὁ. 633), ἀφίενται γοῦν πρὸς τοῦ Ἰζυρίου αἱ πρὸ τῆς 
πίστεως. Again, with 2P 210 (ἐλευθερίαν αὐτοῖς ἑπαγψελλόμενοι, 
ebro} δοῦλοι ὑπώρχοντες τῆς φθορῷ5) compare Strom. iv. 5 (p. 630), 


* The words which follow—ra αὐτῷ λόγω καὶ τὸ πῶν ἐργαζόμενος 
2#.7.4.—illustrate ὃ Ῥ 81 (τῷ αὐτῷ λόγω τεθησαυρισμένοι εἶσιν x.7.A.) 
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abe irs ἀδιαφόρως βιωτέον οὐδὲ ἀναίδην δουλευτέον τοῖς ἀτιμοτάτοις 
μέρεσιν ἡμῶν, γαστρὶ καὶ αἰδοίοις, δι᾽ ἐπιθυμίαν κολακευόντων Tay 
ἡμέτερον yvixpov,— The similarity of two other passages in 
2 Peter to characteristic passages in Clement is much more 
important. (i.) In Clement’s system faith is the foundation ; 
on this is built a superstructure of good living; ‘knowledge,’ 
with the higher virtues which spring from it (ἀπάθεια taking a 
prominent place among them), Is a later stage of growth, See, 
é.g., the passage at the beginning of Strom. vi. where he refers 
to the purpose of his Pedagogus—é παιδαγωγός... τὴν ἐκ παίδων 
ἀγωγήν τε χαὶ τροφὴν παρέστησιν, τουτέστιν, ἔκ KATHY σεως συναύξουσαν 
τῇ πίστει πολιτείαν χαὶ προταρασκχενάζουσαν τοῖς εἰς ἄνδρας ἐγγραφο- 
iste ἐνάρετον τὴν buy, εἰς ἐπιστήμης γνωστικῆς παρωαδοχήν. [16 


itterly complains of those who divorce faith from conduct, e.g. 
Strom. i. 9 (p. 341), μόνην χαὶ Ψιλὴν τὴν πίστιν ἁπαιτοῦσιν. The 
ascending series of virtues in 2P 1%f (πίστις, ἀρετῆ, γνῶσις, 
ἰγκράτεια, Uropovh, εὐσίβεια, φιλαδελφία, ἀγάπη) iS seen at once to 
have points of contact with that type of Alexandrian thought 
which finds expression in Clement’s writings. With the words 
of 2 P compare especially Clement, Strem. ii. 6 (p. 445), ἡ πρώτη 
πρὸς σωτηρίαν νεῦσις ἡ πίστις ἡμῖν ἀναφαίνεται, el’ ἣν φόβος τε καὶ 
ἐλπὶς χαὶ μετάνοια, σὺν τε ἰγκρατείᾳ καὶ ὑπομονῇ προκόσπτουσαι, 
ἄγουσιν ἡμας ἐπί τε ἀγάπην ἐπί τε γνῶσιν ; Strom. vii. 10 (p. 865), 
τῷ ἔχοντι προστεθήσεται!" τῇ μὲν πίστει ἡ γνῶσις" τῇ TE γνώσει ἡ 
ἀγάπη" τῇ ἀγάπῃ δὲ ἡ κληρονομιία, (11.} It would be easy toadduce 
a very large number of passages from Clement illustrating the 
essential idea of the phrase θείας κοινωνοὶ φύσεως (2 P 14), In the 
first place, he constantly dwells on man’s relation to God by 
creation (e.g. Cohort. 10, p. 78); man cannot be apeapos θείως 
ἐννοίας (Strom. Vv. 13, p. 698). In the second place, he raises to 
the highest place of Christian hope the Platonic idea that 
‘the end of happiness is ὁμοίωσις θεῷ κατὰ τὸ δυνατόν' (Strom. 
ii. 19, p. 482; ef. e.g. Strom. vii. 3, p. 835). Lastly, he finds 
the consummation of man’s heing in θεοτοίησις (e.g. Cohort. 11, 
p. 89; Strom. vi. 14, p. 797, δύναμιν λαβοῦσα κυριακὴν ἡ Ψυχὴ 
μελετᾷ εἶναι θεός ; ἐδ. 15, p. 803). Clement was a debtor to those 
who had gone before for much of his characteristic teaching. 
It is a reasonable conclusion from the parallels with Philo and 
Clement that the writer of 2 P was influenced in soine of his 
conceptions and in his phraseology by the Christian school of 
Alexandria as it existed before Clement’s time. 


In regard to date, the superior limit is approxi- 
mately fixed by the fact that the Epistle was 
known to Origen, probably to Clement, and that 
it was already accepted by some in the time of the 
latter as the work of St. Peter. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been composed quite recently in 
Clement’s, certainly not quite recently in Origen’s, 
time. The latest possible date, therefore, would be 
about the year A.D. 175. As to the inferior limit, 
the following considerations are pertinent. (1) A 
literature is growing up, connecting itself with the 
name of St. Peter. (2) The immoral Gnostic sects 
are active. (3) St. Paul’s Epistles have been col- 
lected: they are regarded as Scripture, and, with 
other Scriptures, they are violently misinterpreted 
by the heretics. These indications point to a date 
later than the first quarter of the 2nd cent. We 
may conclude provisionally that the Epistle was 
written a few years before, or a few years after, 
the middle of the 2nd cent., in Egypt, perhaps in 
Alexandria. 

It must be added that a first rate commen- 
tary on 2P is a great want of English theo- 
logical literature. Such a commentary would 
have for its primary object the examination in 
detail of the relation of the language and ideas of 
2 P to early Christian literature, and especially to 
pseudepigraphic and apocryphal documents. Till 
this work has been accomplished, conclusions as 
to the place of writing and as to the exact date 
within the 2nd cent. to which 2V is to be assigned, 
must be regarded as tentative. 

(2) In what sense is 2 P to be viewed as a forgery ? 
When we regard the Epistle from the point of view 
of those who possess in the NT a fixed and definite 
collection of apostolic writings, our natural im- 
pulse, when we find ourselves unable to maintain 
its genuineness, is to condemn it as a shameless 
forgery, composed with the express purpose of 
gaining, by means of false statements, a place by 
the side of the genuine Epistle of St. Peter. But 
it may well be doubted if this verdict is not wholly 
vitiated by our ignorance of the circumstances 
of its composition, and by our natural transference 
of the ideas of a later time to an earlier and 
different age. The Epistle is closely related to the 
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Apocalypse of Peter. It seems itself to refer (115) 
to some other related document or documents. If, 
then, it was part of a literature which connected 
itself with the name of St. Peter, the Epistle with 
similar writings may well have been put forward 
without any sinister motive. The very number 
of such documents may well have been at the 
time a sufficient bar to misconception. Their 
real character may have been perfeetly well known 
to the readers for whom they were primarily in- 
tended. In other words, the personation of the 
apostle, which appears so wicked when 2 P is 
viewed as an isolated document, may well have 
been an obvious literary device rather than a 
religious or controversial frand. 

The religious and theological aspect of the con- 
clusion that the genuineness of the Epistle cannot 
be maintained, lies outside the scope of this article. 
The present writer, however, may be allowed to 
say, that in his opinion the adoption of such a 
critical verdict can cause perplexity only when 
the Lord’s promise of guidance to His Church is 
regarded as a charter of infallibility. 


LITERATURE. —(1) THE LIFE OF ST. PETER: Baronius, 
Annales, 1609; Xavier, Hist. S. Petri, 1689; II. A. Birks, 
Studies in the Life and Character of St. Peter, 1887; Couard, 
Simon Petrus der Apostel des Herrn, There is no standard 
‘Life’ of St. Peter. Information must be sought in (i.) articles 
in Dictionaries (an asterisk in the following list indicates that 
the Epistles are included in the art. or are treated of by the 
same writer), ¢.g.*Hneye. Brit. (Harnack, 1885) ; *Herzog (J. P. 
Lange, 1859); *Ilerzog-Plitt (Sieffert, 1883); Kitto (W. L. Alex- 
ander, 1866) ; Schenkel (Holtzmann, 1871); *Simith (F. 0. Cook, 
1863); *Winer (1848): Gi.) Introductions to Commentaries on 
Epistles, e.g. Plumptre, Kithl: (iii.) Commentaries on the 
Gospels, the Acts, Galatians (especially Lightfoot), 1 Corin- 
thians: (iy.) ‘Lives of Christ’ and kindred books, e.g. Bruce, 
Training of the Tiwelve, 1871; Edersheim, Life and Times of 
Jesus the Alessiah, 1884, abridged ed. 1886; Ewald, Gesch- 
ichte ἃ, Volkes Israci, 1864-68, Eng. tr. (Mistery of Israel, 
1883-863; Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 1897; Farrar, Life of Christ, 
1876; Andrews, Life of our Lord upon the Harth, 1892; Taus- 
rath, Newtestamentliche Zcitgesch.3 1879, Eng. tr. Z'imes of 
Jesus, 1882, Times of Apostles, 1895; Keim, Gesch. Jesu von 
WNazara, 1867-72, Eng. tr. Hist. of Jesus of Nazara, 1878-83; 
Lange, Leben Jesu nach den Hvangelien, 1844-47, Eng. tr. Life 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, 1864; Renan, Vie de Jésus, 1863, 17th 
ed. 1882; Weiss, Leben Jesu, 1882, 3rd ed, 1888, Eng. tr. Lise of 
Christ, 1883-84; Beyschlag, Leben Jesu, 1885-86 ; Didon, Jésus 
Christ, 1890, Eng. tr. 1893; ef. art. Jesus Cnrist in vol. ii. 
p. 653: (iv.) Works on the Apostolic Age, e.g. V. Bartlet, 1900 ; 
Ewald, Gesch. d. Wolkes Israel, vii; Farrar, Harly Days of 
Christianity, 1882; Lort, Judaistie Christianity, 1894; Lechler, 
Das apost. u. das nachapost. Zeitalter2, 1857, Eng. tr. The 
Apost. and post-Apost. Times, 1886; Lightfoot, ‘St. Paul and 
the Three,’in comm. on Galatians, 1865, ‘St. Peter in Rome,’ 
in Clement, li. p. 481 ff., 1890; MeGiffert, fist. of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age, 1897; Neander, Planting of the Christian 
Church, 1832, Eng. tr. 1841; Ramsay, The Church in the 
Roman Empire, 1893, St. Paul the Traveller, 1895 ; Rankin, 
The First Sainis, 1893; Renan, Les Apétres, 1866, St. Patel, 
1869, L’ Antichrist, 1873, Les Branyiles, 1877, L’Eglise Chrétt- 
enne, 1879; Ritschl, Die Hntstehung der altkath, Kirche, 1850, 
2nd ed, 1857; Stanley, Sermons and Essays on the Apost. Age, 
1847, 3rd ed. 1s74; Weizsicker, Das apost. Zeitaltcr, 1886, Eng. 
tr. 1894; cf. art. Acts oF THE APosTLES in vol. i. p. 35. 

The chief recent works dealing with St. Peter’s visit to Rome 
and collateral matters have been referred to in the body of the 
art. on Peter. Of older books Baronius, A nna/es, i., 1609, and 
Spanheim, Dissertatio de ficta profectione Petri Ap. in urbem 
Romam, 1679, may be mentioned; and among works of the 
present century J. Delitzsch in SK, 1874 (pp. 213-260, ‘ Zur 
Quellenkritik der altesten kirchlichen Berichte Uber 5imon 
Petrus ἃ. Simon Magus’); Langen, Gesch. der rom. Kirche, 
1881 (i. pp. 40-63); Puller, The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome, 1893; Schmid, Petrus in Rom, 1879; Windischmann, 
Vindiciee Petrine, 1836. 

(2) THE THEOLOGY orf ST. PETER (SPEECHES IN THE ACTS, 
EPISTLES): B. Weiss, Der petrinische Lehrbeqriff, 1855; the 
relevant sections in works on the Liblical Theology of the NT, 
c.q, Baur, Vorlesungen, 1864; Beyschlag, 1801, Ing. tr, 1895 
(bk. iii, § 3); Bovon, 1893: Holtzmann, 1806; Pfleiderer, Das 
Urchristenthum, 1887; Reuss, 1864, Eng. tr. 1872; Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 2nd ed. 1896 (hk. Iv. ch. iii.) ; 
Schmid, 1853, Eng. tr. 1870; Adeney, 1894: ἃ. B. Stevens, 1899; 
B. Weiss, 5th ed. 1888, Eng. tr. from 3rd ed. 1882; Dale in The 
Atonement, 1878, pp. 97-148; Briggs in The Messiah of the 

ostles, 1895, pp. 21-41. 
"-- ‘lowing ist of books dealing with 1P 329 45f jg 
given in Charles, Eschatology, 1899, p. 876n.; Dictelmaier, 
Llistoria Dogrmatis de Descensu Christi_ad Inferos litteraria, 
1741 and 1762; Giider, Die Lehre von ἃ. Erschetnung Christi 
unter den Toten, 1853; Zezschwitz, De Christi ad Inferos 
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Descensu, 1857; Usteri, Hinabgefahren zur Hille; Schweitzer, 
Hinabgefahren zur Héile, 1886; Hofmann, Schriftbeweiss, ii. 
335-341 ; Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Limmortaliiy, 3rd ed. 
1897, pp. 458-488; Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Geister; 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Hafers, 1897 ; Stevens, 
Theology of the NT, 1899, pp. 304-311. To these may be 
added Pearson on art. v. of the Apostles’ Creed with the notes ; 
Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison, 1884 ; Wright, Biblical Essays, 
1886, p. 138; Delitzsch and Hofmann in xpos. 4th ser. yol. til, 
1891, pp. 241-263; Balfour in Azpos. Times, vii. (1896) 356-359. 

(3) THE RECEPTION OF THE EPISTLES (1 P, 2P) IN THE 
CHURCH: Charteris, Canontctty, 1880, pp. 301-318 (based on 
the next ergs Kirchhofer, Quellensammiung, 1844, §§ 28, 
29; Westcott, History of the Canon, Sth ed. 1881; Zahn, Gresch, 
des NT Kanons, 1888, especially 1. i. pp. 302-318. On 2P 
reference may also be made to Salmon, /ntroduction, 6th ed. 
1892, pp. 483-490 ; Spitta, Der zweite Brief des Petrus, Ὁ. 533f.; 
Warfield, Southern Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882. 

(4) COMMENTARIES: (i.) On both Epistles: («) Ancient: 
Didymus of Alexandria (Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxix, Latin version 
with a few Greek fragments); (icumenius (Migne, Pat. Gy. 
exix.); fragments and scholia in C. F, Matthzi, Nov. Test. v. 
1782, Scholia ad Eph. Cath. Ὁ. 196ff.; and in Cramer, Catena, 
1840. (6) Modern: the Reformation Period, Erasmus, 1616, 
1535; Luther, 1523; Calvin, 1551. The 17th and 18th centuries, 
Grotius, Annotationes, 1650; Wolf, Curee Philologicce, 1741; 
Bengel, Gnomon, 1773. The present century (in alphabetical 
order)—Alford, 4th ed. 1871; J.T. Beck, 1895; Β, Briickner, 
3rd ed. 1865; K. Burger in Strack-Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster 
Kommentar2, 1895; H. Couard, 1895; Fronmiiller in Lange, 
Libelwerk, 1862, 4th ed, 1890, Eng. tr. 1867; Goebel, 1893 ; 
Ilofmann, 1875; Huther in Meyer, 1852, Img. tr. 18813; Keil, 
1883; Plumptre in Camb. Bible for Schools, 1880; Pott, 1810; 
M. F. Sadler, 1891; S, Ὁ. F. Salmond in Schaff’s Popular Com- 
mentary, 1883; Schott, 1863; von Soden in Hand-Commentar?, 
1892; A. Wiesinger in Olshausen, Bibelwerk, 1 P 1854, 2 P 1862 ; 
Wordsworth, new ed. 1872. (ii.) On 1P only: Clement of 
Alexandria, Hiypotyposets (Zahn, Forschungen, iii. pp. 79-83, 
Pp. 93-95), stands at the head of the list. Modern commen- 
taries—F, C, Cook in Speaker’s Commentary, 1881; Hort (an 
important fragment on 11-217; published posthumously, 1803); 
Rk. Johnstone, 1888; A. J. Mason in Ellicatt’s Comm. jor 
English Readers, 1883; Steiger, 1832, Eng. tr. 1836; Theile, 
1833; Usteri, 1887. (11.) On 2P only: Dietlein, 1851; Harms, 
1873; Lumby in Speaker’s Commentary, 1881; Plummer in 
Ellicott’s Comm. for English Readers, 1883; Steinfass, 1863. 

(5) GENERAL (ON THE EPISTLES).—The relevant sections in 
the Introductions to the NT, especially the following :— 
Bleek, Davidson, es Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Salmon, 
B, Weiss, de Wette (ed. 1860), Zahn; arts. in Dictionaries, etc. 
marked with * in (1); also Kitto (1 and 2 Pet., W. Wright); 
Schenkel (1 P, Holtzmann; 2P, Schenlcel); also the follow- 
ing books and articles:—E, A. Abbott, articles on 2P in Hx. 
postor, Jan, Feb. March 1882; Cludius, Uvansichten des 
Christenthums, 1808 (pp. 296-311; said to be the first critic to 
question the authenticity of 1 P); Deissmann, Bibelstudicn, 1895, 
p. 3441. (1 P), p. 277. (2 P); Ewald, Steben Sendsehreiben, 
1870; Farrar, art. on 2P in H2posiior, June 1882, The Early 
Days of Christianity, 1882 Gi. pp. 121-219 on both Epistles); 
Gloag, Introduction to Cath. Hpisties, 1887; Grimm in SK, 
1872, pp. 657-694 4 Das problem des ersien Petrus-briefes’); 
Grosch, Die Hehthett des zweiten Bricfes Pctri, 1889 (dates 
1P a.p. 55, 2 P 66-67, and maintains genuineness of latter) ; 
Harnack, Die Lehre der zwélf Apostel (‘Texte u. Untersuch.' 
ii. 1, 2), 1884 (p. 105), Die Chronologie, 1897 (pp. 450-475, " Die 
unter dem Namen des Petrus [πὲ Schriften’); Link in SK, 
1896 (pp. 405-436, ‘Der Dolmetscher des Petrus’); Mayerhoff, 
Die petrinischen Schrajten, 1835 5 MeGiffert, History ὁ} Chris- 
tiamty in the Apostolic Age, 1897 (pp. 482%. 596ff. on 1P; 
p. 600 ff. on 2P); Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, 
1893 (pp. 279-295 on date of 1 P); Sanday in Hzpositor, series 
4, vol. vil. 1893 (pp. 406-413 on date of 1 P), Insvtration, 1893 
(especially pp. 346 ff. 382 f. on 2 P); E. Scharfe, Dic peiriniscie 
Strémung der neutestamentlichen Interatur, 1893 (expansion of 
art. in S.A, 1889, pp. 633-670, ‘ Die schriftstellerische Originalitat 
des ersten Petrusbriefs’); Spitta, Der zweite Bricf des Petrus 
u. der Brief des Judas, 1885; Swete, in Commeniary on the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, 1898 (pp. xvi-xviii); Warficld, 
articles on the canonicity and genuineness of 2 Peter in the 
Southern Presbyterian Reicw, Jan, 1882, April 1883; B. Weiss, 
in SK, 1866 (p. 256 ff., ‘Die petrinische Frave, Das vwerhaltniss 
zum Judasbrief’); Schulze in Zockler’s Handb. d. theol. 
Wissensch. 1883 (1. p. 5294.) F. H. Crase. 


PETHAHIAH (a:an9).—4. The head of the ninc- 
teenth [LX eighteenth] priestly course, 1 Ch 24! 
(B Φεταιά, A’Adeoon). 2 A Levite who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife, Ezr 10° (B Φαδαιά, A Φεθειά) : 
introduced by a later hand in Neh 9° (LXX om.). 
3. A Judahite officer, who ‘was at the king’s hand 
in all matters concerning the people,’ Neh 11% 
(B Παθαιά, A Φαθαιά). 


PETHOR (in8; B Φαθουρα, A Baéovpa).— The 
home of Balaam (Nu 22°, Dt 234), said (Nu) to 
be ‘on the River’ (2.6. the Euphrates), and (Dt) 
to belong to Aram-naharaim (cf. Nu 237), 2.6. the 
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region between the Euphrates in its upper course 
(by and below Carchemish) and the Khabour, 
some 400 miles N.N.E. of Palestine. It is no 
doubt the P2tru, mentioned by Shalmaneser II. 
(B.C. 860-825): ‘I crossed the Euphrates, and took 
the city Ana-ASsur-utir-asbat on the other side of 
the Euphrates, on the Sagur, which the Hittites 
call Pitru’ (7B i. 133, 1. 37-40; οἵ. 163, 1. 36; 
173, 1. 85-6); and the Pedra, named long before 
among his conquests by Thothmes 1. (W. M. 
Miller, As. uw. Eur. 291; LP, v. 38, No. 280). 
The Sagur is the modern Sa7ur, which flows into 
the Euphrates from the N.W. at a point about 
G0 miles N.E. of Aleppo: Pitru or Pethor, if 
‘on’ both the Euphrates (Nu 22°) and the Sajur, 
must thus have been on the W. bank of the 
former river at its Junction with the Sajur, and 
therefore, speaking strictly, just beyond the W. 
border of Aram-naharaim (Dt 234).* It was, of 
course, much more nearly N. of Moab than ‘east’ 
(Nu 237); but it must be remembered that the 
term ‘east’ is used broadly (see Gun 29', of Haran, 
in the same neighbourhood). For ‘mountains’ (26.) 
between the Sajur and the Euphrates, Dilhn. refers 
pertinently to Sachau, Meise in Syr. u. Alesop. 1883, 
pp. 159 (ἢ, 165 ff. (cf. also the map). See, further, 
Sehrader, 21.4.73 155f., Ketlinschr. wu. Geschichts. 
forseh. 220f.; Dillm. on Nu 22°; Sayce, ΠΟΙ͂ 274. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

PETHUEL (>yina; perhaps, by a copyist’s slip, 
for byina Bethuel, so LXX []βαθουήλ] and other VSS, 
but Vulg. Phatuel).— The father of the prophet 
Joel, JI 11, 


PETITION.—1. abs’ from 5yv to ask, is tr. 
‘petition’ in 1§ 2%, 1 Ik 916-20, Het 6 1.8 748 gi, 
In Jg 8353 we find the subst. and vb. together, liter- 
ally ‘ask an asking,’ EV ‘desire a request.’ So 
1k οι (EV ‘ask a petition’), 2 (EV ‘desire a peti- 
tion’). In Est 5’ ‘petition’ and ‘request’ appear 
as synonyms (eb. s>yv and agiaz), 2. adyyn from 
the same vb., Ps 205, 8. The Aram. 393, from xya 
‘to inquire into,’ Dn 6" 18: in v.’? the subst. is not 
expressed in Heb. 4. δέησις, 1 Mae 7* ‘a, house of 
prayer and petition’ (οἶκος προσευχῆς καὶ δεήσεως 5 
RV ‘prayer and supplication’). 8. αἴτημα, 1Jn 5% 
‘We have the petitions which we desired’ (τὰ 
αἰτήματα ἃ ὑἡτήκαμεν, KV ‘which we have asked’), 
6. Oratio, 2 Es 85 ° 

PETRE.—See SELA, 

PEULLETHAI (abys, Β ᾿Ταφθοσλααθί, A Φολλαθὶ). 
—The eighth son of Gbed-edom, 1 Ch 26°. 


PHAATH MOAB (Φαὰθ Μωάβ), 1 Es 54 (B 
Φθαλειμωάβ),, 81. (Bb Μααθμ., AV Vahath M.) 
Pahath-Moab. 


PHACARETH (Φακαρέθ), 1 Es 5** = Pochereth- 
hazzebaim, Ezr 2°7.—-The succeeding word be- 
longs to this name as in Cod. B ᾧ. Σαβειή, and is 
uot a separate name asitis taken by Cod. A and 
ν᾽ ‘the sons of Sabie.’ 


—_— 
— 


PHHISUR(B Φαισούρ, ASau ov), 1 Es 9 = Pashhur, 
ihe head of a priestly house, elsewhere called 
Phassurus, 1 Es 5%, 


PHALDEUS (Β Φαλαδαῖος, A Φαλδαῖος, 
Phaldaius, 1 Es 9#=Pedaiah, Neh 83, 


PHALEAS (®adalas), 1 Es 5°=Padon, Ezr 2. 


AY 


PHALIAS (B Φαλίας, A Φιάθας, AV Biatas), 1 Es 
9%— Pelaiah, Neh 87, 


* See the excellent map of ‘Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia,’ im 
the Hneyeclopeedia Biblicu, i. in the art. ASSYRIA. 
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PHALTIEL (Phalthiel, i.e. syxyba, cf. 28 8156, Ὁ 
Salatiel, Syr. Psaltiel). — The ‘captain of the 
people,’ who had an interview with Esdras at the 
close of his first vision, 2 Es 51%, 


PHANUEL (Φανουήλ, te. bxus Penuel). — The 
mother of Anna, Lk 2°, 


PHARAKIM (B Φαρακέμ, A -κείμ, AV Pharacim), 
1 Ks 5*!.—His sons were among the temple ser- 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel. The name 
is omitted in the parallel lists of Ezr and Neh. 


PHARAOH (7315, bapad).—The term does not 
occur in the Tel el-Amarna letters, nor perhaps 
anywhere else in cuneiform literature. In fact, 
so far as we know, in ancient times it was 
the Hebrews alone who adopted the term; from 
Hebrew it passed into Greek, and from Greek into 
Arabic. In face of these facts it is almost super- 
fluous to mention that Renouf has noted that ris 
can, if necessary, be connected with an Arabie and 
even with a Hebrew root (PSBA xv. 421). The 
word existed in full use in Egyptian, with a gua ἢ 
Egyptian etymology, and there is no need to seek 
it further. The earliest instance of the title in 
Hebrew is probably in Ex 154, generally assigned 
by crities to about B.c, 950. 

Tn inscriptions of the Old Kingdom an expression 
Pr-'o, ‘great house,’ is found, and signifies the royal 
house or estate, especially in titles such as ‘super- 
intendent of the gardens of Pr-o’; but there is 
nothing to show that it was then applied to the 
person of Pharaoh. In the Middle Kingdom, from 
dynasty 12-16 it still designated strictly the palace 
and royal establishment rather than the king, yet 
it is already often followed in writing by the 
Vivat ! ‘Life, Prosperity, Health.’ In the New 
Kingdom it becanie at once personal, and was soon 
a common term for the king: e.g. a letter is ad- 
dressed to Amenhotep Iv. (18th dynasty) as 
‘Pharaoh the Lord.’ In the 19th dynasty it is 
the usual expression for the king in unarchaistic 
narrative and in the stories, and is followed by the 
royal personal determinative. Certain hieratic 
documents show that in the 22nd dynasty it pre- 
ceded the personal name of the king in dates, 
thus: ‘the Stn (king) Pr-‘o (Pharach), Shashaqa.’ 
In formal inscriptions the older royal titles per- 
sisted to the end, but in demotic tle new style 
alone was used (at least from the 25th dynasty, 
the period of the Assyrian invasion), and docu- 
ments exist naming the Pr-‘o Ni’w, the exact 
equivalent of ‘Pharaoli-Necho.’ At the same time 
the king is always referred to in narrative as Pr-‘o. 
Probably not much later than this the ‘Ayin was 
Jost. In Old Coptic (of the 2nd cent. A.D.) the 
descendant of Pr-o is simply trepo, ‘the king,’ and 
the t being misinterpreted as the def. article, left 
only €po as the word for king in Coptic. Φερών, 
riven as the name of an Egyptian king in Η αὖ. 11. 
exi., is evidently only the royal title Pr-‘o. 

The phrase ‘Pharaoh king of Egypt,’ so common 
in the OT, is not taken from the Egyptian. In 
Assyrian, ‘Piru king of Musri,’ named in an in- 
scription of Sargon, seems at first the precise 
equivalent to it, but Winckler (J2itth. d. vorderas. 
Ges. 1898, 1. 3) distinguishes Musri, a north-Arabian 
land, from Misri, Egypt ; so this equation is at least 
very doubtful. 

Shishak is the first king of Egypt whom the 
Bible definitely names; and it is a guarantce of 
comparatively early date and a non-Egyptian 
source for the record in 1K 147°* that his name 
is not there preceded by the title ‘Pharaoh.’ The 
Saite kings Pharaoh-Necho and Pharaoh-Hophra 
ame accurately entitled as in contemporary Egyp- 

ian. 


The Ethiopian conqueror Tirhakah is regu- | 


larly called ‘Pharaoh Tirhakah’ in Egyptian docu- 
ments, but in the Hebrew (2 Κα 19°) his true position 
is more accurately defined as ‘king of Cush.’ 

4. The first appearance of the title according to 
the canonical scheme of the biblical books is in 
Gn 12-20, As Abram is to be placed long before 
the 18th dynasty, the title here seems an ana- 
chronism such as is met with in the late Egyptian 
stories. Another difficulty in the narrative is 
the mention of Abram’s having camels in Egypt. 
Ticrodotus refers to camels on the borders of Egypt 
in the time of Cambyses, which at least testities 
to their presence in the writer’s own day (5th cent. 
B.C.), and this, except for the passage in Genesis, 
is the earliest mention of the animal in connexion 
with Egypt; it would, however, be easy to believe 
that camels were known throughout the Persian 
period and as far back at least as the Assyrian 
invasions in the 7th cent, (25th dynasty). As the 
narrative presents no clear feature—famines being 
frequent — by which Abram’s Pharach may be 
distinguished from others, and since Egyptian, as 
well as Hebrew, chronology is at present exceed- 
ingly obscure for the earlier periods, it is obviously 
useless to attempt his identification. 

2. [he Pharaoh of Joseph. Thelong and elabor- 
ate story of Joseph presents some very interesting 
data for consideration, but they are not favourable 
to the view that it is historically true. Its use 
of the title ‘Pharaoh,’ and of Yeé’ér, the late 
Egyptian name of the Nile, which is derived from 
the old form Yr, alike preclude an early date for 
its redaction. Far weightier is the evidence of the 
names Potiphera (P-ti-p-k’', ‘the gift of the Sun’), 
Asenath ([VJes-Netth, ‘ belonging to Neith’), Zaphe- 
nath-paaneah (Zt-p-nir-e-f-nkh, ‘Saith the god, 
“he liveth” 1), which are of forms common after 
the 2lst dynasty, and not occurring at all before 
it. The name Asenath strongly suggests the times 
of the Saite dynasties, when the worship of Neith 
was prominent and all these types of names were 
in full currency. A genuine [Egyptian name of 
the type of Zaphenath-pa‘aneah would have in- 
cluded the name of a specific deity, but at any 
rate the Hebrew author was so familiar with the 
formation of Eeyptian names that he could intro- 
duce appropriately into the formula a new element 
p-ntr, ‘the god,’ instead of a god’s name, without 
committing a solecism. ‘The relations of Egypt 
with Palestine from the 10th cent. B.c. onward, and 
especially in and after the period of the Assyrian 
invasions, may explain this. 

In a priestly inscription of the latest period, at 
the Cataracts, there is a record, that can scarcely 
be historical, of a 7 years’ famine under one of 
the earliest kings, perhaps B.c. 3000, but we have 
no other record of any famine of lke duration 
until Arab times. Our knowledge of Egypt is still 
very limited. Of the tenure of land in Egypt we 
know little; of the buying up of the people and 
their land, and the ultimate arrangement for pay- 
ing ith of the produce as a tax to Pharaoh, nothing 
is known. To seek the prototype of the Pharaoh 
of Joseph seems a rather thankless task. The 
chariot may or may not be an anachronism; its 
employment probably began under the Hyksos. 
It is usually conjectured that the Pharaoh who 
raised Joseph to the highest place in the realm 
and treated his shepherd brethren so well was a 
Hyksos, ‘Shepherd,’ king of the 15th or 16th 
dynasty. But of the Hyksos kings we know 
practically nothing except that some of them ruled 
the whole of Egypt, that they worshipped par- 
ticularly or exclusively the god Set, and that their 
principal residences were On (Heliopolis) and 


_Avaris (most likely Zaru) in the N.E. of Lower 


Egypt. Probably other events than those re- 
counted in Genesis brought about the disappear- 
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ance of the feudal system of the Middle Empire 
before the New Kingdom. See, further, article 
JOSEPH. 

3. 4. The Pharaohs of the Oppression and the 
Exodus. On the supposition that these events took 
place in the 18th or 19th dynasty, ‘ Pharaoh’ is a 
term which might well be employed by a contem- 
porary historian of them. But Yéor for the Nile 
seems to lower the date, and, had the great occur- 
rences been still fresh in the remembrance of the 
emigrants or of thelr immediate descendants at 
the time of writing down the story, the distinctive 
names of the Egyptian kings concerned, and other 
definite information, would hardly have been 
omitted from the narrative. If the account is 
literally true, or almost so, it presents us with a 
considerable historical sequence to fit into the 
Egyptian history of the New Kingdom, a period 
for which our information is much fuller than 
usual. Ramses II. of the 19th dynasty is generally 
(see Driver’s discussion in Hogarth’s Authority and 
Archeology, 52 ff.) accounted the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, and his son and successor, Merenptah, is 
considered to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, which 
some, however (e.g. Lieblein, PSBA, 1899, 66), would 
place in the reign of Amenhotep II. or Iv. of the 
18th dynasty, supporting their argument by the 
movements of the ‘ Habiri’ (Hebrews ἢ) in Palestine 
as disclosed by the Tel el-Amarna letters. The 
name of Raamses given (Ex 1") toastore city built 
by the Hebrews clearly refers to some city built 
for one of the kings named Ramses. Of these 
Ramses Il. was the greatest; he was also pre- 
eminent as a builder. Several cities were called 
after his name, and one in the Eastern Delta, in 
the region of Goshen, retained it till a late date. 
We was also active at Pithom, as is shown by 
M. Naville’s excavation there; but it is by no 
means clear that he was the founder of it: prob- 
ably the site was already ancient in his day. 
The Oppression evidently lasted many years. 
Ramses 11. reigned 67 years, and thus the Exodus 
may have taken place in the short reign of 
Merenptah, the son and successor of that aged 
king. The remarkable fact that the Israelites are 
named on a monument of Merenptal (see Petrie, 
Sia Temples, pls. xiil., xiv.) as destroyed or harried 
by him, apparently in Palestine, does not disprove 
this theory, as detachments from the main body 
might have left Egypt from time to time, and 
settled and multiplied at Hebron, round the tombs 
of the patriarchs. Nor is it disproved by thie 
recent discovery of the mummy of Merenptalh in 
the tomb of Amenhotep I, for the biblical narra- 
tive does not distinctly state that Pharaoh himself 
was drowned in the Red Sea. The Israelites are 
said to have passed through the desert of Sinai, 
and wandered 40 years in its neighbourhood ; and 
it happens that there are no records extant of 
Egyptian expeditions to the quarries of Sinai 
during the reigns of Merenptah and his successor. 
On the other hand, thereis no trace in the Hebrew 
records of any Egyptian invasion of Palestine be- 
fore Shishak of the 22nd dynasty ; unless indeed, as 
some think, ‘the hornet’ of Jos 24", Ex 23°% 28, 
Dt 7” refers to the inroad of RamsesIu. This king 
of the 20th dynasty certainly harried the country, 
and, had the Israelites previously entered it in 
force, it is hardly probable that his invasion would 
not be mentioned in the Book of Judges. But it 
is possible to reconcile the chronology of Judges 
with a theory that would make the entry of the 
Israelites into Palestine subsequent to the last 
campaign of Ramses lr. (Petrie, PSBA, 1896, 
p- 243). Also, even on the usual theory, the 
passage of the Egyptian armies along the coast 
roads into Syria would leave untouched the high- 
lands of Palestine and the Valley of the Jordan, 
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from which the spread of the Hebrews must, as a 
matter of fact, have been only gradual. To sum 
up, the monuments of Egypt give us no record 
either of the Oppression or of the Exodus. As the 
story stands, there are passages in it which are 
difficult to credit, but some modifications would 
enable us to place it in the time of Ramses 11. and 
Merenptah. See, further, art. MosEs. 

5. In 1 Ch 4 there is mention of a ‘daughter of 
Pharaoh’ in a genealogy; but not only is her 
chronological position doubtful, it is even un- 
certain whether a royal title or a personal name is 
intended by the expression. 

6. In David’s lifetime Hadad the Edomite fled 
to Egypt and was well received by Pharaoh, who 
gave him the sister of his queen Tahpenes to wife 
(1 Κα 11%), Here the queen’s name offers a clue, 
but at present no such name has been recognized 
from Egypt. At the end of the 110} cent. Bc. 
Kgypt was ruled by two contemporaneous dynasties, 
one ruling at Thebes and the other at Tanis (Zoan) 
in the Eastern Delta, the latter, however, having 
the suzerainty over the whole country. The power 
of Egypt must have been small, and no large 
monuments were raised in that period, 

7. Solomon’s Egyptian father-in-law (1 K 2* 3?) 
should likewise be a Tanite king (2150 dynasty); 
according to 1 K 916 he took Gezcr and gave it to 
Solomon. 

It is noticeable that Shishak king of Egypt (the 
founder of the 22nd dynasty) is never called 
Pharaoh. This is the first oceasion in the Bible 
on which a distinetive name is given to an Egyptian 
king. It seems as if the vague traditions in the 
earlier stories were now succeeded by more positive 
knowledge as to later events. As noted above, 
Shishak was called by the Egyptians ‘ Pharaoh 
Shishak’ (Rec. de Trav. xxi. 13, 1. 1), but the fashion 
was @ new one, and would be little known to 
foreigners. 

8. ‘Pharaoh king of Egypt’ of the time of 
Sennacherib and Hezekiah. In both versions (2 K 
18 and Is 36°) the Rabshakeh addresses Hezekiah 
with the words, ‘Behold thou trustest on the staff 
of this bruised reed, even upon Egypt; whereon 
if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce 
it: so is Pharaoh king of Egypt to all that trust 
on him.’ Here ‘Pharaoh king of Egypt’ is a 
vague way of designating the king, who appears 
at that time to have been Tirhakah, in 2 K 19° 
rightly called ‘king of Ethiopia.’ In Egyptian 
documents this conqueror of Egypt is regularly 
designated ‘Pharaoh Tahraqa.’ It may be ques- 
tioned whether there is not in the biblical account 
a confusion between two distinct campaigns of 
Sennacherib, and whether ‘Pharaoh king of 
Egypt’ does not refer to another king reigning 
in B.C. 701; ef. art. HEZEKIAH in vol. 11. p. 378°. 
Tirhakah probably did not begin to reign before 
B.C. 685. F, Li. GRIFFITH. 


PHARAOH-HOPHRA.—See Horna. 
PHARAOH-NEC(H)0.—Sce NEco. 


PHARAOHW’S DAUGHTER.—See PHARAOH, and 
Mosss, p. 447°. 


PHARATHON (#apaéwv).—A place in Judea, 
fortified by Bacchides against Jonathan, 1 Mac 9”. 
The EV separate Pharathon from the preceding 
name, reading ‘ Timnath, Pharathon,’ whereas LAA 
seems to combine the two—viv Θαμνάθα Φαραθών. G. 
A. Smith agrees with the latter, holding that ‘evi- 
dently one place’ is referred to (but see Buhl, GAP 
206f.). Pharathon is probably the village fer'on 
in the low hills west of Shechem, guarding the 
approach to the main route on the Plain of Sharon, 
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and Timnath may be Timnath-heres. See SWP 
vol. ii. sheet xi. Cf. also art. PIRATHON. 


C. Τὰ. CONDER. 
PHARES.—1 Es 5°. See PEREZ, ad init. 


PHARIDA.—-1 Es 5% = Perida of Neh 7” or 
Peruda of Ezr 2°, See PERIDA. 
PHARISEES.— 


i. Origin and History of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 
ii. Leading Characteristics of the Pharisees. 
(1) Their scrupulous observance of the Law. 
(2) Their belief in the immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, and future retribution. 
(3) Messianic expectations. 
4) Belief in angels and spirits. 
(5) pete of Divine Providence and freedom of man’s 
will. 
(6) Their separation from the mass of the people. 
(7) The Pharisees and the supremacy of the Gentiles. 
fii. The Pharisees and Jesus. 
(1) Their opposition to our Lord. 
(2) Our Lord’s criticism of the Pharisees. 
Literature. 


i. ORIGIN AND HIsTORY OF THE PHARISEES AND 
THE SADDUCEES.—Though the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees make their first appearance as distinct 
parties during the latter half of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
they represent tendencies which can be traced much 
further back in Jewish history. When Ezra 
returned from Babylon (B.c. 458), he found the 
Jews living in and around Jerusalem divided into 
two parties on the question of intercourse with 
foreisners. Those who returned first from exile 
(B.c. 537) had been more scrupulous in this matter. 
They seem to have held aloof at first not only from 
the heathen inhabitants of the land, but also from 
the descendants of those Jews that had been left 
in Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, and to have 
admitted into the new community only those whose 
ancestors had been in exile, or who were otherwise 
able to prove that they were of pure stock (Ezr 2, 
Neh 7%), Gradually, however, they fell away 
from this strictness; they received into their 
fellowship their Palestinian brethren and such of 
the heathen as acknowledged J” and His command- 
ments; and many of them even entered into 
alliances of various kinds with those of their 
heathen neighbours who remained heathen. 

That such was the case we learn especially from 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Immediately 
upon his arrival in Jerusalem, Ezra was informed 
that many of the people had intermarried with 
the people of the land, the chiefs of the people 
being most cuilty (9%).* A comniission appointed 
to inquire into the matter took three months to 
poriomm its task (1016), The number of those who 
iad contracted such marriages was very great ; 
the list that was drawn up (1018:-) contains the 
names of four members of the high priest’s family 
(v.18), Ezra perceived that a grave crisis had 
arisen in the history of the Jewish community in 
Palestine; the holy seed was being profaned (97) ; 
the heathen element might soon become dominant ; 
the danger could be averted only by the adoption 
of measures that would secure that only such 
could belong to the community as were of pure 
Jewish blood. He accordingly demanded that 
they put away their foreign wives and children, 
without giving them the opportunity of becoming 
Jews (10514), Though they pledged themselves 
to do so (10), this measure was not, at least 

ermanently, carried out.t For when Nehemiah 

irst visited Jerusalem (B.c. 444) he found matters 
exactly as Ezra had found them. The ‘nobles of 
Judah’ were in close alliance with the foreign 


* We learn from Mal 214f- that some of the Jews had put away | 


their Jewish wives in order to marry foreicn women. 
+ According to the LXX of 10 they put away their foreign 
wives along with their children. 


| p. 184 ff. 


clement (Nch 617-8 35); the Sabbath was not 
strictly kept (10%, cf. 13%); and mixed mar- 
riages were exceedingly common. After taking 
the precautionary measure of building the wall of 
Jerusalem, he held an assembly of the people, 
at which they resolved to separate themselves 
entirely from all toreigners, and to observe all the 
Lorv’s commandments (93 10°), He did not, 
however, compel them to put away their foreign 
wives and children, but only to pledge themselves 
to abstain from all mixed marriages in future 
(10%), But he had not yet gained a complete 
victory. When he revisited Jerusalem in 432, he 
found that the high priest Eliashib had renewed 
his close fellowship with Tobiah (13%), that the 
Sabbath was still desecrated (v.%#), that many of 
the people were still marrying foreign wives (v.*"), 
and that a grandson of the high priest was son-in- 
law to Sanballat (v.78). Against these abuses he 
took active measures. He cast out all Tobiah’s 
household stuff, and had the chambers of the temple 
purified (v.5*); he renewed his injunctions against 
Sabbath desecration and the contracting of fresh 
mixed marriages, and expelled the high priest’s 
grandson from the Jewish community (v.*).* 
‘Thus,’ he adds, ‘eleansed I them from all 
strangers’ (v.%°), Complete separation from all 
foreign elements became henceforth the principle 
of Judaism. 

In connexion with these proceedings it is import- 
ant to notice that the natural leaders of the people, 
including the members of the high priest’s family, 
who had become a sort of temple nobility, were 
among the chief offenders, and that it was from 
them that Nehemiah experienced the greatest 
active opposition. Backed up by the authority of 
the Persian king, he was able to crush their opposi- 
tion, and to establish in Juda the strict separa- 
tion which from the first had ruled among the 
pious exiles in Babylonia. ‘The aftertime shows 
plainly that he accomplished the work of his hfe. 
He impressed the stamp of his spirit upon Judaism 
for all time, and forced it to follow the course he 
had marked out’ (Cornill, History of the People of 
Israel, p. 168; sec also Wellhausen, Jsr. und Jid. 
Geschichte’, p. 173). We must not, however, make 
Nehemiah a Pharisee and Eliashib a Sadducee. 
In them and their respective adherents we have 
only, at the most, a preparation for the parties that 
formed much later. The ἘΠΕῚ of Nehemiah was 
the victory of Judaism generally, not of Judaisin 
in its specific Pharisaic form. 

Regarding the latter half of the Persian period 
we have hardly any authentic information. The 
high priest was probably, under the Persian 
governor of Syria, the civil as well as religious 
head of the Jewish community ; he and his priestly 
brethren of higher office along with their families 
would doubtless form a kind of aristocracy, even 
as compared with the rest of the priests. Judging 
from the conduct of some of their successors 
towards the close of the Greek period, it is very 
unlikely that their influence was always of an 
ideal character (cf. the story of Johanan and 
Bagoses, Ané. XI. vil. 1). In spite of the trinmph 
of the exclusive party under Ezra and Nehemiah, 
there still remained an Israel after the flesh, and a 
deep gulf between it and the Israel after the spirit.+ 


* According to Josephus (Ant. xt. viii, 2ff.) this expelled 
priest was Manasseh, for whom Sanballat built the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. 

+ For detailed proof drawn from the Psalms see Bertholet, 
Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, 
We need not suppose that only wicked people 
were opposed to the rigorism of Ezra. Cheyne (Jewish Re- 
ligious Life after the Eile, p. 220) makes the Book of Ruth ‘an 
idyllic story to justify admitting into the community any foreign 
women who heartily adopted the nationality and religion of 
their Jewish husbands.... Itshows that ΕΖ did not gain an 


| at all complete victory over the friends of mixed marriages.’ 
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The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great 
and the setting up of the Greek kingdoms of Egypt 
and Syria under his successors brought the Jews 
into close contact with anew and highly developed 
civilization. During the first half of the Greek 
period Judwa belonged to Egypt, and the Pales- 
tinian Jews, with whom we are mainly concerned, 
though surrounded by Greek cities, with which 
they had constant intercourse, do not seem to have 
been much harmed by such intercourse. It was 
otherwise when Syria (B.c. 198) became the para- 
mount power. Antiochus 111., it is true, favoured 
the Jews in many ways, and allowed them the 
enjoyment of unconditional religious freedom (Ant. 
XII, iii, 3. 4). A erisis came, however, when 
Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne (B.C. 
175). He resolved to suppress the Jewish religion, 
and he found a party among the Jews themselves 
ready to play into his hands. This party contained 
leading members of the priesthood, several of whom 
had adopted Greek names, and who, in order to 
further their own ambitious designs, were prepared 
to go almost any length in Hellenizing the people. 
During the reign of Seleucus IV., one Simon, who 
was ‘guardian’ of the temple, and who was 
evidently one of the chiefs of this Hellenizing 
party, had caused serious trouble to the high 
priest Onias 101. (2 Mae 34°). On the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes to the throne, Jason, 
whose name was originally Jesus (Ant. XII. v. 1), 
supplanted his brother Onias in the high priest- 
hood (B.C. 175) by promising the king a large sum 
of money; in return for another large sum he 
also received permission to erect a gymnasium in 
Jerusalem and to register its inhabitants as 
citizens of Antioch (2 Mac 47), And now the 
work of Hellenization began. Jason ‘forthwith 
brought over them of his own race to the Greek 
fashion.... Seeking to overthrow the lawful 
modes of life, he brought in new customs forbidden 
by the law; he established a Greek place of exer- 
cise under the citadel itself, and caused the noblest 
of the young men to wear the Greek cap. Andthus 
there was an extreme of Greek fashions, and an 
advance of an alien religion... ; the priests had 
no more any zeal for the services of the altar; but 
despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacri- 
fices, they hastened to enjoy that which was un- 
lawfully provided in the palestra, after the 
summons of the discus; making of no account the 
honours of their fathers, and thinking the glories 
of the Greeks best of all’ (2 Mac 41-33; ef. 1 Mac 
|), He even sent money to Tyre to provide a 
sacrifice for Hercules. After three years Jason 
was supplanted in the high priesthood by Mene- 
laus, brother of the above-mentioned Simon,* who 
is described in 2 Mac 4* as ‘bringing nothing 
worthy the high priesthood, but having the passion 
of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a savage beast.’ 
In order to secure his position with the king by 
means of bribery, Menelaus spoiled the temple of 
its vessels of gold (4°); the aged high priest Onias, 
who protested against this sacrilege, was treach- 
erously murdered (4%), and a deputation from 
Jerusalem, which appeared before Antiochus to 
accuse Menelaus of these and other outrages, was 
put to death (49-5), On a false rumour of thie 
death of Antiochus, Jason endeavoured to recover 
the high priesthood. Thinking that Judea was in 
revolt, Antiochus returned from Egypt (B.c. 170), 
took Jerusalem by storm and gave it up to pillage 
for three days. He also entered ‘the most holy 
temple of all the earth,’ having Menelaus for his 


hands’ and spoiled the temple treasury (5115; cf. 


* According to Josephus (Ant. x11. v. 1), Menelaus, whose | 
name was originally Onias, was the brother of Jason. Accord- 


ing to Wellhausen his Hebrew name was Menahem or Manasseh. 


1 Mac 17°), ‘Two years afterwards an even worse 
fate befell Jerusalem. Returning froma campaign 
in Egypt, Antiochus sent an officer with a large 
army to Jerusalem, with orders to slay all that 
were of full age, and to sell the women and the 
younger men. These orders were executed most 
relentlessly. The city was plundered and set on 
fire; its walls were torn down ; such of its inhabit- 
ants as had not been put to the sword or made 
captive fled ; only apostates and heathen strangers 
remained ; and the city of David was rebuilt into 
a, strong citadel, the Akra, which was held by a 
Syrian garrison till B.c. 142 (2 Mac 5; ef. 1 Mac 
1#-), Soon thereafter a decree was issued by 
Antiochus suppressing the Jewish religion. The 
sacrifices in the sanctuary at Jerusalem were for- 
bidden ; the Sabbaths and feasts were to be pro- 
faned and the sanctuary polluted ; their sons were 
no longer to be circumcised ; the sacred books had 
to be delivered up; altars and temples and shrines 
for idols were to be built in the cities of Judah, 
and swine’s flesh and unclean beasts were to he 
offered in sacrifice. ‘These injunctions were rigidly 
carried out by overseers appointed for the purpose. 
On the 15th of Chislevy (7.e. December) B.c. 168 an 
altar was erected to Zeus Olympius on the altar of 
J”, and on the 25th a sacrifice was offered on it to 
the heathen deity. Whether Menelaus officiated 
as high priest, we cannot tell. Such of the Jews 
as remained loyal to the law were barbarously put 
to death, no respect being paid to age or sex 
(1 Mac 1418.) 

Hellenism had evidently made considerable pro- 
gress not only among the priestly aristocracy and 
the inferior priests (2 Mac 4:32), but also among 
the people generally (1 Mac 1"), more especi- 
ally in Jerusalem and among the young men (cf. 
Ant. XII. v. 1 with 1 Mac 11, At first there was 

robably no intention, even on the part of the 
eading Hellenizers, to apostatize from the national 
religion; what they desired was to remove from 
Judaism its narrowness and exclusiveness, to give 
up the intolerable and, as it seemed to them, bar- 
barous customs of the fathers, so that they might 
freely participate in the advantages of Greek 
culture and in the joys of Greek life. But even 
after Antiochus had taken his extreme measures, 
many of the Hellenizing party still adhered to 
him.* ‘ Many of Israel consented to his worship, 
and sacrificed to the idols, and profaned the Sab- 
bath’ (1 Mac 1; ef. what is said of the ‘lawless’ 
and ‘ungodly’ 35 8 651 9° 1014; also Dn 8% 1139. 92), 
After the outbreak of the Maccabsean rising we 
find them among the ‘Macedonian’ garrison of 
the citadel (Ané. ΧΙ. v. 4, ix. 3) and in the armies 
of Seron, Ptolemzeus, Nicanor, and Gorgias (XII. 
vii. 1. 3). But, as the Maccabsean rising proves, 
these measures of Antiochus had shown the mass 
of the people to what Hellenism was tending and 
had awakened a powerful reaction. 

Apart, however, from this national reaction, the 
radical Hellenism of the priestly aristocracy had 
called forth another extreme party, the Hasideeans 
(see art. HASIDAANS). This party is, in principle, 
as ancient as Judaism, but it was opposition to 
extreme Hellenization that brought them close 
together into a separate company (συναγωγή, 1 Mac 
2%), shortly before the Maccabzean rising, and made 
them allthe more resolved to stand by the threatened 
law. They were the party of those who had laid 
most to heart the teaching of the scribes (cf. 1 Mac 
732 18); they were so devoted. to the law (27) as not 


| even to defend themselves when attacked by the 
guide; he took the holy vessels with his ‘ polluted | 


Syrians on the Sabbath (v.74); they observed 
strictly the laws as to purification (1 Mac 1535, 


* According to Josephus (Ant. xu. ix. 7) it was Menelaus 
that persuaded him to compel] the Jews to renounce their re 


' ligion ; cf, 2 Mac 516, 
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2 Mac 618#-), and insisted upon complete separation 
from the Gentiles (2 Mac 14%). Though they were 
not the first to raise the standard of revolt against 
the Syrians, they soon associated tlemselves with 
Mattathias and his friends in the common cause 
(1 Mac 2%) ; but they withdrew from the struggsle, 
when religious freedom was granted and Alcimusg, 
a descendant of Aaron, was made high priest instead 
of Menelaus (7), and do not seem, at least as a 
party, to have taken any further share in the 
war, in spite of the perfidy of Alcimus in putting 
many of them to death. They were an exclusively 
religious party, supremely interested, not in the 
political independence of the nation, but in the 
strict observance in every respect of the laws and 
customs handed down from the fathers. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the 
Hellenizers and the Hasidszeans, because these were 
the progenitors respectively of the Sadduccan and 
Pharisaic parties. 

It is during the reign of John Uyrcanus (B.¢. 
135-105) that we first hear of these as two opposed 
parties.* According to Josephus (Ané, XIII. x. 5. 
6), Hyreanus on one occasion invited the Pharisees 
to a feast, and having entertained them well and 
put them in good humour, reminded them that 
they knew he was desirous to be a righteous man 
and to do all things whereby he might please God, 
after their manner. If they observed him erring 
in any way, lie requested them to correct him. 
They all expressed entire satisfaction with him, 
except one, Eleazar by name, who informed him 
that, if he would be really righteous, he must lay 
down the high priesthood and be content with the 
civil government of the people, and stated, as the 
reason for making this demand, that they had 
heard from old men that his mother had been a 
captive in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. Not 
only Hyrcanus, but also all the rest of the Pliari- 
sees were indignant at Elcazar for repeating this 
story, which of course insinuated a suspicion as to 
the purity of Hyrcanus’ descent. But one, Jona- 
than, a Sadducee, and a great friend of Hyrcanns, 
assured the latter that Eleazar had simply expressed. 
the sentiments common to all the Pharisees, and 
advised him to test them by putting to them the 

uestion, what punishment Eleazar deserved. On 
their answering that he deserved stripes and bonds, 
Hyrcanus was very angry, and concluded that 
Eleazar had reproached him with their approbation. 
He accordingly left the party of the Pharisees, 
abolished the decrees they had imposed upon the 
people, and punished those that observed them 
with death. 

Though the form of the story as told by Josephus 
is certainly unhistorical,} there is every reason to 
believe that in the time of Hyrcanus the Pharisees 
had become a well-defined party and broke de- 
cisively with the Hasmoneean princes. The Mac- 
cabsean rising, which was originally in defence of 
religion (1 Mac 2%? 5°), had developed in a way that 
was little to the mind of ‘the pious,’ who, as we 
have seen, had withdrawn from the contest, when 
religious freedom was granted in the year 163. It 
eradually became a war, not for the law, but 
against the ancient aristocracy for the ethnarchy 
under the Syrians, and ended in the founding of a 
worldly dynasty. In the course of their struggles, 
Judas and his brothers were compelled by the 
necessity of their pogition to make use of ‘ profane’ 
means; they entered into alliances with Gentile 
nations (1 Mac 817 1918. 14%), and took the side, 
now of one, now of another pretender to the 
Syrian throne; they accepted from the kings of 


* According to Ant. x1. v. 9, they existed as parties as early 
a8 the time of Jonathan. 

+ Montet, Hssai sur les oriqines des partis saducéen et 
pharisien, 205 ff. ; Wellhausen, op, cit. 290. 
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Syria military titles and commands and even the 
ollice of high priest (10°64 6 11 27,» 674. ] 438), and acted 
generally in accordance with the dictates of worldly 
prudence. The result was the establishment 
under Simon of a thoroughly secular State, the 
civil ruler being at the same time high priest 
(14°47), Hyreanus, whom Josephus calls a dis- 
ciple of the Pharisees, walked in the footsteps of 
his predecessors. He renewed the alliance with 
Rome (Ané, XIU. ix. 2, XIV. x. 22) and kept a 
standing army of foreign troops, with which he 
accompanied Antiochus Sidetes against the Par- 
thians (XIII. vili. 4). It is true, he destroyed the 
Samaritan sanctuary upon Mt. Gerizim,and forcibly 
converted the Idumeans and razed Samaria to the 
ground ; but these were purely political measures, 
undertaken for the purpose of extending his do- 
minion beyond the narrow limits of Judea. His 
high priesthood was a secondary matter. ‘Tor 
Hyreanus the tiara had fallen to the rank of a 
mere decoration ; he was a secular prince like the 
neighbouring heathen kings ; his State was a purely 
secular realm, which was no longer able to pursue 
spiritual aims, no longer had spiritual concerns’ 
(Cornill, p. 212). 

The majority of the people were meanwhile 
satisfied with this turn of affairs. They were 
proud not only to enjey religious freedom, but also 
to be once more an independent nation,and honoured 
the valiant princes who had led them to vietory 
(1 Mac 1358 14+ 11. 405.) ‘The ancient aristocracy also, 
the extreme Hellenizers of the time of Epiphanes, 
who at first had held out against Judas and his 
brothers, had either been swept away or had re- 
cognized the futility of carrying on the struggle, 
and along with their adherents came over to the 
new rulers, to whom they were able, from their 
birth and attainments, to render considerable ser- 
vice. Taught by experience, they had given up 
all thought of overthrowing the national religion, 
and accommodated themselves to the new order of 
things, whicli imposed npon them no harsh restric- 
tions, and allowed them the full enjoyment of the 
good things of this life (cf. 1 Mae 15"). Along with 
the leading men of the new regiine,* they became 
the chief supporters of the Maccabzan princes, 
with whose political aims they were in full sym- 
pathy. It is this party, consisting of members of 
the ancient and the new aristocracy and their 
adherents, that went by the name of Sadducees. 
They were primarily a purely political party. They 
were supremely interested in the maintenance and 
prosperity of the State as a secular State; religion 
was with them an altogether secondary concern ; 
and they held very lax views on the subject of 
exclusiveness. 

To ‘the pious,’ on the other hand, the Hasmonzean 
rule must have become ever more and more obnox- 
ious. Since the outbreak of the Maccabcean rising 
they had doubtless grown both in numbers and 
exclusiveness, and were now known by the name, 
Pharisees. These were essentially a purely re- 
ligious party, although we shall find them occasion- 
ally using political means for the attainment of 
their religious ends. Their fundamental principle 
was complete separation from everything non- 
Jewish. In order to secure this separation the law 
must be scrupulously kept; there must be no 
adoption of foreign ideas or ways of living; there 

* The frequent occurrence of foreign names at this time 
among the Jews shows the progress that Hellenism had made 
amony them, The Hasmonxan princes themselves bore foreign, 
in addition to their Hebrew names: Hyrcanus, Antigonus, 
Aristobulus, Alexander, Alexandra. For other Greek names at 
this time see 1 Mac 1472-9 1515 1611f; Ant. xifix.2. ‘That 
which was surprising in the case of the first Hellenizing high 


priesis, had, it would seem, become the fashion in the national 
party, a6 least among those of higher rank. They had learned 


| to do what the foreigners did, and did not scruple to bear 


foreign names’ (Bertholet, op. ect. 230 £.). 
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must be no alliances with other nations; Israel, as 
the chosen people of J”, must live an altogether 
separated life. The whole tendency of the new 
dynasty was against this exclusiveness. Hence 
the opposition to it of the Pharisees. Josephus 
may be right in making the ostensible ground of 
their quarrel with Hyreanus the posscssion by him 
of the high priesthood. But the real ground of 
their opposition to him was much deeper. The 
Hasmonzans were orthodox worshippers of J”, and 
even compelled neighbouring peoples to become 
Jews. But the dynasty they had founded was a 
worldly dynasty ; and the Pharisees felt instinct- 
ively that in a national State with national polities 
their ideal was less likely to be realized than even 
under the rule of the Gentiles. The success of the 
Maccabeean rising had thus led to the formation of 
the two parties which played so important a part 
in the after history of the Jews.* 

Under Alexander Jannezus (B.c. 104-78) the 
opposition between the Hasmonzans and the 
Pharisees broke out into open conflict. Jannzus 
was a man of such an utterly worthless character 
that he very soon alienated the people from him 
and made them sympathize with the Pharisees. 
On one oceasion, when, at a Feast of Tabernacles, 
he was officiating as high priest, the people pelted 
him with the lemons they were carrying for the 
celebration, and reviled him as the son of a cap- 
tive and as being therefore unworthy of his priestly 
office. At his command his troops cut down 6000 
of the people (Ant. XI. xii. 5). When he returned 
to Jerusalem from his war with Ob4das, defeated 
and without an army, there broke out an open 
rebellion, which lasted for six years, during which 
50,000 Jews perished. When, wearied of the con- 
test, he asked the conditions of peace, they de- 
manded his death and called in the aid of the 
Syrian king, Demetrius Il. (Eucairus), Janneus 
was totally defeated and fled to the mountains. 
Moved by sympathy with him in his sore need, 
and perhaps dreading lest their country should 
once more become subject to Syria, many of the 
Jews deserted to him; Demetrius was compelled 
to retire, and Jannzus took fearful revenge upon 
his adversaries :—upon his return in triumph to 
Jerusalem he caused 800 of theirchiefs to be crucified 
(Anét, XIII. ΧΙ]. 5, xiv. 1.2). That the leaders in 
this rebellion were Pharisees, is evident from the 
fact that they afterwards avenged the execution of 
the 800 (Ant. XIII. xvi. 2), and that Jannzeus, when 
dying, counselled his wife AlexandraSalome to make 
peace with them and be guided by them (XIII. xv. 5). 

Alexandra Salome (B.C. 78-69), during whose 
relon Hyreanus 11., her eldest son, was high priest, 
followed entirely her dying husband’s advice. She 
recalled the exiled Pharisees, admitted them to 
a large share in the government, and reintroduced 
the Pharisaic practices which John Hyrcanus is 
said to have abolished (Amé¢. XIII xvi. 1ffi; BJ 
I. v. 1ff.). She also gave to the heads of the 
scribes a seat in the Sanhedrin along with the 
priestly aristocracy and the elders. According 
to later tradition, this was the golden age of 
Judaism.f But the Pharisees, who, according to 
Josephus, governed the queen, made a bad use 


* See Bousset, Jesu Predigt in threm Gegensatz zum Juden- 
thum, p. 29 ff. The Psalms of Solomon complain bitterly of 
the Hasmonzans having assumed the office of high priest and 
tbe title of king ; see Ryle and James, Ps. of Sol. on 812 179f., 
Hyrcanus, however, did not call himself king, but ‘ high priest 
and head of the commonwealth of the Judmwans.’ 

¢ Montet, op. cit, 277%. ‘Under Simon ben Shatach fa leading 
Pharisee and brother of the queen] and queen Salome, rain fell 
on the eve of the Sabbath, so that the corns of wheat were 
large as kidneys, the barley corns as large as olives, and the 
lentils like golden denarii; the scribes gathered such corns and 
preserved specimens of them in order to show future genera- 
tions what sin entails’ (Talm. Bab. Ya'enith 23a, in Streane, 
The Age of the Maccabees, p. 72). 


of their authority. They took such fearful ven- 
geance upon the Sadducees that a deputation of 
the latter, led by Aristobulus, Salome’s younger 
son, presented themselves before her, protesting 
against the cruel treatment to which they were 
subjected. They reminded her of the assistance 
they had rendered her husband, hinted at the 
readiness with which neighbouring monarchs would 
receive them into their service, and insisted upon 
being at least placed in her fortresses. They not 
only succeeded in having an end put to the reign 
of terror, but also obtained command of all the 
fortresses, except three, where, along with Aristo- 
bulus, who soon joined thein, they awaited the 
death of the queen to snatch the power out of 
the hands of the Pharisees (Ant. XIII. xvi. 2. 3. 5; 
BI, ν. 8. 4) 

On the death of Alexandra, Aristobulus (B.c. 
69-63) soon dispossessed Hyrcanus 11. of both the 
kingship and the high priesthood (Ant. xIv. i. 2, 
XV. vi. 4, XX. x.). He batvionted the Sadducees, 
who were his chief supporters. In the course of the 
struggle that ensued, both the brothers appealed 
to the Romans, and presented themselves before 
Pompey in Damascus, in order to plead their cause. 
A third party (whom most take to have been 
Pharisees) also appeared before him, desiring the 
abolition of the sovereignty altogether, and the 
restoration of the old sacerdotal constitution (Ant. 
XIV. ili, 2). When at last he was compelled to 
take the temple-mount by storm (B.C. 63), Pompey 
entered the Holy of Holies, but left the treasures 
of the temple untouched. Many of the leaders 
of the Sadducees were executed ; Aristobulus and 
his children were taken to Rome; and Hyreanus 
was restored to his much-curtailed inheritance, 
not as king, but as high priest and ethnarch, with 
the nominal control of the civil administration of 
the country. How the Pharisees regarded this 
terrible catastrophe we learn from the Psalms of 
Solomon.* They looked upon it as a Divine punish- 
ment of the Sadducean aristocracy and priests, 
who had called the Romans into the land (8!2"1%), 
but were at the same time bitterly enraged against 
the heathen, who had so impiously defiled the 
temple and the holy city (Ps-Sol 1, 2, 8, and 17, 
which seem to refer to Pompey’s capture of Jeru- 
salem; ef, Ryle and James, op, cit, xliii). 

After the loss of national independence, the 
opposition between the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees naturally soon lost its political character, 
and became more and more distinetly religious. 
The Sadducees, who still formed the majority of 
the Sanhedrin, attempted, during the ethnarchy of 
Hyreanus, to call Herod to account for his law- 
less proceedings in Galilee, but this attempt only 
proved their powerlessness (Ant. XIV. ix. 1 ff.). 
When Herod captured Jerusalem (B.c. 37), he put 
to death 45 of these Sadducean Sanhedrists (Ant, 
XV. 1. 2 calls them leaders of the party of Anti- 
gonus, cf. BJ 1. xviii. 4; Ant. XIV. ix. 4 says ‘all 
the members of the Sanhedrin’ except Sameas) ; 
and he still further diminished their power by 
deposing and appointing high priests according 
to his own pleasure, and by introducing among 
the high priestly families his own relations and 
creatures. When he purged the Sanhedrin in the 
manner just described, he spared the leaders of 
the Pharisees, who had advised the citizens to 
throw open the gates of the city to him (Ant. 
XIV. ix. 4, xv. i. 1); and although they refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, he inerely punished 
them with a fine (XV. x. 4; XVII ii. 4). Recog- 
nizing their influence with the people, he at first 
would fain have gained them over to his side, and 

* These are of Pharisaic origin, and date, according to Ryle 


and Janies, from between 8.c. 70 and 40, according to Cheyne 
between 63 and 45. 
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therefore took pains in several ways to respect 
their religious feelings (cf. XV. xi. 5. 6); but they 
simply acquiesced in his rule, as being a Divine 
judgment upon the people for their sins. Towards 
the end of his reign, their attitude towards him 
became one of hostility. They conspired with 
members of his household to secure his overthrow 
(XVIL ii. 4), and (B.c. 4) instigated their pupils to 
cut down the golden eagle, which he had placed 
over the chief entrance to the temple as a sign 
of Roman sovereignty. Jor thus offence he caused 
a number of them to be burned alive (XVII. vi. 2-4; 
BJ τ. xxxili. 1-4), 

When, after the deposition of Archelaus, Judea 

assed under the direct rule of the Romans, the 
fatter left internal matters largely in the hands 
of the Sanhedrin, under the presidency of the 
high priest, who belonged to the Sadducean party 
(Ant. XX. ix. 1; Ac 5"). The Sadducean aristo- 
erats, with whom the new families raised by Herod 
to the high priestly dignity had soon mixed, thus 
regained a considerable measure of power; but in 
order to stand well with the people, they were 
compelled to act in respect of all legal questions 
in accordance with the principles of the Pharisees 
(Ant. Xvi. i. 4) The A ater. many of whom sat 
in the Sanhedrin (Ac 5* 235), were the real leaders 
of the people. Under Agrippa I. (A.D. 41-44), 
who, at least within Palestine, lived the life of 
a pious Jew, observing strictly the ancient laws 
and offering daily sacrifices, they had matters very 
much after their own mind. To please them, 
Agrippa persecuted the Christians, put James, the 
brother of John, to death, and cast Peter into 
prison (Ac 12). When Judza passed again under 
the direct rule of the Romans, the Sadducees once 
more became the nominal possessors of authority. 
But their doom was sealed. With the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the high priesthood and the San- 
hedrin vanished, and the Sadducees, as a party, 
disappeared from history. 

It was otherwise with the Pharisees.* They 
survived the Temple and the State. They had 
not, strictly speaking, been a political party within 
the old commonwealth, and for that very reason, 
when the latter perished, their influence was not 
lessened. Their leading Rabbis formed a body, 
which regarded itself as a continuation of the 
ancient Sanhedrin. At first it had its seat at 
Jamnia; it afterwards removed to Galilee, and 
remained for a long time at Tiberias. The oflice 
of president was hereditary in the family of Hillel. 
The president’s authority grew rapidly. He bore 
the title of the old high priests, Nast or Kthnarch, 
and, later, Patriarch; in course of time he was 
recognized by the imperial government as the head 
of the Palestinian Jews; froin Jews in foreign 
lands he received gifts of money, which were 
collected annually by his representatives. These 
Rabbis separated themselves more and more com- 
pletely from the Gentiles. The LXX, which had 
become the Christian’s Bible, was supplanted by 
a more literal translation, that of Aquila. They 
also became more strict among themselves; the 
old tendency of the scribes to regulate the whole 
of life by the law was accentuated. The result 
was a spiritual slavery such as had never before 
existed. The communities voluntarily submitted 
to the new hierarchy; they willed the end, viz. 
the maintenance of Judaism, and therefore accom- 
modated themselves to the means. As result we 


have the preservation of Judaism as an inter- 
national fellowship even after the downfall of the 
theocracy. ; 


li. LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PHARTI- | 


shes.—(1) Their serupulous observance of the law. 
According to Josephus they were noted for their 
* See Wellhausen, op. cit. 371 ff. 
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accuracy in interpreting the laws (BJ 1. v. 2, 
Il. vill. 14, Vita 38, Ant. ΧΥΤΙ. ii. 4), and for the 
serupulousness with which they kept them (Andé, 
XVI. i. 3) They held as binding not only the 
written, but the oral law, the ‘traditions of the 
fathers’ (XIII. x. 6, xvi. 2). Like their progeni- 
tors, the Hasidseans, they were, speaking gener- 
ally, the party of the scribes, whose precepts 
they carried into practice, and whose Neuddes, 
latterly, procecded from their ranks (Xv. i. 1, 
x. 4). The account given of them in the NT is 
substantially the same as that of Josephus. In 
the Gospels the Pharisees and the scribes are con- 
stantly mentioned in the same connexion, and in 
such a way as to imply that they practically 
formed the same party, e.g. Mt 5% 12°95 151, Mk 216 
TS, Lk δ11 5180 Ge 780. 1159. 148 152, Jn 8% * The 
great discourse in Mt 23 (οἵ. Lk 11875") is directed 
against both the Pharisees and the seribes. Gama- 
liel is both a Pharisee and a doctor of the law 
(Ac 5%): the Pharisees form the straitest sect of 
the Jewish religion (26°), and Saul, a Pharisee 
(Ph 3%), had been brought up according to the 
strict manner of the law of the fathers (Ac 22%), 
Attention is called to their holding the traditions 
of the elders, especially in regard to the washing 
of hands and vessels (Mk 7: ὅτε Μύ 152, Mt 23, 
Lk 11°), to their tithing (Lk 1812, ete.), fasting 
(Mk 243=Mt 9, etc.), and strict observance of 
the Sabbath (Mk 2°4=Mt 1918. Lie 130% 1414, 
Jn 51-16 018), The traditions of the elders were 
even more binding than the commandments of the 
written law (Mk 7°). In later Jewish writings we 
find similar statements. ‘The written law had to 
be explained in accordance with tradition. ‘The 
sword comes upon the world for suppression of 
judgment; and for perversion of judgment; and 
for explaining Torah not according to canon (tra- 
dition). + ‘Words of Seferim are akin to words 
of Torah and more beloved than words of Torah, 
for (Ca 1°) Thy Love is better than Vine.’ It is 
added that whereas the Torah contains both light 
and weighty precepts, the words of the Soferim are 
all of the latter class (Rabbi Jochanan in Taylor, 
op. cit. 105). ‘It is a greater crime to teach con- 
trary to the precepts of the scribes than contrary 
to the Torah itself’ (Sanhedrin xi. 3 in Schiirer, 
GJV? ii. 390 [JP τι. ii. 12]. No contradiction 
was allowed to anything that had once been 
introduced and laid down by the fathers (Ant. 
ΧΎΊΤΙΠ. 1. 3), 

The Pharisees were thus the strictly legal party 
among the Jews. Their piety was strictly legal ; 
the essence of religion consisted in the accurate 
knowledge and scrupulous observance of the law 
and tradition, which were the norm of all life, 
national, social, and individual. The Sadducees, 
while they had a tradition of their own, utterly 
rejected the traditions to which the Pharisces were 
so much attached. 

(2) Immortality of the soul, resurrection of 
the body, and future retribution. According to 
Josephus, the Pharisees taught that every soul 
is incorruptible, but that only those of good men 
pass over into another body, while those of the 
wicked are punished with eternal suffering (LJ 
1. viii. 14). They held that there is an immortal 
vigour in souls, and that under the earth there 
are rewards and punishments for those that have 
lived virtuously or viciously in this life; that for 
the latter there has been appointed an everlasting 
prison, but the former have the power to return 
to life (Ant. XVUI. 1. 3f.). In the above passages 
Josephus does not represent the Pharisees as 


* Such expressions as ‘the scribes of the Pharisees’ (Mk 2!6), 
‘the Pharisees and their scribes’ (Lk 530), ‘the scribes of the 
Pharisees’ part’ (Ac 239), show that there were also non-Phari- 
saic scribes. 

+ Pirke Abothv.13; see Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 
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believing in the transmigration of souls, but as 
holding the doctrines, common to Judaism since 
Dn 127, of a resurrection of the body and of a 
future retribution. The Psalms of Solomon also 
speak only of a resurrection of the righteous. The 
sinner ‘falleth ; verily grievous is his fall, and he 
shall not rise again; the destruction of the sinner 
is for ever. But they that fear the LoRD shall 
rise again unto life eternal, and their life shall 
be in the light of the LORD, and it shall fail no 
more’ (316), ‘The life of the righteous is for 
ever. But sinners shall be taken away unto 
destruction’ (13%). ‘Therefore is their inherit- 
ance hell and darkness and destruction. ... But 
the saints of the LorD shall inherit life in glad- 
ness’ (14> οὗ, 154-15), The Sadducees denied the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body. 

(3) Messianic expectations. The doctrine of the 
resurrection was a cardinal doctrine with the 
Pharisees, because of its close connexion with their 
Messianic hopes. They looked for a literal reign 
of God upon earth, when the power, of which they 
were meanwhile deprived, would be in their hands; 
for the Messianic kingdom was to be the kingdom 
of the saints, and they were the saints. In the 
Psalms of Solomon we have a good account of 
these hopes as cherished by them shortly before 
our Saviour’s birth. The Messiah, who is not 
Divine, is the son of David, and is raised up by 
God, whose vicegerent he is upon earth. He de- 
livers Israel from the supremacy of the Gentiles 
(1.6. the Romans), whom he destroys with the word 
of his mouth, and thrusts out the sinners (i.e. the 
Sadducees) from the inheritance of God. He reigns 
over Israel, evidently in Jerusalem, which he purges 
and makes holy as in the days of old; the Gentiles 
also become subject to him. Pure from sin him- 
self, there is no iniquity in his day in the people’s 
midst; they are all holy and the sons of their 
God. Though his kingdom is really an earthly 
kingdom, nothing is said of material blessings.* 
But that their hopes were occasionally of a very 
materialistic nature, is evident from the prospect 
which, according to Josephus, they iol out to 
Bagoas, the eunuch (Anéf, XVII. 11. 4). Naturally 
the Sadducees were wholly indifferent to such 
Messianic expectations. 

(4) Angels and Spirits. The Sadducees denied 
that there was either angel or spirit; the Pharisees 
confessed both (Ac 288). 

(5) Divine providence and freedom of man’s will. 
According to Josephus, the Pharisees, while 
making everything dependent on fate and God, 
taught that the doing of what is right or wrong is 
for the most part in man’s own power, but that 
fate also co-operates in every action (BJ 11. viii. 14). 
They maintained that all things are done by fate, 
and yet admitted a measure of freedom to man, so 
that he contributes to the divinely willed result 
(Ané. XVIII. i. 3); or, as it is put in another 
passage (XIII. v. 9), they taught that some things, 
but not all, are the work of fate; with regard to 
some events, it is In man’s power whether they 
happen or not. It is altogether improbable that 
the Pharisees spoke of ‘fate’; but the Psalms of 
Solomon bear witness to the substantial accuracy 
of Josephus’ statements. ‘Verily as for man— 
his portion is laid in the balance before Thee— 
he addeth not thereto nor increaseth contrary to 
Thy judgment, O God’ (5%), ‘QO God, our works 
are in our choice, yea, in the power of our own 
soul: to do either righteousness or iniquity in the 
works of our hands. Whoso doeth righteousness 
layeth up for himself life at the LoRD’s hand: and 
whoso doeth wickedness is guilty of his own soul 


* See Ryle and James, op. cit. lii.ff.; Htihn, Die messian- 
techen Weissagungen des israclitisch-judischen Volkes, 91 ff. 


to destroy it’ (9”-®).* The Pharisees believed in the 
omnipotence and providence of God, and therefore 
held that in human actions, good or bad, a co- 
operation of God must be assumed. At the same 
time they insisted upon the freedom of man’s 
power of choice, and upon man’s responsibility. 
The Sadducees denied ‘ fate’ altogether, and made 
man the absolute master of his own destiny. 

(6) Their separation from the mass of the people, 
their distinctive ‘Pharisaism.’ On all the above- 
mentioned points the Pharisees simply held what 
was common to later orthodox Judaism. But all 
our sources present them to us as a distinct party 
within the people, an eécclesiola in ecclesia.t This 
is implied also in the name that they bore. The 
name, Φαρισαῖοι, is derived from the Aramaic j'¥5, 
stat. emphat. x75, and denotes ‘the separated 
ones.’ Whether this name was given them by 
their adversaries (Schiirer, Montet, Edersheim) or 
adopted by themselves, + it connoted something 
more specific than the separation from the Gentiles, 
which, since the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, was 
characteristic of all who would be genuine Jews. 
It referred to their separation from the great mass 
of even their orthodox fellow-countrymen. The 
latter, however willing, were unable to observe 
strictly the minute prescriptions of the law as to 
foods and levitical purity; they were consequently 
unclean in the eyes of the Pharisees, who, in order 
to avoid all risk of being defiled, held aloof, as far 
as possible, from all intercourse with them. 
‘Parush is one who separates himself from all 
uncleanness and from unclean food and from the 
people of the land, who are not scrupulous in the 
matter of food’ (Nathan ben Jechiel). The Phari- 
sees were thus the Separatists or Purists. The 
name, however, that they gave themselves was 
hdbérim (oman ‘associates’), a name which also 
shows that they formed among themselves a close 
fellowship. A Adbér is one who, whether learned 
or unlearned, scrupulously observes the law, written 
and oral, more especially in respect of levitical 
purity, tithes, and all other religious dues. Ac- 
cording to the OT view cach Israelite was the 
haber (v7) of the other; the Pharisee acknowledged 
as his habér only him who sernpulously observed 
the law. These scrupulous observers of the law, 
and these alone, were the Adbécrim, the genuine 
Israelites. The rest of the people were simply 
the ‘am hd-drez, the people of the land, common 
persons, the vulgar herd. In the Books of Ezr 
(93% 10711) and Neh (10%8-*") this name was given to 
the heathen and half-heathen inhabitants of Pales- 
tine as distinguished from the Jews; as used by 
the Pharisees, it designated the mass of the people 
as distinguished from themselves, the real Israelites, 
the Israel according to the spirit.§ 

They were naturally unable to separate them- 
selves entirely from ‘the people of the land,’ and 
had therefore to draw up precise rules regulating 
their intercourse with them. ‘The full habér 


* See Sir 1114: ‘Good things and evil, life and death, poverty 
and riches are from the Lord’ (cf. 337-25); 1518: ‘Say not 
thou, It is through the Lord that I fell. . ., it is He that 
caused me toerr... (The Lord) left man in the hand of his 
own counsel. If thou wilt, thou shalt keep the commandments; 
and to perform faithfulness is of thine own good pleasure. He 
hath set fire and water before thee; thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hand unto whichsoever thou wilt. Before man is life and 
death; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him.’ 

+ According to Josephus (Ant. xvil. li. 4) they numbered above 
6000 in the time of Herod. 

{ Wellhausen (op. cit. 289) says it was a title of honour and 
called attention, not so much to their separation, as to their 
eminent piety. 

§ The above paragraph summarizes Schurer, GJ V ii. 396-408, 
a very full and lucid account of the matter; cf. also Weber, 
Jiidische Theoloqie, etc., 42-46; Edersheim, i. 311f. Schtirer 
remarks that the question, Who is my neighbour? (Lk 102%), was 
a very important question te a Jew. The haber of a Rabbi was 
a Rabbi; the Adbér of a priest was a priest; the haber of an 


* Israelite was an Israelite. 
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undertook not to sell to an ‘am ha ’drez any 
fluid or dry substance (nutriment or fruit), not to 
buy from him any such fluid, nor to entertain him 
as a guest in his own clothes (on account of their 
possible impurity)’ (Edersheim, i. 312). Hillel 
‘used to say, No boor is a sinfearer; nor is the 
vulgar [an ‘am πᾶ ἄγε] pious’ (Aboth, 11.6); cf. Jn 
7; ‘this multitude which knoweth not the law 
are accursed’; also the fault found with our 
Saviour on account of His free intercourse with 
publicans and ‘sinners,’ Mt 9°, Mik 241, Lik δ 1:3 
r735-50, 

Notwithstanding the fact that they thus separ- 
ated themselves from the mass of the people, they 
were not a religious ‘sect.’ (Ac 15° 26°) in the strict 
sense of the term. Neither in worship nor doctrine 
did they separate themselves from the Jewish com- 
munity at large. ‘ Hillel said, Peparate not thy- 
self from the congreeation’ (Aboth, ii. 5). They 
worshipped in the temple and the synagogue along 
with their fellow-countrymen, and the views they 
held as to the law, the resurrection of the body, 
etc., were by no means peculiar to themselves. They 
were, indeed, in all respects ‘the classical repre- 
sentatives of post-exilic Judaism, (ΘΟ του, GJV% 
ii. 403 (AJP τι. ii. 25). 

While their separation from the ‘am μᾶ ἄγος 
shows that the Pharisees were far from being 
democrats, they were nevertheless, at least ulti- 
mately, the popular and most iniluential party. 
They had more influence with the multitude than 
even the king and the high priest (XIII. x. 5, XVII. 
ii. 4); they had the multitude on their side (XII. 
x. 6), so that the Sadducee officials liad to act 
according to their principles (KVIII. i. 4). Even in 
Roman times, when the high priest was still the 
head of the Sanhedrin, and the Sadducees had 
probably the most votes, the Pharisees were the 
real rulers in respect of legal matters. They had 
influence Ἀττι ἴα with women, 6.0. Alexandra 
Salome and the female members of Herod’s house- 
hold (xviI. ii. 4). They were also, according to 
the Gospels, the real leaders of the opposition 
to our Lord. Several reasons contributed to 
their popularity. They had more regard to the 
public than the Sadducees (B/ Il. viii. 14); they 
were milder as judges (And. XIII. X. 6, XX. ix. 1); 
they shared, and indeed nourished, the national 
hatred against the Romans; the doctrines they 
held and taught, their scrupulous observance of 
the law, and their outwardly strict and severe 
manner of life caused them to be revered as 
pattern Israelites (XVIII. i. 3). That they courted 
this popularity, we learn, not only from the 
Gospels, but also from such sayings in the Pirke 
Aboth as ‘Let thy house be opened wide; and let 
the needy be thy household’ (1. 5); ‘ Reeeive every 
man with a pleasant expression of countenance’ 
(i. 16); and Hillel’s saying (quoted above), ‘Separate 
not thyself from the congregation’ (ii. 5). 

(7) The Pharisees and the supremacy of the Gen- 
tiles. Though the Pharisees were not a political 
party, itis unjust to represent them as unpatriotic. 
Their patriotism, however, was ‘religious patriot- 
ism’ (Cheyne). Their ideal was the kingdom of 
David. What they desired was not the setting up 
of a merely independent secular kingdom of Israel, 
but an Israel reconstituted by means of the law, 
an Israel over which God reigned in the person of 
His vicegerent, and from which all ‘sinners’ were 
excluded. For the setting up of this Jewish nation- 
ality they looked, not to the adoption οἱ political 
methods, but to a direct interposition of God ; the 
great means whereby they could prepare the way 
for this Divine interposition was the strict carry- 
ing out of the law. So long as this was permitted, 
they could tolerate even a foreign yoke, as being 


a Divine punishment for the people’s sins; only ᾿ 


when this was not permitted, or when their prin- 
ciples were flagrantly outraged, did they resist 
with foree, as in the time of Alexander Jannzeus 
and towards the close of Herod’s reign (cf. the 
Tasidzans in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes). 
Their use of political means to further their 
religious ends during the reign of Alexandra 
Salome shows that they were by no means con- 
seven in the application of their religious prin- 
ciple. 

A. fairly correct idea of their attitude to the 
foreign domination may be formed from the Psalms 
of Solomon. The LORD, who is ‘King over the 
heavens and judgeth kings and rulers’ (2° *), is 
‘our King’ (5%), He is ‘our King henceforth and 
even for evermore’ (171-51); He is the King of the 
expected Messiah (v.*). Because of the people’s 
sins, Ne has meanwhile given them up to a foreign 
yoke. In 1755 (*Thou, Ὁ Lorpb, didst choose 
David to be king over Israel, and didst swear unto 
him touching his seed for ever, that his kingdom 
should not fail before Thee. But when we sinned, 
sinners rose up against us; they fell upon us and 
thrust us out: even they, to whom Thou madest 
no promise, took away our place with violence’), 
the allusion is probably to the usurpation of the 
high priesthood and kingship by the Hasmonzeans ; 
but the psalmist writes in the same strain of the 
overthrow of Jerusalem by the Romans. God not 
only did not prevent Pompey from casting down 
fenced walls with a battering-ram (23), but it was 
He that brought the Gentiles upon Jerusalem (953 
8:6). God’s righteousness was manifest in these 
judgments (2% §”%); they were a judging of 
Israel with chastening (8; 184 ‘Thy chastening 
is UpOll Us as upon a firstborn son only-becotten’). 
Still the psalmist does not conceive this foreign 
domination as lasting. He looks forward with 
confidence to a restoration of Israel under the 
divinely raised up, but human, Messiah (17°), 
who puts no confidence in any carnal weapon 
(v.*7), suffers no wicked person or stranger to dwell 
any more among the people (vv.*-*!), nor any 
iniquity to be in their midst (vv.** **), and judges 
the nations and the peoples with the wisdom of 
his righteousness (v.*4). ‘ blessed are they that 
shall be born in those days’ (17°° 18’); but the 
present generation must wait God’s appointed 
time (7°); they must pray for its speedy advent 
(17*%*- 51), and be prepared for it by a Divine 
cleansing (18°: ‘The LorD cleanse Israel for the 
day, when He shall have merey upon them and 
shall bless tlem ; even for the day of His appoint- 
ing, when He shall bring back His anointed’). 

This was undoubtedly the attitude of the 
Pharisees generally to the Gentile rule. Such 
rule was meanwhile to be tolerated, as being a 
Divine chastisement (the standpoint of Pollio and 
Sameas, Ant. XIV. ix.4, XV. 1.1); but it was never- 
theless a violation of God’s sovereignty over the 
elect people. God alone was king of Israel ; there 
could be no lawful king of Israel, save God’s 
vicegerent, the ‘son of David.’ In accordance 
with this principle they were opposed to the 
Hasmonzan princes (who were neither descend- 
ants of David nor of the legitimate high priestly 
family) and abhorred the rule of Herod and the 
Romans. To the former the majority of them 
refused the oath of allegiance (Ant. XV. x. 4, XVII. 
ii. +); and they questioned the lawfulness of 
paying taxes to the latter (Mt 227%, Mk 19.116. 
Lk 207%), They thus by their teaching and 
practice fanned the flame of national hostility to 
the Romans, and were indirectly responsible for 
the rebellion against Rome. Josephus is anxious 
to separate the Zealots entirely from the Pharisees 
(in Ant. XVII. i. 1. 6 he calls them a fourth philo- 
sophic sect), and draws attention to the fact that 
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some leading Pharisees did not approve of their 
excesses (BJ IV. iii. 9); but he is foreed to admit 
that it was a Pharisee, named Zadok, who along 
with Judas Galileus formed that party, and that 
the notions they held were those of the Pharisees 
(Ant. XVIII. i. 1. 6, ef. BJ Ii. viii.1). The Zealots 
were the party of political action, and simply 
earried out the Pharisaic principles to their logical 
conclusion. 

iii, ΤῊΝ PHARISEES AND Jursus. --- (1) Their 
opposition to our Lord. The Pharisees and scribes 
were the first to assume an attitude of hostility 
and criticism to Jesus. They maintained this 
attitude all through His public ministry down to 
the very close ; for although in the last days of 
His life the Sadducees were most prominent, the 
Pharisaic scribes also took part in His trial and 
condemnation. They had many reasons to find 
fault with Him. He claimed authority to for- 
give sins (Mt 93, Mk 2%, Lk 521), and associated 
freely with publicans and ‘sinners’ (Mt 94%, Mk 
216, Lk 5% 739 151}. 19") ; He and His disciples were 
indifferent to ascetic practices (Mt 94%, Mk 2%, 
Lk 5*), and to levitieal purity (Mt 154, Mk 714, 
Lk 11°), and were not careful to observe the 
Sabbath in the orthodox fashion (Mt 121-8 914, 
Mk 23% gl [kk ΑἸ. 6a. 1314. 1.418. Jy 510m. 9186.}. 
They accused Him of being in league with Beelze- 
bub (Mt 12", Mk 32&, Lk 11148. ef, Mt 934 1119), 
de.nanded a sign from Him (Mt 12% 101, Mk 81), 
and attempted to frighten Him from Galilee into 
Juda, where He would be more in the power of 
the Sanhedrin (Lk 1351, ef. Plummer, St. Luke, 
348). They put testing questions to Him, 6.0. as 
to the way of inheriting eternal life (Lk 107), as 
to the greatest commandment (Mt 2254#, Mk 12288), 
and as to the law of divorcee (Mt 195, Mk 107). 
These were leading questions meant to test His 
orthodoxy, and to discredit Him, if possible, with 
the people (see Swete, Zhe Gospel according to St. 
Mark, p. 202 on Mk 10?: ‘probably their intention 
was simply to place Him in apparent opposition to 
Moses, who had permitted divorce’). Their most 
skilful testing question was that as to the lawful- 
ness of paying tribute to Cesar (Mt 22%, Mk 
128% Lk 20%): whatever answer He gave, He 
could hardly avoid offending either the Roman 
authorities or the people. For their alliance with 
the Herodians in this matter (Mt 9916. Mk 1913), 
ef. Mk 3°. From their standpoint their opposition 
to Him was inevitable. They felt instinctively 
that the whole spirit of His life was in flat contra- 
diction with their most cherished convictions. 

(2) Our Lord’s criticism of the Pharisees. Jesus 
recognized that the opposition between Himself 
and the Pharisees was essential, and not only 
defended Himself against their attacks, but also 
criticised them keenly. He frequently denounced 
them as hypocrites (e.g. Mt 6% δι 16 157 2318. 16. 28. 
25. 27.29 Mk 7°), whited sepulchres (Mt 237’, cf. Lk 
1142, the offspring of vipers and serpents (Mt 12% 
23°83), an evil and adulterous generation (Mt 12° 
16*), and blind guides (Mt 15 23%- 19. 24,26). 116 
warned His disciples against their leaven (Mt 
168 Ht) Mk 8%, Lk 121), denied that their right- 


‘ eousness qualified for admission into the kingdom 


of heaven (Mt 5”), and declared that, while the 
publicans and harlots were entering the kingdom, 
they were remaining outside (Mt 21°"). He 
recognized their official character, and the duty of 
the people towards them as authorized teachers, 
but He warned against following their example 
(Mt 23%). He also charged them with a great 
many specific vices, most of which were inherent 
in Pharisaic Judaism. 

The fundamental principle of Pharisaic Judaism 
was complete separation from everything non- 
Jewish ; hence their separation from the mass of 
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their fellow-countrymen ; hence also their devotion 
to the minute study and scrupulous fulfilment of 
the law. The law was God’s great gift to Israel ; 
their possession of the law was the most signal 
proof that they were God’s chosen people; it 
separated Israel as a ‘holy’ people from all other 
peoples. It was also the only, and the absolutely 
perfect, means of attaining the Messianic salvation 
both for the individual and the nation. Life had 
therefore no other aim and meaning than the 
study and fulfilment of the law. One evil conse- 
quence of this ‘idolatry of the law’ was the exter- 
nalizing of religion. God was conceived of mainly 
as Lawgiver and Judge. The religious relation 
between God and Israel was purely legal; it was 
founded on a purely legal compact. INeligion was 
not a fellowship with God, but a strictly legal walk 
before God. Their zeal for the law was conse- 
quently a serving of God for the sake of reward; 
more especially for the supreme reward of sharing 
in the glory and bliss of the Messianic age. It was 
ea pe to satisfy God’s demands perfectly in a 
egal way; and by doing so they hoped to enjoy 
the commanding God, whom they obeyed, as a 
a gracious God. This doctrine of merit led almost 
of necessity to a great multiplication of precepts, 
to a hedging or fencing of the law, so as to make 
its violation almost impossible. They also sought 
to acquire merit by Seng more than was com- 
manded. Moreover, in their keeping of the law, 
they considered mainly whether a particular action 
was commanded or forbidden. Their attitude to 
their almost deified law was external, formal, 
mechanical. They laid stress not upon the right- 
ness of an action, or upon the disposition from 
which it was done, but upon its being commanded 
and upon its formal correctness. They applied 
this principle even to such matters as fasting 
and prayer. They attached excessive importance 
to the precepts relating to foods and levitical 
purity, because the strict observanee of these 
precepts kept them from defilement. They made 
the law ‘only a manual of religious etiquette.’ 
Their righteousness was thus mere formalism ; 
their righteous man was one who kept the law, 
written and oral, in an external, but formally 
correct manner. 

Our Lord’s whole teaching regarding God as the 
Father was a criticism of Pharisaic legalism. God 
is not primarily Lawgiver and Judge, but the 
heavenly Father. Religion is fellowship with God. 
The religious bond uniting God and man is grace 
on God’s part, trust and love and heartfelt obedi- 
ence on the part of man. In the relation be- 
tween God and man there is no room for the idea 
of merit (Lk 177°). God cares for individual 
sinners φῶ sinners, and throws the kingdom of 
heaven wide open to all who are willing to enter 
in. He sends His Son to seek and to save the lost, 
and rejoices greatly when any lost one comes back. 
He rewards men, not according to the quantity of 
work they have done, but in accordance with His 
own sovereign grace (Mt 2011. Our Lord ex- 
plicitly criticises the externalism of the Pharisees. 
‘Acourting to Him, the basis of the ethical life is 
not an external authority, but the personal rela- 
tion of an individual to God (οἴ. Mt 5% 48. 18%, 
Lk 77). What He demands is not outward correct- 
ness, but inner moral life (Mt 23%-%8, Lk 11°*4), 
the surrender of the whole personality (Mt 22°"), 
not the mere performance of a number of exter- 
nally good deeds. That which ‘defiles’ a man is 
the evil condition of his own heart (Mt 154%, Mk 
7145.) No action is of any moral worth, unless it 
is the expression of the inward disposition (cf. 
what is said of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting 
Mt 625-16 9M4f-)/ The righteousness of the king- 
dom of heaven is inward and spiritual ; it is the 
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δι of ἃ renewed heart and of a filial relation to 
od. 

The purely formal ethics of the Pharisees led to 
a great many other evils. They paid no attention 
to the ethical content of a law. Ethically in- 
different precepts were as important as those bear- 
ing on really moral duties, simply because they 
were contained in the law or tradition. They 
accordingly busied themselves with minute trifles, 
to which they even attached greater importance 
than to the discharge of duties to their fellow- 
men. They divorced morality and religion (Mt 
1515. Mk 7, Mt 23%, Lk 114 1813, οἵ, Mt 52 018 
121%; justice and mercy, cte., are opposed by our 
Lord to a false way of serving God; mercy is 
better than sacrifice ; duty to parents takes pre- 
eedence of so-called religious duty; to be recon- 
ciled to one’s brother is more necessary than 
coming to the altar; the Sabbath is ‘sanctified’ 
by doing good; ‘the programme of genuine re- 
ligion’: ‘genuinely ethical deeds are more im- 
portant than the observance of ceremonial pre- 
scriptions ’—Jiilicher), Their externalism did not 
deliver them from the impulses of the natural man, 
such as covetousness and rapacity (Mt 23%, Mk 
12°, Lk 20%, cf. 1614) and the desire of receiving 
honour from men (Mt 23°, Mk 1298, Lk 114 1474 
20%) ; while it led inevitably to casuistry (e.g. in 
respect of the Sabbath;* oaths, Mt 232; duty 
to God outweighing duty to man, Mt 15°*, Mk 
75% ; inventing statutes virtually cancelling more 
irksome ones, Mt 234, Lk 114%), ostentation and 
self-righteousness (Mt 6!-8 235, Mk 12%, Lk 1615 
1858. 2047), censoriousness (Lk 18°%), and hypocrisy 
(Mt 25°33, Mk 12”, Lk 11-4 16% 908), They 

aid external homage to the great men of the past, 

ut were altogether void of their spirit (Mt 23%, 
Lk 11%), By means of their false interpretations 
of scripture and their legal conception of religion 
they shut the kingdom of heaven both against 
themselves and others (Mt 23%, Lk 11%); while by 
means of their fencing of the law, they turned the 
commandments of God (e.g. as to the Sabbath), 
which were given to help men to live a true life 
(Mk 2527), into heavy burdens, grievous to be borne 
(Mt 23*, Lk 11), There were doubtless in our 
Lord’s time many good men among the Pharisees, 
but the tendency of the whole system was to pro- 
duce hypocrisy (cf. what is said of proselytes Mt 
23"), or, in the case of earnest and sincere souls, 
self-torture and a sense of estrangement from God 
(cf. Mt 1178%; see Weber, 320 f.). 
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Ὁ. EATON. 
PHARPAR (155, B’Agapdd, A Papdapd) is named 
by Naaman, along with the ABANAH (2 K 51), as 
one of the rivers of Damascus. Much has been 
written on the subject, but its identity is still in 
doubt. The Arab. Version gives Zaurd for Pharpar, 
* See Schiirer, ii. 470f., 491 f.; Edersheim, ii. 774 ff, 


but the modern Beirfit revision simply transliter- 
ates arfar. There is a local belicf, for which 
some antiquity is claimed, that Abanah and Phar- 
par are represented by Nahr Banids or Abanids, 
and Nahr Taurd, respectively. In favour of this, 
Dr. Wm. Wright argues in Nelson’s Bible Treasury 
(p. 250), quoting the late Dr. Mcshaka, one of the 
most learned of modern Damascenes. The old 
Arab geographers, however, are unaware of the 
pre-eminent charms of any two rivers of Damascus. 
Dimashki (¢. A.D. 1300) speaks of seven streams 
into which the waters of e/-Barada are divided, 
and mentions among the others, with no special 
commendation, Nahr Thaurah and Nahr Balniyas 
(or Bands). So also Idrisi (A.D. 1154), But even 
these names are unknown to Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal (A.D. 951-978), who refer to only three 
canals as branching off from the niain stream. It 
is hard to see why Naaman should have ignored 
the river itself, flowing towards the city with full 
refreshing current, to extol two of the canals sup- 
plied by its waters. | 

The identity of Pharpar with ed-A‘waj is main- 
tained by Thomson (Land and Book, iii. 359, 398, 
429), The two main sources of this streani rise 
on the eastern slopes of Hermon, just under Kasr 
‘Antdr ; the ‘Arny to the north, and the Jenndny 
to the south. Below Sa‘sa‘’ the latter takes the 
name Sabirdny, which it retains after conflu- 
ence with the ‘Arny, as far as el-Nisweh, on the 
great μα} road. Thence to the lake it is called ed- 
A'waj (‘the crooked’). In the season of melting 
snows the volume of water it carries is very great; 
but later in the year the stream is much attenu- 
ated. Escaping from the valley, ed-A‘wa; waters 
the south-eastern part of the plain of Damascus, 
and, splitting up into several streams, falls at last 
into Bahret el-Hiujdneh. In the Wddy Barbar it 
is natural to detect an echo of the ancient ‘Phar- 
par’; but Thomson errs in making this Wédy 
tributary to the Sabirdny. Such waters as it 
supplies are carried into the plain north of Jebel 
el-Aswad, while the Sabirdny tlows to the south. 
The proposed identification, therefore, loses what 
support might be derived from similarity of name. 
It is, however, adopted by G. A. Smith as probable 
(HGH 642), and by Baedeker as certain (Pal. 
268, 312), Dr. Wright quotes Dr. Meshaka to the 
effect that e2-A'waj ‘is not a river of Damascus at 
all. It is distant a ride of 3 hours from the city 
at. the nearest point.’ Against this we have the 
statement of Dimashki (c. 1300), ‘another river 
(of Damascus) is called el-A'way,’ and the distance 
from Bawwabet Uliah to the nearest point is only 
6 miles. 

It is futile to seek for the Pharpar in the short 
stream from ‘Ain Fijeh. 

Beside e/-Barada, with its copious and never- 
failing supplies, e/-A‘wajy may scem hardly worthy 
of mention. But during the greater part of the 
year it carries down no mean volunie of water ; 
and there is no other stream near the city at all 
deserving the name of river. It should also be 
remembered that whatever ministered to the fruit- 
fulness and beauty of any part of the famous 
plain would be an object of grateful pride to the 
Damascene soldier. 

LITERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book, iii. 429-432 ; Baedeker, 
Pail.’ 268, 312; Nelson’s Bible Treasury, 250; Guy le Strange, 
Pai. under the Moslems, 235, 238, 265, 266, W. EWING. 


PHASELIS (@do07\s)*.—A city on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the coast of Lycia near the Pamphylian 
frontier, standing apart, not only geographically, 


* Φασηλίς wronely in edd. of 1 Mac 1543, and in some classical 
authors; but Φάσηλις is right, and is now printed in Strabo, 
p-. 666, Paus. iii. 3. 8 (where older edd. have oxytone), etc. 


Ω 


| Φασηλίς was the name of a kind of vase or utensil in Alexandria 
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but generally even politically, from the rest of the 
country. Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 36) and Stephanus 
Byz. acy: assign it to Pamphylia; but this is 
erroneous. It was said to be a Dorian colony ; and 
it became a city of great importance at a very 
early time, being one of those which shared in the 
trade with Egypt under Amasis, B.C. 570-526. It 
struck a series of coins in the 6th and early 5th 
cent. with a variety of types, among which the 
most noteworthy are the prow and the stern of a 
war galley. 

These coins, which were struck on the Persian 
standard, cease about B.c. 466, when the Athenian 
confederacy became powerful on these coasts; 
but Thucydides (ii. 69) mentions that Phaselis 
was a place of consequence in the Athenian trade 
with Phenicia and the Levant coasts generally. 
lts coinage began again about B.c. 400, and 
during the 4th and 3rd cents. the same types 
were characteristic. During that period it was a 
more or less independent city; but while Lycia 
was under the power of the Ptolemies, B.c. 276- 
204, Phaselis was probably under the same in- 
fluence: and at the end of that time a radiated 
head, which is conjecturally taken as represent- 
ing Ptolemy IV., appears on the prow in the reverse 
type. 

When Seleucid power ended in B.c. 190, Phaselis 
commenced to use the type of Pallas. About B.c. 
168 it began to strike coins with the types of the 
Lycian confederacy {(Ἰ οινὸν Avxlwyv), founded in that 
year (see LyciA); and in the Ist cent. it also struck 
coins which are of a different style. There can 
therefore be no doubt that at least in the period 
later than B.c. 77 (when it was captured by Ser- 
vilius Isauricus), it ceased to be a member of 
the Lycian confederacy ; and Strabo mentions that 
it was not a member in his time (B.c. 64-A.D. 19). 
But Mr. G. F. Hill, in his Catalogue of Coins in the 
Brit. Museum, Lycia, Ὁ. |xvii, thinks there is no 
reason to deny its membership during the period 
before B.c. 77. But the mention of Phaselis among 
the States to which the Roman consul sent letters 
in B.c. 139 in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 1555), proves 
that it was at that time a free city, distinct from 
the Lycian confederacy (which is also mentioned 
as a recipient of similar letters); and Mr. Hill 
admits that there is some reason to think that it 
was not a member of the confederacy about B.C. 
100, for it must have been one of the greatest cities 
of Lycia, yet Artemidorus does not mention it 
when enumerating the six members of the first 
class at that period. Now, even its coins with 
confederacy types do not mention the name 
ΛΥΚΊΩΝ, as is the case with those of most cities ; 
there are, however, occasional examples of the 
same omission on the coins of other Lycian cities, 
even during the early period of the confederacy. 
But, on the whole, it would appear that Phaselis 
either never belonged to the confederacy (but 
merely from alliance and common interest adopted 
the types), or ceased before 138 to belong to it; 
and the words of Cicero (Verr. 11. 4. 10, 21) suggest 
that it had originally been a Lycian city, but that 
it soon allied itself with the Cilician pirates (which 
led to its capture by Servilius) and separated from 
the Lycians. 

Phasclis stood on a promontory with a very con- 
spicuous mountain behind it. Livy (xxxvii. 23) 
describes this in vague and hardly accurate 
terms. He is evidently alluding to the vast ridge 
of Taurus, which rises from the coast all along 
the eastern part of Lycia, and is seen by sailors 
for a great distance out at sea; but he is hardly 
correct in saying that Phaselis is the first land 
descried by sailors on the voyage from Cilicia to 
Rhodes. 


No coins of Phaselis are known with certainty ! 


under the Roman empire except in the time of 
Gordian III. (others are probably forged), which 
shows that it hardly maintained its ancient im- 
= in the post-Christian period. It was a 
ishopric in the Byzantine time. 
W. M. RAmMsay. 
PHASIRON (A Φασιρών, δὲ Φασειρών, V Papiowv).— 
Name of a Nabatsan tribe (1 Mac 9%). Since 
most Nabateean names find easy etymologies in 
Arabic, it ought to be possible to explain this from 
that language; the roots, however, which this 
name recalls, seem rarely used for forming proper 
names, except, indeed, fazara, which gives Kazarah, 
a well-known tribal name. The form Pashirén of 
the Peshitta version makes it no easier. The 
name may be corrupt. 1). 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


PHASSURUS (B Φάσσορος, A Φάσσουρος, AV 
Phassaron), 1 Es 5%= Pashhur. 


PHEREZITE occurs in AV and RV of 2 Es 12 
and in AV of Jth 5'¢ for the more usual PERIZZITE, 
which is the reading of RV in the latter passage. 


PHICOL (55, Φικόλ).--- 6 captain of the host of 
Abimelech, who accompanied his master upon the 
occasion of the latter’s entering into treaty with 
Abraham, Gn 9133. 82 (E), or Isaac, 267° (J). See 
ABIMELECH, No. 1. 


PHILADELPHIA (Φιλαδέλφεια, WH -fa).—A city 
in the E. part of Lydia, in the valley of the Cogamis* 
{an important tributary of the Hermus), on the 
extreme outermost slopes of Mount Tmolus. It 
is now a station on the railway, 284 miles from 
Sardis, 64 from Magnesia, 105 from Smyrna (by the 
detour which the railway makes round Mount 
Sipylos). It is situated only 650 feet above the 
sea near the upper end of the low coast valley 
which runs up from the gulf of Smyrna; and 
around it on all sides, except the road to Sardis, 
rise the mountains which form the rim of the 
great central plateau, or extend out from it to- 
wards the sea like fingers. Thus the Cogamis 
valley is a sort of funnel (like the Lycus valley, 
with its cities, see LAODICEA) in the flank of the 
lofty main plateau of Asia Minor. A few miles 
farther up the course of the river was the old city 
of Kallatebos, mentioned by Herodotus on the 
march of Xerxes, whose rank and power were 
probably transferred to Philadelphia, when it was 
founded. The name Philadelphia shows that it 
commemorates Attalus 11. Philadelphus (so named 
from his affectionate and loyal conduct to his 
elder brother and predecessor, Eumenes II.) ; and 
it must have been founded between B.C. 189 (when 
Eumenes came into possession of this country) and 
Attalus’s death in 138. 

The importance of the new city lay in its re- 
lation to the cities of the upper plateau. The 
direct wageon and carriage road from the cities 
of northern Phrygia to the Aigean ran past Phila- 
delphia to Smyrna; and a considerable part of the 
fertile district called the Katakekaumenc, or Burnt 
Land, also sent its abundant vintages, fine wines, 
and other produce by Philadelphia to the same 
port (though the western Katakekaumene would 
send direct by Sardis to Smyrna). Strabo seems 
perhaps to describe Philadelphia as part of the 
Katakekaumene, but this is hardly accurate geo- 
graphically ; and his expression, on p. 579, that it 
was on the side of that district, must be taken 
strictly as denoting the outer side. That district 
was a broken, irregular country forming part of 
the great plateau, but on a lower level, like a step 
leading up to it. The Katakekaumene lay north 
and north-east from Philadelphia. It derived its 

*Sospeltonacoin. Fliny has Cogamus, 
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name from the extraordinarily fresh and impressive 
traces of volcanic action which appear in it: great 
streams of lava, and vast heaps of cinders, looking 
as if they had just cooled yesterday, surround the 
three ‘funnels’ (as Strabo calls them, Devitt, or 
Ink-pots,* as the Turks now call them), which are 
the craters of voleanoes that were active down to 
a comparatively recent time. These blackened 
and bare rocks and cinder heaps encroacli in irregu- 
lar outline on the rich, green, fertile glens and 
slopes of the luxuriant country, with its ten cities, 
from which it derived its other name, Decapolis. 
Strabo (xiii. p. 628) describes Philadelphia as being 
eonstantly subject to earthquakes, so that the 
walls and houses could hardly stand firm; but 
modern experience tends to show that there is 
eonsiderable exaggeration in his picture. He also 
says that few people lived in the city, but that 
most lived in the open country, and were engaged 
in eultivating the very fertile land. This account 
would suggest a somewhat simple and rustic settle- 
ment; but that is hardly the impression that one 
gets from other facts. Philadelphia was evidently 
a place of importance in the imperial organization 
of the province of Asia. It took the name Neo- 
kaisareia for a time in the lst cent., being so 
styled on eoins of Tiberius, Caligula, and Clandius, 
and the name was evidently given to it under 
Tiberius, who aided it to recover from a great 
earthquake in A.D. 17. Under Vespasian it was 
honoured with the title Flavia. In the reign of 
Caracalla it received the honour of the Neokorate 
(see PERGAMUM).+ Meetings of the Council of the 
province Asia, with the games called Kowa ᾿Ασίας, 
were held in it, at least in later time. 

Philadelphia was the seat of one of the seven 
Churches to which were sent special messages 
through the mouth of John, in the opening of the 
Apocalypse. In all probability each of the seven 
is to be understood as the centre and head of a 
district ; and it would be quite a mistake to under- 
stand that there were only these seven Churches 
in the provinee. Laodicea is certainly to be taken 
as representative at least of the whole Lyeus 
valley (where the Churches of Colosse and Hier- 
apolis had long existed), and probably also of 
southern Phrygia (see LAODICEA). Similarly Phila- 
delphia, stands as representative of a district ; 
and there can be no doubt that its district con- 
sisted of the neighbouring regions of the plateau, 
including parts of eastern Lydia and western 
Phrygia. None of the valley west of it could be 
in its district, for the Hermus cities would fall 
either under Sardis or under Thyatira. 

These facts, and its abundant coinage, reveal 
to us rather a rich and powerful city, connected 
by trade with a large district towards the east and 
north, for which it formed a centre, and thus well 
suited to be one of the central Churches of Chris- 
tianized Asia. It is said that there has been 
‘set before it a door opened’ (Rev 3°), and the 
‘open door’ doubtless refers to its position on the 
threshold of the eastern country, and to the 
rapidity with which the new religion was spreading 
to the plateau through the cities connected with 
Philadelphia. On this sense of the ‘open door’ 
eompare 2 Co 213, 

But it is hardly possible, in our almost com- 
plete ignorance of the inner history and circum- 
stances of Philadelphia, to find an intimate con- 
nexion between them and the language of the 
address to the Church. It may, however, be 


*Wrongly called, by almost all travellers and guide-books, 
Deviit. 

+See Buresch, Aus Indien, p. 103 ff. Marquardt (Rém. 
Staatsverw. i. p. 341) is mistaken in saying that it was the seat 
of a conventus; but it was one of the places in the conventus 
Sardianus where the court of the conventus might he held by 
the proconsul, 


noticed that in the seven letters to these Churches, 
it is chiefly the faults which are associated with 
the local circumstances, and which derive light 
therefrom. Inso far as a Church attained Cliris- 
tian purity, its character rises to a higher plane; 
in so far as it degenerates from that high level, it 
becomes affected by its earthly surroundings. 
Now the two Churches which are addressed in 
terms of almost unmingled praise are Smyrna and 
Philadelphia ; and in those two addresses we find 
least reference to local history and situation. 
Philadelphia had kept the word, and not denied 
the name of God. It is described in Rev 38 as 
having ‘a little power’; and this is considered by 
some commentators to be explained and illustrated 
by Strabo’s deseription of the actual city as being 
sinall. But the allnston to its ‘little power’ seems 
rather to point to the Church being a recent 
foundation, which had not yet acquired great 
strength in the city, though there is a brilliant 
opening before it. As a newly founded and small 
Church it was more likely to escape notice and 
persecution; and hence it is to be ' kept from the 
our of trial,’ 3% It is stated in 3° that there was 
a synagogue in Philadelphia. The Jews of this 
synagogue had degenerated greatly from the 
strictness of Hebrew morality and religion, liad 
complied with the pagan customs and ways of 
living, and had become ‘the synagogue of Satan.’ 
Yet this synagogue was to recognize the love 
that God had bestowed on this Chureh, and to 
bow down before it. This apparently implies 
that the Jews of Philadelphia were in process of 
rallying to the Christian side. The Church on the 
whole is rebuked for no faults or weakness; but 
is exhorted to continue strong and energetic, as it 
has hitherto been; and to ‘hold fast what it 
has.’* Great rewards are promised to those who 
are steadfast and win the victory. The name of 
God, and the name of His city, the new Jerusalem, 
and the new name of the writer who addresses 
them, are to be written on all who overcome (on 
this sce PERGAMUM). 

Philadelphia was a bishopric under the metro- 
politan see of Sardis, in the Byzantine perioil, 
mentioned in all the lists immediately after Sardis. 
It grew steadily as the Aigean coast cities tended 
to dwindle, and the central regions of Asia Minor 
to grow more important in the Byzantine period. 
In the last centuries of the empire it rose to a 
lofty pitch of heroism. It was long the bulwark 
of the Christians against the eneroachments of the 
Turkish power, whose centre was at Konia or 
Iconium, Frederick Barbarossa was permitted to 
enter the city alone by its inhabitants, though 
they fought for two days against his army, as he 
was marching across Asia Minor on the fourth 
erusade in 1190. Andronicus Paleologus (1283- 
1328) recognized its importance by raising it to the 
rank of a metropolitan archbishopric, and making 
it tenth in ‘the order of dignity.’+ This probably 
implies that it now became practically the Christian 
centre of Lydia (in place of Sardis), although the 
official lists (Nofitie Episcopatuum), with their 
usual conservatism (see PERGA), continue to mention 
it, as before, in the list of bishopries subject to 
Sardis (sometimes with the added note, ‘which 
was promoted to the rank of a metropolis,’ as in 
Not. xiii.). In 1306 it stood a long siege by the 
Seljuk Turks; but, after suffering terribly from 
hunger, it was relieved by Roger de Flor with his 
Catalan troops. Again in 1324 it suffered a 
similar siege, and even greater extreme of hunger ; 
but again was relieved by the Byzantine general, 
Alexius Philanthropenus. As the Turkish power 


* On the Jews in Phrygia and Lydia see Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, ch. xv. | | ἣ 
t See Parthey, Notitie Episcop. xi. No. 11, p: 226, 
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spread westward, Philadel phia was entirely isolated, 
but still maintained its proud independence as a 
free Christian city in a Turkish land, until it 
was conquered by a combined army of Ottoman 
Turks and Byzantine imperial troops sent by the 
submissive emperor, in a year which is given 
variously between 1379 and 1390.* In 1403 it is 
said to have been captured by Tamerlane, who 
built a wall with corpses (the situation of which is 
still pointed out). 

It is remarkable that the city whose noble 
Christian career is intimated in the message Rev 
3°°4 should have had the most glorious history of 
all the cities of Asia Minor in the long struggle 
against the Turks. Perhaps the only city that 
could vie with it was Smyrna (also highly praised 
in Rev); but the resistance of Smyrna was due in 
part to European aid, while Philadelphia main- 
tained itself with native steadfastness and vigour. 
It is still to a large extent Christian. ‘He that 
overcometh, I will make;him a pillar in the sanc- 
tuary of my God, and he shall go out thence no 
more,’ Rev 3”. 

The modern name of Philadelphia is Ala-Sheher, 
the ‘reddish city’ (or rather parti-coloured, with a 
reddish-brown tinge), so called from the colour of 
the hillside that slopes away backwards and up- 
wards behind the city. It was by a mere error, 
due to a smattering of Turkish, that older travellers 
reported its name as Allah-Sheher, the City of 
God, which has led to a good deal of mistaken 
moralizing. W. M. RAMSAY. 


PHILEMON (:Ajuwv),—The correspondent to 
whom St. Paul addressed the charming letter which 
bears his name (see the following article). The 
name occurs with considerable frequency in in- 
scriptions, and is found twice in literature in con- 
nexion with Phrygia, viz. in the beautiful legend 
of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Metam. viii. 631), 
and m Aristoph. Aves, 762. St. Panl’s corre- 
spondent was most probably a native of Colossx 
(cf. Philem?! with Col 417, and in Theodoret’s 
time his house was pointed out in thatcity. Tra- 
dition speaks of him as bishop of Colosse (A post. 
Const. vii. 46), and the MZenea of Nov. 22 record 
his martyrdom there, by stoning, in company with 
Apphia, Archippus, and Onesimus, in the reign of 
Nero. In the case of such facts as these, ‘Toral 
tradition may generally be regarded as trust- 
worthy, and here it falls in with the documentary 
evidence, for the idea that Philemon was of 
Laodicea is a mere guess. 

Philemon was a dear and intimate friend of St. 
Paul (νν.}" 33), and probably one of his converts 
(v.%). Of the circumstances of his conversion to 
the Christian faith we have no record, but it may 
well have taken place during St. Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus (Ac 19%; but οἵ, also Ac 16°). From the 
facts that he owned slaves (see ONESIMUS), and that 
he was noted for his hospitality and charity to his 
fellow-Christians (vv. 5.7), it is plain that he was a 
rich man. St. Paul speaks of ‘the church in his 
house’ (v.27), and does not scruple to bid him 
prepare a lodging for him against the time he 
should arrive in Colossa (v.**). It only remains to 
be added that Philemon was so earnest in his 
work for the gospel, that St. Paul can call him a 
συνεργός (was this at Ephesus ἢ), and that the tone 
of the apostle’s Suen on behalf of Onesimus 
would lead us to conclude that he was a man of 
high and generous character, who might be ex- 
pected to rise superior to the prejudices of heathen- 
dom as to the relations between master and slave. 
APPHIA may have been his wife, and ARCHIPPUS 
his son. J. H. BERNARD. 


* 1379 in Muralt, Chronographie Byzantine, from whom we 
take the preceding dates, 1306 and 1324. 
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. External tradition. 

ii, Transmission of text. 

iii, Purport and analysis of the Epistle. 
iv. Its internal evidence and genuineness. 
v. Its place in St. Paul's life. 

vi. Its attitude to slavery. 


aa 


i. The earliest certain quotations from this 
Epistle are found in Origen (ef. Hom. xix. a» 
Jer. 2, Comm. Series in Matt. §§ 66, 72), who 
expressly ascribes it to St. Paul. That Marcion 
accepted it is explained by Tertullian (adv. Mare. 
v. 21) as due to its extreme brevity. The Mura- 
torian Canon names among the Pauline Epp. ‘ad 
filemonem unam.’ Eusebius counts it among the 
ὁμολογούμενα (HE iii. 25). It must have been 
included, if we are to judge from the extant 
documentary evidence, in the earliest collection 
of Pauline letters. The play upon words (εὔχρηστος 
. . « ἄχρηστος) of v." is found again in Theophilus 
(ad Autol. i. 1), and Ignatius (/’ph. ii., Mags. 11.) 
uses ὀναίμην as it is used in Philem 39. but these 
last coincidences do not necessarily betray literary 
connexion, though they suggest it. 

ii. The text of the Epistle is attested by the 
uncials ἃ A C DL P 3 (this last unpublished) 
and F G (these omit v.*!~end); and by the Egyp- 
tian, Syriac, and Latin VSS (of the OL we have 
defgm). Of the cursives it is sufficient to 
mention 17, 47, 67", 137 as specially valuable. 

ili. This Epistle differs from all the other Pauline 
Epp. which have reached us, in that it is a strictly 
private letter written to an individual friend. It 
is possible, though not certain, that the words ἐγὼ 
Παῦλος ἔγραψα τῇ ἐμῇ χειρί (v.) apply to the whole 
letter, which would thus have been an autograph, 
and not written by an amanuensis, as was St. 
Paul’s usual habit. The Pastoral Epp., although 
addressed to individuals, are semi-official in char- 
acter, and deal with the affairs of the whole Chris- 
tian society; the nearest parallel in the NT to 
Philemon is 3 Jn, addressed to ‘Gaius the beloved.’ 
This characteristic of Philemon provoked prejudice 
against it in early times, and Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia found it necessary 
to defend the Epistle against the charge of secular 
triviality, unworthy of St. Paul, and unbefitting, 
as was argued, a work to be included in the sacred 
Canon of the NT. But modern critics from Luther 
to Ienan have shown a keener insight, and have 
found in the contents of the Epistle matter for 
admiration rather than for depreciation. 

The body of the letter is an appeal made by 
St. Paul to PHILEMON, a citizen of Colosse, on 
behalf of ONESIMUS, a runaway slave who had 
come under the apostle’s influence and had em- 
braced the Christian faith. Onesimus seems (Υ. δ) 
to have been a thief, and would in the ordinary 
course of things have been subjected to very severe 
punishment had he come again into the power of 
his former master Philemon. The apostle, with 
rare tact and delicacy, which only bring his strong 
sense of justice into fuller relief, asks pardon for 
the offender, not only as a personal favour to 
himself (vv.% 1-14), but on the ground of the 
brotherhood in Christ of master and slave (v.?*), 
He does not ask directly that Onesimus shall be 
freed, although he indirectly suggests it (v.74); 
‘the word emancipation seems to be trembling on 
his lips’ (Lightfoot). 

An analysis of the letter may be drawn up as 
follows :— Salutation (νν.1 8); thanksgiving for 
Philemon’s love and faith (vv.*7) ; request that he 
will receive Onesimus, the bearer of the letter, 
with kindness (νν. 8:1) ; adding the assurance that, 


| so doing, he will gratify the writer, who hopes 


soon to visit Colosse (vv.'***); salutations and 


final benediction (νν. 33:35). 
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The whole Epistle has frequently been compared 
to a beautiful letter written by the younger Pliny 
on ἃ similar occasion (Plin. Hp. ix. 21), of which 
a translation is given by Lightfoot (Col. and 
Philem. p. 316). 

iv. Considerable as is the external testimony 
(see i.) to the Pauline authorship of this Ep., the 
strongest argument for its genuineness is based 
on its internal evidence of truth, its witness to 
itself. ‘Peu de pages,’ says Renan, ‘ont un accent 
de sineérité aussi prononcé. Paul seul a pu écrire 
ce petit chef d’euvre.’ The vocabulary of the 
Ep. has indeed been challenged in refutation of 
this general impression which it leaves upon the 
mind, and has been described, eg. by Baur, as 
un-Pauline. As a matter of fact, the only words 
which dv not occur again in St. Paul are ἀναπέμ- 
mew, ἀποτίνειν, ἄχρηστος, ἐπιτάσσειν, ξενία, ὀνίνασθαι, 
and προσοφείλειν ; and of these all but the last 
occur elsewhere in the NT or in the LXX.* No 
serious argument can be based on such a meagre 
list; and, on the other hand, many phrases in 
the letter are unmistakably Pauline. Not to lay 
overmuch stress on the form of salutation (v.*), 
and farewell (v.%), and the opening thanksgiving 
(vv.4%), which are in St. Paul’s undoubted style, 
for these might be imitated by a falsarius, the 
diction all through is that with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline Epistles. We have the 
metaphor ὃν ἐγέννησα ἐν τοῖς δεσμοῖς which recalls 
1 ο 45; we have words like ἐπίγνωσις, παῤῥησία, 
παράκλησις ; we have τάχα which only occurs again 
Ro 57; and we have quite a number of coin- 
cidences with Eph, Col, Ph; e.g. cf. δέσμιος Χριστοῦ 
Ἰησοῦ (vv. and *) with Eph 3!, συνεργός and συστρα- 
ruorns (vv. 2) with Ph 2%, ἀνῆκον (v.8) with Eph 54 
Col 338, συναιχμάλωτος (v.77) with Col 4, and ἀδελφὸς 
ἀγαπητός (v.1*) with Eph 67 Col 47, On the whole, 
not only does the artless style of the letter power- 
fully support its claim to be genuine, but the 
λα ἔα τ is strikingly like that of the other 

auline Epp., and especially Eph, Col, Ph, the 
Epp. of the first Roman captivity. 

v. An obvious link connecting the letter with 
Colossians is supplied by the proper names which 
occur in both Epistles. Both purport to come 
from ‘Paul and Timothy’; while writing both 
Paul is in captivity ; in both Archippus is greeted 
(v.1, Col 417, Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, Luke, 
Demas join in the salutations with which the 
letters conclude; Onesimus a ‘beloved brother’ is 
to be the bearer of both letters, accompanied as 
it would seem by Tychicus (v.28, Col 4’). With 
this agrees the fact that no greeting to Philemon 
is found in Colossians, because to him a separate 
letter had been addressed. And as Ephesians and 
Colossians were intrusted to the same messenger, 
viz. Tychicus (Eph 6, Col 47), we are led to the con- 
clusion that the three Epistles, Eph, Col, Philem, 
were written at the same time and under the same 
circumstances. (See EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO). 

A determination of the place of writing will 
help us to determine the ¢ime. As St. Paul was 
in captivity, the letter must have been written 
either from Caesarea (Ac 24-26) or from Rome 
(Ac 28), ‘Tradition is all in favour of Rome, and 
the @ priort arguments which have been alleged 
on the side of Ceesarea are untrustworthy. 


Thus (a) it has been urged that Casarea being nearer to 
Coloss2 than Rome, it would be more natural that Onesimus 
should fly there. But, on the contrary, a fugitive could more 
easily hide himself in the great metropolis. (b) If Eph, Col, 
Philem were carried by the same messenger from Rome, he 
would arrive first at Ephesus, and yet in Eph we find no 
commendation of Onesimus. This is explicable only, it has 
been supposed, on the hypothesis that Onesimus was no longer 
with Tychicus, having arrived at his destination (Colosse) be- 
fore the messengers reached Ephesus. But this would involve 


* ξλλογεῖν (WH) occurs again in Ro 518 (TR in both taaoysir). 
VOL. 111.-.52 


an approach from Caesarea rather than Rome. It is a sufficient 
answer to this that arguments e silentio are very untrust- 
worthy, and that no reason has been assigned why a slave 
like Onesimus should be singled out for mention in a letter 
toa Church where he was not known. (c) Philem 22 suggests 
that St. Paul intended to go direct to Colossw, while Ph 2%4 speaks 
of his intention of going to Macedonia. This would suggest a 
starting-point south of Colossxz, so that that place might be 
visited en route to Macedonia. 

But we do not know how far the apostle’s plans were modi- 
fied in the interval between the composition of Philemon and 
Philippians, nor is there any reason why he should not have 
proceeded from Rome to Coloss# vid Philippi. 


The positive arguments, independent of tradi- 
tion, in favour of Rome are slight. £.g. from 
Eph 619 it appears that St. Paul had a certain 
amount of freedom while in captivity, which is 
hardly consistent with what we know of his im- 
risonment at Czesarea and of the dangers to which 

e was there exposed (Ac 23”; but cf. 24%). But 
leaving that aside, there is at least nothing to 
forbid us to acquiesce in the traditional belief that 
it was in Rome that the apostle wrote the three 
letters Eph, Col, Philem, as it is evidently the 
place from which he wrote the kindred Epistle to 
the Philippians (Ph 1138 4”; cf. PHILIPPIANS, 
EPISTLE TO). 

The question as to the priority of Philippians 
to the group Eph, Col, Philem, is difficult, and 
there is not a great deal of evidence available. 
Lightfoot, Sanday (see Smith’s DB? 1. 627), and 
Hort (Hom. and Eph. p. 102) support the view 
that Philippians was written earlier than Eph, 
Col, Philem; but the opposite opinion, that it is 
the latest of the Epp. of the frst Roman captivity, 
has also many defenders, e.g. Zahn (Hinleit. i. 
386, 392), Gwynn (Speaker’s Comm.), and Ramsay 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 358), and on the whole 
it seems to the present writer the more probable. 


The reasons for this opinion are the following : («) It seems 
from a comparison of Eph with Ph that the conditions of the 
apostle’s imprisonment are represented as more rigorous in 
the latter Ep. than in the former, which contemplates a state 
of things like that portrayed in Ac 2889.31, On the other 
hand, when Ph was written, he has been put on his trial, and 
forced to make his ἀπολογία (cf. Ph 116f 217.23), (8) Again, a 
comparison of Philem 22 (§Arila γὰρ ὅτι διὰ τῶν προσιυχὼν Udy 
χαρισϑήσομαι ὑμῖν) With Ph 224 (riwosba iv κυρίῳ ὅτε καὶ αὐτὸς 
ταχέως ιἐλεύσομεα) taken in connexion with the joyful tone of 
Ph, despite the trials which the writer has endured, points to 
the fact that he was much more confident of his release when 
Ph was written than at the period of writing Philem, and 
this would naturally arise from the fact that his trial, which 
had not come on before the group of letters Eph, Col, Philem 
was despatched, was in progress and was already so far ad- 
vanced that he could predict the issue with some confidence. 
(y) Too much has been made of the fact that Luke and Aris- 
tarchus who join in the salutation to the Colossians and to 
Philemon are not named in Ph, for they are not named in 
Eph either. Yet still it falls in with the hypothesis that they 
had departed before Ph was written; and indeed Ph 220 (1 
have no man likeminded {sc. with Timothy] who will care truly 
for your state’) seems to make it certain that when Ph was 
despatched the companions who are named in Col, Eph, Philem 
had departed from the side of the apostle. The only positive 
argument of any weight which has been urged on the other 
side is that the similarities between Ro and Ph are much closer 
than between Ro and Eph, Col, Philemon. Lightfoot, in par- 
ticular, urges that Philippians resembles the earlier rather 
than the later group of Pauline letters, and that therefore it 
must be placed before Eph, Col, Philemon, Such an argument 
has little force, for on any hypothesis the interval which separ- 
ates Eph, Col, Philem from Ph is too brief to account for any 
marked change in style, supposing such to exist. And, on 
the other side, the undoubted parallels between Ph and the 
Pastoral Epp, may be brought forward (cf. 6.0. 123 and 217 with 
2 Ti 4%, 48 with 1 Ti 38, 121 with Tit 111, 112.25 with 1 Ti 415), 


We thus are inclined to place Philemon before 
Philippians, and therefore it will fall not quite as 
late in St. Paul’s first captivity as that Epistle. 
The determination of the year of writmg will 
depend on the system of Pauline chronology which 
is adopted (see CHRONOLOGY, vol. 1. p. 420). It is 
perhaps most probable that it was written in the 
year A.D. 61. 

vi. The conditions of social life which form the 
background of the Ep. are deeply interesting to 
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the student of history, and the letter derives a 


peculiar importance from the light which it throws 
on the attitude of the early preachers of the gospel 
to the institution of slavery. It is not condemned, 
nor (as has been said already, § iii.) does St. Paul 
even advocate directly the emancipation of Onesi- 
mus. Christianity did not attempt all at once 
to abolish an institution which was so deep rooted 
in Roman social life, however inconsistent it was 
with the religion of the Incarnation. Indeed the 
revelation of the brotherhood of men in Christ 
made it especially necessary to emphasize (as the 
apostles did) the fact that social differences were 
not thereby obliterated. Even if (which is doubt- 
ful) St. Paul was so much in advance of his age 
as to have grasped the idea that no man has a 
right to own another, to have proclaimed the 
iniquity of slavery to a world which was not pre- 
pared for it would have exposed society to the 
frightful dangers of a bellum servile, on the one 
hand, and would, on the other, have done more 
to arouse the hostility of the Roman imperial 
authorities than any πιο proclamation could have 
effected. Christians had to show at the very out- 
set that Christianity was not inconsistent with 
good citizenship, and that the reforms which it 
lhoped to promote in social life would not be im- 

osed violently from without, but that they would 

e the outcome of the development of the national 
conscience, in which the seed of the gospel was 
to grow and fructify, secretly but surely, as the 
leaven spreads in the meal. And the event has 
justified the policy. Slowly and steadily, as Chris- 
tianity spread, did the condition of the slave im- 
prove in imperial Rome; until at last the time 
came when it was possible for the Church, with 
a fuller recognition of the implications of the 
creed, and without danger to her own corporate 
life, to preach emancipation. And the letter to 
Philemon is the first indication in Christian litera- 
ture that the problem of the relation of master to 
slave must be seriously affected by the new con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man, which Christ’s 
apostles had set themselves to proclaim. 


LITERATURE. — Lightfoot on Colosstans and Philemon ia the 
best; von Soden (Hand-Commentar) and Vincent (Internat, 
Crit. Comm.) are also valuable; and Abp. Alexander’s comm. in 
the Speaker's Comm. is picturesque and full of matter. 

J. H. BERNARD. 

PHILETUS (Φίλητος) is mentioned along with 
Hymeneus in 2 Ti 2” as sharing in the same 
heresy regarding the resurrection. The nature of 
that heresy has been already explained in the 
article on Hymenzeus (which see), and it is sufficient 
to state here that it consisted in doing away with 
anything in the nature of a bodily resurrection, 
and resolving all Scripture references to such a 
state into figure or metaphor. For full particulars 
regarding the men and their heresy, reference may 
be made to J. G. Walch, Miscell. Sacra, p. 81 ff. ; 
and to i. R. Walch, Hist. der Ketzereven, i. 125 ff. 
See also Ellicott on The Pastoral Epp. in loc., and 
Burton, Bampton Lect., Note 59, p. 428. 

The names of Philetus and Hymenzus occur 
separately among those of Czsar’s household 
whose relics have been found in the Columbaria at 
Rome. G. MILLIGAN. 


PHILIP (®Acur7os).—1. ing of Macedonia, B.C, 
359-336, and father of Alexander the Great (1 Mac 
11 67). 2. A Phrygian, who was left by Antiochus 
Epiphanes as governor of Jerusalem, after he had 

lundered the temple in B.c. 170 (2 Mac 5%), 

hilip is described as being ‘in character more 
barbarous than him that set him there,’ and he 
showed his cruelty by burning certain fugitive Jews, 
who had taken refuge in caves, and scrupled to 
defend themselves on the Sabbath (2. 6"). e was 
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the first to take measures against Judas Maccabzeus 


(zb. 88), and is often ideutified with—3. A ‘friend’ 
and foster-brother (σύντροφος) of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (2 Mac 8%). This view is supported by 
Zockler, but the grounds of the identitication are 
somewhat precarious (cf. Rawlinson in Speaker’s 
Comm.). Epiphanes on his deathbed gave his ring 
to Philip, and appointed him chancellor and 
guardian of his son, Antiochus v. (1 Mac 6'*), 
Lysias, however, gained possession of the young 
king, and seized the suprenie power. Philip, re- 
turning with the army from Persia, occupied 
Antioch, whereupon Lysias, who with Antiochus 
Eupator was prosecuting the war in Palestine, 
hastily made terms with Judas Maccabeeus and 
returned to Syria (7b. 6°), Lysias took Antioch, 
and according to Josephus (Ant. XI. ix. 7) put 
Philip to death. The statement that, on the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Philip took refuge 
in Egypt with Ptolemy Philometor (2 Mac 9”), 
cannot be reconciled with our other authorities ; 
and 2 Mac alludes elsewhere (13%) to Philip’s 
attempt to establish his authority as regent. 4. 
Philip v., king of Macedonia, B.c. 220-179. His 
overthrow in battle is mentioned as one of the 
great achieveinents of the Romans (1 Mac 8°). An 
able and energetic monarch, he extended his power 
in Greece and Epirus, and in B.c. 215 made an 
alliance with Hannibal. The war with Rome, 
however, was not carried on with much energy, 
and after some years a hollow peace was made. 
In the year 200 the Romans again declared war, 
but gained little advantage till the supreme com- 
mand was entrusted to T. Quinctius Flaminius, 
by whom Philip was completely defeated at 
Cynoscephalz in ‘Thessaly (B.C. 197), and forced to 
accept humiliating terms. During the remaining 
years of his life he attempted to recover something 
of his former power, but his cruel and suspicious 
conduct alienated his subjects, while he was con- 
tinually troubled by disputes between his two sons. 
He was at last induced to put his younger son 
Demetrius to death, and dying shortly afterwards 
was succeeded by Perseus (which see). 
H. A. WHITE. 

PHILIP (Φίλιππος, Philippus).—i1. THE APOSTLE. 
One of the Twelve, belonging to Bethsaida of Gali- 
lee (Jn 12%), the fourth of those who attached 
themselves to Christ as followers, and the first 
whom our Lord directly called (1%). He had prob- 
ably been, like his fellow-townsmen Andrew and 
Peter, a disciple of John the Baptist ; for his call 
took place near ‘Bethany beyond Jordan, where 
John was baptizing,’ on the day after Christ’s in- 
terview with Simon Peter, when Jesus purposed 
(ἐθέλησεν) to leave the district for Galilee (17° **). 

Himself ‘masterfast,’ Philip, either at Bethany 
or on his arrival, along with Jesus, at Cana, com- 
municates his discovery of the Messiah foretold in 
the OT to his friend Nathanael, describing Jesus 
(in accordance with his defective information at 
the time) as the son of Joseph (1). Unable to 
meet directly Nathanael’s objection to an alleged 
Messiah sprung from Nazaretli (see NATHANAEL), 
Philip wisely falls back on experimental evidence, 
invites Nathanael to ‘come and see,’ and is the 
means of his friend’s coming, not only into the 
Master’s presence, but under His saving power 
(146), When the Twelve are chosen, Philip be- 
comes one of the second quartette, at whose head, 
in each list, his name stands (Mt 10°, Mk 3%, Lk 
6'*), He appears thrice otherwise in the Gospel 
history; and all the references to him (except the 
bare statement that he was one of the Twelve) are 
made by his fellow-townsman John, who, writing 
probably after all his fellow-apostles were dead, 
appears anxious, in the casc of Philip and Andrew, 
to rescue from oblivion or obscurity, through a few 
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significant reminiscences, some characteristics of 
those two friends of his youth. 

Philip’s prompt reply to our Lord’s inquiry in 
Jn 6°" suggests that he had anticipated his Master’s 
compassionate desire to feed the multitude in the 
wilderness, and had reckoned up (privately, but 
not unobserved by Jesus) the minimum sum re- 
quired for the purpose,* without any thought, 
seemingly, of miraculous intervention. Philip’s 
Greek name, given to him, perhaps, in honour of 
Philip the tetrarch (Lk 31), led probably to the 
‘Greeks who came up to worship at the feast’ 
selecting him as a medium of introduction to 
Christ ; but it was an appropriate coincidence that 
those who wished to ‘ see Jesus’ should have applied 
to one who had said to Nathanael, ‘Come and see.’ 
Philip’s application to Andrew (who also bore a 
Greek name, and, like Philip, had brought another 
into Christ’s presence), to take part, as principal 
(Jn 12% RV), in the desired introduction, arose 
probably not from any doubt as to our Lord’s 
willingness (Jn 1018), but from modesty and a sense 
of the importance of the occasion. The request 
of Philip, on the occasion of Christ’s address on 
the night before the Passion (14%), for some such 
revelation, presumably, of God the Father as Moses 
had enjoyed (Ex 33), indicates the union of 
earnest religious aspiration with somewhat dull 
spiritual apprehension. He was seeking after the 
shadow of a theophany, when the substance of the 
incarnation was already given to him; just as he 
had formerly concerned himself about the need of 
200 pence, when the riches of Christ’s miraculous 
power were available. Philip’s motto appears to 
have been ‘Seeing is Believing,’ both in the signi- 
fication of undue dependence upon testimony 
addressed to the senses, and in the worthier 
meaning of an appreciation of the value of ex- 
xerimental evidence. The main lesson to be 
fearned from the incidents of Philip’s history as 
related in the Gospel is this, that while a sincere 
believer needs to be thoroughly ‘proved’ (Jn 6°) 
and instructed before he is fit to ‘go forth’ asa 
leader and pastor of the Church ; on the other hand, 
if the portion of truth already apprehended be 
faithfully held, he may, amid defective knowledge 
(Jn 1 ‘son of Joseph’) and imperfect spiritual 
insight, possess the genuinely missionary spirit, 
be instrumental in leading others to Christ, and 
advance the kingdom of heaven.+ 

Philip’s life and work after the Ascension are 
obscured by the widely prevalent confusion in 
early times between this apostle and the evan- 
gelist Philip, who was one of the ‘Seven.’+ The 
confusion arose, doubtless, from the wider use, 
after Pentecost, of the word ‘ apostle,’ as including 
others besides the Twelve (see APOSTLE). It seems 
best to accept as reliable the earliest distinct testi- 
mony regarding Philip’s later career furnished by 
Polycrates, bishop of fata in the latter part of 
the 2nd cent., who was likely to have been well- 
informed. Polycrates (quoted by Eusebius, iii. 31) 
states that Philip, ‘one of the Twelve,’ lived as 


* A denarius or ‘penny’ (about 92d.) purchased 12 wheat or 
36 barley ‘loaves’ (Mishna, Peah, viii. 7 and Rev 64)—round cakes 
an inch thick and a span in diameter. 200 ‘pence’ would thus 
procure a scant meal (Jer 3721, Lk 116) for 5000 meu and 2200 
women and children. 

+ Clement of Alex. (Strom. iii. 4) records a tradition that 
Philip was the disciple referred to in Mt 82! as asking Christ 
for permission ‘first to go and bury my father.’ If so, the 
incident belongs to Philip’s call, not to discipleship, but to 
tie a when permanent departure from home was in- 
volved. 


} Thus Tertullian (de Bapt. 18) speaks of the Apostle Philip |! 


being ‘snatched awuy from the eunuch’; the Philip of Ac ὁ is 
referred to in the Apost. Const. vi. 7 aS συναπόστολος 3 and in 
Calendars of the Ooptic and Armenian Churches there is a 
coinmemoration of Philip as ‘ Deacon and Apostle’ (Assem. Sibi. 
Or, iii. 646; cf. Wright, Apoc. Acts of Ap. il. p. 69ff., where the 
history is given of Philip, ‘Apostle and Evangelist’) Even 
Kusebius shares in the confusiou (//# iii. 31). 


one of the ‘great lights of Asia,’ and is ‘ buried at 
Hierapolis along with his two aged virgin daugh- 
ters’; and he adds that another daughter, who 
‘lived in (fellowship with) the Holy Spirit,’ was 
buried at Ephesus.* The statcment of Polycrates 
is supported by the apocryphal Journeyings of 
Philip the Apostle (8rd cent.), which represent 
Hierapolis as the chief scene of his labours, and 
associate him significantly with Bartholomew (who 
is described, however, as one of the Seventy); by 
Theodoret, the historian, who records in his Com- 
mentary on Ps 116 [Eng. 117] that ‘the apostle 
Philip controverted the error of the Phrygians’ 
(to whose country Hierapolis belonged); by pseudo- 
Dorothcus, who states in his Synopsis that Philip 
of Bethsaida preached in Phrygia, and is buricd 
with his daughters in Hierapolis; and by pseudo- 
Epiphanius, who makes a similar declaration (Lip- 
sius, Apokr. Apost.i. pp. 211-213, iii. 25, 26). In 
substantial harmony, so far, with Polycrates is his 
contemporary Clement of Alexandria, who states 
(Strom. iii. 6) that the ‘apostles Peter and Philip 
begat children,’ and that the latter apostle ‘gave 
his daughters in marriage’ (which would account 
for the burial of one daughter in Ephesus and not 
in Hierapolis). The fact of Philip the Evangelist 
having had four virgin daughters who prophesied, 
does not invalidate the early testimony to Philip 
the Apostle having also had notable daughters, 
although it may have led to confusion on the part 
of later or less well-informed writers; and the 
apostle’s settlement and labours in Asia Minor 
harmonize with the introduction of his name on 
three occasions into the Gospel written at Ephesus 
by St. John.+ 

Regarding Philip’s labours prior to his settle- 
ment in Hierapolis, the traditions are divergent. 
The Journeyings represent lim as _ travelling 
through Lydia and Asia; in the apocryphal Acts 
of Philip, Upper Hellas, particularly Athens (where 
he is said to have abode for two years, and to have 
founded a Church, appointing presbyters and dea- 
cons), and afterwards Parthia, are the scenes of his 
ministry ; while later Latin documents attribute to 
him the evangelization of the Gauls (Galatians ?) 
and Seythians (Lipsius, iii. 26, 50, E. 19; Fabricius, 
Cod. Apoc. ii. 736). Similarly conflicting are the 
traditions regarding the manner of Philip’s death. 
A natural decease appears to be indicated by 
Clement of Alex. (Strom. iv. 9), pseudo-Doroth., 
pseudo-Epiphan., and the Latin Passio Philippi 
(according to the last-mentioned, at the age of 


*Eus. UF iii. 39) refers to a still earlier testimony in the 
same direction by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis (first half of 
2nd cent.), to the effect that the daughters of Philip the 
apostle had told him (Papias) about a man raised from the 
dead in their father’s time. As Eus., however, does not quote 
the exact words of Papias, and as the historian himself con- 
fused the two Philips, this reference must be regarded as 
uncertain. ; are mee 

+ In a recently discovered ancient Christian inscription at 
Hierapolis reference is made to aChurch τοῦ ἐνδόξου ἃ ποστόλου καὶ 
θεολόγου Φιλίππου (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 
552). Although Philip the Evangelist is sometimes called ἀπόσ- 
στολὰς in the wide sense (see above), so formal an ascription of 
apostleship ig not likely to have been made except to one of 
the Twelve. ἘΞ 

t The earliest and strongest testimony in favour of the Philip 
who settled in Hierapolis being the evangelist, is the statement 
in Eusebius (H# iii. 31), that inadialogue held at Rome early in 
the 3rd cent. between Caius and Proclus a Montanist, the latter 
is represented as referring to ‘four prophetesses, daughters of 
Philip, whose tomb, as well as that of their father, was at Hier- 
apolis.’ It is, of course, not absolutely impossible that both 
Philips were buried with their respective daughters in the same 
city; but, assuming the improbability of such a coincidence, it 
is a tenable supposition that either Eus. (through his own ideas 
being confused) misunderstood, so far, Proclus, or that Proclus 
himself, knowing about ‘daughters of Philip’ buried at Elier- 
apolis, assumed mistakenly that these belonged to Philip the 
Evangelist. The tradition, moreover, which identifies the Philip 
of Hierapolis with the evangelist is neutralized by the counter- 
tradition, according to which tbe latter became bishop of Tralles 


| (see next article). 
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87). Other ancient authorities ascribe martyrdom 
to the apostle. Pseudo-Hippol., the Journeyings, 
and the ἡ  Βέσε σα Acts represent him as crucified 
head downwards (according to the first document, 
under Domitian; according to the second, in the 
reign of Trajan); while several Latin martyrologies 
and an ancient Irish Passio relate that he was first 
stoned, then crucified (Lipsius, iii. 25, 26, 48, 50, E. 
73; Atkinson, Passions and Homilies from Leabhar 
Breac, pp. 112, 358). 


LITERATURE (in addition to works referred to).—Acta Sanc- 
torum, vol. xiv. Ὁ. 7 ff.; Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 45 f.; Eapositor, 
Jan. 1876, Dec. 1877; A. Maclaren, A Year's Ministry, 2nd 
series; A. B. Bruce, Z'ratning of the Twelve. 

2 PHILIP THE EVANGELIST.—One of the Seven 
chosen by the primitive Church at Jerusalem, and 
ordained by the apostles (Ac 6) to take charge of 
the daily ministration of charity to the Christian 
widows and other poor (see DEACON). If nota 
Hellenist Jew, he was a Hebrew with conspicuously 
liberal sympathies. After the outbreak of perse- 
cution, inaugurated with the martyrdom of his 
colleague Steplien, Philip, hindered in the fulfil- 
ment of one office, straightway entered on the 
work of another. He was one of those who de- 
parted from Jerusalem for missionary ministry 
(8*°). As Stephen was the forerunner of Paul in 
unfolding the relation of Christianity to Judaism 
and in repudiating the Jewish claim to a monopoly 
of Divine favour, so Philip was the precursor of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in missionary zeal, and 
particularly in opening the door of the Church’s 
fellowship to non-Jewish believers. (1) He selected 
as his first missionary field the (chief) city of 
Samaria (Ac 8° RV), z.e. either Sebaste (Samaria) 
or Neapolis (Sychem). The Samaritans, notwith- 
standing their partial Hebrew descent and partial 
acceptance of Judaism (including circumcision), were 
figidly excluded from the Jewish Church, and were 
denied even the privilege, accorded to heathens, of 
becoming proselytes. To this people Philip, mind- 
ful doubtless of our Lord’s own Samaritan minis- 
try (Jn 4), proclaimed the Gospel and administered 
baptism. The inhabitants of the city had long 
been under the influence of Simon MAGUS (which 
see), whom his soreeries had induced them to regard 
as ‘the Power of God which is called Great’ (Ac 
8), Philip’s preaching, supported by miracles of 
healing and of dispossession, was successful in 
transferring Samaritan allegiance from Simon to 
Christ. The population as a whole were baptized ; 
and Simon himself (although with divided heart, 
as the issue proved) believed and received baptism. 
Philip’s suecess in Samaria led to the despatch 
thither of Peter and John, who completed the work 
which the evangelist had begun. The first stage 
was thus reached in the development of the Chris- 
tian Brotherhood out of a Jewish sect into the 
Catholic Church. (2) A further service in tlle same 
direction was rendered by Philip through his bap- 
tism of the Ethiopian eunuch, whom he met, by 
Divine suggestion and providential arrangement, 
on the road between Jerusalem and Gaza(Ac 8784), * 
This eunuch, who held the high office of treasurer to 
CANDACE (which see), queen of the Ethiopians, 
had apparently become, in his native land, a 
‘proselyte of the gate’+ to Judaism, and was 


* According to Jerome (Epist. 103) and a Roman martyrology 
(quoted hy Lipsius, iii. 3), the haptism took place at Bethsoron, 
near Hehron. 

{+ The word εὐνοῦχος is sometimes applied to a high court- 
official, without implying castration (Gn 391 LXX); hut this 
treasurer, owing to his employment in a confidential capacity 
under 8. queen, would most prohahly he a eunuch literally (see 
ETHIOPIAN EtnucH). Such a condition would prevent him from 
becoming a ‘ proselyte of righteousness,’ hut was not incom- 
patihle with his admission to worship in the temple as a 
‘proselyte of the gate’ (Is 564-5), The supposition that he was 
a Jew, born in Ethiopia, is hardly consistent with the natural 


interpretation of the passage. The one argument in its favour, | 


returning home, after worship in the temple, on 
the occasion, presumably, of one of the great 
annual festivals. Philip's conduct in relation to 
the eunuch notably exemplifies trustful obedience 
to Divine leadings (Ac 8”), alertness in availing 
himself of missionary opportunity (8*°), and broad- 
minded disregard of national and religious preju- 
dice (8°). The Ethiopian, as a descendant of Ham, 
belonged to a despised race (Nu 12!, Am 97), and, 
if literally a eunuch, was inadmissible into the full 
membership of the Jewish Church (Dt 231), Philip 
by the reception of this man into the Christian 
Church, virtually declared that disabilities of race 
and outward condition have no place there, but 
that all who believe in Christ are eligible for mem- 
bership and baptism.* It was probably Philip’s 
signal service to the cause of Church extension on 
these two occasions which led, at least in part, to 
the designation of him as ¢he evangelist (Ac 218). 

After the baptism of the Ethiopian, Philip 
evangelized the country between Azotus (Ashdod) 
and Cxsarea, which, according to tradition, was 
his birthplace (see documents quoted by Lipsius, 
Apokr. Apos. iii. 2, 40), and where eventually he 
took up his abode (Ac 218). There, along with four 
virgin daughters who were prophetesses,} he was 
found residing, more than 20 years later, by St. 
Paul and his friends, who remained for some days 
as guests in his house, on their way to Jerusalem, 
During the apostle’s protracted imprisonment at 
Ceesarea we may assume there would be much inter- 
course (Ac 24°) between Philip and one with whiose 
missionary zeal and broad ecclesiastical views the 
evangelist would be in full sympathy. Among 
those who were in Cesarea along with St. Paul 
(at least during part of the time) was St. Luke 
(Ac 272) ; and the details of Philip’s early evangel- 
istic ministry, recorded in Ac, were doubtless, at 
this time, communicated to Luke by Philip himself. 
The historical credibility, therefore, of the narrative 
in Ac 8 can be questioned only by those who dog- 
matically reject all records of what is supernatural 
(Ae 87- 26. 39) + 

In 65 A.D. the revolt which developed into the 
great Jewish war broke out at Casarea ; and Philip, 
like other Jewish Christians, would probably leave 
Palestine before the fatal issue. We are prepared, 
accordingly, for traditions which indicate his ulti- 
mate settlement elsewhere. These traditions are 
divergent. (1) The earlier connects the evangel- 
ist and his daughters witli Hierapolis (see note 
ton p. 835°), but is rendered doubtful by the 
manifest confusion which existed as to the two 
Philips. It appears to the present writer much 
less worthy of acceptance than (2) the tradition 
which represents Philip, with his daughters, as 
settling at Tralles§ in Asia Minor, as performing 


viz. that no such objection seems to have heen raised to Philip’s 
procedure as was made in the case of Peter and Cornelius 
(Stokes, Acts of the Aposties, i. Ὁ. 412), is met by the fact that 
the haptism of Cornelius and his household was notorious, 
having heen, in a manner, publicly administered (Ac 1024-33) ; 
whereas the Ethiopian was haptized without witnesses, and the 
circumstances would prohably, at the time, hecome known only 
to a limited and sympathetic circle. 

* According to an old Ethiopic tradition, the eunuch is repre- 
sented as having evangelized the subjects of Candace or 
onto) (Ludolf, Hist. Aithiop. iii. 1, 2; Niceph. Callist. Hist. 

ce. li. 6). 

t Jerome (#pist. 108) states that the chamhers of the four 
daughters were still shown at Cesarea in his day. An ancient 
Greek menologium (quoted hy Lipsius, iii. 3) records their 
names as Hermione, Charitine, Irais, and Eutychiane. Her- 
mione is stated hy the same authority to have practised medi- 
cine, and to have heen thrown, without injury, into a caldron 
of boiling water in the reign of Hadrian, 

t It is open for us, however, although not necessary, to re- 
gard the interventions referred to in 8%6-99 ag made through 
natural means; in the former case through a dream, in the 
latter through a divinely produced impulse of Philip’s own 
mind (Stokes and Holtzmann, 77 docis). 

§ This city is usually understood to be the more celebrated 
Tralles in Caria; but, if we suppose it to be the other Tralles 
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there many miracles, and as becoming ἐπίσκοπος 
or ἐπίτροπος of the Church which he was mainly 
instrumental in building up in that city (pseudo- 
Doroth. Synopsis; Martyr. Basil ; Joseph. Hymno- 
graphus; and other authorities quoted in Acta 
Sanctorum, xxi. p. 608 ff, and by Lips. iii. 2, 3). 
In favour of the latter tradition is the fact of its 
being associated, not like the former, with both 
Philips, but with the evangelist alone. According 
to most forms of the tradition, he died a natural 
death at Tralles; but one authority (a Greek 
menologium, quoted by Lips. /.c.) represents him 
as suffering martyrdom there. 


LITERATURE.—Ewald, Hist. of Apostolic Age; Goulburn, Acts 
of the Deacons; Lipsius, Apokr. Apostgesch. vol. iii.; Acta 
Sanctorum, June 6; Stokes, Acts of Apostles, vol. i. chs. xvii. 
xx. H. Cowan. 


PHILIP (HEROD).—See HERop in vol. ii. pp. 358 
and 3595, 


PHILIPPI (@crrau).—Philippi, in Turkish Felib- 
edjtk or Little Philippi, to distinguish it from 
Philippopolis in Bulgaria, was founded (or rather 
re-founded, for an earlier town had existed on the 
site) by Philip of Macedon in the middle of the 4th 
cent. and called after his name. It was situated 
in eastern Macedonia—so near Thrace that it is 
sometimes spoken of as Thracian—on a steep hill 
rising at the edge of a great plain which stretches 
far inland to the north and north-west. In the 
opposite direction stood its port of Neapolis (the 
modern Kavala), 8 or 9 miles distant, at the 
nearest point of the coast: the road connecting the 
two, part of the great Egnatian road whicli ran 
across from the Atgean to the Adriatic, passed 
through a depression in a line of hills which stretch 
east and south-east of Philippi and cut it off from 
the sea. An immense marsh lay directly south of 
the town, fed by the springs which gave it its older 
name of Crenides. At the present time two 
streams pass one on each side of Philippi, but at 
some short distance from it,—the larger rising on 
the east and flowing to the south’of the town,—and 
fall into this lake or marsh, which in turn is itself 
a source, though not the main one, of the river 
Dramenica, a tributary of the Strymon. If ancient 
authorities, however, are to be trusted, this river, 
known as Angitas or Gangites or Gangas, derived 
its name from the Philippi branch. Where the 
country is so marshy, the configuration of the 
streams may have altered since St. Paul’s day. 

Philippi, with the rest of the dominions of Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia, fell under Roman do- 
mination by the victory of the consul Aimilius 
Paullus in 168 B.c., whose reorganization of the 
conquered territory, while it preserved municipal 
freedom and self-government and diminished taxes, 
almed at destroying the political unity of Mace- 
donia by a division into four regions; a division so 
strictly carried out that an inhabitant of one region 
could neither intermarry with nor hold property in 
another. Of these regions the first, which had 
Amphipolis for its capital, included the whole dis- 
trict east of the Strymon, and therewith Philippi. 
It is, however, doubtful to what extent this system 
of tetrarchies survived the formal establishment of 
Macedonia as a province (A.D. 146), 

The event which differentiated the fate of 
coed from that of Macedonia at large was of 
much later date. In the autumn of B.c. 42 the 
party which had brought about Cesar’s death in 
the hope of restoring the republic was finally ex- 
tinguished in the defeat of Brutus and Cassius by 


in Lydia, which was also the seat of a hishopric (Hierocles, 
Notitie Episc. p. 168), and was distant from Hierapolis only 
fifteen miles, the proximity of the two cities would account 
the more easily for Philip the Evangelist, as well ag Philip the 
Apostle, being associated with Hierapolia, 


Antony and Octavian (afterwards Augustus) oute 
side the walls of Philippi. The colony of Philippi, 
Colonia Augusta Julia [Victrix]* Philippensium, 
was founded, as the name /«/ia implies, in honour 
of the victory of the cause of Julius Cesar (cf. 
Strabo, vil. fr. 41, κατοικία μικρά, ηὐξήθη δὲ μετὰ τὴν 
περὶ Βροῦτον καὶ Κάσσιον ἧτταν): and the first citizens, 
if we may judge from the phrase cohors praet. Phil. 
upon the coins, were soldiers of the bodyguard of 
Antony and Octavian. A second foundation by 
Augustus after the battle of Actium eleven years 
later, when many of the dispossessed partisans of 
Antony in Italy were transplanted to Dyrrhachium 
and Philippi (Dio, li. 4, §6), is commemorated by the 
other title Augusta. The territory of the colony 
included Neapolis. 

Each Roman colony was a fresh representation 
of the Roman people in miniature. The magistrates, 
elected by the citizens, or rather by the senate of 
the colony, fulfilled on a small scale the functions 
of their prototypes in Rome, and like them were 
attended by lictors bearing fasces or bundles of 
rods: their authority, within their district and 
over its inhabitants, excluded even that of the 
governor of the province. And Philippi, besides 
the normal privileges of all colonies, possessed as 
well the ius Jtalicum, or exemption for its terri- 
tory from the rent ordinarily reserved for the 
Roman state over conquered countries. 

About a hundred Latin inscriptions survive from 
Philippi: the most interesting, CJL Ill. i. 633, re- 
cords the names of ἃ collegvwm or burial guild 
recruited from the lower classes (including out of 
a total of 69, 4 slaves of the colonia and 3 of private 
persons), and entitled cultores or sodales Silvani. 
The guild had its sacerdos, its junior [sacerdos], and 
its aedilis, and had erected a temple (the gifts for 
which are recorded) to its tutelary deity. 

Christianity first made its way to Philippi, as 
far as we know, in the person of St. Paul. Some- 
where about A.D. 50, perhaps most probably in the 
spring of that year (see CHRONOLOGY OF NEW 
TESTAMENT, vol. i. p. 422), the apostle in the 
course of his second missionary journey crossed 
for the first time from Asia, and having set foot 
on European ground at the seaport of Neapolis, 
pee on without delay to the mother city of 

hilippi, where suflicient stay was made to preach 
and ee a Church. His companions were, from 
Antioch Silas (Ac 15”), from Lystra Timothy (16?), 
from Troas Luke (1610, where the first person plural 
commences in the narrative). 


St. Luke descrihes Philippi as πρώτη τῆς μερίδος Μακεδονίας 
πόλις xodwviz, a phrase which, as it stands, must mean either 
‘the first city in rank,’ or ‘the first city they came to,’ in 
(that) district of Macedonia. The objections to either inter- 
pretation are serious. (1) Philippi was not the firat city in 
rank, for Thessalonica was the capital of Macedonia as a whole, 
while in S.E, Macedonia, Amphipolis, distant only 30 miles from 
Philippi, was not only the capital of the region in the original 
Roman tetrarchy (see above), but was atill in St. Luke’s day 
much more than ita equal in importance: Amphipolis had a 
separate issue of coins for the reign of each of the emperors 
from Augustus to Nero, while for the same period Philippi 
was apparently content with two, one under Augustus and 
one under Claudius. (2) Nor is the translation ‘first city to 
come to’ any more satisfactory. As a matter of fact the apostle 
first set foot in Neapolis; and in 80 far as Neapolis was Thracian 
(so Bp. Lightfoot, Philippians 4, Ὁ, 50, n. 1), Philippi must have 
been the same, since Neapolis was in the territory of Philippi 
(CLL πὶ. i. p. 120). And if the geography of this interpretation 
ia doubtful, ita grammar is impossible: πρώτη ia never used in 
this sense without qualifying words (Field, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of the New Test. ad loc., quoting τρώτη ware τὴν Tara 
τίαν, πρώτη... πρὸς μισηρμβρίαν, πρώτη . . . ἰόντι ἀα' "Axaing). 
Moreover, in either translation the τῆς before μερίδος is intoler- 
ably awkward, and so the older acrihes felt: B drops the article, 
and the Bezan reviser (D) suhstitutes for πρώτη τῆς μερίδος the 
single word χεφαλή. 


* Ramsay, Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1899, p. 116, 
follows Head, Historia Numorum, p. 192, in adding Victria : 
but Mommsen, C/£ m1. i. 660, denies the title; and it does not 
seem to be sufficiently proved from the coins. 
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Hort (New Testament in Greek, Appendix, ad loc.) attempted to 
escape these difficulties by reading ILepidec for μερίδος, ‘a chief city 
of Pierian Macedonia.’ But if we are to emend, it is better to read 
πράτης for πρώτη τῆς, ‘a city of the first region of Macedonia and 
a colony.’ is simple emendation—it may have arisen either 
by the accidental reduplication of the letters «x, or from a mis- 
understanding of the correction if by mistake πρώτη was written 
originally, and -τὴῆς written over it to correct it—occurred first 
to Joannes Clericus (according to Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 
p. 68, but we have not been able to verify the statement) and to 
the unnamed friend of an English divine, James Peirce (see 
Peirce’s Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Philippians, ed. 1, A.D. 1725, ed. 2, a.p. 1733, p. 3, and L. M. 
Artemonius, /nitium Evangelii S. Johannis, a.D. 1726, pt. i. 
p. 211); and in our own day has occurred independently to Field, 
op. cit. Ὁ. 124, Blass, loc. cit. and Acta Apostolorum, ad loc., and 
to the present writer. The only possible objections appear to be 
(i.) that μερίς does not mean a district or region (Hort, loc. cit.); 
and (ii.) that though Philippi had belonged to the ‘ first region,’ 
the whole division into tetrarchies had fallen out of memory 
long before. But as to (i.) μερίς isin fact found as aterm for 
subdivisions of the Egyptian ‘nomes’ (Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 158, note); as to (ii.) there is nothing in our 
eo knowledge to justify so sweeping an assertion (Ramsay, 
10... 


St. Paul was always accustomed to commence 
luis mission within the sphere of the religious or- 
ganization of Judaism. But Philippi—unlike the 
Cypriot towns, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Thessa- 
lonica, Bercea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus (Ac 13° !4 
14! 171- 10. 117 184 19%)—possessed apparently no syn- 
agogue, so small was the number and importance of 
the Jews there, and on the Sabbath St. Paul found 
the few Jewish worshippers at prayers beyond the 
gates of the city by the riverside. If we ask our- 
selves why under such circumstances St. Paul 
stopped at Philippi, the most probable answer is 
that what attracted him was exactly the feature 
which accounted for the paucity of Jews, namely, 
that it was not an ordinary Greek town but a Ro- 
man colony: Rome and things Roman were upper- 
most in the mind of St. Paul. 


The reading of the Textus Receptus {3 οὖ δνομίζετο προσευχὴ 
slves, “Where there was accustomed to be prayer’; and Blass’s 
conjecture, ad Loc., ἱνόμειζον iv πρόσευν ἢ εἶναι, gives a similar sense. 
The Western authorities, however (ἐδόκει προσευχὴ tives, Ds oratio 
esse widebatur, latt.), as well as Westcott and Hort (éivopeZoue 
«προσευχὴν εἶναι, but no single uncial gives exactly this reading), 
say nothing about the habitual character of the worship there; 
and it would be possible, if St. Paul's visit could coincide with 
one of the great Jewish fasts (those of the 4th, 6th, 7th, and 
10th months, Zec 819), to suppose that the riverside worship 
was due only to the solemnities of the day. Compare Tertullian, 
de vetunio 16, ‘Iudaicum certe ieiunium ubique celebratur, cum 
omissis templis per omne littus quocumque in aperto aliquando 
iam precem ad c#lum mittunt’; by which we ought perhaps to 
interpret the more general words of the Decree of the Halicar- 
nassians (Josephus, Antiquities, XIV. X. 23), τὰ σάββατα ἄγειν 
καὶ τὰ ἱερὰ συντελεῖν 2» . καὶ τὰς προσευχὰφ ποιεῖσθαι πρὸς τῇ 
θαλάττη κατὰ τὸ πάτριον ἔθος. Where no seashore was available, 
any open place, guocumque in aperto, appears to have answered 
the purpose. It will be noted that both authorities specially 
mention ‘prayer’ or ‘prayers’ as the distinguishing mark of 
this open-air service, just as St. Luke does for Philippi.* 
On the whole it is more probable that we are to understand 
that the open space by the river was the normal scene of what 
Jewish worship there was at Philippi. 


That St. Paul ‘sat’ and so spoke ‘to the women 
who had gathered’ there, appears to imply both a 
contrast to the more formal procedure of a syna- 
gogue (St. Paul stands to preach at Pisidian 
Antioch, Ac 13%, yet see Lk 4% ??), and also the 
non-existence of many worshippers beyond the 
(Gentile) women who here as elsewhere, especially 
in Macedonia (Ac 13° 17% 4%), were attracted to 
Judaism. From this class, at any rate, was drawn 
the first convert, Lydia the purple seller of Thya- 
tira, who was followed by the whole familia of 
which she was the mistress; her house became the 
home of the apostle and the centre of the Philip- 
pian Church (see LYDIA, and cf. Ramsay, St. Parl 
the Roman Traveller, p. 214). 

Among the women influenced by St. Paul, either 
as an attendant at the preaching by the riverside, 


* There appears to be little or no evidence for any technical 


use of προσευχή in the sense of an informal ‘ place of prayer’ as | 


opposed to ‘synagogue.’ See art. SYNAGOGUE, 


or simply from the general spread of interest in 
the strangers and in the novel faith they were pro- 
agating in Philippi, was a slave girl, who per- 
ormed in a smal! way the functions of an oracle, 
and gave answers like one under inspiration to 
whatever questions might be asked of her, her 
owners, of course, reaping the benefit of the fees 
paid for the privilege of inquiry. 


As the pagan prophetess (like the prophetesses of the Mon- 
tanists) was conceived of as the passive instrument of the spirit 
which inspired her, she would speak with its voice, not with her 
own, and so might be called (as Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 215) 
ventriloqua Or ἐγγαστρίμυθος (thus the Witch of Endor in the 
Fathers is called both πυθώνισσα and tyyarspinvbos), For several 
points in the story, compare the description of a false prophet 
in the Shepherd of Hermas, Mand, xi. §12, μισθοὺς λαμβάνει 
THs προφητείας αὐτοῦ, bev δὲ ey λάβη οὐ προφητεύει : §2, ὡς ἐπὶ 

ἔντιν ἔρχονται, καὶ ἅτερωτῶσιν αὐτὸν τί ἄρα ἔσται αὐτϑις : § 6, 
ὅλως οὐ λαλεῖ ἰὼν μεὴ ἑπερωτηθῇ : § 18, κατὰ γωνίων αὐτοῖς προφητεύω, 


Daily 88 St. Paul passed to ‘ the (place of) prayer,’ 
the girl, perhaps from some fixed station at a 
street corner, annoyed him by following and crying 
out that he and his companions were, like herself, 
‘slaves of (the) God,’ divinely inspired to preach to 
the Philippians a ‘way of salvation,’—a form of 
recommendation not at all after the mind of St. 
Paul,—till at last one day he turned and made use 
of those powers of exorcism which the early Chris- 
tians never for a moment doubted that they could 
wield, ‘in the name of Jesus Christ,’ over the 
spirits that ‘ possessed’ such pagan devotees. The 
girl, whose belief in him was no doubt very real, 
lost from that day forward her supposed gift; and 
her owners (the injury to their gains making 
them keenly susceptible to the injury to their 
religion) seized Paul and his chief companion, 
Silas, dragged them to the forum,—the great open 
space in a Roman city on to which the law-courts 
would look,—and brought them before the magis- 
trates on the double charge of violating public 
order (ἐκταράσσουσιν τὴν πόλιν) and of preaching 
rites which for Romans at least, whatever might 
be the case with others, it would be illegal to 
accept or carry out (καταγγέλλουσιν ἔθη ἃ οὐκ ἔξεστιν 
ἡμῖν παραδέχεσθαι οὐδὲ ποιεῖν Ρωμαίοις οὖσιν). 


The ἐπ ἐν γα are called ἄρχοντες in Ac 1619, στρατηγοί in 
1620. 22. 80. 86. 88. and Prof. Ramsay (St. Pawl, Ὁ. 217, Journal 
of Theological Studies, Oct. 1899, 
employment of the two terms in 1619.20 a proof that the book 
never received its finishing touches. ἄρχοντες was the normal 
Greek word for a supreme board of magistrates. στρατηγός was, 
in later times at least, used interchangeably with ἄρχων; but 
it was also the technical rendering of the Latin preter (so 
ἀντιστράώτηγος =propretor); and in some colonies the highest 
grade of magistrates were actually called after the Roman 
model preetores, so that it has been questioned whether this 
may not have been the case at Philippi. But it would seem 
that this usage was confined to the period B.o. and to the oldest 
group of Roman colonies outside Italy, those in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis. It must be taken, then, as fairly certain that the official 
title of the superior magistrates was not pretor but as in other 
colonies duumvir. [The inscription ΟἿ) ui. Suppl. No. 7339, 
which speaks of one who was Questor in Bithynia-Pontus, 
Cerial /Edile, Pretor-designate, Decurion or Senator, at 
Philippi and in Thrace, refers to the Roman Prztorship), 
Duumvir, Duoviri, can be represented literally in Greek by 
δυανδρικός, δύο ἄνδρες : but it is beyond question that a writer 
like St. Luke would avoid, if possible, such awkward literalism. 
He could only fall back on therough equivalent στρατηγός : and 
his use of this Greek phrase in no way proves either that the 
magistrates at Philippi were pretores, or even that they were 
called so by courtesy. 


ao 115) sees in St. Luke’s 


The trial was never carried to an end (éxara- 
xplrovs, Ac 16°’); popular feeling had been roused, 
and the magistrates, in the exercise of their general 
power to detain and punish suspicious characters 
(Mommsen, fdmisches Strafrecht, 1899, p. 309, 
n. 1), summarily ordered their lictors to scourge 
the prisoners. A Roman citizen was by law ex- 
empt from a form of punishment which was looked 
upon as degrading (ὑβρισθέντες ἐν Φιλίπποις, Th 
2%): and since on one other oceasion at least St. 
Paul claimed his rights (Ac 22%), it is possible that 
at Philippi too he made a protest which passed un- 
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heard or unheeded; but as he suffered scourging 
altogether not less than three times (τρὶς ἐραβδίσθην, 
2 Co 1135), it is also possible that for the moment he 
was silent of set purpose about his citizenship. 
[If it could be supposed, in face of 1657: 88. that 
Silas was not a citizen, the motive of his silence 
would be obvious]. The prisoners were then re- 
manded with special instructions as to their safe 
custody; and the gaoler, no doubt rightly inter- 
preting this as a warning against too lenient a 
treatment, threw them into the inner prison and 
made their feet fast in the stocks. 


The ἰσωτέρα φυλαχὴ was surrounded entirely by the outer 
prison, and appears to have had no light and no air except 
through the door: for illustrations of the inner prison and 
stocks, cf. (1) Epistle of tha Churches of Lyons and Vienne 
(A.D.177: Eusebius, HE ν. 1), τὰς κατὰ τὸν εἱρκτὴν tv τᾷ σκότει xa} 
TH χαλιπωτάτῳ χωρίῳ συγκλείσεις παὶ τὰς ἐν τῷ ξύλω διατάσεις τῶν 
ποδῶν ἐπὶ πέμπτον διατεινομένων τρύπημω ; (2) Acts of Perpetua (A.D. 
202) § 3, post paucos dies recipimur in carcerem et expaui quia 
numquam experta eram tales tenebras, 7b. paucis horis emissi in 
meliorem locum carceris; § 8, dia quo in nerue mansimus; (3) 
Acts of Pionius (A.D. 250) § 11, οἱ δεσιμοφύλακες . . . ἔβαλον αὐτοὺς 
sis τὸ ἰσώτερον, but afterwards they were allowed out εἰς τὸ 
ἔμσροσθεν; (4) Kus. 11} vi. 39, cf. Origen (6. A.D, 250), ras rs 
ὑπὸ σιδηρᾶ κλοιῷ καὶ μυχοῖς εἱρκτῆς τιμωρίας καὶ we » . τοὺς πόδος 
ὑτὸ τέσσαρα, τοῦ κολαστηρίου ξύλου παραταθεὶς διαστήματα κατασ- 
πώμεινος κιτολ 1 (Ὁ) Cyprian, Ὁ. xxxvii. 8, squalorem carceris ac 
receptaculi poenalis horrorem; xxxix. 2, per decem nouem 
dies custodia carceris septus in neruo ac ferro fuit. Ci. 
Mommaen, Rémisches Strafrecht, p. 302. 


At midnight Paul and Silas were singing at 
their prayers (προσευχόμενοι ὕμνουν : Jewish litur- 
giology is too obseure a subject for us to say 
whether it formally included prayers for mid- 
night, but Ps 1196-16 should not be overlooked ; in 
any case, the ‘hymns’ may probably have been 
from the Psalter), when an earthquake shook the 
prison so violently that the bars of all the doors 
and the fetters of the prisoners gave way. The 
gaoler, supposing naturally that his prisoners had 
taken the opportunity to escape, and knowing that 
he would be held responsible for them, would have 
committed suicide if St. Paul had not been able to 
reassure him, and so turn him from his purpose. 
From that moment, if not before, it is clear that 
he attributed the convulsion of nature to the 
prayers and powers of his two prisoners; and he at 
once professed himself their convert. From the 
inner prison he removed them to his own house,—a 
violation of the spirit rather than of the letter of 
the magistrates’ injunctions,—ministered to their 
temporal wants, and received from them spiritual 
instruction and baptism. As in Lydia’s case, the 
whole household came over to Christianity with 
its head. 

As soon as day broke, the duoviri, doubtless 
thinking to avoid all further complications by 
seeing that the objects of the riot left Philippi 
before the excitement should burst out afresh, sent 
their lictors to the prison with an order terminating 
all further proceedings, which, as Roman prisons 
were used only as places of detention before or 
during trial, was equivalent to a direct order of 
release. St. Paul refused to leave in this undigni- 
fied fashion; he advertised the fact that he and 
Silas were citizens; and he demanded a personal 
acknowledgment of their error by the magistrates. 
This was willingly accorded as the price of the 
departure of the unwelcome strangers, whose 
citizenship not only rendered illegal the previous 
proceedings, but would complicate any future pro- 
ceedings that the owners or the populace might 
choose to press against them. St. Paul, though he 
would not forego a formal farewell to his hostess 
and his converts, did not further contest the 
demand that he should leave Philippi, where, 
indeed, his presence might for the moment hinder 
rather than further the work of the gospel. But 
the foundations of a flourishing Church had been 
laid; and Luke, the writer of the Acts, was (to 


judge from the dropping of the first person plural 
between 16! and 20°) left in charge of it. 

Five years later (perhaps in A.D. 55) St Paul, on 
his way to Corinth in the course of the third 
missionary journey, passed again through Mace- 
donia and exhorted at length the Christians of 
‘those parts’ (παρακαλέσας αὐτοὺς λόγῳ πολλῴ, Ac 
203). e may be certain that a visit to Philippi 
was included, for the time occupied in travelling 
from Ephesus to Corinth was apparently as much 
as six months (cf. 1 Co 168 with Ac 20°). On his 
return from Corinth in the early spring he paid 
another and unintended visit (Ac 20°), the last of 
which we have a definite record; and though it 
delayed the journey to Jerusalem, which he was 
so anxious to accomplish by Pentecost (Ac 9018), 
he spent with the Philippian Church the last 
pascha which he was to enjoy in freedom for 
many years, while his (mostly Gentile?) com- 
panions went on and awaited him at Troas. At 
Philippi the ‘we-passages’ commence again (20°): 
St. Luke appears to have joined St. Paul again at 
this point, and probably stayed by him during the 
rest of the period of the Acts, 

The bonds of peculiar affection which united St. 
Paul to his Philippian converts are impressed on 
every line of the letter (see PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE 
TO THE) which he wrote to them from Rome, prob- 
ably at the beginning of his first captivity there 
(6. A.D. 59-60). 

That St. Paul again visited Philippi during the 
eastern travels implied in the Pastoral Epistles, is 
not recorded, but may almost be assumed. The 
apostle journeyed to Macedonia from Ephesus 
(1 Ti 18), and the journey would naturally be made 
vid Troas and Philippi. And if the recorded visit 
to Troas (2 Ti 41%) belongs, as is probable, to a 
different and later occasion, the indications of the 
Pastoral Epistles suggest two visits to Philippi 
rather than one. 

At the beginning of the 2nd cent. the Church of 
Philippi emerges once more for a moment into the 
light of history, when it received a visit from one 
apostolic father and a letter from another. Some 
time in the reign of Trajan (7.¢. before A.D. 117), 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was condemned to 
death as a Christian, and sent in charge of a guard 
of soldiers to be thrown to the beasts at Rome. 
His route, as we know from his Epistles, lay 
through Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Troas. Thence, 
like St. Paul, he must have crossed to Neapolis 
and so reached Philippi (his guards were probably 
making for one of the Adriatic ports by way of the 
Egnatian road), since the Church of Philippi 
‘welcomed’ and ‘escorted’ him, and on his depar- 
ture wrote two letters, one to the Church at 
Antioch consoling them for the loss of their 
bishop, and one to Polycarp of Smyrna asking for 
copies of as many as possible of the letters which 
Ignatius had written in Asia Minor.* St. Poly- 
carp’s answer is his Hpistle to the Philippians, the 
sole source of our knowledge of this episode of 
Philippian history. We learn from it, further, 
that scandal had been caused at Philippi by the 
conduct of the presbyter Valens (the name is 
singularly frequent in Philippian inscriptions), and 
his wife, who had apparently, like Ananias and 
Sapphira, combined to carry out some dishonest 
financial transaction. Avarice would seem specially 
reprehensible to a Church which had distinguished 
itself for liberality as the Philippian Church had 
done in St. Paul’s day (Ph 410-18. and of Macedonia 
generally, 2 Co 118: 87°), 

Of the subsequent history of the Philippian 
Chureh nothing seems to be known till we meet 

*It is not impossible that this request of the Philippians was 


the origin of the collection of a corpus of the Ignatian lettera, 
and therewith of their preservation for later ages. 
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the names of a few of its bishops among the sub- 
scriptions to 4th and 5th cent. councils: ‘ Por- 
phyrius a Macedonia de Philippis’ at Sardica in 
A.D. 344 (the Church of Philippi was therefore 
Athanasian, not Arian); ‘ Flaviano Philippensium 
qui Rufi quoque reverendissimi Thessalonicensium 
episcopi locum gerebat’ (he signed next after the 
bishops of Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Ephesus) 
at the ecumenical Council of Ephesus in A.D. 431 ; 
‘Sozon Philippi’ at the Latrocinium of Ephesus in 
A.D. 449, and the same bishop, ‘Sozon Philippensis,’ 
at the Council of Chalcedon, which undid the work 
of the Latrocinium, in A.D. 451. 
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mentum, 7337-7358. For the history of the tog ον Ohurch 
generally—Lightfoot, St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians 4, 
pp. 47-65, S. Ignatius and 5, Polycarp!, τι, ii. pp. 897-934 ; 
Gams, Series Episcoporum, Ὁ. 429; Le Quien, Oriens Chris- 
tianus, ii, pp. 66-70. For further discussion and illustration 
of points in St. Luke’s account (Ac 161240) gee, vg., the 
commentaries of Wetetein (1752) and Blass (Acta apostolorum, 
1895), ad Zoc.; Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, ch. ix. ; Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire 
1893), esp. pp. 156-158, and St. Pawl the Traveller and the 
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i. THE CHURCH OF PHILIPPI.—On the town see 

receding article. The Church of Philippi was 
ΠῚ by St. Paul during his Second Missionary 
Journey, about the year A.D. 52 [Turner, 50); it was 
the first Church which he founded on the soil of 
Europe (Ac 16!#-), On his arrival in the city, accord- 
ing to his custom, he sought out the Jews, who do 
not appear to have been numerous, for they had no 
synagogue within the city, only a ‘ place of prayer’ 
(προσευχή) outside the gates, on the banks of the 
river Gangites. Paul, accompanied by Silas and 
Timothy, and possibly by Luke (the use of ‘ we’ in 
Ac 1618, and the graphic character of the whole 
narrative, betray the hand of an eye-witness), re- 
paired to this place on the Sabbath day and spoke 
to some women whom they found there. A certain 
God-fearing Wb age a named Lyais [or this may be 
simply an ethnic name=‘ the Lydian’; see above, 
p. 1775], from the city of Thyatira, received the 
word, and was baptized with her household. Paul 
and his companions remained for some time in 
Philippi, continuing to frequent the Jewish place 
of prayer; there does not appear to have taken 
place any breach between him and the Jews on 
this occasion. The incident of the maid with the 
‘spirit of divination,’ and the subsequent arrest of 
Paul and Silas, led to their abrupt departure, but 
not until the nucleus of a Christian Church had 
been formed. The author of the Book of Acts 
says (16%) that before leaving Philippi, Paul and 
Silas entered the house of Lydia and comforted 
‘the brethren.’ 

Two features in the narrative deserve special 
notice, for they were not without influence on the 
subsequent history of the Philippian Church. The 
first is that the Jews were few in number; the 
second, that the earliest converts were women. To 
the first we may ascribe the failure of the Judaizers 
to gain a footing within this Church ; and perhaps 
the second explains the specially kindly interest 
taken by the Philippian Church in the personal 
comfort of the apostle. It may also account for 
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the circumstance that the disputes in the Philip- 
Church were about personal rather than 
octrinal questions. It has been said that the 
narratives in Ac 1618 17* 15 indicate—there is some 
corroborative evidence in the inscriptions—that in 
Macedonia women held a higher position than 
elsewhere. Female influence certainly continued 
strong in the Church of Philippi, for Paul regarded 
a personal quarrel between two of his female con- 
verts as a serious meh μ to the Church (Ph 4? 8), 

The Church founded by Paul and his companions 
continued to prosper. It suffered persecution 
(2 Co 82), but remained conspicuously faithful to the 
gospel of Paul and to Paul himself. If we are to 
understand ‘ bishops,’ ‘deacons’ (Ph 1!) as names of 
ecclesiastical officers, it appears to have made more 
rapid progress in organization than other Churches 
(see on this point below, iv. n. 2). The Churches of 
Macedonia, and we may be sure Philippi was not 
an exception, manifested their attachment to Paul 
by the alacrity with which they collected money 
for the poor saints of Jerusalem, although they 
were themselves in deep poverty (2 Co 855. The 
Philippians also sent repeated personal gifts to 
Paul when he was in Thessalonica and in Corinth 
(2 Co 83, Ph 415-15); and, lastly, when he was in 
Rome their care for him again revived, and they sent 
a gift through Epaphroditus, who was instructed 
to remain in Rome and minister to the apostle 
(Ph 435). 

It is probable that the friendship between Pau] 
and the Philippians was cemented by more fre- 
quent intercourse than we know of. Polycarp 
(Philip. ii. 2) speaks of the ‘letters’ written by 
Paul to the Philippians ; and, although this may be 
a mere inaccuracy on the part of Polycarp, or even 
if the plur. ἐπιστολαί may be used to denote a single 
letter (see Lightfoot, ad Joc.), it is most improbable 
that Paul made no written acknowledgment of 
the repeated gifts. As Philippi lay on the Via 
Egnatia, he must have frequently received tidings 
of its Church from friends and messengers (Ac 1932), 
In the year 57 [Turner, 55) Philippi had two visits 
from the apostle in person; and it was in Mace- 
donia, and almost certainly in Philippi, that he 
spent the anxious days of waiting for Titus (2 Co 
gi275-6), There also he wrote, in all probability, the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Co 2}8 75 81 97-4), 
If that was the case, Paul passed one of the most 
critical seasons in his life, when his entire life-work 
seemed in danger, among the Philippians; and at 
such seasons friendships are deepened. A second 
visit was paid to Philippi when Paul kept the 
Paschal feast with his converts before leaving for 
Jerusalem; and the language in Acts suggests 
that it was with difficulty that he tore himself 
away from them (Ac 20° δ), 

In his Epistle, Paul expresses a hope that he 
would again visit the Philippians after lis release 
from his Roman captivity (Ph 2%). Whether this 
hope was fulfilled we cannot say. If he was re- 
leased,—as seems more probable,—and the Pastoral 
Epistles are to be accepted as a genuine record of his 
subsequent labours, he certainly paid one visit to 
Philippi after his release (1 Ti 1%), and probably 
more than one. 

li. THE TIME, PLACE, AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
WRITING.—When St. Paul wrote the Epistle to 
the Philippians, he was a prisoner (Ph 17’ 15. 14. 17). 
and the place of his captivity was almost certainly 
Rome. He sends greetings from those of Czesar’s 
household (4%). A large and active Christian 
Church is in his neighbourhood, of whose doings 
he is fully cognizant (1141, A number of friends, 


old and new, are beside him, and appear to have 
free access to him (47-22); he sends letters and 
messengers to distant Churches, and ee 


come from other lands to visit him (48). 
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this is in harmony with his Roman life as de- 
scribed in Acts (28°): it is improbable that he 
enjoyed the same liberty in Cesarea, where, more- 
over, as far as we know, there was no Christian 
Church. One expression only in the Epistle 
suggests Czsarea. In 113 the apostle writes that 
his bonds had become manifest in Christ ἐν ὅλῳ 
τῷ πραιτωρίῳ. When in Cesarea, Paul was con- 
fined in the preetorium of Herod (Ac 23%). Usage 
forbids us to understand pretorium as the imperial 

alace on the Palatine; nor does it seem to have 

een used (as is held by Ellicott, Meyer, etc.) as 
a name for the barracks of the imperial guard (see 
Lightfoot, Philip. p.99). [Ὁ is a designation, how- 
ever, frequently given by Latin writers (e.g. Tac. 
Hist. ii. 11) and by Josephus (Ant. XIX. ii. 1) to 
the pretorian or imperial guard; and in this 
sense most modern commentators understand it 
here. Mommsen (Berlin. Akadem. Sitzungsberichte, 
1895, p. 495 ff.), who is followed by Ramsay (St. 
Paul the Traveller, p. 357), maintains that it is here 
a name for the supreme imperial court, before which 
Paul appeared. This explanation relieves Paul’s 
words at that note of exaggeration which they con- 
tain according to the former interpretation ; for it is 
not possible that the knowledge of Paul asa bonds- 
man of Christ should have pervaded the ranks of 
the immense imperial guard. See, further, art. 
PRATORIUM. 

If Paul wrote the Epistle in Rome, it was written 
between 62 and 64 (Turner, 59 and 61]; or if Har- 
nack’s chronology be adopted, between 57 and 59. 
The probability is that it is the last of the Epistles 
of the captivity, and that it belongs to its closing 
period, (Bleek, Lightfoot, Sanday, Hort,e¢ al. would 
place it first among the Epistles of the captivity; the 
view advocated in this art. is that of Zahn, Gwynn, 
Ramsay, e¢ al.). A good deal had happened in 
Rome since Paul’sarrival. If we accept Mommsen’s 
view (see above), he had already appeared before 
his Judges; and he was looking forward to a 
speedy settlement of his case (23), The assump- 
tion of Zahn (Lint. in d. NT), that when the apostle 
wrote, the period of /ibera custodia had ended, and 
that he was in strict durance, rests upon a slender 
foundation, and is hardly consistent with the free 
intercourse with his friends implied in 2”. 

St. Paul’s Roman life, as mirrored in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, presents that blending of joy 
and sorrow, of unexpected triumphs and baffled 
hopes so familiar to the reader of the Book of Acts 
and of the Pauline Epistles. For years he had 
longed to see Rome that he might preach the gospel 
in that great gathering-place of the nations, and 
communicate some spiritual gift to the Church of 
the metropolis of the world. He entered Rome, 
however, in a guise that seemed to mock all his 
hopes of fruitful apostolic labour ; but he was able 
to assure the Philippians that the frustration was 
only in appearance; for his bonds in Christ had 
become manifest in a manner which had spread 
to wide circles the knowledge of Christ (113); and 
his presence as a captive for Christ’s sake had 

uickened evangelistic zeal within the Roman 

Jhureh (11, But an element of personal bitter- 
ness mingled with his joy at the success of the 
preaching of the gospel. Some of the preachers 
whom his inspiring presence had sent forth to 
preach were animated by feelings of animosity 
towards himself, and preached Christ ‘ of faction,’ 
hoping, as the apostle expresses it, to add afilic- 
tion to his bonds (1). ‘This can hardly mean 
that they hoped to increase the rigour of his cap- 
tivity, for if they had irritated the authorities by 
their preaching, they would themselves have been 
the first sufferers ; they rather wished to make 


him feel more acutely the limitations of his cap-. 
tive condition as compared with the unfettered | 


freedom enjoyed by his rivals. It is the opinion 
of some critics (6.0. E. Haupt) that the cause 
of the hostility of those preachers was simply 
jealousy of the masterful alien who had become 
the leader of the Christian community in Rome. 
Had they been Judaizers, it is urged, Paul could 
not have rejoiced in their peeccirings after his 
emphatic condemnation of different gospels in the 
Ep. to the Galatians (1° 5*). It is true that there 
do not seem to have been in Rome, when Paul 
wrote to the Romans, Judaizers of the extreme 
Galatian type. The Roman Church appears to have 
contained a majority of Gentile Christians, but 
there must have been in it a considerable minority 
of Jewish Christians, some of whom were anxious 
to preserve certain Jewish rites and customs. These 
may have taken alarm at the immense accession 
to the strength of the other party by the arrival 
in their midst of the great representative of anti- 
legal Christianity. It seems therefore not improb- 
able, and it is certainly more charitable to assume 
it, that those who preached Christ ‘of faction’ 
were under the influence of a more respectable 
motive than personal jealousy of the apostle. St. 
Paul might rejoice in their preaching, because 
through it men heard of Christ who would other- 
wise not have heard the gospel at all. It was 
otherwise when, as in the case of the Galatian 
Judaizers, an attempt was made to substitute a 
gospel trammelled by legal conditions for the free 
gospel of the grace of God, which the Galatians 
had already received. 

During his Roman captivity St. Paul was solaced 
by the society of a number of friends. Timothy, 
Luke, Epaphroditus, Aristarchus, Epaphras, Tychi- 
cus, John Mark, Demas, Jesus Justus, and Onesi- 
mus [see separate articles on these names] were all 
more or less frequent visitors in the lured house 
(μίσθωμα, Ac 2839) in Rome, and not improbabl 
often lodged under its roof. To a man like Paul, 
who possessed a genius for friendship, the pre- 
sence of his friends must have been a source of 
unfailing joy and comfort; and he owed to their 
ministrations not only the personal comfort which 
he enjoyed, but his opportunities of missionary 
effort in Rome and elsewhere; for he frequently 
sent them out on apostolic missions. But one ex- 
pression in the Ep. to the Philippians shows that 
the element of disappointment was not altogether 
absent even when he was in the society of his 
chosen friends, and that they did not always come 
up to the apostle’s high standard of self-forgetfal- 
ness in the service of Christ. He writes (913. 30) 
‘T hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly. 
For I have no man likeminded who will care 
genuinely for your state. For they all seek their 
own, not the ines of Jesus Christ.’ It has been 
said that if these words are to be taken seriously, 
they show that Paul, like Luther in his old age, 
fell into a mood of morose complaining, which 
made him unjust towards his fellow-workers. But 
we need not apply them to all the friends of whom 
mention has been made above, only to those, and 
perhaps few, who happened to be present with him 
at the time he was writing ; some of these appear 
to have pleaded private business, and to have ex- 
cited Paul’s easily roused indignation by their 
apparent indifference to a mission which was dear 
to his heart. ‘*°* All,”’ writes Jiilicher (Hind. in d. 
NT), ‘is without doubt hyperbolical. Paul was a 
man; and he had a right to give expression in his 
letters to his passing moods.’ 

It is generally supposed that Epaphroditus was 
the bearer of the letter to Philippi, and that he 
was also the amanuensis. Lightfoot’s judgment 
is that ‘on the whole it seems most probable’ 
that 43 is an appeal to Eee who was by 
Paul’s side and writing down his words, to use 
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his best endeavour to heal the grievous quarrel 
between Euodia and Syntyche. Others consider 
this unnatural, and prefer to take Σύνξζυγος as a 
proper name, and to explain γνήσιος as ‘truly 
called.’ The return of Epaphroditus and the fit- 
ness of sending thanks for the gifts received, 
through the person who had brought them, was 
probably the iminediate occasion of the Epistle. 

iii, THE CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. — The 
Epistle begins in St. Paul’s usual manner, with 
this exception, that the bishops and deacons are 
singled out for special greeting (1'*). The apostle 
goes on to say that the remembrance of the Philip- 
pians always awakens in his heart thankfulness to 
God, and that his prayers for them are accom- 

anied with joy, because of their fellowship in the 
urtherance of the gospel from the day they first 
heard it (vv.38). A prayer follows, that their love 
may abound more and more, and that it may be 
accompanied with knowledge and discernment so 
that they shall be able to prove things that differ, 
and be found free of offence unto the day of Clirist 
(vy, o2), 

The apostle then turns to his own affairs, which 
are likewise those of the gospel. His captivity, 
instead of proving a calamity to the cause of 
Christ, as might have been feared, had contributed 
to the spread of the glad tidings, his bonds having 
become manifest in Christ throughout the whole 

retorium and to the rest. His captivity had 
ikewise emboldened many brethren to speak the 
word of God without fear; and although some of 
the preachers had been animated by unworthy 
feelings towards himself, he was able to re- 
joice that they had proclaimed Christ. Jor him- 
self, he cherished the confident expectation and 
hope that Christ would be magnified in him, 
whether by his life or by his death. Death was 
to him a more attractive prospect than life, for 
after death he should be with Christ ; but his life 
was more needful for the Philippians and his other 
converts, and he felt confident that he would be 
spared for their sakes. Only one thing could 
damp the joyful confidence of the apostle, evil 
tidings of his converts, and he therefore exhorts 
them to live in a manner worthy of the gospel, 
and not to be intimidated by adversaries (γν. 2.50). 

An appeal to the Philippians follows, to fulfil 
the apostle’s joy by living lives of brotherly love. 
They are warned to shun the spirit of faction 
and vainglory, and to cultivate lowliness of mind. 
In their “Tait Christ, who exchanged the form of 
God for the form of a servant (Bruce, Humit. of 
Christ, p. 28; see Gifford, Incarnation, p. 22ff., 
and below, iv. n. 2), they had before them an ex- 
ample of lowliness of mind, and in His subsequent 
exaltation, a proof of God’s approval of the lowly 
mind (2'4), 

The apostle then repeats certain warnings al- 
ready given against disputings and murmurings, 
and entreats the Philippians to live as children of 
God. His absence ought to act as an additional 
incentive to more strenuous efforts on their part 
to work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling (vv.!2"1°). 

The apostle intimates his intention to send 
Timothy to visit Philippi, that he may comfort 
them, and bring tidings of them to himself. 
Timothy is one who will truly care for their wel- 
fare; and such men were at the time rare among 
the apostle’s companions, for they all seek their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ. The apostle 
explains that he has sent back Epaphroditus whom 
the Philippians had sent to minister to him, be- 
cause Epaphroditus, after a dangerous illness, had 
been seized with a longing for his home. He had, 
however, done noble service to the apostle, and 
deserved the best reception from his fellow-Chris- 
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tians in Philippi on his home-coming. The pas- 
sage ends with the words, ‘ Finally, my brethren, 
rejoice in the Lord’ (219-314), 

The last words of the former paragraph seemed 
to indicate that the apostle was about to close 
his letter. But a new paragraph begins with 3, 
in which he goes on to state that he does not 
hesitate to repeat warnings formerly given, as he 
knows that they are a means of safety for his con- 
verts. An impassioned invective follows against 
the ‘dogs’ of the concision who were always bark- 
ing at him. Their worship, which they were so 
eager to introduce among all] Christians, was a 
worship in the flesh, and not by the Spirit of God. 
Paul had himself possessed, in all their fulness, the 
fleshly privileges of which the Judaizers boasted, 
and had renounced them that he might gain 
Christ in their stead, and experience the power 
of His resurrection, and that fellowship in Christ’s 
sufferings through which lies the path to a joyful 
resurrection. The apostle adds that he is aware 
that his own apprehension of the blessings of the 
Christian calling is as yet incomplete, but he de- 
scribes himself as one who is forgetting the things 
that are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before. A warning reference 
follows to some who are spoken of as the enemies 
of the cross of Christ, not apparently because 
of their opposition to the gospel, but because of 
their worldly and licentious lives. These men 
mind earthly things; but the citizenship of the 
Christian is in heaven. The passage concludes 
with a general exhortation to Christian steadfast- 
ness (3}>-4!), An entreaty follows to two women, 
Euodia and Syntyche, who had been formerly 
fellow-labourers with Paul, to be of one mind in 
the Lord; and an unnamed true yoke-fellow (or 
perhaps [see above] a friend named Synzyqus) is 
exhorted to labour to bring about the desired 
reconciliation. All are exhorted to rejoice in the 
Lord, and to show by their gentle and forbearing 
behaviour towards all men that they believed their 
Lord to be at hand. Their needs should be laid 
before the Lord in prayer, and the peace of God— 
a better defence than all the devices of inen— 
would stand sentinel over their hearts and thoughts. 
After another ‘finally,’ a passage follows which 
seems to breathe the spirit of the philosophic 
moralist rather than of the Christian apostle. Let 
them open their minds and hearts to the con- 
templation of all true and beautiful thoughts, of 
all fair deeds wherever they are to be seen (47°). 

St. Paul then gives thanks for the gift the 
egies ag had sent through Epaphroditus, which 
he valued because of the spirit of which it was 
the manifestation, rather than for itself, for he 
was notin need. The Epistle closes with saluta- 
tions and the Pauline benediction (vv.1*"4), 

iv. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EPISTLE.— 
In the Ep. to the Philippians and in the Second Ep. 
to the Corinthians, St. Paul’s personal character 
is more clearly revealed than in any of his other 
writings. But the two Epistles disclose different 
sides of his character. In 2 Co he is writing to 
adversaries and to lukewarm or suspicious friends, 
and we mark how acutely he felt personal slights 
and unworthy accusations. He pleads his own 


/ merits and services in a inanner which shows that 


self-esteem was by no means dead within him, and 
he verges on what appears to the modern reader 
boastfulness. In writing to the Philippians, he is 
addressing some of the most trusted friends he had 
in the world, This trust in his readers gives a 
pining sense of repose to the Epistle. It accounts 
or the epistolary undress of the language, for the 
want of plan, for the repetitions, and for the 
obvious reluctance to leave off. There were some 
things amiss even in Philippi, and Paul had to 
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administer certain reproofs, but he is less fearful 
than on other occasions, having a full conviction 
that God would perfect His good work among them, 
and reveal His will to them in those matters which 
were as yet obscure to them. Chapter 3 forms an 
exception to the general restfulness of tone observ- 
able in the Epistle (see Note 3 below). Critics, 
however, have discovered that there existed a sore- 
ness in the mind of the Philippians about Paul’s 
reception of their pecuniary gifts. Zahn (Hinl. in 
α΄. NT) maintains that they had written a remon- 
strance to him complaining that he had not suitably 
acknowledged it. Another critic (Holsten) finds in 
St. Paul’s words 4! !® ‘thankless thanks.’ A third 
(E. Haupt), however, regards his acknowledgment 
as a veritable masterpiece of delicate and con- 
siderate courtesy. The practice of landing the 
courtesy of the apostle has been somewhat over- 
done. St. Paul could be very courteous, but his 
courtesy was always kept in strict subordination 
to his duties as a counsellor and as a reprover. 
To say not only that he did not desire, but that 
he did not require the gift, was not precisely 
the courtesy of the courtier; and was likely 
enough to bring a shade of disappointment to the 
countenances of the poor people who had sent it. 
But the apostle evidently recognized that they 
were in some danger of exaggerating the value of 
the money gift. He said, therefore, with all plain- 
ness of speech, that to him its value consisted 
solely in the evidence it gave of their personal 
affection, and of their willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the cause of God. 


Note 1.—Ph 11 σὺν ἐπισκόποις καὶ διωπόνοις, This is the first 
(unless we take into account the words attributed to Paul in 
Ac 2023) mention in the NT of bishops. Its presence in a 
letter purporting to be written by St. Paul has excited sus- 
picion of the genuineness of the letter, as the episcopal office 
(at least in its monarchical form) is generally admitted to 
have originated at a later period. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if St. Paul here refers to the holders of a definite ecclesi- 
astical office. When writing to the Thessalonians, he spoke 
of their leaders as οἱ προιστάμενοι (1 Th 512), In the Ep. to the 
Ephesians those exercising episcopal functions are named ποιμένες 
καὶ dideonaros (Eph 44), In the Ep. to the Hebrews they are 
termed ἡγούμενο (He 1317). The apostle here names those 
‘ bishops’ who were elsewhere called by other names, but who 
exercised the same functions. Whether this was the first occa- 
gion on which the word was uttered in the Christian Church, we 
cannot say ; probably it had been already given by Paul or by 
others to Philippian Church rulers; but it was a name, once 
given, that was likely soon to supersede all others on the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest. It was well known and 
understood by Greeks ; and not less so by the Jews, for it is 
common in the Septuagint; and it expresses by a single word at 
once the dignity and the duties of the rulers of the Church. 

E. Haupt suggests that the bishops and deacons are here 
selected for special rreeting because they had taken a leading 
part in arranging for and collecting the gift sent by Epaphro- 
ditus. With regard to the two classes of persons named, Haupt 
writes: ‘It is possible that there is no reference here to the 
offices. In1 Th 612 the sume persons are certainly designated 
by theexpressionsa οἱ χοτιῶντες and οἱ rpacrteueves ; and it igatleast 
probable that the same is the case with regard to the σοιίμένες 
and διδάσκαλοι of Eph 411. Olement (1 Hp. xiii. 5) ascribes 
presidency to ἐπτίσαστοι and διάκονοι alike. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that here ἐτίσκοτοι and διάκονοι are to be understood as 
applying to the same persons; and that here as in the other 
Pauline Epistles, there was as yet no fixed terminology for the 
office of president’ (Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe, p. 3). See, 
further, on the subject of this note, Hort, Hcclesia, 111f. 

Note 2.—Ph 25-11, This passage has been pressed into the 
service of speculative theology, and many attempts have been 
made to extract from it an apostolic doctrine of the relations of 
the Divine and human natures of our Lord. It is very doubtful, 
however, if the apostle had any intention of formulating, or 
even of hinting at the ineaning which his words are supposed 
to bear, In v.4 he had uttered a warning against factiousness 
and vain glory, and a counsel follows to cultivate lowliness of 
mind, Of this voluntary choice of lowliness, Christ was their 
great example, for Iie had exchanged His heavenly glory for 
the life of humanity,—for a life which ended in a death of 
shame, 

According to some commentators the words a¢ ἐν μορφῇ θεοῦ 
ὑπάρχων οὐχ ἁρταγμὸν ἡγήσατο τὸ εἶνοι ioe Yew refer to the 
lowliness of spirit exhibited by the Son during His pre-existent 
life. Although in the form of God, He did not ambitiously 
snatch at equality with the Father. If this be the meaning, 
it is a thought strangely foreign to the ordinary thought 


of St. Paul to hint even at a possible rivalry between the > 


Father and the Son. Nor do the words force us to adopt 
this interpretation. The word μορφή as distinguished from 
σχῆμα denotes that which is essential to the subject, that 
which properly belongs to its nature; and the words τὸ εἶναι 
ioe θεὼ need not express a different, but the same idea, 
Christ being in the form of God, therefore possessed equality 
with God. The only word which creates difficulty is ὡρπαγμοός, 
which, according to its termination, signifies ‘a snatching,’ not 
‘the thing snatched.’ But substantives in -#cs are frequently 
used to describe the concrete thing (6.9. πειρασμός, πορισμός, 
δεσμός). ‘Aprayués occurs only once in classical writers in a 
passage in Plutarch (Mor, p. 12 A). So we cannot say with 
certainty whether or not it was ever employed in the passive 
sense, It was certainly soused by the Greek Fathers, who were 
writing in their native tongue. Ina number of passages the 
Fathers employ the expression ἃ τα γμόν τι ποιέεσθαι aS Bynonym- 
ous with the more ordinary expression ἅρπαγμά τι ποιέισθαι. 1 
we may 80 translate ἁρταγροός here, the meaning is that Christ 
did not regard the equality with God which He possessed, aa 
a prize to be eagerly grasped and retained, but of His own will 
surrendered it for the condition of lowliness, The verb χενοῦν 
(Ro 414, 1Co 117 915) refers to this surrender by Christ of 
His heavenly glory and dignity, and the manner of surrender 
is explained in the expression that follows—eopgzy δούλου λαβών. 
To answer the questions of speculative theology as to the exact 
relation which continued to exist between the ‘two natures’ 
of Christ, was entirely foreign to the purpose of St. Paul’s 
exhortation. ‘It contains,’ writes Zahn (inl. in ἃ. NT), 
‘hardly more dogmatical teaching than the sentence in 2 Co 89,’ 

ΝΌΤΕ 3.—Ph 31b-20, This passage does not harmonize either 
in substance or in tone, with the rest of the Epistle. It almost 
looks as if it had been torn out of its connexion in the Ep. 
to the Galatians, or in the 2nd Ep. to the Corinthians. It 
has certainly more kinship with those Epistles than with the 
Epistle in which it stands. It consists of a passionate invective 
against the Judaizers, reminding us of Galatians, followed by a 
vindication of St. Paul’s own position as the possessor of all the 
privileges of which the Judaizers were fond of boasting. 

It ia extremely difficult to discover a fitting connexion be- 
tween it and the preceding paragraph, which concludes with 
the words, ‘Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord.’ Some 
commentators (¢.g. Bengel, B. Weiss, Kl6pper) have seen a link of 
connexion in the circumstance that Christian joy was obscured by 
the practice of Judaic rites which diverted the gaze from Christ: 
‘Gaudium spirituale optimam affert certitudinem contra errores, 
Judaicos presertim’ (Bengel). But a connexion so delicately 
hinted, when the Judaizers were in question, is unlike St. Paul. 
Lightfoot gives up the attempt to establish an innerconnexion of 
the passage with what goes before. He conjectures that the 
apostle was interrupted when writing the letter. In the inter- 
val something occurred in Rome which reminded him of the 
restless propagandism of the Judaizing missionaries. ‘ What if 
they should interfere at Philippi as they were doing at Rome, 
and tamper with the faith and loyalty of his converts? With 
this thought weighing upon his spirit he resumes his letter.’ 
But a device of this character rather suggests the interpreter in 
despair. We prefer the explanation of Kh. Haupt, who remarks 
that the fragmentary character of Paul's closing exhortations 
makes it unnecessary to look for a connexion with the foregoing 
passage, if a possible danger to the Philippians from the Juda- 
izers was present to his mind. That he is speaking of the 
Judaizers sutficiently explains the sudden change of tone to 
severity and solemn warning ; for the mention of those plotters 
against the peace of his Churches always excited the indigna- 
tion of the apostle. It also accounts for the introduction of 
the vindicatiou of his own ancestral privileges as a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, and as one who had always been found blameless 
ag touching the righteousness which is of the law; for the 
apostle was aware that it was the invariable practice of the 
Judaizers to indulge in detraction of himself, whom they re- 
garded as the chief obstacle to their designs upon the freedom 
of the Church. 


v. THE GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY OF THE 
EPISTLE.—The genuineness of Philippians was de- 
nied by Baur and his scholars Schwegler, Volkmar, 
etc., and by Hitzig. The mention of bishops and 
deacons in the greeting betrayed, they main- 
tained, a later date than the lifetime of St. Paul. 
They found in it, moreover, evident traces of the 
Gnosticism of the 2nd century. Its teaching regard- 
ing the Kenosis of Christ (2°) was a reflexion of 
the Valentinian myth of the fall of Sophia from 
the Pleroma to the Kenoma. In 2° they found 
the Gnostic Docetic teaching about the body of 
Christ ; and in 2!° Marcion’s doctrine of a Descensus 
ad Inferos. In Clement, who is mentioned in 4°, 
they perceived a reference to the Clement of the 
Clementine Romances. The design of the Epistle, 
according to Baur, was to repel Ebionite assaults, 
and to promote unity between the two sections of 
the Church. The views of Baur with regard to 
this Epistle possess at present only a historical 
interest. The Epistle to the Philippians is accepted, 
if not by all, at least by a great majority of NT 
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eritics. Many who reject Ephesians and are 
doubtful of Colossians (e.g. Jilicher, Hilgenfeld, 
Pfleiderer, Lipsius), accept Philippians as the 
genuine work of the apostle. Holsten in his latest 
work (Paulinische Theologie, 1898), although he 
continued to place it among the Epistles wrongly 
ascribed to Paul, admitted that its teaching is wholly 
Pauline. A theory was broached recently by Voelter 
(ΤΑΊ, 1892) that the Epistle is in part the work of 
Paul, in part by another hand. The genuine parts 
are, according to Voelter, ]!-7+ 12-14. 18-28 917-29 410-21, 23, 
The remaining parts are not genuine. Spitta (Zur 
Geschichte u. Lit. d. Urchristenthums, 1893) also 
denies the integrity of the Epistle. C. Clemen 
(Die Einhett d. paulin. Briefe, 1894), while rejecting 
the theory of Voelter and defending the genuineness 
of the whole of the Epistle, maintains that it consists 
of two letters of the apostle, written at different 
times, and made into one by an editor. 219-34 35 .48 
48-® he holds to belong to the second letter. The 
expression of Polycarp, that Paul wrote ‘letters’ 
to the Philippians, is relied upon as giving a certain 
traditional authority to this theory. Did the 
portions which are considered as helonging to 
different letters follow one another consecutively, 
the theory might deserve some consideration ; for 
two letters by the same author might easily have 
got fastened together, and would in time have been 
regarded as one letter. But it is hard to see what 
motives could have induced an editor to transform 
two connected letters into a document of artificial 
piecework. Chapter 3 alone gives some colour to 
the idea that foreign matter may have found its 
way into the Epistle, but is not sufficient to lead 
us to accept Clemen’s theory. 
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PHILISTINES (ones, in Am 97 and 1 Ch 1419 
(Kethibh] ovnvds; LXX Φυλιστιείμ in the Hexa- 
teuch, and ἀλλόφυλοι elsewhere ; in Josephus and 
other Greek writers Φυλιστῖνοι or Παλαιστῖνοι). -- 
‘ Philistines’ is the gentilic plural of nvbs, in AV 
‘Palestina,’ ‘ Palestine,’ ‘the Philistines,’ but 
in RV always ‘ Philistia’; in Assyr, ‘Palastu,’ 
‘ Pilistu’s in Gr. Παλαιστίνη, but in LXX always 
transmuted into the word for ‘ Philistines’ (Ex 
1514. Is 14% 81, Ps 60° 837 874 108%, Jl 3%). The 
Hebrew name as well as the Greek has been 
explained, though with very doubtful warrant, 
as by derivation denoting ‘ immigrants.’ 

1. The Name.—It is probably Semitic. It hasa 
peculiar grammatical use. The Hebrew has two 
usual ways of designating a people as such. One 
way is by the use of the primitive noun without 
modification, just as proper names of persons are 
used. Jor example, ‘Asshur,’ ‘ Assyrian,’ ‘the 
Assyrian,’ ‘the Assyrians’ are in Hebrew all alike 
Asshur, this noun denoting either the founder, 
the country, the nation, or the people, and in 
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each meaning used in the masculine singular, and 
without the article. But no such use is ever made 
of any primitive from which Pélishtim might be 
derived. The other way is by the use of the 
gentilic adjective in the masculine singular, with 
the article. We have, for example, ‘the Moabite,’ 
‘the Jebusite,’ ‘the Ekronite,’ ‘the Gittite,’ in 
the singular, alike for an individual and for the 
people as a whole, though the English versions 
pluralize words of this class when they denote 
peoples. In contrast with this, the word Pélishit 
is used in the singular only of individuals, the 
instances being Goliath (18 17% 19 and often) and 
the Philistine of 2 8 2117, and is always plural 
when it denotes the Philistine people. Further, 
it is regularly used without the article, though 
there are some exceptions, 6.6. Jos 183,1 8 417 78 
13° 175t, 2 § 5190 911} (Keth.), 1 Ch 114, 2 Ch 2115, 
These facts differentiate this name, in a very 
marked way, from most other biblical names of 
peoples. 

This differentiation becomes the more marked 
when we note that it serves to afliliate the Philis- 
tine name in certain directions, as well as to sever 
itin other directions. Perhapsthe name Caphiorim 
and the six other unusual names mentioned 
with Pélishttm in Gn 10% follow completely 
the same usage, though the number of instances 
is too small to be decisive. The word Réphaim, 
when used as a gentilic name, follows the 
same usage; and the other proper names of the 
giant peoples follow it in that they are used in 
the plural (see GIANT, οἷο). The name ¥n, 
denoting the Egyptian people, is plural except 
in Ezr 91. The words ‘wis, ‘Ethiopian,’ 2%, 
‘Lybian,’ "v3, ‘ Chaldean,’ denoting peoples, are 
always plural, and are regularly definite without 
the article. ΑἹ] this is certainly significant of 
facts in Philistine history. Whether the facts 
thus signified are recoverable is another question. 

2. Characteristics of the Philistines in the tumes 
when they are best known.—The usage attending 
the name is not more remarkable than are many 
of the facts concerning the Philistines themselves, 
as they appear in the OT. 

Their territory extended ‘from the Shihor* 
which is before Egypt, even unto the border of 
Ekron northward’ (Jos 13* 8). Its eastern limit 
was at Beth-shemesh (18 6.8), It ineluded pos- 
sibly 2000 square miles of land, much of it re- 
markably fertile. Within this territory there 
were, according to the biblical writers, in the 
times when the Philistines were prominent, four 
kinds of inhabitants. First, there were the 
Philistines proper. Second, there were remnants 
of the Anakim and the Avvim in Gaza, Gath, 
Ashdod, ete. (Jos 1133 13°, Dt 2%). These were 
politically Philistine, as the Anakim at Hebron 
were politically Amorite. Third, the accounts 
of the conquest under Joshua and of the subse- 

uent events seem to imply that there were 

anaanites living among the Philistines, some of 
whom were conquered and superseded by Israel 
(see 3 below). Fourth, some of the southern 
Geshurites (Jos 13?, 1S 278), and perhaps other 
like tribes, lived within the Philistine territory, 
near the Egyptian border. It is noteworthy that 
the Philistines seem to have confined themselves 
to their own narrow region, even when for decade 
after decade they held dominion over the wider 
territories of Israel. It is recorded as an excep- 
tional fact that, after the overthrow of Saul at 
Gilboa, some of them became resident among 
the Israelites in the regions beyond Jezreel and 
Jordan (1 5 317,1 Ch 107). 

The Philistines were proficient in agriculture 

* That is, either an arm of the Nile (Dillm.) or the Wddy εὖ 
‘Artsh, ‘river (593) of Egypt.’ 
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(05 155, 15 6, 2K 8%ete.). They were skilful 
in architecture, in sculpture, in the working of 
iron and of the precious metals, and in other 
arts (e.g. Jg 16%, 1 S 5. 131% 39 1770» 8 ete.). At a 
relatively early date they seem to have had 
monetary usages peculiar to themselves, witness 
the ‘eleven hundred of silver’ (Jg 16% 18... cf. 
172). In fine, they are presented to us as re- 
latively a wealthy and highly civilized people. 
So far as appears, it was only in later times that 
they engaged largely in commerce and maritime 
pursuits. 

Politically, they had five principal centres, the 
cities of Ashdod, Gaza, Ashkelon, Gath, and 
Ekron (wh. see, severally, and see also 15 6", 
Jos 13, Zeph 24-7 etc.). It has been inferred that 
Ashdod possessed a right of hegemony over the 
others; but the order of mention differs in dif- 
ferent places; and, judging by the history, the 
claim of Gath to the hegemony is much stronger 
than that of Ashdod. Besides the five, the Philis- 
tines had many other cities, the following (which 
see) being familiar examples: Gerar, Gezer, 
Timnah, Ziklag, Gob, Gibbethon, Jabneh (2 Ch 
26°) ; and many of them dwelt in unwalled towns 
(1S 618, Dt 2"); but the five principal centres 
representatively included them all (1 5 635). 

Their political organization was unique. The 
people of each centre are currently spoken of in 
the ordinary way in which other nationalities are 
mentioned, as ‘the Ashdodite,’ ‘the Ashkelonite,’ 
etc. Butthe centres themselves and their political 
heads are alike designated by the altogether pecu- 
liar word o'10, sérdnim, tr. ‘lords’ in AV and RV 
(Jos 13°, Jg 16° ete.). This word is used only in 
the plural. It is doubtless the native term, and 
has no near cognates in the Hebrew, save that a 
word of the same spelling is used (1 K 730) of some 
accessory to the wheels of the laver- bases of 
Solomon’s temple. Here the RV, following Vulg. 
and many lexicons, tr. by ‘axles,’ though the 
word is different from the one rendered ‘ axle- 
trees’ in the same context. Half a dozen op- 
posing derivations have been conjectured for 
séranim, none of them more plausible than the 
natural suggestion that these five cities and their 
chiefs were regarded as the centres or representa- 
tives of national power ; or that seren is the Greek 
τύραννος. 

The sérdnim, ‘ lords,’ are distinguished from the 
sdrim, ony, ‘captains’ (1 S 1839 299, where AV 
and RV misleadingly translate ‘ princes’ instead 
of ‘captains’). The former are the depositaries 
of national authority, and the latter the men in 
actual military command. In particular cases, 
both offices may or may not have been combined 
in one person. The L prevailingly tr. seren 
by σατράπης or carparla, ‘satrap’ or ‘satrapy,’ 
and sar by στρατηγός, ‘captain,’ but sometimes 
interchange the two, and sometimes tr. sérdnim 
by ἄρχοντες, ‘rulers.’ 

The functions of the sérdnim were both civil and 
military. We have no account of any one seren 
acting by himself, but only of acts in which the 
whole body of séranim participated. The accounts 
speak sometimes of the ‘armies’ and sometimes of 
the ‘army’ of the Philistines (1 S 23% 28) 29), 
Apparently each of the five centres had its inde- 
pendent foree, but all were combined, in time of 
war, under one command, In David’s time Gath 
was especially prominent, and perhaps held the 
hegemony (1 Ch 205, RV of 2S 81); cf. 1 Ch 18}. 
King Achish of Gath may have been the Philistine 
commander-in-chief, though the narrative does not 
explicitly say so (1S 29). " 

Ve have no information as to whether the office 
of seren was hereditary or elective or perpetuated 
in some other way, nor a3 to the relation between 


this office and that of king. None of the Philistine 
kings who are mentioned reigned over all Philistia 
(Gn 20? 26! 8, Jer 25°, Zec 9°) ; they were all local. 
We are not told whether the sérénim existed from 
the earliest times, or whether they continued to 
exist after the conquest by David. But in the one 
instance we have of a Philistine king in relations 
with the sérénim, the instance of Achish (15S 28, 29), 
the king is compelled to submit to the séranim. 
Achish may himself have been seren of Gath, as 
well as king of Gath. 

The religion of the Philistines was in some 
respects unique (see DAGON and BAAL-ZEBUB). 
They were a very religious people. Their priests 
and diviners (1S 6?) had great influence. Their 
cloud-observing (?) soothsayers (Is 2°) were famous. 
Their being an uncircumcised people is much 
emphasized in the biblical records (Jg 143 1518. αὶ 
146 1728. 36 315 aS 12, Jer 935. 36}. 

They were distinguished especially for military 


prowess. Pretty full details of their system might 
be gathered from various parts of the Bible, in- 


eluding mention of their archers, their equipment 
for heavy armed infantry, their organization into 
hundreds and thousands, ete. (1S 313, 1 Ch 103, 
1 S$ 297). The accounts make the impression that 
they usually fought as infantry, though chariots 
and cavalry are mentioned (1S 135, 28 16, and 
perhaps Jg 13). We have descriptions of their 
savage treatment of the bodies of their fallen 
enemies (1 S$ 31, 1 Ch 10), and of the honours with 
which their women welcomed their warriors re- 
turning from victory. But more significant than 
all matters of detail is the fact that this little 
nation, with its few hundred square miles of terri- 
tory, was able again and again to conquer Israel, 
and to hold Israel in subjection for generations. 

In their poco operations they seem to have 
pursued a very definite pohey. In the earlier 
stages of any movement of conquest they prac- 
tised effective and systematic pillage, as, for 
instance, in the case of Keilah (1 5 931), or earlier, 
after their first great defeat of Saul (1S 1317: 18), 
The indications are, however, that the Israelites 
increased in population and wealth during the 
long periods of Philistine oppression, provided they 
were submissive. T'rom this we may infer that it 
was the policy of the conquerors, whenever resist- 
ance ceased, to abstain from pillage, doubtless 
exacting tribute instead, and finding it for their 
own interest to have the tributary people as pros- 
perous as possible. 

To secure submission, the Philistines practised 
the disarmament of the subjected people. We have 
an instance in the time of Saul (18 1315-23), and 
what seems to be an allusion to an earlier instance 
of the time of Shamgar (Jg 351] 5°). According to 
the LXX in the first of these passages, the Philis- 
tines used this as a method of exacting tribute, 
suppressing the working of metals in Israel, and 
then compelling the Israelites to pay an exorbitant 
price for their tools. 

It was the Philistine policy to prevent the exist- 
ence of a united Israel. As long as David is king 
of Judah, and has a rival king farther north, they 
seem to be content. When Israel is divided, the 
Philistine supremacy is not imperilled. But when 
it is proposed that David reign over all the twelve 
tribes, the Philistine armies march at once (2 Καὶ 517). 
A similar situation had arisen previously, when 
Samuel became judge (1 S 77). 

Presumably, the Philistines did not achieve all 
their successes single-handed. It is a familar fact 
that in cases of Egyptian invasion, in earlier times, 
or, later, of Assyrian invasion, it was the custom 
of the multitudinous little peoples between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean to band to- 
gether against the common foe. Judging by tha 
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numbers of the Israelites, as mentioned in the 
Hexateuch, the invasion under Joshua was suffi- 
ciently formidable to call for similar confederations 
of the threatened peoples. As a matter of fact, 
the Bible represents the resistance made to Joshua 
and, later, to David as being of this character. 
We shall presently find evidence that in some of 
the wars of subjugation the Philistine success was 
due in part to the ability to array many allies 
against Israel. 

3. The History of the Philistines.—Beyond dis- 
pute, they were immigrants into Palestine. The 
ie presently to be cited affirm this explicitly. 

t has been thought to be implied in the etymology 
of the Hebrew name Pélishtim as well as of the 
Greek ᾿Αλλόφυλοι. So far, the problem is easy. 
But the questions whence they migrated, and 
when and how the migrating stock was modi- 
fied in its new seats, are questions not so readily 
answered. 

The Philistine language was probably Semitic, 
although the data whence this conclusion is drawn 
are restricted. So were certain important elements 
in their religion and their civilization. This proves 
either that the Philistines were originally Semitic, 
or that they changed their language, and to some 
extent their institutions, under the influence of 
the Semitic region to which they came. 

We are told that they came from Caphtor, as 
Israel from Egypt, or Aram from Kir (Am 97, Dt 
2"); that they were Caphtorim (Dt 2%), They 
are called ‘the remnant of the coast of Caphtor’ 
(Jer 4758. The Caphtorim are said to be one of 
the seven nationalities begotten by Mizraim 
(Egypt), and the Philistines are said to have 
‘come out’ from the locality where one or more of 
the other six were (Gn 10"-14), The text has the 
adverb of place ‘from where,’ not the pronoun 
‘from whom,’ and the two expressions are not in 
Hebrew convertible. It is not said that the 
Philistines are descendants of the Casluhim and 
the others, and there is no need to transpose the 
clauses or otherwise change the text (but see Dillm. 
ad loe.). The net result from this part of the 
testimony is that the nucleus of the Philistine 
people consisted of Caphtorim, who migrated, 
within known historic times, from regions in- 
habited by Caphtorim and kindred peoples, 

But where was Caphtor? The LXX uniformly 
either transliterate the name or make it Cappa- 
docia. Some have identified Caphtor with Cyprus. 
This finds some support im the fact that the Egyp- 
tian monuments associate the Philistines with the 
Zakkal, a people from Cyprus, and portray the 
two as scarcely distinguishable. Ebers, Halévy, 
and others have strongly held that Caphtor was a 
region in or near the Egyptian Delta. There is 
a strong recent trend toward the opinion that 
Caphtor was Crete. See CAPHTOR, CARITES, 
CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES, CRETE. 

The argument for identifying Caphtor with 
Crete connects itself closely with the phenomena 
presented by another biblical name. In two rela- 
tively late places (Zeph 2°, Ezk 251% 16) the Philis- 
tines are identified, wholly or in part, with the 
Chéréthim, whom the LXX, in these places, make 
to be the Cretans. In both passages the word 
Chéréthim is used in a punning way, effecting a 
play on words. The name does not occur else- 
where in the plural, but, in the singular, ‘the 
Cherethite’ is once mentioned (18 30%) as living 
in or near the Philistine country, and six or seven 
times in connexion with ‘ the Pelethite,’ as forming 
a part of king David’s military force (1 Ch 18”, 
25 818 1518 907 and Keré of #, 1 Καὶ 1), On the 
basis of these facts it is affirmed that Cherethite is 
another and earlier name for the Philistines, that 
they were Cretans, that Pelethite is merely a 
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variant form of Philistine, and that David’s suc- 
cesses were largely due to his having Philistine 
troops. ‘These conclusions are plausible, though 
they lack something of being sufficiently proved. 

The evidence, however, amounts to a strong 
probability in favour of the more general fact that 
the Philistines were originally Aryan pirates, 
whether from Crete or Cyprus or elsewhere, who 
forced a settlement for themselves among the 
Semites and Rephaim of the Mediterranean low- 
land, and adopted the language, and in part the 
religion and civilization, of the Semites whom they 
conquered. Of this we shall find many confirma- 
tions as we proceed to consider the evidence as to 
the date when the migration took place. 

Ramses ΠῚ, of Egypt, contemporary, in part, 
with Joshua, says that in his eighth year he 
repulsed an invasion made by six or seven hostile 
nations. Most or all of these nations have Greek 
names. They are kin to other Greek peoples, 
settled on the African coast west of the Delta, 
who made trouble for Ramses in his fifth and 
his eleventh years, and who had previously made 
trouble for his predecessors. The invaders who 
came in his eighth year came by land and by 
sea. Those who came by land plundered the 
Syrian regions, ‘beginning with the people of 
Kheta, of Kadi (Galilee), and Carchemish, Aradus, 
and Alus,’ established a rendezvous ‘in the land 
of the Amorites,’ and were defeated by Ramses on 
the frontier between Egypt and the land of Zahi, 
that is, the region that we know as the land of the 
Philistines (Inse. in the Ramesseum at Luxor, as 
cited by Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, 

329). Those who came by sea entered the 
mouths of the Nile, and were tlicre defeated, large 
numbers of them being captured. 

Of these six or seven peoples, two are many 
times mentioned together, to the extent of being 
somewhat distinguished from the others. In the 
sculptures they closely resemble one another, 
They are, of course, Greek in features and equip- 
ment. These two are the Zakkal and the Pulu- 
sata, Pulsata, Pulista, Purusata, Purosatha, as 
the name is variously transliterated. Scholars 
seem to agree that the Zakkal came from Cyprus, 
The Pulsata have been identified with the Pelasgi, 
with the Prosodite of Cyprus, and with the 
Philistines. Some of those who believe that they 
were the Philistines hold that they came at this 
time from Crete or Cyprus, and were settled by 
Ramses, after their defeat, in the eities of 
Zahi. But it is more in accord with the whole 
of the evidence to hold that the Pulsata and the 
Zakkal had then been on this coast for some 
generations, keeping in communication with their 
kindred in the various Greek regions, and now 
making themselves leaders in the movement of the 
hordes that sought the spoils of Egypt. If the 
Pulsata of Ramses had then just come from Crete, 
he would surely have designated them by their 
Greek name, and not by a Semitic descriptive 
word. If they had just come from Crete, it is 
difficult to account for the resemblance which the 
Egyptians found between them and the Cypriote 
Zakkal, while this is easily accounted for if the 
two had long been dwelling among Semitic neigh- 
bours on the coast. Other Greek invaders Ramses 
describes as ‘ kings,’ or as ‘peoples of the sea,’ but 
he speaks of the ‘leaders of the hostile bands’ of 
the Pulsata and the Zakkal, just as he does in the 
case of the Edomites (‘ Effigies at Medinet-abu,’ as 
cited in Brugsch, Hyypt under the Pharaohs, 
Ρ. 332). Sayce (HHH p. 291) cites Hommel as 
aaving found a mention of the Zakkal on the coast 
near Dor, in a Babylonian document (WAZ iv. 34, 
No. 2, lines 2, 6) of the 15th cent. B.c. The writers 
of the history in the OT certainly thought of the 
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Philistines as well established in their country 
before the Exodus (Ex 13!" 154 2331, Jos 13% 3 ete.). 
Whether they believed that the Philistines were 
in the land in the time of Abraham and Isaac is 
not so certain. They designate as Philistine both 
the land and the people of that date (Gn 21° 84 
961.8 14. 15.18), hut it is easy to understand this as a 
mere geographical use of the term, or as proleptical. 
On the other hand, however, these Philistines are 
described as a military people (Gn 21°* 9? 26%), and 
as having other resemblances to the Philistines of 
later times; and the proofs that the Philistine 
migration had not begun as early as the time of 
Abraham are not so decisive a8 many imagine. 

Whenever tle Philistine settlements began, 
they probably began on a relatively small scale. 
The immigrants came in successive expeditions, 
and not all at once. In certain matters they 
accepted the conditions of life which they found 
on the soil. They became owners of cattle if the 
people whom they conquered were owners of cattle, 
and raisers of crops if the conquered were agricul- 
tural people. If they conquered Egyptian tribu- 
taries, they accepted the suzerainty without which 
Egypt would have forthwith expelled them. They 
seem to have accepted the Semitic names of the 
cities they conquered. At all events, Gaza, Gath, 
Ashkelon, and several other cities of the region 
were known by the names still familiar to us, as 
early as the time of Amenhotep Il. of Egypt (Tel 
el-Amarna letters). ‘There were of them more 
men than women, and the marrying of native 
wives began at once. ‘Their peculiar political 
organization, that of the séra@nim, presumably grew 
up upon the soil. From the time of Ramses III. 
they were probably driven from the sea, isolated 
from their Greek kindred, and compelled to become 
@ non-maritime people. Through these various 
changes of blood, institutions, government, and 
external relations, they became at length differ- 
entiated as a people by themselves. 

The accounts of the conquest by Joshua make 
the impression that the Philistines were then in 
their five central cities, but that there were also in 
the region several independent petty Canaanitish 
kingdoms; that Israel at that time conquered 
most of the Canaanite kingdoms, although it 
failed to permanently hold some of them (Jos 
1033 42 112. 8-16 1212 1583-47 163-10 ate,); but did not 
conquer the Philistine cities (Jos 13*%), though 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza are by the tenure of 
promise included in the inheritance of Judah (Jos 
155-47 13°), It is said that Judah, after Joshua’s 
death, conquered Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron 
(Jg 118), but that the Philistine cities were inde- 
pendent when the struggle of the conquest came 
to an end (Jg 3%). 

The biblical records signalize four periods of 
oppression of Israel by the Philistines. The first 
is that in which Shamgar was the deliverer (Jg 3%! 
104). This was in the time of the twenty years’ 
oppression by Jabin and Sisera (Jg 45 5% 7), 
Presumably, a generation or two of prosperity had 
raised Israel to a position where he was formidable 
to his neighbours, and so a coalition was formed 
against him by the Philistines and the many 
peoples of the north. The Philistine pressure 
was mainly felt by Judah and Simeon, and it 
may account for the absence of these two from 
Deborah’s roll-call of the tribes that marched 
against Jabin. We have no details of the Phil- 
istine operations, but there is a suggestion of a 
disarmanient of their enemies, like that which was 
practised afterwards in the time of Saul (Jg 531 58).* 

The second Philistine oppression of Israel is that 
mentioned in Jg 107 as occurring before the 


* Moore (Judges, pp. 80, 105) argues that Shamgar appears too 
early as a champion against the Philistines. 


eighteen years of oppression by the Ammonites. 
Contrary to common opinion, the writer of this 
article holds that this was the oppression in which 
Samson distinguished himself (Jg 13-16). It began, 
apparently, before Samson’s birth (Jg 13°), while 
Tola was judge. In the time of Samson’s wild 
youth it was so thoroughly a recognized fact (149 
154) that it did not prevent relations between 
Israelite and Philistine families. It ceased when 
Samson was made judge, after the battle of Lehi 
(151420), During the twenty years of his public 
life, the Philistines kept on their own side of the 
border (16), even when plotting against him. 

The third Philistine oppression was the one that 
lasted through the forty years that Eli was judge 
(1S 418. here regarded as corresponding to Jg¢ 13) 
and the twenty years that followed (1S 7%). 
After the first horrors of conquest were over, the 
Israelites seem to have prospered under the yoke, 
if we may judge of the population by the size 
of the armies (18 4% 111° 15. This oppression 
ceased after Samuel became judge (18 711, He 
defeated the Philistines in a decisive battle. He 
compelled them to surrender the cities in their 
country that belonged to Israel, that is, apparently, 
those that had formerly been Canaanite, and had 
been conquered by Israel. ‘And the Philistines 
were subdued, and they came no more into the 
coasts of Israel; and the hand of the Lord was 
against the Philistines’ as long as Samuel remained 
chief magistrate of Israel, a statement not incon- 
sistent with 105 13% 190. 

The fourth oppression was that of the time of 

Saul. It began when Saul had been long enough 
on the throne for his son Jonathan to have grown to 
military age (18 13%), The account says that they 
invaded Israel with an army extraordinarily large 
(1S 135). Deal as we may with the numbers 
given, it appears that they had at that time great 
respect for the strength of Israel, and had gathered 
an immense body of allies to assist them. It 
turned out that their precaution was needless. 
Saul quarrelled with Samuel. His army melted 
away from him. With no resistance worthy of 
the name, the Philistines became masters, and 
lundered and disarmed Israel at will. Later, 
owever, Israel rallied. During the remainder of 
his reign Saul waged a series of fierce battles 
with the oppressors. He perished in the battle 
of Gilboa, and the Philistine power over Israel 
became supreme (1 8 31). 

Presumably both David and his northern com- 
petitor paid tribute to Philistia during the seven 
and a half years that he reigned over Judah (28 
δ). Naturally, they interfered to prevent his 
becoming king over a united Israel. e defeated 
them in two desperate defensive campaigns (28 
517-25), and then, in four or more aggressive expedi- 
tions (2S 81 2115-22), reduced them to subjection. 

In consequence of the disruption of the kingdom 
after the death of Solomon, the Philistines became 
independent, but they never re-established their 
earlier glory. We hear no more of their séranim. 
Later, in the Assyrian times, they have a king for 
each of their cities (Zee 9°, Jer 3559, and many pas- 
sages in the records of Sargon aud his successors). 
In the same later times they seem to be engaged 
in commerce, dealing especially in Israelitish spoils 
and slaves (Am 1%8, J] 3*8, ef. Ob >, depend- 
ing, however, on the date one assigns to Joel and 
Obadiah). Perhaps there are signs of aGreek revival 
among them (Jl 3°, and the Yavan of Sargon). 

However their institutions changed, we have 
frequent mention of the Philistines themselves. 
Among tlie cities fortified by Rehoboam were Gath 
-and Mareshah, ete. (2 Ch 118. The Philistines 
-warred with Isracl for Gibbethon (1 IX 155] 16"), 
They were celebrated for their oracles (2 K 15) and 
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their soothsayers (Is 2°), Some of them paid 
tribute to Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 174), after whose 
death they raided Tadeh (2136-17), Philistia was 
a refuge for fugitives when the invasions of 
Shalmaneser IL, warring with Benhadad and 
his allies, caused famine in northern Israel 
(2K 88), Hazael of Damascus captured Gath 
(2K 12"). Ramman-nirirf 11. of Assyria con- 
quered Damascus and took tribute from the 
Philistines. At this point there is a wide gap in 
the Assyrian records. When they again become 
available, the Philistines, with a multitude of 
other nations between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, have become independent of the 
Assyrian, and are again being reduced to subjec- 
tion. Uzziah of Judah is especially prominent 
among the rebel kings. Later, by intrigue and by 
arms, Tiglath-pileser, to whom Ahaz of Judah was 
tributary, reduced Gaza and Ashkelon to tribute 
(B.C. 734). Under Sargon and Sennacherib there 
were two parties in the Philistine cities, the 
one favouring Assyria and the other favouring 
Hezekiah of Judah, and the latter was crushed. 
From Sargon to Assurbanipal the Assyrians have 
much to say concerning their Philistine conquests 
and subjects. The Philistine military operations 
of Uzziah and Hezekiah were doubtless connected 
with Assyrian politics (2 Ch 267, 2K 187-8), Their 
mutual relations to the Assyrians account for the 
fact that the Israelite historians and_ prophets, 
from Amos to Ezekiel, speak of the P ilistines 
sometimes with denunciation, as enemies, but also 
often as having a common interest (2 Ch 28:18, Is 9! 
1115. Am 1&8, Mic 115, Zeph 27, Jer 47:1, Ezk 
1677-57 9515.16 Am 39 63 97, Zec 958, Jer 251820), 
Gath vanishes from the biblical records (except 
Mic 110) from the time of its capture by Uzziah 
(2 Ch 26%), and is similarly pine ἔω the 
Assyrian monuments. 

The Philistines suffered greatly in the struggle 
between Egypt and Assyria, in the decades when 
the Assyrian power went down. Herodotus says 
that Psammitichus 1. of Egypt, the contemporary 
of Manasseh and Josiah of Judah, took Ashdod 
after a siege of 29 years (ii. 157); that in the later 
part of his reign Scythian hordes plundered the 
temple of Venus at Ashkelon (i. 105); that his 
successor Necho, returning from the battle of 
Megiddo (when Josiah was slain, B.C. 608), captured 
Gaza (ii. 159): that when Cambyses invaded Egypt, 
about B.C. 625, Gaza and the whole coast belonged 
to the king of the Arabians (iii. 5). 

This is practically the close of Philistine history, 
though the cities and some of the institutions long 
survived, and the region has been the scene of 
many interesting events. The Ashdodites came 
into collision with Nehemiah (Neh 4’ 13%). Alex- 
ander the Great took Gaza from the Persians. 
Ptolemy Lagi did notable fighting there. In the 
Greek accounts of the Maccabean times the Allo- 
phulot and the land of the Adlophulot figure pro- 
minently, and the land thus described is the 
Philistine country; but the persons called Adlo- 
phuloi are any heathen in arms against Israel (e.g. 
1 Mac 3-4). Sketches of the later history are 
given under the names of the respective cities. 
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PHILOLOGUS (#:Adéd\oyos).—The name of a Chris- 
tian greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16" along with 
Julia, Nereus, Olympas, and others. The name is 
common among slaves and freedmen, and in inscrip- 
tions of the Imperial household (CZZ vi. 4116). 
Philologus was commemorated with -Patrobas 
(which see) on Nov. 4. Later legends about him 
will be found in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., ii. 1, p. 


999. A. C. HEADLAM. 
PHILOMETOR.—See PTOLEMY VI. 
PHILOSOPHY.— 


Introduction : the place and function of philosophy; the re- 
lations between religion and philosophy ; the periods of 
contact between them. 

1. The Problem of Greek Philosophy.—1l. First Stage: early 
Greekthinkers. 2. Second stage: the Sophists; Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. 3. Third Stage: Stoics and Epicur- 
eans ; Scepticism ; Neoplatonism. 

1. The Contact of Christianity with Greek Philosophy.—1l. 
The Christian Unity; Christianity and Neoplatonism con: 
trasted. 2. Ohristianity and the Greek dualism: (i.) the 
speculative problem; (ti.) the ethical problem. 38. The 
relation of Christian experience to Greek forms of thought. 
Reference to the conclusions of the ‘ historical’ school. 


The Piace and Function of Philosophy.—Man 
lives, and man thinks about the life he lives, This 
is the essence of his constitution as man. He is 
under the constraint of his nature to re-think the 
life he lives. This is his distinction from the 
lower animals, who live, but do not think of their 
life. Admit that man is an animal, and has been 
produced byevolution. Admit even that there are 
traces of several mental faculties in the lower 
animals. Yet the fact remains that for man alone 
does life present itself as an object of reflexion. 
For man alone is experience a problem. Philo- 
sophy, speaking broadly, is the activity of thought 
brought to bear on experience as a whole. It is, 
in Schwegler’s phrase, ‘the thinking consideration 
of things.’ It is implied in the very fact of ex- 
perience being a problem that, throughout its 
manifold and diverse elements, there is a unity of 
thought, reason, or spirit. If it were not so, ex- 
perience would not be a problem, for it would never 
have arisen as a whole out of the succession of 
separate sensations. It is the task of Philosophy 
to make explicit this unity which is implicit in 
human experience. We can see, therefore, in 
broad outline, the course which the history of 
Philosophy must take. It is a progress towards 
unity, towards a synthesis of elements, towards a 
view of human experience, with its varied contents, 
from one central standpoint. 

The stages of this progress will be marked by 
the unifying principles which they severally em- 

loy. Such a principle, let us suppose, is reached. 

t serves to explain a number of the particular 
elements of experience, and to bring them into 
a harmony which shall be for the time satisfactory 
to thought and stimulating to action. Soon, how- 
ever, it is found that this synthetic principle is not 
adequate to the complexity of life. Elements of 
experience come into view which refuse to be ex- 
pies by the alleged universal principle. The 

armony whicli was temporarily reached 1s broken. 
Tragic discord appears. The quest for unity has 
to be resumed with a deeper, sadder, insight, and 
a larger, more patient wisdom. we review the 
history of Philosophy, accordingly, we see that no 
speculative system is final. Each system, in turn, 
has failed. e see, moreover, that Philosophy, if 
we choose to speak paradoxically, must always end 
in failure. It is the last result of thought to raise 
questions which thought alone cannot answer, to 
penetrate to discords which the energy of thought 
alone cannot reconcile. This very failure of Philo- 
sophy, however, is, in the highest sense, its 
Want of finality in Philosophy, inability 
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to comprehend the variety of experience in one 
formula, isnot a mark of weakness, but of strength. 
It means that thought is not content with ab- 
straetions, but is resolute to face the faets of life 
in their fulness and their mystery. It is essenti- 
ally the quest for a synthesis of life. The success 
of the quest consists in so deepening the problem 
that it is seen that no merely intellectual synthesis 
is possible. ‘The problem of Philosophy merges 
into the problem of Religion; and Philosophy 
points beyond itself. 

Religion and Philosophy thus present many 
features of resemblance and eontrast, and have 
close and intricate mutual relations. Religion 
provides the solution which Philosophy seeks. That 
which is the guest of Philosophy is the realized 
experience of Religion, a unity in which the pro- 
foundest differences in life are aetually reconeiled, 
which leaves nothing beyond itself to eonfound 
the human spirit, but brings all elements of ex- 
perienee into a perfect spiritual harmony. 

Towards religious experience, Philosophy renders 
a service whieh is at once apologetic and eritical, 
and is in both aspects helpful and indeed indis- 
pensable. Philosophy vindieates the validity and 
reasonableness of religion. In the words of the 
Master of Balliol, it provides ‘a vindication of the 
religious conseiousness—the consciousness of the 
infinite—as presupposed in that very consciousness 
of the finite which at present often claims to 
exclude it altogether, or to reduee it to an empiy 
apotheosis of the unknown and unknowable’ (FE. 

aird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy, vol. i. 
p. 224). Philosophy at the same time has to con- 
sider the form in which this relirious experience at 
any particular epoch clothes itself. And if it shall 
appear that the form contradicts the universality 
and eomprehensiveness of the experienee of which 
it is the expression, and is, therefore, falsifying and 
imperilling that experience, Philosophy must ruth- 
lessly assail that form, and break it up, in name of 
that principle of reconciliation which is the inspira- 
tion and the goal both of thought and action. 
Religion holds an analogous position toward Philo- 
sophy, and has a work to do in its behalf, both 
constructive and critical. Religion diseovers the 
principle for which Philosophy has been seek- 
ing, and exhibits it, not as a theory, but as a 
pees in the freshness and originality of actual 
ife, transforming character and inspiring serviee. 
Philosophy, sinking into exhaustion through the 
inadequacy of the synthesis whieh it has reached, 
is rejuvenated at the fountain of religious experi- 
encc, and is enabled to meet the deepening com- 
plexity of its problem with a more eomprehensive 
and more detailed explanation. Religion at the 
same time has to consider the intclleetual synthesis 
to which its own inspiration has given birth. And 
if it shall appear that this synthesis has omitted 
some element in the problem, and has obtained an 
ἀρηθαπιηὴθ of harmony by neglecting some source 
of discord, and is thus stopping the progress of 
thought short of its goal, Religion must resist the 
claim of this Philosophy to be absolute, must 
emphasize the neglected elements of the problem, 
and must proclaim again the harmony which 
triumphs over the discords of life.—a harmony 
found not in intellectual formule, but in the veri- 
fiable realities of spiritual experience. It follows 
that Philosophy and Religion can never in their 
inner meaning be opposed to one another. The 
are both necessities of the human spirit. Bot 
alike presuppose the spiritual unity which pervades 
experience, and makes possible both thonght and 
life. Each has its speeial funetion in apprehending 
and realizing this unity; and in their respective 
functions each is essential to the other. Those 
periods in whieh they cuine into close and con- 
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spicuous contact are peeuliarly interesting in the 


history of each. ‘The most important of these 
occurred in the beginning of the Christian era. 
In that period, Greek philosophy reached the 
goal of its long development. In this article we 
desire to show what that goal was, and how, in 
reaching it, Greek philosophy asked a question 
to whieh Christianity brought the only adequate 
answer. 

i. THE PROBLEM OF GREEK PHILOSOPITY.— 
The movement of Greek thought falls into three 
well-marked stages. In the first of these, the 
prineiple of explanation is sought beyond eonseious- 
ness. In the second, a spiritual prineiple has been 
won, and is used for the comprehension of all 
existence, and the erection of a system of encyclo- 
pedic knowledge. In the third, thought retreats 
to the standpoint of the individual; the problem 
of knowledge is raised in its aeutest form; the 
exhaustion of Philosophy overtakes it, and an in- 
tense demand is made for a religious solution. 

1. First Stage.—The early Greek thinker looks 
out upon nature with joyous curiosity, and asks, 
‘What is the principle which underlies these 
multitudinous phenomena?’ ‘The earliest philo- 
sophies contain brief dogmatie answers to this 
question. They are not valuable in themselves ; 
but they are interesting as stating the problem 
of Philosophy, and indicating the goal of thought. 
They are divided into four schools. The Jonic 
School identified the explanation of all things 
with one element in nature, saying with Thales 
(B.c, 640-550), ‘all is water’; or with Anaxi- 
mander (B.C. 611-547), ‘all is matter,’ τὸ ἄπειρον ; 
or with Anaximenes (B.C. 588-524), ‘all is air.’ 
The Pythagorean School passcd from substanee 
to the proportion whieh all things bear to one 
another, and taught that ‘all is number.’ The 
Hleatic School passed still further on the path of 
abstraction, from ‘substance’ and ‘number’ to 
‘being,’ saying with Xenophanes (8.6, 576-480), 
‘all is one.’ The Physicists, in reaction from this 
abstractness, sought to analyze existenee into 
its material elements. This, period closes with 
Anaxagoras (B.C. 500-428). His great distinction 
as a thinker is that he relies on the prineiple 
of reason, νοῦς, as the principle of explanation. 
Νοῦς is a world-forming intelligence, aeting on the 
primitive constituents of matter. Thus the first 
stage in the great movement of Greek philosoph 
has brought us to a spiritual principle. This is 
its great achievement, the splendid heritage it 
hands on to succeeding generations of thinkers. 
But along with this ié also hands on another and 
less satisfactory heritage, viz. dualism, the opposi- 
tion of the spiritual and the material, Thought 
and Extension. 

2. Second Stage.—At the period of Greek history 
at which we have now arrived, about the middle 
of the 5th cent. B.C., we notice that the interest 
of thought is turning from the outer world of 
nature to the inner world of the human spirit. 
Thought, accordingly, becomes anthropological, 
and seeks the ultimate principles of truth, not 
beyond, but within man’s consciousness of himself. 

(a) The Sophists.—By these men this new de- 
parture in the development of Philosophy is 
inaugurated. One of the most famous of them is 
Protagoras of Abdera (c. 440 B.C.), a pure subjectiv- 
ist, who taught that there is no absolute standard 
either of truth or right. Nothing is good or bad 
by nature (φύσει), but merely by statute (νόμῳ). 
Another is Gorgias (6. 427 B.C.), who tanght a 
rigorous individualism, summed up in a series of 
paradoxes, Nothing exists; or, if something exists, 
it cannot be known; or, if it can be known, it 
cannot be communicated. The work of the Sophists 
was destructive, and often ethically mischievous, 
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but it was necessary, as a preparation for the great 
forward movement which Greek philosophy was 
now totake. Their merit is that they have claimed 
on behalf of man that the principle which is to 
explain experience must be in harmony with his 
self-consciousness. Their defect is that they have 
construed man too poorly, and have regarded self- 
consciousness as little more than individual] opinion 
or feeling. 

(6) Socrates (B.c. 469~-399).—In one sense Soc- 
rates is a Sophist. He occupies the position of 
subjectivity, and is a keen critic of conventional 
customs, institutions, and dogmas. His aim, how- 
ever, is always positive. He desires to break 
through mere opinion in order that he may reach 
universal principles of thought and action. His 
inethod accordingly has a double aspect. It is 
destructive, an ‘irony’ by which he destroys the 
conceit of knowledge and convinces of ignorance, 
which is the ‘original’ sin of the Socratic theology ; 
but it is also constructive, an obstetric process, 
whereby universal truth is brought to the birth, 
and instinct is raised to the rank of clear self- 
consciousness. In a word, his method 15 induc- 
tion, the process whereby is discerned in a mass of 
particulars what is universal, and therefore funda- 
mental and true. The last result of this method 
is condensed into the famous Socratic phrase, 
‘Virtue is knowledge,’ knowledge of universal 
principles of thought and action. In Socrates the 
problem of Greek philosophy has deepened so as to 
include the element of man’s conscious life. It 
has become a moral, even a religious problem, how 
to live life whole, and reach a complete synthesis 
of experience. Socrates finds the answer in Thought 
or the Universal. His gospel is ‘Salvation by 
Wisdom,’ Defective as it was, the teaching of 
Socrates declared the supreme worth of man as a 
spiritual being. It gave direction to the whole 
subsequent course of Greek thought, till at length 
the problem became too complex for the Socratic 
solution. 

(c) Plato (B.C. 427-347) and Aristotle (B.C. 385- 
322).—Socrates attempted no systematization of 
thought. He was content with enunciating and 
illustrating a principle. It was the work of 
Plato and Aristotle to take the Socratic primacy 
of thought, and from this standpoint to frame 
systems of knowledge. Their systems have been 
called ‘splendid digressions.’ ‘This would be in- 
correct if it meant that they were not in the main 
current of Greek thought. It is true, however, 
that one element prominent in Socrates is lost in 
them, to reappear with yet stronger emphasis in 
the post- Aristotelian thinkers, viz. subjectivity. 
They treat thought as a universal organ. Man as 
an individual falls into the background. Their 
problem is that of all Philosophy, to find a unity 
that shall reconcile all differences; but among 
these the self-assertion of the individual and the 
claim of the particular have not found their place. 

The Socratic universal principles are in Plato 
‘ideas,’ which are reached by ‘reminiscence,’ and 
form the archetypes of all things. Supreme among 
the ideas is the Good, the ultimate reality, the 
common ground of all thought and being. The 
Good is God; but for Plato the question of the 
personality of God has not arisen. He is moving 
in the pure ether of speculation, high above the 
strife and tragedy which make men so eagerly 
demand or so passionately deny a personal God. 
Aristotle occupies the same ground as Plato in 
holding that the universal is the real. But he has 


a deeper interest than Plato in the phenomenal] | 


and the particular. His aim is to bring the uni- 
versal and particular together, and to exhibit them 
in their true relations. The formula he uses is 
that of Form and Matter, εἶδος and ὕλη. Form 


acts as a plastic artist, taking up the rude amor- 
phous matter, and transforming or rather forming 
it into actuality. Not only so, but this relation 
has stages: that which is Form to what is beneath 
it, being Matter to what is above it. Thus there 
is a chain of being with mere Matter at one end 
and pure Form at the other. Pure Form originates 
the whole movement of existence, but is itself un- 
moved. It is Thought, in its pure activity, having 
no object butitself, Very Thought of Very Thought, 
νόησις νοήσεως. ‘Thus the high level of Greek specu- 
lation is theism, not that of the Hebrews with its 
ethical content, but a theism of thought, in which 
abides by Himself in the bliss of perfect know- 
edge. 

Both in Plato and in Aristotle the Unity is 
magnificent, but itis incomplete. The dualism of 
Anaxagoras is not yet exoreized. The phenomenal 
and the individual still fall apart from this sublime 
transcendental Thought. Tliey must receive their 
proper place before a true unity can be reached, 
and when it is, it will not be merely intellectual. 

3. Third Stage.—In this, the closing period of 
Greek philosophy, a great change has come over 
the ancient world. It is the age of world-wide 
empire, crushing out the earlier civic life. It is 
therefore also the age of individualism. 

In Plato and Aristotle we are aware of an aloof- 
ness from the problems that most interest us; but 
in the post-Aristotelian philosophies we find an 
affinity with our modes of thought and our general 
attitude toward life which make them interesting 
and valuable, though speculatively they are be- 
neath the level of the great encyclopsdic systems 
which immediately preceded them. The Philosophy 
of this period is intensely and increasingly occupied 
with the needs of man. To begin with, it is essen- 
tially Ethic, and this Ethic is meant to suffice man 
for religion. As it advances, it becomes more and 
more religious, till in the end, in Neoplatonism it is 
avowedly Religion. The systems of this period all 
logically connect themselves with elements to be 
found in Aristotle. In Aristotle we have still the 
Greek dualism unreconciled. Form and Matter, 
Reason and Sense, are still in opposition. Accord- 
ingly we find: (a) one system whicli makes Reason 
its ruling principle; (0) another which chooses 
Sense for its keynote; (6) a third which chooses 
either element to contradict and destroy thie other ; 
(d) finally, a system which strives to rise above the 
antagonism of elements, and makes a leap for unity. 

(a) The first is Stotcism, which regards the soul 
of the universe as rational, and gives to it the 
significant title of the Logos. Of this rational 
whole of things, manis part. He finds salvation, 
accordingly, in living according to nature, taking 
his place at the standpoint of all governing Reason. 
Thus all things work together for his good. Stoi- 
cism, to its eternal honour, lays hold of human per- 
sonality, and attributes to it absolute independence 
and infinite worth. In this aspect it approximates 
to Christianity, and formed a mental and moral 
discipline which prepared the Roman world for 
the preaching of the gospel. At the same time, 
Stoicism failed as a redemptive power in the fast- 
growing corruption of the Roman world. It 15 
‘Salvation by Wisdom,’ limited, therefore, to the 
few, and precarious even in them. Reason fails 
as a reconciling, unifying principle. See STOICS. 

(6) The second is Lpicureanism, which frankly 
makes matter the ground of all things, sense the 
ultimate principle of knowledge and action. The 
Epicurean, like the Stoic, said, ‘Live according to 
nature’; but nature, as he conceived it, was 
material only, and the end of a life within its 
limits is no more than pleasure. Such a principle 
does not necessarily lead to vice; but it may lead 

| to this as well as to virtue; and in any caxe it fails 
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to organize life into a whole, or quieken it with 
sustained energy. Epicureanism is the intellectual 
expression of the decay of moral life in the Roman 
world. See EPICUREANS, 

(c) The third is Scepticism, which, by keeping 
rigidly to the individualism which was common 
alike to Stoicism and Epicureanism, showed that 
no absolute truth of knowledge, no authoritative 
rule of action, is possible. Thought and life are 
reduced to the mere play of opinion and impulse. 
The only possible attitude toward reality is mere 
suspense of judgment. Such a position is paralysis 
both mental and spiritual. Scepticism makes 
articulate the despair which was brooding over the 
hearts of men. 10 is the last utterance of Philo- 
sophy, and it is the demand for Religion. 

(ad) The fourth is Neoplatonism, ‘The life of man 
had become hopeless. The demand of the age, 
therefore, is not now Wisdom for the conduct of 
life, but Salvation, σωτηρία, escape from the dis- 
satisfaction of this life, emergence into a higher 
sphere. To this demand Neoplatonism makes 
response. It is at once the climax and the destruc- 
tion of Greek philosophy. In it Thought, the 
mighty force which had, led the human spirit in its 
quest for unity, breaks down, and gives up the 
reins of government. After Neoplatonism bar- 
barism followed, and would have followed more 
disastrously than it did, had not Christianity suc- 
ceeded to the place vacated by Greek philosophy. 
The real advance of Neoplatonism on all preceding 
systems consists in its conception of the speculative 
and practical problem. The old Greek dualism of 
Form and Matter is deepened, and is transformed 
into that of God and the World, the Infinite and 
the Finite, Good and Evil. It is thus specifically a 
religious problem; and Neoplatonism 18 “πη; 
a religious solution, a Philosophy which takes 
up all religions into itself, and claims to be the 
Absolute Religion, The great precursor of Neo- 

latonism is Philo Judzus. Its chief exponent is 

lotinus (A.D. 204-270). 

It is impossible here to give any adequate account 
of the systems of these men, or of the many systems 
elaborated through the opening centuries of the 
Christian era. They all occupy the same stand- 
point, and exhibit many resemblances in their 
treatment of the problem which they all alike are 
designed to solve. 

It is important, however, to note the three great 
doctrines into which all Neoplatonie systems may 
be condensed. 

(1.) Lhe Doctrine of God.—God is transcendent, 
the Absolute, the Original (τὸ πρῶτον), the Un- 
limited (ἄπειρον). To Him no finite predicates are 
applicable. He is beyond all determination by 
human thought. If we attribute to Him power 
or goodness, it must be remembered that these 
designations cannot express His real nature. 

(11.) The Doctrine of the World.—Between God 
and the World, the Infinite and the Finite, there 
is a great gulf, which Neoplatonism proceeds to 
fill up with variously conceived schemes of emana- 
tion. From the Infinite height there is a descent 
through less and less perfect beings, till at length 
crass matter is reached. Only by some such 
machinery would Neoplatonism allow that God 
could possibly be the source of material existence. 

(111.) The Doctrine of Man.—Man has in him a 
sparlx of the divine. e lies, however, immersed 
in the sensuous sphere. Salvation for him, there- 
fore, consists in escaping from this sphere and 
rising into that supersensuous sphere to which he 
truly belongs. ‘This escape is accomplished in a 
process of purification (κάθαρσις) by means of ascetic 
discipline. 


forth on its mission. With this system Chris- 
tianity was confronted as its chief antagonist. 

i, THE CONTACT OF CHRISTIANITY WITH GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY.—1. THE CuRISTIAN UNITY. Into 
the Hellenic world, torn as it was with divisions, 
hysterically eager for intellectual and moral satis- 
faction, Christianity entered with the claim to be 
the unity which men of Hellenic culture, and 
human hearts everywhere, required and sought 
for. It differed profoundly, however, from Neo- 
platonism or any such system, both in the inter- 
pretation which it put on the problem and in the 
nature of the solution it proposed. 

(a) The Christian interpretation of the intellectual 
problem and of the moral need of men. Beneath 
the opposition of elements, Form and Matter, 
Infinite and Finite, which was the deepest concep- 
tion Greek thought had formed of the problem of 
life, Chitetenniy pierces to antagonism of wills, 
the personal will of man in revolt from, and out of 
harmony with, the personal will of God. This is 
the hurt of the human soul; this 15 the secret also 
of the world’s pain and unrest. Greek thought 
never did justice to personality. Pantheism drew 
the Hellenic mind like a magnet. Its goal was 
ever absorption of personal life in the wide sea 
of impersonal being. The hindrance to such a 
consummation always lay outside the constitution 
of man, in the material environment of his soul. 
Christianity boldly grasped the fact of personality ; 
had for its goal the fulness of personal life in 
communion with a personal God; and saw the 
hindrance to this consummation within the per- 
sonal life itself. Evil, the barrier to unity of God 
and man, is not outside of man, in the material 
framework in which he finds himself, but within 
man, in the determination of his will against the 
divine will. 

(ὁ) The nature of the Christian solution. In one 
word, it was Christ. Christianity, whose keynote, 
like that of Neoplatonism, is unity, whose phrase- 
ology often resembles that of Neoplatonism, differs 
from it by the whole diameter of mental culture 
and spiritualexperience. It approaches the human 
spirit, not with a theory, scheme, or process, but 
with a gospel, a declaration whose sum and sub- 
stance is Christ Jesus, incarnate, crucified, risen. 
Holding stedfastly before the eyes of men, as the 
ultimate problem of life, the reconciliation of wills, 
human and divine, it proclaims the problem solved, 
the reconciliation achieved through Christ. Christ 
is God Incarnate, not a man who has reached the 
highest point in a process of κάθαρσις, but God, 
who, in order to effect the reconciliation of man, 
has entered into humanity, and taken it into union 
with Himself. The long quest of man for God 
had ended on the verge of an impassable gulf, 
across which he vainly sought to cast a rainbow 
bridge of fair images. In the Incarnation, God of 
His own proper motion crosses tlie gulf, and by 
His own act annihilates the distance. Christ has 
ded for men. That which holds God and man 
apart is not the frailty of man, as though that 
could be any real hindrance to spiritual and per- 
sonal fellowship, or as though the removal of it 
could secure that fellowship. On this rock Neo- 

latonism wrecked itself as a redemptive power. 
The root and secret of man’s inability to reacli 
God is sin. He does not need to make himself 
divine in order to hold communion with God. He 
does need to be delivered from the burden of guilt. 
This deliverance has come through the sacrificial 
death of Christ. Guilt is not a feeling of uneasi- 
ness at the division man finds in his own nature. 
It is the consciousness of alienation from God. Sin 
‘is not an element in man’s subjectivity, a moment 


To such a system had the long evolution of | in the process whereby he rises out of individualisni. 


Greek thought arrived, when Christianity went 


It is an objective reality of the spiritual world, 
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which must be taken out of the way before the 
human spirit can be at one with God. Christ has 
done this in the deed of sin-bearing. Christ is risen. 
His life, while lifted above time and space, is con- 
tinued in organic union with those who occupy 
time and space. He raises them through personal 
union with Himself into union with God. Hein 
them is the source of a life whose spirit is sonship, 
whose privilege is commnnion, whose goal is like- 
ness. The occasional ecstasy, which was the 
highest privilege possible under Neoplatonism, is 
replaced by a daily fellowship, without ecstasy but 
with true and abiding intimacy, open not to a few 
accomplished spirits, but to all who come to God 
through Christ. 

With this the Christian solution is complete. 
The problem, constituted by antagonism of the 
human will to the divine, is solved at length. 

2. CHRISTIANITY AND THE GREEK DUALISM. 
—Greek Philosophy, aswehave seen in the foregoing 
sketch, was haunted by a dualism which it sought 
In vain to overcome. ‘The secret of the failure lay 
in not conceiving the dualism profoundly enough. 
Christianity penetrates beneath the dualism of 
elements to antagonism of wills. The Greek 
problem lies within the Christian problem. The 
Christian solution is at the same time also the 
Solution of the Greek problem. This does not 
mean that Christianity 1s a philosophy, or has its 
truth bound up with any special metaphysical 
system. It is a Religion. But it is a religion 
which provides the unity sought for by Philo- 
sophy.* It contains, therefore, implicitly the 
answer to the question raised by en 

(i.) The speculative problem. The Greek mind 
πον ἢ the irreconcilability of form and 
matter. The utmost effort in the direction of 
reconciliation was that made by Neoplatonism, the 
filling up of the gulf by a series of emanations. 
The Christian teachers, surveying the long toil 
of the Greeks after wisdom, said in effect, ‘The 
ultimate dualism is not that of form and matter ; 
it is that of the divine and human wills. What 
hinders man from reaching God is not his material 
environment, but his sin. Christ has taken away 
the sin of man. The Incarnate Christ may be 
reached by any human soul, immediately, at a step, 
a touch, a look. And when Christ is reached, God 
is reached.’ They found, however, that the Greek 
mind was hag-ridden by phrases and formule, 
Pleroma, Logos, and what not, all implying the 
impossibility of getting to God except by a clumsy 
machinery of emanations. They therefore boldly 
adopted this nomenclature and baptized it into 
Christ. 

What was supposed to be done by emanations, 
etc., and never really was done, has been done by 
Christ. He that hath seen Him hath seen the 
Father. Do they speak of the Pleroma? Heisthe 
Pleroma (so in Colossians). Do they speak of the 
Logos? Heis the Logos(so in the Fourth Gospel). 
These Greek philosophic terms do not indicate that 
the Christian leaders who use them are sitting at 
the feet. of Greek metaphysicians. The NT con- 
veys a thought which fed another origin than 
the speculations of a Philo; but, entering the 
Greek world at the time it did, it uses the terms 
which expressed the endeavour of the Greek mind, 


* The reference in Col 28 is not to be regarded as a con- 
demnation hy the apostle of Philosophy in itself. It has in 
view a definite form of teaching, easily recognizahle hy the 
first readers of the Epistle, though affording matter of inquiry 
and discussion in later times. This teaching was prohably of 


a theosophic Jewish Christian character, not without relation, | 


as Lightfoot and others have shown, to the Gnostic Judaism 
of the Essenes (see art. OOLOsstaNns). Bengel’s remark is appo- 
site, ‘ Philosophia in se est medium quiddam : sed tamen facilior 
abusus ad fraudem, in ea prawsertim philosophia Judaica, 
quam tum jactahant et puritati fidei attemperare conabantur’ 
{Gnomon N.T. tn loc.). 


to carry the truth which the Greek mind despaired 
of reaching. In other words, Christianity, not by 
emanations or by hypostatized abstractions, but 
by the living Christ, lifts men to a central stand- 
point, and enables them to look out on experience 
as a unity, and to see even in its most material 
elements no remote antithesis to God, but the 
manifestation of His mind, the instrument of His 
purpose. God is self-revealing Spirit. The uni- 
verse is spiritual to its core. Christ has abolished 
dualism. Christianity, 1t cannot be too much 
insisted on, is not a philosophy; but it is the 
inspiration and the goal οἱ all philosophy. 

(11.) The practical problem. The Greek dualism 
haunts Greek ethic, and sets Reason and Sense in 
eternal opposition. The senses, seated in man’s 
material frame, form the great hindrance to virtue. 
Greek ethic, accordingly, resolves itself very much 
into various plans for the disposal of the sensual ele- 
ment in man’s nature. Neoplatonism preaches the 
elimination of sense by an ascetic discipline, which 
shall gradually set the spiritual nature of man free 
from all perturbation by the senses, Stoicism 
pr oeettis the dominion of reason over the passions. 

an is to be a despot in the domain of his nature, 
crushing every uprising of sense with the proud 
might of reason. Aristotelianism, breathing the 
classic spirit of Hellenism, teaches that reason is 
to use sense as an artist uses the material with 
which he works, and by means of which he elabor- 
ates an artistic product. 

Tracing evil to the senses as a given element 
in man’s constitution, Greek ethic never deepens 
toward conviction of sin, has no need or room for 
redemption, and remains always proud and self- 
sufficient. Christianity by a deeper analysis traces 
evil, not to sense as an element in man’s constitu- 
tion, but to will, z.e. to the man himself in revolt 
from God. It therefore accumulates upon man 
responsibility for moral evil, and deeply humbles 
him before God. Christian morality, accordingly, 
has the note of humility and contrition which is 
absent from Greek ethic. It also exalts man, and 
holds out to him hope of an attainment far higher 
than was possible under Greek ethic. Let his will 
be yielded to God and made one with the divine 
will. He is then at once placed in a position which 
is central and supreme. is whole nature, includ- 
ing his matcrial frame, is now a domain wherein 
the will of God is being progressively realized. 
The painful and precarious treatment of sense as 
an alien element 15 replaced by a process by which 
every element in man’s complex nature is brought 
into harmony. This process has its human side, 
requiring strength of will and strenuousness of 
purpose. It is conducted, however, in the might 
of a divine energy, and its product, the Christian 
character, is not a manufactured article in which 
man may pride himself, but a creation, the work 
of the Divine Spirit operating immediately upon 
the surrendered spirit of man. 

3. THE RELATION OF CHRISTIAN EXPERI. 
ENCE TO GREEK FORMS OF THouGHT.—The after- 
relations of Christian faith to Greek forms of 
thought have becn made a subject of close and pro- 
longed investigation by the modern school of 
historical criticism of which Harnack is the great 
representative, and of which Hatch and McGiffert 
are leading English examples. The work of this 
school is of priceless value in respect of its pure 
historical research. But in so far as it is dom- 
inated by certain presuppositions, and is deter- 
mined by a certain preconceived idea, it secms 
to the present writer to be mistaken in its results. 
That dogma is ‘in its conception and develop- 
ment a product of the Greek spirit on the soil 
of the gospel’ (Harnack) may in a sense be ad- 


I mitted. At the same time, care must be taken 
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in the application of such a principle to do 
justice to the original content of the gospel with 
which later reflections had to deal. In the hands 
of certain members of the school it may be 
doubted whether this is sceured. In the Hibbert 
Lecture of the late Dr. Hatch, the problem, as 
conceived by these writers, is expressed with a 
clearness which leaves nothing to be desired, viz. 
‘Why an ethical sermon stood in the forefront of 
the teaching of Jesus, and a metaplrysical ereed in 
the forefront of the Christianity of the 4th cent. ?’ 
The eonelusion to which the brilliant ability and 
ripe scholarship of the author are devoted is, that 
this change, being ‘coincident with the trans- 
ference of Cliristianity from a Semitie to a Greek 
soil,’ is ‘the result of Greek influence.’ In plain 
words, primitive Christianity was simple ethical 
teaching regarding God and duty, undisturbed by 
intellectual problems, and absolutely free from 
speculative elements. Theology, as embodied in 
the great creeds, is a superstructure of mischicvous 
metapliysic reared by the fruitless subtlety of the 
Greek intellect, which must be swept away before 
genuine Christianity can be revealed in pristine 
beauty and power. 

Obviously, then, the question is as to the nature 
of primitive Christianity. Is it true that it was 
ethical merely? Is it true that its essence is 
summed up in the Sermon on the Mount? Is it 
permissible to lay aside every clement in the NT 
that is not rigidly and exclusively ‘ethical’? Is 
it fair to state the problem as being the transition 
from the Sermon on the Mount to the Nicene 
Creed? If the problem be misleading, the con- 
clusions cannot fail to be erroneous. In order to 
reduce the problem to the simplicity and narrow- 
ness of the above statement, the following positions 
must be maintained. (1) Jesus Christ cannot have 
been more than a unique religious personality, with 
deep and true moral instincts, and a high degree 
of spiritual-mindedness. He cannot have made 
Himself the centre of His message. His declara- 
tions regarding His second coming must have been 
an afterthought, duc to the discovery on His part 
that His mission was to end in [is being rejected 
and put to death. Here we have to ask: (a) Is 
this a fair account of the Jesus of the Gospels? 
Can the personality of Christ as presented in those 
narratives be reduced to the outlines of such a 
sketch? Take the picture of Jesus drawn by the 
historical school and place it beside that given in 
the Gospels, and say if they are duplicates. If 
that of the historical school be correct, then that 
of the Gospels is not merely incorrect in certain 
features, but is a sheer monstrosity, which invali- 
dates the whole Gospel narrative, and niakes it 
valueless for purposes of sober history. (0) Is it 
fair to ignore the self-consciousness of Jesus as 
gathered into His most pregnant sayings? On 
what principles of historic research is it permissible 
to discount the self-assertion of Jesus? Has the 
Self of Jesus not such a place even in that very 
Sermon on the Mount as to give an entirely 
different view of the sermon itself, and an entirely 
ditferent reading of the problem ‘ from the Sermon 
on the Mount to the Nicene Crecd’? (2) The 
religion of the primitive disciples must have been 
simply Jewish Unitarianism and Jewish Legalism, 
modified in some of their elements by the teach- 


ing of Jesus regarding God and duty. Here 
again the question is as to matter of fact. Is this 


the whole truth regarding the first generation 
of Christians? Is this account a fair interpreta- 
tion of the narrative in the Acts? Can the life 
and work of the early Church, its worship, its 
preaching, its missionary impulse, its labours and 
martyrdoms, be made intelhgible on such a sup- 
position? In particular, is it fair to discount the 


place which the Risen Christ had in the faith of 
the early Church? Why was He worshipped, 
prayed to, trusted, served, and that long before 

ellenic influence had touched the Church’s creed ? 
Give due weight to the self-consciousness of Jesus, 
estimate aright the place of the Risen Christ in 
the life of the early Christians ; and the positions 
of Hatch and McGiffert must be profoundly modi- 
fied. (3) The conceptions of Christ to be found 
in the NT writings must be due to peculiarities in 
the intellectual history of their authors, and cannot 
express anything in the general belief of Christians. 
On the face of it, such a proposition is utterly im- 
probable. The NT writings are chiefly lctters 
between correspondents. Whatever may have 
been the intellectual idiosyncrasies of the writers, 
it is inconceivable that they do not express a 
consciousness common to writers and recipients. 
Indeed, this is expressly claimed by the writers, 
and Paul insists that his teaching is simply the 
faith of Christian people as such. The existence 
of a Pauline or Johannine Christianity which was 
not that of the Church at large, and, in particular, 
was not the Christianity of Christ, is an unproved 
hypothesis, not warranted by the known facts of 
the NT period, and not required for their inter- 
pretation. 

If, then, the NT as a whee is substantially 
correct, both in its narratives of events and in its 
interpretation of them, the problem for the his- 
torian is not ‘from the Sermon on the Mount to 
the Nicene Creed,’ but ‘from the NT as a whole to 
the Nicene Creed.’ The question at issue is, ‘Is 
there anything in the Nicene Creed which, in 
respect of the truth sought to be expressed, is not 
already in the New Testament ?’ 

Go back now to the moral and intellectual situa- 
tion of the age in which Christianity appeared. 
Greek philosophy has led men to a fundamental 
dualism, and has uttered the demand of the human 
spirit for union with God. Neoplatonism, the last 
despairing effort of Greek thought, fails to meet 
the demand. Christianity enters the Hellenie 
world with the proclamation of that for which 
Hellenic thought had sought In vain, union with 
God. This, accomplished in Christ, is its message 
to the Hellenic world, and to the heart of man as 
such. A mere amended Judaism would have had 
no point of contact with the Greek mind, or with 
the spirit of man anywhere. The personal Clirist, 
Son of God and Son of Man, is the centre of the 
primitive gospel. 

Conceive now Christianity entering the Hellenic 
world ; it will bear a twofold relation to Hellenic 
culture and to Greek forms of thought. (a) It 
will be influenced by them. It is implicitly the 
solution of the problem of Greek philosophy. It 
will thus naturally use the terminology of Greek 
philosophy, and fill the formule of unsuccessful 
thought with the meanings of a divine revelation. 
(6) It will stiffly refuse to be coerced by them. 
The Christian idea of union with God, viz. recon- 
ciliation through a Person, utterly transcended 
Greek thought. Again and again, in the centuries 
preceding Nica, the attempt was made to reduce 
Christianity to a phase of Greek Philosophy. 
Sabellianism on the one hand, Arianism on the 
other, were more logically consistent as specula- 
tive systems than the fulness of the gospel. Yet 
Christianity declined to surrender its Independ- 
ence. In the end the Christian experience was 
gathered into the Nicene Creed, which, in effect, is 
this: Christianity, stating, in terms borrowed 
from Greek Philosophy, that which is too great 
for any system of philosophy, a truth distinctive, 
unique, a revelation, not a discovery. 


LITERATURE.—On the nature and function of Philosophy, E. 
Caird, Essays, 2 vols. 1892. On the relation between Philo 
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sophy and Religion, Εἰ, Caird, Evolution of Religion, 2 vols, 
1893: and discussions in T. H. Green’s Collected Works (1888), 
vol. iii. On the development of Greek Philosophy, the Histories 
of Philosophy by Schwegler (1847, Eng. tr. 1867), Zeller (1883, 
Eng, tr. 1886), Ueberweg (7th ed. 1883-86, Eng. tr. from 4th ed. 
1872-74), Windelband (Geseh. der alten Philosophie, 1888, Eng. 
tr. 1900: Gesch. der Phil. 1892). On Neoplatonism and its rela- 
tion to Christianity, Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 1886-90 (Eng. 
tr. 1894-99). On the relation of Christianity to Greek Philosophy, 
Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 1888. T. B. KIMPATRICK. 


PHINEES (Φινεές, Finees).—1. Phinehas, the son 
of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron. 1 Es 5° 8% 3 
(B Φορός, A Φινεές), 2 Es 1%, 2. The son of Heli 
and father of Achias. These three names are 
mentioned among the progenitors of Ezra only in 
2 Es 1™ (cf. the lists in Ezr 7, 1 Es 8): their inser- 
tion here is probably an error, since Ezra belonged 
to the line of Eleazar, and Phinehas son of Eli to 
the younger branch of the line of Ithamar. 3. A 
priest of the time of Ezra, and father of Eleazar, 
1 Es 88 (LXX &), H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


PHINEHAS (onys, LXX Φινεές). ---1. Son of 
Eleazar, and his successor in the high priesthood, 
Ex 6%, 1Ch 6% Ezr 75, 1 Es 8%, 2 Es 1%. The 
circumstance by which Phinehas is chiefly re- 
membered (Nu 25) bears a striking analogy to 
the most decisive crisis in the life of St. Peter. 
The great confession at Cesarea- Philippi was 
scarcely more significant and epoch-making in the 
erowth of Christian discipleship than was that act 
of fiery zeal at Shittim in the history of the Old 
Covenant, when for the first time the Mosaic 
religion came into collision with Baal worship, 
its future rival. In both cases we have, ‘in the 
fulness of the time,’ a great moral decision to be 
made of world importance, ‘Jehovah or Baal,’ 
‘but whom say ye that I am?’ Alhike at Shittim 
and at Czesarea, amidst a general hesitancy and 
failure to grasp the situation, there is a prompt 
response on the part of one alone, followed by the 

ronouncement on that one of a signal blessing of 
ar-reaching import. When ‘Israel joined himself 
unto Baal-peor’ it was no ordinary revolt or mur- 
muring. Something more was needed ‘to make 
atonement’ than the official execution by man of 
‘all the chiefs of the peo or even than the 
visitation of a plague by God. The Divine want 
was satisfied by the personal devotion of the young 

riest who, hile others wept helplessly, identi- 
fied himself with ‘the Lord whose name is Jealous’ 
(‘ He was jealous with my jealousy among them’), 
and determined for ever the rightful attitude of 
a whole-hearted servant of J” towards any en- 
croachments of the abominable idolatries of the 
heathen. Accordingly we find that the slaying 
of Zimri and Cozbi was ever after one of the proud 
and stimulating memories of Israel’s past history. 
In the psalmist’s retrospect (Ps 106%: *!) Phinehas, 
it is implied, was a second Abraham. His deed 
of faith ‘was counted unto him for righteousness, 
unto all generations for evermore.’ The son of 
Sirach in his ‘praise of famous men’ stamps 
Phinehas as ‘the third in glory’ after Moses and 
Aaron, ‘in that he was zealous in the fear of the 
Lord, and stood fast in the good forwardness of his 
soul when the people turned away, and he made 
reconciliation for Israel’ (Sir 45-5), Theslaughter 
of the apostate Jew and of the king’s commissioner 
at the hands of Mattathias, which initiated the 
Maccabean revolt, recalls to the historian the 
example of Phinehas, and, in his dying exhortation 
to his sons, Mattathias reminds them how ‘Phinehas 
our father, for that he was zealous exceedingly, 
obtained the covenant of an everlasting priest- 
hood’ (1 Mac 2-54), With respect to this cove- 
nant, reasons have been given under the article 
ABIATHAR for believing that the promise to 
Phinehas of an everlasting priesthoo 


was con- ' 


ditional, as are all the promises of God, and that, 
in fact, Abiathar was his last direct representative. 
The other notices of Phinehas in the Bible history 
are of lesser importance. Nu 816 (P) states that 
he accompanied the punitive expedition against 
Midian, not as commander (Jos. Ant. Iv. vii. 1), 
but in his priestly capacity, ‘with the vessels of 
the sanctuary and the trumpets for the alarm in 
his hand,’ in accordance with the law (Nu 10%; 
ef. 2Ch 1312, He was leader and spokesman of 
the deputation from the western tribes to the 
eastern concerning the erection of the altar Ed 
(Jos 2218. 80-82). and in Jg 20% the civil war be- 
tween Benjamin and the other tribes is incidentally 
stated to have occurred during his high priesthood, 
and that the arl was then at Bethel (so also Jos. 
Ant. V. li. 10), not at Shiloh as previously and 
subsequently (Jos 181,18 48, Ewald (AT ii. 313) 
notes that the estate given to Eleazar (Jos 24%), 
being called Gibeath-phinehas, is ‘a proof that in 
popular estimation he ranked even higher than 
his father.’ For this place see art. GIBEAH, 3. 
According to 1 Ch 9” Phinehas at one time had 
been superintendent of the Korahite gate-keepers. 
‘The sons of Phinehas’ (Ezr 83,1 Es 839, 1 Es 5°) 
seems to mean the clan of priests who elsewhere 
are called sons of Eleazar. 

It remains that a brief mention should be made 
of the legends that gather round Phinehas in 
Rabbinical literature. His grandfather Putiel 
(Ex 675) was identified with Jethro by an absurd 
etymology, and Phinehas, before his great exploit, 
had been constantly reproached with his Midianite 
origin (Sota, Gemara, viii. 6, ed. Wagenseil and 
Targ. of Jonathan). In the Targ. of Jonathan on 
Nu 25, twelve signs testify to a Divine interposi- 
tion in the death of Zimri and Cozbi, and the 
promise of God receives this remarkable addition : 
‘I will make him the angel of the covenant, that 
he may live for ever to proclaim redemption at 
the end of the days.’ A combination of this legend 
with Mal 4° is the probable origin of the wide- 
spread belief in the identity of Phinehas with 
Elijah (Fabricius, Cod. pseudepig. Vet. Vest. ch. 
170; Seder Olam, ed. Meyer, pp. 261, 845). He 
was also identified with the anonymous prophet 
of Jg 68 (Seder Olam, ch. xx.) and with the prophet 
who denounced Eli (Jerome, Qu, Heb. on 18 2”), 
Eusebius (Chron. An. 860) blunderingly identifies 
Phinehas with Eli. Phinehas was also said to 
have been the author of the last verse of the Book 
of Joshua, and of an explanation of sacred names 
(Fabricius, /.c.). 

2. Younger son of Eli, 18 18, Jos. (Ant. v. 
xl. 2) says that his father had resigned the office 
of high priesthood to him on account of his old 
age. It is true that the biblical narrative implies 
throughout that Hophni and Phinehas performed 
the aetive functions of the priesthood, but there 
seems no other ground for this supposed abdication 
in favour of the younger son than the fact that 
the succeeding high priests were descended from 
lim. Hophni was probably childless. Two sons 
of Phinehas are mentioned, Ahitub (18 148) and 
Ichabod (1 Καὶ 471), On the other hand, it is almost 
certain that in 2 Es 1? this Phinehas is reckoned 
among the high priests. That list alone inserts 
Heli, Phinees, and Achias (1,6. Ahijah) between 
Amariah and Ahitub. This is evidently an at- 
tempt to make a complete list by adding Eli and 
1115 successors, who are ignored in Ch, Ezr, and 
1 Es. This is not the place to moralize on the 
excesses of Phinehas and his brother, or on their 
indulgent father’s dignified but feeble remon- 
strances, or on their miserable death. Their ritual 
irregularity, however, demands an explanation. 
They committed two distinct breaches of the law. 
(2) It seems clear that ‘the memorial,’ which in 
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animal peace-offerings was the inner fat (Lv 3), 
was always burnt on the altar first; that is, the 
Lord received His portion before either priest or 
offerer took theirs. 
due to the priest was strictly defined, although 
neither the law of Lv 753. (‘the wave breast and 
the heave thigh have I taken . . . and given unto 
Aaron the priest and unto his sons as a due for 
ever from the children of Israel’) nor that of Dt 
18? (‘they shall give unto the priest the shoulder 
and the two cheeks and the maw’) may have 
been then in force. The worshippers, however, 
seem to have resented the impiety more than 
the greed of the priests. The sin of the young 
men is graphically summed up in the statement 
that ‘they contemned (1x3) the offering of the 
Lord’ (18 2!"7, on which see Driver or H. P. 
Smith), 

3. Ezr 8°, 1 Es 88, Father of Eleazar, one of 
the two priests who received at Jerusalem the 
offerings brought by Ezra from Babylon. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

PHINOE (Φινόε, AV Phinees), 1 Es 52=Paseah 
(Φισόν), Ezr 2°, Neh 751, 


PHLEGON (#\éyor).—The name of a Christian 
greeted with others by St. Paul in Ro 16%. He is 
commemorated with Herodion and Asyncritus 
(which see) on April 8 (Acta Sanctorum, April, i. 
p. 741). The name was borne by a Greek writer 
of the 2nd cent. wlio is stated by Origen to have 
given some information concerning Christ. 

A. δ. HEADLAM. 

PHBE (€of8).—In Ro 16! St. Paul commends 
Pheebe to the Roman Christians. He describes her 
as (1) ‘our sister,’ (2) ‘a servant (διάκονος) of the 
Church that is at Cenchrese’—the port of Corinth. 
(3) He asks that they ‘receive her in the Lord, 
worthily of the saints, and ‘assist her in whatso- 
ever matter she may have need of them.’ (4) He 
says that she has been ‘a succourer (rpogrdris) of 
many, and of himself in particular. It is generally 
assumed that Phebe was the bearer of the Epistle, 
and the words by which she is introduced (συνίστημι 
ὑμῖν) imply a formal introduction to the Roman 
community. 

Two points demand a short discussion : (1) How 
far is διάκονος technical? This is the only place 
where the office is referred to by name in the 
NT (for 1 Ti 3% 53 cannot be quoted), but the 
younger Pliny (Zp. Χ. xevi. 8) speaks of ministre 
in the Christian Church, and there are constant 
references to them under the names of διάκονος 
(11, 26) and διακόνισσα (viii. 19, 20, 18) in the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. Moreover, the circumstances 
of Oriental life must have made it necessary that 
there should be female attendants to perform for 
women what the deacons did for men, in baptism, 
in visiting the women’s part of the house, and in 
introducing women to the bishop or deacons (A post. 
Const. iii. 15, ete.). There is no oceasion, there- 
fore, for thinking that the word has not, at any 
rate to a certain extent, a technical meaning, but 
we have not sufficient grounds for assuming an 
order of deaconesses in the later sense. The 
translation ‘servant,’ however, is inadequate. 

(2) The description of her as προστάτις suggests 
that she was a person of some wealth and position. 
This word again is probably technical. It implies 
the legal representative or wealthy ‘ patroness.' 
Her residence at Cenchrese — the port towards 
= hesus—would enable her to exercise the duties 

of hospitality, and to give other forms of assist- 

ance to Christians on their first landing in the 

country, and to help what must have been a small 

and struggling Church. She is commemorated on 

Sept. 3. See Acta Sanctorum, Sept., vol. i. p. 602. 
A. Ο, HEADLAM. 


(6) The portion of the animal | 
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PH@NICIA.— 


i, Sources. 
ii, The Country— 
(a) Its extent and natural features. 
(Ὁ) Its history. 
(c) Greater Phoonicia. 
iii. The People. 
iv. The Alphabet and Lanuage. 
v. Oonstitution and Government, 
vi. Civilization and Commerce. 
vii. Religion— 
(a) The deities. 
(0) Sacred objects and cultus. 


i, SouRCES.—The sourees of our knowledge of 
Pheenician history and civilization are contained 
in—(a) Inscriptions in the Phenician language. 
These are very numerous, amounting to some 
thousands. They have been found in Phoenicia 
itself and in Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, the islands of 
Melita, Gaulos, Sicily, Cossura, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, as well as in Africa, Italy, France, and 
Spain. Whilst these are invaluable for the restora- 
tion of the language (especially such as have Greek 
transliterations and translations appended), unfor- 
tunately very few are of historical interest, few are 
of any length, few have been found in Pheenicia 
itself, and, with one exception, none are earlier 
than the Persian period. The oldest known is 
CIS No. 5. This is on the fragments of a bow] 
discovered in Cyprus (fin insula Cypro, casu [ut 
putamus] reperta’) but belonging to a temple of 
Ba‘al not far from Sidon, and on paleographical 
grounds is assigned to the 9th cent. Bc. It 
mentions a ‘ Hiram, king of the Sidonians,’ but it 
remains uncertain to which of the kings of this 
name it refers. The remaining inscriptions consist 
mostly of dedications and memorials on tombs, 
with two or three pertaining to sacrifices. Their 
chief value lies in the names of kings they con- 
tain, and in the proper names containing names 
of gods.* 

(6) The Egyptian hieroglyphic and Babylono- 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions contain many 
references to the land of Pheenicia, and give some 
idea of its relation to foreign powers from the 
16th cent. B.c. to the Persian period. The Tel 
el-Amarna tablets give a glimpse into contem- 
porary history which is valuable and probably 
characteristic. Much, however, remains to be 
done in the classification and identification of the 
geographical names in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
For the Egyptian much has been done by W. 
Max Miiller.t 

(c) Lieferences to the Phenicians, and especially 
to Lyre and Sidon with their dependencies, in the 
Old 7. estament.—Tlese occur in writings extend- 
ing over a period of about four centuries (9th to 
5th cent. B.c.). They consist partly of short notes 
ethnographical (more properly geographical) as in 
Gn 10; archological or geographical, as in Dt 
3°, Jos 134; listorical, as in 1K 5 and 16; or 
relating to religion, asin 1K 115, In addition to 
these the longer assages in the books of Isaiah 
(ch. 23), Jeremiah (chs. 25. 27. 47), and Ezekiel 
(chs. 26-32) give a striking picture of the con- 
merce and civilization of the chief Phcnician 


*The Phonician inscriptions are collected in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, pt. i. vols. i. and ii., Paris, 1881-99. 
Further details ag to some of them, and two or "three new and 
recently discovered inscriptions, will be found in the Oriental 
Journals of Germany, Vienna, Paris; in the Revue d’Assyrio- 
logie, vol. v. No. 1, and other journals, 

+ The references to Pheenicia in the Egyptian inscriptions 
will be best found in Flinders Petrie’s Listory of Egypt, 
Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, and W. Max Miller's 
Asien und Europa. The Tel el-Amarna tablets are edited by 
Winckler, The Teil el-Amarna Letters, A very useful com- 
pendium with much valuable comment is contained in Flinders 
Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, 
London, 1898. The best collection of Babylonian and Assyrian 
inscriptions is in Schrader’s K eilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vols. 

i.-iv. 
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cities at the time when these prophecies were 
written.* 

(d) Greek writings.—For fragments of two of the 
most important writings on Phoenician history we 
are indebted to Josephus, Eusebius, and others 
whose writings we have, who may have taken 
them from the encyclopedic writer Alexander 
Polyhistor. Menandros of Ephesus, who seeins 
to have flourished about the 2nd cent. B.c., wrote 
a history or chronicle of some at least of the 
Pheenician cities. The first fragment (in Josephius, 
ὃ. Ap. i. 18 and in part also in Ant. VII. v. 3) con- 
tains Tyrian annals, with a list of kings from the 
early part of the 10th cent. B.c. to the founding of 
Carthage at the close of the 9th century. A second 
fragment (Anté. IX. xiv. 2) tells of a siege of Tyre 
under Shalmaneser, and a third (c. Ap. i. 21), 
usually ascribed to Menandros, though he is not 
explicitly mentioned as the author, gives further 
chronology and list of kings from a siege of Tyre 
under Nebuchadnezzar to the accession of Cyrus to 
the throne of Persia. Three other smaller pieces 
are of minor importance. 

Dios, an otherwise unknown writer, is quoted in 
Jos. 6. Ap. i. 17 as having written an accurate 
history of Phoenicia. The extract given tells of 
Hiram the contemporary of Solomon. Two or 
three other authors are mentioned in Greek litera- 
ture as writers on Pheenician history, but tlreir 
works have perished.—Quite different in character 
from the works mentioned scems to have been the 
Phoenician history of Philo Byblios, a writer of 
the end of the Ist cent. A.D. His work professed 
to be a translation of the writing of a Phoenician 
named Sanchuniathon who lived in the period be- 
fore the Trojan war. The portions of his work 
presarege for us by Eusebius show him to have 

een a euhemerist, who in his description of the gods 
and his cosmogony has used Pheenician material, 
but has so adapted it to suit his own views that 
his work can be used only after most searching 
criticism. — Besides the above works, there are 
references in Greek writings too numerous to be 
mentioned here. The Jtiad mentions ‘Sidon,’ 
‘Sidonians,’ and ‘Pheenicians,’ and the Odyssey 
the same, with the addition of ‘Phoenicia.’ Hero- 
dotus tells of Phenician legends and commerce, 
and many writers after him have incidental notices 
of this land and people.—Of Roman writers, one 
descrves mention. In the prologue to the 18th 
book of Justin’s epitome of the history of Pompeius 
Trogus (about the beginning of the Christian era) 
occur the words, ‘Inde (continentur) origines 
Phenicum et Sidonis et Veliz Carthagmisque 
res gestee in execcssu dicts.’ The only section 
that remains is in Justin, xviii. 3 ff., and was prob- 
ably taken from a work of Timagenes (Ist cent. 
B.C.).T 

(6) Archeological remains.—Underground Phee- 

* For a complete list of OT passages referring to Phenicia, 
see the Concerdanees 8. ‘Sidon,’ ‘ Sidonians,’ ‘ Tyre,’ ‘ Arvad,’ 
*Gebal,’ and consult the table in Gn 10; see also CANAAN in vol. 
i. p. 347. Tyre and Sidon are mentioned in the NT by the 
Synoptists, Mt 1131. 32 1521, Mk 38 724.31, Lk 426 6171013-13, and in 
Ac 1229 213.7273, In Mk 726 the adjective Zusog¢omwixooe Occurs. 

1 The fragments of Menandros are collected in Muller’s Prag- 
menta Listericorum Grecorum, vol. iv. p. 445 ff., but to Muller’s 
list, must be added the paragraph contained in Jos. Ant. 1x. 
xiv. 2, and it should be noticed that a part of the first piece is 
repeated in Ant. vii. v. 3. It will be observed that Josephus 
says that Menandros wrote of the ‘kings of the Greeks and the 
Barbarians.’ The fragment of Dios is contained in the same 
volume (Fraq. Hist. Gr. iv. 398), where the author is identified 
with Ailios Dios; but this is very doubtful. Theremains of 
Philo Byblios are collected, 7d. iii. 5601f. The value of his work 
has been much discussed by scholars. A good essay on the 
subject is that of W. Baudissin in his Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, vol. i. pp. 1-46. His conclusion is that 
Philo has taken his material from various sources —soine 
Semitic—and given to if the name of a man of antiquity. 
Sanchuniathon is a genuine Phenician name. In any case the 
work as a whole represents Phenician religion in its decline, 
aot in its origin. 
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nicia is still almost entirely unexplored, though a 
beginning has now been made at Sidon. Scattered 
about, however, on the surface of the ancient 
Pheenician land are remains of walls, fortifications, 
temples, and tombs, which: help to tell the story of 
bygone days. Of the colonies, Cyprus and Car- 
thage have yielded a large number of articles 
(vases, statuettes, etc. etc.), which throw light on 
the arts and daily life of the people. Coins also, 
and seals, though not in large numbers, are now 
to befound in museums (see below under ‘ Civiliza- 
tion and Commerce’). 

ii. THE CouNTRY.—(a) Hztent and natural 
features. Although the Phoenicians inhabited 
cities as far north as Myriandos (in the Gulf of 
Alexandretta) and as far south as Jaffa (see below) 
in the Persian period, the earlier Phcenician terri- 
tory may be said roughly to have been bounded on 
the north by the river Orontes or Mt. Casius, and 
on the south by Mt. Carmel. On the east the 
limits are entirely unknown, but the Bargylos 
and Lebanon ranges seem to form natural bound- 
aries on that side. Colonists from Sidon, however, 
appear to have pushed their way as far inland as 
the neighbourhood of the sources of the Jordan 
(Jg 18). The land thus consisted of two distinct 
regions: (1) The hill-country, 2¢. the slopes of 
Bargylos (Nusaireyah) and Lebanon. Both these 
ranges extend from N. to 8.: the former from 
Antioch to the river Eleutheros, the latter from 
this point to the mountains of N. Galilee and 
Hermon. They are of limestone, with many other 
formations, and in some parts reach a height of 
over 10,000 ft. Tlre scenery is magnificent, espe- 
cially in the great gorges where the rivers pass 
down into the plains. The vegetation is luxuriant 
for a long distance up the slopes, and the many 
flourishing villages on the side of the Lebanon 
facing the sea to-day, tcll us of one part of 
Pheenician life which has vanished almost entirely 
from its history. The chief rivers are the Eleu- 
theros, which separates Bargylos from Lebanon ; 
the Adonis, famous in history; and the Lycos, at 
the mouth of which still remain the well-known 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, But besides 
these there are many small streams which pour 
down from every mountain slope, full in the rainy 
season, empty in the dry, and for this very reason 
affecting both commercial and military movements. 
(2) The plaims are best known ascontaining nearly 
all the cities that have left their mark in Phoenician 
history. The extreme north is a mere strip of land 
between the mountains and the sea, and the first 
great plain is that extending for about 60 miles 
south from Gabala, with a width varying from 2 
to 10 miles, and containing the cities of Arvad 
and Simyra. The next piece of open country 1s 
that from the Lycos river to a few miles below 
Beyrft, then follow the plains of Sidon, about 
10 miles long and 2 broad, Tyre about 20 miles 
long and from 1 mile to 5 miles broad, and Acre 
about 8 miles long and 6 broad. These plains 
as well as the hilly slopes were famous for 
their cultivation, and there are traces to-day, in 
the remains that are found, of the industries 
that were carried on in them. But they owe 
their fame mostly to the fact that they are the 
highways along which the trade of the East 
came to the West. The inscriptions at the mouth 
of the Lycos, the annals of Egypt and Assyria, and 
the descriptions of the OT prophets, all bear 
witness to the constant traffic and frequent in- 
vasions that were made possible by this low-lying 
coast-land of Pheenicia.* 


* A description of the old Pheenician territory at the present 
time may be read in Renan, Alission de Phénicie ; Walpole, 7'he 
Ansayrit; Réclus, ἢ Aste Antérieure; and Baedeker’s Palestine 
and Syria. 
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(6) History of the country.—The earliest histor- 
ical mention of the Pheenician land is in the older 
Egyptian inscriptions, where it appears under the 
name of Dahe (or Zahi).* Between B.C. 1587 and 
1562 Aahmes reached it in his northern conquests. 
He also mentions a people called the Fenkhu as 
workers in his quarries. Thothmes I. (1541-16) 
overran the whole length of Syria as far as the 
Euphrates. Thothmes 111. (1503-1449) in his 23rd 

ear records a victory over the Fenkhu and other 
Syrians; in his 29th year another campaign to 
Retennu, Tunep, Arvad, and Zahi, with much 
Pheenician spoil; in his 30th year a eaimpaign to 
Kedesh, Simyra, and Arvad; and in his 34th year 
a campaign which brought tribute from Zahi, 
Retennu, and Asi (Cyprus). In the reign of 
Amenophis Π|. (1414-1379) Egyptian power seems 
to have been at its highest, and Pheenicia, with 
the rest of Syria, was entirely subject toit. The 
next reign, that of Amenophis Iv. (or Akhenaten, 
1379-66), is one of decay. The discovery of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets has given us a rather fuller 
insight into the relation of Phoenicia to Egypt than 
we have had hitherto, for some of the letters con- 
tained in these tablets are from or to Egyptian 
governors and others in Pheenician eities. Thus 
we have mention of Abimilki of Tyre, Amunira of 
Beyrfit, Khaib, commissioner of Simyra, Ribaddi 
of Gubla, Shutatna of Akko, Zimrida of Zidon, 
ete. Nearly all the letters tell the same story of 
attacks from without and rebellion within, and 
prove that whether Phoenicia now made a stand 
for independence or became a prey to other rising 
empires, it was at this time passing from Egyptian 
dominion. The Egyptians still made raids into 
Pheenician territory or marched through it (cf. the 
inscription of Ramses 11. at the mouth of the river 
Lycos) to attack other enemies, and Phoenicians 
robably still paid tribute from time to time to 
ieypt. We have no details of the history of the 
land at this time. We know, however, that it 
never formed one united kingdom. Its history is 
the history of its cities. Of these, Arvad seems to 
huve enjoyed a pre-eminence in the earliest times, 
and more certainly Sidon a little later. The whole 
people was sometimes known to foreigners as the 
Sidonians. The era of Tyre began about B.C. 1197 
(according to Jos. Ant, VIII. 111. 1); but Arvad and 
Sidon were still independent cities in the 9th eent.: 
in the 8th Tyre seems to bear rule over Sidon, 
Akko, and other cities. Later, Diodorus Siculus 
(xvi. 41) mentions a united council of men of 
Arvad, Tyre, and Sidon at Tripolis (native name 
unknown). This development of the government 


* W. Max Miller suggests that this name may be connected 


with the root ἴω , ‘to be beautiful,’ jou ‘to act well’: cf. apy 


‘ to shine’ (Asien und Europa, p. 176). This name begins to go 
into the background in the 12tb cent., and is almost forgotten in 
the Ptolemaic period. Kaft or Keft (in tbe inscription of 
Thotbmes 111. etc.) is frequently taken to indicate the Phwnician 
coast (cf. Sayce in article CANAAN), but Miller (p. 337 ff.) argues 
strongly for its representing Cilicia. Canaan is a geographical 
term denoting the low land, and seems to have been used by the 
Phoenicians themselves at one time to denote tbeir land (see 
CaNnAAN). The name Φοινίκη given by the Greeks (it occurs in 
Odyss. iv. 88) has given rise to much discussion. It seems to 
have been used (like "EAAcs) for the land where Phomnicians 
dwelt, wbether at bome or abroad; thus Euripides (7're, 221) 
uses it for Carthage. The older derivations of the name Φοίνικες 
(Pheenicians) from φοῖνιξ, the bird (‘ phenix’), or a * palm,’ are 
fanciful and secondary. Some derive the word from φοινός, 
‘ brownish-red,’ as denoting the colour of the skin (Pietschmann, 
Gesch. ἃ. Phénizier, te 13), a root wbich reappears in the Latin 
Peenus (‘ Punic’ of Carthaginians). Some (cf, CANAAN and Ed. 
Meyer, Gesch. ἃ. Alterthums, §§ 180, 190, etc.) refer both these 
names back to the word ‘ Fenkbu,’ which appears in the inscrip- 
tion of Thothmes in. at Karnak. To this Miiller objects 
(p. 208 ff.), that this word was originally only an Egyptian term 
used ina general sense for the northern barbarians. Finally, 
Kd. Glaser (Punt und die siidarabischen Reiche, 1899) has 
revived the view that the name is connected with tbe ‘ Punt’ 
(or Powen-at=Poen-at) of the Egyptian inscriptions, a part of 
South Arabia and East Africa. 


of cities was not without foreign intervention. 
The Egyptians had scarcely ceased troubling them 
when they were brought face to face with danger 
from a new quarter. It is possible that as early as 
1140 Nebuchadnezzar 1. of Babylonia invaded their 
country (cf. Winckler, Geschichte Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, p. 95 and note 18). Tiglath-pileser 1. 
(c. 1100) also seems to have reached the Mediter- 
ranean eoast near Arvad. In the 9th cent. Assur- 
nazirpal raided the eountry, as did his successor, 
Shalmaneser 11., who received tribute from Tyre 
and Sidon and Byblos (Gebal), as well as from 
Jehu king of Israel; and Mattanbaal king of 
Arvad fought with Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
(854). In the 8th eent. the cuneiform inscriptions 
record tribute received by Tiglath-pileser 111. from 
Arvad, Tyre, and Gebal; and Menander tells of a 
siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser IV. which lasted for 
five years. In the following century Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esarhaddon all sent their armies 
to Phenicia, and the last named even to Idalion 
in Cyprus; and in the 6th cent. the new Baby- 
lonian empire continued the work of Assyria in the 
famous siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. With 
the rise of the Persian empire came a change which 
greatly benefited the Phoenicians. Cyrus seems to 
have left them alone, and about this time they 
again supplied the Jews with materials for buildiny 
their temple (Ezr 34. Cambyses enrolled then in 
a satrapy with Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine, and 
thus received from them their share of tribute ; 
but was friendly to them, and depended on them 
entirely for his navy (ef. Herod. 111. 19); nor did 
he attempt force against them even when they 
refused to give him ships wherewith to attack 
Carthage. The Pheenician fleet continued to do 
good service for the Persians, especially against the 
Greeks, until 351, when Sidon, under Tabnit, re- 
volted; but Ochus soon brought Phoenicia back 
to obedience, and its cities continued to flourish 
under their native kings until after the battle of 
Issus they fell into the hands of Alexander the 
Great, Tyre only after sutfering a long siege and 
a eruel punishment. After Alexander’s death, 
Pheenicia fell with Syria to Laomedon, then in 320 
to Ptolemy Lagi, and in 314 to Antigonus. In 
287 it again passed to the Ptolemies, who held it 
until 198, when it became part of the Seleucid 
empire. During all this period Greek manners 
and customs and language were largely introduced 
into the country. Finally, after it had shared 
with Syria in the many vicissitudes of the Seleueid 
power, in 65 Rome took possession, and Phoenicia 
was included in the province of Syria under a pro- 
consul or pro-pretor, though Tyre, Sidon, and 
Tripolis remained free cities with their own elected 
magistrates and council (οἵ. Ac 127%), In Mk 7531: 
a woman of this country is called ἃ Syro-phoenician ; 
in Mt 15778 the older name ‘ Canaanitish’ is used. 
For this section, see, further, the Literature eited 
in the notes to ‘ Sources,’ above. 

(c) Greater Phenicia.—A sketch of the history of 
Phenicia would be incomplete without a notice of 
the many ports, especially in the Mediterranean, 
where its people settled, and from which came 
many of those articles of commerce which made 
them renowned, Some of these settlements can be 
traced back to the 15th cent. B.c. There may 
have been some before that time; but records fail 
us. In some of these places the Pheenicians seem 
to have had real colonies, in others merely ‘ fae- 
tories,’ where their traders reecived the wares of 
the neighbouring country to export them to their 
own land. Cyprus was very early settled by them, 
and although the Greeks afterwards took much of 


the island, the towns of Kition and Idalion flour- 


ished up to Roman times (see Cyprus). The 
islands of the Aigean Sea (including Crete, Rhodos, 
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Kythera, and many others) were occupied by them 
—as many scholars hold—even in pre-Homeric 
times (cf. Bérard, ‘Les Phéniciens et les poémes 
Homériques,’ in Revue de Vhistoire des Religions, 
XXxix. 173-228 and 419-460). The advance of the 
Greeks, and consequent expulsion of the Pheenicians 
from these islands, seems to have led to an in- 
creased interest in the settlements in the West 
Mediterranean, some of which, at least, had been 
founded long before. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Malta, Gaulos, Tarshish, and Gades in Spain, 
various places in N. Africa, including the famous 
Carthage, were settled by them, and were in con- 
stant communication with the home country. 
Many of these settlements have been assigned by 
history and tradition to certain Pheenician cities, 
e.g. Utica and Carthage to Tyre, and Carthage 
itself seems to have established new trading ports 
on the opposite coast of the Mediterranean. (For 
settlements outside the Mediterranean, see para- 
graph in small type below). 

11, THE PEOPLE.—The origin of the Phenician 
people is wrapped in mystery. According to their 
own traditions of the 5th cent. B.c., they dwelt 
formerly by the Erythrzean Sea (Herod. vii. 89; cf. 
i. 1), ὅ,6. the Indian Ocean, including the Persian 
Gulf. This tradition is repeated by other classical 
authors—Strabo, Justin, Pliny, e¢ al. Justin en- 
larges the story by a statement that an earthquake 
was the cause of their movement, and that they 
dwelt then near the ‘ Assyrian lake’ (XVIII. 111. 2) ; 
and Strabo (who in I. 11. 35 regards the story of the 
migration as untrustworthy) says (in XVI. 111, 4) 
that in the Persian Gulf are two islands—Turos 
and Arados—whose temples resemble those of the 
Phoenicians, and that the inhabitants of these 
islands say that the Phenician islands are named 
after them, and their towns are settlements from 
themselves. Sayce (note to Herod. i. 1) suggests 
that the similarity of names gave rise to the whole 
legend, and points out that the names are really 
diferent, as according to Ptolemy and Pliny the 
real name of the island in the Persian Gulf was 
Tylos, while the Phenician city Tyre was ὍΣ, and 
the Pheenician Arados was properly Arvad. Fail- 
ing historical evidence, we are led to such testimony 
as we can get from language, anthropology, and 
religion. This is avowedly incomplete at the 
present time; but the material available shows 
the Pheenicians of the Syrian coast to have been 
a Semitic people, who took part in the great 
migration to the West which at different times 
sent also the Arameans to Syria and the Hebrews 
and their kin to Palestine. 


It has long been known that the activity of the Phoenicians 
was not confined to the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and it hag been suspected that the Phoenicians of the Syrian 
coast were perhaps only one branch of a race which had settle- 
ments in other parts of the Semitic world. A work entitled, 
Punt und die stidarabischen Reiche, by Eduard Glaser, the 
famous traveller in South Arabia, appeared in the end of 1899, 
in which evidence has been gathered from the records of Egypt 
and the South Arabian inscriptions to show that these conjec- 
tures are supported by history. According to Glaser, the land 
of Punt, so often mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions, was a 
large part of the coastsof East Africa and South Arabia. Thence 
the Egyptians obtained incense, gold, etc. From this land were 
established several colonies, including Mashonaland and Socotra, 
But the remains in the former place are evidently Phenician, 
various signs indicate the identity of the races inhabiting the 
land of Punt, and the name itself is identical with ‘ Phosnician.’ 
Thus we must in future speak of two branches of the Phanician 
people,a Northern on the coasts of Syria, and a Southern (of 
the same race, language, and origin as the Northern) which 
left the Erythrean Gulf at a very early period, and ceased 
from that time to influence the other members of the race, 
The confirmation or otherwise of this theory must depend 
on the further evidence of the Babylonian and 8. Arabian 
inscriptions. 


iv. ALPHABET AND LANGUAGE.—(a) The Phe- 
nician alphabet is purely consonantal, and consists 
of 22 characters, written from right to left. Tra- 


dition says that this was the first alphabet in- 
vented— 
‘Phoonices primi, fama si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris.’—(Lucan). 

It is, however, generally recognized that the in- 
vention consists in the taking over of signs uscd 
originally by other peoples to denote syllables, and 
the adaptation of these to denote simple sounds, 
together with the simplification of what were 
originally pictorial or hieroglyphic characters. 
Together with this we must recognize that some 
letters were not taken over directly, but were 
formed by slight modifications of those thus re- 
ceived (thus the sign for the rough aspirate # is 
formed from that of the simple 4 by the addition 
of a stroke to the left). Various opinions are held 
as to the original source. Until lately the favourite 
view has been that the Phcenicians borrowed their 
characters from the Egyptian. This was also held 
in ancient times, and is mentioned in Tacitus— 
‘Primi per figuras animalium Aigyptii sensus 
mentis effingebant ... et literarum semet inven- 
tores perhibent; inde Pheenicas, quia mari pre- 
pollebant, intulisse Greecis gloriamque adeptos, 
tamquam reppererint que acceperant’ (Ann. xi. 14). 
Supporters of this opinion are divided as to whethe1 
the Pheenician characters were derived directly 
from the hieroglyphs or from the hieratic writing. 
Much has been written of late to show that the 
Babylono-Assyrian cuneiform is the real source 
of the Phenician alphabet. This opinion was also 
held in early times. Pliny nae ‘Litteras semper 
arbitror Assyriis fuisse, sed alii apud Aigyptios a 
Mercurio, ut Gellius, alii apud Syros repertas 
volunt’ (Nat. Hist. vii. ὃ 37). The widespread 
use of the cuneiform characters about the time to 
which is assigned the invention of the Pheenician 
alphabet, is used to support this hypothesis, A 
third view held by some corresponds in some degree 
with the last mentioned by Pliny, and derives the 
Pheenician characters from the Cypriote, which are 
connected with the so-called Hittite characters. 
This opinion is altogether too undeveloped at 
present to be judged properly. Nor is it casy to 
decide as to the Egyptian and Assyrian theories. 
The selection of the characters to which the 
Pheenician are referred seems arbitrary, and a 
succession of intermediate formsis wanting. Either 
view seems to be historically possible, neither 
proved. The Phenician alphabet, like most others, 
seems to have only incompletely represented the 
sounds of the language. Two words beginning in 
Phenician with the same letter are represented in 
Greek by different letters, mxs=Tupos, pixy=Ziduv. 
These characters are identical with those found on 
the Siloam inscription in Judza and the Moabite 
Stone, and on early Jewish coins, and may thus be 
called Canaanitish (in the large sense) as well as 
Phenician. The early Greek alphabet was also 
derived from the Phoenician (cf. Herod. v. 58), 
though soon altered in many ways to suit the 
needs of the Greek language. 

(6) The language of Pheenicia is pare Semitic, 
and belongs to the same branch of that family as 
the Hebrew, the Moabitish, and the Semitic glosses 
in the Tel el-Amarna letters, forming with these 
(and probably other dialects of which we have no 
remains) the so-called Canaanitish group. The 
materials for an exact comparison with Hebrew 
are wanting. The inscriptions (with the single 
exception of CZS i. 5, see above under ‘Sources’) 
are later than the 6th cent., and mostly of the 4th 
and later, when the language had _ probably 
suffered a certain amount of decay. The Punic 
passages in Plautus are of the end of the 3rd cent., 
and can be used only with care (cf. Néldeke, Die 
semitischen Sprachen, p. 25f.), and the vowel 
letters in the inscriptions are rare. The consonants 
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are the same as in Hebrew, but many words were 

robably pronounced with different vowel sounds 
cee those used in the same words in Hebrew. 
The wau conversive with the imperfect, so familiar 
in Hebrew, is wanting in the Pheenician, which, 
on the otler hand, seems to have formed a kind of 
piapenee with kan (CIS 93). Words, too, that 

ecame rare or poetical in Hebrew were in common 
use in Pheenician. The later language shows the 
same weakening and confusion of gutturals that 
marks late Hebrew. 

LITERATURE.—On the Phoenician alphabet see de Rougé, 
Meimoires sur Vorigine égyptienne de Valphabet phénicien, 1814} 
Deecke, ‘‘ Ursprung ἃ. altsemitischen Alphabets aus ἃ. neu- 
agsyrischen Keilschrift,’in ΖΜΟ xxxi. 102ff.; and cf. Zimmern, 
tb. 1. 667 ff.; Isaac Taylor's, The Alphabet 2, where the Egyptian 
origin is accepted ; Ball, ‘Origin of the Phenician Alphahet,’ in 
PSBA, 1893, 392-408; Berger, L’écriture dans lantiquité. 
Conder, in The Bible and the Hast, p. 74 ff., supports the Cypriote 
wine thabriptions are collected in the French Corpus ; the words 
in them are collected in Bloch’s Phenicisches Glossar (Berlin, 
1891); and esp. by Lidzharski, Handbuch d. nordsemitischen 
Epigraphtk (Weimar, 1898). The wordsin Plautus are discussed 
by Gildemeister in Ritschl’s edition of Plautus, vol. 11, fasc. 5 
(Leipzig, 1884). A fuller discussion of these by Prof. Ὁ. S 
Margoliouth will appear in a forthcoming number of the Classical 
Review. The only grammar of Phenician is Schréder’s Pheni- 
zische Grammatik (Halle, 1869). Cf., further, article on 
LANGUAGE OF OT. 

v. CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.—The Phe- 
nicians never appear in history as one united people 
under one government. Their political history 
resolves itself into the history of their chief cities. 
Naturally a quiet and unwarlike people (Jg 187), 
the country folk were probably content with the 
simpler forms of local or Sage government 
usual among Eastern peoples, depending for help 
in time of need upon the city that was nearest to 
them or which they had originally left as settlers. 
In the cities the government was more conven- 
tional. Kings of Sidon, Tyre, Gebal, Kition, and 
Idalion are mentioned in the OT, in foreign 
records, and on the Phenician inscriptions. From 
Menander’s list of the kings of Tyre we can see 
that the monarchic power remained in the same 
family, except when revolutions broke the order of 
succession. As to the constitution of the court 
circle, we can only gather from our knowledge of 
Carthage, and of {11 Semitic states bordering on 
Phoenicia, that there existed an aristocracy which 
probably owed its existence in early times to pro- 
minent position in the tribes. In some of the 
cities a body of ten chiefs (Justin, xvii. 6. 1) seems 
to have been prominent in international business. 
This scems to have been part of a larger} council 
of a hundred men. Of the organization of the 
traders, the most important part of the population, 
we know nothing. A tradition in Justin (xviii. 3) 
seems to indicate the presence of a large slave 
population. Among the different cities it was 
inevitable that one or another should gain some 
pre-eminence over the others. This is historically 
proved by the fact that at one time Sidon gave its 
name to the Phoenician people as a whole, while 
in OT times pate evidently had some kind of supre- 
macy. Jor the Persian period Diodorus Siculus 
(xvi. 41) mentions a federal government with head- 
quarters at Tripolis, where Arvad, Sidon, and Tyre 
held a common council. Even when under the 
sway of foreign powers, the chief Phoenician cities 
seem to have always maintained a large amount of 
self-government in internal affairs; and under the 
Romans we know that Sidon, Tyre, and Tripolis 
retained the rank of “ free cities,’ with the right to 
appoint their own councils and magistrates. 

vi. CIVILIZATION AND COMMERCE.—The people 
were originally, in all probability, largely agri- 
cultural. The inscription of Thothmes III. men- 
tions among the spoil of Pheenicia, ‘ good bread and 
various bread, corn in grain, flour... and all 
good fruits of the land.’ But though the agri- 


cultural class doubtless existed thronghout its 
history, it soon yielded in importance to those of 
the manufacturers, merchants, and seamen, who 
received raw material from various parts of the 
known world, and sent it forth again in new and 
more useful or more beautiful forms, or contented 
themselves with simply acting as intermediaries 
with profit to themselves. Their navigation, origin- 
ally taken up for business purposes, became later a 
great source of influence and probably of wealth to 
them, when they provided a navy for their Persian 
rulers. Phoenicia was essentially mercantile, and 
was warlike only when commercial life was 
threatened. Situated on the only part of the 
Syrian coast that had any pretence to natural 
harbours, and hemmed in = lofty mountains on 
the north and east, its people naturally turned to 
the sea. And so the sea soon carried their ships ; 
its shells gave them their valuable dyes, and its 
sand the material for their glass, The meeting of 
the land trade-routes from Asia and Africa, and 
of the sea-routes from all parts of the Medi- 
terranean, made alike the history and the civiliza- 
tion of Pheenicia. The land-routes existed for 
natural reasons; the sea-routes were due to the 
skill and enterprise of the sailors who pushed their 
way from island to island, and cape to cape, until 
they reached the southern capes of Spain, and 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar. Yet the 
people do not seem to have been very original or 
inventive, and their chief merit seems to have 
been rather the power of adapting and fitting for 
commercial purposes the arts they learned from 
others. They had, too, the advantage of being 
able to collect in one place the products of many 
lands, and thus of producing an effect on the 
imagination of peoples which gave them a glory 
not all their own. Glass was one of the manu- 
factured articles for which they gained much 
credit, and tradition came to ascribe its invention 
to them (Pliny, Nat, Hist. xxxvi. 65); but it had 
been made ‘from time immemorial’ in Egypt, and 
the art of making it was probably taken by the 
Phenicians from that country. The dyed wares 
of Pheenicia were renowned throughout the ancient 
world, and the abundance of the murex on their 
coasts (see COLOURS in vol. i. p. 457) gave full 
opportunity for the production of the most brilliant 
colours then known; but the art of dyeing prob- 
ably came from Babylonia. Their weaving and 
embroidery were alike famous and sought after; 
but we are still ignorant as to how much progress 
in these arts was due to native workers. Gold, 
silver, iron, tin, and lead were imported by them 
long before the days of Ezekiel, and were wrought 
into forms of beauty that were known to the 
Homeric poems (14, xxiii. 740 ff; Odyss. iv. 618) ; 
but their artistic forms show undoubted marks of 
large foreign influence. Amber, it is now known, 
was dug in Pheenicia itself, but was also probably 
received by the ordinary trade-routes from the 
Baltic, and objects made of it have been found in 
the ruins of Mycenz. 

The artistic side of Pheenician life (with a rather 
large commercial appearance in it) is well repre- 
sented in the various objects which have been dug 
up or discovered in Pheenicia itself, but more ex- 
tensively in Cyprus and Carthage and a few more 
of the old Pheenician colonies. The pottery dis- 
covered belongs niostly to the Greco-Roman times, 
and most of its excellences seem to be due to 
foreign influence. Earlier specimens, supposed to 
be Pheenician, are both of the painted and incised 
varieties, but are not at all remarkable. The 
metal-work is more interesting, and the statuettes 
of bronze are curious if not particularly beautiful. 
The bronze bowls of Cyprus and the celebrated 


' cup (discovered at Preeneste) of silver, overlaid 
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with gold, with figures in low-relief, alike bear 
witness to the influence of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art. The same applies to the seals and cylinders, 
which do not usually show a very fine finish, and 
are generally of serpentine, sometimes of glass, 
etc. The chief feature of this sculpture was the 
application of colour to give emphasis to certain 
parts of the figure. Their architecture is only 
partially known to us from very imperfect remains. 
A marked feature in their building is the employ- 
ment of the natural solid rock, as far as possible. 
This is the case with the old walls of Sidon, much 
of the funeral architecture, and the famous mono- 
lith house of Amrith. There seems to have been 
no vault in Phoenician architecture, the roof being 
terraced, as in Syria at the present day. The 
columns, cornices, and other decorations are almost 
entirely foreign, largely Egyptian. The tombs 
were In caves, and sarcophagi were used, and 
sometimes massive monuments like the so-called 
‘Hiram’s tomb’ towered above the burying-place. 
The architecture of their temples was probably 
Egyptian. That in all these arts the Pheenicians 
were reputed to be skilful workmen we know from 
the OT account of the relations between Solomon 
and Hiram of Tyre. A namesake of the Phenician 
king made for the temple at Jerusalem the two 
great pillars of bronze, the molten sea, and other 
objects of beauty and utility (1 K 7). To recon- 
struct these from the descriptions given has been 
a desire of many writers on ancient art, but there 
is and must be much uncertainty as to the details 
of the work. See art. PILLAR. 

The only metad found in Pheenicia itself was iron, 
but the abundance of minerals in some of their 
colonies soon made the Pheenicians expert miners. 
Cyprus contained large quantities of copper, and 
the island gave its name to this metal. The Sar- 
dinian settlements were apparently due to the 
search after copper and lead. ‘The mines of Thasos 
were known to Herodotus (vi. 47), and the Spanish 
colonies were perfect storehouses of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron, and lead. 

The attention given to navigation naturally gave 
rise to a large industry in the art of shipbuilding, 
and it is possible to trace on the Assyrian sculptures 
and Pheenician vases and coins the development 
from the rude and small boats first used to the 
large and well-fitted vessels used in later times, 
and so warmly eulogized by Xenophon in the 
(Economica (§ 8). The art of navigation, too, as 
distinct from the usual hugging of the shore and 
sailing in the daytime only, seems to have been 
developed if not invented by these people, to whom 
the Polar star was known. ‘The ships of the sea, 
with their mariners,’ occupy the first place in 
Ezekiel’s description of the pride of T'yre (ch. 27). 

From this description by Ezekiel we can easily 
understand that the private life of the Phenician 
traders was one of great luxury. Many of the 
articles of commerce, in which they traded, found 
their way into the homes of the people. Little is 
known of their private life, but there are indica- 
tions that behind the outward show of wealth and 
civilization lay a selfish and even cruel spirit. The 
traffic in slaves was no unimportant part of their 
commerce, and for the sake of it they would forget 
‘the covenant of brethren’ (Am 193-19). Commerce 
was the life and soul of the people, and the faults 
as well as the virtues of a purely commercial 
people marked the Phenician race (cf. Is 23, etc.). 


LitERATURE.—The remains of Phoenician industry and art 
may best be studied in Renan, Mission de Phénicie; Perrot et 
Chipiez, Histoire de art dans l’antiquité, tom. ili. ‘ Phénicie- 
Cypre's; L. P. di Oesnola, Cyprus, its Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples; A. P. di Cesnola, Salaminia; Obnefalsch-Richter, 
Kupros, die Bibel und Homer; Davis, Carthage and her Re- 
mains. For fragments of the Phonician calendar, cf. Conder 
in PEF St, 1889, p. 22f. 


vii. RELIGION.—The religion of the Pheenicians 
was polytheistic, nor so far as we can go back do 
we find any traces of its ever having been mono- 
theistic. In the Tel el-Amarna tablets the Phe- 
nician names contain the names of several of the 
gods; in the OT, too, the ba‘alim (plur.) are men- 
tioned, The origins of the gods are unknown. The: 
statements of Philo Bybhos in this matter are 
useless, for everything is made to serve his own 
euhemerism. The view that Ba‘al was the name 
of an originally one and only god—and that the 
sun-god—has been shown to be more than doubtful 
(see art. BAAL). Even the later identification by 
the Greeks of certain Phenician gods with their own 
tells us nothing of their origin and previous his- 
tory. As Ed. Meyer says (Gesch. αἰ, Alt. § 192, note), 
‘It should never be forgotten that of the Phe- 
nician religion we know very little (recht wenigq), 
of the Phenician mythology proper, nothing 
at all.’ It is a striking fact that one goddess, 
‘Tanith,’ is mentioned about 2000 times in Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions, and we know nothing either as 
to the meaning of the name or the nature of her 
being. Without attempting to explain the nature 
of each individual god, it seems clear, however, 
that some at least took their origin in the worship 
of the powers of nature (cf. the ‘ Ba‘al of heavens,’ 
the worship of Eshmun and Adonis, the feasts of 
the seasons of the year, the veneration of objects 
of nature, etc. [see below]). In this respect they 
fall in line with other Semitic peoples. Another 
determining fcature in their worship seems to have 
been their social organization. The existence of 
various tribes among the Phoenicians has often 
been asserted, and is in itself very probable, but 
there is no evidence for it. On the other hand, the 
city has played a part, larger than in the history 
of any country, except perhaps the history of Italy 
in the Middle Ages. That each city had a god of 
its own is evident. Sometimes he was simply 
called the Baal of that city (see BAAL), some- 
times he had a name of his own (as Melkarth, 
the Ba'al of Tyre). Beyond the actuating power 
of these two factors—reverence for the powers of 
nature, and the bond of city life—it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to go in the present state of our 
knowledge of the early gods of Pheenicia. A strik- 
ing feature in the names of the gods is the presence 
of so many appellatives in the names of the best- 
known (thus La'al, ‘possessor’; "Adon, ‘lord’; 
Afilk, ‘king,’ ete.). Another characteristic is the 
recognition of female as well as male deities. By 
the side of Baal is Baalat (as early as the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets ‘ Ba‘alat Sa Gubla’), with Milk is 
Miulkat, with Elis Elat (see CIS 243, 244); but it 
does not follow that because the masculine and 
feminine forms of the same words are used, that 
there is necessarily any special relation between 
the god and goddess represented by them. A closer 
relation between two gods seems to be indicated by 
the compounding of two divine names, as in Milk- 
‘'ashtart, Ba‘almelkart, Zadmelkarth, Zadtanith, 
etc.; but whether this has any political or doctrinal 
significance is uncertain. 

In later times Phenician cities, like other peoples 
of the ancient world, introduced foreign gods into 
their temples. Egypt cspecially furnished its share, 
and Babylonian deities are not wanting; while in 
regard te the other nations around them (other 
Canaanites, Aramzeans, ete.), it is often ditheult to 
say whether one has borrowed from the others, or 
all have received them from a common stock. In 
Greek times the identification of their own gods 
with Greek deities did much to change the nature 
and worship of both. 

The relation of the individual (we have no evi- 
dence of the tribal relation prominent in Arabia, 
and undoubtedly present among the early Israclites, 
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ef. TRIPE) to the god is expressed by the various 
words expressing dependence on or relation to, 
prefixed to names of gods to form names of pcr- 
sons, ag “ay ‘servant of’ (which occurs with the 
name of nearly every Pheenician god known); “wx 
‘man of’; “2 ‘branch, member of’ (see Bloch, 
Phen. Gloss. Ὁ. 19, note) ; "πὶ (for nsx) ‘brother of’ ; 
“12 ‘client of and once or twice “38 and 73x 
‘father, or my father is’... Women’s naines 
are also formed by prefixing the following and 
similar words to the divine names “na ‘daughter 
of’; -nnx and ‘nn ‘sister of’; -nox ‘handmaid of’; 
ΠΝ * bride of.’ 

(a) The deities, —Altogether about50names of gods 
are known from the Phen. inseriptions (see Lidz- 
barski, 152 ff.). Of many of these we know nothing 
but the name. Among the most important are the 
following (in the order of the Pheen. alphabet) :— 

JIN (Gr. “Adwus, ef. Heb. °F), originally an 
appellative. A god in Byblos, then in Cyprus, 
where he was also joined with Eshmun. Origen 
and Jcrome identify him with Tammuz (Ezk 8"), 
who was really a Babylonian god. In some places 
he is joined with Osiris. For the probable mean- 
ing of the Adonis feast, see Baudissin, Studien zur 
semitischen Religionsgeschichte, ii. 188, note. 


Sys (ef. Heb. Sy) occurs in several proper names, 
but it is still doubtful whether it stands for a par- 
ticular god. Philo of Byblos says that he was the 
chief god of Byblos, but had neither temple nor 
eultus. The feminine form nox occurs on two 
Carthaginian inscriptions as the name of a goddess 
with priests of her own. 

ΣΝ (called by the Greeks ᾿Ασκλήπιος) is not 
mentioned in the OT, but was worshipped in 
Sidon, Berytos, Carthage, Cyprus, ete.; and his 
name occurs frequently in proper names, and 
compounded with Melkarth (cf. Ed. Meyer in 
Roscher’s Lewikon d. Griechischen u. Rémischen 
Mythologie, i. 1385 f.). 


by (Gr. Βάαλ, Βῆλος, Βήλ, and in proper names 
Βάλ) was worshipped also by the Israelites, Philis- 
tines, and probably by Moabites. He appears in 
Palmyrene inscriptions as 52 and $2. He was prob- 
ably also indigenous in Arabia (Néldeke in ZDMG 
xl. 174), and is evidently connected with the Baby- 
lonian Bel. See BAAL. The feminine form nby3 
(Gr. Βααλτίς, Βῆλτις) occurs in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets as Ba'alat $a Gubla. It is as goddess of the 
same place that she is mentioned four times in CJS 1. 
It seems also to be present in the OT place-names 
noua, wae πῦρ 3, and nioya. 

“4 appears in Pheenician inscriptions only in 
proper names, but occurs as a god in Is 65", in the 
31 Suan of Jos 1551, and in Ezr 2”, also in Aramaic 
(ZDMG xli. 474), in Arabia (Wellhausen, Reste 
d. Arab. Heidentums?, 146), and probably in Pal- 
myrene, but is unknown to the Babylonians. He 
was a god of Fortune (see art. GAD); but the city- 
god Τύχη of Greek inscriptions and coins from 
Syria, with whom he has been generally identified, 
is regarded by Baudissin (Herzog-Hauck, vi. 334 f.) 
as referring more probably to Atergatis, 


bn, originally an appellative,—cf. Molezh and 
Milcom of the Ammonites (see MOLECH),—is men- 
tioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets in the names 
Abi-milki, [i-milki, ‘Abd-milki, ete., and in many 
names in the Pheenician inscriptions. A goddess 
ΠΕΡ is also found in Carthage, Hadrumet, and 
Sardinia. 


mpsy (Ξε πῆρ  ἼΡῸ ¢ city-king’)is not mentioned in 
the OT, but was the Baal of Tyre, and was iden- 
tified by the Greeks with Ηρακλῆς (so in CIS 122, 
6, 180 B.c.), His temple, according to a tradition | 
in Herodotus (ii. 44), was founded about B.c. 2740. 
His name is also found in Cyprus, Malta, and | 
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Carthage, and in such proper names as Wamilkar, 
and is preserved in the Greek Μελικέρτης. In com- 
pound names of deities he occurs with Eshmun, 
Zad, and Resheph (see Ed. Meyer in Rosclier’s 
Lexikon, ii. 2650 ff.). 

3D oceurs in the proper names 1381, j2072y, and 
nap, which last is also the name Σαγχουνιάθων of 
Philo’s fictitious authority. 


ny (in the Greek part of CZS 95 represented by 
᾿Αθηνά) is met with in the OT in the placc-names 
Beth-anoth (Jos 15°), Beth-anath (Jos 1958, Jg 1°), 
and Anathoth (Jer 1, ete.). As a goddess of war 
she was known and honoured by the Egyptians in 
the 17th and 18th dynasties, having, according to 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 718 f.), been taken over from 
the Hittites. A connexion with the Babylonian 
Anatu is not proved. 


ninwy (Gr. ’Acraprn), identified by the Greeks 
with ᾿Αφροδιτη. See ASHTORETH. 

ἽΝ scems to be connected with the Heb. vs ‘to 
hunt, fish,’ but occurs only in names of men and of 
compound deities. 


hw occurs in ταῖς νὰ names of Cyprus, and meets 
us in Egypt as Rashpu, and is ascribed by Meyer, 
like Anath (see above), to the Hittites. It seems, 
however, more natural to connect the name with 
the Hebrew word for ‘flame,’ and to look upon 
the deity as a god of stormsor lightning. This 
seems, too, to be confirmed by the combination 4w7 
yn in CLS 10 (ef. Driver, Dewé. 68, with references). 

min was the great goddess of Carthage; but 
though her name occurs some 2000 times in in- 
scriptions, we are ignorant of her nature and origin. 
Except in two or three inscriptions she is always 
entitled bya 15 ‘face of Ba'al. A compound deity 
nina occurs in some inscriptions. 

As has been noticed in the case of ‘Anat and 
Resheph, it is possible that some of the gods already 
mentioned were taken from other peoples. In the 
later period this borrowing certainly took place, 
and in the inscriptions we find the Babylonian 
Nergal, the Egyptian Isis, Osiris, Absit (e.g. Bastu, 
ef. Bubastis, Ezk 3011), Horus, and Ptah. In some 
cases a Phenician god was joined with a foreign 
one, as in Melekosir (so Jeremias), but the first 
part of the name may be only appellative. 

(6) Sacred objects and culius.—As in other Sem- 
itic religions of Western Asia, the most prominent 
objects of nature had an idea of sanctity attached 
to them. Whether as themselves containing 
spirits, who had power over men, or simply as the 
ereatest gifts of the gods, they were regarded 
with feelings of awe. High places (moa) were 
chosen for their temples and altars as being especi- 
ally near the deity; and it was on Carmel (which 
was known to be sacred in the time of Tacitus, ef. 
Hist. ii. 78) that the priests of Baal offered with 
Elijah (1 K 18) In Greek and Roman writers 
there are many memories of the earlier sanctity of 
various Pheenician mountains, from Mt. Casius to 
Carmel. Waters, too, were regarded with venera- 
tion, and some were particularly associated with 
certain gods, and even named after them (as the 
Adonis). Springs and rivers, two sources of life in 
the East, were regarded with peculiar reverence. 
Trees, too, we find sacred, especially to certain 
goddesses. The cypress, niyrtle, and palm were 
closely associated with Astarte. This specializa- 
tion is, however, probably only a development from 
an earlier form of nature-worship. 

The ordinary worship of the Phenician might 
be offered in any place in the open air, but was 
most natura! on high places, with trees, and often 
with a sacred stream. Among these surroundings 
was built an altar with an ashera beside it, and on 
it the sacrifice was offered. But there is mention 
in history of temples (e.g. the temple of Melkarth 
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at Tyre); and one would naturally expect that 
those who did so much for the temple of Jerusalem 
should have had great sanctuaries of their own. 
Yet it is very doubtful whether the temple ever 

layed a very important part in the worship of 

heenicia, or was ever much more than a prominent 
adornment of a city. Sacritices were usual, and 
human life was offered in the fire and human blood 
on the altars, but apparently only on important 
occasions. Various animals, both tame and wild, 
were offered, and products of the field as well as 
flesh. Sacred prostitution was also a form of 
offering common to many acts of Phenician wor- 
ship. Vows were made in time of difficulty or 
danger, and votive offerings (statuettes, tablets, 
etc.) were common. Feasts, too, were often associ- 
ated with religious rites. Priests and priestesses 
officiated, and the king himself was sometimes (if 
not always) a priest. 

LITERATURE.—The articles Tyre, Sion, TarsHisy, etc., in this 
Dictionary, as well as articles on several of the gods hy Ed. 
Meyer in Roscher’s Lexikon, by Baudissin in Herzog's Real- 
encyclopedie’, and by various writers in this Dictionary, and in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica; Baethgen, Betirdge zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, τῶ τι pp. 16-65, with Néldeke’s review 
in ZDMG xiii. 470ff.; Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, i, and ii.; Jeremias in de la Saussaye's 
Lehrbuch d. Religvonsgeschichte2, i. 221 ff.; Orelli, Allgemeine 
Religionsgeschichte+ Tiele, Geschiedenis van den Godsdrenst in 
de Oudheid (Amsterdam, 1893), i. 245 ff.; Ed. Meyer, ‘ Ueher 
einige semitische Gotter,’ in ZDMG xxxi. 716ff.; Hoffmann, 
Ueber einige phénikische Inschriften (Gottingen, 1889); Hommel, 
Die altisraelitische Ueberlieferung, Ὁ. 219ff. [AHTZ’ p. 219ff.]; 
and the following :— 

GENERAL LITERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned 
and quoted in the different sections of this article, the following 
are the most important general writings onthe subject: Movers, 
Die Phenizier (a new edition has long been promised, and 
should hecome the standard work); Pietschmann, Geschichte 
der Pheenizier (in Oncken’s series); Kenrick, Phenicia; Raw- 
linson, History of Pheenicia (and a smaller volume in the ‘Story 
of the Nations’ series): the sections dealing with the Phonicians 
in the Histories of antiquity of Duncker, Ed. Meyer, and Maspero; 
οἱ, Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

PHGNIX (Φοίνιξ, AV Phenice) was a good har- 
bour on the south coast of Crete. When the corn- 
ship from Alexandria, bound for either Puteoli or 
the Portus Augustus beside Ostia at the mouth of 
the Tiber,* on which St. Paul was sailing from Myra 
towards Italy, had been detained so long on the 
voyage that it was considered too late in the season 
to risk the passage across the open sea from Crete 
to the southern coast of Italy, it was resolved to 
winter in Crete. When the resolution was come 
to, the ship was lying in Fair Havens, near the 
middle of the south coast. The question then arose, 
where should the ship lie up? The centurion, 
who evidently had the supreme authority,} called 
a council to advise him on this question ; and the 
opinion of both captain and sailing-master was 
that they should seek an opportunity and make 
for the harbour of Pheenix. Paul, whose opinion 
was also asked (as, though a prisoner, he was 
treated with much consideration, being a Roman 
whose appeal to the emperor had been allowed by 
the procurator governing Palestine, and being also 
an experienced and practised traveller), strongly 
urged that they should stay where they were. 
There must have been good reasons on both sides. 
The experienced sailors had some ground for their 
opinion: presumably Pheonix was a better and 
safer harbour, and quite probably also it was 


* At that period more probably the former. . 

{ That this was so, and that the centurion had authority even 
over the captain, results from the character of the imperial 
service (the ship helonged, of course, to one of the imperial corn 
fleets), in which the military service ranked higher than the 
naval, and yet was not strictly divided from it. But the cen- 
turion exercised his authority with the penalty of severe 
punishment before him, if he mismanaged; and he therefore 
would necessarily ask advice on the point of where to winter, 
and in purely nautical matters would leave the captain and the 
sailing-master free in their own departments. See Ramsay, δέ. 
Paid the Traveller, p. 324f. 


recognized as being the proper place to winter in, 
if one of the many ships engaged in that trade had 
to spend the stormy season on that part of their 
long voyage (as must have been often the case). 
On the other hand, Paul dreaded the voyage to 
Pheenix, which therefore must have been some 
distance away. Wands from the north strike with 
terrific force on the sea a little south from Crete 
(though the waters immediately on the coast are 
protected by the lofty mountains). The danger, 
then, would be greatest in crossing the great open- 
ug of the gulf of Messaria, which begins a few 
miles west of Fair Havens. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that Phoenix is to be looked for somewhere 
on the other, or western, side of that gulf. 

The centurion, as was right and almost obli- 
gatory in his situation,* took the advice of the 
experts; and, when the opportunity of a mild 
south wind was given, they set sail; but in at- 
tempting to run across the gulf of Messaria, they 
were caught by a tremendous north-easterly gale, 
which swoo Τ down on them from Mount Ida, 
and narrowly escaped after a terrible voyage of 
many days across the open sea. 

Phoenix is described by Strabo (p. 475) as being 
a settlement (κατοικία, denoting a large flourishing 
village,t originally a settlement of colonists or 
κάτοικοι) On an isthmus. The passage is very 
obscure, owing to a lacuna; but apparently what 
Strabo describes as the isthmus was a narrow part 
of the island of Crete, between the northern and 
the southern sea, with a small town, Amphimalla, 
on the northern coast, and Phoenix on the southern. 
Apparently he considered Pheenix as a settlement 
in the territory of Lampa or Lappa, a Cretan city 
of importance, striking coins (Φοίνικα τὸν Λαμπέων). 
Now the situation of Lappa is practically certain ; 
it was situated in the inner country, where Crete 
is narrow for a space, before it broadens out again 
to its western end, at a site called Pélis. On the 
southern coast of this narrower part of Crete, 
Phenix must be sought. Nearly due south from 
Lappa there is a village, Loutré, with a harbour, 
described as the safest harbour on the south coast 
of Crete. Captain Sprat, an experienced surveyor 
and sailor, was fully convinced, after an explora- 
tion of the south coast, that Loutréd must be 
Pheenix, ‘because it is the only harbour west of 
lair Havens in which a vessel of any size? could 
find any shelter during the winter months.’ James 
Smith, who defends this view by very convincing 
arguments, quotes several even stronger assertions 
of the superiority of Loutré to all other harbours 
on the south coast. There is some evidence that 
the tradition of the ancient name remains among 
the Greeks of the place (Smith’s Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, ed. 3, p. 250ff,, 1. I. and IL: 
also p. 86 ff.). 

Ptolemy (111. 17. 3) describes both a harbour 
Phenikous and a town near the south coast 
called Phenix. His frequent vagueness and want 
of accuracy make him an unreliable authority ; 
but he places the town and harbour evidently in 
this part of Crete (see further, below). 

Pheenice (7.e. Phoenix) is mentioned as a bishop- 
ric in the earlier Noéfitie, villi. and ix.;§ and 
Hierocles gives it in his list of Cretan cities. All 
three authorities speak of it as beside a place 
Aradena (or Ariadne, Not. ix.): the phrase Φοίνιξ 
ἤτοι ᾿Αραδένα denotes that two distinct places were 
united as a single bishopric. Now Aradena still 
retains its ancient name as Aradhena, a place 

* See the preceding note. 

t See Buresch, Aus Lydien, Ὁ. 28. 

{ The ship which is concerned in the question was large, 
being able to accommodate 268 of a crew and passengers, and a 
cargo of corn from Alexandria for Rome. 


§ In Not. vii., which is the oldest known, there is a lacuna of 
about 200 names, among which were the Cretan bishoprics, 
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which is not much more than a mile from Loutré. 
Again; Stephanus Byz. mentions Aradena (’Apadqv) 
as a city of Crete which is also called Anopolis ; 
and about two miles north of Loutré there is a 
village on high ground with ruins which is called 
still Anapolis. This is probably to be identified 
with the Phenix which Ptolemy distinguishes 
from the harbour, while Aradhena and Loutré 
together constitute his harbour Phonikous, and 
all three were united in a single bishopric. 

Again, Hierocles (whose order in enumeration is 
commonly a very good guide) mentions the island 
of CAUDA or Clauda (he uses the form Ky)addos) 
next to Phenix. Now that island is only a few 
miles due south of Loutré. 

Finally, an inscription placed here in the reign 
of Trajan shows that an imperial ship was spending 
so long a time at this point of its course between 
Alexandria and Italy that there was time to erect 
some considerable work, whose nature is not 
specified. There can hardly be any donbt that 
the ae was lying up for the winter, and the 
imperial freedman who was in authority on the 
ship employed the crew at some useful work on 
shore. The sailing-master, gubernator (compare 
κυβερνήτης, Ac 27"), and the ship’s sign, parasenvum 
(compare παράσημον, Ac 28"), are both mentioned. 
See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck, 261. 

Thus we see that Loutré was beside a harbour 
where at least occasionally the large ships of that 
Egyptian corn service wintered. 

‘the identification of Loutré as the harbour 
ealled Phoenix in Ac 27! seems beyond dispute, it 
these accounts of travellers and explorers rest on a 
sufficiently minute examination of the coast. But 
the identification is encumbered by one serious 
difficulty. The harbour of Pheenix is described in 
Acts as looking towards the south-west and the 
nolth-west, 7.¢. apparently as opening towards the 
west, with a mouth just so wide that the entrance 
extends up towards north-west and down towards 
south-west. But the harbour of Loutré opens 
towards the east, looking between north-east and 
south-east. 

In this difficulty there seem to be only three 
alternatives open. 1. The harbour of Loutré is 
formed by a very narrow isthmus connecting a 
broader peninsula with the mainland; and there is 
a harbour on each side of the isthmus. As the 
isthmus runs out south from the mainland, one of 
these harbours looks east, viz. Loutréd, while the 
other looks west. Bishop Wordsworth has sug- 
gested that the western harbour may be the 
ancient Phoenix, and has pointed out that on the 
Admiralty chart the name Phinika is given to it. 
Obviously, most of the arguments for identifying 
Loutré as Phoenix would apply equally well to this 
western harbour, which is separated from the other 
only by a narrow isthmus, and is almost equally 
near Aradhena and Anapolis. The only difficulty 
lies in the very positive assertions that Loutré is 
the only well-sheltered harbour; and certainly the 
chart represents the western harbour as more 
widely open. Still it is distinctly desirable that 
the western harbour should be more closely and 
critically examined. Sprat, indeed, can hardly 
have failed to do so, and his weighty authority is 
almost conclusive (though not quite); but the rest 
of the evidence depends much on the statements of 
residents in Loutré; and every traveller knows 
how prone the Greeks are to emphasize too strongly 
the arguments which support the identification of 
their own town with an ancient place of fame; 
their very love and respect for antiquities lead 
them to exaggerate the claims of their home. 

The conclusion must be that Wordsworth’s sug- 
gestion is not absolutely disproved, though the 


evidence accessible at present is against it. Among ! 


other things one desiderates careful examination 
as to whether the coast-line has been modified 
during eighteen centuries, and whether there are 
any traces of the western harbour having been 
used in ancient times. 

2. James Smith suggests that the words of Ac 
2712 βλέποντα κατὰ Alfa καὶ κατὰ XGpov, do not mean, 
as is commonly thought, ‘looking towards south- 
west and north-west,’ but ‘looking in the direction 
in which the south-west and north-west winds 
blow’ (i.e. towards north-east and south-east). 
His rendering is distinctly against the analogy of 
Greek literary expression ; but, considering how 
little is known of ὁ πεῖ technical sailor language, 
one cannot feel quite certain that the rendering is 
absolutely impossible. 

3. It has been pointed out* that Luke did not 
actually visit Pheenix (for the ship never went 
there), but merely speaks on report: his authority 
was the arguiuent used by the captain and the 
sailing-master of the vessel in the council which 
the centurion called. Naturally these arguments 
were reported to him by Panl; and, even if Luke 
were wrong, his mistake would prove, not want of 
observation of a place which he had seen, but 
misapprehension of the description of a place 
strange to him, after that description has passed 
through an intermediate channel. If (as was 
often the case) the expression of sailors dillered 
from that of literary Greek and of the ordinary 
landsmau, an error might have thus been produced 
without any one being conscious of it. 

The case, therefore, must be pronounced unde- 
cided until Sprat’s statement (weighty as it is) is 
confirmed by new and careful examination; but 
the balance of evidence is strong that Loutré is 
Pheenix ; and in that ease the third alternative is 
perhaps least improbable, though the second is not 
proved to be impossible. W. M. RAMSAY. 


PHOROS (®opés)=Parosh; 1 Es 5° 859 (B Φαρές, 
AV Pharez), 9*°. 


PHRURAI.—In Ad. Est 11! the Book of Esther is 
called ‘ the epistle of Phrurai’ (ἐπιστολὴ τῶν Φρουραί, 
A... Ppovpaa); cf. Est 955, and see ESTHER, and 
PURIM (FEAST OF). 


PHRYGIA.— 


I. Geographical and Ilistorical. 
II. Pauline Geography. 
111, Phrygia in Acts 219, 
IV. Christianity in Phrygia. 
V. The Jews in Phrygia. 

Phrygia (Φρυγία) was the name of a very large 
country in Asia Minor. On the view which will 
be here set forth, the noun Phrygia never occurs 
in the Bible, but only the term ‘the Phrygian 
region’ (Ac 16° 18%) ;+ and in 2 Mac 5* the ethnic 
‘Phrygian’ is applied to Phhlip, who was left as 
governor of Jerusaiem by king Antiochus Epi- 
phanes about B.c. 170. In addition to this, a 
journey right across Phrygia is implied tacitly in 
Ac 167°, and another is briefly described in Ac 19! 
(according to the view to be here explained). But 
in spite of the very small appearance made by 
the Phrygian name in the Jible, there are such 
difficult questions connected with the passages 
where it occurs that a somewhat long discussion 
is needed. Moreover, Phrygia had unusual 
importance in early Christian history, and the 
mouuments of Christianity before the time of 
Constantine that remain in the country are of 
unique number, interest, and importance. It can 


* Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 326. 
{ Many scholars regard Φρυγίαν a8 a noun, not an adjective, in 


| both these Jprssages ; others take it as an adjective in 166, and a 


noun in 18 These opinions wil) be very fully treated in the 


sequel. 
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be truly said that the first Christian city was a 
city of Phrygia. 

it will be convenient to classify the following 
remarks under headings. 

I. GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL.—The vast 
country of Phrygia presents so great a variety in 
natural character that it cannot be described 
except at too great length. The level of the cities 
varies from the frontier town Karoura in the coast- 
valley of the Meeander, 500 ft. above sea-level, to 
the ancient city, among the monuments of the early 
kings beside the tomb of Midas, about 4000 ft. 
Great mountains, plains, and lakes are found in it. 
The two chief cities of Phrygia in the time of Paul 
were Laodicea and Apamea (Strabo, p. 576). 

Phrygia means the land of the Phryges; and 
there is a general agreement that (as Herodotus, 
vii. 73, says) the Phryges were a tribe, or union of 
tribes, from Macedonia or Western Thrace, who 
crossed the Hellespont into Asia Minor, and 
gradually spread their conquests first over the 
Troad, and then farther east and south over the 
plateau. In the eastern direction they penetrated 
at their extremest range of power through the 
Sangarius valley and up to the banks of the Halys. 
On the south-east they reached IcONIUM, which 
was the last Phrygian city on that side. On the 
south they were stopped by the Pisidian moun- 
tains, the northern ridges of the Taurus range, 
into which they seem never to have penetrated. 
On the west the boundaries vary most; but on all 
sides they vary to an extraordinary degree. 
Hence, in trying to define what any ancient 
author means by the name ‘ Phrygia,’ we must 
begin by inquiring what period is referred to, and 
what was the usage of the name in that period. 

That the country of the Phrygians at an early 
period was bounded on the north-west only by the 
waters of the AXgean and the Hellespont is beyond 
doubt. They were the masters of the sea, according 
to Diodorus( vii. 11), for 25 years about B.c. 900, 
Troy is frequently called Phrygian, and there was 
a large, vaguely defined region along the Hellespont 
and the Sea of Marmora, called Hellespontine 
Phrygia. The country beside Mount Sipylos, 
north of Smyrna, the realm of Tantalos and Pelops, 
is often called Phrygia by the poets, who repro- 
duce ancient semi-historical myths ; and this shows 
that considerable part of western Lydia once bore 
the name of Phrygia. 

At an early time the irruption of Thracian 
tribes, such as Thynoi, Bithynoi, Mysoi, across 
the Bosporus drove a wedge through the country 
of Phrygia, and separated Hellespontine Phrygia 
from the inner country, which was henceforth 
termed Great (Μεγάλη, Magna) Phrygia. The 
Phrygian element and name died out in Lydia 
also at an early period. The Troad ccased to be 
called Phrygia; and though the name of Helle- 
spontine Phrygia ™* lingered on for several centuries, 
the land lost the Phrygian character,t and after 
the time of Alexander the Great it seems to have 
no longer possessed any claim to be called a dis- 
tinct and separate country. Strabo still uses the 
name in A.D. 19. The north-eastern regions of 
Phrygia Magna were transformed into GALATIA 
during the 3rd cent., first through gradual drifting 
of the Gauls into that district as the one where 
there was least resistance to contend with, and 
finally, about B.C. 232, by general agrcement of the 
surrounding rulers, and especially Attalus 1., king 
of Pergamum, who penned them into this place 
and acknowledged their right to it, but set limits 

* Also called Little Phrygia in distinction from Great Phrygia 
(Strabo, p. 671). : 

+ The Phrygian character was probably bound up with the 
use of the Phrygian language. Iconium called itself Phrygian, 


because the language was used there (see Ramsay, Listorical 
Commentary on Galatians, p. 216). 
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to their wide-ranging forays. About B.c. 205 
a new name, Phrygia Epictetus, i.e. Acquired 
Phrygia, came into existence. It was apphed to 
a region in the north which seems to have been 
acquired by Attalusi. from Bithynia. According 
to Strabo (p. 576) it contained six cities at least, 
Azanoi, Nakolia, Kotiaion, Midaion, Dorylaion, 
Kadoi. Another name for a special district was 
Paroreios Phrygia,* the great valley in the east 
between Sultan-Dagh and Emir-Dagh (whose 
ancient names are unknown), with the cities Ipsos 
or Julia, Philomelion, Thymbrion or Hadrian- 
opolis, Tyriaion, and many small towns and 
villages. 

A third district was Pisidic Phrygia, or Phrygia 
towards Pisidia, or Phrygia the Pisidian.t The 
city of Antioch towards Pisidia is the only one 
assigned to this district by Strabo; but Ptolemy, 
and probably Polybius, extend it more a to 
include Apollonia and other cities in the valleys 
underneath the northern flanks of Taurus. Strabo 
clearly says that Paroreios and Pisidian Phrygia 
were only parts of Great Phrygia, whereas he 
distinguishes Epictetus as a separate and added 
country. 

Under the Romans, the whole country of Cibyra 
and most of the valley of the Lysis were reckoned 
to Phrygia, though previously they had been 
counted either to Pisidia or to Kabalis or to 
Milyas. It would also appear that the lower part 
of the Lycus valley was divided at an _ earlier 
time between Lydia (viz. Hlierapolis and Hydrela) 
and Caria (viz. Laodicea and Trapezopolis and 
Attoudda);+ but in the Roman period all these 
cities came to be classed to Phrygia. On the 
other hand, Iconium was tlien classed to Lycaonia 
(except in the estimation of its inhabitants, see 
lcoNIUM and LYCAONIA), as were also Laodicea 
Katakekaumene and even perhaps Tyriaion. 

In the Roman time Phrygia was divided between 
two provinces, Asia and Galatia, with thorough 
Roman indifference to national frontiers in mapping 
out their province—an indiflerence which resulted 
in the final failure of those provincial divisions to 
attain permanence. These two parts were called 
Phrygia Asiana and Phrygia Galatica; for the 
former name, sce Galen, 7. τροῴ. δυν. iv. p. 312 
(ICuhn, vi. p. 515); for the latter, see a notice in a 
Byzantine Menologion (taken from a good and 
ancient source) quoted in Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 
28, p. 563. 

That part of Phrygia was included in the province 
Galatia, though often ignored, is no longer denied 
by any scholar. A number of inscriptions, enum- 
erating the parts of the province Galatia, mention 
among them Phrygia; e.g. CIL 111. 6818, mentions 
the parts as Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Paphlagonia, Pontus Galaticus, Pontus 
Polemoniacus ; compare ΟὟ, iii. 6819; Frankel, 
Inschr. Pergam. No. 451 (the lists vary at different 
periods as districts were added to or taken from 
the province). See also GALATIA, vol. ii. p, 901. 

Moreover, several cities which Strabo and 
Ptolemy assign to Plirygia, 6.9. Apollonia and 
Antioch, are shown by their coins and by other 
means to belong to the province Galatia; and 
Ptolemy gives the region which he calls Pisidian 
Phrygia as a part of the province Galatia. 

Galatic Phrygia, or the Phrygian region of tlie 
ρων Galatia, was not a very large a 

t was a strip of territory extending in considerable 
length along the front of the Pisidian mountains ; 
and it included the cities of Iconium (in the native 

* It is often wrongly said tbat Paroreios denoted the country 
west and south from Sultan-Dach, with the city of Pisidian 
Antioch. That was Pisidic Phrygia (see following note). , 

+ Pisidic Phrygia, Polybius, xxi. δ 14; Phrygia πρὸς Πισιδίᾳ, 
Strabo, pp. 557, 666, 5797; Phrygia Πισιδία, Ptolemy, V. ν. 4. 


1  { Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 6, 1881. 
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usage), Antioch the Colonia, Apollonia, and, as 
Ptolemy says, several others. Asian Phrygia was 
immensely larger, including all Paroreios and 
Epictetus and far the larger part of Great Phrygia. 
In process of time the Pisidian conncxion became 
stronger, and the name Pisidian Phrygia was gradu- 
ally disused. Antioch ceased to be considered a 
city of Phrygia and was called ‘of Pisidia.” Some 
of the epigraphic lists of the regions making up the 
rovince Galatia omit Phrygia and mention only 
Pisidia. At last a distinct Roman province Pisidia 
was constituted about A.D. 295, with the metropolis 
Antioch and a secondary metropolis Iconium. But 
in the time of St. Paul, and long after, the view 
was dominant among the people that Antioch and 
Iconium were cities of the Phrygian regiou.* 

A distinction between High Phrygia and Low 
Phrygia can be traced in the Roman time from 
Strabo, A.D. 20, onwards. Low Phrygia was a 
name that included Hierapolis (Philostratus, 
Imagines, i. 12) and Lake Anava (Strabo, i. p. 49) 
and the Sangarios (Steph. Byz. s.v.), 2.¢. it included 
those districts that were less elevated above sea- 
level, while High Phrygia (ἡ ἄνω Φρυγία) was the 
elevated region of central Phrygia lying between 
the Sangarios on the north-east and the great 
road passing close to Hierapolis in the Lycus valley 
and along the edge of Lake Anava. Aristides 
speaks of a certain city (probably Akmonia, 
possibly Synnada) as in High Phrygia. The pair 
of terms rarely occur in literature; but they 
clearly were in current local use. 

We have seen how Phrygia steadily diminished, 
losing parts on the west, north-west, north-east, 
south-east, andsouth. About A.D. 295 or soon after- 
wards, when the great province Asia was broken 
up, two new provinces were formed,+ Phrygia 
Prima and Secunda, called also Great and Small,+ 
or Pacatiana and Salutaris : the last pair of names 
came into use in the latter part of the 4th cent., 
and soon established themselves in almost universal 
usage. The name Salutaris is explained by the 
Byzantine writers as caused by the fact that St. 
Paul had preached the gospel of salvation there. 
This is a curious statement: it implies that St. 
Paul had preached much more in Phrygia Seeunda 
than in Phrygia Prima (which was the western 
half under the primacy of Laodicea). Now tliat 
may be either a belief founded on old authority, 
or a mere groundless fabrication of the Byzantine 
time, to explain a curious name. In the former 
case it would afford valuable evidence bearing on 
the history of St. Paul, for there was good author- 
ity underlying the really old tradition in Asia 
Minor. In the latter case it would be absolutely 
valueless. Unfortunately, the latter alternative is 
pretty certainly true. The name is Latin (Salu- 
taris) transformed into a Greek word; but if it 
had rested on a genuine popular tradition or belief, 
it would have been Greek, for Greek was the 
language of the country, and very few can have 
known Latin in Phrygia. The name Salutaris 
has probably nothing to do with St. Paul or with 
religion. 

The name Phrygia henceforth was restricted 
within the limits of those two provinces. The 


* In Antioch the memory of its Phrygian character remained 
as late as the 3rd_ cent. (see evidence in Ramsay, JLiistor. 
Comment. on Galatians, §§ 19, 20); but outsiders called it ‘of 
Pisidia’ in the 2nd cent. Similarly in Iconium. 

+ Malalas says that Constantine divided Phrygia into two 
provinces, implying that in 295 only one province, Phrygia, was 
constituted. If so, Constantine’s action is older than a.p. 325, 
as is shown in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. i. p. 81; 
Malalas, in fact, mentions Constantines act hefore the Council 
of Nicwa (A.D. 325), xiii. p. 323. - 

1 Small Phrygia (Mixp% Φρυγία) occurs in a few 4th cent. 
authorities; the name Great Phrygia in this new sense does 
not occur (our authorities say ‘Phrygia’ and ‘Small Phrygia’), | 
but seems necessarily to follow from the other term. 
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district of Cibyra, on the south-west, was given 
over to Caria, Apamea and Metropolis to Pisidia, 
and (between 386 and 395) Amorion, Orlcistos, and 
other north-eastern cities to Galatia. In the 8th 
cent. part of Paroreios was transferred to Galatia, 
and placed under Amorion as metropolis; it is, 
however, very doubtful whether this transference 
affected more than the ecclesiastical organization, 
for the civil division into provinces (though always 
retained in the ecclesiastical system) disappeared 
politically in the 8th cent., and was replaced by 
the military system of Themes. In the later 
Byzantine authors much confusion and ignorance 
is shown in regard to the divisions of Phrygia. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his treatise de 
Thematibus, defines the extent of Salutaris in a 
thoroughly erroneous way. Cinnamus (p. 198) 
speaks of Laodicea ad Lycum as on the border of 
Little Plirygia. Ducas gives tle name Great 
Phrygia to part of the region of Hellespontus 
(from Assos to the Hellespont), calling it also Low 
ἘΡΕΙ͂Ν: he does not speak of Little Phrygia or 
of High Phrygia, but apparently he must have 
treated those names as equivalent, and including 
both Pacatiana and Salutaris (as Cinnamus cvi- 
dently does), which he sums up as ‘all Phrygia’ 
(see pp. 13, 72). Cedrenus (1i. p. 69), and Nicetas 
Chon. (p. 68) speak of High Phrygia as evidently 
including both Pacatiana and Salutaris. In those 
writers the names are prompted rather by inac- 
curate antiquarian memory than by real survival 
of the names in popular usage (see Ramsay, fis- 
torical Geography of Asia Alinor, pp. 150-153). 

Il. PHRYGIA IN PAULINE G®HOGRAPIY.—This 
long enumeration of vicissitudes and changes 
shows how slow one must be in making asser- 
tions as to the meaning of the name Phrygia 
in any ancient writer, and how carefully the 
situation and the context must be studied. 
Accordingly, when in a writer of the lst cent. 
we find the statement that a traveller crossed 
Phrygia, we must not assume forthwith that 
a journey across Phrygia Asiana is meant. The 
term Phrygia is employed freely in inscriptions 
of that period, found in the country outside of it, 
in the sense of Phrygia Galatica ; and a writer 
who follows as a rule local expression may lave 
used this term Phrygia in the same way as local 
inseriptions do. In sucli a case we must examine 
the context to see which division of Plirygia is to 
be understood. Now in Ac 16° Paul is stated to 
have traversed the region of Phrygia.* What 
part of Phrygia did he traverse? The situation 
makes thiselear. Paul in his journcy had reached 
Lystra.t Henow went on tlirough Phrygia. Itis 
beyond doubt that the part of Phrygia through 
which he must go immediately on leaving Lystra 
was Galatic Phrygia, which began only a very 
few miles north of Lystra. Moreover, Panl had 
started on this journey with the deliberate inten- 
tion of visiting two cities of Galatic Phrygia, 
Iconium and Antioch; and as we now sce, ¢eo- 
graphy makes it clear that lie could not possibly 
proceed onwards from Lystra without going 
through Iconium and through part of Galatie 
Phrygia.+ 


* Tt is immaterial to the geogr. import whether Ῥρυγίωῶν in 
that passage is to be taken as a noun or (what we think right) 
as an adjective connected with the following χώρων. 

+ Some say Iconium; but we cannot consider that Ac 162 
implies that Paul has reached Iconium, for he is stillin Lystra 
in 163, Ας 16] and 16 give the successive stages of travel. This, 
too, hardly touches the geogr. import. : 

j This is even clearer on the North-Galatian than on the 
South-Galatian theory. If Paul were going from Lystra to 
North Galatia, he must proceed first to Iconium in Galatic 
Phrygia; and if he were in Iconium, he must go on through part 
of that country. It may, on that theory, be maintained that 
Paul went on through Asian Phrygia afterwards; but it must 
be admitted that he first went through Galalic Phryyia, 
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Moreover, if a writer of that period desired to 
be thoroughly clear, he ought to add some ex- 
ression or epithet to show which part of Phrygia 
186 meant. But this is exactly what Luke does 
in Ae 16°. Ue adds the adjective ‘Galatie’ to 
show that he means ‘Galatie Phrygia.’ It is 
unfortunate that both AV and RV confuse the 
expression, and render the Greek adjective by the 
noun ‘ Galatia.’ Luke never speaks of ‘Galatia’ ; 
because, like most Grecks, he disliked calling the 
province by that name, and preferred the expression 
‘Galatie province or region’ (as used in C/G 3991). 
If Luke had used the noun Phrygia in this place, 
he would have simply appended the adjective and 
called the country traversed by Paul ‘Galatie 
Phrygia,’ the term quoted above. But he desired 
to be minutely and pragmatically accurate; and 
(as is sometimes the case in ancient writers ἢ) in 
his desire to exclude all possibility of mistake he 
employed a more cumbrous expression, which be- 
comes obscure to us through our ignorance of the 
nomenclature of that little known region. <A 
eustom existed of designating the various districts 
included in the vast province GALATIAT as χῶραι 
or regions; 6.0. the Isaurican region (Strabo, p. 
568 f.), the Antiochian region (at this time a 
kingdom governed by Antiochus, but afterwards 
incorporated, see Ptolemy, v. 6.17). Luke follows 
this custom: he thinks of ‘the Phrygian region,’ 
and adds the adjective ‘ Galatic,’ calling it ‘the 
resion (which is at once) Phrygian and Galatic,’£ 
z.¢. the country which ethnologically and accord- 
ing to native Greek expression is Phrygian, while 
politically and aecording to Roman provincial 
classification it is Galatie (τὴν Φρυγίαν καὶ Τ᾿ αλατικὴν 
χώραν). Lightfoot was the first to see and to state 
clearly the right and necessary construction of 
this expression, and subsequent discussion has 
failed to shake his decisive argument; but, while 
he correctly translated it, he failed (owing to the 
obscurity in which central Asia Minor was then 
enveloped) to see the right geographical applica- 
tion. 

The interpretation of Ac 16° affeets that of 18°; 
and on that account Luke expresses his meaning 
more briefly in the second passage. In that pas- 
sage, as Dr. Hort says (Lectures on Colossians 
and Hphesians, p. 82), ‘he followed his old course 
(1.6. as in ch. 16) through southern Asia Minor, 
and this time was allowed to follow it right on to 
Ephesus,’ instead of being stopped and turned 
away north, as in 16°. He passed now through ‘ the 
region of Galatia and Phrygia,’ as it is rendered 
in RV (τὴν Ταλατικὴν χώραν καὶ Φρυγίαν). These 
words are applied to a more extended journey 
than those of 16°, for in 18% the journey through 
Derbe and Lystra is included, whereas 16° begins 
from Lystra, and includes only the subsequent 
journey. The difference of order of the words is 
important: in 16° two epithets are attached to one 
noun which follows them, whereas in 18” an epithet 
with its noun is connected by καί with a following 
epithet (or noun),§ and the second epithet (with 
the preceding noun repeated in thought) indicates 
a second region (this order in enumerating a list is 
common in Greek). || Two interpretations of the 
words have been suggested— 

1, Φρυγίαν is to be interpreted as a noun, and 


* An instructive example is mentioned by Mommsen (Res 
Geste ἢ. Aug. Ὁ. 38), ‘preecipuam euram ducens sensu 
anim? quam apertissime exprimere nee dubitans gratiee aliquid 
detrahere ut vitaret obscuritatem (Sueton. Aug. 86), ut fit, ipso 
nimio ambiguitatis vitandaw studio incidit in ambiguitatem 1’ 

t See above, p. 864, and vol. ii. p. 87. 

{ The idiomatic English is ‘the Phrygian or Galatic Region,’ 
see ii. Ὁ. 90, and Classical Review, 1898, p. 337. 

ἃ Epithet or noun, according as we take Φρυγίαν as adjective 
or as noun ; see next sentence, 

|| Examples are given in vol. ii. p. 90, τὸς Ναβατικὴς χώρας καὶ 
"Iroupmsges καὶ Moe Siridos καὶ ᾿᾿Αρηλίτιδος, etc. 


| province Asia. 
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indicates the country Phrygia, both Asian and 
Galatie; Luke may be supposed to use Φρυγία χώρα 
in 16° to indicate Phrygia as a region of the 
Galatic provinee, and Φρυγία the noun in 18% to 
indicate the country Phrygia as a single concep- 
tion independent of Roman provincial divisions. 
Then τὴν Γαλατικὴν χώραν would indicate ‘the Galatic 
region’ in the sense of the province like ΤΓαλατικὴ 
érapxe in the Iconian inscription of A.D. 54-55, 
CTG 3991. Luke would, ou this theory, say that 
Paul traversed the Galatic province and Phrygia 
(the country). There is a certain simplicity in 
this view which recommends it; yet for many 
reasons we are obliged to reject it. The following 
arranvement seems conclusive. St. Paul, as he 
traversed the region of Galatia and Phrygia in 
order, stablished all the disciples: there were 
disciples in both the region of Galatia and in 
Phrygia, so that throughout both regions he 
passed from Church to Church. Now we know 
positively that he had as yet no Churches in any 
part of Phrygia except Galatie Phrygia. More- 
over, the remarkable reading of the Bezan text 
Ae 191] shows clearly that its originator (whether 
Luke himself, as Prof. Blass and his supporters 
hold, or a 2nd cent. reviser, as seems more prob- 
able) considered Paul to have arrived at the 
borders of Asia in 18%, and then, after completing 
his survey of his Churches, to have beeun to return 
to Jerusalem, when the Spirit bade him turn back 
again into Asia (z.e. the province Asia), the higher 
parts of whivh he traversed, and so, finally, came 
Ephesus. 

We must therefore adopt the following inter- 
pretation :— 

2. Φρυγίαν isan adjective, being the briefer de- 
scription of the same region which in 165 is called 
with pragmatical minuteness τὴν Φρυγίαν καὶ Tada- 
τικὴν χώραν. Luke would on this theory say, ‘ Paul 
traversed the Galatic region and the Phrygian,’ 
Now, in truth, Paul did traverse two regions of 
the vast Galatian province, one Lycaonia con- 
taining the cities Derbe and Lystra, the other 
Phrygia with the cities Iconium and Antioch.* 
The one real difficulty is this: could Roman 
Lycaonia be called simply ‘the Galatie region’? 
The phrase can be explained and defended only 
on the supposition that the speaker conceives 
himself standing or travelling in J.ycaonia: 
Lycaonia consisted of two parts, oman or Galatic 
and non-Roman or Antioehian (under king Anti- 
oehus): Ptolemy tells us that the latter was called 
᾿Αντιοχιανὴ (χώρα), and the corresponding term for 
the other part necessarily would be Ταλατικὴ 
χώρα : the inhabitants of Lycaonia would describe 
the two divisions of his country by those terms. 
This explanation may seem rather complicated, 
but the complexity is due to the real complexity 
of the divisions at the time. As we see, it is the 
expression of one who feels himself standing in the 
country, ὁ.6. it must be regarded as the expression 
used by St. Paul the aetual traveller, and caught 
from his mouth by the listener Luke. 

The system of dividing Phrygia into High and 
Low is probably referred to in Ac 191, though the 
name of the country is not actually mentioned. 
The journey described in 18%, as we have just 
seen, carried St. Paul over ground which he had 
previously traversed and cities where there were 
already disciples; but there still remained a long 
stretch of country between him and his goal in 
Ephesus, viz. the whole breadth of the large 
The journey is resumed in 19), 
where St. Paul is said to have traversed the 
higher parts (τὰ ἀνωτερικὰ μέρη. The term ἄνω 
is often used in Greek to indicate simply the 


* Compare the precise and clear definition of 183 by Asteriue 


* about a.p. 400, quoted in vol. ii. p. 91. 
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inner country as distinguished from the coast ;* 
but this distinction seems not in harmony with 
Luke’s narrative: it 15 of no consequence to him 
to distinguish coast and interior : moreover, most 
of the previous part of the journey was over the 
high ground of the interior. Here we want some 
expression suitable specially to describe the part 
of Asia which he traversed. The word ἀνωτερικός 
is a rare one, and seems chosen in order to suggest 
a contrast with certain lower parts;+ in other 
words, the meaning is that St. Paul avoided the 
route through Lower Phrygia, and traversed Higher 
Phrygia (according to the distinction mentioned 
above, § I.). This distinction was important: 
Luke had a definite purpose in defining the part 
of Phrygia which St. Paul traversed. He makes 
it clear that the apostle did not follow the longer 
and easier trade-route by Apamea, Lake Anava, 
Colosse, and Laodicea (which led through Lower 
Phrygia, see above, p. 864), but took the other more 
direct road (less suitable for wheeled traffic, but 
better for walking travellers) across High Phrygia, 
keeping very near a straight line from Metropolis 
to Ephesus.¢ That was a point of some importance, 
for Paul mentions that he had never seen the 
Churches of Colosse: or Laodicea, which therefore 
must have been founded by some of his coadjutors 
(perhaps Timothy). 

ΕΠ. PaRyGIA IN Acts 2.—Phrygia is also 
mentioned in Ac 21° in the list of places whence 
came the Jews and proselytes who were pre- 
sent in Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost 
shortly after the Crucifixion—‘dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Judeeag and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt,’ ete. This remarkable list is an insoluble 
puzzle. It is made on no discoverable principle, 
either as regards the order of enumeration or as 
regards the districts mentioned and omitted. The 
only certain fact about it is that it is quite 
different in style from the original work of the 
author of Acts, and must have been derived by him 
from the earlier authority, or authorities, to whom 
he owed the narrative of the events described 
in ch. 2. Some districts where Jews were numer- 
ous, and which are certain to lave had represen- 
tatives at Jerusalem, such as Cilicia, are omitted. 
The names, as ἃ rule, are those of countries, not of 
Roman provinces; yet Asia is mentioned; this 
name must denote either the Roman province or 
a much larger region (see LYDIA); in the former 
ease it would include Phrygia Asiana, in the latter 
case it would include all Phrygia, both Asiana 
and Galatica, together with Pamphylia. | 

The most probable view is that Asia in this 
passage means the province (a Roman province 
being named in this one case, because the name 
had already established itself in popular Greek 
nomenclature) ; and Phrygia is named in addition, 
partly because it was inhabited by such large 
numbers of Jews (see below, § V.), partly because 
Phrygia Galatica, which contains very many 

* «vw is used always in that sense, not ὠνωτεριπός. 

ἡ ἀνωτερικὸς (except in passages dependent on Ac 191) is used 
only by medical writers, Hippocrates and Galen (if we may 
depend on Steph. Thesaurus on this matter). Hobart (Medical 
Language of St. Luke, p. 148) does not fail to observe the con- 
firmation which this word gives to his views. 

{ The Church in the Loman Empire before 170, second or 
later editions, p. 94, note, 

The name Judza is suspected by Blass, who would sub- 
stitute on Jerome’s authority Syria. It is, of course, not in 
harmony with the context ; but, in a list which is as a whole 
foe Terenas, it is vain to carp at one incomprehensible 

| Pontus and Cappadocia may be regarded as the external 
boundaries of ‘ Asia,’ taking that term in the sense described 
in a very difficult passage, Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 28), where it is 
said that ‘Asia,’ if its two parts are taken together, extended 
from the Aigean and Egyptian and Pamphylian Seas to Paphla- 
cont and Pontus: on the meaning, see Studia Biblica, iv. 
p. 45. 


| north into 


Jews, was not included in the province Asia. 
Similarly, the Lugdunensian Christians wrote 
to τοῖς ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ασίας καὶ Φρυγίας ἀδελφοῖς, for they 
desired to include in their address the important 
Churches of Iconium, Antioch, and probably 
several in Galatie Phrygia of later foundation 
(which were not in Asia). On this address, prob- 
ably, Tertullian models his expression (adv. Prax. 
1) ‘pacem ecclestts Asie et Phrygite inferentem.’ 
There can be no doubt that the Churches of 
Phrygia Galatica were as important in the 2nd 
cent. Christianity, as its Jews were in the Jewish 
world. 

TV. CHRISTIANITY IN PuRyGIa. — Christianity 
was introduced into Phrygia Galatica by Paul and 
Barnabas on their first missionary journey (Ac 13. 
14). Paul revisited, confirmed, and strengthened 
them (Ac 16?6 1538, Considering how much space 
the author of Acts assigns to the account of the 
formation of these Churches (along with the two 
Lycaonian Churches), and considering how often 
Paul visited and consolidated them, we must see 
that they were regarded as being highly important 
in the early Church, 

Phrygia Asiana, was traversed at least twice by 
St. Paul. On his second journey, accompanied 
by Silas and Timothy, he went from Pisidian 
Antioch northwards through the country to near 
the Bithynian frontier (probably to about Dory- 
laion, over against Mysia), and then westwards 
into Mysia and the Troad.* Paul was on that 
journey forbidden to preach in [the province] Asia, 
so that he cannot have founded any Churches in 
Asian Phrygia (though, perhaps, we necd not 
interpret the prohibition so strictly as to suppose 
that le was bound to keep silence absolutely about 
the gospel on the journey to the Troad: probably 
the command only implied that he was not to make 
Asia his sphere of work). On the third journey 
St. Paul traversed Phrygia Asiana from east to 
west on a line between Antioch and Ephesus (see 
above). He probably preached on the journey ; but 
there is no sign of any success; and he was evi- 
dently eager to go to Ephesus, and make it the 
centre for the whole province. Thus in all prob- 
ability the earliest Churches in Phrygia Asiana 
were those of the Lycus valley, Colosse, Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, founded through the work of his assist- 
ants and subordinates (probably Timothy in par- 
ticular), while he was in Ephesus. 

According to tradition of somewhat uncertain 
value, the Lycus valley was afterwards the scene 
of missionary work by St. John the apostle and 
by St. Philip (probably the apostle, though several 
authorities, especially the later, say he was the 
deacon). Archippus of Colosse, the ‘ fellow-soldier’ 
of St. Paul (Plilem 3), was said to have been the 
first bishop of Laodicea (probably a recollection 
of his ‘ministry, διακονία, in the Lord,’ Col 417), 
and to have been martyred at Chone (i.e. the 
later Byzantine representative of Colosse); and 
Nymphas or Nympha Laodicensis is coupled as an 
tet with Eubulus of Rome in the Greek 
Mena, and commemorated on 28th February: 
οἵ, Col 4%. Heros is said to have been appointed 
bishop of Hierapolis by St. Philip, Epaphras of 
Colossee by St. Paul. These traditions, hardly 
trustworthy in themselves, are at least evidence 
that the Lyeus valley was the scene of steady and 
progressive work in the second half of the Ist 
century. That work was certainly not confined 
to the valley, but spread up, doubtless, east and 

οϑαδρες and perhaps south towards 
Cibyra, so that LAODICEA must be taken as the 
centre and representative of a number of young 


* The North-Galatian theory would lengthen the westward 
journey across Phrygia Asiana, and shorten the northward 


! journey by diverting the route from that country into Galatia. 
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Churches (as well as those in Colossz and Hier- 
apolis; see above, p. 831%). Papias and Apol- 
linaris, the great bishops of Hierapolis, Sagaris 
the bishop and martyr of Laodicea, are evidence 


of the importance of the Lycus valley in Christian | 


history during the 2nd century. 

If Laodicea was such a centre of Christian in- 
fluence, so also we may be sure were Pisidian 
Antioch and Iconium. trace of this work may 
be observed in the tradition that Bartholomew was 
the apostle of the Lycaones. It has been pointed 
out* that this must mean, not the poop’ of 
Lycaonia, whose apostles were Paul and Barnabas, 
but the tribe of the Lycaones in central Phrygia, 
west and north-west of Synnada. But far more 
important and trustworthy evidence is furnished 
by the Christian inscriptions of Phrygia, which 
are collected for the central and south-western 
districts in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pt. 
ii. chs. xii. xvii.t The earliest is the famous 
epitaph of Avircius Marcellus, presbyter or bishopt 
of the less famous Hieropolis or Hierapolis in the 
Glaukos valley about A.D. 192. This document 
mentions St. Paul in such a way as to suggest 
that he was regarded with special respect in that 
district, probably owing to its having been first 
evangelized by his immediate followers and 
ministers. 

The inscriptions fall into three local groups, 
diflering widely in character. One has its chief 
centre in Eumenea and Apamea, and probably 
resulted from the influence of the Lycus valley 
Churches; one is strong in the extreme south-east 
of Phrygia (and in the adjoining northern part of 
Lycaonia), and evidently sprang from the influence 
of Iconium and Antioch; the third is seen in the 
north of Phrygia in the valley of the Tembris or 
Tembrogius, and seems connected with the Chris- 
tianity of the Troad (2 Co 2!*),§ spreading u 
through Mysia and the province Bithynia. A 
three therefore seem traceable to a Pauline source. 
The inscriptions of the third group are more akin 
to the Montanist type, and those of the first to 
the Orthodox type,|| while those of the second are 
mostly indifferent, but contain occasional examples 
like both other classes. The inscriptions of 
the first two groups throw considerable light on 
the Christians of the 3rd cent. Already during 
the 2nd cent., in the Montanist controversy, 
Phrygia stands out rather as a country where 
Christians are contending with Christians, than 
one where missionaries are trying to convert 

agans; and the inscriptions of the 3rd cent. set 

efore us Eumenea as a city which was mainly 
Christian in the period 250-300, in fact as the 
first Christian city (one may say with great con- 
fidence); and, further, they show probably that 
the prosperity of Eumenea died about the be- 
ginning of the 4th cent. Now Eusebius and 
Lactantius mentioned that a city of Phrygia, 
whose population was wholly Christian, was de- 


stroyed by fire in the persecution of Diocletian, | 
A.D. 301-312; and, though there are some slight | 


discrepancies in details between their statements 


* Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, pt. li. p. 709. See also 
Pontos, and Lipsius, Apocr. Apost. ii. 2, 65 ff. 

¢ The other districts will be treated in pt. iii, See Cumont’s 
very imperfect list (A/dl. @’ Arch. et d’ Hist. 1895). 

1 He is addressed hy a friend as co-preshyter (συμαρεσβύτεροε), 
which may be used of a bishop. 

§ Perhaps also with Ac 168, according to a tradition that 
can he traced in the interior of Mysie during the 4th or 5th 
cent. (see Acta 5. Philetert, 19th May; and Eapositor, Oct. 
1888, p. 264). This tradition perhaps led to the Bezan text 
in Ac 16? διελθόντος for παρελθόντος αὶ and, if so, the tradition 
must he as old as the 2nd cent. (implying that the statement 
that Mysia was ‘neglected,’ or ‘passed hy,’ was regarded at 
that early date as incorrect in the quarters where the Bezan 
text originated). 

|| But one case at least of the most marked northern type 
oceurs, Cities ond Bishoprics, Ὡ. No. 393. 
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and probably some exaggeration in the sweeping 
conclusion, yet the general truth cannot reasonably 
be doubted; and the coincidence with Eumenian 
history is so striking that the statements may 
with the highest probability be applied to it. 
Apamea, its neighbour and fellow in Christian 
history, also seems to have sunk in importance 
to an extraordinary degree about the same time. 
On the very remarkable type of Christianity de- 
veloped in those cities, see the full discussion in 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. xii. 

Christianity did not spread uniformly over 
Phrygia. The three local groups of inscriptions 
are separated by a large district, where the new 
religion seems not to have grown so strong until 
the time of Constantine.* The Phrygian martyrs 
who are known by name almost all belong to the 
period before A.D. 184 (see Neumann’s list in der 
yom. Staat und die allgemeine Kirche, p. 283). 
When Christianity was so strong, the Roman 
theoretical principle, that Christians should be 
treated as outlaws, was difficult to carry out; for 
a formal accusation by an overt prosecutor was 
ordinarily required, and it would be difficult to 
find private persons ready to incur the hatred of 
a united and energetic body lke the Christians. 
But in Diocletian’s persecution the government 
hunted down the Christians, and employed soldiers 
and officials for that special purpose; and in such 
a time the cities where Christians were most 
numerous would suffer most. Even in Diocletian’s 
time individual Phrygian martyrs were little re- 
membered, but only the general facts that whole 
communities and one entire city were destroyed. 

Considering at how early a date Christianity 
was diffused over large parts of Phrygia, it may 
seem strange that the ecclesiastical system was 
so backward there during the 4th cent., except 
in Galatiec Phrygia, where the list of bishoprics 
can be traced almost complete during that cen- 
tury.t The reason lies in two noteworthy facts. 
In the first place, Phrygia was the country where, 
above all others, heresy was strongest; but the 
ecclesiastical lists are of the Orthodox Church. 
Thus, for example, Kotiaion was a great seat of 
Christianity in the 3rd cent., and so was the 
country of the Praipenisseis. Yet neither can be 
traced in the lists earlier than the 5th cent. The 
reason is, undoubtedly, that the Orthodox Church 
had little hold there. We know of either bishops 
or presbyters at Otrous and Hierapolis in the 2nd 
cent.; but in the ecclesiastical lists those two 
cities ape only in the 5th cent, In the second 
place, rygia was regarded by the orthodox 
writers as rude and uneducated,t because the 
organization and equipment of the Orthodox 
Church were in a backward state there. Chris- 
tianity was so strong in certain parts of Phrygia 
that the persecution of Diocletian raged there on 
a vast scale, and almost annihilated people and 
civilization and organization. 

V. THE JEWS IN PHRyGiIA.—The position and 
history of the Jews in Phrygia is another large sub- 
ject, which throws much light on the narrative of 


| Acts and on the rapid spread of Christianity in the 
| country. 

Seleucid kings, as trustworthy colonists in the many 
| cities which they founded to maintain their empire 


The Jews were much favoured by the 


in Asia Minor, especially along the routes leading 
from their capital at Syrian Antioch through Cilicia 
and Lycaonia into Southern Phrygia § and Lydia. 


i On the evidence, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. Ὁ. 715; 
also Ὁ. 501. 

+ Galatic Phrygia is part of Pisidia in the lists. Those 
Pisidian hishoprics which can first he traced in the bth cent. 
or later were in the mountainous and backward districts. 

t See, for example, deta S. Hypatit, 17 June, iv. 249. 

§ Northern Phrygia and Galatia, which were little or not at 
all under Seleucid power, shared very little in these settle- 
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Seleucus Nikator (B.C. 301-280) granted them the 
highest class of rights, equal to those of Mace- 


donian and Greek settlers, in all his colonies ; and > 


his successors maintained the privileges of the 
Jews. Various privileges were conceded to their 
religious scruples: the entire body of regulations 
guaranteeing their rights and privileges seems to 
have remained permanently in force in the cities, 
and is appealed to as ‘the law of the Jews’ in an 
inscription of Apamea as late as the 3rd cent. 
after Christ.* By one single act Antiochus the 
Great ordered 2000 Jewish families to be brought 
from Babylonia and settled in the strong places 
of Lydia and Phrygia about B.c. 200. When such 
a course of action lasted for fully a century, it is 
plain what large numbers of Jews must have been 
settled in Phrygia, Lycaonia, etc. 


These considerations explain how Flaccus, the 


Roman governor of Asia in B.C. 62, could seize 
100 pounds weight of gold at Apamea, and 20 at 
Laodicex, being contributions from the Jews of 
Phrygia on the point of being sent up to Jeru- 
salem. ‘These large sums, of course, represented 
the contributions of great districts, and not aes 
of the two cities. They are calculated by M. Th. 
Reinach as together equivalent to 100,000 drachme, 
being the contributions of 50,000 people paying 
two drachme annually.t 

According to Dr. Neubauer (@Géographie du 
Talmud, p. 315), these Jews had to a considerable 
extent lost connexion with their country and for- 
gotten their language; the baths and wines of 
Phrygia had separated the Ten Tribes from their 
brethren, as the Talmud expresses it; they were 
readily converted to Christianity ; and the Talmud 
alludes to the numerous converts. These opinions 
have been strongly confirmed by epigraphic dis- 
covery. The Phrygian Jews were strongly affected 
by their surroundings, and were ready to comply, 


at least outwardly, with many pagan customs, | 


and especially with the forms of the imperial 
religion, regarded as the test of loyalty to the 
Roman empire. They probably were often in- 
clined to magic and forbidden arts (see THYATIRA 
and Ac 19), Their frequent tendency to amal- 
gamate Jewish and pagan ideas in an eclectic 
philosophical system is illustrated at Colossx (see 
the Epistle). A Jewess married to a Greek and 
having 811 uncircumcised son is mentioned at 
Lystra (Ac 167%), At the same time there can 
be no doubt that the Phrygian Jews as a body 
preserved much of the old Jewish character, and 
presented in society a much higher and purer 
moral tone than the pagans; and it was this 
character that gave them great influence and 
attracted numerous proselytes. On the whole 
their existence was not hostile, but favourable, 
to Christianity. Luke emphasizes every instance 
of their opposition, but he shows clearly that there 
was another side to the question: the Jews of 
Pisidian Antioch were opposed to Paul’s placing 
the Gentiles on an equality with themselves (Ac 
13”), but not so much to his doctrines: a great 
multitude of Jews at Iconium believed. The 
Jewish and the Christian inscriptions melt into 
one another in Phrygia, so that it is often diffi- 
cult to draw a line of distinction. The Phrygian 
Christians were strongly inclined to Judaism. 
Every heresy in Phrygia tended to become Juda- 
istic. Novatianism, which seems to have been 
ments. The Jews of North Galatia were probably all late 
immigrants from Phrygia, etc. 

* Cities and Dishoprics of Phrygia, pt. ii. No. 399 bis: see 
also ch. xv. on ‘The Jews in Phrygia.’ 

t Teates Nelatijs au Judaisme, p. 240. He thinks they must 
represent several years’ contribution; but as the two cities 
stand for all Asian Phrygia and great part of Lydia, it seems 
not at all impossible that they are the contribution of one year. 


Adramyttium and Pergamum are the only other two placea 
where Flaccus is said to have scized Jewish money. 


quite free from any Judaizing character in the 
West, became strongly tinged with it in Phrygia. 
The Phrygians regarded the 14th day of Nisan as 
the great religious day, and seem to have called 
the festival Azyma, the Unleavened. There is 
every appearance that the reconciliation between 
Christians and Jews, which was one great aim of 
St. Paul’s work, was attained far more thoroughly 
in Phrygia than elsewhere. 

Early Phrygian Judaic Christianity thus pre- 
sents a very remarkable character, which stands 
in the closest relation with the Pauline Epistles. 
Its development was arrested by the terrible per- 
secution of Diocletian, which seems to have raged 
with special fury in that most thoroughly Chris- 
tianized of countries. As Eumenea was the most 
thoroughly Christian city, so Apamea was the 
most strongly Jewish; and they (so far as we 
can judge) were the greatest sufferers (certainly 
very severe sufferers) under Diocletian. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

PHYGELUS (Φύγελλος, WH biyedXos). —Mentioned 
in 2 Ti 116 along with HERMOGENES (wh. see) as 
among those in Asia who turned away from St. 
Paul during his last imprisonment in Rome. The 
phrase ‘all they which are in Asia,’ proconsular 
Asia that is, must be qualified in some way, known 
doubtless to Timothy, and may perhaps be best 
taken to mean, ‘All whose help I asked’ (ef. 
2 Ti 4:6, We cannot tell what Phygelus refused 
to do, nor can we affirm with certainty that 
apostasy or declension from the faith is imphed. 
Possibly he was asked to go to Rome to use some 
influence he had on the apostle’s behalf, and re- 
fused to admit that St. Paul had any such claims 
on him. The forcible language used makes it 
probable, however, that Phygelus was guilty of 
something worse than merely neglecting to visit 
the apostle in his imprisonment. W. MUuInR. 


PHYLACTERIES, FRONTLETS.—Phylactery— 
so first in the Genevan Bible, 1557, in earlier versions 
filateris (Wyclif) and philateries (Tindale, etc.)— 
comes to us through the Vulgate from the Greek 
φυλακτήριον. In the Greek of tle lst cent. A.D. this 
word significd an amulet or charm, which possessed 
the property of protecting (φυλάσσειν) * the wearer 
against evil spirits and similar malign influences. 
Among favourite charms were slips of parchment, 
written over with a magical spell and placcd in a 
case which was hung round the neck, hence also 
called περίαπτον, περίαμμα, synonyms Of φυλακτήριον. 

In His great anti-Pharisaic discourse (Mt 3915), 
our Lord charges the scribes and Pharisees with 
ostentation in the discharge of their religious and 
social duties, ‘for they make broad their phylac- 
teries (πλατύνουσι yap τὰ φυλακτήρια αὐτῶν), and en- 
large the borders of their garments (for which ses 
FRINGES in vol. ii. 68 ff.), and love the chicf places 
at feasts,’ οὐ Δ 235 RV). Now there has never 
been any doubt that the author of the first Gospel 
here uses φυλακτήρια, which is not found clsewhere 
in the NT, as the equivalent of the contemporary 
Hebrew word yen, téphillin (plur. of aApsn Sa 
prayer’), the name then, and by the Jews still, 
given to two small cases of leather, to be deseribed 
in the sequel, which were worn by the more ardent 
legalists of the time, one upon the forehead ant 
the other upon the left arm. This practice, very 
considerably curtailed, however, is still regarded 
as one of the most sacred of religious duties by 
orthodox Jews of the present day (cf. opening 
paragraph of art. I'RINGES). : ; 

In this article it is proposed to investigate the 
origin, history, and significance of the phylacteries, 


* The perverted derivation still met with in some quarters 
from φυλάσσειν (τὸν vouov), aS If φυλακτήρια =observatoria, ls now 


' entirely abandoned by scholars. 
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and for this purpose, on the principle of proceed- 
ing from the more familiar to the less, we shall 
examimne— 

i. The practice of modern orthodox Judaism ; 

ii. The alleged Scripture warrant for this practice ; 


ii, The date of the introduction of the phylacteries ; 
iv. The manner and extent of the practice in NT times. 


i. THE PRACTICE OF MODERN ORTHODOX JUDA- 
IsM.—Every male Israelite above the age of 
thirteen years is required to ‘lay (π᾿), Mishua, 
Shebu. iil. 8, 11, ete.) the téphillin’—to use the 
technical expression— at daily morning prayer. 
To this extent the use of the phylacteries has 
been curtailed since NT times (see § iv. below). 
The ¢éphillin or phylacteries are two in number, 
known since the earliest times as the _ head- 
phylactery (ox Sy abn) and the hand-phylactery 
(τ ὑφ᾽ nm), and consist of two cubical leather boxes 
or cases, varying in size from $ to 14 in. in the side. 
The material is the prepared skin of a clean 
animal which has been thoroughly soaked in pure 
water. A cube-shaped wooden block (oiay [τύπος] 
Mishna, el. vi. 7) is employed to give the desired 
shape and size. To form the head-phylactery, 
three deep incisions (niy'yp) are made in the block, 
and the moist parchment spread over it and in- 
serted into the incisions. When the material has 
dried and hardened the block is removed, and a 
leather case of four compartments, technically 
‘houses’ (883), is the result. Before this, how- 
ever, two shins (19) have been impressed on the 
soft leather, one with the ordinary three prongs 
on the outer wall of the ddéyzth, which, when the 
phylactery is complete, will be to the right of the 
wearer, and another with jour prongs on the 
outer wall to the left. This fourfold case is now 
fitted with a leather brim, and into each ‘house’ 
is inserted a slip of specially prepared parchment 
(nop Shabb. viii. 3), having written on it, in a 
special caligraphy, one of the Scripture passages 
to be cited presently, and each bound round with 
a few white hairs of a calf or cow. A firm base is 
supplied by a square piece of thick leather, con- 
nected by a flap with the brim, and sewed to the 
latter by means of tivelve stitches (representing 
the twelve tribes) of clean gut. The four passages 
of Scripture above mentioned are those which the 
Jews have always regarded as constituting their 
warrant for the use of the phylacteries (see ii. 
below), viz. Ex 132-10 13476, Dt 6*9 11°21, They 
are inserted in the four compartments in the order 
represented by the diagram— 


τ [κα] 
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The hand-phylactery is shaped on a similar 
block without incisions, and consists of a single 
compartment (mz bdyith) with plain walls, fitted 
with brim, base, and flap as before. The same 
four passages are written in four parallel columns 
on a single piece of parchment, and inserted in the 
bdyith. Both phylacteries, coloured a deep black, 
are kept in position by leather straps (niyis] Yad. 
iii. 3), which are passed through the flaps. Both 
straps are of considerable length, and blackened on 


the upperside. The head-phylactery is fitted to the | 


wearer’s head by having its strap tied at the back 
of the head into a knot (Wp), of the shape of a 
daleth (4). One end of the other strap, after 
being passed through the flap of its phylactery, 
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is formed into a noose by means of a knot of the 
shape of a yod (+). The shin of the head-phylactery 
together with these knots thus make up the letters 
of the sacred name Shaddai (~w ‘ Almighty’), to 
which a mystical significance is attached. 

The phylacteries, as has been said, are now worn 
daily at morning prayer, except on Sabbaths and 
festival days, which, being themselves ‘signs,’ 
render the phylacteries unnecessary on those days. 
After assuming the fallith (see FRINGES), the 
worshipper proceeds ‘to lay the ¢éphilin.’? The 
hand-phylactery is laid first. Its position is the 
inner side of the left arm, which must be bare, 
just above the elbow, so that, when the arm is 
bent the phylactery may rest ‘upon the heart’ 
(as commanded Dt 118). The long strap, which 
passes through the noose, is drawn tight, and 
wound three times round the arm above the 
elbow, the worshipper pronouncing the following 
benediction in Hebrew: ‘ Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
commanded us to lay the ¢éphillin.’ The strap is 
thereafter wound four times, then three times, 
round the arm below the elbow, in such a manner 
as to form a four-pronged and a three-pronged 
shin respectively. At this point the head-phy- 
lactery is placed in position, so that thel case lies 
in the middle of the forehead just touching the 
hair, the two ends of the strap hanging down over 
the shoulders in front, the following benediction 
being meanwhile repeated: ‘ Blessed art Thon, 
O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
given us command concerning the precept of the 
téphillin.’* To this is added, when the adjust- 
ment is completed: ‘ Blessed be His name, whose 
glorious kingdom is for ever and ever.’ T'inally, 
the remainder of the strap of the hand-phylactery 
is wound three times round the middle finger, and 
the following is said: ‘And I will betroth thee 
unto Me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto 
Me iu righteousness, and in judgment, and in 
loving-kindness, and in mercy: 1 will even betroth 
thee unto Me in faithfulmess; and thou shalt 
know the Lord’ (Hos 2). Prayers over, the 
phylacteries are taken off in the reverse order, 
the head-phylactery first, then the hand-phylac- 
tery. We cannot here attempt to give even a 
summary of the exceedingly numerous and minute 
βασι τας which have been elaborated and codified 
xy the Jewish authorities regarding the prepara- 
tion of the materials, the manner of writing, the 
preservation and inspection, etc., of the ¢éphillin 
(see authorities named in the bibliography at end 
of article). 

ii. THE ALLEGED SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY FOR 
THE PHYLACTERIES.—l'he command to ‘lay the 
téphillin’ is contained, the Jews maintain, in four 
passages of the Pentateuch, viz. : Ex 13°", Dt 6° 
1118. It is of the utmost importance for our in- 
vestigation to obtain an accurate and unprejudiced 
exposition of these cardinal passages, which we 
proceed to examine in their order. 

(a) The bulk of Ex 13 is made up of injunctions 
regarding the perpetual observance of the Feast 
of Unleavened Cakes or Mazzoth (vv.3)"), and of 
the Dedication of the Firstborn (vv.2'*"). The 
former, we read, ‘shall be for a sign (nix ’6¢h) unto 
thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial (}Ἴ9] 
cikkaron) between thine eyes, that the law of J” 
may be in thy mouth: for with a strong hand hath 
the Lord brought thee out of Egypt’ (v.°). Simi- 

* On the slight variation in the form of these and similar 
benedictions see Friediiinder, The Jewish Itcligion, 1891, note, 
p- 829f.: to this excellent work the student is referred for an 
exposition of the ‘sign’ of téphilién from the orthodox Jewish 


standpoint. ‘The renderings given above are from Singer's 
edition of The Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, 1892, p. 16. 
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larly with regard to the dedication of the first- 
born, ‘it shall be for a sign (’éth, EV ‘token’) 
upon thine hand, and for frontlets (nayin téfaphéth) 
between thine eyes,’ etc. (v.1*). Now these two 
verses are so similar in their phraseology that no 
sane expositor would hesitate to declare thei to 
be, in the writer’s intention, completely identical. 
The feast of Mazzoth and the dedication of the 
firstborn shall alike serve as perpetual reminders 
to the Hebrews of the Egyptian deliverance, and 
of Js resulting claim upon them. 

(6) In Dt 6* we read : ‘And these words, which 
I command thee this day (the exact reference of 
‘these words’ will be considered presently), shall 
be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach (j)* 
them diligently unto thychildren. ... And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates.’ In the second passage 
from Dt (11'*°) this injunction is repeated with 
only slight verbal changes (cf. 1118 ‘ye shall lay 
these words upon your heart and upon your soul,’ 
with 6%), We have now before us the cardinal 
passages on which has been based the ancient 
Jewish custom of the phylacteries. Do they, we 
must now ask, or do they not command and 
sanction this custom? The answer is by no means 
Bo easy as may at first sight appear, for it is not 
an affair of exegesis alone, but involves questions 
of criticism and lexicology. 

Thus we note that the language of the passage 
Ex 13°! presents a strong Deuteronomic colouring, 
which has prevented our foremost critics + from 
assigning it exclusively to J, with which source it 
has also undoubted affinities. Only two_alter- 
natives are possible (cf. Wellh. Comp. εἰ. Hexat.® 
74). Either we have here a section composed in 
whole or in part by an editor of the Deuteronomic 
school (so Kautzsch, Cornill, Bacon), or we have 
one of several examples of the literary activity of 
the writer (R2®) who united J and E into a single 
work, and who must have belonged to ‘the circles 
whence Deuteronomy issued’ (Kuenen, Hexat. ὃ 9 
n. 4, § 13 n. 29).t In either case the important 
result follows, that we have to deal not with two 
enactments, separated by a couple of centuries, 
the earlier of which may possibly be understood in 
a figurative and the later in a literal sense, but 
with enactments of approximately the same age 
and reflecting the same religious standpoint. 

With regard, further, to the Deuteronomic pas- 
sages (Dt 6%? 118-21), various critical difficulties 
suggest themselves. Whence this unwonted and 
almost verbatim repetition in the course of the 
same address? Must we hold that in some of the 
early copies of Dt the verses repeated stood in 
ch. 6, in others with some variations in ch. 11, and 
that our present text has inserted a harmonized 
version of then: in both places (so Steuernagel 
in Nowack’s Handkommentar, 1898, p. 40)? Or 
shall we, with the latest commentator (Bertholet 
in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar, 1899, p. 36), 
regard 11**1 ag an insertion which interrupts the 
connexion between ν.}7 and v.27? The strong adver- 
sative with which v.** opens in the original (ox "3 
=‘but,’ not as EV ‘for’) certainly follows awk- 
wardly on vy.!*#!, which so far makes for the 
latter view. The present writer, however, doubts 
whether cither passage is in its original place. 
Dt 6, for example, which is parajlel to 11%, looks 
as if originally intended to form the continuation 


* 71Y, only here in OT, appears to mean ‘to prick with a | 


sharp-pointed instrument,’ hence probably = tattoo (see below). 
t Except Dillmann ; but see his latest editor’s view in Dill- 
mann-Ryssel, Awodus, pp. 111, 141. 
{ For a conspectus of modern critical opinion regarding 
Bx 133-16 gee Holzinger, Hinleit. in d. Hexat. 455f., and the 
‘Tabellen’ accompanying that work. 


of vv.*9; this would give the following corre- 
spondences: 6° 8=1138, G7=11!9, G9=11%, ρ3Ξ 7151 
Assuming that both passages are genuine, we 
should thus have an impressive call to the con- 
tinued observance of the provisions of the Deutero- 
nomic code placed both at the beginning and the 
close of the hortatory introduction in chs. 6-11. 
In any case the characteristic Deuterononie phrase, 
‘these words which I command thee this day’ (6°), 
must have here, as it has everywhere else in chis. 
5-11, a prospective reference to all the provisions of 
the following code, and not merely to the two pre- 
ceding verses, as the commentators suppose. ‘The 
two pairs of passages, then, we have seen, are 
alike in tone and intention, and that intention is 
to impress upon those addressed the duty of per- 
petual observance, in the one case (in Dt) of the 
whole Torah, in the other (in Ex) of two particular 
ordinances thereof. The whole and its parts should 
be continually in their thoughts and on their lips, 
and should form a never-failing subject for the 
instruction of their youth. 

When we proceed to a closer examination of the 
special verses, Ex 13% 1% Dt 05 1118, it is very 
evident, if our contention as to their authors’ 
motive is correct, that the langnage of these verses 
is figuratiwe throughout, as, indeed, is usually ad- 
mitted for Exodus, but denied, or at least ques- 
tioned, for Deuteronomy. Dut all figures of speech 
in Hebrew, as in other tongues, are borrowed from 
the common objects and processes of nature, or 
from the familiar facts of ea life. So it must 
be in the case before us. Thus, as regards the 
‘sign’ upon the hand, we have only to recall the 
widespread practice, among all primitive races, of 
tattooing or branding various parts of the body 
with the name or symbol of the deity to whom one 
wishes to dedicate one’s self, and whose protection 
it is desired to secure (see CUTTINGSIN TIIE F'LESII 
in vol. 1. 588>). Such, doubtless, is the underlying 
idea of the mark (nix)* of Cain, by which he was 
placed under the special protection of J" (see esp. 
Stade’s brilliant essay,‘Das Kainzeichen,’in 2.1 7'}V, 
1894, p. 250 ff. In this essay Stade has jurther 
shown [p. 310/f.] that jnz of Ex 199 15 a synonym 
of nix in this sense).+ The forehead,—for such is 
the meaning of ‘between the eyes’ in all our 
passages,—even more than the hands and wrists, 
was specially adapted for the reception of these 
religious tokens, and is so used by the most widely 
scattered savage and semi-savage races at the 
present day. Buteven in the canonical and extra- 
canonical literature of the Ilebrews we lind un- 
doubted references to this practice. Thus we have 
the young man who bore on liis forehead some 
mark or token that he belonged to the prophets of 
J” (1 Καὶ 20%; see Stade, Joc. cit. 314f.; and Kittel, 
Handkom. in loc.), Ezelsicl’s cross (ὁ 9* Ὁ) on the 
foreheads of the faithful (cf. Rev 7° 14'), the 
‘token of destruction’ (σημεῖον τῆς ἀπωλείας) on 
the forehead of the wicked (Ps-Sol 15”, cf. v.°), 
while ‘the mark of the beast on hand or forehead’ 
(Rev 1815 149 etc.) is familiar toall. ‘These instances 
more than suflice to give us a glimpse of the circle 
of ideas which supplied the metaphors of the pas- 
sages we are considering. The ordinances of the 
Torah were to serve the same purpose as these 
στίγματα of the ancient cults; they were to be 
outward and visible tokens of the Hebrews’ allegi- 
ance to J” their God, and of Js special propnety 
in them. 

In three of the cardinal passages, however (Ex 
1316, De 6? 1113), for the 2ikkarén of Ex 13° there 15 


* These marks were called στίψμεα τα by the Greeks (see Stade 
ut sup., and Deissmann, Bibelstadien, 266 f.); cf. LAX Lv 1927 
YPC [LILO TOH TTT Oe 

t Cf. Nu 1688. 49 ( feb, 175-5), where MN and |Z] are used 


" Interchanugeably. 
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subslituted a word of uncertain signification, nio\c 
tétaphoth, EV ‘ frontlets.’ 


The singular of this word appears as ΠΡΌ in post-biblical 
Iiebrew, and the n5uiw of the MT should in all probability be 
eo pointed.* In form it resembles 1315 for 1323, by reduplica- 
tion from a root which must be either ΒΘ or 71 (see Konig, 
Lehrgeb. 11. i. ἃ 60, 6a). The latter form is generally preferred 
on the strength of the Arab. {dfa, ‘to encircle,’ but the sense 
‘fillet, head-band’ (so Ges. T'hes., Dillm., Driver, etc.) suits 
neither the descriptive expression ὁ between thine eyes’ nor the 
circle of ideas from which, we are convinced, the figure in the 
text is borrowed. The rendering téphillin of the Targums is 
merely a reflexion of the interpretation which had long been 
current among the Jews (see below). The root 58 is therefore 
to be preferred, but its significance can only be conjectured. 
Several modern scholars favour a conjecture, first proposed by 
Knobel, viz. ‘to strike,’ then ‘to make an incision,’ so that 
tétaphoth would thus also denote στήγματα (lilein, ‘ Die Tota- 
photh nach Bibel und Tradition,’ in Jahrb. f. protest. Theologic, 
vii. (1881) p. 673; Sicgfried-Stade, Lex. s.v.; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch, i. 134). This conjecture, it may here be added, has the 
support of the Peshitta in Dt 68 1118, where tétaphéth is ren- 
dered by réshmd, ‘a mark,’{ which is also used to render 
Ezekiel’s mark and tbe mark of the beast in Revelation. 

In the absence, however, of all trace of the above signification 
in the extant literature, it is more probable that we have in Ὁ 
a root akin to 82 ‘to drop,’ and actually found in this sense in 
the Talmudic ΠΏΘΌ ‘to drip or drop’ (used of wine, oil, blood, 
etc.); cf. the series DOA, DA, ὉΠ), and Arab. hamhama, Ges.- 
Kautzsch, Heb. Grammar, ὃ 30k. 


neviz is thus akin to ning) ‘[ear-Jdrops’ (Jg 8, 
Is 3%), as is further confirmed by the rendering of 
the Samaritan Targum 7.58, which must be the 
Aram. xv ‘a drop’ (of blood, ete.; sce Levy, s.v.). 
It prob. denoted a ‘ drop,’ bead, or jewel worn as an 
amulet,t ae. as a true φυλακτήριον. In the Mishna, 
Shahb, vi. 1, 5, (6tépheth clearly signifies a jewel 
worn by Jewish women, "ὁ πὰ to their endl 
dress.§ The Deuteronomic authors, then, do not 
shrink from the use of another bold metaphor to 
express the thought that the commands of J” 
shall be as constantly present to the thoughts 
of His people, and as highly prized as the most 
precious of jewels by their superstitious contem- 
poraries, 

The results of our investigations may now be 
summed up. ‘The passages in Ex and Dt on which 
the institution of the phylacteries is based cannot 
be kept apart in such a way that the expressions 
οἱ Ex are to be taken figuratively but those of Dt 
literally. The figurative interpretation of both 
passages, further, is confirmed by such additional 
considcrations as the following: (a) numerous 
other expressions in the contexts are plainly 
figures of spcech ; such are the references to the 
words of J” being in the mouth (Ex 13°, cf. Schoett- 
gen’s remarks, Hore Heb. et Talmud., 194 f.) and in 
the heart (Dé 6°), to the duty of impressing (Ὁ ‘ to 

rick with a sharp instrument’) them upon thie 
children (6), and of laying them upon the heart and 
the soul (1118. but see above, 8 i., for an attempt to 
do this literally) ; (8) similar expressions elsewhere 
have never been taken otherwise than figuratively, 
e.g. Dt 30%, Pr 33 (* bind them [kindness and truth] 
upon tliy neck, write them upon the tablet of thine 
heart’), 1° 67! 73, Jer 17! 31% ete. ; (6) there is the 
impossibility of carrying out the injunctions in 
the literal sense when these refer to the whole 
Deuteronomic code, as we saw to be the case even 
in Dt 6°,—a consideration, it may be added, which 


* It should be noted that the Hebrew text has twice ΠΕΡῚ 
and once ΠΕ, never, as in the Samaritan Pentateuch, mong 
with express plural termination. 

+ Which favours the singular pointing, as suggested above. 

{ It is well known that the practice of wearing jewellery in 
the ears, nose, ete., had its origin in the desire to guard the 
orifices of the body against the entrance of evil spirits (ef. 
W. lh. Smith, AS! 433f.). As rings could not be inserted in 
the eyelids as through the ear-lobes and nostrils, the same end 
was Secured by hanging a jewel ‘ between the cyes.’ 

ὁ Cf. the explanation of the Jerus. Gemara in Levy, 6&.v., 
aomenhing worn in the place of the téphillin,’ i.e. on the fore- 

eal. 
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effectually disposes of the strictly literal interpre- 
tation of 6! (Ξ 1139), 

iii. Tur Risk OF THE LITERAL INTERPRETATION 
or Ex 13" pre., AND THE DATE OF TIIE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE PHYLACTERIES.—We have now 
to inquire at what period of Jewish history the 
literal interpretation of the four passages in ques- 
tion took its rise. A strong presumption against 
a date in the Exile, or even early in the post- 
exilic period, is furnished by the fact that the 
phylacteries are unknown to the Samaritan com- 
munity (see Klein, Joc. cit. 686f.; Hamburger, 
Realencycl. αἰ. Judenthums, ii. 1065). The Aramaic 
form of the name téphillin points unmistakably in 
the same direction. An evident terminus a quo, 
however, is supplied by the figurative passages 
from Proverbs just cited. ‘These are admittedly 
echoes of the Deuteronomic teaching (sec Driver, 
LOT® 396), and it is incredible that a Jewish 
writer would have so expressed himself, if the 
literal interpretation of Dt 6° etc. already held 
the field. Now the passages in question are all 
contained in the later section of the book (Pr 1-9), 
which, if the earlier section (10 ff.) date from the 
late Persian period, can hardly be earlier than 
B.c. 800." Even half a century later, 6. 250 B.C.,— 
the provisional date generally accepted for the 
beginnings of the Alexandrian translation (LX-X), 
—the figurative interpretation was still accepted, 
at least in Egypt. This we see from the LXX 
rendering of the crucial n5vw (καὶ ἀφάψεις αὐτὰ els 
σημεῖον ἐπὶ τῆς χειρός σου, καὶ ἔσται ἀσάλευτον πρὸ 
ὀφθαλμῶν σου, Dt 08) as something ‘immovably 
fixed’ (ἀσάλευτον ; + ef, Ac 27", He 12°) before one’s 
cyes, the unchanging subject of one’s thoughts. 

The terminus ad quem is suggested by the 
famous letter of the pseudo-Aristeas, who repre- 
sents himself as having been instructed by Eleazar, 
the then high priest at Jerusalem, in the institu- 
tions of Moses. The latter, says Eleazar, in 
addition to ‘the token of remembrance on our 
garments (see FRINGES) and the texts (τὰ λόγια) 
on doors and gatcs, commanded us expressly to 
bind the sign on the hands also’ (καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν χειρῶν 
τὸ σημεῖον mepthpbac—Hody, ‘ Aristese Historia,’ in 
De Bibliorum Textibus, p. xviii; Kautzsch, Pseud- 
epigraphen, ‘Der Brief ἃ. Aristeas,’ v.), an un- 
mistakable reference to the hand-phylactery, but 
to that only.t Unfortunately the date of Aristeas 
is still sub yudice. Vor various reasons we decline 
to accept the early date, c. 200 B.C., advocated by 
Schiirer (JP τι. iii. 310), and incline to a date 
early in the Ist cent. B.C. (ef. Wendland in Kautzsch, 
op. cit.). We thus obtain a period of one hundred 
and fifty years (B.C. 250-100), to wluich the intro- 
duction of the phylacteries may confidently be 
ascribed. Now it is more than a coincidence that 
this is the period which witnessed the growth of 
that more strict and literal observance of the 
requirements of the Torah, which is associated 
with the rise to power and influence of the sect of 
the HASIDA:ANS (wh. see) and of their successors, 
the Pharisees. The latter, we know, acquired 
great influence under John Hyrcanus (B.C. 135-105), 


*Toy in the International Critical Comm, says 6. 250 8B.O. 
(‘ Proverbs,’ Introd. xxx); so, too, Wildeboer in Marti’s Hand- 
comm. 

+ For this term and the variant σάλευτον (of which Philo gives 
an ingenious explanation, Opp. ii. 358), as also for the render- 
ings of the later Greek versions, see Field, Origenis Hexapla, at 
Ex 1315 and Dt 68, 

{ Ilave we here an indication that the head-phylactery was 
of later introduction than the hand-phylactery ? The female 
diviners of Ezekiel’s day were in the habit of binding amulets 
(minds, EV ‘pillows,’ but understood in the former sense by 
Ephraem Syrus, and the anonymous ‘ Hebrew’ who rendered the 
word by φυλαπξτήριο, see ap. Ficld's HMexapla, in loc.) on their 
wrists, a practice which [litzig regarded as the precursor of the 
phylacteries (see the comin. on Ezk 1315", and art. KERCHIEF). 
The late W. R. Smith seems to have shared this view (/our. of 
Philology, xiii. 286). 
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imposing upon the people their views regarding 
sacrifice, prayer, and worship generally (Jos. Ant. 
XVIII, 1. 3), and it may well be that among the 
observances which the Pharisees then introduced 
(see 16. XIII. xvi. 2), and which were successively 
abrogated by Hyreanus and reintroduced by 
Alexandra (B.c. 78), the practice of ‘laying the 
téphillin’ had a place. Our conclusion, then, is 
that the introduction of the phylacteries may with 
certainty be assigned to the period between 5,0. 
250 and 100, and conjecturally to the generation 
embraced by the reigns of Simon the Tlasmonzan 
and his son John Hyrcanus, viz. B.c. 140-105. 

iv. THE PHYLACTERIES IN TIE EARLY CEN- 
TURIES A.D.—Ly the NT writers, as by Josephus 
(Ant. IV. viii. 3) and by their contemporaries 
generally, the phylacteries, like the use of the 
Shéma’ (yaw) in the daily prayers (Schtirer, H/P 
Il. ii. 77, 84 f.),—for both practices doubtless had 
their rise in the same period and in the same 
circles,—_were regarded as dating from the days of 
Moses. The practice was, of course, regarded as 
having scriptural authority, but even the details 
of the construction of the phylacteries were 
ascribed to a special revelation to Moses (teclini- 
cally ‘ppp avn? nobn, for which see Hamburger, 
Licalencycl, 2nd Suppl. p. 162 8), The following 
details, gleaned from the Mishna,—which may be 
taken as authoritative for the century ending A.D. 
135, although in its present form of somewhat 
later date,—may be given as illustrating the prac- 
tice of orthodox Jewish circles in NT times, and 
as showing, when compared with the details 
already given in § i., how little change has been 
introduced since the lst cent. A.D. In the Mishna, 
then, we find the same terms applied to the phy- 
lacteries as at the present day, ¢éphilld shel ré’sh 
and t. shel yadh (for the latter also, more correctly, 
vin ov “Ἢ "téphilla of the arm,’—Jikw. x. 3, 4). 
The material was the same (/fel. xxii. 1); the 
shape square, not round (Megil. iv. 8). The head- 
phylactery, sometimes spoken of as the phylactery 
par excellence (Kel. xviii. 8, etc. ), was already divided 
into four compartments (Jel. ib.), but not more 
(Sanhed. xi. 3), each with its parchment slip (Shabod. 
vill. 3; cf. Justin Martyr, the first Christian writer 
outside the NT to refer to the phylacteries by 
name, Dial. c. Tryphone, 46, ed. Otto1, 11, 148, 
φυλακτήριον ἐν tudor λεπτοτάτοις γεγραμμένων χαρακ- 
τήρων τινῶν) containing in all probability the same 
passages as in modern times. Thus the third of 
the passages in question (Dt 6**) is expressly 
described as ‘ the smallest section (7329p 7¥715) in the 
téphullin, which is, Hear, O Israel’ (Sanhed. viii.3).* 
The writing had to be in the square Hebrew char- 
acter (mw, lit. Assyrian, 7.c. Syrian or Aramzan). 
Women, slaves, and minors (0'p) were exempt 
from the obligation of wearing the phylacteries 
(Berakoth, iii. 3), also all males in the presence of 
their dead (ib. iii. 1), and on Sabbaths and festi- 
vals, the latter as greater ‘signs’ rendering super- 
fluous the observance of the lesser sign of the 
phylacteries. When not in use the phylacteries 
were kept in a case (p'm, θήκη, Shadb. vi. 2). From 
various indications it may be inferred that they 
were worn during the whole day, the justification 
for which was found in a mistaken interpretation 
of Ex 13°. There the Ilebrews are enjoined to 
keep the feast of Unleavened Cakes nox: npn, i.e. 
not from day to day, every day, but—as the phrase 
elsewhere signifies and as the context requires— 
from year to year (so correctly Onkelos; also 
Aquila ἀπὸ χρόνου εἰς χρόνον). The Jews, however, 
referring the command to the phylacteries (v.%) 


3 


* Jerome (Comment. in Matth. ad 235) was evidently mis- 


taken in thinking that the orthodox phylacteries contained the | 


Decalogue. He seems to have confused them with similar 
Φυλακτήριω used exclusively as amulets (see below). 


interpret the words as enjoining their use ‘from 
day to day.’ ‘his interpretation is most clearly 
expressed in the Targum (pseudo-)Jonathan to Ex 
13%-, After the direction that the hand-phylactery 
shall lie on the upper part of the left arm, and 
the head-phylactery in the middle of the upper 
part of the forehead, we read: ‘Thou shalt ob- 
serve this commandment of the phylacteries in 
the appointed time, on working days but not on 
Sabbaths and feast days, and in the day time not 
in the night time’ (ap. Walton’s Polyglvt, vol. iv.). 
The later limitation of their use to the time of the 
daily prayers was no doubt due to the same causes 
as brought about a sunilar curtailment in the 
wearing of the zizith (see FRINGES in vol. ii. 69*). 

It is difficult to say with certainty to what 
extent this habitual wearing of the phylacteries 
prevailed among the Jewish people as a whole, 
That it was the invariable practice of the Pharisees 
and of the scribes, who belonged almost exclusively 
to that sect, we may take for granted. On the 
other hand, the balance of probability is against its 
adoption by the Sadducees, who may possibly be 
referred to in the Mishna sentence (Sanhed. xi. 3) 
as saying, ‘there is no such thing as ¢éphillin 
(peon py). Certainly the Karaite Jews, who claim 
to be the religious successors of the Sadducees, 
maintain the figurative interpretation of the in- 
junctions in Ex and Dt (Hamburger, op. cit. 1}. 
1204; Klein, doc. cit. 688). The great mass of the 
people also,—6 ὄχλος ὁ μὴ γινώσκων τὸν νόμον (Jn 7*), 
——engrossed in the hard routine of daily toil, paid 
no heed to this enactment of the scribes (with 
Jn 759 ef. Talm. Bab. Berakoth, 475: ‘Who is an 
‘am-hwarez? KR. Jehoshua says: Every one who 
does not lay the ¢éphillin’[’n mao irxv Ὁ3]). Tlence 
we may infer that neither our Lord nor His dis- 
ciples followed, in this respect, the lead of the 
Pharisees (ef. Jn 7). In His denunciation of the 
latter (πλατύνουσι yap τὰ φυλακτήρια αὐτῶν, Alt 23°) 
our Lord is generally understood to refer to the 
ostentatious breadth of the straps (myisq Vad. 11]. 
3, ete.) by which the phylacteries were firmly 
secured on head and arm, as is expressly stated by 
the earliest Syriac translators (sce duc. cit. in the 
codices of Lewis [Sinaiticus] and Cureton: ‘for 
they make broad the straps of their ¢éphillin [xpry 
pean)” It is probable, however, that this in- 
crease in the width of the straps was accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the size of the phy- 
lacteries proper, and that both are included in the 
denunciation. 

In addition to the Talmud (Mishna and Gemara), 
we have in the Targums ample evidenve of the 
Jewish belief in the antiquity of the phlylacteries, 
resulting in several cases in amusing anachronisms, 
Thus Saul’s bracelet or armlet (25 1?) is converted 
into ‘the phylactery * (ἈΠΕ) which was upon his 
arm.’ The turbans (183) of Ezekiel and his fellow- 
exiles are changed to phylacteries (Targ. Ezk 
9.417. 38) while Mordecai is represented as recog- 
nizable as a Jew by his phylacteries (Targ. Est 815). 

While we believe that the introduction of the 
phylacteries was not due to a superstitious belief 
in their magical virtues as ‘ appurtenances to make 

rayer more powerful’ (so W. kh. Smith, Jour. of 

hil. xiii. 286, and others), but, as we have shown 
above, to a mistaken obedience to the letter on the 
part of over-zealous students of the Torah, it 
cannot be denied that by the rank and file of the 
people—from whom, no doubt, the name φυλακτήρια 
proceeded—and even by sonie of the more educated, 
the phylacteries were regarded as possessing 
magical properties. Thisappears from the repeated 
mention, in the Mishna, of the ¢cpAillin alongside 
of the sémia’ (op), which was an amulet also 


* This is a preferable rendering to ‘bracelet,’ which is based 
on the precarious etymology referred to above (§ ii.). 
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written on parchment by a professional exorcist 
(see Shadé. vi. 2), and worn on the person, from the 
rendering of Ca 88 in the Targum,* and from various 
references in the Midrash and Gemara (for which 
see Klein, 679 f.; Hamburger, art. ‘'Tephillin’). 

On the other hand, the Talmud abounds in ex- 
travagant eulogy of the religious value of tlic 
phylacteries.t In the Middle Ages, from the 8th, 
and especially from the 10th cent. (Hamburger), 
they were less esteemed; and, in some parts at 
least, the practice almost became extinct (see 
Rodkinssohn, πρὸ aban, Orsprung u. Entwickelung 
αἰ, Phylacterien-Ritus, 1883 (Hebrew), to be used 
with caution, ef. RHJ vi. 288). The fact that 
several Jewish scholars of note, beginning with 
Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam, 1080~e. 1150), in their 
commentaries maintained the figurative interpreta- 
tion of the cardinal passages, no doubt contributed 
to the growing disuse of the phylacteries. A return 
to the earlier practice, however, was gradually 
effected, and their use is now universal among the 
orthodox Jews, both of the Polish and Spanish 
rites. At the age of thirteen years anda day the 
Jewish boy attains his religious majority, becomes 
responsible for his actions, and a ‘ Bar-Mizvah’ 
(7s 13, for the history and significance of which 
see Low, Die Lebensalter in d. sid. Literatur, 210 ff). 
Among the duties and privileges of the Bar- 
Mizvah not the least important is that of ‘laying’ 
the téphillin, 


LivERATURE. —The commentaries, esp. Dillmann - Ryssel, 
Exodus, etc.; Dillmann, Driver on Deuteronomy; Kalisch, 
Exodus (special dissertation, pp. 223-227). The numerous 
minute Rabbinical prescriptions will be found in the authorita- 
tive works of Maimonides (Vad Ha-hazaka Hitkoth Tephiliin) 
and Joseph Caro (Shuthén “Aruk). Extensive excerpts from 
Maimonides in Ugolinus, Thes. Antiquitatum Sacrarum, xxi, 
containing treatise ‘de Phylacteriis Hebrworum.’ Of the older 
discussions the most valuable are those by Buxtorf, Synagoga 
Judaica, pp. 170-185; Spencer, de Legibus Hebrworum, eic., 
Cambridge, 1727, lib. iv. capp. 1-7 (‘de natura et origine Phy- 
lacteriorum’); Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der heutigen 
«πάρη, iv. 14-19 (with illustrations). Lightfoot, Schoetteen, and 
similar works on Mt 235, M. Margoliouth, The Fundamental 
Principles of Mod, Judaism, pp. 1-49. Of the articles in Bible 
Dictionaries perhaps the most important are those by Delitzsch 
in Riehm’s Handwirterbuch, etc. (art. ‘ Denkzettel’), by Gins- 
burg in Kitto-Alexander's Bildival Cyclopedia (art. ‘ Phylac- 
tery’), both illustrated, and by Hamburger, Mealencyclopedie 
ἃ. Bibel u. Talmud, vol. ii. (art. ‘TLephillin’). The only critical 
investigation of the subject hitherto has been by Klein, ‘Die 
Totaphoth nach Bibel u. Tradition,’ in the Jahrbiucher fiir pro- 
test. Uheologie, 1881, pp. 666-689 (useful collection of material, 
but critically and exegetically weak). The varying usage of the 
Middle Ages is given by Rodkinssohn, ποῦ abon, Orsprung 
u. Entwickelung des Phylacterien-lhitus bei den Juden (in 
Hebrew), 1883 [not seen]. A short exposition of modern Jewish 
teaching in Friedlinder, The Jewish Religion, 331-338. 


A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 

PHYLARCH (τὸν φυλάρχην, 2 Mac 8**).—There 
can be but little doubt that this word is not a 
proper name (as in AV; οἵ. hVm), but a military 
title. In Athens the ‘ phylarchs’ had command of 
the cavalry ; and here either a cavalry officer or a 
comniander of auxiliary forces seems to be intended. 
Zoéckler still supports the proper name. 


PHYSICIAN. 


PI-BESETH (npa~2, Bo’Bacros).—Ezk 30”, a city 
in Lower Egypt, the hieroglyphic Per-Bastct, 
‘House of Bastet,’ in Copt. Pubasti, Buastz, ete. 
The city was named Bast; the goddess who dwelt 
in it was hence called Bastet, ‘the Bastite,’ and 
thence again was formed the sacred name of the 
city, viz. Per-Bastct, lit. ‘the house of the Bastite.’ 
The sacred name was that adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans; the modern name of the site, Tell 

Ὁ Τὸ is maintained by some, however, that the power of pro- 
tecting from evil spirits here affirmed is confined to the mezuza. 

+ It is unfair, however, to use for polemical purposes such 
ΠΡῸΣ academic statements as Berakoth, 6a, that the Almighty 


imself ‘lays the téphillin’! (a curious inference from the 
following passages: Is 628, Dt 882, Ps 2911). 


See MEDICINE, p. 321. 


A ττ'΄“--.--- 


Basteh, ‘the hill of Basteh,’ may be derived from 
the original form. 

Bubastis was probably a wealthy and important 
city from the earliest times. Its mounds are very 
extensive, and its temple, recently excavated by 
Naville for the Egyp. Expl. Fund, contained 
monuments of every period from the 4th Dynasty 
down to Roman times. It is now entirely deserted, 
but lies close to the large town of Zagazig, which 
owes its importance to the railway. Bubastis was 
capital of the 18th nome of Lower Egypt, the 
boundaries of which are very uncertain. In history 
it does not appear until the time of the 22nd 
Dynasty, founded by Shishak about B.c. 1000, and 
known as the Bubastite Dynasty, under which 
Bubastis was the second city of Egypt, Thebes 
still remaining the first. When that dynasty ex- 
pired, and Egypt was divided, Bubastis was still 
the capital of a royal family, which was after- 
wards considered to be the legitimate 23rd Dynasty. 
The city was visited by Herodotus, who Bhd 
admired the situation and beauty of its granite 
temple, and has recorded the existence of a popular 
and somewhat licentious annual festival held in 
honour of the goddess Bastet (Hdt. 11. 59f.). The 
goddess was figured with the head of a lioness, or 
later almost invariably of a cat. She was held to 
be a mild form of Sekhemt, the goddess of destruc- 
tion. Cats were sacred to her. Her son was 
named Mahes, ‘ fierce-eyed lion’; but Nefer-Atum 
was commonly worshipped as the third member of 
the Bubastite triad. Mummied cats, sometimes in 
bronze cases, were very abundant, the cat cemetery 
having extended over many acres; but antiquity 
dealers have now plundered what the damp atmo- 
sphere of the Delta had spared. 

I. LL. GRIFFITH. 

PICTURE is AV tr® of 1. πϑρ Nu 33° (LAX τὰς 
σκοιιάς), Pr 25" (ὁρμίσκος). In the former of these 
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JEWISH ENGRAVING OF THE TEMPLE AND MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


| passages RV has ‘figured stones’ (cf. Lv 26%). 
These may have been stones erected for worship, 


PIECE 
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or with a hand or other amulet sign marked upon 
them for the preservation of fields and vineyards 
from evil influences. For ‘ pictures of silver’ in 
Pr 25" RV gives ‘baskets (m. filigree work) of 
silver.’ See Lagarde, Anmerk. 2. Gr. Ucbersetz. εἶ. 
Proverb. 80. 2. may. For mena nvzerds by of MT 
the LXX has ἐπὶ πᾶσαν θέαν πλοίων κάλλους, AV 
‘upon all pleasant pictures,’ KV ‘upon all pleasant 
imagery’ (m. ‘watch-towers’). Siegfried-Stade 
propose to read πλῷ (οἵ. Jon 15), ‘slips,’ for nvzy. 

Figures were represented either by an image 
completely separated from its surrounding material, 
or by a surface in partial relief, or by a line of 
stain or etching (npn) on the surface. 

At the present day, when a pious Syrian Jew 
wishes to have a picture of the temple and the 
Mount of Olives in his house, he falls upon the 
device of having a line engraving made up of 
Scripture quotations, thus avoiding the formal 
infringement of the second commandment. See 
engraving on previous page. G. M. MACKIE. 


PIECE.—1. A measure: 1 Es 8” ‘an hundred 
pieces of wine’ (Gr. μετρητής, RV ‘firkin,’ as the 
same word is translated in Jn 2° AV and RY). 
See WEIGHTS AND MraAsuRES. 2, An instrument 
of war; 1 Mac 6°! ‘ pieces to cast darts and slings’ 
(Gr. σκορπίδιον, dim. of σκορπίος, a scorpion). In 
this sense the word is scareely obsolete. Shaks. 
1 Henry VI. 1. iv. 15, has— 


‘A piece of ordnance ’gainst it I have placed.’ 


In Selden’s day the word was beginning to be 
replaced by gun. He says (Table Talk, p. 65), 
‘Sometiines we put a new signification to an old 
word, as when we call a piece a Gun.’ 


PIETY.—In Lat. pietas signified duteous regard 
(1) to the gods, (2) to one’s parents [οἵ. the familiar 
‘pius Aeneas’ of Vergil, Aen. i. 220, ete.] and in- 
feriors, (3) to one’s country ; and the Eng. word 
‘piety’ retained all these meanings. We use it 
now of devotion to God only, although we can 
prefix an adj. and speak of ‘filial piety.’ We 
cannot say with Milton, Samson Agon. 9983— 

‘The public marks of honour and reward 

Oonferred upon me for the piety 

Which to my country I was judged to have shown.’ 
In AV the only occurrence is 1 Ti 54 ‘Tf any widow 
have clildren or nephews, let them learn first to 
show piety at home,’ where εὐσεβεῖν is rendered 
‘to show piety,’ and the tr. is retained in RV. 
An example οἱ the meaning ‘devotion to God’ is 
found in the Preface to AV, ‘ Piety towards God 
was the weapon, and the onely weapon that both 
preserved Constantines person, and avenged him of 
his enemies.’ J, HASTINGS. 


PIGEON.—See Dove. 


PI-HAHIROTH (π πη *s).—When the Israelites 
turned back from ETHAmM, ‘in the edge of the 
wilderness,’ they encamped ‘before (399 Ex 14?) 
or beside (Sy v.°) Pi-hahiroth, between MIGDOL 
and the sea, before BAAL-ZEPHON.’ The name 
occurs again in the itinerary of Nu 337-5 Inv. 
RV has ‘from before Hahiroth,’ instead of ‘from 
before Pi-hahiroth,’ following in this the MT ‘359 
‘na, which, however, may be ἃ copyist’s error for 
‘ng ‘so or ngs yp. ΑἸ] the passages in which Pi- 
hahiroth is mentioned belong to P. Unfortu- 
nately, the above definition of its position is 
insufficient to fix its site, for Migdol and Baal- 
zephon, like most of the places named at the 
initial stages of the Exodus, are theinselves un- 
known. Even RAAMSES has not been identified, 
although we know the site of PITHOM. See, 
further, art. EXODUS in vol. i. p. 803. 


The etymology and the meaning of the name 
Pi-hahiroth are likewise unccrtain, although 
attempts have been made to explain it fron the 
side both of Egyptian and of Hebrew. The LXX, 
which finds a proper name in Nu 337 (B ἐπὶ στόμα 
"Eripdd, AF... Ἑϊρώθ) ὃ (BA ἀπέναντι Kips), treats 
nvnit °» in Ex 1455 as an appellative, ἀπέναντι τῆς 
ἐπαύλεως. The ‘farmstead’ of this last rendering 
reminds Sayce (HHH 181) of the aku or ‘estate’ 
of Pharaoh in the district of Thukut, on which, 
according to a letter dating from the Sth year of 
Merenptah, the Edomite herdsmen were allowed 
to settle. Naville has proposed to make Pi- 
hahiroth = Pi-Qerhet, ‘the house of the goddess 
Qerhet,’ the name of ἃ sanctuary in or near 
Pithom, but to this there are philological ob- 
jections. The Pesh., Targ., and Saadya take ‘3 
as the construct of 75 ‘mouth,’ while nvn, accord- 
ing to the first, means ‘ trenches or canals,’ accord- 
ing to the other two, ‘mountains or rocks.’ For 
modern conjectures see Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 145, 
which, along with Sayce (HCM 252 ff.) and 
Driver (in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, 
57, 61), may be consulted on the question of the 
site. J. A. SELBIE. 


PILATE.—Pontius Pilatus (Πόντιος 1Πειλᾶτος) was 
the fifth* Roman procurator of Judea. After 
the deposition (A.D. 6) of Archelaus, his territory, 
which included Juda, Samaria, and Idumma,t 
was erected into an imperial province in charge of 
an officer of the equestrian order with the title of 
procurator. In the Gospels, Pilate is called simply 
governor (ἡγεμών) ; but Josephus specifically calls 
the ruler procurator (ἐπίτροπος; Ant. XX. vi. 2, 
BJ τι. viii. 1, ix. 2, ete.),t as also does Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 44). His official residence was in the 
palace of Herod in Ceesarea (cf. Ac 23%); but at 
the time of the feasts he usually went up to Jcrus., 

robably occupying there also the palace of Herod.§ 

he valley foree under him consisted of about 
three thonsand men at Cvesarea, besides small 
garrisons scattered throughout the country, and a 
cohort (500 men?) stationed in Jerusalem.|| His 
judicial authority was supreme, except in the cases 
of Roman citizens, where appeal lay to the emperor, 
while his chief duty concerned the financial ad- 
ministration and the collection of taxes for the 
imperial treasury. The Judzan procurators thus 
exercised much higher authority than officers of 
the same name in most Roman provinces, where 
they presided merely over the finances. Similar 
administrative functions, however, were entrusted 
to the eparchs of Egypt and the procurators of 
Noricum, Retia, and a few other exceptional 
peoples. 7 

But while Judea was thus directly governed by 
Rome, a large measure of local self-government 
was allowed, especially to urban communities. In 
Jerus. the Sanhedrin was the supreme court of the 
nation, and as many judicial functions as possible 
were retained by it. Death sentences, however, 
required the governor’s confirmation, and were 
executed by him (cf. Jos. Ané. xx. ix. 1, BJ I. 
viii. 1). The tolerant Roman rule showed much 
respect for the customs and prejudices of the Jewish 


* Some count him the sixth procurator, reckoning as the first 
Sabinus who tool: charge during the absence of Archelaus (Jos. 
Ant. xvi. ix. 8, x. 1); but Sabinus, as procurator in Syria under 
Varus, merely acted to secure Cusur’s interests after the death 
οἱ Herod, and while the cause of Archelaus was yel in doubt. 

+ Except ihe towns of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos (Schtrer, 
HJP 1. ik, 39). 

¢ Jog. also calls the governor ἔπαρχος (Ant. XIX. ix. 2, ete), 
aporrnropsves (Ant, XX. Vil. 1), ἐπιμελητής (ΔΉ, XVIN, 1V. 2), as 
well as ἡγεμών (Ant. ΣΧ στα, iii. 1). 

§ See PRA TORIUM. 

| See Schiirer, HJ P τ, fi, 49-575 cf. Ac 2191, Jn 1812, 

q Comp. authorities cited by Schtrer, MJP 1. ii. 45; alse 
Mommsen, Provinces of the Rom. Emp. ii. 201. 
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people. It aimed at as large liberty as was con- 
sistent with order and tribute. Most of the dith- 
culties in Judea arose from the religious zeal and 
intractable disposition of the Jews themselves. 
On the other hand, their liberties were liable at 
any moment to be overruled, if necessity seemed 
to require it; and the procurators were generally 
men who grievously abused their authority. The 
nation itself also was divided, and in an almost 
constant state of tumult. The recollection of these 
facts is neeessary in order to appreciate the position 
of Pilate when Christ was brought before his bar. 

Of Pilate’s origin we know nothing,” though it 
has been inferred, from his nomen Pontius, that 
he belonged to an ancient Samnite family whose 
name frequently appears in Roman history.+ His 
cognomen has, however, been derived from pileatus, 
—one who wore the pideus, the cap of manumitted 
slaves,—and the inference has been drawn that he 
was a freedman, or descended from one. But his 
appointment as procurator makes this improbable, 
since such officers were uniformly of equestrian 
rank.+ Jlence others derived Pilatus from pilwm, 
ajavelin. Lis prenomen is unknown, nor does his 
name appear in history apart from his residence in 
Judea. He was preceded in office by Coponius 
(A.D. 6-92), Marcus Ambivius (A.D. 9-127), Annius 
Rufus (A.p. 12-152), and Valerius Gratus (A.D. 
15-26), and was appointed (Eus. H# i. 9) in the 
twelfth year of Tiberius (A.D. 26), and continued 
in office ten years (Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 2). The 
unusual length of time during which he and Gratus 
held office was, in accordance with the policy of 
Tiberius, based on the opinion that governors who 
had already enriched themselves, would be better 
for the people than new ones whose avarice was yet 
unsatistied (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 5). Tacitus (Ann. 
i. 80, iv. 6) also notices the long governorships under 
Tiberius. Pilate came therefore to Judea con- 
temporaneously with the appearance of John the 
Baptist, and his rule covered the period of Jesus’ 
ministry and of the first establishment of Chris- 
tianityy in Judea. 

Pilate’s administration was marked by events 
which show both the difficulties of his task and the 
small effort which he made to understand the Jews 
or accommodate himself to their prejudices. The 
first disturbance (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 11}. 1, BJ τ΄. 
ix. 2, 3) probably oceurred soon after his entrance 
on office. To satisfy the Jews, the Romans had 
directed their soldiers not to earry to Jerus. upon 
their standards the usual image of the emperor; 
but Pilate sent the army to Jerus. to winter, and 
directed that the standards, with the images upon 
them, should be taken by night into the sacred 
city. This seemed to the Jews a direct violation 
of their religious laws. Forthwith multitudes 
hastened to Czesarea to implore the governor to 
remove the images. Tor five days he refused to 
heed them, and on the sixth he adimtted them to 
his presence, but suddenly ordered his soldiers to 
surround them, and threatened them with instant 
death if they persisted in their request. To his 


* The Germanic legends mention several towns as the hirth- 
place of Pilate. One of the most widespread locates his hirth in 
Mayence, as the illegitimate child of a king (variously styled 
Cyrus, Tyrus, and Atus), who sent him, because of a murder, to 
Rome, whence, hecause of another murder, he was sent to 
Pontus, from which place he derived his name. There he 
served the emperor hy conquering the wild tribes of that region ; 
whereupon Herod made him his co-regent, and was in turn 
overcome hy him. See G. A. Miiller, Pent. Pil. p. 48 ff. 

ἐ See Pauly’s RE under ‘ Pontii.’ 

+The case of Felix, who was a freedman, is remarked upon 
hy Tacitus as if quite unusual. ; 

ξ He must have heen removed early in A.D. 36, since Vitellius, 
after sending Pilate to Rome, attended a passoyer m Jerus. (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. iv. 8), and shortly after hegan the expedition against 
Aretas, king of the Nahatseans, which, however, was prevented 
(Ant. xvi. vi. 4) hy the news of Tiberius’ death (early in a.D. 37). 
Pilate’s appointment therefore is to he dated A.D. 26, since 
Josephus states that he ruled ten years. 


astonislunent the Jews threw themselves on the 
ground, and declared that they would rather die 
than endure the violation of their laws. Pilate, of 
course, had not intended so great a massacre, and 
was forced to direct the removal of the images. 
Another disturbance arose from Pilate’s use of the 
money contributed to the temple treasury, to build 
aqueducts toJerusalem. It hasbeen suggested that 
his real object was to provide water for an army 
besieging the city (cf. Miiller, Pont. Pil. p. 16). At 
any rate the project aroused violent opposition, and 
when Pilate came to Jerus. the people clamoured 
against his design. On this occasion, however, he 
stlenced the tumult by introducing disguised 
soldiers into the crowd, who, at a signal, drew 
their clubs and scattered the multitude (Jos. Ant. 
Xvi. 111. 9). The ineident, referred to in Lk 13), 
of the ‘ Galilzeans whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices,’is not mentioned by other authori- 
ties. Doubtless Pilate ordered them to be slain in 
the outer court of the temple, perhaps on account 
of some riot, while they were celebrating one of 
the feasts. This appeared to some an unusual 
judgment of Providence upon these men ; and the 
incident illustrates the disturbed state of the 
country, the frequent severity of Pilate’s measures, 
and the odium in which the governor was held. 
The sedition in which Barabbas took part (Mk 157, 
Lk 23") is another example of the turbuleut state 
of the community; while still another incident, 
characteristic of Pilate’s rule, is described by Philo 
(ad Gaium, 38). Philo makes Agrippa relate to 
Caligula that Pilate once hung gilt shields in the 
palace of Herod in Jerus., on each of which was 
inscribed the name of the donor and of him in 
whose honour the shield was dedicated. But even 
this aroused the fury of the Jews. Their chief 
men, including four sous of Herod, besought him 
to remove the objects of offence; and, when he 
refused, they wrote to Tiberius, who ordered the 
procurator to take the shields to Ceesarea, Philo 
makes Agrippa describe Pilate as ‘inflexible, merci- 
less, and obstinate.’ He says that the Jews’ threat 
tocommunicate with Tiberius ‘exasperated Pilate 
in the greatest possible degree, as he feared lest 
they might go on an embassy to the emperor, and 
might impeach him with respect to other particulars 
of his government — his corruptions, his acts of 
insolence, his rapine, and his habit of insulting 
people, his cruelty, and his continual murders of 
people untried and uncondemned, and his never- 
ending, gratuitous, and most grievous ah a 
This is doubtless a one-sided representation. In 
the Gospels Pilate manifests a strong desire to do 
justice, and he was not more arbitrary or eruel 
than many other Roman officials. But he also 
appears in the Gospels, as in Philo, passionate and 
fierce, uniting obstinacy with weakness, seeking 
his ends by unworthy devices, and restrained in 
his desire to do justice by dread both of his 
turbulent subjects and of the effect of an appeal 
from them to the emperor. All accounts agree 
in testifying to the hearty dislike which existed 
between him and the Jews. 

Pilate’s share in the trial of Jesus is related briefly 
in Mt and Mk, but somewhat more fully in Lk; 
wlile Jn records further details which explain and 
confirm the Synoptic accounts. The governor evi- 
dently had some previous knowledge of Jesus, as 
lis wife also probably had (Mt 27”). The Lord’s 
lainistry indeed had been mainly in Galilee, so 
that probably He had only within a short period 
before his arrest come under Pilate’s notice. But 
it is ineredible, in view of the interest lately aroused 
by Jesus in Judea, and the necessary watchful- 
ness of the government, that His presence had not 
been reported to the procurator ; and at the trial it 
is expressly stated that Pilate ‘ knew that for envy 
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they had delivered him unto him’ (Mt 2718), But 
when, early in the morning, the representatives of 
the Sanhedrin, which had already condemned 
Jesus to death for blasphemy, brought Him to Pilate 
for permission to have Him put to death, and re- 
fused to enter the governor’s residence lest they 
should be defiled (Jn 1838), Pilate went out * to them 
and demanded what charge they brought against 
the prisoner. They seem to have expected him to 
contirm their sentence without inquiry, a fact 
which illustrates the large authority conceded by 
the Romans to the native court. But Pilate refused 
to act without reasons. When they suddenly 
cried, ‘If this man were not an evil-doer, we should 
not have delivered him up unto thee’ (Jn 18%), he 
contemptuously remarked, ‘ Take him yourselves, 
and judge him according to your law,’ thus forcing 
them to admit that they could not secure their 
purpose except through him. His position fully 
warranted this haughty expression of authority ; 
but he was probably actuated in this instance by 
the desire to do justice, or at least to prevent the 
injustice which they intended (Mt 27%). The 
Jews therefore, being forced to present charges, 
and knowing the uselessness of bringing the 
charge of blasphemy, made three accusations, Viz. 
perverting the nation, forbidding to give tribute 
to Cesar, and claiming to be Christ, a king 
(Lk 23%). The latter two, and perhaps the first, 
were matters with which the civil authority would 
naturally deal. Pilate therefore asked Jesus, ‘ Art 
thou the king of the Jews?’ Jesus replied in the 
affirmative, but to the accusing cries of the Jews 
He was silent. The governor was impressed by 
His demeanour, though acknowledging so grave a 
charge, as that of no ordinary prisoner. So he 
led Jesus within the palace, and privately ex- 
amined Him (Jn 18-88), Jn this interview the dis- 
position and character of Pilate specially appear. 
Jesus freely answered his questions, and explained 
the entizely unworldly nature of His kingdom. 
He dealt with the Roman throughout as with one 
notactuated by malice, but placed in circumstances 
where he could escape guilt only by courageously 
obeying the truth (cf. also Jn 19"), For this, how- 
ever, Pilate was not prepared. His ejaculation, 
‘What is truth γ᾽ (Jn 18°8) was the utterance of a 
worldly mind, entirely sceptical of the worth of 
real rehgious and moral principles. But he was 
convinced that Jesus was politically harmless, 
and ought not to be sacrificed to Jewish malice 
and fanaticism. So he resolved tosave Him. Yet 
he was afraid peremptorily to release Him: a fear 
which is perfectly intelligible in view of the 
evident determination of the chief priests, the 
serious charges they had presented, the large 
tolerance always shown to Jewish prejudices, as 
well as of the suspicious character of Tiberius and 
the excellent grounds of complaint which the Jews 
already had against the governor. ‘Therefore 
Pilate began the series of feeble devices, which the 
Synoptists record, to secure the release of Jesus 
by a popular verdict, or at least to free himself 
from participation in His death. He first brought 
Him forth, and declared that he found no fault in 
Him (Jn 1838), But this unexpected announcement 
evoked from the pnests and bystanders the cry, 
‘He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout 
all Judzea, and beginning from Galilee even unto 
this eh > (Lk 23°), Hearing that Jesus was from 
Galilee, and impressed by the fury of their desire, 
Pilate thought to rid himself of the case by trans- 
ferring it to Herod Antipas, who was then in 
Jerusalem. He was the more willing to do this 


* Being only a procurator, Pilate had no quewstor, and there: 
fore conducted the trial himself. 

{ This narrative of John’s is absolutely necessary to explain 
the Synoptic account of Pilate’s conduct. 


because the relations between him and Ilerod had 
been strained, and he desired to show his friendli- 
ness. But Herod, perhaps out of compliment to 
Pilate, refused to accept jurisdiction, only indi- 
cating by his mockery of Jesus his contempt for 
the prisoner’s claims (Lk 237), Pilate thus found 
himself compelled to adjudicate. He again declared 
his conviction of the )risoner’s innocence, and 
appealed to Herod’s refusal to pass sentence in 
confirmation of his own judgment. He proposed 
therefore to please the Jews by chiastising be esus, 
but his own conscience by releasing Him (Lk 23¥*-), 
It was a weak compromise, and certain to satisfy 
noone. Meanwhile the multitude, doubtless in- 
creased by new arrivals, some of whom hardly 
understood the purpose of the assemblage, began 
to clamour (Mk 15%) that Pilate should, according 
to his custom at the feast,* set free some notable 
risoner. IXnowing the popularity of Jesus, Pilate 
oped through this custom to prevent the purpose 
of the chief priests, and asked if he should release 
Jesus. But he was foiled by the priests per- 
suading the people to demand the release of a 
certain Barabbas, who was probably popular as a 
leader of sedition against the government (Mt 27”). 
It was apparently at this point that Pilate, having 
taken his seat on the chair of judgment (see 
GABBATHA),t received the message from his wife,t 
which doubtless added a superstitious feeling to 
the force of his conviction that Jesus ought to be 
released (Mt 27%). But he had already yielded 
his true ground and could not recover it. When 
again he asked whom they would choose for re- 
lease, they unitedly cried ‘Barabbas.’ When he 
next inquired what they wanted him to do with 
Jesus, the cry arose, at the instigation of the 
priests, ‘Crucify him.’ Shocked by their fierce- 
ness, the governor protested against so extreme a 
ee αι ‘Why? What evil hath he donc? [1 
1ave found no cause of death in him. I will 
chastise and release him’ (Lk 237). But they 
clamoured for crucifixion. Pilate appears to have 
been simply overborne by their fierceness and the 
threatening aspect of affairs. His fault was moral 
weakness. Yet the pecular character of his 
eovernment and the known tolerance of Rome 
toward Jewish prejudices make it quite intelligible 
that unwillingness to anger the Sanhedrin should 
outweigh with such a man the feeble sense of 
duty. His handwashing (Mt 27", ef. Dt 21%8 
though the act was a natural symbol) was but the 
weak device of a superficial mind, as he sought to 


* The origin of this custom is unknown. Schitirer (HJ P 1. ii. 


᾿ 60) states that it ‘was grounded on a special authorization of 


the emperor, for the right of remitting a sentence was not 
otherwise given to the governors.” He cites Hirschfeld, 
Sitzungsd. d. Berl. Akad, 1889, p. 439 ; and Merkel, Abhanadl. aus 
ἃ, Gebrete des. rdm, Rechts, 1 Ulett, 1881. Friedlieb (Archdol. 
110) thinks it was done at every feast, but St. John (1889) limits 
it to the passover. Some suppose it was a Jewish custom re- 
tained by the Romans, and Vilate’s language in Jn (‘ Ye have a 
custom,’ etc.) seems to coniirm this view, Others think it was 
of Roman origin, and connect it with Livy's statement (ν. 18) 
that, at the feast of the gods called Lectisternium, prisoners were 
freed. 

} The βῆμω (Mt 2719), which had been put on ‘a place called 
the Pavement, but, in the Hebrew, Gabbatha’ (Jn 1918), Those 
who identify Pilate’s residence with the fortress Antonia suppose 
this place to have been the elevated, paved ground between the 
fortress and the temple (see PR&toriumM). ‘Those who identify 
Pilate’s residence with Herod's palace suppose the five to have 
been placed on a mosaic floor (λιθόστρωτον, ‘spread with stones’), 
which was called in Aram. Gabbatha (“naj ‘elevation ’) from 
the elevated position which it, with perhaps the βῆμα upon it, 
occupied. Casar (Suet. Jud. 46) 15 said to have carried a port- 
able pavement on which to place his judgment-seat; and St. 
John’s mention of the pavement with the fyu« seems to imply 
that it had some connexion with the delivery of a judicial 
sentence, and gave formality to Pilate’s final decision. See 
GABBATHA. 

{ Originally magistrates were not allowed to take their wives 
to the provinces, but the rule had ceased to be observed, as ig 
shown by the failure of an effort to enforce it mentioned by 
Tacitus (An. iii. 33, 34). 
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calm his conscience by throwing the guilt of the 
transaction upon others. 

But, though Pilate yielded to their request, and 
delivered Jesus to his soldiers to be scourged 
preparatory to crucifixion, St. John’s narrative 
(19) shows that the governor’s conscience was 
not yet silenced. Once again he sought to satisfy 
the Jews by the spectacle of Jesus bleeding and 
mocked, declaring that even yet he had discovered 
in the prisoner, though under torture, no cause of 
death. When they still cried ‘ Crucify him,’ Pilate 
became sullen and angry. In bitter satire, and 
as though about to dismiss the whole case, he 
bade them do the foul dced themselves. Then 
first they brought forward a religious charge, 
apparently feeling that now they needed only to 
work on the governor’s sentiments and make him 
realize how serious the case appeared to them. 
“We have a law, and according to our law he 
ouglit to die, because he made himself the Son of 
God.’ But the words roused afresh Pilate’s super- 
stition. Again, and now with evident anxiety and 
fear (Jn 19°), he privately examined Jesus, 0115 time 
concerning His origin. The silence of Jesus to 
these inquiries further wrought on Pilate’s mind, 
and, though he tried to induce Jesus to speak by 
boasting of his own power, he again made an 
effort to release Him. But the Jews, now fully 
realizing that they must conquer the impression 
which Jesus had made on Pilate by bringing to bear 
a stronger motive, taunted the governor with infi- 
delity to the emperor in favouring a pretended king ; 
and this appeal to Pilate’s political ambitions 
proved decisive. He resolved to silence his con- 
victions. Resuming his seat on the Bema, he 
satirically and sullenly presented Jesus to them 
as their king. Thereupon he had at least the 
grim satisfaction of hearing his turbulent subjects 
vigorously forswear their political freedom and 
poses their allegiance to the emperor (Jn 19"). 

hen he finally delivered Jesus to crucifixion ; 
but it was quite in keeping with Pilate’s character 
and with the violence which he had done to his 
own convictions, that he obstinately refused to 
cliange the title on the cross, its very offensiveness 
to the Jews being a merit in his eyes (Jn 1933). 

Thus Pilate appears a typical specimen of a 
worldly man. The good in him was unsupported 
by moral principle, and overborne by personal and 
γι ay considerations. Compelled to take the 
eading part in a transaction where high moral 
qualities were supremely demanded, he proved 
himself to be without them, and made a great 
crime possible by his feebleness of character. This 
is quite consistent with his bravado and reclcless- 
ness on other occasions. Christ’s judgment upon 
Pilate (Jn 1911) is also the verdict of history. 

Pilate’s rule was brought to its close by an ill- 
judged attempt to suppress a harmless movement 
in Samaria (Jos. ἀπέ. XVIII. iv. 1). A certain 
impostor summoned the Samaritans to Mount 
Gerizim by promising to show them the sacred 
vessels which Moses was alleged to have hidden 
there. They came armed, and collected in a village 
called Tirabatha, But Pilate fell upon them, and 
caused many, both then and subsequently, to 
be slain. Thereupon the Samaritans appealed for 
redress to Vitellius, the legate in Syria, pleading 
that no political sedition had been intended. Vit- 
ellius ordered Pilate to repair to Rome to answer 
the complaints against him; but before tle pro- 
curator reached the capital, Tiberius had died. 
Thereafter Pilate disappears from authentic history. 
Traditions, however, concerning liim existed in 
the Church, and finally took the shape of fantastic 
legends. Eusebius (HF il, 7 and Chron.) relates, 
on the authority of certain unnamed earlier writers, 
that Pilate fell into such misfortunes under Calig- 
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ula that he committed suicide; and later authori- 
ties repeat the statement. The Apocr. literature 
elaborated the story (see Tischendorf, Mvang. 
Apoc., Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. viii.). Accord- 
ing to one version (‘ Παράδοσις Πιλάτον ἢ), Tiberius 
summoned Pilate to Rome to answer the charge of 
crucifying Christ. ‘When, at the examination 
before the Senate, Tiberius uttered Christ’s name, 
the statues of the gods fell to the ground ; where. 
upon Tiberius ordered war to be made against the 
Jews, and Pilate to be beheaded. The latter, how- 
ever, with his wife, died a penitent, and was 
assured by a voice from heaven of his forgiveness. 
According to another and probably later account 
(Mfors Pilati), Pilate appeared before ‘Tiberius in 
the Saviour’s tunic, which protected him from the 
emperor’s fury. When he was stripped of it, 
Tiberius condemned him to death, but Pilate killed 
himself, His body was cast into the Tiber, but 
the evil spirits so disturbed the waters that the 
Romans carried the body to Vienne and sank it in 
the Rhone.* Thence, for the same reason, it was 
removed to the territory of Losania (Lausanne), 
but was finally sunk in a pit surrounded by moun- 
tains. Thus the legend connected itself with the 
mountain opposite Lucerne (supposed to have been 
named originally Pileatus, because surmounted 
often by a hat-shaped cloud, but corrupted by 
connexion with the legend into Pilatus; see 
Ruskin, Jfod. Painters, v. 128; Miller, Pont. 
Pil. pp. 52, 53) where the body of Pilate is said 
to lie in a lake on the mountain, and at times 
emerge and go through the motion of washing 
the hands. ‘The legend exists in various forms, 
however (see Miiller, 75.), and attached itself to 
several localities. In one of the later accounts 
Pilate is said to have been executed by Nero (see 
Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 88n.). The ‘tendency’ of the 
earlier lerends was to represent the Roman Govern- 
nlent in its treatment of Pilate as vindicating the 
Christians and Christ; while the disposition to 
represent Pilate as becoming himself a Christian + 
explains, perhaps, the belief of the Coptic Church 
that he died a saint and martyr.t 

Pilate’s wife is said to have been named Claudia 
Procula or Procla, Christian tradition made her a 
proselyte to Judaism (Gosp. of Nic. 2). That she 
became a Christian is also a very old tradition 
(Orig. Hom. on Mt. 35). In the Gr. Church she 
became a saint, honoured on Oct. 27th. Some 
have even identified her with the Claudia of 2 Ti 
421, Her dream may be assumed to indicate that 
ee heard of Jesus and Eis beneficent life and 

eeds. 

That Pilate madea report to Tiberius concerning 
Jesus is affirmed by Justin (1 Ap. 35) and Ter- 
tullian (Ap. 21), as well as by later writers (6.9. 
Eus. H# ii. 2), and Apocr. literature. Some re- 
port from the governor to the emperor is prob- 
able: but it is doubtful if the early Fathers rested 
their appeal to it on any certain knowledge of its 
existence, or of its preservation in the archives. 
Certainly the extant Acta Pilati are spurious. 
Eusebius relates (72 ix. 5) that in the great 
persceution under Maximin, Acts of Pilate dero- 
gatory to Christ were forged and circulated by 
the pagans; but none of these have survived. 

Livreraturw.—G. A. Miller, Pontius Pilatus der fiinfte Pro- 


kurator von Judda (Stuttgart, 1838), gives a table of earlier 
literature, enumerating 110 treatises and articles. The 17th 


* €Pilate’s tomb,’ a curious monument, 52 ft. high, is still 
shown at Vienne. ; = 

+ Tertullian (Ap. 21) says Pilate at or immediately atter Christ's 
death was ‘already a Christian in his own convictions’ (jain 
pro sua conscientia Christianus), and in the first Gr. form of 
the Gosp. of Nicod. (Acts of Pilate) he is described as ‘uncir 
cumcised in flesh but circumcised in heart.’ 

t He and his wife are honoured by the Oopts on June 25th 
(Stanley, Hast. Ch. p. 13; Miiller, Pont. Pid, Ὁ. 7). 
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and 18th cents. were especially rich in literature about Pilate 
ee Miiller). Note, besides Miiller, P. J. de Mounier, De 
ont. Pil. in causa servatoris agendi ratione (1825); ἃ. 
Wameck, P. P. der Richter Jesu Christi, ein Gemilde aus 
der Leidensgesch, (1858); R. Rosiéres, Ponce Pilate (1883) ; 
Arnold, Die neron. Christenverfoly. pp. 116-120, on Tacitus’ 
reference to P. (1888); Schiirer, H/P 1. ii. 39-87; Keim, Jesus 
of Naz., Eng. tr. i. p. 229f., vi. p. 79ff.; Leyrer in Herzog’s 
ἘΞ, art. ‘Pilatus’; Waltjer, P. P. eene Studie (Amsterdain, 
1888); Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Mess. bk. v. ch. 
xiv. and App. vi.; Ollivier, ‘P. P. et les Pontii’ (Rev. Bid, v. 
pp. 594-600); Lange, Life oy Lord Jesus Christ, Eng. tr. 1864, 
vi, 414ff.; Weiss, Life of Christ, Eng. tr. iii, 343f1., Farrar, 
Life of Christ, Pop. ed. 1894, p. 588 ff., and Life of Lives, 1900, 
p. 494ff.; Stalker, Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, 1894, 
p. 43ff.; Andrews, Life of Our Lord upon the Earth, new ed, 
1892, p. 528ff.; Gilbert, Student’s Life of Jesus, 1898, pp. 363 ff., 
367 ft. ; Cox, ‘A Day in Pilate’s Life,’ in Hzpos. ser. 1. vol. viii. 
1884) 107ff.; Macgregor, ‘Christ's Three Judges—Pilate,’ in 
pos. ser. VI. vol. i, (1900) p. 59ff.; Taylor Innes, Zrial of 
Jesus Christ, a legal Monograph, 1899; Carpenter, Son of Man 
among the Sons of Men, 1893, p. 33ff.; Quandt in Voice from 
the Cross, Eng. tr. by Macintosh, 1888, p. 99ff.; Simcox, 
Cessation of Prophecy, 1891, 287 ff.; Maclaren, Wearied Christ, 
1893, p. 222ff.; Macmillan, Mystery of Grace, 1893, p. 217 ff. 
See also R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Akten, kritisch unter- 
sucht (1871) ; Tischendorf, Pilati circum Christum judicio quid 
lucis afferatur ex Actis Pilati (1855); Creizenach, Piatus- 
Legenden (1874); Harnack, Die Chronol. ἃ, altchrist. Lit. i. 
603 ff. G. T. PURVES. 


PILATE, ACTS OF.—See last paragraph of pre- 
ceding art. and NICODEMUS (GOSPEL OF). 


PILDASH (wads, Φαλδάς). --- One of the sons of 
Nahor, Gn 22” (J). The personal name wb» has 
been read in the Nabatzan inscriptions (7ZDMG 
xiv. 440). The proposal of Knobel to connect 
Pildash with the Ῥιπάλθας of Procopius (de Aldi- 
ficiis, ii. 4) is rejected by Dillmann. 


PILHA (575, B Φαδαείς, A Padael).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant, Neh 1074. 


PILL. 


See PEEL. 


PILLAR.—1. saxo, Arab. nusub or nusb, plur. 
ans&b, from the Semitic root 13, meaning ‘to set 
upright.’ 2. a’y3, from the same root, employed in 
Gn 197 to describe the pillar of salt into which 
Lot’s wife was transformed. 3, Ἤν, rendered in 
Greek by στήλη (also employed by LXX in Gn 
19%), This Hebrew word occurs in Jer 97}9 in the 
sense of ‘column,’ which is probably its only 
signification, whereas ΠΡ means any upright 
stone. More frequently ey is rendered by the 
Greek στύλος (Ex 137, Je 20°, Job 2711), or by the 
word κίων, Jg 16°28, ἃ, joo (used in plur.), pillar 
dedicated to sun-worship, Cf. the Carthaginian 
ion ya, Baethgen, Beitrdge zur sem. Rel. p. 25 tf. (cf. 
m3 ‘sunglow’=sun in Job 30%). On j- sce 
Gesen.“48 85n. The plur. oceurs in Ezk 6* 5, Is 178 
279, Τὰν 26%, 2 Ch 144*,. It may have been a later 
equivalent of 73y (so Kittel). LAA did not under- 
stand the term, variously rendering by ξύλινα 
χειροποίητα, τεμένη, βδελύγματα, and εἴδωλα. 

he term ΠΏΣ is nearly always used in associa- 
tion with religious cultus,* and signifies the upright 
stone which, in the pre-exilian and pre-Deutero- 
nomic worship of Israel, was the never failing 
accompaniment of the Heb. sanctuary or δαηιᾶλ. 
It consisted of rough unhewn stone, and was the 
symbol of the Divine presence or nwmen, which 
was considered in some sense to reside in or be 
attached to it (see Jos 2478-27), Upon it the blood 
of the sacrificed victim or the oil of the vegetable 
offering was poured or smeared (cf. Gn 3818), 

There is Ree evidence that in the primitive 
sanctuary of the early Semites the upright stone 
served as altar and Divine symbol in one; but in 


* The exception Is 618 is far from certain. The last clause of 
the verse is omitted in LXX BA* though supplied in Luc. text 
and by a later hand in A. The preceding relative clause, with 
its ἀπ. λέγ. AD?Y and the unique use of NAD, appears to the 
present writer to have been mutilated at some early date. 
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the later and more developed form of the cultus, 
both among Semites and other races, the altar and 
stone-symbol came to be separated the one from 
the other. This probably arose from the fact that 
it was found convenient to have a separate place 
for the reception and slaughter of the victim, and 
to this another motive came to be superadded in 
connexion with the larger and more important 
sanctuaries, viz. the nced of having an erection 
which should be conspicuous to a large concourse 
of beholders who witnessed in silence the solemn 
act of slaughter. The further need to provide for 
the reception and disposal of the blood gave rise to 
special arrangements in this particular apparatus 
of worship. That the distinction betwecn altar 
and stone-symbol arose very early in the history 
of poole Isracl is clearly revealed by the facts 
of language, since it is quite evident that nap 
‘altar’ or place of slaughter, belongs to carly as 
well as late Hebrew. These views are established 
by archeological evidence. Primitive dolmens 
have been discovered provided with hollows formed 
for drink-offerings, and intended to serve as altars. 
Stones were also used by the ancient Palestinian 
inhabitants for the worship of ancestral manes as 
well as to mark the place of burial. See Nowack 
in Heb. Archiiol. i. p. 92, who cites from the 
researches of Noetling and Schumacher in ZDPV 
ix. 268, and Zeitsch. fur Ethnol, xix, 371f.; and 
Conder, Heth and Moab, pp. 238, 266 ff The Rev. 
James Sibree has iieomal the present writer that 
many similar stones lave been found in Mada- 
gascar. 

Much obscurity hangs over the origin of the 
unhewn stone representation of deity. It has 
been generally held that that origin is to be found 
in the primitive fetish worship of which many 
illustrations have been collected by Prof. Tylor * 
and other writers from Afriea, India, and ancient 
Hellas. Theophrastus (4th cent. B.c.) describes 
the superstitious Greek as passing the anointed 
stones in the street, taking out his oil-phial and 
pouring its contents on them, and then, after falling 
on his knees to worship, going on his way (Char. 
xvl.). Survivals of stone-worslip were to Ge found 
even in quite recent times among the remote 
mountain peasants of Norway (Tylor, ib. p. 167). 
Accordingly the employment of the stone-symhol 
among the priniutive Semites may be regarded as 
part of ἃ well-nigh universal tradition of antiquity. 
In ancient Arabic polytheism we find the stone 
nusb or the group of ansdb. The blood of the 
sacrificial victim was smeared upon the stone. 
The idea involved in this act was evidently, as 
Robertson Smith suggests, that of bringing ‘the 
offering into direct contact with the deity, and in 


| like manner the practice of stroking the sacred stone 


(e.g. that of the Kaaba) with the hand is identical 


* Primitive Culture, vol. ii. Ὁ. 161ff. It is by no means easy 
to define the meaning of ‘fetish.’ Usually it is explained as 
meaning the material thing, as a stone, which is made the 
object of worship. Others deny this, treating the fetish as 
a magical ‘medium whereby one is placed in closer connexion 
with the deity, and in which divine powers reside.’ See Chan- 
tepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.? i. p. 14. 
This writer remarks with much truth that it is not any or every 
object of sense-perception to which the term can be applied, 
‘but only the individual, one might say, accidental object 
which attracts the attention of the savage.’ There is no 
essential distinction between the fetish and the idol. The 
distinction is merely one of external form. The former is a 
rude natural object accidentally found, the latter is carved or 
painted by human hands. In both cases the spirit, which is 
the object of worship and whose help is sought, is supposed to 
be in some way incorporate ‘in the material. Siebeck, Lehr- 
buch der Religionsphilosophie, p. 64, contrasts this view with 
the more advanced conception which regards the idol as the 
symbol and not the seat of deity. It may here be remarked, in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, that the expression ‘stone- 
symbol’ is not used in this exclusive sense in this article. The 
stone among the early Semites not only represented but incor. 
porated the numen of the deity. See Robertson Smith, RS? 
p. 204 if. 
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with the practice of touching or stroking the gar- 
ments or beard of a man in acts of supplication 
before him.’ 

The stone might represent a male or female deity, 
but it must not be inferred that the plurality of 
stones represented always a plurality of deities. 
Probably it represented as a rule a single object of 
worship, just as the twelve stones erected by Joshua 
at Gilgal (Jos 459), and the same number by Moses 
(on the occasion of the covenant sacrifice at Sinai, 
Ex 944), for the twelve tribes of Israel, represented 
the one God, Jehovah. According to Wellhausen 
(Leste arab. Heid.* p. 102) it was enstomary in 
oaths to swear ‘by the ansdb which stand around 
such and such a god.’ In an interesting passage 
in which Herodotus describes the mode in which 
the ancient Arabs ratify a solemn covenant (ili. 8), 
he speaks of seven stones on which the sacrificial 
blood was smeared in honour of Dionysus and the 
heavenly (goddess), probably meaning the sun 
and moon (so Abicht). In the interesting narra- 
tive of Nilus quoted by Robertson Smith (LS? p. 
338), the camel chosen as a victim is bound upon a 
rude altar of stones piled together. Probably this 
may be regarded as the most primitive type of 
Arabian or Semitic sacrifice. 

The sacred stone (or stones) was not conveyed 
by the nomadic clan from place to place in its 
wanderings, like an ark or some movable simzla- 
erum, but remained stationary, since the stone may 
be considered to have focussed the presence and 
personal power of the deity that owned and occu- 

ied the Temenos, Kadesh (or Haram), as the hal- 
owed spot was named by Greek or Semite respec- 
tively. Such a spot was frequently one of special 
fertility accompanied by a sacred spring and tree. 
Frequently the mazzgéba@ consisted of a large 
natural upright rock of irregular shape. The two 
pillars of Heracles (the Greek equivalent of Baal) 
consisted probably of enormous cliff-like rocks 
situated by the Straits of Gibraltar. Numerous 
examples of such natural blocks of stone im situ 
are given in £S?* p. 110 (see especially the foot- 
note). Among these is the notable stone-symbol 
of the goddess al Ldé (see Kinship and Marriage, 
p. 292 ff.). Doughty gives a description of his visit 
to e¢-Jaif, where he saw this and two other sacred 
stones (Arabia Deserta, ii. p. 515 ff.). The inter- 
esting fact that goddesses were also worshipped 
under these stone-symbols clearly proves that 
Movers is wrong in ascribing to them a phallic 
origin and character.* They can only be ἘΠ ained 
as one of the many forms of fetishism out of which 
polytheistic cultus grew. 

Kay stone of this character would mark a 
Béth-el. Hence such stones came to be called 
by the Greeks βαίτυλοι or βαιτύλια. In Is 57° we 
have an interesting reference to the wide pre- 
valence of this worship of sacred stones, on which 
drink-offerings were poured and to which meal- 
offerings were oflered. In the wAdis, the winter- 
torrents made these boulders smooth and round. 
See Cheyne’s note, ad loc., in 5.807, 

It was not at every spot that such sacred pillars 
were erected. There must be a special manifesta- 
tion of the Divine presence in order to render the 
worship valid, because the place had thus become 
invested with special sanctity. Not simply fertile 
oases with trees and flowing spring coming from 
the depths of the soil, but also special events, as 
battles, signal deliverances and visions, were 
tokens of God’s presence. Thus after the battle of 


Michmash, Saul ordered a great stone to be rolled | 


* Comp. RS%, p. 456 ff. (additional Note D). : 

+ On these bétyle as wonder-working stones endowed with 
magic powers, see Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phinizier, p. 208, 
and Francois Lenormant, Revue de Uhistoire des religions, il. 
31-53. 


(1 5 1438) which served as an altar (v.%); Bethel, 
according to J Εἰ, became a consecrated spot through 
the vision of Jacob, who in consequence set up the 
stone pillar and poured oil upon it (Gn 2818), 

These passages sufficiently illustrate the primi- 
tive character of the pre-exilian Hebrew mazzeba 
which formed the indispensable accompaniment of 
every sanctuary (Hos 9). The early pre-exilian 
code of legislation preserved in Ex 2055 sought to 
keep intact the stone’s primitive condition. It 
was to remain unhewn and no iron instrument was 
to desecrate it, either because the stone itself was 
sacrosanct like the sacred enclosure in which it 
stood, or perhaps, as Nowack suggests (Hed. 
Archdol. ii. p. 17), because the profaning hand of 
man drove the numen out of the stone. If we are 
to believe the statement of the Mishua tract 
Middoth (iii. 1), the altar of burnt-offering in 
Herod’s temple was formed of unhewn stones. 
Throughout the earlier portion of OT narrative 
we constantly meet with allusions to the stone 
pillars of the local sanctuaries, c.g. Shechem (Jos 
2476), Ramoth-gilead (Gn 31%), Gilgal (Jos 45), 
Mizpeh (158 113), Gibeon (2 5 208), En-rogel (1 K& 1°). 
Sometimes the stone gave the name to the spot, 
as Eben-‘ezer (18 712, cf. 41). Here again, as in the 
case of 1S 1439 (already mentioned), the erection of 
the stone at a particular spot:follows the manifesta- 
tion of Divine power in His people’s signal victory. 
That the rough stone (mazzéba), as the symbol of 
Jehovah, differed in no respect from that which 
was erected to represent Baal, is quite certain. 
Baal worship and Jehovah worship at the local 
baméth were inextricably blended in the_pre- 
Deuteronomie period, as the oracles of Hosea 
clearly testify (Hos 218 the genuineness of which 
Wellhausen and Nowack unnecessarily surrender). 
The mazzébéth of Baal were destroyed in Saiaria 
by the reforming zeal of Jehu (2 K 10%: 37), 
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Whether there is any reference to the stone- 
symbol in the designation of J ehovah by thename | 
| «tock? in many poetical passages in the OT (Ps 
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1533, 18 22, Dt 8916. Is 30”), it is not easy to 
determine. The name for rock here is ws, which 
also enters into proper names which have their 
parallels in Assyrian (Schrader, COT ii. p. 326). 
The balance of evidence is on the whole against 
this attractive supposition. In the first place, the 
occurrence of such names in Hebrew is late (Buch- 
anan Gray observes that they occur only in P and 
never in JE or Judges*). In the second place, 7s 
is not the term associated with the sacred synihol 
py the Hebrews, but jax; but jax is never employed 
in personal proper names. Probably, therefore, we 
should regard the use of ἢν in the personal names 
and in the poetical passages as figurative only, 
Jehovah being regarded as a safe and strong place 
of refuge (Ps 27° 61°), or as affording shadow from 
oppressive heat, cf. Is 32%. See, further, art. 
Rock. 

In Phenician cultus we frequently notice the 
presence of twin pillars. Thus we find twin 
pillars erected in Solomon’s temple + by Hiram 
the Tyrian artificer (1 K 7153, Similar twin 
pillars are exhibited on coins which portray the 
temple at Paphos, and also they represented the 


TWIN PILLARS IN TEMPLE OF APLRODITE AT PAPHOS. 


deity Melkarth at Tyre. The latter are specially 
described by Herodotus (ii. 44), who paid a personal 
visit of inspection to this famous Tyrian shrine of 
Hercules (Melkarth). According to WUerodotns, 
this temple was sumptuously wrought and fur- 
nished. One of the pillars was of refined gold, 
and the other of emerald (or more probably, as 
Abicht suggests, of green glass), the latter emitting 
a bright light at night-time, perhaps for the 
mariners at sea. To the same category belong 
the bronze pillars of the temple of Hercules at 
Gades (173), another Pheenician settlement, de- 
scribed by Strabo. 

Respecting Phenician stones, sometimes called 
ay), see Pietschniann’s Gesch. der Phdnizier, pp. 
204-213. Among the varied forms of these Pheent- 
cian stele, some of which were worked into a square 
shape tapering at the top (see illustration below), 
special mention should be made of the votive stele, 
erected by individuals as the result of a vow to 
the deity in order to secure some desired object. 
Many of them have no inscription. Others bear 
a legend which would nearly always be somewhat 
of the following character: ‘To the Rabbat, the 
Tanit-P’né-Ba‘al and the Adon, the Baal-Hammon, 
as N.N. son of N.N. has vowed, since they have 
heard his voice; may they bless him.’ It is 
possible that this may have been the real character 
of the memorial stone erected by Absalom (28 
18, ‘ Now Absalom in his life time had reared up 
for himself the azgzébeth which is in the king’s 
dale ; for he said, I have no son to keep my name 
in remembrance; and he called the nwzzébcth after 


* Hebrew Proper Names, Ὁ. 194, cf. also 198 ἢ, 

t On the difficulties of the text of 1 K 715-22 dealing with the 
two pillars in the portico of Solomon’s temple, Jachin and 
Boaz, see Klostermann, Kittel (cf. Jer 5221-23), and Benzinger, 
ad loc. The last is especially useful on the archwological 
detaila and religions significance. See also the figured repre- 
sentations in his Commentary, Ὁ. 44, and in his Heb. Arehdol. 
pp. 245, 2408. 
wo pillars may be found in Schrader, COT i. p. 174. 
VOL. I11.—46 
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his own name, and it is called Absalom’s monu- 
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a votive stone than merely memorial, erected in 
anticipation of his attempt to scize the throne. 
There is no necessity, with Léhr, to suppose that 
this mazzeéba was originally the mark of an old 
Canaanite sanctuary, and that its significance as 
a Divine symbol has been transformed into some- 
thing else by the writer; see Smend, Alééest. Lve- 
ligionsgesch.* }». 132 and footnote. 

The erection of the mazgeba@ as a stone-symbol 
was forbiddeu in the Deuteronomic code (Dt 16%, 
‘Neither shalt thou set thee up a mazgzéba, which 
the Lorp thy God hateth’), which belongs to 
about the year B.c. 621 in Josiah’s reign. Here- 
after it became illegitimate. The reference to 
the pillar to Jehovah at the border of Egypt in 
Is 19", ‘there shall be a mazzebaé at the border 
[of Egypt] to the Lorpb,’ must be regarded as 
pre-exilian and pre-Deuteronomic, though it is 
probable that the chapter in which it occurs 
has been affected by later influences. Sce art. 
ALTAR. 


LITERATURE. — Besides the literature referred to, consult 
Wellhausen, este ar. Lfeid.2 pp. 101, 141; Dillmann on Gn 9815, 
Dt 1621; Driver on Dt 1641; Smith on 18 64; Conder, Syrian 
Stone Lore, new ed. 1896, p. δῦ. 

OWEN C. WHITEIIOUSE. 

PILLAR, PLAIN OF THE.—In Jg 9° we read 
that the men of Shechem and all the house of 
Millo made Abimelech king ‘by the plain (AV ; 
RV ‘oak,’ RVm ‘terelbinth’) of the pillar that 
was in Shecheni’ (asy'a ey ayQ owoy ; LICK B πρὸς 
τῇ βαλάνῳ τῇ εὑρετῇ τῆς στάσεως τῆς ἐν Σικίμοις LA om, 
τῇ εὑρετῇ and the second ris]; Aq. ἐπὶ πεδίου στηλώ- 
ματος ; Vule. guxta quercum que stabat in Sichem). 
The correct rendering is undoubtedly ‘the tere. 
binth of the pillar’ (see OAK No. 3 and PLAIN 
No. 2), although it is doubtiul whether this can 
be obtained from the MT 239. The latter word is 
held by some (e.g. Studer) to be a noun synouym- 
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article lias to be aecounted for. It is possible that, 
inserting the article, and punctuating differently, 
we should read syeo (ef. 1S 13% 144%, 25 231); 
but, upon the whole, the best eourse appears to be 
to emend, with Moore (followed by Budde), to 
nasen ‘the mazecbaé terebinth.’ Abimeleeh, as 
Moore appositely points out, was thus aeclaimed 
at the sanctuary of Sheehem, as Saul was at that 
of Gilgal (18 11). The name was in all prob- 
ability purposely obseured by the Massoretie 
reading and punetuation 239. The mazzébd men- 
tioned in Jg 9° is perhaps the same as is called in 
Jos 2475 ‘a great stone’ (77173 734). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

PILLOW.—1. r2p 15 19-26 [only]. Michal, ac- 
cording to AV and RV, put a pillow of goats’ hair 
at the head of the teraphim whiel she had laid in 
David’s bed. The LXX (ἧπαρ) reads Yap as 133 
(constr. of 72D ‘ liver’); and this is adopted by Jos. 
(Ant. VI. xi. 4), who deseribes, somewhat fanci- 
fully, how the palpitation of the goat’s liver under 
the bed-elothes conveyed to Saul’s messengers the 
impression that David was gasping for breath. 
The root 123, from which 739 is derived, probably 
means to ‘intertwine or net,’ so that niyyn vp 
would signify something woven or netted from 
goats’ hair. Henee one or other of the two render- 
ings proposed in RVm (‘ quilt or network’) should 
probably be adopted in preference to the text. A 
number of commentators (e.g. Sebastian Schmidt, 
Ewald, Keil) think the referenee is to a mosquito- 
net (κωνωπεῖον) spread over the faee of a person 
sleeping. bBut,as Driver points out, in Jth 107! 13°, 
where this Greek term 15 used of the CANOPY (wh. 
sec) of Holofernes’ bed, the κωνωπεῖον is fixed upon 
the στύλοι or bedposts. In favour of the render- 
ing ‘quilt’ we have the employment of a eognate 
Heb. term 7229 in 2 Καὶ 815 for the coverlet whieh 
Hazael used to smother Benhadad. But it must 
be confessed that the deseription of Michal’s action 
in 1S 19" is not clear enough to determine the 
sense of T23. The following term rnt’nts (AV ‘for 
lus bolster,’ RV ‘at the head thereof’) does not 
define the position in which the 133 was plaeed 
with reference to the head, whether over, or under, 
or around it; it simply implies proximity (see, 
further, Driver, Léhr, and H. P. Sinith, ad JZoc.). 
2. It is this word niwsyt%) whieh is rendered by AV 
‘ pillow’ in Gn 284-18, but RV gives more eorreetly 
‘under his head’ (LXX πρὸς κεφαλῆς αὐτοῦ). The 
other oecurrenees of the Heb. expression in the 
same sense are 1 8 267 11. 16. in all of whieh AV has 
‘at his bolster,’ RV ‘at his head’ (in v.” read 
θη for Sxy πη: AV ‘from Saul’s bolster,’ 
RV ‘from Saul’s head’; LXX ἀπὸ πρὸς κεφαλῆς 
αὐτοῦ); 1K 19%, where both AV and RV render 
γε» by ‘at his (Elijah’s) head’ (AVm ‘bolster’ ; 
LXX πρὸς κεφαλῆς αὐτοῦ). 3. ninpd (LXX προσ- 
κεφάλαια) Ezlc 13 (AV, RV ‘ pillows’). The mean- 
ing appears to be ‘fillets’ or ‘ bands,’ used as amulets 
or charms, for instance in the process of divina- 
tion. See art. KERCHIEF, also PHYLACTERIES, p. 
8790, and ef. the Comm. of Davidson or Bertholet, 
adloc. 4. προσκεφάλαιον. ‘Pillow’ is the correet 
tr. of this word in 1 Es 38, where we are told that 
the three pages of Darius eaeh wrote his sentenee, 
sealed it up, and put it under the king’s pillow. 
The only other Biblieal occurrence of this Gr. 
term (in addition to the LXX of Ezk 188. 20 above) 
is Mk 438, where we read that Jesus was in the 
stern asleep ‘on a pillow’ (so AV, but RV ‘on 
the cushion,’ Gr. ἐπὶ τὸ προσκεφάλαιον). The refer- 
enee appears to be to the eushion used by rowers 
(Cratin. Hor. 18, Hermipp. Strat. v.); see the 
Comm. ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


PILTAI (εὖ, B om., A Sednrefl).—The head of 
the priestly house of Moadiah in the time of Joi- 
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akim, Neh. 1917 It is possible that we should 
emend to », Palti; cf. Nu 133,1 5. 254, 2 § 23%, 


PIN.—Jg 47-2 RV for AV ‘nail.’ The Heb. is 
wm (LAX πάσσαλος). In 5%, by an unaecountable 
inconsistency, IV retains ‘nail,’ although the 
Heb. is the same, and relegates ‘ tent-pin’ to the 
margin. QOnthe other uses of the word Ἴ: see art. 
PADDLE. The tent-pins, to which the ropes of the 
tent were fastened (Is 33°), were not of metal but 
of wood, as among the DBedawin at the present 
day (see Moore, adloe.). For the question whether 
the description of Jael’s aetion in 451 32 is not due 
to a prosaic misunderstanding of 5° (Wellli. Comp. 
p. 222; W. R. Smith, OT ΟΣ p. 1382; Stade, GV I? 
1, p. 178 n.), see artt. JAEL and SISERA. 


PINE TREE.—The tr® in AV of two Heb. ex- 
pressions—1. jrv-yy ‘éz-shenen (Neh 8), RV ‘ wild 
olive.’ We ineline to the rendering ‘fatwood 
trees’ for this expression in this and the other 
passages in which it occurs. This would inelude 
all the resinous trees of Palestine and Syria, 
especially the pines. See OIL TREE. 

2. win tidhhar (15 4119 604% RVm ‘ plane’). There 
is nothing in the etymology to indieate the tree 
intended. Darddér in the Arab., whieh is used for 
both the elm and the ash, is eited by the Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. ; but this is from a different root, ddérddr, not 
ddhdr, and really sheds no light on the question. 
Theodotion (Qmg) transliterated 177n by θαδδάρ, 
while Symmaehus rendered it πτελαίαν, 1.€. rredéar, 
‘elm.’ In the LXX there are five trees named 
where there are three in MT; possibly two of the 
names are doublets. The reading of RVm (and 
Cheyne) ‘plane’ does not seem to have any founda- 
tion. The same is true of Gesenius’ rendering 
‘oak.’ This he obtains from the radical signifi- 
eation of dahr (Arab.)=‘ age’ or ‘duration’; but 
the Heb. [177] déhar, has not, so far as we know, 
any such meaning. Perhaps the best refuge for 
our ignoranee would be a textual or marginal 
transliteration tidhhdr, as suggested in the ease 
of té’ashshdér in the same passage (see Box TREE), 
and ’algummim (see ALGUM). G. E. Post. 


PINNACLE (πτερύγιον, diminutive of mrépvé, 
‘wing’; so lit. ‘little wing’; Vulg. pinnaculwm 
and pinna respectively in Mt 4° and Lk 4°, the- 
only two places where the Gr. word oecurs in NT). 
—That part of the temple enclosure (τὸ ἱερόν, not 
ὁ ναός) to whieh the devil took our Lord for the 
purpose of tempting Him. 

πτερύγιον is used in the LXX to translate the 
following Heb. words: —1. 32 kdndph, wing or 
border, as of a garment, Nu 15%, 1S 157 244, 
2. 1510 sénappir, fin of a fish, Lv 11%. Aristotle 
in περὶ ψυχῆς, i. 5. 14, has the word in this sense. 
3. nxp kdzdh, Ex 28% (AV ‘border,’ RV ‘edge’ of 
breastplate). 

In NT it stands for some part of the roof of the 
sanetuary or of the temple proper, perhaps the 
S.E. corner, from whieh the widest and most im- 
pressive view was obtained. The part meant was 
well known, as the use of the artiele τὸ (πτερύγιον) 
shows, but the word is used in this connexion only, 
and we have no means of definitely fixing its 
eonnotation. Opinions, whieh differ widely, may 
be arranged in two main classes. 

(a) Those whieh make the pinnacle a part of 
the sanetuary or temple proper (ὁ vaés). Meyer 
(on Mt 4°) argues that the usc of τοῦ ἱεροῦ, not 
τοῦ ναοῦ, shows that the temple proper cannot be 
meant; but he forgets in this eriticism that ἱερόν 
is a general word whieh embraces the sanetuary 
and also the adjoining buildings; it therefore 
eovers ναός, though it ineludes more. It has this 
more extensive meaning in Mt 12° 241, Mk 199, 
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Lk 215 22°, though in some other passages it seems 
to denote the buildings around, to the exclusion of 
the temple proper, as in Mt 9115 26°, Mk 149, 
Lk 194 2197 295% 045 ete. In Mt 4° and Lk 45 it 
may be used in the broad or in the narrow 
sense—the word itself proves nothing. The sense 
here must accordingly be ascertained from the 
context, or the probabilities of the case. Those 
who seek the pinnacle somewhere in the sanctu- 
ary differ as to its exact situation. (1) Luther, 
Geza, and Grotius place it on the parapet sur- 
rounding the roof; such a fence had by law (Dt 228) 
to be placed on the roof of all buildings, to pre- 
vent accident by falling. (2) The ridge or the 
highest point of the roof, say Fritzsche and 
Winer. (3) According to Paulus, it is the gable 
or pediment of the roof, and it gets its name from 
its shape A. (4) Krebs, Keim, and generally the 
older expositors identify the so-called pinnacle 
with the roof. (5) Lightfoot (Hor. Heb. on Mt 4°) 
holds that the summit of the 023» (udm) or poreh, 
which extended on both sides of the sanctuary on 
the east, is what we are to understand. This 
porch was, he says, like a wing of the temple, 
and the top of it was like its wing. 

(6) Others hold that a part of some out-building 
is what is meant. Here again, as before, there 
are differences as to the details. (1) Wetstein 
and Michaelis think that Solomon’s porch on the 
east of the temple (see Jos. Ant. XXI. ix. 7) is 
what is meant. (2) The Στοὰ βασιλική on the south 
side of the temple area (see Jos. Ant. XV. xi. 9) 
is what B.-Crusius, Arnoldi, and Meyer take the 
word to stand for. From this portico, according 
to the account of Josephus (see above), the view 
below isa deep and giddy one. Thisis the opinion 
to which Lightfoot is most inclined next to his 
own. 

When, however, we remember that the sanctu- 
ary was on the highest of a series of terraces, so 
that its roof would command valleys and moun- 
tains around Jerus., and even beyond Jordan, it 
is much more natural and impressive to make 
the sanctuary roof the scene of this temptation. 
Meyer objects that, on account of its being covered 
with pointed spikes, put there to keep the birds 
away, Christ could not have been placed there ; 
but the priests are known to have ascended to 
this roof (Middoth, ch. 4; Tannith, Talm. Bab. 
fol. 29). T. W. DAVIES. 


PINON (ji's).—An Edomite ‘duke,’ Gn 36% (A 
divés, D Φεινών, E Φινών):-Ξ] Ch 1” (B Φεινών, A 
Φινών»). It is the same name which appears in 
Nu 33" as Punon (7318), one of the stations of the 
Israelites. See PUNON. 


PIPE, in the sense of a tube, occurs in AV and 
RV of Zec 4° (nipy3o), and in AV (RV has ‘ spouts’) 
of ν.}5 (niinjs) in connexion with the golden candle- 
stick which the prophet saw in a vision, and which 
had a bowl at the top filled with oil for supply- 
ing its seven lamps by means of pipes leading to 
them. For ‘ pipe’ in the sense of a musical instru- 
ment see MusIc. J. WORTABET. 


PIRAM (ox75 ‘ wild ass’ ?).—The king of Jarmuth 
who joined other four kings against Gibeon, but 
was defeated by Joshua at Beth-horon and after- 
wards put to death at Makkedah along with his 
allies (Jos 1084+), According to Hommel (Anc. Hebd. 
Trad. 223n.), Pir’'am is identical with Piru, the 
naine of an Arabian king in the time of Sargon. 
Sayce (HHA 225 n.) compares the Egyp. Pi-Romi. 


PIRATHON, PIRATHONITE (‘3ny75,6 Φαραθωνείτης, 
Lue. ’E¢paadwvirns), Jg 12%-%,—Abdon, a minor 
judge, was a Pirathonite, ¢.¢. a native of Pirathon 


‘in the land of Ephraim, in the hill-country of the 
Amalekites,’ a district either anciently held by 
the Amalekites, or seized by them on one of their 
invasions from the south. enaiah, one of David’s 
mighty men, belonged to the same town, 2 § 23%, 
1Ch 1151 ὁ Φαραθωνεῖ, 2714 ὁ ἐκ Φαραθών. It is 
generally identified with Fer'ata, 6 miles S.W. of 
Samaria (a site also proposed for Ophrah); some 
prefer er'on, due W. of Samaria. Smith suggests 
that Pirathon was a fortress at the head of the 
Wady Farah, HGHL 355, ef. 350f.; Moore is in- 
clined to look for it in Benjamin, as Abdon is a 
Benjamite family in 1Ch 858. 80. 93, Pjrathon 
was one of the places fortified by Bacchides, 
1 Mac 9°° καὶ τὴν Θαμνάθα Φαραθών. It appears that 
καὶ τήν has fallen out of the text before ®, here. 
The other fortresses in this verse are all ἐν τῇ 
Ιουδαίᾳ, so that ©. can hardly be the same as 
Pirathon above: unless the author made the mis- 
take of introducing a Samaritan town into his list 
of Judzean forts. See also Jos. Ant. XU. i. 3. 
G. A. COOKE. 

PISGAH.—This word (which always has the def. 
art. 71027) is not found by itself, but in the expres- 
sions 7aps7 wx and Asoa7 navy. The first of these 
occurs in four passages, two of which refer to 
Moses (Dt 3% 34!). In art. N&Bo (MOUNT) it is 
pointed out that ‘the top (head) of Pisgah’ and 
‘Mt. Nebo’ are alternative designations (in Ὁ 
and P respectively) of the same spot, and the 
situation is described. The two other passages are 
Nu 21° 234, In Nu 21” a station in the journey- 
ings of the children of Israel is described as ‘the 
top of Pisgah which looketh down upon the desert’ 
(AV ‘toward Jeshimon,’ ef. RVm); and according 
to Nu 234 Balak brought Balaam, after sacrificin 
on the high places of Baal, or at Bamoth-baa 
(221), ‘into the field of Zophim, to the top of 
Pisgah,’ 

The second expression is found Dt 3” 4%, Jos 128 
13°. RV renders ‘slopes of Pisgah,’ with ‘springs’ 
in the margin; AV has ‘ Ashdoth-pisgah,’ as 
in Dt 4”, where it has ‘the springs of Pisgah.’ n 
Jos 10* 128 ΠῚ ΝΠ occurs by ltself, and is rendered 
RV ‘slopes,’ AV ‘springs’; and wr is the first 
word of Nu 214—RKV ‘slope of the valleys,’ AV 
‘stream of the brooks.’ From these versions it 
will be seen that the unusual word from the root 
“ws has been variously interpreted. In Aramaic 
wk means ‘to pour’ [it is the Targ. rendering of 
sav in MT], and hence wx and nvws are interpreted 
as places where water is poured down, ¢.¢. the 
sloping sides of hills, or as pourings forth, 1.6. 
streams or springs. 

The AV, in treating it as a proper name, follows 
the LX-X, which renders αὐτοί τοῖν "Aondwb (Μηδώθ 
is a variant in B of Jos 198 and A οἱ 13%). The 
hesitation of AV is like that of the Vulgate, which 
renders radices montis Phasga in Di, and Asedoth 
in Joshua. The Onomasticon takes it as the name of 
a, city in the tribe of Reuben, and adds ‘adpelatur 
autem addito cognomento Asedoth Fasga, quod in 
lingua nostra resonat abscisum.’ (Cf. Eus. [Lag. 
206]: λέγεται δὲ ᾿Ασηδὼθ Φασγὼ ὅ ἐστι λαξευτή.) Tt 
also asserts (5.0. ‘Abarim ’) that a district was still 
called Φασγώ, Fasgza (Onom. Lag. ed. pp. 124, 125, 
237). No trace of such a district has been found on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea, but a very similar 
name is applied to a promontory on the western 
shore (Ras Feshkah); and in its neighbourhood is 
the Neby Musa of Moslem tradition. 

The renderings of LXX for Pisgah eall for some 
comment. In the second group (those containing 
*Ashdéth-happisgah) we find acya or Φασχά three 
times, and τὴν λαξευτήν in Dt 4". In the first 
stoup (those containing ‘top of Pisgah’) we find 
Φασγά once (Di 341), but Nu 21” τοῦ λελαξευμένου, 
and Nu 234, Dt 3%? (both B) Λελαξευμένου. 
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The root 105 occurs only once in the Massoretic 
text of OT (Ps 48") in Targ. Jcrus. as a verb ‘ to 
divide’ (MT nniand the ἅπ. Aey. 1n2 of Gn 15"), and 
sion denotes ‘a portion.” The word λαξεύω (which 
is used of hewing and dressing stone) is the LXX 
rendering of the MT Sos in the command to hew 
the second tables of stone (Ex 34'4, Dt 10). In 
the Onomasticon it is regarded as a translation of 
Pisgah, and the ‘abscusum’ of Jerome (see the pas- 
sages given above) seems to indicate a mountain 
with precipitous sides. Pisgah as seen from the 
heights of the Moabite plateau would not suggest 
the idea of a mountain cut off from its fellows, but 
ws seen from the Dead Sea and Jordan Valley its 
steep sides justify the epithet ‘ absczsum,’ which 
may be taken as an interpretation of λαξευτήν and 
Pisgah, There is another alternative suggested 
by the similarity between So» and maps, viz. that 
the LXX translation is due to a confusion of con- 
sonants. It may further be noted that the different 
renderings of the LXX are not found in different 
books, but that in both Numbers and Deut. Pisgah 
is translated in one place as a proper noun, and in 
others explained by the Greek verb λαξεύω. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

PISHON (jes, Φεισών, Phison).—See EDEN. In 
Assyrian pisannu means ‘ water-channel.’ 


PISIDIA (Πισιδία) was a country in the southern 
Batt of Asia Minor, bounded by Lycia on the west, 
°hrygia on the north, and Pamphylia on the south, 
while on the east it passed in a vague, indefinite 
way into the land of the Isaurian or Tracheiotic 
tribes. Its greatest length, east to west, was 
about 120 miles, and its greatest breadth about 
50. On the north and south Pisidia was originally 
well defined by its relation to the Taurus moun- 
tains: in this part Taurus is a broad tract of many 
lofty ridges intersected by valleys, some of large 
size along the course of considerable rivers or the 
margin of lakes, others mere glens among the 
hills. Where the mountains are merged definitely 
in the great plateau on the north, or sink to the 
level coast-land on the south, Pisidia ended. 
Several of those large valleys bore special names, 
such as Kabalis, Milyas the land of the Milyes or 
Milyai, the country of the Etenneis (more strictly 
Hetenneis, transformed in Greek into two separate 
names attached to two parts of the country, 
Etenneis and Katenneis), the country of the 
Orondeis, the country of the Homonades: some- 
times those districts were called by their special 
names, but often they were summed up as parts of 
Pisidia. 

In the course of Roman history the name Pisidia 
was changed from 8, strictly geographical to a 
political term. Pisidia was merely a part of the 
creat province Galatia in the Ist cent. after Christ. 
In A.D. 74 the larger half of Pisidia was taken 
from the province Galatia and attached to the new 
double province of Lycia-Pamphylia. It was then 
reckoned part of Pamphylia; and that name now 
gradually came to be used as including many cities 
which previously were purely Pisidian ; while the 
name Pisidia was more especially applied to the 
part of that country which was still in the pro- 
vince Galatia, and Pisidia steadily encroached on 
PHRYGIA until in practice the whole of Galatic 
Phrygia was called Pisidia. Antioch and Apollonia, 
originally cities of Phrygia, then came to be called 
cities of Pisidia. Still later, probably under Dio- 
eletian, the whole of southern Galatia was formed 


into a province Pisidia, to which were attached , 


western Lycaonia and another slice of Phrygia 
with the cities of Apamea and Metropolis. ‘Thus 
we find Iconium called a city of Pisidia in the 4th 
eent. by Ammianus Marcellinus. About 372 


another new province Lycaonia was constituted ! 


out of parts of the provinces Isauria, Pisidia, and 
Galatia (eastern Lycaonia and Isauropolis from the 
first, western Lycaonia and parts of eastern Pisidia 
from the second, Glavama or Egdaumana from the 
third); and henceforth the name Pisidia was used 
to denote the diminished province with Antioch as 
capital, 

n the time of St. Paul, Pisidia was still used in 
its old and strict sense to indicate the whole great 
group of mountain valleys in the Taurus, which 
τάν gee formed part of the province Galatia. 

aul traversed Pisidia on his way from Perga to 
Antioch (Ac 13"), and again on his return journey 
from Antioch to Perga (Ac 14"). On the former 
occasion Pisidia is not named, probably for the 
reason that Paul and Barnabas were going straight 
to Antioch and did not preach by the way. On 
the second oceasion ‘ they passed through Pisidia 
and came to Pamphylia’; the two names are here 
used as political terms, one being a region of the 
province Galatia (see vol. 11. pp. 87, 90f.), the other 
the small procuratorial province on the coast. 

In Ac 134 the true text is ‘ Pisidian Antioch’ * 
(not Antioch of Pisidia), that being a way of dis- 
tinguishing it from the many other Antiochs, 
abbreviated from the fuller description ‘a Phrygian 
city towards Pisidia’: the region (of the province) 
of which Antioch was metropolis is mentioned 
Ac 1839. it was (Galatic) PHRYGIA. 

If Paul preached in Pisidia, the brevity of the 
reference rather suggests that the work was un- 
important and unsuccessful. He found there no 
‘door opened unto him’ (2 Co 2”), A rude, little- 
educated, rustic population was not favourable to 
his teaching ; sind there is no reason to think that 
Pisidia was early Christianized. The only part 
where there are any pre-Constantinian Christian 
inscriptions, is that which lies closest to Apamea 5+ 
and the new religion is likely to have spread there 
from that great seat of early Christianity (see 
PHRYGIA). 

Yet a Pauline tradition seems either to have re- 
mained alive from the first or to have grown ΠΡ 
later in Pisidia. The modern name of the impos- 
ing but wholly desolate and unpopulated ruins of 
Adada is Kara Bavlo. The word Kara (literally 
‘black,’ metaphorically in common usage ‘terrible’ 
or ‘ strong’) is often applied to ancient sites. The 
name Bavlo is now applied to the modern town 
5 or 6 miles south of Kara Bavlo, which has re- 
placed it as the seat of government. Plainly the 
name was carried with the population from the old 
site to the new ; and the old city was henceforward 
distinguished as Kara Bavlo. Now it is evident 
and certain that Bavlo is merely the modern pro- 
nunciation of the apostle’s name Παῦλο᾽ ; and 
clearly this name was the popular local designation 
of Adada, derived from the patron saint. And 
it is highly probable that this local identification 
of Adada with the apostle’s name is to be con- 
nected with the fact that Adada is the one in- 
portant city in Pisidia on the direct road from 
Perga to Antioch; and that the name attests a 
local legend that St. Paul passed that way and 
taught in the city. A remarkable and very early 
ruined church stands near the road leading to the 
south about a mile or two from the city. 

One other trace of Pisidia has been left on the 
NT. When St. Paul speaks of the ‘perils of 
rivers’ and ‘ perils of robbers’ which he had been 
exposed to, no locality is likely to have becn so 
ee in his mind as Pisidia. It was still 

arely conquered when he traversed it. Augustus 
had found it necessary to plant in it several colonies, 
Cremna, Comama, Olbasa, Parlais, to keep down 
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its unruly tribes. Its mountain fastnesses were 
the natural haunt and refuge of robbers; and the 
inscriptions bear testiniony to this. Some examples 
are quoted in the Church wn the Roman Lmpire 
before 170, p. 98 ἔν ; sce also Conybeare and How- 
son’s scholarly work on St. Paul (though it indi- 
cates a different route across Pisidia). 


LiTERATURE.—As to Pisidian ethnology and language hardly 
anything is known; Ramsay, ‘Inscriptions en Langue Pisi- 
dienne,’ in Revue des Oniversités du Midi, 1895, Ὁ, 353, has 
published the only known monuments of the language; hut 
they contain hardly anything more than proper names, reveal- 
ing a few grammatical forms. The proper names, Grecized in 
form, which occur in Greek inscriptions, are of remarkable and 
peculiar character ; many Greek inscriptions of Pisidian cities 
are given hy Sterrett in his Wolfe Hupedition and his Kpiqra- 
phie Journey in Asia Minor: hy Lanckoronski, Stddte fF aimn- 
phytiens und Pisidiens (containing also splendid accounts and 
photographs of sites and monuments). 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
PISPAH (non, B Φασφαί, A Φασφά).---Αὐ Ashe- 
rite, 1 Ch 738, 


PIT in OT represents twelve Heb., and in NT 
two Gr. words. 4, 2. From the root 12, only in 
Piel, ‘make distinct or plain’ :—(a@) 1x2 (possibly 
from idea of coming to light or appearing), com- 
monly rendered ‘well,’ indicating a deep shaft 
containing water. It corresponds with Arab. b7’r. 
It is once used of the piés whence bitumen was 
taken, w27 maya (Gu 1410, The dark, cold depths, 
from which, if one fell in, escape would be so diffi- 
cult, doubtless suggested the figures ‘pit of destrue- 
tion ’ (Ps 55%), * pit’ (Ps 6915), ‘narrow pit’(Pr 2827), 
(5) 42 the usual word for ‘cistern,’ which should 
take the place of ‘pit’ (RVm) in Lv 11°, 1§ 13%, 
2 Kk 104. When empty, the bdr was frequently 
used as a place of confinement (Gn 377", Zee 911), 
It is rendered ‘dungcon’ in Gn 40%, Ts 9433 RVm, 
La 3°: so also Jer 38° (RVm ‘pit’), which may 
explain the figure in Ps 407. ian ma (Ex 12”, Jer 
37/5) is a prison cell. Thus it comes to be used 
for the universal prison of the tomb (Pr 112, Ps 28} 
30%, Is 14 3818, Hzk 26% etc.). The pit in which 
Benaiah slew the lion (2 8 23°, 1 Ch 1133) and the 
pit, prepared against the necessities of a dreaded 
siege, into which Ishmael cast his slaughtered 
victims (Jer 417°), were probably large empty 
reservoirs. The hole out of which stones have been 
quarried (Is 511) is often used as a cistern. 

3. 34 (from a ‘to dig’) corresponds with the 
Arab. gubb, a decp well or cistern or ditch. The 
word oceurs in 2 KC 810, where the most likely sense 
is ‘trenches’ (RV), and in Jer 143, where ‘pits’ 
should surely be ‘cisterns’ (possibly also in same 
sense [so Klost.] in Jer 39? 5218/2 Ic 2512), 

%. 82a (from 23 ? ‘to gather together’) a cistern, 
as in Is 30“RV; but in Ezk 47" probably a marsh 
or pool. 

5. 723 (an Aram. loan-word) occurs only in Ee 108 
‘He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it’; ef. the 
parallel in Pr 9057, where the word used is nov; 
root yoi Syr. and Aram. = ‘ to dig.’ 

6. no5 (from an unused root nos ‘to excavate’), 
probably an excavation, or deep cleft with gloomy 
recesses in which one might hide (2 § 179). It is 
rendered ‘hole’ in Jer 48-8, and doubtless becanse 
of its forbidding aspect it is associated with those 
thines which inspire terror (Is 247, Jer 48%, La 
3°’ RV, ete.). Into some such opening the body of 
Absalom was thrown (2 § 1317), 

7. νῷ, In each of the three cases where AV 
renders ‘pit’ (Nu 1039. 88. Job 17}6) ‘Sheol’ is pre- 
ferable (see art. HADES). 

8. 9. 10. Irom the root mv ‘to sink or subside ’:— 
(α) ABW, in Jer 2° of the pits which enhanced the 
perils of the desert march; fig. in Pr 224 937 
(AV and Τὰ ‘ditch’), Jer 18%", (6) now, the pit 
in which snares are set to take wild beasts, and so 
metaph. the cunning designs of a man’s foes to 
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compass his undoing (Ps 7 (ditch) 916 357 0418 Pr 
26°, Eizk 19%), It is also used as equivalent to 
the grave, which is destined to entrap all living 
(Job 338%, Ps 30° 55”), ‘Pit’? (RVm) should take 
the place of ‘corruption’ in Job 17", Ps 16% 499, 
and Jon 2° (Vm); of ‘destruction’ Ps 1034, and of 
‘grave’ Job 33", In Job 951 it seems to indicate 
a receptacle of filth, while in Is 51 it clearly 
denotes a dungeon. (6) πη occurs thrice (Ps 578 
119%, Jer 18), fig. in each case, of the subtle and 
malevolent schemes of enemies. 

11. 42. From the root any ‘to bow down’ :—(a) 
mag only once, fig. (Pr 2810), (2) nny (Ps 1072, La 
4°°), In the former case, instead of ‘destructions,’ 
we may read with Delitzsch (in loc.) ‘ pits,’ refer- 
ring to the sufferings into which they had sunk. 
In the latter it again refers to the successful 
designs of the enemy. 

In the NT the terms used are—4. βόθυνος 
(== βόθρος, any hole or hollow in the ground, as, 6.0.» 
the trench in which a tree is planted), Mt 12". In 
Mt 15%, Lk 6°, AV renders ‘ditch’; RV uniformly 
‘pit. 

ἃ. φρέαρ, an artificial well, cistern, reservoir, or, 
generally, pit. In Lk 145 (RV), where the empty 
well is doubtless intended, and Jn 4112 if jg 
rendered ‘well.’ In Rev 91" it is used figuratively 
of the pit of the abyss. Empty wells are often 
left uncovered and unguarded near the villages, 
and especially around deserted sites in Palestine, 
and form a serious danger to the traveller, par- 
ticularly in the dark. See, further, the following 
article. W. Ewinc. 


PIT (metaphorical).—As might be expected, the 
metaphorical use of this word is most frequent in 
the poetical and prophetieal books of the Bible, 
and in passages where an elevated style is natural. 
It stands in the EV (see the preceding article) for 
a number of Heb. words, and the utter lack of con- 
sistency in the translation is well exeniplified in 
Pr 22, in the 14th verse of which ‘pit’ is the 
rendering of amv, whilst in 23°7 1ya is represented 
by ‘ pit,’ and πρὶ by ‘ditch.’ The shades of mean- 
ing may be classified as follows :— 

1, In a solitary instance, Is 511, ‘the hole of the 
pit (3) refers to Sarah, the ancestress of the 
nation, the quarry from which it was digged. 

2 Very frequently the pit is a stratagem or 
device by which an enemy is injured. Ezk 1918 
justifies the conclusion that the figure was sug- 
gested by the pits in which wild animals are 
eaptured. The Heb. words used in this sense 
are—iNa, N23, N05, AW, now, mn, anny, Πρ, Sec 
Ps 9" 35! 119", Pr 224 23° 281°: 2” ete. 

8. From this sense the transition is easy to that 
of the miserable condition or the ruin into which 
one falls—the roaring pit (jixy 72) of Ps 403, the 
watery pits (ΠῚ 252) cf Ps 140", the βόθρος of Sir 
1916. the βόθρος ἅδου of Sir 217°, 

4, A wretched underground dungeon thoroughly 
deserves this name. It is found at Is 2477 (nia), Zec 
911 (3), Wis 1018 (λάκκος, here used, is the LXX 
rendering of 2, Joseph’s dungeon, Gn 41"), 

5. The greve is often entitled ‘the pit.’ Here, 
again, a variety of Heb. words are employed—rya, 
now aya, “ia, Dis’, now, ‘pa nov. Such passages as 
Ezk 32% call up the picture of a huge columbarium 
with grayes in the sides. But here and elsewhere 
it is not easy to distinguish between this significa- 
tion and the one mentioned under No. 6. 

6. Hades, the realm of shades, situated beneath 
the earth, and tenanted by thin, unsubstantial 
ghosts, bears this name. At Is 14" the pit (113) is 
obviously the same as ‘hell,’ ἐ.6. Hades (?\xv). 

7. In the Apocalypse the abode of the devil and 
lis angels is conceived of as a vast underground 
abyss, communieating with the surface of the earth 
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by a great shaft, which is opened or closed from 
eed by God’s angels sent forth for the purpose. 
For this pié, or bottomless pit, φρέαρ, ppéap τῆς 
ἀβύσσου, ἡ ἄβυσσος, see Rev 91" 5 11 117 178 201- 8, and 
ef. art. ABYSS. J. TAYLOR. 


PITCH (noi, 155, πίσσα) may denote either mineral 
pitch (bitumen), or the vegetable pitch obtained 
from resinous trees. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xiv. 26, 
xvi. 23) reserves the word pix for the latter, while 
the former is called pissasphaltus. ‘The words 
rendered ‘pitch’ in Scripture apparently refer to 
mineral pitch, an inflammable, viscous substance, 
composed of a mixture of hydro-carbons, and found 
now in a more liquid, now in a more solid state 
(see BITUMEN). 

"55 occurs in Gn 6 as the name of the substance 
with which the ark was covered both within and 
without. The word has a variety of meanings 
elsewhere in O'T, and its usage here is connected 
with the simple sense of the verb 799 (‘ to cover’), 
which appears in the same verse as the cognate of 
the noun, and is tr? ‘to pitch.’ LAX has ἀσφαλ- 
τώσεις τῇ ἀσφάλτῳ, and ἄσφαλτος is elsewhere the 
rendering of 7n (‘ bitumen’). 

n>} in Ex 23 is one of the substances with which 
the ark of bulrushes was daubed, the other being 
son. It might seem from the Hebrew as if two 
distinct substances were referred to, but LXX 
combines both in the translation ἀσῴφαλτοπίσσα. 
The distinction between no; and ἽΠ is probably 
that between the more liquid and the more solid 
varieties of bitumen. 

In Is 34° nat (L.X_X πίσσα) occurs twice in the pre- 
diction of the desolation of Edom, ‘The streams 
thereof shall be turned into piteli, ... and the land 
thereof shall become burning pitch.’ The mention 
of ‘ brimstone’ in the same verse, and the fact that 
bitumen occurs along with sulphur near the Dead 
Sea, suggest that here also bitumen is meant. 

In Apoer. πίσσα occurs thrice. Sir 13! refers to 
the dafilament caused by touching pitch. In Three”? 

itch is mentioned among the substances used in 

indling Nebuchadrezzar’s fiery furnace. Jel *” 
describes how Daniel slew the dragon by putting 
into its mouth lumps of pitch, fat, and hair, that 
had been boiled together. JAMES PATRICK. 


PITCHER (73 kad, LXX ὑδρία ; in La 4? $33, LXX 
κεράμιον, a8 in NT).—A vessel for holding water 
(Gn 2414.) carried by girls on their shoulders (v."*). 
These vessels were made of earthenware (Jg 7,95. 30). 
and sufficiently wide-mouthed to admit a torch 
(Jg 736-1920), Jt was in a kad that the widow of 
Zarephath kept her meal (1 K 17%), although the 
word is translated ‘barrel’ in AV and RV; and 
the vessels of water (also called ‘barrels’) which 
Elijah caused to be poured over his sacrifice at 
Carmel were kaddim. In the figurative descrip- 
tion of death in Ec 12% the pitcher is said to be 
broken at the fountain. The nébel of Jeremiah 
was an earthen vessel in shape resembling a skin 
bottle, and probably had a narrower neck than 
the kad. As both vessels were made to be carried, 
they had usually a pair of handles. The pitcher 
borne by the man who led the apostles to the 
place where the Passover was to be —_— was 
a κεράμιον (Mk 14%, Lk 22), The Samaritan 
woman's waterpot was a hydria of earthenware 
(Jn 4%), smaller than the stone Aydrie of Cana 
(Jn 2%), which do not seem to have been equally 

ortable. In Is δ᾽ κεράμιον of LXX represents 


eb. ng (EV ‘bath’); in Jer 35° it represents 
nébel (RV ‘pots,’ AV ‘ bowls’). 

The Egyptian gad or σαὶ (Copt. keAwA) was an 
earthenware vessel resembling the kad, with side 
handles, and sufficiently wide-mouthed to serve as 
@ receptacle for fruit or other solids (Papyrus 
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Anastas. iv. 14), while commonly used for water or 
beer, as in the story of Anpu and Bata. Pitchers 
of this kind have been figured by Bliss (A Mound 
of Many Cities, pp. 118, 120), and by Petrie in his 
sketches of Palestinian pottery; see Tell el Hésy, 
p- 40, pl. vil. figs. 123, 125, ix. fig. 190. See art. 
POTTERY. 

The English word ‘ pitcher’ is derived from the 
French. ‘The vessel is called pichier in the Lan- 
guedoc, and this has its root in the Latin picariwm 
or bicartum, from which we also have got the 
word ‘beaker.’ Tle word does not occur in Middle 
English to the writer’s knowledge, the water vessel 
being an euwere or ewer; see Boke of Curtasye, 641. 
It had, however, become common in Elizabethan 
Rnglish, as in the familiar Shakspearean phrase 
in Taming of Shrew, IV. iv. 52, mad Ttichard II, 
II. iv. 37. A. MACALISTER. 


PITHOM (ons; B Πειθώ, A Πιθώμ).---Τὰ Ex 111 it 
is said that the Israelites built for the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression the cities of ‘ Pithom and RAAMSEs,’ 
to which the LXX adds, ‘and On, which is Helio- 
polis.’ They are called niiso9 "ay, usually rendered 
‘treasure (AV) or store (RV) cities,’ but the exact 
signification of the term is doubtful, and the LXX 
makes it πόλεις ὀχυραί, ‘strong or fortified cities’ 
(see also 1 K 9%, 2 Ch 84, where the same Heb. is 
tr., in the first passage π. τῶν σκηνωμάτων, and in 
the second 7. éxvpal). The site of Pithom has been 
the subject of much controversy, which, however, 
has been finally set at rest by the excavations of Dr. 
Naville for the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883. 

Herodotus (ii. 158) describes the canal made by 
Necho to connect the Red Sea with the Nile as 
starting ‘a little above Bubastis’ (now Zagazig), 
and passing ‘Patumos, a city in the Arabian 
nome’ {(Πάτουμον τὴν ᾿Αραβίην πόλιν). ‘ Arabia,’ or 
the Arabian nome, was the 20th nome of Lower 
Egypt, called Sopd-Qemhes in Egyptian, whose 
capital was Qosem or Goshen, now Saft el-Henna. 
Patumos is evidently the Pa-Tum or Pi-Tum, ‘the 
house of Tum ’—the ancient sun-god of Heliopolis 
—of the Egyptian texts. At Dendera the city of 
Pi-Tum is described as in the land of Ro-Abt, ‘the 
entrance to the East,’ a name which Dr. Naville 
suggests may be the origin of the Greek ‘ Arabia,’ 
when used to denote the 20th nome (see Mariette’s 
Denderah, iv. 75. 12) The name Pi-Tum. is 
first found in monuments of the age of the 19th 
dynasty; thus a letter dated in the 8th year of 
Meneptah 1. the son and successor of Ramses IL., 
and translated by Brugsch (History of Egypi, Eng. 
tr. 2nd ed. ii. p. 133), speaks of Edomite nomads 
being allowed to pass the Khetam or ‘fortress of 
Meneptah in the land of Thuket’ (Succoth), 
which protected the eastern frontier of Egypt, and 
to feed their flocks near ‘the lakes (birkata) of 
Pi-Tum of Meneptah in the land of Thuket’ 
(Select Papyri in the Hieratic character from the 
Collections in the British Museum, pl. exxv.—vi.). 

Chabas had already, in 1864, pointed out that 
the Pithom of the OT must correspond with an 
Egyptian Pi-Tum, and suggested that its site 
should be sought at Abu-Késhéd or Tel el-Mas- 
khitta in the Wady Tumilat, 17 kilometres south- 
west of Ismailiya (A/élanges, Ὁ. 162), a suggestion 
which he afterwards withdrew in favour of [mui 
el-Emdid, the ancient Thmuis. So far as the form 
of the name was concerned, however, the con- 
clusion of Chabas was soon afterwards confirmed 
by the publication of various geographical texts by 
Brugseh, Diimichen, Mariette, and others, from 
which it appeared that the capital of the 8th nome 
of Lower Egypt, Nefer-Abt, had the civil name 
Thuket and the sacred name Pi-Ium. Tum, 
the setting sun, was worshipped there under the 
form of a serpent, and its chief temple was accord- 
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ingly termed Pi-Qereht, ‘the house of the snake.’ 
According to Brugseh (Zeitschrift fir Agypt. 
Sprache, 1876, p. 127), the sacred lake or canal bore 
the name of ‘Crocodile Lake’ (Aharmu), the 
domain-land being Annu or On. 

Brugseh first showed that Thuket is the biblical 
SuccoTH, the Egyptian ¢A being, as elsewhere, 
represented by the Hebrew ὃ, and the vocalization 
of the name having been assimilated to that of the 
word which means ‘booths’ in Hebrew (Zezéschr. 
fiir Agypt. Sprache, 1875, p. 7). Suecoth was the 
first stage of the Israelites in their flight from 
Egypt before they encamped at JETHAM, the 
Egyptian Khetam or ‘ fortress,’ which commanded 
the approach to ‘the wilderness’ (Ex 1257 13°), 
Pithom, accordingly, must have been in or adjoin- 
ing the land of Goshen. 

Vhen the Fresh-water Canal was made almost 
on the lines of the old canal of Seti I. and Necho, it 
passed through the Wady Tumilét, and skirted 
the ruins of Tel el-Maskhfita (‘the mound of 
the Image’). Various monuments of the age of 
Ramses II. were discovered in the Tel, including 
the one from which it derived its name, and were 
removed to Ismailiya. Lepsius had already pro- 

osed to see in the Tel the site of the city of 

aamses (Chronologie, p. 348); and Maspero, who 
published some of the inscriptions in 1877 (ftevue 
archéologique, nouv. sér. Xxx1v. p. 320), arrived at 
the same conclusion. But the study of the monu- 
ments at Ismailiya, all of which were dedicated 
to Tum by Ramses 11., led Dr. Naville to suspect 
that the Tel really represented Pithom, and not 
Raamses, and accordingly he commenced excava- 
tions on the spot. The result was the discovery of 
a temple, as well as of storehouses, private habita- 
tions, the walls of the city, and various inscrip- 
tions. The city and temple proved to have been 
built by Ramses 11. of the 19th dynasty, and to 
have lasted down tothe Roman era. They proved 
also to be the Pi-Tum or Thuket of the hiero- 
glyphic texts. 

The discovery was important, as it not only 
settled the site of Pithom, and so threw light on 
the route of the Israelites, but it also showed that 
Ramses II., the builder of Pi-Tum, must have 
been the Pharaoh of the Oppression. Unless we 
mg) the historical character of Ex 111, the date 
of the Exodus is definitely fixed. 

Dr. Naville’s discoveries further showed that 
Pithom changed its name in the Greek age. It 
became Ieroopolis, which the Romans abbreviated 
into Ero, as is proved by inscriptions, which 
confirm the statement of δυο Byzantinus 
(s.v.) that the Heroonpolis of Strabo was also 
known as Héré. An explanation is thus afforded 
of the reading of the LXX in Gn 46% ‘he sent 
Judah before him unto Joseph to meet him at 
Hferoonpolis in the land of Ramesses,’ where, it is 
noticeable, the Coptic version substitutes ‘ Pithom 
the city’ for Heroonpolis. D’Anville (JZémoires 
sur Piigypte, p. 121 ff.) long age suggested that 
Heroopolis was to be sought at Tel el-Maskhtita, 
and the suggestion was adopted by Quatremére, 
Champollion, and others. In the inscription of 
the obclisk of Hermapion, quoted by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (Champaiiton, Grammaire égyptienne, 
p- 361), ‘the son of Tum’ is translated ‘son of 
Hérén’ (or ‘Héré’). Pi-Tum or Heroopolis was 
the capital of the 8th nome of Lower Egypt; 
consequently Herodotus was mistaken in placing 
Patumos in ‘Arabia.’ It adjoined the Arabian 
nome, but was not actually in it. The high priest 
of its temple had the title of Herti-sonéi.. 

The city was in the form of a square, contain- 
ing about 55,000 square yards. ‘The temple of 
Tum occupied a small space in the south-western 
angle of the enclosure, and seems never to have 


been finished. To the north was a series of brick 
buildings, in which Dr. Naville sees sturehouses in 
which the provisions were gathered ‘ necessary for 
armies about to cross the desert, or even for 
caravans aud travellers which were on the road to 
Syria.’ The chambers composing them had thick 
walls, and were without communication with one 
another, the access to them being from the top. 
The whole city was ruthlessly leveled when the 
Romans formed a camp on the site of it, and 
founded the later Heroopolis on the north-eastern 
edge of the camp immediately to the south of the 
present Fresh-water Canal. 


LITERATURE.—Naryille, The Store-City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Hxodus, first memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1885; Jacques de Rougé, Géographie ancienne de /a 
Basse- Egypte, 1891; Sayce, ΠΟΙ, 1894, pp. 239M, 25017; 
H, Brugsch, Dictionnaire géographique de Uaneienne Egyple, 
1879; see also Driver in Hogarth’'s Authority and Archewolowy, 
1899, pp. 54f., 61, 68; Ball, Light from the Hast, Ὁ. 1091.5 
Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 14, A. H. SAYCR. 


PITHON (jin5).—One of the sons of Micah, the 
son of Merib-baal, 1 Ch 8° (BA Φιθών) || 9% (03, 
B Φαιθών, A Φιθων). 


PITIFUL.—Pity is the same word as piety, the 
Eng. having followed the Old Fr. in separating the 
one word pictas into pitté ‘piety,’ and pitié pity. 
The adj. ‘ pitiful’ was formed after the separation, 
and is simply ‘full of pity.’ But pity may be 
Siven or received, and ‘ pitiful’ is used about 1611 
in three ways: (1) showing pity, compassionate ; 
(2) exciting or deserving * pity, miserable ; (3) con- 
temptible, despicable, the modern use of the word. 
Shaks. has all three— 

(1) Bich. 111. 1. iii, 141— 


ΟῚ would to God my heart were flint, like Edward's; 
Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, like mine.’ 


(2) Othello, τ. iii. 161— 

“Twas passing strange, 
‘Twas pitiful, ‘twas wondrous pitiful. 

(3) Hamlet, 111, 11. 49—‘That’s villainous; and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it.’ In AV ‘pitiful’ is used only in the first 
sense, compassionate; La 4” ‘The hands of the 
pitiful women have sodden their own children’ 
(πὶ ows, LAX γυναικῶν οἰκτειρμόνων): Sir QU 
‘The Lord is... very pitiful’; Ja 54 ‘The Lord 
is very pitiful’ (πολύσπλαγχνος, KV ‘full of pity’); 
1P 3° ‘Be pitiful’ (εὔσπλαγχνοι, RV ‘ tender- 
hearted’). 

The subst. ‘ pitifulness’ ocewrs in Job 16 heading 
in the sense of misery. J. HASTENGS, 


PITY.— See Compassion. In Ezk 24° ‘that 
which your soul pitieth (marg. ‘pity of your 
soul’) is equivalent to ‘ object of affection’ (cf. v.*5). 
There isa play upon words in the Heb. (mahinad 


‘énékhem umahmal naphshekhem). 


PLACE OF TOLL.—See TOLL (PLACE OF). 


PLAGUE (2.¢. πληγή ‘ blow,’ ‘stroke’).—A gen- 
eral term for a penalty inflicted by God. It is often 
used as a synonym of ‘pestilence,’ but is usually 
more comprehensive and uscd of other punishments 
a8 well as diseases. It is employed to indicate the 
last of the Egyptian plagnes (Ex 11’), and is here 
the tr. of Μὴ} nega’, literally ‘a stroke.’ In Lv 13 
and 14 this word occurs 59 times as descriptive of 
leprosy, as also in Dt 24%. It is used (in the verbal 
form) of Divine chastisement in general in Ps 73°, 
as a synonym of ‘pestilence’ in] K 8 and Ps 
911°, and it denotes the punishment inflicted on 
Pharaoh in the matter of Sarah in Gn 12”, 

The word 43) is six times translated ‘plague.’ 

“Cf. Fuller, /Iuly Warre, 4, ‘We leave them in a state nost 
pitifull, and little pitied.’ 
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Tt is used in Jos. 22” of the plague of Baal-peor ; in 
Nu 16%" (Heb. 174°!"] of that following the re- 
bellion of Korah. Elsewhere its meaning is more 
general, as in Ex 12% 30", Nu 8% The verb 4:3 
(AV ‘plague’) in Ps 89° is ὑχ by RV ‘smite.’ 

In Nu 1133 the judgment at Jibroth-hattaavah 
is called πὸ makkdh, a word usually translated 
‘wound,’ ‘smiting,’ ‘chastisement,’ ete. In Dt 
28° it is employed for any disease inflicted as a 
penalty, as in Lv 2671, Dt 285° 297 In 158 48 it 
refers to the plagues of Egypt, and in Jer 49!" 50% 
is nsed of the plagues to be inflicted on Babylon 
and Edom, over whieh the enemies of these 
countries are to hiss in derision and astonishinent. 

In 22 other passages ‘ plague’ is the rendering 
of Azad maggéphah, used of the Egyptian plagues 
in Eix 9"; of the disease that slew the spies, Nu 
1437. or that which slew the rebels who followed 
Korah, Nu 16% 4-59 (Heb. 17! 1°); of Baal-peor, 
Nu 25%: 5.18 96! 8116. Ps 10679-°; of the infliction on 
the Philistines, 1S 64; and of tliat which followed 
David’s census, 28 242%, 1 Ch 21-22, It is also 
prophetically employed of the punishment of those 
that neglect the ceremonial law, Lv 14! 15-18, 

‘Plague’ in Hos 13 is deber, usually tr. 
‘pestilence.’ In 1 Co 15° κέντρον, ‘sting,’ appears 
to be the rendering of τ; the LAX in Hosea 
uses κέντρον as the translation of ayp, and δίκη as 
that of deber. 

In NT the issue of blood is called a ‘ plague’ in 
Mk 57-44, where the Greek term is μάστιξ, literally 
a ‘scourge.’ This word is used of other diseases 
in general in Mk 3, Lk 7%. In RV _ the word 
πληγή is 12 times rendered ‘plague’ (AV wants it 
in 9"). See, further, MEDICINE, p. 324. 

A. MACALISTER. 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT.—The judgments inflicted 
upon the Egyptians by God on account of their 
oppression of the Israelites and refusal] to release 
them. They are detailed in Ex 78-19?!, and given 
in epitome in Ps 78%! 1057-88, In the longer 
narrative ten successive placues are enumerated : 
(1) the turning the river into blood, (2) frogs, (3) 
lice, (4) flies, (5) murrain, (6) boils, (7) hail, (8) 
locusts, (9) darkness, (10) the slaying of the first- 
born. In Ps 78 the list consists of 1, 3, 2, 8, 7, 5, 
10; that in Ps 105 ineludes 9, 1, 2, 4, 3, 7, 8, 10. 
Philo gives them in the following order: 1, 2, 3, 7, 
8, 9, 4, 5, 10, but that is to suit an obviously arti- 
ficial classification (Vit. 1108. 1. 17). The Jewish 
teachers use as ἃ mnemonic the words 2nN2 wy 49, 
the initials of the plagues in the order given in the 
text. 

Egyptian history is silent concerning these as 
well as the other incidents of the Exodus; but that 
is not surprising. ‘There were, however, evidently 
several ancient versions of the story, which have 
been collated and combined by those to whom we 
owe the text in its present form. It is probable 
that the groundwork of the narrative (J) was a 
document giving an account of seven plagues, viz. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10. The infliction of each of these 
is preceded by an interview of Moses with Pharaoh 
at which its onset is threatened; and the sign is 
brought to pass by Jahweh directly (see art. MOSEs, 
p- 439°). With this is combined another version 
(E), whose record embraced four, possibly six 
plagues, viz. 1 (Ex 7185. 17. 20b),"7 (822-28) 8. (1012-14), 
9 (107-28) » there are also traces of its influence in 
the account of 10, and perhaps in that of 8. Moses 
in these is the thaumaturgist, and works by stretch- 
ing forth his hand or his rod (see art. MOSEs, 
3. 4415). 
louples Aaron with Moses; and, in general, attri- 
butes the carrying out of the miracle to him and 
hisrod. The accounts of siz plagues 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
10 seem to be taken in whole or in part from this 
(see art. Moss, p. 4495). 


The third component document (P) | 


this analysis that 3 and 6 are peculiar to P, 4 to J, 
and 9 to E. 1, and possibly 10 are found in al) 
three, 2 and 5 in P and J, and 7 and 8 in J and E. 
This list suggests the possibility that the list set 
forth in the Massoretic text may contain redupli- 
cated narratives. 

The district affected by the plagues is called in 
Ps 782 48. ¢ the Field of Zoan’ (sm). This may 
be either a limitation to the eastern part of Lower 
Egypt, or, more probably, a sootioal synecdoclie. 

and P in several places refer the influence of 
these visitations to all the land of Egypt, meaning 
probably Lower Egypt. In 4, 5, 7, 9, 10 the 
immunity of the land of Goshen is specially men- 
tioned. The interval between the first plague and 
the Exodus is not stated. The actual duration of 
the Ist and 9th plagues is given, but not of the 
others. It has been supposed that the first was 
connected with the sal staces of the Nile over- 
flow, possibly the end of June, and that the others 
occurred at intervals between that time and the 
following Passover, which was the definite ter- 
minus in point of time. The presumption in the 
narrative is that of a fairly regular and quick 
succession of stroke upon stroke. 

The plagues have been variously classified. 
Philo divides them into four groups: Ist, those in 
which God asserts His power over the grosser 
elements, earth and water, intrusting the briugine 
of the plagues to Aaron (=1, 2, 3); 2nd, plagues of 
air and fire inflicted by Moses (=7, 8, 9); 3rd, one 
plague hurtful to mankind inflicted by both 
together (=5); 4th, those intlicted directly by the 
hand of God (=4, 6, 10). The first three were 
admonitory, characterized by uncleanness and 
discomfort; those following were more or less 
destructive to property and injurious to man, lead- 
ing up to the overwhelming catastrophe of 10. 

The story of the plagues is preceded by the 
account of a series of signs which Moses was 
instructed to perform: these were twofold: (1) 
two were for the purpose of attesting the reality of 
his Divine mission to his own countrymen ; (2) the 
other was for the purpose of influencing Pharaoh. 
With the former pair, the conversion of his own 
rod into a serpent, and the leprous hand, we are 
not at present concerned. The last, the conversion 
of Aaron’s rod into a serpent, is a part of the same 
group of signs as the plagues. This sign Moses 
caused to be performed in the presence of the 
advisers of Pharaoh, who are called onan hékdmim 
‘learned men,’ o’awi2 mékashshéphim or ‘ sorcerers,’ 
and ose hartummim or ‘sacred scribes.’ While 
the first two names are undoubtedly Semitic, the 
last may possibly be the name of an order of 
Egyptian priests, a derivative of the native name 
hrdot, but thisis unlikely. In the Gr. these are 
called ἐπαοιδοί [in Dn 139 σοφισταί); see, further, in 
vol. 11. p. 773° note **. There is ἃ tradition that 
two of these were chosen to confront the two 
wonder- working Israelites, namely, Jannes and 
Jambres (see vol. ii. p. 548). These last two names 
occur in very many forms both in Jewish and Gen- 
tile literature. When these variants are compared, 
the constant elements are Ane or Ani and 77) 
or Mri, which are two of the commonest names 
found on the monuments of the 19th and of the 
immediately succeeding dynasties. In Lieblein’s 
list, Anz or some allied form of the name occurs 24 
times, and J/7r7 23 times. The Gospel of Nicodemus 
calls them ἄνδρες θεράποντες. It is suggestive that 
Ambres was the name of an Egyptian medical 
book known to Numenius and Clement (see Hora- 


pollo, i. 38). 


The first sign, that of changing a rod into a 
serpent, was the converse of the coinmmon magical 
trick of rendering snakes rigid like rods. The 


Tt will be seen from! African Psyll@, who had control over serpents 
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either by natural power or artificially by the use 
of herbs (Ludolf, Hist. of Hthtopia, Gent's tr. ix. 
p. 49), are mentioned by many classical writers : 
Herodotus (iv. 173), Dio Cassius (li. 14), Lucan 
(Phars. ix. 890, 925), Aflian (de Nat. Anin. xvi. 
27), Vergil (4in. vii. 753), Solinus Polyhistor 
(Memor. xl.), Aulus Gellius (xvi. 2), Silius Italicus 
(i. 411, iii, 302, v. 354, viil. 498), Pliny (vil. 2), and 
several others. Thesame form of serpent-charming 
is still practised in Egypt and North Africa, and 
has been deseribed by several travellers, for ex- 
ample, von Schubert (ii. 116), Trotter (p. 174), 
Antes (p. 15), ete. For other observations on the 
snake as symbol and wand, see Béttiger’s Kleine 
Schriften, 1837, p. 112. The writer has seen both 
a snake and a crocodile thrown by hypnotism into 
the condition of rigidity in which they could be 
held as rods by the tip of the tail. 

(1) The First Plague, the defilement of the river, 
was a severe blow to Egyptian prejudices. The 
river was a god to whom offerings were made 
(Stern, Zettschr. Avgypt. Spr. 1873, 129) and adora- 
tions addressed (Maspero, Hymne au Nil, 1868). 
According to the narrative in J and Εἰ, the trans- 
formation was confined to the water of the river, 
killing its fish (717-1821. 2425), but P states that it 
extended to the canals, pools, ponds, and cisterns 
of wood and stone (v.!%), It 15 noteworthy that 
vessels of earthenware are not mentioned, and 
perhaps this may be connected with the statements 
of Alpinus (J7cd. A¢q. i. 166), Norden (i. 52), Sonnini 
(i. 124), Troilo (472), and Volney (i. 20), that it is 
only in earthenware vessels that the discoloured 
waters of the Nile-flood become clear and can be 
kept clear. Seealso Galen, de Simpl. Med. Facult. 
i. 3, § 2. The former narrative (JE) says that 
the people dug beside the river for supplies, and 
although it says nothing of the kind of water in 
these wells, it does not say that it was blood; the 
latter (P) declares that the water in these also 
was changed into blood, and Philo paraphrases 
this by comparing these wells to blood-vessels, 
from which the blood was flowing, as in a hzemor- 
rhage. Volney says that the water found by 
digging wells is brackish and unfit for use (i. 16). 
Such a change was plainly miraculous, and this is 
also shown by its definite duration of seven days 
and its sudden disappearance. 

In the normal condition of the river, as its 
waters rise in the third week of June, they become 
discoloured. This has often been described by 
travellers. Abd-al-latif says that the water be- 
comes green from the fragments of vegetable 
matter suspended in it, and remains discoloured 
until August (de Sacy’s tr., p. 333), and Makrizi 
refers to this alteration in colour and to the offen- 
sive exhalations from the water at a later stage 
(quoted by de Sacy, p. 345). Vansleb adds that in 
process of time the water changes in colour from 
green to a dull ochreous red (1677, p. 53). Many 
other travellers confirm this observation. See 
Maillet, p. 57; Tourtechot, 14; Hartmann, 128; 
Pococke, i. 199; Savary, 1786, 11. 179. The last 
author speaks of the unwholesomeness of the 
waters in this stage, and this is confirmed by 
Pruner (p. 21). These changes in colour are prob- 
ably due to the wasting down of some great 
accumulation of vegetable matter high up in the 
river, like the Sudd or great Nile dam described 
by Sir 5. Baker (Lake Albert Nyanza, ii. p. 329). 
Ehrenberg attributes the red coloration to a 
minute organism, Spheroplea annulina Agardh, 
which multiplies in the water after the inundation, 
and he has described a large number of eases of 
red discoloration of water in Poggendorf’s Annals 
for 1830, p. 477. This reddening of ponds by 
minute organisms is not uncommon, Swammer- 
dam tells us that he saw a pool in the Bois de 


Vincennes made crimson by minute crustaceans, 
Schuyl deseribes the same at Leyden, and Hjaerne 
at Dalecarlia (Bybel der Natuure, 1737, pp. 89, 90). 
The present writer has seen a similar discoloration 
in a pool in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, on account 
of enormous quantities of a species of Peridinium. 
The example in 2 K 3% may be quoted here. It 
has recently been shown that in many of these 
coloured animals the pigment is contained in 
parasitic bacteria. 

Changes in the water of the Nile were not un- 
known in the legendary history of Erypt. Manetho 
states that in thedays of Nephercheres (about B.C. 
4000) the Nile for eleven days flowed with honey. 
Eusebius mentions the same change as occurring 
in the reign of a nameless king 200 years earlier. 

The plague must have been a serious calainity to 
the whole population, not only on account of the 
lack of water, but also because of the killing of the 
fish, as these formed an important element in the 
diet of the Egyptian. There is a little obscurity 
in the deseription, arising probably from the 
different standpoints of the original authors of the 
narratives. In νυ. Moses was instructed to say to 
Pharaoh that he would cause the plague by smiting 
with his rod on the waters (E), while in v.! (P) 
Aaron is instructed to bring the plague by stretch- 
ing forth his rod. 

The plague lasted seven days and was appar- 
ently then suddenly removed. It was imitated by 
the magicians, which seems to imply that not all 
the water of the land was transformed. As to the 
time of year of its occurrence, if the phenomenon 
had any relation to the natural discoloration, it 
probably took place about the height of the flood 
in the month of Epiphi (beginning June 25), or, if 
Ehrenberg’s hypothesis be adopted, probably in 
the month of Thoth, beginning about the 29th 
August. 

(2) The Second Plague, that of the frogs (Ex 
81, J, P), was preceded by an interview with 
Pharaoh, at which Moses announced the visita- 
tion. This was at once brought upon the land 
by the agency of Aaron stretching forth his hand. 
Frogs are in most years plentiful in the Nile, 
and the ponds and canals connected with it, but 
do not usually wander far from the water; but 
now they suddenly swarmed on the land, invad- 
ing the houses, even the bed-cliambers, ovens, 
and kneading-troughs. In Ps 78* they are said 
to have destroyed the Egyptians, hence some 
Rabbinical authorities suppose these were other 
than ordinary frogs, but the word used, zépharded 
(LXX βάτραχος), is the name of the ordinary 
amphibian. It was noticed by some Hebrew 
writers that while the word is used in the plural 
in general, it is singular in v.®, literally, ‘and 
the frog ascended,’ hence Akiba says in Semoth 
Rabbah that there was but one frog, so rapidly 
prolific that it filled the whole land. The word 
is obviously used as a collective, as it occasionally 
isin Arabic. The magicians imitated the miracle, 
but, as more than one commentator remarks, 
when the Jand was full of frogs, who could tell 
those brought by the Israelites from those of 
their Egyptian imitators? The plague must have 
been one of great irritation, not only from the 
discomfort, but from the croaking noise which at 
times frogs utter continually. The Nile frogs 
make a sharp sound hke two pieces of wood 
striking together (Hasselquist, pp. 68, 254, 30+). 
The frog was not reckoned unclean by the 
Egyptians, nor was it specially venerated in 
Lower Egypt as far as is known. In the Egyptian 
language the figure of a frog was used as a 
numerical symbol for 100,000 with the phonetic 
value Afnu. In Upper Egypt there was an obscure 
goddess represented with a frog's head and named 
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Akt, but we know little of her, except that in the 
Middle Empire the superintendents of nomes in 
Upper Egypt are called her priests, especially 
about the 12th dynasty. Horapollo says that the 
frog was the symbol of Ptah because it is the 
representative of man in embryo (Hierogl. i. 25), 
but there is no native confirmation of this. A 
frog-headed figure, called ‘Ka, the father of 
waters,’ is figured by Wilkinson and thought by 
him to be a form of Ptah (iii. 15). In Papyrus 
Evers 111. a frog boiled in oi] is recommended as an 
external application for swelling of the abdomen. 

Several species of frog inhabit the Nile, the 
commonest being Rana esculenta, 10. Nilotica, and 
R. Moseica. They are called in Egyptian ‘bénh and 
in Coptic ΧΡ ΤΡ, The sagacity of the Egyp- 
tian frog is said to exceed that of all others. See 
Milian, Varie Historie, i. 3. 

Plagues of frogs were known in ancient times. 
Pliny (viii. 43), Orosius (111. 23), Atlian (de Nat. 
Anim. ii. 36), Diodorus (111. 29) give instances of 
these. Athenens quotes from Heraclides Limbus 
an account of an invasion of frogs in Pxonia and 
Dardania, which drove out the inhabitants; and 
Justinus, in his epitome of Trogus Pompeius (xv. 2), 
speaks of a similar occurrence in Thracia A bderitis. 
Showers of frogs are often referred to by the old 
writers, lian tells us that he experienced on 
his way to Diczearchia a fall of rain mixed with 
tadpoles and mud (ἢ δέ. Anim. 11. 56). Several 
such occurrences are referred to in Beyerlinck’s 
Theatrum, under the head of Pluvie extraordi- 
narie. See also Valentinus Albertus, de Pluvia 
Prodigiosa. Similar occurrences are reported in 
recent times, one in London, in the Jfirror for 
4th Aug. 1838. Several others are collected in 
Andrews’ Book of Oddities, 1892, and some well- 
authenticated Seottish instances are given in the 
Glasgow Herald for 19th July 1894 and several 
succeeding issues. A plague of toads in the upper 
Nile Valley is reported by Haggard (Under Cres- 
cent and Star, 1895, p. 279). For Egyptian frogs 
see Seetzen (Reisen durch Syren, ete., 1854, 11], 
pp. 245, 350, 364, 490, 501); see also Cameron, 
Across Africa, i, 267. 

At Moses’ entreaty the frogs were removed, and 
their dead bodies were gathered in heaps which 
made the land to stink, and probably gave rise to 
plagues. Appius tells us that when the people of 
Antareia had offended Apollo, he sent, among 
other plagues, an immense host of frogs, which, 
when they decomposed, poisoned the waters and 
caused a pestilence which drove them from their 
homes (de rebus Illyricis, 4). See also Allian, de 
Nat. Anim. xvii. 41. 

(3) (4) The Third and Fourth Plagues consisted 
of insect pests, the former of 83 kinnim, or 
oi kinndm, tr. lice AV and RV, ‘sand flies or fleas’ 
4Vm; the latter of 2» ‘a@rédA, tr. flies AV and RV. 
The account of the Third Plague is derived from 
P (Ex 81519), that of the Fourth from J (v.23), 
The kinnah was probably a stinging fly, mosquito 
or enat, such as was, and still 15, common in 
Egypt (Herodotus, ii. 95). A cognate word is 
applied in Peah toa grain-fly. This plague was 
sent without any warning to Pharaoh, and was 
brought about by Aaron smiting the dust with his 
rod, as God commanded him. The insects attacked 
man and beast (v.!"), devouring them (Ps 78%). 
The interpretation in AV and RV, ‘lice,’ is an 
ancient one, as it is found in Jos. Ant. 11. xiv. 3, 
and in many other Jewish writings. LX-X renders 
the Heb. words by oxvides, σκνῖπες, or xvimes, the 
name given to small insects found in figs and other 
fruits (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, ii. 9, iv. 17), 
and the Vulgate calls them cintphes. Kvires and 
Wives are mentioned by Aristophanes as fig-para- | 
sites (Aves, 590). Philo (Vita Mosis, i. 17) says | 


that they were small insects which not only piereed 
the skin, but set up intolerable itching and pene- 
trated the eyes and nose. Origen describes them 
as little flying insects (Hom. in Hx. iv. 6). That 
they were not lice in the ordinary sense of the 
word is shown by their attacking beasts as well as 
men, for none of the three species of human pedi- 
euli will live and multiply freely on animals. It 
has been argued in favour of the ordinary interpre- 
tation that they came out of the dust, but while 
lice are not generated naturally in dust, the eggs 
of some species of the common small stinging 
flies are found in dried pools. Most travellers in 
Egypt speak of these gnats as one of the most 
troublesome of pests (see Troilo, 774; Prosper 
Alpinus, Hist. Nat. A?gypti, i. 4. 3; Wittman, 
li. 135; Scholz, 93 ; Lepsius, 93; Russegger, ili. 13 ; 
Lane, i. 4, and others). Such flies are always 
worst after the recession of the inundation in Octo- 
ber (Hartmann, i. 250), the larve living in pools 
and the perfect insects emerging as these dry 
up. 
rhe magicians were unable to cope with these 
insects or to produce them, as they themselves 
were attacked by them, so they sailed them the 
‘finger of God.’ In Egyptian dd ntru=the phrase 
in the text, is found in several papyri (see Papyrus 
438 Boulaq), and is used of anything sent by the 
divinity. The magicians meant thereby that the 
plague was sent by their own gods, not by Moses, 

The account of the plague is imperfect, as there 
is no mention of Pharaoh’s entreaty for its removal, 
or of Moses’ intervention for tlis purpose; but in 
the case of the Fourth Plague, that of the ‘drébh 
or ‘swarms’ (8530... P), these lacunze are supplied. 
There Moses is recorded to have threatened the 
infliction, and the LORD is said to have brought up 
the swarms, and at Pharaoh’s entreaty they were 
afterwards removed. ‘The nature of these pests is 
not mentioned, nor is there any reference to the 
magicians. These insects are called by LXX and 
Symmachus κυνόμυια, ‘dog-flies,’ interpreted by 
Jerome in the last paragraph of his epistle to 
Sunnia and Fretela ‘omne genus muscarum,’ as if 
it were κοινόμυια, Aquila in Ps 78 calls them πάμ- 
puxtos, ‘a mixed multitude,’ a word used of crowds 
of men by Aischylus, Perse, 53, ‘a motley host.’ 
Josephus (Ant. τι. xiv. 3), Jerus. Targums, Saadya, 
and other Hebrew authorities call them diflerent 
kinds of pestilent animals, but, as Knobel remarks, 
some particular creature must be meant. 

Flies of many kinds abound in Egypt and are 
common pests, as testified by Sonnini (11. 320), 
Carne (1, 77), Riippell (73), ete. Such swarms are 
often brought up by the south wind, filling the 
houses and appearing in clouds. Comparison of 
the descriptions of these two plagues given in the 
passage renders it probable that 3 and 4 are both 
accounts of the one plague given by different 
writers. Ps 105 groups them together, while Ps 
78 makes no mention of the kinnim. With this 
plagne began the sundering of the land of Goshen 
from the rest of Egypt. 

(5) (6) In like manner there is a probable con- 
nexion between the Fifth Plague (Ex 9185, J), the 
murrain, and the Sixth (98, P), the boils. Neither 
of these is explicitly mentioned in Ps 78 or 106, 
unless they are the ‘evil angels’ mentioned be- 
tween the hail and the tenth plague in the 
former; and, considering the counexion between 
disease and demonology in the Jewish mind, this 
is probable. Plague 5 was heralded by an announce- 
ment to Pharaoh, while there was no such for 6. 
The Fifth was sent directly from the hand of the 
LORD, while Moses and Aaron are the instruments 
in the Sixth. Itis also explicitly stated that 6 was 
upon beast as well as man (ν.}). <All these con- 
siderations strengthen the probability that these 
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are respectively the Jahwistie and Priestly records 
of the one plague. 

The nature of the murrain is not given; it was 
"8 129 121 ‘a very grievous pestilence’ (see 
PESTILENCE and PLAGUE, pp. 755, 865), but the 
word deber is too general to give a definite idea of 
its species. Leyrer has conjectured that it might be 
anthrax or enilotenad (Herzog, RE, vill. p. 251). 
It was a disease affecting Hocks, herds, camels, 
horses, and asses, evidently very fatal (though v.*° 
shows that ‘all’ is not literally intended). Severe 
cattle plagues have been recorded in Egypt by 
many writers. Pruner says that splenic fever, 
anthrax, and rinderpest occasionally prevail, and 
speaks of an epidemic of the last in March 1842, 
which lasted nine months, and was very destruc- 
tive, but it did not affect camels or horses. 
Camels are not very liable to epizootic diseases, 
but suffer sometimes from tuberculosis, and often 
from itch (1021), They were, however, at the 
time of Moses not plentiful in Egypt, if they 
were found there at all (see Chabas, Hiudes sur 
LAntiquité Historique, 1873, p. 398 1f.; and Dillm. 
on Gn 1916), Lepsius mentions the same outbreak 
of cattle-plague in 1842, which had been fatal to 
40,000 oxen (p. 14); and it is also graphically 
described by Mrs. Poole (The Englishwoman in 
Egypt, 1. 59, 114 ; 11, 32). 

We have no mention of the removal of this 
plague, which probably worked itself out; but 
immediately succeeding it, if not a part of the 
same infliction, was the outbreak of the poy shéhin 
or ‘boils’ on mankind and beast. This came 
without warning, Moses and Aaron being in- 
structed to sprinkle handfuls of the ashes of a 
furnace towards heaven. Although probably for 
the most part derived from P, there are signs of 
the influence of Ein v.’, This plague affected all 
classes, but we do not read that it was very fatal. 
Its nature has been discussed already in MEDICINE, 
p. 324, and references to similar diseases in Egypt 
will be found in Niebuhr (Deser. @ Arabie, i. 133). 
Little blister-like swellings on the skin are de- 
scribed by Doébel (Wanderungen, ii. 184); a more 
severe form is recorded by Berggren (Reisen in 
“vg. ii. 121). Similar diseases are described by 
Vansleb (Voyage en Egypte, 1677, p. 58), Volney 
(Travels, Eng. tr. 1. 248), Wittman (who notices 
the pestilential effects produced by the putrid 
carcases of camels, horses, etc., around the Otto- 
man camp, leading to malignant fever, etc., and 
whose ‘ Medical Journal’ is most valuable), Travels 
with the Turkish Army, 1803; Russegger (i. 247) ; 
Seetzen (Reisen, iii. 204, 209, 377), etc. In view of 
the recently discovered capacity of mosquitos and 
gpats to carry contagion, it is striking to note 
that disease of man and beast so quickly followed 
the swarms of flies. Josephus puts the distemper 
of animals as a supplement to the plagues of the 
swarms. 

(7) (8) Egypt was essentially an agricultural 
country, aS we can gather from the monuments, 
especially from the tomb-pictures; therefore the 
two plagues which followed affected the material 

rosperity of the country in its most vital point. 

he Plague of the hail was foretold to Pharaoh by 
Moses at his next interview (918, J), and by the 
warning he gave the Egyptians the opportunity of 
saving their cattle. On the day following, Moses, 
by God’s command, stretched forth his hand to 
heaven (y., E), and the storm of lightning and hail 
burst over the land, beating down the crops, break- 


HAIL, vol. ii. p. 282). Pruner saw hail showers only 
three times in twelve years, and these were slight, 


stroke in that time (p. 36). Sonnini describes a 
thunderstorm accompanied by snow (hail?) in 
January (ii. 133), Niebuhr in December (1. 497), as 
also Thevenot (i. 344). Wittman says that on 
20th November 1801 ‘we had a tremendous storm 
of rain, thunder, and lightning, which began at two 
o'clock and continucd near two hours’ (p. 577). 
Another storm occurred in March. Lepsius relates 
that in December 1843 there was a sudden storm 
growling into a hurricane ‘such as 1 had never 
seen in Europe,’ and a hail which made the day 
dark as night (p. 26). Monconys also describes a 
lightning storm in January (p. 180) ; Poeocke notes 
lightning and rain in the Fayyum in [ebruary 
(p. 92). Sectzen experienced it also in March (iil. 
98); Vansleb heard thunder only twice in Egypt, 
in January and May 1673 (p. 39). 

The destruction of the cattle was due to their 
being in the field in spite of the warning. Niebuhr 
says that the herds are put out in the field from 
January to April (i. 142), and Hartmann that they 
are generally kept in their stalls from May to the 
end of November (i. 232). See also Diodorus 
Siculus, 1. 36). The date of this plague is fixed by 
y.*): 82 (Ki), which say that it happened when the 
barley was in the ear and the flax in bud (‘ bolled,’ 
AY), but the wheat and spelt were not yet in ear, 
or sufficiently forward to be destroyed. Flax is 
sown usually in mid-November or December, rarely 
as late as in January (Russegger, i. 231), and 
flowers in February (v. Schubert, ii. 137; Forskal, 
Flora, p. xhii) or March (Russegger) ; it is usually 
pulled in April (Seetzen, iii. 241), according to 
Wilkinson about 110 days after sowing. Knobel 
quotes Sicard for its flowering as early as Decem- 
ber, but this must have been exceptional. Denon 
found the barley in flower in December (p. 148). 
Sonnini says that the barley is nearly a month 
earlier than the wheat (ii. p. 20), and Grown, that 
the wheat is beginning to bud at the end of 
January (11. p. 138). Wheat, spelt, and barley are 
generally sown in November. The barley harvest, 
is early in March, sometimes 90 days after sowing. 
In Olivier’s journey to the Pyramids in April, he 
found the barley already cut, the flax mostly 
pulled, but the wheat was ripening (iii. 125). Von 
Schubert (ii. 175) and Forskal conlirm these ob- 
servations, and state that the barley is ripe by the 
end of February or beginning of March, while the 
wheat is not ripe until April (flora, p. xiii). The 
spelt (AV ‘rye’) ripens at the same time ag the 
wheat (Forskal, p. xxvi) The deduction from 
these data is that the plague took place probably 
about the middle of January. Confirmatory ob- 
servations as to the ripening of crops in Egypt will 
be found in Radziwill (fierosolymita Peregrinatio, 
Brunsberg, 1601, 159), Nordmeyer (Comment. Calen- 
dar Aigypt., Gottingen, 1792, 23-29), Shaw (ii. 171). 

The Eighth Plague, that of locusts (Ex 10%® 12-15, 
J, E) followed while yet the devastation of the last 
plagues was fresh in the memories of the people, 
who said to Pharaoh, ‘ Knowest thou not that 
Egypt is destroyed?’ (v.”). Pharaoh was warned 
of its imminence, but Moses and Aaron were driven 
from his presence (v."). The plague followed the 
stretching forth of Moses’ hand (v.!*) or rod (v.38) 
over the land, and the locusts were brought from 
the Arabian side by an east wind. The coming 
of locusts from the East has been mentioned 
by Shaw, as it was in olden time by Agathar. 
chides (Mare Rubrum, ch. v.) and Diodorus (iii. 29). 


| Strabo likewise speaks of the locust-eaters of the 
ing the trees, and killing the cattle left by the | 
murrain(v.”). Visitations of this kind, though not | 
unexampled, are exceedingly rare in Egypt (see | 


Galla country, to whoin the west wind drives the 
great clouds of these insects on which they live, 
and the unwholesome nature of that food (xvi. 
Ρ. 772). 

‘The species of locust was the "318 ’arbch, or 


while he knew of only one fatal case of lightning | common migratory locust (see above, p. 1305). 
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The peculiarity of the plague was their coming in 
such immense numbers, for Egypt is by no means 
so liable to devastation by locusts as Syria; and 
they swept clean all the remnants of vegetation 
that the hail had Icft, including the wheat and the 
spelt. The ground was darkened, tliat is, concealed 
by the multitude of the locusts. Burckhardt has 
described such a locust-plague in the HMauran 
(Syria, Ὁ. 381). Lepsius also, in March 1843, while 
engaged in opening a sarcophagus in ἃ mummy 
it, was suddenly overshadowed by a cloud of 
Eecaike from the south-west, which darkened the 
heavens (p. 45). Denon saw in May an immense 
mass of locusts flying from east to west a little 
over the ground (p. 236). Volney’s description of 
the locust-plague in Syria is well known (i. 305). 

At Pharaoh’s entreaty Moses prayed for their 
removal, which was accomplished by a strong 
wind from the Mediterranean, which swept them 
into the Red Sea, for, destructive as they are, they 
are the sport of the winds so inuch that ‘tossed 
like a locust’ is a proverbial expression (Ps 109°). 

For other references to locusts in Egypt see 
Tischendorf’s Reise im Orient, 1. 252; Shaw, 165; 
Hasselquist, 254; Niebuhr, 168; Forskal, 81. 

(9) The Plague of darkness was sent without 
warning, and was brought on by Moses stretching 
forth his hand (1073, EH). For three days the land 
was covered with a palpable cloud which shut out 
all livht from sun, moon, and stars. This condition 
is deseribed in the words vn won ‘that onc may 
feel (the) darkness’ (LAX ψηλαφητὸν σκότος). Of 
this plague there is a graphic account in Wis 17, 

It has been supposed that the author of J did 
not know of this plague, from the words ‘ only this 
once’ in v.!", but it may have been immediately 
after the locusts, as if a part of the same visita- 
tion. The condition of darkness referred to is 
strikingly like that brought about by the severer 
form of the electrical wind hamsin. This is a 8. 
or S.W. wind that is so named because it is liable 
to blow during the 25 days before and the 25 days 
after the vernal equinox (hamsin=50). It is often 
not so much a storm or violent wind as an oppres- 
sive hot blast charged with so much sand and fine 
dust that the air is darkened. It causes a black- 
ness equal to the worst of London fogs, while the 
air is so hot and full of dust that respiration is 
impeded. There are excellent accounts of these 
storms of darkness in Prosper Alpinus, Medic. 
4igypt. i. 7; Savary, 11. 229; Niebuhr, 1. 468; 
Legh, 48; v. Schubert, ii. 409; Ruppell, 270; 
Sonnini, ii. 166; Pruner, 35; Wittman, 1. 54; 
Volney, i. 47; Pococke, 1. 306. Denon says that 
it sometimes travels as a narrow stream, so that 
one part of the land is light while the rest is dark 
(p. 286). In such a way the Land of Goshen was 
left unclouded while the rest of Egypt was dark. 
As the first plague showed God’s power over the 
river, so did this over the light of the sun, who as 
Ra was one of Egypt’s chief deities. At Pharaoh’s 
request this plague was also removed. ‘Three days 
is not an uncommon duration for the hamsin. 

(10) The Death of the Firstborn.—_In his last 
interview with Pharaoh, Moses was dismissed 
from his presence with the threat of death if he 
again appeared on behalf of Israel, whereupon he 
announced God’s last judgment (11). The plague 
followed at midnight on that day. God claimed 
all the firstborn of humanity as His own, and 
ordained that in Israel they were to be redeemed 
by sacrifice (1318. In this plague the unredeemed 
firstborn of Egypt were sacrificed in one great 
slaughter. It aifected all classes from Pharaoh on 
the throne to the maid at the mill (11°, J), to the 
captive in the prison (12%, J, P) as well as the 
domestic cattle. By this final catastrophe the 
obstinacy of Pharaoh was overcome, and, as Moses 


had foretold, the Egyptians not only freed Israel, 
but commanded their exodus. 

There are many traditional and historical records 
of sudden outbreaks of plague. See Syncellus 
(i. 101-108), Diodorus (40), Thucydides (ii. 38), 
Procopius (11. 22), ete. Modern outbreaks in 
the month of April, or a little after the vernal 
equinox, are reported by Bruce (iii. 715), Sonnini 
(i. 277), Tobler (Lustreise, i. 137), Legh (113). It 
is worthy of note that many authorities say that 
the plague often is worst at the time of the hamsin 
wind (Prosper Alpin. i. 7; Thevenot, i. 375; v. 
Schubert, 11. 188; Lane, i. 3; and Pruner, p. 419). 
The coexistence of cattle disease with the plague 
is mentioned by Débel (Wanderungen, ii. 205). 

The account of this plague bears internal evi- 
dence that it is compiled from matcrials from all 
three sources. 

This catastrophe has been regarded by some as 
a sudden outbreak of pestis siderans, but accord- 
ing to tlic narrative it cannot have been a natural 
plague, but on account of the peculiarities in its 
course and incidence it was evidently a direct 
interposition, and one the memory of which was 
meant to have a lasting effect on the conduct of 
Israel (13%), 

In reviewing the narratives of these Divine 
judgments, we have seen not only that there are 
reasons to believe that they consisted of eight 
episodes, 1, 2, 3 (4), 5 (6), 7, 8, 9, 10, but that 
there is a certain thread of connexion running 
through the series. If the first took place towards 
the end of the period of high Nile in August, it 
is probable that the second occurred in September, 
which is still the month when frogs are most 
abundant. The insect plagues may conjccturally 
be supposed to follow in October or November, 
and the disease plagues in December. The notes 
of time of the hail-plague give us surer ground 
to refer it to January. The locusts and the dark- 
ness intervened between this and the 14th of Abib 
(the date of the Exodus). 

In some of the series, and possibly in all, it 
is to be noted that the Divine power used the 
ordinary seasonal phenomena in a miraculously 
intensified form as the instrument of judgment. 
If the narrative of J, which confines the blood- 
change to the Nile, be taken as the oldest account, 
it is possible that it may have been due to some 
special detachment of a dam of vegetable matter 
like the Sudd above referred to. ‘This, with the 
organisms whicli must exist in myriads in it, 
might well have caused the discoloration and foetor 
of the waters. such amass of organic matter with 
its concomitant animal life would be the condition 
under which frogs would multiply rapidly, and 
may have been the antecedent used to bring about 
the condition of the Second Plague. The decom- 
posing masses of frogs could not fail to have been 
the best possible breeding grounds of very many 
kinds of insects, a veritable ‘motley multitude’ 
fulfilling the name of the Fourth Plague. The 
results of recent bacteriological observations show 
how great a factor in the spread of disease these 
insects are, and so 5 and 6 would follow as the 
sequences of 3 and 4. The Seventh inaugurates 
a new series, and is followed by the two other 
plagues, depending on atmospheric conditions, The 
onset of the east wind brought the locusts, and the 
shift to the west removed them, while the drop- 
ping of the wind to the south-west brought up the 
dreaded hamsin, carrying the plaguc in its train. 

In the Apocalyptic visions of the trumpets and 
vials (Rev 8 ff.) much of the imagery is taken from 
the story of the Plagues in Egypt. 

Literaturge.—Abd-al-latif, ΣΙ βίον of Egypt, French tr., 
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Leipzig, 1834; Brown, astern Travels, Lond. 1753; Bruce, 
Zravels to discover the Sources of the Nile, Edinb. 1790; Carne, 
oad from the East, London; de Maillet, Description de 
'igypte, Paris, 1735; Denon, Voyage dans U'gypte, Paris, 
1802; Dillmann-Ryssel, Hxodus und Leviticus, Leipzig, 1897; 
Doébel, Wanderungen durch Eur., Asien, etc., Hisenach, 1851 ; 
Eichhorn, ‘de Agypti Anno Mirabili,’ in Comment. Soc. Regice 
Gottingensis, 1817, iv. p. 35; Forskal, Descriptio Animaliuin 
que wutinere Orient. observavit., Havnis, 1775, also lora 
Aigyptiaco-Arabica, Havniw, 1775; Hartmann, Comment. de 
Geographia Afric, Gétting. 1791; Hasselquist, Voyages and 
Travels in the Levant, Lond. 1766; Knobel, Haoedus, Leipzig, 
1857; Lane, Jlodern Eqyptians ; Legh, Narrative of a Journey 
in Egypt, London, 1817; Lepsius, Briefe aus Aigypten, Berlin, 
1852; Monconys, Journal de ses Voyages, Lyon. 1665 ; Niebuhr, 
Description d'Arabie, Amsterdam, 1774; Olivier, Voyage dans 
VvEmopire Othoman, etc., Paris, 1801; Pococke, Description of 
the Hast, Lond. 17483; Pruner, Krankheiten des Orients, Erlan- 
gen, 1847; Rippell, Ltcise in Nudien, etc., Frankfort-a.-M. 1829; 
Russegger, Retsen in Europa, etc., Stuttgart, 1841-48 ; Savary, 
Letters on Egypt, London, 1786; Scholz, Biblisch - Kritische 
Reise in Paldstina, Leipzig, 1823; von Schubert, Reisen in 
dem Morgenland, Erlangen, 1838 ; Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, 
etc., Berlin, 1854-59; Shaw, Vravels and Obs..in Barbary, 
etc., Oxford, 1738; Sonnini, Voyages dans vEgyote, Paris, 
1799; Thevenot, Travels tn the Levant, London, 1687 ; Tobler, 
Wanderungen nach Paldstina, Gotha. 1859; Tourtechot, Sieur 
de Granger, Relation du Voyage fait en Egypte, Paris, 1745; 
Troilo, Orientalische Reisebeschreibung, 1671; Trotter, Blission 
to the Court of Morocco, Edinburgh, 1881; Vansleb, Nouvelle 
Relation d’un Voyage fait en Egypte, Paris, "1677; Volney, 
Travels through Syria and Egypt, Eng. tr. London, 1787; 
Wilkinson, Banners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians, 
London, 1876; Wittman, Travels in Hgypt with the Turkish 
Army and the English Mission, London, 1803. There is very 
little of value in the Talmudic or Rabbinic literature. 
A. MACALISTER. 

PLAIN.—This word (as a subst.) stands in AV, 
in some cases inaccurately, for several very different 
terms in the Heb., which it has been the aim of 
RY, though with only partial success, to express 
and distinguish correctly. The following are the 
words which are tr? ‘plain’ in AV :— 

1. bax ‘meadow’ in Jg 118 (‘the plain of the 

vineyards,’ RV ‘ Abel-cheramim’). 
_ 2. WN Soak’ (in accordance with an old Jewish 
interpretation), in ‘plain(s) of Moreh,’ Gn 125, Dt 
1159. and ‘of Mamre,’ Gn 1318 1413 181, RV in each 
case ‘oak(s),’ marg. ‘terebinth(s)’; also in Jg 4! 
9% 37, 1 § 10° (RV as before), See MOREH. 

& Oyp2 (from yea ‘to cleave’), a broad plain 
between hills (‘a surrounding of hills seems 
necessary to the name Bik‘ah, as if land laid onen 
in the midst of hills,’ HGHL 655, where mention 
is also made of a small upland plain, surrounded 
by mountains, on the E. of Jordan, called the 
Bek'a, or [dimin.] the Buket'a; see also Stanley, 
SP, App. καὶ 5). In AV &k'ah is rendered ‘plain’ 
in Gn 11", Neh 67 (‘the plain of Ono’), Ezk 3% 2, 
Am 1° (RV ‘valley’), Dn 3! (Aram. xypz,—‘ the 

lain of Dura’), Elsewhere in AV and RV ‘ valley,’ 

y which, however, must then be understood not 
a ravine (x73), but a broad vale. The Bik‘dhs 
mentioned by name in the OT are those of 
Jericho, Dt 34° (‘the Kikkaér [see below], (even) 
the plain of Jericho’); of Mizpeh, Jos 118 (prob. 
the Mer] ‘Ayiin, N.W. of Dan, between the Litani 
and the Hasbani); of Lebanon, Jos 11” 12? (prob- 
ably the broad flat plain between Lebanon and 
Hermon, even now called in Arabic by a nearly 
corresponding word, e-Beka'a); of Megiddo, 2 Ch 
35", Zec 121 (the plain of Esdraelon, girt by 
hills on all sides; see HG@HL 385f.); of Ono, 
Neh 65 (7 m. 8.E. of “ΦΡΡΕ) s of Aven, Am 15 (the 
broad plain between Lebanon and Hermon; see 
AVEN); and of Dura, Dn 3! (near Babylon). 
Bikahs without names are referred toin Gn 11’, 
Ezk 3% 8* 371? (in the vision of the dry bones: 
prob. the same as the bif‘ah of 3” etc.); the word 
occurs also, without reference to specific localities, 
in Dt 87 114, Ps 1048, Is 404 (see RVm), 41:8 634 
(all). The retention of the two renderings ‘ plain’ 
and ‘valley’ im RV is to be regretted ; but it is 
no doubt due, at least in part, to the fact that 
there is no exactly corresponding English term. 
‘Plain’ is, on the whole, preferable to ‘valley.’ 


4, 122 (properly a round, 6.0. of metal, i.e. a 
‘talent,’ or of bread, ἐ,6, a loaf or round cake), 
used specifically of the ‘round,’ or as we should 
probably say, the ‘oval,’ of Jordan, the (approxi- 
mately) oval or oblong basin into which the 
depression (e-Ghér) throngh which the Jordan 
flows expands, as it approaches the N. end of the 
Dead Sea: it must also, if the ‘cities of the 
kikkdr’ axe rightly placed at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea, have included the Dead Sea itself.* 
The expressions used are ‘the kikka@r of Jordan,’ 
Gn 134, 1 K 746 (=2Ch 4"), and ‘the kikkar’ 
alone, Gn 13}? 191% 25. 28 29 Tt, 343 (cited above), 28 
18%, The word occurs also, perhaps in the same 
sense, In Neh 3”; but probably in a more general 
sense in 1958 (see Comm. : AV ‘the plain country’). 
In RV always ‘Plain’ (usually with a eapital P) 
Ci. SP 284, 287, 488; HGHL 505f. No doubt 
this is the region meant by ἡ περίχωρος τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου 
in Mt 3°; for LXX renders 152 by ἡ περίχωρος in Gn 
and 2 Ch (ἡ 7. τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου in Gu 13-1), and by 
τὰ περίχωρα in Dt. 

5. ἡμὴ a smooth and level tract of country (from 
Ww: ‘to be level’): the general meaning of the 
word appears well from Ps 9613 27" (‘a path of 
evenness’), 143% (RVim), also from 1h 20-2 
(where it is opposed to the ‘hills’), Is 404 RVm 
(‘level’; || myp2), Zee 47. With the art., this word 
is used specifically of the elevated plateau, or 
table-land, of Reuben or Moab, E. of the Dead 
Sea, Dt 3” 4%, Jos 13% 17-21 998 Jer 48821 (in 
the propliecy on Moab), 2 Ch 26" AV and RV in 
all these passages render ‘ plain,’ except Dt 4%, Jer 
48"! ‘plain country,’ and 2 Ch 261° AV ‘plains.’ 
RY has sometimes the marg. ‘ Or, table land.’ 

6. an, steppe (in poetry, [5 35! 6 408, Jer 175 αἰ.) 
with the art., as a proper name, 727, the ‘Arabah, 
the name given to the gravelly, sandy, and gener- 
ally unfertile floor of the valley through which the 
Jordan runs, and which extends southwards to the 
Gulf of ‘Akabah (see ARABAH ; and HGHL 483 f.), 
now called el-Ghér (the Hollow, or Depression), 
in AV nearly always ‘the plain,’ in RV ‘the 
Arabah,’ Dt 14-7 2° (here of the same valley, S. of 
the Dead Sea, now el-Arcdbah), 8.11. 11. 43% 49 1190 
(AV ‘the ehampaign’), Jos 818 813. (see Dillm.) 
115: 38 101..8. 8.8 15818.18 (AV *Arabal,’ RV ‘the 
A¥abah’), 18 284,28 2 47 15", 2K 1455 δὶ 
(=Jer 394=52"), Ezk 47° (AV ‘the desert’), Am 6™ 
(AV ‘the wilderness’), Zec 14%, RV (fig. of a 
level; MT, however, as Baer shows, points both 
here and in Is 33° without the art., ze. ‘like a 
steppe’); see also Is 33° RVm. 

Tlie same word, in the plural, oceurs also in the 
two expressions, ‘the plains—better steppes, or 
desert parts—of Moab,’ Nu 22) 26% Ὁ 3712 3538. 49. 50 
35! 36%, Dt 34! (see Driver), v.°, Jos 1859, and ‘of 
Jericho,’ Jos 4% 51°, 2K 25° (Jer 39° 52°), of the 
parts of the same depression, on the opposite sides 
of the Jordan, in the latitude of Jericho. In the 
case of the plur., RV retains the rendering ‘ plains’: 
in 28 1538 1716 (‘plains of the wilderness’), how- 
ever, it follows the Kethibh (nin3y for may), and 
renders ‘ fords’ (with marg. ‘plains’), There may 
not be a precise English equivalent; but ‘ plains,’ 
it should be remembered, does not at all express 
the distinctive idea of the Hebrew word (bare, 
desolate, and unfertile soil; cf. WGHLI 483, 485). 

7. 72999 (from baw to be low), the lowland, the 
technical designation of the low hills and flat 
valley land stretching down towards the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in the W. and §8.W. of Judah. This 
term is in AV rendered ‘plain’ only in Jer 1730, 
Ob 15, Zee 77; ‘low plains’ in 1 Ch 27°, 2 Ch 9537. 
‘vale’ in Dt I’, Jos 103, 1 Καὶ 107, 2Ch 1%, Jer 

| * (Cf. under Lot, pp. 150, 161. 


| ἡ Here, as also 4485, Jog 316 1580 9 K 1425, the ‘Sea of the 
' Arabah,’ t.e. the Dead Sea; cf. Ezk 473, Am 614, 
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33%; ‘valley(s)’ in Jos 9! 115: 1 16 198 158, Jo 19, Jer 
32 - “low country’ in 2 Ch 26” 2838: in RV it is 
rendered uniformly ‘lowland.’ The reference in 
all these passages is the same, except in Jos 11*- 1%, 
where the context shows that a locality further to 
the N. must be intended, probably a group of similar 
low hills, between Carmel and the high central 
range of Samaria (GHZ 49 and 203n.). The 
LXX represents abawn mostly by ἡ πεδινή (cf. 1 Mac 
3°), but by ἡ Σεφηλα in Jer 32%, 33%, Ob 13, 2 Ch 
26”, which also oecurs in 1 Mac 12% (AV ‘Sephela,’ 
RV ‘the plain country’). 

The region commonly known as ‘the Shephélaih’ 
must have been a fairly definite one: in Jos 15° 
it forms a distinet district of Judah (side by side 
with the ‘Negeb,’ v.2*, the ‘hill country,’ v.**-, 
and the ‘ wilderness,’ v.®*), and 39 (40) Judahite 
cities contained in it are enumerated, those at 
present identified being (beginning at the N.) 
Gimzo (a little S.E. of Lydda), Aijalon, Gedérah, 
Eshtaol, Zor'ah, Beth-shemesh, “En-gannim, Za- 
noah, Jarmuth, Socoh, ‘Adullam, Maréshah, “Eglon 
and Lachish (W.S.W. of Maréshah), and Beth- 
tappuah (a little W. of Hebron): Adida (included 
in 1t in 1 Mac 12°) is a little N. of Gimzo (Had- 
itheh); Emmaus (7b, 3"°) is very near Aijalon ; and 
Timnah (2 Ch 2818) is close to ‘En-gannim. All 
these cities are between the high central range of 
Judah on the E. and the Philistine plain on the 
W. The W. limit of the ‘Shephélah’ has, however, 
been disputed. It has generally (e.g. by Dillm. 
on Jos 15°) been held to inelude the Philistine 
plain, and the Phil. cities are certainly enumer- 
ated after those of Judah in Jos 15°: on the 
other hand, Ob 13, Zee 77, and 2Ch 28% imply 
that it was outside the Phil. territory. Hence 
G. A. Smith insists strongly that though the term 
may sometimes have been used more widely, it was 
limited more properly to the intermediate region 
indicated above, consisting of a mass of ‘low hills,’ 
varied often by stretches of ‘flat valley land,’ 
which, as viewed from the Phil. plain and the sea, 
appear ‘ buttressing the central range all the way 
along,’ but which are separated from it in fact by 
a well-defined series of valleys, running from 
Aijalon to near Beer-sheba (HGAL 49, 211 ff.; ef. 
Buhl’s criticism, Geogr. 104, with Smith’s reply, 
Expositor, Dec. 1896, pp. 404-406). This ‘maze’ of 
hills ‘curves round the Phil. plain from «78,8, to 
Gaza like an amphitheatre’: it is pierced by five 
important valleys running up from the plain into 
the heart of Judah: viz. (1) the road from Joppa 
and Lydda, through the hollow Vale (ppy) of 
Aijalon, and then up through the hills, past the 


two Beth-horons, to Gibe'on and Michmash ; (2) the | 
Wady es-Surar, or valley (503) of Sorek, up past. 


Beth-shemesh and [Kiriath-je‘arim, to Jerusalem 


(the course taken by the modern railway from | 


Jaiia); (3) the Wady es-Sunt, leading up from Tell 
es-Sall, through the Vale (p2y) of Elah, past Socoh, 
and then either up the Wady el-Jindy to Beth- 
lehem, or (turning $8.) along the Wady es-Sur, past 
“Adullam, to Keilah; (4) the Wady ΘΙ τε αὶ lead- 
ing up from Ashdod, past rope oe to Beth- 
tappuah and Hebron; and (5) the Wady el-Hesy, 
starting a little N. of Gaza, passing Lachish, and 
leading up to a point 6 miles S.W. of Hebron. 
The historical and strategical importance of these 
valleys is well drawn out in HGHL 209-236: the 
first, especially, is a route along which have passed 
many times the hosts of both invading and de- 
feated foes. 

8. τόπος πεδινός, Lk 6; RV ‘a level place.’ 

Of the words rendered ‘plain,’ even in RV (Nos. 
3, 4, 8, 6), each, it will now be seen, has a definite 
and distinctive meaning of its own: the environs 
of Jericho are indeed described (from different points 
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the mishér, for instance, could never have been 
called a bik'adh, nor could a bik'adh, speaking 
generally, have been called an ‘drabah; and the 
‘plain’ (mishér) inhabited by the Moabites (61 
48°) was geographically quite distinct from the 
‘plains’ (‘draboth) of Moab. The only term which 
really corresponds completely to our ‘plain’ is 
mishor. S. R. DRIVER. 


PLAIN.—The only unfamiliar occurrence of the 
adj. is in Gn 2557 ‘ Jacob was a plain man, dwelling 
in tents.” As RVm (‘or quiet or harmless, Heb. 
perfect’) shows, the Heb. (on) is the epithet so 
frequently applied to Job and tr® ‘ perfect’ (Job 
] 1-8 23 850 920-21. ef, 922, Ps 3737 644). The idea ex- 
pressed by the word is completeness or flawless- 
ness. ‘In the present context,’ says Dillmann, ‘ it 
can neither mean morally blameless nor ἄπλαστος, 
ἁπλοῦς, simplex, simple, unsophisticated ; for Jacob, 
in what follows, appears always, on the contrary, 
as sly and cunning.’ He compares the German 
fromm (pious), and considers the meaning to be 
ἥμερος, ‘quiet’ or ‘ peaceful,’ in antithesis to ‘ wild.’ 
The tr. ‘plain’ is from the Geneva Bible, which 
has the marg. alternative ‘simple and innocent.’ 
‘Simple’ is Tindale’s word, and the marg. note in 
Matthew’s Bible reads, ‘ He is simple that is with- 
out craft and decept and contynueth in belevyng 
and executynge of godes wyll.’ J. HASTINGS. ᾿ 


PLANE TREE.—Gn 30°, Ezk 318, AV ‘chest- 
nut,’ Sir 2414, See CILESTNUT. 


PLANT, PLANTS.—See NATURAL HisTorY. 


PLAY.—The verb to play had a wider use 
formerly than now. Tindale has: Ex 110 ‘Come 
on, let us playe wisely with them, lest they 
multiply’; Kix 5° *‘ Beholde, there is much people 
in the londe, and ye make them playe and let 
their worke stonde’; Ex 10? ‘the pagiantes which 
Τ have played in Egipte, and the miracles which 
I have done amonge them.’ And in AV to‘ play : 
is used in the sense of to ‘sport,’ not only of 
‘boys and girls’ (Zee 85) or a ‘sucking child’ 
(Is 118), but of men and women in worship. Thus 
Ex 32° ‘The people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play’ (poy,* quoted in 1 Co 108 
waiver): 18 187 ‘The women answered one another 
as they played’ (nipayeg,t RV ‘in their play’); 
28 6° ‘And David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord on all manner of instru- 
ments made of fir wood [or, better, ‘ with all their 
might, even with songs,’ reading, with parallel 
passage in 1 Ch, οι 158 instead of 553 
pwinaj, even on harps,’ ete. (the playing here is not 
playing on the instruments as AV, but sporting 
and dancing to the accompaniment of the music 
on the instruments, as shown in 1 Ch 188, KV 
‘with all manner of instruments’). See GAMES. 

The phrase ‘play the man’ occurs in 28 10” 
‘Be of good courage, and let us play the men for 
our people’ (pinnn pin, LAX ἀνδρίζου καὶ κραταιω- 
θῶμεν), &@ phrase which comes from the Douay 
Bible, where, however, it is the tr. of the first 


* This verb PA¥ in its Qal conjug. is the usual verb in Gn 
(where alone it is found) meaning to laugh (Gn 1717 1812. 13. 15 bis 
216); in its Piel conjug. it occurs Gn 1914 219 (RVm ‘ play’) 3914-17 
(followed by 3) where it is tr. ‘mock’; 268 ‘sport’; and Jg 1625 
‘make sport.” 

+ This, alater form of pny, is the verb translated ‘play’ (in 
the sense of sport) throughout the rest of OT (except Is 118 ‘ths 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the agp,’ ywyw), 1 5. 187, 
28 214 65-21, 1 Oh 138 1529, Job 4020 415 (here and in the follow- 
ing passage with ‘3=‘play with.’ Followed by Ὁ, pnw’ means 
‘mock at,’ ¢g. Ps 3713 598, Pr 3125, Job 6%, Margoliouth 
surely forgets this when [p. 17 of The Origin of the ‘ Original 
Hebrew’ of Ecctesiasticus] le renders 5 pny ‘played with’), 


of view) as a kikkar, a btk'ah, and ‘draboth; but! Ps 10426, Zec 85. 
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Heb. word, ‘Play the man, and let us fight for 
our people,’ after Vulg. ‘ Esto vir fortis et pugne- 
mus. ‘The phrase is not unconimon, especially in 
echoes of this passage, as Foxe, Afartyrs, vii. 550, 
‘At the stake Latimer exhorted his fellow-sulferer, 
Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man’; Herbert, ‘The Church Porch,’ lxxvii.— 


‘In brief, acquit thee bravely, play the man: 
Look not on pleasures as they come, but go; 
Deferre not the least virtue: life’s poore span 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy wo.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PLEAD.—To plead in AV never means to pray 
or beseech, but always to argue for or against a 
cause. Thus Job 167 ‘O that one might plead 
for a man with God,’ and 19° ‘If indeed ye will 
magnify yourselves against me, and plead against 
me my reproach.’ The verb most frequently tr. 
‘plead’ is 1%, which is also rendered ‘ contend,’ 
‘strive with’ or ‘strive against,’ etc. It is the 
verb used in Job 13° ‘Who is he that will plead 
with me’ (RV ‘contend with me’); Is 117 ‘ Plead 
for the widow’; 3" ‘The Lord standeth up to 
plead’; Jer 2° ‘I will yet plead with you, saith 
the Lord’; 2” ‘Wherefore will ye plead with 
me?’; Hos 2? ‘Plead with your mother, plead.’ 
Amer. RV usually prefers ‘ contend.’ 

The subst. ‘ pleading’ has the same meaning in 
Job 13° ‘Hearken to the pleadings of my lips’ 
(nian). 

Plead is to be traced back to Lat. placitum, an opinion (fr. 
placere, to please); in Low Lat. a writ summoning a court of 
justice, in the form guia tale est nostrum placitum, ‘for such is 
our pleasure.’ Then placitwm came to mean the court 80 con- 
vened, and also the pleading or business done at it. Placitwn 
became plait in Fr., whence Eng. ‘ plea’ and ‘plead.’ An older 
spelling of plead is ‘ pleate,’ found in Ps 351, Pr. Bk. (in mod. 
editions printed ‘ plead’), J. HASTINGS, 


PLEASURE as a verb is found in 2 Mac 2” ‘for 
the pleasuring of many’ (διὰ τὴν τῶν πολλῶν edya- 
ριστίαν, AVm ‘to deserve well of many,’ RV ‘for 
the sake of the gratitude of the many’); and 12” 
‘promising both to give him cattle, and to pleasure 
him otherwise’ (ὠφελήσειν αὐτούς, RV ‘to help his 
people’). The Rhemish translators speak (on Lk 
16°) of “ the farmers whom the il εν δοὶ pleasured.’ 
Cf. Shaks. Timon, II. ii. 683—‘I count it one of 
my greatest afflictions that I cannot pleasure such 
an honourable gentleman.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PLEDGE.—41. 559 (once Ezk 187 >4n) noun, Saq 
verb (LXX ἐνεχύρασμα, -μός, ἐνεχυράζω), The prim- 
ary meaning of this root is ‘to bind,’ hence ‘to 
hold one by a pledge.’ The taking of a pledge for 
the repayment of a loan was sanctioned by the 
Law (Ex 22° [Book of the Covenant], cf. Dt 24% 10, 
where, however, in v.'% the term for ‘ pledge’ is 
pay, see below); but it was enacted that when this 
pledge consisted of the large square outer garmentor 
cloak called simlah or salmah, it must be returned 
before nightfall, since this garment often formed 
the only covering of the poor at night (cf. the 
reproaches uttered in Am 28, Job 22% 24°, and see 
Ezk 185 12-16 33), In Pr 208 we read, ‘Take his 
garment that is surety for a stranger, and hold 
him in pledge (AV and RVm ‘take a pledge of 
him’) that is surety for strangers’ (m. ‘a strange 
woman’ (following Keré}, so AV, omitting ‘that is 
surety’). The same saying recurs in 27, where 
both AV and RV have ‘a strange woman.’ Thie 
Heb. reads Ἰπῦξπ (o723) m2 WWI Ἢ ΞΖ 3 yrga-na(d) : 
LXX of 2718 (20% is wanting) ἀφελοῦ τὸ ἱμάτιον 
αὐτοῦ, παρῆλθεν γάρ" ὑβριστὴς ὅστις τὰ ἀλλότρια λυμαίν- 
erat. This appears to be a reflection on the folly 
(cf. Pr 227’) of becoming responsible for another 
man’s debt (see Toy, ad loc., who would read, ‘ for 
a stranger or strangers’ [masc. sing. or plur., not 
fem. sing.] in both passages). It was forbidden to 


‘take the mill or the upper millstone to pledge,’ as 
this was tantamount to taking ‘a man’s life to 
pledge,’ Dt 24° (see Driver’s note). A similar pro- 
vision is found in v.1", which forbids taking the 
widow’s garment (732) in pledge; cf. Job 24°, where 
the taking of the widow’s ox is condemned. 

2. way occurs four times, Dt 241% 11. 1218 (LX 
ἐνέχυρον). In vy.!1 it is prescribed that when an 
Israelite lends to his neighbour on the security of 
a pledge, he is not to go into the house for the 
purpose of fetching his pledge, but the borrower is 
to have the right of selecting the article. Vv.!% 18 
contain the same provision as Ex 22%! (see above). 
The primary sense of the root way (Qal ‘ borrow or 
pledge,’ LXX éavelfouar; Hiph. ‘lend on pledge,’ 
LXX éavelfw) is doubtful. 

The word ‘pledge’ is also introduced by RV in 
Hab 28 as tr. of wpiy in the phrase may roy T2203 
(LXX καὶ βαρύνων τὸν κλοιὸν αὐτοῦ oriPapas): RV 
‘and that ladeth himself with pledges’ (sce. which 
he has taken from the nations, and whose restitu- 
tion is at last couipelled [cf. Job 2010. 16. 20]), AV 
‘thick clay’ and Vulg. lutwm densewm are due to 
understanding u»2y as two words, 3 (constr.) and 
nn ‘clay,’ ef. Ex 19° ν Ὁ aya ‘in a thicls cloud.’ 

3. 2, Qaland Hithp., ‘to be surety,’ ‘to give a 
pledge,’ ‘to make a wager.’ Thus in 2K 188= 
Is 36° the Rabshakeh says in his message to Heze- 
kiah, ‘ Now, therefore, I pray thee, give pledges 
(AVm ‘hostages’) to my master the king of 
Assyria’ (19ynn, μίχθητε. The correct sense is 
undoubtediy that given in RVm ‘make a wager,’ 
by handing over a pledge to be forfeited in case of 
failure to furnish men to mount the 2000 horses 
offered by the Assyrian king. The noun aay, is 
tr. ‘pledge’ in 18 1718 ‘Look how thy brethren 
fare and take their pledge’ (nam anzqyrny, A ὅσα ἂν 
χρήζωσιν γνώσῃ, Luc. καὶ εἰσοίσεις μοι τὴν ἀγγελίαν 
αὐτῶν), .6. ‘bring back some token of their wel- 
fare’ (Driver), which had probably been agreed 
upon beforehand. This yields an excellent sense, 
and there appears to be no sufficient reason (with 
many scholars, including H. P. Smith) to doubt 
the correctness of the MT. The cognate form jimmy 
(LAX ἀρραβών, cf. the NT use of this word for the 
‘earnest οὗ the Spirit in 2 Co 1533 565, Eph 1"; see 
art. EARNEST) is used in Gn 3817 18. 2° of the pledge 
(consisting of his staff and signet ring) which Judah 
gave to ‘l'amar as security for the fulfilment of his 
promise to send her a kid. J. A. SELBIE. 


PLEIADES.—The three passages (Am 5°, Job 99 
3851) which contain the proper noun Spaz (Késil, 
Orion) also mention 7a (Avra), and the Eng. 
Versions have in each case taken the latter to be 
the Pleiades, their rendering, ‘ the seven stars,’ in 
the first of these passages, obviously pointing to 
the asterism which they call Pleiades in the other 
two.* The Pleiades are a group of stars, seven 
larger and some smaller, in the constellation of 
the Bull, near the ecliptic, belonging to the 
northern hemisphere. To the ancients the rising 
and setting of this group announced respectively 
the beginning and end of the season of navigation. 
Hence their name is usually derived from the 
Greek πλέω, ‘to sail,’ though others would connect 
it with πλέος, ‘full,’ and understand the reference to 
be to their being apparently closely packed together. 
Josephus, in one of his rare references to astro- 
nomical phenomena, employs ‘the setting of the 
Pleiades’ to mark a date (Ant. XIII. vin. 2). The 
common Arabic name for these stars is el-negm, 
i.¢. the star group par excellence, because they serve 


* Lockyer, The Dawn of Astronomy, p. 134, remarks; ‘The 
seven stars are held by many to mean the Pleiades, and not the 
Great Bear; but this, 1 think, is very improbable.’ Yet Lockyer 
has admitted, p. 183, that the Pleiades are mentioned in Job 
8831, and there is no good reason why the original word should 


| have diverse senses in the two passages. 
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the nomads and peasants as calendar and time- 
measurer, especially by their monthly conjunctions 
with the moon. It has been shown recently that 
in Egypt the rising of the Pleiades was watched 
for astronomical purposes ‘even in pyramid times,’ 
and that three Greek temples—the archaic temple 
to Minerva at Athens (B.C. 1530), the Hecatompe- 
don (B.C. 1150), on whose site the Parthenon was 
subsequently built, and the temple of Minerva at 
Sunium (B.C. 845)-—-were orientated, the first two 
to the rising and the third to the setting of ἡ 
Tauri in the Pleiades [see Lockyer, pp. 418, 419]. 
The verb ktm, from which  ζηνᾷ must be derived, 
is not found in biblical Hebrew. In Syriac the 
cognate verb is frequently employed in the sense 
of ‘heaping up.’ In Arabic kumat=‘a heap.’ In 
Assyrian Rimtu =$a = The name Kimé 
would thus seem peculiarly appropriate to the 
Pleiades. ‘The ancient VSS of the Bible, though 
somewhat wavering, are on the whole in favour of 
the identification. The LXX at Job 95 has ‘Apk- 
τοῦρον, at Job 38%! Πλειάδα, at Am 58 it follows a 
corrupt text. The Pesh. and the Targ. retain the 
Hebrew word. Aq., Symm., and Theod. all use 
Πλειάδα at Am 5%. Jerome varies between Hyades 
(Job 9%), Pleiades (Job 38"), and Arcturus (Am 
58), An attempt has been made by Hoffmann 
(‘ Versuche zu Amos,’ ΖΑ ΤΊ, 1883) to prove that 
Kimda@ is Sirius. The chief arguments are that 
Sirius, Orion, the Ilyades, and the Pleiades — 
the order which, .on this interpretation, 1s followed 
at Job 38%!-92_are ranged in the sky in this order, 
almost in a straight line; and, morcover, that an 
accurate picture of natural phenomena is thus 
obtained. ‘Dost thou keep bound the refreshing 
influences of Sirius, and dost thou let loose the 
outpourings of Orion?’ The reference would then 
be to the rise and overflow of the Nile, which was 
heralded each year by the heliacal rising of Sirius 
on the day of the summer solstice. But this in- 
terpretation depends partly on the conjectural 
alteration of the word nizvin into πιθοῦ, which we 
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have felt constrained to reject [see art. ORION], 
and partly on a mistaken derivation aud explana- 
tion of niiqo (LXX δεσμόν), which does not mean 
outpourings, but ‘ bands,’ ‘ links,’ ‘ knots.’ 

As might have been expected, this conspicuous 
group of stars arrested the attention and exercised 
the imagination of many ap ἐν The Australian 
saw in them a group of girls playing the corroboree. 
The North American Indian thought of them as 
dancers. There is some reason for believing that 
at one time in Egypt they were connected with 
Isis. The Greeks represented them as sisters flying 
before Orion: the maidens prayed for deliverance 
from the giant hunter, and were heard by the gods, 
who changed them into doves, and placed them 
amongst the stars. In this mythology their names 
are Electra, Maia, Taygete, Alcyone, Celzeno, 
Sterope, and Merope. ‘The Arabs pictured them 
as a group of riders mounted on ntl πὰ and W etz- 
stein (in App. to Delitzsch’s Book of Job) points 
out that they named the star immediately in front 
of the cluster hadi, ὅ.6. the singer who rides in 
front of a troop of camels and stimulates them to 
swift movement by his song. The Persians com- 
pare them to a cluster of jewels or a necklace. 
Their mention in the Bible has no mythological 
tinge. At Am 5%, Job 9°, the constellations are 
adduced as forming part of that wonderful comn- 
plex of creation the existence of which bears 
testimony to the Maker’s almightiness. At 
Job 38%! they are signs of the seasons, and the 


recurrence of these seasons year by year is alto- 


gether beyond the control of man. He cannot tie 
the bands which hold this group together—another 
proof of that impotence which should lead him 
willingly to submit to God. 


LITERATURE.—Hofimann’s article quoted above ; Cheyne, «Τοῦ 
and Solomon, 1887, Ὁ. 290; Cox, Book of Job, 1885, p. 518; 
Delitasch, Book of Job, Eng. tr. 1866; Com. on Job by A. B. 
Davidson (1884), or E. O. 8S. Gibson (1899). Duhm, Das Buch 
Hiol, 1897, follows Gustav Bickell, Das Buch Job, 1894, in 
omitting the verse Job 99 from the text. 
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PREFACE 


In issuing the last volume of the Dictionary or THE Bisie, the Editor desires 
to record his sense of the goodness of God in enabling him to carry it through 
to the end, and to beseech His blessing on the use of it, that His Name may 
be glorified. He desires also very heartily to thank all those who have been 
associated with him in its production. He thanks the Publishers for their con- 
fidence at the beginning, for the liberty they have left him, and for the perfect 
courtesy of all their intercourse with him. He thanks the Printers also, Messrs. 
Morrison & Gipp, and their employees, for their skilful workmanship and their 
patient personal interest. And he thanks all the Authors. Chosen because 
they were believed to be able to give the best account of the subjects entrusted 
to them, they have done their work in such a way as to vindicate their choice; 
while the relations between them and the Editor have been most agreeable through- 
out. He thanks them all, but especially those with whom he has been most 
closely associated in the oversight of the work—Dr. Joun A. Sexpiz, Dr. 8. R. 
Driver, Dr. H. B. Swete, and Dr. W. Sanpay. There is another, Dr. A. B. 


Davipson, but he has passed beyond the voice of earthly gratitude. 


*.* While this volume completes the DICTIONARY as announced, an Extra Volume is in 
preparation, to contain Indexes and certain subsidiary articles of importance. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


------ᾧ-----ς-- 


1, GENERAL 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = ἀπαὶ Bue 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram, = Arainaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 

δ, =curea, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

cf. =compare. 

ct. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronounist. 
E=Elohist. 

edd. =editions or editors. 
Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

f.=and following verse or page; as Ac 10*** 
ff. =and following verses or pages ; as Mt 11°%* 
Gr. =Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jalhwist. 
J”=Jehovah. 

Jerus. =Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 


LXX =Septuagint. 

MSS= Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 
P=Pmriestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pheen. = Pheenician. 

Pr. Bk.= Prayer Book, 
R=Redactor, 

Rom, =Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 

Sem. =Semitie. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Symm. =Symuinachus. 

Syr. =Syriac. 

Tul. = Telemd, 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 
WH=Westcott and Hort’s text. 


11, Boors or tHe BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah, 

Jer =Jeremiah. 
La=Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 
Dn= Daniel. 
Hos= Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 
Am=Anios. 
Ob= Obadiah. 
Jon=Jonah. 

Mic = Micah. 
Nah= Nahum. 
Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag = Hageai. 

Zee = Zechariah. 
Mal = Malachi. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt= Deuteronomy. 

Jos=Joshua. 

Jg¢g=Judges. 

Ru= Ruth. 

18,2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 

1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

l Ch, ὃ Che=1 and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr= Ezra, 

Neh= Nehemiah. 

Est= Esther. 

Job. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Pr=Proverbs. 

Ec= Ecclesiastes. 


Apocrypha, 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tabit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 
Esther. Bel = Bel and_ the 


Wis = Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar= Baruch. 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Mamnasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt=Matthew. 

Mk= Mark. 

Lk=- Luke. 

Jn=Jolin. 

Ac= Acts. 

to= Iomans. 
1 Co; 2 Co=1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal= Galatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 

Ph= Philippians. 

Col= Colossians. 


vil 


1 Th, 2 Th =1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1. ΠῚ, 5 Tie 1 aid ἃ 
Timothy. 

Tit= Titus. 

Philem= Philemon. 

He= Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 8 Jn=1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev= Revelation. 


Vili 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Ill. Enerutsa Versions 


Wye. =Wryclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘ Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568, 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. =Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. =Douay OT 1609. 

AV =<Authorized Version 161]. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
RV=Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For rug LivrerRature 


AHT=Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AJSL=American Journal of Sem. Lang. and 
Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM= British Museum. 

BRP=Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CiG=Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum. 

C{L£=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CZS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT=Cunciform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB = Dictionary of the Bible. 

EHH = Early History of the Hebrews. 

GAP=Geographie des alten Palistina. 

GGA =Gdoitingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Nachrichten der kdnigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GJV=Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HC = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGH = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HTI= History of Israel. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

HPN =Hebrew Proper Names. 

IJG=Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

J DTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

J RAS =Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRL=Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

J TASt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KGF=Keilinschriften ἃ. Geschiclitsforschung. 

KIB = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LECBI=Witerarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT =Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 


NHIWB=Neuhebriisches Wérterbuch. 

NTZG=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OP =Origin of the Psalter. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

PB=Polychrome Bible. 

PHF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt= Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archzeology. 

PRE=Real-Encyclopidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

OPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

KB= Revue Bibligne. 

REJ=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RP=Kecords of the Past. 

ES= Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SkK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SP=Sinai and Palestine. 

SIVP=Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

TAL or TAEZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAJI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZkMf=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

4A =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins. 

ZAKSF=Zeitschrift fir Keilschriftforschung. 

44. W= Zeitschrift ftir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 

4ANTW=Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as AATZ?, 1.015, 
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DICTIONARY OF 


PLEROMA (πλήρωμα; Lat. plenitudo, supple- 
mentunr, pleroma; AV and RV ‘tulness’).—A word 
of common Greek usage, which is raised to a semi- 
technical meaning in relation to God in certain 
books of the NT connected with Asia Minor (Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, John (prol.)). This meaning 
may have been given to it first by St. Paul; but 
his absolute use of it in Col 1%, without any 
explanation added, suggests that it was already 
in use among the false teachers against whom he 
is writing. Lightfoot conjectures that it had a 
Palestinian origin, representing the Hebrew xn. 

The word itself is a relative term, capable of 
many shades of meaning, according to the subject 
with which it is joined and the antithesis to which 
it is contrasted. It denotes the result of the action 
of the verb πληροῦν ; but πληροῦν is either (a) to fill 
up an empty thing (e.g. Mt 13%), or (0) to com- 
plete an incomplete thing (6.0. Mt 51”); and the 
verbal substantive in -ua may express either (1) 
the objective accusative after the verb, ‘the thing 
filled or completed,’ or (2) the cognate accusative, 
‘the state of fulness or completion, the fulfilment, 
the full amount,’ resulting from the action of the 
verb (Ro 11” 13 15%, 1Co 10°), It may em- 
phasize totality in contrast to its constituent 
parts; or fulness in contrast to emptiness (κένωμα); 
or completeness in contrast to incompleteness or 
deficiency (ὑστέρημα Col 174, 2 Co 119, ἥττημα No 1115). 
A further ambiguity arises when it is joined with 
a genitive, which may be either subjective or 
objective, the fulness which one thing gives to 
another, or that which it receives from another. 


In its semi-technical application it is applied | 


primarily to the perfection of God, the fulness of 
His Being, ‘the aggregate of the Divine attributes, 
virtues, energies’; this is used quite absolutely in 
Col 19 (ἐν αὐτῷ εὐδόκησεν πᾶν τὸ πλήρωμα κατοικῆσαι), 
but further defined (1) as πᾶν τὸ πλήρωμα τῆς θεότητος, 
‘the whole completeness of the Divine nature,’ in 
Col 29, (2) as πᾶν τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ θεοῦ, ‘the whole 
(moral) perfection which is characteristic of God,’ 
in Eph 3% Secondarily, this same πλήρωμα is 
transicrred to Christ; it was embodied perma- 
nently in Him at the Incarnation (Col 1); it still 
dwells permanently in His glorified Body, ἐν αὐτῷ 
κατοικεῖ σωματικῶς (Col 2°); it is τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ 
χριστοῦ (fiph 4:58), the complete, moral, and intel- 
lectual perfection to which Christians aspire and 
with which they are filled (Eph 41%, Col 2° ἐστὲ ἐν 
αὐτῷ πεπληρωμένοι. Cf. Jn 1 ἐκ τοῦ πληρώματος αὐτοῦ 
ἡμεῖς πάντες ἐλάβομεν, where πλήρωμα is the state of 
Him who is πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας, 113, ef. Lk 9:0 
πληρούμενον codpias), 
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the completeness with which the Son represents 
the Father; it is the fulness of life which makes 
Him the representative, without other intermediary 
agencies, and ruler of the whole universe ; and it is 
the fulness of moral and intellectual perfection 
whieh is communicable through Him to man; it 
is consistent with a gradual growth of human 
faculties (Lk 2°), therefore with the phrase ἑαυτὸν 
éxévwoev οἱ Ph 27, which is perhaps intended as a 
deliberate contrast to it [KmNOosIS], One further 
application of the phrase is made in Eph 1%, where 
it is used of the Church, τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ τὰ πάντα ἐν 
πᾶσιν πληρουμένου. Here the genitive is perhaps 
subjeective—the fulness of Christ, His full embodi- 
meut, that fulness which He supphes to the 
Church—emphasizing the thoroughness with which 
the Church is the receptacle of His powers and 
represents Him on earth. The analogy of the 
other uses of the word with the genitive of the 
person (Eph 3? 418), and the stress throughout these 
books on Christians being filled by Clrist (Eph 
319 413 518 Col 19 910 42 Ju 116 3%) favours this 
view. But the genitive may be objective, ‘the 
complement of Christ,’ that which completes Him, 
which fills up by its aetivities the work which His 
withdrawal to heaven would have left undone, as 
the body completes the head. The analogy of the 


' body, the stress laid on the action of the Church 


(Eph 321), St. Paul’s language about himself in 
Col 1% (ἀνταναπληρῶ ra ὑστερήματα τῶν θλίψεων τοῦ 
χριστοῦ), support this, and it is impossible to decide 
between the two. The former view has been most 
common since the thorough examination of the 
word by Fritzsche (fom. 11. pp. 46911.) and Light- 
foot (Col. ad loc. and Additiona] Note), and is still 
taken by von Soden (Hend-Comm. ad loc.) and 
Macpherson (Zapositor, 1890, pp. 462-472). But 
the latter view, which was that of Origen and 
Chrysostom, has been strongly advoeated of late 
by Pfleiderer (Paulinism, ii. p. 172), T. K. Abbott 
(International Critical Comm. ad loc.), and most 
fully J. A. Robinson (£apositor, 1898, pp. 241-259). 

Outside the NT the word occurs in lenatius in a 
sense which is clearly influenced by the NT, and 
apparently in the meaning of the Divine fulness, 
as going forth and blessing and residing in the 
Chureh (Eph. Inser. τῇ εὐλογημένῃ ἐν μεγέθει θεοῦ 
πατρὸς πληρώματι, and Trall. Inser. ἣν καὶ ἀσπάζομαι 
ἐν τῷ πληρώματι, almost=éy Χριστῷ [but see Light- 
foot, ad loc.]). 

In Gnosticism the use becomes yet more stereo- 
typed and technical, though its applications are still 
very variable. The Gnostic writers appeal to the 


This indwelling emphasizes use in the NT (e.g. Tren. 1. 111, 4), and the word 
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POETRY (HEBREW) 


retains from it the sense of totality in contrast to 
the constituent parts; but the chief associations 
of πλήρωμα in their systems are with Greek philo- 
sophy, and the main thought is that of a state of 
completeness in contrast to deficiency (ὑστέρημα, 
Iren. 1. xvi. 3; Hippol. vi. 31), or of the fulness of 
real existence in contrast to the empty void and 
unreality of mere phenomena (κένωμα, Iren, 1. iv. 1). 
Thus in Cerinthus it expressed the fulness of the 
Divine Life out of which the Divine Christ 
descended upon the man Jesus at his baptism, 
and into which He returned (Iren. 1. xxvi. 1, 
111. xi. 1, xvi. 1). In the Valentinian system it 
stands in antithesis to the essential Incomprehen- 
sible Godhead, as ‘the cirele of the Divine attri- 
butes,’ the various means by which God reveals 
Himself: it is the totality of the thirty zeons or 
emanations which proceed from God, but are 
separated alike from Him and from the material 
universe. It is at times almost localized, so that 
a thing is spoken of as ‘within,’ ‘without,’ ‘above,’ 
‘below’ the Pleroma: more often it is the spirit- 
world, the archetypal ideal existing in the invisible 
heavens in contrast to the imperfect phenomenal 
manifestations of that ideal in the universe. Thus 
‘the whole Pleroma of the eons’ contributes each 
its own excellence to the historic Jesus, and He 
appears on earth ‘as the perfect beauty and star 
of the Pleroma’ (τελειότατον κάλλος Kal ἄστρον τοῦ 
πληρώματος, Iren. I. xi. 6), Again, each separate 
ceon is called a πλήρωμα in contrast to its earthly 
imperfect counterpart, so that in this sense the 
plural can be used, πληρώματα (Iren, 1. xiv. 2); and 
even each individual has his or her Pleroma 
or spiritual counterpart (τὸ πλήρωμα αὐτῆς of the 
Samaritan woman,—Heracleon, ap. Origen, xiii. 
p. 205; ap. Stieren’s Jrenwus, p. 950). Similarly 
it was used by Ophite writers as equivalent to 
the full completeness of perfect knowledge (Pistis 
Sophia, p. 15). It thus expressed the various 
thoughts which we should express by the God- 
head, the ideal, heaven; and it is probably owing 
to this ambiguity, as well as toits heretical associa- 
tions, that the word dropped out of Christian theo- 
logy. It is still used in its ordinary untechnical 
meaning, 6.6. Theophylact (p. 530) speaks of the 
Trinity as πλήρωμα τοῦ θεοῦ ; but no use so technical 
as that in Ignatius reappears. 

For fuller details cf. Suicer’s Thesaurus, s.v. ; 
Lightfoot, Col. (‘Colossian Heresy’ and Additional 
Note); Smith’s Diet. Christ. Biogr. s.vv. ‘Gnosti- 
cism,’ ‘Valentinus’; Cambridge Texts and Studies, 
1. 4, p. 105. W. Lock. 
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PLUMBLINE, PLUMMET.—A line or cord with 
a heavy weight attached, used by masons when 
erecting a, building, to ascertain if the walls are 
perpendicular. The plumbline used by the Syrian 
masons is a cord passing freely through a hole in 
the centre of a ΟΝ ποτα," piece of wood about 3 in. 
long; at one end of the cord is a hollow cone of 
copper filled with lead. The cord is fastened to a 
ring inserted into the centre of the base of the eone- 
shaped plummet, the diameter of the base being 
the same as the length of the cylinder of wood. 
One end of the piece of wood is applied to the face 
of the wall, and the plummet is allowed to descend 
slowly. If the rim of the base just touches the 
surface of the stones the wall is perpendicular. 
Several Heb. words are rendered plummet or 
plumbline. 1. j3y, literally, a stone, probably 
showing that the original plummet was a sus- 

ended stone, Is 344. In Zec 4 the expression 738 
“an (see Nowack, ad lec.), a stone of tin, a 
plunmet, is used. 2. τς Am 77°. The etymology 


See AGRICULTURE 


of this word is doubtful. There are similar words 
in cognate languages for ‘ lead,’ ‘ tin’ (οἴ. Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. s.v.). 3. npn in? K 218, nbpwa Is 2817, a 
weight. In all the Scripture refcrences to ‘ plum- 
met’ or ‘ plumb-line,’ the term is used metaphori- 
eally, e.g. in Am 78, where J” is to set a plummet in 
the very midst of His people (i.e. apply to it a 
crucial moral test), and whatever does not conform 
to its standard will be destroyed (Driver, ad /oc.). 
W. CARSLAW. 

POCHERETH - HAZZEBAIM. — Amongst the 
‘children of Solomon’s servants’ who returned 
with Zerubbabel are mentioned the mzyn nq35 42, 
Ezr 2%=Neh 759 (oxayo ’b 33). The LXX, mis- 
understanding the passage, divides into two proper 
names (in Ezr B υἱοὶ Φασράθ, υἱοὶ ᾿Ασεβωείν, A Φακεράθ, 
᾿Ασεβωείμ ; in Neh B viol Φακαράθ, υἱοὶ Σαβαείμ, 
A... Φαχαράθ. . . ). In 1 Es δὅ51 the LXX has 
viol Φακαρὲθ Σαβ(ε)ίη. See PHACARETH. The Heb. 
pochercth-hazgebaim means ‘ hunter of gazelles.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

POET.—Only Ac 1738 ‘As certain even of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his offspring,’ 
By ‘your own poets’ (οἱ καθ᾽ ὑμᾶς [WH marg. ἡμᾶς 
after B, 33 etc., Copt.] ποιηταί) Lightfoot thinks 
St. Paul meant poets belonging to the same school 
as his Stoic audience (Dissertations on <Apost. 
Age, p. 288f.). The words have been traced to 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, 5, where we read, ‘ For 
Thine offspring are we (ἐκ cod yap γένος ἐσμέν), 
therefore will I hymn Thy praises and sing Thy 
might forever. Thee all this universe which rolls 
about the earth obeys, wheresoever Thou dost 
euide it, and gladly owns Thy sway.’ Than in 
this ‘sublime hymn,’ says Lightfoot (Dissert. p. 
306), ‘heathen devotion seldom or never soars 
higher.’ Cleanthes belongs to the 4th cent. B.c. 
The exact words of St. Paul’s quotation (rot yap 
καὶ γένος ἐσμέν) have been found in another Stoic’s 
writings, the Phenomena of Aratus of Soli (of the 
3rd cent. B.c.), and the form of the apostle’s 
expression, ‘some of your own poets,’ may mean 
that he knew the words to be found in more than 
one poet. 

In 1Co 15 and Tit 112 quotations have been 
discovered from other Greek poets, but they par- 
take rather more of the character of common 
proverbs than the quotation from Cleanthes or 
Aratus. The first (φθείρουσιν ἤθη χρήσθ᾽ ὁμιλίαι 
κακαί) has becn traced to the 7Τλαὶδ of Menander, a 
comic poet of the 3rd cent. B.c. The line is 
iambic trimeter, and the form χρήσθ᾽ of the TR 
is necessary for the scansion; χρηστά is, however, 
the form in almost all MSS, and adopted by 
almost all editors, so that the feeling for the 
metre of the line was not present when the apostle 
wrote. The second (Κρῆτες ἀεὶ ψεῦσται, κακὰ θηρία, 
γαστέρες dpyat) is a complete hexameter verse, and 
conies from the Περὶ χρησμῶν of Epimenides, who 
lived about B.c. 600. It is also found in the Hymn 
to Zeus of Callimachus. 

These fragments of Greek verse exhaust the 
poetry (if the word is to be used in its usual con- 
notation) of the NT. It is extremely probable, 
however, that many of our Lord’s sayings were 
cast in the forms of Hebrew poetry. See the 
articles by Briggs on ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the 
Messiah’ in the EHapos. Times, vol. viii. (1897) 

Ρ. 893 ff., 452 ff., 499 ff., vol. ix. (1898) 69 ff., and 
ess fully in his Study of Holy Scripture (1899), 
p. 3738 ff. J. EFLASTINGS. 
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2. The rules for the form of Ifeb. poetry: (a) the 
line ; (0) the verse; (6) parallelism ; (0) metre: 
the kinah and other kinds of verse; (6) the 
scale for the lines; (7) strophes ; (g) subordi- 
nate matters of form. 

ti. The Material of Heb, poetry. 
A, The different species of poetry. 
#8. The employment of poetry. : ; 

1. Folk-poetry: (@) in family life ; (Ὁ) in the life of 
the community; (6) in the religious life ; (d) in 
the national life. 

2. The poetry of the Prophets. 

3. Artistic poetry. 


Poems are works of art, whose substratum is 
supplied by human speech. Since they make their 
impression only through oral utterance, which from 
its very nature dies away, they require for their 
perpetuation—diflering in this from the works of 
plastic art—the medium of writing. By the signs 
vf the latter they can afterwards be reproduced 
with more or less fidelity, in proportion to the 
sufficiency of the system of writing and the state 
of preservation of the script in which it has reached 
us. Like every work of art, the poem has for its 
chief source the creative imagination of its author ; 
in every instance a strong element of invention 
enters into its construction. Its aim is esthetic 
enjoyment, it seeks to work upon the senses, the 
emotions, the imagination, of the hearer. An 
ulterior purpose, namely, to influence directly the 
will and conduct of those who happen to make 
acquaintance with the poem, is, strictly speaking, 
outside the scope of poetry, as of art in general. 
But although a discourse whose interest is judicial, 
political, or social, has certainly, in spite of all the 
rhetorical art expended upon it, no claim to be 
ealled a poem, yet the border-line is a shifting 
one. There are edifying, didactic, political com- 
positions, which in spite of their underlying 
‘tendency’ do not cease to be poems in the fullest 
sense, while the claim of others to this title may 
be disputed. 

The aim of poetry may be reached without the 
employment of special, external, palpable means 
such as distinguish the language of poetry from 
that of daily use. There are poems free from the 
trammels of verse, composed in simple prose, nay, 
in recent times the employment of the prose form 
in poetry is more common than that of verse. 
This is the case above all with the drama, and in 
the next place with the epos in the form of the 
novel; it is only for lyric poetry that the use of 
the prose form constitutes a great exception.* In 
ancient times the employment of verse was the 
rule for every species of poetry; where the prose 
form prevails, it will generally be found to be in 
compositions which lie upon the dubious border- 
line referred to above. 

The question whether poetry has a place in the 
Holy Scriptures could be raised as long as men 
held fast to the strict verbal inspiration doctrine. 
From that standpoint the admixture of so strongly 
human and subjective an element might appear to 
contradict the purely Divine and objective origin 
of the words of the Bible. Better knowledge 
now teaches us that no device of human language 
is to be declared incapable of employment in 
Scripture. Yet poetry will not be the rule there, 
for neither of the two collections of books that 
make up the Bible is arranged from the point of 
view of art, but from that of religious value; they 
are collections not of national belles lettres but of 
Sacred Writings. At the same time, however, the 
Old Testament embraces all that has come down to 
us of the literature of the people of Israel in its 
early days, so that for our knowledge of the 
poetry and the poetical art of the ancient Hebrews 


we have to turn solely to this collection of their | 


sacred Writings. 
* Of, e.g. Hardenberg (Novalis), Zymnen an die Nacht. 


i. Tuk Form or HEBREW PoETRY.—A. POEMS 
WRITTEN IN PROSH.—Prose-poems are not absent 
from the OT, yet the border-lines for their re- 
cognition are hard to draw. If all fiction could 
be ealled poetry, then the tale of the woman of 
Tekoa (9 5. 14°?) would have to be included in this 
category, and still more the story told by the 
prophet Nathan (28 12'*), But in both these 
narratives we have simply rhetorical artifices, both 
cive themselves out in the first instance as bare 
statements of actual occurrences. It is otherwise 
with Jotham’s fable (Jg 9°"), which presents itself 
within the framework of his address as a didactic 
composition, and is to be placed on the same plane 
as the parables of Jesus in the New Testament. 
The Books of Jonah, Ruth, Esther, and the Daniel 
narratives in Dn 1-6, are regarded by modern OT 
science as products of Jewish novel-writing, of 
which further instances, outside the Canon, have 
come down to us in the Books of Judith, Tobit, 
2 Maccabees, etc.* Dut their quality as poetry 
stands and falls with the verdict reached by eriti- 
cism, for, the moment their contents are declared 
to be historical, they lose all claim to this title. 
In any case, it is to be observed that these prose- 
poems one and all belong to a late period ; but, on 
the other hand, the prologue and the epilogue of 
the Book of Job, which in contradistinetion froin 
the speeches in chs. 3-41 are composed in prose, 
show that the date alone does not decide the pro- 
cedure in this matter. The reason for this ditfer- 
ence of form will have to be examined below (see 
pp. 9" and 103). 

B. POEMS WRITTEN IN VERSE.—1. The External 
Evidence.—Far more prominent are the poems 
composed in verse, and of these alone we mean 
to speak in what follows. That the ancient Hebrews 
possessed and consciously employed in poetry pre- 
scribed poetical forms constructed for that special 
purpose, may be proved with certainty from the 
OT itself. The evidence is found first of all in the 
peculiar expressions used to designate poetry, the 
poet and his activity (ef. especially the roots vn 
and wv), in the application of these peculiar terms 
to certain compositions (cf. the numerous intro- 
ductions and superscriptions, such as Ex 15’, Jg 51, 
Nu 21)” 51), in the statement that certain passages 
were recited to the accompaniment of music, and 
sometimes of dancing, 6.0. Ex 157, 1S 18°; ef. 
also many of the titles of the Psalms. We are 
carried a point beyond this by the alphabetical 
poems, in which equal poetical units are clearly 
separated from one another through their initial 
letters being arranged so as to form the Heb. 
alphabet. Most important are Psys 11] and 112, in 
which each several line bears a new letter, and 
next to these are to be reckoned those poems in 
which, like Pss 25. 34. 145, Pr 31'°*!, a letter is riven 
to each verse. The Synagogue tradition (Shabblath 
103, Sopherim, ch. 12; ef. Strack, Prolegom. crit. 
wv Vet. Test. Heb. p. 80) at least testifies to and 
enjoins the writing in distinct lines of the songs 
Ex 15, Dt 32, Jg 5, 25 22, no doubt because these 
are called ‘songs’ in the titles they bear. But 
this is to recognize expressly the poetical form of 
these passaves. 

2. Lhe rules for the form of Heb. poctry.—a. 
The line.—F'ar more uncertain than the fact that 
the Hebrews possessed a form of composition 
specially devised for use in poetry is the question 
as to the rules of this form, or, in other words, as 
to the metrical system of the ancient Hebrews. 
On this subject there is uo tradition worthy of the 
name, rather must the laws of Heb. metre be 
deduced from the poems themselves. Fortunately, 

* Cf. C. A. Briggs (General Introd. to Study of Holy Scripture, 


New York, 1599, p. 841 8.), who calls these books ‘ prose works 
of the imagination,’ 
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there are two factors that from the first stand 
out as indubitably established. The first of these 
is the dine (στίχος), externally authenticated, as 
has just been said, by Pss 11] and 112, as well as 
by the circumstance that in the MSS some poems 
are written stichically, and latterly also by the 
newly discovered fragments of the Heb. Sirach, 
which are likewise written in stiehoz. It is the 
fundamental rule of all metrical composition, the 
one indispensable condition, that the continuous 
flow of the discourse should be divided into short 
word-groups, which, as far as the sense is con- 
cerned, have a certain independence. It is only 
in highly developed forms of poetry that the inde- 
pendence of the lines, in this matter of the sense, 
is more or less superfluous. The limit for the 
length of these lines is one imposed by nature, 
namely, that each line should be capable of being 
pronounced in a single easy breath. Such lines 
detach themselves from one another with perfect 
clearness in all the poetical parts of the OT, and 
there cannot be amoment’s doubt that it is not the 
logic of the discourse but an artificial design that 
has divided the flow of the language in this way. In 
Hebrew, especially, the end of the line uniformly 
coincides with a break in the sense, and even the 
accentuation of our texts is seldom wrong as to 
the correct division. It is possible to have poems 
which employ no other method as to their form 
than such a separation into the briefest units 
that give a complete sense, although these do not 
stand in an exact rhythmical relation to one another 
or mutually unite themselves into uniform groups. 
This is exemplified, for instance, in a number of 
Goethe’s finest poems, such as Der Gesang der 
Geister tiber den Wassern, Grenzen der Menschhet, 
Ganymed, Prometheus, ete. 

b. The verse.—As well established as the line is 
the second higher poetical unit, the verse. In 
Heb. poetry a plurality of lines, in by far the 
majority of instances two of these, regularly com- 
bine to form a verse. This unit is likewise wit- 
nessed to by tradition. The sign for the close of 
the verse (the double point pic» j15) is undoubtedly 
the earliest addition made to the consonantal text, 
and is handed down along with the latter, where 
accents, vowels, and diacritical points are wanting. 
The division by o’p1oa 1s already witnessed to in the 
Mishna (Jegiliah iv. 4). The verse-division, to be 
sure, is not confined to the poetical sections of the 
OT, but is carried through everywhere. But it 
is a circumstance of extreme importance that in 
the poetical sections the verse- divider does not 
stand at the close of each stzchos, but regularly 
(with extremely rare exceptions) includes several 
of these. And though it happens frequently that 
several metrical verses are combined in a single 
Massoretic verse, on the other hand it is one of 
the rarest occurrences to find the verse- divider 
wrongly separating stichoi of the same verse from 
one another. 

c. Parallelism.—The connecting agency, how- 
ever, which unites the verse-members so as to form 
the verse, was not clearly recognized and defined 
till last century. The merit of this belongs to 
Bishop Lowth in his epoch-making book, De sacra 
poest Hebreeorum, which appeared in the same year 
(1753) as Astrue’s Conjectures. There in his Pree- 


lectio xix., p. 237,* he says :— 


‘Poetica sententiarum compositio maximam partem constat 
in equalitate, ac similitudine quadam, sive parailelismo, mem- 
brorum cujusque periodi, ita ut in duobus plerumque membris 
res rebus, verbis verba, quasi demensa et paria respondeant.’ 


From this passage came the term parallelismus 
membrorum, which has since then been generally 


* Compare with this the more detailed discussion in the Pre- 
liminary Dissertation to Lowth’s works on Isaiah, 1778 [German 
by Koppe, 1779 ff.]. 
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employed. We have to do here not with a formal 


contrivance like rhyme, assonance, alliteration, 


regularly changing length of the lines (cf. the 
dactylic distich), but with a connexion by means 
of the sense, which finds its full expression only in 
parallelism, and, at the same time, in parallelism 
separates itself from what precedes and what 


follows. Lowth continues quite correctly— 


‘Qua res multos quidem gradus habet, multam varietatem, 


ut alias accuratior et apertior, alias solutior et obscurior sit’ : 


but by distinguishing three kinds of parallelism, 
synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic, as well 


as by the very name ‘parallelism,’ which was 
capable of being misunderstood, he contributed at 


the same time to encourage too narrow a con- 
ception of the phenomenon.* Nor is it any ad- 
vantage to complete the scheme, as H. Ewald 


in particular has sought to do; all this has 


only a casual value as compared with the general 
principle established, that the individual stiehoi, 
which themselves each form a unit of sense, com- 
bine in the verse to form a larger unit. 


endless. 

A wider background for this phenomenon has 
lately been gained by observing that the same 
rule holds good in the poetry of the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, and, perhaps in a less de- 
veloped form, also in that of the ancient Egyptians. 
Schrader + assumes that Israel took over this prin- 
ciple, along with much else, from Mesopotamia, 
and Briggs (op. cié. p. 368) also considers this 
extremely probable. Still the possibility remains 
that this poetical rule is the common heritage of a 
large group of the nations of antiquity.t 

It is radically wrong to see in the parallelism 
merely a rhetorical phenomenon, and to disregard 
it accordingly, as need may be, in conducting metri- 
cal investigations. In this way one overlooks the 
fact that the parallelism is founded on the previous 
separation of the stichor. It is possible, of course, 
to take the sense-parallelism and apply it to a prose 
composition, at the same time dispensing with a 
uniform separation into lines, and in this way to 
weaken it down to a purely rhetorical form, but, 
when coupled with that separation, the parallelism 
assumes the character of a fixed device of art. 
The best proof of this is found in the cireumstance 
that for nearly 2000 years men felt and recognized 
the Psalms and other poetical portions of the OT 
to be poems, without having any clear conscious- 
ness of the device employed to constitute them so. 
It is a specially happy providence that this device 
is so connected with the contents that it had practi- 
cally to be handed down along with these. 


* Still the distinguishing of three possibilities has a certain 
logical value. In the unpublished second part of the present 
writer’s Akademische Antritisvorlesung, 1873 (cf. SK, 1874, 
p. 764, Anm.), an attempt is made to explain the parallelismus 
by going back to the word 90D as a term for poetical discourse. 
If this Heb. word means originally ‘comparison, likeness,’ 
bipartition and parallelism find their ground in the nature of 
the case. The result of a comparison may be one or other of 
three kinds. It may disclose (1) equality or resemblance, e.g. 
Pr 1026 1118. 22.30, (2) inequality, unlikeness, or opposition, 6.0. 
Pr 101-25, (3) a more or less, a better or worse, etc., by which a 
movement, a progress is given, 6.0. Pr 129 1616-17 168171 191, as 
also 1191 161. There can be hardly any doubt that the parallel 
verse exhibits its greatest independence and purest development 
in the various apophthegms of Pr 10ff., which all fall under this 
threefold scheme, The circumstance that, at least in their 
written form, these belong to the later products of Hebrew 
literature, is certainly no adequate objection to the view put 
forward in the above-cited lecture, that the fundamental rule for 
the form of Heb. poetry is borrowed from the apophthegm. Yet 
it is so hopeless a task to reach any probable pronouncement 
regarding these first beginnings that the present writer is no 
longer disposed to maintain that former view. 

+ His article in the Jahrd. f. prot. Theol. i. (1875) p. 121 ff., is 
still well worthy of study. . 

1 Ci. W. Max Miiller, Die Liebespoeste der alten Aigypter, 
! 1899, p. 10, Anm. 1. 


The 
possible variety of relation between the stichoi is 
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—lFrom what has just been said, it is self-evident 
that the length of the lincs is not a matter of in- 
difference. These must be fashioned in a certain 
uniform relation to one another, in order to pro- 
duce the impression of rhythmic units. The sure 
roof that the Heb. poet consciously fixed the 
ength of the lines is found in the circumstance 
that for a special occasion that presented itself in 
the life of the people lie uniformly chose a special 
length of linc. This is established in the case of 
the πρῷ, the Hebrew lament for the dead, 2.6, the 
songs which women as mourners (Προ Jer 916) 
sang at funerals in ancicnt Israel. These were 
uniformly composed in verses of two members, the 
length of the first of which stands to that of the 
second in the proportion of 3:2, giving rise to a 
peculiar limping rhythm, in which the second 
member as it were dies away and expires, These 
verses are very sharply distinguished from the 
others, in which equal length of verse-members in 
the same verse is the rule. For proof of the cor- 
rectness of these observations the present writer’s 
art. ‘Das hebraische Klagelied’ in ZATH, 1882, 
pp. 1-52, may still suffice, if it be read with care. 
It will not do either to unite the two unequal 
stichot into a single ‘long line,’ or to pronounce it 
a matter of indifference whether the longer line 
comes first or last.* Equally established beyond 
all doubt is the original connexion of this kind of 
verse with the popular lament for the dead. 
When Briggs (op. cit. p. 381) says, ‘there is no 


the name was given to it by the present writer 
‘because apparently he first noticed it in the Book 
of Lamentations,’ the one remark is as mistaken 
as the other. The second of the two merely proves 
that Briggs has not followed our argument, which 
is founded rather upon the fact that the prophets, 
whenever they introduce the mourning women 
Spent in person (Jer 91% 2 38%), + or when they 
themselves in their symbolical actions assume 
the réle of the mourning women (Am 5}, Ezk 19, 
etc.), uniformly choose this measure.t The objec- 
tion that David does not employ it in his lament 
for Saul and Jonathan 28 1118.) can be urged 
only by one who holds that David meant to 
take the place of the mourning women at the 
‘obsequies, or to attach himself to their lamenta- 
tions. And when Grimme (loc. cit. p. 549) suggests 
that the earliest employment of this measure 
should rather be sought for in the oracles of the 
priests, not only must we first wait for proof that 
the ancient oracles were composed in it,§ but must 
ask, further, which was the earlier in Israel, the 
funeral or the oracle, and whether it is likely that 
this form of verse was originally learned by the 
mourning women from the lips of the priests as 
they pronounced their oracles, to be afterwards 


* Both these things have been done recently by Grimme 
(7DMG, 1896, p. 545f.). The examples he adduces in justi- 


fication of his procedure appear to us to be altogether in- © 


adequate. Some of them are due to faulty scansion, in others 
a false length is given to the lines by a wrong division of the 
context, some are cited from a corrupt unemended text, others 
are to be explained in accordance with ZAT'W ii. p. 7, No. 3. 
No agreement seems possible between the present writer and 
Grimime, for not only would this necessitate the acceptance of 
the metrical system of the latter, but Grimme’s ‘ fiinf-hebiger 
Vers’ is something quite different from the kinah verse. 

t Ch. ZATW, 1883, p. 299 ff. 

{ Grimme (ZDMG, 1897, p. 693) declares that one might as 
well assert that the Greek hexameter is properly a mourning 
strain because it is in it that the women lament for the dead 
Hector. Yes, no doubt, were it not that the rest of the Iliad 
also is written in hexameters. In the same place he seeks to 
prove that Jer 91-18 jis wholly composed in the kinah measure, 
but his argument breaks down completely. Only 823-95 was 
originally an independent poem in this measure. 

§ The examples which Grimme (ΖΝ G, 1897, p. 7071.) brings 
forward and scans cxactly (Gn 2523 2728f 39f) may be, according 
to his system, pentameters, but they have nothing whatever to 
do with the ‘mourning verse’ noted by the present writer. 


is the most conservative of all social forces, and if 
even at the present day in an Arab nursery the 
kinah verse is still to be heard from the lips of the 
mother (as reported by Snouck-IHurgronje), there 
is nothing more probable than that in this a re- 
collection has been preserved of a time when it 
was par excellence the verse of women. * 

But now that it las been thus shown that in 
one particular case Hebrew poets consciously fixed 
the length of their verses and shaped it accord- 
ingly, we must conelude that in the case of other 


| verses (or lines) as well they had a clear conscious- 


ness of one or more diiferent lengths. And, asa 
matter of fact, examination shows that throughout 
wide tracts the individual lines have the usual 
length of the first member of the kinah verse; 
amongst others this is by far the predominating 
length all through the Book of Job. Elsewhere 
we may observe a longer line than the prevailing 
one, something like double the length of the 
shorter hina line. 

e. The scale for the lines.—But althougli one 
cannot avoid recognizing the facts Just mentioned, 
it yet remains a very difficult task to determine 
the seale by which the Heb. poet measured the 
length of his lines. Here comes in the attempt 
to establish a metrical system for Heb. poetry, 
which during the last centuries has again and again 
attracted amateurs and scholars. ‘The theories 
put forward as the basis of this system exhaust 


all the possibilities that are to hand, and at the 
propriety in the name,’ and, further, supposes that | 


present day almost all of them still stand unrecon- 
ciled side by side. Some have counted, marked 
quantity, acecnted, or combined the first or the 


| second ot these processes with the last. Others have 


taken now the syllable and now the word as the 
fundamental unit. Others have sometimes been 
content to take the traditional pronunciation with 
the vocalization and accentuation, and to interpret 
metrically, and reduce to rule what lies before us 
in the Massoretic text. At other times, upon the 
eround of a fixed theory, all liberties with the text 
have been considered allowable, the accent has 
been shifted, the vocalization altered in whole or 
in part, and changes of the consonantal text pro- 
posed to a greater or less extent. Systems have 
been constructed, which leave much licence open, 
licence partly of a purely arbitrary kind and 
partly in strict subordination to the system ; there 
have been other systems, again, which permit no 
deviation to the right hand or to the left, but 
yield metres carried through with the utmost 
rigour. Space forbids our going into all these 
manifold attempts, nor does the case require it.t 
We must confine ourselves to a brief description 
of the most important of the systems put forward 
at present, indicating at the same time the difh- 
culties involved, and we shall finally draw a number 
of conclusions whose probability we believe it 
necessary to maintain. 

J. Leyt operates with the word-accent. Every 
word that conveys an idea has a tone-syllable, 
certain words may have more than one. Every 
tone-syllable forms, along with the preceding un- 
accented syllables and the following syllable of 
the falling tone, one metre. The number of un- 


* For the later history of the kinah measure in the OT cf, the 
present writer's art, ‘The Folk-Song of Israel in the mouth of 
the Prophets’ in The New World, 1893, Ὁ. 28 ff. 

+ Cf., for the earlier attempts, Saalschtitz, Von der Form der 
heb. Poesie, 1825; Budde, ‘ Ueber vermeintliche metrische 
Formen in der heb. Poesie,’ in SK, 1874; Briggs, General Iutro- 
duction, p. 361ff. All the modern systems are fully explained 
and criticised in Ed. Konig’s Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, etec., 
1900. 

{ Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophenbaues in 


| der heb. Poesie, 1875, Leitfaden der Metrik der heb. Poesic, 1887, 


and a great number of articles in various periodicals, 


Ley has 
constantly sought to perfect his system. 
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accented syllables makes no difference, so that a 
significant word of a single syllable may have the 
same metrical value as a whole series of syllables. 
The kind of verse is determined by the number 
of such metres, as pentameter, hexameter, octa- 
meter, decameter, and, further, assumes a much 
greater variety of forms through the possibility of 
divers ceesuras. The unit (‘verse’) for Ley (1887) 
is the verse formed by parallel lines; the casuras 
serve to divide the individual lines from one 
another. In this way it becomes possible to unite 
lines of very different lengths in the same verse. 
Ley accepts tlie traditional vocalization and accen- 
tuation, but has lately proposed a moderate number 
of changes of the text. 

(αἰ, Biekell* applies the Syriac metre to the OT, 
holding the next to the last syllable, as in Syriac, 
to be as a rule the tonic one, and frequently 
altering the yowel-pronunciation. He counts the 
syllables of each line, and then makes rises and 
falls interchange with perfect regularity, in such 
a way that all lines with an even number of 
syllables are trochaic, and all with an odd number 
iambic. He everywhere ends by carrying through 
with the utmost exactness the metre assumed, and 
in order to reach this result proposes numerous 
alterations on the consonantal text, when the 
liberties taken with the vowel-pronunciation prove 
insufficient. 

HI, Grimme + bases his system upon a new theor 
of the accent and the vowels, which above all 
attributes to the vowel-signs a very different value 
from that assigned to them on the doctrine held 
in other quarters. He thus abides by the tra- 
ditional written signs, but understands them quite 
differently. His metrical system is at once guan- 
titative and accentual. Tt is quantitative, because, 
in accordance with an ingeniously carried out 
system of ‘more,’ he attributes to each syllable 
and to each syllabic beat a definite quantity, a 
definite number of ‘more’ (Lat. mora, ‘lapse of 
time,’ ‘stop’). Every final principal-tone syllable 
of a ‘ Sprechtakt’ counts as a rise; whether other 
syllables are to be reckoned rises or not is deter- 
nuned by counting, according to fixed rules, the 
value of the ‘sore’ of the syllables which fall 
within the same sphere. The number of rises 
determines the species of verse. Grimme recog- 
nizes verses (2.6. lines) with 2, 3, 4, 5 rises, but the 
verse With 2 rises occurs only as an accompanying 
metre to that with 4 and 5 rises. Grimme, like 
Ley, is relatively sparing in the matter of ehanges 
of the text. 

All the above systems are worked out with 
extreme care, and in the opinion of their authors 
leave no unexplained residuum. The earliest two 
(those of Ley and Bickell) have each found many 
adherents, tle third is yet too recent to have done 
so. Still, in the majority of instances, perhaps 
even without exception, the declarations of “8 
‘herence given in by other writers have regard 
merely to the acceptance of a metrical system 
and to principles, but not to the complete systems 
elaborated by their respective authors. Thus 
C. A. Briggs, the principal English - speaking 
champion of Hebrew metre, declares that his 
views ‘correspond in the main with those of 
Ley.’t <A similar attitude towards Dulm (i.e. 
Bickell) is assumed by Cheyne.§ As a matter of 

* Metrices biblice requle exeniplis tlustratce, 1879, Carmina 
veteris testamenti metrice, 1882, and a great number of later 
publications in which he introduces many changes and im- 
provements on his earlier attempts at scansion. 

1 ‘Abriss der biblisch-hebriischen Metrik,’ in ZDATG, 1896, 
Ὁ. 629-584 ; 1897, pp. 683-712, etc. ; cf. his book Grundziige der 
eb. Accent- und Voeatlichre, Collectanea Friburgensia, fase. v, 

Freiburg i. d. Schweiz, 1896. 

1 General Iatroduction, p. 270, where at the saine time an 


account is given of Briggs’ earlier metrical contributions, 
§ In Haupt’s SBOT, ‘ Isaiah,’ Ὁ. 78. 


fact, in these systems the leading possibilities are 
represented in such a way that everyone will feel 
himself more or less in sympathy with one view 
or another. 

The circumstance that theories so diametrically 
opposed are able time after time to maintain them- 
selves side by side, and that each of them can be 
lield up as the infallibly correct one, is due to the 
peculiarly unfavourable conditions under which 
we have to work in this matter. (a) We have to 
do with a text originally written without vowels, 
and whose living sound was first marked at a very 
late period by additional points and lines. One is 
entitled to question the correctness of this vowel- 
pronunciation and accentuation, and there will be 
a disposition to draw the boundaries of this in- 
correctness narrower or wider according to the 
needs of a metrical system, without its being 
possible for an opponent to adduce conclusive 
evidence in favour of the contrary position. (Ὁ) It 
is equally certain that the consonantal text of the 
OT has suffered seriously, not only through mis- 
takes but frequently also through conscious well- 
intentioned editing. Since the latter was always 
undertaken from religious points of view and 
would have little regard to the artistic form of 
the poems included in the collection of Sacred 
Writings, its employment must have been fraught 
with specially serious issues in the sphere with 
which we are dealing. Here again it is impossible 
to set objective limits to the changes which, upon 
the ground of an assumed metre, may be proposed 
with a view to the restoration of the original text. 
But, on the other hand, a metrical system which 
finds an easy application to the traditional text, 
including all the disfigurations it has under- 
gone in the course of time, only shows by {1115 
that it is itself untenable. (c) Finally, all in- 
formation about the musie of the ancient Hebrews 
has been lost to us. But music was originally 
always combined with poetry, and protected the 
metrical form, just as, on the other hand, it helped 
what was defective.* This aid, too, we must 
entirely dispense with. 

Under such conditions subjectivity finds here 
an open field without any sure boundaries. But 
this awakens the imagination and fires the courage. 
Besides, we have here to do with a subject akin 
to mathematics, a subject giving scope for playing 
with numbers. It is a fact perhaps too little 
observed, that all departments of study akin to 
this offer a special incentive to the ingenuity. We 
need only recall the subject of Chronology. One 
must have at some time gone deeply for himself into 
the question of Hebrew inetre and triumphed over 
the temptation to lose oneself there, before he can 
understand the attraction wielded by sucli specu- 
lations. Since the present writer has had this 
experience he has no finished metrical system to 
offer, nor can he attach himself unreservedly to 
any of the others that have been proposed, al- 
though he cheerfully concedes that to each of the 
above-named champions of metre we are indebted 
for much stimulus and help. He can therefore 
merely indicate what he considers probable, and 
emphasize some points which appear to lim worthy 
of attention. 

(1) As regards the scale for the length of the lines, 
the vastly preponderatmg probability appears to 
belong to the theory of Ley, who counts the 
‘rises’ without taking account of the ‘falls.’ In 
favour of this there is first of all the practice of 
vowelless writing, with irregular, in olden times 
doubtless very sparing, introduction of the vowel- 
letters, as contrasted with the regular employment 


* Of. W. Max Miller, Liebcspoesie der allen Aigyptecr, Ὁ. 11% 
‘We, scanning Epigoni, forget only too offen that the lost 


| melody was the main thing.’ 
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of these for the long vowels in Arabic. An exact 
measurement of a verse by syllables could hardly 
lave been earried out with such a method of writ- 
ing, and, conversely, if it came into use, it must 
in course of time have brought about a correspond- 
ing transformation of the writing. Further, great 
weight must be laid upon the circumstance that 
the lines (stichoz) in Hebrew are without exception 
separated from one another by the sense. Where a 
perfectly exact, rigorously self-asserting system of 
metre is used, in course of time the separating of 
units of sense into single lines comes to be regarded 
as superfluous, and the sense flows over from one 
line into another. We may compare, for instance, 
classical hexameters or ode-measure, and modern 
rhyming verse. ‘Tle same view is favoured if we 
compare the Bab.-Assyrian and Egyptian poetical 
methods which, so far as one can yet see, are 
likewise to be brought under the above rule.* In 
general it may be added that a comparison ought 
to be made neither with extremely refined systems 
like the classical, nor decaying ones like the 
Syrian, but with primitive systems, even if these 
stand etlinologically far apart. The two-membered 
alliterative verse of the ancient Germans, which 
likewise takes account only of rises, appears to us 
to present the closest analogy, when, that is to 
say, 1t is looked at from the purely formal point 
of view, and without regard to the peculiar device 
by which the lines are connected. 

(2) As regards the non-accenting or the aecenting 
of words, much latitude must be conceded to the 
living language and to music, so that it would be 
very dificult to lay down strict and inviolable rules 
according to which this or that word is under certain 
circumstances to be non-accented or accented. In 
this way verse-members which appear to the eye 
very unequal may yet from the rliythmical point 
of view be counted of equal value.t 

(3) We have, moreover, ”o eertain guarantee for 
the intention to carry through with nerfect uni- 
formity the measure which in general rules in a 
pocm. It is possible that it was considered legiti- 
mate to admit at times a line with four rises be- 
side one with three, and conversely to introduce a 
whole verse with a different length of line, or finally 
to puta verse of three lines alongside of others 
with only two. On this whole subject οἵ. what 
W. Max Miller (op. ez¢. p. 11) has established for 
Egyptian, and Zimmern (ZA xii. 382) for Baby- 
Jonian poetry. 

(4) In general, one receives the impression that 
in the older poems greater freedom rules than in 
the later ones.£ An unerringly regular parallelism, 
exact counting of the rises in verses of uniformly 
identical construction, all this is, nearly without 


* For the former cf. If. Zimmern, 7A viii. 121 ff., x. 1ff. ; for 
the latter W. Max Miller, Die Liebespoesie der alten Aigypter, 
1899, p. 10ff. Whether, in this state of things, the actual 
relation of tbe falls to the rises can be reduced to summary 
formule is another question. This will depend mainly upon 
the structure of the particular language. Tbus Zimmern now 


(ZA xii. 382 ff.) thinks he can build the Bab. poetic rhytbm | 


practically upon the foundation of the Jonicus a minoré. But 
wben tbe result is to obtain in all six different feet admissible 
in tbe same verse, when from one to tbree falls are possible 
between two rises, when occasionally (cf. Schipfung, iv. 4, 
p. 889) two more falls are elided in accordance witb an 
assumed licence, tbere is certainly enough of field-room. Zim- 
mern (p. 383) tells us tbat Sievers bas succeeded in ‘proving’ 
the existence in Heb, poetry of a pronounced ‘uniform rbytbm,’ 
Since his observations for Babylonian are based upon work 
carried on in common with Sievers, and he several times 
empbasizes the agreement between it and Hebrew, the above 
remark as to Zimmern’s scheme will probably hold good also 
of Sievers’ observations on Hebrew, with whicb tbe present 
writer has not yet made acquaintance. 

+ Cf. for instance in the Old Germ. poem Heliand v.22 with 
v.5 or v.9, or the two halves of v.29 or ν.309 with one another. 

ΤΥ. Max Miller (op, cit. p. 10) says rigbtly: ‘To me it is a 
very suspicious circumstance that the Song of Deborah and the 


latest, Psalms still continue to be measured in one and the same 


Fashion.’ 
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exception, the mark of later poems. The gap was, 
no doubt, filled up by music, which always accom- 
panied poetry in early times, whereas in later 
times learned scansion with the pen in the hand 
and without regard to musical sound appears to 
have been the rule. But, on the other hand, oue 
is entitled to make stricter demands on lyrical 
poetry in the narrowest sense, especially on dance- 
songs such as perhaps mect us in Canticles, than 
on longer didactie poems like the Book of Job, 
which can hardly at any time have been sung. 

(5) The more decided and sharply cut any par- 
ticular measure is, the more confidently may this 
be used as a medium for restoring the text. ‘Thus, 
for instance, one may undertake the work of 
textual criticism on the Ainmah-measure with surer 
results than in the case of an evenly-flowing 
measure, because the peculiar limping form of 
the kinaA must have demanded closer attention on 
the part of the poet. In any case, we should do 
well, in all textual criticism which deals with 
anything beyond superfluous expletives, to assure 
ourselves of strong support on other grounds be- 
sides metrical, and not repose too much confidence 
in emendations based on metrical grounds alone. 

(6) Finally, it must always be kept steadily in 
view that the quality and the ellect of poetry are 
still in by far the majority of instances secured 
for the texts by the parallelism, even where 
regularity in the measure is not carried out. 
Hence one must guard against assigning too great 
importance to metrical regularity. 

f. Strophes.—We must deal more briefly with 
the use of strophes, ὁ.6. larger formal units em- 
bracing several verses. ‘The first to put forward 
a special strophe-theory was Fr. Koster in his 
article, ‘Die Strophen oder der Parallelismus der 
Verse der heb. Poesie,’ in SH, 1831, pp. 40-114. 
His example was widely followed, and, long before 
the stricter verse-theories were put forward, the 
division of the ΟἿ poems into strophes of lengths 
more or less equal or artistically interchanging 
was prosecuted as nothing short of a pastime. 
The results correspond exactly to those described 
above (pp. 6 and 7*) in the case of verse-theories. 
The variety of conclusions and the contradictions 
between them are perhaps even greater in this 
instance than in that. Here too in varying 
degrees may be seen mere strophic arrangement 
of the material received from tradition, alternat- 
ing with a re-shaping of the text based upon a 
settled theory ; great irregularity alternating with 
the strictest attention to rule; simplicity in the 
form obtained alternating with the extreme of 
artificiality ; recognition of the parallel verse as 
the basis of the strophe alternating with accept- 
ance of the line as the fundamental unit, reach- 
ing even to ths denying and destruction of the 
parallel verse, etc. At present, in addition to the 
before-named leading upholders of different verse- 
theories, who also all put forward a special strophe- 
theory, the most prominent place is occupied by 
D. A. Miller, with a most ingeniously worked- 
out strophic system based upon three fundamental] 
principles—the responsio, the coneatenatro, and the 
inclusio.* In opposition to the line followed by 
him, a disposition at present prevails, following 
the lead of Bickell, Duhm, and others, to rest 
content, wherever possible, with the simplest 
strophic framework, consisting of four lines, equal 
to two verses each of two parallel members. 

That Hebrew poetry hasa strophic arrangement 
is generally taken for granted as self-evident. The 

* Die Propheten in threr urspritnglichen Form, 2 vols., 
Wien, 1896, Strophenbau und Responsion, Wien, 1898. Miiller’s 
system has been adopted and contributions made in support of 


it by F. Perles, Zvr heb, Strophik, Wien, 1896, and J, Kk. Zenner, 
Die Chorgesinge tm Buche der Psalmen, ἃ parts, Freiburg i. B., 
1896, 
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right to make this assumption is open, however, 
to serious question. It scarcely needs to be proved 
that there is such a thing as poetry that makes 
up verses but not strophes. But in this case the 
postulate of strophes is already satisfied before- 
hand. For the parallel verse is really a strophe, 
a higher unit produced by the union of smaller 
units, the lines. No metrical forms are shown by 
experience to resist more the reduction to a 
strophic formation than such double structures 
which have an inward completeness of their own. 
It may suffice to remind the reader of the two- 
membered alliterative verse of the Old German 
poetry and the dactylic distich of the Greeks and 
romans. Upon this ground one may not, indeed, 
be able to dispute the possibility of strophes of a 


higher order, but in all probability these will form | 


the exception, and parallel verses without any 
further union will be the rule. 

Further, the strophe-theory finds, at all events, 
no support from tradition. In particular, the term 
nbp (appended 71 times in the Psalms and in Hab 3) 
cannot be urged in its favour. No significance 
attaches to the so-called alphabetical poems, a 
species of acrostics in which the letters s-n are 
made to succeed one another at the opening 
of sections of equal length. These prove, as was 
emphasized above (p. 4*), the presence of stichot 
(in Pss 11], 112), but nothing more. If we can dis- 
tingnish the single stichos, we can also eount, 
according to the length designed for the poem, 
two (Pss 25. 34. 145, Pr 311°!) or four (Ps 9f. 37) 
stichot, and, if the kinah-measure is an established 
fact (ef. La 3, where each verse bears a letter, but 
each letter is repeated three times), we may include 
two (Ia 4) or three (La 1. 2) of these verses under 
a single letter, At most it may be said that the 
verse as ἢ unit is witnessed to when in Ps 119 the 
same letter commences eight successive verses of 
two lines each. But thisis yet a long way from 
the same thing as a strophe of eight verses or 
sixteen lines.* 

It is generally left entirely out of sight that any 
new metrical unit must have a new formative 
medium. No one thinks of proving the existence 
of the latter. True, indeed, one framework of this 
kind is occasionally to be encountered in the OT, 
namely, the recurring verse or refrain. It must be 
admitted that this is in a high degree adapted to 
mark off strophes, especially when, as in Ps 42f. 
(42% 2 435), at regular intervals it interrupts a 
sharply defined measure in the other verses by a 
different structure of verse. With always diminish- 
ing strength and importance the refrain occurs, 
further, in Pss 80. 46. 39. 57.59.49. 99. 56. 62. 67. But 
even if one were disposed to assume and carry 
through a fixed strophic structure in all these 


| 


poems, upon the ground of the refrain, after all. 


only about a dozen of the hundreds of Heb. poems 
would have been proved to be strophic, while the 
conclusion regarding the others must at best be to 
the effect that they are not constructed strophically. 

As a special basis for the division into strophes, 
it is the custom simply to fall back everywhere 
upon the contents. A metrie strophe is supposed 
to coincide with a section constituted by the sense, 
the supposition being that the poet divided his 


material into sections whose length, in virtue of | 


certain rules, showed a rhythmical correspondence 
with one another. This assumption, however, is 
* A device of a precisely similar kind has lately been shown to 


exist in the Bab.-Assyr. literature (ZA, x. 1ff.). Every 11th | 


time the same syllable stands at the commencement of a two- 
membered verse, and the initial syllables of 25 sections each 
of 11 verses form a connected sentence. Yet Zimmern does 
not think of taking each of these long sections as a strophe, but 
concludes that every two verses make a strophe (of 4 lines), 
and that the 11th verse always stands by itself. It may be 
raodestly asked whether each verse should not rather be taken 
by itself and the strophic structure given up. 


all the harder, since the contents have already 
done their part in the formation of the parallel 
verse. Not only so, but this very parallelism gives 
to Heb. poetry in general the impression of aphor- 
isms linked together, and renders it extremely 
difficult for the poet to exhibit a finely-articulated 
strictly progressive development of thought. Still 
the possibility of the nearest and easiest approach 
to this may be conceded, namely, that a single 
repetition of the parallelism, combining two verses 
of two lines, might fall rhythmically upon the 
ear, and that at the same time an idea seemed 
to exhaust itself in two parallel verses.* Deeper- 
reaching divisions of the sense could scarcely 
succeed in striking the ear as rhythmic units. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
theory of strophes is not to be refuted by postu- 
lates; the evidence of facts must decide. But any 
one who has convinced himself from the literature 
of the subject what finely artificial structures, 
with ever new forms, have been successively 
proved to underlie the same poems, and after being 
long forgotten have had their place taken by as 
artificial suecessors, will not waive his right to a 
radical scepticism on this subject. The charm of 
playing with numbers makes itself felt lere al- 
most more strongly than in the instance of verse ; 
and the results, the more artistically these work 
themselves out, asin recent times those of Miiller 
and Zenner, make their impression much more, 
being carefully printed, upon the eye, than upon 
the ear. The following sentences may serve for 
guidance and caution in this sphere of inquiry.t 

(2) Under no conditions must the seareh for 
strophes lead to the abandonment of the certainly 


| ascertained unit, the parallel verse, as has been 


frequently done (6.0. by Delitzsch, Merx, Diestel), 
Never must the end of a strophe break up a verse, 
and the verse, not the stichos, must remain the 
measure of the strophe. 

(8) A great risk incurred by the search for 
strophes is this, that in their favour the sense of a 
poem might be divided wrongly and thus the poem 
receive a wrong interpretation. The endeavour 
should be to get first at the sense and its pauses, 
and then to ask whether strophe-like forms are the 
result. 

(y) We must not obstinately persist in carry- 
ing through rigorously a division which upon the 
whole is uniform, such as that into four lines. The 
possibility is not absolutely excluded that it was 
considered legitimate to interrupt this uniformity 
occasionally by verses of two or of six lines. This 
practice is assumed by 4imimern for bab. poetry 
(cf. p. 7* footnote *), and, as another instance, it 
may be frequently noted in the Old Germ. poetry. 
Hence we must be cautious in the way of excis- 
ing or of adding lines and verses, upon the ground 
of the strophiec measure. 

(δ) Conversely, a succession of sections of the 
most varied extent are not to be called strophes, 
by a misapplication of a term which denotes a 
rhythmic whole, This practice has been frequently 
followed, and is so still.t 

(ε) We must not demand strophes everywhere, 
but must, in the first place, make a distinction 
according to the different species of poetry. That 
dance-songs such as are found in Canticles should 
be strophic is not indeed necessary, but is ex- 
tremely probable ; that the Book of Job should ex- 

* Cf. the Otfried strophe of the Old High Germ. poetry, 
which consists of two rhyming couplets. 

+ Cf. earlier statements of the present writer's views in 
ZATW, 1882, p. 49 ff., and Actes du sixitme Congres interna- 
tional des Orientalistes, Leyden, 1884, p. 93f. 

{ Thus ©, A. Briggs (op. cit. p. 399) cites, as ‘a fine speci- 
men’ of Old Egypt, strophe-formation, a poem whose twenty 
strophes exhibit the following number of lines: 12, 14, 8, 7, 13, 
8, 9, 11, 9, 15, 14, 9, 10, 5, 11, 13, 10, δ, 10,18. So we find 
strophes of from 5 to 18 lines ranged side by side ! 
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hibit strophes throughout is the unlikeliest thing 
in the world. Likewise the age of the poem must 
be taken into account; strophes and a more regular 
structure of these will be looked for rather in later 
than in earlier times. 

(¢) Above all, we may recognize in a regular 
interchange of the length of lines an indication 
pointing to strophe-formation, because we have here 
a new formative method. Hence it is no fortuitous 
circumstance that the Ainah verse which is composed 
of unequal members lends itself with special readi- 
ness to strophe-like forms such as meet us in La 1. 
2.4 and Ps 491. For here the equiponderance is 
restored by repetition of the unequal pairs. 

Upon tlie whole, in this matter too little will do 
less harm than too much, and doubt will be more 
prudent than blind confidence, 

δ. Subordinate matters of form.— Rhyme, as 
well as the other things we have spoken of, las 
frequently been claimed as a medium employed 
in Heb. poetry.* The Heb, language has at its 
disposal a great number of sonorous endings and 
flexional additions used to denote a particular 
grammatical or logical relation. These would 
supply quite extraordinary facilities for the em- 
ployment of terminal rhyme for poetical purposes. 


Yet, as is generally admitted, rhyme never became ! 


the prevailing medium of poetry. But it is self- 
evident that, where the same logical relations 
govern a series of lines, rhyme mus¢ come in with 
more or less regularity. As illustrations, Job 
10°18 (cited by Sommer) and Ps 6 (cited by Briggs) 
may serve, although in neither instance is the 
rhyme satisfactory throughout. Here and there 
the poet himself may have been conscious of it 
and thus indulged in a species of by-play; but 
in reality the oceurrence of rhyme has scarcely 
any more significance than attaches to J. Chotzner’s 
(PSBA, Jan. 8, 1884) collection from the OT of a 
whole series of the finest dactylic hexameters. In 
spite of these, one will hardly agree with Chotz- 
ners conclusion that the Greeks borrowed the 
hexameter of the Homeric poems in Asia Minor 
from their Heb. slaves (J1 3°). Thus, then, textual 
alterations ought not to be proposed in certain 
passages in order to make the rhyme frequently 
occurring in these perfectly uniform. 

Assonance and Paronomasia play a large and 
unquestionably a conscious rdle in the OT. But 
they belong to rhetorical, not to strictly poetical 
devices. ΑἸ] these phenomena receive exhaustive 
treatment in the Dissertation of [. M. Casanowicz, 
Paronomasia in the Old Test., Boston, 1894. 

That, finally, Hebrew, like other languages, has 
in a certain measure its peculiar poetical vocabu- 
lary and grammar is a matter of course, but can be 
simply mentioned here. 

ii. ΤῊΝ MATERIAL OF IleBREW POETRY.—A. 
THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF POETRY.—In the 
literature of Israel the drama is wholly wanting. 
This peculiarity it shares with the whole Semitic 
literature, whereas in that of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples the drama three times over sprang up 
quite fresh and independent from the germ, 
namely on Indian, Greek, and German soil. This 
may perhaps be set down to a certain one-sidedness 
of disposition, a want of objectivity ou the part of 
the Semites. The belief, to be sure, has often been 
cherished that precisely the OT itself forms an ex- 
eeption to this rule, and that it contains two 
dramas, Canticles and Job. In the case of the 
former of these, this opinion is based upon a false 
conception of the book, which is rather a collec- 
tion of lyric (in fact, marriage) songs ;t in the case 


* Cf., for early times, G. Sommer, Biblische Abhandlungen, 
18416, p. S85 ff., and for modern, ©, A. Briggs, op. cit. p. 373 ff. 


of the latter it is based upon a false definition of 
the drama.* It is only in chs. 3-41 that the Book 
of Job is disposed as a dialogue, and this disposi- 
tion it shares with the majority of Plato’s philo- 
sophical works, which no one thinks it necessary on 
that account to caH dramas. Nay, the latter from 
beginning to end follow the method of dialogue, 
whereas in Job the whole action, from whicli the 
drama takes its name, 1s given in narrative form in 
6115, 1. 2. 42. 

Further, L. Diestel (art. ‘ Dichtkunst’ in Schen- 
kel’s Libel-Lexicon, i. [1869] p. 609) denies that 
anywhere in Semitic literature can the epos be 
found any more than the drama. This has since 
been shown to be incorrect, as on Bab.-Assyrian 
soil quite an extensive epic literature, whose con- 
tents are mythological, has been found composed 
im poetic form. But for Heb. poetry, so far as this 
is represented in the O'T, Diestel’s contention re- 
mains true. The OT enshrines a small number of 
historical poems or fragments of such —it may 
sufice to name the Song of Deborah in Jg 5— 
but this is lyric, not epic, poetry. [085 105-107 are 
quite secondary productions, versification of the 
ancient popular history for lturgical purposes ; 
they are litanies, not epics. The Jewish works of 
fiction of later times, the Books of Ruth, Jonah, 
Esther, Dn 1-G} are wholly in prose. The strongest 
evidence is furnished by the narrative proper in the 
Book of Job, the so-called prologue ama epilogue in 
chs. 1. 2. 42. Although it is practically certain 
that these were borrowed from the mouth of the 
people,§ and are thus no secondary work, but an 
original one composed in the form current among 
the people for such subjects, these passages are 
written in prose, although this is unusually lofty 
or, if one will, has the breath of poetry. They 
share also with other narrative passages the char- 
acteristic that the direct speech of the parties acting 


| occasionally reaches at the most critical points 


poetic expression (Job 1”, cf. elsewhere Gn 975-27 
Byer Za Qype ae, (ὦ 15), Τὸ is difieult to 
regard these intermingled lines of verse as the 
last remnants of an originally poetic composition. 
We may rather find here an indication that poetry 
had with the Hebrews a wholly subjective, .6. 
lyric, tinge, but that it was not in use for objective 
epic description. We mnst reckon with this fact, 
without being able to offer any suflicicnt explana- 
tion of it. Perhaps, however, in this matter the 
common Semitic tendency is upon the side of the 
Hebrews, the exceptional development upon that 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians.|| 

Such we consider to be the state of the case, and 
C. A. Briggs alone appears to come to a different 
conclusion. But even when he represents Jotham’s 


| fable (Jg 9*)—to take the most extensive illustra- 


tion—as written in metre (see his metrical division 
of it, op. cit. p. 416f.), this does not go essentially 
beyond what was said above. For here we have 
direct address and at least gnomic poetry, even if it 
is written in prose. 7 But when the two Creation 


* Of. the present writer’s Commentary on Job in Nowack’s 
Handkomm., ii, 1 (1896), p. vif. J. Ley’s rejoinder (Neue 
Jahro. f. das klass. Aliertum, ete., Leipzig, Teuhner, Jahre, 
1899, ii. Ahth. p. 295 ff.) only shows that he has not rightly 
apprehended the point on which we are at issue. 

{ The above remarks are not of course meant to exclude the 
recognition of a dramatic element in many passages in the OT, 
including even the Bk. of Joh. The present writer could assent 
to the remark of C. A. Briggs (op. eit. p. 419), ‘the dramatic 
element is quite strong in Hehrew poetry,’ but not to the head: 
ing ‘ Dramatic Poetry,’ nor to the statement (p. 420) that the 
dramatic element reaches its climax in the Song of Songs. 

1 Cf. ahove, p. 3°. 

8 Cf. Budde, Comm. Ὁ). vii ff. 

|| So also Grimme, ZDMG, 1897, p. 683. 

4 Parallelism proper is wanting, it is simply the rhetorical 
construction, with fourfold repetition of the same scene (cf, 


sucha passage as Joh 113-19) that gives the appearance of rhythm. 


+ Cf. the present writer’s Commentary on Canticles in the > 


Kurzer Hdeomm. z. AT, xvii. (1898) p. xii ff. 


The alterations made by Briggs on v.15 are warranted, however, 
even without a metrical scheme, only we must read XYM) and 
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narratives (P’s in Gn 1 and J’s in 244), as well 
as the two forms of the story of the Flood 
(Gn 6-8), are declared to be poetical passages, 
metrically composed (Briggs, op. cit. p. 559 f.), 
this gives rise to a new, otherwise unheard of, 
state of things. efore any examination of these 
passages, the objection liesto hand that one cannot 
see why then Gn 9 and 11! are not to be regarded 
as poetical, and, most pertinently of all, ch. 5, 
the Sethite table which forms the transition to 
the story of the Flood. But when one looks more 
closely at the passages in question, it becomes 
plain that the whole doctrine of the form of Heb. 
poetry, as explained above, must be radically 
transformed before these narratives can be forced 
into metrical forms. We find them dominated 
neither by stichical division nor by parallelism. 
Nothing is proved by the circumstance that here 
and there the tone of the language rises and takes 
a certain poetical flight, or that here and there a 
few lines are capable of scansion, or that the re- 
lation between certain clauses may claim the name 
of parallelism. In reality the primitive history of 
both sources (P and J) is, so far as the form is con- 
cerned, not otherwise constructed than the follow- 
ing history of the patriarchs, etc., and is trans- 
mitted to us as history, not poetry, just as strictly 
as that is.* The conclusion, then, holds that the 
poetically composed epos as well as the drama is 
wanting in Hebrew literature. 

Accordingly, only one of the leading varieties of 
poetry, the earliest and the simplest of them, was 
cultivated in Israel, namely the lyric. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that a secondary 
variety of this, namely gnomic poetry, which we 
might call ‘thought-lyric,’ likewise attained to a 
rich development. 

B. THE EMPLOYMENT OF POoLTRY.—For the 
sake of brevity, we shall seek here to combine 
as far as possible a sketch of the history of OT 
poetry with a schematic survey of the poems that 
have come down to us. Only the follx-poetry of 
early times needs to be handled in any detail; the 
other survivals of Heb. poetry will be found treated 
of in this Dictionary in separate articles. 

l. Folk-Poctry.—This is everywhere the oldest 
form of poetry. Poetry as an art never makes its 
appearance till later epochs. The saying of J. G. 
Hamann (1730-1788), ‘ Poetry is the mother-tongne 
of the human race,’ which was more fully explained 
and established by his pupil J. G. Herder (1744- 
1803), and has in recent times been emphatically 
asserted especially by Ed. Reuss (cf. Herzog’s RL? 
v. [1879] p. 671 f.), finds everywhere its complete 
justification. Poetry is in point of fact older than 
prose ; all the most ancient ntterances of different 
nations are couched in poetry. One may lay down 
the rule: 77 the case of a primitive people all dis- 
course that is intendcd for publicity or for memorial 
purposes will be found clothed in a poetical form. 
To these two categories belongs everything of a re- 
ligious character, and it must be borne in mind 
that in the life of ancient peoples much that 
appears to us secular bears the stamp of religion. 
In this way poetry has its home in Israel as else- 
where :— 

(a) In family life.-—What specially come into 
view here are the wedding-song and the lament 
for the dead. Of the former of these we possess a 
whole collection of fine specimens, which, thanks to 


SONAL ‘and there came out fire and devoured.’ By the way, 


Grimine (Ζ 10, 1897, p. 512), too, represents Jotham’s fable 
as written in verse, although he gives a somewhat different 
arrangement of if. 

*It appears to us that Briggs is in general inclined to draw 
too lightly the boundaries of poetical form, confusing, as he 
does, rhetorical and metrical forms. This remark applies also 
very specially to many NT passages to which he gives a metrical 
arrangement. 
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a mistaken exegesis, found their way into the Canon 
of the Sacred Writings, in the book which is called 
in Hebrew o' Twa vy and, in English, Canticles or the 
Song of Solomon. Though these songs are of late 
origin, yet they will have preserved, as genuine 
folk-songs, the quality of early times with essential 
fidelity.* A cantrapciun.* of the wedding-song 
of older days is exhibited by the prophet Isaiah at 
the beginning of his Parable of the Vineyard (51), 
—Of the lament for the dead we possess only 
contrafacta, applied to historical persons and per- 
sonifications, first in the mouth of the prophets and 
then in the Book of Lamentations (chs. 1-4). See 
fuller details on this point above, i. B 2 d, p. 5. 
In the case of lamentations for the dead, women 
alone were the composers and the performers (ni3}pn, 
niaon, Jer 9'%), who sought to increase their collection 
of dirges and handed down their art by instruction 
(v.%). At weddings, on the other hand, young 
men and young women seem to have contended for 
the pre-eminence.t From the official lament we 
ought certainly to distinguish exceptional cases 
when an accomplished friend might dedicate a 
eulogy to the dead, such as has come down to us 
in David’s fine lament for Sanl and Jonathan (28 
1111.) and in a lament for Abner of which at least 
a few lines have survived (25 3%), Whether it 
was the custom to use songs to celebrate other 
important events and festivals in the family life, 
such, for instance, as weaning (cf. Gn 215) and 
circumcision, we have no means of determining. 

(b) In the life of the community.—That even the 
industrial life of the Israelitish farmer and nomad 
was interpenetrated with song we may assume 
without further question. Examples are thinly 
scattered. From the earliest times we have the 
Song of the Well (Nu 21.1.8 From the life of the 
agriculturist Is 65° has preserved some words of 
a vintage blessing. Harvest songs, too, may be 
taken for granted, in view of the harvest feasts 
and the proverbial joy of harvest (Is 9*), and per- 
haps the feast of sheep-shearing (1S 25%, 2§ 
13:95.) had also its special songs. If our interpreta- 
tion of the difhenlt text Jeg 5" is correct, the 
rehearsal of songs is presupposed even there as 
part of the shepherd’s life. People did not like to 
be made ‘the subject of verse’ (θῇ, cf. Is 144, Mic 
24, Hab 2°) or “οἱ music’ (Apu, cf. La 314, Job 30°, 
Ps 69), Hence the ‘taunt-song’ must have been 
much in vogue. Even for early times its use is 
not to be denied, while for a later period a short 
specimen of quite a unique kind has been preserved 
in the song upon the forgotten courtezan, Is 23%, 
which sounds as if it belonged to the category of 
drinking-songs mentioned in Ps 69'*, but presupposed 
also in Am 6° and 28 19%, At least no banquet 
proper (Aagn, συμπόσιον) can well have been with- 
out music, including songs. It is not necessary to 
suppose, indeed, that on such occasions only pro- 
nounced drinking-songs were sung; rather will 
the want have frequently been met in early times 
by national songs. <A special class of composers 
and singers, whose services were called into requisi- 
tion on such occasions, is named in Nu 2157 (o*bving), 
By this Hebrew name we are to understand a 
euild of ‘travelling singers,’ rhapsodists such as 
flourished in ancient Greeee and on German soil, 
who not only had a rich repository of national 
saga and heroic poems, but also treated their 

* Of. Budde, ‘Das Hohelied’ in Kurzer Hdcomm. 

+ This is the name applied to the church songs of the close 
of the Middle Ages, which were composed in imitation of the 
measure, melody, and words of familiar secular songs. 

{ Of. the description, for modern Syria, by Wetzstein (Zlschr. 
f. Ethnol., 1873, p. 287 f£.). 

§ For evidence that this is not a properly historical poem, 
but a song such as it was customary to sing at the discovery 


of new springs in the desert, as well as for an attempt to 
restore its original form, see Budde in The New World, 1895, 


' p. 136 ff. 
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audience to songs of a more or less wanton or 
frivolous character. At the royal court ‘singing 
men and singing women’ are taken for granted 
as part of the regular personacl (25 19”). To 
the category under consideration belongs also 
the single certain ancient trace of gnomic poetry 
which has come down to us, namely Samson’s 
riddle (Jg 14), along with its solution, and 
Samson’s reply in v.48 Such displays of wit may 
have been much in vogue as ‘social games’ at 
merrymakings. That, along with these, proverbs 
and wise saws also had wide currency among the 
people we inay take for granted. No doubt the 
collection of these in the Book of Proverbs dates 
from later times, but all the same this may em- 
body very ancient material, altered or not, as the 
case may be. The oracle, which under the title of 
‘the last words of David’ interrupts the context in 
25 23)-7, must have a late date assigned to it; 
the saying of Jahweh about Moses in Nu 120: 
appears to have been before the mind’s eye of the 
writer. Another example of the same species is 
found in the words of Samuel in 18 157 Jt must 
be added that all three of the last cited passages 
tend to pass over into the following divisions—the 
religious, the national, and the prophetical. 

(c) Lu the religious life.—In the first place it is 
extremely provable that the ancient priestly oracle, 
where it did not simply, by the casting of the lot, 
give the answer ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ to the question put, 
was couched in verse. <A classical example is 
furnished by Gn 25%, an oracle, indeed, which 
belongs at the same time to our next division. 
Likewise for the cultus proper we have examples 
that are both ancient and certain. These are, in 
the first place, the Aaronic blessing (Nu 674), then 
the formule pronounecd at the taking up and the 
setting down of the ark of J” (Nu 10”),* and 
finally Solomon’s words in dedicating the temple 
(1K 8+), which must be supplemented and restored 
after the LX.X (8%). How far the religious service, 
i.€. in particular the sacrificial actions, was even 
in ancient times ewbellished by special songs, 
cannot now be determined. All that have come 
down to us emanate exclusively from the temple 
at Jerusalem in post-exilic times, as far at least as 
the form in which they now lie before us is con- 
cerned. But as surely as the religious gatherings 
were joyous feasts (Dt 127-118), with equal cer- 
tainty may we conclude that even in early times 
music and poetry must have assumed their réle at 
these, whenever any sanctuary obtained a name 
and a brilhant equipment, and considerable bodies 
of worshippers came together. 

(d) In the wational life.—Here we may distin- 
guish tlie state of rest on the one side, and of 
activity, i.c. war, on the other. To the first 
category belong the extremely numerous cxlogistic 
and deaunciatury sayings in which a people cele- 
brates its own qualities and its superiority to other 
peoples; or separate divisions or groups of a 
people may express their owu distinctive character- 
istics. This species of poetry is extraordinarily 
widespread and everywhere highly developed, 
but most of all amongst Israel’s relations, the 
ancient Arabs. It may exhibit all degrees, from 
empty unmeaning braggadocio up to the finest and 
loftiest poetical utterance. In the OT it begins with 
the boastful song of Lamech (Gn 4), which occurs 
in the primitive genealogical table inherited from 
the Kenites (7p), and is a genuine type of the 
original form of this species as found in the mouth 
of asmall tribe. Then come the sayings of Noah 
(Gn 9-27), in which Israel] (ov) maintains its 
prestige over against the wealthy Phoenician (n5’) 
and the slave Canaan (jyi3). Here for the first 


* Cf. further, Actes du dixidme Congres de Orientalistes, iit. 
(Leyden, 1896), p. 18 ff, 


time this species clothes itself in the form of the 
‘blessing,’ in which, suitably to the quality of our 
sources, which look at everything from the re- 
ligious view-point, it meets us in by far the 
majority of instances. ‘The characteristic of Ins 
half-brother Jshmael is defined by Israel in the 
words put into the mouth of Jahweli in Gn 16™*, 
which can hardly have retained their original 
form. So Israel states his relation to his twin 
brother Hdom in the oracle of Gn 25", and separ- 
ately for each in the double blessing of 27°?) and 
ν 391: very much, of course, to the prejudice of the 
brother. The more extensive oracles of Balaam 
(Nu 237-10. 18-24 948-9. 15-24)" which show indications 
that they have undergone several expansions, 
make glorious promises to Israel, in contrast to 
Moab, and even, further, to other nations. But 
this species shows its finest development in the 
two poems in which each of the tribes of Israel has 
its dignity and its special quality assigned to it in 
relation to the other tribes, namely the Llessing 
of Jacob (Gn 49) and the Blessing of AToses (Dt 33). 
It is by no accident that these two oracles have 
been put into the mouth of these two particular 
men, for Jacob is the fleshly and Moses the 
spiritual father of Israel, and they alone can pass 
judgment upon all their sons. The Dlessing of 
Moses presupposes the Blessing of Jacob, aud on the 
basis of the altered relations brought about by time 
(perhaps in the first half of the 8th cent.) gives it 
a new form. Thus, then, from the two sources, 
J and E, the older and the younger compositions 
are taken over. ‘The older, the Blessing of Jacob, 
may have been compiled from separate sayings 
that were current about the different tribes. The 
self-consciousness of the tribe in which the finished 
poem took: its rise, namely Judah, at last gave the 
general tone to the whole. Numerous sayings of 
the same kind, characterizing towns and hamlets, 
meadows, and clans, must have been current, A 
relic of these has survived in the now sorely muti- 
lated saying about the city of Abel-beth-maacah, 
25 20%, 

The principal specimen of the real historical 
follx-song is the fine Song of Deborah, Jg 5. This 
attaches itself closely, at the same time, to the 
preceding species, being as it is a poem in which 
praise and blame are distributed, from v.™ on- 
wards. First of all, praise is given to Deborah, 
who by her recruiting-song has called to the 
battle, and then to Baral: as the commander (v.?”). 
This is followed by an enumeration of the tribes 
who put in an appearance (vv.!*™), with censure 
and ridicule of those who kept at a distance 
(vv.t6b-47), Next a tribute is paid to the valour of 
the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali (v."*), the city 
of Meroz is cursed (v.*3), while to the Kenite 
woman Jael is awarded the palm for the greatest 
deed of personal heroism (v.*4), We have here, 
at Jeast from v.° onwards, the primitive mode of a 
song that grew up in the life of the nation as a 
whole. We are directly reminded of the distribn- 
tion of the rewards of victory after the battles of 
Platea and Mykale. Of other war-songs we 
possess only fragments (Nu 216 27-30) Jog 10126) 
or very brief extracts compressed into a single 
verse, such as the Song at the Passage of the Red 
Sea (Ex 1531), and that which was sung in honour 
of Saul and David when they defeated the Philis- 
tines (1S 18%), Similarly, the substance of a song 
of triunyph over Samsou is put into the mouth of the 
Philistines in Jg 16°. On the other hand, it is 
clear that the Song containcd in Ea 15” is a late 
composition in Psalm style, expanded from the 
short v.?! and really meant to take the place of 
this ; andin hke manner David’s triumphal song 
iu 28 22=Ps 18 is a late insertion. 

As a feature of the real life of ancient times it ig 
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to be noted that in Ex 157! as well as in 18 18% it 
is the women, or rather the maidens, who meet 
the returning watriors with songs, and the same 
custom is presupposed in Jg 1153, in the story of 
Jephthah. Among the Arabs at the present day a 
victory is still followed by a sword - dance, per- 
formed by a maiden to the accompaniment of a 
song, 

It is an extremely important circumstance that 
Nu 21, according to the note wherewith it is 
introduced, is derived from mm mano 150, the Book 
of the Wars of Jahweh, z.e. of the wars of Israel, 
which, as such, are the wars of Israel’s God (οἵ. 1 
25°85). We have thus to do here with a collection 
of ancient war-songs which already lay before the 
ancient historian as a source, and thus to a cer- 
tainty mark the beginning of writing amongst the 
Hebrews. Side by side with this source we read 
in Jos 10! of a wn "Do or Book of the Upright, 
from which v.?*" is said to be cited. From it, 
according to 28 1, is cited also David’s lament 
for Saul and Jonathan, no less than Solomon’s 
words in dedicating the Temple, according to the 
LXX of 1 K 8%, where ἐν βιβλίῳ τῆς ὠδῆς = TVD IDA, 
and the last Heb. word is doubtless corrupted from 
wien, Here, then, we have to do with an ancient 
song-book, whicli contained more than war-songs, 
and whose composition, or at least completion, 
must be brought down as far as the time of Solo- 
mon. We have no room to complain that more 
of the contents of these two books have not come 
down to us, when we consider that Charlemagne’s 
collection of Old German songs has been com- 
pletely lost. 

2. Lhe Poetry of the Prophets.—That the pro- 
phets availed themselves of poetical composition is 
self-evident from the first. For their utterances 
were intended for publicity, and, as time went on, 
more and more for being treasured in the memory, 
while at the same time the prophetic movement 
grew out of the popular soil, which was com- 
pistely saturated with poetry.* The prophets 
have accordingly not suffered to escape their 
notice any of the manifold forms of poetry that 
unfolded themselves in the midst of the people. 
At the same time, thanks to the great variety of 
entrances upon the scene made by the writing 
prophets of whose literary activity more extensive 
remains have come down to us, we must, even in 
the matter of poetical form, distinguish a number 
of possibilities which show a marked divergence 
from one another. 

(a) The prophet may adopt the poetical forms 
current in other social cireles, and come forward 
himself as a poet, thus playing a strange part, as 
in the extremely frequent prophetical laments (cf. 
above, 1..6, ἃ), or the isolated marriage-song, Is 5" 
(cf. above, ii. 6, a). But, even apart from these 
special cases, later prophecy has a special fondness 
for interrupting a prophetical address by songs, 
whether these are sung by the prophet himself, as 
happens with special frequency in Deutero-Isaiah, 
or are put into the mouth of other persons, as 
happens repeatedly in Is 24-27, and as has been 
done by a redactor in Is 12, In all these instances 
the language necessarily follows the laws of strictly 
0etical composition, because it attaches itself to 
fixed forms taken as a model. 

(6) The prophet may communicate Divine oracles, 
which he has himself received. Here again strict, 
measured form is natural. 

(c) The prophet may speak in his own name, 


taking for his basis, and expanding, Divine oracles. | 


Betwixt these last two possibilities the great mass 
of prophetical passages continually oscillates ; and 
* Οἱ, for the origin of earlier and later prophecy, the present 


writer’s American Lectures, The Religion of Israel to the Exile, 
New York and London, Putnam, 1899, Lect. iii. and iy, 


transition cases occur, in which it is impossible 
to draw the boundaries sharply. 

(dz) The prophet may himself tell of his entrance 
upon office and what happened in connexion with 
it, such as the conversations he held. To this 
eategory belong, for instance, the accounts of 
visions such as we have in Am 7ff., the appcar- 
ances beheld’ by an Ezekiel or a Zechariah, etc., 
but no less the experiences of Hosea (chs. 1-3), not 
to speak of the little Book of Isaiah, whose kernel 
is the story of the prophet’s meeting with king 
Ahaz (6-9"), and some things related of Jeremiah 
(e.g. 18**). 

(6) Another author may tell about the prophet in 
such a way that the latter becomes the hero of the 
story. In such instances it is relatively indifferent 
if occasionally it is the propliet who speaks of him- 
self in the third person, but this is scarcely a likely 
contingency. ‘Tothislast category belong Am 7, 
Is 20, and in a much less degree chs, 36-39, but, 
above all, large sections of the Book of Jeremiah, 
particularly from ch. 26 onwards. If these last- 
named sections at last expand into a life of Jere- 
niah, nay, into a history of his times, if Is 36-39 
was mainly taken from a popular work of history 
and appended to the older Book of Isaiah, it is 
evident that we lave now reached the sphere of 
prose pure and simple. But even in these sections 
there are prophetical discourses which by a stretch 
may be said to lead us back to the realm of poetry. 

Besides, personal endowments must be taken 
into account. One might have the full conscious- 
ness of a call to the prophetic office and yet be no 
born poet. Then it might happen that at one 
time the prophet would put on the unwonted poetic 
harness and go earnestly to work for a while, only 
to relapse presently into heedlessness, while at 
another time he would disdain to use it at all and 
would employ prose. Something of this kind may 
be observed, for instance, in Ezckiel. 

Under such conditions the literary form in the 
prophetic writings continually vacillates to and fro, 
and we meet also with transition forms betwixt 
prose and poetry, which it is difficult to class with 
certainty. The possibility of a careless treatment 
of poetical rules, giving rise to an imperfect type 
or mixed species of discourse, is open to Hebrew as 
well as to any other language, nay, it lies nearer 
to hand in it than in many other languages. The 
stichic structure only needs to be neglected for the 
discourse to flow on with tolerable freedom from 
restraint, while the parallelism is retained as far 
as possible and by its peculiar undulating progress 
always makes itself felt. Grimme (Z7DMG, 1897, 
Ρ. 683f.) is wrong, then, when he rejects on toto 
the idea of a ‘rhythmic prose’; the dilemma by 
which he attempts a reductto ad absurdum of it 
is not cogent for those who do not accept his 
system. His argument fails in particular to do 
justice to the parallelism of the thought. For 
an analogy to tle above-named mixed species, we 
may compare our own doggerel verse or rhymed 
prose. 

For the prophetical books, then, a sliding scale 
must be adopted, with many indefinable transi- 
tions. The poetical form will be most strictly 
observed in the cases described above under (a) 
and, a little less, (6); the prophet himself will move 
with more freedom in those included under (6) ; the 
instance cited under (d) will give ample scope for 
the intermixture of prose ; finally, in the last case 
prose will be the form started with, which will only 
occasionally make way for poetry. Details would 
be out of place here. 

3. Artistic Poetry.—To this category belong in a 
certain sense tle whole of the poetical books, for 


these were all either composed or collected in full 
view and with clear consciousness of their artistie 
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form. This took place, without exception, in later 
post-exilic times. But at the same time there is 
scarcely one of them which had not its roots in the 
ancient folk-poetry. Along with lyric poetry, the 
enome and the Wisdom literature occupy the 
forefront in this arena. 

(a) Lyric Poetry.—(1) The Song of Songs.— This 
belongs, as was pointed out above (p. 10), wholly 
to the realm of folk-poetry. It is a collection 
of popular wedding-songs, belonging to a late 
period. But it owed its retention in the Canon 
simply to the circumstance that it was taken 
to be an extremely ingenious allegorical poem 
with a religious meaning, and that its author 
was assumed to be Solomon. It is not an impos- 
sible suggestion that, because of this conception, 
the book underwent here and there editorial re- 
vision.* See, further, art. SONG OF SONGS. 

(2) The Book of Lamentations.—Here, truly, 
poetry as an art rules, till artificiality is reached in 
the alphabetic arrangement. But this art is based 
on the employment by the prophets of the popular 
lament for the dead, and is an imitation of the 
latter. A higher degree of art than that found 
in chs. 1. 2. 4 is present in ch. 3, which is meant 
to be, as it were, a central peak between the other 
chapters; ch. 5, again, is popular, and alien in 
subject and form from the rest.+ Sce, further, art. 
LAMENTATIONS, 

(3) The Psalms.—In this collection we have to 
recognize the Temple hymn-book of the post-exilic 
community, the religious lyric with artistie de- 
velopment. Only in a single instance has a secular 
song strayed into this company, namely Ps 45, 
also a wedding-song, but one of quite an artificial 
character. More frequent is gnomic_ poetry, 
although with a decidedly religious application ; 
ef. 6.0. Ps1. But even here the popular basis is 
not wanting. In its purest form this meets us in 
the collection known as the Pilgrim Songs, Pss 
120-137. Psalms outside the collection proper are 
found in Hab 3, whieh exhibits the same kind of 
titles and technical terms as meet us in the Psalms; 
in 28 22=Ps 18; in 18 91:10 wrongly put in the 
mouth of Hannah; further, suitable to the situa- 
tion are Ex 15!” (cf. above); the Song of Moses, 
Dt 32; Is 12. Perhaps also Nah 1 was originally 
an alphabetical psalm (see art. NAHUM for a de- 
fence of this view). In the so-called Psaltis of 
Solomon (which see) there has come down to us, 
although only in the Greek language, another 
small collection of psalms from the lst cent. B.c. 
The title ‘Psalms of Solomon’ expresses nothing 
more than that they are secondary, as compared 
with the canonical Psalms, which as a whole are 
attributed by tradition to David. 

On the titles found in the Book of Psalms see 
art. PSALMS, p. 153 ff. 

(6) The Wisdom Literature.—(1) The Book of 
Proverbs unites in itself gnomic poetry of the most 
diverse kinds and with the most varying degrees of 
development. The basis and the kernel (chs. 10- 
22", also chs. 25-29) are supplied by the two-line 
madsha@l, which in form and contents is certainly 
the oldest structure of this species, and in its 
originis distinctly popular. ‘To this were appended, 
towards the end, more elaborate species, apoph- 
thegms expressed at greater length, enigmatical 
and numerical sayings, and finally (31%!) an 
alphabetical eulogy of the virtuous woman. At 
the beginning of the book (chs. 1-9) we have a 
connected series of pedagogical - philosophical 
didactic discourses, in which Wisdom and Folly 

ersonificd are introduced. For details see art. 

ROVERBS. 

(2) The Book of Job is based upon a popular 


*« Cf. the present writer’s Comm., p. xxf. 
t Ci. Aurzer Hdeomm. 


story, and gives to the problem raised in this a 
new turn which it carries artistically through the 
conversations of chs. 3-42°, The form adopted is 
esscntially the same as is found in Pr 1-9, but the 
poct has succeeded in giving to this a lyric move- 
ment throughout, and has even cast the different 
speakers in so plastic a mould and kept them so 
well apart as to give rise to the appearance of a 
dramatic performance (ci. above, p. 9). Beyond 
any doubt, the Book of Job is the highest product 
of the poet’s art to be found in the OT. It brings 
to a focus, as it were, all that Heb. poetry could 
contribute, and stands out as one of the noblest 
poetical compositions of any age, or any people. 
See, further, art. JOB. 

(3) Qoheleth.—This book takes its place as a 
counterpart to Pr 1-9, as a philosophical didactic 
poem, but has an essentially different point of 
view. Belonging to a very late period, it does not 
stand high poetically; both language and verse- 
structure leave much to be desired. See, further, 
ECCLESIASTES. 

(4) To the same species belongs the Book of 
Sivach. This is probably older than Qoheleth, 
it stands higher as regards language and form ; 
from the religious standpoint it is more valuable, 
if less original in its views. It concerns us here 
because recently a considerable part of its contents 
has been recovered in the original Hebrew (see 
SIRACH). With this book we may bring our survey 
to a close. K. BUDDE. 


POISON (ann hémah, 5 times, Dt 32%, Job 64, 
Ps 584 140°; wx ré’sh, in Job 20%; LXX θυμός 
except in Ps 140%, where it is ἐός asin NT; Vulg. 
indignatio Job 64, caput Job 20, furor Dt 32%, 
Ps 584, venenum Dt 32%, Ps 1403, Ro 3%, Ja 35).--- 
The commonest signification of hémdh is fury or 
the heat of anger, in which sense it occurs over 
100 times in the OT. In some of these passages 
the ideas of anger and of poison are united, as in 
Is 51%-*2, where the cup of God’s wrath is spoken 
οὗ ; see also Job 21”, Jer 25", ete. Luther trans- 
lates ‘fervent lips’ of Pr 26% by giftiger Mund. 
The Greek word θυμός likewise primarily means 
that part of human nature which is affected with 
passion or anger. The Hebrew idea is therefore 
that poison is a substance which causes fata] heat 
and irritation, and in nearly every instance in the 
OT the material referred to is the venom of ser- 
pents or scorpions; see Dt 32%-%, Job 6 20! Ps 
58? 1403, and in the NT Ro 3%, 

Six species of poisonous snakes occur in Pales- 
tine, Vipera EKuphratica, V. Ammodytes, Daboia 
xanthina, Echis areniola, Naja Haye, the hooded 
cobra common in the southern border countries, 
but not often found in the cultivated tracts; 
and Cerastes Hasselquistit, the horned viper, very 
common, and often found lurking in hollows of 
the ground. ‘Tristram has seen it in the imprints 
made on soft ground by camels. The Israelites 
were therefore well acquainted with the effects of 
poisonous wounds inflicted by these, as well as by 
the scarcely less dreaded centipedes and scorpions. 
In Egypt poison was likewise chiefly associated 
with serpent bites. Im the Book of the Dead 
(c. 149, 1. 27ff.) the poison of the serpent Ritwk 
is called shmnt, which comes from a root which 
also means to be hot, or to produce fever. 

The natives of the neighbouring countries had, 
like most races of savage or semi-civilized man, 
learned to utilize this poison to render their darts 
and arrows more destructive. This was an ancient 
practice (ef. Odyssey, i, 261; Soph. Trachinie, 
574), and it is referred to in Job θ΄, This usage 
has shown itself in the change of meaning in the 
word τοξικός, possibly also in that of ἰός, although 
it is now generally held that in its Homeric sense 
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as an arrow it is connected with the Sanskrit 
ishus, while in its Sophoclean sense as a poison, 
‘elra φοινίας ἐχθρᾶς ἐχίδνης ids,’ αὖ is related to the 
Sanskrit vishas. 

The poison of insect bites is mentioned directly 
in Wis 16° and implicitly in other passages. The 
word ré’sh occurs 11 times, but is usually trans- 
lated ‘gall’ (‘venom’ in Dt 32°, ‘poison’ in Job 
2016, ‘hemlock’ in Hos 10%). It was most probably 
a poisonous plant, and one which communicates 
its bitterness and poisonous properties to water 
(Jer 8134 915): but in the absence of more definite 
information it is not easily identified. Perhaps 
the poppy is the plant indicated (see GALL in vol. 
ii. 104), but the grapes of gall of Dt 32%? are most 
probably the fruit of Calotrupis procera. 

Metaphorically, the influence of evil speech is 
said to be the deadly poison of that unruly evil, 
the tongue, Ja 3% The forked tongue of the 
snake was believed to be the darter of its venom 
before the structure of the poison fangs was 
known; cf. Job 2015. ‘he shall suck the poison of 
asps, the viper’s tongue shall slay him.’ 

The administration of poison internally for 
suicidal or homicidal purposes is not mentioned 
in NT or OT. In 2 Mae 1013. there is, however, 
one instance given—that of the suicide of Ptolemy 
Macron. Poisoning and sorcery were, as they still 
are in savage and semi-savage countries, closely 
connected in ancient times and in the NT. Sor- 
cerers are called φαρμακοῖ, asin LXX Ex 7" 9! 9918 
and eight other passages, as well as in Rev 215 
9915; and sorcery is φαρμακία in Gal 5%, Sorcery 
in the OT is, however, more directly connected 
with incantation, as implied by its root Wa. See 
MAGIC, vol. 111, p.210. Josephus (Ant. XVII. iv. 1), 
in describing the death of Pheroras, says that the 
Arabian women were skilful in compounding 
poisons ; but the art of poisoning was in ancient 
times much more commonly employed among Indo- 
European than among Semitic peoples. 

In the appendix to St. Mark’s Gospel (16'%) one 
of the promises made to ‘those that believe,’ is 
that if they drink any deadly thing (θανάσιμον τι), 
it shall not hurt them—a promise which, accord- 
ing to Papias (ap. Eus. HE 111. 39), was fulfilled in 
the case of Joseph Barsabbas. 

The word ‘poison’ in English is borrowed from 
the French poison, which originally meant a potion 
or remedy. In the Loman de la Lose, 1. 2043, it is 
thus used— 

5 Car ge sais par quel poisom 
Tu seras tret ἃ garisen’ ; 


but from the 13th cent. it has been used in English 
in the sense of a deadly drug. See the passage 
in Langtoft’s Chronicle, where he describes the 
adiministration of ‘puson’ to Ambrosius. This, 
though written in a sort of French, is the work 
of an Englishman ; see also Britton, ed. Nichols, 
i, 34, where the word is spelled ‘ poysoun.’ 

For notes on the history of poisons in ancient 
times see Schulze, Diss. sistens toxicologiam veterum 
plantas venenatas describentem veteribus cognitas, 
Hale, 1788. A. MACALISTER. 


POLE.—The brazen serpent was displayed upon 
a pole (Nu 21° AV, the only occurrence of the 
word ‘pole’ in the Bible). The Heb. is οἱ (LXX 
σημεῖον), Which appears to mean primarily ‘a flag- 
staff,’ and is used in a transferred sense for the 
banner itself. RV tr. ‘standard.’ See, further, 
art. BANNER. 


POLL.—The poll (of Teut. origin, Scotch pow) is 
the head, especially its rounded back part. Thus 
Shaks. Hamlet, Iv. v. 196—‘ All flaxen was his 


(18 142), 


poll will be fit for an helmet.’ The word is thence 
used in very early English for the person, as Piers 
Plowman, B. xi. 57, ‘Pol bi pol’=individually. 
A poll-tax is a tax on each person, and a poll or 
polling is a census or record of persons. The 
subst. is used in AV only in the phrase ‘ by the 
poll’ (Nu 3%) or ‘by their polls’ (ΝᾺ 1% 15 20. 22, 
1 Ch 23%"). Cf. Shaks. Coriol. ται. 111. 9— 
*Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procured 
Set down by the poll?’ 

The Heb. word is always nbsba gudgoleth, which in 
the places where it is rendered ‘ poll’ as well as in 
Ex 1616 (AV ‘for every man,’ AVm ‘by the poll or 
head,’ RV ‘a head’) and 38% (AV ‘A bekah for 
every man,’ AVm ‘a poll,’ RV ‘a head’) means 
the head or the person in counting, taxing, etc., 
but elsewhere means the head as severed from the 
body (2 K 9%, 1 Ch 1010), or the skull as broken 
with a stone (Jg 9°), The idea in the Heb. word 
as in the Eng. is roundness.* 

To ‘poll the head’ is to make it look more 
rounded by cutting off the hair. The expression 
occurs in Ὁ Καὶ 1455 μ᾽ (Heb. [nbz] in Piel, usually tr. 
‘to shave’) and Ezk 44” (Heb. ops, its only oceur- 
rence); and ‘to poll’ by itself in Mic 118 ‘Make 
thee bald and poll thee for thy delicate children’ 
(Heb. 113, asta li to ‘shear’), Cf. Wyclif’s (1388) 
tr. of Job 1% ‘Thanne Joob roos, and to-rente his 
clothis, and with pollid heed he felde doun on the 
erthe’; and 1 Co 11° (1380), “ Forsoth ech womman 
preiynge, or prophesyinge, the heed not_hilid, 
defoulith hir heed; forsoth it is oon, as yif sche 
be maad ballid, podlid, or clippid.’ 

In Jer 959 25% 4082 RV changes ‘that are in the 
utmost corners’ into ‘that have the corners of 
their hair polled,’ in accordance with AVm. See 
FLAIR, vol. 11. p. 284", J. ILAS TINGS. 


POLLUTION.—See PURIFICATION. 
POLLUX.—See DiI0scuRI. 
POLYGAMY.—See MARRIAGE. 
POLYTHEISM.—See Gop, and IDOLATRY. 


POMEGRANATE (jim rimmon, pba, granatem), 
—There can be no doubt of the identity of this tree. 
Its Arab. name, rwmmdn, is plainly of the same 
origin. Its botanical name is Punica Granatum, 
L., of the order Granatec. It is 10-15 feet high, 
with oblong lanceolate deciduous leaves, a woody- 
leathery top-shaped calyx, five to seven scarlet 
petals, very numerous stamens in several rows, 
and an ovary with two tiers of cells, three in the 
lower and five in the upper tier. The fruit is apple- 
shaped, crowned by the lobes of the woody calyx, 
yellowish or brownish, with a blush of red, and 
contains very numerous angular seeds, surrounded 
by a juicy pulp. It grows wild in N. Syria and 
possibly in Gilead. The fruit is of two varieties, 
the sweet and the acid. The pomegranate is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Koran as one of the 
trees of Paradise. It is constantly alluded to in 
Arab stories. 

The Scripture allusions to the pomegranate are 
also frequent. The spies brought pomegranates 
(Nu 133). The Israelites in the wilderness of Zin 
(Nu 205) lamented the pomegranates of Egypt, 
along with its figs and vines. Moses, in recounting 
the good things of Canaan, did not forget them 
(Dt 8%). Saul abode under a pomegranate tree 
Solomon compares the temples of his 
bride to a piece of the fruit (Ca 4°), and her whole 
person to an orchard of them (v.¥). The beautiful 


* This perhaps explains the name GoLooTHa, ‘the place of a 


poll’; and Bacon, £ssays, p. 122, ‘ Not the hundred | skull,’ M6 2733, Mk 1522, Lk 2333 (RV), Jn 1917, 
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flower is alluded to (641 713), and the juice or wine 
as a beverage (8°), The withering or barrenness 
of this tree was a sign of desolation (J] 1”, Hag 
219), The frnit was embroidered (Ex 28°), and 
sculptured (1 Ix 718, ete.). It was also sculptured 
on the Egyptian monuments. It is mentioned in 
Sir 45°. Numerous places were named from this 
tree, aS Rimmon (Jos 15%"), Gath-rimmon (9155), 
En-rimmon (Neh 11%). The pomegranate is as 
extensively cultivated and as highly prized now 
as in ancient times. The beautifully striped pink 
and crystal grains are shelled out, and brought to 
table on plates. ‘The acid sort is served with 
sugar. Rose-water is sometimes sprinkled over 
the grains. The juice of the acid sort is sweetened 
as a beverage, and also used in salads. The rind 
is used in tanning. It is also a powerful anthel- 
mintic, principally against the tape-worm. <A 
knife used in cutting the rind turns black, as does 
also the section of the rind, from the formation of 
tannate of iron. G. E. Post. 


POMMEL (from Old Fr. pomel, dim. of pomme ; 
Lat. pomum, an apple) is the tr. in 2 Ch 412 δὲ5. 18 of 
nba gullah, which in the parallel passage, 1 Καὶ 
72 bis. 42, is tr. ‘bowl.’ RV gives ‘bowl’ in 2 Ch 
also. The reference is to the ‘ bow]l- or globe-shaped 
portion of capitals of the two pillars in the temple’ 
(Oxf. Heb. Lex.), so that pommel (which like the 
Heb. word contains the idea of roundness) is not 
unsuitable. Wyclif uses the word, not only of the 
round end of the handle of a sword, but of the 
whole handle, Je 3° ‘the pomel (1388 ether hilte) 
folwide the yren in the wound.’ In Pr 25" (1388) 
he uses it in the orig. sense of an apple, ‘A goldun 
pomel (Vulg. mala awrea) in beddis of silver is he 
that spekith a word in his time,’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

POND.—See Poo... 


PONTIUS PILATE.—See PILATE. 


PONTUS (Πόντος) was a name used in a vague 
and loose way to designate certain large tracts of 
country in the north-eastern part of Asia Minor 
adjoining the Black Sea (which was often called 
by the Greeks ‘the Sea’). Originally, the name 
was applied to all or any part of the Black Sea 
coasts ; and the Attic orators regularly use it of 
the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea) and the Cimmerian 
Bosporus ;* and comparatively late writers algo, 
such as Trogus, Diodorus, etc., sometimes apply 
the naine to those remote parts. Herodotus, vil. 
95, on the other hand, speaks of the Greeks 
of Pontus contributing 100 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes in 480 B.C., obviously meaning the south 
Euxine coasts in general; and Xenophon in the 
Anabasis uses it of the eastern parts of the south 
coast. The term, as thus applied, was rather a 
mere description than a real name. It was only 
at a late period, and through political circum- 
stances, that ‘Pontus’ began to have a definite 
sense as a geographical name. 

i. THE FIRST KINGDOM oF PoNnTUs.—In the 
confusion that followed on the death of Alexander 
the Great, an adventurer named Mithridates 
managed to found a new state beyond the Halys 
in north-eastern Asia Minor, about B.c. 302. He 
assumed the title of king probably towards the 
end of B.c. 281, and was afterwards known as 
Ktistes, ‘the Founder.’ In later times the vanity 
of the dynasty descended from him invented the 
story of a legendary kingdom in older times, ruled 
by a Persian noble tamily ; but that older kingdom 
rests on no historical basis. The kingdom ruled 
by the Mithridatic dynasty was, to a great extent, 


* Bosporus was the term which afterwards was employed to 
designate thoge regions when formed into a kingdom. 


part of the country previously called Cappadocia: it 
also included some of the mountain tribes near the 
Black Sea coasts, and part of Paphlagonia. But, 
as a political unity, it required a name. Polybius 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. called it ‘ Cappadocia towards 
the Euxine,’ and Strabo mentions that some called 
it ‘Pontus,’ and some ‘Cappadocia towards the 
Pontus.’* Such elaborate names could never estab- 
lish themselves in common use: Cappadocia was 
fixed as the name of the kingdom which included 
the centre and south of the country hitherto 
embraced under that title, and Pontus as the name 
of the northern kingdom which was ruled by the 
Mithridatic dynasty for 218 years, B.c. 281-63. 
The extent of the name varied according to the 
varying bounds of the kingdom, which was some- 
tines larger (including Armenia Minor, ete.), some- 
times smaller. 

The meaning of the name Pontus changed in 
B.C. 64. It had previously designated a kingdom, 
and that kingdom in that year ceased to exist. 
The Romans then incorporated part of the former 
kingdom in the empire, constituting it along with 
BITHYNIA as the double province Bithynia et 
Pontus, which continued to exist with hardly 
altered limits for more than three centuries until 
the reorganization of the provinces by Diocletian. 

The rest of the old kingdom of Pontus was 
broken up by Pompey into a number of parts, 
which were treated in diverse ways; several self- 
governing cities were constituted; Comana was 
governed by a priest; Gazelonitis and Pontic 
Armenia were bestowed on Deiotarus, the Galatian 
chief and king. The rapid vicissitudes of that 
part of Pontus in the following years cannot here 
be followed up in detail. Pharnaces, son of 
Mithridates the Great, had been made by Pompey 
king of Bosporus, ruling over the countries on the 
north-eastern coasts of the Euxine; but he took 
advantage of tlie civil wars to reinstate himself in 
his father’s realm of Pontus, till he was defeated 
by Caesar in B.c. 47. The kingdom of Pontus was 
reconstituted by Antony in B.C. 39, and given first 
to Darius, son of Pharnaces, and afterwards, in 
B.C. 36, to Polemon.t Polemon founded a dynasty 
of kings who ruled over Pontus until A.D. 63. 

11. History oF PoNTUS IN New TESTAMENT 
TimEes.—The new Pontic dynasty touched Chris- 
tian history in several noteworthy ways; and it 
also was distinguished by coming into relationship 
with the reigning emperors, Caligula and_ still 
more nearly Claudius. The second wife of Pole- 
mon 1. was Pythodoris, daughter of Antonia and 
eranddaughter of Antony the Triumyvir. Pytho- 
doris reigned as queen of Pontus in her own right 
after her husband’s death in B.C. 8 until some time 
after A.D. 21; but the history of the kingdom is 
quite unknown in her reign, and an interval seems 
to have occurred at her death. Her daughter 
Trypheena reigned in association with her own son, 
Polemon 11., during part of the reigns of Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero. The one date which is certain 
is that Caligula ἢ made Polemon τι. king of Pontus 
and Bosporus in A.D. 38. Previously, Tryphena 
seems to have lived for some time in Cyzicus, and 
she had married Cotys, king of Thrace (who died 
in A.D. 19). She perhaps retired to the neighbour- 
hood of [conium at some time during the reien of 
Claudius. Her father, Polemon 1., had at one 
time governed a kingdom or state in the south, 

* Karradoxia ἡ περὶ τὸν Evkuvoy, Polyb. vy. 48. 13 ἡ Tpos Tw 
Πόντω Καππαδοκία, Strab. p. 534. ; 

t Son of Zenon, the rhetor of Laodicea in the Lycus valley, 
see vol, ii. p. 86. 

t Caligula’s grandmother, Antonia, was half-sister of Try- 
phena’s grandmother. The first year of Tryphena and Polemon 
ended (according to the current Pontic year)in autunin 383; and 
their coins are known as late as their eighteenth year (Imhoof- 


Blumer in Zft. f. Numism. xx. Ὁ. 208; Wroth, Catalogue of 
Brit. Hus., Pontus, p. 47), A.D. 54-55. 
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containing Iconium and great part of Cilicia 
Tracheia; and presumably some estates near the 
city may have remained in possession of the 
family.* The remarkable story contained in the 
Acta Pauli et Thecle mentions this queen Tryphena 
as present at a great imperial festival in Pisidian 
Antioch under the reign of Claudius, and calls her 
a relative of the emperor. She could hardly be 
present at that festival of the provincial cult of 
the emperor, unless she were resident in the 
southern part of the province Galatia (of which 
part Antioch was capital), or, perhaps, on the 
frontier in the Cilician kingdom, which was given 
to Polemon by Claudius in 41 (see below) ; and she 
was a near connexion of the emperor Claudius, 
whose mother was Antonia, half-sister of Try- 
pheena’s grandmother. 

The residence of Tryphzna near Iconium under 
Claudius can only have been temporary, as she 
appears with the title of queen on Pontic coins in 
the year A.D. 54-55, when Nero was emperor. 
According to the story (which is probably founded 
on fact) in the Acta above mentioned, she protected 
Thecla, St. Paul’s Iconian convert, and was con- 
verted to Christianity by her protégée. The name 
Tryphzena evidently lasted in Christian tradition ; 
and we find a martyr Tryphiena at Cyzicus, which 
was at one time very closely associated with the 
queen (Acta Sanct. 31 Jan. p. 696). 

The dynasty of Polemon is also connected with the legends 
about the Apostle Bartholomew. According to one legend he 
preached in Bosporus, the kingdom of Polemon 1., and from 
4.n. 38 to 41 of Polemon 11.5 and afterwards in Armenia Magna, 
where be suffered martyrdom in the city Ourbanopolis. Now 
Polemon 11. received a Cilician kingdom in exchange for Bos- 
porus in A.D. 41; and the capital of that kingdom was Olba, 
a Hellenized form of a native name Ourwa or Oura, called also 
Ourbanopolis.¢ His brother Zenon was made king of Armenia 
Magna in A.D. 18 under the name of Artaxias. 

Another legend makes Bartholomew preach in Lyeaonia, or 
in Upper Phrygia and Pisidia. Part of Lycaonia witb Ieonium 
was ruled by Polemon 1., and tbe inhabitants of Iceonium con- 
sidered it a Phrygian city. The most probable foundation for 
this legend is that Bartholomew preached to the Phrygian tribe 
called the Inner Lycaones; see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrugia, pt. ii. Ὁ. 709. A third legend transports tbe scene of 
Bartholomew’s preaching to India, but still assigns the name 
Polemios or Polymios to the king of the country, and Astreges 
or Astyages to his brother; and these are evidently mere dis- 
tortions of the names Polemon and Artaxias. 

It seems impossible that so many links should have been 
forged by tradition connecting the dynasty of Polemon with 
the early history of Christianity, unless there had been some 
historical reality out of which legend could draw its material. 
It would be out of place to investigate the subject further 
here. The discovery of the first traces of connexion was made 
by von Gutschmid in the Lhetn. Alusewm, 1864, p. 170 (where 
he wrongly made Tryphena the wife of Polemon). See also 
Lipsius, Apocryphen A postelgeschichten, ii. 2, p. 55ff.; Ramsay, 
Church inthe Roman Empire before 170, ch. xvi.; and on the 
Polemon dynasty, Mommsen, Ephem. Epigraph. it. p. 259 ff.; 
Hillin Nwmism. Chron. 1899, Ὁ. 181 ff.; also many otber recent 
papers quoted in these works. 

In A.D. 63 the government of Nero came to 
the conclusion that the kingdom of Pontus had 
been raised to such a level of peace and order that 
it might safely be taken into the empire. The 
western part was incorporated as a region of 
Galatia, and the eastern part was incorporated in 
Cappadocia (see below). Polemon 11. still retained 
the title of king, with a kingdom in Cilicia Tracheia, 
where he presumably went to reside after A.D. 64. 

Polemon 11. became connected with NT history 
in another way. In 41 the kingdom of Olba 
(including a large part of Cilicia Tracheia) was 
given him by Claudius in exchange for Bosporus ; + 
and he retained this Cilician kingdom at least as 
late as 68, for a coin of Olba bearing his name was 
struck under Galba (though he had lost the king- 
dom of Pontus in 63). Berenice, daughter of 
Herod Agrippa T. (Ac 12), sister of Herod Agrippa Il. 


* See GALATIA, vol. ii. p. 86. 

+ On these names for Olba see Ramsay, Historical Geography 
of Asia Alinor, Ὁ. 364. 

t Dion Cass. 60. 8. See GALATIA, vol. ii. p. 867, 
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(Ac 26), and widow of her uncle Herod of Chalcis, 
married Polemon, king of Cilicia, after inducing 
him through desire of her wealth to submit to 
circumcision; but she soon tired of him and 
abandoned him, whereupon he ceased to conform 
to the Jewish law.* This is evidently the same 
Polemon 11. who was king of Pontus. Josephus 
does not mention the date; and above, in vol. ii. 
Ρ. 360 f., the view is stated (following Smith’s DB 
li. s.v. ‘Pontus,’ and other authorities), that the 
marriage with Polemon was earlier than the inter- 
view of St. Paul with Berenice and her brother 
Agrippa. But that early date for the marriage is 
not certain, for Josephus speaks of Polemon as 
being king of Cilicia, and presumably living there, 
when the marriage occurred; and this implies a 
date after A.D. 63, for up till that year Polemon 
doubtless lived in Pontus, and would have been 
called king of Pontus rather than king of Cilicia. 
Berenice had been long a widow, as Josephus says, +} 
when she married Polemon: now her husband, 
Herod of Chaleis, died in A.D. 48-49. 

Thus in the Ist cent. A.D. the name Pontus had 
two distinct meanings: it might denote either 
the kingdom of Polemon, or the Roman province 
united with Bithynia. further, there were other 
two uses of the name in the Ist cent. after Christ 
which are revealed to us by inscriptions. The 
kingdom of Polemon, though called Pontus, did 
not embrace nearly all the old Mithridatic king- 
dom of Pontus. Apart from the Roman province 
Pontus, a great part of western Pontus had been 
attached to the province Galatia, one part in B.C. 2 
(with the cities Amasia and Sebastopolis), another 
in A.D. 35 (with the city Comana Pontica).£ This 
district, then, had to be distinguished from Pontus 
the provinceand Polemon’s Pontus, and the method 
of distinction is clearly shown in many authorities : 
the province was called Pontus simply, Polemon’s 
Pontus was called Pontus Polemoniacus (a name 
which remained in use for centuries after the death 
of the last king Polemon), and the part included 
in the province Galatia was called Pontus Galati- 
cus, ‘Those names are used in Ptolemy’s geography 
and in many inscriptions of the Ist and 2nd cents.: 
they may be compared with the division of Lyeaonia 
during the same period into two parts, one ruled 
by king Antiochus and called Lycaonia Antiochiana 
or simply Antiochiana (a name that continued in 
use late in the 2nd cent. and occurs in Ptolemy), 
and one attached to the province Galatia and 
called Lycaonia Galatica or simply Γαλατικὴ x wpa 
(see LYCAONIA, and on another similar pair of 
parts see PIERYGIA). 

Still a fourth Pontus is mentioned by Ptolemy 
and in inscriptions, as Pontus Cappadocicus. This 
included the regions that lay east of Polemoniacus, 
between the Euxine Sea and Armenia ; and it had 
been comprised in the dominions of Polemon L., 
whose realm extended so far as to embrace even 

3osporus. Some modern authorities consider on 
account of the name Cappadocicus that it was 
not in the dominions granted to Polemon I. in 
A.D. 38. Queen Pythodoris had married Archelaus 
king of Cappadocia after the death of Polemon L, 
and there is much obscurity as to the fate of the 
Pontic realm in the later years of the queen 
and immediately after her death until A.D. 33; 
and the opinion has been held by some that the 
eastern regions were attached to Cappadocia and 
assigned specially to Archelaus, so that at his 
death in A.D. 17 Pythodoris continued to reign 
over only the western part of Polemon’s former 
kingdom. But this is very improbable ; for Bos- 
porus was included along with Pontus in the 


* Josephus, Ant. xx. vii. 3. 5 
t Πολὺν χρόνον ἐπιχηρεύσασα, XX. Vil. 8. 
t Gazelonitis must also be added, as stated above. 
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kingdom of Polemon Π. from 37 to 41, and if so, 
eastern Pontus also would naturally be comprised 
in his dominions. Moreover, Archelaus’ kingdom 
was made into a Roman province in A.D. 17, but 
Trapezus and Cerasus, two cities of Pontus Cap- 
padocicus (Trapezus being made capital of it by 
Trajan), dated from A.D. 63 as era, and this era 
must according to analogy be interpreted as the 
year when they were taken into the Roman Empire 
by being incorporated in a province. Now A.D. 63 
was the year when Polemon’s Pontic kingdom was 
taken into the empire, and the eities of Pole- 
moniacus date from that year as era (so Zela and 
Neoczesareia) ; hence Cerasus and Trapezus would 
seem to have been included in the kingdom of 
Polemon 11.; and if so, then presumably all Cap- 
padocicus was similarly included. The difference 
of name, Polemoniacus and Cappadocicus, in that 
case, probably began only in A.D. 63, and was due 
to the fact that the eastern half of the kingdom was 
attached to the province Cappadocia and named 
accordingly, while the western half was attached 
to the province Galatia, and retained its former 
name Polemoniacus in distinction from the older 
PontusGalaticus. An inscription, dating probably 
between 63 and 78, mentions Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Pontus Galaticus as parts of the province 
Galatia ;* but does not mention Pontus Cap- 
padocicus, thus proving that the latter was not 
in Galatia ; and, as we know that Trapezus by 
that time was Roman, Cappadocia is the only pro- 
vince to which it could have been attached. Such 
is the probable sequence of events. 

Subsequently, Pontus Galaticus and Polemoni- 
acus, after being included in the united provinces 
of Galatia and Cappadocia from about A.D. 78 to 
106, were attached permanently to Cappadocia, 
when the two provinces were again separated by 
Trajan. Such is the arrangement described by 
Ptolemy. Yet the three names, Pontus Galaticus, 
Polemoniacus, Cappadocicus, persisted, with their 
separate capitals, Amasia, Neociesareia, Trapezus, 
implying that they were considered for adminis- 
trative purposes as distinct regions of the vast 
province of Cappadocia, to which all three were 
henceforward attached. 

ili, THE NAME PONTUS IN THE New TEsTA- 
MENT.—When the name Pontus occurs in the NT, 
what are we to understand by it amid this puzzling 
comphcacy of three or even four distinct regions, all 
bearing the name? As we have seen, the simple 
name Pontus, without any qualifying epithet, was 
regularly employed to desionate the Roman pro- 
vince united with Bithynia ;+ and the writers of 
the Ν᾽ seem to have observed this rule of ordinary 
usage. In 1 P 1} Pontus is clearly the province. 
Few could doubt this; and Hort has proved it 
beyond all question in his posthumous edition of 
part of the Epistle. Similarly, when the Jew 
Aquila, who bore a Roman name, is called a man 
of Pontus, Ac 18%, itis practically certain that the 
province Pontus is meant. The Roman name 
demands a Roman connexion. The suggestion 
that he was originally a slave from Pontus Pole- 
moniacus, who had been set free in Rome, seems 
impossible, as the freedman would not retain his 
slave nationality: the statement that Aquila was 
aman of Pontus, implies a lasting and present 
characteristic. Equally improbable is it that 
Pontus Galaticus is meant; for in the imperial 
system that district was merely a part of the pro- 
vinee Galatia. In fact, there is practically no 


* CIL iii. Suppl. 6818, with the remarks in Ramsay, His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 253. 

Except, of course, where the context imposed another 
sense without any need fora distinctive epithet. Kasay Πόντου 
on coins of Neocesareia the capital of Polemoniacus means only 
that region: similarly, on coins of Zela τοῦ Πόνσου. Πρώτη 
Πόντου On coins of Amasia meang Pontus Galaticus, 
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doubt that the intention in Ac 18* is to state that 
Aquila, though in recent time resident in Rome, 
was a provincial from Pontus, and not one who 
originally belonged to the city. The question 
then arises whether Aquila was a cowis Homanus 
of the province Pontus (as St. Paul was a cwis 
Lomanus of the province Cilicia). That, how- 
ever, is impossible, for he ranked to the Romans 
asa Jew, not as a Roman: the edict of Claudius, 
Ac 18*, would not have applied to him if he had 
been a Roman either by birth or as the freedman 
of a Roman master ;* but, being a Jew by nation, 
a provincial residing in Rome, he was expelled by 
the terms of the edict. 

The remaining case is not so clear. In Ac 2? 
among the Jews and proselytes in Jerusalem at 
the Feast of Pentecost are mentioned ‘dwellers in 
Judwa and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia.’ That 
list presents many difficulties, and is probably not 
composed by the author of Acts, but quoted by 
him from an older authority to whom he was 
indebted for the account of an incident which he 
himself had not seen (see PHRYGIA, vol. 111. p. 867). 
Hence it is not possible to say whether Pontus there 
means the Roman province united with Bithynia, 
or the whole country with its three distinct 
poe But the former is much more probable, 
or Jews tended to prefer the peaceful and civilized 
countries, finding them much more suitable for 
trade and residence; and therefore it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that there were many, if any, Jews 
in Polemoniacus in the year A.D, 29 or 30. Pontus 
Galaticus with the great city of Amasia would be 
more likely to contain Jews. But there is no 
possibility of reaching certainty about that unique 
and peculiar passage ; and, being unique, it is less 
important. 

iv. SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN Pontus.—The 
Churches of Pontus addressed by St. Peter (1 P 1?) 
were evidently mainly composed of converted 
pagans. When that Epistle was composed, it 
must be concluded that Christianity had already 
taken strong root in Pontus, as contrasted with 
its feeble hold on LyctIAa and PAMPHYLIA, which 
are not addressed in the Epistle.+ Pontus lay so 
far from the earliest lines of the Christian propa- 
ganda that the strength of the new religion in it is, 
certainly, to be regarded as an argument in favour 
of a date later than A.D. 64. It is highly probable 
that Christianity spread thither by sea from the 
Asian coasts, and even from Rome (as Hort in 
the remarkable essay appended to his posthumous 
edition of 1 Peter is inclined to believe), for it is im- 
probable that any missionary movement occurred 
at so early a date on the lines leading north from 
Syria or Cilicia through the barbarous lands of 
Cappadocia and Pontus Polemoniacus. Thus it 
was the cities of the Ora Pontica or Pontic coast 
lands which earliest received the new religion ; 
and probably Amastris was its chief centre at first. 
By A.D. 111-113 it had spread so strongly in the 
province Pontus that Pliny, governor of Dithynia εἰ 
Pontus, when making a progress through Pontus, 
wrote to Trajan £’p. 96 (probably from Amastris, 
where he wrote the following letter, 98), giving a 
remarkable account of the spread of Christianity. 
He says that many persons, nen and women, of all 
ages and every rank in the state, not merely in the 
great cities, but also in the villages and on farm 
lands, were affected by the new superstition, the 
temples were to a great extent deserted, the sacri- 
ficial ritual had been for a long time interrupted, 


* Many excellent authorities, in defiance of this obvious 
and inevitahle fact, regard him as a freedman. See Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 418 ff. 

ἡ The failure of Cilicia is due to its heing part of the pro- 
vince Syria-Oilicia, and not included in the special group of 
provinces contemplated, viz. Asia Minor. 

1 See The Church in the Roman Empire before 170, p. 284. 
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and few persons were found to buy animals for 
sacrifice. This state of the province was of long 
standing (diz), and some who were accused de- 
clared that they had abandoned Christianity 20 
or 25 years ago.* Hence we cannot believe that 
less than 40 to 50 years had elapsed since thie 
evangelization of the province began. While it 
is evident that Pliny is speaking of the province 
in general, it is noteworthy that it was in Pontus 
that he finally became so strongly impressed with 
the evil, and wrote to Trajan for advice about it. 
Towards the middle of the 2nd cent. Lucian con- 
firms the testimony of Pliny (not that any confir- 
mation is needed to establish the truth of that 
official report), alluding incidentally to Pontus, the 
native country of Alexander the impostor of Abo- 
nouteichos, as ‘filled full with Epicureans and 
atheists and Christians’ (Alex. 25). Like Phrygia, 
Pontus appears in the 2nd cent. as a region where 
Christianity was so strong that its history was no 
longer that of a militant religion against paganism, 
but rather of a contest of sect against sect. The 
heretie Marcion was born at Sinope in Pontus about 
120. Aquila, the translator of the OT into Greek, 
was also a native of Pontus. 

From the coast lands of the province, however, 
Christianity spread inland only slowly. Incident- 
ally we observe here that it is necessary to distin- 
guish carefully betweeu the different meanings of 
the name Pontus, for neglect to do so has led some 
good scholars into needless difficulties. Thus, when 
Gregory Thaumaturgus was made bishop of Neo- 
cesareia in Pontus about A.D. 240, he is said to 
have found only seventeen Chiristians in the 
country ; t+ and, though no reliance can be placed 
on the exact number, still a clear tradition, ἀρ. 
less trustworthy, is implied that Gregory had gone 
to a practically pagan country. This has been 
often set in opposition to the facts implied in 1 P 
11 and in Pliny. But Gregory preached in Pontus 
Polemoniacus, whose capital was Neocesareia, 
while the older anthorities speak of the province ; 
and the contrast between tlie rapid spread in the 
one and the failure in the other is due to the 
tendency of the new religion to be restricted to 
the imperial bounds, to prefer civilized regions to 
uncivilized (Polemoniacus being remote and back- 
ward compared to the province), and to flourish 
best in districts where there had long been a strong 
Jewish element to prepare the soil. 

Still the inner lands of Pontus appear to have 
been Christianized to a considerable extent during 
the 3rd cent. by the work of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and other less famous missionaries. Such martyrs 
as Theodorus Tiro at Amasia, Theodorus the Soldier 
at Heracleopolist and Eukhaita, with many others, ὃ 
are mentioned in the latest persecutions under Dio- 
cletian, Maximian, and Licinius. Before the time 
of Constantine the ecclesiastical system in all the 
districts of Pontus had been organized to a very 
considerable degree of completeness, not indeed 
so perfectly as in Pisidia and Lycaonia, but more 
thoroughly than in Galatia (see GALATIA, vol. i. 
p- 85). For example, Hierocles gives a list of five 
cities in Pontus Polemoniacus, and three of these 
were represented at the Council of Nicsa in A.D. 
325. But, asa whole, the evidence points to the 
3rd and even the 4th cents. as the period when 
Christianity spread through inner Pontus, while 

* Piginti qguoque, editio ἥρως pes viginti quinque, conjecture. 
nthe et Nyss. Vit. Greg. Thaum. xvi. pp. 899, 954 (ed. 

{ Wrongly called Heracleia in the extant Acta (the best 
being the Armenian, translated by Conybeare, Monuments of 
Early Christianity, p. 224): it bore the double name Sebasto- 


polis-Heracleopolis, and was not far from Eukhaita; see Acta 
Sanctorum, 7 Feb, vol. ii. pp. 23, 891. 

§ In the Martyrolog. Wieronym. the martyrs’ names are often 
very corrupt (see Duchesne’s Index, s.vv. Amasia, Neocwsarea, 
Sebastia) ; see also the Syriac Martyrology, 18th Aug. 


the lst and 2nd cents. were the time when thie sea- 
coast, ὅ.6. the province Pontus, was evangelized. 
Hence it is on the coast, at Sinope, that we find an 
early martyr, like Phocas the bishop of Trajan’s 
persecution.* 

About A.D. 295 Diocletian reorganized the pro- 
vincial system and broke up the large provinces. 
The Pontic districts were then completely re- 
arranged. The province Pontus was partitioned 
between Paphlagonia and Diospontus. The latter, 
which was afterwards named Helenopontus, after 
the mother of Constantine, contained also parts of 
Paphlagonia, Pontus Galaticus, and Polemoniacus. 
Pontus Polemoniacus retained its name, but was 
reduced in size, losing Zela to Diospontus, and 
Sebasteia to Armenia Minor. Pontus Galaticus 
disappeared entirely, losing Amasia, etc., to Dios- 
pontus, Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis to Armenia 
Minor, Comana, Lbora, and Zela to Polemoniacus, 
and prone some parts to Galatia the Byzantine 
province. The ecclesiastical organization followed 
this new arrangenient. W. M. Ramsay. 


POOL is the tr® in OT of three Heb. words.— 
1. nix “dgam, ‘pond’ of stagnant or muddy water, 
from [038] to be troubled or muddy. ‘The ‘ ponds,’ 
RV ‘pools,’ of Egypt (Ex 7 85 διώρυγες, paludes), 
were probably the sheets of stagnant water left by 
the inundation of the Nile. In Ps 107* 114% the 
word is rendered ‘standing water,’ RV ‘a pool of 
water’ (λίμνη, stagnum) ; in Is 143 357 4118 49" « pool’ 
or ‘pools’ (ἕλος, palus, stagnum); and in Jer 5152 
it is put for ‘reeds,’ or reedy places (cvorduara, 
γδω μὲ In Is 1910, whilst the Vulg. renders by 
lacuna, the LXX has ξῦθος, ‘beer’ (see art. FISH- 
POOL). 2. mp2 mikvch, or MPP mikvah ; a place where 
waters flow together, from mp (Niph. ‘assemble’). 
The word is tr’ differently wpon each occasion of 
its use. In Gn VP? it is rendered the ‘ gathering 
together’ (of the waters) when the earth and the 
seas were created (ra συστέματα, congregationes 
{aquarum]). In Ex 7 the ‘pools,’ RV ‘ponds’ 
(ra ἕλη, lacus), of Egypt were probably reservoirs 
for the storage of water, as opposed to the stagnant 
water ’dgam) left by the inundation. In Ly 1156 it 
is translated ‘plenty,’ RV ‘ gathering’ (of water) 
(συναγωγή, congregaiio [aguarum]). In Is 22" the 
‘ditch,’ RV ‘reservoir’ (ὕδωρ, lacus), made between 
the two walls at Jerusalem appears to have been 
formed by damming up the valley. 

3. nous bérékhah, a ‘pool,’ or an ‘artificial tank’ ; 
hence the Arabic δὲν δέ, aud the Spanish al-bcrea. 
The LXX generally tr. the word by κολυμβήθρα, but 
in four instances (2S 2% 412} 1Κ 9258. 2 Kk 20°) by κρήνη 
and in one (Ca 74) by λίμνη. The Vulg. has piscina 
and once (Neh 2) agueductus. In the NT (Jn 
5* 4797) κολυμβήθρα is used. In Ps 845, where the 

lural occurs, AV reads ‘filleth the pools,’ whilst 

{V has ‘covereth it with blessings’ (2.6. berdkhéth 
instead of bérékhéth); with this may be compared 
the ‘valley of Berachah,’ κοιλὰς εὐλογίας, vallis bene- 
dictionis, 2 Ch 2055, 

The pools were formed by building a dam across 
a valley, or by excavation ; and they were supplied 
by surface drainage, by springs, or by water 
brought from a distance by conduits. They 
allowed the water to deposit any sediment it con- 
tained; and they were often connected with 
aqueducts and baths. They also frequently sup- 
plied water for irrigation, and were open to the air. 
The pools near towns were usually rectangular in 
form, and had their sides lined with water-tight 
cement. They were sometimes surrounded by 
porticoes (στοαί), in which bathers undressed them- 
selves and lounged before or after bathing. The 
| * The best Acta are the Armenian in Conybeare’s Monumenta 


of Early Christianity, p.103; see also Acta Sanctorum, July 14. 
" vol. iii. p. 600 fi. 
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pool of Siloam had four such porticoes, and 
remains of them have been found by excavation ; 
Bethesda, which was a double pool, had five 
porticoes (Jn 5*), one on each of the four sides, 
and the fifth in the middle between the two pools. 

Pools are mentioned in the Bible at Hebron (28 
4/2), Gibeon (28 2%), Samaria (1 K 2935), and Hesh- 
bon (Ec 2%); and in general terms in Is 14% 19! 
and Nah 2°. At or near Jerus. there were several 
pools : the Upper P. (2 Καὶ 182", Is 7° 362) ; the Lower 
P, (Is 22°) ; the Old P. (Is 22"); the King’s P. (Neh 
214), the P. of Siloah, RV Shelah (Neh 3»), appar- 
ently the same as the P. of Siloam (Jn 9%); the 
‘P. that was made’ (Neh 8:8). ‘a’ P., RV ‘the’ P. 
made by Hezekiah (2 KX 20); and the P. of 
Bethesda (Jn 547), Josephus also mentions the 
Serpents’ P. (BJ ν. 111. 2) ; Solomon’s P. (BJ ν. iv. 
2); the P. Amygdalon, and the Ῥ, Struthius (BJ 
v. xi. 4. Many of the ancient pools may still be 
seen in Palestine. The best known are those at 
Hebron and Jerusalem, and the ‘ pools of Solomon,’ 
near Bethlehem, which are possibly the ‘pools of 
water’ (Ee 2°) that Solomon econstrueted to irri- 
gate his gardens and orchards. These pools 
are three in number, and they have been formed 
by building solid dams of masonry across the 
valley of Urtas. They have a total capacity of 
44,147,000 gallons, and are so arranged that the 
water from each of the higher pools can be run 
off into the one immediately below it. The water 
was conveyed to Jerusalem by a conduit. 

C. W. WILSON. 

POOR.—1. This word, especially when it repre- 
sents the Heb. °3y, is used sometimes with a semi- 
religious connotation, the nature of which it is the 
object of the present article to explain. In order 
to understand the term satisfactorily, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the meaning of the cognate 
verb, Heb. my, Arab. ‘and (andé’). The Arab. ‘and 
means to be lowly, submissive, obedient, especially 
by becoming a captive, and so the ptep. 1s often 
used simply in the sense of a captive*: the Heb. 
my means analogously to be humbled, Is 31? (RV 
‘abase himself’), in the causative conj. to humble, 
mishandle, esp. by depriving of ἸΔΠΟΤ ΕΠ OF ΟΥ 
liberty, or recognized rights (EV usually ‘ afflict’) : 
οἵ, Gn 16°(RV ‘dealt hardly’), J¢ 19% (6 humble’), 
—in both, parallel with ‘do to her (them) that 
which is good in thy (your) eyes,’ Gn 31° (of the 
maltreatment of wives by a husband), Ex 2272-2 
(of the ill-treatment of a widow or orphan), Jg 
105. 6. 19 (of ill-using Samson); and often of the ill- 
treatment of a nation in bondage, as Gn 15" (|| “ to 
serve’), Ex 1+ (ef. v.83 ‘make to serve’); see 
also 28 719 (Ps 8972), Ps 945.+ 

2. The subst. ‘ant (EV mostly ‘afflicted,’ or 
‘ poor’) thus means properly one humbled or bowed 
down, especially by oppression, deprivation of 
rights, ete., but also, more generally, by mis- 
fortune: as the persons thus ‘humbled’ would 
commonly be the ‘ poor,’ the term came to denote 
largely the class whom we should call the ‘poor,’ 
and ‘ poor’ is tlius one of the conventional render- 
ings of the word: it must, however, be rememn- 
bered that ‘d@n2 does not really mean ‘poor,’ and 
that while in the English word ‘poor’ the pro- 
minent idea is the poverty of the person or persons 
so described, in the Heb. ‘a@n2z the prominent idea 
is that of the ill-treated, or the miserable: in 
other words, the ‘@nz, while often, no doubt, a 
person in need, was primarily a person suffering 
some kind of social disability or distress. 

3. ἡ rdsh, is the Heb. word which expresses distinctively 


the idea, of poverty ; but this occurs only 18 1823,28 121. 3.4 
Ps 823 (RV ‘destitute’), Ec 414 58, and 15 times in Proverbs. 


* See Rablfs, "3y und ny in den Psalmen, 1892, pp. 67-69, 
t Comp. the cognate subst. ‘dni, state of being humbled or 
bowed down, EV ‘ afiliction,’ Gu 1611 3142, Ex 37.17, Ig 4810 οἱ, 


It is worth noticing (Rablfs, p. 75) that ‘dshir, ‘rich,’ never 
appears ag the opposite of '@ni, while it is the true antitbesis of 
rash (28 121.2 4, Pr 1420 1823 222.7 286), 

‘Poor’ is also sometimes the tr. of 'ebydn, ‘needy’; and 
often that of dal (prop. thin, reduced, feeble): ef. Driver, 
Parallel Psalter, pp. 450, 452. ’Ebyon is once ὁ pened to 
‘adshir, Pa 492; and dal is opposed to it 5 times, Ex 3015 Pr 10915 
2916 9811 Ru 310, 

It is to be regretted tbat there is no English word which 
would botb suit all the passages in which ‘dnt occurs, and 
also indicate its connexion witb ‘anak, ‘inndh, and ‘dni. 

4, In the laws of Ex 22%, Lv 1010 (=23%), Dt 
1611 241% 44. 15, now, ‘dn? is used as a purely colour- 
less designation of the persons whom we should 
describe as the ‘poor.’ But in the prophets and 
poetical books, esp. the Psalms, we see gradually 
other ideas attaching theinselves to the term. 
Thus allusions are made, especially by the pro- 
pacts to the oppression of the ‘dnzyyim, at the 
uands of a high-handed and cruel aristocracy 
(Am 8*[Heb. marg.], Is 815-15 10? 327 [Heb. marg. ], 
Ezk 16” [in Sodom], 1813 22°: Job 24% ® 14, Pr 3014) ; 
so that they become the objects of special regard 
on the part of a righteous king (Jer 9910, Ps 72%: % 12), 
or individual (Ezk 1817, Is 58’, Zec 710, Ps 82°, Pr 297 
815: ; cf. Pr 1451: [Heb. text], Dn 457), and especi- 
ally of Jehovah (Is 14%, cf. v.% ; implicitly, also, 
in the other passages quoted), 


5. Comp. the allusions to the oppressions of tbe ‘needy’ 
(Ὁ 2.) in Am 26 41 512 894. 6, Is 327, Jer 234 528 and elsewhere, 
and of tbe ‘reduced’ (ada, EV ‘ poor’) in Am 27 41 51) 86, Is 
102 etc. (botb words often in parallelism with ‘dniyyin); and 
the manner in which it is promised that they will be in a 
special degree under the protection of the ideal king (Ps 72). 
12.13, Ig 114), and that—like the ‘dniyyim in Is 148°—they will 
be the first to benefit, when society is regenerated, and J” 
establisbes His ideal kingdom (Is 143° 254 291%), 


6. So in Ps 18” God is spoken of as saving the 
‘afilicted (a7 humbled) people’ (3y by), but as 
abasing the ‘haughty eyes’; and in Is 26°, when 
the tyrannical city has been destroyed, it is men- 
tioned, as a special ground for satisfaction, that 
ὑπο ἄπ and the dallim may then tread unmolested 
over its ruins. ‘Ai isused also of Israel, suflerine 
in the wilderness or in exile or war, and regardec 
as unplicitly or ideally righteous, and eliciting in 
consequence Jehovah’s compassion, Ps 68, Is 411 
4918 5121 544, ef. Hab 34. In Zeph 812 the ideal 
Israel of the future, who survive after the coming 
Ταῦ ει ent has removed from Jerusalem the ‘ proudly 
exulting’ ones, so that none will any more be 
‘haughty’ in God’s holy mountain, are character- 
ized as a ‘humbled and poor people’ (71 *3y oy), 
who will ‘ take refuge’ in the name of J”, and (ν. 13) 
be free from all iniquity. Perhaps, indeed, the 
expression means also Israel generally in Is 26°, 

ἡ. These passages show that ἄπει (‘afflicted,’ 
‘ poor’), asalso its frequent parallel ’ebydn (‘needy’), 
and, though somewhat less distinctly, dal (EV 
also mostly ‘ poor’), came gradually to imply more 
than persons who were merely in some kind of 
social subjection, or material need: they came to 
denote the godly poor, the suffering righteous, the 
persous who, whether ‘ bowed down,’ or ‘ needy,’ or 
‘reduced,’ were the godly servants of Jehovah. 
It is evident that in ancient Israel, especially in 
later times, piety prevailed more among the 
humbler classes than among the wealthier and 
ruling classes: indeed the latter are habitually 
taken to task by the prophets for their cruel and 
unjust treatment of the former. In particular, as 
Rahlfs (p. 89) observes, ‘ar? acquired thus, not 
indeed a religious meaning, but a religious colowr- 
ang. This colouring appears most frequently in 
the Psalms: note the following passages, in which, 
if they are compared carefully with the context, 
it will become evident that the ‘diyyim (fre- 


quently || with the ‘needy’) are substantially 


identical with those who are elsewhere in the 
same Psalus called ‘the godly,’ ‘the righteous,’ 
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‘the faithful,’ ete.: Ps 9% (Heb. text*; RY) 
10: 9. 9 12 (Heb. text * ; RV) [comp. 9” ‘those that 
know thy name’ and ‘that seek after thee,’ 10” 
‘the humble’ (see below)]; 12° [see ν.} ‘ the godly,’ 
‘the faithful’]; 149% [v. ‘for J” is his refuge’]; 
1821 9994 9516 (47 am solitary and ‘ani’; cf. 69° 
8815), 34% 3510. 10 (delivered by J”), 3774 (cf. v.14"), 40! 
== 70° (1 am ‘dn? and needy’; so 86! 109%), 741% 31 
102 title ]0915 14012; see also 15 667, Job 8438 36% © (cf. 
the cognate subst. ‘dni, AV ‘trouble,’ or “ afflic- 
tion,’ in Ps 918 25% 317 8.89 119% 9% 165. of tle 
Psalmists’ own sufferings: also 44% 107"), Most 
of these passages—indeed, except Ps 18°’, probably 
all—are post-exilic; and reflect the social and 
religious conditions of the post-exilic community : 
the religious ‘ colouring’ of ‘@n7, which had been 
previously in process of acquisition, was then con- 
firmed. The troubles of which the ‘én7z complains 
are, however, not poverty, but chiefly social and 
religious wrongs. 

8. From ‘dn? is to be carefully distinguished a 
word with which it has been sometimes very need- 
lessly confused, ‘dnd@w. While ‘dni means one who 
is ‘humbled’ or ‘bowed down’ by adverse external 
circumstances, ‘@na@w means one who is ‘ humble’ 
in disposition and character, ‘humble- minded’ 
(Cheyne, OP, 98), or, to speak more specifically, 
one who dows voluntarily under the hand of God, 
and is ‘submissive to the Divine will’ (Cheyne, 
Introd. to Is. 644., 266). It thus, unlike ‘@n2, has 
from the beginning an essentially moral and re- 
ligious connotation. In AV and RV it is mostly 
rendered ‘meek’; but meekness is predicated of 
a person’s attitude towards other men, whereas 
‘dnd@w denotes rather a man’s attitude towards 
God; so that ‘humble’ would be the better render- 
ing. ‘Andw is less common than ‘d@n7: it occurs in 
Nu 12° (of Moses); in the prophets, Am 27 85 (Heb. 
text 1), Is 114 29! 327 (Heb. textt) 61, Zeph 2°; in 
the poet. books, Ps 918 (Heb. text 1), 1011 2276 25% 9 
34? 37) (‘the humble shall inherit the earth’), 69° 
76° 1476 149’, and the Heb. margin of Pr 3*4 (opposed 
to ory> ‘scorners’), 1619 (opposed to ‘the proud’; cf. 
Sir 1014 [Heb.]),—in all, of the ‘humble,’ either as 
victimized by wicked oppressors, or as the objects 
of Jehovah’s regard, and recipients of His sal- 
vation.§ The cognate subst. ‘dndwah occurs Ps 
1885 (of J”), 4δ.,, Zeph2* (‘seek righteousness, 
seek humility’), Pr 15°°=18" (‘before honour is 
humility’), 224, 

9. The Heb. marg. (Keré) substitutes thrice (Am 84, Is 32%, Ps 
918) humbled (‘ poor’) for humble of the text (Kethivh); and five 
times (Ps 912 1012, Pr 334 1421 1619) hewmble for humbled (‘poor’) 
of the text (Kethtbh),—in each case, it seems (cf, Rahlfs, Ὁ. δά f.), 
deeming the correction to express an idea better suited to the 
context (in Am 84, Is 327, Ps 918 the parallel clause has needy ; 
in Pr 334 1619 humble forms evidently a juster antithesis to 
‘gcorner’ and ‘proud’ than afiteted or ‘poor’). The correction 
is certainly right in Pr 3%4 1619, probably also in Am 84; in the 
other passages it does not seem to be necessary. 

10. The two terms which have been here dis- 
cussed seem, in fact, to have been two of the more 
prominent and distinctive designations of a party 
in ancient Israel, which appears to have first begun 
to form itself during the period of the later pre- 
exilic prophets, but which, during the Exile and 
subsequently, acquired a more marked and dis- 
tinctive character—the party, viz., of the faithful 
and God-fearing Israelites, who held together, and 
formed an ecclesiola in ceclesia, as opposed to the 

ἘΠῊΝ Heb. marg. (Keré) has in these passages the humble 
(R'Vm ‘ meek’): see ὃ 9. 

t The Heb. marg. (déniyyé), followed by RV, yields, however, 
a more suitable sense here; it would also be better to read 
‘aniyyeé in 27 (cf. Is 102). 

1 Heb, marg. (Keré) the poor ; see ὃ 9. 

§ With Is 611 (LXX, wrongly, στωχόι, and so in the quotation, 
Lk 418) ef, Mt 115=Lk 722, 

|| Where ‘ride on on behalf of... meekness (humility) ’ means 
that the king addressed is to take the field on behalf of the 


humble against their proud oppressors (see Cbeyne or Kirk- 
patrick, ad loc.). 


POPLAR 


worldly and indifferent, often also paganizing and 
versecuting, majority. ‘The Psalins, especially the 

salms of ‘complaint,’ abound with allusions to 
these two opposed parties, the opposition between 
which seems to have been intensified in the post- 
exilic period, till it culminated, in the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in the struggle between the 
nationalists and the Hellenizers. The God-fearing 
party are described by many more or less synony- 
mous designations, such as ‘those that fear (or 
love) J”,’ ‘ those that seek (or wait for) J”,’ ‘the ser- 
vants of J”,’ the ‘ godly’ (Adsidim), the ‘ righteous,’ 
etc.; from the point of view of their social con- 
dition they are specially the ‘dniyyim or (to adopt 
the conventional rendering) the ‘ poor,’ from the 
pomt of view of their character they are the 
‘dnadwim or the ‘humble.’ The party opposed to 
them are the ‘ wicked,’ the ‘ evil-doers,’ the ‘ proud,’ 
the ‘haters,’ ‘enemies,’ or ‘persecutors’ of the 
Psalmists and their co-religionists, who are de- 
scribed as ‘seeking their life’ and ‘delighting in 
their hurt,’ etc., and as setting themselves in 
various ways to dishonour Jehovah, and bring 
reproach upon His servants (cf. Cheyne, J&L 
Pp. 114-125).* The former party was that out 
of which a considerable number of the Psalms 
appear to have sprung, especially those which 
possess a representative character, and in which 
the Psalmist seems to give expression not simply 
to his own experiences and spiritual emotions, but 
also to those of a circle of similarly circumstanced 
godly compatriots. 


See, further, Gratz, Die Psalmen (1882), 20-37 (whose view, 
however, that the ‘dnawim were Levites, is not probable); 
Isidore Loeb, ‘La Littérature des Pauvres’ in REJ/, 1890-92 
(Nos. 40-42, 45, 46, 48), also published separately, Paris, 1892 
(clever : exemplifies very fully tbe characteristics of tbe ‘ poor,’ 
especially in tbe Psalms, but exaggerates the idealism of the 
Heb. poets, and also generalizes too freely); Rahlfs, op. cit. 
Hupfeld (on Ps 918) contended that *39 and 33 were used with- 
out any distinction of meaning, both signifying afflicted, with the 
collateral idea of humble; but this view is antecedently improb- 
able, and not required by the facts.— Ges. (Thes.) treated both 
words as meaning properly afflicted, but regarded ‘dndw as 
having always the collateral idea of hwimble, meek, Recent 
scholars, as Delitzsch and Cheyne (both on Ps 918), Lagarde, 
Mitth. i. 81, Rahlfs, pp. 62-66, 73-80 (cf. Konig, Zgd. 11. 134, 76), 
more correctly distinguish ‘én2, ‘bowed down,’ from ‘andw, 
‘one who bows himsel?,’—Del. and Cheyne, however, thinking 
also that, as affliction is the school of humility, and a man may 
be ‘bowed down’ with consent of his own will, ‘dt acquired 
secondarily the sense of ‘humble.’ It seems best, with Rahlfs, 
to keep the words entirely distinct: the ‘dniyyim were, no 
doubt, known to be also ‘humble,’ and so could be opposed to 
the ‘ proud,’ Ps 1827, or classed with the ‘stricken in spirit,’ Is 
662; but the fact is not expressed by the term used. It would 
be easier, if necessary, to read one word for the other, than to 
give one word the meaning of the other. The LXX preserves, 
on the whole, a consciousness of the distinction between the 
two words: the translators render ‘ani (Kt.) by πένης 13 times, 
by πτωχός 38 times, by ταπεινός 9-10 times, by reais only Zeph 
312, Zec 99, Is 266; and ‘dndw (Kt.) by xpuis 8 times, by πένης 
3 times, by πτωχὸς 4 times, by ταπεινός 4 times: in view, how- 
ever, of the frequency with which * and 1 are confused in LXX 
(Driver, Samuel, lxv-Ixvii), we cannot be sure that they always 
read the Heb. text exactly as we do. In the Targ., also (especi- 
ally in the Psalms, Rahlis, p. 56f.), the greatly predominant 
rendering of ‘di is ‘ poor,’ ‘ distressed,’ etc., while that of ‘anaw 
is ‘humble’ (jm3y). And the Vulg. nearly always renders dni 
by pauper, egenus, inops, but ‘énaw by mitis or mansuetus. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

POPLAR occurs twice in EV (Gn 30, RVm 
‘styrax,’ Hos 4%), The Heb. 133), libneh, signifies 
‘a white tree.’ The LXX in Genesis gives στυρά- 
xivos=storax, and in Hosea dAedxy=‘ poplar.’ The 
authority of the Arab. /wbna, which signifies the 
storax, may be considered decisive as to the meaning 


of the Hebrew. Styrax officinalis, L., of the order 


* Rahlfs, following Ewald, calls attention (pp. 5-29) to the 
numerous Similarities of expression and situation characterizing 
in particular the group of Psalins, 22. 25. 31. 34. 35. 38. 40, G9, 
71. 102. 109; he assigns the group (Ὁ. 30 ff.) to the close of the 
Exile or shortly after. 

¢ The note is much abbreviated (the sentence on the original 
difference of "3 and 139 being added) in Nowack’s revised ed. of 
Hupfeld’s Comm. (1888). 
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Styracacee, is a shrub or tree ὁ to 20 feet high, 
with ovate to round-ovate leaves, glabrescent at 
upper, and white-woolly at lower, surface. I[t 
bears numerous snowy-white flowers, resembling 
orange blossoms, 1 to 2 inches broad, and a green 
drupe-like berry. The officinal storax is the in- 
spissated juice of the inner layer of the bark. 
It has an agreeable vanilla-like odour. It was 
formerly employed in medicine as a stimulant 
expectorant, but is little used now. The name 
libneh, ‘white,’ is well justified by the snowy- 
white under surfaces of the leaves, and the wealth 
of beautiful white blossoms. No wild tree of the 
country is more ornamental than this. It is 
common in thickets from the coast to the sub- 
alpine regions. In Syriait is called Aawz. It has 
been objected to the rendering ‘styrax’ (Hos 4:5) 
that it 15 not large enougli to give the ‘shadow’ 
required, and that therefore ‘poplar’ should be 
retained. We have, however, indicated that 
Styrax officinalis attains a height of 20 feet, and 
such trees would give a better shade than the tall, 
cylindrical poplar. Moreover, the poplar is a tree 
of valleys and plains, growing only by water- 
courses, while Styrax erows on dry hillsides, in 
localities similar to those of the oak and tere- 
binth. G. E. Post. 


PORATHA (mis; B Φαραδάθα, καὶ Φαραάθα, A Bap- 
640a).—The fourth of the sons of Haman, who were 
put to death by the Jews (Est 98), The nameis prob- 
ably Persian, and the L3_X reading suggests that the 
true form is Poradatha (xniis=‘ given by fate’ ?). 


PORCH.—A covered entrance to a building. It 
is generally outside the main building, and so 
differs from vestibule which is inside, and from 
which doors open mto the several apartments of 
the house. T'wo words in OT denote porch, viz. 
Heb. o> (éla@m), found in Ezk 40 only, and obix 
(alam), which occurs in 1 IK, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezk, and 
Joel. As to the identical meaning of these Heb. 
words see under ARCH. 

There is another Heb. word Ὑπὸ (misdérén), 
which EV tr. by porch (Jg 3% ‘Then Eliud went 
into the porch’). This word is not used else- 
where; and while we do know that some part of 
a house is denoted, we have no means of saying 
what part. The versions render little if any aid, 
nor do the cognates throw any light on the mean- 
ing. The root is 1b (seder), a row, series, order. 
So 109 (miscdérén) might be expected, according 
to its etymology, to denote something built in line 
with or according to the form of something else, 
such as a wing, built along the outside walls of 
a porch, with sides at right angles to the main 
building. 

The word ’édém or ’élam is variously applied 
in OT. 

1. It is used of the porch erected to the east of 
Solomon’s temple, 1K 6° and 7%, and 2 Ch 158 
29717, It was 20 cubits long by 10 broad; its 
height is not given in 1K, but in 2 Ch 81 it is 
said to be 120 cubits high. Now, a porch 20 cubits 
long, 10 broad, and 120 high would be a mon- 
strosity ; indeed the whole verse as it stands is 
senseless. Kautzsch, Bertheau, Oettli, and Kittel 
attempt a reconstruction, and all agree that 120 
for the height is an evident mistake; A of the 
LXX, the Syr., and Arab. versions have 20, which 
is likely enough to be correct, though Bertheau 
prefers reading 30. Aug. Hirt (Der Tempel 
Salomo’s, p. 4), together with the above authori- 
ties, excepting Bertheau, decide for 20. If the 
text is to be upheld, it is to be explained, as by 
Ewald (Gesch. 111. p. 42), according to the well- 
known leaning of the Chronicler to exaggeration ; 
but in this case the exaggeration is one which 


makes the writer ridiculous, and it is far better 
to emend the text. The similarly situated porch 
of Ezekiel’s temple has the same name, Ezk 40% 
415 (read with Cornill, sing. ‘ porch’), 2. The same 
word is employed for each of the two porches 
belonging to Solomon’s palace, the ‘porch of 
pillars’ 1 Καὶ 76, and the ‘throne porch’ (or place of 
judgement), 11 7%. 8. In Ezk the word stands for 
the two large apartments, one lying at the inner 
end of the outer gate, the other at the outer end of 
the inner gate. It is in this connexion that the 
form ’é/a@m is mostly, though not exclusively, em- 
ployed. Of these minor porches there were in all 
six: one at each of the three outer (N. EK. 8.), and 
one at each of the three corresponding inner gates. 

In NT three separate Gr. words are translated 
in EV “ porch.’ 

4. Mk 14° ‘And he (Peter) went into the porch.’ 
The Gr. word (προαύλιον) denotes a covered way 
leading from the street into the court of a house; 
a sort of passage. ‘Forecourt’ is the word given 
in RVm. 2. Mt 267 ‘And when he (Peter) was 
gone out into the porch.’ This passage is paral- 
lel with the former, and, though πυλών usually 
means door, doorway, there can be no doubt tliat it 
has here the same signification as προαύλιον in Mk. 
3. Jn 5% *‘ Now there is in Jerus. by the sheep gate 
a pool, which is called in Heb. Bethesda, having 
five porches.’ These porches (στοαί) are simply 
five covered ways joining the street with a pool. 
In three other places, in each case in the phrase 
*Solomon’s porch,’ is the word στοά found (Jn 10*, 
Ac 3" 512, This was a portico on the eastern side 
of the temple building, hence called by Jos. (Ané. 
XX. ix. 7) στοὰ ἀνατολική, and supposed by him to 
have survived the destruction of the temple in 
B.c. 586, and to go back to Solomon’s own day 
(16, XIV¥. ΧΙ. 5, XX. Ix. 2; Wears, Vi vi 1). It is 
generally agreed that this eastern porch, as well 
as the other porches existing in our Lord’s time, 
were due to Herod’s restoration ; yet, if this porch 
was built so near the time of Josephus, it is singular 
that he should have thought it to be the work 
of Solomon. T. W. DAVIES. 


PORCIUS FESTUS.—See FEsTUus. 
PORCUPINE.—See BITTERN. 
PORPOISE.—See BADGER. 


PORT.—This word lias in its time played many 
parts. It has meant (1) carriage of the body, 
demeanour (fron Lat. pyortare, to carry); (2) a 
harbour (from Lat. portus); (3) an entrance, a 
cate (from Lat. porta, through Fr. porte); and (4) 
a wine (from Oporto, in Portugal). Of these 
meanings (1) and (3) are now almost obsolete. In 
AV the only occurrence of the word is Neh 2%, 
where it means ‘gate,’ the same Heb. word (1v) 
being translated ‘gate’ in the same verse. In 
Ps 94 Pr. Bk. there is an instance of the same 
meaning, ‘That I maye shewe all thy prayses 
wyth in the portes of the daughter of Syon.’ 
Knox often uses the word, sometimes adding 
‘cate’ as if the classical ‘port’ might not be 
familiar. Thus, Hist. p. 408, ‘They caused to 
keep the Ports or Gates and make good Watch 
about the Towne’; Works, iii. 311, ‘Let every 
man put his sworde upon his thygh, and go in and 
out from porte to porte in the tentes; and let 
every man kil his brother, his neyghbour, and 
every man his nigh kynsman’; p. 323, ‘They be- 
gynne to syncke to the gates of hell and portes of 
desperation.’ Davies quotes Scott’s line in Bonnie 
Dundee— 

*“Unheuk the West Port, and let us gae free.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
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PORTER (τ, in Ezr 7 Aram. yin; LXX πυλωρός | 


and θυρωρός, NT θυρωρός) ovcurs frequently in our 
English versious, especialiy in the Bks. of Chron- 
icles and Ezra-Nehemiak It has always the sense 
of gatekeeper (French portier), being a derivative 
from porta, ‘a gate.’ Owing to the ambiguity of 
the Eng. word, which also means the carrier of a 
burden (French porieur, from porter, ‘to carry’), 
it would have been well if ‘gatekeeper’ had been 
uniformly adopted as the rendering of the Heb. and 
Gr. terms, RV has at least ‘doorkeepers’ in 1 Ch 
1538 1038 O25 A 12. +8. 2 Ch Rid 

For the employment of ‘ porters’ in public or 
private buildings, as well as at sheepfolds (Jn 103), 
see art. GATE in vol. ii, p. 1185; and for the duties 
and the organization of the Levitical ‘ porters,’ see 
art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES, J. A. SELBIE. 


POSIDONIUS (Ποσιδώνιος).-- ΑΙ envoy sent by 
Nicanor to Judas Maceabeeus (2 Mac 14”, cf. 
1] Mac 7313. 


POSSESS.—The verbs possidére and possidére are 
said to be distinguished in Latin, the former meaning 
to ‘have in possession,’ ‘own,’ the latter to ‘take 
possession of,’ ‘win.’ The Eng. verb ‘to possess’ 
adopted both meanings. In AV it nearly always 
means ‘to take possession of,’ ‘win.’ This is some- 
times evident, as Nu 13° ‘ Let us go up at once and 
possess it’s; Jos 131 ‘There remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed.’ But sometimes it is 
not so, as Gn 22! ‘'Thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemies’; Lk 18" ‘I give tithes of all that 
I possess’; 21'°‘In your patience possess ye your 
souls’;* 1 Th 44 ‘That every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel in sanctification 
and honour.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy Warre, 14, ‘The 
Saracens had lately wasted Italy, pillaged and 
burned many churches near Rome it self, conquered 
Spain, invaded Aquitain, and possessed some 
islands in the mid-land-sea’; and Ac 118 Rhem. 
‘And he in deede hath possessed a field of the 
reward of iniquitie.’ 

Sometimes the meaning is to ‘ enter into posses- 
sion, ‘inherit,’ as Job 7? ‘So am I made to possess 
months of vanity’ (Ὁ ‘aboia 139); Zee 8% ἐτ will 
cause the remnant of this people to possess all 
these things’ (‘nonim, RV ‘I will cause... to in- 
herit’). 

So ‘to be possessed of’ a thing is to inherit it, 
to have it in possession, Jos 22° ‘the land of their 
possession, whereof they were possessed.’ Cf. 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 213, ‘Charles subdued Man- 
fred and Comadine his nephew... and was 
possessed of Sicilie, and lived there.’ The active 
iorm is found in Knox, Hist. 265, ‘Them hee 
possessed in the Land of Canaan.’ 

To be possessed with a spirit (of good ¢ or evil) 
is in Ac 8! 16!6 simply to be ‘held’ by the spirit, 
but elsewhere means to be under the influence of a 
demon (δαιμονιζόμενος). See next article. 

J. HASTINGS, 

POSSESSION means the control or mastery of the 


* The Greek of this familiar passage is ἐν τῇ ὑπομονῇ tudy 
κτήσεσθε τὰς ψυχὼς ὑμῶν, There ig a various reading χτήσασθε 
for «c%esels well supported and adopted by Tischendorf. But 
with either form the meaning is ‘gain possession of,’ ‘win’ 
(RV), not ‘hold in possession,’ which would demand the perf. 
tense. The Vulg. gives possidebitis, after which Wyc. ‘ye 
schulen welde’; Tind. has ‘With youre pacience possesse youre 
soules,’ and he is followed pretty closely by subsequent versions, 
the meaning probably always being ‘win.’ But that the modern 
misunderstanding is not very modern may be shown from 
Clement Cotton's tr. of Calvin’s /saiah 402 (p. 400), ‘He is 
earnest in giving of hope to the godly, wishing them to possesse 
their soules in patience, until the Prophets were sent unto them 
with this joyfull and comfortable message.’ The Latin is qua 
patienter devorent more tedium. 

t Cf. Tindale’s Works, i. 97, ‘The Faith only maketh a man 
safe, good, righteous, and the friend of God . . . and possesseth 
us With the Spirit of God.’ 


will of an individual by another and superhuman 
personality. This is a familiar feature in early 
Jewish psychological beliefs, bound up with the 
prevalent demonology and angelology of pre-exilian 
and post-exilian Israel. See art. DEMON in vol. i, 
and for NT especially, p. 593. 

That psychological relations were in primitive 
times construed in material and spatial forms 
need not be argued here. It is obvious even from 
a superficial examination of the language em- 
ployed, Thus in 18 1016 the ‘evil spirit from 
God’ is said to be wnon (by) Saul, and the same 
preposition is employed in Is 61! of the spirit with 
which God inspires the prophet. Cf. the use of 
the phrase ‘the hand of the LORD was upon.. .’ 
The spirit of God passed into (3 ny) Saul when he 
prophesied (1810 18"), On the other hand, in 
1S 1615 the evil spirit is said to terrify (nya) Saul. 
In the vision of Micaiah the deceiving spirit pro- 
ceeds from the presence of Jehovah, and is ‘in the 
mouth’ of His prophets (1 K 22%), 

The same language, therefore, is employed of 
Divine inspiration as of possession by an evil spirit. 
The supernatural agency was considered to pass 
into the individual and take possession of him, 
and he became visibly affected thereby. The lips 
of the prophet were for the time under the control 
of the Divine supernatural will, which spake by 
the mouth of the holy prophets (Lk 1; but the 
same power might also cause dumbness, cf. vv. 22), 
While admitting that in some cases we have no 
more than the inevitable language of metaphor, 
the cumulative evidence of analogy leads us to 
refrain from pressing this view unduly. Thus the 
necromancer was considered to be oecupied for the 
time by the spirit of the dead, and was said to be 
nix >y3, though language in this case appears to 
invert the relation (see Necromancy under Sor- 
CERY). Similarly, the demon or evil spirit was 
believed to enter or pass out of the human subject 
or to be driven out. While subject to his influence, 
the individual was said to be δαιμονιζόμενος (in 


Arab, Lyte megniin, or possessed by a Jinn). 


Demon - possession was manifested by anything 
abnormal in personal appearance, especially in the 
strange look of the eyes. Among the many stories 
about Jan related by Doughty in his Arabia 
Deserta (vol. 11. p. 188 11.) the following statement 
by Amm Mohammed is a good illustration :— 


‘Last year a jinn entered into this woman, my wife, one 
evening ; and we were sitting here, as we sit now; I, and the 
woman, and Haseyn. I saw it come in her eyes, that were 
fixed, allina moment; and she lamented with a labouring in 
her throat. . . . This poor woman had great white rolling eyes, 
and little joy in them’ (p. 191). 


Anything of an unhealthy nature, such as an 
uneanny expression; any disease, and especially 
epilepsy or insanity, was aseribed to demon- 
possession. Epilepsy, in fact, derives its name 
(ἐπίληψις, ἐπιληψία) from having been regarded as 
due to an assault by demons (cf. Mk 918), In New 
Hebrew the epileptic patient is called 7933 ‘ over- 


ρ 

powered’ (οἵ, Syr. a9). In the NT the demon 
was said to ‘bind’ (δεῖν), seize and rend (καταλα- 
βεῖν and ῥήσσειν in the graphic passage Mk 9:8), 
enter and pass out of (εἰσέρχεσθαι and ἐξέρχεσθαμ) 
the human subject. The terms predicated of the 
human subject may be found in art. DEMON, vol. 
i. p. 593. Animals were likewise affected, Mk 5”, 

Among the Jews and other nations of antiquity 
magical formule were employed in which the 
potent names of supernatural powers were recited. 


Among the Jews this was chiefly the name of 


Jehovah varied in all possible forms, while among 
the Christians the name of Christ was so em. 
ployed. See article MAGIC and also Exorcism 


POST 
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Other remedies of a material character were also 
used. It is doubtful whether in Ja 5 there is 
anything of a magical or semi-magieal character, 
implying a belief in demon-possession. It should 
be noticed, however, that in this case the ‘name’ 
was invoked, just as in exorcisms. 
OWEN C, WHITEHOUSE. 

POST.—i. Door or gate-post.—1. x, rendered 
‘lintel’ in 1 Καὶ ΟἿ (RVm ‘ posts’), where, probably, 
the stone case of the door is intended; as also in 
Eizk 40 and 41, where RV prefers ‘jambs’ to AV 
‘posts.’ It is derived from ἽΝ as indicating what 
projects in front of or around the door, 2. πὰ 
(possibly from ox in a metaphorical sense), once 
rendered by AV ‘posts’ (Is 64); RV _ substitutes 
‘foundations.’ 3, an, from an unused root 11 ‘to 
move oneself about,’ applied to the post on which 
the hinges turn. In later times the name was 


transferred to the small cylinder attached to the | 


doorpost, containing astrip of parchment on which 
are written these two passages, viz. Dt 6*° and 
1118-21, Every pious person on passing out or in 
touches this reverently, and then kisses his finger. 
4, 9p, from root 4D) ‘to spread out,’ rendered ‘ post’ 
three times in AV (2 Ch 37, Ezk 4116, Am 9). In 
each case RV rightly substitutes ‘threshold.’ 

On the doorposts the blood of the lamb was 
sprinkled (Ex 127 ete.); and here the words of the 
law were to be written (Dt 6° ete., see No. 3, above). 
Moslems copy the Jews in writing verses from the 
Koran on their doorposts. The German Temple 
Christians in Palestine have engraved a text of 
Scripture over every doorway in their colonies. A 
servant who wished not to avail himself of the law 
of freedom was brought by his master ‘ unto God,’ 
‘unto the doorpost,’ and had his ear pierced with 
an awl (Ex 21°), A special sanctity seems in the 
East always to gather round the doorway (see art. 
THRESHOLD). ΤῸ this it may be due that while 
the woodwork of the temple was of Lebanon cedar, 
the doorposts were made of native-grown olive 
(1 K 6%), 

li. Carrier of letters or despatches.—y, pl. oy 
(‘runners’), once (2 K 1113) γυνη, from yn ‘to run.’ 
The ‘runners’ formed the royal guard (1 8 22", 
see art. GUARD), kept the king’s house, and were 
available for other service (1 Καὶ 147%, 2 Καὶ 10% 
11:1), From them were chosen the couriers, who 
conveyed royal mandates throughout the kingdom 
(2 Ch 308, Est 3'%15), Those of the Persian monarch 
were mounted on ‘swift steeds’ (Est 810.15 RV*), 
The swiftness characteristic of this service gives 
point to the saying of Job 9° ‘ My days are swifter 
than a post.’ W. EwIne. 


POT.—See Foon in vol. ii. p. 40, s. ‘ Vessels.’ 


POTIPHAR (1pyin; LX-X in Gn 3736 A Πετρεφῆς, 
E Luc. Ieregpfs, in 391 ADE Luc. Πετεφρῆς ; t 
Vulg. Putiphar). 


The name is generally regarded (¢.g. by Ebers, in Smith, DB? 
1. ii, 1794") as a Heb. abbreviation of Potiphera yup "ΟἿ, in 
which case it would be Egyp. P’-dy-p’-R', and mean ‘Ile 
whom the Ra (cor the Sun-god) gave’; see Sethe, De aleph 
prosthetico in lingua cg. verbi formis preposito, 1892, p. 31 
(a reference, for which the writer is indebted to Mr. ἘΠ LI. 
Griffith), who quotes as parallel formations P’-dy-’Zmn ‘He 
whom Ammon gave,’ P’-dy-’st ‘He whom Isis gave.’ Sethe 
also observes that in Greek transcriptions the first two syllables 
are commonly represented by Πετε-, as in Πετεῴρηῆς itself, Πετε- 
wos, ἸΠετεαστάρτη, Πετεχ ὥνσις, Τϊετόσιρις, etc., and refers, for a 
long list of such names, from papyri and other sources, to 


* The rendering ‘swift steeds’ is probable, but not certain 
23. (8: rare synonym of 03D) denotes a species of horse possessed 
of some valuable quality, which may likely enough have been 
swiftness, 

t The form [Uerege7s is also found, as in ed. Ald., and a 
15th cent. MS ap. Lagarde, Gen, Graece (cf. p. 20]; Philo, i. 
134, 604 (Mang.}; Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. 174. 25 (Parthey, 
p. 78). Butitis certainly false (Griffith), 


Parthey, gq. Personennamen, 1864, p. 79ff. Lieblein’s pro- 
posal (PSBA, 1898, p. 208f.) to identify ‘Potiphar’ with the 
isolated and uncertain Pt-ber (p. 24 n.*), does not make the 
etymology any clearer. 


The name of the ‘officer’ (o 0, ht. eunuch) of 
Pharaoh, and ‘captain of the body-guard’ (ἽΝ 
onan; see vol. 11. p. 7085 n.t), to whom Joseph 
was sold by the Midianites (Gn 37%), and who 
appointed Joseph to wait upon the prisoners con- 
fined in the state-prison (7d. p. 768 n.|l), which 
was in his house (40); in the existing text of 
Gn, also, the Egyptian who made Joseph super- 
intendent of his household, and whose wife made 
the advances to Joseph which the latter rejected 
(3918), 

It is doubtful whether these two personages are not in reality 
distinct. Gn 8796 401% belong to Εἰ, and 8918. to J; and there 
are strong reasons (cf. ἐδ. pp. 767, 768 n. 8) for supposing, as is 


done by nearly all modern critics, that the words ‘ Potiphar, 
an officer (eunuch) of Pharaoh’s, the captain of the guard’ in 


| 391, are an addition made by the redactor, who identified 


Joseph’s ‘master,’ mentioned in ch. 39, with Potipbar, the 
‘captain of the body-guard,’ of 3736 4034-; if this view be 
correct, the original narrative of ch. 39 (J) knew nothing of 
‘Potiphar,’ but simply mentioned ‘an’ (unnamed) ‘ Egyptian,’ 
to whom the Ishmaelites sold Joseph. It may be noticed 
that, in the existing narrative, the description, ‘an Egyptian,’ 
attached in 891 to ‘Potiphar, an eunuch of Pharaoh’s,’ etc., 
seems a rather pointless addition, whereas, standing alone, it 
would have an adequate raison a’étre. 


The ‘captain of the guard’ was not a specially 
Egyptian office; the same title (with only 1 for 
“Ὁ) being used also of a chief officer of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2 K 258 al.; see above, 11. 768° n.t). The 
number of court- and state-ofiicials mentioned in 
Egyp. inscriptions is very great (Ebers, Avg. τι. 
die Bb. Mose’s, p. 300; and esp. Brugsch, Die 
figyptologie, 1889, pp. 213 f., 222-297, 243 f., 299- 
301); but the office attributed to Potiphar does 
not appear to have been definitely identified: per 
haps 1t was that of ‘the general and eldest of the 
court’ of the Hood-papyrus, an important official, 
whom Brugsch (p. 218) and Maspero (Journ. As. 
1888 (xi.), p. 273) identify with the ἀρχισωματο- 
φύλαξ, often mentioned in the Ptolemaic period ; 
see Grenfell, Greek Pap. 1896, 38. 1, 42. 1; M. L. 
Strack, Die dyn. der Ptol. 1897, p. 219 ff., Inser. 
Nos. 77 (=CIlG 4677), 95, 97 (CZG 2617), 108 
(CI@ 4893), 109, 111, 171; Jos. Ant. XII. tL. 4 
(cf. 2).* Eunuchs were apparently not as common 
in ancient Egypt as in other countries, though 
they seem to be represented on the monuments 
(Ebers, 1.6. p. 298); it is, however, possible that 
saris is used in the more general sense of officer,— 
neither the ‘captain of the body-guard,’ nor the 
chief butler or baker (to both of whom the same 
term is applied in 40**), holding a kind of office 
which would be very naturally deputed to a 
eunuch (though cf. Jos. Ané. XVI. vi. 17,—cup- 
bearers at Herod’s court): Ges., however (hes. 
p- 973), doubts this general application of the 
term; and LXX, at any rate, have σπάδων in 37% 
and εὐνοῦχος in 391. If the name Potiphar did not 
occur in the original text of ch. 39, the question 
of his marriage does not arise; it may be men- 
tioned, however, that (assuming the word séris 
to have its proper force) cases are on record, in 
both ancient and modern times, of eunuchs being 
married (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 290; Ebers, p. 
299). 

On the narrative of ch. 39 enough has been said 
above, vol. 11. pp. 768*, 772. It is remarkable that 


* Of course D’AIH Ww means properly ‘chief (or superin- 
tendent) of the slaugbterers (ΟΥ̓ cooks (15 9°3])’; and, in spite of 
2K 253 etc., it mzghkt in Genesis have this meaning (cf. LXX 
ἀρχιμάγειρος)" in this case, the expression might (as Mr. Griffith 
suggests) denote the ‘royal cook,’ an official who acquired at 
Thebes in the New Empire many important administrative 
functions—leading expeditions to the quarries, investigatine 
tomb-robberies, etc. (see Erman, .d/qypten, Index, s.v. ‘Truch: 
sess’; and comp. above, vol. ii. p. 774, the note on AD), 
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names of the form ‘ Potiphera,’ ‘ Potiphar’ (if this 
be rightly regarded as really the same name), 
appear first in the 22nd dyn. (the dyn. of Shishak),* 
and are frequent only in the 26th dyn. (B.c. 664— 
525); it is thus at least doubtful how far either one 
or the other really springs from the age of Joseph 
(see, further, vol. 1. 665", ii. 775%). 
S. R. DRIVER. 
POTIPHERA (p15 wis; LXX A Πετρεφῆς, E Lue. 
Πετεφρῆς 1 Vulg. Putiphare; on the etym. see 
under POTIPHAR).—The priest—z.¢., no doubt, the 
chief priest—of ON (which see),—7.e. of the famous 
and ancient temple of the Sun, at On,—whose 
daughter Asenath was given by Pharaoh to Joseph 
for a wife (Gn 41%: © 46:9), S. R. DRIVER. 


POTSHERD.—This is the translation in Job 2°, 
Ps 2255, Pr 267, and Is 459 5s of win heres, which is 
rendered ‘sherd’ in Is 3014, Ezk 2374, but elsewhere 
(usually with 593) ‘earthen vessel.’ Potsherd oceurs 
also in Sir 22’ as tr. of ὄστρακον, which is the LXX 
word for heres in Job 28, Ps 22%, Pr 26%, Is 8014, 
The Eng. word, which is a sherd (shred) or frag- 
ment of pottery, is illustrated by Skelton’s (Skeat’s 
Specimens, 143)— 

‘But this madde Amalecke, 
Lyke to a Mamelek, 


He regardeth lordes 
No more than potshordes’— 


and Spenser, FQ VI. i. 37— 


‘They hew’d their helmes, and plates asunder brake, 
As they had potshares bene.’ 


In translating, the distinction has to be made be- 
tween ‘earthen vessel’ and ‘fragment of earthen 
vessel.’ The latter is the meaning, according to 
Oxf. Heb. Lex., in Job 28 417°, Is 304, Ezk 2334, 
RV makes two changes. Job41°° AV ‘sharp stones 
are under him’ is changed into ‘his underparts 
are like sharp potsherds’; Pr 263 ‘a potsherd’ 
becomes ‘an earthen vessel.’ J. HASTINGS. 


POTTAGE (113 ndzid, LXX ἕψημα, Vulg. pul- 
mentum).—A kind of thick broth made by boiling 
lentils or other vegetables with meat or suet, 
usually in water, but sometimes in milk. Robin- 
son says that lentil pottage made in this manner 
is very palatable, and that he ‘could very well con- 
celve, to a weary hunter, faint with hunger, they 
(lentils) might be quite a dainty’ (i. 167). Thomson 
speaks of its appetizing fragrance, which it diffuses 
far and wide; and he gives an account of a meal 
in which this pottage was eaten out of a saucepan 
placed on the ground in the middle of the com- 
pany, a cake of bread, doubled spoon - fashion, 
being dipped in the pot to carry the pottage to 
the mouth. ‘European children born in Palestine 
are extravagantly fond of it’ (Z. and B. i. 252), 
The pottage prepared by Jacob was of the red 
lentil (see Foon, vol. 11, 27), hence Esau’s emphatic 
‘the red, this red’ (Gn 25°). For a mess of this, 
called in He 12 βρῶσις μία (‘a mess of meat’), 
Esau sold his birthright. Labat in his account 
of the visit of the Chevalier d’Arvieux to Hebron 
in 1660 says that at the entrance to St. Helena’s 
Chureh, now a mosque, there is a great kitchen 
where pottage is daily prepared of lentils and 

* For the name ‘Petu-baal’ cited above, vol. ii. 7749 ἢ, Y, is 
very doubiful, Mr. Griffith informs the writer, in both meaning 
and date. It is properly Pt-ber (Lieblein, Dict. des Noms 
Hiérogt. No. 553); and ‘though ber is the correct spelling for 
Baal, there is no determinative to show that it was intended 
for that. μέ, also, is not the same as P’-dy (in P’.dy-’Imn, 
etc., above); and it is difficult to find a meaning for it. The 
name is at present known only to occur once; and it may be 
wrongly copied, or may not be a compound at all. The period 
to which it belongs is also quite uncertain: it may be that of 
the Hyksos ; but it may also be earlier, or much later,’ 

t Also Tlevregezs, ed. Ald., and the MS cited p. 23 n. f{; 


Euseb. Prep. Hv. ix, 21. 9; Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. 175. 14; 
Fabric. Cod. Pseudepigr. ii. 86 (Parthey, p. 78). 
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other vegetables in commemoration of this event, 
which is supposed to have taken place here (?), 
and is freely distributed to all comers; ‘ We have 
partaken of it’ (11. p. 237). This practice does not 
seenl to be kept up at the present day. 

Pottage was known in Egypt at an early period, 
and was called dshé (Copt. ΟΟ 9). Wilkinson 
has copied a tomb-painting representing a man 
cooking this food (ii. 34, fig. 301, 9). In Palestine 
a variety of vegetables entered into its composi- 
tion, as in Scotch broth. Apparently the globe 
cucumber (Cucumis prophetarum), a common plant 
about Samaria, was sometimes used to thicken it ; 
and we are told in 2 K 4 that one of the ‘sons 
of the prophets’ mistook πη nyp», probably the 
violently purgative Citrallus colocynthis, for this 
plant. The colocynth is common in the Shephélal 
and about the shores of the lower Jordan Valley, 
but not in the middle higher lands (see Foon, 
vol. ii. p. 28). 

The prophet Haggai names pottage with bread, 
wine, and oil as the common articles of diet which 
a priest, bearing holy flesh, would be likely to 
touch inadvertently with the skirt of his garment 
(213, Ndzid, being chiefly made of vegetables, 
differs from pdrdadk (only in const. pérak, Is 654 
Kethibh), which seems to have been a kind of 
minced collops made of meat disjointed, or finely 
eut up and boiled in water (cf. ‘mortrewes and 
potages’ below). Keré has mérak, as in Jg 6'*, 
a name which is also applied to the same dish. 
Some suppose these to be soup poured over broken 
bread. 

The word ‘pottage’ was originally the same 
as the French potage and spelled Hke it, as in 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the Pardoners Talc, 82, and 
Piers Plowman, who writes ‘potage and payn 
(bread) ough’ (Text B. xv. 310), ‘mortrewes 
(pounded meat) and potages’ (2d. xii. 41). In the 
Boke of Curtasye, whose date is uncertain, prob- 
ably about 1460, potage is the first course at 
dinner (ili. 765), and is to be eaten without ‘ grete 
sowndynge’ (i. 69). In the 1557 ed. of Seager’s 
Schoole of Vertue (iv. 444), it appears with two t’s, 
and it is spelled as we now have it in all editions 
of the English Bible from 1560 to the present. In 
Russell’s Boke of Nurture, dating from about 
1460, there is a section on different kinds of 
potages. A. MACALISTER. 


POTTER, POTTERY.— The art of the potter 
(Heb. =y' or 93', ptep. of rs: ‘to form or fashion’; 
Gr. κεραμεύς) can be traced back to a very early 
date in Egypt, and within recent years there have 
been considerable ‘finds’ in Palestine of specimens 
of pottery, some of which are much older than the 
date of the Israelite conquest. Upon the ground 
especially of the discoveries at Tell el-Hesy (? Lach- 
ish), Flinders Petrie has sought to construct a 
complete history of the pottery of Palestine, which 
he divides into three periods (see the following 
article, and compare Petrie and Conder in PEFSI, 
1891, p. 68ff.; also Nowack, Lehkrb. der Heb. Arch. 
i. 2651f.; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 261ff.). The pro- 
ducts of the potter’s industry would naturally be 
little used by the Israelites during the nomadic 
period of their existence, when vessels of skin or 
of wood must have been found more serviceable 
than those of earth (Nowack, l.c. p. 242; Ben- 
zinger, f.c. p. 214). Even after they entered 
Canaan, the Israelites appear to have been slow to 
adopt the vessels of the potter; a skin is still used 
for holding milk (Jg 4”), wine (1 Κ 16”), or water 
(Gn 21:42); the Heb. in the first two of these pas- 
sages is 7N3, in the third npg, the Gr. in all three 
is doxés. The earliest mention of pottery in the 
OT is in 28 17%, where, amongst the articles 
brought to David during his flight from Absalom, 
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were ‘earthen vessels’ (ay a3 Β σκεύη ὀστράκινα, 
A om.). 

Both in the OT and in the Apocrypha there are 
allusions to the various processes carried on by 
the potter. He treads the clay (72h) with his feet 
(Is 4175, Wis 157), kneads it like dough and places 
it upon the wheel, or rather wheels (@328 Jer 18? ; 
LXX ἐπὶ τῶν λίθων, implying a reading o787). The 
’obnayim (a dual form used elsewhere only in 
Ex 118 of the ‘ birth-stool’) consisted, as the name 
implies, of éwo discs of wood, connected by a 
wooden pivot, and arranged the one above the 
other, the under wheel being the larger of the two. 
The wheels, which were capable of being revolved 
in opposite directions, were set in motion by the 
foot of the potter, who sat at his work. All these 
points, as well as the processes of firing and glazing, 
are referred to in Sir 38”* (cf. the illustrations in 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. 1837, iii. 164). The first of 
these processes, the firing, perhaps explains Ps 22% 
‘My palate [reading ‘37 for ‘75 ‘my strength ᾽ is 
dried up like a potsherd’ (wi, ὄστρακον). The 
elazing process, in which the oxide of lead obtained 
in the course of refining silver was chiefly employed, 
gives point to the saying of Pr 267% ‘ Fervent [or 
perhaps ‘smooth,’ see Toy, ad loc.] lips and a 
wicked heart are like an earthen vessel overlaid 
with silver dross’ (ΠΝ mayp oyp p23; LAX 
ἀργύριον διδόμενον μετὰ δόλου ὥσπερ ὄστρακον ἡγητέον). 

Under the later kings the industry of the 
potter was so familiar as to furnish the prophets 
with figures in addressing their hearers. ‘The 
classic instance of this is Jer 18, where the prophet 
describes how he paid a visit to the house of the 
potter,* and found him fashioning a work on the 
wheels. ‘And when the vessel that he made of 
the clay was marred in the hand of the potter, he 
made it again another vessel, as seemed good to 
the potter to make it’ (v.*). The lesson drawn 15, 
‘Cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
LorD. Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so 
are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel’ (οἵ, Is 29" 
45° 648, Wis 15""-, and the famous argument of St. 
Paul in Ro 9%, a passage which will be fully dis- 
cussed in art. PREDESTINATION, along with which 
it will be well to refer to Sanday-Headlam’s 
‘Romans’ in Internat. Crit. Comm. ad loc.). 
Again, in Jer 1915: a potter’s earthen bottle (p2p3 
wag asi, LAX Bids πεπλασμένος ὀστράκινος) 18. pur- 
chased by the prophet, and afterwards broken in 
typical allusion to the approaching irretrievable 
ruin of the nation (cf. Ps 2?= Rev 95], Is 30"). 

A guild of potters is mentioned by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 4%). In P the ‘earthen vessel’ (#79 23) is 
repeatedly mentioned : Lv 678 [Heb. #4] as used for 
boiling the flesh of the sin-offering ; 11° as defiled 
by contact with unclean animals; 145- 55 one of the 
two birds offered on behalf of the cleansed leper or 
leprous house is to be killed ‘in an earthen vessel 
over running water’ [i.e. so as to let the blood 
drop into the vessel and mingle with the water 
contained in it]; 15! as defiled by an issue; Nu 5” 
as used to contain the water in the jealousy ordeal. 
In all these instances the LXX has σκεῦος ὀστρά- 
κινον except in Lv 14° and Nu 5!, in both of which 
it has ἄγγιον ὀστράκινον. In Jer 324 we read of a 
legal document (the deed of purchase of Hanamel’s 
field) being kept in an earthen vessel. 

The figure of the potter at work is more or less 
consciously present in a number of instances where 
the verb 7° is employed to describe the Divine 
activity in creating or fashioning men or other 
objects: Jahweh forms man of dust from the 
ground, Gn 2’; beasts and birds from the ground, 
v.9; Israel as a people, Is 274 431-31 4451 459 bts. 11 405 


* Situated probably near the gate Harsith (Jer 192 RY), or 
‘gate of the potsherds’ (7%), a name perhaps derived from the 
quantity of potsherds thrown out there. See HaRsirn. 
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(even from the womb) 64’; the individual Israclite, 
Is 437; Jeremiah in the womb, Jer 1ὅ; the eye of 
man, TPs 94%; the locust, Ain 71; Leviathan, Ps 
10476; the dry land, Is 95°; the earth, Is 45%; 
the mountains, Am 4; the universe (035), Jer 
10=51 The figure appears to be lost sight of, 
and 7° simply =‘ form,’ in such instances as Is 457 
the forming of light, Ps 74 summer and winter, 
Zec 12) the spirit of man, Ps 33” the hearts of 
men, 18° 15 also used figuratively of fashioning, 2.e. 
foreordaining, an event or situation, Is 22! 37% 
(=2 K 1955) 4611, Jer 337, cf. Ps 139°, 

The potter’s clay and the vessels fashioned from 
it are cmblems in Seripture of what is feeble or of 
little value. In Dn 2" the feet of the image seen 
in vision by Nebuchadnezzar are described as part 
of iron and part of potter’s clay (Aram. 75-3 ὉΠ; 
Theod. B simply ὀστράκινον, A*?(™2) ὀστράκινον κερ- 
αμίου ; LXX ὀστράκου κεραμικοῦ), which leads to the 
interpretation, ‘the kingdom shall be partly strong 
and partly broken’ (RVm ‘brittle,’ Aram. 7122, 
Theod. συντριβόμενον, LAX συντετριμμένον). In La 4? 
we have the forcible contrast: ‘The precious sons 
of Zion, comparable to fine gold, how are they 
esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of the 
hands of the potter’ (ay "avy windsayp, LXX εἰς 
ἄγγια ὀστράκινα, ἔργα χειρῶν Kepayews) Again, in 
2 (ὁ 4 St. Paul declares, ‘ We have this treasure 
[sec. the ministry entrusted to him] in earthen 
vessels’ (ἐν ὀστρακίνοις σκεύεσιν), perhaps in allusion 
especially to the weak bodily frame of the apostle. 
“In a great house there are not only vessels of gold 
and of silver, but also of wood and of earth,’ 
2 Ti 2° (σκεύη ὀστράκινα) : ef. also Is 291% 45°, 

Zec 1118 is a difficult passage, especially when 
considered in connexion with Mt 9795, The Mas- 
soretic text is thus rendered in RV: ‘The Lorp 
said unto me, Cast it unto the potter, the goodly 
price that I was prised (sic) at of them. And I 
took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them unto 
the potter in the house of the Lorp.’ Instead of 
ἜΡΓΟΝ ‘unto the potter,’ Gesenius (7Thes.) follows 
the Syr. in reading wWixt>s ‘into the treasury.’ 
This is adopted also by G. A. Smith, Wellhausen, 
Nowack, and others. The LXX has els τὸ ywvev- 
γήριον, ‘into the smelting furnace.’ The words ἼΩΝ 
and 3° might all the more readily be confused 
owing to the tendency of & to pass into * between 
two vowels. It is not improbable, however, that 
the Massoretes purposely obscured the reading 
ἽΝ from a feeling that the paltry wage which 
was nnworthy of the prophet’s acceptance could 
not fittingly be cast into the treasury of God, In 
like manner the chief priests in Mt 27° say of the 
thirty pieces of silver returned by Judas, ‘It 15 
not lawful to put them into the treasury, since it 
is the price of blood.’ Accordingly, they took 
counsel and bought with them the potter’s field 
to bury strangers in. In this Mt characteristi- 
cally discovers a fulfilment of prophecy, and it is 
manifestly the prophecy of Zee 11” that is in 
view, although it is attributed to Jeremiah, and 
quoted in a form that agrees neither with the MT, 
of which we have just quoted the translation, nor 
with the LXX. The substitution of Jeremiah for 
Zechariah is no doubt simply due to a lansus 
memorie, Which might oceur all the more readily 
in view of the allusions to the potter in Jer 18 and 
19, and the narrative of the purchase of a jield 
from Hanamel in 32%, The following are the 
readinys of the LX (B) of Zec 114 and of the pro- 
fessed quotation in Mt 27°" (according to WH’s 
text)— 


Zee 11%, 


Kal εἶπεν Ἰζύριος πρὸς μὲ, 
Ἰζάθες αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸ χωνευ- 
τήριον, καὶ σκέψομαι (ἃ 


Mt 27° 
Kal ἔλαβον τὰ τριάκοντα 
ἀργύρια, τὴν τιμὴν τοῦ τετι- 
μημένου ὃν ἐτιμήσαντο ἀπὸ 
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Zee 1113, Dt ZT. 


σκέψαι αὐτὸ) ef δόκιμόν υἱῶν Ἰσραήλ, καὶ ἔδωκαν 
ἐστιν, ὃν τρόπον ἐδοκιμάσθη (ΛΑ ἔδωκεν, δὲ ἔδωκα) 
(B*fort ANQ ἐδοκιμάσθην) αὐτὰ εἰς τὸν ἀγρὸν τοῦ 
ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν. καὶ ἔλαβον κεραμέως καθὰ συνέταξέν 
τοὺς τριάκοντα ἀργύρους καὶ μοι Ἰύριος. 

ἐνέβαλον αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸν (A 

om. τόν) οἶκον Kupiov εἰς 

τὸ χωνευτήριον. 


RV in Mt ‘And they (mare. “1 took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him that was priced, 
whom (certain) of the children of Israel did price 
(marg. ‘whom they priced on the part of the 
sons of Israel’), and they (inarg. ‘T’) gave them 
for the pottcr’s field, as the Lord appointed me.’ 
The reading ‘potter’? is thus retained (although 
there appears to be in the context a consciousness 
also of the reading ‘treasury’), the language is 
accommodated to cover the purchase by the priests 
of the potter's field, and the passage has mani- 
festly a Messianic character imposed upon it (see, 
further, Wellhausen, Die dleinen Propheten, ad 
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POTTERY.— Materials for the study of the 
pottery of Southern Palestine from 1700 to 300 Β.0. 
were furnished by the systematic excavation of 
the mound Tell el-Hesy by Petrie and Bliss, 1890- 
93 (see art. LACHISH). At this site was found a 
series of superimposed mud-brick towns, eight in 
number, each distinguished by its own types of 
pottery. The already-dated foreign types (Greek 
and Phoenician) furnished a seale for approxi- 
mately dating the local ware with which they 
were associated, or which they overlaid. The 
results obtained at Tell el-Hesy have since been 
confirmed and amplificd by extensive excavations 
at three other mounds, ‘Tell Zakartya, Tell es- 
Safi, and Tell ej-Jndeideh, as well as at Jerusalem. 
Briefly, these results are as follows. The _ pre- 
Seleucidan pottery may be divided into three 
groups —(1) earlier pre - Israelite; (2) later pre- 
Israelite ; (8) Jewish. 

(1) The earlier pre-L[sraelite ware has been found, 
unmixed with other styles, on the reck or virgin 
soil at three sites, The types include—(q@) large 
howls with very thick brims, the interior being 
faced with red or yellow and burnished with lines 
soinetimes crossing ; (0) large jars with flat dise 
bottom, invecked necks, and ornamented with a 
eable - moulding ; (6) jars with surfaces scraped 


EARLY PRE-ISRAELITE JAR. 


over with a comb and having ledge-handles of a 
wavy shape. ‘These handles are typical of certain 


historic ; he suggests a Lybian origin. All these 
characteristics come down to later times, especially 


LEDGE-]IANDLE. 
(Early Pre-Israelite.) 


the patterned burnishing, which is found in a 
debased form in Jewish jars. 
(2) Lhe later pre-Israclite ware comes down to | 
Jewish times, and is found in connexion with 
known ‘ Pheenician’ types, ranging from about 
1400 to 1000 B.c., and with Mycenzean ware of the 
| same period. The most characteristic native forms 
-are—(a@) the open lamps and bowls, both with 

rounded bottom, often found purposely buried in 
_ groups ; (6) ware with aaa ornament, consist- 


ing these; (6) female figurines (¢eraphtm). 


AE Rey hes 
ane 


BOWLS (BURIED) WITIT LAMP. 


(3) The ware we call Jewish appears to be char- 


Egyptian pottery, regarded by Petrie as pre- . acteristic of the later Jewish monarchy, when the 


LATER PRE-ISRAELITE PAINTED WARE 
ing chiefly of birds, zigzags, and spirals; (6) small 
flasks with pointed bottoms ; (¢@) stands for hold- 
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local pre-Israelite and the Pheenician types had 
blended and had become debased. ‘The com- 
monest types are—(@) cooking pots (blackened 
with smoke), with large wide mouths and small 
handles ; (Ὁ) open lamps, with thick dise bases ; 


JEWISIT COOKING POT. 


(6) tiny rude black jugs; (ὦ) flasks with long neck 
and stand, out of all proportion to the small body ; 
(6) large jars with ribbed handles, stamped. The 
stamps are of three classes: stars of various 
forms; ellipse containing name of the owner or 
maker in old Hebrew letters ; royal stamps. The 


ROYAL STAMP ON JAR ITANDLE, 


latter show a ereature in two yarieties, one with 
two expanded wings, the other with four. The 
second type is clearly a scarabeus. Above the 
symbol is invariably the legend 75n$; below, the 
name of a town, 85 πϑὶ, <As this ware appears to 
date from the time of the Jewish monarchy, the 
reading ‘ Belonging to the king of Shocoh’ is un- 
tenable. Accordingly we should rather read: ‘To 
the king: (dedicated by) Shocoh.’ Thus far three 
names of known towns have been recovered, 
Shocoh, Hebron, and Ziph, as well as the name 
nemo, which 1s not mentioned in the Bible. As to 
the exact meaning of the stamp, several hy- 
potheses have been brought forward. From the 
discovery of these stamped handles at Jerusalem 
it has been argued that they belonged to jars 
containing oil, wine, or other tribnte sent to 
the capital by the towns mentioned. The wide 
feographical distribution (such as the finding of 
the stamp with Shocoh at five different sites) 
suggests that the place-names were those of 
royal potteries, situated at Hebron, Ziph, Shocoh, 
ete. 

Associated with the 
types we find Greek pottery, chiefly ribbed bowls, 


above-mentioned Jewish | 


and large amphorsz with loop handles. The red 
and black figured ware was also imported. 

The post-Seleucidun pottery of Palestine has not 
been as carefully studied as the earlier types. 
The Seleucidan forms are sinilar to those found 
at Alexandria. Mthodian jar-landles stamped with 
Greek,names are common. I[toman sites contain 
the well-known ribbed amphoree, and tiles with 
the stamp of the tenth legion: LEG(IO) X. FRE- 
(TENSIS), are common about Jerusalem. In Chris- 


STAMP OF TILE LOTIL LEGION. 


tian graves are found many closed lamps, stamped 
with elaborate patterns, sometimes showing crosses 
or a Greek inscription, as ATXNAPIA KAAA. 


FLSA 
Φ . 3 
a δ 3 


ei a j 
Ἂς UR: i y 


a 


DA τὴς 
a= 


CHRISTIAN LAMP, 


The same general type extended to Arab times. 
Finally, we have the Arab glazed ware, found in 
Crusading sites, such as blanche Garde at Tell 
es-Sali, 

LITERATURE.—Petrie, Tel? el-ITesy3 Bliss, Mound of Many 
Cities; Reports on the Excavations at Tell Zakariya, Tell es- 


Safi, and Tell ej-Judeideh, PH FSt, 1899-1900 ; also the forth- 
coming volume on these Excavations. 


F. J. Buiss. 


Note.—The above illustrations are reproduced with the kind 
permission of the Palestine Exploration Fund Comnuittee. 
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POVERTY. — A. In OLp TESTAMENT. — The 
pancity of abstract terms in Hebvew is illus- 


ltrated by the fact that the words translated 


‘poverty’ in EV occur chiefly in the Book of 
Proverbs, and other post-exilic works, These are 
(2) from ten, ‘to lack? :—ron, om2 (ef. ποῖ, ἢ Π), 
ἔνδεια, ὑστέρημα, ete., egestus, ete. ; (6) from wini:— 
wea, vw, wn, πενία, egestas, etc. The poor are 
frequently mentioned, the following terms being 
so translated : (6) ἡσπ [οἷς (@)]s (ἢ ἡ, ptep. of vn 
[cf. (5)], πένης, πτωχός, ete., pauper, ete.; (6) from 
my *be bowed down’ :—a1y (Aram.), ‘sy ‘afflicted,’ 
‘ poor,’ uy ‘humble,’ ‘lowly’ (see art. Poor), πένης, 
πτωχός, Teas, ταπεινός, ete., pauper, etc.; (f)from πᾶν 


| ‘crave’ Ἐπ ΣΝ ‘needy,’ πένης, πτωχός, ete., pauper, 


ete.; (g) from 5>5 ‘hang down’ :—3 ‘weak, de- 
pressed,’ in Gn 41” of lean cows, πένης, πτωχός, 


| ταπεινός, etc., pauper, ete.; (h) 339 (Aram.) only in 
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Ecclesiastes, ‘ poor,’ πένης, pauper; (7) the obscure 
and doubtful nabn, Dyzbn, in Ps 1081, perhaps 
‘hapless,’ πένης, πτωχύς, paper. 

The causes of poverty, apart from sloth, thought- 
lessness, and extravagance, were specially—(i.) 
Failure of crops and loss of cattle through bad 
seasons; thus the Shunammite left her home- 
stead, by Elisha’s advice, to avoid a famine (2 K 
81-7, ef. Neh 5%). At such times the townsfolk 
would suffer from the high price of food, and the 
falling off of trade through the destitution of the 
farmers. (11.) Raids and invasions. (111.) Loss of 
property through the violence of the nobles, sup- 
ported by corrupted law courts, 6.9. Naboth’s 
vineyard (1 K 21) and the appropriation of the 
Shunammite’s land during her absence. (ἷν.) 
Ruinous taxation and forced labour (corvée) (Neh 
54-5), (v.) Extortionate usury, which took ad- 
vantage of the distress caused by bad seasons 
and heavy taxes to lend at high interest on the 
security of land. In many instances the debtors 
could not pay, and forfeited land and liberty to 
their creditors (Neh 5!°), 

In considering the character and extent of 
poverty, stress must be laid on the influence of 
polygamy and slavery. The almost universal 
habit of early marriage which seems to have 
existed amongst freemen, together with concu- 
binage and polygamy, checked the growth of that 
destitution amongst unmarried women which is 
the most painful feature of modern poverty. 
Indeed, if the principles of family and clan life 
had been loyally carried out, a free Israelite could 
want only when the whole family or clan were 
destitute. But actual practice mostly fell far 
short of this ideal. 

Again, with us, the last resort of the poor is 
either the workhouse, or crime, or slow starva- 
tion; in ancient Israel, the destitute became 
slaves. Indeed, the class corresponding to the 
great bulk of our poorer workers for wages, both 
domestic and industrial, was the slave - class. 
Hence the article SLAVE deals with the con- 
dition of the greater portion of the poor. There 
were, however, slaves whose position was much 
more honourable and comfortable than that of 
English labourers, and there were poor who were 
not slaves. ‘The existence of slavery added to the 
resources of the poor man by enlarging his credit : 
he and his family could offer their persons as 
security for loans. 

Again, the mere lack of means, if it did not 
amount to absolute destitution, was far less dis- 
tressing than with us, because so little was needed 
in the way of house, furniture, clothes, firing, or 
even food. 

The classes of the poor most often mentioned 
are widows and orphans, and the germ, or resident 
aliens. ‘The former suffered because the family 
ties were not as real as they were supposed to be, 
the latter because they had no actual family ties, 
and the bond of hospitality was soon strained to 
breaking point (Lv 19”, Dt 14%, Ps 948, Jer 998, 
Zee 719, Mal 35). See art. GER. 

As regards poverty, however, the conditions 
were very different in the four great periods of 
OT history. (1) The Nomadic period. In a nomad 
tribe there were richer and poorer and slaves; but 
the bond of brotherhood in thre tribe was kept alive 
by the constant necessity of mutual help and de- 
fence ; and distressful poverty was possible for the 
individual only when the fortunes of the whole 
tribe were at a very low ebb. 

(2) The Judges and the Early Monarchy.— 
During this period the clan and family system 
maintained a great, though perhaps diminishing, 
vitality ; and its influence, as we have said, was 
against the growth of poverty. The great majority 
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of free Israelite families held land; they might 
suffer from bad seasons, and from invasion, or 
the oppression of powerful fellow-countrymen ; ἢ 
whole families might be swept away by plague 
or famine, carried away captive by the enemy, 
or reduced to slavery by native oppressors; but 
with certain exceptions (see below) there was 
little permanent toby Gideon says (Jg 61%) 
‘My clan (lit. ‘thousand’) is the poorest (530) in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in my father’s 
house’; but the context shows that Gideon was 
fairly well off. It is probably not a mere accident 
that the first mention in history of a class of poor 
freemen comes soon after the establishment of the 
Monarchy. 18 22? tells us that there resorted 
unto David ‘every one that was in distress (wx 
piso), or in debt, or discontented.’ 

In this period, however, certain classes of land- 
less poor seem to have arisen. When the frontier 
receded through the successful attack of a neigh- 
bouring tribe, the Israelite refugees would seek 
shelter amongst their brethren. They could not 
always be provided with land, and probably formed 
a large portion of the gérim, the gér in this case 
being an Israelite settled in a strange tribe. In 
this period, too, the Levites are apparently both 
landless and poor, e.g. Micah’s Levite, Jg 17. 18, 
and the Levite of Jg 19, both of whom were gérim ; 
cf. LEVI. The scant references to the poor in the 
older (J E) legislation, the Ten Commandments, the 
Book of the Covenant, ete., e.g. Ex 2275 23° indicate 
that poverty was not very widespread in this period. 

(3) The Later Monarchy.—We learn from the 
prophets of the 8th cent. that as the Israelite 
kingdonis advauced in wealth and civilization, 
pauperism developed. The rich added ‘house to 
house, and field to field’ (Is 58), and the landless 
poor multiplied. 

The growth in luxury led to an inerease of the 
artisan class and the town population generally. 
When the tide of prosperity ebbed, these classes 
bore the brunt of bad times. The prophets tried 
to keep the land for the peasant farmers, but their 
efforts were futile. Deuteronomy shows that 
poverty was a serious and widespread evil (1017-19 
14°8- 29 15, 9319. 20 9420-21 9612-15), and frequently refers 
to the Levites as an impoverished class (121% 19 18), 
The Deuteronomic legislation attempted to remedy 
the evil, but it came too late. 

(4) After the Exile.—The community in Pales- 
tine was poor as a whole, and Neh 5 shows that 
the nobles and priests profited by the misfortunes 
of the peasants to absorb their land. The general 
tone of the Psalms, and the use of the term ‘adndw, 
‘lowly,’ for the pious Jews, suggest that the bulk 
of the people were permanently poor. See art. 
Poor. The Priestly Code shows great considera- 
tion for the poor (Lv 5%" ete. 199-10 9322 95), 

As the Jews passed from the rule of the Persians 
to that of the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria, the 
bulk of the people, whether in the Dispersion or in 
Syria, became subject, in a measure, to the general 
conditions of social life; and the information as to 
the poor in the ancient classical world will apply to 
that extent to the scattered Jews. But in most 
cities, as in Alexandria, and in many country 
districts, the Jews formed communities bound b 
racial and religious ties. Such ties are very real, 
especially in small societies, when those who own 
them are in the midst of aliens of another faith. 
Poverty might be prevalent, but would be much 
alleviated by mutual helpfulness. In Jewish 
Galilee and Judah there were the agricultural 
settlements, where social conditions were com- 
paratively simple; and the intensely Jewish city of 
Jerusalem, whose size implies a large poor popula- 


* Cf. Nathan’s parable, in which the rich man robbed his poor 
neighbour (2 S 121-6), 
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tion. The Bk. of Sirach, the work of a Jerusalem 
Jew, implies a measure of poverty and emphasizes 
the helplessness of the poor before the oppression of 
the rich (792 10° 81. 13% 18 215 9922 8518 415). but con- 
veys the impression that the wrongs and sufferings 
of the poor about B.c. 200 were far less grievous 
than in the time of Amos and Isaiah. 

As regards provision for the poor, there was first 
of all, perhaps most efficacious of all, the possibility 
of finding sustenance in slavery, a fate probably 
regarded with less horror, and carrying with it less 
disgrace, than the modern workhouse. Before this, 
the poor might have recourse to their family or 
clan. In early times, when each clan inhabited its 
own district, the claims of poorer members com- 
manded recognition ; but as time went on, and the 
clan system broke up, this resource became less 
and less to be relied on. The successive codes 
sought to remedy the evil by various enactments. 
In Ex 2275-27 loans are to be without interest, so 
also Dt 157: 8 2410- 18 Ly 255-57; ef, Ps 15° etc. ; and 
in Ex23" the poor are to have the produce of the land 
in Sabbatical years, so also Lv 25°. In Deuteronomy 
tithes are to be given to the poor (1438 2012. 8) ; who 
are to be entertained at the great Feasts (1614; 
ef. Neh 810). to be allowed to glean, and to have 
something left to glean, to have the right to take 
what grew in the corners of fields, and any sheaves 
that might be forgotten (24%); cf. Lv 19% %, 
Ru 22, The most serious attempt to deal with 
poverty was the Law of the Jubilee Year in the 
Priestly Code (Lv 255-4; ef. Dt 15175), which, if 
carried out, would have secured the periodical 
restoration of the landless poor to freedom and 
their return to the land, but this law remained an 
ideal. These various provisions were supplemented 
by ALMSGIVING (which see). 

B, In New TrESTAMENT.—The term ‘ poverty, 
ττωχεία, paupcrtas, inopia, is used only in 2 Co 
8% 9, Rev 2°, where it has a general or figurative 
sense ; but the ‘ poor,’ πένης (2 Co 9°), πενιχρός (Lk 
217), πτωχός (frequently, especially in the Gospels 
and Ja 2), pauper, ete., are often mentioned. As 
regards poverty, the NT period did not differ in 
any essential features from the Greek period. On 
the one hand, the exactions of the Herodian and 
Itoman officials were probably more severe than 
those of the Greek rulers; on the other, the duty 
of almsgiving was more diligently inculeated as a 
religious duty which would be richly rewarded. 
In this respect the Christian Church followed in 
the steps of the synagogue. The Church at Jeru- 
salem made an abortive experiment in communism 
(Ac 2% 4°), which probably aggravated its poverty ; 
and gave opportunity for the collection for ‘the 
poor saints at Jerusalem’ which St. Paul organ- 
ized amongst his Gentile converts (Ro 1635, Gal 910). 
The early Christian Churches followed the example 
of the synagogues in holding it a duty to provide 
for their poor (Ro 12%, 1 Ti 68, 1 Jn 3” ete. ; ef. art. 
‘Alms’ in Smith and Cheetham’s Dict. of Christian 
Antiquities). But Ja 2*° shows that this duty was 
often neglected. In later times the Jews have 
usually set an example to Christendom by their 
care for their poor co-religionists. 

While we read that ‘ the common people (ὁ πολὺς 
ὄχλος, Mk 12°", cf. Jn 12°) heard’ Jesus ‘ gladly,’ we 
are not told that His actual disciples were poor ; 
they rather seem to have belonged to the lower 
middle class—fishermen owning boats, tax-collec- 
tors, ete. The early Church included many poor, 
and few rich, powerful, or distinguished members 
(1 Co 155; but Prof. Orr, in his Neglected Factors 
wn the Study of the Karly Progress of Christianity, 
maintains that the strength of the Church lay in 
the middle classes. Cf. ALMSGIVING, FAMILY, 
GLEANING, SABBATICAL YEAR, TITHES. 

W. H. BENNETT. 


POWER (chiefly $n, 15, 1; δύναμις, etovola).*— 
1. All the power in the universe is traced in Serip- 
ture to a spiritual source. God created all things 
by His word; and the word being the expression 
of the will, it is the spiritual God Himself who 
is the ground and origin of all that is (Gn 1. 2, 
Pa 83° 148, Pr 8.13. Is 405", Jax 52", Jn 15: ©), 
While God is the Creator of the world, and 
continually rules all the agents in it for His own 
ends, there is real power made over to nature. 
There is no pantheistic identification of nature’s 
power with God’s. According to Gn 1, the 
earth has the function assigned to it of bringing 
forth grass and herbs, and the trees and all the 
living creatures bring forth fruit ‘after their 
kind’: nature follows its own laws (cf. He 67). 
Or, again, the sea has a place and power which are 
definitely fixed, indeed, but are thereby proved to 
be real (Job 3814, Pr 839). In like manner there is 
true power, though it is derivative, committed to 
man. He was made ‘in the image of God’ (Gn 
1252.) and so his original endowment includes the 
gift of power like God’s. It is proved by his ex- 
ercising dominion over the other living creatures 
(138), and by his possessing freedom of choice (3165), 
The power of man is lost by sin (Gn 9217, 1 5. 28°, 
Ro 7" ete.). Nevertheless, he is treated in every 
condition as a rational and moral being ; the wicked 
are commanded on almost every page of Scripture 
to bestir themselves, to repent and turn to God. 

2. God continually upholds the world by His 
power in Providence, i.e. (a) in the preservation, 
(ὁ) in the government of the creation. (a) The 
fact of the world’s persistence amid change, and 
while everything in it is characterized by transi- 
ency, is referred to the direct action of the Divine 
Will (Gn 8%, Ps 1047* 139, Jer 14%, Ac 1778, He 1° 
etc.). Then (6) God’s government of the world 
consists in His guiding all its processes for certain 
predetermined ends. ‘Tlius He causes grass to 
erow ‘for the cattle,’ and herb ‘for the service of 
man’ (Ps 1044). Human success is due to the 
favouring presence and power of God, and serves 
for the fulfilment of the Divine purposes, both as 
respects the earthly life (Jos 1") and the higher 
life of the soul (Ro 8%, Ph 2%), All the ways of 
men are justly recompensed by the Almighty 
(Jer 32"). Wickedness is overruled and brought 
to naught on the earth, a feature of God’s provi- 
dential action which is naturally emphasized in 
OT. God fulfils His purpose of love in spite of 
all opposing agents, whether visible or invisible, 
angelic or Satanic (Ro 8355), 

3. Special displays of power made by the 
Almighty. Israel was often saved by God from 
its enemies, the signal deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage which He effected for His people ‘ by a 
mighty hand and by an outstretched arm’ being 
the type of these supernatural interventions 
(Dt 5%). The chosen people were guided in their 
career, and kept together as a nation, a remnant at 
least being preserved. God revealed His laws and 
ordinances; and these, duly honoured, were cal- 
culated to realize the highest good to the nation, 
to impart the blessing of ‘life’ and all that that 
implies (Dt 287% 305", Ps 197, Pr 3). ‘These 
influential manifestations of the Divine Will lead 
up to the completed revelation in Christ, who is 
superior to every world-power, and whose gospel is 
‘the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth’ (Ro 1"*). The full manifestation of His 
power occurs when ‘the kingdoms of this world are 


become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 


Christ: and he shall reign for ever and ever’ 
(Rev 11%). The personality of Jesus in the 
° * Broadly speaking, δύνωμοις in NT is power, and ἐξουσία 


authority to wield it. See Mason, Conditions of Our Lord's Life 
on Larth, ἡ. 98f.; Lightfoot on Col 113; Swete on Mk 210. 
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Gospels presents throughout the characteristics 
of spiritual power. He exhibits the unequalled 
power of perfect righteousness and love, 6.5. in 
drawing disciples to Himself with a few words 
(Mt 4188. Mk 24), refuting learned and influential 
adversaries, so that they could not answer Him a 
word or venture to question Him (Mt 22%, Mk 1233, 
Lk 145 20"), driving out of the temple a crowd of 
those who dishonoured the building (Mt 21%), 
working miracles in kindness to men and for the 
furtherance of faith (Mt 11° ete.), extending pity 
and forgiveness to penitent sinners, and thereby 
raising them to a new and better life (Lk 747%), 
These qualities of holiness and love in Jesus appear 
at their best when 116 is under trial ; His endurance 
of the cross proves them to be stronger than death. 
Hence it is when He is ‘lifted up’ that He ‘ will 
draw all men’ unto Him (Jn 12%). Then the 
resurrection of Christ proves His power over death 
and His glory as the triumphant Son of God 
(Ac 2, ete. ). 

4, Power restored in man. God works in man 
for the restoration of the soul’s own power, and 
hence the believer should ‘work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling’ (Ph 2%), At 
length the full power of the soul is recovered 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit (Ro 8, Gal 
568). See HoLy Spirit. For the attainment of 
this end in man we have thus (ὦ) the activity on 
God’s side, and (6) the activity of man. (a) There 
is a providential leading or drawing by the Father 
before men can come to Christ (Jn 64). Then 
through the death of Christ believers become dead 
to the power of sin: there is a breach with it in 
principle (Ro 6), or sanctification is begun. “ Not 
that anything in human nature was actually 
changed as by magic in the moment when Christ 
died, but in the completion of this holy life there 
was established a universal and personal principle 
of victory (a δύναμις σωτηρίας), whicli is able wher- 
ever it is received to break sin in the σάρξ and kill 
the natural selfishness, so that the man may walk 
no Jonger κατὰ σάρκα, but κατὰ πνεῦμα ᾿ (Beyschlag). 
Furthermore, through the resurrection of Christ 
men obtain power to accept salvation (1 Co 1517) : 
faith not actuated by the risen, living Christ, but 
only by man’s own natural endeavours, is ‘ vain’ 
or powerless. The life of faith throughout its 
progress derives its power from the believer’s coim- 
munion with the risen and glorified Christ (Ro 5”, 
2 Co 3, Gal 2°). Again, our Lord’s resurrection 
imparts the power of a great hope ; Christians have 
a sure hope beyond the present world. And they 
are empowered in consequence to be righteous in 
the world and worthy of their high calling, so that 
their hope may be fulfilled. (6) On man’s side 
there has to be fervent prayer accompanied with 
righteousness (Ja 5"), faith which overcomes the 
world (1 Jn δ᾽), and to which nothing is impossible 
(Mt 17°); and love, which leads to the keeping of 
Christ’s words (Jn 14%), and which casts out fear 
(1 Jn 4%), Or man has to walk in the Spirit (a 
process which presupposes the peace of forgiveness), 
and then he obtains the amplest power, shown by 
his not fulfilling the lust of the flesh (Gal 518), and 
by his bringing forth the varied fruits of the Spirit, 
or growing without cessation into the likeness of 
Christ (Gal 57%), By the interaction of these 
Divine and human means power is obtained by 
the Christian for the performance of any manifest 
duty, and the possession of sufficient power should 
be assumed. Christ is to him the Bread of Life, 
strengthening for the accomplishment of all right- 
eousness (Jn 677, Ph 418), as food supplies the 
body with power for all its physical acts ; though 
in neither case can we comprehend the steps of the 
process (so Dods in ‘Expositor’s Bible,’ John, 
1. 220 n.). 


A passage that has created much discussion is 1 Co 1110 ‘ For 
this cause ought the woman to have power (ἐξουσίαν, RV ‘a 
sign of authority’) on her head because of the angels.’ The 
apostle’s argument seems to he, Because the woman was 
derived from (v.8) and was created for (v.!) the man, therefore 
she should have on her head a covering in token that she is 
under the authority of the man. The abstract ‘authority’ is 
put for the concrete ‘sign of authority.’ Then a new en- 
couragement is added. If women wil! not do this out of natural 
seemliness, let them remember that the angels are present (cf. 
art. HEAD, vol. 11. p. 8178) 1ὴ their assemblies, and for their sakes, 
the messengers of order, cover their heads. This is the inter- 
pretation of almost all modern expositors. For the presence 
of angels at Divine worship, see especially Meyer, in loc. 


For Powers see under DOMINION. 
G. FERRIES. 

POWER OF THE KEYS.—The ecclesiastical 
connotation of these words must not be altogether 
identified with the meaning of them in the NT 
passage (Mt 16) from which they are taken, 
although the first is included in the second. And 
the language about the keys in that passage must 
be distinguished again from the language about 
‘binding and loosing’ which follows. 

The image of the keys is not infrequent in Serip- 
ture (ef. Is 222, Rev 118). ‘The key (nnpo, also 5p) 
to the prophets, as well as to the Rabbis, was the 
symbol of physical and moral anthority and power’ 
(Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge, p. 195). The kingdom 
of heaven, here to be understood of the Messianic 
theocracy about to be established, is likened to a 
house or palace, of which our Lord promises that 
St. Peter shall be the chief steward or major-domo, 
who is entrusted with full authority over every- 
thing which the house contains. The keys are not 
merely those of the outer doors of the house, which 
give the holder power to admit or to eject; the 
porter’s office is only a part of the authority com- 
mitted to St. Peter. They are the keys of inner 
chambers also, giving command, for example, of the 
‘treasures’ from which it will be his duty (Lk 12*) 
to feed the household. As the house is at the same 
time ‘the kingdom,’ it is evident that the autho- 
rity is of very wide range. In the passage of Isaiah, 
which offers the nearest parallel (though it is to 
be observed that the sing. is there used, not the 
plur.), the thought of the key suggests an indis- 
putable power of ingress and egress, both for the 
holder and for others at his discretion—a power (as 
interpreted in Rev 37) of granting or withholding 
opportunities and facilities of various kinds. 

n this last view the ‘power of the keys’ leads 
on naturally to the power of ‘ binding and loosing,’ 
which, though not the same as the power of the 
keys, may be regarded as one of the chief exer- 
cises of that power. The ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ 
is not the binding and loosing of persons but of 
things—not ‘whomsoever thou shalt loose,’ but 
‘whatsoever. To ‘bind’ (nox), in rabbinic 
language, is to forbid; to ‘loose’ (πη) is to 
permit. Lightfoot says that ‘thousands of ex- 
aniples’ of this usage might be produced. One 
instance may suffice. ‘Concerning the moving of 
empty vessels [on the Sabbath day], of the filling 
of which there is no intention; the school of 
Shammai binds it, the school of Hillel looseth it’ 
(Hieros. Shabb. fol. 16, 2, quoted by Lightfoot, 
Exercit. upon St. Matt. p. 238). It is the power 
of laying down the law for his fellow-disciples, 
like a true Rabbi, which is thus bestowed upon St. 
Peter. Or perhaps it is more exact to say that it 
is the power of interpreting in detailed application 
the law which God has laid down in general 
terms. Authority is given him to say what the 
law of God allows, and what it forbids; and the 
Latent is added that his ruling shall be upheld in 
1eaven,—and is consequently to be regarded as 
binding upon the consciences of Christians. The 
power of binding and loosing is in fact the power 


| of legislation for the Church. 
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The gift of ‘the keys’ is not expressly bestowed 
on any one else besides St. Peter, but the legis- 
lative power is afterwards extended to others 
(Mt 1878). It is not certain who are the persons 
there addressed. ‘The disciples’ mentioned in v.! 
are doubtless the apostles, or at any rate include 
some of the apostles; but it is not easy to prove 
that the power of binding and loosing is there 
bestowed upon them exclusively. That opinion, 
however ancient and however widely held, involves 
the further conclusion that the promises which 
follow, and upon which the binding and loosing 
power is made to depend, are to be similarly 
restricted. It is, according to tlis interpretation, 
to the apostles alone that Christ promises that the 
prayer of two of them shall be heard, and that 
where two or three are gathered in His name, He 
will be there. This is difficult to suppese. We 
nust accordingly conclude that the binding and 
loosing power first bestowed upon St. Peter is not 
represented in NT as an exclusive privilege of the 
apostles. Itis the comimon privilege of the Christian 
society—even of a small branch of it--when acting 
in agreement (v.!) and solemnly assembled in (or 
‘to’) Christ’s name as its ground of union (v.*°). In 
this case, however, the power appears to be connected 
with judicial discipline over individual members of 
the society. The ‘ binding and loosing’ are not, in 
this case any more than elsewhere, to be inter- 
preted as the absolving and retaining of sins; they 
seem to mean the prescribing what the offender is 
todo and not todo. But, in case of his refusal to 
comply with these requirements of ‘the Church,’ 
he is to be treated as ‘a heathen man and a 
publican,’ te. as excommunicate ; and the resist- 
ance to the authority of the Church is to be 
considered as resistance to the will of Heaven. 
The prayer of the slighted Church will be heard, 
for Grtat Himself is present at the gathering, 
and Heaven will give its sanction to the sen- 
tence (see interesting parallels in Wiinsche, p. 
218). 

There is, accordingly, a close connexion between 
the authority to bind and loose and the authority 
to absolve and retain sins (Jn 2055), The discipline 
which prescribes what the sinner must do, on pain 
of encountering a sentence at once earthly and 
heavenly, eannot but involve a ‘ power of the keys’ 
in the (inaccurate) sense which that term has 
borne in the Church since patristic times. 

Christians of all ages have rightly seen a signal 
instance of St. Peter’s use of the keys in the 
admission of Cornelius to the Church. He thus 
‘opened ’ the door indeed to the Gentiles, ‘and no 
man’ has ever since ‘shut’ it tothem. But there 
is no reason to think that this one act was all that 
was in our Lord’s mind when He made the promise ; 
nor is it likely that He referred only to the 
authority to baptize at discretion exercised by the 
apostle. The whole of his chief-stewardship was 
included in the promise; and both in his appoint- 
ments of other Christians to sacred offices, in the 
administration of the Christian sacraments at large, 
and in his expositions of Christian truth, he was 
exercising the power of the keys. 

An equally signal instance of ‘binding and 
loosing’ on a large scale is the regulation laid 
down by St. Peter, along with ‘the apostles and 
the elders,’ for the discipline of the Gentile 
Christians in regard to meats and manner of life 
(Ac 1538). They ‘loosed’ for thei all other kinds 
of food ; they ‘ bound’ for them ‘things offered to 
idols, and blood and things strangled, and fornica- 
tion.’ Similarly, at a later time, St. Paul at 
Corinth ‘loosed’ even the eating of things offered 
to idols,—though he ‘ bound’ it in certain cireum- 
stances (1 Co 10*5-),—and laid down various rules 
concerning matriage (1Co 7), and eoncerning 


public worship (1 Co 11-14). ‘So ordain I in all 
Churches’ is his formula (1 Co 712). 

Of ‘binding and loosing’ in relation to the in- 
dividual, the case which we are able to follow with 
the greatest degree of clearness is that of the 
incestuous man at Corinth; which recalls with 
remarkable exactness the language of Mt 18%, 
St. Paul was evidently surprised that the Church 
of Corinth had not dealt with the case on its own 
responsibility. It ought to have ‘mourned,’ with 
a vicw to the removal of the offender (1 Co 5°). 
The ‘mourning’ he would have expected was 
clearly a public and united humiliation of the 
Church before God, to the intent that God might 
‘take away’ the man who had done the deed (see 
Godet, ad loc.). In answer to the solemn and 
eoncerted prayer, a stroke from heaven would have 
fallen upon him, as upon Ananias and Sapphira, 
or, Without such prayer, upon the profaners of the 
Eucharist at Corinth itself (1 Co 11%). Probably 
this appeal to God would have been preceded or 
accompanicd by an act of formal separation from 
the sacramental fellowship of the Church; cer- 
tainly by an exclusion of the sinner from social 
intercourse with the brethren (1 Co 5"). As the 
Corinthian Church had not thus acted, the apostle 
informs them of his own intended procedure, with 
which he demands that they should co-operate. 
Though absent from them in body, he calls upon 
them to assemble; he himsclf will spiritually be 
present in the assembly, armed with ‘the power 
(not merely with the authority) of our Lord Jesus.’ 
The sentence which he has already passed upon 
the man ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus’ will 
then be formally pronounced. He will be ‘de- 
livered unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.’ Delivery to Satan was not a rab- 
binical formula for excommunication in any form 
(Lightf. Lzercitations, adloc.), The phrase is prob- 
ably derived from Job 115 26% St. Paul seems to 
have intended that either by a judicial death, or 
by some wasting disease, the man should be so 
punished as to bring him to repentance (cf. 1 Ti 
1*°), The discipline seems to have had the desired 
effect. The majority of the Corinthian Church 
(2 Co 2°) administered a ‘rebuke’ to the man,— 
which was probably excommunication in its less 
severe form (‘reproof with the Babylonian writers 
was the same with excommunication,’ Lightf. p. 
183). The man was overwhelmed with sorrow,—so 
much so that the apostle feared lest the excess of it 
should be fatal to his soul (2 Co 27), He bids the 
Corinthians therefore ‘forgive and comfort him.’ 
He himself, acting as Christ’s representative (ἐν 
προσώπῳ Χριστοῦ) has already forgiven him, though 
he will not consider his forgiveness as absolute (εἴ τι 
κεχάρισμαι) until the Corinthian Church has joined 
init. The solemn gathering ‘in the name of the 
Lord,’ the confidence that His ‘ power’ would be 
present to ratify what was done by His representa- 
tives upon earth, the punishment and the release, 
all appear to be directly based upon the language 
of our Lord recorded by Mt. 

Of the exercise of discipline in less unusual cases 
we naturally have scantier evidence in NT. Per- 
haps the most interesting reference to it is that in 
Ja5™+, The sick man is there advised to call for 
the presbyters of the Church, who are to pray 
over him, ‘ anointing him with oil in the name.’ 
In answer to this action of the Church repre- 
sented by its local heads, the writer says that the 
sick man will recover (for to interpret σώσει and 
ἐγερεῖ otherwise seems impossible in the context), and 
adds that ‘if he have committed sins,’ i.e. obviously, 


_ grave and marked sins, ‘he shall be forgiven’ (κἂν 


ἁμαρτίας ἢ πεποιηκώς, ἀφεθήσεται αὐτῷ). That the 
ἀφεθήσεται αὐτῷ is a promise of what God will do in 
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answer to the prayer of the presbyters, and not an 
instruction to the presbyters themselves, seems to 
be required by the structure of the sentences. It is 
parallel in sense to σώσει and ἐγερεῖ. If St. James 
had intended the word to mean that the presbyters 
were to absolve the man, he would probably have 
put it in tlie imperative, like προσκαλεσάσθω and 
προσευξάσθωσαν, But the forgiveness of God is a 
blessing granted to the faithful prayers of the pres- 
byters ; and, in order to encourage such prayers, 
the apostle proceeds to insist upon the value of 
them. ‘Confess therefore your sins one to another, 
and pray one for another,’ he says, ‘that ye may 
be healed.’ By ‘one to another’ he means ‘to 
your fellow-men,’ z.e. not to God only. It is clear 
that he cannot mean mutual confession in the 
ordinary sense of the terin, for (1) he assumes that 
the prayers to which he ascribes such efficacy are 
those of ‘righteous men,’ not those of men who 
‘have committed sins’; (2) the special object with 
which the prayers are to be offered (not indeed the 
contents of the prayers, which are directly connected 
with forgiveness) 1s ‘that ye may be healed’ (ὅπως 
ἰάθητε) ; if, therefore, the prayers are to be in the 
strict sense mutual prayers, it is bnplied that both 
parties, praying and prayed for, are alike sick, and 
the mutual confession would be only between sick 
nian and sick man, which is absurd. Evidently, 
the sick man is exhorted to make his confession to 
the presbyters whom he has called in, and they in 
turn are exhorted to pray for his forgiveness, upon 
which his recovery is made to depend, and are re- 
minded what power their prayers have, if only they 
are what they ought to be. The apostle selects 
from the OT history the example of one who exer- 
cised the ‘ power of the keys’ upon a national scale, 
both ‘shutting’ and ‘opening’ the stores of heaven 
for his people. Though but ‘a man of like passions 
with us,’ Elijah by his (unrecorded) prayers shut 
up the rain from his guilty countrymen for three 
years and a half; and on their showing signs of 
repentance, he opened it again for them. We 
need not therefore wonder (such is St. James’ argu- 
ment) if, when we confess our sins to beings of 
the same make as ourselves, their intercession is 
able to obtain for us the remission of them. (On 
the rabbinic view of Elijah and the ‘ Keys,’ see 
Wiinsche, p. 195), 

Our accounts of life within the Christian com- 
munities of the first age are so fragmentary that 
we cannot be surprised at not finding many refer- 
ences to the penitential discipline which existed 
among them, That there should have been some 
power on earth answering to what was occasionally 
exhibited even in OT times—as in the absolution 
of David by Nathan (28 12”)—is only what was to 
be expected in the covenant of grace. When Christ 
claimed to forgive sins as ‘the Son of Man,’ the 
multitudes ‘ glorified God which had given such 
authority unto men’ (Mt 98. The last word may 
mean either that the authority to absolve was 
conimitted by God to men, to use on His behalf; 
or that by delegation of such an authority God 
had bestowed a blessing upon men: in other words, 
the ‘men’ spoken of may be either the holders of the 
authority, or those on whose behalf it was given. 
But in either case it was recognized that the assur- 
ance of forgiveness had been made accessible ina new 
way; and Christ, in His first appearance to the 
asseinbled Church after His resurrection, gave His 
disciples to understand that the authority which 
He had exercised in relation to absolving and re- 


taining of sins was henceforth vested in them, as ; 


the continuators of His own mission (Jn 207%), It 
is not an exhaustive interpretation of these words 
which would see in them only a commission to 
impose or to remove ecclesiastical censures. All 
acts of the Christian society, according to the 
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NT conception of it, are fraught with spiritual 
eflieacy. 

It may be added that some eminent interpreters 
consider the ‘laying on of hands’ in 1 Ti 5” to 
be the sign of absolution (see art. LAYING ON 
OF HANDs); but the interpretation is far from 
certain. A. J. MASON, 


PRATORIAN GUARD.—See PRETORIUM. 


PRATORIUM (Gr. τὸ πραιτώριον), ---- This Lat. 
word, adopted in the later Gr., signified originally 
the general’s (pretor’s) tent (e.g. Livy, Hist. vii. 12, 
x. 33). Then it was applied to the council, com- 
posed of the chief officers of the army, which 
assembled in the general’s tent (e.g. Livy, Hist. 
xxvl. 15, xxx. 5, xxxvil. 5); then to the official 
residence of the governor of a province (6.5. Cic. 
in Verr. 11. iv. 28, Il. v. 35; Tert. ad Scap. 3); 
then, in the post-Augustan age, to any princely 
house (e.g. Juv. Sat. x. 161), and even to a large 
villa or country-seat (e.g. Suet. Octav. 72, Calig. 
37, Tib. 39; Juv. Sat, i. 75; Statius, Sylv. I. 111. 
25); and finally to the imperial bodyguard, whose 
commander was prefectus pretorio or pretori 
(c.g. Tac. Hist. 1. 20, ii, 11], 24, iv. 46; Suet. 
Nero, 9; Pliny, NH xxv. 2). No certain example 
occurs of its nt soma either to the preetorian 
camp or barracks or to the emperor’s residence in 
Rome, though it was often used of the emperor’s 
residence away from Rome. 

In AV the word appears only once (Mk 15"); 
but in the Gr. of NT it is used in Mt 973] (AV 
‘the common hall’; marg. ‘governor’s house’; 
RV ‘the palace’), Mk 15! (AV ‘the hall, called 
Pretorium’; RV ‘within the court which is 
Pretorium’; marg. ‘palace’), Jn 18% (AV ‘the 
hall of judgment’; marg. ‘ Pilate’s house’; RV 
‘palace’), 18° and 19° (AV ‘judgment hall’; RV 
‘palace’), Ac 23% (AV ‘Herod’s judgment hall’ ; 
RV ‘Herod’s palace’), Ph 1% (AV ‘in all the 
palace’; marg. ‘ Cesar’s court’; RV ‘throughout 
the whole pretorian guard’), 

In the Gospels the term denotes the official 
residence in Jerus. of the Roman governor, and 
the various tr™ of it in our versions arose from a 
desire either to indicate the special purpose for 
which that residence was used on the occasion in 
question, or to explain what particular building 
wasintended. But whatever building the governor 
occupied was the Pretorium, It is most probable 
that in Jerus. he resided in the well-known palace 
of Herod, since Philo (ad Gaium, 31) states that 
Pilate hung there the shields which offended the 
Jews (see PILATE), and Josephus (BJ 11. xiv. 8, 11. 
xv. 5) speaks of Gessius Florus as living in ‘ the 
king’s palace,’ and since in Ceesarea (see Ac xxiii. 
35) Herod’s palace is known to have been used for 
the same purpose. Herod’s palace in Jerus. was a 
magnificent structure in the upper or western part 
of the city, and was connected by a causeway over 
the valley of Tyropceon with the western wall of 
the pale It is described by Josephus (BJ v. 
iv. 4, Ant. XV. ix. 3) in admiring terms. It was 
surrounded by a wall, rising to the height of 30 
cubits, and adorned with towers at equal distances. 
The enclosure was large enough to contain a small 
army. The building had two marble wings, called 
by Herod the Cesareum and the Agrippeum. It 
contained large rooms within and spacious porticoes 
without. Jt was sumptuously furnished, and was 
surrounded by a beautiful park. Here the governor 
with his guards lived when in Jerus., while the 
regular garrison occupied the castle of Antonia ; 
and it was doubtless before this building that the 
Jews presented themselves with the demand for 
Jesus execution. Tradition, indeed, has placed the 
residence of Pilate in the lower city, a short 
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distance north of the temple. Not a few also have 
identified it with the castle of Antonia (ltosen- 
miiller, Adterthumskunde, 11. 11. 228; Caspari, 
Introd. p. 225; Wieseler, Chron. Syn., Eng. tr. 
p. 372; Weiss, Life of Christ, ili. 346n.; Westcott, 
St. John)—partly because tradition has located the 
house of Pilate near the site of the castle; partly 
because, since the castle was the regular barracks 
for the garrison, and was sufficiently large for the 
purpose, it is thought probable that the governor 
also used it ; and also becausc many identify ‘the 
place called the Pavement, but, in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha,’ with the elevated, paved area between 
the castle and the temple (see GABBATHA). But, 
for the reasons given above, the identification with 
Herod’s palace is probably to be preferred (so Meyer, 
Winer, Alford, Schiirer, Edersheim, and others). 
In like manner, as already observed, Herod’s 
palace in Cesarea was used as the Pratorinm 
there. The expression in Ac 2995 (‘ Herod’s Pre- 
torium’) is abbreviated from ‘the preetoriuin of 
Herod’s palace,’ and thus deseribes both the par- 
ticular building and the purpose for which it was 
used. 

In Ph 118 ‘in the whole Pretorium’ has been very 
variously explained. Many coinmentators, ancient 
and modern, have tr? it ‘ palace’ (so AV), coupling 
it with 472, where allusion is made to believers who 
belonged to ‘Czesar’s household.’ But no other 
instance appears of the application of the term to 
the emperor’s residence in Ronie. Such an appli- 
cation would have been intolerable to the Romans, 
since it would have shocked the republican tradi- 
tions under which the empire was organized. 
Hence many, as Perizonins (De orig. signif. et usu 
voce. pretoris et pretorwu, 1687, Disquisitio de 
pretorio, 1690), Clericus, Michaelis, Hoeleman, 
Wiesinger, Milman, Weiss, Ellicott, Meyer, under- 
stand it of the barracks of the pretorian guard 
(castra pretorianorum), But Lightfoot (Com. on 
Phil. p. 99) has shown that neither can this use of 
the word be established. Wieseler (Chron. d. 
Anpost. Zeit. p. 403), followed by Conybeare and 
Howson, refers it, not to the preetorian camp, 
but to the barracks of the palace guard, which 
Augustus established (Dio Cass. li. 16) in the 
imperial enclosure on the Palatine hill; but, after 
the establishment of the castra preetorianorum by 
Tiberius, the word would naturally refer to it, if 
to any barracks. The following phrase (τοῖς λοιποῖς 
πᾶσιν) also more naturally describes persons than 
places, λοιπός being never in NT applied to places 
(Ellicott, im Zoc.). Presumably, therefore, ‘ pre- 
torium,’ too, is descriptive of persons. Hence 
Lightfoot has ably defended the meaning ‘ pree- 
torian guard.’ St. Paul is supposed to have been 
chained to soldiers of the guard, and thus, through 
the change of guards, his message spread through- 
out the whole body of soldiers. This meaning of 
Preetorium is frequent, and has been adopted in Ph 
18 in RV. Recently, however, Mommsen (Stéz- 
μηροῦ. der Kong. preuss. Acad. οἷ, Wissensch. 1895, 
p. 495, etc.), followed by Ramsay (δέ. Paul the Trav. 
p. 357), has proposed another view. He considers 
it improbable that St. Paul was put in charge of 
the pretorian guard. He believes that Julius, the 
centurion who brought Paul to Rome, belonged 
to the corps of mites frumentari or peregrini, a 
corps drafted from legions in the provinces, whose 
duty it was to supervise the corn supply, and also 
probably to perform police service: and that Julius 
probably delivered his prisoners to the commander 
of his corps, princeps peregrinorum, whose camp 
perhaps was already, as it was afterwards, on the 
Ceelian hill. But while St. Paul was not in charge 
of the pretorian guard, his case came before 
the preetorian council, consisting of the prefecti 
pretorio and their assistants. ‘This council then, 
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according to Mommsen and Ramsay, is the pre- 
torium alluded to by the apostle, and τοῖς λοιποῖς 
πᾶσιν refers to the audience at the trial.* 

G. T. PURVES. 

PRAISE IN OT.—‘ Praise,’ whether as a verb or 
a noun, has various applications in the OT, but its 
commonest use is to denote an act of homage or 
worship offered to God by His creatures, par- 
ticularly by man. The object of this article will 
be mainly to examine the meaning and usage of 
the terms which our English versions render by 
‘praise,’ and to sketch, as far as the data enable 
us to do so, the occasions, the modes, and the 
history of praise in Isracl. 

1. Tire TERMS.—1. 997. The original sense of 
this root is perhaps ‘break out (in a ery),’ especially 
of joy (ci. the name Hedlel applied to Ps 113-118, 
the Aram. xaba ‘marriage-song,’ and the Assyr. 
aldlu ‘shout for joy’; see also Cheyne, OP 460), 
although it is possible that, as W. It. Smith (RS? 
411) suggests, among the Semites ‘the shouting 
(hadiel) that accompanied sacrifice may, in its 
oldest shape, have been a wail over the death of 
the victim, though it ultimately took the form of 
a chant of praise (/ladlelujah).’ ‘The idea of making 
a noise is what appears to be prominent. The same 
writer points out that the roots ὅπ ‘to chant 
praises’ and 5» ‘to howl’ are closely connected, 
and he thinks it possible that shouting in mourning 
and shouting in Joy may have both been primarily 
directed to the driving away of evil influences. 
The sense of ‘ praise’ is conveyed by the above 
root in the Piel $53. This may have for its object 
(1) man or woman : Gn 1215 (J) ‘ they praised (LX X 
ἐπήνεσαν, AV ‘ commended’) her (Sarah) to Pharaoh’; 
Pr 27? ‘let another man praise thee (LXX ἐγκωμια- 
ζέτω oe), and not thine own mouth’; 284 ‘ they that 
forsake the law praise (LXX ἐγκωμιάζουσιν) the 
wicked’; 31° 51 the virtuous woman is praised by 
her husband and by her works (LXX in both αἰνεῖν, 
but in v.*! a different reading from that of MT is 
followed: καὶ αἰνέσθω ἐν πύλαις ὁ ἀνὴρ αὐτῆς, ‘and let 
her husband be praised in the gates’); Ca 69 (here 
and in the following passages, unless otherwise 
noted, LXX αἰνεῖν) of the Shulammite; 2S 14% 
of Absalom’s beauty (alverds); 2 Ch 23" of king 
Joash. (2) Tle object is once a false god: Je 1053 
of the Philistines praising (ὑμνεῖν) Dagon ; (3) very 
frequently God (os or mm): Ps 69% (where 
‘heaven and earth, the seas, and everything that 
moveth therein’ are called on to praise Him; cf. 
Ps 148); often of public worship in the sanctuary : 
Is 62%, οἵ, 64} (εὐλογεῖν), Ps 22” (ὑμνεῖν, cf. v.% 
ὁ ἔπαινός μου) 8518 84: 107°? 105% 1467 1498. Some- 
times the object is ‘the name of Jahweh or of 
God’ (mm av or πῶ Ν OF, τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ θεοῦ): Ps 69% 
747) 1457 148, J] 2°°; or His word (133, λόγος, ῥῆμα) : 
Ps 567 (ἐπαινεῖν) 10% [y.!> may be an editorial 
addition, so Hupfeld, Cheyne e a/.]; or the object 
may be unexpressed: Jer 31 [Gr. 38]7, Ps 635 (ἐπαι- 
νεῖν). The expression ‘praise ye Jah’ (Hallelujah, 
in Ps 135° arsb$n [αἰνεῖτε τὸν Κύριον], elsewhere 
always as one word andba, ᾿Αλληλονιά [once Ps 10435 
Asebn, LXX omits here]) has generally a liturgical 
application and is mostly confined to late psalms. 
It oceurs at the beginning of Ps 106. 111. 112. 118. 
135. 146, 147. 148. 149, and at the end of 104. 105. 


* Mommsen denies that στρωτοτεδάρχης (AV captain of tha 
fuard), found Ac 28/6 in some authorities (cf, Blass, ad Zoe.), but 
omitted by WH, Tisch., and RY, could have been applied to a 
preefectus pretorio, This reading is evidently ‘ Western,’ and 
Momunsen finds in the text of the Stockholm Latin MS (‘ Gigas"), 
princeps pereyrinorum, at least a 2nd cent. interpretation of it, 
one which confirms his inference that the ecastra peregrinorum 
had been established in Rome in St. Paul’s time. Positive 
evidence, however, for the existence of this corps and camp, 
under this name, appears only in the time of Severus, and the 
Latin MS may interpret the Gr. text before it by the light 
of later custom; while στρατοπεδάρχης itself was evidently a 
popular title, and really supplies no information as to who took 
charge of the apostle. 
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106, 113. 115. 116. 117. 135. 146. 147. 148. 149. 150. 
See, further, art. HALLELUJAH. Instead of the 
direct. object, 55m is generally followed, in the 
writings of the Chronicler, by m7, in the account 
of the technical Levitical (or priestly) function of 
praising Jahweh: 1 Ch 164 23° 95%, 2 Ch 58 20” 
29° (ὑμνεῖν) 307 (καθυμνεῖν), Ezr 314; but the simple 
mn’ occurs in Ezr 3”, as it does also in Neh 5% 
(Nehemiah’s own Memoirs). The object is un- 
expressed in Neh 12 (Chronicler), ef. 1Ch 23°, 
2 Ch 75 (“when David praised by their ministry,’ 
LXX ἐν ὕμνοις Aaveld διὰ χειρὸς αὐτῶν) 84 238 (‘ the 
singers also played on instruments of music and 
led the singing of praise’ Ὁ ΠῚ vein *b22 ahem 
Sba?, LXX οἱ ἄδοντες ἐν τοῖς ὀργάνοις, Gol καὶ ὑμνοῦντες 
alvov) 312, in all of which 55m has its technical 
sense.—Similarly, the passive sense ‘be praised’ is 
conveyed by the Pual, and once (Pr 31°) by the 
Hithpael: (1) of human subjects and things: Pr 128 
‘a man shall be praised (AV; RV ‘commended,’ 
LXX ἐγκωμιάζεσθαι) according to his wisdom’; Ps 
78° ‘their maidens were not praised’ (in marriage- 
song; see Cheyne ad loc.), so Aquila οὐχ ὑμνήθησαν, 
Symm. and Theod. οὐκ ἑπηνέθησαν, but LXX οὐκ 
ἐπένθησαν, ‘did not raise the dirge’; Ezk 26” of 
Tyre the ‘ praised (AV ; RV ‘renowned’) city’ (LXX 
ἡ πόλις ἡ ἐπαινετή) ; (2) of God, only in ptep. (ΡΠ) 
with gerundive force=‘to be praised,’ ‘ worthy of 
praise’: 28 224 (αἰνετὸν ἐπικαλέσομαι Ἰζύριον) = Ps 
183 (αἰνῶν ἐπικαλέσομαι Kipiov), Ps 48! 964 (=1 Ch 
165) 145% [in these last four the LX-X has alverés]; 
in Ps 113° the subject is His name (alvetra: τὸ ὄνομα 
Ἰζυρίου). 

The noun for ‘ praise’ from the root 55a is abna 
(once Soap, Pr 27%! ‘the fining pot is for silver and 
the furnace for gold, and a man [is to be estimated] 
according to his praise,’ where %$yap ‘2 probably 
means ‘according to his reputation’ [so Toy δὲ ai., 
ef. LXX ἀνὴρ δὲ δοκιμάζεται διὰ στόματος ἐγκωμιαζόντων 
αὐτόν ; see Oxf. Heb. Lex. for other possible ex- 
planations]). The word bam is used (1) of praise 
offered to J”, sometimes individual, but more fre- 
quently general and public: Ps 34! 48 (both 
aiveois) 65! (‘unto Thee stillness is praise [7:7 ἢ; 
mbna], O God, in Zion,’ but text and tr. are both 
doubtful; LXX Σοὶ πρέπει ὕμνος, ‘ praise is a fitting 
tribute to thee’; see Comm. ad éoc., and Driver, 
Par. Psalter), 115 (ὕμνησις), ὃ (αἴνεσις), 100* (furor) ; 
particularly of praise as sung: Ps 22? (*O Thou 
that sittest [throned] upon the praises of Israel,’ 
an imitation of m3:797 ay, the idea perhaps being 
that the praises, ascending like clouds of incense, 
form, as it were, the throne upon which J” sits [so 
Kirkpatrick e¢ al., but see Duhm ad Joc., and cf. 
the LXX σὺ δὲ ἐν ἁγίοις κατοικεῖς, ὁ ἔπαινος ᾿Ισραήλ]) 
331 (αἴνεσι5), 403 (ὕμνος), 10642 Neh 1229 (both azvecis), 
Is 4210 (δοξάζετε τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ). (2) The word aban 
is used for a song of praise in the title of Ps 145 
(aiveois) ; οἵ. the New Heb. name for the Book of 
Psalms, niban ἼΒΌ or ΟΠ Ὁ, or pra. (3) It is used 
of qualities, deeds, etc., of J” which demand praise : 
Ex 15" min xia ‘terrible in α preieve ’ (4.e. in attri- 
butes that call for praise; ΠΧ Χ θαυμαστὸς ἐν δόξαις), 
ef. Ps 914 (‘that I may show forth all Thy praise’), 
784 (‘ telling the praises of the Lorn’), 7915 (‘ we will 
show forth Thy praise’), 10271 (‘that men may de- 
clare His praise in Jerusalem’), 1067 (‘who can show 
forth all His praise?’), ν. :Ξ 1 Ch 1635 (‘to triumph in 
Thy praise’) [in the last six passages LX_X αἴνεσις], 
Is 4374 (‘this people shall show forth My praise,’ 
LXX dperal), 608 (‘ they shall proclaim the praises 
of the LORD,’ LXX τὸ σωτήριον Kuplov εὐαγγελιοῦνται), 
63’ (‘I will make mention of the praises of the 
LorD,’ LXX ἀρεταί). (4) ata may=renown, fame, 
glory, or the object of these: (a) of J”: Hab. 3? 
‘the earth was full of His praise’ (inbaa ps7 axe, 
LXX αἰνέσεως αὐτοῦ πλήρης ἡ γῆ) || ‘His glory covered 
the heavens’ (1713 yy nos, LAX ἐκάλυψεν οὐρανοὺς ἡ 


ἀρετὴ αὐτοῦ), cf. Di 107 ‘Heis thy praise,’ Jer 17} 
‘Thou art my praise’ (both καύχημα) ; (6) of other 
objects: Israel or Jerusalem, Dt 9015 (καύχημα), Is 
62" (ΒΑ ἀγαυρίαμα, Theod. καύχημα), cf. 60% (‘thou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation and thy gates Praise,’ 
1.€. probably ‘thy fame or renown shall take the 
place of protecting walls’; LXX κληθήσεται Σωτήριον 
τὰ τείχη σου, καὶ αἷ πύλαι σου Τλύμμα), and 611 (ἀγαλ- 
λίαμα); Moab, Jer48[Gr. 31]? (ἀγαυρίαμα): Damascus, 
49% [Gr. 304], LXX follows a different reading ; 
Babylon, 51 (Gr. 28] # (καύχημα). Is 61° ‘the gar- 
ment of praise’ (nnn πον Ὁ) is doubtful. It may= 
‘praise (renown) as a garment’ (Delitzsch) or ‘a 
splendid garment’ (Dillmann), but perhaps the 
clauses should, with Bickell, Cheyne, Oort, Duhm, 
be arranged thus: non abna Say mvp noa fey pow 
m2 om ‘oil of joy for the garment of mourning, a 
song of praise for a failing spirit.’ The LXX has 
δόξαν ἀντὶ σποδοῦ, ἄλιμμα εὐφροσύνης τοῖς πενθοῦσι, 
καταστολὴν δόξης ἀντὶ πνεύματος ἀκηδίας. 

In Lv 1905: the fruit of trees offered in the 
fourth year of their bearing is mas ovbibn wp (lit. 
‘holiness of praise to 4", LXX ἅγιος αἰνετὸς τῷ 
Κυρίῳ), cf. Jg 9 [the only other occurrence of 
the Heb. word], where the Shechemites hold a 
vintage rejoicing or merry-making (oid wy, 
LXX B ἐποίησαν ἑλλουλείμ, A ἐπ. χορούς) in the 
house of Baal-berith. 

2. The root 77 whose primary sense is ‘throw or 
cast.” The only occurrence of the Qal is in Jer 50 
[Gr. 27] 4 ‘shoot at her’ (Babylon; τὸν rm, LXX 
τοξεύσατε ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν), but perhaps we should read 
here 1. This sense is borne also by the Piel in 
the only two passages where this stem occurs, 
namely, La 358 (‘2 jay ‘and they cast stone(s) 
at me,’ LXX καὶ ἐπέθηκαν λίθον ἐπ᾽ ἐμοί) and Zee 24 
(Eng. 17) (X25 nminjrny τ, LXX, by confusion 
with the Heb. word for ‘ hands,’ reads els χεῖρας 
αὐτῶν τὰ τέσσαρα κέρατα) All the other occurrences 
of the root show the Hiphil and Hithpael (the 
latter only in P, the Chronicler, and Daniel) 
stems, which have the sense of ‘praise’ or ‘con- 
fess,’ a sense which it is somewhat difficult to 
connect with the primary signification, although 
it has been suggested that the connecting link 
may be found in gestures accompanying the act of 
praise. 

The Hiph. atin (ef. Palmyrene xno ‘ render 
thanks,’ frequent in votive inscriptions) is used 
oceasionally of praising men: Gn 498 of Judah 
{with play upon name, ‘Judah, thee shall thy 
brethren praise’ (jdduékha), LXX αἰνεῖν] ; Ps 4511 
of the king (AV ‘praise,’ RV ‘give thanks’); 4918 
‘men praise thee when thou doest well to thyself’ 
(both ἐξομολογεῖσθαι); Job 40 of Job, spoken 
ironically by the Almighty (LXX ὁμολογεῖν, AV and 
RV ‘confess’). This sense of ‘confess’ is borne Ὁ 
the Heb. word also in 1K 8**%—92 Ch 6 (all 
ἐξομολογεῖν), 35 (αἰνεῖν), Ps 32° (ἐξαγορεύειν), Pr 28% 
(ἐξηγεῖσθαι) ; ef. [in Hithp.] Ezr 101 (προσαγορεύειν), 
Neh 18 92-3 (all ἐξαγορεύειν), Dn 94 (LXX and Theod. 
ἐξομολογεῖσθαι) (LX Χ ἐξομολογεῖσθαι, Theod. ἐξαγορ- 
εὐειν), Lv 5° 1671 26%, Nu 5? (all efayopevecv),—Much 
more frequently the object of praise is God: Gn 
2955 where J explains the name Judah (which he 
takes as=‘ praised,’ as if from Hoph. of i) by the 
saying he puts in the mouth of Leah, ‘ this time 
will I praise (Heb. ’édeh) the LORD’ (ἐξομολογήσομαι 
Κυρίῳ) ; very frequently, especially in Ps and Ch, 
of praise offered in the ritual worship, the object, 
being Jahweh explicitly or implicitly: 6.0. Is 12! 
(εὐλογεν), 4 (ὑμνεῖν), 3818: (αἰνεῖν, εὐλογεῖν), Jer 33[Gr. 
407 }, Ps 7117 91 309 12 395. ἃ (all ἐξομολογεῖσθαι). Ps 
76° ‘surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee, 
the residue of wrath shalt Thou gird upon Thee’ 
(AV and RVm ‘restrain’) is doubtful. The MT 
reads inp ndp mn yw ain DI non 3, LICK ὅτι ἐνθύμιον 
ἀνθρώπου ἐξομολογήσεταί σοι, καὶ ἐνκατάλιμμα ἐνθυμίου 
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ἑορτάσει cot. Duhm emends neq to ndx, and 5 to 
5, and in the next clause follows the LXX in 
reading 47> πῃ, thus obtaining the sense, ‘all the 
tribes of men shall praise Thee, the residue of 
the tribes shall keep (pilgrimage) festival to Thee.’ 
Wellhausen makes the same change, 4)? 24m, in 
the last clause; on non he remarks that by this 
word the pious are meant, but that the pronun- 
ciation and the meaning of the word are quite 
uncertain. Ps 139! reads ‘I will praise (RV ‘give 
thanks unto’) Thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made’ (lit. ‘fearfully wondrous,’ there being 
no ‘made’ in the Hebrew [Driver, Par. Psalter)). 
The LXX (BA ἐξομολογήσομαί σοι ὅτι φοβερῶς ἐθαυμα- 
στώθης, but &" ἐθαυμαστώθην), the Syr. and the 
Vulg. (quia terribiliter magnificatus es) have ‘Thou 
are fearfully wondrous,’ and this is adopted by 
Wellh. in SBOT, i.e. wes for το», The more 
radical emendations proposed by Dulm appear to 
be uncalled for.—In other instances the object is 
the name of God: Is 25! (ὑμνεῖν), Ps 448 548 998 138? 
1427; or His wonders (xba, τὰ θαυμάσια) Ps 895 (all 
ἐξομολογεῖσθαι). Instead of a simple accusative, ma 
may be followed by 5, always referring to the 
ritual worship, e.g. 085 Ps 106% ‘to give thanks 
unto Thy holy name,’ ef. 1224 140% (all ἐξομο- 
λογεῖσθαι) 5 wp a> (τῇ μνήμῃ τῆς ἁγιωσύνης αὐτοῦ) 
Ps 801 97/2 (AV ‘at the remembrance of His holi- 
ness,’ RV ‘to His holy name,’ both ἐξομολογεῖσθαι): 
mary 1 Ch 16% 7 41 (all αἰνεῖν), 239 (ἐξομολογεῖσθαι), 25° 
(where 715 and >'n occur together, LXX dvaxpové- 
μενος ἐξομολόγησιν καὶ αἴνεσιν), 2 Ch 5% (similarly 
ἐξομολογεῖσθαι καὶ alvety) 76 2051 30? (Hithp.), Ps 33? 
921 (all ἐξομολογεῖσθαι) 105'=1 Ch 168=Ts 124 (dpvety); 
ef. the familiar ‘ Give thanks to J” for He is good’ 
(3 3 mand sin, ἐξομολογεῖσθε τῷ Kuplw, ὅτι χρηστός or 
ἀγαθός) Ps 1061] 107! 118-39 1861, 1 Ch 168: (here, 
perhaps by a seribal error, ἀγαθόν), cf. Jer 33 [Gr. 
40] 13, 

It will be observed that very frequently both 
AV and KV render ann by ‘give thanks to’ in- 
stead of ‘praise,’ and in many instances (2 Ch 73:9 
207, Ps 71 91 33? 448 4517 52° 546 579 1083 1099 111) 
118%: 2! 1197 1381-2 13914 1497 14510, Ts 191-4. Jer 
334), although not uniformly, RV substitutes ‘give 
thanks to’ for AV ‘praise.’ It might be well to 
adopt this rendering in all instances where ana 
describes a religious exercise, except those in which 
‘confess’ is the appropriate sense, and to retain 
‘praise’ for $n, 

The noun from this root is n\n ‘ praise,’ ‘ thanks- 
giving.’ It is used of giving praise to J” by con- 
fession of sin: Jos 7° JE; ntin iS jn, δὸς τὴν ἐξομο- 
λόγησιν, cf. Τὰν 101; but especially of the songs of 
thanksgiving, in liturgical worship: Ps 267 (aivects), 
424 (ἐξομολόγησις), 69% (αἴνεσις), 952 1477 (both ἐξομο- 
Adynais), Jon 2 (αἴνεσις καὶ ἐξομολόγησις), Neh 1277 
(δ ἐξομολόγησις, BA om.). In all these instances 
both AV and RV have ‘thanksgiving’; in Ps 100 
title and v.* (both é£ouodéynots) AV has ‘praise,’ 
RV ‘thanksgiving.’—The word a7im is used in 
Neh 1951}. 88, of the ‘two companies that gave 
thanks’ (nsin ‘ny, δύο περὶ αἰνέσεως), and possibly 
a similar sense (‘choirs’) is intended in Jer 30 
[Gr. 37] (AV and RV ‘out of them shall proceed 
thanksgiving,’ LXX B ἄδοντες). In several in- 
stances niin means a thank-offering: Am 4° (ὁμο- 
λογία), Ly 7 115 (θυσία [τῆς] αἰνέσεως) 22 (arn), 
θυσία εὐχή), 2 Ch 2951 3816 (both αἴνεσις), Ps 5013. 3 
(the latter verse reads in AV ‘whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth Me,’ RV ‘whoso offereth the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ Driver [Par. Psalter] 
‘he that saerificeth thanksgiving,’ LXX θυσία 
αἰνέσεως δοξάσει με) 564 1074 116", Jer 17% (all 
αἴνεσις) 331! (δῶρα. A doubtful form occurs in 
Neh 128 ‘Mattaniah who was over the thanks- 
giving,’ AV and RV; AVm ‘i.e. the psalms of 
thanksgiving’; RVm ‘or the choirs.’ The Hebrew 


is ninyn-by, for which LXX, evidently by a confusion 
with the Heb. word for ‘hands,’ gives ἐπὶ τῶν 
χειρῶν ; the Vule. has super Aymnos. Ewald, 
Bertheau, Keil, and Oettli read the abstract noun 
πη, Olshausen reads the infin. nia. It is not 
improbable that JEDUTHUN (which 566) also be- 
longs to this root, and that it was originally a 
musical term and not a proper name. 

As ‘ give thanks to’ was suggested above as the 
most suitable rendering for 77m in its liturgical 
sense, ‘thanksgiving’ might be adopted for avn, 
and ‘ praise’ retained for aban. 

3. In two instances, Jg 57 and Ps 72, where 
AYV has ‘ praise,’ RV substitutes ‘ bless,’ which is 
the more exact rendering of 712, the verb employed 
(ΣΧ in both εὐλογεῖν). 

4, 721, only in Piel. According to Hupfeld 
(Psalmen, 1862, iv. 421f.), the original reference 
of this root * (which in the Heb. literature known 
to us is used either of playing or singing [ef. Lat. 
canere|) is to the Aum of a stringed instrument, 
and ‘iin, used in 57 titles as a designation of 
psalms, would be, properly, a song sung to a 
musical accompaniment, it is this word “inp 
which the LXX reproduces by ψαλμός (whence 
psalnv) from ψάλλω, the usual LXX equivalent for 
791, and in Cod. Alex. (A) the Book of Psalms is 
entitled ψαλτήριον (whence Psalter), The word 
v1, with two exceptions (Jg 5°, in the Song of 
Deborah, ‘I will sing praise [ψαλῶ] to the LORD,’ 
ll tY; and Is 12° ‘sing [ὑμνήσατε] unto the LORD, 
for He hath done excellent things’) is confined 
to the Book of Psalms, where it occurs in the 
following collocations : (@) with > and ΟΝ or mm, 
usually rendered in EV by ‘sing praise(s) unto’; 
LXX in this and in all the following constructions, 
unless otherwise noted, ψάλλειν ; Ps 275 1011] 104% 
105*=1 Ch 16° (ὑμνεῖν) [in all these || ve] 912 30° 
[both || a7] 475 (‘to our king’) 664 717 («to Thee,’ 
| a) 7510 (\| an) 146? ([[ 55a); once ὃν instead of 

, Ps 59% ‘unto Thee, O my strength, will I sing 
praises’; or with οὐ ‘to the name of God’: 
Ps 185=2 § 225° (| atx) 92? (|| ninind) 135% (|| andda) ; 
—(b) with an object, either a pronominal suffix, 
“sing Thee,’ ‘praise Thee in song’: Ps 30% 5710 
1084 138! (all || ax); or an accusative, God or the 
Lord: Ps 471 68% (|| vv) 1471; His name: 738 (1] mx) 
93 619 664 6085 (|| ve); the glory of His name: 667; 
His power (731): 2114 (|| vw) ; once the accusative 
of the song: 478 (52% 191 ‘make ye melody with 
a skilful strain,’ LXX ψάλατε συνετῶς) ;—(c) abso- 
lutely: 57° (|| τ 985 (Jy, m3, p35) 108? (|| 72). 
Instrumental accompaniment to the song appears 
in 108%, and the word is used directly of playing 
upon an instrument, in 33° 71°? 98° 1445 1477 1498, 

Two nouns (besides 712) from the root 757 are 
found in the OT.—(1) πῆρ, which is used of instru- 
mental music in Am 5°", where ‘the melody of 
thy harps’ (7933 ni, ψαλμὸν ὀργάνων cov) is || ‘the 
noise of thy songs’ (a7 ida, ἦχον ὡδῶν cov); but 
of singing in Is 513 (ati Sip) atin, ἐξομολόγησιν καὶ 
φωνὴν αἰνέσεως), and prob. in Ps 818 (ayo ‘take 
up the melody,’ λάβετε ψαλμόν) and 9856 (apy Sip 
‘the voice of melody,’ φωνῇ ψαλμοῦ), In both the 
last instances, however, there is, in any case, an 
instrumental accompaniment implied.—Like aban 
and ΠῚ (see above), 751 is used also for the subject 
of song: Ex 157, Is 12%, Ps 118" πὸ (mon ἫΝ 
‘Jahweh is my strength and my [theme of] 
melody.’ It may be noted that while MT is ex- 
actly the same in all three passages, LXNX reads 
in Exodus [ὁ Κύριος] βοηθὸς καὶ σκεπαστής, in Isaiah 
ἡ δόξα μου καὶ ἡ αἴνεσίς μου Ἰζύριος, in Psalms ἐσχύς μον 


* Its relation, if any, to WD? Qal=‘trim ov prune' is obscure 
(see Hupfeld, Psalmen, loc. cit. supra, footnote). It is uncer- 
tain whether in Ca 21% ὙΠ ny means ‘ the time of the singing 
(of birds)’ or ‘the time of the pruning (of vines).’ The LXX 
(καιρὸς τῆς τορυῆξ) and other versions take the latter view. 
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καὶ ὕμνησίς μου ὁ Kipios.—(2) A by-form of the same 
word is 791. Its occurrences are: 28 23+ [in the 
epithet applied to David Ss: nie ον, AV and 
RV ‘the sweet psalmist of Israel,’ RVm ‘ pleasant 
in the psalms of Israel’; on the construction see 
Driver on 28 8". H. P. Smith, who renders ‘the 
Joy of the songs of Israel’ (cf. Cheyne, OP 22, 
‘the darling of Israel’s songs’), thinks the trans- 
lation ‘the sweet singer of Israel’ can hardly be 
obtained from the Heb. expression. The LXX 
has εὐπρεπεῖς ψαλμοὶ ᾿Ισραήλ] ; Job 35” [ὁ none saith, 
Where is God my Maker, who giveth songs in the 
night’ 3, 2,6. porips (Dillm., Dav.; differently 
Dubhm), who by sudden acis of deliverance gives 
oceasion for songs of triumph in the midst of the 
night of trial; LXX, reading or interpreting 
differently, ὁ κατατάσσων φυλακὰς νυκτερινά5] ; Is 241° 
(‘from the uttermost parts of the earth have we 
heard songs (L2-X τέρατα), Glory to the righteous’); 
Is 25° [‘ the melody of the terrible ones’ (o'yy 7°91) 
|| ‘the noise of strangers’ (0°) px’; both wanting 
in LXX), z.e. their hostile song of triumph, ‘shall 
be brought low’]; Ps 957 [‘let us shout unto Him 
with melodies’ (9 aya nina; LXX ἐν ψαλμοῖς 
ἀλαλάξωμεν αὐτῷ) || ‘let us come to meet His face 
with thanksgiving’ (ntina 3p npapi; LXX προ- 
φθάσωμεν τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ ἐν ἐξομολογήσει); 119% 
[‘ Thy statutes have been (the subject of) melodies 
to me’ (pn ya nig; LXX ψαλτὰ ἦσάν μοι τὰ 
δικαιώματά cov) |. 

AV and RV usually render the verb 1 by ‘sing 
praises.’ For the nouns ΠῚ and 17} they give 
‘song,’ except in Is 515, Am 5* where both have 
‘melody,’ Ps 81° 95? where both have ‘ psalm,’ and 
Ps 98° where RV has ‘melody’ and AV ‘psalm’ 
(for 2S 23! see above). Driver (Par. Psalier) con- 
sistently renders the verb throughout the Psalms 
by ‘make melody,’ and the nouns by ‘melody,’ 
and probably no closer equivalents in English 
could be found for the Hebrew terms. 

§ nav in Piel and Hithp. only ; a late word, con- 
fined to Psalms (4 t.) and Ecclesiastes (once). Its 
Aram. form is found in Daniel (see below). It is 
doubtful whether it should be connected with naw 
(Piel and Hiphil)=‘to still or calm’ (in Pr 29"! of 
anger, in Ps 65° 8910 of the sea). Gesenius would 
find the connecting link in the notion of stroking 
or smoothing, hence ‘to soothe with praises’ (cf. 
the expression used of prayer, ‘9 ‘35-n¥ Abn ‘to 
make the face of any one sweet or pleasant’). Its 
occurrences are: Ps 63? [‘my lips shall praise 
Thee’? (LAX ἐπαινεῖν) || ‘I will bless Thee’ (43738) 
and “1 will lift up my hands’ (23 xvx)] 117! (x 
αἰνεῖν, A ἐπαινεῖν) 147% (αἰνεῖν ; both || 25π) 1454 (B 
ἐπαινεῖν, A* αἰνεῖν ; || 119), Ee 4? (ἐπαινεῖν ; “1 praised 
the dead which are already dead’), Dn 2° (αἰνεῖν ; 
| ana, of Daniel praising God when the secret of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream had been revealed to 
him) 49-87 (αἰνεῖν ; in v.* || 12 ‘bless’ and 97 
‘honour’; in v.37 || oon ‘extol’ and Ἴπῆ-. of Nebu- 
chadnezzar praising God after the restoration of 
his reason) 5***3 (Theod. in both αἰνεῖν, so LXX in 
v., but in v.4 εὐλογεῖν; of Belshazzar and his 
guests praising the gods of gold and silver, ete.),— 
The Hithp. =‘ make the subject of praise or boast’ 
occurs in Ps 1067=1 Ch 16% (anbana nanvnd ‘that 
we may make our boast of Thy praise’; LXX 
in Psalms τοῦ ἐνκαυχᾶσθαι ἐν τῇ αἰνέσει σου, in 
1 Chronicles καὶ καυχᾶσθαι ἐν ταῖς αἰνέσεσίν σου). 

The verb nav in Piel is everywhere rendered in 
AV ‘praise,’ and so in RV except in Ps 117! [but 
not, imconsistently enough, 147] 1454, where we 
have ‘laud.’ This last term, which is that cm- 
ployed in Driver’s Par. Psalter, might, with 
advantage, be adopted uniformly, at least in the 
Psalms, where there are so many words that re- 


u. History orf Praise IN Israun.—Like sacri- 
fice and other branches of the cultus, the praise 
offered to Jahweh had in early times a more 
unconventional and spontaneous character than 
it afterwards assumed, especially in the second 
Temple. From the first, both voeal and instru- 
mental music were employed in this exercise, of 
which heartiness and loud noise (ef. the meaning 
of téhillah above) were leading characteristics. 
A typical example is the song of the children 
of Israel after the passage of the Red Sea (Ex 
15), which, although in its present form it con- 
tains much that belongs to a later age, yet is 
undoubtedly to some extent archaic, while the 
description of the part played by Miriam and the 
women, with their timbrels and dances (v.?), 
may be regarded as a true picture of the manners 
in ancient Israel (cf. also the Song of Deborah in 
Jg 5, one of the most ancient of the undoubtedly 
genuine relics of early Heb. poetry). So in 258 6° 
(=1 Ch 138) ‘David and all the house of Israel 
played before the LorD with all their might, even 
with songs [reading, with 1 Ch 188, ow ibaa 
for owing ‘yy-bsa of 2S 65, ef. the same phrase 
y-o22 used in v.!4 of David’s dancing] and with 
harps and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and 
with castanets, and with cymbals.’ In short, 
praise to God, whether upon the occasion of any 
ereat act of deliverance, or when the people as- 
sembled at the sanctuaries either of the Northern 
or the Southern kingdom, partook largely of the 
noisy character of vintage and bridal rejoicings 
(Jg 97’, Lv 1974, Ps 78°). When the prophet Amos 
denounces the crass unspiritual worship of his 
day, he delivers this message from Jahweh, ‘Take 
thou away from Me the noise of thy songs, for I 
will not hear the melody of thy harps’ (Am 5*, 
ef, 8°). Isaiah promises to the people, ‘Ye shall 
have a song as in the night when a holy feast is 
kept, and gladness of heart as when one goeth 
with a pipe to come unto the mountain of the 
LorbD, to the Rock of Israel’ (Is 30”). The author 
of La 27 can say of the rude plundering Chaldean 
soldiery in the temple, ‘They have made a noise 
in the house of the LORD as in the day of a solemn 
assembly.’ The same impression is conveyed by 
some of the phrases which occur in the musical 
titles of the earlier psalms. For instance, Ps 57. 
58. 59. 75 are set to the tune of Al-tashheth, 
‘destroy not,’ probably the opening words of a 
vintage song (Is 65°). Cf., further, on this point 
W. KR. Smith, O7/SC? 209, 223 f. 

We should have individwal songs of praise in 
the Song of Hannah (15 2") and the Song of 
Hezekiah (Is 381%), were it not that neither of 
these ean be supposed to have belonged originally 
to their present context (see on the former, Driver, 
Text of Sam. 21f., and on the latter, Cheyne, OP 
117f., and ef. the analogous cases of the Prayer 
of Jonah and the Psalm of Habakkuk). 

As to the arrangements for praise in the pre- 
exilic Temple, we have no precise information. 
In particular, we are left very much in the dark 
as to how far any special class performed or 
directed this service. The statements on this 
subject contained in the Books of Chronicles are 
unfortunately of little use, owing to the tendency 
of the Chronicler to antedate the institutions of 
his own day. But while it will be generally 
admitted that the part he attributes to David is 
greatly exaggerated, it is probable enough that 
this king, whose skill as a musician is witnessed 
to in Am 65, as well as in 2 § 6° 14, used his talents 
in organizing the Temple music, whether he fur- 
nished to any appreciable extent the hymns used. 
ornot. Itis undoubtedly the case that, down to 


ceive in the English versions the one rendering | the Exile, praise was the privilege of the con- 


‘praise.’ See art. LAUD. 


gregation at large (Cheyne, OP 194), but this is 
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not inconsistent with at least the rudiments of 
the elaborate system which we meet with in 
Chronicles having been in existence in pre-exilic 
times. It is hardly likely that the singers, who 
are first expressly named in Neh 7# (=Hzr 2*), 
and of whom 148 (128) returned, or were believed 
to have returned, with Zerubbabel, represent a 
class that had been instituted during the Exile, 
when no elaborate cultus was possible, or during 
the early years of the Return, when the cireum- 
stances were by no means favourable to such a 
new departure. It seems more reasonable to con- 
clude that they were the representatives or de- 
scendants of singers who had performed this office 
in the pre-exilic Temple (see art. PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES, p. 74>). But it is equally beyond ques- 
tion that after the Return the whole system of 
praise was re-organized by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

At the Return the singers appear to have formed 
a single guild, ‘the sons of Asaph’* (Neli 74= Ezr 
241), and are distinguished from the Levites (Har 
10*f, Neh 713, In Neh 1951. the musical service 
at the dedication of the wall is divided between the 
Levites and ‘the sons of the singers’). Such pas- 
sages as Neh 1] 15-1 2% 23198. 9. 24. 25, where the singers 
are included among the Levites, do not belong to 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah, at least in a pure form, 
and their account approximates to the condition 
of things represented in 1 Ch 1515. 23%-5, 9 Ch 29% 
ete. (ef. Ezr 3!, where ‘the Levites the sons of 
Asaph’ is the phrase of the Chronicler). The guild 
of Asaph at a later period shared the musical 
service with the Korahites (ef. 2 Ch 20! and the 
titles of Ps 42-49 and 84. 85. 87. 88), who, by the 
time of the Chronicler, have become porters and 
doorkeepers (1 Ch 9 26" ete.). The Chronicler 
himself is acquainted with three guilds,_HEMAN, 
ASAPH, and JEDUTHUN or ETHAN (1 Ch 6% 3% #4 
1617 1651. 251%), to whom a Levitical origin is at- 
tributed, Heman being descended from Kohath, 
Asaph from Gershom, and Ethan from Merari 
(1 Ch 6-47), These three the Chronieler charae- 
teristically represents as choirmasters appointed 
by David, to whom the whole organization of the 
service of praise is attributed, and wlio is said to 
have divided the singers into 24 courses (1 Ch 
6316. 1516-19 164 951m ὁ Ch 513 29%, ef. Sir 479). 

When we pass to the question of the use of a 
hymnal or similar forms in the Temple service, we 
encounter fresh uncertainties. Whatever view be 
taken of the contents of the Psalter (and there is 
a growing tendency to increase the proportion not 
only of post-exilic but of Maccabzean psalms), it 
will be generally admitted that, in its present form, 
the whole collection bears marks of having been 
intended for use in the second Temple. To what 
extent it may contain older (possibly even Davidic) 
psalms, which have been adapted for later con- 
gregational use, to what extent Nehemiah found 
the work of collecting already done for him, and 
how far a later hand, say that of Simon the 
Maceabee (Cheyne, OP 12 and passim), is respon- 
sible for the book as we now have it, are questions 
that cannot be said to be yet finally decided. Even 
so cautious a scholar as W. R. Smith was inclined 
to think that certain ‘facts seem to indicate that 
even Book I. of the Psalter did not exist during the 
Exile, when the editing of the historical books 
was completed, and that in psalmody as in other 
matters the ritual of the second Temple was com- 
pletely reconstructed’ (OTJC? 219). ‘It would be 
absurd to maintain that there were no psalms 
before the Exile. But it is not absurd to question 
whether Temple-hymns can have greatly resembled 
those in the Psalter’ (Cheyne, OP 213f.). 

It is a fair question whether praise was not 


* This guild gives its name to one of the collections in the 
Psalter, consisting of Ps 50 and 73-83. 


offered in the SYNAGOGUE as well as in the Temple. 
This is usually denied (see Gibson, Lzpositor, July 
1890, pp. 25-27, and ef. Schiirer, ἢ} M1. ii. 76, 
where the parts of the Synagogue service are 
enumerated), but Cheyne (OP 12, 14, 363) urges 
forcible considerations in favour of a different con- 
clusion. There is all the less difliculty in conceiv- 
ing of the Psalter as a manual of praise in the 
Synagogue when we observe that, even in post- 
exilie times, praise might be offered at other times 
and pow than public wena Thus, not only 
was Ps 118 sung in the Temple on high festival 
days (as on the eight successive days of the Feast 
of Booths and that of the Dedication), but the 
Hallel (Ps 113-118), of which it forms a part, was 
sung in two sections (113. 114. and 115-118) in 
every dwelling-place where the Passover was cele- 
brated. It is to the singing of the second part of 
the Hallei over the fourth and last eup that the 
ὑμνήσαντες of Mt 26°, Mk 1456 refers. Again, the 
‘Songs of the Ascents’ (Ps 120-134) are perhaps most 
plausibly explained as ‘Songs of the Pilgrimages,’ 
2.6. songs with which the earavans of pilgrims 
enlivened their journey to the stated festivals. 
See, further, Duhm, ‘ Psalmen’ (Hdcom.), p. xxiv. 

How far in post-exilic times the general body 
of the people took part in the public service of 
praise is not clear, but the analogy of other parts 
of the ritual suggests that they participated in it 
to a very limited extent. In Sir 50°": (referring 
to the time of Simon the high priest) the people 
‘fell down upon the earth on their faces to worship 
the Lord’ and ‘besought the Lord Most High in 
prayer’ (cf. Lk 1, Ac 31). It is of the sons of 
Aaron that it is said that they ‘shouted and 
sounded the trumpets of beaten work,’ while ‘ the 
singers also praised him with their voices.’ This 
corresponds closely with 2 Ch 7° ‘all the people 
. . » bowed themselves with their faces to the 
ground upon the pavement and worshipped and 
gave thanks unto the Lorp (m7) nininy naa, καὶ 
προσεκύνησαν καὶ ἤνουν τῷ Κυρίῳ), saying, For he 
is good, for his merey endureth for ever.’ Even 
this last formula appears to be in this instance 
not so much the language of praise as of prayer. 
A similar remark applies to 1 Mac 4° ‘all the 
people fell upon their faves and worshipped and 
gave praise (ηὐλόγησεν) unto heaven, which had 
given them good success.’ So in 2 Ch 29° ‘ all the 
congregation worshipped, and the singers sang, and 
the trumpets sounded’ (on all these passages see 
Biichler, as cited in the Literature below). On the 
other hand, that some part in the service of praise 
was taken by the people is clear from such a 
liturgical direction as ‘let all the people say 
Amen, Hallelujah’ (Ps 1068, cf. 1 Ch 1655, where 
the citation of this Psalm is followed by the affir- 
mation, ‘and all the people said Amen, and praised 
the Lord’). Moreover, it is extremely probable 
that, in antiphonal psalms like Ps 118, the congre- 
gation as well as the Levitical choirs took part. 
Biichler (ZATIV xix. [1899] p. 103 n.) will have it 
that the call in Ps 150° ‘ praise him with the sound 
of the trumpet’ (shéphar, ‘horn,’ mainly a secular 
instrument, whereas the official sacred trumpet 
is hazézérah, cf. Driver, Joel and Amos, Ὁ. 144f.) 
is addressed not to the Levites but to the congre- 
gation, He compares Ps 81°", and Jth 1018: where 
Judith leads off and all the people take up the song. 

Many psalms, 6.9. 95. 96. 98. 99. 100, not to speak 
of the Hallelujah psalms (which are all post- 
exilic), were evidently composed from the first for 
liturgical use, and others may have been trans- 
formed from a more private and individual use to 
be the expression of the church-nation’s praise. It 
is of course only to a limited extent that the 
Talmudic accounts of the service of praise in the 


| Temple can be accepted as correct even for the 
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closing period of OT history, but there is good 
reason to believe that the list given in Tamid (vii. 
4) of the psalms that were sung on each day of the 
week, at the morning sacrifice, is an ancient one. 
These psalnis were as follows: Sunday 24 (B τῆς 
μιᾶς σαββάτων), Monday 48 (Β δευτέρᾳ σαββάτου), 
Tuesday 82, Wednesday 94 (Β τετράδι σαββάτων), 
Thursday 81, Friday 93 (B εἰς τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ προ- 
σαββάτου ὅτε κατῴκισται ἡ γῆ), Sabbath 92 (Heb. 
navg ov? ve, B εἰς τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ σαββάτου. See, 
further, Neubauer, Stud. Bibl. ii. 1 ἢ, The sing- 
ing and playing of the Levites on these occasions 
was accompanied by the blowing of silver trumpets 
(hdigézéréth) by two priests (cf. Nu 10%), Ezr 3%, 
Neb 12%, 1 Ch 15* 16°, 2 Ch 5% 76 2976-8, Sir 5016), 

See, further, on the whole subject, the articles 
Music, PRIESTS AND LEVITES, PSALMS, TEMPLE, 
WORSHIP. 

LITERATURE.—On the Heb. terms see the Ozf. Heb. Lez., to 
which the first part of the present article has very special 
obligations. On the history, etc., of praise: Btichler, ‘zur 
Gesch. ἃ. Tempelmusik u. d. Tempelpsalmen,’ in ZATW xix. 
[1899] i. 96 ff., ii. 329 ff., xx. i. 97 ff.; Koberle, Die Tempelsinger 
im, AT’, 1899; Cheyne, OP, 1889, passim: W. R. Smith, O7UC2, 
1892, esp. pp. 190-225 ; Van Hoonacker, Le sacerdoce lévitique, 
1899, passrin; Nowack, Lehré. ἃ. Heb. Arch., 1894, i. 2711. ; 
Schiirer, G/JV2, 1898, ii. 240 ff., 203. [HJ P τι. i. 225 ff., 290 ff]: 
and the Commentaries on the Psalms. J. A. SELBIRE. 


PRAISE IN NT.—Praise (αἶνος, ἔπαινος (1 P 24= 
7H), αἴνεσις, δόξα, ἀρετή, αἰνεῖν, ἐπαινεῖν, δοξάζειν») 
plays a large part in the NT, both the praise of 
God by angels and by men, and the praise of man 
by God and his fellow-man. 

i, The praise of God is the work of the angels 
(Lik 21% 14-20 1988), and also of man. Thechief object 
of the existence of the redeemed is to show forth 
the praises of Him who called them out of darkness 
into light (1 P 210); Gentiles join now in the work 
of praise (Ro 15°"); and all, Jew and Gentile 
alike, exist to the praise of the glory of His grace 
(Eph 14, Ph 111, 2 Th 17° 1 P 23%); Christians 
offer their sacrifice of praise to God (He 13"): 
universal praise will be the characteristic of the 
last day (Rev 198): whereas failure to give God 
praise for His mercies is the note of heathenism 
(Ro 171, Rev 1117 147 16°, cf. Ac 1133). The sudyects of 
praise are God’s intrinsic excellences (ἀρετάς, 1 P 219, 
whiere see Hort); His universal gifts of creation, 
of providence, of redemption (Rev 15:4, Ac 24 and 

assim); His promises to individuals (Ro 4°); His 

lessings to individuals, especially for the miracles 
of our Lord’s lifetime (Lk 1843 19%’, cf. 2 Co 13). 
One idiomatic phrase in the mouth of the ‘Jews’ 
δὸς δόξαν τῴ θεῳ (Jn 9% ‘Give God the praise’ AV, 
‘Give glory to God’ RY) is remarkable, meaning, 
‘Confess thy sins’ (cf. Joshua’s words to Achan 
in Jos 7.9), and implying that truthful confession 
of the real facts of life brings glory to God. 

The tone of praise to God is specially marked in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, the Acts, the Ep. to the 
Hphesians, and the Apocalypse. Jt finds its ex- 
pression in semi-rhythmical language and formal 
hymns (see HYMN), and also in doxologies. The 
latter were primarily liturgical (cf. 2 Co 1” δι᾽ αὐτοῦ 
τὸ ᾿Αμὴν τῷ θεῷ πρὸς δόξαν δι’ ἡμῶν), and are adapta- 
tions from existing Jewish liturgies. The fountain- 
head of them may perhaps be traced to 1 Ch 29”, 
from which originated two types—(a) beginning 
with the word ‘Blessed’ (εὐλογητός, t.¢. bless- 
worthy, worthy of receiving blessing), implying 
‘an intelligent recognition of His abiding good- 
ness, as made known in His past or present acts,’ 
Lk 1%, 2 Co 1° 111, Ro 1% 95, Eph 1° (where see 
Lightfoot), 1 P 1° (where see Hort); (6) ascribing 
to God glory (power, might, dominion) for ever. 
This is the commoner type in the NT and in 
subsequent Christian liturgies: the simplest form 
ᾧ ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας" ἀμήν (Ro 1136) is varied 
by the several writers to suit the exact context 


(Gal 1°, Ro 16”, Ph 4%, Eph 3%, 1 Ti 11” 616 2 Ti 
418, He 13%! [see Westcott, Additional Note], 1 P 
41 51,2 P 3%, Jude 35, Rev 18 5% 712), and it left 
its ultimate mark on the Lord’s Prayer in the 
addition of the doxology, Mog oe originally made 
when that prayer was used in Eucharistic worship 
(Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, 
‘Texts and Studies,’ I. iil. pp. 168-174). 

On praise as a part of public worship, see art. 
CHURCH in vol. i. p. 428%, art. HYMN in vol. ii, 
and ef. the preceding article. 

li, ‘The idea of man as praised by God is not 
distinctly recognized in the OT’ (Hort on 1 P 17). 
There God is spoken of as well pleased with men; 
but the NT goes|beyond this in the word ‘ praise,’ 
which implies not only moral approbation, but the 
public expression of it. The difference may have 
arisen from our Lord’s life; He had moved about 
among men, accepting praise and homage whiere it 
was simple and genuine (Mt 211%); giving His own 
praise without stint to John the Baptist (Mt 112), 
to all acts of faith (Mt 819 932 1538 168, Lk 79), to good 
and loyal service (Mt 25°13, Lk 193"), to all gener- 
osity of gift (Mk 12” 14°), to self-devotion (Lk 10%), 
to prudence (Lk 168). Hence the ascended Lord is 
represented as sending His messages of praise as 
well as of blame to the Seven Churches of sia (Rev 
14); and the praise of God is the ultimate verdict 
to which Christians appeal (1 P 1%), which will 
correct mee S judgments of men, and be the true 
praise exactly appropriate to each iman’s actions 
(1 Co 4'5 ὁ ἔπαινος) : the true Jew, who bears 
rightly the name of Judah (=‘ praised’), is he 
whose praise comes from God not from men (Io 
2°, where see Gifford in ‘ Speaker's’ Com.) 

The praise of man by his fellow-men is naturally 
of more doubtful value. On the one hand it is 
liable to be unreal, shallow, flattering, and to 
lead to a false self-satisfaction ; our Lord avoided 
the shallow praise of the crowds, and of individuals 
who did not weigh the meaning of their words 
(Lk 18); He warned His followers against the 
desire for such praise (Mt 61, Lk 638). He traced 
the rejection of the truth by the Pharisees to the 
fact that they sought honour from each other, and 
did not seek the honour that comes from tlie only 
God (Jn 5*!-44, οὗ, 12%): St. Paul refused to seek 
glory from men (1 Th 26), and was ever on his 
guard against pleasing men (Gal 17°). 

On the other hand, St. Paul appeals to the con- 
sideration of any praise of men asa, proper incentive 
to Christians (εἴ τις ἔπαινος, Ph 48): the proper fune- 
tion of human government is the praise of well-doers 
(Ro 13’, 1 P 91. St. Paul praises whole Churches 
for their virtues (1 Co 113 and passim): he lavishes 
the highest praises on each of his fellow-workers 
(1 Co 4 and passim): their praise runs through 
all the Churches (2 Co 818) : his aim is, and that of 
all Christians should be, to provide things honest in 
the sight of men as well as of God (2 Co 821, Ro 12”), 
Praise of men is treated as a danger when it stands 
in antithesis to the praise of God; but when it re- 
flects the praise of God in the mirror of the Chris- 
tian’s conscience, it is a welcome incentive to good. 

W. Lock. 

PRAYER.—An attempt will be made to treat 
the subject historically, keeping separate the 
evidence supplied by different portions of the 
Bible as to human practice and Divine teaching 
on the subject of Prayer. With regard to the OT, 
it will be assumed, for the purpose of the article, 
that the books which it contains, whatever their 
respective dates may be, are on the whole trust- 
worthy guides as to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the periods which they describe.* 


*It can scarcely be denied, however, that a writer like the 
Chronicler is apt to antedate the beliefs and practices of his 
own age. 


PRAYER 


I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—i. Prefatory.—It | 
will first be necessary to limit the subject of 
inquiry. Prayer (nyan) may be understood widely, 
so as to include every form of address from man to 
God, whatever its character. Hannah’s song (18 
2) is a thanksgiving, yet it is introduced by the 
words ‘ Hannah prayed and said,’ and the prayer 
of Hab 3 is a psalm. But address by way of 
petition must form the main subject of this article, 
though it is impossible to isolate this division of 
prayer, see, ¢.g., Is 637-64", where praise, thanks- 
giving, pleading, confession, and supplication are 
blended. 

Certain axioms with regard to prayer are takcn 
for granted, viz. (1) God hears prayer ; (2) God is 
moved by prayer; (3) prayer may be not merely a 
request, but a pleading, or even an expostulation. 
It may here be added that OT prayer is little 
occupied with what becomes the main subject of 
prayer in NT, viz. spiritual and moral needs, 
This remark, however, applies only partially to 
the Psalms. 

The terms for ‘ prayer’ must next be considered. 
The verbs are: 4. ova sip (Gn 4%, where see Dill- 
mann’s note), or simply x17; this is the oldest and 
simplest phrase. It is perpetuated in NT (ἐπικα- 
λεῖσθαι τὸ ὄνομα, Ac 27 94 al.). The correlative 
word is 73) ‘answer’ (sometimes wrongly, e.g. Hos 
221. 28. tr. ‘hear’), Gn 35° and Psalms, passim. It 
signifies an answer either by external or spiritual 
help, or by inward assurance. 2. >?=nn primarily 
of intercessory prayer, Gn 20’, Job 42, but also 
of prayer generally, 1 S 157 and elsewhere. From 
this verb comes the common name for prayer in 
its widest sense, 7>oa, noticed above. 3. 25, lit. 
‘to fall upon,’ so ‘ to approach’ in order to sup- 
plicate. See Is 53, where the ‘approaching’ is 
on behalf of others, and ef. ἐντυγχάνειν in NT. 
bye ‘to ask’ (a) for some grace or deliverance, (f) 
for information or guidance. The correlative is 
again my 158 28% 5,” s-ny npg Ex 32", an anthro- 
pomorphic phrase (‘make the face sweet or pleas- 
ant’), never literally tr. in AV, but rendered 
‘beseech,’ etc. 6. py ‘ery,’ used of those who 
pray for the redressing of a wrong. 

Another detached point may be taken before 
entering on the historical treatment, viz.— 

Postures in Prayer._(1) Standing. This was 
the commonest attitude, e.g. Abraham, Gn 18”; 
Hannah, 18 1°, It eontinues in NT times (but 
ef. below on Acts); and in Jewish usage the 
Shemoneh Esreh had the name of Amidah (stand- 
ing), because the congregation stood during their 
recital. 

(2) Kneeling, Ps 95°; Solomon, 1 Καὶ 84; Daniel, 
Dn 6"; see, further, art. KNEEL. 

(3) Prostration, i.e. kneeling with face bent to 
the ground in ease of urgency, Nu 164, 1 Καὶ 183 
(and in NT Mt 26°), 

(4) Sitting, 2S 7, a doubtful instance (but see 
H. P. Smith, ad loe.). In addition to these 
postures of the body the attitude of the hands 
should be noticed. These were: (1) lifted, Ps 634 
(cf. 1 Ti 2°), and (2) spread owt, t.e. with open up- 
turned palms symbolical of the act of receiving 
from God, Ex 9-9, Is 115 

i. Patriarchal Religion.—Leaving these pre- 
fatory matters, we come to prayer as it appears 
in patriarchal religion. ‘Then began men to call 
upon the name of the LorD’ (Gn 455, This first 
notice is of real importance. There had been 
abundant consciousness of God before, but tradi- 
tion fixed the commencement of habitual prayer 
at the beginning of the third generation. Thence 
we pass over a long interval to Abraham, and enter 
with him into the fullest and freest exercise of 
prayer. (1) His prayer is dialogue. It consists 
not merely in man drawing near to God, but God | 
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to man, inviting it and disclosing His purposes. 
The same thing occurs in the case of Moses, and 
something of the kind is supposed in certain 
psalms, where God Himself speaks, 6.0. Ps 91. 
(2) Intercession is prominent in patriarchal prayer, 
Gn 1738 187-32 207; ef. below on prophets as inter- 
cessors. (3) There are also personal prayers: Gn 
15*, a prayer for a son; Gn 24%, Eliezer’s on his 
journey; more prominent still in Jacob’s life. 
Jacob’s first prayer was a vow, Gn 28” ; his prayer 
in Gn 32°-!7 js in fear of Esau ; his wrestling with the 
angel (32) is described in Hos 12 (‘made suppli- 
cation ’)asinvolving prayer. (4) Patriarchal bless- 
ings are prayers. When man blesses man, it is (a) 
primarily a vision of the Divine purpose for the 
person blessed and a declaration of it ; it is pro- 
phetic (e.g. Gn 491), but it is (δ) also a prayer. 
This is especially clear in a blessing attributed to 
the next period, Dt 33, eg. v.". As blessing is 
partly prayer, so also is cursing, as will be seen in 
considering the imprecatory psalms; cf. also Neh 
13%; Sir 4°, where the curse is called a supplica- 
tion. (5) The oath in Gn 14” (‘I have lift up mine 
hand’) is a kind of prayer, being an imprecation, 
not on another, but on the speaker in case of his 
failing in his intention. The phrase becomes so 
fixed in common use that without regard to its 
original meaning it is even used of God Himself, 
Ezk 367. (6) The vow. See art. Vow. 

ii. The Law.—The evidence of the Law as to 
prayer is negative. With one exception (Dt 
261-145), there is nothing about prayer in the Law. 
There is no ordinance as to the employment of the 
formule (or charms) common in the ritual of other 
nations. This did not tend to the undervaluing 
of prayer, but rather kept it in its proper place. 
It is not recognized as a means of dena service, 
but it is left to be a spontaneous expression of 
human needs. The lasting effect of this negative 
teaching may be seen in Berakhoth iv. 4, If 
prayers are said only to fulfil a duty (as a charge), 
they will not be heard by God. But to return to 
the exception, the formule of worship in Dt 26. 
Even these are not strictly prayers, vv.2" are a 
thanksgiving, vv." 15. a profession of past obedi- 
ence, and v.¥ alone contains supplication. Vy.1: 14 
are strangely like the so-called prayer of the 
Pharisee in Lk 1811. There also is the claim of 
past obedience, and in respect to the.same point, 
viz. the payment of tithe (the hallowed things). 
But we cannot doubt that private prayer was 
habitually connected with sacrifice from early 
times. Instances are spread over the OT, 6.0. 
Abraham (Gn 128), Solomon (1 K 35:5), Job (42°). 
There remains for consideration the typical char- 
acter of incense. Incense (see INCENSE) was taken 
up into Hebrew usage from the stock of primitive 
religious customs among the nations around, and 
was originally an anthropomorphic form of pro- 
pitiation by sweet odours (ef. Dn 2”). But as 
time went on it was regarded as typical of prayer 
and associated with it. See Ps 141°, and in NT 
Lk 1%, Rev 5° 8°. But if the Law teaches nothing 
about prayer, the lawgiver teaches much. No 
biblical life is fuller of prayer than that of Moses. 
The history of his call (Ex 3. 4) gives prayer in 
the form of ‘colloquy’ with God as noticed above. 
There are his private prayers in times of difficulty 
(Ex 5%, Nu 111»), and, above all, his frequent 
intercessory prayers (1) for Pharaoh to obtain 
relief from plagues; (2) for Israel in all the times 
of the murmuring and rebellion, 6.5. Ex 321-3, 
What Moses did not lay on Israel as a precept 
he taught them by example, though it may be 
doubted whether access to God in prayer was not 
looked upon as the prerogative of a prophet. 

iv. The Period of the Kingdom.—This may be 
taken next, though in the intermediate time Jos 
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76:9 104 and Jg 6 are to be noted, and the raising 
up of judges is almost always introduced by the 
phrase, ‘ the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.’ 
Samuel next appears to carry on the great inter- 
cessory tradition. In Jer 15! Moses and Samuel 
stand together as chief representatives of this form 
of prayer. And the narrative justifies the Divine 
words. Twice over Samuel makes great efforts of 
intercession for the nation (1 8S 75"); and again in 
regard to their desire for a king throughout clis. 
8 and 12. He testifies himself to his continnons 
pleading for them, and expresses his sense that it 
is part of the obligation of his prophetic office, ‘ God 
forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you’ (18 122). Besides his national, 
there is also his personal intercession. The rejec- 
tion of Saul grieved Samuel, and he cried unto the 
Lord all night, 15%. And something of prayer is 
implied in the mourning for Saul, recorded in 15” 
and 161. David, being himself regarded as a pro- 
phet, is represented as praying without an inter- 
cessor. This appears in 28 7%, It is hardly 
necessary to prove that both the lesser and the 
greater prophets of the kingly period are regarded 
as intercessors. It is mainly in this character, as 
intercessor for a nation perishing by famine, that 
Elijah stands before us in the great drama of 1 Καὶ 
18. And the test which is there applied to decide 
between Jehovah and Baal is, which of the two 
hears prayer. Intercession, as part of the pro- 
phetic function, will come out more clearly still 
when we deal with the prophets who have left 
writings ; but there is a special interest in finding 
it in men of action, such as Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and another leader who was not a pro- 
phet, namely, Nehemiah. Their prayer is not 
merely to put the matter in the Lord’s hand, but 
to strengthen themselves for action. 

The Books of Samuel and Kings contain prayers 
which suggest the subject of the place of prayer. 
The ark denoted the toed presence of God, and 
therefore the place of prayer. So Hannah (1§ 1) 
and David (ὦ αὶ 7) resort thither. But as sacrifice 
is offered at ‘Ingh places,’ prayer may be offered 
there also. So Samuel at Mizpah (18 75), and 
Solomon at Gibeon (1 K 3). When the temple is 
dedicated, itis as a honse of prayer, if, notwith- 
standing its affinities to Deut., we may take 1 K 8 
a3 in some degree representing the mind of the 
founder. If, however, the prayer belongs in form 
and spirit to another period, it is no less worthy of 
attention in two important respects. (1) At the 
dedication of the centre of a great sacrificial 
cultus, not a word is said in the prayer about the 
sacrifices, but only about prayer to be offered 
there, or ‘toward’ that ‘place.’ For prayer 
‘toward ’ a place, ef. Ps 287, Dn 6”; and, even for 
Islam, Jerusalem was at first the Kibla. The 
temple is the house of prayer in Is 56’; and it will 
be seen to have been so regarded in NT. (2) The 
other point to notice in Solomon’s prayer is the 
apparent conflict of two conceptions—that of some 
local habitation of God therein, and that of the 
impossibility of limiting His presence.—We have 
also two prayers attributed to Hezekiah —the 
first in Is 37'*-®, offered in the temple, a prayer 
for God’s glory in the spirit of Ps 115; the second 
(Is 38°) a prayer for himself, recalling his right- 
eousness in the spirit of Ps 26, yet none {118 less 
accepted. 

v. Lhe Exile and Return.—Ewald (Hist. Isr. 
(Eng. tr.) v. 23) has justly emphasized the import- 
ance assumed by prayer in this period. There 
were two main causes for this. (1) The necessary 
cessation of sacrifice after the destruction of the 
temple. This threw the burden of worship wholly 
on prayer. (2) A sense of abandonment by God, 
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planation of His dealings, and a return of His 
favour. The evidence in support of Ewald’s asser- 
tion is twofold—(a) the great prayers extant from 
this period ; (6) the personal habits of individuals 
recorded in the narrative. (a) Great prayers ex- 
tant. First and greatest is Is 691-641, The pro- 
phet comes forward and ‘leads the devotions of 
the Church of the Exile.’ The prayer is remark- 
able as appealing to the Fatherhood of God, 63% 
648, The other four are, Ezr 9° chiefly con- 
fession ; Neh 1; Levites’ prayer in Neh 9, in the 
form of historical retrospect (cf. Ps 106); Daniel’s 
confession, Dn 9. On these last four some general 
remarks may be made. Confession is prominent, 
acknowledgment of the sin of Israel and the 
righteousness of God. They are cast in the same 
model, and contain the same phrases. Tasting 
has become connected with prayer (cf. Zee 7°). 
The confession in these prayers is representative 
confession, ¢.g. Nehemiah (Neh 1°) takes the sins 
of Israel upon himself and confesses them as a 
whole. He is an intercessor, but he does not 
stand apart; he regards himself as involved in 
the guilt. (6) Personal habits of individuals. 
Ezra at the river Ahava (Ezr 821-28) relies on prayer 
for the safety of his expedition. As to Nehemiah, 
it is unnecessary to show in detail that constant 
prayer is the characteristic of his journal. It is 
his resource in difficulty and discouragement, and 
takes a distinctly personal character, ‘remember 
me, O my God.’ Again, Dn 6 is an illustration of 
how prayer to God had become a distinctive mark 
of the Jews in exile. In it the enemies of Daniel 
decide to find their opportunity, and on it base 
theirattack. In this narrative (Dn 619) we first find 
unmistakable mention of the hours of prayer as 
afterwards practised by the Jews, though perhaps 
Ps 55 may be taken to denote them. As is 
usually the case in ritual, an endeavour was made 
to find sanction for the three hours of prayer in 
the earliest times, and Gn 19%? 24% 28" were 
referred to by the Jews for this purpose. 

vi. The Prophets.—* The Latter Prophets,’ 1.e. 
the prophetic writings, may now be considered as 
a whole, and without reference to date, in order 
to see what special characteristics are to be attri- 
buted to the prayers of prophets. It has already 
been seen that the latter were intercessors in virtue 
of their calling. The ground of this was twofold. 
The prophet was an acceptable person ; but, fur- 
ther, he had the Spirit (e.g. Ezk 23), and the pos- 
session of it enabled him not only to interpret the 
mind of God to man, but also the mind of man 
to God (cf. Ro 8). The prophet thus knew what 
the needs of the nation were, much better than 
the nation itself. Intercession in the OT is not 
generally the duty of the priest. For an excep- 
tion see J] 917, Mal 1%; and in Apocr. 1 Mac 7°», 
when, of course, prophets had ceased to exist. 
Beyond this genertl intereessory function we may 
trace three special aspects of prayer in the pro- 
phetical writings, which may be illustrated almost 
exclusively from Jeremiah. (a) Personal prayer. 
In Jeremiah intermixed with and in reference to 
the difficulties and trials of his own mission (e.g. 
Jer 20). (δ) Seeking to know. It is by prayer (in 
part, at least) that the prophet obtains the Divine 
revelations, Jer 33° 424 (where ten days pass before 
the answer is reported). (c) Interceding to avert 
present or predicted evil. See Am 7 and Jer 14. 
15. The latter passage is an important example. 
In ch. 14 we have—(1) intercession, vv.?%; (2) 
answer forbidding intercession, 1512; (3) renewed 
prading in spite of prohibition ; (4) renewed 

ivine threatenings, 1618. (5) a wail from the 
prophet ending in fresh intercession, 1:5, To 
this again comes an answer (15!) of final con- 


which produced earnestness in seeking for an ex- | demnation; but even this does not close the dia- 
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logue of prayer, which continues to 15%, This 
record of intercession throws a light upon the 
inner life of the prophets, and their intimate re- 
lations with God, which we hardly find elsewliere 
in OT. The limits here set to intercession are an 
anticipation of 1Jn 5154, And the persistence of 
the prophet, although rejected, is nevertheless an 
inspired persistence. 

vii. Psalms, Proverbs, Job. — Although the 
prayers in the Psalter exceed in amount and 
variety all other prayers in OT, yct they do not 
contribute to our study of the subject so much as 
they would do if the circumstances and persons 
from which they proceeded were known to us. 
Although the title ‘Prayers of David’ is implied in 
the subscription closing the second book (Ps 72”), 
yet only one psalm in these two books (Ps 17) is 
entitled ‘a prayer.’ And in the whole Psalter 
only five (including Ps 17) are so described. 
Tehillim (praises), not tephilloth (prayers), is the 
recognized name of the book; but the latter would 
be almost as accurate a title as the former. 
Prayer in the Psalms will be considered under 
six heads. (1) Prayer is regarded in the Psalms 
as the pouring out of the heart, 42* 628 102 (title) 
1427, Outside the Psalter, see 18 115 and 7° com- 
pared with La 2% That which is poured out may 
be either the heart or its musing (mw, AV ‘com- 
plaint’). In prayer the psalmist does not so much 
go before God with fixed orderly petition, as 
simply to pour out his feelings and desires, what- 
ever they are, sweet or bitter, troubled or peaceful. 
(2) As a consequence of this aspect, variows moods 
are blended in prayer. It passes from praise and 
commemoration to complaint, supplication, con- 
fession, despondency. Few psalms are entirely 
prayers in a strict sense. There is, however, 
another reason for the rapid transitions which 
occur. In some cases the moment of a felt answer 
to prayer is marked in the Psalm itself by transi- 
tion to praise. Here we have an approach to the 
colloquy in prayer noticed in the cases of Abraham, 
Moses, and Jeremiah. In 1437 an answer is dis- 
tinctly expected; again in 6%!° it is received, as 
also in 317274, Vor strongly marked transitions see 
575-11 6920-86, = There is a sense that God has heard, 
and that is equivalent to His granting the petition, 
ef. 1Jn 5", Yet this answer sometimes fails, 
and psalms from which it is absent strike us as 
abnormal, ¢.g. Ps 88. Here we come near what 
is frequent in Job, prayer struggling in the dark- 
ness, without a reply. It is that ‘shutting out’ 
of prayer which is described in La 3°. (3) National 
and personal prayer, how far can they be distin- 
guished? Some prayers in the Psalter are evi- 
dently national, ¢.g. 60. 79. 80. But while 44 is 
no less evidently national, ‘I’ and ‘me’ occur in 
vv.2and 5, Hence it is evident that the lst pers. 
sing. is no ssa that a psalm, ¢.g. 102, is personal. 
It may well be an expression of the complaint and 
needs of the nation. It may almost be said that 
the psalmist never felt himself alone, but always 
connected his personal joys or griefs with those 
of the nation. Cheyne (OP 276) quotes a Rab- 
binic saying, ‘In prayer a man should always unite 
himself with the community.’ The question then 
will generally be which of the two elements pre- 
dominates, not which is exclusively present. (4) 
Material and external blessings are the principal 
subjects of prayer in the Psalms. Account must 
be taken, in considering this matter, of changes 
which have taken place in the meaning of words 
by the legitimate spiritualizing effect of Christian 
use. ‘Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation’ 
(35°) is_a good instance of how a prayer for 
temporal deliverance has come to acquire the 
appearance of being a prayer for spiritual bless- 
ing. But although the Psalms are far more 


largely occupied with temporal and material than 
with spiritual needs, yet there are distinctly 
spiritual topics of prayer which filla considerable 
place in them. These are: (a) Communion with 
God, prayer for the intercourse of prayer, as in 
63. (6) Forgiveness of sins, besought with the 
greatest earnestness in 51 for its own sake, but 
more frequently taking the form of prayer for 
that deliverance from suflering and chastisement 
which was held to mark the forgiveness of sin 
(sce art. SIN IN OT). (ὁ) Ps 119 stands on a 
different footing. It contains much prayer for a 
knowledge of God’s will. The prayer for quicken- 
ing (‘quicken’ occurs 11 times) seems distinctly to 
have a spiritual sense. The ‘He’ division, with 
its initial verbs in Hiphil, is almost entirely prayer. 
The development of prayer in a spiritual direction 
has been carried some way in the Psalms, and 
prayer for external blessings has been cast in a 
form which will lend itself afterwards to spiritual 
interpretation, We must not, however, suppose 
that prayer of this kind differentiates the Psalms 
from the prayers of all other religions. Prayer for 
spiritual and moral gifts is found elsewhere (Tylor, 
Prim, Culture, vol. li. pp. 378, 374). (5) Urgency 
of Prayer. There is a feeling that God must be 
induced to hear. This comes out in the anthro- 
pomorphic phrases whicli speak to Him as though 
He needed to be awakened, urged, or persuaded. 
We can scarcely suppose that this 15, all of it, no 
more than a sacred irony. While NT put aside 
the thought of awakening Him, it retained that 
of pleading. On this subject see Ps 28! 44%, and 
in correction of these Ps 121 throughout. (6) 
Prayer of wnprecation, for vengeance. This is 
both frequent and urgent. It occursin the highest 
strains of devotion, e.g. Ps 69°*?%, as well as in 
psalms of a lower level, e.g. 59. It reaches its 
extrenie point in 109. In this Psalm attempts 
have been made to explain it away, but here no 
separate dealing is possible with a conception 
which enters into the tissue of so many psalms. 
It is certainly remarkable that the phrase which 
above any expresses the absorption of the psalmist 
in prayer (‘Il am prayer,’ 1094) should occur where 
itdoes. Various considerations may help us to bear 
with tlis feature, but one is sufficient here. The 
devout Israelite of that day believed deeply in 
God, was perhaps more closely conscious of Him 
than we are, and yet looked out on a world of 
treachery, cruelty, and lust. The vision which we 
have before us of a future retribution in another 
life was entirely shut out from him. If his sense 
of justice was not dead, how could he help crying 
out for some manifestation of Divine righteousness 
by way of retribution, even apart from human 
instinct for revenge? An inspiration which ran 
counter to such desires would have disturbed the 
very foundations of his faith. See, further, art. 
PSALMS, p. 160. 

Proverbs.—Only two points need be noticed : (1) 
Three passages in which the character of the 
person praying determines the acceptance of the 
prayer, 185-39 28%, This feeling, legitimate as it 
is, and adimitted in the formularies of to-day, 
would tend to grow into that mistaken view of 
the matter which is corrected in the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. (2) The prayer 
of Agur (807°), with its modest request for the 
middle state on account of the effect of riches and 
poverty on his relation with God. Cf. the prayer 
of Socrates (Plato, Phedrus, sub jfin., and also 
Thom. Aquinas, Summa, 11. 2, lxxxili. 5). 

Job.—The earlier part of the book is in the form 
of a dialogue between Job and his friends; but in 
fact, when his friends pause, it is often the case 
that Job, instead of answering them, turns away 


‘to God, and lets his address to God stand as 
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an answer to them. Thus, much of the book 
is prayer. See chs. 6. 7. 9. 10. 13. 14. The 
boldest of these is 10. Though full of doubt, 
rebellionsness, and half-way to renouncing God, 
it is nevertheless prayer. These chapters are, in 
fact, prayer for what at times is the most urgent 
of all needs, some explanation of pain and suffer- 
ing. Itisprayerfor wisdom. So, long afterwards, 
St. James, writing to those who have fallen into 
manifold trials, bids them ask wisdom from God, 
that they may understand the purpose of His 
discipline (Ja 17"), 

To sum up, the axioms stated at the outset have 
been abundantly justified. It has plainly appeared 
that God hears and is moved by prayer, especially by 
persistent pleading prayer. This was the convic- 
tion not only of the mass of the nation, but also 
of a large number of highly gifted persons. Their 
experience of prayer, as attested by their writings, 
must always constitute an important element in 
that portion of the evidences for the being of God 
which is drawn from human consciousness. In the 
spiritual sphere it corresponds to the testimony 
i A John gives to God manifest in the flesh, 
lJn 1.4, 

Il. In THE ApocrypHa.—The Apocr. as a whole 
confirms strongly what has been said as to the in- 
creased prominence of prayer after the Exile. The 
Apocr. books incorporate, or even consist of prayers. 
The Additions to Esther are mainly two long 
prayers of Esther and Mordecai. See also Bar 
1-38; the Prayer of Azarias (Abednego) prefixed 
to the Song of the Three Children; and the 
Prayer of Manasses: the two narratives Tobit 
and Judith both attest the power of prayer. In 
Tobit the miraculous interpositions and the happy 
issue of the story are entirely the result of the 
simultaneous prayers of Tobit and Sarah recorded 
in To 3, see esp. 3 And the place given to 
prayer in an ideal Jewish family is shown by the 
paternal injunctions of To 4% The Book of Tobit, 
although a, fiction, engages respect and interest by 
its high moral tone ; but the same cannot be said 
of the Book of Judith, in which the prayer of the 
heroine is tainted with the treachery which is 
elorified throughout the book. Her prayer in Jth 
9! is prayer for the success of deceit, and it would 
be hard to find anything baser in conception than 
her pretended scheme of inquiring by prayer as to 
the sins of her countrymen, that she may tell 
Holofernes when to attack them, Jth 11-18, The 
necessity of washing, before prayer, for those 
living among the heathen appears in Jth 127- 5, 
In 1 Mac we pass from fiction to history. As 
Kizr-Neh showed prayer in men of action, so also 
1 Mae, e.g. 4° 5°* and 117”, prayer was the secret 
of the Maccabsean victories. That it was so, is 
nowhere better expressed than in 2 Mac 1557, ‘con- 
tending with their hands and praying unto God 
with their hearts.’ The notice of Mizpeh in 1 Mac 
3 as an ancient place of prayer, links the prayer 
and victory of Judas with those of Samuel in 
former time, and is proof of the surviving holiness 
of the ancient sanctuaries. 2 Mac does but renew 
in legendary guise the evidence of 1 Mac as to the 
frequency of prayer in the great patriotic struggle. 
But it contains two passages which favoured, if 
they did not suggest, later developments in Chris- 
tian times. With 2 Mac 12”-* before them as 
canonical Scripture, it is no wonder that men 
thought they had ample justification for offering 
sacrifice (in the Mass) on behalf of the dead. 
And the vision of Onias and Jeremiah (2 Mac 
113-14) was a clear testimony to the intercession of 
saints on behalf of the living. Cf. also Bar 34 if 
the text be correct. 

The sapiential books of the Apocr. should next be 
considered, The Book of Wisdom from 9! onward 


is a continuous address to God, and may be regarded 
as a prayer, though the character of supplication 
is not clearly discernible beyond the end of ch. 9. 
But 1657. contains a beautiful illustration with 
regard to prayer. As manna had to be gathered 
at daybreak, lest it should melt in the heat of the 
sun, 50 we must rise at daybreak to gather spiritual 
food by prayer. 

If the Book of Wisdom contributes little, Sirach 
compensates, as might be expected from the re- 
spective origin of the two books. It contains 
prayers, 6.0. 2277-23° (personal) ; 36!~17 (national); 
50**4 partly thanksgiving, the source of Rinkart’s 
famous hymn, ‘Nun danket alle Gott.’ Sir 71% 14 
287-4 prepare the way for our Lord’s teaching on 
prayer, and may have been present to His mind: 
38°44 was certainly in St. James’ mind when he 
wrote Ja 5446. Sir 3853 may perhaps be the source 
of the proverb, ‘ Laborare est orare.’ Taking the 
book generally, it is remarkable that the principal 
subject of prayer in Sirach is the forgiveness of 
sins, thus advaneing the movement begun in OT 
to spiritualize the aims of prayer. 

One more book of Apocr. requires notice, an 
apocalypse, the so-called 2 Esdras. Though chs. 
3-14 inclusive are certainly post-Christian, and 
therefore do not, like the books hitherto con- 
sidered, illustrate inter - Testamental Jewish 
thought, there is much that is of great interest 
in them, and not least in regard to prayer. The 
question is raised in 712 (RV text) whether the 
intercession of prophets and leaders which had 
played so great a part in the history of Israel will 
not also be availing in the day of judgment, and the 
answer is a twice-repeated negative. 

Ill. IN THE NEw TESTAMENT.—It will be con- 
venient to state at once the main points in which 
the doctrine of prayer makes advance in NT. 
(1) Further development of prayer for spiritual 
blessings. It is the light here thrown on the 
possibilities of a higher life by the example and 
teaching of Christ which enlarges and raises the 
scope of prayer. (2) Extension of the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit to all believers, enables them for 
prayer. Power in prayer was a characteristic of 
the prophets in the OT, because they had the 
Spirit. Now all can pray, because all have the 
Spirit. (3) Prayer in the name of Jesus. This is 
absolutely new (Jn 16%). The verse just cited gives 
the turning-point in the history of prayer. It does 
not divert prayer from the Father to the Son, but 
gives new access to the Father. Thus the normal 
idea of prayer is to pray in the Spirit, through the 
Son, to the Father. 

NT words for ‘ prayer’ must be briefly noticed. 
4. Prayer to God with implication of worship is 
προσεύχεσθαι. 2. εὔχεσθαι barely exceeds an earnest 
wish, and needs πρὸς τὸν θεόν to give it the sense 
of prayer as in 2 Co 137. Its subst. εὐχή means a 
vow except in Ja 5%, 8. δέομαι, δέησις, though used 
of supplication to God even by our Lord Himself 
(Lk 22°), may also be used of prayer to man (6.0. 
Lk 949), which is not the ease with προσεύχεσθαι. 
4, αἰτεῖν, a simple word belonging to our childlike 
relation (Lk 111), contains no thonght of worship ; 
in RV always ‘ask,’ but disguised in AV by five 
different renderings, namely ‘ask,’ ‘ desire,’ ‘ beg,’ 
‘crave,’ ‘require.’ The mid. voice (αἰτεῖσθαι) gives 
intensity to the request (see Mayor on Ja 4°). 5. 
épwrdw, usually explained as involving a certain 
freedom in the manner and form of request. 6. 
ἐντυγχάνειν, ὑπερεντυγχάνειν, tr. ‘intercede,’ thongh 
the sense is “π΄ to draw near the person 
addressed, and only secondarily on behalf of an- 
other. See below under ‘ Epistles.’ 

i. Gospels.—The example and teaching of our 
Lord: (1) His personal example. His prayer was 
real prayer, not merely offered by way of example 
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to disciples, but as real and intense as any ever 
uttered. Nothing brings out His true humanity 
more than His dependence on the Father in prayer. 
His prayers may be considered under three heads : 
(a) At or before the great events of His life on 
earth : at Baptism (Lk 3”) ; before choice of apostles 
(Lk 6}: 15); before transhguration, which is almost 
represented as the effect of prayer (Lk 95): 
before Gethsemane (Jn 17, the earlier verses of 
which refer to the consummation of His own work) ; 
during the agony (Lk 22°46, He 57). It is to be 
observed that, for these notices, we are mainly 
indebted to St. Luke, and his special interest in 
our Lord’s teaching as to prayer will appear under 
other heads also. (8) Prayer before performance of 
miracles: implied in the case of Lazarus, Jn 11“ *; 
probably implied Mk7**. Cf. Mt172 (TR); but much 
more frequent in miracles wrought by disciples. 
(y) Intercessory prayer: for disciples and future 
believers, Jn 17°*8, and continued after ascension, 
Ro 8%, He 7% (this continued intercession is not 
denied by Jn 16**, which merely guards against the 
thought that our prayer is of itself unacceptable ; 
His heavenly intercession is but another aspect of 
our asking in Jesus’ name) ; prayer for individuals ; 
St. Peter, Lk 22°; soldiers at the cross, Lk 2853, 
See Monrad, World of Prayer, p. 72, Eng. tr. 

(2) The Lord’s direct teaching in various ways. 
This may be considered under the following heads : 
(a) the Lord’s Prayer ; (8) parables ; (+) incidental 
sayings; (5) last discourses. 

(a) The Lord’s Prayer.— There are grounds 
which appear to the present writer to be sutticient, 
but which cannot be stated here, for believing that 
the prayer was given on two occasions, and in two 
distinct forms. The latter circumstance would 
seem to show that stress was not laid on the 
repetition of the exact words, but on the teaching 
which the prayer conveyed as to the topics, pro- 
portion, and order of all prayer. There is but one 
clause in the Lord’s Prayer relating to temporal 
wants, and even that not merely to the wants of 
the individual (‘ give ws’). Moreover, it is capable 
of including spiritual needs, and is constantly so 
interpreted. On the other hand, it does legitimate 
prayer for temporal wants. In this connexion 
notice the direction given Mt 24%. ‘This tendency 
of the Lord’s Prayer to fix desires on spiritual 
things is summed up in one of the agrapha quoted 
by Ongen, Sel. in Ps 44 LXX (Lomm. xi. 482) and 
elsewhere, and probably authentic, ‘ Ask the great 
things, and the little things shall be added to you; 
ask the heavenly things, and the earthly things 
shall be added to you’ (Resch, Agrapha, Logion 
41). Another characteristic of the Lord’s Prayer is 
its catholicity, There is nothing of particularism 
in it. It is already conscious of its world-wide 
destiny. A merely Jewish prayer of this date 
would certainly have been addressed to the Lord 
God of Israel (of our fathers), and would have con- 
tained a petition for the nation. See Latham, 
Pastor Pastorum, Ὁ. 416. See, further, art. Lorpd’s 
PRAYER. 

(8) Parables.—(1) Two parables on importunity 
in prayer. This characteristic of prayer has 
already been taught by ΟἽ", and is here approved 
by our Lord. The ‘Friend at Midnight’ (Lik 115) 
follows immediately the delivery of the Lord’s 
Prayer. While it should be interpreted in the 
broadest way of all prayer, it may have special 
application to teachers, as being a prayer for bread 
for others. The second parable, the Importunate 
Widow (Lk 187-8), has throughout a special refer- 
ence to the prayer of suffering believers in expecta- 
tion of the Second Advent. The need of im- 


coming of God’s reluctance, but as a laying hold of 
His highest willingness’ (Parables, xviii., the sub- 
stance of which comes from the passage of Dante 
which he quotes, Parad. xx. 94-99). (2) A parable 
on right disposition in prayer follows immediately 
in Lk 18°44, Compare above on Dt 2617 under 
OT. In this parable we see a preat step in ad- 
vance. Under the new covenant a profession of 
ritual righteousness has no longer any place in 
prayer. On the contrary, we have Lk 17”, which 
may, like the precept of forgiveness which it 
follows, have been spoken with reference to prayer 
and its conditions. It should be observed that 
these parables are preserved by St. Luke alone, 
and to them may be added the prayer of the 
prodigal son, ‘Father, I have sinned,’ ete. (Lk 
1518. 19), 

(y) Incidental sayings.—(1) As to conditions of 
prayer. One of these is humility, as in the parable 
referred to above, Lk 18%. Another is forgiveness 
of our brother men. This condition of prayer had 
already been strikingly stated in Sir 284. Mt 
644-15 and Mk 115..35. do but repeat it, and the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant grows out of 
the same root. A third condition of prayer is te 
avoid outward show and to avoid repetition. Our 
Lord’s practice throws light on both these require- 
ments. We read of His retirement to the mountain 
for prayer. Privacy in a house is difficult to obtain 
in the East. The other direction does not forbid 
all repetition. ‘Words may be repeated to express 
urgent entreaty, as in Mt26“. A fourth condition 
is more important and more difficult of explana- 
tion—that of faith. It is obvious that faith must 
be a condition : a prayer which is, so to speak, an 
experiment, will not be answered. But Mk 11% 
‘All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye have received them and ye shall 
have them,’ seems to represent faith not merely 
as ‘sine qua non, but as ‘cum qua semper.’ 
Literally interpreted, the words would assign to 
every believer a kind of vicarious omnipotence. 
In interpreting any saying of our Lord, it must be 
remembered that the words as spoken by Him 
were not isolated, and were addressed to those 
who had heard other words which limited and 
explained them. It is reasonable to receive this 
saying with the explanation which St. John puts 
upon it, 1 Jn 512. 15 (‘if we ask anything according 
to his will, he heareth us’), The illustrations 
used to emphasize the power of prayer in faith, 
viz. the uprooting of mountains and trees, are 
taken from the language of the Jewish schools; 
and the same source supplies a parallel expression, 
‘If a person applies his whole attention during 
prayer, he may be sure that his prayer has been 
granted’ (R. Samuel in Berakhoth, tr. p. 111). 
It is probable that our Lord, foreseeing that the 
power of prayer would be undervalued, preferred 
to state its force in this almost paradoxical way. 
It will follow that assurance of receiving the 
precise thing asked for is not what is required. 
There is a great instance in Ac 12 which may be 
taken here by anticipation. The Church is gathered 
together praying continuously and earnestly for 
the release of St. Peter. But when he is released 
and sent back to them, they keep him outside the 
gate because they cannot believe that their prayer 
has been granted. Yet who will say that that 
prayer was not a prayer of faith? The last con- 
dition of prayer to be mentioned is not a universal 
one, but carries special promise, namely, the con- 
dition of wnton in prayer, Mt 18'-°9, Τ does not 
necessarily imply public prayer, for two persons 
are enough. The effect of this saying appears in 


portunity in prayer expressed in both parables | the frequent mention of united prayer in Acts. 


should be interpreted with Trench’s words before 


(δ) Last discourses.—As in all other respects 


us, ‘We must. not conceive of prayer as an over- | these discourses give new and distinctive teaching, 
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so in respect of prayer. It is henceforth to be in 
Jesus’ name. ‘Thus is given not a mere devotional 
form, but a new ground on which the worshipper 
stands, a new plea for the success of his petitions ; 
and, in fact, a wholly new character to prayer, 
since it must be brought into unison with the 
mind of Him in whose name it is presented’ (T. D. 
Bernard, Central Teaching of Jesus Christ, p. 156; 
and see preceding page). As this teaching was 
not possible in the early days when the Lord’s 
Prayer was given, ‘in Jesus’ name’ was not added 
toit. But that prayer being His, and in accord- 
ance with His will, is a prayer in His name, with- 
out the addition of ‘through Jesus Christ,’ which 
the Chureh has never presumed to make. This 
instance shows that the direction is not to be 
taken in a narrow, verbal way. 

(3) Finally, the Gospels atlord us teaching on 
prayer given in an entirely different way. Under 
(1) the Lord’s example was considered on its human 
side, teaching about prayer by His own prayer. 
But even during His ministry the Divine nature, 
though in a certain sense hidden, began to show 
itself, and He is the recipient of prayer from those 
who need His help. Their requests are not de- 
scribed by the highest term προσεύχομαι, but by 
δέομαι, δέησις. But since these requests were made 
to the Son of God, His way of dealing with them 
instructs all who pray. (a) Requests are granted 
where there is faith. ‘Believe ye that I am able 
todo this?’ (6) Granting requests is delayed to 
produce importunity and test character (Mk 737), 
A saying of Seneca’s well illustrates the difference 
between what the Stoic thought of the attitude of 
importunate prayer and the way in which Chris- 
tianity regards it: ‘ Nihil carius emitur quam que 
precibus emta est.’ Christianity would substitute 
“nihil dulcius.’ (c) Man’s ignorance in prayer is 
insisted on in the case of the sons of Zebedee, 
Mt 20; and it is shown by experience in the case 
of St. Peter, whose request is granted that he may 
learn that it was presumptuous, Mt 14°81, cf. Ro 
8°, Here it may be added that the disciples who 
had asked Jesus daily and hourly for els and 
guidance while He was with them in the flesh, 
evidently continued to do so after God had ‘ exalted 
him to be a Prince and a Saviour.’ St. Stephen 
says, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’; and Chris- 
tians are described by St. Paul as those who ‘call 
upon (or invoke in prayer) the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ 1 Co 1%, ef. Ac 919 2216, Tt is there- 
fore going too far to say with Origen (de Orat. 
15) that all prayer must be offered to the Father. 
Yet it is the case that Jesus teaches His disciples 
to pray, not to Himself, but to the Father in His 
name. Liddon (Bampton Lectures, note F) appears 
to press his argument further than a consideration 
of the whole evidence will justify. 

ii, Acts.—The teaching and guidance given by 
“our Lord manifests its results in the Acts and 
Epistles. Acts will show its external results in 
the Church as a whole, not, however, without 
some evidence of private practice. T'he Epp. will 
give its inward effect on the devotional life of 
individuals, especially of St. Paul, but here also 
something may be gathered as to external and 
corporate usages. 

(1) Acts supplies notices of tunes and places of 
prayer. St. Peter observes the sixth hour (Ac 
10°), and he and St. John go up to the temple at 
the ninth hour, which is described as the hour of 
prayer (Ac 3'). It is probable that the gathering 
described in Ac 2! was for worship, and this is fixed 
by 2 as having taken place at the third hour, so 
we have recognition of all the three Jewish hours 
of prayer. Ξ 

In the matter of prayer, as in most other exter- 
nal matters, the Christian body remained at first 


within the pale of Judaism. To ordinary observers 
they were only a new sect (αἵρεσις) of Judaism. 
They had their private worship (Ac 2”), but they 
did not on that account forsake the temple; and 
it is possible that they still attended the syna- 
gogues, though there is no evidence on this point 
beyond the practice of St. Paul on his missionary 
journeys (in which case he had a special object in 
view), and Ja 2? (where ‘synagogue’ may mean a 
distinctively Christian assembly, cf. He 10%). But 
with regard to the private worship of Christians, 
there is ample evidence in Acts, ¢.g. 4° where the 
actual prayer used is recorded, and 12” the 
asserably for prayer in the house of Mary the 
mother of Mark. Two farewell prayers from St. 
Paul’s life may be added—the one at Miletus with 
tears and embraces (Ac 9036), the other on the 
beach at Tyre (Ac 215). In both these cases they 
knelt in prayer. Kneeling is also the attitude of 
St. Stephen (Ac 7°), St. Peter (Ac 9%), and St. 
Paul (Eph 3%). On the other hand, our Lord’s 
words had authorized standing to pray (Mk 1125), 

(2) Fulfilment of prayer.—Acts is remarkably 
strong in its testimony on this point. There are: 
the release of St. Peter (Ac 12), the sending of St. 
Peter to Cornelius (10%), the preservation of the 
crew and passengers who sailed with St. Paul 
(2774), And there are the cases in which prayer is 
recorded as the means of working miracles (9* 285), 
Passing to the Epp. we may take here the great 
instance of non-fulfilment of believing prayer, the 
thrice-repeated prayer of St. Paul to be delivered 
from the thorn in the flesh (2 Co 12% 9%). Yet the 
prayer was not frustrate; what was granted was 
the power to rejoice in the infirmity. 

(3) Prayer in connexion with laying on of hands. 
—In Acts there are mentioned three more or less 
distinct uses of the laying on of hands: (a) in heal- 
ing as by Ananias (917, St. Paul (28°); (8) as a 
complement to baptism by St. Peter and St. Jolin 
at Samaria (81 and St. Paul at Ephesus (105) ; 
(y) on appointment to ministries (6° 13%). Now in 
each of these three classes of instances, though not 
in every instance, there is a distinct mention of 
prayer, as though to show that those who use the 
form are not in possession of the gift so as to 
transfer it at their will, but rather have authority to 
ask for it to be given. Seé, further, art. LAYING 
ON OF HANDS. 

(4) The passages in which prayer accompanies the 
appointment to ministries naturally raise another 
question. In Ac 13° 14% fasting accompanies 
prayer, cf. Lk 2%. The connexion between fasting 


_and prayer has already been observed in OT, but 


was it continued in the Apostolic Church? These 
two passages go in that direction, and it would be 
natural that the Christians should not abandon a 
practice in which as Jews they had been trained, 
and which appeared to have a possible sanction 
from Mt 935, iat, in considering fasting as sub- 
sidiary to prayer, it should be observed that in 
four passages where it appears in that light in AV, 
viz. Mt 1751, Mk 9%, Ac 10, 1 Co 75, RV, following 
textual evidence, omits all mention of the subject. 
See, further, art. FASTING. 

(5) One other point of interest from Acts is that 
prayer here bears out what was said under OT of 
prayer as colloquy with God. Such is the prayer 
in the visions of Ananias (Ac 913-16) and St. Paul 
(Ac 2217-21), 

ii, The Epistles and Apocalypse.—(1) St. James. 
—This Ep. takes up and applies to daily life the 
teaching of the gospel, and is especially related to 
Mt. Hence there is much as to prayer. The need 
of faith in prayer, and the fatal effect of doubting 
(Ja 15-8, observe same word [διακρίνομαι] for ‘doubt’ 
as in Mt 2171); the neglect of prayer, and character 
of wrong prayer (Ja 45" 5), are put in a practical way. 
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But the most important passage is Ja 5°18, There 
in an emphatic position almost at the close of 
the Epistle we have the recommendation of a 
particular act of prayer on the part of the elders of 
the congregation, accompanied with the use of oil 
(in accordance with the early apostolic practice 
described Mk 6%). This prayer is not only to 
effect bodily but also spiritual healing. The 
sufferer’s sins will be forgiven. And then the 
power of prayer is still further urged, and the 
example of Elijah given. Intercession for one 
another is to be the rule of the Church (cf. 1 Jn 5"). 

(2) Hyp. of St. Paul.—Only a few points can be 
noticed. (a) The co-operation of the Holy Spirit in 
prayer comes out clearly. In Ro 8” the Spirit 
enables us to cry ‘Abba, Father,’ and in v.* inter- 
cedes for us (ὑπερεντυγχάνει) along with our de- 
fective prayers. ‘There is a special fitness in the 
use of ἐντυγχάνω (and its compound) with regard to 
the Spirit (as here) and the Son (v.*4 and He 7”), 
as it signifies close approach. For the help of 
the Spirit in prayer see also Eph 68 and Jude ™, 
Further, the gift of tongues was used in prayer as 
well as in praise (1 Co 144415), The distinction 
which St. Paul here draws between the office of 
his (own) spirit and his mind in prayer is well 
illustrated by Thom. Aquin. ii. 2. Ixxxii., who 
says that prayer is ‘rationis actus.’ There must 
be some arrangement of petitions (ordinatio), and 
-for this the mind must take part. (8) The re- 
ciprocal prayer of St. Paul and his converts. Te 
constantly prays for them, he tells them so, and 
they pray for him. His prayer for them is some- 
times in anxiety and sometimes with joy (Ph 1%). 
It included mention of persons by name, ¢.g. 
Timothy and Philemon, and no doubt ecuntless 
others. He looks on this reciprocal prayer as a 
bond. He begins and often closes his Epp. with 
mention of it. He regards the circumstances of 
his own life and his movements as in part de- 
termined by the prayers of the saints (2 Co 1, 
Philem 33. (y) Prayer is striving, an ἀγών (like 
Jacob’s wrestling), see Ro 1859, Col 2! and 413, (δ) 
Some light is given as to the prayers of the congre- 
gation. There is the injunction in 1 Ti 2}, where 
we find the rudiments of a fixed order of prayer. 
Clem. Rom. 61 shows how this command was 
obeyed. The chapter-above quoted, 1 Ti 2, gives 
negatively in ν. 8 the same conditions of acceptable 
prayer ‘without wrath and doubting’ as are given 
positively in Mk 11”, where forgiveness and faith 
are required for prayer. ‘ Wrath’ here means 
refusal to forgive; such a condition condemns a 
literal use of the Imprecatory Psalms. (e) In the 


Pastoral Epp. prayer has already become the special 


duty of a ces tain class (1 Ti 5°). 

(3) Ep. to Hebrews.—The great lesson here is 
freedom of access to God in prayer. This Christ 
has obtained for us (He 436 1053. The latter verse 
reminds us that the baptized no longer need the 
ritual washing of their bodies before prayer (see 
above on prayer in Apocrypha). 

(4) Lpp. of St. John.—Here again is the same 
thought asin He 476, expressed by the same word 
(παῤῥησία). But in 1 Jn there is no question of 
entrance and approach (εἴσοδος, προσέρχεσθαι) ; we 
are already near. Thus παῤῥησία has more dis- 
tinctly its primary sense of ‘freedom of utterance’ 
in prayer. See 1 Jn 851. 22. where the promises of 
the certain fulfilment of prayer given in Jn 143-19 
15% 16 167 23 are concentrated and dwelt upon. The 
still stronger repetition of this assurance in 1 Jn 
54-15 explains any diticulty that might attach to 


it, by substituting ‘according to His will’ for | 


‘in His name.’ These two conditions are really 
equivalent. We cannot truly associate ourselves 
with Christ in prayer (in His name) without His 
spirit of entire submission to the Father’s will. 


(5) The Apocalypse.—Here the prayer for ven- 
geance (Rev 6°) is an echo of Lk 18*®, but it is the 
prayer of the dead (cf. Bar 34). In Rev 5° and 88 
the prayers of the saints are offered to God, but 
this is the prayer of the living which ascends from 
the earth. This prayer is mediated, being oflered 
in one case by the elders, and in the other having 
incense added to it by angels. For this idea 
(common among the Jews) cf. To 124-4, The pas- 
sages in Revelation are clearly symbolical, and do 
not warrant man in addressing angels for such a pur- 
pose. The mistranslation of Vulg. (Job 5) prob- 
ably encouraged the error. For the connexion of 
prayers and incense see above, p. 39°, Lastly, the 
Apocalypse ends with a prayer from the highest 
level of Christian faith and hope befitting the place 
assigned to it at the end of the Canon. It is a 
threefold praycr. It is the prayer of the Spirit, 
which animates all faithful prayer under the NT 
(227), It is the prayer of the Bride, ze. the 
Church (ib.). It is also the prayer of the indi- 
vidual, the writer of the book (22°), All other 
prayer resolves itself at last into prayer for the 
coming of the Lord Jesus, which will accomplish 
all desires. 
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PREACHING (Heb. ax np, Jon 37, from wp ‘cry 
out,’ ἢ poe Gr. κήρυγμα, ‘the message pro- 
claimed,’ from κηρύσσω, ‘declare as a herald,’ 
‘preach’; in N'T’ used in marked distinction 
from διδαχή, ‘teaching,’ and διδάσκω, ‘ teach,’ and 
always preserving in some degree the idea of the 
root-word κήρυξ, ‘herald’).— Strictly speaking, 
Christian preaching is the proclamation of the 
gospel, whichis to be followed by the more elaborate 
but less startling process of teaching. This limita- 
tion is observable in the NT accounts of our Lord’s 
ministry where He first appears preaching, 1.6. 
proclaiming the advent of the kingdom of God (e.g. 
Mt 4:1), following on the preaching of John the 
Baptist (e.g. Mt 3*), and then proceeds to teach 
the nature and laws of the kingdom (e.g. Mt 5%). 
The word εὐαγγελίζω is frequently used for Chris- 
tian preaching, as the declaration of glad tidings 
(e.g. Lk 3%), But although the NT words rendered 
‘preaching’ have this limitation of meaning, it 
would be undesirable to confine the consideration 
of the subject of preaching to the cases in which 
they are strictly applicable, that subject, as we now " 
understand it, including all instruction in religion 
which takes the form of popular discourse, and 
especially that which is associated with public 
worship. 

i, JEWISH PREACHING.—Of the two streams of 
religious life and practice that are seen in the 
history of Israel—the priestly and the prophetic— 
preaching attaches itself to the latter. The 
sumptuous pageantry of the sacrifices spoke to the 
eye and taught by dramatic representation. The 
prophet was emphatically the preacher. In the 
earlier periods, indeed, his teaching is usually by 
means of the brief oracle. But the great 8th 
cent. prophets composed and delivered elaborate 
discourses. ‘They were preachers before they were 
writers, falling back on the pen only when the 
living voice was silenced: in the case of Jeremiah, 


! for the preservation of the warnings which his 
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contemporaries refused to hear (Jer 307); in the 
case of Ezekiel, because the circumstances of the 
Exile κα περι the prophet to resort to literary 
channels for making his message known. Still 
even Ezekiel’s prophecies may have been originally 
spoken (see Smend, Der Prophet Ezechiel, xxii.). 

n the other hand, Ewald held that Ezekiel wrote 
his oracles instead of speaking them because he 
felt a decay of the prophetic spirit (Prophets of the 
OT, iv. 2, 9). For the most part, at all events, the 
prophecies contained in OT are written discourses 
which had been preached or which were intended 
for preaching. Still there are two important 
differences between this preaching of the prophets 
and what we understand by the term to-day. (1) 
The preaching of the prophets was not a normal 
function of public worship taking its place in the 
ritual of the sanctuary. It was an utterance 
demanded by special crises, or prompted by a 
special revelation, and spoken in the court or the 
market-place, wherever the prophet could find the 
audience he was urged to address. (2) For the 
most pait it dealt with public questions, national 
sins, judgments, and deliverances, rather than 
with individual conduct and need (see W. R. 
Smith, Prophets of Israel, Lect. 11.). In Ezekiel, 
on the other hand, more personal preaching 
appears (see Cornill, Der Prophet EFzechiel, pp. 51, 
52). 

For a closer approach to what is commonly 
understood as preaching, we must come to the 
eriod of the return from the Captivity. The law 
is now the centre of the religion of Israel, and the 
law is now popularized in public teaching. The 
very meaning of the word rendered law (1a in- 
struction) points in this direction. Accordingly, 
the Divine instruction given through priests or 
prophets at an earlier period is called by the same 
name (Hos 4°, Am 23 [see Driver’s note]). With 
the rise of the synagogue, preaching becomes a 
recognized function of public worship. The need 
of translating the Heb. text into the vernacular 
introduced the interpreter, who followed the reader 
sentence by sentence in the case of the law, but 
with a division into longer passages with the 
prophets (Schiirer, 7JP τι. ii. 81; Jfegzlla, iv. 4, 
6, 10). The Targum thus originated prepared for 
the more lengthy exposition. While the Halacha 
is didactic and suited to the schools, the Haggada 
contains tle legends and allegories which would be 
more acceptable to the popular audience in the 
synagogue service. In the time of Philo the 
popular discourse was the chief part of the service 
(see Schiirer, II. ii. 76). There was no one appointed 
preacher. According to Philo, ‘some (7s) priest 
who is present (ὁ παρών), or some one of the elders, 
reads the sacred laws to them, and expounds 
(ἐξηγεῖται) each of them separately till eventide’ 
(Fragm. in Euseb. Prep. Evang. viii. 7). Indeed 
we learn from the same authority that any com- 
petent person (ἀναστὰς τις τῶν ἐμπειροτάτων) could 
take this part of the service (de Septentario, 
6. 6, Mang. ii. 282). From the latter passage it 
would seem that the preacher stood up to speak, 
the word ἀναστάς being used. But possibly Philo 
is thinking only of his act of rising to present him- 
self before the people and ofier his discourse. In 
deliverimg his sermon the preacher was seated in 
an elevated place (Lik 4%; Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrage, p. 337; Delitzsch, Hin Tag in 
Capernaum, p. 127f.). 

11. CHRISTIAN PREACHING.—John the Baptist 
was acknowledged as a prophet, and he revived 
the prophet’s mission of preaching to the people 
apart from the normal religious services. His 
work consisted chiefly in preaching and baptizing, 
though with the necessary addition of private con- 
versation with inquirers (Lk 3-4), The burden 


| 
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of his message was the call to repentance, and the 
announcement of the approach of the kingdom of 
God, with a promise of the forgiveness of sins 
(Mt 81, Mk 14). This was the burden of the earlier 
preaching of Jesus (Mk 1-4), This earlier 
preaching of our Lord was carried on in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee (Mk 133). The incident in the 
Nazareth synagogue of which we have a full 
account, indicates that our Lord’s method was to 
found His discourse on the portion of Scripture 
He had previously read (Lk 4‘), This would be 
in accordance with the custom at the Sabbath 
meeting. When He preached in the open air it 
was under freer circumstances. Then, though He 
would frequently appeal to the OT in confirmation 
of His words, and especially in arguing with the 
scribes in the form of an argumentum ad homines, 
He did not adopt the method of the exposition of 
Scripture; He would start immediately from His 
ereat topic ‘the kingdom of God,’ and expound 
that. The evangelists are careful to point out the 
transition from this public teaching to the private 
training of the inner circle of disciples. His 
method was not the same in the two cases. It 
cannot be said that He had any esoteric doctrine 
which He deliberately withheld from the uniniti- 
ated, although His language on one occasion 
seemed to indicate this (Mk 41%), because He 
always invited all capable hearers (¢.g. Mk 4% 2 24), 
The-public discourse more often tcok the form of 
parable ; the private instruction was more direct and 
conversational. But even when delivering a public 
discourse Jesus was always liable to interruption, 
and this would frequently develop into discussion. 
Moreover, the reports of our Lord’s discourses 
preserved in the Gospels appear to be abbreviated 
in some cases, or perhaps we have salient points, 
memorable epigrams, etc., selected from His 
discourses rather than full reports of them. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Sermon on the 
Mount, it may be that we have a number of the 
sayings of Jesus uttered on various occasions col- 
lected and strung together by the reporter (perhaps 
Matthew in his Logia; see MATTHEW). In Lk 
we more often meet with utterances springing out 
of incidents, the event and the saying being both 
given by the third evangelist. For these reasons 
we cannot look to the Gospel accounts of the teach- 
ings of Jesus to furnish us with typical sermons, 
Still those accounts not only contain the teachings 
themselves, they illustrate our Lord’s method of 
preaching—(1) His freshness and originality (διδαχὴ 
καινή, Mik 12"); (2) His tone of authority (ὡς ἐξουσίαν 
ἔχων, Mk 1°); (3) His winning grace—a point 
characteristically noted by the third evangelist 
(ἐθαύμαζον ἐπὶ τοῖς λόγοις THs χάριτος, Lk 4%); (4) His 
graphic picturesqueness in illustration (Mk 4°*). 
The Book of Acts supplies several specimens of 
apostolic preaching. In the earliest instances the 
text and starting-point are found in some event, 
6.4. the ‘tongues’ at Pentecost (Ac 2155), the heal- 
ing of the lame man at the gate of the temple 
(Ac 3%), The OT is appealed to for the confirma- 
tion of what is said (e.g. Ac 214. 35. 34 742 88°), With 
his marvellous versatility St. Paul employed the 
same method when speaking to pagans at Athens, 
illustrating his words by a citation from classic 
literature (Ac 1738), though personally he attached 
unique importance to the inspiration of the OT, 
and cited this to Jews in the manner of the other 
apostles (e.g. Ac 134-47 15%), In substance the 
preaching of the apostles to Jews was a declaration 
of the Messiahship of Jesus with the confirmation 
of two arguments—(1) The resurrection ; (2) the 
OT predictions. On this followed promises of 
the forgiveness of sins (e.g. Ae 258 3"), and salvation 
through Christ (e.g. 4%). The essential genuine- 


' ness of the early speeches in Acts is proved by the 
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fact that they do not contain the Pauline doctrine 
of the Atonement, which was not developed at the 
time in which they are dated (Lechler, Apost. and 
post-Apost. Times, i. 266f.). They refer to the 
death of Christ, charging the Jews with tlie crime, 
pointing out that it was predicted by the prophets, 
and therefore was foreknown by God and in His 
counsels, and showing that in spite of it the 


resurrection proved Jesus to be Christ. The 


apostolic preaching to the heathen, represented 
especially by St. Paul, exposes the absurdity of 
anthropomorphic polytheism (e.g. Ac 14"), idolatry 
(17%), and sorcery (19); declares the spirituality 
and fatherhood of God (17); denounces sin, 
and warns of judgment to come through one 
whom God has appointed (17°); offers deliver- 
ance through faith in Jesus Christ (16%). The 
allusions to the definite preaching of Jesus Christ 
are very brief. But itis evident that there must 
have been some account of His life, death, and 
resurrection in St. Paul’s preaching. Gal 3? plainly 
points to this. Similarly, if the second Gospel is 
St. Mark’s record of ‘the preaching of Peter,’ it is 
lain that that apostle preached the facts of the 
fife of Jesus. 

In the churches of NT times great freedom of 
utterance was allowed. The right to preach 
depended on gifts, not on offices. At Corinth, in 
particular, the gift of prophecy, to which St. Paul 
assigns the first place (1 Co 141), was found among 
the private members, and was freely exercised in 
the assembly (v.31), Nevertheless, the duty of ad- 
monishing the assembly rests especially with the 
leading authorities (eg. 1 Th 5"). The chief 
functions of the elders or ae was, not preach- 
ing, but the administration of practical affairs. 
But ability to teach is recognized, at all events, by 
the time of the Pastoral Epistles as the one neces- 
sary qualification of a bishop (1 Ti 3°) which is not 
also shared by the deacon. In course of time it 
was considered improper for a presbyter to preach 
in the presence of the bishop, universally so in the 
West (Possid. Vit. S. Aug. v.; Cone. Hisp. ii, (A.D. 
619) can. 7), but not universally in the East, only 
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in quibusdam ecelestis (Jerome, ad Nepot. Epist. 2). 
VW 
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Literature. 

i. Tot TeRMS.—The words ‘ predestine,’ ‘ pre- 
destinate,’ ‘predestination’ seem not to have 
been domiciled in English literary use until 
the later period of Middle English (they are all 
three found in Chaucer: Troylus and Cryseyde, 
966; Orisoune to the Holy Virgin, 69; tr. of 
Boéthius, Ὁ. 1, pr. 6, 1. 3844; the Old English 
equivalent seems to have been ‘forestihtian,’ as in 
fElfric’s Homilies, ii. 364, 366, in renderings of 
Ro 1* 8), ‘Predestine,’ ‘ predestination’ were 
doubtless taken over from the French, while ‘ pre- 
destinate’ probably owes its form directly to the 
Latin original of them all. The noun has never 
had a place in the English Bible, but the verb in 
the form ‘ predestinate’ occurs in every one of its 
issues from Tindale to AV. Its history in the 
English versions is a somewhat curious one. It 
goes back, of course, ultimately to the Latin 
‘predestino’ (a good classical but not pre-Augustan 
word ; while the noun ‘ predestinatio’ seems to 


Vulgate as its regular rendering of the Gr. προορίξω, 
and occurs, with the sole exception of Ac 438 (Ἄς. 
deeerne), wherever the Latin translators found 
that verb in their text (Ro 14 839. 80. 1 Co 27, Eph 
15. 11), But the Wyelifite versions did not carry 
‘predestinate’ over into English in a single 
instance, but rendered in every case by ‘ before 
ordain’ (Ac 4% ‘deemed’). It was thus left to 
Tindale to give the word a place in the English 
Bible. This he did, however, in only one passage, 
Eph 14%, doubtless under the influence of the 
Vulgate. His ordinary rendering of προορίζω is 
‘ordain before’ (Ro 839, Eph 1°; cf. 1 Co 2’, where 
the ‘ before’ is omitted apparently only on account 
of the succeeding preposition into which it may be 
thought, therefore, to coalesce), varied in Ro 899 to 
‘appoint before’; while, reverting to the Greek, 
he has ‘determined before’ at Ac 438 and, follow- 
ing the better reading, has ‘declared’ at Ro 13. 
The succeeding Eng. versions follow Tindale very 
closely, though the Genevan omits ‘before’ in 
Ac 4” and, doubtless in order to assimilate it to 
the neighbouring Eph 1", reads ‘ did predestinate’ 
in Eph 1°. The larger use of the word was due 
to the Rhemish version, which naturally reverts to 
the Vulg. and reproduces its predestino regularly 
in ‘predestinate’ (Ro 14 8°, 1 Co 27, Eph 1511; 
but Ac 4° ‘decreed’). Under this influence the 
AV adopted ‘ predestinate’ as its ordinary render- 
ing of mpoopifw (Ro 8%, Eph 1"), while con- 
tinuing to follow Tindale at Ac 438 ‘determined 
before,’ 1 Co 27 ‘ordained,’ as well as at Ro 14 
‘declared,’ m. ‘Gr. determined.’ Thus the word, 
tentatively introduced into a single passage by 
Tindale, seemed to have intrenched itself as the 
stated English representative of an important 
Greek term. The RV has, however, dismissed 
it altogether from the English Bible and adopted 
in its stead the hybrid compound ‘ foreordained ’ 
(cf. art. FOREKNOW, FOREORDAIN) as its invariable 
representative of προορίζω (Ac 438, Ro 859: 80 1 Co 27, 
Eph 1° "),—in this recurring substantially to the 
language of Wyclif and the preferred rendering of 
Tindale. None other than a literary interest, 
however, can attach to the change thus intro- 
duced : ‘foreordain’ and ‘ predestinate’ are exact 
synonyms, the choice between which can be deter- 
mined only by taste. The somewhat widespread 
notion that the 17th cent. theology distinguished 
between them, rests on a misapprehension of the 
evidently carefully-adjusted usage of them in the 
Westminster Confession, ili. 31. This is not, 
however, the result of the attribution to the one 
word of a ‘stronger’ or to the other of a ‘ harsher’ 
sense than that borne by its fellow, but a 
simple sequence of a current employment of ‘ pre- 
destination ’ as the precise synonym of ‘ election,’ 
and a resultant hesitation to apply a term of such 
regions associations to the foreordination to 
death. Since then the tables have been quite 
turned, and it is questionable whether in popular 
speech the word ‘ predestinate ’ does not now bear 
an unpleasant suggestion. 

That neither word occurs in the English OT is 
due to the genius of the Hebrew language, which 
does not admit of such compound terms. Their 
place is taken in the OT, therefore, by simple 
words expressive of purposing, determining, 
ordaining, with more or less contextual indication 


stantival derivative my: (Job 38? 493, Jer 23 Pr 


197, Ps 8811 1074, Is 14°-*6 4610. Pg 106/83 Is 519 
19”, Jer 49°? 505, Mic 433) is doubtless the most 


be of Patristic origin), which was adopted by the | precise Heb. term for the Divine plan or purpose, 
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although there oceurs along with it in much the 
same sense the term ngyn (Is 184 291! 4954 50” 658, 
Jer 51°, Mic 413, Ps 9°), a derivative of avy (Gn 
50”, Mic 23, Jer 181! 26? 294 36° 49° 50%, La 98). 
In the Aramaic portion of Daniel (44**) the com- 
mon later Hebrew designation of the Divine decree 
(used especially in an evil sense) 7713 occurs: and 
ph is occasionally used with much the same mean- 
ing (Ps 2’, Zeph 2%, Ps 105"=1 Ch 16", Job 23%), 
Other words of similar import are o>; (Jer 4% 51’, 
La 1.3, Zee 15 84-15) with its substantive πο (Job 
427, Jer 23" 30% 51%); yan (Ps 1165 135°, Pr 21, 
Is 554, Jon 1%, Jg 13, La 2%, Is 53") with its 
substantive γ (Is 461° 4478 4814 531°) ; pag (Job 14°, 
Is 102% 38 9822 "Dn 9326. 27 1136) ann (Dn 94); Syin (1S 
127, 1 Ch 1777, 28 7°). To express that special 
act of predestination which we know as ‘ election,’ 
the Hebrews commonly utilized the word 152 (of 
Israel, Dt 457: 767 101 1432, Is 418-9 4310.20 441-2 454 
Jer 33%: and of the future, Is 14) 657 16-22. of 
Jehovah’s servant, 42! 497; of Jerusalem, Dt 
1913. 18. 26 1425 1520 1 G7 16. 16. 178-10 196. 3111 Jos 927, 
1 K 814% 48 1] 18- 32.56 1431 9 K 2]? 9557) with its sub- 
stantive na (exclusively used of Jehovah’s 
‘elect,’ 2S 216, 1 Ch 16%, Ps 89: 105% 1065: 23, 
Is 42! 43° 454 65% 15-22), and occasionally the word 
yr in a pregnant sense (Gn 18%, Am 3°, Hos 13°, 
ef. Ps 1° 317 3718, Is 58°, Neh 1"); while it is 
rather the execution of this previous choice in an 
act of separation that is expressed by ϑἼξῃ (Lv 9039 
20°76, 1 K 8589), 

In the Greek of the NT the precise term mpoopltw 
(Ac 4, 1Co 2’, Ro 8%, Eph 15. 1) is supple- 
mented by a number of similar compounds, such 
as προτάσσω (Ac 1735) ; προτίθημι (Eph 1°) with its 
more frequently occurring substantive, πρόθεσις 
(Ro 838 94, Eph 1}} 34,2 Ti 19); προετοιμάζω (Ro 9°, 
Eph 910) and perhaps προβλέπω in a similar sense of 
providential pre-arrangement (He 1139), with which 
may be compared also προεῖδον (Ac 2%, Gal 38); 
προγιγνώσκῳ (Ro 8° 117, 1 P 1*°) and its substantive 
πρόγνωσις (1 P 1°, Ac 2558) 3 προχειρίξω (Ac 9914 858) 
and mpoxeporovéw (Ac 4"). Something of the same 
idea is, moreover, also occasionally expressed by 
the simple ὁρίζω (Lk 227, Ac 17% 81 993) He 47, Ac 
103), or through the medium of terms designating 
the will, wish, or good-pleasure of God, such as 
βουλή (Lk 7°, Ac 2° 438 13% 29°7, Eph 14, He 6", 
cf. βούλημα Ro 9° and βούλομαι He 6", Ja 118, 
2 P 3°), θέλημα (e.g. Eph 15% 141, He 10%, ef. θέλησις 
He 23, θέλω, e.g. Ro 918: 32), εὐδοκία (Lk 24, Eph 
1559, Ph 28, οἵ, εὐδοκέω Lk 1932. Col 19, Gal 145, 
1 Co 1%). The standing terms in the NT for God’s 
sovereign choice of His people are ἐκλέγεσθαι, in 
which both the compos. and voice are significant 
(Eph If, Mk 13%, Jn 15%: 16-3 1] Co 12-77, Ja 
25; of Israel, Ac 13"; of Christ, Lk 985; of the 
disciples, Lk 6%, Jn 67 1318, Ac 12; of others, 
Ac 1% 157), ἐκλεκτός (Mt [9016] 9914 9622. 24. 31, 
Mk 13*-%-27, Lk 187, Ro 555, Cel 3%, 2 ΤΊ 2, 
Tit 11, 1 P 1! [99], Rev 17#; of individuals, Ro 
16%, 9 92ὴ 1.18. of Christ, Lk 23%, Jn 18:8. of 
angels, 1 Ti 5%), ἐκλογή (Ac 9%, Ro 911 115 1. 28, 
1 Th 14, 2 P 1),—words which had been prepared 
for this NT use by their employment in the LXX 
—the two former to translate m3 and v3. In 
2'Th 918 αἱρέομαι is used similarly. 

il. PREDESTINATION IN OT.—No survey of the 
terms used to express it, however, can convey an 
adequate sense of the place oceupied by the idea 
of predestination in the religious system of the 
Bible. It is not too much to say that it is funda- 
mental to the whole religious consciousness of the 
Biblical writers, and is so involved in all¢ their 
religious conceptions that to eradicate it would 
transform the entire scriptural representation. 
This is as true of the OT as of the NT, as will 


become sufficiently manifest by attending briefly | 


to the nature and implications of such formative 
elements in the OT system as its doctrines of God, 
Providence, Faith, and the Kingdom of God. 

l. Fundamental OT ideas wnplying Predesti- 
nation.—Whencesoever Israel obtained it, it is 
quite certain that Israel entered upon its national 
existence with the most vivid consciousness of an 
almighty personal Creator and Governor of heaven 
and earth. Israel’s own account of the clearness 
and the firmness of its apprehension of this mighty 
Author and Ruler of all that is, refers it to His 
own initiative : God chose to make Himself known 
to the fathers. At all events, throughout the 
whole of OT literature, and for every period of 
history recorded in it, the fundamental conception 
of God remains the same, and the two most per- 
sistently emphasized elements in it are just those 
of might and personality ; before everything else, 
the God of Israel is the Omnipotent Person. 
Possibly the keen sense of the exaltation and 
illimitable power of God which forms the very 
core of the OT idea of God belongs rather to the 
general Semitic than to the specifically Israelitish 
element in its religion; certainly it was already 
prominent in the patriarchal God-consciousness, 
as is sufficiently evinced by the names of God 
current from the beginning of the OT revelation,— 
El, Eloah, Elohim, Hl Shaddai,—and as is illus- 
trated endlessly in the Biblical narrative. But it is 
equally clear that God was never conceived by the 
OT saints as abstract power, but was ever thought 
of concretely as the all-powerful Person, and that, 
moreover, as clothed with all the attributes of 
moral personality,—pre-eminently with holiness, 
as the very summit of His exaltation, but along 
with holiness, also with all the characteristics that 
belong to spiritual personality as it exhibits itself 
familiarly inman. Ina word, God is pictured in the 
OT, and that from the beginning, purely after the 
pee of human personality,—as an intelligent, 

eeling, willing Being, like the man who is created 

in His image in all in which the life of a free 
spirit consists. The anthropomorphisms to which 
this mode of conceiving God led were sometimes 
startling enough, and might have become grossly 
misleading had not the corrective lain ever at hand 
in the accompanying sense of the immeasurable 
exaltation of God, by which He was removed 
above all the weaknesses of humamity. The 
result accordingly was nothing other than a 
peculiarly pure form of Theism. The grosser 
anthropomorphisms were fully understood to be 
figurative, and the residuary conception was that 
of an infinite Spirit, not indeed expressed in 
abstract terms nor from the first fully brought 
out in all its implications, but certainly in all ages 
of the OT development grasped in all its essential 
elements. (Cf. the art. GoD). 

Such a God could not be thought of otherwise 
than as the free determiner of all that conies to 
pass in the world which is the product of His 
creative act; and the doctrine of Providence (77373) 
which is spread over the pages of the OT fully bears 
out this expectation. The almighty Maker of all 
that is is represented equally as the irresistible 
Ruler of all that He has made: Jehovah sits as 
King for ever (Ps 99:0), Even the common language 
of life was affected by this pervasive point of view, 
so that, for example, it is rare to meet with such 
a phrase as ‘it rains’ (Am 47), and men by prefer- 
ence spoke of God sending rain (Ps 65%, Job 36” 
3836), The vivid sense of dependence on God thus 
witnessed extended throughout every relation of 
life. Accident or chance was excluded. If we 
read here and there of a pn itis not thought of 
as happening apart from God’s direction (Ru 98, 
1S 6° 20%, Ec 2% cf. 1K 2274, 2Ch 18%), and 
accordingly the lot was an accepted means of ob- 
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taining the decision of God (Jos 715 1453 18°, 1 5 10%, 
Jon 1’), and is didactically recognized as under 
His control (Pr 16°). All things without excep- 
tion, indeed, are disposed by Him, and His will 
is the ultimate account of all that occurs. Heaven 
and earth and all that is in them are the in- 
struments through which He works His ends. 
Nature, nations, and the fortunes of the indi- 
vidual alike present in all their changes the tran- 
script of His purpose. The winds are His messen- 
gers, the flaming fire His servant: every natural 
occurrence is His act: prosperity is His gift, and 
if calamity falls upon man itis the Lord that has 
done it (Am 3° 8, La 39538, Ts 471, Ee 74, Is 54°). 
It is He that leads the feet of men, wit they 
whither or not; He that raises up and easts down ; 
opens and hardens the heart; and creates the very 
thoughts and intents of the soul. So poignant is 
the sense of His activity in al! that occurs, that an 
appearance is sometimes created as if everything 
that comes to pass were so ascribed to His imme- 
diate production as to exclude the real activity of 
second causes. Itis a gravemistake, nevertheless, 
to suppose that He is conceived as an unseen 
power, throwing up, in a quasi-Pantheistie sense, 
alt changes on the face of the world and history. 
The virile sense of the free personality of God 
which dominates all the thought of the OT would 
alone have preeluded such a conception. Nor is 
there really any lack of recognition of ‘second 
causes,’ as we call them. They are certainly not 
conceived as independent of God: they are rather 
the mere expression of His stated will. But they 
are from the beginning fully recognized, both in 
nature—with respect to which Jehovah has made 
covenant (Gn 87) #7, Jer 31%: 86 8.330. 2, Ps 148°, cf. Jg 
5”, Ps 104°, Job 3810. 88. 145), establishing its laws 
(nipn Job 28% 78, 15 4015, Job 38°, Pr 8”, Jer 5%, 
Ps 104° 337’, Jer 40°°)—and equally in the higher 
sphere of free spirits, who are ever conceived as 
the true authors of all their acts (hence God’s 
proving of man, Gn 22), Ex 164 207, Dt 8-16 133, 
Jg 34, 2 Ch 32%). There is no question here of 
the substitution of Jehovah’s operation for that of 
the proximate causes of events. ‘There is only the 
liveliest perception of the governing hand of God 
behind the proximate causes, acting through them 
for the working out of His will in every detail. 
Such a conception obviously looks upon the uni- 
verse teleologically: an almighty moral Person 
cannot be supposed to govern His universe, thus 
in every detail, either unconsciously or capri- 
ciously. In His government there is necessarily 
implied a plan ; in the all-pervasiveness and per- 
fection of His government is inevitably implied 
an all-inclusive and perfect plan: and this concep- 
tion is not seldom explicitly developed (cf. art. 
PROVIDENCE). 


It is abundantly clear on the face of it, of course, that this 
whole mode of thought is the natural expression of the deep 
religious consciousness of the OT writers, though surely it is 
not therefore to be set aside as ‘merely’ the religious view of 
things, or as having no other rooting save in the imagination 
of religiously-minded men. In any event, however, it is alto- 
gether natural that in the more distinctive sphere of the 
religious life its informing principle of absolute dependence on 
God should be found to repeat itself. This appears particularly 
in the OT doctrine of faith, in which theresounds the keynote 
of OT piety,—for the religion of the OT, so far from being, as 
Hegel, for example, would affirm, the religion of fear, is rather 
by way of eminence the religion oftrust. Standing over against 
God, not merely as creatures, butas sinners, the OT saints found 
no ground of hope save in the free initiative of the Divine love. 
At no period of the development of OT religion was it per- 
mitted to be imagined that blessings might be wrung from 
the hands of an unwilling God, or gained in the strength of 
man’s own arm. Rather it was ever inculcated that in this 
sphere, too, it is God alone that lifts up and makes rich, He 
alone that keeps the feet of His holy ones ; while by strength, 
it is affirmed, no man shall prevail (i S 29). ‘I am not worthy 
of the least of all thy mercies’ is the constant refrain of the 
OT saints (Gn 3210) ; and from the very beginning, in narrative, 
precept and prophetic declaration alike, it is in trust in tbe 
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unmerited love of Jehovah alone that the hearts of men are 
represented as finding peace, Self-sufficiency is the character- 
istic mark of the wicked, whose doom treads on his heels ; while 
the mark of the righteous is that he lives by his faith (Hab 24). 
In the entire self-commitment to God, humble dependence on 
Him for all blessings, which is the very core of OT religion, no 
element is more central tban the profound conviction embodied 
in it of the free sovereignty of God, the God of the spirits of 
all fiesh, in the distribution of Hismercies. The whole training 
of Israel was directed to impressing upon it the great lesson 
enunciated to Zerubbabel, ‘Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts’ (Zec 45)—that all that 
comes to man in the spiritual sphere, too, is the free gift of 
Jehovah (cf. art. Fain). 

Nowhere is this lesson more persistently emphasized than 
in the history of the establishment and development of the 
kingdom of God, which may well be called the cardinal theme 
of the OT. For the kingdom of God is consistently repre- 
sented, not as the product of man’s efforts in seeking after 
God, but as the gracious creation of God Himself. Its inception 
and development are the crowning manifestation of the free 
grace of the Living God working in history in pursuance 
of His loving purpose to recover fallen man to Ilimself. To 
this end He preserves the race in existence after its sin, saves 
a seed from the destruction of the Flood, separates to Him- 
self a family in Abraham, sifts it in Isaac and Jacob, nurses and 
trains it through the weakness of its infancy, and gradually 
moulds it to be the vehicle of His revelation of redemption, 
and the channel of Messianic blessings to the world. At every 
step it is God, and God alone, to whom is ascribed the initiative ; 
and the most extreme care is taken to preserve the recipients of 
the blessings consequent on His choice from fancying that these 
blessings come as their due, or as reward for aught done by 
themselves, or to be found in themselves. They were rather in 
every respect emphatically not a people of their own making, 
but a people that God had formed that they might set forth His 
praise (Is 43°3), The strongest language, the most astonishing 
tigures, were employed to emphasize the pure sovereignty of 
the Divine action at every stage. It was not because Israel 
was numerous, or strong, or righteous, that He chose it, but 
only because it pleased Him to make of it a people for Himself. 
He was as the potter, it as the clay which the potter moulds 
as he will; it was but as the helpless babe in its blood cast out 
to die, abhorred of man, which Jehovah strangely gathers to 
His bosom in unmerited love (Gn 121-2, Dt 768 946 1015.16, 
1S 1222, Is 418.9 4320 49911, Jer 181’. 313, Hos 220, Mal 12-8), 
There was no element in the religious consciousness of Israel 
more poignantly realized, as there was no element in the in- 
struction they had received more insisted on, than that they 
owed their separation from the peoples of the earth to be the 
Lor«l’s inheritance, and all the blessings they had as such 
received from Jehovah, not to any claim upon Him which they 
could urge, but to His own gracious love faithfully persisted 
"ὦ in spite of every conceivable obstacle (ci. art. hinapom ΟΕ 

OD). 

In one word, the sovereignty of the Divine will as the prin- 
ciple of all that comes to pass, is a primary postulate of the 
whole religious life, as well as of the entire world-view of the 
OT. Itisimplicated in its very idea of God, its whole concep- 
tion of the relation of God to the world and to the changes 
which take place, whether in nature or history, among the 
nations or in the life-fortunes of the individual; and also in 
its entire scheme of religion, whether national or personal. It 
lies at the basis of all the religious emotions, and lays the 
foundation of the specific type of religious character built up in 
Israel, 


2. Cosmical Predestination in OT.—The specific 
teaching of OT as to predestination naturally re- 
volves around the two foci of that idea which 
may be designated general and special, or, more 
properly, cosmical and soteriological predestina- 
tion ; or, in other words, around the doctrines of 
the Divine Decree and the Divine Election. The 
former, as was to be expected, is comparatively 
seldom adverted to—for the OT is fundamentally 
a soteriological book, a revelation of the grace of 
God to sinners; and it is only at a somewhat late 
period that it is made the subject of speculative 
discussion. Dut as it is implied in the, prim- 
ordial idea of God as an Almighty Person, it is 
postulated from the beginning and continually 
finds more or less clear expression. Throughout 
the OT, behind the processes of nature, the march 
of history and the fortunes of each individual life 
alike, there is steadily kept in view the governing 
hand of God working out His preconceived plan— 
a plan broad enough to embrace the whole universe 
of things, minute enough to concern itself with the 
/smallest details, and actualizing itself with in- 
oa certainty in every event that comes to 
ass. 

: Naturally, there is in the narrative portions but 
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little formal enunciation of this pervasive and all- 
controlling Divine teleology. But despite occasional 
anthropomorphisms of rather startling character 
(as, ¢.g., that which ascribes ‘repentance’ to God, 
Gn 6°, J] 23, Jon 43, Jer 18% ! 26°38), or rather, let 
us say, just because of the strictly anthropomorphic 
mould in which the OT conception of God is run, 
according to which He is ever thought of as a 
personal spirit, acting with purpose like other 
personal spirits, but with a wisdom and in a 
sovereignty unlike that of others because infinitely 
perfect, these narrative portions of the OT also 
bear continual witness to the universal OT tele- 
olocy. There is no explicit statement in the 
narrative of the creation, for example, that thie 
mighty Maker of the world was in this process 
operating on a preconceived plan; but the teleology 
of creation lies latent in the orderly sequence of its 
parts, culminating in man for whose advent all 
that precedes is obviously a preparation, and is all 
but expressed in the Divine satisfaction at each of 
its stages, as a manifestation of His perfections 
(cf. Ps 10471), Similarly, the whole narrative of the 
Lk. of Genesis is so ordered—in the succession of 
creation, fall, promise, and the several steps in the 
inauguration of the kingdom of God—as to throw 
into a very clear light the teleology of the whole 
world-history, here written from the Divine stand- 
poate and made to centre around tlie developing 

<ingdom. In the detailed accounts of the lives of 
the patriarchs, in like manner, behind the external 
occurrences recorded there always lies a Divine 
ordering which provides the real plot of the story 
in its advance to the predetermined issue. It was 
not accident, for example, that brought Rebecca to 
the well to welcome Abraham’s servant (Gn 24), or 
that sent Joseph into Egypt (Gn 45° 50%; ‘God 
meant [35] it for good’), or guided Pharaoh’s 
daughter to the ark among the flags (Ex 2), or 
that, later, directed the millstone that crushed 
Abimelech’s head (Jg 9), or winged the arrow 
shot at a venture to smite the king in the joints of 
the harness (1 K 22%4), Every historical event is 
rather treated as an item in the orderly carrying 
out of an underlying Divine purpose; and the 
historian is continually aware of the presence in 
history of Him who gives even to the lightning a 
charge to strike the mark (Job 36%), 

In the Psalmists and Prophets there emerges into 
view a more abstract statement of the government 
of all things according to the good pleasure of God 
(Ps 33", Jer 1013 51"), All that He wills He does 
(Ps 115° 135°), and all that comes to pass has pre- 
existed in His purpose from the indefinite past of 
eternity (‘long ago’ Is 22", ‘of ancient times’ Is 
37%=1 K 19), and it is only because it so pre- 
existed in purpose that it now comes to pass (Is 
1433. 1 464, Zec 1°, Job 427, Jer 23”, Jon 113, Is 40). 
Every day has its ordained events (Job 14°, Ps 
13915), The plan of God is universal in its reach, 
and orders all that takes place in the interests of 
Israel—the OT counterpart to the NT declaration 
that all things work together for good to those 
that love God. Nor is it merely for the national 
good of Israel that God’s plan has made provision ; 
He exercises a special care over every one of His 
people (Job 54%, Ps 91. 121. 65° 37. 27° 1! 139%, Jon 
35, Is 48, Dn 191), Isaiah especially is never weary 
of emphasizing the universal teleology of the Divine 
operations and the surety of the realization of His 
eternal purpose, despite the opposition of every foe 
(1474-27 312 4018 §88-11)_whence he has justly carned 
the name of the prophet of the Divine sovereignty, 
and has been spoken of as the Paul, the Augustine, 
the Calvin of the OT. 

It is, however, especially in connexion with the 
OT doctrine of the Wisdom (7727) of God, the chief 
depository of which is the so-called HokAmah litera- 


ture, that the idea of the all-inclusive Divine pur- 
pose (nyy and niaynp) in which lies predetermined 
the whole course of events—including every par- 
ticular in the life of the world (Am 87) and in the 
life of every individual as well (Ps 1393416, Jo 15)— 
is speculatively wrought out. According to this 
developed conception, God, acting under the guid- 
ance of all His ethical perfections, has, by virtue 
of His eternal wisdom, which He ‘ possessed in the 
beginning of his way’ (Pr 835), framed ‘from ever- 
lasting, from the beginning,’ an all-inclusive plan 
embracing all that is to come to pass; in accordance 
with which plan He now governs His universe, 
down to the least particular, so as to subserve His 
perfect and unchanging purpose. Everything that 
God has brought into being, therefore, He hag 
made for its specific end (Pr 164, cf. 31%, Job 288 
38. 41, Is 40%, Jer 1013. 18). and He so governs it 
that it shal] attain its end,—no chance can escape 
(Pr 16**), no might or subtlety defeat His direction 
(Pr 219% 31 1921 169, ef. Is 1472", Jer 10%), which 
leads straight to the goal appointed by God from 
the beginning and kept steadily in view by Him, 
but often hidden from the actors themselves (Pr 
2074, οἵ, 3° 16'9 19%, Job 38? 423, Jer 107), who 
naturally in their weakness cannot comprehend the 
sweep of the Divine plan or understand the place 
within it of the details brought to their observation 
—a fact in which the OT sages constantly find their 
theodicy. No different doctrine is enunciated here 
from that which meets us in the Prophets and 
Psalmists,—only it is approached from a philo- 
sophical- religious rather than from a national- 
religious view-point. ‘To prophet and sage alike 
the entire world—inanimate, animate, moral—is 
embraced in a unitary teleological world-order (Ps 
1035 33° 104%4 1488, Job 9112" 87); and to both alike 
the central place in this comprehensive world-order 
is taken by God’s redemptive purpose, of which 
Israel is at once the object and the instrument, 
while the savour of its saltness is the piety of the 
individual saint. The classical term for this all- 
inclusive Divine purpose (yy) is accordingly found 
in the usage alike of prophet, psalmist, and sage,— 
now used absolutely of the universal plan on which 
the whole world is ordered (Job 38? 42°, cf. Delitzsch 
and Budde, im foc.), now, with the addition of ‘ of 
Jehovah,’ of the all-comprehending purpose, em- 
bracing all human actions (Pr 197 and parallels; 
cf. Toy, in doc.), now with explicit mention of Israel 
as the centre around which its provisions revolve 
(Ps 33% 107%, ef. Delitzsch, in loc.; Is 14% 26} 
46-11), and anon with more immediate coneern with 
some of the details (Ps 106%, Is 5! 191’, Jer 497° 
50%, Mic 415). 

Tbere seems no reason why a Platonizing colouring should be 
given to this simple attributing to the eternal God of an eternal 
plan in which is predetermined every event that comes to pass. 
This used to be done, ¢@g., by Delitasch (see, ¢.g., on Job 
2325-28 Ig 2211; Biblical Psychology, I. li.), Who was wont to 
attribute to the Biblical writers, especially of the Hokhmah and 
the latter portion of Isaiah, a doctrine of the pre-existence of al] 
things in an ideal world, conceived as standing eternally before 
God at least as a pattern if not even as a quasi-objective mould 
imposing their forms on all His creatures, which smacked more 
of the Greek Academics than of the Hebrew sages. Asa matter 
of course, the Divine mind was conceived by the Hebrew sageg 
as eternally contemplating all possibilities, and we should not do 
them injustice in supposing them to think of its ‘ideas’ as the 
causa exemplaris of all that occurs, and of the Divine intellect 
as the principium dirigens of every Divine operation. But it is 
more to the point to note that the conceptions of the OT writers 
in regard to the Divine decree run rather into the moulds of 
‘purpose’ than of ‘ideas,’ and that tbe roots of their teaching 
are planted not in an abstract idea of the Godhead, but in the 
purity of their concrete theism. It is because they think of God 
as a person, like other persons purposeful in His acts, but unlike 
other persons all-wise in His planning and all-powerful in His 
performing, that they think of Him as predetermining all that 
shall come to pass in the universe, which is in all its elements 
the product of His free activity, and which must in its form and 
all its history, down to the least detail, correspond with Hia 
purpose in making it. It iseasy, on the other hand, to attribute 
too little ‘philosophy’ to tbe Biblical writers. The conception 
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of God in His relation to the world which they develop is 
beyond question anthropomorphic; but it is no unreflecting 
anthropomorphism that they give us. Apart from all question 
of revelation, they were not children prattling on subjects on 
which they had expended no thought; and the world-view they 
commend to us certainly does not lack in profundity. The 
subtleties of language of a developed scholasticism were foreign 
to their purposes and modes of composition, but they tell us as 
clearly as, say, Spanheim himself (Deead, Theol. vi. § 5), that 
they are dealing with a purposing mind exalted so far above 
ours that we can follow its movements only with halting steps, 
—whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, and whose ways are 
not as our ways (Is 658; cf. 4013. 28 9829, Job 117f, Ps 925 13914f 
1475, Ec 811). Least of all in such a theme as this were they 
liable to forget that infinite exaltation of God which constituted 
the basis on which their whole conception of God rested. 

Nor may they be thought to have been indifferent to the 
relations of the high doctrine of the Divine purpose they were 
teaching. There is no scholastic determination here either; 
but certainly they write without embarrassment as men who 
have attained a firm grasp upon their fundamental thought and 
have pursued it with clearness of thinking, no less in its 
relations than in itself; nor need we go astray in apprehending 
the outlines of their construction. It is quite plain, for example, 
that they felt no confusion with respect to the relation of the 
Divine purpose to the Divine foreknowledge. The notion that 
the almighty and all-wise God, by whom all things were created, 
and through whose irresistible control all that occurs fulfils the 
appointment of His primal plan, could govern Ilimself according 
to a foreknowledge of things which—perhaps apart from His 
original purpose or present guidance—might haply come to 
pass, would have been quite contradictory to their most 
fundamental conception of God as the almighty and all-sovereign 
Ruler of the universe, and, indeed, also of the whole OT idea of 
the Divine foreknowledge itself, which is ever thought of in its 
due relation of dependence on the Divine purpose. According 
to the OT conception, God foreknows only because He hag pre- 
determined, and it is therefore also that He brings it to pass; 
His foreknowledge, in other words, is at bottom a knowledge of 
His own will, and His works of providence are merely the 
execution of His all-embracing plan. ‘This is the truth that 
underlies the somewhat incongruous form of statement of late 
becoming rather frequent, to the effect that God’s foreknow- 
ledge is conceived in the OT as ‘productive.’ Dillmann, for 
example, says (47' Theologie, Ὁ. 251): ‘ His foreknowledge of 
the future is a productive one ; of an otiose foreknowledge or ofa 
prescientia media... there is no suggestion.’ In the thought 
of the OT writers, however, it is not God's foreknowledge that 

roduces the events of the future; it is His irresistible provi- 

ential government of the world He has created for Ilimself : 
and His foreknowledge of what is yet to be rests on His pre- 
arranged plan of government. His ‘ productive foreknowledge’ 
is but a transcript of His will, which has already determined 
not only the general plan of the world, butevery particular that 
enters into the whole course of its development (Am 87, Job 
2826. 27), and every detail in the life of every individual that 
comes into being (Jer 15, Ps 13914-16, Joh 2313. 14), 

That the acts of free agents are included in this ‘ productive 
foreknowledge,’ or rather in this all-inclusive plan of the life 
of the universe, created for the OT writers apparently not the 
least embarrassment. This is not because they did not believe 
man to be free,—throughout the whole OT there is never the 
least doubt expressed of the freedom or moral responsibility 
of man,—but because they did believe God to be free, whether 
in His works of creation or of providence, and could not believe 
He was hampered or limited in the attainment of His ends 
hy the creatures of His own hands. How God governs the 
acts of free agents in the pursuance of His plan there is little 
in the OT to inform us; but that He governs them in even 
their most intimate thoughts and feelings and impulses is 
its unvarying assumption : He is not only the creator of the 
hearts of men in the first instance, and knows them altogether, 
but He fashions the hearts of all in all the changing circum- 
stances of life (Ps 3315); forms the spirit of man within him in 
all its motions (Zec 12!); keeps the hearts of men in His hands, 
turning them whithersoever He will (Pr 211); so that it is eyen 
said that man knows what is in his own mind only as the Lord 
reveals it to him (Am 438), The discussion of any antinomy 
that may be thought to arise from such a joint assertion of 
the absolute rule of God in the sphere of the spirit and the 
freedom of the creaturely will, falls obviously under the topic 
of Providential Government rather than under that of the 
Decree (see Provinrnce): it requires to be adverted to here 
only that we may clearly note the fact that the OT teachers, 
as they did not hesitate to affirm the absolute sway of God 
over the thoughts and intents of the human heart, could feel 
no embarrassment in the inclusion of the acts of free agents 
within the all-embracing plan of God, the outworking of which 
His providential government supplies. 

Nor does the moral] quality of these acts present any apparent 
difficulty to the OT construction. We are never permitted to 
imagine, to be sure, that God is the author of sin, either in the 
world at large or in any individual soul—that He is in any way 
implicated in the sinfulness of the acts performed by the 
perverse misuse of creaturely freedom. In all God's working 
He shows Himself pre-eminently the Holy One, and prosecutes 
His holy will, His righteous way, Ifis all-wise plan: the blame 
for all sinful deeds rests exclusively on the creaturely actors 
(Ex 927 1016), who recognize their own guilt (28 2419.17) and 
receive its punishment (Ec 119 compared with 115), But neither 
is God's relation to the sinful acts of His creatures ever repre- 
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sented as purely passive: the details of the doctrine of concursus 
were left, no doubt, to later ages speculatively to work out, but 
its assumption underlies the entire OT representation of the 
Divine modes of working. That anything—good or evil— 
occurs in God’s universe finds its account, according to the OT 
conception, in His positive ordering and active concurrence; 
while the moral quality of the deed, considered in itself, is 
rooted in the moral character of the subordinate agent, acting 
in the circumstances and under the motives operative in each 
instance. It is certainly going beyond the OT warrant to speak 
of the ‘all-productivity of God,’ as if He were the only efficient 
cause in nature and the sphere of the free spirit alike; it is 
the very delirium of misconception to say that in the OT God 
and Satan are insufficiently discriminated, and deeds appropriate 
to the latter are assigned to the former. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that even the evil acts of the creature are so far carried 
back to God that they too are affirmed to be included in His 
all-embracing decree, and to be brought about, bounded and 
utilized in Ilis providential government. It is He that hardens 
the heart of the sinner that persists in his sin (Ex 42! 73 101. 27 
144 148, Dt 289, Jos 1129, 15. 6910 6317); it is from Him that the 
evil spirits proceed that trouble sinners (1 8 1614, Jg 923, 1 K 22, 
Job 1); it is of Him that the evil impulses that rise in sinners’ 
hearts take this or that specific form (2S 169 241, 1K 1216), 
The philosophy that lies behind such representations, however, 
is not the pantheism which looks upon God as the immediate 
cause Of all that comes to pass; much less the pandaimonism 
which admits no distinction between good and evil; there is 
not even involved a conception of God entangled in an un- 
developed ethical] discrimination. It is the philosophy that is 
expressed in Is 475 ‘I am the Lorn, and there is none else; 
beside me there is no God... , 1am the Lorn, and there is 
none else. 1 form the light and create darkness; I make peace 
and create evil; Iam the Lorp that docth all these things’; 
it is the philosophy that is expressed in Pr 164 ‘The Lorp 
hath made everything for its own end, yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.’ Because, over against all dualistic con- 
ceptions, there is but one God, and He is indeed Gon; and 
because, over against all cosmotheistic conceptions, this God is 
ὃ PERSON who acts purposefully ; there is nothing that is, and 
nothing that comes to pass, that He has not first decreed and 
then brought to pass by His creation or providence. Thus all 
things find their unity in His eternal plan; and not their unity 
merely, hut their justification as well; even the evil, though 
retaining its quality as evil and hateful to the holy God, and 
certain to be dealt with as hateful, yet does not occur apart 
from His provision or against Ilis will, hut appears in the 
world which He has made only as the instrument by means of 
which He works the higher good. 

This sublime philosophy of the decree is immanent in every 
page of the OT. Its metaphysics never come to explicit dis- 
cussion, to he sure; but its elements are in a practical way 
postulated consistently throughout. The ultimate end in view 
in the Divine plan is ever represented as found in God alone: 
all that He has made He has made for Ifimself, to set forth 
His praise; the heavens themselves with all their splendid 
furniture exist but to illustrate His glory; the earth and all 
that is in it, and all that happens in it, to declare His majesty ; 
the whole course of history is but the theatre of His self-mani- 
festation, and the events of every individual life indicate His 
nature and perfections. Men may be unable to understand 
the place which the incidents, as they unroll themselves before 
their eyes, take in the developing plot of the great drama: 
they may, nay, must, therefore stand astonished and con- 
founded before this or that which befalls them or befalls the 
world. fence arise to them problems—the problem of the 
petty, the problem of the inexplicable, the problem of suffering, 
the problem of sin (6.0. Ec 115). But, in the infinite wisdom of 
the Lord of all the earth, each event falls with exact precision 
into its proper place in the unfolding of His eternal plan; 
nothing, however small, however strange, occurs without His 
ordering, or without its peculiar fitness for its place in the 
working out of Ilis purpose; and the end of all shall he the 
manifestation of His glory, and the accumulation of His praise. 
This is the OT philosophy of the universe—a world-view which 
attains concrete unity in an absolute Divine teleology, in the 
compactness of an eternal decree, or purpose, or plan, of which 
all that comes to pass is the development in time. 


3. Soteriological Predestination in OT.—Special 
or Soteriological Predestination finds a natural 
place in the OT system as but a particular in- 
stance of the more general fact, and may be 
looked upon as only the general OT doctrine of 
predestination applied to the specific case of the 
salvation of sinners. But as the OT is a dis- 
tinctively religions book, or, more precisely, a dis- 
tinctively sotericlogical book, that is to say, a 
record of the gracious dealings and purposes of 


| God with sinners, soteriological predestination 


naturally takes a more prominent place in it than 
the general doctrine itself, of which it is a par- 
ticular application. Indeed, God’s saving work is 
thrown out into such prominence, the OT is so 
specially a record of the establishment of the 
kingdom of God in the world, that we easily get 
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the impression in reading it that the core of God’s 
general decree is His decree of salvation, and that 
His whole plan for the government of the universe 
is subordinated to His purpose to recover sinful 
man to Himself. Of course there is some slight 
illusion of perspective here, the materials for cor- 
recting which the OT itself provides, not only in 
more or less specific declarations of the relative 
unimportance of what befalls man, whether the 
individual, or Israel, or the race at large, in com- 
parison with the attainment of the Divine end; 
and of the wonder of the Divine grace concerning 
itself with the fortunes of man at all (Job 22%: 
35%- 38, Ps 84): but also in the general disposition 
of the entire record, which places the complete 
history of sinful man, including alike his fall into 


sin and all the provisions for his recovery, within | 


the larger history of the creative work of God, as 


but one incident in the greater whole, governed, 


of course, like all its other parts, by its general 
teleology. Relatively to the OT record, never- 
theless, as indeed to the Biblical record as a whole, 
which is concerned directly only with God’s deal- 
ings with humanity, and that, especially, a sinful 
humanity (Gn 3° 6° 871, Lv 18%, Dt 94, 1K 8%, 
Ps 14! 515 130° 1433, Pr 20°, Ec 77, Is 14, Hos 4}, 
Job 1511 254 144), soteriological predestination is 
the prime matter of importance; and the doctrine 
of election is accordingly thrown into relief, and 
the general doctrine of the decree more incident- 
ally adverted to. It would be impossible, however, 
that the doctrine of election taught in the OT 
should follow other lines than those 1814 down in 
the general doctrine of the decree,—or, in other 
words, that God should be conceived as working 
in the sphere of grace in a manner that would be 
out of accord with the fundamental conception 
entertained by these writers of the nature of God 
and His relations to the universe. 

Accordingly, there is nothing concerning the 
Divine election more sharply or more steadily 
emphasized than its graciousness, in the highest 
sense of that word, or, in other terms, its absolute 
sovereignty. This is plainly enough exhibited 
even in the course of the patriarchal history, 
and that from the beginning. In the very hour of 
man’s first sin, God intervenes sua sponte with a 
gratuitous promise of deliverance; and at every 
stage afterwards the sovereign initiation of the 
erace of God—the Lord of the whole earth (Ex 
19°)—is strongly marked, as God’s universal counsel 
of salvation is more and more unfolded through 
the separation and training of a people for Him- 
self, in whom the whole world should be blessed 
(Gn 12° 1818 2218 264 2814): for from the beginning 
it is plainly indicated that the whole history of 
the world is ordered with reference to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God (Dt 328, where 
the reference seems to be toGn 11). Already in 
the opposing lines of Seth and Cain (Gn 455-39) 8 
discrimination is made; Noah is selected as the 
head of a new race, and among his sons the 
oreference is given to Shem (Gn 9535), from whose 
ine Abraham is taken. Every fancy that Abra- 
ham owed his calling to his own desert is carefully 
excluded,—he was ‘known’ of God only that in 
him God might establish His kingdom (Gn 1839) : 
and the very acme of sovereignty is exhibited 
(as St. Paul points out) in the subsequent choice 
of Isaac and Jacob, and exclusion of Ishmael and 
Esau; while the whole Divine dealing with the 
patriarchs—their separation from their kindred, 
removal into a strange land, and the lke —is 
evidently understood as intended to cast them 
back on the grace of God alone. Similarly, the 
covenant made with Israel (Ex 19-24) is constantly 
assigned to the sole initiative of Divine grace, and 


the fact of election is therefore appropriately set ! 


at the head of the Decalogue (Ex 202; cf. 348-7); 
and Israel is repeatedly warned that there was 
nothing in it which moved or could move God to 
favour it (e.g. Dt 451 77 811 94 10", Ezk 161, Am 97). 
It has already been pointed out by what energetic 
figures this fundamental lesson was impressed on 
the Israelitish consciousness, and it is only true 
to say that no means are left unused to drive 
home the fact that God’s gracious election of 
Israel is an absolutely sovereign one, founded 
solely in His unmerited love, and looking to nothing 
ultimately but the gratification of His own holy 
and loving impulses, and the manifestation of His 
grace through the formation of a heritage for 
Himself out of the mass of sinful men, by means of 
whom His saving merey should advance to the 
whole world (Ps 87, Is 40. 42. 60, Mic 41, Am 4% 
58, Jer 31°", Ezk 1733 3671, J] 278), The simple terms 
that are employed to express this Divine selection 
—‘know’ (yn), ‘choose’ (732)—are either used in 
a pregnant sense, or acquire a pregnant sense by 
their use in this connexion. The deeper meaning 
of the former term is apparently not specifically 
Hebrew, but more widely Semitic (it occurs also in 
Assyrian; see the Dictionaries of Delitzsch and 
Muss-Arnolt swb voc., and especially Haupt in 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, i. 14, 15), and it can 
create no surprise, therefore, when it meets us 
in such passages as Gn 1819 (cf. Ps 5718 and also 
16 318; cf. Baethgen and Delitzsch in éoc.), Hos 13° 
(cf. Wtinsche im loc.) in something of the sense 
expressed by the scholastic phrase, nosse cue 
affectu et efectu; while in the great declaration 
of Am 3? (cf. Baur and Gunning im Joc.), ‘You 
only have I known away from all the peoples of 
the earth,’ what is thrown prominently forward 
is clearly the elective love which has singled Israel 
out for special care. More commonly, however, 
it is π8 that is employed to express God’s sovereign 
election of a the classical passage is, of 
course, Dt 7%? (see Driver in loc., as also, of the 
love underlying the ‘choice,’ at 457 78), where it is 
carefully explained that it is in contrast with the 
treatment accorded to all the other peoples of the 
earth that Israel has been honoured with the 
Divine choice, and that the choice rests solely on 
the unmerited love of God, and finds no foundation 
in Israel itself. These declarations are elsewhere 
constantly enforced (e.g. 457 10% 145), with the 
effect of throwing the strongest possible emphasis 
on the complete sovereignty of God’s choice of His 
people, who owe their ‘separation’ unto Jehovah 
(Ly 20726, 1 Καὶ 8%) wholly to the wonderful love 
of God, in which He has from the beginning taken 
knowledge of and chosen them. 


It is useless to seek to escape the profound meaning of this 
fundamental OT teaching by recalling the undeveloped state 
of the doctrine of a future life in Israel, and the national 
scope of its election,—as if the sovereign choice which is so 
insisted on could thus be confined to the choice of a people 
as a whole to certain purely earthly blessings, without any 
reference whatever to the eternal destiny of the individuals 
concerned. We are here treading very close’ to the abyss 
of confusing progress in the delivery of doctrine with the 
reality of God's saving activities. The cardinal question, after 
all, does not concern the extent of the knowledge possessed 
by the OT saints of the nature of the blessedness that helongs 
to the people of God; nor yet the relation borne by the 
election within the election, by the real Israel forming the 
heart of the Israel after the flesh, to the external Israel: it 
concerns the existence of a real kingdom of God in the OT 
dispensation, and the methods by which God introduced man 
into it. It is true enough that the theocracy was an earthly 
kingdom, and that a prominent place was given to the promises 
of the life that now is in the blessings assured to Israel; and it 
is in this engrossment with earthly happiness and the close 
connexion of the friendship of God with the enjoyment of 
worldly goods that the undeveloped state of the OT doctrine 
of salvation is especially apparent. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the promise of earthly gain to the people of God 
is not entirely alien to the NT idea of salvation (Mt 697, 1 Ti 
48), and that it is in no sense true that in the OT teaching, 
in any of its stages, the blessings of the kingdom were summed 
up in worldly happiness. The covenant blessing is rather 
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declared to be life, inclusive of all that that comprehensive 
word is fitted to convey (Dt 3015; cf. 41 81, Pr 12% 895); and 
it found its best expression in the high conception of ‘the 
favour of God’ (Lv 2611, Ps 48 162-5 634); while it concerned 
itself with earthly prosperity only as and so far as that is 
a pledge of the Divine favour. It is no false testimony to 
the OT saints when they are described as looking for the 
city that has the foundations and as enduring as seeing the 
Invisible One: if their hearts were not abserbed in the con- 
templation of the eternal future, they were absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Eternal Lord, which certainly is some- 
thing even better; and the representation that they found 
their supreme blessedness in outward things runs so grossly 
athwart their own testimony that it fairly deserves Calvin's 
terrible invective, that thus the Israelitish people are thought 
of not otherwise than as a ‘sort of herd of swine which (s0, 
forsooth, it is pretended) the Lord was fattening in the pen 
of this world’ (/nst, ur. x. 1). And, on the other hand, though 
Israel as a nation constituted the chosen people of God (1 Ch 
1613, Pg 894 1056. 13 1065), yet we must not lose from sight the fact 
that the nation as such was rather the symbolical than the real 
people of God, and was His people at all, indeed, only so far 
as it was, ideally or actually, identified with the inner body of 
the really ‘chosen’—that people whom Jehovah formed for 
Himself that they might set forth Hie pear (15 4320 659. 15. 22), 
and who constituted the real people of His choice, the ‘remnant 
of Jacob’ (Is 618, Am 98-10, Mal 319; cf. 1 K 1918, 18 816.18), Nor 
are we left in doubt as to how this inner core of actual people 
of God was constituted; we see the process in the call of 
Abraham, and the discrimination between Isaac and Ishmael, 
between Jacob and Esau, and it is no false testimony that 
it was ever a ‘remnant according to the election of grace’ 
that God preserved to Himself as the salt of His people Israel. 
In every aspect of it alike, it is the sovereignty of the Divine 
choice that is emphasized,—whether the reference be to the 
segregation of Israel as a nation to enjoy the earthly favour of 
God as a symbol of the true entrance into rest, or the choice 
of a remnant out of Israel to enter into that real communion 
with Him which was the joy of His saints,—of Enoch who 
walked with God (Gn 522), of Abraham who found in Him his 
exceeding great reward (Gn 151), or of David who saw no good 
beyond Him, and sought in Him alone his inheritance and 
his cup. Later times may have enjoyed fuller knowledge of 
what the grace of God had in store for His saints—whether 
in this world or that which is to come; later times may have 
possessed ἃ clearer apprehension of the distinction between 
the children of the flesh and the children of the promise: but 
no later teaching has a stronger emphasis for the central fact 
that it is of the free grace of God alone that any enter in any 
degree into the participation of His favour. The kingdom of 
God, according to the OT, in every circle of its meaning, is 
above and before all else a stone cut owt of the mountain 
‘without hands’ (Dn 2533. 44. 45), 


lll. PREDESTINATION AMONG THE JEWS.—The 
eee religious conception of the relation of 

od to the works of His hands that pervades the 
whole OT was too deeply engraved on the Jewish 
consciousness to be easily erased, even after 
growing legalism had measurably corroded the 
religion of the people. As, however, the idea of 
law more and more absorbed the whole sphere 
of religious thought, and piety came to be con- 
ceived more and more as right conduct before 
God instead of living communion with God, men 
grew naturally to think of God more and more 
as abstract unapproachableness, and to think of 
themselves more and more as their own saviours. 
The post-canonical Jewish writings, while retain- 
ing fervent expressions of dependence on God as 
the Lord of all, by whose wise counsel all things 
exist and work out their ends, and over against 
whom the whole world, with every creature in it, 
is but the instrument of His will of good to Israel, 
nevertheless threw an entirely new emphasis on 
the autocracy of the human will. This em- 
phasis increases until in the later Judaism the 
extremity of heathen self-sufficiency is reproduced, 
and the whole sphere of the moral life is expressly 
reserved from Divine determination. Meanwhile 
also heathen terminology was intruding into Jewish 
speech. The Platonic πρόνοια, προνοεῖν, for example, 
coming in doubtless through the medium of the 
Stoa, is found not only in Philo (περὶ προνοίας), but 
also in the Apocryphal books (Wis 67 14° 172, 3 Mac 
451 59, 4 Mac 9% 13 17%; cf. also Dn 618-19 LXX); 
the perhaps even more precise as well as earlier 
ἐφορᾶν occurs in Josephus (SJ τι. vill. 14), and 
indeed also in the LXX, though here doubtless in 
a weakened sense (2 Mac 12°" 152, ef. 3 Mac 2%, as 


also Job 34°4 2874 2212) ef. 2118; also Zee 91); while 
even the fatalistic term εἱμαρμένη is employed by 
Josephus ( 11. vill. 14; Ané. XII. v. 9, XVIII. 
i. 8) to describe Jewish views of predestination. 
With the terms there came in, doubtless, more 
or less of the conceptions connoted by them. 

Whatever may have been the influences under 
which it was wrought, however, the tendency 
of post-canonical Judaism was towards setting 
aside the Biblical doctrine of predestination to a 
greater or less extent, or in a larger or smaller 
sphere, in order to make room for the autocracy 
of the human will, the nw, as it was significantl 
called by the Rabbis (Bereshith Rabba, c. 22). ‘This 
disintegrating process is little apparent perhaps 
in the Book of Wisdom, in which the sense of the 
almightiness of God comes to very strong expres- 
sion (1177 128%), Or even in Philo, whose pre- 
destinarianism (de Legg. Allegor. 1. 15, iu. 24, 27, 
28) closely follows, while his assertion of human 
freedom (Quod Deus sit tmmut. 10) does not pass 
beyond that of the Bible: man is separated from 
the animals and assimilated to God by the gift of 
‘the power of voluntary motion’ and suitable 
emancipation from necessity, and is accordingly 
properly praised or blamed for his intentional 
acts; but it is of the grace of God only that any- 
thing exists, and the creature is not giver but 
receiver in all things; especially does it belong 
to God alone to plant and build up virtues, and 
it is impious for the mind, therefore, to say ‘I 
plant’; the call of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob was 
of pure grace without any merit, and God exer- 
cises the right to ‘dispose excellently,’ prior to all 
actual deeds. But the process is already apparent 
in so early a book as Sirach. The book at large is 
indeed distinctly predestinarian, and such passages 
as 167° 23° 331148 397-21 echo the teachings of the 
canonical books on this subject. But, while this 
is its general character, another element is also 
present: an assertion of human autocracy, for ex- 
ample, which is without parallel in the canonical 
books, is introduced at 15-9, which culminates 
in the precise declaration that ‘man has been com- 
mitted to the hand of his own counsel’ to choose 
for himself life or death. The same plenomena 
meet us in the Pharisaic Psalins of Solomon 
(B.c. 70-40). Here tliere is a general recognition 
of God as the great and mighty King (9255 86) who 
has appointed the course of nature (18%) and 
directs the development of history (2°! 9* 17%), ruling 
over the whole and determining the lot of each 
(5° 48), on whom alone, therefore, can the hope of 
Israel be stayed (7? 17%), and to whom alone can 
the individual look for good. But, alongside of 
this expression of general dependence on God, 
there occurs the strongest assertion of the moral 
autocracy of tle human will: ‘O God, our works 
are in our own souls’ election and control, to do 
righteousness or iniquity in the works of our hand’ 
(9°). 

It is quite credible, therefore, when Josephus 
tells us that the Jewish parties of his day were 
divided, as on other matters, so on the question 
of the Divine predestination—the Essenes affirm. 
ing that fate (εἱμαρμένη, Josephus’ attected Gre- 
cizing expression for predestination) is the mistress 
of all, and nothing occurs to men which is not in 
accordance with its destination; the Sadducees 
taking away ‘fate’ altogetlier, and cousidering 
that there is no such thing, and that human affairs 
are not directed according to it, but all actions 
are In our own power, so that we are ourselves 
the causes of what is good, and receive what is 
evil from our own folly; while the Pharisees, 
seeking a middle ground, said that some actions, 
but not all, are the work of ‘fate,’ and some are 
in our own power as to whether they are done or 
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not (Ané. XI. v. 9). The distribution of the 
several views among tlie parties follows the general 
lines of what might have been anticipated—the 
Essenic systein being pre-eminently supranatural- 
istic, and the Sadducean rationalistic, while there 
was retained among the Pharisees a deep leaven 
of religious earnestness tempered, but not alto- 
gether destroyed (except in the extremest circles), 
by their ingrained legalism. The middle ground, 
moreover, which Josephus ascribes to the Phari- 
sees in their attempt to distribute the control of 
human action between ‘fate’ and ‘free will,’ re- 
flects not badly the state of opinion presupposed 
in the documents we have already quoted. In his 
remarks elsewhere (BJ Il. vill. 14; Ant. XVIII. 
i. 3) he appears to ascribe to the Pharisees some 
kind of a doctrine of concursus also—a κρᾶσις 
between ‘fate’ and the human will by which both 
co-operate in the effect; but his language is ob- 
scure, and is coloured doubtless by reminiscences 
of Stoie teaching, with which philosophical sect he 
compares the Pharisees as he compares the Essenes 
with the Epicureans. 

But whatever may have been the traditional be- 
lief of the Pharisees, in proportion as the legalistic 
spirit which constituted the nerve of the move- 
ment became prominent, the sense of dependence 
on God, which is the vital breath of the doctrine 
of predestination, gave way. The Jews possessed 
the OT Scriptures in which the Divine lordship 
is a cardinal doctrine, and the trials of persecution 
east them continually back upon God; they could 
not, therefore, wholly forget the Biblical doctrine 
of the Divine decree, and throughout their whole 
history we meet with its echoes on their lips. 
The laws of nature, the course of history, the 
varying fortunes of individuals, are ever attributed 
to the Divine predestination. Nevertheless, it 
was ever more and more sharply disallowed that 
man’s moral actions fell under the same predeter- 
mination. Sometimes it was said that while the 
decrees of God were sure, they applied only so 
long as man remained in the condition in which 
he was contemplated when they were formed; he 
could escape all predetermined evil by a change in 
his moral character. Hence such sayings as, ‘The 
righteous destroy what God decrees’ (7anchuma 
on a1); ‘ Repentance, prayer, and charity ward 
off every evil decree’ (Losh-hashana). In any 
event, the entire domain of the moral life was 
more and more withdrawn from the intrusion 
of the decree; and Cicero’s famous declaration, 
which Harnack says might be inscribed as a 
motto over Pelagianism, might with equal right 
be accepted as the working hypothesis of the later 
Judaism: ‘For gold, land, and all the blessings 
of life we have to return thanks to God; but no 
one ever returned thanks to God for virtue’ (de 
Nat. Deorum, iii. 36). We read that the Holy 
One determines prior to birth all that every one is 
to be—whether male or female, weak or strong, 
poor or rich, wise or silly; but one thing He does 
not determine—whether he is to be righteous or 
unrighteous; according to Dt 30” this is com- 
mitted to one’s own hands. Accordingly, it is 
said that ‘neither evil nor good comes from God ; 
both are the results of our deeds’ (Afidrash rab. 
on msn, and Jalkué there); and again, ‘ All is in 
the hands of God except the fear of God’ (Megilla 
25a); so that it is even somewhat cynically said, 
‘Man is led in the way in which he wishes to go’ 
(Meaccoth 10); ‘If you teach him right, his God 
will make him know’ (Is 28%; Jerus. Challah i. 1). 
Thus the deep sense of dependence on God for all 
goods, and especially the goods of the soul, which 
forms the very core of the religious consciousness 
of the writers of the Old Testament, gradually 
vanished from the later Judaism, and was super- 


seded by a self-assertiveness which hung all good 
on the self-determination of the human spirit, on 
which the purposes of God waited, or to which 
they were subservient. 

iv. PREDESTINATION IN NT,—The NT teaching 
starts from the plane of the OT revelation, and 
in its doctrines of God, Providence, Faith, and the 
Kingdom of God repeats or develops in a right line 
the fundamental deliverances of the OT, while in 
its doctrines of the Decree and of Election only 
such advance in statement is made as the progres- 
sive execution of the plan of salvation required. 

1, The Teaching of Jesus.—In the teaching of 
our Lord, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, for 
example, though there is certainly a new emphasis 
thrown on the Fatherhood of God, this is by no 
means at the expense of His infinite majesty and 
might, but provides only a more profound revela- 
tion of the character of ‘the great King’ (Mt 5*), 
the ‘Lord of heaven and earth’ (Mt 11%, Lk 1074), 
according to whose good pleasure all that is comes 
to pass. He is spoken of, therefore, specifically as 
the ‘heavenly Father’ (Mt 548 614 26-32 ] 518 1835 939, 
οἵ. 516. 45 Gl-9 711. 21 1032+ 33 ] 280 1617 1814: 1 Mi 1139. 26 
Lk 1138) whose throne is in the heavens (Mt 5*4 
23°"), while the earth is but the footstool under 
His feet. There is no limitation admitted to the 
reach of His power, whether on the score of 
diffieulty in the task, or insignificance in the 
object: the category of the impossible has no ex- 
istence to Him ‘ with whom all things are possible’ 
(Mt 956, Mk 107’, Lk 18%, Mt 227%, Mk 12% 1455), 
and the minutest occurrences are as directly con- 
trolled by Him as the greatest (Mt 1059. *, Lk 12%), 
It is from Him that the sunshine and rain come 
(Mt 5%); it is He that clothes with beauty the 
flowers of the field (Mt 058), and who feeds the 
birds of the air (Mt 6°); not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without Him, and the very hairs of 
our heads are numbered, and not one of them is 
forgotten by God (Mt 10%, Lk 127). There is, of 
course, no denial, nor neglect, of the mechanism 
of nature implied here; there is only clear per- 
ception of the providence of God guiding nature 
in all its operations, and not nature only, but the 
life of the free spirit as well (Mt 6° 8 24% 77, 
Mk 11%). Much less, however, is the care of God 
thought of as mechanical and purposeless. It was 
not simply of sparrows that our Lord was thinking 
when He adverted to the care of the heavenly 
Father for them, as it was not simply for oxen 
that God was caring when He forbade thein to be 
muzzled as they trod out the corn (1 Co 995); it 
was that they who are of more value than sparrows 
might learn with what confidence they might de- 
pend on the Father’s hand. Thus a hierarchy of 
providence is uncovered for us, circle rising above 
circle,—first the wide order of nature, next the 
moral order of the world, lastly the order of salva- 
tion or of the kingdom of God,—a preformation 
of the dogmatic schema of providentia generalis, 
specialis, and specialissuna. All these work to- 
gether for the one end of advancing the whole 
world-fabric to its goal; for the eare of the 
heavenly Father over the works of His hand is 
not merely to prevent the world that He las made 
from falling into pieces, and not merely to pre- 
serve His servants from oppression by the evil of 
this world, but to lead the whole world and all 
that is in it onwards to the end which He has 
appointed for it,—to that παλυγγενεσία of heaven 
and earth to which, under Ilis guiding hand, the 


whole creation tends (Mt 1938, Lk 20%). 

In this divinely-led movement of ‘this world’ 
towards ‘the world that is to come,’ in which 
every element of the world’s life has part, the 
central place is naturally taken by the spiritual 
preparation, or, in other words, by the develop- 
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ment of the Kingdom of God which reaches its 
consummation in the ‘regeneration.’ This IKing- 
dom, our Lord explains, is the heritage of those 
blessed ones for whom it has been prepared from 
the foundations of the world (Mt 25%, ef. 207%), 
It is built up on earth through a ‘call’ (Mt 933, 
Mk 22”, Lik 5%), which, however, as mere invitation 
is inoperative (Mt 22744, Lk 14'%*9), and is made 
effective only by the exertion of a certain ‘con- 
straint’ on God’s part (Lk 14%%),—so that a dis- 
tinction emerges between the merely ‘called’ and 
the really ‘chosen’ (Mt 22"). The author of this 
‘choice’ is God (Mk 13%), who has chosen His 
elect (Lk 187, Mt 24°% 74-8!, Mik 137°-“2) before the 
world, in accordance with His own pleasure, dis- 
tributing as He will of what is His own (Mt 
104 +*) ; so that the eflect of the call is already 
predetermined {Mt 13), all providence is ordered 
for the benefit of the elect (Mt 24°), and they 
are guarded from falling away (Mt 24°), and, at 
the last day, are separated to their inheritance 
prepared for them from all eternity (Mt 25%). 
That, in all this process, the initiative is at every 
point taken by God, and no question can be enter- 
tained of precedent merit on the part of the 
recipients of the blessings, results not less from 
the whole underlying conception of God in His 
relation to the course of providence than from 
the details of the teaching itself. Every means 
is utilized, however, to enhance the sense of the 
free sovereignty of God in the bestowment of His 
Kingdom ; it is ‘the lost’ whom Jesus comes to 
seek (Lk 19°), and ‘sinners’ whom He came to 
eall (Mk 91, His truth is revealed only to 
‘babes’ (Mt 11%, Lk 107), and He gives His 
teaching a special form just that it may be veiled 
from them to whom it is not directed (Mk 411), 
distributing His benefits, independently of merit 
(Mt 20'48), to those who had been chosen by God 
therefor (Mk 13”). 

In the discourses recorded by St. John the same 
essential spirit rules. Although, in accordance 
with the deeper theological apprehension of their 
reporter, the more metaphysical elements of Jesus’ 
doctrine of God come here to fuller expression, it 
is nevertheless fundamentally the same doctrine of 
God that is displayed. Despite the even stronger 
emphasis thrown here on His Fatherhood, there is 
not the slightest obscuration of His infinite ex- 
altation: Jesus lifts His eyes up when He would 
seek Him (111 171); it 1s in heaven that His 
house is to be found (147); and thence proceeds 
all that comes from Tim (152 318 051. 32, 33, 38. 41. 49. 50 
6°85); so that God and heaven come to be almost 
equivalent terms. Nor is there any obscuration 
of His ceaseless activity in governing the world 
(517), although the stress is naturally thrown, in 
accordance with the whole character of this Gospel, 
on the moral and spiritual side of this government. 
But the very essence of the message of the Johan- 
nine Jesus is that the will (θέλημα) of the Father 
(454 530 038. 39. 40 717 9": οἵ. 38 571 1774 2122. =) 15 the 
principle of all things; and more especially, of 
course, of the introduction of eternal life into 
this world of darkness and death. The conception 
of the world as lying in the evil one and therefore 
judged already (3!*), so that upon those who are 
not removed from the evil of the world the wrath 
of God is not so much to be poured out as simply 
abides (3°, cf. 1 Jn 314), is fundamental to this 
whole presentation. It is therefore, on the one 
hand, that Jesus represents Himself as having 


that He represents the wicked world as incapable 
of coming to Him that it might have life (8% 2 
1417 108), and as requiring first of all a ‘drawing’ 
from the Father to enable it to come (6% ©); so 
that only those hear or believe on Him who are ‘ of 
God’ (84, οἵ, 15° 1714), who are ‘of his sheep’ (1638). 

There is undoubtedly a strong emphasis thrown 
on the universality of Christ’s mission of salvation; 
He has been sent into the world not merely to 
save some out of the world, but to save the world 
itself (316 6°! 1247 172, οἵ, 19, 1 Jn 41. 93, But 
this universality of destination and efleet by which 
it is ‘the world’ that is saved, does not imply the 
salvation of each and every individual in the world, 
even in the earlier stages of the developing salva- 
tion. On the contrary, the saving work is a pro- 
cess (177°); and, meanwhile, the coming of the Son 
into the world introduces a crisis, a sifting by 
which those who, because they are ‘of God,’ ‘of 
his sheep,’ are in the world, but not of it (15 
1744), are separated from those who are of the 
world, that is, of their father the devil (533), who 
is the Prince of this world (12%! 14°° 16"), Obvi- 
ously, the difference between men that is thus 
manifested is not thought of as inhering, after a 
dualistic or semi-Gnostic fashion, in their very 
natures as such, or as instituted by their own 
self-framed or accidentally received dispositions, 
much less by their own conduct in the world, 
which is rather the result of it,—bnt, as already 
pointed out, as the effect of an act of God. All 
goes back to the will of God, to accomplish which, 
the Son, as the Sent One, has come; and therefore 
also to the consentient will of the Son, who gives 
life, accordingly, to whom He will (523, As no 
one can come to Him out of the evil world, except 
it be given him of the Father (6, cf. 644), so all 
that the Father gives Him (057. 59) and only such 
(6°), come to Him, being drawn thereunto by the 
Father (6. Thus the Son has ‘his own in the 
world’ (131), His ‘chosen ones’ (1313 15! 19), whom 
by His choice He has taken out of the world (155 
17% 44-16); and for these only is [lis high-priestly 
intercession offered (17°), as to them only is eternal 
life communicated (107! 172, also 315. 36 524 G40. 54 512. 
Thus, what the dogmatists call gratia preveniens 
is very strikingly tanght; and especial point is 
given to this teaching in the great declarations as 
to the new birth recorded in Jn 3, from which we 
learn that the recreating Spirit comes, like the 
wind, without observation, and as He lists (39), 
the mode of action by which the Father ‘ draws’ 
men being thus uncovered for us. Of course this 
drawing is not to be thought of as proceeding in 
a manner out of accord with man’s nature as a 
psychic being; it naturally comes to its mani- 
festation in an act of voluntary choice on man’s 
own part, and in this sense it is ‘psychological ’ 
and not ‘physical’; accordingly, though it be God 
that ‘draws,’ 1t 1s man that ‘comes’ (32! 6% 41 145), 
There is no occasion for stumbling therefore in 
the ascription of ‘will’ and ‘responsibility’ to 
man, or for puzzling over the designation of ‘faith,’ 
in which the ‘ coming’ takes effect, as a ‘worl’ of 
man’s (039), Man is, of course, conceived as acting 
humanly, after the fashion of an intelligent and 
voluntary agent; but behind all his action there 
is ever postulated the all-determining hand of God, 
to whose sovereign operation even the blindness 
of the unbelieving is attributed by the evangelist 
(123), while the receptivity to the light of those 
who believe is repeatedly in the most emphatic 


come not to condemn the world, but to save the | way aseribed by Jesus Himself to God alone. 
world (3!7 813 95 1517 cf, 4), and all that He does | Although with little use of the terminology in 


as having for its end the introduction of life into 
the world (6383. 5); the already condemned world 
needed no further condemnation, it needed saving. 


And it isfor the same reason, on the other hand, ! 


which we have been accustomed to expect to sce 
the doctrines of the decree and of election ex- 
pressed, the substance of these doctrines is here 
set out in the most impressive way. 
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From the two sets of data provided by the Synoptists and 
St. John, it is possible to attain quite a clear insight into 
the conception of predestination as it lay in our Lord’s teach- 
ing. It is quite certain, for example, that there is no place in 
this teaching for a ‘ predestination’ that is carefully adjusted 
to the foreseen performances of the creature; and as little 
for 8 ‘decree’ which may he frustrated hy creaturely action, 
or an ‘election’ which is given effect only by the creaturely 
choice: to our Lord the Father is the omnipotent Lord of 
heaven and earth, according to whose pleasure all things are 
ordered, and who gives the Kingdom to whom He will (Lk 
1232, Mk 1125, Lk 1021). Certainly it is the very heart of our 
Lord’s teaching that the Father’s good pleasure is a good 
pleasure, ethically right, and the issue of infinite love; the 
very name of Father as the name of God hy preference on 
His lips is full of this conception; but the very nerve of this 
teaching is, that the Father's will is all-emhracing and omnip- 
otent. It is only therefore that His children need he careful 
for nothing, that the little flock need not fear, that His elect 
may be assured that none of them shall be lost, hut all that 
the Father has given Him shall be raised up at the last day. 
And if thus tle elective purpose of the Father cannot fail of 
its end, neither is it possihle to find this end in anything less 
than ‘salvation’ in the highest sense, than entrance into that 
eternal life to communicate which to dying men our Lord 
came into the world. There are elections to other ends, to be 
sure, spoken of : notahly there is the election of the apostles to 
their office (Lk 618, Jn 67°); and Christ Himself is conceived 
as especially God's elect one, hecause no one has the service to 
render which He has (Lk 935 2335), But the elect, by way of 
eminence; ‘the elect whom God elected,’ for whose sake He 
governs all history (Mk 132°); the elect of whom it was the 
will of Him who sent the Son, that of all that He gave Him 
He should lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day 
(Jn 699); the elect whom the Son of Man shall at the last day 
gather from the four winds, from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to the uttermost part of heaven (Mk 1327): it would he in- 
adequate to suppose that these are elected merely to opportuni- 
ties or the means of grace, on their free cultivation of which 
shall depend their undecided destiny ; or merely to the service 
of their fellow-men, as agents in God’s heneficent plan for the 
salvation of the race. Of course this election is to privileges 
and means of grace; and without these the great end of the 
election would not be attained: for the ‘election’ is given 
effect only hy the ‘call,'and manifests itself only in faith and 
the holy life. Equally of course the elect are ‘the salt of the 
earth’ and ‘the light of the world,’ the few through whom the 
many are hlessed; the eternal life to which they are elected 
does not consist in or with the silence and coldness of death, 
hut only in and with the intensest activities of the conquering 
people of God. But the prime end of their election does not 
lie in these things, and to place exclusive stress upon them is 
certainly to gather in the mint and anise and cummin of the 
doctrine. That to which God’s elect are elected is, according 
to the teaching of Jesus, all that is included in the idea of the 
Kingdom of God, in the idea of eternal life, in the idea of 
fellowship with Christ, in the idea of participation in the 
glory which the Father has given His Son. Their choice, 
and the whole development of their history, according to our 
Lord’s teaching, is the loving work of the Father: and in ΠῚΒ 
keeping also is the consummation of their bliss. Their segrega- 
tion, of course, leaves others not elected, to whom none of their 
privileges are granted ; from whom none of their services are 
expected; with whom their glorious destiny is not shared. 
This, too, is of God. But this side of the matter, in accordance 
with Jesus’ mission in the world as Saviour rather than as 
Judge, is less dwelt upon. In the case of neither class, that 
of the elect as little as that of those that are without, are the 
purposes of God wrought out without the co-operation of the 
activities of the subjects; hut in neither case is the decisive 
factor supplied hy these, but is discoverahle solely in the will of 
God and the consonant will of the Son. The ‘even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight’ (Mt 1126, Lk 1021), is to our 
Lord, at least, an all-sufficient theodicy in the face of all God’s 
diverse dealings with men. 


2. The Teaching of the Disciples.—The disciples 
of Jesus continue His teaching in all its elements. 
We are conscious, for example, of entering no new 
atmosphere when we pass to the ELpistle of James. 
St. James, too, finds his starting-point in a profound 
apprehension of the exaltation and perfection of 

od,—defining God’s nature, indeed, with a phrase 
that merely repeats in other words the penetrating 
declaration that ‘God is light’ (1 Jn 1°), which, 
reflecting our Lord’s teaching, sounds the keynote 
of the beloved disciple’s thought of God (Ja 117),--- 
and particularly in a keen sense of dependence on 
God (415 5”), to which it was an axiom that every 
good thing is a gift from Him (11. Accordingly, 
salvation, the pre-eminent good, comes purely as 
His gift, and can be ascribed only to His will (118); 
and its exclusively Divine origin is indicated by 
the choice that is made of those who receive it— 


perhaps which might command consideration, but 
the poor and miserable (2°). So little does this 
Divine choice rest on even faith, that it is rather 
in order to faith (2°), and introduces its recipients 
into the Kingdom as firstfruits of a great harvest 
to be reaped by God in the world (1?5). 

Similarly, in the Book of Acts, the whole stress in 
the matter of salvation is laid on the grace of God 
(1123 13% 149-26 15% 1877); and to it, in the most 
pointed way, the inception of faith itself is assigned. 
(1877), It is only slightly varied language when 
the increase, in the Church is ascribed to the hand 
of the Lord (11%), or the direct act of God (147 
18°), The explicit declaration of 2* presents, 
therefore, nothing peculiar, and we are fully pre- 
pared for the philosophy of the redemptive history 
expressed in 13%, that only those ‘ordained to 
eternal life’ believed—the believing that comes by 
the grace of God (18*’), to whom it belongs to open 
the heart to give heed to the gospel (1015), being 
thus referred to the counsel of eternity, of which 
the events of time are only the outworking. 

The general philosophy of history thus suggested 
is implicit in the very idea of a promissory system, 
and in the recognition of a predictive element in 
prophecy, and is written large on the pages of the 
historical books of the NT. It is given expression 
in every declaration that this or that event came 
to pass ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets,’—a form of statement in which 
our Land had,Himself betrayed His teleological view 
of history, not only as respects details (Jn 1635 17"), 
but with the widest reference (Lk 21%), and which 
was taken up cordially by His followers, particu- 
larly by Matthew (12 915. 23 414 817 1917 1335 214 2656, 
Jn 1938. 189 1974-2836) Alongside of this phrase 
occurs the equally significant ‘de? of the Divine 
decree,’ as it has been appropriately called, by 
which is suggested the necessity which rules over 
historical sequences. It is used with a view now to 
Jesus’ own plan of redemption (by Jesus Himself, 
Met 82, Lk 2! 44 922 1388. 7725 247 Jn 3! 1016 19%; 
by the evangelist, Mt 16?!), now to the underlying 
a Se of God (by Jesus, Mt 245, Mk 137 1°, Lk 919; 
by the writer, Mt 17%, Mk 94, Ac 37 6016), anon to 
the prophetic declaration as an indication of the 
underlying plan (by Jesus, Mt 268, Lk 2237 2426-4 ; 
by the writer, Jn 20°, Ac 11° 17%). This appeal, in 
elther form, served an important apologetic pur- 
pose in the first proclamation of the gospel; but 
its fundamental significance is rooted, of course, in 
the conception of a Divine ordering of the whole 
course of history to the veriest detail. 

Such a teleological conception of the history of 
the Kingdom is manifested strikingly in the speech 
of St. Stephen (Ac 7), in which the developing 
plan of God is rapidly sketched. But it is in such 
declarations as those of St. Peter recorded in Ac 
23 48 that the wider philosophy of history comes 
to fits clearest expression. In them everything 
that had befallen Jesus is represented as merely 
the emerging into fact of what had stood before- 
hand prepared for in ‘the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God,’ so that nothing had been 
accomplished, by whatever agents, except what 
‘his hand and his counsel had foreordained to 
come to pass.’ It would not be easy to frame 
language which should more explicitly proclaim 
the conception of an all-determining decree οἱ 
God governing the entire sequence of events in 
time. Elsewhere in the Petrine discourses of Acts 
the speech is coloured by the same ideas: we 


᾿ note in the immediate context of these culmin- 


ating passages the high terms in which the exalta- 
tion of God is expressed (453), the sharpness with 
which His sovereignty in the ‘call’ (προσκαλέομαι) 
is declared (2°), and elsewhere the repeated emerg- 


not the rich and prosperous, who have somewhat | ence of the idea of the necessary correspondence 
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of the events of time with the predictions of 
Scripture (116 95: 34). The same doctrine of pre- 
destination meets us in the pages of St. Peter’s 
Epistles. Tle does, indeed, speak of the members 
of the Christian community as God’s elect (I 1! 2° 
53, II 110), in accordance with the apostolic habit 
of assuming the reality implied in the manifesta- 
tion ; but this is so far from importing that election 
hangs on the act of man that St. Peter refers it 
directly to the elective foreknowledge of God (I 1°), 
and seeks its confirmation in sanctification (II 110), 
—even as the stumbling of the disobedient, on the 
other hand, is presented as a confirmation of their 
appointment to disbelief (I 2°). The pregnant use 
of the terms ‘foreknow’ (προγινώσκω) and ‘ fore- 
knowledge’ (πρόγνωσι5) by St. Peter brought to our 
attention in these passages (Ac 2°3, 1 P 1°: *°), where 
they certainly convey the sense of a loving, dis- 
tinguishing regard which assimilates them to the 
idea of election, is worthy of note as another of 
the traits common to him and St. Paul (Ro 839 113, 
only in NT). The usage might be explained, in- 
deed, as the development of a purely Greek sense 
of the words, but it is much more probably rooted 
in a Semitic usage, which, as we have seen, is not 
without example in OT. A simple comparison of 
the passages will exhibit the impossibility of read- 
ing the terms of mere prevision (cf. Cremer sud 
voc., and especially the full discussion in K, 
Miiller’s Die Géttliche Zuvorersehung und EHrwih- 
lung, etc. pp. 88f., 81 ἢν ; also Gennrich, SK, 1898, 
382-395 ; Pileiderer, Urchristenthum, 289, Pauwlin- 
ismus, 268 ; and Lorenz, Lehrsystem, ete. 94). 

The teaching of St. John in Gospel and Epistle 
is not distinguishable from that which he reports 
from his Master’s lips, and need not here be re- 
verted to afresh. The same fundamental view- 
points meet us also in the Apocalypse. ‘The 
emphasis there placed on the omnipotence of God 
rises indeed to a climax. There only in NT (except 
2 Co 61), for example, is the epithet παντοκράτωρ 
ascribed to Hini (18 48 11!7 15% 167 4 19% 15 0732 ef, 
15 610) ; and the whole purport of the book is the 
portrayal of the Divine guidance of history, and 
the very essence of its message that, despite all 
surface appearances, it is the hand of God that 
really directs all occurrences, and all things are 
hastening to the end of His determining. Salva- 
tion is ascribed unvaryingly to the grace of God, and 
declared to be His work (12°19). The eleet people 
of God are His by the Divine choice alone: their 
names are from the foundation of the world written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life (138 178 201215 212), 
which is certainly a symbol of Divine appointment 
to eternal life revealed in and realized through 
Christ ; nor shall they ever be blotted out of it (3°). 
It is difficult to doubt that the destination here 
asserted is to a complete salvation (19%), that it is 
individual, and that it is but a single instance of 
the eompleteness of the Divine government to 
which the world is subject by the Lord of lords 
and King of kings, the Ruler of the earth and 
King of the nations, whose control of all the 
occurrences of time in accordance with His holy 
purposes it is the supreme object of this book to 
portray. 

Perhaps less is directly said about the purpose 
of God in the Epistle to the Hebrews than in any 
other portion of NT of equal length. The technical 
phraseology of the subject is conspicuously absent. 
Nevertheless, the conception of the Divine counsel 
and will underlying all that comes to pass (2"), 
and especially the entire course of the purchase 
(6%, cf. 10°) 2°) and application (119%! 915) of 
salvation, is fundamental to the whole thought of 
the Epistle; and echoes of the modes in which this 
conception is elsewhere expressed meet us on every 
hand. Thus we read of God’s eternal counsel 


(βουλή, 617) and of His precedent will (θέλημα, 101°) as 
underlying His redemptive acts; of the enrolment 
of the names of His ehildren in heaven (12); of 
the origin in the energy of God of all that is good 
in us (13%); and, above all, of a ‘heavenly call’ 
as the source of the whole renewed life of the 
Christian (31, cf. 915). 


When our Lord spoke of ‘calling’ (καλέω, Mt 9138, Mk 217, Lk 
532, and, parabolically, Mt 223. 4, 5.9. Lik 148.9%. 10.12.13. 16.17, 24 ; 
zanros, Mt 2214 (2016)) the term was used in the ordinary sense 
of ‘invitation,’ and refers therefore to ἃ much broader circle 
than tbe ‘elect’ (Mt 2214); and this fundamental sense of 
‘bidding ’ may continue to cling to the term in the hands of the 
evangelists (Mt 4°1, Mk 120, ef, Lk 147, Jn 22), while the depth 
of meaning which inight be attached to it, even in such a 
connotation, may be revealed by such a passare as Rev 109 
‘ Blessed are they which are bidden to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb.’ On the lips of the apostolic writers, however, the 
term in its application to the call of God to salvation took 
on deeper meanings, doubtless out of consideration of the 
author of the call, who has but to speak and it is done (ef. Ro 
417), It occurs in these writers, when it occurs at all, as the 
synonym no longer of ‘invitation,’ but rather of ‘ election’ 
itself; or, more precisely, as expressive of the temporal act of 
the Divine efficiency by which effect is given to the electing 
decree. In this profounder sense it is practically confined to 
the writings of St. Paul and St. Peter and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, occurring elsewhere only in Jude1, Rev 1713, where 
the children of God are designated the ‘called,’ just as they are 
(in various collocations of tbe term with the idea of election) 
in Ro 15-7, 1 Co 12, Ro 825, 1 Co 124 (cf. Ro 11, 1 ΟὉ 11)» Kagrés, 
as used in these passages, does not occur in the Epistle to the 
Ifebrews, but in 3! κλῆσις occurs in a sense indistinguishable 
from that which it bears in St. Paul (Ro 1139, 1 Co 1°6, Eph 138 
41.4, Ph 312, 2 Th 111, 2 Ti 19% and St. Peter (2 P 11°); and in 915 
(cf. special applications of the same general idea, 64 118), καλέω 
bears the same deep sense expressed by it in St. Paul (Ro 850. 30 
911-24, 1 Co 19 715-17. 18.18. 20, 21. 22.22.24, Gal 16.15 68.13, Eph 
41.4, Col 345, 1 Th 212 47 591, 2 Th 214, 2 Ti 19) and in St, Peter 
(1 115 99.21 39 510, ΤΙ 13, cf. προσκωλέω, Ac 239, and in the 
language of St. Luke, Ac 1321610), The contrast into which the 
‘called’ (31) are brought in this Epistle with the ‘ evangelized’ 
(42.6), repeating in other terms the contrast which our Saviour 
institutes between the ‘elect’ and ‘called’ (Mt 2214), exhibits 
the height of the meaning to which the idea of the ‘call’ has 
climbed. It no longer denotes the mere invitation,—that notion 
is now given in ‘evangelize,’—but the actual ushering into 
salvation of the heirs of the promise, who are made partakers 
of the heavenly calling, and are called to the everlasting in- 
heritance just because they have been destined thereunto by 
God (113), and are enrolled in heaven as the children given to 
tbe Son of God (218), 


3. The Teaching of St. Paul.—lIt was reserved, 
however, to the Apostle Paul to give to the fact of 
predestination its fullest NT presentation, This 
was not because St. Paul exceeded his fellows in 
the strength or clearness of his convictions, but 
because, in the prosecution of the special task 
which was committed to him in the general work 
of establishing Christianity in the world, the com- 
plete expression of the common doctrine of pre- 
destination fell in his way, and became a necessity 
of hisargument. With him, too, the roots of his 
doctrine of predestination were set in his general 
doctrine of God, and it was fundamentally because 
St. Paul was a theist of a clear and consistent 
type, living and thinking under the influence of the 
profound consciousness of a personal God who is 
the author of all that is and, as well, the upholder 
and powerful governor of all that He has made, 
according to whose will, therefore, all that comes 
to pass must be ordered, that he was a predesti- 
narian; and more particularly he too was a pre- 
destinarian because of lis general doctrine of 
salvation, in every step of which the initiative 
must be taken by God’s unmerited grace, just 
because man is @ sinner, and, as a sinner, rests 
under the Divine condemnation, with no right 
of so much as access to God, and without means 
to seek, much less to secure, His favour. But 


although possessing no other sense of the infinite 
majesty of the almighty Person in whose hands 
all things lie, or of the issue of all saving acts 
from His free grace, than his companion apostles, 
the course of the special work in which St. Paul 
was engaged, and the exigencies of the special 
| controversies in which he was involved, forced him 
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to a fuller expression of all that is implied in 
these convictions. As he cleared the whole field 
of Christian faith from the presence of any re- 
maining confidence in human works; as he laid 
beneath the hope of Christians a righteousness not 
self-wrought but provided by God alone; as he 
consistently offered this God-provided righteous- 
ness to sinners of all classes without regard to 
anything in them by which they might fancy God 
could be moved to accept their persons,—he was 
inevitably driven to an especially pervasive refer- 
ence of salvation in each of its elements to the free 
grace of God, and to an especially full exposition 
on the one hand of the course of Divine grace 
in the several acts which enter into the saving 
work, and on the other to the firm rooting of the 
whole process in the pure will of the God of grace. 
From the beginning to the end of his ministry, 
accordingly, St. Paul conceived himself, above 
everything else, as the bearer of a message of 
undeserved grace to lost sinners, not even directing 
his own footsteps to carry the glad tidings to 
whom he would (Ro 17, 1 Co 4%, 2 Co 912), but 
rather led by God in triumphal procession through 
the world, that throngh him might be made mani- 
fest the savour of the knowledge of Christ in every 
place—a savour from life unto hfe in them that 
are saved, and from death unto death in thein 
that are lost (2 Co 21), By the ‘word of the 
eross’ proclaimed by him the essential character 
of his hearers was thus brought into manifestation, 
—to the lost it was foolishness, to the saved the 
power of God (1 Co 1}8) : not as if this essential 
character belonged to them by nature or was the 
product of their own activities, least of all of 
their choice at the moment of the proclamation, by 
which rather it was only revealed; but as finding 
an explanation only in an act of God, in accord- 
ance with the working of Him to whom all differ- 
ences among men are to be ascribed (1 Co 4")— 
for God alone is the Lord of the harvest, and all 
the increase, however diligently man may plant 
and water, is to be accredited to Him alone 
(1 Co 85). 

It is naturally the soteriological interest that 
determines in the main St. Paul’s allusions to the 
all-determining hand of God,—the letters that we 
have from him come from Paul the evangelist, —but 
it is not merely a soteriological conception that he 
is expressing 1n them, but the most fundamental | 
postulate of his religious consciousness ; and he is 
accordingly constantly correlating his doctrine of 
election with his general doctrine of the decree or | 
counsel of God. No man ever had an intenser or 
more vital sense of God,—the eternal (Ro 16%) and 
incorruptible (1%) One, the only wise One (1057), 
who does all things according to His good-pleasure 
(1 Co 1538 123%, Col 135), and whese ways are 
past tracing out (Ro 1153); before whom men 
should therefore bow in the humility of absolute 
dependence, recognizing in Him the one moulding 
power as well in history as in the life of the 
individual (Ro 9). Of Him and through Him and 
unto Him, he fervently exclaims, are all things 
(Ro 11°, cf. 1 Co 86); He is over all and through 
all and in all (Eph 4°, cf. Col 116); He worketh all 
things according to the counsel of His will (Eph 
1"); all ihat is, in a word, owes its existence and 
persistence and its action and issue to Him. The 
whole course of history is, therefore, of His order- 
ing (Ac 1416 1736. Ro 1181. 3°5 9-11, Gal 3. 4), and 
every event that befalls is under His control, and 
must be estimated from the view-point of His pur- 
poses of good to His people (Ito 8*, 1 Th 517: 18), for 
whose benefit the whole world is governed (Eph 1°, 
1 Co 57, Col 1.8. The figure that is employed in 
Ro 9” with a somewhat narrower reference, would 


fairly express St. Paul’s world-view in its relation 


to the Divine activity : God is the potter, and the 
whole world with all its contents but as the plastic 
clay which He moulds to His own ends; so that 
whatsoever comes into being, and whatsoever uses 
are served by the things that exist, are all alike of 
Him. In accordance with this world-view St. 
Paul’s doctrine of salvation must necessarily be 
interpreted ; and, in very fact, he gives it its 
accordant expression in every instance in which 
he speaks of it. 

There are especially three chief passages in which 
the apostle so fully expounds his fundamental] 
teaching as to the relation of salvation to the 
purpose of God, that they may fairly claim our 
primary attention. 

(a) The first of these—Ro 8529. %—emerges as part 
of the encouragement which the apostle offers to 
his readers in the sad state in which they find 
themselves in this world, afflicted with fears 
within and fightings without. He reminds them 
that they are not left to their weakness, but the 
Spirit comes to their aid: ‘and we know,’ adds 
the apostle,—it is no matter of conjecture, but of 
assured knowledge,—‘ that with them that love 
God, God co-operates with respect to all things for 
good, since they are indeed the called according 
to [Elis] purpose.’ The appeal is obviously pri- 
marily to the universal government of God: 
nothing takes place save by His direction, and 
even what scems to be grievous vomes from the 
Father’s hand. Secondarily, the appeal is to the 
assured position of his readers within the fatherly 
care of God: they have not come into this blessed 
relation with God accidentally or by the force of 
their own choice ; they have been ‘ealled’ into it 
by Himself, and that by no thoughtless, inad- 
vertent, meaningless, or changeable call; it was a 
0811] ‘according to purpose,’— where the anar- 
throusness of the noun throws stress on the pur- 
posiveness of the call. What has been denominated 
‘the golden chain of salvation’ that is attaehed 
to this declaration by the particle ‘because’ can 
therefore have no other end than iore fully to 
develop and more firmly to ground the assurance 
thus quickened in the hearts of the readers: it 
accordingly enumerates the steps of the saving 
process in the purpose of God, and carries it thus 
successively through the stages of appropriating 
foreknowledge,—for ‘foreknow’ is undoubtedly 
used here in that pregnant sense we have already 
seen it to bear in similar connexions in NT,—pre- 
destination to conformity with the image of God’s 
Son, calling, justifying, glorifying ; all of which 
are cast in the past tense of a purpose in principle 
executed when formed, and are bound together as 
mutually implicative, so that, where one is present, 
all are in principle present with it. It aecordingly 
follows that, in St. Paul’s conception, glorifica- 
tion rests on justitication, which in turn rests on 
vocation, while vocation comes only to those who 
had previously been predestinated to conformity 
with God’s Son, and this predestination to character 
and destiny only to those afore chosen by God’s 
loving regard. It is obviously a strict doctrine of 
predestination that is taught. This conclusion can 
be avoided only by assigning a sense to the ‘ fore- 
knowing’ that hes at the root of the whole process, 
which is certainly out of accord not merely with 
its ordinary import in similar connexions in the 
NT, nor merely with the context, but with the 
very purpose for which the declaration is made, 
namely, to enhearten the struggling saint by 
assuring him that he is not committed to his 
own power, or rather weakness, but is in the sure 
hands of the Almighty Father. It would seem 
little short of absurd to hang on the merely con- 
templative foresight of God a declaration adduced 


| to support the assertion that the lovers of God 
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are something deeper and finer than even lovers of 
God, namely, ‘the called according to purpose,’ 
and itself educing the joyful cry, ‘ If God is for us, 
who is against us?’ and grounding a confident 
claim upon the gift of all things from His hauds. 
(6) The even more famous section, Ro 9. 10. 11, 
following closely upon this strong atlirmation of 
the suspension of the whole saving process on the 
predetermination of God, affers, on the face of it, 
a yet sharper assertion of predestination, raising 
it, moreover, out of the circle of the merely in- 
dividual salvation into the broader region of the 
historical development of the kingdom of God. 
The problem which St. Paul here faces grew so 
directly out of his fundamental doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone, with complete disregard 
of all question of merit or vested privilege, that 
it must have often forced itself upon his atten- 
tion, — himself a Jew with a high estimate of 
a Jew’s privileges and a passionate love for his 
people. He coukl not but have pondered it fre- 
quently and deeply, and least of all could he have 
failed to give it treatment in an Epistle like this, 
which undertakes to provide a somewhat formal 
exposition of his whole doctrine of justification. 
Having shown the necessity of such a method of 
salvation as he proclaimed, if sinful men were to be 
saved at all (118-3), and then expounded its nature 
and evidence (37-571), and afterwards discussed its 
intensive effects (61-S*), he could not fail further 
to explain its extensive effects— especially when 
they appeared to be of so portentous a character as 
to imply a reversal of what was widely believed to 
have been God’s mode of working heretofore, the 
rejection of His people whom He foreknew, and the 
substitution of the alien in their place. St. Paul’s 
solution of the problem is, briefly, that the situa- 
tion has been gravely misconceived by those who 
so represent it; that nothing of the sort thus 
described has happened or will happen; that 
whatj has happened is merely that in the consti- 
tution of that people whom He has chosen to 
Himself and is fashioning to His will, God has 
again exercised that sovereignty which He had 
previously often exercised, and which He had 
always expressly reserved to Himself and fre- 
quently proclaimed as the principle of His dealings 
with the people emphatically of His choice. In his 
exposition of this solution St. Paul first defends the 
propriety of God’s action (9°), then turns to stop 
the mouth of the objecting Jew by exposing the 
manifested unfitness of the Jewish people for the 
kingdom (97-1071), and finally expounds with great 
richness the ameliorating circumstances in the whole 
transaction (111-98). In the course of his defence 
of God’s rejection of the mass of contemporary 
Israel, he sets forth the sovereignty of God in the 
whole matter of salvation—‘ that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of Him that calleth’—with a sharpness 
of assertion and a clearness of illustration which 
leaye nothing to be added in order to throw it out 
in the full strength of its conception. We are 
pointed illustratively to the sovereign acceptance 
of Isaac and rejection of Ishmael, and to the 
choice of Jacob aud not of Esau before their birth 
and therefore before either had done good ον bad ; 
we are explicitly told that in the matter of salva- 
tion it is not of him that wills, or of him that runs, 
but of God that shows mercy, and that has merey 
on whom He wills, and whom He wills He hardens; 
we are pointedly directed to behold in God the 
potter who makes the vessels which proceed from 
lis hand each for an end of His appointment, that 
He may work out His will upon them. It is safe 
to say that language cannot be chosen better 
adapted to teach predestination at its height. 


We are exhorted, indeed, not to read this language in isolation, 


' preted of final destiny. 


but to remember that the ninth chapter must he interpreted in 
the light of the eleventh. Not to dwell on the equally im- 
portant consideration that the eleventh chapter must likewise 
he interpreted only in the light of the ninth, there seems here 
to exhihit itself some forgetfulness of the inherent continuity 
of St. Paul’s thought, and, indeed, some misconception οἱ 
the progress of the argument through the section, which is a 
compact whole and must express a much pondered line of 
thought, constantly present to the apostle’s mind. We must not 
permit to fall out of sight the fact that the whole extremity of 
assertion of the ninth chapter is repeated in the eleventh (114-19); 
so that there is no change of couception or lapse of consecution 
observahle as the argument develops, and we do not escape from 
the doctrine of predestination of the ninth chapter in fleeing 
to the eleventh. This is true even if we go at once to the great 
closing declaration of 1132, to which we are often directed as to 
the key of the whole section—which, indeed, it very much is: 
‘For God hath shut up all unto disohedience, that he might 
have mercy upon all,’ On the face of it there could not readily 
be framed a more explicit assertion of the Divine control and the 
Divine initiative than this; it is only another declaration that 
He has mercy on whom He will have mercy, and after the 
manner and in the order that He will. And it certainly is not 
possible to read it as a declaration of universal salvation, and 
thus reduce the whole preceding exposition to a mere tracing 
of the varying pathways along which the common Father leads 
each individual of the race severally to the common goal. 
Needless to point out that thus the whole argument would be 
stultified, and the apostle convicted of gross exaggeration in 
tone and language where otherwise we find only impressive 
solemnity, rising at times into natural anguish, It is enough 
to observe that the verse cannot bear this sense in its context. 
Nothing is clearer than that its purpose is not to minimise hut 
to magnify the sense of ahsolute dependence on the Divine 
mercy, and to quicken apprehension of the mystery of God's 
righteously loving ways; and nothing is clearer than that the 
reference of the double ‘all’ is exhausted hy the two classes 
discussed in the immediate context,—so that they are not to 
be taken individualistically hut, so to speak, racially. The 
intrusion of the individualistic-universalistic sentiment, 80 
dominant in the modern consciousness, into the interpretation 
of this section, indeed, is to throw the whole into inextricable 
confusion. Nothing could be further from the nationalistic- 
universalistic point of view from which it was written, and from 
which alone St. Paul can be understood when he represents that 
in rejecting the mass of contemporary Jews God has not cast off 
Flis people, hut, acting only as He had frequently done in former 
ages, is fulfilling His promise to the kernel while shelling off 
the husk. Throughout the whole process of pruning and in- 
grafting which he traces in the dealings of God with the olive- 
tree which He has once for all planted, St. Paul sees God, in 
accordance with His promise, saving His people. The continuity 
of its stream of life he perceives preserved throughout all its 
present experience of rejection (111-19); the gracious purpose of 
the present confinement ,of its channel, he traces with eager 
hand (1111-19); he predicts with confidence the attainment in 
the end of the full hreadth of the promise (1115-22),—all to the 
praise of the glory of God’s grace (1153-86), There is un- 
doubtedly a universalism of salvation proclaimed here; but it 
is an eschatological, not an individualistic universalism. The 
day is certainly to come when the whole world—inclusive of all 
the Jews and Gentiles alike, then dwelling on the globe—shall 
Inow and serve the Lord; and God in all His strange work of 
distrihuting salvation is leading the course of events to that 
great goal; but meanwhile the principle of His action is free, 
sovereign grace, to which alone itis to be attributed that any 
who are saved in the meantime enter into their inheritance, 
and through which alone shall the final goal of the race itself be 
attained. The central thought of the whole discussion, in a 
word, is that Israel does not owe the promise to the fact that it 
is Israel, hut conversely owes the fact that it is Israel to the 
promise,—that ‘it is not the children of the flesh that are the 
children of God, hut the children of the promise that are 
reckoned for a seed’ (08). In these words we hold the real key 
to the whole section; and if we approach it with this key in hand 
we shall have little difficulty in apprehending that, from its 
heginning to its end, St. Paul has no bighcr object than to make 
clear that the inclusion of any individual within the kingdom 
of God finds its sole cause in the sovereign grace of the choosing 
God, and cannot in any way or degree depend upon his own 
merit, privileve, or act. 

Neither, with this key in our hand, will it he possible to 
raise a question whether the election here expounded is to 
eternal life or not rather merely to prior privilege or higher 
service. These too, no doubt, are included. But hy what 
right is this long section intruded here as a suhstantive part 
of this Epistle, husied as a whole with the exposition of ‘the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the 
Jew first and also to the Greek,’ if it has no direct concern with 
this salvation? By what chance has it attached itself to that 
noble grounding of a Christian’s hope and assurance with which 
the εἰρη ἢ chapter closes? By what course of thought does it 
reach its own culmination in that burst of praise to God, on 


whom all things depend, with which it concludes? By what 
accident is it itself filled with the most unequivocal references 


to the saving grace of God ‘which hath heen poured out on 
the vessels of his mercy which he afore prepared for glory, 
even on us whom he also called, not from the Jews only, but 
also from the Gentiles’? If such language has no reference to 
salvation, there is no language in the N'T that need be inter- 
Beyond question this section does 
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explain to us some of the grounds of the mode of God’s action 
in gathering a people to Himself out of the world; and in 
doing this, it does reveal to us some of the ways in which the 
distribution of His electing grace serves the purposes of His 
kingdom on earth; reading it, we certainly do learn that God 
has many ends to serve in His gracious dealings with the 
children of men, and that we, in our ignorance of His multi- 
farious purposes, are not fitted to be His counsellors. But by 
all this, the fact is in no wise obscured that it is primarily to 
salvation that He calls His elect, and that whatever other ends 
their election may subserve, this fundamental end will never 
fail; that in this, too, the gifts and calling of God are not 
repented of, and will surely lead on to their goal. The difii- 
culty which is felt by some in following the apostle’s argument 
here, we may suspect, has its roots in part in a shrinking from 
what appears to them an arbitrary assignment of men to 
diverse destinies without consideration of their desert. Cer- 
tainly St. Paul as explicitly affirms the sovereignty of repro- 
bation as of election,—if these twin ideas are, indeed, separable 
even in thought: if he represents God as sovereignly loving 
Jacob, he represents Him equally as sovereignly hating Esau ; 
if he declares that Ile hag mercy on whom Ie will, he equally 
declares that He hardens whom He will. Doubtless the diff- 
culty often felt here is, in part, an outgrowth of an insufficient 
realization of St. Paul’s basal conception of the state of men 
at large as condemned sinners before an angry God. Itis with 
a world of lost sinners that he is representing God as dealing ; 
and out of that world building up a Kingdom of Grace. Were 
not all men sinners, there might still be an election, as sove- 
reign as now; and there being an election, there would still be 
as sovereign a rejection: but the rejection would not be a 
rejection to punishment, to destruction, to eternal death, but 
to some other destiny consonant to the state in which those 
passed by should be left. It is not indeed, then, because men 
are sinners that men are left unelected; election is free, and 
its obverse of rejection must be equally free: but it is solely 
because men are sinners that what they are left to is destruc- 
tion. And it is in this universalism of ruin rather than in a 
universalism of salvation that St. Paul really roots his theodicy. 
When all deserve death it is a marvel of pure grace that any 
receive life ; and who shall gainsay the right of Him who shows 
this miraculous mercy, to have mercy on whom He will, and 
whom He will to harden? (See REPROBATE). 


(c) In Eph 11-12 there is, if possible, an even 
higher note struck. Here, too, St. Paul is dealing 
primarily with the blessings bestowed on his 
readers, in Clirist, all of which he ascribes to the 
free grace of God; but he so speaks of tliese 
blessings as to correlate the gracious purpose of 
God in salvation, not merely with the plan of 
operation which He prosecutes in establishing and 
perfecting His kingdom on earth, but also with 
the all-embracing decree that underlies His total 
cosmical activity. In opening this circular letter, 
addressed to no particular community whose special 
circumstances might suggest the theme of the 
thanksgiving with which he customarily begins 
his letters, St. Paul is thrown back on what is 
common to Christians ; and it is probably to this 
circumstance that we owe the magnificent descrip- 
tion of the salvation in Christ with which the 
Epistle opens, and in which this salvation is traced 
consecutively in its preparation (vv.* ὅ), its exe- 
eution (6&7), its publication (8:19), and its applica- 
tion (1), both to Jews (4+!) and to Gentiles (13. 14), 
Thus, at all events, we have brought before us 
the whole ideal history of salvation in Christ 
from eternity to eternity—from the eternal pur- 
pose as it lay in the loving heart of the Father, 
to the eternal consummation, when all things in 
heaven and earth shall be summed up in Christ. 
Even the incredible profusion of the blessings 
which we receive in Christ, described with an 
accumulation of phrases that almost defies exposi- 
tion, is less noticeable here than the emphasis and 
reiteration with which the apostle carries back 
their bestowment on us to that primal purpose of 
God in which all things are afore prepared ere 
they are set in the way of accomplishment. All 
this accumulation of blessings, he tells his readers, 
has come to them and him only in fulfilment of 
an eternal purpose—only because they had been 
chosen by God out of the mass of sinful men, in 
Christ, before the foundation of the world, to be 
holy and blameless before Him, and had been 
lovingly predestinated unto adoption through 


Jesus Christ to Him, in accordance with the good- | 


pleasure of His will, to the praise of the glory of 
His grace. It is therefore, he further explains, 
that to them in the abundance of God’s grace 
there has been brought the knowledge of the 
salvation in Christ, described here as the know- 
ledge of the mystery of the Divine will, according 
to His good-pleasure, which He purposed in Him- 
self with reference to the dispensation of the ful- 
ness of the times, to sum up all things in the 
universe in Christ,—by which phrases the plan 
of salvation is clearly exhibited as but one element 
in the cosmical purpose of God. And thus it is, 
the apostle proceeds to explain, only in pursuance 
of this all-embracing cosmical purpose that Chris- 
tians, whether Jews or Gentiles, have been called 
into participation of these blessings, to the praise 
of the glory of God’s grace,—and of the former 
class, he pauses to assert anew that their call rests 
on a predestination according to the purpose of 
Him that works all things according to the counsel 
of His will. Throughout this elevated passage, 
the resources of language are strained to the 
utmost to give utterance to the depth and fervour 
of St. Paul’s conviction of the absoluteness of the 
dominion which the God, whom he describes as 
Him that works all things according to the counsel 
of His will, exercises over the entire universe, and 
of his sense of the all-inclusive perfection of the 
plan on which He is exercising His world-wide 
government—into which world-wide government 
His administration of His grace, in the salvation 
of Christ, works as one element. Thus there is 
kept steadily before our eyes the wheel within 
wheel of the all-comprehending decree of God: 
first of all, the inclusive cosmical purpose in ac- 
cordance with which the universe is governed as it 
is led to its destined end ; within this, the purpose 
relative to the kingdom of God, a substantive 
part, and, in some sort, the hinge of the world- 
purpose itself; and still within this, the purpose 
of grace relative to the individual, by virtue of 
which he is called into the Kingdom and made 
sharer in its blessings: the common element with 
them all being that they are and come to pass 
only in accordance with the good-pleasure of His 
will, according to [lis purposed good - pleasure, 
according to the purpose of Him who works all 
things in accordance with the counsel of His will ; 
and therefore all alike redound solely to His praise. 

In these ontstanding passages, however, there 
are only expounded, though with pee richness, 
ideas which govern the Pauline literature, and 
which come now and again to clear expression in 
each group of St. Paul’s letters. The whole doc- 
trine of election, for instance, lies as truly in the 
declaration of 2 Th 2" or that of 2 Ti 15 (cf. 2 Ti 
219 Tit 3°) as in the passages we have considered 
from Romans (cf. 1 Co 1558 and Ephesians (cf. 
Eph 22, Col 177 812. 15. Ph 43), It may be possible to 
trace minor distinctions through the several groups 
of letters in forms of statement or modes of re- 
lating the doctrine to other conceptions; but from 
the beginning to the end of St. Paul’s activity as a 
Christian teacher his fundamental teaching as to 
the Christian calling and life is fairly summed up 
in the declaration that those that are saved are 
God’s ‘ workmanship created in Clirist Jesus unto 
good works, which God afore prepared that they 
should walk in them’ (Eph 2”). 

The most striking impression made upon us by ἃ survey 
of the whole material is probably the intensity of St. Paul’s 


practical interest in the doctrine—a matter fairly illustrated 
by the passage just quoted (Eph 21). Nothing is more 


| noticeable than his zeal in enforcing its two chief practical 


contents—the assurance it should bring to believers of their 
eternal safety in the faithful hands of God, and the ethical 
energy it should arouse within them to live worthily of their 
vocation. It is one of St. Paul’s most persistent exhortations, 
that believers should remember that their salvation is not 
committed to their own weak hands, but rests securely on the 
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faithfulness of the God who has called them according to His 
purpose (6.0.1 ΤῊ 524, 1 Co 18}. 1018, Ph 16), Though the appropria- 
tion of their salvation begins in an act of faith on their own 
part, which is consequent on the hearing of the gospel, their 
appointment to salvation itself does not depend on this act 
of faith, nor on any fitness discoverable in them on the fore- 
sight of which God's choice of them might be supposed to be 
based, but (as 1 ΤῊ 21% already indicates) both the preaching 
of the gospel and the exercise of faith consistently appear 
as steps in the carrying out of an election not conditioned 
on their occurrence, but embracing them as means to the 
end set by the free purpose of God. The case is precisely 
the same with all subsequent acts of the Christian life. So 
far is St. Paul from supposing that election to life should 
operate to enervate moral endeavour, that it is precisely 
from the fact that the willing and doing of man rest on an 
energizing willing and doing of God, which in turn rest on His 
eternal purpose, that the apostle derives his most powerful and 
most frequently urged motive for ethical action, That tre- 
mendous ‘therefore,’ with which at the opening of the twelfth 
chapter of Romans he passes from the doctrinal to the ethical 
part of the Epistle,—from a doctrinal exposition the very heart 
of which is salvation by pure grace apart from all works, and. 
which had just closed with the fullest discussion of the effects 
of election to be found in all his writings, to the rich exhorta- 
tions to high moral effort with which the closing chapters of 
this Epistle are filled,—may justly be taken as the normal 
illation of his whole etlical teaching. His Epistles, in fact, are 
sown (as indeed is the whole NT) with particular instances of 
the same appeal (6: 1Th 212, 2 ΤῊ 218-15, Ro 6, 2Co 514, 
Col 110, Ph 12) 212.13, 2 Ti 219), In Ph 212.13 it attains, per- 
haps, its sharpest expression: here the saint is exhorted to 
work out his own salvation with fearand trembling, just because 
it is God who is working in him both the willing and the doing 
because of His ‘ good-pleasure’—obviously but another way of 
saying, ‘If God is for us, who can be against us?’ 

There is certainly presented in this a problem for those who 
wish to operate in this matter with an irreconcilable ‘ either, 
or,’ and who can conceive of no freedom of man which is under 
the control of God. St. Paul’s theism was, however, of too 
pure a quality to tolerate in the realm of creation any force 
beyond the sway of Him who, as he says, is over all, and 
through all, and in all (Eph 46), working all things according 
to the counsel of His will (Eph 1115») And it must be confessed 
that it is more facile than satisfactory to set his theistic world- 
view summarily aside as a ‘merely religious view,’ which stands 
in conflict with a truly ethical conception of the world—per- 
haps even with a repetition of Fritzsche’s jibe that St. Paul 
would have reasoned better on the high themes of ‘ fate, free- 
will, and providence’ had he sat at the feet of Aristotle rather 
than at those of Gamaliel. Antiquity produced, howeyer, no 
ethical genius equal to St, Paul, and even as a teacher of the 
foundations of ethics Aristotle himself might well be content to 
sit rather at his feet; and it does not at once appear why a so- 
called ‘religious’ conception may not have as valid a ground in 
human nature, and as valid a right to determine human con- 
viction, as a so-called ‘ethical’ one, It can serve no good pur- 
pose even to proclaim an insoluble antinomy here: such an 
antinomy St. Paul assuredly did not feel, as he urged the 
predestination of God not more as a ground of assurance of 
salvation than as the highest motive of moral effort; and it 
does not seem impossible for even us weaker thinkers to follow 
him some little way at least in looking upon those twin bases of 
religion and morality—the ineradicable feelings of dependence 
and responsibility—not as antagonistic sentiments of a hopelessly 
divided heart, but as fundamentally the same profound con- 
viction operating ina double spbere. At all events, St. Paul’s 
pure theistic view-point, which conceived God as in His provi- 
dential concursus working all things according to the counsel 
of His will (Eph 111) in entire consistency with the action of 
second causes, necessary and free, the proximate producers of 
events, supplied him witb a very real point of departure for 
his conception of the same God, in the operations of His grace, 
working the willing and the doing of Christian men, without 
the least infringement of the integrity of the free determination 
by which each grace is proximately attained. It does not 
belong to our preseut task to expound the nature of that 
Divine act by which St. Paul represents God as ‘calling’ 
sinners ‘into communion with his Son,’ itself the first step in 
the realization in their lives of that conformity to His image to 
which they are predestinated in the counsels of eternity, and of 
which the first manifestation is that faith in the Redeemer of 
God’s elect out of which the whole Christian life unfolds. Let 
it only be observed in passing that he obviously conceives it as 
an act of God’s almighty power, removing old inabilities and 
creating new abilities of living, loving action. It is enough for 
our present purpose to perceive that even in thisact St. Paul 
did not conceive God as dehumanizing man, but rather as 
energizing man in a new direction of his powers; while in all 
his subsequent activities the analogy of the concursus of Provi- 
dence is express. In his own view, his strenuous assertion of 
the predetermination in God’s purpose of all the acts of saint 
and sinner alike in the matter of salvation, by which the dis- 
crimination of men into saved and lost is carried back to the 
free counsel of God’s will, as little involves violence to the 
ethical spontaneity of their activities on the one side, as on 
the other it involves unrighteousness in God’s dealings with His 
creatures. He does not speculatively discuss the methods of 
the Divine providence ; but the fact of its universality — over 
all beings and actions alike—forms one of his most primary 
presuppositions ; and naturally he finds no difficulty in postu- 


lating the inclusion in the prior intention of God of what is 
subsequently evolved in the course of His providential govern- 
ment. 


v. THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 
—A survey of the whole material thus cursorily 
brought before us exhibits the existence of a con- 
sistent Bible doctrine of predestination, which, 
because rooted in, and indeed only a logical out- 
come of, the fundamental Biblical theism, is taught 
in all its essential elements from the beginning of 
the Biblical revelation, and is only more fully un- 
folded in detail as the more developed religious 
consciousness and the course of the history of 
redemption required. 

The subject of the DECREE is uniformly conceived 
as God in the fulness of His moral personality. 
It is not to chance, nor to necessity, nor yet to 
an abstract or arbitrary will,—to God acting inad- 
vertently, inconsiderately, or by any necessity of 
nature,—but specifically to the almighty, all-wise, 
all-holy, all-righteous, faithful, loving God, to the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, that 
is ascribed the predetermination of the course of 
events. Naturally, the contemplation of the plan 
in accordance with which all events come to pass 
calls out primarily a sense of the unsearchable 
wisdom of Him who framed it, and of the ilimit- 
able power of Him who executes it; and these 
attributes are accordingly much dwelt upon when 
the Divine predestination is adverted to. But the 
moral attributes are no less emphasized, and the 
Biblical writers find their comfort continually in 
the assurance that it is the righteous, holy, faith- 
ful, loving God in whose hands rests the determina- 
tion of the sequence of events and all their issues. 
Just because it is the determination of God, aud 
represents Him in all His fulness, the decree is 
ever set forth further as in its nature eternal, 
absolute, and immutable. And it is only an ex- 
plication of these qualities when it is further 
insisted upon, as it is throughout the Bible, that 
it is essentially one single composite purpose, into 
which are worked all the details included in it, each 
in its appropriate place; that it is the pure deter- 
mination of the Divine will—that is, not to be 
confounded on the one hand with an aet of the 
Divine intellect on which it rests, nor on the other 
with its execution by His power in the works of 
creation and providence; that it is free and un- 
conditional—that is, not the product of compulsion 
from without nor of necessity of nature from 
within, nor based or conditioned on any occur- 
rence outside itself, foreseen or unforeseen; and 
that it is certainly efficacious, or rather constitutes 
the unchanging norm according to which He who 
is the King over all administers His government 
over the universe. Nor is it to pass beyond the 
necessary implications of the fundamental idea 
when it is further taught, as it is always taught 
throughout the Scriptures, that the odject of the 
decree is the whole universe of things and all their 
activities, so that nothing comes to pass, whether 
in the sphere of necessary or free causation, 
whether good or bad, save in accordance with the 
provisions of the primal plan, or more precisely 
save as the outworking in fact of what lad lain 
in the Divine mind as purpose from all eternity, 
and is now only unfolded into actuality as the 
fulfilment of His all-determining will. Finally, 
it is equally unvaryingly represented that the 
end which the decreeing God had in view in 
framing His purpose is to be sought not without 
but within Himself, and may be shortly declared 
as His own praise, or, as we now commonly say, 
the glory of God. Since it antedates the existence 


of all things outside of God and provides for 
| their coming into being, they all without excep- 


tion must be ranked as means to its end, which 
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can be discovered only in the glory of the Divine 
purposer Himself. The whole Bible doctrine of 
the decree revolves, in a word, around the simple 
idea of purpose. Since God is a Person, the very 
mark of His being is purpose. Since He is an 
infinite Person, His purpose is eternal and inde- 
pendent, all-inclusive and effective. Since He isa 
moral Person, His purpose is the perfect exposition 
of all His infinite moral perfections. Since He is 
the personal creator of all that exists, His purpose 
can tind its final cause only in Himself, 

Against this general doctrine of the decree, the 
Bible doctrine of ELECTION is thrown out into 
special prominence, being, as it is, only a particular 
appheation of the general doctrine of the decree to 
the matter of the dealings of God with a sinful 
race. In its fundamental characteristics it there- 
fore partakes of all the elements of the general 
doctrine of the decree. It, too, is necessarily an 
act of God in His completeness as an infinite 
moral Person, and is therefore eternal, absolute, 
inunutable—the independent, free, unconditional, 
effective determination by the Divine will of the 
objects of His saving operations. In the develop- 
ment of the idea, however, there are certain 
clements which receive a special stress. There is 
nothing that is more constantly emphasized than 
the absolute sovereignty of the elective choice. 
The very essence of the doctrine is made, indeed, 
to consist in the fact that, in the whole adininistra- 
tion of His grace, God is moved by no considera- 
tion derived from the special recipients of His 
saving mercy, but the entire account of its distri- 
bution is to be found hidden in the free counsels 
of His own will. That it is not of him that runs, 
nor of him that wills, but of God that shows mercy, 
that the sinner obtains salvation, is the stead- 
fast witness of tle whole body of Scripture, urged 
with such reiteration and in such varied con- 
nexions as to exelude the possibility that there 
may lurk behind the act of election considerations 
of foreseen characters or acts or cireumstances— 
all of which appear rather as results of election 
as wrought out in fact by the providentia special- 
issima of the electing God. It is with no less 
constancy of emphasis that the roots of the Divine 
election are planted in His unsearchable love, by 
which it appears as the supreme act of grace. Con- 
templation of the general plan of God, including 
in its provisions every event which comes to pass 
in the whole universe of being during all the ages, 
must redound in the first instance to the praise of 
the infinite wisdom which has devised it all; or as 
our appreciation of its provisions is deepened, of 
the glorious righteousness by which it is informed. 
Contemplation of the particular element in His pur- 
pose which provides for the rescue of lost sinners 
from the destruction due to their guilt, and their 
restoration to right and to God, on the other hand 
draws our thoughts at once to His ineonceivable 
love, and must redound, as the Scriptures delight 
to phrase it, to the praise of His glorious grace. 
It is ever, therefore, specifically to the love of 
God that the Seriptures ascribe His elective decree, 
and they are never weary of raising our eyes from 
the act itself to its source in the Divine com- 
passion. <A similar emphasis is also everywhere 
cast on the particularity of the Divine election. 
So little is it the designation of a mere class to 
be filled up by undetermined individuals in the 
exercise of their own determination ; or of mere 
conditions, or characters, or qualities, to be fulfilled 
or attained by the undetermined activities of in- 
dividuals, foreseen or unforeseen ; that the Biblical 
writers take special pains to carry home to the 
heart of each individual believer the assurance 
that he himself has been from all eternity the 
particular object of the Divine choice, and that 


he owes it to this Divine choice alone that he is 
a member of the class of the chosen ones, that he 
is able to fulfil the conditions of salvation, that 
he ean hope to attain the character on which alone 
God can look with complacency, that he can look 
forward to an eternity of bliss as his own posses- 
sion. It is the very nerve of the Biblical doctrine 
that each individual of that enormous multitude 
that constitutes the great host of the people of 
God, and that is illustrating the character of 
Christ in the new life now lived in the strength 
of the Son of God, lias from all eternity been the 
particular object of the Divine regard, and is only 
now fulfilling the high destiny designed for lim 
from the foundation of the world. 

The Biblical writers are as far as possible from 
obscuring the doctrine of election beeause of any 
seemingly unpleasant corollaries that flow from 
it. On the contrary, they expressly draw the 
corollaries which have often been so designated, 
and make them a part of their explicit teaching. 
Their doctrine of election, they are free to tell 
us, for example, does certainly involve a corre- 
sponding doctrine of preterition. The very term 
adopted in NT to express 1ὑ---ἐκλέγομαι, which, 
as Meyer justly says (Eph 14), ‘always has, and 
must of logical necessity have, a reference to 
others to whom the chosen would, without the 
ἐκλογή, still belong ’—embodies a declaration of the 
fact that in their election others are passed by and 
left without the gift of salvation ; ἐπ whole pre- 
sentation of the doctrine is such as either to imply 
or openly to assert, on its every emergence, the 
removal of the elect by the pure grace of God, not 
merely from a state of condemnation, but out of the 
company of the condemned—a company on whom 
the grace of God has no saving effect, and who are 
therefore left without hope in their sins; and the 
positive just reprobation of the impenitent for their 
sins is repeatedly explicitly taught in sharp con- 
trast with the gratuitous salvation of the elect 
despite their sins. But, on the other hand, it is 
ever taught that, as the body out of which believers 
are chosen by God’s unsearchable grace is the 
mass of justly condemned sinners, so the destruction 
to which those that are passed by are left is the 
righteous recompense of their guilt. Thus the 
discrimination between men in the matter of 
eternal destiny is distinctly set forth as taking 
place in the interests of merey and for the sake 
of salvation: from the fate which justly hangs 
over all, God is represented as in His infinite 
compassion rescuing those chosen to this end in 
His inscrutable counsels of merey to the praise 
of the glory of His grace; while those that are 
left in their sins perish most deservedly, as the 
justice of God demands. And as the broader 
lines of God’s gracious dealings with the world 
lying in its iniquity are more and more fully 
drawn for us, we are enabled ultimately to per- 
ceive that the Father of spirits has not distributed 
His elective grace with niggard hand, but from the 
beginning has lad in view the restoration to Hiun- 
self of the whole world; and through whatever 
slow approaches (as men count slowness) He has 
made thereto—tirst in the segregation of the Jews 
for the keeping of the service of God alive in the 
midst of an evil world, and then in their rejection 
in order that the fulness of the Gentiles might be 
gathered in, and finally through them Israel in turn 
may all be saved—has ever been conducting the 
world in His loving wisdom and His wise love to 
its destined goal of salvation,—now and again, 
indeed, shutting up this or that element of it unto 
disobedience, but never merely in order that it 
might fall, but that in the end He might have 
merey upon all. Thus the Biblical writers bid us 
raise our eyes, not only from the justly condemned 
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lost, that we may with deeper feeling contemplate 
the marvels of the Divine love in the saving of 
sinners no better than they and with no greater 
claims on the Divine mercy; but from the rela- 
tively insignificant body of the lost, as but the 
prunings gathered beneath the branches of the 
olive-tree planted by the Lord’s own hand, to fix 
them on the thrifty stock itself and the crown of 
luxuriant leafage and ever more richly ripening 
fruit, as under the loving pruning and grafting of 
the great Husbandman it grows and flourishes and 
puts forth its boughs until it shall shade the whole 
earth. This, according to the Biblical writers, is 
the end of election ; and this is nothing other than 
the salvation of the world. Though in the process 
of the ages the goal is not attained without prun- 
ings and fires of burning,—though all the wild-olive 
twigs are not throughout the centuries grafted in, 
—yet the goal of a saved world shall at the end be 
gloriously realized. Meanwhile, the hope of the 
world, the hope of the Church, and the hope of the 
individual alike, is cast solely on the mercy of a 
freely electing God, in whose hands are all things, 
and not least the care of the advance of His saving 
grace in the world. And it is undeniable that 
whenever, as the years have passed by, the currents 
of religious feeling have run deep, and the higher 
ascents of religious thinking have been scaled, it 
has ever been on the free might of Divine grace that 
Christians have been found to cast their hopes for 
the salvation alike of the world, the Church, and 
the individual; and whenever they have thus 
turned in trust to the pure grace of God, they have 
spontaneously given expression to their faith in 
terms of the Divine election. 

See also ELECTION, REPROBATE, WILL. 

LiTERATURE.—The Biblical material can best be surveyed with 
the help of the Lexicons on the terins employed (esp. Cremer), 
the commentaries on the passages, and the sections in the several 
treatises on Biblical Theology dealing with this and cognate 
themes ; among these last, tbe works of Dillmann on the OT, and 
Woltzmann on the NT, may be especially profitably consulted. 
The Pauline doctrine has, in particular, been made the subject 
of almost endless discussion, chiefly, it must be confessed, with 


the object of softening its outlines or of explaining it more or 
less away. Perhaps the following are the more important 


recent treatises:—Poelman, de Jesu Apostolorumque, Pauli | 


presertion, doctrina de predestinatione divina et morati 
hominis libertate, Gron. 1851; Weiss, ‘ Predestinationslehre 
des Ap. Paul, in Jahrbb. f. D. Theol. 1857, Ὁ. 54f£.; Lamping, 
Pauli de preedestinatione deeretorum enarratio, Leov, 1858; 
Goens, Le réle de la liberté humaine dans la prédestination 
Paulinienne, Lausanne, 1884; Ménégoz, La prédestination dans 
la théologie Paulinienne, Paris, 1885 ; Dalmer, ὁ Zur Paulinischen 
Erwahlungslehre,’ in Greifswiélder Studien, Giitersloh, 1895. 
The publication of Karl Miuller’s valuable treatise on Die 
Gittliche Zuvorersehung und Hrwdahlung, ete. (Halle, 1892), 
has called out a new literature on the section Ro 9-11, the 
most important items in which are probably tbe reprint of 
Beyschlag’s Die Paulinische Theodicee (1896, first published in 
1868), and Dalmer, Die Hrwahiung Israels nach der Heilsver- 
kindigung des Ap. Paul. (Gtitersloh, 1894), and Kuhl, ‘ Zur 
Paulinischen Theodicee,’ in the Theologisehe Studien, presented 
to B, Weiss (Gottingen, 1897). But of these only Goens recog- 
nizes the double predestination; even Miller, whose treatise 
is otherwise of the first value, argues against it, and so does 
Dalmer in his very interesting discussions; the others are still 
less in accordance with their text (cf. tbe valuable critical 
note on the recent literature in Holtzmann’s NT Theologie, 
ii. 171-174). 

Discussions of the doctrine of post-Canonical Judaism may 
be found in Hamburger, Real-Hneye. ii. 102 f., art.‘ Bestimmung’ : 
Weber, Jiid, Theol. 148 ff., 205 ff.; Schiirer, HJ P u. ii. 14 f. (ef. 
p. 2f., where the passages from Josephus are collected); 
Edersheim, Life and Vimes of Jesus, i. 316 ff., art. ‘Philo’ in 
Smith and Wace, 383°, and Speak. Com. on Ecclesiasticus, pp. 
14,16; Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon on 97 and Introd, ; 
Montet, Origines des partis sadueéen et pharisien, 258f.; 
Holtainmann, VT Theologie, i. 82,55; P. J. Muller, De Godsieer 
der middeleeuwische Joden, Groningen, 1898 ; further literature 
is given in Schiirer.—For post-Canonical Christian discussion, 
see the literature at the end of art. ELECTION in the present 


work, vol. i. p. 681. B. Β. WARFIELD. 
PREDICTION.—See PROPHECY, p. 120f. 


PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS.—The only hint in 
NT of a belief in the existence of human souls prior 


to birth is in Jn 9°, where the disciples of Jesus 
put the question, ‘Rabbi, who did sin, this man, 
or his parents, that he should be dornz blind?’ The 
prima facie interpretation of this passage certain] 
is that the disciples believed it possible that the 
soul of this man had sinned before the man was 
born. Many commentators, as, e.g., Dr. David 
Grown, hold this to be untenable, because ‘the 
Jews did not believe in the pre-existence of souls.’ 
If by this is meant that this belief did not form 
part of the older Jewish religion, that would be 
correct, for the tenor of OT teaching is distinctly 
traducian. In Gn 2’ we are taught that the soul 
of the first man was due to the Divine in-breathineg ; 
and Gn 5? tells that ‘Adam begat a son, after his 
image.’ But to atirm that Jews in Christ’s time 
did not believe in pre-cxistence, is simply inaccu- 
rate. The disciples of Jesus had at all events 
some points of affinity with the Essenes; and 
Josephus expressly states that the Essenes believe 
that the souls of men are immortal, and dwell in 
the subtlest ether, but, being drawn down by 
physical passion, they are united with bodies, as 
it were in prisons (6/ II. vill. 11). In Wis 8" the 
doctrine is clearly taught: ‘A good soul fell to 
my lot: nay rather, being good I came into a body 
that was undefiled.’ Philo also believed in a realm 
of incorporeal souls, which may be arranged in two 
ranks: some have descended into mortal bodies 
and been released after a time; others have main- 
tained their purity, and kept aloft close to the 
ether itself (Drummond, Philo Judeus, 1. 336). In 
the Talmud and Midrash, pre-existence is con- 
stantly taught. The abode of souls is called 
Guph, or the Treasury (1x's), where they have 
dwelt since they were created in the beginning, 
The angel Lilith receives instruction from God as 
to which soul shall inhabit each body, The soul 
is taken to heaven and then to hell, and afterwards 
enters the womb and vivifies the fwtus. (Weber, 
Lehren des Talmud, 204, 217 ti. [Jiid. Theologie auf 
Grund des Talmud’, ete, 212, 225 ff.]). 

Whence did Judaism derive a creed so much at 
varlance with its earlier faith? Most probably 
from Plato. There are some scholars, however, 
who find support for the doctrine even in the OT: 
e.g. Job 1” ‘Naked came 1 from my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither.’ To find 
pre-existence here, one must suppose the mother’s 
womb to be the abode of souls, and ‘I’ to be the 
naked soul. Sir 40! seems to be explaining the 
word ‘thither’ in Job 1*!, when it says, ‘ Great 
travail is created for every man, from the day 
they go forth from their mother’s womb to the 
day of their return to the mother of all living.’ 
Again, in Ps 139" some scholars find an account 
of the origin, first, of the body, then of the soul: 
‘Thou hast woven me in the womb of my mother. 
My substance was not hid from thee, when I was 
formed in the secret place, when 1 was wrought 
in the deeps of the earth.’ Since the doctrine of 
pre-existcnce 15 not in the line of Revelation, most 
divines are reluctant to admit that it is taught in 
these passages. Dr. Davidson on Job 13] says, 
‘The words “ΠΥ mother’s womb” must be taken 
literally; and ‘‘ return thither” somewhat in- 
exactly, to describe a condition similar to that 
which preceded entranceupon life and light.’ And 
as for Ps 189, Oehler, Dillmann, and Schultz pre- 
fer to interpret it of the formation of the ody in 
a place as dark and mysterious as the depths of 
the euwth. The passage in Jn 95 simply represents 
the earlier creed of the disciples. There is no 
cvidence that it formed part of their mature 
Christian faith. J. T. MARSHALL. 


PREPARATION DAY (ἡ παρασκευή). --ἴπὰ the 
Gospels the day on which Christ died is called ‘ the 
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Preparation’ (Mt 27°, Mk 15%, Jn 1971), ‘the day 
of (the) Preparation’ (Lk 235"), ‘the Jews’ Prepara- 
tion (day)’ (Jn 19%), ‘the Preparation of the pass- 
over’ (Jn 191. In Mk and Lk it is further defined 
by the clauses, ‘that is, the day before the Sabbath’ 
(προσάββατον), and ‘the Sabbath drew on.’ ‘The 
Preparation’ therefore appears to have been the 
regular name for the sixth day of the week as 
‘Sabbath’ was for the seventh. This is confirmed 
by Jos. (Ané. XVI. vi. 2), where it is said that 
Augustus relieved the Jews from certain legal 
duties on the Sabbath and on ‘the Preparation 
which preceded it from the ninth hour.’ In 
Jth 8° mention is made of προσάββατα as well as 
σάββατα, and also of προνουμηνίαι (day preceding 
the festival of new moon); cf. also the LXX in 
Ps 92 (93) title: εἰς τὴν ἡμέραν τοῦ προσαββάτου. In 
the Talm. also the sixth day is called spiny. 
(evening), and the same word is used in the Syriac 
Gospels (drvbhta); while, in ecclesiastical writers 
beginning with the Teaching of the Apostles (viii.), 
παρασκενὴ is the regular name for Friday, as it still 
is in modern Greek. The title naturally arose 
from the need of preparing food, ete., for the 
Sabbath (see SABBATH). It was apparently applied 
first to the afternoon of the sixth day and after- 
wards to the whole day. 

The phraseology in Jn 19 (‘it was the Prepara- 
tion of the Passover’) is, however, held by many 
expositors to indicate that by this term St. John 
meant the preparation for the paschal feast, 1.6. 
Nisan 14. Some conclude that he used the term 
differently from the Synoptists, and as equivalent 
to the rabbinic πορῦ δ} (passover-eve); this being 
part of the alleged difference between him and 
them as to the date of Christ’s death. Westcett 
(Introd. to Gosp. 1875, p. 339), on the other hand, 
argues that the Synoptists also meant ‘ preparation 
for the passover.’ But the latter view forces their 
language, and St. John’s phrase may properly 
mean ‘the Preparation (day) of the paschal feast,’ 
i.c. the Friday of passover-week. This is made the 
more probable by the Synoptists’ use of it, and by 
its appearance, as the name for Friday, in so early 
a work as The Teaching of the Apostles. Its use in 
Jn 1951}. # also best accords with this interpretation. 

G. T. PURVES. 

PRESBYTER.—See BISHOP, CHURCH GOVERN- 

MENT, and following article. 


PRESBYTERY (mpecS8urépov).—The Gr. word is 
used in NT’ for the Jewish Sanhedrin (Lk 2255, Ac 
2295), See SANHEDRIN. It also occurs once where 
the connexion shows that it refers to the body of 
elders in a church, Timothy receiving a spiritual 
eift through the imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery (1 Ti 44). This implies a certain cor- 
porate unity in the collective action of the elders. 
Wherever the eldership appears in NT there is a 
plurality of elders. We have no ineans of dis- 
covering how many there were in each presbytery. 
The only numerical reference to the subject in NT is 
descriptive of the heavenly presbytery (Rev 4* etc.), 
where the number ‘twenty -four’ is evidently 
mystical, referring perhaps to the double of the 
‘twelve,’ which is drawn from the twelve tribes of 
Israel, or the twelve patriarchs together with the 
twelve apostles, or to the twenty-four courses of the 
priests (Simcox, Ley. p. 31). Probably the number 
would vary according to the size of the church, as 
the number of elders in a synagogue varied accord- 
ing to the population of Jews in its locality. 

We have no evidence that in the earliest times 
there was a presbytery in every church. The 
references to discipline in Romans, Galatians, and 
esp. in 1 and 2 Corinthians, show that if presby- 


teries existed in the churches addressed they were | 1 : 
openly’); Sir 9 (no Greek, RV omits); Mt 391} 


not very prominent or powerful. The silence of 


St. Paul on the subject suggests the inference that 
at Corinth, at all events, and possibly also else- 
where, no presbytery had yet been formed. On 
the South-Galatian theory, however, Ac 1458 would 
indicate that there must have been elders in the 
churches to which the Ep. to Gal. was sent. At 
first the presbytery was almost, if not entirely, con- 
fined to Jewish churches (Hatch in Dict. Chr. Ant. 
art. ‘ Priest,’ p. 1699f.). Still the title πρεσβύτερος 
and the organization of local government in Gr. 
cities, still more the use of this title in religious 
guilds, must have prepared for the acceptance of a 
presbytery in Gentile circles of Christians (Léning, 
Die Gemeindeverfassung, p. 9). Even among the 
Jews, however, it does not appear that there were 
elders in connexion with every synagogue (Schiirer, 
HJP i ii. 27). It is reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that at first the organization of a presbytery 
proceeded more rapidly in some churches than in 
others. 

In teaching, of course, the presbyters would have 
acted separately according to their individual gifts 
and opportunities. It would be in government and 
discipline that the corporate presbytery discharged 
its principal functions. These appear to have been 
the chief functions of the presbyters, as they are 
the most frequently referred to. It was not every 
elder who undertook the work of teaching (1 Ti 
517); but there is no indication that any of the 
elders were excepted from the duty of ruling. The 
function of exercising a general oversight of their 
church is implied in the use of the words ἐπισκοπεῖν 
(1 Ῥ 5) and ἐπισκοπή (Clem. Rom. Ist Ep. xliv. 1) 
for the duties of elders. At Jerusalem the pres- 
bytery served as a board of church finance, thie 
contributions for the poor being delivered into 
the hands ‘of the elders’ (Ac 11°). These elders 
acted jointly at the ‘Jerusalem council,’ where 
they appear associated with the apostles—‘ the 
apostles and the elders, with the whole church’ 
(Ac 15%), The reference to the ordination of 
Timothy shows that in performing that function 
the elders acted in concert (1 Ti 44). The analogy 
of the synagogue would suggest that in the dis- 
charge of their administrative and judicial functions 
the presbyters were united into a council, corre- 
sponding to the local Jewish συνέδριον. We have 
no account of the way in which they came to a 
decision. The precedent of the Sanhedrin would 
suggest that they would discuss questions and 
decide by vote. There is no indication that there 
was ever a serious discord in a presbytery during 
NT times. The question of the presidentship in 
the primitive presbytery 1s most obscure. St. 
James is president of the church at Jerusalem ; 
but his case is altogether exceptional. As the 
brother of Jesus, he seems to have had a personal 
pre-eminence given to him. It does not appear 
that he was a presbyter. No similar pre-eminence 
is seen in any other church. The apostles, when 
they visit a church, naturally take the lead. But 
that is only temporary. The emergence of one 
elder over the head of bis brethren with tlie ex- 
clusive use of the name ‘bishop,’ which was 
previously given to a plurality, if not to the whole, 
of the elders, is not found in NT, nor does it 
appear before the 2nd cent. In the NT the pres- 
bytery seems to consist of a body of elders of 
equal rank. See BIsHoPp, CHURCH, CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT, ELDER. W. F. ADENEY. 


PRESENT.—See GIFT. 


PRESENTLY in AV always means ‘at once’ 
instead of, as now, ‘soon, but ot at once.’ It 


occurs in 1S 916 (5, AVm ‘as on the day,’ RVm 


‘first’); Pr 1916 (νῦξ, AVm ‘in that day,’ RVm 
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(παραχρῆμα, IV ‘immediately’); 26°? (παραστήσει 
μοι, AV ‘will presently give me,’ RV ‘will even 
now send me’); Ph 2% (ἐξαυτῆς, RV ‘ forthwith’). 
In the same sense it is used also in the Preface to 


AV, as ‘ Neither were we barred or hindered from | 


going over it again, having once done it, like Saint 
Hierome, if that be true which himself reporteth, 
that he could no sooner write anything, but 
presently it was caught from him and published, 
and he could not have leave to mend it.’ 


Franciscanes .. . were no sooner hatched in {116 
world, but presently chirped in the pulpits’; and 
Holy State, 14, ‘Base is their nature who... will 
let go none of their goods, as if it presaged their 
speedy death ; whereas it doth not follow that he 
that puts off his cloke must presently go to bed.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
PRESIDENT occurs in EV only in Dn 6* 95. 4 6.1. 
as tr® of mo (only in plur. p72, emphat. x20), 
which is probably a loanword from some Persian 
derivative of sar ‘head,’ and thus=‘ chief’ (Prince, 
Dan. p. 384). Daniel is said to have been one of 
the three ‘ presidents’ who were set by Darius over 
the 120 satraps of his empire. Theod. renders in 
the above passage by raxrixol except in v.7, where 
he has στρατηγοί; LAX by ἡγούμενοι in v.*, where 
alone the term is directly translated. 


PRESS (ὄχλος) is used for a crowd in Mk 2! 551. 30, 
Lk 819 198, RV always ‘crowd.’ Cf. Jn 5%, Tind., 
‘Tesus had gotten him selfe awaye, because that 
ther was preace of people in the place’; Elyot, 
Governour, ii. 292, ‘Such noble courage was in 
great kynge Alexander, that in hys warres agayne 
Darius, he was sene of all hys people fightynge 
in the prease of his enemyes bare heded’; and 
Spenser, /@ I. 111. 8--- 

‘Yet she most faithfull ladie all this while 
Forsaken, wofull, solitarie inayd, 
Far froim all peoples preace, as in exile, 


In wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd, 
To seeke her knight.’ 


The verb to press 1s used in the same sense: 
Gn 19° ‘ They pressed sore upon the man, even Lot, 
and came near to break the door’ (ΝΒ mya; but 
in v.2 AV ‘press upon,’ RV ‘urge,’ and in 33" AV 
and RV ‘urge,’ the same word is used figuratively) ; 
2 Mac 14° ‘Be careful for . . . our nation which 
is pressed on every side’ (τοῦ περιϊσταμένου γένους 
ἡμῶν, ΤΟΥ Sour race, which is surrounded by foes,’ 
RVm ‘is hardly bestead’); Mk 810 ‘Insomuch that 
they pressed upon him for to touch him’ (ὥστε 
ἐπιπίπτειν αὐτῷ, AVYVm ‘rushed upon him,’ RVm 
‘fell upon him’); Lk 51 ‘As the people pressed 
upon him to hear the word of God’ (ἐν τῷ τὸν ὄχλον 
ἐπικεῖσθαι αὐτῷ); 855 ‘The multitude throng thee 
and press thee’ (of ὄχλοι συνέχουσί σε καὶ ἀποθλίβουσι, 
tV ‘the multitudes press thee and crush thee’). 
From this it is easy to pass to the sense of urgent 
endeavour, as Lk 1016 ‘Smee that time the king- 
dom of God is preached, and every man presseth 
into it’ (was els αὐτὴν βιάζεται, RV ‘every man 
entereth violently into it’); and Ph 3" ‘I press 
toward the mark’ (xara σκοπὸν διώκω, RV ‘I press 
on toward the goal’), In Ac 185 we have an 
appheation of the same meaning, but more ficura- 
tive: ‘ Paul was pressed in the spirit and testified’ 
(συνείχετο τῳ πνεύματι, edd. τῷ λόγῳ, RV ‘was con- 
strained by the word’). Cf. Lv 21)? Tind. ‘No 
man of thi seed in their generacions that hath 
any deformyte apon him, shall prese for to offer 


the bred of his God’; Lk 14? Tind. ‘ He put forthe | 


a similitude to the gestes, when he marked how 
they preased to the hyest roumes’; Holland, J/ar- 
cellinus, p. 70 (ed. 1609), ‘Whiles the barbarous 
enemies preassed on all in plumpes and heapes.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
VOL, IV.—5 


Ci. | 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 178, ‘The Dominicanes and | 


| Tiiphil. 


| PRESS, PRESSFAT.—See Fat and WINE. 


PREYENT.—This word is more frequently used 
in AV than in any previous version. It does not 
occur in Wyelif, and in Tindale but rarely. The 
| AV was translated at the time of its greatest 
popularity. Its meaning is, after the Lat. pre- 
venire and the Fr. prévenir, ‘to be beiore,’ ‘ to 
| anticipate.’ Very often the word has practically 
the opposite of its modern meamng. In a note to 
Jn 3 the hemish translators say, ‘The obstinate 
Heretike is condemned by his owne judgement, 
preventing in him self, of his owne free wil, the 
sentence both of Christ and of the Church.’ The 
Heb. verb so translated in AV is always [077], 
chiefly in the Piel, twice (Job 417, Am 919) in the 
The Greek verbs are φθάνω (Wis 41 6° 1673, 
1 Th 4%), or προφθάνω (1 Mac 10%, Mt 17%), and 
onee προκαταλαμβάνω (1 Mac 6°"). 

l. Zo be before, anticipate: Ps 88% ‘In the 


| morning shall my prayer prevent thee’ (LXX 


προφθάσει σε, πο, preeveniet te, Cov. ‘cometh my 
prayer before thee,’ Perowne ‘cometh to meet 
thee,’ RV as Cov. ‘shall come before thee’); 
1191:7. 148 57 prevented the dawning of the morning 
and cried’... ‘mine eyes prevent the mght 
watches’ (LXX προέφθασάν με... προέφθασαν ol 
ὀφθαλμοί pov, Vulg. prevent in maturitate... 
prevenerunt oculi mei, Purvey ‘I befor cam in 
ripenesse . . . nryn eyen befor camen to thee ful 
eerli,’ Cov. ‘ Karly in the mornynge do I crie unto 
the .. . myne eyes prevente the night watches,’ 
Cheyne ‘I forestalled the dayhght and cried for 
help ... mine eyes outgo the night watches,’ 
de Witt ‘I am up before dawn... mine eyes 
forestall every watch in the night’); Wis 4? 
‘Though the righteous be prevented with death, 
yet shall he be in rest’ (ἐὰν φθάσῃ τελευτῆσαι, Vulg. 
si morte preoccupatus fuerit, Cov. ‘be overtaken 
with death,’ Gen. ‘be prevented with death,’ RV 
‘though he die before his time’); 6 * She [Wisdom] 
preventeth them that desire her, in making herself 
first known unto them’ (φθάνει τοὺς ἐπιθυμοῦντας 
προγνωσθῆναι, Vule. Preoccupat qui se concupiscunt, 
ut illis se prior ostendat, Cov. ‘She preventeth 
them that desyre her,’ RV ‘She forestalleth them 
that desire to know her’); 1058 ‘We must prevent 
the sun to give thee thanks’ (δεῖ φθάνειν τὸν ἥλιον, 
Vulg. oportct prevenire solem, Gen. ‘We oght 
to prevente the sunne rising to give thankes 
unto thee,’ RV ‘We must rise before the sun to 
give thee thanks’); Mt 17° ‘When he was come 
into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon ?’ (προέφθασεν αὐτὸν ὁ Ἰησοῦς, 
Vulg. preventt cunr Iesus, Wye. ‘Jhesus came 
bifore hym,’ Tind. ‘ Iesus spake fyrst to him,’ Cov. 
‘Tesus prevented him,’ RY as Tind. ‘Jesus spake 
first to him’); 1 Th 4 ‘We which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not 
prevent them which are asleep’ (ὅτε... οὐ μὴ 
φθάσωμεν τοὺς KoyOevras, Vule. non preverienus 
eos qui dormeerunt, Wye. ‘ schulen not come bifore 
hem that slepten,’ Tind. ‘shall not come yerre 
they which slepe,’? Gen. ‘shal not prevent them 
which slepe’; RV ‘shall in no wise precede them 
that are fallen asleep’). 


The following quotations illustrate this first meaning :~ 

Udall, Krasmus’ Puraphrase, fol. vii., ‘the Gentyles that 
wer far of do prevente the Jewes which wer thoucht to be next 
unto God’; Hall, Contemplations, ii. 122, ‘When he was upon 
the sea of Tiberius . . . they followed him so fast on foot thai 
they prevented his landing’; North’s Plutarch, 879, ‘The con- 
spirators, having prevented this danger, saved themselves’: 
Mk 148 Khem. ‘she hath prevented to anoint my body to the 
burial’; Milton, Hymn on the Nativity— 


‘See how from far upon the eastern rode 
The star-led Wizards haste with Odours sweet : 


O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet.’ 
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2. To anticipate for one’s good: Job 414% ‘Who 
hath prevented me that I should repay him?’ 
(δ “YOM °D,* Vule. Quis ante dedit mihi ut 
reddam ei?, Cov. ‘Who hath geven me eny thynge 
afore hande, that I am bounde to rewarde him 
agayne?’ RV ‘ Who hath first given unto me, that 
I should repay him?’); Ps 21° ‘Thou preventest 
him with the blessings of goodness’ (LAX προέφ- 
θασας αὐτὸν ἐν εὐλογίαις χρηστότητος, Vule. prevenisti 
eum in benedictionibus dulcedinis; Wye. ‘thou 
wentist beforn him in blessingus of sweetnesse,’ 
Cov. ‘thou hast prevented him witli liberall bless- 
inges’); 591° ‘The God of my mercy shall prevent 
me’ (LXX ὁ θεός pov, τὸ ἔλεος αὐτοῦ προφθάσει με, 
Vulg. Deus meus, misericordia ejus preevenict me, 
Gen. ‘ My merciful God will prevent me’; Perowne, 
‘My God with his loving kindness shall come to 
meet me’); 79° ‘Let thy tender mercies speedily 
prevent us’ (LXX ταχὺ προκαταλαβέτωσαν ἡμᾶς ol 
οἰκτειρμοί σου, Vulg. cito anticipient nos misericordice 
suc, Gen. ‘Make haste and let thy tender mercies 
prevent us,’ de Witt ‘Let thy mercies with speed 
come to meet us’); Is 21!4 ‘They prevented with 
their bread him that fled’ (LXX ἄρτοις συναντᾶτε 
τοῖς φεύγουσιν, Vulg. cum panibus occurrite fugientt, 
Wye. ‘With loeves agencometh to the fleende,’ 
Purvey ‘ Renne ye with looves to hym that fleeth’ ; 
Cov. ‘Meet those with bread that are fled,’ Gen. 
‘Prevent him that fleeth with his bread,’ Cheyne 
‘With his bread meet the fugitive,’ Skinner ‘ Meet 
the fugitive with bread [smtable] for him’; RV 
‘The inhabitants of Tema did meet the fugitives 
with their bread’ [so Dt 234A V itself for same Heb. }). 


Illustrations of this meaning are ; 

Pr. Bk. (1549) End of Communion, ‘Prevent ue, O Lord, in 
all our doings with thy most gracious favour’; Art. Α΄. ‘We 
have no power to do good workes pleasaunt and acceptahle to 
God, without the grace of God hy Christe preventyng us’; 
Archbishop Ilamilton’s Catechism, fol. xvii, ‘We prevenit nocht 
God with our lufe, luffand him first, hot he prevenit us first 
with his lufe’ ; Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, fol. xevii, ‘Whereas 
the gospell of my death shall hee preached throughout all the 
worlde, this woman also shall he mencioned, whiche, with a 
godly and an holy duety hath prevented my sepulture and 
buriall’; Hall, Works, 466, ‘He whose goodnesse is wont to 
prevent our desires will not give denialls to our importunities’ ; 
Ro 1210 Rhem, ‘ With honour preventing one another,’ 


3. To get before or forestall so as to hinder: 
2S 22%|| Ps 18° ‘The snares of death prevented 
me’ (LXX προέφθασάν με σκληρότητες [Ps 18° παγίδες] 
θανάτου, Vulg. prevenerunt [Ps 18° preeoccupaver- 
unt] me laquet mortis, Wyc. ‘There wenten before 
me the gnaris of deth,’ Dou. ‘The snares of death 
have prevented me,’ RV ‘The snares of death 
came upon me’); 22 | Ps 1818 ‘They prevented 
me in the day of my calamity’ (LXX προέφθασάν 
με ἡμέραι θλίψεώς μον [Ps 1818 ἐν ἡμέρᾳ κακώσεώς μου], 
Vule. Prevent [Ps 1818 prevenerunt] me in dic 
afflictionis mec, Cov. in Ps 1818 ‘They prevented 
me in the tyme of my trouble,’ Cheyne [‘ Parch- 
ment’ ed.] ‘They surprised me in the day of my 
calamity,’ RV ‘They came upon me in the day of 
my calamity’); Job 3’ ‘Why did the knees 
prevent me?’ (LXX ἵνα τί δὲ συνήντησάν po τὰ 
γόνατα : Vulg. Quare exceptus genibus? Gen. ‘Why 
did the knees prevent me?’ RV ‘Why did the 
knees receive me?’); 30° ‘The days of affliction 
prevented me’ (LXX προέφθασάν με ἡμέραι πτωχίας, 
Vulg. prevenerunt me dies afflictionis, Cov. ‘The 
dayes of my trouble are come upon me,’ Dou. 
‘The dayes of affliction have preveuted me,’ 
RV ‘ Days of affliction are come upon me’); Am 
910 «The evil shall not overtake nor prevent us’ 
(LAX οὐ μὴ ἐγγίσῃ οὐδὲ μὴ γένηται ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς τὰ κακά, 
Vulg. non veniet super nos malum, Driver ‘come 
in front about us’); 1 Mac 657 ‘If thou dost not 
prevent them quickly, they will do greater things 


* The LEX is different, ris ἀντιστήσεταί peor κοὶ ὑπομενεῖ; St. 


Paul therefore is nearer to the Heh. than to the LAX in Ro 1135 | 


¢ 3 2 Ν Φ ΄ ? ~ 
τίς προέδωπεν BUTw, καὶ ἀντωποδοθέσεται αὐτῷ; 


than these’ (ἐὰν μὴ προκαταλάβῃ αὐτούς, Vulg. Nisi 
preveneris eos, Coy. ‘If thou dost not prevent 
them,’ RV ‘If ye are not beforehand with them’); 
10% ‘What have we done that Alexander hath 
prevented us in making amity with the Jews to 
strengthen himself?’ (προέφθακεν ἡμᾶς, Vulg. pre- 
occupavit nos, Cov. ‘hath prevented us,’ RV ‘hath 
been beforehand with us’); 2 Mac 1451 ‘Knowing 
that he was notably prevented by Judas’ policy’ 
(ὅτι γενναίως ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἐστρατήγηται, Vulg. 
fortiter se a viro preventuwm, Cov. ‘When he 
knewe that Machabeus had manfully prevented 
him,’ RV ‘When he became aware that he 
had been bravely defeated by the stratagem of 
Judas’). 


Take the following as illustrations: 

Fuller, Holy Warre, 214, ‘Was he old? let him make the more 
speed, lest envious death should prevent him of this occasion of 
honour’; Holy State, 154, ‘Expect not, but prevent their 
craving of thee’; Adams, Wazposition upon θὰ Peter, 55, 
‘Satan’s employment is prevented, when he finds thee well 
employed before he comes’; Knox, Works, iii. 319, ‘Peter was 
synckinge downe, and loked for no other thyng hut present 
teeny haley yet the hande of Christe prevented hym’; Milton, 

onnets— 


‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

PREY.—Prey, from Lat. preda, booty (perhaps 
from pre-hendo, to seize beforehand), through Old 
Fr. praie, preie, is now narrower in meaning than 
formerly. In AV it includes booty or spoil. Heb. 
words properly denoting a wild beast’s prey are 
(1) τ tereph, from ἢ to tear, to rend (the 
verb itself is tr. ‘prey’ in Ps 17” ‘Like as a 
lion that is greedy of his prey,’ Ὁ yom, AVin 
‘that desireth to ravin,’ Cheyne ‘longing to tear 
in pieces’). Tereph is tr. ‘ prey’ in Gn 49°, Nu 23%, 
Job 44 245 (RV ‘meat’), Ps 764 10422 1246 Is 5% 
314, Ezk 19% 2275-27, Ain 34, Nah 212-13 31) This 
is also the proper meaning of (2) 4nn hetheph (from 
[jon] to seize), and it is so tr. in its only occurrence, 
Pr 23% ‘She also lieth in wait as for a prcy,’ 
AVm ‘as a robber,’ which is the RV text, RVm 
‘as for a prey.’ Also (3) Ἵν ‘ad (from Aly to 
attack?), means ‘prey,’ and is so tr. in Gn 4957, 
Is 33%, Zeph 88, its only occurrences (against the 
view of Hitzig and others that it is wy in this 
sense that appears in Ww-zy of Is 98 (6), see Dill- 
mann, ad loc.) And (4) στὰ ’dkhel, which means 
‘food,’ is legitimately tr. ‘prey’ in Job 935 39, 
But all the remaining words mean booty or spoil 
taken in war or snatched as one’s share. The 
chief word is 12 6az (from ΠΕ to plunder, take 
as spoil; the verb itself is rendered ‘take for 
a prey’ in Dt 2° 3’, Jos 85.317 114, Est 3% 811: 
‘make a prey’ in Ezk 2013; and ‘prey upon’ in 
Jer 306), A late form of baz, 712, is tr. ‘prey’ in 
Neh 4* (‘give them for a prey,’ RV ‘give them 
up to spoiling,’ Amer. RV ‘for a spoil’), Est 95-16 
(RV ‘spoil’), Dn 1174 (so RV). The common word 
obey shalal (from ον to plunder, the Hithpolel is tr4 
‘make oneself a prey’ in Is 5015), which over sixty 
times is rendered ‘spoil,’ is tr¢ ‘ prey’ in Jg 5% #7 
844-25 (RV ‘spoil’), Is 10? (RV ‘spoil’), Jer 219 38? 
3918 455 (so RV). The only remaining word is ΠΡΟ 
malkéak, which simply means something captured 
(from n> to take), which is given as ‘ prey’ in AV 
and RV in Nu 31 1% 2.27, Ts 4974-25; in Nu 31% 
AY gives ‘ booty,’ RV ‘ prey.’ 

For prey meaning booty cf. Merlin (in Early 
Eng. Text. Soc.), ti. 152, ‘So thei entred in to the 
londe, and toke many prayes, and brent townes 
and vilages, and distroyed all the contrees’; 
Chapman, Jliads, τι. 205— 

‘Coie, fly 


Home with our ships; leave this man here to perish 
with his preys’ ; 


PRICE 
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and Shaks. 11 Henry VI. tv. iv. 51— 


‘The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 
Join with the traitor, and they jointly swear 
To spoil the city and your royal court.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PRICE (from Lat. pretvwm, worth, value, through 
Old Fr. pris, prezs) means in AV the worth of a 
person or thing in the widest sense, and not in 
money only. See especially Mt 13% ‘When he 
had found one pearl of great price’ (ἕνα πολύτιμον 
μαργαρίτην), and 1P 3% ‘the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price’ (πολυτελές). Cf. Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 
185, ‘Men speke of romances of prys’; He 13? 
Tind. ‘Let wedlocke be had in pryce in all 
poyntes.’ 

The verb to price (spelt ‘ prise’) occurs in Zce 
11% ‘A goodly price that I was prised at of them.’ 
Cf. Mt 279 Rhem. ‘They tooke the thirtie pieces 
of silver, the price of the priced, whom they did 
price of the children of Israel.’ J. ILASTINGS, 


PRICK.—See GOAD in vol, 1]. 194°. 
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. The names kéhén and léwi. 
. The priesthood in the earliest times. 
The priesthood from David to Josiah. 
. The priesthood according to Deuteronomy. 
. The priesthood froin Josiah’s reform to the Exile. 
. The priesthood in Ezekiel’s State of the future. 
. The priesthood from Ezekiel to Ezra. 
. The priesthood according to the law contained in the 
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a. The priests in the Law of Holiness and in par- 
ticular téréth. 
Ὁ. The Aaronite priests. 
c. The high priest. 
d. The Levites. 
8. The serving women. 
f. The revenues of the priests and Levites. 
g. The date of the priestly system in the ‘ Priestly 
Writing.’ 
9. The priesthood from Ezra to the Chronicler. 
10. The priesthood after OT times. 
a. Priests and Levites. 
b. The revenues of the priests and Levites. 
c. The duties and offices of the priests. 
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(Throughout this article the abbreviation Gesch., when not 
preceded by an author's name, stands for Baudissin's Geschichte 
des alttest. Priesterthums, Leipzig¢, 1889. Whenever a citation 
consists simply of an author’s name and the number of a page, 
the reference is to that work of his whose title will he found 
in the Literature at the end of the article.] 


1, THe NAMES AOWEN AND LEW?,—The name 
for ‘priest’ in the OT is £éhén (175). The same 
word (j73) is met with in Pheenician inscriptions as 
the official name of the priest, as well as the 
feminine form ninz. The corresponding word in 
Arabic, kédhin, is employed to designate the sooth- 
sayer. It is per se quite conceivable that the 
priests of the Hebrews were originally soothsayers 
(Stade, GVJ, Bd. i, Berlin, 1887, p. 471; οἵ, 
Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israél, Bd. i., Haarlem, 
1869, p. 101). There are, certainly, no traces in 
the OT of ecstatic conditions on the part of the 
priests, but one of their most important functions 
in the earlier history of Israel was the giving of 
oracles by means of the lot. A reference to this is 
to be discovered in the Urim and Thummim whieh 
are described as still present in the dress of the 
high priest. But the Arabic usage is not decisive 
for the original meaning of the word séhén; the 
sense borne by AdéAin may be secondary, for the 
Arabs borrowed largely, in matters connected 
with the cultus, from the Israelites (so also Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoec, etc. p. 235 f.). The ecstatic 
form of prophecy appears in the OT coupled with 
priestly functions only in the story of the youth of 
samuel, to whom God speaks in a revelation, while 
he is officiating as priest at the sanctuary (1S 


tribal name is obscure. 
‘'avhieh as a whole is not earlier than the mon- 


the prophetic office may be due in this instance to 
the combination of two conceptions of the person 
of Samuel: one of which thought of him, as is the 
case for the most part in the story of his youth, ag 
priest ; wliereas the other, which alone has sur. 
vived in the narratives relating to his later 
activity, thought of him as prophet. 

The root meaning of the word ohé does not 
appear to speak in favour of its being a designa- 
tion of the ‘seer.’ Derived from a verb Adhan, 
probably equivalent in meaning to Avn ‘stand,’ 
kohén will be explained most simply as ‘he that 
stands.’ In other instances, too, the expression 
‘stand (by) before Jahweh’ is used of the priestl 
office, especially of the service at the altar αι δὶ 
the priest performs standing. ‘This last, then, is 
ἀστῶν what is referred to also in the name 
vohen, which will then designate the priest as 
offerer, or, since ‘stand before one’ is said of 
service in general, as servant of the deity. ‘This 
general conception deserves the preference, because 
in ancicnt times it is not the offering of sacrifice 
but other functions that appear as the special 
duty of the priests. The sense of ‘servant’ is 
obtained for kéhé also by Hitzig (on Is 0110), who 
connects the word with the Piel kikéw (Is 61°= 
31 ‘make ready’; elsewhere, indeed, kihén is a 
derivative from kohén [see Ewald, Heb. Sprache, 
§ 120e]), to which he assigns the sense ‘parwre, 
aptare, and then ministrare.’ 

The word kémérim (29) is used in the OT only 
of heathen priests. It answers to the word Ἴ22 
fonnd in Aramaic inseriptions, Syr. kitmréd ‘ priest,’ 
and hence in tle OT is manifestly a word bor- 
rowed along with their idolatry from the Ara- 
means. 

In Deuteronomy the priests are called ‘ Levite 
priests’ (δ ἼΡ ΠῚ o930), and already in a very ancicnt 
uarrative in the Bk. of Judges (chs. 17 f.) we find 
a ‘ Levite’ (14) regarded as having a special call to 
priestly funetions. In like manner the Jehovistic 
book of the Pentateuch (JE) contains a tradition, 
according to which Moses assigned priestly rights 
to the ‘sons of Levi’ (Ex 32°54 [whether 32°54: 
belonged to the original Jehovistie book has, 
indeed, been doubted by Kuenen, De boeken des 
ouden verbonds*, Leiden, I8871f, § 18, note 21]; 
ef. Jos 1314-*3 187, see Gesch. p. 100 f.). In the 
prophetical writings the name ‘ Levites’ occurs 
for the first time in the Bk. of Jeremiah (3317 
‘Levite priests’ ΘΠ 03757), in a section which is 
wanting in the LAX, and is pretty certainly not 
the work of Jeremiah, but, judging from v.™, was 
probably composed by an exile in Babylon. 
During the Exile the term ‘ Levites’ is wit- 
nessed to by Ezekiel. But, in view of Jg 17,, 
there can be no doubt of the higher antiquity of 
the term, even apart from the passages cited 
above, recarding which doubts have been expressed 
whether they belong to the pre- Deuteronomie 
elements of the Jehovistie book. The Bk. of Dt 
sresupposes the name as generally current, and 

t 33, in whieh (vv.5?!) Levi is represented as 
holder of the priesthood, dates to all appearance 
from a period prior to the Tall of Samaria. 

The view of the author of the Deuteronomic law 
(181), as well as that expressed in the Blessing of 
Moses (Dé 33°84), and in the tradition embodied in 
the ‘Priestly Writing’ of the Pentateuch (also in 
Jos 1913. 88. [JE 7), is that the term ‘ Levites’ indi- 
eates that the priests belong to a tribe of Levi. 
The origin of this priestly designation and this 
The Blessing of Jacob, 


archical period, presupposes a tribe of Levi without 
any allusion to its call to priestly functions (Gn 
49°-7), On the other hand, the OT contains eert ain 


37), This unusual coupling of the priestly and | indications which appear tu presuppose that the 
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word léwi was once regarded as the official name of 
the priest. In the Jehovistic book Aaron as dis- 
tinguished from Moses is called ‘the Levite’ (Ex 
414), although the two are conceived of as brothers. 
In this passage there is certainly no reason to 
pronounce (with Nowack, p. 99) the designation 
an interpolation introduced under the influence of 
the Priests’ Code, for such an influence would have 
led to Aaron’s being called, not ‘ the Levite,’ but 
‘the priest.’ The Levite who figures in Jg 17f. is 
of the tribe of Judah, and hence, apparently, does 
not belong to a special tribe of Levi, unless per- 
haps he belonged to Judah merely as a settler, as 
appears to be the interpretation adopted in what 
should probably be pronounced a gloss, namely, 
177 (ef., however, Gesch. p. 184f.). In any ease, it 
is conceivable that the word léwi was originally an 
official name, and only came afterwards to be 
treated as the patronymic for the particular family 
or guild which was considered to have been called 
to priestly service. At all events the coincidence 
of a tribal name with the priestly designation 
cannot be accidental, and accordingly one may 
not assnme on the ground of Gn 49°" that there 
was a tribe of Levi which afterwards disappeared, 
and that the Levitical priests have no connexion 
with 10. 

lf the word /éwi was once an official name, then 
it might be possible that a reminiscence of tis 
original sense has survived in an explanation of 
the word found in the Priests’ Code (Nu 18* 4), 
although in itself this explanation is nothing more 
than a word-play. According to this passage, 
those who belong to the tribe of Levi are to 
attach themselves (ydladwt, nilwt) to Aaron, for 
the service of the tabernacle. The word /éw? is, 
as a matter of fact, probably to be derived from 
lawdh, ‘to twine, to attach oneself,’ and might 
perhaps be used to designate an escort ‘attaching 
itself,’ such as the troop that escorted the wander- 
ing sanctuary of the nomad period of Israel’s history 
(so Gesch. p. 73f., following others, especially de 
Lagarde). The word would thus be not strictly a 
designation of the priest, but of a body from which 
by preference the priests were chosen. Since a 
special body with a genealogical connexion had 
presumably to be conceived of as set apart for the 
above-named duty of escorting the ark, it might 
happen in the end that /éw? was taken as the 
tribal name of this body. 

This explanation of the word /éwi as an official 
name, finds, however, no certain support in the 
history that has come down to us, and it must 
always remain a difficulty to conceive of an 
alleged tribal name having originated from an 
official name, especially as in Gn 49 we have a 
view of the tribe of Levi presented in which there 
is no allusion to its being a priestly tribe. For 
this reason also it is not likely that /@w? is the 
name for forelgners, say Egyptians, who had 
‘attached’ themselves to the Hebrews (so, follow- 
ing others, Renan, Hist. du peuple ad’Israét, 
vol. 1., Paris, 1887, p. 149f., who makes Levi= 
imguilinus; see, further, on this point, Gesch. 
p-. 70f.). Besides, the view that the Levites were 
originally non-lsraelites is extremely improbable, 
for the reason that Moses, the deliverer of Israel, 
who is reckoned to the tribe of Levi, was certainly 
a Hebrew. Moreover, Levi, the father of the 
tribe, is represented as son of one of those two 
wives of Jacob whose birth was equal to his own, 
and who were his relations. Levi's descent then 
was regarded as a pure Hebrew one. Hence, 
taking everything into account, the more probable 
conclusion is that léwi was at first actually a 
tribal name, and only afterwards in a secondary 
way came to be treated as the official name of the 
priests because these were chosen from this tribe. 
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It is not impossible that the tribal name Levi is 
connected with the name Leah (ax) which is given 
as that of the mother of Levi (\Wellliausen, 
Geschichte Israels [Prolegomena], 1878, p. 149; 
Stade, ΖΑ ΤΊ, 1881, p. 115£.), in which case it 
may remain an open question whether in Leah we 
are to find, with Stade (.c., following Wetzstein), 
an animal name, ‘wild cow.’ The difficulty in- 
volved in the circumstance that Gn 49° 18 
acquainted with a tribe of Levi but does not 
represent it as a priestly one, is not to be obviated 
by the assumption that this passage relates to pre- 
Mosaic conditions (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, 
ete. pp. 309, 311); for all the other sayings in the 
so-called Blessing of Jacob have to do with the 
time when Israel was settled in Canaan, and even 
the scattering of Levi among Israel, spoken of in 
Gn 49’, presupposes the settlement, There remains 
hardly any resource but to suppose that to the 
author of Gn 49°" the want of a Levitical tribal 
territory presented itself so strongly as a punish- 
ment oceasioned by the conduct of the father of 
the tribe, that he did not look beyond this penal 
condition of things to the honourable pmestly 
vocation of the members of this tribe. What the 
conduct of the tribe had really been which occa- 
sioned the unfavourable judgment passed upon it, 
is a question we cannot answer. I+ is held by H. 
Guthe (Geschichic des Volkes Israel, Freiburg 
i. B., 1899, p. 169 f.) that certain descendants of 
a non-priestly dowerless tribe of Levi had pro- 
cured maintenance for themselves by undertaking 
priestly functions, and that in tls way Lew 
became a priestly appellation. But this view, 
which might otherwise be a possible one, can 
hardly be regarded with favour, because such a 
condition of things would not account for the 
relatively ancient tradition as to the relations of 
the tribe of Levi to the person of Moses (see 
below, § 2). 

The above is the result of a consideration of the 
OT data. But if it should be established that 
in the Minwan inscriptions the word Jaw? is 
a term for ‘priest,’ and that this is connected 
with the OT léez (Fr. Hommel, 4 ΠΊ, London, 
1897, p. 278f.), it will be necessary after all to 
think of the latter as an official name, and that an 
ancient Semitic one (otherwise Van Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoce, etc. p. 312 fi.). 

On béné ha-lewi and béné ha-léwiyyim (rare and 
late for the usual bénéd léwi), forms in which léww? is 
treated as a gentilic name, see Ed. Kinig, ‘Syn- 
taktische Exeurse zum AT,’ in SX, 1898, p. 537 ff. 

2, THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE EARLIEST TIMES.— 
As everywhere in the history of religion, there 
may be recognized also in the beginning of Hebrew 
history a period when no special priestly class 
existed. Of course it is upon an artificially con- 
structed basis that the view presented in the 
‘Priestly Writing’ (P) of the Pentateuch rests, 
according to which neither sanctuary nor sacrificial 
acts nor a priestly class had any existence before 
the Divine revelation given through Moses. Even 
in the narratives of the Jehovistic book, relating 
to the pre-Mosaic period, there are scarcely to be 
discovered any reminiscences of the then condition 
of the cultus; but these narratives will hardly be 
wrong in representing relations which still per- 
sisted at a later period, as the only ones present in 
the patriarchal period, as when they describe the 
head of the family in the patriarchal house as 
exercising the priestly function of offering sacrifice. 
Besides this, we have in the Jehovistic book a 
single mention, during the patriarchal period, of 
inquiring at an oracle (Gn 25”), and also one 
reference to the giving of tithes (Gn 28”). Both 
these allusions imply the existence of a sanctuary 
with a priest in charge of it. Here the narrators 
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have momentarily forgotten the ancient situation 
which is assumed elsewhere, yet without expressly 
naming the priest on either occasion, The author 
of the prologue of the Bk. of Job, again, intro- 
duces his hero, whom lhe conceives of as a 
shepherd-prince living in remote antiquity in the 
lead of Uz, as offering sacrifices for his family 
(Job 15; οἵ, 428, and contrast 12! kéAdnim). The 
story of Gn 14'8-°0, where Abraham is represented 
as giving tithes to Melchizedek the priest-king of 
Salem, is, in its present form, a glorification of 
the later priesthood of Salem, ὁ. 6. Jerusalem. 
According to a narrative contained in the Jeho- 
vistic book, Moses instituted a special priestly body 
when he set apart the ‘sons of Levi’ for this pur- 
pose (Ex 32°58), In the first instance, Moses him- 
self, according to this book, performs the sacrificial] 
act (Ex 24%), In that deseriptive narrative, which 
makes him receive the Divine revelations in the 
holy tent outside the camp to which the people 
went ‘to seek Jahweh’ (Ex 337%), the function of 
communicating oracles appears as a distinction 
conferred only upon Moses personally. LGutin this 
way he is clearly thought of as the presiding 
authority over the holy tent—in other words, as a 
priest. The Priestly Writing, on the other hand, 
makes Moses officiate as priest only upon the 
occasion of the instalment of the priests in their 
office (Ex 29); and from this point onwards, aceord- 
ing to this source, priestly functions are discharged 
only by Aaron and his sons, who are selected from 
the body of the tribe of Levi for this purpose. 
According to a prophetical discourse interpolated 
into the older text of the history of the youth of 
samuel (18 277%), God, during the bondage in 
Egypt, revealed Himself to the fathers’ house of 
Eh, the priest of Shiloh, and chose this house out 
of all the tribes of Israel, to be priests. Here too, 
then, without any mention indeed of Aaron or 
Levi, appears the conception of an institution of 
the priesthood in the time of Moses. ‘This con- 
ception, in the form in which it here makes its 
appearance, cannot be of quite recent origin, since 
in opposition to the later claims of the Zadolkite 
priesthood, which existed from the time of Solo- 
mon, it represents the Ehde, who were different 
from these, as the original legitimate priests. It 
is in itself quite credible that Moses, in his 
arrangements for the Israelitish nation and its 
cultus, made provision for the performance of 
religious service by a special body, and it is a very 
plausible supposition that he who is represented 
as belonging lke Aaron to the tribe of Levi, 
selected his own family for this office. Among 
the ancient Arabs as well, the priesthood was 
largely in possession of special families, which did 
not belong to the tribe amongst whom they exer- 
cised their office (Wellhausen, Reste®, p. 130f.). 
Guthe (Geschichte, p. 21f.) opposes the view that 
Moses belonged to the tribe of Levi, and holds 
that the priestly tribe first originated in Canaan. 
This later origin, however, is difficult to prove, and 


along with it the objections fall, which are brought | 


against a genealogical connexion between Moses 
and the priestly tribe. 

If léwt actually stood originally for the retinue 
of the sacred ark, only individuals from this body 
would have been priests proper. Apart from this, 
itis in any case not incredible that Moses should 
have destined his own family in the narrower 
sense to be priests, but that he should have chosen 
precisely the family of his brother Aaron is less 
likely. Aaron, it is true, is not only represented 
in Pas the father of the priests, but even in JE 
as ‘the Levite’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν (Tix 414). Yet he does 
hot appear to be known to all the strata of this 
last book ; and in all the passages where mention 
is made of him he is a less individualized figure, 
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to which features from the later history are traus- 
ferred in a prefigurative way (Gesch. p. 199). It is 
not impossible that in his case we have to do with 
a personification, although no satisfactory explana- 
tion of his name ’Ahdron has yet been discovered. 
With ’drén the designation of the sacred ark (a 
combination proposed, following the lead of others, 
by Renan, /.¢c. p. 179), this name can hardly, in 
view of the difierent way in which it is written, 
have anything to do. 

In an ancient gloss to the narrative in the Bk. 
of Judges about the Levite who first on Mbt, 
Ephraim and afterwards at Dan officiated as 
priest, this Levite, to whom the priesthood at Dan 
traced its descent down to ‘the carrying captive 
of the land’ (z.e. down to the overthrow of Ephraim 
in the Assyrian period), is described as a ‘son of 
Gershom the son of Moses’ (in Jg 18 Alénashsheh 
is an alteration of the original J/7ésheh). Here, 
then, Moses himself may be viewed as father of 
the priests in general. but all the same it is 
difficult to understand the person of Aaron as a 
purely fictitious one, because there is no apparent 
reason why the priesthood should have exchanged 
the more glorious descent from the lawgiver for 
descent from a brother of his. Moses has been 
supposed to be referred to in Dt 33° as the repre- 
sentative, and then, presumably, as the father, of 
the priesthood ; but the context of this passage 
favours rather a reference,to Aaron in this capacity 
(Gesch. p. 76), in harmony with which is the cir- 
cumstance that Dt 33 probably had its origin in 
Ephraim, and we find traces that it was in Ephraim 
that Aaron first came to be looked upon as father 
of the priests (see below, § 3, on the bull-worship of 
Aaron). 

if really from the time of Moses one special 
body was regarded as called to the priesthood, yet 
it is by no means the case that from that time it 
alone exercised priestly functions. Long after 
Moses, it is not contested that men of non-Levitical 
descent discharged the priest’s office occasionally 
or even permanently. In the latter case they 
probably passed as adopted into the tribe of Levi, 
which accordingly we are not to think of as having 
originated in a purely genealogical way. Only, one 
can hardly, with Welhausen, appeal in favour of 
this to what is said in Dt 33° about Levi's having 
renounced his kinship. Seeing that in this pas- 
sage the denying of his sons is also spoken of, the 
reference must be understood not of the loosening 
of connexion witha family, but of impartial official 
action, without reward to family interests, in allu- 
sion to the narrative of Ex 327/-*9 (Gesch. p. 77; 
Sellin, p. 1101; Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p. 133). As in Dt 33 the whole tribe of Levi 
appears 85 In possession of the priesthood, so 
elsewhere down to a late period no trace is to be 
found of a distinction between Levites and priests 
proper. 

No special weight is to be laid on the cireuni- 
stance that, according to the statement of one 
source of the Jehovistic book, Moses employed 
‘young men of the children of Israel’ to offer 
sacrifice (Ex 24°; it is impossible that either here 
or in] § 2-145 na‘ar, in its sense of ‘servant,’ can 
be a designation of the priest as the servant 
[‘ministre’], namely, of the cultus or of the people 
‘in the celebration of Divine worship’ [so Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 140f.]), for this 
happened prior to the appointment (recorded, in- 
deed, as it seems, by a different narrator) of the 
Levites to the priestly service (Ex 32°), As early 
as the arrival at Sinai we read in Ex 19%-™ (8 
narrative in any case from another hand than 
32°°*-) of priests (Gesch. p. 58 ff.) without being 


told whether these are to be thought of as Levites 
' or not. 


It is mentioned in the Jehovistic book, as 
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an arrangement in foree all through the lifetime 
of Moses, that his attendant, Joshua, who is repre- 
sented as of non-Levitical descent (Nu 13°, P), did 
not depart out of the holy tent (Ex 33"). The 
Ephraimite Micah, in the period of the Judges, 
appoints as priest in his private sanctuary, first of 
all one of his sons (Jg 17°). Gideon, of the tribe 
of Manasseh (Jg 676), and Manoah of the tribe of 
Dan (13), offer sacrifice with their own hands. 
Under Saul the Israelites pour out the blood of the 
captured animals at the altar stone withont any 
priestly interposition (1 ὃ 14%). At a still later 
period the non-priestly prophet Elijah sacrifices 
with his own hand (1 K 18%), While the sacred 
ark, in the course of its wanderings, tarried in the 
house of Abinadab, who was plainly no priest, it 
was served by his sons (1 8 71, 28 6%; the emen- 
dation of Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 171, is 
unwarranted). Of the ancient priestly prerogative 
of the father of the house, a relic was preserved 
down to the latest times of the Jewish cultus, 
in the slaughtering of the Pasehal lamb by the 
father of the house without any priest taking part 
in the ceremony (Ex 126: [P] vv.4% (JE]), although 
it is true, at the same time, that the sacrificial 
character of the Paschal lamb had been obliterated. 

Sacrificing was, then, manifestly, in early times 
not the exclusive function of a priestly class. The 
latter was certainly in existence. Yet even for 
admittance to this no special descent was requisite. 
Samuel, by birth an Eiphraimite, yet, according to 
the representation contained in the history of his 
childhood, becomes, in fnlfilment of a vow of his 
mother, a servant of Jahweh, clothed with the 
priestly ephod, at the sanctuary at Shiloh (18 1% 
211. 18 ‘The fact that Samuel becomes a priest in 
consequence of a νοῦν, shows that he was not one by 
descent ; and the representation of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 63:18), according to which he is a Levite, is 
not, with Van Hoonacker (Sacerdoce, ete. p. 265 f.) 
and Girdlestone (‘To what tribe did Samuel be- 
long?’ in Hxpositor, Nov. 1899, pp. 385-388), to be 
justified, as if Samuel were a Levite from Ephraim. 
In the descriptions of Samuel’s later life he appears 
not as a priest, but as one who, in the extraordi- 
nary capacity of shophéet and ndbi’, presents the 
offerings of the people (18 7% 167%). A priestly 
class is presupposed by the oldest collection of 
laws, the so-called Book of the Covenant (Ex 22°), 
and yet, in an enactment later prefixed to this, the 
general right to sacrifice is assumed in the demand 
made of the Israelites as a whole: ‘An altar of 
earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice 
thereon thy burnt-offerings and thy shélamitm- 
offerings’ (Ex 20%). When, on the other hand, in 
the Jehovistic book the people of Israel is called 
‘a Kingdom of priests’ (Hx 19°), this is certainly to 
be understood not of the actual exercise of priestly 
rights, but in a transferred sense as meaning that 
the whole of Israel stands in a priestly relation to 
God. 

Where a professional priest was not available, 
young men appear to have, by preference, replaced 
the father of the house in the exercise of his 
priestly function, or even to have acted as priests 
fora larger body. Of Moses we found it recorded 
that he appointed young men to olfer sacrifice. 
The Ephraimite Micah installs one of his sons as 
priest. Certain traces appear to point to a prefer- 
ence at one time for making firstborn sons priests, 
or even to indicate that in earlier times the whole 
of the firstborn sons were regarded as destined for 
holy service—an idea which certainly can hardly 
at any time have been strictly carried out in 
practice. The circumstance that Samuel, accord- 
ing to the story of his childhood, was a firstborn | 
son, is of no importance, because it was not as 
such that he was set apart for priestly functions, 
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but in consequence of a vow of his mother. But 
in the ancient code, the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 22° [Ene. 351), the demand is made that the 
firstborn son be given to Jahweh. The spirit of 
this book, whether it belongs to the time of the 
Judges or to the earlier monarchical period, appears 
to exclude the interpretation that the firstborn is 
to be offered in sacrifice to the deity; and then 
there remains scarcely any other possibility except 
to understand the ‘giving’ to mean consecration 
to holy service (Gesch. p. 551f.; Smend, Alttes?. 
Ricligionsgeschichte*, Freiburg i. B., 1899, p. 282 f., 
note 3; cf. Kamphausen, Das Verhdlinis des 
ATenschenopfers zur irael. Religion, Bonn, 1896, 
p. 66). In the Priestly Writing it is said of the 
Levites that they are ‘given’ to Jahweh (Nu 8"), 
and even the consecration of Samuel is described 
by the term ‘given’ (158 11]. 

In spite of this frecdom in the matter of sacri- 
ficial arrangements, from early times it was con- 
sidered an advantage in the regular and constant 
service of a sanctuary to have a ‘ Levite’ for priest. 
When one of these happens to pass the sanctuary 
of Micah the Ephraimite, the latter gives the 
preference to him as priest over his own son (Jg 
177#-); and the Danites who wish to establish for 
themselves a new sanctuary in their new home, do 
not let the opportunity slip to obtain by force the 
services of this same Levite (18), Even if 
in the time of Moses a single family amongst the 
Levites had possession of the priesthood proper, 
in subsequent times, at all events, this was viewed 
not as their exclusive privilege, but as that of the 
Levitesin general. Nevertheless, the term ‘ Levite’ 
nowhere occurs as the exact equivalent of ‘ priest,’ 
a circumstance which is not without importance 
in its bearing npon the origin of the term. The 
above-named Micah the Ephraimite is represented 
as saying, ‘The Levite has become my priest’ (Jg 
7). 

As to the instalment in the priestly office, even 
that ancient narrative in the Bk. of Judges 
mentions certain formalities which in a modified 
fori are retained in the later ceremonial law of 
the Pentateuch. Micah ‘fills the hand’ of one 
of his sons, so that he becomes his priest (Jg 
17°). He does precisely the same thing afterwards 
to the Levite (v.”). ‘Wherein this ‘filling of the 
hand’ consisted is not clear. It has been suggested 
that it means the handing over of the earnest 
money (Vatie, Wellhausen), which appears to be 
favoured by the fact that the Levite who renders 
priestly services to Micah certainly speaks of him- 
self as ‘hired’ by the latter (Jg 18). This hiring, 
however, need not refer to a sum of money paid 
down, but may consist in the arrangement about 
an annual salary, clothing, and maintenance (177°). 
It is not at all likely that Micah hired his own 
son with a piece of earnest money, and in any 
case the narrator in the Jehovistic book (Ex 32°) 
was not thinking of earnest money when he makes 
Moses say to the sons of Levi themselves: ‘ Fill 
your hands to-day for Jahweh.’ Still less likely 
is it that the expression ‘fill the hand’ refers to 
the handing over of the arrows which are alleged 
to have been used in giving the priestly oracle 
(Sellin, p. 118f.). This interpretation is based 
upon Ex 32, where, however, /é-Jahweh standing 
alone cannot mean ‘on behalf of Jahweh’ (sc. take 
hold of the arrows), but shows that ‘fill your hand’ 
refers in some way to a consecration to Jahweh, an 
instalment into service related to Him (still an- 
other interpretation of the ‘filling the hand’ in 
Ex 32” is adopted by Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, 
ete. p. 135). In the Priestly Writing the ex- 
pression ‘fill the hand’ is retained in speaking 
of instalment into the priestly office (Ex 284! a/J.), 
and the term ‘ fill-offering’ (mzli’im, Ex 29” al.) 
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is used of the offering which was presented at the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons to the priestly 
office. This offermg has the characteristic rite 
that Moses places certain portions of the sacrificial 
animal upon the hands of Aaron and his sons—in 
other words, fills the hands of those about to be 
consecrated with these portions of the sacrifice. 
What are specified are the parts of the animal 
which in sacrifice were burned upon the altar or 
which fell to the priests. The consecration cere- 
mony was meant thus to express that the ew 15 
empowered to lay these pieces upon the altar, or, 
ag the case may be, to take them for himself. 
Accordingly, it is, to say the least, not improbable 
that the expression ‘fill the hand,’ used of installa- 
tion in the priestly office, had in view from the 
first such a handing over of sacrificial portions as 
pointed to the priestly functions (Gesch. Ὁ. 183 f.; 
so also Weinel, art. ‘nwo und seine Derivate,’ in 
ZATW xviii. [1898] p. 61). Such a solemn intro- 
duction to office might well be employed even by 
the layman Micah in the case of the Levite, as of 
one who was not installed by him as a priest in 
general but as his own priest (otherwise Nowack, 
p- 121). 

But it may be, further, that the expression 
‘fill the hand’ had not originally a special refer- 
ence to introduction to the priestly office, for in 
Assyrian the corresponding ζει malli has the 
general sense of ‘give, appoint, enfeoff, present’ 
(Nowack, p. 120f., following Halévy; cf. on the 
Assyrian expression, Frd. Delitzsch, Assyr. Hand- 
worterb. s.v. x>2, p. 409). Even if the above was 
the original sense of the Hebrew expression, it was 
no longer understood in Ex 32”. 

In early times the priest, even when he was a 
young man, was called by the title of honour, 
‘father’ (Jg 1710 1819), ‘The priests who served at 
any of the sanctuaries of ancient Israel were 
marked outwardly by the linen ephod they wore 
(1 5. 2%). They ved, as we learn in the case of 
Eli and Samuel, in the sanctuary (1 8 37%). There 
they offered the sacrifices on the altar, a work in 
which at the more frequented places of worship 
they were assisted by servants (15 915. 15, Portions 
of the offerings presented were assigned them for 
their maintenance (1 S 2"); whether these were 
definitely fixed (Gesch. p. 208, and against this 
Nowack, p. 125), or were left to the pleasure of 
the offerer, can scarcely be determined.* At the 
private sanctuaries, as we are told of Micah the 
Ephrainite, the owner of the sanctuary paid his 
priest a salary and supplied his clothing and his 
food (Jg 171"). While the offering of sacrifice was 
in early times open to others as well as to the 
priests, it is only of professional priests that it is 
recorded that they gave oracles. Micah’s Levite 
consults God at the request of others (Jg 18°; on 
the giving of oracles by the priests among the 
ancient Arabs, see Wellhausen, Zeste?, p. 131 ff.). 

As would appear from what we hear of Ahijah 
(Ahimelech) the descendant of Eli (185 14%), and 
his son Ebiathar (ABIATHAR) the priest of Nob 
(1 5 23°), it was only the chief priest of a considerable 
sanctuary who had another ephod different from the 
linen one, by means of which he gave oracles (18 
14:8... where for ’érén read 'ephid) . In this must 
have been kept the oracle-lots, the prototype 
of the Urim (cf. 1S 28°) and Thummim of the 
later high priest. In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 
33°), Thummim and Uni are thought of as the 
special dower of Levi, and probably more specifi- 
cally as that of Aaron. The name ¢huwmmim, 

* We find traces that among the Phcenicians and the Baby- 
lonians, as was doubtless the case with all highly developed 
cults, the priests had their allowance from the offerings (see 
F.C. Movers, Das Opferwesen der Karthager, Commentar zur 


Opfertafel von Marseille, Phénizische Texte, Theil ii., Breslau, 
1847, pp. 118, 126 fi.). 
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‘right,’ points to the fact that the giving of 
priestly oracles originally served mainly the 
interests of the administration of Justice, which 
was in the last resort the task of the priests. In 
order to decide a difficult lawsuit the parties are 
required by the Book of the Covenant to appear 
‘before God’ (Ex 22%), ze. to appeal to a decision 
by the priestly lot. The same place which bears 
the name Kddésh, ‘sanctuary,’ is called also ‘Ln- 
nushpat, ‘well of decision’ (Gn 142). 

In the administration of justice, but no doubt 
also in the indication of what was ritually proper, 
and in general of what was well-pleasing to the 
deity, will thus have consisted the ¢érah, ‘ instruc- 
tion’ or ‘direction’ (see LAW IN OT, vol. 111. p. 64"), 
which from ancient times appears as the duty of 
the priests (Dt 33°). It has been suggested that 
the root-word (Aéra@h) in this notion of ‘instructing’ 
should be traced back to the casting of the sacred 
lots. But this is scarcely probable in view of the 
use of ¢érdh also for the teaching of the prophets, 
which has nothing to do with oracles obtained by 
lot. Rather had Aéradh, which is used of shooting 
arrows (1 5 9088 a/.), the meaning of ‘aim at some- 
thing,’ and then ‘lead to a goal,’ “ point out some- 
thing’ (Gn 4038), ‘instruct’ (Gesch. p. 207, note 1). 

When they settled in Canaan, the Israelites had 
taken over the sacred places of the Canaanites and 
set up the worship of Jahweh at them. These 
sanctuaries did not all enjoy the services of a 
Levitical priest, as we see from the fact that a son 
of Micah the Ephraimite acted as priest. ‘The 
numbers of the Levites were probably insufficient 
to meet the needs of such service. They will have 
settled only at the more important sanctnaries. 
A reminiscence of this is preserved in the Priestly 
Writing of the Hexateuch, which conceives of 
specially appointed Levitical or priestly cities. 
Some of the names of cities specified in this con- 
nexion clearly point to ancient places of worship 
(ef. below, § 8, ἢ end, and 6). 

The most important sanctuary in the time of 
the Judges was the temple at Shiloh, whose annual 
festivals were resorted to by a wide circle of 
worshippers. There officiated Eli and his house, 
which traced back its priestly rights to the time 
of the Exodus from Egypt (15 27), and thus at all 
events belonged to the category of the Levites. 
It may be that the house of Eli also laid claim to 
descent from the priestly brother of Moses, namely 
Aaron; so at least the matter was viewed by 
those in later times who traced the descent of the 
Elide to Ithamar a son of Aaron (1 Ch 24°), 
But it may be also, as we have seen, that originally 
the priest of the Exodus, and even the ancestor of 
the house of Eli was held to be Moses himself, for 
whom his brother might come to be substituted 
only in after-times (Wellhausen, Prolegomena', 
p- 146f.). In the history of the childhood of 
Samuel, Eli is introduced abruptly (1S 1°); a pas- 
sage paving the way for the mention of him must 
have been lost, and in this his genealogy was prob- 
ably given. Eli, as no doubt was the case 
equally with the head of the family elsewhere, 
held the position of chief priest in the temple, as 
may be gathered from the relation to him of 
Samuel and of his own sons. El’s sons perished 
in the wars with the Philistines, and with them 
probably also the sanctuary of Shiloh, which is 
never alterwards mentioned as existing (1 8 4"*:), 
The house of Eli was not, however, completely 
extinguished ; a great-grandson of his, Ahijah the 
son of Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, 
bore the ephod in the time of Saul (1 5. 143. He is 
evidently identical with the son of Ahitub whom 
another source calls Ahimelech. This Ahimelech, 


| apparently as chief priest, had his residence, along 


with his fathers’ house, at Nob (18 9135. 9994.) 
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the ‘eity of the priests’ (22). Here then it would 
appear that the ancient priestly family of the 
ixodus gathered itself together after the downfall 
of Shiloh. Renan (Histoire, i. 420, note 1) finds 
difficulty in the identification of Ahijah with 
Ahimelech, because the priests of Nob ean, he 
thinks, hardly have belonged to the family of the 
priests of Shiloh. But why not, and why should 
it be necessary to impute an error to 1 Kt 2%’, where 
Ebiathar (Ahimelech’s son) is reckoned to the 
house of Eli? There was similarly at Dan a 
Levitical priesthood which traced its descent to 
the before-mentioned Levite of Micah the Eph- 
raimite, and consequently to Moses (Jg 18*). 

3. THR PRIGSTHOOD FROM DAVID To JOSIAH.— 
When David had acquired for his capital the 
Jebusite citadel, he conferred upon it the distinc- 
tion of transferring the sacred ark to the summit 
of its hill, the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite. By this act he established a royal 
sanctuary of whieh the king was the proprietor, 
in the same sense in which the private person 
Micah was the owner of the sanctuary set up by 
him. David and, subsequently to the building of 
the temple by Solomon on Mt. Zion, his suc- 
cessors assumed a kind of chief priestly position 
at the sanctuary of Jerusalem.* David presented 
ofierings, manifestly discharging priestly functions 
in person, for it is said that he ‘made an end of 
offering’ (2 $6); he pronounced the liturgical 
blessing (v.**), and danced in the priestly garb, the 
linen ephod, before the ark of the covenant (v."). 
Of Solomon, too, it is recorded that, at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, he offered sacrifice (1 K 85. 63:6). 
and that three times in the year lie offered burnt- 
offerings, and peace-oflerings and ‘sweet smoke’ 
(1 K 995). There is no mention of priests on this 
occasion; their presence may, however, be taken 
for granted as self-evident, for, of course, Solomon 
could not, without help of some kind, have over- 
taken all the dedicatory offerings. From the 
above statements, then, it is not clear to what 
extent Solomon in his offering discharged priestly 
functions in person. But it is dificult to suppose 
him to have acted in this matter differently from 
David. In any case the blessing which, standing by 
the altar, he pronounced upon the people (1 K 8%) is 
a priestly act. Of the first king of the Northern 
kingdom, Jeroboam, we are expressly told that he 
ascended the altar of Bethel and made the offering 
(1K 12%), although he too had priests at his 
command (v.*4). The position of the kings of the 
Northern kingdom in relation to its ehief sanctuary 
at Bethel will have been practically the same as 
that of the kings of Judah to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Under Jeroboain 1. Amaziah the 
priest at Bethel speaks of the sanctuary there as 
a royal one (Am 713); Amaziah, that is to say, 
officiated under the king’s commission. Of one of 
the later kings of Judah, Ahaz, it is expressly re- 
corded that he ascended the temple altar, kindled 
the offering, poured out the drink-offering, and 
sprinkled the altar with the sacrificial blood (2 K 
1613). Consequently it is at least not an incorrect 
eondition of things that is presupposed in Chronicles 
when we are told how Uzziah, the second prede- 
cessor of Ahaz, offered incense upon the altar of 
incense (2 Ch 261*-), All that belongs to the later 
standpoint of the Chronieler is the notion that this 
offering by the king in person was an illegitimate 
encroachment upon the priestly privileges, and that 
Uzziah was on that account punished with leprosy ; 
perhaps also the assumption of a special altar for 
incense bespeaks a later viewpoint. 

At least the earliest kings looked upon the 


* Among the Assyrians as well the king was at the same time 
the chief priest (see Alf. Jeremias, Die bab.-assyr, Vorstellungen 


| vom Leben nach dem T'ode, Leipzig, 1887, p. 97, note 1). 
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Jerusalemite priests as subordinate officials whom 
they could appoint and depose. From the massacre 
which Saul perpetrated amongst the priests at 
Nob who held with David (1 8 22'**), none escaped 
of the family of Eli but Ebiathar, who fled for 
refuge to David, carrying with him the oracle- 
ephed (1 αὶ 22% 23%), He was installed by David 
as priest in attendance on the sacred ark on Mt. 
Zion, Along with him Zadok is named as David’s 
priest (28 8”, where read ‘Kbiathar son of 
Ahimeleech’). Both have their sons at their side 
as priests (28 1551. 8). Ebiathar must have held 
the higher rank of the two, for we are told in 
1K 2° that Solomon, after deposing Ebiathar, 
gave his post to Zadok. Ebiathar, with his son 
Jonathan, had taken the side of Adonijah when 
the latter conspired against his father David (1 K 
125. 4586.) By command of David, Zadok anointed 
Solomon king (1 K 1828), and Ebiathar was 
banished. He retired to his landed property at 
Anathoth (1 K 2°), where in the tine of Jere- 
miah we still find a priestly family settled, to 
which Jeremiah himself belonged (Jer 1) 325"), 
Accordingly Jeremiah was probably a descendant 
of Ebiathar, and thus of the ancient priestly 
family which dated its possession of the dignity 
from the time of the Exodus (see above, § 2). 

The house of Zadok continued in possession of 
the Jerusalemite priesthood. This we know from 
the exilian prophet Ezekiel, who constantly speaks 
of the Jerusalemite priests as ‘ the sons of Zadok.’ 
What was Zadok’s descent is not clearly to be 
seen. This much only is plain, that he did not 
belong, like Ebiathar, to the old-privileged priestly 
family, for a prophecy, put into the mouth of an 
unnamed man of Godin the time of Eli, announces 
that God, after He had chosen. in Egypt the 
fathers’ house of Eli for the priesthood, had now 
rejected this house, and would appoint for Him- 
self a trustworthy priest who should walk after 
Jahweh’s heart and mind, for whom Jahweh would 
build an enduring house, and who should walk 
before Jahweh’s anointed for ever (1 S 27"). This 
prophecy is in 1 K 277 understood of the installa- 
tion of Zadok in the Jerusalemite priesthood, and 
was certainly so intended from the first, for—the 
only other conceivable supposition—to refer it to 
the priestly Samuel will not answer, seeing that 
Samuel is never represented as a king’s priest. 
Thus, then, Zadok did not belong to the family or 
the fathers’ house of Eli, and consequently not to 
the ancient priesthood. Zadok cannot, therefore, 
as Poels supposes, have really belonged, although, 
to be sure, later generations represented him as 
belonging, to an ancient Aaronite family, namely 
that of the Eleazarites. This family, according 
to Poels, had discharged the ει σεν duties at 
Nob, and when the national sanctuary was trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem, Zadok came from Nob to the 
eapital (so, already, essentially, Movers, Kritische 
Untersuchungen uber die biblische Chronik, Bonn, 
1834, p. 2941., according to whom Zadok was at 
first chief priest in the Mosaic tabernacle at Gibeon 
[which Poels identifies with the sanctuary of Nob)). 
It is maintained by Van Hoonacker (Sacerdoce, ete. 
p. 168 if.) that according to 1S 2” the house of Eli 
was chosen ‘non pas isolément,’ but, together with 
others, as one particular family of the priesthood 
which included a plurality of families; but this 
notion is read into the text. Zadok is called the 
son of Ahitub (28 817. In the state of the case 
just described, we are not to think of this Ahitub 
as the same as the grandson of Eli (15 14%). 
The above-cited oracle of the man of God gives 
undoubtedly the correct account of Zadok, for in 
later times, when the sons of Zadok lad exclusive 
possession of the priesthood, men would not have 
attributed to them a prestige as priests less lofty 
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in its origin than that of the Elide who had now 
fallen into the background. Under these circum- 
stances it may be doubted whether Zadok was a 
Levite at all. No certain decision can be pro- 
nounced, because we do not know how much is 
included in the expression ‘ fathers’ house’ of Eli 
in the above oracle. If it means the same thing 
as ‘sons of Levi,’ then Zadok was no Levite; but 
it may be intended in a narrower sense, perhaps, 
to mean the house of Aaron. Since even prior 
to the time of David, as we saw from the story 
of the Levite of Micah the Ephraimite, it was 
considered desirable to have a Levite for priest, 
David is unlikely to have overlooked this advan- 
tage in the selection of Zadok, who primarily was 
his priest. Subsequent generations naturally did 
full honour to the genealogy of Zadok, whose 
descent was traced back to a son of Aaron, nay, 
to his eldest son Eleazar (1 Ch 24%). In the eircum- 
stance that the later writers made the Elidse to be 
descended from another son of Aaron, namely 
Ithamar (1 Ch, é.c.), there is preserved a reminiscence 
of the difference in the descent of the two priestly 
families. 

The descendants of Ebiathar, when expelled 
from the priesthood at Jerusalem, are hardly likely 
to have all remained settled at Anathoth. Prob- 
ably a portion of them found employment at the 
sanctuaries of the Northern kingdom, where they 
took part in the oflicial worship of Jalhwel under 
the figure of a bull. In this way we may explain 
the narrative in the Jelhovistic book, which attri- 
butes to Aaron a part in bull-worship, Ex 32)" 
(Gesch. p. 199; so previously Th. Néldeke, Onier- 
suchungen cur Kritik des AT, Kiel, 1869, p. 55, 
note). At all events the Northern kingdom too 
had an organized priestly body, as may be gathered 
from the story that, after the downfall of Samaria, 
a priest from amongst the exiles was sent back to 
Ephraim, to instruct the inhabitants of the land 
in the worship of the god of the land, 2,6, Jahweh 
(2 IS 17%), 

Besides Ebiathar and Zadok and the son of Ebi- 
athar and the son of Zadok, there is mention of 
another otherwise unknown ‘Ira as priest under 
David (28 20%). According to the traditional 
text he was a Jairite, 2.e. belonged to a Gileadite 
family, and was consequently no Levite; but 
perhaps the statement should be emended to the 
effect that he was a Jattirite, i.e. belonged to the 
priestly city Jattir in Judah (so [following Thenius, 
ad loc.] Gesch. p. 192, and Léhr, ed Zoc.), in which 
case the possibility is not excluded that he was a 
Levite. In addition to hin, David’s own sons are 
calledin 2S8%kohdnim. In itself there is nothing 
impossible in the view that David appointed 
members of his own non-Levitical family to be 
actual priests, for we see from the picture of 
Sanuel as a priest that at that time and probably 
for long afterwards the priestly status was not at 
all bound up with a special descent. But, on the 
other hand, against understanding /6heéinim in the 
literal sense, when applied to David’s sons (as is 
done by Lohr and H. P. Smith, ad Joc.), is the 
circumstance that just iminediately before (ν. 7) 
the priests of David, namely Zadok and Ebiathar, 
have been already enumerated amongst the other 
court otlicials. Hence it is perhaps probable rather 
that the sons of David only bore the title of 
kKohdnim in the same way as, in the time of 
Solomon, we find Zabud, a son of Nathan (prob- 
ably the son of David), called ‘kdAén, friend of 
the king’ (1 IKK 45 (Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p. 280f., and Benzinger, ad loc., following B and 
Lue. of the LAX, strike out the ηπ2; but Kittel, 
ad loc., defends its genuineness]), where in any case 
‘friend’ is a title. But A6hén can searecly be the 
title of a court official in the sense of ‘representa- 


tive,’ scilicet, of the king (so Klostermann, ad lec., 
who reads 28 818 kéhcind ha-melchh). As little 
justification is there for giving up the statement 
in Saniuel in favour of the diflerent expression of 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 187), as is done by Van Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 275f. Mlitzig’s emenda- 
tion of kohcinim to sékhénim, ‘administrators’ (Is 
22/5), which is adopted afresh by Cheyne, rests 
upon the correct impression that from the context 
it must be a court office that is in view, and the 
emendation is not demonstrably wrong. Yet it 
would be surprising if in two passages copyists 
erroneously introduced the word /ohén in a context 
where this word must have struck them as strange. 
Perhaps, then, xéhén is in both instances the 
original reading after all. Such a title as δῆ) 
may be an imitation of the Pheenicians, amongst 
whom members of the royal house were often 
invested with priestly oflices (so Movers, and 
similarly Ewald; see Gesch. Ὁ. 191f., and cf., 
further, Driver on 2 8, who is not quite decided 
as to the sense of Ld/cintm in this passage, although 
he believes that it means priests of some kind). 

Although the Judiean kings always reserved for 
themselves a kind of chief priestly position, yet in 
view of the importance of the teniple at Jerusalem 
as the central sanctuary, and the considerable 
number of priests which sucli a sanctuary pre- 
supposes, it is hardly possible to avoid supposing 
that amongst the Jerusalemite priests there was 
one who claimed the first place, as had already 
been done at Shiloh by the head of the priestly 
family. The priest who evidently claimed this 
first place is in the Books of Kings called for the 
most part simply ‘the 46hén’; so Jehoiada (2 Ik 
11% αἰ.), Urijah (16! 5), and Hilkiah (22! ad.). 
The same title is given in Is 85 to Uriah, and in 
Jer 20:8 to Jehoiada.* Along with this we have 
once in Kings (2 Ix 25!%°=Jer 52*4) the term ‘head- 
priest’ (kéhén ha-rd’sh) applied to Seraiah. This 
title in this instance (differently in 2 8 1557 where 
we should read ha-kohén héa-ro’sh) is certainly not 
due to later insertion (Nowack, p. 107, note 1), for 
in that case the designation ‘high priest,’ sanctioned 
by the Priests’ Code of the Pentatench, would 
have been employed. The title ‘head-priest,’ 
found nowhere else except in Ezr 7° and in Chron- 
icles, where it oceurs along with ‘high priest,’ is 
certainly, for the very reason that it is not found 
in the Priests’ Code, derived from earlier antiquity. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the title by 
which the later high priest is distinguished, 
namely ha-kohen ha-gadol, which is once applied 
to Jehoiada (2 K 12") and thrice to Hilkiah (22% 8 
234), is due to antedating of this title on the part of 
the redactor of IXings who wrote during the Exile, 
or it may even be a later insertion. ‘The Deutero- 
nomic law uses the simple title ‘the Aohén’ to 
designate the chief priest. 

The dignity and influence of the chief priest of 
Jerusalem must even in early times have been 
great. ‘This comes out especially in the command- 
ing réle which, about the middle of the 9th cent, 
B.C., was played by the chief priest Jehoiada in 
connexion with the overthrow of queen Athaliah 
and the proclamation of her grandson Joash as 
king, in whose name Jeholada at first directed 
the governinent (2 K 11 12°).+ The authority 

* It may, indeed, be doubted whether in Jeremiah the refer- 
ence is to the same Jehoiada, who was chief priest under Joash. 
Renan (Hist, ii. [1889] 323, note)and Van Hoonacker (Sacerdece, 
etc, p. 155f.) contest it; but see Hitzig and Graf on Jer 2998, 

+ Tradition furnishes no warrant for reconstructing the 
history with Renan (Hist. ii. 323, 409, note 1), who introduces, 
alongside of Jehoiada the priest, in 2 K 114, an officer of the 
guard of the same name. No priest, ibis true, had the right to 
summon the army, but the priest Jehoiada could act in accord 
with the chiefs of the army. That the latter allowed them. 


selves to be led by him is an indication of the respect paid to 
his position. 
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of the chief priest, however, scarcely extended, 
as a rule, beyond the sphere of the temple at 
Jerusalem, besides which there continued to 
exist even in Judah other places of worship 
with their own priests, down to the time of 
Josiah’s reformation. Yet the prediction above 
referred to regarding the downfall of Eli’s house 
represents the survivors of this house as begging 
of the royal priest to put them into one of the 
priests’ offices that they might obtain a morsel of 
bread (1S 938), This may indicate that the chief 
priest of Jerusalem, so long as the existence of 
the smaller sanctuaries of Judah was not opposed 
in the interest of the temple at Jerusalem, exer- 
cised a certain supremacy over these, and made 
appointments to their staff of priests. It can 
scarcely be that we are to think of reception of 
the Elidz into priestly offices at Jerusalem, where 
the Zadokites would be very slow to suffer the in- 
trusion of strangers. 

Alongside of the head-priest Seraiah there is 
mention in 2K 25% (Jer 524) of Zephaniah as 


kéhén mishneh (kéhén ha-mishneh), lit. ‘priest of | 


the repetition,’ 7.¢. probably representative of the 
head-priest. The same title occurs in 2 K 233, 
where, instead of the plural kéhdné ha-mishneh, 
the singular is to be read with the Targum, since 
a plurality of ‘priests of the second rank,’ beside 
the high priest, who is here named, and the keepers 
of the threshold, would come in strangely when 
there has been no mention of priests of the first 
rank (it is therefore not permissible, with Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 162, to find in the 
kohiné ha-mishneh the Levites of the Priestly 
Writing). The Zephaniah in question appears in 
Jer 2955}. as principal overseer of the police arrange- 
ments in the temple. The keepers of the thresh- 
old (shémré ha-saph) are also named in 2 K 2518 
(Jer 52%) along with the head-priest and the 
‘second’ priest; according to this passage the 
keepers of the threshold were three in number. 
Plainly we must think here of a fairly exalted 
priestly ofhee, different from the humbler station 
of the post-exilian doorkeepers (shé'drim), of whom 
there were a great many (2 Ch 34° confuses these 
with the keepers of the threshold who are reckoned 
among the Levites). The keepers of the thresh- 
old already appear in the time of Joash (2 K 12?°) 
as having to guard the entrance to the inner 
fore-court with the altar of burnt-offering. Ac- 
cording to this same passage as well as 2 K 22%, 
one of the duties of the keepers of the threshold was 
to collect the people’s contributions to the temple. 
We must suppose that other priests or temple 
attendants were at their command in the discharge 
of their duties, which could scarcely have been 
overtaken by only three persons. Beyond all 
doubt we have in the keepers of the threshold to 
do with an actual pre-exilian priestly office, for it 
is an office which is unknown in later times, 

According to 2 K 19? (Is 372), the priestly body was 
arranged in groupsas early as the time of Hezekiah, 
for here we read of ‘elders of the priests,’ who can 
be nothing else than chiefs of groups. 

In only a few passages, apart from Chronicles, 
where post-exilian relations are everywhere trans- 
ferred to earlier times, are Levites named during 
the monarchical period. In 18 6% and 28 15% 
they appear as bearers of the ark of Jahweh, just 
as In the Priestly Writing and in Deuteronomy. 
The first of these passages, where the Levites 
make their appearance quite abruptly, is mani- 
festly interpolated. On the other hand, in the 
second passage the Levites, who are found here 
in the retinue of the priest Zadok, are not out of 
place; but it must be confessed that the text of 
the whole passage is corrupt, and on this account 
doubt is here again cast upon the presence of the 


το 


/attendants or slaves. 
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Levites. In Kings there is only a single mention 
of Levites, namely in 1K 8%. Here they are 
clearly thrust into the text by means of a later 
interpolation (the close of v.4 is found in the LAX 
only in A), for it is said first of all that priests 
took up the ark, the tent of meeting and its 
vessels, and only afterwards is the supplementary 
remark made that priests and Levites did this. 
All the same, however, the term ‘sons of Levi’ 
for those who were entitled to exercise the priestly 
office was known to the author of Kings, who 
blames Jeroboam for making priests ‘from among 
all the people, which were not of the sons of Levi’ 
(1 K 12%). 

The existence of a class of sanctuary attendants, 
different from the priests or subordinate to them, 
and who were called ‘Levites,’ cannot be proved 
for the onarchiecal period. But there are clear 
enough allusions, during this period, to temple 
According to Jos 955, the 
Gibeonites, on account of the fraud they per- 
petrated upon the Israelites, were pronounced by 
Joshua accursed and degraded to be serfs, namely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the house 
of his God. This passage, from the mention of 
‘the house of God’ (not ‘tabernacle,’ as in the 
Priestly Writing), is seen to be from the Jehovistic 
book (differently P in v.?!, ef. v.27 [JE and P, 
with a Deuteronomie addition]). In this account 
of the institution of temple-slaves the writer of 
the Jehovistic book is thinking unquestionably of 
those that belonged to the Jerusalem temple as 
κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν the house of God, and thus anticipates 
the temple and its set of attendants. Saul had 
not quite succeeded in exterminating the Gibeon- 
ites (28 21'*); what survived of them belonged 
no doubt to the remnants of the Canaanites in 
the midst of Israel, of whom it is related that 
Solomon put them to forced service (1 K 9), 
Even in the post-exilic period there were still 
‘servants of Solomon,’ along with other temple- 
slaves, the Nethinim, 2.6. ‘those given’ (zr 2544 
al.) After the Exile we hear also of Nethinim, 
who are said to have been given by David and 
the princes ‘for the service of the Levites,’ 2.¢. 
for the temple (Ezr 8”). 

Even the pre-exilic period would appear to have 
been acquainted with other grades, in addition to 
this lowest grade, of sanctuary attendants, who 
were also distinct from the priests proper. In the 
time of Nehemiah there was in the new com- 
munity a large body of temple-singers and door- 
keepers, who were then, or at a later period, 
considered to have returned from the Exile with 
Zerubbabel (Neh 7#4= Ezr 2), It is difficult to 
suppose that these groups of sanctuary servants 
took their rise in the cultus-lacking period of the 
Exile, and equally so to believe that they were 
a new creation during the miserable beginnings 
of the restored rehgious service in the period be- 
tween the First Return and the advent of Nehe- 
miah, The post-exihe temple-singers and door- 
keepers are therefore, in all probability, descend- 
ants of those who had discharged the same offices 
in the pre-exilic temple (so also A. Kuenen, Hist..- 
krit. onderzock naar het ontstaan en de verzame- 
ling van de boeken des Ouden Verbonds, vol, iii, 
Leiden, 1865, p. 288f.; and especially KGberle, 
whose assumptions, however, regarding the pre- 
exilic period go much farther). 

4, THE PRIESTHOOD ACCORDING TO DEUTERO- 
NoMY.—The relations of the cultus personnel at 
the close of the monarchical period are unquestion- 
ably portrayed in the Deuteronomic law, not but 
that the attempt is made by the legislator to 
modify these relations upon the ground of the 
centralization of the cultus for which he contends. 
The Deuteronomic law in its primitive form, which 
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has to be recovered from the present Bk. of Dt, 
is that book of the law which was found in the 
temple in the reign of Josiah, and which was the 
occasion of his reform of the cultus. The law- 
book proper is in any case contained in chs. 12-26. 
As a whole it cannot be much older than the date 
of its discovery, since its standpoint and its lan- 
guage both point to the time of Jeremiah. A 
ritual code proper it is not, rather are regulations 
about the cultus treated of only in so far as they 
touch the one demand of the legislator directly 
affecting the cultus, namely that for a single 
sanctuary, or have a bearing upon the social rela- 
tions about which he is concerned. [ven the 
demand for a single place of worship is not really 
made in the interest of the cultus, but rather in 
that of the form of the belief in God. In the 
course of his legislation, which is not directed 
specially from the point of view of the Divine 
service, the author of the Deuteronomic law is far 
from giving a complete picture of the existing 
priestly relations, or of those to be established. 
In what he says about them there are gaps which 
must be filled up from what we know from other 
sources. This cannot be done with complete 
certainty on all points. 

The priests are constantly referred to in Dt as 
‘the Levite priests’ (ha-kdhdnim ha-léwiyyim, 
1718 18! ai.). The legislator evidently has in 
view, in this expression, a special descent, for in 
215, in an older enactment, as it seems, borrowed 
by the author, there occurs the other expression, 
‘the priests, the sons of Levi’ (so also 31°). The 
saine inference follows from 181 ‘the Levite priests, 
the whole tribe of Levi,’ where the second desig- 
nation is probably in apposition with the first, in 
which case the author of the Deuteronomic law 
would not distinguish between ‘ Levite priests’ 
and ‘Levites.’ Since le recognizes only the one 
place chosen by Jahweh, namely Jerusalem, as a 
place of worship, it is only there that in his 
estimation real priests are to be found. But he 
knows of Levites who live scattered up and down 
in the land, and appears to be willing to concede 
to the whole of these, if they come to reside at 
Jerusalem, the same rights at its temple as the 
Levite priests who are settled there. Such at 
least is the simplest way of understanding Dt 18%: 
‘And if a Levite come from any of thy gates ont 
of all Israel, where he sojourneth, and come with 
all the desire of his soul unto the place which 
Jahweh shall choose, to minister there in the 
name of Jahweh his God like all his brethren, 
the Levites, who stand there before Jahweh, he 
shall eat the same portion [as they].’ This last 
expression appears to refer to the priest’s right to 
the sacrificial portions mentioned in v.°* and to 
the ré’shith. Every Levite thus appears to acquire 
priestly rights as soon as he takes up his abode 
at Jerusalem. It is true that 187 does not say 
that [the Levite] serves there ‘like all his brethren 
the Levite priests,’ but ‘like all his brethren the 
Levites.’ Hence the interpretation is not abso- 
lutely excluded that the passage means to say 
that every member of the tribe of Levi who comes 
to Jerusalem may discharge functions there, ac- 
cording to his special station, whether as priestly 
or as serving Levite, and that he is entitled to 
the payinent corresponding to the particular ser- 
vice rendered (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. 
p. 174). This explanation, however, is not a prob- 
able one, because even in this passage there is not 
the slightest hint of any distinction amongst the 
Levites; and the expression here used of the 
Levites at Jerusalem, ‘stand before Jahweh,’ ap- 
pears also outside Dt as the designation of the 
specifically priestly service (Ezk 44°), 

In Dt 21° it is prescribed that the ‘priests, the 


: 


sons of Levi,’ are to assist in the atoning ceremony 
for a murder that has been committed in the 
neighbourhood of a city of Israel; those meant 
then are apparently priests from this particular 
city. In like manner in 24°, where the treatment 
of leprosy is entrusted in quite general terms to 
the Levite priests, the existence of priests outside 
Jerusalem appears to be presupposed, for the 
Jerusalem priests could hardly have exercised the 
supervision in question for the whole country. 
Both these passages, which appear to be out of 
harmony with the Denteronomic conception that 
there are priests only at Jerusalem, are probably 
borrowed from older laws which recognized a 
aii scattered up and down throughout the 
and. 

A distinction between priests and Levites is 
equally unknown to the expansions of the Deutero- 
nomic law. The parenetic introduction to Dt 
assumes that the tribe of Levi, after the destrue- 
tion of the golden calf (10', cf. 9°), was chosen 
by Jahweh to bear the ark of the covenant, to 
stand before Jahweh to serve Him, and to bless 
in His name (108). This serving (shdréth) and 
blessing are specially priestly functions. The 
meaning of this passage mivht, indeed, be that 
these functions and the bearing of the ark 
(which, according to another conception, that of 
the Priests’ Codex [see below, § 8 d], is not a 
specially priestly office) were divided amongst 
different branches of the tribe of Levi. But in 
the passage belonging to some redactor of the 
Deuteronomic law, 31°, the ark is borne by ‘the 
priests, the sons of Levi,’ while in vy.” its bearers 
are the Levites. The preservation of the law is, 
according to 31%, the business of the Levites; 
according to v.? (and 1718), it is the business of 
the priests, the sons of Levi (the Levite priests). 
Everywhere here there appears to be no difference 
recognized between Levites and priests. In ch. 27, 
which is also a section belonging to a redactor of 
the Deuteronomic law, the same persons who in 
v.? are called Levite priests, appear to be called 
in v.44 Levites (but cf., on this passage, Kautzsch, 
Ὁ. 288). Taking everything Into account, neither 
in the Deuteronomic law nor in the additions to 
it is ‘Levite’ employed as the special designation 
for a class of temple-servants subordinate to the 
priests. The supposition is, indeed, not absolutely 
excluded that priests and temple-servants are both 
inclnded in the name ‘ Levites,’ but even this is 
not likely. Rather wonld it appear that all 
through the Bk. of Denteronomy we are to nnder- 
stand by Levites those only who are called to 
the priesthood proper. There can, indeed, be no 
doubt, after what we know from the Jehovistic 
acconnt in the Bk. of Joshua (see above, § 3) about 
temple-slaves, that the author of the Deutcronoimic 
law and those who expounded his law were ac- 
quainted with lower grades of temple-servants, 
but to all appearance they did not reckon these 
anong the Levites. 

In the words of Dt 26° ‘the priest who shall be 
in those days,’ there appears to be an allusion to 
one special priest, a chief priest. In 17, on the 
other hand, ‘ the priest’ may be taken rather as 
a typical jdesignation for any priest (although it 
is against this interpretation that in v.° we have 
the sing. ‘the judge’ side by side with ‘the Levite 
priests’ in the plural). Certainly in the redactory 
addition to the narrative introduction to Deutero- 
nomy, namely 10°, a chief priest is taken for 
eranted : ‘Aaron died, and his son Eleazar became 
priest in his stead,’ ὁ.6, Eleazar then became chief 
priest, he was ὦ priest already (Gesch. p. 88 ἴ.). 

If no undoubted mention of a chief priest can 
be found in the Deuteronomic law proper, still less 
does it speak of the other priestly dignities which, 
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according to the Books of Kings (see above, § 3), 
already existed in the pre-exilic period. This 
shows the suger pletenae of the Deuteronomic data 
regarding priestly relations. 

Deuteronomy shows a distinct advance upon the 
older relations witnessed to in the Jehovistic book, 
in this, that no longer do we hear of lay priests. It is 
plainly assumed in Dt that only Levite priests are 
entitled to offer sacrifice. The whole duty of the 
priests is summed up in the expression ‘serve 
Jahweh’ (shdraéth Jahweh, 17° 215, also shdréeth 
absolutely, 185-17), or in the equivalent expression, 
‘stand before Jalhweh’ (18°: ἢ. To this service 
belongs the pronouncing of the blessing upon the 
people (21° 10°). Besides their special functions in 
connexion with the cultus, the priests are entrusted 
with the supervision of leprosy (24°). Further, the 
priest has to give a hortatory address to the host 
of Israel before it moves out to battle (207). The 
ancient priestly task of giving judicial decisions 
still persists in Deuteronomy. 10 deal with dili- 
cult lawsuits, a superior court is established at 
Jerusalem (17°), in which Levite priests have a 
seat along with alay judge (shdphet). By the body 
of judges mentioned in 1937 as consisting of priests 
and a plurality of shéphéim, we should probably 
understand the local court. According to the 
decision of ‘the priests, the sons of Levi,’ shall 
every controversy and every offence be judged, 
hence the priests have to take part in the atoning 
ceremony performed when a man has been mur- 
dered by an unknown hand (215), Moreover, 
according to a passage, whose place as a con- 
stituent of the primitive Deuteronomy is not 
uncontested, ‘the priests, the sons of Levi,’ have to 
see to the preservation of the book: of the law (17}°; 
ef. 31° and also v.**), 

The tribe of Levi has, according to Dt, no in- 
heritance in the land; Jahweh is their inheritance, 
i.e. the Levite priests are to live by their holy 
service (18'* a?., also in the introduction 10°). 
Personal ownership of land on the part of a Levite 
is not thereby excluded (18°). As he discharges 
his holy office, certain specified portions of the 
sacrifices and the dedicated gifts fall to the 
officiating priest. He receives the shoulder, the 
cheek, and the maw of all offerings in cattle and 
sheep (18%). The priest is to have the ré’shith, 
the best, of corn, must, oil, and (ef. 151°) wool of 
sheep (18). According to 26%, however, the 
whole of the ré’shith did not fall to the priest, at 
least not that of the fruit of trees (vv.*:4); on the 
contrary, a feast is to be made of this, which does 
not, however, exclude the supposition that a 
portion of this meal had to be given to the priest. 
In what relation this ré’shith stands to the tenth, 
and whether the regulations about the ré’shith 
belong to the original elements of the Deuteronomic 
law, is not quite clear (Nowack, p. 126); there is 
no mention of the officiating priest having a share 
of the meals held with the tithes. 

Quite peculiar weight is laid by the author of 
the Deuteronomic law on injunctions of kindness 
to the Levites. These manifestly cannot have in 
view the Levites who exercise priestly functions at 
Jerusalem, for they had their fixed perquisites from 
the offerings, and did not require kindness. Rather 
has the lawgiver in his mind the Levites of the 
country who did not discharge holy services, and 
he refers to them clearly in the expression, ‘ the 
Levite that is within thy gates’ (1915.18 a/.). It is 
expressly enjoined that the Levites, along with 
other needy persons, are to be invited to the meals 
held with the tithes (147°), to the sacrificial 
meals (12)* 182. 961), especially to the joyous cele- 
bration of the festivals (164-14), and that the third 
year’s tithe is to be given to them and to other 
needy ones (2013). One is not, as itis expressed in 


these enactments, to ‘forsake’ the Levite (121 
145, who is thus in need of religious charity. 
It is not clear at the outset what kind of Levites 
outside Jerusalem the author of the Deuteronomic 
law has in view in the above injunctions. It is 
generally supposed that he refers to the country 
Levites in general, in so far as these, owing to the 
centralization of the eultus demanded by the 
Deuteronomic law, would be deprived of their 
former income derived from the numerous places 
of worship in the country, the bémdth. But it is 
not at all likely that the author of the Deuteronomic 
law should confess to so special an interest in the 
priests of the d@méth service which he prohibits, 
and which was largely mingled with idolatry. 
Moreover, he evidently conceives of the Levites, 
who are commended to charitable support, as 
already in destitution; it is not as of the future 
but as of something present that he speaks, when 
he refers to the Levite ‘who is within thy gates.’ 
Probably he is thinking of those Levites who had. 
not taken part in the service on the high places, 
and yet, as not belonging to the Jerusalein priest- 
hood, were excluded from officiating in the cultus 
of the temple. He may also have had this class 
specially in view in speaking of the Levites to 
whom he desires to open the entrance to the cultus 
at Jerusalem whenever they take up their abode 
there. That there were such Levites in the time 
of Josiah is not to be doubted. The priestly family 
to which Jeremiah belonged lived at Anathoth, 
probably traced its origin to the Hlids (see above, 
§ 3), and can hardly be supposed to have been 
admitted by the Zadokite priests at Jerusalem to a 
share in the temple service. On the other hand, it 
is not conceivable, at least in the ease of Jereiniah 
himself, that he took part in the bamdéth service, 
and thus his priestly descent brought him no income. 
Other Levites, too, may have found themselves in 
the same situation. 
The attitude of the author of the Deuteronomic 
law to the non-Jerusalemite Levites is of great 
importance for the forming of a judgment on his 
legislation and its origin. It is accordingly, in 
the opinion of the present writer, improbable 
that the author of the Deuteronomic law belonged, 
as is mostly held at present, to the Jerusaleiite 
priesthood, and it is further extremely probable 
that although, ike the prophets long before him, 
he stands up for Jerusalem as the legitimate place 
of worship, the eultus forms he describes are not 
specifically Jerusalemite. To this may be ascribed 
many of the differences between the Deuteronomic 
prescriptions and those of other codes in the Penta- 
teuch. In any case the author of the Deutero- 
nomic law, in view of the many points of contact 
between Jeremiah and the laws in Dt, must have 
stood near to the circle in which Jeremiah moved, 
that is to say, at once the prophetical and the non- 
_ Jerusalemite Levitical circle. The circumstance 
| that it was Hilkiah, the chief priest under Josiah, 
who caused the ‘book of the law’ (7.e. Deutero- 
nomy), which he found in the temple during the 
execution of some repairs, to be submitted to the 
king (2 Ια 9958.) is no evidence that this book was 
the genuine expression of the then aims of the 
Jerusalemite priesthood. We have no reason to 
doubt that Hilkiah bond fide regarded the book 
which he had found, and whose origin he need not 
have known, as the ancient book of the law, and 
gave weight to it as such, without regard to the con- 
venience or inconvenience of its contents. Besides, 
we may suppose that the requirement of the cen- 
tralization Ἃ; the cultus, which underlies the whole 
of Dt, was so extremely welcome to the Jerusalemite 
chief priest that it would go less against the grain 
for him to takeinto the bargain other requirements 


| which did not exactly serve the special interests of 
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the Jerusalemite priesthood. Further, we have no 
reason to think of Hilkiah as prejudiced in favour 
of this special interest. 

δ. THE PRIESTHOOD FROM JOSIAN’S REFORM TO 
THE EXILE.—The requirements of Dt on behalf of 
the Levites were not carried out to their full extent 
in Josiah’s reform. Even from this cireumstance it 
may be inferred that Hilkiah, under whose guid- 
ance probably the reform was conducted, is not to 
be credited with the formulating of the Deutero- 
nomic legislation. A consistent carrying out of 
the letter of the Deuteronomic prescriptions would 
have required that, after the abolition by Josiah of 
all places of worship except the temple at Jeru- 
salem, all non-Jerusalemite Levites who desired 
it should be equally admitted to the cultus at 
Jerusalem ; for Dt sets up no distinction amongst 
the Levites outside Jerusalem, between those who 
are entitled to this and those who are not. Not- 
withstanding, in so far as the narrative in Kings 
is correct, and in this instance its correctness 
hardly admits of doubt, nothing hke a general 
admission of Levites took place. Hilkiah, if he 
was the moving agent in formulating Dt, must 
thus either have failed to carry out thoroughly his 
own aims, or lie did not in the Deuteronomic pro- 
eramme give correct expression to these aims. 
Little probability attaches to either of these 
suppositions. 

According to the narrative of Kings (2 K 23), 
Josiah, in his purification of the cultus by the 
suppression of the b&éméth worship, appears to have 
distinguished between three categories of priests 
outside Jerusalem. The kémarim he ceed ἐν. ἢ). 
By these are meant, in accordance with the uniform 
OT use of this word (see above, 8 1), and in view of 
the way in which the kémdérim are introduced in 
connexion with the suppression of the Baal worship 
which found expression in the adoration of sun, 
moon, and stars—idolatrous priests. The héhdnim 
from the cities of Judah were assembled by the 
king (ν.8), but he did not permit the priests of the 
high places to ascend the altar of Jahweh at Jeru- 
salem, but allowed them to ‘eat mazzéth in the 
midst of their bretlien’ (v.°). By this is perhaps 
meant that they had to remain in their respective 
places and there find their bread. In this sense 
the expression would certainly be somewhat 
strange, and there would be no indication then 
that these d&émdth priests were treated with any 
less severity than the kémé@rim, although it must 
be assumed that they were. We must therefore 
suppose that the expression ‘eating of magzdth’ 
has reference to some favour shown them in the 
matter of mamtenance (Gesch. p. 225f.). Of a 
third class of non-Jerusalemite priests there is not 
express mention; but since it is said that the 
kohdnim (in a body) were assembled at Jerusalem, 
and then the special treatment of the kohdnim of the 
high places is indicated, the assembling can hardly 
have had any object except to separate these 
baméth priests from other non-Jerusalemite priests 
who had not been priests of the high places. Iuenen 
(7iT, xxiv. [1890] p. 27) objects, indeed, to this 
explanation, with apparent right, when he says 
that then the order of words in 2K 23° would 
require to be ’akh kéhtiné ha-baméth lo yada. 
But the contrast is between ‘he brought to Jeru- 
salem’ (Υ.8) and ‘the priests of the high places 
went not up,’ so that the order of words (akh 10 
yadin) can be justified also on our view. Tliose 
non-Jerusalemite priests who had not been priests 
of the high places were then probably admitted by 
Josiah, in accordance with the directions of Dt 
regarding the Levites, to a share in the cultus at 
Jerusalem. If this was done, the requirements of 
Dt were satisfied in the spirit, although certamly 
not to the extent of what, taken in the letter, they 
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might express. On the other hand, if by the priests 
of the high places (v.*) who were excluded by 
Josiah from the service of the altar, we are to 
understand all non-Jerusalemite Levites, it must 
be held that the Deuteronomic demands in fayour 
of the admission of the non-Jerusalemite Levites 
had no regard paid to them at all. Considering 
the impression which the law made upon Josiah, 
this is not exactly probable, for Dt demands in no 
ambignous terms that the non-Jerusalemite Levites 
should be admitted to some share in the holy ser- 
vice. Itis possible, no doubt, that in the narrative 
of Kings the admission of non-Jerusalemite Levites 
to the cultus is passed over in silence, not without 
intention, because it might appear objectionable to 
the author. In the cities of the old kingdom of 
Samaria, which were likewise purified of the 
baméth, Josiah, according to the narrative of 
Kings, offered all the 6@méth priests upon the 
altars (v.*°), Whether this bloody measure was 
literally carried out may indeed be doubted. On 
other points the story of the reform of the cultus 
inakes the impression of being based upon good 
authority. For instance, in the mention of the 
eating of mazzéth (or whatever may have been the 
original expression in what is perhaps now a 
corrupt text) by the former priests of the high 
places in the nidst of their brethren, the author 
must have had in view a special arrangement no 
longer clearly intelligible to us, which cannot have 
been invented by him after the analogy of certain 
relations in which the priests found themselves at 
a later period, or which were known from other 
sources. 

The Bk. of Jeremiah calls the prophet’s rela- 
tives at Anathoth séhdnim (11); they would have 
been called in Dt Levites. Besides this, in a 
passage which it is difficult to assign to Jeremiah 
himself, the Deuteronomic expression ‘ Levite 
priests’ is employed (33%), and in the same place 
there is mention of ‘the Levites, the priests, my 
(sc. Jahweh’s) ministers’ (v.“4), or, more briefly, ‘the 
Levites that minister to me’ (v.2), The Bk. of 
Jeremiah bears no witness to the existence of a 
class of Levites distinct from the priests. But it 
certainly witnesses to an organization of the 
priestly body. There is mention of elders of the 
priests (19"), the office of chief superintendent in 
the temple (20! 2975), as well as that of keeper of 
the threshold (35+). The priests, even the higher 
grades of them, appear to be still regarded as 
court officials; at least the chief superintendent 
Zephaniah (29° °°) makes his appearance as 8 
messenger of king Zedekiah (21! 37°). 

6. THe PRIESTHOOD IN EZEKIEL’S STATE OF 
THE FUTURE. — During the Exile, the prophet 
Ezekiel, the son of Buzi, of priestly descent (Ezk 
15), drew up a set of statutes for the future theo- 
cracy. These statutes are thoroughly imbued 
with a priestly spirit, and in view of the com- 
manding position which is assigned in them to the 
sons of Zadok, the Jerusalemite priestly family, 
there can be no doubt that Ezekiel himself belonged 
to this family. 

In the State of the future, in what shall then be 
the sole existing temple, that at Jerusalem, he 
permits (4415) none but the Levite priests (ef. 43"), 
the sons of Zadok, to enjoy priestly rights, to offer 
to Jahweh fat and blood, to enter His sanctuary 
and to approach His table; this prerogative is to 
belong to them because they kept the charge of 
the sanctuary of Jahweh when the children of 
israel went astray. The prophet’s meaning clearly 
is, that the Zadokites kept the service of Jahweh 
pure when the people deviated into idolatry—a 
statement which, of course, has only a measure of 
truth, for the intrusion of idolatry into the temple 
at Jerusalem in the reign of Manasseh cannot 
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have taken place without some complicity on the 
part of the Jerusalemite priests. The Zadokites 
are contrasted by Ezekiel with the Levites who 
went astray from Jahweh when Israel apostatized, 
who left the service of Jaliweh for that of idols. 
They are to bear their iniquity, they shall not 
approach Jahweh to exercise the office of priest to 
Him, nor approach His holy things; on the con- 
trary, they are to take the place of the foreigners 
who have hitherto been allowed to enter the 
sanctuary as keepers of it, and in their room they 
are to keep watch at the doors of the temple, to 
be ministers of the house, to slay the burnt- 
offering and the sacrifice of the people, and to 
stand before them (the Israelites) to minister to 
them (44°), Besides slaughtering the victims, 
the ‘ ministers of the house,’ 7.e. the non-Zadokite 
Levites, have, further, to cook the sacrifices of the 
people (405). 

It is plain that by the non-Zadokite Levites, 
Ezekiel means the former priests of the high 
places, who had abetted the people’s practice of 
idolatry on tlie high places. Jor this they are to 
be deprived of their former priestly rank and 
degraded to the position of temple - servants. 
From this it may be seen that Josiah’s reform 
had not been able to destroy the former bd@ndéth 
priests’ claim to priestly rights. They could, in 
face of that reform, appeal to the enactment of 
Dt, whereby an cqual share in the priestly service 
at Jerusalem was open to all Levites who might 
come to attach themselves to the cultus there. 

The explanation of Ezekiel’s ‘ Levites’ as the 
former priests of the high places las been rightly 
maintained, especially by Graf, Kuenen, and Well- 
hausen. On the other hand, one cannot infer, as 
has been done by the writers just named, from 
Ezekiel’s presentation of the case, that up till tlen 
there were in the temple at Jerusalem no other 
servants of the priests or of the temple beyond the 
foreigners spoken of. Jizekiel demands merely 
that the foreigners who had previously given ser- 
vice in the sanctuary, and who are known from 
the Jehovistic passages in the Bk. of Joshua (see 
above, § 3) as temple-slaves, should have their 
place taken in future by the former priests of the 
high places. But besides such servants, there 
may, even prior to the time of Ezekiel, have been 
Israelites, possibly even Levites in particular, who 
held in the temple a position subordinate to the 
priests and intermediate between them and the 
laity. Ezekiel speaks of a degradation not of the 
Levites as a body, but only of those of them who 
had been priests of the idol-worship. Only in a 
later passage (4814) does he say of the ‘ Levites’ 
generally, in distinction from the sons of Zadok, 
that they ‘went astray,’ but, after the previous 
description of the manner of this going astray, it 
may be so put for the sake of shortness. That 
besides those who went astray and the Zadokites 
there is yet another group of Levites recognized by 
Ezekiel, namely those who had even at an earlier 
period occupied the position now assigned to the 
former bdméth priests, of this there is certainly 
nowhere a clear expression. One might tbink 
to deduce it from 40*, where—before the de- 
erading of the idolatrous Levites is spoken of—a 
distinction is made between ‘the priests, the 
keepers of the charge of the house,’ and ‘the 
priests, the keepers of the charge of the altar, 
which are the sons of Zadok, who from among the 
sons of Levi draw near to Jahweh to minister to 
him’ (Gesch. p. 106). Smend (ad foc.) and Kuenen 
(THT, 1890, p. 23) would refer the words ‘these 
are the sons of Zadok’ to both the preceding 
definitions of the kéhdnim, so that by ‘ keepers 
of the charge of the house’ we should not have to 
understand Levites as distinguished from Zadok- 
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ites. This does not appear to the present writer 
to be permissible, seeing that in 44" it is expressly 
said of the Levites that they are to be ‘ ministers 
of the house,’ and in 44" that it is they that are to 
be ‘ keepers of the charge of the louse’ (cf. 46%4), 
whereas 44!° says of the sons of Zadok that the 
are to draw near to the table of Jahweh, whieh. 
corresponds to the definition ‘to keep the charge 
of the altar.’ Kuenen appears to be decidedly 
wrong when, in answer to the present writer’s 
distinguishing of two classes of priests in 40%, 
he objects that the south hall and the north hall 
in 40**, of which the first is for the keepers of the 
charge of the house, and the second for the keepers 
of the charge of the altar, are, according to 42%, 
both intended for the priests proper, ‘who draw 
near to Jahweh,’ te. the Zadokites, The south 
hall and the north hall of 40** are quite different 
from the north halls and south halls of 42% (ob- 
serve halls to the north and halls to the south,’ 
both times in the plural). The two single halls of 
40** lie outside the inner gate, t.e. the south gate 
and the north gate leading to the inner fore-court, 
by the side of the gate (v.4). The north halls and 
south halls of 42% are situated opposite the inner 
fore-court, 2.¢. outside the latter, on its north and 
south sides (see Smend, ad foc.). From 42" it 
cannot then be inferred that the kohdnim men- 
tioned in 40*© are all to be regarded as Zadokites. 
But even if in this passage a distinction is already 
made between priests of first and second rank, it 
is possible that there is in this a proleptic reference 
to the later statements about the degrading of the 
priests of the high places. If so, it is certainly 
surprising that only in 40° are even the lower 
class spoken of as £ohdnim. The two classes are 
elsewhere distinguished by Ezekiel in the same 
fashion, but the designation kéhaénim for the lower 
class occurs no more after the rule las been laid 
down in ch. 44 that the Levites who went astray 
are no longer to discharge priestly services. On 
the contrary, 45% speaks of ‘the priests, the 
ministers of the sanctuary, who draw near to 
minister to Jaliweh,’ and, along with these, of 
‘the Levites, the ministers of the house.’ There- 
fore it seems to follow from the peculiar form of 
designation, Léhdnim, applied only in 40° to the 
lower class, that the distinction of kéhdnim of two 
grades was familiar to Ezekiel from already exist- 
ing relations (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p- 195), but that in his later utterances he pur- 
posely avoided giving to the lower class the name 
of ‘ priests,’ after he had denied the priestly char- 
acter to the apostate Levites who were assigned to 
this class. That there should have been a second 
class of priests even prior to the Exile is not 
astonishing in view of tlie various priestly dig- 
nities recognized in the Bks. of Kings (see above, 
§ 3). If this were really the case, the priests of 
secondary rank will, of course, have been different 
from the foreigners, the temple-slaves. The latter 
are required by Ezekiel to be in future wholly dis- 
carded, His Levites, t.e. the former priests of the 
high places, are, on this presupposition, to dis- 
charge in the future cultus the duties which 
hitherto have been discharged by the priests of the 
second rank and the foreigners. 

A chief priest is not known to the future theo- 
eracy of Ezekiel any more than a king, but only a 
‘prince’ (nasi), te whom certain priestly preroga- 
tives belong, as they had done to the pre-exilic 
king. The prince may upon certain occasions 
enter the east gate of the inner fore-court, but 
not this court itself; he is to defray the cost of 
the daily offering and the material for the offer- 
ings at the great festivals, and for the people 
(Gesch. p. 129f.). ‘The priest’ who officiates at 
the atonement for the sanctuary on the first day 
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of the first and seventh months (45) can hardly 
be the chief priest (Smend, ad foc.), but may 
rather be regarded as the particular Zadokite who 
happens to officiate. It has frequently been 
assumed that these ordinances of Ezekiel ΠΥ 
the non-existence of a ‘high priest’ up to lis 
time. It may be, indeed, that prior to Ezekiel no 
priest bore the exact title ‘high priest’; but there 
can be no doubt, from the account of things in the 
Bks. of Kings, that prior even to the Exile there 
was ἃ chief priest at Jerusalem. In Ezekiel’s 
theocracy Jahweh is directly present, hence it has 
no room for a human king, and is just ag little 
in want of a single priestly mediator (this also 
against Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 368, 
who holds that Ezekiel intends, by the emphasis 
he lays on Zadok as the father of the Jerusalemite 
priesthood, to recognize in lis State of the future 
a ‘high priest’ such as Zadok was). Ezelkiel’s 
temple has no sacred ark, to which such a priest 
had to draw near, but God Himself dwells in the 
temple. It may be that in the words, ‘ Away with 
the tiara (miznepheth, elsewhere only as the desig- 
nation of the high priest’s turban in the Priests’ 
Code, cf. zdniph in Zec 3°), hence with the crown’ 
(Ezk 2151 [Eng.*]), there is a distimct rejection 
both of the kingship and of the high priesthood 
expressed (Gesch. p. 118 f.). At all events, in view 
of the dropping of the title of ‘ king’ in Ezekiel’s 
theocracy, it would not be surprising if he meant 
a hitherto existing high priesthood to be also dis- 
carded. 

Ezekiel gives special injunctions to the priests. 
They are to perform the holy service, clothed in 
linen, not in wool, in order to avoid sweat (44:11), 
This official dress they are to put off when they go 
out to the outer court, that they may not sanctify 
the people with their holy garments (v.?%). In like 
manner, in order to avoid sanctifying the people, 
it is enacted that the priests are to boil the guilt- 
offering and the sin-offering and to bake the manhah 
in chambers of the inner court, but not to bring 
them into the outer court (46%). Their hair they 
are neither to let grow long nor to shave off, but 
to cut; when they go into the inner court they 
may not drink wine (44%). They may not marry 
a divorced woman, but only a virgin of the house 
of Israel or the widow of a priest (v.”*). They are 
not to defile themselves with dead bodies except in 
the case of the nearest relations; in the event of 
such defilement the priest is not to be allowed to 
enter the inner court and present his sin-offering 
till the seventh day after his purification (v.76), 
An injunction, which was indeed of general 
application (οἷ. Ex 22°), is addressed with special 
emphasis to the priests, namely that they are not 
to eat of animals that have died of themselves or 
been torn (v.*4). Amongst the functions assigned 
to the priests, besides the offering of sacrifice, there 
is the instruction of the people in the difference 
between holy and profane, clean and unclean, as 
well as the giving of judicial decisions (v.7°*), 

The principle already laid down in Dt, and re- 
peated by Ezekiel, that the priests are to have 
no inheritance in the land of Israel, that Jahweh 
is their inheritance (4438), is not carried through 
consistently by Ezekiel. He assigns to the priests 
the land immediately surrounding the temple, as a 
holy ¢érémah or ‘portion’ to dwell on (45!* 491°) ; 
the Levites receive the district touching on the 
priests’ land (45° 48%). The land of the priests 
and Levites is an inalienable possession (484). Be- 
sides this the priests have, as in Dt, but after a 
different arrangement, definite portions assigned 
them of the sacrifices and sacred gifts. The nein- 


hah, the sin-offering and the guilt-offering they 


have to consume in the chambers of the temple 
(4z5 44°), Every ‘devoted thing’ in Israel falls 


to them (44°), and, in the case of the consecrated 
eifts, the best (the ré’shith) of all the first-fruits 
of everything, and of every heave-olfering (téri- 
mah), of everything of all heave-offermgs, along 
with which special mention is made, further, of 
the best (the réshith) of the dough (44%). By 
the heave-ofiering appears to be meant vegetable 
products of the land, along with the frst-fruits 
already mentioned. Of the heave-offering also 
only the ré’shith is assigned to the priest. What 
is to be done with the rest is not indicated, per- 
haps it goes to the State (Gesch. p. 126 f.). 

7. THE PRIESTHOOD FROM EZEKIEL TO EZRA. 
—Fzekiel’s ordinances were of an ideal character, 
calculated upon a hoped-for restoration of the 
theocracy. During the Exile, when there was no 
holy service performed, we learn nothing about 
the condition of the priestly arrangements. Only 
Deutero-Isaiah speaks of ‘holy princes’ (4338), by 
which probably priest-princes are meant, and in 
that case a priesthood organized in different grades 
is presupposed, such as we make acquaintance with 
in Kings. A prophet writing in the period after 
the Return, who appears to have belonged to the 
school of Deutero-Isaiah, but can scarcely have 
been identical with him, rises to the broad-minded 
expectation that Jahweh in the future will take to 
Himself even Gentiles ‘ for priests, for Levites’ (Is 
66, where read 05> ound; see Gesch. p. 249f.). 
Whether the prophet understands the terms 
‘priests’ and ‘ Levites’ to be identical in mean- 
ing, or distinguishes between them (so, recently, 
again, Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 206 ff.), 
is not perfectly clear; but the probability is that 
the two terms are regarded as equivalent, as other- 
wise there would be an anti-climax in the order 
‘priests, Levites.’ The statement assumes the 
simplest character if one ‘emends (with JCuenen, 
Duhm [ad doe.], Kittel [ad loc.], and Cheyne [/nétrod. 
to the Book of Isaiah, London, 1895, p. 377]) 0379? 
o> ‘for Levite priests.’ 

From the post-exilic community we have authen- 
tic information about the condition of the priest- 
hood, first of all from Haggai and Zechariah in 
the second year of king Darius (Hystaspis), B.c. 
520. Both these prophets speak of Joshua, the 
head of the priestly body, as ‘high priest’ (ha- 
kohéen ha-gadol, Hag 1 1*-44, Zec 31-8 al.), a designa- 
tion of which we have found hitherto only isolated 
occurrences in Kings, without having any guarantee 
from these that we are entitled to look upon it as 
a pre-exilic title. When, in the vision of Zechariah, 
the Satan accuses the high priest, his complaint is 
repelled by the angel of Jabweh, in the nanie of 
Jahweh ‘who has chosen Jerusalem’ (Zee 3*). The 
high priest then is clearly viewed as the represen- 
tative of Jerusalem, and thus, in all probability, 
of the whole community. Without the high priest, 
Zechariah cannot portray the consummation of all 
things under the Zemah, 2.e. the Messiah. He 
thinks of a priest as standing on the right (LXX) 
of the future king (6%). In another passage in 
this same prophet, the Messiah hiniself appears to 
be represented as in possession of priestly preroga- 
tives, when it is said of Joshua and his companions, 
ὦ.6. the rest of the priests, that they are ‘men of 
the sign,’ in allusion to the coming of the Zemah, 
under whom the sin of the land is to be taken away 
in one day (835), To Joshua the promise is made 
that, if he will walk in Jahweh’s ways and keep His 
charge, he shall judge Jahweh’s house (7.6. Israel ; 
tadin would scarcely be used of the management 
of the temple [Wellhausen, Nowack], although the 
temple appears to suit better the mention of 
‘courts’ in the same context), keep His courts, 
and have a place to walk among those who stand 
before God (3. Joshua is thus thought of as 
the culminating head of the people, the director 
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of the cultus, the mediator between the community 
and God. The high priest is manifestly conceived 
of by Zechariah as anointed (as in the Priests’ 
Code), for the ‘two sons of oil’ of Zec 44 can 
hardly stand for anything else than the Davidie- 
ally descended Zerubbabel and the high priest 
Joshua. 

All this marks a view of the dignity of the chief 
priest which is diametrically opposed to the pro- 
gramme of Ezekiel, and which cannot be 3 χα 
stood as a direct expansion of what we have learned 
from Dt or the prophets or the historical books to 
have been the development of things hitherto. Of 
course, through the restoration of Israel, after the 
Exile, the dignity of the chief priest acquired extra 
elevation, because he was now head of the com- 
munity with no longer a king by his side. But in 
spite of all this it appears to the present writer 
inconceivable, that in the course of the 52 years 
which had elapsed since Ezekiel in the five and 
twentieth year of his captivity (B.C. 572) had his 
vision of the new Jerusalem with its new ordin- 
ances (401), the high priestly dignity should have 
made its p= oa yaa as a wholly new creation. If 
Ezekiel is silent about a chief priest, this is—as the 
statements in the Bks. of Kings show — plainly 
not because tliere had been no chief priest at 
Jerusalein up till then, but is due to an intentional 
reaction against a then actually existing office. 
But even if this be so, the rank of the chief priest 
must, in the interval between Dt and Zechariah, 
or even between Ezeldiel and Zechariah, have been 
raised in a way of which there is no evidence in the 
sources as yet adduced, and which is not intelligible 
on the ground simply of the changed cireumstances. 
We shall have to return later on to inquire to what 
Νὰ this alteration is to be ascribed (see below, 
§ 8 g). 

In Haggai the priests are asked for ἐόγᾶλ, i.e. 
oral direction, and this with reference to the dis- 
tinction of clean and unelean (2"), From the faet 
that the reply is given by word of mouth, it does 
not follow that there was as yet no written éérah 
at all on this subject ; even where such exists, oral 
direction as to its application in any particular case 
is still requisite. Ly Zechariah, too, it is regarded 
as the business of the priests—as well as the pro- 
phets—to give information about a question afiect- 
ing religious observances (7°). 

Neither Hageai nor Zechariali make any mention 
of Levites alongside of priests. Our first authentic 
wituess to Levites is in the time of Ezra. Accord- 
ing to the account given in Ezra’s own Memoirs 
(indicated hereafter by M, which stands also for 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah), Ezra was accompanied 
to Palestine by two priestly houses, that of Gershom 
of the sons of Phinehas, and that of Daniel of the 
sons of Ithamar (Ezr 82 M). No Levites came for- 
ward at first to join him (v.6 Δ, It was only at 
Ezra’s special request that 38 Levites were at 
length prepared to go with hin (v.% M). Of the 
Nethinim, ‘whom David and the princes had given 
for the service of the Levites,’ there went with 
Ezra 220 inen (ν. M). The fact that so few 
Levites, and these only after much pressing, con- 
sented to follow Ezra, must have been due to 
special circumstances, The Levites, who in Ezr 
and Neh are everywhere sharply distinguished from 
the priests, must be understood to be those whom 
Ezekiel had called Levites in the narrower sense, 
1.¢. the descendants of the non-Jerusalemite priests 
of the high places. The station which Ezekiel had 
assigned to them in the State of the future must 
have presented few attractions. Still the distine- 
tion between priests and Levites among those who 
returned with Ezra can scarcely be based merely 
upon the ordinance proposed by Ezekiel, but, Hike 
the appearance of the high priest in Zechariah, is 


probably to be attributed to the influence of another 
classification which had meanwhile come into force 
(cf. below, §8 5), But evenapart from such, and 
even if there was no thought of mtroducing the 
ideal constitution of Ezekiel, the situation was 
not a favourable one for these ‘ Levites.’ As Ezra 
himself, aceording to what is quite a credible 
account of his descent (Ezr 712), was a Zadokite, 
the descendants of the former priests of Jeru- 
salem would, as a matter of course, take the 
lead amongst the returned exiles, so that other 
‘Levites,’ who were not in a position to clann 
that they belonged to the priestly aristocracy, must 
give way to them. 

The Memoirs of both Ezra and Nehemiah make 
a distinction, which the Bks. of Ezr and Neh do 
not inake everywhere throughout, between the 
Levites and the singers and doorkeepers of the 
temple (e.g. Ezr 10%! ΔΙ, see Gesch. p. 142, and 
cf. below, 89). These are classes which meet us 
for the first time in the post-exilie period (the 
‘singers’ of Ezk 40“ are based upon a textual 
error, see Smend, ad loc.; otherwise Koéberle, p. 
171), But it is not likely that these classes 
constitute a really new phenomenon, which first 
took its rise in the Exile, for, during a period when 
there was neither temple nor cultus, professional 
classes like these can scarcely have been formed. 
And as little—even if the representation given 
in Neh 7 (?M)=Ezr 2, that already amongst those 
who returned with Zerubbabel there were singers 
and dvorkeepers, should be incorrect—can these 
classes have come into being for the first time 
under the wretched conditions that marked the 
beginnings of the cultus in post-exilic Jerusalem. 
Rather, it may be inferred, in the post-exilie 
singers and doorkeepers we have to do with the 
descendants of doorkeepers and singers of the pre- 
exilie temple, just as in the Nethinim with 
descendants of pre-exilic temple-slaves. The post- 
exilie singers, doorkeepers, and Nethinim are con- 
sequently an argument in favour of the existence 
of a numerous non-priestly personnel of servants 
in the pre-exilic temple. 

In a statistical account of the Astarte temple, 
inscribed on stone, found on the site of the ancient 
Kition, and belonging perhaps to the 4th cent. B.C. 
(CIS, 1. 86A and k), there is mention of a whole 
series of different servants of the temple, who 
correspond in part to the Jerusalem temple- 
servants; those who had charge of the eurtains, 
gatekeepers, those who had to attend to the 
slaying of the saerificial victims, female singers 
or dancers (nooy). A personnel of a similar kind 
was, in fact, required by every considerable 
temple. 

The post-exilic Levites in the narrower sense, 
on the other hand, cannot be identified with any 
office in the pre-exilic temple. Although the class 
known in post-exilic times as ‘ Levites’ owed its 
origin, to all appearance, to the programme of 
Ezekiel, yet the presence of special doorkeepers, 
alongside the Levites, in the post-exilie temple, 
shows that the Levites had not become precisely 
what he intended, for he had assigned to them 
the eharge of the temple doors (see above, § 6). 
From the same circumstance it may be inferred 
with probability that the class of doorkeepers 
existed prior to Ezekiel, and that he intended 
to amalgamate his Levites with these. If the 
list contained in Neh 7 is what in the present text 
it gives itself out to be, namely a catalogue of 
those who at the first returned from the Exile 
with Zerubbabel (Neh 77), the first gélah that 
returned already included all the above classes 
of sanctuary servants. Along with 4289 priests 
the list mentions 74 Levites, 148 (128) singers, 
138 (139) doorkeepers, 392 Nethinim and sons of 
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Solomon’s servants (Neh 7°, cf. Ezr 2°), But 
perhaps the probability is greater that we have 
to do here with a list of the population of Judah 
at the time of Nehemiah. The very small number 
of Levites will have to be explained in this passage 
in the same way as in the notice regarding those 
that returned with Ezra (see above). Another 
list (Neh 11!°-!%), which likewise has reference per- 
haps to the time of Nehemiah (the Chronicler, at 
all events, understands it so), gives, amongst the 
numbers of those dwelling in Jerusalem, for the 
priests 1192; for the Levites, to whom the singers 
are here reckoned, 284; for the doorkeepers 172. 
This list, however, as it does not distinguish be- 
tween Levites and singers, may not have been 
drawn up till after the time of Nehemiah. Ezra 
himself says nothing of singers and doorkeepers 
having returned with him; it is only in the later 
narrative, Ezr 7’, that they are mentioned, but 
without any statement of their numbers, amongst 
the different classes of those who accompanied 
Ezra. It may be that they had already returned 
in such numbers, that, when Ezra set out, there 
were either no more singers and doorkeepers in 
Babylon at all (Vogelstein, p. 38f.), or none that 
were prepared to go with him. On the other 
Se 220 Nethinim returned with Ezra (Ezr 8” 
ἢ). 

The same list in Neh 7, whose date is uncertain, 
lays great stress on the priests being able to prove 
their priestly genealogy ; the families that could 
not do this were excluded from the priesthood 
(ν. 5), What was demanded in the matter of 
this genealogy is not evident from the expressions 
used, whether perchance descent from Zadok had 
to be proved, in accordance with the ordinance of 
Ezekiel, or from Aaron, as is required by the 
Priests’ Code. 

The above were the constituent elements of the 
service of the temple, when, according to the 
usually accepted date, im B.c. 445 or 444, during 
the governorship of Nehemiah, Ezra caused thie 
Law to be read aloud in solemn assembly (Neh 
81), This law—probably the whole Pentateuch, 
otherwise only the so-called Priests’ Code, i.¢. the 
ceremonial law contained in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch —contained also regulations re- 
garding the priesthood which wp till then had not 
possessed normative force, at whatever time they 
may have originated. In the position, however, 
answering to that in the Priests’ Code, which was 
assumed by the high priest in the new Jewish 
community, even before the arrival of Ezra (see 
above), we shall have to recognize an influence 
exerted, prior to its public promulgation, by the 
legislation of the Priests’ Code which was ¢radu- 
ally arranged or collected, if not composed, by 
the scribes in Babylon. In this Code, as is well 
known, the high priest has a unique position 
given to him. The influence of the same legisla- 
tion is probably to be traced likewise in the ex- 
plicit distinction between priests and Levites 
amongst those who returned with Ezra, and still 
more clearly in the circumstance that some priests 
who returned with Ezra traced their descent to 
Aaron (Ithainar), but not to Zadok (Phinehas), 
This influence of the Priests’ Code upon the re- 
lations of the new community prior to Ezra’s 
appearance in Palestine, is enough to exclude the 
view, which is sometimes put forward, that Ezra 
composed the Pnests’ Code after his arrival, ὦ. 6., 
according to the usual chronology, between the 
years B.C. 458 and 445 or 444. At least the rudi- 
mentary stage of the Priests’ Code must be placed, 


in view of the position of the high priest in the | 
time of the prophet Zechariah, not less than about | 


a century before the time of Ezra. 
In all probability the publication of the Law was 
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preceded by the appearance of the short prophetical 
whiting which has come down to us under the 
name /Zalachi, which is derived from: one of its 
catch-words, or may even be a title of honour 
given to its anthor. It was probably written 
after the arrival of Ezra, as it occujnes itself with 
the question of the mixed marriages, wlich, so 
far as we know, was first agitated by him. The 
covenant with the priests is called in Malachi the 
covenant with Levi or with the Levites (9 8), 
which does not agree with the terminology of the 
Priests’ Codex, and hence appears to poimt to a 
date prior to its publication. It cannot, surely, 
be snpposed that, with reference to an oy pression 
of the serving Levites by the priests, the latter are 
reminded by Malachi that Jahweli has entered 
into covenant with the whole tribe of Levi (Vocel- 
stein, p. 24f.), for what Malachi complains of is 
not ill-treatinent of the Levites by the priests, 
but that the priests handle the ¢éra@i wrongly and 
with respect. of persons (25"), 7¢. of course in their 
dealings with the community. Malachi calls 
those who present the offerings ‘sons of Levi’ (3°), 
and betrays no acquaintance with the term 
‘Levites’ in the special sense of tlie Priests’ Code, 
namely as the appellation of a class of inferior 
ministers of the sanctuary. The terminology of 
the Priests’ Codex had tlius, at all events, not 
become current in the time of Malachi. It is 
true that in Malachi the paying of the tithes is 
demanded, not for the holding of feasts, as in Dt, 
but for the store-house of the temple, as ‘ food,’ 
ἢ... for those who lve by their temple service 
(3% 10), This agrees with the requirement of the 
Priests’ Code published by Ezra, but this par- 
ticular ordinance may have come into force even 
prior to the publication of the Code. 

8. THE PRIESTHOOD ACCORDING To TNE LAW 
CONTAINED IN THE ‘PRIESTLY WRITING.’—We 
do not know what was the compass of the law- 
book which obtained recognition under Ezra. 
Probably we should understand by it the whole 
Pentateuch. The narrative of the reading of the 
law and the binding of the people to obey it is 
scarcely, it is true, taken directly from the 
Memoirs of Ezra, but certain traces indicate that 
it goes back to these. The indications which 
the narrative of the reading of the law gives 
as to its contents point in part (the prolibition 
of marnage with the Canaanites, Neh 10%) to 
Deuteronomy, or even to the still older legislation 
contained in the Jehovistic book, but in great 
measure to enactments which are to be found 
only in the code contained in that source of the 
Pentateuch which it has become customary to 
call as a whole the ‘Priestly Writing’ (Neh 5 1 
1053. 86), This portion of the law of Ezra is a 
new factor which, at whatever time it may have 
originated, had not hitherto obtained public recog- 
nition or been generally known, It is true that 
in certain new ordinances regarding the situation 
of the priests, introduced in the period between 
the First Return and the arrival of Ezra (see 
above, ἃ 7), influences are to be traced whicl pro- 
ceeded from this code, whether already in existence 
or in process of coming into being. 

The Priestly Writing occupies itself more than 
any of the collections of laws that had hitherto 
obtained validity, with the relations of the priest- 
hood, and, on this account and because of its having 
undeniably originated in the circle of the priests, 
may be called after them. Its legislation, which 
deals mainly with ritual, is not, indeed, specially 
designed for the priests. It is not meant to bea 
manual of rules for the discharge of the priestly 
service. These, indeed, are not fully given on 
| many points; rather are the readers or hearers it 
| has im view, primarily the members of the con- 
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gregation. The latter, however, are instructed | ness,’ but belonging to those special ¢éréth akin to 


mainly about the organization of the holy ser- 
viee and of those who perform it, about the rights 
and duties appertaining to the priests. Neverthe- 
less, for the sake of brevity, the law contained in 
the ‘Priestly Writing’ may be called, aiter the 
example of others, the Priests’ Code. 

a. The priests in the Law of Holiness and in 
particular ‘téréth.—It is owing only to redaction 
by a single hand that the Priests’ Code has 
reached a harmonious eharacter; this redaction 
has clearly welded it together from a variety of 
eomponents. Even tle views it gives of the 
priestly relations have not been all cast in one 
mould, In those components of the Priests’ Code 
which manifestly are to be recognized as the 
oldest, tlie so-called ‘Law of Holiness,’ 6.6. the 
main stock of Ly 17-26, as well as particular 
téréth akin to this, which were perhaps originally 
combined with it or may have had currency by 
themselves (Lv 6f., 11 [12-15. 27], Nu 5" 61-41 
1587-21), we hear only of ‘the priests’ or ‘ the priest,’ 
namely the one officiating ; but the priests are not 
more clearly defined as to their descent, and there 
is no mention of Levites or other sanetuary servants 
along with them. It is a later process of redaction 
that has introdueed into these passages the designa- 
tion of the priests with referenee to Aaron and his 
sons. In Lv 6’ (Eng.¥) ‘sons of Aaron’ appears 
to stand in the place of an original ‘the priest,’ 
for this subject is followed in v.®() by the singular 
of the verb. The quite isolated mention of the 
Levites in these portions (Lv 25%**4) is certainly 
an interpolation. On the other hand, even the 
original Law of Holiness probably contained very 
minute prescriptions as to purity on the part of 
the priests (Lv 9118), This law appears, further, 
to have been acquainted with a chief priest, for 
the connexion of the section which lays down 
special rules for his purity (Lv 21) with the 
Law of Holiness scareely admits of a doubt (it is 
doubted, indeed, by H. Weinel, ‘nvm und seine 
Derivate,’ in ZATIV, 1898, p. 28ff.). In favour 
of this connexion is the expression, not used elsc- 
where in the Priests’ Code, ‘the priest who is 
greater than his brethren’ (v.?°). To the older 
elements probably belongs also the prescription 
that this first priest is not to leave the sanctuary 
in the event of a bereavement (Lv 21"), whieh 
presupposes that he lives in the sanctuary (as 
Eli did), a view whieh is taken nowhere else 
iu the Priests’ Code. 

To what date these oldest components of the 
Priests’ Code should be attributed it is hard to de- 
cide. At present they are usually assigned to the 
Exile, near the time of Ezekicl. So much is un- 
questionably right, that the Law of Holiness still 
existed as a collection by itself during the Exile, 
and that it received then its conclusion which fits 
only that period (Lv 26°") Gut, beyond this, 
it does not follow necessarily from the special 
points of contact between Ezekiel and this law, 
that both belong to nearly the same _ period. 
These points of contaet may be due to the faet 
that Ezekiel made quite a special use of the Law 
of Holiness, and specially attached himself to it. 
The demand which stands at the head of this law 
(Lv 17**), that all slaying of animals must take 

lace before the sanctuary (which was afterwards 

rought by a redactor into relation to the tent of 
meeting, which was not originally mentioned), 
eould be obeyed only at a time when there were 
more sanctuaries than one (so, following Dillmann, 
Gesch. p. 47). This would lead us to think of the 
pre-Deuteronomic period. That the author of the 
Deuteronomic law was acquainted with the éérah 
about leprosy which has come down to us in Lv 
13 f., outside the specially so-called ‘ Law of Holli- 
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this law (see above), is not improbable, seeing that, 
at all events, some leprosy-¢érd/ entrusted to the 
priests is known to him (Dt 24°). 

If the Law of Holiness originally presupposed 
the existence of a plurality of sanctuarics, it 
remains doubtful whether it thinks of a single 
chief priest for all the sanctuaries, or assumes that 
there will be a number of ehief priests taliug 
eharge of the different sanctuaries. 

bh. The Aaronttc pricsts.—The other components 
of the Priests’ Code exhibit a harmonious system 
of organization of the priesthood; although even 
here, in matters of detail, differences of various 
strata and innovations are not to be overlooked. 
A priesthood, according to the Priestly Writing, 
first came into being in Israel in the time of 
Moses, when the one legitimate place of saerifice, 
the tent of meeting, was by Divine direction 
established. Previously, according to this writing, 
the fathers of Isracl had offered no sacrifices, and 
eonsequently required no priests. Moses installed 
as priests his brother Aaron and the latter’s sons, 
Only to the descendants of these do the priestly 
rights pass on. The terms ‘sons of Aaron’ and 
‘priests’ are thus synonymous (Ex 284! 29% 401%: 
etc.), Only two of Aaron’s sons, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, perpetuate the family. A preference, 
however, is given to the sons of Eleazar above 
those of Ithamar, when, on the oecasion of a pro- 
pitiatory action on the part of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar, the covenant of an everlasting priesthood 
is entered into only with him and his seed (Nu 
20°"), 

For the exereise of the holy office the sons of 
Aaron are provided with a special prvestly attire, 
Ex 287-—linen breeches and a long coat (Acth- 
dneth), besides a girdle anda turban. The upper 
carments are, aecording to Ex 39°, to be all of 
shésh, 1.€., borrowing an Egyptian term, byssus, 
therefore white, till we come to the girdle, which, 
according to Ex 39” (if here it is the girdle of the 
priests in general and not that of the high priest 
that is spoken of), is composed of the four colours 
of the sanctuary, namely white, crimson, blue- 
purple, and red-purple. At all events, according 
to Josephus (Ant. 111. vii. 2), the white ground of 
the priest’s girdle had flowers of the four colours 
wrought into it. Shoes, which are nowhere men- 
tioned, are apparently not to be worn by the 
priests while performing the sacred office; they 
probably go barefooted (Ex 3° [JE]), just as the 
Phoenician priests wore not shoes but linen soeks 
(Pietschsmann, Gesch. der Phénizier, Berlin, 1889, 
p- 223). The white garments of shésh correspond 
to the linen robe, the ’2phéd bad, which in olden 
times was worn by the Hebrew priests (1 5 2”). 
Linen was the material of the priest’s dress also 
among the Babylonians (Gunkel, Archiv f. Le- 
ligionswisscenschafl, 1. (1898] p. 297) and the Egyp- 
tians (Aneessi, Ὁ, 102 ff; Renan, Hist. du peuple 
@Isvaél, i. 149; Gesch. p. 70f.). The employment 
of shésh instead of the more eommon linen is to 
be set down as a later refinement. 

The ritual functions of the priests, specified im 
the Priests’ Code, are of a manifold character. 
The priests have to sprinkle the blood of the 
victim in the sanctuary (Lv 15.11.16 ete.), to offer 
the sacrifices (i.e. lay them upon the altar and 
cause them to go up in the sacred fire (Ly 
11:9. 12f. 15-17 ete,); they alone may accomplish the 
kappdrdh (covering ἢ effected by the presentation 
of the offerings (Lv 430. ® ete.). On the other hand, 
the killing, laying, and cutting up of the victim 
is, according to the Priests’ Code (difiering in this 
from Ezekiel), the business of the person making 
the offering, even should he be a layman (Lv 

The priests have, 
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further, to pour out the drink-offering (Nu 6"), 
they have to perform the whole service connected 
with the altar of burnt-offering (Ex 30°) and 
(spoken with special reference to Aaron) the altar 
of incense (Ex 8015), Only an Aaronite, and ‘no 
stranger’ may offer incense at all (Nu 17° [Eng. 
16*°]). The Aaronites alone have charge of the 
table of shewbread (Lv 24°, spoken specially of 
Aaron) and the candlestick (Ex 277). From Ex 
307%, Ly 243, Nu 85 it does not result that, accord- 
ing to another older enactment, only the high 
priest had charge of the candlestick (Vogelstein, 
p. 63). When ‘Aaron’ alone is spoken of here, 
it is as the representative of the priesthood 
in general. As such he performs in the Priests’ 
Code the whole of the priestly service, and in 
other passages as well he is named alone as stand- 
ing for the priests in general. Ex 27*!* Aaron and 
his sons’ will not be incorrect, then, as the explana- 
tion of the other passages which speak of Aaron 
alone. Only the priests may go within the sanc- 
tuary (Ex 30°). A ‘stranger,’ 1.6. a non-Aaronite, 
who approaches the altar or the space inside the 
eurtain shall die (Nu 18, Amongst the holiest 
articles which may be approached only by holy 
persons, 7.e. only by the priests, is reckoned even 
the laver in the fore-court (Ex 3078"). 

Even outside the sanctuary there are special 
duties assigned to the priests. They have to 
remove the ashes from the altar to a clean place 
without the camp (Lv 6? [Eng.]); they have 
(specially Eleazar, but this while Aaron was yet 
alive) charge of the holy anointing oil (Nu 4", 
which is perhaps to be assigned to a redactor, see 
Dillm. Nuwmeri, ete., 1886, p. 14f.). They alone 
may pronounce the blessing upon the people (Nu 
672), and in war or at the festivals are to blow 
with the sacred trunipets (Nu 10° 315). They 
have to watch over the distinction between holy 
and profane, unclean and clean, and to instruct 
the children of Israel in all statntes which Jahweh 
has spoken to them through Moses (Liv 101), 


whereby probably those statutes are specially in-’ 


tended which have regare to holy and profanc, 
clean and unelean. 

The priests have, further, to pronounce the curse 
on the woman who is accused of adultery, and to 
give her the water of bitterness to drink (Nu 54"); 
they have to reconsecrate the head of the Nazirite 
who has been defiled (Nu 6"), to determine the 
presence of leprosy in human beings, in houses, 
and in clothes, as well as to pronounce the declara- 
tion of cleanness from leprosy, and, in the latter 
case, to carry out the sprinkling of the man to be 
cleansed with the sacrificial blood, as well as the 
sprinkling aud pouring out of oil (Lv 13f.). At 
the slaying and burning of the red heifer, from 
whose ashes the water of purification for those 
who have been defiled by touching a dead body is 
to be prepared, the priest (Eleazar in the lifetime 
of Aaron) is to be present; he has to sprinkle the 
blood, and to throw various ingredients into the 
burning (Nu 19°). The priests have, further, to 
determine the valuation of persons that have been 
vowed (Ly 275), of vowed unclean beasts (v.""), of 
the consecrated house (v.}!4) or field (v.18), 

Aaron and his sons are installed in office by a 
solemn consecration, with ‘filling of the hand,’ z.e. 
by the presenting of a dedicatory offering placed 
in their hand, the ‘fill-offering’ (Ex 29, Lv 8 ad.; 
ef. on the filling of the hand, above, § 2). That 
this act of consecration is to be repeated in the 
case of every priest afterwards is not said, and how 
far this was actually done is questionable (Schiirer, 
Ῥ. 231f., note 25). In other passages an anointing 
of the priests is spoken of (Ex 28%! 30° a@/.). 


But 
at the same time the title ‘the anointed’ as an 
expression of honour is used only of the high priest 


(Lv 45.5.16 αἰ.) At the ceremony of consecrating 
the priests there is mention only of the anointing 
of Aaron (Ex 297), and the anointing is viewed as 
the sign of the high-priestly suecession (v.). 

Clearly we have to do here (as Wellhausen 
was the first to see) with two strata of the Priests’ 
Code; one of whicli assumes the anointing of all 
priests, the other only that of the high priest. 
Through combining the two views, the description 
has originated which makes it appear as if origin- 
ally all priests were anointed, while in future the 
high priest alone is to be anointed (Gesch. pp. 25, 
48f.). Nowhere in the OT outside the Priests’ 
Code is the anointing of ordinary priests assumed, 
but that of the high priest is assumed in several 
passages (Weinel in ZATIV, 1898, p. 28). 

Full priestly rights belong to such Aaronites as 
are free from boduy defects. No one who suffers 
fron any such blemish is to go within the sanctu- 
ary or approach the altar. On the other hand, 
even such persons are entitled, like the other 
Aaronites, to eat of the holy and the most holy 
offerings (Lv 214), Qn pain of being cut off, the 
priests have to refrain from sacrificing and from 
eating of the sacrificial flesh as long as they are 
tainted with any Levitical wncleanness (Ly 2274), 
The prohibition which applied to all Israelites 
(Lv 17!) against eating the flesh of an animal 
that had died of itself or been torn, is addressed 
with special emphasis to the priests (Ly 298), 
Before performing the sacred ofhice they have to 
wash their hands and feet in the brazen laver (Ex 
30%" 4031), and may not, before going iuto the 
sanctuary to perform their duties, drink wine or 
strong drink (Lv 10%), They are forbidden to 
marry a harlot, a polluted, or a divorced woman 
(Lv 21’). A priest’s daughter who by harlotry has 
profaned the office of her father is to be burned 
with fire (v.°). The priests are forbidden to defile 
themselves through the dead, with the exception 
of defilement by the corpse of the nearest blood 
relations (liv 21%), In all cases of bereavement 
they are forbidden to exhibit signs of mourning 
by making a baldness upon their heads, cutting 
their beards at the corners, or making cuttings in 
their flesh (v.°).—These prescriptions for the main- 
taining of purity on the part of the priests are found 
to a large extent in the Law of Holiness, and may 
already have belonged to its main stock, and thus 
have been merely adopted by the Priests’ Code. 

e. Lhe high priest.—At the head of the priestly 
body stands, in the time of Moses, his brother 
Aaron, and in later times always one of the 
descendants of the latter (Ex 29°%* ete.) After 
the death of Aaron the functions of chief priest 
are undertaken by his eldest sou Eleazar, who in 
turn is succeeded by his son Phinehas (Nu 25") ; 
which seems to assume an arrangement for the 
succession of the firstborn. Aaron, like the other 
priests, usually bears the simple title ha-hLéhcn 
(Ex 29°° 31” ete.). There are few passages in 
which the chief priest receives the name of honour 
‘the anointed priest’ (ha-hohin ha-mdshiah, Lv 
43.5. 16 G15. of, Gesch. p. 26; these passages, and, in 
eeneral, the majority of those in P in which an 
anointing is mentioned, are considered by Weinel 
[ΖΑ ΤῊΣ, 1898, p. 50 ff] to be additions). Equally 
seldom, three times only, does the chief priest bear 
the title ‘high priest’ (Aa-kdhén ha-gddél, Ly 21%, 
Nu 8055. 58), The high-priestly dignity is clearly 
thoucht of as conferred for life (Nu 35%: %), With 
solemnities lasting for seven days each new high 
priest is to be installed in office, with pntting on 
of the holy attire, anointing, and filling the hand 
(Ex 29%); he has on this occasion, like Aaron on 
the day of his anointing, to offer a minhah (Lv 
647. so at least according to the present text, see 
Dilhn. ad loe.), 
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The ehief priest is distinguished by two minutely 
described official costumes. One of these is wholly 
of linen. He wears this only when he goes into 
the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement (Lv 
16% 23. 32), Tn discharging the rest of his functions, 
he has to wear above the white kéthéneth of shésh 
worn by all the priests, a variegated dress of the four 
colours of the sanctuary, blue-purple, red-purple, 
crimson, and white, interwoven with gold (Ex 28%., 
Ly 81:7. αὐἰ.). The different parts of this dress are 
described in detail, yet their exact structure is not 
quite clearly recognizable. Above his under- 
garment the high priest wears his distinguishing 
oe kept together at the shoulders by a couple 
of clasps formed of shdham stone, upon each of 
which are engraved six names of the tribes of 
Israel (cf. art. EPHOD). Upon his breast, above 
the ephod, the high priest wears the four-cornered 
héshen suspended by little chains. Set in this 
externally are twelve precious stones in four rows, 
having engraved upon them the names of the 
twelve tribes. The héshen must be conceived of 
as a species of pocket (cf. art. BREASTPLATE OF 
THE HigH Priist), for in it are deposited the 
Urim and Thummim, which evidently are to be 
thought of as tangible objects (cf. art. URIM AND 
THUuMMIM). Upon the hem of the upper-garment 
(mé εἴ) which was attached to the ephod, there 
hang alternately pomegranates and little bells. 
In the front of his turban (miznepheth) the high 
priest wears upon his forehead a golden diadem 
inscribed ‘Holy to Jahweh.’ The high priest 
alone is entitled to carry the Urim and 'Thummim 
(Ex 28", Ly 8%), and to pronounce the ‘judgment 
of the Urim’ before Jahweh ; and by this decision, 
as that of a Divine oracle, Israel has to abide (Nu 
726) 

None but the high priest may go into the Holy 
of Holies on the yearly Day of Atonement, to 
inake propitiation for the priests and the congrega- 
tion, and carry through the ceremony with the two 
coats, In which he has to inake atonement also for 
the sanctuary (Lv 16%, οἵ, Ex 30!). Above all, it 
rests with him alone to make atonement for lus 
own guilt and that of his house (Lv 4°", οἵ, 9°), 
as well as for the community as a whole (Lv 436%, 
cf. 9156... differently, as it would appear, Nu 15”, 
see Gesch. p. 27, note). He has to offer a daily 
minhdh (Lv 6-6, where ‘ on the day of his anoint- 
ing’ [v.¥] is probably a later addition, by which 
the daily offering is transformed into one offered 
once for all at the time of his installation in the 
priestly office). Moreover, he has to take his share 


in the service rendered by the other priests (Ex | 
The role of mediator, apart from the above- | 


ore 
paler | ). 
mentioned atoning transactions, he assumes by 


bearing upon his breastplate the names of the | 


children of Israel, when he goes into the sanctuary 
(Ex 28°). 


The high priest Eleazar is named in the first | 


rank, along with Joshua, the prince of the tribes 
(Nu 34%", cf. Jos 14). At his word, spoken by 


means of the Urim, the whole congregation is to | 


eo out and come in (Nu 27%), After the death 
of the high priest the manslayer is safe to leave 
the city of refuge (Nu 355 38), The duration of 
the high priest’s office is treated in this enactment 
as an epoch at whose close certain questions that 
have remained open are to be regarded as now 
settled (the interpretation proposed in Gesch. p. 28, 
and approved by Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. 
» 340, finds no justification either 1 the Priests’ 

ode or in the OT generally). The high priest 
holds no other position of secular authority. 
When Moses end Aaron together number the 
people (Nu 1*™), Aaron acts in this matter simply 
as the brother of Israel’s leader. 

Special ingunctions regarding purity are laid 
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upon the high priest, which are stricter than those 
for the rest of the priests. Like the latter, they 
are found in the Law of Holiness. According to 
them, ‘the priest who is greater than his brethren’ 
may malry only a virgin of his people, and not, as 
is permitted to the other priests, a widow (Lv 
2]8-), He is not to defile himself through any 
dead body, even that of a father or mother (v."). 
He is forbidden, as a sign of mourning, to let his 
hair grow long or to rend his clothes (v.?°). 

If the high priest have brought guilt upon the 
people through any sin of his, he has to present a 
sin-offering, with ceremonies specially prescribed 
for this particular case (Lv 4), because a sin on 
the part of the spiritual head of the people is 
looked on as bringing special trouble upon tlie 
whole community. Sins affecting the priesthood, 
2.@. Violations of the laws given to the priests, 
have to be expiated by Aaron and his sons 
(Nu 18!; not by the high priest alone [Benzinger, 
Ῥ. 422], but by ‘him and the rest of the priests). 

ἃ, Zhe Levites.—The Aaronite priests are, in the 


| Priests’ Code, a special family of the tribe of Levi. 


The designation ‘Levites’ is only in isolated 
instances used of all that belong to this tribe, 
including the Aaronites (Ex 6%, Lv 2553. Nu 351") ; 
it is usually applied to the non-Aaronite Levites 
alone. The hii tribe is, like the other tribes, 
divided into ‘fathers’ houses’ with their heads or 
princes (Ex 6”, Nu 91:15), The tribe as a whole is 
considered as consecrated to God, this by way of 
compensation for the firstborn of man in Israel 
who all rightfully belonged to the Deity (Nu 
3 af.). The Levites in the narrower sense are 
not, like the Aaronites, servants of Jalhweh, but 
are given to the priests or to Jahweh for the 
service of the tabernacle, as is emphatically ex- 
pressed in the designation of the Levites as 
néthinim, ‘given’ (Nu 3° 819 18%), which clearly 
stands in some relation to the name applied to the 
foreign temple-slaves in the Bks. of Ezr and Neh, 
namely, Nethinem. In other passages, without 
the term néthiinim being employed, it is said of 
the Levites that they serve the dwelling-place of 
Jahweh, or that they serve Aaron, or the congre- 
gation. Here, as in the case of the priestly 
service, the verb sha@réth is used, but not, as in 
that case, absolutely, but with the object of 
service; the ‘dwelling - place,’ ὃ.6. the tent of 
meeting, ‘Aaron,’ or ‘the congregation’ (Nu 1° 
3° 16° 187), The Levites minister to the priests 
‘before’ the tent of meeting. The Levites are 
forbidden to approach, like the a the vessels 
in the inner sanctuary or the altar; by doing so 
they would bring death upon themselves and upon 
the priests (Nu 1825), The technical tern for the 
service of the Levites is sha@mar, ‘guard,’ which 
suits the Levites of the Priests’ Code in so far as 
they, in the arrangement of the camp, have to 
encamp with the priests immediately around the 
tabernacle, so that in point of fact they do guard 
the latter (Nu 159. 58. @/.). A ‘stranger,’ 7.¢. one 
who is neither priest nor Levite, who intrudes into 
this circle round the holy dwelling-place, shall die 
(Nu 3%). The standing employment of the verb 
shdimar for the service of the Levites indicates 
clearly that the prescription for the (purely ideal) 
arrangement of the camp corresponds to some 
actual duties performed by those whom the 
Priests’ Code calls Levites. Surely the shamar 
of the Levites has some connexion with the work 
of the doorkeepers of the temple in the Bk. of 
Ezra. The Levites are called in the Priests’ Code 
directly shomré mishméreth, ‘guardians’ of the 
sanctuary or ‘the dwelling-place’ of Jahweh (Nu 
328. 83 3130. 47), In Nu 3% the term is extended 
even to the priests, with reference to the arrange- 
ment of the camp. Besides, the same verb shdmar 
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is employed in an untechnical sense, in a few 
isolated instances in the Priests’ Code (Nu 3” 187), 
of the priestly service in general (so also in the 
post-exilic Zechariah), and then, further (so 
shdmar is used in the Priests’ Code), of the ser- 
vice of God in general, 2.6. of one’s attitude 
towards His commandments (Gn 26°). All this 
shows that we have here to do with a very 
ancient terminology, which probably reaches back 
far beyond the time when there was a special 
class of doorkeepers of the temple. Perhaps it 
preserves a trace that the Levites were originally 
the ‘guarding’ escort of the sacred ark, which 
would be quite conceivable, even if the name /éw? 
has nothing to do with this duty (see above, § 1), 
In any case, it may be gathered from the above 
use of shaémar that the guarding of a sanctuary 11] 
some form was at one time the essential task of 
the Levites. It has been suggested that it was 
the guarding of a divine image, as was the main 
duty of the priest among the ancient Arabs (Well- 
hausen, Jtveste*, p. 130). But there appears to be a 
special reference to the escorting of the sacred 
ark, which accompanied Israel in their journeyings 
and canlpaigns, in the remarkable term, likewise 
used very occasionally of the Levites’ service, 2aba’, 
‘to render military service’ (Nu 458 αἰ.}). 

When the host of Israel is upon the march, the 
Levitical family of the Kohathites has charge of 
carrying the tabernacle and its vessels, after these 
have been covered by the priests from the view of 
the Levites, who may not look upon them (Nu 
451.)͵ None but Levites may attend to the carry- 
ing and the setting-up of the tabernacle; any non- 
Levite doing so must be put to death (Nu 151 18 35), 
Hence the service of the Levites is spoken of as 
a ‘covering’ for the children of Israel, that no 
plague come upon them when they come nigh to 
the sanctuary (Nu 8). Then it is the Levites 
who, according to Ex 387, under the direction of 
the Aaronite Ithamar, take charge of the ‘num- 
bering of the dwelling of the testimony,’ z.¢. the 
keeping account of the gifts offered for its con- 
struction. ‘There is no indication of any other 
duties performed by the Levites than those of 
carrying the tabernacle, encamping around the 
sanctuary, and keeping the account just men- 
tioned. Wherein, apart from encamping round 
the sanctuary, consisted the charge assigned to 
the Levites over the dwelling of the testimony 
and all its vessels and everything belonging to it 
(Nu 1°°), or ‘the keeping of the charge’ of the 
dwelling of the testimony and its vessels (Nu 188 
3° al.), or the ‘work’ of the Levites ‘about the 
tabernacle’ (Nu 4%), or their ‘service’ about the 
dwelling or the tabernacle (Nu 37! 4395 a/.)—is not 
indicated. Thus we do not learn what the Levites 
have to do when the sanctuary is set up and the 
service is being conducted in it, and thus have, 
further, no indication of what is to be the work 
of the Levites once Israel has reached the goal of 
its wanderings and attained to a settled mode 
of life. It may only be supposed from the desig- 
nation of the Levites’ work as ‘service of the 
congregation,’ that the intention of the law was 
to assign to the Levites some kind of intermediate 
function between the congregation and the priests. 
The lower services at the sanctuary, once it was 
set up, appear also to be pointed to in Nu 1°, 
where the service of the tabernacle is presented as 
a duty distinct from that of carrying it. : 

The data regarding the period of service of the 
Levites are not harmonious. In Nu 4°" it is given 
as from the thirtieth to the fiftieth year; Nu 8-2¢, 
on the other hand, enacts that the Levites have 
to serve from their twenty-fifth year, and it is 
added that from their fiftieth year onwards they 
are no longer to serve, but to assist their brethren 


(the serving Levites). This enactment is clearly 
a later addition (Geseh. p. 34). 

In Nu 8: a ceremony for the installation of the 
Levites is described: the children of Israel (no 
doubt the elders) lay their hands upon them as 
upon an offering, and the Levites are waved be- 
fore Jahweh as a gift of the Israelites—a repre- 
sentation which manifestly results from the con- 
ception of the Levites as a substitute for the 
offering of the firstborn of man. ‘They are to be 
treated in this ceremony—which cannot be thought 
of as literally performed, but simply gives expres- 
sion to a theory—like those sacnificial portious 
which fall to the priests, because the Levites also 
are given to the latter to be their own (so rightly 
A. Van Hoonacker, Le veu de Jephthé, Louvain, 
1893, p. 40 ἢ). 

The ‘tribe of Levi,’ ze. probably the Levites 
and also the Aaronites, is exempted from being 
numbered amongst the children of Israel (Nu 1% 
2°3), 2.e. from military service. 

Sins affecting the sanctuary, 2.e. any defilement 
of it, have to be expiated by the Aaronites and 
Aaron’s father’s house, the Kohathites, that branch 
of the Levites who have to carry the holiest vessels 
(Nu 18). The Levites, without distinction, have 
to expiate the sins of their service (Nu 183), 

The distinetion between priests and Levites is 
not represented as having gained validity without 
opposition. The narrative of the rebellion of the 
Levite Korah against Aaron and Moses (Nu 16) 
serves to exhibit this distinction as one divinely 
determined: the prerogatives of Aaron are estab- 
lished in opposition to Korah. In this account, 
however, a still older narrative, belonging to an- 
other stratum of the Priests’ Code, may be dis- 
entangled, in which Korah stands up, not for the 
prerogatives of the Levites as against the Aaron- 
ites, but for those of the whole congregation as 
against the Levites. To this older stratum at- 
taches itself the narrative of Nu 17°, in which 
the budding of Aaron’s rod confirms the unique 
position, not of the Aaronites, but of the whole 


‘tribe of Levi (Geseh. p. 3416; cf. art. Koran, 


DATHAN, ABIRAM). 

6. The serving women.—Only in a single passage 
in the Priests’ Code is there mention of serving 
women (Ex 38%). They minister at the door of 
the tabernacle; and this service, like that of the 
Levites, is described by the term z@0@’ ; but wherein 
it consisted we have not a word of information. 
We learn merely that these women were provided 
with mirrors of brass. The only other reference 
in the whole of the OT to such women as serving 
at the sanctuary is in 15 2” (wanting in LAX 
except in A and Luc.), where they are introduced 
as if they had been in existence in the time of Eli 
at Shiloh; but as in this passage the ‘tent of 
meeting’ is spoken of, as in the Priests’ Code, 
whereas, in other passages, at Shiloh a built temple 
is presupposed, we have to do, no doubt, with an 
interpolation based upon the Priests’ Code. 

f. The revenues of the pricsts and Levites.—The 
priests, like the Levites, have a fixed revenue 
assigned them in return for their services. It is 
presupposed in this that they are without posses- 
sions, 1.¢. they have not, like the other tribes, a 
tribal territory (Nu 187% * 265°), 

The priests’ dues from the offerings, the ¢éri- 
moth, ‘heave-otierings’ (Nu 18%+)°), are calculated 
on a more liberal scale than in Dt and even than 
in Ezk, or at all events they are specified more 
exactly than in the latter book, which does not 
name the tithe and the firstlmgs. The skin of 
the burnt-oficring falls to the officiating priest 
(Lv 78) ; from the skélé@mii-olferings he is entitled 
to a cake (y.4), as well as to the wave-breast and 
the heave-thigh (Ex 29°"! q@/.): in the case of the 


i 
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shélamim-oflering of the Nazirite he receives not 
only the wave-breast and heave-thigh, but also 
the shoulder of the ram and two cakes as a wave- 
offering (Nu 6135), Of the ‘holy,’ z.c. not ‘most 
holy,’ offerings the male and female members of 
the house of Aaron are to eat in a clean place the 
wave-breast and the heave-thigh, and in general 
the ἐδγη μηδέ, that fell due of these offerings (Lv 
1014, Nu 1839): the priest who presents the offering 
may thus bring those portions into his house 
and there distribute them. ‘The members of the 
priest’s house who are entitled to participate in 
these meals are exactly specified ; any one who by 
mistake and without warrant eats of the holy 
thing is to restore to the priest what he has taken, 
with a fifth part added to it (Lv 22%), Every 
téraimah belongs to the particular priest to whom 
on any occasion one hands it over, and not to the 
whole of the priests (Nu 5%). Of the ‘most holy’ 
offerings—the minhdh, the guilt-offerimg, and the 
sin-offering—nothing may be taken into the priests’ 
houses; whatever portion of these does not find 
its way to the altar, or is not in certain specified 
instances burned (Ly 6°), is to be eaten only by 
Levitically clean male Aaronites in the holy place, 
according to the different regulations for the re- 
spective offerings, it may be by the priest who 
presents the offering, it nay be by all male Aaron- 
ites (Lv 23 5 6 ete). The shewbread also, as 
most holy, is to be eaten by male Aaronites in 
the holy place (Lv 24°). 

Besides the above, the priests have firstling- 
dues. To them belong the firstborn of clean beasts ; 
those of unclean beasts and of man are to be 
redeemed (Nu 18%), The redemption price, for 
arriving at which a mode of reckoning is given, 
probably falls, as a logical consequence, to the 
priests, although this is not expressly stated (Gesch. 
p- 41). In later times, at all events, it was so 
arranged (Schiirer, p. 254). Inthe case of the first- 
born of clean beasts, the flesh, in so far as this is not 
the portion of the altar, falls to the priest, and may 
be eaten by him and the male and fenale members 
of his household (Nu 18:15), The ré’shith that has 
to be offered of oil, must, and corn, as well as the 
first-fruits (bikkdrim) of everything, belong to the 
priests; all clean persons in the pricst’s house, 
inale and female, may eat of them (Nu 18"), 
The question whether réshith and bikkiivim have 
both to be paid from the same products of the 
ground may remain open (Gesch. p. 124 ff. ; Schiirer, 
p. 245). The two leavened firstling-loaves of the 
Feast of Pentecost, along with the two lambs to 
be added as a shelaémim-offering, are assigned to 
the priest (Lv 23°°), Further, of the devoted things 
that which is called hérem belongs to the priests 
(Nu 181%); likewise in the year of jubilee there 
falls to them the field regarded as hérem, which 
has been dedicated, not redeemed, and yet sold 
(Lv 2771), The r@shith of dough, which, according 
to Nu 1517}, is to be paid to Jahweh, is probabl 
to be understood as falling to the priests, although 
this is not expressly said. In the case of a with- 
holding of the proper dues, restitution has to be 
made to the priest, with the addition of a fifth 
part (Lv 5:0). If any one has unwittingly taken 
from his neighbour anything belonging to him, 
and if restitution to the injured party is not pos- 
sible, the articles which require to be restored 
belong to the priest who offers the guilt-offering 
for the offender (Nu 55). 

Of sacred dues the tenth belongs to the Levites, 
who in turn have to pay a tenth of this to the 
priests (Nu 187) 348.) riginally, according to Nu 
18°, all that was in view here was the tenth of 
field and vineyard produce. It appears to be a 
later expansion when Ly 27%! demands, in addi- 
tion to this, the tenth of cattle and sheep. Priests 


and Levites receive a fixed percentage of the spoil 
talen in war (Nu 31°8*), 

The Priests’ Code enjoins, further, in what is 
perhaps an addition subsequent to the time of 
Nehemiah, a tax for the sanctuary (Ex 30"; see 
Gesch. p. 219f.); this does not fall to the priests, 
but is spent on the ‘ service of the tent of meeting,’ 
i.€. for the expense of the regular cultus. 

The idea that the tribe of Levi has no inherit- 
ance finds strange expression in the purely theo- 
retical and evidently late added (Gesch. p. 421.) 
statement (Nu 34%) that Jahweh has taken to 
Himself the cattle of the Levites in place of the 
firstborn of the cattle of the children of Isracl. 
The matter is meant thus to be viewed as if the 
Levites had not an absolute property in their 
cattle, but only the usufruct of them. In speak- 
ing of the possession of cattle the Priests’ Code is 
thinking of the injunction (which is not quite in 
harmony with the absence of possessions on the 
part of the tribe of Levi) that 48 cities in the 
Promised Land should be set apart for the tribe 
of Levi to dwell in, along with the surrounding 
pasture lands to feed their cattle (Nu 8613), These 
cities, with their houses and pasture lands, are an 
inalienable possession; whatever may have been 
sold of them is redeemable at any time, and, if it 
is not redeemed, it returns to the Levites in the 
year of jubilee (Lv 9555), The carrying out of 
this enactment about Levitical cities is recorded in 
a narrative in the Bk. of Joshua (ch. 21), belong- 
ing to the Priestly Writing ; and here a distinction, 
not found in the earlier directions, is made between 
Levitical and priestly cities; the sons of Aaron 
receive 13 of the 48 cities. 

&. Lhe date of the pricstly system in the * Priestly 
Writing.’ —Even apart from the older elements 
(P}, see above, 8 8a) which detach themselves from 
the main body of the Priests’ Code, the date of the 
priestly system exhibited by this Code is not a 
single one. In general the consistent character of 
the system (P*) is not to be denied, but certain 
smaller constituents detach themselves as clearly 
new to it(P*). But, even after the removal of these 
elements, everything (in 193) is not of one cast ; in 
the view taken of the Levites, for instance, apart 
from an innovation (Nu 85.259 [see, further, below] 
and νν. 389-36 [see above, ὃ ὃ (1]), there is no mistaking 
the presence of two different strata (in Nu 16, cf. 
ch. 17; see, further, below). 

At present it is commonly held that the whole of 
the priestly system of the Priests’ Code, and in 
general this whole Code itself, belongs to the post- 
exilic period, and that Ezekiel’s enactments regard- 
ing the priests, especially his distinction between 
Levites and priests, paves the way for the Priests’ 
Code (so the adherents of the Graf hypothesis). 
On one point there can be no doubt, namely this, 
that the affinity between the law of Ezekiel and 
the Priests’ Code is so great that it can be explained 
only by the dependence of one of these upon the 
other. For the priority of Ezekiel it is quoted as 
decisive that in his State of the future he knows no 
high priest such as stands at the head of the 
prently body in the Priests’ Code. Ezekiel, it is 
argued, does not mention the one unique function 
assigned to the high priest in the Priests’ Code, 
namely the propitiatory transactions on the Day 
of Atonement, and it is hard to suppose him to 
have been acquainted with them. But the law 
concerning the Day of Atonement in Ly 16 bears 
quite a peculiar character which, ¢.g. in the con- 
ception of AZAZEL (which see), distinguishes it 
from the rest of the Priests’ Code. This law has 
its place immediately before the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 17-26), which, as it appears to the present 
writer necessary to assume, Was incorporated in 
the system of the Priests’ Code, not by the real 
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author of P? but by a later redactor; probably the 
section contained in Lv 16 was also a later 
addition (Gesch. p. 128 f.), and so were also, in 
that case, as a matter of course, the merely brief 
allusions to the Day of Atonement which are found 
elsewhere in the Priests’ Code. Ezekiel has no 
Day of Atonement, but merely certain propitiatory 
transactions on two days every year, which look 
like a first step towards the Day of Atonement. 
There is no period at which the law of the Day of 
Atonement, of which there is not a trace in the 
pre-exilie history, can be more readily conceived to 
have originated than during the great chastening 
of the Exile, or even it may be shortly thereafter. 
Zec 3° appears to contain the earliest allusion to 
the Day of Atonement. If the function assigned 
by the Priests’ Code to the high priest on the Day 
of Atonemeut is a later insertion, the original 
high priest of this Code has no station left to him 
but that of primus inter pares. Even the distinc- 
tive dress he wears appears to mean nothing more 
(sce below). A chief priest, however, was, beyond 
all doubt, found at Jerusalem prior to Ezekiel (see 
above, § 3). As to the further argument in favour 
of the priority of Ezekiel’s system to that of the 
Priests’ Code, namely that [Ezekiel was the first 
to introduce the distinction between priests and 
Levites, this rests upon an interpretation, which 
per 86 is a possible one, but which is not to be 
deduced unconditionally from the language of 
Ezekiel. It is true that Ezekiel gave a new 
arrangement to the station of those Levites who 
had formerly been priests at the high places, but 
his language by no means excludes or even renders 
improbable the supposition that in the pre-exilic 
temple there were other Levites besides these, or 
that there were, besides the foreign temple-slaves, 
other temple-servants not called Levites, or priests 
of the second rank side by side with the priests 
proper, 2.6, the Zadokites (see above, § 6). We 
will seek to show further, below, that Ezekiel’s 
designating of the priests as ‘ Zadokites,’ in con- 
trast to their bemg called in the Priests’ Code 
‘ Aaronites,’ is by no means an evidence of Ezekiel’s 
priority. 

On two points, it is true, the Priests’ Code con- 
tains regulations affecting the priests which cannot 
be separated from its system (P*), and which yet 
undoubtedly go beyond what is found in Ezektel. 
In the Priests’ Code the tenth falls to the Levites 
and the tenth of the tenth to the priests, to whom 
belong also the firstborn of clean beasts. Ezekiel 
says nothing about either of these things. But in 
the Deuteronomic reculations it is clear that neither 
the tenth nor the firstborn are considered as be- 
longing to the Levites or pniests (ef., further, 
below). 

Other differences between the law of Ezekiel 
and that of the Priests’ Code appear to the present 
writer to speak necessarily in favour of the priority 
of the Priests’ Code, or at least of the system repre- 
sented by it. In this Code the killing, flaying, and 
cutting up of the sacrificial animal has to be done 
by the layman presenting the offering (Lv 15% 4s 
etc.; see Gesch. p. 114); in Ezekiel the Levites 
have to perform the killing. There can be no 
doubt that in this instance the Priests’ Code repre- 
sents the earlier custom, which was based upon the 
view that by slaying his sacrifice the offerer himself 
presents his gift to the deity, and thereby expresses 
the fact that it is meant for him. In Ezekiel, on 
the other hand, this action 1s undertaken by the 
Leyvites as a class intermediate between laity and 
priests, in order to reinove the laymau a stage 
further from sacred functions. Vogelstein (p. 67), 
indeed, reverses the chronological order, and holds 
that the flow of an anti-Levite current has with- 
drawn from the Levites the slaying of the saerificial 


victims ; but surely the slaughter by the hand of 
the sacrificing layman is a relic of primitive times 
when every Israelite was entitled to offer sacrifice, 
Besides, by setting down the killing of the animal 
by the lay offerer as a later custom, a very im- 
probable course would be given to the development 
of the practice in this matter (as it cannot be 
imagined that the regulations of the Priests’ Code 
we are considering are due to a later alteration of 
the text); that is to say, the Chronicler, who 
makes the Levites tale part in the slaying of the 
victims (see below, § 9), would, on this view, have 
taken a step backwards from the Priests’ Code in 
the direction of Ezekiel. The practice of later tunes 
in regard to the temple service appears, indeed, to 
have excluded both laymen and Levites from the 
slaying of the sacrificial animals, and to have 
reserved this for the priests alone (Biichler, Pricstcr, 
156 if.); 1t is probably a matter of pure theory 
when the Talmud, in agreement with the Priests’ 
Code (Vogelstein, p. 68, note 1), represents laymen 
as perforiming the act of slaughter. Amongst the 
ordinances of Ezekiel which go beyond the Priests’ 
Code in the sense of keeping the laity at a distance, 
besides the one we have considered, there are the 
enactments that the priests are not to come out 
amongst the people with their holy garments or 
with the sacrificral portions, lest the people be 
hallowed thereby—regulations which are wanting 
in the Priests’ Code. We find expressed here a 
materialistic conception of holiness as if it were 
something that could be transferred by external 
contact. The same conception shows itself in the 
Priests’ Code only, on what is not an impossible 
explanation, in the case of the sin-offering (whoever 
touches the flesh of this offering ‘ becomes holy’ [2], 
Lv 6” [Eng.*7]), and the ‘most holy’ offerings in 
general (Lv 64 [Eng.8]; cf. Ex 29°" 3079). But in 
these passages the thought of ‘ becoming holy’ 
(Heiliqwerden) by touching can hardly be really 
present, rather would it appear that it is ‘ being 
holy’ (lIeiligsein), i.e. ‘bemg a priest,’ that is 
specified as the condition of touching (see Bandissin, 
Studien zur scmit. Licligronsgeschichte, ii., Leipzig, 
1878, p. 54f. note). The post-exilic Hageai (214) 
denies that contact with the skirt of a garment iu 
which one carries holy flesh makes holy; but he 
does not deny that direct contact with sacrificial 
flesh has this effect. In this way he does not, as 
Kuenen (7hT, 1890, p. 17) supposes, contradict 
Ezekiel; and, therefore, we may not infer from 
Hagegai’s language that Ezekicl’s view was an 
older one, which was abandoned in the post-exilic 
period (and so also in the Priests’ Code, on the 
assumption of its post-exilic composition). 

It is alleged that Ezekiel was not acquainted 
with Ly 21'*, where, perhaps, the priest is for- 
bidden (although this is extremely questionable) to 
defile himself for a dead wife. But this does not 
follow (Nowack, p. 115, note 1) froni the fact that 
in Ezk 24% mourning on the part of the priest for 
his wife 15 assumed as a matter of course, for it is 
not mourning in general that is forbidden in Ly 21%, 
but only certain specified mourning customs, besides 
the detilement by the corpse (v.*; ci. Hizk 44°; ef, 
Joh. Frey, Tod, sSeelenglaubc und Seelenkult in 
alten Israel, Leipzig, 1898, p. 74 f.). 

Ezekiel’s arrangements about the Levitical and 
priestly land are much more practical than in the 
Priests’ Code. In Ezckiel’s State of the future, 
priests and Levites live in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the temple where they have to serve; 
according to the Priests’ Code they are distributed 
among diflerent cities throughout the land, where 
they have nothing todo. It is hardly conceivable 
that the author of the Priests’ Code should have so 


changed for the worse the arrangements of Ezekiel, 


if these were the earlier. Rather does the Priests’ 
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Code in this instance still adhere more than Ezekiel 
to the conditions which really existed in the pre- 
exilic period. Amongst the priestly cities named 
in Jos 21 (P), is Anathoth, which we know from 
Jeremiah as a city where priests lived. Among the 
Levitical cities are, further, included the six Cities 
of Refuge. The latter were old sanctuaries to 
whose altar the manslayer fled. Besides, in the 
case of four of these Cities of Refuge which are 
named in Jos 21!%%, it may be shown either from 
history or from the names themselves that they 
were places of worship (Hebron, Shechem, Kadesh, 
Ramoth [probably identical with Mizpah of Hos 
51 


If the system represented by the Priests’ Code is 
prior to Ezekiel, then the silence of the latter 
about the tenth and the firstborn as priestly dues, 
can be explained only by assuming that these 
particular ordinances had not obtained practical 
recognition before Ezekiel’s time, and that he 

urposely passes them over, presumably because 
tes had doubts as to the possibility of carrying 
them out. He is silent also as to the tithe-meals 
of Dt, and the sacrificial meals which, according to 
Dt, are to be held with the firstborn of cattle and 
sheep. He must have been acquainted with both 
these regulations, and has thus not sought to inter- 
fere with the treatment of the tenth and the 
firstborn. The old view, as represented in the Jeho- 
vistic book (Gn 28”), is that the tenth is to be given 
to the Deity. The same demand is expressly made 
by the Book of the Covenant (Ex 22”) in the case 
of the firstborn of cattle and sheep. The arrange- 
ment in the Priests’ Code, in so far as it assigns 
tithes and firstborn to the servants of the Deity, 
comes nearer to this view than the common meals 
of Dt (see Dillmann on Lv 2733), The term ‘tenth’ 
can originally have been applied only to an impost, 
and not to the material for a sacrificial meal (so 
also Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 393). Only 
in this particular is something secondary to be 
recognized in the Priests’ Code, namely that it 
assigns the tenth—differently with the firstborn— 
not, or at least only indirectly, to the proper ser- 
vants of the Deity, namely the priests, but in the 
first instance to the servants of the sanctuary, the 
Levites. 

That the priestly legislation of the Priests’ Code 
(103) is to be placed prior to Ezekiel, appears to the 
present writer to result also from the circumstance 
that it shows no regard to the special conditions of 
the personnel of the sanctuary at the Return from 
the Exile. In the early days of the Jewish colony, 
at all events at the time of Ezra, if not earlier, 
we find, alongside of the priests, these classes— 
Levites, singers, and doorkeepers (both these 
originally distinct from the Levites), and Nethi- 
nim; the Priests’ Code, on the other hand, knows 
only the two classes—priests and Levites. The 
Levites, called in the Priests’ Code néthiinim, are 
evidently intended to replace the foreign Nethinim 
who are no less disapproved of in the Priests’ Code 
indirectly than they are in the direct polemic of 
Ezekiel. It may be seen from the narrative 
portions of the Bk. of Joshua which belong to thie 
Priestly Writing, that the latter does not, mdeced, 
mean to set aside the Nethinim entirely; for in 
Jos 9", which evidently belongs to this source, it 
is said that the inhabitants of Gibeon and the 
neighbouring cities were set aside by the princes 
of Israel to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ‘for the congregation.’ These serfs are thus 
looked upon here, not as servants of the temple or 
the priests, but as servants of the congregation, 
z.€. the laity. As far as the temple service is con- 
cerned, their place is to be taken by the Levites. 
But the latter have in this matter, as it would 
appear, to discharge the functions, not so much of 
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the Nethinim as of the post-exilic doorkeepers, for 
they are called ‘ keepers.’—It is difficult to suppose 
that a legislator, who was face to face with the 
complicated relations of the temple personnel in 
post-exilic times, should have imagined that he 
could come to an adjustment with them by simply 
throwing all non-priestly temple-servants, without 
any further argument or justification, into a single 
class. 

In particular, upon any theory which makes tle 
Priests’ Code exilic or post-exilic, we miss in it that 
regard we should expect to the former priests of the 
high places, who, since the centralization of the 
cultus under Josiah, gave rise to difficulties. Josiah 
sought to exclude thei from the Jerusalem cultus, 
but evidently was unable to set aside their pre- 
tensions to a share in the priestly service in the 
temple; for Ezekiel considered it necessary to 
announce to them in unambiguous terms that it 
was God’s decree that they should be removed from 
the priesthood. In Ezra’s time only a few of the 
descendants of the old priests of the high places, 
those who, in Ezekiel’s terminology, are called 
‘Levites,’ had acconimodated themselves to the 
position assigned to them. It is true that the 
Priests’ Code contains a clear trace of a conflict 
between the Levites and the priests, in the narrative 
of the rebellion of the Levite Korah against Moses 
and Aaron. But that the conflict here spoken of has 
regard to the claims of the deposed priests of the 
high places is not to be gathered. On the contrary, 
Kersh cannot be the representative of these 
whilom 6@méth priests, for in the post-exilic period 
the Korahites belong to the singers or to the door- 
keepers (1 Ch 653 9" al.), and hence not to the 
Levites in the sense of that term as used by 
Ezekiel, and in the Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
whose use of the term is fasliioned upon Ezelxiel’s 
model. Instead of a conflict between former priests 
of the high places and the old Jerusalem priests, one 
might see in the narrative about Korah the de- 
scription of a confliet in the time after Ezra, when 
the singers were reckoned to the Levites. This is 
the view of Vogelstein (p. 45ff), who, upon the 
ground of very precarious combinations, places an 
attempt of these later Levites to seize the right of 
offering ineense, in the time of the Iigh priest 
Johanan I. (the son of Jojiada) and the Persian 
satrap Bagoses, who probably belong to the reign 
of Artaxerxes IL. (B.C. 404-359). But the narrative 
of Korah’s rebellion, z.¢. the later account of the 
Priests’ Code about thisrebellion (see above, 88 ἃ end, 
and ef., further, below), can scarcely be separated 
from the Priests’ Code of Ezra (P*) and assigned to 
a later innovation (P*); for then the law of Ezra 
would merely have contaimed a narrative giving 
expression to the priestly prerogatives of the whole 
tribe of Levi as against the rest of the congrega- 
tion. But tlisis not to be supposed, seeing that 
the Priests’ Code (P?) everywhere insists most dis- 
tinctly on the priestly rights of the Aaronites 
alone. This it does, in the opinion of the present 
writer, not in opposition to claims of non-Jeru- 
salemite priests, which do not come into view with 
P? at all, but rather—and so also in the story of 
Korah—in opposition to pretensions put forward 
by the personnel at the Jerusalem temple who 
were not counted as belonging to the (Zadokite) 
priestly family. 

The duties of the Levites of the Priests’ Code 
and their relations to priests and people are so 
vaguely defined as to give rise to the impression 
that these ‘ Levites,’ as servants of the priests, are 
simply an innovation of the legislator, not corre- 
sponding at all to the actually existing relations. 
In other words, the legislator appears to have 
written at a time when, in addition to a special 
priestly family, namely the Aaronites of the 
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Priests’ Code, there was not a class, who from 
their descent might be called Levites, serving as 
lower officials at the sanctuary ; and the employ- 
ment of Levites for this office appears to be a 
matter of pure theory on the part of the legislator, 
whose system elsewhere also is based in large 
measure upon ideal construction. He appears to 
substitute the name ‘ Levites’ for the lower grade 
of sanctuary servants, singers, and doorkeepers. 
In the priestly system of the Priests’ Code, so far 
as this has a real basis, the only parties in view 
would, in this way, be the personnel of the old 
Jerusalem temple—a circumstance most easily 
capable of explanation if this system took its rise 
at a time when one had no motive for taking into 
consideration the non-Jerusalemite priests or their 
descendants. 

The Priests’ Code is acquainted, on the other 
hand, with a class amongst the personnel of the 
sanctuary with which we meet nowhere in the 
post-exilic period, namely the serving women (see 
above, §8 e). These may be connected with the 
eonsecrated women, the #édéshéth of the ancient 
Canaanite sanctuaries, who in certain pre-exilic 
periods were found even in the Jerusalem temple 
(Gesch. pp. 36 f.,179f.; ef. Ismar J. Peritz, ‘Woman 
in the ancient Hebrew Cult,’ in JBL, 1898, pt. 1]. 
p- 145 ff.), although a legislator of the Jahwelh 
religion could not think of women at the sanctuary 
serving the purpose of the Canaanite hierodoutloz, 
but only as employed in cleaning and such like. 


A later age did away with these serving women | 


entirely, as tending to recall the Aierodoztlor, and 
as furnishing occasion for moral abuses. 


The designation chosen for priests in the Priests’ | 
Code, namely ‘ Aaronites,’ appears to the present | 


writer to point to the time before Josiah’s reform, 
or at least before Ezekiel. 
priestly family returned with Ezra, which traced 
its descent, not, like the Zadokites, to the family 
of Phinehas or Eleazar, but to that of Ithamar 
(Ezr 83 M), and thus did not belong to the old 
Jerusalem priesthood. The real existence of such 
non-Zadokite ‘Aaronites’ is also probable from 
other indications. As we found occasion to con- 
clude (see above, § 3, cf. § 2) from the history of 
Eli’s descendant Ebiathar, who was banished to 
Anathoth, and of the priests at Anathoth in 
Jeremiah’s tine, who probably traced back their 
descent to Ebiathar, the priesthood of Anathoth, 
in distinction from the house of Zadok, held itself 
to be derived from the ancient priestly family at 
the time of the Exodus, and perhaps from Aaron. 
Consequently, the enactment of the Priests’ Code, 
that the sons of Aaron are all entitled to exercise 
the priestly office, was not, when the new com- 
munity was set up, fitted to serve the special 
interest of the Zadokites, for it required these to 
treat even those priests who did not belong to 
their family as equally entitled to sacred functions 
with themselves. Now there can be no doubt 
that the author of the priestly legislation of the 
Priests’ Code (P?) belonged to the priesthood of 
Jerusalem, for otherwise he could not be so familiar 
as he is with the ritual of the one legal place of 
worship, the tabernacle, t.c. the antedated single 
temple. But it is extremely improbable that a 
Zadokite of the period after Ezekiel should, in 
divergence from this prophet, have conceded to 
non-Zadokite priests equal rights with the Zadok- 
ites. The substitution of the ancient Aaron for 
the relatively modern Zadok cannot be a mere 
play with names on the part of an exilie or post- 
exilic legislator, for, as Ezr 8? shows, there were 
actually non-Zadokite ‘Aaronites.? While the 
adherents of the Graf hypothesis had hitherto for 
the most part seen in the term ‘ Aaronites’ simply 
an archaism for ‘ Zadokites,’ Kuenen (7AT, 1890, 


Its result was that a / 
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p- 28 ff.), latterly agreeing with Oort, the present 
writer, and Vogelstein, came to the conclusion we 
havereached. The connotation of the term ‘ Aaron- 
ites’ is—and this not merely in theory, but as 
applied in practice—even in the post-exilic period 
wider than that of ‘ Zadokites.’ JKuenen, accord- 
ingly, following Oort and Vogelstein, held that a 
comproinise took place between the Zadokites after 
Ezeliel’s time and non-Zadokite priestly families, 
and that to this compromise the enactments of the 
Priests’ Code owed their origin (so also Schiirer, 
p. 239, note 49; cf., for the same explanation, as 
the first after Oort [1884], Stade, Ο ΚΖ ii., Berlin, 
1888, p. 104). But it is not at all likely that on 
the one hand Ezekiel’s distinction between non- 
Zadokite Levites and Zadokites should have gained 
acceptance, as it undoubtedly did, to such an 
extent that a new class, ‘the Levites,’ was formed 
out of the former priests of the high places; but 
that, on the other hand, this same distinction 
found so little acceptance that, in direct opposition 
to it, new regulations were introduced, by which 
non-Zadokites had to be admitted into the number 
of the priests. About the year 572 Ezekiel had 
made ihe first attempt to have all non-Zadolkite 
Levites declared to be sanctuary servants. <A 
movement of non-Zadokite priestly families must, 
as Qort and his followers think, have formed 


| itself in opposition to this ordinance, and must 


have been not without effect, so that, when Ezra 
returned in the year 458, [izekiel’s limitation of 
the priesthood was already forgotten so far that a 


| non-Zadokite family of priests joined Ezra, and no 


opposition was offered to the recognition of their 
priestly rights. Of a decisive contest of the non- 
Zadokite priestly families with the Zadokites in 
this matter, tradition shows no trace, and the 
development subsequently to Ezeliel’s time is 
much more easily explained if the rule entitling 
all Aaronites to the priesthood was an older one, 
with which an adjustment had to be made. With 
what right the house of Ithamar, which does 
not appear in the history prior to Εἶν 8? (M), was 
traced back to Aaron, as is done in the Priests’ 
Code, it is impossible to say (cf. Nowack, p. 105, 
note 2). Butitis not likely that the connexion of 
Ithamar with Aaron was first put forward after the 
Ithamarites under Ezra had gained entrance to the 
priesthood, for in that case it would not be intelli- 
gible by what other title this entrance could have 
been gained by the Ithamarites in opposition to 
the Zadokites and to the statutes of Ezekiel. See- 
ing that the family of Eli in any case was, even in 
pre-exilic times (in view of 158 2°, and probably 
also 1 Ix 2°’, the oracle of 18 2?"* cannot be exilic 
or post-exilic), traced back (1 8 2°) to the priest 
of the Exodus (who is not, indeed, named), the 
assumption is, to say the least, not improbable 
that even in pre-exilic times there were non- 
Zadokite priests who traced their descent to Aaron 
as the priest of the Exodus. The very same con- 
clusion results from the account in the Jehovistic 
book of Aaron’s part in the worship of the golden 
ealf, for he is thus presented as the type, nay 
probably also as the ancestor, of the priests of the 
Northern kingdom. If from pre-exilic times there 
were ‘ Aaronites’ who did not belong to the house 
of Zadok, the fact that the name ‘ Aaron’ or ‘sons 
of Aaron’ is employed by a legislator belonging to 
the priesthood of the only legitimate sanctuary, 
the temple of Jerusalem, for this very priesthood, 
appears to the present writer to be intelligible only 
at a time when the participation of non-Jeru.- 
salemite ‘ Aaronites’ in the temple cultus did not 
form the subject of question, because at that time 
they did not desire such participation, ἐ.6. at a 
time when, besides the temple at Jerusalem, there 


| were other sanctuaries at which they could dis- 
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charge priestly service—in other words, before 
Josiah’s reform. 

The Priests’ Code appears to the present writer 
to betray quite clearly the circumstance that, at 
the time when it was written, all Aaronites did not 
de facto enjoy priestly rights, but only that branch 
to which (so Ezr 7!) the Zadokites were reckoned, 
namely the branch of Phinehas (ef. Ezr 8° Μὴ. In 
Nu 25" it is only to Phinehas, of all the Aaronites, 
that an everlasting priesthood is promised. And 
_ yet Ezra had to admit priests who were not 

reckoned to the house of Phinehas. This appears 
to us to be explicable only on the supposition that 
that saying about the everlasting priesthood of 
Phinehas alone belongs to a different age from 
that of Ezra. This cannot be the age after Ezra, 
for the non-Zadokite Ithamarites who under him 
were admitted to the priesthood at Jerusalem were 
not afterwards removed from this office (Gesch. p. 
139). No doubt the Zadokites, as is shown by the 
term Sadducees derived from their family name, 
formed still later a special priestly aristocracy; but 
this does not authorize our taking, with Kuenen 
(TAT, 1890, p. 37), the promise of an everlasting 
priesthood to Phinehas alone, as a later interpola- 
tion, for the everlasting priesthood was from the 
tine of Ezra not an exclusive characteristic of 
Phinehas, z.¢. of the Zadokites. 

In the narrative of the Priests’ Code regarding 
the destruction of two of Aaron’s sons, Nadab and 
Abihu, without issue (Lv 101", Nu 8: 26%, ef. Ly 
161), we should apparently find either a reminiscence 
of priestly families that actually died out (so, fancei- 
fully, Ad. Moses, Nadab und Abihu oder der 
Untergang der Sauliden und des grissten Theils 
des Stammes Benjamin, Berlin, 1890: Nadab= 
Abinadab, 18 71: Abihu=Abiel, 18 91), or eveu a 
polemic against the claim of certain families to 
belong to ‘Aaron.’ If the latter is the case, the 
genuineness of the genealogy of these families, 
which went back to Nadab and Abihu, would be 
denied, since these sons of Aaron perished with- 
out leaving any issue behind them. It is impos- 
sible to find in the narrative of their fate any indica- 
tion of conditions pointing to a particular period of 
time, unless we are to hold, with Oort (p. 331), 
that the ‘strange fire’ which Nadab and Abihu 
brought ‘before Jahweh’ has reference to their 
participation in ba&méth worship. The effect of 
this would be that in this narrative the Aaronite 
families Nadab and Abihu would stand for the 
non-Jerusalemite priests (as ‘Aaron’ stands else- 
where for the priests of the bull-worship) who 
were displaced by Aaron’s son Eleazar, whom the 
Zadokites regarded as their ancestor. Such an in- 
terpretation, however, is not very probable, for the 
‘strange tire’ is at Icast offered to Jahweh, which 
appears to presuppose that 1t is offered at the legal 
sanctuary and not in the high places (see, further, 
art. NADAB),. 

The designation of the priests as ‘ Aaronites’ 
does not belong to the oldest strata of the Priests’ 
Code, even apart from the Law of Holiness and the 
téréth akin to it. In a version of the story of 
κού whieh has been worked over, and which 
does not belong to the Jehovistie book but to the 
Priests’ Code, Korah is regarded as the champion 
of the congregation against Moses and Aaron 
(Nu 163), ὁ.6. the Levites. Here the Levites as a 
body are thought of as priests, just as in the 
narrative of the rod that blossomed (Nu 1736") 
Aaron is the representative of the tribe of Levi, 
which in its totality is thought of as invested with 
priestly prerogatives. In opposition to this older 
conception of the Levites as priests, the main 
body (P?) of the Priests’ Code seeks to establish 
the exclusive right of the Aaronites, 7.¢., in the 
view of the legislator, the Jerusalem priesthood. 


A different procedure, again, is followed by a 
recent addition to the legislation, which seeks to 
present the Levites as more like the priests. We 
refer to what evidently was never carried into 
actual practice, the consecration of the Levites 
(Nu 8°), which is intended to be an analogue to 
the consecration of the priests. This representa- 
tion, which shows a higher estimate of the Levites, 
will belong to the exilic or post-exilic period (P%), 
when by ‘ Levites’ were understood the families of 
the former priests of the high places, and it was 
desired to give to these a priest-like rank corre- 
sponding to their pretensions. 

Among the later elements of the Priests’ Code 
would have to be reckoned also the description of 
the vestments of the high priest, if we are to see 
in the latter an investiture with the insignia of 
royalty, of which, of course, there could be no 
word before the post-monarchical period, when 
the high priest was the only visible head of Israel. 
3ut the purple in the high priest’s robe can hardly 
be the symbol of royalty ; the principal colour of 
the high priest’s garments is not red- but blue- 
purple. The diadem, to be sure, is a sign of princely 
rank, but ‘holy princes’ (sérém) appear already in 
the exilic ‘Isaiah’ (4853), surely not as a new crea- 
tion of the Exile. The chief priest of royal Tyre 
assumed a very high dignity as ‘next after the 
king’ (Movers, Die Phénizier, τι. 1. 1849, p. 542 ff.). 
The circumstance that the high priest of the 
Priests’ Code bears, as the most important item in 
his attire, the Urim and Thuimmin, is not favour- 
able to an exilic or post-exilic date for the com- 
position of the passage embodying this view, for 
the post-exilic period had no Urim and Thummim 
(Neh 7%), ‘The priests in old Israel were in posses- 
sion of them prior to the overthrow of the Northern 
kingdom (Dt 33°). Perhaps these insignia, and 
probably also the sacred ark, were lost when the 
temple was destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar. ‘That 
the author of the Priests’ Code had before his 
mind’s eye the post-exilic high priest as also the 
secular head of the community, does not follow 
from Nu 27+ (Genzinger, p. 423), where it is said 
that Joshua and all the children of Israel and the 
whole congregation are ‘to go out and come in at 
the word of Eleazar.’ Eleazar gives this direction 
on the ground of the Urim and Thummim, that 
is, God issues His commands through him. No 
other means of ascertaining the will of God was 
opeu to the congregation after the death of Moses; 
there is no thought here of a ruling position occu- 
pied by the high priest himself, least of all of the 
position of the post-exilic high priest who had 
not the Urim and Thummim at all. The circum- 
stance that in Nu 34” and Jos 141 the priest 
Rleazar is mentioned first, before Joshua, among 
the heads of the people, is due to the fact that 
Eleazar, as Aaron’s son, stands im a closer relation 
to Moses, the former leader of the people, than 
does Moses’ servant Joshua or any of the other 
then princes of the people (on the relation between 
the high priest in P and in the post-exilic period, 
ef. Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 324 fi.). 

It is scarcely possible to arrive at a definite date 
for the various strata of the priestly system in the 
Priests’ Code, and thus for the Priests’ Code as a 
whole. The probable conclusion from the preced- 
ing considerations, if these are justified,—diflering 
from what is reached on the view of the case 
adopted by the majority of modern critics,—would 
be that the main stock of the Priests’ Code (P?) 
is prior to Ezekiel, and, in that case, belongs 
probably even to the period preceding Josiah’s 
reform of the cultus. The programme of Ezelciel, 
which in one way or other is of decisive im- 
portance for the dating of the Pnests’ Code, 
appears to the present writer to be intelligible, 
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if the prophet considers an older cultus-legislation 
to have been abolished with the overthrow of 
the ancient temple, and if he substitutes a new 
system for use in his new temple. But it appears 
difficult to comprehend how a legislator posterior 
to Ezekiel should have displaced the law of the 
prophet written down for the new Israel by a legis- 
lative scheme of his own. On the other hand, 
again, it is readily intelligible that through the 
impulse of the law of Ezekiel, and owing to the 
new conditions and the new conceptions that grew 
up during the Exile, expansions and modifications 
should have been made by exilic priests upon an 
ancient law, in order to fit it for application to the 
new community. The form of the bk. of Ezeliel, 
apparently intermediate between Deuteronomy and 
the Priests’ Code, is more simply explained if 
Ezekiel is dependent, not only, as he clearly is, 
upon Deuteronomy and Jeremiali, but also upon 
an older code emanating from the Jerusalem 
riesthood, than if he makes an original start in 

ealing with the cultus, The same remark applies 
to his language, which on the one hand recalls 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, and on the other 
hand the Priests’ Code. 

The different views held as to the date of the 
system of the Priests’ Code do not affect essentially 
the actual history of the priesthood itself except 
on. a few points, as, for instance, in the view which 
is to be taken of the position of the chief priest 
prior to the time of Ezekiel, if the Code is to be 
placed thus early. This is owing to the fact that 
the organization of the priesthood in the Priests’ 
Code is of a theoretical character, for as a whole 
it does not fit the real conditions of any period 
whatever. Of much more importance is the ques- 
tion of the date of the Priests’ Code for the history 
of sacrifice. 

But, whatever date may be fixed for the redac- 
tion of the system of this legislation, it will not be 

ossible to avoid the conclusion that the whole 

ody of ritual set up in it could not have taken 
its rise in its special form—i.e. in its deviation 
from Dt and Ezk—during the relatively short 
period between Ezekiel (B.c. 572) and Ezra (8.0, 
458), namely some 110 years, but that it represents 
a long development of cultus-practice as well as 
cultus-language. The beginnings of this develop- 
ment go back in any case to the pre-exilic period, 
and are not unintelligible there, when we consider, 
what to the mind of the present writer is clear, 
that the Deuteronomie law did not emanate from 
the priesthood at Jerusalem, in which case no 
specimen of the cultus-language and cultus-practice 
of this priesthood prior to Ezekiel has been pre- 
served outside the Priests’ Code, and when we 
note, further, that Jeremiah (8%) is acquainted 
with a literary activity exercised in the way of 
giving form to the ¢ér@h, an activity of which he 
disapproves, and which therefore cannot be taken 
to reier to the codifying of the Denteronomic law, 
with which the prophet undeniably sympathized. 
What incurs his disapproval can scarcely be any- 
thing else than the resolving of God’s will, which 
he interprets ethically (7335), into ritual demands. 
Here, then, in Jeremiah we find pretty clear traces 
of a priestly literary activity answering to the rise 
of the Priests’ Code. These literary productions, 
however, as may be gathered from the same refer- 
ence in Jeremiah, have not yet gained the position 
of a generally accepted ceremonial law. Even the 
Deuteronomic law betrays no acquaintance with 
this last, but knows only of some particular ¢érah 
for the scale (Dt 24°), which may afterwards have 
been taken over by the Priests’ Code (see above, 
§8a). On the other hand, a point which cannot 
be more fully discussed here, the redaction of 


the Deuteronomic law and the position it assigns to | 


this as a farewell address of Moses, presupposes an 
acquaintance with the Priests’ Code, and an accept. 
ance of it as the law proper, of which Dt is meant 
to appear as a recapitulation. The redaction of 
Dt is, in view of its relations to the Denteronomic 
law, not to be placed at a very great distance from 
the latter; it cannot belong to so late a period as 
the rise of the new post-exilic community. 

If the system of the Priestly Writing is earlier 
than the Exile, and thus probably prior to Josiah’s 
reform, it can have originated at such a time purely 
as an ideal picture sketched by a Jerusalem priest, 
and not, or at least only very partially, as a de- 
scription of the actually existing state of things. 
At whatever time the Priests’ Code was written, 
the first unmistakable trace which at the same 
time is capable of being dated with certainty, of 
the influence of the systeni embodied in it, is to be 
found in the place given to the high priest in 
Zechariah, and the first evidence of its close is 
found in the reading aloud of the law in the time 
of lizra. 

9. THE PRIESTHOOD FROM EzrA TO THE 
CHRONICLER.—After the Pentateuch had, under 
Ezra, obtained recognition as the lawbook, we 
find, as could not but have been expected, that 
the relations of the sanctuary servants were 
moulded according to the finished system set forth 
in the Priests’ Code. The Deuteronomic views of 
these relations, not being rounded off into one 
well-compacted whole, must give place to this 
system. 

Thus, with the author of the chronicle written 
between B.C. 300 and 200, δ. in the Books of 
Chronicles and in the redaction by his hand of the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, we find the relations 
of the personnel of the sanctuary, as these had 
existed in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, modi- 
fied in various points, in order to bring them more 
into harmony with the requirements of the Priests’ 
Code. The Chronicler transfers the relations ex- 
isting in his own time without distinction to 
earlier times, as if everything had been in force 
in the same way from the tnne of David down- 
wards. It is possible, indeed, that his descrip- 
tions do not in every single point correspond to the 
actual conditions of his own day. It cannot, 
however, be inferred from this, with Van Hoon- 
acker, that the Chronicler portrays the pre-exilic 
conditions as these really existed, for this con- 
clusion is opposed by all that we know from 
earlicr writings. ‘The Chronicler may be assumed 
to have used for the pre-exilie history, at least 
indirectly if not directly, ancient sources that have 
not come down to us, but for his account of the 
condition of the priesthood prior to the Exile he 
certainly had no such sources at his disposal. 
Wherever this account exhibits a deviation from 
the conditions after the Exile, the Chronicler 
evidently puts forward, as a rule, not something 
corresponding to any actual state of things, but 
only what appeared to him desirable. His de- 
scriptions tend to glorify the Levites, to whom he 
everywhere shows regard even more than to the 
priests. Probably he was himself a Levite, and, 
in view of his special interest in the temple singers, 
he may have belonged to this group of the Levites, 

The Chronicler is acquainted with 24 divisions 
or families of priests, which, after his manner, 
he carries back to the time of David (1 Ch 
οι), Since in the list of these divisions, as it 
lies before us, the first place is occupied by the 
family of Joiarib, from which the Hasmonmans 
sprang, it may perhaps be inferred that this list 
was frst drawn up in the Hasmonean period 
(Sehtirer, p. 287, note 44). These 24 priestly 
families are referred to, in some instances clearly, 
in others at least to all appearance, by the 
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terms mahlékoth, ‘divisions’ (1 Ch 941 9818. 21, 9 Ch 
84 [2352] 31% 156): béth ’abGih, * fathers’ houses’ 
(1 Ch 244: af.) ; and mishmardth, ‘ watches’ (2 Ch 
9116), this last occurring already in Nehemiah 
(13® Μὴ. According to the Rabbinic tradition, 
the 24 classes, with which Josephus (Ant. VI. 
xiv. 7; Vita, 1) is acquainted as still existing in 
his time, are held to have been in existence from 
the time of the Exile (Schiirer, p. 232f.). This 
cannot be quite correct. The list in Neh 79%: 
names only four priestly families (cf. Ezr 108-33), 
and two returned with Ezra (Ezr 8? M). But 
Neh 12)? mentions, for the time of Zerubbahbel 
and Joshua, 22 divisions of priests, and the 
same, with one omission, are given in Neh 12-72 
for the time of Joiakim the son of Joshua. 
Neh 10°, on the other hand, names 21 divi- 
sions, in which, indeed, the names show clianges 
(cf. Ed. Meyer, p. 168 ff.). Those four families in 
Neh 7 should therefore probably be thought of as 
fallmg into subdivisions. The two groups that 
returned with Ezra do not necessarily represent 
other two families besides those four; they are 
representatives of the two great branches into 
which, according to the Priests’ Code, the whole 
body of priests falls, namely Phinehas (or Eleazar) 
and Ithamar, 2.6, Zadokites and non-Zadokites. 
The heads of the 21 to 24 divisions are spokeu of 
as γα shin of fathers’ houses (Neh 124, 1 Ch 244: 6), 
with whom we should probably identify the priest- 
princes (s@rim) of Hzr 8% 3 M, 10°, 2 Ch 36%. 

The Chronicler divides the singers likewise 
into 24 classes (1 Ch 25), and appears to have 
designed to give in like manner, for the Levites in 
geueral, a list of 24 classes, which las certainly 
not reached us in a correct form im the present 
text of 1 Ch 23°41, Since the division of the 
Levites into 24 classes is witnessed to In the period 
posterior to the OT (Jos. And, Vil. xiv. 73 ef. 
Schiirer, p. 242, and, on the other side, Van Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 41 71.), these statements 
of the Chronicler are probably due to the cireum- 
stance that with him the classes of singers and 
Levites are practically identical (see below, § 10). 
Divisions of the Levites, without specification of 
the number of these, are presupposed by the 
Chronicler in various ways (mahlézoth, 1 Ch 28?! 
al.; mishmardth of the Levites [singers] and 
mahlékéth of the doorkecepers, 2 Ch 84; [béth] 
’abéth of the Levites, 1 Ch 9* al.), and even 
Nehemiah (13°° M) speaks of mishmaréth of the 
Levites. The heads of the divisions of the Levites, 
like those of the priests, are called by the Chronicler 
sariv (zr 10°, 1 Ch 15% al.) or γα shim (Neh 
1535... 1 Ch 9% [of the singers and doorkeepers, 
vv. 482] αἴ.) In the Priests’ Code nds? is the 
designation of the heads of the Levitical fathers’ 
houses (Nu 3"), alone with which we find rd’shim 
used of the heads of the whole tribe of Levi (Ex 
625), 

In the position of the high priest no essential 
change can be traced since the time of Ezra. The 
very first of the post-exilic high priests assumed 
the place claimed for him in the Priests’ Code. 
Neheniah (3. °° M, 13° M) and the Chronicler 
ceive to the high priest the title of ha-hohén ha- 
gadel (2 Ch 34°}, the Chronicler has also the older 
title [ha-] kéhin ha-r@sh (Ezr 7°, 2 Ch 19" al.). 
In addition, the Chronicler employs the designa- 
tion, not found in the Pentateuch, ‘ prince (ndgid) 
of the house of God’ (1 Ch 95 al.; cf. ‘prince of 
Aaron,’ 1 Ch 27), which marks the later time 
when the high priest was at the same time the 
head of the political community. Usually, how- 


By the Chronicler, as in the Priests’ Code, the 
priests recognized are the Aaronites, including both 
the Eleazarites and the Ithamarites (1 Ch 24% aJ,), 
The equalizing of the latter with the Zadokitcs 
(1.6. Eleazarites), which as a necessary concession 
to the system of the Priests’ Code appears to have 
been first recognized under Ezra (Ezr 8% M), has 
thus become permanent. 

A difference, as compared with the conditions in 
the time of Ezra, reveals itself with the Chronicler 
only in regard to the inferior personnel of the 
temple, and in some points concerning the relation 
of this to the priests. A distinction between 
Levites on the one hand and singers and door- 
keepers on the other, such as we noted (see above, 
§ 7) in the time of Ezra, is no longer made. The 
written source in which the Chronicler would 
appear to have found at the same time the 
Memoirs of Ezra and those of Nehemiah, appears 
to have still made this distinction, seeing that 
even outside the Memoir passages in the Bks. of 
zr and Neh the singers are only very occasionally, 
and the doorkeepers not at att reckoned to one 
comprehensive class, the Levites (Gesch. p. 143 4.). 
On the other hand, for the Chronicler singers and 
doorkeepers are subdivisions of the one class, the 
Levites (1 Ch 61% [note y.%7] 9% al., see Gesch. 
p. 151ff.). Ο. Ὁ, Torrey (The Composition and 
Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, Giessen, 1896, 
p. 22f.) is decidedly wrong when he denies the 
existence of a difference in this respect between 
the Chronicler and the older portions of the Bks. 
of Ezra and Nehemiah (see above, § 7). Still less, 
in view of the material evidence that exists, can it 
be held, with Kéberle and Van Hoonacker (Sacer- 
doce, etc. p. 49, cf. 70), that the reckoning of the 
singers and doorkeepers to the Levites, as we find 
done by the Chronicler in the Bks. of Chronicles 
themselves and in his working over of the sources 
of Ezr and Neh, is presupposed by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah as existing, and rests even upon a pre-exilic 
application of the name ‘ Levites’ to those classes 
of sanctuary servants. On the contrary, the 
application of the name ‘Levite’ even to the 
singers and doorkeepers is plainly introduced 
through the influence of the Priests’ Code, which 
knows of only the one class besides the priests, 
namely the Levites. The Nethinim, who under 
Ezra were received into the community (Neh 10”), 
appear to have disappeared at the time of the 

ironicler, wlio mentions them only once, namely 
at the time of the founding of the first post-exilic 
community (1 Ch 95. Whether they were re- 
nioved from the service of the sanctuary or by 
a genealogical device were absorbed among the 
Levites can scarcely be determined, but even liere 
the inflnence of the Priests’ Code is unmistakable. 

For the priests the Chronicler sometimes uses 
the expression, which is somewhat strange for him, 
ha-kéhdnim ha-léwiyyim. It is not, indeed, quite 
certain that he actually uses it, for the copulative 
waw may easily have dropped out between the two 
appellations just quoted, and the readings of the 
MSS vacillate (Gesch. p. 154 1f.). But there is an 
a priori probability in favour of the reading with- 
out waw, for this form of expression is just what 
does not correspond with the ordinary usage of 
later times, and in any case in 2 Ch 30°", where it 
is said of the ‘ Levite priests’ that they blessed 
the people, this reading is undoubtedly correct, 
since blessing is the function of the priests ex- 
clusively. Jn this instance, by way of exception, 
the terminology of Dt has again forced itself to 
the front, as in like manner the designation 


ever, the Chronicler (1 Ch 16**), as well as Nehe- | ‘ Levites’ is also occasionally still used by the 


miah (Neh 183 M), calls the high priest simply 
‘the priest,’ as is likewise done frequently in the 
Priests’ Code. 


Chronicler in ἃ wider sense so as to include the 
priests (Gesch. p. 136). In the employment of the 


title ‘ Levite priests’ we may find an approxima- 
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tion of the position of the Levites to that of the 
priests, which would have to be viewed as a con- 
cession to the pretensions of those whom Ezekiel 
and Ezra called Levites, namely the descendants 
of the deposed priests of the high places. 

Such a raising of the dignity of the Levites 
would not be without analogies in Chronicles. In 
point of fact they have in these books a more 
priest-like standing. ‘This is shown, in particular, 
by the services they have to render at the offering 
of the burnt-offering on the Sabbaths, and at the 
new moons and great festivals (1 Ch 955, and by 
their (in an exceptional way) helping the priests to 
flay the victims on the occasion of extraordinary 
offerings for the whole people (2 Ch 29"). T’rom the 
latter passage it may be inferred that the service 
of the Levites at the offering of the burnt-offering 
also on holy days consisted in the flaying, and, it 
may be, in accordance with Ezekiel’s enactment, 
the slaying of the victims. At all events, in 
Chronicles it is the Levites who undertake the 
killing and flaying of the Paschal lambs, hand to 
the priests the blood for sprinkling (2 Ch 30%" 
358 Wt) and attend to the roasting of the Paschal 
offering (2 Ch 35%); whereas in the Priests’ Code 
it is the head of the house who kills and roasts the 
Paschal lamb (Ex 12°; Gesch. Ὁ. 163). On the 
other hand, in 2 Ch 9959. 534 it is the priests who slay 
the sacrifices, probably because we have here to do 
with extraordinary sacrifices for the whole people. 
By the ‘ Kohathite Levites’ who prepare the shew- 
bread (1 Ch 933), the Chronicler appears to mean 
not the Aaronites (wlio, to be sure, belonged to the 
Kohathites), to whom alone that duty falls in the 
Priests’ Code (but cf. Gesch. Ὁ. 161f.). While, 
further, in the Priests’ Code the duty of teaching 
belongs only to the priests, this duty, particularly 
that of instructing in the térd/, is assigned in 
Neh 81:9 (cf. v.4), 2 Ch 17% 35 also to the Levites 
(Gesch,. p. 163f.). The more priest-like position of 
the Levites finds quite peculiar expression in the 
fact that in Chronicles not only the priests, as in 
the Priests’ Code, but also the Levites are called 
holy (2 Ch 23° 35°; ef., further, Ezr 8% ΔΊ, where 
already the Levites seem to be included [with the 
priests] in the ‘ Ye are holy to Jahweh’). 

Regarding the service of the doorkeepers in par- 
ticular, we learn that they had daily to set in all 
24 watches, under four chiefs belonging to the 
doorkeepers, at the four quarters of the temple 
(1 Ch 90 22:18). δὴ arrangement which, although 
given as existing in the time of David, will really 
have reference to the temple of Zerubbabel. As 
concerns the singers, Biichler (7A TITY, 1899, p. 97 £f.) 
seeks to prove that the data regarding temple 
music and temple singing were not found in the 
authority used by the Chronicler, and are thus 
added by himself. This is not impossible; but so 
sharp a distinction between the Chronicler and his 
authority (the lost Midrash on Kings), with which 
we are wholly unacquainted, appears to the present 
writer incapable of being carried out. 

There is, moreover, an ‘external activity,’ 1.6. 
one outside the sanctuary, assigned to the Levites 
in Chronicles (1 Ch 26). They are employed as 
overseers and, like the priests, as judges (1 Ch 233 
26° al.). In particular, their charge of measures 
is referred to in 1 Ch 23° (Gesch. p. 162). While 
the Priests’ Code fixes the commencement of the 
Levites’ service at their thirtieth, or, according 
to an innovation, their twenty-fifth year, they 


have, according to 1 Ch 23%" and other passages, | 


to serve from their twentieth year onwards—an 
arrangement which the Chronicler is aware is a 
deviation from the legal statute, and which he 
seeks to justify as a change made by David. 

In the matter of the revenues falling to the 
priests and Levites, from the time of Ezra an 


attempt was made to carry out the prescriptions of 
the Priests’ Code. Dut the setting-up of Levitical 
cities was as little carried into practice after Ezra 
as it had been up till then. When the Chronicler 
represents these cities as having existed in the 
time of David (1 Ch 137) and later, this is simply 
due to his theory, which he forgets in 2 Ch 23%, 
where the Levites, at the accession of Joash, are 
assembled out of all the cities of Judah. Nor is 
the meaning of the migrdsh of the Levitical cities 
quite clear to the Chronicler (2 Ch 31%). Accord- 
ing to Neh 7°=Ezr 2”, and other passages, in the 
post-exilic period priests, Levites, singers, door- 
keepers, and Nethinim dwelt dispersed in various 
locahties, wlich did not, however, bear the char- 
acter of the Levitical cities of the Priests’ Code. 
So also in the period subsequent to the OT, the 
priests did not all live at Jerusalem : the Maccabees 
came from Modein (1 Mac 2%), to which, indeed, 
they had retired from Jerusalem only in conse- 
quence of the troubles under Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
and the priest Zacharias (Lk 139.) had his home in 
the hill-country of Judah (cf. Biichler, Priester, 
pp. 159-205: ‘Die Priester ausserhalb Jeru- 
salem’s’). The doorkeepers, according to 1 Ch 9”, 
betook themselves every seven days, according to 
their divisions, from their villages to Jerusalem to 
perform their service. The Levites and singers 
(and so, no doubt, the priests also) in Nehemiah’s 
time possessed at their places of residence fields, 
from whose produce they supported themselves 
when their dues were not paid (Neh 1319 M), and 
probably in general when they were not on duty, 
for the tenth in the time of Nehemiah was paid at 
the temple (Neh 13%1** M), and thus will hardly 
have extended to the Levites and priests outside 
Jerusalem. The Nethinim lived in Nehemiah’s 
time on the OPHEL (which see) at Jerusalem (Neh 
375-31 NM); the (otficiating) priests had houses in 
Jerusalem, situated apparently on the temple area 
(Neh 378M). 

On the subject of the dues falling to the temple 
personnel, we have a certain amount of informa- 
tion for the time of Nehemiah. ‘The latter tells us 
in his Memoirs (Neh 13°) that, before his departure 
from Jerusalem the tenth of corn, must, and oil 
was paid and deposited in the storeliouses as the 
πόρος of the Levites, temple-singers, and door- 
xeepers, Which three classes received the tenth, 
and the priest the ἐῶ αλλ. The tértéimah here 
might possibly mean the tenth of the tenth, but 
linguistic usage favonrs rather our referring it to 
the handing over of the first-frmits. In that case 
the paying of the tenth of the tenth to the priests 
is not witnessed to for the time of Nehemiah. 
The tenth of the tenth in Neh 10*-*° owes its 
presence apparently to a later hand (Gese/. p. 
171 f.), to which is due also the additional enact- 
ment, which perhaps suits even the time of 
Nehemiah, but in any case is characteristic of the 
later development, that an Aaronite priest is to 
superintend the operations of the Levites, as they 
recelve the tithes (ν.39). After a while remissness 
in paying the tithes set in, so that Nehemiah at 
his second visit had to adopt drastic measures in 
order to bring the payment of them into force 
again (Neh 13’ MM). There is no mention in 
Nehemiah of the tenth of cattle. The demand for 
this made by the Priests’ Code is probably an 
innovation, the result of purely theoretical con- 
struction, and is perhaps not earlier than the 
period snbseqnent to Nehemiah. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, is acquainted with the require- 
ment of the tenth of cattle (2 Ch 315). Priests and 
Levites were appointed by Nehemiah to take 
charge of the wood that had to be delivered at 
fixed times, and of the bikkurim (Neh 13% M), 
According to Nel 10” those contributions of wood 
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for the requirements of the altar of burnt-offering 
were imposed upon the priests, the Levites, and the 
people—a prescription which is not contained in 
the Pentateuch, although this passage in Nehemiah 
appeals to the ‘Torah (but cf. Ly 655). 

The Chronicler or his predecessor in the redac- 
tion of the Memoirs of Nehemiah had no longer 
a clear understanding of the whole of the regula- 
tions respecting dues. It is impossible to gain a 
distinct view from the confused picture he draws 
(Gesch. p. 1691}. Only in Chronicles is there any 
allusion to a tenth of honey (2 Ch 315); the tenth 
of dedicated gifts which is likewise mentioned (v.°), 
rests upon a confusion of the tenth with the 
térimah. ‘The various kinds of dues are most 
concisely enumerated in Neh 12, a passage re- 
gardiug which it is doubtful whether it belongs 
to the Memoirs of Nehemiah. Three species are 
named in it: térvimdth, réshith, and tenth. On 
this is based the Talmudie distinction of three 
ey of dues, which finds no direct support in the 
“orah. 

10. THE PRIESTHOOD AFTER O'T TimEes.—Several 
further developments in the relations of the per- 
sonnel of the sanctuary still show themselves in 
the period subsequent to the OT. 

a. Priests and Levites.—The consequence of the 
inclusion of the singers and doorkeepers among 
the Levites was that these two classes, which at 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah were inuch more 
numerous than the Levites so-called in the narrower 
sense, dispossessed these of their unique character. 
At least the tendency to this result is already dis- 
coverable in the OT in Chronicles, where singers 
aud doorkeepers play a more important part than 
the Levites so-called in the narrower sense, so that 
one might be tempted to suggest that the latter 
had even for the Chronicler merely a theoretical 
existence (Vogelstein, pp. 30, 102 ff). It is donbt- 
ful whether in 1 Ch 9'** other ‘ Levites’ (vv. 4 851.) 
besides the doorkeepers (vv.!* 33. 56) and the singers 
(v.35) are assumed to exist (Gesch. p. 157f.). The 
Talmud at all events knows only two kinds of 
Levitical service, that of song and that of watching 
in the temple (cf. Maimonides, ap. Vogelstein, 
p- 85; and, further, Biichler, Priester, Ὁ. 118 ff, 
esp. 136 ff.). This is a result that is not surprising 
in view of the origin of the Levites in the narrower 
sense. The ancient, t.e., as would appear, pre- 
exilic (see above, ὃ 3 end), classes of sanctuary 
servants included, besides the priests, only the 
singers and doorkeepers. The class known to 
fizekiel and in the time of Ezra as ‘ Levites’ was 
an artificial creation, which served only the purpose 
of disposing of the old non-Jerusalemite priests. 
In so far as these were not, like the Ithamarites, 
admitted to the post-exilic priesthood, they received 
as ‘ Levites’ an intermediate place, which is hard 
to define, between the priests on the one hand and 
the singers and doorkeepers on the other. Thus 
it came about that at last the Levites κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν 
were absorbed in the singers and doorkeepers, who 
constituted the only two surviving professional 
classes of Levites. In this way the arrangement 
gained ground, which the author of the Priests’ 
Code, if we jndged rightly, had in view. He 
thought of his Levites as singers (for he reckons to 
them the singer-family of the Korahites) and door- 
keepers (for he employs to describe their service 
the technical term ‘ keep’). Of any other kind of 
Levites he for his part seems to know nothing, 
and the close of the history of the Israelitish 
cultus personnel knows as little. 

In fixing the position of the cultus personnel, a 
later age accepted on other points as well the 
simpler and more natural arrangement, and dis- 
regarded ordinances which had for some time 
enjoyed validity, thanks to an artificial theory or 


to historical confusion. The fent/ as a sacred due 


is ΠΡΟ intelligible if it is either devoted to a 
sacrificial meal (as proposed in Dt), or even given 


to the priests, as representatives of the deity, but 
not when it falls to subordinate servants of the 
sanctuary. The Priests’ Code, which assigns it to 
the Levites, shows by this very circumstance that 
the name ‘ Levites’ was originally a designation 
of the priests (Gesch. Ὁ. 52f.). After the tithe 
regulation of the Priests’ Code had been actually 
put in force under Nehemiah in later-times, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Josephus (Ant. XX. viii. 8, 
ix. 2; Vita, 12, 15) and the T'almnd (see the refer- 
ences in Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1886, p. 97 ff.), the 
tithes were withdrawn from the Levites and 
assigned exclusively to the priests (cf. Van Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 40). The Mishna (J/aaser 
shent, v. 6) appears, indeed, to assume as the correct 
practice that some receive the first tenth and others 
the ¢értéimah of the tenth. The first class could be 
only the Levites (Schiirer, p. 258, note 44); but then 
this description, as it seems, would not correspond 
with the actually existing relations of later times. 
Jt is possible that, as Vogelstein (p. 72 ff.) holds, the 
tradition handed down in the Mishna, to the effect 
that the high priest Johanan abolished ‘the prayer 
of thanksgiving and confession at the tithe,’ refers 
to the abolition of the paying of the tithe to the 
Levites, and that by this Johanan is to be under- 
stood the contemporary of the Persian satrap 
Bagoses (cf. above, § 8 g; so also Van Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoce, ete. p. 401, who, according to his! chrono- 
lovical scheme [p. 60f.], regards this Johanan as a 
contemporary of Ezra; on the other hand, Diber- 
feld, p. 18, holds that the Johanan who abolished 
the tithe prayer was John Hyrcanus). Onur earliest 
evidence that the priests received the tenth comes 
from a much later time. Josephus (/.c.) assumes 
it as a matter of right that the priests receive 
the tenth, and complains only that some priests 
take it by force. He is speaking of the time of 
Agrippa 11. Since Josephus describes the priests 
as taking the tithe at the hands of the laity, 
he cannot have in view the tenth that had 
to be paid by the Levites to the priests. He 
appears thus to be quite unacquainted with the 
paying of the tenth to the Levites as a usual 
thing. From the fact that the Talmud looks upon 
it as a punishment that the tithe was withdrawn 
from the Levites and paid to the priests instead, 
which was the custom after the destruction of the 
temple (Graetz, Afonatsschrift, 1886, p. 107 1.), it 
has been inferred by Graetz (/.c. p. 98 ff.) that the 
offence in view as punished may be the presump- 
tion of the Levites, who—but only the temple 
singers—in the time of Agrippa 11. succeeded in 
obtaining the right to wear the linen garment of 
the priests (see below). The historical motive for 
deviating from the law cannot be determined, but 
it is readily conceivable that any opportunity 
would be seized for altering the awkwardly com- 
plicated tithe law of the Priests’ Code. 

Not only the tithe but other previous rights 
were withdrawn from the Levites. They were no 
longer trusted with the whole of the watch service 
of the temple, but had, according to the Mishna, 
to keep watch only on the outside at 21 points, 
whereas the three stations in the inner court were 
occupied by priests. The guard supplied by the 
Levites was under the control of a captain of the 
temple, i.c. a priest (Aiddoth i. 1, 

Seeing that the Nethinim, who apparently were 
no longer even in the time of the Chronicler 
employed as a special class for the service of 
the temple, although still mentioned at a later 
period, are not mentioned in connexion with the 
temple service, the ower services must have been 
discharged by others. Philo assigns not only the 
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watch service but also the cleaning of the temple 
to the vewxdpor, t.c. the Levites; for other duties, 
erowing boys of the priests were employed (Schiirer, 
p. 279) In addition, we hear (Sukka iv. 4; 
Tanid ν. 3) of ‘attendants’ (815), without its 
being clear whether they were Levites (so Biichler, 
Priester, p. 149 Π{}} or non-Levites that were thus 
employed. In any case the only class of Levites 
that eould enter into consideration would be thic 
doorkeepers, for the singers were doubtless regarded 
as holding too dignified a position to have sueh a 
name applied to them. 

Shortly before the destruction of the temple, the 
singers succeeded in obtaining from Agrippa 1]. 
and the Sanhedrin pernnssion to wear the ‘linen’ 
garment of the priests (Jos. Ant. XX. 1x. 6). The 
desire to do this was not new; according to 1 Ch 
1577, 2 Ch 5", in the time of David and Solomon 
not only the singers but the Levites in gencral 
wore the priestly byssus robe—a statement which 
shows merely that at the time of the Chronicler 
this practice was an object of desire. Agrippa Il. 
not only granted the desire of the singers, but 
allowed a portion of the Levites, by whom only 
doorkecpers can be meant, to learn the singing of 
hymns (Jos. ἐ.6.}, %.e. to hold an equal place with 
the division of singers. 

It is to the Levites apparently that we should 
refer the ‘designation οἱ γραμματεῖς τοῦ ἱεροῦ, ‘the 
teachers of the law of the temple,’ which occurs in 
the letter of Antiochus the Great, ap. Jos. Ant. 
XII. 111, 8. As these γραμματεῖς are named between 
the ἱερεῖς and the ἱεροψάλται, they can hardly be 
other than Levites (Sam. Krauss, p. 675). The 
mention of them tallies with what we learn from 
Neh 87° about the instruction in the Torah which 
was given by the Levites. 

b. The revenues of the priests and Levitcs.—The 
dues demanded for the priests by the Priests’ Code 
were augmented by that imposed by Deuteronomy 
upon sheep’s wool (Chadlin xi. 1, 2). By combin- 
ing the requirements of Dt with those of the 
Priests’ Code, the income of the priests was further 
angmented, inasmuch as those portions of the 
sacrificial victims which, according to Dt, fell to 
the priests, had at a later period to be paid to 
them from all animals that might legitimately be 
oflered in sacrifice, even when these were slaugh- 
tered for a common use, namely the foreleg, the 
eheek, and the maw of cattle, sheep, and goats 
(Chullin x. 1; ef. Schiirer, p. 255). The bikhkiirim 
were more specifically defined as having to be paid 
from seven sources, adopted from Dt 88, namely 
wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. According as the parties concerned 
resided near to or far from Jerusalem the dik- 
kuirim were to be handed over fresh or dried, and 
were to be bronght in general processions to Jeru- 
salem (Schiirer, p. 3.19)... A distinction, based on 
Neh 12, was made between the bi//vtrin and the 
tértmdh in the narrower sense, 2.6, the due levied 
on the best not only of the above seven kinds but 
on all fruits of field and tree. There was no fixed 
measure prescribed for these dues, but on an 
average they were to amount to εἶσ] of one’s in- 
come. ‘This ¢ériéindah was to be eaten, according te 
Nu 18”, by priests alone (Schiirer, p. 249f.). The 
dne to be presented of dough was also more spevili- 
cally defined, as well as the products of the ground 
which had to be regarded as tithable (Schiirer, 
p. 250 if). 

According to the Mishna (Menahoth x. 4), a 
portion of the firstling sheaf that was waved by 
the priest before Jaliweh (Lv 23%) falls to the 
priest—an arrangement of which there is no indica- 
tion in the OT. According to Josephus (Ant. Iv. 


own person is considered to belong to the priests, 


: ‘taking place on the Sabbath. 
iv. 4), the redemption price for the vow of one’s | 


whereas in the Priests’ Code (Lv 27) this is not 
expressly said, as it is in the case of the hérem. 
Perhaps the statement of Josephus is inexact; asa 
rule, at least the things vowed appear to have been 
used for general] cultus purposes (Schiirer, 256 f.). 

In one point the practice of later times took a 
tnrn less favonrable to the temple-servants than 
the Priests’ Code had intended. Not only the so- 
called second tenth, 2.6. the one which, upon the 
ground of the tithe regulations in Dt was levied 
besides the tithe of the Levites, but also the tithe 
of cattle, are required by the Rabbinical rules to be 
devoted to sacrificial meals at Jerusalem. The 
latter thus did not fall, as is unqnestionably the 
intention of the Priests’ Code, to the Levites and 
priests (Schiirer, p. 251 f., note 22). 

Those dues of the priests which did not consist 
of portions of the offerings, and which were uot 
therefore necessarily brought to Jerusalem, were 
paid ‘everywhere where there was a priest,’ 2.6. on 
the spot to any pricst who happened to be present, 
and this was enjoined to be continned even after 
the destruction of the temple (Schiirer, p. 257). 

c. The duties and offiees of the priests.—The 
enactments concerning the priests were in later 
times simply made more precise, upon the basis of 
the Priests’ Code ; for instance, the laws about their 
marriage (Schiirer, p. 227f.), and the requirements 
of freedom from bodily blemish (ἐδ. Ὁ. 230f.) It 
would appear that in later timesit was, not indeed a 
law but a custom that the principal priests marricd 
only the daughters of priests (Biichler, Priesfer, 
p. ὃ8 1). A particular age for admittance to the 
priestly service was no more fixed in the period 
following the OT than is done by the Priests’ Code 
in the case of the Aaronites; but, as a matter of 
practice, those admitted required apparently to 
have passed their twentieth year (Schiirer, Ὁ. 231). 
_ Among the priestly duties, the blowing of trum- 
pets takes a wider scope than in the Priests’ Code 
or the statements of the Chronicler, according to 
which this ceremony was practised only in war and 
at the regniar festivals and on special festive occa- 
sions. In latcr times it took place also in connexion 
with the sabbatical and daily offerings (Jos. Ang. 
111. xil. 6), and to announce the beginning of the 
Sabbath from the battlements of the ten:ple (BJ 
Iv. ix. 12; ef. Schiirer, p. 278f.). In addition to 
the washing, required in the Priests’ Code, of hands 
and feet in the brazen laver before performing the 
sacred office (on the mode of performing this wash- 
ing see Biichler, Priester, p. 74, note 1), the priests 
had in later times to take a plunge-bath every 
morning before commencing the work of the day 
(Schiirer, p. 288). In the last days of the temple it 
would appear that the higher ranks of priests took 
no part in the work of sacrifice, with the exception 
of the offermgs presented by the high priest on the 
feast days, as this non-participation in sacrificial 
work is to all appearance to be assumed in the case 
of the priest Flavius Josephus (Biichler, Priester, 
». 70 5 
᾿ The 24 divisions of priests, of which we know as 
early as Chronicles, served for the performance of 
the cultus to which they attended in turn. The 24 


, divisions are distinguished, in the lterature pos- 


terior to the OT, as the mwshindréth, from the sub- 
divisions not mentioned in the OT, the αι ’@bdth. 
Each principal division included, according to tra- 
dition, from five to nine subdivisions (Schiirer, p. 
035 f.). A principal division 15 called in Greek πατριά 
(Jos. «ἐπέ, VIL Xiv. 7), or ἐφημερία (Lik 1°), or 
ἐφημερίς (Jos. Vita, 1); a subdivision, φυλή (Jos. 

ita, 1). Each of the 24 divisions went on duty 
for a week, the exchange with the next division 
At the three great 
annual festivals all the 24 divisions officiated simul- 


ει taneously (Schiirer, p. 279 1.) 
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The position of the high priest underwent a 
change towards the close of the Jewish hierarchy 
through respect being no longer paid to the office 
as one that was te be held for life and to be heredi- 
tary. The elevation of the Hasmonzans to the 
high-priestly dignity had already marked a break- 
ing with the past, for thereby the hereditary 
succession of high priests was interrupted. The 
Hasmoneans sprang from the priestly class of 
Joiarib (1 Mac 91 1455, Whether the latter was 
reckoned to the Zadokites or net, cannot be deter- 
mined. In the lists contained in the Book of 
Nehemiah (191-76 1-21) it holds a subordinate posi- 
tion; a list, perhaps not earlier than the time of 
the Hasmonzans (cf. above, § 9), found in 1 Ch 
2478 assigns to it the first place. In one of the 
recently discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
original text of Jesus Sirach, namely 51)**), the 
house of Zadok is highly exalted ; ‘O give thanks 
unto Him that chose the sons of Zadok to be priests’ 
(S. Schechter and C. Taylor, The Wisdom of Ben 
Stra, Portions of the Book Eeclesiastieus, Cam- 
bridge, 1899). ‘The whole hymn to which this 
passage belongs, namely vy.!)-!2°04), is omitted in 
the Greek translation of the grandson of Jesus Gen 
Sira, Pea as Schechter (p. 35 1.) suggests (cf. 
Th. Néldeke, ZATIV, 1900, p. 92), because in the 
interval between the coimposition of the original 
text and that of the translation (t.e. between e. 200 
and 130 B.c.) the family of the previous Zadokite 
high priests had been superseded by the Has- 
monvans, But after this latter event the high 
priesthood again became hereditary in the Has- 
moniean line. Ata later period Herod and the 
Komans set up and deposed high priests at their 
pleasure. From these non-acting high priests 
arose the group known as ἀρχιερεῖς. But the 
custom was always rigidly adhered to of select- 
ing the high priests only from certain special 
priestly families (Schiirer, p. 215 ff.). The anoint- 
ing of the high priest, τὰ is ordained in the 
Priests’ Code, was not in later times carried 
out in the case of all high priests, perhaps it was 
in general omitted; the Mishna knows of high 
priests who were installed in office simply by 
clothing them with the official robes (ZZorajoth, 111. 
4; cf. Geseh. p. 140; Schiirer, p. 232, note 26; 
Weinel, ΖΑ ΤΊ, 1898, p. 66 f.; Van Hoonacker, 
Saeerdoee, ete. p. 351 1.). The high priest, who, 
during the period of Jewish independence, was the 
head also of the State, was at least in later times 
president of the Sanhedrin, and in so far also the 
representative of the people in political matters in 
dealing with the Romans. As regards his partici- 
pation in the performance of the cultus, it was a 
later custom for him to offer the daily offering 
during the week preceding the Day of Atonement ; 
any other share he might take in the work of 
sacrifice was simply according to his pleasure 
(Joma 1. 2), Josephus states that the high priest 
offered as a rule on the Sabbath, at the new moon, 
and at the yearly festivals (BJ v. v. 7; Biichler, 
Priester, p. 68 ff., doubts whether in later times the 
high priest offered except at the yearly festivals). 
The daily mimhah, which according to the original 
intention of Lv 6'*" he had to offer (see above, ὃ 8 6), 
was not always offered by the high priest in person, 
but he defrayed the cost of it (Jos, Ané. 111. x. 7, 
where ἱερεύς can be none but the high priest), a duty 
which Ezekiel imposed upon the ‘prince.’ In the 
Jioinan period a conflict arose on the question of 
the keeping of the high priest’s robes (Jos. Ant. 
XV. χὶ. 4, XVIIL iv. ὃ, XX. 1. 1,2); when Jerusalem 
was taken, his robe of state fell into the hands of 
the Romans (BJ VI. viii. 3). 

Besides the high-priestly office, we hear in the 
Rabbinical literature of an exalted priestly office, 
that of the ségax (122), of which there is no mention 


in the OT. The ségan has usually been viewed aa 
the high priest’s substitute, who had to take his 
place if he was prevented by Levitical uncleanness 
from discharging the duties of his office. Lut the 
existence of a standing vicarius for the high priest 
is rendered improbable by the statement of the 
Mishna (/Jome@ i. 1) that seven days before the 
Day of Atonement ‘another priest’ was to be set 
apart to act for the high priest in the event of his 
being prevented from officiating. It is not at all 
likely that this statement in the Mishna relates to 
an earlier practice, and that afterwards (subsequent 
to the year A.D. 63) the ségan was appointed as 
substitute for the high priest (Biichler, Priester, p. 
113), for there is nothing known of such a change. 
Since the LXX usually reproduces theword séganim, 
which is used in the OT for non-priestly officials, by 
στρατηγοί, Schiirer (p. 264f.) is probably right in 
seeing in the ségan the captain of the temple (στρα- 
τηγὸς τοῦ lepod), who is repeatedly mentioned in the 
NT and by Josephus, and in attributing to him the 
principal oversight of the external order of the 
temple. Yet Joma 39* (Biichler, Priester, p. 105) 
looks upon the ségan as in some measure the repre- 
sentative of the high priest. The séganim in the 
plural (Bikkurim iil. 3) are doubtless, like the o7pa- 
τηγοί (Li 22+ 5), heads of the temple police sub- 
ordinate to the ségan. In the Mishna (Likkurim 
111. 3) there are mentioned as going to meet the festive 
procession which accompanied the d¢kkirim—the 
pahoth (mna), the séganim, and the gizbdrim. It 
may be inferred that by the first of these designa- 
tions, as by the two following, priests are intended, 
although pahéth is used also for secular governors. 
But a special priestly office can hardly be con- 
noted by the word, which apparently corresponds 
to the NT ἀρχιερεῖς (Schiirer, p. 266). The giz- 
bartm (on, Peah i. 6 end) or γαζοφύλακες (Jos. 
Ant, XV. xi. 4, XVIII iv. 3) had charge of the rich 
temple treasures. From the description of the 
Chronicler, it appears necessary to hold that in 
his time the administration of the temple revenue 
and capital was in the hands of the Levites, Ata 
later period the higher posts as treasnrers appear to 
have been held by priests, for the gizbdrii appear 
as high temple officials alongside of the séganim 
(Bikkurim iii. 3), and Josephus (Ant. XX. vil. 11) 
names the yafopuAaé, ὁ.6. probably the head of the 
treasurers, immediately after the high priest. It 
is possible that the Chronicler, in his account of 
the management of the temple treasury, lias, in his 
preference for the Levites, arbitrarily put these in 
the foreground (but cf. Ex 387), But, seeing that 
in the matter of other duties and rights the Levites 
were in point of fact displaced in later times by the 
sriests, the same may have happened with the 
[απ ἢ of treasury offices. Under Nehemiah (Nel 
13 M) a priest was at the head of the treasurers 
(z.e. those who were set over the ’ézdéréth, ‘ store- 
houses’), among whom only one is stated to have 
been a Levite. Sam. Krauss (p. 673 1.) doubts, 
however, whether the gizbdrim were priests, they 
being, as far as is known to the present writer, 
nowhere directly called such. ‘To the treasury 
officials probably belonged also the *dmarheélin 
(patox), who, without a more particular definition 
of the term, are mentioned in the Mishna only 
once, along with the gizbérim (Shekalum v. 2), and 
are named also in later literature, as a rule, together 
with the gizbdrim (Schiirer, p. 270f.). Sam. Krauss 
(p. 673) holds the ’dmarkélin also to have been lay- 
mien, drawing this inference from the Midrash 
Wajikra Rabba (Par. Vv. ch. v. 3; in A. Wiinsche’s 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, Liefer. 26, 1884, p. 36), 
according to which the ’émarkél had a right to par- 
take of the holy things, but not, hke the high priest, 
of the offerings. But Schiirer (p. 270) is probably 
right in referring to Tosefta Horajoth, end (Tosefta, 
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ed. by M. S. Zuckermandel, 1880, p. 476, bottom), 
where in a graduated list the ’émarkél and the 
gizbdr are above the ordinary priest, the latter is 
above the Levite, and this last again above the 
Israelite, 7.e. the layman (cf. also Graetz, AZonats- 
schrift, 1885, p. 194). It is correct, however, that 
the olficial name ’dmarkél is used to designate the 
office not only of priest, but of administrator in 
general (Bichler, Priester, p. 100 ff. ; Schiirer, p. 
270). According to biichler (p. 90 ἢ), there were, 
in addition to the regular priestly gizbarim and 
"imarkélin, others who were selected from the 
successive divisions of officiating priests; but no 
express testimony is known of the use of these 
two names for heads of these divisions.—Only in 
the Jerusalem Talmud is the office of the katolikin 
(ppdinp, καθολικοί) named (Schiirer, p. 271). 

The cultus was, according to the Law, to be 
performed by all priests ; but in course of time the 
different functions became so complicated and in 
part difficult, that, according to the Mishna, they 
Were apportioned among dilferent priestly officials, 
and certain duties, such as that of preparing the 
shewbread and the incense, became hereditary in 
particular families (Schiirer, p. 275 ff.). 

In addition to their service in the temple, the 
priests are known to Josephus as administrators of 
the most important concerns of the community, 
under the presidency of the high priest (c. Apion. 
ii. 21), He has in view primarily Jerusalem. But 
in all cities there were, according to lim (Anz. Iv. 
viii. 14), as Moses had enjoined, men of the tribe 
of Levi appointed, two for each court of seven, to 
assist tue members as ὑπηρέται, Such an enact- 
ment is not found in the Pentateuch; Josephus 
must then have in view arrangements existing in 
his own time in Juda under the Romans (dif- 
ferently Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 45 f.). 
From the designation ὑπηρέται it 15. more likely 
that these two assessors were Levites (Schiirer, 
p. 178) than that priests are meant (Biichler, 
Priester, p. 180). According to the Mishna (San- 
hedrin i. 3), priests are in certain instances to be 
called in as judges (cf. Jos. 6. Apion. ii, 31). This 
judicial activity of the priests, perhaps also of the 
Levites, is a continuation of the corresponding 
duties assigned to the priests in Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel, and to the priests and Levites in Chron- 
icles. In the last resort this species of activity on 
the part of the personnel of the sanctuary goes 
back to the practice, with which we make acquaint- 
ance in the Book of the Covenant, of having certain 
lawsuits decided at the sanctuary, by means of the 
oracle of the Deity communicated by the priests. 
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PRIEST 1n NT.—1. The word ‘priest’ (ἱερεύς) is 
i used in the NT of the sacrificing ministers of any 
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religion. The priest of Zeus is mentioned in Ae 
1415. the priest of the true God in Mt 8%. Refer- 
ences, indeed, are numerous in the NT, especially 
in the Gospels, to the priests of the OT. In Lk 
15-8 allusion is made to the twenty-four ἐφημερίαι 
into which they were divided, and to the assign- 
ment of certain of their duties by lot. The NT 
throws little light, however, on the standing of 
the priests generally, or on the service they 
rendered to the nation. The Gospels speak 
almost exclusively of those whom they call the 
ἀρχιερεῖς, or chief priests. The high priest was 
chosen, as a rule, from one of a small number of 

riestly families, and, when the office ceased to be 

eld for life, there might be a number of persons 
entitled by courtesy to the name. An ex-high 
priest, if a man of unusual force of character, 
might actually exercise a greater influence in the 
direction of ecclesiastical or political affairs than 
the proper holder of the office, and either over- 
shadow the latter in the common mind, or prac- 
tically share his distinction. It is thus we must 
explain such expressions as Lk 3? ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως 
ἤλννα καὶ Καϊάφα = ‘in the high priesthood of Annas 
and Caiaphas,’ and the part taken by Annas (while 
Caiaphas was titular high priest) in the trial of 
Jesus (Jn 18%). So also in Ac 4° the dignity of 
the high priesthood is reflected on if not extended 
to all the members of the γένος ἀρχιερατικόν ; there 
was a kind of aristocracy among the priests, and 
it was from it that the high priest proper was 
chosen. Though the ἀρχιερεῖς made common cause 
with the Pharisees in their hostility to Christi- 
anity, they were themselves on the Sadduczean 
side (Ac 5), and the most determined opposition 
to the preaching of the resurrection came from 
them. Probably the inferior members of the 
priestly order, who had but a nominal share in 
its prerogatives, were more free from its preju- 
dices; it would be among them that the great 
multitude of priests was found which ‘ became 
obedient to the faith’ (Ac 67). On the whole sub- 
ject of the Jewish priests in NT times, see Schiirer, 
GJIV? ii. 214-305 [HJ P τι. 1. 195-305), and the pre- 
ceding article, esp. ὃ 100. 

2, A more important subject is that which is 
suggested by the use of the word ‘ priest’ in the 
interpretation of the Christian religion. In the 
NT it is only in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that Jesus is spoken of as ἱερεύς, μέγας ἱερεύς, and 
dpxtepevs—terms which are not to be distinguished 
from each other, the last two only signifying 
Christ’s eminence in the priestly character. In 
the highest sense of the term, so to speak, He is a 

riest. But what is a priest? In the Ep. to the 

ebrews, it may be said, the priest is the person 
through whom and through whose ministry people 
draw near to God, through whom they are ‘ sancti- 
fied’; that is, made a people of God, and enabled 
to worship. The writer does not think of such a 
thing as a religion without a priest. Men are 
sinful men, and without mediation of some kind 
they cannot draw near to God atall. The people 
of God had mediators under the OT, and they have 
a mediator under the NT. It is on the character 
of the mediator that the character of the religion 
depends. If he is imperfect the religion will be 
imperfect ; there will be no real or permanent 
access to God, no real liberation of the conscience. 
But if he is what he should be, then the perfect, 
and therefore the final, religion has come. The 
conscience will be effectually purged, sin as a 
barrier between God and man will be effectually 
removed, the way into the holiest of all will be 


was a true one, for God had given it; but it was 
not ¢he true and therefore not the final one, for its 
priesthood was imperfect. Everything about it 
was imperfect. The priests themselves were im- 
perfect. They were mortal mien, and could not 
continue because of death. They were sinful men, 
too, and had to offer for their own sins before they 
could offer for those of the people. The sanctuary 
was imperfect, a ἅγιον κοσμικόν, not the real dwell- 
ing-place of God. The sacrifices were imperfect ; 
the blood of bulls and goats and other animals, 
whatever its virtue, could not make the worship- 
pers perfect touching the conscience ; that is, could 
not bring them to the desired goa] of a fearless peace 
toward God. The very repetition of the sacrifices 
showed that the work of removing sin had not 
really and once for all been achieved. And, finally, 
the access to God was imperfect. The priests had 
no access at all into the Holiest Place, and when 
the high priest did enter on one day in the year it 
was no abiding entrance; the communion of the 
people with God, which his presence there symbol- 
ized, was lost, it might be said, as soon as won; he 
came out from the shrine and the veil closed behind 
hin, ‘the Holy Ghost this signifying, that the 
way into the holiest of all had not yet been made 
manifest.’ Everything in the old religion had im- 
perfection written upon it—the imperfection in- 
volved in the nature of its priests (οὐδὲν γὰρ ére- 
λείωσεν ὁ νόμος, He 7). 

It is in contrast with this that Christ’s priest- 
hood is set forth. Christianity is the perfect and 
final religion, because Christ is the perfect priest. 
An OT foundation for this doctrine is found in 
Ps 1104, where the Messiah is addressed by God 
as ‘a priest for ever, after the order of Melchize- 
dek.’ Perhaps one sliould call it rather a point 
of attachment than a foundation, for though it 
probably served the writer’s purpose in arresting 
the attention of his readers, the ideas which he 
connects with the priesthood of Christ are not, 
strictly speaking, derived from it. The order of 
Melchizedek is contrasted with that of Aaron: 
the two orders exclude each other. Christ is not 
a priest after the order of Aaron upon earth, and 
afterwards, in heaven, a priest after the order 
of Melchizedeck: being what He is, the Son of 
God, in the sense understood in this Epistle, His 

riesthood can be of the Melchizedek order alone. 
n Him and through His ministry a fellowship 
with God has been realized on the behalf of men 
which is perfect and which abides. The word 
which is used to express this in the Epistle is 
αἰώνιος. Inasmuch as He is the true priest, 
Christ’s blood is the blood of an eternal covenant, 
He offered Himself throngh eternal spirit, He has 
become the author of eternal salvation, has ob- 
tained eternal redemption, and enables men to get 
hold of the eternal inheritance (59 913. 14. 15 13%), 
All these are ways of indicating the perfection 
and finality of His priesthood, 1.6. of His function 
to mediate between tlie holy God and sinful men, 
and to realize in Himself, and enable sinful men to 
realize, a complete and abiding fellowship with God. 

Among the aspects or constituents of Christ’s 
priesthood on which the writer lays emphasis are 
these. (1) His eommission, He 54, God must 
appoint the priest, for he is to be the minister of 
His grace. No man can take this honour to him- 
self. The writer seems to find the Divine commis- 
sion in the psalms quoted in He ὅδ (Ps 2110"), 
but he connects these immediately in v.™ with 


‘what seems to be a reference to the agony in 


Gethsemane, as though it were there, historically, 


opened, and the covenant realized in the abiding 
fellowship of God and His people. It is from this 
oint of view that the writer works out the contrast 
etween the OT and the NT. The Jewish religion 


that Jesus received this high and hard calling. 
| (2) His preparation. This is a point on which 
| ereat stress is put. To be a merciful and trust- 
| worthy high priest (21%), it is necessary that he 
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should be to the utmost possible extent one with 
those whom he represents before God. Hence he 
becomes like them a partaker of flesh and blood 
(24), is tempted in all points like us (4'°), learns 
obedience by the things which he suffers (5°), 
knows what it is to worship with others and to 
wait upon God (9135), and at last to taste death. 
Sin apart (4°), nothing human is alien to him; in 
virtue of his nature and his experience he can 
sympathize with us; through suffering, especially, 
he has been made ‘ perfect,’ z.¢. been made all that 
he ought to be as a ‘captain of salvation,’ or a 
priest to stand before God for sinful men, able 
truly to enter into their case. On the word 
‘perfect’ (τελειῶσαι) see Davidson, Hebrews, Ὁ. 
207f. (3) His offering. Tvery priest is appointed 
to offer gifts and sacrifices (8°) for sins (δ), and 
this one also must have something to offer. What 
is it? In a word, it is himself. This is more 
easily said than interpreted. There is a passage 
in the Epistle (10*%) in which, following Ps 407°, 
what Christ did is contrasted with ‘sacrifices and 
offerings and whole burnt-offerings and sin-offer- 
ings,’ as ‘doing the will of God’; and it is said 
that Scripture puts away the first to establish the 
second, From this it is often inferred that Christ’s 
work was not sacrificial, and especially that His 
death is not to be conceived as an offering for sin ; 
sacrifice, it 1s said, is abolished to niake room for 
obedience. But this is certainly not the contrast 
in the writer’s mind. The conception of offering 
or sacrifice is essential to him, and to Christ as 
priest. This priest, like every other, must have 
somewhat to offer. Indeed, immediately after the 
remark that He puts away the first (the OT sacri- 
fices) to establish the second (the doing of God’s 
will), he adds, ‘in which will we have been sancti- 
fied through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all. What He opposes is not sacrifice 
and obedience simpliciter, but the OT sacrifices, 
in which the victims were involuutary, and the 
offering therefore morally imperfect, not to say 
meaningless, and Christ’s willing sacrifice of Him- 
self, which was an act of obedience to the lather. 
As a voluntary act of obedience this sacrifice had 
a significance and a moral worth which no animal 
sacrifice could have. But the obedience involved 
in it was not simply the obcdience required of man 
as such; it was the obedience required of the 
Son whom the Father had commissioned to be the 
mediator of a new covenant, the restorer of fellow- 
ship between Himself and sinful mien; in other 
words, it was the obedience of a priest, who had 
‘te annul sin by the sacrifice of himself’ (957), to 
be ‘offered once for ali to bear the sins of many’ 
(955), to enter into the sanetuary ‘through his own 
blood’ (9123), ‘by one offering to perfect for ever 
them that are being sanctified’ (101. In short, it 
is not sacrifice and obedience that are blankly 
contrasted here, but unintelligent will-less animal 
sacrifice, and the sacrificial obedience of the Priest 
who willingly dies to make purgation of sins (15). 
As the perfect priest Christ made once for all the 
perfect sacrifice for sin; that is why the Levitical 
sacrifices have passed away. (4) The scene of His 
ministry, or the sanctuary. The true offering is 
made in the true sanctuary, t.¢. heaven. Itis there 
that Christ appears in the presence of God for us. 
It is there, in His person, that there is realized the 
abiding fellowship of God and man into which the 
gospel calls us. But this does not mean that 
what has been spoken of under the head of His 


offering, namely His death, is not included in His | 


priestly work. To break the work of the perfect 
priest into pieces in this way is foreign to the 
writer’s mode of thought. The priest’s work, his 
offering, is not consummated till he enters with it 
(and by means of it) into God’s presence; it is 


then that he is in the full sense a priest. Hence 
Christ is conceived as exercising His priestly 
function in the sanctuary above; but He could 
not be priest there except in virtue of the com- 
mission, the preparation, and the oflering, which 
have just been described. All these therefore 
belong to the conception of the priesthood as much 
as What is done in tlie heavenly sanctuary itself. 
(5) His intercession. He is able to save to the 
uttermost those who draw near to God through 
Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them. In what the intercession consists is 
nowhere explained. The writer to the Hebrews 
does not define it as the perpetuating, or making 
prevalent for all time, of an atoning work achieved 
on earth; he does not conceive of the atoning 
work as achieved at all except through the entrance 
of the priest into the presence of God διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου 
αἵματος. On the other hand, it seems to be less 
than what he means, if we say that His mere 
appearing in God’s presence, even with the virtue 
of His sin-annulling work in Him, is itself the 
intercession —a continuous and prevailing plea 
with God to receive even those who have sinned 
into fellowship with Himself, and not to let sin 
annul His covenant. It is a fair inference from 48 
(that we may find grace for timely succour), taken 
in connexion with what precedes, that the inter- 
cession of the great High Priest is not a continu- 
ous unvarying representation of man before God, 
but relates itself sympathetically to the vari- 
ously emergent necessities and crises of individual 
hfe. (6) The vesudt of Christ’s priesthood. The 
result is, in a word, the establishment of the new 
covenant between God and man. In Christ, and 
on the basis of His work, God is our God again, 
and we are His people. Beeause Christ is all that 
a priest should be, the new relation of God and man 


realized in Him is all that such a relation should be ; 


Christianity is a new, but also the final, because 
the perfect religion. There are various ways in 
which this is expressed in detail. Those who have 
the perfect priest are freed from the fear of death 
(2°); can come with boldness to God’s throne and 
find it a throne of grace (4°); have a hope of 
immortality that nothing can shake, knowing as 
they do that Jesus has entered within the veil as 
their forerunner (6%); have an assurance, in the 
indissoluble life of Christ (7#*), in the priesthood 
which as founded on it never passes to another 
or can never be trenched upon by another (7), 
and in the intercession of their deathless repre- 
sentative, that complete salvation awaits them ; 
in their worship are made perfect as touching the 
conscience, z.¢. completely delivered from sin as 
that which hinders access to God (9%). And as 
the blessings of the covenant are infinite, so the 
deliberate and wilful rejection of them, and the 
relapse from the fellowship with God assured in 
Christ to any infcrior religious standpoint (058: 
10°°4:), is the unpardonable sin. 

3. The Epistle to the Hebrews does not attrib- 
ute to believers as priests any of the special 
fynetions involved in the unique priesthood of 
Christ. In Ex 195 Israel is spoken of as nz>zo 
oud, ze. God’s people are His kingdom, and 
they are priests, with the right of access to Him. 
As the NT point of view is that there is only one 
people of God through all time, this conception is 
found in the NT also: see especially Rev 1° 5!° 205, 
1 P 25-9 {ἱεράτευμα ἅγιον, βασίλειον : βασιλείαν, ἱερεῖς 
τῷ θεῷ καὶ πατρὶ αὐτοῦ). In substance, the same 
thing is meant when we read in Hebrews of the 
right to ‘draw near with boldness,’ or in Eph 2” 
that through Christ all Christians alike have ‘ their 
access (τὴν προσαγωγήν : the characteristic privilege 
of the new religion, Ro δ", 1 Ῥ 338) in one spirit to 
the Father.’ To the Father: for in experience the 
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sonship of believers and their priesthood are one 
and the same thing. Sonship and priesthood are 
two figures under which we can represent the 
characteristic relation of man to God, his charac- 
teristic standing toward God, in the new religion 
instituted by Christ. Formally distinguishable, 
they are really and experimentally the same. 
Christ Himself was perfect priest only because He 
was true Son of God; His priesthood, though it 
was His vocation, was grounded in His nature: it 
had nothing official in it, but was throughout 
personal and real. So itis with the priesthood of 
believers: it also is involved in sonship, is one 
element or function of sonship, and only as such 
has it any meaning. The writer to the Hebrews 
speaks of Christians as offering to God sacrifices 
of praise, the fruit of lips making confession to His 
name. He bids them remember beneficence and 
charity, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 
So St. Peter says Christians are a holy priesthood 
to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ (1 P 2°); and St. Paul bids the 
Romans present their bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, which is the rational 
worship required of them (Ro 121). Praise, self- 
consecration, charity,—if we include Rev 8%, we 
may add, after the analogy of Ps 141*, prayer,— 
these are the only sacrifices which the priestl 
people of God may offer now. There is no such 
thing in the NT as a sacrifice for sin except the 
sacrifice which Christ offered once for all. 

4, The NT does not apply the word ἱερεύς to any 
Christian minister, nor indeed to any Christian at 
all, except so far as the people of God are spoken 
of as a ‘royal priesthood,’ It is easy to see why. 
Christianity is what it is—a perfect and abiding 
fellowship with God—because it is realized in the 
Eternal Son of God. It cannot be realized or 
guaranteed in any other. He is the Mediator of 
it, to whom it owes its character. To introduce 
into it, no matter how we define their relation to 
Him, oficial mediators, is to relapse from the 
Melchizedek priesthood to the Aaronic; it is in 
principle to apostatize from Christianity. The pic- 
torial use of language borrowed from the old re- 
ligion is, of course, intelligible enough. St. Paul, 
é.g., can speak of himself as ἱερουργῶν τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 
τοῦ θεοῦ, discharging a sacred function toward the 
gospel, and presenting the Gentiles as an offering 
to God (No 15"; οἵ, Ph 917, But there is not, as 
in the nature of the case there could not be, any 
trace in the NT of a Christian priest making 
sacrifice for sin, and mediating again (in the 
Aaronic, official, mortal, never perfect, and never 
to be perfected fashion) between God and man. 


LITERATURE.—Schirer, as above; the books on NT theology, 
Weiss, Pleiderer, Beyschlag, Holtzmann; the commentaries on 
Hebrews, esp. the extended notes in Davidson; Bruce, Hp. to 
the Hebrews, and art. Heprews in this Dictionary; Milligan, 
Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood ; Westcott, Hebrews ; also 
Priesthood and Sacrifice (Report of Conference at Oxford), 
edited by W. Sanday, 1900, J, DENNEY. 


PRINCE is the AV tr. of no fewer than 16 Hebrew 
or Hebraized termsin OT and 3 Greek ones in NT. 

1. xvi, lit. ‘exalted one’ from δ ‘liftup.’ This 
word is practically confined (the only exceptions 
are Ex 22°) (J or KE], 1 K 8! 11% [both RY], and 
Pr 25) to the writings of P, the Chronicler, and 
FEizekiel. It is used in Gn 1739 (LXX ἔθνη ‘nations ἢ 
25'© (ἄρχοντες) of the twelve ‘princes’ descended 
from Ishmael ; in 23° it is pnt by Pin the mouth of 
the ‘children of Heth’ as a designation of Abra- 
ham (LXX βασιλεύς) ; in 845 itisapplied toShechem 
the son of Hamor (ἄρχων ; so, or ἄρχοντες, in the 
LXX of all the following passages, unless other- 
wise noted) ; in Nu 2518 of a prince of Midian ; in 
Jos 1551 of the princes of Sihon. It is especially 


frequent for the heads of the Isr. tribes: Ex 16” ! 
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3431, Lv 4% (AV and RV in these three passages 
‘rnlers’), Nu 95 72% 5115 ete., Jos 9138121 174 
2294. 80.92 so also 1 Ch 2! 438 δῦ 7” ete., cf, Ex 2277 
(28) (*Thou shalt not revile God nor curse a ruler of 
thy people’), and 1 Καὶ 8! (A ἐπησμένοι, prob. error 
for ἐπηρμένος, Aq.’s tr. of xv} in Ex 22%; Bom.)= 
2 Ch 5? (ἄρχοντες), where the princes of the fathers’ 
houses of the children of Israel were assembled by 
Solomon, In 1K 11* the term nés? is used of 
Solomon himself (‘I will make him prince,’ s'v3 
wnrwN, LAX ἀντιτασσόμενος ἀντιτάξομαι), and in Ezr 18 
the Chronicler applies it to Sheshbazzar. In Ezk 
not only is it used of the king of Judah (12! 21% 
[Eng. 25] [a@yyotmevos]), and of Isr. and foreign princes 
(731 9111 Ung. 12) [ἀφηγούμενοι] 9616 301% 32% etc.), but 
han-nds?’ is the special designation of the head of 
the future ideal State (8453: 37% [both ὁ ἄρχων] 44 
[ὁ ἡγούμενος] 457 16-17. 22 462. 4. 8. 10. 12.16. 17. 18 4051. 22 [4}} 
ὁ ddnyovpevos]). For the later Talmudic use of nas?’ 
as the teclinical title for the president of the 
Sanhedrin see art. SANHEDRIN; Kuenen, Ge- 
samm, Abhandl, [Budde’s tr.] p. 58f.; Schtirer, 
HJIP τι. i. 180ff.; Weber, Jiid. Theologie, p. 140. 
The title ndst’? was also assumed by Simeon bar- 
Cochba (the leader of the Jewish revolt A.D. 132), 
whose coins are stamped ‘Simeon nds? of Israel’ 
(see art. MONEY in vol. ili. p. 430, and Schiirer, 
HJP 1. ii. 299). 

2. ἽΨ occurs with extreme frequency. The verbal 
form is found 4 times in Qal (Jg 9”, Is 32}, Pr 
816. Est 133), twice in Hithp. (Nu 16" 4), and once 
in Hiph. (Hos 85). In Jg 9” and Hos 8*it is pointed 
in MT as if from wy, but see Kénig, 1, 328, 352. It 
is uncertain whether this is the priniitive root= 
‘have power,’ ‘exercise rule,’ or whether it is a 
denominative from wz. Amongst other applica- 
tions, ἊΨ [in the following passages reproduced in 
LXX, unless otherwise noted, by ἄρχων] is used of 
ollicers or rulers whether military Ex 184 (AV and 
RV ‘rulers’), Nu 2138, Is 215, 2 Ch 327) ὦ (AV 
and RV ‘captains’), or civil 1 Ch 27%! (προστάται, 
AV and RV ‘rulers’), cf. 29° ete., particularly of 
royal officials Gn 12%, 2 K 242, Hos 34, Ezr 8%; of 
the chiefs of foreign nations Jg 7” 8? (Midian), 1 
189 (Philistines) ; of leaders in war 1 8S 22? (ἡ γού- 
μενοι, AV and RV ‘captains’), οἵ, 28 244 and Neh 
929 (ἀρχηγοί) ; of the ‘ruler of the city’ Jg 9”, cf. 
1 Ια 2276 (βασιλεύς, AV and RV ‘ governor’), Neh 72; 
of the chief of the eunuchs Dn 11» 91. (ἀρχιευνοῦχος) ; 
the chief of the butlers or bakers Gn 405-39 (ἀρχι- 
οινοχόος, ἀρχισιτοποιός), ete.; the head of the priestly 
or Levitical classes Ezr 859 10°, 1 Ch 1616: 92 ete.; 
the directors of the post-exilic community Neh 4”, 
ef. Ezr 9! 10", Neh 11'. With the sense of ‘ prince’ 
proper, WW is mainly post-exilic, Est 1%, Job 999 
(ἁδροί) [{ 85.1.3, Ps 119151; of the Messiah, ‘the 
prince of peace’ Is 96(Α ἄρχων εἰρήνης, B follows a 
different text); of the guardian angels of the 
nations Dn 101% 30. 21 191 (Theod. in all ἄρχων, LXX 
in first three στρατηγός, in last ἄγγελος) ; of God 
Dn 8!!(‘ prince of the host,’ ἀρχιστράτηγοΞ) * (§ prince 
of princes,’ LXX follows a different text). 

The noun ‘princess’ in EV always represents 
nq (ef. the proper name SARAH). Its only two 
occurrences in AV are 1 K 1153 (of the seven hundred 
wives of Solomon ; LXX ἄρχουσαι), La 1! (of Jerusa- 
lem ‘ princess among the provinces’; LXX ἄρχουσα). 
To these RV adds Est 138 (AV ‘ladies,’ LAX 
τυραννίδες). There are only two other occurrences 
of my in the Hebrew Bible. The one is Jg 5” 
mony niosn (AV and RV ‘her wise ladies,’ Moore [cf. 
his note on the text], ‘the sagest of her princesses’; 
LXX ἄρχουσαι); the other is Is 49% (AV and hV 
‘queens,’ AVm ‘princesses’; LXX ἄρχουσαι). 

8. vu. The root meaning is probably ‘one im 
front,’ ‘a leader.’ This word is used in general 
of rulers or princes in Job 29° (AV and RV 
‘nobles,’ LXX wants this verse) 31°’ (LXX follows 
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a different text), Ps 76! (9) (ἄρχων), Pr 281% (βασιλεύς). 
More particularly it is the designation of (a) the 
hing of Israel: Saul 15 916 10! [the use of Ἴ is 
peculiar to the earlier of the two narratives of 
Saul’s election, πῦρ ‘ king’ being used in the other; 
the same distinction is observed in the LAX ἄρχων 
and βασιλεύς]; David 1813 (ἄρχων ; in the following 
passages ἡγούμενος unless otherwise noted) 25%, 
28 δ᾽ (εἰσηγούμενος) 674 78, 1 Ch 11? 177, 2 Ch 6 
[in 811 these passages relating to Saul and David, 
RV has ‘prince,’ AV has ‘captain’ in all except 
1S 25°, 2567 7, | Chl? 17’, 2 Ch 6°, shere it 
has ‘ruler’], Is 554 (AV and RV ‘leader,’ RVm 
‘prince,’ LXX ἄρχων); Solomon 1 K 1° (AY ‘ruler’), 
1Ch 29% (AV ‘chief governor,’ LXX βασιλεύ:) ; 
Jeroboam 1 Ix 147; Baasha 167; Hezekiah 2 K 20° 
(AV ‘eaptain’); Abijah 2 Ch 114 (AV ‘ruler’); ef. 
the choice of Judah 1 Ch 28? (AV ‘ruler,’ LAX ἐν 
᾿Ιούδᾳ ἡρέτικεν τὸ βασίλειον).---(ὦ) A foreign ruler or 
prince; the prince of Tyre Ezk 28? (ἄρχων) ; per- 
haps also ‘the prince that shall come’ Dn 950 
(? Antiochus Epiphanes, see below; Theod. 6 ἡγού- 
μενος ὁ ἐρχόμενος, LXNX βασιλεία ἐθνῶν).----(ο) A high 
temple official: Pashhur Jer 9201 (ΑΚ ‘chief gover- 
nor, RY ‘chief officer’); ef. 1 Ch 913, 2 Ch 31% 35° 
(AV and RV ‘ruler(s’), LX-X in last ἄρχοντες), Neh 
11" (AV and RV ‘ruler,’ LXX ἀπέναντι οἰκοῦ τοῦ 
θεοῦ) ; the high priest Dn 1155 (‘the prince of the 
covenant’), and perhaps 9°76 (AV in v.” ‘the 
Messiah the prince,’ RV ‘the anointed one, the 
prince’; Theod. χριστὸς ἡγούμενος). The prince in 
ν 25 is frequently understood of Cyrus, and in v.* 
of Epiphanes, but Bevan argues in favour of under- 
standing the reference in both instances to be to 
the high priest, the first being to Joshua the son of 
Jozadak (Ezr 83, Hag 11, Zee 31), and the second 
[reading oy nove ‘shall be destroyed with,’ for oy 
noe‘ the people shall destroy ’]to Jason, the brother 
and suecessor of Onias I11.—(d) A reler in other 
capacities, This use of the word is late: the ‘ruler’ 
of each tribe 1 Ch 9710, 2 Ch 19"; the ‘ruler’ of the 
Korahites 1 Ch 97°; the ‘leader’ of the Aaronite 
warriors 1 Ch 12%; the ‘leader’ of an army division 
1 Ch 13) 974 (AV and RV ‘ruler,’ LAX ἄρχων), 
2Ch 11 (‘eaptain’ of a fortress) 32%! (in the 
Assyrian army; AV and RV ‘leaders,’ LXX 
ἄρχοντες); the ‘ruler’ over the temple treasuries 
1 Ch 26% (ὁ ἐπὶ τῶν θησαυρῶν), ef. 2 Ch 31? (ἐπι- 
ararys). In 2 Ch 287 the ‘house’ (mza) of which 
Azrikam was ruler (AV ‘ governor’), is probably 
the palace; ef. the familiar mzn-oy wx Is 22) 36%, 
1K 45,2 K 15° ete. 

4. 23, lit. ‘willing,’ e.g. mb a3 ‘willing of 
heart’ Ex 35°”, 2 Ch 295; naq3 mn ‘a willing (AV 
and IV ‘ free’) spirit’ Ps 5140); ef. the use of the 
verb 133 ‘to volunteer’ Je 579, 2 Ch 1725, Neh 112, 
and the noun 4373 ‘freewill offering’ Ex 35” 363, 
Ezr 15 ef al. Hence 2%} may mean generous or 
noble in disposition: Pr 1755 (AV ‘princes,’ RV 
‘the noble,’ || pas), ν. (LAX δίκαιος: AV and RV 
‘a prince’ is quite misleading, see Toy, ad loc.), 
Is 32°52 (AV and RV ‘the liberal’; opposed here, 
as in Pr 177, to 223). The word is used of noble or 
princely rank in Nu 21 (the Song of the Well; 
AV and RV ‘the nobles,’ LAX βασιλεῖς, || ony 
‘princes,’ ἄρχοντες. In the following passages, un- 
less otherwise noted, ἄρχων is used by LXX to tr. 
2°33), 1 5. 28 (‘to make them sit with princes, μετὰ 
δυναστῶν λαῶν), Job 124=Ps 107” (‘He poureth 
contempt upon princes’) 214 (‘ Where is the house 
of the prince ?’ iF οἶκος ἄρχοντος, but A οἶκος ἀρχαῖος) 
9418 Ps 4719 8) 8332 0D (AV and RV ‘ nobles’) 1138 %s 
118° 146°, Pr 8% (Jony, LXX μεγιστᾶνες and τύραννοι 
respectively) 19° (AV and RVm ‘prince’ seems 
preferable to RV ‘liberal man’; LXX βασιλεῖς) 257 
(δυνάστης), Ca 7! (*O prince’s daughter,’ B θύγατερ 
Ναδάβ, A θνγ. ᾿Αμιναδάβ). 

8. Φ 0) (Assyr. nastku), from root 70: ‘install’ (cf. 


Ps 26 jrseby ἘΣ ‘203 ‘I have installed my king 
upon Zion’), occurs 4 times in OT: Jos 1951 ‘the 
princes (AV ‘dukes,’ LXX ἄρχοντες [but the Gr. 
text is confuscd]) of Sihon’; Ezk 32” ‘the princes 
(ἄρχοντες) of the north’; Mic 5° ‘eight principal 
men’ (ow ‘353, RVm ‘princes among men,’ LXX 
δήγματα ἀνθρώπων) ; Ps 8300 ‘make their princes 
(] 0°23, see above; LXX ἄρχοντες) like Zebali and 
Zalmunna.’ In Dn 118 07°3°p3, which is rendered in 
AV and RVm ‘their princes,’ is much more likely 
from another 7°53, a by-form of 393, and means ‘ their 
molten images’ (so RV, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ete.; cf. 
LXX and Theod. τὰ ywveurd), We reach the same 
result by simply changing the Massoretic reading 
to on201. Sce, further, Bevan, ad loc. 

6. oustany (Ezr 8%, Est 3” 89 9%) or xstivox 
(Dn 32:3 27 G2 4. δ. 7.8) is uniformly rendered by RV 
satraps, while AV gives ‘lieutenants’ in the pas- 
sages in Ezra and Esther, ‘princes’ in those in 
Daniel. See art. LIEUTENANT. 

7. ooo in Ps 68%!) is rendered by both AV 
and RV ‘princes.? The LXX has πρέσβεις ‘am- 
bassadors,’ Vulg. degati; but all these renderings 
are purely conjectural, founded upon the context. 
Probably we ought, with Nestle (JBL, 1891, p. 
152), to emend to oxeva ‘they shall come with 
oils ov ointments’ (so Duhm, eé αἶ.}. 

8. O05 is rendered ‘ princes’ in AV of Job 12”, 
but there is no reason for departing from the usual 
meaning ‘ priests’ (so RV, LAX ἱερεῖς), 

9. on Is 41% ‘he (Cyrus) shall come upon 
princes (RV ‘rulers,’ RhVm ‘deputies’) as upon 
inortar.’ The LXX has ἄρχοντες. Ségdnim (found 
only in the plural) is a loan-word from the 
Assyrian, where it appears as saknu ‘prefect’ of 
a conquered city or province. For the other OT 
uses and the later meaning of ségdnim see art. 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 96°. 

40. om», a Persian loan-word, probably=/ra- 
tama, ‘first,’ occurs 3 times: Dn 15 ‘certain of 
the children of Israel, even of the seed royal and 
of the nobles’ (AV ‘princes’; LXCX ἐκ τῶν ἐπιλέκτων, 
Theod. B ἀπὸ τῶν φορθομμείν, A .. . πορθομμείν, 
Symm. and Pesh. tr. ‘Parthians’); Est 15 (AV 
and RV ‘nobles,’ ony; LAXXN ἔνδοξοι) : 6° Sone of 
the king’s most noble princes’ (Ox2AI25 4725 “Ie wy, 
LXX ἑνὶ τῶν φίλων τοῦ βασίλεως τῶν ἐνδόξων). 

11. psp (=Arab. kadi, from hada ‘to decide,’ “ to 
pronounce a sentence’) is a term used of both 
military and civil leaders: Jos 10 (‘the chiefs 
of the men of war’), Jg 11®™ (of Jephthah), Pr 6" 
(in a saying about the ant, joined with πρὸ and 
byip), Is 19 3% 7 923, The OT passages where it is 
tr. ‘prince’ in AV are: Pr 25” ‘By long forbear- 
ing is a prince (RV ‘ruler,’ RVm ‘judge’) per- 
suaded’ (LXX ἐν μακροθυμίᾳ εὐοδία βασιλεῦσιν ; there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for Toy’s and 
Frankenberg’s emendation of the last two words 
of the MT γυῃ mae: to ἤνῃ. vpy? or ΣΡ ‘yg? fis anger 
[or an angry man] pacified’); Mic 3'° ‘ye princes 
(RV ‘rulers’) of the house of Israel’ (LAX οἱ 
κατάλοιποι; in both verses {Ὁ Ὁ Ν ‘heads’); Dn 11% 
‘a prince (RVm ‘ captain’) shall cause the reproach 
offered by him to cease.’ ‘The reference is to 
the Roman general Lucius Scipio who defeated 
Antiochus the Great at Magnesia, B.c. 190 (see 
Bevan, ad loe.). There is nothing in Theod. or 
the LXX text here corresponding to the word j'y}. 

42. 13. 22, which is especially familiar as the 
first part of official titles like Rab-mAG, RAB- 
SARIS, RAL-SIMAKEH (sec the artt. on these names), 


lis twice tr. ‘prince’ in AV: Jer 39% 411 of the 


princes (RV ‘chief officers’) of the king of Baby- 
lon; LAX in the first passage [46°] ἡγεμόνες, in 
the second the term is dropped. In Dn 4336) 
51. 2. 8. 9. 10.23 6.18.1 the form 13721 occurs, Both 
AV and RV render uniformly by ‘lords’ except 
in 5%? where AV has ‘princes’: Theod. has μεγι- 
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στᾶνες in every instance, so LXX in 5” and 6% (17), 
om. in the other passages. 

14. 15. ji (cf. the proper name REZON, 1 K 1179) 
only Pr 1458 ‘in the want of people is the destruc- 
tion of the prince’ (LXX δυνάστης) ; elsewhere ji, 
namely Jg 5° ‘Give ear, Ὁ ye princes’ (B σατράπαι, 
A adds δυνατοί), Ps 2? (ἄρχοντες, AV and RV 
‘rulers’), Pr 8 (δυνάσται) 31°, Hab 1 (τύραννοι), 
Is 4033 (ἄρχοντες). In all these passages ἢ or 715 
is || abo ‘king,’ except in the last, where 3 15} 
ΓΝ way ‘judges of the earth.’ Cf. Arab. razin, 
‘crave, ‘steady,’ from razuna, ‘to be heavy.’ 

46. δῷ is once (Ezk 23") tr. ‘prince.’ A better 
rendering would be ‘officer’ or ‘captain.’ The 
word, which means literally ‘third’ (cf. the LXX, 
but not in above passage, τριστάτης), is usually 
explained to have denoted originally the man 


who, in addition to the driver, stood beside the |! 


king on his war-chiariot, holding his shield or the 
like. But the adequacy of this as an explanation 
of the general usage of the term is questioned by 
Dillmann (on Ex 14’), Kraetzschmar (‘ Ezechiel’ in 
Nowack’s Hdkomm.), and others. Kraetzschmar 
prefers to make the meaning simply third in 
military rank (comparing the obsolete titles ‘ first 
lieutenant,’ ‘second leutenant’), or to regard 
shalish as a loan-word. The term occurs fre- 
quently elsewhere in OT in the same sense (¢.g. 
Ex 14} 154, 2K 9% 10% 15%, AV and RV always 
‘captain ’). 

In the NT the terms rendered in AV ‘prince’ 
are 1. ἀρχηγός :—Ac 3” ‘ye killed the Prince (AVm 
and RVin ‘ Author’) of life.’ ‘ Author’ appears to 
be the better rendering here (cf. He 2 ‘the author 
[AVm and RVin ‘captain ’] of their salvation’). 
The only other instance where ἀρχηγός is tr. 
‘prince’ (AV and RV) is Ac 5% ‘Him did God 
exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour.’ The Gr. term occurs once more in NT, 
namely in He 12? ‘Jesus the author (AVYm ‘be- 
ginner, Vm ‘captain’) and finisher (RV ‘ per- 
fecter’) of our faith,’ where the meaning is prob- 
ably ‘leader’ or ‘antesignanus.’ 2. ἄρχων : Mt 9%4 
12", Mk 3° of (Beelzebub) ‘the prince of the 
demons’; Mt 20° ‘the princes of the Gentiles,’ 
cf. 1 Co 2% 8 ‘the princes of this world’ (οἱ ἄρχοντες 
τοῦ αἰῶνος rovrov); Jn 12% 1450 16" ‘the prince of 
this world’ (6 ἄρχων τοῦ κόσμου τούτου) ; Eph 2? ‘the 
prince of the power of the air’ (ὁ ἄρχων τῆς ἐξουσίας 
τοῦ dépos; on this expression see art. SATAN); 
Rev 1° ‘the Prince of the kings of the earth’ (ὁ 
ἄρχων τῶν βασιλέων τῆς y7s, probably a reminiscence 
of Ps 89(88) 53). 3. ἡγεμών is tr. ‘prince’ only in 
Mt 28 ‘thou art not the least among the princes 
of Judah.’ On the surprising variations between 
St. Matthew’s quotation and the original passage 
Mic 51, and the possible explanation of these, see 
art. QUOTATIONS, i. D. J. A. SELBIE. 


PRINCESS.—See PRINOE, No. 2, ad jin. 


PRINGIPALITY.—In Jer 13% γον (from ox 
the head) is tr. ‘ principalities,’ apparently in the 
sense of privilege, pre-eminence, as in Jer. Taylor, 
Worthy Communicant, i. 83, ‘If any mystery, rite, 
or sacrament be effective of any spiritual blessings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and illustrious principality above everything else.’ 
This is better than the tr. ‘from your head’ or 
‘from your heads’ of the previous versions (Vulg. 
de capite vestro, LXX ἀπὸ κεφαλῆς ὑμῶν) : but the 
meaning is evidently, asin AVm and RV, ‘head- 
tires.’ 

In 2 Mac 4” 57 the high priesthood is called the 
‘principality,’ ὁ. 6. principal oflice or supreme power 
(ἀρχή). Cf. Milton, Reform, ii. ‘The Bishops of | 
Rome and Alexandria, who beyond their Priestly 
bounds now long agoe had stept into principality.’ 


: 


PRISCA OR PRISCILLA 


For the ‘ principalities’ (ἀρχαί) of Ro 8%, Eph 12 
(ἀρχή, RV ‘rule’) 3% 6%, Col 2% 4% Tit 3! (RV 
‘rulers’), see DOMINION in vol. i. p. 616°. 

J. HASTINGS, 

PRINCIPLE.—See ELEMENT in vol. i. p. 682+. 


PRISCA or PRISCILLA (Πρίσκα, Πρίσκιλλα). --- 
The wife of AQUILA. The name is Latin, Priscilla 
being the diminutive form. In the three places in 
Acts where the word is used (187 !® 7), the form is 
always Priscilla ; in the three places in St. Paul’s 
Epistles (Ro 16, 1 Co 16", 2 Ti 41°) it is in the best 
MSS always Prisca. In Ac 181% 75, Ro 16%, 2 ΤΊ 419 
the wife’s name appears first, in the other two 
places the husband's. 


There is some variation in the MSS and VSS. In Ac 1828 
NABE vulg. hoh. read ἸΠρίσκιλλῳ xxi’ Απύλως ; DHLP, etc., pig, 
syrr, sah. read’Az. καὶ Ip. In Ro 163 and 2 Ti 419 the evi- 
dence for Πρίσπκω is preponderating; in 1Co 1619 Tpiexe is read 
hy NBMP vulg. codd., hoh. arm.; Πρίσκιλλυ. hy ACDEFGKL 
and most later MSS, vulg. codd., syrr, Chrys., Thdrt., Dam. and 
TR; the former reading is undoubtedly right. In 2 Ti 419 
there is acurious addition after ᾿Α κύλαν in 46, 109, and 109 lat. 
Aczrpay (80) τὴν γυναίκα αὐτοῦ παὶ Σιμαιῶν (510) καὶ Ζηνῶνα τοὺς 
VIOUS αυτου. 

The variations in the text of Ac 181-21] have heen examined 
very carefully by Harnack, who shows that the longer text 
(usually called the Western, or by Blass 8) is clearly formed 
out of the shorter, and suggests that it has heen modified by 
an interpolator who ohjected to the too great prominence given 
to ἃ woman, and has made the position of Priscilla less pro- 
minent. With his conclusion we may compare the remarks of 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Hmpire, p. 101) on the omission 
of Damaris in the Western text, Ac 1734, 

Prisca is always mentioned with her husband. 
He is deseribed as a Jew of Pontus, and a tent- 
maker. St. Paul is associated with them first at 
Corinth, whither they had retired after the decree 
expelling the Jews from Rome. After remaining 
there about eighteen months, they went with St. 
Paul to Ephesus, and remained there while he went 
on to Jerusalem. At Ephesus they were concerned 
in the instruction of Apollos, and seem to have re- 
mained throughout St. Paul’s residence, their house 
being used for Christian meetings. Later, probably 
in consequence of the uproar in the theatre, when 
there seem to have been considerable riots, they 
returned to Rome, where again their house was 
used for Christian worship; and ultimately weagain 
find them at Ephesus. These numerous changes 
between Rome, Ephesus, and Corinth have caused 
difficulty to critics, who have for this and other 
causes suggested that Ro 16 was really addressed 
to Ephesus. <A sufficient explanation is, however, 
εἰϊοι θα by the nomadic character of the Jewish 
world in general, of Aquila and Priscilla in par- 
ticular, and by their occupation as Christian 
missionaries interested in the spread and support 
of the Christian Churches. They were evidently 
persons of prominence in the early Christian com- 
munity. St. Paul speaks of them with affection, 
and says that they liad endangered their lives for 
his sake (Ro 16%). 

The above is all that we learn from the New 
Testament, but the traditions of the Roman 
Church, where the name Prisca was of consider- 
able importance, suggest the possibility of some 
interesting discoveries being made. The name 
occurs in two connexions, 

(1) There is a church on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca which gives a title to one of 
the Roman cardinals. This church bore the name 
of the Titulus St. Priscae from the 4th to the 8th 
cent. (Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, i. 501, 
517%); later, under Leo 111. (795-816), it is called 
the Titulus Aquilae et Priscae (1b, τὶ. 20). There 
are legendary Acts of St. Prisca, dating from the 
10th cent., im which it is stated that the body of 
St. Prisca was translated from the place on the 
Ostian Way where she had been buried and trans- 
ferred to the Church of St. Aquila and Prisca on 
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the Aventine (Acta Sanctorum, Jan. 11. p. 187). 
An inscription of the 10th cent. (C. Ins. Christ. 11. 
p. 443) also calls it domus Aquilae seu Priscac. 

(2) In the legendary account of Pudens, Puden- 
ziana, and Praxedis, Priscilla is stated to have been 
the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. May, iv. 295). 

(3) One of the oldest of the catacombs of Rome 
is the Cemeteritum Priscillae, outside the Porta 
Salaria, and there seems to be some evidence to 
connect the name Prisca with the Acilian gens, 
members of which were buried there. 

Now it has been noticed that the name Prisca 
in four out of six places is mentioned before that 
of her husband. Hort, following out this point, 
suggests that she was a member of a distinguished 
Roman family who had married a Jew. This would 
account both for the prominence given to her, and 
the connexion of the name with one of the oldest 
cemeteries. A more plausible suggestion is that 
both Prisca and Aquila were freedmen of the 
Acilian or some other gens; that through them 
Christianity had reached a distinguished Roman 
family, whose name they had taken, and that 
this accounted for the prominence of the name 
Prisca in the early Church. More discovery and 
investigation are needed, but the point of interest 
is that the name Prisca in some way or other 
occupied a prominent position in the Rom. Church. 


An interesting suggestion, which has the merit of novelty, 
has been made by Professor Harnack, that in Priscilla and 
Aquila we have the authors of the Epistle to the Ilebrews. 
Prisca and Aquila were, we know, teachers of prominence who 
had turned Apollos to Christianity; they belonged to the 
intimate circle of St. Paul’s friends; they were close friends of 
Timothy, and personally received St. Paul. They had for some 
time been connected with a small Christian community in 
Rome, and the Epistle to the Hebrews was clearly, he argues, 
written to Rome, and not to the Church as a whole, but to a 
small circle within the Church. They were with Italian con- 
nections, but living outside Italy. In the Epistle there is a 
curious interchange of ‘We’ and ‘I.’ Lastly, the authorship of 
Priscilla will explain why the writing is now anonymous. The 
Church of the 2nd cent. objected very strongly to the prominent 
position of women in the Apostolic age. This had caused the 
gradual modification of various passages in the Acts, and the 
desire to separate this work from the name of Priscilla. The 
whole argument is as ingenious as Professor Harnack always is, 
but it does not succeed in being quite convincing. 


LITERATURE.—De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 
(1867), p. 45 ff., Ser. iv. No. 6 (1888-89), p. 129; Duchesne, Liber 
Pontijicalis; Wort, Rom. and Eph. pp. 12-14; Plumptre, 
Biblical Studies, p. 417; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. xxvil, 
418 ff.; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 268 f.; Harnack, 
Sitzungsberichte der K. Preussichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1900, i., and Zeitsehrijt fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft und die Kunde des Urchristentwms, 1900, p. 10. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

PRISON.—Joseph was imprisoned in an Egyp- 
tian prison (1987 n°2, perhaps ‘house of enclosure,’ 
ὦ.6. Walled, or ‘fortress,’ cf. cognate Syriac sncno 
‘palace,’ and Targumie sno ‘to go round,’ ‘sur- 
round’; ὀχύρωμα, δεσμωτήριον 3 carcer, custodia, Gn 
39-3 403-5 [JE]; also a ‘pit,’ EV ‘dungeon’; 
λάκκος, ὀχύρωμα ; lacus, carcer, Gn 40% 414 [JE]; in 
40°, onzyo tw na ‘house of the captain of the execu- 
tioners,’2.e. the guard). ‘ Fortress’ suggests the use, 
always common, of fortresses as prisons; ‘house 
of the captain of the guard’ suggests that the care 
of prisoners was one of the duties of that official. 
Ebers, <gypten, p. 317ff., identifies this ‘fort- 
ress’ with that at Memphis, mentioned in inscrip- 
tions as the ‘White Wall’; see, further, art. 
JOSEPH in vol. 11, p. 768°, note |. In Egypt, in 
addition to the royal prisons, the great temples 
had prisons of their own (Erman, Life, etc. p. 304). 
Imprisonment is mentioned as a penalty; and the 
great gold and other mines of Ethiopia and Sinai, 
which were worked by convicts and captives under 
conditions of barbarous cruelty, were really vast 
prisons (Maspero, Dawn, ctc. 337). Joseph’s breth- 
ren are said (Gn 427-19) to have been kept in 
custody, 32D, φυλακή. 

Samson was imprisoned by the Philistines in a 


ΟΝ ma (Kt. 5.05) ‘house of those who are 
bound,’ οἶκος τοῦ δεσμωτηρίου, carcer, Jg 167%, The 
terms xb3 (n'a), avba‘a, 9i99'2 Shouse of confinement,’ 
φυλακή, are used of the places of imprisonment of 
Micaiah, 1 Ια 2277; Hoshea (in Assyria), 2 K 174; 
Jehoiachin (in Babylon), 2 Καὶ 25”; and Jeremiah, 
Jer 37438 ete.; also in Is 4272. Jeremiah’s place 
of confinement is also called mw * place of guard,’ 
φυλακή, carcer; and Won ΠΞ, 51 ΞΞ ΡΝ ἢ ΠῚ (see 
above, Samson). In 2 Ch 1010, Jer 29°, nasa (AV 
‘prison,’ φυλακή), ete., should be ‘stocks.’ Zedekiah 
was imprisoned at Babylon in a 7372 n'a ‘house of 
inspection,’ οἰκία μύλωνος, domo carceris, Jer 524, 
Other terms used are 7200 ‘enclosure,’ ὀχύρωμα, 
φυλακή, ete. career, Ps 1427, Is 24 427s ayy, rather 
‘oppression,’ Is 53°; sp¥n=‘ ward, custody,’ Gn 
42! ¢Prison’ is supplied in 1561}, The case of 
Samson suggests buildings like the Roman ergas- 
twlum, in which malefactors and slaves were con- 
fined and kept at work. Jeremiah’s prison was 
at one time part of the palace, 32", ef. 3771, 1 καὶ 2957, 
Neh 3%, 2 KX 2577; at another a private homse, 
Jer 37%. As aw in Jer 327=‘ guardhouse,’ it seems 
that the care of prisoners was one of the duties of 
the body-guard, and that the prisoners were con- 
fined in rooms attached to their quarters. The 
‘pit’ (712, Jer 38°), cf. Gn 3774) may have been an 
empty cistern, or possibly an owdb/ictte. 

Our available evidence points to places of confine- 
ment being parts of palaces, temples, fortresses, 
etc., rather than special buildings set apart for 
the purpose. For the crimes punished by con- 
fixnement, and the conditions and treatment of 
prisoners, see CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS in vol. 1. 
». 525, s. ‘ Imprisonment.’ 

In NT, John the Baptist (Mt 14° etc.), Peter 
(Ac 5” ete.), Paul and Silas (1633 etc.), and others 
were confined in a φυλακή ‘ prison, place of guard- 
ing’; John (Mt 11°), Paul, ete. (Ac 16%) in a 
δεσμωτήριον “ prison,’ ‘ place of bonds.’ The apostles 
(Ac 51:38) were confined in the δεσμωτήριον, also 
τήρησις (018) ‘place of keeping.’ In Ae 127 οἴκημα 
‘house,’ is tr* ‘prison.’ According to Jos. (And. 
XVII. v. 2), John was imprisoned at the royal 
fortress of Macherus. The prison at Jerusalem 
mentioned in Ac 5 was under the control of the 
priests, and probably attached to the temple or the 
high priest’s palace. Paul was imprisoned in the 
fort Antonia (Ac 23) at Jerusalem, in the Pre- 
torium (or Palace) of Herod at Ceesarea (Ac 23%). 
At Rome he was allowed to live in his ‘own hired 
house’ (Ac 28%), doubtless in charge of a solclier. 
Before his trial, however, he may have been trans- 
ferred to prison, perhaps the carcer specially so 
called (named in medieval times J/amertinas), and 
consisting of a larger oblong upper storey and a 
smaller circular underground dungeon—the Tulli- 
This cercer may have been Paul’s plage 


anuUm. 
of confinement in his second imprisonment. 
‘Carcer’ in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiquities. 
On ‘the spirits in prison’ of 1 P 3” see vol. i. 
p. 7545 and vol. 11]. p. 795. W. H. BENNETT, 
PRIVY, PRIVILY.—These words, which came 
into the Eng. language through the Old Fr. nrive, 
have now been displaced (except in some com- 
pounds) by ‘private,’ ‘privately,’ which were 
taken direct from the Lat. privatus, and which 
are also found in AV. Cf. Mk 453 Tind. ‘There 
is nothinge so prevy that shall not be opened’ 
(AV ‘nothing hid which shall not be manifested’); 
Jn 719 Tind. ‘Then went he also up unto the feast; 
not openly, but as it were prevely’ (AV ‘in secret’); 
Erasmus, Lxposition of the Credc, ‘By the spirite 
he doth understand and meane privve or secrete 
grace of faythe’ ; More, Utopia, 43, ‘Howe should 
a man, that in no parte of his apparell is like 
other men, flye prevelie and unknowen ?’ 
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To be privy toa thing (1 K 2", Ac 5?) is sunply 
to have a knowledge of it. Cf, Calderwood, 
History of the Church of Scotland, 140, ‘ Argile 
came to St. Andrews the day following, privie, 
as appeared, to the purpose’; Dishops’ Bible, Ps 
192 * Who can knowe his owne errours? Qh clense 
thou me from those that I am not privie of’; 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. viii. 153— 


‘Ve carelesse byrds are privie to my cries. 


J. HASTINGS. 
PROCHORUS (IIpéyopos)—One of the ‘seven’ 
appointed, Ac 6°. Later tradition made him bishop 
of Nicomedia, and a martyr at Antioch. He was 
commemorated by the Latins on April 9, by the 
Greeks on July 28. See Baronius, i. ad ann. 44; 
Acta Sanctorwm, Ap., i. 818. There is published 
in Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, Colon. Agr. 1618, 
i, 49-69, a spurious Historia Prochori, Christi 
Discipuli, de vita B. Ioannis Apostoli. 
A. Ο. HEADLAM. 
PROCONSUL (Lat. proconsul; Gr. ἀνθύπατοϑ).--- 
The technical term for the governor of a senatorial 
province, used Ac 1378) of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus; 18” of Gallio at Corinth; 19% of the 
governors of Asia. Some little difficulty has been 
felt by the use of the plural in the last case, but 
it quite normally expresses what is habitual: ‘Tf 
any man has a definite charge, there are law courts 
and, judges,’ as we should say. The proconsuls 
were of two classes--those who were ex-consuls, 
viz, the rulers of Asia and Africa, who were 
therefore correctly (according to republican usage) 
proconsuls, and those who were only ex-preetors. 
l‘or fuller details see under PROVINCE. 
A. CG, HEADLAM. 
PROCURATOR.—The technical term to describe 
the office held by Pontius Pilate and the other 
governors of Juda. The word means originally 
a bailiff or steward ; under the empire it was used 
for the imperial otticials, sometinies of equestrian 
rank, sometimes only freedmen, who were appointed 
in the provinces to collect the imperial revenue or 
jiscus. In imperial provinces they managed the 
whole of the revenue; in senatorial provinces, 
where there were questors, only that part which 
belonged to the emperor. Even in senatorial pro- 
vinees their authority had a tendency gradually to 
increase, and they obtained j udicial powers in 
revenue cases ; but in addition to that there were 
certain provinces which were governed directly by 
a procurator, who possessed all the powers of an 
ordinary governor. The provinces so governed were 
usually these in a transitional state — provinces 
which had not been thoroughly romanized, and 
were passing from the rule of one of the reges soci 
to the conditions of a province. The following pro- 
vinces were governed in this way (at any rate at 
certain periods) :—Mauritania, Rheetia, Noricum, 
Thrace, Cappadocia, the Maritime Alps, the Alps 
of Savoy, and Judza. These provinces, governed 
by procurators, were in some sense subordinate to 
the governor of the neighbouring province: for 
instance, Cappadocia was subordinate to Galatia, 
and Judea to Syria. With this limitation, the 
procurator had the full power of the governor. 
He commanded such troops as were within his pro- 
vinee, he held the power of life and death, and full 
judicial, administrative, and financial authority. 
The technical term in connexion with Judea is 
given in Tacitus, Annal. xv. 44: Christus Tiberio 
imperitante per procuratorem Pontiwn Pilatum 
supplicio adfectus est. The proper Greek transla- 


vaguer term ἡγεμών, which might inelude rulers of 
other categories (Mt 27% 11. 14 15.21. 27 9814) Tk 81: 2070, 
Ac 237-26. 23 941. 10 9630), In Josephus we find both 
ἐπίτροπος and ἡγεμών. A. Ὁ. HEADLAM. 


PROFANE.—The Eng. word comes from Lat. 
profanus (through Fr. profanc), which is taken to 
be pro ‘before’ and fanwm ‘the temple,’ hence 
outside the temple limits,* outside the limits of 
that which is holy, unholy, secular. + 

The incorrect spelling prophane became common in the 16th 
cent., and is the spelling in the 1611 ed. of AV everywhere 
except Ezk 2338-39, 1 Mac 351, 2 Mac 65, Ac 246, 

The Heb. word so ὑπ in AV is 5bn to pollute, 
with its derivatives $n pollution, and $n (adj.) 
polluted. Onee also (Jer 23") the verb [7:7], and 
once (Jer 23) its deriv. nbiq are ὑσὶ “[15] profane’ 
and ‘ profaneness.’ AVim gives ‘hypocrisy’ in the 
second passage, Amer. RV prefers ‘ ungodliness.’ 
In Greek, the verb is βεβηλόω and the adj. βέβηλος. 
The subst. βεβήλωσις is thrice (Jth 4%, 1 Mac 14) 
tr? ‘ profanation.’ The ptep. ἀποδιεσταλμένος is also 
tr’ ‘profane’ in 2 Mac 6°(RV ‘abominable’). In 
2 Mac 418 the subst. tr’ ‘ profaneness’ is ἀναγνεία. 
Finally in 2 Es we find the vb. profanare tr ‘to 
profane’ (107), and the adv. irreligiose tr‘ ‘ pre- 
fanely’ (15°), See UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROFESS, PROFESSION.—The verb to ‘pro- 
fess’ and the subst. ‘profession’ have acquired 
a narrow ‘professional’ meaning; in AV they 
still have the sense of ‘speak out,’ ‘declare 
openly’ (from projitert, ptep. professus). Thus Dt 
362 ἢ δυιωμε ἊΣ οὐδ ἡ Lord thy God, 
that Iam come unto the country which the Lord 
sware unto our fathers for to give us’ (‘m737) ; 
Mt 7% ‘And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you’ (ὁμολογήσω αὐτοῖο); 1 Ti 613 ‘Thou 
hast professed a good profession before many wit- 
nesses’ (ὡμολόγησας τὴν καλὴν ὁμολογίαν, RV ‘didst 
confess the good confession’); He 3! ‘ Consider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our profession’ (τῆς 
ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν, RV ‘of our confession,’ that is, 
says Rendall, ‘whom our Christian confession of 
faith acknowledges in this character’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROGNOSTICATOR.—In Is 47" the ‘monthly 
hg eal prspnated (mvind ον ἦρ, AVm ‘that give 
<nowledge concerning the months’) are mentioned 
along with the ‘astrologers’ and the ‘star-gazers’ 
as unable to help Babylon in her hour of need. 
The meaning of ovyn$ is probably ‘at (the) new 
moons,’ the reference being to the forecasts which 
it was usual to make at that season of what was 
likely to happen during the coming month, The 
lucky and unlucky days of each month were duly 
noted in the Assyrian and Babylonian calendars, 
and reports were given in monthly by the official 
astronomers and astrologers (cf. Sayce in TSBA 
111. p. 229, and see also art. ASTROLOGY in vol. i. 
p. 194%). The LXX has nothing answering to 
‘monthly prognosticators,’ the text reading in such 
a way that the ‘astrologers’ are called on to stand 
forth and save their votaries, and the ‘star-gazers’ 
are challenged to make known (ἀναγγειλάτωσαν, 
representing somehow oy >) what is going to 
happen. J. A. SELBIE. 


PROLOGUE.—The Book of Sirach opens with a 
preface by the author’s grandson, which bears in 
BA the title πρόλογος (Ὁ mp. Σιράχ, δὲ om.). For its 
contents see art. SIRACH. The opening verses of 
the Fourth Gospel are also frequently called the 
Prologue to that Gospel. See JOHN (GOSPEL OF). 


PROMISE.—The word ‘ promise’ is used in Serip- 
ture with the same latitude as in language gener- 


ally, but the present art. takes account only of 
tion would be ἐπίτροπος, but in the NT we find the | 


* Cf, Ezk 4220 ‘to make a separation between the sanctuary 
and the profane place.’ 

+t Cf. Tymme’s tr. of Calvin’s Genesis, on 477 ‘When Jacob is 
saide to blesse the king, Moses thereby meaneth not a common 
and prophane salutation, but a godlie and holie prayer of the 


| servant of Ged.’ 
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the technical or semi-technical sense of it which 
comes into view when we read of ‘the pronise’ 
without any qualification, God is the author of 
the promise, and itis spontaneonsly put forth on 
llis part; this is what is signified by ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι 
as opposed to ὑπισχνεῖσθαι, the latter signifying fo 
come under an obligation, as part of a contract. 
The promise was originally given to Abraham ; 
and though, in its largest scope, it covers the 
whole future guaranteed to him by God, it is 
defined at different times in different ways. Some- 
times the thing promised is the possession of a 
country—Canaan is ‘the land of the promise ’ (He 
11°); sometimes it is the birth of a son or of a 
numerous posterity, a seed like the stars of heaven 
or the dust of the earth (Gn 1318 15°)—Isaac is the 
first of ‘the children of the promise’ (Ko 9°) ; more 
generally it is a divinely-secured greatness and 
felicity so conspicuous that all nations will make 
it a standard of congratulation (Gn 1256). The 
OT, though the promises of God may be said to be 
the contents of His covenant (so that St. Paul 
speaks of ‘the covenants of the promise,’ Eph 2!%), 
does not make much use of this category to inter- 
pret the experience of Israel. The future of the 
nation does depend on God, but it is seldom related 
to His ‘promise’ in the technical sense with which 
we are here concerned. There is an approach to 
the general idea in Jer 294 ‘IT know the thoughts 
that [ think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts 
of peace and not of evil, to give you a future and a 
hope.’ This conception of some good unrealized, 
hnt to be realized through faith in the sure word of 
God, is what is meant by the promise. But there 
is ἃ nearer approach still to the technical sense 
in Ps 105% ‘He remembered his holy word, and 
Abraham his servant.’ ‘The whole future of Israel, 
all the deliverances wrought for it, are here con- 
ceived as bound up in something which God said 
to Abraham; the history of the nation is the 
revelation of what was involved in the primitive 
promise, and not only its revelation but its fulfil- 
aha It is a witness to God's faithfulness to His 
word, 

It is at this point that the NT takes up the idea. 
We see in the Magnificat and in the Benedictus 
how pious souls in [srae] were preoceupied with it : 
‘He hath holpen Israel his servant that he might 
remember mercy (as he spake unto our fathers) 
toward Abraham and his seed for ever’ (Lk 153, 
ef. v.” ‘the oath which he sware unto Abraham our 
futher,’ ete.). In NT times, however, the signifi- 
cance of the promise was determined ex eventu ; 
it had been at last fulfilled in Christ, and it was 
by looking at Christ that men discovered what it 
meant. “ lor how many soever are the promises of 
God [the separate blessings into which the one all- 
embracing ἐπαγγελία can be resolved] in him is the 
Yea,’ that is, the Divine confirmation and fulfil- 
ment of them all (2 Co 13, The substance of NT 
teaching on this subject can be arranged under 
these heads: (1) the contents of the promise; (2) 
the heirs of it; (3) the conditions of its fulfilment. 

(1) The contents of the promise are always re- 
lated to Christ, but they are defined in various 
ways under the influence of various OT ideas. 
Somctimes the original idea of a ‘country of our 
own’ reappears, a land in which we shall not be 
strangers and pilerims as on earth, ‘a city with 
foundations,’ rather ‘the city with the founda- 
tions,’ a rest like the Sabbath rest of God, into 
which we may enter after we have traversed the 
wilderness, an eternal inheritance. This may be 


said to be the aspect of the promise which pervades | had a part in it. 


the Epistle to the Hebrews. See He 11916 4! 915, 
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has been fulfilled, and its contents may be said to 
be mainly the two divinely-bestowed possessions 
of the Christian Church—the forgiveness of sins 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost. The latter is 
specially spoken of as ‘ the promise of the Father’ 
(Lk 24%, Ac 14); Jesus has reccived from the 
Father ‘the promise of the Spirit’ (Ac 2%), and it is 
with this in view that St. Peter says, ‘the proinise 
is unto you and your children’ (2). There is no 
doubt here a reference to the fact that Jesus had 
promised to send the Spirit to llis disciples; but 
the last passage quoted shows how this special 
promise of Jesus coalesced in the apostle’s mind 
with the great Messianic promises in which the 
future of Israel was assured.—When we pass to 
St. Panl we find at first a general conception of the 
same character. ‘The promise made to the fathers 
God has fulfilled in all its import (ἐκπεπλήρωκεν, Ac 
1339) by raising up Jesus—the raising up having 
reference either to the bringing of Jesus on to the 
stage of history, or to the Resurrection ; in either 
case it is ‘according to promise’ that God has 
‘brought to Israel the Saviour Jesus’ (Ac 1373), At 
a much later date, as he stands before Agrippa, St. 
Paul can represent Mmself as involved in such 
troubles ‘for the hope of the promise made by God 
to our fathers’ (Ac 26%, ef. 9550 « for the hope of Israel 
I am bound with this chain’). The hope of Israel, 
all that God las promised to do for it, is in these 
passages regarded as bound up in the Risen and 
Exalted Jesus. What the content of that hope is, 
it would require an exposition of all the apostle’s 
theology to show; for Christ and the promise are 
practically synonymous terms. All that is in 
Christ is meant by the promise; all the promises 
of God are summed up in Christ. Special aspects 
of this are set in relief by St. Paul as by other NT 
writers. Thus he speaks of Christians as sealed 
with the Holy Spirit of the promise (Eph 113), and 
as receiving the promise of the Spirit throngh faith 
(Gal 34), The gift of the Spirit has something of 
promise in it; it is the earnest of a heavenly 
inheritance, an inheritance with the saints in the 
light (Eph 1%, Col 133); as the spirit of sonship it 
is the assurance that we are joint heirs with 
Christ, and shall yet be conformed to the image of 
God’s exalted Son (Ro §!*-!7), and have an entrance 
into that kingdom of God which for St. Paul is 
always a transcendent and glorious mode of being. 
In Gal 3 ‘the promise of the Spirit,’ or the Spirit 
as the essential blessing of the promise, has its 
peculiar value in this, that it is the principle of a 
new life and righteousness to which sinful men 
could never attain on any other terms.—Other 
references to the promise in the NT are more 
dubious, though Tit 15 Ja 17? 2° (the crown of life, 
the kingdom which God hath promised to them 
that love Him) are in the line of that conception 
of the promise which was common to St. Paul with 
all primitive Christians. On the other hand, a 
distinctively Johannine thoucht has availed itself 
of this mode of expression in 1 Jn 2%, 

(2) The second question concerns the heirs of the 
promise: to whom is it given? It was given at 
first to Abraham, or to Abraham and his seed. 
Isaac and Jacob were ‘ heirs with him of the same 
promise’ (He 11°). 1Ὁ inight seem as if ‘ the seed 
of Abraham’ were an expression not capable of 
two interpretations, and yet the proper interpreta- 
tion of it was the great subject of controversy in 
the primitive Church. Even when the promise was 
seen to be fulfilled in Jesus, it seemed obvious to 
say that it was fulfilled to [srael—that Israel alone 
Even St. Paul can say that 
Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision, 


In the preaching of St. Peter, as we finditin the | on behalf of the truth of God, to confirm the 
early chapters of Acts, it is the Risen Jesus, made! promises of the fathers, i.e. belonging to the 
by God ‘both Lord and Christ,’ in whom the promise | fathers, because made to them (Ro 15%). In enumer- 
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ating the prerogatives of Israel, he says frankly, 
‘to whom belong the promises’ (to 94). In de- 
scribing the pre-Christian condition of a Gentile 
Church he says its members had been ‘strangers 
to the covenants of the promise,’ and therefore 
without hope. No pagan people had that kind of 
assurance as to its own future which pious Israel- 
ites derived from the word of God, and hence tlie 
pessimism with which paganism generally contem- 
plated the issues of huinan existence. It was the 
work of St. Paul to show that the promise was not 
subject to physical or historical limitations, and that 
no physical or luistorical accident, such as Jewish 
birth or upbringing, could give one a claim as of 
right against God for its fulfilment. The chief pas- 
sages in which he deals with the problem are Gal 3 
and Ro 9-11. In the former he discusses rather 
the conditions on which the promise is inherited, 
to which we shall refer below, and comes to the 
conclusion that all who are Christ’s by faith are 
Abraham’s seed, the Israel of God, and heirs ac- 
cording to promise. In the latter he is confronted 
with the fact that the promise—to judge by the 
results of his own preaching—is not being fulfilled 
to those to whom it belongs, and is being fulfilled 
(according to him) to those to whom it does not 
belong. What strikes one most in this extra- 
ordinary passage is the extent to which St. Paul’s 
heart is on the side of those against whom he 
argues. Thus, after proving in ch. 9 that no man 
can claim unconditionally that God shall fulfil the 
promise to him, and in ch. 10 that the Jews, by 
persistent disobedience, have forfeited all title to be 
counted God’s people and the heirs of His promise, 
he falls back in ch. 11 on the abstract theological 
principle that the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance. It is as if he said—After all, 
there is no denying that Israel is God’s people. 
God has given them the promise, and He cannot 
deny Himself. In spite of all their unbelief they 
are beloved for the fathers’ sakes; God will 
remember His oath to Abraham, and ‘so all Israel 
shall be saved.’ Such faith may well seem bewilder- 
ing to Gentiles who calmly assume that the promise 
is their own αὖ initio, and ignore even the historic 
prerogative of the Jew. But to the last the Jew 
was to St. Paul the root, the first-fruits ; and the 
Gentiles were only συμμέτοχα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας (Eph 3°), 
not its original and proper heirs.—In later N'T writ- 
ings the echoes of this conflict die away, and the 
scope of the promise is universalized as instinctively 
as Christ is felt to be Lord ofall. ‘The promise,’ in 
short, is a historically conditioned way of conceiv- 
ing the grace of God, and once the critical stage 
had been passed—as it was in St. Paul’s lifetime— 
the discussions as to its range lost interest. Men 
could question who were the true heirs of the 
promise, but not under the same forms who were 
the objects of the redeeming love of God in Christ. 

(3) The conditions on which the promise are ful- 
filled are discussed in various connexions. As 
already remarked, the very idea of ἐπαγγελία is 
spontaneity on the part of the promiser. The 
promise is of grace. In Ro 4 and Gal 3 St. Paul 
labours to show that it is subject to no control on 
the part of law, or of works of law. In Galatians 
he gives a historical proof of this. The promise 
was given to Abraham, and to his faith, 430 years 
before the law was heard of; and this late in- 
trusion of law, whatever it may mean, cannot 
mean that we must earn the fulfilment of the 
promise; if this were the case it would be an 
ἐπαγγελία---ϑι free spontaneous motion on the part 
of God—no more. In Ro 4 the proof is rather 
speculative or experimental than historical. Cer- 
tain ideas and experiences hang together, and 
certain others do not. Promise, grace, and faith 
are parts of one whole; wages, debt, and works 


are parts of another whole; but these two wholes, 
and the parts of them, exclude each other. Hence 
the promise, in all the fulness of its content, ex- 
plained above, is fulfilled, not to works of law, not 
to merit, but to faith in Jesus Christ. All that God 
holds out to us becomes ours as in faith we attach 
ourselves to Him. Where the blessings of salva- 
tion are presented as ‘promise,’ there is always, 
of course, the suggestion that they are not yet 
realized, and hence faith (when this conception is 
prominent, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
assumes some of the characteristics of hope and of 
patience. We read of those who ‘through faith 
and patience’ inherit the promises; we have ‘need 
of patience’ that after ‘having done the will of 
God’ we may receive the promise (He 6% 1038), Τὺ 
is part of the heroism of faith that having God’s 
promise to go upon it can maintain a strong con- 
viction as to the things it hopes for, and give reality 
to things unseen (He 11?). It is the mark of an 
evil time that scoffers ask, in regard to the one 
great promise of the NT, ποῦ ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπαγγελία τῆς 
παρουσίας αὐτοῦ, 2 P 34, J. DENNEY. 


PROPER.—Like the Lat. proprium, from which 
it is derived through the Fr. propre, ‘ proper’ 
means one’s own. Thus Udall, Hrasmus’ Para- 
phrase, i. 77, ‘Onely God chaungeth the myndes 
and heartes of riche men, that they will cherefully 
eyther cast awaie that which they doe possesse, or 
els possesse them as common and not proper’; 
Tindale, Hxpositions, 124, ‘Forsooth I have no 
goods, nor anything proper, or that is mine own ; 
it is the convent’s’; Rhem. NT, note on Mt 95 
‘The faithlesse Jewes thought (as Heretikes now 
a daies) that to forgeve sinnes was so proper to 
God, that it could not be communicated unto 
man’; and especially Adams, Works, i. 69, ‘ Sal- 
vation is common, as St Jude speaketh, ver. 3, 
‘¢ When I gave all diligence to write unto you of 
the common salvation”; but few make it proper 
to themselves: that God is my salvation and thy 
salvation, this is the comfort.’ This meaning 
occurs in AV five times. For 1 Ch 29° see 
PEcULIAR. The other instances are Wis 185 
196, Ac 113,1 Co 77, The Gr. is always ἴδιος. RV 
adds Wis 2% and Jude® where the Gr, is also 
ἴδιος. ἢ 

Another meaning, a derivative of the above, is 
‘of good appearance,’ ‘handsome,’ as in Fuller’s 
Holy War, ii., ‘Whata pitie is it to see a proper 
Gentleman to have such a crick in his neck that 
he cannot look backward’; and in Holy State, 319, 
of the ‘ Embassadour,’ he says ‘ He is of a proper, 
at least passable person.’ This is the sense of 
‘proper’ in He 11” ‘ By faith Moses, when he was 
born, was hid three months of his parents, be- 
cause they saw he was a proper child’ (ἀστεῖον τὸ 
παιδίον ; IV ‘ goodly ’—see FAIR). 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROPHECY AND PROPHETS.—U nder this head- 
ing four subjects fall to be treated : the history of 
prophecy ; the psychology of prophecy; the pro- 
phetie teaching ; and the verification in history of 
the prophetic ideas of the future. 


A. THE HISTORY OF PROPHECY, 
i. THE ORIGIN OF PROPHECY. 
ii. Taz Name Prorlet. 
iii. HisToRICAL STEPS. 
1. The Age of Samuel. 
2. The Early Monarchy. 
3. The Age of the Literary Prophets. 
4. The Decline and Expiry of Prophecy. 
B. THE PROPHETIC MinD. 
i. THY IDEA OF THE PROPHET. 
ii. INSPIRATION. 
τ. ΤῊΣ Fausz PRrorHerts, 


* See Deissmann on ἴδιος in Bibelstudien, Ὁ. 1201. (Eng. tr. p. 
128 f.). 
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QO. THE TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS, 
i. GENERAL TEACHING, 
li. PREDICTIVE PROPHECY. 
1. Prediction in General, 
2. Messianic Prophecy. 
D,. INTERPRETATION AND FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 
i. ῬΕΟΡΗΠΟΥ PorTICAL AND IDEAL, 
li, Prorurcy MoRAL AND CoNTINOENT. 
ii, PrRopurcy NATIONAL AND RELATIVE LIKE OT RELioION, 


A. THE HISTORY OF PROPHECY —Jlebrew pro- 
phecy, though the deepest movement of the human 
spirit and in many ways the most mysterious, has, 
like other movements of the spirit, ἃ history. 
There is the period of its obscure beginnings ; the 
period of its highest purity and loftiest achieve- 
ments; and the period of its decline and expiry, 
when its work being accomplished other agencies 
in the education of mankind took its place. Its 
expiry can be spoken of only in the sense that it 
ceased to be a creative power; its results remain 
an imperishable heritage of the race, and the 
agencies in Israel that succeeded it, such as scribes 
and proverbialists or wise men, were only the con- 
duits and channels that distributed the waters of 
its great stream over the individuals of the nation. 

i. ORIGIN OF PROPHECY.—Something to which 
the general name of prophecy might be given seems 
to have existed among all peoples. It originated 
from beliefs or feelings common to men every where, 
such as (1) that there was a supernatural, a God 
or gods, on whose will and power the wellbeing and 
the destiny of men depended ; (2) that these super- 
natural powers had communion with men and gave 
them intimations of their will and their purposes ; 
and (3) that these intimations were not given to 
men indiscriminately, but to certain favoured men, 
who communicated them to others. Havine these 
beliefs, ordinary men or States desirous of living 
or acting in accordance with the mind of the deity, 
and particularly when in perplexity in regard to 
what lay in the future, had recourse to tliose 
through whom the deity spoke, and consulted 
them, 

The supernatural powers, it was supposed, gave 
intimation of their will and disposition towards 
men in two ways: (1) in an external way, by 
objective signs or omens in the region of nature, 
as by the flight or cry of birds. ‘These creatures 
coming from heaven were the bearers of a message 
from heaven. Other creatures also were the means 
of significant indications from the deity, for ex- 
ample, in the way they met a man, or the side, the 
right or the left, from which they crossed before 
him.* In all countries the sacrificial victim offered 
to the gods was held to exhibit signs from them, 
πο in the convulsive movements of the 
iver and entrails of the freshly slain creature 
(Ezk 21). Less commonly omens were observed 
outside the animal world, e.g. in the rustling of 
the leaves of trees (Dodona; οἵ, Gn 125, Je 9%, 
28 5%). In the East the movements and conjunc- 
tions of the stars were regarded as prophetic, 
though in this case the influence on man’s destiny 
may have been supposed to be exerted by the stars 
themselves, which, however, were often identified 
with deities. (2) Besides this external or objective 
revelation, there was an inward revelation given in 
the mind of man. In this case the deity possessed 
the man, inspired him, and spoke through him. 
It is possible, indeed, that the animal omens may 
have sometimes been regarded as forms assumed 
by the deity or as possessed by him. And from 
the curious feelings of antiquity regarding the 
rapport existing between animals and men, the 
animals may sometimes have been supposed to 
come to men not as messengers of the deity, but on 
their own impulse, knowing themselves what they 
told to men (W. R. Smith, RS? 443). But this, if 

* Ahlwardt, Chalef el dimar, p. 45 ff. 


true, belongs to a diflerent circle of ideas. Ex- 
amples of this second kind of revelation are common 
in the heathen world, as the Pythia in Greece, tlie 
kdhin in Arabia, the sibyl, and the like. Even in 
Greece this inward inspiration was considered 
something higher than divination by omens, and 
in ancient times, at least, the Oracle subserved 
high ethical and national ends. The divine omens 
were not intelligible to ordinary men, hence they 
required persons either of special endownient, or 
of skill acquired from tradition or by practice, to 
interpret them. Such persons, augurs, soothsayers, 
diviners, or prognosticators (Is 47), might be called 
prophets of the deity to men. The Pythia, being 
wholly overpowered by the deity, uttered her 
oracles with no consciousness of thelr meaning. 
The oracles were often enigmatic, requiring an 
interpreter. The interpreter was called prophet 
(προφήτης, in Which the pro is not temporal). 

The methods of divination practised in Israel will have more 
affinity with those usual among the Shemitic pcoples than with 
those of the general beathen world.* The feelings prevalent 
in the East appear from the fact that a message from the deity 
might be brought to one by a person of another nation 
(J¢ 320, 21K 3120); from the frequent mention of diviners, as 
among the Philistines (1S 62, Is 2), and of localities to which 
they had given names (Jg 71 9°7); from the weight laid on 
omens (Jg 6°7 75, 28 544), and particularly on dreams (Jg 
7illf., 1S 286); and from the use of the oracle by the sacred 
lot (Jg 827 175 185, Ezk 2121), An exhaustive list of the practices 
appears to be givenin Dt 1810-11, The passage states that the 
practices were in use among the aboriginal tribes which Israel 
dispossessed ; but as these tribes had been absorbed into Isracl 
and formed oue people with it, the practices no doubt continued 
to maintain themselves in Israel. Tbe difference might be that 
they were now performed in the name of J”, and not in that of 
the native deities. The terms describing the practices are used 
by Heb, writers rather indiscriminately, but perhaps three 
distinct forms can be discovered : (1) the oracle gained by certain 
methods from a god or idol (Cop), (2) interpretation of omens 
(wii), and (8) utterances of one possessed or inspired by the 
deity. (1) The oracle was common, perhaps, to most of the 
Shemitic peoples ; at least it appears In Arabia and Babylon, as 
well as in Israel. Mesha of Moab, too, states that Chemosh fave 
him commandments, but the method of receiving them is not 
indicated (cf. Ezk 212%), Lots (whicb were usually beadless 
arrows or rods) were shaken and drawn in the presence of the 
idol, e.g. Hobal at Mecca, and the teraphim (one image) by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Ezk 2121). The question put by the inquirer 
usually took the form of an alternative, ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ ‘this’ or 
‘that,’ though several possibilities might be proposed. In the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar the alternative was ‘Rabbath-ammon’ 
or ‘Jerusalem,’ and tbe decision came out ‘Jerusalem.’ In 
method the sacred lot in Israel, Urim and Tummim, did not 
differ. This also gave a reply to an alternative proposed. It is 
possible that LXX of 18 1441.42 suggests the original reading: 
‘And Saul said, If the guilt bein me or in Jonathan my son, give 
Urim, O Lord God of Israel; but if thou say it is in my people 
Israel, give Turomim.,’ The first time Saul and Jonathan were 
taken and Israel left; the second time Jonathan was taken and 
Saul left. The form of the sacred lot is unknown, and in later 
times its real nature seems to bave been forgotten. Nebuchad- 
nezzar drew the lots before the teraphim, certainly an image. 
In Israel the ephod was used, and heuce the ephod is supposed 
by many to have been an image of J’, Ephod and teraphim are 
named together (Jg 175, Hos 34), but it remains uncertain 
whether they were things different tbough used together, or 
things of the same class, the two names being cumulative, or 
the one used as interpretative of the other. In the time of Saul 
and David the ephod was in common use; later it fell into 
desuetude. Hosea, however, mentions it as one of the appliances 
of religion in his day, and certainly not with approbation (34). 
If the root kasant originally referred to tbis particular kind of 
divination, its use ceased to be exact. Saul uses the word of 
divination by the ’66 (1 S 285), and the canonical prophets call 
the false prophets késémim, diviners, and their oracles kesem, 
divination (pl. késamim), even when these prophets spoke (as 
they thougbt) by Inspiration of J” or by dreams. (2) The root 
nahashk (used in Piel ὑπ) appears to be used properly of divina- 
tion from omens. Joseph divined with a cup, the significant 
indications being afforded by the play of light in the fluid, or hy 
the bells and movements of the fluid itself, or, as some think, 
by the bebaviour of oil poured into the cup of water (Gn 445-1), 
The word as well as its noun is used of divination by oluens, but 
the different kinds of omen are not discriminated (Ly 1926, Nu 
2323 241); in an enfeebled sense the word meant to infer from 


signs or indications generally (Gn 3027, 1 K 203%), (3) Oracles by 


juspiration or possession by deity were common to tbe beatben 


* An excellent account of general heathen manticism is given 
in K. K6bler, Der Prophetismus der Hebréer, τι. die Mantik der 
Grieehen, 1860. The work of P. Scbolz, Gétzendienst u.Zauber- 
wesen bet den alien Hebrdern u. den benachbarten Volkern, 
1877, is less critical. 
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and to Israel, And here manticism and prophecy come in con- 
tact. The two agree in form, and have to be distinguished by 
other tokens, e.g. by the god in whose name the oracle was 
given, and perhaps by the fact that in the mantic ecstasy the 
consciousness Was overpowered and lost, while in prophecy 
there was only exaltation of mind and loss of the consciousness 
of external things, 

The other things mentioned in Dt 181f- are of the nature of 
magic or sorcery, and were always proscribed in the religion of 
J” (Ex 2218, 1 § 283-9), thougb they continued in Israel till very 
late times. Saul names as legitimate sources of knowledge of 
the will of the deity, dreams, Urim, and prophets (1 S 256), Un- 
like divination, which seeks to ascertain the mind of the deity, 
magic was a means of binding superhuman powers (chiefly 
demonic or chthonian), either to restrain them from injuring 
oneself, or to constrain them to injure others, and put them 
under a spell, or to reveal what to mortal man was unknown. 
The magical means might be—{1) protective, such as amulets 
(Gn 364, Is 33-19); or (2) both protective and constraining, such 
as formulas of incantation (Ps 584, Dt 1811, Is 479.12); and (3) 
necromancy. The last had several] forms: (@) consulting the ’6d, 
(b) consulting the yid'6ni, and (0) consulting the dead. The 
forms (a) and (ὁ) are embraced in (2), though whether they ex- 
haust (c) is somewhat uncertain (Is 815 294, Lv 20°7), Cf. W. R. 
Smith, Jour. of Philology, vol. xiii. 273ff., xiv. 113ff.; and 
Driver on Dt 18107., 


ii, THE NAME PROPHET.—In 1 5. 9° it is said, 
‘He that is now called “the prophet ” (#11 na@d?’) 
was beforetime called ‘‘ the seer” (πιὸ ré’eh).’ The 
passage is an annotation, much later in date than 
the context, and cannot have been written before 
the name ‘prophet’ had been long current and 
attached to a succession of men. The radical 
meaning of the word nab? is uncertain. Two 
terms are used for ‘seer,’ ré’eh and hézeA (71), 
though without difference of sense. The annota- 
tor’s remark might be supposed an inference from 
the fact that in the ancient record before him 
Samuel is called ‘the seer.’ Still that fact is of 
importance; and the possibility that there was a 
time when the word ‘seer’ was in common use may 
seem supported by the other fact that the word 
‘vision’ (pin, ym, ete.) connected with ‘seer’ is used 
all down the literature for ‘ prophecy,’ the term 
‘prophecy’ (néb%i’ah) connected with ‘prophet’ 
being a late word (Neh 6%, 2 Ch 95 158). Much 
weight may not be due to this consideration, and 
on the other side may be urged the extraordinary 
rarity of the word ‘seer,’ though this again may 
be explained by supposing that all references to 
early times in which ‘seer’ might have been ex- 
pected to occur belong to writings which are pos- 
terior to the time when the word ‘prophet’ had 
become the usage.* The author of the annotation 
18 9 is familiar with ‘prophcts’ who were great 
isolated personages, hke Elijah and probably the 
canonical prophets; and he considers the ‘seer’ 
Samuel to have been quite like one of these. This 
is certainly true of Samuel, though how far true 
of other seers of his day, if such existed, may be 
doubtful. The seer was an isolated personage like 
the great prophets. But, further, the character- 
istic of the true ‘prophet’ was that he pursued 
national religious ends. Samuel did this with more 
splendid initiative than the greatest of his suc- 
cessors. He created the nation by giving it a 
king; they only sought to preserve it. But the 
seers of his day, if there was such a class, may 
have ministered rather to personal and private 
interests, as Samuel himself seems to have done 
on some occasions (18 9) In 18 3! it is said 
that ‘vision’ when Samuel was young ‘was not 
widely diffused’; but ‘vision’ is here used of true 
a mporomd such as the author was familiar with in 
115. own time. History leaves us in complete 
ignorance in regard to the seers. In fact, the only 
‘seer’ we know of is Samuel, and his history is told 
us inavery fragmentary way. The historian gives 
a beautiful picture of his birth and childhood, 


the Lord, and how J” spoke to him in Shiloh as He 


* For example Gn 207 (Abraham), Fx 1590 (Miriam), Nu 11268. 
(Eldad and Medad), Dt 1815, Je 44 08,1 5. 329, ef. 227, 


a τ ‘ | (twice of Hanani, 2 Ch 167-10). 
narrating how he was dedicated by his mother to | 


did to the canonical prophets afterwards (1 8 1-3); 
but the narrative is suddenly broken off, and when 
we hear of Samuel again he.is already an old man, 
dwelling in Ramah, and known as ‘the seer... We 
learn from Jer 7" that the house at Shiloh was at 
some time completely overthrown—no doubt at the 
hands of the Philistines ; and Samuel driven from 
there took up his abode at Ramah. Though called 
a priest, the réle of prophet was that accepted b 
him, as it is that usually assigned to him (189%, 
Jer 151, Ps 995, Ac 352; and it was in the exercise 
of his réle as prophet—statesman in the kingdom 
of God—that he interfered in so decisive a manner 
in the national politics. It is true that the religion 
of J” did not as a rule create new agencies, but 
served itself of those already existing, into which 
it infused its own spirit, which gradually threw ofl 
all heathen elements originally belonging to then. 
There may have been a class of ‘seers’ in the 
time of the Judges whose methods may not have 
been greatly unlike those in use among other 
Shemitic peoples. But we know nothing of them. 
Saniuel is the only ‘secr’ known to history. 


The meaning of the root and the form 2) is uncertain. 
(1) The form is not likely a pass. ptep., bub more probably, like 
Sp harvester and many words of similar form, has active 
sense. The word itself »abi’ occurs in Arab., but may be a loan- 
word from Heb., as it is in other dialects (Noldeke, Gesch. d. 
Korans, p. 1). (2) The sense of tbe word is obscure. The root 
has probably no connexion witb 11 to bubble up, as if πῶ" 
were one who bubbles up under inspiration (Ges., Kuenen, 
Prophets, 42, cf. Ps 451), The root naba’a in Arab. means to 
come forward or into prominence, and causative (conj. ii) to 
bring forward, specially to do so by speech, to announce; and 
in Eth, nababa means to speak (Dillm, AT’ Theol, p. 476). The 
word nabi’ therefore would mean he who announces, or brings 
a message. The term, however, has not in usage the general 
sense Of announcer orspeaker, but always means one who speaks 
from God, ἦ.6. @ prophet, and the Hithp. frequently means to 
speak in an excited manner, to rave (μκαΐνομκαι). This connota- 
tion might suggest tbe question whether the root naba’ did not 
originally express some mental emotion, the reflexive forms 
(Niph. Ilithp.) meaning to exhibit or display tbis emotion, as ig 
the case with so many reflexives, ¢.g. ΠῚΝ3 to groan, Signi 


to exhibit grief, ΠΤ to show anger. It is usually supposed, 
however, that the verbal forms are denominatives from γι ἀδὶ". 
In this case the original verba! root would not be found in Heb., 
and the word n&bi’ would cither be an old noun surviving after 
the verbal root was lost, or else a new word learned from the 
Canaanites. The word nati’ is said (15 99) to have become a 
substitute for ré’eh ‘seer,’ and unfortunately the literature is 
all later than the time when navi’ with its derivatives had 
become the usage. The 70 elders of Nu 11 (according to 
Wellhausen, Comp.? 102f., J working on older materials) 
‘prophesy’ quite after the manner of the ‘prophets’ of the 
days of Samuel (1 S 10) or of Ahab (1 K 22), t.e. their ‘ prophesy- 
ing’ is a joint exercise. It is possible that ‘prophets’ of this 
kind may have appeared in the earliest times, though we do 
not hear of them. Others (e.g. Kuenen, Proph. ch. 15) are 
inclined to think that the name nav?’ is Canaanite, and borrowed 
by the Hebrews, who applied it to the bands of enthusiasts of 
Samuel’s day because they seemed to resemble the Canaanite 
‘prophets.’ But the existence of Canaanite ‘prophets,’ 1.6. 
bands of Dervish-like enthusiasts, is purely conjectural. We do 
not hear of such ‘prophets’ till 200 years later, and these are 
not Canaanite, but the priest-prophets of the Tyrian Baa] main- 
tained at the cost of Jezebel (1 K 1819), Wellhausen (Hist. 
Ῥ- 449) remarks: ‘Among the Canaanites such Nebiim—for 80 
they are styled—had long been familiar.’ It would not be easy 
to furnish the evidence. Again, the prophetic movementin the 
days of Samuel was a religious national one, and it is not just 
probable that the Hebrews would borrow terms from the 
Canaanites to describe it, particularly as the Canaanites were 
more than probably in league with the Philistines (15 3119). 
The Can. and Heb. languages must have been virtually 
identical ; at the same time the root-word appears to exist in 
Assyr., e.g. in Nebo the interpreter of the gods, and nabu to 
announce (Delitzsch, Assyr. HWB), and the term may have 
entered Canaan from Babylon. The date when tbe change 
from ‘seer’ to ‘prophet’ took place cannot be ascertained, and 
the change itself is ditficult to explain. Possihly as persons of 
individuality and power arose among the ‘ prophets’ they took 
a more independent position like that of ‘seer,’ though the 
name ‘ prophet’ continued attached to them. Some personages 
like Gad bore both names (2 Καὶ 2411). 

The term 76’eh is used chiefly of Samuel, 7 times out of 9 
The word hézeh is more common, 
28 2411, 2K 17138, Am 712, and often in the Chronicler, who 
affects archaic phraseology, 6.6. 1 Ch 219 (Gad), 2 Ch 929 1216 
(Iddo), 2 Ch 192 (Jehu), 2 Ch 2930 (Asaph), 1 Ch 255 (Heman), 
2 Ch 3515 (Jeduthun). In the plur. both r6’im and hézim are 
used as parallel to ‘prophets,’ Is 2919 (a gloss), 3019, Mic 37 
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2Ch 3318.19, The seers were so named from having visions, 
and possibly the priest Amaziah applied the name hézeh to 
Amos (712) on account of the visions which he narrated (711), 
On hézeh (Arab. h@zi) οἵ. Hofimann, ZA, 1883, pp. 90-96; and 
on kéthin (=hdzi) Wellhausen, Reste2, p. 130 if. 

iii, HisTtoricAL STEPS.—l. Time of Samuel.— 
In the Book of Judges, beyond the reference to 
Deborah (Jg 4), and a ‘prophet’ in the days of 
Midianite oppression (07, ef. 18 2°"), nothing is said 
about prophets. Deborah was a ‘ prophetess,’ and 
‘judged,’ that is, ruled or governed, Israel. Both 
terms, ‘prophetess’ and ‘judge,’ imply that Deborah 
played a political réle. She was a mother in Israel, 
and took the leadership in a national crisis. In 
the times of Samuel men called ‘ prophets’ appear 
to have existed in great numbers. 

(a) Those called ‘ prophets’ in this age formed 
communities; they were cenobites, though not 
celibates (2 K 41). They are first mentioned in 
connexion with Saul at Gibeah of God, Saul’s 
home (15 10°), When dismissing him Samuel pre- 
dicted that he would meet a band of prophets 
coming down from the high place with music, 
and engaged in ‘ prophesying’ (15 10° 1°), Another 
company had its home at Ramah, where Samuel 
himself dwelt (1 Κ 1918). It has usually been sup- 

osed that the term nazoth means ‘ dwellings,’ and 

escribes such a prophetic settlement (2 K 617, see 
NAIOTH). In the times of Elijah and Elisha other 
localities are mentioned as residences, e.g. Bethel 
(2 KK 23), Jericho (2 K 25), and Gilgal (2 k 4°8, ef. 
2 IX 6'). The residenters are called ‘ prophets’ and 
‘sons of the prophets,’ 2.6. members of the pro- 
phetic societies (a single member is den-ndb?, Am 
74). Between Samuel and Elijah (1 K 20*) no men- 
tion is made of the ‘ sons of the prophets,’ though 
it is probable that the succession was still main- 
tained. Amos, a hundred years after Elijah, 
appears to be acquainted with prophetic societies 
(74), and at all times prophets continued to be 
numerous (1 Kk 22°18"), As at the places named 
as residences there was a ‘ high place’ or sanctuary, 
it was probably around these sanctuaries where 
J” was worshipped that the prophets settled. In 
early times the distinction between priest and 
prophet does not seem to have been sharp. The 
Arab. kéhin was both seer and priest. Samuel was 
both priest and prophet. Jeremiali and Ezekiel 
both came out of priestly families. The con- 
nexion, indeed, of priests and prophets was always 
close (Is 82. Those proplets whom Jer. denounces 
as false act in coneert with the temple priesthood. 
Pashhur, who put Jer. in the stocks, was prophet 
as well as priest (Jer 20'°) ; and it was the ‘ priests 
and prophets’ who arraigned Jer. before the 
princes for blasphemy against the temple (Jer 26). 

(Ὁ) The imultipheation of ‘prophets’ at this 
epoch indicates a rising spirit of devotion to J”, 
and fervour in His service. Some have supposed 
that this new fervour and religious elevation were 
due to the influence of Samuel, and that the 
origin of the prophetic societies must be traced 
to him. But all that we have history for is that 
Samuel was in close relation with the prophetic 
communities. We see him on some occasions at 
their head (1 8 19%); but that he did not usually 
reside among the ‘ prophets’ appears from the state- 
ment that when David fied to him at Ramah the 
two together then went and dwelt at Naioth (198). 
It is evident that the prophets looked up to him 
and learned from him; but it is also evident that 
he felt that the impulses which moved them were 
comnion also to himself, and he was not ashamed 
to direct them, and share in their prophesyings 
(cf, Elisha, 2 Ik 4°5). It is probable, therefore, that 
the rise of the ‘ prophets’ was due to something 
which swept both Samuel and the people into the 
same stream of national-religious enthusiasm. 

(6) This can hardly have been anything else 


_thusiasts. 


than the crisis that had arisen in the nation’s 
fortunes. The people had been subdued by the 
Philistines, and were threatened with national 
extinction. And in Israel of this age national and 
religious were virtually the same thing. The idea 
of later prophets, that national autonomy might 
be lost, while the religion of J” remained, had 
not yet been reached. It was J” that created 
Israel, and made it a nation; faith in Him was 
the bond of its national existence, and the hour 
of the nation’s peril awoke a new religious-national 
fervour. The nation’s fortunes and history was 
from the beginning the great lessou-book in which 
men read the nature of J” their God, and His 
disposition towards them (28 2118. 0415), The 
national disasters were evidence of J’’s anger, and 
they awoke the national conscience. The ‘ pro- 
phets’ were not individual enthusiasts; they were 
inspired by common sentiments, and animated 
eacli other, and, as a society, reacted on the sur- 
rounding populetion. Their ‘ prophesying’ was a 
kind of public worship at the high place or sane- 
tuary, to which they went up with pipe and song, 
as continued to be done in after-days (Is 30%). 
And the songs were not songs without words. 
They had religious contents, as much as those of the 
singers who afterwards ‘ prophesied with harps’ in 
the temple (1 Ch 257°, cf. 2S 23!). However rude, 
they would be celebrations of ‘the righteous acts 
of J", the righteous acts of his rule in Israel’ (Je 
54), They would be such songs as were after- 
wards collected in ‘the Book of the Wars of J”’ 
and in ‘the Book of the Upright’ (Bk. of Jashar). 
Some of the poetical fragments still to be found in 
the historical books may well belong to this age. 
Whether writing was practised by the ‘ prophets’ 
may be uncertain (though ef. 1 C1 29°"); but if they 
did not write, they prepared ‘vy their ‘ prophesy- 
ing’ a language for the Jicerary prophets who 
came after them. In Amos, the oldest literary 
prophet, we find a religious nomenclature already 
coniplete ; we find also in him, almost more than 
in his successors, the prophetic mannerism and 
technique, such as the phrases ‘ oracle of J”’ (ox), 
‘thus saith J”,’and much else. It is not too much 
to suppose that it was in these ‘schools of the 
prophets’ all down the history that this nomen- 
clature and technique were formed. 

(dq) The new prophetism was a national-religious 
movement, though the emphasis lay on the reli- 
gious aspect of it. Like their great successors, the 
prophets hoped that the national restitution would 
be the shape in which the religious regeneration 
would verify itself. Nevertheless, the national 
claimed expression. The monarchy was the crea- 
tion of prophecy, not merely in the sense that the 
prophet Samuel, by inspiration of J“, gave the 
people a king. The national direction of pro- 
pheey embodied itself in the kingship. The first 
king of Israel was a prophet as well as the second. 
When Saul turned to go from Samuel, God gave 
him another heart, and when he met the prophets 
the spirit of God came on him and he prophesied. 
His excitation was not mere contagious sympathy. 
There was mind under it; it was the thought 
awakened by Samuel of his high destiny and of the 
task before him taking fire from contact with the 
national -religious enthusiasm of the prophets. 
The exclamation of the populace, Is Saul also 
among the prophets? has been taken as an ex- 
pression of wonder that a solid yeoman like Saul 
should join himself to a company of ranting en- 
This view is wholly improbable. It 
was not in this way that religious exaltation was 
looked on in the East. It was just the visible 
excitation that sugeested to the onlooker that 
the enthusiast was possessed by the deity. Even 
the insane, just because he had no mastery over 
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his mind, which seemed moved by another, was 
held inspired. A multitude of passages show the 
popular reverence for the prophets, 6.9. 2 K 418. 88, 
(cf. 6! 91), particularly 2 K 44 which describes 
how a person ‘ brought the man of God bread of 
the first fruits,’ as people did to the sanctuary of 
J” (cf. 1 Καὶ 12%), Neither can Amos’ disclaimer of 
being a prophet or one of the sons of the prophets 
mean that ‘he felt it an insult to be treated as 
one of them.’* Amos (1715) merely states a his- 
torical fact, viz. that he had not been an isolated 
prophet such as Elijah and others were, nor a 
member of one of the ‘ prophetie schools,’ but had 
been suddenly called from behind the flock to 
‘prophesy’ to God’s people Israel. The respect 
with which he mentions prophets elsewhere as 
God’s greatest cift to the people (21! 3”), is sufficient 
evidence of his feeling.+ 

2. Karly Monarchy.— During the time of the 
Judges and the early monarchy the means of 
ascertaining the will of J” was chiefly the sacred 
lot and ephod. This was employed by Gideon (Jg 
8:7 and Micah (Jg 17. 18), by Saul, and by David 
and his priests in the early period of his history 
(1 8S 23° 9). At a later time it is little referred to, 
the king’s advisers being the prophets. Side by 
side with this there existed seers through whom J” 
spake. The Arab. Aéhin or seer was also sup- 
posed to be possessed by a spirit, which spake 
through him (Wellhausen, Reste?, 134). The seer 
was absorbed into the class of ‘ prophets,’ and the 
name ‘prophet’ remained common to the isolated 
individual and the member of the community. 
And from this time forward the will of J” was 
chiefly asked at the mouth of the prophet (1 K 
1418). The early waters of prophetism may have 
been somewhat turbid, but they gradually ran 
clear, and became that stream of ethical prophecy 
to which there is nothing like in the religious 
history of mankind. J” spake in the mind of man 
and to his mind; the prophet stood in the council 
of God. The two ways of ascertaining the will of 
J” in the age of Samuel are reflected in the two 
narratives of the election of Saul. Both narra- 
tives aseribe the institution of the monarchy to the 
will of J”, but in the one (18 91-1018 11) his will is 
declared through prophetic inspiration, in the 
other (15 8. 1011. 12) through the oracle of the 
lot. The latter tradition, though further removed 
from the actual events, is at least true to the his- 
torical conditions of the period. 

The true causes of the rupture between Samuel 
and Saul ean searcely be ascertained. The pro- 
phetic spirit in Saul never obtained the mastery 
within him, it was always in conflict with contrary 
currents in his nature. Latterly the spirit became 
troubled and obseured, and its place was taken by 
an evil spirit from God (cf. 1 K 22%). David was 
a man according to God’s heart, that is, in all 
things subject to the will of J” (cf. 1 5. 15”), and 
the prophets are found supporting his throne. 
Special designations are given to some of them 
suggestive of the offices they performed, 6.9. men- 
tion is made of ‘ the prophet Gad, David's seer’ (28 
2441 Ch 21°, 2 Ch 3055. These prophets indirectly 
influenced the government and acted on the affairs 
of the kingdom as a whole, although through the 
king (28 241 718. 1314 1 K 174), So long as the 
prophets and kings were in accord this may have 
continued, but when kings arose who were mere 
national rulers and unprogressive or retrograde 


* Wellhausen, Jfitst. 293. Wellhausen’s remark that ‘the 

oint of the story narrated of Saul (1 8 1922) can be nothing 

ut Samuel's and David's enjoyment of the disgrace of the 
naked king’ (p. 268), is merely the cynical sally of a modern 
humourist. 

t This view of Am 7153. is rightly taken by J. C. Matthes, art. 
‘The False Prophets,’ dfod. Rev., July 1884. See also J. 
Robertson, Karly Relig. of Israel, p. 90. 


in religion,—of course no king of that age was 
irreligious in the sense of neglecting the tradi- 
tional religion,—naturally the prophets, at least 
those among them who were ethically progressive, 
took another side. It might have been well for 
the peaceable development of the kingdom of J” 
if the prophets and rulers had always been in 
harmony, and it might seem a calamity when a 
dissidence arose between them ; but undoubtedly, 
though the disagreement was often fruitful of 
trouble and revolution, it contributed to the inde- 
pendence of the prophetie order. Prophecy re- 
sumed the ‘national’ element in it, which it had 
divested itself of and delegated to the monarchy, 
and stood forth against all classes and functions as 
the imniediately inspired guardian of the kingdom 
of J” in all its interests. Moses was the type of 
the true prophet (Hos 12%, Dt 18"). 

3. The Canonical Prophets. — Prophets like 
Nathan, Elijah, and Elisha, following the ex- 
ample of Samuel, directly interfered in the govern- 
ment of the State. Nathan determined the suc- 
cession to the throne (1 K 174); Elijah denounced 
the dynasty of Omri, and Elisha set in motion the 
revolution that overthrew it (2K 9). The latter 
prophet was the very embodiment of the national 
spirit in the Syrian wars, and took the field in 
the campaign against Moab (2K 34). Elijah 
and he were the national bulwark—‘ the chariots 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof’ (2 K 2”), But 
after Elisha the prophets withdraw from exter- 
nal national, and party, conflicts. They no more 
head revolutions. Nevertheless, they remain 
statesmen as much as their great predecessors. 
They could not cease to be politicians as long 
as the kingdom of J” had the form of a State. 
They oppose, warn, and counsel kings and State 
parties according to the exigencies of the time, 
Hosea, indeed, thinks the monarchy impotent for 
good, if it has not been from the beginning the 
source of all evil (13%). But Isaiah, so long as 
the State was independent, warned Ahaz against 
involving his kingdom in the struggles of the 
nations, in the collision of which his country would 
be crushed (Is7); and when the dream of independ- 
ence had passed away he resisted with equal 
strenuousness the meditated revolt of Hezekiah 
and the Egyptian party against the Assyrian 
power (Is 8011. 3114), The same principles guided 
Jer. and Ezk. in the Chaldean age (Jer 21° 387, 
Ezk 17). But the only weapon which the prophets 
now use is the word of God which 15 in their mouth. 
Jer., though set over the nations to pluck up and 
break down, wields only the word of J”, which is 
like a hammer breaking the rocks in pieces (Jer 
1% 10 23%), and which has a self-fulfilling energy 
(Is 55%), J” hews the people by the prophets, 
and slays them with the words of His mouth 
(Hos 65). But in this age new thoughts, difficult 
to account for, filled the minds of the prophets. 
Formerly, J”, as God and ruler of His people, 
rejected dynasties, and by the prophets overthrew 
them (Hos 134) ; now, it is the conviction of all the 
prophets, both of the north and south, that J” has 
rejected the nation, that Israel as an independent 
State is doomed to perish. Side by side with 
this thought, or as a consequence of it, another 
thought appears. The complex notion ‘ national- 
religious’ seems reflected on and analyzed, and the 
‘religious’ assumes such preponderating weight 
that the ‘national’ appears of little value. The 
ideal kingdom of J” is a religious community faith- 
ful to the Lord. Another thing, closely connected 
with the two just mentioned, is the lofty spiritual 
and ethical conception of J” God of Israel reached 
by the prophets of this age, and, what is but the 
obverse side of it, their severe judgment on the 
moral condition of the people. This lofty con- 
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ception of J’ and this pure ideal of what His people 
must be, cannot be an unmediated and inexplicable 
leap upward of human religious genius, neither 
can it be a sudden divine creation. It did not, 
like Jonah’s gourd, grow up in a night. History, 
unhappily, does not enable us to follow its growth. 
But it is the perfect efflorescence of a tree whose 
roots stood in the soil of Israel from the beginning, 
whose vital energies had always been moving 
towards flower, and which burst forth at last in 
the gorgeous blaze of colour which we see. The 
wealth of ethical and religious teaching found in 
the prophets of this age has led to a reaction 
against the former idea that prophecy was specili- 
cally prediction, and the view has become preva- 
lent that the true function of the prophct was 
to be a teacher of ethical and religious truths. 
This view is also one-sided. The prophets never 
cease to be ‘seers’; their face is always turned to 
the future. They stand in the council of J” 
(Am 3’, Jer 23”), and it is what He is about to do 
that they declare to men. Their moral and reli- 
gious teaching is, so to speak, secondary, and due 
to the occasion. Their conviction is that the 
destruction of the nation is inevitable, and they 
dwell on the nature of J” and on the moral de- 
clension of the people to impress their conviction 
on the nation—‘ prepare to meet thy God, O Israel’ 
(Am 4!) Οὐ, as their conviction of the inevit- 
ableness of the nation’s doom does not seem 
absolute, but is crossed, at least at times, by the 
possibility or even the hope that it might be 
averted (Am 51" 15, Is 18, Jer 361%), they impress 
on the people the mind and life which is acceptable 
to J’—that which is good, and what the Lord 
requires of them (Mic 6§)—that they may repent, 
and that His judgments may be arrested. Or, 
when the foreboding of near destruction again 
oppresses them, they look beyond the dark and 
tempestuous night that is gathering to the day 
that will dawn behind it (Is 8'*),—for though J” 
will destroy the sinful kingdom He will not destroy 
the house of Jacob (Am 9%),—and they dilate on 
the righteousness and the peace and the joy of 
that new age (Is 9!*, Hos 25*-), The prophets now 
employ writing, and the short, drastic oracles of 
former times (1 § 15”, 1 Ix 1151 9113) give place to 
discourses of considerable length. By writing 
they could influence many whom their voice could 
not reach, and the written word became a perma- 
nent possession of the godly kernel of the people, 
upholding them in the midst of the darkness when 
God’s face was hidden, and being when the 
calamities were overpast a witness that God had 
still been with them (Is 8%, Ezk 2°). The instances 
of Deuteronomy and the roll of Jeremiah show that 
a writing produced a far more powerful impression 
than the spoken word of the prophet. 

A strange and interesting phenomenon in the 
history of prophecy is what is called * False’ 
Prophecy. The true prophets, whose word 
history and God’s providence verified, and to 
which the religious mind of mankind has set its 
seal, laid emphasis on the ‘religious’ element in 
the complex ‘national-religious’ idea. The unity 
J” and the nation had to their minds become dis- 
rupted, and J” now stood opposed to the nation. 
The ‘false’ prophets continued to lay the chief 
emphasis on the ‘national’ side; hence they might 
be called nationalistic prophets rather than false, 
though, of course, their anticipations were often 
disproved by events. The question whether these 
prophets were retrograde or only unprogressive, 
will be answered differently according to the view 
taken of the development of religion in Israel. 
There is no reason to suppose that they had per- 
sonally sunk below the level of their own time. 
They stand on the same level with the body of 


the people. The charge of the canonical prophets 
is that the nation as a whole had declined from 
the purer moral and religious ideal of early times 
(Hos 27, Is 13). And this charge is certainly 
true. For, admitting that the people by entrance 
upon the Canaanite civilization had attained toa 
broader and fuller human life, and admitting even 
that the conception of J”, by taking up into it 
some of the thoughts connected with the native 
gods, became enlarged and enriched, mixture with 
the Canaanites produced a deterioration both in 
the life and religion of Israel. It is this deteriora- 
tion that seems to the true prophets so fateful in 
regard to the destinies of the nation. And ib is 
on this question of the national future that con- 
flicts arise between the true prophets and the 
false. It is in this region, too, that another new 
phenomenon in the history of prophecy appears in 
this age—the persecution of the prophets. Former 
prophets, like Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, were 
embodiments of the ‘national-religious’ spirit, 
and carried the people with them. The new out- 
look of the prophets regarding the national des- 
tinies enraged the populace. The prophets seemed 
to them madmen; their predictions that J” would 
destroy His people were incredible; they were 
traitors, and sought not the welfare of the people, 
but their hurt (Jer 384). The prophets probably 
might have preached as they liked about the nature 
of J” and the kind of service pleasing to Him, if they 
had not gone further and drawn inferences as to 
the destinies of the nation. Jehoiakim showed his 
indifference to Jeremiah’s preaching, or his con- 
tempt for it, by throwing his book piecemeal into 
the fire; it was only when at the end of the roll 
he found the assertion that Nebuch. would come and 
destroy the land (Jer 3679 25° 1°), that he ordered 
the prophet’s arrest. On another occasion Jer. was 
seized and beaten on the suspicion that he was 
falling away to the Chaldeans, and flung into a 
dungeon because his gloomy anticipations dis- 
heartened the men of war in the city (38"). And 
it was because of his prophecy of national disaster 
(1 Ix 22) that Ahab ordered Micaiah to be confined 
on bread and water till he came back (he did not 
come back ἢ. It was not their religious opinions 
but their political threats that drew persecution 
on the prophets (Am 7"), The persecution was 
the convulsive effort of the ‘ national - religious’ 
spirit to maintain itself. No doubt many of the 
people were impatient of the prophets’ general 
teaching, or contemptuous of it: they burlesqued 
their manner (Is 28% !°), and ironically invited the 
interposition of the Lord with which the prophets 
threatened them (Is 5'*™); they imposed silence 
on them (Am 913, Mie 2°), and told them to have 
done with the Lord of hosts in their hearing (Is 
30°); bub it was mostly when the prophets 
entered the political region, or when to the general 
mind they seemed guilty of sacrilege (Am 7.5 8, Jer 
74 267 8), that harsher measures were adopted. No 
doubt the persecution of the prophets by Ahab at 
the instigation of Jezebel was on account of their 
opposition to the introduction of the Baal worship. 
But even this persecution seems to have been 
transient, for :shortly before his death we observe 
Ahab on the best of terms with the prophets (1 Καὶ 
22). If the 400 mentioned here are ‘false,’ or 
merely nationalistic, prophets, probably many of 
them had opposed the Baal cultus if for no higher 
reason than that J” was the national God. The per- 
secution by Manasseli, of whom we know so little, 
would be for similar reasons, because the prophets 
opposed the Assyrian cults which the king so 
ardently patronized. ; 

4. The Expiry of Prophecy. — Many _ things 
contributed to the decline and final failure of 
prophecy. 
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(a) The prophets bore some resemblance to a 
progressive political party ina State. So long as 
abuses exist, and privilege leads to injustice and 
oppression of the weaker classes, such a party 
is strong. Its power lies in attack. But when 
abuses have been removed, and the reforms de- 
manded have been conceded and placed upon the 
statute book, the function of the party of progress 
has ceased. Now, the evils against which the 
prophets contended had, externally at least, been 
removed by the reform of Josiah. Deuteronomy 
received the sanction of the king and government, 
and became the law of the State. This was a 
triumph of prophetic teaching on morals and re- 
ligion ; but τῇ it was thus a witness to the power 
of prophecy in the past, it was virtually a death- 
blow to it for the future. [For by embodying the 
practical issues of the prophetic principles in law, 
having State authority, it superseded the living 
prophetic word. No doubt even after Deut. be- 
came State law Jer. continued to be a prophet. 
He perceived that the reform was merely external, 
and he continued to demand something more in- 
ward—not reform but regeneration. 

(6) Again, the great prophets from Amos to Jere- 
miah had traversed the whole region of theology and 
morals. Little could be added to what they had 
taught concerning J” and His purposes, concerning 
man and his destiny. Those who came after them 
could do little more than combine their principles 
into new applications and uses. And in point of 
fact such prophets as Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah 
are almost more theologians than prophets.* 

(c) Another thing which contributed to the ex- 
piry of prophecy was the fall of the State. With 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the nation, the 
subject of prophecy, ceased to exist. Its destruc- 
tion was the seal set to the truth of prophecy, to 
its teaching on God and the people, and its task 
was done. If in a sense prophecy had destroyed 
the nation it had saved religion. For by teaching 
that it was J” who brought ruin on the State it 
showed that the downfall of the nation was not 
the defeat but the triumph of J”. The gods of the 
nations, Chemosh, Asshur, and Merodach, perished 
with the nations of whose spirit they were the em- 
bodiments, but Jehovah rose the higher over the 
ruins of Jerusalem. He was seen to be the God of 
Righteousness, the moral Ruler of the world— 

Jehovah of Hosts was exalted in judgment, 

And the Holy God sanctified in ΒΕΡΌΝΙΝ ΠΕ 

(Is 57°), 

When Israel perished as a nation, and was scattered 
over every land, the zdea of Israel just by being 
detached from the nation became clearer; the 
conception of Israel, of its place in the moral 
history of mankind, took the place of Israel, and 
the second Isaiah, operating with this conception, 
—the servant of the Lord,—is still a prophet. No 
doubt with all his brilliancy much of his book is 
theological deduction from his lofty conception 
of J”, but in one respect he is what all the great 
prophets were, an ‘interpreter’ of history, and by 
far the profoundest. He stands at the end of 
Israel’s history, and looking back he reads its 
meaning, which is that its sufferings as servant 
of the Lord have atoned for its sins as a mere 
part of mankind. 

(d) Although at the Restoration the gorgeous 
anticipations of the second Isaiah had been dis- 
appointed, the idea of what Israel was, its con- 
sciousness of itself and its meaning in the religious 
life of mankind still maintained themselves. The 
eschatological hope remained indestructible. This 
hope had sometimes a national element in it, the 


* Wellhausen remarks (Reste2, 137) that with the revelation of 
the Koran the function of the kéhin or seer came to an end, 
and he disappears. 
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idea of a political supremacy of Israel over the 
other nations, but it was mainly the hope of 
religious supremacy as the people of God (Is 615). 
Israel had become a purely religivus idea, its 
mission was to be the light of the nations—salva- 
tion was of the Jews. And this great eminence 
and triumph God would confer upon it by a 
sudden interposition, when He would plead its 
cause and ‘justify’ it by showing it to be in the 
right in its time-long plea against the nations—a 
plea which in other words was the religious history 
of mankind (Is 50***), And what remained for 
Israel was to prepare for God’s interposition, and 
be worthy of it by doing His will. Thus, when 
Israel was merely a religious community with no 
national life, prophecy became altogether detached 
from history and took the form of reflective and 
theological combinations of former prophecies. Its 
theme was the eschatological hope, and it occupied 
itself with searching what, and what manner of 
time this hope would be realized (Dn 97, 1 P 1). 
Prophecy becomes Apocalyptic. Apocalyptic con- 
tinues to share all the great ideas of prophecy : it 
regards history as the expression of God’s moral 
tule of the world; it regards God as purposing 
and foreseeing all its great movements; and 1tsup- 
poses Him to reveal His purposes to His servants 
from the beginning. Hence, instead of looking 
back over history, Apocalyptic plants itself in 
front of history, turning history into prophecy, 
and locating all its great movements in the mind 
of some ancient seer, Enoch, Moses, Baruch, 
Daniel, or Ezra. Apocalyptic is thus always 
pseudepigraphic ; but the date of an Apocalypse 
can generally be guessed from the fact that up to 
his own time the author is pretty accurate, having 
history to rely on, while from his own time on to 
the end he can only forecast or calculate. 

In the times when prophecy had virtually ceased 
there are occasional rcferences toit. The references 
are of two kinds. Generally they are expressions 
of sorrow that the people has no more the guidance 
of the prophet in its perplexities and darkness, and 
of the hope that a prophet will again arise; but 
once at least prophecy is spoken of with dislike. 
In the one case the true prophet is thought of, in 
the other the misleading false prophecy. See on 
the one hand Ps 74°, 1 Mac 4% 9°7 1411. cf, La 29, 
Pr 2918; on the other hand Zee 1818; cf. La 2™ 415, 

The prophets of the OT may be grouped thus— 

i, PROPHETS OF THE ASSYRIAN AGH. 
Jonah (referred to 2 K 14*5), 
Amnios, 6, 760-750, 

Hosea, ¢. 750-737. 
Isaiah, 740-700. 
Micah, ¢, 724 and later. 


Zephaniah, ὃ. 627. 
Nahum, 6, 610-608. 

ii. ῬΒΟΡΠΕΤΒ oF THE CHALDZAN PERIOD, 

Jereiniah, 6. 626-586. 
Hiahakkuk, 6. 605-600. 
lezekiel, e. 593-573. 

ii. PRoruets or Tie PERSIAN PERIOD, 
Is 138-14 211-10 34-35 ἢ, 
Deutero-Isaiah, 6. 540, 

Havgai and Zechariah, 1-8, ¢. 520. 
Malachi, ¢, 460-450. 

Probably later, at all events after the Restoration, Joel, 
Jonah, Ubadiah (in present form), Is 24-27, Zec 9-14. 

B. THE PROPHETIC M1ND.— Many questions 
arise regarding the mind of the prophet which 
can hardly be answered, but allusion may be made 
to some of them. 

i. THE IDEA OF THE PROPHET. — A number of 
things are said of the prophet which might serve 
as partial definitions. Such definitions are difierent 
at different times, the prophet being regarded from 
various sides. In inquiring into the prophetic mind, 
it is the prophet’s own idea of himself that is of 
interest ; but his idea of himself did not differ from 
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the people’s idea of him, though in his own case 
the idea was based on his consciousness, in the case 
of the people on their observation. Both believed 
that the prophet was one who spoke the word of 
J”. When threatened with deatl Jer. said to the 
people, ‘For of a truth J” has sent me unto you to 
speak all these words in your ears’ (Jer 26’°) ; and 
the people’s idea of their prophets, if not of Jer., 
was the same: ‘the word shall not perish from the 
prophet’ (Jer 1818), 

Certain names applied to the prophet are sug- 
gcstive of ideas entertained of him. (1) One of the 
oldest and most common of these designations was 
man of God. The name is used of Samuel (185 9°), 
of Elijah and Elisha, and of others (1 Καὶ 12” 13, 
Jer 95), and often of Moses. The name implies 
close relation to God; the prophet is near to God 
(Am 3’, Jer 23% 28), TheShunammite made a little 
chamber for Elisha, because he was ‘a holy mau 
of God’ (2K 4), Holiness is nearness to God; 
whether in this age it already connoted moral 
purity (Is 6°) may be uncertain; the ‘man of God’ 
at any rate suggested this, for the widow of 
Sarepta said to Elijah, ‘What have I to do with 
thee, thou man of God? art thou come to call nry 
sin to remembrance?’ (1 K 1718), The name ‘ man 
of God’ suggests both the ethical basis of prophecy 
and the religiousness of the prophet. All the pro- 
pliets pass moral judgments on theircontcuporaries, 
é.g. Nathan on David (28 12) and Elijah on Ahab, 
and the pages of the literary prophets contain little 
else than such judgments. And Jeremiah at last 
goes so far as to say that the mark of a true pro- 
phet is just that he passes such a moral condemna- 
tion on his time; this of itself authenticates him 
(Jer 288°). How deeply the moral entered into 
the prophet’s own idea of prophecy is seen in Is 
6°", cf. Mic 38. But the notion of religiousness or 
godliness suggested by the name ‘man of God’ is 
even more linportant. The prophet’s ‘call’ was 
less appointment to an office as we call it, than to 
a religious life-task. His prophesying was lifted 
up into his own personal religious life. The foun- 
tain of prophecy was communion with God. This 
is seen in Jer., in whom prophecy and piety melt 
into one another. (2) Another common designa- 
tion of the prophet is servant of God or of J’. 
The name is given to prophets in general (2K 97), 
to Elijah (1 Κα 18%), Isaiah (205), and others (1 Καὶ 
1418, 2K 14”), particularly to Moses. The service 
is usually public, in the interests of God’s king- 
dom. The name ‘servant of J”’ is given also to 
Israel. Israel is the great servant of J” —his 
ministry is to mankind, that of the individual 
prophets is to the narrower world of Israel itself. 
And in like manner both Israel and the prophet 
are called messenger of J”—the one to the nations 
(Is 42819), and the other to Israel (4425). The term 
‘messenger’ is used mostly in late writings (Hag 
1%, Mal 31), but the consciousness of being ‘sent’ 
is common to all the prophets—‘ Go and tell this 
people’ (Is 6°, Jer 2016), The prophet feels he has 
a commission to the people as much as Moses felt 
he had a commission to Pharaoh. (3) Another 
name given to the prophet is interpreter. The 
name, though rare (Is 4957), is descriptive of the 
position of the prophet in regard to history and 
God’s providence. God speaks in events, and the 
prophet interprets Him to men. Prophecy arises 
out of history, keeps pace with it, and interprets 
it. God is the author of Israel’s history, and His 
meaning init, His disposition towards the people 
as expressed in it, reflects itself in the prophiet’s 
mind. And as it reflects itself it awakens in him 
the sense of the people’s evil; and being one with 
them he becomes the conscience, particularly the 
evil conscience, of the people. Events are never 
mere γα προ nae ; God animates them; each great 
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event of history is a theophany, a manifestation of 
God in His moral operation. The eyes of ordinary 
men do not perceive this meaning, and when 
suddenly confronted with some unexpected issue 
they exclaim, ‘Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself, God of Israel, the Saviour’ (Is 457), 
Further, no event is isolated; each has resulted 
from something preceding it, and will issue in con- 
sequences following it. History is a moral current, 
and at whatever point in it the prophet stands he 
feels whence it has come and whither it is flowing. 
Of course, the prophet is not a mere interpreter of 
history or institutions.* To suppose so would be 
to give him the second instead of the first place; 
the mind of man is greater than institutions or 
history, and it is in it above all that God will 
reveal [limself. And even the institutions and 
history are not mere miraculous Divine creations; 
men concurred in founding the institutions, and 
they have their part in making the history. Events 
furnish the occasion of the prophet’s intuitions, but 
they do not set bounds to them. Indeed we often 
see the prophet’s mind outrunning history, filling 
the events around him with a profounder meaning 
than they actually contain. is own mind is full 
of great issues, great ideals of the future; and 
eager to see their realization he animates the events 
occurring in his day with a larger significance than 
they have, thinking they will issue in the final 
perfection for which he yearns. If he proves at 
fault in regard to the time, he rightly divines the 
moral connexion of the events of his day with the 
perfection of the end. Other names, such as ‘ seer,’ 
‘watchman’ (Jer 677, Ezk 817), need not be dwelt 
upon. 

There are several passages, belonging to different 
dates, which might be taken as definitions of ‘ pro- 
phet.’ In Am 87:8 it is said, ‘The Lord God doeth 
nothing without revealing his counsel to his ser- 
vants the prophets.’ Jer. (23) varies this by saying 
that the prophet stands ‘in the council’ of J”, and 
knows His purpose (Job 15*). The passage states 
two things, viz. that J” reveals His mind and purpose 
to the prophets, and that He does so particularly in 
reference to the future. When ereat events are 
about to happen, involving the destinies of the 
people, the sensibility of the prophet is quickened 
aud feels their approach, and he stands forth to 
announce them. Thus Amos and Elosea appear as 
heralds of the downfall of the kingdom of the 
North; Micah and Isaiah, when the storm-cloud of 
Assyrian invasion was rising on the northern 
horizon, and Jeremial: when the empire of the Mast 
was passing to the Chaldzeans, and the downfall of 
Judah was nigh at land. Among otler passages 
referring to prophecy on its predictive side, Is 
4] 4-218 (cf, 4515-19) deserves mention, Here predic- 
tive prophecy is claimed for J” and Israel and 
denied to the idols and their peoples, and the power 
to predict as well as the fact of having truly pre- 
dicted is proof that J” is God. J” is the first and 
the last ; He initiates the movements of history, 
and He brings them toanend. From the beginning 
Ile foresees the end. Butitis His relation to Israel 
that causes Him to announce it beforehand. For 
Israel is His servant, and His purpose can be ful- 
filled only through the co-operation of men, to 
whom it must be revealed. The conception of a 
living God in moral fellowship with men involves 
in it prophecy having reference to the future. Here 
again prophecy is lifted up mto the sphere of 
personal religious life. 

The passage Dt 18°**, though not exeluding 
prediction, places prophecy on a broader basis. 
Prophecy is due to two things: (1) to that 
yearning of tlie human spirit to know the will of 


* This seems the idea of y. Hofmann, Weissagung τι. Erfiil- 
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the deity, and to have communion with him, 
common to men everywhere. This yearning 
created many kinds of diviners, who by external 
means inferred what was the mind of deity. But 
it is not in this way, but in one higher and 
worthier, that the true God satisfies the yearning 
of His people’s heart (Nu 237%), However pro- 
fusely signs of Him and of His mind be scattered 
over nature, there is a more immediate intercourse 
between Him and men, He speaks to the mind 
of man directly ; there is a communion of spirit 
with spirit. J” puts His words in the prophet’s 
mouth, who speaks them in His name (Dt 18% 1%), 
(2) And the reason for employing a prophet as 
mediator between J” and the people is that the 
people shrank from hearing the voice of J” speak- 
ing to them directly. He spoke the ten words in 
the people’s ears at Horeb, but Israel said, ‘ Let 
me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, 
that I die not’ (18"). An extraordinarily lofty 
place is assigned here to the prophet: his words 
are as much the words of J” as if J” spoke them 
immediately with His own voice (cf. Nu 199). 
But these words of Moses, ‘A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you like unto me,’ 
contain other points illustrating the idea of 
‘prophet.’ The term ‘raise up’ (cf. Am 921) is 
used of the judges, and in many ways the 
prophets were the successors of the judges. The 
prophet is immediately raised up. The Divine 
act is reflected in his own consciousness in the 
crisis named his “ 0811.) His position is a personal 
one. 116 is not a member of a caste inheriting an 
office. He may be taken from any class: from 
the priesthood, like Samuel, Jer., and Ezek., and 
probably others; from the aristocracy of the 
capital, like Isaiah from the population of the 
country townships, like Micah and Urijah of 
Kiriath-jearim (Jer 26); or from those that followed 
after the flock, like Amos. Women, too, might be 
prophetesses, as Miriam, Deborah, and Huldah 
(2 Καὶ 22). The singular ‘a prophet’ may be used 
collectively of a line of prophets (Hos 12%), or 
more probably as there was usually only one great 
prophet at one time the reference may be to the 
individual prophet in each age. In the words ‘like 
unto me’ the prophet is put on the same plane 
with Moses; and so far as the scope of his func- 
tions extended this is the best definition. It may 
be said that we really do not know what Moses 
was like; and to say that the prophet was ‘like 
Moses,’ is to explain the unknown by the more un- 
known. We know at least what Moses was thought 
to be like in the age of the Deuteronomist and 
earlier—he was one faithful in all God’s house (Nu 
157)» and the prophet’s oversight was equally broad. 
Prophecy was not an institution among other insti- 
tutions, like priesthood and monareliy ; it founded 
the monarchy, and it claimed in the name of J” 
to correct and instruct priests as well as kings. 
Vholuck * has defined the prophet as ‘the bearer 
of the idea of the theocracy.’ The definition is 
true in the sense that the prophets do not claim 
to be originators, they have inherited the prin- 
ciples which they teach; but it touches the prophet 
only on his intellectual side. The prophet was 
more than a teacher, and the theocracy was life 
as well as truth. The prophet was not only the 
bearer, he was the embodiment of the idea of the 
theocracy. This idea, which is that of the eom- 
munion of the living God with mankind, was 
realized in him and through him ἴῃ Israel. 
Though he could be distinguished from Israel he 
was, in truth, Israel at its highest. The prophets 
were not persons who stood as mere objective 
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addressed ; they were of the people; the life of 
* Die Propheten u. thre Weissagungen, p. 12. 


the people flowing through the general mass only 
reached its flood-tide in them. Every feeling of 
the people, every movement of life in it, sent its 
impulse up to them; every hope and fear was 
reflected in their hearts. And it was with hearts 
so filled and minds so quickened and broad that 
they entered into the communion of God. 

One other passage may be referred to which 
expresses very clearly the main element in the 
idea of prophet. In Ex 7! J” speaks to Moses, 
‘See, I have made thee God to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet’ (P). In 
Ex 418 (J) a similar statement occurs, ‘He (Aaron) 
shall be thy spokesman to the people; he shall be 
to thee for a mouth, and thou stele be to him 
God.’ Moses ‘inspired’ Aaron, and Aaron spoke 
his words to Pharaoh and the people. So all the 
prophets, e.g. Is 803 511}, regard themselves as the 
‘mouth’ of J”. 

ii. INSPIRATION.—When Samuel dismissed Saul 
he said to him, ‘Thou shalt meet a band of 
prophets; and the spirit of the Lord will come 
mightily upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with 
them, and shalt be turned into another mam’ 
(1S 10%), The term ‘prophesy’ describes the 
excited demeanour and utterance of the prophets, 
and the ‘spirit’ is regarded as the canse of this. 
Of course, the prophets did not utter mere sounds, 
but words with meaning; but it is the personal 
exaltation of the prophet himself, who has become 
another man, and not specially the contents of his 
utterance, that is ascribed to the ‘spirit.”, The man 
on whom the spirit eomes, oftener performs deeds 
than speaks words. The ‘spirit of the Lord’ came 
on Samson, and he rent the lion as he would have 
rent a kid (δ 146); it came on Saul, and he slew 
his oxen and sent the fragments throughout Israel, 
ealling to war with Ammon (1 § 11°); similarly it 
came on Gideon (J g 693), Jephthah (1139), and others, 
and they went out to war and judged Israel. The 
spirit of the Lord suddenly earries Elijah away, 
one knows not whither (1 K 1813), and men fear 
that it may east hin upon some mountain or into 
some valley (2 K 916) ; and with ‘the hand of the 
Lord’? upon him he kept pace with Ahab’s 
chariots (1 K 18%). Probably the conception of 
God and that of the spirit of God always corre- 
sponded to one another. In early times God was 
eonceived more as a natural than a spiritual force ; 
His operation, even when He might operate on the 
ethical side of man’s nature, was physical. Hence 
‘spirit’ connotes suddenness amd violence in the 
Divine operation. When one is seen performing 
what is beyond man to do, or what is beyond him- 
self in his natural condition, both to himself and 
to the onlooker he appears not himself, he is 
another man; he is seized and borne onward by a 
power external to him—the spirit of the Lord is 
upon him. One under the spirit is always carried 
away by an impulse, sudden, and often uncon- 
trollable. Hence the terms descriptive of the 
spirit’s operation suggest suddenness and violence ; 
it ‘comes upon’ (77 7771 8 1930. 23), ‘comes mightily 
upon’ (nox 18 10%), ‘falls upon’ (Ezk 115), 
‘descends and rests on’ (m3 Nu 11°), ‘puts on?’ 
a man as a garment (wad Jg 6*4, 2 Ch 24"), “ fills’ 
him (Mie 3°), and the like. Simularly it is said 
that the ‘hand of the Lord’ comes upon him (Ezk 
13, 2K 3%), and overpowers him (is 81), All 
these expressions describe the phenomena visible 
to the onlooker, or experienced by the prophet. 
But it is the complex manifestation that they 
describe; they do not analyze it, nor answer the 
question, Where amidst these phenomena is the 
point at which the spirit operates? 

It is remarkable that in the literary prophets 
little reference is made to the spirit, and the 
references made are rather allusive than formal 
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and direct. Hosea (97) calls the prophet ‘the man 
of the spirit’; Isaiah (30' 2, cf. Job 26%) uses ‘ spirit 
of J”’ as parallel to ‘mouth of J”’; and Micah (3°) 
declares himself full of power ‘by the spirit of 
J”’ to declare unto Jacob 1115 transgression.* But 
other prophets, including Amos and Jer., do not 
express the idea. The explanation of this fact is 
probably this: in this age the violent excitation 
usual in early prophecy had almost disappeared ; 
it was the violent impulse to speak or act that 
‘spirit’ particularly connoted, and hence refer- 
ences to spirit are rare. Isaiah on one oceasion 
(811) speaks of the ‘hand’ of J” being upon him, 
which may refer to some unusual elevation (though 
ef. Jer 1617, but the ‘power’ which Micah was 
conscious of was probably moral, though whether 
lutermittent or not may be uncertain. Some have 
supposed that in this age the spirit was regarded 
as a permanent possession of the prophet, and for 
that reason not specially allnded to.t In Nu 11% 
the spirit that was upon Moses is spoken of, part 
of which rested on the elders, and they prophesied. 
Their prophesying was momentary and under great 
excitation; but whether the ‘spirit’ was considered 
a permanent possession of Moses or not is not elear 
(cf. v. with v.*%). And the same uncertainty re- 
niains with regard to the ‘spirit’ that was on 
Elijah (2 K 2%), In Is 1138. the spirit of J” is 
said to descend and rest upon the Messiah, giving 
him discernment, counsel, and might in rule, as 
well as the fear of the Lord; and this spirit would 
seem a permanent possession, though revealing 
itself as occasions required. But the failure of 
the canonical prophets to refer to the spirit is 
scarcely due to their thinking of it as a permanent 
power indwelling in them; itis rather due to their 
not thinking of the spirit specially at all. The 
cessation of the ecstasy left the prophet his proper 
self; he was conscious of being an independent 
individual person, and as such he entered into 
fellowship with God. He was no more driven or 
overpowered by an impulse from without, which 
superseded his proper self ; his communion with 
God was a communion of two moral persons. God, 
it is true, did not speak to him face to face and 
externally as He did to Moses, but He spoke no 
less really to his mind. The nature of the com- 
munion is clear from the dialogues in Is 6 and 
Jerl. In its full perfection it is seen in Jeremiah, 
who should be taken as the true type of the 
prophet. 

At a later time references to the spirit again 
recur, ᾿νβεηραθυοο in Ezekiel. How far the trances 
of Ezekiel were real, being partly due to a natural 
constitutional temperament, and how far they 
are mere literary embodiment of an idea, may be 
disputed. In the latter case the idea they express 
would be the one running through all his pro- 
phecies, the transcendent majesty and power of 
God, and the nothingness of the ‘child of man,’ 
who is ἃ mere instrument in the hand of God. In 
this late age various ideas of the spirit prevail. 
A prophet hke Joel goes back to the early forms 
of prophecy, and reproduces the ancient idea of 
the spirit (2°54 (Heb. 3!]). In other passages the 
spirit appears a permanent possession, heing like 
the gift bestowed on one when consecrated to an 
othee (15 61!); while in others still the spirit seeins 
generalized into the Divine enlightenment and 
guidance given to Israel through its leaders and 
prophets all down its history (Is 59?! 63”, Hag 2°). 
But amidst some variety of conception certain 
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_ allude to any mental operations of their own, the 
*Some scholars regard the phrase by the spirit of J” as an | 


explanatory gloss (Well., Nowack, etc.). The sense of ns is 
uncertain ; it may mean with, by the aid af, Gn 41, Job 264, or 
It may he arewus, sign : ‘full of power, even the spirit of 4", RVm. 
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something external to man, something Divine, 
something bestowed by God on man. 

Taking into account what has been said above 
of the ‘spirit,’ it appears that what has been 
ealled the prophetic state varied at different times. 
Two periods can be distinguished, though not 
separated from one another by any sharp line of 
demareation; the early prophetic period, and the 
period of the literary prophets. (1) In the early 
period menta: exeitation was common, though the 
excitation might be of various degrees ; self-con- 
sclousness was not lost, and memory of what was 
experienced remained; the NT rule that ‘the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets’ 
was in most cases verified. The revelation in this 
period often took the form of dream and vision. 
The OT couples these two together (Nu 12, Jl 
258 [Heb. 3']). Dream and vision are not identical, 
but they difler chiefly in degree—the degree to 
which the senses are dormant, and the conscious- 
ness of what is external is lost, and reflective 
control over the operations of the mind is sus- 
pended. The prophets regard their dreams and 
visions as something objective in the sense that 
they are caused by God(Am‘7*). But in attempt- 
ing to analyze the prophetic mind we must 
remember that dreaming and seeing a vision are 
forms of thinking ; the contents of the dream and 
vision are not objective, as things seen with the 
bodily eye are objective, they are creations of the 
mind itself. Perhaps the best idea of the pro- 
phetic mind in this period or in this condition 
might be got by reflecting on the phenomena of 
the dream. Now, it is in this period that the 
phraseology current all down the prophetie age 
originated, and it is the phenomena of this period 
that it deseribes—such phraseology as ‘see,’ 
‘vision,’ ‘hear,’ ‘the word of the Lord,’ and such 
like. In this early time prophets did ‘see’ and 
had ‘visions’; they did ‘hear’ the ‘word of the 
Lord,’ just as one sees persons and things, and hears 
words audibly in a dream. The terms truly de- 
scribe the mental experiences of the prophet, and 
are not mere figures of speech. But in the time 
of the canonical prophets visions and dreams 
virtually ceased, though the prophetic language 
still remained in use. It is quite possible that in 
some cases the literary prophets still had visions 
and ‘heard’ words, but certainly they use the 
aucient phraseology in a multitude of instances 
when they had no such experience. Jer. alludes 
with aversion to the ‘dreams’ of the false prophets. 
It is possible that these dreams were in some cases 
veal, Lding due to the agitations produced by the 
political crises of the time. If so, it is another 
evidence that these prophets still occupied a 
position which the true prophecy had long aban- 
doned. (2) Perhaps the best idea of the mental 
state of the prophet in the purest stage of prophecy 
would be got by considering the condition of the 
religious mind in earnest devotion or rapt spiritual 
communion with God. Even the earliest prophets 
intercede with God (Am 7, cf. Ex 32"); and Oehler 
has drawn attention to the fact that the com- 
munication of a revelation to them is often called 
‘answering’ thern—the same expression as is nsed 
in regard to prayer (Mie 3’, llab 21", Jer 23°), 
The prophets asseverate very strongly that it is 
the word of God which they speak. But it is 
doubtful if any psychological conelusions ean be 
drawn from their language. For it is to the 
contents of their prophecies that they refer; and 
though it might seem strange that they do not 


analory of the devout worshipper suggests an ex- 
planation. A person in earnest prayer to God 
and communion with Him, though his mind will 
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dawns on him, or eertitude is reached, or conduct 
becomes plain, will also feel and say with certainty 
that it was God who gave him the result he 
reached. It might be rash to say that the experi- 
ence of such a devout mind is perfectly analogous 
to that of the prophetic mind, but the analogy is 
probably the nearest that can be found. 

It may be said, therefore: (1) that the prophet’s 
mind in revelation was not passive, but in a state 
of activity. Even the ‘call’ to prophesy was not 
addressed to a mind empty or unoceupied with the 
interests of the nation. The ‘call’ came to the 
three great prophets through a vision (Is 6, Jer 1, 
Ezk 1), but it is recognized that the ‘ vision’ 
contains strictly nothing new ; it is a combination 
of ideas and thought-images already lying in the 
mind, Isaiah, for example, had often thought of 
the Holy One of Israel, the King, previous to his 
vision ; he had often considered the sinfulness of 
the people, which he himself shared ; and no doubt 
he had forecast the inevitable fate of the people 
when J” arose to shake terribly the earth. These 
thoughts probably occupied his mind at the 
moment of his 6811, for it came to him as he 
worshipped J” in the temple, and beheld His 
glory (cf. also Jer 1.1, Neither can the com- 
pudsion of which the prophets speak be regarded as 
anything physical. Even when Amos says, ‘The 
Lord God speaks, who can but prophesy?’ the 
constraint is only moral. And tattlarty when Jer. 
says, ‘Thou didst induce (or entice) me, and I was 
induced ’ (207), he refers to the conflict in his own 
mind deseribed in 1119. and even when he speaks 
of the word of J” being as a fire in his bones, com- 
pelling him to speak, when, to avoid persecution, 
he had resolved to be silent, there is nothing more 
than such moral constraint as was felt by the 
apostles in the early days of the Church, or by 
one now with earnest convictions. Again, the 
allegation, often made, that the prophets did not 
understand their own oracles, can hardly be sub- 
stantiated. The passage 1 P 1 says that the 
prophets ‘searched what time or what manner of 
time the spirit of Christ which was in them did 
point unto’; but first, it speaks of the prophets as 
a body, and of the spirit common to them all. It 
does not say that any prophet searched his own 
prophecies. The apostle probably generalizes the 
instance referred to in Dn 97, where Daniel searches 
the prophecies of Jeremiah. Further, the point to 
which the search was directed was the time or 
manner of time, nothing else. And this point, if 
indicated at all, was indicated so obscurely that it 
had to be inferred from the other contents of the 
prophecy (cf. Mt 24%"), (2) The kind of operation 
of the prophetic mind when reaching or perceiving 
truth was intuition. In the early times of pro- 
phecy the excitation or comparative ecstasy was 
common. ‘This elevated condition of the intuitive 
mind was natural to an Oriental people, and in 
an early age. It was a thing particularly natural 
when truth was new; when convictions regarding 
God, and man’s duty in moments of great per- 
sonal responsibility or national trial, were for the 
first time breaking on the human mind. S5ut, 
on the other hand, it is equally natural that 
as propheey became more regular and acquired 
the character of a stable institution, such accom- 
paniments of revelation in the mind would gradu- 
ally disappear. And the same effect would follow 
from the gradual accumulation of religious truths. 
These were no longer altogether new. As funda- 
mental verities they had entered into the conscious- 
ness of the nation. What was new was only the 
application of them to the particular erisis in the 
individual’s life or the nation’s lustory, or that 
further expansion of them needful in order to 
make them applicable. But this was always new. 


No truth uttered by a prophet has attained the 
rank of a maxim of reflection or a deduction from 


prior truths. The prophet never comes before 
men inferring. His mind operates in another way. 
The truth reached is always a novelty to him, so 
that he feels it to be an immediate communication 
from God. But it is vain to speculate how the 
Divine mind coalesces with the human, or to ask 
at what point the Divine begins to operate. Some 
have argued that the operation was dynamical, 
that is, an intensification of the faculties of the 
mind, enabling it thus to reach higher truth. 
Others regard the Divine operation as of the nature 
of suggestion of truth to the mind. What is to be 
held, at all events, is that revelation was not the 
communication of abstract or general religious 
ideas to the intellect of the prophet. His whole 
religious mind was engaged. He entered into the 
fellowship of God, his mind oceupied with all his 
own religious interests and all those of the people 
of God; and his mind thus operating, he reached 
the practical truth relevant to the occasion. 

iil. THE FALSE PRopurETS. — Reference has 
already been made in the historical sketch to the 
so-called false prophets, but the phenomenon of 
false prophecy has points of connexion also with 
the prophetie mind. A hard-and-fast line of de- 
marecation between true and false prophecy ean 
hardly be drawn. The fact that prophecy was the 
embodiment of a religious-national spirit accounts 
for what is called false prophecy. When the 
spirit that animated the prophet pursued pre- 
dominantly national ends, he was a false prophet ; 
when the ends pursued were religious and ethical 
the prophet was true, because in the religion of 
J” the national was transient, and the ethical 
abiding. 

In early times men everywhere felt the nearness 
of the supernatural; the Divine, with its mani- 
festations, was all about them. Those who seemed 
or who professed themselves to be inspired were 
accepted as being so (ef. the reception given to 
Ehud by the king of Moab, Jg 3390), The spirit of 
the time was not critical; 1t was reverent, or, as 
we might now say, eredulous. In the first conflict 
which we read of between true and false prophecy 
(1 K 22) the 400 prophets of Ahab were alse and 
Mieaiah true, but Micaiah did not consider the pre- 
tensions to inspiration of his opponent Zedekiah to 
be false. He was inspired, but it was by a lying 
spirit from the Lord (1 K 22”-*), This lying spirit 
was put by J” in the mouth of the prophets of 
Ahab that they might entice him to lis destruc- 
tion. The explanation given by Ezekiel (Ezk 13. 
14) is similar: J” deceives the prophet that He 
may destroy him and his dupes alike (14%). But 
5 8 deception of the prophets in order to destroy 
them and those who consult them is in punish- 
ment of previous evil (1 Καὶ 228, Ezk 14:1 2§ 241), 
A profounder conception of the ethical nature of 
J”, and a dislike to regard Him as the author of 
evil (cf. 28 24! with 1 Ch 21'), combined perhaps 
with a more critical judgment of; their contem- 
poraries, led others to a different explanation. To 
Jeremiah the false prophet is not inspired by a 
lying spirit from J”, he 15 not inspired atall. He 
speaks out of his own heart, and has not been 
sent (Jer 2316-21. 25.26), Micah goes further and 
analyzes the prophet’s motives: he speaks what 
men wish to hear (24, ef. Is 30!*-), and for interested 
ends—‘ When they have something to chew with 
their teeth they cry, Peace; but whoso putteth not 
into their mouth, they preach war against him” 
(3°). And the priest Amaziah (Ain 7.52) seems to 
have formed his idea of the prophets as a whole 
from this class. 

There are several kinds of false prophecy of 
little interest except a» casting light on the re- 
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ligious condition of the people, ¢.g. prophecy by 
other gods than J”, a thing perhaps not very preva- 
lent in the prophetic age; and propliecy as a 
professional means of gaining a living. There 
were persons who assumed the hairy mantle and 
ailfected prophetic phraseology, ne tin J”, ‘saith J” 
(cf. Jer 239 yivdma ne'tim, Ezk 13° 7), apparently 
for the sake of bread (Mic 3°). It was customary 
to bring presents to the seers and prophets in 
ancient times when people consulted them (1 8 98, 
1 Καὶ 14°, 2 K 8%; cf. Nu 227), and the practice not 
unnaturally led to deterioration in the prophetic 
class. But in relation to the question of the ‘ pro- 
phetic mind,’ the only ‘false’ prophecy of interest 
is that which we see among propliets all professedly 
and alike prophets of J”. Men who alike regarded 
prophetic truth as something revealed by J” in the 
heart, are found notinfrequently to give torth as the 
word of J” conflicting judgments. They advised 
contrary steps in a political emergency, or they 
predicted diverse issues in regard to some enterprise 
on which they were consulted. Ahab’s 400 said, 
‘Go up to Ramoth-gilead, for J” shall deliver it 
into the hand of the king’; but Micaiah said, ‘ 1 
saw all Isracl scattered upon the mountains’ (1 K 
2012-17), Jer. predicted that the Chaldzean suprem- 
acy would last 70 years, while Hananiah prophesied 
that in two years’ time the exiles would return, 
with Jehoiachin at their head (Jer 28), ‘To us now, 
with our ideas of the prophet, and looking back to 
him as a great isolated and almost miraculous 
personage, divinely accredited, two things seem 
surprising, first, that any one should suppose him- 
self a true prophet of J” who was not; and, second, 
that the people failed to discriminate between the 
true and the false. As to the first point, it is very 
difficult to discover on what plane of religious 
attainment those called false prophets stood, and 
what kind of consciousness they had. Evidently, 
they had ὦ" conceptions of J” in some of His 
attributes. These were perhaps more His natural 
attributes, such as His power, thau those of His 
moral being. It is here perhaps that the point of 
difference hes—J” was not to them absolutely or 
greatly a moral being, He was a natural force, and 
His operation in a way magical: they thought His 
mere presence in the temple cuaranteed its inviola- 
bility. They were Jehovists, but J” was to them 
greatly a syinbol of nationality, and they were 
fervid nationalists. Such feelings coloured their 
outlook into the future, making them the optimists 
that they were, always crying, Peace and Safety ! 
Further, in whatever way the true prophet was 
assured that he spoke the word of J’, the evidence 
was internal. He had the witness in himself. It 
was & consciousness, something positive, but not 
negative. ‘The person who wanted it had no con- 
sciousness of the want. The case is similar to, if 
not identical with, what is still familiar in religious 
experience. 

As to the second point, the people’s failure to 
discriminate between the true and false prophets, 
it is evident that they had no criterion by which 
to decide. There was usually nothing in the mere 
prophecy or prediction on one side or the other to 
carry conviction. They had to bring the criterion 
with them in their own minds, @.e. to go back to 
the principles on which the prophecy was based— 
He that is of the truth heareth my words. The 
condition of the people’s mind can be observed in 
Jer 1818; Here we see that the people believed in 
peep πὶ as the word of J”, and in their prophets; 

ut Jeremiah, who contradicted these prophets, 
they considered a deceiver and no lover of his 
country. Their state of mind appears even more 
clearly from Jer 28. Hananiah predicted that the 
Exile would be over in two years, while Jeremiah 
said it would last two generations. Naturally, the 


people gave their voice for Hananiah, and for the 
moment Jeremiah was put to silence. There were 
several things which it has been supposed might 
have served as external criteria of true prophecy : 
(1) the prophetic ecstasy ; (2) miracle ; and (3) fulfil- 
ment of the prediction. But all these things when 
used as tests to discriminate between one prophet 
and another were Hable to fail. 

(1) The ecstasy in greater or less degree was a 
thing natural to an Oriental people; in the early 
prophetic period it was common; it was, however, 
no essential element in prophecy. It was no evi- 
dence that a prophet was truc, neither was it any 
evidence that he was false, though if evidence at 
all it was rather evidence that he was false, at 
least in later times, for in the ethical prophecy of 
the 8th century it rarely appears. Ewald, indeed, 
has observed that the ecstasy was liable to be a 
source of false prophecy, for one subject to such a 
condition might think himself inspired by J” when 
he was not. 

(2) Miracle might certainly be an evidence and 
test of true prophecy, ¢.g. in the conditions pro- 
posed by Elijah at Carmel; but such conditions were 
rarely possible. In the OT miracle means wonder ; 
it is something extraordinary, nothing more. The 
force of a miracle to us, arising from our notion of 
Law, would not be felt by a Hebrew, because he 
had no notionof naturallaw. Jurther, the ancient 
mind was reverent, or superstitious, and felt itself 
surrounded by superhuman powers. It was not J” 
alone or His servants that could work wonders; 
the magicians in Egypt also did so (Ex 111" 33 87), 
Again, even when J” empowered one to give a sign 
or wonder, the meaning of the wonder might be 
ambiguous. In Dt 13! a prophet is supposed per- 
mitted to work a miracle at the same time that he 
advocates worship of other gods than J”; but the 
miracle so far from authenticating him as true has 
quite another purpose: it is to prove the people 
whether they love J” with all their heart. To one 
who knows and loves J” no miracle will authenticate 
another god. And to all this has to be added the 
fact that from Amos downwards miracle plays 
hardly any part in the history of prophecy (though 
ef. Is 7?! 387"-), while it was just in the last days of 
the kingdom of Judah that false prophecy was most 
prevalent. 

(3) The test of fulfilment of the prophetic word 
is proposed in Dt 1831, But this criterion was one 
which was serviceable less to individuals than to 
the people, whose life was continuous and extended. 
As a guide to the conduct of individuals at the 
moment when the prediction was uttered it could be 
of little service. Occasionally predictions were made 
which had reference to the near future, as when 
Micaiah predicted Ahab’s defeat at Namoth-gilead, 
or when Jeremiah foretold the death of Hananiah 
within the year. But usually the prophecies bore 
upon the destinies of the State, and had reference to 
a somewhat indefinite future. This peculiarity per- 
plexed men’s minds, and led to the despair or the 
disparagement of prophecy. They said, ‘The days 
are prolonged, and every vision faileth’; or if they 
did not go so far they said of the prophet, ‘The 
vision that he sceth is for many days to come, and 
he prophesieth of the times that are far off’ (Ezk 
12°38), While, therefore, in the prolonged life of 
the people the event might ultimately be seen to 
justify the prophet (zk 2), some more immediate 
test was necessary for the guidance of the indi- 
vidual. Suchatest is proposed by Jeremiah. The 
test lies in the relation of the prophecy to the moral 
condition of the people. The prophet who predicts 
disaster and judgment needs no further authenti- 
cation: the nature of his prophecy proves him 
true; the prophet who prophesies Peace, let the 
event justify him! (Jer 28°%), The interesting 
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thing in all this is that so far as religious certitude 
was concerned the people of Israel were exactly in 
the same position as ourselves. Neither the super- 
natural nor anything else will produce conviction 
apart from moral conditions of the mind. This is 
perhaps a truism because tlie conviction required 
was not mere intellectual belief, but religious faith 
in a person and in His word. 

False prophets are defined to be those by whom 
J” did not speak, and true prophets those by whom 
Ile spoke. The definition is true on both its sides, 
and there are instances when nothing more can 
be said. But usually it is possible to go a step 
further back. The opposite way of stating the 
point has also a truth in it: J” did not speak by 
certain prophets because they were false. His 
speaking or not speaking was not a mere occur- 
rence, isolated and in no connexion with the 
previous mind of the prophets and their religious 
principles. It is extremely difficult to realize the 
condition of people’s minds at any time in Israel. 
There were many planes of religious attainment. 
There were worshippers of other gods than J”; 
and there were those who combined J” and other 
gods in their worship (Zeph 1). There were wor- 
shippers of J” to whom J” was little more than 
a symbol of their nationahty. There were wor- 
shippers of J” who, in addition to regarding Hin 
as the impersonation of their nationality, ascribed 
to Him lofty natural attributes, such as power, 
but who reflected little 1f at all on the moral 
aspects of His being. And there were those to 
whom the moral overshadowed all else, and who 
regarded J” as the very impersonation of the moral 
idea. Scholars will dispute how far moral concep- 
tions of J” prevailed among the people from the 
first, and also how much moral teaching was set 
before them at the beginning. But the great 
lesson-book in which thoughtful men read was the 
national history and fortunes. This was written 
by the finger of God. In the prosperous days after 
David little advance might be made; men settled 
on their lees. but by and by God sent unto them 
‘them that pour off’ (Jer 4812. The disasters 
suffered im the obstinate Syrian wars from Omri 
onwards awoke the conscience of men, revealing 
the nature of J“, and directing the eye to the 
national sores: for at all times national disaster 
and internal miseries were felt to be due to the 
displeasure of God (28 91}. 2418) 1 K 17). Thus, 
though history casts little light on its growth, 
there arose a society educated in the things of 
God, and it was out of this society that the true 
prophets were called ; for the idea that the breadth 
and wealth of religious and moral conceptions in a 
prophet like Amos were all supplied to him by 
revelation after his call, will biel be maintained. 
Those who stood on a lower plane were not suited 
for the purposes of J”, and He did not speak by 
them. They came forward in His name, but it 
was mainly national impulses that inspired them. 

There are three lines on which Jeremiah opposes 
the other prophets: the political, the moral, and 
the personal. (1) The false or national prophets 
desired that Israel should take its place among the 
nations as one of them; bea warlike State, ride on 
horses, build fenced cities, and when in danger seek 
alliances abroad. Jeremiah and the true prophets 
instead of all these things recommend quiet con- 
fidence and trust in J” (Is 79 177). (90) The national 
prophets had not a stringent morality. Jeremiah 
charges some of them with being immoral (Jer 
23). But what characterized them all was a 
superficial judgment of the moral condition of the 
nation, which was but the counterpart of their 
inadequate conception of the moral being of J”. 
The condition of society did not strike them as at 
all desperate. Hence they preached Peace, and 


healed the hurt of the people slightly. On the 
other hand, the words of Micah, ‘ { am full of power 
to declare to Jacob his transgressions’ (3°), might 
be taken as the motto of every trne prophet. It is 
possible, even true, that the demands of the true 
prophets were ideal, that they could not be realized 
in an earthly community, that it was the spirit of 
the future yet to be that was reflecting itself in 
their hearts—a future that even to us is still to 
be; and if is not impossible that the people felt 
this and passed by their words as impossible of 
realization (Jer 2°°)—a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice (Ezk 33°"). (8) With his 
tendency to introspection Jeremiali analyzes his 
own mind; and that naive feeling of former pro- 
phets, that they spoke the word of J’, is to hina 
distinct element of consciousness. He knows that 
he stands in the council of J”, and he is certain 
that the false prophets have not his experience 
(2378. °), THe does not hesitate to go further and 
assert that those prophets whom lhe opposes are 
conscious that they have no true fountain of in- 
spiration within them. Their prophetic manner, 
‘saith J”,’ is affectation (237), and there is nothing 
personal in the contents of their oracles, which 
they steal every one from his neighbour (23%), 
The prophets of this tnne speak of their ‘dreams,’ 
and it is possible that the crisis in the nation’s 
history agitated them and produced mental ex- 
citation ; but it is evident that they represented a 
phase of prophecy which had long been overcome. 
It is strange that, from the days of Micaiah ben 
Imlah under Ahab down to the fall of the Judzan 
State, no change seems to have takeu place in the 
position and principles either of the true prophets 
or of the false. 

C. THE TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS.—The 
idea of the ‘prophet,’ one who speaks from God 
(13. 1.), leaves a very extended sphere of action to 
the prophet. The prophet is always a man of [118 
own time, and it is always to the people of his own 
time that he speaks, not to a generation long after, 
nor tous. Aud the things of which he speaks will 
always be things of importance to the people of 
his own day, whether they be things belonging to 
their internal life and conduct, or things affecting 
their external fortunes as a people among other 
peoples. And as he speaks to the mind and con- 
sciousness of the people before him, he speaks 
always with a view to influence it. On many, 
perhaps on all occasions, the most powerful means 
of exerting an influence on the mind of his time 
may be what he is able to reveal to it of the future, 
whether the future be full of merey or of judg- 
ment; but whether he speaks of the present or the 
future the direct and conscious object of the pro- 
phet is to influence the people of his own genera- 
tion. For this purpose the prophet reviews, not 
only the forces and tendencies operating in his 
own nation, but all the forces, moral and national, 
operating in the great world outside (Jer 1°), 

Influenced partly by the great apologetic use 
made of the prophecies in tlie NT, interpreters 
were for long accustomed to lay almost exclusive 
stress upon the predictive element in prophecy, so 
that prophecy and prediction were considered 
things identical. The function of the prophet 
was supposed to be to predict the Messiah and the 
things of His kingdom ; and the use of the pro- 
phecies was to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, 
or nore generally to show the supernaturalness of 
revelation. However legitimate such a use of the 
prophecies may be, modern interpreters have 
rightly felt that it failed to take into account a 
very large part of their contents. The religious 
and moral teaching of the prophets was overlooked. 
Hence in modern times a different view las arisen, 
to the effect that the function of the prophet was 
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to teach moral and religious truth. But this view 
is equally one-sided with the other. T’o us now to 
whom the apologetic use of prophecy has become 
less necessary, the moral teaching of the prophets 
may seem the most important thing in their pro- 
phecies. Butif any prophetic book be examined, 
such as Amos or Hos 4-14, or any of the complete 
prophetic discourses contained in a prophet’s book, 
such as Is 1, δ, 6. 2-4, it will appear that the 
ethical and religious teaching is always secondary, 
and that the essential thing in the book or dis- 
course is the prophet’s outlook into the future. 
The burden of the teaching of all the great 
canonical prophets is: (1) that the downfall of 
the State is imminent; (2) that it is J” who is 
destroying it ; and (3) that the nation which shall 
overthrow it, be it Assyria or Babylon, is the 
instrument of J”, the rod of His anger, raised up 
by Him to execute His purpose. And the pro- 
phet’s religious teaching regarding the nature of 
J”, and the duty and sin of the people, is sub- 
ordinate, and meant to sustain his outlook into 
the future and awaken the mind of the people to 
the truth of it (cf. above A. iii. 8). This may be said 
also of such a NT prophet as John the Baptist, 
and in a sense even of our Lord. The Baptist’s 
theme was, The kingdom of heaven is at hand ; and 
his ethical teaching, Repent! Bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance ! was designed to prepare men 
for entering into the kingdom. And our Lord’s 
theme was tle same, the coming of the kingdom 
of God; and FElis moral teaching, such as_ the 
Sermon on the Mount, was intended to show the 
nature of the kingdom and the condition of mind 
necessary to inherit it. Of course, the outlook of 
the prophets was not bounded by the downfall of 
the State. Their outlook embraces also that which 
les beyond, for the great events transacting around 
them, being all moral interpositions of J”, seem to 
therm always to issue in the coming in of the per- 
fect kingdom of God; and this final condition of 
the people is virtually their chief theme. 

i. GENERAL TEACHING.—In general, the prophets 
may be characterized as religious idealists, who 
appealed directly to the spirit in man; who set the 
truth before men aud exhorted them to follow it, 
not out of constraint, but in freedom of spirit, 
because it was good, and the will of their God. 
They never dreamed of legislative compulsion. 
The law recognized by Amos is the law of right- 
eousness and humanity written on all men’s hearts, 
whether Jew or heathen; the law of Hosea is the 
law of love to Him who had loved the people and 
called His son out of Egypt. 
occupied the Christian position; they demanded 


with St. Paul that men’s conduct and life should | 


The prophets really © 


is treated under their respective names. Here 
only two or three general points can be alluded 
to. 

(1) The prophets all teach that J” alone is God of 
Israel, and that He is a moral Being, whose accept- 
able service is a religious and righteous life (Mic 6°), 
and not mere ritual (Hos 6%, Is 1, Jer 72, 18 
1552, Questions have been raised whether in these 
points the prophets follow a law, such as the Deca- 
logue, or ee the moral Decalogue be not, in 
fact, a concentration of their teaching. All classes 
of the people agreed with the prophets that J” was 
the particular God of Israel, but a theoretical 
monotheistic faith cannot have prevailed among 
the mass of the people. Such a faith, though only 
informally and indirectly enunciated by them, 
evidently prevailed among the prophcis from Elijah 
downwards; but how much older the belief may 
be and how widely it was entertained among the 
people, the very scanty history scarcely enables us 
to determine. Perhaps too nuch stress may be laid 
on the value, particularly in early times of simple 
thought, of an abstract monotheism. What was 
important was the nature of J”, the closeness of 
relation to Him which conditioned human life, and 
the worshipper’s feeling that He was his God; 
whether other beings to be called vods existed, and 
were served by the nations, was practically of little 
moment. Even the polytheism of the heathen 
sometimes came practically near to monotheism. 
Worshippers usually devoted themselves to one out 
of the many gods known in their couniry; they 
usually, therefore, thought of him as god alone, 
and gradually assigned all the distinctive attributes 
of other deities, 7.¢. virtually of deity, to him. And 
one can conceive how particularism or monolatry, 
the idea that J” was the particular God of Israel 
and of Israelites, may have had in a rnde age an 
educative and religious influence which an abstract 
monotheism might not have exerted. ‘To itmay be 
greatly due that extraordinary sense of the presence 
of J” in the people’s history and the individual’s 
life, that personal intimacy with God, characteristie 
of OT religion. 

So far as the worship of J” is concerned, it is re- 
markable that Elijah, though contending against 
Baal worsliip, is not said to have assailed the calves. 
The history of Elijah is a fragment, and it may be 
precarious to draw conclusions from the historian’s 
silence. Even Amos does not refer formally to the 
calves ; he condemns the ritual worship as a whole, 
and threatens with destruction the seats of calf- 
worship ; and his condemnation of the whole prob- 
ably applies to the details ; at least it is wholly 
inept to infer that he saw no evil in the calves. 
Hosea is the first to condemn them expressly, and 


| in Judah Isaiah in like manner often assails images 
spirit to be formed and guided by the fellowship | (Is25178). Whenthe early prophetsassailthe worship 
‘at the Aigh places, it is the nature of the worship 


of God and the thankful remembrance of His 

redemption wrought for them. Later prophets: that they attack, not the multiplicity of altars. 
perceive that man’s spirit must be determined by , But Jer. and Ezek., along with Deut., go further, 
an operation of God, who will write His law on it ‘and condemn the high places theinselves; they are 
(Jer 31°%), or who will put His own spirit within | Canaanite and heathen (Dt 12’, Jer 2’, Ezk 20-**-),* 


be the free expression of the spirit within them, a 


him as the impulsive principle of his life (Is 32”, 
lizk 36°), Hence ritual has no place in the 
prophetic teaching, that which is moral alone 
has any meaning. No doubt the prophets assail 
abuses in ritual worship as well as in social life, 
and men more practical than they embody their 
principles in legislative form, for the prophets, 
instead of being mere expounders of the Law, are 
indirectly the authors of the Law; but when this 
legislation, even though an embodiment of pro- 
phetic teaching, is elevated by authority into State 
or ecclesiastical law, however necessary the step 
might be, it is a descent from the NT position 
occupied by the prophets. 

The special teaching of the individual prophets 


The prophets’ attacks on sacrifice are in opposition 
to the exaggerated worth assigned to ritual by the 
people. Their position is not, as is often said, that 
sacrifice without a righteous life is an abomination 
to J”, but rather this: that sacrifice as a substi¢ute 
for a righteous life is an abomination. Τὺ is a 
question of service of J”; and J” desires a righteous 
life so much more than sacrifice, that He may be 
said not to desire sacrifice at all (Hos 6°), 

(2) Though the prophets use the word ‘covenant’ 
little down to the time of Deut. and Jer., the idea they 
express of the relation of J” and Israel is the same. 
J” says in Am 93 You only have I known of all the 

*In Mic 15 LXX reads ‘sin of Judah’ for ‘hich places of 
Judah.’ 
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familics of the earth.’ J”’s choice of Israel was a 
conscious, historical act. With this all the pro- 
phets agree. No motive is assigned for the choice, 
and no purpose to be served by Israel thus chosen 
is referred to. In Amos for all that appears, the 
choice of Israel is virtually an act of what is called 
sovereignty. In Hosea the act is regarded as due 
to J”’s love (11). This makes the act moral, and 
explains it, though the love itself is necessarily in- 
explicable. In Deut. the love is denied to be due to 
anything in Israel, and seems just explained by 
itself (Dt 78). In Isaiah the idea of a purpose had 
in view in the choice begins to appear. J” is the 
universal sovereign, and His making of Israel His 
people was in order that He might be recognized 
as God and alone exalted (2). In Isaiah sin is 
insensibility to J” the King, levity and self- 
exaltation; and religion is recognition of J” and 
His benetits, a constant consciousness of Him and 
trust in Him, While Jer. shares Isaiah’s idea of 
what true religion is (9**), he speaks of Israel being 
chosen ‘that they might be unto me for a people, 
and for a name, and fora glory.’ In other words, 
Israel was chosen that by its character it might 
reflect moral fame upon its God, that is, make 
known J” to the world of men, if not by active 
operations, by showing in its own character the 
nature of its God. The prophet of Is 40 ff. often 
expresses the same idea (495 4453), but he adds to 
it the conception of an active operation of Israel in 
making J” known to the nations (Is 42'4 401-6 60!*>). 
This is the highest generalization regarding Israel’s 
place in the religious history of mankind, and the 
purpose of J” in its election. 

(3) The prophets address themselves to the 
nation; but in appealing to the whole they appeal 
to each individual, though no doubt specially to 
those whose conduct is influential in shaping the 
destiny of the whole, J” chose a nation because 
His idea of mankind, of which He will be God, is 
that of a social organism. It is this organism of 
which He is God. But though the relation might 
secm to be with the ideal unity, it operated in dis- 
posing all the parts making up the unity rightly 
to one another. And in this way each individual 
felt J” to be his God. It is absurd to arene that 
the nationalism of OT religion excluded individual 
religion. Dut the later prophets feel that a true 
social organism can be created only out of true 
individual members, and they begin to construct 
a whole out of single persons. Many things united 
to work in this direction. The nation no longer 
existed, but the individuals remained, and J” and 
religion remained. Moreover, personal piety, such 
as Was seen most conspicuously in Jer., but was not 
confined to him, was a great creative force; the 
sense of relation to God made powerful men, and 
the sense of the relation in common united them. 
Reflexion also did something. Ezekiel saw the 
practical need of reconstructing a people, and re- 
cognized this to be his task. He felt himself in 
a certain way a Pastor with a care of individual 
souls. And he saw the need of creating independ- 
ent individual personalities by disentangling them 
from the national whole and its doom—‘ All souls 
are mine, saith J”; as the soul of the father so also 
the soul of the son.’ But, however individualistic 
the operations of the prophets of this age were, 
they never abandon the idea of founding a new 
social organism. Individualism is but the neces- 
sary stage towards this. J” is God of mankind, 
not of an inorganic mass of individual men. 

ii. PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.—As the prophets are 
absorbed in the destinies of the kingdom of God, 
it will be chiefly momenta in its history and de- 
velopment and its final condition that will form 
the subject of their predictions. They will have 
little occasion to refer to the future of individuals, 


or to predict events in their history. There are 
instances; e.g. Samuel predicted some things that 
would happen to Saul, which the history declares 
did happen (1 5 9. 10). Jer. predicted the death of 
Hananiah within the year, which took place (Jer 
28). But most of the predictions relate to the 
history of the State and its destinies. Micaiah 
predicted the defeat and death of Ahab at Ramoth- 
cilead (1 K 22). Isaiah predicted the failure of the 
Northern coalition to subdue Jerusalem (Is 7); he 
also predicted the overthrow in two or three years 
of Damascus and Northern Israel before the Assy- 
rians (Is 8.17). In like manner he predicted the 
failure of Sennacherib to capture Jerusalem; while, 
on the other hand, Jer. predicted the failure of the 
KIigyptians to relieve Jerusalem when besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar. And in general, apart from de- 
tails, the main predictions of the prophets regarding 
Israel and the nations were verified in history (e.g. 
Am 1. 2). The chief predictions of the prophets 
relate (1) to the imminent downfall of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah ; (2) to what lies beyond this, 
viz. the restoration of the kingdom of God; and 
(3) to the state of the people in their condition of 
final felicity. To the last belong the Messianic 
predictions. It is Israel, the kingdom and people 
of God, that is properly the subject of prophecy, 
but other nations are involved in its history ; 6.0. 
Assyria is the instrument in the hand of J” in 
humiliating Israel, and Babylon is the obstacle 
which has to be removed before its Restoration, 
and thus these kingdoms and others become also 
the subject of prophecy. 

1. Prediction in general.—There are two ques- 
tions in connexion with prophetic prediction which 
have given rise to discussion: first, how are tlie 
prophetic anticipations as to the future to be ex- 
plained? and second, what is the explanation of 
the prophet’s feeling that tle events which [16 
predicts, e.g. the downfall of the State, the coming 
of the day of the Lord, and the inbringing of the 
perfect kingdom of God, are imminent? As to 
the first point, it must be obvious that the pro- 
phetic anticipations or certainties cannot be ex- 
plained as the conclusions of a shrewd political 
insight into the condition of the people or the 
nations at the time, Neither can the anticipa- 
tions of the nation’s dissolution be tlie mere 
pessimistic forebodings of a declining and ex- 
hausted age, for the material and political con- 
dition of the North in the time of Amos, and of 
the South in the early days of Isaiali, was not 
such as to suggest such gloomy outlook. And 
least of all ean it be pretended that the predic- 
tions are only apparent, being, in fact, written 
post eventum. I1t has been suggested that thie 
human mind, or at any rate some rarely endowed 
minds, possess a faculty of presentiment or divina- 
tion, and that it is to this faculty that the pro- 
phet’s anticipations or certainties in regard to the 
occurrence of future events are due, Certainly, 
belief in the possession of such a faculty by 
peculiarly gifted persons has been prevalent in 
different ages and among different peoples, but 
anything like scientific proof of the existence of 
the faculty has probably never been offered. It 
would be remarkable if such a large number of 
persons as the prophets of Israel should all be 
endowed with this extraordinary faculty. And 
it would be even more strange if a faculty of this 
kind, the operation of which appears to be blind 
and unrational, should be found to manifest itself 
so generally just in the purest Ἔχ: of prophecy, 
at the time when prophecy had thrown off all 
naturalistic and physical characteristics and be- 
come purely ethical. Probably, if any one of the 


data of this supposed faculty of presentiment were 
analyzed, it would be found to be the result of a 
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complex process. There would be, first, a peculiar 
temperament, suggesting events sad or Joyous ; 
then certain facts presented to the nund, and then 
the unconscious operation of tlhe mind on these 
facts, the whole resulting in the presentiment or 
vaticination. There may be obscure capacities in 
the mind not yet explored; and there may be 
sympathetic rapports of human nature with the 
greater nature around, and of man’s mind with 
the moral mind of the universe, which give results 
by unconscious processes; and if there be such 
faculties and relations, then we may assume that 
they would also enter into prophecy, for there is 
nothing common or unclean in the nature of man. 
In point of fact such presentiments as we can 
observe to be authentic are chiefly products of the 
conscience or moral reason; and Jer., as has been 
said, insists that true prophecy in general is based 
on moral grounds and consists of moral judgments. 
And certainly all the prophets, in analyzing their 
intuitions of the future and laying them before 
the people, usually present them im the form of a 
moral syllogism. Thus Mic 3°, after enumerating 
the misdeeds and oppressions of the heads of the 
house of Israel says, ‘'Therefore on your account 
shall Zion be plowed like a field.” And Is 5", 
having described the luxuriousness and ungodly 
levity of his day, says, ‘Therefore hath hell en- 
larged her maw.’ Everywhere the menacing 
future is connected with the evil past by there- 
fore.* Cf. Am 1. 2. 

The other question, How is it that the prophets 
bring in the consummation and final perfection of 
the kingdom of God immediately on the back of 
the great events in the history of the people and 
the nations taking place in their own day? may 
not be susceptible of a single answer. (1) An 
explanation has been sought in what is called the 
merspective of prophecy. Just as one looking on 
a mountainous region sees a hill which appears 
to rise up close behind another, but when he 
approaches nearer he finds the second to have 
receded a great way from it; so tlhe prophet sees 
great events close behind one another, though in 
history and time they are far apart. This is an 
illustration, but no explanation. ‘The explanation 
is usually found in the theory of prophetic vision. 
But in the literary prophets, vision in any strict 
sense has little place. The prophetic perception, 
however, was of the nature of intuition, and some- 
thing of the peculiarity referred to may be due to 
this. (2) In the period of the canonical prophets 
it is less events that suggest religious ideas and 
hopes than ideas already won that explain events. 
The prophets are not now learning principles, but 
applying them. Their minds are full of religious 
beliefs and certamties, such as the certainty of a 
reign of righteousness upon the earth; and Riehm 
has suggested that it is their eager expectations 
and earnest longings that make them feel the 
consummation to be at hand. (8) Another point 
may be suggested. It is only in general amidst 
convulsions that rend society that the prophets 
come forward. These convulsions and revolutions 
were the operation of J”, and His operations had 
all one end in view, the bringing in of [lis king- 
dom, and thus to the prophets these great move- 
ments seemed the heralds of the full manifestation 


* The arguments by which Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabuny, 18 fi., 
supports the theory of a ‘faculty of presentiment’ have little 
cogency. 
on the approach of death (Gn 27. 49). The contemporaries of 
most great religious personages have attributed to them a 
prophetic gift. The answer of John Knox to those who credited 
hin with such a gift is worth reading: ‘My assurances are not 
marvels of Merlin, nor yet the dark sentences of profane pro- 
phecy. But, jirst, the plain truth of God’s word, second, the 
invincible justice of the everlasting God, and third, the ordinary 
course οὗ His punishments and plagues from the beginning, are 
my assurances and grounds. History, p. 277 (Guthrie’s ed.). 


This faculty is supposed to reveal] itself particularly | 


of J”. For the movements had all moral signi- 
ficance: they were a judgment on His people, 
which would so change them as to lead into the 
final salvation (Is 2058. τι, 80 198. 315%), or they 
were the judgment of the world, removing the 
obstacle to the coming of His kingdom (Is 40 ff.) ; 
and thus the present and the final were organically 
connected, the chain was formed of moral links. 
Further, the prophets appear to entertain and 
operate with general conceptions, Israel is not 
merely a penne. it is the people of God. Babylon 
is not only a hostile nation, it is the idolatrous 
world. The conflict between them ἴ the age of 
Cyrus is a conflict of principles, of Jehovism and 
idolatry, of truth and falsehood, of good and evil. 
It is not a conflict having great moral significance, 
it has absolute significance, andis final: ‘ Ashamed, 
confounded, are all of them that are makers of 
graven images; Israel is saved with an everlasting 
salvation’ (Is 4538), 

2. Messianic Prophecy.—The term Messianic is 
used in a wider and a narrower sense. In the 
wider sense the term is virtually equivalent to 
Eschatological, and comprehends all that relates to 
the consummation and perfection of the kingdom 
and people of God. Inthe narrower sense it refers 
to a personage, the Messiah, who is, not always, 
but often, a commanding figure in this perfect con- 
dition of the kingdom. The conception of a final 
condition of mankind could hardly have arisen 
before a general idea of the nature of the human 
economy had been reached. Insight into the 
meaning of human history, lowever, was not 
attained in Israel by reflection on the life of 
mankind, but by revelation of the nature of God. 
God was the real maker of huinan history. Hence, 
when so broad a view as that. of human life οἱ 
history as a whole is taken, it is, so to speak, 
secondary: it is a reflection of the view taken οἱ 
God, of His Being, and therefore of what the 
issue will be when He realizes Himself in the 
history and life of mankind. So soon as the 


| conception of the perfect ethical Being of J” was 


reached, there could not but immediately follow 
the idea also that human history, which was not 
so much under Ilis providence as His direct opera- 
tion, would eventuate in a kingdom of righteous. 
ness which would embrace all mankind. The way, 
no doubt, in which this is conceived is that this 
kingdom of righteousness is first realized in Israel, 
and that through Israel it extends to all manixind 
—for the nations come to Israel’s light (Is 60). 
But it is the unity of God that suggests to men’s 
iuinds the unity of mankind; and the moral being 
of God that suggests the moral perfection of man- 
kind. And such ideas hardly prevailed before the 
prophetic age. 

The Messianic in the narrower sense is part of 
the general doctrine of the Eschatology of the 
kingdom (see EscnaTOLOGY). The ‘ Messianic’ in 
this sense is hardly a distinct thing orhope. The 
Messiah is not an independent figure, unlike all 
other figures or personages, and higher than they ; 
on the contrary, He is always some actual listori- 
cal figure idealized. ‘The term means ‘ anointed,’ 
and only two personages received anointing—the 
king, and possibly the priest; though no doubt 
the term ‘anointed’ was used more generally in 
later times (Ps 105"). The OT is occupied with 
two subjects—Jeliovah and the people, and the 
relation between them. The Eschatological per- 
fection is the issue of a redemptive movement. 
Now, the only redeemer of His people is J’—salva- 
tion belongeth unto the Lord. ‘The Eschatological 
perfection is always due to His operation—the 
perfection consists in His perfeet presence among 
His people, for the idea of salvation is the fellow- 
ship of God and men. But, on the other hand, 
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the people are not passive. The goal is set before 
them, and they strive towards it. J” awakens 
ideals in their mind, and aspirations after them ; 
and in contrast to such ideals the imperfections of 
the present are felt, and an effort made to overcome 
them. But it is characteristic of the redemptive 
operations of J” that He influences the people and 
leads them forward, through great personages 
whom He raises up among them. Such persons 
are different in ditferent ages—judges, prophets, 
kings, and the like. These He enlightens so that 
they give the people knowledge, or He endows 
them by His spirit with kingly attributes, so that 
they govern the people aright (Is 1118. 286 321), 
and lead them on to the final perfection. But J” 
always remains the Saviour; and if there be any 
mediatorial personage it is J” in him, the Divine 
in him, that saves. Naturally, the most exalted 
and influential personage is the king: he has the 
people wholly in his hand; the ideal is that he 
reigns in righteousness and secures peace (Is 32!"-), 
The Messiah is mainly the ideal King. Thus the 
Eschatological perfection may be supposed reached 
in two ways: jirst, J” the only Saviour may come 
in person to abide among His people for ever. In 
the earlier prophets His coming is called the day 
of the Lord—a day of judgment, and eternal salva- 
tion behind the judgment. What precise concep- 
tion the prophets formed of the coming of J” may 
not be easy to determine. But it was not merely 
a coming in wonderful works, or in the word of 
Ifis prophets, or in a spiritual influence upon the 
people's ininds, it was something objective and 
personal, In later prophets, such as Ezek. and the 
post-exile prophets, it was a coming to His temple; 
and when He comes Jerusalem is called Jehovah 
Shammah, ‘the Lord is there’ (Ezk 4835, Hag 2**, 
Mal 81). Examples of such representations are Is 
40 «ΠΡ Lord cometh with might, his arm 
ruling for him; the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together,’ and 
Ps 10915 16-23, But, secondly, sometimes the mani- 
festation of J” is not considered immediate and in 
oerson: He is manifested in the Davidic king. 
The Davidic king may then be called Jmmanued, 
‘God with us,’ and El Gibbor, ‘God mighty’ 
(Is 7. 9. 11). In NT both these classes of passages 
are interpreted in a Messianic sense. To NT 
writers Christ had approved Himself as God mani- 
fest in the flesh, and even such passages as were 
spoken by the OT writer of J’ are regarded as 
fulfilled in Him and spoken of Him, for no dis- 
tinction was drawn between these two things (6.9. 
[5 40:11 in Mk 12, Ps 102 in He 1:98:). 

(a) The Monarchy.—J" is represented at all 
times as Saviour; and this idea is of special im- 
portance, because it lays the foundation for both 
the work and person of the Messiah, as the word 
is ordinarily used. During the monarchy the 
prominent figure in the salvation of the people or 
in ruling it when saved by J” is the Davidic king. 
The true king of Israel is J”: Israel is the king- 
dom of God; and this is a general eschatological 
idea, suggesting what the kingdom will be when 
it is fully realized and J” truly reigns (Ps 96-99). 
But it is the Davidie monarchy that is Messianic 
in the narrower sense. This unites two lines—the 
Divine and the human. ‘The Davidic king is the 
representative of J“; truly to represent Him, J” 
Himself, the true king, must be in him and manifest 
Himself through him (Is 9156 1118), But, on the 
other hand, both David and his rule were suggestive. 
(1) He was himself a devout worshipper of J”, 
endowed with the spirit of the knowledge and the 
fear of the Lord (Is 11. (2) He subdued the 


peoples and extended the limits of his kingdom 
till for that age it might be called an empire, 
suggesting the universality of the kingdom of God 


(Ps 28 7254, Zee 91°). (3) His rule was just and 
the end of his reign peaceful, suggesting the idea 
of a ruler perfectly righteous, and a reign of peace 
(2S 2378, Ig 95-724, Mic 5°, Ps 72%", Zec 9). (4) 
Finally, he founded a dynasty, which suggested 
the idea of the perpetuity of the rule of his house 
over the kingdom of J” (Is 9%, Ps 72°). Such 
points may not have struck men’s minds in David’s 
own age, but in later and less happy times, when 
1115 reign was idealized, they were noticed, and 
entered into the conception of the future king and 
kingdom of J“. The promise given by Nathan to 
David takes up the first and fourth of these points 
—the close relation between J” and those of David’s 
house who shall sit upon the throne, and the per- 
petuity of the rule of his family (28 7"), ‘This 
promise is the basis of all subsequent prophecy 
regarding the Davidic king. Such passages as 
Ps 2 take up the promise, ‘I will be to him a 
father, and he shall be to me a son,’ while the pro- 
phecies Is 7-11 are founded on the promise, ‘Thy 
throne shall be established forever.’ It was during 
the Syro-Ephraimitic war (B.C. 735 f.) that the idea 
of a special future king of David’s house was 
expressed by Isaiah. ‘The Northern coalition 
meditated the deposition of the Davidic dynasty, 
but the prophet’s faith in the promises given to 
David enabled him to foresee that though his 
house should share the humiliations of the people 
and be cut down to the ground, yet out of the 
root of Jesse a new shoot would arise on whom the 
spirit of the Lord would rest (Is 11). From this 
time forward there is a special Messianic hope, 
that is, the hope of an extraordinary king out of 
the house of David. This hope, though in some 
periods not referred to, continues to prevail to the 
end of the people’s history. Subsequent prophets 
repeat, but add little to, Isaiah’s ideas, eg. Mic 
4,5 (though the age of the passages is disputed), 
Jer 23% ὁ 30°, Ezlc 1722 345% 3722-28. Prophets 
prior to Isaiah, as Am 9", Hos 3°, do not seem yet to 
have reached the idea of a special king of David's 
house; and other prophets before the Exile, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, and Habakkuk, though some of then1 
refer to the final condition of the people and the 
world, do not allude to an expected future king.* 
(ὃ) The Hxile. —After the destruction of the 
monarchy and the abasement of the Davidic 
house the hope of a great ruler out of that house 
for a time disappears (e.g. in Is 401). ‘The 
general eschatological hope of the perfection and 
felicity of the people is cven more brilliant than 
before, but no great personage 1s referred to as 
ruler of the saved people. J” Himself is the 
Saviour and the everlasting King, who feeds His 
flock like a shepherd (Is 40"). And the sure 
mercies of David—the privileges and the mission 
of the Davidie house—are now transferred to 
the people (Is 55%), Circumstances turned the 
thoughts of the prophets in other directions. 
God’s providential treatment of Israel suggested 
to them uew conceptions. They reflected on the 
meaning of the history of Israel and its sufferings, 
and on its place in the moral history of mankind. 
And there arose the great conception of ‘the 
Servant of the Lord.’ ‘The plirase expresses the 
highest generalization on the meaning of Israel in 
the religious life of mankind—Israel is the Servant 
of J” to the nations, to bring to them the know- 
ledge of God. Scholars do not universally accept 
this interpretation, but they agree that the ideas 
expressed by the prophet in regard to the Servant 
have been more than verified in Christ. Of these 
ideas the two chief are: frst, that the Servant is 
the missionary of J” to the nations—he bringeth 
forth right to the nations, that the salvation of J” 
may be to the ends of the earth (Is 42** 491-6 etc.) ; 
* The Targum interprets Hos 3° of the Messiah, 
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and second, by his sufferings he atones for the 
sins of the members of the people (Is 53, cf. 40°). 
The Servant is the ‘word’ and spint of J” incar- 
nated in the seed of Abraham. ‘This incarnated 
word will yet redeem all Israel and be the light of 
the nations. Here again it is the Divine that saves ; 
the word of J”, the true knowledge of the true 
God, implanted once for all in the heart of man- 
kind in Israel, which will accomplish that whereto 
it is sent (Is 55°). As Delitzseh remarks, the 
Servant of the Lord, though strictly not a Mes- 
sianic ficure at all in the narrower sense, contri- 
butes more elements, and those of the profoundest 
kind, to the Christological conception realized in 
our Lord than all other figures together. ‘The 
ideal of the Davidie king is that of a ruler just 
and compassionaté, whose rule secures righteous- 
ness and peace and the wellbeing of the poor and 
meek (Is 11°): whether in Is9!-7 he be the saviour 
or only ruler of a people saved by J” may be dis- 
puted. But in connexion with the Servant of the 
Lord deeper conceptions appear, such as that of 
atonement for sin through the suifering of the 
guiltless, and the idea that the highest glory is 
the reward of him who loses his life for others 
({s 6313), In former prophets, who foresee both 
the rejection and the restoration of the people, 
the restoration is unmediated by any atonement 
beyond the people’s repentance: (God forgives 
their sins of His mercy and restores them. In 
Deutero-Isaiah the Servant atones for the sins of 
the people, and their restoration follows. Former 
prophets, owing to the people’s misconceptions of 
the nieaning of ritual, assail the sacrifices; Deut.- 
Is. combines the sacrificial idea with the sufferings 
of the Servant, lifting the idea out of the region 
of animal life into that of luman hfe. These two 
figures, the Davidic king and the suffering Servant, 
supply the chief contents of the idea of the Chris- 
tian Messiah. It is strange how little impression 
the conceptions of the prophet of the Exile seem to 
have made upon those who followed him. While 
his universalism—the idea that Israel is the mis- 
sionary of J” to mankind that His salvation may 
be to the end of the earth—entered into the 
thought of the people and profoundly influenced 
it, his conception of atonement through the inno- 
eent bearing the sins of the guilty hardly if at all 
reappears. There may be a far-off echo of it per- 
haps in the Rabbinie idea that the merit of great 
saints may avail for others. In the OT period the 
suffering Servant was never identified with the 
Davidie king. The idea that the royal Messiah 
suffers for the sins of his people does not appear. 
No doubt Immanuel, who appears amidst the 
Assyrian desolations, shares the hardships of his 
generation, living on thick milk and honey Lke all 
those left in the land (Is 7); and in Zec 99 Zion’s 
king shares the character of the saved people, 
being meek and lowly and a prince of peace, but 
nothing is said of suffering in behalf of others. 

(c) Post-exile Period. — At the Restoration the 
general eschatological hope, as it appears in Haggai 
and Zechariah, was that so soon as the temple 
was finished J” would return to it in glory ; at His 
manifestation He would shake all nations, who 
would turn to Him, and Mis nniversal kingdom 
would eome (Hag 2°, Zec 1158. 21H) Side by side 
with this hope, however, the more special Mes- 
sianic hope of a ruler from Dawvid’s louse also 
appears (cf. E:zk 344-*%). This ruler appears to be 
Zerubbabel (Hag 2%"). But with the Restoration 
the priest becomes more prominent. The calami- 


tous history of the nation sank deep into the 
popular mind, and seemed to be the seal set to 
the prophetic teaching regarding the people’s sin. 
And from henceforth the sense of sin in the 
people’s mind was deeper ; and that view of sacri- 
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fiee according to which it was a propitiation for 
sin assumed a larger prominence, and the other 
idea of it as a gift for God’s acceptance sank pro- 
portionally. It was really the nation’s history 
that impressed men with the sense of their sinful- 
ness rather than the ceremonial enactments of the 
ritual law. The developed ritual expressed the 
new conscience of sin, it did not ereate it. The 
royal and the priestly now appear united in the final 
ruler. ἢ Ps 110 he is a crowned priest. In the 
passage Zec 09:15 it is uncertain whether the Lranch 
(the Davidie ruler) is to be ‘a priest upon his 
throne’ or to have a priest associated with him 
(Vm). But the Davidic king continues to be the 
Messianie figure of the post-exile period, e.g. in 
Ps 2. 72—both late passages—Zee 9, and par- 
ticularly in the Psalms of Solomon (Ps 17. 18, 
c. 100-50 B.c.). A great part of the Psalter is 
eschatological in the general sense. The Psalmists’ 
roinds are filled with the eschatological ideas of the 
prophets, now become the faith of the people—the 
idea of the manifestation of J”, the judgment of 
the world, the redemption of the people of J” and 
their eternal blessedness, with the participation 
of the nations in their salvation; but it is only in 
a few psahns that the personal Messiah is referred 
to, 6.5. Ps 2. 72. 110; cf. 89. 182. It is uncertain 
when the title Messiah began to be given to the 
expected future king. The term can scarcely have 
been a proper name or special title for the future 
king in the time of the Exile, for Deutero-Is. uses 
it of the Persian king, ‘Thus saith the Lord to his 
anointed (imi niessial), to Cyrus’ (Is 451). But 
the name was used quite currently of the expected 
king or saviour in the age of Christ, for even the 
woman of Samaria employs it, ‘I know that Mes- 
siah cometh’ (Jn 4”). The title has been supposed 
by some to be given to the expected king in Dn 9”, 
but more probably it is applied there to some high 
priest. It was perhaps Ps 2 that suggested the 
special appheation of the title to the expected 
king, ‘The kings of the earth set themselves 
against the Lord and his Messiah.’ The title ‘Son 
of God’ seems taken from the same ypsalin, both 
being employed in St. Peter’s confession, ‘Thou 
art the Messiah, the Son of the living God.’ The 
psahn is based on Nathan’s prophecy, and appears 
to be a directly Messianic passage, and probably 
belongs to a late date. The only creative book 
in post-exile times is Daniel. Chap. 2 is eschato- 
losical in the general sense, the stone cut out from 
the mountains that brake in picces the image 
being a symbol of the kingdom of God which shall 
destroy the world-kingdom in its successive his- 
torical forms. It is less certain whether this 
general point of view be maintained in ch. 7, or 
whether the personal Messiah be referred to in the 
phrase ‘a sonof man.’ The former interpretation 
is the more probable, the expression ‘a son (or, 
child) of man,’ 7ve. a man, being used as a symbol 
of ‘the people of the saints of the Most High’ to 
whom the kingdom is given. The spint of man 
shall animate this kingdom, whereas the kingdoms 
of the world are animated by the spirit of the wild 
beast. Very soon, however, the phrase ‘son of 
man’ was interpreted to mean the Messiah, as 
appears from the Bk. of Enoch.* 

The Messianic is usually held to cirele round the 
three great figures—the prophet, priest, and king. 
But the basis is broader than this: the Messianic 
ace being the time of the perfection of the people 
of God, any factor that enters into the life of men 
as an essential element of it may be idealized and 

* There has been considerable controversy lately over the 
meaning of the phrase ‘the son of man’ in the Gospels; cf. 
Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi. 183; Schmiedel in Protest. Jfonats. 
hejte, 1898; Lietzmann, Menschensohn, 1896; Dalman, Worte 


Jesu, p. 191. See L. A. Muirhead in Lxzpos. Times, Nov., Dec. 
1899 ; and art. Son oF Man, 
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made prominent. The prophet or prophecy is 
typical of the general eschatological state of the 
people of God, for then J’ will pour out His spirit 
on all flesh (J] 2°, Jer 31, Is 54°), and the prayer 
of Moses, ‘Would that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets !’ shall be answered. But otherwise the 
prophet is not directly a Messianic figure (on Dt 
184 see above in δ. 1.); he is the herald of the 
advent of J” to Zion (is 40%) or to His temple (Mal 
3'). The Servant of the Lord is in a lofty sense a 
prophetic figure; but he is not a prophet like other 
prophets with a message for any particular time or 
circumstances, nor does he give particular teaching 
or predict particular events. e is the bearer of 
the whole revelation of the true God, the ‘word’ 
of God incarnate (Is 4918»), and therefore prophet 
of J” to the world.* The priest or priesthood is 
also predictive of the general eschatological con- 
dition of the pony, for ‘they shall be a kingdom 
of priests and an holy nation ’ (Ex 19°), the two ideas 
suggested by priesthood being holiness and privilege 
to draw near to God (Nu 165). Buteven in Zee 3% 9 
the atoning function of the priest appears still only 
typical of J”s own act of forgiveness, who will 
reniove the iniquity of the people in one day. The 
Servant of the Lord makes himself an offering for 
sin (Is 53”), but he does not appear to be regarded 
as a priest. Besides these three preat figures, 
however, there is another who contributes to the 
perfect ideal realized in Christ, viz. the saint or 
holy one, that is, the individual righteous man. 
It is particularly the personal character and ex- 
perience of this figure, his faith in God, his struggles 
with adversity and death, his hopes of immortality, 
that come prominently to the light. It is he who 
says in Ps 16, ‘I have set the Lord ever before me: 
because he is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved. [Tor thou wilt not give over my soul to 
Sheol ; nor suffer thine Holy One to see the pit.’ It is 
he also who speaks in Is 40, ‘ Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldst not. Then said I, Lo, I am come to 
do thy will, Ὁ my God; yea, thy law is within my 
heart. Ihave preached righteousness in the great 
congregation.’ In Ps 22% a speaker says, ‘I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren: in the midst 
of tle congregation will I praise thee. For he 
hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 
afflicted, nor hid his face from him.’ The ideas in 
this passage differ from those in Is 53, The afilic- 
tions of the sufferer are not borne for others. But 
he suffers innocently and wrougly; and the inter- 
position of J” to deliver him is so signal, and gives 
such a revelation of what J” is, that they that 
behold it turn unto Him—all the ends of the earth 
shall remember, and turn unto the Lord (v.”*). 
Such lofty expectations were scarcely likely to be 
connected with any individual personage, however 
outstanding; more probably the sufferer in the 
psalm is the true people of J” personified, as in 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

In a sense, great part of the OT is Messianic. 
For it is just the peculiarity of OT that it struck 
out lofty moral and redemptive ideals, on occasions 
the most diverse, and in connexion with personages 
and in circumstances very various. These ideals 
were ultimately combined together to express the 
being of Him who was the ideal on all sides, But 
this Messianic of OT was, so to speak, unconscious. 
The writers had not the future king in their mind. 
They were speaking of other persons, or they were 
uttering presentiunents, or what seemed to them 
religious necessities, or projecting forward brilliant 
spiritual hopes and anticipations. There was a 
spirit in them broader than the hope of a future 
person—a spirit as broad as the kingdom of God in 


* By the time of Deutero-Isaiah the idea of the ‘ word’ of God 


had become reneralized; it is the true knowledge of the true | 


God, and this is the toraé of the Servant to the nations. 


all its needs, in all its endowments, and in all the 


possible height of its attainment. The history of 
the people’s mind from the Restoration onward is 
mainly the history of a reflection on these ideals, 
They tried these ideals by the conditions of the 
present, and found that they and the present world 
were incompatible, and they projected them into 
the future, and thus the ideals became prophetic. 
Yurther, they had received the hope of a great 
deliverer, and he became a centre around whom 
the ideals, whether of glory or holiness or even of 
suffering, could be gathered, and they attached 
them to him. The woman of Samaria, for ex- 
ample, regards the Messiah as one that ‘will 
declare unto us all things.’ 


KINDS oF Mrsstanio Passaors.—The question put in regard to 
any passage by historical exegesis is, What did the Heb. writer 
mean? What personage had he in his mind in the passage? 
There may thus be several classes of Messianic prophecies. 
(1) Directly Messianic prophecies. In these the prophet or writer 
had the expected future Messiah actually present to his own 
mind. Examples are Is 7. 9. 11, Mic 4. 5, Jer 235-6 309, Ezk 
1722-24 3423. 3722-28, Zec 38 G12 OU, Ps 2, 72, 110, and other 
passages. Is 7 is denied by many to be Messianic (see IMMANUEL), 
while Is 9. 11, though generally admitted to be Messianic, are 
held by some to be later than Isaiah (see IsalAu). In Is 9. 11 it 
is not taught that the Messiah is God, but that J” is fully 
present in him, The general eschatological idea was that the 
presence of J” in person among nien would be their salvation κα 
the prophet gives a particular turn to this general idea, repre- 
seiting that J” shall be present in the Davidic king. The two 
are not identified, but J” is fully manifested in the Messiah, 
The passage goes very far; and though the Christian doctrine 
of incarnation contains a positive conception in it which OT 
saints did not reach, theology is obliged to limit that positive 
by negations which seem rather to neutralize it; and though 
the phrase ‘became’ man is used, it is affirmed at the same 
time that the two natures remained distinct, and that the 
Divine suffered no change and no confusion or composition with 
the human. (2) Indirectly Messianic passages. ‘These are 
passages in which the writer had some OT othcer or personage 
in his mind, but spoke of him according to the idea of his office 
or function or character ; and this ideal is transferred to Christ 
in the NT, as being actually realized only in Him, or at least in 
Him first. Examples are what is said of ‘man’ in Ps8, of Israel 
as Servant of the Lord in Is 40ff., Ps 22, of the ‘prophet’ in 
Dt 18, of the saint or holy one in Ps 16. 40, and much else. Such 
passages are sometiines called typically Messianic, the idea 
being that OT personages, such as king, prophet, and the like, 
were types, that is, designed prophetic suggestions, of the 
Messiah in some of his essential redemptive functions or ex- 
periences. ‘The exegesis of Calvin gave vogue to this method of 
interpretation, and applied it to passages to which it is scarcely 
applicable, e.g. Ps 2.72. According to this interpretation Ps 2 
is supposed spoken of some actual king of Israel; but as its 
language transcends what was verified in any ordinary king, it 
had a more proper fulfilment in Christ. Ps 2, however, could 
hardly have been spoken of an actual king ; the universalism of 
its idcas, e.g. ‘the kings of the earth’ who oppose J” and His 
Anointed, the extent of the King’s inheritance as the Son of J”, 
viz. ‘the nations’ and ‘ the ends of the earth,’ and the final 
kindling of J’’s anger, all mark it out as an eschatological and 
directly Messianic passage. The same is true of Ps 72, Very 
confused language is used by interpreters in regard to these 
so-called typical prophecies (see Expositor, Nov. 1878). NT docs 
not recognize any class of indirect Messianic prophecies, for Gad 
being the speaker in the OT the person in whom the language was 
fulfilled must be the person of whomit was spoken. So faras the 
Heb. writer is concerned, he had in his mind either the expected 
future Messiah, or he had some OT person. In the latter case, 
if his language transcends what could be realized in the OT 
personage, he spoke ideally, that is, according to the religious 
idea οἱ the personage or his function or his experience. 


D. INTERPRETATION AND FULFILMENT. — 
There are certain peculiarities in the language and 
thought of the prophets which have to be taken 
into account in interpreting their writings, and in 
considering how their predictions or constructions 
of the future have been or will be fulfilled. These 
peculiarities so struck early writers on prophecy 
that they devoted great attention to them, fancy- 
ing that the prophetic writings were constructed on 
a particular plan, which had special purposes in 
view. Ilence they speak greatly of what they call 
the ‘ structure’ of prophecy, and lay down elaborate 
rules for the way in which prophecies relating to a 
distant future must have been expressed, in order 
that when fulfilled they might be recognized to 
have been genuine supernatural predictions.* The 

* ¢.g. John Davison, Discourses on Prophecy. 
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language also, as well as the form, was thouglit to 
differ from that of ordinary literature, symbols 
being greatly used instead of plain expressions. 
This artificial way of regarding the prophecies was 
greatly due to the apologetic or evidential use 
made of them. But there is nothing in the form 
of the prophecies so special that it deserves the 
name of ‘structure’; neither is symbol to any 
great extent employed instead of ordinary lan- 
guage. The prophets were practical teachers, such 
as we might expect men of their nation and time 
to be, and their prophetic addresses are cast in 
the form that would be most easily understood by 
their hearers. They were usually men of powerful 
imagination, and hence their language is poetical 
and to some extent figurative; and they were men 
living under a particular kind of constitution or 
dispensation, and in certain conditions of the 
world, and their ideas naturally are clothed in the 
forms suggested by their OT constitution, and 
those conditions of the ancient world in which they 
lived. This OT constitution and these conditions 
of the ancient world have passed away, but the 
religious ideas and trutlis expressed by the prophets 
still remain and live. Obviously, to interpret the 
prophets we must read them literally, endeavour- 
ing to throw ourselves back into their circum- 
stances and the conditions of the world around 
them, and into their mind in such conditions: if 
we fail to do this, and fasten our attention only on 
their ideas and truths as valid for other times than 
theirs, we do not interpret but only apply their 
prophecies. Some points bearing on fulfilment 
may be briefly alluded to. 

i. The prophecies are poetical. They are not 
poetical in so strict a sense as books like Job and 
the Psalms are: the parallelism is not so exact, 
and the lines are not so uniform in length. Many 
parts of the early prophets are no doubt poetical 
even in form, and some modern commentators 
make great efforts to bring the present text of tlie 
prophecies into strictly poetical measure, assuming 
that it had this form originally; but their opera- 
tions appear in many cases to be arbitrary. The 
approximation to poetical form appears less in later 
prophets, though the style still remains elevated. 
Though poetical the prophecies are not allegorical. 
When Is 2, for example, says that the day of the 
Lord shall be on all lofty mountains, and on all 
cedars of Lebanon and oaks of Bashan, these 
things are to be understood literally, and not 
allegorized into things human, such as great States, 
the higher ranks of society, or persons of eminence. 
Neither are the prophecies written in symbolical 
language. It has been said, for example, that 
‘mountain’ in prophecy is a symbol for kingdom, 
and the like.* There is no evidence for this. 
‘Mountain’ is a figure for any great obstacle in 
the way (Is 403 41, Zee 47) of whatever sort it be, 
but is no stereotyped symbol for kingdom. A 
beginning of fixed symbolism is made in Daniel, 
where ‘horn’ is a symbol for king or kingdom, 
and the usage is continued in the Apocalypse ; but 
in Zec 118 ‘horn’ is still merely a figure for any 
instrument of pushing and overthrow. The pro- 
phecies are poetical in the sense that they are 
linaginative and often ideal. Thus, in predicting 
the destruction of some great city at present full 
of life, the prophet will draw a picture of desola- 
tion with all its mournful characteristies—‘ their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures; wolves 
shall ery in their castles, and jackals in the 
pleasant palaces’ (Is 137); ‘the pelican and the 
porcupine shall lodge in the chapiters thereof’ 
(Zeph 214, Is 34154-), 
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idea. Similarly, in predicting the capture of 
Babylon by the Medes the prephet gives an ideal 
πὰ πὰς of the sack of ἃ city—‘ their infants 5118} 
x¢ dashed in pieces, and their wives ravished’ (Is 
1318), We know that these things did not actually 
happen, for Cyrus entered Babylon ‘in peace.’ In 
some cases it may be difficult to say whether a 
passage be of this ideal kind, or be merely of the 
nature of a threat, e.g. Am 7! spoken of Jeroboam, 
and Jer 22% of Jehoiakim. A margin of un- 
certainty will remain in connexion with these 
ideal prophecics. The details given in the pro- 
phecy form a true and natural picture of such a 
thing as that predicted, and some of them may be 
realized, and the question may be put, Are these 
details thus realized to be regarded as a fulfilment 
of the prediction, or are they merely due to the 
nature of 'the case? Under the belief that in such 
prophecies the details are merely an expression of 
the idea, and that the idea exhausts the predic- 
tion, Dr. Arnold propounded a theory of fultilnient 
ex abundanti. Jor example, the prophecy Zee 99— 
‘Behold, thy King more unto thee; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass,’ merely by its details expresses 
the idea that the Messiah will not be a man of war, 
but humble and a prince of peace, and would have 
been fulfilled in Christ’s mind and bearing, though 
none of the external details had been verified ; the 
fact that Christ entered Jerusalem riding on an 
ass was a fulfilment ex abundunti, and duc to a 
special providence of God.* Of course, the special 
fulfilment in this case may lave been intentional 
on the part of Christ. In that case we must 
suppose that Christ’s consciousness of being the 
Messiah spoken of was so powerful thatit prompted 
Him to act in the character described. His action 
was merely His consciousness expressing itself by 
an irresistible impulse; it was not a matter of 
calculation intended to impress the multitude. 

ii. Another thing which might modify fullil- 
ment was this: the prophecies were designed to 
influence the conduct of the people; they were 
moral teaching, of the nature of threats or pro- 
mises, which might be revoked or fulfilled accord- 
ing to tlle demeanour of those to whom they were 
addressed. Thus Jer 26" says, ‘The Lord sent me 
to prophesy against this city all the words which 
ye have heard. Now therefore amend your ways, 
and obey the voice of the Lord your God; and the 
Lord will repent him of the evil which he hath 
pronounced against you.’ Prophecy was to such 
an extent moral, and meant to influence men’s 
conduct, that threatenings of evil were rarely 
absolute. Jonah predicted in what seemed an 
absolute manner the destruction of Nineveh in 
forty days; but on the repentance of the people 
the threatened evil was averted. Jer 18 expressly 
formulates the moral and contingent character of 
prophecy, saying, in the words of J’, ‘At what 
time 1 shall speak concerning a nation, to pluck 
up and destroy it; 1f that nation, against whom I 
have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent 
of the evil which [ sought to do unto them. And 
at what instant I speak concerning a nation to 
build and plant it; if it do evil in my sight, I will 
repent of the good wherewith I said I would 
benefit them. Now therefore go, speak to the 
men of Judah, Behold, I frame evil against you: 
return ye now every one from his evil way.’ This 
moral character of prophecy was well understood 
in Israel, as appears from the intervention of the 
elders in behalf of Jeremiah: ‘Then rose up 
eertain of the elders, and said, Micah the Morash- 
tite prophesied in the days of Hezekiah. saying, 


Such passages merely express | Zion shall be plowed like a field! Did Hezekiah 


the idea of complete desolation; the details are | and all Judah put him to death? Did they not 


not predictions, but part of the expression of the 


* Fairbairn, On Prophecy, p. 496. 


*«Two Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy’ in 
Sermons, vol. 1. p. 373, London, 1845, 
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fear the Lord, and entreat his favour, and the Lord 
repented him of the evil which he had pronounced 
against them ?’ (Jer 267). The principle was also 
well understood in the early Church, for Jerome 
remarks that many of the prophecies were given, 
‘not that they should, but that they should not, 
be fulfilled.’ They were threatenings of evil 
designed to influence conduct and avert the very 
evilsthreatened. There were, no doubt, prophecies 
which were absolute. The promises of God were 
so; those that contained statements of His grace, 
as that the house of David should for ever bear 
rule in His kingdom, and many others which de- 
pended on His will alone. Even some of these 
contained an element of contingency in them, to 
this extent, that the conduct of men might retard 
although not invalidate their fulfilment; while on 
the other hand threatenings, though long delayed, 
might eventually be fulfilled because men perse- 
vered in their evil ways or returned to them. 
Moreover, another thing is evident: moral threats 
or promises could be made only to a subject also 
considered moral. The predictions of the prophets 
acainst foreign nations, though often having the 
forn of threats against their capital city or their 
land, are really not directed against these material 
things, but against what might be called the 
national personality, the moral subject which the 
nation was, with its spirit and iniluence in the 
world of the prophet’s day. The prophets deal 
only with moral forces; to them there are no other 
forces. The world is a moral constitution, and 
States are moral personalities. Ezekiel conceives 
them as existing after their disappearance from 
the world, just as individual persons do after 
death. Itis this national personality that prophecy 
threatens with destruction; and when Babylon, 
for example, came under the power of the Persians, 
the prophecies against it were fulfilled, although 
not a brick was thrown down from its walls nor 
a bar broken in one of its brazen gates. These 
material things, no doubt, embodied and expressed 
the spirit of Babylon; but they were nothing in 
themselves, and might equally embody and express 
the wholly different moral personality of the 
Persians.* In point of fact, the material details 
of the prophecies against the nations were in 
many instances not verified. Is 17! says, ‘ Behold, 
Damascus is taken away from being a city, and 
it shall be a ruinous heap’; but Damascus has 
probably never ceased to be a city. Here again, 
no doubt, interesting questions have been raised. 
Micah’s prophecy about Jerusalem was eventually 
fulfilled; Babylon is at this day a desolation. 
And Bacon suggested the idea of what he called a 
‘germinant’ fnlilment, z.e. one going on through 
time. At any rate, inthe first place the prophetic 
threat niust be held to have been directed against 
the national personality, and to have been ful- 
filled in the main in its destruction ; and secondly, 
in endeavouring to reach a conclusion in regard to 
the material details, the instances in which they 
have not been verified must be considered, as well 
as those in which they seem to have received 
verification. Apart from the uncertainty incident 
to such historical investigations, it is to mis- 
apprehend the nature of propheey to treat these 
material details as having great evidential value. 
Prophecy concerns itself with the world as moral. 
The evidence of prophecy rather lies in the broad 
general movement of religious thought which it 
presents, showing that a divine power had laid 
hold of the whole mind of man, creating in it lofty 
religious ideals, quickening its aspirations, giving 


it an onward and forward look towards a religious 


perfection, stirring up the heart of the creature to 


* See remarks on Ezekiel's prophecy against Tyre, Ezekied, p. 
190 (Camb. Bible). 


ery after Him who created it, and long for His 
perfect revelation upon the earth (Jn 145"), 

111. The above remarks refer mainly to prophecies 
that have already been fulfilled; but the same 
principles apply to prophecies still awaiting fulfil- 
ment, 2.€. prophecies regarding the final condition 
of the people of God. The moral and religious 
element was the essential part of the prophecy, 
the form in which the principle was to verify itself 
was secondary. The form was of the nature of an 
embodiment, a projection or construction, and the 
materials of which the fabric is reared are those 
lying to the hand of the prophet in each successive 
age. The imagination of the prophet operates 
largely in these constructions. Still it is chiefly 
the moral imagination. When, for example, all the 
evils existing in the prophet’s day are banished and 
every desirable good introduced (Am 9%, 01] 338, 
Ps 72"), this is not due to the desire for sensuous 
pleasures, it is rather the expression of the writer’s 
general view of the universe. The world was to 
his view a moral constitution, the physical being 
nothing but a mode of expressing or a medium for 
transmitting the moral and spiritnal ; the miseries 
of men and all the outward evils of life were the 
result of moral disorder ; and simultaneously with 
the disappearance of moral evil physical evil would 
also cease ; and with the perfection of the people of 
God the external world would be transfigured, and 
be the perfect minister to the needs of mankind. 
Thus, while the moral and the spiritual in the pro- 
phetic constructions of the future are absolute and 
permanent, the constructions which embody them 
are perishable and change. Just as some temple 
of God embodies and expresses spiritual concep- 
tions, but is constructed out of materials at the 
architect’s disposal in his own day, which materials 
decay, and in a later age have to be replaced by 
materials of that age, leaving, however, the 
spiritual ideas still visibly embodied; so the pro- 
jections of one prophet, constructed out of the 
state of the world, and of the nations in his day, 
decay with the changes of the world, and have to 
be replaced by a later prophet with materials from 
the world of his day. In Is 7 ff. the prince of peace 
is born and grows up amidst the desolations of the 
Assyrian invasion, and sitting on the throne of 
David establishes a reign of righteousness and 
peace without end (Is 9’); while in Ts 40 ff. the 
everlasting kingdom of God is introduced by the 
destruction of Babylon, the idolatrous world, and 
the restoration of Israel, the Servant of the Lord, 
who shall be the light of the nations (Is 60). The 
construction of the former is that of a moral poli- 
tician; the construction of the latter, that of a 
religious thinker, almost a theologian. Thus 
prophecy, while maintaining its spiritual princi- 
ples unchanged from age to age, by substituting 
one embodiment of these principles for another 
age after age, seems itself to instruct us how to 
regard these embodiments or constructions. They 
are provisional and transient. They sustain the 
faith and satisfy the religious outlook of their day, 
but they have no finality. Even the prophets of 
the NT are probably no more final in their construc- 
tions than those of the OT, ¢.g. in the Apocalypse 
and Ito 11. They rear their fabrics out of the 
materials of their own day, as the OT prophets 
did (cf. vol. i. p. 737). 

Thus we have to distinguish between Prophecy 
and Fulfilment. Prophecy is what the prophet in 
his age and circumstances and dispensation meant; 
fulfilment is the form in which his great religious 
conceptions will gain validity in other ages, in 
different circumstances, and under another dis- 
pensation. Certain elements, therefore, of the 
relative, the cireumstantial, and the dispensational 
must be stripped away, and not expected to go 
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into fulfilment. Every prophet speaks of the per- 
feetion of the kingdom of God, looks for it, and 
eonstructs an ideal of it. Weare still looking for 
it. The fundamental conceptions in these con- 
structions are always the sanie,—the presence of 
God with men, righteousness, peace, and the like, 
— bnt the fabrics reared by different prophets 
differ. They ditler becanse each prophet, seeing 
the perfect future issue out of the movements and 
conditions of his own time, constructs his ideal of 
the new world out of the materials lying around 
him: the state of his people; the conditions of the 
heathen world in his day (Mic 5* 5, Is 60°) ; sueh 
facts as that Israel was the people of God, that the 
kingdom of God had the form of a State, and that 
the seat of Jehovah’s rule was Zion. These rela- 
tive elements are not to be called figurative, they 
are essential parts of the prophet’s conceptions, and 
are all to be understood literally. Israel was not 
a symbol to him meaning the people of God or 
Chureh, neither was it to him a type of this. 
Israel was the people of God. Neither were Moab, 
Edom, Babylon, or Egypt symbols of the foe of the 
people of God nor types of the hostile world. Each 
of them to the prophet was such a foe. But in all 
cases the names are used literally, though along 
with their religious connotation. And what the 
prophet was able to say of the partial and relative 
of his day may, of course, be applied to tle universal 
and absolute now—to the Church of God on the 
one hand, and the hostile world on the other. 
With the coming of Christ the national, relative 
and imperfect stage of religion, as it was in OT, 
passed away ; religion became nniversal, absolnte, 
and perfect. The Apostolie principles of interpre- 
tation seem something like Hewes (1) They assume 
that in Christ and Christianity religion has become 
final and perfect; the development has reached the 
endin view. And their arguments from OT are 
very much the analysis of this general assnmption. 
(2) God is the author of Seripture ; the OT is the 
word of God. (8) The Divine conscionsuess is one, 
embracing the end and the beginning alike: in 
speaking any word God had always the Christian 
consummation in view. Truth is also one; when 
a truth is seen in any aspect it is that truth 
that is seen. (4) Seripture being the word of 
God, its whole meaning is religious and spiritual. 
The circumstances amidst which it was spoken, 
and the person of whom or to whom, are of no 
importance. Τὺ 15. the spiritual meaning alone of 
the words that is the word of God. Historical 
exegesis accepts these principles, and merely adds 
another. It assumes that the OT writer had in 
every passage which he wrote a meaning in his 
own mind, and that he desired to eonvey this 
meaning to his contemporaries ; and it asks, what 
did the Hebrew writer mean? What would the 
people of his day understand from his words ? 
LirERATURE.—The OT Theologies, particularly Oehler, Schultz, 
and Dillmann; John Smith, Select Discourses, 1821; John 
Davison, Diseouwrses on Prophecy®, 1856; Knobel, Der Pro- 
phetismus der Hebrder, 1887; Ewald, Die Propheten des alten 
Bundes, vol. i. 1840 (2nd ed. 1868, trans. 1875); Hofmann, 
Weissagung und Evfillung, 18413 Hengstenberg, Christologie 
des alien Test.2 (trans. 1854); Patrick Fairbairn, Prophecy, 
1856 ; Baur, Geschichte der alitest, Weissagung, 1860; Bertheau, 
‘Die alttest, Weiss. von Israel’s Reichsherrlichkeit (Jakrbb. 
J. deutsehe Theoloyie, 1859-60); Oehler, articles ‘ Propheten- 
thum,’ ‘ Weissagung,’ and ‘ Messias,’ in Herzog, Encyel. (recast 
by v. Orelli in IMerzog2); Tholuck, Die Propheten und ikre 
Weissagungen, 1861; G. F, Oehler, Das Verhdltniss der alftest. 
Prophetie zur heidnisehen Mantik, 1861; Dillmann, Pie Pro- 
pheten des alien Bundes nach ihrer politisehen Wirksamkeit, 
1868, and article ‘Propheten’ in Schenkel’s Bibel- Lexicon: 
Payne Smith, Prepheey a Preparation for Christ (Bamp. 
Lect.), 1869; Kuenen, De Projfeter en de Profetie onder 
J srael, 1875 (trans. 1877); Castelli, 17 Messia seeondo gli Ebrei, 
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ITistotre Critique de la Littérature Prophetique, 1881; Breden- 
kamp, Gesetz und Propheten, 18813 von Orelli, Die altiest. 
Weissaqung von der Vollendung des Gottesreichs, 1882 (trans. 
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doit, 1885); Konig, Der Offenbarungstbegriff des alten Test. 
1882 (cf. criticism in Riehm and Giesebrecht), and /laapt- 
probleme der altisr. Reliqionsgesckichte, 1882; W. Robertson 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 1882; C. A. Brigys, Jessianie 
Prophecy, 1886; Stanton, The Jewish and Christian Messiah, 
1886 ; Delitzsch, Messianische Weissagungen, 1890 (trans. 1891); 
Darmesteter, Les Prophétes d@’Israel, 1892; Kirkpatrick, Doc- 
trine of the Prophets, 1892; Driver, Sermons on OT, 1892; 
Cornill, Der israelitische Prophetismus, 1894 (trans.? 1898) ; 
Giesebrecht, Beitrage zur Jesaiakritik, 1890, and Die Beruss- 
begabung der alttest. Propheten, 1897 (cf. Skinner’s notice in 
Crit. Review, ix. 34ff.); Schwartzkopff, Die Prophetische Ojjen- 
barung, 1896; Léhr, Der Missionsgedanke im alten Test. 1896 ; 
F, 11. Woods, The Hope of Israel, 1896 ; Wellhausen, /sraedlitische 
und Jiidisehe Geschichte%, 1897 ; Volz, Die vorexilische Jahwe- 
prophetie u. der Messias, 1897; Utihn, Die Mess, Wetssagun- 
gen, 1899; Rud. Kittel, Profetie und Weissagung, 1899; Riehm, 
Messianie Prophecy 3 (containing exhaustive literature), 1900. 
A. B. DAVIDSON. 
PROPHETESS (ay'23, rpopyris).—The conditions 
that were necessary to qualify for the proplietic 
office in the OT sense were not such as to exclude 
women from the latter (see tlie preceding article, 
Ρ. 1145, and ef. Ae 21, The following prophetesses 
are mentioned in Scripture: Miriam, Ex 15”, cf. 
Nu 12? (both JE); Deborah, Je 4*; Huldah, 
2K 924 (=2 Ch 84:9; Noadiah, Neh 64 (but ef. 
LXX, whieh has the mase. τῷ Noadia τῷ προφήτῃ) ; 
Anna, Lk 2° ‘The prophetess’ of Is 8* is prob- 
ably simply ‘ the prophet’s wife.’ Propleey in the 
NT’ sense was, of conrse, also a gift cxercised by 
wonten (ef. Ac 219, 1 Co 1185. ‘The woman Jezebel 
whieh ealleth herself a prophetess’ (Rev 2”; see 
vol, li. p. 656°) may have elaimed the gift of pro- 
pheey in either the OT or the NT sense. See also 
art. WOMAN, J. A. SELBIE. 


PROPHET IN NT (προφήτης, -εύειν, -ela: never 
μάντις or cognate words except Ac 16% μαντευομένη 
of the possessed girl at Philippi).—The προφήτης in 
classical Greek is one wlio speaks for anotler—the 
interpreter either of the ecstatic μάντις or of the 
geod himself, so that he is near akin to the ἐξηγητής, 
thongh with more definite reference to a per. 
son than to things. Of loci classict may be men- 
tioned Asch. Hum. 19: Διὸς προφήτης ἐστὶ Λοξίας 
πατρός (so Plato, Rep. 427 C: πάτριος πρ.), and 
Plato, Tim. 71 Ef., where he contrasts the προφήτης 
with the μάντις, The same sense of ‘ interpreter’ 
is found in Philo (6.9. Quis rer. div. 52, De spec. 
legibus, 8), though he aseribes to lim the eestasy 
assigned by Plato to the μάντις. This blending of 
the two, which practically merges the προφήτης in 
the μάντις, Was a current belief even among Chris- 
tians (Justin, Athenagoras) in spite of 1 Co 14, 
esp. v.**, till it was partly discredited by Montanist 
fanaticism ; and in our own time it may be traced 
in every theory of inspiration which fails to realize 
the full eo-operation of the prophet’s understanding. 

In NT, too, the word προφήτης keeps its general 
sense of an interpreter of God’s messave. But the 
prediction which most impressed the vulgar (so 
roundly even Clem. Alex. Sérom. vi. 12: ἡ mpo- 
φητεία πρόγνωσίς éorrev—in truth it is nearer ἐπίγνωσις) 
was a very small part of the message. Avabus 
predicted the famine and St. Panl’s imprisonment 
(Ac 11% 21"), the Apoc. is called a προφητεία, and 
the OT prophets are naturally cited more or less 
from the side of prediction. But the prophet’s 
proper work is rather (1 Co 4° 74+ 58) edification and 
cvousolation, revealing the seerets of the inner life 
and incidentally converting unbelievers, though, 
strictly speaking, prophecy is the sign (1 Co 14°; 
for believers. And because the prophet edifies the 
Chureh, not only himself, prophecy is a better gift 
(1 Co 145 %) than that of tongues, and more 
earnestly to be coveted, though still but a transi- 
tory gift (1 Co 13°), not abiding like faith, hope, 
and love. On the method (scarcely the only 
ilethod) of edifieation we get a hint in Ac 133, 
where prophets are ministering (λειτουργοῦντες τῷ ΚΕ. 


under title OV Prophecy of the Consummation of God’s King- | —compare Timothy’s appointment, 1 Ti 1! 44) when 
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they receive the command to separate Barnabas 
and Saul. This seems to imply some such position 
as we find in the Didaché (10), where the prophet 
(if there be one) is the proper person to conduct the 
public worship, and the only person free to give 
thanks in what words he thinks fit. 

The prophets ranked next to the apostles (1 Co 
1978, Eph 411), and are even coupled with them 
(Eph 2° 3° dx. κ᾿ προῴ. in this order will be NT 
prophets) as receivers of revelation and layers of 
foundations. Prophecy was not an office, but a 
special gift, coming not from men, but straight 
from Christ (καὶ αὐτὸς ἔδωκεν, Eph 4"), and it might 
come to women too (Ac 219, 1 Co 115). The pro- 
phet spoke ἐν πνεύματι (Eph 3°, Apoc. e.g. 1: 
contrast ἐν ἐκστάσει of the trances, Ac 1019 221%), 
because the divine Spirit worked in him, 1 P 1", 
1 Co 12"; and he was also πνευματικός (1 Co 14%, 
where πνευματικός at least includes προφήτης), be- 
cause his human spirit was in full activity, and so 
steadily (ὑποτάσσεται, 1 Co 1433) controlled the gifts 
of the Spirit that he was quite able to speak (Ro 
12°) only in proportion to the faith that was in him. 

Neglect of this self-restraint is visible at Corinth 
(1 Co 14*-3), prophets necd not all speak together), 
and may help to account for the early warning in 
1 Th 5”, Later on 1 Jn 4! speaks of ψευδοπροφῆται, 
and the woman Jezebel (Rev 27°) implies false 
prophets in Asia. So also the Didaché (11) is very 
stringent in its cautions about prophets. 

Of prophets expressly so called in NT, there are 
Agabus, the groups at Antioch, Judas and Silas, 
and the four daughters of Philip. We need not go 
further; but the last prophets we read of (Anon. 
ap. Eus. HE v. 17) are Quadratus and Ammia in 
Philadelphia, perhaps in Hladrian’s time. See, 
further, Selwyn, Zhe Christian Prophets, 1900. 

Ii. M. GWATKIN. 

PROPITIATION.—This word occurs in AV only 
three times: Lo 3" as the tr. of ἱλαστήριον (ὃν 
προέθετο ὁ θεὸς ikagryptov,—most probably [see 
»Sanday-Headlam] an adj. inasc., ‘whom God set 
forth to be propitiatory’ [RVm]), and 1 Jn 2? 41° 
as the tr. of ἱλασμός (αὐτὸς thagy ds ἐστι περὶ τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν ; ἀπέστειλε τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ihag mov περὶ 
τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν); to which KV adds a fourth, 
He 917 (a merciful and faithful high priest . . . εἰς 
τὸ ἱλάσκεσθαι Tas ἁμαρτίας τοῦ λαοῦ, ‘to make pro- 
pitiation [AV ‘reconeiliation’] for the sins of the 
people’). It will be the object of the present 
article, firstly, to explain the meaning of the 
Greek words used, in the light of their nsage in 
the LXX; and, secondly, to examine the ideas 
associated with the Heb. words which they repre- 
sent commonly in the LXX, 

1. Ἱλαστήριον is in OT the regular rendering of 
ny (in EV ‘merey- seat’), Ex 250) (here 
ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθεμα), νν. 171 822) 317 ete. : ἱλασμός 
stands for (a) a3 (EV ‘atonement’), Lv 25° 
ἡ ἡμέρα τοῦ ἱ. (rod ἐξιλ, Lv 2377-28), Nu ὅδ ὁ κριὸς 
τοῦ t.; (6) nxyg ‘sin-offering,’ Ezk 4477 (so 48:9 
ἐξιλασμός) ; (c) πη ‘forgiveness,’ Ps 130!, Dn 9° 
(Theod.); so é&A. Sir 5° (Heb. amp); (d) πον 
‘onilt,’ Am 8" (falsely): ἱλάσκομαι stands seven 
times for nbp ‘to forgive,’ as 2 Καὶ 51:8, Ps 25" (for 
which ἵλεως εἶναι is more common), and three times 
for "22, Ps 65° 78°8 79°, which, however, is far more 
frequently represented by the (intensive) coim- 
pound ἐξιλάσκομαι (variously construed: see 88 5, 
7-10; and Westcott, Epp. of St. John, pp. 83-85). 
The use of the term in He 2! in connexion with 
the high-priest shows that IX. must there be re- 
garded as the equivalent of 752, not of no (which 
is never said of the high-priest, or indeed of any 
human subject).* Ιλάσκομαι is common in classical 

* The construction, however, with an acc. of the sin, is, as 


Ritschl rightly remarks (p. 212), not that of the legal (§ 10), hut 
of the non-legal (§ 9; Is 65%) LXX usage. 
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Greek, where, however, it is construed regularly 
with an accus. of the deity (or person) propitiated 
(as f?. 1. 100, 444, 472, μολπῇ θεὸν ἱλάσκοντο ; Hat. 
v. 47, θυσίῃσι αὐτὸν ἱλάσκονται, vill, 112, Θεμιστοκλέα 
χρήμασι ἵἱλασάμενοι) : in the LXNX, on the contrary, 
this usage is not found except Gn 32%, Zec 7? (fir. 
τὸ πρὐσωπονῚ)ὴ, and Pr 16" (€&X. αὐτόν, fig. of wrath), 
the word (ἐξιλ.), when used of a human subject 
($$ 10,11), being commonly construed absolutely, with 
περί of the person on whose behalf the propitiatory 
act is performed. The difference marks a differ- 
ence between the heathen and the Biblical point 
of view : though the idea of propitiating God may 
be indirectly involved in the phrases used in the 
OT, it is very much less prominent than in the 
heathen writers; the propitiatory sacrifice, or 
rite, has indeed generally for its aim the restora- 
tion of God’s favour, and the ‘forgiveness’ of the 
worshipper (Ly 4” ete., § 120), but there is not 
the same thonght of directly appeasing one who is 
angry, with a personal feeling, against the offender, 
which is imphed when the deity is the direct object 
of the verb (cf. Cremer, IVérterb.; Westcott, ᾿ 85: 
Kalisch, Zev. i. 316-318). In other words, the differ- 
ence corresponds with the fact that the higher 
Biblical conception of God is more spiritual and 
less anthropomorphic than that of heathen writers, 

2. The facts that have been quoted make it 
evident that the Greek terms rendered ‘ propitia- 
tion’ correspond to the 116}. 723 and derivatives. 
These words hold an important place in the theo- 
logical terminology of the OT; and though they 
are generally rendered in EV by ‘(make) atone- 
ment’ (or ‘reconcile,’ ‘make reconciliation,’ in Lv 
6° 815 1629, Ezk 4515 17-29 AV; Dn 9% AV and KV), 
the idea expressed by the Heb. is certainly rather 
that of ‘propitiation’ than of ‘atonement’ (1.6. 
‘at-one-ment,’ setting at one, reconciliation [see 
Shaks. Rich. 111. 1. ii1. 36]); and hence they will be 
properly considered under the present heading. 

ΤΌ is much to be regretted that the link connecting OT and 
NT, supplied by (ἐξιλώσκομοι, should have heen neglected in 
EV; and that words which clearly correspond should have 
heen rendered ‘ propitiation ’ in the NT, hut ‘atonement’ in the 
OT. ‘Atonement’ is now an unsuitable rendering of kipper, 
for two reasons. (1) Since AV of 1611 was made, the word has 
changed its meaning; and whereas it formerly (see Murray) 
expressed the idea of reconciliation, it now suggests chiefly the 
idea of making amends or reparation. Ilence in the one 
passage in AV of NT in which ‘atonement’ occurs (Ro S11, for 
κοταλλοιγό), the Revisers have done rightly in suhstituting for 
it ‘ reconciliation’ (which, with ‘ reconcile,’ ig used elsewhere, 
in AV itself, for Gonipounds of ἀλλάσσω, Mt 524, Ro 510. 10. 11 
1115, 1 Co 711, 2 Co 518. 18. 19, Col 120. 21, Eph 216), But (2) even 
in its older sense of ‘reconciliation,’ it does not properly repre- 
sent kipper; for kipper does not mean to ‘reconcile,’ nor is it 
ever represented in LXX by compounds of ἀλλάσσω. 

3. The root-meaning of 19218 probably to cover 
over; for the Arab. kafara, thongh not very 
common, has this meaning in various applica- 
tions (Lane, Arab. Lex. p. 2620). 

In Syr. kephar, and esp. the Pael kappar, means to wipe or 
wipe away, as Pr 3079 to wipe the mouth, to wipe away tears, 
the stain of sin, etc., hence fig. fo disperse, destroy (delere), as 
darkness Ephr. i. 9, a race or nation, etc. (P. Smith, 7hes. Syr. 
col. 1797-9); and W. R. Smith (ΟἿ ΟἹ 438 f., more hriefly, 2380, 
381) adopts this a3 the primary meaning of the Heh. kipper,— 
explaining Gn 322) (see § 5) as meaning properly to ‘wipe clean 
the face,’ blackened hy displeasure, as the Arabs say ‘ whiten 
the face.’ The Heh. &ipper, however, as a theological term, 
in any case implies a metaphor,—and it does not greatly signify, 
in explaining it, whether we start from the idea of covering over 
or from that of wiping out ; in either case, the idea which the 
metaphor is intended to convey is that of rendering null and 
inoperative, There areanalogiesin the OT for each explanation ; 
sin is spoken of, viz. as covered (23,—an ordinary, untechnical 
word for ‘cover’), Ps 32! (‘covered in respect of sin’), 85%, 
Neh 387 (Heh. 45) [borrowed from Jer 18%, with kipper (8 9) 
changed to kisséh]; and as wiped (or blotted) out (4715), Is 43% 
4422, Jer 1823 (= Neh 837 [45]), Ps 51). 9b 10914, (It is difficult not 
to think that the Arab. and Syr. senses of the root spring 
ultimately from a common origin,—e.g. from the idea of wiping 
over: in hoth languages, it ig remarkahle that the wore 
acquires the further derived idea of disown, deny, be a dis- 
believer ; hence ‘Kafir,’ properly an injidel)—The Arah. il. 


| conj. (kaffara) occurs often in the Koran of God's effacing, or 
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forgiving, sin; and kafférat (Kor, 549. 91.96) means the expia- 
tion of a crime, broken vow, ete. (Lane, 2620, 2622 ; Lagarde, 
Bildung der Nom, 231f.); but these words may be borrowed 
from Judaism (Hirschfeld, Beitrdge z. Hrkldr. ἃ. Kor, p. 90). 
The Assyr. kuppuru, also a ritual term (‘stihnen’), seems to 
mean properly to wipe off: see Haupt, JBL, 1900, pp. 61, 80, 
and esp. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenninis der Bab, Relig. 
pp. 92, 123, ete. 

4. The Heb. kipper is, however, never used in a 
purely literal sense (like 472), but always* in a 
figurative or morad application, viz. with the col- 
lateral idea—which in course of time became the 
preponderant if not the exclusive idea—of either 
conciliating an offended person, or screening an 
offence or an offender. 

Ct. Oehler, OT Theol. § 127: * Kipper, and the cognate sub- 
stantives, represent the propitiation (Stihne) as a covering ; the 
guilt is covered, or, as it were, withdrawn from the sight of the 
person propitiated, so that the guilty person can now approach 
him without danger.’ Riehm, in his exposition of the term, 
uses commonly the expression ‘protecting covering’ (schiitz- 
ende Bedeckung),—an expression which no doubt reads more 
into the word than it actually denotes—for, as Schmoller (p. 
282 f.) observes, kipper is contegere and obtegere, but not pro- 
terere, being never used, for instance, in the ordinary sense of 
‘ protecting,’—but which is still a useful and suggestive para- 
phrase (cf, tb. 235n., 279, where it is allowed that ‘ protection,’ 
though not denoted directly by Kipper, is nevertheless an 
indirect consequence of it) Schmoller, in his exposition, 
starts with the idea of covering over (obruere), in the sense 
of causing to disappear, making unobserved, inoperative, ete. 
These explanations, though they start with the idea of ‘ cover- 
ing,’ differ little in the end from that which would be reached 
by starting with the idea of ‘wiping out’; but it is a question 
whether some modern writers do not press the idea of ‘cover’ 
unduly, and understand it in a too literal sense (cf. §§ 15, 17). 


5, Kipper is used in three applications, which 
it is necessary to distinguish. (la) A Auman sub- 
ject 1s the agent, and the object was originally, it 
seems, the face of the offended person, though, in 
actual usage, it is mostly the offended person (or 
personified agency) himself ; the means is a gift, 
an entreaty, conciliatory beliaviour, etc. The 
most primary example of this application appears 
to occur in Gn 32” @) (J), where Jacob says of 
Esau, ‘I will cover his face with a present,’ 2.6. 
conciliate him (@ ἐξιλάσομαι), the figure being that 
of a person whose eyes are blinded by a gift so 
as not to notice something (cf. for the figure, Gn 
20% oy moa; Ex 23° ops ayy ἽΝ 33; Job 9% 35 
mp2: ayet'), Hence, ‘face’ being omitted, kipper 
acquires the general sense of to conciliate, pro- 
pitiate, appease: Ex 32 ‘peradventure I shall 
make propitiation (77828) for your sin’ (viz. by 
intercession, v.24); 05 ἐξιλάσωμαι περί), fig. Pr 164 
(of a king’s wrath, threatening death) ‘but a wise 
man will propitiate it’ (viz. by conciliatory be- 
haviour ; (ῷ ἐξιλάσεται), Is 47" (of calamity) ‘thou 
shalt not be able to propitiate it’ (|| mame ‘ to charm 
it away’; but Gratz, Buhl, Cheyne, azny ‘to bribe 
it away, cf. Pr 6° Heb.), viz. either by a bribe 
(Is 1317) or by religious ceremonies. 

6. Here may be best explained the subst. képher, 
prop. @ covering (viz. of an oflence), hence a pro- 
pitiatory gift, but restricted by usage to a gift 
offered to propitiate or satisfy the avenger-of- 
blood, and so the satisfaction offered for a life, i.e. 
a ransom,—the wehrgeld, ‘ protection - money,’ 
rigorously proliuibited by Hebrew law in the case 
of murder, but admitted in certain other cases, 
and evidently a well-known institution: Ex 9180 
(JE); 1S 12% (a bribe to screen a murderer; so 
Am 5); Ex 30” P (a half-shckel, to be paid by 
every one, at the time of a census, as the wwe; 153, 
or ‘ransom of his soul (life),’ to avert a plague,— 
such as might be apprehended [cf. 2S 24) under 
the circumstances: cf. § 114); Nu 35°22 P (not to 


* Except indeed Is 2818, where—unless, with some moderns, 
“aN) or ἽΡΠῚ [from 778; cf. 245] is to be read—it is used of 
annulling a treaty ((5 ἀφέλῃ; EV ‘be disannulled ’)—a sense 
which may be derived either from the idea of covering over, 
obliterating (Ges.), or from that of wiping or blotting out 
(cf. Pesh. 332 ‘ be wiped out’). 
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be accepted from a murderer); Pr 6% (offered im 
vain for the life of an adulterer; || ‘ bribe’); 13° 
(‘the ransom of a man’s soul (life) is his riches’); 
2138 (‘the wicked is a ransom for the rightcous’ 
[see 118}); Is 489 (Egypt said poetically to be the 
‘ransom,’ which J” gives to Cyrus in lieu of Israel: 
| ‘Seba instead of thee’); Ps 497 (‘no man can re- 
deem [735°] a brother from death, or give God a 
képher for him’); fig. of the discipline of suffering 
(conceived as delivering from death), Job 33% 
(| ‘redeem him [read 3975] from going down into 
the pit’), 3618 [all}. 

7. This use of ‘épher illustrates 28 21%. Here 
David says to the representatives of the murdered 
Gibeonites, ‘ Wherewith shall I make propitiation 
(1528; © ἐξιλάσωμαι) ὃ᾽ a mnoney képher is refused 
(v.4), and the Aépher, which (though the word is 
not actually uscd) is demanded, and given to J” 
(v.85; cf, v.! 241), consists of the lives of Saul’s 
seven sons: comp. also Nu 35% (P), where it is said 
that blood unjustly shed ‘ profanes’ and ‘defiles’ 
a land, and that a ‘covering,’ or propitiation, can- 
not then be made for the land (185; &> py? ; G οὐκ 
ἐξιλασθήσεται ἡ γῆ ἀπὸ τοῦ αἵματος), except by the 
blood of the murderer. 

8. There is an analogous group of cases, (18) in 
which the verb is in the passive voice, the subject 
being the iniquity, and the means a purifying rite, 
a sacrifice, or repentance, the effect of which is 
that the offence is conceived as hidden, cancelled, 
or made inoperative: Dt 218 (‘and the blood shall 
be ‘‘covered” (2.6. annulled)* for them,’ viz. by 
the symbolical execution of the murderer, vv.&7; 
© ἐξιλασθήσεται αὐτοῖς), 1S 34 (‘the iniquity of 
El’s house shall not be ‘‘ covered” + (@ ἐξιλασ- 
θήσεται) by sacrifice or minhah for ever’), Is 6? 
(‘thy sin shall be ‘‘ covered” +,’ viz. by the coal 
from the altar touching the prophet’s lips; @ περι- 
καθαριεῖ : || ‘thine iniquity shal] depart’), 991: 
(‘ Surely this iniquity shall not be ‘‘ covered” + for 
you, until ye die’: © ἀφεθήσεται), 27° (through 
the abandonment of idolatry; G ἀφαιρεθήσεται), 
Pr 16°} (through amendment of life; (5 ἀποκα- 
θαίρονται : οἵ, 28>, Ezk 1831. *), + 

9. (2) In the second class of cases in which 
kipper is used, the subject is God, the object is 
either the offender or the offence, the question of 
means does not here arise, but the motive, in so far 
as it is indicated, is the free grace of God,—repre- 
sented, however, sometimes as called into activity 
by a purifying or expiatory rite: the idea of the 
verb then is that God ‘covers,’ 2.¢. treats as 
covered, overlooks, pardons, condones, the otiender 
or the offence. So (a) the object being the offender, 
Dt 2185 (J”, after the symbolical expiatory rite, 
vv.*7, is entreated to ‘cover’ [AV ‘be merciful to,’ 
RV ‘forgive’; © ἵλεως γενοῦ]! ὑῃ 8 people, guilty 
[implicitly] of an untraced murder), 32% (rather 
differently: ‘will ‘‘cover” his land,’ i.c. cancel 
or remove the stain of bloodshed attaching to it, 
by the slaughter of those who have shed it; G ἐκκα- 
θαριεῖ; AV ‘be merciful unto,’ RV ‘make expiation 
for’: |} ‘avenge the blood of his servants, and re- 
quite vengeance to his adversaries’), Ezk 16% 
(‘when I ‘‘ cover” thee (1.6. act propitiously to- 
wards thee; © ἐν τῷ ἐξιλάσασθαΐ μέ σοι), With regard 
to all that thou hast done’), 2 Ch 30% (EV ‘par- 
don’; © ἐξιλάσθω trép); and (δ) the object being 
the offence, Jer 18% (EV ‘forgive’; ὦ ἀθῳόω), Ps 
65° § ((5 ἱλάσῃ τὰς ἀσεβείας), 78° (‘ annulleth iniquity 
and destroyeth not’; (5 ἱλάσεται ταῖς ἀμ.), 799 § 

* EV ‘forgiven,’ which no doubt expresses fairly the general 
sense, but obliterates the distinctive character of the Lleb. word 
used (ef. § 15, towards the end). 

+t EV ‘purged,’ substituting an idea not at all contained in 
the Heb. RVm ‘ Or, cxpiated.’ 

{ Comp. for the thought Sir 38-30 (Heb. nxon san Apts) 
353 (Swete 32 (35) 5). 

§ EV ‘purge away’: sce the last note but one. 
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(® ἱλάσθητι ταῖς ἀμ.), Dn 955 (RVm ‘purge away’; 
Theod. ἀπαλεῖψαι τὰς ἀδικίας [= LXX] καὶ τοῦ 
ἐξιλάσασθαι ἀδικίας), --πθ object in all these 
eases being either ‘iniquity’ or ‘transgression,’ 
and there being no reference to any propitiatory 
rite. Cf. (though with a reference to sacrifice) 
Sir 3419 (Swete 31 (34) 33), 

10. (8) The third class of cases in which kipper 
is used belongs to the distinctively legal termin- 
ology (almost entirely Ezk and P: © nearly 
always ἐξιλάσκομαι περί: EV mostly ‘to make 
atonement’; see § 2). Here the subject is the 
priest,* the means usually a sacrifice, though 
occasionally it is (see § 11 h-m) some other act or 
offering, regarded as vindicating the holiness of the 
community in which Jehovah dwells, and hence as 
reinstating it in His favour: the object is never 
the sin, but (as commonly understood) the person 
(or thing) on whose behalf the propitiation is made, 
the verb—which is construed mostly with Sy or 
ἼΨΞ, and only rarely, in some of the cases in which 
the object is something material (the altar or the 
sanctuary), with a direct accusative (Liv 167 8, 
Ezk 43% 26 4530 [05 ἐξιλ. with accus.])—being inter- 

reted as signifying properly to cover up (cf. m2 
y, and iva 11D), or sercen, by a 123, or covering 
(propitiatory) gift (so Riehm, 30-32; Dillm.; 
Schmoller, though undecidedly, p. 284). 


Wellh. (Compos.2 336), observing the analogy, as regards the 
subject and the means, with the cases grouped under (1), 
supposes that the object was originally ‘Jehovah’s face’ ar 
Gn 3220, cited 8 5; and the phrase ” JON abn, lit. ‘make 
sweet the face of J”,’ EV ‘ beseech,’ or Sentreat the favour οἵ, 
Ex $211, 1S 1812, 1 K 136 etc.), but thatin process of time the 
object came to be omitted, and the verb was construed abso- 
lutely, to perform a propitiatory rite (kippurim): construed 
with an accus., it would then mean (analogously with 15y, eic., 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 52h) to affect with a propitiatory rite. So far 
as the ideas associated with the word are concerned, it is in- 
different which of these explanations of the construction is 
adopted. 


11. We must next consider of what different 
sacrifices, or other rites, Aappér, in this third class 
of cases, is predicated. It is predicated, viz., 

(a) of the burnt-offering, Lv 14 44” 1674; cf. Ezk 

4515. 7, 

(Ὁ) of the guzlt-otfering (ox), Lv 516-18 67 77 1418 
(see vv. 14), vv, 2-99 (see vv.2t 25) 1972, Nu 58, 

(6) of the sin-offering, Ex 29% 7 8010 Ly 430. 26. 31. 35 
56.13 G30 §15. 34 1917 1419 16 (14-15 times [on 
v.! see Kalisch, Dillm., and above, i. 1997.]) 
23°78, Nu 1576 9555. 30 299, Hizk 4330. 36 45° 2Ch 
2974, Neh 10°, 

(d@) of the s¢n-offering and the burnt-offering to- 

ether, Liv δ10 97 1297. 8 1 431 1515. 30, Nu 611 812 
(cf, v.21) 15 %4%, 

(e) of blood in general (as containing the ‘soul,’ or 
life), Lv 17" H (1 have given it to you upon 
the altar to make propitiation for your 
souls; for the blood, it maketh propitiation 
by means of the soul [life]’): cf. 6° 815 16°"; 
also 1453, where the blood of the slain bird 
(with other ceremonies) ‘makes propitia- 
tion’ for the leprous house. 

(f) of the ‘ram of installation (o'x5),’ and the 
bread, offered at the consecration of the 
high-priest, Ex 29” (see vv, 9.35. 3%), 

(g) of the meal- and peace-offering, only in Ezlkx 
4515-17 (possibly, also, though not probably, 
of the meal-ofiering in Lv 14°31; see § 13). 

Kappér is attributed, further, to 

(A) the half-shekel, to be paid by every one at a 
census, as the kapper of his ‘soul’ (life), 
Ex 30416 (probably [ef. Riehm, 24 f. ; 
Dillm.] as an acknowledgment of member- 
snip in the theocracy, upon an occasion 
when the sins and imperfections of indi- 


* Or sometimes (Lv 14 1711. Ex 3015.16, Nu 3150 353°) the 
afering ; but the difference is immaterial. 


viduals would come prominently under 
Jehovah’s notice); cf. § 6. 

(i) the appointment of the Levites as authorized 
representatives of the Israelites to perform 
menial duties about the sanctuary, Nu 8:9 
(lay Israelites, approaching the holy vessels, 
ete., would do so at risk of their lives [οἱ]. 
1823 151.53); the Levites, doing it on their 
behalf, prevent Jehovah’s wrath from mani- 
festing itself in a plague [cf. the same ex- 
pression in Ex 3015], and are therefore said 
to ‘make propitiation’ on their behalf). 

(7) the incense by which Aaron appeased Jeho- 
vah’s anger, and arrested the plague, Nv 
1645 (Heb. 1711, 

(1) the punishment of a conspicuous offender, 
Nu 25 (the occasion on which Phinehas, 
interposing with the sword, ‘turned away’ 
Jehovah’s ‘wrath’ from the Israelites, and 
arrested the plague: see v.14). 

(ἢ the offering of the spoil taken from tlie 
Midianites, Nu 31° (‘to make propitiation 
for our souls before J”’; probably, as in 
Ex 30°36, in view of the numbering οἱ 
the men of war, v.* [where the phrase is 
the same as in Ex 30”; cf. also v.°* with 
Ex 30°). 

(m) the blood of a murderer, making expiation 
for blood unjustly shed, Nu 35°. 

All these passages belong to P. 

12. The following additional facts with regard 

to the usage of kipper deserve also to be noted. 

(a2) It is construed with }> ‘from’ of the offence 


(or uncleanness),—-RV ‘as coucerning,’ ‘because 
of,’ ‘for,’ but more probably (so Riehm, 50f. ; 


Schmoller, 254f., 284; cf. Dillm. on Lv 435) to be 
understood in the sense of ‘ (clearing) from’ (‘ shall 
make propitiation for him from his sin’), Lv 4% 
58-10 1419 (*from his uncleanness’), 1015. 9 1616 16-34, 
Nu GU; and with ὃν ‘on account of,’ Lv 435 515. 18 
67 19°2 (RV ‘as touching,’ ‘ concerning,’ ‘ for’). 

(6) It is followed by ‘and it shall be forgiven 
him (them),’ in the case of the sin-offering, Lv 
430. 26. 81. 35 5.10, 18 Ny 152 38 (ef, v.*9); and in the case 
of the guilt-ofiering, Lv 5’ 186719", (These are 
the only passages in the Law, except Nu 30° 8. ¥, 
in which mo ‘ to forgive,’ occurs). 

(c) It is closely associated (but only whiere pre- 
dicated of the sin-offering) with ‘to be clean’ (779), 
or ‘to cleanse’ (70%), Liv 127-8 1430, 62.53 1619-30) Ny 
84, Ezk 43°, ef. 2 Ch 30%; 

with ‘to sanctify,’ Ex 29°87, Ly 815 169, 

Nu 611, 

and with ‘to free from sin’ (x2n), Ex 29° (EV, 
very inadequately, ‘cleanse’), Lv 8” (EV ‘ puri- 
fied’ !), 149-5 [see v.°*] of the leprous house (EV 
‘cleanse’), Nu 8?! (RV ‘ purified from sin’), Ezk 
4370. 22 (* cleanse,’—of the altar, as Ex 2938) 45°? (see 
y.!8),—in all the cases with xeon, of a material 
object, which the Hebrews regarded as capable of 
being infected with sin (Schmoller, 222, 261). 

(ἃ) Cf. kippurim, ‘ propitiation’ (EV ‘ atonement’), used («) of 
a sin-offering, Ex 2936 3010, Nu 2911 ; (9) of a guilt-offering, Nu 58; 
(y) in the expression ‘day of propitiation (atonement),’ Ly 2327. 28 
259. Gy" propitissign-money; of the half-shekel paid at acensus, 
Ex 3016, It is probable also (whatever the ultimate origin of 
the term may have been) that the idea of propitiation was felt 
to attach to happoreth (EV ‘mercy-seat’); ci. what is said on 
this subject in Leviticus (in Haupt’s SBOT), p. 80f. 

(6) The object of kipper is usually an individual 
or the community ; but sometimes it is a material 
object,—in particular the altar of burnt-ollering, 
(at the time of its consecration) Ex 29% 9", Ly 8%, 

| Ezk 4330. 26. (on the annual Day of Atonement) Lv 
1618. 30, 33. the sanctuary (on the same occasion), 
Ex 30! [in v.2% the prep. has probably a local 
force], Lv 1015. 30, 89. Ezk 45°; a house infected with 
leprosy, Lv 14%; ef. of the goat sent to Azazel, Lv 

| 16 (see Dillm.). 
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13. It does not fall within the scope of the 
present article to investigate the character or 
rationale of SACRIFICE, except in so far as this is 
expressed by the term fappér. Confituing ourselves 
therefore to this, we may draw from the data col- 
leeted in §§ 10-12 the following conclusions with 
regard to the significance of this terin in its legal 
or ceremonial applications (which are to be care- 
fully distinguished from the eatra-legal usages, 
analyzed in 88 5, 7-9). In the legal terminology it 
is especially associated with the sin-oflering, of 
which it designates the most distinctive and char- 
acteristic operation ; it is also frequently, though 
not so characteristically, predicated of the gzwid¢- 
offering (the a@sha@m), that differentiated type of 
sin-otlering prescribed for cases in which injury 
has been done to the rights of another person. ‘To 
the éurnt-offering, otlered alone, it is attributed 
only in Lv 1* 14” 1605 (cf. Ezk 455-27; also Job 17 
428), on the ground, it seems, that, though not a 
proper propitiatory sacrifice, it was a mark of the 
worshipper’s devotion, and, being offered ‘for his 
favour (acceptance) before J”’ (Lv 1° 43899), and 
accepted (15 ny) accordingly, moved Him to regard 
him graciously, and to overlook his moral insutffi- 
cleney; elsewhere it is not attributed to it ex- 
pressly,* but only (8 11 d) when it is closely associ- 
ated with the sin-offering, for the purpose (as 
seems to be frequently the case) of enhancing the 
significance of the latter ; and, indeed, Lv 14% 1674 
(cf. vv. 5) might almost be regarded as falling under 
this category. Ezekiel (48:5: 17) attributes it to the 
peace- and aeal- offering ; in H, also, it is attributed 
to the peace- (and burnt-) offerings, in virtue of 
what is said about the ‘ blood’ in Lv 17?" (cf. v.38); 
in the system of P it is not attributed directly to 
either of these, for the meal-offering in Ly 14°° # 
holds such a secondary place that it cannot be 
treated with any confidence as participating in the 
kappard. The kappaéra is specially the function 
of the blood (see Lv 17} [H]; and ef., in the ritual 
of the sin-offering, Ex 8010, Lv 4. 690 (28) $15 1 G15f 184, 27, 
Ezk 43° 45), on account, as is expressly said in 
Lv 17", of its being the seat of the ‘soul’ or life, 
the most precious, and also the purest and most 
immaterial gift that can be offered to God; the 
only exception (among sacrifices) being one that 
proves the rule, viz. (Lv 51°) the vegetable offering 
allowed as a substitute for the usual sin-offering, 
when the latter was beyond the means of the 
offerer. Hence the later Rabb. dictum (Yomd 5a) 
ona xby imps py ‘there is no happara except with 
blood’ (ef, He 9?*),—which, however, is not true 
universally (see the eases, § 11 h-m, esp. Ex 301), 
but only in so far as sacrifice is concerned. 

14, The effect of the kappdara is a purification, 
sometimes from sin, sometimes (Lv 12. 14. 15, Nu 6G) 
from merely ceremonial defilement, sin being re- 
carded as a stain, and the defilement, whether ritual 
or moral—for in P the two are not clearly distin- 
guished (see LAW, vol. 111. p. 725 ; and cf. Schmoller, 
280)—being conceived as either made invisible and 
inoperative, or else as actually obliterated; it is 
regarded as withdrawn from Jehovah’s eyes (cf. Ps 
51; and contrast 908); it no longer comes be- 
tween Him and man: He neither sees nor imputes 
it. ‘The aim of the priestly legislation is te main- 
tain the ideal holiness of the theocratic community 
(LAW, 26. p. 70f.); and the kappara is the primary 
means by which this is effected. Sometimes cleans- 
ing (moral or ceremonial) is expressly mentioned as 


the effect of the rite (see § 12 ¢; and note esp. Ly | 


16 ‘on this day shall propitiation be made for 
you to cleanse you ; from all your sins ye shall be 
elean before J”’), As prescribed for the priests 
(Ex 295, Lv 97) and Levites (Nu 831), before admis- 


_.* The extra-legal passage, 1 S 314(§ 8), is not evidence of the 
ideas associated with Aiyper in the ceremonial system of P. 
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sion to their sacred duties, it is a readily intelli- 
gible rite of preliminary lustration (Riehm, 76f. ; 
Schmoller, 234f., 245). Enjoined for a material 
object, the altar or the sanctuary, its aim is to 
secure or maintain its holiness: the altar, prior to 
its consecration, is regarded as affected by the 
natural impurity of human workmanship, which 
has to be removed; the sanctuary, frequented as 
it was by a sinful and unclean people, is contami- 
nated by their sins, and accordingly requires a 
periodical purification (Riehm, 54-57; Schmoller, 
291 1., 242, 262); the leprous house (Lv 14%) is con- 
ceived as tainted by sin (§ 12 6); the ‘ scape-goat,’ 
otlered by the sinful people, requires to be purified 
before it can discharge the solemn functions 
assigned to it (Riehm, 55; Dillm.; ete.). On the 
part of God the efiect of the kappdrd is more par- 
ticularly specified,—at least in the sin- and guilt- 
offering,—as forgiveness,—conditional, as we may 
suppose would be understood by the more spiritual 
Israelites, on the penitence of the offcrer, though 
this is not stated in the laws as distinctly and 
regularly as might be expected (cf. Lv 5° 164, Nu 
57; Schultz, OF Theol. ii. 99f.): it should, how- 
ever, in this connexion be reinembered that kappér 
was in general possible only for unintentional (or 
venial) sins* (above, vol. i. 201” note; Schultz, i. 
oo2f., 388 f., 394f., 11. 87-89: cf. Ezk 45°, where 
‘erreth’=sins inadvertently). Sins committed wil- 
fully, ‘ with a high hand’ (Nu 15), ¢¢. in a spirit 
of presumptuous defiance, challenging God’s anger, 
lie outside the sphere within which the kappara 
ordinarily operates; hence, as predicated of the 
regular Levitical sacrifices, it is never described as 
appeasing God (ct. § 2 end), nor is it ever implied 
that the offerer of such a sacrifice is outside God’s 
dispensation of grace, or the object of His wrath ; 
the cases § 11 7 & are exceptional; at most (§ 1] 
Ait) it may be said to be a means of averting it 
(Riehm, 30, 37,85; AT Theol. 132; ef. Schultz, i. 
39). 

15. From what has been said, it will be seen 
that kipper is a difficult word to represent satis- 
factorily in English. ‘Cover’—or ‘wipe out,’ if 
that view of the original sense of the word be 
adopted—is too colourless: ‘make atonement’ 
(at-one-ment, reconciliation) may express a con- 
sequence of kipper, but it is not what the word 
itself denotes. It has always—or almost always— 
a religious, and mostly a ritual colouriug: it is to 
eover (metaphorically) by a gift, ollering, or rite, 
or (if God be the subject) to treat as covered: the 
ideas associated with the word are thus to make 
(or treat) as harmless, non-existent, or inoperative, 
to annul (so far as God’s notice or regard is con- 
cerned), to withdraw from God’s sight, with the 
attached ideas of reinstating in His favour, free- 
ing from sin, and restoring to holiness,—especially 
(but not exclusively), when the subject is a human 
avent, by the species of sacrifice called the ‘sin- 
offering.’ Itis a stronger, more significant syno- 
nym of son to ‘un-sin,’ and 77 to ‘ purify’ or 
‘cleanse.’ There appears to be no one English word 
which combines, or suggests, ideas such as these. 
Even to ‘make propitiation’ accentuates some- 
what unduly a particular side, or aspect, of what 
is involved in dipper (cf. § 1 end); though the faet 
that the ideas just indicated were associated with 
the word i” conjunction with a rite, would point 
rather naturally in the direction of such a mean- 
ing, which the nearly habitual rendering of the 
LX, (é)Adoxouat, shows was felt to attach to 
the word in the 3rd cent. B.c. Nevertheless, 


esp. in view of the LAX, and NT ἱλασμός, this is 

on the whole the best rendering of kipper in its 

ritual sense, the cases grouped under 88 8, 9 being 

represented, for consistency, by deal propitiously 
* See, however, Lv 62-7 1920-22, Ny 56-8, 
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with, or be propitious to. Whether, in actual 
usage, there was any consciousness of the primary 
sense, to ‘cover,’ is extremely doubtful: in all 
probability, Aipper was felt to express only the 


derived ideas which have been indicated (cf. 
Schmoller, 283 f.). 

16. To return briefiy, before concluding, to the 
use of the term in the NT. The death of Christ 
is represented in the NT under ¢hree main aspects: 
as a λύτρον, ransoming from the power of sin and 
spiritual death (see REDEEMER) ; as a καταλλαγή, 
setting ‘at one,’ or reconciling, God and man, and 
bringing to an end the alienation between them ; 
and as a propitiatzon, breaking down the barrier 
which sin interposes between God and man, and 
enabling God to enter again into fellowship with 
him. ‘Propitiation’ isin the OT attached especi- 
ally to the sin-offering, and to the sacrifice of the 
blood (or life); and Christ, by the giving up of His 
sinless life, annuls the power of sin to separate 
between God and the believer, by a sacrifice an- 
alogous to those offered by the Jewish priests, but 
infinitely more efficacious (see, further, ATONE- 
MENT, MEDIATION, RECONCILIATION). 

17. It remains only to notice briefly the different 
view of kappér which is developed 
Rechtfertigung u. Versdhnung?, ii. 0 -- 80 (on 
képher), 184-210. Kappér, Ritschl argues (p. 
198f.), is attributed to all offerings, but for- 
giveness (implying the presence of sin) only to 
the sin- and guilt-offering: it is thus a false 
generalization to suppose that its purpose is the 
removal of sin; and this conclusion is confirmed 


| 
by Ritschl, | 


| plied in the passages quoted), nor is it ever re- 


presented as endangering life: the principle oi 
Ex 33” ete. is never referred to in the legislation 
of P; and the cases in which life is represented as 


endangered are connected not with the omission 


of a sacrifice, but with some irreverence or irregu- 


larity in the discharge of sacred offices, or with 
some other specific act of disrespect towards God 
(Ex 2.835. 48 3020.21, Ty 3% 101}. 6. 7.9. 1581 16213 999, 
Nu. 415-19. 20 1710 183-2. 82. gf 158 919 185), In pref- 
erence therefore to having recourse to an expla- 
nation both artificial in itself and also with so 
little support in the usage of the ritual legisla- 
tion, it seems better to suppose that though the 
burnt-, peace-, and meal-offerings were not offered 
expressly, like the sin- and guilt-offerings, for the 
forgiveness of sin, they nevertheless (in so far as 
kipper is predicated of them) were regarded as 
‘covering,’ or neutralizing, the offerer’s unworthi- 
ness to appear before God, and so, though in a 
much less degree than the sin- or the guilt-offering, 


_as effecting sappara in the sense ordinarily attached 


by the fact that there are many cases of purely 
physical uncleanness for which, nevertheless, a sin- 
ofiering involving it is prescribed. In fact, kappeér | 
has essentially (p. 203) no relation to sin; the 
‘covering’ of persons, spoken of in the priestly 
law, does not mean the covering of their guilt, 
but their protection, in order, viz., that—in accord- 
ance with the principle that ‘no man can see me 
and live’ (Hix 33”; ef. Gn 32%, Ex 1974 20, Dt 5%, 
Jg 67-23 13%, Is 6°)—they may be able to appear 
before God without risk of their lives; the neces- 
sity of such ‘ protection’ depends, however, not 
upon man’s sinfulness, but upon his ‘ creatureli- 
ness’; he needs it, not as sinful, but only as 
created, and finite. Sin is not the ground of the 
kappdrd, but merely (in the sin- and guilt- 
offering) its occasion. It follows that, upon 
Ritsehl’s view, kipper ought not to be translated 
‘make propitiation’ (or ‘atonement’) at all: 
accordingly, he condemns (p. 199f.) the render- 
ing ‘stihnen’ as introducing ‘only confusion,’ 
and considers (p. 186) that the LXX, in rendering 
(ἐξγιλάσκομαι, substituted for the Heb. a Greek word 
which was not really its equivalent. 

This theory is controverted at length by both 
Riehm (esp. pp. 37 f., 46-8, 51f., 57-9, 72-81, 83-6, 
but also elsewhere) and Schmoller (pp. 266-9, 274- 
81); ef. also Schmidt, PR#H? xvi. 365f.; and in 
spite of the ability with which Ritschl writes, it 
is impossible not to think that it is a one-sided 
one, depending in some parts upon a combination 
of elements which are not combined together in 
the OT, and in others emphasizing features and 
principles which do not really, in the legislation as 
a whole, possess the prominence and significance 
which are attached to them. The crucial question 
undoubtedly is, What does the kappdrd ‘cover’? 
Ritschl’s view that, as it is predicated of the 
burnt- and peace-offering, in which there is no 
question of sin, it must cover man’s creatureliness, 
which cannot subsist in God’s presence without 
such ‘protection,’ introduees an idea which is | 
nowhere brought into connexion with sacrifice. 


= 


To approach God (with sacrifice) is by no means 
identical with ‘seeing’ Him (in the sense im- 


to the word, viz. ‘ propitiation.’* The great rarity 
with which kappér is attributed to any but the sin- 
aud guilt-offerings, and the fact that, where its 
effects are specified, they are always either the for- 
giveness of sin or the removal of uncleanness, are 
additional arguments in support of the ordinary 
view. It is also to be observed that Ritschl’s 
theory implies that kappér expresses the idea of 
‘protection’ far more directly and distinctly than 
can be deemed probable: ‘ protection,’ as said above 
(§ 4), may be a secondary and indirect consequence 
of kappér, but it is not at all the primary and im- 
mediate sense of it (not even in Dt 32%; Ritschl, p. 
72f.). The fact that kipper is used with reference to 
the removal of physical uncleanness proves, not that 
it stands in no relation to sin (for xen, to ‘ free from 
sin,’ is used in exactly the same connexions, ὃ 19 6), 
but that the Hebrews understood the term ‘sin’ 
in a wider sense than we do, and included in it 
material, as well as moral, defilements. 


LITERATURE.—The two very full discussions that have been re- 
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from SK, 1877, pp. 7-92: see also his 47 Theol. 130-147), and 
Schmoller, SK, 1891, Heft 2, pp. 205-288 ; Schultz, ΟἽ" Theol. L 
397-400, and Amer. Journ. of Theol. iv. (1900), 285-91, 301-4, 
309-13; Dillm. on Ly 420; Wellh. Compos.2 335f.; Smend, AT 
Rel.-geseh, 321; Nowack, Arch. ii. 220; A. LB. Davidson, ‘** Atone” 
in Extra-ritual Literature,’ Hapos., Aug. 1899, p.92ff. Schultz's 
view of the ritual sense of skipper approximates to that of 
Ritschl, though he rejects the idea that an ethical motive is 
never involved in it: lie would render the term by ‘consecrate’ 
(weihen); man is by nature weak, and consequently (physically 
and morally) unworthy to draw nigh unto God: the priest, by 
the ‘covering’ rite, draws a veil over the creaturely unworthi- 
ness of the offerer,—and also, if the case requires it, over his 
sin; the ‘consecration’ (Wethung), thus provided for him, is, 
as it were, a ‘wedding-garment,’ enabling him to draw near 
to the high and holy God without danger. 


S. RK. DRIVER. 


PROSELYTE (προσήλυτος, from προσέρχεσθαι : lit. 
‘advena,’ ζ.6. visitor, new comer).t 

i. The term ‘proselyte.’—mpoondvros is the usual 
LXX rendering of 73 [see Grnr],f z.e., originally, 


* The use of the term in’} ΠῚ ‘savour of tranquillizing or 
contentment,’ of the burnt-, as of the meal- and peace-offerings 
(Ly 19.17 23.16 35 ai.), also implies something of the nature of a 
propitiation (cf. Gn 8206}, : ΌΔΗΝ 

t The etymology is suggested in such expressions as ἐὰν δέ τιβ 
προσέλθη πρὸς ὑμᾶς: προσήλυτος Ex 12: (Lv 1958, ΝῺ 913) ὁ προσελθὼν 
προσήλυτος ἐν ὑμῖν Ex 1249; though wore often in such phrases as 
papina [2) Wy] 139 74 other participles are used, viz, 


| προσωμείμενος (LV 1629 178-10. 12.13, Nu 1515.16. 26.29 1910, Jos 209), 


προσγενέμενος (LV 1826, cf. Nu 1514), yeyernpeéves (Liv 207), προσπορ- 
εὐόμεενος (Lv 1934); once only τροσηλυτεύοντες (Ezk 147 [Aq. Ps 5° 
120°]), while Ezk 4722 gives τοῖς προσηλύτοιδ τοῖξ παροιξοῦσιν ἔν 
μέσῳ ὑμῶν. This last is like the rendering of ‘the gér who is in 
thy gates’ in Ex 2010, Dt 514 ὁ προσήλυτος ὁ παροικῶν ἐν σοῖς 

¢ 93 is eleven times translated répo:mes (Gn 1513 234, Ex 222 
183, Dt 1422 297. (8), 2 K 113, 1 Ch 2915, Ps 38 (39)12, 118 (119)19, 
Jer 148; ef. Ps 104 (105)12 a); twice γεώρως (Ex 1219, Is 141}; 


once ξένος (Job 3132). Job 1915 has γείτονες for Ὁ 3. προσήλυτος 
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one who takes up his residence in a foreign land, 
and so puts himself under the i of a 
foreign people, as a client ; particularly a foreigner 
thus residing in Palestine.* Theclassical equivalent 
is ἔπηλυς or ἐπηλύτης (advena); bub the technical 
name of such a foreign resident was μέτοικος 
(incola), to which LXX πάροικος [μέτοικος oceurs Jer 
203 only] corresponds. In NT (Mt 23%, Ac/2? 6° 
13%) προσήλυτος is commonly understood to mean a 
foreign convert to the Jewish 
our sense of the word.t It seems to have lost all con- 
nexion with residence in Palestine, for the prose- 
lytes referred to in Ac 910 13 live in foreign lands. 
When did the word lose the local (political) and 
gain this final technical (religious) sense? Its 
meaning in the LXX is somewhat disputed. 
Geiger (Urschrift, p. 353 ff.) maintains that it is 
there strietly equivalent to gér in its original 
sense, while W. C. Allen (Haxpositor, 1894, x. 267- 


275) argues that the LXX uses the word con- | 


sistently in the final sense of proselyte. This wide 
divergence of view is possible because the Hebrew 
word gér itself becomes almost equivalent to prose- 
lyte in P.t The ideal of Judaism is that there 
shall be no uncireumcised alien in the Holy Land. 
But it cannot be proved that προσήλυτος connects 
itself consistently with these OT approaches of 
σῦν to its fal (Mishnic) sense. It is true that 
πάροικος stands for gér in several passages where 
the sense ‘ proselyte’ would be especially inappro- 
priate, as where Israel, or an Israelite, is called 
a ger in a foreign land (Gn 15%, Dt 237, Gn 23%, 
Ex 2” 183), or in God’s land (Ps 39! 119, 1 Ch 
2915) where God is Himself a gér (Jer 148), or 
where the law for the gér differs from that for the 
home-born (Dt 1471 contra Ly 17%). But on the 
other hand no very obvious reason for the render- 


religion, a proselyte in | 


ing exists in 28 115; and—what is more important | 


—Israelites are elsewhere called προσήλυτοι in 
Egypt (Ex 2271 23°, Lv 1954, Dt 1019), or in God’s 
land (Lv 25%); the word is closely parallel to 
πάροικος (Ly 2653. 86)... circumcision is specially re- 
quired of a προσήλυτος before he can eat the Pass- 
over (Ex 12%); and in two passages where a 
proselyte proper is meant, the Aramaic word 
γειώρας is used (Ex 12", Is 141).§ 

It is certain that the LX-X προσήλυτος, even if he 
is often a circumcised convert, remains always a 
foreign resident in Palestine. Of an application of 
the word to a convert to Judaism who still resides 
in a foreign land there is no trace.|| This distin- 
guishes the LXX use from that of the NT. In 


‘Behold, proselytes will come to thee through me, 


and will sojourn with thee, and will flee to thee for | 


refuge.’{] The religious sense blends with the 
local, but does not displace it. 
impossible to make the word simply equivalent to 
‘convert.” The tendency of the LAX to translate 
ger by προσήλυτος is stronger than its sense of this 


never translates any other root, but is found without Hebrew 
equivalent in Ly 17%, Dé 10182 1218; Ig 5415 gives an interesting 
mistranslation. ᾿Εἰσήλυτος occurs only in Job 2026, 

* ὁ προσήλυτος is distinguished on the one side from the native 
Israelite (ὁ αὐτόχθων, ὁ ἐγχώριος, οἱ υἱοὶ ’Iepa%A), and on the other 
from tbe foreigner (ὁ ὠλλότριος, ὁ ἀλλογενής). The distinction 
from ὁ wé&peimes is less clear, and does not perfectly correspond 
to that between gér and téshab. 

+ So Theodoret: προσηλύτους δὲ ἐκάλουν τοὺς tx τῶν ἐθνῶν προσ- 
ἐόντας καὶ τὴν νομικὴν πολιτείαν ἀσπαζομένους 3 and Suidas: οἱ ἐξ 
ἐθνῶν προσεληλυθότες καὶ nares νόμεον ποθήσαντες πολιτεύεσθαι. 

t See, e.g., Lv 17-19 (ΗΏ)), Nu 1ὅ (Ρ). The principle is, one law 
for home-born and gérim, Ex 1249, Nu 914 1515. 16. 29. 30, 

§So Schtrer, GJV% iii, 1257.; Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
Israeliten u. d. Juden zu den Fremden, 1896, p. 259 ff. The 
word yeidpas is used by Justin (Dial. 6. Tryph. c. 122 [γηόρας}) 
and Julius Afri. (ad Aristidem) of proselytes; but Philo read it 
in Ex 222 (LXX πάροικος) of Moses in Midian (de Confus. Ling. 
17), hence it also cannot have been a recognized technical 
title. Does Josephus*mistake it for the name of a town? (ὁ [τοῦ] 
Γιώρα Σίμων, BJ τι. xix. 2, etc.), 

ll ἐν τῇ om ὑμοῶν Lv 1933, Nu 914 1514, iv ὑμοῖν Ex 124 ote. 

"] ἰδοὺ προσήλυτοι τροσελεύσονταί σοι, ete. 


It is therefore | 


later technical meaning. No difference of usage 
appears between early and late parts of the LXX. 
The word oecurs in the Apocryphal books only 
in To 18 καὶ (from Dt 14% 26"), The absence of a 
common technical use of the word seems to be 
indicated by the fact that it is not used of un- 
mistakable proselytes, from Ruth to Achior (Jth 
142°), or in the frequent expressions of hope for the 
conversion of the heathen. : 
Philo* understands the LXX προσήλυτος in the 
sense of ‘convert.’ Those who have changed to 
the better order Moses calls προσήλυτοι, because 


| they have come to a new and God-pleasing consti- 


tution (ἀπὸ τοῦ προσεληλυθέναι καινῇ καὶ φιλοθέῳ 
πολιτείᾳ, de Monarch. i. 7). But he prefers the 
word ἔπηλυς (ἐπηλύτης, ἐπήλυτος), often, as in this 
passage, substituting it for the other in the course 
of his discussion (so also in de Vict. Off. 10, Ques. 
in Ex 22°°, de Cher. 31. 33. 34), more often still 
using it throughout (de Septenario 14, de Creat. 
Prin, 6, de Caritate 12, de Penit. 2, de Mxecrat. 
6). Bertholet (p. 288) is surely mistaken in saying 
that ἔπηλυς has a wider meaning than προσήλυτος, 
for the distinction in Quest. in Ex 22° between 
ἐπήλυδες Of place (χώραΞ), and those of laws and 
customs (νομίμων καὶ ἐθῶν), is made solely in order to 
explain the two uses of the word προσήλντος in Ex 
29% (21), and the argument would be wholly without 
force if the two words were not synonymous, 
Philo allows the possibility of the local mean- 
ing of προσήλυτος (ἔπηλυς) in order to explain its 
application, figuratively, to Israel in Egypt. The 
literal word in this connexion was μέτοικος or ξένος 
(de Vita Mos. i. 7, de Carit. 13. 14). Compare his 
interpretation of Lv 25 (de Che. 31-34): the wise 
man is but an ἔπηλυς and πάροικος in the world ; 
God is the only citizen, and on the contrary the 
foolish man is altogether a fugitive. 

Philo’s preference for the word ἔπηλυς prevents 
us from supposing that the word προσήλυτος was 
current in his ecirele, though it hardly warrants 
the opinion that ἔπηλυς was the current technical 
name of the Greek converts to Judaisin of whom 
he speaks. It was probably simply the more 
natural word by which to convey the sense of the 
LXX to his readers. In Philo, then, the religious 
interprets and practically displaces the local use 
of the word, but a common technical use of it, 
such as the ΝῚ seems to presuppose, he does not 
reveal. 

Josephus often refers to actual proselytes,+ but 


§ : ; ) NN without using the name; and he not infrequently 
an interesting mistranslation of Is 5415 LXX reads, 


alludes to OT passages in which the gér is com- 
mended to charity,{ but cites them only as pro- 
viding for the poor, or. for the foreigner (ξένος, 
ἀλλόφυλος, dANoTpLdxwpos), Are we to infer that 
Philo knew, as Josephus did not, a class of Greek 
converts to Judaism to whom the humane in- 
junctions of the law applied, who had lost their 
natural friends and helpers for the sake of re- 
ligion, and were especially needy and deserving of 
friendly consideration on the part of Jews ? 

ii. Words and phrases descriptive of prosclytes.— 
Instead of a fixed technical word for foreign con- 
verts to the Jewish religion, the Old Testament 
and Jewish literature give various descriptive 
phrases, some of which may well be gathered 
together here, since they contain in themselves 
an interpretation of Jewish proselytism. The 
proselyte is a gér who is circumcised (Ex 12%), 
or who joins himself to the house of Jacob (Is 141) ; 
he is one who enters into the assembly of Jahweh 
(Dt 238 ‘in the third generation,’ cf. v.*); he is 

* See Bertholet, ?.c. pp. 285-289. 


} δι. Helena, Izates, and Monobazus (Ant. xx. ii.-iv.) 5 Fulvia 
Ant. xvill. iii. 5); cf. 6. Ap. ii, 11, 29, 37, Ant. χα. ix. 1, xi. 3; 


J ii, XX. ὃ, Vit: Π|, 8, ete. ; 
te.g. Ant. m1, xii. 3 (Ὡν 256), rv. villi. 21 (Dé 2421, Ly 199 10), 


| viii, 22 (Dt 1423-29 2612), vill, 88 (Dt 2414. 15), 


--- 
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| 
a foreigner [72:T]2, ὁ ἀλλογενής)] who has ‘joined | 


himself to J”* to minister to him, and to love the 
name of J”, to be his servant—cvery one who so 
keeps the Sabbath as not to profane it, and who 
lays hold on my covenant’ (Is 56*°); he is a 


nokhri (ξένος) who ‘comes to take refuge under | 


the wings of J”’ (tu 2418, ef, 1°; see also Apoc. 
Bar 414), Only in Est 8" are converts spoken of 
as those who ‘become Jews’ [Bmn7, LAX περιε- 
τέμνοντο καὶ ἰουδάϊζον]. Achior (Jth 1419) believed 
in God, was circumeised, and added to the house 
of Israel (προσετέθη πρός, as Is 14!), See also the 
forms of expression in such passages as Is 274, 
Jer 3” 42 1916 (cf, Is 45% 65'),+ Zeph 39, Is 44°, 
1 Καὶ 8-43, Ru 115. Zee 830-28. 97 1416-19 Ts 1918-2, To 
1457: A convert could be described as one who 
turned to J”, swore by the name of J”, prayed to 
Him, sought and kept His law, especially the 
Sabbath and the prohibition of eating blood. 
Circumcision could not be omitted by one who 
would join himself to Israel. Almost without 
exception (but see Zeph 931, Is 19189) the supposi- 
tion is that converts will live in Isracl’s land.t 
They are circumcised gérim. 

Philo regards proselytes as those who leave 
polytheism and adopt the worship of one God. 
He describes them as changing to the better order, 
as Inigrating to piety, journeying toa good colony, 
deserting to God or to the truth, wandering to 
truth and to the honouring of the One who is 
worthy of honour, as fugitives to God, and sup- 
pliants, as those who change to the constitution 
(πολιτεία) of the Jews. The mind of a proselyte 
(Ex 23°) is alienation (ἀλλοτρίωσις5) from polytheism 
and familiarity (οἰκείωσις) with the worship of the 
One and Father of all.g Having come to the 
worship of the true God they come to possess all 
virtues, wisdom, temperance, modesty, etc. (de 
Punt, 2), they will have a secure place in heaven, 
and meanwhile are to be especially cared for, 
since they have cut themselves off from their 
natural relationships, and since the God-pleasing 
conduct (θεοφιλὲς ἦθος) should be a greater ground 
of friendship than anything else (de Carit. 12; 
ade Paenit. 1). 

Josephus describes the proselyte as one who 
changes his life to the customs (ἔθη) of the Jews 
(Ant. XX. 11. 1)3 who is earried over to their laws 
(νόμους), or is taught to worship God as the Jews 
do (τὸν θεὸν σέβειν ὡς ᾿Ιουδαΐοις πάτριον iv, KX. ii. 3); 
who has come to the Jewish laws (νομίμοις προσ- 
ἐληλυθὼς τοῖς “Tovdaixots, XVIII. ill. 5), or simply 
becomes a Jew (εἶναι ᾿Ιουδαῖος, XX. 11. 4): one 
whom the Jews have brought over to their re- 
ligious observances, and made in a sense part of 
themselves (BJ vil. 111. 3). All but a few of the 
women of Damascus had been brought under the 
Jewish religious worship (@pycKxeia)—BJ τι. xx. 2. 
The Idumeans and Iturzeans were circumcised, and 
lived according to the laws of the Jews (XIII. ix. 1, 
xi. 2; cf, XII. xv. 4, XV. vil, 9; ὁ. Ap. ii. 11, 29). 
Religion is with Josephus, not indeed simply a 
matter of race, but essentially one of ancestral 
custom and fixed habit of life, and a change of 
religion is a change of custom. 

Apoc. Bar speaks of those ‘who have forsaken 
vanity and fled for refuge bencath thy wings,’ in 
contrast to those who have ‘withdrawn from thy 
covenant and cast from them the yoke of thy 
law’ (4154) ;|| and refers to them again as ‘those 
who before knew not, but afterwards knew life 


* See Zec 211, Est 927, 

ἡ Cf. Dt 618 1020, 

{ Naaman is hardly an exception, since he can worship J” in 
a foreign land only by taking some of J’’s land with him 
(2 Καὶ 527. 18), 

§ See references above. 

| So Philo contrasts proselytes with apostates (οὐ τῶν ἱερῶν 
νόμων ἁποστώντες, de Poenit. 2). 


and mingled with the seed of the people which 
had separated itself’ (42°), 

Much uncertainty must be acknowledged regard- 
ing the use of the phrase the ‘devout’ or ‘ God- 
jearers’ ("7 oxy, οἱ φοβούμενοι τὸν θεόν [xUptor], οἱ 
σεβόμενοι τ. 6.) as the technical name either for 

roselytes in general or for a certain class of prose- 

tes. In Judaism (after Dt 67 74 101% Ly 
1914 82 9517 etc.) it became so far a standing phrase 
for Israelites, or the true Israelites, themselves, 
that it would seem inappropriate as a distinctive 
designation of converts, or half converts, from 
heathenism (see Ps 154 9938, 25 9512.14 3119 604 ete., 
Mal 336 42, Sir 27-17 616-17 3415-15 eatc., Ps.-Sol 297 316 
438 etc.).* It is indeed commonly held that in Ps 
1154-18 3184 135” proselytes are distinguished by 
this title from the Israelitish laity and priesthood.t 
But this is not certain. The phrase may be a 
comprehensive and summary one, as it probably is 
in Ps 22% (so in Three ®, cf, 1-8, 10 [LXX Dn 
390, 88-85. 881] Rey 19° (11182), where it is equivalent 
to ‘servants of the Lord’). 2 K 1732: 88. does indeed 
suggest that heathen might fear J” and at the same 
time serve their own gods; but this is perhaps an 
ironical description of the Samaritan religion. 

Tt is Acts which seems most clearly to imply a 
technical use of the phrase. Σεβόμενοι or φοβούμενοι, 
with or without τὸν θεόν, is commonly regarded as 
designating such non-Jews as held to the Jewish 
synagogue worship and observed the most elemen- 
tary Jewish laws of food and purity and Sabbath 
observance, without entering by circumcision into 
the Jewish community. Such a class, distinct 
from Jews on the one side and from casual travellers 
to Jerusalem on the other, Josephus once mentions 
as contributing to the wealth of the temple (Anfé. 
XIV. vil. 2, σεβόμενοι τὸν θεόν). Yet the references 
to them here and in Acts are indefinite enough, 
so that Bertholet (pp. 328-334) can argue that 
they are nothing but circumcised proselytes, while 
on the other hand Ὁ, Holtzmann (NZ Zeitgesch. 
p- 185) declares that προσήλυτος is the technical 
name of (uncircumcised) φοβούμενοι. They are 
distinguished from Israelites (Ac 138), children 
of Abraham’s race (13%), the Jews (13% 17!"), and 
these two classes together composed the synagogue 
audiences at Antioch of Pisidia and at Athens, 
‘The ‘God-fearers’ seem to be identified with prose- 
lytes in 13%, for οἱ σεβόμενοι προσήλυτοι can hardly 
be different from οἱ φοβούμενοι τὸν θεόν of vv.'% %, 
Schiirer himself recognized the identification in 
Rielun’s Handwérterbuch * (1894), art. ‘ Proselyten,’ 
but denies it again in the 3rd ed. of his G.JV (1898) 
ili. p. 124ff., where he argues against Bertholet 
that proselytes proper are included in the first 
category, that of Jews or Israelites. This might 
indeed be used in common speech to include all 
the circumcised, whether of Jewish birth or not, 
but the phrase ‘children of the race of Abraham’ 
(v.25) seems more explicit. But, on the contrary, 
‘the devout Greeks’ of Thessalonica (177) were 
hardly a different class from the ‘Greeks’ whom 
St. Paul found in the synagogues at Iconium (14') 
and Corinth (184). St. Paul carries out his threat 
to leave the Jews and go to the Gentiles by going 
to the house of Titius Justus, one of the σεβόμενοι 
(187), who could therefore hardly have been circum- 
cised. As to Lydia (161) and ‘the devout women’ 
of Antioch (13), we cannot determine the degree 
of their connexion with Judaism; but Cornelius 
is unmistakably an uncircumcised foreigner (ἀλλό- 
φυλος, 1078), with whom a Jew could have no free 
intercourse (11°). Bertholet is obliged to say that 

* See references in Cremer’s Wérterbuch, 8. φοβέω. 

{ Bertholet (p. 181f.), Baethgen (Die Psalimen) on Ps 115115 
Wellhausen (PB). This interpretation goes back to Theodoret, 
Ibn Ezra, Rashi. 


t These are ‘ the Greeks who honour our customs’ (Ant, 11. 
viii. 9); those who have a ‘zeal for our religion’ (6. Ap. ii. 29). 
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no 


the plirase φοβούμενος τὸν θεόν (10* **) is not used of 
him im its technical sense. Itis true that its use 
here, in connexion with other descriptive words, 
and especially in v.* (‘le that fears him and works 
righteousness’), does not suggest the technical 
name of a definite class of nen. But surely 
Cornelius would have been found in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath (see 107°), and lie is not to be 
distinguished from the class of foreigners informally 
connected with Judaism, with whom the other 
passages acquaint us. Another such is the cen- 
turion who loved the Jewish nation and built 
them a synagogue (Lk 7**); and another, the 
eunuch who came to Jerusalem to worship (Ae 
8515.) but who could not, if he would, enter into 
the assembly of the Lord (Dt 231); others are 
mentioned in Jn 12”. 

Bertholet is probably right in insisting that 
there was only one sort of convert, the circum- 
cised foreigner, who undertook to fulfil the whole 
law (Gal 5*). He recognizes, too (pp. 298-300, 33-4), 
the undoubted fact that Cornelius was a repre- 
sentative of a large class of Greeks who were 
attracted by certain beliefs of Judaism, and adopted 
certain of its customs, were recognized by Jews as 
religious and virtuous men, but did not eross the 
strict line which still separated Jew from Gentile. 
But it seems probable that he is mistaken in com- 
bating the common view that such Greeks were 
called ‘God-fearers.’ It is true that, in the absence 
of evidence of the common use of the word 
‘ proselyte’ itself, we might be tempted to find in 
ὁ φοβούμενος an earlier technical name for the 
proselyte proper, as Cremer seems to do* on the 
basis of 2 Ch 5° LXX. But for this the evidence 
is too slight. 

The number of foreigners who had come in some 
measure under the Jewish religion was, according 
to Josephus (Ant. XIV. vii. 2; ὁ. Ap. il, 29) and 
Philo (Vita Mos. i. 4), very large.t Schiirer’s 
careful collection and investigation of the evidence 
of inseriptions$ proves that there were Greek 
religious societies in tlie first centuries after Christ, 
of so-called ‘worshippers of the Most High God,’ 
who got their name and their monotheistic faith 
from the Jews, and yet held to many elements of 
Greek religion. They were a result, in Schiirer’s 
opinion, of Jewish propaganda, but remained part 
Jewish, part Greek, in very varying proportions. 
One who belonged to such a society could well 
have σεβόμενος, or metuens, inscribed on his tomb. § 

The ‘God-fearers,’ then, are not proselytes in 
any proper sense, in spite of Ac 13%, which, if not 


due to an early textual error, is an indication | 


of a somewhat free, untechnical use of προσήλυτοι 
itself, such as the LXX would suggest. If the 
latter be allowed here, the question might arise 
whether all the ‘ proselytes’ in 2!° were certainly 
circumcised. The question is made the harder by 
the uncertainty whether the plirase applies only 
to the Romans (Zahn) or to all those named in 
vv.” 10 (Holtzmann, etc.), and whether they were 
then permanent residents in Jerusalem (v.®), or 
pilgrims to the feast. 

The phrase Proselytes of the Gate has nothing 
whatever to do with the σεβόμενοι τὸν θεόν. It is 
simply a late Rabbinical title (after Ex 201°, Dt 5" 
etc.) for sojourners in Israel’s land (the original 
gértm). Earlier, in the Mishna, such a person is 
gér téshab (οἷ. Ly 25:15). In distinction from 


* Wéorterbuch, 8. προσήλυτος, φοβέω. 

+See confirmatory evidence in Bertholet, Ὁ. 298ff., and 
Schiirer. 

t Die Juden im bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossenschaf- 
ten der σεβόμενοι θεὸν ὕψιστον ebendaselbst, 1897. 

§ Against Bertholet, p. 332. 

|| The gér and tésh@b are distinguished in Ex 1245. 48, Ly 2547a, 
Nu 3515 ete., but are closely associated (cf. Gn 234, Ly 2523. 85. 
1 Ch 2915, Ps 3918, and Lv 256. 45), 


these, the proselyte was called by late Rabbis the 
‘Proselyte of Righteousness,’ while in the Mishna 
he is simply the ‘ ger.’ * 

Although there were among the heathen many 
who were attracted by the monotheism and mor- 
ality of Judaism, and attended the synagogue 
services, yet these were not in our sense proselytes. 
A heathen could become a Jew only by cireum- 
cision, hence there was but one order of proselytes 
proper. Lardner had already made the correct 
observation: ‘There was but one sort of proselytes 
aniong the Jews (the circumcised), and Cornelius 
was not a proselyte buta Gentile.’+ But that the 
word προσήλυτος was applied exclusively to these in 
NT tines is not certain. 

in. Lhe Duties and Lights of Proselytes, ὑ.6, of 
circumcised foreigners, were ideally the same as 
those of circumcised Jews (Ex 12”). Philo gives 
abundant evidence that a Greek became a proselyte 
only by a violent and absolute break with his past 
life and associations.t So Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) 
says that proselytes learn to despise the gods, 
cast off the fatherland, and hold parents, children, 
brothers, in contempt. The story of Izates is not 
in conflict with this.§ His first Jewish adviser 
dissuaded him from circumcision, telling him that 
he could worship the deity (τὸ θεῖον σέβειν) without 
it. But this only meant that it was better for 
him to remain a heathen and not to become a Jew. 
The second adviser encouraged him to become a 
proselyte. 

If circumcision was the decisive step in the case 
of all male converts, there seems no longer room 
for serious question that a bath of purification 
must have followed, even though early mention 
of such proselyte baptism is not found.|| The law 


| (Ly 11-15, Nu 19) prescribed such baths in all 


eases of impurity, and one who came with the 
deep impurity of a heathen life behind him could 
not have entered the Jewish community without 
such cleansing. As long as the temple stood, an 
offering made a third (in case of women a second) 
rite in connexion with the proselyte’s reception. 

According to Dt 237 @)* full entrance into the 
assembly of the Lord was denied entirely to 
eunuchs (but see Is 56°-5), bastards,‘] Ammonites, 
and Moabites ; while admittance was granted to 
children of the third generation in the case of the 
Edomite and the Egyptian. Itis not clear how far 
this principle may have been applied in later times, 
or just what restrictions it implied.** Certainly, 
the Passover could be observed after cireuncision 
(Ex 12%). 

Various practical limitations of the rights of 
proselytes (in respect to marriage, ete.) which 
later Rabbis discuss, probably belong to the in- 
tensified racial feeling which followed the rise of 
Christianity and the fall of Jerusalem. The 
proselyte seems to have been feared rather than 
sought or welcomed by the Judaism of the 
Talmud.tt 

The proselyte would, of course, have needed 


| instruction, both before and after his admission to 


* To Schtirer belongs the credit of having corrected current 
misconceptions on this matter. 

+ Works, vol. vi. pp. 522-583, cf. xi, pp. 306-824. Lardner 
also saw that the distinction of ὁ proselytes of the gate’ and ‘of 
righteousness,’ and the construction of the Noachic commands 
for the former, were recent. 

t De Vict. Offerent. 10, de Creat. Prin. 6, de Carit. 12, ete. 
See other references above, 

§ Ant. XX. ll. 2-4. 

|| Baptism of converts is not mentioned hy Philo or Josephus, 
but the Mishna presupposesit. See also Arrian, and Sib. Or. 
iv. 164; Schirer, HJ P πὶ li, 319-524 (cf. Baprism, IIL, a). 

f On the meaning of the Heh. mamzér in Dt 23% (2), see Driver, 
ad loc., and Nestle in Expos. Times, Feh. 1900, p. 235. 

ἘΣ See Philo, de Carit. 13 end (οἷ. Ezk 4722 ‘which shall beget 
children among you’). 

tt See Bertholet, pp. 339-349; Schtirer, HJP πὶ ii. 334 ff. : 
Weber, Die Jiidische Theologie (Index, s. * Proselyten’} 
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the Jewish community. One might be tempted to 
find evidence of early catechetical instruction in 
such passages as Ps 15, 249% 3418-15,* Ts 3314-16 etc, 
in Harnack’s opinion we have in Διδ, 11-8 ΟΣ 55 and 
fragments in chs. 8 and 13, a book of instruction 
for Jewish proselytes called ‘The Two Ways.’ 

With the disappearance of a definite second 
order of ‘ Proselytes of the Gate,’ the question of 
special rules for them falls away for the biblical 
period. The so-called ‘seven commands of the 
children of Noah,’ which the Talmud holds to be 
valid for the gér téshab,+ are a product of legal 
theorizing, and could never have been enforced by 
the Jewish authorities of NT times on the Greeks 
and Romans who lived in Palestine, 

As the σεβόμενοι τὸν θεόν were Gentiles, the Jewish 
authorities would hardly attempt to give detailed 
rules for their life. They would rather accept 
whatever measure of homage Greeks paid to their 
religion as contributing to its glory, and would, 
according to their generosity of disposition, recog- 
nize and admire moral rectitude and even religious 
reverence among the heathen. Forsuch recognition 
of ethnic religion and morality the OT prepared the 
way.t 

The apostolic decree of Ac 1538. 39. ef. vv.1% 2 21%, 
no doubt prohibits some of the heathen practices 
which were most offensive to Jews,§ but cannot be 
identified with any known or probable Jewish rules 
for the σεβόμενοι. It was only Christians who 
had to face the problem of providing a modus 
vivendi between Jews and Gentiles. That Jews 
did not eat with even the best of the σεβόμενοι the 
story of Cornelius is striking proof. The Jewish 
customs which the σεβόμενοι seem chiefly to have 
observed were the Sabbath, the kindling of lights 
(before Sabbath, so as not to violate Ex 35%), the 
fasts, certain food laws, contributions to the 
temple,|| charity to the poor, and other moral 
virtues. 1 

iv. The History of Jewish Proselytism cannot 
even be sketched within the limits of this article.** 
Although the prophets furnished the universal 
faith which must underlie missionary effort; and 
though Judaism cherished the hope that J” would 
be recognized by all nations, yet it is only among 
the Jews of the Greek Dispersion that anything 
like a propaganda can be found, According to the 
ruling view, which Pharisaism represented, the 
conversion of the heathen was to be accomplished 
by God rather than by man. It belonged to 
eschatology. The Book of Jonah uneovers and 
rebukes the deep-seated reluctance of Judaism to 
go to the heathen with a message for their salva- 
tion. In the Dispersion outward and inward 
conditions favoured a more open and generous 
attitude. Jews could not but be influenced by the 
breadth of Greek thought, and Greeks were drawn 
by the mere spectacle of a people who held a 
monotheistic faith and led a moral life. The 
Hellenistic-Jewish literature was no doubt in part 
aimed at heathen readers, and meant to persuade 
them of the falsity of polytheism and idolatry, 
and the truth of the sacred books, the laws, and 
the doctrines of Judaism.t+ The synagogues were 


* Note 713, and see Bertholet, p. 193. 

t Aboda Zara 64b ; Schirer, HJ τι. ii. p. 318f. These were 
(1) judgments (obedience to them); and prohibition of (2) blas- 
phemy, (8) idolatry, (4) unchastity, (5) murder, (6) stealing, 
(7) eating blood. 

{ e.g. Melchizedek, Job, Ps 88. 89, cf. 1 K 611 (431), Mal 10), 
Ps 654, Bk. of Jonah. So also the account of creation (Gn 125%, 
Is 425, cf. St. Paul’s use of it in Ac 17747), and such hopes as 
Zec Ql. 10 149, J] 228. 32, 159 257-8, Pg 478. 9 2227. 28, 

§ See Ly 1719-1839, Ezk 3329.26, Zec 97 etc. 

| Cf. Gal 219, Ac 2417, Ro 15258, 1 Co 161-3 etc. 

7 Philo, Vita Aifos. ii, 4; Jos. Ant, xrv. vii. 2, ο, Ap. ii, 39. 

** See Bertholet, l.¢.; Lohr, Der Misstonsgedanke im Alten 
Test. 1896; Siegfried, ‘Prophetische Missionsgedanken und 
juidische Missionsbestrebungen,’ in Jahrb. Prot. Theol. 1890. 

4+ See Schiirer, A/P τι. ili. 248 ff. 


open to foreigners, and were the most effective 
agency in the propagation of Judaism (ef. Ac 15 
fulfilling v.17). Whether the temple at Leontopolis 
had a similar effect it is hard to say (ef. Is 191° 2), 

It 15 extremely difficult to measure the results 
of such efforts. The number of those who were 
more or less influenced by Judaism was no doubt 
very great. The number of circumcised proselytes 
may liave been relatively small, but, on the other 
hand, it may have helped to fill out the great 
multitude of Jews who were to be found in Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. 

In Palestinian Judaism it is hard to find evi- 
dence in the time of Christ of that zeal of which 
Mt 23" speaks. There is evidence of large acces- 
sions to the Jewish community during the latter 
part of the Persian and the beginning of the Greek 
periods,* a result perhaps of the impulses of which 
1s 40ff., Ruth, Jonah, and such Psalms as 22. 47. 
65-67. 83 are expressions, which the work of Ezra 
and Nehemiah only temporarily repressed. The 
use of Aramaic, the language of neighbouring 
peoples, is a fact worthy of consideration in this 
connexion. A reaction and a closing of doors 
came with the reign of Antiochus IV. and the rise 
of the Pharisaic party. 

The Maccabzean princes revived the old method 
of proselytizing by force. So John Hyrcanus, 
having conguered Idumza, permitted the inhabit- 
ants to remain in the land if they would be 
circumcised and adopt the laws and customs of 
the Jews.t The similar forcible conversion of 
the Itureans by Aristobulus}{ is regarded by 
Schiirer § as referring to Galilee. At the begin- 
ning of the Maccabsean wars this had still been 
a heathen country, with a few scattered communi- 
ties of Jews in it, who could be transferred bodily 
to Judea (1 Mac 5°*4), The earliest references to 
these Jewish converts in Galilee are found in 
2 Ch 30! ἢ (cf. 13%, 2 Ch 15%).] ‘It is hardly to 
be doubted that the proper Judaizing of Galilee 
is essentially the work of Aristobulus I.’ (B.C. 
105-104). The strong Jewish community in Rome 
is plausibly traced to Numenius and his embassy 
(1 Mac 14% 15:68.) 4 

But of a proselytizing work by Pharisees their 
literature gives us little information. The story 
of Helena and Izates remains isolated. Saul may 
be cited as a Pharisee who was zealous for the 
extension of his religion, but his effort was not 
to make converts from heathenism, but to pre- 
vent Christians from converting Jews. St. Paul’s 
Jewish - Christian adversaries were proselytizers 
(Gal 1610 3! 52:12 etc.), and perhaps reveal the 
quality in Pharisaism which Mt 23 condemns. 

The Pharisaic ideal remained one of separation. 
Such propaganda as they attempted seems to have 
aimed at the realization of the hope that no un- 
circumcised alien should render Israel and its land 
and temple unclean.** It does not reflect the sur- 
prising generosity of Dt 23” 8, Is 198, Zee 91 toward 
Israel’s traditional foes.tt The expectation of a 
future missionary era (Enoch 91!4?)is rare. Prosely- 
tism was a sort of conquest or subjugation, for the 
benefit of the conquerors, not of the conquered,tf 


*See Wellhausen, Isr. und “tid, Geschichte, p. 160 (8rd ed, 
p. 199 ff.). 

+ Ant, xii. ix. 1, cf. xv. vii. 9. 

{ Ant. xml. xi. 3, xv. 4. 

§ HJP 1, i. 293f., Index, p. 91; GJV3 ii. 5-7; followed by 
Wellhausen, Bertholet, etc. 

| The Book of Judith also indicates isolated Jewish towns 
amid heathen surroundings. 

q Schirer, HJP 1. i. p, 266 ff.; Bertholet, p. 227 ff. 

** See Ezk 449, Is 621 358, Nah 115, Zec 1421, JI 317, Ps.-Sol 1739, 
ef. Rev 2127 2215, 

tt It is very difficult to determine the historical conditions 
that produced these exceptional utterances. 

tt The Jews were always ready to say to those whose help 
they needed, ‘Come with us, and we will do you good.’ See 
Nu 1029-32 (JE). 
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and it is fair to say that the Jewish proselyte did 
not form a link between the Jews and the Gentiles, 
but emphasized and widened the difference. Nor 
did the proselyte prepare the way for Cliristianity. 
He may well have been the worst of St. Paul’s 
enemies, while the σεβόμενος, who did not count 
as a Jew at all, was the first of his converts. 
Josephus gives an interesting illustration of the 
truth that it was the narrow Jews who insisted 
on proselytism, while his own more liberal temper 
was satisfied that every one should worship God 
according to his preference.* Only a few could 
recognize that the worship of one God and the prac- 
tice of righteousness (Ac 10*) were more important 
than the observance of legal rites, beginning with 
circumcision, which were essentially tribal in 
character. In the common Jewish judgment these 
Greeks were dogs who ate the erumbs that fell 
from their masters’ table, and only a prophet 
could see in them a greater faith than Israel’s. 
Dut in reality the best influence of Judaism is to 
be found in that large class of heathen to whom 
it taught the worship of one God and the pursuit 
of virtue, and not in the class of actual converts. 
Lirerature.—Bertholet, Die Stellung der Isracliten und der 
Juden zu den Fremden (1896); Schtrer, ΠΡ 11 ii. pp. 291- 
327, cf. p. 219ff., 111. 270-820 (cf. GJ V3 § 81); Allen, ‘On the 
Meaning of σροσήλυτος in the Septuagint’ (Hzpositor, 1894, pp. 
264-275); A. B. Davidson, ‘They that ear the Lord,’ in ΡΟ. 
Times, Wi, (1892), 4911f.; J. Strauss, ‘Table-Fellowship of Jew 
and Gentile,’ in Expos. Times, iv. (1898), 307ff. On later Rab- 
binical views see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Die Agada 
der paldstinensischen Amorder (Index, s. ‘Proselyten’); Weber, 
Die Jidische Theologie (Index, 8. ‘Proselyten’); Hamburger, 
Real-Hney. (art. ‘ Proselyt’). F. C. PORTER. 


PROVE.—There are several Heb. and Gr. verbs 
translated ‘prove’ in AV, but they fall into two 
classes, according as the Eng. word means (1) to 
test, put to the proof; or (2) to bring forward 
proof, demonstrate. The first is the more primi- 
tive meaning, as well in the Lat. probare and the 
Fr. prover as in the Eng. ‘prove.’ It has now 
gone out of use, but in AV it is rather more fre- 
quent than the second meaning. A familiar ex- 
ample is Mal 3 ‘Prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing.’ 
Cf. Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, i. 67, ‘Jesus 
thought good to prove how mueh his scholars had 
τη τε by hearing so muche communicacion, and 

y seeing so many miracles .. . therefore he de- 
mandeth of them, saying, Whom doe men talke 
that the sone of man is?’ and p. 103, “ Pilate per- 
ceyvyng that though he proved all wayes and 
meanes yet he prevayled nothyng.. . he assoyled 
Jesus before that he condemned hym.’ This, as 
Skeat remarks, is the meaning of ‘ prove’ in tlie 
proverb, ‘The exception proves the rule’=Lat. 
exceptio probat regulam ; the idea that an execep- 
tion demonstrates a rule is, as he says, plainly 
absurd. See also Driver, Parallel Psalter, 452 f. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROVERB.—i. The connotation of the terin 
‘Proverb.’ The proverb is a familiar phenomenon, 
but when the question is put, What is its place in 
the system of devices that enter into the employ- 
ment of language, a correct reply will hardly be 
found in the literature dealing with the use of 
proverbs. An attempt will be made in the present 
article to furnish a satisfactory answer. We assign 
the proverb to the category of synecdochical ex- 
pressions, regarding it asa species of the totum 
pro parte. ‘he proverb is a general proposition, 
which throws its light upon a number of single 
instances. This is confirmed by the biblical usage 
in two ways—(a) It happens more than once in 

* Vita, 23, 31, and cf. Ant. ry. viii. 10, x. xi. 7, 


Ὁ. Ap. ii, 33, 40; Philo, de Monarch. i. 7 (cf. Jer 
Mic 45). 


XVI. vi. 8, 
Q11 1813-15, 


the OT that one and the same sentence is in one 
passage put into the mouth of the gencral subject 
‘they’ (Germ. man, Fr. on), and in another is 
called a ‘proverb.’ In 18 1974> we read, *‘ Whiere- 
fore they say, Is Saul also among the prophets?’ 
whereas in the parallel passage (10!) we find, 
‘Therefore it became a mashdal, Is Saul also among 
the propliets’? Again, in Jer 31% we read, ‘In 
those days they shall say no more, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,’ but in Ezk 18? we find in place of 
this, ‘What mean ye, that ye use this mashal in 
the land of Israel, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge?’ 
(6) But even the meaning of md@shdl appears to the 
present writer to show that the sayings to which 
this designation is applied were general proposi- 
tions. For in art. PARABLE (IN OT) we consider we 
have proved that the original sense of mdshal was 
‘likeness’ or ‘identity,’ and as the usual form of an 
identification is the combination of subject and pre- 
dicate, mashal became an expression for a judgment 
in general. What, then, is the Hebrew mdshal but 
a general proposition? In this way we may ex- 
plain the use of mdshal also for an authoritative 
utterance in Nu 237-28 243. 1δ. 301.93. Job 271 291, 
From this point mdshdal could readily attain to the 
meaning ‘proverb,’ which it possesses also, 6.9.» in 
the recently-disecovered Heb. text of Sir 47!*, where 


we read Syn, Syr. (Aso, Gr. παροιμίαι, Vetus 
(= Vulgate) Latina proverbia. 

ul. The general proposition and the proverb in 
the narrower sense in their mutual relations.— 
These two belong to the same category, and thie 
border-line between them cannot always be sharply 
drawn; but the essential difference between a 
general proposition and a prover) is this, that the 
proverb las entered more upon the stage of un- 
conscious existence. Prominent representatives of 
the two groups are the following: (a) General 
sentences such as ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn’ (Dt 254), This 
sentence is, so to speak, on the way to go over to 
the camp of the proverbs (cf. 1 Co 9°, 1 Ti 5'8), but 
it has not yet reached this goal. Other general 
sentences of the same kind occur in 1 Καὶ 157 (‘To 
obey is better than saerifice’), 1 K 20%», Jer 13% 
23°55, Ps 62103, 2 Ch 2588, cf. Lk 151. (δ) But such 
sayings as the following have more certainly at- 
tained to the stage of current use, and are there- 
fore proverbs in the more special sense: ‘as Nimrod 
a mighty hunter {z.c. warrior or conqueror] before 
the LorD,’ Gn 10”, ef. 224, Je 8516. 1S 10% (|| 19%) 
246, 2S 6% 20%) Is 32°, Jer 9159. zk 19% 16" 18°, 
Job 2%, Lk 4°, Jn 497 (ὃ λόγος, «.7.A.), 2 P 2” 
(rapowia).— The genetic relation of the two groups 
is this, that the general sentences form a wider 
circle, from which the proverbs stand out as an 
élite, and the two concentric circles form ἃ constant 
parallel.—There is even a passage in the OT where 
the characteristic of eurrency which belongs to the 
proverb proper has clear expression given to it. 
We refer to 1S 24%, where the sentence ‘Out of 
the wicked cometh forth wickedness’ is called ὑυὺρ 
ud tpn, v.é@ ‘the proverb of the ancients’ (ef., on the 
collective sense of the singular, Konig, Syntaz, 
§ 256e). What can this mean but that this judg- 
ment has been long passed, and preserved durin 
the centuries? It is the same when in 2 § 20 we 
read, ‘ They were wont in o/d time to speak, saying, 
They shall surely ask counsel at Abel.’ On the 
other hand, the OT contains a remark from which 
we see that general sentences might be regarded as 
the product of reflexion. In the passage (Ee 129-12) 
where the Preacher says that he sought out man 
| parables (οὐ, lit. ‘sentences’), he adds, ‘Much 
' study is a weariness of the flesh.’ So in the Heb. 
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text of Sir 13°6> we read ‘Study and meditation is 
wearisome thought,’ where in the Greek version 
this ‘study’ is specialized as εὕρεσις παραβολῶν, ‘in- 
vention of parables.’ 

iii. The form of the proverb.—The following 
varieties of form are to be noted—(a) Some of these 
sentences are affirmative, and serve to commend 
the individual to whom the general judgment is 
applied. This is illustrated by the very first. pro- 
verb we encounter in the Dible, namely, ‘as Nim- 
rod a mighty conqueror in the estimation of 
Jahweh’ (Gn 10%), Another ma@shal may have a 
negatwe character, and pass a taunting criticism 
on the persons to whom such a negative mdshal 
refers. 'This is the case with the sentence, ‘ Where- 
fore they that speak in proverbs say, Come unto 


Heshbon,’ etc. (Nu 21%), or with the question, ‘Is | 


Saul also among the prophets?’ (1 S 10! || 19%). 
A taunting oracle of this kind is also to be 
spoken over the king of Babylon, when that 
aty at last reaps the reward of her tyranny 
(Is 144 ‘Thou shalt take up this parable against 
the king of Babylon, and say, How hath the op- 
pressor ceased, the golden city ceased!’). The 
same phenomenon occurs in Hab 2°, and a similar 
negative mdshal is spoken about disobedient Israel 
in Mie 24. Hence a formidable threat, occurring 
not rarely in the OT, is that some one shall be 
made the subject of a mdshal. Thus Israel, if 
it persists in its impiety, is to be a ‘proverb’ (Dt 
28°), ‘The other examples are: 1 K 9’, Jer 24°, 
Ezk 148 (ovdeind), Ps 44 6912, Job 176 (Send), 2 Ch 
7" 

(6) Another formal difference amongst proverbs 
shows itself in their varying lengths. A judgment 
is naturally expressed, of course, in a single siniple 
sentence, and so we find it not only in that ‘ pro- 
verb of the ancients’ in 1 § 2414, but in the great 
i ei of the proverbs contained in the historical 
an prophetical books of the Bible. Jer 31” and 
Ezk 12%" 18? are exceptions, for in these the sen- 
tences are made up of two simple statements: for 
instance in the mashal ‘The days are prolonged, 
and every vision faileth’ (Τὶς 127"), From this 
formal point of view we naturally obtain a rule of 
considerable importance for determining the date 
of the proverbs contained in the ‘ book of méshaline’ 
(Pr 11.585 2679), That the Book of Proverbs does 
not form a unity is evident even from the titles 
which we meet with in 10! 2217 24° 25! 30! 311. 
For whoever prefixed to the 10th chapter the title 
‘the Proverbs of Solomon,’ did not suppose that 
proverbs of Solomon were contained also in chs. 
1-9. Now, the section 10!-22) possesses this for- 
mal characteristic, that the sentences contained in 
it are, with the exception of 197 (cf. 21%), expressed 
in isolated distichs, and although in these sentences 
causal (16!% 26 1919 2125 295) or final (1539 1639) clauses 
make their appearance, yet they form a part of the 
particular distich. But in the section 2217-244 
groups of four, five, six, or more stichoi are more 
frequent. On the other hand, in chs. 25-29 the 
sentence is again frequently expressed by isolated 
distichs (2511. 12. 148.238.) esn, chs. 28 and 29), or 
by tristichs (25% 1%), although tetrastichs also occur 
(perhaps in 25% 46, certainly in % 91. 2) The last 
two chapters of the book contain as a rule larger 
groups of lines, and exhibit also such devices as the 
alphabetical poem (311° 1), But the isolation of 
the sentences is almost entirely wanting in chs. 
1-9. There the teacher of wisdom develops his 
ideas almost always in connected expositions (cf. 
181. 10-19 91-9. 10f ete.), From these considerations 
alone the conclusion may be drawn with much 
probability that in the section 10-221 we have the 
oldest collection of sayings (so recently also Wil- 
deboer in his essay, De Ziujdsbepaling van het boek 
der Soreuken, 1899, p.7). See, further, the follow- 


ing article. This rule that the extent of ithe 
clauses in which a sentiment is expressed, increased 
in general as time went on, is favoured also when 
we compare the groups of sayings of Ben Sira 
(12-20. 21-26, 27-30 91-18 ate.), The Book of Qoheleth, 
which, in the opinion of the present writer (cf. 
Einleitung, pp. 433-435), was written still later, is 
likewise composed for the most part of continuous 
expositions. Post-biblical Jewish works also ex- 
hibit proverbs only of that kind which are inwoven 
in a continuous text, as pearls are wont to be set 
in gold. Such is the case in the tractate Pirhé 
A both (lit. ‘chapters of the fathers’), which is per- 
haps the oldest portion of the Mishna. 

iv. The material of the Biblical proverbs.—This 
may be best illustrated by indicating the spheres 
fron. which the particular sayings are drawn. 


| These are mainly five— 


(a) From the Jdineral Kingdom we have the 
following: ‘The waters wear the stones’ (Job 14), 
the Hebrew pendant to ‘gutta cavat saxum’; ‘A 
word fitly spoken (is like) apples of gold in pictures 
of silver’ (Pr 25"); ‘Tron sharpeneth iron’ (27!")'; 
‘In the fire is the gold tried’ (Sir 2°); ‘Gold has 
ruined many’ (8:9); ‘ Whoso toucheth pitch it shall 
cleave to his hand’ (1315, Heb. text translated by 
C. Taylor); ‘What fellowship shall earthen pot 
have with kettle, when, if this smite that, it is 
dashed in pieces?’ (13); ‘What is heavier than 
lead,’ ete. ? (22); ‘Sand and salt and a mass of 
iron is easier to bear than a man without under- 
standing’ (ν. 15). 

(ὁ) From the Vegetable Kingdom we note first 
of all the proud question by which Jeremiah dis- 
tinguishes himself from his rivals: ‘What is the 
chaff to the wheat ?’ (2378). To thesame category 
partially belongs also the saying about the eating 
of sour grapes (Jer 31%, Ezk 183), as well as the 
following sentences: ‘ Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with’ (Pr 1511} 171); ‘Wine is a mocker’ (Pr 201); 
‘Drowsiness shall clothe (a man) with rags’ (237!) ; 
ef. ‘Seek not to be a mighty man at wine’ (Sir 
34%): * Like a new wine, so is a new friend’ (91%) ; 
and ‘Wine and women will make men of under. 
standing to fall away’ (19). 

(6) From the Anémal Kingdom are derived the 
following general sayings and proverbs: first comes 
the caution, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 
he treadeth out the corn’ (Dt 25‘); next, the ear- 
nest question, ‘Can the leopard change his spots?’ 
(Jer 137); to which may be added the general 
sayings, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways, and be wise’ (Pr 6°); ‘Where no oxen 
are, the crib is clean’ (144, cf. Sir 267); ‘A whip 
for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the fool’s back’ (26°); ‘Skin for skin’ (Job 2%); 
‘Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass γ᾽ (6°); 
‘Small among flying creatures is the bee, and her 
fruit is the chief of sweetmeats’ (Sir 11%); ‘ Who 
will pity (?) a charmer that is stung?’ (12 trans- 
lated from the Heb. by C. Taylor); ‘All fiesh 
loveth its kind’ (13 5. anx’ swan 23; cf. the 
Arabic, ‘One camel kneels again in the place of 
another,’ ap. Schultens, Gram. Arab. p. 297 5 ἣλιξ 
ἥλικα Téprecs ‘Pares cum paribus facillime congre- 
gantur’; ‘Qui se ressemblent s’assemblent’; ‘ Birds 
of a feather flock together’); ‘What fellowship 
shall wolf have with lamb?’ (Sir 13?” asi ain AD 
vi2> 5x); ‘Flee from sin as from a serpent,’ ete. 
(21%); ‘The true proverb, The dog is turned to 
his own vomit again, and, The sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire’ (2 P 2°), 

(ὦ) Other sayings in the Bible which border on 
the realm of proverbs, or belong to it, are borrowed 
from the Awinan sphere: and if it is desired to 
divide this large group into its particular species, 
these may be given as follows :—(a) Many proverbs 
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are derived from the life of the iadiwidual. To 
this category belong the frequently cited ‘As 
Nimrod,’ ete. (Gn 10%); ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ (1S 10” || 19"); ‘As is the mother, so 
is her daughter’ (Ezk 16%"); ‘Treasures οἵ wicked- 
ness profit nothing’ (Pr 10%; cf. the Arab. 
matal4™, *Poverty is better than unlawful riches 
and unrighteous gain,’ ap. Schultens, Gram. Arad. 
p. 284; ‘Ill-gotten goods do not prosper’; ‘ Bien 
inal acquis ne profite pas’); ‘The memory of the 
just is blessed,’ etc. (Pr 107 131 2%); *ltighteous- 
ness exaltcth a nation’ (14%); “ἃ soit answer 
turneth away wrath’ (15); ‘In all /abour there 
is profit’ (147), cf. the following negative par- 
allels: ‘The sluggard will not plough by reason 
of the cold,’ etc. (203 22% 2433 9614-16) ; «A slugeard 
inay be compared to a dirty stone’ (Sir 22'; ef. 
the Arabic saying, ‘Sloth and much sleep lead 
away from God, and bring poverty,’ ap. Schultens, 
Gram. Arab. p. 281f.); “10 is better to dwell in 
a corner of the housetop than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house’ (Pr 21°; similar sayings 
about women are found in v.! 9553 27/5, ef. the 
extravagant hyperbole in ‘I would rather dwell 
with a lion and a dragon than in a house with an 
angry woman’ (Sir 25!*)); ‘A frzend will not be 
known (y7) in prosperity,’ etc. (Sir 12°, translated 
by C. Taylor); ‘Whoso diggeth a pié shall fall 
therein’ (Pr 9657, and similarly Ee 108, Sir 27°; 
cf. ‘He who digs a pit for another, may soon fall 
himself therein,’ or ‘celui qui creuse la fosse y 
tombera’); ‘Give to a brother, and let thy soul 
fare delicately’ (Sir 141%, Heb. text ‘n ποὺ nhs ἃ 
slip on a pavement is better than a slip with the 
tongue’ (Sir 20!**); “A die is a foul blot in a man’ 
(v.24; ef. the Arabic, ‘The tongue of tlic dumb is 
better than the tongue which speaks. lies,’ «ap. 
Schultens, Gram. Arab. p. 284); ‘He who inulti- 
plies words occasions sin’ (irké Aboth, i. 17) ; 
‘A rough (or boorish) man fears not sin’ (2 ΚΝ 
kon wt, 26. 11.5); ‘ Whoso makes much flesh makes 
many worms’ (1b. ii. 73 οἵ. Is 142» 66%, Job 7% 
17.» 2750» 94202 955),—(8) Other proverbs draw a 
lesson from the life of nations or other wider 
circles of the human race: ‘They shall surely ask 
counsel at Abel’? (28 208); ‘Can the E£thiopian 
change lus skin?’ (Jer 13%); ‘As the man is, so 
is his strength’ (J¢ 8%); 1S 24"; ‘The vile 
person will speak villainy’ (Is 32%); Jer 31%= 
Ezk 187.—(y) In that observation of human life 
which led to the constructing of proverbs, regard 
las also been had to the life of the warrior, as in 
‘As Nimrod,’ etc. (Gn 10”), and in ‘Let not hini 
that girdeth on (his harness) boast himself as he 
that putteth it off’ (1 Ik 20"); the conduct of the 
trader ig noted in ‘skin for skin’ (Job 2+, cf. the 
case of Shylock); the sphere of the physician is 
in view in ‘ Physician, heal thyself’ (Lk 4%); and 
the hard lot of the hasbandman suggests the lesson, 
‘Onc soweth and another reapeth’ (Jn 457). 

(6) From the religious or sepra-hwman sphere 
the following sayings are derived: ‘In the mount 
of the Lorp it is seen’ [2.e. Divine Provi- 
dence is exercised; see, further, art. JEHOVAH- 
JIREH] (Gn 22"); “The blind and the lame must 
not come into the house’ (7.e. the temple, 2 8 589) ; 
‘The days are prolonged, and every vision faileth’ 
(Ezk 12°2); ‘God hath power to help’ (2 Ch 258; 
ef. ‘With God nothing is impossible,’ Lk 1°), 
This noting of the spheres from which the biblical 
proverbs are derived, prepares us for recognizing 
the origin of these— 

v. The source of the proverbs of the Bibie.—This 
was twofold—one source formal, and one material. 
Their formal source lay in the ability of the hnman 
mind to compare the objects of its observation, 
and, from comparison of the various phenomena, 
to draw conclusions, The material source was the 


sum of expericnces gathered by men in the different 
spheres of their environment. Both sources were 
in the last resort opened up by God himself. Jor 
the human capacity for separating olf points of 
difference and combining similarities, was a feature 
in the Divine image which was bestowed on man 
at lis creation (Gn 1581. 27), and which survived the 
Fall (Gn 513 95, 1 Co 11%, Ja 3°); cf. ‘The spirit 
of man is the candle of the LoRD’ (Pr 20774), and 
‘(God) gave man understanding’ (Sir 38° wed ΠῚ 
22). And is not the same God the final author 
of the experiences which form the material sub- 
stratum of the biblical proverbs? Hence the aged 
appear as Jahweh’s representatives in the congre- 
gation (Ly 19°* ‘Thou shalt risc up before the 
hoary head, ete., and fear thy God’). They are 
celebrated also elsewhere as possessors of wisdom, 
ef. Pr 15 6”, Job 12! (‘with the ancient is wisdom’) 
15°, although in the opinion of Elihu this rule is 
not without exceptions (32%), So also Ben Sira: 
‘Miss not the discourse of the aged, for they also 
learned of their fathers’ (Sir 8533); and the Preacher 
drew his sayings (oyvin Ee 12%) from the experi- 
ences of his long life (115 7%); ef. the exhortation, 
‘Let our lord consult only his old men’ (Tel el- 
Amarna Letters, ed. Winckler, No, xl.-11), and 
the Arabic, ‘Length of experience is increase of 
knowledge’ (ap. Svhultens, Gram. Arab, p. 281). 
Hence we need not wonder that in the Bible itself 
proverbs are viewed as legitimate elements in its 
contents. Like the information of the husband- 
man spoken of in Is 9855. they have their original 
source in the Divine arrangement of the world and 
disposition of history. 

vi. Proverbs outside Scripture.—From the same 
standpoint as above it 15 explicable how the 
proverbs of the Bible agree essentially with those 
which we find in the post-biblical Jewish writings 
and in the literary treasures of other nations. 
Further materials for comparison beyond what 
have been already cited from both these classes 
of writings will be found in the Literature. 
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The Book of Proverbs {ποὺ ‘ben; LXX title 
Παροιμίαι, subser. B ἸΤαροιμίαι, A IT. Σολομῶντος, & 
Il. Sad.) belongs, with Job and Qoheleth, to the 
Wisdom literature. In harmony with the char- 
acter of the Hebrew Hokhntah (wisdom), which is 
inspired by religious motives, this book as a whole 
lias a decidedly religious character, although we 
find also that many inaxuns lave found their way 
into it which bear upon ordinary prudence of con- 
duct, and are the result of purely human experi- 
enee. See, further, art. WISDOM. 

i. ANALYSIS OF THE Bookx.—The Book of Pro- 
verbs falls into a number of parts which are clearly 
distinct, and which are partially marked off by 
special titles— 

(1) Chs, 1-8, which form the introduction to the 
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book which now follows. In 1! Solomon is named 
as the author of the proverbs, but v.° appears also 
to announce the intention of publishing ‘ words 
and riddles of the wise.’ The author of these 
chapters exhorts the reader, whom he addresses as 
‘my son,’ to give himself with all earnestness to 
the pursuit of wisdom, and to flee folly, which is 
thought of predominatingly as consisting in sensual 
indulgences. In ch. 8 Wisdom is introduced speak- 
ing in person, while in ch. 9 ‘Madam Folly’ is 
opposed to ‘Madam Wisdom,’ and the two are 
represented as issuing rival invitations to men. It 
is not possible to regard these chapters as a collec- 
tion of various exhortations intended as words of 
introduction to books of proverbs (Bertheau), nor 
have we any right to assume that they contain 
serious interpolations (Hitzig). On the contrary, 
the unity of diction and of the whole mode of pre- 
sentation, as well as the equally evident unity in 
the train of ideas throughout these chapters, point 
to a single author. 

(2) Ch, 101-2216, the * proverbs of Solomon’ (*deitp 
ado 1015, LXX om.), forming the real kernel of 
the book, Hach verse, consisting usually of seven, 
sometimes eight, rarely nine to eleven, words, forms 
a saying complete in itself and independent. In 
chs. 10-15 the anfithetic parallelism predominates, 
in chs. 16-2216 the synthetic, along with which we 
find also the synenymous, in which the second 
member limits or expands or continues the first. 

(8) Ch, 22-2472, These ‘words of the wise’ 
(22-21) contain maxims and warnings which only 
exceptionally are comprised in a single verse ; 
usually they extend to two, sometimes three, once 
even seven, verses. They are again addressed, 
like 1**, to ‘my son,’ a form of address which is 
found in (2) only in the corrupt passage 195, The 
rigid poetical rhythm of (2) is not prominent in 
this section, here and there it is wanting entirely. 

(4) Ch. 24°54, ‘This appears to be an appendix 
to (8). Itis headed, ‘These are also words of the 
wise,’ and may perhaps be reduced to seven sayings 
and exhortations, comprised for the most part in 
one verse, although the second consists of two, and 
the seventh of five, verses. 

(5) Chs. 25-29, with the heading, ‘These also 
are proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Heze- 
lnah, king of Judah, collected,’ 951, Here again, 
as a rule, each verse makes up a proverb (so always 
in chs. 28. 29), although at times two, in 2772" 
even five, verses have to go together. Some of the 
sayings are duplicates of proverbs contained in 
10/-22'8, The parallelism is not regular as in (2), 
but these sayings are distinguished by the pithiness 
of their contents and the rich imagery of their 
language. The religious character recedes far 
into the background; notably in chs. 25-27, they 
are for the most part sayings bearing purely upon 
a prudent direction of the conduct of life. 

(6) Ch. 30, entitled ‘ Words of Agur,’ made up, 
as to form and contents, of enigmatical sayings, 
and a few numerical proverbs such as meet us 
elsewhere only in 6°", The title in 850} is mani- 
festly corrupt (cf. Frankenberg or Wildeboer ad 
loe., and art. AGUR). 

(7) Ch. 31'*, exhortations to ‘Lemuel, king of 
Massa’ (see LEMUEL and MASSA), spoken by his 
mother. ‘These may really be reduced to a single 
saying consisting of eight verses, in which the 
mother cautions lier son against wine and women, 
and exhorts him to rule righteously (cf. Miihlau, 
De Proverb. que dicuntur Agurt οὐ Lemuelis 
origine atque indole, Lipsiwe, 1869, and Kuenen, 
Onderzoek*, § 95, note 10). 


by itself, without any connexion with what pre- | 


cedes, devoted to a panegyrie on the virtuous 
housewife. 


The book closes with— | 
(8) Ch. 3131, an alphabetical poem, standing | 


ii. UNITY AND AUTHORSHIP. —It is beyond 
question that in the present book we have to do 
not with a collection of proverbs which took their 
rise in the mouth of the people, but with arti- 
ficially constructed poetry. Delitzsch has pointed 
to the saying contained in 18 24" [Eng. 351, ‘ Out 
of the wicked cometh forth wickedness,’ as a 
specimen of the folk-proverb. The latter wants 
the rhythmical form, and is generally marked by 
pregnant brevity; ef. also 18 1013, 1 Καὶ 204, Jer 
31°, Ezk 183, Lk 4%, Jn 4°? (see the preceding 
article). But for such sayings we seek in vain in 
the Book of Proverbs. This is generally recog- 
nized to be the case, as is shown by the inquiry as 
to the authorship of our book and its sayings. 
From the titles in 10! 251 9217 949% 801 31! (οἵ, 16) it 
results with certainty that the traditional view, 
which credits Solomon with the authorship of our 
book and its individual parts, must be rejected. 
It must, further, be admitted that no principle can 
be distinguished upon which the proverbs are 
arranged. Sometimes, indeed, sayings of similar 
purport are brought together, which collectively 
inake up a series of admonitions; or sayings in 
which the same word recurs are found in juxta- 
position ; but these are only isolated occurrences. 
Finally, it is a significant circumstance that the 
same proverbs are repeated in identical or almost 
identical terns in different parts of the book 
compare 21° with 2533, 185 with 26°, 2016 with 27¥ , 
233 with 2712, 19% with 26%, 1738 -- 7518. 194%— 288 , 
15188 — 9924 99% —9BWa Ὁ 48, 34 G10. 1 992%a _ Ogio, 
245 compared with 2018 and 11°; nay, even within 
the same division such repetitions make their ap- 
pearance, 6.7. 14°=161, 10°°=114, 1044= 18", 1118 
= 16>, 15%>—18!>, and oft. ; ef. Delitzsch, Comm. 
p- 21 ffi; Nowack (in the Kgf. Hdbch.), p. xxiv; 
Cornill, Linlettung?, p. 225; Driver, LOT*, p. 397. 
The phenomena just noticed necessitate the assump- 
tion that the diflerent parts of our book beloug to 
different authors, and consequently exclude the 
authorship of Solomon. 

But although the book in its present form 
does not proceed from Solomon, may not parti- 
cular portions of it be assigned directly or indi- 
rectly to him? One title (101) plainly credits him 
with the authorship of 10!-22'*, while another 
(25! ‘proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, collected ’) ascribes chs. 
25-29 at least indirectly to him. But these 
titles simply give expression to the tradition that 
prevailed at a particular period, while the fact that 
the men of Hezekiah are spoken of in the third 
person would appear to indicate that this note 
does not proceed from themselves, nay, the way in 
whieh Hezekiah is spoken of not as ‘ king,’ but as 
‘king of Judah,’ suggests that the note was written 
down at a time when there was no longer a king 
of Judah (οἴ. Baudissin, Die. alttest. Spruchdich- 
tung, Pp 11). We need not then regard it as im- 
possible that we have to do with a literary fiction 
which attributed proverbs to Solomon, perhaps in 
order to enhance their value, just as the books of 
Qoheleth and Wisdom are also ascribed to him. 
Such a tradition is all the more intelligible, be- 
cause not only was Solomon regarded as the beau 
ideal of wisdom, but in 1 K 4533 it is expressly 
stated that he spoke three thousand proverbs. 
This passage, in fact, has heen sought to be used 
in support of the Solomonic authorship of our 
book, but (a) the Book of Proverbs contains only 
nine hundred and thirty-five verses, (0) 1K 4*4 
says only that Solomon spoke three thousand pro- 
verbs, (6) this passage does not lead us to suppose 
that the contents of these proverbs belonged to the 
religious and moral sphere, rather would they 
appear from ν, 33 to have dealt with subjects of 


| quite a different kind. Consequently the author 
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of 1 K 4 cannot have meant his remarks to apply 
to our book, although it is quite conceivable that 
the tradition that Solomon was the author of the 
Book of Proverbs, or of particular portions of it, 
goes back for its basis to this passage. 

Against the Solomonic authorship of the portions 
designated above (2) and (5), the contents of the 
proverbs contained in them are rightly urged: in 
1438. 35 1010. Mf, O02 8. 26.28 9]2 ΦΟΙῚ D5. 6 OO4. 14 it ig 
not a king that speaks of himself, but another that 
speaks of the king, and the experiences under- 
lying these proverbs are scarcely conceivable in 
the days of Solomon, rather do they point to later 
times; in 14! 18% 19 21% proverbs dealing 
with married and domestic life—nionogamy is 
uniformly presupposed, and unquestionably the 
thought of a harem is far from the mind of the 
author; proverbs like those contained in 1158 
1516 25 168 are unlikely in the mouth of the 
splendour-loving Solomon, etc. 

Under these circumstances we must disregard 
the titles, and seek from internal evidence alone 
to date the composition of our book and of its 
parts. 

ili, DATES OF THE VARIOUS COMPONENTS OF 
THE Boox.—Which of the above divisions of the 
Book of Proverbs are we to make our starting- 
point? Hitzig and Hooykaas have taken 17-9 to 
be the oldest portion, holding that when 101-291 
were collected, 17-9 already existed. But simple 
comparison of the parallel passages in the two 
divisions does not justify such a conclusion ; see 
Comin. on 1833 and 8; 144 and 9'; 19" and 3”; 
9 and 10!; 12? and 37! 5? 8512, 128 1672 194 and 3? 
135; and cf. Kuenen, 7.6. § 96, note 10. On 
the other hand, a comparison of the form of the 
proverbs and the conception of wisdom in these 
two divisions leads to the conclusion that the first 
division must be the more recent. The strict form 
of the mdshal, with its didactic tendency, as this 
appears throughout the second division, is sup- 
pressed in the first, and in its place a fuller pre- 
sentation of the parenesis prevails. To regard a 
periodic structure such as we lind here as older 
than the simple form of the distich in the second 
division is all the less possible, seeing that this 
first division also lets it be clearly seen that mean- 
while wisdom has become a subject in the schools, 
where ‘the wise’ gathered their pupils around 
them as their ‘sons,’ a feature which is wanting 
in the second division. If one takes into aecount, 
finally, that in chs. 1-9 wisdom is thought of as an 
independent personality, who was with God even 
prior to the creation of the world, as the first of 
His works, who stood by His side as superin- 
tendent at the creation, and who now plays her 
réle on earth among the children of men, whereas 
in the second division wisdom is partly prudent 
conduct and partly the fear of God by which one 
ensures for himself the blessing of God, namely 
long life, prosperity, etc., there can be no doubt 
that the second division (10'!-22"*) and the fifth (chs. 
25-29), which are both attributed to Solomon, are 
older than the first (chs. 1-9). 

The relation of the second and the fifth part to 
one another is not easy to determine. In chs. 25 ff. 
we find not only distichs, but also brief oracular 
discourses in which several verses are combined to 
express an idea (cf. 257° and 27-27), while, 
further, in these chapters the rhythm is several 
times wanting or at least imperfect (ef. 25° 26), 
On these grounds it has generally been held that 
the fifth part is more recent than the second, in 
which we encounter nothing but distichs of 
uniformly pure rhythm. UHooykaas believes it 
possible to reach the same result by a comparison 
between the verses common to the two divisions, 
but an unprejudiced examination by no means 


establishes this conclusion, nay, Reuss (La Bible, 
vi. 149) actually calls ‘the collection of the men of 
Hezekiah the best part of the book.’ Viewed more 
exactly, the case stands thus: sometimes it is the 
second, sometimes the fifth, division that has pre- 
served the original form of a proverb (ef. Kuenen, 
l.c. §96, note 5). Very significant is the circum- 
stance that in chs. 25-27 wisdom appears through- 
out as practical prudence of conduct, without any 
special religious tinge. This suggests that the 
fifth division, although as a collection more recent 
than the second, yet contains in part older proverbs 
than the latter (cf. Frankenberg, Spriehe, Ὁ. 8). 

The third and fourth divisions are by general 
consent regarded as more recent than the second 
and fifth ; instances of oracular discourses extend- 
ing to five (24°°"#4), nay, even to seven (23°99), verses, 
are found here again, while the rhythm is un- 
mistakably less pure and complete than in these 
other divisions. As in the first division, so also 
here we find the form of address ‘my son’ (ef. 
0315 19 28 and oft.); lere as well as there the 
parenetic tone prevails, and, whereas in the second 
and fifth divisions wisdom is a human quality, it 
appears here as the sum of God’s requirements 
from man, it is even personified as in the first 
division, and hence can say, ‘ My son, give me thine 
heart, and let thine eyes delight in my ways’ 
(23°). Finally, in verses like 2318 244- °° the thought 
of a retribution in the world beyond appears to 
emerge: ‘The wicked hath no future, and the 
candle of the transgressor is put out,’ a conception 
which is still strange to 10! and 2514, 

The appendixes chs. 30. 31 consist of three inde- 
pendent pieces, which undoubtedly belong to a 
somewhat late period, and are in fact probably the 
latest in the whole book. We are led to this con- 
clusion by the very form of the proverbs they 
contain: in 30-31 there is a manifest effort to 
express ideas in single short sententious poems 
marked by the extreme of art, and often enigmati- 
cally expressed. The contents, too, point to a late 
date: in 301: we find a deeper consciousness of thie 
inadequacy of man’s knowledge of God and of 
divine things than meets us anywhere else except 
in Qoheleth and partially in Job; moreover, the 
notion that appears in 30% of a fixed written 
revelation, from which nothing is to be taken and 
to which nothing is to be added, equally points 
us to a late period, subsequent at all events to 
Deuteronomy. 

The alphabetical poem (311) shows by this 
very device, which is peculiar to it, that we have 
to do with a relatively late literary product. To 
determine more specilically its date from its 
contents 1s unfortunately not possible. 

The determination of the period to which 10’ 
226 and chs. 25-29 belong, is peculiarly difficult 
owing to the circumstance that historical allusions 
are practically wanting in them. Ewald (Gesch. 
d. Volk. Isr. τι. 598 ff.) has, indeed, discovered in 
2851. 999. 4. 1.1216 allusions pointing us to the last, 
years of the Northern kingdom, but there is no 
necessity to suppose these, proverbs to have origin- 
ated then; at the most it may be conceded simply 
that they would be intelligible if emanating from 
this period (cf. the Books of Amos and Hosea), 
The fate of the rise of these collections is not, 
however, to be determined on the ground of par- 
ticular sayings which, like the above, held good at 
various periods of time, but from the whole char- 
acter of the collections. This has escaped the 
notice of those who, like Baudissin, have adduced 
in particular the sayings about the king in order 
to prove that these chapters originated during the 
times of Israel’s independence. It has to be ad- 
mitted that analogous savings are found also in 
Sirach ; but these are distinguished, we are told, 
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from those we are dealing with, in so far as they 
contain warnings of the danger of mtercourse with 
the great rather than point to the benefit arising 
from such (cf. Pr 16-4), In confirmation of this 
date for the main stock of our book, we are pointed, 
further, to the mention in pre-exilic time (ef. Is 
3°, Jer 1818, Dt 1619) of ‘the wise’ along with 
priests and prophets (so Ewald, Oehler, Hooykaas, 
Delitzsch, and others). These ‘wise,’ it is held, 
were evidently divided into two classes—the one 
with a more secular tone, indifferent or even hostile 
to religion; the other with a religious character, 
concerned more with individual than with national 
pupae and alns. From the sphere of the 
atter, chs, 10!* and 2511: are supposed to have 
emanated, whereas it is to the first class that the 
unfavourable judgment passed by the prophets 
upon ‘the wise’ applies (cf. Is 551 294, Jer 4° 89 
955. and oft.). But neither have we any evidence 
that these ‘wise’ exercised a literary activity, nor 
is it probable that the above distinction existed. 
Kuenen (/.c. § 97, note 14) has pointed out that 
the prophets, by way of opposition to the anti- 
theocratic ‘ wise,’ never mention this other class of 
religiously disposed ‘ wise’ who are supposed to have 
been so nearly akin to themselves in their aims, 
nor characterize them as allies in their conflict with 
godlessness and immorality. But even if this pre- 
supposition, which is intended to show the possi- 
bility of a pre-exilic composition, were correct, as 
we have shown it is not, yet this possibility would 
not be converted into a reality simply by pointing 
to these sayings about the king or to any particular 
sayings, because it is by no means inconceivable 
that sayings belonging to the pre-exilic period 
should have been taken over into collections origin- 
ating at a much later date. Consequently the 
question about the date of 10* and 25'* can be 
deterinined only by taking into account the whole 
character of these collections. It is a character- 
istic circumstance that these proverbs agree in 
their religious and ethical requirements with those 
of the prophets, and yet on the other hand ditler 
from the latter in some not unessential points: we 
find the same estimate of sacrifice in Pr 155 21% 27 
as in Am 5!*@, Hos 6°, Ezk 14"; the saie praise of 
humility and warning against pride in Pr 11? 14” 
] Ble 3. 18. 25, 83 1 G5. 188. 1.719 1 B12 OU Ὁ] 1 994 ag compared 
with Is 2", Am 6°, Hos 74, Mic 6° and oft.; the 
same denunciation of those who oppress the poor, 
and the same commending of care for the latter 
in Pr 1481 17° 18% 191-7 092. 7 288. 6. 27 9913 as conipared 
with Am 4:5, Hos 5%, Mic 2° ete. Like the 
prophets, these proverbs see in the fear of God the 
foundation of all piety and morality, and in 
nunierous passages they exhort men to this fear. 
But whereas the prophets deal essentially with the 
national life and apply to it their demands for 
righteousness, etc., the proverbs treat of matters 
belonging to the sphere of individual and domestic 
life. A serious displacement has even taken place 
in so far as the unique relation between Jaliweh 
and Israel, which the prophets never lost sight of, 
has here disappeared, and the individual conception 
of religion has taken the place of the national : 
not Israel and the peoples, but the upright and the 
ungodly, the proud and the humble, the under- 
standing and the foolish, are the contrasted 
categories with which the proverbs have to do. 
Whereas the prophets are Jahweh’s advocates in 
His conilict with the gods of the heathen, and 
have to plead His cause to Israel when it turns 
from: Him to the service of these, in the proverbs 
monotheism holds undisputed sway, and the con- 


sequences that result from it are not defended, | 


but assumed as self-evident, and only tlie practical 
points of view insisted upon: He is the Creator of 
poor and rich (143! 222 291%); the Omniscient (15: 1] 


16? 173 21? 244%); He directs all things, the actions 
of men (16) % 33 1921 9024 9]1- 30f. 9926) as well as their 
fortunes, ete. In view of this displacement of the 
subject of religion, it is quite comprehensible why 
in these proverbs there is likewise no mention of 
the Messianic deliverance which the prophets ex- 
pected for the nation ; rather is the scvtial position 
occupied by the belief in individual retribution, as 
this had been growing up since the days of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel (cf. Pr 10% 24-20% 113-8. 31 1056. 13.21 136 
15” ete.). As in some of the Psalms, the godly are 
cautioned against the envy awakened by the 
es a of the wicked, and have their attention 
directed to the righteousness of Jahweh which will 
manifest itself in the future. 

Views such as we have briefly sketched are not 
conceivable as contemporaneous with the preach- 
ing of the prophets—it is not without justification 
that Kuenen (/.c. § 97, note 15) calls the ethico- 
religious train of ideas represented by the com- 
posers of these proverbs an anachronism if referred 
to the period of the prophets—but only in the 
post-exilic period, a period in which Law and 
Prophecy are raised above all doubt, and hence 
not the slightest attempt is made to prove their 
truth, while at the same time there is an evident 
attempt to apply the results of the prophetic teach- 
ing to real life. In this the composers of the 
proverbs are quite in agreement with the tendency 
that prevailed in the post-exilic time. 

As an objection to fixing the date then, the 
character of this period as one of narrow legal 
piety has, indeed, often been urged ; but this view 
scarcely needs nowadays to be seriously refuted : 
books like Ruth and Jonah, whose post-exilic com- 
position hardly any one now doubts, and a large 
portion of our Psalms show that it is quite in- 
cotrect to characterize the post-exilic period in 
such a way. What is true of the time of the 
Maeccabszean wars we have no right to transfer to 
the whole preceding period back to the Exile; in 
this earlier period very different currents flowed 
side by side. But we lack the necessary data for 
fixing more definitely the period when 10! and 
2514- were composed, whether towards the end of 
the Persian or at the beginning of the Greek 
period. 

Later in any case than these portions, as we have 
said already, is first of all the introduction (chs. 
1-9), tin which Wisdom and Religion are actually 
identified, and the former is personified. In the 
latter circumstance it has been sought to discover 
the influence of the Greek doctrine of ideas, but 
this notion is rightly rejected by Kuenen, Baudissin, 
and others; the contrast of the personified Folly 
shows that we have to do manifestly with a purely 
poetical personification. But Baudissin (/.c. p. 20) 
rightly adds: ‘The mythologizing freedom with 
which Wisdom is portrayed as playing a rélein the 
presence of God or upon earth, is not according 
to the ancient Hebrew manner, but recalls the 
Hageadic creations of the Rabbinic literature.’ 
That we have actually before us a period more 
advanced than in 1018: and 2518. follows from the 
conception that here meets us of the guests of 
‘Madam Folly’ as in the depths of Sheol (9%). The 
latter, which was originally simply the abode of 
departed souls, has become synonymous with hell. 
In view of the close affinity in spirit and tendency 
between these chapters and Sirach, no very long 
period can have intervened between the composi- 
tion of the two. We shall not be far wrong if 


| we fix upon 6. 250 B.C. as the date of the origin 


of these chapters, and therewith of our book as 
a whole. To bring the date further down (cf. 
Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen, p. 61 ff.) 
is impossible, inasmuch as no reason is_ then 
evident why Sirach itself was not admitted into 
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the Canon. It cannot, indeed, be made out with 
certainty how far the book edited by the author of 
the introduction extended. While Delitzsch regards 
24°99 as the first considerable addition, to which 
afterwards chs. 30. 31 were appended (ci. Driver, 
LOT, ch. viii.), others, like Cornill, ascribe the 
publication of the whole book, or, like Wildeboer, 
almost the whole with the exception of ch. 31 or 
3)1°H. to the author of chs. 1-9 (cf. the Conim. on 1°), 

iv. RELATION OF THE MAssoRETIC TEXT TO 
THE VeRSIONS.—The MT shows marked deviations 
from the LXX, the Syr. Version, the Targum, and 
the Vulgate, althongh the deviations of the last 
three almost all go back to the LXX. 

The Targum is entirely dependent upon the 
Peshitta, nay, it has practically arisen from it, 
hence the strong Syriac colouring of its language. 
Its author has at the same time plainly striven to 
approximate his rendering to the MT (cf. S. May- 
baum in Merx’ Archi, 1. 661, and Nodldeke, 7. 
246 ff.). 

The Peshitta exhibits such close agreement with 
the LXX, that one can hardly avoid supposing 
that the author in making his translation had the 
help of the LXX (cf. H. Pinkuss in ZATI, 1894, 
pp. 65 ff., 161 ff). 

The case of the Vulgate is similar to that of the 
Peshitta: Jerome evidently called in the LX-X to 
aid the accomplishment of lis task of translation. 

As to the LXX itself, apart from particular read- 
ings, this Version is distinguished from the MT by 
(1) a number of additions and omissions, and (2) a 
difference in the order of the proverbs from 24” 
onwards. Whether the plus of the LXX always 
goes back to a Heb. original, or whether we have 
to do with later additions, is often hard to 
decide. In cases where such LXX additions are 
wanting in the Vulgate, it is natural to suppose 
that they are late—a conclusion which need not 
surprise us in view of the long-continued bloom of 
the proverb literature. Regarding tle reason for 
the different order followed in the LXX, it is im- 
possible to get beyond conjectures (cf. P. de Lagarde, 
Animerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der 
Proverbien, Leipzig, 1863). 


LITERATURE.—The Hinleitungen of Cornill2 (p. 222 ff.), Ed. 
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PROVIDENCE is twice used of the foresight and 
care of God, Wis 14° 17°, and once of the fore- 
thought of man, Ac 24°. The Gr. is πρόνοια and 
the Vulg. providentia. Providence is used as a 
title of God in late classical writers, but never in 
Scripture. On the other hand, it is probably the 
modern use of the word as a Divine title that 
has caused its disuse in reference to man’s fore- 
thought. Cf. the note to Lk 12% in Rhem. NT, 
‘He forbiddeth not competent providence but to 
much carefulnes.’ The Rhem. translators chide 
Beza for calling ‘God’s prescience or foreknow- 
ledge (in the Greeke πρόγνωσι9) God’s providence’ 
inote on Ac 2), See following art., and art. Gop. 

J. HASTINGS. 


! OT on Providence. 


PROVIDENCE.—According to the OT tlie erca- 
tion is continued in the preservation of the world 
by God, who gives or withdraws life according to 
His will (Gn 2!" 6°). He gives oftSpring (Ps 127%) 
even against hope (Gn 15° 18” 25*1,15 1%). He 
forms man’s spirit within him (Zee 12"), Man’s 
life is at every moment dependent on God (Is 315, 
Job 8414, Ps 139°, 104%), and man in his weak- 
ness apart from God is likened to the grass (Ps 90°, 
Is 40°), God saves life (Ps 1817, Gn 8}-), cr He 
destroys it (Gn 7” 19°, Ex 12"). He gives food to 
man and beast, and rules all the forces of nature 
(Jer 3°, Ps 14516, Job 39°84, J] 12°, Ps 1367 29), 
This preservation of nature and man is the back- 
ground of God’s Providence in the kingdom of 
God, for nature serves His purposes, reveals His 
power and wisdom (Ps 8. 19), and shows His glory 
and goodness (Ps 104. 147'7™), The thunder is 
His voice (Am 1?), locusts are His army (J1 25), He 
makes Canaan a fertile land (Ps 65), Although 
the regularity of natural phenomena is recognized 
(Ps 104°, Jer 33%), yet there is no order of nature 
apart from God’s will. Therefore miracles are 
taken for granted, for God does whatever He wills 
(Is 55"), and nothing is too wonderful for God (Gn 
1814, Dt 8°). The relation of God’s Providence to 
man’s free will is a subject of greater difficulty. 
While man’s freedom and responsibility are empha- 
sized (Gn 173, Ps 1, Is 11%, Jer 218); his prayers are 
recognized as having power with God (Gn 18% 94:2 
25%, Ex 88 938 101. and a blessing is rcgarded as 
having force in spite even of change of mind (Gn 
2737-33) Ex 1933), yet all power is with God, for 
God is the potter and man is the clay (Jer 18°) ; 
and God sends man evil and good alike (Am 3°, 
La 3°8, Is 457). The lot of the nation, and of 
individuals in it, is determined according to a law 
of recompense, and all human action is directed by 
God to furtler His own ends, especially for the 
benefit of His people (Gn 50°, Ex 853), Although 
a man’s heart may devise his way, yet it is God 
that directs his steps (Pr 16°); and so God can 
scorn the plans of the mighty (Ps 2*). God’s 
action in and by man is through His Spirit, which 
blinds as well as enlightens, hardens in sin as well 
as renews in righteousness. This belief in Provi- 
dence was one of the leading marks of Heb. piety: 
rebuking pride (Hag 2°, Ps 44*7 127!); forbidding 
fear and despondency (Ps 33! 1-16 6015 7711 941? 1188 
144%), and bringing courage and hope to suffering 
saints (Ps 1214 127% 917 66°). While the fulfilment 
of His purpose of salvation for His people is God's 
immediate work, yet the action of God in the 
history of other nations is also acknowledged (Am 
9’, Dt 2°, Is 401} 48"). There are problems of God’s 
Providence that excite doubt and compel inquiry. 
The fact of heredity is affirmed (Dt 59, Ex 20° ὁ, 
Jer 39:8), and its difticulties are discussed (Jer 
31°, Ezk 181). God is regarded as Himself har- 
dening men in sin, and the question is raised, 
How can He righteously condenin them (Is 6°, Pr 
1652) : the answer is given that the hardening is a 
penalty of sin (Ezk 155, Ps 18°, La 3%). The 
suffering of the righteous contradicts the assump- 
tion of a moral order on earth, which invariably 
rewards the righteous and punishes the wicked 
(Jer 191, Job 21%, Ps 22. 73, Hab!) This problem 
is fully discussed in the Book of Job. Suffering 
may be regarded as a discipline (Dt 85, Hos 24, Jer 
351%, Is 278). In later books the difficulty is some- 
what relieved by the hope of individual resurrec- 
tion, but the best answer to the question is given 
in the idea of vicarious suffering (Is 53). Doubt 
regarding God’s ways in Providence is regarded as 
brutalizing (Ps 73°); and in Ecclesiastes we have 
the nearest approach to scepticism in OT, 

The NT takes for granted tle teaching of the 
Jesus teaches a beneficent 
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Providence to all men, good and bad (Mt 5); and 
encourages His disciples to trust in and pray to 
God as Father (Mt 6°). As God cares for the 
flowers of the field and the birds of the air, so 
will He care for them (Mt 6%), Nothing can 
befall them without God’s knowledge (Mt 10%: 80). 
The prayer of faith will be anewered (Mt 7*U=Lk 
11°) ΜῈ 117 4=Lk 178), Even for daily bread 
prayer is to be made (Mt 6"). This is not a new 
doctrine of God’s Providence, only a more imme- 
diate application of it to individual believers than 
is found in OT, which is mainly concerned with 
the chosen nation. Jesus’ miracles are also to be 
regarded as signs of God’s Providence. St. Paul in 
Romans sketches the course of God’s dealings with 
the individual believer from the beginning in fore- 
knowledge to the end in glorification (Ro 839. ®, ef. 
Eph 1713); and affirms as the law of Providence that 
‘all things work together for good to them that 
love God’ (Ro 838. On the wider stage of human 
history he traces the fulfilment of a Divine purpose 
in the inclusion of Jew and Gentile alike in sin, 
that righteousness might be of faith only (Ro 1-3); 
and in the temporary rejection of the Jew result- 
ing in the call of the Gentile first ofall, and followed 
finally by the restoration of the Jew also (9-11). 
In the Ep. to the Hebrews an independent inter- 
pretation of God’s Providence is given, in which 
the sufficiency and supremacy of Christ in relation 
to OT ritual especially is proved. Finally, in the 
Apoe. the course of contemporary history, pre- 
sented in symbolic forms, is for the comfort and 
hope of persecuted believers interpreted as God’s 
immediate action for the establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ. See, further, artt. ESSENEs, 
PHARISEES, STOICS. 


LITERATURE.—Oehler or Schultz, O7 Theology; Weiso or 
Beyschlag, NT’ Theology; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus; Sabatier, 
Apostle Paul; Pileiderer, Paulinism; Comm. on Romans, 
Hebrews, Apocalypse, Job, Ecclesiastes, ad focc. ett. supra. 


A. BE. GARVIE. 

PROVINCE (Lat. provincia, Gr. ἐπαρχία).---- [δ 
technical term used to describe the administrative 
divisions of the Roman empire; so Ac 2374 ‘ And 
when the governor had read the letter, he asked of 
what province he was’; Ac 25! ‘ Now when Festus 
was come into the province.’ The original mean- 
ing of the word was the sphere witlin which a 
magistrate (whether consul or prator) exercised 
his imperium or sovereign power; so it could be 
used of the division between the two preetors of 
the different classes of legal business; so again we 
eet such phrases as the following: Consulibus Italia 
provincia decernitur, where Italy is described as the 
sphere within which the consuls are to exercise their 
jurisdiction. It was only in B.C. 227, with the 
acquisition of Sardinia and Sicily, that the word pro- 
vincia acquired its later sense, and the definition 
of a province came to be a division of the Roman 
empire with definite boundaries, under a standing 
chief magistrate, paying tribute in taxes to the 
supreme power. Under the Republic these pro- 
vinces had been governed by proconsuls or pro- 
preetors under the supervision of the senate; on 
the establishment of the empire the proconsular 
imperium. over all provinces was vested in the 
emperor, and by an agreement which he made 
with the senate the provinces were divided into 
two classes. The older, more peaceable provinces, 
where there was no need of any large military 
force, called the provincice inermes, were left in the 
hands of the senate; the frontier provinces, where 
military operations were necessary, were governed 
directly by the emperor through his heutenants. 


The governors of the senatorial provinces were | 


eu by lot from those whe had held the office 
of pretor or consul, or as they were technically called 
the consulares and pretori, or in some cases from 


those who had not yet attained that rank. Two 
provinces, Asia and Africa, were ‘ consular,’ 1.6. 
held by ex-consuls, the remainder were ‘pre- 
torian,’ but all senatorial governors alike bore 
the name of PROCONSUL. The governors appointed 
by the senate were in theory the most distinguished 
and honourable ; they were allowed 10 or 12 fasces ; 
they had higher rank and larger salary; but their 
appomtment was only for a year, they had no 
military command, and practically possessed only 
the appearance of power. 

The governor of an imperial province is called by 
historians incorrectly propretor; his proper title 
was legatus Augusti, heutenant of the emperor, or 
more fully legatus Augustt pro prectore, πρεσβευτὴς 
καὶ ἀντιστράτηγος τοῦ Σεβαστοῦ. ‘They were of two 
classes—those of consular rank or consulares (ὑπα- 
τικοί), and preetoriz, those who possessed only pre- 
torian rank. Thelatter were appointed to provinces 
where there was only one legion, the former to the 
larger and more important commands. 

The arrangements concerning the provinces were 
hable to be changed according to the needs of the 
empire. If rebellion or invasion threatened any 
senatorial province, or if its finances fell into 
disorder, it would be transferred to the emperor, 
at any rate temporarily, and the emperor would 
very likely compensate the senate by giving them 
some other province in return. Instances of change 
will be given below. 

The followimg are Roman provinces mentioned in 
the NT :— 

Senatorial— 


Macedonia, enrolled B.c. 146 . (imperial from Tiberius 
to Claudius). 
Achaia, Bc. 146 (Imperial B.¢, 15-a.p. 14), 
Asia, B.c. 133. 
Bithynia (with part of Pontus), 
B.C, 74 ‘ i Ξ é 
Oyprus, B.G. 27 


L Senatorial to A.D, 111. 


. CUmperial B.c. 27-22, then 
Senatorial). 

Crete and Cyrenaica, B.c. 74. 

Imperial— 
Syria, Β.0. 64 
Galatia, B.c.25 . 
Pamphylia and Lycia, 
Egypt, B.o. 30. 
Judea ‘ ‘ 
Cappadocia, A.D. 17 


The position of Egypt demands a slight refer- 
ence. Its great wealth, and the mmportance of its 
corn trade, made Augustus give it special treat- 
ment. The country was the emperor’s private 
property (patrimonium Cesaris), and was governed 
by a prefectus of equestrian rank. No senator 
was allowed to enter the province. 

Certain small provinces (Judea and Cappadocia, 
for example) were governed by imperial PRocUR- 
ATorS. ‘They were generally districts which had 
been only recently added to the empire, and were 
not thoroughly romanized. Judea was so treated 
during the intervals when it was not governed by 
native kings; ultimately it was definitely incorpor- 
ated in the province of Syria. 

One further form of provincia may be mentioned. 
In cases of great and serious emergency a special 
command might be given to some distinguished 
officer, embracing more than one province, or per- 
haps superior to the governors of several provinces : 
such was the position of Corbulo in the East, of 
Germanicus and possibly Quirinius in Syria. 

If we pass to the internal government of the 
provinces, we notice first the concentration of power 
in the hands of the governor. He was the principal 
military, judicial, and administrative authority. 
Except in the case of Africa, he commanded all 
the troops, whether legions or auxiliary: he went 
from place to place to hold courts, the province 
being divided into conventus for that purpose (cf. 
Ac 19%), The finances, however, were not directly 
in his hands. The proconsuls in senatorial provinces 


Of the First Class. 


Bc. 25 } Of the Second Class. 


} Under Procurators, 
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were assisted by a quiestor, while a procurator 
appointed by the emperor collected all taxes be- 
longing to the fisews or emperor’s purse; in lnperial 
provinces all the finance was in the hands of the 

rocurator. The provinces were variously divided ; 
in Macedonia, for example, there were four divisions 
apparently called locally μερίδες (Ac 161°), but the unit 
οἱ administration within the province was, at any 
rate in all the settled Greek districts such as Asia 
and Achaia, the city. A city implied not only the 
actual town, but also all the land which belonged to 
it and was its territory. The cities were of two 
main classes—Roman cities or ‘colonies,’ the in- 
habitants of which had either full civic or Latin 
rights. These in the East were garrisons of the 
Romans, often inhabited by veteran soldiers. Such 
were Corinth, Philippi (Ac 16), Lystra, Antioch 
in Pisidia. The second class of cities were non- 
Noman; they were either civitates fedcerate et 
mummunes or civitates stipendiarie. The former 
were cities like Athens, which were supposed to 
be independent allies. No proconsul might enter 
Athens with his fasces, or any symbol of his power. 
The Greek cities seem generally to have preserved 
their old constitution. Outside the limits of the 
cities were the imperial estates, administered by 
imperial freedmen and slaves; and in less advanced 
districts, peoples whose organization was tribal, 
administered from some common religious centre 
or market, round which they were grouped. Tor 
religious and social purposes, for the worship of 
the emperor and the oclebretions of gaines, there 
existed representative bodies, the council of the 
province (τὸ Κοινὸν τῆς ᾿Ασίας, etc.), with their prin- 
cipal officer the high priest, the Asiarch, Galatarch, 
etc. (Ac 195). These bodies had considerable social 
but little or no political influence, 

The general condition of the provinces, at any 
rate during the lst cent. of the empire, was good. 
Order was preserved. The taxation was definite 
and fixed. The governors were paid, and redress 
was comparatively easy if they were guilty of ex- 
actions. The country was prosperous, even if the 
taxation was heavy ; and it was not until a later 
period that attacks from without and decrease of 
prosperity within broke down the economic pro- 
sperity of the empire. 

LITERATURE.—W. Τὶ Arnold, The Roman System of Provincial 
Administration; Mommsen and Marquardt, Rinisehe Staats- 
verwaltung und Staatsverfassung, Furneaux, Annals of Tacitus; 
Schiirer, GU V 2 i. 378, 879 [HJ-P 1. i. 827 ff, ii. 461,1, 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

PROVOKE, PROYOCATION.—To provoke (pro- 
vocare), lit. to ‘call forth,’ is in AV to excite any 
emotion or awtivity, good or bad. Hence we find 
2 Co 9? ‘ Your zeal hath provoked very many,’ and 
Col 3°! § Fathers, provoke not your children’ (both 
épeOifw). For the orig. meaning of ‘stir up,’ ef. 
Jer 43° Cov. ‘Baruch the soune of Nerias pro- 
voketh the agaynst us.’ Cf. also Erasmus, Crede, 
p. 15, ‘It is a great spoore to prycke and provoke 
a man to profyght and go foreward in ony seyence 
or crafte: the love of the teacher’; and p. 99— 
‘Saynte Paule provokynge the Galathians from 
vengeance to humanite and gentylnesse.’ Provo- 
cation is always used in AV in a bad sense. 
Ps 95° the Heb. is MERIBAH, which see. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PSALMS, BOOK OF.—The most important book, 
and in modern Heb, Bibles the first in order, of the 


third section of the OT Canon—that known as . 


Keéthubhim or Hagiographa. It has been thought 
that in the time of our Lerd the Bk. of Psalms 
furnished a name for the Kéthubhim as a whole 
(see Lk 24" and ef. Jos. c. Ap. i. 8, who speaks of 
‘the remaining four books’ as containing ‘hymns 
to God and precepts for human life’). It is not 
probable, however, that at this stage in the history 
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of the Canon the title ‘ psalms’ would be so used. 
The order of the books in the Hagiographa, more- 
over, lias varied greatly. The earhest labbinic 
list (Baba Bathra 146) gives the order as Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, etc., Ruth apparently being 
placed before Psalms because it contained an ae- 
count of David’s ancestry. Jerome (Prol. Gal.) 
cives the order as Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Canticles, etc.; but this is not in accordance 
with prevailmg Heb. tradition. In many MSS, 
especially the Spanish, the Books of Chronicles 
come first, then Psalms, Job, Proverbs, ete. The 
usual order is that of the German MSS followed in 
the printed edd. of the Heb, Gilble—Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job (the poetical books, sometimes known 
by the technical name nox, ‘Truth,’ formed by the 
initial letters of the three books Job, Proverbs, 
Psalms), followed by the five Jlegiloth or rolls, 
the narrative books coming last (see Ryle, Canon 
of OT, p. 229 if). The present article will deal 
with the Name and Number of the psalms, the 
Formation of the Collection, the Date and Author- 
ship, the Titles and the Poetical Construction of 
the psalms, the Moral and Keligionus Ideas pre- 
vailing in the I’salter, the Text and Versions, and 
finally with the Literature of the subject. 

i. NAME AND NuMBER.—No name for the psalms 
collectively is found in the book itself or in the 
text of the OT. The nearest approach to such a 
designation is found in the name given to a portion 
of the Psalter in the subscription to Ps 72 (v.°)~— 
‘The prayers (moon) of David, son of Jesse, are 
ended,’ The word ‘prayer’ must here be understood 
in its broadest sense as any turning of the heart 
towards God in supplication or in praise. See also 
182) and Hab3!. Ps 17. 86. 90. 102 and 142 are 
also called ‘ prayers’ in their several inscriptions. 
The title for the book used by the Jews is 19D 
ΟΣ πῃ (shortened οὐρῇ, apocop. ‘pa, Aram, ym), i.é. 
Book of Praises, a name which was current in 
the time of Origen and Hippolytus, though the 
genuineness of the passage in which the latter dis- 
cusses the general introduction to Psaims has been 
questioned. In that passage the name stands trans- 
literated into Greek as Σέφρα Θελείμ, and in Eus, 
H# vi. 25 Origen’s title of the book is preserved as 
βίβλος ψαλμῶν XdapderrAclu. Jerome contirms this 
by deseribing (in the preface to his Psalt, jucta 
Heb.) the Heb, title as Sephar Tallim. Busebius 
elsewhere transliterates Σέφηρ Θιλλήν. The word 
which thus appropriately gave a name to the whole 
book is found once only in the Heh. text as a title, 
Ps 145 being called baa a Song of Praise. The 
reeular plural of this word is #éAi/cih, Ps 223, this 
feminine form being distinguished froni the mase. 
téhillim, in that the former points more distinctly 
to the subject-matter, the latter to the form of the 
composition. Cf. Baethgen, who distingnishes (Pref. 
to Comm. p. ili) between ein Buch der Gesénge and 
evn Gesangbuch. 

The usual name for a separate psalm is ΠῚ 
mizmér, found in the titles of 57 psalms, from the 
third—probably the first in the earliest collection 
—onwards. The word by its derivation indicates 
that which is to be sung to a musical accompani- 
ment, and in practice it is used only of a religious 
song. The more general word vy shir, used for 
secular songs in Is 9916 and Am 8? is found in 
combination with mzzmor 13 times in the titles; 5 
times the order is shir mizmér, and 8 times this 
order is reversed. Once (Ps 46) the word sir is 
used alone, and once it occurs in the form shirah 
(Ps 18). The word corresponding to mizmér in 
Greek is ψαλμός, properly a song to the aecom- 
paniment of stringed instruments; and the usual 
title of the book in the LAX is βίβλος ψαλμῶν, 
But in Cod, Alex. we find ψαλτήριον, which is 
properly the name of a stringed instrument, 
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adopted as a title of the book ; hence Eng. ‘ Psalter.’ 
The usual Greek title is quoted in St. Luke’s 
writings, Lk 20%, Ac 1*, The Syriac name 
Kéthaba de-mazmiiré preserves a name which is 
not found in the OT as a plural, and which did not 
prevail as a collective title in subsequent Jewish 
usage. 

The number of the psalms is 150, both according 
to the MT and the LXX. But the same total 15 
preserved with a different arrangement in detail. 
Only the first eight psalms and the last three are 
marked by the same number in the two versions, 
the Greek combining Ps 9 and 10 in one, also Ps 
114 and 115, whilst it divides Ps 116 and Ps 147 
each into two parts severally numbered. This may 
be more clearly shown by the following table :— 


HEB. LXX 
Psalms 1-8 1-8 
9.10 9 
11-115 10-112 
114, 115 113 
116 114. 115 
117-146 116-145 
147 146. 147 
148-150 148-150 


The arrangement of the Greek is followed in the 
Vulg. and in some of the older Eng. VSS. In 
the LXX is found an additional psalm (151) with 
the following title: ‘This psalm was written by 
David with his own hand, though it is outside the 
number, composed when he fought in single combat 
with Goliad.’ It runs as follows :— 


‘I was small among my brethren, 
And youngest in my father’s house, 
I used to feed my father’s sheep. 
My hands made a harp, 
My fingers fashioned a psaltery. 
And who will declare unto my Lord ? 
Ife ig Lord, Ie it is who heareth. 
Me if was who sent his angel 
And took me from my father’s sheep, 
And anointed me with the oil of his anointing 
My brethren were goodly and tall, 
But the Lord took no pleasure in them. 
I went forth to meet the Philistine, 
And he cursed me by his idols. 
But I drew the sword from beside him 3 
I beheaded him and removed reproach from 
the children of Israel.’ 


The psalm has no pretensions to genuineness, 
some of its phrases being obviously adaptations of 
the language of 1 5, but something is to be learned 
by comparing and contrasting it with the canonical 
psalms. Certain apocryphal psalms, drawn from 
Syrian sources, are given by Wright (PSBA, June 
1887), including the above with four other psalms. 
One of these, in which a poet speaking in the first 
person 18 supposed to represent the feelings of the 
nation when Cyrus gave permission to the exiles 
to rcturn from Babylon, is quoted at length by 
Baethgen (Introd. p. x). 

The different methods of numbering, indicated 
above, point to a various arrangement of material 
which there is good reason for thinking has been 
much more extensive. Ps 1 and 2 are found 
together in some copies. In Ac 13” the Western 
reading preserved in D, 8, and some Lat. MSS 
known to Origen, describes what we call the second 
as the first psalm, whilst Justin (Apol. i. 40) quotes 


the whole of both psalms together as one prophetic | 


utterance. As will be seen below, the distine- 
tion between Ps 9 and 10 and between 42 and 43 
should never have been made; the latter two 
salms are found together in several Heb. MSS. 
“hese facts, together with others to be men- 
tioned, prepare us for the phenomenon of com- 
posite psalius. 

li, FORMATION OF THE COLLECTION. — The 
Psalter, as we now have it, is divided into five 
books, including respectively Ps 1-41, 42-72, 73-89, 
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90-106, 107-150. These divisions are marked in 
RY, and have been recognized by the Jews from 
at least the 2nd cent. of our era; it is not to be 
understood, however, that they represent the 
original lines of demarcation in the formation of 
the Psalter. The close of each ‘ book’ is marked 
by a doxology, appended ‘after the pious fashion, 
not uncommon in Eastern literature, of closing the 
composition or transcription of a volume with a 
brief prayer or word’ (W. R. Smith, who adduces 
parallels from the Diwan of the Hodalite poets, to 
show how the limits of an older collection of poems 
may be marked by the retention of a doxological 
phrase). This explanation unquestionably applies 
to the three doxologies, 4113, 72! © and 89°°; these 
are clearly separable from the psalms at the end of 
which they are respectively found. It is not clear 
that 106*%, at the end of Book iv., has precisely the 
same history ; whilst the fifth book has no closing 
doxology, Ps 150, which is itself a full ascription 
of praise, being understood to obviate the necessity 
for such an addition. The fivefold division is 
recognized in the Midrash Tehillin on Ps 1}, which 
undoubtedly embodies a tradition much earlier 
than the commentary itself. Jerome, also, in his 
Prolg. Galeat, distinguishes between the guinque 
incistones and the unwm volumen of the psalms. 
The passage from Hippolytus which refers to this 
subject cannot be urged as certainly genuine. The 
presence in the LXX version of the doxology at 
the end of the fourth book, with its liturgical 
addition, ‘And let all the people say Amen,’ un- 
questionably points to a fivefold division as more 
or less clearly marked in at least the 2nd cent. 
B.C., but it is not probable that this division was 
made by the final redactor of the Psalter himself 
setting in their respective places four doxologies 
to mark the limits of the various collections. On 
the contrary, evidence is forthcoming to show 
that the Psalter gradually grew into its present 
shape, and several of the stages by which the final 
result was reached can be distinctly traced. The 
chief evidence for this gradual compilation of the 
Psalter is as follows :— 

a. The existence of duplicate editions of the 
same psalm. Compare Ps 14 with 53, 40°" with 
70, 108 with 577" and 60°". The collections in 
which these duplicates severally occur must at one 
time have existed separately. 

ὁ. The use of the names of God in the various 
books is such that it cannot be considered acci- 
dental or without significance. The facts in brief 
are these. In Book i. the name J” occurs 272 
times, Elohim, used absolutely, only 15; in Book 
il. the case is reversed, Elohim being found 164 
times, J” only 30 times. The figures in Book ili. 
are more complex, and it is found necessary to 
divide it into two parts, so that in Ps 73-83 J” 
occurs 13 times, Elohim 36, while in 84-89 J” is 
found 31 times, Elohim only 7 times. In Books 
iv. and vy. J” is used almost alone (339 times) ; the 
only exceptions being in Ps 108 (found also in 
earlier collections) and Ps 144, which there are 
other reasons for holding to be composite. That 
this prevailing use of one or other name is due (at 
least in part) not to the author but to editorial 
modification, is made probable by the fact that we 
have a Jahwistic and an Elohistie recension of the 
same psalm (ef. 14 and 53, also 40" and 70); whilst 
the repetition of the phrase ‘God, thy God’ in 43 
45’ and 50’ appears to have arisen from the much 
more appropriate ‘J’, thy God.’ The phraseology 
of some psalms appears to have been drawn directly 
from certain passages in the Law, with an alteration 
only in the Divine name used. Cf. Ps 507 with Ex 
20%, Ps 71° with Ex 15" ete. 

c. Another argument is drawn from the titles 
and the way in which the psalms are assigned in 
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groups to various authors, those in Books i.-ii. 
having for the most part some kind of designation, 
whilst those in Books iv. and v. are generally 
anonymous. 

d. The editorial note in Ps 72% ‘The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended,’ seems to prove 
conclusively that the compiler of the collection in 
question knew of no other Davidic psalms, whereas 
several that are found in later books are ascribed 
to David. 

6. The rarity in Books iv. and v. of the musical 
notes and directions so common in the earlier books 
points to a difference in the history of their coin- 
pilation. 

f. Another argument has been drawn from tlhe 
general character of the subject-matter im the 
various collections. It is thus expressed by Kirk- 
patrick: ‘Speaking broadly and generally, the 
psalms of the First Division (Bk. i.) are personal, 
those of the Second (Bks. ii. and 111.) national, 
those of the Third (Bks. iv. and v.) liturgical. 
There are numerous exceptions; but it is in the 
First Division that personal prayers and thanks- 
givings are chiefly to be found; in the Second, 
prayers in special times of national calamity (44. 
60. 74. 79. 80. 83. 89), and thanksgiving in times of 
national deliverance (46-48. 75. 76. 65-68); in the 
Third, psalms of praise and thanksgiving for 
general use in temple services’ (95-100. 105-107. 
111-118. 120-136. 146-150), Introd. pp. xlii, xiii. 

Is it possible, then, more minutely to trace the 
stages by which the various sections of the Psalter 
assumed their present shape? It is noteworthy 
that in Bk. i. all the psalms are assigned to David, 
with the following exceptions: Ps 1 is introductory, 
and was probably prefixed to the collection as a 
suitable preface, ‘The absence of a title to Ps2 
seems to point toa separate history, and perhaps 
accounts for its having been joined in many copies 
to Psl. Ps 10, which is anonymous, belongs to 
Ps 9, as is seen by the acrostic arrangement. Ps 33 
is assiened to David in the LXX, but it was 
originally anonymous, and appears to be of dis- 
tinctly later date than the rest. 

In Bks, ii. and 111. all the psalms bear titles 
except Ps 48 (which, as the refrain shows, is part 
of 42) and 71. ‘They fall, not quite symmetrically, 
into groups. Hight psalms together (42-49) are 
assigned to ‘the sons of Korah,’ and a supplement 
of a few Korahitic psalms is found in 84. 85. 87. 
One psalm ‘of Asaph’ (50) stands alone, followed 
later by a group of eleven Asaphic psalms 73-83. 
Ten psalms of David are found together (51-70, all 
Davidie except 66 and 67); Ps 86, which is also 
ascribed to David, may be shown to be ἃ mosaic of 
sentences adopted from other psalms. One psalin 
(72) 15 assigned to Solomon, one to Heman, and one 
to Ethan. 

In Bks. iv. and v., on the other hand, the rule is 
that the psalms are anonymous, the only exceptions 
being that the 90th psalm is ascribed to Moses, the 
127th to Solomon, whilst a few additional ones, 17 
in all, bear the name of David. 

The history to which these facts appear to point 
may be sketched somewhat as follows. The 
earliest collection consisted of Ps 3-41 or the bulk 
of the Psalms now so numbered, bearing generally 
the name of David. The significance of that 
designation will be considered later ; enough now 
to say that it does not necessarily imply that David 
himself was the author of every psalm—and to 
these were added Ps 1 and 2 and probably some 
others. The next in order were Levitieal collections 
‘Korahite’ or ‘ Asaphite,’ and these were combined 
in due course by an ‘ Elohistic’ editor, who added 
a few ‘Davidic’ and other psalms. A conjecture 
of Ewald is supported by many moderns, that Ps 
51-72 originally stood after Ps 41, forming one 
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colleetion of ‘ Davidie’ psalms, with the editorial 
note 72° found naturally at its close, The Leviti- 
cal psalms would then follow in their order— 
Korahite 42-49, Asaphite 50. 73-83, Korahitic 
supplement 84-89. W. R. Smith marks the follow- 
ing stages in the process of forming the Psalter as 
it now exists :— 

a. The formation of the first Davidic collection, with its 
closing doxology, Ps 1-41. 
εν Ὁ second collection with doxology and subscription, Ps 
vl-7f2. 

6. The twofold Levitical collection (Ps 42-49. 50 and 73-83). 

ἃ. Elohistic redaction and combination of ὁ and e. 

e. Addition to ὦ of non-Elohistic supplement and doxology, 
ΡΒ 84-89. (See OZ Ο 2 201). 

Without adopting this precise arrangement, 
which has, however, much to recommend it, it nay 
be assumed that by some such process—probably 
one not so accurate and precise as modern critics 
theoretically construet—the psalms in the first 
three books were gathered and arranged. Ps 90- 
150 are viewed by most modern scholars as one 
division or collection, but certain lines of stratifica- 
tion may easily be perceived init. One exquisite 
little group of "ΩΣ πὸ is found in 120-134, the 
‘Songs of Ascents,’ which in all probability at one 
time existed as a separate ‘hymn-book.’ Another 
break is found in the doxology appended to Ps 106, 
whatever may have been its precise history. Then 
Ps 92-100 possess a character of their own, and 
groups of fodu and Hallelujah psalms may be 
discerned, though it is not likely that these ever 
existed as separate collections. 

No precise rules can be given for the order in 
which the psalms are found. <A certain broad out- 
line of chronological order is perhaps discernible ; 
sometimes psalms are grouped together which refer 
to the same subject-matter, ¢.g. the psalms of the 
Theophany of which Ps 98 forms a centre. The 
same musical designation appears to have caused 
the grouping of the Jfaschil psalms 42-45. 52-55, 
whilst those inscribed JZichtam are found together 
in 56-60. Sometimes the oecurrence of a word or 
plirase seems to link one psalm with another, and 
some writers, of whom Wordsworth, Forbes, and 
occasionally Delitzsch, may be named as examples, 
attach much significance to this. But it is un- 
desirable to build any elaborate theories upon the 
arrangement of lyrics the present collocation of 
which must have had a long history. Experience 
shows how gradual and irregular has been the 
arrangement of many modern hymn-books, in days 
when much greater symmetry and more formal 
arrangement might be looked for than in the 
Psalter. 

The dates of these several collections can be de- 
termined only in tlie most general way, and even so 
with a considerable measure of uncertainty. It is 
perhaps possible to fix a terminus a quo and ad 
guem, & Superior and inferior limit, to mark the 
period within which the whole work must have 
been carried out. And first, for the superior limit. 

The earliest collection is that of ‘ Davidic’ 
psalms, numbered 1-41. If Ps 1 and 2 were in- 
cluded in the collection when it was first made, 


also 25 and 33, it is tolerably certain that this was 


not done till after—probably not long after—the 
return from Captivity. Ps 1 is almost certainly 
The language of 14° ‘Oh that the 
salvation of Israel were eome out of Zion,’ does not 
necessarily imply the Bab. Captivity, and the 
verse may be a liturgical addition. Ps 25", which 
forms an addition to an acrostic arrangement, 
breathes a similar prayer, and shows that the psalm 
in its present condition cannot be very early. The 
subject of Ps 16 does not necessitate a post-exilic 
date, but if a doctrine of immortality be implied 
in it, such a date is most probable. Some other 


psalms in this collection—notably 31 and 39—point 
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at least to the period of the later monarchy. The 
history of Temple-music, moreover, so far as that 
is ascertainable from the documents before us, 
hardly seems to admit of the production of such a 
finished collection of Temple-songs before the 
Exile. The Chronicler must be understood as 
describing in 1 Ch 15 and 16 the institutions of his 
own time, of which David only laid the early 
foundations. That a guild of Temple-singers ex- 
isted before the captivity of Judah is probable 
enough, but the collection as a whole—compare 
the titles to Ps 24 and 28 in the LX X—implies a 
stage of advancement in Temple psalmody which 
can hardly have been reached till after the Return. 
This does not imply, of course, that no previous 
collection of sacred songs had ever been made. It 
is possible, though hardly probable, that in the 
time of Solomon some steps had been taken in this 
direction. But we are dealing with the Psalter as 
it has come down to us, and we should name the 
period shortly after the Exile as the earliest possible 
and the most probable date for the formation of 
the first collection of psalms. The next may very 
well have taken place in the time of Nehemiah, 
and the work appears to have been very gradually 
accomplished during the succeeding centuries by 
stages which we cannot exactly trace, but some 
idea of which has been furnished above. 

What, then, is the twxferior linut of date in the 
carrying out of this work? Here a number of 
arguments have to be examined, the investigation 
of which is in itself instructive, and the material 
thus furnished is sufficient to warrant tolerably 
definite conclusions. 

a. ‘he bearing of 1 Ch 16 upon the date of the 
Psalter. The date of the Chronicler may be 
roughly taken as about B.c. 300. In ch. 16, in 
the course of an account of the bringing up of the 
ark to the city of David, the writer puts a psalm 
into the mouth of David as appropriate to such an 
occasion, ‘The psalm is not directly attributed to 
David as the tr. of v.? in AV would imply. The 
phraseology only emphasizes the fact that David 
took especial care concerning the giving of thanks: 
‘On that day did David make it his chief work 
to give thanks unto the Lord by the hands of 
Asaph and his brethren.’ A psalm follows, how- 
ever, which consists of 105!" 96 and certain verses 
(1:47 48) from Ps 106. Apparently, therefore, the 
Chronicler had these psalms—possibly a collection 
containing these psalms— before him when he 
wrote. V.% seems distinctly to imply that the 
writer adapted the doxology to his purpose, chang- 
ing the imperfects into perfects, ‘And all the 
people said Ainen, and praised the Lord.’ If this 
were the case, the conclusion is clear, that Ps 106 
was written, perhaps bk. iv. formed, somewhere 
in the 4th cent. B.c. Closer examination shows, 
however, that this is not quite so certain. Cheyne 
contends (Origin of Ps. 1». 457) that vv.%4-%5 were 
only liturgical formul™, not composed solely for 
use in Ps 106, but freely attached to many psalms. 
It may be rephed that the connexion between 1 Ch 
1055 and Ps 106% as a whole appears too close to be 
accidental, and we can hardly conceive that the 
psalmist adapted the phraseology of the Chronicler, 
though Ryle seems to favour this view (Canon of 
OT, p. 129). It is possible, as Cheyne suggests, 
that additions were made to the various books 
after the collections had been provisionally closed, 
and this possibility must not be summarily ex- 
cluded. tt is possible, again, and for some reasons 
probable, that νν. 3 5 did not form part of the 
original text of 1 Ch 16. V.? joins very naturally 


to v.8’, whilst the words of the psalm do not fit 
in very appropriately with the phrascology of the 
seventh verse, when its meanin 
This suggestion, 


σ΄ is rightly under- 


stood. originally made by Reuss, 
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is favoured by Baethgen, and the possibility of its 
acceptance prevents the argument from being con- 
clusive. Given both texts as they stand, it seems 
difficult to resist the conclusion that Ps 106, with 
its doxology complete, was before the Chronicler 
as he wrote. 

8. The evidence afforded by the LXX is much 
more trustworthy, and rests upon a broader basis. 
It is true that we cannot be quite certain when 
the tr. of the Hagiographa was completed. That 
the whole work was begun and the tr. of the Pent. 
executed about B.c. 250 seems tolerably clear ; 
but Cheyne and some others are disposed to bring 
down the inferior limit for the completion of the 
tr. of the Hagiographa very late. All Cheyne 
will admit is that it was finished ‘at any rate 
before the Christian era.’ The evidence of the 

rologue of Sirach, however, will hardly admit of a 
ater date for the tr. of the Psalter than B.c. 150. 
The author of this preface, writing about B.c. 130, 
thrice mentions ‘the law, the prophets, and the other 
books’ (or an equivalent expression), and lie speaks 
of his grandfather, Jesus son of Sirach, as having 
been familiar with these as sacred writings. This 
indicates a third class of sacred Scriptures, the 
canon of which was not necessarily complete in 
the time of Siracides, say B.c. 180. But that the 
Psalter was included among these can hardly be 
questioned, even though it were not in its present 
form. References in 1 and 2 Mac, as we shall see, 
confirm this supposition. But granted that the 
evidence is not conclusive, and bringing down the 
date for the tr. of the Psalter even so low as B.C. 
100, it is clear that a considerable interval must 
be allowed for the accomplishment of the various 
processes passed through between the completion 
of the latest collection in Heb. and its rendering 
into Greek. Sanday (Bampt. Lect. on Inspiration, 
Lect. V. Note A, p. 271) marks as many as nine 
such processes. ‘lhe number is probably exces- 
sive; but if the history of the formation of the 
Psalter has been at all correctly indicated, several 
stages must separate the composition of, say, one 
of the psalms in the Hlohistie collection and its 
inclusion in the LXX. ‘The smaller group of 
Korahite or Asaphic psalms would be collected, 
then would come the larger Elohistic collection, 
the addition of title, the embodiment of the 
smaller collection in the full Psalter of 150 psalms, 
the numeration, the formation of titles as found 
in the Greek,—these are some of the steps which 
must have been successively taken. Probably not 
much time needs to be allowed for some of thein, 
some may even have been contemporaneous, but 
reflection shows that an interval of, at least, one 
or two decades must be allowed between the com- 
pletion of the Heb. Psalter and its tr. into Greek. 

y A further argument may be drawn from 
1 Mae 7'*, which quotes Ps 79—usually accounted 
one of the latest in date—with the formula usual 
in citing Scripture—xard τοὺς λόγους ols ἔγραψεν. 
For a psalm thus to be recognized and quoted as 
Scripture, implies the lapse of a considerable in- 
terval since its composition. Not much reliance 
for our purpose can be placed on the statement of 
2 Mac 2, which records how Nehemiah,- ‘ found- 
ing a library, gathered together the books about 
the kings and prophets, and the books of David 
(τὰ τοῦ Aaveld) and letters of kings about sacred 
eifts.’ 

6. Indirectly, the so-called ‘Psalms of Solomon’ 
(which see) furnish evidence from another point of 
view. These psalms possess a distinct character of 
their own. If they may be placed, as most modern 
scholars are inclined to place them, about the middle 
of the Ist cent. B.c., a considerable interval must 
be allowed as elapsing between their composition 
and that of the latest canonical books. Even a 
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superficial reader must be struck by the eontrast 
between these ‘ psalms of the Pharisees’ and those 
of the canonical psalter. Kirkpatrick speaks of 
them as ‘separated by an impassable gulf.’ This 
is strong language; but on the two great subjects 
of the future life and the Messianic hope the 
contrast is so striking, that if argument from 
erowth and development of thought is worth 
anything at all, this is a case in which great 
reliance must be placed upon it. 

Passing by other arguments of more question- 
able value, such as that from the musical titles, 
which were certainly unintelligible to the Gr. trans- 
lators, and that from the language of the Chronicler 
concerning the Levitical guilds of singers, we may 
perhaps come to the following conclusion :—The 
Psalter is a eollection of religious poetry chiefly, 
though not entirely, intended for use in public 
worship, and very gradually compiled. ‘lie ear- 
liest stage of the final process dates from shortly 
after the Exile, one step succeeding another 
through the compass of some three centuries, till 
the collection was virtually closed in the first half 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. Ryle represents the pre- 
vailing view of modern scholars when he says, 
‘The time of its final promulgation in its present 
form and of its first recognition as part of the 
people’s Scriptures, may well have been that of the 
great religious revival that accompanied the suc- 
cess of the Maccabean revolt, and the downfall 
of the Hellenizine party among the priests and 
nobles’ (Canon of OT, p. 127). The exact form of 
the conclusion reached is somewhat dependent on 
the decision of questions concerning the date and 
authorship of individual psalms, a subject in- 
timately bound up with that just diseussed, to 
which accordingly we now pass. 

111. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP.—Care must be 
taken not to confuse date of compilation and date 
of composition, and sometimes a distinction must 
be made between the date of composition of the 
original psalm and the date to be assigned to it 
in its present form. Many of these lyrics were 
handed down orally, and, in particular, some of 
those that were connected with publie worship 
may have been long current in a narrower circle 
before they found a place in a smaller or larger 
collection of psalms. Further, the phenomena of 
the Psalter, as we have it, prove conclusively that 
modifications were freely made in existing com- 
positions, whether to make them suitable for 
public worship or to adapt them to the new cir- 
cumstances of a new time. 

It is not the object of this article to describe the 
history of lyric poetry amongst the Hebrews. But 
no intelligent judgment can be formed as to the 
probable date of these particular sacred songs, 
without a brief survey of what is known from 
other sources concerning the history of this form 
of literary composition in Israel. 

The history of the people begins with an outburst 
of song. The deliverance from Egypt at the Red 
Sea was an event which made a deep impression on 
the ritual, the hterature, and the national life of 
Israel. It was signalized, according to Ex 15, bya 
song ‘which Moses and the children of Israel sang’ 
—a pean not unworthy of the great occasion. 
is found as part of tle ‘second Elohist’s’ narrative, 
doubtless handed down from earlier days, and is 
fitted inte its place by v.@. That the whole song 
in its present form is antique seems hardly likely. 
Ewald, Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Driver agree that 
γν." ὃ give the ruling strain of the ancient hymn, 
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view ; v."* are enongh to show that the settlement 
in Canaan is an event of the far past. Driver 
would fix the date about the time of Jeremiah, 
and some features point in this direction. But it 
is near enough for the present purpose, if it be 
assigned generally to the period of the monarchy. 
The remarkable poem given at length in Jy 5, 
known as the Song of Deborah, is generally recog- 
nized as one of the oldest fragments of 16}. 
literature. MKuenen describes it as contemporaneous 
with the events it celebrates, and wost critics 
acknowledge the absence of anachronisms and the 
strong impression of reality which this ode leaves 
upon them. The date of Hannal’s song i 15 2 
eannot easily be determined. Judged by modern 
ideas, it seems little suited for the occasion on which 
it is said to have been uttered, except so far as it 
sets forth the Divine exaltation of the lowly, or 
inay be considered to possess a prophetic character. 
That it was composed after the establishment of 
the rnonarchy seems clear from v.% The lament 
over Saul and Jonathan ascribed to David in 28 1 
may be taken as genuinely Davidic. It contains 
nothing inconsistent with the occasion, none of 
those indications of a later point of view sonie- 
times found lurking in a single clause or allusion, 
whilst the date of the compilation of the book, so 
far as can be gathered, would point to an early 
origin for the elegy. Other indirect evidence as to 
the handing down of such songs from early times 
may be drawn from the mention of the ‘book of 
Jashar’ and the ‘teaching of the song to the 
children of Judah’ in v.™. The ‘last words’ of 
David, found in 25 23, do not stand on quite the 
same footing, since these later chapters form an 
appendix to the book which may be mucl: later in 
date. 

Other lyrics which have comedown to us embedded 
in prophetic literature — with which psalmody is 
closely connected—are the thanksgiving of Is 12, 
the dirge of Hezekiah in Is 38, the prayer of 
Habakkuk in Hab 3, and that of Jonah in Jon 2. 
[t.is impossible to enter into detailed questions of 
criticism, yet the objective evidence afforded by 
the dates of these poems, if they could be fixed, 
would be important, for these would serve as land- 
marks to judge of compositions when removed 
from their setting. Is 12 probably belongs to the 
period of Hezekiah. The dirge in ch. 38 may well 
be of the same date. It was apparently added by 
the compiler of Is 36-39 to the historical narratives 
drawn from 2 Kings. Cheyne compares the lan- 
csuage of the dirge with that of Job, and holds it to 
be exilic, inserted on the principle that psalms in 
any sense illustrative of historical incidents might 
he quoted as if actually connected with thei. 
The prayer of Habakkuk is considered by many 
critics to be a late addition, but there is no valid 
reason why it should not belong to the 6th cent. 
B.C. The general character of Jon 2 seems to 
mark it out as a cento of phrases drawn from 
earlier psalms, [t has none of the freshness and 
force to be expected in a composition of the time 
of Jonah the propliet. 

Gathering this hasty survey to a close, it may be 
said in a word that the highly elaborated poetical 
composition entitled ‘The Lamentations,’ though 
not by Jeremiah, and perhaps not of single author- 
ship, may—allowing for the slightly varying dates 
of its different parts — be with some contidence 
placed soon after the Exile, in the course of the 
6th cent. B.c. The tinished acrostic arrangement, 
no less than the language and style, points to an 


while the language of vv. and Τρ seems to point 
to later days, when the early deliverance was 
triumphantly recalled. The ‘Song of Moses’ in 
Dt 32 may with some confidence be assiened to the 
sth cent, B.c. It is not Mosaic in its point of 


advanced stage of poetical composition. See, 
further, art. POETRY (HEBREW). 

If these results are only approximately correct, 
they furnish valuable data for further investiga- 
tion. We cannot obtain as much information 
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concerning the history of music and song in con- 
nexion with temple-worship. The notes of the 
Chronicler, written long after the event, though 
in many cases drawn from original sources, 
hardly enable us to determine how far the services 
which were inaugurated by David had developed 
in the earlier period of the monarchy. Some of 
the descriptions seem to give a picture of the full 
organization known to the Chronicler, of which 
David established merely the rudiments. Delitzsch 
laid it down that there were three chief epochs of 
psalmody in Israel—the time of David, of Jehosha- 
phat, and of Hezekiah; but in our records it is 
difticult to distinguish the stages of growth in the 
music and worship of the sanctuary. It seems 
clear, however, that the position diseernible after 
the Exile (Ezr 2*! and Neh 7“) implies considerable 
previous development, at least under the later 
monarchy, though its exact degree is doubtful. 
On the other hand, the outburst of song in the 
time of the Maccabees, of which many recent 
crities have much to say, while probable enough, 
is hypothetical only. The theory is likely enough 
@ priori, and possesses some slight indireet con- 
firmation from history (cf. 2 Mac 2), but its 
historieal basis is not strong enough to bear any 
solid superstructure. The evidence of Jer 33" is 
by no means unimportant where external evidence 
is so seanty ; pointing, as it does, to a measure of 
liturgical development and the use of formule in 
worship during the Chaldzan period, which may 
form a fixed point in dealing with the psalms. 

Let us next examine the titles so far as these 
bear on authorship. The facts are these. One 
psalm is attributed to Moses, 73 to David (in the 
live books respectively, 37. 18. 1. 2. 15), 2 to 
Solomon, 12 to Asaph, 11 to the sons of Korah, 
1 to Heman, and 1 to Ethan. In fourteen cases the 
historical circumstances of composition are alluded 
to (ef. Ps 3. 7, ete.). These cease in the later 
books. Those that have come down to us are 
sometimes taken from the historical books, and 
sometimes present difficulties, as in the mention of 
‘Cush,’ Ps 7. The LAX contains some additional 
titles. The following psalms, anonymous in the 
Heb., are in it aseribed to David, 33. 43. 67. 91. 
93-99. 104; Ps 138 and 139 are inscribed in cod. A τῷ 
Aaveld Ζαχαρίου, while 146. 147, and 148 have the 
title “Ayyatov καὶ Zayaplov. The historical refer- 
ences peculiar to this version are often curious or 
obseure, ¢.g. Ps 27 πρὸ τοῦ χρισθῆναι, Ps 29 ἐξοδίου 
σκηνῆς, Ps 66 ἀναστάσεως, whilst Ps 76 and 80 are 
entitled πρὸς τὸν ᾿Ασσύριον and ὑπὲρ τοῦ ᾿Ασσυρίου, 
and Ps 144 πρὸς τὸν Γολιάδι This version contains 
also, it may be said in passing, notices of the days 
on which certain psalms were recited in public, as 
Ps 92 in the Heb, is spoken of as a Sabbath-psalm. 
Ps 24 was sung on the first day of the week, 48 on 
the second, 94 on the fourth, and 93 on the day 
before the Sabbath. 

The anonymous psalms, called ‘orphans’ in 
later days, were by the later Jews provided with 
parents by being attributed to the author named 
in the nearest previous psalm (see Jerome, Hpist. 
139 ad Cyprianum). In all probability it is on 
this principle that so many psalms in the first 
book came to be attributed to David, and in later 
times Moses was credited with all the psalms 
91-100, extending, that is, from the ‘ Mosaic’ 90th 
alm to the lOIst, which bears David’s name. 

he usage by which the whole Psalter came to be 
attributed to David, so that the popular name 
‘David’ was apphed to the whole collection in 
He 47 is easily intelligible, and has been fre- 
quently paralleled since in the names of ‘Wesley’s’ 
and other popular hymn-books. 

The time when these titles were added cannot 
be exactly determined. Some would be prefixed at 
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the time of the earlier compilations, others when 
the colleetions of collections were made. Several 
of the titles in the LXX show, what one or two 
psalms in the Heb. exhibit, a combination of in- 
consistent traditions, both as regards author and 
occasion. As a whole, the titles represent an 
early, but far from contemporary tradition, and 
are for the most part uncritical in character, as 
may be shown by the following considerations. 

1. Some of the psalms assigned to David cannot 
by any possibility be his. Compare, e.g., the 
Aramaisms of 103, 122. 139 and 144; but especially 
those of 139, a psalm which must be amongst the 
latest in the Psalter. Other explanations have 
been given of these Aramaisms which cannot be 
considered satisfactory ; but if they are supposed 
to originate in the Northern Kingdom, Davidic 
authorship is equally set aside. 

2. Some psalins ascribed to David are evidently 
late because of their obvious borrowings from 
earlier psalms. These are tame in style, lacking 
the fresh vigour associated with the Davidic 
period, thougl often with a plaintive beauty of 
their own (cf. Ps 86). 

3. The acrostic psalms 25. 34 and 37 cannot be 
David’s. It is conceivable that this artificial style 
of composition came into use early, but it is not 
probable. Known examples of it are late, and 
some other features in the acrostic psalms of the 
first book—e.g. the condition of the State, the 
exhortations to patience under oppression, as in 
Ps 37—inake so early a date impossible. 

4, The mention of the temple in 5’ 27‘ ete. must 
be considered as an evidence of date. It has been 
contended (e.g. by Delitzsch, Psalms, vol. i. pp. 
160, 161) that 51 might be applied to the Davidic 
tabernacle; but itis only by a certain straining of 
language that a word for ‘ palace’ could be applied 
to a tent, even though that tent were the dwelling- 
place of God. The phrase God’s ‘holy hill,’ more- 
over, seems to imply that the sanctuary had been 
established upon Zion for some considerable time 
(see Driver, LOT® p. 375). The early use of these 
expressions might, however, perhaps be allowed, if 
all other features of the psalms in question favuured 
a Davidie authorship. But this is not the ease. 
The language which describes a period of oppression 
and fear (Ps 913 ete.) requires a good deal of adap- 
tation before it will fit David’s position, and the 
same may be said of the descriptions of the kind of 
foes against which the psalmist had to contend. 
Traditional interpretation may have accustomed 
readers to think of David under persecution by 
Saul, or at the time of Absalom’s rebellion, but 
close examination shows that much of the language 
is inappropriate in David’s mouth. Often there is 
a superficial resemblance to the circumstances of 
David’s life, combined with real incompatibility. 
See, ¢.g., Ps 20 and 21, which refer to the king, but 
could not have been written by king David in 
relation to himself; Ps 554, whieh might seem 
to point to Alithophel, but that so many phrases 
of the psalm (vv.2** 19. and the phraseology, care- 
fully considered, of 14) are incompatible with 
David’s position. Many of the psalms ascribed 
to David are not the language of a monarch at all, 
but the plaintive complaints of one who is crushed 
under a government which he has no power to 
modify, and from which he cannot eseape. Isolated 
expressions such as are found in 51’ may be 
explained as liturgical additions to an originally 
Davidie psalm, while 69% might conceivably be 
understood of David’s time; but some violence is 
required in each case. And μαννα. together (1) 
the separate phrases which betray a later date, (2) 


the kind of trials to which the psalmist is exposed, 
(3) the condition of society exhibited, (4) the 
maturity of theological thought often manifested, 
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it will be seen that a strong case is made out 
avainst at least a large number of the psalms 
attributed in the titles ‘to David.’ 

Is it to be said, then, that David wrote none of 
the psalms that have come down to us? Well- 
hausen’s dictum has often been quoted, that ‘the 
question is not whether the Psalter contains post- 
exilic, but whether it contains any pre-exilic 
ssalms,’ and that question is by many answered 
in the negative. It will be safer to conduct thie 
inquiry upon critical principles cautiously applied. 

‘irst, little or no reliance is to be placed on the 
titles as indicative of authorship. For it is not 
certain that the ™7) is to be understood of personal 
authorship (compare the title ‘of the sons of Korah,’ 
where the preposition is admittedly not the Lamed 
auctoris). It is probable that a title originally 
given to one or two {85 μὰν in a book was after- 
wards affixed separately to all in a collection. And 
the arguments above alleged show that many of the 
titles must have been aflixed in a crude and super- 
ficial way. But the same cannot be said of the 
general reputation of David as a psalmist. This 
niust have rested upon a tolerably substantial 
basis. It has been said that David was noted only 
asa musician, not asa poet. The passages 18 16:5, 
25 117 3° 64, and Am 6° are said not to imply more 
than this. But the Chronicler makes David to 
have been the founder of psalmody, see 1 Ch 15-5, 
2Ch 7%, and compare Ezr 31, Neh 12%, 

Further, it has already been seen that David 
was confessedly the author of the elegy of 28 1, 
and the 18th psalm is attributed to him in 28 29, 
It is said that the first of these poems is not of a 
religious character, but that does not constitute 
a proof that the writer could not compose a reli- 
gious poem, and for literary purposes its evidence 
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| the minds of many, is drawn from our Lord’s quota- 
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external evidence furnishes a fair, though not 
conclusive, case in favour of the Davidic author- 
ship of Ps 18, such as would reasonably be accepted 
in the case of any similar document in classical 
literature, and it can be overruled only by con- 
siderations drawn from a general view of OT 
religion, such as caiunot be discussed here. 

It is obvious that a decision on the question of 
the 18th psalm will carry many others with it. 
If this psalm be not David’s, probably none from 
his pen has come down to us; if it be, the way is 
Open to examine other psalms for which a similar 
claim is made, rejecting such as are condemned by 
internal evidence. ‘The only other psalm of which 
mention can be made here is the 110th. Older ex- 
positors, such as Delitzsch and Ewald, held it to be 
Davidic, or of the Davidie age, but the tendency 
of modern criticism is to assign to it a much 
later date. The terseness, vigour, and occasional 
obscurity of its pliraseology favour an early 
origin, and its occurrence in the fifth book of the 
Psalter, which tells in favour of a late date, is not 
absolutely inconsistent with an earlier. Decision 
upon the point is bound up with the exposition of 
v... If the opening words may be understood in 
the sense that the Messiah is objectively regarded 
as the psalmist’s Lord, David may be rewarded as 
the speaker. If, as many hold, this is impossible, 
the theocratic priest-king must be addressed by 
the psalmist as his lord, and the Messianie reference 
can only be indirect and typical, and Davidie author- 
ship 1s excluded. It has been attempted to support 
the first of these theories by the language of 25 237" 
and the prophecy recorded in 2S 7, but these do 
not present a close parallel to the kind of Messianic 
reference proposed. An argument, conclusive to 


is valid. David was the writer of verses which, as | tion of this psalm as recorded in the Synoptic 


literature, are parallel with the psalms, whilst early | 


tradition ascribes to him the composition of psalms 
also. Taking, then, the 18th psalm as a kind of 
test case, how stands the evidence? (a) External | 
Evidence. If the 22nd ch. forms an integral part of 
28, the testimony to Davidic authorship is early 
and strong. If—as there is reason to suppose— 
chs. 22 and 23 constitute a later addition to the 
book, their evidence is greatly weakened. It 
is not easy to determine whether the text as 
given in the psalm is earlier or later than that 
found in the stones, Baethgen inclines to hold 
that the psalm gives the earlier form of text, but 
that the two have been handed down independently. 
On the other hand, it is much more probable that 
the brief historical introduction with which Ps 18 
opens was taken from the history than vice versit. 
(8) Internal Hvidence. The contents of the psalm 
suit well the early monarchy, and can, in fact, with 
difficulty be applied to any other period. The 
vigour and freshness which characterize the style 
have convinced Ewald and many other crities of 
the Davidie authorship. The only arguments on 
the other side have been drawn from v.?’, which 
might very well have come from David’s pen, 
and vv. which do unquestionably point the 
other way, though there is nothing in them 
absolutely incompatible with Davidie authorship. 
The theory adopted by Cheyne and others who 
support a much later date is that the writer, 
with marvellous ability and success, throws him- 
self back into the life of the conquering hero of 
many centuries before, and the 


oem was ‘con- | 


jecturally ascribed to the idealized David not long 
efore the Exile.’ This conclusion appears to 
spring from the assumed premiss that ‘from the 
pom of view of the history of art, not less than 
rom that of the history of religion, the supposition 
that we have Davidie psalms presents insuperable 
difficulties.’ 


The conjunction of internal and | 


Gospels. This quotation shows at least that the 
eurrent Jewish opinion regarded the psalm as 
Messianic, but it does not exelude—(1) the sup- 
position that an argumcntum ad hominem was 
intended sufficient for the purpose which Christ 
had in view, or (2) the fact that the argument to 
be drawn from the psalm holds good, if for ‘David’ 
the general word ‘ psalmist’ were substituted. <A 
study of the whole use of-OT made by Christ in 
His teaching shows that the questions of date 
and authorship with which criticism is chiefly 
concerned were not before the mind of our Lord 
as He spoke, nor was it His object to pronounce 
upon them. 

In general, the conclusion reached upon the 
subject of Davidie psalms seems to be as follows. 
It cannot certainly be proved that David wrote 
any psalms; the probability is that he wrote many ; 
it is not likely that all these were lost; some of 
those extant which are ascribed to him are appro- 
priate in his lips; external evidence ascribes the 
18th psalm to David, and if it be his, it is probable 
that others also should be attributed to him ; and in 
determining the number of these, internal evidence 
drawn from contents, style, allusions, ete., is the 
sole criterion. The judgment of critics proceeding 
upon these lines naturally varies considerably. 
Baethgen, with some hesitation, admits 3 psalms as 
Davidic, Schultz 10, Ewald 17, Delitzsch 44, while 
Driver (LOT ® 380) sums up by saying—‘ A non liquet 
must be our verdict; it is possible that Ewald’s list 
of Davidic psalms is too large, but it is not clear that 
none of the psalms contained in it are of David’s 
composition.” The arguments above adduced would 
lead to the conelusion that from ten to twenty 
psalms—ineluding 3. 4. 7. 8. 15. 18, 23. 24. 32, and 
perhaps 101 and 110-—may have come down to us 
from David's pen, but that the number ean hardl;; 
be greater and may be still less. The 90th psaln: 
cannot have been written by Moses, nor the 72nd 
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and 127th by Solomon. The titles in these cases 
must be understood as indicative of the subject- 
matter. The reference of certain psalms to Asaph, 
Heman, Ethan, and the sons of Korah, is to be 
understood from the point of view of compilation 
rather than of authorship. If these psalms were 
taken from collections associated with the Levitical 
guilds known by these historical names in the time 
of the second temple, the titles become easily 
intelligible. It creates difficulties to press the 
meaning of the preposition as Lamed auctoris, 
and to suppose (¢.g.) that the family or guild of 
‘“Korah’ were either separately or conjointly 
authors of psalms. It is quite possible that the 
free multi Foation of the title 71)? is due to 
the same habit on the part of those who formed 
the several collections. Compilers would think 
more of the source from which the psalms were 
actually derived than of the presumably remote 
original author, especially in days when personal 
authorship was not dwelt upon as in a later 
tine. 

On the general subject of the age of the Psalms, 
Cheyne hardly allows one to be pre-exilic; the 
scattered references to monarchy he applies for 
the inost part to the time of the Maccabean 
revival. In this he stands almost alone amongst 
English critics, though the general tendency of 
criticism is to assign a continually increasing 
majority of the psalms to the post-exilic period. 
Cornill probably represents the prevailing opinion 
of contemporary scholars when he describes 
(Hinlettung, p. 221) the Psalter as representing a 
reaction of the old Israelitish pious feeling against 
the stiffening formalism of the time of Iizra and 
his successors, ἃ proof that the religious genius of 
Israel in the 3rd and 4th centuries B.c. had not 
been quenched by the growing influence of what 
was later known as Pharisaism. The _ historical 
allusions which are found in some psalms are not 
for the most part decisive, and these cease to have 
any weight if the possibility of later impersonation 
and idealization is freely conceded. Taking the 
language of the psalms as it stands, however, the 
nearest approach to definiteness on the ground of 
historical allusions would be found in Ps 46 as 
applied to the overthrow of Sennacherib, Ps 74 
and 79 to the period of the Maccabees. Ps 68, 
which by earlier critics was assigned to the reign 
of Jehoshaphat, almost certainly belongs to the 
period of the Second Temple, and Ps 118, which 
has generally been considered as especially suitable 
to the return from Captivity, is confidently assigned 
by Cheyne tothe Maccabeean period. Ps 45, which 
most critics place during the monarchy, is under- 
stood by the same writer of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
If historical allusions are not decisive, neither will 
the evidence of parallel passages avail much. Ifthe 
dates of Job, of Deut., and of certain chapters of 
Isaiah could be fixed, the dates of a few psalms 
micht be approximately determined; e.g. Ps 8 was 
written before the Book of Job, and Ps 90 after 
Deuteronomy. The date of Jer. is well known, but 
a coniparison between the language of the psalms 
and the prophet (cf. Ps 1 with Jer 1778) makes it 
difficult to say which can claim the priority. A 
certain group of psalms, e.g. 69, may with some 
confidence be assigned to the period of Jeremiah. 

In only a very few cases can lingnistic evidence 
be considered as decisively characteristic of late 
date ; Ps 139 is probably the best example of this. 
The criterion of style is too subjective and too 
differently estimated by different critics to be re- 
lied upon as evidence of date. Arguments drawn 
from the stage of theological thought visible in the 
psalms depend upon the view taken of the history 
vf OT theology, and opinion can hardly be con- 
sidered ripe enough on this subject for it to be 


employed with certainty. The psalms themselves 
form no inconsiderable portion of the evidence by 
means of which that history is to be traced out, 
and it is clear that the vicious circle must be 
avoided which would conclude that a given psalm 
‘cannot be of early origin because the ideas it con- 
tains cannot have been promulgated so early.’ The 
state of religious thought and life manifested in the 
writings of the prophets Amos and Hosea presup- 
thei a long religious nstory, the nature of which 

as not yet been made sutfiiciently clear to allow 
of sweeping dogmatic assumptions. And, apart 
from a belief in the supernatural, the history of 
religion shows how frequently the vates, whether 
bard or prophet, has been before his time in his 
religious intuitions and aspirations. Certain 
general conclusions may, however, be given, which 
will guide us approximately to the time when the 
psalms as a whole were composed. A few being 
probably Davidic, a considerable number, especially 
in the earlier books, are pre-exilic, but the greater 
propersien of these date after the 8th cent. B.C. 

he large majority of the psalms may be with 
confidence assigned to the period during and shortly 
after the Exile, some few to the 8rd and even the 
2nd cent. B.C. : 

Are any Maccabean psalms included in the 
Psalter? This much debated question has received 
very varjous answers. There is an ὦ priori proba- 
bility in favour of the existence of such psalms 
and of their inclusion in the Psalter, if the Canon 
of OT were not closed too early to admit them. 
The strong probability is that the Canon was not 
virtually closed till about B.c. 100, and the Psalter 
may have been kept open even after the various 
collections were formed, in the sense that a few 
later psalms might find their way in after a collec- 
tion possessed a separate existence. The evidence 
of Josephus and of 2 Mac may be taken as indirectly 
confirming the ὦ priori probability that the Mac- 
cabeean times would furnish a vigorous psalmody. 
The evidence of the ‘Psalms of Solomon’ shows 
that the true spirit of psalm-composition existed 
even later, though the hopes and ideals of the 
psalmist had altered. When we examine the 
extant psalms, however, diflicultics arise. Those 
which appear most likely to have sprung from 
Maccabaan times, such as 44. 74. 790. 83, are found, 
not in the later, but in the earlier or middle collec- 
tions. It is possible, but not easy, to understand 
how a psalm composed B.c. 150 made its way into 
Book ii. and was labelled, not in the Heb. only, 
but in the Greek, as a psalmof Asaph. It is urged 
by some that the language of these psalms may be 
appropriately understood of earlier desolations than 
those of the time of Antiochus. But in Ps 748, for 
example, the phrase >x *1yin (though understood by 
the LXX of feasts) seems distinctly to point to 
the synagogues of a later period, while 74° connects 
itself naturally with 1 Mac 446 977 14%. The argu- 
ment drawn from the repeated use of o’y"pn, on the 
other hand, has been too much pressed, as if it 
must necessarily refer to the time when the 
Hasidim became a recognized party, when ‘the 
company of the Hasidzeans, mighty men of Israel,’ 
offered themselves ‘willingly for the law’ (1 Mac 
2). It by no means follows that all mention of 
‘the pious ones’ is to be taken as distinctly Mac- 
cabeean. 

The history of opinion displays considerable 
diversity of opinion on this question. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, holding the Davidic origin of the 
psalms generally, taught that David projected 
himself in the spirit of prophecy into the times of 
the Maceabees, so that some of the psalms faith- 
fully picture that period. Calvin attributed Ps 44. 
74 and 79 to the period in question; Hitzig and 
Olshausen enlarged this short list to embrace the 
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greater portion of the Psalter, including all psalms 
from 73 to 150. Reuss assigned several psalms to 
a still later period—that of John Hyrcanus, B.c. 
1385-107. Cheyne indicates some twenty-five 
psalms as Maceabrean, including 20. 21. 33. 44. 60. 
61. 08. 74. 79. 83. 101. 108. 115-118. 185-138. 145- 
1580. His criteria of ‘a uniquely strong church 
feeling,’ an ‘intensity of monotlreistie farth,’ and 
an ‘ardour of gratitude for some unexampled 
stepping forth of the Lord J” into history,’ are not 
susceptible of specific and decisive application to 
Maccabean times. The first critcrion mentioned 
by Cheyne—the existence of ‘some fairly distinct 
allusions to Maccabean circumstances’—would be 
decisive if its occurrence could be clearly proved. 
But the allusions are held by such critics as 
Gesenius, Ewald, Dillmann, and Hupfeld to be 
anything but distinct. In our Judgment the 
number of Maceabean psalms eannot be large, 
but the bare possibility that a few such psalms 
were included in the Psalter before the Canon was 
closed should be left open. If any psalms of the 
2nd cent. B.C. are found in our present collection, 
the internal evidence whicli would assign 44. 74. 
79. 83 to this period may be held to outweigh the 
unquestionable difticulties arising from thcir place 
in the second and third books. 

iv. TrTLES.—It las been found convenient to dis- 
euss such of the titles as bear on the question of 
authorship already; the present section will there- 
fore be devoted to an exanrination of those words 
or plirases, mostly musical notes, which require ex- 
planation. For the sake of convenience, they are 
given in alphabetical order, following the EV. 

’Aijeleth hash-Shahar, Ps 22 snv'a ndw-by, LXX 
ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀντιλήμψεως τῆς ἑωθινῆς, 1.6. ‘concerning the 
morning aid’ (noes) ; so Targum, which refers to the 
Tamid, the perpetual morning sacrifice; Jeronie, 
nro cervo matutino (so Aq.) ‘ Upon’ here signifies 
‘set to the tune of’ (RV), the name of the song being 
prob. ‘ Hind of the Dawn.’ W. R. Smith compares 
Arabic usage in thus describing melodies; also 
Ephraem in the Syriac. Baethgen understands the 
morning to be viewed as ‘the hind in its swiftness.’ 

‘Alamsoth, Ps 46; οἵ. 1 Ch 15” ‘psalteries set to 
Alamoth’ (RV), nindy-by, LXX ἐπί τῶν κρυφίων, 
‘about the hidden things’ (ninby), so Targum ; 
Jerome, after Aq., pro guventutibus. In 1 Ch, 
LXX transliterates ἀλαιμῴθ. Ges. and most 
moderns derive fron ‘edmah, ‘damsel,’ and render 
‘with accompaniment of damsel voices,’ or ‘in 
soprano.’ Baethgen holds that this interpretation 
is not suitable to Ps 46. Rashi understands it of 


a musical instrument, as modern viola or tenor | 


violin. Cf. ‘ Double-bass,’ corresponding to Shemz- 
nith, which see. It is a question whether the 
closing words of Ps 48 ‘ad-muth, which will hardly 
bear the translation ‘unto death,’ should not be 
read as ‘aldméth and taken as part of the title of 
the following psalm. 

*Al-taschith (AV), 'Ad-tashheth (RV), Ps 57. 58. 


disnerdas. As in RV, this must be understood to 
mean ‘set to the tune of, Destroy not.’ Possibly 
these words may form the beginning of an old 
vintage-song, such as we find deseribed in Is 65°, 
when the new wine is found in the cluster, ‘and 
one saith, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it’; 
but this is mere conjecture (see O7 JC? p. 209). 

Ascents.—See Degrees. 

Chief Musician, for the.—lound in 55 psalms, 
beginning with Ps4. See also Hab 3% Heb. ny:c5, 
LXX εἰς τὸ τέλος (connect with ns3> ‘for ever’ 2). 
Other Gr. VSS, els τὸ vixos, Jerome Victori; follow- 
ing apparently the meaning of a kindred Aram. 
root. The verb πὸ is found in 1 Ch 155] in refer- 
ence to inusic, and is rendered ‘to excel’ in AY, 
‘to lead’ the singing in RV. In 1 Ch 98 1Ὁ means 


‘to preside over’ the work in question. The 
meaning of the title, therefore, apparently is that 
the psalm was to be given to the precentor or 
leader of the choir, and was intended to be sung in 
the temple-service. 

Dedication, A Song at the d. of the house, Ps 
30, Heb. mag nary, LXX éxordoews.—The order 
of words in this title suggests that in its present 
form it combines two several traditions; it is at 
the same time a psalm /é-David and a song for the 
dedication of ‘the house.’ It is possible that the 
two may be combined; not, however, when the 
site was chosen for the temple (Hengstenberg), for 
this was not the dedication of a house; nor (prob- 
ably) at some re-consecration of the palace after 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s absence. The 
most probable supposition, if the psalm is to be 
referred to David’s lifetime, is that of Delitzsch, 
who refers it to the house mentioned in 2 8 51), and 
supposes that about this time the king was re- 
covering from severe sickness. It is known, how- 
ever (Sopherim xviil. 2), that this psalin was used 
by the Jews from an early date at the feast of 
Hdnukkah, the ‘dedication’ mentioned in | Mae 454 
and Jn 10”, and Baethgen and many moderns con- 
sider that this clause of the title was added later as 
an after-thought. It has been questioned whether 
this is consistent with the ignorance of its meaning 
shown by the LXX. The probability is that the 
clause refers toa liturgical use of the psalm, not 
to its original com position. 

Degrees, Songs of, Ps 120. 122-134 nibynn avi; 
in 192] ‘yah LXX δὴ τῶν ἀναβαθμῶν, Jerome 
canticum. graduum, whence AV ‘degrees,’ RV 
‘ascents.’—Grammatically, the form οὐ the title 
in Ps 121 is the more correct, if vv is to be under- 
stood of an individual psalm. W. Τὸ, Smith and 
Cheyne understand it colleetively='', properly 
the title of the whole group, the plural ‘ascents’ 
indicating that the title of the croup has come to 
be affixed to each psalm separately. The following 
meanings have been attached to this ambiguous 
phrase :— 

1, The return from Babylon (Ewald). See Ezr 7°, 
in which we read of ‘the going up from Babylon,’ 
and cf. Ezr 31, The use of the plur. ‘goings up’ is 
explained to refer to more than one journey, under 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes (Ezr 2 and 8); or to the 
number of caravans, ef. of ἀναβαίνοντες of Jn 12°. 
It is hardly likely, however, that the plural would 
be used of the one event which so signalized itself 
in the memory of the people, and the subject- 
matter of at least Ps 122 and 194 is unsuitable to 
this counexion. 

2. The going up to the annual festivals in Jernu- 
salem. The word ma'ddah is not elsewhere used 
of these journeys, but the cognate vb. ary is (Ps 1224 
αἰ.). The psahns are for the most part suitable m 
subject for such a purpose, either directly (see 
122. 132. 133) or indirectly. Herder, Reuss, W. R. 


| Smith (‘ Pilernmage songs’), and Baethgen may be 
59. 75, nowergs, LXX μὴ διαφθείρῃς ; Jeronie ut non | 


mentioned as amongst those who favour this ex- 
planation. 

3. Fifteen stepsled from the women’s court to the 
men’s court in the temple, and the 'l'almud (Afidd., 
li. 5, Sukkah 156) says that these corresponded 
to the songs of degrees; not, however, that the 

salms were named after the steps, or that the 
ex-ibes sang these particular psalms upon the 
steps. This explanatiun of the name has, how- 


‘ever, been held by some (e.g. Armfield, who has 
| written a monograph upon the subject). 


4, Delitzsch favours the Interpretation which 
finds an allusion to the peculiar style or structure 
of the psalms, the repetition of a word or phrase, 
with a gradual ladder-like ascent as to a climax— 
‘a step-like progressive rhythm of thoughts.’ 
Compare the structure of the ‘ triolet’ in more 
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recent literature. Against this, however, it may 
be urged that not all these psalms exhibit this 
structure (see 132); that it is found in some other 
psalms (e.g. 29); and that nowhere else is this 
technica] use of the word found. 

5. Im hohern Chor (Luther) to be sung ‘in louder 
tones’; so It. Sa'adya Gaon, and ef. 2Ch 20% 
lé-malah (diff. word from ny), ‘with a loud voice 
on high’ (AV), ‘an exceeding loud voice’ (RV). 

6. An explanation, first given by Rashi, has 
lately been revived by Schiller -Szinessy, which 
refers the word to the ‘liftings-up’ or ‘ goings-up’ 
of the heart in adoration and trust. See 121! 
123! 130}. 

It will be gathered from the above sketch that 
no certain meaning can be given to the title of this 
eroup of lovely psalms. The second explanation is, 
on the whole, the most probable. 

Gittith, Set to the, Ps 8. 81. 84, Heb. nmap dy, 
LXX ὑπὲρ τῶν ληνῶν, Jerome pro (in) torcularibus 
(nina).—The Targ. explains of a musical instru- 
ment which David brought from Gath, or of the 
form of a wine-press. Generally understood to 
indicate the name of a tune, possibly set to a 
vintage-song, a meaning which the LXX and 
Jerome may meer have had in view in their 
renderings. Ewald understands it to mean ‘the 
March of the Gittite guard.’ 

Higgaion (j\27).— This word does not occur in 
any of the titles, but is found in Ps 918 and is con- 
veniently considered here. It occurs in connexion 
with Selah (which see), and the double phrase is 
rendered by LXX ὡδὴ διαψάλματος. It is found in 
the text of Ps 92°, where Cheyne renders ‘ with 
sounding music upon the ΝΗ The root 337 from 
which the word is probably derived means to emit 
a deep, murmuring sound, and is used of a lion in 
Is 31’, of a dove in Is 38", and of a mourner in 
Is 167, Also in a secondary sense of meditation or 
device in Ps 19", La 3°. Kimchi explains Higgaion 
from this secondary meaning of the root; but it 
is in all probability a musical term derived from 
the primary meaning, possibly indicating a ‘ forte 
burst of joyous music.’ 

Jonath~elem-réhokim, Ps 56 opim οὖν πόλον, 
LXX ὑπὲρ τοῦ λαοῦ τοῦ ἀπὸ τῶν ἁγίων μεμακρυμ- 
μένου, a tr. which supposes that Israel is intended by 
the word πὴ" dove, and οὖν is quite misunderstood. 
Like so many others of these enigmatical phrases, 
this is in all probability the name of a melody to 
which the psalm is to be sung. With the reading 
οὖν the phrase may be interpreted ‘the dove of the 
distant terebinths’; with present pointing, as in 
RVm, ‘the silent dove of them that are afar off.’ 

Mahalath, Ps 53; Mahdlath lé‘annéth, Ps 88, 
Heb. nono-by, or with addition of που, LXX ὑπὲρ 
Μαελέθ (τοῦ ἀποκριθῆναι) as pr. name, see Gn 289, 
2 Ch 1118, Jerome pro choro, per chorum (after Aq. 
Theod. Synun.). Considerable uncertainty attaches 
to the rendering of this phrase. If it does not 
indicate the name of # tune (Ibn Ezra), or the sad- 
ness of the melody to which the psalm was sung 
(Delitzsch), the choice lies between understanding 
mahdlath as (1) akin to mahdlah, ‘sickness’ or 
‘calamity’ (Ex 15%), so Targ.; or (2) as a musical 
instrument (Rashi, Ges., Lowe). Neither etymo- 
logy nor the probabilities of the case can be said 
to point decidedly in either direction. 

Maschil.—Found prefixed to 13 psalms, viz. 32. 
42. 44, 45, 52-55. 74. 78. 88. 89. 142. Heb. Syn, 
LXX συνέσεως, els σύνεσιν. Cf. 477 baum ror, ‘make 
melody in a skilful strain’ (ef. RVm); Targ. ‘ with 
good understanding.’ Gesenius renders, ‘a didactic 
poem,’ which does not fit many of the psalms 
mentioned above. JDelitzsch understands it as 


indicating a ‘contemplative’ psalm (53vm prop. 
‘consider,’ ‘attend to,’ cf. Ps 101? [RVm] 106’); 
Rashi interprets by reference to 2 Ch 8055, the | 


Levites that ‘had good understanding (or were 
well skilled) [apparently in music] for J "3 So far as 
etymology serves us, the title probably indicates a 
contemplative composition, but in process of time 
the original meaning probably passed away and it 
came to mean little more than a poem (cf. ποίημα). 

Michtam, Ps 16 and 56-60 onop, LXX στηλο- 
ypagia. —So Gesenius, who says 1n3 = scribere, 
onj3=wnscribere ; the meaning in Eng. would imply 
a carefully-fashioned, ‘emblazoned’ psalm; but 
this meaning of the root on3 is wholly uncertain. 
Another suggested derivation connects with on3 
and would give the rendering ‘a golden psalm’ ; 
so Luther. The word is also used in Is 38° of 
Hezekiah’s dirge, but it is not easy to detect any 
features which the various compositions to which 
the word is applied possess in common. 

Muth-labben, Ps 9 jab mo-by, LXX ὑπὲρ τῶν 
κρυφίων τοῦ νἱοῦ, Vulge. pro occultes (Jer. pro morte) 
jiu, Targ. ‘concerning the death of man (who 
came forth) between (the armies).’ All these tr™ 
show that the phrase was not understood, and the 
ignorance of the ancients is shared by the moderns. 
Grammar will not allow of the rendering ‘death 
of the son,’ z.e. Absalom, even if such a meaning 
were appropriate. In all probability this is the 
name of a tune; but whether it should be rendered 
* Die for the son’ or (with other pointing) ‘ Death 
makes white,’ it is impossible to say, and cannot 
really signify. 

Néginoth.—Found in six psalms—4. 6. 54. 55. 67. 
76 niv333, and once in 61 nyir>y, cf. Hab 3%, LXX 
ἐν ψαλμοῖς, Jerome in psalms. The word means 
unquestionably ‘on stringed instruments’; it is 
always found after the phrase ‘For the chief 
musician,’ and indicates that the psalm is to be 
sung to an accompaniment of stringed music, cf, 
1 Ch 15", Neginath is generally understood as the 
same word with an old feminine ending (Ges.) ; 
or, according to Massoretic punctuation, closely 
joined with lé-David, it would mean ‘in the Davidie 
style of stringed music.’ 

Néhiloth, Ps 5 mbnrby, LXX ὑπὲρ τῆς κληρονο- 
μόνσης, asit nonin, Jerome pro hereditatibus. Gener- 
ally understood as=o"5'q, meaning ‘ to the accom- 
paniment of flutes’ or wind-instruments. ‘That 
tlutes were used in worship, is shown by Is 30”. 
Baethgen objects that the usual word for flute 
might be expected here, and understands Nehiloth 
as the nanie of a tune. 

Remembrance, To bring to, Ps 38 and 70 v2, 
LXX εἰς ἀνάμνησιν (adding in 70, εἰς τὸ σῶσαί pe 
κύριον), Jerome in commemorandum, ad recordan- 
dum. Isit to be understood, however, that God is 
to remember the psalmist, or the psalmist to re- 
member God? Both views have been taken. The 
Targ., followed by Delitzsch, finds a reference to 
the Azkarah (ἀνάμνησις) part of the sacrifice of the 
Minhah, when a portion was thrown upon the fire 
and the smoke was supposed to bring the worshipper 
into the Divine remembrance. See Lv 247 8, and 
connect with title in LXX περὶ σαββάτου. But the 
word is found in 1 Ch 164, when certain Levites 
were appointed to minister before the ark, and ‘to 
record’ (AV), ‘celebrate’ (RV), as well as to thank 
and praise J”; and perhaps this more general 
meaning of worshipping, in the sense of not for- 
getting the Divine benefits, is the more probable 
meaning liere. 

Shéminith, Ps 6 and 12 n'yny-by, LXX ὑπὲρ τῆς 
ὀγδόης, ‘upon the octave or the eighth,’ ef. 1 Ch 1551. 
The phrase either refers to a special kind of stringed 
instrument with eight strings, or means perhaps 
‘in the bass,’ ef. ad-Aldméth=soprano. ‘Ina lower 
octave,’ tlie reverse of the modern octave (Lowe). 

Shiggaion, Ps 7 Ὁ, LXX ψαλμός --- μετὰ dis, 
Jerome pro ignoratione (after Theod. Symm., and 
see Ps 19% ‘errors’)—The word is found in the 
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lural in Hab3}. As derived from mw ‘to wander,’ 

wald, Delitzsch, and others give the meaning of 
a ‘dithyrambiec song,’ one characterized by various 
feelings or rhythms. Gesenius, with hesitation, 
renders cantus suavis. There appears to be nothing 
either in etymology, tradition, or the character 
of the two psalnis in question to guide modern 
readers definitely to the meaning of this word. 

Shoshannim, Shushan-‘Eduth, Ps 45 and 69 by 
ow, Ps 60 nvy yuaw-dy, Ps 80 “e-oy, LXX ὑπὲρ τῶν 
ἀλλοιωθησομένων (Ox from root mw ‘to change’ ), 
Jerome pro lilis testimonii.—Rashi understands as 
an instrument of six strings. Probably the name of 
a tune (Ibn Ezra and moderns) ‘set to the melody 
of Lilies, or Lilies of the Testimony.’ ‘Pure as a 
lily is the Testimony,’ z.e. the Law (Ewald). 

Song of Loves, Ps 45 nin tw, LXX Boy ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
dyaryrod.—The allegorical interpretation which is 
suggested by the Gr. is of very early origin, and is 
based upon the use of language found in Hosea and 
elsewhere in OT, and recognized by St. Paul in 
Eph 5%. The Targ. renders ‘Thy beauty, O King 
Messiah.’ The feminine plural termination must 
not be understood literally as of king’s daughters 
(Hengstenberg), nor of a marriage-feast, nor in an 
erotic sense, for the word is a noble one; but 
according to the Heb. idiom it corresponds to a 
neuter abstract, and the phrase would mean ‘A 
song of that which is lov iP It is to be under- 
stood, like Canticles, ofa pure and holy earthly love 
which may be understood to symbolize and prepare 
the way for a higher affection still. 

To Teach, Ps 60 πρὸ, cf. Dt 31”, where Moses is 
commanded to teach asong to the Israelites, and 
285 147 18 where it is said that David ‘bade them 
teach the children of Judah the song of the bow’ 
(the word ‘bow’ is omitted in B of LXX)—a 
martial song, to be sung at the practice of arms? 
These parallels would seem to show that the title 
lé-Llammed means that this psalm, like many others, 
was to be taught to Israel. 

v. POETICAL CONSTRUCTION. — Hleb. poetry, it 
is well known, is not constituted by rhyme. 
Neither, like Anglo-Saxon and other verse, is it 
marked by regularly recurring assonance, though 
occasionally this feature is present. Neither, 
again, 1s metre an essential feature of Heb. 
psalmody. It has been questioned among scholars 
—though only a small minority are prepared to 
answer in the aflirmative—whether metre, imply- 
ing lines consisting of a fixed number of syllables, 
is recognizable at all in OT poetry, as, coniessedly, 
both rhyme and metre are characteristic of Jewish 
poems of the Middle Ages. But though metre is 
not discernible in Psalms, it does not follow that 
rhythm is excluded. The rhythm of thought in 
the well-known parallelismus membrorum is, of 
course, an essential feature, and rhythm of lan- 
guage matching the thought is readily perceptible, 
though no rules can be laid down for its determina- 
tion. There is a rhythm in all the finest prose, not 
the less impressive for being irregular. In Psalms 
the rhythm of language more nearly approaches 
regularity than the rhythm of carefully constructed | 
rose, but it defies analysis and systematization. 

he prevailing form is the couplet of two corre- 
sponding lines, though the triplet and quatrain are 
used fromm time to time. On this subject Driver 
says: ‘The poetical instincts of the Hebrews 
appear to have been satislied by the adoption of 
lines of approximately the same leneth, which 
were combined, as a rule, into groups of two, three, 
or four lines, constituting verses, the verses mark- 
ing usually more distinct pauses in the progress of 
thought than the separate lines’ (LOYT® p. 362). 
(For the details of this subject see Driver’s chapter 
{88} quoted and art. ΡΟΕΤΕΥ). It may, however, 

e briefly said here that the chief attempts to trace 


| 


out a more regular metrical system in Psalms than 
the above remarks allow, are those of J. Ley (Jeér. 
Kormen der Heb. Poesie, 1866, and Grundziige des 
Rhythmus in der Heb. Poesie, 1875), Gustav Bickell 
(Carmina VT metrice, 1882, and articles in ZDMG, 
1891-1894), and, more recently, H. Grimme (‘ Abriss 
der biblisch-hebrijischen Metrik’ in ZDAIG, 1896, 
pp. 529-584, and 1897, pp. 683-712). Ley seeks to 
establish a metre which depends upon accents, and 
relies upon alliteration, assonance, and rhyme as 
subordinate features, Bickell seeks to prove that 
the measure of the verse is marked by regular 
alternation of accented and unaccented syllables ; 
but he accomplishes this only by an excessive 
modification, not to say mutilation, of the text, 
and by a violent use of unnatural elisions. 
Grimme’s system is described in art. POETRY, 
p. 6. C. A. Briggs holds Ley’s views in a 
modified form. He says, ‘The accent may be 
used as a principle of measurement to a very 
large extent in Heb. poetry, but it is not an 
absolute law; for whilst many poems and strophes 
are uniform in this respect, the poet breaks away 
from it and increases or diminishes the number of 
accents, as well as words, to correspond with the 
movements of his thought and motion’ (Bi6l. 
Study, p. 263).* This does not greatly differ from 
the mode of statement adopted by Delitzsch, which 
is accepted in this article. “Heb, poetry is not 
metrical, 1.6. it is not regulated by the laws of 
quantity and by the number of syllables; strong 
accents, which give prominence to the logically 
most important syllables, produce a very great 
variety of rhythms in the series of syllables that 
form the stzehoz; the ictus of the verse is regulated 
by the logical movement; and the rhythm is the 
purely accentuating rhythm of the oldest kinds of 
national poetry’ (Psalms, vol. i. p. 31, note, Eng. tr.). 

There is one stage of poetical construction inter- 
mediate between the unit — couplet, triplet, or 
quatrain—and the completed lyric. It is the 
strophe or stanza, whichever name be considered 
most appropriate for a section of the poem, mark- 
ing a clearly defined movement in the thought, 
and consisting of a measured number of lines. 
Moulton, in his Literary Study of the Bible, uses 
the term ‘sonnet’ to describe this feature of Heb. 
poetry, but the accepted connotation of the word 
makes it generally unsuitable, and it would be 
quite out of place in the psalins. Sometimes the 
close of the strophe is marked by a refrain, or a 
nearly exact repetition of verse or phrase at more 
or less regular intervals. Some of the most clearly 
marked examples of this are, ‘Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul?’ in 42%! 435; “The Lord of 
hosts is with us’ in 407: 11, ‘Turn us again, O Lord 
of hosts’ in 809" 1: #; *Othat men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness’ in 107% +2141, [nthe 136th 
psalm the refrain, ‘his merey endureth for ever’ 
occurs as the latter half of every verse. Less 
readily recognized examples may be found in 39 Η 
‘Surely every man is vanity’; 56*7° ‘In God will 
I praise his word’; 57%" ‘Be thou exalted, O 
God, above the heavens’: 62'° ‘My soul, wait 
thou only upon God’; 99° ‘Lxalt the Lord our 
God, for he is holy.’ In some of these cases, how- 
ever, the repetition of a phrase is rather the in- 
dication of a style which mects us markedly in 
the Songs of Ascents, than the occurrence of a 
refrain such as marks the close of a strophe. 
Frequently it is clear that a psalm naturally 
divides itself into sections, where no refrain or 
poetical device marks the several pauses. The 


first three psalms would sufficiently illustrate 

this, particularly the second, in which the arrange- 

ment of vv.1-* 4-5 7-8. 10-12 commends itself at once. 

Driver holds that in many cases these sections 
* Slightly modified in Study of Holy Script. (1899) p. 3694. 
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are ‘to be regarded as logical rather than poetical 
units, and as not properly deserving —even in 
its modified sense—the name of strophes.’ The 
construction of [leb, poetry, however, is such that 
it 1s always more or less difficult to make the 
distinction between thought and form; and as the 
length of line depends largely upon the movement 
of thought, so also with the length of what in 
prose would be called a section, but in the irregu- 
larly but rhythmically constructed poetry of Israel, 
may be called a strophe or a stanza. See, further, 
art. PokTRy, p. 7 ff. 

Several psalms are acrostic, or alphabetical, in 
their arrangement. Sometimes successive verses 
begin with the letters of the Heb. alphabet in 
order ; sometimes half-verses, or pairs of verses, 
are thus marked, and in the 119th psalm eight 
verses are found to each letter. In Ps 9-10 we 
find two verses to a letter, but the scheme is not 
complete. In 959 p takes the place of 2, Ps 10 be- 
gins with >, and the last four pairs of verses close 
with p, ἢ, δῷ n, the intervening verses not being 
arranged alphabetically, though their number 
exactly corresponds with the number of letters 
passed over. In Ps 25 one verse is found to each 
etter, though 1 is missing, and an extra verse is 
added at the end. In Ps 37 two verses occur to 
each letter (with slight irregularity), in 111 and 
112 half a verse. In 34 and 145 the single-verse 
arrangement is found, with shght irregularities, 
which may be accounted for by a corruption of 
text. It might be supposed that so artificial an 
arrangement of matter would form a sure sign of 
late date, of a ‘silver age’ and fading poetic 
power, but this hardly appears to be the case. 
One of the most elaborate and complete instances 
is found in the ‘ Lamentations,’ which is consider- 
ably earlier than many of the psalms. In Latin 
poetry the acrostic arrangement is found in early 
times (see Cicero’s reference to Ennius, quoted by 
Delitzsch, 1. 204); and Hitzig, who allows only 
fourteen Davidic psalms, includes 9 and 10 amongst 
them. The alphabetical psalms do not, as a rule, 
exhibit much poetic fire or vigour in comparison 
with psalms which are strictly lyrical in chavr- 
acter. Dut this may be due to the subject and the 
mode of treatment adopted, for single phrases in 
the 119th psalm might easily be quoted which are 
full of imaginative fervour and power. If we can- 
not say with Delitzsch that the acrostic arrange- 
ment is ‘full of meaning in itself,’ it may be 
admitted with Driver that it was ‘sometimes 
adopted by poets as an artificial principle of 
arrangement, when the subject was one of a 
general character, that did not lend itself readily 
to logical development.’ 

It is needless to say, however, that it is not in 
their form and construction that we find the true 
poetry of the psalms, though this is of such a 
character as to aid in securing for them the uni- 
versality which is one of their chief features. The 
form of Heb. poetry bears rendering into other 
lancuages better than the poetical literature of 
any other nation. But the poetry of the psalms 
does not He in their artistic form. The word 
‘artistic,’ indeed, is out of place here. Artifice 
hides itself abashed in the presence of deep re- 
ligious feeling. It is not merely that the pre- 
dominating tone and spirit of the book is religious ; 
religion has laid its strong uplifting hand upon 
every string of the psalmist’s harp, every touch of 
the psalmist’s fingers. The literary character- 
istics which charm us in the great poets of the 
world are indeed present. Lofty imagination 
marks some of the descriptions—‘ Who coverest 
thyself with ight as with a garment, who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain,’ ‘Herode upon a 
cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the wings 


of the wind.’ Fancy appears in slighter touches, 
often unnoticed—‘ In Salem is his leafy covert, and 
his (rocky) lair in Zion.’ The varied metaphors 
of the psalms have furnished religious life with 
brightness and picturesque variety for more than 
two thousand years. The terebinth planted by 
the streams, the hind panting for the water- 
brooks, the sun going out like a bridegroom from 
his chamber, the Divine Shepherd tending His 
flock alike in the pleasant pasture and the lonely 
and gloomy ravine,—these familiar images are not 
more striking than the thousand less noticed 
pictures, sketched in outline only: the crowned 
and anointed guest at the banquet of life spread 
in the very wilderness amongst foes; the harassed 
and overthrown forces of the enemy scattered 
over hillside and plain, lke the ten thousand 
flakes ‘when it snoweth in Zalmon’; or Death 
the shepherd herding among his flock in Sheol 
those who had arrogantly defied his power—yet 
the psalmist knows of a mightier Shepherd still, 
who shall ‘redeem my soul from the power of 
Sheol, for he will receive me.’ Some of the poetical 
eflect is doubtless peculiar to the Hebrew, the 
picturesqueness of some of the words, and occasion- 
ally the variety of its synonyms, or the play of 
tenses, alternating one with another, like lights 
and shadows upon the hillside, or the changing 
colours upon the burnished neck of the dove. But 
the simplicity of diction which imparts such 
sublimity to a phrase—‘ with thee is the well- 
spring of life: in thy light we shall see light’; the 
depth of human feeling which can be felt like a 
beating pulse on every page—‘ Fervently do I love 
thee, J”, my strength !’—‘ Deep calleth unto deep 
at the noise of thy cataracts; all thy waves and 
billows are gone over me’; the concrete directness 
with which the most abstract truths of religion are 
set forth—‘In the hand of J” there is a cup, and 
the wine foameth; surely the dregs thereof, all 
the wicked of the earth shall drain them out and 
drink them’;—‘ He shall cover thee with [118 
pinions, and under his wings shalt thou take 
refuge’; these words appeal to the heart of the 
world, and their power is as great for the English- 
man as for the Israelite. But the reason for this 
is not chiefly, though it is partly to be found in 
these poetical characteristics. The Psalter lives in 
virtue of its unique religious power and beauty, 
and on its theology something must now be said. 
vi. RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL IDEAS, —In the 
following paragraphs the Psalter will be treated as 
onewhole. Owing to the uncertainty which attaches 
to the dates of the several psalms, it is impossible 
to trace out, according to the methods of biblical 
theology, the growth and development of religious 
ideas in the psalmists’ minds, if, imdeed, any 
marked growth took place. If the book is entirely 
post-exilic, the ‘hymn-book of the second temple,’ 
no decided theological development—except, per- 
haps, on the subject of the future life—would be 
expected. If, as we have seen reason to believe, 
the Psalter contains an anthology of sacred lyrics, 
extending over many centuries, a progress of 
thought might be looked for. But the method of 
the psalmist is not dialectic. He moves, not in 
the atmosphere of theology, but of religion. And 
whilst creeds change, litanies remain the same. It 
would be going too far to say that no variety, no 
advancement, in moral and religious ideas is dis- 
cernible, but for the purposes of tliis brief examina- 
tion it may be neglected. The Psalter is concerned 
with the deep, elemental ideas of religion—God, 
man, and the communion of man with God; joy 
and trouble, hope and fear, good and evil, their 


| present conflict and future destiny; the human 


soul in all its moods and the Divine power and 
grace in all its aspects,—and it is proposed to de- 
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scribe a few eharacteristics only of the way in 
which these great themes are treated. 

1. The leading feature in the doctrine of God— 
to speak theologically — which distinguishes the 
psalms is the clearness with which the Divine 
Personality is conceived, and the vividness with 
whieh it is depicted. ‘J’ liveth, and blessed be my 
Rock’ is written on the book, within and without. 
The chief service which the psalms have rendered 
to the religion of the world is the preservation of 
the idea of the living God, without any impairing 
of His absolute and inconceivable glory. The 
thinker elaborates his abstract conceptions of the 
Divine till they dissolve into thin air; the boor 
imagines ‘such a one as himself,’ and lowers the 
Godhead into a ‘magnified and non-natural’ man- 
hood. Isaac Taylor says that ‘metapliysic theo- 
logies, except so far as they take up the very terms 
and figures of the Heb. Seriptures, have Intherto 
shown a properly religious aspect in proportion as 
they have been unintelligible; when intelligible 
they become—if not atheistic, yet tending in that 
direction.’ No sacred book of any nation has 
solved this fundamental problem of all rehgion, 
how to preserve at the same time the Infinity and 
the Personality of God, as has the Psalter. 

The psalmist is not afraid of ‘anthropomor- 
phisms.’ He not only employs forms of speech 
which seem almost necessary, such as ‘his eyes 
behold, his eyelids try, the children of men,’ but 
he represents God as thinking upon man, so that 
the Divine thoughts are greater in number than 
the sand; as seated in the heavens with earth for 
His footstool, as bowing the heavens to come down, 
whether for judgment or deliverance; as spread- 
ing His broad wings of defence over His own 
people, scattering dismay and destruction among 
their enemies, and returning again on high in 
triumph, when He has ‘led into captivity his 
captives,’ bringing with Him the spoils of victory. 
But no reader of the psalms finds his ideas of 
Divine majesty lowered, or the Divine glory 
dimmed and shadowed, by these modes of speech. 
The Rabbi disdains them, the Alexandrian philo- 
ps eal explains them away, the hypereritic finds 
only ‘mythology’ in them; the wise and devout 
man knows that nowhere else—except in the words 
of Jesus of Nazareth —is he brought so directly 
into the presence of the living God, as inexpres- 
sibly lofty and pure as He is near and gracious 
and tender. 

The ‘attributes’ of God are not described in 
the psalms, but God in His varied attributes is 
made known as in the mirror of the worshipper’s 
soul. Itighteousness is pre-eminent, but it is 
blended with mercy, asif the pious heart had never 
conceived of the two asunder. ‘J”, thy loving- 
kindness reacheth unto the heavens, thy faithful- 
ness unto the clouds. Thy righteousness standeth 
like the mountains of God; thy judgments are a 
great deep. How precious is thy loving-kindness !’ 
(Ps 36). Loving-kindness is shown, according to 
the psalmist’s view, by God’s rendering to every 
man according to his work (62!%); yet it is an 
equally true explanation of the same Ἴδῃ to define 
it as ‘salvation,’ or expand it into the clause ‘J” 
hath dealt bountifully with me’ (1356). One of 
the most striking ilustrations of the features upon 
which we have been dwelling is the attributing to 
the Most High God of my,‘ humility.’ The English 
word is a bold one to employ in this connexion, 
but it better expresses the psalmist’s thought than 
‘condescension.’ Jt is found but once, in 18% 
‘thy lowliness hath made me great,’ but the same 
quality is dwelt upon in God’s humbling Himself 
to regard the heavens and the earth, and it is 
not far removed from that yearning ‘ pity’ with 
which the Father God pities His children. The 


word ‘sympathy’ is not found in the Psalter, but 
that for which the word stands sheds rays across 
the gloom of dirge-like psalms (39 and 88), and 
shines like a radiant sun in the glow of such psalms 
as 27. 40. 103, and 146. And the marvel is that 
He who bends so low to lift the downcast, the de- 
craded, and the sinner, is He whose ‘ kingdom 
ruleth over all,’ and for whom the whole Psalter, 
as well as the 99th psalm, provides the refrain, 
Holy is He. 

2. The manifestation of God in nature—to use a 
modern phrase—is not, properly speaking, a theme 
of the psalms. The nature-psalmsare well known : 
the Sth and 19th, the 29th and 93rd, the 65th and 
104th have taught mankind many lessons. But 
the pictures of nature come in by the way. Tor 
the psalmist, nature is not so mueh a revelation, 
as the frame of a picture which contains one. 
Occasionally the eye wanders to the frame and 
dwells upon it, but it is only in passing. The 
picture itself is concerned with the human soul 
and its relation to the living God. And if the 
psalms are a wonder of literature because of the 
unique picture of God which they present, in con- 
trast with the highest conceptions of which man 
thus far had shown himself capable, no less remark- 
able is their portraiture of man. The Heb. psalniist 
might seem to be a ehild by the side of the Hindu 
sage and the Greek philosopher, but neither of 
these could sonnd the human heart as he has done. 
The complexities, the inconsistencies, the para- 
doxical contradictions which characterize human 
hie are all here. ‘What is man that thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him?’ The littleness and the greatness of 
man are there, in a line; discerned, almost un- 
consciously to himself, by the poet, because his 
eye was fixed, not on man but on God. The first 
and last verses of the 8th psalm give the keynote 
to its music, and that of the whole Psalter, and 
man falls into his place, so small in Iimself, so 
great in his relation to God. -‘ Nothing is more 
easy than to take a high view of human nature, 
alone, or a low view, alone; there are facts and 
appearances in abundance to account for and justify 
elther. But the view of the Psalms combines them ; 
man’s littleness and insignificance, in relation to 
the immense universe about him, and to its infimite 
and everlasting God; man’s littleness in Is rela- 
tion to time, to his own short passage between its 
vast before and after, his feebleness, his misery, 
his sin: on the other side, man’s greatness, as the 
consummate work of God's hands, thought worthy 
of His care, His choice, His provident and watch- 
ful regard; man’s greatness and responsibility, as 
capable of knowing God and loving Him, of win- 
ning His blessing and perishing under His judg- 
ment; man’s greatness even as a sinner able to 
sink so low, and yet to rise by repentance out of 
the deepest degradation and most hopeless ruin’ 
(R. W. Church). 

3. There may at first sight appear to be an in- 
consistency between the language of various psalms 
on the subject of sin. The deepest contrition is 
portrayed in the 32nd and 5ist; the utmost con- 
fidence, sounding perilously like self-righteousness, 
in the 7th, 18th, and 10Ist. It may be thought 
that here is a mark of varying date, Israel’s sense 
of sin deepening as history advanced ; or that the 
contrast is between the language of nien of different 
temperaments, or the same man in different moods, 
But the inconsistency is only apparent. The 
assertion of integrity 1s relative, not absolute. It 
is that of the Aasid, the ‘godly’ man, who is 
determined to keep well within the bounds of the 
covenant which is the charter of national religion, 
or is conscious of having done so. The same man 
may bow low in humility before God and confess 
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his sins; just as the nation—for in the opinion of 
many the ‘church-nation’ is the speaker in the 
‘I’ of the psalms—may at one moment plead the 
sacredness of the bond which binds it to J”, and at 
another deplore its own unfaithfulness to covenant- 
VOWS. 

That the ethical view of the psalmist was limited 
is unquestionable; he was the child of his own 
age. Ethics was as yet too little personal, and 
the individual sense of wrong-doing was, for the 
most part, neither deep nor poignant. The life of 
the community—for better, for worse—was more 
important ; and it is no casy matter sometimes to 
distinguish between the passages in which the 
psalmist speaks in his own name and those in 
which his personality is merged in the national 
life. The tendency of modern criticism is to 
minimize the personal element in the Psalms (see 
Smend, ‘Ueber das Ich der Psalmen’ in ΖΑ 11, 
1888, pp. 49-147 ; and Cheyne, who says in Origin 
of Ps. p. 265: ‘In the psalmists, as such, the indi- 
vidual consciousness was all but lost in the corporate 
—the Psalter is a monument of cliurch-conscious- 
ness’; and notes, pp. 276,277). It is not necessary 
to recoil to the other extreme in reaction against 
the excessive individualism of some schools of in- 
terpreters. ‘There are psalms in which the personal 
note is unquestionable (8. 4. 6. 18. 27, etc.). Others, 
again, are as clearly national (44. 46. 76); whilst 
in others the references to trouble or to joy may 
be such that they might apply equally well to 
personal or to national experience (31. 86. 118); or 
the psalm written by an individual for himself 
might be used in worship by the community. 
Eminent modern critics (W. R. Smith, Driver, 
Cheyne) are content to understand the 5lst psalm 
‘as a prayer for the restoration and sanctification 
of Israel in the mouth of a prophet of the Exile.’ 

jut such a view not merely runs counter to tradi- 
tional exegesis, but appears to many, including 
the present writer, to fail to do justice to the 
language of such a psalm, Deep sense of sin and 


contrition on account of it, though not very | 


frequently expressed in the psalms, forms an 
essential part of the religious life therein depicted. 
Some of the ‘ penitential’ psalms, so-called, may 
refer to trouble rather than transgression, but 
the psalmist’s religion cannot be understood if it 
be resolved into a sense of national humiliation 
and distress. 

4. This is confirmed by the closeness of personal 
communion with God, which is the characteristic 
privilege of the devout soul in these poems, and 
the means by which that fellowship is to be 
restored, when it has been lost or impaired. The 
joy is spiritual when the avenue of communion is 
open ; the sorrow is spiritual when that avenue is 
closed and darkened ; the means by which the 
soul may meet again with its God are spiritual 
also. The Israelite is a member of a community 
in which sacrifice is a recognized institution; he 
does not disparage it, but if he has learned the 
lessons it has to teach, he knows that alone it is 
not sufficient. The well-known expressions of the 
40th, the 50th, the 51st psalms—‘ Thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it’; ‘ Would I eat the 
flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats ?’—do not 
stand alone. There is no inconsistency between 
these psalms and ‘I will go into thy house with 
burnt-oiferings, I will offer bullocks with goats,’ 
in the 66th. The 5lst psalm, as it now stands, 
contains a recognition of ceremonial sacrifices in 
νν, 15.320. and even if these are not by the same 
author as v.!", ‘the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit,’ the same temple-congregation could chant 


both alike without thought of contradiction. But 


the spiritual note is the deeper and the more char- 


acteristic. The psalmist has learned in the school : 


of the prophet rather than of the priest, his plea is 
God’s mercy, his hope for that sense of personal 
intercourse which can be enjoyed only when 
Divine forgiveness has removed the sense of 
personal sin. The heaviness and pain before con- 
fession (32% 4 4012) is as deep as his assurance of the 
readiness of God to forgive is complete and his joy 
when forgiven rapturous (4053 103°), The 130th 
is not the only ‘ Pauline’ psalm, and if its language 
and that of other psalms expresses the contrition 
of a community, it can only be said that the 
mourners for sin of all ages, in the most spiritual 
religion the world has ever known, have found no 
language more a yt nines to express their peni- 
tential sorrow and the rapturous joy of forgiveness 
than is to be found in the psalms. 

5. Another characteristic of the ‘lower level of 
morality ’ which is said to mark the psalms is found 
in the particularism which belongs to many of them. 
The national confidence in J“ has a reverse side 
whichis notalways admirable. Thetone which the 
psalmists, like the prophets, adopt towards other 
nations than Israel, varies. Sometimes they are 
simply marked out for judgment and punishment 
(Ps 2.9.68). Sometimes, though morerarely, they 
are represented as in some sense gathered in within 
the pale now occupied by Israel alone (Ps 22. 
67. 87). Sometimes bitter resentment is expressed 
which sounds personal rather than national—thie 
expression of fierce joy over the destruction of 
hated enemies, rather than the grave anticipation 
of righteous judgment uponevil. The /mprecatory 
psalms are better understood than they once were. 
Lhose who read into them a coarse vindictiveness 
are now seen to be no less wide of the mark than 
those who in a mistaken zeal contended that all 
the utterances of godly men in an inspired Bible 
must be justifiable by the highest standard. But 
the solution of a moral difficulty is not found in a 
timid compromise between extremes. The strong 
language of Ps 7. 35. 69. 109 and some others is 
not to be blamed as an exhibition of a personally 
revengeful spirit. The law condemns this as well 
as the gospel; and in the psalm which contains 
the strongest language, the writer disclaims such 
culpable rescntment (109*5). The psalmist, as a 
member of a Sorenent; Seopa community, was 
at liberty to identify himself with the friends of 
God and to count those who opposed him as God’s 
enemies also (1397!: 2). Not always does he specify 
the ground of his anger and prayers for their 
destruction, as in Ps 83, ‘Agaimst thee do they 
make a covenant. . . O my God, make them like 
whirling dust, as stubble before the wind’; but it 
is legitimate, in at least the majority of passages, 
to read in that thought when unexpressed. ‘The 
psalmist would be simply unable to take the 
purely individualistic standpoint of modern times, 
which makes language such as we find in the 35th 
psalm for us unnatural and wrong. 

It does not therefore follow that the spirit of the 
imprecatory psalms is justifiable by the standard of 
the NT. Itmay indeed be well to consider whether 
the OT saints, in the vigour and simplicity of their 
piety, did not cherish a rightcous resentment 
against evil which the more facile and languid moral 
sense of later generations would have done well to 
preserve. ‘QO ye that love J”, hate evil,’ is an 
exhortation that belongs, not to one age, but to all 
time. But the point in question is the relation, 
not to evil deeds, but to evil men. And here it 


' must be clearly recognized that the moral level of 


the old dispensation 15 necessarily lower than that 
of the new. The Christian does not stand in 
relation to the world as the Jew did to the nations 
around him. The blessings of the New Covenant 
are not material as were many of the blessings pro- 
mised under the Old; and the curses which are 
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ronounced on those who refuse to inherit a 
Facets differ correspondingly. The prospect of 
a future life—to take one point only—alters the 
whole question of retribution and destiny. With- 
out any spirit of Pharisaism or consciousness of 
superior virtue—which would be grossly out of 
place—the Christian cannot use the language of 
the imprecatory psalms as it stands, but interprets 
it in its spirit by reserving his wrath for the evil in 
himself and others, and striving to blend with it 
something of his Saviour’s yearning compassion for 
the evil-doer. 


6. The problems of life opened up by the ques- | 


tion of evil do not figure largely in the psalms. 
The suflering of the righteous, the apparent im- 
punity of the wicked, do not often disturb the 
psalmist’s mind. The moods expressed are those 
of thankfulness for mercies bestowed, sorrow in 
trouble, present or impending, prayer for deliver- 
ance, help, and guidance, not the anxiety of doubt 
or the half - bitter, half-eager cry of the seeker 
after truth who would believe, but cannot. The 
spiritual wrestlings of Job and the incredulous 
scepticism of Koheleth in his darker hours hardly 
nd any echo in the Psalter. The psalmist’s 
mental exercises are described as mere transient 
moods, trying enough while they lasted, but not 
seriously affecting the foundations of his faith. The 
(3rd and the 77th psalms are the chief examples of 
this. The 38th, 88th, and other sorrowful psalms 
describe trouble of outward life and of inward 
spirit, but not such as arises from intellectual 
doubt or the undermining of faith in God. It is 
interesting to notice the way in which relief comes, 
when the question has once been raised as to 
whether the ways of Providence are equal and 
success precisely proportioned to character. In 
the 77th psalm the righteous man, who appeared to 
be forgotten and forsaken by God, falls back upon 
history, and recalls the deliverances wronght out 
for God’s chosen people in the past. He rebukes, 
therefore, himself for his ‘infirmity,’ and renews 
his confidence in the ‘right hand of the Most 
High.’ Here there is no examination of the 
‘problem’ at all as such; the theory that God re- 
wards the righteous and punishes the wicked, which 
is so fiercely assailed in Job, is never questioned 
here. The writer of the 73rd psalm goes deeper. 
His perplexity arises rather from the prosperity of 
the wicked than the suffering of the righteous, but 
the problem in both cases isthe same. His conclu- 
sion is emphatically announced at the beginning. 
‘Surely (4s), God zs good to Israel and to men of 
clean heart.’ The mode of deliverance is described 
in vv.-!7, In the sanctuary light came. But it 
came chiefly in the form of an emphatic re-state- 
ment of the prevailing theory of Providence. The 
wicked will be punished, all the more over- 
whelmingly because of delay in judgment. This 
psalmist holds with the writer of Ps 92 that only 
the dull and foolish fail to understand that if the 
workers of iniquity flourish, it is that they shall 
be destroyed for ever. 

Another kind of solution may seem to be sug- 
gested by vv.“-*8, The psalmist finds his own por- 
tion in the presence and favour of God, and this 
is so strongly expressed that it might seem as if 
he had attained, by a sublime reach of faith, the 
doctrine of immortality. Asimilar conclusion is sug- 
gested by Ps 16, in which the same line of thought 
and religious experience is followed. Ps 17" and 
4015 are also held to express in briefer phrase the 
expectation that the righteous will enjoy life in 
the presence of God beyond the grave. It is 
certain that this was not the prevailing view of 
the writers of the psalms. 
these devout utterances would have been altered 
if any such expectation had formed a part of their 


The whole cast of , And what is meant by the term Messianic? 
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working creed. The strain of the 6th, 30th, 30th, 
and 88th psalms is not the language of a passing 
mood. ‘In death there is no remembrance of 
thee ; in Sheol who shall give thee thanks?’ The 
‘dust’ cannot praise God; in the ‘grave,’ in 
‘darkness,’ in ‘Abaddon,’ in the ‘land of forget- 
fulness,’ God cannot be praised, because Ile can- 
not be known by ‘shades,’ men who have passed 
away from the happy light of life. The evidence 
of silence is equally strong, though not so readily 
noticed. A blank is found in the creed of 
the psalmists, as of the OT writers generally, 
when life beyond the grave is in question. The 
exceptions in the psalms above referred to do 
not invalidate the rule. Translated with severe 
accuracy and closely restricted to their exact 
declarations, the passages 7373 17% and 49% do not 
prove any clear anticipation of a future life. It 
may be otherwise with 16°", but the more satis- 
factory way of treating all these passages is to 
consider them together. Thus handled, they show 
us the path by which the faithful servant of God 
was travelling upwards from amidst the twilight of 
a dispensation in which was no clear revelation of 
a future life. He could not believe that the pit of 
corruption or the shadowy half-existence of Sheol 
was to be the end of all for the friend of God. 
One who had set J” always before him, and desired 
none in heaven or earth in comparison with his 
God, could not be left in darkness and forgetful- 
ness, it must be that he should behold God’s face 
in righteousness and be satistied with His likeness. 
One who had God for his portion must have Him 
for ever. God was his God, and the psalmist 
auticipated the reasoning of the Saviour, ‘ He is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ 
Nevertheless, this was but a reach of faith. No 
revelation had been given, no doctrine could be 
taught, no complete assurance could be enjoyed. 
The hope was a bright, reassuring and not dlecep- 
tive gleam of sunshine. But it was a gleam only. 
It was enjoyed for a moment and the clouds 
gathered in again. Not the clouds of denial or 
despair, but the impenetrable veil of vapour which 
hid from the saints of the Old Covenant God’s 
will concerning tle future. It does not follow 
that the psalmist’s religion is of a low and 
feeble type because this element in it is for the 
most part missing. Its vigour is shown in the 
tenacity of his faith without the ‘comfortable 
assurance’ of later days. The Christian, for whom 
‘the resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come’ is an essential article of creed, 
may find a fuller meaning in the words of the 
psalmist than he himself dared to find in them, 
and wonder the more that he who knew so little 
believed so much and conquered in so hard a 
battle upon comparatively slender fare. 

7. The hopes of the psalnnsts, like those of the 
prophets, were directed, not to a future life of the 
individual in heaven, but to the future of the 
community on earth. The subject of Messianic 
psalms can be adeqnately treated only in con- 
nexion with Messianic prophecy, of which they 
form a part. See under the articles MEssIAH and 
PROPHECY. The principles which should deter- 
mine views of prophecy in general are here con- 
cerned, and they are better studied on the more 
extended field and in the more explicit utterances 
of the prophetiecal books. The psalms which have 
usually been termed (in a somewhat conventional 
sense) ‘Messianic’ are 2. 8. 16. 45. 72. 89, and 110. 
The list may vary slightly, but when it is ex- 
amined it is inevitable that the questions should 
arise, Why include precisely these and no others? 
For 
if mention of a personal king ruling on earth is 
essential, all these psalms cannot claim the title; 
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and if a larger sense of the term be intended, 
others have as good a right to be found in the 
list. 

The older exegesis, which made the language of 
the Psalter generally, and of some psalms in 
particular, to be the language of Christ Himself, 
has for some time been diseredited. Delitzsch, 
who may be taken to represent modern ‘ orthodox’ 
scholarship, finds only one psalm, the 110th, 
directly Messianic in the sense that it contains 
prophecy immediately pointing to the person of a 
coming Anointed One, who was fully to set up 
God’s kingdom on earth. All other references, 
as in the 2nd, 45th, and 72nd psalms, he under- 
stands primarily of Isr. monarchs, so that the 
words contain prophecy only in an indirect or 
typical sense. The tendency of criticism is to 
deny even this smaller measure of Messianic refer- 
ence. ‘All these psalms,’ says Cheyne, referring 
chiefly to 2, 72, and 110, and in a lesser degree to 
some others, ‘are only Messianic in a sense which is 
psychologically justifiable. They are, as I have 
shown, neither typically nor in the ordinary sense 
prophetically Messianic.” The 2nd and 110th 
psalms may claim the designation in the sense 
that ‘the idealization of historical persons which 
they present presupposes the belief in an ideal 
Messianic monarchy, now or at some later time to 
be granted to Israel’ (Origin of Ps. pp. 339, 340). 
That is, type and prophecy are alike excluded from 
the Psalter. The psalmists disregarded history, 
preferring to ‘ idealize’; their David 15 not the true 
David, their Moses is not the true Moses; and 
they had no right to find in the monarchs of their 
own time a type and pledge of future glory, and 
no power directly to prophesy concerning it. If 
this be so, the term ‘ Messianic’ is hardly worth 
retaining, and its employment is likely to mislead. 

Perhaps we may see in these views another 
instance of extreme reaction against a mistaken 
exegesis. The time when Ps 45° could be quoted 
as proof direct of the divinity of Christ has gone 
by. The hopes and prayers of Ps 72 are under- 
stood as hopes and prayers in which no direct 
vision of a King or Messiah was before the mind 
of the singer. It is even doubted by some of the 
most truly Christian interpreters whether ‘the 
oracle of J” unto my lord’ in Ps 110? can mean 
that the speaker was the theocratic king, and his 
‘lord’ a greater King yet tocome. The ‘Son’ in 
Ps 2, if indeed that word occur at all in the 
obscure phrase ππηρῷ (see art. Kiss), is no longer 
understood as the Son of God incarnate, and the 
‘Son’ who is unquestionably mentioned in ν. 7 is not 
supposed to be Jesus of Nazareth. But it by no 
means followsthat no psalmsareeither prophetically 
or typically Messianic. The exegesis which finds in 
Ps 45 an epithalamium for some monarch unknown, 
is bound to confess that here is no ordinary wed- 
ding-song, and that the writer of it had thoughts 
which soared not only far above the occasion, but 
far above those of most of his contemporaries. 
The beneficent prince οἱ Ps 72 is not a Jehosha- 
phat or a Jeroboam with a halo round his head, 
unwarrantably placed there by a court-poet in a 
dream. In whatever way the details of Ps 110 
be understood, the priest-king of no Aaronic type, 
who was to gather around him an army of youths, 
clad not in mail but in holy festal apparel, multi- 
tudinous and brilliant as the dewdrops born from 
the womb of the morning, is not a phantom of 
imagination, suggested by the idealization of 
Simon the Maccabee. But is it possible at the 
same time to preserve the limits of sober exegesis 
and to believe in the prophetic message of the 
Psalms? The evangelists and apostles held a view 
of the Psalter, which they so often quoted, that 
eannot be defended if neitth 


nor οἱ type is Christ contemplated in the Psalms 
at all. 

A method of solving the difficulty is sometimes 
described as the theory of ‘the double sense,’ a 
phrase which seems to imply that the obvious 
meaning of the words as read refers to con- 
temporary persons and events, whilst some deep- 
lying, mystical significance lies behind this, in 
which reference is made to Christ and the New 
Covenant. Now words can have but one meaning, 
though they may have not only a twofold but a 
manifold application. And it is not by a mystical 


-sleight-of-hand, unintelligible to the plain reader, 


that a Messianic significance is to be found in the 
psalms. The first duty of the interpreter is to 
find the simple meaning of the words as they stand, 
as they were intended by the psalmist, and would 


‘be understood by his contemporaries. But the 


reason why this is not the end, as it is the begin- 
ning of exegesis of the psalms, is that the dispen- 
sation under which they were written did not 
stand alone, it was part of an organism, and the 
writers knew it. The Old Covenant proclaimed 
its own insufficiency, and pointed continually 
onwards. Consequently, when inspired writers 
handled certain themes, they did so in a way that 
would have been unintelligible but for this under- 
lying consciousness. And often, when they were 
not themselves consciously glancing forwards, sub- 
sequent events shed a richer hght upon their words, 
and enabled those who came after to make a 
much more complete and significant application 
of the words which they had spoken. When the 
glance of the psalmist fell directly upon the future 
culmination of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
his words are prophetically Messianic; wlien he 
was chiefly concerned with the present, but as 
part of an organism not yet completed, his words 
may be styled indirectly or typically Messianic. 
Τῇ the statement of Schultz be admitted, ‘ There is 
positively not one NT idea that cannot be shown 
to be a healthy and natural product of some OT 
germ, nor any truly OT idea which did not in- 
stinctively press towards its NT fulfilment’ (Old 
Test. Theol. vol. i. p. 52, Eng. tr.)—a position which 
not many will care to dispute—the principles pe 
laid down do but declare that in a growing plant 
the relation of the parts to the whole is best dis- 
cerned in the maturity, not im the infancy of the 
growth. The seed is the prophecy of the plant, 
stem and buds and flowers, to those who know its 
nature. And the ἵνα πληρωθῇ of NT means that 
the earlier stage existed in order that the later 
might reach its ripe and full-orbed development. 
The question whether certain psalms are rather 
to be considered directly or indirectly Messianic 
is one for the exegete. It may, however, be ad- 
mitted that the number of direct prophecies is, 
at most, very small, and it may well be that the 
Psalter contains hardly a single instance. for, 
though psalmists and prophets had much in 
common, there were important differences between 
them. The very attitude of the psalmist makes it 
unlikely that he will look directly into the future. 
The 2nd and 110th psalms are those which partake 
most of this character, and the 2nd psalm in 
almost any case, the 110th if the theocratic king is 
not the speaker but the person addressed, can be 
most easily understood as only typically Messianic. 
But the monarch of Israel was a real type, 
and could seldom or never be considered as the 
psalmist considered him, without reference to the 
substance of which he was but the shadow. Take 
the idea of ‘sonship,’ for example. The promise 
was made in 9 5 7 that the king should bea ‘son’ 


| of God: which of them came near to realizing 
| this? And the inspired bard of the Old Covenant 
er by way of prophecy ! uses words concerning the filial character and 
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a triumphs of the chosen nation with their 
<ing at their head, which were never actually 
accomplished till He who was Son indeed was 
declared to be such by the resurrection from the 
dead, when it was said to Him, ‘This day have Γ 
begotten thee.’ This is no mere historical parallel, 
for the parallel is not obvious, but it is the full 
development of the plant which the psalmist spoke 
of in its germ and early growth. And sueh a 
psalm is truly Messianie. 

But the name must not be confined to psalms in 
which there is specific mention of a coming personal 
king. This particular feature of the ‘age to come’ 
is not prominent in the Psalter, as it is in the 
Psalms of Solomon. The Messianie ideas of the 
OT are many. The kingdom is often spoken of, 
when tliere is no mention of the king. The Theo- 
phany or manifestation of the glory of J” upon the 
earth is another form which the hope of Israel 
wore; and the good time coming is sometimes 
described as a new and better Covenant which was 
to take the place of the old. Sometimes this golden 
age of the future is described in its effect upon 
nature, the fields and streams and fruits of the 
earth ; sometinies upon the nations, which either 
willingly or unwillingly, in submissive alliance or 
as conquered enemies, are to help to swell the 
triumph of Israel. Though in all this there may be 
no mention of a personal Redeemer or Ruler, such 
language is in a real, perhaps the best sense of the 
word, ‘Messianic.’ The psalms which tell of the 
coming of J” to earth in beneficent judgment (96- 
98) are most truly a part of the Messianie prophecy. 
Christ Himsclf showed how unexpected lessons 
might be learned regarding His Person and work 
from the passage Ps 118, and it is needless to 
adduce the frequent quotations of the 2nd, 16th, 
and 110th psalms which are found in the sermons 
and letters of the apostles. Doubtless the psalmists, 
like the prophets, were able but feebly to under- 
stand how their high vaticinations were to be 
accomplished, Often they had little idea that ‘not 
unto themselves but unto us they did minister,’ in 
their rapt lights of joyful hope. But not the less 
did they aid in throwing subtle but significant 
chains of spiritual connexion across from the 
earlier days to the later, from the Old Covenant to 
the New; they aided in the growth of that mar- 
vellous spiritual organism, the development of that 
kingdom of God, the full glory of which has not 
dawned upon the earth even yet: and it is not 
difficult for the devout Christian, with such 
thoughts in his mind, to be convinced that he 
eannot fully understand the Psalter, unless he 
hears the voice of one who explains ‘how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled whieh are written in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
eoncerning ME,’ 

The Psalms have sometimes been classified according to their 
eubject-matter, but any such arrangement is open to obvious 
objections. The subdivisions necessarily overlap, and many 

salms refuse to be classified. Hupfeld in his /ntroduction 

eals with this subject, and Bleek (6th ed. by Wellhausen, p. 
467), also Driver, LOT'S p. 968, The analysis might run some- 
what as follows: i. Songs of Praise to Jehovah; (a) as God of 
nature, Ps 8, 191-6, 29, 65, 104; (b) in relation to man, as God of 
Providence, 108. 107. 113. 145. ἢ. Didactic Psalms, on the moral 
government of the world, etc., Ps 1. 34. 37. 49. 73. 77; and of a 
more directly ethical character, 15, 241-6 32. 40.50. iii, National 
Psalms, including (a) prayers in disaster, e.g. 44. 60. 74. 79. 80, etc., 
and (0) thanksgivings for deliverance, e.g. 46. 47. 48. 66. 68. 76, etc. 
iv. Purely historical Psalms, 78. 81. 105. 106. 114. v. Royal 
Psalms, 2. 18, 20. 21, 45. 72. 101, etc. vi. The more directly per- 
sonal Psalms are of very various character ; sometimes (a) they 
contain prayers for forgiveness or recovery from sickness, 3, 4. 
6. 7. 22; sometimes (ὁ) thanksgiving predominates, asin 30. 40, 
116; or (ὦ) the prevailing strain is one of faith or resignation, e.g. 
16, 23. 27. 42. 121. 139; or the law is praised, as in 1. 197-14 119, 
or the house of God, as in 84. 122. 132. Such a classification, 


however, can hardly be considered to be of use, except in a very 
general and superficial way. 


vu. TEXT AND VERSIONS.—The Massoretie text | 
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of the OT, it is now generally admitted, stands in 
need of frequent emendation. From the 7th cent. 
A.D, onwards, the Heb. text has been preserved 
with scrupulous fidelity, passing at times into 
extreme punctiliousness. But the early origin of 
this text is unknown, we possess no MSS earlier 
than the 10th cent. of our era, and the Massoretes 
represent for us only one line of textual trans- 
mission. The materials, however, for textual 
criticism are scanty. In the case of the NT, these 
are so abundant that conjectural emendation has 
little or no place in sound criticism. In the OT 
beyond the Massoretic notes, the only help is to be 
derived from the ancient versions. Hence scholars 
have been driven to adopt conjectures, more or less 
probable, in specially dithceult passages ; and as the 
science of textual criticism is still young, no 
sufiiciently complete consensus of opinion has been 
arrived at with respect to the text in these cases. 

As regards the Psalms, the chief ancient version 
to be consulted is, as elsewhere, the LXX. The 
Psalteris contained in cod. x, B(except Ps105*7-1375), 
and A (except 49-79"), The Greek tr. of the Psalms, 
though not eqnal to that of the Pent., is at least 
up to the general average of the LXX. In places 
it is quite at fault, but not so frequently as in the 
Prophets, and in some passages its help is valuable. 
The frequent difficulty of ascertaining the original 
reading of the Greek itself is one of the chief 
drawbacks to its eritical use. The Targum of the 
Psalms is of uncertain date, since it embodies soine 
early tradition, but in its present form cannot date 
earher than the 7th or 8th cent. A.D. The Pesh. 
Syriae version (2nd cent. ?), though in the main 
agreeing with the Heb., is often of service by the 
support which it gives to the LAX. The later Gr, 
VSS, so far as extant, are not of much critical 
value. Jerome’s version of the Psalms is rendered 
from the Heb., while that retained in the Vulg., a 
representative of the Old Lat., was translated from 
the Greek. Jerome’s renderings are sometimes of 
considerable value, and shed light on the history of 
the text, when they do not enable us to recon- 
struct it. The Eng. versions may be bricfly men- 
tioned, though their history is generally familiar. 
The Pr. Bk. version of the Psalms is taken from 
the Great Bible (first ed. 1539), which was a revision 
of Matthew’s Bible, the Psalms in which was 
the work of Coverdale. Coverdale’s tr. was made 
from the Ziirich Bible and the Vulg., and accordingly 
in it the traces are to be found of LAX readings 
which have made their way through the Lat. into 
the Pr. Bk. version. The AV of 1611, which is far 
more accurate, did not displace the earlier version 
to which congregations had become accustomed, 
and which is undoubtedly better fitted for melodious 
chanting in public worship. The RY of 1885 re- 
presents a much nearer approach to accuracy of 
rendering, and is invaluable as an adjunct to AV, 
though it has not yet displaced it. Many of the 
renderings approved by modern scholarship are to 
be found not in the text, butin the margin, since a 
two-thirds majority of the Revisers was necessary 
to effect an alteration. A very useful work has 
been recently (1898) published by Driver, entitled 
the Parallel Psalter, in which the Pr. Bk. version 
is given on one page, with a new version by Dr, 
Driver himself opposite. The book contains a 
valuable Introduction and Glossaries. The Camb. 
Univ. Press published in 1899 The Book of Psalms, 
containing the Pr. Bk. version, the AV, and the RV, 
in parallel columns. The metrical versions of the 
Psalms in English alone are exceedingly numerous, 
but neither Milton, nor Keble, nor less known poets 
who have attempted metrical renderings, can be 
said to have attained any ereat success. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to illustrate 
the need of textual criticism in detail, or its prob- 
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able effects. But the following are a few examples 
of familiar passages in which corruption is probable 
or has been suspected. Ps 915, where the word 12 
with the meaning ‘son’ isnot Hebrew. None of 
the ancient VSS adopt this rendering, and Jerome 
translates ‘Adorate pure.’ In Ps δὲ the word ain 
can hardly be the correct reading. In 9916 the 
Heb. reads “ws, which means ‘like a lion’; the 
rendering ‘pierced’ is a tr. of 183; so the LXX, 
Vulg. and Syriac. Symm., as now appears, fol- 
lowed the MT. Sometimes a gloss may have crept 
into the text, as in 49", where the clause ‘the upright 
shall lave dominion over them in tlie morning’ 
reads like a later insertion. In Ps 481: mo-y is 
untranslatable as it stands. In 55” and 77: 
there is an abruptness in the existing text which 
points to a probable error. Ps 68 abounds in 
difficult passages, some of which may be due to 
textual corruption. The opening of Ps 87 is so 
abrupt that it is thought mutilation must have 
taken place, or that our psalm is only a fragment. 
The irregularities In some of the acrostics (6.0). 
Ps 37) are probably due not to the author, but to 
confusion in transcription or transmission. The 
present form of some of the musical notes in the 
titles is not improbably due to the ignorance of 
seribes, who blundered in the transmission of archaic 
and unfamiliar words, 

It is not intended to assume that in all of these 
eases corruption has certainly occurred, or to adduce 
thein as more than a few salient illustrations of 
a large and difficult subject. So long as external 
evidence remains as scanty as at present, the un- 
certainty which proverbially attends all attempts 
of ‘subjective’ criticism, proposing conjectural 
emendations, must be expected to continue. 


viii, The Literature of the subject is portentously large. 
Even excluding the mass of devotional commentaries and 
annotations, and limiting attention to exegetical and critical 
literature only, a detailed history of exposition would run to 
very great length. The following selection from the works on 
the Psalms, which the piety and learning of centuries have 
accumulated, may be of some service. <A section of Delitzsch’s 
Introduction is devoted to the subject (vol. i. p. 64, Eng. tr. by 
Baton). Amongst the Fathers, the most important com: 
mentaries are those of Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and esp. Chrysostom and Augustine. Ignorance of 
Hebrew on the part of nearly all the early Fathers of the 
Church, and their un-eritical and un-historical methods of 
exegesis, mar the effect of their devout and often spiritually 
instructive comments. In the Middle Ages, the Jewish exegetes 
are more important than the Christian. Amongst these niay 
be named Rashi (11th cent.), [bn Ezra (12th cent.), and David 
Kimchi (13th cent.) ; other later Jewish writers were used by the 
scholars who helped to prepare the way for the Reformation 
of the 16th cent. At the time of the Reformation, says 
Delitzsch, the rose-garden of the Psalter also began to diffuse 
its odour as in the renewed freshness of a May morning.’ The 
Psalms formed the hymn-book of the Reformed Churches, and 
it is matter of history how largely the cause of the Reformers 
was advanced by the hymns of Luther and the tr. of Marot 
(1543) and Beza (1562), Luther’s notes on some of the psalins 
(Operationes) exhibit his evangelical insight and spiritual power, 
but Calvin’s Commentary (1557) is more complete as well as 
more sound and masterly, and may still be consulted with 
great advantage. In more modern times, Rosenmiller’s Scholia 
(1798-1804), though only a compilation, rendered excellent 
service at the time of their publication, and amongst the works 
of the last half-century the following may be mentioned :—de 
Wette (1811-56); Hitzig (1863-65); Olshausen in Krzye/. 
που. Handbuch (1853); Hengstenberg (1847, 1852) ; Hupfeld 
1855-62, 2nd ed. by Riehm, 1867-71, 3rd by Nowack, 1888); Ewald, 

ivhiery ἃ. AB (1889, 1866); Delitazsch (5th ed. 1894); Moll in 
Lange’s Bibelwerk (1869-71); Reuss (2nd ed. 1899); Gratz, Ayrit. 
Komm., (1882); Schultz in Strack’s Komm. (1888, 2nd ed. by 
Kessler, 1899); Baethgenin Nowack’s Hand-Komm. (892); Duhm 
in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar (1899). Ewald, Delitzsch, 
and Moll have been translated into English. Amongst recent 
Eng. commentators may be mentioned Perowne (6th ed. 1866); 
Jennings and Lowe, The Psalins with Critical Notes (1884); 
Cheyne, The Book of Psalms (1888), and The Origin of the Psalter, 
Bampton Lectures(1891); De Witt (1891); Maclaren in Expositor’s 
Bible 1890-92), and Kirkpatrick in Cambdr. Bible (1893-95). The 
sections on the Psalins in the several Introductions to OT should 
not be neglected. The following may be named as representa- 
tive: Wellhausen- Bleek (6th ed. 1893), Riehm (ed. Brandt, 1889), 
Driver (Gth ed. 1897), Cornill (8rd and 4th ed. 1896) ; Strack (5th 
ed. 1895), M6nig (1893), Wildeboer (Litt. ἃ. AT’, 1897). Neale 
and Littledale have collected in 4 vols. (1860-74) Notes from 


the primitive and medisval writers; and Spurgeon in hig 
Treasury of David has made a similar compilation, chiefly from 
the Puritans (1870-85), Other books of interest are: Fausset, 
Hore Psalmicv (1885); Forbes, Structural Connexion of Psalms 
(1888); Binnie, The Psalins, thetr Origin, Teaching, and Use 
(1886); Alexander, Witness of Psalms to Christ, Bampt. Lect. 
(8rd ed. 1890); E. G. King, Zhe Psalms in Three Collections, 
pt. i. 1898; Cheyne, Zhe Christian Use of the Psalms, 1899. 
Amongst separate articles besides Smend’s in ZATW, 1888 (see 
above, p. 160%), or monographs are Baethgen’s in SK, 1880; Gicse- 
brecht in ΖΑ ΤῊ", 1881; G. Beer has written on ndividual- τὰ, 
Gemeindepsalimen (1894); A. Rahlfs, "ay und way in den Psalinen, 
1892; Stade, ‘ Die messian. Hoffnung im Psalter’ in Zischr. 7. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 1892, p. 869 δ΄. ; Coblenz, Ueber das betende 
Ich in den Psalmen, 1897; B. Jacob, ‘ Beitriige zu einer Einl, 
iu die Psalmen’ in ZA7'W, 1896-97 ; Wellhausen, ‘ Bemerkungen 
zu den Psalmen’ in Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vi, (1899) 163-187 ; 
W. T. Davison, The Praises of Israel (1893), enlarged ed. 1898. 
Of critical editions of the Heb. text of the Psalms may be 
mentioned that in the Baer-Delitzsch series (Leipzig, 1880), and 
that of Wellhausen in Haupt’s SBOT (1895; Eng. tr. of this 
text by Furness in PL). The Camb. Univ. Press has published 
separately, 16 Psalms in Greek from vol. iii. of Swete’s O/' in 
Greek. W. T. DAVISON. 


PSALMS OF SOLOMON.—This name was given 
at an uncertain date (certainly before the 5th, 
pethaps before the 2nd cent.) to a collection of 
18 psalms dating from Ist cent. B.C., and extant 
in a Greek version of a Hebrew original. 

i, NAMu.—-The name of Solomon is not, seem- 
ingly, attached to these psalms for any very 
detinite reason. They themselves make no pre- 
tence to Solomonic authorship. Unless the real 
author’s name was Solomon, which is posszble, the 
most likely explanation is that it seemed a natural 
and obvious name to attach to a collection of 
psalms which was eirenlating anonymously. That 
the book owes its preservation to the selection of 
this naine may be regarded as certain. 

ii. MANuschipTs.—It is preserved in eight MSS, 
uniformly in company with the other sapiential 
books (Pr, Ἐπ, Ca, Wis, Sir), These eight MSS are 
—(1) R (Vatiean, Gr. 336) ; (2) H (Copenhagen, Gr. 
6); (3) M (Moscow Synod, Gr. N, 147); (4) P (Paris, 
Gr. 2991 A); (5) V (Vienna, Gr. Theol. 7); (6. 7) 
at Mt. Athos: (8) in the Bibliotheca Casanatensis 
at Rome. None of them is older than the 10th 
cent. It was formerly contained in tle Codex 
Alexandrinus (A, of 5th cent.). There are no 
ancient versions in other languages. 

iii. Hisrory.—There is no single clear Patristic 
quotation from the book as we haveit. The Book 
of Baruch lias a section (4°°5) which is derived in 
large part from one of these psalms (Ne. 11), but 
naturally without acknowledgment. The Guostic 
book Pistis Sophia and the 4th cent. Latin writer 
Lactantius both quote certain odes of Solomon, 
which were very probably an appendix to our 
book, of Christian origin; but the 18 Greek 
psalms are nowhere cited. Mention of the book 
occurs only in lists of apocryphal writings, and 
in two Byzantine writers of the 12th cent., John 
Zonaras and Theodore Balsamon. David Hoeschel, 
librarian at Augsburg, was the first modern who 
called attention to the book, and it was first printed 
after his death, in 1626, by the Jesuit de la Cerda 
in his Adversaria Saera. There have been many 
editions since. The best text, for the formation of 
which all the known eight MSS have been used, 
is that of Ὁ, von Gebhardt in Texte w, Unters. 
(1895): text only. The Cambridge University 
Press has issued a text (1899) based upon Cod. R, 
with the variants of all the MSS used by Gebhardt. 
The fullest English edition is that of Ryle and 
James (1891), containing text, translation, intro- 
duction, and notes. 

iv. DATE, CHARACTER, etc.—It is agreed by the 
large majority of modern scholars that these 
psalms belong to the period of Pompcy’s invasion 
of Palestine and siege of Jerusalem (B.C. 68). The 
second psalm describes his death in unmistakable 
terms, 
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It is also commonly agreed that the psalms were 
written (1) in Palestine, (2) in the Hebrew language, 
(3) by a Pharisee. The first of these three points 
is assumed on grounds of general probability, sup- 
ported by the subjects of the psalms, and the fact 
that they seem intended for synagogal use. The 
second depends on a large number of linguistic 
peculiarities, and is demonstrated by the exist- 
ence of ἃ number of passages which can be best 
explained as mistranslations of a Hebrew text. 
In favour of the third the following reasons may 
be urged :—There is a strong polemic element in 
the psalms ; many invectives are directed against a 
party who are called sinners (ἁμαρτωλοί) or trans- 
gressors (παράνομοι), while the party to which the 
psalmist belongs are the righteous (δίκαιοι) or holy 
(ὅσιοι). The party of the sinners is in power, and 
has usurped David’s throne and the priesthood. 
The holy things are polluted, and secret enor- 
mities are prevalent, ‘The party of the sinners is 
also rich and prosperous, while the saints are for 
the most part poor. 

All these points are strikinely appropriate to 
the Hasmonman rule in its latter days, and to the 
Sadducean party. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinctive Pharisaic doctrines and aspirations are 
maintained and cherished by the psalmist. The 
ideal of a theocracy, the hope of a Messiah, the 
expectation of a retribution, and the views ex- 
pressed abont free will, are all of them just such as 
the Pharisees are known to have held. 

v. CONTENTS OF THE PSALMS.— 

Ps 1. Deals shortly with the sin and punishment 

of Jerusalem. 

2. The siege of Jerusalem ; the sins which led 
to it; the death of the besieger; the 
justice of God. 

3. A contrast between the righteous and the 
sinner. 

4. A description and denunciation of the ‘ men- 
pleasers’ (ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι). 

5. God’s mercy to the righteous. 

6. The fearlessness of the nghteous. 

7. A prayer for God’s chastening. 

8. The sins of Israel, and their punishment: a 
prayer for restoration. 

9. God’s justice and man’s free will. 

10. The blessedness of affliction. 

11. The restoration of Israel. This psalm coin- 
cides largely with Baruch 5, which seems 
to be derived from it. 

12. The deceitful tongue: its deeds and its 
punishment. 

13. The preservation of the righteons and the 
destruction of the sinner. 

14. God’s faithfulness to the righteous; the 
sinner’s insecurity. 

15. The deliverance of the righteous; 
sinner’s fall. 

16. Confession of sin; praise for deliverance ; 

and prayer for future guidance. 

The kingship of God; the overthrow of 
David’s throne; the kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

18. God’s love to Israel; anticipations of 

Messiah’s rule; praise of God as the 
Lord of the heavens. This last portion 
ends abruptly, and seems not connected 
with the rest of the psaln. It may 
possibly be a fraginent of a 19th psalin. 

The most important of these psalms are 2. 4. 8. 
11. 17. 18. 

vi. MESSIANIC TEACHING.—The Messiah of these 
psalms is figured as a king of the seed of David, 
who is to appear in God’s good time to drive out 
the Romans (Gentiles) and Sadducees (sinners), to 
restore the dispersed tribes and renew the glories of 


the 


Jerusalem and its temple, and subdue and convert | 


the Gentiles. He will reign in holiness and justice, 
not by force of arms. He is anointed (χριστός) king 
and priest, but he is not divine. 

The new features in this description are mainly 
two. (1) Messiah is a person. Excluding Dn 7 
as of disputed interpretation, we have this point 
plainly stated for the first time in the literature of 
Palestine. The oldest portion of Sid. Orae., which 
cones from Egypt, has a somewhat similar deserip- 
tion of a coming king (11. 652 ff.). (2) The epithet 
χριστός is here first applied to him, 

We may see in tliis presentation of Messiah a 
result of the brilliant victories of the Maccabees, 
which had reawakened in the popular mind the 
hope of a Jewish monarchy. But this is only 
part of the truth. 

A. designation of Messiah which appears in 
these psalms, and elsewhere only in La 453) and 
Lk 2", is χριστὸς κύριος. A probable view of it is 
that, asin Lamentations, it is a faulty rendering, 
and should be x. κυρίου. 

The interest and importance of these psalms is 
very considerable. They throw much light on the 
aims and thoughts of the Pharisees of onr Lord’s 
time; they mark an important stage in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic idea; and they illus- 
trate in very many points the diction of the NT 
and of the LXX, 

In literary merit they do not stand very high. 
The longer psalms are the best; the shorter ones 
are like centos from the Davidic psalter. Still we 
gain a favourable impression of the author: while 
he is a strong and unsparing partisan, he is clearly 
also a pious and humble-minded man. 

LITERATURE.—A list of editions and notices will be found in 
Ryle and James’s edition ; since the date of that, Gebharit’s aa 
well as the Camb. text have appeared (see above), and also a 
pamphlet by Frankenberg (Die Datierung der Ps. Sol., Giessen, 
1590), and a German version by Prof. Kittel in Kautzsch’s Apokr. 
wu. Pseudepigr. ας AT, ΔΊ, 1. JAMES. 


PSALTERY.—A stringed instrument of music, 
described in art. Music in vol. iii. p. 459%. The 
Gr. ψάλλειν, to harp, gave ψαλτής a harper, and 
ψαλτήριον a harp (used in the widest sense). The 
LAX uses ψαλτήριον as the tr. of tive Heb. words— 
(1) τὴ Gn 4 (EV Sharp’), Ps 494 (EV ‘harp’) 81? 
1493 (EV ‘ harp’), Ezk 26% (EV ‘harp’); (2) 533 or 
ba; Neh 1277, Ps 33? 578 923 108? 1449 150%, Is 5 
(AV ‘viol,’ RV ‘lute’); (3) πὴ Is 85: (EV 
‘stringed instruments’); (4) ~qmips or yrescs Dn 
9... 1. 115s (5) An Job 21 (EV ‘timbrel’). From 
ψαλτήριον was formed Lat. psalterium, from which 
(through Old Fr. psedtcrie) came Eng. ‘ psaltery.’ 
The spelling in Chaucer (following the middle- 
Eng. pronun.) is sautrye, as Alidleres Tale, 27— 

6 And al above ther lay a gay sautrye, 

On which he made a nightes melodye 

So swetely, that al the chambre rong.’ 
Wycelif has a variety of spelling: sautree, sautrie, 
sawtree, sawtrye, and psautrie are all found in the 
Wrychiite versions. ‘The eccles. Lat. psalterium 
was both a psaltery and a song sung to the 
psaltery, and then also the book of songs or the 
Psalter. J. HASTINGS. 


PSALTIEL.—2 Es 5° (Vm). 


PSYCHOLOGY.—An imitial prejudice on this 
topic, arising out of an extravagant claim made 


See PHALTIEL. 


by some writers on its behalf, has first of all to, 


be removed. To frame a complete and indepen- 
dent philosophy of man from the Bible is imypos- 
sible. The attempt cannot commend itself to any 
judiciousinterpreter. The psychology of the Bible 
is largely of a popular character, and not a scien- 
tific system. Moreover, the Bible implicitly takes 
for granted much that men have thonght out 
for themselves on this theme. But the relation 
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of the psychology to the content of revelation is 
very close. It is essential to the other doctrines 
of Scripture—its directly religious doctrines—that 
these be expressed in terms of such underlying 
thoughts on man’s nature and constitution as are 
implied in the Bible itself. For in terms of some 
conception of man—some psychology more or 
less systematic—inust all religious and theological 
statements be couched, But the religious teach- 
ings of the Bible have always suflered injustice 
when they have been forced (as is so commonly the 
case) to take shapes derived from systems of 
thought and theories of man other than tliose of 
Scripture. How constantly all through the Chris- 
tian centuries Christian doctrines have been run 
into the mould of the prevailing philosophies, is 
ΗΔ ΝΣ In the earliest age of Christian specu- 
ation Plato and Plotinus shaped almost all Bible 
interpretation. In the Middle Ages, Aristotle ruled 
the Scholastic Theology, and his sway extended 
down to and beyond the Reformation. Leibnitz 
and Descartes had their age of influence in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Kant and Hegel control 
the forms of thinking of many cultured theologians 
in our own day. But when we seek to work out 
a biblical Theology, when we aim at presenting 
the result of Scripture exegesis in our statement 
of revealed doctrine, we are bound to defer to the 
Scripture way of thinking. We can rid ourselves 
of the mistake which so long vitiated Theology, 
only by observing those ideas of Life and of the 
Soul which the Scripture-writers themselves assuine 
in all their statements. To ascertain the science 
of human life, if it may be so called, to put to- 
ecther such simple psychology as underlies the 
writings of Scripture, cannot be an unnecessary 
task. Theology is not truly biblical, so long as 
it 1s controlled by non- biblical philosophy, and 
such control is inexcusable when it is seen that 
a view of human nature, available for the purpose, 
is native to the source from which Theology itself 
is derived. Two things are assumed here, without 
further explanation. The one is, that such 
materials, of this kind, as the Scriptures give, 
cannot form a complete or independent structure. 
They cannot be rightly treated except in close 
connexion with the proper and principal theme 
of the Bible. They cannot be treated abstractly 
or separately. They occur in the record of a 
revelation of Divine dealings with man for his 
redemption. They must be treated, therefore, in 
line with the history and development of these deal- 
ings. The other is, that they are on the whole 
uniform, that one fairly consecutive and con- 
nected system of ideas on the topic holds through 
the whole Bible. The proof of this will come out 
in the exposition. It is an OT system of thought. 
Even among tlie older apostles in the NT the same 
order of thought rules. Only in the case of the 
Pauline writings is there any marked change or 
advance, consistent enough, however, in its de- 
velopment of the original ideas. 

Rothe has said* that we may appropriately 
speak of a ‘language of the Holy Ghost.’ Cremer, 
who quotes the remark, expounds it thus: ‘The 
spirit of the language assumes a form adequate to 
the new views which the Spirit of Christ creates 
and works.’ t Without attention to this element 
of progress it is impossible to read biblical psychol- 
ogy aright. This alone explains the transition 
from terms in the earlier Scriptures that are 
rather physical than psychical, to those in the 
later Scriptures that are more deeply charged 
with spiritual meaning. A progressive religious 
revelation is intimately connected with the growth 

* Zur Dogmatik, p. 238 (Gotha, 1863). 


) 
co Worterbuch der NT Grécitdt, Vorrede, p. δ (Gotha, 


of humanity, casts growing light upon the nature 
and prospects of man, will therefore be increasingly 
rich in statements and expressions bearing upon 
the knowledge of man himself, and especially of 
liis inner being. It is in the latest records of such 
a revelation that the terms expressive of the facts 
and phenomena of man’s nature should be corre- 
spondingly enriched, diversified, and distinguish- 
able in their meaning. It is on this principle that 
in the sketch which follows so much attention is 
given to the Pauline anthropology. 

i. The bible account of man’s origin first claims 
our attention. What strikes one is the unity and 
simplicity of the conception. We are warned off, 
by the primal passage (Gn 2’), from any sharp 
analysis. ‘The Lorp God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man became a living soul.’ 
There are two elements or factors specified from 
which God formed man—‘ dust from the ground’; 
‘breath of the Almighty,’—and the result is a 
unity. The OT has no definite, single word (unless 
we except 473, which occurs 13 times, namely Gn 
4718, Ju 148.Ὁ. § 3110. 120i, Neh 987, Ps 1108, Ezk 
]11-23) Nah 3?%s, Dn 108; see art. Bopy) for the 
‘body’ apart from the soul. Indeed the term 
‘soul’ is sometimes used for the corpse (Lv 21", 
Nu 68 9% 7. 10 1918), In this primal passage, there- 
fore, the expression ‘man became a living soul’ 
has a characteristic simplicity. We must not 
identify ‘soul’ here with what 10 means in modern 
speech, or even in later biblical language. In 
primitive Scripture usage it means not the ‘im- 
material rational principle’ of the philosophers, 
but simply ‘life embodied.’ So that here the unity 
of the created product is emphatically expressed. 
The suflicient interpretation of the passage is that 
the Divine inspiration awakes the already kneaded 
clay into a living human being. Cf. Ezekiel’s 
vision (ch. 37), where there is, first, the recon- 
struction of the animal frame—bone, sinews, flesh, 
skin; and only after this the ‘ breath’ comes upon 
them, and they live. 

Now, this account of the origin of man is fitted 
to exclude certain dualistic views of his nature 
with which the religion of revelation had to con- 
tend. ‘It directly contradicts the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul’ (Schultz, O7' Theology, 
li. 252, Clark, Edin. 1892). Whether, indeed, the 
formation of man’s frame and the inbreathing of 
his life be taken as successive or simultaneous 
moments in the process of his creation, the de- 
scription is exactly fitted to exclude that priority 
of the soul which was necessary to the transmigra- 
tion taught by Oriental religions, or, to the pre- 
existence theory of the Greek schools. There is 
here no postponenient or degradation of the earthly 
fraine in favour of the soul, as if the soul were 
the man, and the body were only the prison-house 
into which he was sent, or the 5: in which for 
a time he was concealed. According to this 
account, the synthesis of two factors, alike 
honourable, constitutes the man. 

That neither the familiar antithesis, soul and 
body, nor any other pair of expressions by which 
we comnionly render the dual elements in human 
nature, should oceur in this locus classicus, is a fact 
which helps to fix attention on the real character 
of the earlier OT descriptions of man. The fact is 
not explained merely by the absence of analysis. 
Rather is it characteristic of these Scriptures to 
assert the solidarity of man’s constitution—that 
he is of one piece, and not composed of separate or 
independent parts. This assertion is essential to 
the theology of the Bible—to its discovery of human 
sin, and of Divine salvation. In a way not per- 


ceived by many believers in its doctrines, this idea 
of the unity of man’s nature binds into consistency 
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the Scripture account of his Creation, the story of 
his Fall, the character of Kedemption, and all the 
leading features in the working out of his actual 
recovery, from his Regeneration to his Resurrection. 

Later Seriptures suggest a more definite and sepa- 
rate idea of the body. In Job 4° we have 72h aa 
‘houses of clay,’ imitated perhaps in 2 Co 5! ἡ ἐπί- 
vetos. . . οἰκία Tov σκήνους ; also in Dn 715 ‘ grieved in 
my spirit in the midst of my body’ (433; sheath), 2 P 
14 τοῦ σκηνώματός pov. In the OT Apocrypha the 
pre-existence idea is, once at least, suggested, Wis 
719. 205 wood soul fell to my lot, and being good 

. « came into a body undefiled.’* The NT uses 
freely the Greek duality, which has become the 
modern one, ‘soul and body’; and though the OT 
‘flesh and soul’ does not occur in the NT, ‘body 
and spirit’ can take its place. Then, in the 
progress of redemption, it at last appears that 
the discrepancy between tlie two is resolved, when 
the redeemed πνεῦμα shall put on σῶμα πνευματικόν 
(1 Co 15%), ‘a spiritual body,’ which is by no means 
the same as a ‘ bodiless spirit ’ (see BODY). 

11. Let us now pass on to the biblical treatment 
of sin and salvation, and show how these affect the 
various elements of human nature as more specifi- 
cally distinguished through them, especially the 
terms ‘flesh,’ ‘soul,’ and ‘spirit.’ 

Flesh.—Besides the more obvious literal mean- 
ings of this term already discussed in a separate 
article, it acquires a psychological importance when 
we ask whether its general OT scnse is morally 
unfavourable, and what is the origin and force of 
the peculiar meaning it has in St. Paul, as the 
principe or a seat of the principle, of sin in man. 

rom the first application of ‘flesh’ to fallen man 
(Gn 6°) there is nothing in the OT which identifies 
it with the principle of evil. ‘Not a single pas- 
sage can be adduced wherein basér is used to denote 
man’s sensuous nature as the seat of an opposition 
against his spirit and of a bias towards sin’ 
(Miiller, Christian Doct. of Sin, i. 323). It is true 
that ‘flesh’ is used for human kind in contrast 
to higher beings and to God (e.g. Gn 6°, Ps 78%), 
and, so used, brings out his frailty and finitude. 
It is true also that ‘flesh’ as a constituent of human 
nature means the perishable, animal, sensuous, and 
even sensual element of it (e.g. Ee 5%, Is 40%); but 
which of these ideas is prominent in any passage 
must be learned from its connexion and context. 
It is further true that in its meaning of ‘natural 
kinship’ there is often an implied contrast with 
something better—‘Israel after the flesh’ (1 Co 
1018, But the conelusive proof that nothing of 
moral depreciation is necessarily implied in this use 
of ‘flesh,’ is its application to Christ as designat- 
ing His human in contrast with His Divine nature. 
‘The word was made flesh’ (ὁ λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο, Jn 
114), *Who was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the spirit’ (1 Ti 3'°); ‘made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit’ (Ro 1%). 
But in the Pauline Epistles a specific meaning of 
the term emerges. In certain well-known passages 
it denotes the principle which resists the Divine 
law, as contrasted with the ‘mind’ consenting to 
the law that it is good, and which, even in the re- 
renerate, makes war against ‘the spirit.” Here we 
havea very marked ethical significance given to the 
term ‘flesh.’ Nor is it the only term of its kind 
used to denominate the evil principle in man’s 
nature as now under sin. ‘The old man,’ ‘ the body 
of sin,’ ‘the body of the flesh,’ ‘the law in the 
members,’ ‘our members which are upon earth,’ are 
kindred expressions, more or less closely denoting 
the same thing, although ‘ the flesh,’ in its counter- 
poise to ‘the mind’ and to ‘the spirit’ respec- 
tively, is the leading expression (Ro 728 8°, Gal 517). 

* Compare 7b, B15 φθαρτὸν γὰρ σῶμα βαρύνει ψυχήν. 


How is it, then, that this teri ‘ flesh,’ properly 
denoting the lower, corporeal or physical element 
in human nature, should come to denote the being 
of sin in that nature? Is it because this physical 
element is the main seat, or the original source of 
evilin man? But, according to St. Paul, it is not 
in the physical alone that sin has its seat. There 
are siniul desires of tlie mind as well as of the flesh 
(Eph 2%). There is defilement of ‘the spirit’ (2 Co 
7). There are works ealled ‘of the flesh’ which 
have nothing to do with sensuality, 4.0. hatreds, 
variance, emulation, wraths, factions, divisions, 
heresies (Gal 5°, 1 Co 3-3). The apostle calls by 
the name of ‘fleshly wisdom’ what was evidently 
speculative tendency derived from the Greek schools 
(2Co 1"), There were heretics at Colossse whose 
ruling impulse he calls their ‘ fleshly mind,’ though 
they were extreme ascetics, attached to some form 
of Gnosticism (Col 21% 91. 22. 23), 

It might indeed be maintained that if we assume 
the physical nature in man to be the source of evil 
in him, it would be casy to explain how the whole 
man under that influence should be called ‘the 
flesh’ or ‘the body of sin.’ But this assumption 
will not tally with the treatment of man’s bodily 
nature in these writings. Any view implying the 
inherent evil of matter is radically opposed to the 
whole Bible philosophy. It is as opposed to the 
Scripture account of its beginning in the race, as it 
is to our experience of its hrst outbreak in the in- 
dividual. In Genesis the first sin is represented as 
the consequence of a primary rebellion against 
God. The earliest manifestations of evil in chil- 
dren are selfishness, anger, and self-will. Again, 
that the corporeal nature is necessarily at strife 
with the spiritual, isa view which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the claims made upon ‘the body’ in the 
Christian system. Throughout St. Paul’s Epistles, 
Christians are enjoined ‘to yield their members 
instruments of righteousness unto God’ (Ro 6"), to 
‘present their bodies a living sacrifice’ (Ito 121), to 
regard their bodies as ‘members of Christ,’ and as 
‘the temple of the Holy Ghost’ (1 Co 6% 19}, that 
the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body 
(1 Co 6). Still more impossible is it to reconcile 
with such a view the Christian revelation concern- 
ing the future of the redeemed, and the consumma- 
tion of redemption. If sin were the inevitable 
outcome of man’s possession of a body, redemption 
ought to culminate in his deliverance from the 
body, instead of in its change and restoration to a 
higher form (Ph 3%). To say that the matter of 
the body is, or contains, the principle of sin, and 
then to say, as St. Paul does (Ro 8"), that the last 
result of the Redeemer’s Spirit indwelling in us 
shall be to quicken these mortal bodies, would be 
flat self-contradiction. But the view which con- 
nects sin with the material body is neither Hebrew 
nor Christian., It is essentially alien to the whole 
spirit of revelation. No doubt, at a very early 
period in Christian history, chictly through the 
influence of the Greek and some of the Latin 
Fathers, it obtained such hold of Christian thought 
that it continues to colour popular modes of con- 
ception and speech to the present day. One of the 
most obvious examples is that men imagine they 
are uttering a scriptural sentiment when they speak 
of welcoming death as the liberation of the soul 
from the body. Yet the idea of St. Paul is exactly 
the reverse, when he declares that even the re- 
deemed, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
groan within themselves waiting for the adoption, 
2.6. for the redemption of their body (Ro 833). Two 
additional reasons why the apostle cannot be held 
as tracing man’s evil to the corporeal element, may 
be summed up in the words of Julius Miiller: ‘He 


denies the presence of evil in Christ who was par- 


taker of our fleshly nature, and he recognizes its 
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resence in spirits, who are not partakers thereof. 
5. it not, therefore, in the highest degree probable 
that, according to him, evil does not necessarily 
pertain to man’s sensuous nature, that sarxz denotes 
something different from this?’ (7.6. 1. 321). 

Taking, then, the two meanings of the term 
‘flesh,’ we note how impossible it 15, in a way of 
mere ratiocination, to develop the one out of the 
other. The attempt to get the ethical significance 
which St. Paul gives to it out of the elementary 
Hebrew conception of the perishable or earthly part 
of man, signally fails. It leaves out the clearly 
biblical account of the change in human nature 
caused by the Fall. Itis quite inadequate to ex- 
plain how selfishness, wrath, pride, and other non- 
fleshly sins, bear prominently the name ‘works of 
the flesh.’ To assert, for Instance, that sarx 
from its primary meaning, ‘living material of the 
body,’ came by a natural process of thought and 
language to mean ‘the principle of sin,’ is to 
assume human nature to be subject to sin by its 
physical constitution—a view wholly untenable, 
because at variance with the most radical con- 
ception of the Bible from its earliest to its latest 
writings. 

Yet there must be some connexion between the 
two ideas. Otherwise we fall into mere tautology, 
and obtain the profound conclusion that ‘ tle flesh’ 
is sinful human nature. If ‘the flesh’ be nothing 
else than just this condition of human nature which 
is to be explained, then the whole of St. Paul’s 
subtle and acute deduction would be ‘nothing but 
the most wretched argument in a circle’ (Pfleiderer). 
Now, it is quite certain the apostle means to posit 
a principle of sin in man, ‘the sin that dwelleth in 
me,’ ‘the law in my members.’ It is further clear 
that the law or principle of sin is one thing, and 
that the flesh, or native constitution of man in which 
it inheres, is another. It is certain that the sacred 
writer as little develops the principle of sin out 
of the mere physical flesh, as he identifies the 
one with the other. Jt is impossible to deny a 
very pointed reference to the lower element of 
human nature in this important key-word of the 
Pauline theology. But what misleads is the sup- 
position that the lower and higher elements in 
man were conceived of by St. Paul as they were by 
the Greeks or are by ourselves; that the antithesis, 
material and immaterial, is at the basis of the dis- 
tinetion. So long as this idea prevails, it will be 
impossible to get rid of the suspicion that in ‘the 
flesh’ of the Pauline Epistles we have something 
which connects sin essentially with the material 
element in man’s constitution, Let us get rid of 
this idea. Substitute for it the proper biblical 
antithesis, —earthly and heavenly, natural and 
supernatural, that ‘flesh’ is what nature evolves 
(this term being understood, of course, in a theistic 
sense), ‘spirit’ what God in His grace bestows, 
then we can see how the idea of ‘ tiesh,’ even when 
ethically intensified to the utmost, is appreciably 
distinct from the notion of evil necessarily resident 
in matter. The great saying of our Lord in Jn 3° 
is probably the source of apostolic doctrine on the 
point: ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh.’ 
‘Flesh’ has become the proper designation of the 
race as self-evolved and self-continued. Human 
nature as now constituted can produce nothing but 
its like, and that lke is now sinful. ‘ Flesh,’ 
therefore, may be appropriately used for the prin- 
ciple of corrupt nature in the individual, for the 
obvious reason that it is in the course of the flesh, 
or, of the ordinary production of human nature, 
that the evil principle invariably originates. ‘Thus 
the phrase is some explanation of the condition of 
man’s nature, which it describes. Itis no objection 
to this view, but rather a confirmation of its cor- 
rectness, that it grounds the Pauline use of sarz 


on the underlying doctrine of hereditary corruption. 
‘ Flesh’ is that through which man in his natura] 
state is descended froin a sinful race and inherits a 
sinful nature, and the term is used to denote that 
nature. On the other hand, ‘ spirit’ is that through 
which and in which God iniplants the new Divine 
life of holiness, and the term therefore is used to 
denote that life. See FLESH. 

Soul and Spirit.—Let us now direct our atten- 
tion to what 1s usually considered the ere of our 
topic, and which, from the exaggerated use made 
of it by some writers, has led others to explode or 
reject biblical psychology altogether. The ques- 
tion raised is whether the Scripture makes a 
tenable and consistent distinction between sozd 
and spirit. This is the real question which under- 
lies that of the so-called trichotomy of the Bible 
Does the Bible conceive of human nature as three- 
fold, as made up of body, soul, and spirit? The 
only relevant question is the one above stated. 
In what sense and to what extent does the Bible 
recognize a distinction between sowl and spirit? 
A large number, probably a majority, of exegetes 
have been in the habit of concluding that there 
is no real distinction, that the terms are synony- 
mous, or at least interchangeable, and that nothing 
can be asserted beyond a shadowy, poetic distinc- 
tion which enables the sacred writers to employ 
them in parallelism. But when we face the facts 
we are forced to a different conclusion. In the 
Pauline Epistles it is undoubted that a real dis- 
tinction is asserted. The natural or unconverted 
man is said to be sowdish, the renewed man spirrteal 
(ψυχικός, πνευματικός, 1 Co 214-5; cf. Jude™ ψυχικοί, 
πνεῦμα μὴ ἔχοντες). Again, St. Paul asserts that 
the body which all men carry to the grave is 
soulish, but the body of the resurrection is spiritual 
(ψυχικόν, πνευματικόν, 1 Co 15%); that the first man 
was made a living sow, the last Adam a quicken- 
ing spirit (v.”). The distinction of the adjectives 
is repeated in v.*, 

Now, a fact of this sort emerging in such decisive 
and culminating passages of St. Paul’s writings 
compels us to reconsider the usage. If we adhere 
rigidly to the conventional idea that there is no 
real distinction in the terms ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ 
beyond that of parallelism, we must go on to hold 
St. Paul to have introduced, in important passages 
of his writings, an arbitrary and baseless antithesis. 
For this we are certainly not prepared, and are 
thrown back upon the conclusion, which has great 
and growing probability in its favour, that from 
OT usage there was real distinction latent in the 
employment by biblical writers of the terms soud 
and spirit, which distinction was recognized and 
emphasized in these leading passages of St. Paul. 
What the distinction is, it may not be easy to 
determine with precision. [Precision is perhaps 
not present in the case at all. DBut there can 
remain little doubt in the mind of a careful reader 
of Scripture that a distinction makes itself felt 
from the first and throughout. Even in the 
relation of both terms to physical life the dis- 
tinction is felt. To this both pnewna and psyche, 
like réah and nephesh, of which they are the Greek 
equivalents, originally belong. Nephesh is the 
subject or bearer of life, rvuA is the principle of 
life; so that in all OT references to the origin of 
living beings we can distinguish nephesh as life 
constituted in the creature, from ruak as life 
bestowed by the Creator. 

No doubt, the ‘life’ indicated by these terms is 
that of man and the lower animals alike. A 
‘living soul’ is a living creature in general, or an 
animated being. It is used in Gn 15 8 in a wide 
sense of creatures that have life, and the same 
expression is used in Gn 2’ to denote the result, 
even in man, of the Divine creative breath. So, 
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also, rdah and its kindred term néshamdh are used 
for the principle of life, in man and brute alike. 
Tt is the ‘néshamdah of life’ that makes man a living 
soul (1.6.), It is the ‘rziah of life’ that animates 
all creatures threatened by the Flood (017), and all 
those which entered into the ark (715), It is the 
nishmath-riah of life those had which perished 
in the waters (732, These passages prove that no 
distinction is made between the life-principle in 
animals generally and in man. 

But, what is of more importance, they call 
attention to a usage which is practically uniform 
of putting ‘spirit’ (rédah or néshiimah) for the 
animating principle, and ‘soul’ or ‘living soul’ 
(nephesh hayyah) for the animated result. This 
primary distinction of the two terms, when applied 
to physical life, has passed over from the Hebrew 
of the OT to their Greek equivalents in the NT, 
and suggests a reason for their respective employ- 
ment, even when the meaning goes beyond the 
merely physical. If psyche thus means the entire 
being as a constituted life, we can see why it is 
used in such a connexion as that of Jn 10" ‘He 
giveth his life for the sheep’ (psyche, not 26é, nor 
pneuma). If pnewma is the life-principle, we see 
the propriety of its use in Jn 1989 ‘ He gave up the 
ghost ’?(preuma). When we pass from this primary 
application of the two terms to a higher, in which 
they refer not to physical life alone, but also to 
the life of the mind, both terms denote almost 
indifferently the inner nature. For this purpose 
they are used throughout the OT and generally 
even in the NT with no sharp distinction, but 
freely interchanged and combined. As, for in- 
stance, when each is used alone, ‘Why is thy 
spirit so sad?’ ‘Why art thou cast down, my 
soul?’ (1 IX 215, Ps 42"); ‘Jesus was troubled in 
spirit’; ‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowfui’ (Jn 137, 
Mt 268) ; ‘'l'o destroy both soul (psyche) and body’ ; 
‘The body without the spirit (pnewma) is dead’ (Mt 
10°, Ja 258. Or, again, when the two terms occur 
together, in the manner of other terms of Hebrew 
poetry, ‘With my soul (nephesh) have I desired 
thee in the night ; yea, with my spirit (γα) within 
me will Iseek thee early’ (Is 26°) ; ‘My soul (psyche) 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit (pnewma) 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour’ (Lk 14 47); 
‘Stand fast in one spirit (nema), with one soul 
(psyche) striving for the faith of the gospel’ (Ph 1” 
RV). These last quoted passages prove it quite 
impossible to hold that ‘spirit’ can mean exclu- 
sively or mainly the Godward side of man’s inner 
nature, and ‘soul’ the rational or earthward. 
The terms are parallel, or practically equivalent 
expressions for the inner lite as contrasted with 
the outer or bodily life. The whole usage makes 
for the oe bipartite view of human nature, 
and not at all for any tripartite theory. No 
doubt, however, the underlying distinction found 
in the primary or physical application of the 
terms gives propriety to their usage all through ; 
and, when firmly grasped, prepares us to under- 
stand the expanded meaning which they receive 
in the later Scriptures. 

All through Seripture ‘spirit’ denotes life as 
coming from God, ‘soul’ denotes life as consti- 
tuted in the man. Consequently, when the indi- 
vidual life is to be made emphatic, ‘soul’ is used. 
‘Souls’ in Scripture freely denotes persons. My 
‘soul’ is the Ego, the self, and when used like 
‘heart’ for the inner man, and even for the 
feelings, has reference always to special individu- 
ality. On the other hand, ‘spirit’—seldom or 
never used to denote the individual human being 
in this life—is primarily that imparted power by 
which the individual lives. It fitly denotes, there- 
fore, when used as a psychological term, the inner- 
most of the inner life, the higher aspect of the self 
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or personality. Thus the two terms are used, ovei 
the breadth of Scripture, as parallel expressions 
for the inner life. The imner nature is ‘soul’ 
according to its special individual life; it is 
‘spirit’ according to the life- power whence it 
derives its special character. The double phrase 
‘soul and spirit’ presents the man in two aspects 
as his life is viewed from two different points. 

So much for the use of the two words in the 
Scripture at large. But when we come to certain 
NT writings — mainly though not exclusively 
Pauline—a still more definite meaning has set in. 
The adjective ‘psychic’ or ‘soulish’ has taken a 
force not perceptible in its root-word. It has 
become almost equivalent to ‘carnal.’ In Ja 3’ a 
wisdom is spoken of which is ‘earthly, soulish 
(RV sensual), devilish. Of certain predicted 
opponents of the gospel, it is said (Jude) that 
‘they are soulish (AV and RV sensual; RVm 
natural or animal), not having the Spirit.’ St. 
Paul terms the unregenerate who cannot discern 
the things of the spirit of God a ‘soulish’ man 
(1Co 24), The body which we wear at present— 
‘the body of our humiliation’ (Ph 3°!)—is a 
‘soulish’ body, and shall be sown in the grave as 
such (1 Co 15"), The corresponding adjective 
‘pneumatic’ or ‘spiritual’ has now taken on, in 
the parallel passages, a religious sense, and de- 
notes what belongs to the prewma in that sense, 
viz. that which is derived from the spirit of God— 
the spirit of the regenerate life. It is plain that 
if we would not accuse these NT writers—especially 
st. Paul—of introducing groundless distinctions, 
we are drawn to admit a real difference of the 
terms from the first, in the general or wider sense 
already described.* 

Spirit.—On a closely similar line of exegetical 
investigation we explain the Scripture use of this 
term. It is an entirely original biblical term for 
the highest aspect of man’s life. It is almost 
inseparable from the idea of man’s relation to God, 
whether in creation orinredemption. AH through 
the OT it is the supreme term for human life. 
God is spirit, and man has spirit. ‘The spirit 
returns to God who gave it’ (Ec 197), In this 
way the psychology of the Bible is distinguished 
from all ethnic systems. In this it stands entirely 
alone, and is thoroughly consistent with itself 
from first to last. ‘Spirit’ is not so used by Plato, 
by Philo, by the earlier Stoics, by Plotinus and 
the Neo-Platonists, nor indeed anywhere out of 
the circle of Bible thought. It denotes the direct 
dependence of man upon God. The peculiarly 
biblical idea is the attribution to man, as the 
highest in him, of that which is common to man 
with God. ‘Spirit’ is the God-given principle of 
man’s life, physical, mental, and cana Where 
modern analysis imports a false element into it, is 
when an attempt is made to represent πνεῦμα as a 
separable constituent of man’s being, as something 
which can be wanting, dead, or dormant on the 
one hand, restored or confirmed on the other. 
Indeed the whole character of the Bible psycholory 
is mistaken in such attempts to distinguish spirit, 
soul, heart, and the like as separate faculties. 
They are diverse aspects of one indivisible inner life. 

When we come to the Pauline writings, and 
those associated with them in the NT, we find that 
a certain improvement or addition to the force of 
this term has come in; yet one completely in 
harmony with its original meaning. That in man 
which is ‘spiritual’ is, frankly and fully, that 
which is influenced by the spirit of God—by the 
new spirit of regeneration. ‘Spirit’ is more 
entirely used of the renewed man, though there is 
still a clear and appreciable distinction maintained 


*See this discussed in ch. v. of the present writer’s Bibie 
Doctrine of Man, Edin, 1895. 
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between the two. ‘The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God’ (Ro 816), Yet so almost complete is the 
identification, that our translators find it difficult 
—throughout the Epistles—to determine where 
the term spirit ae be distinguished by a capital 
letter. The advance consists in the fact that, 
whereas from the first, man’s life is dignified as 
the direct inbreathing of the Almighty,—néshamah 
or ruéiah from God,—his new life is now signalized 
by a term identical with that bestowed on the 
Third Person of the Holy Trinity. It is one of 
the central doctrines of Christianity concerning 
the theanthropic person of the Son, that, as head 
of the new humanity, He becomes a life - giving 
πνεῦμα --- ὲὸ quickening spirit. At every point in 
the unfolding of the Bible anthropology this 
doctrine of the pneuma mm man will be found 
distinctive. It forms a central element in the 
Divine Image in which he was created, and at the 
climax of redemption it is the appropriate designa- 
tion of the man as renewed in Christ. See SPIRIT. 

Heart is a term used with mucli clearness and 
consistency throughout Scripture, for the imner, 
the real, the hidden and ruling element in man’s 
nature. Translated into modern language it 
denotes, in one of its most frequent applications, 
‘principles of action.’ It is always sufficiently 
distinguished from Being or Personality. From 
the first it is said that ‘every imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart is evil’ (Gn 6°), 2.6. his 
‘principles of action’ are gone wrong, but it is 
never said that the personality is corrupt or de- 
stroyed, Again, it is the great promise of restora- 
tion, ‘a new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you’ (zk 8656), ὁ. 6. new 
principles will be implanted ; yet it is not another 
or a different personality that is given. There is 
not such a sharp distinction in Bible speech as that 
which we have introduced into modern language 
between the Aead and the heart. There is no 
marked separation of the rational and intellectual 
elements in man’s nature from the emotional or 
volitional. Although there is, to some extent, a 
distinction of this kind between 233 and ws, all 
inward elements of whatever sort may be included 
under heart: even such as good judgment and 
clear perception are, at least in the OT, considered 
as qualities of heart. In the writings of tlie older 
apostles the OT idea of ‘heart’ is still the ruling 
one. Indeed, in these NT writings the Greek 
terms for the intellectual life of man are used for 
the more general OT terms ‘ Heart,’ ‘Soul,’ and 
the like, without any precision whatever. Thus 
the LXX, on occasion (6.4. Dt 6°, B), uses διάνοια for 
lébhabh. St. Mark (12°*) uses σύνεσις for nephesh. 
St. Luke introduces διάνοια along with καρδία, ψυχή, 
and ἰσχύς (1037. See HEART. 

It is plain, however, that in the writings of St. 
Paul and those allied to him, these Greek expres- 
sions for the intellectual elements in man have 
acquired more place, although no very marked 
precision. In especial, St. Paul has a firm con- 
ception of MIND (νοῦς) as the highest expression 
for man’s mental or intellectual faculty, as that 
which in man, under grace, is appealed to by the 
Divine law (Ro 733. 35), and as that, on the other 
hand, which is to be distinguished from the 
afiatus or influence upon him of the supernatural 
(1 Co 14415), Then there is introduced in {1656 
writings a free use of the similar and related 
terms in which the Greek language was so rich, 
σύνεσις understanding, λόγος reason, διαλογισμός 
reasoning, νοήματα thinkings, φρόνημα minding or | 
disposition, but scarcely any one of these used | 
with strictness or accuracy. See MIND. 

The one instance in which a Greek term of this 
character is introduced and adhered to in the 


NT, is συνείδησις or conscience. It is once used 
by the LXX in the OT (Ec 10”), where it is also 
introduced by our translators on the margin, but 
obviously rather with the mcaning ‘ consciousness’ 
than ‘conscience.’ The force of it in Wis 17" (‘a 
witness within,’ RV) is more nearly our own. To 
trace the advance of the term from its literal 
meaning of ‘self-consciousness’ to its full ethical 
import, would take us outside of biblical matter 
altogether. Its clear and full recognition in 
pagan literature is significant. Lightfoot speaks 
in somewhat strong terms of this word as the 
‘crowning triumph of ethical nomenclature,’ 
which ‘if not struck in the mint of the Stoics, 
at all events became current coin through their 
influence.’ He cites it as a special instance of 
‘the extent to which Stoic philosophy liad leavened 
the moral vocabulary of the civilized world at the 
time of the Christian era.’ Now its use in the NT 
precisely corresponds to this estimate. It does not 
occur in the Gospels except in Jn 89, a passage 
which the best scholarship does not hold to be 
genuine. It occurs twice in the addresses of St. 
Paul recorded in Acts; plentifully in the Epistles 
of Paul and of Peter and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and in all these places its force is equi- 
valent to that which it still bears in modern speech. 
Were we to bring it into line with the older 
biblical usage, it might be reckoned a function of 
πνεῦμα so far as it signifies ‘self-consciousness’ ; 
and of καρδία wien regarded as moral approval or 
disapproval. In confirmation of this 1t is to be 
noted that St. John uses καρδία (1 Jn 3%) in a 
connexion where St. Paul would have used νοῦς or 
συνείδησις. ‘The use of conscience, however, is so 
definite and consistent as to force us to the con- 
clusion that it was introduced into the NT as a 
full-fledged idea. See CONSCIENCE. 

The system of thought thus sketched belongs 
essentially to the OT. It is what Continental 
writers call a ‘psychology of the Hebrews.’ In 
our outline, this fact is rather concealed by the 
almost disproportionate attention given to the 
important modifications made on it by the Apostle 
Paul. But the system itsclf is the ruling one, 
not only throughout the OT but in the writings 
of the older apostles in the NT. The Greek terms 
supplied by the Septuagint are taken up in their 
OT meanings, and from these the writers seldom 
or never depart. The leading psychological notions 
are those attached to the simple terms spirit, soul, 
flesh, heart. These four are the voces signate of 
the entire Scripture view of man’s nature and con- 
stitution. They are all grouped round the idea of 
life, or of a living being. The first two—soul and 
spirit—represent in different ways, or, from different 
points of view, the life itself. The last two—flesh 
and heart—denote respectively the life-environ- 
ment and the life-organ,—the former, that in which 
life inheres ; the latter, that through which it acts. 
So much for their simple and primary meaning. 
In their secondary meaning they are grouped as 
follows: spirit, soul, flesh are expressions for 
man’s whole nature viewed from different points. 
They are not three natures. Man’s one nature 
is really expressed by each of them, so that each 
alone may designate the human being. ‘Thus man 
is flesh as an embodied perishable creature. ‘ All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 
flower of the field’ (Is 405). Man again is soul, as 
a living being, an individual responsible creature, 
‘All souls are mine’ (Ezk 18*). Once more, man 
is spirit. More commonly, however, he is said to 
have or possess ‘spirit’ as his life - principle. 
‘Heart’ stands outside this triad, because man is 
never called a ‘heart,’ or men collectively spoken 
of as ‘hearts.’ ‘ Heart’ never denotes the personal 
subject, but always the organ of the personality. 
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Again, the four terms may be thus grouped: 
‘spirit,’ ‘soul,’ ‘heart’ may be used to denote, 
each of them, one side of man’s double-sided 
nature, viz. his inner or higher life. Over 
against any one of these may stand ‘flesh’; as 
representing his nature on its outer or lower side, 
so that the combination will express in familiar 
duality the whole of man as ‘flesh and spirit,’ 
‘flesh and soul,’ or ‘flesh and heart.’ The two 
latter combinations are the ruling ones in the OT. 
Thus ‘soul’ and ‘flesh’ occur. ‘My soul thirsteth 
for thee, and my flesh longeth for thee’ (Ps 63'). 
‘My tlesh in my teeth, and my life (soul) in my 
hand’ (Job 13%). ‘His flesh hath pain, and his 
soul mourneth’ (Job 14”), A land entirely stripped 
of its trees and of its crops is said be ‘consumed 
soul and body’ (Is 1018 Heb. ‘from the soul and 
even to the flesh’). Equally characteristic is the 
conjunction of ‘flesh’ with ‘heart’ for the whole 
human being. Aliens wholly unfit for God’s ser- 
vice are described as ‘uneircumcised in heart and 
flesh’? (Ezk 4179, The man whose whole being 
is given to pleasure ‘scarches in his heart how to 
cheer his flesh’ (Ee 2? RV), ‘Remove sorrow from 
thy heart and put away evil from thy flesh’ (Ec 
11"), The swmmeumn bonum of luman life is when 
a ‘sound heart is the life of the flesh’ (Pr 14°), an 
expression which reminds one of the elassie mens 
sana im corpore sano. This dualism of the OT is 
clinched in the memorable description of its final 
form, when ‘the dust returns to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ee 12’), 

The distribution of parts, however, is not in- 
variably or rigidly dualistie. For along with such 
as those now quoted we have also various trinal 
phrases, 6.0. ‘My soul longeth . . . for the courts 
of the Lord; my heart and my flesh crieth out unto 
the living God’ (Ps 847). ‘My heart is glad and 
my glory rejoiceth, my flesh also dwelleth in 
safety’ (Ps 109). ‘Mine eye is consumed with gricf, 
yea, my soul and my belly’ (RV ‘body,’ Ps 31%). 
Yet, dual or trinal though the terms may be, the 
intention is essentially bipartite, viz. to express 
in man the inner and the outer, the higher and the 
lower, the animating and the animated ali resting 
upon the primal contrast of what is earth-derived 
with what is God-inbreathed. 

Such is a condensed account of the Bible treat- 
ment of psychological terms and ideas, which also 
goes a long way to fix the biblical teaching about 
Man. At most of the important points, the Bible 
view of man’s nature coincides with that of human 
psychology at large. Seripture frankly and fully 
confirms the view which places man among the 
animals, but at their head. It makes man differ 
in no respect as to the origination of his pliysical 
frame, but in two most important particulars it 
distinguishes man altogether from the animals— 
in the direct and immediate connexion of his 
origin with God, and in his survival of death (see 
artt. ESCHATOLOGY and RESURRECTION). 
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PTOLEMAIS (Πτολεμαΐς) is the NT name of the 
old Canaanitish stronghold Acco (which see). It 
received this name froin Ptolemy 11, Philadelphus 
when, after the conquest of Syria and the death of 
Alexander the Great, it came into his possession. 
For several hundred years, throughout its inde- 
pendenee during the wars of the Maccabees, and 
under the dominion of Rome, when it received the 
privileges of a Roman city, this title supplanted the 
original name. At Ptolemais, Jonathan Maccabeus 
was treacherously captured (1 Mac 1918). and the 
Greeks had built there a splendid temple to Jupiter. 
It is only onee noticed in the NT, in connexion 
with the missionary journey of St. Paul from 
Tyre to Cwsarea (Ac 21’) There was a small 
band of Christian converts in the place, and it is 
recorded that the Apostle abode with them one 
day. DPtolemais was favourably situated as regards 
both sea and land approaches. On the oecasion of 
the Aposile’s visit, we are told that he came by sea, 
having sailed from the harbour of Tyre, and that 
he proceeded on foot to Cxesarea and from thenee 
to Jerusalem. But there is every likelihood, judg- 
ing from Ae 11° 12° 155. 80 15:9. that he must have 
passed several times through the city, by the ancient 
land-route along the coast that eonnected Ceesarea 
by means of the rocky pass of the Ladder of T'yre 
with Antioch. 

Josephus (Ant. XIV. xv. 1) tells us that Herod 
landed at Ptolemais on his voyage from Italy to 
Syria. It may be mentioned that there is another 
Ptolemais, the capital of Pentapolis in Cyrenaica, 
of which the celebrated Synesius, the pupil of 
Hypatia of Alexandria, was bishop early in the 
Sth century. In the extremely interesting series 
of lis letters which are still extant, there is one 
addressed to all Christian bishops throughout the 
world, in whieh be announces that he had excom- 
municated, at a Diocesan Synod, Andronicus, the 
governor of the place, on account of his erimes 
against the Church. 

As it was a seaport town, the Jews, who were 
not a maritime people, toolk very little interest in 
the Syrian Ptolemais, and therefore it hardly 
figures on the pages of Seripture. But in 
medizval times it rose into great fame under the 
name of Acre, which is closely connected with its 
original name of Acco, and has obseured all the 
other names imposed or altered at different times 
by foreigners. Elsewhere in the Holy Land sacred 
memories almost obliterate secular ones; but here 
it is the reverse. The civil history of Acre is de- 
cidedly Western, as is the prominent headland 
on which it is situated, which pushes itself farther 
out from the monotonous eoast than any other 
place in Palestine, except Carmel. On this project- 
ing shoulder of the Holy Land the town occupies 
so commanding a position that Napoleon ealled 
it the Key of Syria. At a distance it presents 
the appearance of a strongly fortified Kuropean 
town, but its arehiteectural features inside are 
thoroughly Oriental in character. At the time of 
the Crusaders it was the Castella Peregrinorum, the 
prineipal landing-place of pilgrims to Jerusalem ; 
and it was the last foothold of the Crusaders on 
the saered soil. Here was the principal seat of 
the great knightly orders of St. John of the 
Temple and the Hospital, who gave it the French 
name of St. Jean d’Acre. It hada large share in 
the feudal and ecelesiastical wars of Europe, and 
in the unhappy political intrigues of the Republics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. It has been subjected 
to numerous sieges, from the days of Baldwin, the 
founder of the shortlived dynasty of the Latin 
sovereigns of the Eastern empire, to those of 
Napoleon, whose destiny was here first marred by 
defeat. Saladin, Coeur de Lion, and Sir Sydney 
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with this fortress. The last siege took place in 
1840, when Sir Charles Napier, fighting for the 
Turks, took the town from the Egyptians under 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Acre never recovered the bombardment of the 
English fleet ; and it is now a dull, ruinous town 
of about 10,000 inhabitants. It is the market-place 
of the Syrian wheat trade; and the bread manu- 
factured from the rich crops grown on tlie sur- 
rounding plain of Acre is proverbially said to be 
‘the best in the Holy Land’; thus maintaining still 
the reputation it had acquired in the days of Israel, 
when the Patriarch cast the blessing of his son into 
its local mould, ‘out of Asher his bread shall be 
fat.’ The shallow Nahr N’amdn, the ancient 
Belus, which falls into its broad bay, recalls the 
Greek story of the chance invention of glass on 
its banks; and the patriarchal promise to the lot 
of Issachar of ‘the treasures hid in the sands,’ 
which may have had something to do with the 
ancient classical tradition. The view from the 
shattered ramparts is very extensive and beautiful, 
comprising on the one side the opposite headland 
of Carmel, reflected in the blue waters of the 
curved bay, and on the other the dark green 
plain along the coast up to the white promontory 
of the Ladder of Tyre; the distant snow-clad 
Lebanon range fading northwards in the clouds; 
while the eastern horizon is closed up by the 
shadowy hills of Galilee. 
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PTOLEMY (Πτολεμαῖος, a metric alternative for 
the Ion. πολεμήϊος, warlike’) 10. surnamed Σωτήρ, 
‘Preserver’ (on aceount of his defence of the 
Rhodians in B.c. 306; Paus. i. 8. 6; or by the 
Confed. of the Cyclades, who claim the credit, 
according to Inseript. 373 in Michel’s Recwzeil—see 
Mahatly, Emp. Ptol. 110f.), was the son of Lagus 
and Arsinoé, a reputed concubine of Philip of 
Macedon. He was born about B.c. 367, and upon 
the death of Alexander (1 Mae 1959) he assumed 
the satrapy of Egypt. For the intricate details of 
the wars that preceded his assumption of royalty 
in B.C. 305, see Muahaffy, op. cit. 27-58 : Droysen, 
Hellenismus ; Niese, Gesch. der Griech. Stacéen, 
pt. 1.—by each of whom the original autliorities 
are given. He abdicated in B.C. 285 in favour of 
his second son, and died two years later, with his 
dynasty firmly established by his wise and vigorous 
administration upon the throne of Egypt. In the 
course of his campaigns he several times traversed 
or occupied Palestine. In B.c. 320 (Cless in Pauly, 
art. ‘Ptoiemy’), or more probably eight years 
later, he took advantage αἱ the Sabbath law to 
seize Jerusalem on that day (Jos. Azé. XII. 1.), but 
so ingratiated himself with the people that many 
of them accompanied him to Egypt and settled 
there (Jos. 6. Ap. 1. 22; Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Grec. i. 393). They were employed partly as mer- 
cenaries ; and in Alexandria a kind of citizenship 
and a special quarter of the city appear to have 
been assigned them (Jos. Wars, 11. xviii. 7). Sueli 
migrations to Eeypt occurred three or four times 
during this reign ; and the favour with which the 
Egyp. rule was regarded in Palestine was largely 
due to the kindness with which the settlers were 
treated, and to the comparative avoidance of inter- 
ference with their religious practices. It has been 
assumed (e.g. by Cheyne) that Is 1918:25 (this pas- 
sage may allude to the Jewish temple at Heliopolis 
founded in the time of Ptol. VIl.) was written in 
the time of this king, and he is generally held to 
be ‘the king of the south’ referred to in Dn 115, 
where the RVm is to be preferred. 

R. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY 1]. (afterwards known as Φιλάδελῴφος, 
* brother-loving,’ from the title adopted by his 
sister and wife, Arsinoé), the youngest son of 
Soter, succeeded his father in B.c. 285. He con- 
tinued his father’s policy, and, instead of Hellen- 
izing Egypt, treated the country rather as a private 
estate to be administered wisely in the intcrest of 
its proprietor. On the series of coins whicli he 
struck at Tyre the earliest date that occurs is 
B.C. 266 (Poole, Coins of Ptol. xxix.); and conse- 
quently his first Syrian war took place at least two 
or three years earlier. From that time Palestine 
formed a permanent part of his kingdom, his 
right to hold it as an inheritance from his father 
having been unrecognized before. Among the 
cities which he founded were Philotera to the 
south of the Lake of Galilee (Polyb. v. 70), Phila- 
delphia on the site of Rabbah (Jerome, in Ezck. 25), 
and Ptolemais on the site of Acco (pseudo-Aristeas 
in Merx, Archiv, i. 274; Droysen, Hellenismus, 
111. 2. 305). In these foundations his principal 
object seems to have been to conciliate the people, 
and to furnish himself with centres of influence. 
A second Syrian war soon after B.C. 250 was pro- 
voked by an attempt on the part of Antiochus 11. 
to annex the country ; but of its details nothing 
is known with certainty, except that Philadelplus 
lost no part either of his dominions or apparently 
of his supremacy by sea in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He died in B.c. 247. The reign of Phila- 
delphus was a brilliant literary epoch in Alex- 
andria. At his court, as officials of the Museum 
and Library which his father founded and he 
fostered, gathered many of the most eminent 
writers, artists, dilettanti, of the period: and 
thus was provided a place for the fusion of Jewish 
and Greek ideas, and a means of introducing the 
latter into Palestine itself. Itis not impossible that 
the story of tle origin of the LX is so far correct, 
that the Pent. and perhaps also Joshua were trans- 
lated during his reign and under royal patronage : 
see SEPTUAGINT. Dn 116 is to be interpreted 
of Philadelphus; but the latter part of the verse 
is so vague and even so difficult of translation that 
there is ground for suspicion that the text is 
corrupt. It has been conjectured that Ps 72 was 
written soon after the accession of Philadelphus as 
au expression of the anticipations which his repu- 
tation warranted, and Ps 45 in honour of his 
marriage with the daughter of Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace; but neither conjecture has much sup- 
port. R. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY III. (first styled Bvepyérys, “ benefac- 
tor,’ in a decrec of the synod of Canopus in B.C, 
238) succeeded his father Philadelphns in B.c. 247. 
Soon after his accession, to avenge the murder of 
his sister at Antioch, he engaged in the third 
Syrian war, during which his conquests led him far 
into the East, and on his return from which he is 
alleged to liave offered sacrifices in Jerus. (Jos. ¢. 
Ap. ii. 5). In B.c. 229 the control of the Jewish 
taxes was entrusted to Josephus, nephew of Onias 
1., according to an account (Jos. Anz. XII. iv. 1-5), 
for which there is probably some historical basis, 
and which is an evidence of the mildness and 
consequent popularity of the Egyp. rule. Of the 
later history of Euergetes only the scantiest 
information has been preserved. He appears to 
have devoted himself principally to the internal 
development of his kingdom, which was at the 
height of prosperity in B.c. 222, when le was 
murdered by his son (Justin, xxix. 1), or more 
probably died a natural death (Polyb. 11. 71). Dn 
117° is to be interpreted of Euergetes, the middle 
verse relating to the act by which he won his 
title—the restoration of the Egyp. idols carried 
off by Cambyses nearly three centuries before, 


PTOLEMY IV. 


This king must not be confounded with the 
Euergetes of the Prologue to Sirach. The data 
of time show that the latter must have been 
Euergetes I1., known also as Physcon, who was 
admitted by his brother to conjoint sovereignty in 
B.C. 170, and died in B.c. 117. Rh. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY IY. (Φιλοπάτωρ, strictly ‘fond of his 
father,’ though the title appears to have been 
given in the belief that he was designated for the 
throne by his father) succeeded his father Euer- 
getes in B.C. 222. In the fifth year of his reign he 
was forced into an expedition to recover Palestine 
from Antiochus the Great, who was completely 
defeated in a battle near Raphia, Dn 111» 12 isa 
summary of the campaign. <A treaty of peace was 
made with Antiochus (Polyb. v. 87), and Ptolemy 
returned homewards, At Jerus., according tu a 
story in 3 Mac., he attempted to enter the Holy of 
Holes against the indignant protests of the people, 
but fell in a fit on its threshold. Jtenouncing his 
purpose, he returned to Alexandria, where his 
rage against the Jews showed itself in an edict 
commanding them to practise idolatry on pain of 
degradation from citizenship. So many refused, 
that in an access of wrath he gave ordery for all 
the Jews in Egypt to be collected at Alexandria 
to be put to death. The royal design was again 
thwarted by supernatural occurrences: and a 
national feast was appointed to comrnemorate 
the deliverance. The last statement may be re- 
garded as authentic, and it is not unlikely that 
the Jews under this king lost some of their privi- 
leges, and joined the Egyp. natives in uneasiness 
and insurrection (Polyb. v. 107, xiv. 12); but 
very little reliance can be safely placed on 3 Mac. 
ΟἹ the rest of his reign, which terminated in B.C. 
205, little is recorded beyond his extreme licenti- 
ousness and his Napoleonic love of building. 

Rk. W. Moss. 

PTOLEMY VY. (ἘἘπιφανής, ‘illustrious’) had no 
sooner succeeded his father, Philopator, in B.c. 
205, than Antiochus the Great took advantage of 
the Egyp. king’s minority to seize Palestine. 
Ptolemy’s gencral, Scopas, was sent to recover 
the country, but was defeated near the sources of 
the Jordan, and compelled to surrender at Sidon 
(Jerome, 77 Dan. 11), Many of the Jews were 
led by the concessions of Antiochus (Jos. Ant. 
XII. 111, 3) to transfer to him their allegiance, and 
the country passed finally from under the control 
of Egypt. When the Romans forbade Antiochus 
to attack Ptolemy, he conciliated both, but re- 
tained his conquests by betrothing his daughter 
Cleopatra to the Egyp. king (B.c. 198). The 
marriage was celebrated in B.c. 198, the Syrian 
princess receiving as her dowry the royal share of 
the taxes of the conquered provinces, but no right 
of interference in their government. On the death 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy decided to invade Syria, 
but before his preparations were complete was 
poisoncd in B.C. 182, or the early part of the 
following year. Dn 11%" is to be interpreted 
of these relations between Ptolemy and Anti- 
ochus; but 11° must refer to a futile attempt 
to restore the independence of Israel (Bevan, in 
foc.) rather than to a preference for Antiochus by 
a party amongst the Jews, for in that case the 
phrases, so far as they are intelligible, are con- 
trary to fact. KR. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY VI. (should be reckoned as VIL, 
as there is evidence of the brief reign of an 
older brother: for the authorities and the present 


state of the question, see Mahaify, Emp. Péol. | 


329 f.—sumamed Φιλομήτωρ, ‘lover of his mother ’) 


spent the first seven years of his reign under the | resident in the great centre of Leontopolis. 


PTOLEMY VIL. 17] 


under the governorship of Ptolemy Macron (2 Mae 
10), who afterwards transferred his allegiance to 
Syria. Soon after her death he took the govern- 
ment into his own hands; and amongst the envoys 
who came for the occasion was Apollonius, who 
was instructed to discover the feelings of the 
Keyp. court towards Syria (2 Mac 4"). In 1.6. 
173 the king married his sister Cleopatra. Two 
years later he was defeated on the borders of 
Keypt by Antiochus IV., who overran the country 
(1 Mac 1.88} and got possession of the king. The 
latter’s brother, EKuergetes II, was at once raised 
to the throne by the people of Alexandria, and, 
when Antiochus retired, reigned conjointly with 
his brother (B.c. 170). In B.c. 163 Philometoi 
was driven out of Egypt by his brother, but 
restored soon after by order of the Noman senate, 
the kingdom being divided and Cyrene assigned 
to Euergetes. From B.c. 154 there was peace 
between the brothers, About the same time must 
be dated the foundation of the temple of Onias, 
near Heliopolis (Jos. Amt. XIII 111. 1-8), the cir- 
cumstances of which are an evidence of the king’s 
popularity amongst and favour to the Jews. To 
the same conclusion point his employment of 
Jewish generals (Jos. ¢ Ap. i. 5), his relation 
to the Jew Aristobulus (2 Mac 1!"), who is iden- 
tified with the Alexandrian philosopher of the 
same name by Clemens Alex, (Strom. v. 14. 97) 
and Eusebius (Prep. Evang. vill. 9), and possibly 
also the dedication of Ad. Est 111. When Alex- 
ander Balas was trying to establish his authority 
over Palestine, he sought alliance with Philometor 
(1 Mae 107°°), whose daughter Cleopatra was 
given him in marriage about B.c. 150. With a 
view to take advantage of the rivalry between 
Balas and Demetrius (1 Mac 111), or more prob- 
ably in anger at the suspected treason of the 
former (Jos. Ant, XIII. iv. 6), Ptolemy again 
invaded Syria, and attached to himself Demetrius 
by promises of support and of marriage with Cleo- 
patra; but, after making himself master of Antioch, 
he retained the crown of Syria for himself. Balas 
was defeated in battle, and killed in the course of 
his flight; but Ptolemy was wounded mortally, 
and only lived to have 1115 enemy’s head presented 
to him, in B.c. 146 (1 Mae 11°48; Jos. Ant. XIII. 
iv. 8). Dn 11” is to be understood of the wars 
between Philometor and Antiochus Iv. 
It. W. Moss. 

PTOLEMY ὙΠ). (more correctly 1x., the young 
son of Cleopatra 11. having reigned for a few 
months, assumed the title of Euergetes I1., possibly 
at his coronation at Memphis, but was better 
known amongst his Greek subjects by the nick- 
name of Physcon, ‘ fat-paunech’) succeeded to sole 
rule in 8.0. 146 or the following year, and died 
about thirty years afterwards. Justin and Strabo 
describe him as tyrannous to his subjects, and as 
shrinking from no crime; but the papyri (ef. 
especially Mahafiy in vol. iv. 192ff of Vetrie’s 
Hist. of Egypt) represent him as extending the 
commercial bounds of Egypt, and as upholding 
law and order within it. ‘There are indications in 
two texts from Athribis (cf. also Grenfell’s Papyri, 
i, 74f.) that he protected and was popular amongst 
his Jewish subjects. If so, the evidence against 
the theory that 3 Mac. records persecutions during 
his reign is increased. In the Prologue to Sir. the 
editor of the Gr. version states that he came to 
Egypt in the 30th year of Euergetes (B.c. 133, 
the reckoning being from the commencement of 
the joint reign of the brothers), and implies that by 
that time the entire OT had already been trans- 
lated for the benefit of the Jews in Egypt, prob- 
ably with special reference to the needs of those 
The 


regency of his mother, Cyprus being meanwhile! task appears to have been begun in the reign of 


172 PUAH 


PUBLICAN 


Philopator, possibly earlier, and may have been 
eompleted shortly before the visit of the writer of 
the Prologue. 


LITERATURE.—Of Ptolemaic literature a good summary to 
1895 is given in Wachsmuth’s Hinleitung in das Studiuim der 
alien Geschichte, 579 ff., whilst the articles, especially by Cless 
and by Wilcken, in the new edition of Pauly’s /calencyclopédie, 
ed. Wissowa, are invaluable. The principal sources are Justin’s 
Hpitome; Pausanias, bk. i.3; Jerome, Com, on Dan. οἷ, : 
Plutarch’s Life of Cleomenes; Josephus, Diodorus, Polybius, 
and Livy, of which any edition with a good index will furnish 
a list of the scattered passages referring to the Piclemies. 
Careful and ingenious use is made of inscriptions by Mahaffy in 
his Empire of the Ptolemics, and in his sketch of the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty in the fourth volume of Petrie’s Hist. of Egypt. 
Amongst the best connected histories are Droysen’s Geschichte 
des Hellenismus, and Strack’s Dynastie der Ptolemdcr, For 
the inscriptions, in addition to the memoirs of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, Wilcken’s Archiv fiir Papyrus-forschung, 
Mahafiy’s Pcirie Papyri in 3 vols, of ‘Cunningham Memoirs’ of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Revillout's Revue Hguptologique and 
Jiélanges, should be consulted. A great wealth of papyri has 
accumulated, in the British Museum and the Louvre, at Leyden, 
Turin, Rome, and elsewhere, and these are gradually being 
edited in separate memoirs or in one of the Egyptological 
periodicals by Grenfell, Ifunt, and others; but only a com- 
paratively small proportion relate to the period of the Ptolemies. 
For further or more general literature reference should be made 
to the bibliographical note at the close of the article on Hevet, 


, R. W. Moss. 


vol.i. p. 667. 

PUAH.—41. (9395 ; Φουά) Ex 14, one of the Hebrew 
midwives in Egypt. Philo (Quis rerum divin. p. 
389 f., ed. 16138) identifies this name with 2, perhaps 
tightly, and explains, Φονὰ ἐρυθρὰν ἑρμηνεύεται. 2. 
(7992; Povd) Je 101, of the tribe of Issachar, father 
of the minor judge Tola. Puah is called ‘son of 
Dodo,’ for which LXX and Syr. give the improb- 
able rendering, ‘son of his [Abimelech’s] uncle.’ 
A. recension of LXX, represented by 8 minuscles, 
renders . . . υἱὸν Φονὰ υἱὸν Kapié [Καρηὲ] πατραδέλφου 
αὐτοῦ, «.7.A.3 hence Hollenberg (ZATIV i. 104 ἢ.) 
concludes that Puah was the son of mip (cf. 2K 
29", Jer 408), and that the name has fallen ont 
of MT. Moore (Judges, p. 273) suggests that 
Kapé is only a corruption of Issachar; the MT 
is probably right. 3. In the lists of Issachar, 
Gn 46", Nu 26” (ΠΒ Puvah), 1 Ch 7! (ays), Puah 
appears as the brother, not the father of Tola. 
Loth are probably names of clans rather than of 
individuals. 


The meaning of Puah is uncertain. The name 


5S ~~ 


has been connected with the Arab. 559 Suh, a plant 


yielding a red dye, ‘madder,’ the Rubia tinctorum 
of Linn. In Talm. 7m5 is used in this sense, eq. 
Shabb. 896, Lrub. 00. See Liw (Aramédische 
Phanzcnnamen, 251), If this be so, the connexion 
with Tola, ‘the erimson worm,’ is interesting. 
Lagarde (Jftétheil. iii. 1889, 281) takes puah to be 
a sea-weed = φῦκος, and explains that Issachar’s son 
was so called because he used sea-weed in dyeing ; 
Issachar dwelt by the sea (Dt 33"). But the rubia 
tinet. 15 not a sea-weed. G. A. COOKE. 


PUBLICAN (τελώνης, from τέλος, ‘tax’; Lat. publi- 
canus).—In the widest sense the word publicanus 
stands for any one who has business connexions 
with the State. It is usually employed in a nar- 
rower and more specific sense for a farmer-general 
of the revenue—by preference a man of equestrian 
rank(who was also sometimes designated ‘manceps,’ 
e.g. Cicero, Div. in Caeeilium, 33, and ‘redemptor,’ 
Div. ii. 47). The name was also given to the agents 
of the farmer of the revenue, whom he employed 
in collecting the taxes. In Palestine the taxes 
went to the imperial treasury (fiseus), not to that 
of the senate (erariwm). Under the procurator 
the Judean taxes were paid through that official, 
whose primary function was the superintendence 
of the revenue. In the territories assigned to the 
petty kings and tetrarchs, such as that of Herod 


Antipas, the payment was made to those authori- 
ties. Even separate cities were allowed to collect 
their own taxes. An inscription in Greek and 
Aramaic at Palmyra, giving the eustom tariff of a 
number of articles in the time of Hadrian, shows 
that the town had a certain authority in deter- 
mining the details of its own taxation (Schiirer, 
AJP 1. ii. 67 ff.). 

The publican leased the customs of a particular 
district for a fixed aunual sum, gaining what the 
revenue yielded in excess of that amount, and 
being required to make good any deficiency. In 
earlier times even direct taxes Ἂν been farmed 
(Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 1, 3, 4, 5). But this was no 
longer the case in NT days. The publicans of 
whom we read in the Gospels were engaged in 
collecting the custom dues on exports (Marquardt, 
Riomische Staatsverwaltung, i. Ὁ. 26118). Pliny 
mentions that merchants from Arabia paid custom 
dues at Gaza (HN xii. 63-65). In Jericho there 
Was an ἀρχιτελώνης, possibly himself the farmer of 
the customs of that important trade centre. Most 
of the NT publicans could only have been tax- 
collectors, subordinate to the official who more 
strictly bore the name ‘publicanus.’ Publicans 
formed themselves into companies (soevetates publi- 
canorum), each member taking a quarter, or ἃ 
lesser share, of the collecting and its profits or 
losses, according to the amount of capital invested. 
In the time of the Cxesars the contract was for five 
years. 

It is evident that such a system as this would 
be liable to abuse, especially in a neglected and 
ill-governed province. It is expressly statea in 
the Palmyra inscription that the authorities 
should prevent the lessee of the customs from 
exacting anything beyond what was required by 
the law. Differences having arisen, a fixed tariff 
for a number of articles appears on the inscription 
to prevent misunderstandings and undue exactions. 
The unpopularity of the publican was partly due 
to lis being a servant of the hated Roman govern- 
ment. This would be the case especially in Judwa 
under the procurators. The case of Galilee under 
Herod Antipas was somewhat different; and yet 
the Herods were dependent on and subservient to 
Rome. For a Jew to engage in eollecting the 
revenues that went to support the foreign domina- 
tion, was regarded as peculiarly mean and un- 
patriotic. If he grew rich it was on tlie spoils 
wrung from his brethren by the oppressor. Conse- 
quently men who had a due regard for their own 
good name would shrink from accepting the office. 
This would lead to its falling into the hands of 
persons of doubtful reputation. Then the farm- 
ing of the customs was a direct Incentive to dis- 
honesty. In Rabbinical literature the tax-gatherer 
iscommonly treated as a robber. In NT publicans 
and sinners are commonly coupled as-forming but 
one class. It would not be fair to accept the 
popular judgment on this matter as an unprejudiced 
assertion of the truth. Still, our Lord’s gracious 
treatment of the publicans is no indication that 
He wished to clear their character from calumny, 
for He was equally gracious to persons of notori- 
ously bad character when He saw signs of amend- 
ment. Levi had been a publican, but he left his 
previous occupation on becoming a disciple of 
Jesus (Lk 577-28), Zaccheeus declared that he had 
mended his ways, and was in the practice of making 
ample recompense for his previous extortions at 
the time when he met with Jesus (Lk 198), Our 
Lord’s ministry was peculiarly acceptable to 
publicans (Lk 151). We have no reference to any 
men of this class in the apostolic period. Acts and 
the Epistles never name the publicans. 


LItERaTURE.—Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 17; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltumng, ii. 261-270, 289-293 ; Pauly, Real-Eneyc., art. 


PUBLIUS 
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‘Publican’; Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Hieye., art. ‘Toll’; Herz- 
feld, Handelsgeschichte der Juden, etc. 159 ff. ; Naquet, ‘Des 
impétsindirects chez les Romains,’ etc. (Bursian's Jahresberiehte, 
xix. 466 ff.); Cagnat, ‘ Etude historique sur les impéts indirects 
Romains,’ ete, (ib. xxvi. 245 ff.); Vigié, Hiudes sur les tmpots 
indirects Romains; Edersheim, Jesus the dlessiah, i. 515 ff. 
W. F. ADENEY. 


PUBLIUS, or more correctly Poplius (Πόπλιος), 
the leading man in Malta when St. Paul was cast 
on the island by shipwreck. He was both rich 
aud hospitable, and his father was among those 
who were healed by the apostle (Ac 28"). He is 
described as ὁ πρῶτος (rendered ‘the chief man’ in 
AV and RY), a title which seems to have been 
peculiar to Malta, but which has been proved from 
inscriptions to have had a technical significance 
there. These inscriptions, however, leave it doubt- 
ful whether the title indicates the chief magistrate 
of the island or one with an honorary rank. He 
may have been the delegate of the pretor of 
Sicily, to whose jurisdiction Malta belonged. The 
name Poplius is the Gr. form of the prenomen 
Publius, but in this instance it may be the Gr. 
rendering of the nomen Popilius. Tradition says 
that he was the first bishop of Malta, and that 
afterwards he became bishop of Athens. 

W. Muir. 

PUDENS (Πούδης, but a few cursives give 
Σπούδης ; Pudens)—A Christian at Kome in the 
time of St. Paul’s last imprisonment there, who 
sends greeting from him to'Timothy (2 Ti 4"). This 
is all that is certainly known of him, but conjecture 
has been rife in atteinpting to identify him with 
others of the same name. The name is Roman, 
often borne by Roinans of good family, and comnion 
in the early Christian centuries. Thus we find— 
(1) Aulus Pudens, a soldier, the friend of Martial, 
and husband of a British lady, Claudia (Mart. 
Epigr. iv. 133 xi. 53). (2) Titus Claudius Pudens, 
husband of Claudia Quintilla, whose inscription 
to a lost child has been found between Rome and 
Ostia (ΟἿ vi. 15,066). (3) Pudens, a son of 
Pudentinus, a Roman who gave the site for a 
temple which the British king Cogidubnus erected 
to Neptune (CZZ vii. 17). (4) Meevins Pudens, 
employed by Otho to corrupt Galba’s friends 
(Tae, Hist. 1. 24). (5) Pudens, a Roman knight, 
killed at the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ γι. ii. 10). 
(6) Pudens, a Roman senator, said by Roman 


tradition to have been the host of St. Peter at 


Rome (Baronius, Ann. Heel. ad A.D. 44, Martyr. 
Lom. ad May 19; Lipsius, Apoeryph. Apostel-leg. 
i, 1. 207, 418). (7) Pudens, father of Pudentiana 
and Praxedes, 6. A.D. 160. 

The Greek J7enwa, appealing to the authority of 
Dorotheus, regards Pudens as having been one of the 
seventy disciples, who afterwards accompanied St. 
Paul on his missionary journeys, and was beheaded 
under Nero. His inemory is honoured with that 
of Aristarchus and Trophimus in the Greek Church 
on April 14. The Roman Church tended to identify 
him with the host of St. Peter (6), who was appar- 
ently confused with (7) (see Acta Sanctorum for 
May 19, where the editor distinguishes Letween 
the two). English writers have attempted to 
identify him with (1) and (3). This is possible, but 


cannot be regarded as proved (cf. art. CLAUDIA). | 


So many of the name were soldiers, that the con- 
jecture may be hazarded that Pudens was one of 
the soldiers who bad been in charge of St. Paul, 
perhaps one to whom he had been chained while a 
prisoner. ἦν, Lock. 


PUL (515, Φούλ, Povd, Φαλώχ, Ladrds).—The As- 
syrian Pulu. See TIGLATH-PILESER, 


PUL.—Is 66%. See Put, p. 1775. 


92 in connexion with the reading of the Law, when 
Ezra is said to have stood ‘upon a pulpit of wood’ 
(pyrbaiady, LXX βῆμα ξύλινον). The Heb. word 
$319, which is frequent in the sense of ‘tower’ (ef. 
AVin and RVm at Neh 8*), means any elevated 
structure. Ezra’s ‘ pulpit,’ like its Latin original, 
pulpitum, probably corresponded rather to what 
we should call a ‘platform’ or ‘stage.’ 
J, A, SELBIE. 

PULSE (ayy zéro‘im, ov zér‘dnim, Dn 11), 
—The words in the original do not refer to any 
special plant, or even order of plants, but only 
to things sown. The purpose of Daniel and his 
companions was to be tried on a purely vegetable 
diet. An Arab. word of similar meaning, but 
more restricted, 1s hutriyyeh (pl. Lalani), which 
is defined as ‘grains, with the exception of wheat, 
barley, raisins, and dates,’ or as ‘those grains 
which are cooked, as lentils, mfish (Vigna Nilo- 
tica), horse beans, beans, and chick peas.’ The 
latter definition would correspond well with the 
Eng. ‘ pulse,’ which refers to the edible seeds of 
the order Leguminose. It is said that they are 
called by this name in Arab, from the root hatan, 
‘to dwell,’ because they last well, or because they 
are necessary to those who dwell in houses. Other 
authorities define katénit to be Lhilf, 1.6. all summer 
vegetables, which would make the exact equivalent 
of zéro'tm and zérénim. 

‘Pulse’ in 25 17° is not in the Heb. original. 
The word ‘parched’ (p= roasted or tousted) 
occurs twice in this verse, once after kemah= 
‘meal,’ following wheat and barley, and tr® 
‘parched corn’ (see WHEAT); and again, after 
beans and lentils, and tr? ‘parched puése.’ It is 
custoinary to roast inumature chick peas (Arab. 
humnrvus) in the oven, and eat them. The natives 
are exceedingly fond of them when prepared in 
this way. The allusion in the above passage is 
doubtless to grais roasted in the oven or toasted 
over the fire. See PARCIED. G. E. Post. 


PUNISHMENTS. — See CRIMES AND PUWNISH- 
MENTS. 


PUNITES (‘s57, B ὁ Φοναεί, A Povai).—The gen- 
tilic name froin PuvAH, Nu 26, See Pua, No. 8, 
Sieefried-Stade suggest that the Heb. name should 
perhaps be pointed ‘xs, 


PUNON (015, B Φεινώ, A Φινώ, F bivdv).—A station 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, men- 
tioned only in Nu 38" *, The LXX renders it in 
the same way as PINON, the name of one of the 
‘dukes’ of Edom (Gn 36"). Eusebius (s.v. Φινών) 
and Jerome (s.v. ‘ Faenon ’) speak of it as formerly 
a city of the dukes of Edom, and identify it with 
a place between Petra and Zoar, called bawdy, 
where mines were worked (Onomast. ed. Lag. pp 
155 and 288). A. T. CHAPMAN, 


PURAH (505 ?‘branch’=7 73 Is 10%; ?* wine- 
press’=7pe Is 63°; LANA apd).—Gideon’s ‘ser- 
vant,’ lit. ‘young man’ (ἼΣ, LAX παιδάριον, Vule. 
puer), i.e armour-bearer, Jg 7%; cf. 97,15 141 6, 
τὰν ΟΣ, G. A. COOKE. 


PURCHASE.—To purchase (from Old Fr. pour- 
chasser, i.e. pour ‘for’ and chasser ‘to chase’) is 
to pursue after a thing, hence to acquire. The 
sense is now narrowed to acquiring by payment, 
For the wider meaning ef. Melvill, Diary, p. 42, 
‘Mr Andro Melvill . . . with grait ditficultie pur- 
chassit leave of the lark and magistrates of Genev 
. . . and takin jorney cam hamwart’; Knox, 
First Blast (Arber’s reprint, p. 7), ‘The veritie of 
God is of that nature, that at one time or at other, 


PULPIT.—This term occurs only in Neh 84] 1 Es ᾿ it will pourchace toit selfe audience’; Article xxv, 
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‘They that receave them unworthyly purchase to 
them selves damnation.’ This wider meaning is also 
seen in Ac 9058 ‘the church of God which he hath 


purchased with his own blood’ (ἣν περιεποιήσατο) ; | 


and in 1 Ti 8:3 *‘ They that have used the office of 
a deacon well purchase to themselves a good de- 
gree’ (περιποιοῦνται, RV ‘gain’) Cf. Ps 84° in 
metre— 
‘The swallow also for herself 
Hath purchased a nest.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PURGE.—Like Lat. purgare and Fr. purger, 
the verb to ‘purge’ was formerly used in the 
widest sense of to cleanse or purify. Hence Ps 51’ 
‘Purge me with lyssop, and I shall be clean,’ 
referring to the ceremony of dipping a bunch of 
lryssop (see Hyssop) in blood and sprinkling the 
leper or defiled person (Lv 144, Nu 19'8); Mt 8:3 
‘He will throughly purge (RV ‘cleanse’) his 
floor’; Mk 7" ‘purging all meats’ (RV ‘ making 
all meats clean,’ ὁ.6. ceremonially, see Swete’s 
note); Jn 15? ‘Every branch that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth it’ (RV ‘cleanseth it’); He 19 ‘when 
he had by himself purged our sins’ (RV ‘inade 
purification of sins’) Cf. the tr. of 1 Jn 3? in 
Udall, Krasmus’ NT,‘ And every man that hath 
thys hope in him, purgeth himself, even as he also 
is pure’; Wyclhi’s tr. of Ja 4° ‘ye synners clense 
the hondis, and ye double in soule purge ye the 
hertis’; and the Act of Henry νπ|. (15438) pro- 
hibiting Tindale’s Translation, ‘The person or 
persons being detecte or complained on, shal be 
iulmitted to purge and trie his or theyr innocency 
by other witnesse.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PURIFICATION.—See UNCLEAN. 


PURIM (oma or om ‘:).—A Jewish festival of 
whose origin and institution we have an account in 
the Book of Esther. There we are informed that 
the festival had its rise in the resting and rejoicing 
of the Jews in Persia after their slaughter of their 
enemies on 13th Adar, in the 12th year of king 
Ahasuerus (i.e. Nerxes, B.C. 473). That was the 
day which Hainan, the grand vizier, had chosen by 
lot (=pur, Est 87) for the extermination of the 
Jews throughout the Pers. empire. Owing to the 
fact that in Susa the conflict was renewed on 14th 
Adar, the ‘day of feasting and gladness’ in that 
city fell on the 15th. It was therefore enacted, as 
we learn from what appears to be an interpolation 
(9°82), by an ordinance of Mordecai, the successor 
of Haman, confirmed by Esther the queen (who 
were chiefly ἘΠ [Ἢ procuring the deliver- 
ance), that there should be an annual celebration of 
the feast in all time coming, among the Jews and 
their seed, both on 14th and 15th Adar; ‘that they 
should make them days of feasting and gladness, 
and of sending portions one to another and giits 
to the poor.’ No religious services were enjoined, 
and the observance seems to have been at first 
merely of a convivial and charitable nature ; but 
ultimately it was accompanied with the reading of 
the Bk. of Esther in the synagogue, the whole con- 
erevation joining enthusiastically in the closing 
passages relating to Mordecai’s triumph, and, at the 
mention of Haman, hissing, stamping, gesticulating 
and crying out, ‘ Let his name be blotted out; let 
the name of the wicked perish,’ while the reader 
pronounced the names of Haman’s ten sons all in 
one breath to indicate that they expired at the 
same moment. This reading of ‘the Megilla,’ pre- 
ceded and followed by a special benediction, com- 
mencing in each case with the words, ‘ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe,’ takes 
place both on the evening of the 13th of Adar, 
which is observed as a fast-day (called ‘the Fast of 
Esther,’ traceable from the 9th cent.; ef. 9°! 4°), 
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and on the morning of the 14th, which along 
with the 15th is devoted to celebrations of a 
festive and social character, as enjoined in Scrip- 
ture, but without any prohibition of labour. To 
the influence of the Bk. of Esther the festival seems 
to have largely owed its popularity (Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud, 24, and Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyel.). Apart 
from that book, the following are the only allusions 
to the subject that have been discovered in ancient 
literature. Referring to the commemoration of 
the victory over the Syrian general Nicanor on 
13th Adar (B.c. 161), 2 Mac (15°), which was prob- 
ably written a little before the beginning of the 
Christian era, mentions that the anniversary fell 
on the day before ‘ Mordecai’s day.’ 1 Mae (about 
a century earlier) is silent on the point, although 
it mentions (739) the institution of ‘ Nicanor’s day.’ 
Josephus, writing about the close of the lst cent. 
A.D., gives an account of the feast (Ané ΧΙ. vi. 13), 
and mentions that in his day it was observed by 
the Jews throughout the world on the l4th and 
15th Adar, which days they called Ppovpaious. In 
the Meg. Taanith (xii. 31), which existed in the 
2nd cent. A.D., these two days are also mentioned 
as ‘the days of Purim,’ when ‘mourning is for- 
bidden.’ By some ‘the Feast of the Jews’ (Jn 5}, 
ef. 455 64) is identified with Purim ; but the inference 
is questionable, as the latter never had any special 
connexion with Jerus., and was not likely, as 
actually celebrated, to be very attractive to the 
Saviour (but see Milligan-Moulton on Jn 5%). 

With regard to the historical origin of Purim, 
there has been during the last half-century a 
srowing tendency to reject the narrative in the Bk. 
of Esther, largely owing to the difliculty of finding 
any Persian word with which the name Pur can be 
identified. Various theories have been advanced to 
show that the, festival had quite a different origin. 


1. According to Reuss (Gesch. AT, § 473), following J.D. Michaelis 
(Gesch. AT), it may have grown out of the Nicanor-festival on 
13th Adar, the latter losing its historical significance in the 
course of an eventful century or two, and thus becoming a pre: 
paratory fast to ‘ Mordecai’s day,’ whose strong hold upon the 
popular mind (notwithstanding the misgivings of the Great 
Synagogue, Jeg. xx. 4) was due to the popularity of the Bk. of 
Esther, with which it was so closely connected. This theory, how: 
ever, leaves the Purim mystery unsolved, and it is negatived by 
the fact that even so late asin the Mey. Taanith (xii. 30) the 13th 
Adar is spoken of as ‘ Nicanor’s day.’ 

2. J. Furst (Kanon AT) and E. Meier (eb. Wrtb.) trace 
Purim directly to a Pers. spring-festival (adopted by the Jews in 
Susa), and suppose the name to be connected with Pers. bahar= 
spring. Zunz(7DMG xxvii.) takes a similar view, regarding the 
Bk. of Esther as designed to invest the festival with a Jewish 
character when it could no longer be got rid of; while Meyboom 
gives the idea a practical form by supposing Haman to be an 
emblem of winter overcome by the sun (Esther) and the moon 
(Mordecai). 

3. Hitzig (Gesch. Isr.) observes that Phur in mod, Arabic= 
New Year (cf. parva=the jirst), and argues for a New Year's 
festival of Parthian origin which the Bk. of Esther (after B.c. 238) 
was designed to commend to the Jewish nation generally, its 
historical elements, such as they are, being derived from the 
early Arsacid, not the Achwmenid period. 

4. A more remarkable theory is that which was originated 
by von Ilammer in 1827 (Wien. Jahrbuch Lit.), and elabo- 
rated and developed by Lagarde in his ‘Purim,’ Hin Beitrag 
zur Gesch. der Religion (1887), according to which the feast is 
a Judaic transformation of the old Zoroastrian Farwardigin 
(Festival of the Dead), observed on the last ten days of the 
year, including five intercalary days. Lagarde (while also 
ascribing an iniluence to the waysgove of Herod. ili. 79, and to 
a Fest des Unbdrtigen) endeavours to make out a linguistic 
connexion between the Pers. name just mentioned and the 
various phases of the Greek name by which Purim is represented 
in the Septuagint (viz. φρουραΐ, φουρδίω, Govpiain, φρουροοΐοι), finding 
in these the elements of New-Pers. Pérdigdn, which he identifies 
with the φουρδιγάν, mentioned by the Byz. Menander as a Pers. 
feast in the 6th cent., and inferring the original Gr. forin to have 
been ¢pevdesce=Heb. Purdaia (8! =E), while he explains away 
the Heb. 15 by supposing that the original reading (37) may 
have been, not X17 5, but 42758 (pharmanah)= Pers. jfirman 
(edict). Renan takesa similar view (Livre iv. Hist.du P.d’Isr.), 
tracing the name to Pers. Fourdt (Aram. Pourdai, Heb. Phowr- 
dim= Phourim), and supposes the festival to have acquired its 
halo of Jewish romance in the time of the Maccabees, The ety- 
mological argument, however, is very precarious, popular usage 
in such a case being little influenced by corruptions of text, 
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and the various Gr, readings being too easily accounted for hy 
the errors of Alexandrian copyists to justify us in using them 
to correct such a good Heb. tcxt, even if the derivation from 
Farwardigan were better,supported than it is (for objections 
see Halévy in the itev. des Htudes Juives, 1887, who derives the 
LXX forms from the Gr. φρουρά =guard). ἢ 

5. Another theory which has becn recently advanced with no 
less confidence is that of Gratz (Monatssehrift Ges. u. Wiss. ἃ. Jud. 
xxxv. 10-12). He traces Purim to Heb. 9795 (parah)=wine-press, 
supposing the feast to haye been due to the adoption by the 
Jews in Palestine (in the reign of Ptolemy Iv. Philopator, B.c. 
222-205, through the Mellenizing influence of Joseph the tribute- 
collector,—Jos. Ant. xu. iv.) of the Gr. festival UGomyia=jar- 
opening, corresponding to the Vinalia of the Romans, alleging 
in support of his theory the riotous mirth and the making of 
presents of wine which characterized that Bacchanalian season. 
The linguistic arguinent, however, is seen to be more apparent 
than real when it is noticed that wine-press suggests, not spring 
(when the Anthestevia were held, of which the Pithoiyia formed 
part), butautumn, and that the A nthesteria lasted for three days. 
Moreover, it is scarcely conceivable that such a Gr, institution 
could have gained in the course of a generation or two such a 
strong hold on the affections of the Jews as to resist the auti- 
Hellenic reaction which set in under the Maccabees within half 
a century afterwards. 

6. Stilt more recently Zinmern (ZA ΤῊ, 1891) has derived the 
Feast of Purim from the Bab. Zagmuku (otherwise Ahkitw), an 
ancient New Year’s festival, celebrated with great pomp and 
mirth in the opening days of Nisan (cf. Est 3%) This was 
remarkable chiefly for an assembly (Assyr. pufiru, easily passing 
into the meaning of feast, οἵ, κοινῇ and cana, convivium) of the 
gods, which was held under the presidency of the Bab. tutelar 
deity Marduk, Merodach (cf. Mordecat), in a chamber forming 
part of a larger room (Ubsugina=room of the pukru) in his 
temple #-Sagila, for the purpose of settling the fates of the king 
and the whole nation for the coming year (cf. the lot of Est 
37924), Thiscelebration represented a similar mythical assembly 
of the gods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the far 
East, which, again, had its prototype in a convivial assembly of 
the gods on the eve of the creation (see art. BABYLONIA, vol. i. 
2174), at which Marduk was appointed to overcome the rival 
power Vidmat, and carry out the work of creation, In this 
connexion Marduk is significantly called ‘the arranger of the 
puhru of the gods.’ In @idmat Zinunern thinks we may find 
the original of Haman (as in Marduk of Mordecai); and in 
the story of the Bk. of Esther he sees a Jewish transformation 
of the Bab. legend (Bel and the Dragon), the change of date 
fron. Nisan to Adar being due to the desire to keep it a month 
earlier than the solemn Passover. 

Confirmation of this theory in a modified form is offered by 
Jensen (WZEKM vi. 47 ff. 209 ff. ; see also his communication to 
Wildeboer, quoted by the latter in his Comm. on ‘ Esther’ in 
Marti’s Kurzer Hdcomm. p. 173), who suggests the identification 
of Haman with an Elamite god Humba-ba= Human (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Marduk), of Haman’s wife Zeresh with 
Hummaii’s consort Kiriga, and of Vashkti with an Elamite 
divinity Wasti, while at the same time pointing out that Hsther 
= Bab. /star, and that Iladassa in Bab,=bride. He also makes 
out Istar to be a cousin of -Marduk, as Esther of Mordecai. 
With this mythology he connects the Bab. New Year’s epic 
which celebrates, in twelve parts, the changing fortunes of 
abani (Marduk), and he finds in the Bk. of Esther a combina- 
tion of these and other elements of a more popular character 
relating to the Babylonian conquest of the Elainites, the whole 
being wrought up by Jewish fancy amid Pers. surroundings, 

Wildeboer, while accepting this theory, combines with it the 
idea of a festival of the dead (All-Souls’-Day), as suggested by 
Lagarde above, and applied by Schwally (Leben nach dem Tode, 
42 1f.). Hence the feastings and fastings and sending of gifts— 
repasts and offerings for the dead being a usual accompaniment 
of such commemorations in Persia and elsewhere ; hence, too, 
the absence of the name of God from a story intended for such 
seni-heathenish rites, as its introduction in such a connexion 
would have given offence to the religious authorities and pre- 
vented its admission to the synagogue. 

A different version of the same theory is given by Br. Meissner 
(Z DMG, 1896). He traces back the Jewish festival through its 
Persian medium to the festivities referred to by Berosus under 
the name of Ξάκριο, which he identifies (on doubtful etymological 
grounds) with the Bab. Zagmuk, as popularly understood and 
observed. In the celebration of this festival, which was of so 
merry a character that Istar, the goddess of love, naturally 
acquired a more prominent place in it than Marduk, it was 
usual for a slave, arrayed in royal apparel, to rule over the 
nobles for five days, and something like a reversal of the 
ordinary social relations took place. Meissner supposes the 
Jews to have become acquainted with it in Susa, and to have 
appreciated it so much in their state of subjection as to per- 
petuate it in a form that was specially fitted to glorify their 
own nation. 

In the Expositor, Aug. 1896, Mr. C, HW. W. Johns ealls atten- 
tion to the fact, as brought out by Peiser in the Hetlinschriftliche 
Bibliot. vol. iv. Ὁ. 107, that the Assyr. word gar means ‘term 
of office,’ ‘turn,’ and holds Purim to be derived from Puru, 


which is free from the ineffaceable guttural in puhvu, as the | 


common designation of the New Year’s feast on its sceular side 
(in connexion with the accession of oflicials), as distinguished 
from its sacred names and associations, with which the Jews 
could have no sympathy. 

According to a conjecture of M. J. de Goeje’s, favoured by 
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Kuenen, the story of Esther is derived from the same Persian 
tradition as the tale of The Thousand and One Nights, which 
has a similar heroine in Scheherazade. 


The word Pur las sometimes been supposed to 
belong to the same root as Pers. pare and Lat. 
pars, but Halévy traces it to a lost Aram. word 
mp, from root m»=to break in pieces, after the 
analogy of other Semitic tongues, in which the idea 
of ‘lot’ is closely related to that of fraction, or 
partition, with which he connects the distribution 
of gifts at the feast. Another suggestion is that 
it may have denoted some object (cf. wrn, dice, 
cards) used, in casting lots,—such as Dieulafoy 
(Rev. des Ht. Juives, 1888) claims to lave dis- 
covered in the excavations of the Memnonium at 
Susa, in the shape of a quadrangular prism, bearing 
different numbers on its four faces, which he thinks 
may have been used for casting lots, the name pur 
(like Sanskrit pez ‘fulness,’ Pers. pur ‘full,’ Lat. 
plenus, Fr. plein) having reference to its solid 
form. but Jensen (quoted by Wildeboer as above) 
derives the word from Assyr. paru or buru=stone, 
used in a metaphorical sense analogous to that of 
Sta and ψῆφος. 

In subsequent times the Feast of Purim has often 
been the means of sustaining the faith of Jewish 
communities when in imminent danger of destrue- 
tion at the hands of their enemies, of which we are 
reminded by the Cairene Purim (Furin al-Miz- 
rayim) and the Purim-Vincent, designed to eom- 
memorate the deliverance of the Jews in Cairo and 
Frankfort in 1524 and 1616. 

It may be added that the distinction between 
‘Great Purim’ and ‘ Little Purim,’ referring to the 
two celebrations that used to take place in leap- 
year, in Adar and Ve-Adar respectively, cannot be 
traced to an earlier period thau the 2nd cent. A.D. 


LirkrRATURE.—Besides the authorities cited above, see the 
literature referred to in art. Estiimr, and, further, Derenbourg, 
Hist. de la Pal. 442 f.; W. R. Smith, ΟὝΣ ΟΣ, 184 n. 

J. A. M‘CLYMonNT. 

PURITY.— This word, in subst. form, is not 
found in AV or KV of OT, and occurs only twice 
in NT, 1 Ti 4! 5? (ἁγνεία), the RV adding, however, 
a third instance when it accepts (with καὶ B) καὶ 
τῆς ἁγνότητος at 2 Co 11°. The form ‘ pureness’ 
oceurs once in NT, 2 Co 6° (ayvérqs), and three times 
in OT, Job 22%, Is 1%, Pr 22" (Iieb. being bd7 in 
the two former passages, and ¢@hér in the last, and 
the LX-X reproduction being nearest to exactness in 
the ὁσίας χεῖρας of Proverbs). In all these instances 
the use of ‘purity’ is ethical. This ethical use is 
one of the functions of all the Heb. and Gr. words 
constituting the family of purity, though it would 
be an error to say that any one of these words is 
never used ceremonially ; even 6érar (primarily = 
‘ separate ἢ is ceremonial in at least one passage, 
Is 524. And, of course, there is the literal use 
also, a8, for instance, to describe gold when free 
from alloy (ix 25" δὲ al., lahcr, καθαρός ; ef. Rev 
2717). But the Eng. translators have preferred 
‘purity’ and its family for the ethical recion 
(though they have never so used ‘ purification,’ and 
have not restricted ‘ purify’), and have preferred 
‘clean’ (though ‘cleanness’ 1s almost always ethical) 


for the double oftice of ethical and ceremonial. In 
the Gr. usage there are similar preferences. ‘Ayvés, 


ἁγνεία, ἁγνότης, ἁγνῶς (Ph 1” only, RV ‘sincerely’) 
are in NT exclusively ethical, though not so ex- 
clusively ἁγνίζω, and not at all ἁγνισμός (Ac 21% 
only); m LAN ἁγνός is almost always ethical, 
though never ayvitw, ἁγνεία, or ἀγνισμός (Jer 6° is 
doubtful; Ieb.=‘rest for your souls,’ LXX ren- 
dering ἁγνισμός, which may be intended to mean 
national purification from idolatry); ἀγνότης and 
ἁγνῶς do not occur; while καθαρός, (λῶν, is in LXX 
mainly ceremonial, and in NT’, as is natural, nearly 
always ethical; indeed, in Tit 1% (πάντα καθαρὰ τοῖς 
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καθαροῖς) the idea of ceremonial or Levitical im- | 
purity, already ignored in the spiritual Psalms 
(e.g. Ps 119), is overtly surrendered (ef. Mt 152-22, 
Mk 7), ‘Ayvés and its immediate correlates are 
doubtless connected with the more coniprehensive 
family of ἅγιος, but form at the same time a distinet 
branch contined to one aspect of holiness, holiness 
and purity remaining so far distinet throughout 
OT. “Ἅγιος, kddésh, ‘holy,’ as separate, as related to 
God, who is absolutely separate from all evil, is in 
OT used fundamentally, not of ethical qualities, but 
of position—the position of God as wnapproachable 
in majesty, power, and goodness; the position of 
men as consecrated to and by God, and therein and 
thereby summoned to be separate, in God-likeness, 
from ἢ l the defilements of heathenism (Lv 19? 11:2); 
and, finally, the position of material thingy as 
related to the service of God or the consecrated 
position of men. One of the most prominent. of 
the defilements of heathcnism was sensuality, and 
to this the family of ayvdés stands especially opposed, 
both in classical Greek (ef. ἁγνή with Artemis in 
Homer, and the use of ἁγνός in Soph. Antig. 880, 
and Dem., adv. Neer. 59, 78) and in sacred Greck 
(ef. 4 Mac 1878, and 2 Co 1132, Tit 2°); yet it often 
takes a wider sweep and covers purity of motive 
(Ja 48, 1 P 133), and of character generally (1 Co 11°, 
Ja 3”, 1 Jn 3°, and in LXX Ps 11 (12)8 18 (19)9, 
Pr 20°). 

In NT ἁγνός and καθαρός may perhaps be dis- 
tinguished (see Westcott on 1 Jo 3°) as predomi- 
nantly connoting jfceling and state respectively, 
ἁγνός (ef. ἄζομαι) implying a shrinking from pollu- 
tion, while καθαρός expresses simply the fact of 
cleanness. Hence the ἁγνίζει ἑαυτόν in 1 Jn 3° and 
the ἁγνίσατε καρδίας in Ja 48 penetrate more deeply 
towards the root of the matter than the καθαρίσατε 
χεῖρας of the latter passage, or even than the καθα- 
ρίξει ἡμᾶς Of 1 Jn 17, the καθαρίσῃ ἡμᾶς of 1 Jn 18, and 
the καθαρίσῃ λαόν Of Tit 2, in proportion as the 
purification by the man of his external acts, or 
the purification by the external influence (if we 
may so speak) of God or Christ, has less to do with 
internal and personal feeling than the effort of 
the man upon his inner life. Westcott also dis- 
tinguishes ἁγνός and καθαρός from ἅγιος, in that the 
latter is ‘holy absolutely in itself or in idea,’ while 
ἁγνός and καθαρός ‘admit the thought or the fact of 
temptation or pollution.’ So ‘a man is ἅγιος in 
virtue of his divine destination (He 10”) to which 
he is gradually conformed (He 104),’ while he is 
καθαρός or ayvés according (we may add) as we 
regard his state or the internal discipline by which, 
on the human side, the state 1s attained. If these 
distinctions hold, we shall, with Westcott, inter- 
pret the phrase ‘even as he is pure’ (ayvés), 1 Jn 3°, 
not of God (of whom dyvés could not be predicated), 
but of Christ in the light of the discipline of His 
human life. 

Another word, which AV translated ‘ pure’ in 
2 P 3! (‘your pure minds’), and which is very 
closely allied to dyvds, 1s εἰλικρινής (-εἰα OF -ta), ἃ 
word of uncertain etymology (see Lightfoot on 
Ph 1”), but of no uneertain significance. It is 
now, in RV, in all five passages where it occurs, 
rendered by ‘sincere’ (or its subst.), that is, wn- 
mixcd, a sense which it bears in the only place 
where it is found in LXX, Wis 7%, Wisdom being 
there spoken of as an ‘unmingled efiluence of the 
glory of the Almighty.’ Trench (NT Synon.® 
p- 809) is probably correct in distinguishing εἰλι- 
κρινής from καθαρός, as denoting (the former) freedom 
from the falsehoods of life and (the latter) freedom 
from its pollutions. Ὅσιος, which is associated with 
words for ‘ purity’ at He 7%, has special reference 
to piety, i.e. reverence for the acknowledged sanc- 


| 


tities of law and religion. See CLEAN, HOLINESS, 
and UNCLEAN. J. MASSIE. 


Pur 


PURPLE (jams ’argamdn; Aram. pny argéwain 
(Dn 57%); Arab. uryuwidn; πορφύρα, purpura).— 
This dye was extracted from the shell-tish A/urex 
trunculus, L., and J. brandaris, L., and some- 
times from Purpura hemastoma. Large heaps 
of the shells of these molluses are found near 
Tyre, and outside the south gate of Sidon. The 
dye was known as Tyrian purple. It was extracted 
from the throat of the animal, each one yielding 
a single drop. The exact colour is uncertain, as 
the art of extracting the dye is lost. The fluid 
is at first white, then, by exposure, becomes green, 
and finally reddish purple. The purple (πορφυροῦν) 
robe (ἱμάτιον) of Jn 195 (cf. πορφύραν, Mk 15") is 
called scarlet (χλαμύδα κοκκίνην) in Mt 27%. See, 
further, art. COLOURS in vol. i. p. 457%. 


G. E. Post, 
PURSE.—See Bac. 


PURTENANCE (an abbrev. of ‘appurtenance,’ 
from Lat. apertinere, through Old Fr. apartenir, 
apurtenaunse) means properly whatever pertains 
to, and in its single occurrence in AV (Ex 12?) is 
used for the intestines of the Passover lamb (RV 
‘iiwards’), The tr. is from Tindale. Weyelif has 
‘entrayls.’ Cf. Babees Book, p. 275, ‘ ydde roste 
with ye heed and the portenaunce on lamb and 
pygges feet, with vinegre and percely theron.’ 

J, HASTINGS. 

PURVEYOR, t.e. ‘provider’ (Fr. pourvoyeur, 
from Old Fr. proveoir or porveoir = Lat. providere), 
occurs only in To 1” of Tobit, who obtained grace 
and favour in the eyes of Enemessar and became 
his purveyor (dyopacrjs). ‘The ἀγοραστής (lit. 
‘buyer’) was the slave who had to buy provisions 
for the house (Xen. dJ/em. 1. v. 2); ef. the Lat. 
obsonator (Plant. Miu. U1. i. 73; Sen. Hp. 47). 

J. A. ΒΕΓ. 

PUT (AV Phut, except in 1 Ch 18, Nah 3%),— 
Name of an African nation; 85, LAX Φούδ in Gn, 
Ch (A in Ch Φούτ, Genes. Cotton. Φούθ), in the 
Prophets Λίβυες (except Nah 3°, where the render- 
ing φυγή appears,* with a false division of the 
verse); the marginal additions of Q (Marchali- 
anus) twice explain the name fancifully as στόμα ; 
Vulg. Phuth, Phut (Ch), in the Prophets Libyes, 
Libya (zk 30°—so AV in Jer and Ezik). 

In Gu 10°, 1 Ch 18, Put is the third son of Ham. 
In the Prophets, warriors from Put are principally 
associated with the armies of Egypt as auxiliaries. 
Jer 46° ‘Cush and Put, that handle the shield, and 
the Ludim, that handle and bend the bow,’ are 
among ‘the mighty men’ of Egypt. Im Ezk 305 
we have a stnilar enumeration of auxiliaries 
beginning witl Cush and Put. ki Nah 3° Thebes 
(No-amon) has Ethiopiaand Egyptas ‘herstrength,’ 
Put and Lubim as her ‘helpers.’ <A distinction 
seems to be made here between the subjects of 
the Ethiopian-Egyptian empire and the inde- 
pendent tribes, living farther off, who appear to 
have served the Pharaohs only as mercenaries. 
In Ezk 27 Tyrus is said to have had Persia and 
Lud and Put in her army. An employment of 
EK. African mercenaries in Tyrus is strange, 
although it does not present greater difliculties 
than the connexion with various other remote 
nations, like Persia (but see below). In Ezk 38°, 
however, the circumstance that in the army of the 
Northern prince Gog from Magog ‘ Persia, Cush, 
and Put’ appear among the various barbarians from 
Asia Minor, is very surprising. If we do not wish 
to accuse the prophet of senselessly accumulating 
here all obscure names of remote nations known 


* This blunder seems to be one of the rare instances where 
the Egyptian tongue influenced the Alexandrian translators. 
bID does not exist in Hebrew, nor does it mean ‘to flee’ in the 
Semitic languages, but Coptic has wwr ‘to run, to flee.’ Some 
MSS read Φούδ also in Ezk 2710; see Field, Hexapla, 
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to him, it is most natural to assume a corruption 
of the text, due to a reader’s having enlarged it 
from other passages (from 9710, A blunder of 
the scholarly Ezekiel, who displays such a wide 
knowledge of geography, especially in ch. 27, is 
not very probable. Otherwise, Put would be 
another country than the one usually designated 
(see below), The passage must certainly be used 
with caution. On the other hand, Is 66° seems to 
come in here: ‘Pul and Lud, that draw the bow,’ 
as the most remote nations. The reading Φούδ for 
ΤῸ] in the LXX (~~ Φούθ) confirms the evident 
emnendation to Pué. 

These biblical passages are insufficient to deter- 
mine the situation of the country. However, 
apart from the diffienlt and doubtful name Lud, 
we see the Libyans repeatedly distinguished from 
Put, 4.9. in Gn 1018 (see LEHABIM) and Nah 3° 
(see LUBIM), also in Eizk 305, where we must read 
Tub instead of Cub, after the LXA. Therefore 
the guess of the LAX at the Libyans has little 
probability. We have rather to look to the east 
of Africa. 

The best interpretation of the name, which is 
now being more and more generally accepted, is 
the identification with the country ἀ τοι} (or rather 
Puent ?) of the Egyptian inscriptions.* The Per- 
sian list of tributary countries in Naksh-i-Rustam 
(Spiegel, Pers. Keilinschr.? 119) enumerates Kush- 
ya, Putiya, and Masiya (Babylonian translation 

uta, Kusu, Mass), confirming the view that 
Put (with assimilation of the x) was the form of 
the name used by all Semites, and that it signified 
a part of N. Eastern Africa. The Egyptians pro- 
nounced ¢ after regularly with a sound which 
the Greeks translated by ὃ (ef. Φούδ with the 
correct rendering, not of the Wlebrew, but of the 
Egyptian pronunciation), the Semites by ». So 
Pu? stands for Pu(n)t, quite regularly. 

The Egyptian inscriptions mention this country 
of Punt (later form Pune) very frequently after c. 
3000 B.C. According to the latest investigations, it 
comprised the whole African coast of the Red Sea 
from the desert E. of Upper Egypt to the modem 
Somali country.t Parts of it, evidently only those 
in the north (between Souakin and Masgoua 3), 
were tributary to the great conquering Pharaohs 
of the 18th dynasty. Whether the masters of 
Egypt in prophetic time extended their power so 
far south is nncertain. But at all times there was 
intercourse and commerce between Egypt and the 
southern rich parts of Punt both by land, through 
the Nubian desert, and by water. We have 
various inscriptions referring to commercial naval 
expeditions sent by the Pharaohs, especially in 
the 12th, 18th, and 20th dynasties, of which 
that in the time of queen Ha't-shens(o)ut has 
become most famous by the fine pictures illus- 
trating 1t upon the walls of the temple of Deir 
el-Bahri in Western Thebes. Already in the 
5th dynasty king Assa received a member of the 
African dwarf-tribes from Punt. The treasures of 
Punt were: slaves, cattle, gold (from a region 
called “Aman), ivory, ebony, ostrich- feathers and 
-eges, rare live animals (especially monkeys), erey- 
hounds for hunting, gum, and a number of fra- 
grant substances from various trees or shrubs. The 


* Due to G, Ebers in his Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s, Ὁ. 
64, accepted, e.g., by Stade (de fsa. vat. dvth.). On the weak 
attempt at contradiction by Dillmann, see the present writer’s 
Asien, p. 115. 

_t A great mass of earlier literature on the much discussed 

Situation of this country ig antiquated. Formerly scholars 
tried to identify Punt with Southern Arabia, then (after Mas- 
pero) they located it on both sides of the Red Sea. The latest 
Nterature will be found in Krall, Das Land Punt (‘Sitzungs- 
berichte Akad, Vienna,’ exxi. 1890); Naville, Deir el-Bahari, 
ili. ; W. M, Muller in .Witthetl. vorderas, Gesells, iii. 1898, 148 
(cf. Asien und Ewropa, ch. 7). Glaser (Mittheil. vorderas. 
Gesells. iv. etc.) unfortunately uses some very antiquated 
sources, 
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incense needed by the Egyptians for the divine 
worship and for cosmetics formed the most im- 
portaut product of the country. The parts of 
Punt producing it were called ‘the incense- 
terraces’ (or ‘ stairs’), apparently situated on 
the Abyssinian coast (incense in sufficient quan- 
tity grows only E. of bab el-Mandeb), but it 
would be wrong to limit Punt to these regions. 
The inhabitants were rude nomadic shepherds, 
some of them negroes or mixed with negroes, but 
mostly of the pure Iamiitic race, ὁ.9. near relatives 
of the Egyptians and the other white Africans. 
Consequently their descendants are the desert 
tribes called Zroglodyie (better Trogodytw) or 
Ichihyophagi by the Greeks, Bedja by the Arabs 
in the north, Saho and Afar (Danakil) on the 
Abyssinian coast.* They can hardly have formed 
a large contingent of the Ecyptian armies, because 
the desert regions north of Abyssinia were too 
thinly populated. Only the archers of the region 
Maza (Masiya of the Persians, see above), more 
inland, ὃ.6. nearly in the modern provinee of Taqa, 
were as popular as policemen and guards as the 
Nubas are in modern Egypt; this country of the 
Mazoyu is frequently separated from Punt. But 
the prophets speaking of Put-Punt evidently 
did not consider the scanty population of this 
country. ‘To them it represented all Africa east 
of Egypt and Ethiopia (2.¢. the Nubian Nile valley, 
not modern Ethiopia or [labesh), an endless and 
nysterious part of the world. The Phonicians 
(ci. Ezk 27°) may have extended their commercial 
connexions to what tle Greeks called the ‘ coasts 
of the aromata,’ after the completion of Neclio’s 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea ;t before 
that time the difficulties must have been too great 
to allow ἃ direct contact. 

Cominentators who wished to follow the trans- 
lation of the LXX, compared the Coptic naine 
datat ‘ Libya (especially the western part of the 
Delta), Libyan’ (thus Knobel and, following hin, 
Dillmann). The hieroglyphie equivalent of Phricé 
has not yet been found, but the word looks ikea 
(plural?) denominative from a feminine noun 
ending in -et. This wonld not at all agree with 
the ¢ (Ὁ) of the Semites, unless an » lad been 
assimilated (see above). The Greek translators of 
the prophets may have thought of this name, 
nevertheless. See, however, above, the objections 
from the biblical passages and the confirmation of 
the reading Pui from the Persian inscription. 
Some Egyptologists compare the Egyptian ex- 
pression for ‘ foreign warriors,’ which they errone- 
ously read pet, pite, ete. But the Aimarna tablets 
have shown that this expression ‘ bowmen’ was 
pedate (singular ‘a troop of bowmen’ pediée(t), 
derived from pide(é) ‘bow’). Consequently 
neither the Coptic matat nor the Semitic Pit 
agrees with these formations. How the com- 
parison of ‘a river Phut in Mauretania’ (ἢ. 6. 
Morocco, which was never even known to the 
Egyptians ἢ) in Josephus (dé. 1. vi. 2) £ was seri- 
ously considered by modern commentators, re- 
mains ἃ mystery.§ W. Max MULLER, 


* If we have a right to compare the tribes more to the south- 
east, we might speak also of the Gallas. The frequent com- 
parison of the Somalis with the ‘ Punti’ is erroneous. The 
Somalis lived originally only on the eastern coast of modern 
Somaliland, te. at too great a distance. Some writers have 
tried to tind in Punt the original African seat of the ‘ Phe- 
nicians.’ But this idea rests only on the accidental similarity 
of a Latin pronunciation (Punicus for Pheenicus), No ethno- 
lozic connexion between those African savares and the highly 
cultured Asiatic nation can be found. The position of the 
Phrenicians in Gn 10 among the Hamites seems to be due to 
other reasons than those of ethnology. 

{ See Mittheil, vorderas. Gesells. iii, 152, on the completion 


| of the canal 


t Called Phthuth Ptol. iv. 1, 3; Fut Plin. v. 1, and known 


| thus also to Jerome. 


§ Winckler (frorsehungen, i. 613) haa raised the question 
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PUTEOLI (Ποτίολοι, modern Pozzuoli). —The 
great commercial port of Italy, in what is called 
now the Bay of Naples, but was at one time called 
the Sinus Puteolanus. It was at this port that 
St. Paul landed on his journey to Rome (Ac 281%), 
There were already brethren there, and he and St. 
Luke were entreated to tarry with them seven 
days. Its name is of doubtful origin, but is 
attributed either to the putrid smell of the sul- 
phurous springs close by, or to the wells (putez) 
of the place. Cicero, like St. Paul, landed there 
when he came from Sicily (pro Planc. 26). It was 


the resort of trade from all parts, notably from the | 
East, and the corn supplies for the capital were | 


landed here. Josephus speaks of himself as having | 
landed there after being shipwrecked (Vit. 3), 
gives its other name of Diczarchia. There must 


and | 


have been a Jewish population in the place (cf. 
Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 4), and this may perhaps ac- 
count for the presence of Christians there. Some 
of the ruins of the ancient mole, at which the 
apostle must have landed, are still in existence. 
H. A. REDPATH. 
PUTHITES ('msa, B Μειφειθείμ, A 'Hoidelv).— 
One of the families of Kiriath-jearim, 1 Ch 253, 
See GENEALOGY, iv. 38. 


PUTIEL (5x25, Φουτιήλ).--- ΤῊ 6 father-in-law of 
Aaron’s son Eleazar, Ex 6% (P). Abont Putiel we 
hear nothing more in the OT, and the meaning of 
the name is uncertain. Gray (Π 210) classes 
it amongst the late and artificial names character- 
istic of the lists of P and the Chronicler. It may 
be half-Egyptian half-Semitic (=‘he whom ἘΠ᾿ 
gave,’ see Dillm.-Ryssel, Hxzodus, ad loc.), but | 
even if so, it will not bear all the weight of the 
argument that Hommel (AAT 293, 295) builds npon 
it in regard to the early history of Israel and the 
character of the Priests’ Code. J. A. SELBIE. 


PUVAH.—See PUAH. 


PYGARG (γι: dishén).—Dishon occurs only once 
(Dt 145). It is the fifth name in the Heb. list. 
In B of the LXX it comes third in order (wi-yapyos), 
yahmdér and ’akké being left out, although AF 
reproduce these by βούβαλος and τραγέλαφος. Both 
Eng. VSS have adopted ‘pygarg’ for dishén, but 
AVm has ‘dishon or bison.” We have no certain 
knowledge of the animal intended by dishén, ex- 
cept that it is to be inferred, from its position in 
the list, that it was an antelope. If, of the four 
antelopes found in the deserts contiguons to Pal., 
Gazella Doreas, L., corresponds to zébi, Antilope 
leucoryx, Pall., to ἐδ δ, we may adopt A. Addaz, 
Licht., for dishén. This species is over 34 feet 
high at the shoulders, and shaped like the rein- 
deer. Its horns are spiral, 24 feet long. Its 
colour is white, with the exception of a black 
mane, and a tawny colour on the shoulders and 
back, It is uncertain whether the fourth antelope, 
Alccphalus bubalis, Pall., is mentioned in Scripture 
(see UNICORN). G. E. Post. 
whether the Pufu-yaman mentioned in the fragmentary annals 
of Nebuchadnezzar does not coinein here. This ‘Greek-Putu’ is 
mentioned among remote countries in the midst of the sea, 
which aided Egypt under Amasis against the Babylonians, and 
this reminds Winckler of Nah 39. But the necessary addition 
yaman (Greek) shows that this country (Winckler supposes 
Lesbos, suitably to his restoration of the name of the prince, 
viz, [Pitta}ki{s), or Caria) is to be distinguished from the 
ordinary Pit of the Bible, the Persians and Babylonians. 
Perhaps the Put of Ezk 271° [ch. 385] might be explained 


after Winckler, so that we should have two countries called 
Put—one in Africa, another in the north. 


PYRAMID.—Simon the Maccabee is said to have 
erected a magnificent monument to his parents and 
his (four) brothers at Modein. This consisted partly 
of seven pyramids (πυραμίδας), six set up one opposite 
another, with the seventh (intended apparently for 
Simon’s own monument) probably standing by 
itself at one of the ends, 1 Mac 18:8 (ef. Jos, Ant. 
XIII. vi. 6). Pyramid-graves are, of course, most 
familiar to us in Egypt, but they were not un- 
common elsewhere. There is probably a reference 
to such graves in Is 14% § all the kings of the 
earth, all of them, lie in honour, each one in his 
own house.’ The Bible contains no certain special 
allusion to the pyramids of Egypt, the reference in 
Job 34, which has been conjectured, being very 
doubtful (see Dillm. ad ἰο6.). 


PYRRHUS (Πύρρος : lit. ‘fiery-red ’).—Amongst 
the companions of St. Paul who accompanied him 
on his last journey to Jerusalem from Philippi was 
Sopater of Berwa, who in the RV is deseribed as 
‘son of Pyrrhus’ (Ac 20'). The word Πύρρον is 
omitted in TR in accordance with the later 
authorities, but itis read by all the different classes 
of older documents (NABDE vulg. boh. sah. Or.), 
and must clearly have formed part of the original 
text. Blass (ad loc.) points ont that this is 
the only case in the NT in which a patronymic 
is added after the Greek fashion, and that 
perhaps it implies that Sopater was of noble 
birth. A. C. HEADLAM. 


PYTHON.—The reading πύθωνα in Ac 16% is 
attested by the overwhelming evidence of SABC* 
D*. The inferior reading πύθωνος, found in C®D? 
EHLP, is easily explained. The acensative form 
was not understood. Hence the more intelligible 
construction with the genitive (cf. Lk 4%). The 
reading πύθωνα is obviously the right one (so 
Lachm. Tisch. WH, Blass). 

The name Πύθων asa Greek term must be con- 
nected with that of the district Πυθώ in Phocis, 
which lay at the foot of Parnassus where the 
town Delphi was situated. Its geographical asso- 
ciation with the Delphic oracle over which Apollo 
presided ψι rise to the adjective Πύθιος as an 
epithet of Apollo. His priestess was called ἡ 
Iivéta. Also the name Πύθων, derived from this 
local connexion, was bestowed on the serpent 
whom the god was believed to have slain when 
he took possession of the Delphic oracle. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus (I. iv. 1) this oracle was formerly 
in possession of the goddess Themis, and the 
mysterious chasm, from which the intoxicating 
and inspiring exhalations issued, was guarded by 
this serpent, whom Apollo destroyed. The con- 
nexion of the serpent with wisdom and sooth- 
saying is based on demonology (see MAGIc in vol. 
111. pp. 209 (footnote), 210). Cf. Gn 31, Mt 10%, 

In the present passage it is clear that what is 
implied is that the girl was considered to be 
possessed of a soothsaying demon. In the lan- 
guage of the OT she would probably be called 
a, ΞῚΝ ndby3 (1S 287). The word 1x, however, is 
employed by itself to convey this meaning, and 
is reproduced in the LXX by ἐγγαστρίμυθος (Ly 19?! 
20627), The Syriac version on Ac 1616 renders 


ῦ nA p ὃς 
by {So 2) Ἰυυς Ὁ ‘soothsaying spirit’ (lit. ‘spint 


of soothsaying’). See art. SOOTHSAYING ; cf. also 
Necromancy under SORCERY. 
OWEN C, WHITEHOUSE. 
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QOHELETH.—See ECCLESIASTES. 


QUAIL οὖν [Keré νυν] sélaw, in Nu 1131 plur. 
ont, which implies a sing. mby salweh; ὀρτυγο- 
μήτρα, coturnix; Arab. selwa).—A well-known 
migratory bird, Cofurnix vulgaris, L. A few 
individuals remain in Egypt and the Holy Land 
throughout the year. The migrators arrive in 
abundanee, on their way north towards the be- 
ginning of March, and again on their way south 
in November. Some pass through withont stop- 
ping, while others remain to breed. Their arrival 
is heralded by their peculiar call, especially early 
in the morning and at sunset. They migrate 
in vast flocks, crossing the Arab, desert, flying 
for the most part at night. They also cross the 
Mediterranean, selecting as their places of passage 
the narrowest portions, as that between Africa 
and Malta, Sicily, and the Greek islands, ete. 
They always fly with the wind. Their bodies are 
so heavy in comparison with the power of their 
wings that they cannot cross very long reaches 
of the sea. Many perish, even in the short pas- 
sage, and those which arrive safe are excessively 
fatigued. Quails are twice mentioned in connexion 
with the Wilderness Journeyings (Ex 1619 [P], Nu 
1151-82 [JE], ef. Ps 1056, Those which supplied 
the Israelites came in spring, while on their way 
northwards. Tristram has shown that they would 
naturally follow up the Red Sea to its bifurcation, 
and cross at the narrowest part into the Sinaitie 
peninsula. A sea wind would bring them in im- 
mense numbers into the camp which the Israelites 
occupied at that time. The miracle consisted in 
their being directed to the right time and place. 
Quails, when migrating, begin to arrive at night 
(Ex 16), and are found in large numbers in the 
morning (Nu 11-8), Their great exliaustion on 
their arrival makes it easy to believe all that is 
said in the narrative as to the numbers which the 
Israelites captured, and the ease with which they 
were taken. 

The quail belongs to the order Galline, family 
Phasvanide, 
shaded and mottled with rufous and grey, with 
edlgings of black. A butf line extends down over 
each eye, and another down the centre of the 
head, Its length is 74 inches. Its flesh is suceu- 
lent. It is popularly known in Syria as the firri, 
an onomatopoetic word, referring to the whirring 
of its wings as it takes to flight. See, further, 
Dillm.-Eyssel on Ex 16%, G. E. Post. 


QUAKE.—To quake (from the same root as 
‘quick’ [=alive], ‘quicken,’ cf. Piers Plowman, 
‘Quook as hit quyke were’) is to shake, usually 
with fear (so always in AV, where the transit. 
sense does not occur). Thus He 127! * Moses said, 
I exceedingly fear and quake’ (ἔκφοβός εἶμι καὶ ἔν- 
τρομος). George Fox in his Journal says, ‘ Justice 
Bennet of Derby was the first that called us 
Quakers, because I bid them tremble at the word 
of the Lord. This was in the year 1650.’ Fox had 
used the verb ‘ quake,’ which probably struck the 
Justice’s ear as odd because already antiquated in 
this sense. Yet RV retains it everywhere, and 
adds Mt 284 ‘For fear of him the watchers did 
quake’ (for AV ‘shake,’ Gr, celw, which is tr@ 
‘quake’ in AV and RV at 27%). Amer. RV in- 
troduces ‘quake’ also at Ps 18’, J. HASTINGs. 


QUALITY is used in Ad. Est 1] »*8422 jn the sense 


Its predominant colour is brown, | 


Q) 


of rank: ‘The stock and quality of Mardocheus, 
Ci. Shaks. Henry V. Iv. viii. 95— 


‘The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood and quality.’ 


QUARREL.—Like Lat. querela, from which it 
comes, through Old Ir. qguerele,* ‘quarrel’ origin- 
ally meant a complaint or cause of complaint. 
Thus Hall, Works, it. 155, ‘It was thy just quarrell, 
O Saviour, that whiles one Samaritane returned, 
nine Israelites were healed, and returned not.’ 
Then it was used for any cause or ease that had 
to be pursued or defended, as in Golding’s Calvin’s 
Job, 559, ‘ Although Job had a just and reasonable 
quarrell, yet did he farre overshote himself’; and 
p- 573, ‘Sometymes we will be ashamed to main- 
teyne a good quarrell, bycause wee see that men do 
but make a mocke at it.’ This is the sense in 
which the word is nsed in AV: Lv 26% 1 will 
bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the 
quarrel of my covenant’ (RV ‘execute the venge- 
ance’); 2K δῖ ‘See how he seeketh a quarrel 
acainst me’(RVm ‘an occasion’); Mk 619 ‘Herodias 
had a quarrel against him’ (AVm ‘an inward 
erudge,’ RV ‘set herself against him,’ Gr. ἐνεῖχεν 
αὐτῷ) ; except in Col 3% “Τῇ any man have aquarre!} 
against any, where the meaning is rather ‘com- 
plaint,’ as AVm and RV; Gr. μομφή. 

The verb ‘to quarrel’ occurs in AV Preface in 
the transit. sense of oppose, object to. Cf. Melvill, 
Drary, 370, ‘At the quhilk word the King in- 
terrupts me, and crobbothe quarrels our meitting, 
alleaging it was without warrand and seditius.’ 
The modern intrans. meaning of the verb is found 
in Sir 31”, and RV introduces it at Pr 203, 

J, ILASTINGS. 

QUARRY.—In 1 1 67 it is said that the temple 
was built of stone made ready ‘at the quarry’ 
(RV; AV has ‘before it was brought thither,’ 
%Vm ‘when it was brought away’) The MT, 
whose correctness is not above suspicion, is j2N 
yo moby ; LAX λίθοις ἀκροτόμοις apyots; Vulge. de 
lapidibus dolatis atque perfectis, The rendering 
‘quarry’ or ‘quarrying’ for yo. is probably correct 
(cf. the use of the root yoo in Hiphil in 1K 55 


ΤΠ πρ. 1] and Ee 10"), and the meaning is that the 


huge stones spoken of in 5% (7) were dressed before 
leaving the quarry (for this practice cf. Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch, 237). For the process of quarrying as 
carried on by the Egyptians in early times, see 
Maspero, Dawn of Cwilization, p. 383f., and 
passim, It is evident that 1 K 6’ breaks the con- 
nexion, and this verse is probably a later addi- 
tion (so Benzinger, Kittel, οὐ a/.). The statement 
contained in it gave rise to a variety of fanciful 
legends tending to the glorification of the temple 
and its builder (see Benzinger, Conim. ad loe.). 
The only other occurrence of ‘quarry’ in the 
EV is in Je 3! *6, According to v.¥, Ehud turned 
back from ‘the quarries that were by Gilgal,’ and 
aiter the assassination of Eglon he ‘ escaped while 
they tarried, and passed beyond the quarries,’ v.“*. 
AVm and RVm offer as an alternative rendering 
‘eraven images’; LAN has τὰ γλυπτά; Vulg. in 
v.19 ‘reversus de Galealis, δὲ erant idola,’ in ν." 
‘Locum idolorum.’ The Hebrew is ors, which 
is used as plural to Sos, and is employed of images 
of gods in wood, stone, or metal, Dt 7.35 193, 
Is 919 3022, 2 Ch 344. Moore, who considers that 
‘quarries’ is an unwarranted translation, proposes 


*The spelling has been assimilated to the distinct word 
‘quarrel,’ a square-headed crosshow holt (Low Lat. quadrellum). 
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rendering ‘sculptured stones (probably rude stone 
images)’ They may be the same as the stones 
which, according to popular tradition, Joshua 
erected to commemorate the passage of the Jordan 
(Jos 459), or, possibly boundary stones, marking the 
last Moabite outpost (cf. Jg 3%), See, further, 
Budde (‘ Richter’ in Kurzer Hdcom. ad loe.), who 
thinks the Péstlim prohably marked the Jordan 
ford at Gilgal, and that the ford was known by 
thisname. For Jos 15 (RVm) see SUEBARIM. 

In Is 51! Wa nazz (lit. ‘excavation of a pit’) is used 
for guarry in a fig. sense: ‘Look unto the rock 
whence ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
(els τὸν βόθυνον τοῦ λάκκου) Whence ye were digged.’ 
On a Rabbinical conceit regarding this passage see 
PETER (First EPISTLE OF) in vol. ili. p. 795°. See, 
further, art. STONE. J. A. SELBIE, 


GUARTUS (Kovapros).—Mentioned with Erastus, 
the treasurer of Corinth, as joining in St. Paul’s 
ereeting to the Church of Rome, Ro 1053, He is 
commemorated Nov. 3. Later traditions will be 
fonnd in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., i. p. 585. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

QUATERNION (τετράδιον) meaus a group consist- 
ing of four persons or things. The Greek word is 
a ἅπαξ Xey. in NT, being found only in Ac 193 
παραδοὺς τέσσαρσιν τετραδίοις στρατιωτῶν φυλάσσειν 
αὐτόν, Vulg. guatuor quaternionidbus. A Toman 
watch consisted, Polybius tells us, of four men 
(vi. 33: τὸ φυλακεῖόν ἐστιν ἐκ τεττάρων ἀνδρῶν), and 
Vegetius (de Re Afilitari, iii. 8) writes: ‘ De singulis 
centurils quaterni equites et quaterni pedites ex- 
eubituin noctibus faciunt.’ The same author goes 
on to explain that the night was divided into jour 
watches of three hours each; cf. Jerome, Hpist. 
140. 8 (ed. Vallarsi). It seems that one member 
of the quaternion watched (while the other three 
slept) through each watch. Itappears from Jn 1978 
(ef. Av. Petr. 9) that a τετράδιον was on guard during 
the Crucifixion, and from Mt 27% (ἔχετε xoverwoiiar) 
perhaps that the same quatcrnion was on duty at 
the time of the Resurrection ; but see GUARD, 4 

Τετράδιον ocenrs in Philo (adv, Flaccum, ii. 533. 
25, ed. Mangey) with the same colouring as in NT, 
στρατιώτην τινὰ τῶν ἐν τοῖς τετραδίοις φυλάκων, and 
fairly frequently in late authors in the sense of a 
quire of a book containing four double leaves, 2... 
sixteen pages. The Latin form guaternzo is rare, 
and oecenrs only once in the Vulgate, if we may 
trust Dutripon. The Peshitta of Ac 123 (‘sixteen 
soldiers’) misses the clear reference to Roman 
military custom. On this subject ef. Marquardt 
and Mommsen, Handb. der rém. Alterthiimer, v. 
407 (ed. 1876). W. EMERY BARNES, 


GUEEN.—1. The usual Heb. term for ‘ queen’ in 
the OT is 7259 (in Dn 5” Aram. stat. empli. ΝΕΏΣ); 
LXX βασίλισσα ; with the verb 752 ‘to be queen,’ 
Hiph. ‘to make queen,’ Est2* 1, For no see art. 
QUEEN OF H#AVEN. The other words so trans- 
lated in AV are—2. “v2: (lit. ‘mistress,’ ef. Is 24°) 
1K 1119(1 ΧῸ  μ(ε)ίέξων) 15% (γγουμένη), 2 1ζ 1018 (Suvac- 
τεύουσα), 2 Ch 1515 (LAX om.), Jer 13" (οἱ δυναστεύ- 
ovres) 29 [τ΄ 36]? (βασίλισσα) [RV in the last two 
passages ‘queen-mother’]. 3. σὲ (δ τε "σαν 51"; 
ef. Dt 28”, Is 1316. Zee 1435) only in Ps 45° (βασίλισσα), 
Neh 2° (παλλακή). Ὁ The Aram. form of the word 
is found in Dn δ“ 55 (Theod. in all παλλακή, LAX 
om.). 4 my (lit. ‘princess,’ cf. AVm) Is 4953 
(ἄρχουσαι). In NT βασίλισσα is alone found—Mt 
12", Lk 11*!, Ae 857, Rev 187. 

In ordinary cases of synonyms it is well to trace 
the usage of each word in the original; but as in 
this case the same Hebrew word is used to convey 


* Possibly in Je 539 (end) bagi should be read for bby {so 


Ewald, followed by Bertheau, Oetili, Renan, Kautzsch. For 
other proposed emendations of the text see Moore, ad Lve.). 


more than one meaning of our English ‘ queen,’ it 
will conduce to clearness and also be found more 
suggestive if the usage of the English word in our 
Bibles be taken as our guide. This has three 
meanings: the queen reigning in her own right, 
the queen as the wife of the reigning king, and 
the queen as the mother of the reigning king. 

i. The queen reigning in her own right. —The 
general tendency of the Semitic as of the other 
groups of nations in strictly historical times has 
been for women to take other than the first place 
in governing, and this tendency is very conspicuous 
in the history of Israel. Possibly the general close 
connexion in Semitic States of the king with the 
god (see KING, i. 2) made it appear unseemly that 
a woman should rule; and though among tlie 
Northern Arabians queens seem to have been 
frequent, as well as in the Southern Arabian king- 
dom of Sheba (see MeCurdy, ΠΡ 8 334), there 
is no trace in Israel of any official recognition 
of wonien as being capable of the chief govern- 
ment. It is just possible, indeed, that the word 
Hammolecheth* (1 Ch 138), usually understood as 
the proper name of a Manassite woman, should be 
translated ‘ the queen’ (so Targ. and many Rabbis, 
e.g. ISimechi and R. Solomon Ὁ. Melek, Vulg.), 
but corroborative evidence is wholly lacking. The 
position of Deborah as ‘judge’ (for parallels in 
Arabian lustory see ΑΥ̓͂, R. Smith, Kznship, pp. 
104, 171) was quite abnormal, and presumably due 
solely to her personal vigour and character. So 
too Athaliah, who reigned (nz>>) over Judah six 
years (2 K 115, 2 Ch 22), was a mere usurper, 
and traded on her earlier influence and position. 
Hence ‘queen’ in this first sense is used only of 
the non-Israelitish queen of SHEBA (κα ΠΡ 1 K 
101-18. 2 Ch 91:13, Mt 12", Lik 118), CANDACE, queen 
of Ethiopia (Ac 837, and Babylon personified (Rev 
187), 

iil. The queen as the wife of the reigning king.— 
Queen in this sense also is hardly found in Israel- 
itish history. In Egypt (1 K 1119) Pharaoh gives 
Hadad to wife the sister of Tahpenes the queen 
(7~2:7, but the text is very doubtful). In Persia 
Vashti (Est 1) and Esther (Est 2 and passim) are 
successively called the queen (m3) of Ahasuerus. 
And again ‘queen’ is nsed in Neh 2° in reference 
to the royal consort (93%) of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. In Dn 55" 8: 38, however, 92} is used of royal 
wives of lower rank. In Isracl, on the contrary, 
‘queen’ in this sense is used only indirectly and in 
poetry. So ποῦ (βασίλισσαι) in Ca θ8"9 of wives 
who enjoyed some higher (perhaps more legal) 
status than mere concubines (0723's, παλλακαί), In 
Ps 45° Sav is used of the one legitimate wife. 

iii. The queen as the mother of the reigning king 
(aben oy 11K 2, 21 2415),—_Strange as it is to 
modern ideas that the queen-mother should be the 
queen por excellence, it is very common in the East 
(e.g. China in our own time), and perhaps almost 
the necessary result of polygamy (see FAMILY in 
vol. i. p. 847*).+ ‘Queen’ occurs in this sense in 
the Bible of a non-Israelite only in Dn 5's, where 
the mother (apparently) of Belshazzar is so called 
(snabo) ;t but it is used more often of Israelites. 
In fact the queen-mother appears to have had a 
reewar official status both inthe Northern and in 
the Southern kingdom, which in part accounts for 
the frequency with which the name of the mother 
of the king is recorded (see below), and the im- 

* The reading, however, is not certain. The Peshitta (which 
some think to be in Chronicles a Jewish Targum of drd cent. 
A.D.) reads Maacah, : 

+ So among the negroes of West Africa the mother has in- 
comparably more influence than the wife. See Miss M. H. 
Kingsley, West African Studies, 1899. ᾿ : 

| 1 Commentators have compared Amastris, the wife of Xerxes 
| and mother of Artaxerxes I. (Herod. vii. 61), and Parysatis, the 


wife of Darius and mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus 
(Xen. Anab. 1. i. 1). 
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portance attached to some of her actions. The 
actual term ‘queen’ (77°33) Is used only of Jezebel 
(2 IX 1018 prob.), Maacah (1 Καὶ 154%=2 Ch 15"), and 
Nehushta (Jer 1318 29°), The semi-royal state, 
however, of Bathsheba, Solomon’s mother, is 
shown in 1 Kk 2", where Solomon sits on his throne 
and sets a throne for ‘the king’s mother,’ and she 
sits on his right hand. The importance, too, of 
Maacah, Asa’s ‘mother’ (2.e. probably grand- 
mother), who had retained her influence from 
the reign of Abitjah, is shown by the mention 
of her idolatry, and of Asa’s destruction of the 
monstrous figure that she had made (1 K 15%= 
2 Ch 1518). 

Athahah has been alreadymentioned. Nehushta, 
from Jeremiah’s bitter words in Jer 22“, appears 
to have used her official position to take an active 
part against Jeremiah and his policy of submitting 
to the Chaldeans. 

From Jer 1318 the queen-mother appears to have 
worn a crown (ἼΩΝ, στέφανος) more or less like the 
king’s, but the ‘head tire’ (RV) is a translation 
of adoubtful reading. In Jg 5”, Ewald, by a slight 
textual change, renders ‘for the neck of the queen’ 
(see Moore, 77 loe.). 

For the names of the mothers of the kings of 
Judah see GENEALOGY in vol. 11. p. 126". In the 
ease of the kings of Israel the only names found 
are Zeruah the mother of Jeroboam 1, (1 K 115) 
and Jezebel the mother of Ahaziali (presumably, 
ef, 1 K 22°") and Joram (prob. 2 K 85. 15. 1013). 

A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN, THE.—ovoz'n nap méle- 
kheth hash-shamayim, or in a few MSS ‘ta noxbn 
nile kheth, ete.; τῇ στρατιᾷ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, ‘the host 
of heaven,’ in Jer 718, but τῇ βασιλίσσῃ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, 
‘the queen of heaven,’ in Jer 44 [Gr. 51] 17- 15. 19-25, 
except δὲ" in v.” τῇ Βάαλ ; in v. two late cursives 
cive as the rendering of the Heb. represented by 
‘(Then all the men which knew that their wives 
burned incense) unto other gods,’ θεοῖς ἑτέροις τῇ 
στρατιᾷ τοῦ ovp.; with a few exceptions the other 
LXX MSS have no equivalent for ‘unto other 
gods’; Aq., Symm., and ‘Theod. in 718, and Symm. 
in 44 [6178 τῇ Bao. τ. οὐρ.; regince cali, but also 
in Jerome (Kuenen, Abhandl. p. 187, Germ. tvr.), 
militie ewli; Syr. (Lee), ‘for the worship 
( aa) of heaven’ in 7.8 4417-18-25, “for the 


queen (Δ 0) of heaven’ in 4419; Targ. nano 
wow ‘star(s) of heaven’; according to Jastrow, 
the planet Venus. 

The reading nixbo méle’kheth is set aside by 
conlmon consent as a late emendation due to the 
tradition that nam here was to be interpreted as 
noxbo. The pointing nabp mélekheth, is sometimes 
explained as an intentional variation of malkath, 
‘queen-of,’ meant to suggest that a false goddess 
was not a legitimate queen, just as ham-Jlelekh, 
‘the king,’ when used of a false god, receives the 
vowels of Gosheth, ‘shame,’ and becomes /az- 
Molekh. But more probably the pointing indicates 
that nobo was identified with nasb> ‘work,’ the 
silent Aleph having dropped (as sometimes hap- 
pens, Ges.-Kautzsch “ὃ, § 23. 3). 

Afelekheth, thus identified, was taken by the 
Syriac, also by Kimehi, in the sense of ‘ service’ 
or ‘ worship,’ in which it is found in 1 Ch 915 ete.: 
but it is clearly not the worship, but the object of 
worship. It was no doubt intended by the punctu- 
ators to be taken in the sense of ‘the host of 
heaven.’ Probably mlekheth itself was not under- 
stood to mean ‘host’ directly ; but the punctuators 
equated the unusual phrase mélekheth hash-sh. to 
the more common phrase cé6&é hash-sh. (Jer, ete.), 
being partly influeneed by the references in Gn 
2°-8 to Creation as God’s m‘Tekheth. This view was 
taken by the LAX in Jer 7* (unless the unlikely 


view be adopted that the LXX here and in 44 
[51] ® read z2éba@ hash-sh.), and perhaps by the 
Targ., and was recognized as an alternative by 
Jerome; cf. above. It has been recently revived 
by Stade, mainly on the ground that elsewliere 
Jeremiah speaks of the Jews as worshipping 
‘other gods’ or ‘the host (¢@o@) of heaven,’ and 
that therefore this phrase should denote a vroup 
of objects of worship; ef. also the statement that 
Manasseh ‘ built altars for all the host of heaven 
in the two courts of the house of Jehovah,’ 2 Kk 215, 
But most eritics, e.g. Budde (εἰ. of Lsr. p. 162), 
Cornill (SLOT), Giesebrecht (Jer.), Kautzsch (AT), 
Kkuenen, hold that the original meaning was ‘queen 
of heaven,’ and the proper pointing is malkath. 
The pointing malkdth, ‘kingdom,’ has met with 
little acceptance. It is pointed out that the 
phrases ‘worship of other gods... of the host 
of heaven’ may equal ‘idolatry, star worship,’ 
and are in no way evidence against the existence 
of a popular and widespread cult of a particular 
goddess. 

Aecording to 718 44 [51]4° this goddess was 
ofiered incense and cakes which ‘ pourtrayed ’ her, 
and had been worshipped by the ancestors of the 
Jews of Jeremiah’s tine, and by their kings and 
princes in the cities of Judah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem. The Jewish women were specially 
devoted to this worship. 

This ‘queen of heaven’ can scarcely be a col- 
lective term for the stars, and is usually identified 
with the moon, or some planet or fixed star; 
most commonly with the Assyrian J/shtar, the 
planet Venus (also, however, connected with the 
moon). “ Queen, or princess, of heaven’ apparently 
occurs as a title of Ishtar, and she is styled ‘ Lady 
of Heaven,’ di/i¢ sam-i-2, in the Amarna Tablets 
(Winekler, p. 48f.); and eur goddess may be the 
Atar-samain (Athar-Astarte), worshipped in North 
Arabia. Cf. the divine title Baal Shamayin in 
Aramaic inscriptions. See ASIITORETH in vol. i. 
pp. 168”, 169%. At Athens cakes in the shape of a 
full-moon (ceAjvat) were offered to the moon- 
goddess Artemis ; and in Arabia similar offerings 
were made to the goddess Al-Uzza, whose star was 
Venus, and to the sun (Kuenen, 208). St. Isaac of 
Antioch (ἃ. ¢. 460) tells us that the Syrian women 
worshipped the planet Venus from the roofs of 
their houses, as ἃ means of preserving and in- 
creasing their beauty. Jshtiar seems to have been 
identical with Ashtereth; but probably this wor- 
slip of the ‘queen of heaven’ was not the ancient 
Canaanite cult of Ashtoreth, but a new worship of 
the goddess with her Assyrian name and rites, due 
to the political supremacy of Assyria in the reign 
of Manasseh. 

The title Regina Cali has been viven to the 
Virgin Mary; and at Mukden, the Sacred City of 
China, there is a temple to the ‘ Queen of Heaven.’ 
Ci, ASHTORETH. 

LITERATURE. —See ASHTORETI In vol. i. p. 168> note*, p. 
169% note*; and add Giesebrecht, Jeremiah, on 115: W. HL. 
Bennett, Jeremiah a2zi.-lii,, ch. XV. This article is largely 
indebted to Kuenen’s Essay. W. H. BENNETT. 


QUESTION.—The modern sense of ‘ interroga- 
tion’ is found in the Synoptic Gospels in the phrase 
‘ask ὦ question,’ Mt 22°45, Mik 124, Lk 2 20%, 
the Gr. being always the verb érepwréw standing 
alone. In Lk 2% Tindale has ὁ bothe hearynge 
them and posinge them,’ but the meaning is not 
different, since ‘pose’ is used in its old sense of 
interrogate, as in Bacon, Hist. Henry VIL. 119, 
‘She posed him and sifted him, to try whether he 
were the very Duke of York or no.’ Tindale was 
followed by all the Eng. VSS till the Rhem. and 
Auth., when ‘pose’ had become antiquated in this 
sense. The sense of interrogation is found also in 
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2 Es 8% “ And therefore ask thou no nore questions 
concerning the multitude of them that perish’ (Noli 
ergo adicere inguirendo). A slightly different 
meaning is found in 1 Es 6” ‘Without further 
question’ (ἀναμφισβητήτως) ; with which may be 
compared 1 Co 10-27 ‘Asking no question for 
couscienee sake’ (μηδὲν dvaxpivoyres διὰ τὴν συνεί- 
Snow). 

The phrase ‘to call in question’ is in AV more 
than to dispute; it means to accuse, to brmg into 
judgment. Thus Ac 19% ‘We are in danger to 
be called in question for {115 day’s uproar’ («vdvr- 
evouer ἐγκαλεῖσθαι, RV ‘we are in danger to be 
accused’); 23°‘ Of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question’ (ἐγὼ κρίνομαι ; so 24"), 
See CALL in vol. i. p. 8445, and ef. Winthrop, 
Hist. of New Eng. i. 172, ‘The governour wrote to 
some of the assistants about it, and, upon advice 
with the ministers, it was agreed to cali them [the 
offenders] in question.’ 

Elsewhere the subst, ‘question’ is used either in 
the sense of discussion, dispute, or else the subject 
of discussion, matter of dispute. Thus (1) Discus- 
sion, dispute (Gr. always §ryos), Jn 3% ‘Then 
there arose a question between some of John’s 
disciples and the Jews about purifying’; 2 Ti 2° 
‘Foolish and unlearned questions avoid.’ Cf. Ac 
28" Wyc., ‘Jewis wenten out fro him, havynge 
miche questioun, or seking (Purvey, ethir musyng) 
among hem 511. Also Shaks. Henry V. 1. i, &— 


‘The scrambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question.’ 


(2) Subject of debate, 1 K 101 ||2 Ch 9! ‘She came 
to prove him with hard questions’ (nivna, lit. ‘ with 
riddles,’ see RIDDLE); 1K 10? || 2 Ch 9? ‘And 
Solomon told her all her questions’ (7°734, lit. ‘ her 
matters’); cf. Mk 11% ‘I will also ask of you one 
question’ (ἕνα λόγον, AVm ‘one thing,’ RVm ‘Gr. 
word’), Elsewhere only ζήτημα and only in Acts, 
as Ae 23% ‘Whom I perceived to be accused of 
questions of their law.’ Cf. Shaks. Hamlet, 111, 
i. 56— 

‘To be, or not to be: that is the question.’ 


The verb ‘to question’ oceurs only in the phrase 
‘question with one’ (once ‘question among them- 
selves,’ Mik 1°”), which often meant to dispute, 
argue with, as Shaks. Merch. of Venice, Iv. 1. 70, 
41 pray you, think you question with the Jew’; 
but m AV it seems never to mean more than 
‘inquire οἵ. Thus Lk 23° ‘Then he questioned 
with him in many words (ἐπηρώτα δὲ αὐτὸν ἐν λόγοις 
ἱκανοῖς), but he answered him nothing.’ 

J. LLASTINGS. 

QUICK, QUICKEN. — Although the adverb 
‘quickly’ in the sense of speedily is of frequent 
occurrence in AV, neither ‘quick’ nor ‘quicken’ 
is ever found with that meaning. 

In Is 11° and some passages in the Apocr. the 
meaning of ‘quick’ is acute or active. Thus Is 
113 * And shall make him of quick understanding 
in the fear of the Lorp’ (imam, RV ‘ His delight 
shall be in the fear of the Lord,’ RVm as AV, see 
esp. Delitzsch, in loc.); Wis 7% ‘Wisdom. . 
taught me... for in her is an understanding 
spirit... quick’ (ὀξύ, Vulg. acutus, RV ‘ keen’); 
8" 1 shall be found of a quick conceit in judg- 
ment’ (ὀξὺς ἐν κρίσει, Vulg. acutus im judicio). 
With these passages cf. Knox, Hist. 377, ‘ Many 
wondred at the silence of John Knox, for in all 
these quick reasonings hee opened not his mouth’; 
Melvill, Diary, 77, ‘iter ernest prayer, maters 
war gravlie and cleirlie proponit, overtures made 
be the wysest, douttes reasonit and diseussit be 
the learnedest and maist quick.’ We still retain 
this sense slightly modified in ‘ quick-witted,’ of 
which an example may be quoted from Tindale, 


= 
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Pent. Prologe to Lv (p. 297), ‘ Allegoryes make a 
man qwick witted and prynte wysdome in him 
and maketh it to abyde, where bare wordes go 
but in at the one eare and out at the other.’ In 
Sir 31” the meaning is rather active than acute, 
‘Tn all thy works be quick’ (γίνου ἐντρεχήΞ). 

Elsewhere the meaning is living, mostly in 
direct opposition to dead, as Nu 16 ‘If ... they 
go down quick into the pit,’ compared with v.* 
‘They ... went down alive into the pit’ (Heb, in 
both og, AV follows Tindale, RV ‘alive’ in 
both); Ps 55% ‘Let them go down quick into 
hell’ (RV ‘alive into the pit’); clearly in the 
phrase ‘the quick and the dead,’ Ac 10%, 2 Ti 4’, 
1P 45, Cf. Jn 7% Wye., ‘Flodis of quyke watir 
schulen flowe of his wombe’; Knox, Works, iii, 
232, ‘Thair upon followit sa cruell perseeutioun, 
under the name of justice, that na small noumber 
wer burnit quick’; Barlowe, Dialogue, 58, ‘It 1s 
enacted throughoute Suytzerland among the Oe- 
colampadyanes, and in dyvers other places, that 
whosoever is founde of the Anabaptystes faction, 
he shall be throwen quycke into the water, and 
there drowned’; Tindale, Hapositions, 189, ‘ As 
there is no sin in Christ the stoek, so can there 
be none in the quick members, that live and 
etow in him by faith’; Fuller, Holy State, 9, 
“He that impoverisheth his children to enrich 
his widow, destroyes a quick hedge to make a 
dead one.’ 

In He 4, though the same Gr. word (ζῶν) is 
used as in the passages quoted above, the meaning 
is more than merely living, rather alive, almost 
lively, ‘ For the word of God is quick and power- 
ful’ (Rhem. ‘lively and forcible’). And this is 
nearest of all to the derivation of the word, its 
base being the Teut. Awika, ‘ lively,’ cognate with 
Lat. vivus. ‘Cf. Milton, Areopag. (Hales’ ed. 
p. 7), ‘ Against defaming it was decreed that none 
should be traduc’d by name... and this course 
was quick enough, as Cicero writes, to quell both 
the desperate wits of other Atheists, and the open 
way of defaming, as the event shew'd.’ 

To quicken is to give life to, whether physically 
or spiritually. In OT it is always the tr. of A:n 
(Piel of 7:7 to live), which also means to preserve 
life, but when tr? ‘quicken’ in AV always means 
to bless with spiritual life. In NT the Gr. is 
either fworoéw or its compound συνζωοποιέω (Eph 
25, Col 233, tr? ‘quickened together with’). In Jn 
571 the physical and spiritual meanings are placed 
side by side, ‘ For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them; even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will.’ J. HASTINGS. 


QUICKSANDS (Ac 27", RV Syrtis).—The Syrtes, 
Major and Minor, are situated on the N. coast of 
Africa, in the wide bay between the headlands of 
Tunis and Barea. They consist of sandbanks 
oceupying the shores of the Gulfs of Sidra on the 
coast of Tripoli, and that of Gabes on the coast of 
Tunis or Carthage. They have been considered a 
source of danger to mariners from very early 
times, not only from the shifting of the sands 
themselves, but owing to the eross currents of the 
adjoining waters. Thus in the ned of Virgil 
(iv. 40f.) we find then: referred to— 


‘Hinc Gettile urbes, genus insuperabile bello: 
Et Numide@ infreni cingunt, et inhospita Syrtis.’ 


In the last voyage of St. Paul on his way to 
Italy the ship in which he and his companions 
were sailing was at tlle mercy of the tempest, and 
was drifting before the N.E. wind EURAQUILO, after 
leaving the shelter of the island of Cauda. There 
was every reason, therefore, to fear that they 
might be driven on the Syrtis, which was situated 


| to the leeward of their course; but owing (it may 
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be supposed) to the rotatory movement of the wind 
they were driven into the sea of Adria (Ac 27*7),* 
KE. HULL. 
QUINTUS MEMMIUS.—See MEMMIUS (QUIN- 
TUS). 


QUIRINIUS, CENSUS OF.— The statement of 
St. Luke (21-8) as to how the birth of Christ came 
to take place at Bethlehem rather than at Nazareth, 
has produced an amount of discussion of which the 
world is rather weary. We should have had less 
of this, if apologists had not been ready to admit, 
and opponents eager to maintain, that to prove 
that the evangelist has here made a misstatement, 
is to imperil, if not demolish, the authority of his 
Gospel as an inspired writing. Nothing of the kind 
is at stake. We have no right to assume that 
inspiration secures infallible chronology ; and St. 
Luke bases his claim to be heard, not on inspira- 
tion, but on the excellence of his information and 
lus own careful inquiry (Lk 1'4), Yet even well- 
informed and careful writcrs sometimes make 
mistakes, and he may have done so here. 

There is no serious difficulty about the statement 
that Augustus ordered that there should be a 
general census throughout the Roman Empire (2'). 
It is true that there is no direct evidence, inde- 
pendent of Luke, of any such decree ; and we know 
that In some provinces no census was held during 
the reign of Augustus. Nevertheless there is 
evidence that periodic enrolments were made in 
Egypt (Clas. Rev. Mar. 1893); and a Roman census 
in Judea at the time indicated, in consequence of 
gencral orders issued by Augustus, 1s not improb- 
able (Suet. Aug. 28, 101, Cal. 16; Tac. Ann. 1. 11. 
5,6; Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 2.17). The real difficulty 
is about the parenthetical remark in v.?. 

There has been much discussion about the text 
of v.*, but the right reading is certainly airy 
ἀπογραφὴ πρώτη ἐγένετο ἡγεμονεύοντος τῆς Zuplas 
Κυρηνίου : ‘This took place as a first enrolment, 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria.’+ And 
this remark is made in order to distinguish this 
census from the one in A.D. 6, 7, when Q. certain! 
was governor and conducted the census (Ac 5%’, 
Jos. Ant. XVUI. 1. 1, 11.1). But it is hard to see 
how Q. could be governor when Herod died in B.c. 
4. From B.c. 9 to 6 Sentius Saturninus was 
governor 51 from B.c. 6 to 4 Quinetilius Varus, 
After that nothing is clear till A.D. 6, when P. 
Sulpicius Quirinius succeeds and holds the census 
of Ac 5%. Bergmann, Mommsen, Zumpt, and 
others have shown that this governorship of Q. 
was probably not his first, but that he was in 
office during part of the interval between B.c. 4 and 
A.D. 6, viz. B.C. 3, 2. But it still remains as in- 
credible as ever it was that Ὁ. was governor before 
the death of Herod; and until that is established 
we must admit that Luke is at least a year wrong in 
his chronology. Even Zahn, who denies the later 
governorship of Q., and asserts that only one 
census was taken, viz. in B.C. 4 to 2 (to which he 
refers both Lk 2? and Ac 5%), is obliged to place 
the census after Herod’s death. No help on this 

oint is obtained from the oft-quoted testimony of 

ustin Martyr, who in three passages places the 
birth of Christ ἐπὶ Kvpyviov, and in one of them says 
that the birth at Bethlehem may be learned ἐκ τῶν 
ἀπογραφῶν τῶν γενομένων ἐπὶ ἹΚυρηνίου τοῦ ὑμετέρου ἐν 
᾿Ιουδαίᾳ πρώτου γενομένου ἐπιτρόπου (Apol, 1. 34, 46; 

ἘΠῚ the wind in this case had been anti-cycloniec (which is 
probable) the direction would have changed from N.E. to ἘΝ 
and from E, to 8.E. and from this to 8. and 8.W., which would 
have driven the ship into the sea of Adria. 

+t The name is Quirinius, not Quirinus; see Furneaux on Tac. 
Ann, ii. 30. 4; and ἡγεμονεύοντος May=‘was commanding’ an 
army (but cf. the use of the word in Lk 31), 

τ Tertullian (adv. Marcion, iv. 19) says that the census was 


taken by Saturninus; yet he himself places the birth of Christ 
B.C, 3 (adv. Jud, 8). 
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Dial. 78). But it should be noted that Justin calls 
Q. ἐπίτροπος, procurator, not legatus, as he was in 
A.D. 6. The word which Luke uses is indefinite 
(ἡγεμονεύω), and might be employed of any kind 
of ruler; but in the only other place in which he 
uses it (3!) it is of the procurutor Pontius Pilate. 
Until Judea became a Roman province in A.D. 6 
there would be no procurator in the strict sense ; 
but Q. may have had some military position in Syria 
even before the death of Herod, and also have been 
concerned with the census. And this is perhaps 
Luke’s meaning ; he may not be giving a mere date. 
In any case Christians who were inventing an ex- 
lanation of the birth at Bethlehem would not be 
ikely to attribute it to Roman and heathen causes. 
The error, if there be one, has probably foundation 
in fact ; and, moreover, is not the result of confusion 
with the later census A.D. 6, 7, which Luke himself 
notices Ac 5°. 

The general result is that if a mistake has not 
been proved, neither has it been disproved. If the 
accuracy of Luke in many other details were not so 
conspicuous, one would say that there probably is 
some mistake, but the error would not be great, 
if Q. held some office in Syria B.c. 3, 2, and helped 
to complete a census which was begun before the 
death of Herod. And there is no error, if Chirist’s 
birth is to be placed B.C. 6 (vol. 1. p. 405), and Q. 
was in command in Syria then, which would be the 
right time for the first of a series of enrolments, of 
which that in Ac 557 was the second.* 


LiTERATURE.—See the commentaries of Farrar and Godet;: the 
Iaves of Christ by Andrews, Didon, Edersheim, Keim, and B. 
Weiss; the articles ‘Cyrenius’in Smith, D2, and ‘Schatzung’ in 
Herzog; the monographs of Zumpt on ‘ Das Geburtsjahr Christi,’ 
1869 (Bibl. Sacra, 1870), and of Zahn, ‘Die Syr. Statthalterschait 
und ἃ. Schitzung des Quirinius,’ in Newe Airchl. Ztsft. 1893; 
and above all, Schirer, ΡΟ τ, ii. 105 ἢν, and Ramsay, W'as 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 1898. See also Hiverfield in Class. 
Rev., July 1900, p. 309. A. PLUMMER. 


QUIT is both an adj. and averb. 4. The adj., 
as Skeat shows, 15 oldest. It comes from Old fr, 
quite (mod. quitte), which is the Lat. guieéws in its 
late sense of free from obligation. This is the 
meaning of the word in AV, where it occurs: Ex 
2119 “If he rise again, and walk abroad upon his 
staff, then shall he that smote him be quit’ (4p) ; 
21%, Jos 2” (both pi). Cf. Udall’s Hrasnius’ 
Paraph. u. 279, ‘ But he that sticketh his brother 
with the darte of a venemous tongue, although he 
be quitte by mannes lawes from the crime of man- 
slaughter, yet by the law of the gospel he is giltie 
of manslaughter’; Jer 25° Cov. ‘ye shall not go 
quyte.’ 

2. The verb came from Old Fr. qguiter (mod. 
quitter), a derivative of Lat. guictare. In AV it 
is used only reflexively, ‘quit yourselves like 
men’ (1S 4%, Heb, ov:g> 9), ‘quit you like 
men ’ (1 Co 16", Gr. ἀνδρίζεσθε). To ‘quit oneself’ 
is to discharge one’s obligations ; on every man lie 
the obligations of a man. Cf. Milton, Santson 
Agon. 1. 1709— 

‘Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson.’ 
J. HLASTINGS. 

QUIVER represents more than one Heb. word. 
1. Gn 27% for *ba tél? (Samar. n°dn ¢élith (2)], a ἅπαξ 
Ney. meaning literally, if a genuine Heb. word, 
‘that which is hung,’ either a quiver (LAX 
[φαρέτρα], pseudo-Jon.) or a sword or knife (Onk., 
Pesh., Abulwahd). 2. Usually for a2¢x ’ashpah, 
perhaps a loan-word from Assyr. iXpatu, literal 
meaning unknown. 

The quiver was a very conspicuous part of the 
equipment of the Eastern warrior; on the Assyr. 


* Perhaps the possibility of a slip of the pen, Kupyview for 
KeuyriAsov, like ‘Barachiah’ for ‘Jehoiada’ (Mt 28%), is just 
worth mentioning. 
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reliefs in the British Museum the Assyr. soldier is 
always an archer, and Liam his foe regularly bears 
the quiver (Is 22°). The famous mounted archers 
of the East are perhaps alluded to in Job 8938 ‘the 
quaret rattleth upon Aine’ (RV), i.e. upon the 
vorse, and the terror caused by them is vividly 
portrayed in Jer 5'° ‘Their quiver is as an open 
sepulchre’; cf. Jer 6% ‘They ride upon horses.’ 
The Lorp Himself has a quiver in which He 
hides His chosen instruments (Is 497). When the 
moment comes for the execution of His judgments, 
His arrows fly suddenly to the mark (Ps 64”), 
There is a parallel for these metaphors in the 
speech of al-Hajjaj, the Khalifa Abd al-Melik’s 
governor, to the disaffected inhabitants of Cufa 
(A.H. 75); ‘The Prince of the Believers has spread 
before him the arrows of his quiver, and has tried 
every one of them by biting its wood. It is my 
wood that he has found the hardest and the 
bitterest, and I am the arrow whieh he shoots 
against you’ (Stanislas Guyard, ‘ Mohammedan- 
ism,’ in Lneyel. Brit. xvi. 571). Another metaphor 
in the OT is that a man’s home circle(?) is his 
quiver, aud his sons, born while he himself is still 
young, are his arrows (Ps 127°): ef. La 815, where, 
conversely, arrows are called ‘sons of the quiver’ 
(It Vim). 

3. In the Pr. Bk. version Ps 11? reads ‘ [They] 
make ready their arrows within the quiver’ (an dy 
‘al yether). ‘This translation, though supported 
by LAX (els φαρέτραν) and Vulg., is wrong. AV 
and KV (so Pesh.) have rightly ‘ upon the string.’ 

4%. Ancient authority is strong for translating 
onby shélatim, ‘shields’ (EV) as ‘quivers’ (28 81 
=l Ch 18', 2B 11"@=2 Ch 23°, Ga 44, Jer 514, 
Kzk 27"). The latter rendering suits Jer 51" « fill 
the quivers,’ but it is more probable that in all 
these passages 01979 has the more general meaning, 
‘arms, equipment’ (cf. Lapository Times, x. (1898) 
43 ff.). W. EMERY BARNES. 


QUOTATIONS.—In OT there are few definite 
quotations, but the Bible writers freely introduced 
matter which they found ready to hand. Several 
books, such as those of the Hexateuch, Jg, land28, 
etc., are made up, in fact, of previously existing 
documents (sce HixATEUCH, etc.). Shorter ex- 
tracts are also frequent, esp. poems, such as the 
song of Lamech (Gua 4*-*4), the Blessing of Jacob 
(Gu 49727), the Song and the Blessing of Moses (Ex 
1578, Dt 337"), etc. ; or portions of songs, as Jos 
1o!*>-182, Tn a few instances only is the source men- 
tioned, as ‘the Bk. of Jashar’ (Jos 10%, 28 138, 
Ik 855 LXX), ‘the Bk. of the Wars of J”’ (Nu 
21"), Sometimes they were probably popular songs 
handed down by oral tradition (Nu 21"). Often a 


writer incorporates the language of an earlier | | 
translations from the Heb.—({a) because they were 


writer, as frequently throughout the Psahns, so 
much so that certain phrases came to be tradi- 
tional, such as ‘praise ye J”’,’ ‘for His merey 
endureth for ever.’ It is not always certain 
whether passages common to two writers are 
copied from one by the other, or are both taken 
from one common source, as Is 2%4=Mic 413, 
which is evidently foreign to the context of Is 
(note the minatory tone of 25.232, and, if taken 
by Isaiah from Micah, proves Is 2 to have been 
written not earlier than Hezekiah’s reign (ef. 
Jer 2018 with Mie 3!? contextually connected with 
Mic 4'), and is therefore believed by many to 
belong to some earlier unknown document. It is 


also probable that Is 15-16!" is derived from an 
earlier source (see 16), and such passages suggest 
the inquiry whether the insertion of earlier material 
by fibtion writers may not have been much: more 
frequent than is commonly supposed. 

1. QUOTATIONS FROM OT IN NT.—These are 
very frequent and very various in character, ! 


Turpie puts them at 275; but this does not in- 
clude the very great number of passages incor- 
porated into the language of NT writers, esp. in 
the Apocalypse. 

A. Quotations are usually from LX X—(a) even 
though differing more or less considerably from 
MT (1) in pointing, as Ac 15!” [Am 913] (oxy ‘ man’ 
for ow ‘ Edom’), He 117 [Gn 47%] (πὴ ‘ staff’ for 
aso ‘bed’) ; (2) in reading, as Ac 1617 (wt ‘ seek’ 
for wy ‘possess’) (Ac 27 [Ps 16°] agrees with 
LXX in following Keré 7roq ‘Thy holy one’ for 
Kethibh 4ron ‘ Thy holy ones’) ; (3) by a probably 
inaccurate tr. of words, as Ac 27 [Ps 1010] (διαφθορά 
‘ destruction ’ for nav ‘ pit’), Ro 1039 [15 65+] (ἐμφανὴς 
ἐγενόμην “1 was made manifest’ for ‘nyry ‘I was 
sought’); and of phrases, as He2%8[ Ps8*°] (qrd7rwoas 
αὐτὸν βραχύ τι παρ᾽ ἀγγέλους ‘Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels’ for oz>yp ὈΣῸ smenm 
‘Thou hast made him but little lower than God’) ; 
(4) by other difierences which cannot easily be 
accounted for, but are probably due to various 
readings, as Ro 957: 28 [Is 10° 23], wlhiere, besides 
other variations, LXX seems to have read yer for 
a2, and 139 for }¥?2 and 79, and in He 1037: 88 
[Hab 234], where LXX probably read andy (with 
531 K) for ΣΙΝ and ayaa for ay. In He 10 
[Ps 407] it was suggested by Kennicott that oy 
(Heb. text) is a corruption of mi 1x (LXX). If so, 
it would seem probable that τὲ itself was inserted 
by error from the following line, and that LXX 
read m3 only; but the Heb. reading with all its 
difficulty better snits the context, the contrast 
being between obedience and sacrifice (cf. 1 S 15”). 
(6) Sometimes when the argument depends on 
LXX as distinct from Heb., as in He 1’ [Ps 1044], 
where Heb.=‘Who maketh for his messengers 
winds, for his ministers a flaming fire.’ Cf. also 
Ac 277, He 27 10°. (ὁ) Generally even by writers 
conversant with the Heb. as St. Paul and St. John 
(see I, f, A). (da) To a large extent even when 
the quotation points to a knowledge of Heb., 
showing that the writer, even though he had 
the Heb. before hin, or in his mind, still repro- 
duced in part the familiar language of LXX, as 
Mt 2% [Jer 31 (38) 15] (κλαυθμὸς καὶ ὀδυρμός, LXX 
κλαυθμοῦ x. ὀδυρμοῦ), 1218:1 [Ts 42'-4], where after 
a quotation, which is an independent tr. of Heb. 
differing in almost every word from LXX, the 
last verse agrees cxactly with LAX, though the 
latter follows a different text in all three words 
(x. ἐν [LXX ἐπὶ] τ. ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ ἔθνη ἐλπιοῦσι ‘and 
in his name shall the Gentiles lope’ for ox ΠΠΠ7} 
isa Sand the isles shall wait for his law’). It is 
also possible that this may be the insertion of an 
early editor of Mt, or a various reading of Heb. 
followed also by LXX (sce J, a3 cf. Ro 9°). 

B. Quotations are occasionally independent 


so found in the documents which the writer incor- 
porates, as Lk 11 [Mal 3' and 4° 6] (érocudoac—ayp 
for LXX ἐπιβλέψεται 3 éemiorpévar—ava for ἀποκα- 
ταστήσει ; waTépwy—niix for πατρός), 273 (see J, a); 
(Ὁ) for the sake of the argument, as Jn 1957 [Zee 
1210] (els ὃν ἐξεκέντησαν ----ὴπρῦθ We ny for ἀνθ᾽ ὧν 
κατωρχήσαντο from variant 3722), Ro 9}7 [Ex 916], 
where St. Paul prefers the rendering of ἼΘΙ by 
ἐξήγειρά σε ‘did I raise thee up’ to διετηρήθης ‘thou 
wast preserved,’ Ro 1919 [Dt 32%] (ἐμοὶ éxdlenows— 
oa: ὦ for ἐν ἡμέρᾳ éxdtxhoews) ; (6) Ἐουαμῖν because 
the writer was better acquainted with the Heb. 
of the book quoted memoriter, as Ro 11* etc. (see 


C. The only quotations in Aramaic or Hebrew- 
Aramaie are the words on tlie Cross, Mt 27%, 
Mk 1583: (see I, a (1), (2)), unless we include the 
words μαρὰν ἀθά ‘our Lord cometh’ (1 Co 16%), 
probably a well-known Christian salutation. See 
MARANATHA., 
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D. Some few quotations are based upon an 
Aramaic interpretation of the Hebrew, and suggest 
the inquiry whether they and others also may 
not possibly be derived from some intermediate 
source of the nature of a Targum; or whether, 
on the other hand, the interpretation was merely 
influenced by current Aram. usage. Had an 
Englishman of to-day to translate Milton’s ‘silly 
sheep’ into French, he would very probably give 
the first word its modern meaning. In 1 Co 1553 
[15 25°] ns3p ‘for ever’ is translated according 
to the Aram. meaning of the root εἰς νῖκος ‘in 
victory.’ In 1 Co 2° [15 64°-4] mzno ‘that waiteth 
for’ 1s apparently read as Avram. asno ‘that 
loveth’ [but see J,a]. It is possible that Mt 2° 3 
should be traced to some sort of Targumic in- 
fluence, or at any rate some current traditional 
interpretation, with which the evangelist’s readers 
were familiar. In the first the words οὐδαμῶς 
ἐλαχίστη seein an intentional emphatic demal of 
the original words [Mic 5°]. Bethlehem had by 
the very fact of Messiah’s birth become by no 
means the least. ᾿Ἡγεμόσιν is cither from a variant 
(see J, a), or at any rate a less literal translation. 
But the substitution of γῆ ᾿Ιούδα for ‘land of 
Ephratah ’ looks like a slip of memory, and suggests 
that the whole is a bold paraphrase of the evangelist 
himself (for parallels see ἃ). Mt 2” is evidently 
from Is 11} (sy; ‘ branch’ being from the same root 
as Ναζωραῖος ‘ Nazarene’), and suggests a tradi- 
tional interpretation of the passage in this sense. 

EK, Apart from B, C, and D, variations from 
LXX are due to (a) slips of memory, (6) errors of 
transcription, (c) literary corrections, (οἷ) exegetical 
alterations, Butit is not always easy to determine 
which, or in case of (0) and (d) to say how far 
they were intentional. In quotations from memory, 
and even in those copied, there is a natural tend- 
ency to correct, unconsciously, according to familiar 
language and familiar ideas. We should probably 
be right, when quotations are short, in assigning 
to (a) verbal changes, considerable perhaps in 
number, but unimportantin their bearing, as Jn 133 
[Is 40°] (ἑτοιμάσατε τ. ὁδὸν Kuplov, εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τ. 
τρίβους τ. θεοῦ ἡμῶν becomes the single phrase 
εὐθύνατε τ. ὁδὸν Kupiov, which gives the full sense 
more briefly). Probably Βαβυλῶνος for Δαμάσκον 
in Ac 7* [Am 5517) is a slip of memory of either St. 
Stephen or his reporter, the two captivities being 
confused (ef. the error about the burial-places of 
the patriarchs in 715). We have a striking example 
of (6) in He 3° [Ps 95°], where ἐν δοκιμασίᾳ is read 
for ἐδοκίμασαν (LAX), the error being facilitated by 
ἐν τι παραπικρασμῷ above (unless it is an error of 
a very early copyist). Under (6) we should class 
corrections of Hebraisms and other clumsy con- 
structions, as Lk 3° [Is 404], where εὐθεῖαν (ὁδόν) is 
altered so as to agree with ὁδούς added by St. Luke 
in the next phrase, and ἡ τραχεῖα into ai τραχεῖαι. 
In He 8” 10! [Jer 319] δώσω is omitted so as to give 
διδούς its proper participial construction (cf. Lk 819), 
To this head we might also refer rhetorical expan- 
sions, such as the insertion of λέγει ὁ θεός or the 
like in Ae 2 7%, Ro 12% (in He 10” spurious) 
144, 1 Co 1471, 2 Co 017, To (d) would belong the 
very frequent changes of person, tense, etc., so as 
to make the quotation more directly applicable. 
Thus in 2 Co 6® [25 78.1 αὐτῷ and αὐτός becoue 
ὑμῖν and ὑμεῖς, and υἱόν is boldly changed into υἱοὺς 
x. θυγατέρας, so that Nathan’s words respecting 
David’s son become ἃ, promise of God to Christians 
(cf. Ac 17). In Lk 28 [Ps 31°] the future παρα- 
θήσομαι naturally becomes the present παρατίθεμαι 
in the mouth of our Lord, and in Mk 1477 (Mt 264) 
[Zee 137] the imper. πατάξατε becomes the ind. 
Ist pers. fut. because the action is referred by 
Christ to God Himself. 
added to give a special turn to the quotation, as 


Sometimes words are | 


| 
i 


τὸν ἄγρον in Mt 97:0 [Zec 1115] to refer to the field 
bought with Judas’ money (unless this is a variant 
of Heb.; see J, a). In He 10% [Hab 95] the inser- 
tion of ὁ converts a Hebraism into ἃ Messianic 
prophecy. Sometimes words are omitted, and so 
the quotation gets a more general and dogmatic 
character, as with μοῦ in Ro 1", Gal 3" [Hab 92] 
(in He 1098 it is transposed). Apparently it had 
already beeconie a common doctrinal formula, In 
Gal 3 [Dt 9155] the omission of ὑπὸ θεοῦ makes the 
statement a general principle, or it may be duc 
to reverence (see Lightfoot, in loc.). Still more 
frequently words were altered. In Gal 4% [Gn 91:0] 
the substitution of τ. ἐλευθέρας for μον "Ioadx brings 
out more forcibly the contrast between bondage and 
freedom. In 1 Co 3° [Ps 941 the quotation would 
be far less applicable without the correction of 
ἀνθρώπων into σοφῶν. St. Paul, no doubt, felt the 
verse to imply that, however wise men might be, 
Ged saw their folly. In Eph 4° [Ps 6818] ἔλαβες 
«νον ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ is boldly altered into ἔδωκε. .. T. 
ἀνθρώποις, the latter being probably regarded as an 
inference from the former, and the statement of 
v." clearly depends upon St. Paul’s rendering. 
With this we might compare Lk 21” (contrast 
Mk 138%), where the manner of fulfilment of 
Christ’s prophecy has been read, but probably 
uncousciously, into the prophecy itself. Some- 
times by abbreviation the words of the original 
come to be differently applied. Thus in 1 Co 147 
[Is 281. 12] the words represented by x. οὐδ᾽ οὕτως 
εἰσακούσονταί pov are made to refer to ‘other 
tongues,’ etc., instead of to the refusal to listen to 
the words of kindness spoken by God through the 
prophet to which the ‘other tongues’ stand in 
direct contrast. In Ac 3“ the phrase κατὰ πάντα 
ὅσα is applied quite differently from its original in 
Dt 1815, In 1 P 3-1 [Is 815. 15]. by changing αὐτόν 
to τ. Χριστόν, the words are applied to those ad- 
dressed in the Epistle, but the passage is not cited 
asa quotation. Even supposing that such changes 
were to a large extent unconscious, there is enough 
to show that the writers of NT allowed themselves 
the greatest freedom in their treatment of the 
language of OT. 

I’, Conbined Quotations. —These are far commoner 
than is often realized, and are of various kinds. 
Frequently we find several passages strung to- 
gether consecutively, as Ro 3!!8 where there 
are six separate quotations so combined; ef. He 
15:14. ete, In Mk 117 (Mt 21%, Lk 19%) a direct 
quotation from Is 507 is followed by an allusion to 
Jer 7". So far had they been from fulfilling 
Tsaiah’s prophecy, that they were acting in the 
spirit of Jeremiah’s contemporaries. Still more 
frequently different quotations are mixed together. 
Thus in Ro 93, St. Paul, probably quoting from 
his recollection of the Heb., mixed together the 
sayings about the stone in [s 8" and in 88", giving 
the latter, by so doing, a sense contrary to the 
original; or the mixture may have been intentional. 
However precious Christ was to those who believed, 
He would prove to mauy merely a rock of stumb- 
ling. For the somewhat similar combination of 
Is 2818, Ps 118, aud Is 8“ in 1 P 27 see H, δ. 
More often the combination suggests that the 
quotation is made from memory, as Gal 3° froin 
Gn 12? 188, Ac 3°: from Gn 2238 193) Jn 1936 
fron Ex 12% and Ps 54% The seven words 
of Jn 6% seem derived froin three distinct sources 
(Ps 784%, Ex 16" 16°), and Ac 13” from at least 
four (Ps 899, 1S 17°° 1813 2%). Very frequently a 
mere phrase or even a word is inserted from a 
similar passage. Thus in Mt 215 in a quotation 
from Zee 9° the opening words εἴπατε τ. θυγατρὶ Σιών 
are from Is 62". Curiously enough, in the same 
quotation St. John (1913. 156] begins with μὴ φοβοῦ, 
apparently from Is 40° (Heb.). In Lk 45:19 [Js 
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421-2) ἀποστεῖλαι τεθραυσμένους ἐν ἀφέσει is adapted ' ence to this very translation. If, as is generally 


from Is 58° (LXX), 
ψυχὴ. 


and easily remembered. 


» . ἐξολοθρευθήσεται ἐκ τ. λαοῦ is substituted — 
from Lv 17%, this and similar phrases being common , document. 
In Ae 78:1 [Gn 15% 74] | 


In Ac 372 [Dt 18% 16-18-19] | believed, James is earlier than 1 P, both quota- 
| tions and reference are derived from some other 


(¢) When a writer quotes a passage 
twice with the same variant, as in Ro 9 10H, 


ἀλλοτρίᾳ is from Ex 2”, In Ac 758: 84 [Ex 3% % 8. 10] | He 8 1016 (omission of δώσω), the most probable 
στεναγμοῦ is from Ex 2%, In Ro 112627 [15 591] | explanation is that he consciously or unconsciously 


ὅταν ἀφέλωμαι Tas ἁμαρτίας 
from Is 27°, 

G. Paraphrastic Quotations (see also D and 
E, @).—In some cases the language of a passage 
of OT is merely paraphrased to express some new 
thought, as in Ro 108, which is based upon Dt 
302-4, Here the original εἰς 7. πέραν τ. θαλάσσης is 
changed to els τ. ἄβυσσον, to express the contrast 
between the descent of Chirist in the Incarnation, 
ete,, and His Resurrection, and thus to show that 
the inward revelation spoken of in Deut. was made 
possible by Christ and through faith in Him. 
Certain quotations are believed to be merely refer- 
ences to the general tenor of Scripture, as Jn 738, 
which some, on the other hand, regard as a para- 
phrase of such passages as [5 584, Similarly, Eph 
54 may possibly be a paraplirase of Is 601: 15. 20, 
Some have supposed Ja 4° to be a paraphrase of 
some such passage as Wis 64-%, but most com- 
mentators take the words as a rhetorical question 
by St. James (as HV). On Mt 26:28 see D. 

1. Indircet Quotations (see also D),—It is quite 
xossible that quotations, even thongh avowedly 
trom Scripture, were taken directly from some 
other source. The possibility of that in 1 Co 2° 
being from some Aram. document has been already 
suggested under D. It may here be further noticed 
that the awkwardness of the construction, unsuited 
to the context, makes it likely that St. Paul is 
quoting it as he found it ready to hand, not him- 
self adapting it from the original. It has been 
thought by some that Eph 54 may be a quotation 
from some early Christian document, but the 
words διὸ λέγει make this improbable (see G). 
It is also remarkable that some quotations are 
made with the same variants by different writers, 
or by the same writer twice. (a) In some cases 
the variant may be looked upon as traditional, 
as the omission of μοῦ [Hab os in Ro 1", Gal 34, 
and probably the order of the commandments in 
Mk 1035 (Ὁ), Ro 13°—adultery, murder, tleft—for 
adultery, theft, murder of Ex 20% (LXX), or 
murder, adultery, theft of Dt δ11:-9 (LXX) and of 
both (Hebrew). (ὁ) In other cases the agreement 
may be a coincidence. Thus Mt 1835, 2Co 13! 
abbreviate Dt 19% (LX X) in nearly the same lan- 
cuage. This possibly had become almost a pro- 
verb. (c) The agreement may point to a variant 
in Heb., as Ro 998 (104), or in LXX, as Mk 128, 
Ac 1733 (see J, ἃ, 6). (Ὁ) In other cases, again, 
one writer has presumably copied another. Thus 
Mt and Lk retain many of the peculiarities of 
the quotations of Mk. It seems likely also that 
1P 2&7 was influenced by Ro 9%. Both agree 
(1) in the combination of Is 9816 and 8"; (2) in 
the reading ἰδοὺ τίθημι (against LXX), which can 
hardly be an independent translation of Heb., 
heeause, whereas St. Paul’s mixed quotation is 
from Heb. tliroughout (see F), St. Peter, except 
when he agrees with St. Panl, follows LXX. The 
agreement of Ro 1919 and He 10% with MT ὃ for 
ov> of LXCX and Sam. Pent., proves that the writer 
of Hebrews, who shows otlierwise no knowledge 
of Heb., must have copied the quotations either 
from Romans or from some intermediate source. 
There are no variants of LXX. Still more remark- 
able is the quotation of Pr 10" in 1 P 48 as com- 
pared with Ja 5, In] Pit is evidently a rather 


curious and independent rendering of Heb. (53. 


being translated 


y πλῆθος); the LXX is quite 
different. 


In James we have obviously a refer- 


αὐτῶν is slightly altered | copied his own correction. 
I 


. Manner of quotation in different books (or 
sources) of NT.—(a) Synoptic Tradition. (1) In 
Mk out of 20 quotations (exeluding reference in 
1219), of which all but one are sayings of our Lord, 
16 are either exact, or very slightly altered, quota- 
tions of LXX. Of the remaining four 1? is prob- 
ably an early interpolation into Synoptic tradition, 
not being in the corresponding place in either Mt 
or Lk, and breaking the obvious connexion between 
1% and 18: Mk 12%-8 [Dt 6*5] is the great yoy, 
which from its frequent use in devotion was prob- 
ably known to Greek Jews in its Heb. form, and 
was lience independently translated ; 1477 contains 
words of Christ which, if quoted as in LXX, would 
have lost all point ; in 154 we have words of Christ 
in their original Hebrew-Aramaic form. The 
following translation, though influenced by LXX, 
ainis at greater literalness (εἰς τί for ἵνα τί, repeti- 
tion of μουν, non-addition of the curious πρόσχες 
μοι). It seems that the writer, while he had re- 
ceived and retained a few sayings of our Lord as 
actually uttered, generally used LXX as a matter 
of course. (2) Mt reproduces αὐ the Synoptic 
quotations, except the doubtful Mk 1°, and very 
nearly as he finds them, but with a slight tendency 
(perhaps unconscious) to assimilate to LXX, Leb., 
or Arai., as perhaps in 1918 (order of LX-X in Dt, 
of LXX and Heb. in Ex and Dt), 22°? (+ εἰμι 1 Χ Χ), 
2937 (ἐν Ξε Heb. 3 for ἐξ ; διανοίᾳ, a LAX transl. of 
azo for ἰσχύος), 2244 (κάθου LXX), 2735 Ody (2) Heb. 
and Aram. for’ ΝΣ ; ποῦ (2) Aram, for Heb. m0). 
The following translation is a little less bold, as 
also the reference to Dt 25° in 9553, (3) Lk out 
of 19 Synoptic quotations (excluding Mk 1°, which 
Lk has in quite a different connexion) omits 8 and 
treats the rest with greater freedom, chielly for 
literary reasons, as 3*° (where the continuation of 
the quotation increases the rhetorical] effect. See 
also E,c). For the same purpose he abridges in 
810 1057 9017 1879 19%, In the last he, so far only, 
agrees with Mt. In 10” he apparently combines 
Mik 12° °° and Mt 22°", reading ἐξ. . . καρδίας and 
ἐν. , . ψυχῇ, ete., and both ἰσχύϊ and διανοίᾳ, 20" 
is altered so as to agree exactly with LXX. The 
word κάθου in 20%, though also in Mt, probably 
comes therefore from the same source. (6) Zhe 
portions common to Mt and Lk and not to Mk. 


Quotations are found only in the account of the 


Temptation (Mt 44% 710, Lk 44 10. 11. 12. 8) and are 
based in both on LXX. The Ist quotation is 
exact in Lk, in Mt longer, and part only, that 
not common with Lk, varies from LXX; the 2nd 
is abbreviated in both, but esp. Mt, which omits 
the whole clause rod διαφυλάξαι we—ddols σοῦ, Lk 
retaining the first three words. Both split up the 
quotation into two parts, Mt adding καί before 
ἐπί, Lk καὶ ὅτι. The thirdis exact in both. In the 
fourth beth substitute προσκυνήσεις for φοβηθήσῃ. 
The kind of assimilation thus exhibited, in con- 
nexion with the difference in the order of the temp- 
tations, suggests that in both the quotations were 
taken, not from LXX, but from some other com- 
mon source, probably preserved by oral tradition. 
(c) Original quotations of Mt. These exhibit con- 
siderable variety of character, 3 only (27%? is an 
interpolation from Jn 19%) being derived from 
LXX, 2116 [Ps 8?] exactly, where Heb. 1 was 
inappropriate, or at least ambiguous; 1” [Is 7} 
(notice, besides the doubtful παρθένος, ἐν γαστρί, 


'’Eupavouyd so spelt) with several alterations, prob- 
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ably through fault of memory; 1816 (adds πᾶν 
before ῥῆμα) much abridged. The rest are from 
the Heb., as 215 817, though often showing the 
influence of LXX (see A, d), as 918 1110 198-21 1385 
215; and often very singularly paraphrased, as 
98 9293 9759-10 (see D; E, εὖ. (d) Quotations of a 
‘Gospel of the Infancy’ (originally Aramaic ?). 
Lk 2™ is, curiously enough, an exact quotation 
from LXX, though from Lv 54, not Lv 12°, the 
passage actually referred to, and is probably an 
insertion by St. Luke into the earlier translation 
of an original Aram. document; 127 isa paraphrastic 
reference to Mal 45° 81, based on Heb. (see B); 
23 depends apparently on a variant of Heb. (see 
J,a). (6) The Original quotations of Lk, 418 and 
238 are both from LXX; the first a combination 
of Is 61+? 585, with a slight change of order and 
construction, the second with necessary alteration 
of the text. (jf) St. Johws Gospel. Quotations are 
marked by brevity and freedom, with a tendency 
to attach more importance to mystical and hidden 
meanings than to the literal sense of the words; 
usually from LXX, as 10*4 1298. but occasionally 
from Heb., as 138 1057 (see B), in both of which 
differences between LXX and [leb. are very great ; 
but often so unlike either as to make it uncertain 
which the writer had in lis mind, as 12% (ἰάσομαι 
LXX, but see J, a). On 7% see G. Combined 
uotations are frequent (see F), as 6%! 124-1 15° 
[Ps 35" or 69% and 109°] 1055, There are only 4 
quotations common to any of the Synoptists, 1° 
gl? 1215 19 (Mt 27% is spurious); of these the 
second and third to Mt only. In all there is an 
independent rendering, and in 19:5 a different com- 
bination. (g) The Acts. Quotations are all from 
LAX, often quite exact, as in the long quota- 
tions, 2°5°°8 9%. though differing greatly from 
Heb., as 7“; sometimes following a different 
text, as 1018: 11 (see A, ὦ (1) (2)); frequently abbre- 
viated, as 1° 37% 23 740 1334134 1516-17. sometimes 
expanded, as 217-2! (for literary effect), and often 
combined, as 3” 13°" etc. (see ἢ). On 745 15. see 
BE, a (h) St. Paul’s Epistles. Quotations are 
usually from LAX, as Ko 957: 28. but knowledge 
is shown of Ieb., as Ro 917 (see B, 6) 10% (ὡραζϊοι) 
11412, In Ro, and to a less extent in 1 Co, the 
quotations from Pent. and Ps are very largely 
exact from LX_X; those from the prophetical and 
historical books vary considerably fron: LXX, 
are usually free, but often contain elements from 
Hebrew. It would seem probable that the former 
are usually copied from LXX, the rest quoted 
memoriter. In Ro, out of 31 quotations from 
Pent. and Ps, only 9 are not practically exact, 
and of those 1058 is a mere paraphrase, and Ho 
917 12 are intentionally taken from Heb, ; out of 
22 quotations from hist. and proph. books only 3 
are exact. In 1 Co, out of 9 quotations from 
Pent. and Ps, 4 are exact: out of 9 from hist. and 
proph. books, only one. The change of ἀνθρώπων 
to σοφῶν in 3 [Ps 941, though difficult, is prob- 
ably intentional (see E, d), The distinction here 
polmted out is remarkably illustrated in Ro 310-18, 
where the single quotation from Is (5978, Pr 118 
is not in LXX) has 2 important variants from 
LXX, ὀξεῖς (LX X ταχινοῦ) and ἔγνωσαν (LXX οἴδασιν), 
suge¢esting a memoriter quotation, whereas the 
5 quotations from Ps are practically exact from 
LXX. In Ro 3”, Ee 739 is combined, by probably 
a slip of memory, with the phrase οὐδὲ εἷς from 
Ps 143 or 53? (Heb, LXX has οὐκ ἔστιν ἕως ἑνός). 
Of the other Hagiographa, Pr 252% is quoted 
from LXX exactly in Ro 12”, Job 5" from Heb. 
in 1Co 38%, For the remarkable quotation in 
1 Co 2 see 1. In the other Epistles the quota- 
tions are too few to make any satisfactory general- 
izations possible. On Eph 48 512 see E, ὦ, and G, 
H. (2) Kpistle to the Hebrews. With the excep- 
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tion of 1039 (see H), quotations are all from LXX, 
very numerous and generally exact, suggesting 
that variations are either intentional alterations, 
as 810 (1010) 1038 (see Εἰ, c, d), or errors of transcrip- 
tion, as3°(see Εἰ, ὁ), We have, however, most prob- 
ably memoriter quotations in 959, where τοῦτο for 
ἰδού looks like an unconscious imitation of the words 
of institution (cf. Mk 14" ete.), aud 12%, where 
θηρίον for κτῆνος can hardly be regarded as an in- 
dependent translation of 7272. (7) St. James. Of 
six possible quotations, three, 28 2% 46, are certainly 
from LAX, and nearly exact; 24 may possibly be 
an independent translation of Heb.; 5 is cer- 
tainly so, but is probably from some intermediate 
source (see ΠΗ); 4°, if a quotation at all, is from 
an unknown source (see G). (7) First Ep. of St. 
Peter. Though quotations are taken partly, but 
seldom very exactly, from LXX, ag 2? 31012 814. 15 
(see EK, @), the intiuence of the 1160. is frequently 
apparent, as 15» Ὁ [Is 40°*] (αὐτῆς for ἀνθρώπον of 
LAX), 2° [Is 53°] (εὑρέθη δόλος for δόλον), 48 (where 
LXX is quite diilerent, but see H), 2%*7 is prob- 
ably connected, directly or indirectly, with Ro 9°, 
and proves little (see EH). (2) Second Ep. of St. 
Peter, The only quotation, 2%, is from Heb., 
nearly every word diffcring fron LXX. (m) The 
Apocalypse contains no definite quotations, but is 
full of the thoughts and ideas and even language 
of OT. This last seems in general to point to Heb. 
rather than to LX-X, as in 1*, where βασιλείαν, 
ἱερεῖς is evidently a translation of o375 nop Ex 198 
(LAX has βασίλειον ἱεράτευμα), 17 (μετά, with Aram. 
of Dn 7%, for LXX ἐπί; οἵτινες αὐτὸν ἐξεκέντησαν, 
from Zee 12”, for ἀνθ᾽ ὧν κατωρχήσαντο, cf. Jn 19%"), 
1” (suggested by Dn 10°) which has no special 
LAX word. So 114 (cf. Zec 4% 314) 148 [ef, Is 219] 
148 [οἵ, J1 3]. In 6% we find the phrase πᾶς δοῦλος 
καὶ ἐλεύθερος instead of συνεχόμενος x. ἐγκαταλελειμ- 
μένος Of 1 K 21°! (LAX 20%), On the other hand, 
there are some signs of direct or indirect LX X influ- 
ence, as in 2? (παραδείσῳ, Gn 2% etc.) 613 (βιβλίον, cf. 
Is 344 LXX) 18? (δαιμονίων, cf. Is 13°! LXX), ete. 

J. The bearing of NT quotations on textual 
criticusm.—(a) When a quotation agrees with 
Heb. but has a single word or plirase agreeing 
with LAX, this may have come, not from LXX 
itself, but from a various reading of Heb., followed 
also by LAX. Thus in Jn 19:9 ἰάσωμαι may point 
to ἃ variant ΝΕῚΝ for 972. In Mt 127! the words 
κ. ἐν τ. ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ ἔθνη ἐλπιοῦσι, agreeing exactly 
with LAX (though so different from Heb.), whereas 
all the earlier part of the quotation follows a 
totally different rendering of Heb., may point to 
vm ot ipa; but see A, ὠς Even where a 
quotation differs more or less from both LXX 
and Heb. the difference may have arisen from a 
various readiug of the latter. ‘Thus in Mt 2° 
ἡγεμόσιν is often referred to a reading ‘six for 
‘oN (see D). Lk 2” points to a reading wzpn: 
ἜΡΓΟΣ ὦ for taa-So Seta; Ro 9338 [Is 9816] (1011) to 
wiar 8545 oxen for wa 85 poss. Even if the inser- 
tion of > is merely a mental error, it shows that St. 
Paul had the Hebrew in his mind, and therefore 
cot καταισχυνθήσεται, not from LNX καταισχυνθῇ, but 
from win, which LACX also reads. Mt 27%) nay 
have been based on a text reading ἀπ oa by, with 
590, 168, 251, K 2, R, for syn 5y (but see E, d), 
and possibly "7272 for "ma, It is uuportant also 
to notice that Mt does not support the otherwise 
probable reading of "ΣΝ ‘treasury’ for 7y° ‘ potter.’ 
1 Co 2° seems originally due to a difference of text, 
Tika προ for wig NO oY, ὈΠῸΝ ayn for andu ody 
nyys, and a200) for azne$ (see D) (on Mt 2% see D, 
and on Mt 12%! see A, d). (δ) When a quotation 
follows LAX almost exactly, but agrees with 
Heb. in a word or phrase, it raises the suspicion 


‘that it follows a different reading of LX X, as 


in Ac 13" [Is 49°] (τέθεικα for δέδωκα of LXX, and 


188 RAAMA 


RAAMSES, RAMESES 


- 


an interpolation from Is 495); in Mk 19:0, Ac 7% 
(omission of εἰμι; the ultra-Hellenistic speech of 
St. Stephen is the last place to suspect the influ- 
ence of Heb. text). The mere fact of a certain 
number of MSS of LXX agreeing with a quota- 
tion is of practically no importance, because they 
were so frequently altered into agreement with 
NT quotations. We have the most striking ex- 
ample in Ps 14° (188 LXX), where the whole cento 
of quotations in Ro 3'18 has found its way into B 


omission of εἰς διαθήκην γένους, which is apparently | 


and some other MSS of LXX, and hence through | 


the Vulg. into the English Prayer-Book Psalter. 
(6) It is just possible that quotations may throw 
light on questions connected with the text of NT 
itself, as He 3°; see EF, ὃ. 

ii. QUOTATIONS IN NT FROM THE APOCRYPHA 
AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHICAL JEWISH LITERATURE. — 


These are not cited as Seripture, and with the, 


exception of Jude "[Bk. of Enoch i. 9, tr. by R. 
H. Charles, Oxford] are not directly cited at all; 
but there are several references, such as in Lk 
19.160 (or, Sin 1178:19) la) (ef. Sir 13%), Jn G* 
(ef. Sir 242), Ro 12" (cf. Sir 74), He 13 (Wis 725) 
4}5. 15. (of, Wis 77”), Jal? (Sir 5"). 

111. QUOTATIONS FROM PAGAN WRITERS.—These 
are very few, and not always easily recognized. 
Thus that of Ae 17% ig found both in Aratus, 
Phenom. 5, and in the hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus, | 
5. The quotation in 1 Co 15° is mentioned by 
Lueian, Am. 43, as a saying of Menander from his | 


Thais. The quotation of Tit 113 1s said by early | 


Christian writers to come from a lost work of 
Epimenides, called περὶ χρησμῶν, but is now found in 
the hymn of Callimachus (an Alexandrian poet of 
ord cent. B.C.) to Zeus, 8. In 1 Co 12-27 we have 


probably a reference to the fable of Menenius 


Agrippa. But it is very uncertain whether these 


quotations, etce., point to a wide knowledge of 


pagan literature on St. Paul’s part, or would not 
rather from their proverbial character have been 
generally known by men of very moderate culture 
(see Farrar’s Life of δέ. Paul, vol. i. Exe. iii.). 
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RAAMA (xsy9 only 1 Ch 1°) or RAAMAH (a2y7).— 
Son of Cush and father of Sheba (Saba) and Dedan 
(Gn 107, 1 Ch 1°), also mentioned by Ezelciel (277°) 
as a trading community by the side of Sheba. The 
LXX (in Gn A ῬΡεγχμά; in 1 Ch BA Ῥεγμά; in 
Ezk αὶ Ῥαμά, AQ ἹΡαγμά) identified the word with 
Regma, mentioned as a city by Ptolemy (vi. 7, 14) 
on the Persian Gulf, which is probably identical 
with Regma, which Steph. Byz. (ed. Westermann, 
p. 242) describes as a city or a guif in the Persian 
Gulf. This latter form of the word (in most MSS 
practically indistinguishable from the other) may 
very well be Greek, meaning ‘breach.’ The above 
identification is aecepted by most authorities, 
including Glaser (Skizze, 11. 325), who adds, how- 
ever (p. 252), that the name is spelt in inscriptions 
with a zim. It is at present impossible to say 
whether there is any connexion between the place 
mentioned by the Greek geographers and the tribe 
mentioned in Genesis or not. Dillmann thinks 
Raama may be the 'Ῥαμμανῖται of Strabo (XVI. iv. 
94), in S. Arabia, ΝΟΥ, of Chatramotite (= Hadra- 
inmaut ; see HTAZARMAVETII). 

D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


RAAMIAH (ava; B Νααμιά, A “Peedyd).—One of {πὸ Fresh-water Canal. 


the twelve chiefs who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Neh 77, In the parallel passage, zr 2", the name 
is Reelaiah (mou, B Ῥεελειά, A ‘Peedias), and in 
I Es 58 Resatas (which see). It is impossible to 
decide with certainty what was the original read- 
ing, although my. probably represents it more 
nearly than moys. 


RAAMSES, RAMESES (oney1 Ex 1; oopy7 Gn 
474, Ex 12°; LXX Ῥαμεσσή [D om. in Gn 47#}).— 
The city of Raamses was, like Pithom, built by 
the Israelites for the Pharaoh of the Oppression 


(Ex 14), who has been shown by Dr. Naville’s 
discovery of the site of Pithom to have been 
Ramses 11. of the 19th dynasty (see PrrHom). It 
was from Raamses or Rameses that the Israelites 
started when they fled from Egypt; and as the 
next stage in their journey was Succoth (Ex 12°), 
Raamses could not have been far from Pithom. 
It must also have been in the land of Goshen, as is 
indeed expressly stated in Gn 474, where Goshen 
is called proleptically ‘the land of Rameses.’ 
According to LXX of Gn 4658 ‘ the land of Rameses’ 
[ἢ om.] included also Heroopolis or Pithom. 

Qosem or Goshen was the capital of the 20th 
nome of Lower Egypt, and is now represented by 
Saft el-Henna, at the western end of the Wady 
Τα], north of Belbés, and a little to the east 
of Zagazig. The 8th nome, of which Pithom was 
the capital, adjoined the 20th to the east. We 
should therefore probably look for the site of 
Raamses somewhere between Belbés and Tel el- 
Maskhiita. The latter was identified with Raamses 
by Lepsius, and the identification was perpetuated 
for a time in the name of Ramses given to the place 
by the French engineers during the construction of 
Dr. Naville’s excavations 
proved, however, that Tel el-Maskhita is Pithom, 
and consequently the site of aamses must be 
sought elsewhere. 

The city is mentioned in the Egyptian texts. 
We learn from them that it was built, like Pithom, 
by Ramses 1., from whom it derived its name; 
and a letter of the scribe Panbesa, translated by 
Brugsch (History of Egypt, Eng. tr. 11. pp. 96-98) 
and Goodwin (ΚΡ, Ist ser. vi. p. 11 ff.), gives a long 
and glowing description of it. Its canals are said 
to be ‘rich in fish, its lakes swarm with birds, its 
meadows are green with vegetables.’ The canal 


= 


RABBAH 


on the banks of which it stood communicated with 
the sea, and was called Pa-shet-Hor, ‘the mere of 
Horns.’ Brugsch at one time wished to identify 
it with Tanis (Zoan), where there seems to have 
been a Pi-Ramessu or ‘temple of Ramses,’ erected 
by Ramses I1., but the discovery of the position of 
Pithom obliged him to change his mind, An un- 
edited papyrus in the possession of M. Golénischeff, 
moreover, distinguishes it from Tanis, and places 
it between Tanis and Zaru (on the castern frontier) 
in a list of the towns of the Delta. ‘The land of 
Rameses’ seems to have taken its name from the 
city. 

Lit@RATURE.—Jacques de Rougé, Géographie ancicnne de la 
Basse-Egypte, 1891; Tl. Brugsch, Dictionnaire géographique 
deVancienne Egypte, 1879; Dillmann-Ryssel on Ex 111; Driver 
in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, 1899, p. 55; Ball, 
Light from the Hast, p. 1091, A, H. SAYGE, 


RABBAH.—41. (nm; Jos 1355 B ᾿Αράδ, A Ῥαββά ; 
28 11! 12%? "pagede; 1 Ch 20! Ῥαββάν; Am 1” 
Ῥαββά; Jer 49[30]8 Ῥαββάθ; Ezk 25° τὴν πόλιν 
τοῦ ᾿Αμμών), or more fully Rabbath-bené-Ammon= 
‘liabbah of the children of Ammon’ (jisy ‘Ja 127; 
Dt 31° ἡ ἄκρα τῶν υἱῶν ᾿Αμμών ; 2 8 12° 17%, Ezk 
21°° “Pa(B)Bad υἱῶν ᾿Αμμών, Jer 49[30]? 'Ῥαββάθ). 
The chief and, in fact, the only city of the 
Ammonites mentioned in the OT. It was situ- 
ated about 25 miles N.E. of the north end of the 
Dead Sea, in the fruitful valley which forms the 
upper course of the Jabbolx (ez-Zerka), now called 
the Wdady ‘Amman (Buhl, GAP 48, 260f.). Under 
Ptolemy τι. (Philadelphus) the city was rebuilt 
and called Philadelphia, but the original name 
seems never to have been completely lost, and is 
still preserved in the modern “Amman. 

Apart from the isolated notice in Dt 3", where 
a passing reference is made to it as the site of the 
Led or sarcophagus of Og king of Bashan, and 
the statement in Jos 13” that it lay outside the 
eastern border of the tribe of Gad on the east of 
Jordan, no allusion is made in the OT to the 
capital of the Ammonites until the reign of David. 
According to the narrative of 28 101--111 1500 
(which appears in a condensed and less accurate 
form in 8*", see SAMUEL, Books OF) an embassy 
was sent by David to condole with Hannn king 
of Ammon on the death of his father Nahash. 
The envoys, however, were grossly insulted by the 
Ammonite king and his servants, who, in view of 
the growing power of the Israelite monarch, were 
inclined, perhaps net nnnaturally, to suspect the 
motives of his embassy. This treatment of the 
envoys conld have but one result, and the Ammon- 
ites therefore at once summoned to their aid those 
southern tribes of the Aramsans who were their 
more inimediate neighbours on the east of Jordan. 
Meantinie the Israelite army, under the command 
of Joab, had lost no time in invading the country 
of the Ammonites. Their intention, doubtless, 
was to lay siege to Rabbah itself; for though he 
was aware (28 101) of the alliance between the 
Ammonites and Aramzans, Joab does not appear 
to have realized either the strength or the position 
of the Aramean force that was opposed to him, 
nntil he had actually eome within striking distance 
of the Ammonite capital (νν.8.5), The Arameans, 
however, as we learn from the Chronicler (1 Ch 
197), had penetrated as far south as Medeba, and 


now threatened to ent off his retreat across the > 


Jordan, Thus hemmed in ‘before and behind,’ 
Joab perceived that his only hope of safety lay 
in assuming the offensive. He therefore divided 
his army into two, and, having entrusted Abishai 
with the task of holding the Ammonites in check, 
himself led ‘all the picked men of Israel’ in an 
attack on the more powerful Arameans. The 
combined movement was completely successful : 
the Arameans fled discomfited, and their example 
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was soon followed by the Ammonites, who took 
refuge in Rabbah. Joab, however, did not follow 
up his advantage, but retired with the army to 
Jerusalem. In the followmg year David took 
the field in person against the Arameans, who 
had reassembled nnder Shobach, captain of the 
host of Hadadezer, at Helam (probably not far 
from Damaseus), and defeated them with creat 
shinghter (vv.?*), The way was now clear for 
the renewal of the war with the Ammonites, and 
Joab, with the whole army and the ark (1111), was 
despatched across the Jordan to ravage the land 
of the Ammonites, and to lay siege to Rabbah 
(111), If, as the biblical narrative scems to imply, 
both the sons of Bathsheba were born during this 
period, the siege of Rabbah must have lasted 
ucarly two years. ‘The aim of the besiegers was 
doubtless to starve out the city, rather than to 
take it by storm (11°*): the actual lighting was 
probably confined to the occasions on which the 
beleaguered garrison attempted a sortie. It was 
by exposing Uriah the Hittite to one of these 
sallies that Joab was able to eflect David’s plan 
for getting rid of the former (γν. 15:17), 

The fate of the city was finally sealed by the 
capture of the spring of water from which the 
inhabitants derived tlieir water supply (12° reading 
oo jy ‘spring of waters’ for oe vy ‘city of 
waters,’ so Klostermann; but see Cheyne [1 905. 
Times, vol. ix. p. 143 f.], who would read bere 
and in the preceding verse 0332 vy ‘the city of 
Milcom’): only in this way can we harmonize 
Joab’s message (v.*) with the phrase ‘the royal 
city’ (an>e7 vy) in v.°% By the latter phrase is 
probably meant the royal castle or citadel, situ- 
ated at the apex of the lofty triangular plateau, 
which seems to have formed the site of the ancient 
Rabbah. ‘The two sides are bounded by wadies 
which diverge from the apex, where they are 
divided by a low neck of land, and thence separ- 
ating, fall into the valley of the Jabbok, which 
forms the base of the triangle’ (Oliphant, The 
Land of Gilead, p. 259f.). The precipitous char- 
acter oi the wadis—on the one side there is a drop 
of 300 ft., on the other of 400 ft.—precluded any 
access to the streams below, save at the (? artificial) 
depression which separated the citadel from the 
rest of the city. Hence the capture of the latter 
virtually placed the city at the mercy of Joab, 
and assured him of its speedy downtall.* He 
thereupon despatched messengers to David, bic- 
ding him collect the rest of his forces, and super- 
intend the final assault of the city, ‘lest,’ he 
adds, ‘I take the city, and my name be called 
upon it ’—in token, namely, of its conquest by him. 
(See, further, on this passage, vol. i. p. 9445), 
David at onee responded to Joab’s appeal, and 
shortly after his arrival the city was taken, to- 
gether with much spoil, including the crown of 
Mileom (LAX), the god of the Ammonites. (For 
a full discussion of the treatment of the inhabit- 
ants of Rabbah by David, see Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, pp. 226-229). 

From the few scattered notices of Rabbah in 


| the writings of the prophets from the Sth cent. 


onwards, we gather that the city once more re- 
verted to the possession of the Ammonites. Thus 
Amos, in his denunciation of Ammon (1), pro- 
phesies the destruction of the wall and palaces of 
Rabbah, while similar language is used by Jere- 
miah (49?) shortly before the siege of Jernsalem, 
and by Ezekiel (25°). It is noticeable that the 

*The reading of the Hebrew text ‘city of waters’ is usually 
explained as referring to the lower town. But (1) the phrase 
itself is an unlikely one to be applied to a part of the city, 
(2) there is no reference elsewhere to a division of the city, 
and (3) the explanation seems due to the present condition of 


the ruins of “Amimdn, which date, at earliest, from Romar 
times. 
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latter regards Rabbah as no less important politi- 
cally than Jerusalem itself (21°°[Meb.**)). 

In the 3rd cent. B.c. Rabbah was still a place 
of considerable importance. After its capture by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c, 285-247) it was called 
Philadelphia, and the surrounding district Phila- 
delphene or Arabia Philadelphensis (Ritter, Dze 
Erdkunde, xv. pt. ii. p. 1154f.). According to 
Polybius (v. 71), the city underwent a severe and 
protracted siege under Antiochus the Great, who 
succeeded in capturing it only throngh the agency 
of a captive. ‘The latter revealed the existence of 
the subterranean passage by which the garrison 
of the citadel obtained their water supply : the 
passage was accordingly blocked up, and the gar- 
rison forced to surrender. The same authority 
makes use of the old name Rabbatamana (Ῥαββα- 
τάμανα), while Stephen of Byzantium states that 
it was formerly called Amana, and afterwards 
Astarte. Josephus deseribes it as the most easterly 
border-town of Persea (BJ 111. 111. 3), and Strabo 
especially notes it as one of the localities inhabited 
by a mixed popniation. It formed one of the cities 
of the Deeapolis, and in the middle of the 4th 
cent. Ammianus Marcellinns classes it with Bostra 
and Geresa as one of the fortified great cities 
of Cele-Syria (Ritter, d.c.). Philadelphia, later, 
became the seat of a Christian bishop, forming 
one of the nineteen sees of ‘ Palestina tertia’ 
(Reland, Pal, 228). Of the Arabic geographers, 
Mukaddasi (A.D. 985) describes ‘Amman as the 
capital of the Belka district, lying on the border 
of the desert. He mentions the castle of Goliath 
as sitnated on the hill overhanging the city, and 
containing the tomb of Uriah, over which is built 
a mosque. Yakfit (ili. 719), in A.D. 1225, men- 
tions it as the city of the emperor Dakiyfnts 
(Decins): he further relates the Moslem legend, 
according to which‘ Amman, the founder of the city, 
was the son of Lot’s brother ((Amman=‘ he who is 
of the uncle’). Abulfeda (A.D. 1321) also assigns 
the founding of the city to Lot (Guy le Strange, 
Pal. under the Moslems, p. 391f.). Coins of the 
city exist with the head of Mareus Aurelius (A.D. 
161-180) and the legend ‘ Philadelphia of Hercules 
of Cele-Syria’; but, save for a few rude stone 
monuments, nothing remains in the way of archi- 
tecture ‘which can be referred with any certitude 
to a pre-Roman period’ (see Survey of &. Pal, pp. 
19-64, where a fnll description is given of the 
present site; see also Baedeker® pp. 170-172; 
Merrill, Last of Jordan, p. 398 f.). 

2. (Jos 15° asia; Ὁ Σωθηβά, A’ApeBBd 3 Arcdba). 
A city of Judah, apparently near Kiriath-jearim. 

J. I’. STENNING. 

RABBI, RABBONY.—From 22, primarily ‘master’ 
in contrast with slave (Aboth 1. 3; Sukka ii. 9: 
et al.), was formed, by the addition of the pro- 
nominal suffix, ‘22 (Ῥαββί, ‘PaBBel WH), ‘my 
master,’ the use of which as a title of respect by 
which teachers were addressed occurs first within 
the last century before the destruction of Jernu- 
salem. The Mishna contains several instances of 
this mode of address (Nedarum ix. 5; tosh 
hashana ii. 9; Berachoth ii. δ, 7; et al.). In a 
similar way was formed Rabboni (Pa@Gorl Mik 10°, 
‘PaBBovrl Jn 9018, Ραββουνεί WH) from 31 or fr 
(used of God in Taanith Nil. 8), an Aramaic form 
of the title used almost exclusively to designate the 
were ot the Sanhedrin, if a descendant of 

illel, from the time of Gamaliel I. (A both i. 17). 
In later times the title of Rabbi appears to have 
been conferred officially upon such as were anthor- 
ized in Palestine to decide ritual or lecal questions 
(Baba mezia 86a: Sanhedrin 13b), the corre- 
sponding Babylonian title being Rab or Mar; but 
there is no evidence of its use in this sense before 
or in the time of Christ. Its suffix, however, 


quickly lost its specific force by a process of which 
parallels are afforded in api, δαὶ a ; and in 
the NT the word occurs simply as a courteous title 
of address. Rabboni is even more respectful ; and 
in the two passages where it is used of Christ 
(Mk 10% and Jn 9016) the pronominal force may not 
have entirely disappeared. Neither word occurs 
in classical use, in the LXX or other Gr. version of 
the OT, or inthe Apocrypha. In the NT the shorter 
title is applied to Christ in Mt 26 4, Mk 9° 11?! 
144, Jn 1%: 4 55 481 6 9? 118; to John Baptist in 
Jn 3%; whilst in Mt 2378 Christ forbids His 
disciples to covet or use it. In Jn 138 a parenthesis 
states its equivalence in meaning with διδάσκαλε, 
which is in turn cited in Jn 9010 as a synonym of 
Rabboni. RVm implicitly supports this explana- 
tion in Mt 23°, where, however, the text reads 
καθηγητής, ἃ Word whose primary meaning of 
‘euide’ naturally suggests that of ‘teacher.’ See, 
for further details and for literature, Schiirer, /7./JP 
II. 1. 315 ff., and ef. Dalman, Worte Jesu, 267, 272 fi. 
R. W. Moss. 
RABBITH (n'aq9 with art.; B Δαβειρών, A ‘Pap- 
6o0).—A town of Issachar (Jos 19"), probably the 
moder Jtdba, on the sonth part of the range of 
Gilboa. See SIVP vol. 11. shect ix.; Miihlau in 
tichm’s HWE 1252; Guérin, Samarie, 1. 336; 
Buhl, GAP 204. C. R. CONDER. 


RABBONI.—See RABBI. 


RAB-MAG (32-21; B‘PaBaudd, ~* Ῥαμάτ, peers [Ὁ 
Baudr, A Ῥαβαμάκ,  Ῥαβαμάγ [in Jer 39 (46)} 
Q™s ‘PoBoudy]; Vulg. Rebmag).—The title (as is 
now generally admitted) of a Babylonian official, 
appareptly Nergal-sharezer, who was present at 
the taking of Jerusalem by Nebnechadnezzar in 
the llth year of Zedekiah king of Judah, together 
with all the rest of the princes (Jer 39 [Gr. 46] *) 
and all the chief officers (v.48) of the king of 
Babylon. Whether the Nergal-sharezer who is 
here mentioned, and who apparently bears the 
title, be the Neriglissar of the Greeks, who came 
to the throne of Babylon in the year B.c. 560 (16 
years later), is uncertain, but not by any means 
improbable. The explanation of the title Rab- 
mag is a.matter of considerable nncertainty. 
Gesenius explains 32 as magian, ‘the name of 
the priests and wise men among the Medes, 
Persians, and Babylonians’ (the inclnsion of the 
Babylonians was pardonable before the inscrip- 
tions were made out]. G. Rawlinson and others 
have compared the title Rab-mag with the Baby- 
lonian Rubi mga, or, more correctly, ftubd 
émgu; but this, apart from its inprobability in 
consequence of the difference of form, cannot be 
the original of the term, as it is not a title in the 
true sense of the word—it simply means ‘the deeply- 
wise prince.’ Another etymology for the second 
clement is that of Fried. Delitzsch (cf. also Sieg- 
fried-Stade and Oxf. Heb. Lex.), who suggests that 
it is the same as the Assyr. mahfd, ‘soothsayer’ ; 
but the objections to this are the diflering double 
consonant, and the absence of the compound rad- 
mahhad. The most probable of the proposed origi- 
nals appears to the present writer and others to 
be the title rab-maugi (see Pinches in 8. A. Smith’s 
Keilsehrifttexte Asurbanipals, Heft ii. 1887, p. 67, 
note to 1. 89; Sayce, ΠΟΙ͂ p. 456; Winckler, Orient. 
Litteraturzig. 1898, p. 40). This word occurs in 
the text translated by Pinches (K 824, edge, 9) in 
the accusative (muga), and also in the oracles to 
Esarhaddon (IVAT 61. 1. 26a) in the phrase atia 
ina libbi mugi, ‘thou (art) in the midst of the 
princes (?),’ the two lines which follow being ‘I (the 
voddess Istar) in the midst of my flock (?) advance 
(and)rest.’ A nasalized form, rab munqi, also occurs. 

T. G. PINCHES. 
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RAB-SARIS (o p21; B Ῥαφείς, A ‘PaBoapels, in 
2K 1811, BA Nafovoapels, ~* Ναβουσεείς, κα ἰῷ Na- 
Bovoapls, Q™ ‘PaScapls, in Jer 39 [46]* *; Vulg. 
Rabsaris, Rabsares).—This, like RAB-MAG, is now 
ecnerally and rightly held to be a title, and not a 
name (see RV). 4. An Assyrian officer who went 
with the Tartan and the Rab-shakeh, whilst Senna- 
sherib was at Lachish, to demand on behalf of his 
royal master the surrender of Jerusalem, which was 
at the time besieged by the Assyrian forces(2 K 1817). 
2. A Babylonian named Sarsechim [?; see art. 
NERGAL-SHARBZER], who, with ‘all the princes’ 
of Nebuchadnezzar, was present at the taking 
of Jerusalem by that king in the 110 year of 
Zedekiah king of Judah (Jer 39°). 3. A Babylonian 
named Nebushazban, who, after the taking of the 
city, gave authority, with other of the princes 
of Babylon who are mentioned, for the release 
and return of Jeremiah, thus enabling him to 
be taken home and to dwell with his own people 
(Jer 39"), 

The usual biblical explanation of the word is 
‘chief of the eunuchs,’ or, perhaps with greater 
probability, ‘chief eunuch,’ an explanation that 
agrees with the information yielded by the other 
Semitic languages, Arabic and Aramaic having 
practically the same word with this meaning, and 
also verbs derived therefrom. The word op, with 
its plural op 9, is of frequent occurrence in the 
Hebrew, and not only means ‘a eunuch,’ but also 
‘courtier’ in general, ‘chamberlain.’ In 2 K 25 
it indicates an oflicer who commanded a division 
of the army, and PoTIPHAR, who was certainly a 
married man, is called the orp of Pharaoh in Gn 
391. The Assyro- Babylonian inscriptions, how- 
ever, do not furnish us with any word that contains 
this idea. A o7027, Rabsaris, named Nabf-Sarra- 
usur, eponym for the year B.c. 683, is named on 
the tablet 81-2-4. 147 (Berger, Comptes rendus de 
VAcad. des Inser. et belles Lettres, 1886, p. 201; 
CIS tom. i. fase. 1, pp. 43, 44), but this title is not 
rendered in the Assyrian text which accompanies 
the Aramaic inscription. Winckler (in Unéers. 5. 
altor. Gesch. 1889, Kxkurs v. p. 138) gave the ex- 
planation that this word was simply a transcrip- 
tion of the Assyro-Babylonian rabd-sa-rési, a sug- 
gestion that was afterwards confirmed by the 
discovery of the title in question on the British 
Museum tablet 82-7-14, 3570, written rubu-sa-ri-e- 
Su (read -résu); ef. Academy, June 25, 1892. This 
expression means ‘ cliief of the heads’ or principal 
men,* and being apparently not a usual title, we 
may perhaps conclude that it was not often given, 
and may have been one of great honour. Of its 
age nothing can be said,—the earliest date known 
is B.C. 683,—and how long it had been in use 
before then cannot even be guessed. As to the 
etymology, that is very simple. The first com- 
ponent part is the common Assyro-Dabylonian 
word rabu, meaning, in compounds, ‘ chief,’ equi- 
valent to the Heb. 21. The second word is the 
particle §a, meaning ‘of,’ and the third is résu 
‘head’ (the Heb. wxn), seemingly one of the 
numerous short words of masculine form which were 
the same in the plural as in thesingular. Whether 
the Heb. δ᾽ is derived from sa-résu, without the 
rab, and obtained the meaning of ‘eunuch’ from 
the circumstance that many of those who bore the 
title Rab-saris had authority over the eunuchs, 
or whether the Hebrews assimilated this Assyro- 
Babylonian title to a word already well known in 
their language, and common Semitic property, is 
unknown; but the former would seem to be the 
more probable. In any case the word as used in 
2 Kk 18" and Jer 39" 8 must be held to represent the 


* Cf. Dn 18, where the ‘ master of his eunuchs’("D"70°21, LXX 


and Theod. ὠρχιευνοῦχος) seems to have had charge of ‘the seed 
royal and the nobles,’ 


Assyro-Babylonian rabi-Sa-résu, whatever opinion 
be held with regard to the other passages where it 
oceurs. It is noteworthy that the sibilants are 
in both cases ὃ, for which the Assyro-Babylonian 
has §, affording another proof that the sound tran- 
seribed by the latter was often not sh, but simply 
8, in later times, in Assyria and Babylonia. 
T. G. PINCHES. 

RAB-SHAKEH (pyar; ‘Pawdxns, Ῥαβσάκης ; Lab- 
saces),—The title of the officer sent by Sennacherib 
with the Tartan and the Nab-saris to demand the 
surrender of Jerusalem, at that time besieged by 
the Assyrian forecs (2 ἵν 181% 18+ 2088. 8 10.1.8. 19 
805. 4. U-13. 22 8.78.8) Tle came, with a great army, 
accompanied by the other dignitaries who are men- 
tioned, from Lachish, and ‘called to the king.’ In 
response to tle sunmmons, the officials of Hezekiah’s 
court replied, and the Rab-shakeh pronounced to 
them a ere and insolent message to their royal 
master, increasing the violence of his tone when 
requested to speak in Aramaic, and not in Hebrew 
‘in the ears of all the people that are on the wall.’ 
From this it will be seen that this official was one of 
some attainments, as, besides his native Assyrian, 
he must have known Hebrew very well; and the 
remonstrance of the Jewish representatives of the 
king who were parleying with him nnplies that he 
knew Aramaic also, probably because it was the 
language of a large section of the Assyrian people, 
and therefore, in a sense, a second mother-tongue 
to him. The first opinion of scholars concerning 
the title Nab-shakeh was that it meant " chief of 
the cupbearers’;* but there must have been con- 
siderable doubt as to the correctness of this render- 
ing, as such an official would hardly have been 
sent on an errand of this kind. When, therefore, 
the cuneiform inscriptions began to be more 
thoroughly studied, the suggestion was made that 
the Rab-shakeh of the passages quoted was the 
same as the rab-sasi of the texts. ‘This word is a 
compound, consisting of rab, const. case of radi, 
‘chief,’=the Heb. 27, and sav, plural of saku, 
from the Akkad. saga, ‘head,’ the whole meaning 
‘chief of the heads,’ or ‘ captains’ (cf. RAB-SARIS). 
The list of namics of officials printed in JV AT ii. 
pl. 31, No. 2, mentions the rab-saki between the 
rab-sumgar or rab-segar (‘chief of the supply ?’) 
and the saki or résé, ‘ officers’ or ‘captains.’ In 
the time of Tiglath-pileser the Sut-saki who was 
sent to Tyre as rab-saki received tribute from 
Métenna of that city, from which it may be con- 
cluded that the Rab-shakeh or LRab-saki was a 
military officer of high rank, regarded as possess- 
ing some ability as a diplomat. The Hadb-kisir, 
‘chief of a force,’ also often bore this title (tablet 
K 1359, col. i. 36, ii. 7, 10, 11. 1, iv. 11). See 
Schrader, AAT? 319, 320 [COZ ti. 3, 4]; Sayee, 
ACM 441, 442. T. G. PINCIEs. 


RACA occurs Mt 5” only, and in its Greek form 
is variously spelt—paxa (WIL, with cod. B), ῥαχά 
(Tisch. with codd. ~*D). It 1s the Aramaic, x77, 
a form of 121 ‘empty’ (Heb. py), the first a 
in the Greek being due to a Galilean change. 
The x in Tisehendorf’s spelling is, like the first x 
in ᾿Αχελδαμάχ (Ac 115, codd. SA), due to the assi- 
milation in the pronunciation of Aoph to the 
aspirated Kaph (Dalman, Granin. des Jid.-Pal. 
Aramiiisch, pp. 66, 188, 304). Laca appears to be 
a word of contempt, ‘empty,’ so ‘worthless,’ in- 
tellectually rather than morally, like the worthless 
(7), empty-headed fellows whom Abimelech at 
Shechem lured to be his followers, Je 9*; like the 
κενός, Ja 2°, the empty-head, who boasts of a 
faith which is intellectual only; or like the 
‘ignorant,’ called by the Rabbis x77, because, for 


* See Gesenius (Tregelles’ tr.), s.v. Luther’s translation is 


' generally, in accordance with this, Erzschenke. 
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example, they could not conceive how God could 
build the gates of Jerusalem of gems 30 cubits 
high and 30 cubits broad (Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, 1. 538). Obviously, as rebuked by 
Christ, it is an advance upon mere angry feeling 
(ὀργιζόμενος), in proportion as utterance is less self- 
controlled than silence; and, on the other hand, it 
does not betray so complete a loss of self-control 
as the word of climax, the more positive μωρέ, 
‘fool,’ ze. godless, good-despising fool, moral 
reprobate. * 

But the precise force of Raca, as compared with 
that of repressed anger and of ‘fool,’ cannot be 
estimated apart from the gradations of court or 
penalty from which Christ draws His analogical 
illustrations ; and these gradations are too readily 
taken for granted as historical and intelligible, 
even by some of the foremost commentators in 
England and in Germany. It is quite commonly 
assumed (1) that Christ uses κρίσις for the local or 
provineial court in a Jewish town or village ; (2) 
that such a court could try eases of murder ; (3) 
that it could punish the murderer, but only with 
the sword ; (4) that the Sanhedrin (συνέδριον) alone 
could inflict ‘the more painful and degrading pun- 
ishment of stoning’; (5) that yéevva τοῦ πυρός was 
the valley of Hinnom, and that in it the corpses of 
criminals were burned, the most degrading and 
most abhorred punishment of all. But, asa matter 
of fact, there is, outside this passage itself, no 
trustworthy evidence for any of these assump- 
tions (see, tor instance, GEHENNA, vol. ii. p. 119”). 
It is true that the Talmud may be quoted for the 
second assumption (cf. Sanhedrin i. 4, as referred 
to in Schiirer, H./P I. 1. 154); but this evidence is 
shaken, first, by the extreme improbability of the 
statement in the light of the fact that no execution 
was permitted, even to the Sanhedrin, except 
by consent of the Procnrator (ef. Jn 18%); and 
secondly, by the important qualification that the 
Talmud is often purely academic, speaking of 
things that ought to be asthough they were. The 
Talmudic passage just eited was not written down 
till the 2nd cent. A.D., and represents what, in 
the opinion of the Rabbis, ought to be the pro- 
cedure, and what would be in an ideal Judah under 
Rabbinical rule. The same statement is made by 
Maimonides 1000 years later, when it could not 
be historically true.f Accordingly, it appears im- 
possible to estimate, with any contidence, the exact 
relations of ‘the jndgment,’ ‘the council,’ ‘the 
gehenna of fire,’ in onr Lord’s picture, and there- 
fore, so far, the exact relations of the three stages 
of anger. Two salient points, however, emerge 
like headlands out of the mist. (1) Christ hands 
over all anger, even silent anger, to be tried as a 
murderous act, to be tried (it should be added) on 
its merits (ef. ἔνοχος τῇ κρίσει), and not ipso facto 
and at once condemned. (2) Christ is no verbal 
Pharisee. That it is not the utterance of a word, 
but the spirit of the utterance, that is reprehended, 
is plain from the fact that He can use ἀνόητοι, a 
word, like St. James’s xevé, practically identical 
with Reca, when rebuking the spiritual dulness of 
two of His immediate followers (Lk 24*°). 

J. IASSIE. 

RACAL.—Amongst those to whom David is said 
(1 S 30%) to have sent a share of the spoil after his 
return to Ziklag, are mentioned ‘they that were 
5272’; but probably the last word ought to be 
corrected, after the LX.X (ἐν Καρμήλῳ), to Spq2a, ‘in 

* It seems better to take this word as the voc. of μωρός, one 
of the LXX translations of né&béi, ‘fool’ (cf. the practical 


atheist of 15 825), than as a transliteration of the ptcp. 77 | 


‘murmuring,’ ‘refractory,’ Nu 2010 (LAX ἀπειθεῖς), there being 
no evidence that the latter was a common Heb, word of 
opprobrium. (See Foon). 

{ On this particular point the present writer is indebted toa 
private letter from Dr. Neubauer. 


Carmel’ (of Judah, Jos 15°, 18 287). So Well- 
hausen, Driver, Budde, Léhr, H, P. Smith, e al. 


RACE.—See GAMES in vol. ii. p. 108. 


RACHEL, once (Jer 31% AV) Rahel* (ὑπ ‘a 
ewe,’ Gn 31° al.; Ραχήλ; Rachel).—The younger 
daughter of Laban, whom Jacob, arriving at Flaran 
(Gn 29-8), meets, as she comes to water her father’s 
sheep (v.°*), at a well in the open country (v.°). 
{Impressed by her beanty, and deeply in love with 
her (29!7-*°), Jacob agrees to serve Laban for seven 
years, if he may then have her for his wife; but 
Laban, at the end of the stipulated time, fraudu- 
lently substitutes his elder daughter, Leah, and 
only consents to give him Rachel as well npon his 
agreeing to serve him seven years more (29?!-*), 
Leah, though less loved by her husband than 
Rachel, is blessed with four children; this arouses 
in her younger sister feelings of discontent and 
envy, and petulantly reproaching Jacob she bids 
him take her handmaid, Bilhah, as a conenbine (ef. 
167%), that she may be ‘ built up’—7.e. (167) obtain 
a family—from her (30'“). Two sons, Dan and 
Naphtali, are born accordingly to Bilhah: the ex- 
planations given of their names (30° 58) are meant 
to indicate Rachel’s recognition that God had now, 
at least in a measure, granted her her due, and 
that she had won, after her long ‘ wrestlings’ with 
her sister, His favour and blessing. ‘The struggle 
of these two women for their husband gives us a 
strange picture of manners and morals, but must 
not be judged by our standard’ (Payne Smith): at 
the same time, so far as the temper and attitude of 
Rachel are concerned, it is only fair to remember 
that Leah was not the wife of Jacob’s choice, but 
had been forced by fraud into what was really 
Rachel’s own rightful place in his house. Rachel’s 
anxiety to have a son of her own is, however, 
evinced before long in her eagerness to obtain some 
of the youthful Reuben’s mandrakes, or love-apples 
(3805), At last, the long-delayed hopes are accom- 
plished, and Joseph is born (307). 

Six years later (31%), when Jacob meditates 
quitting the service of Laban (31'*), both wives 
endorse cordially his reasons for doing so (314% 14-1), 
and accompany him. Rachel, at once unscrupu- 
lous and superstitious, steals her father’s teraphim 
(31), hoping, no doubt, that they would bring her 
and her husband prosperity ; 31°** describes the 
ready wit by which she conceals the theft from her 
indignant father. Rachel is next mentioned on 
the occasion of Jacob’s meeting with his brother 
Esau (331°), when the superior affection which he 
still felt for her is shown by the position assigned 
to her and Joseph (33427). Her death, shortly 
afterwards, at the time of Benjamin’s birth, soon 
after Jacob left Bethel, is recorded in 35'*” (cf. 
487). She and her sister Leah are alluded to in 
Ru 44. as fonndresses of the house of Israel, and 
types of wedded happiness and prosperity. Like 
Rebekah (Gn 24), Rachel at first (Gn 29) produces 
a favourable impression upon the reader: she is 
attractive, not only in person, bnt also evidently 
in manner and address; she stirs Jacob’s deepest 
affections; their long and patient waiting, followed 
by a cruel disappointment, enlists our sympathies ; 
but the sequel shows that, like her aunt, she is not 
exempt from the family failings of acquisitiveness 
and duplicity. 

The Isr. tribes are grouped around Leah and Rachel; so it 
is evident that they both possess a tvibal as well as a personal 
significance. For speculations as to what historical facts may, 
from this point of view, be supposed to be represented by them 
—e.g. the growth of ‘Israel’ out of elements more or less 


* As regularly in the ‘Great Bible’ (1539-41) and the Geneva 
Version (1560) ; Coverdale (1535) and the ‘ Bishops’ Bible’ (1568), 
however, have regularly ‘ Rachel.’ 
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originally distinct—see Ewald, Hist. i. 371-6; Stade, GVT i. 
145 ff. ; Wellh. Zist. 432 ; Guthe, αἰ VJ (1899), pp. ὅ f., 40-42 ; and 
cf. BENJAMIN, Vol. i. p. 272, JACOB, vol. li. p. 533 1, 


Rachel’s grave.—In Gn 9010 it is said that 
Rachel dicd when there was yet ‘a distance(?) of 
land’ (pqya 7232) to go to Ephrath; and in v."9 (cf. 
487) Jacob is said to have buried her ‘ in the way 
to Ephrath (that is Beth-lehem),’ and (v.*°) to 
have ‘set up a pillar’ (mazgébah)—+t.e. here, as 
often in Phen. (CIS I, i. 44, 46, 57, ete.), a sepul- 
chral monument—‘ upon her grave: that is the 
pillar of Rachel’s grave unto thisday.’ The locality 
must consequently have been well known when 
the narrative (E) was written; and, in fact, it is 
mentioned as a well-known spot in 18 10?, and also 
alluded to in Jer 3145 (where the prophet poetically 
imagines Rachel, the mother of Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, as weeping over the captivity of the last 
remnants of her nation, as on their way to exile 
they passed near her tomb; cf. 40!).* The spot 
which, from at least the 4th cent.,t has becn 
shown traditionally as the site of Rachel’s grave, is 
about four miles 8. of Jerusalem and one mile N. 
of Beth-lehem ; here there is now the Kubbet Lahel 
or ‘dome of Rachel,’ a stone structure, of com- 
paratively modern date, exactly like an ordinary 
Moslem ‘ wely,’ or tomb of a holy person, about 
23 ft. square, surmounted by a dome, and contain- 
ing an apparently modern sarcophagus ; on the E. 
an oblong chamber and court have been recently 
added.f 

A serious difficulty, however, arises in this con- 
nexion. In1§ 10? Rachel’s tomb is described quite 
clearly as being on the ‘ border of Benjamin,’ 1.¢., 
obviously, the N. border between Benjamin and 
Ephraim, not far from § Bethel (ν.3), which was 10 
miles N. of Jerusalem; and a site in the same 
neighbourhood is strongly favoured by Jer 31", 
where Rachel is represented as weeping at (or 
near) Rumah, 5 miles N. of Jerusalem.{| The 
distance which ΚΠ nv13 was understood to express 
is uncertain ; but it can hardly (ci. 2 K 5”) have 
been as much as 15 or 16 miles. We seem, there- 
fore, reduced to one of two conclusions: either 
(Knob., Graf, Stade, ZA W, 1883, pp. 5-8; Riehm, 
HiIVB?, 1281 f.; Holzinger, αἰ.) Ephrath, though 
elsewhere identified with Beth-lehem (Ru 1? 44, 
Mic 5?), is here the name of a place near Ramah (in 
which case the words ‘that is Beth-lehem’ in 35! 487 
will be an incorrect gloss); or (N6ld., Del., Dillm.) 
there were two different traditions as to the site of 
Rachel’s grave—one tradition (1 8 10%, Jer 31:5) 
placing it near Ramah, the other (Gn 35! 487) 
placing it near Beth-lehem. As Rachel has other- 
wise no connexion with Judah, while she is con- 
nected closely with Joseph and Benjamin, the 
former alternative is perhaps the more probable 
(Buhl, Geogr. 159, does not decide between them). 

S. R. DRIVER. 

RADDAI (τὸ; B Ζαδδαί, B® Ζαβδαί, A ‘Paddal).— 

The fifth son of Jesse, 1 Ch 234, 


RAG, RAGGED.—The words properly translated 
‘rag’ are (1) ΠΡ, pieces torn off, from yp to 
rend, which is tré ‘rags’ in Pr 237, but in 1K 


* Mt 21%f- is, of course, an application, not an interpretation, 
of the prophecy. 

+ See the Itinerary of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, A.p. 333 (in the 
series of the Pal. Pilgrims’ Text Soc. i. 26 f.), and tbe Pil- 
grimage of Paula (ib. p, 6, at the end of the vol.) in Jerome's 
fp, ad Hustochium (ed. Bened. iv. 2, 674; ed. Vallarsi, i. 
692). 

t See, further, Robinson, BRP i. 218, ili. 273; Bad.2 129 ἢ,» 
PEF Mem. iii. 129. (with a view). 

§ The terms of 1 8S 102-5 bardly enable us to fix its site more 
specifically : see an attempt by Schick, ZDPV iv. (1881) p. 2488. 
(= PHFSt, 1883, p. 111); ahandoned PE F'St, 1898, Ὁ. 19. 

|| It may be worth observing that, though Jos 1818 (P) makes 
the N. border of Benjamin pass close to the S. of Bethel, 1 K 1517 


seeins to imply tbat tbe S. border of the N. kingdom was at | 


| RAHAB (157, ‘Pad8).—The heroine of the ad- 


Ramab ; see also Jg 49, 
VOL. IV.—13 


11% 31,9 K 2! simply ‘ picces,’ being preceded by 
the verb; (2) nn, worn-out clothes, from [π0] to 
wear out, tr? ‘rotten rags’ in Jer ὅ811. 15. the only 
place where it occurs; (3) ῥάκος, ὑγ ‘rag’ in Ad. 
Est 141%, In Is 648 ‘ All our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags’ (py 1332), the word tr? ‘rags’ (723) is 
simply ‘clothing,’ ‘a garment’ (‘from the filthy 
clothing of the leper to the holy robes of the high 
priest ’—Ozf. ITeb. Lex.); RV ‘as a polluted gar- 
ment.’ The specific allusion here is to ἃ vestis 
menstruis polluta ; cf. Is 3053, 

The root meaning of the Eng. word ‘rac’ is 
neither ‘torn’ nor: ‘worn,’ but rough, shaggy 
(Swed. ragg or rugg, rough hair), whence the adj. 
ragged was used as we now use ‘rugged’ in the 
sense of jagged, applied to rocks, ete. So in AV 
Is 2% ‘the tops of the ragged rocks’; and Sir 
93 heading «Of a ragged and a smooth way.’ Ci. 
Shaks. Rich. 17. v. v. 21— 

‘How these vain weak nails 


May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls. 


And Milton, L’ Allegro, 9— 
‘There, under ebon sbades and low-browed rocka, 
As ragged as thy locks.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
RAGAU.—See following article. 


RAGES (Payou [δ in To 9% δ' Ράγαι] τῆς Mydtas).— 
Now fai near Teheran. The city, whose rnins 
occupy a space about 4500 yards long by 3500 broad, 
gave its name to Media Ragiana, and commanded 
the approach to the Caspian Gates. The size and 
thickness of its walls, and the number of towers 
with which they are flanked, must have made it 
one of the strongest fortresses of the Persian cm- 
po. According to the Vendidad it was colonized 

y the advancing Aryans after they had left 
Hyreania and before they reached Khorassan, 
and it was there that they were mingled with two 
other races and so first came into contact with 
heretics. An old tradition asserted that Zoroaster 
was born there (see de Harlez, Introduction a 
Vétude de l Avesta, Paris, 1882). In the Behistun 
Inscription Darius calls it Ragé in Media, and 
states that the Median pretender Frawartish or 
Phraortes fled to it after his defeat; he was, 
however, captured, and after being tortured was 
sent to Ecbatana to be impaled. Ata later date 
Alexander passed through it in pursuit of Darius 
Codomannus, eleven days after leaving Ecbatana. 
It was rebuilt or enlarged by Seleucus I., who gave 
it the name of Europus (Strabo, XI. xiii. 6), which 
was supplanted by that of Arsacia after the 
Parthian conquest. In the age of Isidorus (§ 7) it 
was still ‘ the greatest city in Media.’ In Strabo 
and Arrian the name appears as Rage; Ptolemy 
(vi. 5) makes it Rage. 

Rages is often mentioned in the Bk. of Tobit. 
Tobit leit there ten talents of silver (1" 41), and 
Tobias, accompanied by the angel Raphael, started 
for Rages in quest of this deposit, which was 
finally recovered by the angel (5° 6° 13 92), Avcord- 
ing to Jth 15:15 Ragau (Paya, evidently another 
form of Itages) was the scene of the decisive battle 
in which Nebuchadnezzar ‘ king of the Assyrians’ 
defeated and slew Arphaxad the Median prince. 
It is possible that in the story of Arphaxad we 
have a distorted reminiscence of the overthrow 
and capture of Frawartish. A. H. SAYCE, 


RAGUEL.—1. The AV form (LXX ῬῬαγονήλ), in 
Nu 10%, of REUEL. See HOBAB and JETHRO. 2, 
The father of Sarah, the wife of Tobias, To 37-17-18 
14°, The name, which is the same as the Heb. 
Keuel, occurs as that of an angel in Enoch xx, 4, 
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venture of the spies sent by Joshua to ascertain 
the strength of Jericho and the feeling of the 
people there. The story of her reception of the 
two young men, and the clever devices by which 
she hides them, contrives their escape, and batfiles 
the pursuit ordered by the king of Jericho, is told 
in Jos 2, assigned by critics to JE (vv.!” 4 1935), and 
exhibiting all the ease and grace of that narrative, 
all its power of delineating life and character. A 
few lively touches bring the whole scene vividly 
before us, and suggest much that is not told in 
detail. We see the house on the wall, probably 
near the gate of the city, and convenient for resort, 
certainly convenient for escape. On the roof are 
drying stalks of flax, an indication of the inmate’s 
busy toil, possibly of a particular trade. Here 
she dwells alone, but she has a father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters residing in the town. 
She is a harlot, for the word ΠΡ] applicd to her 
(LAX πόρνη; Vulg. meretria) refuses to be softened 
dowr to ‘innkeeper’ (Josephus, Chrys., Chald. 
VS), but she may have combined with this unhappy 
calling the more honourable occupation of weaving 
and dyeing. She had evidently been brought into 
communication with the outside world, and had 
heard of events going on beyond the Jordan, which 
had caused the terror of Israel to fall upon the 
inhabitants of Canaan. She was convinced that 
the God of the Hebrews would open a way for His 
people into Jericho. In this belief she obtained a 
promise from the spies of protection for herself 
and family in return for her help. A scarlet line 
hanging from the window by which they had 
escaped was to be the sign that the house, with 
all its inmates for the time, should bespared. The 
Israelites would be guiltless of the blood of any 
member of Rahab’s family caught outside the 
house. 

Joshna kept the agreement to the letter (Jos 
G27. 2228-25) and the narrative states ‘and she 
dwelt in the midst of Israel unto this day.’ 


‘A nation’s gratitude long preserves the names of those who 
by opportune information open for a besieging host the path 
to victory’ (Ewald, who cites a parallel instance soon to follow, 
Jg 122-26, andillustrates from profane history, HJ ii. 247, Eng. tr.). 
In fact the conduct of Rahab was recognized with gratitude 
and kept long in memory by Jew and Christian alike. Accord- 
ing to a rabbinical tradition she married Joshua himself, and 
became the ancestress of seven prophets (Lightfoot, More 
Heb. ad Jit 15). Christian estimates of her worth are even 
more remarkable. One NT writer places her in the roll of the 
heroes of faith (He 1191), another quotes her as justified by 
works (Ja 2°), Clement of Rome declares she was saved 
through her faith and her hospitality, and claims for her 
the gift of prophecy, since the scarlet line foretold redemption 
by the blood of Christ (ad Cor, i. 12). The same allegorical 
interpretation is assumed by all ancient ecclesiastical writers 
(see Jacobson, Pat. Ap., who cites Just. Mar. Tryph. cxi. 3 Iren. 
iv. 20. 12; Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Theodoret). 
None of these writers, any more than the NT, think it necessary 
to change ‘harlot’ into ‘innkeeper’ with Josephus and Chry- 
sostom. Irenaus, in his reference to her, recalls how publicans 
and harlots were admitted into the kingdom of heaven. We 
know nothing of her after-conduct, but we may well believe 
that the faith which an apostle could praise was accompanied 
by a true conversion. 

Ag to Rahab’s he to the king, and her betrayal of her own 
countrymen, all that need be said is, that while neither can be 
approved, both may be extenuated by her situation. 


The most interesting question in connexion with 
this woman arises from the mention of a Rahab 
(Ῥαχάβ) in the genealogy of Mt 1° ‘And Salmon 
begat Boaz of Rahab’ (RV), which thus makes her 
an ancestress of our Lord. The patristic age seems 
to have taken the identification with Rahab of 
Jericho for granted. But in the 11th cent. Theo- 
phylact could write, ‘There are some who think 
Rachab to be that Rahab the harlot who received 
the spies of Joshua the son of Nave.’ A Dutch 
professor, G. Outhov, urged difficulties in the way 
of identification (in the Biblioth. Brem. hist. philol. 
Theol. ch. iii. p. 438), and was answered by Wolf 
(Cur. philol. ef crit.in Mt 1). That the ‘Padé of the 
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LXX and of Hebrews and James should be Ῥαχάβ 
in Matthew appears at first improbable. But the 
latter has the support of Josephus, who always 
speaks of Rahab as ἡ ᾿'Ραχάβη. A second objection 
would be more serious if it rested on the mention 
of Rahab alone, but it is a chronological difficulty 
not aitected by the question of her identity, and 
may therefore be dismissed here. There is no 
improbability in the marriage of Rahab to Salmon 
son of Nahshon (Nu 72, 1 Ch 2) (see Alford on 
Mtl‘), The difficulty arises from the names Boaz, 
Obed, Jesse being made te bridge the interval 
between Rahab and David. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to authorities already cited, see 
Bengel, Lightfoot, and Olshausen on Mt 1°; Mill, Descent and 
Parentage of the Saviour; Patrick, Grotius, Hitzig, Keil, 
Dillmann, and Steuernagel on Jos 2 and 6; Schleusner, Lew, 
NT, 8.0. πόρνη. Α. S. AGLEN. 


RAHAB (2m).—A mythological and symbolical 
term meaning ‘ the raging monster,’ ‘the impetuous 
one,’ which occurs 6 times in OT (RY), 


As a verb, 2ΠῚ is found twice in Qal: Pr 6? ‘importune thy 
friend’ (AV ‘make sure’ [Toy remarks that ‘importune is 
hardly strong enough ; beset, besiege, assail better express the 
impetuosity involved in the Heb. term’); LXX sapokuve τὸν 
φίλον gov); Is 3° ‘the child shall behave himself proudly’ 
(Cheyne, PB, ‘the boy shall be insolent’; LXX πρόσκόψει τὸ 
raidiov); and twice in Hiphil: Ca 6 ‘thine eyes have over- 
come me’ (RVm ‘make me afraid’ [so Budde, setzen mich in 
Sehrecken]; AVm ‘have puffed we up’; Duhin, regen mich auf 
[so Siegfried-Stade, erregen (geschlechtlich)); LXX dvercipwrcy 
με: but it is very doubtful whether these last three renderings 
are possible; probably ‘ confuse’ or ‘ perturb’ [Syr. 017) 1] is 


the meaning, see Driver, LOT 446 n.); Ps 138% ‘Thou didst 
encourage me’ (Driver, Par. Psalter, ‘Thou makest me proud’ ; 
LXX πολυωρήσεις wt).—The noun 39° is used in Ps 9010 [only] 
‘their pride’ (AV, following Kimchi, interprets the root here 
falsely in the sense of ‘strength’ [so in Is 307 and Ps 1383]; 
LXX τὸ πλεῖον αὐτῶν [by confusion with 03), and the 
adjective 1973 (in plur.) in Ps 40(4)5 [only] ‘the proud’ (LXX 
ματαιότητα). : 

4. The first oceurrence of 272 we shall examine 
is Job 9% 35 “yy anny Yann iby ard δῖ; LXX 
Β αὐτὸς yap ἀπέστραπται ὀργήν, ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐκάμφθησαν 
κήτη τὰ ὑπ᾽ οὐρανόν; RV ‘God will not withdraw 
his anger, the helpers of Rahab [m. ‘or arrogancy, 
see Is 901} do [m. ‘or did’] stoop under him’; A 
‘(If) God will not withdraw his anger, the proud 
helpers [m. ‘Heb. helpers of pride or strength’) 
do stoop under him.’ The meaning distinctly 
appears to be, ‘God withdraws not his anger (till 
it las accomplished its purpose); even the helpers 
of Rahab bowed [note the perf. 3nny, referring to 
some definite occasion} under him ; how much less 
can I (Job) stand before him.’ What now is the 
allusion? There can be little doubt thatitis to the 
mythical conflict in which the Creator was said to 
have vanquished the supposed primeval dragon of 
the deep. This myth is most familiar to us in the 
Babylonian Creation-epos, where there is a very 
detailed account of the victory of Marduk over 
Tidmat (ef. ¢hém, Gn 13) and her eleven ‘ helpers’ 
(see art. BABYLONIA in vol, i. p. 220°f.; Sayce, 
HOM 63 ff.; Ball, Light from the East, 2ff.). 

From the use of Rafhaé for the raging sea monster 
(who appears, in certain forms of the myth current 
amongst the Jews, to have been thought of not as 
finally destroyed, but as imprisoned in the sea, 
and destined to be slain at last by Jahweh’s sword, 
Is 271; ef. the Egyptian myth of the defeat of the 
serpent Apopi) the transition is easy to the appli- 
cation of the term to the sea itself. Soin 2. Job 
2612, where, however, the same mythological allusion 
underlies the two parallel clauses, ‘ te quelleth the 
sea with his power, and by his understanding he 
smiteth through Rahab’ (309 pop inpaps of ΡΜ} Π23; 
LXX B ἐσχύι κατέπαυσεν τὴν θάλασσαν, ἐπιστήμῃ δὲ 
ἔστρωται τὸ κῆτος); RV ‘He stirreth up [m. ‘or 
stilleth’] the sea with his power, and by his under- 
standing he smitcth through Rahab’; AV (wrongly) 
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‘He divideth the sea with his power, and by his 
understanding he smiteth through the proud’ [m. 
‘Heb. pride’). Cf. Ps 744. 3. Very similar is Is 
519 798 ndba am nayned warns wba; LAX B οὐ σὺ ef 
ἡ ἐρημοῦσα θάλασσαν, ὕδωρ ἀβύσσου πλῆθος; RV ‘art 
thou (sc. the arm of the LORD) not it that cut 
Rahab in pieces, that pierced the dragon?’; AV 
‘art thou not it that hath cut Rahab and wounded 
the dragon?’ The reference here appears to be to 
the destruction of the Egyptians, under the figure 
of a monster (see SEA MONSTER), at the Red Sea 
(cf. v.l° ‘art thou not it which dried up the sca, 
the waters of the great deep; that made the depths 
of the sea a way for the redecmed to pass over ἢ). 
4. One other parallel to this is Ps 89°C psaq any 
am $ba3; LXX σὺ ἐταπείνωσας ὡς τραυματίαν ὑπερή- 
φανον ; AV and RV ‘Thou hast broken Rahab[m. ‘or 
fgypt’] in pieces, as one that is slain.” The mean- 
ing of this clause is interpreted by what follows, 
‘Thou hast scattered thine enemies with the arm 
of thy strength,’ and this again by the preceding 
verse, ‘Thou rulest the pride of the sea; when the 
waves thereof arise, thou stillest them.’ There 
may be a veiled allusion to Egypt here, as in 15 515, 
but such a conclusion is not necessary. 

5. In our next example the epithet Rahadb is 
applied to Eeyht, 15 907 ‘msrp 122 sty: pry bag cvs 
ray oF 30 πεῖ); LAX Αἰγύπτιοι μάταια Kal κενὰ 
ὠφελήσουσιν ὑμᾶς" ἀπάγγειλον αὐτοῖς ὅτι ματαία ἡ παρά- 
κλησις ὑμῶν αὕτη : RV ‘for Egypt helpeth im vain 
and to no purpose; therefore have I called her 
Rahab that sitteth still’ [lit. (Ges. § 141 ο) ‘ Rahab, 
they are a sitting still’], Driver (Jsaiah?, ‘Men 
of the Bible’ series, p. 59n.) takes Rahab as a 
poetical title expressing ‘ the idea of inflation and 
pride.’ So Cheyne (Prophecies of [savah*, 1. p. 172) 
speaks of it as expressing the ‘ boisterousness’ 
or ‘arrogance’ of the Egyptians as a people; he 
cites Pliny’s description of them as ‘ventosa et 
insolens natio.’ Isaiah declares that the name 
FRahab had better be ehanged to Shébeth (‘ sitting 
still,’ ‘inaction’); Egypt is a blustering do-nothing, 
prompt with high-sounding promises, but utterly 
incapable of carrying these out. If this passage 
belongs to Tsaiah, and if the MT be correct (but 
see Cheyne, SBOT, ‘Isaiah’ ad loc., and Intro. to 
fs. p. 253; Budde on Job 9"; and Gunkel, Schép- 
fung und Chaos, p. 39), it is probable that no 
mythological allusion underlies the passage, but 
that ἘΠῚ simply means ‘ boastfulness’ though with 
allusion to hahab as a name of Egypt. 6. Hither 
through the influence of this passage, or more 
probably owing to a conception of Egypt as akin 
to the mythological sea monster, because lying 
ensconced amidst its rivers and canals (ef. Ezk 29%), 
fiahab appears as a designation of Egypt in Ts 874 

an am van; LAX μνησθήσομαι Ῥαὰβ καὶ Βαβυλῶνος ; 
AV and RV ‘I will make mention of Rahab (RVm 
‘or Egypt’) and Babylon as those that know me.’ 

Gunkel (Schénf. u. Chaos, 40) finds an allusion to 
Rahab also in Ps 40°@ ‘Happy is the man that 
maketh the Lorp his trust, and respecteth not the 
proud (réhabimy).’ 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on the above cited Scripture pas- 
sages, esp. Dillmann, Davidson, Budde, and Duhm on Job, Dill- 
mann, Delitzsch, and Cheyne on Jsaiah, and Delitzsch and 
Duhm on Psalins; Cheyne, Jeb and Solomon, Ὁ. 75f., ‘Isaiah’ 
in SBOT, 102f., PB 156f., 205f., and his art. ‘ Dragon’ in Zneye. 
Bibl. ; Guokel, Schépfung und Chaos, passim, esp. p. 80 fi. 


J. A, SELBIE. 
RAHAM (on; B Ῥάμεε, A Ῥάεμ, Lue, ‘Péay),— 
A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 244 


RAHEL.—See RACHEL. 
RAIMENT.—The early subst. ‘arrayment’ was 


often in middle Ene. spelt ‘araiment,’ and the a 
dropping off left ‘raiment,’ which is found as early 


as Piers Plowman. Faiment, being treated as a 
mere synonym of ‘apparel,’* is used in AV to 
translate many Heb. and Gr. words, which are 
often plu. (as τὰ ἱμάτια, Mt 17? 27%, Mk 9%, Lk 75 
23%, Jn 19 ete.), the word having a collective 
force. Occasionally, however, it was used in the 
singular and in the plural: thus, Ezk 9? Cov. 
‘'There was one amongst them, that had on him 
a lynninge rayment’; Ps 1097 Pr. Bk. ‘He 
clothed him self with cursyng lyke as with a 
rayment.’ Also Ex 39% Tind. ‘His sonnes ray- 
mentes to ministre in’; Hall, WVorks, i. 818, ‘He 
sends varietie of costly rayments to his Father.’ 
Sce Drauss. J. HASTINGS. 


RAIN (πὸ is the usual Heb. term. mi [in J] 9235 
Ps 847 min] ‘the early rain,’ falling Oct.—Nov., is 
opposed to wip>s ‘the latter rain,’ from March to 
April, Dt 114, Jer 5%, Hos 68, ον, a burst of rain, 
is sometimes used, esp. of the heavy winter rains 
[οἵ. Driver on Am 4’; G. A. Smith, HGAHL 64). 
The NT terms are ὑετός and βροχή [only Mt 775 377). 
—In the beautiful passage Is 55!" we have an 
expression of the blessing accompanying rain in 
Eastern countries, not so much appreciated in 
our own humid climes. In Palestine the frnit- 
fulness of the soil, the supply of the springs and 
rivers, the pasturage for the flocks and herds, 
indeed life itself, is dependent on the fall of the 
‘former and the latter’ rain. The deseent of 
rain is used as an illustration of the blessings 
following upon the spread of the kingdom of Christ 
(Ps 72°-7); while the presence of clouds and wind 
without rain is likened to a man ‘who boasteth 
himself of his gifts falsely’ (Pr 25" RY). Rain in 
harvest time was regarded as phenomenal and 
portentous (1 § 121, Pr 26:). 

In Palestine nearly the whole of the rainfall of 
the year occurs in the winter months, or from 
November to March inclusive; during the re- 
maining months the rain is slight and intermittent. 
In the rainy season the falls are usually heavy, and 
are accompanied by thunder and lightning, while 
the wind comes from the W. orS.W. Northerly 
and easterly winds are generally dry.t Snow falls 
on the tableland of western Palestine and of 


Moab, and to a greater depth in the Lebanon, but 


is almost unknown along the seaboard of Philistia 
and the plain of Sharon; on Sunday night, 20th 
January 1884, snow fell to a depth of 2 ft. and 
upwards around Jerusalem ;t this is mentioned 
only in order to dispel the general belief that snow 
never falis on the Holy City. 

Conder disputes the view that the seasons in 
Palestine have changed since OT times.§$ He says, 
‘As regards the seasons and the character and 
distribution of the water-supply, natural or arti- 
ficial, there is, apparently, no reason to suppose 
that any change has occurred ; and with respect to 
the annual rainfall (as observed for the last ten 
years ||) it is only necessary to note that, were the 
old cisterns cleaned and mended, and the beautiful 
tanks and aqueducts repaired, the ordinary fall 
would be quite suificient for the wants of the 
inhabitants and for irrigation.’ While this is 
doubtiess true, there can be no question that 


* As the AV translators varied their language as much as 
possible, we find three different renderings of the one word ἐσθής 
in Ja 92.3; ‘in goodly apparel’ (ἐν ἐσθῦχτι Acurseé), Sin vile 
raiment’ (jv ῥυταρῷ ἐσθήτι), and ‘the gay clothing’ {τὴν ἐσθῆτω 
τὴν λαμπρῶν). RV has ‘ clothing’ throughout here. 

t The connexion of the rainfall and direction of the wind is 
not very well known, though undoubtedly the 8. W. wind is the 
most humid. 

t Mount Seir, Sina’, etc. 170 (1885). 

ξ Hent-Work in Palestine, ch. xxiv, 334, 

ἢ From 1S870-18e0. 

4 Ib. p. 866. On the other hand, Tristram appears te consider 
that the rainfall has diminished since the time of the Crusaders. 


| Land of Israel 3, 319. 
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during the ‘ Pluvial period,’ which extended from 
the Pliocene down through the Glacial into the 
commencement of the present or ‘ hecent’ epoch, 
the rainfall must have been greater and the climate 
colder and more humid than at the present day. 
Snow now falls on the summits of Jebel Mtsa and 
Jebel Katarina in the Sinaitic peninsula, giving 
rise to tle perennial streams which descend from 
the former of these mountains.* The following 
is a table of the rainfall at Jerusalem during 20 
years :— 


TABLE OF TUE RAINFALL AT JERUSALEM FROM 1861 To 1880. 


Year. Fall in Inches. Year. Fall in Inches. 
| ! 
1861 27°30 1871 23°57 
1862 21°86 1872 92°26 
1863 26°54 1873 92°72 
1864 15°51 ) 1874 29°75 
| 1865 18°19 Ϊ 1875 27°01 
1866 18°55 ες 1876 14°41 
1867 29°42 ᾿ς 1877 26°00 
1888 29°10 1878! 32°21 ᾿ 
1809 18:6] 1879 1804 
1870 | 13°39 | 1880 | 32°11 
| 


The above observations, taken by Chaplin, show 
how extremely variable is the rainfall in this part 
of Palestine ; + the amount varying between 13°39 
inches in 1870 and 32°21 inches in 1878; the 
average for these 20 years is about 20 inches; and 
the number of days on which rain fell varied from 
36 in 1864 to 68 in 1868. The results are not 
dissimilar to those of the eastern counties of 
England north of the Thames. These results may 
be considered as the mean between those of the 
_ Lebanon on the north and of the Sinaitie peninsula 
on the south, the rainfall being greater in the 
| former region than in the latter. Between these 
two Jerusalem occupies a nearly central position ; 
and the amonnt of rain is consequently of an 
intermediate character. EK, HULL, 


RAINBOW (τυ, τόξον, Tors),—No definition is 
| needed of tliuis familiar phenomenon, which Ezekiel 
deseribes (178) as ‘the bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain’; and no explanation is called for 
_ of the optical laws according to which it is pro- 
_ duced. The Scripture references to the rainbow 
| are few, and, with one exception, comparatively 
| unimportant. They allude, as a rule, to its bright- 
' ness, or to the brilliance of its colours. In Ezelxiel’s 
vision (¢.c.) it is the glory of God that is likened to 
the appearance of the rainbow. In Sir 43}? the 
_ beauty of the rainbow is given as a reason for 
praising God who has made it, and whose hands 
have stretched it out. In Sir 50’ the high priest 
Simon, the son of Onias, is compared to the rain- 
bow among other glorious objects. In one of the 
visions of the Apocalypse (Rev 4°) there is ‘a rain- 
bow round about the throne, like an emerald to 
look upon,’ and in another (101) there is an angel 
with ‘the rainbow upon his head.’ 

The most important of the Scripture allusions to 
the rainbow is that in Gn 94) where it is intro- 
duced at the close of the story of the Deluge as a 
token of the covenant in which God promised that 
He would never again destroy the world by a flood. 
The passage as it stands is capable of two interpre- 
tations. It may convey either (a) the unscientific 
idea that the rainbow was created after the Flood, 
or (6) the idea that the rainbow, already created, 
was then appointed to have a new significance as a 
symbol of mercy. Those who regard the narrative 


* The elevation of Jebel Misa is 7373 feet; that of Jebel 
| Katarina 8551 feet. 


+ ‘On the Fall of Rain at Jerusalem,’ by J. Glaisher, PEFSt, 
Jan. 1894, Ὁ. 39. 
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as strictly historical, can of course adopt only the 
latter of these views. But when we take into 
account such considerations as those given under 
FLoop (which see), it seems best to regard the 
whole story of the Deluge, including that of the 
rainbow, as a piece of Semitie folk-lore, which, 
under the guidance of Divine inspiration, ‘ assumed 
a Hebrew complexion, being adapted to the spirit 
of Hebrew monotheism, and made a vehicle for the 
higher teaching of the Hebrew religion’ (Driver in 
Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, p. 27). Inan 
early Sumerian hymn the rainbow is said by Sayce 
(Expos. Times, vii. 308) to be called ‘ the are which 
draws nigh to man, the bow (gastu) of the deluge,’ 
and the Chaldzan account of the Flood tells how— 
‘ Already at the moment of her coming the great goddess (Istar) 
Lifted up the mighty bow * which Anu had made according to 
his wish.’ 

The significance of the rainbow as a token of 
God’s covenant with men may be variously viewed. 
τ and τόξον (Sir 43" 507) are the regular words 
for the bow as a weapon of war, and the rainbow 
may have been regarded as God’s bow, formerly 
used in hostility (as in Ps 7*, Hab 3%), and now 
laid aside. Orit may have appeared to be a link 
between heaven and earth; or, more probably, its 
suggestiveness as an emblem of hope may have 
arisen simply from the contrast between its beauty 
and brightness and the forbidding gloom of the 
rain-clouds. In any case, the story of the rainbow 
is worthy of its place in Scripture. Though poetie 
rather than literal, it was a beautiful and fitting 
vehicle for conveying to men in the childhood of 
the world the truth that God’s mercy glorics 
acainst judgnient, and is the ground of all human 
hope. 

Though the Babylonian Flood legend affords the 
closest parallel to the biblical story of the Deluge 
and the rainbow, some interesting correspondences 
may be gathered from the mythology of other 
nations. In the Iliad we find (a) the simple view 
of ‘rainbows that the son of Kronos hath set in 
the clouds’ (xi. 27), and (6) the conception of Iris as 
the personified messenger of the gods (111, 191). In 
the Lithuanian account of the Flood the rainbow is 
sent as a comforter and counsellor to the surviving 
couple. In the Edda the rainbow (As6ri, Bif-rdst) 
is conceived of as a heavenly bridge which is to 
break at the end of the world. Akin to this, but 
with a biblical colouring, was the German behef of 
the Middle Ages, that for a number of years before 
the day of judgment the rainbow will no longer be 
seen. 

‘So the rainbow appear 
The world hath no fear 
Until thereafter forty year.’ 
The popular tendency to connect Christian and 
mythological conceptions is seen in the fact that 
in Zante the rainbow is called ‘the girdle, or bow, 
of the virgin,’ 

The extravagant theory of Goldziher, that the 
history of Joseph is a solar myth, is fittingly 
crowned by the supposition that the ‘bow’ of 
Joseph (Gn 49”) is the rainbow (Mythology among 
the Hebrews, 169-70). 

LiTERATURE.—Sayce, ‘Archzological Commentary on Genesis,’ 
in Eapos, Times, vii. 308, 463; Ryle, ‘Early Narratives of 
Genesis,’ ἐδ. ili. 450; Nicol, Mecent Archeology and the Bible, 
71; Dillmann, Genesis, in loc.; Grimm, Teuionic Mythology, ing. 
tr. 580, 731-734 ; Thorpe, Northern Alythology, i. 11, 12, 81, 201, 

JAMES PATRICK. 

RAISIN.—See VINE, and Foon in vol. ii. p. 32”. 


RAKEM.—See REKEM. 


*The word rendered ‘bow’ by Sayce (1.6. 463) is, however, 
very uncertain, other Assyriologists, as Zimmern (ap. Gunkel, 
Schépf. u. Chaos, 427), Jensen (Kosmol. 381; KIB vi. 241), 
rendering ‘Geschmeide,’ ‘Intaglio.’ Still, this may possibly 


' denote the rainbow (Ball, Light from the Last, 40 n.). 
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RAKKATH (np; B’Quadadaxéd, the -daxéé repre- 
senting npi by confusion of 1 with 3, and the first 
part of the compound standing for non ‘ Hammath’ ; 
A ‘Pexxdé).—A ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali, Jos 19%. 
The later Rabbis placed it at or near Tiberias (see 
Neubauer, Géog. du Taim. 208 f.). 


C. R. CONDER. 
RAKKON.—See ME-J ARKON. 


RAM (p> ‘lofty,’ ‘exalted ’).—4. An ancestor of 
David, Ru 419 (‘Appdv), Mt 18:94 (Αράμ, hence AV 
ARAM, as in Lk 3%, where RV, following WH 
᾿Αρνεί, has ARNI). In 1 Ch 2? (Ῥάμ) © (B’Appdy, A 
᾿Αράμ) he is called the brother, but in vv.* (B ‘Pap, 
A. Ῥάμ) 2? (B ᾿Αράμ, A Ῥάμ) the son of Jerahmeel. 
See GENEALOGY, 1V.5. 2. The name of the family 
(πο) to which Elilin belonged, Job 327 (B Ῥάμ, 
A Ῥαμά, C’Apdu). It is quite uncertain whether 
Ram should be taken as a purely fictitious name, 
coined by the author of the Elihu speeches, or 
whether it is that of an unknown Arab (ἢ) tribe. 
In Gn 227! Aram is a nephew of Buz (cf. ‘ Elihu 
the Buzite’), and some (6.9. Wetzstein, Knobel, 
Ewald) have supposed that Ram is a contraction 
for Aram, in support of which 2 Ch 22° is appealed 
to, where Lamites (0279) is supposed to be shortened 
from Aramites (Dn, the reading of 2 K 8538). but 
this seems hardly likely. In the passage just re- 
ferred to, it is more probable that the initial & 
has been changed by a scribal error into 7, as has 
happened in several other instances in the OT. 
Rashi, by a Rabbinical conceit, makes Ram = 
Abraham. J. A, SELBIE. 


RAM.—See BATTERING-RAM, and SHEEP. 
RAMS’ HORNS.—See Music in vol. 111. p. 462°. 
RAMS’ SKINS.—See DvEING. 


RAMAH (nda, always with definite art. except 
in Nel 11% and Jer 31%).—This word, with its 
various modifications and compounds Ram, Ramah, 
Ramoth, Ramathaim, Arimathza, is derived from 
the root nn ‘to be lofty.’ It appears as a ‘high 
place’ four times (Ezkk 1674 81-59), As a proper 
name it is used of— 

1. (B Apand, A Ῥαμα)ὴ One of the fenced cities 
of the tribe of Naphtali (Jos 19%). 
otherwise mentioned in OT. Robinson (iii. 79) 
has identified it as déémeh, a village on the great 
route between “Aika and Damaseus, and about 
8 miles W.S.W. of Safed. The village lies upon 
the southern lower cultivated slope of the moun- 
tain whose ridge forms a boundary between Upper 
and Lower Galilee, but still several hundred feet 
above the plain. It is a large village, surrounded 
by extensive olive groves, and has no traces of 
antiquity within or around. It is mentioned by 
Eusebius (Onom. 288, 9) and Jerome (7d. 146, 19), 
Brocardus (c. 6) and Adrichomius (p. 123). 

2. (‘Paza) One of the cities on the boundary of 
the tribe of Asher near Tyre (Jos 19%), ‘And the 
border turned to Ramah, and to the fenced city 
of Tyre.’ Robinson (iii. 64) considers there is no 
question (and in this he is followed by Guérin, 
Galilée, ii. 125f., and SIVP) that Ramah of Asher 
is represented by the modern village of Rdmia. 
It is situated about 12 miles due east of the 
Ladder of Tyre, as the crow flies. It stands upon 
an isolated hill, in the midst of a basin with green 
fields, surrounded by higher hills. The south- 
western portion of the basin has no outlet for 
its waters; which therefore collect in a shallow, 
marshy lake, which dries up in summer. It is a 
small stone village with a few figs and olives: 
there are cisterns and a large birket for water- 
supply. There are many sarcophagi about the 


It is not 
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hillside, some of unusual size. One of the lids 
measured 7% feet long and 2 feet broad. Robin- 
son considered the remains generally ‘a striling 
monument of antiquity.’ West of Rdmia is a 
lofty hill called Beldt, on which are extensive 
ruins, and remains of a temple of which ten 
columns are still standing. There is no trace of 
Ramah of Asher in any historical records except 
the bare mention of the name by Eusebius and 
Jerome. Cf, Buhl, p. 231 n. 

3. (Ῥεμμωθ, Ῥαμα)ὴ 2K 83 =2Ch 22%, In this 
case Lamah is an abbreviation of RAMOTH-GILEAD 
(which see). 

4. (Paya, in Hos 58 τὰ ὑψηλά) A city of Benjamin 
which is possibly (see below) also identical with 
No. 6, the birthplace and home of Samuel, but for 
convenicnce of consideration it is taken separately. 
It is given in the list of 14 cities and their villages 
allotted to Benjamin (Jos 18"), the greater number 
of which have been identified north of Jerusalem. 
The first three are Gibcon (e-J76, 5 miles N.N.W. 
of Jerusalem and 3 miles west of er-fAm), Ramah 
(er-Radn, 2600 feet, 5 miles due north of Jerusalem 
and near the main road to north), Beeroth (ed- 
Bireh, 10 miles north of Jerusalem near main 
road to north). Isaiah (10%) enumerates the posi- 
tions that will be successively taken up by the 
king of Assyria as he approaches Jerusalem after 
laying up lus carriages (1.6. baggage) at Michmash : 
‘They are gone over the pass: they have taken 
up their lodging at Geba; Ramah trembleth; 
Gibeah of Saul is fled.” The Levite (εἶσ 19), pass- 
ing Jerusalem with his concubine when the day 
was far spent, passed on to Gibeah (Yedl el-F ul, 
2 miles south of er-Mé), which was short of 
Ramah. The Palm-tree of Deborah was between 
Ramah and Bethel in the hill-country of Ephraim 
(Jg 4°). Bertin (Bethel) is 5 miles N. of er-£40. 

From these notices it seems to follow that er- 
Rdm is the modern equivalent of Ramah. The 
distance from Jerusalem (5 miles as the crow flies) 
accords with the account of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. 287, 1; 146, 9: 6 m. N. of Jerusalem) 
and of Josephus (Ané, VII. x11. 3). 

After the separation of the kingdoms, Baasha 
king of Israel (1 K 15") went up against Judah 
and built (fortified) Ramah, ‘that he might not 
suffer any one to go out or come in to Asa king of 
Judah,’ showing that Ramah commanded the high 
road leading to Jerusalem; but Asa secured the 
assistance of Benhadad king of Syria, who smote 
the northern cities of Israel, so that Baasha de- 
sisted from building Ramah, and Asa-took away 
the stones and the timber and built with them 
Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah (2 Ch 101"), From 
this it would appear that Ramah was more suit- 
able for defence towards the south tlan towards 
the north. After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Ramah is mentioned as the place (Jer 40') where 
the captain of the guard over those who were 
carried away captive from Jerusalem loosed Jere- 
miah from his chains. Ramah was very near to 
Geba and Gibeah: see Is 1059 cited above, and ef. 
‘Blow ye tlie cornet in Gibeah and the trumpet in 
Ramah’ (Hos 58);* ‘The children of Ramah and 
Jeba’ (Ezr2"8, Neh 7° [LX-X Apaya]).t It was also 
the traditional site of Rachel’s tomb: ‘A voice 
was heard in Ramah ... Rachel weeping for her 
children’ (Jer 31%: cf. above, p. 1935. The Ramah 
of Neh 1189 is, in all probability, the same place. 

Er-Ram is a small village in a conspicuous 
position on the top of a high white hill, with 
olives: it has a well to the south; west of the 


* But in 1S 226 ‘Saul was sitting in Gibeah... in Ramah’ 
render ‘in Gibeah ... onthe height’ (Keil, Kirkp., ete., RVn1), 
even, indeed, if we should not read, with LXX (ἐν Βαμα) and 
H. P. Smith, ‘on the high place.’—S. Τὰ. D. 

+ In 1 Es 5% we find Ktrama (Κ(εδιραμά) instead of Ramah. 
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village is a good birket with a pointed vault; on 
the hill are cisterns. At Khan er-Radm, by the 
main road, is a quarry; and drafted stones are 
used up in the village walls (SWPP ii. 155). The 
height of the village is about 2600 feet. 

C. WARREN. 

5. Ramah of the South (133 nox1; Baye? (A Taped) 
κατὰ λιίβα).--- Height of the south,’ a city of 
Simeon (Jos 19%), at its extreme southern limit, 
apparently another name for BAALATH-BEER, with 
which it is in apposition in this passage. It 
appears to be the same as Ramoth of the South 
(1 S 30%, LX-X here also has the singular, ‘Paya 
νότου), The verse 1s not contained in the parallel 
list (in the description of Judah), Jos 155°? (after 
v.22); and in the transcript in 1 Ch 438-88. though 
(v.**) Baal (=Baalath-beer: LXX Baar) is men- 
tioned, the alternative name ‘Ramah of the 
South’ is not given. Nor is it mentioned by 
Eusebius or Jerome. Its situation is quite un- 
certain. It has been placed on a low ridge called 
Kubbet el-Baul, about 35 τὰ. S. of Hebron, on the 
main route from Hebron to Petra; or (Tristram, 
Bible Places, 23) at Kurnub, a little further to the 
S. (see Rob. ii. 197, 198, 202); but either identifi- 
cation rests upon slight grounds (ef. Dillm. on 
Jos 15%: Buhl, 184). 

8. 1S 119 gil 717 g4 1594 1618 1917. 334, 901 951 O83. 
in 1 Καὶ 11, also, Ramathaim,* ‘ the double eminence,’ 
or ‘the two Ramahs’ (ΟΠ: LXX in all the 
passages quoted (+1974), except 191% 9b. 23 201, has 
Αρμαθαιμ, which it also inserts in 1 § 18 after ‘his 
city’: comp. 1 Mac 1153 ῬΡαμαθεμ [so MSS; AN 
corruptly Ῥαθαμειν, Pesh. SO.A%05). The birth- 
place, residence, and burial-place of Samuel (1S 11 
777 28%), The question of its site is difficult: and 
there have been many claimants for it. All that 
we definitely know abont it is that it was on an 
eminence, as its name ‘Ramah’ implies, and that 
it was in the hill-country of Ephraim, not too far 
either from Shiloh, the sanctuary to which the 
parents of Samuel went up yearly to sacrifice 
(181), or from Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah (Neby 
Samwil), the places visited by Samuel in his 
annual cireuits as judge (1S 717), Although 
this has been doubted, it is also extremely difficult 
toavoid identifying it with the unnamed city where 
Saul found Samuel (1 § 9), and which is spoken of 
as if it were the seer’s habitual residence (vv.® 18). 

As regards antiquity, Eusebius writes (Onom. 
225, 11 11.) : ΦΑρμαθεμ Σειφα [as LAX]. The city of 
Elkana and Samuel. It lies near Diospolis 
(Jerome, 2b. 96, 18, adds, ‘in the district of 
Timnah’ (in regione Thamnitica)]; thence came 
Joseph, said in the Gospels to be from Arimathea.’ 
And in 1 Mac 1184 Ramathem is mentioned, to- 
gether with Aphzrema (Ephraim, 5 m. N.E. of 
Bethel) and Lydda (= Diospolis), as three toparchies 
which had belonged to Samaria, but were in B.C. 
145 transferred to Judea. These notices would 
agree with a site Beit-Rima, a village on a hill 
13 τῷ, E.N.E. of Lydda (Diospolis), and 2m. Ν, of 
Timnah (Tibneh), proposed originally by Furrer 
in Schenkel’s Bidellexicon (cf. Schiirer, i. 183), and 
adopted by ἃ. A. Smith, HGHZ 254, and Buhl, 
170. It is true, Kus. says ‘near Diospolis’: but 

**Ramathaim-zophim’ (Ὁ ΕἾΝ 5:nd19)is grammatically im- 
possible. Of course the expression cannot mean ‘ the heights of 
the views’ (1), as the reader of Zent-Work (p. 257) is gravely 
informed. LXX for D°s\s has Sage, showing that the final 0 has 
arisen by dittography from the following word. Read either ‘a 
man of Ramathaim, a Zuphite (D3¥; see 18 95) of the hill- 
country of Ephraim’ (Wellh., Driver, Lohr); or (though this 


is not the usual way of designating a person’s native place in | 


the OT) ‘a man of the Ramathites (ΟΠ ΠΤ 1Ch 2727), a 
Zuphite,’ etc, (Klost., Budde, H, P. Smith), The dual ‘Rama- 
thaim,’ though by no means unparalleled (ci. Kiriathaim, 
Gederothaim), is remarkable, in view of the sing. ha-Ramah 
in v.19 and everywhere else. 
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the word need not be understood too strictly ;* 
and there are other passages in which the ‘ district 
of ‘Timnah’ is reckoned by him as belonging to 
the ὅριον Διοσπόλεως (219, 84=Jerome 92, 4; 239, 
93-4= Jerome 107, 12-14: so Timnah itself, 260, 4 
=156, 7). Beit-Rima is 12 m. W. of Shiloh, and 
12m. N.W. of Bethel, on the W. edge of the hill- 
country of Ephraim. 

Another possible site for Ramah would be Ram- 
allah, 3 τὰ. S.W. of Bethel, and 12 τὰ, S.W. of 
Shiloh, now a large Christian village, standing on 
a high ridge, with rock-cut tombs, and overlooking 
the whole country towards the W. as far as the 
sea (BEEP i. 4538 f.; PEF Mem. iii. 13). This was 
suggested by Ewald (Hist. ii. 421), with the remark 
that its present name, ‘the high place of God,’ 
seems still to mark it as a place of ancient sanctity. 
Rém-allah has not the same support of tradition 
that Beit-Rima, enjoys; but (if Ramah be the city 
of Samuel of 18 9)1t seems to agree better with 
the terms of 18 94¢2¢-6, for Ram-allah, though, 
if it were Ramathaim, it would be in ‘the hill- 
country of Ephraim’ (18 117), might also, as seems 
to be implied of the city in 18 9 (vv.4e2%5), be 
regarded as being in Benjamin (cf. Jg 4°). Saul 
would probably, on his route home to Gibeah, pass 
naturally near Kachel’s sepulchre, on the (N.) 
‘border’ of Benjamin (18 103), somewhere near 
er-Ram (No. 4), and might also ‘meet’ naturally 
men ‘going up’ to Bethel (v.’), whether his 
starting-point were Beit-Rima or Ram-allah. 

Of other, less probable identifications, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned :— 

(1) Ramleh, The traveller of to-day, as he 
journeys through the Maritime Plain from Joppa 
to Jerusalem, is assured by his dragoman, when 
he reaches Ramleh (12 m. 8.E. of Joppa, 2 τὰ. 
S.W. of Lydda), that this is the Arimatheea of the 
Gospels. As Robinson (DAP ii, 234-41) shows at 
length, there is no ground for this identification. 
Ramleh is no ancient city; it was built by 
Suleimfin, after he had destroyed Lydda, in the 
8th cent. A.D. 3 and it is first mentioned (acc. to 
Robinson, p. 234) in 870 (under the form Ramla) 
by the monk Bernard. The name Ramleh signifies 
sand; and has no etymological connexion what- 
ever with Ramah, Aigh. Ramleh is also in the 
Maritime Plain, not, like Ramathaim, in the 
‘hill-country’ of Ephraim. 

(2) Neby Samwil, the commanding and con- 
spicuous eminence (2935 ft.) above Gibeon, 44 m. 
N.W. of Jerusalem. Procopius (6. 560) men- 
tions a monastery of ‘St. Samuel’ in Palestine 
(though without indicating its site); and in the 
Crusaders’ time a church of ‘St. Samuel’ was 
built (A.D. 1157) at Neby Samwil, which, with 
Moslem additions (including a minaret), remains, 
though partly in a ruined state, to the present 
day ; close by, and once probably in the nave of 
the church, is the cenotaph of the prophet, now a 
Moslem wely (cf. Robinson, BRP i. 459f.; SP 
214f.; Tent-Work, 2581. ; PEF Mem, iii. 12 f., 149- 
152, with views). The Ramah of Samuel was identi- 
fied, at least provisionally, with Neby Samwil by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir G.) Grove (in Smith’s DB). 
The tradition connecting the place with Samuel 
is, however, very late; and Neby Samwil is much 
more probably Mizpeh (Rob. i. 460; HGHL 120; 
Buhl, 167 f.). 


(3) Other identifications that have been proposed are Séba, on 
an elevated conical hill, 6 m. W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, ii. 
7-10); the Frankenberg, or Jebel Fureidis, the ancient Her- 
odium, 4m. 5.15. of Bethlehem (Ges. Thes. 1276); ex-Rim, said 


* Lydda, as Robinson, BRP ii. 240, observes, though 11 miles 
from Joppa, is said in Ac 938 to be ‘near’ to it. 

{ Elsewhere, however (146, 257.; 288, 111.), Eus. and Jerome 
identify Arimathwa with a "Peugis or Remfthis, also ἐν dpios 
Avurzortws,—supposed to be the village of Rantieh, 6 τὰ. N 
| of Lydda. 
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to be a little N. of Beth-lehem, and E. of the so-called ‘ Rachel’s 
tomb,’ but not known to Rob. (ii. 8 7.) or marked on the PHF 
map (Bonar, Land of Promise, 114); Rainet el-Xhalil, 1 τὴ. N. 
of Hebron (van de Velde, Syr. and Pal, ii. 50); and the two 
heights (‘Ramathaim’) of "Alfa (2960 ft.) and Bireh (2980 ft.), 
3m. W.8.W. of Beth-lehem—the latter 4 m. S. of the former, 
but without a name on the PHF’ map (Schick, PHF St, 1898, 
p. 162, with map). But it is incredible that any of these places 
can have been regarded as being in Ephraim (1S 1); and, 
except the first, they are all connected with the identification 
of ‘Rachel’s sepulchre’ in 1S 10? with the place now shown ag 
*Rachel’s tomb,’ 1 τὰ, N. of Beth-lehem, which (see p, 1934) 
seenis impossible. S. RK. DRIVER. 


RAMATHAIM, RAMATHAIM - ZOPHIM. —See 
RAMAH, No. 6. 


RAMATHITE (‘nor ; B ὁ ἐκ Ῥαήλ, A ὁ Ῥαμαθαῖο:). 
—Shimei the Ramathite was over the vineyards 
of king David, 1 Ch 2777. Which of the Ramahs 
enumerated in art. RAMAH is in view here, must 
remain uncertain. 


RAMATH-LEHI.—See LEHI, 


RAMATH-MIZPEH (mase7 noq; B ’ApaBoé κατὰ 
τὴν Μασσηφά, A‘Pauoé... Maodd).—Mentioned in 
Jos 13°° only as one of the limits of the tribe of 
Gad to the north, Heshbon being the limit to the 
south. It may be identical with Mizpah (and 
Mizpeh) of Gilead (see Mizpan, No. 1). 


C. WARREN. 
RAMESES.—See RAAMSES. 


RAMIAH (a7 ‘Jah is high’; ‘Pewid).—One of 
the sons of Parosh who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10°, called in 1 Es 935 HimrAs. 


RAMOTH.—1. In Ezr 10° AV and RVm read ‘and 
Ramoth’ (1.6. non; B καὶ Mnudv, A καὶ Ρημώθ) for 
JEREMOTH (2.¢. mou) of RV. In 1 Es 980 the name 
is HIEREMOTH. Jeremoth or Ramoth was one of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife. 

2. (πὶ νη, BA om.) A Gershonite Levitical city 
in Issachar, 1 Ch 6585), apparently=REMETH of 
Jos 1971 and JARMUTH of Jos 21” (see artt. on 
these names), 8, For ‘Ramoth of the south’ 
(233 nist) see RAMAH, No. & 4 For ‘Ramoth in 
Gilead’ (Dt 4%, Jos 208 2133 1Ch 65 (6%) see 
RAMOTH-GILEAD. J. A. SELBIE. 


RAMOTH-GILEAD.—A prominent city east of 
the Jordan belonging to the tribe of Gad, and first 
brought to our notice in the assignment of the 
Cities of Refuge, Dt 4%, Jos 208 It was also a 
Levitical city, Jos 2158, In four passages, the three 
just mentioned and 1 Ch 6® [Heb.®), all referring 
to this assignment, the form ‘Ramoth in Gilead’ 
(ay5az πο [in Dt 4%, Jos 908, 1 Ch 6% niox7]) is 
used, but elsewhere it is simply Ramoth-gilead 
(1 nioq). Another early notice of this place 
belongs to the time of Solomon, and makes it the 
headquarters of one of the commissariat officers of 
that king, 1 K 48, See, also, RaAMAn, No. 8. 

Although it is mentioned as a well-known city, 
we have no account, in the Bible or elsewhere, of 
its origin. The greater its importance the more 
conspicuous it would naturally be; and this we 
find was the case, in the wars between the Syrian 
kings of Damascus and the Hebrews. Of these 
wars we have the fullest account of those oceur- 
ring between B.C. 900 and B.c. 800, particularly 
during the reigns of Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehoram, 
and Jehu, kings of Israel. Although the southern 
kingdom sometimes acted as an ally, the brunt of 
these wars fell upon the Northern kingdom, since 
from its nearer position it was more especially 
interested in them than the kingdom of Judah. 
In one of these wars Ahab, king of Israel, was 
killed, 1K 2234-37, and at a later time his son 
Jehoram (Joram) was wounded, and was carried to 


Jezreel, 2 K 858: 99. in the neighbourhood of which 
he was shortly afterwards murdered by Jehu, who, 
by the directions of Elisha, had been anointed 
king of Israel. 

In Hos 68* there is mentioned a city named 
Gilead, about whose identity there has been diffi- 
culty ; but the probability is that Ramoth-gilead + 
is meant, the first word having been dropped, a thing 
well known in the history of OT double names. 

The Babylonian Talmud (JMakkoth 9b) places 
the Cities of Refuge in pairs, so that those on the 
east of the Jordan are opposite those on the west 
of that river. Shechem, being the middle one of 
the three west of the Jordan, should have Ramoth- 
gilead nearly opposite it on the east of the Jordan, 
and this would place its site at Gerasa, the modern 
Gerash. There is no reason for supposing that 
the Talmud in this case went out of its way to 
state something that was contrary to fact, especi- 
ally at a tine when the misstatement could so 
readily have been pointed out. 

The main route from Shechem to the country 
east of the Jordan and on to Damascus is by the 
Damieh ford and Wady Ajlun. A carriage road 
with a very easy grade could be made along this 
valley, and this was the route by which the kings 
of Israel went back and forth with their chariots 
to fight the Syrians. 

The attempt of Ewald and Conder to locate 
Ramoth-gilead at Leimun in the Gilead hills has 
little im its favour. This place has neither 
water nor ancient ruins, it is not a point where 
a prominent city would be built, it is not on or 
near the road from Shechem to the east, and the 
military operations carried on at Ramoth-gilead 
could never have taken place here. Nearly the 
same can be said of es-Sad¢é, another rival for the 
site of Ramoth-gilead. Tt has no ruins, and only 
a spring for water-supply, while Gerash has a 
large living stream running directly through the 
town. It ought to be stated that both these places 
were sugested for the site in question before the 
east Jordan country had been thoroughly explored. 
It seems now, however, that the results of modern 
research should have weight above the casual 
observations of a former period. 

The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, which 
frequently is of great service in determining topo- 
graphical questions, is in this case conflicting, for 
one places Ramoth-gilead 15 miles west, and the 
other the same distance east of Philadelphia. 
(1) Ramoth-gilead, if placed at Gerash, where the 
writer is fully convinced it should be placed, 
would be suitable for a City of Refuge, because 
it would be on the main road of that part of the 
country. (2) For the same reason, and, more- 
over, because it was a central and wealthy city, 
it would be a suitable station for a commissariat 
officer. (8) Here chariots could be used freely, 
which is not true of es-Salt. (4) This identilica- 
tion confirms Jewish testimony that Ramoth-gilead 
Was oppositeShechem. (5) lt would confirm Jewish 
tradition that Gerash was identical with Ramoth- 
gilead. Seea full discussion of this question in the 
writer’s Last of the Jordan, pp. 234-290. 

LITERATURE. — Dillmann, Genesis, ii. 269; Buhl, GaP 262 
(both locate Ramoth-gilead in the ruins of e-/JaZud, some 6 
miles N. of es-Salt); Neubauer, Géog. du Talim, 55, 250 (inclines 
to identify with es-Salt); Baedeker, Pal. 287; G. A. Smith, 
UGHL 586 ff. (would locate near the Yarmuk, farther north 
than the usual sites); Merrill, Hast ef the Jordan, 284 ff. ; 
Tristram, Land ef Israel, 477, 652; Oliphant, Land of Gilead, 
212; Conder, Leth and Moab3, 179 ff., Bible Places, ed. 1897, 
394 f.; 6. A. Cooke, ap. Driver, Deut. ‘ Addenda,’ p. xx. 

SELAH MERRILL. 

RANGE.—To ‘range’ is to ‘set in ranks’ (the 
words are cognate: Fr. rang, Old Fr. reng, a row, 

* Possibly also in Jg 1017, 

+ Some MSS of Luc. recension have Τάλψαλα (Gilgal). See 
Nowack, ad /oe, 
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of German origin), and a ‘range’ is a ‘rank’ or 
‘row.’ When ranges or ranks of men scoured a 
country they were said to ‘range’ the country. 
That is the only use of the verb in AV, viz. in 
Pr 28% «As a roaring lion and a ranging bear.’ 
Cf. Barnes, Sonnets, li.— 

‘Who, like a rangying lyon, with his pawes 

Thy little flocke with daily dread adawes’ ; 
Golding, Calvin’s Job, p. 579, ‘It is a pity to see 
what man is; for he is so fraught with evill, that 
assoone as he hath a litle libertie given him, by 
and by he raungeth out on the one side or on the 
other, and will not hold the right way, but gaddeth 
astray, ye even or ever he thinke it.’ 

The subst. signifies: (1) files or rows of soldiers, 
21K 1186, 2Ch 23'* (‘Have her forth of the 
ranges,’ Heb. πὴ) ; (2) the extent of one’s rang- 
ing or roaming, Job 898 ‘The range of the moun- 
tains is his pasture’ (7n‘); and (3) a grate or stove 
with rows of openings on the top for carrying on 
several processes at once, Lv 11% ‘ranges for pots’ 
(τυ, RV ‘range,’ RVm ‘stewpan’). Cf. Spenser, 
FQ. τι. ix. 29— 


‘Tt was a vaut ybuilt for great dispence, 

With many raunges reard along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whose long tonnell thence 
The smoke forth threw.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

RANSOM is the tr. in OT of the Heb. words 
123, from 152 ‘ to cover,’ hence ‘to propitiate,’ ‘to 
appease’ (so AV and RV in Ex 801", Job 33% 36%, 
Ps 49", Pr 6° 138 2118, Ts 43%; and RV alone in Ex 
21%, Nu 357!- 52, 1 Κα 128, where AV renders respect- 
ively ‘sum of moncy,’ ‘satisfaction,’ and ‘ bribe’) ; 
and 715, from. 715 ‘to redeem’ (so AV in Ex 21”, 
RV ‘redemption’).* The verbal form 773 is also 
occasionally rendered by ‘ransom’ instead of by 
the more usual ‘redeem’ (so AV and RV in Is 
35”, Hos 1314, and RV in Ps 69%, Is 514, Jer 31"), 
and the same is true in two cases (AV in Is 51", 
Jer 311!) of the parallel term $x3. 

In NT the word occurs only in Mt 207=Mk 10% 
(where it renders the Gr. λύτρον), and 1 Ti 2° (where 
it takes the place of the rare word dvridurpov). In 
both cases it is used of Chrisit’s gift of Himself for 
the redemption of men. ‘The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.’ ‘Thereis... 
one Mediator between God and men, himself man, 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.’ 

For the understanding of these NT passages the 
O'T offers us two possible conceptions, correspond- 
ing in general to the diiferent Heb. equivalents of 
the Gr. λύτρον. ἡ On the one hand, if regarded as 
taking the place of some word from the stems ΠῚ 
or 5x3, it may refer to the money payments re- 
quired under the law to secure the release of 
persons from slavery (e.g. Ex 218, Lv 2547; ef, 
1P 1%, Gal 3%, and the passages cited under 
REDEMPTION). On the other hand, if taken as 
the equivalent of 15d (lit. ‘covering,’ hence ‘ pro- 
pitiatory gift ’—restricted, however, by usage to a 
gift offered as a satisfaction for a life; see art. 
PROPITIATION, § 6), it may denote the ransom 
paid by an offender either to man (Ex 21, Nu 
35% 2, Pr 6°) or to God (Ex 30”, Ps 49") in order 
to save the life which he has forfeited by his 
wrongdoing. t 

* Elsewhere only Ps 498 (AV and RY ‘the redemption of their 
soul [life]’); cf. O73 402 Nu 349. 51 (Kethibh) [all], RV ‘ redemp- 
tion-money.’ 

+ This word stands in the LXX for derivatives of ΠῚ in Ex 
2130, Ly 1920, Nu 3:8. 48. 49, 6] (of. v.12) 1815: of 5x2 in Lv 
2524. 26. 51.52 9731; for 153 in Ex 21908 3012, Nu 3591.32, Pr 635 
138; and for ὙΠ ‘ price’ in Is 4518, 

1 The distinction between the Heb, terms is not always main- 
tained, for v3 7.15 is virtually= 755; see Ex 2130, Pg 497-8, 
also Job 3359 if (as is probable) 17975 is an error for 178. 


Those exegetes who regard λύτρον as suggesting 
mp or 5x1, interpret Mk 10” after the analogy of 
1 P 1-19 and understand Jesus as teaching that 
His life is the ransom price by which He redeems 
His disciples from bondage (so Wendt (Teaching 
of Jesus, ii. p. 226 ff.], who thinks of deliverance 
from suffering and death; Beyschlag [NT Theol. 
i. p. 153], who thinks of freedom from sin). This 
view is possible even if we take λύτρον as the tr. of 
"25 (so Briggs (Mess. Gosp. p. 111], who cites Is 
43° “1 have given Egypt as thy ransom,’ where 
the context makes it clear that the thought is of 
deliverance from captivity. The 155 paid by J’ 
to Cyrus releases Israel; cf. the parallel ‘Seba 
instead of thee’). In this case we must regard 
the ransom as paid to the one who holds the 
prisoners captive. The older interpreters, taking 
the figure literally, taught that Christ’s death 
was a ransom paid to Satan. Modern exegetes 
either think of the recipient as an impersonal 
power, such as death (Wendt), ‘sin and evil’ 
(Briggs), or ‘that ultimate necessity which has 
made the whole course of things what it has been’ 
(Sanday, Romans, Ὁ. 86), or else, relying on the 
ficurative character of the language, refuse to 
raise the question at all (cf. Westcott, Hebrews, 

. 296). 
᾿ The other interpretation, starting with 195 as ἃ 
propitiatory gift offered in satisfaction for a life, 
makes God the recipient of the ransom. Thus 
Ritschl, following Ps 497 and Mk 857, thinks of the 
life of Jesus as a precious gift, offered to God in 
order to ransom from death those who were unable 
to provide a sufficiently valuable 195 for themselves 
(so Weiss, Bibl. Theol. p. 101; Runze, Z2WTh, 1889, 
p. 148ff.; Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Worterb. p. 594). 
In this case the thought is clearly of deliverance 
from penalty; and the nearest parallel is to be 
found in Mt 26%, where Jesus compares His death 
to a covenant sacrifice, offered for the remission 
of sins upon the occasion of the establishment of 
the new covenant between God and the disciples. 
(Cf. Tit 24, He 92, 1 P 18-19, where the combina- 
tion between the ransom and the sacrificial figures 
is clearly found). The exact meaning will vary 
according as we associate ἀντί with λύτρον alone 
(Cremer), or with the whole clause (Ritschl, Weiss). 
In the first case the comparison will be between the 
life of Jesus and that of the many whose place it 
takes ; in the latter it will merely express the fact 
that, in laying down His life, Jesus takes the place 
of the disciples in doing that which they ought to 
do for themselves. 

Whichever interpretation we take, itis important 
not to isolate the death of Jesus from the life which 
precedes it. It is not the death as such which is a 
ransom, but tle death considered as the culmina- 
tion and completion of a previous career of ministry. 
This is clearly shown by the preceding context, 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.’ We have here the same combination of 
suffering and service which meets us in the OT in 
the Sufiering Servant of Is 53. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the gift of which our Lord speaks should 
not be confined to the death on the cross, but in- 
eludes also His ‘entire Person and service which 
He gives in ministry’ (Briggs, p. 111; so Weiss, 
Wendt). 

It is to be noted that while Mk 10” speaks of 
the life of Christ as given for many, 1 Ti 2° gives 
the ransom a universal significance: ‘Christ Jesus 

ἐν who gave himself a ransom for all.’ 

See, further, under REDEMPTION, SALVATION. 


LITERATURE.—Ritschl, Rechtf. und Vers. ii. pp. 68-88; Runze, 
ZWTh, 1889, p. 148 ff. ; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. p. 74 [Eng. tr. p. 101]: 
Beyschlag, Neutest. Theol. i. p. 149 [Eng. tr. i. p. 152]; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 509 ff. (Eng. tr. il. p. 226ff.]; Cremer, Bibi. 
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Theol. Wérterb. 8. λύτρον; Westcott, Hebrews, 229ff.; Briggs, 
Aless. Gosp. Ὁ. 110ff. For similar ideas among the later Jews, 
cf. Weber, Judische Theologie, Ὁ. 818 fi. 


W. ADAMS Brown. 


RAPE.—See art. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS in 
vol. i. p. 522°. 


RAPHA, RAPHAH.—1. In R Vm these names are 
substituted for ‘the giant’ in 1 Ch 20% 68 (x5 7) 
and in 28 2110. 18. 20. 25 (sa9") respectively. It is 
there said that certain Philistine champions, slain 
by David’s heroes, were born to the ra@phah in 
Gath. The word is certainly a common noun, and 
not a proper name. If used individually, ‘the 
giant’ is probably the Gohath whom David slew. 
But more probably the noun is a collective, and 
denotes the stock of the giants, rather than any 
one person. The plural of this word, or at least a 
plural of this stem, is REPHAIM (which see). 

2. For Raphah (AV Rapha), a descendant of 
Saul, 1 Ch 8*, see RepHAIAH, No. 4. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

RAPHAEL (9x51; LXX ῬῬαφαήλ, ‘ El has healed’) 
is not named in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
the LXX only in Tobit. His functions may best 
be learned from his own words in To 122%, where, 
combining the different versions, we read, ‘I am 
Raphael, one of the seven angels who stand and 
serve before the throne of God’s glory, present- 
ing the prayers of saints. I brought the memorial 
of your prayers and tears before the Holy One. 
When thou didst bury the slain, 1 was with thee; 
and now God hath sent me to heal thee.’ On this 
passage we would observe: (1) The ‘seven angels,’ 
of whom Raphael declares himself one, were prob- 
ably Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, Michael, Izidkiel, 
Hanael, and Kepharel. We read in Rev 8? of 
‘the seven angels who stand before God’; and 
in 14 of ‘the seven spirits who are before the 
throne’ (but this passage is understood by most 
expositors to refer to the Holy Spirit, cf. 5°); and 
‘which are sent forth into all the earth,’ 5°. 
(2) These seven are the archangels, the princes of 
the angelie host. They stand near the throne of 
glory, and were conceived to be the only angels 
who are permitted to enter within the radiance. 


Gabriel describes himself (Lk 1%) as one that |. 


‘stands in the presence of God.’ (3) The doctrine 
of Divine aloofness, which was pushed to extreme 
lengths in late Judaism, has, herein Tobit, reached 
thus far, that Ged does not Himself hear prayer. 
Ile was thought, as Epicurus also taught, to be 
engaged in higher pursuits. Prayers which by 
their importunity or worth reach heaven, are heard 
by the angels of the Presence, and are carried to 
the throne by them, and then they are commis- 
sioned to execute the answer. There is no clear 
evidence in Tobit that prayer was presented fo the 
angels; though Cod. B in To 3% almost implies 
this, where we read, ‘The prayer of both was heard 
before the glory of the great Raphael.’ All the other 
versions read ‘ before the glory of God.’ The Book 
of Tobit does not assign to Raphael any inter- 
cessory mediation. He is simply a messenger, 
reporting to the Ineffable man’s prayers and tears, 
ef. Ae 10], Rev. 858, (4) Raphael served holy men 
as a guardian angel. When Tobias was in danger 
of losing his life for burying Jews who had been 
massacred in Nineveh, Raphael ‘was with him,’ 

rotecting him. But the nnique feature of the 

ook of Tobit is that Raphael is said to have 
assumed a human form, claiming to be a kinsman 
of Tobit, and travelling as guide with him from 
Nineveh to Ecbatana. While the wedding festivities 
of Tobit and Sarah were being celebrated, Raphael 
went forward to Rages in Media, for the money 


which Tobias had, years before, deposited with his | are 


friend Gabael, and eventually Raphael brought the 


bridal pair safe home. Before taking his leave 
Raphael assures Tobias that when he seemed to 
them toeat and drink, they were under an illusion, 
To 12% (5) The chief characteristie of Iaphael 
was as a healer of men’s maladies. Tobias, the 
father of Tobit, was afflicted with ldeweoma in the 
eyes; and Sarah was possessed by the demon 
Asmodzeus, who had, on the first night of marriage, 
slain seven husbands who had been married to 
Sarah. By the fumes of the heart and liver of a 
fish burnt on embers, Raphael instructed Tobit 
how to expel the demon, and to use the gall of the 
same fish to cure Tobias’ blindness. 

In Enoch 10 Raphael and Michael both receive a 
commission from God to punish the fallen angels, 
who had married human wives. The reason why 
Raphael was bidden to cast the angels into cavities, 
and cover them for ever with rugged stones, was, 
that he might Aead the earth, which had been 
defiled by the enormities of the ‘ watchers.’ Jewish 
tradition names Raphael as the third of the angels 
who appeared to Abraham in Gn 18, his duty being 
to impart to Sarah ‘strength to conceive seed,’ cf. 
He 114, Ro 4% The Midrash speaks of a Book of 
Noah (see vol. iii. p. 557*), which was one of the 
earliest treatises on medicine. The origin of this 
book is said to have been that after the Flood men 
were afllicted with various diseases, and God sent 
the angel Raphael to disclose to Noali the use 
of curative plants and roots (Rénsch, Buch der 
Jubiléen, 385f.). Thus was Raphael true to his 
name, ‘ El has healed.’ J. I. MARSHALL. 


RAPHAIM (A ‘Padaly, & Ῥαφαείν, B om.).—An 
ancestor of Judith, Jth 8}. 


RAPHON (‘Pa¢uv),—A city in Bashan, ‘ beyond 
the wady’ (πέραν τοῦ χειμάρρου), near which Timo- 
theus sustained a defeat at the hands of Judas 
Maccabeeus (1 Mac 5%). Itis nodoubt the Raphana 
of Pliny (ZW v. 16), but the site has not yet been 
identified. C. R. CONDER. 


RAPHU (57 ‘healed’; ‘Pado’).—The father of 
Palti, the spy selected from the tribe of Benjamin, 
Nu 13°, 


RASSES (BA ‘Paccels, 8 Ῥαασσείς, Lat. Cod. cord. 
and Vulg. Tharsis [=Tarsus], Old Lat. Tyras et 
fasis, Syr. Thiras (Gn 10°) and Raamses (Ex 1}}}}.Ψ 
—Among the peoples which THolofernes subdued 
are mentioned ‘the children of Rasses’ (Jth 2°). 
Some think the Vulg. Tarsus is original, the 
Greek a corruption, the Old Lat. and Syr. a union 
of the two. J’ritzsche suggested thosos, a moun- 
tain ehain and city south of Amanos, on the Gulf 
of Issus. Ball adds the possibility of Rosh (Ezk 
383 391). Eastern Asia Minor seems to be the 
general region which the connexion suggests, 

I. C. PORTER. 

RATHUMUS (Ράθυμος), ‘the story-writer’ or 
‘recorder,’ 1 Eis 916. 11. 25, 80. ig the same as ‘Rehum 
the chancellor’ of Ezr 4%: 917-3.) The LXX of Ezra 
has merely transliterated the Aramaic title; 1 Es 
has either taken it aS a proper name (καὶ 
Βεέλτεθμος, 16), or tr? it as a title (ὁ [γράφων τὰ 
προσπίπτοντα 11), or combined both these render- 
ings (*). See BEELTETHMUS, CHANCELLOR. 


RAVEN (129 ‘Grébh, κόραξ, corvus, Arab. ghuréd). 
—Both the Heb. and Arab. roots mean ‘to be 
black.’ The Arab. root also contains the idea 
of leaving home. From these two meanings the 
raven has come to be a bird of specially evil omen 
to the Arabs, who attribute to his presence the 
worst of presages of death and disaster. The 
especially superstitious about the ghur@b οἶ- 
bén, which they say is marked with white on his 
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black coat, or has a red beak and legs, What 
bird is meant by these descriptions is not quite 
clear. It is probably fabulous. 

The raven is the first bird mentioned by name 
in the Bible (Gn 8’). The Heb. implies that the 
raven went out and stayed, probably feeding on 
carcasses, The LXX and Vulg. seem to imply that 
it went out and stayed until the waters were 
dried up, and then returned. But there would 
have been no reason for its returning then. The 
raven was unclean (Lv 11, Dt 1432), It is in part 
a carrion bird, and therefore uneatable. Ravens 
were commanded to feed Elijah, and did so (1 K 
17**), See article ELIJAH in vol. i. p. 688°. 
God is twice said to provide for young ravens 
(Job 38", Ps 147°). There is nothing especially 
significant in this. It is implied in the previous 
and succeeding verses that God provides for other 
wild animals. The stories that ravens neglect 
their young are fabulous. The allusion to the 
carrion-eating propensities of ravens (Pr 8017 is 
true to natmre. They are always found among 
the birds and animals which assemble around a 
carcass in Palestine. They, however, capture and 
eat lizards, hares, mice, ete. Their black colour 
is compared with that of the hair of the Shulam- 
mite’s lover (Ca 54). They are among the ill- 
omened creatures which symbolize the desolation 
of Edom (Is 344), Ravens are not wholly flesh- 
eaters. On the contrary, they are very fond of 
chick peas and other grains, by devouring which 
they do vast damage to the farmers. 

he term ‘6rébh, as well as κόραξ, is not confined 
to the raven. It doubtless includes all birds after 
its kind (Lv 11). Of these, besides Corvus corax, 
L., the raven, there are in Palestine C. affinis, 
Ripp., the Fantail Raven; C. cornia, L., the 
Hooded Crow (Arab. zégh); C. agricola, Trist., 
the Syrian Rook; C. monedula, L., the Jackdaw 
(Arab. kk); Garrulus atricapillus, St. H., the 
Syrian Jay or Garrulous Roller (Arab. ‘akék); and 
7 alpinus, Koch, the Alpine Chongh. 
Most of these eat vegetable food as well as animal, 
including grubs, worms, ete. To all would apply 
the words of Christ (Lk 124) in regard to God’s 
provision for them, although they neither sow nor 
gather into storehouses. G. E. Post. 


RAVEN, RAVIN.—To ‘raven’ is to selze with 
violence, to prey upon with greed or rapacity, and 
so ‘raven’ or ‘ravin’ is plunder or prey. The 
word comes from Lat. rapina plunder, through Old 
Fr. ravine, whence also Eng. ‘ravine’ a mountain 
gorge, and ‘rapine’ plunder. ‘There is no con- 
nexion with the bird, the raven, whose name is of 
native origin, Anglo-Sax. hrefn. 

The verb occurs in AV in Gn 49” (‘ ravin,’ 
intrans.), Kzk 22”: 47 (‘ravening,’ trans.), the Heb. 
being ἢ to tear as prey. Asasubst, ‘ravin’ is 
found in Nah 2" ‘The lion... filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with ravin’ (F47»); and 
‘ravening’ in Lk 1139 ‘ Your inward part is full of 
ravening and wickedness’ (ἁρπαγή, RV ‘extortion’). 
The adj. is either ‘ravening’ (Ps 22), Mt 715) or 
‘ravenous’ (Is 35° 46", Ezk 892), 

An example of ‘ravin’ in the sense of ‘ plunder- 
ing’ is Udall, Erasmus’ Paraph. 1. 17—‘ Mekenesse 
obteyneth more of them that geve wyllyngly and 
of theyr owne accorde, then violence and ravine 
can purchase or obtayne by hooke and croke’ ; 
and in the sense of ‘plunder,’ ‘booty,’ Spenser, 
FQ I. xi. 12— 

‘His deepe devouring jawes 
Wide gaped, like the griesly mouth of hell, 
Through which into his darke abysse all ravin fell.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

RAZIZ (‘Paftels).—The hero of a narrative in 

2Mac 14%, Nicanor, having been informed 
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against Razis (who is described as ‘an elder of 
Jerusalem, a lover of his countrymen, and a man 
of very good report, and one called ‘‘father of the 
Jews” for his goodwill towards them’), sent a band 
of soldiers to apprehend him. He escaped arrest 
by committing suicide, the cireumstances of which 
are described in revolting detail in 2 Mac. His 
conduct is criticised adversely by Augustine (Lp. 
civ. 6) in opposition to the Donatists, who admired 
it, as the author of 2 Mac. evidently did. 


RAZOR (aya ‘knife,? Nu 6° 87, Ps 522, Is 7%, 
Ezk 51; mip ‘razor,’ Jg 135 16”, 1 S 1).—It is not 
likely that originally there was any distinction 
between razors and knives, the same word “yr 
being used in many passages for both, but a special 
word for razor (nv5, Arab. mvs) is used in the 
stories of Samson and Samuel. In the above 
passages the LXX uniformly tr. sya by ξυρόν, and 
ΠΥ by σίδηρος except in Jg 16” where B has 
σίδηρος but A ξυρόν. In early times razors were 
probably made of bronze, as other cutting instru- 
ments were. In Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. 1878, 
vol. ii. p. 383 note, it is said of the barber, ‘his 
instruments and razors varied at different times, 
being sometimes in shape of a small short hatchet 
with recurved handle; other instruments knife- 
shaped were also employed.’ JTorty years ago a 
peculiarly shaped razor, with a straight fixed 
handle, was in use in Syria; now European razors 
are universally used. W. CARSLAW. 


REAIAH (9°89 ‘Jah hath seen’),—4. The eponym 
of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 4? (B Ῥαδά, A Ῥεια), 
probably to be preferred (so Bertheau and Kittel ; 
Gray (HPN 236] is more doubtful) to HAROEH, 
1 Ch 2° (nyha ‘the seer,’ B Ais, A ‘Apad). 2. The 
eponym of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch 5°(AV Reaia ; 
BA Ῥηχά, Lue. ‘Pad) 3 A Nethinim family 
name, Ezr 2” (B Ῥεήλ, A ‘Pacd)=Neh 7° (B Ῥαεά, 
A ‘Paadé)=1 Es 5* JAIRUS. 


REAPING.—See AGRICULTURE. 


REBA (y23).—One of the five kinglets of Midian 
who were slain by the Israelites, under Moses, Nu 
31° (Ῥόβοκ), Jos 13% (B Ῥόβε, A Ῥέβεκ). Like his 
companions, he is called in Numbers a 9p (‘king’), 
but in Joshua a xvi (* prince,’ ‘ chieftain ἢ. 


REBECCA.—The NT and modern spelling (from 
the Gr. Ῥεβέκκα) of the name which is spelt in OT 
REBEKAH. The only occurrence of ‘Rebecca’ is in 
Ro 9° (both AV and RY). 


REBEXAH, in Ro 9” REBECCA (APM, ὅ.6. 
Tibhkah; in Arab. a cord with loops for tying 
lambs or kids, from rabaka, to tie or bind fast; 
LXX and NT Ῥεβεκκα, Vule. Rebecea).—Daughter 
of Bethuel, the son of Nahor and Mileah, and conse- 
quently great-niece of Abraham (Gn 22” #); sister 
of Laban, and subsequently wife of Isaac. The 
idyllic story of the circumstances through which 
Rebekah became Isaac’s wife is told by J, in his 
usual picturesque style, and at the same time with 
stress on the providence which overruled them 
(vv./>>12 (lit. ‘cause it to meet—i.e. happen success- 
fully—before me,’ so 2720] !+ 37. 68. 50. 61.55), in Gn 24, 
In accordance with Eastern custom (MARRIAGE, 
vol, iii, p. 270), the betrothal is arranged with- 
out Isaac’s own personal intervention: Abraham 
sends his principal and confidential servant (ν.3) 
—called in E (15%) Eliezer—to find a wife for 
his son, not from among the Canaanites around 
him, but from his own relations in ‘the land of 
his nativity’: the servant proceeds accordingly 
to Aram-naharaim, to the ‘city of Nahor’ (2.¢. 
Haran: cf. LABAN, vol. iii. p. 13°); as he reacheg 
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tle well outside the city (v.1!), he prays for a sign 
by which he may know Isaac’s destined bride ; and 
the damsel who fulfils it proves to be Rebekah. 
Laban and Bethuel, satisfied by the evidence of 
their uncle’s prosperity (vv.72 3%; cf. vi? (RV], 
v.*), and of Isaac’s prospective wealth (v.36), and 
recognizing in what had happened the hand of 
Providence (vv.%: δ1 end, __ ‘spoken,’ viz. by the 
facts), agree to the servant’s proposal; Rebekah 
herself consents to return with him (ν. 13), and so 
she becomes Isaac’s wife, consoling him after his 
motlier’s death (ν. 7). ἢ 

Like Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah, Rebekah was at 
first barren; and her barrenness ccased only after 
Isaac’s entreaty (257!),—according to the chronology 
of P (25% 36) —20 years after her marriage. On the 
oracle, received by her (25°), shortly before the 
birth of her twin sons, see JACOB, vol. il. p. 526. 
The next incident in Rebekah’s life that we read 
of is on the occasion of Isaac’s visit to Gerar 
(26%), when, fearing lest her beauty (cf. 24%) 
might attract admirers, and his own life be en- 
dangered in consequence, he passed her off as 1115 
sister (cf. Gn 20; and ISAAC, vol. it. p. 484°). 
Jacob was Rebekah’s favourite son (25); and 
Gn 27 (JE) tells of the deed of treachery by which 
the ambitious and designing mother, ‘ sacrificing 
husband, elder son, principle, her own soul, for 
an idolized person,’ secured for him his father’s 
blessing (see more fully, on this narrative, JACOB, 
vol. ii. p. 527). After this, she prompted Jacob 
to flee to his uncle Laban, in order to escape 
Esau’s vengeance, vv.-; in the paragraph from 
P which follows (2745-289), however, the motive 
upon which she urges lis visit to Haran, is that 
he may obtain a wife, not, like Esau (ef. 26% 88 
P), from among the natives of Canaan, but from 
aniong Laban’s daughters (see, further, ¢j7d.). An 
isolated, and very possibly misplaced, notice (35°) 
states that Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, who had 
accompanied her long before from Haran (9.459), died 
after Jacob’s return to Canaan, and was buried 
below Bethel. The death of Rebekah herself is 
not specially mentioned ; but in 4931 (P) she is said 
to have been buried in the cave of Machpelah. 

R. DRIVER. 

RECAH.—In a genealogy contained in 1 Ch 4, 
the sons of Eshton (v.!*) are described as ‘the 
men of Recah’ (727 -¢iy), a place which is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the OT, and is quite un- 
known. The LXX has Β 'Ῥηχάβ, A 'Ῥηφά. 


RECHIPT OF CUSTOM (τελώνιον, RV ‘place of 
toll’), Mt 9°, Mk 24 Lk 6, See PUBLICAN, 
TAXES, TOLL. For ‘receipt’ in the sense of ‘ place 
for receiving,’ see Mandeville, Travels, 112, ‘Men 
have made a litylle Resceyt, besyde a Pylere of 
that Chirche, for to resceyve the Offrynges of Pil- 
grymes’; and Shaks. Alaebecth, τ. vii. 66— 

‘Memory, the warder of the brain, 


Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeek only.’ 


RECHAB, RECHABITES (amr, ’9 73, 39 n°3 (33), 
332 wis; ΤᾺΝ Ῥηχάβ [Β in 28 4569 Ῥεκχά, 
in 1 Ch 2° "Pyxd]; and ᾿Αρχαβείν in B, ᾿Αλχαβείν or 
Χαραβείν in A, Ῥαχαβείν in Q; Vulg. Rechab, 
Nechabite).—Rékhabh is often explained as mean- 
ing ‘a rider,’-on camels, ¢.¢. a name for a nomadic 
tribe. The names 3713 (of a man), 2x25 (of a 
god), are found in Aramaic inscriptions (Lidzbarski, 
Nordsem. Epigraph. pp. 246, 369). The biblical 
Rekhabh may be a contraction for 58355. 

4. Nechab (in Jos. Ané, VII. 11. 1, Odvvos) ben- 
Rimimon the Beerothite, a captain of one of the 
‘bands’ following Ishbosheth. He and Baanah 


* Which, however, though only according to P, had taken 
place three to four years previously (1717 231 2520), 


inurdered Ishbosheth, carried the news to David, 
and were put to death by his orders; 258 4°" J} 
(Budde). Cf. BAANANL, ISITBOSHETII. 

2, 3. Rechab in 1 Ch 2% « Hammath, the father 
of the house of Rechab,’ and Rechab in Neh 3", 
‘Malchijah ben-Rechab,’ sometimes reckoned as 
separate individuals, are to be identified with the 
following— 

4, Rechab, Rechabites.—A clan of the Kenites, 
in later times, probably after the Return from the 
Captivity, incorporated in the tribe of Judah, ze. 
in the restored Jewish community in Palestine, 
1 Ch 258, 

The view that the Rechahites were a religious sect, founded 
by Jehonadab (2 K 1025-28, Jer 35), is improbable; although 
Dillmann, Oehbler, Schultz, ete., speak of him as ‘the founder of 
the Rechabites.’ It is not likely that the founder of the 
Rechabites would himself be deseribed as ‘ ben-Liechab’; more- 
over, 1 Ch 255 speaks of Hammath (AV Ilemath) as the ‘ father 
of the house of Rechab,’ 

This clan is traced back (1 Ch 2°) to Hammath 
(noag= ‘Shot spring, LAX B Μεσημά, A Aludd), a 
descendant of Hur, the son of Caleb, t.¢. a clan of 
the Calebite branch of the Kenites. The view of 
Bertheau (72 loco), that Rechab was the actual 
father and Hammath the grandfather of the 
Jehonadab of 2K 10, etc., is contrary to all 
analogy. Jos 19° (P) mentions a town Hammath 
in Naphtali. As a settlement of Kemtes under 
Heber and Jael existed somewhere in that district 
in the time of Deborah (Je 4!" 5*4), and the Neehab- 
ites belonged to the Northern Kingdom in the time 
of Jehu, it is possible that the Rechabites had some 
connexion with this town before they migrated to 
Judah. It is clear, however, from Jer 35 that they 
were a nomad tribe up to the fall of the Southern 
Kingdom. Moreover, according to Iittel (SLOT), 
1 Ch 955 is part of a late addition to Chronicles. 

The Rechabites appear in the OT on three 
occasions. First, in the person of Jehonadab 
ben-Rechab (z.e. ‘the Rechabite’), in 2K 10%, 
Jehonadab showed his zeal for the exclnsive wor- 
ship of Jehovah by associating himself with Jehu 
in his fierce persecution of the devotees of Baal. 
Josephus reproduces the bibheal narrative in Ant. 
IX. vi. 6, and mentions Jehonadab, but does not 
say that he wasa Rechabite. The second incident 
is narrated in Jer 35. Some time after the reign 
of Jehu, probably about the period of the Fall of 
Samaria, the Rechabites had migrated to Judah. 
When Nebuchadrezzar invaded Judah in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, the Rechabites took refuge in Jern- 
salem, probably encamping in some open space 
within the walls, Jeremiah utilized their presence 
to provide an object-lesson for his fellow-country- 
men, Amongst other prohibitions, thei clan-laws 
forbade them to drink wine. The prophet invited 
the clan under their chief, Jaazaniah ben-Jeremiah 
ben-Habazziniah, tomeet him ina chamber attached 
to the temple, and offered them wine. They refused 
on the ground that their ‘father’ Jonadab ben- 
Rechab had forbidden them to drink wine, build 
houses, sow seed, or plant vineyards, and had com- 
manded them to live in tents. They stated that 
they had always obeyed these commands, and had 
entered Jerusalem only through sheer necessity, 
Josephus does not reproduce this incident, nor does 
he anywhere mention the Rechabites. 

The Rechabites therefore recarded Jonadab 
much as the Israelites regarded Moses. They 
traced to him their clan-law. It is not likely, 
however, that he originated the eustoms which he 
made permanently binding. In his time the 


Rechabites, of whom he was doubtless chief, were 
a nomad clan pasturing their flocks in the less 
occupied districts of the Northern Kingdom ; they 
and their chief were zealous worshippers of Jehovali. 
In the natural course of events they would have 
' followed the example of the Israelites, once their 
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felldw-nomads, and settled down as farmers and 
townsmen. Probably the process was beginning 
in the time of Jonadab; but that chief mpped it 
in the bud, and induced his followers to make their 
ancient nomadic habits matters of religious obli- 
gation. He had no leanings to asceticism, and his 
ordinances were not intended to make his followers 
asceties, He forbade wine, but the term ‘ wine’ is 
to be understood strictly ; there is no prohibition of 
any other intoxicant. His motives would be two- 
fold. First, the nomad regards agriculture and 
city life as meaner, less manly, less spiritual than 
hisown. Jonadab wished to keep his clan to the 
higher life. Moreover, when the Israelites surren- 
dered nomad life to settle on the land and in towns, 
they corrupted their worship of Jehovah by com- 
bining it with the superstitious and immoral rites 
of the Canaanite baals, to whom, as they thought, 
they owed their corn and wine and oil, Hos 2°. 
Recently, under Ahab and Jezebel, the worship of 
Baal had greatly developed. The cultivation of 
corn and of the vine seemed to lead directly to 
baal-worship; and it would seem to Jonadab that 
by cutting off his people from any connexion with 
agriculture he would preserve the purity and sim- 
plicity of their ancient worship of Jehovah. 

Probably the Rechabites were still in Jerusalem 
when the city was taken by Nebuchadrezzar, and 
some of them shared the Captivity and the Return 
of the Israelites. Under stress of circumstances, 
they would be obliged to finally surrender their 
ancestral customs, so that in Neh 3 we find 
Malchijah the Rechabite engaged under Nehemiah 
in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. Malehijah 
is styled ‘ruler of the district of Betl-haccherem,’ 
i.e. of the ‘House of the Vineyard.’ The very 
obscure verse 1 Ch 955 describes ‘The families of 
seribes that dwelt at Jabez’—a town in Judah— 
‘the Tirathites, the Shimeathites, the Succathites,’ 
as ‘ Xenites that came of Haminath, the father of 
the house of Rechab.’ This points to the settle- 
ment of some Rechiabites in late post-exilic times 
at Jabez as ‘scribes.’ The Vulgate regards the 
words rendered ‘ Tirathites,’ ete., as titles of three 
classes of scribes, ‘ canentcs atque resonantes, et In 
tabernaculis commorantes ’= ‘singers, malcers of an 
echo or of a ringing sound [ἢ chorus], and dwellers 
in tents,’ but the words are proper names(so LAX), 
and denote three clans of the men of Jabez. 

The promise of Jer 35! that because the 
Rechabites had kept the laws of Jonadab, ‘ Jonadab 
ben-Rechab shall not want a man to stand before 
me for ever,’ might lead some later Rechabites to 
revert to their ancient clan customs. It would 
also lead those who lived like other Jews to keep 
up the memory of their descent from the ancient 
Rechabites. Jeremiah does not expressly state 
that the fulfilment of his promise is dependent on 
the continued observance of the laws of Jonadab. 
But, on the other hand, this promise and its im- 
plied conditions would naturally lead communities 
or individuals which observed some or other of 
these laws to adopt the name ‘ Rechabite,’ and to 
imagine a genealogy connecting them with Rechab. 
Thus, in modern time, a Total Abstinence Society, 
whose members live in houses and do not abjure 
corn or oil, styles itself the ‘Rechabites.’ Probably 
this is the explanation of the statement of Heges- 
ippus (ap. Eus. AE ii. 23), that ‘one of the priests 
of the sons of Rechab, the son of Rechabim, who 
are mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet,’ protested 
against the murder of James the Just, especially 
as Epiphanius (er. lxxviii. 14) substitutes Symeon 
the brother of James for the Rechabite (so E. H. 
Perowne in Smith’s DB). The name had become 
a, term for an ascetic. A similar view explains the 
fact that travellers—Benjamin of Juda, 12th 


cent. ; Wolff, 1829; Pierotti, 6. 1860—have found ! 
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tribes in Syria and Arabia claiming the name 
Rechabite and professing to observe the laws of 
Jonadab. These tribes are probably connected 
with the ancient Rechabites in just the same way 
as the Total Abstinence Society mentioned above. 
Moreover, as words for ‘ horseman,’ ‘ camel-rider,’ 
in Heb., Aram., and Arab., are derived from the 
root rkb, it is easy to see how tribes might be 
called ‘ Rechabites’ without any connexion, real or 
imaginary, with the Old Testament clan. 

In Ps 71 (LXX 70) the LXX has the title Ty 
Δαυείδ, υἱῶν ᾿Ιωναδάβ (Τὶ ᾿Αμιναδάμ), καὶ τῶν πρώτων 
αἰχμαλωτισθέντων, “Ὁ David, of the Bné Jonadab 
(ΠῚ Aminadam, ἐ.6. Aminadab) and of those first 
carried away captive.’ This title has sometimes 
been adduced as evidence of the existence and im- 

ortance of the Rechabites in the 3rd or 2nd cent. 

ut the origin, text, and meaning of the title are 
too uncertain to warrant any such conclusion. 
Jonadab may be the cousin of David; or, as the 
reading of R suggests, a scribe’s error for some 
other name. 

The devotion of the Rechabites to Jehovah is 
illustrated by the zeal of Jonadab and by the fact 
that all the names of individual Rechabites known 
to us include the Divine name Jehovah, viz. 
Habazziniah, Jaazaniah, J(eh)onadab, Jeremiah, 
and Malchijah. It has generally been supposed 
that the Kenites were led to adopt the worslup of 
Jehovah through their association with the Israel- 
ites: and that the zeal of Jonadab, like that of 
Jehu, was inspired by the teaching of Elijah and 
Elisha. But recent scholars, 6.9. Budde, have 

ointed out the close association of Jehovah with 

inai, and of Moses with the Kenites (see JETIIRO, 
Hopas), and have suggested that the Israelites 
adopted the worship of Jehovah from the Kenites, 
and that the Kenites, and therefore the Rechab- 
ites, were by ancient practice and tradition the 
most devoted followers of Jehovah in Israel; 
hence the zeal of Jonadab. It should be noted, 
however, that the only direct evidence for the 
connexion of the Rechabites with the Kenites is 
the very late and obseure passage in Chronicles. 

As the Rechabite laws are simply the ordinary 
customs of nomads,—for primitive: nomads the 
regular use of wine was impossible,—it is casy to 
find numerous parallels to them. Probably even 
the prohibition of wine is not strictly and directly 
religious, but merely a means for preserving the 
nomadic life. Henee Mohammed’s prohibition of 
wine and similar laws or taboos (cf. #S 484 f.) are 
not real parallels. Of others commonly cited is 
the statement of Diodorus Siculus (xix. 94, c. 8 B.C.), 
that the Nabatsan Arabs forbade sowing seed, 
planting fruit-trees, using or building houses, under 
pain of death. Ci., further, JEHONADAB, JERE- 
MIAH, ICENITES, TIRATHITES, SHIMEATHITES, SUC- 
CATHITES. 

5. In Jg 1 the LXX has for ‘because they had 
chariots (rekhebh) of iron,’ ‘because Hechab com- 
nlianded them’; an obvious mistake, 


LiITERATURE.—W. ΤΙ, Bennett, Jeremiah xaxi.-lit. p. 44 ff. 5 
Budde, fel. of dsr. to the Exile, p. 19ff, (for connexion of J” 
with the Kenites): Dillmann, O7 Theol. Ὁ. 172; Oehler, OT 
Theol., Ene. tr. ii. 195: E. H. Perowne, art. ‘Rechabites’ in 
Smith’s DB (views of Patristic and other commentators, 
travellers’ tales of ‘Rechabites’ in Syria and Arabia); Schultz, 
OT Theol., Eng. tr. i. 91,163; Smend, Altiest, Lteligionsgesch.? 
981, : RS 484f, W. H. BENNETT. 


RECONCILIATION (καταλλαγή). --- The general 
doctrine of the ATONEMENT has been dealt with 
under that title (vol. i. p. 197), and the biblical 
phraseology under PROPITIATION (p. 128), The 
present art. is concerned with the reconciliation 
made by Christ between God and men; and the 
question specially to be investigated is, whether 
it is subjective only, our reconciliation to God, or 
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objective also, God’s reconciliation to us. The Gr. 
word occurs four times in NT, Ro 5" 11" and 2 Co 
518-19 and in all these places it is used objectively 
to describe the new relation between God and 
humanity brought about by the work of Christ (see 
Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lex. s.v.). This is, perhaps, 
most clearly seen in Ro 51 δι᾽ οὗ viv τὴν καταλλαγὴν 
ἐλάβομεν, ‘through whom we have now received 
the reconciliation.’ The reconciliation must have 
been already an accomplished fact before it could 
be received, 7.e. before faith or feeling could have 
anything to do with it. So in Ro 11” the κατ, 
κόσμου is plainly the favourable attitude of God 
towards the world throuel His turning away 
from Israel. In 2 Co 53% the διακονία τῆς καταλ- 
λαγῆς and the λόγος τῆς καταλλαγῆς are the ineans 
appointed by God to bring men to a knowledge of 
what He has done for them in Christ. And what 
is that? What is ‘the word of reconciliation’? It 
is ‘that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.’ That this refers to an objective 
matter of fact, not a subjective state of feeling, is 
plain from the exhortation based on it: ‘Be ye 
reconciled to God.’ Besides, how was Ged in 
Christ reconciling the world to [limself? By ‘not 
imputing unto men their trespasses.? But this 
was only the negative side of it. The positive is 
reserved to clinch the argument at the close: ‘ For 
God made lim to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him’ (2 Co 53). But if this is the meaning of 
the reconciliation in the two most important of 
the passages that bear on it,—the doing on God’s 
part of all that needed to be done to make it right 
for [im to receive us back into favour,—the re- 
conciliation cannot have respect to us alone, nor 
can the whole purpose of the work of Christ be 
exhausted in the moral effect it has upon us as a 
pathetic display of the love of God. Moreover, 
according to Ho 3", the primary object of the work 
of Christ was not to display the Zove, but the rzqgAt- 
eousness of God. That righteousness had been 
obscured by the forbearance of God in the past, 
and might still further be obscured in the future 
by His forgiving men on the ground of their faith 
in Jesus. They had been tempted, and night again 
be tempted, to doubt the reality of His wrath 
against sin, unless it were made clear that in 
forgiving it to men God had dealt seriously with 
it in the propitiatory work of Christ. 

1. The Need of Reconciliation on the part of God. 
—The subject has already so far been discussed, 
and passages have been cited both from OT and 
NT ascribing anger, wrath, indignation, jealousy, 
and even hate to God (see art. ANGER OF GOD in 
vol. i. p. 971). But something may be added to 
what is there said of the reluctance theologians 
have long shown to take such passages seriously. 
In their recoil from the extreme anthropomorphism 
of fiery writers like Tertullian, they have, from 
Origen downwards, often rushed to the opposite 
extreme, and conceived of God not only as a Being 
‘without parts,’ but also ‘without passions,’ But 
anthropomorplhism has at the heart of it a truth of 
priceless worth, for man was made in the image of 
God (Gn 15), and therefore, spiritually considered, 
their natures are cssentially alin. As we appreci- 
ate and apply this truth in Christology, we make 
it easier to see the possibility of an Incarnation. 
If the Divine and the human natures were dis- 
parate, it is hard to see how there could be a 
union of God and man; but if they are essentially 
akin, the difficulty is at least sensibly relieved. 
But if this help is available for Christology, it 
is available for Theology also. For then, what 
Edward White calls ‘the Buddhism of the West,’ 
according to which God is conceived as a Being of 
passionless repose, sublimely raiscd above all the 


fluctuations of feeling to which we are subject, 
gives place to a trucr conception of God, more 
human and therefore more Divine. (See the Ex- 
cursus on the ‘ Sensibility of God’ in Ed. White’s 
Life in Christ, Ὁ. 255, and Bushnell’s Sermon on ‘the 
Power of God in Self-Sacrifice’ in The New Life). 
We are here concerned, however, not with the 
Divine sensibility in general, but with that par- 
ticular form of it implied in the anger or wrath of 
God, What is meant by that? Our answer to the 
question will turn in part on the view we take of 
the way in which God governs the world, and in 
part on the view we take of our own nature in 
comparison witl God’s. If we think that God 
adiinisters a law above and apart from Himself, 
as a judge adininisters the law of his country, we 
must interpret all that Scripture says of His anger 
or wrath in some non-natural sense, for these are 
emotions which, even if he had them, a judge 
would not betray. ‘The more perfect he is as a 
judge, the more carefully will he suppress them. 
His decisions will tell us nothing of his personal 
feelings, but only of his determination to uphold the 
law of the land. Now this is just how the great 
majority of theologians, from Origen and Augustine 
down to our own day, have dealt with the language 
of Scripture about the anger of God. They have 
taken it in a thoroughly non-natural sense, as if it 
told us nothing of the personal feeling of God, but 
only of His judicial determination to punish and 
put down wickedness (see Simon, Jéedemption of 
Man, pp. 223-229). But this is not how the Scrip- 
tures speak, and therefore we may be sure it is 
not the view they take of God’s relation to the 
world. They give free vent to God’s personal feel- 
ings regarding the character and conduct of men, 
from which we may safely infer that they did not 
regard Him primarily as our Judge, but as our 
Father, the Father of our spirits, and our Judge in 
virtue of His Fatherhood; for as every father is 
head over his own house, so is God Head over all 
(1 P 1%). In other words, His relations to us are 
personal, and lis government direct. There is no 
law over aud above Him, or between Him and us. 
The law [He upholds is that of Ilis own life, and 
therefore of ours, for our life is but our finite 
share in [lis. Hence His Divine displeasure, 
when we do anything to disturb it. It is Him 
and not merely ourselves we erieve, when we 
fall out of right relations to Him; and against 
Him we chiefly offend, even when we do wrong to 
others. ‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done that which is evil in thy sight’ (Ps 51°), 
The nearest human analogue we have to the moral 
government of God is that of the family, and the 
best clue we have to the feeling of God when we 
deliberately do wrong is the bitter disappointment 
of a father who has loved and lived for his children, 
when they have rebelled against him, until the 
filial bond between them is strained almost to the 
breaking. And the Divine Father feels it the 
more, because, though we may cease in spirit to be 
His children, He cannot cease to be our Father. 
He cannot consent to stand in any lower relation 
to us, and can only express His astonishment that 
we should behave as we have done. ‘Hear, Ὁ 
heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath 
spoken: I lave nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me’ (Is 1°). That 
is what sin means to God. Is it any wonder that 
He should hate it, and plead with His rebellious 


| children as He docs: ‘Oh, do not this abominable 


thing which I hate’ (Jer 44). 

But even pathos like that will be lost on us, unless 
we further see what the Fatherhood of God involves, 
namely, that His nature and ours are essentially 
akin, so that, allowance being made for our moral 
imperfection, from our own experience we may 
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safely infer His. If man was made in the image 
of God, a good man must be a good guide to right 
thoughts about God. Τί ἃ good man may be angry, 
so may God. A good man’s anger will never be 
mere blind rage, nor mere personal resentment, but 
as moral indignation it may rise to any height ; 
and the better he is, the higher it will rise, in the 
resence of deliberate wrong-doing. And that 
yeing so, it were surely strange to conclude that 
if he were altogether perfect, his anger would 
entirely disappear. There would disappear from 
it only what defiled it before—the smoke, but not 
the flame; as we see in the one perfect Man of 
the whole race—the Man, Christ Jesus. Was He 
never angry? Did not He look round on His 
enenlies ‘with anger, being grieved for the hard- 
ness of their hearts’? (Mk 3°). And can we con- 
ceive Him denouncing the hypocrites of His day in 
cold, unimpassioned language? Is not His indict- 
ment against them instinct with moral indignation, 
the fire of which we feel as we read it still? We 
cannot doubt the reality of His anger. Why, 
then, should we doubt the reality of God’s? Was 
not God in Christ denouncing the Pharisees, as 
well as reconciling the world to Himseif? And 
does not the one fact go far to determine how the 
other should be understood ? 

2. The Possibility of Reconciliation on the part 
of God.—But many demur to a mutual recon- 
ciliation, not only because they doubt the reality 
of God’s anger, and see no need of reconciliation 
on the part of God, but also because they doubt 
its possibility, for reconciliation implies a change 
of feeling, and there can be no change in God. 
This, however, is confusion of thought. It is to 
misunderstand the nature of God’s unchangeable- 
ness. God is not a mere mechanical force, but a 
living, moral mind. It is His character that is 
unchangeable, not His feelings, nor His actions. 
These must change with the changing character 
and conduct of His creatures, just because He 
changeth not. In any relevant sense of the word, 
it is not He that changes, but we. If we obey 
not, He abideth faithful. He cannot deny Him- 
self, and therefore He must deny us, when we 
defy Him. Im fact this apparent change in God 
proves His real unchangeableness, just as an 
apparent unchangeableness would prove a real 
change. (See Dorner on ‘the Divine Immutability ’ 
in System of Christian Doctrine, 1. 244 ff, iv. 80). 

1, But both the need and the possibility of recon- 
ciliation on the Divine side seem to many forbidden 
from another point of view. There seems no room 
for it in the Christian conception of God. God is 
Love, and love is incapable of anger or hostility. 
But if God is love, love must be more than a mere 
emotion. It is a character, and a character is 
made up of likes and dislikes, attractions and re- 
pulsions, according to its affinity for, or aversion 
to, the character and conduct of those with whom 
it comes in contact. In other words, God is a 
person, not a force. He can, and does, discrimin- 
ate between the righteous and the wicked. ‘The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous... the 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil’ 
(Ps 34-18), That does not mean that He does 
not love even them that do evil, but it does mean 
that His love is capable of hostility. How, indecd, 
can God love us for our good without showing 1118 
hostility to what would do us harm? When a 
river is dammed back by some obstruction thrown 
in its way, it chafes against it, and poetically we 
say itisangry. But it is not mere poetry to say 
that when the Divine love is held back by our 
sin, so that it can no longer flow forth to bless 
us as it would, it chafes against the obstacle, and 
cannot bear to be balked of its benign purpose 
concerning us. Love is goodness in earnest to 


make others good, and when it cannot have its 
way ib is grieved, when it is deliberately thwarted 
it is angry, and, as Coleridge says— 


‘fo be wroth with one you love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 

It is here that Simon (Redemption of Ilan, p. 216 ff.), whe 
has done so much to define and defend the reality of God’s 
anger, has lost his way. According to him, ‘love and wrath are 
mutually exclusive’ ; that is, they cannot both be felt for oneand 
the same person at one and the same time, though they may 
both be felt by one and the same person towards different 
persons. ‘A father may become angry with one of his children, 
and, to that extent, cease loving him, without therefore ceasing 
to love the rest. At the moment of intensest indignation with 
the one he may turn with tenderness to jthe rest. Not other- 
wise with God.’ It is true, he adds that a man who is angry 
because his love has been repelled, ‘will also, even whilst 
angry, carefully search for means of vanquishing the indiffer- 
ence, and converting the contemptuous aversion into loving 
regard. This is what a loving being, a loving God, can do, but 
it ig misleading to ascribe it to love’ (ib. p. 261). But surely, 
as Scott Lidgett has pointed out (The Spiritual Principle of 
the Atonement, Ὁ. 280 1.), it is contrary to the most familiar 
experience of life to say that love must either be requited or 
withdrawn. Life is full of unrequited and even outraged love 
that has never been withdrawn. Witness the way in which a 
mother will cling to a reprobate son, and for all the wrong he 
has done her never give him up while she lives. Nor is the 
love that will not let him go love in general, but distinctively 
her love for him. How could her love for her other children 
supply the energy required to seek reconciliation with him from 
whom, by the supposition, it has been withdrawn? It is a 
moral impossibility. Simon’s mistake is due to his making too 
much of love as a mere emotion, forgetting that in its deepest 
and divinest sense it is a character, a moral determination of 
the whole being towards another. As a character, love may 
survive the mere enjoyment of its own satisfaction. Satis- 
faction may give place to dissatisfaction and the severest dis- 
pleasure. These may be the only emotions proper to it for the 
time being, but it cannot enjoy these, cannot even endure them, 
and, in its own interest as well as that of its object, it will seek 
their removal, and, if possible, out of its own resources provide 
a propitiation. That is precisely what God has done for ug. 
‘Herein is love, not that we love God, but that God loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins’ (1 Jn 410), 


2. But this brings us, in the second place, to 
what seems to many the greatest difficulty of all. 
That God should both require and provide pro- 
pitiation secms to be a contradiction, and from the 
fact that God did provide it they infer that He did 
not require it—that is, did not need to be pro- 
pitiated. It was provided by but not for Him. 
God did not, and could not, propitiate Himself. So 
W. R. Dale puts it. ‘God Himself provided the 
ransom; He could not pay it to Himself’ (Atone- 
ment, p. 357). To whom, then, or to what, was 
it paid? To the eternal law of righteousness, says 
Dale, as if there could be any such law above or 
apart from God, or as if propitiation had anything 
to do with impersonal law, or could be made at 
all outside personal relations. The difficulty is 
due to the assumption that God both provided 
and offered the propitiation—an assumption very 
commonly made, and made decisive of the whole 
matter. Thus W. N. Clarke says: ‘If we wish 
to hold a doctrine that is real, we must choose 
between the two directions for the action in the 
work of Christ; we cannot combine them. There 
may be action that takes effect on God to influ- 
ence Him, but we may be sure that it originates 
somewhere else than in God Himself; and there 
may be action that originates in God, but we 
may be sure that it takes effect upon some other. 
God does not influence Himself. If we choose or 
judge between these two directions, there can be 
no doubt as to the result. In the work of Christ, 
was God the actor, or was God acted upon? For 
we are at war with reality if we attempt to affirm 
both. We cannot hesitate about our answer. God 
was the Actor’ (Present-Day Papers, 1900, vol. 11]. 
p- 238). But God was not the Actor in the whole 
transaction. God provided the propitiation, but 
He did not offer it to Himself. Christ offered it, 
acting not as God’s representative, but as ours. 
(See Cremer on ἰλάσκεσθαι)..Ό. God gave humanity 
in Him the means of making propitiation, but God 
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did not propitiate Himself. Nor is there any 
difficulty here but such as meets us everywhere in 
the spiritual life. It is only the supreme example 
of a universal spiritual law. Thus, ¢.g., God both 
requires and gives repentance—or rather power to 
repent, for of course He does not repent for us, 
And so with every other grace, as the very word 
implies. The grace is 77 us, but itis af God. God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of Ilis good 
pleasure. He neither wills nor acts for us, but 
enables us to will and act in the line of His own 
good pleasure. So in the work of reconciliation. 
God made it possible to humanity by the gift of 
Christ, but Christ as the Head and Representative 
of the race actually accomplished it. The prin- 
ciple underlying it is identical with the principle 
which underlies our whole religious life, and finds 
instinctive expression in the language of prayer, 
wherein we virtually ask God to fulfil His own 
law in us, to fulfil in us all the good pleasure of 
His goodness and the work of faith with power. 
(See, especially, Simon, Ledemption of Man, ch. 
ix.). If this is a paradox, it is a paradox inherent 
in our very existence, as finite creatures, who have 
yet a certain moral independence over against 
God ; and on its religious side it has never been 
better expressed than in Augustine’s words: ‘Da 
guod jubes, et jube quod vis’ (Conf. x. 29). 

LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bibi.-Theol. Lez., articles on xarai- 
λάσσω, xeTRAALYH, ἱλώάσπκομωαι, ἱλασμός ; Trench, Synonyms on the 
same; Thom in Iapos. Times, iv, 335f.; Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, 129f.; Sartorius, Divine Love (Eng. tr.), 198 ἢν ; 
Lechler, Apost. and Post-Apost. Times, ii, 39ff., 1411f.3 Bp. 
Ewing in Pres.-Day Papers, iii.; Gracey, Sin and Salvation, 
238 ff.; T. Binney, Sermons, ii. 51ff.; Simon, Zhe Redemption 
of Man, ch. v., and Reconciliation by Incarnation (1898); Scott 
Lidgett, The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, ch. v.; and 
on the Eng. word, Expos. Times, v. 632 ff. 


A. ADAMSON. 

RECORD.—To record a thing is to call it to 
mind (Lat. recordare, i.e. re and cor the heart, 
through Old Fr. recorder). This primitive mean- 
ing, ‘call to mind’ or ‘meditate on’ is found, ¢.@., 
in Erasmus, Crede, 47, ‘After that thou shalte 
have dylygently recorded these thynges, and called 
them well to remembraunce, then have recourse 
hether agayne unto me’; Tindale, Hxpositions, 
110, ‘Therefore care day by day and hour by hour 
earnestly to keep the covenant of the Lord thy 
God, and to recorde therein day and night.’ A 
similar meaning, ‘bear in mind,’ 1s common in 
Wychif. Thus Gn 19” ‘Whan forsothe God had 
subvertid the citees of that regioun, he recordide of 
Abraham’ (1388 ‘he hadde mynde of Abraham’) ; 
Pr 31? ‘Of ther sorewe recorde thei no more’ (1388 
‘Thenke thei no more on her sorewe’), 

We may call a thing to mind either by speak- 
ing about it or by writing it down. The former 
meaning is now obsolete, but AV has preserved 
one example: 1 Ch 164 ‘He appointed certain of 
the Levites to minister before the ark of the 
Lord, and to record, and to thank and praise the 
Lord God of Israel’ (Heb. var, lit. ‘to cause to 
remember,’ RV ‘to celebrate’; the AV {τ is as 
oldas Wyclif; the 1388 version gives ‘ have mynde 
of the werkis of the Lord’). 

The phrase ‘eall to record’ means ‘cause to 
testify,’ Dt 30% 1 call heaven and earth to record 
this day against you’ (023 Mya), 31°85; and ‘take to 
record’ has the same meaning : Is 8? ‘(And) I will 
take unto me faithful witnesses to record’ (*) ΠΤ ΡΝ); 
Ac 20° ‘Wherefore I take you to record this day, 
that I am pure from the blood of all men’ (μαρτύ- 
ρομαι ὑμῖν, Which is incorrectly taken by AV, after 
Tindale, in the classical sense of ‘call one to 
witness’ (which would need ὑμᾶς], but rightly by 
RV, as by Wyclif, in the sense, known only to 
very late Greek, of ‘ testify’). 

The subst. ‘record’ is used in AV, usually in the 
sense of witness, whether the person who witnesses 


(μάρτυς, 2 Co 173, Ph 18) or the testimony itself 
(μαρτυρία, Jn 1 88-14 193, ] Jn 643 9π 32). In 
the same sense is used the phrase ‘ bear record,’ a 
frequent tr. of μαρτυρέω ‘to give testimony.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

RECORDER, THE (varep, lit. ‘the remem- 
braneer’; LXX ἐπὶ τῶν ὑπομνημάτων, (ὁ) ἀναμιμνή.- 
σκων, ὑπομιμνήσκων, (ὁ) ὑπομνηματογράφοϑ).---- ῶτὰ officer 
of high rank in the Israelite kingdom. His fune- 
tions are nowhere precisely defined, but the im- 
portance of his office is shown by the fact that he 
is mentioned along with the commander-in-chief, 
the chief secretary, and other leading officials at 
the courts of David and Solomon (28 20% 8¥%= 
1 Ch 18”, 1K 45). In the reign of Hezekiah he 
appears as the king’s representative together with 
the prefect of the palace and the chief secretary 
(2 K 1818. 81: [5 36 4), while the holder of the same 
office under Josiah formed one of the commission 
appointed to superintend the repairing of the 
temple (2 Ch 348). The ‘ recorder’ is often supposed 
to have been a historiographer, but DBenzinger 
(Arch. 310), Nowack (i. 308), Kittel (on 1K 45), 
et al., argue plausibly that his duty was to remind 
the king of important business by preparing 
matters for his consideration and laying them 
before him. Under David and Solomon the office 
was filled by Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud; 
under Hezekiah, by Joah the son of Asaph; and 
under Josiah, by Joah the son of Joahaz. 

J. FE. STENNING. 

RECOVER.— The verb ‘to recover’ (Old Fr. 
recovrer, Lat. recuperare) is still in use transitively 
in the sense of regaining something that has been 
lost, whether persons (Is 11", Jer 4116), territory 
(as 28 89,2 K 1438. 1 Mac 10°), or other possessions 
(as Hos 2%, 1 Mac 2%); also of regaining health 
(Jer 8), strength (2 Ch 13°°, Ps 8915), sight (Lk 438). 
But it is no longer used with the person to be 
restored to health as direct object, as it isin AV, 
2K 5367-0, Ts 9816 391, Jth 14%. Cf. Shaks. Jud. 
Ces. 1. i. 28, “1 am indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes ; when they are in great danger I recover 
thei’; Defoe, Crusoe, 520, ‘Our men in the Pinnace 
followed their orders, and took np three men ; one 
of which was just drowning, and it was a good 
while before we could recover him.’ 

The intrans. use is also found in AY, to which 
RV adds Jn 1112 ‘The diseiples therefore said unto 
him, Lord, if he is fallen asleep, he will recover,’ 
for AV ‘he shall do well’; RVm ‘he shall be 
saved’ (Gr. σωθήσεται, Vulg. salvus crit). 

J. ITASTINGS. 

RED.—See COLOURS in vol. i. p. 4575. 


RED DRAGON.—Sce REVELATION (BOOK OF). 


RED HEIFER.—Of the numerous forlus of cere- 
monial uncleanness which occupy so important a 
place in the priestly legislation, that arising from 
contact with, and even proximity to, a dead body 
was regarded as the most grievous, requiring a 
specially efficacious medium of Iustration for its 
removal. To provide such a medium is the object 
of the unique enactment of Nu 19—unique in its 
title (see below), in its provisions, and, one is 
tempted to add, in the amount of discussion to 
which it has given rise. 


The precise relation to each other of the two sections of this 
chapter is not easy to determine. According to Wellh. (Comp. 
ἃ. Hex.3 176, approved by Kuenen, Hex. 96) vv.1+22 form an 
appendix to vy.l13, giving more precise instruction regarding 
the application to particular cases of the general Torah embodied 
in the latter. The more elaborate and peculiar title of the first 
section, however—viz. 7A Nat ‘the statute of the law 
(Térah),’ Nu 192 31°! only—and other indications rather suggest 
that this section, vv.1-15, is the younger of the two,* and be- 


* According to the authors of the Ozford Hexateuch (1900) 
vv.14. are derived from a corpus of priestly té76éi or decisions 
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longs to tbe secondary strata of P (Ps). Neither section, it 
should be noted, presents that bistorical setting which is 
characteristic of the legal ordinances of the main stock of P. 
Such a setting, however, was supplied by later Jewish tradition. 
The rite of the red heifer, ase oe to Josephus, was instituted 
by Moses on tbe death of Miriam (see Nu 201, the chapter im- 
mediately following its institution in the Hebrew text), and the 
ashes of the first victim were used to purify tbe people at the 
expiry of the tbirty days of mourning (472. iv. iv. 6). 


i. The preparation of the ashes of the red heifer, 
ij. The purpose and manner of their application. 
iii. The origin and siguificance of the rite. 
iv. The red beifer as atype of Christ. 


i. The procedure to be followcd in the preparation 
of the ashes is laid down in outline in νυν. 11, De- 
tailed instructions—a few of the more important of 
which are noted in the sequel—will be found in the 
special treatise of the Mishna devoted to the sub- 
ject (see Literature at end of art.). The ashes are 
to be those of a victim with special qualifications of 
sex, colour, and condition, the ultimate grounds 
for which have formed the subject of endless de- 
bate among Jewish and Christian scholars. The 
sacrificial victims were predominantly males, in 
the case of the sin-offerings for the congregation, a 
he-goat (Ly 95) or a young bullock (4%); here, as 
in the ancient and allied rite by which the land 
was purified from the defilement of an untraced 
murder (Dt 21'*), a heifer or young cow was pre- 
scribed. According to a widely supported view 
(Bahr, Kurtz, Keil, Edersheim, etc.), the female sex, 
as the immediate source of new life, was chosen in 
order to furnish a more suggestive contrast in a 
rite associated with death. This and similar ex- 
planations, however, seem to us to introduce a 
train of thought much too advanced for ceremonies 
bearing such evident marks of a great antiquity 
(see 111, below) as do those of Nu 19 and Dt 21. 
We ought rather, in these cases, to seein the choice 
of the female sex the desire to offer the most 
precious and therefore the most efficacious victim, 
the females, as the breeders of the herd, being the 
more valuable in the estimation of a pastoral people 
—a view reflected in the composition of Jacob's pre- 
sent to Esau (Gn 32™- ; ef, Dillm.-Ryssel, £x.-Lv.? 
429). 

The age, by Rabbinic prescription, might range 
from two to five years (Parah i. 1); the colour 
must be red (7274, cf. Zec 18 of horses), or rather 
reddish brown.t The heifer, further, had to be 
without spot or blemish of any kind, ‘ upon which 
never came yoke’ (v.?), rightly paraphrased by 
Josephus as ‘a heifer that had never been used to 
the plough or to husbandry’ (Ané. Iv. iv. ὃ; cf. 
Dt 21°, and the epithets ἄξυγες, injuges, applied to 
sacrificial victims by classical writers). The cost 
was defrayed from the half-shekel temple tax 
(Shekdl. iv. 2). 

Not the high priest, who dared not risk the con- 
tagion of uncleanness, but his representative, 
Eleazar, had to bring the victim forth ‘without 
the camp’ (v.2)—that is, in actual practice, from 
the temple hill, by the so-called Red Heifer bridge, 
across the Kidron to the Mount of Olives. A rite 
so sacrosanct, and therefore entailing ceremonial 
defilement on the place and persons concerned, had 
to be performed at a distance from the sanctuary 
(cf. the barren valley of Dt 214). At a spot secure 
from possible contamination by graves, the heifer 
was slain by a second person in the presence of the 
priest, who, dipping his finger in the warm blood, 
sprinkled thereof seven times in the direction of 


—hence tbe signature Pt—codified independently of the main 
stock of P (Ps). See op. cit. ii, 218f., and cf. i. 152f., and art. 
NUMBERS, 

* For other explanations of the comparative sacredness of the 
cow, see W. Τὸ. Smith, ZS! 280, 2 237, and reff. there. 

+ The later Jewish authorities by a false exegesis, which took 
témimah, ‘physically perfect,’ as a qualification of the preceding 
adjective ‘perfectly red,’ considered the presence of even two 
bairs of anotber colour as disqualifying (Paras ii. 55 cf. Rasbi 
and otber commentators, 77 loe.). 
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the sanctuary, 2.c. the temple. A pyre having 
been previously constructed of various fragrant 
woods,* the complete carcass of the heifer—‘ her 
skin, and her fheah. and her blood, with her dung’ 
(v.°)—was burned thereon. At a certain stage (see 
Parah iii. 10) an interesting part of the ceremony 
took place. ‘This was the casting, by the directing 
priest, of ‘cedar wood (myx), and hyssop, and 
scarlet’ into the midst of the burning mass. Ac- 
cording to later authorities, these items consisted 
of a thin piece of so-called ‘cedar ’—in reality a 
piece of the fragrant wood of the Juniperus Phen- 
wea (see CEDAR) or J. Oxycedrus (Léiw, Aram. 
Phlanzennamen, Ὁ. 57)—a cubit in length, a bunch 
of aromatic hyssop or wild marjoram, and a strip 
of woollen cloth dyed scarlet, which bound the 
juniper and hyssop together (Paraf iii. 10. 11, 
with commentaries ; Maimonides, de Vacca Rujx). 

When the whole pyre was reduced to ashes, 
these were collected by a third clean person—the 
two previous participants having been rendered 
unclean, in modern phrase ‘ taboo’ (see below, iii.), 
by contact with the sacrosanct victim, and de- 
posited by him ‘ without the camp in a clean place’ 
(v.*). The ashes (not of the red heifer alone, be it 
noted, but these mixed with the ashes of the frag- 
rant woods) were now ready to be used as the law 
prescribed, All the three participants in the cere- 
mony were unclean (or taboo) till sundown, after 
which time, having bathed their persons and 
washed their clothes, they were again ceremonially 
clean (vv.7 ® 1°)_that is, they were again admitted 
to the society of their fellows, and to participation 
in the cultus. 

ii, ‘he purpose of the ashes prepared as above is 
expressly declared to be ‘for (the preparation of) 
a water of separation’ (π|} "p> v.2; RVm ‘a water 
of impurity’). The meaning of these words was 
early misunderstood. The LXX, followed by all 
the chief ancient versions, connecting 733 niddah 
with the Aramaic form of the Heb. 713 ‘ to sprinkle,’ 
rendered the phrase by ὕδωρ ῥαντισμοῦ ‘water of 
sprinkling,’ Jerome’s agua aspersionis, Luther’s 
Sprengwasser. In reality the verb 77) (see Is 66°) 
denoted in the technical language of the priests ‘ to 
exclude from the cnltus,’ in post-biblical Hebrew 
‘to excommunicate’; hence the substantive niddah 
denotes ‘that which excludes from the cultns,’ Ὁ 
viz. ceremonial uncleanness or impurity. 1714 
niddadh (lit. ‘water of exclusion’) accordingly 
signifies water for removing the uncleanness which 
is the cause of this exclusion; in other words, as 
suggested by RVm, ‘water [for the removal] of 
impurity.’ The mode of preparation was of the 
simplest: ‘for the unclean they shall take of the 
ashes of the burning of the sin-offering, and running 
water shall be put thereto in a vessel’ (v.17 RV). 
This simple procedure was later elaboratcd with 
the most ingenious detail, if we are to believe the 
statements of the Mishna, to which the student is 
referred (Parah iii. 2-5). A clean person—accord- 
ing to Parah xii. 10, an adult male, not a female, 
though the latter might hold the vessel—took a 
bunch of hyssop, dipped it in the ‘water of im- 
purity,’ and sprinkled the house in which a death 
had taken place, and all the persons and utensils 
therein, except such of the latter as were provided 
with lids, or were otherwise closed against the 
contagion of nncleanness (v.¥). The same lustra- 
tion was required in the case of uncleanness con- 


* Pour are named in Parah iii. 8: 18 and [YS (Assyr. érinz, 
‘cedar’), two species of juniper (probably), wi15 ‘cypress,’ and 
fig. 

Ἵ Ibn Ezra appears to be the first to grasp the true connexion 
between the verb and the substantive. See bis comm. in Zoe, 
Rashi kept to the traditional view 77 ‘> ‘for water of 
sprinkling.’ The commentaries of both exegetes are found in 
the ordinary Rabbinic Ribles. 
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tracted by every one who had occasion to toucli a 
dead body, whether the person had died a natural 
or a violent death, and by every one who had 
touched even a bone of the human body or a grave 
(v. 0], 

By a separate enactment (Nu 314; note esp. 
ming neq v.24), which likewise bears every indica- 
tion of belonging to the latest stratum of the 
priestly legislation, the ‘water of impurity’ had 
to be employed on the return from a campaign for 
the cleansing of the soldiers and their captives 
(31), including their elothes and wnpedimenta 
(v.29). The spoil, also, of precious and useful 
metals taken from the enemy, after a preliminary 
purification by being passed through the fire, had 
to be finally purified by the application of the 
‘water of impurity’ (v.***), 

In the case of unclean persons the sprinkling 
was performed on the third and seventh days 
following that on which the uncleanness had been 
contracted. On the seventh day ‘at even’ or 
sundown, after having bathed their persons and 
washed their clothes, they were once nore clean. 
The ban of exclusion from the cultus was finally 
removed, and the persons afiected resumed their 
place in the holy community of J”. 

ili. Origin and significance of the rite.—Although 
the chapter before us may, or rather must, have 
assumed its present form at a comparatively late 
period, the essential part of the ceremony of lus- 
tration may be conlidently affirmed to be of 
extreme antiquity, for the mystery attaching to 
the beginning and the end of life, and to the 
blood as the vehicle of life, has impressed mankind 
from the earliest days. In all fornis of primitive 
religious thought a dead body is conceived as a 
source of real, if undefined, danger to all in 
proximity to it. Itself in the highest degree 
unclean, in modern phrase taboo, 1t becomes an 
active source of uncleanness, and renders taboo 
everyone and everything about it. These death 
taboos, as they may be called, were in full force 
among the ancient Hebrews, as among the other 
nations of antiquity, and the means used _ to 
remove the taboo were to a large extent identical. 
Primarily, as Robertson Smith has pointed out, 
‘purification means the application to the person 
of some medium which removes a taboo, and 
enables a person to mingle freely in the ordinary 
life of his fellows’ (#S! 405). The most widely 
distributed medium is, of course, water, but for 
ageravated cases of uncleanness this medium was 
supposed to acquire increased poteney through 
the addition of ashes (see the refi. to ancient 
writers quoted by Bihr, Symbolik, i. 495, and 
Knobel in Dillmann’s commentary, i /oc.). Here, 
then, we have the origin of the essential part of 
the Hebrew rite. 

Closely connected with this eircle of ideas is the 
universal belief of primitive man that sickness and 
death are caused by harmful and malevolent 
spirits whose anger he has incurred (cf. DEMON, 
vol. i. p. 5907), An interesting survival of this 
primitive mode of thought may, we venture to 
think, be found in the ritual of the red heifer. 
Much laboured ingenuity has been expended in 
finding suitable syimbolical meanings for each of 
the ‘cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet’ which were 
added to the burning pyre. According to sonie, 
cedar, hastily assumed to be the majestic cedar of 
Lebanon, is the symbol of pride, as hyssop of 
humility ; according to others, cedar, the incor- 


ruptible wood, was chosen ‘as typical of eternity | 


of life, hyssop of purification from the power of 

death, and scarlet thread to show the intensity of 

life in the red heifer.’ The true explanation, it 

seems to us, is to be found in the primitive concep- 

tion referred to above. We have here a meaning- 
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less survival, of which innumerable parallels will 
occur to students of comparative religion, from the 
time when the fragrant woods, such as juniper and 
eypress and the aroniatic plants of the mint family, 
were supposed to act as a protection against the 
harmful unseen powers that were the cause of 
death * and hovered about the dead. The scarlet, 
cloth is to be explained either by the fact that a 
special healing virtue was assigned in antiquity to 
the scarlet dye (Delitzsch,t art. ‘Sprengwasser’ in 
iehm’s HIVB εἰ. bibl. Alterthums*), or by the 
universally prevalent idea of red, the colour of the 
sacred blood, as the taboo colour par excellence 
(Jevons, Introd. to Ilist. of Religion, 67 ff. ; Trum- 
bull, Zhe Llood Covenant, 236f.).t The line of 
thought along which we have sought to explain 
this confessedly diffienlt part of the ritual, to the 
exclusion of the advanced symbolical interpreta- 
tion hitherto current, finds further justification in 
the use of a sprinkler, consisting of a bunch of 
hyssop, tied to a handle of juniper wood by a 
suuilar strip of scarlet cloth, in sprinkling a house, 
as Well as a person, that was to be declared free 
from the plague of leprosy (Ly 14%"). 

While we have thus endeavoured to trace the 
origin of the ritual of the red heifer to its source 
in an atmosphere of primitive religious thought 
common to the Hebrews of the pre-Mosaic age 
with other races on a similar plane of develop- 
ment, it must not be forgotten that the rite 
received a higher and fuller interpretation in being 
admitted into the circle of the priestly legislation 
of the post-exilie age. Uncleanness and sin, sin 
and death, are now associated ideas (for the whole 
subject, sce art. UNCLEANNESS). ‘The red heifer 
has become a sin-offering (vv. 1ἢ of a unique kind ; 
part of the blood is sprinkled towards the dwelling- 
place of J”, from whose worship those ‘ unclean 
from the dead’ are temporarily excluded, the rest 
is burned with the victim to heighten the expiatory 
efficacy of the ashes. The rite in all its details 
becomes a powerful object-lesson, teaching the 
eternal truth that a holy God can be served only 
by a holy people. 

It is no longer possible to ascertain the extent to which the 
“water of Impurity’ was actually used as amedinuim of lustration 
by the mass of the Jewish people. Even such sober tivesti- 
gators as Lelitzsch and Dillmann have pointed out the dith- 
culties in the way of an extended application of the ritual of 
Nu 19 in a thickly peopled country. Again, what are we to 
make of the statement (Parah iii. 5) that only seven or nine 
red heifers were slain jn all—the first by Moses, the second by 
Ezra, and the rest later? The probability is that, ike many 
other of the more stringent requirements of the Levitical code, 
the ohservanee was confined to the more ardent levwalists in 
Jerusalem. Jewish tradition represents this and other rites 
regarding uncleatiness ag ceasing to be observed about fifty 
years after the destruction of the temple (Haniburyer, Mead- 
eneyel. ad, Judenthiums, i. S74). The red heifer, it may be 
remarked finally, has given her name to the second chapter of 
the Koran, ‘the surah of the heifer,’ in which, however, 


Mohannued in his usnal fashion has confused the two heifers of 
Nu 19 aud Dt 21 (see sur, ii. 63 iT.). 


iv. The red heifer as a type of Christ.—It was 
natural that the early Church should see in the 
expiatory rite of Nu 19 ἃ prefiguring of the atouing 
work of our Lord. The first to give literary ex- 
pression to this idea, which has received such 
detailed elaboration at the hands of sunecessive 
ceenerations of typologists, is the author of the 


*In comparatively recent times In our own country, a juniper 
tree planted before a house was regarded as a preventive of the 
plague. 

t Delitzsch is apparently the only writer who has sought to 
assign other thana purely symbolical significance to these three 
elements. See, besides the above article, his commentary on 
He 913, and cf. Nowack, Arch. li. 259, note 1. 

¢ If we could be sure that the red colour of the heifer was as 
old as the practice of burning for the sake of the ashes, the 
choice would probably have to be explained by the same associa- 
tion of ideas. The oxen sacrificed by the ancient Egyptians 
had also to be red, a single black or white hair disqualifying an 
animal for the sacrifice (Plutarch, Jsvs et Osiris, 31: Herod. ii, 
38, cited by Frazer, Golden Bough, i, 306, 2nd ed., 1900, ii. 312). 
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Epistle to the Hebrews in the familiar passage 9!**, 
In the Epistle of Barnabas we find a whole chapter 
(ch. 8) devoted to this subject, in the course of 
which the writer shows an intimate acquaintance 
with contemporary Jewish practice as reflected in 
the Mishna (see esp. Parah iii. 2,3). ‘The calf is 
Jesus,’ the juniper wood is His cross, while the 
scarlet wool, the hyssop, and other details receive 
a more or less appropriate interpretation. 
LiTERATURE.—The comm. on Nu 19, esp. Dillmann; the 
treatise Parahk (Lat. tr. with commentaries in Surenhusius’ 
Mishna, vol. vi., English in Barclay’s Valimud, p. 3001%.), which 
forms the basis of Maimonides’ treatise 775 m1377, edited with 
Lat. tr. and notes by A. C. Zeller, de Vacca Rufa, 1711; 
Spencer, de legg. Heb. rit. ii. 15, ‘de vitula rufa,’ etc. ; Bahr, 
Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, 1839, i. 493-512; Kurtz in SA, 
1846, p. 629 ἢ ; Edersheim, The Temple, etc. p. 304 ff. ; works 
on Biblical archeology, esp. Haneberg, Keil (1. 385 ff.), and 
Nowack (ii. 288 ff.); art. ‘Sprengwasser’ by Delitzsch in 
Riehm's HWA ἃ. bibl. Alterthuims2, and ‘Reinigungen’ by 
Konig in PRE, A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 


RED HORSE.—See REVELATION (BOOK OF), 
p. 239. 


RED SEA (oo: Ex 10" and often; also on Ex 
145 diss 8; Ts 5149 δ 6B" ete.; orasopy Is 1]; LAX 
ἡ ἐρυθρὰ θάλασσα, with the equivalent amongst 
Latin geographers Jfare Rubrum, also Mare 
Hrythreum).—The origin of the name ‘ Red Sea’ 
is uncertain, though several reasons for it have 
been assigned, such as the colour of the corals 
which cover its floor or line its shores; the tinge 
of the Edomite and Arabian mountains which 
border its coasts, and the light of an Eastern sky 
reilected on its waters. Dean Stanley considers 
that the name as applied to the Gulfs of Suez and 
Akabah is comparatively modern, as it was used 
to designate the waters of the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf before it was applied to the arm 
which extends northwards of the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb;* and in the fermer application it is used 
by berosus and Herodotus.t The Hebrew name 
Yam Siph (see art. SUPH) appears to have been 
used from very early times. The origin of the 
name is not of much importance, since the name 
itself is in universal use. 

The Red Sea is one of the most remarkable of 
oceanic gulis on the globe, owing to the fact that 
it receives the waters of no river, while the evapo- 
ration from its surface is necessarily enormous. 
It must, therefore, be fed by the influx of water 
from the Indian Ocean through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb; but as such a condition of supply 
would long ere this have resulted in the conversion 
of the whole basin into a mass of solid rock-salt, it 
is inferred that an outward current Hows into the 
Indian Ocean beneath the surface inward current. 

The length of the Ked Sea from the Straits to 
the head of the Gulf of Suez is about 1350 miles, 
and the extreme breadth in lat. 19° N. 205 miles. 
Towards its northern end it bifurcates into two 
narrow gulis—those of Suez and Akabah ( “lanitic 
Gulf), between which rises the mountainous region 
of Sinai. The waters are clear and of a deep blue 
colour ; and, as might be expected, are more saline 
than those of the ocean in the proportion of 4 to 
3°53; the relative densities being 1°030 and 1°026 at 
a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit. 

The waters of the Red Sea are crowded with 
living forms, and their high temperature (where 
not deep), combined with extreme purity, being 

* Stanley, Sinat and Palestine 5, 5 (note), 

{ Rawlinson, Aneient Monarchies, i, 109. Sayce (ICH 255 fi.) 
maintains that Yam Suph as used by Heb. writers means 
only the Gulf of Akabah, and that its application in Ex 154-22 
to the ‘sea,’ which the Israelites crossed on leaving Egypt, 
rests upon a mistake. This view, which the present writer is 


persuaded is entirely erroneous, was adopted by Sayce in 
order to support his theory that Mount Sinai lay amongst the 
eg ἢ mountains east of the Gulf of Akabah. See, further, 
art. SINAT, 


favourable to polyp life, coral reefs abound, either 
lining the shores or rising as islands above the 
surface. The navigable channel from Suez to the 
Straits lies nearly in the centre of the basin, and 
in lat. 21° N., where the greatest depth is found, 
the bed descends to a depth of 1200 fathoms. 

That the bed of the Red Seais becoming shallower 
by the gradual rise of the land, admits of the clearest 
proof. Raised beaches containing shells and corals 
now living in the water are found at various 
levels up to many feet above the present surface ; 
as, for example, along the cliffs of Nummulite 
limestone above Cairo and other parts of Lower 
Egypt, as well as along the shores of the Gulf of 
Suez and Akabah. The most remarkable of these 
beaches is that which is found at a level of 220 
ft., and was first recognized by Oscar Fraas. Still 
more recently, and probably within the human and 
pre-historic period, the waters of the Red Sea 
stretched up the Isthmus of Suez into the great 
Bitter Lake, as the floor of the canal when being 
cut in 1867 laid open beds of rock-salt and strata, 
with recent shells and corals.* At the close of 
the Eocene period the whole surface of Egypt was 
under the waters of the ocean, and the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean waters were continuous. Tlie 
fauna of the Red Sea and of the Mediterrancan 
are now highly dissimilar: that of the former 
partaking of the character of the Indian Ocean ; 
that of the latter, of the Atlantic. This process of 
differentiation has been naturally proceeding from 
the time when the two seas were disconnected by 
the uprising of the land in Miocene and Pliocene 
times, and the formation of the Isthmus of Suez.t 

The biblical history of the Red Sea is chiefly 
connected with the Exodus (which see); but 
we have ah interesting reference to it later 
in the time of Solomon and Hiram, king of 
Tyre, illustrating the essentially different habits 
of the Israelites and Phoenicians. These latter, 
from the time they settled on the coast of 
Syria, became a maritime nation, extending their 
trade and founding colonies all round the Medi- 
terranean, while inland their extent of territory 
was extremely limited. The Israelites, on the 
other hand, were not a seafaring people ; and con- 
sequently, when Solomon had extended his rule 
over Edom, and as far south as the lanitic Gulf, 
and was desirous of having a fleet, to navigate the 
waters of the Red Sea and to trade with Ophir 
for gold and other commodities ; and when Elath 
(Aila of Strabo) and Ezion-geber were fortified, 
and the latter made a seaport town, his own 
subjects being ignorant of nautical affairs, he was 
obliged to have recourse to the assistance of Hiram, 
with whom he had preserved friendly relations. 
This appeal was not made in vain, and Hiram sent 
his servants, ‘shipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea,’ to man the fleet in the trade with Ophir 
(1 Κα 9727), After this event the Red Sea drops 
out of biblical history ; Elath was for a time lost 
to the kingdom of Israel on the revolt of Edom 
against Joram (2 K 8), and, though regained by 
Azariah (1452), it finally passed into the hands of 
the Syrians (Kethibh) or the Edomites ({Ceré) in 
the reign of Ahaz (16%). Some ruins on an island 
at the head of the gulf are supposed to mark the 
site of this once important seaport. E. HULL. 


REDEEMER, REDEMPTION.—With two excep- 
tions (AV in Ps 136” [p18, lit. to break or teur away, 


*The writer considers that this was the condition of the 
Isthmus at the time of the Exodus. Such a view, borne out 
by observation, renders the account of this event intelligible, 
but does not necessitate the inference that the waters of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean were at that time connected, 

+ For an account of the raised beaches of the Red Sea coast 

and of Lower Egypt, see Hull, ‘On the Physical Geology of 
' Arabia Petrwa,’ PHF Mem. 69 ff. (1886). 
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a conimon Aram. word for rescue, deliver, in Heb. 
also La 5°], RV ‘delivered’; and AV and RV in Neh 
58 [nip to buy, so RVin]), ‘redeem’ is the tr. in OT 
of the Heb. 7 and >x3, with their derivatives. 
m5 (better, for distinction from 7x3, rendered 
‘to ransom’) is used of the money payments re- 
uired under the Law for the redemption of the 
tiatborn (so Νὰ 3-4 Ἰ8ι08.. of, Ex 13%, Ly 
2777), or for the release of persons from slavery (so 
Ex 218, Lv 2547-4) ; and ὅν ‘to redeem’ (in a legal 
sense), of the recovery of property which had passed 
into other hands (so Ly 25°, hu 474), or of commuta- 
tion of a vow (Lv 271% 15-19 20) or ἃ, tithe (Lv 27%). 
In the Prophets and the Psalms both 5y: and 
mp are used figuratively, with the general mean- 
ing ‘deliver,’ of the saving activity of God, as 
shown in the history of Israel (so Is 29° [a3] 48:9 
52°, Ps 7715 [all os2]) and in tlie experience of indi- 
vidual Israelites (Ps 34°2 [at5]). Cremer (IVérterd. 
p. 596) finds, in the use of these words rather than 
others which might have been chosen, a suggestion 
of the property relation conceived to exist between 
J” and Israel. Οἵ. Ps 745 ‘Remember thy con- 
gregation, which thou hast purchased of old, 
which thon hast redeemed (5x3) to be the tribe of 
thine inheritance’; so Dt 9525, 28 7%, 1 Ch 177! 
(all 375), Is 52% (9x3). [A similar idea appears in the 
NT περιποιεῖσθαι (Ac 9038), περιποίησις (Eph 14, 1 P 
95), and dyopéfw (1 Co 6” and often); but these 
words correspond in the LXX to «tng, apip, and 
a7, never to ὯΝ) orm]. In the great majority of 
cases, however, the idea of a money payment falls 


‘altogether into the background, and the words 


are used in the purely general sense of ‘save,’ 
‘deliver.’ To ‘ransom’ or ‘redeem’ means to 
deliver from any calamity or misfortune, however 
that deliverance may be brought about. 

More specifically, redemption is thought of as 
deliverance from adversity (25 49, 1 I. 15), Ps 26 
[all 175]), oppression and violence (Ps 72 [Ὁ 527), 
captivity (Zec 108-9 [π|9], Ps 10773 [5xa]), or death 
(Ps 49% [a5], 1034, Hos 134 [both $xaj, Job 5 [n75]). 
It is specially associated with the deliverance from 
fgypt (Dt 78 13° 2418, Mic 64 [all 775)]), and with 
the (idealized) deliverance from Babylon (Is 35° 
622 634 [all 5x3]). In a single instance only is it 
used of redemption from sin (Ps 1308 [175)). 

The noun ‘ redeemer’ is the tr. in OT of the part. 
Sst (g6’él, properly one who asscris a claim or has 
the right of ‘redemption,’ esp. one who vindicates 
the right of a murdered man, ὃ.6. the ‘avenger of 
blood,’ hence the next-of-kin, Nu 558, Ru 2” ai., 
1 IX 161), and is applied in our VSS, in a figura- 
tive sense, to God only. It is a favourite term 
of Deutero-Isaiah, who often speaks of J” as the 
Gé’éel of Israel (so 4114 434 446-24 474 4817 497-26 
545-8 59° 6016 631%), and magnifies the freeness and 
the greatness of His deliverance. Cf. Is 52° ‘Ye 
were sold for nought, and ye shall be redeemed 
without money’; Is 54°8 For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee; but with great mercies will 
I gather thee. In overflowing wrath I hid my 
face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have merey upon thee, saith J” 
thy redeemer.’ Outside of Isaiah, the term σό᾽ δὲ 
is not applied to God except in Ps 19“ 78%, Job 
19%, Pr 23", Jer 50%. In the last three eases it is 
nsed in the special sense of advocate or vindicator. 
J” is here represented as doing for the oppressed 
what the human gé’é would do, if he were living. 
So in the familiar passage Job 19” ‘T know that 
my redeemer liveth,’ the true rendering should be, 
‘I know that my vindicator liveth’ (so RVm), ὁ.6. 
the one who will see that I have justice after I am 
gone, See, further, art. GOEL, and A. B. David- 
son’s note on Job 1955, 

In NT the words for ‘redeem’ are dyopdtw | 
and λυτροῦμαι, with their derivatives. The former 


means lit. ‘to buy,’ ‘to purchase,’ by which terms 
it is uniformly rendered in RV (1 Co 6” 7%, 2P 
21, Rev 5° 145. 3 [all]) and AV in all passages except 

tev 59 1434, This is akin to the figurative nse of 
mp ‘buy’ or ‘purchase,’ in the OT, of the deliver- 
ance of Israel from bondage, Ex 15", Is 11"!, Ps 745 
(cf. 784), though 3p is not represented in the LXX 
of these passages by ἀγοράξζω. In the eompound 
form ἐξωγοράζω, ‘to buy from or out of,’ it acquires 
the technical meaning ‘redeem,’ and is so used 
twice by St. Paul (Gal 915 4°) of Christ’s deliverance 
of those who were under the curse of the law. 
‘Christ redeemed us from the eurse of the law, 
having become a eurse for us. Jor it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’ Here 
Christ’s shameful death on the cross is regarded 
as the ransom. price paid for the deliverance of 
those who were held prisoners under the law and 
subject to its curse. Cf. Rev 5%, where the redeemed 
are said to be purchased unto God (not from God) 
with the blood of the Lamb. 

The more common NT word is, however, λυτροῦ- 
μαι (from λύτρον, ‘a ransom’), with its derivatives, 
λυτρωτής, λύτρωσις, ἀπολύτρωσις. These follow the 
usage of the OT 5ya and ats, being sometimes 
used in the technical sense of ‘ransom’ (6.0. 1 P 
118. 19). but more frequently in the purely general 
sense of ‘deliver.’ Thus λύτρωσις is used in Luke 
of the Messianic deliverance from misfortune and 
sorrow. So Lk 1% 2°, ef. 247. More particnlarly 
of the salvation to be wrought at the Parousia, Lk 
2158 (ἀπολύτρωσις, cf. Ro 855. the redemption of the 
body; Eph 1 the redemption of God’s own 
possession. In Eph 459 the phrase ‘day of re- 
demption’ is used as a synonym for Parousia). 
In other passages which follow the thought of 
Ps 1808, the reference is clearly to redemption 
from sin. So in Eph 1’, Col 115, redemption is 
associated with forgiveness. In Ro 3™ it is con- 
nected with justification. In Tit 2 Christ is said 
to have given Himself for us ‘that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a people for his own possession, zealous of 
good works.’ In this narrower sense redemption 
is frequently connected with the death of Christ. 
Thus He 9" speaks of ‘a death having taken place 
for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first eovenant.’ ΟἿ, Eph 1’ ‘redemption 
through his blood’; Ro 3** ‘redemption... 
through faith in bis blood,’ and esp. 1P 1% 
‘IKKnowing that ye were redeemed, not with eor- 
ruptible things, as with silver or gold, from your 
vain manner of life handed down from your fathers ; 
but with precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, even the blood of 
Christ.’ Here the technical meaning of λυτροῦμαι 
reappears. The blood of Christ is represented as 
the ransom price (λύτρον, cf. Mk 10”) by which 
Christians are redeemed from their former sinful 
life. Observe that in 1 P 1%, as in Tit 24 and 
He 95, the thought is not primarily of deliverance 
from punishment, but of deliverance from sin. See, 
further, under RANSOM. 

The term ‘redeemer’ (Aurpwrjs) is found in NT 
only in Ac 7*, where it is used of Moses (so h Vm ; 
AV and RY tr. ‘deliverer’). In the LXX λυτρωτής 
stands for $y3 in Ps 18(19)4 77 (78) [all]. 

For a fuller discussion of the biblical idea of 
redemption, see SALVATION, SAVIOUR. 


Lrreratorne.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Werterb., δι λυτρόω ; Ritschl, 
Rechtf. und Vers. ii. p. 222%. > Beyschlagc, Neutest. Wheol. i. p. 
386 (Ene. tr. i. p. 8958.); Stevens, Fanuline Theol. (1892) 
p- 227ff.; Orr, Christian View of God and the World (1893), 
p- 333 ff.; Hort, 1 Peter (1898), p. 1τ8 Εἰ; Briggs, Messiah of 
Apostles, p. 47 ff., and Study of Holy Scripture, 1399, p. 647 ff. ; 
Abbott, Lphesians and Colossians, pp. 11-13; Westcott, 
Hebrews, pp. 295, 256; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, p. 86; Driver 


on Dt 18 195 and Par. Psalt. 453 f. 
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REED.—There is as much uncertainty in regard 
to the signification of the Heb. words used to 
designate the various sorts of aquatic and marsh 
plants, grouped under the above general term, as 
there is about the English term itself. Two of 
these, ’Ghu% and siiph, have already been discussed 
under FLAG. There remain the foll. four :— 

4, 7525, pows ’agmdn. This word seems to be 
derived from ois ’agam, the same as the Arab. 
’ajam, denoting ‘a troubled or muddy pool’ (Is 14% 
Ὠ 225), such as reeds and rushes grow in, and 
thence a reed from such a pool (Jer 51%, RVm 
‘marshes, Heb. pools’). “Agméi is ὑτὰ in Job 41? 
AV ‘hook,’ RV ‘rope’; Job 41 AV ‘caldron,’ 
RV ‘burning rushes’; Is 58°‘ bulrush,’ RV ‘rush.’ 
The word is used metaphorically for the lowly, 
and tr? ‘rush’ (Is 9% 19%), The LXX κρίκος Ξε 
‘ring,’ &v@paE=‘ coal,’ wixpds=* small,’ τέλος τε " end,’ 
give us no clue to the signification of ’agmén. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing in the etymology 
which is any more helpful. The expression ‘ bow 
down his head like a bulrush’ (Is 58°) would ex- 
clude the true rushes, which are stiff, erect plants. 
There are several rush-like plants to which it 
would well apply, as the Twig Rush, Cladiwn 
mariscus, L.3; Cyperus longus, L., and a number 
of the Scirpi, all of the order Cyperacew; the 
Common Reed, Phragmites communis, L., of the 
Graimince; the Flowering Rush, Butomus umbel- 
latus, L., of the Alismacce;: and the Bur Reed, 
Sparganium ramosum, Huds., of the Typhacee. 
The expression ‘canst thou put an ’agmon (AV 
‘hook,’ RV ‘ rope’) into his nose?’ (Job 415) may be 
explained as referring to the ring which is passed 
through the nostrils of bulls tolead them. ‘This is 
usually of iron. Sometimes it is of tough, twisted 
withes. It may be that it was sometimes made of 
rushes. But this also gives no light as to the par- 
ticular kind. The tr® ‘rush’ is admissible only if 
we tale it in its widest and most general sense. 

2, xxi géme’, The Heb. root signifies ‘to swallow 
or imbibe.’ Gédme’ occurs in connexion with its 
marshy place of growth (Job 811, LXX πάπυρος, 
AV and RV ‘rush,’ RVm ‘ papyrus’). The ark 
in which Moses was placed was made of géme’ 
(Ex 2%) The LAX says only θῖβις = ‘wicker 
basket,’ without mentioning the material of which 
it was made; AV and KRY ‘bulrushes,’ RVm 
‘papyrus.’ What were the ‘vessels of gdme’’? 
(Is 187, AV ‘bulrushes,’ RV ‘papyrus’). That 
boats for sea voyages were made of papyrus is 
improbable. But the passage does not require 
that. The allusion in the expression ‘sea’ is 
doubtless to the Nile, the greater branches of 
which, as well as the main stream, are called 
by the Arabs bahr=‘sea.’ The Blue Nile 18 οἴ: 
bakr el-azrak, and the White Nile el-bahr el- 
abiad, while the united stream is called bahr 
en-Nil far more frequently than nakr (river) e7- 
Nv. This being understood, the vessels must be 
considered as boats or skiffs or canoes. The LAX 
seems to have another lext, and gives ἐπιστολὰς 
BcBrAwas=‘letters on parchment.’ We have pro- 
fane testimony as to the use of papyrus, which 
is here generic for sedges, etc., for boats (Plin. 
Nat, Hist. xiii. 22; Theophrast. Hist. Pl. iv. 8), 
sails, mats, cloths, coverlets, and ropes. Gome’ 
is mentioned in one other passage along with 
kdnch (Is 857, LAX ἕλος-ε “ἃ swamp,’ AV and RV 
‘rushes’). If we adopt ‘rush’ as the generic 
expression to represent ’agmén, it would be better 
to take ‘sedge’ as an equivalent generic expression 
for géme’. ‘This will include the papyrus, Cyperus 
Papyrus, L., the babir or δογαϊΐ of the Arabs; 
C. alepecuroides, Rotb., a species growing to the 
height of a man or taller, in the marshes of Egypt 
and the Haleh, and used in making mats, ete. ; 
the Club Rush, or Bulrush, Scirpus maritimus, L., 


which grows as large as the last, and is used for 
similar purposes; S. mucronatus, L.; S. lacustris, 
L.3; and S. littoralis, L.; and the Twig Rush, 
Cladium mariscus, L., which has been mentioned 
under ’agmén. The papyrus is the largest and 
finest of all. It grows from ereeping root stocks, 
which produce tufts of sterile, linear leaves at the 
surface of the mud or water. The culms are 10 
to 15 ft. Ingh, and 2 to 3 in. thick at the base, 
which is enclosed in imbricated, brown sheaths. 
These are leafless, or end in a broad, lanceolate 
limb. The culm is triquetrous above, and ends 
in an umbel 8 to 15 in. broad, subtended by an 
involucre of numerous lanceolate leaves. The 
spikelets are only a third of an inch long, of a 
pale fawn colour. This noble sedge is the orna- 
iment of the Htleh swamps, and the finest of the 
Cypcracecee of Bible lands, perhaps of the whole 
world. It used to be common in Lower Egypt, 
but has now disappeared. 

3. m2 kaneh. ‘This is undoubtedly the equi- 
valent, neither more nor less general, of the Eng. 
‘reed.’ Both are generic for all tall grasses, and 
more or less for grass-like plants. The word 
dna in Arabic came to signify a spear, from the 
long reed which constitutes its handle. Such 
reeds grow in great profusion in the cane brakes 
of the Lower Euphrates and Upper Nile. Egypt 
and the Holy Land are pre-eminently lands of tall 
grasses and canes. Among the most notable of 
the Graminee of the Holy Land are Arundo 
Donax, L., called in Arabic kasab fdarist=the 
Persian Reed. This noble grass often attains a 
height of 15 to 20ft. Its silky panicle, swaying 
gracefully to and fro in the wind, may well have 
been the ‘reed shaken by the wind’ (Mt 11’). 
Immense brakes of this cane are found on the 
borders of the streams abont the Dead Sea, in the 
Jordan Valley, ἘΠ 1611, and along the irrigation 
canals and rivers throughout the land. Another 
noble grass is Saccharum Aigyptiacum, Willd., 
called in Arabic ghazzér. It resembles the Pampas 
Grass of the Argentina in the beauty of its silky 
panicles, which are often borne on stalks 10 to 15 ft. 
high. Others are Panicum turgidum, Forsk. ; 
Hrianthus Ravenne, L., the Woolly Beard Grass ; 
Ammophila aranaria, I. 3 Phragnutes communis, 
the true Reed, known in Arabie as ghdb and bis ; 
Uragrostis cynosuroidcs, Reem. et Schultz, the 
famous Helfd, from which Wady Halfa in Nubia 
derives its name. This latter attains a height of 
6 to 10 ft., and has a beautiful panicle. It forms 
dense brakes in marshy regions, from the latitude of 
Jaifa and Ghér es-Sdfieh to Kgyptand the Upper Nile. 

Kédneh is tr* by various words—(1) ‘ Reed’ (e.g. 
1 K 14). The allusion to the ‘ bruised reed’ (2 K 
1851) shows a keen insight into the facts of nature. 
The grasses have hollow stems. <A slight force is 
sufficient to crush them in, and then their elasticity 
and strength are gone. Yet even such, by God’s 
lielp, may be saved from fracture (Is 42°, Mt 12”). 
The reed is spoken of as growing in marshes (Job 
403), The ‘wild beast of the reeds’ (Ps 68° AVm 
and RV) is probably either the crocodile or (cf. 
Job 40*') the hippopotamus ; in either case it is ἃ 
symbolical designation of Egypt (cf. Ezk 29°, Ps 
744), See Driver, Parallel Psalter, Ὁ. 190, n. 7. 
The stronger kinds of reeds, such as Arundo 
Donax, L., were used for walking staffs (Ezk 
2987, Is 365). This sort was, and still is, used 
for measuring purposes (Ezk 405: etc. [cf. Rev 
111 2115. This one was 6 cubits and 6 palms 
long. The Gr. κάλαμος was also a measure of 
62 cubits). (2) ‘Stalk (of grain)’ (Gn 415%), 
(8) ‘Bone’ (Job 31%), from the fact of this being 


8 tube like the hollow stems of grasses. (4) 
-©Beam of a balance,’ thence the balance itself 
\(Is 46°), probably because the cross beams of 
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balances were sometimes made of reeds. (5) The 
‘branches of a Jampstand,’ probably because these 
were tubular (Ex 257-8), Possibly these tubes 
carried oil, as in the case of the seven pipes 
(nipya) of the lampstand in Zechariah’s vision (Zec 
4® 12%), (6) ‘Cane’ (Is 43%4), RVm ‘calamus.’ The 
fuller form is Σὴθ mp kdneh hattobh, ‘sweet cane’ 
(Jer 6° RVmi ‘calanius).’ (7) ‘Calamus’ (Ca 44, 
Ezk 279), The fuller form is o¥a-nip kénéh-bdsem 
Ξε sweet calamus’ (Ex 8038), Calamus is not in- 
digenous in Syria and Palestine. This is noted 
in Jer 6%, where it is said that it comes ‘from a 
far country.’ Pliny (Nat. Hust. xii. 48) says, 
‘Scented calamus, also, which grows in Arabia, is 
common both in India and Syria, that which grows 
in the last country being superior to all the rest. 
Ata distance of 150 stadia from the Mediterranean, 
between Mount Libanus and another mountain of 
no note (and not, as some have supposed, Anti- 
libanus), there is a valley of nioderate size, situate 
in the vicinity of a lake, the marshy swamps of 
which are dried up every summer. At a distance 
of 30 stadia from this lake grow the sweet-scented 
calamus and the rnsh.’ This indication of locality 
would probably refer to the Lake of Hems, and 
the swamps of the Upper Orontes. Lut no modern 
botanist has detected Acorus Calamus there. Nor 
have we been able to identify ‘scented calamus’ 
with any of the reeds or rushes which grow there. 
The precision of Jeremiah’s language seems to for- 
. bid the idea that he spoke of any indigenous plant. 

4, niny ‘droth (Is 19") is tr? in AV ‘paper reeds,’ 
RV more properly ‘meadows,’ see art. MEADOW 
in vol. il. p. 807 note t+; LAX yAwpés. There is no 
authority for identifying this with the papyrus. 

G. ὦ, Post. 

REED GRASS (Gn 41?-16),—RY for πὰ, AV 
‘meadow.’ ‘The same word is tr? in Job 8! ‘flag,’ 
RVm ‘reed grass.’ See FLAG 4. 


REELAIAH.—See RAAMIAH. 


REELIAS (A ‘PeeXlas, B Βορόλειος or -elas, AV 
Reelius), 1 Es 5°, corresponds in position to Bigvai 
in Ezr 27, Neh 7’; but the form of the name is 
nearer to Reelaiah (A Ῥεελίας) in the same verse 
of Ezra, or Raamiah in that of Nehemiah. 


REFINER, REFINING.—1. The verb pm in Qal 
is used in Job 28! of gold, and in 36% of rain (see 
Dillm. ad loc.) ; in Piel it is used in 1 Ch 28 of gold, 
in 297 (cf. Ps 125) of silver; and in Pual of settled wine, 
Is 258. 2. The most usual word for ‘refine’ is 77¥. 
The only occurrence in AV of ‘refiner’ is Mal 323 
(792). AY occurs both in a literal, Ps 66, Jer 
059, Zee 13°, and in a metaphorical sense, Ps 26%, Is 
175 48%, Dn 11° (cf. Driver, Par. Psalt. 458f.). 3. 
πυροῦσθαι Lev 1 818 (RV ‘be refined’); ef. 1 P 17, 
with Hort’s note. 

The ancient Egyptians, as described by Wilkin- 
son, purified gold by putting it into earthen crucibles 
with lead, salt, a little tin, and barley bran, sealing 
the crucibles with clay, and then exposing them to 
the heat of a furnace for five days and nights. 

tefining silver by cupellation is a very old process. 
The silver mixed with lead is put into a crucible 
made of bone’earth, and placed in a reverberatory 


REFRAIN.—The verb ‘to refrain’ is now used 
only intransitively, to abstain from. This use is 
found twice in AV, Ec 3° ‘ A time to embrace, and 
a time to refrain from embracing’; and Ac 5* 
‘Refrain from these men.’* But the primitive 
meaning of ‘refrain’ is to curb or restrain (Old 
Kr. refrener, Lat. refrenarc, from re back, and 
frenum «a bridle, a curb), and this is the usual 
meaning of the word in AV. So Udall, Lrasmus 
Paraph, i, 97, ‘Jesus refreyned them, saying, Why 
be ye grieved with this woman?’; Ex 324 Tind. 
‘And the Lorde refrayned him selfe from that 
evell, which he sayde he wolde do unto his people’; 
Ja 1% Wyc. ‘If ony man gessith lym silf to be 
relegious and refreyneth not his tunge’ (AV 
‘bridleth not’); Elyot, Governour, τὶ, 215, ‘ Injurie 
apparaunt and with powar inforced eyther may be 
with lyke powar resisted, or with wisedome eschued, 
or with entreatie refrained.’ J. HASTINGS, 


REFUGE, CITIES OF (»5p0 “Wy, ‘o7 “IY, or, more 
fully oytg nbpp vy; LXX (al) πόλεις (τῶν) φνγα- 
δευτηρίων, or the cities are said to be φυγαδευτήρια 
or els φυγαδευτήριον ; a fuller description (Jos 212: %) 
is ἡ πόλις τοῦ φυγαδευτηρίου (ἢ) τοῦ φονεύσαντος ; Vule. 
civitates confugit, ewitates (urbes) ad confugiendum, 
urbes fugitiworum (in fugitivorum auxilu or pra- 
sidia, ad fugitworum subsidia).— Names and loca- 
tion.—The names and location of these cities are 
given with great definiteness, and their distribution 
was such as would best accommodate the entire 
country. There were three on the west of the Jordan 
—Hebron in the mountains of Judah, Shechem in 
Mount Ephraim, Kedesh in Mount Naphtali; and 
three on the east of the river—Bezer in the plain 
belonging to Reuben, Ramoth in Gilead belonging 
to Gad, Golan in Bashan belonging to Manasseh 
(Jos 207%), See under cach of these names. 
There is every reason to believe that the early 
Jewish tradition (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 
Ῥ. 55), which placed these cities in pairs nearly 
opposite each other on the east and on the west 
of the Jordan, is correct, so that Lezer should 
be found near Dhiban, Ramoth in Gilead at 
Gerasa,—the modern Jerash with which it has 
been identilied (Last of the Jordan, pp. 284-290),— 
and Golan, not yet located with certainty, about 
due east from Kedesh. For greater convenience 
there sees to have been a provision (Dt 19) that 
the principal roads to these cities should be kept 
open, and the inference is, although this is not 
stated, that they were likewise properly marked. 
The distance to be travelled could hardly have 
exceeded 30 miles at most, and was easily passed 
over in a day. 

Origut and purposc.—In the state of society 
then existing, the appointment of such places of 
refuge was wise and wholly in the line of justice. 
If a man took the life of another, he himself must 
be slain by the nearest relative. No other law 
was known ; justice could be satisfied in no other 
way. It was seen, however, that if this law were 
carried out hastily in every case, men might suffer 
death who were really innocent. Hence a trial 
must be had, and meantime asylums provided 
where alleged criminals would be safe until their 
ease could be properly adjudged. The plan did 


furnace. As the oxide of lead forms, it is blown off | not result, as might be supposed, in giving these 


by bellows, and towards the end of the process the 
thin covering of oxide becomes iridescent and soon 


places a bad character by filling them with mur- 
derers. On the contrary, these six cities were of 


disappears, and the pure bright surface of the silver | the highest rank in every way: they were all 


flashes out. ‘This process of refining silver is re- 
ferred toin Jer 6%. The referencein Mal 3 is to the 


purifying influence of afiliction on the people of | 


God; their sinful impurities gradually disappear, 


and at last the Divine image is reflected from the | 


soul, as the face of the refiner from the surface of 
the purified silver, W. CARSLAW. 


Levitical cities—Shecliem and Hebron being royal 
cities, and Hebron in asidition a pies oes city. 
Each city, according to {116 (ideal 2) legislation of 

* There is also a doubtful example in Sir 4% ‘ Refrain not 


to speak, when there is occasion to do good’ (Gr, μὴ κωλύσες 
λόγον, RV ‘Refrain ποῦ speech’): cf. Job 299 ‘ Princes refrained 


! talking.’ 
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P, was to have a suburb of a little more than half 
a mile in extent in every direction, so that the 
refugees might not be absolutely confined within 
the city’s walls (Nu 35%). 

This privilege of asylum was evidently not de- 
signed for wilful murderers. A wilful murderer was 
to be put to death at once, and these cities were 
for those who had taken life unintentionally (233 
nya Dt 4%, Jos 908: δ [1)3], προῦξ Nu 351 ®, Jos 20% 9 
[fall P]). That there was to be a strict trial 
(Nu 354) is sufficient proof that some persons 
who had committed wilful murder availed them- 
selves of this possible chance of escaping with 
their lives (Nu 35"). The trial took place where 
the accused had lived or was well known, and not 
necessarily in the place where he had sought 
refuge; and this is shown by the fact that, if 
proved innocent of wilful murder, the authorities 
were to see him safely back to the city of refuge 
after the trial was over. The law of murder and 
of unintentional killing is fully stated in Nu 3516-6, 
After being taken back to the city of refuge to 
which he had fled at first, the offender was bound 
to remain there until the death of the then reign- 
ing ‘high priest’ (an expression which is taken by 
many to imply that the passage in its present 
form reflects the usage or the theory of a late age 
in Israel’s history), after which he was free to return 
to his own home. During that period, however, 
if accidentally or otherwise he passed beyond the 
suburb limits of the city of refuge, the avenger of 
blood might slay him. NNo payment of money was 
ever allowed to interfere with the strict fulfilment 
of this penalty (Nu 35°"). Besides these regularly 
appointed cities of refuge, the temple at Jerusalem, 
or possibly the altar (see ALTAR) alone, enjoyed a 
similar prerogative, as is shown by the cases of 
Adonijah and Joab (1 K 1° 118; ef. Ex 212%), 
As a ground of their action, we must presuppose 
a well-understood custom or sentiment, which 
gave to the altar the nght of asylum in cases 
of life and death.* 

It is a curious fact that in the later history of 
the Hebrews very little is said to show how gener- 
ally homicides availed themselves of the refuge 
thus afforded. It may have been sucha matter of 
course that nothing was ever said about it. The 
provision so carefully made by the Hebrews to 
shield those who had committed no intentional 
wrong had its counterpart among the Greeks 
and Romans, and may be looked upon as one of 
the most humane features of ancient civilization, 
where, in the general administration of afiairs, 
cruelty and injustice, as we regard them, were 
frequently conspicuous, See, further, art. GOEL. 

S. MERRILL. 

REFUSE.—The verb ‘to refuse’ frequently has 
in AV its earlier meaning of ‘ reject,’ eadiall as 
unjit for use, which is still retained in the subst. 
‘refuse.’ Thus Ps 118" ‘The stone which the 
builders refused (RV ‘rejected’+), is become the 
head stone of the corner’; Is 8° ‘Forasmuch as 
this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah that go 
softly.’ So Knox, lWorks, iii. 210, ‘He that refuseth 
not himself, and takis not up his croce, and followis 

* As to the relation of Dt 44 {fo 191%, and on the whole 
subject, see Driver, Deut. 233. 

¢ The Gr. of the Sept. is ἀσπεδοκίμκωσων, the Lat. of the Vulg. 
reproboverunt; Wyc. translates ‘repreveden,’ Cov. and Gen. 
‘refused,’ Douay ‘rejected,’ Bish. ‘refused.’ The passage is 

uoted in Mt 2142, Mk 1210, Lk 2017 where the Gr. is always 
ἀπεδοκίμασων, and the Vulg. reprobaverunt; Wyc. has ‘repre- 
veden’ in Mt and Lk, but ‘dispisid’ in Mk; Tind. has always 
‘refused’ or ‘did refuse,’ Rhem, and AV ‘rejected.’ The passage 
is also quoted in Ac 411 and 1P 24, but with less verbal exact- 
ness. Thus Ac 411 Gr. ἐξουθενηθείς, Vulg. gui reprobatus est, Wyc. 
‘which was reproved,’ Tind. ‘cast a syde,’ Rhem. ‘rejected,’ 
Bish. ‘set nought,’ AV and RV ‘set at nought’; 1P 22 Gr. 
aTocdoxiuerévar, Vulg, reprobatum, Wyc. ‘reproved,’ Tind. 


‘disalowed’ (so Cov., Cran., Gen., Bish., AV), Rhem, ‘repro- 
bated,’ BV ‘ rejected.’ 


me, is not worthie of me’; p. 317, ‘ Peter was per: 


mitted onee to sincke, and thryse most shamefully 
to refuse and denye his Maister’; Tindale, Pent. 
Prologe to Exodus, ‘an abjecte and a castawaye, 8, 
despised and a refused person’ ; Hapos. 101, ‘None 
of them, that refuseth not all that he possesseth, 
can be my disciple’; Mt 24 Tind. ‘Then two 
shalbe in the feldes, the one shalbe receaved, and 
the other shalbe refused.’ 

The origin of the word is difficult to trace. 
Trench (English Past and Present, 306) says un- 
reservedly, ‘To refuse is reewsare, while yet it has 
derived the 77, of its second syllable from refutare ; 
it is a medley of the two’; and perhaps he is 
right. J. HASTINGS. 


REGEM (071; B Ῥάγεμ, A ‘Péyeux).—The eponym 
of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 2%. 


REGEM-MELECH (3p 013; B’ApBeoedp [A ’Apfe- 
σεσὲρ, N*? ᾿Αρβεσὲρ, Q ᾿Αρβεσεὲ] ὁ Baccde’s).—One of 
a deputation sent to consult the priests about the 
propriety of continuing to observe the fast of the 
fifth month in commemoration of the destruction 
of the temple by the Chaldeans, Zee 73, The text 
of this passage is dubious, especially as concerns 
the words Bethel (AV ‘house of God’) and SHAREZER 
(which see). 


REGENERATION.—In the NT this subject is 
uniformly regarded in its concrete or experimental 
aspect: hence the abstract idea hardly occurs. 
Where it does, the term παλινγενεσία (so Tisch. 
WH, παλιγγ. TR) alone is employed. This word 
is not found in LXX, but it has a history in 
Classical and Hellenistic Greek, being used mainly 
in the figurative sense of complete renovation 
(dvaxalywors, ef. Ro 127, Tit 3°). It is this idea 
of restoration to pristine state that meets us in 
the nearest equivalent to the term found in LXX, 
ὑπομενῶ ἕως πάλιν γένωμαι, Job 144, But in pre- 
Christian usage it is not the individual so much 
as the world, or a nation, that is generally the 
subject of the entire change of condition denoted 
by παλινγενεσία. Thus Basil (Hom. ili. in Hexwm.) 
says that the Stoies ἀπείρους φθορὰς κόσμου Kk, παλιγ- 
γενεσίας εἰσάγειν (cf. Philo, de Incorr. mundi, 3. 14. 
17; de Mundo, 15), what M. Aurel. (xi. 1) calls 
ἡ περιοδικὴ π. τῶν ὅλων. Similarly, Philo calls 
Noah and his sons, madyy. ἡγεμόνες x. δευτέρας 
ἀρχηγέται περίοδου (Vit. Moys. ii. 12; οἵ, 1 Clem. ix. 
4). National restoration is a sense found in Jos. 
(Ant, XL. 111. 9, ἡ ἀνάκτησις kK. παλιγγ. THs πατρίδοΞ) 5 
and this, in the fuller sense of the Messianic 
renewal of Palestine (and of the whole world, or 
dependent thereon, ἀποκατάστασις πάντων), seems 
to reappear in Mt 19%, one of the two NT occur- 
rences of παλινγ. (cf. Dalm. 145), Even in Classical 
usage, however, the term does sometimes refer to 
the lot of the individual, denoting restoration to 
life in a literal or a figurative sense. Plutarch 
uses it several times in the former sense, 2.6. in 
relation to the transmigration of souls (de Hsu 
carn. li. 4. 4, ὅτι χρῶνται κοινοῖς αἱ ψυχαὶ σώμασιν 
ἐν ταῖς παλιγγενεσίαι5); and Agrippa is quoted by 
Philo (Leg. ad Gaiwm, 41) as addressing the em- 
peror Gaius as follows: τὸν. .. τεθνεῶτα ry δέει 
ξζωπυρήσας καθάπερ ἐκ παλιγγενεσίας ἀνήγειρας. In 
more figurative wise Cicero (ad Adz. vi. 6) calls his 
restoration to his lost life of dignity and honour 
hance παλιγγ. nostram; and Olympiodorus, speak- 
ing of memory, says, παλιγγ. τῆς γνώσεώς ἐστιν ἡ 
ἀνάμνησις. Hence, on the whole, παλιγγ. ἴῃ non- 
biblical usage seems to denote a restoration of a 
lost state of well-being, amounting to re-creation 
or renovation. 

If we could be surer of the Rabbinic use (esp. 
in relation to proselytes) of such an idea in the 
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time of Christ, we should probably get further 
light on the exact connotation of wadwy. and 
kindred expressions as they emerge in the NT. 
Among the latter the following are proninent: 
dvaxalywots (Ro 122, and esp. Tit 3°), with the verb 
ἀνακαινοῦσθαι (Col 3°, 2 Co 4%) and its synonym 
ἀνανεοῦσθαι (Eph 4*); ἀναγεννᾶν (1 Ῥ 15:39) [which 
does not occur elsewhere in extant Greek litera- 
ture uninfluenced by the NT itself, though the 
Philonean tract, de Incorr. mundi, 3, has ἀναγέν- 
νησις aS ἃ Synonym for the Stoic παλιγγενεσία of 
the world, and Porphyry has ἀναγεννητικός (Hp. ad 
Aneb. 24)]3; γεννηθῆναι ἄνωθεν (Jn 33:7, οἵ, γενν. 
γέρων ὥν or δεύτερον, v.4); καινὴ κτίσις in the con- 
erete sense (2 Co 517, Gal 6, Eph 2” 452, and its 
practical equivalents, καινὸς ἄνθρωπος (Eph 218 4*4), 
νέος dvOp. (Col 3); τέκνα θεοῦ γενέσθαι (Jn 112), 
γεννηθῆναι ἐκ τ. θεοῦ (ὅπ passim), ἐκ τ. πνεύματος, 
or ἐξ ὕδατος x. πνεύματος (Jn 35. 9.8), and, finally, 
γεννᾶν (τινα) διὰ τοῦ εὐαΎγ.. used of the preacher of 
the Word (1 Co 4", cf. Gal 4%). A single passage 
from an early Christian Father may be subjoined, 
as showing the influence of the NT upon his 
language, and also the relation of the biblical 
idea of Regeneration to certain other cognate 
ideas. Clement of Alex., speaking of the restora- 
tion of a sinful woman, writes (Strom. ii. ad jin. 
Ρ. 424): ἡ δὲ μετανοήσασα, οἷον ἀναγεννηθεῖσα, κατὰ 
τὴν ἐπιστροφὴν τοῦ βίον, παλιγγενεσίαν ἔχει ζωῆς, 
τεθνηκυίας μὲν τῆς πόρνης τῆς παλαίας, εἰς βίον δὲ 
παρελθούσης αὖθις τῆς κατὰ τὴν μετάνοιαν γεννηθείσης. 
It has sometimes been thought that the idea of 
religious regeneration in this life was one ‘in the 
air’ in the Ist cent.; and the phrase in eternwm 
renatus taurobvlie, in connexion with Mithraic 
worship, has been cited as evidence. But Hort 
thinks it, as well as the παλιγγενεσία of the Her- 
metic writings, to be dependent on Christian usage, 
Nor can the fact that Osiris was addressed as one 
who ‘giveth birth unto men and women a second 
time,’ be cited to the contrary: for this clearly 
refers to renewed life beyond the grave, not to 
spiritual regeneration in this life. The origin of 
this latter notion and phraseology is rather to be 
sought in the OT and its Rabbinic developments. 
The phrase ‘new creation,’ adopted by St. Paul, 
occurs repeatedly. in the Midrashim with various 
applications (see Dalm. Worte Jesu, 146), and a 
proselyte is compared to a newborn child in the 
Talmud (Jebamoth 62a; see Wiinsche, Hrldut. 
der Evangg. 506); cf. Hort, first Ep. of Peter, 
p. 33. The present article will deal with the 
following points :— 
‘Regeneration ἡ characteristic of the NT. 
A, Old Test. Adumbrations. 
i, In (@) national, (ὦ) personal religion, 
ii. In the case of Proselytes, 
B. New Test. Presentation. 

i. In the Synoptics. 

ii, In St. James. 

ili. In St, Peter (relation to Baptism), 

iv. In Epistle to Hebrewa. 

v. In St. Paul, 

vi. In St. John. 


C. Connected Summary. 
Literature. 


The idea of Regeneration belongs to the NT 
rather than the OT. Indeed, some would contine 
it, in any proper personal sense, to the former 
exclusively. But this would be to confuse the 
implicit and explicit forms of the doctrine and 
experience, and to break the genuine continuity 
of biblical religion. This continuity, along with 
progressive development of form, it must be our 
care to trace between OT and NT, as well as 
between the several types of presentation in the 
NT itself. 

A, OLD TEST. ADUMBRATIONS.—1i. OT religion 
being originally a matter of the nation rather 
than the individual, all the forms under which 


it was conceived were highly objective. Things 
to be done or avoided are prominent; and all] as 
tending to avoid rupture of the normal relation 
or covenant between the people and J". At first 
little stress is laid on the state of the inner life, 
on ethical as contrasted with ritual purity. But 
when, under the influence of the prophets of the 
Sth cent. and later, the ethical element in religion 
came fully to light, the old idea of religion, as a 
dutiful relation between man and God, became 
charged with new spiritual meaning, and afforded 
the deepest and most adequate notion of picty 
imaginable. For it went below the level of mere 
deeds, to the attitude of soul of which they were 
as the fruit. 

(a) The stages in the process may be traced as 
follows. As the older notion of salvation or well- 
being had been largely that of external national 
prosperity, taken as the expression of the favour 
of J”; so the chief means of its purification and 
deepening was national adversity. This turned 
attention, first to the moral conditions of the favour 
of the Holy One of Israel, and then to the intrinsie 
blessedness of righteousness itself, apart even from 
its normal external concomitants of peace and 
prosperity. At the same time, the break-up of 
national welfare caused the individual to attain 
to a new consciousness of his personal relations 
to J”, and so to a more spiritual piety. These 
changes, as they affected both Israel and the 
individual Israelite, reached their crisis in the 
experiences of the Exile. During and after it 
the spiritual harvest, the first-fruits of which are 
to be seen even in the pre-exilic prophets, was 
gathered in by the sifted Church-nation. Chief 
among the new ideas acquired were (1) the thought 
of sin as a besetting power, ever apt to mar the 
normal relations between J” and His people; (2) 
the idea that a profound change of temper or 
attitude in Israel as a whole was needful; (8) the 
conviction that an evil so inherent as the stiil- 
neckedness and uncircumcision of heart discovered 
in Israel could be met only by Divine and super- 
natural agency, working upon the very springs of 
conduct (cf. Dt 10% 301°). In fact, the vision of 
a renovation of feeling and will as needful to 
Israel, of national regeneration as the pre-requisite 
and the essential blessing of the longed-for Messi- 
anic age, began to possess the better minds follow- 
ing in the wake of Jeremiah and Ezekicl. Yet 
even in those great prophets the bestowal of the 
regenerate heart is thought of largely as a special 
intervention to meet an exceptional need, as it 
were at a stroke; and its primary reference is 
collective rather than personal. Ephraim is over- 
heard acknowledging the eflect of the Divime dis- 
eipline as salutary, and adding, ‘Turn thou me, 
and I will turn’ (Jer 31): and then the prophet 
looks forward to the bright day of national restora- 
tion, when the covenant shall become ‘a new 
covenant,’ as being divinely inscribed on the heart 
or inner life of the people (81°). Then ‘they 
shall be my people, and [ will be their God: and 
I will give them one heart and one way, that 
they may fear me for ever’ (82°" 247), Similarly 
Ezekiel: ‘And I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthi- 
ness and from all your idols will 1 cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and 4 new spirit 
will I put within you: and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh, And I will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes’ 
(36-7 111°), Here we get, as never before, the 
idea of a new responsiveness of heart divinely 
produced—the essence of regeneration. But the 
regeneration is still viewed as national rather than 
individual (cf. the prophecy of the Valley of Dry 
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Bones, Ezk 3714), though the effects on the in- 
dividuals composing the nation are often clearly 
present to mind (Jer 9155, Is 54% 60"). And, 
above all, it is felt to be still future (contrast 
Ezk 18*!), a blessing of the Messianic age. 

(6) Gut while this is true of OT religion as a 
whole, even after the Exile, there are traces of 
individual piety going far beyond it, and virtually 
anticipating the NT experience of regeneration. 
Transferring the idea of religion, as a dutiful 
relation between Israel and its God, from the 
nation to the individual conscience, this deeper 
piety gave the holiness loved of J” a most vital 
meaning. It saw in ‘walking humbly with one’s 
God,’ the inmost secret of ‘doing justly and loving 
mercy.’ All sprang from the ‘contrite and humble 
spirit’ indwelt of the Holy One of Israel (Is 57% 
667). ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,’ 
a spirit broken by the sense that it was ‘truth in 
the inward parts’ that conld alone satisfy the 
Holy One (Ps 51!” 8), And along with this begins 
to appear the sense of a nature radically prone to 
sin, and so in need of more radical aid from the 
Searcher of hearts before covenant obedience could 
become possible (Ps 51°, Job 14 ‘Who ean bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one’). 
There arises a ery for the ‘imercy’ and ‘loving- 
kindness’ of God, to draw the heart to Himself, 
and so create the very state of spirit with which 
He could commune, ‘A elean heart,’ ‘a right’ 
(steadfast) or ‘free (willing) spirit’—on which 
turned ‘the joy of thy salvation’—are all traced 
to the preseuce of God’s ‘holy Spirit’ at work on 
the τὸ (Ps δ1}.101ὴ, Tere we have the high- 
water mark of piety on OT lines, or rather piety 
under OT forms, but already outgrowing its limits. 
For with the emergence of the ideas of religion 
as primarily a state of the heart, of the radical 
tenilency to sin native to frail human nature, and 
of the grace of God, in renewing and quickening 
power, as alone adequate to man’s need,—withi this 
the old national religion is transcended, and a new 
covenant beconies indispensable. Here, then, the 
experience, not to say the doctrine, of regeuera- 
tion is already virtually present: it lacks only 
the objective basis furnished by the revelation in 
Christ, to give it that steady and assured quality 
which is the prerogative of NT ‘faith.’ 

ii. As Israel’s slowness to realize the idea of 
regeneration was in part due to its overshadowing 
sense of a specially favoured relation to J” attach- 
ing to ‘Alrahasr's seed, as such ; so we may suppose 
that the accession to exilic and post-exilic Israel 
of a growing number of those who had no such 
natural advantage, must have stimulated reflexion 
on the subjective conditions of fitness for com- 
munion with J”. It may be true that the sense 
in which proselytes were first spoken of as ‘ born’ 
to or in Messianic Zion (Is 497% 445, Ps 875!) was 
mainly that of formal adhesion to the sacred 
people. Yet the patent greatness of the change 
of belief and conduet involved in the adhesion, 
must have tended to develop thought upon the 
spiritual and ethical senses in which a man might 
become a ‘new’ man, as it were by birth out of 
one world into another. Such reflexion would 
further be fostered by the rites through which 
the change of condition was achieved, particularly 
the ablution or baptism by which proselytes were 
admitted to Israel. And all this would easily 
coalesce in devout minds with the promise in Ezk 
36 touehing the sprinkling of Israel itself with 
clean water, and the new heart associated there- 
with, as marking the piety of the great age that 
was to come. When, then, John the Baptist 
appeared, to usher in the fulfilment of Mal 31*-, 
there must have been a widespread feeling that 
his baptism meant a radical change of heart even 


in Israel (cf. Jn 1358, Still, the Diviner side of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, the baptism with the Holy 
Spirit, waited upon the coming of the Mightier 
One, Messiah Himself (Mt 3", Lk 318 Jn 133. 9%), 
And it was the deeper experience of the Holy 
Spirit, in specifically Christian form, that brought 
regeneration to light as implicit in the contrite 
heart and spirit, and placed it, the Divine side of 
the fact of true repentance, in the centre of NT 
teaching (cf. Jn 3°). 

&. NEw Test. PRESENTATION.—i. The Synop- 
tics. —In Jesus’ own public teaching the idea 
appears only in implicit forms, chiefly that of a 
radical repentance or change of heart (μετάνοια) 
towards God and towards sin—the great condition, 
in the prophets also, of restoration to Divine fellow- 
ship. Lut in that teaching there are also hints 
that the change is more complete than anything 
hitherto realized, in keeping with the advance in 
the revelation conditioning it. Man must choose 
between two lives, a lower and a higher : to find 
or save the one, he must be ready to lose the 
other. And it is implied in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son that the spiritual life of sonship is 
in fact ‘dead’ or null (LK 15%) in every child 
estranged by sin and selfhood. It is needtul that 
even honest diseiples ‘turn and become as little 
children’ in order truly to enter the Kingdom, in 
which it is the crown of blessedness to be genuine 
children of the heavenly Father (Mt 183 5%), The 
parable of the Sower implies that the specific life 
of the Kingdom arises in the human heart by the 
sinking in of the gospel, and its producing, as it 
were, a new root of personality ; and it is inti- 
mated, though only in private to chosen disciples, 
that true ‘faith’ is dependent on a Divine faetor 
at work behind the human (Mt 16"). This latter 
case suggests that the merely implicit form in 
which the profound truth of regeneration occurs 
in Christ’s ordinary preaching 1s due, partly at 
least, to its popular character, as adjusted to the 
needs of the poor and simple, in contrast to theo- 
logians like Nicodemus. 

11. δὲ. James.—The exact sense of the words (118), 
‘of set purpose he brought us forth by the word 
of truth, that we should be first-fruits, as it were, 
of his creatures’ (βουληθεὶς ἀπεκύησεν ἡμᾶς λόγῳ 
ἀληθείας, εἰς τὸ εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἀπαρχήν τινὰ τῶν αὐτοῦ 
κτισμάτων), has been much debated. St. James is 
addressing the Israel of God, conceived much in 
the way in which an ancient prophet thought of 
the true Israel within Israel. 116 thinks of all 
‘Israelites indeed,’ though he has in miud chiefl 
those who already believe in Jesus as Messiah 
(ef. Jn 1°” 371); for both alike have in principle one 
religion, that of ‘doers of the word’ (the revealed 
will of God), of such as visit the fatherless and 
widows, and keep unspotted from the world (1532: 
To his eye, then, this people of loving obedience is 
what Israel’s God had meant Israel to be (Is 43°), 
‘My people, my chosen, the people which I formed 
for myself (LAX, ὃν περιεποιησάμην), that they 
might set forth my praise.’ So, of those who 
fear J” and regard His name it is said (Mal 31"), 
‘And they shall be to me... in the day which 
I make, for a special possession’ (ἔσονταί wor... 
εἰς περιποίησιν) This is very much the idea on 
which St. Peter dwells so lovingly, of ‘a people 
for God’s own possession,’ quickened into new life 
through the word of the living God (1 P 1% 2%— 
though he has professed Christians alone in view. 
Like ideas oeeur also in Eph 114, but decisively 
universalized as to the scope of ‘God’s own posses- 
sion’ (cf. 2 Th 2, esp. if we read ἀπαρχήν instead 
of ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς, with BFG & P minn. f. vg. syr. hl, 
al.); while the notion of God’s saints being first- 
fruits, as it were, of His full and final possession 
of His creatures in general, appears quite explicitly 
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in Ro 8923, There ereation is represented as 
awaiting ‘the revealing of the sons of God’ (‘the 
Regeneration,’ in the eollective sense of Mt 1955), 
who, as already having ‘the first-fruits of the Spirit,’ 
may themselves be styled God's first-fruits (cf. 
Rey 14! 215). Thus spiritual Israel, now in pro- 
eess of rallying to Messiah Jesus, seemed to St. 
James ‘the lirst-fruits’ of God’s final reign. As for 
‘the word of truth’ to which this Israel owed its 
being, it was the revealed will of God active in 
conscience (= ‘the inbred word,’ 17, or simply ‘the 
word,’ 1“4—=God’s ‘law,’ known as spirit and not 
as letter, ‘perfect law, that of liberty,’ ‘royal 
law,’ 1% 9812 4 = ‘the truth,’ in an ethico-religious 
sense, 34 5%, ef. Jn 851 1717, Tt was the sort of 
‘word’ that meets usin the Sermon on the Mount, 
the final practical issue of OT revelation for the 
conscience (cf. ‘the word of truth’ in Ps 119"; 
also v.21 “the sum of thy word is truth’). Yet 
it is not to be confined to the specifically Christian 
gospel: it denotes, rather, the element common to 
that and the law as it lived in the unsophisticated 
consciences of Jews like those who meet us in Lk 
1-2. 

St. James has in mind, then, not individual 
regeneration, but rather the collective being of a 
People devoted to the Divine Will, and of which 
believers on Jesus Messiah were the typical 
members—a People which thus could be styled 
‘first - fruits, as it were, of God’s creatures.’ ἢ 
His argument is that God cannot stultify Himself 
by tempting to evil. [le is the author of good, 
and changeth not. And since it was with full 
intention that He brought forth or constituted 
the godly community gathering to the name of 
Jesus Messiah, He must not be thought of as the 
author of seductive temptations. The emphasis 
still falls, as in pre-Christian references to regene- 
ration, on the collective quickening traceable to 
the Divine initiative, rather than on the individual 
—though this latter is implied in the exhortation 
to ‘receive the inborn word (ἔμφυτον λόγον, ef. Wis 
12” ἔμφυτος ἡ κακία a’ray),t which is able to save 
your souls.’ Accordingly, such rudiments of our 
doctrine as occur in James, represent a stage mid- 
way between typical OT and typical NT statements 
on the subject. 

111. δέ, Peter.—The Petrine doctrine stands be- 
tween that of St. James on the one hand, and 
that of St. Paul on the other. The OT associa- 
tions of collective blessing (cf. his reference to 
‘seasons of recovery’ or ‘restoration,’ ἀνάψυξις, 
ἀποκατάστασις, In Ac 3% 226) are still prominent 
in the language chosen (1 P 2°); while yet the 
idea of ‘regeneration,’ and that of individuals, by 
the Divine ‘seed’ or ‘word of God,’ is firmly 
grasped (153 cf. 3, ef. parable of the Sower), The 
disciple seems possessed by his Master’s teaching 
as to the chit piri and the Divine fatherhood 
(2? 17), The Divine parentage involved in the 
new life is appealed to as a reason for love of the 
brethren (1555): being regarded as a congenital law 
of their new being—an idea which recurs in 2 Ρ 1", 
where renewed human nature is set forth as ‘ina 
true sense not God-like merely, but derivatively 
Divine’ (Hort, cf. 1 In 3°). 

‘The word’ by which this comes abont is clearly 
that of the gospel (1 P 155); and, answering to this, 


* Jer 23 ‘Israel (is) holiness unto the Lor», the first-fruits of 
his increase’—apy7 γενημάτων αὐτοῦ, which parallels ἀσαρχῆν 
τίνα τῶν αὐτοῦ κτισμάτων and for the personal sense of κτίσματα, 
ef. Sir 3619f, where ὁ λαός σου is described in the next line as τὰ 
KTI/TILLATA FO’, 

+t The idea occurs elsewhere, e.g. Sir 5617 (derived from Dt 
326-18, Ex 422) ᾿Ισραὴλ ὃν πρωτογόνῳ ὡμοίωσας. In Φπ 1156 the verb 
arexivos is used to mark an antithesis to the thought of 15, 
where this metaphor was employed of sin as parent of death. 

+ Ci. Barn. i. 2, οὕτως ἔμεξυτον τῆς δωρεᾶς πνευματικῆς χάριν 
ὠλήφατε, aNd ix. 9, οἶδεν ὁ τὴν ἔμφυτον δωρεὰν τῆς διαθήπκης αὐτοῦ 
θέμενος ἦν ἡμῶν. 


the definite act of confession in baptism is thought 
of as objectively sealing the salvation thus wrought 
(see BAPTISM in vol. i. p. 244%). Water, says he, 
doth now, in antitype to Noah’s preservation, play 
its part in salvation, as Christian baptism—‘ not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
appeal toward God ofa good conscience, through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ man’s surety at God’s 
right hand (1 P 3%). The sense of this passage, and 
particularly the meaning here given to the word 
ἐπερώτημα, seems fixed by Ro 10%, He 10%, ‘For 
with the heart man trustfully beHeveth unto (the 
attaining of) Righteousness (2.e. Justification =Sal- 
vation in God’s sight, impdlicité); but with the 
mouth man maketh confession unto (the attaining 
of) Salvation’ (7.e. formal possession of salvation, 
explicite). ‘Salvation,’ in this eontext (Ito 10%), 
refers to objective membership of the Messianic 
Community or Chureh, the proper unit or subject 
of the New Covenant. Into this Body of the 
Christ, St. Paul says elsewhere (1 Co 12:5), Chris- 
tians are through baptism incorporated ‘ by one 
Spirit.’ ‘The Spirit of adoption, whereby we ery, 
Abba, Father,’ seals, often by objective manifes- 
tations, the sincerity of the believer’s confession. 
Similarly He 10, ‘Let us draw near (as favoured 
worshippers) with a true heart, in fill asswrance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled (by blood, 9") 
from an evil conscience, and the body washed unth 
pure water.’ Thus every obscure element in 1 P 
38:21 is elucidated. Christ, though ‘put to death 
in (the sphere of) flesh,’ was ‘quickened in (the 
sphere of) spirit’—and so became for others ‘a 
quickening spirit’ (πνεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν, 1 Co 15*). 
Baptism, then, as the consummation of the be- 
liever’s appropriation of Christ, means no mere 
bodily cleansing (like Levitical ablutions), but 
the appeal of a cleansed conscience (see 15 with 
38; ef. He 9%), directed in ‘full assurance of 
faith’ to God (cf. Eph 812 προσαγωγὴν ἐν πεποιθήσει). 
It corresponds to the ‘living hope’ due to Christ’s 
resurrection, spoken of in 1? (ef. Col 2%). ‘The 
promise of the eternal inheritance’ (He 9°), for 
which worshipful appeal is made to God’s covenant 
fidelity in the Mediator, was conceived to be re- 
ceived ‘in earnest’ in the manifestation of Holy 
Spirit power (Ae 2*)—‘ anointing’ or ‘sealing’ the 
believer unto the day of perfected redemption (2 Co 
1511. Eph 1191. 480) Thus “ baptism,’ as a living experi- 
ence, could be alluded to in Tit 3° as a formal ‘ wash- 
ing of regeneration and renovation (in virtue) of 
Holy Spirit,’ ‘poured forth richly’ at the solemn 
crisis of confession, where ‘ Salvation,’ as an objec- 
tive state, took full effect (ἔσωσεν ἡμᾶς διὰ λουτροῦ 
παλινγενεσίας καὶ ἀνακαινώσεως mv. ἁγίου). Baptism 
was ἃ rite for the Church or sacred community as 
such, and for the individual in relation to it and its 
privileges; ‘by the washing of water’ were its 
members, as ‘cleansed’ ‘by means of the word’ 
(ef. Jn 15%), formally admitted to the sphere of 
consecrated life resting on Christ’s saerifice (Eph 
58, Ro 10%), 

St. Peter seems also, by the time he wrote 1 P, 
to have eaught in his own way St. Paul’s deep, 
mystical thought in Ro 6%, where identity with 
Christ’s ‘resurrection’ life, on the part of the 
revenerate, is made to grow out of spiritual union 
with Him in His death to sin (consummated in 
His erueifixion, see 1 P 2+). For 1 P 412 δ eon- 
tains the essential idew of spiritual quickening 
through judement in the flesh. And this process 


| is extended by him, alone among NT writers, even 


to certain souls in Hades, namely, those suddenly 
cut off in the days of Noah—a fate conceived (as it 


| seems) to have given them less than the normal 


probation of mankind, and that in an age of but 
dim light (1 P 3 4%; see, further, art. PETER, 


| First EPISTLE OF, in vol. ii. p. 795). 
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lv. The Epistle to the Hebrews.—Though this 


Epistle contains, as we saw, much bearing on the 
new consciousness, yet it has no formal doctrine of 
‘regeneration’ as the deepest aspect of the Messianic 
blessing. True, it uses metaphors of life developing 
from infancy to maturity (5'*"4, with its allusions 
to ‘milk’ and ‘solid feod’); but there is no stress 
on the image involved. The categories of thought 
are mainly of an OT character—apart from the 
| writer’s own ‘ Alexandrine’ strain (see below, C, ad 
jin. ; ef. ‘those once iUlumined,’ ‘having tasted 
God’s word as good,’ ὃ). Ilence we get a parallel 
to Ja 118 in the ‘congregation of the firstborn 
(who are) enrolled in heaven.’ Hence also the 
central place of repentance, as marking the be- 
ginning of the new relation to God—‘ repentance’ 
as the negative side of the change represented on 
its positive side by ‘faith’ (61%). ‘Repentance,’ 
however, is taken by this writer in a deep and 
inward sense, in which it amounts to a ‘new 
heart’ wherein the Divine Law is by Divine grace 
made inherent, according to Jeremiah’s great 
prophecy of the New Covenant (9°* 101-1), 

v. St. Paul.—The Pauline doctrine of Regenera- 
tion contains the essence of its author’s unique 
experience of Jesus the Christ, as effecting at once 
revolution and renovation in his inner life. The 
difficulty here is to prevent this central aspect of 
Paulinism from involving us in an exposition of 
that system as a whole. We shall try, however, 
to indicate its place in the organism of St. Paul’s 
soteriology as allusively as possible. 

Beyond all question, ‘ faith ’ was to him the very 
soil or subjective condition of that new good which 
came through the gospel. Faith was such recep- 
tivity as enabled God to give ‘his ineffable gift’ 
to the soul. As such, it answers to ‘the good 
ground,’ the ‘honest and good heart,’ as the state 
of soul adapted to ‘the word of God,’ in Christ’s 
parable. But St. Paul, viewing things in a more 
subjective way, proceeds to illumine the inner 
factors and stages of the great process from the 
standpoint of personal appropriation, as one who 
was himself the conscious soil in which it had 
come about. The good of which such ‘faith’ or 
vital trust is receptive in Christ, is variously set 
forth by St. Paul as the righteousness of a recti- 
fied relation to God, including forgiveness of sins 
(see JUSTIFICATION); cleansing or consecration 
(sanctification in principle: see SANCTIFICATION) ; 
participation in the Divine life, as the life of the 
Christ, or Spirit-life ; and hence realized sonship to 
God, as embracing allelse. So arranged, the series 
passes from the more objective to the more subjec- 
tive aspects of the one simple yet complex fact, 
which, rooted at the heart of St. Paul’s experience, 
had made a new inan of him. And the most 
adequate conception of it is that which represents 
the new relation to God in its most inward, vital, 
and causal aspeet—the birth of a new manhood or 
personality within the old individual, Saul. It 15 this 
which ever emerges in St. Paul’s most spontaneous 
and personal utterances. Such are the great out- 
bursts in Gal 2° and 2 Co 5-!7_passages familiar, 
yet in virtue of their experimental depth so little 
‘known’ in the biblical sense. ‘1 have been cruci- 
fied with Christ; yet I live; (and yet) no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me: and that (life) which I 
now live in the flesh, I live in faith, (the faith) 
which is in the Son of God.’ And again: ‘He 
died for all, that they who live should no longer 
live unto themselves, but unto him who for their 
sakes died and rose again. . . . Wherefore if any 
man is in Christ, (he is) a new creature (καινὴ 
xriots): the old things are passed away; behold, 
they are become new.’ In these and lke passages 


St. Paul speaks as a prophet, not as a schoolman. 
He affirms: he has no thought of what he may 
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seem implicitly to deny. The life in him was 
above all new; and it was of Divine initiation or 
grace. But that did not mean that there was no 
psychological continuity between the old Saul and 
his faculties, and the new Paul and his: nor did it 
exclude the responsible co-operation of his own 
volition throughout. The affirmations are experi- 
mental and unembarrassed by reflective considera- 
tions of verbal consistency. We may see, more- 
over, from other passages that what is here in the 
background was not overlooked by St. Paul, but 
entered into the body of his thought, coming out 
in turn as occasion arose. Thus when he speaks of 
‘a new creature’ (Gal 64, 2 Co 5"), or says, ‘ the old 
things are passed away; behold, they are become 
new, he simply means that his experience had 
utterly changed in colour and perspective. No 
factors had been eliminated: but the resultant 
was new; and this by the operation of a new 
factor determiming all afresh and in a new syn- 
thesis. The new factor was the quickening grace 
of God in the Christ, the Spirit of Christ, the 
(Holy) Spirit, or most fully ‘the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus,’ This, by overcoming ‘the 
law of sin and death,’ naturally at work, had pro- 
duced a new spiritual life in him, and so made him 
a ‘new inan’in Christ Jesus. The way by which 
this had come about is laid bare in Ro 7, a chapter 
of deep psychological and also autobiographic sig- 
nificance, From it we gather that even in his un- 
regenerate state, while the law of sin operative in 
‘the flesh’—the sensuous and self-willed side of 
his nature—actually swayed his will, he was 
already conscious of another and deeper element 
in his being, protesting against the flesh and 
sympathizing with the claims of God’s law. This 
‘inner man’,(6 ἔσω ἄνθρωπος, ἢ “Ξεὸ νοῦς, 759" %= τὸ 
πνεῦμα τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, 1 Co 2"; ef. Ro 8), however, 
has only a latent or potential existence so long 
as it is overridden by ‘ the flesh ’—‘ the law of the 
mind,’ by the law or principle active in the fleshly 
members (739. The spirit is as good as dead in the 
man Saul as a moral personality, beimg outside the 
centre of volition as long as ‘the flesh’ is there 
enthroned in power; and so it 15 generally ignored 
in St. Paul’s references to ‘the natural man,’ who 
is called summarily ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’ 
because morally ‘alienated from the life of God’ 
(Eph 91. 5 418), But when the life of God succeeds 
in quickening this half-inanimate spiritual faculty 
with a kindred passion for the righteousness of 
God, then it springs to life (Ito 8) and gains 
control of the will: a new personality arises from 
the new union of the will and the higher element 
dependent on and akin to the Divine: the man 
lives anew with a fresh type of moral life—that 
being dominant which before was subject, and vice 
versa. With this psychological reversal may be 
compared the earlier change from the rudimentary 
‘life’ of irresponsible innocence to the ‘death’ of 
a divided heart, wherein the lower elements hold 
sway (Ro 75:1), Now, however, the man is con- 
scious of the issues at stake and the forces of both 
kinds at work in and upon him: and the whole 
deliverance has a vividness and finality propor- 
tionate to his prior sense of the death in bondage 
to sin (733). 

As this experience of renovation came to St. 
Paul under the forms of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus the Christ, so regeneration is set 
forth in terms of the same. The ‘new man’ or 
‘new creature’ is so ‘in Christ’; and Christ is in 
him. Hence ‘the Spirit of God’ or ‘ Holy Spirit,’ 
the quickener of the new life (1 Co 6" 12°), can also 
be called ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (Ro 85) or ‘the 
Spirit of his Son’ (Gal 4°). Hence also the specific 


| condition of the ‘new man,’ in contrast to the ‘old’ 


(Col 3%, Eph 4%-*4), is that of sonship and installa- 
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tion into sonship (υἱοθεσία, Ro 815-28) after the like- 
ness of Christ’s. 

Still this regenerate or filial life is not complete 
at the time when it is given, coincidently with the 
self-committal of faith. It has a course of growth 
to go through, analogous to that of natural life. 
It begins with spiritual immaturity and proceeds 
to maturity of will and insight. The ‘babe’ 
(νήπιος) in Christ is one who perceives only the 
broadest outlines of the Father’s ways and will, 
and inay still be confused by the films of his old 
tleshly blindness ; whereas the full-grown or ‘ per- 
fect’ man (τέλειος) 15. one to whom experience has 
brought enlightenment and discrimination of con- 
science (Ph 1% 312-16): he is actually and not only 
potentially ‘spiritual’ (πνευματικός). And each 
stage has its own spiritual nutriment, its ‘milk’ 
or its ‘solid food’ (1 Co 31:3). 

(vi.) St. John.—The term ‘regeneration’ does 
not actually occur in St. John’s writings, though 
it does virtually in one passage of his Gospel (3* ἢ, 


in the phrase γεννηθῆναι ἄνωθεν, which is best 
rendered ‘ born anew’ (οἷ. v.* δεύτερον εἰσελθεῖν. . . 


καὶ γεννηθῆναι). This shade of thought, while 
proper to the context, and while probably appro- 
priated by St. John as the root of his own thinking 
on the matter, is not the one most characteristic 
of his own doctrine. It is not so much the fact of 
a new beginning in the Christian life, as the in- 
herent nature of that life as dne to its Divine 
origin, that occupies this apostle’s mind. His 
favourite emphasis is seen in the phrase ‘to be 
begotten of God’ (γεννηθῆναι ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ). God 
Himself is the veritable Father of the Christian 
believer, the kindred fontal source of his new life, 
with its inherent Divine virtue (τὸ γεγεννημένον ἐκ 
τοῦ θεοῦ). ‘This virtue manifests itself in certain 
vital functions, wonderful and Divine by reason 
of their distinctness from the average conduct of 
human nature, as St. John saw it about him, 
radically determined by the world of sense, that 
source of seductive pleasures and ambitions. The 
world, so regarded, stood at the rival pole of being 
to the Father: so that ‘to be of the world’ and 
‘to be of God’ were mutually exclusive states or 
spirits, by which the soul might be possessed and 
characterized (1 Jn 2"), 

Such birth from God is conceived by St. John as 
a single initial fact, carrying in itself abiding issues 
of a like nature. This is expressed by the use of 
perfects, like γεγέννηται, ὁ γεγεννημένος (1 Jn 2% 39 41 
Hl. 4.18. οἵ, Jn 3%), as distinct from aorists (ὁ 
γεννηθεὶς ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ describes Christ in immediate 
contrast to the believer, ὁ γεγεννημένος ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, 
1 9 5:85, The rarer cases in which the aorist 
occurs, are those which simply contemplate re- 
generation as the decisive fact constitutive of 
spiritual sonship in the believer (Jn 1155, ef, 3% 57), 
The main passage in question is Jn 1”; ‘ But as 
many as received him (the Logos), to them gave 
he prerogative to become children of God (ἔδωκεν 
αὐτοῖς ἐξουσίαν τέκνα θεοῦ γενέσθαι), even to them 
that were believers on his name (τοῖς πιστεύουσιν 
els x.T.A.)¢ Who were born, not of blood of human 
parents, nor of fleshly volition, nor of a human 
father’s volition, but of God? (οἱ οὐκ ἐξ αἱμάτων οὐδὲ 
ἐκ θελήματος σαρκὸς οὐδὲ ἐκ θελήματος ἀνδρὸς ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ 
θεοῦ ἐγεννήθησαν). Thisis, in form and in context, 
an absolutely general statement ; so much so, that 
it seems impossible to refer it primarily to belief 
in Jesus the Christ at all, but rather to the uni- 
versal approach of the Logos to the human soul, 
prior even to the Incarnation (see 11°“ for a similar 
thought). This is a most important aspect of the 
Johannine doctrine of regeneration: it not only 
fits in with the universality of his thought, but 
also confirms with his authority what is ureed 
below, namely, that ‘regeneration’ may properly 


be predicated of the experience of saints under the 
Old Covenant. Yet the language in which St. 
John states this very truth of the wider regenera- 
tion, effected wherever the Logos is welcomed by 
the soul, is signiticantly coloured by his habitual 
speech in terms of the final manifestation of the 
Logos in Jesus the Christ (‘believers on his 
name’), 

As a rule, then, regeneration is, to St. John, 
actually conditioned by personal trust in Jesus, or, 
more specilically, in Him as the Christ, the Son of 
God (112. 90", 1 Jn 5'). Further, it is assumed to 
take formal or consummated effect (as in the case 
of Jesus’ own Messiahship) in the experience of 
baptism. Just as he says, ‘This is he who came 
under the condition of water (δι᾿ ὕδατος). . . even 
Jesus Christ’ (1 Jn 5%—words used in close con- 
nexion with the Spirit as Messiah’s endowment 
and witness (vv.%8, cf. Jn 3%); so baptism is to 
him the normal condition under which believers 
come to rank as ‘children of God,’ in virtue of a 
manifest sealing by Holy Spirit power. As the 
Father had ‘ sealed ’ the Sou {Jn 057) with the Spirit's 
witness, in response to His obedience of self-conse- 
eration at the Baptism (1 Jn 5°*), so, apparently, 
St. John thought of the Messianic gift of the 
Spirit, usually manifest at baptisins in the Aypos- 
tolic Age, as definitively ‘sealing’ (cf. above, (iv.)) 
the believer’s confession of personal trust and 
consecration by ‘an unction from the Holy One’ 
(6,6. Christ, 1 Jn 2° *7).* Such a reading of his 
Master’s mind, as expressed by the reference to 
water in the words to Nicodemus, may be implied 
by St. John’s return to the topic of baptism a few 
verses later on (95 555). and certainly corresponded 
to the experience of the Apostolic Age—though 
hardly to that of later times. Naturally, the con- 
junction has no relation to the baptism of infants, 
where the essential element of belief on Christ’s 
name is lacking. But, in relation to the conditions 
contemplated by the apostle, the definite line 
drawn by baptism between the filial status of 
Christian believers and what went before, is of 
ereat moment for his thought as to regeneration. 
It does not, indeed, annul his recognition of 
children of God awaiting the guspel to gather 
them into Christ’s one flock (Jn 11° ἵνα καὶ τὰ τέκνα 
τοῦ θεοῦ τὰ διεσκορπισμένα συναγάγῃ els ἕν), and so of 
a deep dualism of moral state among mankind at 
large, a predisposition to accept or to reject the 
Light definitively revealed in Christ, according to 
the attitude to God implicit in each of two types 
of conduct (3%), But all this, taken along with 
the absolute form in which the tests of kinship to 
God are set forth in his Epistles (‘ every one that 
doeth righteousness,’ ‘that loveth,’ 1 Jn 2” 4%, ef. 
3 Jn), suggests that St. John distinguished be- 
tween a virtual, though latent, and an explicit or 
conscious sonship. The latter was the specific 
blessing brought by the gospel of Christ, the 
assurance or knowledge of Divine sonship, after 
which even the best of men had before sought in 
vain. In this respect the revelation in Christ was 
crucial. As Light, in an absolute moral sense, 
He brought all toa crisis or decision (κρίσις), forcing 
all hearts to reveal their inmost affiinities—whether 
for ‘the world’ and self, or for God and His 
righteousness and love. Iinplicit regeneration, 
where it already exists, thus passes into explicit 
regeneration. 

The more definite and psychologically mature 
character of the NT experience of Regeneration, 
as compared with that of the godly under the OT, 
is hinted in the words, ‘I came that they may 
have Life, and have it in abundance’ (1019, οἵ, 44), 

* As has been well said, ‘the disciples are in a true sense 


Christ's in virtue of the life of “the Christ”’ (Westcott, The 
Enistles of St. John, xiv). 
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It connects itself also with the Johannine emphasis 
on the specifically new presence of the Spirit with 
the Christian as such. Here two passages in the 
Gospel are crucial. Commenting on Christ’s words, 
‘He that believeth on me... out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water,’ St. John adds: 
‘But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that 
believed on him were to receive—for (the) Spirit 
was not yet (given), because Jesus was not yet 
glorified’ (1538), Then, in the great Farewell Dis- 
course (Jn 14:6) he records his Master’s promise 
that He would give the disciples ‘ another Helper’ 
or Paraclete, to supply what would be lacking of 
conscious support through the removal of His own 
bodily presence. This implics something fresh to 
their experience, and yet Jesus adds: ‘ Ye (already) 
have (experimental) knowledge of him, for at your 
side he abideth and in you he is’ (ὑμεῖς γινώσκετε 
αὐτὸ, ὅτι παρ᾽ ὑμῖν μένει καὶ ἐν ὑμῖν ἐστίν), Here the 
contrast is a religious rather than a metaphysical 
or theological * one: it is a matter of the disciples’ 
consciousness rather than of the Spirit’s real pre- 
sence. They had implicit experience of His action, 
in their very experience of oneness of heart with 
their Master: in a little while this was to blossom 
out into recognition of His presence and support 
as the very ground of their assurance of abiding 
spiritual union with their glorified Lord and a 
share in His sonship. This is the thought which 
St. Paul grasped so firmly and expresses in the 
words, ‘the Spirit himself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God’ (Ito 8", ef. 
16), But it is also what St. John has in mind in 
saying that ‘not yet was the Spmt,’ 2.6. the 
Spirit-consciousness of full sonship which marked 
Christians after Pentecost (739, ef. Ac 192). 

St. John’s doctrine of salvation, then, centres in 
Regeneration, In it man’s true or ideal destiny 
is realized through the initiative of the heavenly 
Father or the Spirit, responded to by the moral 
receptivity of obedience in the human heart or 
will: potential sonship becomes actual in a Life 
of communion that 15 at once human and Divine 
(10%), Every man has the potency of two dia- 
metrically opposed personalities in him, by his 
natural birth. The one has, as it were, the start 
of the other, realizing itself along the line of 
sensuous, egoistic tendency—the line of least re- 
sistance morally. It is thus ‘of the earth’ (3%), 
‘of the world’ (15! 1714 16, 1 Jn 2! 4°), ‘from below’ 
(833), the sphere of ‘the ruler of this world’ (14°), 
Those, then, in whom it reigns are morally 
‘children of the devil’ (1 Jn 3°", ef. Jn 8#). The 
other personality or character, on the contrary, 
owes its origin and vitality to God and that 
spiritual order of His which gradually dawns 
upon our ken with the emergence of reason and 
conscience. Thus it is, when produced in a man 
by Divine grace (6")—though not without the co- 
operation of human volition (3° 5% 8**)—a life 
‘from heaven’ (37), “ποῦ οἱ the world’ (1619 171% 35), 
‘from above’ (like the Son himself, 8*), ‘of God’ 
(1 Jn 89 5* 18) or ‘of the Father’ (1 Jn 216. To 
save one of these lives is to lose the other (1955) : 
the life of the one means the death of the other (as 
in the Syuoptics). 

Ο. CONNECTED SUMMARY.—Regeneration is the 
final form in which biblical religion conceives that 
profound spiritual change whereby sinful man 
comes into real and abiding communion with God. 
Accordingly, one must recognize in regeneration 
the virtual synonym of various other soteriological 
terms, such as Repentance, Conversion, Justiiica- 
tion, or Forgiveness, and even Consecration or 


* The usual reading ἔσται, instead of ἐστίν (BD* 1. 22, 69. 251. 
254 it Pler gyr. cur. pesh. go Tat arab. Leif), is probably due to 
failure to see this, and the consequent attempt to harmonize 
the statement with the future (δώσει) above. 


Sanctification in that radical sense which consti- 
tutes the believer as such ‘a saint.’ But as 
‘regeneration’ sets forth the change in question 
in a specially inward. or vital way, it hardly 
emerges as an explicit doctrine in the OT, and 
does so but gradually even inthe NT. We have 
seen that in Christ’s own ordinary preaching, as 
given in the Synopties, regeneration is set forth 
in purely religious and ethical fashion, in terms of 
the will rather than in a manner more abstract. 
This popular aspect of the matter meets us again 
in early Judso-Christianity, before highly trained 
minds like St. Paul and the writer to ‘ Hebrews’ 
had brought the categories of Rabbinic and Hel- 
lenistic psychology to bear on the data of Christian 
experience. Repentance, not regeneration, stands 
in the forefront of the early preaching in Acts, as 
also of that under which ‘the Hebrews’ had be- 
heved (He 6°); and thereby men were qualified 
for entrance into the Messianic community in 
baptism, in which they received the ‘seal’ of the 
Spirit’s manifested gifts. The more inward and 
secret operation of the Spirit, implied in penitence 
and trust, had not as yet received due notice. 
This side of things, indeed, was largely hidden 
from those whose outlook and conception of Sal- 
vation were still primarily eschatological. 

Hence St. Paul’s unique experience of the gospel 
as power of God in the soul, and as an essentially 
— Salvation, marks an epoch in the NT 

octrine of Regeneration. His deeply self-reveal- 
ing consciousness of sin gave him to see, traced 
within, the process by which new moral energy 
was received, and to realize the Divine quickening 
involved in man’s experience of repentance and 
faith. He saw that human nature embraced two 
principles, opposed in tendency to each other, and 
competing for the control of man’s settled personal 
will. In actual human nature the lower or sensu- 
ous (Wvxexdv) and self-centred principle, called ‘the 
flesh’ (σάρξ), had the upper hand and determined 
the quality of man’s moral hfe: and the outcome 
was ‘death’ towards God and His righteousness. 
But in Jesus Christ, who was a ‘second’ or new 
type of manhood, of heavenly origin (ὁ δεύτερος 
ἄνθρωπος ἐξ οὐρανοῦ), and ‘spiritual’ in contrast to 
the ‘sensuous’ or ‘earthy’ type of Adamic man- 
hood (1 Co 15*-47), a new basis was laid for 
humanity. To believers this Saviour became ‘a 
quickening spirit’ (πνεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν), turning the 
scale decisively against ‘the flesh,’ and setting 
free, as if by a resurrection, the enthralled higher 
nature (νοῦς or πνεῦμα), before as good as dead, by 
filling it with Divine energy or life (πνεῦμα ἅγιον) 
akin to His own, in virtue of which He rose vic- 
torious over death. A man so vivified by the 
Spirit of God, and after the likeness of Christ, 
was in very deed a new moral being (καινὴ κτίσι5), 
a son of God, by Divine re-creative action and 
adoption. The Spirit replaced the flesh as prime 
determinant of will and conduct; and therewith 
‘the old man,’ the moral state of the individual by 
nature, gave way to ‘the new man,’ the state in 
which the human will is in harmony with the 
Divine in principle, and normally so in practice 
likewise. ‘ Cleaving to the Lord,’ the soul ‘is one 
spirit’ with Him (1 Co 6"), animated by one and 
the same life that is in Christ, the Head of the 
new humanity, a life that is essentially of God and 
Divine. 

This deeper idea of Salvation seems certainly to 
have left its trace on St. Peter’s later thought, to 
judge by 1 P. Possibly also it affected the form 
in which St. John himself interpreted the new 
Life which had been manifested, first among the 
original disciples, and then in them. Yet there 
were elements in St. John’s doctrine proper to his 
own experience, both of his Master’s teaching and 
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of the Light and Life in himself and others. He 
shared with St. Paul the idea of moral dualism as 
rooted in a dualism of elements in human nature. 
On the one hand man was related to ‘the world’ 
of sense and of self (the flesh), on the other he 
was akin to God, as sensitive to His word and 
so potentially His ‘child’ in deed and in truth. 
St. Paul thought most of the new experience in 
itself, speaking of the regenerate man as a ‘new 
(moral) creature,’ or as a ‘son’ in respect of 
definite status and privileges in relation to God 
through faith in Christ and by virtue of the Spirit 
(2 Co δ, Gal 3° 41-7, Ro 84-17-29), Thus it is ἃ 
question of a new status or condition into which 
a man is brought by a definite act, Adoption 
(viodecia), by which the transition is made from the 
opposite states of serfdom, wretchedness, aliena- 
tion, death (Gal 3-57, Ro 733 88-14): so that the 
full effect of such adoption waits upon man’s 
emancipation from ‘the bondage of corruption’ in 
‘the redemption of our bedy’ (Ro 8° **), St. 
John, on the other hand, thought rather of the 
intrinsic nature of the ‘eternal life’ quickened in 
believers, of the wonder and glory of its origin in 
God—the Divine nature germinating as ‘seed’ in 
the human soul, and by a new birth begetting a 
new personality. Thus it is his writings which 
present the inost classic statement of the doctrine 
of Regeneration, as ‘that work of the Holy Spirit 
in a man by which a new life of holy love, like the 
life of God, is initiated.’ 

Aside from this main line of development stand 
St. James and the writer ‘to Hebrews.’ 

The former thinks of the origin of the higher 
life in the soul in terms of the Wisdom literature 
of the OT and of writers like Philo.* ‘The word 
of truth,’ ‘the inborn word,’ or ‘the wisdom from 
above,’ is the medium of God’s creative action on 
the soul, by ‘the Spirit which he hath caused to 
dwell in us’ (118. 31 8117 45), To the latter, men are 
essentially ‘spirits,’ placed by ‘the Father of 
spirits’ in the body, to be disciplined and puri- 
fied with a view to conscious sonship, and so to 
the ‘glory’ of the spiritual and real world of 
which the visible is but the poor shadow (12% 
Q10 128), Hence the work of grace is set forth 
as moral enlichtenment and purification of the con- 
science (64 1033 912. 107), believers being ‘ those who 
have been illumined.’ The vital and dynamic 
aspects are not, indeed, absent (5'%~-6°); but the 
renewal effected in the fundamental change of 
heart which the NT everywhere recognizes in 
Repentance (6%), is to him a matter of divinely- 
given insight into the realities of the moral and 
spiritual world, and a corresponding obedience. 
The Christian ‘tastes the word of God to be good,’ 
and as he feeds upon the oracles of God he gains 
an ever more refined perception of shades of moral 
and spiritual truth (64 5**). This, the writer’s own 
emphasis (as distinct from his readers’ type of 
thought), is Hellenistic and ‘ Alexandrine,’ being 
largely paralleled in the so-called Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, as well asin 1 Clement and a good deal of 
2nd cent. Christian literature. 

But differently as the NT writers do, in some 
respects, conceive the great experience whereby 
the moral centre of gravity in a man’s life changes 
from self to God, they are unanimous on one car- 
dinal point. And that is the constant relation of 
the ‘word of God,’ made vital to the conscience 
and heart, as the means, and of faith as the con- 
dition of the change. 


LiTERATURE.—The special literature of this subject is rather 
scanty. Considerable sections on it exist in the larger works 


* Philo represents God and the Logos as sowing in the 
womb of the soul the seed of virtues, and so making it preg- 
nant and bear: eg. Ley. alleg. ili. 51, διωτίττε yap rome τῇ 
Ψυχῇ ὁ σπερματικὸς x. γεννητικος τῶν καλῶν λογὸς ὀρθός. 


on biblical theology (e.g. Weiss and Holtzmann in particular), as 
also in systems of Dogmatic (¢.g. Kothe, Thomasius, Martensen, 
Dorner). But attempts at a strictly historical and genetic 
account of the biblical doctrine, on the basis of an adequate 
literary criticism, are singularly few: J. Kostlin’s art. ‘ Wieder- 
geburt, in PRE? xvii. 75 ff., seems the best available, but is 
no longer sufficient. The Angus Lecture on ‘ Regeneration’ 
(1897), so far as it deals with the biblical material, is quite 
uncritical and conventional. Much matter bearing on our 
doctrine is to be found in studies of the doctrine of the several 
NT writers, often under other, but kindred, headings, ὁ... 
Adoption, Conversion, Faith, Justification, Repentance, Son- 
ship. As examples may be cited, J. B. Mayor, Hpiséle of James, 
appended Cormment on ‘Regeneration,’ pp. 186-189; A. B. 
Bruce, St. Puul's Conception of Christianity, chs. x.-xili., and 
esp. ch. xvii., ‘The Christian Life’ (though it unduly minimizes 
St. Paul’s recognition of growth in the new life); Westcoit, 
iipistles of St. John, added Note on ‘Children of God,’ p. 
122 if, J. V¥V. BARTLET. 


REGISTER.—See GENEALOGY, vol. 11. p. 121. 


REHABIAH (am and wram ‘Jah is wide’). 
—The eponym of a Levitical family, said to be 
descended from Eliezer, one of the sons of Moses, 
1Ch 23 247) (LAX 'Ῥααβιά) 26% (GB Ῥαβίας, A 
“PaaBias). 


REHOB (x5n7 and 157).—1. (B Ῥαάβ [2 8 ῬΡοώβΊ, A 
‘Pod8) A town at the northern end of the valley 
of the Jordan, most probably the same as BETH- 
REHOB (which see), of which the exact site is un- 
known. In P’s narrative of the spies Rehob is 
mentioned (Nu 1374) as the most northerly limit of 
their explorations, and is further defined as ‘at the 
entering in of Hamath,’ z.e. at the entrance of the 
creat depression between the mountains of Lebanon 
and Hermon, which connects Palestine and Ceele- 
Syria. P’s phrase, therefore, ‘from the wilder- 
ness of Zin unto Rehob,’ is merely a variation of 
the more usual formula ‘from Dan to LGeersheba.’ 
With this agrees the notice in Jg 187%, where the 
new settlement of the Danites at Laish (or Leshem, 
Jos 195 is described as situated ‘in the valley that 
lieth by Beth-rehob.’ In the reign of David the 
valley of Beth-rehob (28 106) or Rehob (v.*) was 
the seat of a petty Arameean kingdom (ef. 15 14%, 
LXX Lag.), like the neighbouring Beth-maacah or 
Abel of Beth-maaeah. Robinson (B&P? ii. p. 371) 
identified the town with the ruins of Huntin in the 
valley of Huleh; but this site is too far south. 
More probable is the view of Bull (GAP p. 240), 
who suggests that it corresponded to the later 
Paneas (Banias). It is true that many writers 
have identified this town with the ancient Dan 
(Reland, Palestina, p. 918f.; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 547; and recently G. A. Smith, 
HGHL pp. 473, 480f.); but, in view of the explicit 
statement of Eusebius (OS? 275. 33, 249. 32, ef. 
Jerome, 7. 136. 11) that Dan was four miles distant 
from Paneas, we should probably identify Dan with 
the modern Tel el-Isadi (Zadi=‘ yudge’= Dan). 

2. (B ‘PadB, Α ἹῬοώβ) A town beloncing to the 
tribe of Asher, the exact site of which is unknown. 
It was presumably near to great Zidon (Jos 1955), 
and was afterwards assigned, together with its 
suburbs, to the Gershonite Levites (Jos 21%, 1 Ch 
67), It is therefore to be distinguished from— 

ὃ, (B ‘Paad, A ῬῬαώβ), which is also mentioned as 
belonging to Asher, and was apparently near the 
seacoast (Jos 19°°). According to Jg 15: Rehob 
was one of the cities which were still retained by 
their Canaanite inhabitants. Very possibly it is 
the city referred to in the Egyptian lists cited by 
Miller (Asien u. Huropa, p. 153). 

LITERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 547; Robinson, 
BRE? iii. p. 871; SWPP i. p. 1397f.; Baedeker®, p. 265f.5 G. A. 
Smith, AGHL, lec.; Buhl, GAP pp. Gif, 112f., 237-240; 
Stanley, Sinat and Palestine, p. 400; Moore, Judges, p. 889 ἢ. 
and p. 61f. 

ἃ, (Ῥαάβ) The father of Hadadezer, king of Zobah 
(2 Κὶ 83-7), 
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5. (NS Ῥοόβ, A Ῥοώβ, B om.) One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 10"). 

J. F. STENNING. 

REHOBOAM (oyan7 ‘the people is enlarged,’ or 
perhaps ‘‘Am is wide,’ cf. Rehabiah [see Gray, HPN 
52, note 1, 59f.]; Ῥοβοάμ, Hoboam).—The narrative 
of this reign is contained in 1 K 11*-1274 1471-31, 9 Ch 
9119. ‘Ample in foolishness (ΠΡῚΝ am) and lack- 
ing understanding, Rehoboam by [his coun]sel let 
loose [the peo]ple’ (Sir 4733, Cowley and Neubaner’s 
translation). Sneh is the judgment of the son of 
Sirach, as he pauses in his ‘praise of famous men’ 
for the inevitable notice of the collapse of Israel as 
a world power, and the frustration of the proud 
hopes of Solomon tliat had found expression in the 
name he had bestowed on his heir. The Christian 
historian, who recognizes that the function of the 
chosen race was to be the custodian of the oracles 
of God and source, according to the flesh, of the 
Saviour of the world, can casily perceive that this 
preperatio Hvangelit was, humanly speaking, ren- 
dered possible only by that checking of the material 
development of the nation of Israel which resulted 
from the disruption ef Solomon’s empire. But to 
the Jewish patriot the maiming of his country’s 
life must always have seemed an unmixed evil. The 
apparent immediate cause —Rehoboam’s fatuous 
insolence—was merely the pretext for the revolu- 
tion that took place on his accession. As is the 
case in every other turning-point of history, the 
true cause of the issne must be sought for beneath 
the surface, in social and religious forces which 
had been at work long before. 

There was, in the first place, the political ques- 
tion. It was the normal condition of things that 
Ephraim should envy Judah, and Judah vex 
Ephraim. From the time of the earliest settle- 
ment in Canaan the North and the South had stood 
apart. The Bk. of Judges exhibits the northern 
tribes welded together by common resistance to 
the various oppressors. Judah never joins them, 
even when the attack comes from the south. It 
may have been that co-operation was difficult 
owing to the line of Canaanitish fortresses, such as 
Jebus, Gezer, and Ekron, that extended across the 
country from east to west. It may have been that 
the spirit of nationality was weaker in Judah and 
Simeon as a consequence of their greater laxity 
with regard to intermarriage with and adoption of 
native families; if indeed we should not rather 
regard it as a cause of this laxity. Be that as it 
may, we find the distinction between Israel and 
Judah noted in the first army raised by Saul (1S 
118), and immediately after Saul’s death an open 
breach occurred. David laboured hard to break 
down this antagonism. His transference of the 
seat of government from the purely Judahite 
Hebron to Jerusalem was a compromise with the 
northern tribes. Yet in his reign Israel twice 
rebelled. David’s policy was continued by his 
successor ; Solomon’s division of the land for com- 
missariat purposes (1 K 47) was evidently an 
attempt to obliterate the old tribal boundaries. 
hat this attempt was in some degree successful 
may be inferred from the fact that the boundary 
between the dominions of Nehoboam and Jerohboam 
so ran as to include in the southern kingdom a 
portion of Benjamin, and the greater part of the 
southern settlement of Dan. A_ succession of 
monarchs of the commanding personality of David 
or Solomon might have completed the unification 
of the tribes, but Solomon presumed too much on 
his personal prestige. The odious levy of forced 
labour, and that, too, for the adornment of an 
upstart capital, and the ceaseless exactions for the 
supply of the royal table (LXX 1 Καὶ 12#?), had long 
rankled in the hearts of the proud Ephraimites. 
Add to this that the character of Solomon’s suc- 


cessor, as one ‘not fit to be a ruler nor to be a prince’ 
(LXX 1K 12%), mnst have been well known for 
many years. Everything, indeed, indicates that all 
preparations had been made for a revolution the 
moment Solomon should die. The Ephraimite Jero- 
boam, supported by a prophet’s nomination and the 
favour of his tribe, was biding his time in Egypt, 
and treated there not as a runaway official, but as 
an exiled prince (LXX 2 K 12™°), The temper of 
the northern tribes was further shown in their de- 
termination to appoint Rehoboam independently, 
if at all, and in their selection of Shechem, the 
chief sanctuary of Ephraim, as the place of as- 
sembly, thus ignoring the recent centralization of 
civil and religious administration at Jerusalem. 

This political movement was supported by a 
religious agitation in which two elements, ecclesi- 
astical and prophetical, may be discerned: on the 
part of the priests of the high places jealousy of 
the exclusive claims of the new temple at Jeru- 
salem, and on the part of the prophets a nobler 
zeal for Jehovah, called forth by the lax eclecticism 
of Solomon in his later years. As we see from the 
attitude of Nathan, the prophets had not cordially 
approved of the building of the temple, and they 
now probably thought that there was more chance 
of the national ager | being preserved in its 
purity in the north. Rehoboam’s subsequent con- 
duct, indeed, quite justified these alarms. He 
added to his father’s innovations by sanctioning 
the erection of pillars of Baal and the worst abomi- 
nations of heathenism (1 K 14%: 24), such as did not 
find a place in the northern kingdom until the reign 
of Ahab fifty years later. The Chronicler’s account 
of Jeroboam’s expulsion of priests and Levites, and 
of the rallying of the orthodox Israelites round 
Rehoboam (2 Ch 11°16), is quite unsupported by 
Ikings, which (1217) merely states that Rehoboam’s 
subjects included some residents of northern 
extraction. ‘The special animus of the revolting 
tribes against the temple at Jerusalem possibly 
underlay their parting taunt, ‘ Now see to thine 
own house, David.’ Josephus (Ant. VIII. viii. 3) 
understood it thus, ‘We only leave to Relhoboam 
the temple which his father built.’ Ahijah and 
Shemaiah were right. ‘It was a thing brought 
about of the Lonp’; the pure monotheism of 
which Israel was privileged to be the exponent 
would have been sapped and destroyed by foreign 
cults, if the later Solomonic policy had received no 
check. In after times this was forgotten; and the 
later prophets, thinking solely of the political 
consequences of the disruption, refer to it as a 
supreme calamity (Is 7!’, Zee 114), 

The most important event in this reign is the 
invasion of Palestine byShishak. This was one of 
the direct consequences of tle division of the 
nation. Sesoenchis, as Manetho calls him, the first 
monarch of the 22nd dynasty, reversed the policy 
of his predecessor Psusennes, and displayed un- 
friendliness towards Solomon by sheitering his 
adversaries Hadad and Jeroboam. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Shemaialh had forbidden the 
employment of the hnge army (reduced in LXX, 
B, to 120,000 men) which Rehoboam had mustered 
by the following year (LXX 1 Kx 12%) in order to 
recover the kingdom he had lost, yet ‘there was 
war between HKehoboam and Jeroboam continu- 
ally’ (1 KK 1439. In all probability Jeroboam, 
harassed by tliese border forays, called in the aid 
of lis former protector. ‘The fifteen towns which 
Rehoboam is said to have fortified (2 Ch 11%!) are, 
with two exceptions, south of Jerusalem, as though 
an attack might be expected from that quarter. 
The invasion took place in Rehoboam’s fifth year, 
and the prophetical historian justly sees in this 
humiliating calamity the scourge of God for the 
continued and aggravated national apostasy. The 
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statement of the Chronicler (2 Ch 1177) that Reho- 
boam’s defection did not oceur until his fourth 
year, and the story of his subsequent repentance 
(12%), are obviously designed to bear out the theory 
of the original orthodoxy of the kingdom of Judah 
(see Abijah’s speech, 2 Ch 131), as well as to 
heighten the moral and dramatic effect of the 
story. Jerusalem does not seem to have stood a 
siege. Resistance was hopeless. Shishak (herein 
acting treacherously, according to Josephus) utterly 
denuded the temple and royal palace of their trea- 
sures, including the famous golden shields of 
Solomon’s guard, to which the LXX (28 8’, 1K 
1450) adds the golden shields taken by David from 
Iladadezer. Dean Stanley well points out that 
there is a grave irony in the historian’s account 
(1 Καὶ 4533) of how the elaborate ceremony which had 
been observed with regard to the golden shields 
was eontinued in the case of their brazen substi- 
tutes. We learn from the Chronicler (2 Ch 12°) 
both the number of Shishak’s host, to which 
Josephus adds 400,000 infantry, and also the 
nationalities of which it was composed—Libyans, 
Sukkiim (=troglodytes, LAX and Vulg.), and Ethi- 
opians. Ewald (111 iv. 45) conjectures that Edom 
also joined in the invasion (see J] 8:5. There may 
still be seen on the south wall of the temple of 
Amon at Karnak an inscription—now partially 
defaced—which deals with this expedition. It gives 
the list of towns subjugated by Shishak. Some 
difficulty has been caused by the inclusion in this 
list not only of places in the south, such asShocoh, 
Gaza, Keilah, and perhaps Jerusalem, but also of 
many towns of Israel as far north as Megiddo. 
This does not contradict the biblical narrative, 
which confines itself to the invasion of Judah; but 
it seems searcely reconcilable with the hypothesis 
that Shishak invaded Palestine as Jeroboam’s 
ally. However, Maspero (Journal of the Transae- 
tions of the Vietoria Institute of Great Britain, vol. 
XXV1L p. 63) points out that ‘the king of Israel in 
imploring the aid of Shishak against his rival had 
thereby made himself vassal to Egypt. This would 
sufiice to make his towns figure at Karnak among 
the eities subjected in the course of the campaign.’ 
Lhis is a more likely solution of the difficulty than 
Rawlinson’s supposition (Speaker's Com. i Loe.), 
that these were Canaanite or Levitical towns which 
had taken Rehoboam’s side. The names on this 
list are engraved on eartouches, over which appear 
the heads of men of various types, representing the 
inhabitants of each town. Considerable interest 
was formerly excited by one of these names, which 
Maspero transliterates Jaoud-ha-maluk or Jud- 
ham-melek. This was rendered by Rosellini ‘king 
of Judah’ (!), and the inference was a tempting 
one, that in the annexed figure we had a veritable 
portrait of Rehoboam himself. But Brugsch 
(Geogr. Ins. 1. il. p. 62), followed by Maspero, in- 
terprets it as the name of a village in Dan, Jehud, 
now el-Yehtidiyeh, near Jaifa. ‘The name bears 
the sign for “country,” not for ‘“person.”’ See, 
further, Struggle of the Nations, 774, 

Some minor matters remain to be discussed. From Kings we 
learn the name of Rehoboam’s chief wife only, Maacag, But 
the Chronicler gives details about his domestic affairs, noting 
the name of a second wife, MAuaLatn, and perhaps of a third, 
ABIBAIL, who is mother of Mahalath according to the RY, but 
another wife of Rehdboam according to AVand RYm. Josephus 
reduces the number of his concubines to thirty. 

The rise in Judah of the power of the queen-mother is prob- 
ably to be attributed to Rehoboam’s wxoriousness. His con- 
duct towards his sons, which is praised by the Chronicler, may 
have rendered the accession of Abijah easier, but was not wise 
in the best sense of the term. 

According to the MT of 1 K 1421 and 2 Ch 1213 Rehoboam was 
41 years of age at his accession, and reigned 17 years. He 
would then have been born before Solomon came to the throne. 
Rawlinson would read, with some MSS, 21 in this passace, on 
the ground, perhaps, that the insolence of Rehoboam to the 


{sraelites is more like the conduct of a petulant youth than of 
& man of mature age. More weight must be given to the second 


Greels account, which in 1 Καὶ 1224 says that Rehoboam was 16 
years of are at his accession, and that he reigned 12 years. The 
statement of Abijah (2 Ch 137) that Rehoboam was ‘young and 
tender-hearted’ (125-77, i.e. ‘fainthearted,’ see Dt 203) at the 
time of the rebellion must not be pressed. 

There is one other important chronological difference between 
the second Greek account and our present Hebrew text. In 
the latter, Jeroboam, even if he took no personal share in the 
negotiations with Rehoboam (1 K 122), certainly Ieft Egypt 
immediately after Solomon's death; whereas in LXX 1K 
12*4d-f the marriage of Jeroboam to Shishak’s sister-in-law, and 
the birth of his son Abijah, occur in Erypt after Rehoboam’s 
accession. But this whole story is in a very confused condition, 
and is antecedently Jess probable than that preserved in the 
common text. See JEROBOAM; and cf. Swete, fnt. to OT in Gr, 
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REHOSOTH.—1. The name given by Isaac to a 
well of which he was allowed by Abimelech’s herd- 
men to take peaceable possession. This was after 
two previous wells dug by Isaac’s servants had led 
to strife, and the name of the third was called 
Léheboth (niam ‘wide spaces,’ LXX Εὐρυχωρία) 
because, said Isaac, ‘now the Lorp hath made 
room (hirhibh) for us,’ Gn 267 (J). Palmer (Desert 
of the Exodus, 383) describes a very ancient well 
on the north-east side of the WVddy es-Sa'di (eight 
hours south of Beersheba), which he is inclined to 
identify with the Rehoboth of this passage. The 
name Lvuhaibeh still lingers in the neighbourhood, 
being applied to a wady close by. The objections 
of Nobinson (BLP? 1. 197) to this identification are 
strangely pointless. It is not improbable (cf. 
K6nig and Sayce in “ρος, Times, xi. [1900] pp. 
239, 377) that the Rehoboth of Gn 9052 is also the 
Rubviti or Rubvite of the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(Winckler, Nos. 183 and 239; Petrie, 256 and 260), 
although Sayce (in arly Isracl, 289) and Petrie 
(Syria and Lgypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, 
180) prefer to make Lubiéiti=Rabbah of Jos 15”, 
and Hommel (A //77' 234 f.) identifies it with ISiriath- 
arba (Hebron), which he supposes to have been 
called Roba'dt, ‘the four quarters.’ 

2. In the list of kings of Edom contained in 
Gn 36°% one of the names is Shaul ‘from Ielo- 
both of the River’ (7729 nisin v.87; LXX [A; B is 
defective here] ἐκ Ῥοωβὼθ τῆς παρὰ ποταμόν, and so 
A in the parallel passage 1 Ch 1, Β om.). Thie 
situation of this Rehoboth is quite uncertain. It 
is not even clear whether it should be sought in 
Edom or elsewhere. The Notitia Dignitatum (c. 
29) makes 1t Edomite, and Eusebius and Jerome 
(in the Onomastieon) locate it in Gebalene, z.e. 
Idumea; but the analogy of other OT passages 
where ‘the River’ (7737) is spoken of absolutely, 
would lead us to think of the Euphrates, in which 
event Rehoboth might be Jiahaba on the western 
bank of that stream, somewhat to the south of the 
Chaboras. Winckler (Geseh. 1. 192) would (doubt- 
fully) place it between Palestine and Egypt, under- 
standing the 773 here to be the Wady el- Arish, the 
‘River (591 widy) of Egypt’ of Nu 34° ete. 

The name 2éhobéth, owing to its meaning, wonld 
be likely to be very widely diffused (see Knobel on 
Gn 36, and cf. W. Max Miller, Asien u. Luropi, 
134). J. A. SELBIE. 


REHOBOTH-IR (vy nbin, AV ‘the eity Roho- 
both,’ AVm ‘the streets of the city’; LXX A ἡ 
‘PowSws πόλις, D® 'Ροωβὸθ w., E Ῥοωβὼθ r.; Vulg. 
platee eiwitatis)—One of the four cities built by 
Asshur (RV by Nimrod) in Assyria, the others 
being Nineveh (regarded as the later capital), 
Resen (RéS-éni, Sayce), and Calah, now Nimroud 
(Gn 10%). There has been much discussion as to 
the identity of this site, and Assyrian literature 
has not furnished us with any geographical city- 
name with which it could be identified. Indeed 
it is hardly likely that we should come across it 
| there, except under a different form, for neither of 
the component parts of the name is really As- 
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syrian, Réhoboth, as Delitzsch has shown, being 
rébitu, ‘broad, open spaces,’ whilst ‘tr would be 
represented by the common word du, ‘city.’ It 
has been objeeted that the Heb. seribe would not 
have translated rébitu, but would have transcribed 
it, just as he has transcribed Resen, without the 
guttural; for the Assyrians as a rule pronounced 
neither the soft guttural ~, nor the y. This, 
however, cannot be regarded ~as conclusive, for the 
Heb. seribe has, to all appearance, translated, and 
not transcribed, the Assyrian d@/z in the word ‘er, 
‘city.’ It would therefore seem that we must not 
transcribe, but translate, the Heb. Réhdbéth-vr, 
and this, in Assyrian, would be rébeé dh, ‘the broad 
spaces (squares) of the city,’ and regard the ex- 
pression, with Delitzsch, as referring to the name 
of Nineveh, which immediately precedes. Delitzseh 
compares the Heb. expression with the ré6i¢ Ninua, 
‘broad place of Nineveh,’ in Esarhaddon 1. 23, and 
the probability is that he is right in his identifica- 
tion. Through this part of the city, probably a 
suburb, Esarhaddon caused the heads of the kings 
of Kundiand Sidon to be earried in procession with 
singing, ete.; and, as he thus specially mentions 
it, it must have been a sufficiently important place. 
It is apparently this same place of which Sargon, 
Esarhaddon’s grandfather, speaks in his Cylinder 
Inscription, 1. 44, in connexion with the peopling 
of Magganubba: ‘The city Magganubba, which 
lay like a pillar at the foot of the mountain Musri, 
above the springs and the broad place of Nineveh’ 
(rébit Nind). This text would therefore seem to 
make Magganubba the old name of Dirsargina or 
Khorsabad, and the rébit Nind must have lain be- 
tween that city and Nineveh, but much nearer to 
the latter. If the places referred to are named in 
the order in which they actually oceurred, their 
relative positions would be (1) the mountain Musri, 
(2) the city Magganubba, (3) the springs, (4) the 
rébit Nina, (5) Nina or Nineveh itself. 


LITERATURE.—Delitzsch, Paradies, Ὁ. 2613; Schrader, COT'i. 
p. 101; Riehm, Handwérterbuch 3 and the Calwer Bibellexikon, 
8.0. T. G. PINCHES. 


REHUM (o1m).—1. One of the twelve heads of 
the Jewish community who are said to have re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2? (B om., A Ἰρεούμ). 
In the parallel passage Neh 7’ the name appears, 
perhaps by a copyist’s error, as NEHUM (LAX 
ΝΚαούμ); in 1 Es 5° it is Rommus (LAX ‘Pédecpos). 
2. ‘The chancellor,’ who, along with Shimshai the 
scribe and others, wrote a letter to king Artaxerxes, 
which had the effect of stopping for the time the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, Ezr 4% % 17-23, In 1 Es 2% 
he iscalled RatHumus. The title for CHANCELLOR 
(nyo-Sys, lit. ‘lord of judgment’), being misunder- 
stood by the LXX, appears in the latter passage 
as a proper name (‘Pd@uuos καὶ Βεέλτεθμος) ; see 
BEELTETHMUS. In Ezr 4° B has ‘PaodA βαδαταμέν, 
in v.2‘Paodu βάαλ, and in v.7 ' Ραοὺμ βαλγάμ, while 
A has uniformly ‘Peotju* βααλτάμ. 3. A Levite who 
helped to repair the wall, Neh 3 (B Βασούθ, 
wA Ῥαούμ). ἃ. One of those who sealed the cove- 
nant, Neh 10% 4) (Ῥαούμ). 5. (299) The eponym of 
a priestly family which returned with Zerubbabel, 
Neh 123 (BA om., S%? (08) ΡῬεούμ). The name ons 
in this last instance is not improbably a textual 
error for ΟΠ HARIM, ef. v.. J. A. SELDBIE. 


REI (Heb. y2, probably = ‘the LORD is a friend’; 
Pesh. Qa) [st¢, 9 and 3. being confounded]; 


LXX B Ῥησί, A Ῥησεί; Vulg. Rei, Rhet).—Accord- 
ing to the MT of 1K 158 this is the name of one 
of the influential supporters of Solomon at the 
critical moment when Adonijah was preparing to 
dispute the succession to the throne. It is im- 
possible to be quite certain that the reading is 


correct, but the balance of evidence is in its favour. 
Lueian’s Zayalas καὶ οἱ ἑταῖροι αὐτοῦ οἱ ὄντες δυνατοὶ 
rests on a different division of the Hebrew letters, 
not a different text—‘ag ryz instead of ‘am ‘y1. 
Jos. Ant. VII. xiv. 4, has ὁ Δαουίδον φίλος, thus 
making Shimei into the ‘friend,’ the royal official 
of 28 1657 16%, and, with Lucian, getting rid of 
Rei altogether. But if Josephus is supposed to be 
following a Heb. original pretty closely, that 
original would here be abs v2 or 7729 πῃ, and it 
is not easy to believe that the much longer form 
of the MT, τὸ wy otai7) Ὁ, has grown out of 
this. Klostermann’s conjectural emendation, πο 
run (Die Bicher Sam. u. Kon. p. 263), searcely 
commends itself (see Benzinger, ad Joc.), nor is 
there sufficient support for Winckler’s (Gesch. 1]. 
247) identification of Rei with ‘Ira, or, as he would 
spell it, Ya‘ir of 2 8 2055, 

As to the pair of names, Shimei and Rei, Ewald 
(Gesch. ili. p. 266, note) thought that they might 
belong to the two brothers of David, Shammah 
and Raddai, who are mentioned 18S 16° 17, 
1Ch 24, But the double alteration of my into *ypw 
and "ΠῚ into ‘y2 is somewhat unlikely. Perhaps 
one may add that the LXX 'Ῥησί seems to have 
originated in a mistaken reading of s for yp. 

Assuming that Rei must stand in the text, it is 
fairly certain that the man thus designated was 
an ollieer of the royal guard. The important part 
played by these troops in determining the suc- 
cession to the throne, as well as the mention of 
the gibdérim immediately after Shimei and Nei, 
points in this direction. J. TAYLOR. 


REINS. — This name for the kidneys is now 
obsolete, though RV retains it in all its 18 " 
oceurrences'in AV. It comes from Lat. renes the 
kidneys, through Old Fr. reins, while ‘kidneys’ is 
of Seand. origin. The word was always used with 
some freedom. Thus Coy. translates Ezk 29° ‘ Yff 
they leaned upon the, thou brakest, and hurtdest 
the reynes of their backes’; and in AV it is once 
used for the loins (Is 11°). This indefiniteness and 
not any sense of its becoming antiquated must 
have led the AV translators to use the word only 
figuratively, to express those feelings or emotions 
which were understood by the Hebrews to have 
their seat in the kidneys. Only in the marg. of 
Lv 224 is the literal use found. The lit. sense is 
common enough in writers of the day and later. 
Thns Bacon, Hssays, p. 205, ‘Bowling is good for 
the Stone and Remes’; and Milton, PL vi. 346— 

‘For Spirits, that live throughout 
Vital in every part—not, as frail Man, 
In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins— 
Cannot but by annihilating die.’ 


‘When,’ says Driver (Par. Psaltcr, 454), ‘it is said 
of God that he trieth (or seeth) the “hearts and 
reins” (Ps 7%, Jer 117° 17? 2015), it is implied that 
He is cognizant of man’s emotions and affections, 
not less than of his thoughts.’ See KIDNEYS. 
J. HASTINGS. 

REKEM (o72).—1: One of the five kinglets of 
Midian who were slain by the Israelites, under 
Moses, Nu 318 (BA Ῥόκομ), Jos 137 (B ‘PéBox, A 
‘Péxou). Like his companions, heis called in Numbers 
799 (‘king’), but in Joshua x3 (‘prince,’ ‘ chief. 
tain’). 2. Eponym of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 2* 
(Β Ῥέκομ, A Ῥόκομ) 4 (LXX follows a different read- 
ing, B having Ἰεκλάν and Α Ἱερκαάν, a repetition of 
the name in the preceding clause, which appears in 
Heb. as Yorkéa@m: seeJORKEAM). 3. The eponym 
of a clan of Machir, 1 Ch 71 (AV and RV Rakem, 
but this is simply the pausal form, 079, of the Heb. 


* To the 15 in the Concordances add 2 Es 534, Wis 16, 1 Mac 
924 which we have found in the Apocrypha. A new Concord, to 
the Apocr. is much needed. Cruden gives only one of those 
three. The §.P.C.K. Concord. is a reprint of Cruden. 
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name; LXX om.). 4 A city of Benjamin, men- 
tioned with Irpeel and Taralah, Jos 1857 (B Νακάν, 
or perhaps om., A‘Péxeu). The site has not been 
identified. 


RELIGION.—For the religion of Israel, see Gob, 
IsRAEL.. It is referred to in AV under the naine 
of ‘the Jews’ religion’ (ὁ "Tovdatendés) in 2 Mac 81 1458 
(nearer the beginning of this verse the same word 
is tr? ‘ Judaism’), as well as in Gal 1-4, but the 
thought is rather of the outward forms than the 
inner spirit. We read also in 2 Mac 6% of going 
to a ‘strange religion’ (εἰς ἀλλοφυλισμόν). Else- 
where in AV the word is used generally of the 
outward manifestation of religious life, the Gr. 
words being ἁγνεία (1 Mac 1436 marg.), λατρεία 
(1 Mac 1% 219. 22), and θρησκεία (Ja 1535: 27), This 
sense of the outward expression attached strongly 
to the word throughout the time of the Eughsh 
translations of the Bible from Wyclif to AV 
(though Tind. has ‘devocion’ in Ja 1727), See 
Trench’s remarks in Study of Words, p. 9f., Hng- 
lish Past and Present, p. 249f., and Select Glos- 
sary, p. 183f.; and cf. Elyot, Governour, 11. 191, 
‘He therfore nat onely increased within the citie 
Temples, alters, ceremonyes, preestes, and sondry 
religions, but also... he brought all the people 
of Rome to suche a devocion, or (as 1 mought 
saye) a supersticion, that... they by the space 
of xlii yeres (so longe reigned Numa), gave them 
selfe all as it were to an observaunce of religyon’ ; 
and Latimer, Sermons, 392, ‘For religion, pure 
religion, [ say, standeth not in wearing of a 
monk’s cowl, but in righteousness, justice, and 
well doing.’ J. HASTINGS. 


REMALIAH (m0; ‘Powedas).—The father of 
king PEKAH, 2 K 15°" 16°52 Ch 28°, Is 71: 86. 
Ile appears to have been of humble origin, hence 
the disparaging allusion to Pekah as ‘the son of 
Remaliah’ in Is 74 (cf. 1S 104% ‘the son of Kish’; 
2027. 30 9913 9510 9 § 20! ‘the son of Jesse’; 18 22 
‘thou son of Ahitub’). 


REMETH (no7; Β ἹῬέμμας, A ‘Papdé),—A town of 
Issachar, near En-cannim, Jos 19%}; called in 1 Ch 
058 (72) RAMOTH, and in Jos 2139 (possibly by a wrong 
vocalization) JARMUTH. It appears to be the pres- 
ent village Lddmeh, on a hill to the south of the 
plain of Dothan. See SIVP vol. ii. sheet viii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

REMISSION.—See FORGIVENESS. 


REMPHAN.—See REPHAN. 
RENDING OF GARMENTS.—See MourRNING. 
REPENT, REPENTANCE (093, a, μετανοεῖν, 


ἐπιστρέφειν, μεταμέλεσθαι ; Oni, μετάνοια, émtotpod7).— 
The usual meaning of 073 (? from an onomatopoetic 
root signifying to pant or groan) is to change one’s 
mind or purpose out of pity for those whom one’s 
actions have affected, or because the results of an 
action have not fulfilled expectation. In this 
sense repentance is attributed not only to man, 
but to God (Gn 6%, Ex 32). With reference to 
sin, 0011s found only in Jer 85 and Job 42°, The 
idea of repentance from sin is in other cases ex- 
pressed by the verb 27 ‘to turn,’ Though the 
change in the direction of the will is here in the 
foreground, a change in inner disposition is always 
presupposed, The turning from sin is emphatically 
a matter of conduct, but it is also a matter of the 
heart (J1 212), and it has as its elements enlighten- 
nent (Jer 31%), contrition (Ps 51°*), longing for 
God’s forgiveness, and trust in God (Hos 142), In 
their direct appeals to the people, the prophets 
naturally think of repentance in a purely ethical 
VOL, IV.—I5 


way as a function of the will: Ezekiel cven calls 
upon thei to make themselves a new heart and a 
new spirit (Hzk 1874), But reflexion on the facts 
of experience quickly leads to the discovery that 
the will is not the only, or even the main, factor 
in the case, Behind the will he the spiritual 
forces that move it to action, and behind these 
again, God. Moreover, the new life, which is the 
positive side of repentance, caunot be called into 
being by the mere fiat of the will. The spiritual 
facts and forces, in and through which God is 
working, thus advance into the foreground, and 
the prophets are led from the causality of the will 
to the causality of God, from the ethical to the 
religious standpoint. God Himself creates the 
new heart (Ps 51”, Ezk 36°5%); His law converts 
the soul (Ps 19"); His people turn when He turns 
them (Jer 5118), In despair of a generation bound 
by the tradition and habit of evil, Jercmiah looks 
into the future for some new manifestation of 
Divine power, which shall effect a radical change 
in the inner disposition of the people (Jer 31%), 

Beyond a genuine repentance the prophets know 
of no other condition attaching to God’s forgive- 
ness and favour (Dt 30", Jer 17%, Ps 325). And 
the idea of repentance is set up in its moral purity, 
everything merely external and statutory being 
stripped away. In primitive Hebrew religion the 
offender brought a gift to God to appease Him; 
he fasted, rent his garments, and by an attitude 
of mourning and humiliation sought to make his 
prayer for pardon impressive and effectual. But 
of all this the prophets and psalnists will hear 
nothing. God dees not desire such things (Hos 
586 6%, Is 14a) Jer 67 740 1422. Ps 50"), The sacri- 
ficial forms with which atonement was associ- 
ated are ignored as worthless or condemned as 
noxious (Am 5%, Mic 6%, Jer 77, Ps 40% 511%), 
The sacrifice pleasing to God is that of a broken 
and contrite heart (Ps 51), No attempt is made 
by the prophets to take the sacrificial system into 
the service of a purer faith, whether by a process 
of moral reinterpretation, or by going back on an 
original but forgotten meaning. In process of 
time the system was to some extent ethicised ; 
but its atonement (which presupposed repentance 
in the transgressor) was available only for sins of 
inadvertence (Nu 15:7: *°), The place of repentance 
as condition of forgiveness is not due to any idea 
of its meritorious character. The idea of merit— 
which never attaches itself to a genuine moral act, 
but always to some external form or accompani- 
ment—is foreign to the spirit of the OT. If God 
forgives, it is because it is His nature and pre- 
rogative to do so (Is 4375); and that He will not 
reject the prayer of the penitent is accepted as 
self-evident to the moral sense. 

In the later Judaism the idea of repentance is 
not indeed lost sight of, but, in Pharasate circles 
at least, external acts of penitence, such as fast- 
ing, have usurped the place of the inner spirit, 
and to these acts the idea of merit has attached 
itself. In the preaching of the Baptist τὸ again 
emerges in its pristine moral purity, as the one 
condition of escape from approaching judgment, 
(Mt 38). 

There are two words in the NT which convey 
the idea of repentance, μετανοεῖν and ἐπιστρέφειν, 
though, as we shall see, the idea appears also under 
other forms of expression. ‘These words derive 
their moral content not from Greek but from 
Jewish and Christian thought, nothing analogous 
to the biblical conception of repentance and con- 
version being known to the Greeks. If respect be 
had to their literal meaning, the first presents 
repentance in its negative aspect, as a change of 
mind, a turning from sin; the second, in its posi- 
tive aspect, as a turning to God. Doth have, how- 
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ever, mucli the same content of meaning. Christ 
began His ministry with a call to repentance 
(Mt 47), The call has as its motive the nearness 
of the kingdom, participation in which requires as 
its condition the new disposition (Mt 18%), It is 
addressed, not as in the OT to the nation, but to 
the individual ; and not merely to those guilty of 
flagrant sin, but to all (Lk 185), The inner and 
radical character of the change required is illus- 
trated by the figure of the tree and its fruits. The 
first four Beatitudes may be taken as descriptive 
of elements in a true repentance. Poverty of 
spirit, sorrow for sin, meekness, hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, are all characteristics of the 
soul that is turning from sin to God. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, Jesus draws a picture 
of the true penitent. Such is assured of the for- 
giveness and welcome of the Father, whose love, 
indeed, has anticipated his return, and gone out 
to seek and save (Lk 15. That God accepts the 
penitent follows at once from His own nature, and 
from the moral appropriateness of a humble and 
contrite spirit. The Father cannot but rejoice 
over the recovery of a lost son (Lk 15%); and the 
spirit of the publican in the temple as plainly 
carries with it justification as the spirit of the 
Pharisee condemnation (Lk 181). Of fasting or 
other external accompaniments Christ knows 
nothing. 

Although Christ began His ministry with the 
call to repentance, it cannot be said that it 
appears in THis teaching as the fundamental re- 
quirement. Exhibiting the righteousness of the 
kingdom of God, and revealing the love of the 
heavenly Father, He requires rather favth in His 
message, leaving the particular form of the re- 
sponse to be determined in correspondence with 
each man’s character and history. Repentance 
accordingly falls into the background before the 
wider idea of faith (Lk 7°). In the apostolic 
speeches in Acts, and in the Apocalypse, repent- 
ance most frequently appears in its ethical sense ; 
but side by side with this use we have that which 
treats it as a result of Divine activity—an experi- 
ence rather than an act (Ac 3%). In the latter 
case the idea of repentance passes into that of con- 
version (ἐπιστρέφεσθαι, the conversio intransitiva of 
theologians as distinguished from conversio transi- 
tiva), the ethical activity of the individual being 
subordinated to the Divine causality. The problem 
of the relation of the two sides, which exercised 
the Church later, giving rise to such conceptions as 
wirtus indeclinabiliter et insuperabiliter, gratia co- 
operans, etc., is not raised in the New Testament. 

In the Pauline Epistles repentance is considered 
more as an experience than as an act, and this 
experience is described in a manner peculiar to the 
apostle as a death and resurrection with Christ, or 
as a putting off of the old man and a putting on 
of the new. The believer is buried with Christ in 
baptism, and raised with Him into a new life in 
the Spirit (Ro 67#, Col 2). The result of this new 
creation is a new walk and conversation ; sin is in 
its principle destroyed. In this profound concep- 
tion, which also gives its content to the apostle’s 
idea of faith, the place of Christ in the experience 
of conversion, together with a certain mystical 
element in that experience, comes to expression. 

The word ‘repent’ does not once occur in the 
Johannine writings, having dropped even from the 
Baptist’s preaching. The idea is not, however, 
absent, but appears under the form of the new 
birth, which takes the place of the Synoptic 
μετάνοια a8 the condition of entrance into the king- 
dom (Jn 3°). The causality of the will here wholly 
disappears, together with those psychological ele- 
ments characteristic of repentance as a process of 
turning, and the new life stands out as the result 
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of a transcendent and mysterious act of God’s 
creative power (Jn 3°). The natural and the super- 
natural, the fleshly and the spiritual, are opposed 
in a way that excludes all mere renewal, or any 
transition from the old life to the new. The 
human and ethical side, however, finds expression 
in the idea of faith, which here, as in the NT in 
general, implies an active turning from sin to God 
(Jn 418. 9381 Jn 18), 

LITERATURE.—Works on OT' Theology by Schultz and Smend : 
on NT Theology by Weiss, Beyschlag, and Holtzmann ; Sieffert, 
Die nevesten theol. Forschungen tiber Busse und Glaube; Cremer, 
Bib.-theol. Worterbuch ; Wrede, art. ‘ μετάνοια Sinnesanderung?’ 
in Ztschr. f. NT Wissenschaft, i. (1900) p. 66 ff. 

W. MorGAN. 

REPHAEL (5x97 ‘ El has healed’; LXX ῬῬαφαήλ, 
ef. RAPHAEL of To 3” 5*4).—The eponym of a 
family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 267. The name belongs 
to a class of late formations; see Gray, HPN 
295, 311. 


REPHAR (n5q; ‘Pégn).—Tlie eponym of an Eph. 
raimite family, 1 Ch 735, 


REPHAIAH (57 ‘Jah has healed,’ cf. Rephael), 
—1. A Judahite mentioned in the royal genealogy, 
1Ch 331 (Β Ῥαφάλ, A 'Ῥαφαιά). 2 One of the chiefs 
of the 500 Simeonites who went on the expedition 
to Mt. Seir, 1 Ch 4% (Ῥαφαιά). 3. A descendant of 
Issachar, 1 Ch 7? (B ‘Pagapd, A ‘Padad) 4& A 
descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 9% (Ῥαφαιά), called in 851 
RAPHAH (B ‘Pagal, A ‘Padacd). 85. One of those 
who helped to repair the wall, Neh 893 (Ῥαφαιά). 


REPHAIM (0x57; γίγαντες, Ῥαφαείμ, ‘Padaely [Dt 
911. 20, Jos 158, 2 KK 23%]).—The word used in Hebrew 
to describe the early giant peoples of Palestine. 
Many regard réphda’ as a proper nae, forming the 
gentilic adjective répha’t, of which répha@’im is the 
plural. It is more in accord with the use of the 
word, however, to regard raépha’ as a concrete noun, 
and répha’im as the direct plural either of this or of 
the corresponding abstract noun. It is used as the 
geographical name of a certain valley (see next 
art.). In Gn 14° the syntax indicates that it is a 
proper name, definite without the article. The 
statement is strictly that ‘they smote Rephaim,’ 
that is, they smote a region of that name, the 
region, of course, being so named from the char- 
acter of its inhabitants. Everywhere else the word 
is strictly a common noun, definite or indefinite as 
the case may be, substantially equivalent to our 
English ἐς ἢ “ρδηΐβ.᾽ For the derivation of this 
mcaning from the stem idea, and for an aceount of 
the réphd’im, see GIANT. 

The word répha’tm is also used to denote the 
inhabitants of the world of the dead (Job 265, Ps 
88°, Pr 218 918 9116 Ts 149 261+ 19), being here nearly 
the equivalent of the English word ‘ ghosts,’ in the 
popular sense of that word. Képha’im in the sense 
of ghosts is used only in the plural, and, like 
répha’im in the sense of giants, has the ordinary 
syntax of a common noun, definite or indefinite, 
The two are from the same stem. Schwally (Leben 
nach dem Tode, 64 {.) supposes a connexion between 
ὈΝΝΒῚ ‘ghosts’ and ΝΘ ‘extinct giants.’ W. R. 
Smith (quoted by Driver, Deut. p. 40) suggests 
that the ‘old giants were still thought to haunt 
the ruins and deserts of East Canaan’; see also 
Schwally in ZATIV, 1898, p. 132 ff. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

REPHAIM, VALE OF (ose poy; Κοιλὰς Ῥαφαείμ, 
kK. τῶν Τιτάνων, x. τῶν γιγάντων, Eek 'Ῥαφαείν, φάραγξ 
oreped.).—A locality near Jerusalem. The Hebrew 
word here used for valley denotes an arable valley. 
So we may at once dismiss all theories that would 
make it either a plateau or a steep-sided ravine ; 
though it is quite possible that it may have been 
a system of arable valleys, rather than a single 
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valley. Different opinions have been held con- 
cerning it, but really the evidence all bears in 
one direction. The northern extremity of the 
vale of Rephaim was just over the western ridge 
of the upper part of the ravine of the son of Hin- 
nom (Jos 1589 1816). Josephus (Ant. VIL. xii. 4) 
says that it was ‘the valley which extends to the 
city of Bethlehem, which is twenty furlongs from 
Jerusalem.’ It is puzzling to know how he measures 
his twenty furlongs; but that Bethlehem had 
strategic relations with the vale of Rephaim is 
confirmed by 28 23%, 1 Ch 11%. This is not in 
contradiction with the statement that David, 
getting to the rear of the Philistines when they 
were encamped in the vale of Rephaim, ‘smote 
them from Geba until thou come to Gezer’ (28 5%, 
1 Ch 1415) ; for the effect of his strategic movement 
might be to compel them to move from their camp 
and attack him ; or, while encamped to the south- 
west of Jerusalem, they might have had outposts 
as far north as Geba or Gibeon. 

But the sacred writer evidently thought of the 
vale of Rephaim as somewhat extensive, for he 
twice says that the Philistines spread themselves 
there (28 518. 22, 1 Ch 14%), Hence the locality 
referred to is probably the system of small valleys 
which supply the southern afiluent of the Nahr 
Ribin, a stream which flows into the Mediterranean 
some distance south of Joppa. One branch of this 
affluent starts near Jerusalem and another near 
Bethlehem, the two uniting about three miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. The vale of Rephaim 
may well be these two, with their tributaries. It 
was natural that invading Philistine armies should 
march up the valley of the Nahr Rabin to attack 
Jerusalem. 

The name donbtless indicates that this region 
had been occupied especially by répha’im, at some 
period before Joshua’s conquests. Its celebrity is 
mainly connected with events that occurred soon 
after David had been made king of all Israel in 
Jerusalem. In two successive campaigns the 
Philistines attacked him here, and were defeated 
(2S 51721, 1 Ch 1482 and 2S 5%, 1 Ch 1418-16)͵ 
The first of these two campaigns was of the most 
desperate character (28 23!*!", 1 Ch 119). See 
G. A. Smith, HGHT p, 218. W. J. BEECHER. 


REPHAN (LAX BA ‘Paddy, Q ‘Peddv, in Am 
5%; WH Ῥομῴφά, variants 'Ῥεμφάμ, ‘Peuddy [AV 
Remphan], ‘Paipay, ‘Pe@av, in Ac 7*),—This word 
replaces the »Ρ of the Heb, text, and there is 
much difference of opinion as to the reason of this 
change. Influenced by the fact that the LXX tr. 
was made at Alexandria in Egypt, some have 
contended that the translators substituted for the 
word Chiun (apparently pronounced by them, more 
correctly, Aewan), the meaning of which was prob- 
ably obscure to them, an Egyptian equivalent 
term, viz. repa-[n-neteru], a title of the god Set, 
identified with Saturn; but this, besides being a 
hardly probable hypothesis itself, is also unlikely 
on account of the etymological difficulties in- 
volved. The general opinion at present is, that 
Rephan is simply a mistake for, or an alteration 
of, the Kewan (Chiun) of the Heb. text, A having 
been replaced by #, and ph (¢) substituted for 3, 
with the sound of τ, sharpened to something 
resembling f. There is no doubt that this is 
the best of all the explanations proposed, for 
Kewan would seem to be nothing else but the 
Semitic-Babylonian Kaawanu, for an older Kaya- 
wanu, ‘the planet Saturn.’ That a Babylonian 
etymology is to be sought rather than any other, 
may be regarded as indicated by the fact that 
SICCUTH in the first part of the verse is apparently 
from the Akkad. Sakiut or Sak-u, the latter being 
one of the non-Semitic names of Saturn, translated 


by Kaawanu in Babylonian. In addition to thia, 
Saturn was also called Salam, Salme, as ‘the dark 
star,’ a name which recalls the expression θροῦς, 
‘your images,’ which, in the Heb., immediately 
follows Chiun (= Kaawanu=fRephan), and would 
furnish a parallel to the translation of o23>2 (“your 
king’) after Siccuth, by ‘Moloch’ in the LXX. 
As has been already shown (see NIMROD, NISROCH, 
ete.), the Hebrew scribes were accustomed to 
distort the names of heathen deities, apparently 
to show their contempt for them, and there is but 
little doubt that this has been done in the present 
case. No name resembling Rephan or Remphan 
as the pronunciation of the ideographs for Saturn 
has as yet been found in Akkadian or Semitic- 
Babylonian. 


LirrraTore.—Schrader in SK, 1874, pp. 324-335, and in 
Riehm’s HWB; Delitzsch in the Calwer Bibellexicon, under 
‘Chiun,’ and in dssyr. HIVB 5690 (end of art. ‘Salmu’); and 
the Comm. on Amos and Acts. T. G. PINCHES. 


REPHIDIM (Ὁ 5 and oar; LXX 'Ῥαφιδείν, Kus. 
Ῥαφιδίμ; Vulg. Raphidim).—aA station between the 
wilderness of Sin and the wilderness of Sinai (cf. 
Ex 17} with 195. The same order is given in the 
itinerary of Nu 33; but two additional stations are 
there given, Dophkah and Alush (νν. 15:16, between 
Sin and Rephidim, These are the only passages 
in which the name occurs, and from them it 
appears that Rephidim is outside the wilderness 
of Sinai, and that the people, when encamped there, 
have not yet reached the mount of God. 

The events recorded in connexion with this place 
are: (1) the people strive (3. with Moses and 
‘tempt’ (2.e. prove, 753) the LORD because there 
is no water to drink (Ex 17!7); (2) the defeat of 
Amalek (νν. 5:16); (3) the visit of Jethro when he 
counsels Moses about appointing judges (Ex 18). 
The first two are expressly, the third may be by 
inference (cf. 19"), assigned to Rephidim. 

Now, in the account of the first event, the 
smitten rock is described as being in Horeb (‘I 
will stand before thee upon the rock in Horeb,’ 
Ex 175). Also in 18° Jethro comes to Moses ‘where 
he was encamped at the mount of God.’ According 
to internal evidence in both these narratives, the 
people are already at Horeb the mount of God, and 
the difficulty of harmonizing these statements with 
those introduced with reference to the situation of 
Rephidim is apparent. 

The first of these events has been discussed in 
the art. MERIBAH, where the similarity between it 
and another event (Nu 901-18) assigned to a period 
after leaving Sinai is pointed out. In the account 
of the third event, the description of the persons 
appointed, on Jethro’s advice, to assist Moses in 
judging the people, resembles that in Dt 15:1} (note 
especially the verbal coincidences of Ex 18%! with 
Dt 15), In Deuteronomy the appointment is said 
to have been made at the departure from Sinai— 
at which time the reference to ordinances and laws 
(Ex 18") would be appropriate, and it has been 
suggested that Ex 18 was at one time read in 
connexion with Nu 10°%-% (see Driver on Dt 1, at 
p- 15 of Intern. Crit. Comm., and Dillmann on Ex 
18). These remarks illustrate what has been said 
in art. EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, vol. 1. 
p- 804° and 805+. 

The foe which Israel encounters in Rephidim is 
Amalek, a tribe which is generally described in 
Scripture as dwelling on the southern border of 
Palestine though occasionally found farther north 
(see AMALEK). Supposing that the Israelites on 
leaving Esypt went eastwards, they would pass by 
the territory which is ordinarily assigned to 
Amalek, whereas if they made the detour to the 
south, involved in visiting the traditional Sinai, 
the Amalekites must have wandered much farther 
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to the south. A question here arises similar to 
that suggested by the mention of Midian, in con- 
nexion with Sinai, and considerably strengthens 
the argument in the note on the art. MIDIAN. 
Comparing that note with what is here said, it 
follows that the pedeptanes of the traditional site 
of Sinai involves fwo hypotheses of migration (one 
for Amalek as well as one for Midian), while the 
site there suggested for Sinai assigns a uniform geo- 
graphical position for both. See also art. PARAN. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

REPROBATE. — The word ‘reprobate’ occurs 
only once in AV of OT, viz. Jer 6 (RV ‘refuse’). 
It there represents the Heb. ox?3, and is used in 
connexion with the figure of smelting or refining 
metal. People who are incurably bad, from whom 
no discipline, however severe, can smelt out the 
badness, are compared to base metal which can 
only be thrown away. The assonance of the Heb. 
(OND*D . . . ONDJ)1s preserved in LXX (ἀργύριον ἀποδε- 
δοκιμασμένον. . . ὅτι ἀπεδοκίμασεν αὐτοὺς κύριος), but 
lost in Vulg. (argentum reprobum’. . . quia projecit). 
It is from the Vulg. that the rendering ‘ reprobate’ 
comes, the Greek equivalent of which is found in a 
similar passage in Is 153, describing the degeneracy 
of Israel: τὸ ἀργύριον ὑμῶν dddxiwov=‘ your silver is 
not proof,’ cannot stand the test (AV ‘is become 
dross,’ which exactly reproduces Heb.). In this 
place Vulg. also gives argentum tuunre versum est 
wz scoriam. In both cases people are regarded 
as ‘reprobate,’ or unable to pass muster in God’s 
judement, not in virtue of an eternal decree of 
reprobation, but as having reached a last and hope- 
less degree of moral debasement. It is the same 
with the use of ἀδόκιμος ἴῃ NT. This is usually 
rendered ‘reprobate,’ and is always passive. The 
most instructive instance is perhaps Ro 1% ‘As 
they did not think fit on trial made (οὐκ ἐδοκίμασαν) 
to keep God in their knowledge, God gave them 
up to a reprobate mind’ (els νοῦν ἀδόκιμον). This 
means a mind of which God can by no means 
approve, one which can only be rejected when it 
comes into judgment. The marg. of AV (‘ void of 
judgment’) brings out in accordance with the con- 
text why the νοῦς is ἀδόκιμος : the mind which God 
rejects is one whose moral instincts are perverted, 
and which does not serve the purpose of a moral 
intelligence any longer; but this 1s not what the 
term ἀδόκιμος itself expresses. It might be thought 
that there was here a more active relation of God 
to the state in question than is found in Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, but that is doubtful. There is no doom- 
ing of men αὖ initio to reprobation; under God’s 
government, and in the carrying out of His sentence 
on sin, evil works itself out to this hopeless end. 
The simple passive sense of the word is apparent 
also in the three instances in 2 Co 13°". The test 
of true Christianity is that Christ is in men; those 
who can stand this are δόκιμοι (‘approved’); those 
who cannot are ἀδόκιμοι (‘reprobate’). Here the test 
is to be applied by Christians to themselves ; in 1 Co 
977 (where AV renders ἀδόκιμος ‘ castaway’ and RV 
‘rejected ’) the final judgment by God is in view ; 
St. Paul subjects himself to the severest discipline 
that he may not at the last day be unable to stand 
trial. It would have been an advantage for some 
reasons to keep the rendering ‘ reprobate’ here also. 

The relations in which one is ἀδόκιμος, or the 
trials which he cannot stand, may be variously 
conceived. Thus in 2 Ti 38 we have ‘reprobate 
concerning the faith.’ The men who are thus 
characterized are described also as κατεφθαρμένοι τὸν 
νοῦν. This expression unites in itself what we dis- 
tinguish as ethical and intellectual elements. The 
men in question are men whose moral sense is per- 
verted, and whose minds are clouded with specula- 
tions of their own; when they are brought into 


includes something like the Christian creed as wel] 
as the Christian religion) they are adéx:uor—cannot 
stand the trial. Similarly in Tit 116 when certain 
persons ‘are described as πρὸς πᾶν ἔργον ἀγαθὸν 
ἀδόκιμοι the meaning is: put them to the test of 
any good work (as distinct from fine profession) 
and they can only be rejected. The same sense 
results from the only other passage in NT, He 6°. 
The soil which receives every care from God and 
man, and yet produces only thorns and briars, 18 
ἀδόκιμος. It is rejected as useless for cultivation. 
Taken together, these passages support the idea 
that men may sink into a condition in which even 
God despairs of them—a condition in which He 
can do nothing but reprobate or reject them. But 
they do not support the conception of an eternal 
decree of reprobation in which the destiny of man 
is related solely to the will of God. No one who 
claims to hold this view will ever admit that 
another can state it without caricature, but it may 
be given in Calvin’s words (Jns¢, 1. xxii, 11): ‘Si 
non possumus rationem assignare cur suos miseri- 
cordia dignetur, nisi quoniam ita illi placet, neque 
etiam in aliis reprobandis aliud habebimus quam 
ejus voluntatem.’ Apart from the speculative 
objection that if salvation and reprobation are 
related in exactly the same way to the will of 
God there is no difference between them, all the 
distinctions of the human world being lost in the 
identity of the Divine, it is obvious that this 
presents a conception of reprobation remote from 
that suggested by Scripture. Nor can it be said 
that the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation is a 
necessary inference from the true doctrine of elec- 
tion. The true doctrine of election is experimental. 
It expresses the truth (which every Christian 
knows to be true) that it is God who saves, and 
that when He saves it is not by accident, or to 
reward human merit, but in virtue of His being 
what He is—a God who is eternally and unchange- 
ably Redeemer. But while the Christian can say 
out of his experience that God in His infinite love 
has come to him, and made sure to him a redeem- 
ine merey that is older than the world, faithful 
and eternal as God Himself, no one can say out of 
his experience that God has come to him and made 
sure to him that in that love he has neither part 
nor lot. In other words, election has an experi- 
mental basis, but reprobation has not. It is true 
that men are saved because God saves them—true 
to experience as to Scripture ; but it is not true to 
experience that men are lost because God ignores 
or rejects them. ‘The form in which the truth is 
put may be inadequate even in the case of election ; 
but in the case of what is called reprobation there 
is no verifiable truth at all. For older theological 
opinion on this subject see Calvin, /nst. Ill. chs. 
xxi-xxili.; Hill, Leetures in Divinity, m1. 41f.; 
Hodge, Systematic Theology, ii. 320f. See also 
ELECTION, PREDESTINATION. J. DENNEY. 


REPROOF, REPROVE.—The verb (from Lat. 
reprobare through Old Fr. reprover) means—1. To 
disapprove of, reject, as in Ps 1187 Wye. (1388) 
‘The stoon which the bilderis repreueden’; Mk 
83) Tind. ‘And he beganne to teache them, how 
that the sonne of man must suffre many thinges, 
and shuld be reproved of the elders, and of the 
hye prestes and scribes.’ There is no example of 
this meaning in AV. 2. To disprove, refute, as 
Shaks. Vens, 787— 


‘ What have you urged that I cannot reprove? 
and JJ Henry VJ. I. 1. 40— 


‘ Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 
Or else conclude my words effectual,’ 


Of this meaning there are probably some examples 


rclation to ‘the faith’ (which in the Pastoral Epp. | in AV, as Job 6” ‘How forcible are right words ! 
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but what doth your arguing reprove?’ Is 37* ‘It 
may be the Lord thy God will hear the words of 
Rabshakeh . . . and will reprove the words which 
the Lord thy God hath heard,’ though in these and 
other like places Oxf. Heb. Lex. takes the mean- 
ing to be simply ‘rebuke.’ 3. Zo convict, as Jer. 
Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref. p. 14, ‘God hath 
never been deficient, but hath to all men that 
believe him given sufficient to confirm them ; to 
those few tliat believed not, sufficient to reprove 
them.’ So in AV, Jn 16% ‘He will reprove the 
world of sin’ (Wyc. ‘repreuve,’ Tind. ‘ rebuke,’ 
Gen. ‘reprove,’ Gen. marg. ‘convince,’ AVm 
‘convince, RV ‘convict’); cf. Jn 8% Wye. ‘Who 
of you schal repreuve me of synne?’ (Tind. ‘can 
rebuke,’ AV ‘convinceth,’ RV ‘convicteth’); 
2Ti 4? ‘Reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.’ 4. Zo chide, rebuke, the 
mod. meaning, as Pr 9° ‘ Reprove not a scorner, 
lest he hate thee : rebuke a wise man, and he will 
love thee.’ 

Reproof is used mostly in the sense of rebuke, 
but there is a possible example of conviction in 
2 Ti 316 (‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof [πρὸς 
ἐλεγμόν]ὕ, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness’); and a probable example of disproo/, 
refutation in Ps 3814 (‘Thus I was as a man that 
heareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs’ ; 
RVm ‘ arguments’). J. HASTINGS. 


REPTILE.—See NATURAL HISTORY in vol. iii. 
p. 492%, 


REQUIRE.—Sometimes in AV as in mod. Eng- 
lish to ‘require’ is to demand, as 158 218 ‘The 
king’s business required haste’: ef. Mk δῖ Tind. 
‘I requyre the in the name of God that tliou 
torment me not.’ This is especially the case in 
the freq. phrase of requiring one, or one’s blood, 
at another’s hand; cf. Bar 6° Cov. ‘Though a 
man make a vow unto them [the idols] and kepe 
it not, they will not requyre it.’ But the sense 
of demand does not lie, as now, in the verb itself, 
but in the context. To require (from Lat. regzirere 
through Old Fr. reguerir) is first to seek after, and 
then to request or entreat. It may be used to 
translate a verb of demanding, as Driver (Par. 
Psaiter, 480) suggests that in Ps 40° 51° it may 
perhaps correspond to Miinster’s postwlavi and 
exigis,* but of all the Heb. and Gr. words it is 
used to tr. in AV there is none that means more 
than seek after or ask. That it means no more 
than ask or entreat in some places is evident, as 
Ezr 8% ‘I was ashamed to require of the king a 
band of soldiers’ (RV ‘ask’). Cf. Tindale, Eapos. 
151, ‘ He giveth abundantly unto them that require 
it [merey] with a faithful heart.’ Cov. after 
rendering ‘Gedeon sayde unto them, One thinge 
I desyre of you, every man geve me the earinge 
that he hath spoyled’ (Jg 8%), adds, ‘And the 
golden earynges which he requyred’ (8%). Cf. 
Berners, Frowsart, ch. ix. ‘Then the quecn was 
creatly abashed, and required him all weeping of 
his good counsel,’ and Chapman, Odysseys, xx. 215— 

‘For she required 
His wants, and will’d him all things he desired.’ 
Knox frequently speaks of requiring a thing 
humbly, as Hist. 199, ‘We required your High- 
nesse in most humble manner’; so Calderwood, 
Hist. 145, ‘1 protest and niost humbly require,’ 
and Psalms in Metre, Ps 148]. - 
“Ὁ hear my prayer, Lord, 
And unto my desire 


To bow thine ear accord, 
I humbly thee require’; 


* Only once is extgere used in Vulg. (Gn 3159) to express 
‘require at the hand of,’ elsewhere querere or requirere 
pearly always. 
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| 
and the end of A Dialog betweene Christ and a 
Sinner, by William Hunnis— | 
* Sinner—Through this sweet grace thy mercie, Lord, ] 
We humblie doo require. 
Christ — By mercie mine I you forgive, 
And grant this your desire.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
REREWARD.—The ‘rereward,’ i.c. rearguard, — 
was the last of the three main divisions of an | 
army, the ‘vanguard’ (=avant-ward) or ‘ fore- 
front’ being the first. The word comes from Old 
Fr. arerewarde, i.e. arere (mod. arriére) ‘ behind’ 
(from Lat. ad-retro) and warde, a variety of Old 
Fr. garde (which came from Old High Ger. warten 
to watch over). RV retains the word in all its 
occurrences (Nu 10%, Jos 6% 15, 1 § 292, Is 5913 588) 
but spells it ‘rearward.’ It is always spelt ‘rere- 
ward’ (sometimes with a hyphen) in AV, and it is 
always a substantive. Cf. Hakluyt, Voyages, ii.20, | 
‘Because . . . it was bootlesse for them to assaile 
the forefront of our battell . . . they determined 
to set upon our rereward.’ DBerners (Froissart, p. 
376, Globe ed.) uses ‘ rearband’ in the same sense : 
‘The Bishop of Durham with the rearband came 
to Newcastle and supped.’ J. HASTINGS. 


RESAIAS (Ῥησαίας, AV Reesaias), 1 Es 58, corre- | 
sponds to Reelaiah, Ezr 53, or Raamiah, Nel 77, 


PGGAIA has apparently becn read as PGGAIA. 


RESEN (jp1; AD Δάσεμ, Τὸ Δάσεν : Vulg. Reser). 
—The last of the four citics built by Asshur (I3V 
by Nimrod), between Nineveh and Calah (the 
modern Nimroud), and further described in Gn 10?” 
as ‘the great city’ (RV). Various conjectures 
have been made as to the position of this settle- 
ment. The Byzantine authors and Ptolemy iden- 
tified it with Rhesina or Rhesainaon the Khabour, 
probably the Arab. Ras el-Ain—an impossible 
identification, this site being 200 miles W. of the 
two cities between which Resen is said to have | 
lain. A better identification is that of Bochart, 
which makes Resen to be the Larissa of Xenophon | 
(πα. ill. 4), though whether, as he argues, 
‘Larissa’ be an adaptation of ‘Laresen,’ 1.6. 
‘Resen’s (ruins),’ is a matter of doubt. It is 
worthy of note that Xenoplion describes Larissa, 
like Resen in Gu 10”, as ‘a great city.’ The 
identification of the name, however, and that 
of the site, are two different things. On the one 
hand, there is the possibility, maintained by some, 
that Larissa inay be Nimroud (Calah), and, on the 
other, the probabihty that the ruins described by 
Xenophon—and the city Resen—may be repre- 
sented by the remains known as Selamieh, an 
ancient site situated about three miles N. of 
Nimroud, and between that city and the mounds 
of Nineveh (Kouyunjik). These remains have the 
advantage of being situated in the tract where, 
according to Gn 1012, Resen really lay. As Sayce 
has pointed out, the name of Resen occurs, under 
the form Rés-éni, in a list of 1S cities or small 
towns from which Sennacherib dug canals com- 
municating with the river Khouser or Khosr, 
in order to supply them with drinking-water. 
Whether this be the Resen of Genesis or not is 
uncertain,—in all probability it was a compara- 
tively unimportant place, and situated too far 
north. Moreover, such a name as Rés-éni, ‘ foun- 
tain-head,’ must have been far from rare in ancient 
Assyria, as is Ras el-‘ain in countries where Arabic 
is spoken at the present day. The Greek forms are 
a ὐπαιν corrupt, and due to the likeness between 
"and 7. 


LITERATURE.—Bochart, Geograph. Sacr. iv. 23: Delitzsch, 


Paradies 261; Schrader, COT 1. 88; Sayce in the Academy for 
T. G. PINCHES. 
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RESH (4).—The twentieth letter of the Hebrew 


alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 20th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. It is transliterated 
in this Dictionary by r. 


RESHEPH (v2: Β Σάραφ, Α' Ῥάσεφ).---- ΤῈ 6 eponym 
of an Hphraimite family, 1 Ch 735, 


RESPECT OF PERSONS.—See ACCEPT, vol. i. 
p. 21. 


REST.—In the Scriptures rest is ascribed to God, 
and also to man in a variety of aspects; and the 
underlying conception in each case is the necessary 
relation οἱ the rest of man to that of God. 

1, At the close of His creative activity God rested, 
it is said, from all His work which He had made 
(Gn 2? nay [see SABBATH, ad init.], usually rendered 
in LXX by καταπαύειν, but sometimes by ἀναπαύει). 
This implies the twofold thought that creation, with 
all that the creative process involved, was com- 
pleted once for all, and that God was satisfied with 
the work at that stage accomplished. But this 
assertion of rest on the part of God contains no 
denial of subsequent action, no theory as to such 
action, and is consistent with ceaseless activity (Jn 
5", ef. Th. Aquin. Summ. Theol. Qu. 73. 2). The 
apparent silence or inactivity (way) on the part of 
God in presence of the impiety of men is the rest 
of One who is watchful and will strike at the fitting 
time (Is 18+). 

2, The rest (ni, 7033) promised by J” the cove- 
nant-God to the people of Israel is the rest of a 
settled dwelling-place. But the rest of the people 
in this case is coincident with the rest of God; for 
with the permanent settlement of the ark by a 
man of rest (1 Ch 22°) God is represented as enter- 
ing into His rest and the people into theirs, which 
is also His (2 Ch 64, Ps 13214), Into this rest 
some did not enter because of disobedience (Ps 
954, He 45). 

3. In addition to this national rest, a rest of a 
more spiritual and individual character is spoken 
of. ‘To Moses the promise of the Divine presence 
with a settled abode as a goal is the guarantee of 
rest (Ex 334). Jeremiah offers it (32) to his 
countrymen on condition of their walking in 
the eternal paths (Jer 619), in harmony with the 
will of God given of old (cf. Is 28", where we find 
“yap {| am3p). Those who do so are by a kindred 
word deseribed as the quiet or restful ones (Ps 
35”). Because obedience to the will of God is the 
secret of rest, it eannot be possessed by the un- 
righteous, whose normal condition is a restlessness 
like that of the waves of the sea (Is 57”). 

4. ‘To men worn out with worrying toils and 
struggling under burdens too heavy for them (the 
immediate reference being probably to the Pharisaic 
burdens), Chirist promised rest (Mt 118°), It is His 
own rest that He offers to those who with a meek 
and lowly heart recognize the will of His Father 
as the law of the inner life, and take His yoke upon 
themselves, It is nota rest from toil but ὧν toil 
(Jn 5”), not the rest of inactivity but of the har- 
monious working of all faculties and affections—of 
will, heart, imagination, conscience—because each 
has found in God the ideal sphere for its satisfac- 
tion and development. 

5. The teaching of Scripture as to future rest is 
most explicitly set forth in He 4)" and Rev 1433, 
Taking up the creative rest of God (nav) along with 
the rest referred to in Ps 954 (ann) (both words 
being rendered in LXX καταπαύειν), the author of 
the Ep. to the Hebrews argues thus: God rested 
at the creation of the world, and subsequently 

romised to Israel the rest of a settled abode. 
hat something more than an external rest was, 


RESTORATION 


however, implied, is proved by the fact that at a 
later period He swore that they should not enter 
into His rest. As that promise still held good and 
was yet unfulfilled, a Sabbath rest (σαββατισμός) to 
the people of God remained (He 4°), which had 
been unappropriated or only partially appropriated 
by the past. Into that rest believers now enter 
(He 4°); but because it is the very rest of God Him- 
self (He 410), its full fruition is yet tocome. The 
rest of the blessed dead is not merely the rest of 
the grave (Job 31"), it isa rest from toils (ἐκ τῶν 
κόπων, Rev 141), but not from work, a rest only 
‘from sorrow and trouble and hard service’ (Is 14°), 
In all these forms of rest God and man are indis- 
solubly related. The rest of God the Creator is set 
forth as the condition and type of the rest of man. 
The rest of J” is one with that of His people. The 
rest offered to men by Christ is His own rest, 
which is also that of His Father. The blessed rest 
of man is rest in God, with God, nay, the very 
rest of God. See, also, SABBATH, p 317. 


LITERATURE. — Spiith in Schenkel's Bib.- Lex. vol. v. 118; 
Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex.4 826-828; Trench, NT Synonyms 12, 
146, 147; A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, 97-101. 

JOHN PATRICK. 


RESTITUTION.—See CRIMES and next article. 


RESTORATION in RV corresponds to ‘restitu- 
tion’ in AV, asrendering of the noun apokatastasis, 
which occurs but once in the NT, Ac 3”! ἀποκατά- 
στασις τῶν πάντων. The times spoken of by the 
prophets are here described as times of restoration, 
when Christ shall reign over a kingdom in which 
none of the consequences of sin will any longer 
appear. ‘The same word in its verbal form occurs 
in Mt 1711 and in the LXX of Mal 4° of the moral 
restoration ‘or spiritual revolution inaugurated or 
attempted by John the Baptist, This restoration 
was a foreshadowing of the true apokatastasis, 
which is to be realized in the case of all who will 
recognize the authority of the Messiah and become 
membersof His kingdom. The word palingenesia 
(παλινγενεσία) is used by our Lord, Mt 19%, in 
precisely the same sense of the restoration of the 
whole creation. The subject of the new genesis 
comes under the influence of the transformin 
power of the Holy Spirit by which he is ronewer 
day by day. See Trench, Synonyms of the NT, 
p- 65. The word is also used by Josephus, And. 
XI. lil. 9, of the restoration of the country of the 
Jews under Zerubbabel. It became a favourite 
term in later Jewish Apocalyptic writings, and 
was no doubt in common use in the Jewish 
Apocalypses current in the time of our Lord. 
That the word should be employed in the Hebrew 
Gospel of Matthew and not in the writings of the 
other evangelists is natural enough, so that there 
is no need of the hypothesis of interpolation, nor 
yet of the assumption of any particular Jewish- 
Christian sources. The prophecy of Caiaphas (Jn 
1153) supposes the offer of the Saviour’s salvation 
to all,—it may be in another state of existence 
to those who have not had it here, — but not 
necessarily its acceptance by all. Among the 
words of Jesus which seem to favour the restora- 
tionist view may be mentioned Jn 12°, where, 
however, the lifting up, like that of Jn 3", effects 
a drawing, which secures salvation only for those 
who look or believe. It has been maintained, e.g. 
by Pfleiderer (Paulinism, i. 274-276), that the idea 
of a restitution in the sense of a literal restoration 
of all things is taught by St. Paulin Ro 11” and 
1 Co 15%, But in these passages St. Paul simply 
insists upon this, that only believers shall share in 
that a sare kingdom of God in which God is all 
in all. It might, of course, be argued, if the 
general scope of Divine revelation would allow of 
it, that the believers who shall share in those 
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blessings will at last be found to embrace all 
mankind. Eut it cannot be said that these pas- 
sages contribute any evidence for or against that 
view. See Weiss, Liblical Theology of NT, ii. 73. 
Such biblieal passages were understood by Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, even by Chrysostom (see Homily on 1 Co 
158) and other Fathers, by Erigena, most of the 
mystics and theosophists, as they have been in 
modern times by Schleiermacher, Erskine of Lin- 
lathen, Maurice, Farrar, etc., not as teaching 
absolutely the final salvation of all men, but as 
ointing to the ultimate restoration of all as at 
east a possibility. 

In the Pastoral Epistles there are three very 
interesting passages, 1 Ti 2? 4, Tit 2”, in which 
God’s saving will is deseribed as nniversal. This, 
however, is the will of God concerning men who 
are themselves possessors of a will, which may 
resist and reject as well as accept what the 
gracious will of God has designed for them. The 
same explanation must be given of Eph 1*), Col 
1°°, which represent the gathering into one and 
reconciling of all as the purpose and good pleasure 
of God. This Divine plan is realized only in Christ, 
and applies therefore only to those who are in 
Christ. What is taken into account here is only 
God’s purpose, and not what is actually realized in 
the world of human freedom. The whole scope of 
Scripture shows that the realization of the Divine 
will regarding man is conditioned by man’s volun- 
tary acceptance of the terms proposed. The 
universal purpose of God is well deseribed by 
Martensen as ‘an ἀποκατάστασις a parte ante’ which 
has its development as an ἀποκατάστασις a parte 
post, under condition of man’s free will, only when 
the possibility of eternal condemnation has been 
confessed. He would regard the opposition of 
biblical passages, on the one hand seemingly 
universalist, on the other hand seemingly in favour 
of eternal retribution, as an antinomy hke that of 
freedom and predestination. 

It is now generally admitted by the best exegetes 
of all schools that the doctrine of the restoration 
of all cannot be supported by NT texts. The 
ablest and most candid advocates of this theory 
seek to ground their position on what they regard 
as necessary conclusions as to the nature and 
character of God, or on psychological and ethical 
doctrines of the constitution and destiny of man, 

Lirrrature.—Jukes, The Second Death and the Restitution 
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Theological Essays, London, 1854; Fyfe, The Hereafter, Edin. 
1890; Salmond, The Ciristian Doctrine of Immortality, Edin. 
1895, 4th ed. 1901; Beet, The Last Things, London, 1897. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

RESURRECTION. — Introductory. —The NT 
subst. ἀνάστασις from which, through Vulg., we 
obtain the term ‘resurrection,’ gives, so far as its 
strict sense goes, an incomplete account of the 
Biblical doctrine. The essential idea is restoration 
of life in its fulness to a person whose existence 
has not been absolutely eut off, but so mutilated 
and attenuated as to be unworthy to be described 
as life. The name ‘resurrection’ given to this act 
of God is drawn from the fact which immediately 
struck the eye in cases where renewal of life took 
place. The nsing up of the body (ἀνέστη, 2 K 137 
LXX) is taken as the symbol of the whole fact. 
But the essential matter is the renewal of life, 
hence in Nabbinie a:nn (revival) is more frequent 
than Ampm (resurrection). See Buxtorif, s.v., who 
says that some distinguished the former as the 
proper word to be used of the resurrection of the 
righteous. Delitzsch in his Hebrew NT frequently 


renders ἀνάστασις by 9m. Cf. the use of ζξωοποιεῖν 
in Jn 5% and elsewhere. In LXX ef, ζξωοποίησις 
(only in Ezr 9% 9) used of revival of the nation. 

The development of the Biblieal doctrine of 
resurrection starts from a previous belief that 
death was not the end of existence but was the 
end of life, a distinction which it is difficult for 
modern thought to apprehend. This was itself 
the result of the fusion of two opposing beliefs, as 
has been ably shown by Charles (Zschatology, chs. 
i.-ili.), On the one side there were survivals of 
a@ primitive belief, common to the Hebrews with 
other nations, according to which the dead were 
not mere shades, but still active and powerful. On 
the other side was the teaching of Gn 2’, that the 
soul was but the result of the indwelling of the 
Divine Spirit in the earthly body ; leading logically 
to the conclusion that the withdrawal of the spirit 
at death must involve the break up of the exist- 
ence of the individual. But this latter conclusion 
was not generally adopted, and with certain excep- 
tions (Ec 3539. 51) the soul was believed to persist or 
subsist after the breath of life had been withdrawn. 
The question before us, therefore, is not that of the 
immortality of the soul, which in some form or 
other is the starting-point, not the subject, of the 
present inquiry. ‘The advances made by the two 
peoples, Hebrew and Greek, in the doctrine of a 
future life show a strong contrast. The Greek 
advance, represented in Biblical literature by the 
Bk. of Wisdom only, was due mainly, though not 
entirely, in the limited circle affected by it, to the 
consciousness of intellectual vigour and the diffi- 
culty of coneciving intellectual activity arrested 
and annihilated, as in the belief of the Homeric 
ace it undoubtedly was. In the Hebrew advance, 
it was the development of religious vigour and 
experience which made men feel that existence in 
Sheol, as generally understood, could not be their 
final lot. Again, to the Greek it appeared that the 
body was in some respects a hindrance to the 
intellectual life, and that the serenity needed for 
reflexion was disturbed by bodily passions: hence 
the resumption of the body presented no attrac- 
tions. The Hebrew, from his less intellectual 
point of view, felt nothing of this, and was there- 
fore able to retain his instinctive perception that 
the body was essential to the life of man, and to 
require that, if life was to be restored, the body 
should be restored also. The history of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection in the OT is that of a 
slow hesitating development. In the NT there is 
undoubtedly development, but the doctrine is not 
merely developed within human thought, but re- 
vealed to it from without by a fact which assured 
it—the resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the present 
article that event will not be dealt with in its 
historical aspect, nor with regard to its place in 
Christolory and in Christian evidences (see art. 
JESUS CHRIST), but only in its relation to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of mankind, The 
order of treatment will therefore be—(i.) the ex- 
pectation of resurrection as developed in the OT 
and Apocrypha; (ii.) the effect on this expectation 
of (A) the teaching, (B) the resurrection of Jesus ; 
(iii.) the place theneeforward assigned to the 
doctrine in apostolic teaching. 

i, Tuk EXPECTATION OF RESURRECTION AS 
DEVELOPED IN THE OT AND APOCRYPHA, — 
Martha’s words, ‘I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection in the last day’ (Jn 114), set 
before us the general belief of the Jews (excluding 
Sadducees) in the time of Christ.* But how had 
this belief been arrived at? Its development in OT 

*The disciples’ inability to understand ‘what the rising 
again from the dead should mean’ (Mk 91°) does not controvert 
the statement above, It arose from their unwillingness to 


conceive a suffering Messiah, and so to expect His death, which 
was the necessary preliminary to His rising again. 
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has been so often and so fully dealt with (e.g. 
Schultz, OT Theology, i. ch. xxii.; Salmond, Chr. 
Doct. Immortality, bk. ii.), that only an outline 
will be necessary. 

A. OLD TESTAMENT.—1. Stages of development.— 
(a) The religious life of the individual Hebrew was 
subordinate to that of the nation. It is in the 
sphere of national life that we first find those 
religious conceptions which ultimately come to be 
appropriated by the individual, ¢.g. Justification 
(see Is 45%). This holds good of the expectation of 
resurrection, and Hos 6? may be taken as a typical 
passage. Ezk 37 belongs to the same class. One 
prophecy of national resurrection is of a special and 
peculiar character, viz. Is53! While granting that 
the Servant of the LoRD is primarily Israel idealized, 
we have here the prolongation of life after death 
described in so individual a way, that when once 
the thought is admitted that the Servant is a 
Person representing the nation, the prophecy 
becomes a prophecy of individual resurrection. 
It will be observed that in Hosea and Ezckiel it is 
a figurative resurrection, namely, the recovery of 
national life, which is spoken of, and not a literal 
one, and the whole conception depends on the 
nation being considered as a person capable of life 
and death. But it thus becomes clear that the 
notion of literal resurrection as a possible thing 
was a very early one, inasmuch as the literal con- 
ception of an event must precede its figurative 
application. The miracles of Elijah and Elisha 
(1 K 17, 2 K 4), even for those who refuse to accept 
them as facts, testify to the notion of resurrection 
being in men’s minds, (0) The second stage of 
thought, later in logical if not inchronological order, 
is a transitional one. In it the notions of indi- 
vidual and national resurrection appear side by 
side—Is 26", Compared with 264, this verse must 
be understood as a prayer for the resurrection of 
individuals. See Dillmann, ad foc. (6) In Dn 12? 
the resurrection of individuals stands out alone 
and clear. The passage probably refers to the 
faithful and the apostates of Maccabran times 
(cf. 11°74), and resurrection is predicted for both 
classes, without, liowever, any implication of 
resurrection for Gentiles. The form of expression 
and its connexion with a time of trouble and de- 
liverance seem to show dependence on Is 26°. The 
passage likewise introduccs for the first time the 
resurrection of sinful Israelites with a view to 
retribution. 

2. By the side of these stages of thought shown 
in prophetic utterances we must place the reflexions 
of psalmists and wise men. They will best be con- 
sidered under the head of lines of thought, in 
which the doctrine of resurrection was developed. 
In every case it must be borne in mind that it is 
not the renewal of an existence which has been cut 
off, nor merely the restoration of a body which is 
aspired to, but the deliverance of an existent per- 
sonality from Sheol, and its re-endowment with 
life in all its powers and activities. (a) Communion 
with God. Of this the psalmists were conscious, 
yet before them lay Sheol with the entire cessation, 
according to the popular belief, of any such relation 
to Him (Ps 65 30%). Some of them surmount the 
barrier. Such a communion must partake of the 
nature of Him who admits it, and therefore be 
eternal. Two of the psalms which express most 
strongly the delight of fellowship with God, viz. 
16 and 17, are those in which the hope of life after 
death reaches its least ambiguous expression (161° 
1715)— least ambiguous, because here and every- 
where in similar passages in the Psalms it may 
possibly be temporary preservation from literal 
and physical death which is intended, as is certainly 
the case in Ps 68, But very widely in the Psalter 
there exists the feeling that life means more than 


the continuance of the soul in the body. And this 
fact should be taken into account in interpreting 
all Psalm passages in which life and death are 
referred to. (b) Necd of retribution. Under this 
head we must consider not only the Psalms but 
also the Prophets and Job. It makes itself felt in 
various ways. (1) In connexion with Messianic 
hopes. The more vivid and glorious these become, 
the more needful is it that the dead Israelites 
should not be thought to be debarred from par- 
taking in their fulfilment. The idea of the dis- 
persed who are alive being gathered to partake in 
the great restoration is abundantly expressed (Is 60 
and elsewhere); and it is only a step further to 
gather them from the underworld for the same 
purpose. That is indeed the connexion of the 
praycr and promise in Is 26" and Dn 125, already 
cited. The thought comes out much more clearly 
in Eth. Enoch 51; and when the doctrine of a tem- 
porary Messianic reign on earth grows into shape, 
the resurrection of the righteous to share in it is 
usually placed at its beginning. Hence arises the 
expectation of two distinct resurrections, which 
will be examined below. (2) Besides retribution 
of blessing for the righteous, retribution for thie 
wicked came also to be felt as a necessity. For 
the Psalmist it had been enough to pray for venge- 
ance on them in this life, or to think of them as 
shut up for ever in Sheol (Ps 4912) ; and for the 
Prophets it was enough to expect a ‘day of the 
Lorp,’ in which they would receive their punish- 
ment here, and be swept away. But in Dn 12? 
resurrection for unfaithful Israelites with a view 
to their punishment appears for the first time, 
and it is obvious that from this starting-point 
an expectation of resurrection and judgment for 
mankind generally would naturally proceed. (6) 
There is another aspect of retribution, which does 
not look at reward or punishment, but rather at 
the reversal of mistaken human judgments. There 
must be a higher tribunal to appeal to, and to 
reach it man must be brought out of Sheol. 
Further, the dealings of God Himself require a 
justification which He cannot fail to give. This is 
in the main the line of expectation in Job. The 
sufferer is dying with an unjust condemnation 
upon him, and with no sign of regard from God, 
In Sheol he will still be cut off from God. He 
rises to the thought, and throws out the wish 
(14:34), that there may be release from Sheol, 
and later on is assured that ‘his redeemer (g0’é) 
lives,’ and that he himself will see God (19%). All 
this implies, first of all, literal death, and then 
restoration to life after death, z.¢. resurrection in 
the proper sense of the word.* 

These three tendencies of thought which were 
at work in the mind of Israel during and after the 
Exile seem to spring naturally out of the previous 
OT religion, and not to require any extraneous 
influence to account for the shape which they 
took. No doubt, such a passage as Yasna Ix. 
11, 12 is sufficient proof of a clear and_ lofty 
doctrine of resurrection in Persian religious 
thought.+ But at the most such belief among 
their foreign rulers did no more than stimulate 
the home-born expectation of resurrection in the 
breast of Israel. 

B. ApocrypHA.—The variations which the 


* Tt must be confessed that both the text and the exegesis of 
this passage are still involved in considerable obscurity. See 
Oe See especially those of Dillmann, A. B. Davidson, and 
Duhm. 

+ *In order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the 
best, let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, Ὁ Muada, 
go likewise openly (to Heaven) as the best world of the saints 
devoted to Ahura, and accompanied by Asha Vahista, who is 
righteousness the best and most beautiful, and may we see thee 
and may we approaching come round about thee, and attain to 
entire companionship with thee,’—Sacred Bks. of the Hast, vol, 
XXXi, p. 312. 
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doctrine of resurrection underwent in the inter- 
Testamental period are various and complicated. 
Their inconsistencies may be gathered from the 
brief summary of them in art. ESCHATOLOGY, 
vol. i. p. 748": for a full aecount of their phases, 
Charles, Hschatology (Jowett Lecture), chs. v.-viil., 
should of course be studied. See especially an 
admirable summary in Book of Enoch, ed. Charles, 
ch. 51, note. 

Three of the dentero-canonical books require a 
few words, viz. Sirach, Wisdom, 2 Maccabees, as 
representatives of widely divergent views. ‘The 
earliest of these (Siracli) is on the lines of Ecclesi- 
astes, not rising beyond the old popular conception 
of Sheol. The immortality of man is distinetly 
denied in Sir 17°. The contrary statement in 
19” is omitted in BSAC (followed by RV). It is 
found, however, in the Complutensian text, and 
in the very important MS, Ho248. Apparently, the 
only immortality expected is (1) that of the nation, 
and (2) for the individual a good namie, 3738, The 
three passages which appear to imply a better 
hope (46! 48" 4010) are capable of being other- 
wise interpreted ; cf. Schwally, Das Leben nach 
dem Tode, § 40.—In direct opposition to Sirach 
is Wisdom, see Wis 2% 31%, But the expectation 
of immortahty in this book is probably drawn 
from Greek philosophy much more than from 
Psalms or Prophets. A belief in the pre-existence 
of souls is held to be involved in it (Wis 829), and 
resurrection of the body is nowhere contemplated.* 
—On the other hand, 2 Mac. expresses the assurance 
of such a resurrection not only as an opinion, but 
as the motive and support of martyrdom. The 
persecutor can mutilate the body, but God will 
restore it intact (2 Mac 7° 1113. 86 1741. And 12 
shows that the author had a Sadducean denial of 
resurrection confronting him, such as is implied 
by the silence of 1 Mace. in regard to everything 
relating to a future life. Thus we have in these 
three books severally (1) the ancient view of Sheol 
as the end of man, (2) the expectation of immortality 
for the soul alone, (3) belief in the resurrection of 
the body. It may be added that in 2 Mace. for the 
lirst time ἀνάστασις occurs in the Gr. Bible in the 
sense of ‘resurrection’ (but ef. Ps 65 title).—2 Es. 
need not be discussed here, as it is entirely post- 
Christian. For the pseudepigraphic literature the 
reader has already been referred to ESCHATOLOGY. 

ii, EFFECT OF THE TEACHING AND RESURREC- 
TION OF JESUS ON THE EXPECTATION OF RESUR- 
RECTION IN ISRAEL.—In the first place there may 
be room for doubt as to the precise character of 
this expectation. May 2 Mac. be taken as the 
expression of Ὁ Was it regarded as a return to 
life under previous physical conditions in order to 
partake in a Messianic kingdom upon the present 
earth subjugated and renewed? It is to this that 
a survey of O'T prophecy seems to lead, and it is 
this which seems to be in the minds of the apostles 
so far as we can judge by their utterances in the 
Gospels. It has indeed been shown by Charles 
(Eschatology, Jowett Lect. p. 238) that such a 
view is more properly characteristic of the 2nd 
cent. B.C. than of the lst. The portions of Eth. 
Enoch which belong to the Ist cent. B.c. declare 
that the Messianic kingdom is of only temporary 
duration, and that the goal of the risen righteous 
is not this transitory kingdom, but heaven itself 
(op. cit. p. 201 ff.). Yet the literature of a period 
is not decisive as to popular belief, and the ex- 
pectation of the kingdom of God in the Gospels 

* Teichmann (Die Paulinischen Vorstellungen von Auferstch- 
ung und Gericht) endeavours to show that in 2 Ὁ 6 St. Paul 
has abandoned his early Judaic belief in a literal resurrection, 
under the influence of Ilellenic thought, and especially of the 
Book of Wisdom, οἵ, 915. See pp. 11-75 for the whole arzument, 


which, though ingeniously worked out, is nevertheless uncon- 
vincing, 
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appears to be more in harmony with the earlier 
eschatology. Liven if ‘the doctrine of the resur- 
reetion current among the cultured Pharisees in 
the century preceding the Christian era was of a 
truly spiritual nature,’ it had not laid hold of the 
mass of the people. The character of the resur- 
rection belief te be gatlrered from the Mishna (for 
which see Weber, Jud. Theol.” pp. 369, 370) is prob- 
ably better evidence of Jewish popular opinion 
in the time of Christ than any portion of Eth. 
Enoch, though it seems too much to say with 
Weher, that Enoch cannot in any case serve as 
authority for the exhibition of Jewish theology 
(op. cevt. p. xv). Assuming, then, that the popular 
conception of resurrection was return to life under 
previous physical conditions in order to partici- 
pate in a Messianic kingdom, we have to observe 
how this would be affected by the teaching and 
resurrection of Jesus. 

A. TEACHING OF JESUS.—In the Synoptics 
the resurrection is taken for granted. There 
the discourses of Jesus seldom if ever communi- 
cate doctrine. Doctrine is presupposed. The dis- 
courses are practical, and it is in connexion with 
conduct, and judgment upon conduct, that the 
resurrection comes before us. However, a new 
view of life and death is implied in Mt 9% ‘the 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,’ and to enforce 
this teaching may have been in part the object of 
the three nnracles of raising the dead. There is 
another more important exception to the absence 
of direct teaching, the answer to the Sadducees 
(Mt 227582) Mk 1218-27, Lik 2077-38), which was evi- 
dently felt by those who recorded it to be of the 
highest importance. As an answer to the difficulty 
raised by the Saddueees, the words of the Lord are 
in a measure confirmatory of Eth. Enoch 51 
(‘they, z.e. the righteous, will all become angels in 
heaven’) But the Lord goes on to attack the 
position of His adversaries, and to prove, not 
indeed that there will be a resurrection, but that 
the conditions of it exist. The souls of the 
patriarchs are still truly alive, because acknow- 
ledged by God Himself (Ex 35) to be in relation 
to Him; ef. Lk 151. ὅδ. 1... [heir resurrection in 
the body is indeed a further step, but follows 
inevitably from the love of God (see Swete on Mk 
12°*), The narrative of Luke extends the thought 
of this relation of man to God from the souls of the 
patriarchs to all men, and to this striking utter- 
ance St. Paul probably refers in Ro 147 §.—In the 
Fourth Gospel the treatment of the doctrine of 
resurrection is different. There it forms part of 
Christ’s doctrinal system, both as to the spiritual 
revival which is its necessary condition (Jn 5% 55), 
and as to His own share in effecting it (638. 9 
G°9- 40. 44. 54)" In this latter particular we may com- 
pare the expectation of Eth. Enoch, which had 
connected the resurrection with the coming of the 
Son of Man (Eth. Enoch 51!615). This claim of 
Christ is concentrated in the words, ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life,’ Jn 11". In Martha’s 
words and Christ’s reply the old and the new 
doctrines meet, and the old is taken up and trans- 
formed into the new, losing nothing and gaining 
much. A serious difficulty, however, arises on 
this teaching. If resurrection is presented (Jn 6%) 
as the necessary ultimate result of believing on 
the Son of God, the resurrection of unbelievers 
must, it is evident, stand on some other footing. 
To deny it altogether would be to fall into the 
fallacy of arguing from denial of the antecedent to 
denial of the cousequent. But it must clearly be 
different in character. What is the difference? 


The question will recur below in considering St. 


Paul’s presentation of the doctrine in Ro84. A 
resurrection of the wicked is plainly presupposed 


| in Christ’s teaching as to the Judgment, Mt 25%2#-, 
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It is, moreover, distinctly affirmed in Jn 5% 2%, 
The excision of these verses as proposed by some 
critics (Charles, Eschatology, Ὁ. 371) is an arbitrary 
method of getting nd of the difficulty. The solu- 
tion seems to he in the doctrine of two resurrec- 
tions different in nature if not in date, which is 
implied in Lk 1413 20%, where see Plummer’s notes 
(Internat. Crit. Comm. on Luke). The causation, 
so to speak, of the resurrection of the righteous 
from the dead (ἡ ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀνάστασις) will be dif- 
ferent from that of the rising of the wicked, 
though in both cases it proceeds from Christ as its 
author. 

B. RESURRECTION OF JESUS, AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF RESURRECTION.—Of greater 
moment than any result of verbal teaching was 
the change in the doctrine produced by the resur- 
rection of Jesus. The Jewish expectation, if it 
has been rightly estimated above (i. A.), would 
have been fulfilled by a return to life such as that 
of Lazarus, with a body subject to all its previous 
conditions, ‘This and the two preceding raisings 
from the dead had appeared to confirm the popular 
view. And the Lord Himself had accommodated 
His teaching to the same expectation in Mt 18°, 
though, as we have seen, He had incidentally 
rebuked it in Lk 20%, But when He had risen, 


it was clear that the body with which He had | 


risen was in some ways released from previous 
material conditions. He could pass through a 
closed sepulchre (implied by Mt 287), and closed 
doors (Jn 20%), and be present at no great interval 
in different and distant places (ef. Lk 24" and 2454), 
It was the same and yet with a certain difference 
which was enough in some cases to delay or hinder 
recognition (Mk 16", Jn 204 214), As against 
this alteration in the character of His risen body, 
it might be urged that He asked for and received 
food (Lk 24%, Ac 10"), But in these cases the 
purpose of the moment was to convince the dis- 
ciples that what they saw was not a phantom ; ef, 
Mt 14°, This, with a view to the persons dealt 
with, could best be done by taking food. If there 
be resurrection of the body, there is no reason why 
such a body should not have the power of taking 
food without depending on it. Once cross the 
boundary of the present sphere of existence, and 
we are in a realm where we can no longer say ‘ this 
is impossible.’ Indeed it was the reality and 
identity of His risen body which the Lord had 
to insist. on ; the difference was evident, and spoke 
for itself. To sum up, the effects of His resur- 
rection were these—(1) It assured men of what 
till then had been a hope imperfectly supported 
by Scripture warrant, and therefore contested by 
an influential school of thought (the Sadducees), 
(2) It raised and enlarged that hope; ef. 1 P 15, 
Whatever influence the lofty predictions of Eth. 
Enoch (Similitudes) may have had among the 
studious and learned, it 15 probable that the people 
generally had interpreted resurrection as a renewal 
of this present life under its previous conditions, 
Christ’s resurrection showed that it meant entry 
into an entirely new phase of existence. (3) It 
brought the doctrine of resurrection from the 
background of religious thought to the very front. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ demanded acceptance 
on the ground of His resurrection. It was that 
which declared (ὁρίζειν) Him to be the Son of God 
(Ro 14), and set the final seal of Divine acceptance 
on His teaching and life; and, as was afterwards 
realized, on the sacrifice of His death. The gospel 
which the apostles preached was the gospel of the 
resurrection (cf. Ac 45), though this combination 
of words does not actually oceur. Confession of 
Jesus as Lord, and belief nm His resurrection, are 
the only things necessary for salvation, Ro 10°. 

iii, THE PLACE THEREAFTER ASSIGNED TO THE 
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DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
IN APposToLic TEACHING.—To this the preceding 
remarks naturally lead uson. In two respects the 
doctrine presented itself to men of the apostolic 
age differently from the way in which we regard it. 
(1) To the apostles the expectation of the Second 
Coming in their own lifetime, arising from such 
sayings as Mt 24%4, superseded in some measure the 
expectation of resurrection for themselves and for 
those whom they addressed, yet the strong Saddu- 
cean opposition to the gospel is expressly attributed 
to the apostles’ teaching as to the resurrection 
(Ac 47), (2) On the other hand, the sense of the 
new life imparted to them by the words of Christ 
and the gift of the Spirit, with the example before 
them in the Person of Christ of how this life could 
triumph over death, made the resurrection in its 
aspect of quickening (ζωοποιεῖσθαι) an already pres- 
ent fact. They were already risen with Christ, 
death was brought to nought (2Ti 1°), and the 
subject of their preaching was ‘this life’ (ἡ ζωὴ 
αὕτη, Ac 5%), But for later ages of the Church 
the literal resurrection has appeared to be the 
important thought, and the mystical resurrection 
has lost the freshness which it had when grown 
men entered by baptism into the new life, from 
the bondage of Judaism or the superstition and 
vice of heathenism (Ro 6* δ), But the question as 
to apostolic teaching is really not a general one, 


| but special, and to be answered almost entirely 


from the Pauline Epistles. The Catholic Epistles 
and Hebrews contribute very little. It is when St. 
Paul turns to the Gentiles that the doctrine of 
the resurrection assumes a fresh prominence. It 
is not merely, as in Judea, that witness must be 
given thatJesus is risen, to men who expect already 
resurrection for themselves ; but the idea of resur- 
rection is here a new one, and there is no previous 
belief in which the resurrection of the Lord can 
find its place. Popular Hellenic thought on the 
subject was vague, and apparently but little in- 
fluenced by the doctrine of retribution taught in 
the mysteries (Salmond, Chr. Doct. Immortality, 
p. 135 note). Philosophic thought was simply 
concerned with the possible immortality of the 
soul, and uniformly discarded the prospect of a 
renewed existence in the body except by way of 
transmigration, a totally different conception from 
that of resurrection. In his discourse at Athens, 
St. Paul carried the Stoics with him throughout, 
until he eame to the words ‘in that he raised him 
from the dead,’ Ac 175, Then some mocked, and 
Paul departed from among them, Hence in both 
his Epistles to the most distinctly Greek of the 


| Churches which he addresses (Corinth), St. Paul 


enters fully on the question of resurrection. It 
was apparently at Corinth, first of all, that the 
mystical sense of resurrection, described above, 
usurped the place of the literal sense. It is to St. 
Paul that we owe the clear presentation of both 
the literal and the mystical views of resurrection 
as truly compatible. As examples of the mystical 
sense, besides Ito 05 ὃ (already referred to), we have 
Col 912 δ᾽, Eph 2+, The last-named passage carries 
the mystical union with Christ beyond His resur- 
rection to His ascension. And it is in reference to 
the mystical resurrection that we are to understand 
the baptismal hymn, ‘Awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine 
upon thee,’ Eph 54, It is easy to see how such 
language, if it stood alone and without its com- 
plement, might give occasion to the teaching of 
Hymeneus and Philetus that the resurrection was 
past already, 9 ΤΊ 2. It was therefore absolutely 
necessary for St. Paul to emphasize also the literal 
sense of the doctrine, which he does in 1 Th 4%, 
2 Co 5, Ph 3”, but especially in 1 Co 1518, In the 
latter passage he first shows that faith in the re- 
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surrection of the dead is vital to the gospel, because 
the resurrection of Christ is vital to it, and that 
cannot be maintained if the resurrection of those 
who are in Christ is denied. Then he meets the 
difficnlties which Greek thought, more subtle and 
critical than Jewish, felt so strongly—‘ How are 
the dead raised, and with what manner of body do 
they come?’ 

In further examination of the Pauline doctrine, 
three questions will present themselves, which 
must be dealt with suecessively—(1) In what re- 
spects, if at all, does the teaching of St. Paul on 
the subject go beyond the teaching of Christ? 
(2) Is his teaching consistent with itself? (3) Does 
it include a doctrine of two resurrections ? 

(1) The principal thought which we owe to 1 Co 
15 is that of a spiritual (πνευματικόν) as distin- 
gnished from a natural {ψυχικόν) body, namely, a 
body which is adapted to be the organ of a per- 
sonality in which it is no longer the soul (ψυχή) 
but the spirit (πνεῦμα), which is supreme. This is 
in full correspondence with the account given in 
the Gospels of the risen Christ, but needed to he 
definitely stated (cf. 1 P 318 RV). The analogies 
by which the possibility of such a body is indicated 
(vv.99-41) are to be regarded as (a) popular illustra- 
tions, (6) examples of the inexhaustible resources 
of God, and are not adduced as arguments, The 
crux of the doctrine is, ‘What continuity is there 
between the natural body resigned at death, and the 
spiritual body received at the resurrection?’ For 
this, another analogy is brought forward—that of 
the seed and the wheat plant; and here again we 
have an illustration which must not be pressed too 
closely. It does not imply that the writer believed 
that there really is as it were a seed in the dead 
body out of which the new body will be developed 
(cf, Weber, Jiid. Theol.? p. 369; Hughes, Dict. 
Islam, art. ‘ Resurrection’). Nor do St. Paul’s 
words necessarily imply that view of the doctrine 
which from the Apologists onwards was general in 
the Catholic Church, namely, that the matter which 
constituted the former body at the time of death 
will be collected, and that the former body will 
thus be reproduced in all its members. The 
passage lends itself quite as readily to Origen’s 
suggestion of a ‘ratio que salva est’ (Or. de 
Principiis, Il. x. 3): see Westeott, Gospel of Re- 
surrection, . 8 7. In considering the difficulties 
attending the idea of the preservation of identity 
in the body, 1t must not be forgotten that difficulties 
also attend the conception of a continuous identity 
of the soul. 

(2) fs St. Paul's teaching consistent with itself ?— 
It is urged by Teichmann (op. cit.) that St. Paul’s 
view in 1 Thess. is purely Judaic (echt Jitidische). 
It is true that he says nothing in 1 Thess. of the 
‘change’ which is so prominent in the teaching of 
1 Co 15, but this is no proof that it did not then form 
part of his expectation. 1 Co 15 is described by the 
same writer as ‘a compromise’; and strongly con- 
trasted with 2 Co 5, a contrast which must now be 
examined. (a) In 2Co 5* the resurrection body is 
described as ‘our habitation which is from heaven,’ 
an expression which is not strictly consistent with 
the resurrection or retention of the former body as 
inl Co15. But the inconsistency is no more than 
is allowable in speaking of a really indescribable 
event. The notion of a previously prepared body 
brought to the soul to be animated by it surely 
could not have definitely presented itself to the 
apostle’s mind without being at once discarded. 
And it is further to be observed that vv.!+? have 
verbal coincidences with Mk 1458, which, although 
a partly inaccurate statement of Christ’s words, 
may very well have been known to St. Paul and 
have influenced his choice of expressions. (6) 2Co 
δ' has been held to imply that St. Paul expected 
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the resurrection body immediately upon his death. 
But this is not proved by his use of the present 
tense (ἔχομεν), which only expresses the certainty 
of his hope. Norisit proved by ἐὰν καταλνθῇ, for 
ἐάν need not here, as in some cases, be rendered 
‘whenever,’ but may retain its strictly conditional 
force, and so express the doubt which St. Paul still 
felt as to whether his ‘carthly house’ will really 
be dissolved by death, or be changed at the Lord’s 
coming without dissolution. Nor, again, does his 
expectation of being with the Lord as soon as he 
leaves the body (5°) imply that his resurrection 
would then take place (if mdeed the term ‘ resur- 
rection’ be applicable to such a view, which is 
hardly the case), for, in another Epistle in which 
he expresses the same expectation of being im- 
mediately with Christ in case of death (Ph 153), he 
makes it perfectly clear that the change of the 
body of humiliation into the body of glory does not 
occur until the Second Coming (Ph 3°"), It may be 
replied that the change described in Ph 3°* refers 
only to those who shall be alive at the Coming, 
among whom St. Paul has again begun to include 
himself (cf. Ph 1%), But this can hardly be pressed 
in face of his definite expectation for himself of 
resurrection from the dead in Ph 3!!. We therefore 
conclude that he expects to be with the Lord before 
the Parousia in a disembodied state. Tcichmann’s 
arguments are largely based on a detached note 
on 2 Co 5 in Schmiedel’s Hand-Commentar, pp. 
200-202, and on Schmiedel’s exegesis generally. 
It should be added as a supplementary considera- 
tion that the supposed abandonment by St. Paul 
of belief in an intermediate state would present a 
serious difficulty in view of the miracles of raising 
the dead recorded in NT. It is snrely inconceiy- 
able that a soul already invested with a glorified 
body should be recalled to exchange it for an 
earthly one. 

(3) Lhe two resurrections.— Ve have already 
seen under OT that this expectation belongs to 
the earlier stages of the doctrine. TF irst came the 
hope of resurrection for righteous Israelites, and it 
was only by degrees that the expectation was 
extended to wicked Israelites, and afterwards to 
the Gentiles. In Lk 14" we have perhaps some 
sanction given to a distinction between the resur- 
rection of the righteous and that of the wicked, 
and in Lk 2035 they that are accounted worthy to 
attain that world and the ‘resurrection from the 
dead’ are spoken of as (all of them) ‘sons of God.’ 
The conclusion to be drawn is, not that Christ 
taught that only the righteous will be raised, but 
that their resurrection is to be thought of as 
separate from that of the wicked. This distinction 
seems to be confirmed by Jn 5”, and to be followed 
by St. Paul in Ac 24". With this clue we can 
scarcely fail to see the same thought in 1 Th 4%, 
where the resurrection of the dead in Christ is 
spoken of quite without reference to any general 
resnrrection, though this must not be inferred 
from the word ‘first.’ This word is correlative to 
‘then’ (ἔπειτα), which introduces as the second 
event the ‘rapture’ of the living. Again, in 1 Co 
1558. 24 there seems to be a distinction between the 
phrases ‘they that. are Christ’s’ and ‘the end,’ 
which latter expression may cover the general 
resurrection and the judgment. Lightfoot (on 
Ph 3") distinguishes firmly between ἡ ἐξανάστασις 
ἡ ἐκ νεκρῶν, ἀνάστασις ἐκ νεκρῶν on the one side, and 
ἡ ἀνάστασις τῶν νεκρῶν on the other; the former two 

hrases being equivalent to ἀνάστασις ζωῆς, and the 
atter phrase to ἀνάστασις κρίσεως, Jn 5°. And 
indeed it would be hard to explain St. Paul’s words, 
Ph 3! ‘if by any means 1 may attain,’ if we 
suppose that what he desired to attain to was 
merely that resurrection which is certain for all. 
The only other explanation of such an aspiration 
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is that he had given up belief in a resurrection of 
the wicked. On the whole, it appears that there 
must be some distinctive character in the resurrec- 
tion to life, both as to causation and nature, which 
has not yet been brought out adequately in 
theology. Thus we are led to return to the 
difficulty stated above (ii. A) as arising from the 
teaching of the Lord in Jn 5 and ὃ. Christ’s 
promise to raise His hearers in the last day is 
conditioned by belief on the Son (Jn 65), and their 
resurrection 18 represented as an act of grace 
extended to them by Christ (Jn 57 6% 5), although 
it is also said that ‘all who are in the tombs shall 
hear his voice and shall come forth’ (5%). Now 
St. Paul’s teaching distinctly follows the same 
line: ‘He that raised up Christ Jesus from the 
dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through 
(or because of) his Spirit which dwelleth in you’ 
(Ro 8"), which limits this Divine operation to those 
in whom the Holy Spirit dwells. 1 Co 154 is a 
fuller statement of the same thought. The body 
there spoken of is spiritual, i.e. a fit organ for the 
i deft a description which cannot refer to any but 
the saved. 1 Co 15” has been quoted on the other 
side as proving that all (both righteous and wicked) 
shall be made alive in Christ. But ‘all’ probably 
means all who are already in relation to Christ as 
believers. See Meyer, Kommentar ®, ed. Heinrici, 
on the verse. It must be acknowledged that the 
line of teaching in the above passages makes 
strongly at first sight for a resurrection of the 
righteous only, and, in short, for the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. But inasmuch as this 
view can be earried through only by dint of very 
rough dealing with the text of the NT in several 
passages, 6.6. Jn 5°, it may be concluded that while 
‘life’ (Jn 6%) and its equivalent, the indwelling 
Spirit (Ro 8"), are both the cause and the earnest 
of resurrection for believers, they are nevertheless 
not indispensable to such a resurrection as 1s 
involved in the presentation of the rest of man- 
kind in an embodied state before their Judge. 

(4) From the doctrine of two resurrections, in 
whatever form it be accepted, arises the ques- 
tion, Will there be an interval between them, and 
if so what oceursin it? 1 Co 157-6, arguing from 
Ps 110], seems to imply that there is an interval 
during which Christ subdues al] His enemies. 
much more definite statement occurs in Rev 20%, 
where the interval is a thousand years—‘ the rest 
of the dead lived not till the thousand years should 
be finished.’ In this passage the first resurrection 
is placed at the beginning of the millennium, and 
at the end of it follows not a second resurrection 
but the ‘second death.’ Itis beyond the scopc of 
this article to show that in the first three centuries 
belief in a millennial reign of Christ on earth was 
gencrally accepted in the Church. See esp. Justin, 
Dial. Ixxx. 1; Tren. v. 33ff. The interpretation 
given by Augustine* to Rev 20! is that the first 
resurrection is the spiritual awakening which 
began to work in mankind after the coming of 
Christ, 7.e. the resurrection in its mystical aspect ; 
and that the millennium of Rev 20 is the period 
from that awakening onwards. He supports this 
explanation of the reign of the saints by the con- 
stant use in NT of ‘kingdom’ as equivalent to 
the Church militant. This is hardly satisfactory 
as an exposition of the passage in question. It is 
rather an exposition of passages in the Prophets 
and the sayings of Christ which underlie Rev 20 ; 
and as such it has real value. The history of the 


**De hoc ergo regno militia, in quo adhuc cum hoste con- 
fligitur, et aliquando repugnatur pugnantibus vitiis, aliquando 
et cedentibus imperatur, donec veniatur ad illum pacatissimum 
reenum, ubi sine hoste regnabitur; et de hac prima resurrec- 
tione que nune est, liber iste (86. Apoc.) Bic loquitur.’—Aug. 


de Civ, Det, xx. 9; and see also vi.-x., which are full of interest 


throughout. 


Church has been a history of the subjugation of 
the world to Christ, slow but progressive. Such 
a view, however, if adopted in reference to Rev 20, 
would contradict the identification of ‘the first 
resurrection’ with ‘the resurrection of the just,’ 
which must, so far as we can see, be taken in 
other passages to mean a literal resurrection. The 
interpretation of Rev 20 is beset with difficulties 
and contradictions, which are well stated by 
Milligan, Lectures on Apoc., Lect. vi. The sugges- 
tion of a considerable interval of time between 
the resurrection of the just and that of the unjust 
has therefore no secure basis. The significant 
contribution of the Apocalypse is the clearness 
with which the resurrection of the wicked for 
judgement gh τ in it, which can hardly be dis- 
missed on the ground that the book 15 ultra- 
Judaic. See, further, art. MILLENNIUM. 

There remains to be dealt with in a few words 
what is probably the latest book in the Canon 
(1 Jn 3°). St. John first disclaims knowledge of 
the nature and conditions of our future state, and 
then in three words, ὅμοιοι αὐτῷ ἐσόμεθα (‘we shall 
be like him’), gives the substance of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. Our 
resurrection will be on the pattcrn, so to speak, of 
His. Not only does His resurrection answer all 
doubts as to the possibility of resurrection for us, 
but it also answers sufficiently the questions in 
which those doubts express themselves, namely, 
as to ‘how’ and ‘wherewith.’ In one respect the 
parallel between His resurrection and ours appears 
to fail. But a little reflexion will show that the 
difference involved in the reanimation of a body 
not yet decayed, as was the case in [His resurrec- 
tion, and the clothing of the soul with a body 
which has to be reconstituted, is of no great 
weight, inasmuch as the change which passed on 
the Lord’s human body at resurrection must have 
been of so fundamental a character, that although 
outward identity was preserved, yet the natural 
body had given place to something wholly different. 

The extenuation of the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead into a natural or conferred 
immortality of the soul to avoid on yo 
arising from the limitation of our knowledge, 
evacuates the force of St. Panl’s teaching as to the 
ideal sanctity of the human body, e.g. 1 Co 64, and 
sacrifices the moral value of a sense of its high 
destiny. Again, it breaks up the Pauline con- 
ception of man as body, soul, and spirit, all capable 
of being preserved entire without blame (1 Th 5”). 
Even if we hesitate to accept St. Paul’s psycho- 
logy, we must confess that the only self which we 
know is a self constituted of body as well as soul. 
St. Paul’s expression of Christian hope is not 
deliverance from the body, but redemption of the 
body. The redemption of the body is the last 
stage in the great process of adoption (υἱοθεσία) by 
which we are made ‘sons of God’ (Ro 8”). 

LITERATURF.—W. R. Alger, Critical Llistory of the Doctrine 
of a Future Life, with Bibliography by Ezra Abbott (the latter 
also pub. separately); Schultz, O7' Theology (Eng. tr.), vol. ii, 
pp. 382-398; Beyschlag, ΝΊ Theology (Eng. tr.); Schtier, 
HJP § 29, ‘Messianic Hope’; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem 
Tode; Teichmann, Die Paulinisehen Vorstellungen von Aufer- 
stehung und Gericht ; Oheyne, Origin of the Psalter, Lect. viii. 
part ii.; Commentaries on 1 and 2 Co, especially Meyer's 
Kommentar, ed. Heinrici, Schmiedel'’s Hand-Commentar, and 
Klépper’s Second Corinthians; articles in Herzog, PRE, by 
Kiibel, and in Hauck, PR#3, by Schaeder ; articles on Esciat- 
oLogy in present work ; Westcott, The Gospel of the Resurrection ; 
Sir G. G. Stokes, Immortality of the Soul (a short pamphlet). 
By far the most important modern works are Salmond’s Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality ; and, on different lines, Charles’ /'schat- 
ology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, with which should be read 
the same author's Book of Enoch. Seealso Thackeray's Relation 
of St. Paul to Contemp. Jewish Thought, ch. v. (published after 
the foregoing art. wasin type). Fuller accounts of the literature 
will be found at the end of the three articles on EscHaToLoey. 
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3% Ragau).—The son of Peleg, Gn 1144, 1 Ch 155, 
Lk 3%. The ethnological signification of the name 
is uncertain. Von Bohlen has even suggested its 
identity with Rhages in Media; Ewald (Μὲ. 1. 
268, Eng. tr.) conjectures Arghana at the sources 
of the Tigris; some think of Itughwa in the 
Shammar mountains in Arabia (see Sprenger, Geog. 
Arab. 233, 294), others of the Aramzan Hw ua in 
S. Babylonia, often mentioned in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions from the time of Tiglath-pileser 11. 
onwards (see Delitzsch, Paradies, 238 ff. ; Schrader, 
KAT? 117 [COT i. 102]. Mez (Gesch. der Stadt 
Harrén, 23) makes Reu the name of a god; but see 
Dillm, Genesis, ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


REUBEN (1π|νὴ; LXX Ῥουβήν [E in Gn 30% 
Ῥουβίμ] ; but Jos. Ant. 1. xix. 7, etc. ‘PodBydos, ὅτ. 


[Lee] δα 403 Radi, and similarly [so Dillmann 


on Gn 2987) in Arab. and Eth. Versions and some Gr. 
MSS Ῥουβίλ, ‘Pov87\).—The etymology is quite un- 
certain ; MT spelling makes the name=‘ Behold a 
son.’ Gn 29, playing upon the form of the word, 
finds in it a suggestion of ‘He hath looked upon 
my distress’ (r@’a beonyt), and possibly also of ‘ He 
will love me’ (ye’éhabhani). Josephus (/.c¢.) states 
that the word meant, ‘It had happened to her 
according to the compassion of God,’ 2.6. J, 
None of these derivations are probable. Baethgen 
(Bettrdge, p. 159) prefers the reading Reuben, and 
sees in it a strengthened form of the Arabic proper 
name f#w’ba, found in an African inscription as 
the name (in the form fubatis) of a Palmyrene. 
If Reubel is read, he would explain it as re’u-bel or 
re’u-b-el, ‘seen by [cared for by] Bel or El,’ and 
not, as some have taken it (with Gad and Asher), 
as the name of a god. Dillmann (on Gn 29°?) 
prefers the reading Reubel, and connects it with 
Arab. rv’bdl, ‘wolf’; Ball (on Gn 29%, 5.801) 
suggests a connexion with the Egyptian ra-uban, 
but prefers to derive from Arab. γο δ, ‘a chief 
who mends matters, a big, portly chief,’ from 
reba, ‘to mend.’ The form 5x-31 occurs as a 
proper name in Aramaic inscriptions (Lidzbars: , 
p- 367); and it seems possible that, whichever 
reading is preferred, the root 27 ‘ great’ underlies 
the word (note Reuben’s position as firstborn). Cf. 
Lagarde, Onom. Sacra, s.v.; Gray, HPN pp. 65, 124. 

In J, Reuben is the firstborn of Jacob, and the 
son of Leah, Gn 29%"; he finds mandrakes for her, 
304; and lies with Bilhah, the slave- girl whom 
Rachel gave to Jacob as a concubine, 905, Per- 
haps in the original narrative of J this episode 
was placed after Jacob’s death, and was a legiti- 
mate incident of Reuben’s succession to his father 
(Addis, but cf. below). In the Blessing of Jacob 
(possibly incorporated by J in his work), Gn 49%*, 
in the text as it stands, Reuben is the firstborn, 
and is denounced for the act of incest. 

In E, Reuben appears only in the story of Joseph, 
as making an unsuccessful attempt to save him 
from his other brothers, 37° %,* and as offering 
his sons as pledges for the safety of Benjamin. 

In P, Reuben is Leah’s son and Jacob’s first- 
born, 357, 46% °=R, etc, 1Ch 24. Gn 485 ap- 
parently implies that the birthright was trans- 
ferred from Reuben and Simeon to Ephraim and 
Manasseh. This is expressly stated of Reuben in 
1 Ch 5}, and his incest is given as the reason. 

Reuben is often regarded as merely the epo- 
nymous ancestor of the tribe, and the primitive 
traditions as tribal history cast in the form of 
personal narrative. See next article. 

W. U1. BENNETT. 

REUBEN (Tribe), REUBENITES, CHILDREN 
OF REUBEN, derivatives, etc., of Reuben, Roubdel, 


*In 3771 Reuben has been substituted for Judah by an 
editor. 


ete.—(Cf., throughout, GAD for the treatment of 
matters common to the two tribes, which is not, 
as a rule, repeated here). 

i. EARLY History.—The relation of Reuben to 
the other tribes is indicated genealogically by the 
statement that Reuben was the firstborn, the son 
of Leah, that he committed incest with bilhah, 
and that the birthright was transferred to Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; 7.¢. in early times Reuben was the 
most powerful tribe and enjoyed the hegemony, 
which passed at a later period to Ephraim and 
Manasseh. The incest incident is variously inter- 
preted. Either the tribe retained a lax sexual 
morality abandoned by its fellows ; or it in some 
way assailed the rights of the Bilhah tribes, Dan 
and Naphtali. If the latter view is taken, the 
reference must be to events before the Exodus; 
otherwise it is impossible to determine whether 
these traditions refer to events before or after the 
Conquest. In the narrative of the rebellion of the 
Reubenite chiefs Dathan and Abiram against 
Moses (Nu 16, JE), we may have a reminiscence 
of an attempt of Reuben to assert its ancient 
rights as premier tribe. 

As a ‘son’ of Leah, Reuben is grouped with 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, and Dinah. 
This arrangement docs not agree with any known 
ecographical or political conditions, and may be 
a reminiscence of the state of afiairs before the 
Exodus. 

In P, etc. (Gn 46°, Ex 614, Nu 26°, 1 Ch 5°), the sons 
or clans of Reuben are Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and 
Carmi; and, at the Exodus, the prince of Reuben 
is Elizur ben-Shedeur (Nu 15 2! 79° 1018), and the 
teubenite spy is Shammua ben-Zaccur (Nu 13°), 
Buchanan Gray (HPN p. 197) is inclined to regard 
Shaddaiur [Shedeur] as one of a set of names which 
are ‘archaic artificial formations,’ not improbably 
created by the author of P, rather than ‘names 
actually current at any period.’ He seems to 
favour a similar view as to Elizur (p. 199). FP also 
tells us that Reuben numbered 46,500 (Nu 131 2!) 
at the first census, and at the second 43,730 (Nu 
267). Reuben occupies the first place in Nu 15:39 
265, but the fourth place in 2! 7° 10%, In the 
order of marching in the wilderness, Reuben 
headed the ‘camp of Reuben,’ which was on the 
south side, and also included Gad and Simeon, 
Nn 2. 

ii. THE CONQUEST. — Reuben was associated 
with Gad in the occupation of Eastern Palestine, 
in co-operation with the other tribes in the Con- 
quest of the West, and in the return across the 
Jordan, and the various incidents connected with 
the erection of a great altar (see GAD 11.). 

iii. THe TERRITORY OF REUBEN; ef. GAD Iii., 
Map and Table of Cittes.—Besides minor references, 
we have two main accounts of the territory: (a) 
Nu 3237-38 (JE) ‘The Reubenites built Heshbon, 
Elealeh, Kiriathaim, Nebo, Baal-meon (their names 
being changed), and Sibmah : and gave other names* 
unto the cities which they builded.’ These cities 
lie in a district about midway between the Jabbok 
and the Arnon, but nearer to the southern stream, 
Dibon and Aroer, given to Gad in the preceding 
paragraph, are to the south of the Reubenite cities; 
so that the territory of Reuben seems to have 
been an enclave in that of Gad. There is no 
trace of these cities being called by different 
names either before or after—Beth-baal-meon is 
only a variant of Baal-meon. The writer cannot 
intend to tell us that the Reubenites gave to 
their cities the names of foreign gods, Nebo and 
Baal; so that those given are the ancient names, 


/and the new names are not mentioned here or any- 


where else. Perhaps, as Dillmann suggests, the 
writer meant that the Reubenites did not use such 
* *Gave other names’ often omitted by critics as a gloss. 
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names, but substituted others unconnected with the 
worship of false gods. This list may indicate the 

eographical relations of Gad and Keuben at some 
flourishing period of the Israelite monareliy. (6) 
Jos 13, P (using earlier sources?). The northern 
boundary of Reuben is a line drawn about E.N.E. 
eastwards from the northern end of the Dead Sea, 
or due E. from some point on the Jordan a little 
farther north. 
Heshbon. 


been identified, the cities assigned to Reuben else- 
where in P (Jos 20. 21) and in 1 Ch 6 fall in this 
district. The statements of P may not rest upon 
any actual knowledge of historical geography, but 
state a theory as to the legitimate claims of 
Reuben. (ὁ) In 1Ch 5%” the Chronicler (so 
kittel, SBOTZ) tells us that a Reubenite clan 
Joel (so apparently) occupied Aroer, as far as 
Nebo and Baal-meon; but also mentions a Gadite 
clan Joel. If these statements rest on ancient 
tradition, we have a trace of the confusion arising 


The line passed a little north of | 
The W. boundary is the Dead Sea and | 
the Jordan, the 5. boundary is the Arnon, the E. | 
boundary is not defined. As far as they have’ 


as carried captive by Tiglath-pileser. On the 
other hand, they are kept quite separate in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49) and the Blessing of 
Moses (Dt 33); and the latter document shows us 
that Gad was flourishing when Reuben had been 
reduced to insignificance. Probably Gad and 
Reuben were associated at the Conquest, and 
through the proximity of their territories; but, 
after the Conquest, the prevailing tendency to 
lapse from national unity to tribal isolation 
loosened the ties between the two eastern tribes, 
till Reuben was overwhelmed by some catastrophe, 
and its remnants became absorbed in Gad. 

Apparently, at and immediately after the Con- 
quest, Reuben was still an important tribe. In 
the Song of Deborah it is referred to before Gad, 
and at greater length— 


‘By the watercourses of Reuben 
There were great resolves of heart. 
Why satest thou among the sheepfolds, 
To hear the pipings for the flocks? 
At the watercourses of Reuhen 
There were great searchings of heart. 
Gilead ahode heyond Jordan’ (Jg 615-17),* 
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from the close association of the two tribes: clans 
and territories were reckoned sometimes to the 
one, sometimes to the other. 

The district assigned to Reuben is described 
under MOAB. 

iv. HISTORY AFTER THE CONQUEST.—lIt is diffi- 
cult to determine how far Reuben had a history 
separate from that of Gad. In Nu 32 and in the 
narratives in Joshua, Reuben and Gad are con- 
stantly associated, and, as we have seen, were 
somewhat intermingled in their territorial settle- 
ments. This relationship probably arose out of 
the arrangements made during the period of the 
Conquest, and were not due to any previous special 
connexion between the two tribes; Reuben is a 
‘son’ of Leah, Gad of Zilpah, Rachel’s slave. ’s 
usual grouping (Nu 219 ete.)— Reuben, Simeon, 
Gad—in the history of the Exodus is a reflexion of 
later conditions. Reuben and Gad [Gilead] are 


mentioned consecutively in the Song of Deborah 


a3 having both held aloof from the war against 


Thus, at this time, Reuben was still much occu- 
pied with flocks and herds, perhaps altogether a 
pastoral, semi-nomadic people ; and was too little 
interested in its western kinsfolk to join the 
muster against Sisera. 

In Jg 20. 21 (RP* on JH) the eastern tribes take 
part in the war against Benjamin. The Blessing 
of Jacob, a document of the early monarchy (B.c. 
1000-850), opens by referring to Reuben; thus, 
according to MT— 

‘Reuben, thou art my firsthorn, my might, and the heginning 
of may strength ; : 
The pre-eminence of dignity, and the pre-eminence of power. 
Uncontained as water, thou shalt not have the pre-eminence ; 
Because thou wentest up to thy father’s hed : 
Then defiledst thou it: he went up to my couch.’ 
The sense is obscure, and the text doubtful; but 
the lines seem to suggest that at this time Reuben 
was still powerful; but in bad odour with the 


* Moore (PB) emends the text and translates— 
‘Great were the dissensions in the divisions of Reuhen. 
Why didst thou remain amid ash-heaps, 


Sisera. The two tribes are also associated in | 


; : | Listening to pipings at sheepfolds? 
2K 10 as ‘smitten’ by Hazael, and in 1 Ch 5°6/ f 


Gilead sat still beyond Jordan.’ 
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other tribes, possibly on account of lax sexual 
morality (Dillmann), or for political reasons, or 
because the tribe had in some way violated some 
Israelite tradition as to religious observances. Jos 
22 may be based on some such reminiscences. 

Another view is that these lines are an explana- 
tion, after the event, of the ruin of the tribe; 
but, if this were the case, we should expect some 
more definite and circumstantial reference to the 
calamity. 

In 1 Ch 5%- 18-22, according to Kittel (9807) 

art of the material added by the Chronicler to 
his sources, we read that, in the time of Saul, the 
Reubenites had much cattle, and in conjunction 
with Gad and Eastern Manasseh possessed them- 
selves of the cattle and conquered the territory of 
the Hagrites, and ‘dwelt in their stead till the 
Captivity ’ (see HAGRITES). The same stratum of 
Chronicles (so Kittel) makes the following state- 
ments as to the Reubenites in the reign of David. 
In 1 Ch 1938. 81 amongst the Israelites who came to 
David at Hebron to make him king were 120,000 
from the Eastern tribes; and, according to 1 Ch 
2053, David appointed 2700 Levites of Hebron as 
ecclesiastical and civil officials over these tribes ; 
and 1 Ch 9715 states that the chief of the Reuben- 
ites in his reign was Eliezer ben-Zichri. No doubt 
the Reubenites often engaged, with varying suc- 
cess, in border warfare with the neiglbouring 
tribes; and tradition may have preserved re- 
miniscences of a victory over the Hagrites. The 
statistics are probably obtained by the Chronicler’s 
familiar conjectural reconstruction of history. 

Kittel, however, considers that the statement of 
1 Ch 11%, that among David’s mighty men was the 
Reubenite chief Adina ben-Shiza with thirty fol- 
lowers, is derived from some ancient source no 
longer extant. 

According to an ancient source preserved in 
1 K 47-8, Solomon divided the country into twelve 
districts, three of which lay east of Jordan. The 
southernmost is described as ‘tlie land of Gad (so 
Benzinger with LXX [B]; MT has ‘ Gilead’), the 
country of Sihon’;* Reuben, in common with the 
majority of the tribes, is not mentioned. <At the 
disruption Reuben fell to the Northern kingdom, 
1K 11". 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33), a document 
composed in the Northern kingdom under either 
Jeroboam I. or II., Reuben is still mentioned first ; 
perhaps, however, only through the influence of 
the earlier Blessing of Jacob. The verse runs— 

‘Let Reuben live, and not die; 
Yet let his men be few’ (RY).t 
This verse implies that Reuben had become alto- 
gether insignificant. So, too, the Moabite Stone 
mentions most of the Reubenite cities as occupied 
or conquered by Moab; it speaks of the Gadites, 
but does not name Reuben. Hence before the 
time of Mesha (a younger contemporary of Ahab), 
Reuben had long lost the country to the east of 
the Dead Sea, if it ever held it, and was merged in 
Gad, When or how Reuben lost its power and 
prosperity we do not know; the change may have 
been gradual. On the one hand, Renben was the 
outpost of Israel towards the S.E. deserts, it was 
exposed to hostile neighbours on both its southern 
and eastern frontiers, and constantly bore the 
brunt of the predatory habits of the Bedawin ; 
on the other, it was Ἐπ isolated from the 
other tribes geographically, and, according to 
the * Blessings,’ had alienated their sympathies. 
Reuben may have suffered through the weakening 

* *Og,’etc., isa lategloss. The last clause of v.19 is obviously 
corrupt both in MT and LXX}; Benzinger emends ‘A prefect- 
general was appointed over all the prefects.’ 

t Improbable renderings are; ‘And let not hig men’ (RVm), 


and ‘May he not die, or his men become few’ (Dillm.). See, 
further, on this passage, art. SIMEON (Tribe). 


of the power of Israel in the latter part of the 
reign of Solomon, and at the time of the dis- 
ruption. 

The Chronicler (1 Ch 5% *-°5) associates the 
Reubenites with Gad and E. Manasseh, as occu- 
pying E. Palestine, till the two and a half tribes 
were carried captive by ‘Tiglath-pileser, and 
mentions Geerah ben-Baal of the clan Joel as 
chief of the Reubenites at that time. No doubt a 
remnant of Reuben remained amongst the Gadites 
up to this captivity. 

Certain indications suggest that other Reubenite 
clans took refuge in Judah, and became merged in 
that tribe. ‘T'wo of the clans of Reuben as given 
in P and Chron. bear the same names as two clans 
of Judah, viz. Hezron and Carmi,* Gn 46” 32, 1 Ch 
41; and P also mentions (Jos 15 18”) the stone of 
Bohan the Reubenite as a landmark on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin. 

Ezk 48% *! makes provision for Reuben in the 
restored Israel; and Reuben is one of the twelve 
tribes enumerated in Rev 75, LGesides GAD, ef. 
Moab. W. H. BENNETT. 


REVEL (νυ; LUXX 'Ῥαγονυήλ). --ο 1. A son of 
Esau by Dasemath, Gn 3642-18-17) ] Ch 155-37, 
2. Ex 2, Nu 10%(AV in the latter Raguel). See 
HoBAB and JETHRO. 3. The father of Eliasaph, 
the prince of Gad, Nu 2", called (probably by 
mistaking 1 for 1) DEVEL in 115 7447 10°, The 
ΤΙΝ ee everywhere ἱΡαγονήλ. 4. A Benjamite, 
ΤΣ 95, 


REUMAH (A387; A [Β is wanting here] ἱΡεηρά, 
D ‘Penud).—The concubine of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, Gn 224, 
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1. INTRODUCTION.—Il. Yitle.—The first word of 


iii 


| the Book of Revelation gives the current title not 
only to this book, but to the class of literature to 
which it belongs. 
' not occur again in Rev., and does not here slenify 


The word ‘apocalypse’ does 


a literary product. The title which the book 
* Unless we read Chelubai in 1Ch 41, 
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suggests is rather ‘the words (07 the book) of the 
prophecy of John’ (18 227 10.18.19), Certainly the 
title ‘Apocalypse of John’ (SC, etc.) implies a 
different use of the word ‘Apocalypse’ from that 
which the NT attests. The book is introduced 
not as the Apocalypse of John, but as ‘an apoca- 
lypse of Jesus Christ.’ God is the ultimate author 
of the revelation. He gave it to Christ, and 
Christ, through His angel, to His servant John, 
who therefore testifies to that which is ultimately 
‘the word of God,’ and more immediately ‘the 
testimony of Jesus Christ,’ though it can also be 
called ‘whatsoever things he saw’ (1%, οἵ, 1+ }9). 
The plirase ‘apocalypse of Jesus Christ’ here 
means, not a revelation of Him (i.e. tlie Parousia, 
as in 1 Col’, 2 Th)’, 1P 17: 13 43), nor a revela- 
tion concerning Him, but a revelation by Him 
concerning the future (ef. Gal 17 6 where the 
revelation is by Christ, but also concerning Him 
—a self-revelation). 

2, Canonicity.—There is probably no trace of 
Rev. in the Apostolic Fathers (Zahn, Gesch. d. NT 
Kanons, 1. 954f.). IEgn. ad Hph. xv. 3 does not 
necessarily imply Rev 21°; still less does ad Phil. 
vi. lrequire Rev 3%, Papias is the first to attest, 
not the apostolicity, but the credibility of Rev., 
according to Andreas, bishop of Ceesarea (Cappa- 
docia), who in his commentary cites two remarks 
of Papias on Rev 12’. Their source, however, is 
unknown, and Euseb. does not directly mention any 
reference to Rev. by Papias (H# Il. xxxix.). He 
does, however, say that Papias based his chiliasm 
on apostolic statements, which he tool< literally, 
instead οἱ figuratively as he should have done. It 
is true that when Irenzus appeals in favour of 
the reading 666 (131%) to presbyters who had seen 
John (Her, Vv. xxx. 1; Euseb. HF Vv. viii. 5), we 
naturally think of Polycarp or Papias as his 
authority. But this is not a matter about which 
Iren. would naturally remember what, as a boy, 
he had heard the aged Polyearp say; and if he 
had been able to appeal to Polycarp, he would 
have done so by name. It is achat tradition 
rather than recollection on which he rests. 

Justin (Dial. lxxxi. 15) is the first to declare that 
Rev. is by ‘John, one of the apostles of Christ’ (cf. 
Euseb. Iv. xvili. 8), Melito, bishop of Sardis 
(170), wrote a lost work on the ‘ Rev. of John’ 
(Euseb. Iv. xxvi. 2). This is important, since 
Sardis is one of the seven Churches. Theophilus 
cited Rev. (Euseb. Iv. xxiv. 1), and sodid Apollonius 
(Euseb. V. xvili.). Irenseus was a defender of the 
apostolic authorship of the Gospel, Epistles, and 
Rev. of John (for Rev. see Her, 1V.xx. 11, V. xxxv. 2, 
‘ John the Lord’s disciple,’ elsewhere simply ‘ John,’ 
I, xxvi. 3, IV. xiv. 2, etc., or without name). Iren. 
took his high estimation of the book with him to 
the West. It was regarded as ‘sacred Seripture’ 
by the Churches in Lyons and Vienne in A.D. 177 
(Euseb. Vv. i. 10, 58; Zahn i. 901, 203f.). Tertullian 
cites Rev. frequently, and attests its recognition in 
Africa, as by ‘the Apostle John’ (c. Aarcion. iii. 
14, 25). Clement of Alex. cites it and other apoca- 
lypses also, and puts value upon them. So also 
does Origen, in spite of his opposition to chiliasm, 
which he eseapes by allegorical interpretation. 

For the Roman Church, the eschatology of 
Hermas is significant for its independence of 

fevelation. The book stands, however, in the 
Muratorian Canon without suspicion (‘ John, too, 
in the Apocalypse, although he writes only to 
seven Churches, yet addresses all’); and after the 
elaborate defence of it vy Hippolytus against 
Caius, its canonicity remained established for the 
Western Chureh. 

But though hardly any other book in the NT is 
so well attested in the 2nd cent., there were already 
those who denied its authority, and its place in the 


Canon of the Eastern Church was long uncertain. 
The objections appear to have rested on dogmatic 
grounds, though they required to be maintained 
by a denial of the apostolic authorship of the book. 
Marcion, as was inevitable, rejected the book 
because of its strongly Jewish character (Tert. 
c. Marcion. iv. 5). On the other hand, the Mon- 
tanists, with their high appreciation of the new 
Cliristian prophecy and the strongly eschatological 
type of their Christianity, held the book in high 
esteem; and it was in opposition to them that 
the well-known, long-remaining antipathy of the 
Eastern Church to Rev. was developed. 


Epiphanius (Heer. li. 83) tells of a sect which rejected John's 
Gospel and Rev., and aseribed both to Cerinthus. He calls them 
Aloyi, which suggests that the reason for their criticism was the 
Logos Christology, in which the Gospel, the First Epistle, and 
Rev. agree. The sect would then be anti-Gnostic, as the choice 
of Cerinthus for the author would indicate. Epiph. says they 
supported their view by the fact that there was no Christian 
Ohurch at Thyatira [Rev 218], where this sect had its seat. They 
are further described as being averse to the sensuous and ex- 
travagant form of the apocalyptical language, the significance 
of angels, etc, 

Treneeus (1. xi. 9) describes a ccrtain sect which rejected 
John’s Gospel on account of its doctrine of the Paraclete, and 
not only contended against false prophets, but would exclude 
prophecy from the Church altogether. Since this ground for 
the rejection of the Gospel would be even more conclusive against 
Kev., and since Epiph. himself says that the Alogi opposed the 
Spirit and denied its gifts, Zahn (i. 223-227, 237-262, 11, 967-973) 
concluded that this was the same sect that Epiph. called Alogi, 
and that it was an anti-Montanist, rather than an anti-Gnostic, 
movement. Now Epiph. probably got his information about 
the Alogi from Hippolytus (6. 190-235 A.p. at Rome), who knew 
a sect which rejected both books because of the support which 
the Gospel, in its doctrine of the Spirit, and Rey. in its pro- 
phetic character, gave to Montanism. Against these Hippolytus 
wrote in defence of tbe Gospel and Revelation. He also wrote 
another book against Caius, a presbyter of Rome, in defence 
of Revelation. This Caius, in a controversial writing against 
Proclus the Montanist (Zuseb. 11. xxv. 6, 111. xxviii. xxxi. 4, VI. 
xx. 5), had evidently rejected Rev., ascribing it, as the Alogi 
did, to Cerinthus. The citation in Eusebius (11. xxviii. 2) reads ; 
‘Cerinthus, through revelations professing to have been written 
by a great apostle, brings before us marvels which he falsely 
claims were shown to him through angels, asserting that after 
the resurrection there would be an earthly kingdom of Christ, 
and that men dwelling in Jerusalem will again be subject to 
desires and pleasures. And being an enemy to the Scriptures of 
God, he said that a period of a thousand years would be spent 
in nuptial festivities.’ The long dispute as to whether this 
referred to our Rev. must be regarded as ended by the publica- 
tion, by J. Gwynn (Hermathena, vi. 597-418), of fragments of 
the reply of Hippolytus to Caius, from which it is evident that 
Caius, who was not one of the Alogi (not a heretic), argued in 
detail against the harmony of Rev, with the rest of the NT, 
using some of the arguments of the Alogi, and in all probability 
ascribing it, and not sonie other apocalypse, to Cerinthus (so 
Zahn, Bousset, Holtzmann, ete., against Gwynn). 

Zahn dates the writing of Caius against Proclus about A.p. 210, 
and the reply of Hippolytus in defence of Rev. about 216. It is 
evident that Caius did not question the Gospel of John. After 
this, no Western Church writer seriously questioned Rev. 
(though see Jerome’s position, below). 


In the East, Dionysius of Alexandria (A.D. 255), 
a pupil of Origen, wrote a temperate and scholarly 
eriticism (Euseb. Vif. xxv.), In which he argues 
that Rev. is not by John the apostle. He reviews 
previous criticisms, evidently among others that of 
Caius, mentioning the hypothesis that Cerinthus 
was its author. Hedoes not reject the book out 
and out, since others valued it, but cannot himself 
understand it; and proves, by an elaborate com- 
parison as to literary character, language, and 
composition, that it 1s not by the author of the 
Gospel and the First Epistle of John. It is indeed 
by some holy and inspired man whose name was 
John. There were many οἱ that name (e.g. John 
Mark), and it is said, he adds, that there are two 
monuments in Ephesus, each bearing the name of 
John. The ground of the rejection of its aposto- 
licity by Dionysius was probably in part a sense 


' of its difference from John’s Gospel, in part the 


Hellenist’s aversion to sensuous hopes, and to the 
chiliasm which made room for such hopes. 
Eusebius, who gives the argument of Dionysius 
at some length, evidently sympathized with his 
view, though his own judgment wavers. He in- 
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clines to ascribe Rev. to the Presbyter John of 
whom Papias wrote (Euseb. 1%. xxxix.: ‘It is 
probably the second [John], if one is not willing to 
admit thatit isthe first, thatsaw the Apocalypse’). 
His doubt as to the place of the book, whether 
among the Homologoumena (accepted) or among 
the Notha (rejected), is expressed in Il, xxv. 4. 
He emphasizes the rejection of the book by good 
churchmen, and does not mention the almost 
certain use of it by Papias, or the elaborate 
defence of it by Hippolytus. Yet he cites many 
words in its favour. 

After Euseb. the opposition to Rev. was for a 
time general in the Syro-Palestinian Church. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Caéech. iv. 33-36) does not name it 
among canonical books; nor does it appear in the 
Canon 60 of the Synod of Laodicea (ὁ. ὅ60 3), nor 
in Canon 85 of Apost. Const, viii. (Zahn, ti. 177 ff., 
197 fi., 101 ff.); nor is it in the list of Gregory of 
Nazianzus (76. 216 f.), nor in the so-called Synopsis 
of Chrysostom (id. 230). Neither Chrysostom nor 
Theodore of Mopsuestia mentions the book, and 
Theodoret does not acceptit. It does not appear 
in the Chronography of Nicephorus, or in the List 
of 60 books (1b. 298, 290f.). The Nestorian and 
Jacobite Cliurches did not receive it (Bousset, p. 
25). 

The question as to the origin and significance of this attitude 
of the Syro-Palestinian Church leads back to the striking fact 
that Rev. (with 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, Jude) did not originally stand 
in the Syriac NT (Peshitta). It has been supposed that it was 
still wanting in the Philoxenian version, but Gwyun argues that 
the version he edited belonged to that translation (Uhe Apoca- 
lypse of St. John in Syriac, 1897). Was the book, then, wanting 
in the Canon of the Syrian Church from the beginning? An 
affirmative auswer is made douhtiul by the apparent references 
to Rev. in Ephraem. It is not ceriain, however, that Ephraem 
used Rev., the question being involved in questions of text and 
of authenticity (see Bousset, 21-23). Gwynn (pp. c-cv) believes 
that the book was excluded ‘hy ignorance rather than of set 
purpose’ from the Peshijta Canon, and remained unknown to 
Syriac-speaking Christians for perhaps four centuries, except to 
the few who could read it in Greek, among whom he reckons 
Ephraem. Even after translation into Syriac, the hook never 
became familiarly known in any of the Syrian Churches, Their 
religious thought and rich liturgical literature remained practi- 
cally uninfluenced by it. Bousset thinks the dominance of 
another type of eschatology, the Apocalypse of Antichrist, 
helped to effect the exclusion of Revelation. 


The Greek Church yielded only slowly to the 
decision of the Western, and admitted the book 
into its Canon. In Egypt, where the opposition 
first developed in orthodox circles, it was sooner 
overcome. Athanasius, and others after him, re- 
cognized the book. The first Kastern commentary, 
that of Andreas, belongs to the 5th cent., and the 
next, that of Arethas, to the 9th. Each begins 
with a defence against doubts as to the canonicity 
of the book. 

In the West, after the elaborate defence of 
Hippolytus, Jerome alone shows the inflnence of 
Eastern doubts. The Eastern Church, he says, 
receives Hlebrews; the Western, Revelation. He 
inclined to accept it (Zp. ad Dardanum, 129), 
but elsewhere (in Psalm. 149) he puts it in a 
middle elass between canonical and apocryphal. 
This suggestion did not bear fruit until Carlstadt 
(1520), at the beginning of the Reformation, made 
a threefold division of NT books, corresponding 
to that of the OT in Hebrew, and put in the 
third, least authoritative, class (with the OT 
‘Hagiographa’), 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, 
James, Hebrews, Revelation. Of these seven, 
which are ‘of third and lowest authority,’ Rev. 
stands last, on the verge of being apocryphal. 


Luther at first (Preface in Translation of NT, 1522)expressed a 


strong aversion to the book, declaring that to him it had every | 


mark of being neither apostolic nor prophetic. Apostles spoke 
clearly, without figure or vision, of Christ and His deeds ; and no 
prophet in the OT, tosay nothing of the NT, deals so entirely with 
visions and figures. It iscomparable only with 4 Ezra (2 Esdras), 
and he cannot see that it wasthe work of the Holy Spirit. More- 


makes about his book (2218-19), and the promise of blessedness 
to those who keep what is written in it (18 227), when no one 
knows what that is, to say nothing of keeping it, and there are 
many nobler books to be kept. Moreover, many Fathers re- 
jected the book ; and though Jerome says it is above ali praise, 
and has as many mysterics in it as it has words, yet he cannot 
prove this. ‘Finally, every one thinks of it whatever his spirit 
imparts. My spirit cannot adapt itself to the book, and a 
Sufficient reason why I do not esteem it highly is that Christ 
ig neither taught nor recognized in it, which is what an apostle 
ought before all thingsto do.’ Later (1534), Luther finds ἃ possi- 
bility of Christian usefulness in it, aud gives its message in words 
well worth quoting: ‘Briefly [Rev. teaches that] our holiness 
18 in heaven where Christ is, and not in the world before our 
eyes, as some paltry ware in the market. Therefore let offence, 
factions, heresy, and wickedness be and do what they may; if 
only the Word of God remains pure with us, and we hold it dear 
and precious, we need not doubt that Christ is near and with 
us, even if matters go hardest; as we see in this Book that 
through and above all plagues, heasts, evil angels, Christ is 
still near and with His saints, and at last overthrows them’ 
(translation of Westcott, Canon, 1889, p. 483). He atill thought 
it a hidden, dumb prophecy, unless interpreted, and wpon the 
interpretation no certainty had been reached after many efforts. 
His own interpretation of the book as anti-Papist may have 
led him to a more favourable opinion of it. Put he remaincd 
doubtful about its apostolicity (Preface to Revelation in the 
edition of 1545), and printed it, with Llebrews, James, Jude, as 
an appendix to his New Testament, not numbered in the index. 
The other three doubtful books, 2and 3 John and 2 Peter, it 
Was not so natural to separate from 1 John and 1 Peter. In 
this way these four books were printed in Luther's Bible as late 
as the 17th cent. So also in Tindale’s New Testament. ‘In 
general the standpoint of the Reformation is marked hy a 
return to the Canon of Eusebius, and consequently by a lower 
valuation of Hebrews, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, James, Jude, and 
Revelation’ (Holizmann, Hinleitung, p. 157). 

Zwingli regarded Rev. as ‘not a Biblical book’; and even 
Calvin, with his high view of inspiration, does not comment on 
2and 3 John and Revelation. Only gradually was the effort to 
maintain such a deutero-canonical class of books in the NT 
given up, as the dogmatic displaced the freer and more his- 
torical attitude toward the Bible. 


In general it may be said that Rev. has main- 
tained its place in the Canon, in spite of doubts 
and assaults, not because of its extravagant claims 
to inspiration and authority, not because of its 
visionary form, and not because of its eschat- 
ology, but rather in spite of all these, which were 
marks also of the many apocalypses, Jewish and 
Christian, that the Church rejected.* Nor can 
it be said that belief in its apostolic authorship 
kept the book in the NT, for this was very 
early denied, and could as easily be set aside, as, 
for example, that of the Apocalypse of Peter, 
which the Church rejected. The real reason, 
for the sake of which apostolic authorship was 
maintained, was the consciousness that, on the 
whole, the religious faith and feeling of the bool 
predominate over its apocalyptical form, and 
give to apocalyptical language, which the majority 
cannot understand or accept in its literal sense, 
practically the value of figure for the emotional 
expression of Christian faith and hope. It is 
really as Christian poetry, rather than as the 
disclosure of minysteries of the unseen world and 
oi the future, that the book has been valued, and, 
because valued, preserved and canonized by the 
Christian Church. 

A book, however, which has been canonized 
because of its general contents, and the spirit 
behind its form, will inevitably be used by many 
for its details literally taken. So used, Kev. has 
often had a harmful influenee, setting thought 
upon useless tasks, and stimulating self-centred 
and morbid hopes and fears. If one puts over 
against this the wonderful ministry of comfort and 
strength in times of trial which the book has 
rendered, he may find justification both for the 
doubts and for the final decision of the Church 
regarding its canonicity. 

3. History of Interpretation.—The history of the 
interpretation of Key. is an interesting chapter in 


* Christianity has been in certain sects and at certain times 
apocalyptical in temper, but not on the whole. Many apo- 


' calypses were treasured as sacred by sects and at times, whicb 


over, he does not like the commands and threats which the writer | were leit aside by the Church as a whole and in the end. 
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Church history ;* but it is an inseparable part of a 
much larger chapter which it would be quite im- 
possible to write here. Harnack (Hist. of Dogma, 
i, 129 fh, 167 1f.) describes the two contrasted, 
though not mutually exclusive, cunceptions of 
Christianity, the eschatological and the spiritual, 
the relations of which make one of the chief 
themes in the history of Christian thought. The 
earlier eschatological view gave way, especially 
under the influence of Greek thought, to the 
spiritual conception of salvation. Chiliasm, of 
which Rev. was the one clear and authoritative 
source, ‘is found wherever the gospel is not yet 
Hellenized.’ It is evident that where Hellenistic 
views prevailed Rev. must be either rejected or 
spiritually interpreted. 


Among chiliasts, besides Cerinthus, the heretic, are Papias, 
Justin, lrenssus, Hippolytus, Tertullian—the early defenders of 
the authority of Revelation. Origen, on the other hand, could 
receive the book and yet oppose a chiliastic conception of 
Christianity. The Kastern Church in general, as we have seen, 
followed the easier method of rejecting or neglecting the book. 
In the West, Victorinus (6. 303) commented on the book in a 
chiliastic (t.e. literal) sense ; but a greater influence was exerted 
by the Commentary of Tyconius (before 380), whose interpreta: 
tion is spiritualistic. Through him ‘the Latin Church finally 
broke with all chiliastic inclinations and all realistic eschat- 
ology’ (Bousset, 63). The ‘thousand years’ denote the present 
period of the Church between the First and the Second Coming 
of Christ. He was followed by Augustine (de civitate Det, xx. 
7-17) and Jerome. 


The possession of world-rulership by the Church 
took away tle ground for cliliastic hopes, and re- 
moved both the circumstances and the temper out of 
which Rev. caine. There was, however, a revival 
of the prophetic spirit in the Middle Ages, in re- 
action against ecclesiasticism and the secular spirit. 


From the protesting order of the Franciscans, who attempted 
to recover the character and spirit of apostolic Christianity, 
came a Chiliastic interpretation of Rev. about A.D. 1200, by 
Joachim of Floris. In Commentaries on Jeremiah and Isaiah 
under his name the end of the world was fixed at 1240 (Rev 118 
12°) and then at 1290. The woman (Rev 17) was already inter- 
preted of the Romish Church by these pre- Reformation reformers, 
and this, together with a like application of the heasts of ch. 13 
to Rome and the Pope, inevitably became a standing feature 
of Protestant commentators fron Luther onwards; with ex: 
ceptions, such as Grotius (1644) and Hammond (1653-1659). 


Over against this enticing but flagrant misuse 
of the book, Catholic scholars in part sought for 
other historical applications of these figures (Turks, 
Mohammed, ete.) ; but in part made a beginning 
of a more correct nicthod of interpretation by 
seeking in events of the author’s own time, in 
the Jews and the Roman empire, for the clue to 
his predictions. 


So especially Aleazar (1614), a Spanish Jesuit of Antwerp, who 
maintained that Rev 1-11 was aimed against Judaism, chs. 12 ff. 
against Rome. This correct effort to interpret Rev. in the light 
of the events of its own time was carried forward by Grotius, 
Hanimond, Clericus (1698), Wetstein (1752) and others, at first 
with too much reference to Judaism and the fall of Jerusalem, 
but finally with a growing recognition of Rome as the object of 
the book's denunciations (Semler (1769, ete.), Corrodi (1780), 
BRichhorn (1791)). The reference to Nero, in the wounded head 
(ch. 13), which had been found already by Victorinus (303), and 
again in a Jesuit commentary (Juan Mariana), was introduced 
into Protestant exegesis by Corrodi. This so-called contem- 
porary-historical (by some called ‘ preterist’) method of inter- 
pretation (t.e. by reference to historical events of the writer’s 
own time) was most fully carried to completion in the great 
works of Licke (lersweh einer volistandigen Einleitung tn die 
Offenbarung, 1832, 2nd ed, 1852), Bleek (Vorlesungen tiber die 
μοὶ, 1862), and Ewald (Comm. in Latin, 1828, Die Johann, 
ἐπε ὰ τὰν 1862), So also Volkmar (1862), Disterdieck (Meyer, 
1859-87). +* 

in general these writers date the book before 70 (Rev 111-18); 
regard it as written chiefly against Rome ; and find in it a pre- 


* See Lticke, Binl. in die Ojfenbarung?, 1853; Holtzmann, 
Hand Commentary, iv. Ὁ. 280 ff.; Bousset, Kommentar, pp. 
1-141. 

t To Liicke was especially due the recognition of the fact 
that Rev, is not an isolated book, but is one of a class, that it 
belongs in kind to the Jewish apocaljpses, and is to be inter- 
preted as they are. The fact that Daniel contains allusions to 
the Greek empire and to Antiochus Epiphanes was a strong 
reason for accepting the apparent references in Rev. to Rome 
and Nero. 
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diction of the return of Nero, The interpretation of the number 
666 as Nero Cesar seems to have been made independently by 
several scholars (Fritzsche, Benary, Hitzig, Reuss, Ewald (?)). 
With this understanding and dating of Rev., Baur affirmed its 
apostolicity, and made it a monument of the original Jewish 
Obristianity. 

Against this method conservative theologians 
still attempted either new interpretations οἱ the 
book as a summary of Church history (the ‘ Church- 
historical’ or ‘continuously historical’ method, 
Hengstenberg, Ebrard, etc.), or a reference of its 
predictions to events still future, the end of the 
world (the endgeschichtliche, ‘futurist’ method, 
Khefoth, Zahn), A method which is in some 
sense intermediate between these is one that sees 
in Rev. not definite events in Church history, but 
symbolic representations of good and evil prin- 
ciples, their conflict and the coming victory of the 
cood (Auberlen’s reichsgeschichtliche Methode). 

A similar standpoint is occupied by Milligan (Commentary on 
the Apocalypse; The Rev. of St. John, Baird Lectures, 1886; 
Discussions on the Apocalypse, 1893; The Bk. of Rev. [Iix- 
positor's Bible], 1899. The Apoc. embraces the whole period 
from the First to the Second Coming of the Lord. It sets 
before us within this period the action of great principles and 
not special incidents, We must interpret in a spiritual and 
universal sense that language of the Apoc. which appears at 
first sight to be material and local), So also Benson (The 
Apocalypse, 1900) maintains that Rev. unveils Jesus Christ as 
present in this world, and His enemies, Satan and his agents, 
who are all principles not persons or historical characters, ‘the 
principles which maintain the self-deceiving half of human 
nature in its death struggles with a Divine Wisdom which 
slowly vanquishes it’ (p. 176). 


It is, of course, true that beneath every book 
there are certain fundamental beliefs and hopes 
capable of being generalized and taken out of 
all historical relations. It is true also, as we 
shall see,.that the allusions, for example, to Nero 
are not so clear as we should expect of one who set 
out to describe him in symbol, But the principles 
which these writers look for are still less clearly 
symbolized, and it is a fundamental mistake to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that such principles are 
everywhere intended, and also that the teachings 
of Rev. must agree with all other teachings of the 
NT and with the judgment of the Christian con- 
sciousness. The history of the book in the Canon 
might well have kept others from the bondage of 
this assumption, as it kept Luther and the early 
Reformers. But the assumption is no longer 
possible for those who approach Biblical study in 
a historical spirit. For such, the effort to find in 
the book allusions to events of its author’s time 
is natural, and this method is destined to general 
acceptance. Of late, however, a growing convic- 
tion has arisen that this contemporary-historical 
method is not sufficient by itself to solve all the 
problems of the book. 

The first question to arise concerned the unity 
of the book. As prophetic books like Isaiah and 
Zechariah and apocalypses such as Enoch are 
composite, it was natural to raise the question 
with reference to Rev., and to remove by literary 
analysis the unevenness in structure and the want 
of harmony, both in historical references and in 
doctrinal views, that had troubled interpreters. 
Theories of composite origin have been advanced 
in two general forms: (1) The book is in its 
present form a unity, but its author made use of 
various documentary or traditional sources, of 
Jewish or Christian origin, incorporating them 
in his work. (2) The present book is the result 
of one or more revisions of an older Jewish or 
Christian apocalypse, or more than one. 


Weizsicker, who gave the impulse to this effort at literary 
criticism, held the former of these two views:* ‘We have in 


* The history of these efforts has been told by Holtzmann, 


| Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1891; Barton, AJ7h, 1898; A. Meyer in 
Theol. Rundschau, 1897; and in fuller detail by Rauch, Die 
| Offenbarung des Johannes, 1894, and Bousset, Komm. p. 127 ff. 
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this writing, which is as certainly pseudonymous as are all 
apocalypses, a compilation, which in its origin is already a 
compilation ; and in its various strata, which certainly reach 
far back, it testifies in itself alone to an extensive practice of 
(Christian) prophecy’ (Theol. Lit.-Zeitung, 1882). The first 
efforts after detail were, however, made on the basis of the 
second theory.—Vdélter, a pupil of Weizsicker, in a series of 
works (Die Entstehung der Apok. 1882, 1885; Das Problem der 
Apok. 1893), attempted to construct a primitive apocalypse of 
A.D. 65-66, which the author revised after Nero’s death. Three 
or four other revisers added to the work, to the last of whom 
the letters are due. V6lter argues on the basis of (1) want of 
formal and material connexion, (2) reference to ditierent his- 
torical situations, (3) doctrinal differences, especially as to 
Christology. Some of his observations are just, but his solu- 
tion of the difliculties is arbitrary and unconvincing.—Vischer 
(Die Offenbarung Johannis, eine jiidische Apokalypse in christ- 
licher Bearbettung, 1886) put forth a simpler and more attractive 
hypothesis, which, appearing with Harnack’s hearty approval, 
won many adherents. He believed Rev 41-225 to be a Jewish 
apocalypse set in a Christian framework (1-3. 22621) with a 
slight Christian revision (59-14 79-17 1211 139.10 141-5. 12.13 153 1615 
1714 199.10.13b 294-6 215b-8 and all references to the Lamb). His 
starting-point is Biblico-theological, the presence in the book of 
Jewish by the side of Christian ideas. Ilarnack (Nachwort) 
admits that this does not in itself involve Jewish authorship, 
but regards that hypothesis as necessary in this case. 

Weyland (Omwerkings en compilatie-hypothesen toegepast 
op de Apocalypse van Johannes, 1888) elaborated Vischer's 
theory by supposing two Jewish sources. The oldest (3) con- 
tained (omitting slight and obvious Christian words or phrases) 
10. 112-48 12,13. 14611 152-4 16. (part, esp. 13-14) 1911-21 20, 211-8, 
z.e. the little book, Jerusalem and the two witnesses, the 
appearance of the dragon and beasts and their final overthrow 
the last judgment and the new world. The later source (δ) 
contained 110.12-17.19 4, 51-7 6, 71-8.9-17 (part) 8.9, 1114-18 142.3 
155 1617b.-20 1414-20 17, 18, 191-6 219-27 291-11 ἐδ. the seven seals 
and trumpets, the fall of Babylon (Rome), and the new 
Jerusalem. These were united by a Christian redactor who 
added (besides occasional phrases) 11-9- 18.20 9, 3, 141-5 161-17 
197-10 997%a. 12, 13. 16-22, 

Weizsacker in his Apostolic Age rejected these and similar 
efforts at analysis, and held to his original suggestion that the 
book is a unity; but its author has made use of various older 
materials, apocalyptical visions, fragmentary in character, and 
has introduced these in such a way as often to interrupt his 
plan. Such pieces are 71-8. 9-17 111-13 121-11.12-17 13, 17, 

Sabatier (Rev. de Théol. et de Phil. 1887, and Les origines 
litteraire et la composition de l’apoc. de St. Jean, 1888) defends 
asimilar view. The Christian writer introduced foreign oracles 
into his work, viz. : 111-13 121-1318 146-20 1613-16 171-192 (18244) 
1911-2010 219-229, 

= similar is the view of Schoen (L'origine de Τ᾿ Apoc. 
1837). 


This view of the composition of Rev., which does 
justice both to its general unity of plan and style 
and to the breaks in its plan and the contrasts 
in its thought, and does not attempt the impossible 
task of reconstructing complete lost books, has 
gamed the adherence of an increasing number 
of competent critics. It is the view of Jitilicher 
(Hinlettung in ὦ. NT, 1894). It 15 also the view of 
Gunkel and of Bousset, though these two scholars 
have carried the problem of the interpretation of 
Kiev. on to a new phase. 

On the other hand Spitta (Ofenb. Johannis, 
1889), who had reached his main conclusions in- 
dependently before the appearance of Vélter’s 
work, attempts an claborate analysis in which 
every verse and word is ascribed to its source. 

The basis of our present book is held by Spitfa to be a 
primitive Christian apocalypse, containing the letters and the 


seals (14-6. 9-19 2-3, [omitting the conclusion of each letter, 27, 
etc.] 4-6, 81 79-17 199%b. 10 238. 10.13, 16.188. 20.21), He believes that 
this was written by John Mark, about 60 Α.Ὁ. To this a later 
Christian added two older Jewish apocalypses ; one is from the 
time of Caligula (13314 refers to an illness from which he 
recovered ; 616 [1318] = Taies Keicup), occasioned by his effort 
to erect his image in the temple (13°8.12i%), It contains (a) 
71-8 82-5, (b) 86-921, (0) (915) 101-7, (61) 11045) 19 191-27 1218_1318 141-11 
1613-20, (6) 1911-211. 53.62. The other Jewish source is put back 
to the time of Pompey ({srael’s first conflict with Rome, and 
the danger of the temple). It is composed of (a) 1010. 2a. Ba. 9b-11 | 
(0) 111-13. 15.17.13, (0) 1414. 20 1524, (dD) 155-1612. 17.21, (6) 171-5. 6b 
181-198, (f) 219-22%.15, All other parts are from the hand of 
the reviser. 


Spitta’s work contains much that is of great 
value, but scholars generally agrec that such 
minute analysis is impossible, that the book has 
a greater unity than this theory admits, and that 
in particular to ascribe the seven seals, trumpets, 
and bowls to three different hands is to over- 


look one of the unmistakable characteristics of 
the final writer. Yet Briggs (Jlessiah of Apostles, 
1895, chs. 9-15) goes even further in this direc- 
tion. His analysis but not his view as to author- 
ship [epistles, seals, bowls, and probably trumpets 
being attributed by Briggs to one author, the 
Apostle John (pp. 308, 369)] is followed by Barton 
(AJ Th, 1898). 

It is not to be concluded that the many laborious 
and ingenious efforts at literary analysis have 
been without value, even though they have lcd to 
no agreeing result, There has been increasing 
agrcement as to certain general pomts. The book, 
though probably the work of one writer, 15 not the 
original product of one mind or one occasion. It 
contains sections which appear to be foreign to 
the rest, and may well be of Jewish origin, though 
the line between Jewish and Jewish-Christian 1s 
one impossible to determine. 7108 111-18 12. 13. 17 
quite certainly belong to this category, and there 
are other scctions which may have been taken 
by the writer in practically finished form from 
apocalyptical tradition (6.5. 18. 20, 21°-22*), This 
result, however, important as are its bearings on the 
interpretation of the book, since it relieves us of the 
necessity of findmg one type of religious thought 
or one historical situation in all parts, by no means 
solves all or even the more umportant problems of 
historical exegesis. 

Gunkel (Schdépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und 
Endzeit : Hine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
uber Gen. 1 und Apoc. Joh. 12 (1895)) sharply 
formulated one of these outstanding problems— 
that concerning the ultimate origin, the first 
meaning, and subsequent history of that tradi- 
tional material from which apocalyptical writers 
drew. He criticized both the methods in which 
critical scholars had treated the book—that which 
looks everywhere for figurative references to his- 
torical events of the writer’s time, and that which 
devotes itself to literary analysis as an end. Ac- 
knowledging that some of the apocalyptical figures 
are allegories of current events (Dn 7. 8, Enoch 85ff., 
4 Ezr 11f., Rev 13.17), and also that criticism must 
separate some sections from their setting, he yet 
urges that tradition largely fixes the form of the 
ficures, and that the apocalyptical writer uses 
then not with freedom, but with reverence; not 
ercating them as a poetical embodiment of well- 
known persons and events, but seeking in them 
for the clue to the mystery of the present and 
future. ‘The history of tradition is therefore niore 
important than the history of literary composition. 
Tradition is, in fact, the real author of an apoca- 
lypse, and it is this fact that gives the writer his 
deep conviction of the truth of Ins predictions. 
Except where it 1s expressly indicated, it 15 not to 
be assumed that references to historical ct fe 
and cvents are hidden behind the apocalyptical 
imagery. With reference to most of such images 
(6.7. 01-11 Ols-21 1]38-18. 716|195.14. 156 ρ5.11 (cf. 4 Eizr 485) 
11!-2 618 16. 6!2-!7), Gunkel declares the contem- 
porary - historical method bankrupt. Even in 
ch. 13, where the first beast is the Roman empire, 
and in ch. 17, where the woman is the city (home), 
many details are not to be explained historically. 
Here Gunkel carries his opposition to the ruling 
method so far as to deny the almost universal 
opinion of critics that Nero is indicated by the 
beast and its} number (pp. 3101, 33611). Of 
Gunkel’s specific argument, which is to illustrate 
and vindicate his method, viz. that Rev 12 is ulti- 
mately an otherwise lost Babylonian myth of the 
birth of Marduk, the conqueror of the Dragon, 
more will be said below. Other clements taken 
from Babylonian mythology Gunkel found, especi- 
ally in chs. 13 and 17, but also in the seven angels, 


| stars, candlesticks, eyes (p. 294 ff.), the twenty-four 
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elders (302 ff.), Harmagedon (263 ff.), the number 34 
(266 ff.), the number 666 (374 ff.). 


Bousset adopted Gunkel’s method in Der Antichrist in der 
Ueberlicferung des Judentums, des neuen Testaments und der 
neuen Kirche (1895), and attempted to show that an essentially 
fixed apocalypse of Antichrist, originating in Judaism, can be 
traced from the New Test. down through the Middle Ages; and 
that this tradition is essentially independent of Rev., though 
Rev. at certain points shows dependence upon it. In his 
Kritisch-excgetische Kommentar (Meyer, 1896), Bousset, on the 
question of composition, follows the method of Weizsicker, 
regarding the book as a unity, but seeing in many sections 
apocalyptical fragments introduced by the writer from existing 
tradition, in part Jewish in origin. In several of these frag- 
rents Bousset finds parts of the Antichrist-tradition (718 111-18 
1311-17 1414-20) : others also may well be of Jewish origin (131-10. 18 
17 [with whicb should probably go also 1612-21 and 18], 219-228), 
while 12 is of foreign but apparently not of Jewisb origin. 
Bousset’s treatment of various matters of detail will be men- 
tioned in tbe course of this article. 

Holtzmann (finlettung in d. NTS, 1892; Hand-Commentar?, 
1893) recognizes indications of a double historical background 
(soon after the death of Nero, and in tbe reign of Domitian), but 
does not go beyond the recognition of two or more streains in 
the book, and bolds chiefly to the contemporary - historical 
method of interpretation, though now recognizing also the 
importance of tradition as a source of the writer's material 
(Lehrbuch der nevtest. Theol. i. 463-476). 


The relative value of the three methods of 
interpretation last discussed—the contenporary- 
historical, the literary-critical, and the tradition- 
historical—is still a matter of debate (see Well- 
hausen, Skizecn κι. Vorarbeiten, vi. 1899, pp. 215- 
249, and Guukel, Zeitschr. f. wissenschl. Theol. 
1899). Each in a measure limits or controls the 
application of the other, and the right of each, 
within its bounds, may fairly be said to be estab- 
lished. Yet they do not, taken together, wholl 
cover the ground. On two general lines, much 
work remains to be done. One is the psychological 
study of apocalyptical writing, the other is the 
historical relations of the Christianity of Rev.,— 
esp. the relation of its eschatology to that of Jesus 
and to that of St. Paul, and the relation of its 
Christology and Soteriology to the Pauline and 
the primitive apostolic. (Gunkel at first. put for- 
ward his tradition - historical method as also a 
psychological explanation of the apocalypse. The 
writer’s belief in the truth and inviolable sanctity 
of his mysterious message could arise only from 
actual vision (which the nature of the material 
and the tendency of the modern mind exclude), or 
from the real antiquity of the material, before 
which the writer himself stood with awe. But 
Gunkel himself is new inclined to allow the actu- 
ality of visionary experiences (as psychologists 
recognize them) in eonnexion with the writing of 
apocalypses (see the Introduction to his translation 
of 4 Ezra in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigraphen d. AT, 
1906, and Preface to the 2nd ed. of his [Virkungen 
des Heiligen Geistes, 1900). The most significant 
effort in this direction, and the occasion of Gunkel’s 
modification of his former position, is Weinel’s 
Wirkungen des Geistes und der Gcister, 1899. 

On the other hand, the question so vital to an 
understanding of the beginnings of Christianity, 
whether the Christology and Soteriology of Rev. 
are Pauline, anti-Pauline, or independent of Paul- 
inism, remains quite unanswered ; as does the other 
still more vital question whether the eschatology 
of Rev. (given as the dictation of Jesus, 11 22'*)is 
based on that of the Gospels, and ultimately on the 
teaching of Jesus, or is the source of the eschat- 
ology whieh the Gospels wrongly ascribe to Him. 

The final problem of the interpreter is, of eourse, 
to get back as fully as possible into the mind of 
the writer. Two main paths are now open that 


lead toward this result in the ease of Revelation. | 


(1) The study of apocalyptical literature in general ; 
(2) the study of the eontents, plan, sources (so far 
as known), historical situation, and teachings of 
the book itself. These two paths will be pur- 


sued in the following discussion. Two other paths 
invite exploration—(1) the psychologieal study of 
trance and eestatie conditions and phenomena in 
religious history, (2) the origin and relations of the 
apocalyptical and the spiritual types of Christian 
thought in the lst cent. These two paths must be 
opened by further research, in the latter ease most 
of all in the Gospels, before results can be sum- 
marized in an article like the present. 

In following the two main paths just indicated, 
the following presuppositions will be in part 
assumed as a result of the history of criticism, in 
part, it is hoped, proved by the discussion —(]) 
Rev. is an apocalypse among others, and is to be 
viewed and interpreted as such. (2) Rome is that 
embodiment of evil against which the book is 
chiefly directed, whose overthrow it immediately 
predicts. (3) The book makes use of apocalyptical 
materials from various (often probably from Jewish) 
sources, so that the question as to the place of a 
given section in the writer’s plan, its meaning in 
his use of it, is to be kept distinct from the ques- 
tion of its original meaning and use, and the 
interpreter at many points has a twofold task. 
(4) It may not infrequently happen that the writer 
receives from tradition details which have no 
meaning at all for him, but which he retains as 
parts of the picture. The traditional meaning is 
in such cases the only one for which we need to 
search ; and often we can only say that it belongs 
to tradition, since the clue to its meaning is lost. 
(5) In such cases, and in various others, the possi- 
bility is open that the writer uses such material 
for its poetie value, and not because of a reverence 
which prevents his altering it. 

ii, THt.NATURE OF APOCALYPTICAL WRITINGS. 
—The Book of Rev. calls itself a prophecy, and its 
author classes himself among prophets; but the 
book is called by us an apocalypse, and we have 
applied this title to certain other Jewish books, 
and some Christian adaptations and imitations of 
them, which we distinguish somewhat sharply 
from prophecy. Our interpretation and estima- 
tion of Rey. is deeply affected by this classification. 
What, then, is the apocalypse in its distinction 
from prophecy ? We cannot avoid some preliminary 
discussion of this question (though see, further, 
APOCRYPHA i., APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, PRo- 
PHECY), as it bears on the nature of our book and 
the way in which it should be used. There are 
still some who class Rev. with the prophetic rather 
than with the apocalyptical writings of Israel (e.g. 
Zahn), and there are some who class it with apoca- 
lypses, but regard the apocalyptic as a higher 
form of inspiration than the prophetic (see Terry, 
Biblical Apocalyptics, 1898, pp. 11, 12). Since such 
views strongly affect interpretation, it is essential 
to understand the historical relation of the two 
forms of writing and the place of Rev. in relation 
to them. 

The transition from prophecy to apocalypse was 
effected in the OT itself. It was not a sudden 
but a gradual transition, nor is the contrast at the 
end an absolute one. Thechange is usually traced 
to Ezekiel for its beginning. Daniel is the oldest 
book which has complete apocalyptical form ; and 
it remains the classical example and type of this 
kind of writing. Yet anticipations of eertain 
marks of this literature can be found in earlier 
prophets, especially in Isaiah (e.g. Vision of God, 
ch. 6; description of Day of J”, ch. 2; perhaps the 
inviolability of Jerusalem), and genuinely pro- 
phetic traits are not wanting in Daniel (cf. 9115), 
or even in other apocalypses from Bk. of Enoch 
to 4Ezra. Thecharacter of the Book of Daniel 
deserves somewhat elose attention because of its 
fundamental significance and many special points 
of contact with Revelation. 
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1. Book of Daniel.—(a) Oceasion and message.— 
The Bk. of Daniel appeared during the religious 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. Its aim was 
the encouragement of patient endurance and 
fidelity amid persecution. It taught this lesson in 
yart by stories (histories) illustrating the safe- 
ceeping by God of those who resist the tempta- 
tions and endure the violence of the world-power 
in its hostility to God; in part by predictions of 
the approaching end of the power now threatening 
and atHicting the people of God. 


Antiochus shall die by a judgement of God (825 926. 27 1127. 45) 
after about 8} years (844 927 127.11.12), and the Greek world- 
enipire shall be overthrown (2+. 35. 44.45 711.26), This is to be 
accomplished not by human effort, but by God directly (256. 44. 45 
§25 79. 22.26), or through Gabriel and Michael, who contend 
with the gods of heathen nations (101°-111 121), After this a 
time of trouble shal] follow, testing the Jewish people, includ- 
ing some of the dead, and dividing the good from the wicked 
(1414.10), Then shall be established the kingdom of God, which 
is the world-kingdom of Israel, and is to endure for ever. 


(6) Underlying faith.—The general foundation 
on which this message rests, the underlying doc- 
trine of the book, is monotheism, the faith that 
all power is God’s; that ‘the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will’ (427+ 35. #2 521), and that times and seasons 
are in His hand, fixed by His purpose. This faith 
requires the inference that God’s rule must and at 
last shall be recognized by all kings and nations, 
and that He must, in the end, take His kingdom 
to Himself (95), and rule it through His own 
people (7114-22-27), But the very fact that the 
realization of God’s rule is future reveals the dual- 
istic element which stands over against mono- 
theism in the theology of the book. ‘The contrast 
between the present and the future, between this 
age and the age to come, reaches beyond the 
visible into the invisible world, and is connected 
with contrast and conflict there, finds there, indeed, 
its explanation. The seer who would understand 
the present perverse and intolerable course of 
history, with heathen nations at the head and 
Israel at the tail, must not only have the veil 
lifted that hides the future developments of God’s 
fixed plan, but must see behind the scenes those 
actions in the angelic world by which man’s history 
may be influeuced, in some sense, and for a time, 
even against God’s plan. 

(ὦ) Source and authority of the message.—W lence 
did the writer gain his certainty of the near 
approach of the fall of the existing world-empire, 
and the realization of the kingship of God, and of 
the beings and actions in the angel-world which 
explain present evils and are to efiect thcir end? 
The predictive parts of Daniel (chs. 7-12) could 
well be described, like Rev 1', as ‘revelations of 
God through his angel Gabriel to his servant 
Daniel.’ Gabriel’s communications are in part in 
the form of interpretations of dream-visions (chs. 
7. 8, ef. 2), but once he interprets an OT prediction 
after Daniel has studied it and prayed over it 
(ch. 9), and once Gabriel appears to Daniel after a 
three weeks’ fast, and declares to him directly (not 
through figure) mysteries of the spirit-world and 
of the future (chs. 10-12). 

The visions are described as real experiences, 
time and place being given, and the deep emotions 
of the seer deseribed + no 23 815-18. a7 08. “0 101-10. ma A 
The experiences seem to lie in the region of sleep 
or on its borderland (71:5 8* 10°). Their subjective 
reality seems to be in a measure confirmed by the 
intense seriousness which characterizes the book, 
and the writer’s evident belief in the value and 
Divine origin of his message. 

But, on the other hand, the book is unquestion- 
ably pseudonymous, and the visions contain, in 
the form of Gabriel’s disclosures about the future, 
wuch that was to the author really, and of course 


consciously, history. Is this consistent with the 
impression that the writer is describing really 
visionary, ecstatic experiences, or does it compel us 
to assume that the vision is throughout a literary 
form? ‘The problem is really a psychological one. 
How are we to explain the form of the book, that 
of visions and angelic interpretations, so as to 
explain both the fact that these consist largely in 
history disguised as prediction, and the fact of 
the writer’s emotion and conviction as to their 
contents? It is evident that this form served the 
writer’s practical purpose, for it showed that the 
present insupportable condition of his people was 
foreknown and determined by God, and it gave a 
ground for belief in the truth of predictions of 
really future events. But the emotion and con- 
viction of the writer seem inconsistent with lis 
use of a purely artistic, not to say artful, form of 
composition. 

We are undoubtedly helped towards a solution 
of the problem by the fact, whose significance we 
owe to Gunkel, that tle predictions of the apoca- 
lypse are not novelties, but rest in part on tradi- 
tion. ‘The foresight of Daniel coines to the writer, 
at least in part, through the study of the older 
pone The interpretation of the 70 weeks of 

er 251! 9910 is certainly of central significance in 
the book (ch. 9). But it is probable also that 
symbolical figures such as those of chs. 7 and 8 
(cf. 2) were not invented de novo by the author, 
but came to him from the past, and were regarded 
by him as mysterious types and forecasts of human 
history, in which he could find the future the 
more surely because he could find in them the 
past. ‘The pseudonymous form becomes both less 
offensive to us and more intelligible if we suppose 
that the writer was actually searching in ancient 
prophecies, and in apocalyptical traditions to him 
no less ancient, for previsions of the actual course 
of post-exilic Jewish history, in order that he 
might the more firmly believe and the more surely 
convince others that the present crisis is not a 
break in the plan of God, but a necessary stage in 
its unfolding, and that the promised deliverance 
isnear. It is possible also in this case to suppose 
that the interpretation came in connexion with 
deep emotional experiences. 

(d) Plan of the composition. — Daniel is char- 
acterized by an unmistakable unity of tone and 
general teaching; but unity in plan and in detail 
is not obvious, and various efiorts to prove com- 
posite authorship have been made. In fact the 
book is made up of ten quite distinct pieces, largely 
independent of each other (divided according to 
chapters, except the 10th, which includes chs. 10-12). 
Distinct apocalypses could easily be made of chs. 
2.7.8.9. 10-12. itis, however, the prevailing and 
probable view that the book, as we have it, comes 
from one author ; that the enemy of God and His 
people is everywhere Antiochus, and the hope every- 
where that of his speedy overthrow and the ruler- 
ship of Israel over the nations. The book, then, 
has no chronological sequence throughout ; it does, 
however, describe the present distress and the 
coming deliverance on the whole with increasing 
definiteness and detail in the successive ligures. Ch. 
7 is more explicit than ch. 2, while ch. 8 describes 
the Greek empire unmistakably, and chs. 10-12 
give almost a direct history (though still in vision 
form) of Antiochus iv. ‘This plan 1s accounted for 
as serving well the admonitory aim of the writer, 
which the stories also evidently serve. His plan 
is to give a clearer and fuller disclosure of the 
future as the book proceeds, but to enforce con- 
stantly in varied forms the lesson of the reality of 
| God’s rule and the safety of patient and enduring 

trust in Him amid present troubles. There is no 
anxiety about exact consistency throughout. The 


—— 
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overthrow of the Greek kingdom is at first the 
deed of God alone, but in the last vision Michael 
is the deliverer. At first the consummation seems 
to follow directly upon the fall of Antiochus, but 
in ch. 12 a period of trial for Israel intervenes 
before its glory. The stories teach a present de- 
liverance for the faithful, but at the end martyrdom 
and a deliverance only after death come into view. 

2. Characteristics of Apocalypses in comparison 
with Prophecy.—On the basis of this description of 
Daniel we may attempt a brief discussion of the 
characteristics of apocaly ptical literature in general 
in comparison with OT prophecy. 

(a) Situation and message.—In the case of the 
apocalypse the situation is always one in which the 
righteous are in trouble, because of the rule of a 
foreign power, and usually also because in the 
Jewish community itself those who have power 
and prosperity are the wicked, not the righteous. 
The message is that deliverance is soon to come, 
and for this men are to wait in patience and trust. 
The pre-exilic prophets, on the contrary, spoke in 
times of national prosperity and confidence of a 
coming day of J”, which would be a day of judg- 
ment on Israel at the hand of a foreign power. 
The message was one of repentance and righteous- 
ness that the threatened judgment might be 
averted, the sentence recalled. The prophets pre- 
dicted primarily judgment, not deliverance; the 
prediction was conditional, not fixed; and the 
practical inference was repentance, not patience. 

he change of message belonged in part to the 
change of situation which the Exile itself effected. 

(ὁ) The dualistic theology.—Bousset rightly calls 
4 Ezr 7° ‘The Most High has made not one world, 
but two,’ the inner principle of the apocalypse. 
The sharp contrast in which the kingdom of this 
world, which is the kingdom of Satan, is set over 
against the kingdom of God, can be partly explained 
as a result of tendencies within Judaism; but it 
seems probable that the Persian dualistic religion 
must be taken into account in order to explain this 
strange departure from the otherwise strongly 
marked monotheism of Judaism (see esp. Stave, 
Kinjluss des Parsismus auf den Judentum, 1898). 
In contrast to this dualistic tendency the older 
prophets were far more consistently, even if less 
theoretically and consciously, monotheistic, for they 
believed in the actual rule of the God of right- 
eousness in present world-history as well as in 
the coming age, in the visible and not only in 
the invisible realm. They therefore saw evidence 
of the nearness and reality of God’s rule in the 
presence and growth of the power of good; while 
the tendency of the apocalypse was to see in the 
erowing power of evil the evidence that God’s 
intervention, His reversal of human history, was 
at hand. 

(c) Lhe element of prediction.—Untfulfilled pro- 
pheey is the foundation upon which the whole struc- 
ture of the apocalypse was built. This was both 
the problem and the reliance of Jewish faith and 
hope. What was spoken must be literally accom- 
plished. Of conditional prediction the apocalypse 
knows nothing. “The prophets’ predictions of judg- 
ment had been fulfilled by the Exile, but their 
predictions with reference to the return from exile 
had never been fulfilled by the actual return ; hence 
it must be that these hopes of the renewed land, 
the united tribes, the royal power and glory of 
Israel, were still to be realized. What the pro- 
phecies really meant, in view of their apparent 
contradiction by events, when and how their ful- 
filment was to come about, it was the task of the 
apocalyptic scribe to discover. Ezekiel took a de- 
cided step towards apocalypse when, on the basis of 
the words of Zephaniah and Jeremiah concerning 
the Scythians, he predicted the final assault of Gog 


and his wild hosts upon Jerusalem and their over- 
throw, and thus established one of .the fixed 
elements in apocalyptical dogma (Ezk 38!7 398), 
Haggai and Zechariah still looked for a human 
explanation of the failure of the hopes, and 
found it in the delay in rebuilding the temple; 
Malachi, in imperfect offerings and withheld 
tithes. But in Daniel the reason is found no 
longer in the fault of man but in the plan of God. 
The 70 years are 70 weeks of years, and the un- 
alterable time for the end is only just now draw- 
ing near, 4 Ezra reinterprets the fourth beast of 
Dn 7 to prove that Rome also was included in the 
predestined course of history before the end could 
come (124122), Only in the Bk. of Jonah do we 
have a protest against the dominant apocalyptic by 
a surviving prophetic spirit. Here the prediction 
is of judgment, its aim to produce repentance, and 
the result the success of the preaching, with the 
failure of the prediction. Yet even a book written 
in part to prove that prediction is ethical in aim 
and conditional in result could be used by Jews as 
if its predictions were magical and inviolable (To 
14*8, 5). The fault of the prophet Jonah, which the 
book uncovers and rebukes, was the fault of Judaism 
and its apocalypses. The Bk. of Jonah isa true 
utterance of the spirit of prophecy in unavailing 
protest against the narrowness, the jealousy, and 
the revenge that inspire much of the apocalyptic 
writing. Prophecy is fulfilled by every evidence 
in history of the rule of a righteous and merciful 
God, whether anticipated or not, whether for the 
benefit of Jews or of Gentiles. Apocalypse sees 
the hand of God and the vindication and glory of 
the seer only in a literal correspondence between 
predictions and events, and only in the fall of a 
Nineveh and the glory of Zion and Israel. 

(α) Pseudonymous authorship. — It corresponds 
perfectly to the contrast just described that pro- 
pheey should be a personal and direct form of 
speech, the apocalypse a pseudepigraphic and 
mysterious form of writing. The prophet stood 
before his people and spoke in his own person. 
The authority of his speech was in no small 
measure that of his personality. He spoke first 
and wrote afterwards, but wrote as he spoke, in 
the first person. When, in the Exile and after it, 
prophets followed who repeated what others had 
said, or gave expression to the common faith, and 
had no peculiar message, their names were unim- 
portant, and many of them wrote anonymously 
(Is 40-66, Malachi, Zee 9-14, etc.). Daniel is the 
first example of that pseudonymous prophetic 
writing which characterizes the whole apocalyp- 
tical group. It embodies the Jewish worship of 
prediction. Yet the moral earnestness and religions 
elevation of books like Daniel and 4 Ezra make it 
difficult for us to regard them as fictions, and cer- 
tain considerations may help us to understand how 
this form of writing could be used by such men, 
although we must at best put their work far below 
the simplicity and openness of genuine prophecy. 
The fact that the apocalyptical writer was a serious 
student of ancient prophecies, whose sacredness he 
reverenced, and whose secrets he believed he could 
in a measure expound, suggests that he did not 
regard his thoughts as his own. The fixed and 
really ancient character of such apocalyptical tra- 
ditions as those of the dragon of the deep, makes 
conceivable such a writer’s evident faith in his pre- 
dictions, which would be psychologically incredible 
if the visions were pure works of the imagination. 
Furthermore,—and this is an observation of great 
importance,—no apocalypse gives the impression of 
entire unity and harmony. Not only the writer’s 
own studies of OT prophets, not only his own in- 
terpretations of apocalyptical imagery, but those of 
others before him are at his command, and furnish 
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the materials of his book. Not only traditions, but 
writings form his sources. These materials may 
already have connected themselves with Enoch, or 
Moses, or some other great name. So that one 
may venture to say that the pseudonymity οἵ. these 
books las some basis in actuality. The hiding 
or sealing of the book until the end (Dn 12*° 859 
(10%), Assump. Mos, 1!*18) belongs to the pseudepi- 
eraphic form, accounting for the appearance of the 
book so long after the time of its assumed origin. 
Yet this may also express the actual fact of the 
ancient character of the writer’s sources. The 
writers could not have put forth this material 
altogether in their own names, for it is not as a 
whole their invention. They arc largely compilers 
and commentators, and have a deep reverence for 
their sources. Yet this observation, which we owe 
to Gunkel, must be modified in view of those figures 
which are unmistakably and even explicitly con- 
structed for the purpose of setting forth in alle- 
gorical form the history of the past, especially of 
the recent past, as foreseen by the supposed ancient 
author. Dn 7 contains, no doubt, traditional 
material of the sort just described, but it has 
been freely re-shaped so as to contain the history 
of four successive world-empires. If the origina} 
form of the tradition contained only one dragon of 
the deep, how can we be sure that the description 
of the one like a man was not part of the writer's 
elaboration of his material, rather than, as Gunkkcel 
affirms, part of the tradition itself? And if so, his 
belief in the forecast it contains preceded his use of 
the tradition and determined his use of it. 

(6) Literary material and form.—The apoca- 
lypse is characterized by the use of striking 
figures, not only strange and unnatural, but 
evidently niysterious in character, seen in dreams 
and visions, interpreted by angels, and yiclding 
secrets of the future course of history. Although 
prophecy is full of figurative forms of speech, 
freely fashioned, or poetically and rhetorically 
applied, yet these figures have neither the strange 
unearthly character nor the mysterious value of 
the distinctively apocalyptical symbols. These 
latter, at least in part, go back to primitive 
mythological formations, This connexion is quite 
unmistakable in Zech. ,;»wherea mass of this material 
suddenly meets us. The four winds, messengers 
and agents of God, and the seven planets, His 
eyes, which run to and fro through the whole 
earth, are still clearly to be perceived as the 
underlying foundation of figures which the pro- 
phet applies to the historical situation, and to the 
two men, Joshua and Zerubbabel, on whom he 
fixes his high hopes (28-1! 61-8 42-6. τυ... 0 “Wet Zech. 
uses such material as poetry, while in Daniel it 
has value as mystery, containing, for one who 
could interpret it, the secrets of the future. The 
vision and its interpretation by an angel comes 
therefore to be of supreme value, and revelation 
is conceived of in this half-sensible and wholly 
supernaturalistic way. Ezekiel here also leads 
the way. His vision of God is more sensible than 
Isaiah’s, and his inspiration more external and 
supernaturalistic than Jeremiah’s (ef. Ezk 1 with 
Is 6, and Ezk 2. 3 with Jer 1). 

(f) Literary composition and history. — After 
Daniel, the Jewish apocalypses appear to be in 
no case proper unities. Most of them have been 
adapted by revision to use in later and changed con- 
ditions, and all of them, including Daniel, appear 
to be based in their first writing on older materials 
which they embody, without serious effort to 
build them into a harmonious structure. The Bk. 
of Enoch is a compilation of Enoch literature, 
having indeed a certain rough plan as it now 
stands, but without real unity. Even chs, 1-36 
contain three distinct descriptions of the Messianic 
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consummation (chs. 5. 10, 25), which, in connexion 
with the description of Sheol (ch. 22), form any- 
thing but a continuous and consistent picture, 
Almost all forms of the Jewish hope are contained 
in this book: that in which the Messiah occupies 
the central place, that in which he is subordinate, 
and that in which he is wholly absent; that in 
which the scene and character are purely earthly, 
that in which they are properly heavenly (angelic) : 
that in which the heavenly precedes the earthly 
and finally descends to earth (37-70), and that in 
which the heavenly follows after the earthly in 
chronological succession (91!*!7)—the chiliastie 
scheme. In general the apocalypses are not char- 
acterized by a thoroughgoing unity of scheme, nor 
even by a consistent unity of teaching, and cannot 
be understood except by the recognition of inde- 
pendent sources, and also, in some cases, editorial 
revision. Here we have especially to do with the 
additions of Christian hands, since through them 
alone these books, after Daniel, have reached us. 
In some cases this Christian revision has gone but 
a little way (Enoch, Assump. Mos., Apoc. Bar); 
while in some cases the Jewish apocalypse is found 
in a radical Christian revision (Asc. of Isaiah, 
Test. XII. Patriarchs). Thequestions as to literary 
analysis and tlie presence of a considerable Christian 
element are still very variously answered, especially 
in the case of Enoch 37-70 (71) and 4 Ezra, 

(9) Apocalyptical dogmas.—The religions teach- 
ings of the prophets, mdividual and distinct as 
they are, can be summarized only in some such 
statement of their moral and religious principles 
as Mic 6° (‘to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk huinbly with thy God’), in con- 
nexion with such a formulation of their preach- 
ing of repentauce in view of the threatened 
judgment as Zech, gives (147% connecting v.? with 
γι ἢ, But in the apocalypses not principles so 
much as details become fixed in dogmas. Daniel’s 
general scheme for the future is unchanged: a 
coming Day of J”, which is near at hand, and 
comes when evil is at its height; the overthrow 
of the world-kingdom, the sifting of the Jewish 
peor, and the possession by the righteous of 
c<ingship over the nations and lasting blessedness. 
To this were added, from Ezekiel, a final assault 
of the outstanding heathen upon Zion, in which 
they are gloriously and finally vanquished; from 
various prophecies, the expectation of the return 
of the ten tribes and the gathering of the dis- 
persed Jews; and details regarding the renewed 
land and city, such as Deutero-Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Haggai, and others suggested. 


Within this general scheme some important differences were 
possible. The Messiah is sometimes conceived of as God's 
agent in establishing his kingdom on earth («.9g. Ps-Sol 17, 
Enoch 37-70), sometimes as king after the kingdom hag been 
set up by God, e.g. Enoch 90, 4 Ezr 723, Apoc. Bar 29; and 
sometimes all is done by God alone, and there is no king beside 
him (64... Daniel, Enoch 1-36, Assuinp. Mos. 10). 

The place of the individual in this eschatological scheme is 
differently estimated. Sometimes, and in general one may say 
in earlier times, nations are the chief actors, and it is the 
problem of Israel that events are to solve. Increasingly the 
individual claimed consideration, and the suggestions of Dn 
122. 3.13 were followed and elaborated. An eschatology of the 
individual was developed in connexion with the national, and 
gradually threatened to subordinate the national to itself. At 
first it wag enough that the righteous dead should arise to have 
the part they deserved in the glory of the nation. But at some 
time the effort to claim for the individual a more than carthly 
and temporary future, and perhaps also the eifort to ascribe to 
the coming age a more than earthly glory, produced a strain 
and at last a break in the traditional hope. There came to be 
two consummations, the earthly, the world-rule of Israel, the 
Messianic kingdom, which would come to an end and be fol- 
lowed by the heavenly and eternal, Of this break of the one 
hope into two our earliest record ig in the Apocalypse of Ten 
Weeks in Enoch 93!-19 911217. Ci, 4 Ezr 720, Apoc. Bar 408, 
Secrets of Enoch 33, and see MILLENNIUM. In connexion with 
this scheme, the lot of the soul after death became a subject 
of apocalyptical research and vision by the side of the lot οἱ 
Israel and Zion (4 Ezra), 
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The idea that the visible and human world was to be under- 
stood by the invisible and angelic that lay about and beneath 
and above it, led the apocalyptical writers not only to a de- 
veloped angelology, in part Persian in origin, but also to 
researches in the mysteries of nature, eSpecially in reference 
to the movements of the planets, most of all those of the moon, 
such as are elaborated in Enoch 72-79. 82. 412-9 43, 44, 59. 69. 
But while some apocalypses are concerned with such specula- 
tions, others move back in the opposite direction to an almost 
prophetic earnestness of moral denunciation and exhortation 
(e.g. Enoch 91-104), 


(3) Inferences as to Methods of Interpretation.— 
From this brief study of the nature of the apoca- 
lypse certain inferences follow as to the method of 
interpretation. 

(a) Not ‘futurist.’—The apocalypse has to do 
with the present and the immediate, not the 
remote future. Its predictions are to be under- 
stood as referring to actual or imminent historical 
factors and events. 

(δ) Contemporary-historical.—Some of the figures 
of the apocalypse are invented or freely adapted 
in order to represent historical persons, nations, 
and events. These are to be explained in accord- 
ance with their origin by the events which they 
describe. From them we may hope to get the 
clearest light upon the date of the writing. 

(c) Tradition-historical.—Some of the figures are 
borrowed from the OT or from older apocalypses 
or traditions. In such cases the interpreter must 
distinguish between the original meaning of the 
figure and the present author’s purpose in using 
it. Hemay have used it because in the main it 
lent itself to his application, but he may have 
preferred not to change it, either from artistic 
instinct or from reverence. It is a mistake, then, 
to assume that every detail had a meaning to 
him, and to insist on finding it. Perhaps some 
features of the picture were as much a mystery to 
the writer of our book as they are to us. Some- 
times we can guess quite plausibly what the 
original meaning was, altheugh we cannot tell 
whether the writer of our book gave it ἃ meaning 
or not. 

(d) Literary-critical.—The unity of an apoca- 
lypse cannot be assumed. The ancient material 
just alluded to may be introduced almost entire 
from some unknown source. Later readers might 
weave together distinet oracles, especially if they 
passed under the same name; and editorial com- 
ments or changes are always possible in the effort 
to adapt an apocalypse to the changed conditions 
or the changed peliefs of a later time. Literary 
criticism must, however, be held in check by the 
fact that a writer often himself used ancient tra- 
ditional materials only partly harmonious with his 
own time and teaching, and fitted them but imm- 
perfectly into his plan. 

(6) Poetical.—The underlying religious faith and 
the immediate practical aim of an apocalyptical 
writer (to encourage faith amid trial, to recall 
apostates, to guard readers against the influence of 
foreign thought and life, ete.), must not be lost 
sight of in the study of the mysteries of the unseen 
or future world which he would unveil. The ques- 
tion is always to be asked how far the strange 
accounts of the unseen world and of coming 
events were of literal, and how far of figurative or 
poetic value to the writer himself. There was 
something of the poet in the apocalyptical seer. 
He was seldom simply a scribe and a literalist. 
The greater the variety and the less the outward 
consisteney of his visions, the less probably were 
they regarded by him as literally true. In con- 
nexion with this the question must arise as to the 


psychical experience of the apocalyptical writer, | 


the possibility of some actual visionary experi- 
ences among the many which must be regarded as 
fictitious, a mere literary form. Thus Gunkel 


believes that such genuine experiences lie behind 


some of the visions in 4 Ezra, (2 Esdras), more in the 
first three visions (chs. 3!-9%7) and less in the last 
three (11-14), 

4. Kev. asan Apocalypse.—We may now notice 
certain points of likeness and of nalikansis whieh 
a general comparison of Rev. with the Jewish 
apocalypse suggests, and certain points of un- 
certainty which form the main problems in the 
following discussion. 

(a) Likeness of Rev. to Jewish apocalypses.—The 
Bk. of Rev. is written to encourage faith and en- 
durance amid trials and persecution. These trials 
are at least chiefly due to the rule of Rome, 
though within the Christian communities directly 
addressed there are false as well as true members. 
The message of the book is one of repentance only 
in the case of indifferent or wavering believers 
(25: 16 3%- 14 [and Jews, 11°?]). It is not a message of 
repentance for those whose sin is chiefly denounced 
(059. 21 169 11 990), but of deliverance and reward 
for those who endure a little longer; and of judg- 
ment and destruction for the evil power and its 
adherents. The situation and message are those 
of apocalypse, and not those of prophecy. 

Apocalyptical, also, is the contrast between the 
present and the coming age; the convietion that 
evil must increase, and that its violence is a sign 
of the nearness of the end; the belief that evil has 
its source and strength in the world of spirits, and 
that angelic conflicts and triumphs precede or 
accompany those among men. 

Rev. contains an abundance of that striking and 
highly wrought imagery which characterizes an 
apocalypse. ‘These images are in part borrowed 
from Zech, and Daniel and other OT writers ; in 
part, presumably, from the storehouse of apoca- 
yptical traditions. That they are not used simply 
as poetical ornament, but have for the writer in 
part a mysterious value, is at all events a natural 
lirst impression. The facts that the book is so 
largely made up of such imagery, and that it is 
put in the form of vision, and 15 interpreted to 
the seer by angels, make up the most obvious 
resemblance between this book and the Jewish 
apocalypses. ‘The literary materials and form are 
largely apocalyptical. That this resemblance is 
not merely formal but deep-going, is suggested by 
the extraordinary claims with which the book is 
sent out (113 2238-19), Τὴ its supernaturalistic con- 
ception of inspiration the book is apocalyptical 
rather than prophetic (11° 41 ete.), 

In its scheme of the future, the contents of its 
prediction, the book has an obvious likeness to 
the Jewish books of this class: the coming of 
the day of the Lord Christ, when evil is at its 
height; the overthrow of the world - kingdom, 
Rome; the sifting of the Christian people; the 
earthly Messianic age, in which the saints (Chris- 
tian martyrs) will possess the kingdom and reign 
with Christ; the tinal assault and overthrow of 
the powers of evil, the Gog of Ezekiel’s predic- 
tion; the general resurrection and judgment, and 
the new heaven and earth with individual and 
eternal awards: this is simply the Jewish scheme 
in its Messianic and chiliastic form, with Jesus as 
the Messiah, and His servants as the saints and 
heirs. Over against such likenesses in form and 
substance no difference can be sufiicient to sever 
the relationship between our book and other 
apocalypses. Liicke was the first fully to estab- 
lish the relationship. Zahn (Kinleitung in d. NT, 
ii, 1899) is the last—one is tempted to say, will be 
the last—real scholar to deny it. He may at least 
teach us to be on our guard against false infer- 


' ences from this undeniable literary relationship. 


(6) Unlikeness of Rev. and Jewish apocalypses. 
—Rev. is a Christian apocalypse. What and how 
great unlikenesses does this involve? ‘Two general 
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considerations would lead us in opposite directions 
with reference to this question. The Christian 
rcligion as the Baptist prepared the way for it, as 
Christ founded it, and as St. Paul preached it, was 
undoubtedly in essential respects a return te pro- 
phecy, not only from the law, but also from the 
national and sensuous hopes of Judaism. The 
Baptist and Jesus announced not the fall of Rome, 
but the fall of Jerusalem, just as Amos and Hosea 
announced the approaching fall of Samaria, and 
Micah and Jerenuah that of Jerusalem ; and for 
the same reason, in the same way, with the same 
motive, the call to repentance and righteousness. 
Jesus was ἃ prophet in His belief in this world as 
God’s world, and in good as already the ruling 
power in it, and also in the directness and personal 
authority of His words, the immediateness and 
inwardness of This relation to God, His eye for the 
supernatural in spiritual and not in magical mani- 
festations. We should certainly hope that the 
new Christian propheey would be truly prophetic 
in character, and not apocalyptical. But, on the 
other hand, we know that the early Christian 
Church found itself fully at home in Jewish 
apocalypses. It was the Jews who threw away 
their apocalypses, Cliristians who preserved them 
almost without change, applying to the second 
coming of the Messiah what Jews had imagined of 
His first coming. How early this happened the 
NT and even the Gospels give evidence. We can- 
not, therefore, assume that the Christian apoca- 
lypse is essentially unlike the Jewish. The Chris- 
tian element may be an entirely superficial one, 
the mere identilication of the coming Messiah with 
Jesus, and of the redeemed with the Christian 
Church. 

Looking at the book itself, the most obvious un- 
likeness to the Jewish apocalypse, after the identi- 
fications just named, is the letters to the seven 
Churches. To be sure, they are introduced by 
a highly coloured Christophany, based on Zech. 
and Daniel, and are given in the form of a direct 
communication of the exalted Christ through the 
Spirit. Yet they have to do with actual, concrete 
conditions; they praise and blame, encourage and 
warn, with close discrimination and intense moral 
earnestness, so that we feel the prophetic spirit 
behind the partly apocalyptical form. Their 
warnings are aimed, not at foreign powers, but at 
the Christian communities; and the judgment 
they predict, though not itself conditional, is 
nevertheless the basis of a teaching of repentance. 
These are not like the letters of St. Paul, but they 
are far less like the Epistle of Baruch to the nine 
and a half tribes (Apoe. Bar 78-87).* 


(c) Remaining questions as to the relation of 


Rev. to the apocalypses.—Certain points remain at 
which the question of likeness or unlikeness be- 
tween Rev. and Jewish apocalypses cannot be 
answered by a general view, but only, if at all, 
by closer study. 

(1) Pseudonymety.—The Jewish apocalypses are 
all pseudonymous, and contain accounts, in direct 
or figurative form, of the past course of history, 
in the form of predictions by the assumed author. 


‘Who can compare the name John [11]: 4. 9 228] with Enoch or 
Moses, or even with Daniel, Baruch, and Ezra? The authors 
of those books dated themselves centuries back, veiled them- 
selves in the sacred names of the remote past, and turned toa 
credulous public of their time without even pretending any 
personal relation to it whatever. Here, on the contrary, a 
man speaks to seven Churches of the province of Asia and gives 
them his book, who is most accurately acquamted with their 
present conditions; and he speals to thet under the name, 
John, which was borne there about a.p. 70-100 by the most 
conspicuous ecclesiastical personality ; and this he does accord- 
ing to tradition about A.D, 95, so in the lifetime of the famous 


* Cf. the possible companion letter to the two and a half 
tribes in Bar 11-3 39-429, 


John of Ephesus, or according to any conceivable hypothesis 
in the lifetime of the personal pupila of this John’ (Zahn, 
Hinlett. ii, p. 584 f.). 


This is Zahn’s chief objection to classing Rev. with 
the apocalypses, to the very essence of which, he 
says, belongs pseudonymity. ‘The represcntation 
of the development of world-history under the form 
of an ante-dated prediction, if it 1s present at all 
in Kev,, is a wholly subordinate element in it.’ 
With this sentence Zahn makes his position in- 
secure. A certain amount of antedated prediction, 
or at least of history in the form of vision, can 
hardly be excluded from the picture of the Roman 
empire in Rev 13 and 17; but pseudonymity has 
such visions for its most characteristic product and 
one of its reasons for being. Even as a subordi- 
nate element in the book, comparable to the place 
of chs. 11. 12 in the Apoc. of Ezra, such visions 
suggest the possibility of pseudonymous author- 
ship, which in the ease of a Christian apocalypse 
might well choose an apostolic name, Woinstic ker 
therefore thinks we should start from the fact 
‘that among all similar writings of Jewish and 
ancient Christian origin, we know not a single 
one which bears the name of its own author.’ 
Kven Hermas is hardly a unity, and professes a 
ereater than its actual age. This does not make 
it impossible that John wrote under his own 
name. ‘but a strong presupposition always re- 
mains that the general practice of this art-form 
is followed in this case also’ (Apostolic Age, ii. Ὁ. 
174). 

The question of pscudonymity, and the connected 
question whether and how far Rev. contains history 
in the forni of vision, remains open at this pre- 
liminary stage of our discussion. 

(2) Composite character.—So also must the ques- 
tion of composite character be regarded as opened, 
and not closed, by a general coniparison of Rev. 
with the Jewish apocalypses. 

Does Kev. share this common characteristic of 
the apocalypse? The book has often been praised 
for its architectural construction, but there are 
various indications of seams or breaks in its struc- 
ture, and neither in the historical situation which 
it reflects (before or after 70; soon after Nero or 
under Domitian) nor in the type of religious 
thought which it represents (Jewisli or Pauline 
[universalistic] Christianity ; primitive Jewish, 
or developed [Hellenistic] Christology) is unity of 
impression easily gained. The course of recent 
investigation abundantly vindicates the proposi- 
tion that the question of likeness or unlikene:s 
between Rev. and the apocalypses in the matter 
of unity and sources is at present an open one. 

(3) Nature of vision.—A third uncertainty con- 
cerns the question of the nature of the visions, 
the narrative of which makes up the book. All 
apocalypses are composed largely of accounts of 
visions and their interpretation by angels. The 
question, how far this 15 a literary (artistic) form, 
and how far really ecstatic experiences Were con- 
nected with their authorship, is one that should 
not be answered too confidently and sweepingly 
even with reference to the Jewish apocalypses. 
Zahn accepts the visions of Rev. as actual ex- 
periences literally deseribed, while he regards the 
visions of other apocalypses as artistic fictions. 
The difference is to him that between true and 
false prophecy. Others, the majority, judge the 
vision to be everywhere, at least in this age, a 
literary form, and point for evidence especially to 
the many repetitions or imitations of OT and 
other traditional materials which they contain, 
and to the many visions which simply embod 
history in allegorical form, to account for whic 


| real vision is a wholly unnecessary supposition. 
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Recent investigation, however, showing the large 
dependence of the visionary upon memory, does 
not allow us to say with confidence of the abund- 
ance of OT allusions in Rev., ‘ This is literary art, 
and not the way in which living vision im the spirit 
expresses itself’ (Weizsicker). 

Three important questions, then, are opened by 
the general comparison of Rev. with Jewish 
apocalypses: Is it pseudonymous? Is it a literary 
unity, or is it composite? Are its visions actual, 
ora literary form? The questions converge in the 
effort to recover the author’s personality, and 
the method and purpose or spirit of his work, 
the self-consciousness of the man. Weilzsicker, 
to whom the recent course of criticism is directly 
due, gives his answer to our questions in this sum- 
mary fashion: ‘The Apoc. of John was not written 
by the apostle. It is also not the record of a 
revelation or a vision which the author experienced 
on a day. It is, further, not the work of a homo- 
geneous conception ’ (Apostolic Age, ti. 174). 

ili. CONTENTS AND COMPOSITION OF REVELA- 
TION.—l. Contents of the Book. 


Ths Book of Rev. reads briefly as follows:—An introduction, 
giving titls, author, address, and subject (11-8), is followed by 
ths appearance of Christ to John at Patmos, and the chargs to 
writs to the seven Churches (19-29), to each of which a letter is 
dictated by Christ (or His angel-spirit), in which the Church is 
praised or blamed with referencs to past trials and heathen 
influences, and in view of a greater trial soon to come in con- 
nexion with ths approaching coming of Christ (2.3). The seer 
then sees heavsn opened, and, being summoned up thither, hs 
sees and describes the throne of God, and ths twenty-four elders, 
seven spirits, and four living beings, who praiss God ths creator 
(4). Hs sees ths sealed hook in God’s hand, and ths Lamb as if 
slain with seven horns and seven eyes (ths spirits of God) ap- 
pears amid the praises of the highest angels and of all creation, 
as ths one who alons can open ths seven seals (5). Hs opens 
six seals. Ths first four introduce four horsemen who seem to 
be agents of judgment (war, famine, pestilence) The fifth 
reveals ths prayers of martyred souls for vengeance; the sixth 
an earthquaks, which brings destruction to nature and terror to 
men (6). Before the destructive powers (winds) are‘loosed, 12,000 
from each of Israel’s twelve tribes are sealed (71-8), and John sees 
a countless multituds of all nations who have passed through 
ths great tribulation, in heavenly blessedness (7917). The 
ssventh seal brings silencs in heaven (81). Then ‘ths seven 
angels’ appear (8), and, after the prayers of the saints have 
again been offered before God (83-5), six of the angels sound their 
trumpets. The first four bring forth earthquaks and voleanic 
phenomena with destructive effect upon a third of earth, sea, 
rivers, and heaven (86-12), Ths remaining three ars to be thres 
woes (813), Ths fifth (first woe) brings demonic locust-beings 
from theabyss, under theirking Apollyon, who torment unsealed 
men five months (91-12), The sixth brings armies of cavalry from 
ths Euphrates, destroying one-third of men (918-21), Before 
this second wos is declared to be past [in 1114], the seer receives 
a nsw commission and message, a little book which hs eats (10); 
and it is revealed to him that Jerusalem, except the temple 
and inner court, will bs trodden by ths Gentiles 42 months, 
and that ‘the two witnesses’ will prophesy during that time, and 
then be killed, and after 33 days raised to heaven (111-14), The 
seventh trumpet (third woe) sounds, and heavenly voices 
announce the establishment of the kingdom of God and Christ 
(1115-18), Storm and earthquake follow the opening of God's 
heavenly temple (1119), The seer then beholds the unavailing 
effort of the dragon Satan to destroy the Messiah at His birth]; the 
dragon’s fall from heaven, and his persecution of the woman who 
bors ths child, and of her other seed (121-17), Out of the sea 
comes a beast with ten horns and seven heads, whom the dragon 
equips With his own authority. He wars against the saints and 
is worshipped by all other men (131-19). This worship is furthered 
and enforced by another beast out of the earth with miraculous 
powers, who stamps men with the number of the beast, 666 
(1811-18), Over against these evil powers the Lamb is seen with 
ths 144,000 undefiled on Mt. Zion (14!-5). Angels announce the 
eternal gospel of ths worship of God in view of judgment to 
come, ths fall of Babylon, ths punishment of the worshippers 
of ths beast, ths blessedness of martyrs (14918). One like a son 
of man (Messiah or angel ?] reaps the earth with his sickle, and 
another angel gathers the grapes into ths winepress of God’s 
wrath (1414-20), Seven angels, after the heavenly praises of the 
redeemed are heard, pour out seven bowls containing the seven 
last plagues, the sixth of which brings remote nations to the 
last war at Har-Magedon, and the seventh an earthquake which 
destroys cities, divides Babylon, destroys nature (15. 16). The 
city is then seen as a woman seated on a scarlet beast, at last 
wasted and destroyed by ths beast and its 10 horns (171-18), 
Angels utter prophetic woes over Babylon, announcing its fall 
because of its persecution of prophets and saints (18). After 
heavenly rejoicings over ths city’s fall, and the readiness of the 
Lamb’s brids (191-10), ths Messiah appears as warrior and king, 
the two beasts are cast into the lake of fire, and their followers 


destroyed (191-21), Satan is bound, while Christ and the risen 
martyrs reign 1000 years. Satan is loosed, and brings remote 
peoples to a final war against Jerusalem. They are destroyed, 
and hg is cast into the lake of fire(201-1%), The genera! resurrec- 
tion and judgment follow (2011-15). The new heaven and earth, 
the new Jerusalem, and final blessedness in it, are descrihed 
(211-225), Ths conclusion consists of attestations and adinoni- 
elon the Divine authorship and sanctity of ths hook 
(226-21), 


2. Plan of the Book.—(a) Introductory.—There 
are two main methods by which plan and order 
are discovered in the visions of 4'-22°, The 
recapitulation method (from Tyconius and Augus- 
tine to recent times) finds no progress in the suc- 
cessive sevens (seals, trumpets, and bowls) which 
form the main structure of this section, but repe- 
tition under varying forms. The seals bring 
already the last judgment (6!%!") and the final 
blessedness (7951, Among more recent critics, 
however, the view prevails that the seventh in 
each series is developed in the new series of seven 
that follows. The seventh seal contains the re- 
mainder of the book, andis unfolded in seven trum- 
pets, of which the seventh includes all that follows 
to the end (107), but is unfolded in the seven bowls 
(Liicke, Bleek, Ewald, ete.). In this scheme ch. 7 
appears as an interlude between the sixth and 
seventh seals, and 10-11" as a similar insertion 
between the sixth and seventh trumpets. The 
bowls are not interrupted in the same way, but 
before and after them are visions which give the 
same impression of standing outside of the writer’s 
ruling scheme (12-14. 17-19"). 

Holtzmann represents the structure of the book 
in the following scheme (Comm. p. 295) :-— 

11-8 Introduction. 
19-322 The seven Letters. 
41 514 Heavenly scene of the 
visions. 
61-17 Six seals. 
71-17 The sealed and ths 
blessed. 
81-5 The coming forth of 
the trumpets out of 
the 7th seal. 

86-921 Six trumpets. 

101-1114 Destiny of Jerusalem. 

1115-19 Seyenth trumpet. 

121-145 Ths great visions of 
the three chief foes 
and the Messiah- 
kingdom, 

146-20 Return to the earlier connexion. 

151-161 Transition to the 


owls, 
162-21 Seven howls. 
171-1910 The great Babylon. 
2911-2015 Final catastrophes. 
211-225 The new Jerusalem. 
226-21 Conclusion. 

It is to be noticed that the sections at the right 
contain most of the material which Weizsicker 
and others regard as of earlier origin, and that 
of which Jewish authorship can be most plausibly 
affirmed. The supposition that they were inserted 
by the writer, and that he was not able to bring 
them into the sevenfold seheme which he chose, 
is a natural one. Iloltzmann, however, says that if 
this was the case, these sections have at all events 
been assimilated to the rest in style, and connected 
with it by various references, so that the lines of 
separation do not remain sharply defined. 

By the side of this we may well place mm bare 
outline the analysis of Zahn (Ain. 11. 587 if. ), 
which, as he believes, demonstrates the unity of 
the book ‘in spite of all lack of literary art.’ 

Introd. (11-9). First Vision, 119-322 (Letters). Second Vision, 
41. 81 (Seals), with two Episodes, (a) 7!-8, (Ὁ) 79-17, before the 
seventh. Third Vision, 82-.1118 (Trumpets), with two Episodes, 
(a) 101-11, (6) 111-14, before the seventh. Hourth Vision, 1119-1420, 
Lifth Vision, 151-1617 (Bowls). Sizth Vision, 171-184 (Judg- 
ment on Babylon), 1618-21 introduces it, and 191-8- 9.10 concludes 
it and introduces the Seventh Visien, 1911-218 (Judgment and 
Awards). Eighth Viston, 219-225 (or 15) (a description not of the 
new heaven and earth of 211-8, but of the world during ths 
1000 years’ reign of Christ, 204-6). Conclusion, 228 (or 16)-71, 
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(Ὁ) Plan of chs. 1-3.—The construction of these 
chapters gives the greatest evidence of conscious 
and careful literary art, and no doubt may fairly 
predispose the reader to look for art throughout. 
The introductory verses (1158) contain a reinarkably 
complete statement of the source, character, and 
contents of the entire book, and prepare us to re- 
cognize such summary, anticipatory introductions 
elsewhere. The ultimate author of the revelation 
is God, who gave it to Christ, who sent an angel 
to signify it to John. It ean therefore be called 
‘the word of God,’ ‘the testimony of Jesus,’ or 
‘the things which John saw.’ Its contents are ‘the 
things which must happen quickly’; that is, it is 
a prediction, but of the immediate not the remote 
future. Its readers are God’s servants, who are 
blessed if they hear and keep what is written. 
More expressly ‘the seven Churches in Asia’ are 
addressed, and in saluting them the author com- 
pletely sums up his theology. It is in some sense 
trinitarian (vv.*5), and the kingly exaltation of 
Christ through resurrection, the saving effect of His 
death, and the destination He made possible for 
believers, are described. The central message of 
the book, the coming of Christ, and tliat in its 
judicial aspect, is expressly announced, perhaps by 
God, who, at all events, as the real author of the 
revelation, adds in the first person His attestation. 
It is not, indeed, impossible to divide this intro- 
duction into independent parts (1-3. 4-6. 7. 8), and 
suppose them to have introduced separate apoca- 
lypses (cf. Spitta, Briggs). But it ean hardly be 
denied that the whole 1s admirably adapted to in- 
troduce the book. 

The vision of Christ (1°) brings before us the 
priestly and kingly One, who lives amid His 
Churches and possesses or rules them. The letters 
816 introduced by descriptions of Christ which are 
in most cases borrowed from the vision, and close 
with promises ‘to him that overcometh,’ which in 
most cases anticipate the fuller descriptions of chs. 
19-22. The selection of descriptive features from 
the vision of Christ in several cases fits the special 
message of the letter; and this is sometimes, but 
not so often and clearly, the case with the selection 
of the reward. (1) The description, 2! (from 11 
132) is referred toin 2°, The reward, 910 (ef, 227), has 
no obvious relation to the letter. (2) The descrip- 
tion, 28 (from 1170. 184), fits both the message, 2), 
and the reward, 21! (cf. 206). (3) The description, 
212 (from 16>), is referred to in 2!6 The reward, 21> 
(only in part, if at all, parallel to 224, cf. 1913), may 
possibly stand in contrast to the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols (21). (4) The description, 2" 
(from 14-154, but ‘Son of God’ is here only), pre- 
pares for 253, The reward, 250-28 (in part parallel to 
201, ef. 125 1915 2936) could relate to the letter if 
Jezebel’s teaching included submission to Rome. 
(5) The deseription, 3} (from 118, cf, 2! 14), has no 
special relation to the letter. Thereward, 3° (cf. 6115 
Tob. 138 178 0013. 15 9727, Nit 10%), is connected with v.4 
and perhaps v.1. (6) The description, 37 (not from 
the vision, ef. Is 22°* [οἵ, 1187}, is used in v.8. The 
reward, 3” (cf. 14° 224 21° 9 1912-16) has no obvious 
connexion with the letter (Bousset compares v.!"4 
with v.7°), (7) The description, 3 (not from the 
vision, cf. 15, Col 1108... Jn 1°), may prepare for the 
severity of the letter (cf. v.%). The reward, 37! 
(cf, 2018 18 926% 510 993), connects with v.” (ef. Lk 
723. 30 ι 

That the writer is working asan artist is evident, 
and a reason may have determined his choice of 
titles and promises where it is no longer evident. | 
The last title is perhaps the highest, and the last 
reward also represents a climax. The first reward | 
suggests Eden; the second, the Fall; the third, 
the Wilderness; the fourth, the Kingdom; but 
though the intention to represent the fulfilment of 


successive stages of OT history is wholly conceiv- 
able, the evidence for it is not convincing.* No 
evident reason for the changed position of the 
sentence, ‘He that hath an ear,’ etc., in the last 
four letters, is manifest. Of the historical condi- 
tions described in the letters something will be 
said further on. But, in spite of unmistakable 
references to local conditions, each letter is a 
message of the spirit to ‘the Churches.’ They 
were not sent separately or meant to be read 
separately, but have each a representative and 
all together a complete character, which the 
number seven itself suggests. 

Chs. 1-3 show not only a conscious artistic pur- 
pose, but in more details than can here be noted 
and still more in total effect they show a high 
order of poetic instinct and skill. 

(c) Plan of chs. 4-22.—The choice of three series 
of sevens in the representation of the coming woes 
and judgment shows the same mind that addressed 
the Churches as seven. ΤῸ assign these sevens to 
different sources (Spitta, Briggs), is to miss one of 
the most evident marks of unity in the book. It 
is more likely, e.g., that the author made seven 
seals out of an original four (see below) than that 
he found his sevens ready made. But what is to 
be said of the two twofold interludes inserted 
between the sixth and seventh seals and trumpets 
(71-8 9-17 49, 112-18) 9 

The first two of these visions not only interrupt 
the plan, but are apparently inllarmonious with 
each other. In one (7158) a definite number of Jews 
are sealed before the coming of evil, in order to be 
kept from it ; in the other (79 ") a countless number 
from all nations have already come through trials 
and death to heavenly blessedness. The first could 
well be of Jewish origin (based on Ezk 9*%), and 
describe the literal safe-keeping of Jews in the 
troubles of the last days. Did our writer believe 
that Jews would play a distinct réle in the end? 
This is possible (cf. St. Paul in Ro 9-11), but it is 
more probable that he adopts a Jewish apocaly ptical 
fragment applying it to the Christian community, 
and understanding it not in a literal sense. This 
would account for the fact that the four winds (7?) 
are never loosed. We have not a whole but a part 
(9:31. is related, but different). We have indeed an 
allusion to the sealing (9, cf. 14!) as if to prevent 
our supposing the section a later insertion. But 
there the sealed can only be all true Christians, 
as in 14! the 144,000 are. If Rev 71:8 applies a 
Jewish oracle to the Christian community, the 
deliverance it assumes may well be no more literal 
than the rest, and its meaning in the author’s in- 
tention may be wholly like the meaning of 7°)’. 
Not deliverance from death, but deliverance through 
death, is, in fact, the promise of the book. These 
two visions, tllen, contrasted as they are, and of 
different origin, may have meant the saine thing 
to the author. They are assurances of escape and 
salvation, inserted here, after the beginning of 
evils but before their culmination, to serve the 
practical purpose of encouragement. The second 
one secms to describe by anticipation nothing less 
than the final heavenly blessedness, for no such 
host had as yet passed through trial (martyrdom 2) 
to heaven, and 6%! seems to prevent the supposition 
that these who lad already died were in possession 
of their final glory. 

Our inference in regard to ch. 7 is, then, that the 
writer introduces foreign (in part Jewish) frag- 
ments into his book, concer μι interrupting his 
plan, but not without a purpose. He is writing 
even more to encourage true Christians than to 


* Trench (Epistles to the Seven Churches, N.Y. 1862, Ὁ. 287 1.), 
who proceeds with a new series, thus: fifth, individual’s lot at 
the Day of Judgment; sixth, in companionship with the re- 
deemed ; seventh, in communion with God. 
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wain apostates, and so will not let assurance and 
promise wait until its proper place, when judgment 
has run its course, but will anticipate deliverance, 
setting light over against dark in his picture, 
though dark must predominate. 

Turning to the second pair of insertions, we 
notice that ch. 10 seems to describe nothing less 
than a new beginning of the prophet’s activity, a 
new commission and inspiration. It seems meant 
to explain the new and strange nature of the 
oracles that follow. Perhaps 10** may serve to 
explain the writer’s departure from the plan of 
developing the seventh of one series of judgments 
in the form of a new series of seven. Instead of 
the seven thunders which he heard, he is charged 
to write the contents of the little book of prophecies 
over many peoples. Yet this apparent change of 
plan is not a real break in the order, since it is 
still aiiirmed that the seventh angel’s trumpet will 
bring the end (107). 

The seeond section, 111-18. is still preliminary, as 
1144 (cf. 913) clearly indicates. Its strange character 
is evident. Yet it niay well lave been meant to 
serve the same purpose as 71. Ὁ, and indeed it falls 
into two similar parts. 11+*, like 7'8, assures 
Christians, the true worshippers in the true temple 
of God, that they will escape from the evils of 
the last days. Undoubtedly in their origin these 
verses referred to the real temple and to Jewish 
worshippers. This must have been a Jewish 
oracle uttered some time before A.D. 70. But our 
author can have used it only as a figure, precisely 
like the sealing of the 144,000. Its unprepared 
and fragmentary character are explicable if it was 
to the writer symbol, not_reality. Not otherwise 
must we judge 11°, In our writer’s plan it must 
mean that those who do not in the outward sense 
escape the evil, but because of their testimony and 
work against the power of evil suffer and die, will 
nevertheless rise in glory and be avenged upon 
their enemies (not unlike 79:1, Of course this 
does not explain the origin of the section. It is 
full of unexplained allusions, and is clearly part of 
a larger whole. Its Jewish origin is unmistakable. 
Bousset regards it as a part of the apocalyptical 
tradition of Antichrist. itsuggests an elaboration 
of the expectation of the return of Elijah for a 
work of protest and reform (Mal 45. 8, Mt 177 11"), 
and tle similar hope of the return of Moses based 
on Dt 18: 18 (Mt 178). But since our writer intro- 
duces it, not as an incident in the direct develop- 
ment of the drama, but in an interlude and for 
its general message of encouragement in faithful 
testimony unto death, it is natural to raise the 
question whether he took the details literally, 
and expected the two prophets and especially the 
conversion of the majority of the Jewish people 
after a partial judgment upon them (v.¥). How, 
indeed, could a Christian, in view of the pre- 
diction of Christ, even before A.D. 70, have taken 
literally either the expectation that the temple 
would be exempt from desecration by the heathen, 
or that only a tenth of the city would fall? Still 
less possible would the literal sense of the oracle 
be after 70. It is true that a Christian hand has 
touched the narrative (ν.ὃ end), but it is not prob- 
able that the resurrection of the two witnesses is 
shaped after that of Christ (v.14). In its strongly 
Jewish character, its evident date (before 70), 
much earlier than the book as a whole, its unpre- 
pared insertion, apparently only for its general 
thought of faithful testimony, martyrdom, and 
heavenly reward, the section is very instructive 
regarding the literary manner of the author (see 
below, 111. 3). 

The seventh trumpet must be the third woe 
(114), and it must bring the consummation (10%). 
tts contents cannot therefore be given in 11, 
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but must include the rest of the book. The third 
woe cannot be less than the last conflict with the 
powers of evil and their overthrow, which forms 
the theme of chs. 12-20 (see 12"). In 11% we 
have, therefore, an anticipation in a heavenly 
chorus of the consummation which is not yet fully 
se (as in 1574 19'-’); a superscription for chs, 
12-90, ᾿ 

The general plan of chs. 11°-22° is clear. After 
an introductory anticipation of the kingdoin of 
God and the wrath and destruction that must 
precede its coming (1115 5.18. Satan, the real 
power of evil, is introduced, and his present 
peculiar aggressiveness is explained in such a way 
as to make it a ground of special hope, not of 
discouragement. He has been cast down from 
heaven, and knows that his time on earth is short 
(ch. 12). The chief agents of Satan in his perse- 
cution of Christians—Rome, the empire and the 
religion—are then introduced (ch. 13). Before judg- 
ment against the evil powers begins, the author, 
according to his custom, inserts various antici- 
patory passages: a vision of the blessedness of the 
saints with Christ (vv.5); a review of the entire 
teaching of the book (vv.**): its gospel, the sole 
worship of God in view of judgment to come; its 
prediction, the fall of Rome, and the eternal 
punishment of those who yield to Roman life and 
cultus; the supreme Christian duty, patience, 
endurance in Christian life and faith, and tha 
promises of heavenly blessedness for martyrs; 
then a general vision of judgment in two acts, the 
reaping of grain and the gathering of grapes 
(vv.4-), The seven bowls are intreauced as 
finishing the wrath of God (151, cf. ‘it is done,’ 
γέγονεν, 1617), They lead up to the destruction of 
Rome. But for this great event the writer has 
larger resources of description at his command. 
The vision of the woman seated on the dragon 
shows that it is her own evil demon that will turn 
against the city, and with its ten horns, which are 
ten kings, destroy her (ch. 17). Her fall will fulfil 
the language of prophecy against Babylon and Tyre 
(ch. 18). It will be finally efiected—the end having 
been once more anticipated in heavenly praises 
(19!-0)_at Christ’s coming and by Him (191-21), 
Then, the beasts having been destroyed, Satan’s 
own judgment must come, a preliminary binding 
and a final destruction (ch. 20). Then at last the 
consummation so often anticipated will be an 
actuality (21-225). 

Although the writer connects ch. 17 and 2198. 
with one of the angels of the bowls, yet it must 
be evident that we are not to judge this section 
(12-22%) as consisting of the seven bowls (develop- 
ing the seventh trumpet), and some introductory 
and concluding sections ; for the prelude and post- 
lude would in this case far overbalance the piece 
itself both in length and in interest and power. On 
the other hand, the theme of 12-22° being the fall of 
Rome, the present Satanic power, and with it the 
deliverance and blessedness of faithful Christians, 
it is clear that chs. 12. 13 and 17-22° form the 
solid framework of the structure. Ch. 19 brings 
the beasts of ch. 13 to judgment; ch. 20 brings 
the Satan of ch. 12 to an end; 21-22° brings to 
actuality the anticipation of 11%". To set aside 
the passages put in the right-hand column in 
Holtzmann’s scheme for the sake of carrying out 
the plan of developing the seventh of each series 
by a new series of seven, would sacrifice the most 
important parts of the section, in which order and 
movement are most evident. We must conclude 
that the writer, in the second half of his book, 
renounced that plan as not adequate for his ma- 
terial, as ch. 10 may have been meant to suggest. 
The seven bowls, in fact, form the least original 


|and impressive part of this section, being de- 
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pendent on the seven trumpets and inferior to 
them in eflectiveness (see below). The seven 
bowls do not furnish the plan of this section. But 
we may fairly ask whether we are to give to the 
sevens quite such significance in the earlier part of 
the book as iscommonly done. If both the seventh 
seal and the seventh trumpet include all that 
follows in the book (as also the seventh bow! is 
simply more fully described in chs. 17-19), then 
we should not divide by sevens, since this would 
cut off the announcement of the seventh from its 
development. The seventh should open, not end, 
a new section, and the separation of the seventh 
from the sixth by passages of vital importance 
(not mere interludes in character) seems to indicate 
this intention on the part of the writer. Chs. 7 
and 10 seem most evidently to mark transitions. 

Some such outline as this may therefore with 
reserve be suggested— 


I. Preliminary judgments (4-9), 
1. Visions of the actors (4~—6).— 
a. God (4); ὃ. Christ (5); c. Destructive powers (6). 
2. Promises of deliverance out of coming evils (7). 
3. The judgments (one-third, without producing re- 
pentance, 8. 9). 
H, Final judgments (10-22), 
. The prophet’s new commission (10). 
. Vision of deliverance for true worshippers of God, 

and esp. for martyrs (111-14), 

. Prelude, summarizing the action (1115-19), 
. Visions of the actors (12. 13 [141-57]),— 

a. Satan (12); 6. Roman empire and emperor: 
worship (13); [c. The Lamb and Iis followers 
(141-5). 

. Promises and warnings (14 [or 145-20]), 
. The judgments (15-20), — 

a. Upon the earth, leading up to the fall of the city, 
Rome (15. 10. 171-1524 [191-107]); 6. Upon the 
demon-beasts of the Roman empire and religion 
and their followers (194-21); c, Upon Satan and 

all that belongs to him (20), 
7. The new world and city (211-8 219-225(9 9}),* 


Titles or superscriptions quite frequently summarize the con- 
tenis of following visions :—118 sums up the whole book, 82 
is a title, and 88-9 an anticipation of the effect of the trumpets 
(86tt.), and the bowls are similarly introduced (151.24), 1715-18 
is a summary title of chs. 12-22; 182-3 summarizes 184-24; 191-10 
summarizes 1911-292! ; 211-8 summarizes 219-229 (211.2=921, 3.4 
= 22995, 5-8— 226-21), 
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Yet though we find evidence of a general order 
in the book which the artistic structure of chs. 1-3 
prepares us to look for, we must take account of 
various departures from any strict order, if we 
would understand the spirit of the writer. Though 
the interruption of the sevens by chs. 7 and 10-11% 
is not due to a want of plan, yet here and in 
various anticipatory voices, visions, and comments 
(6.9.1113-18. 141° 1574 191-19 121) we find evidences of 
the practical impulse to encourage and admonish, 
rather than artistic reflexion. In the failure to 
observe strict chronological sequence the book is in- 
deed only like Daniel and other apocalypses. ‘here 
is here as in Daniel a progress towards greater 
concreteness and detail. In 6!%!’ the final day of 
God’s wrath seems already come. It is described 
again in 14%, The fall of Rome is announced in 
148 as if accomplished ; more fully described in 1617-2; 
still predicted in 17°; announced in 18°, predicted 
still in 18***, Again the letters seem to assume 
that though trials have been endured, martyrdom 
is almost wholly future (2%); but in 5°" many 
souls of martyrs are seen, and 7°* implies a multi- 
tude, as 20*-6 also does. 

(dq) Experiences of the secr.—\We have already 
met with evidence that the anthor used some 
ancient matcrials for their general thought, and 
not in a literal sense. Before passing to a more 
detailed study of his use of material, it is import- 
ant to ask whether he gives a consistent picture 
of his own experiences. 

* It is evident that 171 and 219 are meant to mark the begin- 


nings of parallel sections, and it is possible that the Hkewise 
parallel 1919 and 229 are meant to mark their close, 


(1) The position and movements of the scer,— 


He is on earth in 198... in 41 he is summoned up into heaven, 
where he may be conceived as remaining through ch. 9 (cf. 64 
Si.2 etc.), though earth is not out of his sight (6120. 71 etc.). 
That he is literally in heaven is clearly implied in 546 715f, But 
in 101, without a break (‘and I saw’), he appears to be on earth 
(so 104-8), Marth appears to be the scene of the action in 111-13, 
but in 1115 voices in heaven are heard, and in v.!" the temple in 
heaven is seen to be open. In 12 the seer seems to be in 
heaven (?), but in 13 and probably in 141-18 he is on earth. If 
we read ἐστάθην in 1215 (131), we have a definite reference to the 
seer's position, comparable to 19. But the judgnicnt scene 1414-20 
suggests heaven. Again chs. 15. 16 givea heavenly scene. In173 
an angel carries John away in the spirit into a wilderness to 
see the woman (Rome), and in 2119 to a mountain to see 
Jerusalem descending out of heaven. 18!-4 indicate that the 
seer ison earth. In 191-19 he seems to be in heaven, but in v.11 
on earth again (for he secs heaven open, as in 41); 80 also in 201 
21°, and probably in 2110%,, 


There is so little law in these movements, and 
so little care to make the connexion clear, that 
one might infer that our writer leaves such refer- 
ences as they stood in his different sources; but 
this would mean that the vision was to him a 
form, not a reality. 

(2) Lhe heavenly scenes.— 


The scenery in heaven is not clearly described. Ch. 4 pictures a 
throne of God, with 24 eldcrs on thrones around it, seven lamps 
before it which are the seven spirits of God, before it a glassy 
sea, and, in the midst of it and around it, four living creatures. 
Here in the midst of the throne stood the Lamb (ch. 5), whose 
seven eyes are the seven spirits of God, of which the seven 
lamps were already a symbol. About the throne and the 
elders and living beings are myriads of angels (511 711 Here 
also are the multitudes who have come out of great tribulation 
(7917). Of them, however, it is said uot only that they are 
before the throne of God, but that they serve Him in His 
temple. 312 has prepared us for the conception of a temple in 
heaven, and in 6° we have suddenly been made aware of ‘the 
altar,’ beneath which are the souls of martyrs. Now the 
trumpets are sounded by ‘the seven angels which stand before 
God,’ 8? (cf. 145). These did not appear in the scene just 
drawn, unless they are the same as ‘fhe seven spirits,’ as 14 
nlight indicate. The altar is mentioned again, and, perhaps in 
distinction from it, ‘the golden altar which is before the 
throne,’ the altar of incense (82-5). From the horns of this 
‘polden altar which is before God’ comes the voice which 
directs the angel of the sixth trumpet (91Sf), The seventh 
trumpet reveals the original scene (the throne and elders and 
living beings, 1115-18); but then we read, ‘there was opened the 
temple of God that is in heaven,’ and in it the ark of 115 
covenant was seen (1119), After this the 24 elders appear only 
in 141-5 and 191-8, two somewhat similar passages, though 
152-4 may have the same setting (cf. 46) One of the four 
living creatures is mentioned in 157 in connexion with the 
temple; but more often the temple scenery stands by itself. 
Out of the temple comes the angel who summons the reaper 
(141) and the angel who is to gather the grapes (1417), whom 
another angel from the altar directs (1415). Out of the temple 
come the seven angels, having the seven last plagues, and the 
temple is filled with smoke from the glory of God, so that it 
could not be entered, although open (155%). <A great voice 
from the temple commands them (161); ‘the altar’ affirms the 
justice of the judgment (16°), and the final, ‘It is done,’ comes 
‘out of the temple and from the throne,’ uniting the two (1617). 


It is not easy to unite in one picture the concep- 
tion of God as sitting on a throne surrounded by His 
court, and of His dwelling, in heaven as on earth, 
in the temple’s holiest place, from which His voice 
or messengers issue forth. Since the scenery of 
the throne is that of the seals, and the temple 
scenery that of the bowls, it is natural to think 
of this unharmonized element as due to sources. 
The author has mixed the scenes somewhat (157 
could be an insertion, as the angels came out of 
the temple already having seven plagues, vv.§); 
but he does not harmonize them, or paint a heaven 
that can be imagined. The new Jerusalem must 
also have been in heaven (3 21°), though the seer 
beholds it only as it descends to earth (21™-), The 
description of the new heaven and earth resolves 
itself into the description of a city, and in this 
there is no temple (21°), but the throne remains 
the final seat of God (20% 915 9313) Tf the 
writer had wished to paint a clear, consistent 
picture, he could easily have doneso. The infer- 
ence that he took his descriptions as they were, 
and valued them as poetical not literal accounts, 
| is surely a natural one. 
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(3) Form of inspiration.—The same freedom and 
disregard of formal consistency is evident in the 
representation of the way in which the seer re- 
ceived his revelations. There is no set way, no 
fixed medium. 


The first verses seem explicit, yet leave us uncertain whether 
ws are to conceive of the writer as receiving Christ's revelation 
through angel (1!) or by vision (‘all the things that he saw,’ 12, 
cf. 119). The letters are given by Christ in the first person. Yet 
they are introduced by a description of Christ in the third 
person, and the expression ‘hear what the spirit saith to the 
Churches’ suggests that the letters are dictated to John by an 
angel-spirit in the name of Christ. The voice which John hears 
at first (11°F) must be the voice of Ohrist Himself (cf. 119). The 
same voice summons John into ths open heaven (41). He is 
there ‘in the spirit’ (42, as in 119), But it does not appear to 
be Christ Himself who shows him what is to come. Christ 
appears a3 an actor in the drama of the future, not as ths seer’s 
interpreter. Not till1615 is His voice heard again, and then not 
till 227(?). In 171 one of the seven angels of the bowls summons 
John and carries him away in the spirit into a wilderness to see 
the judgment upon Rome. This is ths sort of angel guidance 
that 11 would lead us to expect, but which we look for thus far 
in vain, This angel fulfils his function as interpreter (177-18) ; 
but then we hear another angel announcing Babylon’s fall (181-8) ; 
another voice from heaven pronouncing the prophetic denuncia- 
tion over her (18420); and still another angel predicting the 
fall by deed and word (1821-24), Then are heard various voices 
from heaven (191-8); and only then, in 199-10 (‘and he says to 
me’), does the original angel-guide spsak again. Hs then 
rejects John’s impulse to worship him (cf. Asc, Isaiah 721 84.5) 
with the words, “1 am a fellow-servant of thee and thy brothers 
who have the testiniony of Jesus; worship God: for the testi- 
niony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy’ (1911). The last clause 
is often struck out as a gloss by critics (Bousset, Hilgen- 
feld, etc.), but this is venturesome. ‘The spirit of prophecy’ 
should mean the spirit from God which inspires the prophet ; 
that is, in this case, the angel himself (cf. 226). So he would say, 
‘Tam only one of you who have the testimony of Jesus; indeed 
this testimony constitutes my very being.’ The angel-spirit of 
prophecy is a the personified testimony of Jesus, the word 
of Jesus Himself, Asa messenger this angel is on an equality 
with John,—becauss his messags is wholly and simply the 
message of Christ. There follow visions of ths first and of the 
final judgments (19!1-2015), and an introductory (summary) 
vision of the consummation (211%), in which are heard the 
words of God Himself (vv.5-5); and then ‘one of ths seven 
angels who had ths seven bowls’ (not ths same ons as before ?) 
carried John in the spirit to a mountain to see the new Jeru- 
salem. It is this angel who measured ths city and showed John 
ths details of ths vision (2115-17 221), so that when 226 begins 
‘and he said to me,’ it can be only the angel that speaks (one 
of the ‘spirits of the prophets’); but in v.7 his words become 
Christ’s words, ‘behold, 1 come quickly.” No wonder John 
would again worship him, but again he classes himself with the 
prophets, As a person hs is only a revealer, a voice; but his 
words are those of Christ. So when he ἐὔριφα again (22108-) his 
words again become Christ’s words (vv./2), Now it is to be 
observed that the seven angels of the bowls (ch. 15), two (?) of 
whom are the imparters of these last prophecies of ths book, 
naturally lead us back to ‘the seven angels which stand before 
God,’ to whom the trumpets are given (8%), and these again to 
the seven lamps burning before the throne, which are the seven 
spirits of God (45), from whom (14), as from God and Christ, 
John’s messags comes. When now Christ is described as ‘he 
that hath the seven spirits of God’ (31), and is pictured as the 
Lamb with seven eyes ‘which are the seven epirits of God sent 
forth into all ths earth’ (55), we have certainly significant 
indications of what the writer meant by calling his book an 
‘apocalypse of Jesus Christ,’ and of his idea of ths inspiration 
of a Christian prophst. Angels, however realistically described, 
are hardly more than a means of expressing the fact that the 
writer was somehow conscious of having a messags from Christ 
for the Churches, Any further interpretation of his conscious- 
ness must be deferred until we have studied the sources and 
relationships of his materials. 

Any set and consistent form of representing his experiences, 
however, the author seems purposely to avoid. Apart from 
171. 219 we have no indication of a special interpreting angel, 
taking the part of Gabriel in the Bk. of Daniel. The speakers 
in the book ars very many. The underlying faith in the king- 
ship of God and of Christ, and its ultimate triumph, are expressed 
in heavenly choruses, led by the twenty-four elders and ths four 
cherubim, but joined in by multitudes of angels and of glorified 
men (48-11 59-14 79-12 1115-18 1210 142 3 152-4 191-7(8), One of the 
elders instructs John in 5° and 71917, Often it is simply ‘a 
voice from heaven’ that he hears 104-8 1413 184 218, cf. 1617), or 
from the horns of the altar (915£), or from the altar itself (167). 
He records words of God, 18 (7?) 215-8 1617 (7); of Christ, 111.19. 20 
2. 8. 1615 227. 12%: of the spirit, 14132217, There are beatitudes 
uttered by Christ (1615 227.14), by a voice from heaven (1413), by 
ths angel-ruide (199), by John (13). Sometimes hs seems to 
interrupt the story of what he had seen with a direct word of 
his own to ths reader (278 etc. 139. 101318 1412, cf, 1797). Among 
the other voices that are heard are those of ths souls of martyrs 
(619); of various angels undefined (72 146. 8. 9. 15.18 1917 etc.); of 
‘the angel of the waters’ (1658). an eagle (815); the rod (7114). 
At the beginning and at the end the book is declared to be from 
Christ Himself, His testimony (11-2 2216). The part which the 


angels perform might almost he regarded as pictorial, sincs the 
writer reduces the significancs of these beings, who are ths 
uniform actors and speakers in the Jewish apocalypses, to that 
of messengers of Christ. He is the primary and final actor in 
the book (opens the seals, ch. 6f., and executes the judgment, 
19118), and He is the real speaker. 

Here also, as in the case of the place and move- 
ments of the seer and the heavenly scenery, a 
variety of sources might explain the diversity of 
the representation, but we must also suppose the 
author to be relatively indifferent to formal con- 
sistency. He must, one is forced to think, have 
taken the external language of apocalypses in a 
figurative or poetie way. Theonly other hypothesis 
would seem to be that of composite origin (as held 
by Volter, Spitta, etc.) ; but the effort to bring con- 
sistency out of the book by analysis and the recon- 
struction of sources out of which it was gradually 
and unskilfully put together, fails to do justice to 
the unity of style and even of plan which the book 
has been found to exhibit. Moreover, this effort 
has been made by many able men, and, according 
to the prevailing opinion of scholars, has failed. 

In order, however, to test the possibility of a 
free, more or less poetic, use of traditional apoca- 
lyptical material, we must examine our author’s 
use of tradition at various points more closely. 

3. Sources.—(a) Old Testament.—Although Rev. 
contains no direct citations from the OT, it is full 
of OT language from the beginning to the end. 
An impression of its dependence on OT phrase- 
ology may be gained from the text of Westcott 
and Hort, or from that of Nestle, in which such 
allusions or reminiscences are printed in a distinct 
type. In the corresponding list of references in 
WH’s Appendix, pp. 184-188, out of the total 
number οὗ" 404 verses in the book about 265 verses 
contain OT language, and about 550 references are 
made to OT passages.* The material is still nore 
fully gathered by Hiihn (Die alttest. Citate und 
Leminiscenzen vm NT, 1900). 

Nothing is more important for the understanding 
of our author’s mental and literary processes than 
a close study of his use of OT language. 

The bearing of such study upon the interpreta- 
tion of our book can here only be suggested by 
illustrations. One of the simplest cases is the 
prophetic denunciation of the fall of Babylon 
(Rome) in ch. 18, It is composed almost wholly 
of material taken from the prophetic woes over 
Babylon (Is 13. 14, Jer 50. 51), Tyre (Is 23, Ezk 
26-28), and, in a slight degree, Edom (Is 34). Even 
the admonition that night seem to have direct 
reference to the historical situation, ‘Come forth, 
my people, out of her,’ ete. (18%), is directl 
borrowed from prophetic utterances (Jer 51% 3. 9 
508, Ts 4829 521), and has there rather than here 
its historical explanation. Yet the chapter does 
not make the impression of being a laborious piece 
of patchwork. 10 has a unity of its own and a 
high degree of impressiveness, and seems to be the 
work of one whose mind is filled with the language 
of prophecy, and who draws abundantly, and of 
course consciously, from his storehouse, and yet 
writes with freedom and from a strong inner im- 
pulse of his own, and elaborates with his own con- 
ceptions the themes which the prophetic words 
contain. So he makes out of the old a product 
in a real sense new, a poetical whole. But what 
shall we say of his putting this product into the 

* The allusions agree in part with the Heb., in part with the 
LXX. WH mark 33 references as distinctly from Heb. (and 
Chald.), 15 as from LXX; 6 are marked 1160. and LXX, viz. 
4 references to Ex 1916 (45 851119 1618) and one to Zec 811. (129), 
Schtirer (3 iii. 323) cites 920 105 137 204 as citations from Daniel, 
which follow Theodotion more closely than LXX. See Bludau, 
‘Die Apokalypss und Theodotions Daniel-Uebersetzung,’ in 
Theol. Quartalschrift, 1897, pp. 1-26. Salmon (Introd. to the 
NT, p. 662.) argues that ths citations in Rev. show ἃ nearer 


relationship to Theod, than to LXX, referring to 920 105 127 137 
196 204.11; on the other side, 1141916, Of. Swete, Introd, Ὁ. 48f, 
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mouth of angels? It is easier to attribute such a 
literary composition to a poet than to a voice from 
heaven. Even the action of the angel in 1851 rests 
on the symbolic aet of Jeremiah (51% 4). And if 
our writer says that he hears and sees these things, 
must we not judge the nature of his vision by its 
contents? A literal voice from heaven this certainly 
cannot be, and we seem shut up to two possibilities 
regarding it: either the angels and the voice from 
heaven belong wholly to the poetry of the piece, 
its literary form, or they express the writer’s own 
interpretation of the strong impulse, as if from 
without, under which he wrote. 

Another instructive illustration of the author’s 
use of the O'T is to be found in lis description of 
the new Jerusalem, 21-225, This is largely taken 
from the anticipations of the prophets of the Exile, 
Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah, with reference to the 
return and the rebuilding of Jerusalem. J eatures 
are added from other sources. Here, as inch. 18, 
the unpression is not that of mere clipping and 
piecing, but rather that of the work of a mind full 
of the Messianic language of the prophets, writing 
out of a genuine and deep religious and poetic 
emotion, with a dependenee on the O'T which is free, 
not slavish, and yet with very little real inventive- 
ness. Yet this also is shown to the seer by an angel, 
who seems to be in general the speaker (see 21 
ὁ λαλῶν, 22°): and an action of his is deseribed 214517 
which is taken from Ezekiel (4084), In this case, 
more clearly than in ch. 18, we may suspect a cer- 
tain limitation of the author’s imagination by his 
sources, Which is not ineonsistent with a large 
measure of freedom in the use of them. He has 
mastered the OT material of this sort, and can use 
it effectively, but cannot go much beyond it. How 
otherwise can we explain the emphatically Jewish 
picture of a future which was certainly to this 
writer universal in scope; the presence still of 
thoroughly earthly features in a consummation 
which must surely, in the writer’s view, be heavenly; 
the appearance still of nations and kings and their 
wealth after heaven and earth have passed away? 
He has little but the old familiar national and 
earthly lancuage at command for the deseription 
of that which heaven contains for Christian hope. 
Hie ean deseribe the Christian heaven only in 
Jewish language. But though bound in language 
he is not bound in thought. He knows no more 
impressive and expressive language (nor do we) ; 
but the language is poetry to him, it is figurative, 
not literal, chosen for its poetic worth and emotional 
eilect, which belonged to it, indeed, partly becanse 
it was old and familiar. It must of course be re- 
cognized that the most powerful imagination comes 
quickly to an end if it attempts to leave the earth 
in its descriptions of heaven. Jeligious faith 
and hope cannot do better than take the language 
which the greater souls have created, which genera- 
tions have shaped, which age has hallowed, and 
use it not for its literal but for its emotional and 
poctie worth, to symbolize and suggest inexpressible 
realities. 

Jewish literature furnishes other similar collec- 
tions of OT Messianic imagery (To 13, ete.) ; and 
the possibilty that some earlier (Jewish) mind had 
already shaped the material in 21°-22°, and that our 
author, in 218, introduces and summarizes this 
section, and adds his own concluding sentences 
(225-1), is to be considered. 

A still more striking illustration of our author’s 
dependence on OT language, yet his freedom in the 
use of it, both in combination and in application, 
is his deseription of Christ in 1-79, Almost all of 
it is taken from Daniel, but it unites in a most 
surprising way features from the descriptions of 
the one like a son of man, and of the Ancient of 
Days, in Dn 7, with still more from the angel 


(Gabriel) in Dn 10. The seven golden candlesticks 
and the seven stars are without parallel in Daniel. 
Something can be said, however, as to their source 
and use. ‘The former was of course a familiar OT 
symbol (Ex 25%? 3778) which Zech. (47) uses in an 
unearthly sense, explaining that the seven lamps 
are the seven eyes of J”, which run to and fre 
through the whole earth (4! following v.™). He 
sees by the candlestick two olive-trecs (4%), and 
evidently interprets their two branches as signify- 
ing Zerubbabel and Joshua, so that the two trees 
are the Davidie and the Aaronic houses. These 
two men, Zech. would say, have the eyes of the 
Lord upon them in favour and blessing. But this 
is a free application by the prophet to the historical 
present and to his practical purpose of a symbol 
whieh originally, no doubt, pictured the seven 
planets and the way in which their hight was con- 
stantly replenished by the oil from ever-growing 
trees. It was a mythological symbol (Gunkel, 
Schénfung, pp. 122-131), which Zech. used as 
poetry, not interpreting all of the symbol (45), 
and perhaps adding a feature for the sake of the 
interpretation (4°). Now in Rey 1° the writer 
chooses to identify the seven lamps with the seven 
churches among which Christ is and moves. But 
in 4°° he sees seven lamps burning before the 
throne of God, which are, he explains, the seven 
spitits of God, affirmed in 1*° to be before God’s 
throne (cf. 87); and even in the letters (3!) Christ 
is deseribed as the one who has the seven spirits 
of God and the seven stars, so that this interpreta- 
tion of the lamps was in his mind by tle side of 
the other. \Whien, still further, we read that the 
Lamb lias ‘seven eyes, which are the seven spirits 
of God sent forth into all the earth’ (5%), with 
evident allusion to Zec 4), we are able to realize 
how far from a slavish literalness and formal con- 
sistency our author’s use of OT figures is. Finally, 
Zechi.’s figure reappears in 114, where the two wit- 
nesses are declared to be ‘ the two olive-trees and 
the two candlesticks [what two?] standing before 
the Lord of the earth,’ a free identification for a 
purpose, similar in kind to that of Zech. himself, 
this time certainly made not by our author, but by 
sole souree. 

Qur writer cares much for OT prophetie language, 
and cannot easily add much to it, but he applies it 
freely to new uses. Note esp. that we have in Rey. 
no such anxious effort to interpret an OT predic- 
tion, assuming the necessity of its literal fulfil- 
ment, as Dn 9 contains. The relation of 11’ to 
Zee 4, and of 20° to Ezk 38 f., is wholly difterent. 

Other illustrations could readily be given,—such 
as the relation of ch. 4 to Is 6 and Ezlx 1,—but 
enough has becn presented to justify the following 
presuppositions with reference to passages in our 
book which contain imagery not derived from the 
OT—(1) that such imagery, if it is at all elaborate, 
is not the author’s free invention, but is borrowed 
from some literary or oral prophetic traditions ; 
(2) that the writer does not fee] bound to leave it 
as it is, but is free to combine and interpret it to 
suit his own purpose, so that the interpreter must 
distinguish sharply between the present use of the 
symbols and their original use. If this distinction 
is necessary in 21-22° and 15:29. it will be no less 
necessary in 111-310 13, ete. 

(0) Jewish apocalyptical traditions.—The line 
that separates uncanonical from OT material in 
Rev. is not a sharp one. It would indeed be 
natural that Jewish apocalyptical traditions should 
consist largely of expositions and elaborations of 
OT material. The picture of the throne of God 
(ch. 4) is unquestionably based upon that of Ezk 
1. 10 and Is 6 (cf. also the probably older passages, 
Ex 24, 1 Kk 22!%). The four living creatures, cheru- 
bim, are taken directly from Ezekiel, and, in spite 
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of differences, need no other explanation. It is 
of course not to be assumed that they have no 
history before and after Ezekiel (cf. the four pres- 
ences in Enoch 40 and Apoe. Bar 51" 21°, and the 
four angels in Enoch 873 5 88! 0031), For the seven 
lamps which are the seven spirits of God we have 
already found points of connexion in the OT, but 
we need to adduce such passages as To 12%, Enoch 
9071, in order to realize how fixed an element in 
apocalyptical imaginations these seven spirits (or 
angels, archangels) were. The use of the ‘article 
in Rev 1! 4° 8? is itself proof of the familiarity of 
the conception. That foreign speculations, Persian 
or Babylonian, lie behind it is probable (see 
Cheyne, OP 281 ff., 323 ff., 334i ; Gunkel, Schép- 
fung, 294-302, and Archiv f. Religionswissensch. 
1898, 294-300; Stave, Parsismus, 216-219). It is 


therefore a natural inference that the twenty-four | 
elders, clothed in white, sitting on thrones and | 


crowned, come from traditiou, and are not an 
invention of the author. They represent probably 
not the Christian Church, twelve tribes and twelve 
apostles (though 214 may indicate the writer’s desire 
to add the Christian to the Jewish twelve), but 
the glory and power, especially the reigning or 
judicial power of God, His heavenly court. They 
are associated, as are the seven spirits and the four 
cherubim, with God and His throne, not with the 
ereation (see Gunkel, Schdpfung, 302-308). 
gives probable evidence of the antiquity of the 
conception (ef. Is 63°, LXX), With the general 
description of God’s throne should be compared, 
6... Emoch 14, 71, Secrets of Enoch 29. 29, 

We have already found reasons for regarding 
118 as a Jewish oracle (or two fragments of a 
Jewish apocalypse), used by our author in a sense 
wholly ditferent from its original literal meaning. 
It is a most convineing illustration of our author’s 
union of dependence on traditional forms of ex- 
pression, and independence of the traditional use 
and meaning of such forms. 

The great sign in heaven which ch. 12 presents 
can be accounted for only in a very slight degree 
on the basis of the OT. Yet nowhere is the 
writer’s dependence upon traditional material more 
certain, Assuming that he did not invent these 
figures, it is not dificult to understand what he 
meant to say by the use of them, The chapter 
contains a picture, in some sense an explanation, 
of Satan’s present power in the world, and his fierce 
hostility to the Christian Church ; and at the same 
time the assurance that his power is soon to end. 
Christ escaped his hands, and is with God. Satan 
has already been cast down from his old place in 
heaven, and no longer brings accusations against 
the saints before God; and, though he is now all 
the more determined in his assaults upon Christ’s 
brethren on earth, his reign is doomed to a speedy 
end. ‘This application of the figure, however, by no 
means explains its origin. Many of its details 
ean be fitted to this use only by violence, if at all, 
and could not have been devised for the purpose. 
What then was the source, and of what sort was 
the writer’s use of this material ? 

Gunkel’s book must be regarded as little short 
of epoch-making in its significance for the inter- 
pretation of this chapter, even though serious 
doubt be felt regarding certain of his conclusions. 
Tle offers convincing proof of the long and wide- 
spread influence in Hebrew literature of the Baby- 
lonian myth of creation—the victory of Marduk, 
the god of light (the sun), over the chaos-beast 
Tidmat, the dragon of the deep. He traces the 
transition from a cosmological to an eschatological 


use of the conception, on the principle, which ex- ; 


plains many features of the Jewish hope, that God | 
will make the last things as the first (Barn. 67°) ; 
and the interpretation of the dragon as a historical 


Is 9453 


_ from the winter solstice to the spring equinox [Ὁ]. 
in contrast to the free poetic use of such material in the earlier 


instead of a natural power. In this way the myth 
becomes a poetic expression of the expectation 
that the hostility of the world-ruling nation 
against Israel will come to a supreme manifesta- 
tion; that then J” will intervene directly, or 
through the angel Michael, and again, as at the 
beginning, the dragon will be bound or slain (ef. 
Is 51% 2° 271). *The beast that comes up out of 
the abyss’ (Rev 117) is this well-known figure in 
Jewish eschatology. It could be regarded as a 
symbol, or representative of the hated nation, as 
in Dn 7 it becomes four beasts, to describe the 
four successive masters and enemies of the Jewish 
nation, and as in Rev 13 it is the Roman empire; 
or it could be more distinctly and personally con- 
ceived, as in Rev 12, as the Satan who gives the 
hostile kingdom its evil power. It could also be 
conceived of as a man in whom evil reaches its 
height (Antichrist, perhaps Kev 117). 


Gunkel is not contented, however, with this general and 
probable identification of the dragon of ch. 12. He proceeds to 
defend two much more dubious positions. Jirst, that our 
chapter rests ultimately upon, and follows closely, a part of the 
Babylonian myth of which we have no other remaining record— 
the account of the birth of Marduk, his escape from the dragon 
who knows him to be his destined destroyer, and the dragon’s 
tierce persecution of his goddess-mother during the period of 
the boy’s growth to maturity, ‘the three and a half times,’ 
Second, that 


prophetic and poetic books of the OT, we find in the apoca- 
lypses an increasing tendency to look upon these ancient and 
mysterious figures with awe, and to believe that they really 
contained, and could reveal to one who had wisdorn, the ex- 
planation of present evil and the secrets of its coming end. 
This reverence for apocalyptical traditions explains, Gunkel 
contended, what nothing else but literal vision could explain, 
the confident belief of these writers in their own predictions. 
Ile finds, therefore, in such sources as these not only an illus- 
tration of the:literary niethod of the seer, but an explanation of 
his self-consciousness, a psychological account of apocalyptical 
writings. Both of these positions of Gunkel are insecure, and 
from the second one he has himself in part withdrawn. The 
freedom with which we have found our author combining and 
modifying OT materials renders it hazardous to attempt to 
reconstruct his sources when they are unknown, and also pre- 
vents the assumption that he looked upon such materials with 
awe and derived from them his revelation. 


It is not probable that the material in Rev 12 
stands in its original form and order. Gunkel 
himself recognized that v.° and yv.7"8 offer two 
variants. Wellhausen (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten 
6 Heft, p. 215ff.) regards ** and 7 as doub- 
lets, and would distinguish two actions in the 
original story which are here confused. 1. In 
heaven, the dragon wars with the angels, or with 
the sun, moon, and zodiac (vv.* 71), is conquered 
and cast down to earth with his angel host (vv.® 3: 
4a) 2. On earth, he makes war with the woman 
who bears the son (# is already an earthly scene), 
the son is suatched up to heaven (°), the woman 
flees into the wilderness, the dragon pursues her 
there, but must leave her (®='!6), and turns 
against those of her seed who did not escape with 
her. There must then have followed an account 
of the overthrow of the dragon by the rescued 
Messiah after His growth to maturity. Something 
like this, Wellhausen thinks, was a Jewish apoca- 
lypse of the siege of Jerusalem. It described how 
the remnant (the woman) had escaped out of the 
city and been rescued through great dangers; how 
the Romans (dragon) had turned against those who 
remained in Jerusalem, who are to be destroyed 
(Rev 11)-? is, however, a fragment of the same 
time which anticipates the rescue of those, the 
Zealots, who occupied the temple itself during the 
siege), The fall of the Roman power itself must 
follow at the hand of the Messiah, who has been 


born, according to prophecy, in Palestine, but was 


translated at once to heaven, so that He will come 
a3 a heavenly being, aceording to the more trans- 
cendental Messianic hope of late Judaism. So 
Wellh. offers a diterary-critical and contemporary- 
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historical explanation of ch. 12 in opposition to 
Gunkel’s tradition-historical explanation. 

We may regard Wellhausen’s analysis as plaus- 
ible, for the war in heaven and the casting of the 
dragon down to earth must originally have pre- 
ceded his persecution of the woman (vv.* and 13 
suggest this order). But Gunkel is surely right 
in denying that the figure is the pure invention of 
the Jewish writer, whom he as well as Wellh. 
accepts. Its history goes further back, and its 
original connexion with a sun-myth is highly 
probable, It is a striking fact that Greek myth- 
ology in its story of the birth of Apollo, and the 
attempt of the dragon Pytho to kill his mother 
(Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 117 17f.), and also the 
Egyptian story of the birth of Horus (Bousset, 
p. 410 f.), contain striking points of likeness to Rev 
12, so that Gunkel’s resort to a postulated Baby- 
lonian story may not be necessary. In all of 
these sun-myths, however, the flight of the woman 
is before the birth of the child, and for its rescue 
from the dragon. 

The questions left open by these recent discus- 
sions of the chapter are many, and the hypothesis 
of a Jewish Messianic use of a heathen sun-myth, 
and then a Christian adaptation of the Jewish 
form, leaves room for much diversity of opinion 
in detail; yet it is a wholly credible hypothesis, 
and the actual history of the tradition here em- 
bodied is probably more rather than less complex 
than the theory. 


Heathen may well be the description of the woman (v.1) and 
of the dragon (vv.9-42), his effort to engulf the woman, her 
wings, and the wilderness to which she flies (14-16). Jewish 
(certainly not Christian) may be the idea of the birth and 
immediate translation of the Messiah to God (v.5),* so also the 
office of Michael (7), and perhaps a change of order by which 
the woman’s flight is made to follow the birth of the child. 
The Hebrew language, according to Wellh. and Gunkel, lies 
behind the Greek of the chapter. Christian is v., and, more- 
over, so plainly out of keeping with the rest, as almost to prove 
that the Christian writer is using material already shaped (cf. 
Vischer). The verse contains the message of our writer, and is 
one of his characteristic anticipatory sayings. Christian may 
also be the change of order by which Christ's birth and ascen- 
sion are made to precede the casting of the dragon out of 
heaven (cf. Jn 1231 1430 1611. 33, 1 Jn 38, Col 215), This gives 
Christ an earlier and higher part in the drama than the Jews 
ascribed to their Messiah. 

In answer to the question as to the writer’s use 
of this uncanonical material, we are bound to con- 
clude that it was as free and poetical as his use of 
OT conceptions. V." gives us the clne. The 
victory of Christian faith over the world through 
martyrdom is the counterpart on earth, the inter- 
pretation for man, of the victory of Michael over 
the dragon in heaven. The place of Michael here, 
where we should expect only the direct deed of 
Christ, shows both the extent of the writer’s depena- 
ence on tradition and the confidence with which he 
finds a Christian meaning behind unchanged Jewish 
forms, 

Are we not to see, then, in ch. 12 any reference 
to historical factors and events? Wellhausen’s 
exact determination of the history here symbolized 
is far from convincing, and, moreover, it fails to 
explain many features in the picture. It need 
not, however, be doubted that the dragon was, at 
some point in the genesis of the chapter, regarded 
as a symbol of the Roman empire. His seven 
crowned heads and ten horns mean world-rulership, 
and his persecution of the woman’s seed is the 
same persecution with which our whole book 
deals. So far, deed, even Gunkel allows the 
presence of contemporary history in ch. 12, 


The case is a more complex onein chs, 13 and 17, | 


but the difference is one of proportion and degree. 
Traditional elements are here in abundance, and 
beyond dispute, yet the reference to Rome is more 


* Bousset omits the Jewish link in the chain because this | ὶ : ὃ : 
‘ gource, the identification was made. 


feature has no parallel in the Jewish Messianic hope. 
VOL. IV.—17 


specific and detailed. Gunkel admits the latter 
element here (as in Dn 7. 8, Enoch 85-90, 4 Ezr 
11. 12, Apoe, Bar 53 ff.), but restricts it within 
narrow limits, and will by no means allow that 
these figures were freely invented allegorics, every 
feature of which can be explained as a reference 
to contemporary history. He diflers from the 
ruling eritical opinion most radically in his refusal 
to recognize any allusion to Nero. Two questions 
must be kept quite distinct in the study of these 
chapters: (1) the question how much is due to 
apocalyptical tradition, and how much is re-shaped 
or invented for the sake of the application of the 
traditional figures to Rome; and (2) the question 
whether this application is made by the writer of 
our book, or was already present in the—possibly 
Jewish—sources from which he drew. 

The seven heads and ten horns appear in each 
ease (12% 13! 17%), The Roman world-empire was 
meant by all. Yet the differences are so great 
that one must conclude that more or less independ- 
ent traditions lie behind the three chapters, even 
if they are ultimately traced to one root. The 
seven heads and ten horns sum up the outfit of 
the four beasts in Dn 7, though they do not need 
that explanation. We can well suppose the numbers 
to have been symbolic at first, but the effort to 
apply them to individual kings, and so to estimate 
the nearness of the end, was inevitable. There is 
evidence in the chapters of different efforts of that 
Kind. 

In 12° it is the seven heads that are kings, in 13} 
it is the ten horns, but in 13° the smitten head must 
mean aking. The latter is comnionly interpreted 
(by Victorinus, and by modern scholars from Eich- 
horn, Liicke, Bleek, down to Holtzmann and Bousset) 
of Nero’s death, which ended the Julian dynasty, 
and seemed likely for a time to bring the empire 
toanendinanarchy. Gunkel thinks the Hebrew 
original read ‘the first head,’ hence Julius Cesar, 
whose death threatened the empire, but issued in 
its greater power (cf. Dn 88 on Alexander’s death). 
In 17**" the seven heads are the seven kings of 
Ronie, and the writer feels bound by that number 
even when he needs to add an eighth. The ten 
horns, on the other hand, are apparently allied kings. 

The evidence of later adaptations or interpretations of given 
figures is often clear, The seven mountains of 179» is so clearly 
such an addition for the sake of the identification of the woman 
with the city Rome, that one is the more inclined to find in νν. 15 
and 18 also allegorical interpretations, and to question whether 
the woman was originally invented as a fivure of Rome. She is 
now, of course, the city Rome (vv.5-6), and may have been 


created in that sense; but even if so, not, we may be almost 
certain, by our author, 


The second beast in 13% is evidently now the 
prophet or priest (priesthood) of Roman emperor- 
worship (cf. 161% 19° 20°), But here also older 
traditions are to be supposed. Bousset regards 
this as a Jewish figure of Antichrist (/‘omm. 
Exeursus on ch. 13, Antichrist, p. 121), and a 
Jewish apocalyptical writer may very well have 
interpreted as Antichrist the religion of emperor- 
worship, and put this by the side of the beast who 
stood for the empire itself as its helper in evil. 
None of the many attempts to find a detinite person 
in the second beast (Vespasian, Simon Magus, Paul!, 
ete.) have made any approach to success. The 
personal interpretation of the first beast, however, 
as signifying Nero, has become almost a fixed 
assumption of critics. Gunkel’s attack upon this 
stronghold of the contemporary-historical method 
has not changed the prevailing opinion (see Dousset, 
Holtzmann, ete.). It has, however, served to empha- 
size the fact that if the beast from the abyss is here 
by some one made a symbol of Nero, yet the beast 
was not first znventcd for this use, and it is not 
certain by whom, whether by our author or by 8 
The opinion, 
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indeed, does not go beyond probability. In view of 
the embodiment of the supernatural power of evil in 
Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel, it is not possible 
to settle the question by a general appeal to ‘con- 
eruity, analogy, proportion,’ and a sareastic thrust 
at the famous critics who have ‘placed T. Claudius 
Nero along with Christ, Satan, Death, Hades, the 
Church, and other powers and principles which 
constitute the Dramatis Persone of the Apocalypse’ 
(Benson, p. 159). But it must be said that the 
evidence is of a wholly different sort from that 
which Daniel furnishes, with its detailed history 
of Antiochus (chs. 8. 11), and is not such as we 
should expect if the writer had set out to indicate 
his belief that Nero would return from the grave, 
and be the demonic power of evil in the last assault 
of evil against good. On the origin and history of 
the belief in Nero’s return the fullest investigation 
is that of Zahn (Zevtsch. f. kirchl. Wissensch. u. k. 
Leben, 1885-86). See also Bousset, Komm. p. 
475ff., and Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, pp. li-lxxv. 

The chief evidence that Rev. refers to this ex- 
pectation is inch. 17. The return of one of the 
seven kings as an eighth, who is nevertheless also 
the beast himself (v."), suggests this more or less 
current expectation. In the ten kings of ν. 13 it is 
possible to find the Parthian kings, with whom it 
was believed that Nero would return against Rome. 
And the idea that the city Rome would be de- 
stroyed by the very beast that represents her 
empire, in league with outside kings (vv.?® 1"), is 
dificult to explain at all apart from the Nero 
myth, which would perfectly explain it. If Nero 
be found here it is natural to infer that ν.8 describes 
in general terms his death, return, and final de- 
struction. Yet this formula (‘ was, and is not; and 
is about to come up out of the abyss, and to go into 
perdition ἢ so fully sums up the general apocalyp- 
tical theory of the power of evil (the history of the 
chaos-dragon, Gunkel), and seems shaped so clearly 
in contrast to the formula which sums up the 
nature of God (‘who was, and who is, and who is 
to come’), that the reference to Nero may be, if 
present at all, secondary. The verse in which our 
author’s hand is most clearly seen (v.14) so inter- 
rupts this Nero story with an anticipation of 191% 
(for how are the ten kings to be overcome by the 
Lamb and His followers before they assist the beast 
in the destruction of Rome?) as to suggest that 
Nero was not in his mind, but here, as in 12", only 
the Christian conflict with evil. So also the in- 
terpretation of the slain and healed head in 13? is 
uncertain, and even the number 666 gives no secure 
support to this historical reference. The Greek 
solution of thisriddle, AATEINO®, ‘(THE) LATIN,’ 
which is as old as Jrenzeus, though not adopted by 
him, is still held by many; but the Hebrew ἢν) 
“pp Nero Casar,— which in a Latin spelling 
“DP M93 would yield 616, an early variant, —has 
far the larger number of advocates. Yet 10'p is 
the proper a ing of Cesar, which would make 
676. And when in answer to this objection it is 
said that an apocalyptical writer would prefer 666 
to 676, because of its symmetry, and because it 
corresponds to the number of the name Jesus 
(IHZO0TZ=888), it is natural to ask whether 666 
might not have been chosen at first outright for 
its symbolic meaning, to signify the one who per- 
sistently falls short of holiness or perfection (seven), 
as Jesus goes beyond it in the fulness of His char- 
acter and power (so Milligan, Baird Lecture, p. 
328; Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 324). 5 
the number 34, the length of the reign of evil (Dn 
7 127, Rev 11% % 11 19% 14 135) needs no other ex- 
planation than the symbolism of the broken seven: 
the power of evil will be cut off in the midst and 
come to an untimely end. If, however, the number 
is to be interpreted by gematria, another view claims 


serious attention. Zahn (Zeit. f. kirchl. Wissensch. 
u. k. Leben, 1885, p. 568 ff.) argued that Irenzeus 
opposed the reading 616 because those who held it 
did so for the sake of applying it to Caligula (TAIOZ 
KAIZAP=616)—an interpretation which Iren. re- 
jected. Holtzmann (Stade’s Geschichte, ii. 388 ff.), 
Spitta, and Erbes independently (as Zahn predicted) 
came to the conclusion that this was, in fact, the 
original reading and meaning of the number, and 
that ch. 13 is part of a Jewish oracle of Caligula’s 
time. In fact no ruler since Antiochus Epiphanes 
so filled the réle of Antichrist in the Jewish mind 
as he who attempted to have his image erected in 
the temple. To him 13*, and to the priesthood of 
his worship vv.'* 5, would admirably apply. More- 
over, he recovered from what seemed a fatal illness 
at the beginning of his reign. Bousset does not 
wholly reject the hypothesis that a Caligula apoca- 
lypse underlies this chapter (Komm. pp. 483-5). 

ther interpretations of the number 666 must here 
be passed by, though Gunkel’s ‘the chaos of old’ 
may be mentioned. The number does not prove, 
and can hardly be said to give substantial support 
to the identification of the beast with Nero. 


Beyond the unmistakable general reference to 
Rome, it is hard to find history in our author’s 
visions ; and this reference had certainly been given 
already to the figure of the beast, and in all proba- 
bility by Jews. Events during the last half of 
the century must have led Jewish apocalyptical 
writers to many more expressions of their hatred 
of Rome and visions of its overthrow than have sur- 
vived, Indeed, Pompey is already called the dragon 
in Ps-Sol 239 (see Assump. Mos., 4 Ezra, Apoc. Bar). 
Our author and the Christian communities for 
which he.writes have reason to share the Jewish 
hatred of Rome, and enter into the inheritance of 
various Jewish expressions of it. Our author has, 
as it were, eaten the book of past prophecies against 
peoples and nations before he utters hisown. The 
ancient language has, as we have seen, often the 
value of poetry to him; but: itis impossible, though 
we might wish it, to refer the polemic against Rome 
only to sources used by our author, or to resolve it 
into a figure of the war against evil in general. 

iv. HISTORICAL SITUATION.—We have already 
seen that the date of separate oracles in our book 
cannot be assumed to be the date of the book as a 
whole. 111.18 is from some time before 70, but is 
not literally used by our author. The figurative 
application of this oracle to the safe keeping of the 
true people of God would be more natural after the 
event of 70 had disproved its literal sense. Ch. 13 
may have been shaped in Caligula’s reign, or soon 
after Nero’s death. 1719 must have been written 
under the sixth emperor of Rome, t.e. Nero, count- 
ing from Julius Ceesar, or his successor, counting 
from Augustus, but Nero’s successor might be 
regarded as Galba, or as Vespasian. That one 
more emperor is expected only shows that the 
number seven is fixed; and that he is to reign a 
short time could be inferred from the nearness of 
the end, and does not require the knowledge on the 
writer’s part that the reign of Titus was in fact 
short. Butifv.?° comes from Vespasian’s reign (and 
so is consistent with 117°”), must not v." have 
been added by some later hand? The writer, it 
would seem, already lives under the eighth emperor 
(Domitian), and adds this verse in order to adjust 
what was written under Vespasian (v.!°) to his own 
time by so adding an eighth as not to overpass the 
fixed number, seven. On the basis of this verse 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 245f.) confidently dates 
the book under Domitian. Yet it is possible that 
the writer of v.%, under Vespasian, expected the 
return of Nero, one of the seven, as an eighth, who, 
coming back after death out of the abyss, could be 
regarded as the very demon spirit of Rome, the 
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beast itself. But even if, in this way, with 
Bousset, we date ch. 17 as a whole under Ves- 
pasian, this also may be the date only of a source. 
Though historical allusions do not fix the date, 
yet, taken in connexion with other indications of 
age, the date ascribed to the book by Irenzus 
(v. xxx. 3), ‘near the end of the reign of Domitian,’ 
4.6. about A.D. 93-96, is to be preferred to that which 
was for some time the ruling view of critics, A.D. 
66-69 (Liicke, Bleek, ete.). It is not in sections 
clearly dependent upon apocalyptical tradition, 
but in those more original, and especially in the 
letters, that we should confidently expect to find 
indications of the author’s own time. In spite of 
the ideal and typical significance of the seven 
Churches, actual conditions unquestionably meet 
us here. Persecution past and future forms the 
background of the letters. The writer was (not is) 
in the little island of Patmos ‘on account of the 
word of God and on account of the testimony of 
Jesus,’ ὁ. 6, probably not in order to receive his 
revelation (cf. 1°), πὶ because of his Christian 
reaching (cf. 6°), that is, in banishment (see 1%), 
ut the banishment of a conspicuous Christian 
seems to disclose a definite movement against 
Christianity in Asia Minor on the part of Rome 
such as we do not know of before Domitian. 
There are persecutions already past (Ephesus, 2°; 
Pergamum, 2%, had its martyr; Philadelphia, 
38 10a; in Smyrna and Philadelphia at the hands or 
at the instigation of Jews, 2° 3°); yet this past per- 
secution could be that under Nero. A renewed and 
greater trial, of world-wide scope (3°), is soon to 
come. At present the Roman world tempts rather 
than compels Christians to adopt a heathen manner 
of life and heathen worship. (Is this present 
quiescence in the writer’s mind when he says that 
the beast ‘was, and is not; and is about to come 
up out of the abyss, and go into perdition’ (17°) 3) 
Imprisonment and death are anticipated for the 
faithful, and for this the letters, indeed the whole 
book, will prepare them. Its theme is the glory 
and reward of martyrdom. The heretical teach- 
ings which are condemned in Pergamum (the teach- 
ing of Balaam) and in Thyatira (that of Jezebel) 
result in heathen ways of living rather than in 
doctrinal errors, though they seem to have based 
their worldliness on some sort of gnosis (2.5). 
It is uncertain whether ‘Nicolaitan’ was the proper 
name of this sect (possibly derived from the NICOLAS 
of Ac 6°) or only the Gr. name for Balaamites (so 
Schiirer, who appeals to the νίκη of Jos. Ant. Iv. 
vi. 6). Schiirer argues with much force that 
JEZEBEL was the priestess of the Chaldean Sibyl, 
Sambethe, who had a sanctuary at Thyatira 
(Lheol. Abhandl. C. von Weizsiicker gewidmet, 1892, 
pp- 37-58). Tothis hypothesis it has been objected 
(Bousset, Zahn) that the impression is given that 
she is directly under the discipline of Christ 
(vv.71-23), that the church is at fault for allowing 
her (v.”), and that the sphere of her activity is the 
Christian community (vv.™: 4), so that a false Chris- 
tian prophetess rather than a heathen is indicated. 
The wife of the bishop (Zahn) she surely need not 
be. Satan’s throne in PERGAMUM (918) may refer 
to the worship of Asklepios there, whose symbol 
was the serpent, or to the fact that here emperor- 
worship was first introduced, with temple and 
priesthood. The latter would better explain the 
martyrdom of ANTIPAS (unless he were killed by 
a mob), and would better fit the figure of the 
second beast (13:18) Czesar-worship was Rome’s 
worst deed, and resistance to it was that overcoming 
even to death which our book urges by entreaty, 
threat, and promise (15? 165% 10 176 19°F 904-8), 
Although the effort to force emperor-worship 
upon Jews goes back to Caligula (A.D. 39-40), the 
total impression is that of a late, not an early time. . 


To the actual destruction of Jerusalem there is no 
reference. Thecondition of the churches (forgetful- 
ness, indifference, worldliness) points to a relatively 
late time. It seems necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul’s position as founder and unquestioned leader 
of the church in Ephesus is a thing entirely past. 
That church has had a new founding (Weizsiicker). 
If 17° expresses the belief in the return of Nero 
from hell, this is a late form of the belief in his 
return, after the possibility of his being alive had 
passed. 

v. TEACHINGS OF THE BooK.—1. Predictions.— 
The question what the author of Rev. intended to 
say about the future (and it was to reveal future 
things that he wrote, 1: 41 ete.) is complicated 
by the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
meaning of his sources and his meaning in the use 
of them, and the related difficulty of distinguishing 
between figure and reality in his use of language. 
That all is literal our discussion thus far makes it 
impossible to admit. Are we prepared, with the 
spiritual interpreters of all ages, to say that all is 
figure (as now Milligan, Benson, ete.)? Or shall 
we say, ‘Rev. is not a poem, an allegory, but the 
figurative alternates with that which is to be 
taken very earnestly and Hterally; the latter 
much predominates’ (Jiilicher, Hind. 172)? Our 
review of the writer’s use of OT and other materials 
must rather incline us to put the predominance on 
the other side. 

(a) General.—The undoubtedly real elements in 
our writer's prediction are the speedy coming of 
God (18 147 21°) in judgment, with or in the coming 
of Christ as judge and ruler of the world (17 227»), 
This coming Christ will divide true from false 
Christians, and reward each according to his deeds 
(2% 2212), Through Him also God will judge and 
destroy the tempting and oppressive power of evil 
dominant in the world, the Roman einpire (19"*), 
and Satan himself, whose authority Rome pos- 
sesses, whose spirit Rome embodies (ch. 20). All 
who belong to her shall perish with her. Those 
who hold fast the faith during the present tribula- 
tions and the greater ones soon to come, and who 
endure in patience and faith even to death itself, 
shall be rewarded with special clory and power, and 
especially close association with Christ and His 
royalty (6! 14'° 20%). But the destination to be 
with Christ and God in blessed and eternal near- 
ness and fellowship is at last for all the faithful 
alike (Q7- 11. 17. 26-28 35. 12. 21 (ef. 20) 510 79H. 1418 0]. 205. 14), 

(ὁ) Details. — Turning to details, we have to 
attempt to draw the hne between figure and 
reality, especially in reference to the fall of the 
power of evil, and the events that lead up to it, 
the saving of the faithful and the heavenly or 
angelic background of the action. 

(1) The fall of Rome.—in the first half of the haok six seals 
and six trumpets hring forth the preliminary powers and acts 
of the Divine judgment over evil. But neither in their special 
character nor in their sequence do they make the impression 
of descrihing literal events. 

The first four seals introduce horsemen who are derived, one 
can hardly douht, from Zec 18-11 61-8, and so ultimately from the 
four winds, well fitted to serve as destructive messengers of 
God. They are summoned forth hy the four living creatures,* 
who were originally the four winds driving the storm-cloud, God’s 
chariot (Ezk 14 etc.). In 71 the four winds are destructive forces, 
and since in 914-15 four angels are loosed which then appear as 
hosts of cavalry (cf. 208), we may infer that the four winds sym- 
holized the nations that are to execute the Divine judgment 
in some final war (cf. the use of the winds as symbols of Israel's 
dispersion, Ezk 810 12141721, Zec 26 714), 

Of the four seals, however, two introduce warriors (Romans 
and Parthians’), and two famine and pestilence. A fourfold 
enumeration of the plagues which God will send upon His people 


in the last days is found in the Prophets (Jer 152-?, Ezk 1421, ef. 
§12. 17), and quoted in Rev 65°. 


* Tt is less natural to suppose that John is addressed, for he is 
already there, and needs only to look. 

+ It is tempting to suppose that this originally ended the 
description of the four horsemen, and explained that to eack of 
them was given a fourth of the earth to destroy (cf. Ezk 612), 
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The fifth seal discloses the prayers of the martyrs for vengeance, 
which are a real agent of judgment in the Hebrew view (see 
below). The sixth is an earthquake. : : 

Earthquake and volcanic phenomena furnish the imagery of 
the first four trumpets, and, in part, of the fifth and sixth. 

J. T. Bent (Ἢ What St. John saw on Patmos,’ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1888, pp. 813-821) argues that 612-17 37-12 162-7. 17-21 describe 
actual phenomena sen at the eruptions of the island volcano, 
Santorin, within sight of Patmos; and that 91.17.18 are poetic 
amplifications of the same theme. Much in Bent’s article is 
fanciful, yet the imagery, esp. of Rev 8, fits Santorin well (see 
Fouqué, Santorin et ses éruptions, 1879, esp. pp. 22-31, 381f.). 
Nothing could be more like the pit of the abyss than the 
crater of this volcano, and nothing better fitted to suggest 
demonic agency than the smoke darkening sun and air, the 
sulphurous vapours which killed the fish in the sea, and blinded 
and even killed men, the masses of molten rock cast up and 
falling into the sea like a great mountain or the star Wormwood, 
the reddening of the sea, the rise and disappearance of islands 
(see also Β. K. Emerson, Bulletin of the Geol. Society of America, 
March 1900). But Santorin is 80 miles from Patmos, Only the 
highest points of the island Thera, and the smoke of the erup- 
tions, could have been seen. Bent refers for details to reports of 
refugees. Eruptions took place in Β,0. 197 and a.pD. 46 (Fouqué, 

. 8-9). 

“τ must be taken of OT parallels. Hihn finds the follow- 
ing parallels with the Egyptian plagues :—(1) Ex 717-21, cf. Rev 
g8-11 163-6 + (2) Ex 727-2, cf. Rev 1613; (6) Ex 98-11, cf. Rev 162; 
(7) Ex 918-26, cf, Rev 81 1119 1621; (8) Ex 104-15, cf, Rev 93-11; 
(9) Ex 1021-23, ef. Rev 812 91-2 1610, Prophetic passages like 
15 2, Am 88.9, J] 22-10.30.31 315.16, Tg 1310-19 344.9.10 ete., are 
to be adduced ; and poetic descriptions of the coming of God, in 
which the imagery of storm (Ex 1915) is connected with that 
of earthquake and volcano, Jg 54-5, Ps 187-15 etc, 

Was earthquake more than a symbol in our writer’s eschat- 
ology? Was it the literal power that was to overthrow Rome, 
and even destroy the present world (cf. 614 with 211)? The fifth 
trumpet begins with volcanic imagery (91-2) and passes on to 
locusts, which at the end seem tosy mbolize warriors (93-11), The 
sixth trumpet begins with armies of horsemen, but the powers 
by which the horses kill men are the volcanic powers of fire and 
smoke and brimstone (918-21), The bowls lead more directly to 
the fallof Rome. Following the same order as to place as the 
trumpets(l. earth; 2. sea; 3. rivers; 4. sun; δ. under-world(?); 
6. Euphrates), with fewer volcanic features in the first five, and 
a somewhat closer relation to the Egyptian plagues, they lead 
up in the sixth to an invasion of distant kings, and in the 
seventh to an earthquake again, in which Rome’s fall seems to 
be involved (1619), Ch. 17 seems clearly to ascribe Rome’s fall 
to an assault of kings, But when, in 191 the beasts are over- 
thrown in an attack, with the kings of the earth as allies, upon 
Christ and His army, we are ready to ask whether both earth- 
quake and invasion were not figure, while this is actuality. 

Again, the final attempt of Satan is made by means of armies 
of distant nations, whom he brings against Zion, but they are 
destroyed, not by arms, but by fire from heaven (207-19), 

It is to be remembered that both earthquake and the in- 
vasion of barbarian hordes were very real dangers, and the 
most terrible that always threatened the Mediterranean civi- 
lizations. A seer could well look for a literal overthrow of 
Rome from either source, especially as pars eschatology 
had already made free use of both, and that with the same 
blending of the two that is found here (see, ¢.g., Zeph 115-18, 
J] 9111. Hag 221.22, Tg 18 (10. 18) 34(4-9.19)), and could easily 
enlarge either into a world-embracing catastrophe. Yet either 
or both would also serve admirably as figure for events and 
forces superuatural (demonic and angelic) in character. And 
the more freely our author passes from one to the other, and 
even blends the two, the more probable is it that he means 
neither. 

(2) The saving of the faithful.—Here also details are difficult 
to arljust in a literal scheme, and the acceptance of a largely 
poetical form of representation is almost inevitable. Twice the 
‘souls’ of the martyred dead are spoken of (69 204), and here 
only in the NT do we read of the ‘souls’ of the dead. Once 
they are seen in heaven (?, see Spitta, pp. 89, 296 ff.) beneath 
the altar, where the blood of a sacrifice would be (Ex 2912, Ly 47 
etc.), in which the soul was seated according to Heb. notions 
(Lv 1711). They are praying for vengeance, and are given a 
white robe, and bidden to rest a little longer, since their 
number is not yet full. Does the writer think of the souls of 
martyrs as literally in this location, or does he thus vividly 
picture the reality and efficacy of their prayers for vengeance, 
pictured otherwise in 58 and 83-5? (cf. 4 Ezr 445), Cf. the ery of 
the uncovered blood of the slain to God for vengeance (Gn 410, 
Ezk 247f., Job 1618); also the effective prayers of the oppressed 
(Ex 29%3f, Dt 99 2415, Sir 3519H., Ja 54); sometimes angels are 
the bearers of such prayers (Zec 112, To 1212-15), See esp. 
Enoch 9, 152 225 406 471.2 973.5 993 1048, When they are seen 
again it is said that they dved and reigned with Christ for 
the 1900 years. As souls, then, they were not truly living, 
but this life is due to a resurrection (204-6). On the other hand, 
in 79-17 the martyrs—or perhaps rather all who have kept the 
faith amid tribulation (v.14}—appear in their white robes in 


heaven, joining with angels in the worship of God, in a glory | } 
| used the figure of ch. 17 to express his belief that Rome was to 


and blessedness which can be nothing less than final. And yet 
the description of the consummation in 21-225-14.15 has not 
this setting (the heavenly throne of God, the elders, and living 


beings and angels), hut is simply earthly (after the OT) in its | 


features. In the former passage the saints are with God, in this 


God descends to be with men (3918. 22f),- We note also that 
there are still ‘the kings of the earth’ who can bring their 
treasures to the new Jerusalem (212+-26); and though there shall 
not enter into it anything unclean (212/=Is 62! etc.), yet outside 
of the city gates are the wicked (2214), whose part, however, 
according to 218, is in the lake of fire, the second death. 

The earthly features of the new Jerusalem in the new earth 
are especially strange in a Chiliastic eschatology. We should 
expect the 1000-years’ reign of Christ and the martyrs to fulfil the 
earthly Messianic hopes of prophecy, and the final consumma- 
tion should be heavenly. Zahn actually holds, accordingly, 
that 219-225 (16) is a description not of the final blessedness, 
but of the condition of the world during the 1000-years’ reign. 
There is, in fact, no escape from this violent conclusion,- 
no way of harmonizing this picture with that of 79-17, and with 
the condition of thinys implied in 1919-21 2011-15 211, except by 
taking it throughout as poetry. It is in form an almost purely 
Jewish description of what is to our author a Christian and 
heavenly consummation. It has always been used as poetry by 
Christians, and, so used, has proved inspiring. 

The hope of this writer has often been declared to be narrowly 
Jewish-Christian, and Vischer and others have felt that the 
only way in which justice can be done to the evident univer- 
sality and spirituality of some parts of the book is by separat- 
ing 1t into independent parts. Undoubtedly, the Jewish lan- 
guage is due to Jewish writers. H.g. 71-8 suggests that Jewish 
Christians form the nucleus of the new community, and retain a 
sort of separateness and primacy, while the multitudes from other 
nations are added to them. So in 111-13 Judaism appears to be 
only chastened for its sins; but the great majority repent and 
are saved. And, finally, the new Jerusalem remains Jewish 
(2112), Its gates are for the tribes of Israel who enter into the 
city, while believing nations walk by its light, bring gifts to 
it, but do not ‘dwell within its walls; are healed by the leaves 
of its trees of life, but do not eat their fruit (2124+-222),* 

But in spite of the writer’s high valuation of the name ‘Jew’ 
(29 39), and in spite of a certain parallel for such a doctrine of 
the eschatological primacy of Jews in the expectations of St. 
Paul (Ro 11), it appears quite certain to the present writer that 
Rev. knows no such distinction ; that in 71-3 and 111-13 it is no 
longer Judaism, but Christianity, the true ‘Jews’ and heirs to 
Israel’s promises, to whom the writer applies undoubtedly 
Jewish oracles, and that the Jewish language in chs, 21, 22, 
wholly borrowed, as it is, from the OT, is used as poetry to 
picture the heavenly blessedness of Christians, 

(3) The fall of Satan,—In chs. 12-20 the distinction be- 
tween fact ‘and figure in our writer’s predictions 15 involved 
especially in the question how he conceived of the angelic and 
demonic beings whose deeds and fortunes form the background 
of the action. Here we read of the birth and ascension of 
Christ ; Satan and his angels cast out of heaven by Michael 
and his hosts ; the persecution of Christians by Satan through 
the beasts who represent Rome’s empire and cultus; the fall of 
Rome introduced by last plagues (15. 16), described in symbol 
(17), and in prophetic language (18); the overthrow of the two 
beasts and their followers by Christ; the binding of Satan; the 
1000-years’ reign of Christ and risen martyrs; the loosing of 
Satan, who with a great army (Gog and Magog) assails the holy 
city and is destroyed ; the general resurrection and judgment, 
when Death and Hades, with condemned nien, are cast into the. 
lake of fire, where the beasts and Satan are. 

In this outlook one thing which must be taken literally is the 
fall of Rome. Even if Jews in large part shaped the various 
oracles against the godless city, our writer could not have put 
chs. 17. 18 into his book if he had not meant to say what is 
there so unmistakably said, nor can 13. 148 1619 have any other 
meaning. But the judgment upon Rome, which forms the 
concrete historical contents of chs. 12-20, is set in a frame, or 
double frame, of deeds in the angelic world. Chs, 12 and 20 
form the outside setting, or, shall we say, the underlying 
stratum, the real cause and end of eyil. The fall of Satan from 
heaven, his last assaults upon men (Christians), his imprison- 
ment in the abyss, his release and last onslaught and final over- 
throw, are the events that ultimately explain the evil of the 
present, and bring evil to its absolute end. Chs. 18 and 1911-21 
form the inner framework about the historical reality or the 
upper stratum, just below the surface of observed facts. The 
two beasts are not identical with the Roman empire and 
emperor-worship, but are the representatives of these in the 
spirit-world ; they are not an abstract symbol of Rome, but a 
concrete (personal) embodiment of Rome. They are demonic 
beings, pictures of the evil spirit-power of Rome. This is 
probably the correct view of the beasts in Dn 7 also, since 
Professor N. Schmidt (J 62, 1900, part i.) has made probable the 
identification of the ‘one like a man’ with the angel prince of 
Israel, the Michael, whois described as gaining Israel’s victory 
over the angel representatives of the nations (chs. 10-12). That 
the beasts are angelic beings is suggested by the demons that, 
come out of their mouths (1613. 14), and by the difference between 
their punishment and that of the armies that fight for them 
(1920.22), But though distinct from Rome the beasts are not 
apart from it. We mistake. the Jewish idea of the angclic 
counterpart if we give it independent significance. The beast’s 
power is Rome’s power, and Kome’s fall is the fall of the beast. 
Yet the two are not one, and it is possible that the writer 


fall at the hand of its own eyil genius, by the fruits of its own 
sin. It was the woman sitting on the beast, against whom the 


* Baur, Holtzmann, etc, 
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beast itself would at last turnin hatred. The demonic nature 
of the beast is here quite clear. The actual Satanic power in 
the writer's experience was Rome, and his hope was for its 
fall; hut though it was the agent and embodiment of Satan’s 
hatred and power against God’s people, yet its fall will bring 
only the hinding, not the destruction, of Satan. He has other 
resources, and will he given an opportunity to make one more 
effort hefore the end comes. The arrangement of material 
compels us to regard the threefold judgment upon Satan, one 
past (connected with Christ’s hirth and ascension), two future, 
a preliminary binding connected with the fall of Rome, and a 
final destruction, as expressing realities in the author’s mind 
no less than the fall of Rome itself, to which he gives a definite 

lace in this larger drama of the Christian conquest of evil. 

ub reality need not mean materiality. Caution is needed in 
interpreting the angelology of our book. We have already 
observed how little actuality, apart from Christ, has the angel 
who speaks for him (e.g. 225). In the letters we have messages 
from Christ to the Churches, hut in form they come from the 
angel who represents Christ, through John, to the angels who 
represent the Churches. In spite of the difficulty of supposing 
that John and his writing must mediate between two angels, it 
remains probable that the angel of the Church isa real angel, 
conceived not as ruling over the Church, not as its heavenly 
guardian, hut as its heavenly counterpart, personating its actual 
character, and hence worthy of praise and hlame, not different 
from the Church itself ideally or abstractly conceived. John’s 
writing of the message of the Christ-angel is, of course, for the 
sake of the actual Church, which is really addressed (note the 
use of the second person singular). It can be spoken of as a 
writing to the angel, in accordance with the heavenly setting 
of the vision, only hecause the angel is the heavenly presence 
and personal representation of the actual Church in its actual 
character. Against the contrary arguments of Zahn and others 
it remains that ‘angel’ is used throughout the book in the 
literal sense, and that no human official could be so completely 
identified with the Church. The intervention of John’s hook 
between two angels does not prove that they were not angels, 
but reveals the sense in which our writer ascribes reality to them. 

In order rightly to estimate the significance of the angelic 
and demonic framework or background of our writer’s pre- 
dictions we should study its history, for it is no free invention 
or original insight of his. This eschatology, with its union of 
earthly (political) and unearthly (angelic) beings and events has 
far-reaching roots, and one would need a far more complete re- 
view than can here be attempted of the angelology, demonology, 
and eschatology of the OT and of Judaism in order to view it 
in the right light. In this picture are blended many elements 
from originally independent sources of which the history can 
only imperfectly be traced. Gunkel has done a very great 
service in his study of the history of the Babylonian myth of 
the creation of the world by the slaying or binding of the chaos 
heast, the dragon of the deep, by the god of light. He has 
shown how in the OT certainly (Is 51%! 271, Dn 7, ete.), and not 
improbably in Babylonia, this cosmological myth became 
eschatological, the last things were to be like the first, the 
dragon was to rise in a new conflict against God and be again 
overcome before the new creation. He has also shown how 
this myth, though retaining features of its original sense, the 
conception of creation as the binding and confining of the 
ocean (cf. Pr. Man 3, ‘who has bound the sea by the word of 
thy commandment; who hast shut up the deep and sealed it 
hy thy terrible and glorious name,’ with Rev 9! 203), became, 
especially in its eschatological use, a figure of the world- 
kingdom that oppressed the people of God. Its future assault 
would be literally by war, not hy tempest (see the union in 
Dn 71). It is evident how perfect an expression of this final 
form of the dragon-myth is contained in the words, ‘the beast 
that thou sawest was, and is not ; and is about to come up out 
of the abyss, and to go into perdition’ (Rey 178). But this leads 
us over to an idea not Babylonian in origin, that the gods of 
the nations are angels (demons) (Dt 419 328 LXX, Sir 1714), and 
that these angels of the nations are responsible for their sins 
against Israel. Daniel contains this idea in a developed form. 
The heasts which in ch. 7 suggest the chaos dragon in his late 
eschatological and political form, give place in chs. 10-12 to 
angel princes of the nations whom Israel’s prince, Michael, is to 
overthrow. So also in the late apocalypse, Is 934-97, the Baby- 
lonian dragon of the deep (here three monsters probably stand 
for three nations) is to he slain by God in the last judgment 
(271); but before this (or parallel to it) is the punishing of the 
angelic counterparts of earthly kings, and, very significantly, 
their imprisonment for a time in the pit before their final 
ee (2421.22), That the coming day of J” includes a 

eavenly judgment over these spiritual powers of the world- 
Kingdoms, is seen 8150 in Js 344-5, Ps 82. 58 (?). Both in Is 2421, 
ef. 19.20, and in 3445 earthquake phenomena are the manifest 
sign of this judgement upon angel beings. That Persian eschat- 
ology influenced Jewish at this point is quite beyond serious 
question. (See esp. Stave, Parsismus, Ὁ. 145ff.). There we 
find the conception of a struggle between good and evil spirit 
powers, becoming especially severe at the end when the Satanic 
leader, Angra Mainyu, assails the abode of Ahura Mazda, the 
good god. He is overthrown, either by the god himself or by 
the Parsee Messiah, Soshyos, and is held in imprisonment for a 
time before he is destroyed. The resurrection and the creation 
of the new heaven and earth are additional elements in the 
Parsee eschatology parallel to the Jewish. The idea of the fall 
of Satan from heaven through an ambitious attempt to be like 
God is used poetically in application to the fall of Babylon in 
Ig 141215, with evident allusion to a myth describing the failure 


of the morning star to mount the eastern sky. See also Secrets 
of Enoch 296. >, and cf. Enoch 683. 9. 

The Bk. of Daniel introduces a further element, the essential 
embodiment of the demonic power of evil in a man (Antiochus 
Iv.). This human, not simply national, incarnation of the 
power of Satan may have had an important history in Jewish 
thought hefore it comes to light in the early Christian ex- 
pectation of Antichrist (2 Th 24-22, 1 Jn 218, Δ,ὃ, 16, ete.; ef. 
Apoc. Bar 40!-2). Bousset (Der Antichrist, 1895) has made 
probable the Jewish origin of this conception as an outgrowth 
or modification of the Bahylonian dragon myth, prohably 
originating with Daniel. 

Another line of development connects itself with Gn 61'3, and 
is found in combination with some of those already traced in 
Enoch 1-36. 83-90. The points of contact with Rev. here are 
close enough to deserve a more careful scrutiny. 

The Book of Enoch (ch. 6 ff.) contains an account—probably 
the hlending of two accounts—of the fall of angels from heaven, 
on the hasis of Gn 61-3, and of the binding of their leader (Azazel 
or Semjaza) hy one of the four archangels in darkness heneath 
rocks or under the hills of the earth, with his associates. At 
the last judgment they are to be taken thence and cast into the 
abyss of fire (104-6. 9-13), If they had not been bound, man would 
have perished from the earth (107). But though the greater 
powers of evil are chained, lesscr powers, the evil spirits, half 
human, proceeding from their sons, the giants, continue, and to 
them disease and all sorts of evil are ascribed. In the dream 
vision of chs. 83-90 the same conception is found. Here we 
read of the fall of a star from heaven and then of other stars 
(861-3), and of the violent deeds of their sons. Then one of the 
four great angels binds in an ahyss the first star that fell, and 
his followers likewise (881-3). This is before the Flood. During 
the whole period of human history thesc fallen angels lie hound 
in the earth ; hut the evils under which Israel groaned are due 
to the misdeeds of the ‘seventy shepherds.’ These are angel 
representatives of the kingdoms to which the Jews were in sub- 
jection from the Exile onwards(895°%f.), who transgress their com- 
mission as chasteners of Israel. At the last judgment the stars 
that first fell are brought hefore God, then the seventv shep- 
herds, and all are cast into the same abyss of fire (9021-25, so 
1004). Into a like abyss, but not the same one, apostate Israelites 
were cast (9026). Then the old house (Jerusalem) was taken 
away, and the new house was brought and erected hy God 
(9727-29), QOertain points of likeness between this apocalypse 
and Rev. are evident: the two sorts of angelic powers of evil, 
Satan and his angels accounting for the evil of the world in 
general, and angels of the nations explaining the particular and 
present sufferings of the Jews. But the binding of Satan in the 
ahyss is at the beginning of human history, not at the heginning 
of the Messianic reign. The idea that evil angels are confined 
under the earth may well have been an inference from the 
phenomena of earthquake and volcano, cf. e.g. Enoch 673*., 
The same conception, depending on Enoch, though with varia- 
tions, is found in later parts of Enoch (391. 2a 541-6 67-69), in Bk. 
of Jub., ch. δ, Secrets of Enoch 187 (cf. chs. 7.18. 29), Jude 6, 2 P 
24. In Enoch 1811-2110 the fallen and imprisoned angels are seven 
stars that transgressed the commandment of God hy not rising 
at the appointed time; and though ch. 19 declares them to be 
the angels of Gn 61-3, one suspects a different origin, namely, in 
planets or meteors. The possibility of Greek influence on the 
eschatology of Enoch is not to he denied (Dieterich, Nekyta, 1893). 

Comparing the eschatology of Rev 12-22 with these earlier 
OT and Jewish conceptions, we are struck most of all hy the free 
union of elements of an originally diverse origin. Ch. 12 stands 
nearest to the Bahylonian myth, even though one hesitate to 
adopt Gunkel’s bold reconstruction. The dragon is a water 
beast (v.45), He is cast out of heaven with his host by Michael, 
in a war which can have been nothing but an effort to dispossess 
God. But his fall here follows the birth and ascension of 
Messiah ; and hy this change of order which appears to have 
heen due to our John himself, what was a history of the world 
became a history of Christianity, and the fundamental victory 
over evil, upon which hope rests, was not that effected by God 
at creation, but that achieved by Christ through His resurrec- 
tion. In 9111 the allusions to the demonic powers, with 
Apollyon at their head, who are confined in the abyss, seem to 
rest on a wholly different conception. 

The Satan of chs. 12 and 20 is certainly more than a repre- 
sentative of Rome, and these two chapters must be intended to 
put the present evil power and its coming fall into relation to 
an ultimate principle of evil, which Rome only for a time em- 
bodies. Through the birth and ascension of Christ a victory has 
been achieved over the power of evilin heaven. After Rome's 
fall, there still remains a final victory to he achieved over the 
power of evil in the world. So much we may safely say the 
writer intends in a literal sense. 

(4) The thousand years.—This leads to the question of the 
significance to him of the 1000-years’ reign of Christ and the 
martyrs. It is a part of the last conflict against evil. While 
Satan is bound in the abyss, Christ and Is saints reign over 
the world, subduing the remaining powers of evil. It is true 
that in Jewish apocalypses the idea, of a temporary earthly reign 
of Messiah (or of Israel) arose in the effort to conceive of the 
final consummation in more transcendental, heavenly terms, and 
yet provide for the literal fulfilment of the national, earthly hopes 
of Israel. In Enoch 91 Messiah does not appear, but an earthly 
Messianic age is followed after a final judgment by a consumma- 
tion of heavenly character. In4 Ezr 7 Messiah has todo only with 
the earthly kingdom, not with the heavenly which follows it after 
400 years. But in Rey. the 1000 years has no such significance. 
Our writer does not need it for the literal fulfilment of the 
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earthly and national features of the prophetic hope, for he uses 
these freely in a figurative sense of the new heaven and earth 
(21, 22). He does not need it in order to give Messiah His rights, 
for the Lainb is still on the throne in the final consummation 
(2122. 23 991.3), Holtzmann, indeed, declares that the idea that 
this 1000-years’ reign is a period of peace and rest is the only 
proper enrichment of Biblical theology in our book, since 

gf. Paul the interval hetween the coming of Christ and the 
consummation is a period of the progressive conquest of evil 
(1 Co 1520-28), But where in Rev. is the suggestion that peace 
and rest characterize the 1000 years? It is here also a reigning 
of Christ, and the reward of martyrs is a share in His power. 
St. Paul expresses the common expectation of the Christian's 
part in this reign of Christ in 1 Co 62.3. There is every reason 
to suppose that judging and ruling characterize the 1000 years 
in Revelation. The difference between this first resurrection 
and the second is not the difference between a preliminary 
earthly and a final heavenly rest. For the final consummation, 
as we have seen, is descrihed by our author in thoroughly earthly 
(Messianic) terms poetically taken. It is the difference between 
power and blessedness. In other words, the 1000-years’ reign 
here corresponds closely to the Jewish expectation of the time 
when the sword of justice and vengeance should be in the 
hands of the righteous (Enoch 9112 9019. 34, cf, 953-7 961 9812 994.6 
9916-1003 385, Dn 753). 

In Rev 226.27 321 the rule of those who overcome is promised ; 
hut is this more literally meant than the other promises (27-17 
ete.)? In 16510 it seems to he said that Christians are already a 
kingdom and priests reigning on the earth. The brief episodal 
treatment of the 1000 years in 204-6 as part of the account of 
Satan’s overthrow, prevents our giving it the significance in the 
writer’s mind that has often been given to it. The possihility 
cannot be wholly excluded that it stands here hecause it stood 
in some account of Satan’s overthrow, which our author 
adopted, as he did so much else, for its general meaning, not 
for its detail. We shall perhaps be better able to estimate its 
meaning to him as we turn from his predictions to his religious 
conceptions, It is certain that the overcoming with which John 
is most concerned is first Ohrist’s overcoming of sin through 
His death and exaltation, then the Christian overcoming of the 
evil life and false worship of the world and its hatred and 
persecutions, by patience and faith even unto death. And this 
overcoining is so referred to in the midst of the description of 
Satan’s fall from heaven (1211), and of the fall of Rome (1714), 
that we wonder after all at the end whether this is the reality 
and those the figure; whether, not of course originally but to 
our writer,—the one who inserted such verses as these,—this 
did not express their real meaning. It is certain that he 
believed chiefly in the triumphant vindication of Christian faith, 
hoth in the case of individuals who endured unto death, and of 
the world which was now in the power of evil. The conviction 
that death could only bring the faithful soul to its God, and 
that the future could only see God and Christ manifestly 
enthroned over the universe, our author held with all the 
intensity of his being, and expressed in all the variety of form 
with which the literature of hope furnished him, without too 
much anxiety ahout formal consistency. That Christ’s conquest 
of evil involved the fall of Rome, hut that the fall of Rome was 
not the end of evilitself, but the heginning and guarantee of 
its end, we may also regard as secure, 


2. Religaous ideas (theology) of Revelation.— 
The biblico-theological study of Rev. should pro- 
ceed, according to the modern view of this dis- 
cipline, largely by the comparative method. We 
are not to assume that the author had a theology 
of his own ; and we are most concerned to know the 
sources and influence of the Christian ideas of the 
book, and how they fit into the history of Christian 
thought. This is far more an average book, that 
is, an embodiment ef average beliefs and hopes, 
than the letters of St. Paul or the Gospel of St. 
John. It expresses the faith and the temper of 
Christianity in the early years of its conflict, its 
strugele for existence against a hostile world, As 
its message is one of a speedily coming judgment 
and deliverance, its underlying theology will 
concern the persons through whoin, and the way 
in which, salvation is to be effected. God and 
Christ, redemption past and to come, are its 
themes. The general conception of the deliverer 
and the deliverance will be determined by the 
conception of the evil from which men desire to be 
delivered. The theology of our author will be 
fundamentally determined by the question whether 
he conceives of the evil chiefly as political or as 
religious. 
altogether easy. Although Rome now embodies 
the spirit of evil itself, and is endowed with its 
authority, yet on the one hand it is through its 
religion that its evil power is exerted (28 13"#-), 
and on the other hand it is only a temporary repre- 


The answer to this question is not | 
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sentative of the ultimate evil power, the Devil 
and Satan, the destroyer (911), the deceiver of the 
whole world (12°), the real persecutor of the saints 
(1217), Titius is doubtless, on the whole, right 
in suggesting that the political view of evil and 
salvation seems to be offered to the writer by some 
of his sources, but that it is disavowed by him 
(Die neutest. Lehre von der Seligkeit, iv. 35); yet 
the case is not wholly clear, and the central 
problem in the interpretation of the Christianity 
of the book lies just here. The fall of Rome would 
seem to be a chief act in that Divine judgment 
which is to bring blessedness to the faithful. But 
this Jewish ‘apocalyptical connexion of politics 
and religion’ is not the teaching of the book as a 
whole, otherwise Christ’s person and work, and 
the Christian conduct and hope, must have been 
determined by the goal of political world-ruler- 
ship. It is not, indeed, decisive that ‘the conduct 
of the faithful is not political, but is characterized 
exclusively by patience (131° 142)’ (Titius); for this 
is true also in the Bk. of Daniel, the occasion of 
which, like that of Rev., is not war, but religious 
persecution. Here literal world-rulership is un- 
qyuestionably hoped for, and yet the conflict with 
fie beast, as in Rey., ‘is carried on, on the one 
side by executions, and on the other by quiet 
martyrdom’ (cf. Dn 11%). Many Jews expected 
that world-rulership was to come to them through 
God’s direct intervention, upon purely religious 
conditions on their part. Nor can we say with 
confidence that the literal world-rulership of the 
saints was not in our author’s mind (2° 7? 32 510 
20+), When the Roman empire is regarded as 
the Satanic power, it is not easy to escape the con- 
ception of a kingdom of the saints which shall 
literally displace it. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that for our author the ultimate evil power is not 
tome but Satan, and that the final struggle and 
victory are in the spiritual realm. It is not the 
world-rulership of Rome, but its blasphemous 
claims, that made it the present agent of Satan’s 
power. Both by temptation and by violence it 
endangered the Christian life and the Christian 
faith. Any power that opposed the sole worship of 
the one God, whether Jewish (2° 3°) or Roman (2% 
13° etc.), is Satanic. 

(a) God.—The fundamental faith of the book 
is, then, that God alone is to be worshipped, since 
He alone is eternal and all-powerful. Monotheism 
is the basis on which the apocalyptical hope rests, 
since this is always only the hope that the real 
kingship of God will soon become manifest and 
actual. God is He who was, and who is, and whe 
is to come (1% § 48, ef. 111”), while the power of evil 
‘was, and is not; and is about to come up out of 
the abyss, and to go into perdition’ (17%). The 
difference between these two definitions saves the 
Christian faith which this book represents from 
dualism. The doctrine of God is Christianity’s 
great inheritance from Judaism, and is given here 
not only in Jewish terms, but in the Jewish spirit. 
God is the Creator (41 108 147), omnipotent ἵπαντο- 
κράτωρ] (18 48 1117 158 167-14 196 16 9132... elsewhere in 
NT only 2 Co 618). Fear, not love, is the temper of 
worship (147 159 19° 1138). God is indeed described 
as one to be feared, one whose coming self- 
manifestation will be in wrath and judgment 
(616. 17 1115 149-11. 19. 20 [57-8 1G) 19:5). He is a King 
who is absolute in power and just in His judg- 
ments. This justice is His supreme quality, on 
which faith and hope rest (67 15° 167 19+). 

(6) Christ.—Christ is conceived as one equal to 
His task, which is threefold. (1) He is to over- 


| throw the Roman empire (19!) and its allies 


(174), and so is described as warrior and king, 
wholly in Jewish terms. He is the lion of the 
tribe of Judah (5°, cf. 22"), with a sword in His 
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mouth (116 212.16 1915, Ts 114), the destined ruler of 
the heathen (27 125 1015 Ps 29, οἵ, Ps-Sol 17%). 
(2) But since the real power of evil is not Rome 
but Satan, Christ must be conceived not only as 
the greatest of kings, ‘ King of kings and Lord of 
lords’ (17}4 1918 15), as God is in the OT (Dn 2*’), but 
as one supreme in the world of spirits. So in the 
first vision of Him (19°), He appears as an angelic 
being, like Gabriel in Dn 10, but above him, since 
He applies to Himself (11 2° 2913) the name ‘the 
first and the last,’ which belongs to God (16 215, 
Is 415 44° 48%), He is ‘the living one’ (116), as 
God also is (4% 1 10%); the One who has already, 
by His resurrection, gained the mastery over those 
powers of evil which are the last of all to be 
destroyed, Death and Hades (118, ef. 204, 1 Co 
15%). The second vision of Christ (61-1) shows 
still more clearly His superiority to all angelic 
powers, even those that stand closest to the throne 
of God. He only of them all can open the book 
of the Divine purposes. The seven spirits of God 
are His eyes (5°), or are in His hand (3). This 
elevation is His,—just as in Ph 2°!,— becanse 
of His redemptive death (5°). The whole creation 
joins in ascribing to Him praises as to God (5°44, 
cf. 1 5b. 6 710 3 

The angel-like and God-like nature of the risen 
Christ is the best proof that our writer’s view 
went beyond the political. Such a One as this was 
not needed for the overthrow of Rome. Yet it is 
a striking fact that the victory over spirit powers 
of evil is not, as we should expect, expressly ascribed 
to Christ. The demon-beasts of Rome are taken and 
cast into the lake of fire, but by whom is not said 
(1919. 2°), though it is the sword in Christ’s mouth 
that slays their followers (v.74). The dragon recog- 
nized in Christ his deadly foe (12), but it is 
Michael who cast him down from heaven (127-9), 
‘an angel’ who chained him in the abyss (20'°, 
ef. 91-4); fire from heaven devoured his hosts, and 
it is not said who cast him, and after him Death, 
into the lake of fire (20!*14). So the key of the 
abyss is in an angel’s hand (9! 901) in spite of 18, 
Our writer does not feel the need of formally dis- 
placing the angel by Christ in these Jewish figures. 
Angelology had already influenced the Jewish con- 
ception of Messiah in Enoch 37 ff. (see 461) on the 
basis of Daniel. But in general Michael retained 
his place as Israel’s heavenly representative, 
defender, priestly intercessor. Lbousset suggested 
(Der Antichrist, p. 151) that Jewish speculations 
about Michael may have influenced early Chris- 
tian ideas about Christ, and Lueken (Jichael, 
Gottingen, 1898) has made the hypothesis probable. 
In our book, however, Michael is not displaced, 
but performs one of his chief functions (12°); on 
the other hand, the worship of angels is expressly 
forbidden (1910 29%); and Christ is, with God—in 
spite of 19'° “worship God’—the object of the 
worship of angels and men alike. While angels 
are classed with men, Christ is classed with God ; 
and various titles and expressions carry us beyond 
not only the Messianic but also the angelological 
speculations of Judaism. He is once ealled ‘the 
Son of God’ (316. but see also 27" 35-21, cf, 16141); 
once, ‘the beginning of the creation of God’ (314), 
as only the Divine wisdom is called in OT (Pr 8”), 
and as Christ is called only by St. Paul in the 
NT (Col 14). He is called once also the Word of 
God (1918), and even this Johannine (Hellenistic) 
title is surpassed by the title of eternity, ‘ the first 
and the last’ (117. 2% 221%), Yet one hesitates to 
put stress on the pre-existence which these titles 
imply, because the resurrection so supremely marks 


Christ and conditions His exaltation (15 18 28 594-), | 


A cosmical significance and fitness to deal with the 
cosmical principle of evil the writer certainly wishes 
to affirm. He would seem almost to identify Christ 


and God if, as seems probable, he adds to Jewish 
sources tlie expressions ‘and of his Christ’ (11), 
‘and of the Lamb’ (22°), without feeling the need 
of changing the following words to plurals. Yet 
close as is the association, closer and more abiding 
than in 1 Co 15*-?8, subordination remains, and is 
expressed in simple and unreserved fashion (11 2? 27 
3 12. 14.21) __(3) But it is neither the world-cmpire, 
nor its demon-gods, nor Satan himself that fur- 
nished the chief task of Christ. The Christian 
community was His greatest deed. He created it 
by His redeeming death (16 5°), and is first and 
last the Lord of the Churches, knowing them as 
they are (2? ete.), ruling them in love, but with 
severity (2/68 3), their Lord (116 1418 932.21), 
For Him the perfected community is destined as a 
bride (197-9 217. %), DGelievers are His servants (1! 
270), as they are the servants of God (7* 107 1116 
ete.). The name which most expresses what Christ 
is to the Christian is the ‘ Lamb,’ used twenty-nine 
times in the book. The figure of a lainb as if slain, 
1.€. with throat cut as if about to be sacrificed, the 
author is able to use in such a way that it gives 
an impression of power and excites feelings of 
reverence and awe. Although the Lamb slain is 
a striking Christian transformation of the Lion 
of Judah’s tribe (55°), yet lion-like rather than 
lamb-like qualities remain dominant. The seven 
horns and the seven eyes picture kingly power 
and Divine knowledge. The Christian Messiah 
is one crucified, indeed, but nevertheless kingly 
and powerful, a stern warrior and righteous judge 
(618 1410 1744), His place is near the throne of 
God (555 7°17), and at last upon it (21725 291-8), 
Although the name Jesus is commonly used (19 
1217 17° 19” 9204 2216), yet the reference is to the 
heavenly, not the earthly life. Neither allusions 
to the birth of Christ (12)-5, cf. 55 221%), nor to His 
death (5%, cf. Is 53; 17, cf. Zee 12, Dn 713), indicate 
a use of the Gospel accounts. The fact of the 
death, however, is of vital significance. The 
crucifixion was the crowning sin of Jerusalem 
(11°), but the slaying—the blood of the Lamb—is 
that through which He made men a kingdom, 
priests, unto God (1° 5). This effect is explained 
as a purchase (redemption), 5° 144 (ef. 1 Co 6” 
7°), with which the reading, κύσαντι ἐκ, in 15 
(‘loosed’), would correspond. But it is also said 
that the redeemed had ‘washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb’ (74, 
cf, 224 SA, and the less probable reading, λούσαντι 
ἀπό, in 1°). 

The figure of the slain Lamb itself pictures the 
fact of the atoning significance of the death, but 
does not give us a definite theory regarding it. It 
is not certain whether the Paschal lamb is in mind 
(Ex 12°%, 1 Co 5%), or Is 53’ (as probably in Jn 
129. 86), The vicariousness of Christ’s death is not 
indicated, and the contact with St. Paul’s thought 
at this point seems formal rather than real. 

(c) The Christian life.—The divergence of the 
thought of our book from St. Paul becomes still 
more evident when we note that the white gar- 
ments which the redeemed wear signify moral purity 
(3*5). It is the duty of the Christian Church to 
array itself in white. The fine linen, bright and 
pure, is the righteous deeds of the saints (19°). Such 
raiment can be, as it were, bought of Christ (31), 
or given (6" 19°); but its possession is evidently 
regarded more from the moral than from the 
ritual point of view. There is no such reflexion 
upon the relation of gift and duty in the Christian 
life as in St. Paul; but by the side of praise for 
redemption by Christ’s blood, is an almost legalistic 
conception of salvation by works. In the letters, 
works are required by Christ (93: 5: 19. 23.26 91.2. 8, 15, 
οὗ, 148 188 20° 15. 15. 22", Holtzmann). They are His 


| works (2%), the keeping of His words or commands 
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(3°), as well as God’s words (1% ° 1917 14” 9204), of 
which Jesus is a witness (1534), ΤῸ keep God’s com- 
mands is to keep the testimony of Jesus (1% 9 12" 191° 
20*) or His faith (14%), Pure morals (2 39. 34 144 δ) 
and a pure worship (217° 138 14%) are enjoined, 
over against heathen influence; and, to keep these 
in such a time, patience, endurance, fidelity were 
the most needed virtues. ‘Tlie patience and the 
faith of the saints’ (1310) are closely related virtues. 
That faith and patience alike mean fidelity is 
evident (215 1415 210» 1714), ‘They were most mani- 
fest in martyrdom. As Clirist, through the slied- 
ding of His blood, proved Himself a ‘faithful 
witness,’ and attained as a reward Ilis place of 
power, so Christians gain the highest glory through 
a martyr death. Its power as an example is one 
of the clearest interpretations given by our author 
to Christ’s death (see 7 12! 331 904-69. The point 
of view of reward is that from which salvation 
is predominantly regarded (27 ete., ‘to him that 
overcometh,’ 1118 9915 718.) 

vi. RELATION OF REV. ΤῸ OTHER NT Books.— 
1. δὲ. Paul.—The question in what relation the 
Christology and Soteriology of Rev. stand to 
Paulinism is one to which a confident answer 
is impossible until we know better how to answer 
the questions both of source and of influence with 
reference to St. Paul’s thought at these points. If 
St. Paul is the author of the ‘higher Christology,’ 
iiev. must be under his influence, and certainly 
the expression ‘ the firstborn from the dead’ (15) 
suggests Col 1'® (cf. 1 Co 15”), though Bousset 
believes that Ps 8058 (LX-X) accounts for it. To 
the same verse, Col 118 (cf. v.15), the expression 
‘the beginning of the ercation of God,’ points (813). 
Yet these parallels are far from conclusive. Both 
St. Paul and Rev. exalt Christ above angels as 
a reward for His earthly life and death (Ph 2%, 
ev 5°"), 

If St. Paul was the first to connect the forgiveness 
of sin with the death of Christ, the thought of Rev. 
15. IN some sense due to him; but St. Paul’s origin- 
ality at this point is an open question (1 Co 15* 4), 
and the effect of the death of Christ is here described 
in a wholly un-Pauline way. Again, tle univer- 
sality of the gospel owed most to tle championship 
of St. Paul, but Weizsacker is justified in saying 
that in Rey. Judaism has become uniyersalistic 
and free from law, not in the Pauline way, but in 
away of itsown. The thought of Rev 5° is that 
of Eph 2%, but dependence is not evident. 

There are many points of contact between the 
two writers in eschatology, but none that cannot 
be explained from the common basis of Jewish 
and primitive Christian conceptions. It is not 
probable that we are to infer from Rev 71:8 111-18 
an expectation like St. Paul’s of the final repent- 
ance and salvation of the Jewish people (Ko 11%) ; 
it is, however, possible. St. Paul expects a literal 
renewal of the world (Ro 88-22, ef, Rev 21); also 
(before this?) an interregnum of Christ (1 Co 15”) 
when He and His (6% *) will overcome all powers 
hostile to God (Rev 20) ; the last foe to be destroyed 
is death (1 Co 1555, Rev 20"). It is a striking fact 
that while the literalness of these expectations is 
not to be questioned in St. Paul’s case, in Rev. we 
feel ourselves to be everywhere on the border line 
between fact and figure. None of these parallels 
is so striking as the contrast between St. Paul’s 
attitude towards Rome and that of Revelation (Ro 
15: 2 Th 2”) Even at this point, however, we 
cannot think of an intentional polemic against St. 


Paul. Antichrist has taken on a Roman instead of | 


a Jewish character by the course of events. The 
effort of Baur and Volkmar to prove the presence 
of an anti-Pauline polemic in the book cannot be 
regarded as successful. The Christianity of the 
John of Rev. is neither national nor legal in a 


Jewish sense (6.0. 5° 79 21°48 O14. 20 9122)" The 
absoluteness of its freedom from Judaism, i.¢. of its 
conviction that Christians are tlie true Jews, is seen 
in the fact that it can adopt without change such 
thoroughly Jewish pictures as 7:8 11’, taking 
for granted their figurative application to the 
Christian community. Its conception of faith 
and of works is neither St. Paul’s nor is it aimed 
against St. Paul’s conception. 

We may agree with Jiilicher that the Christi- 
anity of Itev. is neither Pauline nor anti-Pauline ; 
and that, as far as one can speak of the religious 
conceptions of the book outside of the eschato- 
logical circle, they can be understood as a simple 
development of the primitive form in which the 
gospel came thirough Jewish believers to Jews. It 
must, however, be a late, not an early development. 

2. The Synoptic Gospels.—The traditional de- 
fence of the apostolicity and truth of Rev. by the 
claim that it is only an elaboration of the eschato- 
logical teachings of Jesus, especially in Mt 24 [-25] 
=Mk 138=Lk 214177874 12%", must now be 
reconsidered and tested in view of a growing 
inclination on the part of scholars to regard these 
chapters as due to an elaboration of the simpler 
teachings of Jesus regarding the future, under the 
influence of the eschatological conceptions, in- 
herited from Judaism, of which Rey. is a product 
and record. The parallels are, of course, unmis- 
takable; but for the historical interpretation of 
them we must wait for further studies in the 
Gospels, and in the history of those traditions of 
the life and teachings of Jesus out of which the 
Gospels came. 


Holtzmann (Hind. 422) adduces the following parallels: Mk 
137-8=Rev 648.12, Mk 1310=Rev 148, Mix 1313=Rev 228, Mk 1319 
=Rev 1618, esp. Mk 1324. 25=Rev 612-14 gl2 91-2, Mk 1328 (still 
more closely Mt 2730)=Rev 17, Mk 1327=Rev 71, Mk 133!=Rev 
6l4 1717 211, and apparent contrasts between Rev 111 and Mk 
1314, Rev 109-6 1415 and Mk 1382, : 

Von Soden (Abhandlungen, Ὁ. 132), on the basis of various 
parallels (Rev 1310 Lk 2124, Rev 610 Lk 187, Rev 616 Lk 2330 
Rev 33 1615 Lk 1239 [=Mt 2443], Rev 320 Lk 1980 1415-23, Rey 11 
Lk 2136, Rey 33 147-15 Lk 1289f 48, Rey 11 226 Lk 188, Rev 13 
2210 Lik 218, Rev 199 Lk 1415, Rev 227 Lk 11%, Rev 1615 Lk 
1237), regards it as probable that the Christian editor of Rev. waa 
familiar with Luke’s Gospel. He thinks (Ὁ. 158f.), on the other 
hand, that Matthew used Rev. in its present form because of 
the parallel use of words and phrases in many passages (cf. 
e.g. Mt 612 Rev 197, Mt 826 Rev 218, Mt 2016 2214 Rev 1714, Mt 1619 
Rev 118 37 91 201, Mt 2753 Rev 112 212 2219, Mt 26 Rev 117, Mt 1917 
233 2820 [to keep, τηρεῖν, commands of Christ] 2618 Rev 13 2210, 
Mt 1619 1818 [λύειν] Rev 15, Mt 2652 Rey 1319, Mt 2430 Rey 17 
Mt 2412 Rev 24.19 8166, Mt 22 Rev 121, Mt 211 Rev 2174, Mf 216-1 
Rey 124-17), Such parallels as Holtzmann adduces between 
Rev. and Mk 13 are referred by von Soden and many others to 
common or related Jewish apocalyptical sources. 


3. The Gospel and Epistles of St. John.—The 
relation between Rev. and the other Johannine 
writings has been obseured by critical attacks and 
apologetic defence. Zahn’s extravagant statement, 
that the common use of the name Logos (Jn 1} 15, 
1Jn 11, Rev 1918) outweighs all the irreconcilable 
contradictions which have been found between the 
ideas of Rev. and those of the other Johannine 
writings, is anything but conclusive, although the 
importance of this point of connexion is to be 
recognized. Even Zahn admits the difficulty of 
the problem presented by the difference of style, 
but thinks that both John and Rev. betray a 
Hebrew author, and that the same man might 
write differently as a prophet and as a historian 
and teacher. It is really by appeal to a super- 
natural agency that Zahn reconciles the books. 
In the Bk. of Revelation St. John 15 in ecstas 
and receives everything in vision, the form as we 
as the material (p. 614 f.). So the books are not 
by the same real author, after all ; and how would 
Zahn estimate the relative value of the work of 
John and that of the Spirit? Im regard to the 
peculiar style of Rey., with its departures from 
oramniatical rules, certainly in part intentional, 
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erhaps in the effort to give the effect of the 
Hepres prophetic style, see especially Bousset, 
Komm. pp. 183-208. 

That Rev. is not by the author of the Gospel 
and the First Ep. of John appears to the present 
writer little less than a certainty. There are, 
indeed, ideas common to these books. We have 
already noticed the common use of all the Jolan- 
nine writings by the Montanists because John 
promises the prophetic spirit, and Rev. is a pro- 
duct of it; and the common rejection of all by 
the so-ealled Alogi, though later opponents of 
Montanism were contented to reject Revelation. 
There are also Johannine forms of expression in 
Rev. (see, ¢.g., 3%>, Jn 17%, Rev 2% 27 3, Jn 15% 
1718 2071), But so there are here Pauline forms of 
expression. Indeed the thought-world of our 
author is related to one side of St. Paul’s, while 
John and 1 John are related to another ; and while 
it is not impossible that both Rev. and John pre- 
suppose St. Paul, between these books themselves 
little but eontrast can be discovered, both in 
thought and in expression. 

Bousset has sought to prove a linguistic relation- 
ship such as to justify the belief that Rev. came 
from the same eircles in Asia Minor from which 
the Johannine writings came. The Jolin of Asia 
Minor was, he believes, not the apostle, but the 
presbyter John; and though neither the Gospel 
nor the Apocalypse was written by him, Bousset 
supposes that both rest in some way upon him. 
That the John of Asia Minor was the apostle 
remains, however, still the more probable supposi- 
tion (see the elaborate argument of Zahn, /or- 
schungen, vi. 1900, pp. 175-217). But the inference 
that the John of Itey. must in that ease be the 
apostle, is weakened by the observation that the 
apoealyptist does not speak with the authority of 
his own person. The authoritative author of his 
book is Christ. All that the author claims for 
liimself is that he is a genuine prophet. The 
common idea ‘that he appears as a special authority 
before his readers rests on fancy’ (Jiilicher, Lind. 
176). lt is not he but Christ who criticizes and 
eommends the Cliurelies. There remains, of course, 
the other possibility, that, like other apocalypses, 
this also is pseudonymous, issued in tlie apostle’s 
name. But we should in that case confidently 
look for clear references to the apostle’s experi- 
ences, whereas the writer regards himself every- 
where as a prophet, and seems to look upon the 
apostles from without (214, cf. 18°). That the 
apostle was the author of Rey., and therefore not 
of Jolin (Baur, etc.), is now urged anew, chietly 
on the ground of external testimony, by Ὁ. W. 
Bacon ({ntred. to NT, 1900); but, though not 
unpossible, it can never be so established as to be 
a weighty presupposition for the solution of the 
problen of the Gospel. That the writer of Rey. 
need not have known Jesus, remains a strong in- 
dication that he did not know Him. 

In distinction from the Gospel, the Apocalypse 
ean be historically interpreted and estimated with- 
out regard to the question of its author, 1.6. of its 
final author; but a book of this class cannot be 
understood at all apart from the stream of apoca- 
lyptical tradition out of which it comes, of which 
it is in large measure a product. Of its authorship 
nothing more than guesses can be given. With 
the nature of the book itselt and the resulting 
method of its interpretation it is possible to deal 
more positively. 

Conclusion.—The historical value of this book 
asa witness to early Christianity, and the teniper 
and expectation with which it faced its long struggle 
against the world, cannot be over-estimated. The 
religious value of apocalypses in general lies not 
in their form or forecast, but in the relivious faith 
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that they express. The special religious worth of 
tey. lies first of all in its Christianity and then in 
what results from this; in the faet that though 
chiefly apocalyptical it is partly prophetie in ehar- 
acter, that though largely dependent on tradition it 
is not wholly without the marks of a creative spirit 
(Bousset, p. 11). ‘The book has its imperishable 
religious worth because of the energy of faith that 
finds expression in it, the splendid certainty of its 
conviction that God’s cause remains always the 
best and is one with the cause of Jesus Christ; 
but it is unreasonable to treat the detail of its 
phantasies as an authentic source for a history of 
the past or the future’ (Jiilicher, p. 168). 

The form of the book is uncongenial to us; but 
a fair historical judge will not condemn it for its 
form, which the age supplied, and which served 
the age. We shall do best justice to the form if 
we regard it as practically poctical. The line 
which must be drawn for a true appreciation of 
our book is not the rough line between literal and 
figurative speech, but the far more delicate one 
between pictures consciously fashioned to express 
spiritual realities, and visions of persons and actions 
literally taken, but valued for the spiritual realities 
that lie behind them. This is an important dis- 
tinction, but dees not involve a fundaniental con- 
trast. Our author is a poet, whether consciously 
or not, since, whether taken as word-pictures or as 
actualities 1115 visions were to him, as they are to 
us, symbols of spiritual realities, of Christian faiths 
and hopes.—But, apart from form, are the faiths 
and hopes of the book fully Christian? It is hard 
not to judge the hatred of Rome and the desire for 
vengeance as 1n some measure a departure from 
Christ. The ditierence between His announcement 
of the fall of Jerusalem and this prediction of the 
fall of Rome is just the deeper-lying difference 
between prophecy and apocalypse. Christ would 
not allow the kingdom of God to be put into con- 
trast and competition with the kingdom of Cesar 
(Mk 12437), St. Paul followed His contradiction 
of Judaism at this point (Ro 181. Ὁ, so 1 P 2!) ; but 
the writer of Nev. seems hardly to escape altogether 
the Jewish eonfusion of religion with polities. To 
use the money of the realm, or ratler to engage 
in transactions involving papers which must be 
attested by the official stamp (χάραγμα) of the 
emperor (Deissmann, Newe Lidelstudien, 1897, 
pp. 68-75), seemed to him the worship of the 
beast (13:1, With this goes also the absence of 
love, and with it again the absence of lope for 
men. ‘The missionary spirit of Christianity is 
not here. Christians are to hold fast what they 
have, and the sinful world will be nore sinful still 
until its speedy destruction. To the union of re- 
ligion with polities belonged, in the Jewish mind, 
the hope that the saints would in the end rule over 
the world (20**). Whether it is possible to regard 
this millennial reign as taken by our author from 
some Jewish source for its underlying idea, or 
whether we must regard him as adopting the reality 
with the form, through the influence of his attitude 
towards Rome, it is in either case impossible not to 
resret the influence of these verses upon Cliristian 
history. To this criticism, however, two things 
are to be said. One is that as events, especially 
the Exile, brought about the transition from pro- 
phecy to apocalypse in Judaism, so events put 
Christianity at this crisis in the attitude of self- 
defence against the threatened extinction of its faith 
at the hands of Rome. The other consideration is 
that it was not for its chiliastie hope, but in spite 
of it, that Nev. held its place in the Christian 
Canon; and it has not been this that has given 
the book its power. 

It is the Christianity, not the Judaism, of the 
book that has made and kept for it a place in 
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Christian Scriptures. It aimed to put Christ at 
the centre of religious faith and hope. His words 
are the complete law of God, His testimony is the 
full contents and inspiration of prophecy. The 
Churches are under His eye, and responsible only 
to Him. He also opens the book of God’s final 
purposes for mankind. His birth, death, and re- 
surrection began that victory of good over evil, 
which His coming and reign will bring to a glori- 
ous completion, for His coming is the coming of 
God. The power and abiding worth of the book is 
in this splendid faith, against all appearances, in 
the kingship of Christ and God; in the strong 
hope which maintained itself amid persecution and 
unto death ; and in the intensity of emotion through 
which the language, though both our ignorance 
and our knowledge make it in part less impressive 
than it was at first, has still the power, and in 
many passages the unimpaired power, to stir in us 
an answering hope and faith. 

LITERATURE.—The principal books in which a historical under- 
standing of Rev. has been furthered, and several of the im- 

ortant articles and discussions regarding it, have been named 
in the course of this article. The text may be studied with the 
help of Weiss (Die Johan. Apoc.: Textkrit. Untersuchungen, 
1891), Gwynn (The Apocalypse of St. John, 1897), and Gregory 
(Teat-Kritik ἃ. NT, 1900); the older critical view (contemporary- 
historical) in the Commentaries of Litcke, Bleek, and Ewald. In 
America, Stuart’s Commentary (1845) defended this general 
method, with some ‘church-historica]’ features. Of recent critics 
the works of Vischer, Spitta, Gunkel, and Bousset are most de- 
serving of study. The Commentaries of Bousset (Meyer’s Series, 
1896) and Holtzmann (2nd ed. 1893) are of the greatest value. See 
also the Introductions of Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Zahn, and Bacon; 
also the Histories of the Apostolic Age by Weizsicker (ii. 18 ff. 
161-205), McGiffert, and Bartlet; the NZ’ Theologies of Weiss, 
Beyschlag, Stevens, Holtzmann, Titius (Die neutest. Lehre von 
der Seligkeit, iv. 1900), and artt. on Apoc. by Harnack in Zinecyce. 
Brit.3 and Bousset in Hncyc. Bibl. Of other books bearing in an 
important way upon the understanding of Rev., reference may 
be made again to Gunkel, Sehdpfung und Chaos (1895); Bousset, 
Der Antichrist (1895, in English, The Antichrist Legend, 1896); 
Lueken, Michael (1898); Weinel, Wirkungen des Getstes, etc. 
(1899). FRANK Ὁ. PORTER. 


REVENGE, REYENGER.—See AVENGE, and 
GOEL. 


REVEREND. — In earlier English there is no 
difference in meaning between ‘reverend’ (from 
Lat. reverendus, pass. ptep. of revererz to fear, re- 
vere) and reverent (through Old Fr. reverent). Only 
the form ‘reverend’ occurs in AV: Ps 111° ‘ Holy 
and reverend is his name’ (io? atin ving; LXX ἅγιον 
καὶ φοβερόν, Vulg. sanctum et terribile), and 2 Mae 
1512 ‘ Reverend in conversation’ (αἰδήμονα τὴν ἀπάν- 
τησιν, Vulg. verecundum visu, RV ‘reverend in 
bearing’). RV maintains the mod. distinction be- 
tween ‘reverend’=to be revered, and ‘reverent’ 
(as from act. ptep.)=revering. It retains ‘reverend’ 
in Ps 111° and 2 Mac 15" and adds Ph 45 marg. (Gr. 
σεμνός, RV ‘honourable’); and it also introduces 
‘reverent’ into Tit 2° ‘reverent in demeanour’ (ἐν 
καταστήματι ἱεροπρεπεῖς, AV ‘in behaviour as be- 
cometh holiness’). The older versions that use 
the word always spell it ‘reverent’ (Bish. in Ps 
111°, Gen. and Dou. in 2 Mae 1512). 

J. HASTINGS. 

REVIYVE.—In some of the examples of ‘revive’ 
in AV it is evident that the meaning is literally to 
come back to life from the dead (or transitively to 
bring back to life). Thus 1K 1723 ‘The soul of the 
child came into him again, and he revived’; 2k 
132 *‘ When the man was let down and touched the 
bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his 
feet’; Neh 42 ‘ Will they revive the stones out of 
the heaps of the rubbish which are burned ?’; 
Ro 14° ‘Christ both died, and rose, and revived.’ 
And, even when this is not the meaning, the word 
carries greater foree than it now bearstous. Thus 
Ro 7° ‘When the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I died.’ Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, 89, ‘It 
is more probable by the deade to understonde those | 


that have departed from theyr bodies afore the 
daye of judgemente (for as sone as they shall be 
revived and risen agayne, tliey shall be judged)’ ; 
Lk 15% Rhem. ‘This my sonne was dead, and is 
revived’; and Shaks. J Henry VI, 1. i. 18— 


Henry is dead, and never shall revive." 
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REZEPH (432; B‘Pddets, B8® Pddes, A τὴν 'Ῥάφεθ, 
2K 19%; BQ™ ‘Padded, ΝΟ" ‘Pdédes, A Pddets, 
Is 37"; Vulg. Roseph 2 K 1912, Reseph Is 37°*).— 
Mentioned in the message of the Rabshakeh of 
Sennacherib to Hezekiah, when demanding the 
surrender of Jerusalem, with Gozan and Haran, 
and the children of Eden which were in Telassar. 
The district in which this town was situated be- 
longed, for several centuries, to Assyria, and its 
nanie occurs, as was to be expected, many times in 
the Assyrian records, generally under the form 
Rasappa (also Rasapa and Rasapi). The site is 
now represented by Rusdfa, between Palmyra and 
the Euphrates, and is thought to be the 'Ῥησάφα of 
Ptolemy (v.15). The earliest mention of the place 
in the Assyrian records is in the Eponym Canon, 
where we learn that Ninip-kibsi-usur was the 
prefect in B.c. 839. From B.c. 804 to 774, the prefect 
was Igi-guba-éres, or Ninip-éres, who, judging from 
the length of his term, and the fact that he was twice 
eponym, must have enjoyed the confidence of his 
superiors to an unusual degree. Other prefects 
mentioned as having held the office of eponym 
were Sin-sallim-anni in 747, and Bél-émur-anni 
in B.C. 737. As all the above-named prefects of 
Rezeph have Assyrian names, it is very probable 
that they were, without exception, Assyrians. 
The tablet K 9921, however, mentions a governor 
(δόξ pihati) named Abda’,* who seems to bear a 
native name, and probably held office at a later 
date tlian the eponyms whose names are given by 
the Assyrian Canon. The district was an important 
trade-centre in ancient times, as the tablets and 
lists from Nineveh show. 


Liter atTURE.—Delitzsch, Paradies, Ὁ. 297; Schrader in Riehm, 
HWB, s.v., COT ii. 11. T. G. PINCHES, 


REZIN (}'x7).—No doubt the name was origin- 
ally spelled jisx, i.e. Rezon or Razon. The LAX 
Ῥαασσών (in Kings, but in Isaiah ‘Pagely or ‘Paoly 
disputes the place) points to the o sound; so does 


the Assyrian Ra-sun-nu and the Pesh. ἕ 9 


4. From 2 K 16° and Is 713 we learn that Rezin, 
king of Damascus, and PEKAH, king of Israel, 
planned an attack on Judah. This was in the 

ear B.C. 734. Damascus and Israel were vassal 

tates, subject to the suzerainty of Assyria. In 
III Raw. 9, No. 3, Tiglath-pileser (see Winckler, 
Keilinsch. Textb. p. 17) enumerates the articles 
paid him in tribute by Ra-sun-nu of Damascus and 
Menahem of Samaria. The two tributaries were 
now anxious to throw off the yoke. Naturally 
they sought to enlist the aid of their neighbour 
Judah, which, for all that appears, was at this 
time nominally independent of the great king. 
Meeting with a refusal, the confederates moved 
forwards against Ahaz. We have no reliable in- 
formation as to the earlier events of the campaign. 
The assertion in 2 K 106 that Rezin ‘recovered 
Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews from Elath ; 
and the Syrians came to Elath and dwelt there 
unto this day,’ is obviously an error. The Syrians 
had nothing to do with that district, which came 
rather within the sphere of Edom. The original 
nix (Edom) of the text has been corrupted into 
ox (Aram), oxox (Edomites) into pans (Arameeans, 
Syrians), and when once this was done the insers 

* Probably there should be a vowel at the end (‘Abda'y, or, 
perhaps, 44da’i). Cf. 872¥ and its variant AyaY. 
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tion of the king’s name, Rezin, easily followed. 
It should be noted that according to 2 Ch 26" the 
Edomites were actively hostile to Ahaz. All, 
then, that we really know of the beginning of the 
campaign is that the two kings, of whom Rezin 
was the more active and powerful, advanced with 
their troops against Jerusalem and besieged it. 
Isaiah endeavoured to allay the intense alarm which 
this caused amongst the citizens, but his efforts 
did not meet with much success. Ahaz, at all 
events, put more confidence in foreign intervention 
than in the prophet’s assurance of Divine protec- 
tion. He ‘took the silver and the gold that was 
found in the house of the LORD, and in the 
treasures of the king’s house, and sent it for a 
present,’ .¢. as tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, entreat- 
ing his immediate help. The Assyrian was only 
too delighted with the pretext for interference. 
His approach was the signal for the murder of 
Pekah by his own subjects (2 K 1650), who then 
accepted the great king’s nominee, HOSHEA, as 
their sovereign: ‘I took the land of Bit-Chumria 
[Beth-Omri] ... the whole ofits people. I carried 
away their possessions to Assyria. Pekah their 
king did they dethrone, and 1 set Hoshea to rule 
over them’ (III Raw. 10, No. 2, in Winckler). 
Turning against Damascus, he encountered a more 
determined resistance. 2K 16° states that he 
‘took it, and earried the people of it captive to 
Kir, and slew Rezin.’ but the Assyrian monarch 
himself informs us that the siege lasted more than a 
year. It ended in B.c. 782. Schrader (COT 1. 257) 
says that Rawlinson found the slaying of Rezin 
mentioned on a block, which was unfortunately 
left behind in Asia and has since disappeared. 

Winckler (Alttest. Untersuch. pp. 74, 75) identifies 
‘the son of Tabeel’ (Is 7°) with Rezin. He ex- 
plains Tabeel (7@6-H7) as meaning ‘ E] is wise,’ and 
argues from the equivalent name Eliada, (1 K 1155) 
and from the Yab-rimmon of 1 Ια 1518 that such a 
name as Jé@b-El was not uncommon amongst the 
kings of this dynasty. And since ‘the son of 
Remaliah’ in Is 7° means Pekah, he holds that 
‘the son of Tab-El’ in Is 77 means Rezin. Dam- 
ascus, too, being the predominant partner, the 
chief profit of the expedition would fall to its king. 
The series of Damascene kings, therefore, accord- 
ing to him is as follows :— 


Circa 950 B.c. . Ξ . Rezon. 

From about 885-844, Bir’ idri, the Ben-hadad ct 
the Bible. 

From 844 to about 804 (?) Hazael. 

804 (5 74 ὦ. : . Mari’—in the Bible, Ben- 
hadad., 

743 (2)-? . Tab-El, 
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But the identification on which this depends is 
recarious. Obviously the periphrasis, ‘the son of 
emaliah,’ is intended to be contemptuous. It 

recalls the fact that Pekah was a usurper, entirely 

unconnected with the royal family. Probably, 
then, ‘the son of T&b-El’ is also a scornful title, 
hurled at one who was a mere puppet in the hands 
of the two kings. If T&b-El had been a king of 

Damascus, it would have been no derogation to 

Rezin’s dignity to be entitled his son. 

2. In Ezr 2*=Neh 7° ‘the children of Rezin’ 
(?¥2 33) are mentioned amongst the Nethinim. 
The LXX has viol ‘Pacwy: the viet Δαισάν of 1 Es 531 
is evidently a mere scribe’s error, resulting from 
the common confusion of ἢ and 7. Guthe, in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr., unhesitatingly restores the 
‘Rezin’ in this passage. TAYLOR, 


. Rezin. 


REZON (1 ‘ prince’), son of Eliada, was one of 
the generals of that Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
whom David overthrew (25 85, Falling into 
disfavour with his master, as David had done with 
saul, he fled from him. A band of freebooters 


attached themselves to his standard; and, begin- 
ning in this feeble fashion, he eventually became 
strong enough toseize Damascus, where he founded 
a dynasty. During his own lifetime he proved a 
thorn in the side of Solomon (1 IK 11”), and the 
kings who traced their descent from him were 
amongst the most persistent and troublesome of 
Israel’s adversaries. 

The question has been raised whether fezon is 
the correct name. LXX A, it is true, supports that 
form with ‘Paty ; but Bhas ᾿Εσρώμ 1 Ια 114), which 
apparently corresponds to ΠΣ, to which also the 


ad - 
Pesh. (03901 Imay point. Moreover, the ji of 


1 Καὶ 158 seems to oceupy much the same position 
in the genealogy as the [117 of 1 K 11%. Hence the 
conjecture that i193 (Zezron) should be substituted 
for the ji] (ezon) and the jig (//ezion) of these 
two passages respectively. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the Greek for i119 would 
most likely have been ’Efpwe rather than Ἔσ. ; ef. 
᾿Αξείν for vIn and ‘Pacely for j's7. The three kings, 
Hezron (our Rezon), Tab-rimmon, and Ben-hadad, 
must also have enjoyed very long reigns if they 
oceupied the entire interval from David to Asa. 
In the absence, therefore, of absolutely conclusive 
evidence, we are not at liberty to alter the form of 
the name or to assume the identity of Nezon and 
Hezion. 

The integrity of the text and the reliableness of 
the statements in 1 Ια 11°”, the only passage where 
this prince is named, are also disputed. Internal 
evidence, coupled with the fact that LAX (B, Lue.) 
omit the words, proves that ‘when David slew them 
of Zobah’ is no part of the original text. Mitte 
(Hist. of the Hebrews, ii. 53) points out that even 
in the MT it looks as though vv.2>- had been in- 
terpolated between v.” and v.*>, and that in the 
LXX (B, Luc.) the whole episode is connected with 
y.4, But the connexion with v.“ is as unsuitable 
as that with v.*%. In either case it interrupts the 
Hadad narrative, and gives the impression of a 
gloss. This, however, is not to say that it is un- 
historical. J. TAYLOR. 


RHEGIUM (Ῥήγιον), the modern Reggio, was an 
important and ancient Greek colony near the 
south-western extremity of Italy, and close to the 
narrowest point of the straits separating that 
country from Sicily, opposite Messana (Messina) 
and about 6 to 7 miles distant from it. It was 
a much more important place in the ancient 
system of coasting navigation than it 1s in modern 
times. The whirlpool of Charybdis near Messana, 
and the rock of Scylla some miles from Rhegium 
round the promontory north of the town, were 
reckoned much more dangerous then; and ships 
had often to lie at Rhegium waiting for a suitable 
wind, and avoiding the currents which in certain 
circumstances run very strong in the straits. 
Hence the Dioscuri, the patrons and protectors of 
sailors, were much worshipped at Khegium, and are 
represented on its coms; the mariners of the ships 
that put in at Rhegium would often make or dis- 
charge their vows to the ‘ Twin Gods’ in the town. 

Rhegium occupied not merely an important but 
also a dangerous and exposed situation. A great 
city in the 6th and 5th cents. B.c., it was totally 
destroyed, and its inhabitants sold as slaves, by 
Dionysius of Syracuse in 387. Again in 280-270 
it was destroyed. Campanian troops, received as 
a garrison into the city, murdered the male popu- 
lation and made themselves masters of the place, 
till they were captured and exterminated by a 
Roman army, and the town was given back to the 
scanty remnant of its former population. Hence- 
forth it was in alliance with Rome as a civitag 
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federata. After this it is mentioned only inciden- 
tally amid the Roman wars. It narrowly escaped 
the forfeiture of its territory to the soldiers of the 
triumvirs after the battle of Philippi, being spared 
by Augustus probably from a desire to keep at 
this important harbour a population accustomed to 
navigation and friendly to himself; and in the 
Sicilian War (B.c. 38-36) it rendered good service 
both to his fleet and his army, and was rewarded 
with the title of Julium Rhegium and an increase 
of population (with other accompanying advan- 
tages). Strabo mentions it as a flourishing town 
about A.D. 20. It presented a curious mixture of 
Greek and Roman population and life, shown in its 
mixed Greek and Latin inscriptions. It was the 
terminus of one of the great Roman roads, a branch 
of the Appian Way, diverging from it at Capua, 
built probably by the przetor Popilius in B.c. 134 
and called Via Popilia, The actual point of cross- 
ing to Sicily was at the Columna or Statua, 6 miles 
or more north of Rhegium. 

The ship in which St. Paul sailed from Malta to 
Puteoli, the ‘ Dioseuri’* (a name of good omen), 
lay for a day in the harbour of Rhegium, waiting 
till a south wind arose, which carried it to Puteoli 
on the morrow after it sailed (Sevrepato.). Probably 
some of the sailors on the ‘Dioscuri’ took the 
opportunity of thanking the Twin Gods in the 
eity for their successful voyage at that early 
season of the year, and praying for equal luck to 
their destination. The manceuvre by which the 
ship reached Rhegium seems quite clear ; and yet 
has caused much trouble and variety of opinion. 
The ship must have had a favourable wind from 
Malta, otherwise it would not have attempted the 
crossing over the open sea so early in the year. 
This wind carried it to Syracuse, but there it had 
to lie for three days, which proves that the wind 
had shifted and was then against it. It then sailed 
to Rhegium; and, as it had to wait in Rhegium 
till a south wind set in, the wind with which it 
reached Khegium cannot have been south. The 
expression περιελθόντες, which Luke uses, shows that 
the wind was so far unfavourable that the ship 
could not run a straight course (εὐθυδρομεῖν, Ac 16} 
211), but had to tack, running out north-eastwards 
towards Italy and then back to the Sicilian coast. 
This is the explanation of a practical yachtsman, 
James Smith, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul. The explanation of περιελθόντες as ‘sailing 
round the Sicihan coast’ seems certainly wrong. 
The reading περιελόντες in S* B seems to be a 
corruption, accepted through failure to understand 
the true text; it can hardly be rendered ‘ weighing 
anchor’ (which is the suggested rendering), for in 
Ac 27” it has an accusative following it in that 
sense, as Blass points out ; moreover, it is of great 
consequence in Ac 27 to give that information 
{see Smith, op. οἷξ., on the passage), but here it is 
unnecessary. W. M. Ramsay. 


RHEIMS VERSION.—See VERSIONS. 
RHESA (Pyod).—A son of Zerubbabel, Lk 37. 


RHODA (Péé67).—The name means ‘ Rose.’ When 
St. Peter was miraculously released from prison 
he went to the houseof Mary the mother of Mark. 
A damsel (παιδίσκη) of the name of Rhoda came to 
the door, but opened not the gate for gladness, and 
ran in and told how Peter stood before the gate. 


* Luke saw or heard the ship (a Roman imperial vessel) called 
by its Latin name parasemo Geminis or Castoribus (compare 
the inscription CiL iii. No. 3, navis parasemo Isopharid, i.e. 
whose sign was the Pharian Isis) in the Greek translation 
ποροσήμῳ Διοσκούροις (where the dative represents the Latin 
ablat. absol., as in consule Cicerone, ὑπάτω Kixépwvi); and the 
formula remains in his text to puzzle those commentators who 
study only literary Greek and neglect technical language. 


She was accused of being mad, but persisted in her 
statement (Ac 12°"), Nothing further is known 
of her. The name is fairly common botli in litera- 
ture and inscriptions, and was often given to slave 
girls. A. C. HEADLAM. 


RHODES (Ῥόδος) ranks among the most brilliant 
of the many brilliant cities of ancient Greece. The 
city was founded in B.c. 408, at the extreme north- 
eastern point of the island of Rhodes, when the 
three ancient cities, Lindus, Camirus, and Ialysus, 
were concentrated in the new foundation. It 
enjoyed an admirable situation and a splendid 
climate. The commercial aptitude of the popula- 
tion knew how to use its advantages by wise laws 
and just dealings with their competitors and allies 
in the trade of the eastern Mediterranean. Rhodes 
was at its highest pitch of power in the 2nd cent. 
B.c., having been made mistress of great part of 
Caria and Lycia in the settlement of 189, after the 
defeat and expulsion from Asia Minor of Antiochus 
and the Seleucid power. The city was, however, 
too powerful to suit the Roman policy. In B.c. 166 
the Carian and Lycian cities were declared inde- 
pendent by Rome; and another blow was struck 
at Rhodian commercial supremacy by making 
DELOS a free port in the same year. ‘The result 
of these disasters is to be observed in the diminu- 
tion and alteration of Rhodian coinage about that 
time. But Rhodes continued to maintain its 
commerce. It was relieved of Delian competition 
by the great massacre of the Romans in Delos by 
Mithridates in B.c. 87; and by continuing loyal to 
Rome in that critical time, when almost every 
other Greek city joined Mithridates, it recovered 
favour and,was permitted to regain part of its 
Carian possessions. In the Roman civil wars 
Rhodes from B.c. 47 to 48 supported the cause of 
Cesar, and suflered severely in consequence. C. 
Cassius captured the city in 43, and exacted 4500 
talents from its people; and another Cassius in 
42 burned all the Rhodian ships except thirty, 
which he manned with crews of his own and took 
away. Rhodes henceforth was a city devoid of 
real power ; and it sank practically into a common 
provincial town of the Roman empire, though it 
ranked as a free city under the early emperors 
(except for a short time under Clandius, who took 
away its freedom and afterwards restored it again). 
Yet Strabo mentions (p. 652) that it was the most 
splendid city known to him in respect of harbours, 
streets, walls, and other equipment. Such was 
its condition in the time of St. Paul. Shortly 
afterwards Vespasian made it a part of the pro- 
vince Lycia. 

Rhodes is mentioned in the NT only as a point 
where St. Paul touched on his voyage from Troas 
to Cresarea, Αο 911, The route along the coast 
between the ports of the province Asia on the one 
side and those of Syria or Egypt on the other, was 
probably the most frequented seaway in the whcle 
of the Mediterranean. The voyage was marked by 
a number of stopping-points,—Cos, Patara, etc.,— 
where the ordinary ships engaged in the trade 
called as a matter of course; and these are men- 
tioned in Ac 20 and 21, with the exception of 
MykA (which is given in the Western Text only). 
Rhodes was one of them; and the ship on which 
St. Paul and the whole body of delegates were 
sailing touched there between Cos and Patara. 
This is all in the customary form. Jlundreds of 
ships did the same every year. An excellent 
illustration is supplied by the voyage of Herod, 
about B.c. 14, from Palestine by Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, and Mitylene, to Byzantium and Sinope 
(see Jos. Ané. XVI. ii. 2). 

Ithodes was also, beyond all doubt, one of the 
ports of call on the voyage from Alexandria to 
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Puteoli or to Ostia. It is, indeed, not mentioned 
in the voyages of that class described under 
MyRA, but none of those narratives gives a list 
of harbours, and we may assume with confidence 
that in each case Rhodes was a port where the 
ship called (unless in exceptional circumstances). 
That is proved by the voyage of Vespasian from 
Alexandria to Rome in A.D. 70, which was by way 
of the Lycian coast and Rhodes, as is secn by 
comparing Dion Cassius, lxvi. 8, with Zonaras, 
xi. 17, and Jos. BJ vil. ii. 1. The voyage of Herod 
the Great in B.c. 40 from Alexandria to Rome by 
Pamphylia and Rhodes is also a good illustration.” 
Herod evidently passed east and north of Cyprus, 
like the ship in Ac 27'*; but it was the stormy 
season, and the over-sea voyage, conimon in the 
summer season, could not then be risked: see 
MyRrA, where these two voyages may be added to 
the examples quoted. 

Rhodes is also mentioned in 1 Mac 15° among 
the States to which the Romans sent letters on 
behalf of the Jews about B.c. 138 (see PHASELIS, 
LycrA, DELos, ete.). Only self-governing free 
States were thus addressed ; and Rhodes, as almost 
the greatest maritime State of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, was of course included. The ships 
carrying Jews from the west and from the A‘gean 
coasts and cities to and from Jerusalem, for tle 
Passover, would all, as we have seen, call in 
ordinary course at Rhodes. Such ships are implied 
in Ac 18-2 208. It may be taken as practically 
certain that in a great commercial centre like 
Rhodes there would be Jews resident; but hardly 
any memorial of them has been preserved. 

In Ezk 275 the Septuagint reads ‘Sons of the 
Rhodians were thy merchants’; where AV and 
RY have ‘The men of Dedan were thy merchants’ 
(traffickers, RV). There can be little doubt that 
the Septuagint text in this passage is a cliange 
made by translators in the 3rd cent. B.c., who had 
no knowledge of the desert carrier tribe Dedan, 
but were familiar with the Khodians as the greatest 
merchants of their time in the Levant (see DEDAN). 
In Gn 10’ and in 1 Ch 1’, also, the Septuagint text 
has ‘ Rhodians’ (Ῥόδιοι) as the fourth of the sons 
of Javan; but IV, following the Hebrew text, 
has Dodanim in the former place and Rodanim in 
the latter (AV Dodanim in both places), Among 
the sons of Javan, Ithodes, which was inhabited by 
Greeks (though by Dorians, not lonians; see 
DODANIM), would be quite suitable; and the 
Septuagint text is accepted by most moderns in 
those two places. 

The island of Rhodes is about 43 miles long from 
N.E. to 8.W. by 20 miles where the breadth is 
greatest ; its nearest point 1s about 12 miles from 
the mainland. The famous eolossus was a statue 
of the sun-god, 105 feet in height, which stood at 
the harbour entrance. It was erected to com- 
memorate the success of the Rhodians in with- 
standing the siege by Demetrius Polioreetes in 
B.C, 280; but it fell during an earthquake in 224, 
and the fragments remained lying, shown as a 
curiosity till A.D. 672, when the Arab general who 
conquered Rhodes is said to have sold them to a 
Jew of Emesa. The island was soon afterwards 
reconquered by the Byzantine arms, and remained 
in Christian hands for many centuries. The most 
interesting and glorious period of Rhodian history 
in many respects began in 1310, when the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem took the city from the 
Byzantine empire, and founded a State, including 
several of the neighbouring small islands and some 
towns on the mainland, especially Halicarnassus 
and Smyrna (the latter being taken in 1345, and 
held till 1403). The Knights of Rhodes were en- 
gaged in ceaseless warfare with the Turks. The 

* Jos. Ant. x1v. xiv. 2f.: BJ, xiv. 3. 


city, which was very strongly fortified by the 
Knights, was besiegcd unsuccessfully in 1440, 1444, 
and 1480; but at last, in 1522, the Knights sur- 
rendered on honourable terms to Sultan Suleiman, 
and retired to Crete, then to Sicily, and finally to 
Malta. The modern town of Ithodes is full of 
memorials of the time of the Knights, and con- 
tains hardly any apparent traces of its older 
history. Its harbours have been allowed to become 
choked with sand, and its trade is quite insignifi- 
cant. W. ΔΙ. RAmsay. 


RHODOCUS (‘Pédoxos).—A Jew who betrayed the 
secrets of his countrymen to Antiochus Eupator. 
Ile was detected and imprisoned, 2 Mac 137". 


RIBAI (3; LXX in 28 Ρειβά, in 1 Ch B 'Ῥεβιέ, 
A Ῥηβαί, & “PaSeal).—The father of Ittai (1 Ch 
Ithai) the Benjamite, one of David’s thirty heroes 
(2:5 23" =-1-Ch 119). 


RIBLAH.—1. (A929, once, Jer 52%, anda; LAX 
21K 257) ‘PeBradd, elsewhere Δεβλαθά, and other 
corrupt forms).—The name of a place in the ‘land 
of Hamath,’ now &ibleA, in the Beka‘a, or broad 
vale between the two ranges of Lebanon and 
Hermon, on the right bank of the Orontes, about 
100 miles N.N.E. of Dan, 65 miles N. of Damascus, 
and 50 miles 8.S.W. of HAMATH (which see). It 
was at Riblah that Pharaoh-necoh, three months 
after his defeat of Josiah at Megiddo (B.c. 608), 
in some way obtained tle presence of 1115 successor, 
Jehoahaz, and threw him into chains that he might 
no longer reign in Jerusalem (2 K 23%), Riblah 
is also mentioned as the place which, at the close 
of the siege of Jerusalem (B.C. 586), was Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s headquarters, and to which Zedekiah, 
and other prisoners taken out of the captured 
city, were brought for punishment (2 K 25%-= 
Jer 39% 6=Jer ὅ99:", 2K 25% 21 = Jer 5276 27), Riblah 
is now nothing more than a ‘miserable’ village 
of 40-50 houses (Rob. BRP τι. 543); but Robinson 
(16. p. 545) points out how, from its situation, on 
the banks of a mountain stream, and in the middle 
of a vast and fertile plain, and also on the great 
road leading from Egypt and Palestine to Babylon, 
it was a suitable resting-place, whether for the 
army of Necoh, who had designs on Babylon, or 
for Nebuch., while watching the operations that 
were taking place in Judah. See, further, on the 
modern Ribleh, Sachau, I?eise in Syrien (1883), 
55-57. ‘Riblah’ is likewise read by most modern 
scholars (Ges., Ew., Smend, Cornill, ete.), with 
4 MSS, in Ezk 6™ for ‘ Diblath’ {π| 2 ἼΣΊ32) : “1 
will make the land desolate from the wilderness 
(on the 5. of Judah) to Riblah (in the far North),’ 
the expression being regarded as a designation of 
the whole extent of Palestine, to its ideal limits, 
and Riblah being perhaps mentioned instead of 
the usual ‘entering in of Hamaih’ (Nu 34°, 2h 
14°, Am 64, Ezk 4729 al.), on account of its having 
become prominent at the time (B.C. 592—see Ezk 
12). If the ‘approach to Hamath’ is rightly placed 
at the Δ΄. end of the broad vale between Lebanon 
and Anti-Libanus, where, as the traveller from the 
S. approaches Riblah, he finds luimself entering a 
new district, and sees the country towards Hamath 
open out before him (see esp. van de Velde, Narra- 
tive, 1854, ii. 470; and οἵ, Nob. BRP iii. 568; 
Moore, Judges, 80, 82; also Jos 13°,* Jg 3*), this 
reading will be quite natural. Other scholars, 
however, doubt whether the Isr. territory van ever 
have been regarded as extending as far as the N. 


* Which implies that the ‘approach to Hamath’ was at some 
distance from a place at the foot of Mount [ermon. The 
opinion (Rob. iii. 569; Hamarit, vol. ii. p. 290°) that the expres- 
sion denoted the approach to Hamath, not from the S., but Irem 
the West, is hardly probable (ci, Keil on Nu 345), 
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end of Lebanon, and think the ‘approach to 
Hamath’ must be supposed to have denoted, 
somewhat vaguely, a more §. part of the vale of 
Cele-Syria (Keil and Dillm. on Nu 34%; Buhl, 
Geogr. 66, 110; notice Rehob in Nu 1851) : in this 
case Riblah is certainly a more N. point than would 
be expected; on the other hand, if the reading 
be not adopted, Diblath (RV ‘Diblah’) must be 
the name of a place otherwise unknown, which is 
‘hardly likely in such a connexion. 

2. Nu 344 (aoain, with the art.: LXX ἀπὸ 
Σεπῴαμαρ Βηλα for 77379 πε). One of the places 
mentioned on the (in parts) obscurely-defined ideal 
borders of the promised land, Nu 34)”, It is 
described as being on the E. border, somewhere 
between Hazar-énan—which (Ezk 471: 481) was on 
the ‘border’ of the territory of Damascus, and 
was to be (Nu 849-10) at the N.E. corner of Israel’s 
territory—and the Sea of Chinnereth (z.e. the Sea 
of Galilee). There is difficulty in determining the 
site ; for the places mentioned on the N. border of 
Israel, in both Nu 347-9 and Ezk 47!*!", are very 
uncertain; and while some scholars (Robinson, 
Knob., Conder) think that this border may be 
drawn (approximately) across the N. extremity of 
Lebanon ([azar-tnan being then situated at one 
of the sources of the Orontes—either [Keil] the 
spring of Lebweh, 22 m. 8.W. of Riblah 1 [Rob. 
ill, 532], or (Conder, Heth and Moab’, 8, 11 f.]‘Ain 
el-‘Asy, 11m. 5. W. of Riblah 1), others (Buhl, 66 f.; 
cf. RIBLAH 1) consider this to be too far N., and 
think that it should be drawn across the S. ex- 
tremity of Lebanon (Hazar-énan being then either 
Banias itself, or el-Hadr, 9 τῇ. E. of it).* The 
Riblah of Nu 34" is, however, some place between 
Hazar-énin and the Sea of Galilee; so that upon 
none of these suppositions can it be identical with 
Riblah 4 (which is to the N. even of ‘Ain el-Asy). 
No Riblah in a suitable situation seems at present 
to be known. The suggestion (Wetzst.; see Dillm.) 
to read (after LXX) ‘to Harbel’ (nbaig) for ‘to 
Riblah,’ and to identify Harbel with Harmel (or 
Hoérmiil), a place about 8 miles 8.W. of Riblah 
(see Sachau’s map, or the one in Bad., Route 81), 
does not really lessen the difficulty of tlie verse. 


S. R. DRIVER. 
RICHES.—See WEALTH. 


RID.—The original meaning of ‘rid’ is to rescue 
(Anglo-Sax. hreddan, οἵ. Dutch redden and Germ. 
retten), and this is its meaning in five of its six AV 
occurrences (Gn 3777, Ex 6°, Ly 26°, Ps 821 144% 4), 
Cf. Gn 37 Tind. ‘ When Reuben herde that, he went 
aboute to ryd him out of their handes and sayde, let 
us not kyll him’ ; Tind. Expos. 77, ‘ Because we be 
ever in such peril and cumbrance that we cannot 
rid ourselves out, we must daily and hourly cry to 
God for aid and succour’; Jer 153] Cov. ‘And I 
will ryd the out of the hondes of the wicked, and 
delyver the out of the honde of Tirauntes.’ In 
the remaining passage the meaning is clear out, 
drive out, Liv 26° ‘I will rid evil beasts out of the 
land’ (RV ‘cause evil beasts to cease out of the 
land’), which is the modern meaning. The process 
by which the word thus practically reversed its 
meaning (from rescze to destroy) may be illustrated 
from Spenser, /’'Q I. 1. 36— 


* Unto their lodgings then his guestes he riddes,’ 


where the meaning is neutral, removes. Cf. also 
Lv 14° Cov. ‘The preast shall commaunde them 
to ryd all thinge out of the housse,’ and Udall, 
Erasmus’ Paraph. i. 
Pharisees consulted by what meanes they might 
ridde Jesus out of the waye.’ J. HASTINGS. 


* Dillm. and Keil adopt intermediate views. Dillm. (Ὁ. 213) 


would not draw it N. of the present road from Bérat to | 


Damascus; Keil takes it as far N. as Lebweh. 


52, ‘With these men the. 


RIDDLE (a17, from root tn [Ozf. Heb. Lex. 


compares Arab. dle ‘decline, turn aside, avoid,’ 
hence perhaps riddle as indirect, obscure]; verb 
denom. 137 ‘to propose an enigma’; ayn wn ‘to 
oe forth a riddle,’ Ezk17*#: LXX αἴνιγμα, πρόβλημα ; 

we enigma, problema, propositio) is closely re- 
lated in the OT to the PROVERB (5¥'p), which for 
the most part is represented in the LXX by παρα- 
Bo\j#—PARABLE. It has been suggested, indeed 
(Qort in Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, p. 127), that 
some of the proverbs were originally current 
among the people as riddles, such as ‘ What is 
worse than meeting a bear? Meeting a fool in his 
folly ’ (Pr 17:3); ‘What is sweet at first, and then 
like gravel in the mouth? Bread of falsehood’ 
(Pr 20"), Like the proverb or the parable or the 
allegory, the riddle served a more serious and 
didactic purpose than we usually associate with 
the word. The didactic usage is found throughout 
the whole of the OT. It is seen in Nu 12°, where 
Jehovah chides Aaron and Miriam for their op- 
position to Moses, and says to the honour of the 
great Lawsgiver, ‘ Mouth to mouth speak I to him, 
ΒΙΆΡΕΙΣ and not in riddles’ (nvnz). In Ps 49* the 

salmist says, ‘I will incline mine ear to a parable 
(ὑφ) : I will propound my riddle (‘n7q) upon the 
harp,’ and the subject of the oe transi- 
toriness of godless prosperity and the blessedness of 
a hope in God—justifies his application of the words. 
In Ps 78? the same didactic purpose is manifest. 
The Psalmist proposes to set forth the early his- 
tory of Israel in parable and riddle for the instruc- 
tion of his own age and time: ‘I will open my 
mouth in a parable (Syoz): I will utter riddles 
(nian) from the olden time.’ This parabolic use of 
the history :of Israel by the Psalmist is taken by 
the evangelist (Mt 13% *°) as justifying the em- 
loyment of parables by Jesus to set forth the 
janednge of heaven: ‘ All these things spake Jesus 
in parables to the multitudes, that the word might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet say- 
ing, “1 will open my mouth in parables: I will 
declare things hidden from the foundation of the 
world,”’ which last words are a variation from the 
LXX ‘riddles from the beginning’ (προβλήματα 
dn ἀρχῆς). This didactic purpose attributed to 
the riddle is well illustrated in Pr 1° by its associa- 
tion with words of like purport: “Τὸ understand a 
parable (5¥»), and an obscure saying (7y"9p), the 
sayings (0% 7) of the wise and their riddles (n7n).’ 
In the Wisdom books of the Apocrypha it 15 per- 
haps natural to find examples of the didactic 
usage. In Wis 88 it is said in praise of Wisdom: 
‘She understandeth subtleties of speeches and 
interpretations of riddles’ (στροφὰς λόγων καὶ λύσεις 
αἰνιγμάτων) : in Sir 39% 8 it is said of the man who 
meditates in the law of the Most High, ‘ He will 
keep the discourse of the men of renown, and will 
enter in amid the subtleties of parables (ἐν στροφαῖς 
παραβολῶν). He will seek out the hidden meaning 
of proverbs (ἀπόκρυφα παροιμιῶν), and be conversant 
in the riddles of parables’ (ἐν αἰνίγμασι παραβολῶν), 
these last words being inverted in 47%, where 
Solomon is apostrophized as filling the earth with 
‘parables of riddles’ (ἐν παραβολαῖς αἰνιγμάτων). 
The association of the riddle with the paradle is 
found in Ezk 172, where the prophet is commanded 
‘to put forth a riddle (an Wn), and utter a parable’ 
(νὴ vim, LXX arapaforjv),—the saying being called 
a riddle because it requires interpretation, and a 
parable because of the comparison it contains of 
the kings of Babylon and Egypt to two great 
eagles, and of their treatment of Israel to the 
cropping of the cedar of Lebanon, There are still 
two occurrences of the word ‘riddle’ in the Pro- 
phets, where it is not so easy to say whether the 
didactic or the more special usage is exemplified 
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In Dn 8” the king of fierce countenance that is to 
arise, by whom Antiochus Epiphanes is meant, is 
credited with the gift of ‘ understanding riddles’ 
(nivn 73 Ὁ) ; and in Hab 2° the prophet, speaking of 
the proud and ambitious man who seeks to make 
nations and peoples his own, asks, ‘Shall not all 
these take up a parable (yp), and an obscure 
saying (π᾿), riddles (niv'7), against him ?’ 

The riddle in the more special sense of a puzzle 
to sharpen the wits, or a paradoxical question 
to stimulate interest, is found in the OT, and 
bulks largely in the Talmud and later Jewish 
literature. With riddles the Jews have been wont 
from an early period in their history to display 
their intellectual ingenuity, or test the wisdom of 
the learned, or entertain festive occasions and 
hours of leisure. Deutsch (Literary Remains, 
p. 47), speaking of the Haggadah of the Talmud, 
refers to the Pilgrims Progress, and says that 
Bunyan in his account of his own book unknow- 
ingly describes the Haggadah as accurately as 
can be— 


‘ Would’st thou divert thyself from melancholy? 
Would’st thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly ? 
Would’st thou read riddles and their explanation? 
Or else be drowned in contemplation ? 

‘ ‘ é ᾿ β O then come hither 
And lay this book, thy head and heart together.’ 


The riddle is not, however, confined to Jewish 
literature. The riddle of the Sphinx is familiar 
from classical antiquity. It was a riddle that 
Tarquin tlie Proud acted when by striking off with 
a staff the heads of the tallest poppies in his 
garden he gave Sextus the hint to put out of the 
way the chief citizens of captured Gabii. The 
riddle as an amuseinent at feasts and on convivial 
occasions among the Greeks and Romans is men- 
tioned in the pages of Athenzus and Aulus Gellius. 
(See Bochart, Hverozotcon, 111. 384). 

It was at his wedding feast that Samson pro- 
posed the terms of his famous riddle (Jg 14). He 
gave his Philistine friends seven days to find it out, 
promising if they should be successful thirty fine 
linen wrappers and thirty gala dresses(v.'*; Moore’s 
Commentary, p. 335), and requiring from them the 
same if they should be unsuccessful. They accepted 
the terms, and Samson propounded his riddle— 
‘Out of the eater came something to eat, and out 
of the strong came something sweet?’ How far a 
riddle was fair, the solution of which required a 
knowledge of incidents so special as Samson’s 
encounter with the lion and its sequel, need not 
be discussed. Their deceit and the treachery of 
his wife put the Philistines in possession of the 
secret. ‘ What,’ they asked, ‘is sweeter than honey, 
and what is stronger than a lion?’ At once he 
saw he had been duped, and in a satirical vein he 
exclaimed, employing still the language of riddles : 
‘If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye had 
not found out my riddle.’ 

Solomon with his high repute for wisdom in 
other things is credited also with skill in the 
solution of riddles. The Queen of Sheba on her 
visit to Jerusalem proved him with riddles (1 Καὶ 10} 
=2 Ch 91). And Solomon ‘told her all her ques- 
tions, there was not anything hid from the king 
which he told her not’ (1K 10?=2Ch 92), 
Josephus tells a similar tale of Hiram king of Tyre. 
Solomon and Hiram were on the most friendly 
terms. ‘What cemented the friendship between 
them,’ says Jos. (Ant. VIII. v. 3), ‘was the passion 
both had for wisdom; for they sent riddles (mpo- 


βλήματα) to one another, with a desire to have 
them solved; and in these Solomon was superior to | 


Hiram, as lie was wiser in all other respects.’ In 
another passage of his writings the Jewish his- 


torian (c. Apion. i. 18. 17), records the testimony | felicitas in this department which is unique. 


that Solomon when he was king at Jerusalem 
sent riddles (αἰνίγματα) for Hiram to guess, and 
desired that he would send others back for him to 
find out, the condition being that he who failed 
should pay a fine to him who was successful. And 
as Hiram was unsuccessful, he had a large amount 
to pay. At length he found a man of Tyre, 
Abdomen by name, who was able to guess the 
riddles ge ing by Solomon, and himself pro- 
pounded otliers which Solomon could not solve, 
thus recovering for his sovereign the money he 
had lost. None of these riddles have survived, 
and therefore we have no means of estimating 
their character as hard questions. 

There are to be found, however, in the Proverbs 
bearing the name of Solomon, sayings that appear 
to be of the nature of riddles. The riddle of the 
insatiable things is one of these (Pr 30": 16. ‘The 
horse-leech (but see art. HORSE-LEECH) hath two 
daughters, crying, Give, give. There are tliree 
things that are never satisfied, yea, four things 
say not, Itisenough.’” Whatare these? And the 
answer is, ‘The grave, and the barren womb, the 
earth that is not filled with water, and the fire 
that saith not, It is enough.’ This is followed 
by the riddles of the four mysterious things (Pr 
3018-29), of the four intolerable things (Pr 307-24), 
of the four little wise things (307-**), and of the 
four stately things (30°%1), Riddle and inter- 
pretation alike exhibit precise observation of 
nature, and convey at the same time moral in- 
struction. 

To the riddles of the OT fall, perhaps, to be 
added the words of the mysterious writing on tlie 
wall on the night of Belshazzar’s feast (Dn 535-28), 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (which see), 
The inseription is to be read according to recent 
authorities, ‘A mina, a mina, a shekel and half 
minas.’ Vv.°5°8, says Bevan (The Book of Daniel, 
p. 106), are plays upon the words of the inscrip- 
tion; in v.*% the play is a double one. JAlina— 
God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. 
Shekel—thou hast been weighed in the balance and 
hast been found wanting. αὐ mina—thy king- 
dom hath been divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians. 

The parable is one of the unique features of the 
teaching of Christ (παραβολή in the Synoptists ; 
παροιμία in St. John), but the riddle, except in so 
far as the evangelist Matthew justifies instruction 
by parables with a reference to Ps 78%, is not 
expressly mentioned. Only once in the NT is the 
riddle expressly named, and in that instance (1 Co 
1312) the mention of it is obscured in EV. The 
meaning is—‘ Now we see through a glass, in a 
riddle’ (ἐν αἰνίγματι), in contrast to the direct vision 
of spiritual realities, ‘ face to face.’ In the Revela- 
tion of St. Jolin there is a riddle which remains an 
enigma in spite of all attempts to solve it: ‘He 
that hath understanding let him count the number 
of the beast; for it is the number of a man, and 
his number is six hundred and sixty and six.’ 
Following the method known among the Jews as 
Gematria, by which a number is obtained from the 
numerical values of the letters of a name, it has 
been found that the Hebrew transliteration of 
Neron Cesar yields a total of 666. Although 
adopted by many modern interpreters, this solu- 
tion of the riddle has not attained general accept- 
ance any more than others which have been pro- 
posed from a much earlier time (see Bengel, 
Gnomon, Ὁ. 1095 ff.; Milligan, Baird Lectures on 
The Revelation of St. John, p. 321 ff., and art. 
REVELATION [BOOK OF] above, p. 258). In the 
Talmud and Rabbinical literature there is no lack 
of riddles. In fact the Jews exhibit a curiosa 
€ 
A 


of Dius the historian of the Phenicians, who says ! large number of famous sayings,’ says Abrahams 
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(Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 386, 387), 
‘are put in the form of riddles. Who is mighty? 
Who is a fool? Who is happy? A whole class of 
popular phrases in the Talmud and Midrash are 
nothing more nor less than folk-riddles, the chief 
exponents being women and children ; but distin- 
guished Rabbis also utilized this language of 
wisdom, Ethical works of the Middle Ages 
abound in philosophical riddles. Riddles found 
their way into the prayer-book for the Passover 
Eve. It goes without saying, therefore, that 
many Hebrew riddles of the Middle Ages were 
serious intellectual exercises.’ To keep up atten- 
tion and to stimulate interest while the intricate 
subtleties of the law are being expounded, such an 
assertion as this would be announced—‘ There was 
a woman in Eeypt who brought forth at one birth 
‘“¢six hundred thousand men.”’ The interpreta- 
tion follows: the woman was Jochebed, the 
mother of Moses, who was himself equal to the 
whole armed host of Israel who came out of Egypt. 


Talmudic lore records a story of Rabbi Jeliuda, | 


sage and saint, akin to that related of Tarquin the 


Proud. The emperor Antoninus Pius sent him ἃ 


message to say the imperial exchequer was enipty : 
how could it be replenished? The Rabbi took the 
messenger into the garden and tore up the big 
radishes and planted young ones in their place. 
He did the same with the turnips and the lettuces. 
The emperor understood the hint; he dismissed 
the old officials and put new in their place. Many 
of the riddles that thus delighted the Jewish 
fancy seem trivial enough. For example: ‘The 
fish is roasted with his brother, is placed in his 
father, is eaten with his son, and thereafter is 
helped down with his father,’ where his ‘ brother’ 
is the salt which comes like himself from the sea, 
his ‘father’ is the water from which he is taken, 
and his ‘son’ the sauce in which he is served! 
Riddles whose solution depends upon the numerical 
values of the Hebrew letters are common. ‘Take 
30 from 30 and the remainder is 60.’ The ex- 
planation is that 30=owy: remove 5, whose 
numerical value is 30, and the remainder is ἰὸν 
=60. The letters of the Hebrew alphabet have 
also a lingual meaning, and a good example of 
a riddle whose solution depends upon such a mean- 
ing is the following: ‘ There was a she-mule in my 
house: I opened the door and she became a heifer.’ 
To be solved thus: From the Hebrew for ‘she- 
mule’ mms take away the letter 1 (Daleth =door) 
and there remains 775 ‘ heifer.’ 

Plays upon words scarcely come under the scope 
of this article. They are found most abundantly 
in the Prophets and in the rhetorical passages of 
Job, but they occur also with considerable fre- 
queney in the Proverbs, and they are to be met 
with, though rarely, in the Psalms. In _ those 
plays upon proper names which are found in the 
etymological explanations of the name of the law- 
giver of Israel (Ex 2%; ef. Jos. 6. Apron. i. 31), 
of the name of Samuel (18S 130), and many more, 
the Talmud is said to be especially rich. (Upon 
‘Paronomasia in the OT,’ see Casanowicz, JBL 
(1891), pp. 105-167). 

Lirerarure.—For the usage of the Hebrew word ΠῚ Π see 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8.0.5 Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der Jidischen 


Poesie, Cheyne, Job and Solomon; Toy, Proverbs. On Biblical 
and Talmudic riddles—Hamburger's RH; Low, Die Lebens- 


. alter: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; Wiunsche, 


Die Rathselweissheit bet den Hebrdern. NICOL. 


RIDICULOUS.—Only Sir 8418 ‘He that sacrificeth 
of a thing wrongfully gotten, his offering is ridicu- 
lous.’ The meaning is active, derisive, mocking 
(Gr. προσφορὰ μεμωκημένη, IV ‘his offering is made 
in mockery’). Cf. Shaks. Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
in. 78, ‘The heaving of my lungs provokes me to 
ridiculous smiling.’ 


RIGHTEOUSNESS In OT.—The idea of Right- 
eousness is one of the most complex and difficult 
of the ruling ideas of the ΟἹ, The subject may 
be introduced by one or two statements of ἃ 
general nature. (1) Righteousness in the OT is 
strictly a personal attribute. There are a few 
instances where the word is used of things, but 
these are undoubtedly secondary (see below, p. 
2745). So also are the cases where it is applied 
to a social aggregate like the people of Israel ; 
these arise either through personification of the 
conmunity, or through the virtues of representa- 
tive individuals being conceived as leavening the 
mass. (2) The personal relations indicated by the 
tern are of three kinds: forensic, ethical, and 
religious. Righteousness, ¢.g., may denote (a) 
a forensic right, as when Judah says of Tamar, 
‘she has been in the right against me’ (Gn 387) ; 
or (6) a moral state, as Gn 6° ‘ Noah was a right- 
eous, blameless man in 1115 generation’; or (6) a 
direct relation between man and God, as in Gn 15° 
‘Abraham believed J”, and he counted it to him 
for righteousness.” But under each of these heads 
the notion breaks up into a great variety of dis- 
tinct applications, while the figurative extensions 
of (a) into the spheres of (Ὁ) and (6) create subtle 
distinctions which at times defy classification. 
(3) It may be remarked that the history of the 
idea in the OT exhibits a development in almost ex- 
actly the opposite direction to that observed in the 
case of Holiness. Holiness (which see) is prima- 
rily a religious term, which gradually acquires 
ethical content under the influence of the reve- 
lation of God as a Being of perfect moral purity. 
Righteousness, on the contrary, belongs in the first 
instance to the region of moral ideas, and be- 
comes a technical term of religion by a process 
whose outlines can be traced in the OT,—It will 
be convenient in the present art. to treat the 
subject under three main divisions, correspond- 
ing broadly to three stages in this development ; 
viz. (i.) The meanings of Righteousness in ordi- 
nary popular speech ; (ii.) the conception of Right- 
eousness in the pre-exilic prophets (Amos to Jere- 
miah); and (ilj.) the theological developments of 
the idea, chiefly in exilic and post-exilic writings. 

The Hebrew words expressing the idea of Righteousness are 
the following derivatives of the root ΠῚ" :— 

1, The adj. py; LAX δίκαιος, etc.; EV ‘righteous,’ more 
rarely ‘just,’ etc. 

2. The abstract nouns 7778 and pis, which appear to be prac- 
tically interchangeable; LXX δικαιοσύνη, ete,; EV ‘righteous- 
ness,’ more rarely ‘ justice,’ etc. 

[The Aram. 777¥ appears in Dn 474], 

The verbal forms are much less frequently used, viz.:— 

3. The Qal pry (22 times in MT); LXX δέκαιος εἶναι, διπκφιοῦν 
(pass.), ete.; EV ‘be righteous,’ ‘ be justified,’ ‘be just,’ etc. 

4. The Hiphil psi (12 times, always in a declarative sense 
except Is 5341, Dn 124); LXX dsxasodv, etc.; EV ‘ justify,’ etc. 

5. The Piel pay (5 times, with the sense ‘make out to be in 
the right,’ or ‘make to appear in the right’); LXX δικαιοῦν, 
ete.; EV ‘justify.’ 

6. The Hithpael (refl.) paws (Gn 4416); LXX δικαιοῦν 
(pass.); EV ‘clear ourselves.’ 

7. The Niphal p3s3 (Dn 814, of the Temple); LXX χοωθαρίζριν 
(pass.); EV ‘ be cleansed.’ 

The Greek and English terms given above represent only the 
prevalent usage of LXX and EV respectively. With regard to 
the latter, it may be said that the words ‘righteous’ and 
‘righteousness’ cover approximately the uses of pis in the 
OT. Out of some 520 instances where the Heb. root appears, 
about 400 are rendered in AY by ‘righteous,’ ‘righteousness,’ 
or ‘righteously.’ In over 100 cases ‘just,’ ‘justice,’ ‘justify’ 
are employed, sometimes appropriately enough, but at other 
times quite arbitrarily (cf. e.g. Gn 69 with 71, or Am 26 with 
512), There are, besides, a few miscellaneous renderings, which 
it would serve no useful purpose to tabulate. On the other side, 
‘richteous’ stands for Ww? (‘upright’) in Nu 3810, Job 47 237, 
Ps 10742, Pr 27 382 149 1519 2810 (similarly the adv. Ps 674 9619). 
RV has rectified some of those anomalies : for instance, except 


᾿ ἴῃ Nu 2810, ‘ righteous,’ ete., never are used except for some 


form of pix. The usage of the LXX is marked by somewhat 
greater diversity, as was to be expected from the variety of 
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circumstances in which the different books were translated. 
In the great majority of cases, however, the Heb. terms are 
represented by δίκαιος and the cognate words, although other 
renderings are frequent, aS ἀμεμστος, καθαρός, πιστός, εὐσεβής, 
xpioss, ἔλεος, ἐλεημοσύνη (the last two are instructive). And, 
conversely, διχαίας, etc., are used for such words as “>, ‘pi 
(‘innocent’), “ὉΠ (‘Kindness’), ΠΌΝ (‘trutb,’ ‘ fidelity’), n5yn 
(‘judicial decision,’ ‘judgment’), etc. A certain freedom of 
translation is, no doubt, permissible in view of the extreme 
versatility of the Heb. notion, and its association with numer- 
ous parallelisms ; and these Jeb. synonyms have naturally to be 
taken into account in forming conclusions regarding the OT 
idea, of righteousness. Cf. Ilatch, Zssays in Bibl. Gr, 49. 

i. RIGHTEOUSNESS IN ComMMON LiFE.—In the 
earliest historical literature—the documents J and 
E of the Hex., and the oldest sources of the Bks. 
of Samuel and Kings—the words for ‘ righ teous- 
ness ’ occur, not very frequently, but in connexions 
which convey a pretty complete idea of what they 
meant in everyday life. Mere the most prominent 
aspect of the notion is the forensic, although this 
by no means excludes an ethical and religious 
reference. In early Israel, law, morality, and 
religion were closely identified, all three resting 
largely on traditional custom or being embodied 
in it. Morality consisted in conformity to the 
conventional usages of the society to which a man 
belonged (Gn 26°,25 1813 ete.); the administration 
of justice was the enforcement in individual cases 
of the acknowledged rules of social order; and, 
again, these rules were invested with religious 
sanctions as expressing the will of J”. Thus a 
man’s legal rights were a measure of the morality 
of his conduct, and at the same time all rights 
existing between men were also rights before J”. 
When it is said that the forensic element pre- 
ponderates, what is meant is that questions of 
right and wrong were habitually regarded from 
a legal point of view as matters to be settled by a 
judge, and that this point of view is emphasized 
in the words derived from pix. This, indeed, is 
characteristic of the Heb. conception of righteous- 
ness in all its developments: whether it be a 
moral quality or a religious status, it is apt to be 
looked on as in itself controvertible and incom- 
plete until it has been confirmed by what is 
equivalent to a judicial sentence. Now, within 
the forensic sphere we can distinguish three 
aspects of righteousness which are of fundamental 
linportance for the subsequent history of the idea ; 
and these may be illustrated from almost any 
period of the language. 

(1) Righteousness means, in the first instance, 
being in the right in a particular case. Of the 
two parties in a controversy, the one who has the 
right on his side is designated as pa, and the one 
in the wroug as yyan: Dt 25! ‘If there be a 
quarrel between men, and they bring it to the 
judgment-seat, and (the judges) judge them, they 
shall justify the prs and condemn the ὑφ 1᾽ : ef. 
16%, Ex 2378, Is 5% 29%, Pr 1716 18%17 944 ete, 
Similarly, a person accused or suspected of wrong- 
doing is ρ if he is innocent and yyy if guilty 
(Gn 204, 28 44, 2K 109, Pr 17°). It makes, of 
course, no difference whether the case is actually 
submitted to a judge or not ; all questions of right 
and wrong are conceived as capable ideally of 
being so settled, and the intrinsic merits of the 
dispute are described by the same terms; see 
Ex 951 (645 is in the right, and I and my people are 
in the wrong’); 1 5. 2417, 1 K 833 (ef. Ex 918), Thus 
A278 (PIy in this sense appears to be later) denotes 
the right or innocence of an incriminated person, 
his claim to justification, the validity of his plea 
(2 5. 199 9653, Neh 2°0).* In these cases righteous- 
ness is an inherent quality, not depending on the 
decision of the judge, but at the most demanding 

* The fem. of the adj. ᾿Ξ is nowhere used; in the only 
instance where the right of ἃ woman is concerned the simple 
verb is employed ; Gn 3826 (25:0 ΠΡ"). 
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recognition by him. And although the conception 
is essentially forensic, itis obviously one to which 
ethical ideas readily attach themselves. Right- 
eousness comes to mean unimpeachable moral con- 
duct (Gn 3088. 4, difficult case) ; and in this sense 
it may be predicated of a man’s while life, the 
righteous man being one who is blameless before 
an ideal tribunal; see 1K Ὁ" 36, Gn 7}, 6° (P) 
18") Dt 9%%, La 418 ete. In this application a 
religious reference is probably always included, 
the ideal tribunal being that of God. 


Legal phraseology is naturally transferred to the case of mere 
debate: Job 112 3312; here to ‘justify’ means virtually to 
admit the force of one’s arguments (275), With this may be 
connected the use of the words to express correctness in pre- 
diction (Is 4125), or truthfulness in speech (Is 451% 23 631, Ps 525, 
Pr 88 127 1618); although other explanations are here possible 
(see below, p. 274). 


(2) Righteousness, however, has a second sense, 
which is purely forensic; it means the legal status 
established by a public judgment in one’s favour : 
Is 5% ‘take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from him’ (ef. 107). Examples of this kind are rare 
in allusions to secular jurisprudence; but the dis- 
tinction plays a very important part, as we shall 
see, wliere forensic analogies are transferred to 
men’s standing before God; and it could hardly 
be drawn so clearly there unless it had some basis 
in ordinary judicial administration.* 

(8) Lastly, righteousness is the quality expected 
of the gudge in the exercise of his office. His 
fundamental duty is to ‘justify’ (paxa=‘ declare 
in the right’) him who is in the right, and to 
condemn (y'v77) him who is in the wrong (Dt 961, 
25 16} ete.); and, if the circumstances require it, 
to inflict punishment on the wrong-doer (Dt 25°; 
cf. 2S 12° ete.). In this he is said to manifest 
pry (Dt 178 1618-79, Ly 1935, Is 11+ 5. 165), or in a com- 
mon phrase to execute npiyi vaio. The tempta- 
tions to which a judge was mainly exposed being 
bribery and ‘respect of persons,’ his ricliteousness 
consists essentially in his rising superior to such 
influences and deciding each case with absolute 
impartiality on its merits. Stress, however, is 
naturally laid on the duty of redressing the wrongs 
of the poor and defenceless ; hence judicial 
righteousness is frequently equivalent to deliver- 
ance or protection. This idea lies, indeed, in the 
verb vay itself, wlich means not only to judge, but 
also to vindicate or defend (15 24", Is 117] ete.). 


The forensic sense of righteousness illustrated above appears 
to be fundamental in Heb., and goes back to a remote period in 
Semitic antiquity. It is found in a phrase closely corresponding 
to OT usage in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (15th or 14th 
cent. B.c.), where Abdhiba of Jerusalem says, sa-du-uk ana 
ta-a-Si as-Sum amilati Ka-%t=‘I am innocent with respect to 
the Kashi’ (AJB v. 306f.). That a similar usage prevailed in 
Aramaic and Pheenician is shown by the inscriptions in both 
languages (see Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
p. 357). The forensic conception of righteousness appears, 
therefore, to be characteristic of the northern group of Semitic 
dialects. In Arabic, on the other hand, the root has no forensic 


* It may here be pointed out that it is doubtful if the adj. p's 
bears this sense of outward justification even in the religious 
spbere (Kautzsch). It seems confined to the inherent character 
on which a legal right is based, but not to include the status 
which results from a vindication of that right. In other words, 
it is used of the godly as entitled to Divine justification, but not 
as actually justiyied. Kautzsch thinks there are exceptions in 
Is 40-66 and 24-27; but thatis not quiteclear. Zec 99 would 
be ἃ case in point if the meaning is to be determined by the 
following epithet yyia (‘vindicated and victorious'; G. A. 
Smith, Zwelve Prophets, ti, 466). On some doubtful cases in 
the Psalms, see below, p. 278. ἂν 

{ This expression was probably used originally of judicial 
action (2 8 815, Jer 2219 235, Ezk 45°), but was extended to moral 
conduct in general (Gn 1819, Ezk 155. 19.21, and very often). In 
Dt 116 ete. (above) ΡΝ is partly the personal virtue of the judge, 
partly the objective right which is the result of his just action ; 
the word appears first in Hosea and Isaiah. It is possible that 
this judicial sense of righteousness (3) is less primitive than 

| that deseribed under(1). At least the cases are few where the 
adj. is applied toa human judge (though often to God as the 
Supreme Judge of men). 2S 23% is a clear example; on Zec 99 
| gee the last note ; other possible cases are Jer 23°, FEizk 2345, 
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associations. The verb sadaka means to speak the truth; 
saddaka, to attribute truth to a speaker, to accept or homolo- 
gate his statement; saddik is one who is habitually veracious, 
and sadik a true or sincere friend. All these uses embody the 
ethical idea of trustworthiness or genuineness; and a reflexion 
of this moral sense is probably to be recognized in some peculiar 
subsidiary applications, as when the verb is employed of eyesand 
ears that faithfully perform their functions, or of earnestness or 
steadiness in battle ‘as opposed to a false show of bravery,’ or of 
the desperate running of ἃ hunted animal (see Lane, Lexicon). 
Sadak, the marriage gift from husband to wife, was originally a 
pledge of friendship; and even the much discussed τη sadk 
possibly means a trusty lance, and not a straight or sound or 
hard lance (Wellhausen, GG.N, 1893, p. 434), though Néldeke 
considers that in this case the meaning ‘straight’ is certain 
(Finf Mo'allagat, 2, p. 40). 

It has commonly been held that the varied senses of righteous. 
ness can be reduced to the single idea of ‘conformity to a norm,’ 
resting ultimately on the physical analogy of straightness. But 
the notion of ‘conformity to a norm’ could hardly be primitive ; 
and, even if all the uses of P7¥ could be brought under it, it 
would not thereby be proved to be fundamental, since all legal 
and ethical terms necessarily imply a reference toanorm. It 
is indeed very doubtful if straightness be the concept originally 
expressed by the root. Certainly, nothing of the kind can be 
inferred from the cases in the OT where the word is used of 
material objects. Just balances, weights, etc. (Ly 1915-36, Dt 
2515, Job 316, Ezk 4519), are simply such balances, etc., as justice 
demands (cf. Am 85), just as sacrifices of righteousness (Dt 3319, 
Ps 45 5119) are sacrifices rightly offered. The phrases paths of 
righteousness (Ps 233) and gates of righteousness (11819) are so 
obviously figurative that they do not fall to be considered here 
atall. The evidence from Arabic is equally inconclusive. Here 
the discussion has turned largely on the use of sed as an epithet 
of the lance (see above). It happens, however, to be applied in 
particular to the knots of the lance reed (ef. sadk’al-ku'ab, Muall. 
Antara, 48), where, if the word describes any physical quality at 
all, it must be hardness; unless, indeed, kab be understood as 
a section of the reed between two knots (Noéldeke, ib.). On 
the whole, perhaps, the idea of hardness best accounts for the 
higher developments of the idea both in Arabic and Hebrew. 
The transition from hardness to trustworthiness is easy and 
natural, while the same analogy in the legal sphere might 
denote unimpeachableness of conduct on the part, of a suitor, 
or steadfastness of character on the part of the judge. But 
these speculations are of little account ; the meanings of right- 
eousness in OT have to be ascertained from usage, and the 
fundamental usages appear to be those stated in the preceding 
paragraphs. 


ii. RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE PROPHETS.—Although 
the prophets were the great champions and ex- 
ponents of righteousness in Israel, it is not easy to 
say precisely in what respect their teaching marks 
an advance on the current notions examined in the 
last section. In their use of terms they adhere 
closely to the common forms of speech: the py 
is still the man whose cause is just, and pix and 
pis continue to be used of forensic right or judicial 
rectitude. Nevertheless it is clear that the whole 
idea is elevated to a higher plane in the teaching 
of the prophets, and acquires a significance at once 
more ethical and more universal. The difference 
of standpoint is partly to be explained by the state 
of things which the prophets saw around them. 
By the 8th cent. the old consuetudinary morality 
had broken down under the pressure of far-reaching 
economic changes which had affected disastrously 
the life of the people. Large numbers of Israelites 
had been dispossessed of their holdings, and in con- 
sequence deprived of their civil and religious rights; 
the poor were defrauded and ground down by the 
rich, and even the forms of law had been turned 
into a powerful engine of oppression. In face of a 
situation like this, it is evident that the prophetic 
ideal of righteousness must rest on deeper founda- 
tions than mere use and wont. It rests, in fact, on 
the ethical character of J”. What is distinctive of 
tne prophets is the conviction that social righteous- 
ness is the necessary and inexorable demand of 
J’’s moral nature. So intense is this conviction 
that the idea of abstract right seems to stand out 
before their minds as an objective reality, a power 
that may be resisted but can never be defeated. 
‘Never before,’ says Wellhausen, ‘had this been 
proclaimed with such tremendous emphasis. Mor- 
ality is that through which alone all things subsist, 
the sole reality in the world. Itis no postulate, no 
idea, itis atonce necessity and fact,—the most livin g, 


personal energy,—Jahwe, the God of Forces.’* 
This is most clearly to be seen in Amos, the father of 
written prophecy; but all the prophets move on the 
lines laid down by him, and mean by righteousness 
substantially what he means, although they may 
not give it the same central position which it occu- 
piesin his book. It may suffice to note the following 
points. (1) The prophets are concerned in the first 
instance with that exereise of righteousness on 
which the well-being of the community most de- 
pends, the public administration of justice. Amos 
demands tliat right (u5vm) be set up in the gate 
(5°); that right roll down like waters, and righteous- 
ness like a perennial stream (5%); and complains 
bitterly of those who turn righteousness to worm- 
wood, 2.6. turn the fount of justice into a source of 
wrong and misery (5’ 6%), Isaiah and Micah hurl 
their invectives against the ruling classes for their 
perversion of justice and legalized plunder of the 
poor (Is 117 Bist. 528 101", Mie 911. 8 91-3. 8f-) and 
Jeremiah denounces the rapacity and misgovern- 
ment of the kings (2218. 15 233t-; ef, Ezk 3438) Cf. 
further, Hos 1012, Is 12! 5’, Jer 22° etc. <A well- 
governed State, repressing all wrong and violence, 
and securing to the meanest his rights as a mem- 
ber of J”’s kingdom, is the embodiment of the 
prophetic ideal of righteousness. At the same 
time, the spirit which ought to preside at the seat 
of judgment is conceived as a principle pervading 
the whole life of the nation, and regulating the 
relations of its different members and _ classes. 
Civic righteousness is perhaps more a function 
of the cominunity, a sound and normal condition 
of the body politic, than a rule of individual 
conduct; although the latter is, of course, in- 
cluded (Hos 10”, Jer 43. (2) In their conception 
of what ‘constitutes righteousness, the prophets 
are not dependent on a written code,+} and still less 
on the technicalities of legal procedure, ‘Their 
appeal is to the moral sense, the instinctive per- 
ception of wliat is due to others, the recognition 
of the inherent rights of human personality. The 
idea is far broader than wliat we usually mean by 
right or justice; it includes a large-hearted con- 
struction of the claims of humanity; it is, as has 
been said, the humanitarian virtue par excellence.t 
And this is true not only in private relations, but 
also in the sphere of judicial action. The righteous- 
ness of the judge appears pre-eminently in his vin- 
dication of the widow, the orphan, and the stranger, 
the oppressed and defenceless classes generally (Is 
117 ete.). In Amos the py is always the poor man, 
with no influence at lis back, who must therefore 
look to the judge to maintain his rights. This 
feature might be considered accidental, arising 
from the injustice to which the poor were sub- 
jected at that time. But it is important, never- 
theless, as exhibiting an aspect of the Heb. idea of 
judicial righteousness which is apt to be overlooked 
by us. It denotes not merely the neutral impartial 
attitude of mind which decides fairly between rival 
interests, but a positive energy on the side of right, 
a readiness to protect and succour those who have 
no help in themselves. (3) Righteousness in tliis 
ethical sense is not only rooted in the moral 
instinets of human nature, but is a reflexion of 
the character of J’. It is what He requires of men, 
what He has looked for in vain from Israel (Is 5”), 
that in which He delights, which He seeks to pro- 
duce on earth (Jer 9%). The inflexibility of this 
Divine demand for social righteousness is one of the 
most impressive things in prophecy. Ritual service 
is as nothing in J”’s sight; He despises and hates 


* Isr. u. juid. Gesch.3 109. 

¢ The idea of righteousness as obedience to the written law 
of God, which bulks so largely in the later writings, appears in 
Dt 625; ef, 2413, Zeph 23. 

{ Cf. the combination of ΠῚ with ἼΡΠ (‘kindness’) in Hos 


* 1012, Jer 923, 
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it when offered by men of immoral life. But the 
claims of righteousness are absolute, and the nation 
that will not yield to them, though it be the chosen 
people of Israel itself, must perish. Further, this 
righteousness, being based at once on the nature 
of man and the nature of God, is universal in its 
range. It las its witness in the human conscience 
everywhere (Am 3°), and determines the destiny of 
other nations as well as of Israel (1° 2° οί.) It is, 
in short, the moral order of the universe, and the 
supreme law of J”’s operations in history. (4) As 
the lack of righteousness is the cause of Israel’s 
destruction, so the presence of it is ἃ constant 
feature of the Messianic salvation to which the 
prophets look forward. ‘A king shall reign in 
righteousness, and princes decree justice’ (Is 32"). 
The Messiah’s kingdom shall be established in 
righteousness (97), and He shall judge the poor in 
righteousness (1155), ete. Cf. Jer 22! 23° 33%, 
Hos 27!(?), Is 126 8916. 335 ete. (5) Righteousness 
as a personal attribute of J” is not named by the 
prophets so frequently as one might expect. The 
adj. pix is not used in this sense till a compara- 
tively late period (Zeph 3°, Jer 12, Amos never 
mentions the righteousness of J”, though the image 
of the plumb-line in 77: 8 shows that the conception 
was in his mind (ef. Is 28!"), Isaiah speaks of a 
judgment ‘ overfiowing with righteousness’ (107%), 
and of the Holy God as ‘sanctifying himself by 
righteousness’ (5!*), 2.6. showing Himself to be God 
through the exercise of judicial righteousness. The 
idea 1s common to all the prophets. From the 
special circumstances in which their work was 
carried on, they dwell chiefly (if not exclusively) 
on the punitive side of the Divine rightcousness, 
the side which it presents to the guilt of Israel 
(Hos 65* 104, Hab 1%). Righteousness, in short, 
is here equivalent to retribution, although retri- 
bution is not regarded as an end in itself, but 
only as a step in the carrying out of a redemptive 
purpose. 

These appear to be the chief features of the idea 
of righteousness which is characteristic of the pre- 
exilic prophets. It is not yet to be called strictly 
a religious conception, inasmuch as its human side 
consists of moral qualities displayed by men in 
their relations to one another, and the righteous- 
ness of men before God_is an idea hardly repre- 
sented in the prophets. But it makes the religious 
development possible, and some anticipations of 
that development in the prophetic writings will 
have to be considered under the next head. 

111. RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE SPHERE OF RE- 
LIGION.—We come now to consider the different 
forms assumed by the idea of righteousness as 
expressing relations existing immediately between 
God and man. These are based on the mono- 
theistic principle, interpreted by the help of the 
forensic categories described above (under i.). J” 
is the supreme Ruler and Judge of the universe, 
and His judgments are seen in history or provi- 
dence. but the ordinary course of providence 
could not always be accepted as the final expres- 
sion of the mind of the Judge; it is usually in 
some great crisis, some decisive interposition of 
J” felt to be impending, that the ultimate verdict 
is looked for. Meanwhile nations and men are 
on their trial, they are severally in the right or in 
the wrong before God, and in the final day of 
reckoning the issues will be made clear, and the 
justice of the Divine government fully vindicated. 
Although all the elements of this conception are 
present in pre-exilic prophecy, the special applica- 
tions of it now to be dealt with belong mostly toa 
later period, and are the result of certain currents 
of thought which come to the surface in the age of 


* Read RS ἬΝ PSD), 
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the Exile. There are three things to be looked at: 
the righteousness of Israel; the righteousness of 
the individual ; and the righteousness of God. 

1. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF ISRAEL.—The ques- 
tion of Israel’s right against other nations is one 
little considered by the earlier prophets. It was 
doubtless a factor in the popular religion, revealing 
itself in that eager longing for the day of J” which 
Amos rebukes (518), I'rom that point of view it 
was a matter of course that J” should maintain 
the cause and right of His people, and moral 
considerations hardly entered into the feeling. 
The prophets, on the other hand, were too much 
coucerned to impress on Israel a sense of its utter 
unrighteousness before God to pay much heed to 
the violation of right involved in its subjection to 
nations morally worse than itself. In the 7th 
cent., however, partly as a consequence of the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the idea of a righteous 
Israel begins to exert an influence on prophetic 
thought (cf. Dt 6%). The first prophet to treat 
the matter expressly from this point of view is 
Habakkuk (the idea is latent in Nahum), who 
uses the technical terms py and yy to designate 
Israel and its heathen oppressors respectively 
(1418. οἵ, 24: see the Comm.), and appeals to J” to 
redress the wrongs suffered by His people. But 
it was the Exile that brought the question to the 
front in the prophetic interpretation of history. 
The Divine sentence had gone forth confirming the 
moral verdict of the prophets on the nation’s past, 
and the more spiritual part of the people acknow- 
ledged the just judgment of God in what had be- 
fallen them (La 1155. But there still remained the 
promise of a glorious future, in which the righteous- 
ness of J” would be displayed not less than in the 
judgment now past. Israel, therefore, has a right 
which, though obscured for the present, is recog- 
nized by J”, and will be vindicated by Him in due 
time. Wherein does this righteousness of Israel 
consist ? 

Deutero-Isaiah.—The answer to this question is 
given by the writer of Is 40-55 in a manner which 
went far to fix the sense of righteousness for all 
subsequent theology. The prophet looks to his 
people’s restoration from exile as a final disclosure 
of the righteousness both of Israel and of J”, and 
an event fraught with the most blessed conse- 
quences for humanity. That Israel has been, and 
is, in the wrong before God is explicitly acknow- 
ledged in the ironical challenge of 4336 (‘that thou 
mayest be in the right’), and is implied in many 
passages besides. but its sin has been forgiven, 
the punishment endured has been adequate (407), 
and, in spite of the unpreparedness of the people, 
J” brings near His salvation (46 515 52); the 
hidden right of Israel, which exists amidst all its 
unworthiness and shortcoming, is about to be 
made manifest. And here, in accordance with 
forensic usage, the idea of righteousness is resolved 
into two perfectly distinct conceptions. On the 
one hand it denotes the inherent right of Israel’s 
cause at the bar of the Divine judgment (as in 1. (1)); 
and on the other hand the external vindication of 
that right through a judicial intervention of J” 
(i. (2)). In the latter sense righteousness means 
justification (54-17 458°), and is practically 
equivalent to salvation, the deliverance of the 
people being regarded as the execution of a Divine 
sentence in its favour.* The idea of the inherent 
righteousness of Israel, however, is more difficult, 
and several elements appear to enter into it. (a) 
Israel is in the right, first of all, as having suffered 
wrong at the hands of the world-power. The 
triumph of Babylon has been the triumph of brute 

*In 412, where it is said of Cyrus that ‘right meets him at 
every step,’ p7¥ bears the sense of right vindicated on the field 
of battle, i.e. ‘victory’ (see the Comm.}, 
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force over helpless innocence (47% 525-5), and a viola. 
tion of the moral order of the world. On this 
ground alone Israel has a plea before the Judge 
of all the earth, it has a right (052) which does 
not escape the notice of J” (4057, cf. Mic 7°). (ὁ) 
Righteousness includes, in the second place, a way 
of life in accordance with the law of God. Of the 
better part of the people it is said that they follow 
after righteousness (51!) or know righteousness 
(517), just as it is said of another section that they 
are far from righteousness (46:2). Similarly, in 
53" it is said of J”s righteous Servant that by his 
knowledge he shali make many righteous, 1.6. 
bring them to a moral condition conforming to 
the Divine will. (c) There is, perhaps, yet another 
element to be taken into account: Israel is in the 
right in virtue of its being identified with the 
cause of J”, the only true God. Israel is J”’s 
witness, His client in the great controversy be- 
tween the true religion and idolatry, His servant 
and His messenger whom He has sent (431 12 448 
415 9. 42) ete.) As the organ of J’’s self-revelation, 
the nation represents the cause that must ulti- 
mately triumph, and is therefore essentially in the 
right. This vocation of Israel is described as per- 
fectly realized in the ideal Servant of the Lord 
(49°), whom J” has ealled in righteousness (425) 
and appointed for a light of the Gentiles, that 
His salvation might be to the ends of the earth 
(49°; cf. 42!4), The Servant’s confidence that he 
shall be justified (508° 49%) rests on the conscious- 
ness of his election, and the unique relation which 
he holds to the redemptive purpose of J”. 


The same distinction between inherent and external righteous- 
ness is met with in chs, 56-66, which are assigned by some 
scholars to a later date. Thus in the sense of justification 
(salvation, prosperity, etc.) the nouns occur in 561b 688 599 
613.101. 6211. (cf. 4818, possibly an interpolated passage in the 
earlier part). Of inherent right, the adj. is used in 571 6021; 
the substantives in 5618 682 644f.; the aspect most prominent 
appears to be obedience to the law.—The idea of civic right- 
ecueien in the sense of the pre-exilic prophets appears in 
592: 14, 

The sense of Israel’s right against the nations appears like- 
wise in other post-exilic writings, particularly in the Psalter, 
where the antithesis of ‘righteous’ and ‘wicked’ sometimes 
denotes Israel and the heathen respectively; cf. Ps 710 145 3118 
331 626f 7510 9421 0711 11815.20 etc, etc. But here it is no 
longer possible to separate between the national and individual 
references of the idea of righteousness; and it is therefore 
better to deal with the subject after we have considered— 


2. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL.— 
That individual righteousness was an idea familiar 
in early times to the Israelites, is sufficiently clear 
from such passages as 1S 26%3, 1 K 932, Ig 310-11 
(1 genuine), etc.t It may be true that the 
individual was hardly felt to possess an independ- 
ent religious status before God. His life and his 
interests were seen to be merged in those of his 
fanuly or the community (18 818 ete.) ; and it was 
perhaps not expected that his outward fortunes 
shouid correspond exactly with his moral condition. 
At all events, there is no evidence that the inequal- 
ities of providence in this sphere pressed severely 
on religious thought till towards the Exile, when 
a growing sense of personal right begins to assert 
itself (Dt 2416 2K 146), In the remarkable pro- 
phetice experience of Jeremiah, religion appears to 
resolve itself into a personal relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to God. And it is noteworthy that 
immediately he is confronted by the gravest pro- 
blem of Jewish theology,—Why is it that the man 
who is right with God has to suffer affliction and 


* Many commentators take the word in these passages in the 
sense of outward justification. But the parallelism in 517 (‘in 
whose heart is my law’) strongly favours the more ethical 
meaning, and this ought in fairness to rule the interpretation 
of 611, 4612 is more doubtful. 

+ Onan Aramaic inscription of the 7th cent. B.c, (Nerab ii, 2) the 
following words are put into the mouth of a dead priest : ‘For 
my righteousness before him, he (the god) gave me a good name 
and lengthened my days’ (Hoffmann, 7A, 1896, p. 221.), 
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injustice in the world? ‘Too righteous art thou, 
O J", for me to contend with thee; yet of judg- 
ments would I speak with thee: Wherefore is the 
way of the wicked prosperous?’ ete. (12!), 

Hzekiel,—Besidesthe general tendency of thought 
referred to in the last paragraph, there were two 
special reasons for the rapid growth of individual- 
ism in the exilic and post-exilic ages. One was the 
dissolution of the State, in consequence of which 
the principle of collective retribution was neces- 
sarily suspended, and each man became directly 
accountable to God for his own sins (Jer 31%, 
Ezk 184). But another and more permanent 
cause was the introduction of the written Law as 
the basis of religion. The Law makes its appeal in 
the first instance to the individual conscience, and, 
although the aim of the Deuteronomic covenant 
was to make of Israel a righteous nation through 
obedience to the Divine will (Dt 6"), its immediate 
effect was only to set up a standard of righteous- 
ness which served as a test of the individual’s 
relation to God. The influence of these two facts 
is very apparent in the conception of righteousness 
which meets us in the Bk. of Ezekicl. Except in 
a few instances (165* 23% 45%) the words ‘ righteous’ 
and ‘ righteousness’ are there used solely to denote 
the religious condition of individual persons in the 
sight of God (3% 137 142 195% 93% 8.5:158.}. 
Sometimes even the plu. nipis is employed of the 
separate virtues or good deeds, which when integ- 
rated make up the religious character (37 1874 8318, 
cf. Is 335 64°). In form the idea is purely legal, 
consisting in obcdience to the precepts of the 
written Law; its content, as given in 185% 38: 
etc., is mainly but not exclusively ethical. And 
to this conception of righteousness there is attached 
a rigorous theory of individual retribution ; accord- 
ing as a man’s state is when the judgment over- 
takes him, so will his destiny be: the righteous 
shall live, and the wicked shall die. 

Book of Job.—Ezekiel’s doctrine of retribution 
was formulated with express reference to the final 
judgment which determines whether a man is to 

e admitted into the perfect kingdom of God or 
excluded from it. When the principle was ex- 
tended to the ordinary course of providence, it was 
found to be contradicted at many points by experi- 
ence. Hence arose the most serious stumbling- 
block to the faith of OT believers—the inequalities, 
the seeming injustice, of God’s providential deal- 
ings with men. This problem emerges in many 
forms (see Hab 15. 15, 15 53, Mal 3118, Ps 37. 39. 
49. 73, ete.), but nowhere is it treated with such 
penetration and such intensity of feeling as in the 

k. of Job. Job, a typically pious man, acknow- 
ledged to be such by the Almighty and the Satan, 
as well as by his fellow-men, is suddenly visited by 
a series of calamities which, on the current view of 
providence, could only be explained as the punish- 
ment due to heinous sins. This view is upheld, 
in the discussion which ensues, by the three 
friends, and is partly shared by Job himself. His 
mind is dominated by the thought of God as his 
adversary in a lawsuit; or rather his chief com- 
plaint is that the Almighty constitutes Himself 
both accuser and judge, while there is no umpire 
who can lay his hand upon them both (9523), He 
feels himself to be the victim of an accusation 
brought against him by an all-powerful antagonist ; 
and his contention is that the accusation is un- 
just—that he is in the right and God in the 
wrong in this unequal quarrel. This, of course, 
as the other disputants are quick to point out (8° 
341’ 363 37% 408), is to impugn the judicial righteous- 
ness of God; and such a position is to them simply 
inconceivable. ‘How can a man be in the right 
against God?’ they ask (4751* 25*) ; and Job retorts 
with bitter irony, ‘How indeed! seeing He is the 
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Omnipotent against whom there is no redress’ 
(05). Thus to the friends the question at issue is 
the righteousness of Job, which they ultimately 
deny ; while to Job himself it is the righteousness 
ef God in His providential dealings with men: 
‘he condemns God that he himself may be in the 
right’ (408, ef. 345). Although he is forced to 
acknowledge that God has pronounced him guilty, 
he is nevertheless perfectly sure of his own right- 
eousness (27°), by which he means in the first 
instance his ‘just cause against God’ (35%), his 
innocence of the unknown transgressions laid to 
his charge by his irresistible opponent. ‘I am 
innocent—in the right’ is his constant ery (97° 
1338 345 etc.). But behind this formal and purely 
forensic sense of righteousness there lics a deeper 
question, viz. What constitutes the righteousness 
of a man before God, or what entitles him to 
a sentence of justification in the shape of temporal 
prosperity? On that point there does not appear 
to be any fundamental difference between Job and 
his friends. Righteousness means morality com- 
bined with piety—loyal and whole-hearted obedi- 
ence to the will of God. Observance of the written 
Law is obviously excluded by the conditions of 
the poem; but it is assumed that God’s will is 
known, and that a man may so fulfil it as to be 
righteous. Job is a man perfect and upright, 
fearing God and shunning evil (11 cte.). That his 
outer life had been morally correct was known 
to all the world; what was known to himself 
alone and God was that there had been no hypoce- 
risy or secret infidelity in his heart (2914 311%) ; 
his morality had been inspired by religion, by 
reverence, and perfect allegiance to his Creator. 
On that point the testimony of his conscience is 
clear and unwavering; and it is the undoubted 
teaching of the book that this plea of Job’s is 
valid, and that the real problem lies where Job’s 
argument places it, in the mystery of the Divine 
government. We are not here concerned with the 
solution which the author intends to suggest, but 
it can hardly consist, as some have thought, in the 
undermining of Job’s consciousness of innocence, 
and his being convicted of a subtle kind of sin in 
the shape of self-righteousness. It is rather to be 
looked for in the remarkable distinction which 
the patriarch is led to draw between the God of 
Providence who condemns and persecutes him, 
and the God to whorn his heart bears witness, who 
is even now his friend, and must yet appear as his 
avenger, though it be after his death (16%?! 19-27), 
Job is enabled in some degree to maintain his 
fellowship with God apart from outward tokens of 
His favour, sustained only by the witness of his 
conscience, and the nascent hope of seeing Him as 
He is, in another state of being. 

It has already been pointed out that in this book the terms 
for righteousness are employed of being in the right in argu- 
ment; οὗ, 112 275 322 3312.32, Note also the occasional use of 
ΡῚΝ in the sense of external justification (= prosperity), 86 2914 [Ὁ] 
3326 367, 

Proverbs and Keclesiastes.—In the two remain- 
ing canonical Hokhmah books the conception of 
righteousness is as distinctly individualistic as in 
Job or Ezekiel. A very common theme in the 
Proverbs is the contrast between the ‘righteous’ 
(p"s—sing. or plu.) and the ‘ wicked’ (yy).* Here 
the righteous do not form a party (as often in the 
Psalms) ; they are a elass, comprising all who follow 
the moral ideal taught by the wise men. 
men, in short, are divided by the Proverbialists 
into good and bad, and ‘righteous’ is simply one 
of the commonest designations of the good part of 


* See 323 10 pass, (11 times), 118. 10. 23. 31195. 7. 10. 12. 21. 26 195. 9, 25 

1419. 32 156. 28. 29 9112. 18 9415f. 9526 991.12. 28 992. 7.16.27, There are 

many other contrasts, as sinner 1321, evil-doera 215, fools 1021 

rae : ang many synonyms, 8.8 wise 99 1190 2274, good 220, upright 
etc. 


mankind. It follows that the idea of righteous 
ness presented in the book is essentially ethical, 
though no doubt with a strong dash of utilitarian- 
ism, the virtues chiefly insisted on being those 
which experience shows to be necessary for the 
welfare of society, and therefore most immediately 
beneficial to the individual who practises them. 
At the same time the moral system has a religious 
background. The written Law is the supreme 
standard of morality or righteousness, Moreover, 
one of the chief objects of the writers is to incul- 
cate the doctrine of individual retribution in the 
ordinary course of Divine providence. However 
the fact may be explained, the difficulties surround- 
ing this question are ignored in the Proverbs, and 
the law of retribution is regarded as fully mani- 
fested in the present life: ‘The righteous shall be 
requited in the earth, much more the wicked and 
the sinner’ (114), Hence the idea of righteous- 
ness appears to have Jost the eschatological refer- 
ence which it frequently has in other parts of OT, 
aud (what is more remarkable) it has all but lost 
the sense of outward justification, such as we 
meet with occasionally even in the Bk. of Job. 
Although it is constantly asserted that righteous- 
ness is the way to honour, wealth, prosperity, ete., 
it does not secm ever to be tdentzfied with these 
external tokens of God’s approval except in 217» 
S18, In Ecclesiastes the same conception of right- 
eousness as the supreme moral category prevails ; 
ef. 317 715 814 91-2, The sayings most characteristic 
of the author are these two: ‘Be not righteous 
overmuch’ (716), and ‘There is not a righteous man 
upon the earth that doeth good and sinneth not’ 
(739), The latter is perhaps the only passage in 
OT where righteousness is treated as equivalent to 
sinlessness ; the former exhibits a reaction against 
the casuistries of Pharisaic legalism. The vacilla- 
tion of the book on the subject of retribution (con- 
trast 7:18 84 92 with 817 9! etc.) raises diflicult critical 
questions which need not be considered here.* 

The Psalms.—It is very difficult to analyze and 
classify the varied aspects of hnman righteousness 
presented in the Psalter. For one thing, it is im- 
possible (as was said above) to draw a sharp line of 
division between the righteousness of the nation 
and that of the individual. The point of view 
most characteristic of the Psalms is intermediate 
between these two. In a large number of pas- 
sages the distinction of pay and ὑϑ is applied to 
two parties within the community ; the ‘righteous’ 
being the religious party who have regard to the 
Covenant, and the ‘wicked’ the godless and 
wealthy anti-theocratic party who set religion 
and morality at defiance.t Here the idea of 
righteousness is partly national, since the ‘ right- 
eous’ represent the true ideal Israel ; partly indi- 
vidual, inasmuch as the party is formed by those 
members of the nation who accept the Law as 
their rule of life. In some cases, indeed, it is 
difficult to say whether the contrast intended be 
one within the nation or between the nation and 
the rest of the world. The ungodly in Israel are 
animated by the same spirit as the heathen that 
know not God, and conversely the qualities of the 
righteous are the same whether the predicate be 
extended to the people as a whole or restricted to 
a portion of it. 

With regard to the conception of righteousness 
implied by this contrast, the following points have 
to be noted. (a) The conflict of parties is, first of 
all, a conflict of religious first principles. The 
righteous are distinguished by their faith in the 

* Both in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes there are references to 
the public administration of justice, where of course the idea of 
righteousness has the ordinary legal applications : ef. Pr 1715. 2 
185-17 2424 2526, 815 1612 255 319, Ec 316 63, 
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moral government of the universe. They trust 
in J” (161 261 22%), and consciously identify them- 
selves with His cause in the world ; they stake their 
existence on the conviction that ‘there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth’ (58"), and that ‘in the 
end judgment must be given for righteousness’ 
(94° Wellhausen). The wicked, on the contrary, 
are practical atheists. They deny, not perhaps 
the existence of God, but His providential action 
(141 531), and acknowledge no higher authority 
than their own lawless wills (124 597645 947). Thus 
the Divine decision in their favour for which the 
Psalmists pray will be the vindication of that view 
of the world to which they have committed them- 
selves—the proof that they are in the right in the 
fundamental beliefs on which their life is based. 
(6) The sphere in which the contrast is wrought 
out is that of personal and social morality ; hence 
there is a constant reference, tacit or expressed, to 
the moral character of the suppliants. They are 
those who practise righteousness and justice (106° 
119!) ; they appeal to their integrity (78 252! 4113); 
they claim to be upright, or upright of heart (32! 
33! 3738 641° 9711 140}5), and innocent (9471); to have 
clean hands and a pure heart (187 4 244); ef, 171% 
261#, On the other hand, the wicked are cruel, 
unjust, deceitful, bloody-minded, adulterous, avari- 
cious, etc. ; men who, with no fear of God before 
their eyes, trample every social obligation under 
their feet.* (c) Another element in the Psalmists’ 
sense of righteousness is the fact that they suffer 
wrong at the hands of their enemies (7! 103 
227% 315 69% 119% 125° 143° etc.). The outrages 
“μὰ παισὶ by the heathen nations on Israel, 
and by the rich upon the poor within Israel, are a 
violation of the moral order of the world which 
cannot pass unpunished under the just govern- 
ment of J”; the oppressed are, ipso facto, in the 
right against their oppressors. (d) Lastly (ag in 
Deutero-Isaiah and elsewhere), righteousness bears 
the sense of justification through the judicial inter- 
position of J”, usually in the form of a restoration 
of temporal prosperity. So in 24° ‘he shall receive 
blessing from J”, and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation’ (ef. 1715 35°7 876 11239 ete.); in 
23° ‘paths of righteousness’ means ‘ paths of pro- 
sperity ’ (118! 132%).+ 

Now, while all these elements may enter more or 
less into the Psalmists’ consciousness of being in 
the right,—that consciousness on which they base 
their expectation (or explain their experience) of 
deliverance (4! 7° 17! 1859. 4 etc.),—they are not of 
equal importance. The second (6) far outweighs 
the others. Righteousness is in the main an 
ethical word, describing the condition of those 
whose lives are governed by regard for the moral 
law. To the question in what sense morality con- 
stitutes righteousness before God, the Psalms, of 
course, furnish no direct answer. The chief con- 
sideration, no doubt, is that obedience to the 
written Law was the condition of acceptance with 
J” under the Covenant. This thought is often 
expressed (197% 787 997 10315 105® 119 pass., etc.), 
and nay be presumed to be always in the mind of 
the writers. At the same time it is to be observed 
that only the ethical (as opposed to the ceremonial) 
elements of the Law enter into the conception of 
righteousness, a fact which shows that the influence 
of the prophets still lives in the devotional poetry 
of Judaism. Nor is there anything in the Psalms 


* Righteousness in Judgment is emphasized, ¢g., in the 
portraits of the king, 457 722 (ef. 581 822f 994 ete.). In 723 
8510.11.13 the word possibly means the ideal state of a well- 
ordered commonwealth, bringing peace and prosperity in its 
train (cf. Is 458), 

+ As was remarked above, ΡΣ (the adj.) does not appear to 
have this sense; it refers to the inherent state or character of 
those who are in the right, whether it has been manifested 
by external providential acts or not. 11815-20 are hardly | 
exceptions. 


that can properly be called self-righteousness or 
legalism in a Pharisaic sense, 1.6. the Psalmists do 
not think of their good works as giving them an 
absolute title to justification. They do not (like 
Job) maintain their right against God—‘in thy 
sight shall no man living be in the right,’ 143°— 
they are ever conscious of defect and sin cleaving 
to all they do; and merely plead the steadfast 
direction of their will towards the ethical ideal as 
evidence of their fidelity to J”. Righteousness, in 
fact, is a relative term, meaning im the right as 
against some other, not absolute moral perfection 
in the sight of God. In 106*!, where a single good 
action is said to be ‘counted’ for righteousness, 
the word has doubtless a sense approaching to 
merit (cf. Gn 15°); but here the Pauline maxim 
has to be borne in mind that the ‘ reckoning’ of a 
reward is of grace, not of debt (Ro 44). It isa 
manifestation of grace on the part of J” that He 
renders to a man according to his works (0212), 

This is not the place to examine the moral ideal 
of the Psalmists in detail (see ETHICS); it is in all 
important features the common property of post- 
exilic Judaism, and it has its centre in the indi- 
vidual life. Only one point needs to be adverted 
to, in order to guard against a possible misconcep- 
tion. It is found that in connexion with the idea 
of righteousness considerable emphasis is laid on 
the humane virtues. In 112*‘ righteous’ and ‘ mer- 
ciful’ occur together in the description of the God- 
fearing man; in ν.9 of the same Psalm charity to 
the poor is mentioned as a condition of righteous- 
ness; in 377 1]95.9 the righteous is characterized 
by willingness to lend and to give.* Now, it isa 
well-known fact that in later times righteousness 
acquired the special sense of mercy or even alms- 
giving (see below), and it might he supposed that 
in the passages just cited we have the first indica- 
tion of that important change of meaning. It is 
very doubtful if this view be correct. [ἢ reality, 
the phenomenon in question is little different from 
a feature we have already remarked in the pro- 
phetic conception of righteousness. To say that the 
righteous man is merciful, ete., is not the same 
thing as to identify righteousness and mercy ; all 
that is meant is that mereifulness is one feature of 
the ideal righteous character; and any stress laid 
on such virtues in particular passages is amply 
explained by the prominence assigned to them in 
the moral code of Judaism. 

Some additional illustrations of the various kinds of human 
righteousness may here be given from the later writings of OT. 
—In Mal 318 the two parties in the restored community are dis- 
tinguished as the ‘righteous’ and the ‘ wicked’ respectively (ag 
in Psalms).—In 820 righteousness means justification through a 
return of prosperity ; as also JI 223: ‘the early rain in token of 
justification’ (1p1s5,—less probably, in just measure); Dn 924 
(‘everlasting righteousness’).—In Is 2416 262 ᾽ν is a predicate of 
the nation of Israel; in 267, perhaps of the theocratic party.— 
In 269 the idea seems to be that when J” rouses Himself to the 
exercise of His judicial functions, the inhabitants of the world 
will Jearn what true piety is.—Is 645, Dn 916 express a sense of 
the worthlessness of the works of righteousness(nip7s) performed 
by the people ; the consciousness of being in the right (often so 
powerful in the Psalms) cannot maintain itself in the face of pro- 
longed national misfortune. Dn 814 (p7y3) isa peculiar case: the 


cleansing of the sanctuary is considered asa justification, a vindi- 
cation of its rights against the heathen who had profaned it. 


3. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD.—In the OT 
righteousness is never predicated of any other deity 
than J”, the God of Israel.+ It appears to be regarded 


* The same combination in with in Proverbs (cf. 121° 212 
297), and perhaps in Job (2944). νυν 

Hae Pe 58. δὰ many commentators find the unfamiliar idea 
expressed that the government of the world has been delegated 
by J” to inferior, semi-divine beings, the gods of the heathen, 
To the unrighteous judgment of these subordinate deities is 
ascribed the perversion of right which prevails on earth. If 
this view were correct (which is doubtful), it would certainly 
show that righteousness was expected of all beings to whom 
Divine honours were paid; but such a representation hardly 
conflicts with the statement made above. 
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not as a natural attribute inseparable from the 
very notion of Godhead, but as one which J” alone 
has proved Himself to possess in the positive reve- 
lation of Himself through the history of Israel (see 
Is 45"), The idea has its roots in the fundamental 
institutions of the Hebrew religion. From the 
time of Moses, J” was regarded as the fountain of 
right in Israel, the King and Judge of Lis people, 
dispensing justice continuously throngh His 80- 
credited representatives (Dt 1!").* The develop- 
ment of the idea is due chiefly to influences ema- 
nating from the prophets. It belongs to their view 
of J’ as an ethical Person having an independent 
character of His own, in contrast with the gods of 
the heathen, who were conceived even by their 
worshippers as arbitrary and capricious beings, 
subject to incalculable humours and swayed by 
self-interest. The righteousness of J” is the stead- 
fastness of His character, to be seen, first of all, in 
His inflexible determination to punish Israel for 
its sins (Is 2817 etc.). It comes to light in the moral 
order of the universe, which is just J” Himself 
operating in history in a way that answers to the 
sense of right which He has implanted in human 
nature. In Zeph 3° His moral rule is described as 
having the constancy and uniformity of the natural 
law that brings in the dawn: ‘J” is righteous in the 
midst of her; he doeth no iniquity; morning by 
morning he bringeth his judgment to light, 
nothing is missing’ (cf. Hos 6° ‘my judgment 
goeth forth as the light’). Ina similar and nearly 
contemporary passage we read: ‘The Rock, [115 
work is perfect, for all his ways are judgment; a 
God of faithfulness and without iniquity ; righteous 
and upright is he’ (Dt 929). 

This prophetic conception of the Divine righteous- 
ness receives a remarkable expansion in the hands 
of Deutero-Isaiah. The most suggestive passage 
is 451%! ‘ Not in secret have I spoken, in a place 
of the land of darkness; I have not said to the 
seed of Jacob, Seek me in the waste. I, J’, speak 
righteousness, proclaim uprightness . . . A right- 
eous God and a Saviour (ΨΥ px 5y) there is not 
except me’ (cf. v.% ‘righteousness is gone forth 
from my mouth,—a word that shall not return’; 
and 63! ‘I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save’). Here two things are to be noted: first, 
that righteousness is a feature not merely of J”s 
judicial action, but of His whole manner of reveal- 
ing Himself in history ; and, secondly, that beyond 
the universal moral order of the world it embraces 
a redemptive purpose, which, however, is ultimately 
coextensive with the destiny of mankind. The 
fundamental thought would seem to be the trust- 
worthiness and self-consistency of J”s character, — 
His being ever true to His own nature and purpose, 
—and along with that His straightforwardness in 
the revelation of that purpose to Israel. In the same 
profound ethical sense the words are used in 411 
428 4513; the upholding of Israel, the election of the 
ideal servant, and the raising up of Cyrus, are all 
moments in one comprehensive purpose of salvation 
which J”, in virtue of [lis righteousness, steadily 
pursues to its glorious issue.t Elsewhere than in 


* Asexpressions of the righteous will of J”, the precepts of 
the Law are sometimes spoken of as themselves ‘righteous’ 
(Dt 48, Ps 199, and often in Ps 119). Soin Dt 3310, and perhaps 
elsewhere (Ps 59 11949 etc.), the righteousness of J” means that 
which He requires of man, or that which is prescribed in the 
Law. Some writers have thought it strange that this Divine 
attribute is nowhere mentioned in the Pent. in connexion with 
the Mosaic legislation, which, from one point of view, might 
seem the most signal exhibition of J’’s righteousness in the 
whole history of Israel. The explanation probably lies in the 
essentially prophetic character of the conception referred to in 
the text above. By the prophets the term is applied not to the 
legislative activity of J’, but to His dealings in providence. 

t Cf. also 4221 ‘J’ was pleased, for his righteousness’ sake, to 
magnify revelation,’ etc. Less significant, but still noteworthy, 
are 412% 439, where the terms are applied to predictions as verified 
by the event. 
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Deutero-Isaiah, this precise sense of righteousness 
is rarely met with in OT (see Zee 8°, Neh 95, and 
those passages in the Psalms where righteousness 
is parallel to faithfulness). Its indirect iniluence, 
however, lias been very great, as appears from the 
remarkable way in which the Psalmists emphasize 
the gracious aspect of the attribute (see below). 

The teaching of Deutero-Isaiah on this subject stands some- 
what apart from the rest of the OT, and represeuts a standpoint 
hardly reached by subsequent writers. Righteousness appears 
to be conceived as a moral attribute expressing what J‘’s 
character isin itself, apart from Tis legal relations with men; 
and it is difficult to trace a connexion between this view of 
righteousness and the commoner forensic conceptions about to 
be considered. Smend describes it as‘ die Zuverlaissigkeit mit 
der er sich als der Helfer Israels heweist’ (Rel.-gesch.2 394 1 cf. 
Ist ed, 421 ff.), and seems to derive it from the idea of J’’s being 
in the right in His controversy with Israel (see (a) below). 
Dalinan treats it simply as a manifestation of judicial righteous- 
ness on the part of God ((δ) below). Were it not hazardous to 
depart from the forensic usage which is so prevalent in Hebrew, 
one might be tempted to suppose that we have here to do with 
an independent development of the notion parallel to what is 
found in Arabic. 

For the most part, however, the idea of Divine 
righteousness is based on legal analogies applied to 
the relation between J” on the one hand and Israel 
or mankind on the other. Ilere, again, there are 
two cases to be distinguished. (a) Not infrequently, 
in the prophets and elsewhere, J” appears as the 
plaintif in a legal action, pressing His suit against 
Israel, and calling for the judgment of an ideal 
tribunal (Is 118 4376 Mic 6% ete.). When in this 
eonnexion the word ‘righteous’ is employed of J”, it 
denotes that He is an the right and His adversary 
in the wrong in the controversy between them. 
The adj. has this sense in the mouth of Pharaoh, 
Ex 97 (‘J” is in the right,’ ete.). It is so used also 
in the following passages, where the righteousness 
of J” is acknowledged in the punishment of Israel’s 
sin: La 138, Ezr 9%, Neh 9%, 2Ch 128, Dn 94, 
Similarly, a77s in Dn 97-36, nips in 1 5 127, Mic 6°; * 
and the verb in Ps 51° (‘ that thou mayest be in the 
right in thysentence’). By anextension of meaning 
parallel to what we have already noted in the 
secular sphere, this scnse of righteousness might 
readily pass over into that of ethical perfection ; 
and there are a few instances where tlie word is 
possibly to be so understood ; cf. again Zeph 3°, 
Dt 824, Zec 8°; also Neh 98, Ps 145’ ete. 

(6) The prevalent conception of the OT is that in 
which J” is represented not as one of the parties in 
a lawsuit, but as the supreme Judge, who sits 
enthroned above the confusion and strife of the 
world, and dispenses absolute justice in the end to 
all His creatures. kighteousness, accordingly, is 
pre-eminently the judicial attribute of God; it is 
that which pertains to Him as ‘the Judge of all 
the earth’ (Gn 18%). J” is a righteous Judge 
(Jer 11%, Ps 7"); judges the world in righteousness 
(Ps 98 9018 98°) ; He sits on a throne judging right- 
eousness (9%); righteousness is the foundation of 
His throne (894 97°) ; cf. 117 36% 4829 508 7129 97° 1118 
etc. Hence the word may be expected to have the 
same range of meaning as the ordinary OT concep- 
tion of judicial righteousness, which we have seen 
to be a somewhat wider idea than its modern 
equivalent. (a) It includes of course, first of all, 
the cardinal virtues of the judge: e.g. love of 
right (Jer 955, Ps 117 33° 994); rigorous impartiality 
in the distribution of punishment or reward (Job 853 
36° 37°); and unerring recognition of men’s true 
moral condition (Jer 11°° 201", Ps 79; ef. Is 113 of 
the Messiah).+ Its action is naturally two-sided : 


*nipty in Jg 51, Ps 117 1036 is probably different (=mani- 
jenteligus of judicial righteousness, in a sense favourable to 
Israel), 

+ ‘Die géttliche Zedakah ist aa esa Gesinnung, welche in 
ihrer Bethitirung den wahren, d. i. sittlichen Werth oder 
Unwerth einer Personlichkeit. (oder einer Gemeinschaft) ip 
προς richtiger Weise anerkennt’ (Diestel, JDZ'h, 1860, 
pb. 179). 
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towards the wicked it is vengeance (Jer 117° 20%, 
Is 5916, Ps 1294 etc.), while for the righteous it 
means vindication and deliverance; and usually 
the two sides of the idea will be displayed in the 
same act of judgment, the deliverance of the 
righteous being effected through the destruction 
of the wicked. (8) But frequently the second is so 
emphasized that the other is almost or quite left 
out of view; and this tendency is so pronounced 
as almost to bring about a transformation of the 
whole idea of Divine righteousness, Thus in virtue 
of His righteousness J” establishes the righteous 
(Ps 79), and pleads the cause of His people (Mic 7°) ; 
He answers their prayer by terrible things in 
righteousness (Ps 65°), etc. So in the many places 
where the righteousness of God is referred to as an 
object. of praise (Ps 717 2231 8538 4010 5115 7] 1δὲ. 19 8.016 
1457), it is not the abstract justice of J”s dealings 
that calls forth adoration, but His proved readiness 
to help and bless His people. This aspect of right- 
eousness may be defined as the justifying activity 
of God. (y) Once more, the name righteousness is 
given to the act of justification in which the Divine 
attribute is manifested, and to its external conse- 
quences as seen in the lot of the justified. 
words, righteousness is synonymous with salvation 
(Is 4615 5156 8 5916, Ps 40 5116 7115! 982 etc.). 
This objective righteousness is spoken of indiffer- 
ently as that of God the Justifier, or of men the 
justified * (cf. Ps 111° with 112%, and sce the passages 
cited above amongst the illustrations of human 
righteousness). It should be added that in many 


cases the context hardly determines whether it be. 


the subjective attribute in the Divine mind or the 
ontward embodiment of it in providence which is 
to be understood. 

It is evident that the OT writers know nothing 
of the sharp contrast often drawn by theologians 
between the righteousness and the mercy of God. 
Righteousness and saving activity, so far from 
being opposed to cach other, are harmonious prin- 
ciples of action in the Divine nature ; J” is a right- 
eous God and a Saviour (Is 45%), Accordingly, the 
Psalmists constantly appeal to the righteousness 
of God, not only for judgment (22°? 3574), but for 
deliverance (31! 71? 143"), for quickening (58), for 
the answer to prayer (143'), ete. Again, right- 


eousness is frequently associated with other attri-_ 


butes expressing the gracious attitude of J” to His 
people, e.g. mercy or grace (70m Ps 36% 1° 8914 103" 
1451’), faithfulness (mtx, aBON Zec 88, Ps 36% 4010 
8812 801} 96% 119% M2 1431), compassion (jun 1165), 
goodness (145'), etc. These parallelisms are not to 
be pressed so far as to identify righteousness with 
grace or faithfulness ; all that is implied is that in 
«5 5 providential action various attributes meet, so 
that the same act may from different points of 
view be regarded as an exercise of righteousness, 
or of faithfulness, or of mercy. Still they suffice 
to show that in the mind of the writers there was 
no sense of opposition between righteousness and 
grace in God. How far their idea is from mere 
retributive justice,—the constans et perpetua 
voluntas suum cuique tribuendi,—appears with 
almost startling force from the singular wish of 
Ps 6977 that the wicked may not come into J”s 
righteousness (2.6. have no share in His justifying 
activity), or the not less remarkable prayer of 
143)? ‘Answer me in thy righteousness. And 
enter not into judgment with thy servant: for in 
thy sight shall none living be in the right.’ Nay 


* *Gottes Gerechtigkeit hat einen mehr ursichlichen, aktiven, 


die menschliche einen mehr sekundiiren und receptiven Char- | 


akter, Jene ist eine Kraft, diese ein Zustand’ (Duhm on Ps 112), 

+ Here ‘enter into judgment’ apparently means to appear as 
the accuser in a legal process (Wellhausen). The Psalmist does 
not shrink from the judgment of God, in which His ΠΡῚΝ 
is operative, but only from a controversy with the Almighty, 
like that in which Job so recklessly engaged. 


In other | 


more, the principle of retribution is in Ps 62 
expressly deduced not from the rightcousness of 
God, but from His grace: ‘to thee belongeth 
grace: for thou requitest each man according to 
his works’; here the meaning must be that it is 
an act of condescending grace on the part of God 
to take cognizance of the differences in human 
conduct. 

On tlie other hand, however, these examples 
do not justify certain extreme theories that have 
sometimes been built upon them. They do not, 
é.g., warrant the definition of righteousness as 
God’s fidelity to the Covenant (Kautzsch, Riehm, 
etc.). No doubt, faithfulness to covenant obliga- 
tions is a part of the ethical righteousness of J” 
when onec a covenant has been establislied ; but 
there is nothing to suggest that the attribute comes 
into play only with the covenant relation, or that 
its sphere of exercise is confined to the maintenance 
of the Covenant with Israel. Again, it is an 
exaggeration to deny that retribution is an ele- 
ment of the Divine righteousness. This has been 
done by Diestel and Ritschl, who hold that the 
rigliteousness of God has a positive reference only 
to the purpose of salvation, and that retribution 
has merely an accidental connexion with it in so 
far as the punishment of the wicked may be neces- 
sary for the establishing of the righteous, The 
distinction here attempted to be drawn is illusory. 
The punishment of sin is directly connected with 
the Divine righteousness in such passages as Is 516 
10% 2811 Ps 74% 50°, 1 K 832 etc.; and if this does 
not more frequently occur, the reasonable explana- 
tion is that the matter was too self-evident to 
require to be insisted on. But the mistake of both 
these theories, as of others that might be men- 
tioned, is that they tend to dissociate an OT idea 
from the ‘historic institutions in which it was 
incorporated in Ilebrew thought, and try to reeon- 
struct it on the unsafe foundation of an abstract 
definition. The language of the OT is not scho- 
lastic but practical ; its writcrs do not analyze and 
expound ideas, but express in vivid popular speech 
the spiritual truths by which their religious life 
was sustained. That the Divine righteousness was 
mainly conceived by them as a judicial attribute 
is beyond dispute, and they must be presumed to 
include under it all that the term would imply if 
used of a human judge,—the punisliment of the 
guilty as well as the vindication of the innocent. 
The prominence which is given to the latter aspect 
of the notion is certainly a fact of the utmost 
significance for theology, but it involves no de- 


'parture from the analogy of secular justice as 


'such as are inherently in the right. 


administered in ancient Israel. If it be considered 
that the Psalmists and other writers were accus- 
tomed to look on a judge as the natural protector 
and patron of the oppressed, and, further, that they 
were always confident in the substantial justice 
of their own cause before God, there need be no 
difficulty in recognizing the essentially judicial 
character of their conception of the Divine right- 
eousness, although to their minds it presents on 
the whole the aspect of grace. 

Another point may be refcrred to. The OT 
does not appear to teach a justification of sinners 
as such. In Protestant theology, according to 
titschl, justification is a synthetic Judgment of 
God, expressing, that is, His resolve, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, to treat as righteous those who 
have no righteousness in themselves. Assuming 
that to be a correct statement of the evangelical 
doctrine, we liave merely to observe that the OT 
does not proceed quite so far. It rather lcads us 
to think of justification as an analytic judgment, 
a declaration of righteousness by God in favour of 
Those who 


l are justified are, in fact, sinful men, — though 
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never, of course, ‘wicked’ (o°yw7), — bat still, in 
the relative sense in which the word is used, they 
are the ‘righteous’; and it is gué righteous, not 
ud sinners, that they are objects of the justifying 
ἀδόνοι of God. It is true that in the actual ex- 
perience of OT believers this order of ideas is 
generally reversed. The consciousness of being in 
the right is seldom strong enough to be long main- 
tained in the absence of the outward marks of 
God’s approval in the shape of temporal good 
fortune; the case of Job is quite exceptional. 
The external justification, therefore, as a rule 
comes first in the thought of OT writers; and from 
it they derive the assurance that they are in- 
herently righteous before God. And as the with- 
drawal of outward prosperity is a proof of sin in 
the righteous, so the act of justification is equiva- 
lent to the pardon of sin; ef. Job 33", where the 
conversion of a sinner under the chastening hand 
of the Almighty is said to be followed by tlie 
restoration of his rigliteousness. Thus the teach- 
ing of the OT may be said to culminate in the 
thought of righteousness as a gift of God, an idea 
appearing most clearly perhaps in Ps 24° 0955, Is 
4015 5155 561. In these passages we find the 
nearest approximation to what we mean by ‘im- 
puted’ righteousness. The idea of the righteous- 
ness of one person being imputed to anotlier is, 1t 
need hardly be said, entirely foreign to the OT. 


In late Hebrew the word ΠΡῚΝ underwent a remarkable 
change of meaning, for a full account of which the reader is 
referred to the valuable treatise of Dalman cited below (under 
Literature). A few points πᾶν here be noted, 

(1) In the sphere of private morals ΠΡῚΝ became almost 


equivalent to the OT 700; ὧδ. it denoted any exercise of 
benevolence which goes beyond a man’s legal obligations. 
Obviously, this isa development of the humanitarian aspect of 
the idea which we have seen to be prominent in the prophets 
and the Hagiographa, and it reaches its climax in the sense of 
almsgiving (see Mt 61). Dalman considers that the word had 
this sense in the Aramaic dialect before its adoption by the 
Jews, but this is hardly proved by tle examples he adduces 
(p. 18). It is not necessary to take the original ΠΥ in Dn 424 
as anything else than ri¢ht living; and the occurrence of the 
later sense in the Targ. (Gn 181%) is no sure evidence of an 
independent Aramaic development. It seems more natural to 
suppose that the usage of the Targ. registers a change which 
the idea had undergone in the religious thought of later 
Judaism. 

(2) In the judicial sphere ΠΡῚΝ has ceased to be a properly 
judicial attribute. It is a consideration which comes in to 
moderate the operation of strict justice (7.3), so that the ques- 
tion ig actually raised, and answered with much ingenuity, 
how, in accordance with OT injunctions, 77% is to be exercised 
in judgment.* This, of course, applies equally to the Divine 
righteousness and to that of a human judge. Here, again, we 
have the one-sided exaggeration of a single element in the 
old Hebrew notion of judicial righteousness. Originally it 
included both the exercise of impartial justice and a readiness 
to espouse the cause of the oppressed. Eventually — partly 
through the parallel development in the sphere of private 
morals, and partly, as Dalman observes (p. 18), from a more 
developed sense of formal right—the two ideas proved to be 
incompatible, and the name p78 was appropriated to that 
which, strictly speaking, has nothing to do with a judge’s 
functions at all. 

The question arises, To what time can these changes, or the 
beginnings of them, be traced back? Here the evidence of the 
ΤᾺΣ is of iniportance. Where the reference is to righteous- 
ness manifested by God to man, ΠΡῚΞ is not infrequently 
rendered by ἐλεημοσύνη (Dt 675 2418, Ps 24 (23)5 33 (32)5 103 
(102)6, Is 127 2817 6916, Dn 916) or ἔλεος (Is 561). For human 
righteousness we have only ἔλεος in Ezk 1820-22 and ἐλεημοσύναις 
(=alms) in Dn 444, On the other hand, δικω,οσύνη stands for ἼΡΠ 
in Gn 1919 2018 2123 2427 3910, Ex 1519 347, Pr 2028, Is 637. These 
facts indicate a tendency to confuse the ideas of ΠΡῚΝ and on, 
though they do not show it to be far advanced; something 
must be allowed for the difficulty of rendering in another 
language the peculiar shades of meaning assumed by the 
IIebrew term.—In the original Hebrew of Ben Sira, the later 
sense of APIS appears (314 390 [cf. Pr 168] 719 4017), alongside 
of the more general OT sense (12% 1614 4418 5130): some passages 
are ambiguous (4023 etc.).—Since the OT probably contains 


*Some of Dalman’s illustrations are very striking (p. 5f.). 
£.g. itis said that a judge exercises ‘ righteousness’ when he 
pays out of his own pocket the fine he has imposed on a poor 
man, 


writings of more recent date than the Greek translation of 
tle Pent., or even the age of Deu Sira (c. 200 B.o.), it would 
not be surprising if in some parts of the Canon the idea of 
righteousness were found to have undergone the transforma- 
tions just described. Yet, as has been alrcady said, it is 
doubtful if this is the case. The OT emphasizes humanity 
or mercy as an element in the ethical ideal; but it is this 
ethical ideal itself, and not any particular yirtue, which is 
described by the term righteousness. So again in the admini- 
stration of justice; righteousness, with whatever latitude of 
meaning, is always an attribute proper to the judge, never a 
foreign influence brought in to modify judicial action. There 
is no foundation in O'T for the rabbinical maxim, ‘ Where judg- 
ment is there is no room for 1p7s; and where p73 is there is 
no judgment’ (Dalman, p. 6). 
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RIGHTEQUSNESS IN NT.—The words denoting 
‘righteous’ and ‘righteousness’ in NT, δίκαιος and 
δικαιοσύνη, primarily signify what is conformable 
to an ideal or standard, agreement with what 
ought to be. These terms naturally take their 
colour from the system of morals in connexion 
with which they are used. Ntighteousness will be 
a very noble or a very commonplace virtue, accord- 
ing to the standards by which men measure char- 
acter and conduct. Accordingly we find that, in 
profane Greck, righteousness is chiefly a social 
virtue. Usage and eustom prescribe the standard 
of righteousness and measure its elevation. In 
NT, however, righteousness is, above all things, a 
religious word; 1t is rightness according to the 
Divine standard ; it is conformity to the will and 
nature of God Himself. Since, therefore, the 
eharacter of God is conceived in NT teaching as 
absolute moral perfection, righteousness in men 
becomes a name for that disposition and method 
of life which accord with God’s holy will; in 
short, righteousness is Godlikeness. 

The adjective δίκαιος occurs with nearly equal 
frequency in the Synoptic Gospels and in tle 
Pauline Epistles. The noun δικαιοσύνη occurs seven 
times in Matthew, once in Luke, and not at all in 
Mark, and is more frequently used by St. Paul 
than by all the other NT writers combined. In 
studying the NT concept of righteousness it will 
be convenient to begin with the Synoptic Gospels, 
witli special reference to the teaching of Jesus, 
-then to consider the Pauline usage, and finally to 
notice that of other NT writers. We shall thus 
be led to a general estimate of the NT doetrine. 

(A) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 
—We may here take as our starting-point that 
saying of Jesus to His disciples: ‘kxeept your 
righteousness shall excced the rightcousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 5%), The 
rigliteousness which He required was in some 
essential respect higher than that which was 
current in the life and ideals of the Jewish people 
of His tine. We must therefore briefly describe 
the popular Jewish idea of righteousness. That 
idea grew out of the current conception of God 
and of Hisrevelation. Lighteousness was thought 
to consist in obedience to commandments, and the 


| nature of the Divine commands was viewed quite 
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superficially. The rich young man who came to 
Jesus asking what he should do to inherit eternal 
life, is an illustration of the view which the Jews 
took of the commandments (Mt 19'*7-), He said 
that he had kept them all. His conception 
evidently was that to refrain from the outward 
sins which they forbade—stealing, lying, Sabbath- 
breaking, and the like—was to keep the command- 
ments. Only a superficial conception of the im- 
port and bearing of the commandments could have 
perniitted him to make the claim that he had kept 
them all from his youth. The same faulty notion 
of the real moral requirements of the law lay at 
the root of the pride and self-righteousness of the 
Pharisees. They were able to think themselves 
righteous only because they measured themselves 
by an imperfect standard, an inadequate idea of 
the high demands which the law made upon the 
inner life. Religion was conceived as a legal 
affair, and therefore righteousness consisted prima- 
rily in the observance of all tle rites and cere- 
monies prescribed in the law, and in refraining 
from all the acts which the law forbade. 

Righteousness was thus placed too much in 
externals and too little in the state of the heart. 
It exaggerated the ritual features of religion, and 
teal ead its deeper spiritual requirements upon 
conduct and life. Either of two results might 
flow from this externalism in religion—results 
which would be equally detrimental to a healthy 
religious life. On the one hand, if one supposed 
himself to have done all that was required, he 
would easily fall a prey to spiritual pride, for had 
he not achieved this lofty height of goodness by 
his own exertions? On the other hand, if a man 
felt that he had failed to do the Divine will and 
to win acceptance with God, he would naturally 
become hopeless and despondent. We accordingly 
find that the religious life of the Jewish people, to 
a great extent, oscillated between self-righteous- 
ness and despair. Jesus must therefore have 
demanded something vastly superior to this ob- 
servance of ritual, this conformity to command- 
ments and prohibitions, when He said, ‘Seek ye 
first God’s angers and righteousness’ (Mt 6%). 
What then is that true righteousness, that δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦ, which Christ requires and fosters in the lives 
of His disciples? This question can best be 
answered by appeal to the Sermon on the Mount, 
a collection of the sayings of Jesus, some of which 
were uttered on various occasions. They are 
grouped together as illustrating chiefly the nature 
and demands of ‘God’s kingdom and righteous- 
ness.’ In the ‘beatitudes’ are described the 
qualities which fit men for the kingdom of God— 
the characteristics which constitute true righteous- 
ness. They are such as spiritual poverty, a sense 
of one’s weakness and sin; meekness, merciful- 
ness, purity, and peacemaking. They are quali- 
ties which stand opposed to pride, presumption, 
and selfishness. They are, above all, qualities of 
the inner life. They describe what a man is in 
the secret springs of his motives and dispositions 
(Mt 538-59). 

The true righteousness is a heroie virtue. Τὺ is 
founded in strong convictions of truth and duty, 
and is willing to suffer, if need be, for the truth (Mt 
50-12), The truly righteous, the sons of the king- 
dom, have a saving, illuminating power. They are 
the world’s ‘salt’ and ‘light.’ They preserve the 
world from moral corruption, and they shed abroad 
upon men the light of love and helpfulness 
(Mt 5'!6), Again, the true riglteousness is not 
a destructive, but a constructive principle. The 
righteousness of Christ’s kingdom will not break 
with the past. It will conserve all that was true 
and good in OT religion, and build upon it. It 
requires that the earlier and imperfect system of 


Judaism should not be rejected, but fulfilled. Its 
true ideal content is to be developed out of the 
limited and provisional form in which it had been 
appreliended in earlier times, into its destined 
universality and spirituality. The Divine law 
which has been revealed is to be observed and 
taught in its essential spiritual content, and not 
merely in its outer form, and thus the righteous- 
ness of the sons of the kingdom will ‘exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees’ (Mt 
δ 9, 

Then follow several illustrations of the true 
righteousness. The law prohibiting murder had 
commonly been taken merely as a prohibition of 
an overt act. Not to kill another was to obey it. 
But Jesus places right and wrong, not in overt 
acts, but in inner motives. He who cherishes 
murder and hate—the passions from which murder 
springs—is, morally speaking, a murderer. From 
hate murder would spring were there no outward 
constraint preventing it. But he who would com- 
mit an overt act of sin but for an outward re- 
straint, has really committed it in his heart 
already (Mt δι The same principle holds 
good respecting sensual] passion. The impure 
thought, the carnal desire, is itself, in God’s sight, 
the act of adultery. Every effort must be made, 
every necessary self-denial endured, by those who 
would be truly righteous, to break the power of 
evil thought and to exclude impurity from the 
heart (Mt 5??-2), 

Tliree further illustrations are given. The first 
concerns truthfulness. The Jews had _ been 
accustomed to make a fictitious distinction be- 
tween oaths taken in J’’s name, which they had 
regarded as sacred, and other oaths, which they 
had felt at liberty to violate. Jesus discounten- 
ances not only this false distinction, but all such 
profane appeals to sacred names or objects. Those 
who confirm their assertions and promises by such 
oaths thereby betray the fact that their simple 
word is not regarded as binding, and thus show 
themselves not to be really truthful. The simple 
assertion should be enough. The honest man’s 
word is as good as his most solemn oath. Be 
absolutely truthful, says Jesus, and the meaning 
and occasion of these irreverent oaths in common 
use will completely disappear (Mt 57), The 
next illustration respects revenge. The OT civil 
law of retaliation—which, at best, was a rude 
kind of justice incident to an undeveloped ethical 
code—was commonly construed as a permission to 
take private revenge. This disposition to do the 
offender an injury like that which he has done, 
Jesus discountenances. Better suffer injustice, 
He says, than resort to revenge, which springs 
from hate, and is wholly incompatible with love 
(Mt 5°42), The third illustration deals with the 
contrast of love and hate. From the OT maxim, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour,’ many had 
drawn the inference, ‘Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy.’ Then, by making ‘neighbour’ mean 
‘friend,’ it was easy to find in the maxim a justifi- 
cation for hatred towards personal enemies. This 
inference Jesus utterly repudiates. The right- 
eousness of the kingdom requires that we should 
love all men; that we should seek the good even 
of our enemies. We may not hate even those who 
injure us. The gospel has no place for hatred, 
because it is essentially un-Godlike. God hates no 
one; He blesses all, even the wicked. So must 
the man do who possesses God’s righteousness. 
Love is the essential principle of moral perfection, 
and hatred is the opposite of love. This love 
which finds its perfect exemplification in the 
character and action of God is the law of the 
Christian life. The Christian ideal is complete- 


'ness of love; conformity to the moral complete 
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ness of God’s own perfectly loving character (Mt 
5ι49548}. 

The next group of passages illustrates how men 
are to ‘do their righteousness.’ The first illustra- 
tion is drawn from alms-giving. LBeneficence is 
not to be ostentatious. Those who give alms to 
be seen of men must do so from selfish motives. 
They, indeed, obtain their appropriate reward, 
but it is not the Divine acre (Mt 61-, The 
next example is prayer. false righteousness 
leads men to perform their devotions in public 
that they may create the impression that they are 
unusually pious, The true inner righteousness 
dictates that men pray in secret. Nor is prayer 
to be based on the idea that God is a reluctant 
Giver whose favour is to be won by the wearisome 
repetition of the same wish or ery. God is, on the 
contrary, a willing Giver who knows all our 
wants in advance, and only desires that we be 
willing to receive His mercies. A simple sinccre 
request is therefore enough. Then follows the 
model prayer illustrating the true spirit, as well 
as the simple form of prayer (Mt 6°). Jesus 
then shows that fasting performed with a mere 
semblance of humility and sorrow is no part of 
true righteousness, but that it may be such when 
practised unostentatiously from real inward con- 
trition (Mt 6). Then follows a series of 
striking contrasts between the worldly and selfish 
spirit and supreme concern for the spiritual life. 
The latter must be placed first, and must sub- 
ordinate to itself all other interests. Every life 
must have one main direction. There can be but 
one supreme choice. That should be made central 
in life which is truly central. Other things, so far 
as needful, God will atipphy. Seek, then, first His 
kingdom, and His righteousness; and all those 
things shall be added unto you (Mt 6194), 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
follow this series of sayings further. Itillustrates, 
better than isolated uses of the words ‘ righteous’ 
and ‘righteousness’ could do, the real content of 
Jesus’ doctrine of righteousness as tlle Synoptic 
tradition has preserved it. It does not, indeed, 
yield us any formal definition of righteousness, 
but it shows us what righteousness is by exhibiting 
its characteristics and by showing how it expresses 
itself in human conduct. It leaves no doubt that 
the righteousness of the kingdom is essentially 
Godlike character. If it is not precisely identical 
with love, it is, at any rate, absolutely inseparable 
from it. Love is the completeness (rededrys) of 
God, and the completeness of character in men 
consists in love. Righteousness appears to be con- 
ceived of as the different kinds of right action which 
have their spring in love. Righteousness is never 
presented in our sources as a mere judicial prin- 
ciple in contrast to mercy or grace, It is right 
conduct and right character, both of which are 
grounded in love. Nor does the word bear the 
semi-formal sense in which we shall find it em- 
ployed by St. Paul. It is not thought of under 
the form of a status or relation; it is used rather 
in the simple ethical sense, to include the qualities 
of a character which is acceptable to God. 

(B) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE WRITINGS OF ST. 
PAUL.—In several. instances the plirase δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦ is used to denote an attribute of God. In Ro3° 
St. Paul asks the rhetorical question: ‘ But if our 
unrighteousness commendeth the righteousness of 
God, what shall we say?’ ‘The context shows that 
the ‘ righteousness of God’ here means essentially 


the same as the faithfulness or truthfulness of | 


God (cf. vv.*+ ἡ, His righteousness is His faithful- 
ness to His own nature and promises. If men are 
untrue to Him, their falseness will but set His 
righteousness in the stronger relief. Again, in 


8:5. 25. St. Paul speaks of the ἔνδειξις τῆς δικαιοσύνης | 
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αὐτοῦ which God has made in the death of Christ, 
and which should prevent men from supposing 
that because God treated leniently the sins of men in 
past times, He is indifferent to sin or lightly regards 
it. Ilere, then, δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ must denote that 
self-respecting quality of holiness in God, that 
reaction of His nature against sin, which must find 
expression in condemnation of it. Nighteousness 
in this sense is the reaction of God’s holy nature 
against sin which expresses itself in the Divine 
wrath (ὀργὴ θεοῦ). 

In the prevailing use of the word by St. Paul, 
however, righteousness means the state of accept- 
ance with God into which one enters by faith. This 
is its meaning in Ro J” ‘ For therein (in the gospel) 
is revealed a righteousness of God by faith unto 
faith; as it is written, But the righteous shall 
live by faith’; also in Ro 37” ‘But now apart 
from the law a righteousness of God hath been 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 
phets; even the righteousness of God through faith 
in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe.’ We 
cannot accept the view of some, that in these pas- 
sages also ‘the righteousness of God’ refers to the 
character of God, although we grant that between 
the idea of righteousness as an attribute of God and 
righteousness as a gift of God, a state of acceptance 
with God into which God introduces one, there is 
an essential connexion (cf. Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 1. The righteousness which God confers has 
its ground in the righteousness of God. Tlie state 
of acceptance into which the believer is represented 
as inducted is a state of fellowship and harmony 
with God. The conditions of being accounted 
righteous are such as God’s perfect character pre- 
scribes. These conditions may be summed up in 
the word faith. Now faith is, in St. Paul’s view, 
a personal relation with God mediated through 
Christ. It involves by its very nature spiritual 
union with God, obedience to His will, and increas- 
ing likeness of character to Him. There is thus a 
close connexion between the righteous character of 
God and the righteous status which He reckons as 
belonging to believers on condition of faith. But, 
formally considered, they are quite different. 

The meaning of δικαιοσύνη now under considera- 
tion explains the meaning of justification (dicalwors), 
and of the reckoning of faith for righteousness 
(Ro 4). 170 zustify means in Pauline phraseology, 
to regard and treat one as righteous; to confer the 
cift of righteousness: in other words, to declare 
one accepted with God. This judgment of justifica- 
tion God pronounces upon condition of faith. The 
phrase ‘to reckon faith for righteousness’ is a 
periphrasis for ‘to justify.’ To declare righteous 
upon condition of faith, means the same as to 
reckon faith for righteousness. In both cases the 
meaning, expressed in a somewhat formal and legal 
way, is sunply this: that faith is the necessary con- 
dition of a gracious salvation. Salvation is a free 
gift; faith is its humble and thankful acceptance. 
St.Paul is fond of conceiving this process of salvation 
in forensic forms of thought, and of interpreting it 
by judicial analogies. This tendency is due to his 
OT and Rabbinic training. None the less does lie 
lay stress upon its ethical and spiritual significance. 
If justification is a ‘ forensic act,’ there corresponds 
to it and is involved in it a spiritual renewal. If 
righteousness is a gift or a state, it is also a 
character. It is an inward state as well as an 
outward one. It would be a great mistake to repre- 
sent St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation as predomi- 
nantly legal or forensic. He has indeed brought 
over from his Jewish training the legal conception 
of righteousness as an acquittal before God and of 
justification as the decree of acquittal, but his 
intensely ethical principles of grace and faith put 
quite a different content into these thought-forms 
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from what they have in Jewish theology. LEssen- 
tially, St. Panl is far more of a mystic than of a 
legalist, though he still speaks, to some extent, the 
language of legalism in which he had been born 
and trained. Cf. Thackeray, Relation of St. Paul 
to Contemporary Jewish Thought, 87 fi. 

The question arises: If faith is reckoned for 
righteousness, is it because faith is synonymous 
with righteousness or a substitute for it? Faith is 
not righteousness in the sense of being so inherently 
excellent that it may be regarded as equivalent to 
righteousness. The power and value of faith are 
in its object. Faith is great because it allies man 
with God. Faith is union with Christ, and this 
union involves and guarantces increasing Christ- 
likeness, and Christlikeness zs righteousness. The 
imputation of faith for righteousness involves a 
gracious treatment of man on the part of God ; it 
is an anticipatory declaration of what the grace of 
God will increasingly realize in those who in faith 
open their lives to the power of the Divine life. 
Justification means an entire forgiveness and an 
increasing attainment of righteousness. 

(C) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE JOHANNINE WRIT- 
INGS.—In one passage only in the Fourth Gospel 
is the word δίκαιος applied to God: “Ὁ righteous 
Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew 
thee’ (17%). The idea of God’s righteousness here 
appears to be that it is the quality which prevents 
Him from passing the same judgment upon Christ’s 
disciples which He passes upon the sinful world. 
Upon this equitableness of God, Jesus bases His con- 
fidence in asking that special blessings be conferred 
mye His disciples. ‘The thought is similar in 17", 
where the Father is designated as ἅγιος. As the 
Onc who is absolutely good,—wholly separate from 
all that is sinful and wrong,—God is besought to 
guard from evil those whom He has given to His 
Son. In both these cases the righteousness or 
holiness of God is conceived of, not as a forensic 
or retributive quality, but as God’s own moral 
self-consistency, His faithfulness to His own 
equity. 

In 1 Jn (1° 2°) God is described as δίκαιος, and, in 
both cases, in a sense closely akin to that which 
we have found in the Gospel. ‘If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and righteous {πιστὸς καὶ δίκαιος) 
to forgive us our sins’ (15). The correlation of the 
word δίκαιος with the word πιστός, as well as the 
entire context, shows that righteousness here is 
that quality of God which would certainly lead 
Him to forgive those who repent. It would be 
inconsistent in God —contrary alike to His pro- 
mises and to His nature—not to forgive the peni- 
tent, and to exert upon his life the purifying in- 
fluences of His grace. In the remaining passage 
(2%), the term ‘righteous’ has a broader meaning, 
and designates the moral perfection of God in 
general, as the type and ideal of all goodness in 
man: ‘If ye know that he (God) is righteous, ye 
know that every one also that doeth righteousness 
is begotten of him.’ Since God is essentially 
righteous, those who are begotten of Him must 
also be righteous. <A similar thought is presented 
in 3’, but in the reverse order: ‘He that doeth 
righteousness is rightcous, even as he (Christ) is 
righteous.’ As against the Gnostic over-emphasis 
of knowledge, the apostle insists that the mere 
intellectual possession of truth is not enough. 
Truth, or righteousness, is not merely something 
to be known, but something to be done (16 37). 
The man is righteous who walks in the truth as 
his native element (2Jn4, 3Jn*4); in whom 
the truth dwells, controlling and guiding him (Jn 
8“, 1 Jn 2*); who belongs to the truth and draws 
from it the strength and inspiration of his life 
(Jn 1857, 1 Jn 274 3). Doctrine and life are in- 
separable. 
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(D) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN OTHER NT WRITINGS.— 
There is nothing characteristically different in the 
conception of righteousness in the minor types of 
NT teaching from what we have already found. 
The word is almost always used in the practical, 
religious sense of the good life which Christ im 
the gospel requires and imparts. Doth James and 
Hebrews allude to righteousness in the sense of a 
gift of God on condition of faith (Ja 2”, He 117), 
but both these Epistles generally speak of it as 
that good life which the Christian loves and seeks. 
In the Petrine Epistles righteousness is the holy 
life in contrast to sin, as in 1 P 2™ ‘that we, hav- 
ing died unto sins, niight live unto righteousness.’ 
In Revelation righteousness is predicated of the 
judgment (194, cf. 154), and is said to be ‘done’ 
(cf. 1 Jn) by those who are righteous in the world 
to come (221), 

From this sketch it appears that the NT presents 
the idea of righteousness mainly in two ways: (1) 
as a quality of God’s nature and action, and (2) as 
the character which God requires of man. The 
first of these ideas is the logical basis of the second. 
What God requires is grounded in what God is. 
What, now, is the actual content of that Divine 
righteousness which is the test and measure of all 
good lifein men? What is the ethical nature of 
God? St. John replies that it islove, and the whole 
NT conception of God agrees with this answer. 
Righteousness is an activity or aspect of love. 
Whien it is used to denote more especially the law 
and penalty side of God’s nature, it is the self- 
respecting, self-preservative aspect of holy love— 
love as it appears in forbidding all sin and en- 
joining conformity to the perfect standard of 
uprightness. Righteousness is an element of love, 
without which love would be mere benevolence or 
good-nature. But since love is eternally holy, and 
is a consuming fire to all sin, justice and judgment 
are the foundation of God’s throne. In the NT, 
righteousness is sometimes used niore comprehen- 
sively to denote the equity or uprightness of God 
in general, His correspondence to what He ought 
to be; sometimes more narrowly to denote the 
judicial aspect of His nature and action. In the 
latter sense it may be defined as the self-respect 
of perfect love. 


LiteratTurE.--The NT {dea of righteousness is more or less 
fully discussed in all Commentaries and Biblical Theologies. 
The Pauline doctrine is carefully considered in Meyer and 
Sanday-Headlam on Romans, and in Morison on Romans Third. 
The general subject receives attention in the NT’ Theologtes of 
Baur, Weiss, Beyschlag, Bovon, and Holtzmann, and special 
aspects of it in Wendt’'s Teaching of Jesus, Bruce’s Kingdom of 
God, and St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, and Stevens’ 
Pauline Theology. A careful study of the words will be found 
in Oremer’s Bib.-Theol. Lex. of NT Greek. 

G. B. STEVENS. 

RIMMON (jinn).—The name of a Syrian deity 
mentioned as occupying a temple in Damascus 
during the activity of Elisha in Israel (2 K 51), 
It appears in such compound proper names as 
Hadad-rimmon (Zec 12") and Tab-rimmon (1 K 1518). 
LXX reads Ῥεμμάν and the Vulg. Remmon. It has 
been interpreted as ‘ pomegranate’ by Movers (Dze 
Phénizier, i. 197 f.) and Lenormant (Lettres assyrio- 
logiques, ii. 215, r._1). But the name is now 
identified with the Bab.-Assyr. deity Aammdn, 
god of wind and weather, of the air and clouds, of 
thunder, lightning, and storm. He is designated 
in the inscriptions as AN. IM, that is, ‘god of the 
celestial regions,’ and on reliefs and seals he is 
figured as armed like Jove with thunderbolts. 

tammfn is sometimes derived from O01 or 05%, 
and thus taken to mean ‘the high,’ ‘ majestic’ 
one (cf. Baudissin, Studien, 1. p. 307); again it 18 
derived from the stem οὐ ‘thunder,’ and sup- 
posed to be=‘the thunderer’ (Schrader, Jahr. 
ΤΌ prot. Theol. i. 3848). The correct derivation of 


the word is that advocated by Pinches from a Bab.« 
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Assyr. root ramdmu, ‘roar,’ ‘thunder’ (cf. Del. 
HWB 624). For Syria and the west, in a compara- 
tive list of deities, Hadad, Adad, Daddu, Dada, 
Addu appear as special names for RammAn (Bezold, 
PSBA, June 7, 1887). The identification of Hadad 
or Adad of Syria with Lammdn of Babylonia- 
Assyria is established by the fact that these two 
names are represented by one and the same ideo- 
gram in several proper names (cf. Pinches, PSBA, 
1883, pp. 71-73). Rimmon is then a Hebraized 
form (the word for ‘ pomegranate’) of the Bab.- 
Assyr. name Rammdédn, and is identical with the 
Synan god Hadad or Adad. The importance of 
this deity in Syria is seen in the fact that his name 
heads the list of four gods of the North Syrian 
kingdom of Panammé to whom his son Sar- 
Rakib offered prayer (cf. Ausgrabungen in Send- 
sehirli, vol. i. p. 61). For a detailed description of 
the latest utterances on the etymology of the name, 
and the attributes and relations of RammaAn, see 
Jastrow, Meligion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 
156-164. It may be that the compound (Heb.) form 
Hadad-Rimmon (in Bab.-Assyr. Adad-Rammdn) 
arose, as suggested by Baethgen (Deztr. 2. sem. 
Relig.-Geseh. 75), in a manner similar to Adonis- 
Osiris in Cyprus. Such combination would be 
self-explanatory to the population of all Western 
Asia. To this ‘prince of the power of the air’ 
was dedicated the eleventh month, the rain-month 
Shebat. In the Bab. pantheon, Rammén appears 
as the son of Anu and Anatu. 

LITERATURE.—Baudissin, Stud. z. sem. Relig.-Gesch. i. 306-308 ; 
Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. ii. 525, n. 33; Schrader, COT i. 1968, ; 
Delitzsch-Smith, Chald. Genesis, 269 ἔ, 2 Winckler, Gesch Bad, τι. 
Assyr. 164, 166; Baethgen, Bettr. zur sem, MRelig.-Gesch. 75; 
Winckler, Altiest. Untersuch. 69; Delitzsch, Calwer Bibelleai- 
con, art. ‘Rimmon; Riehm, HWS, art. ‘Rimmon’; Meyer, 
Gesch. i. 175, 182; Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 76 ff. 

IRA M. PRICE. 

RIMMON (77 ‘ pomegranate,’ ἹΡεμμών).---ΑἙ Beer- 
othite, the father of Baauah and Rechab, who 
murdered Ish-bosheth, the son and successor of 
Saul (25 42-59), 


RIMMON.—1. The rock (j'22(7) yo, ἡ πέτρα (τοῦ) 
Ῥεμμών) in the eastern lighlauds or wilderness 
(midbadr) of Benjamin, whither the remnants of 
the Benjamites (Jg 20% 2118) fled. It has beeu 
identified by Robinson (i. 440) as a lofty rock or 
conical chalky hill, visible in all directions, on the 
summit of which stands the village of Rumindén. 
It forms a remarkable object in the landscape as 
seen from the village of J/z6a, some 6 miles distant. 
It is about 4 miles east of Beztin (Bethel) (cf. van 
de Velde, Jlemoir, 345; SIH P i. 292). A place of 
this name is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome as 
existing in their day 15 miles north of Jerusalem 
(Onomast. 5. ‘Rimmon’). 

2, (21) A city in the south of Judah, towards 
the border of Edom, Jos 15° (Ἐρωμώθ) : in 197 (B 
᾿Βρεμμών, A Ῥεμμώθ) counted to Simeon; in Zee 
1110 (Ῥεμμών) named as lying to the far south of 
Jerusalem. In the first two of these passages 

timmon is coupled with Ain (in the first with, in 
the second without, the conjunction 1), ef. 1 Ch 4°. 
In Neh 11”, on the other hand, we read En-rimmon 
(‘spring of the pomegranate’), and there are good 
erounds for holding that this is the eorreet reading 
in all the other passages aswell. See EN-RIMMON. 

Van de Velde (J/em. 344) has identified Rimmon 
and En-rimmon with Umm er-Rumdmin, between 
Beit-Jibrin and Bir es-Seba, very nearly at the 
distance mentioned by Eusebius. He mentions 
that Grotius and Rosenmiiller suppose, as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, that Ain and Rimmon were 
near together, and in later years united in one. 
‘Ain is probably identical with a site only half a 
mile north of Umm er-Rumamin, now called Teli 
Khewelfeh, and opposite another ancient site, Tedd 


Hora, Between the two ¢edls is a eopious fountain 
filling a large ancient reservoir, which for milea 
around is the chief watering-place of the Bedawin 
population of this region. city at the base of 
which such a remarkable fountain existed would 
well derive its name from “the fountain,” and its 
vicinity to Limmon would justify both its distinct 
enumeration and its collective appellation.’ SIVP 
(iii. p. 397) confirms this, stating that Ahan 
Khuweilfeh is an extensive ruin near Bir Khu- 
weilfeh. Caves, cisterns, broken pillars, shafts, 
and traces of walls are found. ‘The ruins extend 
along the valley and on the higher ground. The 
well is large, lined with well-dressed stones, and 
resembling the Beersheba wells. The ¢edZ has an 
artificially-levelled platform, and seems to have 
formed a fortress, ‘The water-supply is perennial. 
At Khan umm er-Rumdmin there are heaps of well- 
dressed stones, many of which are drafted. There 
are also several large lintel stones, and part of a 
stone apparently representing the seven- branched 
candlestick. These remains probably belong to 
the Byzantine period (SIV P iii, 398). 

3. In Jos 1915 one of the boundaries of Zebulun 
is given as ‘Rimmon that stretched to the N&ah’ 
(ayia ἜΝ ΤΠ jet; AV wrongly ‘ Remmon-methoar to 
Neah’). In 1 Ch 67 {eb. 65] the name appears as 
Rimmono (33:27), and in Jos 2155 as Rimmonah (for 
which, by a textual error, MT has Dimnah [which 
see]). See Dillm. Joshua, ad loe. 

Robinson proposes to identify Rimmon with the 
village of Rummdneh, north of Nazareth, and this 
site has since been accepted. wummdneh is a 
small village built of stone, and containing about 
70 Moslems. It is situated on a low ridge above 
the plain, and tliere are a few olive trees around. 
The water-supply is from cisterns and a well. 
There are rock-cut caves, and traces of ancient 
remains in the village (SJVP i. 417). 

C. WARREN. 

RIMMONO,.—See RIMMON, No. 3. 


RIMMON-PEREZ (AV Rimmon-parez, following, 
with LXX and Vulg., the pausal form given in the 
MT of Nu 399: pas 51; LAX 'Ρεμμὼν Φάρες (also 
Ῥαμμὼν and Ῥεμμὼθ Φ,), Vule. Remmonphares),.— 
One of the twelve camping places of the children 
of Israel, mentioned only in the itinerary of Nu 33, 
between Hazeroth and Moseroth. Ewald identifies 
it with Rimmon in the south of Judah (Jos 15” 
etc.), and some of tlie names following are referred 
by him to the same region. He thinks it probable 
that the Israelites made their way for some dis- 
tance into the southern part of the country, after- 
wards allotted to Judah and Simeon, and that in 
this portion of the itinerary a trace may be found 
of such a campaign; cf, Nu 14°21), and HorMAH. 
The second part of the name may have been added 
in conmmemoration of a victory gained at this place, 
after the analogy of BAAL-PERAZIM. 

A. ‘I. CHAPMAN. 

RING (usually nyzy tabbaath; Saxridcos).—The 
rings of the tabernacle and its furniture are spoken 
of as having been cast (Ex 2513 αὐ), and this sense 
of moulding appears in the cognate Arabic faba‘a 
‘to print,’ matba@ah ‘printing press.’ Rings are 
referred to in connexion with the boards for the 
corners of the tabernacle (Ex 26); there are also 
rings through which bars pass to keep in position 
the upright boards for the sides of the tabernacle 
(v.2°), Similarly, rings were attached to the ark 
of the covenant (25'*), to the brazen altar (274-7), 
to the altar of incense (30%), and were used for 
fastening on the high priest’s breastplate (28%). 

In Est 16 and Ca δ᾽" 53 is translated ‘ring’ in 
AV and RV, but a preferable rendering would be 
‘eylinder’ or ‘rod.” The ‘rings’ (0.53) of Ezk 138 
are fellocs (so RVm; cf. 1 K 7*). In RV the more 
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general term ‘ring’ is used instead of ‘ear-ring’ 
(co; see EAR-RING) in Gn 24” 354, Job 42", Ex 
3278, In Ἐπὶ 1612, where RV gives ‘ring’ for 
‘jewel’ of AV, the allusion may be, not to a ring 
in the nose, but to the custom still prevailing 
among the Bedawin, in the case of a favourite 
child, of fastening an ornamental ring, jewel, or 
bead to a lock of hair over the brow and allowing 
it to dangle down as a protective charm nearly as 
far as the eyes. The ear-ring as worn by the 
Bedawin is about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and opens with a hinge like a bracelet, so that 
when closed it clasps the outer ear. The hasty 
removal of such ornaments is translated ‘ break 
off’ (px») in Ex 32%. The ring (fabba'ath) appears 
as an ornament in Is 3”, and as a gift for sacred 
purposes in Ex 35”, Nu 31° (both P). 

Signet-ring.— In closest connexion with the 
general meaning of ‘ring’ is the special sense of 
signet-ring: Gn 414, Est 31% 12 85. 8. 10. in which 
tabbaath is the equivalent of onin Aétham in Gn 
3818 (in v.% nonin), Ex 9911. 21. 86. 3968.14.90 Jor 2924 
Hag 2%, Job 38% 417, Ca 8°; spy ‘tzka@ in Dn 6"; 
δακτύλιος in Lk 15%, and σφραγίς in Ro 44, 1 Co 93, 
Apoc. passim, etc. See art. SIGNET. 

oth in biblical usage and in modern custom 
there are several important meanings connected 
with the employment of signet-rings. 

1. Irrevocable testimony, Jer 32", Ro 44, 1 Co 93, 
—Where the art of writing is limited to the edu- 
cated few, as is the case still in the East, the 
difficulty of affixing the signature is got over by 
the use of a seal. In front of every Turkish police- 
court men sit with paper and ink ready to write 
out a statement of evidence or form of appeal, and 
one or two men are usually to be met with who 
have seals for sale and are expert in cutting 
monograms for brass seals. When a village is 
divided into two parties, as in the case of a dispute 
about a right of way through private property, it 
is customary to present to the local magistrate 
two papers covered with the seals of those who 
thus witness for and against the road. 

2. Delegated authority.—Thus Pharaoh took off 
his ring and put it upon Joseph (Gn 41%), and 
Ahasuerus gave his ring to Haman (Est 3). Hence 
the figurative description of Zerubbabel as a signet 
of the Lord (Hag 2338. Thus in an Oriental custom- 
house a junior clerk borrows the seal of a busy 
higher official, and an indolently obliging censor 
leaves in the mission press his seal which gives to 
books the right of circulation in the empire. 

3. Completion.—From its being affixed to the 
end of a document as a, testimony to the truth of 
what is stated, the act of applying the seal gave 
a sense of finality to what was thus sealed (Dn 
934 194), 

4. Inviolability (Job 14"", Eph 4, Rev 52).—A sense 
of sanctity was connected with anything sealed. 


The veneration felt towards anything guarded by a seal was 
illustrated some years ago at Sidon. A coasting vessel had 
gone on the rocks near that town, and a few days afterwards 
there was washed ashore a small bag of gold coins, which the 
captain had received from 2 British merchant in Beyrout, with 
instructions to deliver it over to another merchant in Jaffa. 
The bag was found on the Sidon beach by a Syrian peasant; 
and though such a treasure, washed up at his feet from the sea, 
might in itself have been regarded as sent from God to him, 
he shrank from breaking the seal. He walked the intervening 
distance of twenty miles in order to deliver the money to its 
owner in Beyrout. 

Arabic tales abound in accounts of things kept secret and 
wonders wrought by seals of power, the most celebrated being 
the wishing seal of king Solomon. 


In the Book of Job there oceur several beautiful 
figurative applications of the signet, such as the 
sealing up of the stars (97) as of something folded 
away and laid out of sight, the sealing of instruc- 
tion in night visions (8316) like the imprinting of a 
mould upon clay, and the sealing up of man’s 


hand (37") as expressing the limitation of human 
power. See also art. SEAL, SEALING. 
G. M. MAcKIE. 
RINGSTRAKED.—So the adj. spy ‘akéd is tri in 
all its occurrences, Gn 8035. 89. 40 3718-81012, "The root 
verb spy is found once, Gn 229 ‘Abraham . . 
bound Isaac his son,’ so that the primary idea is 
‘banded’ or ‘striped.’ The adj. is used of striped 
cattle, goats, or sheep. The LXX tr. διάλενκος 
except in 31* 8 λευκός, and it is followed generally 
by the Vulg. (albus) and most English versions 
“white’; but Tind. has ‘straked’ in 31°, and then 
the Bishops’ Bible gives ‘ringstraked’ throughout, 
The word does not seem to occur in Eng. literature 
elsewhere. See STRAKE. J. HASTINGS. 


RINNAH (7m).—A Judahite, one of the sons of 
Shimon, 1 Ch 4% The LXX (B ’Avd, A Ῥαννών) 
inakes him the son of Hanan, taking the following 
ji072 thus (vids dave [’Avdy]) instead of making it a 
proper name, BEN-HANAN, as AV and RY. 


RIPHATH (non; A 'Ῥιφάθ, D ’Epipdé).—One of 
the sons of Gomer, Gn 10%. The parallel passage, 
1 Ch 1°, reads Diphath (np, so RV, but AV Riph- 
ath); but this is certainly an ancient scribal error, 
easily explicable as due to an interchange of 1 and 
Ὁ The LXX (B ’Epecpae, A Ῥιφαέ) and Vulgate 
(fiphath) support this view. 

The ethnographical sense of Riphath is uncer- 
tain. Perhaps the view of Josephus (Ant. 1. vi. 1) 
that the Riphans (?.e. Paphlagonians) are meant 
is still the most plausible. Bochart and Lagarde 
think of the Bithynian river Rhebas, which falls 
into the Black Sea, and the district Rhebantia in 
the Thracian Bosporus; but, as Dillmann remarks, 
this appears to be too far west for the position of 
Riphath between ASHKENAZ (? Phrygia) and To- 
GARMAH (Ὁ W. Armenia). A widely-held opinion, 
which makes its appearance as early as the Book 
of Jubilees, identified Riphath with the fabulous 
Riphzan mountains, which were supposed to form 
the northern boundary of the earth. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

RISSAH (nm; B Δεσσά, AF ‘Peood).—A camping 
place of the children of Israel, noted only in Nu 
3371-22, It has been proposed to identify it with 
fasa in the Peutinger Tables, on the road from 
the Gulf of Akabah to Jerusalem, or with Ῥῆσα of 
Jos. Ant, XIV. xiil. 9, xv. 2, BJ IL. xill. 8; but 
according to some MSS this place is Opijca. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

RITHMAH (nnn; LXX ‘Pabapd; Vulg. Iethma, 
Nu 3318 !%),—The first of the twelve stations fol- 
lowing Hazeroth which are given in Nu 33 only. 
The name seems to be connected with on5 (AV and 
RY ‘juniper,’ RVm ‘broom’), and to indicate a 

lace where that shrub was found in abundance. 
uch are noted by Robinson (Wady Abu [etaméat) 
and Palmer (Wady Erthéme), but any definite 
identification of this or of the eleven following 
stations must be regarded as very uncertain. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

RIVER.—In the OT this is the AV rendering of 
the following words: 1. 1° or 1%, an Egyptian 
loan-word, which in the singular is always (except 
in Dn 12°%s-6-7, where it means the Tigris) used 
of the Nile: Gn 411- 2-3 dis. 17. 18 Ex 122 93-5 bis 49 bis 
7718. 17. 18 ters 20 Biss 21 ter. 24 bis. 25.28 [Eno 83] 8 (0). 7 (11) 176 
(all JE}, Am 88 95," Is 197 &r 233-1, Jer 46 (Gr. 26] "8, 
ἘΚ 29%>-®, Zec 104%. In all these passages the 
LXX renders by ποταμός (in Ezk 29° °, Zee 104 
ποταμοί) except Is 231°, where a different text 
appears to have been followed. The plur. o> is 
used of the Nile arms or canals: Ex 7:9 8! © [both 

* The proplet’s allusion in these two passages to the rise and 
the fall of the Nile (o’1y ἽΝ) is quite obscured by the AV 
rendering ‘ flood.’ 
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Pj, 15.718 196 37%—2 K 19%4, Nah 38, Ezk 29%: 4bés.* 
6.10 3012, Ps 78, The LXX has in all these pas- 
sages ποταμοί (in Is 7, Ezk 294+ ὃ ποταμός) except 
Is 195, which reads αἱ διώρυχες τοῦ ποταμοῦ, and 37°, 
where the text is mutilated. The same word orm 
is used of watercourses in general in Is 337 (διώ- 
puxes), and is even applied once to shafts or tunnels 
eut in the rock by the miner, Job 28" (cf. δ in v.‘). 

2, 73 (LXX in the following passages ποταμός, 
unless otherwise noted), the most general term for 
Yiver, occurs some 120 timesin the OT. Itis un- 
eertain whether it is derived from a root 173 ‘to 
flow,’ or whether the latter is a denominative from 
“3, which may be a loan-word (ef. Assyr. ndéru, 
‘stream,’ ‘river’). It is used of rivers in general 
in Nu 248 [JE], Job 14" 4029, Ps 7418 7816 ete.; very 
frequently of particular rivers: the river of Eden 
and its branches Gn 2-18-14; the Nile Is 19°; 
esp. the Euphrates (πθ΄) Gn 1516, Dt 1’, Jos 14, 
which is often called 7739 as the river κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν 
(cf. the title ‘the great river,’ diva 7732, in Gn 1515, 
Dt 1’, although this title is once, Dn 10’, applied 
to the Tigris), Gn 3121, Ex 23%, Nu 22°, Jos 243 3: 
1415 [41] ἘΠ, Ezr 86, Neh 27? 3’ (and Aram. 2, 
emphat. aq, Higr 41-11. 16-17-20 and oft.), prob. 
also Gn 3677 (P; see ReEnobotu, No. 2), without 
the art. (poet.) in Is 7%, Jer 216, Mic 7”, Zee 9, 
Ps 72°; the river of Gozan 2 K 178 184, ef. 1 Ch 5%; 
the rivers of Cush Zeph 3 The reference is 
probably to canals in the following: the Chebar 
Rzk 11. 3 510. 23 105. 20. 22 433 ; the Ahava Ezr 921. 81 ᾿ 
the ‘rivers’ of Babylon Ps 137!; the gates of the 
‘rivers’ of Nineveh Nah 27 (BA πύλαι τῶν πόλεων, 
N* π. τ. ποταμῶν), as niai is used of the canals of 
Egypt in Ex 719 81 (δ) (in both || αὐ). In Job 28! 
“he (the miner) bindeth the streams (ni773) that they 
trickle not,’ the reference is to underground water 
which is prevented by the use of lime or clay from 
percolating into the mine (A. B. Davidson, ad foc.). 
The o1703 in Aram-naharaim (Gn 24", Dt 234 [both 
Mecororapia], Jg 3° [B ποταμοὶ Συρίας, A 2. Meco- 
ποταμία ποταμῶν], Ps 60 [1016 ; Μεσοποταμία Zupias]) 
was probably meant by the Hebrew writers to 
have a dual sense (‘Aram of the two rivers,’ these 
being probably [see Dillm. on Gn 24!°] the Euph- 
rates and the Chaboras), but the original ending 
may have been a plural one (ἢ ---), as would appear 
to be implied by the Tel el-Amarna Na-ri-ma, 
Nahrima, and the Egyp. Nirima. 

3. 703 (etym. uncertain) is used either (a) of a 
torrent of rushing water or (0) of a valley through 
which a torrent flows or has flowed, a ‘torrent- 
valley’ (modern wédy).t For this latter sense ef. 
Gn 26)" 19) Nu 13° 44 2112 329, Dt 1533 2% (see Driver’s 
note ; so Jos 12? 13% 16 [same phrases]; v.” is un- 
certain [see Driver’s note], so Jos 127 (294 time)) 312. 16 
Gia Sine) 44 [as 29), 29K 10", For AV *river(s)’ 
RV substitutes the very misleading tr. ‘ brook(s)’ 
in Nu 345, Dt 10’, Jos 15% 16° 179194, 1 K 8%, 
2K 247, 2Ch 78, Am 64, Ezk 4715 4875, and the 
equally misleading ‘valley’ in Dt 274-86 dis 38.12 448, 
Jos 19} 2bis 139 dis. 16 dis, OK 1038. The use of bn: 
in the sense (a) above (reproduced by the LXX in 
the following passages, unless otherwise noted, by 
χειμάρρους ΟΥ χείμαρρος) may be illustrated by its 
application to the Kishon Jg 4% 18 521 tr, Ps 83! (9) ; 
to Elijah’s stream Cherith 1 Κα 1734-567, which 
was liable to dry up in summer, ef, Sir 40" (ποταμός): 
to water bursting from the rock Ps 78” (jj 52). Pre- 
fixed to another word, it 1s often used in the sense 
(6) above: Nahkal Arnon Nu 21" [here plur.], Dt 274 
(φάραγξ) 86 28. 12. 16 448. Jos 191.2 139: 16 OK 1033. Ν. 
Esheol (‘ Wady of the Cluster’) Nu 32°, Dt 1535 (both 
Φάραγξ βότρυος"); N. hashshittim, ‘Wady of the 
Acacias ’J1 4 (3)!§ (χειμάρρος τῶν σχοίνων) ; N. Besor 


* Cornill, following the LXX, deletes tbe last clause of the | 


MT, in which OX occurs a third time. 
t See Driver on Am 524, 


18 30%1%2!, NV. Gad 28 24°; N. Gerar Gn 26"; 
N. Zered Nu 21", Dt 214 (LXX in last five 

assages φάραγξ) ; VN. Jabbok Gu 3274, Dt 297 316, 

os 12%; Δ΄. Kidron 28 15%, 1K 2% 15% ][9®, 
2 K 23% 12, 2 Ch 15'* 2918 304, Jer 31 (38) ® (νάχαλλ) ; 
N. Kanah Jos 16° 17° (φάραγξ) ; N. Sorek Jg 164 
(B ᾿Αλσωρήχ, A ὁ χειμαρρο(υ)ς Σωρήχ); N. ha-Arabah 
Am 6! fdub.; Wellh. would read NV. Alizraim; 
LXX ὁ χειμαρρο(υ)ς τῶν δυσμῶν]. The familiar river 
(RV ‘brook’ except in Jth 19 ‘river’) of Egypt 
is NN. Mizraim (modern lWady el-Arish). See 
EGypt (RIVER oF). 55] is once, Job 284, used of 
a miner's shaft (cf. the use of oie in ν. 1). 

4.5. 233", by-form 52% or Sax (root 5a’ ‘flow ’ [?]). 
The former occurs only in Jer 178 ‘he shall be as a 
tree planted by the waters (0, ὕδατα), and that 
spreadeth out his roots by the river’ (Saxby, ἐπὶ 
ixudda, ‘to moisture’); the latter only in Dn 82.8.6 
(Theod. transliterates τὸ Οὐβάλ, LXX has ἡ πύλη). 

6. pax, from a root p5x ‘to hold,’ is a poetical 
word, whose nearest English equivalent is perhaps 
‘channel,’ the original idea being that of holding 
or confining waters.* It thus denotes, primarily 
at least, the stream-bed rather than the stream. 
Its occurrences are: Ps 1810 (16) (where for ‘ channels 
of waters,’ O07 *p'ex, we should read, as in 28 2916 
‘channels (1.6. bed) of the sea,’ δ΄. The LXX has in 
the latter ἀφέσεις θαλάσσης, and in the former πηγαὶ 
ὑδάτων) 41} (AV and RV ‘brooks,’ LXX πηγαί) 1264 
(AV and RV ‘streams,’ LAX χειμάρρους), J] 17° 
4 (3)8 (in both AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘brooks,’ LXX 
ἀφέσεις), Ca 54 (AV ‘rivers,’ IV ‘brooks,’ LAX 
πληρώματα), Job 6 (adn; ‘x ‘channel of torrents,’ 
LXX χειμάρρους), Is 87 (AV and RV ‘channels,’ 
LXX ¢dpayt), Ezk 68 3112 32% 3418 358 364 6 (AV in 
all the Ezekiel passages has ‘rivers,’ RV ‘water- 
courses,’ LXX φάραγξ in all except 3112, where it 
has πεδίον). 

7. 1o3, from root [355] ‘divide,’ cf. the proper 
name PELEG and the explanation of it given by J 
in Gn 10%, This word means an artificial water- 
course, a canal formed for the purpose of irrigation. 
Its occurrences are: Job 298 (‘rivers of oil,’ LXX 
simply γάλα) : Ps 1° (AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘streams,’ 
LXX διέξοδοι) 461 (‘there is a river [773] whose 
streams [8 058, LXX ὁρμήματα, arms or branches 
led from the river through the surrounding land] 
make glad the city of our God’) 65! 5") (ποταμός, see 
below) 119%* (‘mine eyes run down with rivers 
[LXX διέξοδοι] of waters’), borrowed from or 
quoted in La 3% (LAX ἀφέσεις. The figure in 
these two passages is probably that of the tears in 
their flow tracing furrows on the cheek); Pr 518 
(‘should thy springs be scattered abroad, thy 
streams of water [LXX téara] in the street?’ an 
exhortation to conjugal fidelity, addressed probably 
to the husband, who is cautioned against seeking 
pleasure from sources outside his own house; see 
the various interpretations discussed in Wildeboer 
or Toy) 211 (‘the king’s heart is in the hand of 
the LORD as the watercourses’; so RV, which 
brings out the meaning more clearly than the 
AV ‘rivers’; LXX ὁρμὴ ὑδάτων); Is 805 (LAX 
ὕδωρ διαπορευόμενον, || ὈῚ 31) 32? (‘as rivers of 
water in a dry place,’ LAX ὕδωρ φερόμενον) ‘There 
is some doubt as to Jg 5! and Job 20. In the 
former of these passages AV has ‘for (m. ‘in’) the 
divisions of Reuben,’ RV ‘by the watercourses of 
Reuben,’ m35 being here and in Job 2017 taken in 
both versions as the plural of 7252, a supposed by- 
form of 25s, but it is not improbable that we should 
at least in Jg 5 vocalize nisb= (ef. 2 Ch 35% 12), 
giving the meaning of ‘divisions’ in the sense of 
clans or families. In Jeg 5 the LAX has μερίδες, 
and in v.18 διαιρέσεις, While in Job 20" it reads ἄμελξις 

*Tbhe word ΓΞΝ is used figuratively of the bones of the 


hippopotamus, as being hollow, Job 4018, and of the furrow3 
between the scales of the crocodile, 417 (15), 
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νομάδων, after which Duhm emends to ny abn 


For the river system of Palestine, see vol. iii. 


‘milk of the pastures.’ But Dillm., Budde, and | p. 642f., and for an account of particular rivers the 


most tr. ‘streams,’ viz. of honey, etc., as explained 
in v. (οἵ, 29%). In Ps 651°) ‘the river of God’ 
(o'ndy abs) is the channel or conduit by which rain 
is poetically supposed to be conducted from its 
reservoirs in the heavens (ef. Job 38% *‘ Who hath 
cleft a conduit for the rain?’), See Driver, Par. 
Pesali. ad loc. 

8. noyn. The proper meaning of this word is 
‘conduit’ (from Hiphil of 7>y), and it is so rendered 
by both AV and RV in 2 K 18!" 20°, Is 75 36? (LXX, 
except Is 75, where ‘ conduit’ is not expressed, vdpa- 
ywyds). In Job 38% AV has ‘ water-course,’ RV 
‘channel’ (poet. forrain), LX X ῥύσις ; in Ezk 314 AV 
‘little rivers,’ RV ‘ channels’ (for irrigation), LXX 
συστέματα. In 1K 18%* 55-38 the same Heb. term 
is used for the ‘trench’ round Elijah’s altar (LXX 
θάλασσα) : but in Jer 30 [Gr. 37] 13 46 [Gr. 26] © it 
(really a diff. word) means either new flesh or plaister 
(something coming up, or placed on the wound) ; 
LKX ὠφελίε)ια, confusing with nbym from Jf Op. 

In the NT ‘river’ occurs only in Mk 15, Jn 788." 
Ac 163%, Rev 819 013 164-12 991-2, in all of which it is 
the tr. of ποταμός. The imagery of Rev 22)! js 
borrowed from Gn 2% and from the vision in Ezk 47. 

Rivers serve in Scripture, as they have done in 
all ages, to fix boundaries: Gn 1518, Ex 23°, Nu 345, 
Dt 1? o& 11%, Jog 15 10] 15* 105 17* IO", Je 4%, 
2§ 1015. 1 K 421-24 806. ὁ K 10% 247, Ezr 419, Neh ΟἿ 
etc.; they are utilized for bathing Ex 2°, for 
drinking 71.8.31. αὶ 17%, for fishing Ex 718-21, Ly 
1119, Ke 1’, Ezk 29*5, and for irrigation (see 
above); they serve as means of defence Nah 33, 
and as a highway for navigation Is 187; a river 
side appears as a place of prayer in Ac 16%, 

Besides the instances of figurative employment 
of the word ‘river’ which have been referred to 
above, the following may be noted:—In Jer 4678 
the rising of the Nile is used as a symbol of an 
Egyptian invasion ; cf. the similar use in Is 87 of 
‘the river’ to typify the invading hosts of Assyria, 
and the language used in Jer 47"; in Is 43? (cf. Ps 
661?) rivers are a type of danger or afiliction ; in 
Is 599 a manifestation of Jehovah is compared to 
a ay 193, the probable rendering being that of RV 
‘He shall come as a rushing stream, which the 
breath of the Lorp driveth’ (AV ‘when the 
enemy sliall come in like a flood, the spirit of the 
Lorp shall lift up a standard against him’; see 
the Comm. ad loe.); in Ps 46°) a river (793) is a 
type of Jehovah’s favour; in Job 298, Ps 119%, 
La 3 (all obs), Mie 67, Job 20” (both ovdn3) 
‘rivers’ typify abundance; in Am 5” righteous- 
ness is compared to a perennial torrent (203); a 
well-spring of wisdom and a flowing torrent, (5n3) 
are coupled in Pr 18*; a river (133) is a symbol of 
peace in [5 48:35 66; the breath of Jehovah is 
compared in Is 8038 to an overflowing torrent, and 
in v.22 to a torrent of brimstone (both $n3). 

The by:ba ὉΠ), lit. ‘torrents of Belial,’ of 2 8 295 
is a doubtful phrase. It is generally explained as 
‘torrents of worthlessness (=wickedness),’ but 
Cheyne (Hzpositor, 1895, p. 485 ff., see also Hapos. 
Times, viii. [1897], p. 423f., and Encyc. Bibl. art. 
‘ Belial’) discovers a mythological allusion in the 
expression and renders it ‘streams of the under- 
world,’ identifying Belial with the Babylonian 
goddess Belili, whom he connects with the under- 
world. Hommel agrees with this identification, 
but Cheyne’s interpretation is opposed by Baudissin 
and Jensen (see Pi? E*, s. ‘Belial,’ and the articles 
by all four scholars in the Hapos. Times, ix. pp. 
40 ff., 91 f., 283f., 3382, 567). 


*The quotation ‘Out of his belly,’ etc., may represent the 
general sense of such OT passages as ls 443 551 5811, Jer 215, 
Ezk 3625. 4718., J] 218f 31f, Zec 131 148—the series resting 
ultimately (Westcott) on Ex 176, Nu 201!, 


articles under their respective names. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
RIVER OF EGYPT.—See Ecaypt (RIVER OF), 
and add that in RV of Am 88 95 the Nile is called 
the ‘ River of Egypt’ (Οὐ si, AV badly ‘ flood’). 


RIZIA (a1; B Paced, A ‘Paoid).—An Ashierite, 
1 Ch 733, 


RIZPAH (πϑν; LXX Pecgd, except 28 915, 
where A has ‘Ped¢a0).—A concubime of king Saul. 
She is called the daughter of Aiah (2 8 37 214), 
which may imply that she was a descendant of 
that Hivite clan in the S.E. of Palestine from 
which Esau is said to have taken one of his wives 
(Gn 36? [R)). 

When the Philistines struck down the kingdom 
of Saul, and David established himself in Hebron, 
Rizpah inust have withdrawn to Mahanaim among 
the few who clung to the ruined house. For (28 
3°") when Abner held towards Ishbosheth the 
position, and was suspected of cherishing the de- 
signs, of a Mayor of the Palace, some who doubted 
his loyalty accused him of having entered into an 
intrigue with his dead master’s concubiue, The 
sting of the accusation lay in the fact that such an 
alliance was regarded at that period as a sure step 
toward claiming the throne (cf. 28 16%, an 
especially 1 K 2°). 

At a later period in David’s reign (the exact 
date of the incident 1s uncertain, since the story is 
found in an appendix to the history of David), a 
three years’ famine fell upon the land (2 8 9118.). 
The oracle, when consulted, decided that J” was 
angry with His people, and that the cause of that 
anger was to be found in the fact that Saul, 
instead of remaining true to the oath of the con- 
gregation (Jos 9), had deprived the Gibeonites of 
the privileges which the oath secured them, and 
had oppressed this clan. David accordingly ap- 
proached the Gibeonites with offers to stanch the 
feud. These rejected all money compensation, 
and, denying that they had any quarrel with 
Israel at large, demanded the blood of the guilty 
house. Seven descendants of Saul—five of them 
sons of Merab; two, Armoni and Mephibosheth, 
sons of Rizpali~—were thereupon seized and de- 
livered over to their vengeance. The Gibeonites 
brought them up to Gibeon, which, from its name 
‘the hill of God,’ evidently bore a sacro-sanct 
character, and there exposed * the seven before J”, 
To the rock on this hill the unhappy Lizpah 
resorted, and, spreading her mourning cloak of 
sackcloth, kept dreary watch beneath her dead to 
scare from their prey the wheeling vultures of the 
daytime, the prowling jackals of the night. The 
judicial execution had taken place in the early 
days of barley harvest. It lends a sharper touch 
to the picture, if one can see the reapers come 
and go in the fields, while above them the silent 
woman crouched beside her dead, whose death was 
to avert the curse from those fields. For she must 
watch on the height until the merciful rain of 
heaven signalled the end. The fall of rain is not 
inserted as a mere mark of the length of her 
guard; it is not ‘the periodie rains in October’ 
which are referred to. Probably it is mentioned 
as the sign from which men concluded that the 
famine-drought was broken, that the sacrifice was 
effectual, that the anger of J” was averted from 
His land, and that now at last the mother might 
cease from her fearful watch. A. C. WELCH. 


*The word used is rare and uncertain in its meaning. It 
occurs again Nu 254. The likelicst sense is the general one 
‘exposed.’ Probably the method of actual execution was not 
mentioned, because so well known as to need no detailed 
explanation. See, further, arb. HANGING. 
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ROAD. (Anglo-Sax. rad, a journey, literally ‘a 
riding,’ from ridan to ride) is found in AV only 
once, 1 § 27°‘ Whither have ye made a road to- 
day?’ The sense is a riding into a country with 
hostile intent, a ‘raid’*(so RV). Cf. Calderwood, 
Hist. 148, ‘All who were under the danger of the 
lawes for the roade of Ruthven were charged to 
crave pardon’; and Spenser, FQ VI. villi. 35— 

‘In these wylde deserts where she now abode, 
There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 


Of stealth and spoile, and making nightly rode 
Into their neighbours borders.’ 


See WAY. 


ROBBER, ROBBERY.—See CRIMES AND PUN- 
ISHMENTS, vol. i. p. 522°. 


ROBBERS OF CHURCHES.—See CHURCHES 
(ROBBERS OF). 


ROCK.—In the OT this is the AV tr. of the 
following terms :—1. won, properly ‘flint.’ AV 
renders by ‘rock’ only in Job 28° ‘he (the miner) 
putteth forth his hand upon the rock (RV ‘ flint,’ 
AVm “ flinty rock’), he overturneth the mountains 
by the roots’ (cf. v.’° ‘he cutteth out channels 
among the rocks,’ nivs). The combination 'n 7% 
‘rock of flint’ (so AV and RV, LXX πέτρα ἀκρότομος, 
ef. Wis 114) occurs in Dt 8%, and Ἣν ’n (|| yo), 
lit. ‘flint of rock’ (AV and RV ‘$ flinty rock,’ 
LXX στερεὰ πέτρα) in 32%, In the only other two 
instances in which the Heb. word occurs, ‘n stands 
alone: Ps 1148 (|| ns; AV and RV ‘flint,’ LXX 
ἀκρότομος), Is 50’, where it is used as a symbol of 
firmness, ‘therefore have I set my face like a 
flint’ (στερεὰ πέτρα ; ef. Ezk 3° ‘as an adamant 
harder than flint [18, πέτρα] have I made thy fore- 
head’). See, further, art. FLINT. 

2. [3] only in plur. o3. This, which is per- 
naps an Aram. loan-word (x33 képhd, cf. the NT 
Kephas, see art. PETER in vol. 111, p. 756), occurs 
only in Jer 4” ‘they climb up upon the rocks’ 
(for refuge ; LXX πέτραι), and in Job 30° of one of 
the dwelling-places of a race of outcasts (|) on 
‘caves’; on cave-dwellers or Troglodytes, see 
Driver, Deut, 37f.), cf. 248 ‘they embrace the 
rock (ὭΣ, πέτρα) for want of a shelter.’ In 808 the 
LXX has a shorter text than the Hebrew, the whole 
verse reading ὧν οἱ οἶκοι αὐτῶν ἦσαν τρῶγλαι πετρῶν. 

3. νῷ is once rendered ‘rock’ by AV, namely 
Jg 678 ‘build an altar upon the top of this rock’ 
(τι, ‘strong place,’ RV ‘strong hold,’ B τὸ Maovéx, A 
τὸ ὄρος Mawx). The reference is probably toa natural 
stronghold rather than to a fortification (Moore). 
The word tye ‘place of refuge’ (if from ,/ ny) or 
‘strong place’ (if from ny) occurs elsewhere only in 
the Prophetical books (21 times) and in Proverbs 
(once) and Psalms (9 times). For tivp ὭΣ, applied 
to God, see below. Cf. also art. MAUZZIM. 

4, νῦν, the nearest English equivalents of which 
are ‘cliff’ and ‘crag.’ The ideas of steepness and 
inaccessibility are connected with the word, at 
least in earlier passages, although in later ones it 
has at times a more general sense. In the follow- 
ing passages ybp is used (LXX, wherever ‘rock’ 
is expressed, has πέτρα, unless otherwise noted): 
Niu 908 dis. 10 bis. 11 [411] P], Neli 915, Ps 7816 (v.15 yx), of 
the rock struck by Moses; in the similar narra- 
tive, Ex 17° [E] ms is used, and so in Dt 835, 
Ps 7815 (v.16 ybo) 2° 105"! 1148, Is 4851 > fon the later 
Jewish legends regarding this rock, see below on 
1Co 104). In Nu 247 [JE] the words of Balaam 
with reference to the Kenites, ‘strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thy nest (Aen, a characteristic 
word-play) is set in the rock,’ allude to the safety 


J. HASTINGS. 


Ὁ Raid is of Scand. origin. Raid, says Skeat, was the northern 
Border word, ‘road’ being used in the south; but the first 
quotation above is Scottish, and yet ‘road’ is used. 
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of birds and their nests on inaccessible clifls, cf., 
for the same figure, Ca 91", Jer 48 [Gr. 28]*8 49 
[Gr. 29]15, Ob’, Job 39%. Dt 32 [JE] ‘ He made 
him to suck honey out of the crag’ (ybp; [| ‘ oil out 
of the rock of flint,’ νοι 1) lias in view the stores 
of honey that are found in Palestine in the caves 
and fissures of the dry limestone rocks (ef. Ps 81} 
38), and the fact that the olive flourishes cven in 
rocky soil (cf. Job 29% Ἣν, LXX τὰ ὄρη); see Driver, 
Deut. ad loc. The yo of Jg 1%, 2 K 147, Is 161 49" 
(in the first two passages with the art. in both MT 
and LXX) is very frequently taken to be Petra, 
the rock-built capital of Edom (see art. SELA). 
But while this might suit the two passages in 
Isaiah (but see Dillm. ad loc.), and is very appro- 
priate to 2 KX 14’, it appears quite impossible to tit 
such an identification to the situation of Jg 15", 
There are strong reasons for taking ‘the cliif’ in 
this last passage to be some prominent cliff near 
the south end of the Dead Sea, perhaps the modern 
es-Safieh (see Buhl, Gesch. d. Edom. 20, and Moore, 
Judges, ad loc.). In Jg 6539 (probably a late inter- 
polation) y29, but in v.74 Ἣν (and so in 13% of 
Manoah’s sacrifice), is used of the rock on which 
Gideon offered lis sacrifice ; the fissure of the cliif 
ETAM was one of Samson’s places of refuge, Je 
15% 11, 1 ef, 20% 47213 the crag RIMMON to which 
the Benjamites fled, 1S 13° the crags where the 
Israelites took refuge from the Philistines, 2375 
the crag in the Wilderness of Maon to which 
David fled from Saul [on Sela-haminahlekoth of 
v.78 see art. under that name], 1 Ch 11" the rock 
at Adullam, Is 27! (|) 1%, and so in vv. 19) the 
crags to which men are to flee from before the 
Lorp, Jer 16 the refuge from which the 
Israelites arc to be hunted, 48 [Gr. 31]* the 
crags for which Moab is to abandon her cities 
(cf. 21%). Crags are spoken of as the haunt of 
bees Is 719 (cf. Dt 3918. above), conies (Hyrax 
Syriacus) Pr 30°, wild goats Job 39!, Ps 104%, ef. 
1 § 24? (11s); sepulchres are hewn in rocks, Is 22); 
a rock is a type of hardness, Jer 5° ‘they have 
made their faces harder than a rock’; precipitation 
from a rock appears as a form of execution in 
2 Ch 9532 (κρημνός), ef. (2) Jer 51 (Gr. 98] 35, and see 
art. HANGING in vol. 11. p. 298; the feet set upon 
a rock typify security, Ps 40°), οἵ, 27° 613 (both 
my) ; crags were splintered by the storm in Elijah’s 
vision, 1 K 19"; the shadow of a great crag is 
grateful in a weary land, Is 32°; cliffs are strong 
places of defence, Is 3816 [for the two crags of 
18 144 sce BozEz and SENEH]; the clefts of the 
rocks in the wadis were the scene of the sacrifice 
of children, Is 57°; in a hole of the rock Jeremiah 
was to hide his girdle, Jer 134; the word of the 
LORD is compared to a hammer that breaketh a 
crag in pieces, Jer 23%; in Ezk 247 the blood of 
Jerusalem’s idolatrous sacrifices is compared to 
blood shed upon a bare rock (ἐπὶ λεωπετρίαν), which 
does not sink into the earth but continues to cry 
to heaven for vengeance, ef. the threatening in the 
following verse; Ezk 965: 11 declare that Tyre is 
to become a bare rock (yp ons, λεωπετρία), there 
being here a punning allusion to the name of the 
elty (Tyre=1s=s=‘rock’); the question ‘do 
horses run upon crags ?’ introduces in Am 6" a re- 
proach for conduct of a thoroughly unnatural kind. 

5. ὭΣ 15 best reproduced by ‘ rock,’ having all the 
senses (except, of course, the gcological one) which 
that word bears in English. In many instances 
it is synonymous with ybp (see the numerous 
parallel occurrences of the two terms quoted 
above), but there are some passages where Ἣν 
occurs in which y,9 could not have been suitably 
used, at least by early writers. Besides the 
occurrences of the word which have been already 
noted, 1% is used: of the rock where Moses had 


' a partial vision of the glory of Jahweh, Ex 9221. 2 
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[J]; of the rocky summit (κορυφὴ ὀρέων) from which 
Balaam looked down upon the camp of Israel, 
Nu 23° [JE]; of the rock OREB where the Midian- 
ite prince Oreb was slain, Jg 7% (Σούρ), Is 10°; of 
the rock where Saul’s seven sons were ‘hanged’ 
(see HANGING in vol. ii. p. 298°) by the Gibeonites, 
and where Rizpah kept her ghastly watch, 28 21°; 
in Job 14 the removing of the rock out of its 
place is an accompaniment of the wearing down of 
a mountain by slow natural forces, while in 18! 
the question ‘shall the rock (τὰ ὄρη) be removed 
out of its place?’ is tantamount to ‘shall the con- 
stitution of tle world be subverted ?’; the custom 
of cutting inscriptions on rocks, of which so many 
examples are known, is referred to in Job 19%; 
rocks are the shelter of a class of outcasts, Job 248, 
see under No. 2, above; in Pr 30% the way of a 
serpent over a rock (z.¢. its mysterious movements, 
without the aid of feet) is one of the four things 
which the writer cannot understand ; Jehovah is to 
be a stone of stumbling (433 738) and a rock of 
offence (?vi2 x) to both the houses of Israel ; in 
Is 51} Abraham is called the rock (see vol. iii. p. 
795”, “ Additional Note’) whence Israel was hewn ; 
the perennial snow on the rocky summit of 
Lebanon is mentioned in Jer 18"; the rocks are 
broken asunder (Nowack [emending the text] 
‘kindled’) by the fury of the LORD, when it is 
poured out like fire, Nah 1°. 

We have reserved till now those passages in which 
the term ‘rock’ is figuratively used of God. These 
are the following. The word yo is used in 2 § 22? 
L=Ps 18" ὦ) (crepéwua)] 314 6) (κραταίωμα) 42!) (Αντι- 
λήμπτωρ) 1718 (στερέωμα). The term employed is x 
in D6 8Q* 15. 18. 30.51 (a)) θεός, ef, v.27), 1S 2? (Ὁ δίκαιος), 
28 22% (φύλαξ) 83 (κτίστης) [=Ps 1883 .(81) (Aeds)] “ἴ 
(φύλαξ) [=Ps 185 (66) (@eds)] 938 (θεός), Ps 19504) 
(βοηθός) 281 (θεός) 819 () (θεὸς ὑπερασπιστής) G2? (2)» 1 (6). 8 (1) 
(all θεός) 715 (θεὸς ὑπερασπιστής) 13.9 (θεός) 78* 
(βοηθός) 8951 (66) (ἀντιλήμπτωρ) 9910 (15) (θεός) 9433 (βοηθός) 
95! 144: (both θεός), Is 1719 (βοηθός) 264 (ἢ μέγας) 8053 
(θεός) 448 (LX X om.), Hab 1!*(LXX om.). In some 
of these passages it has been contended that zur 
has the force of a proper (Divine) name. Hommel, 
for instance, in support of his claim that a certain 
class of personal names found in P, which have 
been widely suspected of being late and artificial, 
are bona jide ancient Hebrew survivals, brings 
forward two compound names to show the exist- 
ence in early times of a Divine name Zur. These 
are Zuri-addana, from a 5. Arabian inscription 
not later than B.c. 800, and Air- (or Bar-) Zur, 
from Zinjerli (8th cent. B.c.). But, while Hommel 
has rendered a service by calling attention to these 
names, one does well to remember that, whatever 
they may prove for the period and the place to 
which they belong, it is very questionable whether 
they justify the inference that Zur was used in a 
similar sense by the early Hebrews, and it remains 
as doubtful as before whether names like Pedahzur, 
Elizur, Zuricl, and Zuri-shaddai, Nu 1%% 10 3% 
[why are these the only instances in the OT of 
compounds with ger, and why are they confined to 
P?], were at any time, and much more in ecerly 
times, prevalent in Israel. To the present writer 
the probability appears to be that, as far as the 
OT is concerned, Dt 32 is the source to which all 
the above passages may be traced back; and 
neither in Dt 89.3.18 nor in Hab 112, the passages 
which plead most strongly in favour of Hommel’s 
view, does it seem to be necessary to take zur asa 
Divine name in the proper sense. The circum- 
stance that seda’ and gur are both employed in the 
sense we are examining (sometimes even side by 
side, e.g. Ps 18?@) [ef. v.%] 715, strengthens the 
conclusion that in all the instances cited we have 
to do simply with one of those metaphors of which , 
Webrew writers are so fond. ‘It (zur) designates | 


Jehovah, by a forcible and expressive figure, as 
the unchangeable support or refuge of His servants, 
and is used with evident appropriateness where 
the thought is of God’s unvarying attitude towards 
His people. The figure is, no doubt, like crag, 
stronghold, high place, etc., derived from the 
natural scenery of Palestine’ (Driver, Deut. 350; 
similarly Bertholet and Steuernagel. Hommel’s 
contentions will be found stated in his AHT, 
ΒΡ. 300, 319f., where he opposes the views of 

. Buchanan Gray contained in HPN, 195f.; 
Gray replies to Hommel in the Hzpositor, Sept. 
1897, p. 173ff.: cf. also Whitehouse’s view, as 
ee in art. PILLAR in the present work, 
vol. 111. p. 8815). 

In the NT ‘rock’ always represents πέτρα. Its 
occurrences are as follows: Mt 74 || Lk 6** as a 
type of a sure foundation, in Jesus’ simile of the 
two buildings; Mt 16% ‘upon this rock I will 
build my church’ [this passage is exhaustively 
discussed in art. PETER in vol. iii. p. 758]; Mt 27° 
the rocks were rent by the earthquake at the 
Crucifixion ; Mt 27° || Mk 15% Joseph’s tomb was 
hewn out in the rock, ef. Is 22°; Lk 8% 18 part of 
the seed scattered by the sower fell ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν, 
‘upon rock,’ which is interpreted by the ἐπὶ ra 
πετρώδη of Mt 13°-?° [the expression means places 
where only a thin coating of soil covered the 
underlying rock, hence RV appropriately ‘rocky 
places’ ; AV infelicitously ‘stony places,’ which 
suggests ground in which a number of loose stones 
were found]; Ro 9 ‘As it is written, Behold I 
lay in Zion a stone of stumbling (λίθον προσκόμματος) 
and a rock of offence (πέτραν σκανδάλου), where 
Is 814 and 28:0 appear to be in view asin 1 P 25:8, 
in Rev 6% the caves and rocks of the mountains 
play the same part as in Is 2" and as the moun- 
tains and hills in Hos 108 (ef. Lk 23%), Finally, 
there is 1Co 101, where St. Paul says of the 
Israelites who were led by Moses through the 
wilderness that ‘they did all drink the same 
spiritual drink, for they drank of a spiritual rock 
that followed them: and the rock was Christ’ (ériwov 
γὰρ ἐκ πνευματικῆς ἀκολουθούσης πέτρας, ἡ πέτρα δὲ ἣν ὁ 
Χριστός). Not only does St. Paul here spiritualize 
the smitten rock and the water that flowed from 
it, giving to these a Eucharistic sense (cf. the 
foreshadowing of Baptism which he discovers 
in the Passage of the Red Sea and the Pillar of 
Cloud, v.!, and St. Peter’s treatment of the Deluge 
and the Ark, 1 P 8529.23ὴ 1 but he has drawn upon 
later Jewish expansions of the OT story. Neither 
in Ex 17° nor in Nu 20% is it hinted even that 
the water continued to flow from the rock after 
the temporary occasion for it had passed (contrast 
the case of Jg 1513). Jewish haggdda, however, went 
much beyond this, deseribing how the rock accom- 
panied the Israelites all through their march (cf. 
St. Paul’s ἀκολουθούση πέτρα), and how, wherever the 
Tabernacle was pitched, the princes came and sang 
totherock, ‘Spring up, O well, sing ye unto it,’ where- 
upon the waters gushed forth afresh (Bammidbar 
rabba Nu 21: Delitzsch in ZK W, 1882, Ὁ. 4551); 
Driver, Expos. Jan. 1899, p. 15 ff. ; Thackeray, Sz. 
Paul and Contemp. Jew. Thought, 2041f.; the Comm. 
on 1 Corinthians; ef., for instances of similar Jewish 
fancies, Schiirer, GJV 8 ii. 343 [HJUP II. 1. 844). 

RV substitutes ‘rocky ground’ for AV ‘rocks’ 
in Ac 27" as tr. of τραχεῖς τόποι (lit. ‘rough places’), 
and ‘hidden rocks’ for AV ‘spots’ (Vulg. macule) 
in Jude! as tr. of σπιλάδες [the AV rendering was, 
no doubt, influenced by the parallel passage 2 P 
213; see the Comm. ad Joc.]. J. A. SELBIE. 


*In the last clause of this verse the true reading is διὰ τὸ 
καλῶς οἰκοδομῆσθαι αὐτήν (RV ‘ because it had been well builded }), 
not τεθεμεελίωτο γὰρ ἐπὶ τὴν πέτρων (AV ‘for it was founded upon ἃ 
rock’), which has been introduced from Mt 725. 

+ St. Paul follows similar methods of interpretation and 
argument in Ro 105 and Gal 4294. 
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ROD (nup matteh, δ! makkel, viv shébet, niygio | 


mish'eneth ; paBé6os)—The rod or staffin the hand 
is the chief emblem of Oriental travel. Thus 
Jacob setting out for Paddan-aram left everything 
behind him except his makke/ (Gn 32"), the Israel- 
ites kept the first Passover feast makkel in hand 


(Ex 12"), and Elisha sent his mzsheneth, the com- | 
panion of his journeys, on before, as if it had been | 


a living friend, to represent him in the chamber of 
death (2 K 4%), The modern Syrian peasant when 
on a journey carries a staff slightly longer than 
that used in Europe. He invariably holds it by 
the thin end, with the hand an inch or two down 
and the thumb often resting on the top. Such a 
manner of grasping the stick is suggestive of de- 
fence; and by the way in which he raises himself 
by means of it in the steep and rough mountain 
path, and pushes himself along when travelling on 
the dusty road of the hot plain, it is evident that 
the walking-stick is also meant to be a support on 
the journey. Protection from danger and some- 
thing to lean upon,—such are the two original 
meanings of the rod or staff. 

In EV the word matteh, used literally, is trans- 
lated ‘rod’ when referring to the rod of Moses 
(Ex 42 and oft.), of Aaron (Ex 7! 1* and oft.), of the 
heads of the tribes (Nu 177°), of Jonathan (18 


of office. The Heb. word is translated ‘sceptre’ 
in Gn 49”, Nu 9417, Ps 458, Is 14°, Ezk 191-14) Am 
15-8 Zee 104, and in RV of Ps 125%. See SCEPTRE. 

These meanings of power, authority, punish- 
ment, or correction are exemplified in 25 7%, 
Job 9% 919 8718 (AVm), Ps 29, Is 114 In Is 11] 
the expression ‘a rod ("»h, of which the only other 
occurrence is Pr 14%, where see Toy’s note) out of 
the stem of Jesse’ is more appropriately rendered 


in RV ‘a shoot out of the stock of Jesse,’ where 


the figure is that of a cut-down stump, which will 
put forth ἃ single flourishing ‘rod.’ Compare, for 
the figure, a»2 in Ezk 19!) 12. 14 i (blooming up into 
a shébet, sceptre of rule). 

Along with lis ‘rod’ or elnb (shabet) the shepherd 
had also his ‘staff’ (mish'encth), which was a 
straight pole about 6 ft. in length. Its service 
was for mountain climbing, for striking trouble- 
some goats and sheep, beating leaves from branches 
beyond the reach of his flock, and especially for 
leaning upon. As he stood clasping the top of his 
stick with both hands, and leaning his head against 
it, his conspicuous and well-known figure gave 
confidence to the sheep grazing around him among 
the rocks and bushes of the wilderness. ‘The 
mishencth is essentially something to lean upon. 
Thus it is the word nsed for Elisha’s staff (2 K 438), 


1437. 43), and is tr. ‘stafl’ in Gn 388%, Is 10! 24 2877 | and it indicates the untrustworthiness of Egypt as 
(as ἃ kind of flail) 30° (for punishment), Hab 3, | a reed of cane for Israel to lean upon (Is 36°), in- 


με 


Ge τῷ 


In the Heb. matteh is coupled with shébct in Is 99 
(of taskmaster; fig. of oppressor; cf. 10°:* 145) 
10 2877 36%, and with makéé in Jer 48" in such a 
way as to imply that the terms were practically 
interchangeable under ordinary circumstances. 

It is in the primitive usage of the shepherd’s 
life thata distinction is found between the ‘rod’ 
and the ‘staff.’ The shepherd carries both, but 
for different purposes. In Ps 23% the ‘rod’ (shébet) 
is a club about 23 ft. long, made from an oak 
sapling, the bulging head being shaped out of the 
stem at the beginning of the root.* ‘The shepherd’s 
shébet, frequently with large-headed nails driven 
into the knob, is his weapon against men and 
animals when in the wilderness with his flock. It 
is worn either suspended by a thong from the 
waistband or inserted in a special sheath or pocket 
in the outer cloak; ef. Lv 27%, and Mie 74, Ezk 20%? 
(last two fig.). The shébct was, further, the staff 
of authority (not necessarily of a king), Jeg 5" and 
perhaps Gn 49, It is seen in the sculptures of 
Assyrian and Egyptian kings, and was the original 
of the military mace and the baton and truncheon 


“This manufacture of the shébef from a young tree might 
suggest that in the metaphorical use of shébet (Arab. sabt), 
‘tribe,’ the reference is to various seedlings with a common 
origin—the tribes of the children of Israel. It is to be noted, 
however, that matteh is equally (183 t.) used for ‘tribe,’ and 

ossibly the original reference in both cases is to a company 
ed by a chief with a staff. See, further, on the relation 
δε Β6ἢ shébet and matteh, Driver in Journ. Phuol, xi. (1882) 


Et eat ire 
how iris et 


Me 
3 
a 
a 
to 


AAAS, 


. Shepherd’s rod or, rather, club (shébet). 
. Shepherd's staff (mish eneth), 
. Common staff (matteh, makkél, or mnish eneth), 


stead of upon the strength of God. In Nu 9118 the 
mish eneth is used by the nobles in digging a well 
(see LAWGIVER); the angel who appeared to 
Manoah carried a misheneth (Jg@ 6"); in Zec 8* the 
mish eneth is characteristic of old age. 

‘He that leaneth upon a staff’? (1053 puno, B 
κρατῶν σκυτάλης) of 25 3° should probably be ‘he 
that handleth the spindle’ (see Driver, ad /oc.), if 
the text be correct, which H. P. Smith (Sam, ad loc.) 
doubts. The references to makkel are generally 
to the ordinary staff* for a journey [in Hos 4:3 
‘their staff declareth unto them,’ there is reference 


to the practice of rhabdomancy], at once protec- 
tive and supporting. Examples are Jacob's staff 


(Gn 32), the statf of the Passover feast (Ex 12%), 
Balaam’s staff (Nu 22%), with which he could support 
himself by resting the end of it on the front of the 
broad Oriental saddle; also probably the staff in 
Davyid’s hand when he went ont to meet Goliath (18 
17:9), for being then on a journey he would lave laid 
aside the more cumbrous shepherd equipment. 

In NT ῥάβδος has the twofold meaning of a staff 
for a journey (Mt 1010, Mk 65, Lk 9°, He 11°) and a 
rod for chastisement (1 Co 4351 [ef. the verb in 2 Co 
21), Rev 2" ΤΟΣ 19"). G. M. MACKIE. 


RODANIM, reading of MT in 1 Ch 17 for the 
Dodanim of Gn 10*, answering to the ‘Pééca of the 
LXX in both passages. See DoDANIM. 


* This is also the word used in Gn 302". of the sticks employed 
by Jacoh in his cattle-breeding artifices. 
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ROE.—This word occurs once in AV (Pr 5", RV 
‘doe’) as the equivalent of aby: ya'alah ; see Don. 
In all other places where ‘roe’ occurs in AV (2S 
B 1 Ch 195 Pr 65, Ca 2% 9.00 86. 75.818} Is 13") it 
is the tr® of zébi or zébiyyah, and in these RV 
also gives ‘roe,’ but in every passage except 28 
218 and 1 Ch 128, with marginal note, ‘gazelle,’ 
which is undoubtedly the correct rendering. See 
GAZELLE, G. E. Post. 


ROEBUCK.—This word, wherever it occurs in 
AYV (Dt 12: 14° 15", 1 K 4%), is the equivalent 
of δι gébi, LXX δορκάς. RV has in all these pas- 
sages consistently tr? zébi ‘ gazelle’ (see GAZELLE). 
‘Roebuck’ is the proper tr® for nom: yahmdr, which 
is rendered by AV ‘fallow deer’ (Dt 145, 1 K 433). 
Tristram (fauna and Flora, p. 4) says that 
yahmur is used by the natives of Carmel for the 
roebuck, which is still found there. One of the 
districts of Carmel is known as Yahmdr, perhaps 
from the former abundance of thisanimal. Conder 
says that the roebuck is called hamdr in Gilead. 
The people about Kdna and ‘Alma, north of 
Carmel, call it wal, which is one of the names of 
the ibex or wild goat, which animal, however, is 
not now found there. In N. Africa yahmdir 15 
synonymous with bakar el-wahsh, Alcephalus bu- 
balus, Pall. From these facts two things are 
evident—({1) That ‘fallow deer’ is not a correct 
tr® of yahmir. The fallow deer is >:x’ayydal (see 
Harr). The first three animals of the list (Dt 145) 
are aya, correctly ὑχ in both AV and RV ‘hart’ ; 
zébi, AV incorrectly ‘roebuck,’ RV _ correctly 
‘gazelle’; and yakmdér, AV incorrectly ‘fallow 
deer,’ RV correctly, as we believe, ‘roebuck.’ The 
LXX (B) gives us no help, as it has only ἔλαφος 
and δορκάς, the equivalents of ’ayydl and zébi, and 
drops out yahmir from the lists. (2) That dubale 
(LAX ATF’ βούβαλος), as proposed by some, is also 
not a correct tr® for yahmur. The bubale is not 
now found west of the Jordan, and only rarely 
east of it. The roebuck is found in considerable 
numbers on both sides of this river. The dzbdale is 
not called yahmezr where found on the confines of 
Palestine. The roebuck is so called both east and 
west of the Jordan. It is most numerous in the 
thickets, in the wadis of Carmel and N.W. Galilee. 

The roebuek, Cervus capreolus, 1... is shaped like 
a gazelle. Its full length is 3 ft. 10 in. from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the rump; height at 
shoulder 2 ft. 4in., at rump 2ft.6m. The horns 
are about as long as the face, on a line with it, and 
have three short branches. The eyes are almond- 
shaped, with point forward. There is no external 
tail. The coccyx is 2 in. long, but is covered by 
the rump fat. The colour is grey, with a reddish- 
brown shade towards the posterior part of the 
rump, and white between τα thighs and on the 
belly. (See figure of a specimen in PEF St, July 
1890, p. 171). G. E. Post. 


ROGELIM (αἰ; Ῥωγελλείμ, A in 28 177 ‘Pw- 
yeelu).—The native place of Barzillai the Gileadite. 
The exact site is unknown ; it probably lay in the 
north of Gilead (2 8 1777 193), 


ROHGAH (Kethibh sam, corrected by Keré to 
ni37: Bom., A ’Oyd).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 733, 


ROIMUS (Pébepos), 1 Es 58, 
Rehum, Ezr 55, or Nehum, Neh 77. 


ROLL.—See WRITING. 


ROMAMTI-EZER (ν ‘n955).—A son of Heman, 
1 Ch 25*+%!, There is reason to believe that this 
and five of the names associated with it are really 
a fragment of a hymn or prayer (see GENEALOGY, 


corresponds to 


III. 23 n.; and ef. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 1438 n.). 


ROMAN (Ῥωμαῖος, esp. Ac 167) 87. 88 9925-29 9327), __ 
Roman citizenship (civitas) might be held in NT 
times (a) by birth, from two Ronian citizens united 
in juste nuntie. There was no connubium, or right 
of Loman marriage (unless specially granted), ex- 
cept with a Roman woman. If the union were 
un-Roman (with a Latin woman, a foreigner, a 
concubine) or unlawful (with a slave, ete.), it gave 
no patria potestas, and the children followed the 
mother’s condition. It might also be held (4) by 
manumission in certain cases, or (c) by grant, 
either to entire cities or districts, or to individuals. 
in reward of political or other services, as to a 
soldier on his discharge. Under Claudius, how- 
ever, Messalina sold the ctvitas, and the price 
gradually fell (Dio, lx. 9) to a ridiculous figure. 
The chief captain (Ac 2278) bought it at a high 
price ; but if St. Paul was born free, it must have 
been held at least by his father (Ramsay, St. Paul, 
30f.). The franchise of Tarsus (Ac 21’ Τουδαῖος, Tap- 
gevs) would not imply the ciwitas as a matter of 
course, for Tarsus was an urhs libera (Pliny, NH v.27). 

The most practical advantage of the civitas in 
NT times was that no citizen could be scourged 
(lex Valeria B.c. 509, lex Percia of uncertain date) 
or put to death by any provincial authority 
without the right of appeal to the emperor. Even 
the prefectus pretorio could not condemn him to 
deportatro, amt the emperor himself commonly had 
him executed by the sword, reserving the cross, 
the fire, and the beasts for slaves and other low 
people. It was illegal when Paul and Silas were 
scourged at Philippi (Ac 16%’), and when Paul was 
to have been examined at Jerusalem by scourging 
(Ae 22" μάστιξιν ἀνετάξεσθαι). In both cases ἀκα- 
τάκριτος is re incognita (Ramsay, St. Paul, 225), for 
it would not have been less illegal after condemna- 
tion. Of the other two scourgings mentioned in 
2Co 1135 nothing further is known. 

The right of appeal to the emperor seems to 
continue neither the old provocatio ad populum, 
which was limited even in republican times by the 
questiones perpetue, and had now become obsolcte, 
nor the old zntercessio of the tribunes, which was 

urely negative, and limited by the first milestone 
— Rome. It seems rather to rest on the general 
authority of the emperor, under the lex de wnperio, 
to do almost anything he should consider ex usu 
reipublice, etc. The appeal was not granted quite 
as ὃ matter of course. Festus confers (Ac 2513) 
with his assessors before deciding (v.” ἔκρινα). 
Once granted, it stopped the case. The governor 
could not even release the accused (Ac 2052, His 
only duty was to draw up a statement of the case 
(apostoli, littere dimissorie—Festus asks Agrippa’s 
help in doing this) and send him to Cesar. St. 
Paul is delivered to a centurion, σπείρης ZeBaorijs— 
one of the legionary centurions employed on de- 
tached service at Rome, and therefore called pere- 
grin from the Roman point of view, and by him 
handed over at Rome to his chief, the ozparomed- 
dpxns (Ac 28%, but om. WH) or princeps peregrin- 
orum (so Mommsen: not the prefectus pretorvo). 

The accused might be kept before trial in (a) 
custodia publica, the common jail, though a man 
of high rank was frequently committed to (ὁ) 
custodia libera as the guest of some citizen who 
would answer for his appearance. Intermediate 
was (c) custodia militaris, where one end of a light 
chain (&Avois) was constantly fastened to his right 
wrist, the other to the left wrist of a soldier (so 
St. Paul, Ac 26” 28, Eph 6”, 2 Ti 1%’). In this 
case he might either be kept in strict custody 


(2 Ti 2’, where Onesiphorus needs diligent search | 


to find St. Paul), ov allowed to live in his own 


ἡ 
' 
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lodgings and receive in them what company l:e | was dominant in parts of the West,—Massilia, 


chose (Ac 2473 283°), The actual trial was before 
the emperor (often in person) and his consiliarii ; 
and each count of the indictment was separately 
examined. 2 Ti 417 seems to say that the prima 
actio against St. Paul had been a failure, though 
the apostle has no hope of escape on the second. 

A false claim of citizenship was a capital crime 
(Suet. Claudius, 25). 

LITERATURE.—Mommsen, Rémische Staatsrecht, 1876-77, and 
or peregrini) Berlin. Akad. Sitzungsber, 1895, p. 501; Willems, 


rovt public Romain, 1883; Karlowa, Rémische Rechtsgesch- 
ichte, 1885; W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 1895. 
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ROMAN EMPIRE (most nearly orbis terrarum, 
ἡ οἰκουμένη, Lk 23 and its people genus humanum, 
as Tac. Ann. xv. 44 Sodio humani generis,’ J1- 
perium populi Romani does not cover the free 
cities, and Romania seems first found Ath. Hisé. 
Ar, 35, and Orosius, Hist. e.g. vii. 43).—Augustus 
left the Empire bounded by the Rhine and the 
Danube, the Euphrates, the African desert, the 
Atlantic, and the North Sea, These limits he 
recommended to his successors, and they were not 
seriously exceeded till Trajan’s time, except that 
the conquest of Britain was begun by Claudius in 
43, and finished as far as it ever was finished at 
the recall of Agricola in 85. Germany had re- 
covered its independence in 9 A.D. by the defeat 
of Varus, and the conquest of Parthia was hardly 
within the range of practical politics. 

Not Rome destroyed the ancient nations, but 
their own wild passions and internecine civil strife. 
The Greeks could make nothing of the liberty 
Flamininus gave them, the Gauls were no better, 
and even Israel—the one living nation Rome did 
crush—was in no very different case in Judea. 
Rome came in as often as not to keep the peace ; 
and when the Empire settled down, it seemed quite 
natural that ‘all the world’ should be subject to 
her. Virgil and Claudian sing with equal en- 
thusiasm her everlasting dominion ; and even the 
Christians firmly believed that nothing but Auti- 
christ’s coming would end it (2 Th 2%), So, 
though she had mutinies enough of armies, Israel 
was almost the only rebel nation. She could mass 
her legions on the great river frontiers, and leave 
a score of lictors to keep the peace of Asia, a 

arrison of 1200 men to answer for the threescore 
tates of δὰ]. She no more ruled the world 
than we rule India by a naked sword. 

Hence there was a vast variety even of political 
status within the Empire. Some cities had the 
Roman civitas (see ROMAN), others only the jus 
Latit; some, like Athens, were in theory free and 
equal allies of Rome, while others had no voice in 
their own taxation. Italy had the civitus, and 
was supposed to be governed by the Senate, 
whereas a senator could not even set foot in Egypt 
without the emperor’s permission. Some provinces 
were governed by senatorial proconsuls or pro- 

retors, others by legazéi Augusti pro pretore, or, 

ike Egypt or Judea, by a preefectus augustalis, 

or a procurator of lower rank. Some regions, 
again, had client kings, ike Mauretania, Judxa 
under the Herods, or Thrace. True, the Empire 
was steadily levelling all this variety. The client 
kingdoms disappearcd—Galatia as early as B.C. 
25, Chaleis (held by Agrippa 11.) as late as 100. 
The autonomy of the urbes libere was commonly 
respected—Hadrian was archon twice at Athens; 
but the Roman civitas was steadily extended till 
Caracalla gave it in 212 to all free inhabitants of 
the Empire. 

Broadly speaking, the Eastern half of the 
Empire was Greek, the Western Latin. The 
dividing line may run pretty straight from 
Sirmium to the altars of the Phileni. But Greek | 


Sicily, and the coasts of Southern Italy,—and was 
in most places the language of culture and of 
commerce, whereas Latin in the East was not 
much more than an official language. Nor was 
either Latin or Greek quite supreme in its own 
region. Latin had perlaps displaced by this time 
the Oscan and other dialects of Italy ; but it had 
only well begun the conquest of Spain, Gaul, and 
the Danube countries. Greek was opposed by the 
rustic languages of Thrace and the interior of 
Asia Minor, such as the Lycaonian (Ac 14”) and 
the Galatian. Further East it had tougher rivals 
in Aramaic and Coptic, which it was never able to 
overcome, though Alexandria was a Greek city, 
and Galilee almost bilingual in the apostolic age. 
The distribution of the Jews resembled that of the 
Greeks in being chiefly Eastern, and in following 
the lines of commerce westward: but their great 
centres were Syria and Alexandria within the 
Empire, Babylonia beyond it. 

Rome was never able to make a solid nation of 
her Empire. In Republican times her aim was 
utterly selfish—to be a nation ruling other nations, 
and getting all she could out of them. The Re- 
public broke down under the political corruption 
this caused, and the proscriptions completed the 
destruction of healthy national feeling. The 
Empire had higher aims from the first, and the 
sense of duty to the conquered world increased on 
it as time went on; but it could neither restore 
nor create the patriotism of a nation. The old 
Roman nation was lost in the world; and if the 
world was lost in Rome, it did not constitute a 
new Roman nation. Greeks or Gauls might call 
themselves Romans, and seem to forget their old 
people in the pride of the Roman civitas; but 
Greeks or Gauls they remained. Every province of 
the Empire had its own character deeply marked 
on the society of the apostolic age and on the 
Churches of the future. Galatia was not like 
Asia, and Pontus or Cilicia differed from both. 
There were peoples in great variety; but the old 
nations were dead, and the one new nation was 
never born. 

Yet the memory of nations put the Empire in 
a false position. It belonged, like the Christian 
Church, to the universalism of the future; but the 
circumstances of its origin threw it back on tlie 
nationalism of the past. Augustus came in after 
the civil wars asa ‘Saviour of Society,’ sustained by 
the abiding terror of the proseriptions. Ifence le 
was forced into a conservative policy very unlike 
the real tendency of the Empire to level class dis- 
tinetions, to replace local customs by uniform laws 
and administration, and to supersede national 
worships by a universal religion. The Empire was 
hampered by Republican survivals, degraded by 
the false universalism of Czesar-worship. Augustus 
had to conciliate Rome by respecting class-feeling, 
and by leaving Republican forms of government 
almost unaltered. He was no king, forsooth (not 
rex, though called βασιλεύς in the provinces, 
Ac 177, 1 P 918. 1) _only princeps, the first citizen 
of the Republic. The consuls were still the highest 
magistrates, though those who gave their names 
to the year were replaced during the year by one 
or more pairs of consiules suffectt. Preetors, ques- 
tors, etc., went on much the same, and even the 
anarchical power of the tribunes was not limited 
by law till the reign of Nero, though the popular 
assemblies vanished after that of Augustus. The 
Senate deliberated as of old under the presidency 


| of the consuls, and the emperor himself respect- 


fully awaited their Nihil vos moramur at the end 
of the sitting. It still governed Italy and half 
the provinces, and furnished governors for nearly 
all—deep offence would have been given if any one 
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but a senator had been made legatus Augusti pro 
pretore. Above all, the Senate could legislate 
without interference from tribunes or Comitia. It 
elected all the magistrates (from the time of 
Tiberius), and even the emperor owed to it his 
constitutional appointment. So far as forms went, 
the State was a Republic still, and became a real 
one for a moment when the government lapsed 
to the consuls at an emperor’s death. The name 
respublica lasted far past 476. 

But the emperor was not only master, but fully 
recognized as such. The liberty of the Senate 
was hardly more than liberty to flatter him. The 
pillars of his power were three. He had (1) the 
unupervum proconsulare, which gave him full mili- 
tary and civil power in the vreat frontier pro- 
vinces, where most of the army lay. The rest 
were left to the Senate; but as his amperiwm was 
defined to be majus—superior to that of ordinary 

roconsuls—he practically controlled them too. 

he power was for life, and was not forfeited in 
the usual way by residence in Rome. He held 
also (2) the tribunicia potestas, also for life, and 
without limitation to the first milestone out of 
Rome. This made his person sacrosanct, and gave 
him the jus auailit, by which he cancelled decisions 
of magistrates, and the intercessio, by which he 
annulled decisions of the Senate. He had also 
(3) other powers conferred separately on Augustus, 
but afterwards embodied in a lea rcgia or de im- 
perto for his successors. A fragment of the law 
passed for Vespasian is preserved (CZ vi. 930), 
and two of its clauses run— 


*Utique, quecumque ex usu retpublice, majestate divi- 
narum, humanarum, publicarum privatarumque rerwm esse 
censebit, et agere, facere jus potestasque sit, ita uti divo 
Awyusto Piberioque LTulio Cesari Augusto Tiberiogue Claudio 
Cesart Augusto Germanico fuit ; utique quibus legibus plebeive 
seitis scriptum fuit ne divus Augustus de. tenerentur, tis 
legibus plebisque seitis tmperator Cesar Vespasianus solutus 
Sit, querque ex quaque lege, rogatione divum Augustum ke. 
facere oportuit, ea omnia tmperatori Cesart Vespasiano 
Augusto facere liceat.’ 


Thus the emperor was not arbitrary. He was 
subject to law like any other citizen, unless dis- 
pensed by law. True, he could alter law by getting 
a senaius consultwm, or by issuing his edict as a 
magistrate. Hecould also interpret it by a rescript 
or answer to a governor who oie directions; lus 
acta were binding during his reign, though the 
Senate might quash them afterwards; and, as 
we have seen, he had large discretionary powers. 
But by law he was supposed to govern, and by law 
he commonly did govern. ‘The excesses of a Nero 
must not blind us to the steady action of the great 
machine, which was so great a blessing to the pro- 
vincials. Moreover, though the Senate was com- 
monly servile enough, it was no cipher even in the 
3rd century. It represented the tradition of the 
past, the society of the present; and every prudent 
emperor paid it scrupulous respect. If an emperor 
is called bad, it need not mean that he was incom- 
petent (Tiberius was able enough), or that he 
oppressed the provinces (Nero did not), It means 
that he was on bad terms with the Senate, and, 
therefore, with the strong organization of society 
which culminated in the Senate. Nero did himself 
more harm by fiddling and general vulgarity than 
by murders and general vileness, Society was 
always a check on the emperor, and in the end it 
proved the stronger power. If Diocletian sliook 
off the control of the army, he did it only by a 
capitulation to the plutocrats of society. 

The religious condition of the Empire was not 
like anything in modern Europe. It had no estab- 
lished or even organized Church, for the recular 
worships were local, except that of the emperor. 
Priesthoods might run in families or be elective, or 
sometimes any one who knew the ritual might act 


as priest; but the priests were not a class. Taken 
as he commonly was from the higher ranks of 
society, the priest was first of all the great senator 
or local magnate, so that his priesthood was only 
a minor office. The priests were not a clergy, ex- 
cept in the irregular Mithraic and other Eastern 
cults, where they were not yet taken from the 
higher classes. Nevertheless, there were sharp 
limits to Roman toleration, though persecution. 
was not always going on. Intolerance, indeed, 
was a principle of heathenism, laid down in the 
Twelve Tables, and impressed by Meecenas on 
Augustus. Rome had her gods, whose favour had 
built up the Empire, and whose wrath might over- 
throw it: so no Roman citizen could be allowed to 
worship other gods without lawful authority, which. 
could be given only by the Senate. Gradually all 
national gods obtained recognition, so that the 
pantheon of the Empire became a large one; but 
the individual was as strictly as ever forbidden to 
go outside it. Thus we get the anomaly of perse- 
cution without a, persecuting Church. 

The emperor’s own position was equally unlike 
that of modern sovereigns, He held the office of 
Pontifex Maximus in permanence after the death 
of Lepidus, B.c. 12. This gave him a dignified 
position as head of the college of pontiffs, which 
superintended the State religion ; and it gave him 
by law or usurpation the appointment of pontiffs, 
vestals, and flamens. But these were only local 
officials ; with the priests in the provinces and with 
the irregular Eastern cults the Pontifex Maximus 
had no direct concern. Complete as was the 
identification of Church and State in Rome, the 
office gave its holder no exorbitant power over 
religion. 

The strength of his position was not official but 
personal—vaguely indicated by the title Augustus 
(Σεβαστός, Ac 267-*5), The courtly fiction that the 
Julian house was descended from the gods might do 
service for a time; but the truth came out clear 
at Vespasian’s elevation. If he was a tough old 
general with no romance about him, who died with 
a, scoff on his lips at his own divinity, he was none 
the less the impersonation of the glory of the 
world and Rome; and this is what made the 
emperors divine, and kept them_so in spite of 
absurd deifications like those of Claudius and of 
Poppea’s infant. Emperor-worship might be 
fashion ; but it was also a real cult sustained by 
genuine belief. If courtiers placed Augustus 
among the household gods, courtiers did not keep 
Marcus there in Constantine’s time. Kings were 
counted gods from the Pharaohs of Egypt to the 
Jubas of Mauretania; and the Greeks had wor- 
shipped great men from Lysander (B.C. 403) on- 
ward, till deification became a cheap compliment 
for kings and their favourites. Rome understood 
better than the Greeks the difference between 
gods and men—dcus is a much more definite word 
than θεός ; yet even she deified legendary kings. 
But Romulus was the last of them, and she never 
deified the heroes of the Republic. Flamininus 
was a god in Greece; but Scipio was no more than 
aman at Rome; and even Sulla was only Felix, not 
Augustus. To the last she reserved the honour for 
emperors and their near relations, for the worship 
of iipivign’s favourite Antinous was rather Eastern 
and Greek than Roman. Yet in the goddess Roma 
the spirit of the State was — long before 
the honours of deity were pressed on the dictator 
Cesar by a grateful people and a servile Senate. 
Ceesar’s murder was a warning to Augustus; and 
he called himself Divi Filius, but not Divus. He 
allowed the Asiatic cities to build temples to him 
after the battle of Actium, but required them to 
join with him the goddess Roma. Other cities 
followed: first in Asia in apostolic times was 
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Pergamum, ‘ where Satan’s seat is’ (Rev 2%). Such 
cities were called vewxépo or teniple wardens of 
Augustus, as Ephesus (Ae 195) was νεωκόρος of 
Artemis. Before long a Commune Asie (τὸ κοινὸν 
τῆς ᾿Ασίας) was formed, with a chief priest or 
ASIARCH (in looser sense, as Ac 19%, unless these 
be past Asiarchs) in each city, and over them an 
elected Asiarch (in the strict sense) or chief priest 
of the province. Other provinces did likewise, as 
Bithynia, Galatia, Phoenicia, ete., and in B.C. 12 
the 60 States of Gaul organized a Commune, meet- 
ing annually at the conlluence of the Rhone and 
the Sadne. These provincial assemblies were 
powerful enough—the priests were always mag- 
nates —to answer some of the purposes of repre- 
sentative government. They could complain of a 
bad governor, and often obtain his recall. In 
Italy, and especially in Rome, the worship of the 
emperor was chiefly represented by that of his 
genius or his virtues: only at his death he was 
formally placed among the gods by the Senate. 
‘ Reliqguos deos accepimus,’ says Valerius Maximus, 
‘Cesares dedimus.’ This deification was the rule, 
though emperors who displeased the Senate were 
not deified when the honour could safely be refused 
them ; and it can be traced well into Christian 
times, certainly till Jovian (364), and perhaps as 
late as Theodosius, though long before that time 
the emperor had ceased to be a real divinity, even 
among the heathens. 

If the Empire was the greatest of hindrances 
to the gospel, it was also the greatest of helps. 
We must look below its superficial tolerance in the 
Apostolic Age, below the deeper enmity proclaimed 
by Nero’s persecution. The single fact that the 

mpire was universal went far to complete the 
fulness of time for Christ’s coming. Rome puta 
stop to the wars of nations and the great sales of 
slaves resulting from them, to the civil strife of 
cities and their murderous revolutions. Henceforth 
they were glad to live quietly beneath the shelter 
of the Roman peace. Intercourse and trade (wit- 
ness the migratory Jews) were easier and freer 
than ever since in Europe till quite recently. It 
was settled peace, too, such as never came again 
till after Waterloo. Whole provinces hardly saw 
the face of war for generations together. Itoman 
law went with Roman citizenship; and Latin 
civilization overspread the West, while Greece 
under Roman protection completed her conquest of 
Asia within Mount Taurus. 

Historically, the Empire is the great barrier 
which won for civilization a respite of centuries 
by checking at the Rhine the tide of Northern 
barbarism, and at the Euphrates the two thousand 
years’ advance of Asiatic barbarism through Par- 
thian and Saracen and Turkish times, beginning 
with Alexander’s retreat from the Sutlej, B.c. 327, 
and ending only at the repulse of the Turks from 
Vienna in 1683. During that momentous respite 
Rome gathered into herself the failing powers of 
the old world, and fostered within her the nascent 
powers of the new. This was her work in history 
—to be the link between the ancient and the 
modern—between the heathen city-states of the 
ancient world and the Christian nations of the 
modern. Her weakness was not political. Em- 

erors might rise and fall, but the Empire itself 
did not perish when emperors rose and fell no 
more. It was not military: generals might 
blunder, but nearly to the end no enemy could face 
a Roman legion in the shock of battle. It was 
partly economic, in slavery and bad taxation ; 
partly educational, in the helpless hark back to 
the mere words of the past; partly also admini- 
strative. Christian thought is even now pro- 
foundly influenced by the fact that the Empire 
had no good police. Brigands were plenty in 


a nature which raises it above the plane o 
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Judea (λῃστής 15 times in NT, of which 2 Co 11% 
may refer to Gentile regions), and, though other 
provinces were better off, the evil increased as 
time went on, and the emperor lost control of the 
administration. Hence arbitrary severities and 
laws of atrocious cruelty against such offenders 
as were unlucky enough to be caught. The 
Empire was by far the worthiest image of the 
kingdom of God yet seen on earth, but its imper- 
fections are writ large on every form of Christian 
thought which looks on power as the central 
attribute of deity. After all, the Empire was the 
passing of the ancient world. With all their 
grandeur, its rulers were only the καταργούμενοι 
(1 Co 25), 
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i. Place of the Epistle in tradition. 
ii. Time and Place of writing. 

iii, Occasion and Purpose : (1) Jews in Rome ; (2) Christians in 
Rome ; (8) Apostolic foundation ; (4) Jewish or Gentile 
readers? (5) Letter or Treatise? (6) Relation to other 
letters of the group. 

iv. Sketch of main arguments, and Analytica] Tahle. 

v. Importance of the Epistle. 

vi. Theology and characteristic ideas: (1) God, Attrihutes 
and Will—Law, Christ; (2) Man under sin; (3) Man 
under law and under grace, the Spirit; (4) Man’s 
admission to grace, faith, justification; (5) Grace and 
the moral life; (6) The Christian community and its 
Institutions. 

vii. Materials for personal history of St. Paul. 

viii. Transmission of the Text. Integrity. 

Literature. 

i. PLACE OF THE EPISTLE IN TRADITION. — 
What has been remarked of 1 Corinthians applies 
equally to this Epistle. But definite traces of its 
language occur already in | Peter, fainter but 
still distinct traces in Hebrews, and probable 
distinct traces in James, though here the ease is 
less clear, and Mayor, in his edition of James, con- 
tends for the priority of the latter (see for details, 
and traces in Jude, Sanday-Headlam, Ixxi ff). 
The Epistle was well known to Clem. Rom. (nine 
passages are distinctly traceable), Ignatius (twelve), 
Polycarp (six), Justin Martyr (seven), and appar- 
ently to Gnostic writers (Naassenes, Valentinians, 
and Basilides) quoted by Hippolytus. Tor details, 
see Sanday-Headlam, who add some very instruc- 
tive quotations (thirteen, of which seven seem 
indisputable) from Test. of xii. Patriarchs. The 
first reference to our Epistle by name is that by 
Marcion, who included Romans in 1115 collection of 
Pauline Epistles (see below, § vili.). Wemay safely 
repeat here what was said on 1 Corinthians (which 
see), that the Epistle to the Romans has been 
recognized in the Christian Church as long as any 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles has been extant. 
In the Muratorian and other early lists our Epistle 
stands seventh among the Panline Epistles, 7.e. 
last among the Epistles addressed to Churches as 
distinct from individuals. Its present position at 
the head of the list appears first in the 4th cent. 
(seeon 1 Cor., ὃ 1, and Sanday-Headlam, Ixxxiv ἢ). 
Another important direct quotation is in Irenzeus, 
Her, ll. xvi. 3, and in IV. xxvii. 3, an ‘elder,’ the 
pupil of men who had seen the apostles, is repre- 
sented as quoting Ro IL“ (*Paulum dixisse’) 
and 3°, Miarcion, it is true, omitted chs. 15. 16, 
and certain other passages; but neither he nor any 
other heretic impugned the authority of the 
Epistle, which is included in all the ancient 
versions. But no weight of external attestation 
could be more eloquent than the style and char- 
acter of the Epistle itself. Its very Page is of 
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ficiality. For this difficulty springs from no 
clumsiness of expression or confusion of thought, 
but from the depth of the questions handled and 
the originality of their treatment. It is the most 
‘Pauline’ of all the writings which bear St. Paul’s 
name. Accordingly, critics who have set down 
almost every other writing of the NT asanonymous, 
have allowed that this Epistle, along with those to 
the Corinthians and Galatians, is really from the 
hand of St. Paul. The somewhat reckless criticism 
of Bruno Bauer produced little or no effect upon 
the body of critical opinion in Germany. In more 
recent times the hypercriticism of the Dutch 
school of Loman and others, and the extreme 
theories of Steck (on these see 1 CORINTHIANS, 
8 4; also Sanday-Headlam, pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxviii), 
have failed to shake the main body of representa- 
tive critics in their estimate of our Epistle. 

ii. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING.—The ministry 
of St. Paul as recorded in Acts falls into three 
periods: (a) The Antiochene (Ac 13-18"), when 
Antioch was his headquarters. 'Towards the end 
of this period (Ac 16-18) he founds the great 
Churches of the ‘Agean region. (6) The AZgean or 
Ephesian period (Ac 18-21"), when he transfers 
his residence to Ephesus; at the end come his 
second visit to Corinth and his last voyage to 
Jerusalem. (c) The period of captivity (Ac 214-28) 
at Cxzsarea and Rome. ‘To the first period belong 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, written from 
Corinth; to the second, the four Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans. The third 
period is that of the ‘captivity group,’ Philippians, 
Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon. Our Epistle 
was in all probability the last of its group,—cer- 
tainly it is later than land 2 Corinthians. [Τὺ 
was written from Corinth, where (assuming that 
109 belongs to our Epistle, see below, § viii.) St. 
Paul was the guest of the Gaius of 1 Co1*. 

Phabe, possibly the bearer of tle letter, was a 
‘deaconess’ of Cenchrew, the eastern port of 
Corinth. Moreover, St. Paul was on the eve of 
departure from Corinth with the alms collected by 
him in Macedonia and Achaia (15° 586) for the ‘ poor 
saints’ of Jerusalem. From the latter place he 
was hoping to visit Rome, and afterwards Spain 
(15%; ef. 2 Co 8 2, Ac 2417 9053 1971). It was after 
the winter, which St. Paul had probably spent in 
Corinth (1 Co 16%), for he proposed to sai to Syria 
(Ae 20°) and to reach Jerusalem before Pentecost 
(Ac 9018). But Ro 15 contains no allusion to the 
plot of the Jews which at the last moment forced 
him to change his route (Ac 20°). The exact year 
in which the Epistle was written depends upon the 
dates to be assigned to 1 and 2 Cor. (see 1 Cor- 
INTHIANS, § 6 and reff., and CHRONOLOGY oF NT). 
If, as the present writer inclines to believe, the 
chronology of Lightfoot, ete., is not definitely 
superseded, the Epistle dates from just before the 
Passover of the year 58. If the whole scheme has 
to be shifted back two years, then the correspond- 
ing date in 56 must be adopted. The point may, 
for the purpose of this article, be left in suspense. 
The relative date, 2.6. with reference to the other 
Epistles, is the point of real importance for the his- 
torical explanation of our Epistle. On this point 
the limits of doubt are narrow. There is no ques- 
tion but that Romans belongs, with 1 and 2 Cor., to 
the A’gean period (see above), in contrast to 1 and 2 
Thess., which belong to the Antiochene period, 
and to Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, Phile- 
Eo which come after St. Paul’s captivities had 

egun. 
was written on the eve of St. Paul’s departure 
from the Afgean region, and therefore was preceded 
in time by both Epistles to the Corinthians. The 
point which is less absolutely certain is the relation 
of Romans to Galatians. [ is not so very im- 


There is, moreover, no doubt that Romans | j 
| from the attraction which foreign rites had 


portant to subdivide the alternative hypotheses 
which agree in supposing Romans to follow 
Galatians. If Lightfoot’s view of the close psycho- 
logical relation between 2 Corinthians and Gala- 
tians remains unshaken in itself, and is not 
outweighed by general chronological considera- 
tions, we have a very intelligible historical situa- 
tion for the origin of Romans (see below, 88 iii. v.). 
Even if Galatians has to be placed at the beginning 
of the Ephesian period (Weiss, etc.) or at the close 
of the Antiochene period (Ramsay, Rendall, etc.), 
we lose, no doubt, something of the dramatic 
unity of situation, but we may still regard Romans 
as the mature expression and expansion of the 
thoughts struck out at white-heat in Galatians. 
But the relation is wholly reversed if (with Clemen, 
Chronol. der Paul. Briefe) we regard Galatians as 
presupposing Romans. This view is part of a 
general rearrangement of Pauline chronology dis- 
cussed in the art. 1 CORINTHIANS, vol. i. p. 485. 
Its direct proof is drawn from the relation of the 
treatment of circumcision, the law, etc., in our 
Epistle to that in Galatians, which is supposed to 
represent an exacerbation of the apostle’s attitude. 
The view to be maintained below (88 iii.—vi.) seems 
quite as legitimate an inference from the facts, 
and in itself more in accord with our general know- 
ledge of St. Paul’s thought and temper. If the 
reader finds it unsatisfactory, he may remember 
that he has the hypothesis of Clemen to fall back 
upon. 

εἰ OCCASION AND PuRpPOosE.—In order to esti- 
mate the occasion and purpose of our Epistle, we 
must first ask, For what readers was it meant? 
and, secondly, What was the apostle probably de- 
sirous to say to such readers at this particular 
time? This necessitates a glance at the ante- 
cedents of Roman Christianity. 

The Christian body to which our Epistle is ad- 
dressed was clearly not, like that of Thess. or 
even of Gal., of recent origin (18:15. 15% 167). In 
view of features of the Epistle, to which attention 
will presently be drawn, its origin is to be sought 
in connexion with the existence of a Jewish com- 
munity in Rome. 

1. Jews in Rome.—The first known connexion 
of the Jews and Romans was in the 2nd cent. B.C., 
under the Maccabees (1 Mac 8173, 1918. 1416. 24 
1544), Jewish embassies had gone to Rome, and 
had obtained treaties of alliance (B.c. 161, 144, 
141, 129). Probably their earliest settlenients in 
Rome date from this period,—though there is no 
need to seek a special occasion at Rome at a 
period when Jews were beginning to find their 
way all over the civilized world. Cicero (pro 
Flacco, 59) tells us of a large Jewish community 
in Rome, which sent annual subsidies to Jeru- 
salem. The captives brought by Pompey from 
the East (B.C. 61) swelled their numbers. Many 
of these gained enfranchisement (Philo, Leg. ad 
Gaium, 23), and these are probably the Lrbertinz 
who supported a synagogue of their own at Jeru- 
salem (Ac 6°). Their worship was expressly toler- 
ated by Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius. They 
occupied, according to Philo, a quarter of their 
own beyond the Tiber. But there is evidence of 
synagogues, and therefore of Jewish residents, in 
other parts of the city also. Josephus tells us 
how 8000 Jews in Rome supported the complaints 
against the rule of Archelaus in Judea (A.D. 2-4; 
Ant. XVI. xi. 1; BJ I. vi. 1). The satires of 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius show that the Jews 
were far from popular in Rome; while yet, perly 
or 
the superstitious, partly, no doubt (Schiirer, HJ P 
§ 31, v.), from the more serious attraction of the 
fusion of a higher morality and a purer theism 
than were to be found elsewhere, they did not 
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lack very numerous adherents (‘Unus multorum,’ 
Hor. Sat. 1. ix. 71). A temporary expulsion, A.D. 
19, by Tiberins, did not long check their growing 
numbers and importance in the city (see, for de- 
tails, Schiirer, Gemeindeverfassung, and HJP § 31, 
i. ii.; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 1893; 
Sanday-Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 2, and autho- 
rities cited by them). 

2. Origin of Christianity in Rome.—A move- 
ment which so profoundly stirred Judaism at its 
religious centre could not fail to find an early 
response in the Jewish community at the centre 
of the world’s intercourse. At every great festival 
at Jerusalem, Roman Jews would be present (ἐπι- 
δημοῦντες, Ac 2, i.e. ἐν πανηγύρει, as Demosth. 
c. Mid. p. 584). This was the case at the first 
Christian Pentecost. We may see in the mention 
of the Roman Jews of Ac 219 a significant hint 
of what nay possibly have happened. ‘Some who 
had gone forth from Rome as Jews may well have 
returned there as Christians’ (W. H. Simcox), 
But we must look rather to the constant stream 
of movement to and fro than to the result of so 
momentary an or as that of this one 
festival. ‘It would take more than they brought 
away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the founda- 
tions of a church.’ The origin of the Roman 
Church is to be looked for in the steady though 
obscure circulation, kept up among the Jews as 
among other classes, between Rome and the pro- 
vinees. Aquila and Priscilla may have been 
Christians before their expatriation from Rome, 
A.D. 51, 52. It was, at any rate, in the class to 
which they belonged that the seed of the vast tree 
of Roman Christianity was first sown and grew 
(see also Sanday-Headlam, p. xxvii, for details 
from Ro 16). 

3. Apostolic foundation af the Roman Church.— 
There is no need to assume that any apostle first 
planted the gospel in Rome, nor do the facts per- 
mit the supposition. St. Paul is not, in writing 
to the Romans (1539), building upon the foundation 
laid by another. He is, on the contrary, discharg- 
ing an unfulfilled portion of his mission as Apostle 
to the Gentiles (1? 1°34), The Roman Church, 
then, had hitherto lacked apostolic leadership 
and, so far as our Epistle informs us, organization 
on any permanent basis (see below, § vi. 5, and 
art. 1 CORINTHIANS, vol. i. p. 490). It is true 
that early tradition ascribes the foundation of the 
Roman Church to St. Peter, and a less ancieut 
but still somewhat early tradition ascribes to that 
apostle a twenty-five years’ episcopate of the 
Roman Chureh. The highly contentious char- 
acter of the questions here at issue, their extra- 
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ordinary complexity, and their secondary bearing | 


upon our main subject, forbid anything but the 
slenderest discussion of them in this article. But 
it may be said, with reference to the first-named 
tradition, that the earliest testimony on the sub- 
ject ascribes the foundation of the Roman Church 
to St. Peter and St. Paul yorntly; it is ‘ Petro- 
Pauline,’ i.e. ascribes nothing to St. Peter which 
it does not equally ascribe to St. Paul. Moreover, 
it hinges primarily on the martyrdom of the two 
apostles at Rome. Clement, writing soon after 
95 (54*-), couples the death of the two apostles in 
a context suggestive of martyrdom; he does not 
expressly locate their death at Rome, but speaks 
of it as if it were within the direct knowledge of 
those on whose behalf he is writing. Ignatius 
{ad Rom. iv. 3) is less explicit ; he suggests that the 
two apostles had given instructions to the Roman 
Christians. ILis language exemplifies the habitual 
association of the two names. This is stronger 
still in Dionys. Cor. (in Eus, H# τι. xxv. 8); he 
makes the two plant the Chureh of Corinth as 
well as that of Rome. 


Hegesippus, ap. Eus. H# Iv. xxii.) knows that 
the Roman Church claims the two apostles as its 
founders. Tertullian (Prescr. 36) speaks of the 
tio apostles as having ‘poured into that Church 
all their doctrine along with their blood.’ His 
Roman contemporary, Caius, knows the τρόπαια 
of the two apostles on the Vatican and by the 
Appian Way. We must notice, lastly, the inter- 
esting statement in the Pradicatio Pauli, quoted 
by pseudo-Cyprian (De rebapt., Uartel, vol. iil. 
p- 90), that after long separation the two apostles 
met and suffered together in Rome. It is a 
very improbable suggestion of Lipsius, that this 
stream of tradition owes its origin to the attempt 
to harmonize the relations of the two apostles, 
and that it presupposes the Clementine tradition 
in which the anti- Pauline tradition of SIMON 
MaAGus at Rome was incorporated. This latter 
tradition is closely connected with the tradition 
which aseribes to St. Peter a special connexion 
with the Roman Chureli, ἦ.6. as distinet from St. 
Paul. Whether it is possible to separate them, 
so as to exhibit the story of St. Peter’s twenty- 
five years’ episcopate, without any dependence on 
the legend which brings Simon Magus to Rome 
(which in turn seems wholly due to a well-known 
mistake of Justin, sec Dict. Chr. Biog. art. ‘Simon 
Magus’), is a most intricate question. An inade- 
quate discussion of it would be worthless, an ade- 
quate discussion would transgress the proportions 
of this article. Suffice it, then, to say that the 
uestion of importance for our purpose is whether 
st. Peter can be credibly held to have come to 
Rome as early as the reign of Claudius (41-54). 
There are two possible sources for this supposition. 
The one is the statement of Justin, that Simon 
came to Rome in this reign. But, apart from the 
mistake npon which Justin founded this state- 
ment, neither Justin, nor Irenzeus, nor ‘Tertullian 
after him, know anything of the Roman conflict 
of Simon with St. Peter. The other source is the 
idea that St. Peter, on leaving Jerusalem (Ac 1911), 
came to Rome shortly before the death of Herod 
Agrippa I. (2.6. about A.D. 42); the Lord having 
(as inferred from that text) commanded the 
apostles to remain twelve ycars in Jerusalem. 
Neither of, these alternatives proves any founda- 
tion in fact for so early a visit of St. Peter to 
Rome. 

On the whole, we conclude that the Petro-Pauline 
tradition is the only one which goes back to the 
Ist cent., that it is presupposed by the tradition 
of the Roman conflict between St. Peter and 
Simon, and by the tradition of St. Peter’s twenty- 
five years’ episcopate, and that its foundation in 
fact is the martyrdom of both apostles at Rome. 
This was the ‘foundation’ of the Roman Church in 
the sense in which the ‘foundation-stone’ of a 
building is often laid after the actual foundations 
have been long in progress. The two apostles 
‘consolidated the Church with their blood.’ There 
is therefore no primitive tradition which brings St. 


_ Peter to Rome before St. Paul, or any long time 


before the usually accepted date of his martyrdom. 
(See Lipsius, Apokr. Apostclgesch. vol. 1., and 
Quellen der rém. Petrussage; Erbes, ‘Todestage 
der Apostel Paul. und Pet.’ in Texte und Untersuch. 
xix. 1; Lightfoot, Sz. Clcinent, vol. ii. p. 4901. ; 
the very careful and fair discussion in Sanday- 
Headlam, Jnér. § 3; and Chase in art. PETER in 
vol. iii. of the present work). 

4. Composition of the Body addressed by St. Paal. 
—We must assnme as the basis of discussion that 
St. Paul was not wholly ignorant of the composi- 
tion and general state of the Church to which he 
was writing. The names and data of ch. 16, which 
we believe to be an orizinal part of the Epistle 


Irenzeus (and perhaps : (see below, ἃ viii.), and the sureness of touch which 
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marks all St. Paul’s references to the readers of 
this Epistle, are enough to carry us thus far. The 
Epistle, then, is certainly meant for readers of 
Gentile origin. St. Paul counts the Romans, as 
such, as Gentiles; see 11: ἐν οἷς ἐστε καὶ ὑμεῖς, ν.}Ὁ 
ἐν τοῖς λοιποῖς ἔθνεσιν, ef. 15°", The readers are 
expressly described as Gentiles 11'***, especially 
ὑμῖν λέγω τοῖς ἔθνεσιν, while he speaks of the Jews 
in the third person 918: 1139.38.8] These passages 
are quite conclusive, and would justify a verdict if 
taken alone. 

But there are other passages which show with 
equal clearness that St. Paul is contemplating 
readers Jewish in their religious education and 
wdeas. (1) The general argument of the Epistle, 
levelling down the Jew, both under law and under 
grace, to the footing of the Gentile, is more intel- 
ligible as addressed to Cliristians of Jewish habits 
of thought. The careful discussion of Abraham’s 
righteousness suggests a similar origin. Nor, be it 
observed, is there any suggestion of anti-Pauline 
agitators in the Roman Church to account for this 
line of argument (as in Galatians). Add to this 
the assumption of knowledge (515) as to Adam and 
his heritage of death, the pains taken (3° 61) to 
rebut the imputation of antinomianism, and to 
show (ch. 11) that the rejection of Israel may be 
but the necessary step to their eventual accep- 
tance. (2) The dialectical form in which Jewish 
diiheulties are carefully faced, and paradoxes espe- 
cially abhorrent to the Jewish mind repelled with 
μὴ γένοιτο (3! 8 41 7% 13 01}. 80] 71-11, ef, Gal 217); the 
προεχόμεθα of 3° (ef. 41, and 75:56 in conjunction 
with the expansion, vv.?-*, also 91°). (8) Here we 
must emphasize the express statement 7!5 that 
the readers had lived under the Law, and in " old- 
ness of letter,’ and that by the death of Christ 
they had been discharged from their allegiance to 
the Law. This passage was regarded by Mangold 
(der R.-Brief u. 8. gesch. Voraussetzungen, 1884) as 
the immovable corner-stone of the Jewish-Christian 
character of the Roman Church. It seems to ex- 
plain St. Paul’s readiness throughout to make use 
of Jewish concessions (27% 37% 19. 29% gift. 6168.) and his 
regard for objections natural to a Jewish mind. 

In any case, there is not the smallest evidence in 
the Epistle that St. Paul apprehended hostility on 
the part of his readers (see 617 161, He writes as 
a Jew to Jewish, but not to inveterately prejudiced 
readers. The Judaism of the Dispersion was, in 
many places (e.g. Berea), milder and less prati- 
guané than that of Palestine. The Jewish Chris- 
tianity of the Diaspora may well have stood, in 
many cases, in an analogous relation to that of the 
πτωχοὶ ἅγιοι (Ac 21°), Evidently, the Jewish in- 
fluence which had moulded the religious temper 
of the Roman Church was not, as in Galatia and 
Corinth, of a recently imported or aggressive type. 

How, then, are we to combine the two classes of 
evidence? Partly we might explain their divere- 
ence by St. Paul’s habit of treating one portion of 
a Church as if it represented the whole; 6.0. at 
Thessalonica, Corinth, and Ephesus there were 
numerous Jewish Christians, but St. Paul addresses 
the Churches, especially the first and last named, 
as wholly Gentile. 

But the mere assumption of a mixed composition 
does not quite account for the phenomena. The 
readers are treated by St. Paul as a homogeneous 
body. Even in ch. 14 the distinction between the 
strong and the weak is not to be simply identified 
with that between Gentile and Jew. The Roman 
community as a wholeis treated as Gentile in its 
elements, but Jewish in its ideas and feeling. Now, 
a class of men corresponding to this description 
existed all over the Hellenistic Jewish world in the 
PROSELYTES, the σεβόμενοι of Acts, who, without 
as a rule accepting circumcision, frequented the 


synagogues, observed the moral law, worshipped 
the God of Israel, and were instructed in the 
Scriptures. It was among tliese, according to Acts, 
that the gospel everywhere made its first heathen 
conquests. probably the Roman Church was no 
exception. If so, there would of course be, as at 
Corinth, ete., a nucleus of Christian Jews, and, by 
the time when our Epistle was written, numbers 
of heathen might well have become proselytes 
directly to the Christian body without previously 
passing through the intermediate stage of Jewish 
proselytism. Still it was the proselytes who gave 
the tone to the community, and they owed their 
all, as Christians, to the influence and training of 
Christian Jews. We are compelled to form hypo- 
theses in this matter, and it is this hypothesis 
which best satisfies the conditions of our problem. 
The old Tiibingen alternative of anti- Pauline 
Jewish, or anti-Jewish Pauline Christianity, is not 
imposed upon us either by the facts of history or 
by the internal evidence of the letter itself. (On 
this subject see also Hort, Romans and Ephesians, 
pp. 19-33; Beyschlag in SX, 1867; Schiirer’s art. 
on ‘Romans’ in Lncyc. Brit.*). 
5. Letter or Treatise ?—This being assumed, we 
may approach the question of the writer’s purpose. 
St. Paul would not fail to see that the future of 
Gentile Christianity in the Roman world depended 
to no small extent upon the future of the Christian 
body in the imperial city. We accept the sugges- 
tion of Ramsay, that St. Paul had early grasped 
the importance of the Roman empire as a vehicle 
for the dissemination of the gospel. To commend 
lis own gospel—the gospel of the Gentiles—to a 
community like that at Rome, was no hopeless 
task. To this end a personal visit to Rome was 
the obvious means, and this he had long resolved 
to pay (14). But a letter such as this would pave 
the way for a successful visit, and meanwhile it 
would accomplish much. Hence its reasoning con- 
ciliatory tone (12° 15°" etc.), specially characteristic 
of a period of reaction from a critical contest, 
when the apostle’s own desire for peace was, more- 
over, finding concrete expression in the great λογία 
(1555. 805.) Jt was, then, no mere arbitrary choice 
which led St. Paul to address this, his greatest 
letter, to Rome. The Epistle is not a systematic 
treatise which might with equal appropriateness 
have been addressed to any Church. It has, 
primarily at least, in view the idiosynecrasy of the 
Christian community at Rome (see below, § v.). 
6. Relation to other Epistles of the group.—Our 
Epistle comes at the close of a period of deep agi- 
tation, reflected in the Epp. to the Corinthians and 
Galatians, and summed up in 2 Co 7° ἔξωθεν μάχαι, 
ἔσωθεν φόβοι. Weferring for details to the articles 
on those Epistles, it will suffice to say that many 
of ‘the circumcision’ had never in their hearts 
acquiesced in the recognition (Ac 15, Gal 2°) of a 
Christianity emancipated from the Law, or frank] 
recognized the apostleship of St. Paul. At Corinth 
the latter question had been brought into promi- 
nence, in Galatia the former and deeper question. 
The Epistle to the GALATIANS stands 1n the closest 
relation to our Epistle, and its main ideas must be 
grasped as a preliminary to the understanding of 
Romans (see below, §v.). ‘To the Galatians, the 
apostle flashes out in indignant remonstrance the 
first eager thoughts kindled by his zeal for the 
gospel, striking suddenly against a stubborn rem- 
nant of Judaism. To the Romans he writes at 
leisure, under no pressure of circumstances, in the 
| face of no direct antagonism, explaining, complet- 
| ing, extending the teaching of the earlier Epistle, 
by giving it a double edge directed against Jew and 
Gentile alike’ (Lightfoot). The agitators of Gal- 
atia had insisted upon the Law as a necessary and 

permanent scheme of righteousness and salvation 
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for mankind. Laid down by God as the condition 
of man’s communion with Himself, it could not be 
set aside by any snbsequent covenant. Man conld 
only appear before God as a faithful doer of the 
Law. St. Paul in reply had addressed himself to 
two main points: (1) to prove that the Law could 
not, and that faith alone could, make man right- 
eous in God’s sight; (2) to show the true position 
of the Law in the history of God’s dealings with 
man. Righteousness, he argues, is a free gift from 
God to man, and as such was aceorded to Abraham 
on the sole condition of faith in an unconditional 
promise. ‘The inheritance of this promise passes 
not by any earthly law of succession, but to those 
who resemble Abraham in his faith. The Law, 
being of long subsequent date to the Promise, 
could not be meant to affectits fulfilment. It was 
given for a temporary purpose, pending the fullfil- 
ment of the Promise, namely, to prepare men for 
the fulfilment by bringing ont and making men 
fee] their essential sinfulness and helpless inability 
to approach God with any claim to righteousness 
of their own. The righteousness which they could 
not earn is accorded as the fulfilment of the promise 
to Abraham’s faith in Christ. Like the promise 
itself, it is unconditional, demanding nothing on 
our part but faith. To go back to circumcision is 
to abandon the attitude of faith, and to refuse 
to see that in Christ the Law has fulfilled its pur- 
pose, and has an end, ‘Behold, I Paul say nnto 
you, that if ye accept cireumcision, Christ shall 
prone you nothing’ (Gal δ", ef. the whole of ch. 3). 

his is the central thought worked out in Romans, 
but fortified and enlarged by a wider outlook upon 
history, a profound application to the principles of 
the moral life, and a comprehensive philosophy of 
the history of revelation. In this latter part of 
our Epistle (chs. 9-11) the school of Baur saw its 
principal purpose, This is a mistake. But itis 
essential to St. Panl’s argument to show that the 
righteousness of faith, by excluding the Jewish 
‘boast,’ does not involve a reversal of God’s ‘ gifts 
and calling.’ 

iv, ARGUMENT OF THE EPISTLE, AND ANALYSIS. 
—The theological part of the Epistle extends from 
118 to the end of ch. 11. It treats successively the 
Theology of (1) Redemption (1"-5), (2) of the 
Christian life (6-8), and (3) of history (9-11). The 
Theology of Redemption comprises two themes, 
summed up and contrasted in 5!-*!, viz. the ‘wrath 
of God’ (1-37) and the righteousness of God 
(37-5"), The wrath of God is the correlative of 
man’s need of redemption. ‘First comes the state- 
ment that the world up to that moment had been, 
morally speaking, a failure’ (Mozley, Jiracles, 
Lect. vil., a remarkable passage on our Epistle). 
A moral creed was there, but not a corresponding 
life. Among Jews and Gentiles alike the facts 
are the same: ‘knowledge without action.’ The 
utmost the knowledge of right could do for man 
was to confound him with a sense of utter sclf- 
condemnation. «And this self-condemnation was 
but the perception of an awfully real fact—the 
wrath of God revealed in all its tearful intensity, 
not only npon the careless Gentile, but upon the 

rivileged Jew, whose privilege (none the less real 

ecause of his apostasy, 9158) only heightened his 
personal guilt. But God’s dealings with men, His 
self-revealed character, had not only led men to 
fear His holiness, but had also from the first led 
men to look upon Him as a Saviour. His long 
series of mercies to His people had led them to 
look forward to something in the future, some 
deliverance more final, more complete, more mar- 
vellons, than His mighty works of old. God was 
pledged to redeem, and God was righteous (see 
below, 8 vi. (1)). The OT revelation had led men 
to hold to the righteousness of God as containing 
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the promise of salvation; the gospel declares it 
a3 an accomplished fact. And the universality of 
the wrath of God before Christ only brings out 
that redemption, when it came, was the sole out- 
come of the righteousness of God, and not in any 
degree the achievement of man. God’s righteous. 
ness has as its correlative the fact of Redemption. 
The redeeming work of Christ, then, wherein God 
appears as ‘righteous and making righteous’ (3**), 
humbles man even more completely than did the 
antecedent revelation of wrath—their boast is 
shut out, not (only) by a law of works, but (even 
more completely) by a law of faith. The privilege 
of the Israelite has no place in the sight of God. 

And this strange result, so far from revoking the 
word of God in the OT, is really its fulfilment. 
This gospel of faith, this levelling of privilege, was 
preached before the Law, before any characteristic 
institute of Judaism was ordained. The whole 
story of Abraham—the boasted father of Jewish 
privilegce—makes this clear (ch. 4). ‘Well, then, 
my readers,’ the apostle concludes, ‘let us all make 
this gift of God our own’ (see Beet on ἔχωμεν, 5). 
Peace with God is ours, founded on the certainty 
of God’s love for us—a certainty created in our 
hearts by the Spirit of God Himself, but no mere 
subjective certainty; for actual recorded fact 
speaks plainly to us of that love—a love transcend- 
ing all probable limits of hnman devotion. We 
can trust God to complete what He has begun, 
and live in joyful hope, however the appearances 
of life are against us. 

True, the experience of history, so far, has been 
that of a world-wide heritage of death and _ sin. 
But the act of weakness which bequeathed that 
heritage to man has now been superseded by an 
act of Divine power fraught with the promise of 
Righteousness and Life to all who receive the 
abundance of its grace (513-13), 

In this great twofold division of hnman history, 
how subordinate a part was played by Law! It 
forms the last episode of the heritage of death, 
aggravating the disease in order to intensify man’s 
want of the Remedy (5°). 

St. Paul has done half his work, and what he 
has done is ‘more than half of the whole.’ 116 
has shown that the wall of sin no longer shuts out 
the soul from God, that access to God is ours, that 
the Christian Life is made possible. 

But it remains for him to place the Christian 
Life itself before our eyes, and this he does in the 
second great section. And, first of all, he takes it 
in the conerete (ch. 6). The twofold question, 
‘Shall we sin?’ (vv.!) at first sight answers 
itselfi—no one would say that the Christian is to 
sim. But the weight of the question really turns 
on the reason why? These chapters (6-8) give us 
the fundamental principles of Christian ethies. 
And, first of all, he shows us that ‘the grace 
wherein we stand,’ which he has hitherto viewed 
negatively as Justification, i.e. Forgiveness of sin, 
is on its positive side union with Christ. [f we 
were united to Him by Baptism, the rite resembling 
His Death, we shall further be united with Him 
by something corresponding to His Mesurrection, 
viz. a new vital energy—xawéryrt wis; only, we 
must realize this—allow the new life of Christ to 
wield our limbs. For we are no longer under an 
external compulsion, but instinet with an indwelling 
Foree—‘ not under law, but under ¢race.’ 

Our obedience to the will of God will be not dess 
complete for this reason,—but far more. ‘Tf,’ he 
continues, ‘you seem to take what I have said as 
a paradox, I will make my meaning plain by an 
unworthy metaphor. You have to choose between 
slavery and slavery—nay, you have made your 
echoice—you have renounced slavery to sin. Well, 


i then, you are slaves of righteousness, slaves of 
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God: you eannot, if you look back on the past, 
repent your choiee. You are dead in Christ, and 
when a person dies, he passes out of the control of 
law. You then, in dying with Christ, died to the 
law, and are alive to Christ alone’ (6-74), 

St. Paul passes from the eoncrete picture of the 
Christian life to the consideration of the forces 
which are at work in it (7°-8). He employs the 
method of difference, eomparing the pre-Christian 
life at its very best, i.e. as lived under Divine law, 
with the Christian life ; the old life under the letter 
with the new life in the Spirit. This contrast 
is tersely stated in 755, then life under law is 
characterized in 77, and life in the Spirit in ch. 8. 
In 813. the question asked in 61, so far as it needs 
an explicit answer, is formally answered. 

The connexion of 9-11 with the general argument 
of the Epistle nay be best seen if we consider how 
they are anticipated in 3'°. That this is so ean be 
readily proved. The Rejection of Israel, then, 
was a fact which apparently collided with the main 
thought of the first section—the Righteousness of 
God. The Righteousness of God was apparently, 
to St. Paul, above all God’s consistency with, or 
truth to, His revealed eharacter and purpose. 
And the absolute levelling of Jew and Gentile— 
especially the levelling down of the Jew to the 
position of the Gentile as the object of God’s wrath 
—had the look of a revocation of express promise, 


the going back upon God’s own covenant. Was, 
then, God a ‘covenant-breaker ᾽ -ὶμὴ γένοιτο. Yet 


to St. Paul the difficulty was a very real one, and 
had to be explained. His fundamental explana- 
tion is found in 96:39 and 11)-"—viz. that the proper 
arty to the Divine covenant, the true heir to the 
“πος δ κοῖς is not Israel after the flesh, but the 
believing few—or, rather, all who by their faith 
prove themselves true sons and heirs of Abraham 
(see ch. 4), and that this has been made plain by 
God all along. But there is the equally important 
thought that the calling in of all nations—without 
whieh the Divine promises from Abraham down- 
wards would not be satisfied, nor the Truth of God 
really maintained —would have been impossible 
but for the rejeetion of the Jews. ‘By their fall, 
salvation had come to the Gentiles,’ their wn- 
righteousness had established the Righteousness of 
God (3°), This is the great paradox of the third 
section. Still, even with St. Paul, τὸ συγγενές τοι 
δεινόν, ἡ θ᾽ ὁμιλία, blood is thicker than water, and 
he will not surrender the hope of the ultimate 
eonversion of the apostate people, consecrated as 
they are by the root whence they had sprung 
(1111-82), 

The argument therefore falls into the following 
tabular scheme :— 


1. EristoLary Intropuction, 11-15, 

A. TRE SALUTATION (-7),—e. The writer, his gospel 
and apostleship (1-6); @. the readers (7); y. the 
greeting (7). 

B. Tie MORANS, AND THE APOSTLE’S DESIRE TO 
PREACH TO THEM (8-15), 

fH. Docrrivan Part (118-11). 

A, THEOLOGY OF SALVATION (116-8), 

a. Theology of Redemption (116-6). 
Preamble (116.17), 
(1) The Wrath of God (118-320), 

All, Gentiles (119-32) and Jews (21-38), 
alike (39-20) under the wrath of God 
against sin, and in need of redemp- 
tion ; (21-16 lay down a general prin- 
ciple, preparing for the direct attack 
(17-29) upon Jewish self-esteen). 

(2)The Righteousness of God (bringing re- 
demption to 811) (321-521), 

a. The fact of Redemption (321-26) 
(vv.2525, Significance of the Death 
of Christ). 

g. Alf men on an equality in view of 
this faet (327-39), 

y.The Righteousness of Faith older 
than that of Law (331-42), 

δ. The Righteousness of Faith the basis 
ot Certitude and Hope (51-11), 


| purpose in the subject of chs. 9-11. 


ε. Conclusion. The work of Christ in 
contrast with the failure of Adam 
512-21), 
ὃ Theology of the Christian Life (61-839), 
(1) Synthetic treatment. The Christian and 
the pre-Christian life contrasted as— 
εὐ. Life and death (61-14), 
6. Sin and righteousness (615-23), 
γ. ΤΑΙ͂Ν ἐδ grace (or letter and Spirit) 
(G14 71-6), 
(2) Analytic treatment (75-5): the factors (or 
psychology) of the Christian life. 


a, Under Law; flesh, will, intellect 
75. 7-25), 

& Under Grace : spirit, and the Spirit of 
God (78 8). 


Tus Spirit of Sonship in Carist 
creates ( Obedience to God’s Will (81-17), 
inus | Certitude and Hope (818-39). 
ΙΒ, THEOLOGY oF HisTory (9-11; cf. 31-8), 
(The eharacter of God as shown in the history of the 
People of God), 
The problem of the résection of Israel (9!-5) con- 
sidered in relation to— 
a. The Past (the promise of God) (96-29), 

(1) The promise to Israel was never, from 
the first, tied to fleshly descent (7-13), but 
freedom was expressly reserved to God 

14-18), 

(2) This freedom vindicated—a. a priori 
(19-21), and 6. ἃ posteriori (22-24); what has 
happened is the fulfilment of God’s word 
in prophecy (75-29), 

b. The Present (929-1021), the responsibility of 
the rejected, 

(1) The actual error of Israel (939-103). 

(2) Their error analyzed and defined (103-15), 

(3) Lis inexcusable nature shown (1013-21), 

ce. The Future (111-38), The Rejection of Israel, 
(1) Only partial (112-19), 
(2) Only temporary (11!1-32), 
Dozxology, closing part Il. B. and the doctrinal 
portion of the Epistle (1133-56), 
ΠῚ. Practica Parr. 
A. GENELAL SOCIAL AND MORAL DUTIES (12. 18). 
a. Practical Christian Conduct (121-21), 
Ὁ, The Christian and the Civil Power (131-7). 
c. The Law of Love (138-10), 
ἃ. The Avproach of the Day (1311-14), 
B. HUTUAL DUTIES OF SECTIONS IN THE CHUROH 
(141-1513), 
a. The Strong and the Weak (141-23), 
Ὁ. Gentiles and Jews (151-18), 
IV, EpisTtoLary Concnusion (1514-1627), 
a. The Apostle and his readers (1614-74). 
Ὁ. The λογία, and the ll approaching visit 

to Jerusalem (1625-83), 

ὁ. Introduction of Phoebe (163. 2), and salutations 

to individuals (3-16), 

d. Final warnings (17-29) and. benediction. 
6, Salutations from individuals [and benediction 

in many MSS) (21-24), 

f. Final Doxology (29-27), 


v. IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE.—It is evident 
that we have here, not exaetly a systematic 
treatise on Christian doctrine, but a letter, held 
together in all its parts by a eentral idea, the 
working out of which in its presuppositions and 
applieations is the essential purpose of the whole. 
This central idea is to be sought for in connexion 
with what the apostle calls (216 16”) ‘my gospel’ 
(cf. 11°), This expression, understood in the light 
of Gal 2’, points to more than a mere subdivision 
of labour between the apostles. Not merely the 
well-being, but the very existence of non-Jewish 
Christianity depended upon the gospel speeially 
entrusted to St. Paul (compare Ph 215 with Gal 2°), 
The gospel of the uncircumcision, St. Paul’s gospel 
(Ro 16%, Eph 3% 7), meant the levelling of Jewish 
privilege and self-righteousness (Ro 10° 3%), and 
this rested upon the principle of faz as the sole 
ground of righteousness in the sight of God (957. 38 
read γάρ, 47° etc.) 

If this view is eorrect,—and it seems to follow 
direetly from St. Paul’s own language,—it at 
once places Romans in a fundamental position 
among our materials for a Pauline theology, 
and marks the earlier chapters as fundaniental in 
comparison with the rest of the Epistle. To take 
the latter point first: it was a too external view 
of the Epistle which led Baur to see its primary 
Near to the 
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apostle’s heart (915.) as that subject was, it belongs 
to the historical application of the fundamental 
idea of the Epistle rather than to the fibre and 
substance of that idea itself. The ideal relation 
between God and man holds good prior to any 
particular course which in God’s providence the 
religious history of the world may have followed. 
Had the Jews never enjoyed the position of a 
chosen people, the fundamental facts of human 
nature in relation to God would have been the 
same. The Law came in as a secondary factor 
(3%), and the historical relations of Jew and 
Gentile, the apostasy of the Jews, belong to the 
sphere not of eternal realities, but of the contin- 
gent. Therefore the first eight chapters accomplish 
St. Paul’s primary purpose; the next three round 
off his fundamental thought by vindicating it in 
the light of religious history. And of the first 
eight chapters, clearly those (6-8) which deal with 
the principles of the Christian life presuppose and 
are governed by those which treat of man’s funda- 
mental relation to God (1-5). These chapters, 
then, which are directed to convincing all Chris- 
tians, especially those of Jewish habits of thought, 
that man cannot become righteous by means of 
law, but only by faith, are the central portion of 
the Epistle, and it is there that its main purpose 
is to be found. St. Paul’s main purpose was, 
then, to commend ‘his gospel,’ the principle of the 
righteousness of faith, to the Christians of Rome. 
But if so, it is a letter, not a treatise in the full 
sense of the word. So far from being meant as a 
compendium of Christian doctrine, it is not written 
with special reference to what was common to St. 
Paul and the older apostles (1 Co 15"), This the 
Romans already know, and it is taken for granted 
(1011 61), The apostle writes not to controvert, 
nor even to reconstruct de nove, but to complete 
(14). St. Paul’s gospel was but the explicit for- 
mulation of what was implicd in the gospel as 
preached by all, and from the first. If Christ, as 
all taught and all believed, had died not in vain, 
then righteousness did not come through Law (cf. 
Gal 27'). It need not, then, surprise us that the 
enunciation ex professo of the specifically Pauline 
doctrines is almost confined to the Epistles of this 
group. In the earlier Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, St. Paul is at a simpler stage of his 
teaching. To the recent converts of Macedonia, 
temperance, righteousness, and the judgment that 
was to come (Ac 9455) supply the natural heads of 
instruction. In Philippians we catch the last 
echoes of the great controversy; in Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and still more in Timothy 
and Titus, new circumstances call forth different 
categories of doctrine. But throughout, the prin- 
ciples of Romans and Galatians are presupposed 
and are fundamental. Lastly, as compared with 
Galatians itself, our Epistle is primary. Galatians 
(see above, § ili. 6) 1s addressed at a special psycho- 
logical moment. Its argument from the priority 
in time of the covenant of faith reappears, identical 
in substance, but in more extended elaboration, in 
Ro 4. But the eternal principle which underlies 
this historical argument is worked out in Romans 
with a wider outlook and a deeper foundation in 
human nature. The Gentile world is included in 
the arraignment of human helplessness before God. 
The history is carried back from Abraham to 
Adam ; the justification of man is put into relation 
with the righteousness of God, the inability (85) 
of the Law to save is grounded upon a searching 
psychological analysis of its exact effect (Ro 75*, 
cf. Gal 3%), and the contrasted moral renovation 
effected by the Spirit (Gal 198.) is described at 
length and put into relation with a comprehensive 
and sublime view of the meaning and destiny of 
creation, No doubt, the root-ideas of Romans are 


those of Galatians; but in the latter Epistle St. 
Paul is dealing with the controversy of the hour, 
in Romans he is deahng with human nature itself, 
and with the fundamental and universal] relations 
of man as man to God as God, as conditioned b 
the central fact of history—the Person and wor 
of Christ. Our Epistle, then, is the ripe fruit of 
St. Paul’s distinctive mission as a master-builder 
(1 Co 3!) in the formation of the Church. In 
chs. 1-5, where he speaks as a Jew to Jews, we 
see Judaism led out of itsclf by the gospel, but by 
its own methods and from its own premises. This 
is a re-statement, but on a broader basis, of the 
position of Galatians. Then in chs. 6-8, speak- 
ing as ἃ Christian to Christians, he brings out 
the contrast between law (and flesh) and grace 
(and spirit) as the respective spheres of the old 
and the new life. Here the Jewish point of view, 
its legalism and nationalism, are left far behind, 
and the ethical categories of the OT (even in their 
truest significance) have given place to those of the 
New (compare the decpened sense of the terms 
‘spirit’ and ‘flesh,’ below, § vi.), the obedience of 
slaves to that of sons, the natural man to the 
spiritual ; propitiation for sin issues in the destruc- 
tion of its power (8155), the satisfaction of Law by 
Christ in its supersession as a factor in the spiritual 
life. 

vl, THEOLOGY AND CHARACTERISTIC IDEAS, — 
An article like the present neither requires nor 
permits a full discussion of these; but it would be 
incomplete without a brief enumeration of the 
principal characteristic conceptions of the Epistle, 

1. For his conception of God, St. Paul is depen- 
dent on the Old ‘'estament. In other words, he 
does not so much analyze the idea of God as the 
absolute or perfect Being, as insist upon the char- 
acter of God as it has entered into human experi- 
ence in the course of God’s dealings with men. 
This has been the case in two main ways. On the 
one hand, God has revealed Himself to man through 
nature (1°) and conscience (24%), ‘His eternal 
power and divineness’ and the doom due to sin are 
made known to man apart from direct revelation, 
and moral apostasy is therefore without excuse. 
On the other hand, the will (2318) and character 
of God have been specially revealed, and Divine 
promises have been given, to a particular nation 
entrusted with His ‘ oracles’ (9.8.8, Both Jew and 
Gentile, in their severa] ways, have the terrible 
knowledge, antecedent to Christ, of the wrath of 
God (118. This conception is with St. Paul pn- 
marily eschatological (see Sanday-Headlam, in Joc., 
and on 5%), but the certainty of its unveiling in 
the ‘day of wrath’ (2°) is a present certainty. The 
wrath of God in our Epistle is the category which 
includes the sternly retributive attitude of God 
towards sin, His δικαιοκρισία (2°). It stands in the 
closest relation to the OT conception of the Divine 
HOLINESS (see Expositor, March 1899, p. 1935). If 
the Divine wrath is an experience common to 
Jew and Gentile alike, the Divine RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(see the two artt. on this subject) is one specifically 
related to revealed religion. This is, of course, 
true on the view very commonly taken of the 
phrase δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ in 117 and other passages of 
the Epistle, viz. that it denotes, not an attribute 
of God Himself, but a righteousness which man 
derives from God as its source. This view, which 
has influenced the RV of 117, supplies an idea so 
obviously necessary to St. Paul’s contrast between 
the false righteousness and the true (108 ete.), and 
is in such close correspondence with his language 
in 2 Co 57, Ph 3’ etc., that it must, in some way 
or other, be included in any satisfactory explana- 


| tion of the phrase in 117 and cognate passages. 
| But there is a marked tendency in many quarters 


to go back to the sense suggested by the parallelism 
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of δύναμις θεοῦ and δικ. θεοῦ in 118. 11 as the primary 
one, and to recognize the antithesis between the 
wrath of God as the ‘ revelation’ antecedent to the 
gospel, and the ‘righteousness of God’ as the 
specific revelation of the gospel itself. The main 
objection to this is the presupposition that by God’s 
‘righteousness’ must be meant His stern retribu- 
tive justice, 2.e@. His anger against sin. The result 
of an examination of the use of the conception of 
God’s righteousness in the Old Testament is, how- 
ever, adverse to this presupposition. The subject 
is sub judice, and it is beyond the province of this 
article to attempt to decide it (see above, § iv. ; 
Sanday-Headlam, p. 24ff.; Hapos., March 1893, 
p. 187i; Haring, dcx. @. ber Paulus, Tiibingen, 
1896; Beck in Neue Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1895, 
p. 2491f.; Kélbing in SK, 1895, p. 7, Haring, 
p. 14 ff., tabulates the principal alternative views). 
There is, at any rate in this Epistle, the closest 
correlation between the righteousness of God and 
the justification of the believer in Christ (856). 

A similar correlation exists between the final 
salvation of man and the Glory of God. By this 
expression St. Paul sometimes means the honour 
due to God from His creatures (1 Co 1031, Ro 167%) ; 
but there is a sense, specially characteristic of our 
pie, in which it denotes the supreme destiny 
of man, realized in the ultimate salvation of the 
redeemed (838. 9°, cf, 819% 21-30). The idea of the 
word δόξα here seems to be the positive counter- 
part of the more negative ἀποκάλυψις, The latter 
suggests the removal of something which hides, 
the former the shining forth of the thing previ- 
ously hidden in allits sublime reality. Relatively, 
this is seen in any signal display of Divine power, 
é.g. in the resurrection of Christ (64). Absolutely, 
it is reserved for the consummation of all things, 
when the kingdom of God shall appear in its per- 
fection, and the righteous shall shine forth in it 
as the sun. In this connexion the Divine PRE- 
DESTINATION must be taken into account. In 9°, 
thougli the general context relates more especially 
to the Divine predestination of men to function, 
i.@ to the several parts they play in the providen- 
tially ordered course of history, there is in the 
immediate context unquestioned reference to those 
whom God has prepared for glory (see above), in 
contrast to those who are ‘ made ready’ (it is not 
said ‘by God Himself’) for destruction. There is 
neither here nor elsewhere in the Epistle any- 
thing said of the ‘double predestination.’ But 
the predestination of the saints is clearly laid down 
in 8-39, Only, in the latter passage foreknow- 
ledge precedes predestination. On the whole, while 
frankly recognizing the predestinarian language 
used, we must also recognize its limitations. The 
apostle does not appear to be giving expression 
to asystematized scheme of thought on the subject. 

The will of God for man’s conduct enters into man’s 
experience in the form of Law. In the generic 
sense, the term is applicable to any authoritative 
principle of action normally issuing in human 
obedience (8%, ef. 3°75, 1 Co 9%), Such obedience 
may, however, be the response either to an en- 
abling principle working from within (see passages 
just quoted, and 8‘), or to a summons confront- 
ing man from without. In this, the characteristic 
sense of νόμος in our Epistle, law is a factor in 
the moral life fitted to acquaint the intellect with 
the Divine standard of conduct (735 and previous 
context), but incapable (ἀδύνατον, 8°) of bringing the 
life of man into harmony with its precepts. This 
result, due to the conditions of human nature 
(below, 2) is the more apparent the more fixed and 
definite the form in which law is promulgated. 
This appears to be the meaning of ‘the letter’ 
(γράμμα), in which the full moral effect of law is 


seen (7°, cf. 2 Co 3%, 1 Co 1558, Ro 319 415 580 77, Gal | 


3/9). This was above all true of the one law which 
had conveyed to man in inexorable fixity and 
definiteness the Divine standard of action, the 
Jewish law, ὁ νόμος. The denotative force of the 
definite art. depends upon its context. In most 
cases, ‘the law’ in question is the Jewish law; on 
the other hand, the anarthrous νόμος may well be 
used of the Jewish law, either as ὦ law or as 
representing the principle of law, or as ἃ quasi- 
roper name (probably 71, possibly 881 etec.). See, 
urther, art. LAW (IN NT). The Christian is 
ideally free froni ‘law’ as an external principle 
(674), but to be ὑπὸ χάριν is to be ἔννομος Χριστοῦ 
(1 Co $71, ef. Ro 83, see below, 2; on the whole sub- 
ject, cf. Gifford, p. 41 ff,). 

In connexion with the doctrine of God, we must, 
lastly, note the bearing of the Epistle on the theo- 
logy of the Person and Work of Christ. Neither 
are treated of ex professo. But in 1“ ὅ and 9° we 
have the contrast between what Christ was, cara 
σάρκα, and His higher nature as Son of God (15) 
and as actually God (9°). The difficulty of the 
former passage is in the exact interpretation of 
κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης (see Gifford and Sanday- 
Headlam, iz Zoc.). In the latter there is a still 
more difficult question of punctuation (see the 
Commentaries, also Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, 
and Hort’s critical note, in Zoc.). On the whole, the 
punctuation assumed just above appears distinctly 
the more probable. The principle, moreover, of 
τέλος νόμου Χριστός (105), and Christ as an object of 
Faith (1! δοῦλος Ἴησ. Xp., contrast 1 Co 733), and 1018 
which identifies Christ (by the context) with mn, 
make decisively in the same doctrinal direction. 
(On 88 see below, 2). 

On the Atonement, 375-76 is a classical passage, but 
it leaves open most of the difficult questions which 
attend the theology of that mysterious subject. 
The reader must consult the admirable excursus 
of Sanday -Headlam on the subject, Lightfoot’s 
notes, and the discussion of the passage in R. W. 
Dale, The Atonement. The key to the meaning is 
to be found in the words ἱλαστήριον... ἐν τῷ αἵματι 
αὐτοῦ, rather than in the ἔνδειξις τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
αὐτοῦ, Which, taken by itself, would hardly compel 
us to go beyond the thought of punishment as a 
vindication of God’s moral government, which by 
no means exhausts the significance of the Atone- 
ment. The doctrine is emphasized, but not ex- 
plained, in 5°?°, 

2. St. Paul’s doctrine of man is formulated in OT 
categories, but enlarged and deepened by lis out- 
look upon life and history, and by his personal 
experience as a Jew and as a ‘slave of Christ’ 
(Ro 1. His comprehensive formula for human 
nature is ‘flesh ’—‘ all flesh’ (cf. 1 Co 3* ἄνθρωποι: 
σάρκινοι). From the time of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia to our own day the moral colour of St. Paul’s 
conception of σάρξ has been matter of keen debate. 
The close relation between flesh and sin in his 
theology is obvious. But to make the connexion 
essential, is to mistake the entire meaning of the 
apostle. In Ro 8? we have the crucial passage. 
What the law could not do—namely, liberate man 
from the law of sin—God did by sending His own 
Son, and in Him condemning sin ‘in the flesh.’ 
That is, sin was, by the mere fact (πέμψας) of the 
coming of Christ, shown to be a usurper in human 
nature. This was effected by the Son of God 
conling ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh ’—év ὁμοιώματι 
σαρκὸς ἁμαρτίας. ‘Sinful flesh’ is the universal 
condition in which our common humanity draws 
its first breath (5:5). Christ did not enter into 
this condition, but into its ‘likeness.” The un- 
likeness certainly did not consist in ‘the flesh’ 
(13 95) which Christ took in reality, not in mere 


likeness. St. Paul could not have written ἐν ὁμοιώ- 
ματι σαρκός. But neither did he write ἐν σαρκὶ 
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ἁμαρτίας, which he should have done had sin been 
to him part of the very meaning of ‘flesh’ (see 
Gifford’s admirable discussion, Introd. p. 52, and 
in loc.). His language expresses with consum- 
mate accuracy the thought that Christ ‘ by taking 
our flesh made it sinless’ (Tertull.), and so broke 
the empire over human nature usurped by sin. 
Flesh, in fact, has with St. Paul a physical (σάρκινος) 
and a moral (σαρκικός) sense. In the former sense, 
as long as this life lasts we are ἐν σαρκί (Gal 2”), 
in the ‘mortal body’ (Ro 6” 8"). But ideally the 
Christian has left the flesh as the sphere of his 
moral life behind (Ro 75 8°). But in the pre-Chris- 
tian, and even in the imperfectly Christian life, the 
σάρκινος is inevitably σαρκικός (Ro 74, 1 Co 3%). 
This is carried back by him to a historic beginning 
in the one sin of one man (512 1618 which left 
human nature under the reign of death and sin. 
Unquestionably, actual disobedience is to St. Paul 
far graver than passive or congenital sin. Before 
sin becomes a fact of experience, the individual is, 
comparatively speaking, ‘alive’ (7%). But guilt 
in some sense is there already (5:5), and rebellion is 
there, though latent and ‘dead’ (785), and it needs 
but the first shock of prohibition to ‘ revive’ (v.°). 
Under the most favourable conditions of enlighten- 
ment, with the law of God to guide it, and with 
complete mental assent to and enthusiasm for 
(722, cf. 217) that law, human nature experiences 
helpless failure and disaster. But, where the 
higher guidance is absent or lost, man becomes 
more and more lost to self-respect and moral con- 
viction (118. 82), In a sense the heathen is, like the 
Jew, under law: apart from the ideal sense in 
which ‘the Jewish law was a law for all men’ 
(Hort, Lomans and Ephesians, Ὁ. 25), his reason 
and conscience (214), if normal and healthy, tell 
him what is right. The ‘natural virtue’ of Aris- 
totle is fully recognized by St. Paul, and it is, 
in fact, this t~ward moral law that is restored in 
Christ. But, in fact, the law of conscience con- 
demned the Gentile as completely as the written 
law condemned the Jew (3°), and not less so when 
its voice had ceased to be heard (138. 8), 

3 ag Ἦν man does not, according to St. Paul, 
lack a higher nature. The inward self (7%) is 
capable of renewal (125), though in sore need of it. 
For the higher self St. Paul has the term πνεῦμα 
(1 Co 5°, 2 Co 7"), though in this sense he employs 
it sparingly, and not in our Epistle. More char- 
acteristic of Romans is the term νοῦς, which plays 
so prominent a part in the analysis (77:35), Νοῦς 
is an inalienable endowment of human nature, 7.e. 
it belongs to the flesh (ef. Col 218), and may be in- 
volved in its bondage to sin (1%, ef. Tit 1%); but it 
is the highest endowment of the flesh, and is cap- 
able of conveying to the will the commandment of 
God (7°); but there its power ceases—St. Paul 
would have accepted, so far as it goes, Aristotle’s 
dictum that ‘understanding alone moves nothing.’ 
The understanding, the higher self, can indeed 
‘wish’ what is right (7"*), but its wish has no 
power in the face of the flesh wielded by sin—‘ to 
wish and to effect’ (Ph 213) requires a vital energy 
(Ko 6") which human nature cannot originate. 

This vital energy is the Spirit (see καινότης in 
6* 78, cf. 2 Co 5”) which inhabits the body of 
Christ, and: dwells in those who are in vital union 
with Him. The word πνεῦμα in this Epistle is 
used, now for the Spirit of God, now for the 
inward man (see above) as renewed and encragized 
by union with Christ (see Expositor, May 1899, 

. 300 1ff.; Sanday -Headlam, pp. 162 ff., 199f.). 

t is this living union with the crucified, risen, 
and glorified Christ that distinguishes the new 
self from the old self (παλαιὸς ἄνθρωπος, 6%), the 
pre-Christian life ἐν σαρκί, ἐν παλαιότητι γράμματος, 
from the regenerate life ἐν πνεύματι, ἐν Χριστῷ, ἐν 
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καινότητι ζωῆς, the obedience of sons from the 
obedience of slaves —slaves in mind possibly to 
a law of God, but practically to a law of sin (7% 
6162), To make quite clear the perfection of the 
obedience implied in the new state, St. Paul em- 
ploys, in 68, with an apology for doing so (v.}), 
the term ‘slavery’ to describe it (cf. 1/); but he 
proceeds to throw it aside (8!) in completing his 
theology of the Christian life. The son and the 
slave differ above all in this, that the son’s interest 
is centred on his father’s will, that of the slave is 
elsewhere. This is expressed in the famous anti- 
thesis of the two φρονήματα (88, ef. Ph 2 3%, 
Col 37), by which St. Paul sums up his fundamental 
distinction of human character. It must be noted 
here that the language of ch. 8 postulates the dis- 
tinct Personality of the Spirit (v.**) not less 
clearly than that of 1 Co 214 implies His divinity. 
The Spirit dwells in the children of God in this 
life as an instalment (ἀπαρχή, 8%, cf. ἀρραβών else- 
where) of the life which is theirs already (v.!), but 
to be unyciled in its glory only with the consum- 
mation of God’s kingdom over all His creatures 
(9180: ), 

4, St. Paul’s conviction of the profound degrada- 
tion of human naterc is thus at once deepened and 
relieved by his belief in its lofty capacities and 
destiny. The latter, though to be fully realized 
only in the life to come, are to be entered upon 
in this life. We have now to notice St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the transition from the helpless, hope- 
less old life to the ‘life and peace’ of the new. 
Obviously, man cannot by himself cross so vast a 
chasm. But the ‘good-news of Christ’ comes to 
him as ‘ the power of God to his salvation ’ (1°), if 
he believes it. Faith, then, presupposes that the 
Divine power to save has already been directed 
towards the believer; and it has as its immediate 
accompaniment the opening of a life in fellowship 
with God from which the sinner as such is ex- 
cluded. In other words, by belicving, the sinner 
is in God’s sight as though his sin had not been, 
—he is ‘ justified by faith.’ By justification, then, 
St. Paul primarily means the non -imputation— 
the forgiveness—of sin (he equates the two ideas, 
48-9 etc.). Justification renders possible, for the 
first time, active righteousness (018 818.) in God’s 
sight, but it is not possible to confuse the two in 
one idea without destruction of St. Paul’s most 
characteristic thought. If once it is grasped that 
justification means to St. Paul the removal of the 
unpassable barrier set up between God and the 
soul by sin, and not the progressive assimilation 
of character to the filial type which springs from 
reconciliation as its root, and that faith is to the 
apostle not merely assent to doctrine as divinely 
revealed, but personal trust in God through Christ, 
it becomes easy to see how central a place the 
doctrine of justification by faith holds in St. Paul’s 
system, how unreal is its supposed conflict with 
the severest standard of Christian obligation, or 
the most thankful use of divinely provided means 
of grace, and how profoundly it appeals to the most 
legitimate and elementary need of human nature, 
the longing for a gracious God (see Jn 6°), The 
doctrine, taken by itself, does not offer an account 
of all that grace does for a man, but of how a man 
is admitted to grace. The two things are clearly 
distinguishable in St. Paul, though, of course, in 
practice they can never be separated (compare 
carefully Ro 81 with context before and after). 
Faith, then, is to St. Paul the attitude of soul 
which never regards itself as righteous before God, 
but refers all to God’s free gift. Its trust in God 
is absolute ; but it has as its objective foundation 
certain definite facts (5* 684.) which become material 
for faith under the influence of the Spirit, who 


interprets to the soul the Death of Christ as the 
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outcome of God’s love (5°). Hence it is ‘through 
faith’ (335) that the Death of Christ reaches its 
effect in the justification of the sinner. It is this 
fact—even more than the inclusion of all alike 
under sin—that reduces all men to one level in 
God’s sight (33. (On this subject see the articles 
on FAITH and JUSTIFICATION in the present work, 
and a most careful discussion in Sanday-Headlam, 
pp. 28-39; also Hapositor, March 1899, p. 200 ff.; 
Ritsclil, Lehre ad. Rechtfertigung, vol. 11. ch. 4, 
§ 36, and all important commentaries on Romans). 
Justifying faith, then, is not purely ‘dogmatic,’ be- 
cause it is trust in ὦ Person. Neither is it purely 
‘undogmatic,’ because it rests upon, and includes 
the knowledge of, something which that Person has 
done (1 Co 15%, the germ of an ‘ Apostles’ Creed’). 
Lastly, justification, to St. Paul, is doubtless one 
act, the entrance once for all into the state of 
grace (515). But it remains as a root of character ; 
its connexion with vital holiness is not that of 
mere succession in time, but as its organic begin- 
ning. Faith is the abiding sphere of all Christian 
life (Gal 2%, 2Co 13°), not a passing emotion, 
evoked by a single great crisis and subsiding 
with it. 

5. Grace and the moral life.—The act of faith is 
not meritorious in its character, for this would be 
open, equally with righteousness by works, to the 
objection of 4%, It must come, that is, from 
God as its souree; it not only recezves God’s free 
cift, but it ἐδ God’s free gift. In other words, by 
excluding merit, we seem to deprive man of his 
responsibility. It may be questioned whether St. 
Paul had ever formulated in his own mind the 
problem of ‘ responsibility without merit,’ which 
is the age-long ογ of the doctrine of grace. Both 
from the consideration of justifying faith, and 
again from that of Divine predestination to glory 
(above, 1), the moral responsibility of man seems 
threatened, if St. Paul’s principles are logically 
developed. But he neither develops them in this 
way himself, nor does he seem conscious of the 
need for a reconciliation of the opposed truths. 
That all human history is in God’s hands, and 
that the sin of man, e.g. the apostasy of Israel in 
rejecting Christ, is used by God as a step to the 
fulfilment of His will for man, is insisted upon. 
But the fact is wholly disallowed as an extenua- 
tion of the sinner’s responsibility; St. Paul re- 
pudiates with intense indignation (3°) the charge 
that his teaching encouraged any such view. 
‘Ch. 9 implies arguments which take away free 
will, ch. 10 is meaningless without the presup- 
position of free will’ (Sanday-Headlam, Ῥ. 348). 
It is to be noted that St. Paul’s entire case for the 
need of redemption (1-3*) is an indictment of 
human sin, which loses all force if human responsi- 
bility is lost sight of. Although by ‘works of 
law’ no flesh shall be justified, yet God ‘will 
render to each man according to his works’ (2°, 
ef. 1412, The stress laid by St. Paul upon personal 
faith and individual renewal as the heart and 
mainspring of the moral life, gives to his theology 
of conduct a strongly individualistic character. 
But no one could be further from individualism 
in the sense in which that term is often used. 
The personal life of the Christian is one of fellow- 
ship with the saints through Christ. All the 
manifestations of the Christian life are condi- 


theory of conduct is the attitude ineuleated by 
him towards the civil power (131-17, In a word, his. 
spirit is that of good citizenship, idealizing the 
magistrate as ‘ the minister of God.’ This position, 
natural to a born ‘ Roman’ (Ac 22"), is very much 
in advance of the general spirit of the apostle’s 
compatriots, and decidedly in contrast with that 
of the Apocalypse. This is partly to be explained 
by the circumstances. When St. Paul wrote, 
Imperial Rome was not yet ‘drunk with the blood 
of the saints’; on the contrary, the imperial 
officials had more than once protected him against 
Jewish fanaticism. 

6. The Church and tts institutions.—The Roman 
community does not seem as yet to possess a per- 
manent organization of ‘bishops’ and deacons (see 
Sanday -Headlam, Introd. 8 3 (3). The list of 
ministries (1274) must be compared with others of 
the same kind (see the table in art. 1 CORINTHIANS, 
vol. i. p. 490). The προϊστάμενος can hardly be a 
permanent officer; he comes too low on the list, 
and is apparently on a line with the κυβερνήσεις of 
1 Cor, There is evidence (16°) that the houses of 
different members of the community formed scat- 
tered centres for the worshippers of the household 
or neighbourhood (see Sanday-Headlam, in Joe.). 
Of the sacraments, the Eucharist is not mentioned ; 
but upon Baptism great stress is laid(6'*). Τὸ 50. 
Paul’s readers, to believe and to be baptized were, 
probably in all cases, coincident in time. Faith 
issued in baptism as its concrete expression and 
correlative. Baptism was the external means of 
union with Christ, the closing of the door upon 
the old and lower self, the opening of the new life 
of grace. It does not occur to St. Paul to put 
faith and baptism in any sort of rivalry. Faith in 
Christ would involve the desire to join His body 
by His appointed means. In all probability, the 
reference to faith and its confession in 10% is 
associated with the thought of baptism. 

vii. MATERIALS FOR PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
St. PAut.—The Epistle is far less rich than those 
to the Corinthians and Galatians in details as 
to St. Paul’s personal history. His long-standing 
desire to see Rome is mentioned in ch. 1 and in 
15"; the puzzling reference to his having preached 
μέχρι τοῦ ᾿Ιλλυρικοῦ in 15” (see art. 2 CORINTHIANS, 
vol. i. p. 495), if the words do not compel us to 
suppose that he had actually entered Llyricum, 
would be satisfied by his visit to Bercea, the last 
important place in Macedonia (Ac17"). His further 
intention to visit Spain (1523) is a fact of great 
interest, as also is his apprehension as to his 
coming visit to Jerusalem with the λογία (vv.79-*), 
The names in ch. 16 contain those of many friends 
of the apostle otherwise unknown to us, includin 
his kinsmen Andronicus and Junias, Jason an 
Sosipater. In Tertius we have the only certain 
name of an amanuensis employed by the apostle. 
His reference to miracles worked by himself (1519) 
should not be overlooked (cf. 2 Co 12"). 

Of deeper interest, though open to more doubt, 
is the personal bearing of the passage 77. It is 
impossible to regard the passage as a@ mere μετασχη- 
ματισμός, describing the phenomena in the first 
person merely for the sake of vividness. The ἐγώ 
is too emphatic, too repeated, the feeling too deep, 
for a purely impersonal statement. On the other 
hand, the passage is universal in its reference, and 


tioned by membership of a body (12°*), And in 
critical questions of moral alternative (ch. 14) the 
sense of brotherhood is a safe guide. We are to 
ask not merely ‘what does my liberty permit?’ 
but ‘how will my conduct help or hinder my 
brother?’ We are to respect the liberty of others | : a 
(142-6), but to be ready to subordinate our own | realize, even before his conversion, that 7 the 
(for the whole chapter, ef. 1 Co 8-10. 13). preaching of the apostles (ef. 1 Co 1551 8) was true, 

An interesting application of St. Paul’s general | if Christ had died ‘not in vain’ (Gal 2531), then 


supplies the argument with an indispensable piece 
of analysis. We may regard it as St. Paul’s 
account, based upon reflexion as well as on experl- 
‘ence, of the utmost that law can do for human 
nature, And if so, we may use it in order to 
understand how St. Paul may well have come to 
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righteousness did not come by the law. It enables 
us to realize something of the ‘ kicking against the 
goads,’ which, as we know, had preceded the scene 
on the road to Damascus. 

viii. TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT. INTEGRITY. 
—The text of our Epistle comes to us through 
much the same lines of transmission as that of 1 Cor. 
(which see), It is contained in the Peshitta, Old 
Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions of the NT, 
as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. Of the latter 
it is complete in NABLS (the last uncollated). 
C lacks 25-371, 9%-105 119-13" Dp! lacks 117, 
177-89 are supplied by a somewhat later hand (also 
1-77 in the Lat.) ; E?*" (copy of D) has these pas- 
sages, but lacks 821-89. 1]15-°5, Frau, a copy of G, is 
lacking in 1-3. Gre jacks 1} ἀφωρισμ.--πίστεως 
15, also 2155, KX contains the Epistle only to 102”. 
P lacks 2-3, 8-91, 1177-121. 3 contains only 
134-159. (On the cursives, and on the authorities 
for the Old Lat., what was said on 1 Cor. may be 
repeated, with a further reference to Sanday- 
Ileadlam, p. Ixv). 

Of textual phenomena we must notice the omis- 
sion in G g, supported by a note in the Bodleian 
eursive 47, of the words ἐν Ρώμῃ, 17:15, The omission 
tempts a comparison with the omission, by im- 
portant authorities, of the analogous words in the 
address of EPHESIANS. But in this case there can 
be no question that the words ἐν Ρώμῃ are original. 
The omission may, however, be due, as may also 
be the case with Ephesians, to the early circulation 
of our Epistle among other Churches with the 
omission of the definite references to Rome. This 
might be connected with the omission, in some 
a authorities, of chs. 15. 16 (see below). But 
this connexion would be much more certain if the 
authorities for the omission of ἐν Ρώμῃ and of chs. 
15. 16 were identical. This is not the case. 

A more difficult question is that of the place of 
the doxology (16%5-*’), L and many cursives, with 
some other ancient authorities, place it at the end 
of ch. 14; AP and a few authorities repeat it at 
the end of 16; FG g Marcion omit it wholly, but 
G leaves a blank space at the end of ch. 14. (On 
D see Sanday-Headlam, p. lxxxix). But NBCDE, 
some cursives, and most Western authorities, place 
it after 16 only. This is probably the earliest 
position ; its omission by Marcion may be the source 
of all the variations, although, if there were good 
grounds for thinking that St. Paul himself issued 
two recensions of the Epistle, the resemblance of 
the language of the doxology to that of the cap- 
tivity group of Epp. (on which, however, see Hort 
in Lightf, Bid. Essays, p. 327) might warrant us in 
ascribing the doxology to his second recension. 
But here, again, the hypothesis in question is in- 
adequatety founded. It should be noted that G g, 
which omit ἐν ‘Pdéuy, should, on this supposition, 
tmsert the doxology, which they, on the contrary, 
omit. 

A far more complex question is raised by the 
omission, in some indirect but ancient witnesses to 
the text, of chs. 15.16. These witnesses consist of 
(1) Marcion, as quoted by Orig.* supported by the 
language of Tertull. adv. Mare. v. 14. (2) The 
absence of quotations in Tert., Iren., Cyprian. 
(3) The capitulation in certain MSS of the Vulgate. 
(4) The fact that ALP, ete. (see above), place the 
doxology at the end of 14. Of these, number (2) is 
inconclusive as a mere argument from silence. 
The others require explanation. A further argu- 
ment from the repeated benediction 16% 38 (TR) is 
shown by Sanday-Headlam to rest on no solid 
foundation. How, then, are we to explain the 
facts? Thesupposition that chs. 15. 16 are spurious 
(Baur) cannot stand in face of the close connexion 
between chs. 14 and 15'-®, a governing fact in the 
whole question. The chapters are omitted by no 
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known MS, nor does the theory of their partial 
spuriousness (Lucht), 7.e. of interpolations, find 
any support in the textual material. The supposi- 
tion that our chapters are a combination of the 
endings of recensions of the Epistle addressed to 
several different Churches, 1-14 (or 1-11) being the 
part common to all recensions (Renan), offends 
against the governing fact mentioned above, and 
depends, moreover, upon an erroneous view (see 
above) of 1674, A plausible, but in reality 
equally untenable, modification of this view is that 
101. or 105,31, or 18, originally formed part of a 
letter addressed to Ephesus, and became after- 
wards incorporated in our Epistle (first suggested 
in 1767 by Keggermann, substantially adopted by 
Ewald, Mangold, Reuss, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, 
Weiss, Weizsicker, Farrar, οὔθ). Aquila and 
Priscilla, it is true, were last heard of in Ephesus 
(1 Co 109), and are there later (9 ΤΊ 413). Epmnetus 
is the ‘ first-fruits of Asia’ (RV); and St. Paul 
must have had many friends in Ephesus, while he 
had never seen Rome. But the hypothesis does 
not account for the facts ; on the contrary, it leaves 
ch. 15 wholly untouched. Again, considering the 
constant going and coming between Itome and the 
provinces, it would be very surprising that St. 
Paul should not have many acquaintances in Rome. 
Moreover, there is good inscriptional and other 
evidence connecting many of the names with Rome, 
and indeed with Roman Christians. (See Sanday- 
Headlam, notes on ch. 16). This is specially true 
of the households of ARISTOBULUS and NARCISSUS, 
of AMPLIATUS and of NEREUS (see the articles on 
these names). On the whole, with all deference to 
the distinguished scholars who have represented it, 
our conclusion must be that the case for trans- 
ferring this section, without any textual ground, 
from its actual connexion to a lost Epistle to 
Ephesus, is not made out. 

To return, then, to the general question of chs. 
15. 16, and to the heads of evidence (1), (3), and 
(4), the questions to be considered are, jirstly, 
What were Marcion’s grounds for omitting the 
chapters? and, secondly, Does the fact that he did 
so sufficiently explain (8) and (4)? If Marcion 
omitted the chapters on grounds of tradition, the 
second question need not be asked, for a tradition 
older than Marcion would doubtless leave other 
traces; but if his omission was purely arbitrary, 
the question of his probable influence becomes 
important. That Marcion’s text had considerable 
circulation and some influence in the West may 
be allowed. But this is hardly adequate as a 
hypothesis by itself to account for the facts; it 
does not march without a stick. The extra 
support required is furnished by the assumption 
that the text was adapted for Church use in certain 
localities by omitting the personal and less edify- 
ing conclusion. The existence of a known text— 
Marcion’s—which lacked chs, 15. 16, suggested the 
adoption of 14 as the close of the shortened 
Epistle, and accordingly the doxology, which it 
was desired to retain, was added at that point. 
The answer to our second question, then, may be 

ut thus: Given a demand for an edition of our 

pistle with the closing section, excepting the dox- 
ology, omitted, the influence of Marcion’s text 
was likely to suggest the exact point where the 
omission should begin. In other words, the heads 
of evidence (3) and (4)—we may perhaps add (2)— 
may be explained by (1). The first question, then, 
becomes one of probability. Was Marcion likely to 
omit the chapters on doctrinal grounds, or was he, on 
the other hand, unlikely to excise any matter with- 
out documentary authority? On this question the 
reader is as entitled to decide as the present writer. 

The connexion between the question of chs. 15. 
16 and the omission of ἐν Ρώμῃ in 17% is very 
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obscure. Sanday-Headlam conjecture that Marcion 
is responsible for the latter omission also; but there 
is no evidence that he omitted these words. But 
given the demand (see above) for an ‘impersonal’ 
edition, the words may have been struck out in 
some copies of such an edition either with or with- 
out the snpport of Marcion’s text. That Marcion 
was intcrested in the addresses of St. Paul’s Epp. 
we know from the case of EPHESIANS (which see, 
and ef. Smith’s DB? p. 947). 


LITERATURE.—On the ancient commentaries, Origen, Chry- 
sostom, Theodoret, John Damasc,, Gicumenius, Theophylact, 
Euthemius, Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, Hugh of St. Victor, Abe- 
lard, and Aquinas, see the excellent characterizations in Sanday- 
Headlam, Augustine thought profoundly over the Epistle to 
the Romans ; his anti-Pelagian writings are in effect a commen- 
tary upon its most characteristic ideas. He began a formal 
commentary, but only reached the salutation (Retract. i. 25). 
Of more interest is the Expositio quarundam quest. in Ep. 
ad Rom. (Migne, Pat. Lat. xxxv. 2087), which is the result of 
his study of the Epistle as a presbyter (about a.p. 396) with 
some friends. We have here the transition from his earlier 
views of grace and free will, etc., to his more developed and 
characteristic conviction, formed under the influence of his 
studies of St. Paul (see Reuter, August. Studien, Ὁ. 7ff.). 
The Biblical Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide (S. J., 1637) 
gathers up usefully much exegetical material from ancient and 
medizval Latin writers, including Augustine. On the com- 
mentaries of Colet (ed. Lupton, 1873), Luther (Preface to Mel- 
anchthon’s comm. 1523), Calvin (1539, ‘by far the best of the 
commentators of the Reformation’), Beza (1594), Estius (1614— 
6), Hammond (1653), Locke (1705-7), Bengel (1742), Wetstein 
(1751-2), see Sanday-Headlam, who also give a useful list of 
inodern commentaries. Among the more important of these 
are those of Fritzsche (1836-43), Meyer (indispensable; the 
later German ed. by Weiss), de Wette (1836 and foll.), Olshausen, 
Philippi (21856 and 41896), Jowett (71869, 31894, suggestive and 
inexact), Vaughan (51880, scholarly and adinirable in illustra- 
tion, less satisfactory on connexion of thought), Bisping, Maier 
(Roman Catholic, as also) Klofutar (Laibach, 1880, terse and 
sensible), Godet (1879, 21883, admirable in general exposition 
and in biblical theology; among the best general commentaries), 
Oltramare (Geneva, 1881-2), J, A. Beet (©1885, able, and 
always worth consulting), Otto (Glauchau, 1886), Lipsius (in 
Handkommentar, 1881, able and useful), Barmby (1890, in 
Pulpit Commentary), Moule (in Eapositor's Bible, excellent 
poplar exegesis, and a distinct advance on that in his Camb. 

ible for Schools), Liddon (1898, Explanatory Analysis), Light- 
foot’s posthumous Notes on Hpistles of St. Paul contain a 
precious fragment on Ro 1-7. The two volumes of Gore 
(1898-9) are popular, but based upon thoroughly scientific 
criticism and exegesis, At the head of all English commen- 
taries, and pre-eminent among those in any language, are those 
of Gifford (1886, reprinted from the Speaker's Commentary, 
unrivalled for accuracy, both in scholarship and theology) and 
Sanday-Headlam (1895). The last named is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory commentaries extant on any of the 
books of the Bible. The present article owes more to it than to 
any one work on this Epistle. After it, the writer would wish 
to acknowledge special indebtedness to Gifford, Godet, Meyer- 
Weiss, and Lipsius. 

The standard works on Biblical Theology should be consulted 
on the leading ideas of the Epistle. With specific reference to 
St. Paul, Baur’s Paulus (part 2, ch. iii., which incorporates the 
substance of his earlier essays on the subject) should still be 
read, also Usteri’s P. Dehrbegriff (71854), and Pfleiderer’s highly 
suggestive Paulinism. Essays and studies on the theology of 
the Epistle are numerous. Among the more recent may be 
mentioned Headlam in Hapos. Times, 1894, 1895; Beet in 
Hzpos. 1898; and some studies hy the present writer, begun 
in Hzpos. 1899, but not as yet completed. On chs. 9-11, Bey- 
schlag, die Paul. Theodicee; Morison (1849, on ch. 9, In 1866 
he published an exposition of ch. 3). The integrity of the 
Epistle is discussed (in addition to works cited, above, § vili.)in 
the earlier part of Mangold'’s Romerbricf, u.s.w., and by Lightfoot 
and Hort in articles reprinted in Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays. 
Ilort’s Lectures on Romans and Ephesians algo deal with this 
and other introductory matters. The Eng. tr. of Meyer's com- 
mentary, that of Godet’s Introd. to St. Paul's Epistles (Edinb. 
1894) and the end of the Introduction on his commentary, may 
be referred to for additions to the above brief list. Works re- 
ferred toin the body of the above article are not in all cases 
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ROME.—The aim of this article is (1) to give an 
outline of the relations between Rome and the 
Jews during the period .covered by the Seripture 
history; (2) to describe the general aspects and 
life of the city at the time when it was first 
brought into contact with Christianity; (8) to 
touch upon its associations with the names or 
writings of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John: and 
(4) with some of the minor characters mentioned. 
in the NT. 


1. The first specific mention of Rome in Jewish 
literature oceurs incidentally in 1 Mae 1", where 
reference is made to ‘a sinful root, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the king, who had 
been an hostage at Rome.’ Political relations 
of a somewhat indefinite character were estab- 
lished by Judas Maccabzeus in B.c. 161. By that 
date Rome had gained a position of unquestioned 
supremacy. The power of Carthage, which carried 
with it the control of the West, was broken at Zama 
in B.C. 202; the defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia 
in B.C. 190 made Rome arbiter in the East. A 
graphic picture of the reputation which Rome had 
created for itself in the East is found in 1 Mac 8", 
It ascribes to the Romans some virtues in regard 
to which closer experience might have modified the 
judgement of Judas, and contains some inaccuracies 
in details, but is vivid and accurate in its spirit. 
The valour of the Romans, the terror with which 
they inspired their foes, the support which they 
gave to their allies, their victories over Spain, 
over Philip and Antiochus, the constitution of the 
Senate, the absence of all the outward insignia 
of royalty, their freedom from envy and emula- 
tion, are all set forth in words of laudation. On 
the strength of this conviction as to Roman power 
and policy, Judas sent Eupolemus the son of John, 
and Jason the son of Eleazar, to Rome with the view 
of establishing friendship and a treaty of alliance 
(1 Mac 817, The object of Judas was to get rid of 
the Syrian yoke, and in accordance with its tradi- 
tional policy Rome readily recognized the Jewish 
autonomy in order to cripple Syria; but though 
they mutually pledged themselves to furnish a 
contingent if required, and not to assist any 
common enemy with ‘victuals, weapons, money, 
or ships,’ ‘the treaty seems to have led to no de- 
finite action by either party. About eighteen 
years later, in B.C. 148, Jonathan, the brother and 
suecessor of Judas, sent representatives to Nome to 
renew and confirm the former alliance (1 Mae 
191. 34), Jn B.C, 139, Simon, the brother of Jona- 
than, despatched an embassy, of which Numenius 
was the head, to Rome, with a great shield of 
gold, a thousand pounds in weight (1 Mac 14”). 
The Romans graciously received the costly gift 
and entered into a formal treaty with Simon. 
They intimated the fact of that alliance to all the 
powers with which they themselves were friendly, 
and called on them to hand over to the Jews any 
‘pestilent fellows,’ z.¢. any political refugees who 
had found an asylum with them. Details of the 
embassy of Numenius are given by Jos. (Ant. 
XIV. vili. 5), though by a blunder he assigns it 
to a later date. (For the literature on this embassy 
see Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 268). To this date is prob- 
ably to be referred the obscure statement in 
Valerius Maximus (i. 3. 3), the authenticity of 
which is now generally acknowledged, that ‘Cor- 
nelius Hispalus compelled the Jews, who had 
been trying to corrupt the Roman morals by the 
worship of Jupiter Sabazius (J” Zébdéth?), to go 
back to their own homes.’ If the reference be 
correct, it would appear that by some of the suite 
of Numenius attempts at propagandism had been 
successfully made (see Reinach, Textes relatifs au 
Judaisme, p. 259, note3). Though we can point to 
no definite statement, it is probable that after this 
date many Jews found their way to Rome in pursuit 
of business (Gritz, History of the Jews, i. 67; 
Berliner, Gesch. d. Jud. in Rom, p. 5). 

After his capture of Jerusalem in B.C. 68, 
Pompey carried many Jewish prisoners to Rome as 
slaves. (See LIBERTINES). The great majority of 
them would seem to have been voluntarily manu- 
mitted by their masters or ransomed by their 
fellow - countrymen, for we find but a few years 
later that a strong Jewish community was in 
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existence dwelling on the other side of the Tiber 
in the quarter corresponding to the Trastevere of 
to-day. From its proximity to the wharves it was 
a suitable place for the trades which were carried 
on by the Jews, and the Jewish community rapidly 
increased in numbers and influence. In his defence 
of Valerius Flaceus—who was accused of appropri- 
ating the gold which had been sent by the Jews in 
Asia Minor towards the maintenance of the temple 
worship at Jerus.—in the year B.c. 59, Cicero 
makes many allusions which show that the Jews in 
Rome were a party worth conciliating, He speaks 
of their numbers, their unity, their influence in 
public gatherings. He pretends that he must 
speak in a whisper so that only the judges may 
hear, on the ground that there was no lack of 
persons ready to stir up the Jews against him and 
all the best men in the State (pro Flacco, α. 28). 
The very exaggeration of the scorn which he 
pours on their claim to be specially favoured of 
heaven (7b. c. 69) is a testimony to their grow- 
ing strength, as well as an index of the alarm 
which the success of their proselytizing efforts had 
created. Julius Czesar, perhaps from the idea 
that the Jews were specially fitted to be inter- 
mediaries between the East and theWest (Rosenthal 
in Berliner, p. 17), treated the Jews throughout the 
empire with great generosity; and we read without 
astonishment that conspicuous among the foreign 
races in Rome in their sorrow over the death of 
Cesar were the Jews, who, for nights in succession, 
visited his tomb (Suet. Divus Julius, ce. 84). By the 
time of Augustus the Jewish population in Rome 
must have numbered many thousands. Accord- 
ing to Jos. (Ant. XVII. 11. 1; BJ τι. vi. 1) more 
than 8000 Jews supported the embassy that came 
to Augustus with complaints against Archelaus. 
For a time no repressive measures were adopted ; 
on the contrary, the Jews in Rome received special 
privileges in the form of a limited jurisdiction over 
their own adherents. The rulers of Palestine were 
often brought into close relations by friendship 
and alliance with members of the imperial house- 
hold. Herod Agrippa 1., ¢.g., was brought up at 
Rome along with Drusus the son of Tiberius (Jos. 
Ant. XVII. vi. 1). From allusions in the Roman 
Satirists (Juv. 111. 10-15), as well as from the 
evidence of the cemeteries (see Schiirer), it is 
plain that the limitation to the Trastevere was 
not rigidly enforced, and soon disappeared. JF'rom 
a story in Jos. (Ané. XVIII. 111. 5) it may be 
eathered that the success of their proselytisin, 
especially among women in the higher classes, 
was the main ground for the coercive measures 
that were subsequently adopted. In A.D. 19, 
perhaps at the instigation of Sejanus, who accord- 
ing to Philo (Leg. ad Gaiwm, c. 24) was bitterly 
hostile to the Jews, 4000 Jews were banished to 
Sardinia under the pretext of being sent to put 
down brigandage there, but not without a hope 
that they might be cut off by the notoriously 
unhealthy climate (Tac. Ann. 11. 85; Suet. 772d. 
66). In the account of the embassy to Caligula 
in A.D. 40, we have a curious licht thrown on the 
character of the emperor as well as on the attitude 
of the court to Jewish customs and beliefs (Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaium, 44-46). In A.D. 49 (or 52 according 
to some authorities), probably on account of the 
tumults created by the preaching of the gospel in 
the Jewish quarter (Suet. Claud. 25), Claudius 
issucd an edict for the banishment of all the Jews 
from Rome.* Among those banished were Aquila 


and Friscilla, who went to Corinth, where they | 


* The identification of the Christians with the Jews was not 
the result of a mistake. They were Jews, and the Christians 
were regarded simply 88 a sect, certainly by outsiders, and in 
all probability tbey so regarded themselves. The time of 
cleavage was not yet. 


came into contact with St. Paul (Ac 18"). But the 
deerce of banishment was futile, for the Jews had 
now obtained a social and political influence that 
made repression difficult or impossible. ‘The 
customs of that most accursed race,’ says Seneca,— 
perhaps with an indirect reference to the influence 
of Poppa on Nero (Jos. Vita, 3, Ant. XX. vill. 11), 
—‘have spread to such an extent that they are kept 
in every land; the conquered have given laws to 
the conqueror’ (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 11). And 
yet ‘we may be sure that the proud patricians, 
who, in their walks on the Aventine cast a glance 
on the other side of the river, never suspected that 
the future was being made ready in that mass of 
hovels which lay at the foot of the Janiculum’ 
(Renan, Hibbert Lecture, p. 53).* The destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 is commemorated in the 
well-known Arch of Titus on the Via Sacra. The 
seven-branched candlestick, the golden table, and 
the silver trumpets, delineated on the Arch, were 
themselves placed in the Temple of Peace in A.D. 
75, but fell a prey to Genseric, and were landed 
safely at Harthaes in 455. In 535 Belisarius re- 
captured them, took them to Constantinople, anid 
since then they have completely disappeared. 
But it is fairly certain that they cannot be, as is 
popularly imagined, in the bed of the Tiber. 

2, When Christianity was first proclaimed in the 
Jewish quarter, Rome with its environs had far 
outgrown the old walls of Servius Tullius, and con- 
tained a population probably of 14 millions ({TI*ried- 
liinder, i. 23; Champagny, Les Cesars, iv. 347-353; 
Renan, p. 58. Merivale, Hist. of the Itomans, v. 
58, estimates it at 700,000). Lauded by poets and 
orators as ‘the queen of cities,’ ‘the home of the 
gods,’ ‘golden Rome,’ ‘the epitome of the world,’ 
Rome even at the beginning of the Christian era 
was impressive mainly by reason of its great ex- 
tent, and not in virtue of any distinctive beauty or 
erandeur. Themovement begun by Augustus to 
make Rome worthy of the majesty of the empire, 
led to great changes, and to the building of many 
esr mansions, of ornate temples (e.g. the 
Pantheon and the Temple of Apollo), and large 
basilicas for the transacting of banking and law, 
notably the Basilica Julia in the Forum com- 
menced by Julius and completed by Augustus. 
Great aqueducts are associated with the names of 
Agrippa and the emperor Claudius, bringing the 
water then as now chiefly from the hills of Alba 
Longa, and making possible the life that centred 
around the therme, corresponding very closely to 
the elub life of our own day. To what an extent 
this afterwards developed may be seen from the 
imposing remains of the Baths of Caracalla and of 
Diocletian. The patrician’s day was divided be- 
tween the forum and the therme. The Forum 
was now embellished on all sides ; the Triumphal 
Arch of Tiberius spanned the lower part of the 
ascent to the Capitol; the palace of the Ceesars on 
the Palatine, ‘with gilded battlements, conspicuous 
far,’ looked worthy of an imperial city (see Meri- 
vale, v. 18-48; Conybeare and Howson, St. Pail, 
ii. 449-454). But notwithstanding all the changes 
that had been effected, down even to the great fire 
in A.D. 64, in the reign of Nero, Rome was built on 
no regular plan ; its streets were narrow and dirty, 
the houses, several storeys high, were flimsily built 


* Two of the catacombs are exclusively Jewish. One was dis- 
covered by Bosio on Monte Verde, and contained many slabs with 
the seven-branched candlestick inscribed, and one on which the 


word CYNAfWP was plainly legible. The other was dis- 
covered in 1859 in the Villa Randanini on the Appian Way, 
about 2 miles out of Rome (see Cimitero degli anticht Ebret, 
illustrato da Raffaele Garucci, Roma, 1862). In it tbe candle- 
stick, the dove, the olive branch and tbe dove are the favourite 
emblems. Many of the inscriptions have been removed to tbe 
Lateran Museum. There is no authority for the statement, 
sometimes made, that tbe Colosseum was erected by forced 


| Jewisb labour. 
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and often tumbling down. ‘The vici,’ says Meri- 
vale, ‘were no better than lanes or alleys, and there 
were only two vie, or paved ways, fit for the trans- 
port of heavy carriages, the Sacra and the Nova, in 
the central parts of the city.’ (For a vivid picture 
of the shops and streets, see Martial, vil. 61). It 
was desolated by frequent fires; it was subject to 
earthquakes and inundations ; fever, as was plainly 
indicated by the many altars dedicated to it, was 
never absent; the unhealthiness of the site mani- 
fested itself in the unhealthy pallor of the in- 
habitants. Yet from the vastness of its extent, 
the density of its crowds representative of every 
nationality, religion, and race, from its being the 
natural treasure-house of all that was valuable 
and curious in the empire, from its being the 
centre of political and intellectual life, from the 
elaborate amusements provided gratuitously for 
the inhabitants, it fascinated “αἴ drew to itself 
patriots as well as adventurers of all types. ‘The 
rich man went to Rome to enjoy himself, the poor 
to beg; the new citizen to give his vote, the citizen 
who had been dispossessed to reclaim his rights.’ 
The rhetorician from Asia, the Greek philosopher, 
the Chaldean astrologer, the magician from Egypt, 
the begging priest of Isis, all jostled each other 
in the struggle for existence in the metropolis 
(Champagny, i. 41; Strabo, v. iii. 8). The picture 
of Milton (P#iv. 36-68) furnishes a vivid if idealized 
representation of Rome as it would appear to St. 
Paul and his fellow-travellers as they came along 
the Via Appia from Puteoli (Pozzuoli), and passing 
through the Market of Appius and the Three 
Taverns (both as yet unidentified) entered the city 
through the Porta Capena, the Dripping Gate 
(Afadida) of Martial and Juvenal (long since closed, 
but whose position was determined by the dis- 
covery in 1584 of the first milestone of the Via 
Appia, and since then confirmed by the discovery 
of the walls of the gate). These may now be seen 
in the cellar of the Osteria della Porta Capena. 
All Rome is historic ground and of special interest 
to the student of NT times, for the places associated 
with the names of the apostles and their friends 
and converts are in many instances still to be seen, 
in some few cases unchanged since apostolic times. 
They will be treated of under the respective names. 

3. When and by whom the gospel was first pro- 
claimed in Rome is uncertain. As sojourners from 
Rome were in Jerus. on the day of Pentecost, some 
of them may have been among the 3000 converts 
(Ac 910. 41), St. Paul refers to Romans who were 
in Christ before him (Io 16’). Many of the Jews 
who had been banished by the edict of Claudius 
were brought under the influence of St. Paul, and 
on returning to Rome swelled the ranks of the 
missionaries and eonverts there (Ac 18*?18, Ro 
16%-7-9-12), Prisca and Aquila should be specially 
noted in this connexion. In A.D. 59 (or 58), when 
the Ep. to the Romans was written, there was in 
existence a strong Church, partly composed of Jews, 
partly of Gentiles. St. Paul had for many 
years cherished a strong desire and resolution to 
see Rome (Ac 1971 25", Ro 11316), From the time of 
the Second Missionary Journey it had been quite 
clear to him that his mission was to the Roman 
Empire gua Empire, and all his subsequent move- 
ments are governed by this dominant idea. Hence 
he goes to Ephesus, the door of the East toward 
the West, afterwards to Rome, and we find him 

urposing to visit Spain, the great province of the 
West. There is much plausibility in the view that 
his purpose in appealing to Cesar was to gain 
recognition for Christianity as a redigio licita (cf. 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 308); and_he 
apparently succeeded for the time being, for after 
lis first trial the emperor left Jews and Christians 
in peace. 


About A.D. 61 he was brought to Rome as 8 
prisoner. Nero had already begun to disappoint 
the promise of the early years of his reign, and had 
given way to his ungovernable savagery. For twe 
years before his trial, St. Paul lived either in the 
pretorian barracks attached to the palace, or in the 
preetorian camp (but see p. 33") in the N.E. of the 
city,—in a place in any case where, in spite of his 
bonds, he was brought into contact with the freed- 
men and slaves who formed part of the household 
of Nero (Ph 158 4”) ; or in the house of the centurion, 
still to be seen beneath the church of 8. Maria in 
Via Lata, at the junction of the Via Lata and the 
Corso (the Via Flaminia) (see Lewin, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, ii. 238, 239, and Appendix (1.} 
for a sketch and plan of the house). 


There is no evidence beyond the name for the Scuola di S.. 
Paolo underneath the church of 5. Paolo alla Regola(i.e. arenula,. 
from the sand deposited by the Tiber) near the modern Ghetto, 
but the underground chamber is unquestionably old. Neither 
do we know with certainty the spot where the trial of St. Paul 
took place. The Pretorium of Ph 113 ‘is the whole body of 
persons connected with the sitting in judgment, the supreme 
Imperial Court, doubtless in this case the Prefect or both 
Prefects of the Pratorian Guard, representing the emperor in: 
his capacity as the fountain of justice, together with the 
assessors and high officers of the court’ (see St. Pawul the Trav. 
p. 35, and cf. art. PR#=TorIUM). The Mamertin dungeon or 
Lultianum, under the church of 5. Giuseppe de’ Falegnami, 
remains as it was in apostolic days, though the stairs leading to. 
the lower dungeon are modern. The only entrance originally 
was through the hole in the roof, Here St. Peter and St. Paul: 
are said to have been immured during St. Paul’s second im- 
prisonment. The outbreak of Nero’s fury, which resulted in a 
renewal of hostilities against the Christians, led to the numerous 
martyrdoms in the garden of Nero (now partly covered by St. 
Peter’s), where, amid sufferings of fiendish ingenuity, so many 
disciples sealed their testimony with their blood (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 44; Suet. Nero, 35; Renan, Hibbert Lecture, 70-98; Light- 
foot, St. Clement, li. 26, 27). This was in A.D. 64-65. About 
this time, or, a little later, St. Paul suffered martyrdom by 
execution. He was led out of the city past the Pyramid of 
Caius Oestius, along the Via Ostiensis, thence along the Via 
Laurentina, to a spot near some springs, then known as Aquz 
Salvia, now called Tre Fontane, and there, being a Roman 
citizen, was beheaded. This fact gives point to his words in 
Ph 28 ‘ obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross,’ 2.6. 
to a more degrading form of death than the apostle himseli? 
would have been allowed to suffer. The site is fixed partly by 
an unbroken tradition and partly by local evidence. It is a 
wild, desolate spot, almost uninhabitable through the prevalent 
malaria (the Trappist monks havo of recent years redeemed it 
by planting eucalyptus), so that there would be everything 
avainst the invention of such a site for so important an event. 
This factor has very frequently to be borne in mind in judging 
of the likelihood or the reverse of a traditional site. Over the 
spot a memorial oratory was erected in the Sth cent., whose 
‘foundations were discovered in 1867 beneath the present 
church of S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane, erected in the 17th cent., 
together with historical inscriptions in Latin and Armenian’ 
(Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 156). Lanciani also 
quotes an interesting fact confirmatory of the tradition that the 
apostle was beheaded under a stone pine. The Trappists were 
excavating in 1895 for the foundation of a water-tank behind the 
chapel, and found a mass of coins of Nero, together with several 
pine cones fossilized by age and earth pressure. 

There is 8 continuous tradition, found first in Tertullian 
(Scorp. 15; de Prescript. 36)and in Caius of Rome (quoted by 
Eus, H# τι. xxv. 6, 7), and repeated in varying forms by later 
writers, to the effect that St. Paul was buried on the Via Ostia. 
Says Caius: ‘But I can show you the trophies of the apostles. 
For if you will go to the Vatican, or to the Ostian road, you will 
find the trophies of those who have laid the foundation of this 
church,’ So that about the beginning of the 3rd cent. the 
prevalent belief in Rome was that St. Paul was buried on the 
Via Ostia. The translation of his body, together with that of St. 
Peter, to thecatacomb of St. Sebastian, to the spot called Platonia, 
occurred later, in A.p, 258, probably owing to the Valerian perse- 
cution. This seems to dispose of the ingenious theory of Mr. 
A. S. Barnes (St. Peter and his Tomb in Rome), that the apostles 
were buried first, of all in the catacomb, and only removed to 
the Vatican and the Ostian Way after the persecution of Valerian 
had ceased, and therefore enables us to accept the earlier and 
more likely theory of de Rossi. The tradition is that a certain 
Roman matron named Lucina, a disciple of the apostle, begged 
the body and buried it in her own garden on the Ostian road, 
at the spot now marked by the basilica of 8. Paolo fuori le 
mura. De Rossi has conjecturally identified (and the identifica- 
tion is accepted by Lanciani and others) Lucina with Pomponia 
Gracina, the wife of Aulus Plautus, the conqueror of Britain, 
of whom Tacitus (Annal. xiii. 32) records that she was accused 
of ‘foreign superstition,’ was tried by her husband, and 
acquitted. Recent investigations have made it very probable 
tbat she was a Christian. An inscription was discovered in the 


cemetery of St. Callixtus, TOMITONIOC [PHKEINOC, The 
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subsequent and varied history of the famous basilica need not 
be detailed here. Suffice it to say that within the walls of that 
most glorious fane, into which the kings of the earth poured 
their treasure after the fire of 1825, rests all that is mortal of 
the great apostle. The remains were enclosed by Constantine 
in a bronze sarcophagus, and Lanciani (op. cit. p. 157) relates 
that in 1891 he examined the grave so far as he then could. 
‘I found myself on a flat surface paved with slabs of marble, on 
one of which (placed negligently in a slanting direction) are 
engraved the words, PAVLO APOSTOLO MART.... This in- 
scription belongs to the 4th cent.,’ and is, it will be observed, 
dedicatory and not declaratory. It is possible that ere long 
more will be known of this tomb and of the garden in which it 
stood. The Italian Government is constructing a sewer from 
Rome to Ostia, and the excavations will include the garden of 
Lucina. E, Stevenson (since dead) has recorded in an article 
full of interest, ‘ Osservazioni sulla topografia della via Ostiense 
sul cimitero ove fu sepolto Vapostolo 5, Paolo’ (Nuovo 
Bullettine di Archeologia Cristiana, Anno iii. ἢ. 3, c. 4, 1897), all 
that is known about the tomb up to the time of writing, and the 
Bullettino will contain an account of any discoveries that are 
made during the progress of the engineering works, On the 
possibility of the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul having been 
earried off by the Saracens in 4.D, 846, see Lanciani, Destruction 
of Ancient ome, Ὁ. 129 ff. 

During his ie lg tage St. Paul wrote the Ep. 
to Philemon, and the Epp. to the Churches in Phil- 
ippi, Colossee, and Ephesus. rom Rome also was 
written the second Ep. to Timothy shortly before 
his martyrdom, in A.D. 67 (ἢ). (For a discussion of 
questions connected with St. Paul’s imprisonment, 
see PAUL, and cf. Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, and St. Paul the Trav.; for the constitu- 
tion of the early Church at Rome, see ROMANS; ef. 
Lightfoot, Philippians *, 1-27, 97-102 ; Hort, Chris- 
tian Ecclesia), 

The relation of St. Peter to Rome has been a 
matter of keen controversy. The general questions 
of St, Peter’s presence and martyrdom in Rome have 
been fully diseussed in the article PETER, and there 
is now an almost unanimous agreement among 
scholars that the apostle suffered martyrdom in 
the eternal city, the only point of difference being 
as to the date, some adhering to the earlier date, 
simultaneously with or shortly after the death of 
St. Paul, some (notably W. M. Ramsay and Swete, 
see Church in Loman Empire, p. 279; St. Mark, 
p. xvill) inclining to a later date, in the persecu- 
tion of Domitian, but not later than that. What 
has been already said about the burial-place of St. 
Paul applies to that of St. Peter. His tomb in the 
Vatican Cemetery was well known in the days of 
Caius of Rome, and therefore anterior to the trans- 
lation of the body to the catacomb of 8. Sebastiano. 
This has been recently questioned in an able book 
{cited above) by Mr. A. 8. Barnes—a work full of 
interest, in its later parts dealing with the site of 
the tomb in old and new St. Peter’s, but vitiated 
in the earlier ehapters by an insufficient review of 
evidence and many inaccuracies (see review by 
Ramsay in Bookman, September 1900), The site 
of the martyrdom is sometimes stated to have been 
where the obelisk now stands in the centre of the 
piazza; but this is inaccurate, The obelisk was 
moved when new St. Peter’s was built, and the 
true site is marked by a slab with an inscription 
(worn, neglected, and needing renewal) to be found 
in the pavement of the courtyard behind the 
sacristy on the north side of the present basilica. 
The sites of the supposed parting of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and of the Domine quo vadis? story may 
or may not be genuine. The chapels in both in- 
stances are modern, The archeological evidence 
supporting the residence of St. Peter in Rome is 
strong. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
his residence there, if proved, does not carry with 
it the episcopate, nor, if it did, does that involve 
the further claims of supremacy and infallibility. 
If Ramsay is right and St. Peter did not die till 
the last quarter of the Ist cent., there is then room 
(though not at the period traditionally assigned to 
them) for the alleged twenty-five years’ residence 
and workin Rome. Two spots are locally connected 


with this tradition—the house of Prisca and the 
house of Pudens, on which see below. 

The question as to the significance of Babylon in 
1 P 5% and in the Apoe. has already been discussed 
in aseparate article. (See BABYLON INN’, and add 
to the literature there given, Butcher, The Church 
in Egypt). At what date the name of Babylon 
came to be so used cannot be definitely determined; 
but it was a familiar designation in the Ist cent. 
of the Christian era. In 2 Es, (3! 15°), which is 
now usually assigned to the age of Domitian, it is 
so used. In the Szbylline Oracles, v. 158—written 
about A.D. 80, or earlier, in the judgment of Ewald 
and Uilgenfeld—we tind the words— 


καὶ φλέξει πόντον τε βαθὺν καὐτὴν Βαβυλῶνα 
᾿Ιταλίας γαῖαν θ᾽. 


In the Jer. Talm. (Aboda zara, c. 1) there is ἃ 
eurious passage to the effect that, on the day when 
Jeroboam set up the golden calves, Remus and 
Romulus built two huts at Rome. The story is 
repeated with variations in the Midrash Rabba 
(on Ca 16), and it is said that the huts repeatedly 
fell down, until water brought from the Euphrates 
was mixed with the clay, and the huts thus made 
stable received the name i922 py. (Cf. Otho, Lex. 
Fabb.), 

The general opinion even among interpreters of 
opposite schools is that Babylon in the Apocalypse 
(148 1619 175 183: 10-22) must be understood as Rome. 
Tlie reference to it as the seat of universal empire 
(1775), as the centre of a bloody persecution (17°), 
above all to the seven mountains (17°), shows that, 
whether we are to give a mystical sense or not 
to that which is signified, Babylon stands for Rome. 
As the city of the seven hills, Rome is lauded by 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Claudian ; it is so repre- 
sented on coins; it is so designated in the Sibyl, 
(11. 18, ete.); in the month of December it cele- 
brated the feast of the Septimontium, and, if 
a statement of Tertullian is to be trusted, Sepéti- 
montius was one of its many divinities (ad 
Natwones, ii. 15). 


The question of the visit of St. John the apostle to Rome is 
one that is so far wrapped in obscurity. The first mention of it 
is in Tertullian (de Pres. Her. 36), who says: ‘Ubi Apostolus 
Joannes posteaquam, in oleum igneum demersus, nihil passus 
est, in insulam relegatur.’ The only other early notice of this 
event is found in the Fragmenta Polycarpiana (see Lightfoot, 
Ignatius), which is, however, both of uncertain authorship and 
date. The catena of which it forms a part was compiled by 
some writer later than Victor of Capua, 480-554 (Lightfoot, op. 
ett, ii, 420ff.). This fragment runs thus: ‘Idem ad hee verba 
Christi: Calicem meum bibetis, etc. [Mt 2029], Per huiusmodi 
potum significat passionem, et Jacobum quidem novissimum 
martyrio consummandum, fratrem vero eius Joannem tran- 
siturum absque martyrio, quamvis et afflictiones plurimas et 
exsilia tolerarit, sed preparatam martyrio mentem Christus 
martyrem iudicavit. Nam apostolus Paulus, Quotidie, inguit, 
morior : cum impossibile sit quotidie mori hominem ea morte 
qua semel vita hec finitur. Sed quoniam pro evangelio ad 
mortem jugiter erat preparatus, se mori quotidie sub ea signifi- 
catione testatus est. Legitur et in dolio ferventis olet pro 
nomine Christi beatus Joannes fuisse demersus.’ The traditional 
site on which this confession of St. John took place is outside 
the Porta Latina (now closed). Hence the celebration in the 
Calendar of S. John ante Port. Latina. The church of 8. Giovanni 
a Porta Latina was founded by Pope Adrian 1. in 772, and the 
adjoining circular chapel of 5, Giovanni in Oleo was erected 50 
recently as 1509. But although there are no documentary 
records earlier than those cited, and no evidence for the existence 
of a shrine on this spot earlier than the 8th cent., yet itis hardly 
a place likely to have been chosen unless there were Some reasons 
(lost to us now) for the selection. It is out of the way, near no- 
where, and very inaccessible even to-day. So that there is no ὦ 
priori ground for setting aside the traditional spot. Not without 
interest in the same connexion is the dedication of the cathedral 
of Rome (omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum mater et caput) 
from about the 6th cent., ‘to Christ the Saviour, and in honour 
of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist.’ The 
earlier dedication was ‘to Christ the Saviour’ alone. It is 
difficult to resist the belief that probably at the time of the 
Neronian persecution, and for some cause and length of time ag 
yet unknown to us, St. John did visit the city of the seven hills, 


| and thence, perhaps, derived his conception of Nero as the Beast 
| froni(as Renan suggests, L’ Antichrist, Ὁ. 175) seeing the emperor 
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‘discuised as a wild beast, and in that disguise let loose from a 
cage, and personating the furies of a tiger ora panther.’ Cf. 
Suet. Vero, 29, 


4. Connected with the Apostolic Church in Rome 
there were many whose names are mentioned in 
the NT, and with whom associations remain in the 
city of to-day. Chief among these are PRISCA 
and AQUILA (which see). Plumptre claimed for 
them (Biblical Studies, p. 415 ff.) the honour of 
being the real founders of the Church of Rome. 
But certain it is that their house (Ro 16%) was one, 
if not the only one or the earliest, of the meeting- 
places of the primitive Church ; and here St. Peter 
is said to have stayed, for some time at least, during 
his residence in Rome. The church of 5. Prisca on 
the Aventine Hill marks the spot. The dedication 
to Prisca is older than the saint of the same name 
(Virgin and Martyr, commemorated in the Calendar 
on January 18th), whose body was placed there by 
Eutychus towards the end of the 3rd century. The 
original designation of the church is the Titulus 
Prisce, and even in the 12th cent. it is known as 
the ‘titulus beatorum Aquile et Prisce.’ De Rossi 
has published accounts of two very remarkable 
discoveries made in the 18th cent. The original 
oratory was discovered in 1776 in a garden near the 
church. [ft wasdecorated with frescoes in which the 
symbol of the fish and the'figures of the apostles were 
clearly discernible. No attention was paid to the 
discovery, and the only record of it is in ‘a scrap of 
paper in Codex 9697 of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris, in which a man named Carrara speaks of 
having found a subterranean chapel near 8. Prisca, 
decorated with paintings of the 4th cent. A copy 
of the frescoes seems to have been made at tlie 
time, but no trace of it has been found’ (Lanciaui’s 
Pagan and Christian Rome). A few years later 
the ruins of an old Roman house were discovered 
close to the church, but oratory and house have 
alike now disappeared. lLanciani gives an account 
of part of this latter excavation, which is important. 
‘A bronze tablet was found, which had been offered 
to Gaius Marcus Pudens Cornelianus by the people 
of Clunia as a token of gratitude. . .. The tablet, 
dated A.D. 222, proves that the house of Aquila 
and Prisca in apostolic times had subsequently 
passed into the hands of a Cornelius Pudens ; in 
other words, that the relations formed between the 
two families during the sojourn of the apostles had 
been faithfully maintained by their descendants. 
Their intimate connexion is also proved by the fact 
that Pudens, Pudentiana, Praxedes, and Prisca 
were all buried in the cemetery of Priscilla 
on the Via Salaria.’ So that, in all probability, 
beside that lonely church on the Aventine must 
we look for the cradle of the infant Church of 
Rome. 

The recently excavated house of Pudens on the 
Viminal Hill is thus connected with that just 
described. Pudens, mentioned in 2 Ti 4”, in 
company with Linus and Claudia (see PUDENS), 
has been the subject of many conjectures (see 
Lightfoot, Clement, i. 76ff., i). 464; Farrar, Θέ. 
Paul, p. 681), upon which Roman archeology has 
thrown no light. The church, now called 5. 
Pudentiana (a later ignorant change from the 
earlier name ‘the church of Pudens’— Keclesia 
Pudentiana), has existed in some form on the 
present site from very early'times. Pius I. in the 
middle of the 2nd cent. granted to Pudentiana, 
Praxedes, and Timotheus, daughters and son of 
Pudens, the institution of a regular ¢itwlus, or 
parish, with a font for baptism. Here, too, were 
preserved some pieces of household furniture used 
by St. Peter during his stay. Part of this, the 
old wooden table on which the apostle is said to 
have celebrated the Lord’s Supper, was given by 
Cardinal Wiseman (who was titular of the church) 


to St. John Lateran. If it had been a stone altar 
or an elaborate piece of work, doubt would easily 
gather round it. But there is nothing per se 
against the genuineness of the relic. The excava- 
tion of the house is still proceeding. 

Together with the house of Prisca and the house 
of Pudens, both genuine niemorials of the apostolic 
age and closely connected with St. Peter and St. 
Paul, should be mentioned the house of Clement 
beneath the lower church of S. Clemente near the 
Colosseum (see Lightfoot, Clement, 1. 91 ff.), This 
has been for many years flooded with water; but 
one of the present writers was privileged, by the 
kind permission of the authorities, to inspect it so 
far as possible this year (1900), and it is to be hoped 
that ere long it may be drained and once more 
opened to the archzologist and the pilgrim. For 
its interest is that of the apostolic times, whatever 
view we may take of the personality of St. Clement 
and of his connexion with the Clement mentioned 
by St. Paul. 

There remain to be noticed only the catacombs 
and other funereal memorials of Rome bearing on 
NT times. The inscriptions, frescoes, and monu- 
ments have been mostly removed to the Lateran 
and Capitoline museunis, and can be there studied 
with the help of such works as de Rossi, Northcote 
(though now somewhat out of date), Withrow, 
The Catacombs of ome, and Malleson and Tuker’s 
Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome, 
3 vols. (the catacombs are dealt with in the first 
volume). The exploration of the columbarium of 
the empress Livia has led to the possible identifica- 
tion of some of the names in No 16 (see Light- 
foot, Philippians, Excursus). See also NEREUS. 

Monumental evidence also confirms the tradi- 
tional friendship between Seneca and St. Paul. 
See Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 353 ff. 

Much still has to be done before our knowledge 
of Rome in the lst cent. is anything like complete, 
and almost every day brings its news. The enthu- 
siastic band of Italian scholars, headed by Lanciani 
and Marucchi and Baccelli, is working hard, and 
creat things are expected from the newly founded 
British School in Rome. The Budlettino and the 
Nuovo Bullettino contain full records of all recent 
discoveries. Among the researclies needing to be 
made are those concerning the burial of other 
apostles in Rome, in addition to those already 
named, ¢.g. St. Timothy (in St. Paul’s outside the 
walls), St. Bartholomew, etc., and ἃ scicntific 
sifting of the evidence concerning many of the 
Eastern relics (such as the Santa Scala) and 
remains. In the case of the latter class the his- 
tory is fairly clear from the time of Helena 
onwards, but before that, which is the crucial 
period, it is all vague and unsatisfactory. 

Professor James Orr, in his Neglected Factors 
in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity 
(1899), has suggested two fields of inquiry—first, 
into the actual numbers of Christians in the city 
in the Ist cent. (on this the evidence of the cata- 
combs has yet to be examined fully, but the 
numbers appear to have been very much larger 
than is commonly supposed); and, secondly, into 
the social status of those who were drawn into the 
infant Church. He has shown very clearly that 
the poor were by no means the only members, and 
the evidence of houses like those of Pudens, Prisca, 
and Clement, of churches like that discovered 
this year (1900) on the very Palatine Hill itself 
(of as yct unknown date, but very early), all goes 
to show that then as now the gospel was universal 
in its power as well asin its claim, and that St. 
Paul’s great Apologia in Romans for the ‘wisdom 
of God was addressed to the wise and learned as 
well as to the freedmen and slaves. 
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ROOF (13, perhaps from a root meaning ‘to 
cover,’ 7p όπου, Gn 19%, tr? ‘ roof,’ lit. * beam ’], 
33 [‘roof of the mouth’); ¢7éy7).—The most con- 
venient form of roof for domestic purposes in a 
dwelling-house is undoubtedly a flat one; but the 
form of roof from the earliest times has probably 
been governed by a variety of factors, of which the 
most important are the materials procurable near 
the spot and the climatic conditions. 

In northern climates, where wood is plentiful 
and the snowfall is heavy, a high-pitched roof of 
thatch or shingle can be readily made, and is a 
necessity. All around the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, where there is no snow and slight 
rainfall, and where timber can be procured, the 
most convenient form of roof can be economically 
constructed, and that is a flat one of some sub- 
stance impervious to water. In more tropical 
chmates, where the rains are exceedingly heavy 
and sudden, and the houses are for the most part 
of wood, the roofs again are usually high-pitched, 
and of thatch or leaves. In countries, such as 
Chaldzea, where there is little or no wood, the 
storehouses and places where dryness is neces- 
sary are built with thick walls and vaults with 
flat roofs or masonry domes, and for the same 
reason the houses of modern Jerusalem are built 
with thick walls and domes. The houses other- 
wise in Assyria-Chaldza are flat-roofed. 

In Egypt, where timber is scarce, but where 
stone is plentiful, the roofs are usually flat, the 
roofs of the peasants’ houses being usually lightly 
constructed, and resting on palm beams, while the 
temples and palaces were roofed with stone. 

Probably from the earliest times the same forms 
of roof have obtained in the same parts of the 
world, except that local circumstances have here 
and there interfered. For the buildings of Nineveh 
and Babylon, as well as for Jerusalem, the cedars 
of Lebanon were made use of. In Jerusalem, in 
early days, the roofs were flat, and the searcity of 
timber, necessitating domed roofs, appears to have 
been first felt after the siege of the Holy City by 
Titus. In early days in Greece the roofs were flat, 
and it was customary to walk upon them. But 
pointed roofs were also used. In Rome the solaria, 
properly places for basking in the sun, were terraces 
on the tops of houses. In the time of Seneca the 
Romans formed artificial gardens on the tops of 
their houses, which contained even fruit trees and 
fish ponds (Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant., 8. 
‘Domus’). Herodotus (ii. 95) says that the Egyp- 
tians slept on the roof in the marshy part of Lower 
Egypt. 

‘Even the houses of the poor seem generally to 
have had their courtyards, at the back of which a 
structure was raised consisting of a single storey 
surmounted by a flat roof, to which access was 
“πὶ by a single staircase’ leading from the court- 
yard. 

‘The flat roof seems to have been universal in 


Egypt; it added to the accommodation of the | 
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house; it afforded a pleasant rendezvous for the 
family in the evening, where they enjoyed the 
view and the fresh breezes which spring up at 
sunset. At certain seasons they must have slept 
there. On the other hand, the granaries, barns, 
and storehouses are almost always dome-shaped. 

‘The flat roof of the house had a parapet round 
it, and sometimes a light outer roof supported 
Py slender columns of brilliantly painted wood’ 
(Perrot and Chipiez, i. 36). 

Fergusson (History of Architecture, 119) gives 
an illustration of a three-storeyed dwelling in the 
Egyptians’ own quaint style, ‘the upper storey 
apparently being like those of the Assyrians, an 
open gallery supported by dwarf columns. In the 
centre is a staircase leading to the upper storey, 
and on the left hand an awning supported on 
wooden pillars, which seems to have been an in- 
dispensable part of all the better class of houses.’ 
‘In the Yezidi House we see an exact repro- 
duction in every essential respect of the style 
of building in the days of Sennacherib. Here 
we have the wooden pillars with bracket capitals, 
supporting a mass of timber intended to be 
covered with a thickness of earth sufficient to 
prevent the rain or heat penetrating to the 
dwelling. There is no reason to doubt that the 
houses of the humble classes were in former times 
similar to that here represented’ (7d. 160). In 


aio of the palace of Esarhaddon, Fergusson 
says (τό. 164), ‘Had these buildings been con- 


structed hike those of the Egyptians, their remains 
would probably have been applied to other pur- 
poses long ago; but having been overwhelmed so 
early and forgotten, they have been preserved to 
our day: nor is it ditlicult to see how this has 
occurred. The pillars that supported the roof 
being of wood, probably of cedar, and the beams 
on the under side of the roof being of the same 
material, nothing was easier than to set them on 
fire. The fall of the roofs, which were probably 
composed, as at the present day, of 5 or 6 ft. of 
earth, that being requisite to keep out heat as 
well as wet, would probably sutiice to bury the 
building up to the height of the sculpture. The 
gradual crumbling of the thick walls, consequent 
on their unprotected exposure to the atmosphere, 
would add 3 or 4 ft. to this; so that it is hardly 
too much to suppose that green grass might have 
been growing on the buried palaces of Nineveh 
before two or three years had elapsed from the 
time of their destruction and desolation. When- 
ever this had taken place, the mounds afforded far 
too tempting positions not to be speedily occu- 
pied by the villages of the natives.’ We may here 
remark that the modest dwellings of the Egyptian 
fellah are often covered by vaults of frisé, that is 
to say, of compressed or kneaded clay. None of 
the ancient monuments of Egypt possess such 
vaults, which are of much less durability than 
those of stone or brick. We are, however, disposed 
to believe that they were used in ancient times 
(Perrot and Chipiez, i. 110). 

The palaces of Babylon appear to have consisted 
of courtyards and long narrow chambers ; and as 
stone was not readily obtained, the question of 
how they. were roofed has occasioned much dis- 
cussion. Diodorus (ii. 10) states that the hanging 
gardens of Babylon were supported by stone 
beams, 16 ft. long and 4 ft. wide; but Strabo 
(xvii. 1. 5) says they were supported by vaulted 
arcades. Sir H. Layard believed that there were 
only flat roofs at Nineveh similar to that of modern 
houses in Mosul and the neighbouring villages, 
and states that he never came upon the slightest 
trace of a vault, while in almost every room that 
he excavated he found wood ashes and carbonized 
timber. He suggests that the long and narrow 
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rooms were roofed with beams of palm or poplar, 
resting on the summit of the walls (Layard, 
Nineveh, ii. 256). 

That flat roofs must have been extensively used 
is evident from the number of limestone roof rollers 
found by M. Place (Ninzvé, i. 293) in his excava- 
tions in the ruins of buildings where they had 
fallen with the roofs; but Place as well as Perrot 
and Chipiez (i. 163) are of opinion that though the 
roofs were flat they were in many cases supported 
by brick vaults, side by side with other flat roofs 
of timber. Arches still standing in the city gates, 
and fragments of vaults found within the chambers 
of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad, give colour to 
this opinion. A vaulted storehouse for grain with a 
flat roof is shown in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians 
(vol. 11. p. 135), 

Strabo (xv. 3. 18), quoting from some old 
authority on Susiana, states, ‘In order to prevent 
the houses from becoming too hot, their roofs are 
covered with 2 cubits of earth, the weight of 
which compels them to make those dwellings 
long and narrow ; because although they had only 
short beams, they had to have large rooms, so as 
to avoid being suffocated.’ 

What strikes one in considering the subject of 
roofs is the similarity of design in the countries 
north and south of Palestine (Assyria, ΟΠ δ] ἃ, 
Egypt), the difference being due only to the 
material available. Wilkinson (ii. 115) says that 
the roofs of rooms of houses in Egypt were sup- 
ported by rafters of the date tree, arranged close 
together, or more generally at intervals, with trans- 
verse layers of palm branches or planks. Many 
roofs were vaulted, and built, like the rest of the 
house, of crude brick. On the top of the house 
was a terrace, which served as well for a place of 
repose as for exereise during the heat; it was 
covered by a roof supported on columns; here 
they slept, using a mosquito net (Herod, ii. 95). 
The floors of the rooms were flat on the upper 
side, whether the rooms beneath were vaulted or 
supported on rafters. Strabo (xvii. 1. 37), in 
speaking of the labyrinth at Lake Morris, tells us 
that the roofs of the dwellings here consisted of 
a single stone each, and that the covered ways 
throughout the whole range were roofed in the 
same manner with single slabs of stone of extra- 
ordinary size, without the admixture of timber or 
of any other material. ‘On ascending the roof, 
which is not a great height, for it consists only 
of a single storey, there may be seen a field thus 
eomposed of stones. Descending again and looking 
into the aul, these may be seen in a line sup- 
ported by twenty-seven pillars, each consisting of 
a single stone.’ Perrot and Chipiez (i. 109) give 
examples of a complete system of construction, 
belonging exclusively to Egypt, for stone buildings 
with stone roofs. The interior of the building is 
divided up by rows of vertical supports or monoliths, 
on which rest architraves or stone beans, and across 
from architrave to architrave are placed long flat 
stones forming the roof. This, however, seems to 
have applied only to temples, the palaces as well 
as the houses of the people having been of very 
light construction, of wood or erude brick. 

At Luxor, Karnak, and the Ramesseum, the 
temples are provided with staircases by which 
these flat roofs may be reached. These roofs 
seem to have been freely opened to the people, 
just as with us one is allowed to ascend domes 
and belfries for the sake of the view over the sur- 
rounding building and country. 

The flat roofs of houses in the East have been 


used from the earliest times for a variety of | 


domestic and even publie purposes.—For devotion 
and prayer. St. Peter went up upon the house- 
top to pray about the sixth hour (Ae 10°). They 


were used also for idolatrous purposes. There 
were altars on the top of the roof - chamber 
(nzby) of Ahaz in Jerusalem (2K 23”). They 
burned incense to Baal on the roofs of houses 
in Jerusalem (Jer 1918 327°); and there they also 
worshipped the host of heaven (Zeph 15).—for 
recreation and for sleep at night. It is eustom- 
ary at the present day for the people (especially 
the old) to take exercise morning and evening 
on the roof of the house; and during the 
summer-time meinbers of the family usually 
sleep on the roof, carrying their bedding up at 
night and down again in the morning. ‘At night 
all sleep on the tops of their houses, their beds 
being spread upon their terraces, without any 
other covering over their heads than the vault of 
heaven. The poor seldom have a screen to keep 
them from the gaze of passengers’ (Morin, Persia, 
229). We supped on the top of the house for cool- 
ness, according to their custom, and lodged there 
likewise, in a sort of closet about 8 ft. square, of 
wicker-work, plastered round towards the bottom, 
but without any doors’ (Pocock’s Travels, ii. 6). 
Saul appears to have slept on the roof of Samuel’s 
house in the unnamed city. ‘And it came to 
pass, about the spring of the day, that Samuel 
called to Saul on the housetop, saying, Up, that 
I may send thee away’ (18 9%); ‘ David walked 
upon the roof of the king’s house at Jerusalem, 
and from the roof saw a woman washing herself’ 
(2 5. 112); ‘Absalom spread a tent upon the top of 
the house’ (28 16%); ‘ Nebuchadnezzar walked 
upon the royal palace at Babylon’ (Dn 4”); 
‘Samuel communed with Saul upon the top of the 
house’ (1 5. 9%); ‘the people made themselves 
booths, every one upon the roof of his house’ 
(Neh 8:6). " 

They used the housetops fo make their public 
lamentations, and in the villages to proclaim any 
news that required to be promulgated. As the 
houses had few windows opening to the streets, 
the people rushed to the roofs to look down upon 
any processions, and to view what was going on 
far and near. ‘ At the present time local governors 
in country districts cause their commands thus to 
be published. ‘These proclamations are generally 
made in the evening, after the people have 
returned from their labours in the field; the 
public crier ascends the highest roof at hand, and 
lifts up his voice in a long-drawn call upon all 
faithful subjects to give ear and obey. He then 
proceeds to announce, in a set form, the will of 
their master, and to demand obedience thereto.’ 
‘On their housetops, and in their broad places, every 
one howleth’ (Is 15? 991, ‘On all the housetops 
of Moab, and in the streets thereof, there is 
lamentation’ (Jer 4858), ‘ Proclaim upon the house- 
tops’ (Mt 10%, Lk 12%). Eusebius (HZ ii. 23) tells 
us that ‘the Pharisees, who had a design upon the 
life of St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, persuaded 
him to preach to the people, when assembled at 
the Passover, from the battlements of the temple, 
alluding to this custom of proclaiming from the 
ee whatever was to be made known far and 
wide. 

The roof of the house in the East is used as is 
the backyard of European houses; linen and flax 
are dried there, also figs, apricots, raisins, and corn. 
‘The ordinary houses have no other place where 
the inmates can either see the sun, “‘smell the 
air,” dry their clothes, set out their flower-pots, or 
do numberless other things essential to their health 
and comfort’ (Land and Book, i. 48). Rahbab the 
harlot brought the spies up to the roof of the 
house and hid them with the stalks of tlax, whieh 
she had laid in order about the roof (Jos 2°). 

The staircase from the roof leads down into the 
inner eourt (Mt 1077 241”, Lk 123). Batitlements or 
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a parapet were enjoined by the law, a very neces- 
sary precaution, to prevent loss of life from falling 
over (Dt 22°). 

The manner in which Samson brought down the 
roof of the temple of Dagon (Jg 16), upon which 
about 3000 persons were assembled, by pulling 
down the two principal pillars, has not yet been 
satisfactorily ascertained. Shaw describes having 
seen several hundreds of people assembled, on the 
dey’s palace in Algiers, to view an exhibition of 
wrestlers, and describes how the pulling down of 
the front or centre pillars would have been 
attended by a eatastrophe similar to that which 
happened to the Philistines (Shaw, 7raveds, p. 283). 
Cf. further, Moore, Judges, ad loc. 

The flat roofs in Syria at the present day are 
made as follows: Stout beams are first laid across 
the walls about 2 ft. apart; crosswise is laid tough 
brushwood, or, if that cannot be obtained, split 
wood with matting, and over it a mass of thorny 
bush in bundles; upon this is laid a plaster of 
mud or clay mortar, which is well pressed in, and 
over this a layer of earth 6 to 12in. thick. This is 
plastered over with mud and straw as a protection 
against the rain. Each roof requires a little stone 
roller to be always ready—the handles of wood 
being movable, and used for all the rollers of the 
different roofs; periodically, and whenever the 
rain falls, the walla must be used to fill in the 
eracks and keep the roof compact. Constant care 
is required to avoid leakage (Pr 27"). During the 
PEF excavations at Jerusalem one of these roof 
rollers was found in the ancient aqueduct to the 
west of the temple, where it must have lain for 
quite 1800 years, showing that flat roofs at that 
time were in use at Jerusalem, though at the 
present day they are mostly domed roofs of stone, 
on account of the scareity of timber. The un- 
eovering of a roof (Mk 2‘) of this nature would not 
be a difficult matter. See House in vol. ii. p. 432°. 

For other points connected with the subject of 
this art. see BRICK, GATE, Housk, PAVEMENT, 
WALLS. 
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218f.; Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem?; I. A. Abbott, 
Clue (1900), p. 118 ff. ; and the Comm. on Mk 24, Lk 519, 

C. WARREN, 

ROOM.—1. Space to stay in: Gn 24° ‘Is there 
room in thy father’s house for us to lodge in?’; so 
2425.81 (all nips, from op to rise up, stand; RV 
adds Is 5° for same Heb., AV ‘place’); Ps 318 
‘Thou hast set my,feet in a large room’ (2972, from 
357 to be spacious; RV ‘place’); Lk 27 ‘There 
was no room for them in the inn,’ and 14?" ‘ Yet 
there is room’ (both rézros); ef. Mal 3! ‘ there shall 
not be room enough to reecive it’ (no Heb.), Mk 2? 
‘So that there was no room to receive them’ (ὥστε 
μηκέτι χωρεῖν, RV ‘so that there was no longer 
room for them’); Lk 12!’ 1 have no room where 
to bestow my fruits’ (οὐκ ἔχω ποῦ, RV ‘I have 
not where’). In this sense is the phrase ‘make 
room,’ Gn 267°, Pr 1816 (both an.); to which RVm 
adds 2 Co 7? ‘make room for us’ (Gr. χωρήσατε 
ἡμᾶς, AV ‘Receive us,’ RV ‘Open your hearts to 
us’). Similarly Ps 80° ‘Thou preparedst room 
before it’ (no Heb.) Cf. Dt 33° Tind. ‘ Blessed 
is the rowmmaker Gad’ (AV ‘Blessed be he that 
enlargeth Gad’); and Milton, PL vii. 486— 

‘ First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future, in small room large heart enclosed.’ 

2. A definite position to be occupied: To 24, Wis 
13% (both ofknua); 1 Co 1418 ‘he that oceupieth the 
room of the unlearned’ (ὁ ἀναπληρῶν τὸν τόπον τοῦ 
ἰδιώτου, Vulg. gui supplet locum idiote). ΟἹ. 
WMelvill, Diary, 6, ‘I durst na wayes waver or 


mint away, bot stand stediast in that roum and 
station wher He haid placed me’; Calderwood, 
Hist. 128, ‘Displacing of the Minister of Glasgow 
out of his roome, which without reproach he hath 
occupied these many years.’ This is the meaning 
of ‘room’ when in AV πρωτοκλισία is tr? ‘upper- 
most room’ (Mt 239 Mk 12%, RV both ‘chief place’), 
or ‘chief room’ (Lk 147, RV ‘chief seat,’ 20%, RV 
‘chief place’), or ‘highest room’ (Lk 14°, R'V ‘chief 
seat’). The Gr. word means the place of highest 
honour at table. See FooD, vol. 11. p. 435, Cf. 
jxnox, Z/ist. 380, ‘But, said hee (turning his face 
towards the Room where such men as had g0 
aliirmed sate), if I bee not able to prove the Masse 
to bee the most abominable Idolatry that ever 
was uscd from the beginning of the world, I offer 
my selfe to suffer the punishment appointed by 
God to a false Preacher’; Lever, Sermons, 107, 
‘Then who can desyre a better master then the 
Lorde God or a higher roume tlien a steward- 
shyppe in the house of Christ’; and Ps 63° in 
metre— 
‘Who seek my soul to spill shall sink 
Down to earth’s lowest room.’ 

So in the frequent phrase ‘in the room of’ or ‘in 
his room,’ the Heb. being nan (25 19%, 1 KK 985 dis 
5} 5 820 OK 1535 23%4,2-Ch 26's RV adds? kk 1451 for 
AV ‘instead of’); and the Gr. ἀντί (Mt2”). So Ac 
2477 *Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room’ (ἔλαβε 
διάδοχον ὁ Φῆλιξ Πόρκιον Φῆστον, RV ‘ Felix was suc- 
ceeded by Porcius Festus’). Cf. Melvill, Diary, 
129, ‘ The Generall Assemblie eommandit the Pres- 
byterie of Edinbruche to keipe his roum frie, and 
place nan thairin’; Calderwood, //zs¢t. 110, ‘It 
pertaines to the Office of a Christian Magistrate 
- « « to see that the Kirk be not invaded, nor 
hurt by false Teachers and Hirelings, nor the 
roomes thereof occupied by dumb doggs or idle 
bellies.” The plu. ‘in their rooms’ is found in 
1K 20% (RV ‘room’) and 1 Ch 4} (RV ‘ stead’), 
Ileb. in both places o7'ana, Cf. Dt 9535 Tind. ‘The 
Caphthoryms which came out of Caphthor de- 
stroyed them and dwelt in their rowmes,’ This 
is the meaning in the phrase ‘ give room,’ which 
has been changed into ‘give place’ in AV where- 
ever it occurs in earlier VSS; thus Gal 25 Tind. 
‘To whom we gave no roume, no not for the space 
of an houre,’ so Gen, NT 1557, but 1560 ‘ gave not 
place.’ Cf. Tindale, Works, 1. 227, ‘ Dearly be- 
loved, avenge not yourselves, but give room unto 
the wrath of God’; and Pent. (Prologe) ‘Isaac 
when his welles which he had digged were taken 
from him, geveth rowme and resisteth not.’ 

8. The ‘upper room’ of Mk 1415, Lk 22? (Gr. ἀνά- 
γαῖον, TR ἀνώγεον), and of Ac 1% (Gr. ὑπερῷον, RV 
‘upper chamber’) is a room in the upper storey of 
the house, ‘a roof-chamber’ (see Moore on Jg 3°": 
Driver, Daniel, p. 74; Thomson, Land and Look’, 
ii. 634, 636 [with illustration]; and cf. HOUSE in 
vol, ii. p. 433%). RV adds 1 Ch 28" (Heb. a:>y, AV 
‘upper chamber ’). 

4. In Gn 6" it is said that Noah’s ark had 
‘rooms’ made init. The Heb. (073) 15 lit. ‘nests,’ 
and is usually understood to mean sinall divisions 
or cells, J. LLASTINGS. 

ROSE (nbyan Adbhazzeleth, Ca 91, Is 551 RVm in 
both ‘autumn crocus.’—Some have derived this 
word from $y: 6@z4/, the same as the Arab. basal 
=‘onion,’ and secondarily ‘bulb.’ This theory 
rests on the supposition that the initial n is a 
mistake for 7. Apart, however, from the fact 
that there is no critical support for this theory, it 
gains no probability from the ancient versions. 
The Syriac, for example, hamzalldita, gives the n 
also instead of π, The Targum on Ca 2! ex- 
plains Adbhazzeleth by τὶ}. = narcissus (Celsius, 
ITierob. i, 489). An Assyrian word of similar 
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form, habasillatu, signifies a ‘marsh plant or 
reed.’ Notwithstanding the authority of Gesenius, 
Michaelis, and Rosenmiiller, we are inclined to 
accept narcissus as the correct translation. Two 
species of this genus grow in Palestine and Syria, 
ΙΝ. Tazetta, L., flowering from November to 
March, and ZV, serotinus, L., flowering in autumn. 
The former has larger and more sweetly scented 
flowers than the latter. They are of the familiar 
pattern, with a white perigonium, and yellow, 
cup-shaped crown. The scape bears from three to 
ten flowers. The mention of the ‘narcissus of 
Sharon’ in parallelism with the ‘lily (shéshannah) 
of the valleys’ increases the probability that they 
are allied plants. Shdshanndh is doubtless generic, 
and may include various species of Iris, Colchicum, 
Crocus, Pancratium, Ixiolirion, Tulipa, Fritillaria, 
Hyacinthus, Asphodeline, etc. (see LILY), any or 
all of which would go well in a parallelism with 
narcissus. For the tr® ‘rose’ we have only the 
authority of Ben Melech (Cels. Hierob. i. 488). 
The LX-X ἄνθος and κρίνον give it no support. 

The rose is mentioned in several places in the 
Apocrypha. Sirach speaks of φυτὰ ῥόδου ἐν ‘Tepixe), 
‘a rose plant in Jericho’ (24%, cf. 3918), Seven 
species of rose exist in Pal. and Syria—osa lutea, 
L., the Yellow Rose, which grows only in N. Syria ; 
R. glutinosa, 8. et 8., and RA. Thureti, Barnat et 
Gremli, both Alpine species; &. canina, L., the 
Dog Rose, a mountain species; &. dumetorum, 
Thuill., a species growing from Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon northward; &. Arabica, Crep., a Sinaitic 
species; and 1. Phenicea, Boiss. The latter is 
almost universal, The present writer has not 
met with any of these species at Jericho, but the 
last might easily grow there in hedges. There is 
nothing in the context to prevent the ‘rose plant 
in Jericho’ being a cultivated one. It has nothing 
to do with the traditional ‘rose of Jericho.’ This 
is a low, annual Crucifer, Anastatica hierochun- 
tina, IL. The so-called rose in this case is the 
entire plant, which, after maturing, dries up, and 
its branches curl inward, forming a brown hemi- 
sphere, 3 to 4 in. broad. On placing the root in 
water, it absorbs moisture, and the dry branches 
expand, and spread open. It has no resemblance 
to a rose, except in its round contour. Noses are 
everywhere cultivated in Pal. and Syria, and 
passionately admired by the people. The name 
Wardeh=Rose, is a favourite girl’s name in 
Arabic (ef. NT RHopA). One of the industries for 
which Damascus is noted is the distilling of rose- 
water and an essential oil (attar of roses), as well 
as the making of syrup of roses. Large plantations 
of rosebushes are to be seen there and in other 
parts of the country. G. E. Post. 


ROSH (vs5).—1. A son, or, according to the LXX 
(‘Pés), a grandson, of Benjamin, Gn 467. The 
reading of MT osp wxn cnx ‘Ehi and Rosh, 
Muppim,’ should, however, probably be corrected 
after Nu 26% to one orn ‘ Ahiram and Shupham’ 
(cf. also 1 Ch 8:5). 2. In the title of Gog wa wey 
bam qwip in Ezk 38 391 (RV ‘prince of Rosh, 
Meshech, and Tubal’; AV and RVm ‘chief prince 
of Meshech and Tubal’; AVm “ prince of the chief 
of Meshech and Tubal’). It is most probable that 
Rosh is here the name of a people or country, like 
MeEsnrcH and TUBAL (so LXX ['Pds] and Symm, 
and Theod.). Its position, however, cannot be 
identified. Gesenius actually thought of the 
Russians, but this is impossible. Even the land 
of Rdsh, on the western border of Elam, which 
is mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (see 
Delitzsch, Paradies, 322), appears (see A. B. David- 
son, fizekiel, ad loc.) to lie too far east for the 
requirements of the prophecy. For further con- 


Kraetzschmar, ad loc. Duhm, followed by Cheyne, 
finds this same ¥N5 concealed under the np (‘ bow’) 
of Is 66%. J. A. SELBIE, 


RUBY.—Three Heb. words, n7k, 1573, and o7 38, 
are tr. ‘ruby’ in EV (text or margin), but it is 
doubtful whether this is the stone meant. 

1. ork is tr. ‘ruby’ in AVm and RVm at Ex 227 
39°, Hzk 28%, The text, in each case, has sardius, 
after the Vulg. sardius and the LXX σάρδιον, dik 
(from ΕἸ or OFX ‘to be red’) would obviously be a 
suitable name for any red stone. There is nothing 
in it to help us in fixing on the special kind of 
gem. A similar ambiguity attaches to the cognate 
Assyr. word adamatu, when used as a plant- 
name; all that Fried. Delitzsch (Assyr. Hand- 
worterbuch, sub voce) feels justified in saying of it 
is that it is ‘a plant, probably so called on account 
of its colour.’ Pliny, too, presents the same kind 
of difficulty as we meet here; his method of 
naming stones according to their colours often 
leaves us uncertain which of them he has in view. 
Modern authorities are divided between the claims 
of the carnelian [Petrie makes it the red jasper ; 
see art. STONES (PRECIOUS)] and the ruby to repre- 
sent the Heb. ok, the majority favouring the former. 
Two considerations are in favour of this view: by 
far the largest number of gems which have come 
down to us from antiquity are carnelians; and the 
ork of Exodus was an engraved stone, whereas the 
ruby, on account of its hardness, was seldom en- 
graved in ancient times. 

2. 7a73 is tr. ‘ruby’ by RV at Is 544, Ezk 27%; 
AV has ‘agate,’ m. ‘ Heb. chrysoprase’; LXX has 
ἴασπις (Is.) and χορχόρ (Ezek.) (from the common 
confusion of 7 and 1); Vulg. zaspis and chodchod. 
It is impossible to determine what the 7572 was. 
The root from which the noun is derived probably 
means ‘to sparkle.’ But this would suit a car- 
bunele almost, if not quite, as well as a ruby. 

8. At Job 2818, Pr 3 [Kethibh, by a transcriber’s 
mistake, o%359] 811 20% 8110 La 47, AV and RV tr. 
8338 ‘rubies’; RVm has ‘red coral or pearls,’ ex- 
cept at La 4’, which has ‘corals.’ The LAX is very 
vague and fluctuating, using λίθοι, λίθοι πολυτελεῖς, 
τὰ ἐσώτατα (Job 988); and the Vulg. is still more 
unhelpful, ‘ cunctis prctizosissimis,’ ‘ cunctis opibus,’ 
‘multitude gemmarum,’ ‘de ultimis finibus,’ ‘de 
occultis,’ and at La 4? ‘ebore antiquo.’ (Toy, Prov. 
p- 72, appears to think that this last is due to a 
mistaken reading, o337; but itis to be noted that 
at Ezk 9716 the Vulg. renders ou37 19 by dentes 
hebeninos). Although o'335 never occurs in a list 
of gems, the Heb. writers must have had a distinct 
class of stones in view. This is clear from La 47: 
the colour of the human body could not be com- 
pared to that of precious stones in general. The 
same passage seems also to preclude the ‘ pearls’ 
of our RVm. For if Carey (quoted by Delitzsch, 
Job, p. 370) had seen ‘pearls of a slightly reddish 
tinge,’ these are, at all events, not so common as 
to justify a comparison which would imply that 
pearls are usually red. The choice would appear 
to lie between ‘ruby’ and ‘red coral.’ And the 
decision depends on two considerations—the value 
and the colour of these two classes of objects, 
The passages in Job and Proverbs show that "8 
were costly. ‘The price of wisdom is above n's"15,’ 
Either rubies or coral would answer to this require- 
ment. Rubies have always commanded a high 
price. Theophrastus speaks of quite a small ἄνθραξ 
as being worth forty gold staters. Benvenuto 
Cellini, in the 16th cent., states that a ruby of 
one carat was worth eight times as much as a 
diamond of the same weight. A fine ruby will 
still fetch more than a diamond of the same size. 
But red coral (corallium rubrum) has also always 


jectures see the Commentaries of Bertholet and! been held in high esteem. In ancient times it was 
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eagerly purchased in India. It finds a place in 
the Lapidarium of Marbodus. Good specimens 
continue to command a high price in China. The 
coral fisheries are a carefully regulated and highly 
important source of wealth on the Mediterranean 
coasts. On the second point—that of colour— 
the present writer is of opinion that the balance 
inclines in favour of the coral. Rubies are of too 
deep and fiery a hue to be compared at La 47 to 
the red of even an Oriental’s body, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are exceptional gems, such 
as the one King describes (Antzque Gems, Ὁ. 250), 
‘of the most delicious cerise colour.’ But coral 
is found of every shade—deep red, rose pink, flesh 
colour, and even milky white. There is no diffi- 
culty about the supposition that the Jews were 
familiar with it, for it was to be obtained from the 
coast of India and the Red Sea, as well as from 
the Mediterranean. J. TAYLOR, 


RUDDER.—See SHIPS AND BOATS, 
RUDIMENT.— See ELEMENT. 


RUE (πήγανον, ruta).—Ruta graveolens, L., the 
officinal rue, is a heavy-smelling, shrubby plant, 
of the order Rutacee, 2 ὕο 4 ft. high, with glandular- 
dotted, bi-pinnately parted leaves, and corymbose, 
yellow flowers. It is cultivated for its medicinal 
properties, which are antispasmodic and emmena- 
gogue. It has been inferred from Lk 11” that it 
was one of the plants subject to tithe (but see 
Plummer, ad loc.). The indigenous rue of Pal. 
is ftuta Chalepensis, L., the Aleppo rue, which 
differs but slightly from the officinal species. 

G. I, Post. 

RUFUS (‘Pofidos),—In Mk 157! we are told that 
Simon of Cyrene, who bore our Lord’s cross, was 
the father of Alexander and Rufus. In Ro 16% 
St. Paul sends his salutation to Rufus, ‘the chosen 
in the Lord, and his mother and mine.’ The name, 
meaning ‘red,’ ‘reddish,’ was among the com- 
monest of slave names. The mention of Simon as 
the father of Alexander and Rufus seems to imply 
that the two latter were known in the circles to 
which the Gospel was addressed. There is some 
evidence for thinking that St. Mark’s Gospel was 
written in Rome; if this be so, then the same 
person may be referred to in both passages; but 
as the name was so common, this can be only a 
conjecture. ‘Chosen in the Lord’ implies some 
particular eminence as a Christian, and not merely 
one of the elect, which would not be any special 
distinction. By ‘his mother and mine,’ St. Paul 
means that the mother of Rufus had on some 
occasion shown to him the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her the affection of a son. 

The name of Rufus was made use of largely in legendary 
history. He is introduced into the Acts of Andrew and of 
Peter. According to one account he was bishop of Thebes; 
according to another, bishop of Capua; according to another, 
bishop of Avignon. The last lerend states that he travelled 
to Spain, founded the church at Tortosa, went over the Alps 


to Narbonne, and preached in Avignon. He appears to have 
been commemorated on the 12th, 14th, and 21st November. 


A. C. HEADLAM, 


<a" 418 ΤΥ and AVm. See MANTLE, 
oO. ἃ, 


RUHAMAH.—The second child (a daughter) of 
Gomer, Hosea’s unfaithful wife, was called Lo- 
RUHAMAG, ‘ unpitied,’ Hos 18" 8, as a type of Israel, 
when, unpitied by Jahweh, she was to be given 
over tocalamity. The opposite condition of things 
is expressed in Hos 23 [Eng. 21] ‘Say ye unto your 
brethren, Ammi (7.¢. ‘my people,’ in opposition to 
the name of the third child, Lo-AMMI, ‘not my 
people’), and to your sisters, Ruhamah’ (7299 
‘pitied,’ LAX ᾿Ελεημένη). Similarly, when Jah- 


weh’s anger is turned away, He declares in v.75 (28) 
‘and Lwill have mercy upon her that had not obtaincd 
mercy’ (wérihamti eth-l6 rihamah, LAX B καὶ dyar- 
jow THY Οὐκ ἡγαπημένην [AQ have ἐλεήσω for ἀγαπήσω, 
and ἠλεημένην for ἠγαπημένην, cf. Hort on 1 P 2?)), 
J. A. SELBIE. 

RULERS OF THE CITY is, at Ac 17%, the EV 
rendering of the Gr. πολιτάρχαι (on the various 
spelling voter. see Tisch. Ν 78, Prol. p. 86, n. 2), as 
the special local title belonging to the magistrates 
in Thessalonica, before whose bar the Jews of that 
city, along with a mob of market-idlers, dragged 
Jason and other Christian converts, under a charge 
of hospitably receiving Paul and Silas, and of en- 
tertaining treasonable designs against the emperor. 
The word denotes ‘rulers of the citizens,’ who, as 
Thessalonica was a free city, had then the privi- 
lege of choosing their own rulers. The use of the 
term πολιτάρχης has been pointed to as an excel- 
lent illustration of the accuracy of St. Luke (e.g. 
by Alford and Knowling, ad Joc.) ; for, while it is 
not employed in that form by classical authors, who 
use πολίαρχος and πολίταρχος, the actual existence of 
the Lukan form at Thessalonica is vouched for by 
inscriptions discovered there, one of which (assigned 
to the time of Vespasian) mentions among the 
politarchs for the time being Sosipater, Secundus, 
and Gaius—names occurring also as those of com- 
panions of St. Paul (Boeckh, C7G 1967, quoted by 
Deny neice and Howson, and by Alford). 

Much fresh hight is thrown on this subject in a 
paper by Prof. Burton of Chicago, in the American 
Journal of Theology for July 1898, entitled ‘The 
Politarchs,’ infwhich he has carefully collected, and 
commented on, the inscriptions which attest the 
use of the noun πολιτάρχης or of the verb πολι- 
ταρχέω, The following is a sammary of his results: 
—There are seventeen inscriptions which attest 
the existence of the office of politarch in ancient 
cities, to which other two may be added, if we 
accept recent probable restorations. Eleven con- 
tain the verb, always in the present participle, and 
mostly in the genitive plural; seven contain the 
noun, giving in all eleven instances of it. There 
is itacistic variation betwcen et and : in the second 
syllable of both noun and verb. While isolated 
examples occur from Thrace, Bithynia, the Bos- 
poran kingdom, and Egypt, no fewer than thirteen 
belong to Macedonia, and five of these without 
much doubt to Thessalonica itself. None have 
apparently been discovered from Greece proper, 
and there is no reason to believe that the office 
existed south of Macedonia. Its presence in the 
latter province so largely was probably due to 
Roman influence in its municipal organization. 
The five Thessalonian inscriptions extend from the 
beginning of the Ist to the middle of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. As regards number, Thessalonica had 
five politarchs in the reign of Augustus and six 
under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
Burton gives a full bibliography, mentioning as 
the most recent book that of Dimitzas: Ἢ Maxe- 
Sovla ἐν λίθοις φθεγγομένοις καὶ μνημείοις σωζομένοις, 
2 vols., Athens, 1896. WILLIAM P. DiIcksoN. 


RULER(S) OF THE SYNAGOGUE.—See Sywa- 
GOGUE. 


RUMAH (as; B Κρουμά, A ‘Puya).—The home 
of Pedaiah, the maternal grandfather of king 
Jehoiakim, 2 K 23°°, Josephus, in the parallel 
passage, Ant. X. v. 2, has ᾿Αβουμά, no doubt a 
copyist’s error for ᾿Αρουμά, which may be the 
ARUMAH of Jg 9%, which lay in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. Another Rumah (in Galilee) is 
named in Jos. BJ ΠΙ. vii. 21, which may have 
been the birthplace of Pedaiah (see Neubauer, 
| Géog. du Talm. 203; Guérin, Galilée, i. 367 ἴ.) 
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Buhl, GAP 220f.), if we may suppose that con- | when old customs were kept up and carefully 


nubrum still subsisted between the Northern and 
Southern kingdoms. 

The reading ann for nom in Jos 15, although 
supported by the LXX (B ‘Peurd, A Ῥουμά), is 
probably a copyist’s error. See DUMAH, No. 2. 
According to Jerome, there was a various reading, 
Rume«ah (1.6. Rome) for Dumah in Is 21", which is 
said also to have been found in a manuscript belong- 
ing to R. Meir. J. A. SELBIE. 


RUNNERS.—See FooTMAN, and GUARD, No. 2. 
RUSH.—See REED. 


RUTH (nn, LXX ‘Pot’#).—The heroine of the 
Bk. of Ruth. She was a Moabitess, the wife of 
Mahlon (Ru 410) the son of Elimelech and Naomi 
who were residing in the land of Moab because of 
a famine in Judah (Ru 118, By the time that the 
famine ceased, Elimelech and his two sons were 
dead. Naomi decided to return to her own land, 
and after she and her daughters-in-law had started 
she recommended them to stay in their native land 
and marry again. Ruth refused, and declared her 
intention that nothing short of death should part 
her from Naomi. They went on their way, and 
arrived at Bethlehem, much to the surprise of the 
inhabitants. It was the beginning of barley har- 
vest. Elimelech’s kinsman, ‘Boaz, was one of the 
leading inhabitants of Bethlehem, and Ruth went 
to glean, and by chance entered a part of his field. 
Here Boaz noticed her and bade her remain in the 
same field, and praised her for the care she had 
taken of her mother-in-law. He invited her to 
share the meal of the reapers, and instructed his 
men to show her proper respect (ch. 2). Instigated 
by her mother, she introduced herself into his 
presence at night and claimed his protection. He 
was quite willing to give it to her, but there was a 
nearer kinsman who had prior rights to his, and 
he had to be reckoned with first. LGoaz therefore 
sent Ruth home with a present for her mother, 
whilst he himself took the necessary steps to call 
upon the nearer kinsman to exercise or refuse to 
exercise his rights (ch. 3). He summoned him to 
his side at the gate of the city, with ten elders of 
the city as witnesses. He then called upon the 
nearest kinsman to buy or redeem Elimelech’s 
portion of land. 116 refused to do this, because 
it involved his taking to wife Ruth the Moabitess, 
and passed on his rights to Boaz by drawing off 
his shoe and giving it to Boaz; for ‘this was the 
manner of attestation in Israel.’ The people in 
the gate were called upon as well as the elders to 
bear witness to the transaction, and invoked the 
blessing of God upon Boaz and Ruth (4'"). In 
this way they were married, and their firstborn 
gon was called Obed, from whom were descended 
David and Christ (Ru 4%, cf. Mt 1). 

The name Ruth is of uncertain origin. It is 
to be noticed that her alleged descendant David 
entered into friendly relations with Moab (cf. 1 
298-4), The transaction recorded in this book is 
on the same lines as that legalized in Dt 25°", 
though not coming under that law (see Driver, 
Deut, 285). The actual selling of the land by 
Naomi comes nearer to the law of Ly 25%. At- 
tempts have been made to assign the history to 
the ee of Eglon (Jg 3!**°), or the time of scarcity 
preceding Gideon’s call (Jg 6% +). See, further, 
next article. H, A. REDPATH. 


RUTH, BOOK OF.—This book, in which the 
history of Ruth (see preceding article) is narrated, 
is full of interest. It is an anonymous work, 
idyllic in its character, describing pastoral life 


among the Hebrews in a time of peace and order, | 


observed. 

i. THE DATE OF THE BOOK.—This must be 
considerably later than the history, though how 
much later is a matter of controversy. The book 
looks back to ‘ the days when the judges ruled’ (11), 
to a custom existing ‘in former time in Israel’ (4), 
and carries the descent from Boaz down to David 
(472), unless, as some have with little probability 
thought, the last verses do not really belong to 
the book. But it claims no particular date for 
itself, though the style would lead us to assign 
it to a comparatively early one. The linguistic 
difficulties in the way of its being early have been 
discussed by Driver (LOZ pp. 426, 427 [§454, 455]). 
The main argument for a post-exilic date, besides 
the linguistic one, is the way in which the customs 
of ch. 4 are treated as quite obsolete. 

ii. THE OBJECT OF THE Book.—This may be 
described as twofold. (1) To introduce us to the 
family from which David was descended; and 
(2) to illustrate the marriage laws of the Israel- 
ites. The marriage of Ruth the Moabitess with 
Mahlon seems at first to run counter to the law 
as laid down in Dt 295: 5, and certainly in post- 
exilic times such a union was held to be unlawful 
(see Ezr 9} 2, Neh 10%), but the law quoted says 
nothing about marriage, and differs in its terms 
from that of Dt 7%. Some of those who look upon 
this book as post-exilic have been tempted to 
regard it almost as a political pamphlet, and a 
protest against the action taken bota by Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

iii, PLACE IN THE CANON.—In the Jewish Canon 
the Talmud (Bab. Baba bathra 14) places it first 
amongst the Hagiographa or third class of sacred 
writings immediately before the Psalms. In 
Hebrew Bibles it is one of the five Megilléth or 
rolls which were read in the Synagogue on five 
special days in the Jewish ecclesiastical year— 
Ruth being read at the Feast of Weeks. As this 
was the second of the five days, the Book of Ruth 
generally appears second in order ; but in Spanish 
MSS and in one Bible of A.p. 1009 Ruth comes 
first (Buhl, Canon of the OT, i. § 10). The arrange- 
ment adopted in modern versions by which Ruth 
follows Judges goes back to the Vulgate and LAX, 
and also to Josephus.* Its position in them is 
due to its having been linked on to the Book of 
Judges by its first verse, and having been treated 
as an appendix to that book. 


LITERATURE.—Commentaries of Metzger (1857), Keil and 
Delitzsch, Wright (1864), Bertheau_(combined_ with Judges, 
1883), Hummelauer (1888), Oettli (Die gesch. Hagiog., Nord- 
linen, 1889), Wildeboer (Kurzer decom. 1898), Nowack (dkom. 
1900); ef. also Driver, LOT’ 425 ff. [6 454 ff.]; Cornill, Hinleit.2 
242 ff.: Wildeboer, Lit. ὦ. AT, 341ff.; Wellhausen- Bleek ; 
Robertson in Book by Book, 75; W. R. Smith, art. ‘Ruth’ in 
Encyel. Brit.9; see also the relevant sections in the works of 
Ryle, Wildeboer, and Buhl on the Canon of OT. 


H. A. ΕΡΡΑΤΗ. 

RYE (nzp2 kussemeth; ζέα, ὄλυρα, far, vicia).— 
Kussemeth occurs three times in the Bible. Twice 
it is tr by AV ‘rye’ (Ex 9°, Is 28% m ‘spelt’; RV 
in both passages ‘spelt’). It is also tr’ in AV 
‘fitches’ (Ezk 4°, AVm and RV ‘spelt’). The LXX 
gives in the first and third of the above references 
ὄλυρα, and in the second ζέα. ὄλυρα may, and ζέα does, 
mean ‘spelt,’ which is the seed of Zriticum spelta, 
L., a wild wheat. Notwithstanding the authority 
of the LXX, we think that sussemeth is the same 
as the Arab. kirsanah, commonly pronounced 
kirsenneh. This is a leguminous plant, Voc 
Ervilia, L., near the lentil in its general aspect. 
It is an annual, with pinnate leaves of 8 to 12 
pairs of oblong, retuse leaflets, and a tortulose 

* The only way in which Josephus’ reckoning of the books of 


the Bible as twenty-two can be accounted for is by supposing 
that he reckoned Judges and Ruth as one book. 


SABACHTHANI 


pod, 1 in, long and 4 in. broad, containing 3 to 4 
seeds, larger than those of the lentil. It is excced- 
ingly common, being extensively cultivated for 
fodder, and for the seeds, which resemble those 
of the lentil. The substitution of r for the first 8 
and ἢ for m produces the classical Arab. form 
kirsanah, Evidently Jerome adopted this view, 
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translating the word by vicia, Wye is unknown 
in Bible lands. Spelt is not cultivated, and is 
unknown here in the wild state. Perhaps the 
best rendering would be ‘ vetch,’ with a marginal 
note, ‘the seed known by the Arabs as kirsenneh, 
properly kirsanah’ (but see art. BREAD in vol, i. 
p. 316°). G. E. Post. 


Ὁ 


SABACHTHANI.—See Eur, ΕΠ, LAMA SABACH- 
THANI, 


SABHANS, SEBA, SHEBA.—The purpose of 
this article is to explain and differentiate the em- 
ployment of these terms, leaving ethnological and 
other information to be given under the articles 
SEBA and SHEBA. 

Sabzeans occurs only twice in RY: once Is 4515 
(O'N30; B Σαβαείμ, A Σεβωείμ) as the gentilic name 
from Seba, and once Job 1” (κ3ῷ, LXX om.) as that 
from Sheba. Other two instances occur in AV: 
Jl 3 (Heb. 4]8, where RV substitutes ‘men of 
Sheba’ as tr. of o'x29 (LXX om.); and Ezk 23%, 
where RV and AVm, following the KethibA oxmo, 
substitute ‘drunkards’ [AV ‘Sabeans’ follows 
the Keré 30; Bom., A οἰνωμένοι]. The text here 
is almost certainly corrupt, and it can hardly 
be said that Cornill, Bertholet, or Kraetzschmar 
have been very successful in their attempts at 
restoring it. 

Seba (830, 2284) is mentioned in Gn 107 (=1 Ch 
19, B SaBdr) as a son of Cush; in Is 43° (B Σοήνη) 
the name is coupled with Cush, and in Ps 72!° with 
Sheba. 

Sheba (si, usually Σαβά) is variously described 
as (1) a grandson of Cush Gn 107 (=1 Ch 19%, B 
Σαβάν) ; (2) a son of Joktan Gn 10% (A Σαβεῦ, E 
2aBab)=1 Ch 1% (A ZaBdv)s (3) a son of Jolkshan 
Gn 25° (A Σαβάν, E 2aBd)=1 Ch 132 (B Saal, A 
2aBd), The queen of Sheba (1 K 10% 4 10-18—9 Ch 
91. 5. % 12) visited Solomon, bringing with her great 
stores of gold, precious stones and spices; the 
trading companies of Sheba are referred to in 
Job 013 (Ὁ) Σαβοί, 8% "Ἔσεβοι, AV4 “AceBor), Is 608, 
Ezk 27°%°3 (associated with Ra'amah, Haran, 
Canneh, Eden, Asshur, and Chilmad) 38” (with 
Dedan and Tarshish); its gold is mentioned in 
Ps 72 (BS ᾿Αραβία), and its frankincense in Jer 
6°; in Ps 72° the name is coupled with Seba (‘the 
kings of Sheba [BN βασιλεῖς ᾿Αράβων] and Seba shall 
offer gifts’). J. A. SELBIE. 


SABANNEUS (B Σαβανναιοῦς, A Bavvawis, AV 
Bannaia), 1 Es 9*, The corresponding name in Ezr 
10 is Zabad. 


SABANNUS (Ξάβαννος, AV Sabban), 1 Es 88% (LN X 
*),—Moeth the son of Sabannus corresponds to 
Noadiah the son of Binnui, Ezr 839, 

SABAOTH.—See Lorp or Hosts. 

SABATEUS (LB ᾿Αβταῖος, A Σαββαταίας, AV Sa- 
bateas), 1 Es 9*°=Shabbethai, Neh 8’, where the 
LXX omits the nanre. 


SABATHUS (Ξάβαθος, AV Sabatus), 1 Es 9%= 
Zabad, Ezr 105], 


SABBATEUS (ΞΣαββαταῖος, AV Sabbatheus), 1 Es 


9/4,‘ Levis and Sabbateus’ correspond to ‘Shab- 
bethai the Levite’ of Ezr 1015, 


SABBATH (nav; σάββατον ; also, both in LXX 
and NT, of a single day, τὰ cd88ara).—The Hebrew 
name for the seventh day of the week, which 
became among the Israelites a centre of many 
important religious observances and associations. 


The word is in form, probably (as may be inferred from {ALY 
ninzw), contracted from mnsw (so Olshausen, p. 349; Kénig, ii. 
180f.: otherwise, but less probably, Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 
24; Jastrow [see ad jin.), p. 849). The root nay means (see 
Is 144 248) to desist, cease (cf. Arab. sabata, tolcut off, intercept, 
interrupt); hence ths idea connected with the ‘sabbath’ will 
be that of desisting, cessation--ths doubled 6 having an inten- 
sive force, and implying either complete cessation, or, perhaps, 
a maling to cease. It should be borne in mind that the idea 
expressed by n2Y and nzv is not the positive ‘rest’ of relaxa- 
tion or refreshment (which is 3), but the negative ‘rest’ of 
cessation from work or activity. Whether, however, this 
etymology expresses the original meaning of ‘sabbath,’ must 
remain for the present an open question: if it be true that it 
and the Assyr. sabattum had a common origin, it may have 
denoted originally something different (see below, ἃ il., first 
par. in smal] type). 

i, ΠΙΒΤΟΕΥ OF THE INSTITUTION IN THE OT.— 
The sabbath is mentioned in all the great Penta- 
teuchal codes, and there are also allusions to it in 
the historical and prophetical hooks. It will be 
most instructive to consider the notices, as far 
as possible, chronologically. 

n the legislation of JE the sabbath appears 
as a day of cessation from (in particular) feld- 
labour, designed with a humanitarian end: Ex 
23” ‘Six days shalt thou do thy work (7vy2), 
and on the seventh day thou shalt desisé (navn), 
in order that thy ox and thy ass may rest (m3), 
and that the son of thy maidservant, and thy 
‘stranger,’ may be refreshed (war, properly ‘get 
breath,’ οἵ. 2S 164),’— comp. the similar motive 
for the sabbatical year, v.!. And in the parallel 
eroup of laws in ch. 34 (v.%): ‘Six days thou 
shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
desist : in plowing time and in harvest thou shalt 
desist.’ In the Decalocue (Ex 20°) the Israelite is 
commanded to ‘keep’ the sabbath ‘ holy’; and the 
injunction is expanded in the following clauses, 
vv.2-10 (which are probably an explanatory com- 
ment, not forming part of the original Ten Words): 
the seventh day, it is there said, is a sabbath ‘unto’ 
(i.e. to be observed in honour of) Jehovah: no 
work —nzx?>, more exactly dusiness, the word 
generally used in connexion with the sabbath—is 
to be done in it by any member of the Israelite’s 
household (including his servants), or by his cattle, 
or by the ‘stranger’ settled in his country; and 
in Deut. (515) a clause similar to Ex 23> is added, 
‘in order that thy manservant and thy maid- 
servant may rest (™3;) as well as thou ’ (ef. for the 
philanthropic motive, 12! 18 147% 164), In the 
early historical books and prophets the sabbath is 
associated with the new moon, in a manner which 
implies that both were occasions of intermission 


from labour, and holidays: in 2 K 42234 visit to 
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a distance would, it is implied, be undertaken 
naturally only on a sabbath or new moon. Hos 2" 
(‘And I will cause all her mirth to cease, her pil- 
erimages, hier new moons, and her sabbaths, and 
all her stated [religious] seasons’) implies that the 
sabbath, though it had a religious object (cf. 
Is 118), was also an oceasion of social relaxation ; 
Ain 85 (‘When will the new moon be gone, that 
we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we may 
open out wheat ?’) shows that trade as well as field- 
labour was intermitted on it. 

The passages quoted make it evident that in the 
8th cent. B.c. the sabbath was regarded as sacred 
to J”, and that it was marked by abstention from 
at least ordinary occupations. The first of these 
facts implies naturally in addition that some 
special sacrifices were offered on it—an inference 
which might also be drawn from the connexion in 
which it is mentioned in Is 1%, In later times, 
both the religious observances and also the absten- 
tion from labour were more fully defined and 
specialized. Jeremiah (17!-*’) has a prophecy re- 
lating to the sabbath: the people are solemnl 
charged by him, ‘Bear no burden on the sabbat 
day, neither bring in by the gates of Jerusalem, 
nor carry forth a burden out of your houses, 
nor do any business; but hallow ye the sabbath 
day, as 1 commanded your fathers’; the command, 
it is added, had been imperfectly observed, but 
Jer. attaches to its observance now a promise of 
the permanence of the Davidie dynasty, and the 
safety of Jerusalem. Jer.’s authorship of this 
prophecy has been questioned by recent critics ; 
but it is exactly in Jer.’s style: the high import- 
anee attached to the sabbath, even before Jer.’s 
time, is shown by the place which it holds in the 
Deealogue (to which Jer. plainly refers); and no 
doubt the prophet emphasized the sabbath, not 
simply for its own sake, but as a typical religious 
observance; it was an institution the observance 
or non-observance of which might be taken as a 
criterion of the general faithfulness or disloyalty 
of the nation. 

In the ‘Law of Holiness’ (chiefly Lv 17-26), the 
individual laws in which, though their setting is 
later, may in niany cases be as old as the 8th cent. 
or older (ef. vol. ili. pp. 69 f., 1089), the observance 
of the sabbath 15 ineuleated more than once (‘ Ye 
shall keep nry sabbaths,’ Lv 19%: 39 267), even under 
pain of death (Ex 8118 (a fragment of H] ‘verily ye 
shall keep my sabbaths, for it is a sign between 
me and you [t.e. a mark, or token, like cireum- 
cision (Gn 17"), of your being my people]... to 
know that lam J” which sanctifieth you. And ye 
shall keep the sabbath, for it is holy unto you; 
every one that profaneth it shall surely be put to 
death’); and Ezekiel (who elsewhere also shows 
himself to be strongly influenced by this body of 
laws: LOT 188-144 [ὃ 145-152]) lays great stress 
upon it likewise: with evident reference to the 
language of H, he declares it to be an ancient 
ordinanee of J” (20! ‘moreover I gave them my 
sabbaths to be a sign between me and them, to 
know that I am J” whieh sanetifieth them,’ v.”° 
(I said)‘. . . and hallow my sabbaths’; ef., of the 
priests, 4433), and reproaches the people with having 
defiantly ‘profaned’ it (2018: 16-21-44 998 9338), or 
‘hidden their eyes’ from it (227%), It is probable 
that at this time an increased significance began to 
be attached to the sabbath on account of its being 
one of the few distinctive institutions of Israel 
which could be observed in a foreign land. The 
same prophet in 45!" 46% (ef. νν.1" 5) also gives 
directions—based, it may be presumed, upon ex- 
isting usage—respecting the sacrifices to be offered 
every sabbath by the ‘prince’ on behalf of the 
nation in the restored temple, viz. six lambs and 


meal-offerings (the daily offering, according to Ezk 
46°, was to be one lamb, with an accompany- 
ing meal-offering). 

The later exilie references to the sabbath are in 
a similar strain to the reference of Jeremiah. Its 
observance is the typical religious duty, and the 
test of general allegiance to J” (Is 567 4.6), and a 
promise of restoration to Palestine is given to 
those Israelites who faithfully observe it, regarding 
it as a ‘delight,’ and refraining on J”’s ‘holy day’ 
from ‘doing’ their (ordinary) ‘ways,’ or ‘ find- 
ing’ their own ‘pleasure,’ or ‘speaking’ [vain] 
‘words’ (Is 5814): in Is 6673, also, it is pictured 
as being (in the restored Jerusalem) a weekly 
occasion of worship before J” for ‘all flesh,’ as 
the new moon would be analogously a monthly 
occasion. 

In the legislation of P the regulations respect- 
ing the sabbath are further developed and sys- 
tematized. Its institution is thrown baclx to the 
end of the week of Creation; God, it is said 
(Gn 23), then ‘blessed the seventh day and hal- 
lowed it,’—i.e. set it apart for holy uses, and 
attached blessings to its observance, — ‘ because 
in it he desisted (nzy) from all his work (aax}o 
‘business’)’ of creation: similarly in the motive, 
based upon the representation af P, attached in 
Ex. (20°) to the fourth commandment; and in Ex 
31 ‘for in six days Jehovah made heaven and 
earth, and on the seventh day he desisted (nay), 
and was refreshed (v5?%,—as above, in 23!),? In 
Ex 31!*-!" the old law, derived from H, is supple- 
mented by an addition (vv.4°!”) emphasizing 
further the sanctity and permanence of the insti- 
tution, and the penalty (death) for its non- 
observance: Ex 35'8 (an injunction prefixed to 
the account of the construction of the tabernacle) 
the directions contained in 31” are repeated almost 
verbatim (v.7), and in v.° the kindling of fire on 
the sabbath is prohibited; Ly 23% it is to be 
observed (like certain other sacred seasons) by a 
‘holy convocation,’ or religious gathering ; Lv 248 
the shewbread is to be renewed every sabbath : 
Nu 15°% relates how a man found gathering 
sticks on the sabbath was by Divine direction 
stoned to death ; Nu 28% the special sacrifices for 
the sabbath are appointed, viz. double those 
offered on ordinary dave (vv.5-8), 2.e two male 
lambs for a burnt-offering in the morning, and two 
in the evening, with twice the usual meal- and 
drink-offerings. Lastly, in Ex 165: *** the manna 
is stated to have been withheld on the sabbath, 
and given in double quantity on the previous 
day, in order to preserve the sanctity of the day ; 
and the people are forbidden to leave their homes, 
and (indirectly) to bake or cook anything, on the 
sabbath. 

In P the term shabbadthén (RV ‘ solemn rest [properly, cessa- 
tion]’)is also used in connexion with the sabbath, viz. Ex 1628 
‘to-morrow is a solemn rest, a holy sabbath unto J”’; 3115 (cf, 
352, Lv 233) ‘on the seventh day is a sabbath of solemn rest 
jinay nav, holy unto J’ (elsewhere shabbathon is used of New 
Year's day, Lv 2324, of the first and eighth days of the Feast of 
Booths, Lv 2329, and of the sabbatical year, Ly 255; and 
‘sabbath of solemn rest’ of the Day of Atonement, Ly 1681 2332 
(cf. in v.3> ‘sabbath’ alone), and of the sabbatical year, Lv 


954 t).—The term ‘sabbath’ is used also (Ly 25? ad.) of the 5.48: 
BATIOAL YEAR. Qn Lv 2311-15 gee WEEKS (FEAST OF). 


In the history of the post-exilic period we read 
in Neh 1051 how the people, headed by Nehemiah, 
bound themselves, if foreigners offered wares or 
food for sale on the sabbath, not to buy of them ; 
and in Neh 135-22 how Neh., finding this obligation 
disregarded, and also other kinds of work done 
on the sabbath (treading wine - presses, lading 
animals with corn, bringing fruit and other wares 
into Jerus., and selling and buying them), remon- 
strated with the people, and had the gates of Jerus. 


one ram as a burnt-offering, with accompanying ! closed on that day, in order that merchants and 
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packmen might not bring their ‘ burdens’ (cf. Jer 
17”) into the city. Allusions to the sacrifices oflered 
on the sabbath oceur in Neh 10%, 2 Ch 24 818 815, 

It will be evident, from the preceding survey, 
that in the priestly Law the original character 
and objects of the sabbath have receded into the 
background, it has become more distinetly a purely 
ceremonial institution, and the regulations for its 
observance have been made more strict. It will 
appear in the sequel (iii.) how in a still later age 
these characteristics are all intensified. 

ii. SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SAB- 
BATH.—It is not improbable that the sabbath is 
ultimately of Babylonian origin. In a lexico- 
graphical tablet (II Rawl. 32, 1. 16) there occurs 
the equation— 

am nih libbi=sa-bat-tum, 

or ‘day of rest of the heart’ (2.6. not, as was 
formerly supposed, a day of rest for man, but, as 
parallel occurrences of the same phrase show,* a 
day when the gods rested from their anger, a day 
for the pacification of a deity’s anger)=sabbath. 
Further, in a religious calendar for two months 
(the second, or interealary Elul, and Marchesh- 
van), which we possess,} prescribing duties for the 
king, the 7th, 14th, 19th,t 21st, and 28th days are 
entered as ‘favourable day, evil day,’ while the 
others are simply ‘favourable’ days. On the five 
specified days, the king is not, for instance, to eat 
food prepared by fire, not to put on royal dress or 
offer sacrifice, not to ride in his chariot, or hold 
court, not to seek an oracle, or even toinvoke curses 
on his enemies: on the other hand, as soon as the 
day is over, he may offer a sacrifice which will be 
accepted. The days, it is evident, are viewed 
superstitiously : certain things are not to be done 
on them, in order to avoid arousing the jealousy or 
anger of the gods. The meaning of the expression 
‘favourable day, evil day’ is that the day had an in- 
determinate character; it could become either the 
one or the other, aceording as the precautions laid 
down for its observance were attended to or not.§ 

Except in the passage quoted, Sabattum is known at present 
to occur only (in the form Sabattim) 2 or 3 times in syllabaries 
(Jensen, ZA iv. 274-8, Z. f. Deutsche Wortforschung, Sept. 
1900, p. 163 [in an art. on the Week of seven days in Babylonia)): 
in the first of these syllabaries if corresponds to a Sumerian 
ideogram meaning to pacify ; in the second (where Jensen con- 
tends that it occurs with the meaning to come to rest, be calmed, 
pacified) its occurrence is questioned hy Jastrow, AJTh ii. 
315 n.; in the third (Z. 7. D. Wort. 153) it corresponds strangely 
to the ideopram which means simply day, sun, light. The etymo- 
logy of Sabattum is uncertain. The verh sabdtu is, in a lexico- 
graphical tablet, cquated with gamdru, which means commonly 
(Delitzsch, HWB p. 199) to bring to an end, complete, hut 
which seems, to judge from two syllaharies (Ζ, f. D. Wortf. 
153), to have signified also to pacify, appease; and Jensen, 
assuming that in the tahlet §abdtu is quoted with this excep- 
tional meaning of gaméru, explains fabattum, Sabattim, from 
it. It remains however, for the present, a difficulty that while 
in Heh. shabbath is connected (apparently) with shabath, to 
desist, the Assyr. verb Sabdtu means something different. 

_ These facts make it at least a plausible con- 
jecture that the Heb. sabbath (which was likewise 
primarily a day of restrictions) was derived ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, || or, as Jensen would prefer 

* £.g. digu τυ, libbi=psalm of propitiation Jastrow, AJ Th, 
vol. il. p. 316). 

} Jastrow, Ltelig. of Bab. and Assyr. p. 376 fi. 

{ Perhaps the 7x7=49th day from the Ist of the preceding 
month—the month having 30 days. 

§ The ancient Assyrians regarded the simplest and most 
ordinary occurrences as ominous of either good or evil (Jastrow, 
Rel. of Bab, and Assyr. p. 355, etc.); and, in fact, there is a 
calendar in which every day in the year is marked as either 
fortunate or unfortunate for something or other (p. 379 ff.). 


{| So Schrader, KAT? on Gn 23; Lotz, Queestiones de hist. 
Sabb. (1883) 67; Sayce, HCM 76f., EHH 193 (where, how- 


ever, the facts about the Bab. ‘Sabbath’ are overstated ; for | 


though, no doubt [Lotz, 58), sabattum might very naturally he 
the name of the 7th, 14th, etc., days of the two months referred 
to above, itis not, in any text at present Known, applied to 
them actually); Gunkel, Schéipf. u. Chaos (1895), 155. Nor is 
there at present any evidence that a continuous succession of 
‘weeks,’ each ending with a day marked by special ohservances, 
was a Bab. institution (Jensen, 154). 


| 


to say,* that the Heb. and Babylonian institu- 
tions had a common origin: though naturally, like 
other Ieb. institutions which were not originally 
confined to Israel, it assumed among the Hebrews 
a new character, being stripped of its superstitious 
and heathen associations, and being made sub- 
servient to ethical and religious ends. It is not 
difficult to imagine how, under the influence of 
Israel’s religion, a change of this kind might 
gradually be wrought, though (supposing the 
hypothesis to be a sound one) we have no infor- 
mation of the stages by which it was actually 
eflected ; Jastrow’s endeavour (AJTh, vol. i. pp. 
321 ff., 999 ff., 3451f.) to show that the Heb. sabbath 
had onee (like the dm nih libbi) a propitiatory 
character, and even that the verb shddbath, as 
applied to J”, and shablathén, expressed originally 
the ideas of ceasing from anger, being pacified, 
cannot be deemed convincing. 

The sabbath, as a day of restriction, is an 
institution parallel to what is found among many 
early peoples, and indeed, as a survival trom an 
earlier stage, among civilized peoples as well. 
The wide diffusion of periods of restriction makes 
it probable that they had their origin in simple 
ideas and social conditions. In all the cases 
known to us the restrictions are of the same 
general character—they refer to occupations, food, 
dress. Thus, besides the Babylonian institution, 
which has been already referred to, the Egyptians 
had a list of days, on which certain acts were pro- 
hibited (AJTh, ii. p. 350+). In Rome business 
was suspended during the ferir; and on all dies 
nefasti courts of law and the comitia were closed. 
In the Hawaiian Islands, it was unlawful, on 
certain days, to light fires or to bathe; the king 
also at certain times withdrew into privacy, 
giving up his ordinary pursuits. In Borneo, work 
was forbidden on certain days in connexion with 
the harvest. The origin of such times of restric- 
tion is lost in antiquity: they come before us 
commonly as established customs, resting on pre- 
cedent, and not supposed to need explanation. 
They may have arisen from various causes: thus 
in some cases observation would show that par- 
ticular times were favourable or unfavourable to 
certain occupations ; but very often they would be 
determined by superstitious or religious motives. 
The days thus fixed would gradually be tabulated 
and systematized ; and when calendars had been 
constructed, particular days would come to be 
marked upon them as lucky or unlueky, and in 
some cases these would agree with definite phases 
of the moon. ‘Such a calendar the Hebrews may 
have inherited, or may have received from DBaby- 
lonia or from some other souree’: if they received 
it from LGabylonia, they detached it from its con- 
nexion with the moon (fixing it for every seventh 
day, irrespectively of the days of the month), they 
generalized the abstinence associated with it, and, 
more than all, they transformed it into an agency, 
which, though, like other institutions, capable of 
abuse, has nevertheless, partly as observed by 
the Jews themselves, partly (see below) as forming 
the model of the Christian Sunday, operated on 
the whole with wonderful efficiency in maintain- 
ing the life of a pure and spiritual religion.t 


The question, which was formerly much dehated, whether 
the sabbath was instituted at the close of the Creation, or 
whether it was a purely Mosaic ordinance, was already answered 
by Dr. Hessey (p. 135 ff.) in the latter sense; and in the light 
in which the early chapters of Gen. are at present regarded 
by scholars (ef. Cosmocony, and Ryle’s Early Narratives of 
Genesis), the question itself has become irrelevant. It is plain 
that in Gn 21% the sanctity of the seventh day of the week is 


* Z. f. 10. Wortforschung, 154, 

+ See also Maspero, Duwn of Civilization, 210-212: Wiede- 
mann, Relig. of Anc. Equpt. 263 1. 
{ With the last paragraph cf. C. H. Toy, ‘The earliest. fer 
the Sahhath,’ inJLL, 1899, pp. 191-193. 
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explained unhistorically, and antedated: instead of the sab- 
bath, closing the week, being sacred, because on it God 
‘desisted’ from His six days’ work of creation, the work of 
creation was distributed among six days, followed by a day of 
rest, because the week, ended by the sabbath, existed already as 
an institution, and the writer (P) wished to adjust artificially 
the work of creation to it. In the Decalogue, ‘Remember’ 
may be interpreted quite naturally as signifying ‘ keep in mind’ 
in the future (cf. Ex 13%, Dt 163). 


111, THE SABBATH IN THE LATER JUDAISM AND 
THE NT.—There are not many allusions to the 
sabbath in the apocryphal books. It was natur- 
ally included amongst the distinctively Jewish 
institutions, which Antiochus Epiphanes sought 
(B.C. 168) to abolish (1 Mac 15 #45) 2 Mac 68). 
At the beginning of the Macc. uprising, the loyal 
Jews allowed themselves to be massacred in cold 
blood rather than profane the sabbath, even in 
self-defence (1 Mae 27-85): but in view of the con- 
sequences which persistence in such ἃ course 
would obviously entail, Mattathias and his friends 
decided {(νν, 39:41) to recognize defensive warfare as 
permissible on the sabbath (cf. 1 Mac 9%, 2 Mac 
82-28. also Jos. BJ Il. xix. 2). The destruction of 
slege-works was not, however, considered allow- 
able; and so Pompey was able to complete his 
mound against Jerus. on the sabbath (Jos. Ané. 
XIv. iv. 2). The unwillingness of the Jews to fight 
on the sabbath naturally became known to their 
enemies; and several instances are on record of 
attacks being planned for that day, and carried 
out successfully (Jos. δ. Ap. i, 22 end; 2 Mac 57: 
15); Ant. XIII, xii. 4, XVIII ix. 2). The Romans 
so far recognized the scruples entertained by the 
Jews with regard to bearing arms or travelling on 
the sabbath, as to release them from the obliga- 
tion of military service (Jos. An¢. XIv. x. 11-19). 


Allusions to the sabbath, generally more or less satirical, 
occur in the classical writers: by some of them it was supposed 
io be a day of mere idleness, by others that it wasa fast, See 
Tac. Hist. v. 4; Sueton. Octav. 76; Juv. xiv. 96, 105 f.; Martial, 
iv. 4. 7; Persius, v. 179-184; Seneca, Epist. 95, 47 (lights not to 
be kindled on it). 


By the Jewish legalists the OT regulations re- 
specting the sabbath were developed and systema- 
tized to an extent which has made their rules on 
the subject a byword for extravagance and ab- 
surdity. Two entire treatises of the Mishna, Shab- 
bath and ‘Hribin, as well as parts of others, are 
devoted to provisions for the observance of the 
sabbath; and there are also long discussions on 
the subject, with quotations of the divergent 
opinions of different Rabbis, in the Gemara. We 
may mention some of the more simple and reason- 
able provisions first. As the Jewish day began at 
sunset in the evening, the sabbath lasted from 
sunset on what we should call Friday to sunset 
on Saturday; according to Jos. BJ Iv. ix. 12, the 
beginning and end of the day were announced by 
trumpets from the temple. The afternoon of 
Friday was called the ‘eve of the Sabbath’ (a7y 
naga), or the PREPARATION-DAY (παρασκευή), an 
no business was allowed to be begun on it which 
might extend into the sabbath. ‘The sabbath was 
no fast-day (cf. Jth 8°): the second Isaiah had said 
that it should be regarded as a ‘delight’ (33y) ; and 
the Jews have always been careful not to divest it 
of this character. Three meals (cf. PédA viii. 7; 
Shabb. xvi. 2), of the choicest available food 
(Edersh. ii. 52),* were accordingly prescribed for 
it, being laid ready before sunset on the Friday, 
and the lamp for the Sabbath being lighted at 
the same time. The Mishna adds minute regula- 
tions, as to how the meals, if necessary, were to 
be kept warm, without infringing the sanctity of 
the sabbath, as of course no fire might be kindled 


* The meal of which our Lord partook on a sabbath in the 
house of one of the ‘rulers of the Pharisees’ (Lk 14!) would, 
we may be sure, be one of these sabbatical epule lawtiores. 
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(Ex 35°), or even attended to, on the day. The 
sabbath was regarded as set apart for religious 
exercises—both for private meditation and prayer, 
and also for public worship in the SYNAGOGUE 
(Mk 17-33 (Lk 49! 83), 6? (Lk 4!%), Lk 6§ 13%, Ac 
1514. 91. 42. 44 1651 171 184), or other place of prayer 
(Ac 16}).* 

With regard to the more technical observance of 
the sabbath, the Mishna (Siadé. vii. 2) enumerates 
39 principal classes + of prohibited actions, viz. sow- 
ing, ploughing, reaping, gathering into sheaves, 
threshing, winnowing, cleansing, grinding, sifting, 
kneading, baking; shearing wool, washing it, 
beating it, dyeing it, spinning it, making a warp 
of it, making two thrum-threads, weaving two 
threads, splitting two threads, tying, untying, 
sewing two stitches, tearing thread to sew two 
stitches; catching deer (game), killing, skin- 
ning, salting it, preparing its hide, scraping off its 
hair, cutting it up; writing two letters, erasing for 
the purpose of writing two letters; building, 
pulling down, extinguishing fire, kindling fire, 
beating with a hammer, and carrying from one 
property to another (add also Béga v.1,2+), The 
real ‘micrology’ of the Rabbis appears, however, 
not so much in this enumeration as such, as in the 
consideration of the cases in detail, the discussion 
what actions do or do not fall under the severa! 
classes named, and sometimes also in the easuistics] 
evasion of a prohibition. A few specimens of the 
extraordinary refinements thus introduced must 
suffice. The prohibition to tie or untie a knot was 
too general, so it became necessary to define the 
species of knots referred to. It was accordingly 
laid down that a camel-driver’s knot and a boat- 
man’s knot rendered the man who tied or untied 
them guilty; but R. Meir said, ‘a knot which a 
man can untie with one hand only, he does not 
become guilty by untying.’ A woman might, 
however, tie on various articles of dress, and also 
tie up skins of wine or oil, and pots of meat. A 
pail might be tied to a well by a band (‘ fascia’), 
but not by a rope (ban). R. Jehudah laid down 
the rule that any knot might be lawfully tied 
which was not intended to be permanent (Shabd. 
xv. 1,2). Thisrule is, in fact, the principle by which 
the commentators explain the distinctions that 
have been just quoted. The rest of the tractate 
is almost wholly occupied with the discussion of 
similar distinctions in other subjects. 

The aim of the tractate ‘A ribin (‘ mixtures,’ or 
‘connexions’) is to alleviate the extreme rigour 
of some of the Rabb. enactments respecting the 
sabbath. The 39th of the list of prohibited actions 
quoted above was that of carrying from one pro. 
perty to another: but in this tractate it is explained 
how places might, by a legal fiction, be combined 
together, so that things might lawfully be carried 
from one into another: there was thus an ‘éra6, or 
‘commixture,’ of courts, of streets, and of limits: 
a number of houses opening into a common court 
were, for example, treated as one, by all the families 
before the sabbath depositing some food in the 
common court; or a number of narrow streets or 
blind alleys were converted into a ‘private pro- 
perty,’ by extending along them a wire or rope, ΟἹ 
by laying a beam over the entrance. The limit of 
a ‘sabbath-day’s journey’ (Ac 113) was, according to 

*On the sabbath as a day of spiritual edification, cf. also 
Jos. Ant. xvi. il. 4 middle, ec. Ap. ii. 17 end; Philo, ii. 168 end, 
169, 197, 282, 630 (from Euseb. Prep. Ev. Vil. vii. 9f.). 

¢ MIN: derivative actions, or species of the principal classea 
named, were called nim. Margoliouth (Hxpos. Nov. 1900, 
Ὁ. 336 ff.) cites from an unedited Persian MS, containing an 
account of the feasts and other observances of different nations 
by an author of the 11th cent., an enumeration of 38 forbidden 
acts, differing in many particulars from those mentioned in the 
Mishna, and including more directly some of those alluded to 


in the Gospels. : 
{ See Wunsche, Erlduterung [see full title ad fin.], p. 148. 
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the Rabbis, 2000 cubits;* but if, before the sab- 
bath, ἃ man deposited food for two meals at the 
boundary, he was considered to declare that place 
to be his domicile, and he was at liberty, when the 
sabbath came, to proceed 2000 cubits beyond it. 
However, it seems that such concessions were only 
eranted for some serious and worthy purpose 
(Schechter, ap. Montefiore, Hib6. Lect. 562). 

Naturally, there were cases in whieh higher con- 
siderations superseded these rules for the strict 
observance of the sabbath,—navirny pov ‘push 
aside the sabbath’ is the expression used. The 
priests in the discharge of their duties in the 
temple—e.g. in preparing and offering the sacri- 
fices appointed for the day—profaned the sabbath, 
and were ‘ guiltless’ (Mt 12°).+ And so the Mishna 
permits on the sabbath acts necessary for the 
sacrifice of the passover, though it carefully ex- 
cludes those which are deemed unnecessary 
(Peséhim vi. 1, 2). A Levite performing upon a 
stringed instrument on the sabbath in the temple 
(but not elsewhere), might, if his string broke, tie 
it up again, but he is forbidden to put in a new 
string (“ribin x. 18). A priest who hurts his 
finger may bind it up with reeds in the temple 
(though not elsewhere), but he is not permitted to 
press out the blood (7d. 14). Similarly cireum- 
cision was permitted, thongh not anything con- 
nected with it which could be prepared before 
(Jn 7; Shabd. xix.). In other cases humanitarian 
grounds superseded the sabbath. The general 
principle was that any ‘doubt about life,’ 2.e. any 
doubt as to whether hfe was in danger, super- 
seded the sabbath (nzggrny ania riviera paoba Ydma 
vili. 6): but, of course, the further question then 
arose, What did endanger life? Ailments sup- 
posed to be dangerous to life are mentioned, and 
treatments permitted or forbidden are enumerated ; 
but, to our minds, the distinctions drawn are 
arbitrary and absurd, and the reasons alleged in 
support of them most trivial and_ insufilicient. 
‘He who has the toothache must not rinse his 
teeth with vinegar [and spit it out again ; for this 
would be to apply a medicine]; but he may wash 
them as usual-fand swallow the vinegar, for this 
would be merely like taking food]. He who has 
pains in the loins may not anoint himself with wine 
and vinegar [which would be a medicinal applica- 
tion], but he may anoint himself with oil [aec. to 
the usual custoin], though not with oil of roses 
{which, being costly, would certainly not be used, 
except as a medicine].’ (Shabé. xiv. 4; the ex- 
planations, from the commentators, ap. Surenh.). 
A strain might not have cold water poured upon 
it, but it might be washed in the usual way 
(xxii. 6). With such feelings current on the sub- 
ject, the hostility aroused by the cures wrought 
by our Lord on the sabbath (Mt 12°3=Mk 81-8-Ξ- 
Lk 6610. Lk 131-7 141-6, Jn 55-16 723 914-16) is at once 
intelligible. It is also apparent why on a sabbath 
the sick were brought to Him to be healed after 
sunset (Mk 1°, see v.74). 

The disciples, in ‘ plucking’ (Mt 12=Mk 23= 
Lk 6') and ‘rubbing’ (Lk 610) the ears of corn on 
the sabbath, violated the day, according to Rabb. 

* The distance is obtained by an essentially Rabbinical com- 
bination of Ex 1629 2113 and Jos, 34, See Lig¢btfoot on Lk 2450, 
who remarks drily on the process, ‘sed artem disce fabricandi 
quidlibet ex quolibet’ ; and comp. further the next article. 

+ Ci. Pes&him 65a (and elsewhere): ΘΞΡΩΞ may ΓΝ ‘there is 
nO sabbath-keeping in the sanctuary.’ 

{ See in Wiinsche (p. 151f.), from the Gemara (Yéma 85 abd; 
cf. Mechilia on Ex 3113, fol. 1080, ed. Friedmann), the biblical 
authority which ‘Akiba and other Rabbis of the 2nd cent. 
sought to discover for this principle. The text which was 
deerued most conclusive was Ly 185, where it is said of the 


statutes of the law that if a man does them, he will ‘live by 
them,’ and not that he will die by them. See, further, on the 


sabbath, Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, i. 72, 84f., 117, 191, 
238, 260, 296 ff., 863, 404, ii, 94 f., 351, 362, 470, 510. 
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ideas, in two respects; for ‘plucking’ was a 
species of ‘reaping,’ and ‘rubbing’ of threshing 
(ef. Maimonides, Hilchoth Shabbath viii. 3, ‘He 
who reaps even as little as a dry fig on the sabbath 
is guilty ; and the plucker is a species (niin) of 
reaper’; and Jerus. Tali. Shabdb. 10a ‘A woman 
rubbing the heads of wheat fis guilty], as being a 
thresher,’ ap. Edersh. 11. 56; also Lightfoot, //urc 
Heb. on Mt 127). Το lead an animal to water on 
the sabbath (Lk 1515) was allowable, provided it 
carried nothing that could be regarded as a 
‘burden’; water might even be drawn for it, and 
poured into a trough, so that it came and drank of 
its own accord ; it might not, however, be brought 
and set before the beast (Lightf. ad loc.; ‘Hribin, 
fol. 206). But it is not permitted, at least in the 
Talmud, if an animal has fallen into a pit, or pool 
of water, to ‘lay hold of it, and lift it out’ (Mt 
124; ef. Lk 14°); it is allowed, however, to supply 
it with food, or, if that be impossible, to bring 
mattresses and cushions for the purpose of helping 
it to come out of itself (Shabd. fol. 1286 ; Maim. 
Shabb. xxv. 26); it is possible, however, that in 
the time of Christ this prohibition had not yet 
been formulated. To make clay and apply it to 
the eye (Jn 9* 13) involved a breach, if not a double 
breach, of the sabbath-law: the Mishna (Shadd. 
xxiv. 3) lays it down that ‘water may be poured 
on bran, but it must not be kneaded,’ and the 
same rule might be naturally held to apply to 
clay : but the application of the clay to the eye 
was certainly not allowable: it was indeed per- 
mitted to apply wine to tle outside of the eyelid 
(though not to put it inside the eye), but the 
application of saliva (which is mentioned, as it 
was deemed to possess cnrative properties) was 
altogether forbidden (Shabb. 1086; Maim. Shedd. 
xxi. 25; Lightfoot, ad loc.). Of course, to take 
up a bed (Jn 5”) was prohibited, being an act of 
‘carrying.’ * 

It is, however, only right to observe that, in 
spite of the ruies and restrictions created by the 
Rabbis, the sabbath does not seem to have been 
felt practically to be a day of burden and gloom, 
to those living under them. ‘The sabbath is 
celebrated by the very people who did observe it, 
in hundreds of hymns, which would till volumes, as 
a day of rest and joy, of pleasnre and delight, a 
day in which man enjoys some presentiment of the 
pure bliss and happiness which are stored up for 
the righteons in the world to come. To it such 
tender names were applied as the ‘‘Queen Sab- 
bath,” the ‘‘ Bride Sabbath,” and the ‘holy, dear, 
beloved Sabbath”’ (Schechter, JQZ iii. 763, or ap. 
Montefiore, H266. Lect. 507 ; ef. the hymns quoted 
by Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 1896, 
pp. 133-137). 

iv. SUMMARY.—It appears, from what has been 
said, that, so far as we can trace the sabbath 
back among the Hebrews, it was a day sacred to 
J”, and also a day, presupposing the agricultural 
period, marked by cessation from labour in the 
house and jn the field: it had thus essentially 
a philanthropic character, the duty enjoined on it, 
as Wellh. has said, being less that the Israelite 
should rest himself, than that he should give 
others rest. Whatever the sabbath may have 
been in its primitive form, we may feel sure that 
this philanthropic application of it is of Israelite 
origin. As sacred to J”, religious observances, 

* Cf, Schiirer, ἢ. 393-400, 412-414. The tractates Shabbath 
and‘ frébin are translated, in Sola and Raphael's Kighteen 
Treatises of the BMishna (1843), pp. 34-96; and, with copious 
notes, in Surenhusius’ Mischna (1699), ii. 1-77, 78-134. There 
is also a pretty full abstract of Shabbath in Edersheim, Life 
and Times, ii. 774 11.5; and a separate ed. in Heb., with useful 
introd. and glossary, by H. L. Strack, Lpz. 1890. See, further, 
the many Talm. passages tr. by Wetsiein (Vou. Test.) on Mt 


122-5.10, Lk 141 etc.; and comp, also W. H. Bennett, The 
Mishnah as illustrating the Gospels, 1S84, p. 53 ff. 
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at first simple and rudimentary, afterwards such 
as would spring naturally out of a more educated 
and maturer religious feeling, were attached to it, 
—special sacrifices, gatherings for worship in the 
teiple, private prayer and meditation, and ulti- 
mately services in the synagogues. On its prac- 
tical side, it was essentially an institution ‘ made 
for man.’ Its intention was to give a rest from 
laborious and engrossing occupations, and from the 
cares and anxieties of daily hfe, and at the same 
time to secure leisure for thoughts of God. The 
restrictions attached to it were meant to be inter- 
preted in the spirit, not in the letter. 
essentially an austere or rigorous character ; it was 
never intended that actions demanded by duty, 
necessity, or benevolence should be proscribed ou 
it. Its aim was rather to counteract the deaden- 
ing influence, upon both body and soul, of never- 
interrupted daily toil, and of continuous absorption 
in secular pursuits. but as time went on, an 
anxious and ultimately a superstitious dread of pro- 
faning the sabbath asserted itself; the spiritual 
was subordinated to the formal, restrictions were 
multiplied, till at length those which were really 
important and reasonable were buried beneath a 
crowd of regulations of the pettiest description. 
The general attitude taken towards the sabbath 
by our Lord was, while acconimodating Himself to 
such observances as were consistent with its real 
purpose (e.g. worshipping or teaching in the syna- 
ogue), or otherwise innocent (p. 320*n.), to free it 
fr those adventitious accretions with which the 
‘tradition of the elders’ had encrusted it. The 
sabbath, He emphatically declares (Mk 257), ‘ was 
made for man, not man for the sabbath.’* In 
particular, deeds of mercy were no infringement of 
its sanctity: it was ‘lawful to do good on tlie 
sabbath day’ (Mt 12”), Nor was the sabbath, 
as the Rabbis seemed to make it, an end in itself, 
for the sake of which men should be subjected to 
a number of needless and vexatious rules; it was 
a means to an end, the good of God’s people, and 
this end was best promoted by a reasonable liberty 
in the interpretation of the statutes relating to it ; 
the niultiplication of rules tended really not to pre- 
serve its essential character, but to destroy it. 

The injunction Mt 2420 (‘ Pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on a sabbath’; the clause is not in the 
|| Mk 1318) rests probably upon the supposition either that the 
Christians addressed, being still resident in Judea, would not, 
at the time contemplated, have yet cast off their Jewish 
scruples, or (Hessey, p. 174 f.) that impediments would be 
thrown in the way of their flight by the Jews around them. 
Jno 517 ‘My Father worketh even until now (viz. without 
interruption), and I work,’ bears upon the relation which—not 
an ordinary man, but—Christ Himself holds towards the sab- 
bath : He does not by works of mercy break the sabbath any 
more than God the Father does by His sustaining providence, 
which operates continuously on the sabbath not less than on 
other days (cf. B’réshith A. $ 115 tr. Wunsche, 48; Bacher, 
i, 84f., 298 f.). 

The addition in the Cod. Bezw after Lk 64 deserves also to be 
mentioned here: τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρῳ θεωσά μενός τινὰ ἐργαζόμενον τῷ 
σαββάτῳ εἶπεν αὐτῷ, “Ανθρωπε, εἰ μὲν oldas τί ποιεῖς, μιακώριος εἶ" εἰ 
δὲ μὴ οἴδας, ἐπικατάρατος καὶ πωαραβάτης εἶ τοῦ νόμον. 

As regards the apostles, the sabbath is men- 
tioned by St. Paul, directly in Col 2 ‘Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of a feast day or a new moon, or a 
sabbath day, which are a shadow of the things to 
come (2.6. of the Christian dispensation); but the 
body is Christ’s’; and inferentially in Gal 4°, 
where the observance of ‘days and months and 
times and years’ is described as a return to the 
‘weak and beggarly elements,’ and Ro 14%, where 
it is implied that it is a matter of indifference 
whether one day is esteemed above anotler, or 


* In the discussion in Yémé@ 85b a somewhat similar principle 
(‘the sabbath is delivered into your hands, not you into the 
hands of the sabbath’) is deduced, by an essentially Rabbinical 
method, from the words of Ex 3144 (‘it is holy for you’). The 
argument is attributed in Mechilta on Ex 5119 to R. Shimeon b, 
Menassya (ec, 190 a.p.); cf. Bacher, op. cit. ii, 493. 
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whether every day is esteemed alike: ‘let every 
man be persuaded in his own mind.’ The mean- 
ing of these passages clearly is that the Jewish 
sabbath, like other Jewish ceremonial observances, 
as the distinction of clean and unclean foods, or 
Jewish sacred seasons, as new moons, feast-days, 
and sabbatical or jubile ‘ years,’ was a matter of 
indifference to the Christian, and was abrogated 
under the Christian dispensation. The general 
teaching of the NT is thus, in Dr. Hessey’s words, 
that ‘the sabbath properly so called, the sabbath 
of the Jews, with everything connected with it as 
a positive ordinance, was swept away by Chris- 
tianity ’ (Lect. v., ad initt.). 

The Fathers frequently compare the (Jewish) sabbath with 
Circumcision, treating it, like that, as a temporary ordinance, 
and pointing out that Abraham, for instance, was justified 
without observing it: 6.0. Justin, Tryph. §§ 19, p. 236 Εἰ, 27, 
p. 245 B; Iren. tv. xvi. 2; Tertull. adv. Jud. c. 2 (Hessey, 
pp. 56ff., 371 ff. [ed. 5, pp. 42 ff., 281 ff.]). 

In He 49 ‘There remaineth therefore a sabbath rest (σαβ- 
βατισμός) unto the people of God,’ sabbath rest is used figura- 
tively of the rest in God after death. The apostle has been 
arguing that it was God’s purpose that some should enter into 
His ‘rest’ (χκατάπαυσις,--- ΠΣ}, properly place of rest),—the 
‘rest’ signified by the expression being in the original context 
(Ps 9511; cf. Dt 129.10) the rest of Canaan, and this being identi- 
fied by the apostle—no doubt on account of the presence and 
fellowship of God implied in it—with the rest of God,—.e. the 
‘rest’ into which God entered after finishing His work of crea- 
tion, and which He designs to be shared ultimately by all His 
faithful people; as Israel, through disobedience, failed to enter 
into that ‘ rest,’ the promise still remains open for Christians. 
See more fully A. B. Davidson’s Comm. (T. & T. Clark), pp. 
90-101. The Rabbis also sometimes regarded the sabbath as 
foreshadowing the rest of the world to come: thus in the 
Mishna (redacted 6. 200 A.D.), Tamid vii. 4 (=Sopherim xviii. 
2), in the enumeration of the psalms which were sung by the 
Levites in the Temple, when the morning burnt-offering was 
offered (Delitzsch, Psalm.4 26f.), it ig said; ‘On the sabbath, 
they recited the psalm (92) of which the title is “‘A Psalm, a 
song for the sabbath-day,” i.e. a Psalm for the future (ny 
nib), for the day (var. lec. for the age), which is all sabbath, 
and rest for life eternal (2n> προ nav iday (opty) ’x 3) ov) 
o’pviy).? The same saying is quoted also often elsewhere, e.g. 
Mechilta on Ex 3113, Rosh ha-shana 31a (where, with the entire 
passage, it is attributed to R. ‘Akiba [d, 135 a.p.]; cf. Bacher, i. 
336); see also Aboth de R. Nathan, fol. 3a bottom, ed. Schechter 
(with the note).* But the passages cited by Schottgen on He 49 
from Zohar, Yalkut Rubeni, and R. Samuel ben David, are very 
late,—the book Zohar being of the 13th cent., and the other two 
of the 17th cent. 

The question of the relation of the ‘Lord’s Day’ 
(Rev 110), or Christian Sunday, to the Jewish sab- 
bath, does not properly belong to the present 
article, and need therefore be only referred to 
briefly. The true view appears to be that the 
Sunday is not substituted for the Jewish sabbath ; 
the sabbath is abolished; and the observance of 
the First Day of the week is an analogous institu- 
tion, based on the consecration of that day by our 
Lord’s Resurrection, sanctioned by apostolic usage 
(Ac 207, 1 Co 16%), and accepted by the early 
Church,—the day being set apart for similar 
objects—rest from labour, and the service of God, 
—in a manner consonant with the higher and more 
spiritual teaching of Christ, and to be observed in 
the spirit of loyal Christian freedom, rather than 
by obedience to a system of precise statutes. Dr. 
Hessey has made it abundantly clear that during 
the first three Christian centuries the Lord’s Day 
was never confounded with the sabbath, but care- 
fully distinguished from it; and that it was only 
after the 3rd cent., and even then only gradually, 
that the Christian and the Jewish institutions were 
confused, and that tendencies towards ‘ Sabbatari- 
anism’ began. See, further, LoRD’s DAY. 


By early Christian writers, it may be worth noticing, the 
terins σάββατον and σαββωτίζειν are not infrequently used in 8 
fig. or spiritual sense of abstinence from evil; e.g. Justin, 
Truph. § 12, ‘The new law (of Christ) wills that you should 
keep sabbath perpetually’; let a thie, etc., turn from Sin, 


χαὶ σεσαββάτικε τὰ τρυφερὰ (οἴ. Is 5813) καὶ ἀληθινὰ σάββατα 
πος Ἐς i’ glee i 0 πῆ- ERY 


*@On the opinion that this ‘day’ would be 1000 years, see 


' Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch, on 331-25 Sank. 97a. 
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vot θεοῦ. Similarly Clem. Al. Stvom. iii. 15, ὃ 99, p. 556 Potter, 
where ‘that keepeth the sabbath’ of Is 564 is explained to 
signify κατὰ ἀποχὴν ἁμαρτημάτων, and iv. 8, ὃ 8, p. 566 (ἢ) μοι 
δοκεῖ τὸ σάββωτον Os ἀποχὴς κακῶν ἐγκρώτωων αἰνίταεσθα,), Tertul- 
lian, adv. Jud. α. 4, and others: see Hessey, pp. 67 ., 93, 96 
(ed. 5, pp, 43ff., 70, 72); Suicer, hes, Hecles. 916, 918f.; and 
cf. also Ep, Barnab. xv. 1, 6, 7. And this, no doubt, is the 
meaning of the expression in the second of the ‘Sayings of 
Jesus,’ discovered in 1897 at Oxyrhyncus, λέγει "Inrots, "Eav μὴ 
νηστεύσητε τὸν κόσμον [YeAad τοῦ xocpeoU), ob μὴ εὕρητε τὴν βασίλειων τοῦ 
θεοῦ: καὶ ἑὰνμὴ σαββατίσητετο σάββατον οὐκ ὄψεσθε τὸνπατέραῳ : 
the Christian’s whole life is to be hallowed, as a sabbath, in the 
gervice of God, But it is difficult to think that Christ Himself 
can have used the expression in this metaphorical sense. See, 
further, Expos. Times, ix. 69; Harnack, Uber die juingst 
entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, 1897, pe. 9-12 [tr. in Hxpos. Nov. 1897, 
pp. 323-7]; Lock and Sanday, 7’wo Lectures onthe ‘Sayings of 
esus,’ Oxf. 1897, pp. 7, 9, 19f., 352. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the references already given, Wellh. 
Hist. 112,116; Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. (Index); Smend, Alttest. 
Rel.-gesch. 139f., 279, 330-332; Nowack, Arch. ii, 140-144 ; 
Speaker's Comm. on Ex. p. 339 ff.; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. c. 10-11; 
Kalisch, Comm. on Ez. [358-968 (with information on Jewish 
usages); Wiinsche, Hriduterung der Evang. aus Talim. w. Midr. 
(on Mt122: 10 etc.); Schiirer (Index) ; Edersheim, Life and Times, 
ii. 52-62, 182, 774 f%.; Maimonides (ἃ, 1204), Hilchoth Shab- 
bath (‘rules for the sabbath’), in his Yad hazakah (ed. 1550, i. 
fol. 77 ff., ed. 1702, i. fol. 1390 ff.); ξ8 242-416 of part iii. (called 
'Orah hayyim) of R. Joseph Karo's (ἃ. 1576) Shuthan‘ Arukh (a 
manual of Jewish usages ; often reprinted, e.g. Danzig, 1845; in 
Léwe’s abridged tr. ili. [Hamburg, 1839} p. 49 ff.); Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in Mid. Agea (Index); J. A. Hessey, Sunday, 
its origin, history, and present obligation (Bampton Lect. for 
1860 ; latest ed. 1889). S. R. DRIVER. 


SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY (Talmudic πῃ ἢ 
navo).—An expression found but once in the Bible, 
Ac 112 (σαββάτου. . . ὁδόν), where the Mount of 
Olives is said to be a Sabbath day’s journey from 
Jerusalem. The expression immediately suggests 
some well-known regulation fixing the distance 
which might be travelled on the Sabbath, and, by 
implication, defines this distance as between five 
and six furlongs; for, according to Josephus in his 
Ant, (XX. vill. 6), the Mount of Olives is five fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, while in his BJ (¥. ii. 3) 
it is stated to be six, the variation being perhaps 
due either to the fact that the distance lay between 
the two, or to the fact that the older Hebrew ell 
was rather shorter than the later one. What the 
text suggests is quite in harmony with extant 
Rabbinical regulations, which, therefore, in this 
ease exhibit not merely (as they so often and so 
misleadingly do) what ought to be, but what actu- 
ally was. Thus, in the Jerusalem Targum, the 
command in Ex 16” appears in the form, ‘ And let 
no man go walking from his place beyond 2000 
ells on the seventh day’; and in the Targum on 
Ru 1% Naomi says to Ruth, ‘We are commanded 
to keep Sabbaths and festivals, and not to walk 
beyond 2000 ells’; and this regulation is supple- 
mented with many ritualistic details in the Mishna 
tractate 'Hribin. Occasional variations + from this 
generally accepted measurement{—as, for ex- 
ample, the greater Sabbath day’s journey of 2800 
ells, the medium one of 2000, and the smaller one 
of 1800—are merely the freaks of individual Rabbis. 

The evolution of the regulation can be traced 
with some approximation to certainty. The Rabbis 
seem first to have generalized the prohibition 
directed in Ex 16” against a man’s ‘going out of 
his place’ on the Sabbath to gather the manna, 

* See Levy, NH WB, 5.0. ΠῚ ΠῚ (vol. iv. p. 637>). 

+ Nowack (Lehkrb. ἃ. Heb, A; chitiol.i. 202) gives as his opinion 
that the Sabbath journey probably corresponded to the Egyptian 
measure of 1000 double steps, and quotes from Zuckermann the 
tradition in the Talmud that it was 2000 steps, explaining the 
2000 eds elsewhere by Zuckermann’s statement that in the Tal- 
mud el? and step are quite commonly made the same; and the 
Sabbath journey (Nowack adds) is sometimes called mil (0) 
—that is, ῥοίλιον. Jerome has another measurement. In his 
Eipist. ad Algasiam queest. x. we find: ‘They are accustomed 
to answer and say, “ἡ Barachibas and Simeon and Hillel, our 
masters, have handed down to us that we should walk 2000 feet 
(pedes) on the Sabbath,”’ 

t Origen (de Principiis, iv. 17) says that the Jews held 2000 


@lls ἰδισχίλίους πήχεις) to be each man’s ‘ place’ (rerev) (on the 
Sabbath). 


and then to have deduced the 2000 ells from the 
distance ordained (Jos 3%) to be between the people 
on the march and the ark in front of them; or, as 
some suppose, from the distance between the 
tabernacle in the wilderness and the outermost part 
of the camp; but, probably, the case of the taber- 
nacle was only an imaginary Rabbinical inference 
from that of the ark. By the ‘analogy’ in the 
use of makém, ‘place,’ in Ex 16% and in Ex 218— 
where the ‘ place’ is a Levitical city of refuge with 
borders extending (it was affirmed) 2000 ells from 
the walls (Nu 355)—the man’s ‘place’ of Ex 16” 
became, in due course, the city in which he dwelt, 
together with its borders measuring 2000 ells 
straight out from the sides of the rectangle hypo- 
thetically constituting the city. (This measure- 
ment seems, from Nu 354, with its 1000 ells, to have 
been an exegetical mistake: the 2000 ells appar- 
ently refer to each side of the larger rectangle cir- 
cumscribing the borders). According to Ginsburg 
(Kitto’s Cyclop., art. ‘Sabbath Day’s Journey’), it 
was argued that ‘if one who committed murder 
accidentally was allowed to undertake this journey 
of 2000 yards (ells?) on a Sabbath without violating 
the sanctity of the day, innocent people might do 
the same.’ Compare also J. Lightfoot on Lk 24°, 
and his quaint remark on the ‘ pleasant art [the 
Rabbis] have of working anything out of anything.’ 
This Rabbinical regulation, being obviously and 
often inconvenient, was not allowed seriously 
to hamper ‘the movements of the Jews. They 
secured, legally, a wider freedom by a simple 
device, which was called the ‘connexion of boun- 
daries’ or the ‘amalgamation of distances.’ If a 
man desired to travel more than 2000 ells on a 
particular Sabbath day he could adapt the law to 
his project by carrying, before that Sabbath began, 
to some point within the Sabbatical limit, food 
enough for two meals; he could then and there 
eat the one moiety and bury the other, and could 
thus establish a domicile (to use a modern expres- 
sion, a ‘place within the meaning of the Act’), 
from which he could date his journey on the 
coming Sabbath. Even this precaution was not 
de rigueur. He could, if he preferred, eye a tree 
or a wall at a distance of 2000 ells from the place 
of his actual abode and declare it his legal abode 
for the Sabbath—that is, his legal starting-point 
for his projected Sabbath journey, provided he 
used words sulfhciently definite as to the tree or 
wall, and, as Schiirer phrases it, ‘did the thing 
thoroughly’ (AJP 11. ii. 122, quoting “ridin, iv. 7).* 
J. MASSIE. 
SABBATICAL YEAR (including Jubile Year and 
Land Laws).—In this article several] distinct topics 
are treated together, which are too closely related 
to one another to be dealt with separately without 
a good deal of overlapping. A clear summary 
statement of the position of the Sabbatical and 
Jubile years in the cycle of Hebrew sacred seasons 
will be found under the art. FEASTS AND FastTs. 
The 7 years’ period recurs at every stage of the 
legislation, but not always with identical provi- 
sions, or even with application to the same subject. 
The 50 years’ term is first found in the Priestly 
Code, but it is applied to cases previously connected 
with the 7 years’ period. Consequently it will be 
* There is no necessary discrepancy between Lk 2450 and Ac 
112, In the former passage it is said that our Lord took out the 
disciples ἕως πρὸς Βηθανίαν, ‘until they came within view of 
Bethany’ (Blass, NT Grammar, 139 n. 4), which (Jn 1118) was 
15 furlongs from Jerusalem. In the latter passage it is said that 
the disciples ‘ returned from the Mount called Olivet, which is 
nigh unto Jerusalem, a Sabbath day’s journey off '—that is, from 
5 to 6 furlongs. The Mount of Olives was a ridge about a 
mile long, and it is this and not Bethany whose distance is thus 
measured after Luke’s manner (cf. 2415), for the purpose of in- 
forming readers unacquainted with the locality. Bethany was 
on the south-east slope of the ridge, about a mile beyond the 


summit. It is unlikely that Luke intended to represent the 
Ascension as taking place either within or close to the village. 
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clearest to gather the whole material from the 
successive sources in such a form as to make com- 
parison easy. Accordingly, the same letter is used 
to mark corresponding matter in the following 
paragraphs. 

I, COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF LAWS.—(i.) The 
earliest Legislation—K.—a. The 7 years’ period is 
found in the Covenant Book Ex 23, and among 
the Judgments Eix 21° (cf. vol. i. p. 810). 

b. In the former it is laid down as an obligation 
that every Hebrew owner of land should ‘let it 
rest and lie fallow’ in the 7th year. Hupfeld and 
Wellhausen apply this to the increase only, as 
though it was lawful to sow, but not to reap; but 
it is better, with Dillmann, Nowack, etc., to take 
it, as in our versions, as prescribing an entire 
cessation of all field work; for the two verbs in 
v.4 ‘let drop (or ‘ release’) and leave alone’ (mjonvrA 
mpyvoy), seem obviously in contrast to both verbs in 
v. ‘sow’ and ‘gather.’ The oliveyards and vine- 
yards are to come under the same rule as the corn 
land, ὁ.6. no work is to be done in them in the 7th 
year. The aim expressed is ‘that the poor of thy 
people may eat.’ And so stringent is the rule that, 
if all is not consumed by the poor, the remainder 
must not be garnered, but must be left for ‘the 
beast of the field’to eat. It is not explicitly stated 
that the owner and his family were not to eat of 
the spontaneous growth of the fallow year, but the 
passage, taken by itself, rather suggests that they 
might not. 

c. In Ex 2155 a 6 years’ term is fixed as the 
normal period during which a Hebrew could be 
compelled to serve as a slave. In the 7th year 
he could demand his freedom (see, further, art. 
SERVANT, and the Ozf. Hea. i. 55). 

d. Neither in connexion with the fallow for the 
land nor with the emancipation of the slave is 
there any clear indication that the 7 years’ period 
was fixed, beginning and ending simultaneously 
all over the country. In the second case, of the 
slave, this hypothesis is practically ruled out as 
impracticable, and in the case of the fallow the 
natural interpretation of the language is that each 
owner would reckon the term independently of 
others, and indeed that different portions of his 
holding would he fallow in different years, so that, 
é.g., if his corn land did not require his labour, he 
would still have his vines and olives to attend to, 
and vice versa. The analogy of the weekly sabbath 
is too precarious to be allowed much weight. 

e. The earliest legislation has no laws as to the 
inheritance, sale, or redemption of land. 

(il.) The Deuteronomic Code—D.—a. The 7 years’ 
period oceurs twice in Dt 15, in vv.}"8 and vv.!2"48, 
and a third time in 31), 

b. No mention is made of any custom of a 
periodical fallow, but an ordinance appears 15!-8 
for the first time (reflecting the life of times when 
the peony agricultural stage has been passed), 
which provides for the remission, or, as some hold, 
the suspension of debts due to a creditor from ‘his 
neighbour and his brother,’ though debts may be 
exacted ‘of a foreigner.’ The motive of the law is 
compassion for the poor and unfortunate among 
the Israelites. And the provision in 31)°-™ that ‘at 
the end of 7 years, in the set time of the year of re- 
lease’ (HUOd, from Ὁ" letdrop’[RVm ‘release Ἶ, Ex 
23"), in the ‘Feast of Gooths,’a public reading of the 
Deut. Law-book should take place, indicates that the 
sanction for the ordinance is to be found in the great 
principles of love to God and man reiterated in it. 

8. A Hebrew slave (1512:1δ8) may go free after 
serving for 6 years. 

d. The period, in the last case, obviously begins 
with the entrance of the slave upon servitude ; but 
in the former, it is clear, from the allusion to the 
‘proclaiming’ of ‘J”’s release,’ that the close of 


each period is to be simultaneous over all the 
country, and to be publicly announced. 

e. Except for the warnings against disturbing a 
neighbour's ‘landmark’ (1914 27"), no Deuteronomic 
law bears on the ownership of land. 

(ili.) The Priestly Code—P.—a. Not only is the 
7 years’ period found in this, the latest stratum of 
Hebrew legislation, but a 50 years’ term is added 
to crown the calendar (Ly 25). 

b. Every 7th year, and in addition every 50th 
year, is to be kept with strictness as a fallow year, 
the crops being neither sown at the beginning nor 
reaped at the close, the vines not pruned and the 
grapes not gathered. The idea must be that no 
storing, or systematic harvesting operations, was 
to go on, but not that the crops that might grow 
of themselves were to be left untouched, for it is 
added, ‘the sabbath of the land shall be for food 
for you; for thee, and for thy servant and for 
thy maid, and for thy hired servant and for thy 
stranger that sojourn with thee; and for th 
cattle, and for the beasts that are in thy land, 
shall all the increase thereof be for food.” So it 
was lawful to go into the fields and oliveyards 
and vineyards, and gather food as it might be 
wanted from the spontaneous yield of the land. 


This view is maintained by Dillmann, Nowack, and the Jewish 
interpreters. Still it is strange that in vv.20-22, where the prob- 
lem of food supply is dealt with, no allusion is made to the right 
conferred in v.6 (cf. v.12). It might be conjectured that v.6 was 
added to v.5 to modify a stringency regarded a3 impracticable. 


All mention of the poor has dropped out, and 
the ordinance is expressly based on the religious 
principle that the land, as well as the people, 
should keep Sabbath unto J”. Neither is the 
arrangement. of Deuteronomy recalled for the re- 
mission of debts, though the prohibition of usury 
is repeated from Dt 23”. 

c. A provision for emancipation of slaves occurs 
vy OA, Ant in connexion with the jubile, in which 
year every Hebrew slave is to go free with his 
family. 'This can scarcely be in addition to, but 
rather in substitution for, the earlier provisions ; 
for (1) if the law of emancipation at the 7th year 
was in force, it would be unnecessary to order it in 
the 50th; and (2) the later law in another point 
abrogates the earlier, as it prohibits lifelong 
bondage, and leaves no room for such a riveting 
of the ties of slavery as was involved in the archaic 
ceremony of the boring of the ear. Moreover, we 
find again the express mention of a religious prin- 
ciple as the motive for the law, viz. that all Israel- 
ites are J’’s servants, and therefore cannot be 
permanently owned by another. V.*% a new 
provision is also added, that a Hebrew enslaved to 
a ‘stranger’ (13) may be redeemed by a relative, 
the price varying with the distance of the jubile. 
Curiously, no such provision exists in the case of a 
Hebrew enslaved to a Hebrew. 

d. The 7th year in Leviticus becomes for the 
first time a true sabbatical year, a season to be 
simultaneously observed as a fallow year in which 
no field work was to be done under a directly re- 
ligious sanction. Moreover, the difficulties of such 
observance being apparent, doubters are encouraged 
(vv.%-22) by an assurance of Providential aid in the 
shape of an unusually abundant yield in the 6th 
year. The produce is to be enough for 3 years, 
‘until the 9th year, until her fruits come in.’ The 
reason is that, after the fallow of the 7th year, 
the ground is so hard that a second or third 
ploughing is necessary in the 8th year before sow- 
ing can take place, and consequently only the 
summer-sown crops of the 8th year come to any- 
thing, and they are not available for use till the 
beginning of the 9th year, the reckoning of the 
years being, of course, in this context from autumn 
to autumn. 
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It is not therefore necessary to reject ‘until the 9th year,’ 
as Dillm. proposes, on the ground that the ‘3 years’ would 
naturally be the 6th, 7th, and 8th years, and that the allusion 
to the 9th year has been introduced because an editor referred 
the passage to the exceptional case of the 49th and 60th years 
when two fallow years followed one another, the 7th sabbatical 
year and the jubile year. Yet it is natural to conclude from 
the language of Ly 25, ag Kalisch does, that the intention of 
the ordinance was that, after 7 sabbatical periods had δέοι 
the 60th or jubile year should be intercalated as an additional 
fallow year, immediately after the 7th sabbatical year, and that 
a new sabbatical period should begin with the 61st year. 
This was also the view of the Jewish interpreters. But see, 
further, below II. (iv.). 

8. The purchase and redemption of land is not 
alluded to in the earlier codes (but cf. Ezk 46!” for 
allusion to some such custom), but is here treated 
with some fulness (vv.8-10 12-16. 23-34) "I'he provisions 
may be enumerated as follows :—(1) The freehold of 
agricultural land could not be sold outright, for at 
the 50th or jubile year every piece sold returned 
to the owner or his representatives. The utmost 
that an owner desirous of selling could do was to 
grant a lease of the property, the term of the lease 
to expire at the next jubile, however near that 
might be. The purchaser only obtained the usu- 
fruct for the time being, and the price was to be 
regulated by the number of the crops due before 
the jubile. (2) In every case of a man being 
forced to sell part of his patrimony, it was the 
duty of his kinsman (v.”) either, according to the 
ordinary interpretation, to redeem the land, 2.¢. 
from the purehaser (who is not named), or, accord- 
ing to the attractive theory put forth by Buhl 
(AJTh i. 788), to exercise a right of pre-emption. 
(3) If there was no kinsman to effect the g@ullah, 
still, if the original owner at any time became rich 
enough, he could buy it back at the selling price, 
less the proportion belonging to the years since 
the sale (v.*°%), (4) House property in a walled 
eity might be sold outright without returning to 
the vendor at the jubile (v.*%); but he was given 
the right of redemption during the one year after 
the sale (Maimonides and others mention a tradi- 
tion that the term ‘walled cities’ is restricted to 
those that were such in Joshua’s time). (5) House 
property in a village was subject to the provisions, 
see (1)-(3) above, attaching to agricultural land. 
(6) The Levitical possessions were subject to special 
provisions ; (@) house property in their cities was 
to be saleable, as far as the leasehold value went, 
redeemable at any time, and restored at the jubile; 
and (6) the farm land round their cities was to be 
altogether unsaleable and inalienable. (7) The 
ease of a field devoted to J” is treated in Lv 2716: 
The field was to be valued at once, and might be 
redeemed at that price, with a fifth added, up to 
the jubile, after which it passed to the priest. If 
the field had been already sold, then no redemption 
was possible, and the gift became effective and 
final at the jubile. If the field was not part of the 
donor’s own patrimony, but a purchased (=leased) 
portion of another man’s possession, then the gift 
eould only involve the usufruct till the jubile, 
when the property returned to the original 
owner. 

Summary.—Lhree stages may thus be distin- 
guished. (1) In Exodusa 7th year fallow for the land 
and a7 years’ term for Hebrew slaves is required, 
without any simultaneous reckoning of either period 
throughout the country. (2) In Deuteronomy a 
simultaneous remission of debts replaces the fallow 
year, the term of service for slaves remaining the 
same. (3) In Leviticus a simultaneous 7th year 
fallow is ordered ; remission of debts is dropped in 
favour of a general prohibition of usury ; emanci- 
pation at the 50th year is all that remains of the 
7 years’ term of service; and a whole series of pro- 
visions is added on land and house property. 


The Analysis of Iv 25.—That this chapter contains earlier 
and later elements is generally admitted. Dillmann, Kuenen, 


and Nowack consider that there are no sure grounds on 
which to discriminate these. Driver and White (‘ Leviticus’ in 
SBOT) treat the jubile for the land as original in the Holiness 
legislation (Ph), but ascribe to a later hand the extension to 
persons. Wellhausen thinks that the first draft placed the 
freeing of slaves and redemption of land in the 7th year, and, 
if Dillmann criticizes this reconstruction as involving an un- 
workable arrangement, Holzinger points out, on the other 
hand, that the priestly scribes were not always very practical. 
Another solution is offered in the Ozford Hemxateuch, ti. 177, 
on Ly 26. It is there suggested that the regulations on the 
sabbath year, vv.2b-7. 18-22, belong to the first draft of Ph; that, 
the block of material on the jubile, vv.2-17, which now inter- 
rupts the former, is itself composite, as is shown (1) by the 
number of doublets, and (2) by the recurrence of phrases which 
recall Ph; that a second draft of Ph underlies this passage and 
also the remainder of the chapter ; that in this second draft the 
emancipation of slaves and redemption of land, and possibly a 
50 years’ term, were included; and that the rest, embracing all 
the clauses in which the term ‘jubile’ occurs, is by a later 
priestly editor. Addis and Baentsch take a similar view. The 
blowing of the trumpets on the 10th day of the 7th month is 
thought by many to be a provision earlier than the appoint- 
ment of the same day asthe solemn day of atonement, so that 
v.2> will be later than v.%, 


II. HistoRIcCAL CHARACTER.—(i.) The Seventh 
Year Fallow.—The custom of a periodical fallow 
is so common a feature in agricultural practice 
that we should almost require evidence to prove 
that there was nothing of the kind amongst the 
Hebrews from the beginning of their settled life; 
and the 7 years’ period, which is still observed 
in Palestine and Syria, has every argument 
from analogy in favour of it. Moreover, the 
fact that the Covenant Book in Ex 23 is 
throughout directed to defining and regulating ex- 
isting customs, and bears no mark of introducing 
any novelty (cf. the prob. allusion in Jer 17? [Ieb.] ; 
see Driver, Deut. 174), weighs in the same scale. 
The silence of the earlier historical books must be 
regarded as entirely natural if the fallow was 
not simultaneously observed. It would not be a 
feature that would call for mention. It is other- 
wise with so serious an interruption of the common 
life as would be occasioned by tlie observance of 
the same year as a universal fallow year, so that 
all workers on the land would be keeping holiday 
for 12 months. Moreover, the tradition at the 
Exile explicitly denies the observance of the 
sabbath years in the pre-exilic times (2 Ch 367, 
ef. Lv 26% 43). In fact, the first historical refer- 
ence to the sabbatical year as an institution 
within the range of practical politics is in Neh 
1051, where it occurs among the items included in 
the covenant that was entered into at the prompt- 
ing of Nehemiah. Even there the allusion is not 
quite certain. The language ‘leave (δ : =‘ let lie 
fallow,’ Ex 23")the seventh year, and the exaction 
of every debt,’ recalls the law of the fallow in 
Exodus; but the clause is elliptical and far from 
explicit, and the following words, which recall Dt 
152, make it doubtful whether the remission of 
debts in the 7th year is not the institution in view. 
It is not, in fact, till we reach the Greek period 
that we come upon undisputed references to the 
observance of the sabbatical year (Jos. Ant. XI. 
viii, 26): for Maecabaean times, see 1 Mac 6% 5; 
Jos. Ant. XII. vill. 1, XIV. x 6; XV. 1,2; Bd LL 
ii. 4; and for the Herodian era, Jos. Ant. XIV. 
xvi. 2, XV. i.2; Philo in Eus. Prep. ad Εν. viii. 
7; and Tae. Hist. ν. 4. 

(ii.) The Emancipation of Slaves at the Seventh 
Year.—This is once referred to in Jer 345%,* where 
the custom is shown to be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and to be most 
difficult to enforce. The postponement of libera- 
tion to the 50th year may be another witness to 
the same fact. 

(ili.) The Remission or Suspension of Debts.— 

* Note here the techn. phrase 17 ΝΡ (‘ proclaim liberty’), 
yvy.8.15.17; also Is 611 of captives (cf. Ezk 461% the ‘year of TW’ 


either of the jubile, or of the year of emancipation of slaves), 
and Lv 2519 of the jubile. [S. R. D.]. 
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Unless Neh 1051] refer to this, history is silent as 
to the observance of any such custom. 

(iv.) The Redemption of Real Property.—That 
there was some provision in law or custom against 
alienating land is clear from the instance of 
Naboth, and the institntion of the geullah, Jer 
325%, Ru 4. An obscure allusion in Ezk 7:3 may 
be taken in the same sense; and it is, of course, 
possible that the ‘year of liberty’ in Ezk 46" 
refers to the 50th year as an institution already 
known. Neither is there anything impracticable 
in the provisions themselves. See for parallels 
among other nations, Maine, Village Communities, 
81-88; Early Hist. of Institutions, 81f., 100 ff; 
von Maurer, Dorfverfassung, i. 304 ff. This kind 
of tenure is known as the ‘shifting severalty.’ 
Strabo speaks of the Dalmatians redistributing 
land every 8 years, a practice which would support 
Wellhausen’s theory that the term was originally 
7 years and not 50. The denunciations of land- 
grabbing in Isaiah and Micah show that no such 
law was operative even if in existence. Moreover, 
no single undisputed historical allusion to the 
jubile exists, and the dating of the 3 sabbatical 
years that can be securely traced in B.c. 164-163, 
38-37, and A.D. 68-69 leaves no room for the inter- 
calation of the jubile year. For this reason, and 
because of the difficulty of the two fallow years in 
succession, the text has been strained to permit 
the identification of the 7th sabbatical year with 
the jubile year. The evidence from the literature 
is therefore rather against the jubile year having 
ever been historically observed. Neither is the 
anthropological evidence such as to rebut this 
presumption. 

The term jubile.—Nowack gives a summary of interpreta- 
tions, and refers to two essays by Kranold and Wolde (Gott. 
1837) for a fuller account ; but the Oxf. Heb. Lex, mentions only 
that which he selects as the best, and which is supported by 
the Targum on Ex 1918 and Jos 6°, and by Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, viz. b2=‘ram.’ It is used both in combination, as Jos 
638. and alone, as Ex 1913, for a ‘ram’s horn,’ and lastly stands 
as a designation of the 50th year, ushered in by trumpet blasts. 


LITERATURE.—Treatises on Heb. Archeology by Keil (Eng. 
tr. ii. 10-20), Nowack, and Benzinger; Ewald, Antiquities, 
369-880; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 40ff.3 Dillm., Driver- White, 
Kalisch, Addis, Baentsch, and Oxf. Hex. on Lv 25; Mishna, Rosh 
ha-shana i. 1, Shebtith vi. 1, 2, 5, 6. 


G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 
SABBEUS(=c8fatas), 1 Es 992=Shemaiah, Ezr 10", 


SABI (B Τωβείς, A Σαβεί, AV Sami), 1 Es 5%= 
Shobai, Ezr 2%, Neh 7”. 


SABIAS (Sa8tas).—A chief of the Levites in the 
time of Josiah, 1 Es 1%, called in 2 Ch 35° HAsHa- 
BIAH. 


SABIE (B XaBey, A Σαβιή, AV Sabi).—‘* The 
children of Pochereth-hazzebaim’ (A.V of Zebaim), 
Ezr 2°”, Neh 7°, appear as ‘the sons of Phacereth 
the sons of Sabie’ in 1 Es 5%, 


SABTA (xnip) or SABTAH (np30).—Son of Cush, 
Gn 107 (A Σαβαθά), 1 Ch 1° (B Σαβατά, A Σαβαθά, 
Luc. Σεβαθάδ. Glaser (Skizze, ii. 252) professes 
himself satisfied with the identification of this 
place with Dhu ‘1-Sabté, mentioned by the geo- 
grapher Al-Bekri (i. 65), who quotes a line of an 
early poet, in which this is nientioned by the side 
of Al-Abatir, in the dwellings of the Banu Asad, 
probably in Yemamah. This identification is, 
however, of very small value; for the word Sabtau 
means either ‘a rock’ or ‘a desert,’ and Dhu’I- 
Sabta therefore ‘the place with the rock,’ or ‘the 
place with the desert,’ whence it is not even certain 


Sabbata in the Gulf of Adulis (Ptol. Iv. vii. 8) is 
much more probable. Other conjectures made by 
ancient and modern scholars are given in Ges. 
Thes., the Oxf. Heb. Lex., and the Commentaries. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 
SABTECA (x>R2p, Sam. 72n30).—Son of Cush, 
Gn 10° (A Σαβακαθά, Luc. Σαβεκαθά),1 Ch 19 (B 
Luc. Σεβεκαθά, A DeBeaxd),—The identification of 
this place with Samydake in Carmania (Steph. 
Byz., ed. Westermann, p. 246), originally suggested 
by Bochart, has been renewed by Glaser (Skizze, 
ii. 252). There is, however, nothing in favour of 
this supposition, except the possibility that the 
genealogist may have been misled by the similarity 
of the name to Sabtah. Early critics guessed 
various places in Africa, while some have even 
supposed a person rather than a place to be meant. 
The termination -ka has an appearance of being 
Indo- Germanic, as also has the penultimate syl- 
lable. In that case the name probably meant 
‘sevenfold’ (saptaka), Heptapolis. Some other 
conjectures are quoted by Gesenius, 7hes., and 
Ditin, Gen. ad loc. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


SACAR (Ὃν ‘hire,’ ‘reward’ [cf. the name 
sow’ ISSACHAR]).—1. The father of Ahiam, one 
of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 1185 (B’Axydp, A Zaxydp)= 
Sharar of 2 Καὶ 23%, where ‘Sharar the (H)ararite’ 
appears in B as’Apat Zapaovpelrns and in A as ’Apad 
᾿Αραρείτης. The reading of B here may have arisen, 
by transposition of letters, from a Heb. original 
172 1W, and the name Sharar should probably be 
read in both passages. 2. The eponym of a family 
of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 263 (Β Zaydp, A Σαχιάρ). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SACKBUT (x239 Dn 3°, xaay 37-1015; LXX and 
Theod. σαμβύκη, Vulg. sambuca, Wye. ‘sambuke,’ 
Cov., Bish. ‘shawmes,’ Dou. ‘doulcimer,’ Gen., 
AV, RV ‘sackbut’).— The Gr. σαμβύκη (which 
Ges., Buhl, Driver, etc., believe to be derived from 
the Aram.) was a stringed instrument (see vol. 11], 
p- 4614). The Vulg. sambuca is no doubt a translit, 
of the Gr. ; but since sambuca may mean ‘ made of 
the elder-tree’ (from sambucus, the elder-tree), the 
name came to be used for any stringed instrument 
made of that wood. In Eng. the ‘sambuke’ had 
the same general application. Thus Ascham, 
Toxophilus, 26, ‘And whatsoever ye judge, this I 
am sure, that lutes, harps, all manner of pipes, 
barbitons, sambukes, with other instruments every 
one, which standeth by fine and quick fingering, 
be condemned of Aristotle, as not to be brought 
in and used among them which study for learning 
and virtue.’ 

The Geneva translators used the more precise 
‘sackbut’ (possibly, however, from an impression 
that it wasa form of thesame word). But the ‘sack- 
but’ is unsuitable, for two reasons: it is a wind 
instrument (‘a brass trumpet,’ says Chappell, ‘with 
a slide like a modern trombone’); and, whereas the 
σαμβύκη was particularly shrill, the sackbut had 8 
deep note. Cf. Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 365— 


‘The Hoboy, Sagbut deepe, Recorder, and the Flute’; 


and Bunyan, PP 235, ‘He and his Fellows sound 
the Sackbut whose Notes are more doleful than 
the Notes of other Music are.’ The origin of 
‘sackbut’ is doubtful. Skeat traces it to the 
Spanish sacar to draw out, and buche a box, used 
familiarly of the belly, and thinks that Webster 
is right in suggesting that the name was given to 
the instrument because it exhausts one’s wind in 
blowing | Middleton shows how it lent itself to 
punning, Spanish Gypsy, il. 1— 


that the poet quoted really meant it for a proper 
name. Moreover, there is no sign of such a place | 
ever having been of importance. Hence the con- | 
jecture that it was to be identified with Sabat or 


‘ Aly.—You must not look to have your dinner served in with 


trumpets. 


| Car.—No, no, sack-buts will serve us.’ 


J, HASTINGS. 


SACKCLOTH 


SACKCLOTH (py sak, σάκκος, saccus) was a coarse 
material woven from goats’ and camels’ hair, and 
hence of a dark colour, as we see from Kev 6” 
‘the sun became black as sackcloth of hair’ (σάκκος 
tplxwos); ef., for the colour, Is 50°, Sir 2617 ‘ her 
countenance darkeneth like sackcloth,’ reading 
σάκκος with B; also 1p ‘a mourner,’ lit. one who 
wears dark soiled garments (105} 414, n. 2) A 
similar material was called by the Romans ez/iciwni 
from being prepared from the hair of the black 
coats of Cilicia, hence Jerome’s rendering saccus 
cilicinus (Rev 612, From the fact that sacks were 
made of this coarse haircloth, J in Genesis (42%: 
2%. 35) uses py asa synonym of non2x ; hence through 
the medinm of Greek and Latin our ‘sack’ and 
‘sackcloth,’ though haireloth is the more appro- 
priate rendering. It was also used for saddle- 
cloths (Jos 94), 

From the analogy of the evolution of dress 
among the Egyptians—for which see Erman 
(Egypt, 200 ff., with numerous illustrations)—we 
may infer that the dress of the Hebrews was 
originally, as in Egypt, a scant loin-cloth of sak, 
tied in a knot in front. This continued to be the 
distinctive dress of slaves, captives, and such as 
wished to appeal to the pity of superiors (see the 
instrnective episode 1 K 9031), To put on sack- 
cloth is nearly always py 73n ‘to gird sackcloth’ 
about the loins (Joc. c., Gn 37%, 25 3%, and oft.; 715 
alone, Is 324, J] 11%); to take it off was originally 
nas ‘to undo [a knot]’ (Ps 30, Is 20). The 
linguistic evidence is thus entirely against the 
current idea that the sackcloth of the OT was worn 
in the form of a sack ‘with an opening for the 
head, and side apertures for the arms.’ 

Religious usages are proverbially conservative, 
and Hebrew eustoms were no exception (see, 6.0... 
Jos 57»-); hence it is not an unlikely supposition 
(Schwally, Das Leben nach d. Tode, 12 ff.) that the 
haircloth cinecture continued to be regarded as the 
garment most suitable for religious ceremonies 
long after it had disappeared from ordinary use. 
This is at least more satisfactory than the usual 
explanation that the wish to mortify the flesh led 
to the use of sackcloth in the frequent instances 
where it is associated with fasting as an outward 
and visible expression of penitence, or in cases 
where confession and supplication are combined, 
as indeed is most frequently the case (1 K 21%, 
Neh 9}, Jon 3°, Jth 4° ete.). In most cases, 
even wlien not expressly mentioned, there was the 
accompaniment of ashes (Dn 9%, Mt 1151, Lk 10%) 
or earth (Neh 91) upon the head. Hence the 
author of Baruch speaks of putting on ‘ sackcloth 
of prayer’ (4°; see Comm. for alternative render- 
ing). ‘The extravagances of Jon 3, Jth 419, where 
even the cattle are clothed in sackeloth, are 
scarcely historical. In the latter passage the 
altar, also, is similarly covered (Jth 4%), That 
the sackcloth in such cases was usually worn next 
the skin ("y397>y)—originally, as we saw, it was 
the only garment—even by women (Is 32", Jth 91, 
2 Mae 315), seems beyond doubt (see 2 K 6%, Job 
165, which are often wrongly, as we think, taken 
to be exceptional cases). 

Fondness for ‘ the old paths,’ and the desire to 
furnish an object-lesson in simplicity of dress, as 
of life, in the midst of increasing luxury, are 
doubtless the reason that haircloth was the char- 
acteristic material of a prophet’s dress (Zee 13 
RV; ef. Rev 11° προφητεύσουσιν. . . περιβεβλημένοι 
σάκκους). Elijah was distinguished by a mantle 
of hair (2 Καὶ 18 RVm). John the Baptist’s only gar- 
ment, like that of his prototype, was of camels’ hair 
(Mt 34, Mk 15), Isaiah, on a particular occasion, 
wore even the primitive loin-cloth of sak (905). 

The universal use of this black haircloth (py) as 
the appropriate dress of those mourning for their 
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dead probably has its root in the circle of primitive 
thought above referred to—the intention being to 
do honour to the disembodied spirit (cf. Schwally, 
op. cit.). It was worn not only in cases of private 
niourning (Gn 37%, 25 3% and oft.), but in lamen- 
tations over public calamities (Am 8, Jer 4851, 
La 2%, 1 Mac 24). Further, just as prayer in this 
garb might avert threatened private bereavement 
(Ps 95:5), so might it avert—when combined with 
humility and penitence—a great national mis- 
fortune (Jer 6”, JI 115, “τὰ 4). Both ideas are 
frequently combined—mourning for past calamities 
and prayer for their speedy removal (1 Mac 3%, 
2 Mac 2%, also Am 8”, and other passages cited). 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

SACRAMENTS.—The word sacramentum (sacrare 
=‘to dedicate’) originally meant ‘something set 
apart as sacred, consecrated, dedicated.’ 3 a 
technical legal term it was used of the sum which 
the two parties to a suit deposited ἐπὶ sacro, and of 
which the winner of the suit recovered his part, 

while the loser forfeited his to the wrarium. 
Hence it came to mean the suit itself, causa contro- 
versia (Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant. ii. p. 958). 
Sacramentum was also nsed actively of the ‘ thing 
which sets apart and devotes.’ As a technical 
military term it designated either the ‘ preliminary 
engagement’ entered into by recruits, or (much 
more often) the ‘military oath of obedience’ to the 
commander. Under the Empire the sacramentum 
which soldiers were obliged to take to their 
wmperator was often taken by subjects, whether 
citizens or provincials, to the emperor (Tac. Ann. 
1. 7, 8), in recognition of his proconsulare imperium 
throughout the Empire. J'rom Horace (Od. 11. 
xvii. 10) onwards it is sometimes used of any ‘ oath 
or solemn engagement.’ 

The first appearance of the word sacramentum in 
connexion with Christianity may be called acci- 
dental. It occurs in a familiar passage in the 
frequently quoted letter (Zp. 96) of the younger 
Pay to the Emperor Trajan. It was stated of 
the Bithynian Christians quod essent soliti stato 
die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi 
dco dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in 
scelus aliqguod obstringere. ‘There is not much 
doubt that the witnesses whom Pliny quotes 
referred to the obligation under which every 
Christian lies to renounce the devil and all his 
works, and of which the public service of the 
Church reminds him. Possibly the service to 
which allusion is made contained an express re- 
newal of the baptismal pledge. That Pliny uses 
the word sacramentum to express this obligation 
or pledge is no more than an interesting coinci- 
dence. It was a natural word to use; and neither 
jugurandum nor promissum would have expressed 
the meaning better. Yet Lightfoot is inclined to 
think that it means ‘sacrament’ in the Christian 
sense, and that Pliny has here ‘confused the two 
sacraments,’ the wording pointing to the baptismal 
pledge, while the context about the early hour and 
the stated day points to the encharist (Epp. of δ. 
Ignatius, vol. τ. Ὁ. 52). It may be doubted whether 
the word sacramentum had as yet acquired among 
Christians any specially Christian meaning; and 
it is improbable that the Dithynian Christians used 
the word in a technical sense, or that Pliny uses 
the word because they had done so. The word is 
his, not theirs; and he employs it in the ordinary 
classical sense. 

As a Christian term, sacramentum makes its 
first appearance in the Old Latin and in Tertullian. 
Both in Lat-Vet. and Vulg. it is sometimes used to 
translate μυστήριον. Cod. Bob. (k) has it Mt 13"; 
Cod. Palat. (6) Lk 8; Cod. Clar. (h) Eph 19 33: 9 5%2, 
1 Ti 3 6, Ro 16"; Vulg. hasit Eph 1° 3% (not 4) 9 532, 
Col 157 (not 56), 1 Ti 31° (not 3), Rev 139 177 (not 5). 
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But the more conimon rendering of μυστήριον is 
mysterium ; and sometimes in consecutive verses 
first one word is used and then the other. In OT 
sacramenium occurs Dn 938. % 47 46) To 127, Wis 2” 
6%, in all which places LXX has μυστήριον. But 
mystervum is also found, sometimes side by side 
with sacramentum (Dn 218. 1% 25:30) even in the 
game verse (ἢ, Tertullian uses sacramentum as 
the rendering of μυστήριον in passages where Vulg. 
has mysterium (1 Co 137, Res. 28; 1 Co 14%, adv. 
Mare. v. 15; Eph 6", adv. Mare. v. 18). It is his 
usual word. 

Three elements seem to have been at work in 
determining the Christian use of the word: (1) the 
original passive sense, ‘a thing set apart as sacred’ ; 
(2) theactive sense, ‘that which sets apart,’ especially 
an oath or pledge of fidelity ; (3) the Greek term 
μυστήριον, to which it was regarded as equivalent. 
It is obvious that all these ideas coalesce very well 
respecting those rites which have been called 
sacraments, especially baptism and the eucharist. 

But in the first instance the use of the term was 
very much wider. It was used to designate not 
only religious rites, but doctrines and facets. 
Almost any external form, whether of word or 
action, which conveyed or symbolized a religious 
meaning might be called a sacramentum. It will 
be worth while to examine some of the passages in 
which the word occurs in Tertullian and Cyprian. 

Tertullian, after pointing out that even the 
heathen recognize avoidance of the public shows 
as the mark of a Christian, remarks that the 
inan who puts aside the mark of the faith plainly 
denies the faith. Nemo in castra hostium transit 

. nisi destitutis signis et sacramentis principis 
sut (de Spect. xxiv.). Again, with regard to God’s 
prohibition of idolatry, he says: Huic sacramento 
militans ab hostibus provocor. Par sum illis, si illis 
manus dedero. Hoc defendendo dcepugno in acie, 
wulneror, concidor, oceidor. Quis hune militi suo 
cxitum voluit, nisi gui tali sacramento eum consig- 
navit (Scorp.iv.)? In both these passages we have 
little more than the Roman military oath used 
metaphorically of the Christian’s allegiance to 
God. In Apol, vil. we get a stage further, when he 
calls the horrible rite, of which Christians were 
often accused, in which a child was killed and 
eaten, sacramentum infanticidi. It is in this 
treatise that the use of the word is specially 
frequent. In contending that Judaism, and 
therefore Christianity, is far more ancient than 
heathenism, he says: ipsa templa et oracula et 
sacra unius intcrim prophete serinium seeculis 
wincit, in guo videtur thesaurus collocatus totius 
Judarer sacramentz ct inde gam nostri (xix.); where 
sacramentum seems to mean ‘revelation,’ or 
‘religion,’ or ‘dispensation.’ It has a similarly 
indefinite meaning in the challenge respecting 
Christian abstention from heathen temples and 
nocturnal rites: omnem hinc sacramenti nostri 
ordinem haurite, repercussis ante tamen opinioni- 
bus faisis (xv.). In the plural the word is used 
of the doctrines of the Christian faith. Whence, 
he asks, did pagan philosophy get its doctrine of 
fniure rewards and punishments? Nonnisi de 
nostris sacramentis (xlvii.). OT types he calls 
Jigurarum sacramenta (adv. Mare. v. 1). In the 
treatise de Baptismo we reach the more definite 
use of the term. It opens with the words, Felix 
sacramentum aque nostre, quia ablutis delictis 
pristine cecitatis in vitan. eternam liberamur. 
And so also of the eucharist: Proinde panis et 
calicis sacramento jam in evangelio probavimus 
corporis et sanguinis dominii veritatem adversus 
phantasma Marcionis (adv. Alare. v. 8) And 
again of both sacraments: ad sacramentum baptis- 
matis et eucharistie admittens (ib. iv. 34). 


Cyprian seems to have learned from his 


‘master’ to use the word sometimes in its classi- 
cal sense, sometimes with a vagueness which 
was possibly deliberate, sometimes quite definitely 
of baptism and the eucharist. Of Christian 
martyrdoms he says: O quale tillud fuit spec- 
taculum Domini, quam sublime, quam magnum, 
guam Dei oculis sacramento ac devotione militis 
ejus acceptum (Ep. x. 2). So of a supposed be- 
trayal of the Christian faith, he says: divine 
mulitie sacramenta solvantur, castrorum celes- 
tium signa dedantur (Ep. \xxiv. 8). He calls the 
Passover a sacramentum (de Cath. Eccles. unit.). 
But it is not easy to define its meaning when he 
speaks of ecclesi@ veritas et evangelii ac sacra- 
menti unitas (Ep. liv. 1), or, again, of veritatis 
jura et sacramenta (Ep. \xxili. 20). Comp. sacra- 
menta celestia (1. \xxiv. 4), a phrase which he 
uses several times. He says thattotum αἰεὶ sacra- 
mentum in confessione Christi nominis esse digestum 
(Hp. xxx. 3); and that the Lord’s Prayer contains 
many and great sacramenta (de Dom. Orat. 9); 
where ‘doctrine’ seems to be the meaning. In 
baptism, water and the Spirit are each of them 
called a sacramentum; and, as distinct from here- 
tical baptism, those who reccive the Church’s 
baptisin utrogue sacramento nascuntur (Lip. 1xxili. 
21). Immediately afterwards lhe uses baptism 
sacramentum of the whole rite. So also of the 
eucharist he says: Item in saccrdote Melchisedech 
sacrijicit dominict sacramentum prefiguratum 
videmus (Hp. |xiil. 3). He calls the consecrated 
wine sacramentum calicis * (de Lapsis, xxv.); and he 
appears to call the whole rite sacramentum crucis, 
when he says, de sacramento crucis et cibumm sumis 
et potum (de Zelo et Livore, xvii.). On Cyprian’s use 
of sacramentum, see an important note by E. W. 
Watson in Studia Biblica, iv. Ὁ. 253. 

Augustine says that the bread and wine ideo 
dicuntur sacramenta, quia in ews aliud videtur, 
aliud intelligitur (Serm. 272). And again that 
Signa cum ad res divinas pertinent, sacramenta 
appclantur (ip, exxxviii.). But there must be re- 
semblance between the two: si enim sacramenta 
guamdam similitudincm earum rerum quarum 
sacramenta sunt non haberent, omnino sacra- 
menta non essent (ip. xevill.). Sacraments are 
verba visibilia, sacrosancta quidem, veruntamen 
mutabilia et temporalia (con. Faustum, xix. 16). 
Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum, 
etiam ipsum tanguam visibile verbum (in Joh, 
Tract, 80). In one place he enumerates baptism, 
unction, the eucharist, and imposition of hands 
as sacraments} (de Bapt. con. Don. v. 28); in 
anotlier he asks, Quis novit Dei omnia sacramenta ἢ 
Quid ait Apostolus? Si sciero omnia sacramenta, 
si habeam omnem prophetiam (Serm. ad Cesar. 
eccles. plebem, 3). Tins last passage is specially 
interesting, because in Vulg. the word is not 
used [though Aug. testifies that Old Lat. read 
sacramental]; it has, si habuero prophetiam et 
noverim mysterta omnia (1 Co 137). 

The general outcome is on the whole this, that 
the word sacramentum had two main uses, one 
very vague, and the other fairly definite. On 
the one hand, it might be used of anytlung, 
whether word, statement, or fact, which expressed 

* In harmony with this idea Rabanus Maurus (de Cler. insti- 
tutione, i. 24, 31; Migne, Pat. Lat. cvii. 316) makes baptism, 
unction, the body, and the blood of the Lord to be four sacra- 
ments, expressly counting the body and the blood as two. 
Paschasius Radbertus is said to do the same ; but he speaks of 
sacramentum (not -ta) corporis et sanguints (de Corp. et Sang. 
Dom. iii. 2,4; Migne, cxx. 1275). : 

+ Similarly in a passage which was quoted almost verbatim at 
the beginning of Art. 26 (=25) in the Articles of 1553; Sacra- 
mentis numero paucissimis, observatione facilimis, signiica- 
tiene prestantissimts, societatem novi populi colligavit [Chris- 
tus], sicuti est baptismus Trinifatis nomine consecratus, com+ 
municatio corporis et sanguinis ipsius, et st quid aliud in 
coe canonicis commendatur (Ep. 54; cf. de Doct. Chr. 
111. 9 
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or implied religious truth. On the other, it was 
applied to certain Christian rites, not fixed in 
number, but understood to be few, of which the 
chief were baptism and the eucharist. No rite 
liad a better claim to be called a sacrament than 
these two, which fully realized the ideas connoted 
by the term, and were instituted by the Lord 
Himself. But there were other rites, mentioned 
in Seripture and sanctioned by the Church, to 
which the term might rightly be given; and the 
tite which was commonly placed side by side with 
these two as being of almost equal rank was 
unction or ehrism, which is generally applicable to 
all Christians and has at least the authority of 
apostolie tradition. 

The number three was no doubt attractive ; but 
still more so the number seven ; and it is remark- 
able that a list of seven sacraments does not seem 
to have been made earlier than the 12th cent., 
when first Gregory of Bergamo (de Huchar. 14), 
and then Peter Lombard (Send. Iv. ii. 1) fix on this 
limit. It was adopted by Thomas Aquinas and 
stereotyped by the Council of Trent. But it is 
neither scriptural nor logical. Our choice lies 
between two and an indelinite number.* Scripture 
plainly marks out two. ‘They were instituted by 
Christ, and He Himself ordained the outward 
visible signs for them. In whatever sense Christ 
may be supposed to have instituted any of the 
other five,—confirmation, penance, unction, orders, 
and matrimony,—He ordered no special sign for 
them; and itis rash to say more than that they 
are among the more important of the many rites 
to which the name of sacrament may be given.t 
For a discussion of any one of the seven see the 
separate articles in the dictionaries, But with 
regard to matrimony it may be here pointed out 
that the Vulgate rendering of Eph 5° saeramen- 
étunt hoc magnum est, had considerable influence in 
causing marriage to be regarded as a sacrament. 

There is a difference between the two great 
sacraments of the Gospel, in that baptism may be 
received once only, and the eucharist daily. The 
one confers an indelible character; the other does 
not. The same difference divides the other five. 
Confirmation and orders resemble baptism. Once 
baptized, always baptized ; once confirmed, always 
confirmed ; once a priest, always a priest. No 
one may have these rites repeated for himself; nor 
is there any need of repetition. But penance and 
unction admit of repetition. Matrimony belongs 
al to the one class and partly to the other. 

0 repetition of the rite is admissible between the 
same two parties; but when death has removed 
one, the other is free to lave the rite repeated. 
Augustine writes thus of baptism and orders: 
utrumque enim sacramentum est ; et quadam con- 
secratione a hominit datur: wilud, cum 
baptizatur, istud, cum ordinatur: ideoque in 
Catholica utrumque non licet iterari (Con. ep. Par- 
men. il. 28). With regard to matrimony he says 
that its benefits are threefold, fides, proles, sacra- 
mentum; and he explains the last, wt conjugiwm 
mon separetur, et dimissus aut dimissa nec causa 
prolis alteri conjungatur (de Gen. ix. 12: ef. con. 
Faust. xix. 26; de Nupt. et Concup.i.11). See, fur- 
ther, Harnack, Hist. of Dogma (Eng. tr.], vi. 201 ff. 

* Hugo de St. Victore, following the Augustinian definition of 
& sacrament ag rei sacre signum, enumerates some twenty or 
thirty lesser sacraments, as the ritual use of holy water, of 
ashes, of palm-branches, of the paschal candle, of bells, and of 
curtains; also certain acts, as making the sign of the cross, 
bowing the head or the knee; and certain utterances, as Domi- 
nus vobiscum, Alleluia, the recitation of the De profundis, the 


Jubilate, the Creed, etc. (de Sacramentis, τι. ix. 1-9; Migne, 
Pat. Lat. elxxvi. 471). 


+ The anointing of a king, the washing of the saints’ feet, and _ 


the salt given in certain Latin rites to catechumens, have all 
been called ‘sacraments,’ 6.6. in the Gelasian Sacramentary is 
a prayer ut hee creatura salis in nomine Trinitatis eficiatur 
salutare sacramentum. 


The question, whether there were sacraments 
under the OT, is, like the question of the number 
of sacraments under the NT, to a large extent a 
question of definition. Whatis meant by a sacra- 
ment? Definitions which exclude all but baptism 
and the eucharist of course exclude all OT rites. 
But those who, with Augustine, regard sacra- 
ments as essential to the life of a religious com- 
munity niust allow sacraments to the Jewish 
Chureh. Yet if, as he holds, the sacramental 
character of inarriage consists in its indissolubility, 
then niarriage, which is a sacrament under the 
Christian dispensation, was not a sacrament under 
the Jewish, which allowed divoree. The sacrifices 
and other rites were sacraments to the Jews, 
necessary then, but superlluous now. The differ- 
ente is this: sacramenta Novi Tcstamenti dant 
salutem; sacramenta Veteris Testamenti pro- 
miserunt Salvatorem. ... Mutata sunt sacra- 
menta ; facta sunt faciliora, pauciora, salubriora, 
feliciora (in Ps. lxxiil. 2). Both, however, tell of 
the passion and resurrection of Christ, the one 
by promising, the other by commemorating (con. 
Faust. xix. 16). 
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Α. SACRIFICE IN OT TIMES. 

i. DEFINITION AND NAME.—The rites which are 
comprehended under the name of Sacrifice, while 
exhibiting many forms and embodying an equal 
complexity of ideas, yet display certain constant 
features which invest them with a character of 
unity. Four notes will serve to elucidate their 
place and function in distinction from other 
manifestations of the religious life. 

(α) Sacrifice belongs to the class of specifically 
religious acts, known as cultus or worship, by 
which man seeks to draw near to God. When 
religion is permeated by intense moral earnestness, 
greater importance is ascribed to character and 
conduct than to worship, yet even in the perfectly 
ethical religion of Christianity the cultus has sur- 
vived as at once a cherished privilege and a sacred 
obligation. In those religions in which the ethical 
interest is weak or absent, the paramount interest 
attaches to the appropriateness and impressiveness 
of the ceremonial approach to the Deity. And 
among the elements of the cultus, by the consent 
of antiquity, the rite of sacrifice excelled aud over- 
shadowed all other ordinances in the efficacy of its 
appeal to the object of worship.—(6) Sacrifice is 
distinguished from other ordinances of worship in 
that it takes the form of the rendering to God of 
a material oblation. The elements of worship are 
at bottom two—forms which express the con- 
descension of God to man, and forms which 
express the appeal of man to God. Of these the 
first has its familiar example in the proclamation 
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of the word of God, the second in prayer. And 
with prayer sacrifice manifestly has a close affinity. 
To the universal religious instinct of antiquity, 
however, it seemed that the spiritual offering of 
aspiration and petition was lacking in weight and 
eficacy. There was therefore associated with it, 
and so prominently as to eclipse it, the sacred rite 
in which the worshippers made over to God or 
shared with Him material things of a kind which 
ministered to human wants.—(c) Sacrifice is dis- 
tinguished from other acts in which material 
things are consecrated to the service of God by 
the circumstance that the sacrifice is consumed in 
the service. The spirit of religious devotion finds 
many ways of expressing itself—e.g. in the conse- 
cration of buildings for worship, in gifts of lands, 
in personal service, and to such acts the term 
sacrifice may be popularly extended ; but in strict 
usage it is desirable to confine it to the class of 
oblations which not only spring from self-abnega- 
tion but also perish in the using.—(d) The efiect 
of sacrifice, in the intention of the worshippers, is 
by pleasing the Deity to enjoy communion with 
Him, and through union with Him to gain deliver- 
ance from threatened evil and possession of coveted 
good, This formula roughly expresses the end of 
religion, and, in view of the ancient and commonly 
accorded position of sacrifice as the staple religious 
observance, itfollows that communion witha Divine 
being, with the security involved in such com- 
munion, must also be the end generally contem- 
plated in sacrificial practice. 


In the definition of sacrifice, an attempt has usually been 
made to formulate the contemplated end more narrowly. ‘A 
sacrifice properly so called,’ to quote one of the older examples, 
‘is the solemn infliction of death on a living creature, generally 
by effusion ofits blood, in a way of religious worship, and the pre- 
senting of this act to the Deity, as a supplication for the pardon 
of sin, and a supposed means of compensation for the insult and 
injury thereby offered to His majesty and government’ (Pye 
Smith, Sacrijice and Priesthood 3, p. 3). The fault of this defini- 
tion is that it is framed with reference to the single class of 
piacular sacrifices, and further, that it makes the questionable 
assumption that the piacularsacrifices consistently embodied the 
idea that the slaughter of the victim furnished 2 satisfaction 
to outraged Divine justice. Among writers of the anthropo- 
logical school, on the other hand, the specific effect of sacrifice 
is often defined as being to remove from the worshipper restric- 
tions or taboos, and to invest him with a character of sanctity. 
Its efficacy, in short, is conceived as being of a magical kind, 
—the persons or things hallowed being, as it were, charged with 
an energy of physical holiness, and thereby fitted to move and 
act in the religious sphere. In this sense the following defini- 
tion has been given in a recent monograph :—‘ Sacrifice is a 
religious act which, by the consecration of a victim, modifies 
the condition of the moral agent who performs it, or of certain 
objects with which it is concerned’ (Hubert et Mauss, Essai sur 
le Sacr. p. 41). Natural, however, and widely vouched for as is 
the idea that the victim imparts a character or an infection of 
sanctity, the interpretation of the modus operandi of the rite 
has fluctuated too widely to justify us in treating the above 
conception as vital to the idea of sacrifice. The only constant 
element has been the belief that, however operating, it pleased 
the object of worship and secured Divine favour. 


Summing up, then, we define sacrifice as an act, 
belonging to the sphere of worship, in which a 
material oblation is presented to the Deity and 
consumed in His service, and which has as its 
object to secure through communion with a Divine 
being the boon of His favour. 


The names used to describe the rite do not suggest a defini- 
tion, but serve to emphasize certain of the elements which have 
been noted. Sacrificitum indicates that it is an act within the 
sphere of holy things, or in the region of the cultus, while the 
appropriation of such a general term to the particular ordi- 
nance illustrates what has been said of its central position in 
pre-Christian worship. The group of words derived from 
oferre (oblation, offering, Germ. Opfer), connect themselves 
with the ritualistic act of the presentation of the victim, and 
also adumbrate the interpretation of sacrifice as a gift (cf. 
προσφορά), θυσίᾳ indicates that the typical form involved the 
slaughter of a victim. 

Sacrifice is commonly referred to in OT by specifying the two 
leading varieties—viz. the Burnt-offering (ny), and the Sacri- 


ficial Feast (εὐ). There are, however, two terms, which have 


ὃ. generic as well as a specific meaning. The MD (a gift) was | 
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used in the older period as inclusive both of bloody and uns 
bloody offerings (Gn 44-5), but in P and later prophetie 
literature it has been appropriated to the particular and sub- 
ordinate class of cereal offerings (Lv 2). The generic term of 
the later period is 75} (39 to bring near, present, Ezk 2025 
403, Ly 12), Another term which comes near to a generic 
significance is nx, an offering made by fire. It is used not 
only of animal offerings, but of the cereal offering (Lv 211), and 
even of the shewbread which was not consumed by fire, but 
became the portion of the priests (247-9), In NT θυσία is often 
used generically (Mt 913, Mk 949 etc.). Elsewhere θυσία is 
bracketed with another term to give a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of sacrifice—dapa τε καὶ θυσίαι (unbloody and bloody offer- 
ings, He 51 83), θυσίαι καὶ προσφοραί (the same in inverted order, 
He 105). The idea is also expressed by enumerating four 
varieties (104). 

In AV the term ‘sacrifice’ is of frequent occurrence, being 
inserted into the title of many of the varieties of offering which 
have a special Heb. designation (see art. OFFERING). In RV the 
usual practice is to employ it only where the Heb. text has 133 
or ἃ derivative, thus giving it the connotation of the sacrificial 
feast, while ‘ oblation’ is appropriated to offerings of a different 
type. Exceptionally RV retains it as translation of 19 (Ps 118%), 
and of ΠῚ} (1412). In NT it renders θυσία and θύειν, and is some- 


times distinguished from the ‘ offering’ as the bloody from the 
unbloody. 


ii. THE ORIGIN OF SACRIFICE.—The controversies 
in which this subject has been so fruitful have 

assed through two phases. In the earlier period 
the keenly debated issue was whether the institu- 
tion was of Divine appointment, or merely devised 
by man as an instrument for satisfying the wants of 
his spiritual nature. In recent times the human 
origin has usually been assumed, but only as a 
fresh starting-point for the discussion of rival 
theories as to the significance originally attached 
to the rite, its primitive form, and the stages in 
the evolution of sacrificial ritual. 


A. The theory that Sacrifice was instituted by Divine authority, 
while strongly contended for by many Reformed theologians, 
cannot be sustained even on the basis of the biblical narrative. 
The argument on which chief reliance was placed was that 
supplied in the account of Abel's sacrifice (Gn 43-5), and the 
apostolic reference to the reason of its acceptance by God 
(He 119. There is, it is admitted, no record of a Divine 
enactment, but Divine sanction was known to support it from 
the period of Abel's sacrifice ; and the hint that by faith Abel 
offered a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain, it is held, jus- 
tifies us in concluding upon a Divine origin. For faith neces- 
sarily implies that there must have been a previous revelation 
touching the ordinance ; a positive enactment is presupposed 
as its object, since without such it must have been, not faith but 
superstition. But itis at least as natural a view of the matter 
that Abel’s faith was a venture of trust called forth by a general 
assurance of the Divine holiness and mercy. The real spring, 
perhaps, of the zeal on this side of the controversy is disclosed 
in the argument that ἃ human origin is precluded by the 
apostolic condemnation of will-worship (ἐθελοθρησκία, Col 223), 
i.e. of the usurpation by the creature of the Divine prerogative 
in the sphere of holy things. Concede that sacrifice, the dis- 
tinctive feature of OT worship, was of human devising and yet 
acceptable to God, and it became impossible to make good 
against Roman, Lutheran, and Anglican practice that no 
festivals or rites were lawful unless expressly ordained in 
Scripture. As the force of this dogmatic prepossession has 
considerably abated, it is easy to admit that the ‘ will-worship’ 
condemned by St. Paul did not include usages shaped by picty 
and discovered in experience to be for spiritual profit. 

For a complete statement of the arguments for a Divine 
origin, with accompanying refutations, reference may be made 
to Spencer, de Ratione et Origine Sacrificiorum, iv. ἃ, The 
subject is also very fully discussed by Fairbairn (Typology of 
Scripture, i. 286ff.), who advances the additional argument 
that in making for our first parents ‘coats of skins’ (Gn 321) 
God prompted and authorized the rite which serves as a covering 
ofthesoul. His positionis, however, a mediating one, ashe holds 
that, assuming even that it was merely suggested by the self- 
revelation of God, and afterwards approved, its essentially Divine 
origin may, apart from a positive enactment, be maintained. 

In later times the case for the human origin has been 
strengthened. Not only does J manifestly treat it as the 
natural, self-evident mode of worship, but P ignores its 
existence altogether in pre-Mosaic times. In view of this 
conflicting tradition, and still more because of modified con- 
ceptions as to the range of the authoritative in Scripture, there 
has been a growing indisposition to use the scriptural material 
as a basis for a dogmatic pronouncement, The theory of a 
Divine institution, it should be further said, stands or falls with 
the theory of a primitive revelation, and this theory has even 


in theological schools been very generally abandoned. The only 


sense in which the Divine origin can be held is that, by creating 
man for religion, God is the author of the institution in which 
the religious sentiment found ancient and universal expression. 

B. The theories which ascribe to sacrifice a human origin may 
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here be briefly outlined, inasmuch as, while operating mainly 
with general anthropological material, they seek confirmation to 
some extent in the biblical sacrificial system. These theories 
may be best grasped in accordance with the views which they 
presuppose as to the primitive form of religion, and by which, 
it may be added, they must mainly be judged. 

(1) In the first place, we meet with two theories which rest 
on the assumption that the religion of primitive man was ἃ 
monotheism. Either by way of intuition, or as the result of 
reflexion on the world and man, it is supposed that the human 
mind had acquired a knowledge at least of the unity and of the 
cardinal attributes of God. Under the impression of this 
knowledge man may be supposed to have gone on to shape 
sacrificial rites, and that from either of two motives. (a) The 
Expiatory theory is to the effect that man, conscious of sin 
and of the punishment which it merits, substituted an animal 
victim which should endure the penalty due to himself, and 
go make his peace with God. This interpretation of the rite, it 
is true, has usually been identified with the advocacy of a 
Divine institution, but it at least, holds its place in the popular 
mind—apart from any question of origin—as furnishing the 
explanation of the age-long searching after God through 
the ritual of the slaughtered victim and the smoking altar.— 
(b) The Homage theory of Sacrifice has been more favoured by 
those writers who regard the institution as a natural out- 
growth from a primitive monotheism. On this view man was 
impelled to seek closer communion with God, not out of a 
sense of guilt, but rather out of a desire to acknowledge his 
dependence and profess his obedience. To give expression to 
these devout sentiments he fell back on the language which is 
more powerful than speech—the language of action (Warburton, 
Div. Leg. iv. 4). ‘To such men (Cain and Abel) there caine 
thoughts of one who is ruling them as they rule the sheep, 
who in some strange way makes the seeds grow which they put 
into the ground. . .. How shall they confess Him, and 
manifest their subjection? Speech, thanksgiving are not the 
most childlike way of testifying homage. Acts go before 
words’ (Maurice, Sacrifice, p. 6). 

The fundamental objection to the above two theories is that 
they attribute to primitive man a theology which it is hard to 
associate with the childhood of the race. The Expiatory theory 
not only presupposes ἃ primitive knowledge of God transcending 
the thoughts of childhood, but it credits man with a sense of 
sin, and with a valuation of death as the wages of sin, which 
belong to a later period of spiritual development. Moreover, 
the theory conflicts with the preponderantly Joyous character of 
early sacrifice. The Homage theory is attractive to spiritual 
and philosophical minds when seeking a justification for sacri- 
fice, but can hardly be supposed to have originated it. 


(2) A second group of theories is connected with the 
assumption that the deities of primitive man were beings of 
a low anthropomorphic order— whether nature-spirits, or 
ancestral ghosts, or fetishes. From this point of view it 
naturally seems that the worshipper has somewhat to offer 
which his Deity needs and will gratefully accept. How man 
ministers to this need, and how his ministering proves effectual, 
may be conceived in various ways suggested by examination of 
the possible motives. 

(2) The Gift theory has it that the offerings were viewed 
as presents, and that the offerer reckoned on their being 
received with pleasure and gratitude. A chief or a king is 
approached with gifts, and the gods expect the same. The 
currency of this interpretation in classical antiquity is vouched 
for by Cicero. ‘Let not the impious dare to appease the gods 
with gifts. Let them hearken to Plato, who warns them that 
there can be no doubt of what God’s disposition toward them 
will be, since even a good man will refuse to accept presents 
from the wicked’ (de Leg. ii. 16). In the older literature it is 
maintained by Spencer, who thinks it self-evident that this 
was the idea cherished by man in his primitive simplicity 
(ii. 762). Tylor and Herbert Spencer, though differing as to 
the primitive object of worship, find the origin of sacrifice in 
the idea of a gift. According to the latter, ‘the origin of the 
practice is to be found in the custom of leaving food and drink 
at the graves of the dead, and as the ancestral spirit rose to 
divine rank the refreshments placed for the dead developed 
into sacrifices’ (Principles of Sociology, § 139ff.). Among the 


older writers it was commonly held that such an account of | 


the origin of sacrifice could not be accepted in view of the 
place which it fills in the system of revelation (Bahr, Symbolik, 
1, p. 276); but within the last generation it has come to be 
regarded as by no means axiomatic that value implies dignity of 
origin. Amore forcible objection is that the blood, which figures 
so prominently in sacrificial ritual, can scarcely have been 
selected as a desirable gift. And this criticism is effective in so 
far as it compels the admission that the whole system of sacrifice 
has not been shaped by the idea of the gift. There is, besides, 
reason for holding that the fundamental conception, while akin 
to that already stated, is more definite and suggestive. 

(b) The Table-bond theory exchanges the general conception 
of a gift for that of a meal of which the Deity partakes in 
company with the worshippers. The germ of the theory is to 
be found in Sykes, who traced the efficacy of sacrifice, which is 
commonly a joint-meal, to the fact that ‘eating and drinking 
together were the known ordinary symbols of friendship, and 
were the usual rites of engaging in covenants and leagues’ 
(Nature of Sacrijices, p. 75). On this view sacrifice has more virtue 
than a mere gift ; it knits the god and the worshippers together 
by the bonds created by the interchange of hospitality. In the 
hands of W. R. Smith (£S p. 269 ff.) the theory was developed 


of ritual. 
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by the addition that the Deity was united to the worshippers, 
not merely because of His gratification, but because a common 
meal physically unites those who partake of it. Whether this 
latter conception of the modus operandi of the meal be primi- 
tive is open to doubt, but in view of the materials and form of 
early sacrifice the conclusion seems irresistible that the original 
idea of the worshippers was to gratify their God, and strengthen 
their position in His favour, by joining with Him in the repast. 

(c) Lhe theory of a materialistic sacramental communion is 
a special development of the last. The hypothesis starts from 
the observation that at certain stages of civilization religion 
takes the form of animal-worship, or of the reverence for animals 
which are believed to share along with man in the Divine 
nature. At this stage, also, it happens that the sacred animal, 
which is commonly proscribed as food, is on solemn occasions 
made to furnish the material of a sacrificial meal. In other 
words, there is occasionally permitted what has been bluntly 
described as ‘eating the god' (Frazer, Golden Bough). The 
motive for this is suggested by a widespread idea of physical 
virtue. In eating an animal or a human being the savage is 
supposed to incorporate ‘not only the physical, but even the 
moral and intellectual qualities which were characteristic of 
that animal or man.’ Similarly it was easy to believe that, 
if the Divine life resided in a group of sacred animals, a 
particle of the precious deposit would be distributed among 
all the recipients, and incorporated with their individual life 
(RS2 p, 313). As to whether we may regard as primitive the 
totemistic conception of the Divine-human affinity of animals, 
and of the assimilation of the Divine life through eating the 
totem, there is grave reason fordoubt. The totemistic theory 
of the origin of worship has been widely propagated through 
the brilliant and learned monograph of W. R. Smith (Journ. 
Philol. ix. 75ff.), and its fascinating exposition by Jevons 
(Introduction to the History of Religion, 1896); but the main 
body of English anthropologists refuse to regard it as primitive, 
while in France the hypothesis has been subjected to close and 
learned criticism (Marillier, ‘La place du Totemisme dans 
l’évolution religieuse,’ in Rev, de ’ Hist. des Religions, 1897-98). 
Totemism seems most intelligible when viewed as formed under 
the play of savage thought or misconception, and as intruding 
upon and overrunning earlier forms of worship which found a 
god in nature or the spirits of men. 

The theories above mentioned assume that sacrifice was 
directly called into existence by the religious idea. Another 
possibility is that the slaughtering of animals or men came to 
awaken awe and misgivings in the breast of the savage, and 
that he sought to reassure himself by a procedure which in- 
vested such acts with a religious character and sanction. 


Amid this mass of speculation the most certain 
conclusion seems to be that sacrifice originated in 
childlike ideas of God, and that the fundamental 
motive was to gratify Him by giving or sharing 
with Him a meal. 

lil, SEMITIC SACRIFICE IN THE PRE- MOSAIC 
PERIOD.—For the period between the dim region 
of origins and the consolidation of Israel as a 
nation a certain amount of material is professedly 
contributed in the patriarchal narratives of J. 
The representation given is that sacrifice origin- 
ated in the first family when the bloody offering 
of Abel was accepted (Gn 44); that Noah offered 
burnt -offerings after his deliverance (87); and 
that by Abraham and his line it was practised 
under a variety of forms and with some diversity 
The chief occasions were times of meet- 
ing with God, and other solemn moments of life: 
the kinds of offering in vogue were the Peace- 
offering (Gn 314), the Burnt-offering (22%), the 
Covenant Sacrifice (157), and the Libation (2878) ; 
the sacrificial material consisted of clean beasts and 
fowls (8), especially cattle, goats, sheep, and 
pigeons (15°). Human sacrifice, it is made a 
to Abraham, is not required by God (9918), It is 
also recognized that sacrifice 15 practised outside 
the pale of the chosen line (Ex 18", cf. Nu 231*), 

That the kinds of sacrifice thus distinguished, 
the material of sacrifice, and other features, corre- 
spond to the usage of an early period in the history 
of Israel is quite certain; but the references do 
not carry us back to the earliest phases in the 
evolution of Semitic sacrifice. Between the primi- 
tive form of sacrifice and the comparatively com- 
plex and elevated cultus mirrored in these nar- 
ratives there lies a course of development on which 
attention has been recently focussed owing to 
the researches of Wellhausen (Reste arabischen 
Heidenthums) and of W. Τὰ. Smith (2S). For the 


[ re-discovery of the stages and factors of this de- 
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velopment, reliance is placed on the survivals from 
heathen Arabia, on the vestiges of Phoenician and 
other Semitic cults, and especially on the gift of 
divination which wrests from the phenomena of the 
matured institution a confession as to the course 
of its earlier life-history. The special features of 
Smith’s treatment are his insistence on the con- 
nexion of primitive sacrifice with totemism, and 
his scheme showing the derivation of the varieties 
of sacrifice from the alleged primitive form, while 
he also supplements Wellhausen’s elucidation of 
the growth of sacrificial ritual and the progressive 
modification of sacrilicial ideas. This reconstructed 
chapter of history may be outlined as follows :— 


(a) Evolution of the varieties of Semitie Sacrifice.—The 
original point of departure, as we have already seen, is, 
according to Smith, the sacramental meal, at which an animal 
was devoured which was akin both to the god and his wor- 
shippers, and which in virtue of its sacred properties served as 
a cement to bind together in closer union the Divine and the 
human sharers of the repast (A2S2 313). On this followed a 
process of differentiation, giving rise on the one hand to the 
Sacrificial Feast, on the other to the holocaust. The distinctions 
between the original sacramental meal and the Sacrificial Feast 
are two: the former occurs at rare intervals and the flesh is 
deemed most holy, the latter occurs frequently and the flesh is 
in useas an ordinary article of diet. The transition is explained 
on the one hand by the cessation of the belief in the affinity of 
animals to man, on the other by times of scarcity and a grow- 
ing taste for animal food. Less obvious is it why the primitive 
sacrifice, which was essentially a joint- meal, should have 
developed along a second line into a holocaust. The nexus 
is supplied by the following train of speculation. So long 
as the victim was a sacred animal there was but one type 
of sacrifice—the sacramental meal. When totemistic modes 
of thought disappeared, and domestic animals supplied the 
sacrificial material, the victim, since it was no longer deemed 
to be kin, no longer fulfilled the condition necessary to unite 
the god and his worshippers, The only victim that fulfilled 
the condition of being akin to worshippers and worshipped was 
a human victim, and soon solemn occasions recourse was had to 
human sacrifices. The eating of human flesh was, however, re- 
pugnant to natural feeling, and the human victim was therefore 
offered as a holocaust. And, naturally enough, when an animal 
came to be substituted for a human victim the holocaust per- 
sisted as the appropriate form (Lect. x.). By this account the 
evolution is carried forward to the point represented in the 
beginnings of Hebrew history—where the Sacrificial Feast and 
the Burnt-offering exist side by side. 

(δ) Development of Sacrificial Ritual.—The oldest Semitic 
form of ritual, it is supposed, is preserved in a description by 
Nilus of a Saracen sacrifice. ‘The camel chosen as the victim 
is bound upon a rude altar of stones piled together, and the 
leader of the band, after inflicting the first wound, in all haste 
drinks of the blood that gushes forth. Forthwith the whole 
company fall on the victim with their swords, hacking off 
pieces of the quivering flesh and devouring them raw, with 
such wild haste that in a short interval the entire camel, body 
and bones, skin, blood, and entrails, is wholly devoured’ (AS2 
p. 338). In this savage rite we see the first stage of usages 
which were to undergo many modifications before reaching 
familiar shape.—(1) The manipulation of the blood, so im- 
portant in sacrificial ritual, here begins in the form that the 
worshippers lap it as it flows, and the god's portion runs out 
upon the stones. Later the repulsive draught is eschewed, 
and they are content to be smeared with it—a portion being 
sprinkled for the god upon the altar or running into a gutter, 
while some is sprinkled upon the worshippers. This double 
sprinkling survived to historic times in the Covenant-sacrifice. 
Ordinarily, however, the whole of the blood was treated as the 
god's portion, and was conveyed to him on the altar in peace- 
offerings and burnt-offerings, and also in the later piacular 
sacrifices.—{2) Conveyance of other portions to the god. Assum- 
ing that the above-mentioned rite is primitive, the god origin- 
ally received nothing save a share of the efiused blood. 
Gradually, however, other portions, as fat and entrails, were 
assigned to him, and the question emerged as to how they 
were to be conveyed to him. In the case of libations of blood 
or wine, they could be supposed to reach him by absorption 
in the ground, while fat was seen to melt, but the solid in- 
gredients presented a difficulty. An early idea was to expose 
them, and allow them to reach their destination through being 
devoured by wild beasts, Next, the use of fire came in— 
originally, as Smith thinks, simply to get rid of the remanent 
portions, but afterwards as the means of carrying into the 
sphere of the gods the sublimated essence or the sweet savour 
of the meal. The usage in which, while the blood is poured 
out on the altar, the essence of the offering ascends in fire 
from the altar, is that which has been firmly established at the 
dawn of Hebrew history (Wellhausen, op. cit, 110 ff., ‘Opfer 
Ὁ. Gaben’; RS2, Lect. ix.).—(3) Modifications of the human 
meal. Like the drinking of the warm blood, the eating of the 
raw flesh had to yield in the course of time to more refined 
methods. With the appearance of the Burnt-offering it went 
partially out of use, while in the Sacrificial Feast it appears to 


have been at first boiled, at a later period roasted.—(4) Growth | 


of opinion as to the significance of Sacrifice. The primitive 
interpretation of the rite as cementing the religious relation- 
ship through the eating of the sacred animal disappeared when 
the people reached the pastoral stage, although the idea 
lingered that food of any kind had a uniting virtue, and the 
illicit mystic forms of cultus which continued to be practised 
to some extent embodied the original idea. A new interpre- 
tation gained ground with the rise of the institution of pro- 
perty. The worshipper now had somewhat whereof he was 
absolute disposer, not joint-trustee along with the Deity, and 
it had thus become possible for him to confer on the latter a 
favour by the bestowal of what the worshipper was person- 
ally entitled to enjoy. In this way the Gift theory, which 
is imbedded in so many terms of the sacrificial vocabulary, 
came into existence. The institution of property, in fact, 
from the first exercised an influence that on the whole has 
worked for religious deterioration. At a later stage the gift 
was understood to be in sonie sense a substitute for the wor- 
shipper. 

The Wellhausen- Smith contribution to the 
evolutionary account of Semitic sacrifice is a 
brilhant piece of work which has profoundly influ- 
enced research in cognate fields. But the attrac- 
tiveness of the ingenious combinations, supported 
as they are by vast and recherché erudition, neces- 
sitates a reminder of the extremely speculative and 
precarious character of many of the positions. The 
theory credited to Semitic heathenism in its primi- 
tive stage, as already pointed out, is highly proble- 
matical. The construction in question postulates 
the idea of a communion between the god and the 
worshippers due to their assimilating the same food, 
but it cannot be held to be proved that this natural 
enough idea sprang ultimately from a theory that 
the sacrifice was efficacious because the victim 
was akin to both. Further, if the god and his 
votaries were already kin, it is not clear that 
their union could be more closely cemented by 
eating an animal which imported into the union 
no more than was already found in it. As regards 
the genealogical scheme, while Smith makes the 
holocaust a late derivative, and by a complicated 
process, from the sacramental meal, the truth is 
that the two types are always found existing side by 
side—among the Phenicians as well as among the 
Hebrews; and, so far as historical evidence goes, 
there is no strong reason for according priority to 
either (Hubert et Mauss, p. 32 ff.). A wealness of 
Smith’s position is that his exposition of primi- 
tive Semitic ideas is largely based on late Arab 
practice ; and the next stage must be to test his 
speculations by the results of the researches now 
being actively prosecuted in the older field of 
Babylonian and Assyrian worship (Zimmern, Beié- 
rage zur Kennt. der bab. Relig.). 

lv. SACRIFICE IN ANCIENT ISRAEL.— From the 
speculative field of prehistoric evolution we ad- 
vance to the period which extends from the Exodus 
to the rise of the 8th cent. prophets. The question 
which encounters us on the threshold is whether, 
and to what extent, Moses organized a system of 
sacrificial worship. The Pentateuch, in its main 
body, represents the work of Moses in this depart- 
ment as epoch-making and final. The Priestly 
Narrative, in the first place, makes no mention 
of a use of sacrifice anterior to Moses, and thus 
suggests, not indeed that it was not previously 
practised, but that it had then no place in the re- 
ligion of the chosen line, and that it had no Divine 
sanction. In the next place it ascribes to Moses, 
as the instrument of God, an elaborate code which 
precisely, and with an aspect of finality, deter- 
mines ‘the when, the where, the by whom, and in 
a very special manner the how’ of sacrifice (Wellh. 
Hist. Isr. p. 52). But the representation 15 in both 
particulars unhistorical. The use of sacrifice in 
primitive Israel, antecedently more than probable, 
is vouched for by independent tradition. The 
promulgation by Moses of an elaborate sacrificial 
code, which treats ritualistic correctness of detail 
as of paramount importance, is in itself improbable, 
and is inconsistent with the highly flexible practice 
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under the Judges and the early monarchy, as well 
as with the prophetic conceptions of the nature of 
the Mosaic ie elation (see below). It is indeed 
difficult to believe that Moses left no impress 
upon the forms of the religious hfe of the people 
which remembered him not only as emancipator, 
but as prophet (Dt 34), and it may well be 
supposed that he stands for an early stage in the 
evelusion of the institution which culminated in 
the system of the Priestly Code ; but it would be 
a hopeless task to try to disengage the Mosaic 
element in the archaic usages which P certainly 
embodies. In these circumstances it is desirable 
to base the account of ancient Heb. sacrifice on 
another group of sources, Foremost among these 
is JE, whose patriarchal narratives iUlustrate a 
comparatively early cycle of ideas, and the Book 
of the Covenant (Ex 2074-23), which chronicles or 
corrects certain features of ritual practised down 
to the 9th century. In addition, great value 
attaches to the incidental references in Judges, in 
the books of Samuel, and in the early Prophets. 

(1) The Sacrificial material consisted of the agri- 
cultural produce of Canaan, animal (Ex 22*), cereal, 
and liquid (v.%%). The victims included—of large 
cattle, the old and young of the ox-kind ; of small 
cattle, sheep and lambs, goats and kids. Of birds, 
the pigeon might be used in the Burnt-offering. 
Wild animals and fish, which figure in the Baby- 
lonian ritual, were not offered. ‘The blood and the 
fat were specially appropriated to Jehovah, and of 
animal products presented to Him we hear of wool 
(Hos 25), but not of the libation of milk. Meal, which 
was baked into cakes (Jg 61%, Am 5532), was the com- 
mon form of the cereal offering. The valuable pro- 
ducts of oil (Gn 38:8, Mic 6’) and wine (15 14, Am 23) 
were ingredients of the sacrificial meal, and were 
doubtless also offered in the form of a libation. 
The sacrificial material of the Carthaginians 
agrees with this, except that their code allowed 
many species of birds and also milk (CIS i. 237). 

(2) The varieties of sacrifice were of two types— 
that in which the offering was wholly devoted to 
God, and that in which He received a portion and 
the worshippers feasted on the remainder. Of the 
former use the typical exampleis the Burnt-offering, 
of the latter the Sacrificial Feast (Ex 10% 1812 20%4) ; 
but there are other kinds of offering that have to be 
described which bear distinct names either because 
of the peculiarity of the ritual, or of the special end 
which they were cesigned to serve. 

(a) The Sacrificial Feast was probably the oldest 
form, was in early times by far the most common, 
and gave satisfaction to normal states of religious 
feeling. 


The names by which this type of offering is distinguished in 
RV are Sacrifice and Peace-ofering. ‘Sacrifice’ (M3!) is some- 
times contrasted with the old generic name (ΠΠ22 19 229), 
but oftener with the Burnt-offering (Ex 1025, 1S 615), and in 
both cases it is ‘the general name for all sacrifices eaten at 
feasts’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. 5. M21). The sacrifice in the narrower 


sense is synonymous with the Peace-offering cody’), which is 
similarly used to designate the division of offerings which 
were divided between God and man (Ex 2024, Am 622), 
The original meaning of the Oo is obscure. The interpreta- 
tion of our versions rendered by Peace-offering (LXX θυσίᾳ 
εἰρηνικῇ) COnceives it as the sacrifice offered when friendly re- 
lations existed towards God cody, ‘to be whole or at one’}—in 
contradistinction to the piacular sacrifices which presupposed 
estrangement. Heilsopfer is somewhat similar in idea. An 
alternative rendering derives it from O7Y ‘to make whole,’ 
‘make restitution,’ in which case it would be originally an 
offering of reparation (Erstattungsopfer), and by an intelligible 
transition a payment of vows or thank-offering (Luther). 


The occasion of the Peace-offering was some | 
such event as prompts human beings to come | 
together in a festive spirit. Even in the modern | 
world the joyfnl event provokes demonstrations 
and rejoicings which are felt to have their fittest 


culmination in the banquet, and the Peace-oflering 
was simply the form taken by the festal banquet 
in an age thoroughly permeated by the religious 
spirit. The opportunity for such celebrations is 
given, not only in the life of the nation and of 
the community, but in that of the kindred stock 
and of the family. In the national life such occa- 
sions for rejoicing occurred in the successful con- 
clusion of a campaign (18 11", cf. Jg 1653), in the 
cessation of a visitation of famine or pestilence 
(25 24°), and in the accession of a king to his 
throne (1 K 119). In the last ease, and also at the 
dedication of the temple, the provision naturally 
was on the most magnificent seale (1 K 8), The 
smaller unit of the local community liad its special 
occasion for rejoicing in the events of the agricul- 
tural year: firstlings and first-fruits supplied the 
material of a sacrificial meal (Ex 22°91), The visit 
of a notable prophet to a town also suggested the 
recognition of the privilege by a sacrificial feast 
(1S 16°). The sept or larger family professed and 
strengthened its kinship by an annual reunion 
which took the form of the sacred banquet (205). 
Similarly, family religion found occasional ex- 
pression in the pilgrimage of man and wife to a 
ocal sanctuary, where they ate and drank before 
the Lord (18 1%) Other events in this sphere 
which were similarly hallowed were the departure 
on a momentous journey (Gn 31°), the arrival of 
a guest of consequence (181-8), the embarkation on 
a new career (1 K 197!). In general it served to 
keep alive the sense of dependence on God for pro- 
tection and the natural blessings of life, while it 
had the social value of promoting the solidarity of 
the nation and of its component parts. 

(1) A course of preparation was required before 
taking part in the sacred observance (1 § 16°). A 
period of continence was ordained (215, cf. Ex 
19-14); and lustrations and a change of garments 
constituted the physical holiness which was deemed 
seemly and necessary in approaching the Deity 
(Gn 35%, Ex 19193:), Naturally, also, it was made 
the occasion for the display of finery and orna- 
ments (Hos 215). There was recognized, however, 
the necessity of a more spiritual preparation in 
whicli the heart was touched, or even renewed by 
God(18 10°). (2) The ritual necessarily varied with 
the material. In the case of the animal sacrifice, 
the blood and the fat were appropriated to God 
(18S 2!*), and were consumed on the altar. To 
lessen the temptation to sacrilege, it was provided 
that the fat should be given to God immediately 
after the slaughtering (Ex 237%). The accompany- 
ing offering consisted of unleavened bread (7d.). 
The remaining portions were divided between the 
yriests and the oflerers. The sin of the sons of 

li was that, instead of taking the share allowed 
by ancient custom, they dipped with a rapacious 
flesh-hook into the cauldron, and also that they 
encroached on the Divine portion by claiming their 
share before the fat had been conveyed to God 
(1S 21:8), At this stage the sacrificial flesh was 
boiled, and it 15 represented as an objectionable 
innovation that the priests demanded their portion 
raw with a view to its being roasted. ‘The custom 
of boiling the flesh is also commemorated in the 
prohibition of seething a kid in its mother’s milk 
(Ex 23%)—which probably had its origin, not so 
much in a feeling that the practice was of the 
nature of an outrage, as in heathen associations 
connected with the sacrificial use of milk. (3) The 
religious efficacy of the Sacrificial Feast was doubt- 
less differently interpreted according to the degree 
of spiritual enlightenment. The popular idea prob- 
ably was that God was entertained at a feast, in 
which He received His portion in the form of fire- 
food, and that the honour and gratification thus 


afforded Him rendered Him well disposed to the 
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worshippers. The offering would thus be con- 
sidered efficacious as bringing the response which 
is naturally elicited by a gift or service. The 
command, ‘none shall appear before me empty- 
handed’ (Ex 231° 34%), suggests that the practice 
of approaching a monarch with gifts was regarded 
as typical of the approach to Jehovah with offer- 
ings. The use of aso (gift) in a comprehensive 
sense points to the same interpretation. With 
this, doubtless, was also associated the conviction 
that by eating and drinking along with Jehovah 
friendly relations were both expressed and strength- 
ened. That the sacred life- blood of the animal 
was conceived as cementing the union by constitut- 
ing a physical tie is more problematical (Schultz, 
AJTh, 1900, p. 269). But these interpretations 
were beginning to be challenged. The higher theo- 
logy excluded the idea of God as a fellow-guest. 
A striking saying, ascribed to Samuel, declares 
offerings worthless without obedience (18 15”), 


(Ὁ) The Burnt-offering, aby (LXX ὁλοκαύτωμα, ὁλοκαύτωσις, 
ὁλοκάρτωμα, drAoxaprwois), " that which ascends,’ is so called either 
as that which is elevated to the altar (Knobel, Oehler, Nowack), 
or which ascends in flame (Bahr, Keil, Delitzsch). It is usually 
synonymous with ‘the whole Burnt-offering,’ though originally 
the distinction may have obtained that the portion of any 
bloody sacrifice consumed on the altar was designated the my, 
while only the Burnt-offering consisting of an entire victim 
was a ἌΣ (Nowack, Arch. ii. 216), 


Tf the bright side of human experience, which 
gives birth to joy and hope, had its characteristic 
rite in the Peace-oflering, the Burnt- offering 
answered to the mood in which the predoniinant 
feeling is grief, apprehension, or awe. In certain 
situations, of course, there is a combination of 
joyousness and solemnity, of hope and fear—as at 
the coronation of a monarch, or the conclusion of 
a national covenant with God, and in such cases 
the double aspect has its expression in the com- 
bination of the two types of offering (1 § 108, 
Ex 245). But on occasions of extraordinary solem- 
nity or gravity the Burnt-offering stood alone. 
The deliverance from the Flood, accompanied as it 
may be supposed to have been by overwhelming 
awe at the sweep of God’s devastating judgment, 
was marked by the sacrifice of the Burnt-oifering 
(Gn 8”). Similarly on the occasion of a theophany, 
when the sense of privilege is overborne by the 
sense of danger in the presence of Jehovah, the 
Burnt-offering is the appropriate rite (Gn 22}, 
Jg 13%), At the beginning of a war, when the 
danger and the dubious issue are keenly realized, 
it alone bespeaks the Divine aid; nor does the 
leader of the host embark without this appointed 
service on his hazardous enterprise (Jg 6%). It 
would even seem that in perplexity it was used 
with the divinatory purpose, which in Babylonia 
had been one of the principal uses (Jg 6118), When 
one was driven to extremity by the hatred of a 
powerful opponent, it might be offered in the hope 
of God interposing to change his heart (1S 261). 
In time of peril it might be promised by way of 
vow on condition of success (Jg11). It has indeed 
been alleged that in periods of national calamity it 
was not offered—the idea being that this was 
useless so long as the wrath of Jelovah was fierce 
against king or people; but this view rests upon 
an incident in the life of David (28 24:8) when 
acting under prophetic guidance, and cannot well 
be supposed to represent the prevalent belief. 
(1) The sacrificial material had consisted, from very 
early times, in one or other of the following : the 
ox-kind, the goat, the sheep, the turtle-dove, and 
the young pigeon (Gn 15°). (2) The ritual of the 
Burnt-oiiering exhibits survivals of ancient usage. 
Though the usual custom now was to slay the 
victim beside the altar, there are traces of an older 
practice of slaying it upon the altar (Gn 22°, cf. 


1S 14%), The ritual of Gideon is peculiar: the 
flesh of the kid is boiled, it is then put in a basket 
along with unleavened cakes and rep on the 
altar, while the broth is poured either over it or 
on the ground (Jg 6%”). The token of accept- 
ance is its consumption by fire. In the later 
period the broth played no part, the flesh being 
consumed raw upon the altar. 

(3) The significance of the Burnt-offering is sug- 
gested by what has been said of its occasions. Its 
object was to secure protection against threatened 
danger, success in the hazardous conflict, deliver- 
ance from the sore calamity; and if in some in- 
stances it has the appearance of a thank-offering 
after deliverance, the dominant thought may still 
have been that security was sought against a recur- 
rence of the judgment. Further, it is clear that 
the idea was to ensure safety by performing an act 
which was acceptable to God, and thus dispose 
Him to maintain the worshippers’ cause. The 
intention was not invariably to propitiate God in 
the sense of altering His attitude from hostility to 
clemency ; the sacrifices of Abraham and of David 
are rendered when God is already at peace with 
them, but they were always at least propitiatory 
in the secondary sense that they were designed 
to prevent God from changing His attitude of 
clemency into an attitude of hostility. As to how 
they were supposed to influence God we cannot 
very confidently speak. The old Hebrew idea was 
that the food actually reached God in the form of 
the fragrant fire-distilled essence, and thus gratified 
Him as an agreeable gift (Gn 8"). In this point 
of view it was more efficacious than the Peace- 
offering, inasmuch as it paid to God greater 
honour, and made Him a more costly gift. The 
story of the sacrifice of Isaac suggests the theory 
that the animal was substituted for a human 
victim, but it does not say that Isaac was to die for 
Abraham, and it therefore does not involve the idea 
that the animal victim was understood to bear the 
penalty due to the sin of the offerer. On this view, 
the animal victim represented only the substitu- 
tion of the less valuable for the more valuable 
gift. As in the case of the Peace-offering, it is 
certain that the reflexion which was rooted in the 
higher faith gradually worked its way to a nobler 
conception than that of gratifying God by the 
delights of a repast. Old forms of expression, 
such as ‘sweet savour’ and ‘bread of God,’ con- 
tinned to be used even when it had come to be 
realized that the quality which pleased God was 
the piety which prepared the fire-food. 

Human Sacrifices, of which OT contains some record, come 
under the category of the Burnt-offering. That they occurred 
in the heathen stage through which the progenitors of the 
Hebrews passed in prehistoric times, can hardly be questioned. 
The practice prevailed throughout Semitic heathendom ; it is 
abundantly vouched for among the Arabs and the Carthaginians, 
and it was in use among the Moabites (2 K 827), The story of 
the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 2211) clearly implies that the custom 
had been deeply rooted in the past; the history of Jephthah 
furnishes an indubitable instance from the period of the Judges 
(Jg 11%48-); and its persistence down to a late period may be 
collected from various prophetic references (Mic 67, Jer 731, Ezk 
2026 2337), The main point in dispute is whether ‘human 
sacrifices were an essential element of the Mosaic cultus’ 
(Ghillany), or whether they ‘were excluded from the legitimate 
worship of Jehovah’(Oehler). The argument for the legitimacy 
of the practice would be considerably stronger if we could 
regard as human sacrifices the slaying of Zebah and Zalmunna 
by Gideon (Jg 818), and of Agag by Samuel (1 S 1633, ci. 2 5 
219); but these acts may be assigned to the different category 
of executions. In the case of Jephthah it is hard to suppose 
that he expected other than a human being to come forth 
to meet him, and the most that can be said is that the narra- 
tive seems to recognize in the issue a merited punishment. 
The manifest mora] of the sacrifice of Isaac is that the practice 
was ‘an alien element repudiated by conscious Jahwism’ (Hol- 
zinger on Gn 2214-20), As to the commandment of Ex 2229,— 
‘the firstborn of thy sons shalt thou give unto me,’—it is an 
exegetical possibility that the words point to human sacrifice ; 
but as a normal demand of OT religion, and indeed of any 
sane religion, it is inconceivable (see art. PRInSTS AND LEVITES, 


| p. 70%). 
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(c) The Covenant-sacrijice isclosely related to the Peace-offering, 
although it may be considered to be intermediate between the 
πον and the na}. The peculiarity lies partly in the specific 
object,—which is to seal a compact, partly in the ritual. Ac- 
cording to antique practice the formation of a covenant or an 
alliance was sealed by a variety of rites. One form is the 
sprinkling of each party with the other’s blood, car the comming- 
ling of the blood of both by smearing it upon stones. In a 
second form animal bloodis employed. Anotheris the partition 
of a carcase, with the passage of the covenanting parties between 
the divided parts. Of the latter custom there is an evident 
trace in1S117. After being chosen as king, Saul ‘took a yoke 
of oxen and cut them in pieces, and sent them throughout all 
the borders of Israel.’ In the text it is interpreted as a threat 
of a like fate being visited upon rebels; but the form, which is 
reminiscent of the passage through a sundered victim, rather 
conveys an invitation to the tribes to join with him in a cove- 
nant. The form is also recognizable in the ritual employed in 
God’s covenant with Abraham (Gn 15) A heifer, a ram, anda 
she-goat are sundered in twain; and after nightfall a flaming 
torch, which clearly represents God in its action, passes between 
the divided pieces. Another noteworthy feature of the narra- 
tive is that at first birds of prey descend upon the carcase and 
are driven away—not improbably a deliberate repudiation of the 
ancient practice of exposing the god’s portion to be consumed 
by wild creatures (v.41). The second important instance of the 
Covenant-sacrifice connects itself with the usage of cementing 
an alliance by an interchange of blood. At the making of the 
covenant between Jehovah and His emancipated people, Burnt- 
offerings and Peace-offerings are sacrificed; and in connexion 
with the burnt-offering, as it would seem, Moses pours half of 
the blood upon the altar for God, while the other half is sprinkled 
on the people (Ex 246-8), In this type of sacrifice a different 
idca from that of propitiating God by a gift is clearly preserved 
—that, viz., of the establishment of communion of life through 
assimilation of the same blood. ; 

(d) Vegetable offerings were later in origin, and in less repute, 
but must have formed an important division of the offerings at 
the sanctuaries. Meal, baked into cakes, was doubtless a 
common form of offering (Jg 619, 1S 128). The most interesting 
example of this class is the sHEWBREAD (025 ond, ἄρτοι ἰνώτιοι, 
προχείμενοι (τῆς) προθέσεως, τοῦ προσώτου, τῆς προσφορᾶς) (Ex 2530, 
cf. Ly 94086.), This offering, even as regards the number of the 
loaves, is anticipated in the far older Babylonian ritual (Zim- 
mern, Beitrdge). ‘The ritual in the first stage followed the 
method of exposure—the bread being laid out on a table in the 
sanctuary ; but the Divine portion is conveyed to the Deity in 
the end by being allotted to the priests. The vegetable offer- 
ings, it should be added, were often associated with animal 
ofterings. The Book of the Covenant prohibits the use of 
leavened bread in connexion with the Sacrificial Feast (Ex 2318). 

(e) The Libation was originally a libation of blood, possibly at 
a later stage of milk and of water (1S 76, 2S 2316 preserve a 
recollection of the latter), but in the historical period the chief 
material ig oil, which also naturally went along with the cereal 
offerings. The rarity of the mention of the libation of wine, 
which was certainly in use, is not improbably connected with 
the incongruity to more elevated thought of the idea of offering 
to God a festal banquet, and also with official opposition to the 
excesses to which the prominence of this element led (1 S 114). 
There could not be wanting an instinct that the libation of wine 
was most in harmony with the unethical genius of heathendom, 

v. THE PROPHETS AS REFORMERS OF SACRI- 
FICIAL WorsHiP.—The sacrificial system of 
ancient Israel was the result of a long and com- 
plex formative process. A remote heathen past 
supplied the rudimentary forms, and these had 
undergone modification under the influence of a 
progressive civilization, and of the early stages of 
a gradual revelation. The system of ordinances 
thus historically given was now to be snbjected to 
a testing ordeal. The knowledge of God and of 
His will, which had been conveyed through His 
dealings with Israel, and which had been under- 
stood in essence by Moses, attained to great clear- 
ness and consistency in the consciousness of the 
8th century prophets; and, possessed as they 
were by this knowledge, they were compelled to 
examine in its light the past and the future of the 
people, and to sit in judgment on all the present 
doings of the house of Israel. In particular, they 
could not but ask whether the sacrificial eult, 
which to popular thinking was all but coextensive 
with religion, was needed and justified in view of 
the better knowledge of God. Asa fact this wasa 


subject which bulked largely in their teaching ; it | 
the prophetical protest went deepest, and most 


supplied the oceasion of much of their strongest 
invective ; and so unqualified was their denuncia- 


tion that it is a debatable question whether they | 


proposed the abolition of all sacrificial worship, or 
only its reform. 


That the religious ideal of the prophets involved the abolition 
of sacrifice, as attirmed by various modern writers, is a thesis 
which rests On a partial view of the evidence. ‘Their opposi- 
tion to sacrifice,’ says Kayser, ‘was founded on principle, 
and the real significance of their language is: ‘‘No offering, 
but love and right knowledge of God”’ (Alttest. Theol.2 p. 
156). This, it is held, is the natural sense of a group of 
passages which represent God as declining offerings, as sated 
with them, and even loathing then. ‘To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices to me? I delight nst 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats, Bring 
no more vain oblations’ (Is 111f-, cf, Am 621-25, Hos 646, Mic 
66t:), But such expressions may as naturally be understood of 
a conditional as of an absolute rejection of sacrifice. The 
people addressed was a sinful nation, persisting in its sins, 
and the repudiation of offerings at its hand by no means 
implied that sacrifice would be equally unacceptable at the 
hand of a penitent and regenerate people (cf. Smend, Alttest. 
Theol. p. 168). And the view that the repudiation is merely 
conditional is borne out by hints that accompany the more 
extensive prophetic prospects. Thus, Hosea looks forward to 
the cessation of sacrifice as a national punishment or calamity 
(34 91f-); Isaiah predicts that the Egyptians will bring sacrifice 
and oblation to Jehovah (19%), while Jeremiah very emphati- 
cally includes sacrifices in the purified worship of the future 
(3318 1726), In short, those who regard the prophets as aboli- 
tionists make a mistake which is common in studying polemics 
—viz. of misconceiving an attack on abuses as an attack on the 
institution which they have infected. 

A second argument adduced is that the prophets lay great 
stress on the fact that in the Mosaic period sacrifice was 
neither rendered nor ordained (Am 525, Jer 721.22), whereby 
they are supposed to claim for a policy of abolition the sanc- 
tion of a sacred period of antiquity. These remarkable pas- 
sages are of great weight in the controversy as to the Mosaic 
contribution to sacrificial legislation, but in the present con- 
nexion they are not convincing. That Israel did not sacrifice 
during its wanderings (Am 5%) was not necessarily an argument 
for cessation, but night equally have in view to win the people 
to a doctrine which certainly was included in the prophetic 
programme—viz. that the place of sacrifice in worship was not 
the all-important, or even pre-eminent, one that was commonly 
supposed. 


The prophetic programme of reform in this 
field embraced both sacrificial practice and sacri- 
ficial theory. (1) Among the practical reforms 
the foremost place belonged to (a) the prohibi- 
tion of heathen sacrifices —i.e. those offered to 
other gods, tu idols (Hos 11°, Jer 1112, to the 
dead (Ps 10678), and to sacred animals (Ezk 810). 
In connexion with these the practice of kissing 
the idol is noticed (Hos 137). To the class of 
heathen sacrifices we may also refer those mystic 
rites in which the victim was an unclean or re- 
pulsive creature (the swine Is 65, the mouse 661”), 
and whieh may have been an underground survival 
from a very early cult (4S? p. 357 ff.). (ὁ) The 
prohibition of certain kinds of sacrifice is also 
enforced—notably human sacrifices (Ezk 9051), It 
is, moreover, dificult to resist the impression, in 
view of the disparaging references to the number 
and costliness of the offerings (Is 1}, Mic 67, 
Am 44, Ezk 20%), that the school preferred fewer 
kinds and greater simplicity. In _ particular, 
antagonism to the Sacrificial Feast is strongly sug- 
gested by (c) condemnation of the excesses which 
connected themselves with the sacrificial cult. The 
sacrifices of this type naturally gave occasion for 
revelry, and even for drunken and licentious orgies 
(Hos 4%, Am 27), and thus an institution conceived 
to honour God became a main instrument in pro- 
moting a national corruption, which called down 
the vengeance of Heaven. While, therefore, we 
cannot regard the prophets as against sacrifice in 
principle, it is at least a probable view, in con- 
sideration of the organic connexion of the ssacri- 
ficial meal with the indulgence of fleshly Insts, 
that they meant to discountenance the Peace- 
offering as the main source of evil, and laboured to 
enhance the credit of those other varieties which 
precluded its characteristic temptations. 

(2) It was, however, on the theoretical side that 


loudly challenged the existing order. (a) It de- 
manded a revision of the popular estimate of the 
place of the cultus in religion, and in a minor degree 
of the place of sacrifice in the cultus. The current 
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conception was that religious ordinances were the 
grand means of pleasing God, and to this the 
prophets sharply opposed the doctrine that in God’s 
view ceremonies are unimportant in comparison 
with morality. Latent in Mosaism, this view 
found strikimg expression in a saying already 
quoted—‘ to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams,’ 15 15%. It is 
the main burden of the prophecy of Amos, and 
finds its classic expression in the ‘what doth the 
Lord require of thee?’ of Micah (6%, ef. Hos 6%, 
Pr 17! 21%), The secondary importance of the 
cultus, in fact, was the obvious consequence of 
the soteriology of the prophets. According to 
their teaching it was only on condition of right- 
eousness, after backsliding on condition of repent- 
ance and amendment, that the Divine favour could 
be ensured; failing the fulfilment of this condi- 
tion, ceremonial religion only provoked the Divine 
anger; and it was therefore out of the question to 
treat the two as of co-ordinate rank. And, further, 
even witliun the sphere of the cultusit is not granted 
that it is the all-important form of ‘service.’ Hosea 
attaches high importance to the teaching function 
of the priests (4°), while in more than one passage 
preference is manifestly exhibited for the exercises 
of prayer (‘calves of the lips,’ Hos 145) and for 
sacred song (Ps 278). 

(ὁ) The significance of sacrifice for the prophets 
remains to be considered. With the cultus thus 
depreciated, and the pre-eminence of sacrifice in the 
cultus challenged, in what sense was it possible 
to maintain its efficacy? After what has been 
already said, it is inconceivable that they supposed 
it to be acceptable to God in the capacity of a 
gift. The God who claimed the whole life for 
duty was not likely to be influenced by a present 
or a meal, And from the point of view of their 
high theology the Gift-theory fell to the ground 
as untenable, even ridiculous. In the first place, 
God did not experience the wants which the offer- 
ings supplied ; in the second place, even if He did, 
the offerings were already God’s property, not 
man’s to present (condensed in Ps 50"). If sacri- 
fice had any eflicacy at all, it needed another 
explanation for those who had realized the true 
God. This it possessed as a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of the sentiments, and for the revelation 
of the spirit of the life, of those who sincerely 
served or sought God. Its efficacy, in short, was 
neither more nor less than that of prayer, which, 
on its part, is of value not as an act considered in 
itself, but in virtue of the aspirations and the 
sincerity which find voice init. That in the pro- 
phetic valuation the function of sacrifice was 
identical with that of prayer, cannot indeed be 
conclusively proved, but it is the view which best 
harmonizes with their religious theory; and it 
derives confirmation from several considerations. 
In the patriarchal narratives, which embody a 
measure of the prophetic spirit, it is usually 
associated closely with the prayer of adoration 
and petition, suggesting that the spoken word 
serves the purpose of making the action articu- 
late. In the case of the sacrifice of Abel, again, 
the ground of acceptance manifestly was the 
disposition of the worshipper, which disposition 
prayer equally with sacrifice would have served 
to bring to expression. Especially significant is 
the fact that in certain passages the offering of 
words is demanded (Ilos 14*)—the implication 
being that they served the same purpose as sacri- 
fice in making the appeal of prayer to God, and 
that they were preferable in that they were less 
likely to foster evil practices and to encourage 
superstition. 

The Deuteronomic Reformation made the influ- 


ence of the prophetic school to tell along another line ! religion. 


on the development of the sacrificial system. The 
suppression of the local sanctuaries, and the con- 
solidation of worship in Jerusalem, which had its 
spring in prophetic inspiration, had far-reaching 
consequences. One immediate consequence was 
to detach sacrifice from the everyday life of the 
people, and to reduce it in the main to an element 
in the worship in which national religion found 
expression. Naturally also the Sacrificial Feast 
ceased to be as practicable as when it had been 
observed in their several districts by the smaller 
units of the family and the clan, and it tended to 
give place to the type of the holocaust in which 
the people looked on at the consumption of thie 
offerings in the service of God, whether directly 
or by His priests. With the decay of the Sacr- 
ficial Feast, moreover, the spirit of worship was 
altered—the joy of the table being swallowed up 
in a deepening sense of the solemnity of the col- 
lective worship, and of the more imposing rites 
to which it gave prominence (Wellh. Proleg. Eng. 
tr. p. 76 ff; Nowack, Arch. ii.). 


Sacrijice in Deuteronomy.—While in general Deut. reflects the 
prophetic doctrine of the superiority of morality to ceremony, 
it is far from representing the abolitionist standpoint ascribed 
to Amos, Its hist of offerings includes burnt-offerings, peace- 
Offerings, heave-offerings, votive-offerings, free-will offerings, 
first-fruits, while it prohibits human sacrifices (181%), the drink- 
ing of blood (1223), hair-offerings and mutilations (141), Among 
its leading interests are to conserve somewhat of the joyous char- 
acter of sacrifice in spite of the centralization of worship (127), and 
to ensure a sufficient portion to the priests from the sacrifices, 
—in the case of animal offerings the shoulder, two cheeks, and 
the maw (18). The animal victim, it is also emphasized, must 
be without blemish (171). The sacrifice in expiation of an 
uncertain murder (219) is interesting for its peculiar ritual, 
manifestly antique, while it is obviously excepted from the 
centralization of the worship. 


vi. THE SACRIFICIAL SYSTEM OF THE PRIESTLY 
CoDE. —With the downfall of the kingdom of 
Judah, involving the destruction of the Temple 
and the deportation of the people, Hosea’s pre- 
diction of the cessation of sacrificial worship was 
fulfilled. Whatever relief individuals might there- 
after find in recurrence to simple forms of offering, 
or by conforming to heathenism, the nation as 
such, broken as it was and dispersed, was deprived 
of the stated means of communion with God. Yet 
the visitation which had thus overwhelmed Judah, 
and reduced its institutions to ruins, was not in- 
terpreted by its religious leaders as a Divine 
condemnation of its system of worship. The 
writings of Ezekiel bear testimony to the hopes 
of a great prophet touching the restoration of the 
Temple and its solemn ordinances. The priests 
who escaped into exile carried with them a minute 
knowledge of the Temple services, possibly also 
written summaries of the rules that had governed 
the elaborate system of offerings and ritual; and 
it may well be believed that, ere the Temple with 
its solemn rites faded from living memory, it was 
realized to be a pious duty to compile a faithful 
record of the ancient sanctities and _ glories. 
Cherished as a monument of the past, this record 
naturally became, in the prospect of a new national 
existence, the basis of a practical religious pro- 
gramme. The dream of restoring the old worship 
on the old sacred ground, in a second Temple of 
Jerusalem, was one which must have irresistibly 
appealed to the pious exile. But restoration did 
not precludeadaptationandamendment. Novel cir- 
cumstances, foreign impressions, deeper reflexion, 
required that the legacy from the past should be 
handled with freedom as well as with piety. The 
result of the two factors—obscure as was the pro- 
cess—was the Priestly Code, which was adopted 


‘as authoritative at the Reformation under Ezra, 


ce. 444, and which thenceforward regulated Jewish 
worship and gave its characteristic note to Jewish 
The sacrificial system described in this 
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code (Leviticus, Ex 25-31. 35-40, Nu 1-10. 15-19. 
25-36) we have now to analyze. 

1. Forms of Sacrifice.—The arrangement of the 
complicated enactments of the code has been at- 
tempted in different ways, but the more satisfactory 
method is to adopt as the leading clue the distinc- 
tion of kinds and varieties. The classification of 
the Levitical sacrifices may, however, be carried 
out from different points of view. 

The main principle of division has been sought 
in the distinction of the subjects on behalf of whom 
sacrifices were offered. 


It is on this principle that Maimonides bases his interesting 
and instructive summary of the sacrificial laws (Prefatio in 
quintam Misne partem, iii. 1ff.). The varieties, he premises, 
may all be reduced to four groups—the Sin-offering, the Guilt- 
offering, the Burnt-offering, and the Peace-offering ; and the 
victims were of five species—sheep, cattle, goats, young pigeons, 
and turtle-doves. In reference to the subjects, his classification 
(slightly transposed) is as follows :— 

1. Sacrifices offered on behalf of the whole congregation :— 
(a) in the exercise of its ordinary religious duty, under a 
stated ritual, and tied to stated occasions (Sabbath, New 
Moon, Feasts); (Ὁ) on the occasion of some collective or 
public transgression. 

2. Sacrifices offered on behalf of the individual :—{@) in virtue 
of his connexion with the theocratic community as an official 
or ordinary member, e.g. the Passover; (2) on a special occa- 
sion—é.g. a sin of word or deed, a bodily accident, a misfor- 
tune in business, the end of a fixed period, the obligation of a 
vow. 


The Levitical sacrifices have also been classi- 
fied with reference to the different ends which they 
served in the approach to the Deity. 


The usual division from this point of view is into honorific, 
designed to render due homage to God, and piacular or ex- 
piatory, designed to make atonement for sin—to which, since 
W. R. Smith’s work, it has been usual to add sacrifices of com- 
munition. The distinction which Oebler lays at the basis of his 
discussion is expressed by him (Theology of OT, Eng. tr. p. 423) 
as follows :—‘ We refer the four kinds of offering to two higher 
classes—those which assume that the covenant relation is on 
the whole undisturbed (Peace-offerings), and those that are 
meant to do away with a disturbance which has entered into 
this relation, and again to restore the right relation (of the 
people or of separate individuals) to God’ (Burnt-, Sin-, and 
Guult- offerings). 


The division founded on the distinctions of 
the sacrificial material — animal, vegetable, or 
liquid—is the most obvious, and may be followed 
here as of adequate importance, while not pre- 
judging the difficult question of the purpose of 
sacrifice. 

G1.) Animal sacrifices are by far the most im- 
portant, and in P it appears that a re-valuation 
has taken place of the two ancient types. The 
Peacc-offering of which the worshippers claimed a 
large share is overshadowed by the burnt-ofiering, 
with which are now associated two kindred sacri- 
fices—the Sin-offering and the Guilt-offering, falling 
to God and His ministers. 


(a) The Burnt-offering (nby Ly 1, Ex 293842, Nu 293i, 
Ly 68%), which stands at the head of the group, owes its 
position to the fact that its purpose was the most general, that 
the victims were of pre-cminent value, and that at this stage it 
was regarded as most perfectly embodying the sacrificial idea 
(Knobel-Dillmann on Τὰν 13), (1) Yhe vietims were the ox-kind, 
sheep, goats, turtle-doves, or young pigeons,—in the case of the 
animals it was prescribed that the victim should bea male, as 
the more valuable, and without blemish (1%, for a list of 
blemishes cf. 23224), (2) The ritual to be observed includes the 
following points in the case of the animal victims :—(a) Action 
of the ejjerer—imposition of hands (Ly 14), slaughter of the victim 
at the door of the tabernacle, to the north of the altar (vv.3-1)), 
flaying and cutting wp the carcase (v.%), washing of the entrails 
and legs (v.9). (0) Action of the priest—manipulation of the 
blood which is sprinkled about the altar (v.5), disposition of the 
pieces upon the wood of the altar (v.8), burning the offering (v.9). 
The dove was killed by the priest, and its crop and feathers 
were flung aside as unsuitable (v.142-), In the above ritual 
the occasion presupposed is a private sacrifice, which might be 
rendered as the result of a vow or spontaneously (2218). (3) The 
occasions of this sacrifice were in the main connected with the 
collective worship, of which it formed the chief element. The 
daily services of the temple consisted of the continual Burnt- 
offering (TDA nby), wherein a he-lamb was offered every 
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morning and evening, accompanied by cereal oblations and by 
libations (Ex 3038, Nu 281-8), On holy days it was celebrated 
on a magnified scale : ou the Sabbath two pairs of lambs were 
offered (Nu 389. 10) ; at the New Moon, at the Passover, and at tlie 
Feast of Weeks it consisted of two bullocks, a ram, ald seven 
he-lambs, with corresponding increase of the concomitant 
offerings (v.114.).—The purpose of the Lurnt-offering may be so 
far understood from its use as the constant element in the 
organized worship of the community. It was not connected 
with any particular form of transgrcssion, but was appropriate 
as the means of approach to God of a people, or of individual 
persons, sensible of God's majesty and holiness, and of thcir 
standing in 1118 sight. The effects are described from three 
points of view—that it ig a ‘savour of rest-giving’ (7.e. acceptable) 
to God (Π᾿π’2 Π Ly 19), that it surrounds the worshipper with 


a ‘covering’ οὖν sp2) 14), and that it cleanses from ccremonial 
impurity (1429). On this point see PropiriaTion, § 4, 


The later period of the monarchy was a period 
of national calamities, culminating in ruin and 
exile, which were interpreted by the prophets as 
a jadgment upon national sin. Under these con- 
ditions there was naturally a strong disposition to 
strengthen the nation’s interest with Jehovah by 
the multiplication of solemn sacrifices, and during 
the Exile future safety might well seem to lie in 
the development of the system of bloody sacri- 
fices. It is thus that the fact has been plausibly 
accounted for that two kinds of sacrifice, which 
occur only in name in the earlier history, figure in 
Ezekiel somewhat prominently, while in P they 
almost rival in importance the Burnt-offering. 
These are the Sin-oifering and the Guilt-ofiering 
(AV Trespass-offering). 


(0) The Sin-offering (ΠΝ ΘΠ, LXX [τὸ] epi or drip ἁμαρτία) is 
mentioned 2 K 1217, but there signifies presents or fines paid to 
the priests. In Ezekiel the special occasions on which it is 
prescribed are the dedication of the altar (43198), the annual 
cleansing of the sanctuary (4517-19), the consecration of prince 
and people on festal occasions, including Passover week (4522. 23), 
and the return of a priest to duty after purification (442). In 
the ritual the outstanding features are the sprinkling of the 
blood of the victim on the doorposts of the temple (4519) and 
on the four horns of the altar (4530), and the burning of the 
carcase without the sanctuary (y.21). The regulations of P may 
bethussummarized :—(1) Benejiciarics and appropriate victimes. 
For a ruler the suitable offering was a he-goat (Ly 4%), for an 
ordinary person a she-goat (424), a ewe-lamb (48*), a turtle dove 
or young pigeon (574), or a cereal offering (511); for priests (4%), 
Levites at their installation (Nu 88), and for the whole congrega- 
tion (Ly 434), a bullock, for the latter also a he-goat (Nu 1533), 
On the Day of Atonenient a bullock was offered for the high 
priest, and two he-goats for tbe congregation (Lv 1655), (2) The 
ritual included the following acts: (@) imposition of hands, and 
slaughter of the victim by the offerer (44) or the representa- 
tives of the congregation (v.15); (1) manipulation of the blood, 
which was sprinkled before the veil, smeared on tle horns of 
the altar, and poured out at the base (v.7); (0) disposal of the 
carcase, whereof the choice and fat portions were burnt on the 
altar, while the skin, entrails, and (in some cases) the ordinary 
flesh were burned without the camp(v.54.), The remaining flesh 
was not burnt, but fell to the priests, when tlie offering did not 
concern themselves (015 1016#-), (3) Zhe object of the sacrifice is 
otherwise conceived than in Ezekiel. With the lattcr it mainly 
appears as a service of consecration for holy places, in Pit is de- 
signed for the ‘covering’ of minor offences (Ly 51+), the removal of 
ceremonial uncleanness(126- 6), and atonement for sins of ignor- 
ance (ΠῚ 203 4222.27), By the last it might be understood, either 
that the wrong-doer was ignorant of the law, or that he acted in 
forgetfulness of the law. (4) As to the ejfect of the sacrifice, it 
is oooed that a ‘covering’ takes place and the sin is forgiven 
(426.35), 

(c) The Guilt-offering, AV Trespass-offering (RYN [LAX τὸ ὑπὲρ 
ἀγνοίας, τὸ τῇς πλημιμελείωξς, ἡ πληβεβεελειοῖ, ‘offence,’ then repara- 
tion made for the same), occurs in this general sense in the 
older history (15 69%, 218 121%). The allusions to it in Ezekiel 
are incidental, and show that in his Gime it had already gained a 
footing, and that its special character was generally understood 
(4099 4213 4429 4G20),—7'hz occasion of the Guilt-offering, according 
to P, is unwitting trespass against the ordmances of God, in 
respect either of holy things (Ly 51°) or of the rights of property 
(61H), The special fcature of the regulations is that reparatiou 
is demanded for the trespass, with the addition of a fine, one- 
fifth of the value of the thing to be restored, which goes to the 
priest (16), Where the injury is a private wrong, restitution is 
made to the injured party, failing whom or his heirs it goes to 
the priest (Nu 5°2:),—The wietim is usually a ram (58), and the 
ritual is similar to that of the Sin-offering (Lv 77). The ‘cover- 
ing’ of the trespass and the forgiveness of the offender follow 
upon the acceptance of the offering (67). 


The distinction of the Sin-offering and the Guilt- 
offering has been felt to be a matter of some difi- 
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culty, aggravated by the fact that the latter was 
wrongly supposed to be in view in Ly 5*®, The 
principal views wlich have been held are—(1) that 
the Sin-offering was for sins of omission, the Guilt- 
offering for sins of commission ; (2) that the former 
operated objectively by averting punishment, the 
latter subjectively by appeasing the conscience ; 
(9) that the former was offered because of open, 
the latter because of secret sins. Unmistakably, 
however, the specific feature of the Guilt-offering 
is the preliminary act of restitution; and its 
occasion would thus seem to be those cases where 
the sin which had been committed allowed of 
an act of reparation. The Sin-offering was re- 
quired in cases where the harm done could not 
be undone or measured. The designation of the 
suffering Servant as a Guilt-offering (Is 53", not 
‘ofiering for sin’) indicates that the highest 
degree of efficacy was ascribed to this form of 
offering. 

In the ritual of the Day of Atonement the 
bloody sacrifices were combined in an impressive 
way, and invested with peculiar features. 


(ἃ) The Peace-offering (aby, on bes Ml, LXX sipyyxn [θυσία], 
σωτήριον) is brought under fixed regulations. In Ly 71: three 
varieties are distinguished — (1) thank-oferings (A}\MI ΠῚ), 
(2) votive offerings (ὙΠ nai), and (3) free-will offerings (ΠΞῚ 
137)). The view of Hengstenberg, that the thank-offering is 
an alternative generic name, equivalent to peace -offering, 
and that the votive offering and the free-will offering are 
the species, is inconsistent with the fact that a different 
treatment of the sacrificial flesh is prescribed for (1) as 
compared with (2) aud (3) As to the distinction of the 
three varieties, the most satisfactory explanation is that 
which interprets the thank-offering as a response to experienced 
acts of Divine goodness, while the votive offering and the 
free - will offering are connected with expectation of benefit 
and supplicatory prayer. The first, in short, was contemplated 
only after blessings received, while the last two were decided 
on when some special blessing was still awaited at the hand of 
God. The suppheatory pair, again, were distinguished in this 
way, that the free-will offering was presented in support of the 
prayer, while the votive offering was promised as conditional on 
the granting of the boon. ‘The latter did not need to be pre- 
scented if the prayer was not granted, the former had already 
been presented, even if the request continued unfulfilled’ 
(Kurtz, Sac. Worship, Eng. tr. p. 262).—(a) The victims are the 
game agin the holocaust—oxen, sheep, and goats, but not pigeons. 
It was accompanied by acereal offering mingled with oil (Lv 712). 
In view of the less solemn character of this offering, the regula- 
tions as to quality are relaxed: the female animal is allowed as 
well as the more valuable male (Lv 36), and for the free-will 
offering the principle of the unblemished character is not 
rigidly insisted on (2223), (ὦ) The ritual corresponded in its 
first stages with that of the Burnt-offering and the Guilt- 
offering. The imposition of hands, the killing of the victim, and 
the sprinkling of blood upon the altar are common to it with 
the holocausts. (0) The distribution of the sacrifice includes God's 
portion—consisting of fat pieces (3%f-), the priest’s portion— 
consisting of the breast (jf) and the right fore-leg (779° piw 
730.82), while the worshipper received the residue. The parts 
assigned to the priest were handled in a peculiar way, on 
account of which they are described as the breast of the 
wave-offering, and the thigh of the heave-offering (Ex 2927), 
The ceremony ofthe wave-offering (533m, 4°19) consisted in 
moving the portion backwards and forwards in the line of 
the altar, with a motion somewhat similar to that of a saw 
(Is 101%). ‘The swinging in a forward direction,’ says Oehler, 
‘was a declaration in action that it properly belonged to Him; 
whilst the movement back again denoted that God on His 
part returned the gift, and assigned it as His own present to 
the priest’ (Zc. ti. 6). The handling of the heave-offering 
(‘T>1"A) is interpreted in a similar way by Kurtz, following the 
Jewish tradition, ag a symbolical act, whereby the offering was 
presented to God by being lifted upward (Zc. p. 269 ff.); but 
according to most moderns heaving was not an act of worship, 
but only the preliminary act of detaching a portion from the 
rest of the carcase for consecration (see OFFER, $5). In any 
case it is certain that the mode of viewing the waving must soon 
have extended to the heaving, and made it equally a religious 
ceremouy and a vehicle of ideas of consecration. The breast 
which was waved fell to Aaron and his sons (Lv 731), the heave- 
shoulder to the officiating priest (733). (d) The portion of the 
worshippers was enjoyed at a sacrificial meal. In the case of 
the thank-offering the whole had to be consumed on the day of 
the sacrifice (Lv 715), while the feast furnished by the two other 
varieties might be extended over the second day (v.16), At the 
end of the fixed time the remnants were burned with fire 
without the camp. (6) The effect of the Peace-offering is only 
referred to in a general way: it is a ‘savour of rest-giving’ 
unto the Lord, ¢.e. acceptable to God (Lv 85). 


On a review of the regulations which have thus 
been sketched, it appears that the following dis- 
tinctions may be drawn :—(1) In respect of destina- 
tion, the Peace-ofiering stands by itself as a sacri- 
ficial meal, while the remaining three are conveyed 
entire to God or to God and His ministers. (2) In 
respect of ritual, certain acts are common to all— 
the imposition of hands, the sprinkling of blood on 
the altar, the burning of the fat portions, but the 
other portions are either burned on the altar 
(Burnt-offering) or outside the sanctuary (Sin- 
offering and Guilt-offering). (3) In respect of occa- 
sion, two were elements of normal public wor- 
ship (Burnt-offering and Peace-offering), two pre- 
supposed exceptional relations between God on 
the one hand and the community or the individual 
on the other (Sin-offering and Guilt-offering). It 
is indeed too much to say that in connexion with 
the former the sacrificer always stood upon the 
ground of salvation, in connexion with the latter 
he had fallen from a state of grace. The use of 
the Sin-offering in the matter of the consecration of 
temple buildings and furniture does not suggest 
the rupture of covenant relations, nor does it 
appear that the sacrificer of a Guilt-oflering had 
fallen from a state of grace more surely than any 
ordinary member of the community. He was 
probably a man of unusual sanctity and tender- 
ness of conscience, and the point was, not that his 
sin was particularly heinous, but only that it was 
particularly definite. Moreover, it was only on 
the assumption that he was still ‘in a state of 
grace’ that he was allowed to sacrifice at all: for 
the sins which led God to cast men off no sacrifice 
was accepted. The view, in short, that there 
were two classes of sacrifices contemplating re- 
spectively the pardoned and the unpardoned is 
much less tenable than the view that all four 
were at one in contemplating the community as 
being in a state of guilt, and requiring to be 
constantly reconciled to God. They have, in 
fact, become—not excepting the Peace-offering in 
its later interpretation—piacular sacrifices which 
dispose God to nar procure the forgiveness of 
sin, and avert punishment. Behind this lies the 
question as to the ground of its efficacy, or the 
modus operandi, which in view of its importance 
will be treated in a separate section. 

(ii.) Vegetable offerings consisted of the produce 
of the tilled field and of the vineyard, but not of 
garden-herbs or the fruits of the orchard. They 
were sometimes an accompaniment of the bloody 
sacrifice, sometimes independent. 


The Meal- (AV Meat-) offering (vol. ili. p. 809) (13D of P, 
LXX θυσία) was a preparation of flour and other ingredients. In 
the older practice the quantities probably varied, and features 
of the later practice which have been noted are the fixing of 
the measure (Ezk 465- 7. 11-14), the prohibition of leavened bread 
and honey (Lv 21), and the substitution for ordinary meal of a 
fine sort of flour (Wellh. Z.c. Ὁ. 441). (1) Among the tndependent 
Meal-offerings we place the list in Lv 2, although it has 
been strongly contended, chiefly on dogmatic grounds, that 
a bleeding sacrifice is presupposed as a basis (see review 
of opinions in Kurtz, p. 304ff.). (a) Varieties are distinguished 
according to the different processes used in preparing the 
flour, viz. kneading it with oil, baking it in am oven, a baking- 
pan, or a frying-pan, and bruising ears of corn. (0) Other 
ingredients added were, in all cases salt (215), in most cases 
oil, in one case incense (v.15). Under stress of poverty a cereal 
oblation might also be presented as a Sin-offering, but with- 
out oil or incense (5118.), (6) The ritual resembled that of the 
Sin-offering so far as consistent with the difference of material 
—a portion being consumed by fire on the altar, while the 
remainder fell to the priests (Liv 615), (ὦ The effects of cover- 
ing sin, and delivering from its consequences, are ascribed to it 
in common with the Sin-offering (518, but see PROPITIATION, 
ὃ 11] σ). Special effects which are attributed to it are such as 
the insurance of the reliability of the trial by ordeal (Nu 511), 
where oil and incense are excluded. ; 

(2) Asa concomitant of theanimal sacrifices the Meal-offering 
had a prominent place in the sacrificial system. It was indeed 
laid down that no Burnt-offering or Peace-offering was legitimate 
without the cereal oblation (Nu 15. 28. 29). In the public 
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‘tion to the number and material of the burnt-offerings (Nu 
1515.) Occasions where the material and the ritual undergo 
modification are the consecration of the priests (Lv 86), the 
presentation of a thank-offering (712), and the sacrifices of the 
Nazirite (Nu 617). 

The Shewbread is regulated hy a minute ritual (Lv 245%), 
epecifying the material, the numher and size of the cakes, 
the manner of their arrangement on the tahle, and the use of 
incense(v.7), The sacrosanct character of the offering, of which 
part fell to the priests, is emphasized, and it seems to have the 
special significance of recalling to God the terms of Hiscovenant 
(v.27). See, further, art. SHEWBREAD. 


(111.) Drink-offerings and Incense-offerings.—The 
libation (753, LXX σπονδή) appears at this stage 
only as an accompaniment or element of another 
kind of offering. 


We have already met with oil as an ingredient of sacrificial 
cakes. Ezek. (465% 4614) and P (Numb.) fix the quantity, though 
with variations, required in consideration of the numher and 
quality of the victims, Neither in this case nor in that of wine 
(Nu 18) is anything said of the manipulation of the Drink- 
offering. The oil was prohably used in part for kneading, in 
part treated asa lihation. The wine was probably poured into 
a gutter, whence it drained into the ground, 

On the Incense-offering (Πῦρ, LXX ϑθυμιώμα, ODD NOP) 
gee art. Incense: and on other formis which would fall to he 
noticed here, see First-FrRuits, TirHz, and art. PRimsTs AND 
LEVITES, passim. 


2. The Efficacy of the Bloody Sacrifices is of such 
importance, and has figured so largely in the 
history of theology, as to call for separate treat- 
meut. The questions that have to be discussed are 
two—(l) the nature of the benefits which were 
conceived to flow from the sacrificial worship ; 
(2) the manner in which the oficrings were con- 
ceived to operate so as to procure the desiderated 
boons. 

(1) The Benefits procured by sacrifice.—These fall 
into two classes, which, to our thinking, are very 
clearly distinguished. In one group of cases the 
purpose is the cancelling of guilt, in the other 
the removal of ceremonial uncleanness. In other 
words, sacrifice has both a moral and a physical 
occasion. 

(a) The Expiation of guilt is the leading purpose 
of the Levitical sacrifices. Their office is to cover 
or make atonement forsin. The word employed to 
describe this specific effect is 122. This efficacy is 
connected with all four kinds of principal offerings: 
the objects of the covering are persons and sins, 
the covering takes place before God, and it stands 
in a specially close relation to the sprinkling of 
the blood and the burning of the sacrificial flesh 
(Lv 1 etc.). The view that the main purpose of 
the Levitical sacrifices was the obliteration of 
guilt has, however, been traversed by Ritschl], who 
finds the necessity for the covering, not in the 
moral but in the natural attributes of God, not in 
the sinfulness but in the creaturely condition of 
man (Lehre von der Kechtfertigung εἰ. Versdhnung, 
Bd. 11.). 


15D, originally to cover, then to expiate—either as pleasing 
God hy covering His tahle, or hy hiding from His sight (cf. old 
Bahylonian sacrificial term kippuru, ‘to wash away, atone,’ 
Zimmern, op. cit., Vorwort). But from what, according to 
Ritschl, does sacrifice hide? Throughout the OT there is evi- 
dence for the helief “that to see or meet with God involved 
destruction (Gn 328° Jacoh, Jg 673 Gideon, 1322 Manoah), and 
this heing so it was necessary to take measures for self-protection. 
This was found in sacrifice. ὁ From the majesty of God per se 
the destruction follows of those who come hefore His face as 
perishahle creatures—provided that their life is not preserved 
of divine grace’ (p. 203 ff.). To the common view, which makes 
the sacrifice an atonement for sin, Ritsch] ohjects that it is in- 
credihle that God would have prescrihed for His covenant 
people a system which presupposed that they were to he per- 
Maneutly under His wrath. But we have no analysis of the 
consciousness of those witnessing a theophany which makes it 
clear that it was the mere presence of God, not of God as holy, 
that led the Israelite to expect death. In the later period 
at all events, when the holiness of God and the prevalence and 
heinousness of sin had heen so profoundly realized, it is impos- 
sible to douht that what invested the approach to God with its 
character of peril was ahove all the consciousness of the con- 
trast between Divine holiness and human guilt. The strength 


of this penitential feeling no doubt varied in the case of dif- 
ferent offerings, as well as with different worshippers, but it 
could never he wholly absent from the educated theocratic 
conscience. See, further, art, PRoPITIATION, esp. § 17. 


(6) Purification from physical uncleanness, as a 
condition of re-entering the religious life of the 
community, 1s also an important function of sacri- 
fice. The circumstances constituting this cere- 
monial uncleanness are mainly three—participation 
in the processes of sexual life, contact with a 
corpse, and recovery from leprosy. 


(ὦ) As regards the first category, there were degrees of unclean- 
ness, and the major degree, which entailed a sacrificial puri- 
fication, attached only to morhid sexual conditions and to the 
position of a woman after child-hearing (Lv 15. 122f-), The 
sacrifices prescrihed for the purification of a mother were a 
lamh for a Burnt-offering and a dove for a Sin-offering. 

(2) The defilement diffused hy a dead body was intense, long- 
sustained, and removed in a peculiar way (Nu 1916. 18 3119), 

The Sacrifice of the Red Heifer (Nu 191), which was appro- 
priated to purify from this form of defilement, presents certain 
curious features of ritual. The victim is a red heifer without 
spot (v.2). The use of the hlood is confined to sprinkling seven 
times towards the sanctuary. With the Sin-offering it has 8, 
certain affinity, hut in this case the whole of the carcase—skin, 
flesh, blood, and dung, mixed with fragrant ingredients —is 
hurned without the camp. The extraordinary feature of the 
offering, however, is that the main purpose is the procuring 
and reservation of the ashes (v.9). These gave its virtue to 
the holy water which was sprinkled on the third day on those 
contaminated hy the neighbourhood of the dead, and this 
procured them purification on the seventh day (v.12), Fora 
discussion of the symbolism see Kurtz, p. 422ff.; for the 
evolutionary aspect, AS? pp. 351, 354, 376. See, further, art. 
Rep HEIFErR. 

(y) The recovery of a leper was marked hy two series of rites 
(Lv 141-8"), In the first stage one bird was killed over a vessel 
of running water, and another, after hcing dipped in the 
coloured water, was allowed to escape (vv.5- 7), In the second 
stage the man Offered a Guilt-offering, a Sinu-offering, and a 
Burnt-offering (vv. 19. 31)—with the peculiar provision that blood 
from the Guilt-offering was smeared on the right ear, the right 
thurnh, and the right great toe of the offerer(v.l4), The same 
rite was observed for the purification of houses infected in 
some such way as is typitied to us hy ‘dry-rot’ (14594; see art. 
LEPROSY). 

In the matter of these purificatory rites, two outstanding 
facts have to he explained—the temporary isolation of persons 
and famihes under certain physical or pathological conditions, 
and the association of sacrifices of an expiatory kind with their 
readmission to the life of the community. The temporary 
isolation has its manifest explanation in a regard to the health 
of the community, which recognized permanent sources of 
danger in the sexual life as well as in leprosy and the death- 
hed. Less apparent is it why the same kinds of sacrifice which 
expiated guilt should have heen required in counexion with 
events with no moral complexion—such as the natural calamity 
of disease, and the joyous event of birth. But the matter 
hecomes partially intelligihle when we recall the doctrine, 
widely operative in OT, as to the strictly retrihutive character 
of natural evils. When sickness was interpreted as a judgment 
because of open or secret sii, when death, especially premature 
or sudden death, was similarly construed, the obvious pro- 
cedure was to approach God with a remembrance of the pro- 
curing cause, and to miake atonement for the guilt. Nor is it 
difficult to bring child-hearing within the same sphere of ideas. 
The pangs of child-hirth were naturally regarded from this 
standpoint as penal: in J they were interpreted as a punish- 
ment expressly inflicted hecause of woman’s share in the 
primal sin (Gn 316); and it is quite intelligible that on restora- 
tion to the fellowship of her people the mother’s sacrifice 
should be directed to cancel the guilt in which her sufferings 
were helieved to have their spring. See, further, art. UNCLEAN, 
UNCLEANNESS. 


(c) The Consecration of persons and things for 
sacred uses appears as a further prominent function 
of the Levitical Sacrifices. The ceremonies at. the 
consecration of the priests have been discussed 
elsewhere (see PRIESTS AND LEVITES, pp. 70 f., 83). 

The consecration of the temple-furniture by 
means of sacrifice, esp. the Sin- offering, is a 
prominent feature in the ordinances of Ezekiel 
(43%), In Exodus minute instructions are given 
as to the consecration of the tabernacle in all its 
parts by means of holy oil (80°%% 40°45, cf, Ly 
§0. 11), The idea of giving to a building and to its 
furniture the character of physical holiness was 
certainly antique, and even yet maintains its 
ground in opposition to the view that the only 
character which consecration can confer on material 
objects is reservation for religious uses. It had its 
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roots in the conception that God is merely a visitor 
on earth, and that He ean only appear in those 
places which have been detached from the earthly 
sphere, and which have acquired eertain of the 
eharacters of His heavenly home (Jn 4” 74), 

(2) The Sacrificial Theory of the Levitical legisla- 
tion.—The theory has been the subject of keen and 
prolonged controversy. That the sacrificial worship 
was ordained as a means of grace, and indeed as a 
eondition of pardon and communion, is evident ; 
but we have further to ask what was the precise 
funetion ascribed to sacrifice in the legal economy. 
And at this stage, it may be confidently premised, 
the sacrificial theory has shed the anthropopathie 
ideas which operated in the earlier ages. If the 
ritual embodied forms and phrases descending from 
the period of religious childhood, the crude ideas 
which first shaped them had been outgrown and 
forgotten. The theology of the prophets had too 
deeply saturated the religious thought of Israel to 
make it possible for any but an elevated doctrine to 
gain official recognition. The gift-theory of Spencer, 
as Bahr observed, is involved in insurmountable 
difficulties if the attempt is made to prove its 
vitality and persistence in an age whose conscious- 
ness was dominated by the unity and spirituality 
of God (Symbolik, ii. 275). Equally does the same 
objection press against the view that the sacrifice 
may still have been construed as a gratifying meal ; 
while it is generally admitted that the theory of 
a communion physically mediated by the sacri- 
ficial feast, whatever part it may have previously 
played, was now quite outside the horizon of 
Israel’s religious teachers. Another theory, which 
has also had some vogue, may be summarily set 
aside as belonging to a plane of thought incom- 
patible with the deeply religious spirit of the 
Pentateuch. This is the view whicli reduces the 
system to the level of police regulations by inter- 
preting the sacrifices as essentially fines, and as 
stimarily designed to punish and eheck wrong- 
doing. The explanations of the Levitical saeri- 
fieial theory which have so far survived in the 
controversial struggle operate with higher forms 
of thought. These explanations vary not a little 
in detail, but substantially they may be reduced 
to three types according as they seek to elucidate 
the subject with the help of the three Christian 
eategories of substitutionary satisfaction, prayer, 
and sacrament. In addition, there is a widely 
diffused opinion that either no sacrificial theory 
is propounded, or that it is not consistently earried 
through in the later legislation. 

(i.) The theory of a Penal Substitution is entitled 
to precedence, not only on historical grounds, but 
also because of the primé facie support which it 
has in the biblical evidence. The salient points of 
the theory may be summarized as follows—(1) as a 
sinner the oflerer was under the wrath of God, and 
his life was forfeited ; (2) by a gracious provision 
he was permitted to substitute an immaculate 
victim, to which his guilt was transferred, and 
which was put to death in his stead; (3) the vica- 
rious death of the victim was accepted by God, 
who, on the ground of the satisfaction offered Him, 
received the worshipper to peace and fellowship. 
As to a fourth point—wherein the ground of the 
satisfaction lay—opinion has differed within the 
school. The usual Protestant view has been that 
the ultimate ground of the sinner’s acceptance was 
the sacrifice of Christ which the vietims typified, 
and even that reflective minds might have risen 
at the OT stage to a realization of this real ground 
of forgiveness with which their typieal ritual 
brought them into touch. Others held that the 
sacrifices had per se a true expiatory efficacy in 
relation to the sins of the offerers (see Outram, p. 
248 tf.; Fairbairn, ii. p. 304). 


The essential feature of this theory, then, is that the death of 
the animal victim was of the nature of a vicarious punishment— 
i.e. ‘some evil inflicted on one party in order to expiate the guilé 
of another, in the sense of delivering the guilty from punishment, 
and procuring the forgiveness of sin’ (Outram, 7b.). Theevidence 
on which chief reliance is placed is contained in the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement (see AzAzEL). In this cercmony it is distinctly 
stated that the high priest confesses the iniquities of the children 
of Israel over the scapegoat, that the goat carries their iniquities 
away into the desert, and that he who lets the goat go incurs 
defilement (Lv 162), In the case of the Sin-offering there 15 
a similar contamination conveyed by the victim (v.78), and,. 
although the transference of guilt is not expressly mentioned, 
τι is argued that this offering is clearly governed by the same 
ideas. 
ritual of all of the bloody sacrifices are expressions of the 
substitutionary idea. (ὦ) The immaculate quality of the victim 
fitted it to take the place of the guilty; (Ὁ) the imposition of 
hands had the significance of setting it apart as a substitute, or 
imputing to it the sinner’s guilt, or both; (6) the slaughter of 
the victim was the carrying out of the penal substitution ; 
(d) the sprinkling of the blood on the altar attested to God that 
an animal had been slain as an atoning sacrifice ; (6) the con- 
sumption by fire had the significance, on the older view, of the 
consignment of the substitute to eternal fire,—on the newer, of 
bringing the transaction before the mind of God (Kurtz, pp. 
123-149; Fairbairn, ii. p. 802 ff. ; Cave, p. 123ff.). In the judg- 
ment of most modern scholars, the theory in question is un- 
tenable, and for the following reasons: («) the death of the 
victim cannot have been vicarious, since sacrifice was not 
allowed for sins which merited death (Nu 1529), only for venial 
transgressions ; (3) a cereal offering might also atone (Lv 511-18), 
and in this case there could be no idea of a penal substitution 5 
(y) the victim was slain by the offerer, but on the theory in 
question should have been put to death by the priest as God’s 
representative ; (6) the assumption that the imposition of hands 
involved a transmission of guilt is inconsistent, not only with 
other references to this practice, but with the fact that the 
sacrificial flesh was treated as most holy, and might be eaten 
by the priest; (6) the central act of the sacrifice was, not the 
act of slaughtering, but the manipulation of the blood, which 
was viewed as the seat of the animal soul, or as a life which 
was presented to God (Dillmann, Alttest. Theol. Ὁ. 468. On the 
Imposition of Hands, see Driver’s note in Priesthood and 
Saerijice, Ὁ. 39). 

Of the above arguments, at least (a), (y), and (δ) 
are of undeniable weight; but how much do they 
prove? Simply this, that the idea of penal sub- 
stitution is not one whicl has been consistently 
transfused throughout the entire sacrificial system. 
The various kinds of animal saerifice, with their 
common element of ritual, are certainly not the 
creation of one man, or of one school, by whom 
they were shaped with a single eye to making 
them the vehicle of a particular sacrificial theory. 
The sacrificial system of P clearly embodies a 
large inheritance of forms and usages which had 
been created by earlier modes of thought, and the 
legislators did not feel called upon to recast every 
rite in a spirit of doctrinaire consistency. But 
when this has been said the possibility still remains 
that the sacrificial forms of most reeent growth, 
and the most likely therefore to reveal the ideas 
of the compilers, embody the idea of propitiation 
through penal substitution. In the case of the 
sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, as we have 
seen, there is a transference of guilt, and the con- 
elusion is drawn that the flesh becomes unclean ; 
in the case of the Sin-offering as much is suggested ; 
and it is a reasonable view that the interpretation 
thus given was meant to supply a key to the less 
articulate language of the other bloody sacrifices. 
The locus classicus, Lv 17", is not sufficiently 
definite to serve as a ground for rejecting the view. 
Moreover, the presuppositions of such_a sacrificial 
theory were already recognized in OT religion. 
That sin is universally prevalent, that it provokes 
the Divine anger, and that its due recompense 15 
suffering and death, had long been axiomatic in 
the higher teaching, and had been impressed 
upon the ene mind by numerous examples of 
public and private judgments. Further, the pro- 
phets had been wont to describe the judgments of 
God upon the nations as sacrifices, and it was ἃ 
familiar enough idea that the consummated sacri- 
fice was one in which the vengeance of God was 
fully wreaked upon a people in the carnage of a 
battlefield, or in the atrocities of the sacked city. 


Further, it is contended that the acts common to the- 
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On the prophetie view, indeed, as has been main- 
tained, there were only two possible modes of 
Divine reaction against sin—viz. the exeeution of 
the destroying purpose, or forgiveness on the 
ground of repentance and reformation. But there 
was a third possible development of thought. The 
sacrificial system was maintained, and even grew 
in honour, and it was an obvious reflexion that, in 
place of the consummated saerilice of destruetion 
spoken of by the prophets, God accepted as a 
surrogate the sacritiee of animal vietims. That 
the idea of substitution was already familiar 
appears from Gn 22) (offering of a ram in place of 
Isaac), and at a late stage the viearious idea is 
used to explain the suflerings of the righteous 
Servant of Jehovah (Is53). And given the doctrine 
that sin entailed death, and that one being might 
sufler in room of another, it was a highly natural, if 
not an inevitable step, to go on to suppose that the 
rite of sacrifiee combined the two ideas, and that 
the slain victim bore the penalty due to the sinner. 
(ii.) The Prayer-theory may serve to designate 
the group of interpretations which rest on the 
fundamental idea that the efficacy attached to 
sacrilice was due to the fact that it symbolized the 
religious sentiments which are the condition of ac- 
ceptance with God. While on the former view the 
victim is held to take the place of the offerer in 
bearing the doom which he has merited, on {1115 view 
it is held to be the mere vehicle for the expression of 
his devout sentiments and longings. ‘The purpose 
of the saeritice, as with prayer, is to serve as an 
index of what is in the worshipper’s heart, and its 
virtue is exhausted in bringing this before God. 
Further, as prayer is of various kinds, so different 
writers have given to sacrifice varying interpreta- 
tions corresponding to these kinds: by Philo, c.g., 
it is construed as chiefly expressive of spiritual 
aspiration, corresponding to the prayer of supplica- 
tion ; for Bahr it has the function of expressing 
hatred of sin and self-surrender to God, correspond- 
ing to the prayer of confession and supplication ; 
while Maurice also emphasizes the note whieh 
corresponds to the prayer of adoration. 


The views of Bahr, though he adopts ἃ different rubric, belong 
tothistype. He finds the key of the system in Ly 17!1—‘ the soul 
placing itself at the disposal of God in order to receive the gift of 
true life in sanctification’ (p. 211). From this point of view 
the ritual undergoes a new interpretation. A valuable and un- 
blemished victim is selected as symbolical of the excellence and 
purity to which the offerer aspires; the death is necessary only in 
order to procure a life which may be offered to God; the sprink- 
ling of the altar is the presentation of the life, still resident in 
the blood, to God. A simpler version of the theory is given by 
Oehler, who emphasizes the vital point in saying that ‘the self- 
surrender of the person sacrificing was accomplished vicariously 
in the offering’ (Ὁ. 632); and the discussions of Maurice centre 
round the same idea (Ὁ. 67 ff., ‘The Legal Sacrifices’). Schultz 
holds that the Priestly Code was strongly dominate@ by the 
teaching of the prophets, and that the significance of all kinds 
of offerings was simply that which belongs to genuine worship. 
The Burnt-offerings and the Peace-offerings were a mode of 
adoration, while ‘the ground of purification in the Sin-offering 
(and the Guilt-offering) is that God accepts the yacrifice, and 
that man in this offering, enjoined by God as tne embodied 
prayer of a penitent, cxpresses his confession, kis regret, his 
petition for forgiveness’ (Amer. Journ, Theol, 1900, p. 310), 


The exegetical arguments by which this view 
has been supported are of no great cogency. Lv 
174, on which Bihr plaees such reliance, is at the 
most a contribution, though this doubtfully, to 
the view that the atoning element was the pure 
life which was offered, not the death through 
which it passed. In any case it does not give ex- 
pression to the characteristic idea of the symbolli- 
cal theory. ‘It is never said in any manner of 
circumlocution that the blood of the animal slain 
atones for the offerer by symbolically representing 
the soul of the offerer’ (Cave, p. 250). The inarticu- 
late evidence of the ritual is no more favourable. 


in with the theory, but no part of the rites or 
Spec! eommentary speaks so strongly for the 
theory as do the saerifiees of atonement for the 
idea of viearious punishment. A further objection 
which has been pressed by Kurtz and others is, 
that it is alien to the spirit of revealed religion as 
the religion of grace, Inasmuch as it grounds the 
aceeptanee of the sinner upon his own worthiness, 
or at least on the worth of his sentiments and 
resolutions. This, however, is indecisive: to say 
that prayer alone is eflicacious is not to say that it 
is meritorious. Weightier is the objection, that 
on the Prayer-theory correct ritual eould not claim 
the paramount importance which it possesses in 
the Priestly Code. Further, the view could never 
be popular that sacrifice had no efficacy other 
than that of a vehicle for the expression of the 
spirit of worship ; and the Priestly Code, which has 
all the character of a popular religion, may well 
be supposed to have taken account of the common 
need, and to have supplemented the spiritual- 
ized thought of the prophets on the subject of 
sacrifice with a theory which made the offering an 
objective, an independent, and as such a deeply 
efiicacious ground of obtaining or preserving the 
favour of God. 

(111.) Zhe Sacramental idea has also been widely 
used to elucidate the sacrificial theory of the Pen- 
tateuch. but to deseribe the saerifiees as of the 
nature of sacraments does not supply a definite 
theory as to the real questions at issue. The 
category called in to explain the problem 15 itself 
ambiguous, and whenit has been accepted it has 
still to be explained whether the ellicacy of a 
sacrament is understood in the Roman or the 
Zwinglian sense, or in accordance with an inter- 
mediate type of doctrine. 


Thus a Protestant theologian claims for the sacrifices that 
they possess the sacramental notes; they were signs of spiritual 
realities: they not only represented but sealed and applied 
spiritual blessings, and their efficacy was proportioned to faith 
(Scott, Sacrijice, p. 288). Similarly, a Roman Catholic divine 
teaches that there were certain Mosaic ceremonies to which 
something of a sacramental character attached, notably the 
Passover, which corresponded to the Eucharist, the purificatory 
rites, which corresponded to the sacrament of penance, and the 
consecratory sacrifices, which corresponded to the sacrament 
of ordination (Hunter, Dogmat. Theol. iii. 172). But this means 
only that they have agreed to use the same name, not that 
they are at one as to the theory of the modus operandi—which is 
the point in dispute—of the OT sacrifices. That the use of the 
sacramental rubric, so far from introducing us to a definite 
theory, rather serves to obscure the issues, appears from the 
fact that it is adopted by writers who differ teto σοῖο as to the 
rationale of sacrifice. ‘The acceptance of the sacrifice by 
Jehovah,’ says Bahr, ‘and His gift of sanctification to the wor- 
shipper, gives to the sacrifice the character of a sacramental act’ 
Gi. p. 211). At the same timc Cave, who devotes considerable 
space to the refutation of Bahr’s distinctive positions, discussea 
the nature, the method, the extent, and the efficacy of the 
Mosaic atonement under a title which affirms that the Mosaic 
sacrifices had ‘a sacramental significance’ (p. 133 f7.). Yet again 
the sacramental title has been claimed by Robertson Smith for 
the idea, whichis not alleged to be consciously present in the 
Priestly Code, that the union of the worshippers with their God 
was cemented by the physical bond of a common meal, 


Reasons might, indeed, be given for resting 
satisfied with the Sacramental interpretation—as 
that it does justice to the element of mystery, or 
that it contributes a formula in which those may 
rest who think the controversy fruitless. But an 
independent theory it is not, and when closely 
examined is found to branch off either into the 
Prayer-theory, or into some modiiication of the doc- 
trine of an objective atonement, which has its ehief 
illustration in the theory of penal substitution. 

(iv.) There remains the view that no sacrificial 
theory underlay the Levitical code. The earlier 
ideas, which attached themselves to the efficacy of 
a gift or of a uniting meal, had been discredited 
in the course of religious progress, and the legisla- 
tion, it is supposed, had nothing definite to put in 


Tt is true that it can be so interpreted as to fall | their place. 
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‘A precise answer to the question how the sacrificial worship 
influenced God, men were unable to give.’ What was certain 
was that it was of Divine appointment; for the rest it was a 
mystery. ‘When,in the blood of the Sin-offering, the tie be- 
tween God and His people was renewed, what was felt was the 
weird influence of the incomprehensible’ (Smend, p. 324). 


The impression made by the code, however, 
rather is that the matter was so well understood 
as not to require explanation, than that it was so 
mysterious as to be mcapable of explanation (cf. 
Ly 17"). It seems, besides, improbable, in view 
of the share that the mind invariably claims in 
religion, and of the fact that every preceding phase 
had its accompaniment of illuminating idea, that 
at the culminating stage thought abnegated its 
function, and took refuge in the category of mys- 
tery. More likely is it that the step deemed by 
Holtzmann inevitable at a later stage was already 
taken, and that the chaos of confused ideas result- 
ing from the discredit of old views was averted by 
the assertion of the substitutionary idea—‘ the most 
external, indeed, but also the simplest, the most 
generally intelligible, and the readiest answer, to 
the question as to the nature of expiation’ (Neutesé. 
Theol. i. p. 68). 

vil. SACRIFICE IN JUDAISTIC PRACTICE AND 
DocTrine.—The authority of the Pentateuch en- 
sured for its sacrificial legislation a prominent place 
in the religious life of the Jewish people subse- 
quent to the Exile. By the destruction of the 
Second Temple, a revolutionary blow was subse- 
quently struck at the sacrificial system, inasmuch as 
offerings could no longer be presented at the place 
and in the manner appointed by God. In the 
necessarily brief sketch of this part of the subject, 
we confine our attention to the two points of out- 
standing interest—the theory of sacrifice prevalent 
in the Jewish schools before the rise of Christianity, 
and the way in which Judaistic thought, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, accommodated itself to 
the suspension of its sacrificial cult. 

1. The old Jewish theory of saerijice, could we be 
confident of recovering it, wouid possess priceless 
interest as helping to elucidate the sacrificial ideas 
of those who, like St. Paul, passed through the 
school of the synagogue. Unfortunately, the date 
of the material collected by Weber (Jzd. Theol.? 
38 ff.), and utilized by Pfleiderer and Holtzmann, is 
somewhat uncertain; and it is always open to 
doubt whether a dictum is not a product of later 
‘Talmudic reflexion. The ideas and tendencies 
most satisfactorily vouched for may be thus sum- 
marized :— 


(a) Sacrificial worship was not regarded 28 of pre-eminent 
importance, but was co-ordinated, as a condition of pleasing 
God, with knowledge of the Law, and with the performance of 
good deeds. That a higher valuation of sacrifice did not ob- 
tain wag due partly to} prophetic influence, partly to the later 
developments of the religious life. The temple had now its 
complement and competitor in the synagogue, which was the 
sphere of the larger part of religious activity, as being the 
ordinary place of worship ; and, as the exposition of Scripture 
and tradition was the most prominent element in the worship 
of the synagogue, the Rabbi and the scribe tended to over- 
shadow the priest in popular estimation. Thus a dictum 
ascribed to the period of the Second Temple has it that an 
ignorant high priest is inferior to the wise man, even though 
the latter be a ‘ bastard’ (Weber, p. 38). 

(6) Recognition is accorded to a class of acts serving a function 
similar to animal sacrifices, but belonging toa higher order. To 
this category belong the merits of the forefathers. The merits of 
Abraham, in particular, served to cover the sins of his posterity. 
Suffering especially had expiatory quality. By penal and 
disciplinary sufferings, and above all by death, atonement was 
made forsin. A much higher degree of efficacy attached to the 
sufferings and'death of the righteous, as foreshadowed in Is 53. 
The death of the righteous is expressly compared, in point of 
efficacy, to the Day of Atonement (Pesikta, 1746). The trial of 
Abraham, the lamentations of Jeremiah, all the dolour of the 
prophets, and all the anguish of the martyrs, constituted a 
ground for the forgiveness of sin in Israel. Even the penal 
sufferings inflicted by God upon the Egyptians and other 
hereditary foes of Israel have the character of a ransom for the 
chosen people (Weber, Ὁ. 826ff.; cf. Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. 
i. Ὁ. 64 ff.). 
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(δ) Interpretation of sacrifice in the sense of substitution. 
The rise of ideas of substitution with imputation of guilt 
and merit has been indicated in the previous section. Ii, aa 
is probable, these were already associated with the sacrificia\ 
system, it can be readily understood how they were extended to 
explain the merits and the sufferings of the fathers. If, on the 
other hand, they originated independently, it cannot be doubted 
that at this period they profoundly influenced the sacrificial 
theory. From the belief in the vicariousness of the death of 
the righteous, it was an easy, an inevitable transition, to belief 
in the substitution of the animal victim, The idea of penal 
substitution supplied an intelligible popular answer to the 
question, which could not fail to be raised, as to why and how 
sacrifice procured the favour of God; and although express 
statements of the idea are few (2 Mac 737, 4 Mac 62%), the evi- 
dence points to this mode of thought having become current. 
‘Everything pressed towards the assumption that the offering 
of a life, substituted for sinners according to God’s appoint- 
ment, cancelled the death penalty which they had incurred, and’ 
that consequently the offered blood of the sacrificial victims 
expiated sin as a surrogate for the life of the guilty’ (Holtz- 
mann, p. 68). The Philonic interpretation of sacrifice as sym- 
bolic of self-sacrifice was too philosophical and gave too little: 
religious assurance for general acceptance. 


During the period in question, the sacrificial. 
regulations were observed with the utmost scrupu- 
losity, and with all due pomp and solemnity. But 
at the same time a process was going on which 
was loosening the hold of sacrifice upon the Jewish 
mind, and in which the conviction was already 
finding half-articulate expression, that it was not 
a complete provision, and even that it was not 
vital to the communion of the people with God. 
Had no such loosening taken place, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how faith in God could have 
survived the blow which at one and the same 
time robbed the Jews of their fatherland and 
their organized national worship. A living belief 
in the necessity would naturally have issued, 
when sacrifice became impossible, in apostasy to: 
heathenism, 


Of sacrificial practice at the close of the period some glimpsea 
are givenin NT. Allusion is made to the sacrifice of the minor 
Burnt-offering at the presentation of Jesus (Lk 224), the sacrifice 
of the Passover (Mk 1412), the union in sacrifice of a Galilwan 
croup (Lk 131), the offering after recovery from leprosy (Mt 84), 
the votive offering (Ac 2126), and money offerings (Lk 214). 
Josephus gives a somewhat minute account of the sacrificial. 
system for the information of the Gentile world (Ant. passim), 
leaving the impression that it was thoroughly normative for con- 
temporary practice. The intermission of the sacrifice offered 
for Cawsar’s prosperity marked the beginning of the Jewish war 
(BJ un. xvii. 2). The seizure by John of the store of wine and 
oil, used in the Burnt-offerings, and their distribution among 
the multitude, made the Roman conquest, he thinks, only a 
merited counterpart of the doom of Sodom (Y. xiii. 6). 


2. Readjustment of Judaistie thought with the 
cessation of saerifice.—To the new conditions cre- 
ated by the destruction of the Temple, theology 
accommodated itself by the theory that other 
observances were accepted as a substitute for 
sacrificial worship. The study of the Law took the 
place of the rites of the altar, and even took over 
the characteristic designation of the latter (nz2y). 
The knowledge of the Law, it was taught, was 
more valuable in the sight of God than the con- 
tinual Burnt-offering, and even than the building 
of the sanctuary (M@egilla 36, 166). In particular, 
it was held that the duty of offering the legal 
sacrifices had been superseded by the duty of 
studying the laws relating to the subject (Pesikia 
608). The other observance which is treated as 
an equivalent for the abolished service is Prayer, 
in accordance with which a parallelism was worked 
out between the order of the daily sacrifices and 
the order of daily prayers, and also between the 
varieties of sacrifice and the different kinds of 
prayer (Weber, p. 38 fi. ). : 

It was also natural that the idea of the merits 
of the righteous, especially of pious sufferers, 
should continue to gain in significance and em- 
phasis. The destruction of Jerusalem compre- 
hended an unparalleled tale of horrors, and involved 
in suffering and death many innocent and right- 
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eous persons ; and it might well be believed that this 
was a consummated sacrifice whereby full atone- 
ment had been made for national sin (Weber, p. 
323 f.). 

B. THE SACRIFICIAL DOCTRINE OF NT. 

It is open to question whether in an undisturbed 
course of development sacrifice would have main- 
tained its place in the religion either of the Jewish 
or of the Graeco-Roman world. On the one hand, 
it possessed many features which justified its posi- 
tion as the central religious rite—it lent itself to 
imposing ceremonial, it was peculiarly fitted to 
thrill the physical nature of the worshippers, it 
satisfied the instmect which prompts men to give 
to God what costs them something, it supplied 
an external ground of confidence, and it was hal- 
lowed by its immemorial antiquity. But, on the 
other hand, it was menaced by more than one 
factor in the higher civilization of the ancient 
world, On the esthetic side there inust have 
been some considerable feeling to the effect that 
the public slaughter of cattle, especially with 
such accompaniments as were observed at Roman 
festivals, could not be retained in a period of 
advancing refinement as the appropriate form of 
worship. Still more, the conceptions of God 
prevalent in the Stoic and Platonic schools raised 
the question as to whether animal offerings were 
really acceptable to God, while the scepticism of 
others turned upon the system the shafts of 
ridicule. The Jewish Church, in its turn, con- 
tained within it, in the prophetical teaching, a 
set of principles which at least involved the con- 
clusion that sacrifice was unneccssary, from which 
it was no long step to the position that it should 
be discontinued. But, whatever the issue might 
have been in the natural progress of refinement and 
theological reflexion, the question was settled both 
for the Jewish and the Gentile world by two 
extraordinary events. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as we have seen, bronght about the aboli- 
tion of sacrifice in one way, and in another 
Christianity destroyed the system in the name of 
a higher fulfilment. 


i, NT APPRECIATION OF THE OT SAcririces.—The teaching of 
Jesus on this subject, as recorded in the Synoptic report, has 
two outstanding features: (1) the recognition of the Divine 
authority of the sacrificial law, and of its binding character 
upon the Jews; (2) the accentuation of the prophetic doctrine 
of the pre-eminence of the moral over the ceremonial. He 
assumes that His hearers offer sacrifice (Mt 524), and He enjoins 
ἃ recovered leper to make the offering required in the Law 
(84). Did He Himself join in the sacrificial worship? He 
whose presentation as an infant was accompanied by a Burnt- 
offering, whose death was preceded by the celebration of the 
Passover, and who made it ἃ maxim to conform to the laws of 
the Jewish Church even when knowing Himself unbound by 
them, certainly did not hold aloof from the temple-worship of 
which sacrifice was the central act. With equal certainty we 
may assuine that it was only as an element of collective worship 
that sacrifice was used by Him. But, while at this stage sanc- 
tioning sacrifice, He adopts the saying of Hosea that ‘ God will 
have mercy and not sacrifice’ (Mt 913. 127), and accounts the 
scribe who gives a similar valuation as not far from the king- 
dom of God (Ak 1253), The second prophetic axiom, that sacri- 
fice is worthless with unrepented sin in the background, finds 
utterance in Mt 623-24. Had this heen all the evidence, it could 
have been held, and with greater confidence than in the case 
of the prophets, that Jesus contemplated the continuance of 
sacrifice as a subordinate element in the religious life. The 
abolition isinvolyed in the announcement of the establishment of 
ἃ new covenant (Alt 2628, Mk 14°4, Lk 2220), with the implication 
of the disappearance of the old economy and all its sacrifices, 

The direct references of St. Paul to the subject are not 
numerous, Theobservance of the sacrificial law was still main- 
tained to some extent among the Jewish Christians, and the 
apostle on one occasion associated himself with four men who 
went through a purification ending in offering (Ac 2126), In 
1 Co 1018 he speaks as if the purpose and significance of one kind 
of sacrifice were well understood: it was designed to establish 
communion or fellowship with God, it might be with demons, 
and of the worshippers one with another, through the medium 


of the sacrificial meal. The principal aspect in which the OT | 
In | 


sacrifices presented themselves to him was the typical. 
themselves they belonged to the oeggarlv elements, but they 
pointed forward to a satisfying and enduring ground of recon- 
ciliation with God. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews contains an express and full 


discussion of OT sacrifice. As kinds it distinguishes gifts and 
sacrifices—i.e. unbloody and bloody offerings, and regards the 
sacrifices of the Day of Atonement as the crown of the system. 
The purpose was deliverance from sin (51), the beneficiaries 
were priests and people, but the contemplated end was not 
fully attained. That they were ineffectual for the purpose 
in hand was proved from the restricted scope of their claim 
(‘sins of ignorance,’ 97), from the imperfections and burdened 
consciences of the worshippers (102. 3), from the necessity of the 
repetition of the offerings (v.2), and from explicit declarations 
of God (v.5), The conclusion is that they accomplished only a 
bodily or ceremonial purification (91%), and that, as merely typical 
of a real salvation, they were a transitory provision (101), In 
so far ag blessing flowed from them in the old dispensation it 
was attached to the faith accompanying them (114), 


In general we should distinguish two stages in 
the thought of the apostles on this subject. In 
the pre-Christian stage they had believed in the 
full efficacy of the Levitical sacrifices, and in the 
Christian they regarded them as chiefly valuable 
because of their witness to their own inadequacy, 
and to the complementary work of Christ. 

li. THE PERFECT SACRIFICE OF THE NEW 
CoVENANT.—It was, then, axiomatic for the NT 
writers that the system of OT sacrifices had been 
abolished by Christ. This conclusion was not, 
however, founded on the belief that sacrifice was 
a superfluous rite, but on the conviction that the 
OT sacrifices, which had possessed some value rela- 
tive to their time, had been superseded by a sacritice 
of a nobler nature and of absolutely certain efficacy. 
This was the sacrifice offered up by Christ. In the 
NT doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, now, we may 
distinguish five points, on three of which the testi- 
mony is unmistakable, whilc the other two are 
left in some obscurity. The points on which the 
teaching is clear are (1) the sacrificial character of 
Christ’s death, (2) the blessings which proceed and 
flow from it, (3) the conditions on which these 
are appropriated. The debatable ground is reached 
wheu it is attempted to fix the NT conception of 
(4) the nature or material of Christ’s offering, and 
(5) the manner in which it operated towards God as 
the procuring cause of the blessings of redemp- 
tion. 

(1) The interpretation of Christ’s death as a 
sacrifice is imbedded in every important type of 
the NT teaching (Ritschl, 11. p. 161; Cave, p. 284). 
The silence of St. James and St. Jude raises no 
presumption against the idea being part of the 
common stock of Apostolic doctrine. It has been 
denied that St. Paul adopts the category (Schmidt, 
Die paul. Christologie, μυ. 84), but the denial rests 
on dogmatic rather than on exegetical grounds 
(Ritschl, ii. p. 161). The interpretation was given 
by Jesus in connecting His death with the Sinaitic 
sacrifice of the Covenant (Mt 2678, Mk 144, 1 Co 
1135), and it is expanded and presented by the 
apostles under various points of view. 


The evidence for the Apostolic construction is as follows :— 
(a) It is expressly stated that Christ was offered as a sacrifice 
—rporgope (Eph 5°, He 914), θυσια (Eph 5%, He 956). (ὁ) A 
saving efficacy is ascribed to the blood or the cross of Christ, 
and in these cases the thought clearly points to the forms o1 
the altar (Ro 325 59, 1 Co 1016, Eph 17 243, Col 120, He 922.14, 1 P 
12.19, 1 Jn 17 56-5, Rey 15). (ὦ) The correspondence is worked 
out between Christ’s death and the different OT sacrifices— 
esp. the Sin-offering (Ro 8, He 18), 1 P 315}, the Covenant- 
sacrifice (He 915-22), the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement 
(He 217 912i), and the Passover (1 Co 57). (d) The distinetive 
acts of the OT sacrificial ritual are shown to have been repeated 
in the experience of Christ—the slaying of the immaculate 
victim (Rev 56 183), the sprinkling of the blood, both in the 
sanctuary as in the sin-ofiering (He 9151) and upon the people 
as in the Covenant-sacrifice (1 P 12), and the destruction of the 
victim, as in the case of the Sin-offering, without the gate 
(He 1313) (Ritschl, ii, p..157ff.; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 
p. 91). (e) The specific effect of sacrifice—expiation or pardon 
of sin—being ascribed to Christ’s death, points in the same 
direction (¢b.). 


Nor for the apostolic age was the description of 
Christ’s death asa sacrifice of the nature of a mere 
illustration. The apostles held it to be a sacrifice 
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in the most literal sense of the word, and it is not 
difficult to appreciate various reasons why they 
elung to, and even gloried in, this interpretation of 
the death. It was not merely that they received it 
with the impress of Christ’s own authority. It pro- 
vided them with their best defence against a popular 
calumny : without altar and offering Christianity 
lent colour to the suspicion that it was at bottom 
irreligious if not atheistic, and the one effective 
means of removing the natural prejudice was to 
show that it embodied the doctrine of a literal and 
necessary sacrifice. Further, it solved to their own 
minds the specniative difficulty arising out of the 
death of Christ. Judged by acknowledged canons, 
His crucifixion had the aspect of a retributive 
judgment,—at the least, of a repudiation of His 
mission by God; but this explanation, in view of 
their faith in Christ and the event of the resur- 
rection, was an impossibility. On the other hand, 
it was not intellectually satisfying to treat it asa 
mere mystery, and to point to the fact that it had 
been foretold by the prophets. The needed intel- 
lectual relief was found in bringing it under the 
category of the victim-death which God had of 
old appointed, not as the punishment of the victim’s 
sin, but as a means of blessing to others. Above 
all, the sacrificial interpretation met a religious 
want — the need, all but universally felt, of a 
eround of confidence external to self on which 
to rest in approaching the majesty and holiness 
of God. 

(2) The benefits procured by Christ’s saerifiee are 
coextensive with the blessings of the gospel, and 
may be distinguished as primary and derivative. 
The primary eflects are that it sets man in a new 
relation, on the one hand to God, on the other to 
sin. By st. Paul special prominence is given to 
the new relationship which it establishes between 
God and the sinner; on this ground the sinner is 
justified or accepted as righteous (δικαίωσις, Ro 
374-26), adopted (υἱοθεσία, 815), and placed on a foot- 
ing of reconciliation (καταλλαγή, 51. Elsewhere 
the emphasis is laid rather on its efficacy in pro- 
curing the forgiveness of sin, ὁ.6. in saving from 
the penal conseqnences which otherwise the curse 
of the broken law inevitably entails. It is upon 
this aspect that Christ fastens our attention in 
speaking of His Covenant-sacrifice (ἄφεσις τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν, Mt 26%): the idea of cancelling guilt, 
of which a vital moment is liahlty te punish- 
ment, is associated with Christ’s sacrifice in He 
ΟἿ 1 Jn 2? (ἱλάσκεσθαι with ἁμαρτίας as object, and 
so ‘to expiate’); and the redemption series of 
terms (λύτρον, ἀπολύτρωσις, ἐξαγοράζειν), while com- 
prehensive of all the aspects of spiritual deliver- 
ance in Christ, has special reference to emancipation 
from the curse of sin or its merited penalties 
(Eph 1’, Col 11). Upon these fundamental boons 
of peace with God and forgiveness follow, in the 
order of grace, the gifts of the Spirit as the energy 
of sanctification (Gal 5°*#:), and as the spring of 
boundless consolations— viz. peace, joy, hope, 
assurance, with their fruits (Ko 5'*-), while the 
consummation is reached in the heavenly inherit- 
ance that is the meet portion of the sons of 
God (Ro 817. In brief, the sacrifice of Christ is 
represented as the ground of all filial communion 
with God, as the condition of pardon, as the source 
of all noble endeavour and true comfort in the life 
which now is, and as our one warrant for con- 
fidence as to the world to come. 

(3) The condiiions on whieh the blessings are pro- 
cured, on which the hypothetical becomes actual, 
are REPENTANCE (μετάνοια) and FAITH (πίστι). 
As to the necessity of these conditions the NT 
writers speak with one voice. Even St. James 
must have considered faith of vital importance, 
since otherwise he need not have become a Christian 
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at all. The one question in regard to which the 
teaching is somewhat fluid is as to the precise 
object of the faith which unlocks the treasury of 
redemption. In Hebrews the conception is very 
general—the object is God and| His promises. In 
the Pauline theology it is brought into the most 
intimate connexion with Christ, and includes 
belief in Him as Messiah, crucified Saviour, and 
risen Lord (Ro 4% 10%, 1 Th 434), issuing in union 
with the crucified and exalted Christ in trust and 
self-surrender (Gal 2°), 

(4) Lhe nature of Christ’s offering, and (5) The 
mode of its operation, are two questions which are 
so closely inter-connected that they may best be 
discussed in conjunction. So far we have been 
dealing with the facts of the Atonement as to 
which the biblical teaching is full and express. 
These data are, to adopt an old formula—the 
disease, sin; the remedy, Christ’s sacrifice; the 
application of the remedy, salvation here and 
hereafter on the ground of repentance and faith 
But the medical analogy suggests that the remedy 
may cure the disease, while yet it may be obscure 
to the patient wherein precisely the virtue of the 
curative agent lay, and how it affected his system 
so as to overcome the disease. Similarly, theology 
has its questionings, which the NT teaching does 
not unmistakably answer, as to the precise ‘what’ 
of Christ’s offering, and as to ‘the principle on 
which the forgiveness of sins is connected with its 
sacrificial quality’ (Ritschl, ii. p. 185). 

(a) The references of Christ to His own death, 
while representing it as conditioning the highest 
blessings, do not elucidate the connexion between 
the work and its effects. 


The passage in which Christ speaks of Himself as come ‘to 
give his life a ransom for many’ (Mk 1042-45, Mt 2028), has 
been supposed to contain in muce the solution of the problems 
of the Atonement. A ransom implies captives (sinners), a 
hostile power which holds them in thrall (God as the repre- 
sentative and vindicator of the outraged moral law), operation 
of the ransom (the death of Christ accepted as a substitute for 
that of sinners), specific effect (deliverance of sinners from the 
penalties of sin). This elaboration has, however, been chal- 
lenged at almost every point. It is maintained by Ritschl that 
the key-word of the passage is erroneously rendered ‘ransom,’ 
that as the equivalent of 153 it has the significance of a protec- 
tive covering, and that the way in which it operates to protect 
us is by stimulating us to self-denying imitation of Christ 
(Rechif. u. Vers. ii. 86). Wendt adheres to the ransom idea, 
but maintains that the specific effect is to deliver from bondage 
to suffering and death, and that it accomplishes this by teaching 
us to adopt Christ’s sanguine valuation of these evils (Lehre 
Jesu, ii. 237). According to Beyschlag, the evil from which it 
was to emancipate was worldly ambition and similar forms 
of sin, which could not survive the ruin of earthly hopes in 
the tragedy of the Cross (Neutest. Theol. i. 153). The error of 
this group of interpretations lies in disconnecting Christ’s 
death from the immediate specific effect of expiation or the 
forgiveness of sin, while the older interpretation unduly 
exploited the metaphor. All that the passage teaches is that 
the death of Christ was the means of effecting a redemption 
from sin (ὠπολύτρωσις) which accrues to the benefit of many. 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper supplies an important 
reference to our Lord’s death :—‘ This is my blood of the new 
Covenant, which is shed for many’ (Mik 1424); ‘this cup is the 
new Covenant in my blood’ (1 Co 112%), to which St. Matthew 
adds the definition of the specific effect—‘for the remission of 
sins' (2623). These words are important as comparing the 
death of Christ to the Covenant-sacrifice which accompanied 
the giving of the Law at Sinai (ix 249-8), and as suggesting 
that it resembles the latter in its operation and effect. As to 
the effect of both sacrifices there is not much room for doubt. 
The Covenant-sacritice of Sinai ratified the legal covenant 
between God and His people, the Covenant-sacrifice of Calvary 
established the Covenant of grace foretold in Jer 3131, in which 
the cardinal boon, as specified in St. Matthew’s addition, is the 
remission of sins. As to the manner of its efficacy we are 
hampered by the uncertainty as to how the sprinkling of the 
people with blood in the Sinaitic sacrifice operated, or was 
understood to have operated, in establishing the Old Covenant. 
According to the traditional view, the blood of the animal 
victims, slain in room of the guilty people, and sprinkled on 
them, was accepted as atoning for their guilt, and hallowed 
them for entrance on their new relation with God. Again, it 
has been supposed that the fundamental idea was that the 
victim represented the two parties in the Covenant, and the 
killing of it meant that so far as the Covenant was concerned 
they had no longer will or life, 7.2. the Covenant was immutable 
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(Westcott, Hebrews, p. 301). Yet again τὸ has been interpreted 
as of the nature of a honorific gift which as such was acceptable 
to God (Wendt, op. eit. ii. 237). And once more, recurring to 
the evolutionary account, we might utilize the idea that hy 
sharing the blood God and Ilis people were knit into a close 
physical union and communion. _ Corresponding to these 
accounts the sacrifice of Christ would be necessarily interpreted 
as efficacious as a penal substitution, as an act declaratory of 
the immutability of God's gracious purpose, as an acceptable 
gift of perfect obedience, and as a sacramental act uniting God 
and man. It thus appears that the conception of the death 
as a OCovenant-sacrifice does not itself yicld a theory, but only 
supplics a form which can be utilized to illustrate a theory 
otherwise grounded, Probably Christ’s meaning wag siunpler 
than any that has been specified, viz. that it was God’s plan to 
seal a covenant by a sacrificc, and that, like the Old, the 
New Covenant, which provided for the remission of sins, had 
a sign of its origin and validity in the shedding and sprinkling 
of blood. 


(6) The Pauline Epistles bring ns closer to the 
familiar theological issues. In view of his specu- 
lative interests, it is anteeedently probable that 
St. Paul had reflected on the problems which have 
proved so faseinating to later Christian thought, 
while his rabbinical training must have Icft a 
deposit of answers to similar questions touching 
OT sacrifice. As a faet, he makes a large con- 
tribution to a theory of the Atonement. 


(«) The element of Christ’s sacrifice to which decisive import- 
ance attaches is the death upon the cross. So vital is this that 
the gospel may be summarily described as the message of the 
cross (1 Co 118), It is in the death of the Son (Ro 51%), in His 
cross, in the blood of His cross (Col 1°), that the procuring 
cause is found of the blessings of redemption. It is obviously 
true that St. Paul recognizes other clements without which 
the death would have had no significance, Especially does it 
derive its value from the dignity of the person of Him who 
was Messiah, declared to be the Son of God in the resurrection, 
and who is now exalted (Ro 14, Col 14%), But it was not 
simaply as obedient (Ro 519, Ph 28), it was as the obedient One 
who was slain, and whose blood was spilt, that He had power 
and prevailed (Ro 325), ‘It is upon the moment of death that 
the grounding of salvation is exclusively concentrated’ (Holtz- 
mann, Veutest. Theol, ii. py. 111). 

(8) The sacrifice of Christ had the significance of the death 
of an innocent victim in the room of the guilty. It is vain to 
deny that St. Paul freely employs the category of substitution, 
involving the conception of the imputation or transference of 
moral qualities. He does not, indeed, expressly say that 
Christ died in our stead (évs/): the phrase is ‘on our behalf’ 
(ὑπέρ, Ro 58 882, 1 Th 510 ete.), or ‘on account of our sins’ 
(διά, Ro 425; περί, 1 Co 15"). But the idea of an exchange of parts 
as betwixt Christ and man is unwistakable. Christ suffers 
death, which is the penalty of our sins, not of His own; man 
is the recipient of a righteousness which he has not built 
up, but which is won for him by Christ (2 Co 521). From his 
reference to Christ as a means of propitiation (ἰλαστήριον, 
Ro 825) it is probable that the apostle conceived of Christ 
as expiating guilt through the vicarious endurance of its 
characteristic penalty. It docs not, indced, follow that he 
conceived of Christ as becoming the object of the Father’s 
wrath, and construed the cross as having the quality of a 
punishment inflicted upon Christ and recognized as such, or 
the content of an equivalent of the misery of the lost (Pileiderer, 
Paulinisimus, Ὁ. 92 ἢ... 

(vy) The necessity of Christ’s sacrifice had its ground in the 
Divine justice. The economy of grace, which includes the 
Atonement, is indeed derived, as its ultimate spring, from the 
love of God (Ro 66-10 832.29): but the justice of God had a voice 
in the shaping and developing of the economy. The atoning 
sacrifice was necessary in order ‘that God might be just’ as 
well as ‘the justifier of them that believe’ (Ro 326). But this 
answer only opens up new vistas of questionings. Why was 
Christ’s vicarious death demanded by God in virtue of His 
justice? We may safely say that neither the Grotian theory— 
to prevent the spread of sinful disorder by an example of 
punishment, nor even the orthodox view—because Divine justice 
by its very nature insists on punishment or satisfaction, lay 
within the apostle’s horizon. The ground of the necessity was 
something more positive, viz. that God, whose word could not 
be broken, had enacted and provided in Scripture that sin 
would be punished with death. According to Pfeiderer, this is 
one of the instances of the contradictions of Paulinism. The 
Law, which the apostle pronounced to be temporary and now 
abrogated, is here utilized to lay the foundation of the doctrine 
of the Atonement (op. cit, p. 103). But the proclamation of 
death as the wages of sin is not confined to the Law; it goes 
back to the patriarchal and earlier times (Gn 38°), in which St. 
Paul always recognized an anticipation of the religious condi- 
tions of the age of the gospel. 

(6) The sacrificial death of Christ was an event which broke 
the power of sin as the dominant principle of humanity. It 
does not exhaust St. Paul's teaching as to the mode of its 
efficacy to say that, on the ground of the sacrifice, God accepts 
and sanctifies the sinner. He also teaches that in the death 
of Christ there took place a death of mankind to sin, ‘Ili one 
died for all, then all died’ (2Co 514, cf. Ro $3), Humanity 
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was then in a manner comprehended in Him, and, although 
the realization was to he partial and gradual, contcmporaneously 
with His death it died in principle to the old order in which 
the flesh held the nobler elements in thrall. Christ routed sin 
in the sphere of human nature, and a new humanity was thus 
potentially created. While insufficicntly recognizing the for- 
ensic aspect of Christ’s work, Weizsicker justly observes: ‘it 
consists not only with his doctrine of the Person of Christ, but 
also with the several modes of thought of the great apostle, 
that Christ’s work in death appears to him under this highest 
view-point of the destruction of a world and its power through 
a higher power and order, and that this distinction should 
take place in its own province, so that flesh is vanquished 
in the flesh, law through law, death through death’ (A post. 
Zettalt. p. 140). 

(6) The Epistle to the Hebrews, though dealing very 
fully with the sacrifice of Christ, chiefly dwells on 
its parallelism to the Levitieal sacrifices in re- 
spect of the ritualistie aets of the manipulation of 
the blood, and its superiority as regards its range 
and efficaey. There are, however, two points at 
which it propounds or develops a reflexion which 
is of far-reaching importance in the field of specu- 
lation. The first relates to the question as to the 
precise nature of Christ’s offering, or the element 
whieli gave it its atoning value. In eommon with 
the apostles, the writer fixes our attention closely 
on the event of the bodily death as that which con- 
stitutes Christ the sin-bearer (935) and the instru- 
ment of our sanctification (10%). But behind this 
lay the question whercin the sacrificial value of the 
death consisted. Was the material of the sacrifiee 
the sum of the physiea! anguish, and of the accom- 
panying distress of spirit, which immediately pre- 
eeded death, and especially of the agony, the 
humihation, and the dissolution of the final event? 
Or was it the spirit of self-sacrificing love whieh 
prompted Jesus to lay down His hfe? In other 
words, was the saerifice of Christ efiicacious in 
virtue of its quality of a suffering unto death, or 
in virtue of its quality of an obedience unto 
death? Already St. Paul, in whose scheme of 
thought it was of vital consequence that Christ 
suffered the physical eonsequences due to human 
sin, had given expression to the thought that an 
element of fundamental value was the obedience of 
Christ. That we are justified by His blood, and 
that we are justified by His obedience, are parallel 
conceptions (Ko 85). This conception, which 
with St. Paul comes in somewhat incidentally, is 
very directly stated in He 1055 ‘Sacrifices and 
olierings and whole burut-offerings and sacrifiees 
for sin thou wouldest not; then hath he said, Lo, I 
am come to do thy will’ (vv.®°), Here the contrast 
between the Levitical sacrifices and the sacrifice of 
Christ is developed in a peculiarly suggestive way. 
It does not consist in this, that in the former case 
animal victims are slain, in the latter a victim of 
pre-eminent dignity, but in the circumstance that 
in the one case the oflering is a material, in the 
other a spiritual oblation. 

The second important passage is that in whieh 
the writer develops the parallel to the action of 
the high priest in the sanctuary on the Day of 
Atonement. Even asthe high priest entered the 
Holy of Holies, bearing with him sacrificial blood, 
which he offered for himself and the people (9°), so 
Christ entcred heavenly places ‘through his own 
blood,’ or to present His sacrifice before God (91 
v.33). From this representation 1t would appear 
that the vital moment of the sacrificial act was 
the presentation of His blood. And as it may be 
maintained that the object in presenting the blood 
was, not to bring into God’s presence evidence of 
the consummation of the death, but to offer that 
which the OT described as the seat of life, it would 
follow that the quality of satisfying God attached 
to Christ’s offering of a stainless soul or a perfected 
obedience. The issue may be more sharply defined 
thus: Was the satisfaetion rendered by Christ the 
death to which He voluntarily submitted, or was 
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it the lifelong obedience which found in the death 
its last and most signal expression? To many 
minds the thought embodied in the second alter- 
native has brought welcome intellectual relief. 
For the hard saying that God could he satisfied 
only by the death of His Son it substitutes the 
reasonable and even natural idea that the filial 
obedience manifested in the whole life of Jesus 
—in His inner life, and His ministry of teaching 
and beneficence, as well as in His faithfulness 
unto death—constituted the offering with which 
God was well pleased, and which brought humanity 
into a new relation to God. 


While suggesting the higher conception of the nature of 
Christ’s offering, the Epistle does not free itself from the idea 
that the physical event of death came into account as some- 
thing additional to the obedience. It accepts the principle 
that ‘apart from shedding of blood there is no remission’ (922) 
and indeed knows nothing of a sacrifice which does not involve 
suffering and death as an essential element of it (926). The 
following utterance seems to come near to the eventual teaching 
of the Epistle. ‘It has heen said that Christ’s perfect sacri- 
fice is wholly inward, of the heart. But is it not essential to 
sacrifice that it should he the outward act hy which the inward 
intention is realized, is pledged, is sealed? The inward self- 
dedication only hecomes sacrificial when it has discovered the 
appropriate offering by which it can verify itself. Only through 
attaining this expression, in outward realization, does the 
language of sacrifice apply to it’ (Scott Holland in Priesthood 
and Sacrijice, Ὁ. 85). 


(a) In the Johannine writings the centre of gravity 
shifts from the Atonement to the Incarnation. In 
the Pauline theology the capital theme is the 
sinner’s acceptance and pardon on the ground of 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice; in the Johannine it is 
the possession of eternal life in intimate and vital- 
izing union with the Word made flesh. The key- 
note of the one is reconciliation,—of the other, 
communion. Itis indeed a difference cf emphasis, 
not of inclusion and exclusion. AsSt. Paul also ex- 
perienced and chronicled the inspiration and spirit- 
ual energy enjoyed in mystic communion with 
the exalted Christ, so the Johannine writings also 
embody numerous references to the importance 
of Christ’s sacrificial death. They preserve the 
Baptist’s testimony to Christ as the lamb-victim, 
whether the Paschal lamb or the suffering Servant 
of Jehovah (Is 53"), that takes away the sin of the 
world (Jn 129); His work is paralleled, asin Hebrews, 
to that of the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
(17°); and His death, which is conceived as a Sin- 
offering, has manifestly expiatory value (ἱλασμὸς περὶ 
ἁμαρτιῶν, 1Jn 2", cf. 410), But the group of ideas con- 
nected with the Atonement is felt to be accepted 
and reproduced as part of the common stock of 
Christian beliefs, rather than to have been assimi- 
lated and developed under the progressive guid- 
ance of the Spirit of truth. 

It has sometimes been affirmed that St. John unfolds a new 
theory of redemption. Not by dying, but by shedding ahroad 
a revelation of God and true life from His Divine-human person, 
did Christ come to drive away darkness and sin (cf. Holtzmann, 
ii. 474). In other words, his soteriological theory was Greek— 
that sin is ignorance, and its remedy light. But his being 
possessed with the marvel of the Incarnation was not incom- 
patihle with the loyal acceptance which he intimates of the 
general helief as to the significance of Christ’s death. In 
Roman Catholic and Anglican theology there is a similar in- 
sistence on the pre-eminence of the Incarnation dogma, coupled 


with a certain reserve, hut assuredly no want of faith, in regard 
to the Atonement. 


Such being the perspective of the Johannine 
theology, there is not much ground for expecting 
answers to questions raised in the theory of the 
Atonement. It accentuates by preference moral 
aspects of the Atonement, but without entitling 
us to infer that Christ’s sacrifice only influences 


God indirectly through the change which it pre- | 


viously produces in believers. As examples of its 
moral influence may be noted that in the Caper- 
naum discourse Christ views His death as the 


preliminary to giving His flesh for the life of the | 
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world (65), and that at a later period it is spoken 
of as destined to exercise an irresistible magnetism 
(12°), But that its influence was not in the first 
instance merely subjective, appears from the fact 
that it is represented as a transaction in which 
Satan joined issue in decisive conflict, was beaten 
back, and in consequence was shorn of his power 
(16% 12%), And with this direct transcendental 
effect clearly predicated, it becomes the more prob- 
able that in the Johannine teaching the sacrifice 
of Christ, when likened to an expiatory or pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, was understood to have an elfect 
upon God unconditioned by its after-fruits in 
human experience. 

To sum up, we find that the NT writers are 
unanimous and distinct as to the saving signifi- 
cance of Christ’s sacrifice, as to the blessings which 
flow from it, and as to the conditions on which 
these are appropriated. As regards the precise 
nature of the offering, and its mode of working, 
our Lord says nothing definite. St. Paul certainly 
holds the satisfaction of Divine justice through a 
vicarious death; the Ep. to the Hebrews emphasizes 
the germinal thought that the offering was the 
obedience or spiritual perfection of Christ; St. 
John’s record chiefly confines itself to its moral 
bearings. Upon the points in question, indeed, 
they have more to teach if we could handle 
the key. To their thinking, and to that of 
their readers, these points were elucidated by 
describing Christ’s death as a sacrifice, especi- 
ally a Sin-offering; but, as we cannot say with 
confidence what was the accepted theory of the 
significance of sacrifice, the elucidation has in its 
turn become a problem. From this condition of 
mingled certainty and uncertainty several infer- 
ences may fairly be drawn. In the first place, it 
may be surmised that the sacrificial category, 
while emphasizing certain vital aspects, was in- 
adequate to the expression of the full signifi- 
cance of the work of Christ, and that the old 
sacrificial doctrine was providentially left in ob- 
security at those points where it was least adequate. 
In close connexion with this it may also be sug- 
gested that there was a design not to bind up the 
work of Christ so intimately with the interpre- 
tation of an obsolescent institution as to prevent its 
receiving fresh illumination from other fields of 
human life. From this would follow, further, a 
commission to theology not to regard itself as 
bound by the fragmentary NT data for a theory 
of the Atonement, but to reinterpret by its own 
thought the nature, the grounds of the necessity, 
and the mode of efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ. 
In the exercise of this commission modern theology 
has very generally become penetrated by the con- 
viction that the sacrifice of Christ is too narrowly 
interpreted of His death, and that the atoning 
efficacy attaches to the whole life, in which active 
and passive obedience are interwoven as warp and 
woof. Meanwhile the uncertainty which attaches 
to certain stages of the process only throws into 
bolder relief the apostolic certitude as to the fact 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. 

iii, THe SACRIFICES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
—The NT doctrine is that Christ offered a sacrifice 
which established peace with God, and which pro- 
cures the forgiveness of sins. But with this the 
conception of offering was not wholly detached 
from the sphere of human service; on the contrary, 
a place is reserved for human offerings of a com- 
plementary or secondary kind. ; 

(a) The graces and the activities of the Chris- 
tian life have a sacrificial character. In the 
Prophets it was a frequent thought that the forms 
and expressions of the devout life—the broken 
spirit, the voice of adoration and aspiration—were 
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sacrifices of peculiar value; and such spiritual 
exercises continued to be described as oblations. 
The NT doctrine of the priesthood of believers also 
involved the idea that they had somewhat to offer. 
The material of such offerings is the Christian per- 
sonality (Ro 1515, οἵ, Jude “), or the body regarded 
as the instrument of Christian service (Ro 124), or 
the exercises and activities of the Christian life 
(1 P 25), including prayer (He 1335), beneficent deeds 
(v.25), money gifts (Ph 48), or the graees in which 
service has its spring (faith, Ph 917) (Cave, p. 406 ff., 
who treats this subject very fully and suggestively). 
The immediate effect attributed to these offerings 
is that they are pleasing to God (Ro 121), are to 
Him as the odour of a sweet smell (Ph 43%), 

But the further question arises whether God, 
as pleased with these sacrifices, and on the ground 
of the offerings, bestows upon the Christian any 
special corresponding blessing. It may safely 
be said that they are not regarded as expiatory: 
only faith comes into account as connected with 
the forgiveness of sin, and then as the mere con- 
dition of obtaining the boon of which the real 
ground is the sacrifice of Christ. But certain of 
the offerings specified have at least a purificatory 
virtue—faith which overcomes the world, and hope 
which purifies. As regards forms of Christian 
service, it is anteeedently probable that they were 
regarded as procuring certain benefits. To call an 
act a sacrifice, was clearly to imply that a benefit 
followed ; and to say that God was well pleased, 
was equally to imply that He would practically 
manifest His approbation. From the NT stand- 
point, indeed, the motive for rendering spiritual 
sacrifices is gratitude to God for His inexpressible 
magnanimity ; but it does not thence follow that 
they do not receive a rich Divine recognition. In 
the parable of the Unjust Steward it is taught 
that wealth might be so used as to procure an 
abundant entrance into the everlasting habitations 
(Lk 161*-), and it is no unfamiliar thought of the 
apostle of grace that God will specially reward 
the work and labour of love. 

But what is the precise nature of the Divine 
response to the offerings of service? The current 
reply is that in the present it takes the form of 
inward enrichment and growth in grace, and that 
in the world to come it will be manifested in a 
distinction of degrees of glory. But it may be 
doubted if this exhausts the NT conception of the 
eflicacy of the secondary sacrifices. The hfe that 
utters itself in the forms of sacrifice would appear 
to evoke a response additional to strengthening 
grace, whieh is of the nature of a special provi- 
dential discipline or blessing, and which, resting 
on the individual or even the house, makes gener- 
ally for their protection and well-being (Mt 6838), 
So St. Paul, after specifying the acceptable 
sacrifices of the Philippians, concludes that God 
will supply all their need (Phil 435). 


An expiatory character might appear to be ascribed to one 
class of spiritual sacrifices, viz. the sufferings of the saints. “1 
rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf,’ says the apostle, ‘and 
fill up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh on 
behalf of his body, which is the Church’ (Col 123. By some 
Rom. Cath. exegetes it has been argued that the afflictions οἱ 
the saints are regarded as combined with the passion of Christ 
to constitute the satisfaction on the ground of which God 
pardons sin. But while the apostle affirms that his sufferings 
are for the good of the Church, he does not say that it is as 
propitiatory, and the mode of conveying benefit may well have 
been that, by the apostolic example of patient obedience, the 
body was edified. But how do they fill up what was lacking of 
Christ’s sufferings? The idea may either be that the apostle 
desired to approximate to the standard of Christ’s sufferings 
(Weiss), or that he desired to endure his share of the sufferings 
which Christ, through His Church-body, has yet to suffer (Al- 
ford, #7 Zoc.). See also Lightfoot and Abbott. 


(6) The worship of the Church embodies a sacri- 
ficial element; but this is not to be identified with 
the Eucharist, nor can the latter be scripturally in- 


terpreted as having the character of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. To say that worship is sacrificial is to 
repeat what has already been said of the NT 
spiritual sacrifices. The faith and hope and love 
which find expression in praise and prayer, the 
money gifts which are devoted to the work of 
Christ, are declared by the apostles to have this 
character. Specially is the celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, evoking, as it does, 
faith and hope and the sentiment of gratitude, the 
occasion of the presentation of spiritual offerings. 
The special question is whether the Eucharist is 
a sacrifice in a peculiar specifie sense, and if so, 
what is its precise character and efficacy. The 
question as to whether it may be called a sacrifice 
is not of vital importance. It miay easily he 
brought within the compass of our working defini- 
tion. ‘In a certain loose sense the Lord’s Supper 
may be called a sacrifice, inasmuch as it was 
deliberately associated by its founder with the 
sacrificial rites of the OT’ (Cave, p. 489). The 
really important issues are raised by the Roman 
doctrine, which interprets it as continuous with 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and as therefore 
possessing a propitiatory character. 


* By the consecration of the bread and of the wine a conver- 
sion is made of the whole substance of the bread into the 
substance of the body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the substance of [is blood’ (Dec. 
Conc. Trident., Sess. xiii. cap. 4), ‘IForasmuch as, in this Divine 
sacrifice, which is celebrated in the Mass, that same Christ 
is contained and immolated in an unbloody manner who 
once offered Himself in a bloody manner on the altar of the 
Cross, the holy Synod teaches that this sacrilice is truly pro- 
pitiatory, and that by means thereof this is cffected—that we 
obtain mercy and find grace if we draw nigh contrite and 
penitent,’ etc. (Twenty-second sess. cap. 2). ‘Wherefore, not 
only for the sins, etc., of the faithful who are living, but also 
for those who are departed in Christ, and not yet fully purified, 
it is rightly offered’ (#b.). At the same time, it is held that 
propitiation ig not the only, or even the principal, fruit (canon 
5 of thirteenth sess.). 


It would be out of place to develop the general 
objections to this view, which involves the grave 
religious defect of suggesting that salvation rests 
on an incomplete and therefore insecure founda- 
tion. Tlie relevant objections are that the tenet 
of transubstantiation, which is the presupposition 
of the theory, has no scriptural warrant, while the 
interpretation of the Eucharist as ἃ perpetual 
propitiatory offering is inconsistent with the NT 
teaching that the sacrifice of Christ was expiatory, 
and was offered once for all (Ro 619, He 73: 912. 26-28 
1019. 12.14.0 Ῥ gis), 

According to a modified view, the Eucharist 
is a perpetuation of Christ’s sacrifice, but not of 
the propitiatory sacrifice which He offered on 
Calvary. Attention is here transferred to the 
sacrifice which Christ presented, and continues to 
present, in the heavenly sanctuary (He 51:5), and 
itis maintained that in the Eucharist the Chureh 
presents an offering which is organically connected 
with the ceaseless offering of her Head. 


‘The offering of our Heavenly High Priest,’ to quote an im- 
portant statement of this view, ‘includes in it a present and 
eternal offering of His life in heayen.’ But the duty of the 
Church is to repeat and represent the life of her Head in 
another and higher world ; and in the Eucharist she ‘appropri- 
ates and reproduces the priestly offering of Him in whom she 
lives. As our Lord’s offering of Himself never ends or can 
end, so in that offering His people, organically united to Him, 
one with Him, must be offered, and must offer themselves: and 
this they do in the expressive and touching symbols of the 
Eucharist’ (Milligan, Heavenly Priesthood, p. 266). 


On this view, then, the Eucharist is a sacrifice 
which not only represents, but also, as a conse- 
quence of Christ’s union with the Church, forms a 
part of the offering made by Christ to God. It 
is commended on the ground that it satisfies 
the legitimate demand for a perpetual oblation 
which is unscripturally ministered to in the saeri- 
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fice of the Mass. But the scriptural evidence 
is in conflict with its cardinal positions. The 
offerme of Christ, whieh is the ground of our 
salvation, was, according to passages already 
quoted, one which does not need to be repeated, 
and we are therefore forced to seek it within the 
compass of Christ’s earthly life— either in His 
death or in His obedience unto death. It is said, 
indeed, that that which is unchangeable and ever- 
lasting is not repeated, but it is hardly disputable 
that what was present to the mind of the writer to 
the Hebrews was the contrast of the ever-renewed 
to the completed, not to the never-ending offering. 
Nor was it deelared in the words of institution 
that the special purpose of the Eucharist was to 
furnish the Church with an ordinance which should 
be a counterpart, and even a part, of the activi- 
ties of Christ’s heavenly priesthood. Rather is it 
brought into close relation with the obedience unto 
death which preceded His entrance into glory. 

On the whole, it may be concluded that, while 
the Eucharist, more than other means of grace, has 
the form of a sacrifice, it is at bottom, like them, 
only the occasion of sacrifice, z.e. of the presenta- 
tion to God of spiritual offermgs. Whether the 
outward act be prayer, or praise, or the Eucharist, 
the offerings therein rendered to God are the faith, 
the penitence, and the self-surrender to whieh it 
gives expression, and which are sustained by the 
rite. 


The Typology of Sacrifice, which has been inci- 
dentally touched on, requires more direct con- 
sideration at the close of this study, in which we 
have seen the sacrificial worship of the earlier 
dispensation disappear in the saerifices of the New 
Covenant. From the typological poimt of view, the 
Levitical sacrifices come under the category of 
prediction. They differed from the predictions 

roper in form,—being enshrined not in word but 
in institution and rite,—but they served the same 
end of testifying beforehand to the person, the 
life, and the work of Christ, and to the contents 
and conditions of His salvation. In the older 
works the study of sacrifice as prediction and ful- 
filment was assiduously prosecuted as at once 
afiording the deepest gratification to the believer, 
and furnishing a weapon of distinct apologetic 
value. In labouring at this task, Christian piety 
gave free play to fancy, and every feature of the 
OT ritual became eloquent of the unspeakable 
riches of Christ. Dcgmatie prepossessions also 
supervened to dominate the discussion ; and, while 
the Romanist discovered in the Levitical system 
a foreshadowing and corroboration of the distine- 
tive sacerdotal and sacramentarian tenets of his 
communion, the Protestant found in it an equally 
good witness for every fundamental article of the 
evangelical system of doctrine (Fairbairn, Typology 
of Scripture). 

The luminous and thorough monograph of Principal Cave is 
distinguished, in its treatment of the typical aspect of sacrifice, 
by great sobriety of judgment. <A type is defined as an enacted 
prophecy, and three essential notes are distinguished: it ad- 
umbrates something ; it adumbrates some future thing, and it 
is specially designed by God to adumbrate that future thing 
(p. 158). The sacrificial practice he divides into two branches 
—that which was concerned with atonement, and that which 
was concerned with the presentation of the offering. And to 
these types respectively correspond, as their antitypes, the 
death of Christ and our spiritual sacrifices. ‘The atonement 
by blood has its antitype in the atonement made by Jesus. In 
the activities and passivities of the Christian life are to be 
found the antitype of the Mosaic injunctions other than those 
concerning the methods of atonement, the high priesthood, and 
the tabernacle’ (Ὁ. 419, cf. 406 ff.). 

The precedent for treating the OT sacrifices 
typologically, ze. as predictive in character and 
design, is set in the NT. As certainly as re- 


liance is placed on fulfilments of OT verbal pre- | 
dictions is use made of antitypal fulfilments to | 


attest the Messiahship and the redemptive mission 
of Jesus. But while the OT sacrifices are thus 
accorded the dignity of OT predictions, they must 
also share in the consequences of the altered view 
as to the precise nature and scope of prophecy 
viewed as prediction. What has become increas- 
ingly clear is that OT prophecy does not consist 
of chapters of detailed history written before the 
event. Prophetism was in essence faith in God 
as the righteous Governor of the world and the 
gracious Guardian of His people, and on the basis 
of this faith it cherished a confident expectation of 
the realization on earth of a kingdom of righteous- 
ness by the instrumentality of a divinely commis- 
sioned King, who should through suffering establish 
His dominion (Bruce, Apolog.? p. 257 ff.). Similarly, 
the typical element in the Levitical code cannot 
be regarded as coextensive with its multifarious 
forms and ritualistic acts. The Pentateuchal code 
of sacrifice is not a mystical version of the Christian 
religion, whose every form and rite was shaped by a 
design to show forth the story of our Lord’s passion, 
or to elueidate the ‘ activities and the passivities’ of 
the Christian life. The witness which it bears to 
Christ is less voluminous, but not necessarily less 
weighty. The OT sacrifices expressed a need 
which Christ satisfies, and embodied a faith which 
Christ justifies. The need to which they gave 
utterance was that felt by the human heart for 
some ground of religious confidence external to 
itself; and this, which the animal victim only 
seemed to supply, is fully met in the Christian 
conviction that sin is forgiven, in some real deep 
sense, for Christ’s sake. The faith which they 
declared was that God had provided a means by 
which man could enter into communion with God, 
and the great expectation which they expressed 
has its realization in the filial relations with God 
into ,which the Christian is brought by Christ. 
Yet once more, tlie institution embodied the con- 
viction, which was also a prediction, that the 
sovereign boon of union with God is not won with- 
out labour and cost. The victim was slain, the 
offerer denied himself for God. And this prin- 
ciple only attained toa fuller and deeper realization 
when, on the one hand, Christ died that Ile might 
bring men to God and reign in human hearts; and 
when, on the other, it was seen that self-sacrifice 
is the ritual of the lives that He moulds. 
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SADDUCEES.— 


i. Origin and Ilistory of the Sadducees. 
ii. Derivation of the name ‘ Sadducee.’ 
iii. Their opposition to the Pharisees. 

(a) Controversies as to the Law: (1) Criminal Law, 
(2) questions of Ritual, (3) the leasts. 

(b) Doctrinal differences: (1) as to the resurrection of 
the body, and future retribution ; (2) as to the 
existence of angels and spirits; (3) as to ‘fate’ 
and free will, and Divine providence. 

The Sadducees and Jesus. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SADDUCEES 
(ef. art. PHARISEES, 8 i.).—The Sadducees were 
the spiritual descendants of the priestly party in 
Jerusalem, which, towards the close of the Greek 
period of Israel’s history, was anxious to Hellenize 
the Palestinian Jews. The Maccabsean rising (see 
art. MACCABEES), which was caused by the attempt 
of Antiochus Epiphanes te accomplish this by 
violence, taught these Hellenizers the folly of 
tampering with the national religion; while the 
success of Judas Maccabzeus and his brothers in 
asserting the nation’s political independence de- 
prived them of office and power. Their deseend- 
ants, however, speedily accommodated themselves 
to the new order of things, which was in many 
respects after their mind. The Maccabean rising 
had ended otherwise than was hoped when it 
began. In the course of the struggle for national 
independence the Maceabee brothers were com- 
pelled to enter into alliances with foreign princes, 
to receive honours and dignities from them, and 
in general to maintain their cause by the use of 
purely secular. means, The Jewish State which 
they set up was not essentially different from the 
secular States around them. ‘This led to a new 
development of parties among the Jews. ‘The 
AASIDAANS, who had withdrawn from the struggle 
with the Syrians, when religious freedom was 
granted, grew both in numbers and in strictness, 
and came to be known as the Pharisees. Their 
great concern was, not that the nation should be 
politically independent, but that it should be 
secured against the intrusion of all foreign ele- 
ments by tlle most scrupulous observance of the 
Law. And they now found themselves face to 
face, not with foreign rulers, but with native 
princes, who, while thoroughly orthodox in the 
faith, were indifferent to what they conceived to 
be the interests of religion, and from whom they 
accordingly became increasingly estranged. 

The successofs of the Hellenizers, on the other 
hand, were in full sympathy with the secular 
policy of the Hasmonzan princes, and, unlike the 
Pharisees, took no exception to the illegitimacy of 
their high priesthood. ‘They entered the service 
of the new princes as soldiers and diplomatists, 
and, drawing around them the leading adherents 
of the new dynasty, formed the party, to which 


iv. 


1, 


was given their family name οἱ Zadokites or Sad- | 


ducees. Taught by experience, this party made 
no violent attempts to introduce Greek customs ; 
but they were a purely political party: their main 
interest was in the Jewish State as an independent 


State, and not, like that of the Pharisees, in the legal ! 


purity of the Jews as a religious community. The 
tension between the Hasmonwans and the Vhari- 
sees at last became so keen that John HUyreanus 
broke decisively with the latter, and openly pro- 
claimed himself on the side of the Sadducees. 

From their first appearance in history as a dis- 
tinet party (during to reign of John Hyrcanus, 
B.C. 135-105), the Saddueees were the devoted 
adherents of the Hasmonzan princes. Under 
Aristobulus τ and Alexander Jannzeus, the im- 
mediate successors of Jolin Hyreanus, their party 
was supreme. Under Alexandra Salome the Phatri- 
sees were for a short time in possession of power ; 
but when Aristobulus 11, became king the Sad- 
ducees once more came to the front. They sup- 
ported him in his conflict with Hyrcanus ΤΙ., 
Antipater, and the Romans, and they also stood by 
him and his two sons, Alexander and Antigonus, in 
their attempts to restore the lasmonwan dynasty. 
But the day of their political power was now past. 
Their numbers were also considerably reduced. 
When Pompey captured Jerusalem (B.C. 63) he 
executed many of their leaders, as did also Herod 
(B.C. 37). Herod further diminished their influence 
by appointing and removing high priests accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, and by filling the San- 
hedrin with his own creatures. When Judea, 
after the deposition of Archelaus, came under the 
direct rule of the Romans, the Sadducees, who 
now included the families raised to the dignity of 
the high priesthood by Herod, again attained a 
measure of power through their preponderance in 
the Sanhedrin, to which the Romans committed 
the internal government of the country, reserving 
to themselves, however, not only the control of all 
military matters and the levying of customs, but 
also tlie confirmation and execution of all capital 
sentences. Matters remained thus down to the 
troubled days that preceded the destruction of 
Jerusalem, except during the short reign of 
Agrippa I. (A.D. 41-44), who favoured the Phari- 
sees. But the latter were the real possessors of 
power ; for, in order to render themselves tolerable 
to the people, the Sadducees were compelled to act 
in most matters in accordance with Pharisaic 
principles. And when Jerusalem was destroyed 
and Israel ceased to exist as a nation, they speedily 
disappeared entirely from history. 


According to Josephus (Ant. xml. x. 6, xvi, i, 4), the Sad- 
ducees were a small minority of the Jews, which included only 
the rich and those of the highest dignity. This is almost 
equivalent to identifying them with the priestly aristocracy 
and their adherents. During the second half of the Persian 
and the whole of the Greek domination of Israel, the high 
priesis were the civil as well as the religious heads of the 
Jewish community in Judea, and, theirs being the only 
hereditary office among the Jews since the downfall of the 
Davidic monarchy, they and their families formed a kind of 
sacerdotal nobility (cf. Jos. Vita, 1). We are expressly told in 
Josephus (Ant, XxX. ix. 1) and in Ac 517 (cf, 41 231), that in N'T 
times some at least of the high priests were Sadducees. It was 
these chief priests with their families and adherents that formed 
the Sadducean party. This party, however, was not a priestly 
party in the sense that the priests generally necessarily be- 
longed to it: some of these (e.g. Josephus, Vita, 1f.; see also 
Vita, 39; Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Mathers?, ii. 10, 
iii. 2) were Pharisees (cf. Jn 119-2), Nor did it, as a rule, stand 
up for the special interests of the priests. The opposition 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees was not an opposition 
between the strict legalists and the priests, but between the 
former and the chief priests and their adherents (cf. Schtirer, 
GJVS ii. 406 f.). 


ii. DERIVATION OF THE NAME ‘SADDUCEES.’— 
The name ‘Sadducees’ (apy, sing. pry, Σαδδου- 
καῖοι) is now almost universally derived from the 
proper name Zadok. ‘The derivation, favoured by 
imany of the Fathers and by a few moderns (6.0. 
Derenbourg, Stanley, and lEdersheim), from 
the adj. pus, according to which the Sadducees 
were the righteous, so called either because, in 
opposition to the Pharisees, they adhered to the 
written law, or because of their severity as judges, 
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must be abandoned, owing to the impossibility of 
accounting for the change of ὁ into τ (see especially 
Montet, Essai sur les origines des partis saducten 
et pharisien, 53 ff.). From which Zadok, however, 
did they derive their name? According to A both 
de- Rabbi Nathan, from a disciple of Antigonus of 
Socho. 

‘ Antigonus of Socho received from Shime'’on a aig a He 
used to say, Be not as slaves that serve the Rab on the terms of 
receiving recompense ; but be as slaves that serve the Rab not 
on the terms of receiving recompense; and let the fear of 
Heaven be upon you ; that your reward may be doubled for the 
time to come. Antigonus of Socho had two disciples, who 
repeated his words; and they repeated them to (their) disciples, 
and their disciples to their disciples. They arose and refined 
after them, and said, What did our fathers imagine, in saying 
that a labourer might do work al) the day and not receive his 
reward at evening? Nay, but if our fathers knew that there 
was the world to come, and that there was a revival of the 
dead, they would not have spoken thus. They arose and 
separated from the Thorah; and two sects were formed from 
them, Cadukin and Baithusin; Cadukin after the name of 
Cadok, Baithusin after the name of Baithos’ (Taylor, l.c. 112f.). 

This legend, though adopted by Ewald (GVJ? 
iv. 357), is of no historical value. It is first found 
in a document of late origin; it is plainly wrong 
in what it says of the Boethusians, who derived 
their name from Boethus, the father of Simon, 
whose daughter, Mariamne, Herod married, and 
whom he raised to the high priesthood (Ant. XV. 
ix. 33 οἱ, RVIL iv. 2, SVULv. I, RI. vi. 2); it is 
also mistaken in asserting that the Sadducees 
rejected the Law, and in making the denial of a 
resurrection of the dead their primary and funda- 
mental characteristic. We must therefore either 
derive the name ‘Sadducee’ from an unknown 
Zadok, an infiuential member or head of the party 
at an epoch which it is impossible to determine 
(Montet, Z.c. 59), or from Zadok, who was priest in 
Jerusalem in the dé ys of David and Solomon (1 K 
18. 26.32 035. ef 44, 1 Ch 29%"), and whose descendants 
held the same office down to the Exile. The latter 
derivation is generally regarded, not indeed as 
thoroughly established, but as the most probable. 
In his ideal picture of the future theocracy, Ezekiel 
(4045 4319 4415 4811. in all these passages the LXX 
has the form Σαδδούκ) admits only the ‘sons of 
Zadok’ to the right of officiating as priests in the 
new templeat Jerusalem. ‘Though after the return 
from the Exile this rule was not strictly carried 
out, the ‘sons of Zadok’ formed the main body 
of the post-exilic priesthood ; and more especially 
it was from among them that the chief priests 
down to the close of the Greek period were drawn 
(see art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 96%). In the 
absence, therefore, of more specific information, it 
is assumed that the family name ‘ Zadokites’ or 
‘Sadducees’ was given, probably by their enemies, 
to the sacerdotal aristocratic party, which included 
not only the chief families of the legitimate line, 
but also the adherents of the Hasmonzan princes, 
and, in NT times, the families raised to the high 

riestly dignity by Herod and his successors.* 

This derivation of the name ‘Sadducees’ is not 
inconsistent with what we know of the behaviour 
of many of these ‘sons of Zadok.’ As early as the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, not only did many of 
the common priests intermarry with the Gentiles 
among whom they lived (zr $7), but Eliashib, the 
high priest, and members of his family, entered 
freely into alliances with the neighbouring aris- 


* It is not claimed for this derivation of the name ‘Sadducee,’ 
which was first suggested by Geiger, that it is more than prob- 
able. Montet (δ. 51f.) argues against it that there is not a 
single trace in post-exilic literature of this close connexion 
between the Sadducees and the Zadokites, and that this 
unanimous silence is fatal to the hypothesis. Kuenen, whom | 
he cites (p. 59f.} as holding substantially his own view, after- | 
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tocracy and with the Persian officials (Neh 13** %), 
They were evidently more concerned for their own 
rivileges than for the reformation so dear to the 
eart of Ezra and Nehemiah. The position of the 
high priests as civil heads, under the Persian or 
Greek governors, of the community in Juda, 
almost inevitably led to their gradual seculariza- 
tion. They were necessarily brought into close 
contact with their Gentile rulers; and their 
political interests tended to thrust their religious 
interests into the background. There were doubt- 
less some of these high priests who remembered 
what was due to their position as the servants of 
Jehovah, but the temptation to forget must have 
been very great. 'Towards the close of the Greek 
period many of the chief priestly families were 
entirely secularized ; they felt no interest in what 
was distinctively characteristic of the Jewish 
religion; for the sake of their own personal 
enjoyment and advancement they were willing, 
and indeed eager, to adopt the manners and 
customs of their Gentile masters. ‘The high 
priests regarded their sacred office only as a 
pedestal of worldly power’ (Wellhausen, J/G* 
248). There is nothing, therefore, improbable in 
the supposition that the aristocratic priestly party, 
whose interests were mainly nolittoal, and of which 
they formed from the beginning a considerable 
part, came to be known by their family name. 

111, THEIR OPPOSITION TO THE PHARISEES.— 
Though the Sadducees were the priestly nobility 
and the Pharisees were drawn mainly from the 
ranks of the common people, the opposition between 
them was not a mere opposition between two dif- 
ferent classes of society. Nor was it merely a 
question as to the laxer or stricter interpretation 
and observance of the Law. It was an opposition 
of principles, of dispositions, and of theories of 
life (Wellhausen, /.c. 295). The Pharisees were, 
in their own peculiar way, intensely religious; 
their great desire was to mould their fellow- 
countrymen into a ‘holy’ nation by means of the 
Law; they looked forward to a future, in which 
their hopes were sure to be realized, and could 
therefore meanwhile endure the foreign dominion, 
provided it allowed them perfect religious freedom. 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, were largely 
indifferent to religion, except in so far as it was a 
matter of custom; their great care was for the 
State as a purely secular State; they were satisfied 
with the present, so far as it permitted them 
to live in comfort and splendour. The acute 
opposition between the two parties first manifested 
itself in the political sphere, in the struggle for 
power during the reign of John Hyrcanus and his 
successors. When the Hasmonwan dynasty fell, 
the animosity still continued; but to a large 
extent it necessarily ceased to be political, and 
concentrated itself upon questions as to the Law, 
matters of ritual, and doctrine. 

(a) Controversies as to the Law.—The Sadducees 
refused to acknowledge the binding force of the 
oral law, the ‘tradition of the elders’ (Mt 15?, 
Mk 7°), to which the Pharisees attached supreme 
importance. They held that only the written 
law of Moses was binding (Ané. XIII. x. 6, XVIII. 
i. 4); and although, as judges, and in order to 
maintain their position against the Pharisees, they 
must have had their own exegetical tradition, they 
did not regard themselves as absolutely bound even 
by it; they held it praiseworthy to dispute with 
their teachers (4n¢. xvi. i. 4). It is incorrect, 
however, to represent them as acknowledging only 
the Pentateuch and as rejecting the rest of the OT. 


wards changed his opinion. ‘The name “Sadducees,” which | They also doubtless agreed with the Pharisees on 


the priestly nobility of Jerusalem received later, I now also | 


identify with Zadokites. In the not unjustifiable reaction 
against Geiger’s exacgeration I went too far’ (Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen zur Biblischen Wissenschaft, 496). 
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many points settled by the oral law; only, unlike 
the Pharisees, they did not regard it as binding 
(cf. Taylor, Sayings of Jewish Fathers*, Ὁ. 115). 
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In addition to, and partly in consequence of, this fundamental 
difference between the two parties, there were differences as to 
individual legal questions. (1) Criminal Law. As judges, the 
Sadducees were niore severe than the Pharisees (Ani. xx. 1x. 1; 
οἵ, XI. x. ©. They interpreted literally the lew talionis (Ex 
2124, Dt 1021), whereas the Pharisees mitigated its severity by 
accepting as punishment a money payment. They also inter- 
preted literally Dt 259 (‘spit in his face’); the Pharisees said 
it was enough to spit before the offending person. As regards 
Ex 2128tt. 85 they went beyond the requirement of the Lawin 
exacting compensation not only for the damage done by one’s 
ox or ass, but also for that done hy one’s servants. They were 
less severe, however, than the Pharisees in punishing false 
witnesses. According to Dt 1916 a false witness was to suffer 
the punishment which he hoped to see inflicted on the person 
falsely accused by him. The Sadducees held that this punish- 
ment should be inflicted on him only if the falsely accused 
person had been punished; the Pharisees demanded his punish- 
ment, provided sentence had been pronounced on the accused, 
whether the sentence was executed or not. 

(2) Questions of Ritual, The Pharisees laid the greatest stress 
on the cleanness of the vessels used, and on the various actions 
heing performed in due succession and with strict legal correct- 
ness. According to them, all the vessels of the temple had to be 
purified at the close of each feast; the scriptures were so 
precious that they could be written only on the skins of clean 
animals, and any one who touched the sacred rolls was thereby 
rendered unclean ; in accordance with Ly 1613 they insisted, in 
opposition to the Sadducees, that on the Day of Atonement the 
high priest should not kindle the incense till after he had 
entered the Holy of Holies ; at a Feast of Tabernacles, Alexander 
Jannwus was attacked by the people, the majority of whom by 
that time favoured the Pharisees, hecause, as high priest, he 
poured the water of libation upon the ground beside the altar, 
instead of upon the altar. The Sadducees scoffed at the 
Pharisaic laws relating to purity: according to Pharisaic 
principles, the sacred writings were less pure than the books of 
Homer, contact with which did not defile; the Pharisees, it was 
said, would even sprinkle the sun in the heavens with lustral 
water. So far as they laid stress on Levitical purity, it was 
apparently in the interest of the priesthood. They insisted 
that the red heifer, from whose ashes the lustral water was 
ie apa (Nu 191-10), should be burned only by priests who had 

een thoroughly cleansed from all possible defilement, whereas 
the Pharisees laid more stress on the act performed by the 
priest than on the priest himself, whom they even tried to 
defile by contact with themselves. The Pharisees demanded 
that the cost of the daily sacrifice, which was offered on behalf 
of the whole people, should be defrayed out of the temple 
treasury ; while the Sadducees maintained that, the treasure 
in the temple being in a manner their property, the sacrificial 
victims should be provided from the free-will offerings of the 
individuals who took part in the sacrifice. 

(3) As to the Feasts, the two parties differed in the manner of 
fixing the date of Pentecost. According to Lv 2311.15 geven 
full weeks had to be counted from ‘the morrow after the 
sabbath’ upon which the priest waved the sheaf of first-fruits 
hefore the Lord. The Pharisees followed the traditional inter- 
pretation (6.0. in the LXX, ad loc. ; cf. Ant. 1. x. 5), that the 
‘sabbath’ meant the first day of the feast, and that conse- 
quently Pentecost might fall on any day of the week. The 
Sadducees (or rather, according to Schiirer, J.c. 413, the 
Boethusians, a variety of the Sadducees) held that the ‘sabbath’ 
meant the weekly sabbath, and that therefore Pentecost always 
fell ou the first day of the week. They naturally also refused 
to acknowledge as hinding the tradition of the fathers as to 
the way of observing the sabbath.* 


(ὁ) Doctrinal differences. —(1) According to the 
NT (Mt 22%, Mk 12, Lk 2077, Ac 41-2 938) and 
Josephus, the Sadducees denied the resurrection of 
the body, to which Josephus adds that they denied 
also future rewards and punishments, and even 
maintained that the soul perishes with the body 
(Ant. XVIII. 1. 3f.: BJ πι. viii. 14). The doctrines 
of a bodily resurrection and of future retribution in 
the later Jewish sense are not found, till late, in 
the OT; but it teaches a shadowy existence of 
souls in Sheol. In opposition to the Pharisees, 
therefore, tle Sadducees held substantially the old 
Hebrew view, save (if Josephus is to be trusted) as 
regards continued existence after death. (2) Ac- 
cording to Ac 238 they also denied the existence of 
angels and spirits, i.e. of a world of supermundane 
spirits. Seeing that they accepted the OT, it is 
difficult to understand their position on this subject. 
It was probably due to their general indifference 
to religion and to the rationalistic temper which 
led to the extreme limit in opposition to the 
angelology of their adversaries. (3) According to 
Josephus (BJ 11. viii. 14; Ant. XII. ν. 9) the Sad- 
ducees denied ‘fate’ altogether; it was impossible 


* For a full account of these controversies see Montet, Zc. 
236 ff., where the authorities are given; also Schiirer, /.c. 412 fi. 
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for God to commit or to foresee anything evil; the 
doing of good or evil was left entirely to man’s 
free choice ; man was the master of his own destiny 
and the sole author of hisown happiness or misery. 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, made everything 
dependent on ‘fate’ and God; still they did not 
teach an absolute fatalism ; it had pleased God that 
there should be ‘a mixture’ of the Divine and 
human elements ; there was a co-operation of God 
in all human actions, good and evil, but the doing 
of good or evil was to a large extent in man’s 
power (BJ 11. vill. 14; Ant. XVIII. 1. 3, XIII. v. 9). 
* Properly understood, the real difference between 
the Pharisees and Sadducees seems to have 
amounted to this: that the former accentuated 
God’s preordination, the latter man’s free-will; 
and that, while the Pharisees admitted only a 
partial influence of the human element on what 
happened, or the co-operation of the human with 
the Divine, the Sadducees denied all absolute pre- 
ordination, and made man’s choice of evil or good, 
with its consequences of misery or happiness, to 
depend entirely on the exercise of free-will and 
self-determination ’ (Edersheim, The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, i. 316f.). Though J osephus 
is our only authority for the denial of Divine 
providence on the part of the Sadducees, there is 
no good reason to question his substantial accu- 
racy. They felt no need of a Divine providence, 
but relied entirely on their own resources. ‘ They 
claimed nothing from God, nor He from them’ 
(Wellhausen, 4.6. 295). 

iv. THE SADDUCEES AND JESuUS.—In the NT 
the Sadducees are mentioned by name only in 
Mt 37 161 9. 46 (in the parallel passage, Mk 8118... 
they are not mentioned), 22%: 34, Ml 1918. Lk 207", 
Ac 4! §¥ 9367-8, They are not mentioned by name 
in St. John’s Gospel, where, however, we find the 
expression ‘ chief priests and Pharisees’ (7°* 95 1147. 57 
185) instead of the ‘ Pharisees and Sadducees’ of 
Mt and Mk. It was only towards the close of His 
life that our Saviour came into open conflict with 
them. They had little influence with the people, 
especially in religious matters; His criticism was 
thercfore mainly directed against the Pharisees 
and scribes, the supreme religious authorities, 
although, according to Mt 105, He also warned 
His disciples against the leaven of the Sadducees, 
meaning, probably, their utterly secular spirit. 
They, on their part, seem to have ignored Him, 
until, by driving the money-changers out of the 
temple (Mt 21, Mik 114%, Lk 19%), He inter- 
fered with the prerogatives of the Sanhedrin. His 
acceptance of the Messianic title ‘son of David’ 
also filled them with indignation against Him (Mt 
9116) They accordingly joined the scribes and 
Pharisees in opposition to Him, and souglit to 
destroy Him (Mk 1118, Lk 1957, first, however, 
attempting to discredit Him in tlie eyes of the 
people, and to bring down upon Him the vengeanceof 
the Romans, by their questions as to His authority, 
as to the resurrection, and as to the lawfulness of 
paying tribute to Cesar (Mt 21°37 22°) Mik 11°74 
12188. Lk ΘΟ 18. 19m. 278. - of. Jn 1147857), In the San- 
hedrin that tried Him they probably formed the 
majority, and the ‘chief priests,’ who presided, 
belonged to their party. The ostensible ground on 
which they condemned Him was [lis claim to be 
the Messiah ; this was blasphemy against God, for 
which they decreed Him worthy of death (Mt 26#-, 
Mk 1494, Lik 22°68), But the Sadducees, at least, 
were doubtless even more influenced by the fear 


‘that a Messianic movement led by Jesus might 


have disastrous political consequences (ef. Jn 1147#), 

After our » Ascension they persisted in their 
opposition to Him in the person of His disciples 
(Ac 43% 58 2910-), We are not informed that any 
of them joined the infant Church ; for, as we have 
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seen, the priests, a great company of whom were 
obedient to the faith (Ac 6’), were not necessarily 
of their party. According to Josephus (Ané. xx. 
ix. 1) they were also responsible for the death of 
James, the * brother’ of our Lord. 
LiTERATURE.—See literature at end of art. PMARISEES. 
D. EATON. 

SADDUK (B Σαδδούλουκος, A Σάδδουκος, AV 
Sadduc), 1 Es 8*.—Zadok the high priest, ancestor 
of Ezra (cf. Ezr 73). : 


SADOC.—-1. (Sadoch) An ancestor of Esdras, 2 Es 
14=ZADOK of Ezr 72, 2. (Σαδώκ) A descendant of 
Zerubbabel and ancestor of Jesus, Mt 114. 


SAFFRON (o3na karkém, κρόκος, crocus).—Kir- 
kin, the Arab. form of karkém, is defined in the 
Arab. dictionaries by za fardn, from which the 
‘Eng. word saj/ron isderived, Three sorts of plants 
are known in Arab. by the name za@fardn :—(1) 
The genus Colchicum, of the order Liliacew. The 
three styles of the species of this genus are long, 
and often orange-coloured, but are not used in 
medicine or cookery. The corm and seeds are 
medicinal. (2) Carthamus tinctorius, L., the 
Safflower or Bastard Saffron. This is an annual 
plant of the order Composite, 3-5 ft. high, having 
a head of orange-coloured flowerets as large as a 
walnut. These flowerets are employed for the 
same purposes as tlie true saffron, and, being much 
cheaper, they are used to adulterate the more 
costly commodity. They are also used in dyeing. 
The safflower is cultivated in large quantities near 
Damascus. (3) The genus Crocus, of the order 
Tridacee, of which there are eight species in 
Palestine and Syria, besides the cultivated C. 
sativus, lL. The orange-coloured styles and dis- 
sected stigmas of all the species of this genus are 
collected and dried, and used as a colouring 
material and aromatic in the preparation of food, 
esp. to impart a yellow tinge to boiled rice. They 
were formerly employed in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic and emmenagogue. The most abundant 
of the wild species of crocus is C. cancellatus, 
Herb. Bot. The corms of this are edible, and are 
collected in considerable quantities, and sold in 
the streets of Damascus and other Oriental cities. 
They have a flavour somewhat like that of the 
chestnut. Zafardn is familiarly used for all the 
above-named plants. On the other hand, kirkiim 
is not commonly used for any. It is the classical 
name for the crocus alone, but not confined to any 
one species. In the only passage in which karkém 
occurs (Ca 4"), 2.6. among a list of cultivated 
garden aromatics, it prob. refers to C. sativus, L. 

G. E. Post. 

SAHIDIC YERSION.—See EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, 

vol. 1. p. 669°. 


SAINT.—This stands in AV for two Heb. words. 
1. #ip (Aram. Yap in Daniel): (a) of men, Dt 33°, 
Ps 16° 34° 106%, Hos 11 f [elsewhere and usually 
tr. ‘holy’; see HOLINESS]; (8) of angels (a usage 
now obsolete), Dt 337, Job 5! 15! Ps 89°7, 
Zec 14°, Dn 8:5; cf. Jude “ and prob. 1 Th 3% 7 
[RV in all except last ‘holy one(s),’ see Driver 
on Dn 8%). 2. on 18 2°, 2Ch 64, Pr 2°+16 t. 
in Psalms [also tr. ‘godly,’ ‘holy,’ ‘merciful’; 
see, more fully, Driver, Par. Psalter, 448 1.1. 
Both these words, with few exceptions (ἼὉ in 
Ps 43 191 16!(2) 32° 862, Mic 72, 1S 29(2), Pr 28, 
Dt 333; νι in Ps 106, but this is hardly an 
exception), are used in the plural or with a 
collective noun, z.e. of a class. Neither in the OT 
nor NT is it usual for a righteous man to be 
called individually ‘a saint’ or ‘the saint.’ 
reason of this is that a man’s standing in relation 


to God was not regarded as one of isolated conse- | 
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cration or holiness, but as something attaching te 
him as member of a larger whole, to which the 
covenant relation in the first instance belonged. 
In the OT this larger unit was Israel, the holy 
nation ; in the NT the Church, the holy nucleus of 
redeemed humanity. ‘The saints’—‘ the saints of 
the Most High,’ ‘the people of the saints,’ or 
most fully ‘the people of the saints of the Most 
High’ (Dn 738: 22-25. 27 8%4)__were the menibers of 
a holy community, consecrated to a holy life as 
defined by the covenant on which the relation 
depends. Such, then, is the general notion ex- 
pressed by the words owi79 and ΤΠ, and their 
ΤᾺΣ and NT equivalents, ἅγιοι and ὅσιοι. But there 
are further distinctions which have to be noted. 


Ἅγιοι and ὅσιοι, While ὙΠ is rendered in the LXX by 
ἅγιοι, O'7'DN appears as ὅσιοι. The specific idea of the former 
is ‘ the consecrated,’ or those in religious covenant with God ; of 
the latter, ‘the godly ’ or ‘ pious,’ those dutiful to the religious 
relation. While ἅγιος is a very rare word in classical Greek, 
and was perhaps for that very reason chosen by the LXX, to 
the exclusion of the usual term /eees—so compromised hy its 
use in pagan religion—ecis, on the other hand, largely retains 
its classical meaning. Thus Plato (Gorg. Ὁ. 507b) says, σερὶ μὲν 
ἀνθρώπους τὰ προσήκοντα πράττων Sixes’ ἂν πσρώττοι, περὶ δὲ θεοὺς 
acs; and elsewhere he makes d:zess the generic and ὅσιος the 
specific term (cf. also Xen. Anab. u. vi. 25). Accordingly, in 
the OT, it is objective sanctity that is expressed by οἱ &yses 

Ξε οἱ ἡγιασμεένοικεὸ λαὸς αὐτοῦ in Dt 333; οἵ, Ezr 828 ὑμεῖς ἅγιοι 
τῷ κυρίῳ): whereas subjective sanctity—response in feeling 
andconduct to God’s 157, or graciousness—is usually empha- 
sized in the use of of ὅσιοι (01 ἀγωπῶντες τὸν Κύριον in Ps 9619, 
where we have also φυλώσσε, Ἰζύριος τὰς ψυχὰς τῶν ὁσίων αὐτοῦ, 
cf. 9720: so μετὰ ὁσίου ὁστωθήση, καὶ μετὰ ἀνδρὸς τελείου τελειωθήσῃ, 
καὶ μετὰ ἐκλεκτοῦ ἐκλεκτὸς ἔσῃ, 28 0 02. Ξε ΡΒ 1636, and cf. Dt 
338). Of course the gracious conduct of ‘the godly’ is hut a 
realization of the idea of their relation as God’s ‘ consecrated 
ones’; hut it is this their conduct, in dutiful loyalty to the 
Covenant shown in hahitual act, that marks them ὅσιοι (as in 
Ps 605 συνωγάγοτε αὐτῷ τοὺς ὁσίους αὐτοῦ, τοὺς διοωτιθεμένους τὴν 
διαθήκην αὐτοῦ {αὶ θυσίαις), This agrees with the fact that eros 
sometimes renders words like 91, 179, Of, Om ; and that its 
normal equivalent 1'D9 is also rendered hy ἐλεήμων (Jer 312, 
of God), εὐσεβής (Mic 72), εὐλαβούμενος (Pr 28); while ἢ 
is paraphrased hy οἱ υἱοί σου in 2Ch 64, Further, hasid is used 
only of persons; and here one rememhers the title Hdsidim, hy 
which the godly called themselves in Maccabwan days; see 
art. Hasi@ans. The opposite holds of of &zs01, in which the 
stress falls on the covenant relation, though at times not 
without suggestions, in the context, of the practical loyalty 
thereto of those thus described. These distinctions and con- 
trasts also persist fairly constantly through the later parts of 
the LXX, including the Psalms of Solomon. 


When we reach the NT, the striking thing is 
the total disappearance of of ὅσιοι as a title of 
God’s own people. In a substantival sense ὅσιος 
is used only of Jesus as Messiah, and that after 
Ps 16% (Ac 2° 13%) Qn the other hand, the 
prerogative phrase for members of the sacred 
Society of Israel, of ἅγιοι, is transferred to the 
members of Christ’s Ecclesia, as consecrated to the 
Messianic Kingdom in keeping with the holy call- 
ing of God. It was, in all probability, the over- 
shadowing sense of the privilege of such a status, 
and of the Divine action as bringing it about, that 
caused the objective side to obtain such exclusive 
emphasis as to prevent the term expressive of 
human devoutness (οἱ ὅσιοι) from emerging as 
before. Christians stood as men called out or 
sanctified by electing grace (ἐκλεκτοὶ τοῦ θεοῦ, Col 
915. ef. Eph 14 κλητοὶ ἅγιοι, 1 Co 12, Ro 17), their 
sainthood determined by their relation to Christ 
as believers (ἁγίοις x. πιστοῖς ἐν Χριστῷ, Eph 11, Col 
13: οἵ, ἐν τοῖς ἡγιασμένοις πίστει τῇ εἰς ἐμέ, Ac 261), 
on the basis of His sacrificial death (He 1010. ¥), 
which inaugurated the New Covenant (v.79), ; 

‘Saints by effectual calling’ is thus the primary 
sense of ‘tlie saints.’ But in all a new spirit or a 
renewed heart is assumed to exist, the subjective 
response quickened by the message of so great 
redemption. All the justified are ‘saints,’ and as 
such are marked by true ‘repentance from dead 
works and faith towards God.’ But faith towards 
God in Christ involves devotion to an obedient. 
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walk after Christ’s example, ‘as befitteth saints’ | ments of mural masonry alone remain to mark the 


(Eph 5%); and to this practical aspect of saintship 
attention is growingly directed as time goes on. 
St. Paul is constantly calling on his converts to 
commit themselves, once for all, to conduct 
‘worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing’ (Col 1”). 
St. Peter keeps before his readers the obligation 
of saintliness, after the pattern of the Holy Father, 
and in remembrance of the superlative cost of their 
initial redemption from their former vain manner 
of life (1 P 1#!); and he refers women to the 
example of ‘the holy women’ in the OT (35). In 
the Apocalypse we read of ‘the patience of the 
saints, those who keep God’s precepts and the 
faith of Jesus’ (1413), and are told that ‘the fine 
linen is the righteous deeds (δικαιώματα) of the 
saints’ (19%). And indeed this expectation that 
fundamental consecration will appear in conduct 
and character, is a necessary corollary of the 
belief that the believer as such was ‘sealed’ a 
member of the Messianic community by the Holy 
Spirit. Here lay the significance of Christian 
baptism (1 Co 6"); and St. Paul at least built his 
whole theory of sanctification upon the abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the ‘saint’ as the 
immanent principle of his new life (Ro 8* 14, 1 Th 
47-8), Τὺ 15 by [is energy that the regenerate will 
wars its warfare against the flesh and attains fuller 
life (8!) ; it is in virtue of His indwelling that the 
saint shall enjoy the final redemption of his whole 
man, including release from the bondage of bodily 
corruption (84+); and the animating impulse of 
the very life of prayer, whereby saints overcome, 
and realize full manhood in Christ (Eph 4"), is 
still the self-same Holy Spirit (Ro 8568... Eph 3164 
490 618, See SANCTIFICATION. 

LITERATURR.—The material is collected in Trench, Synonyms 
of the NT, and in Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lez., 8. ἅγιος and ὅσιας, 

J. V. BARTLET. 

SALAMIEL.—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8: (BA 

Σαλαμιήλ, NS Σαμαμιήλ). See SUELUMIEL. 


SALAMIS (Xahauls; Salamis), the first place 
visited by Paul and Barnabas on the first mis- 
sionary journey (Ac 13°), was, as early as the 
6th cent. B.C., one of the most important Greek 
towns of Cyprus. Under the Persians, it was the 
seat of one of the many Greek princes of the island; 
and in Roman times it was a flourishing mercantile 
town, from which the eastern half of Cyprus was 
governed. Having been overthrown by an earth- 
quake in the reign of Constantine, it was rebuilt 
by Constantius, and under the name of Constantia 
became the capital of Cyprus. From A.D. 367-403 
the bishop of Constantia was Epiphanius. 

Under the Roman empire the Jews were very 
numerous in Cyprus; and there must have been 
a large colony of them at Salamis, with several 
synagogues. They were no doubt attracted by 
the facilities for trade afforded by the fine harbour 
of Salamis, and the farming of the copper mines 
of Cyprus to Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. XVI. iv. δ). 
The word was preached in Cyprus soon after the 
martyrdom of Stephen (Ac 11 °°), and amongst 
the early converts was Mnason (Ac 9118, Barna- 
bas was a Cypriote (Ac 4538), and so possibly was 
John Mark, who accompanied Paul and Barnabas 
to Cyprus. During the suppression of the insur- 
rection of the Jews in the reign of Hadrian, 
Salamis suffered greatly, and was almost deserted. 

Salamis stood on the seashore at the eastern 
end of the great fertile plain—Salaminia—which 
stretches westward for many miles between two 
ranges of mountains. Its harbour was good, and 
from it the rich products of Cyprus were shipped 
to Seleucia and the Syrian coast. 
now filled with sand and overgrown with thorns 
and thistles; and a few broken columns and frag- 
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greatness of the ancient city. The site is about 
3 miles from the modern famagusta, and not far 
from it is the Greek monastery of St. Barnabas, 
C. W. WILSON. 
SALASADAI.—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8! 
(B Sapacadal, A Σαλασαδαί, & Dapicadal). 


SALATHIEL.—1. The father of Zcrubbabel, 
1 Es 55 48. 58 6? (Ξαλαθεήλ, and so in the genealogies 
of Mt 1” and Lk 833. See SHEALTIEL and ZERUR- 
mes 2. Another name of Esdras, 2 Es 3! (Sada. 
thiel). 


SALECAH (mayo; ᾿Ασελχά, Σελχά, Lexxal, EAxd, 
"Axa; Salecha, Salacha; AV Saleah, in Dt 3” 
Salchah).—Salecah, one of the cities of Og (Jos 12°), 
was on the eastern boundary of Bashan, to which 
the kingdom of Og extended (Dt 3”, Jos 13). 
Though not specially mentioned, it must have 
been included in ‘all the kingdom of Og, king of 
Bashan,’ which was given to the half tribe of 
Manasseh (Jos 1839), But in 1 Ch 5" the children 
of Gad are said to have dwelt ‘in the land of 
Bashan unto Salecah.’ 

Saleeah was held by the Nabatzans under king 
Aretas (B.C. 9-A.D,. 40), whose coins have been 
found in the ruins. It was an important place in 
Roman times, and was specially sacred to Allat, 
the mother of the gods. It is identical with the 
present Salkhad—the Sarkhad of Abulfeda, who 
mentions its numerous vineyards, and the Selcath 
of William of Tyre, in whose day it was a strong 
fortress. The town occupies a commanding posi- 
tion a little south of the last spurs of Jebel Haurdn, 
at the point where the great eastern road, that led 
from Gadara to the Persian Gulf, entered the desert. 
In the town, now oceupied by Druses, there are 
many of the ancient houses—some almost perfect. 
The water-supply was, and still is, derived from 
rain water collected in reservoirs and cisterns. A 
conical voleanic hill rises to a height of over 300 ft. 
above the town, and in its crater stands the castle. 
It was built, or rebuilt, by the Romans, and must 
afterwards have been restored by the Arabs or the 
Seljik Turks, for at the time of the Crusades it 
was an important fortress, From it the old Roman 
road ean be seen running straight as an arrow over 
the plain towards Bosra and Gadara, and east- 
ward as it enters the desert on its way to the 
Persian Gulf (Porter, Giant Citiesof Bashan, p. 75; 
Heber-Percy, A Visit to Bashan and Argob). 

Ο. W. WILSON. 

SALEM (Ξάλημος, AV Salum), 1 Es 8!=Shallum, 
an ancestor of Ezra (cf. Ezr 77); called also SALE- 
MAS (2), 2 Es 1}, 


SALEM (ob, ὦ.6. Shalem ; Σαλήμ ; Salem).—1. A 
place of which Melchizedek was king (Gn 14%, 
He 72). It was, apparently, near a broad open 
valley (‘émek), called ‘the vale of Shaveh,’ or ‘ the 
king’s vale’ (Gn 14”), Various positions have 
been assigned to Salem. Josephus and the Jewish 
commentators identified the town with Jerusalem, 
and beHeved Salem to be the ancient name of that 
city (Jos. Ant. 1. x. 2, BJ Vi. x.; Onkelos and all 
the Targg.). This was also the opinion of the 
early Christians, for Jerome (Qu. in Gen.) writes 
of Melehizedek as ‘king of Salem, which was the 
old name of Jerusalem,’ and he alludes to the 
same belief in Ep. Ixxiil.ad Hv. §2. (Seealso Eus. 
Onom. ᾿Γερουσαλήμ). Jerome himself, however, iden- 
tified Salem with a place called Salumias, in the 
Jordan Valley, 8 miles south of Scythopolis, where 
the ruins of the palace of Melchizedek were shown 
(Ep, Ixxiii. ad Ev. §7; Onom.s. ‘Salem,’ ‘Aenon’), 
At this spot there is now an artificial mound (éeZ2), 
and on it the tomb of Sheikh Salim. In a frag- 
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ment preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Hv, ix. 22) the 
meeting of Abram and Melchizedek is said to have 
taken place in ‘Ar-Garizin, that is, Mt. Gerizim. 
This is probably a tradition derived from the belief, 
current in the times of Eusebins and Jerome, that 
Shechem was the Shalem (AV, RVm) of Gn 33!8 
(Onom. 8. ‘Salem,’ ‘Sichem’). This view was 
advocated by Dean Stanley (S. and P. 250). The 
Samaritan tradition places Salem at Salim, east of 
Nablus. Bochart (Phaleg ii.) and Ewald (Gesch. 
i. 410) supposed Salem to have been east of Jordan, 
between Damascus and Sodom. 

The most probable view is that Salem was 
Jerusalem. The arguments in its favour are :— 
that Jerus. is so called in Ps 76? (see below); that 
Salem as the residence of a priest-king must have 
been an important and well-known city, and that, 
if it be not Jerusalem, it is only once mentioned in 
the OT; the similarity of the names of the two 
kings Melchizedek and Adonizedek (Jos 10}, if 
this and not Adonibezek is the correct reading, see 
ADONIZEDEK); and the parallel drawn between 
Melchizedek and the king of the line of David 
ruling at Jerusalem (Ps 110%). In tle Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which are earlier than the con- 
quest of Palestine by Joshua, Jerusalem appears 
as Uru-salim, that is, according to Sayce [but 
this interpretation is extremely doubtful], the city 
of the god Salim, or god of peace. It may be 
added that Abram’s route on his return from 
Damascus to Hebron might well have passed 
through Jerus., and that the vale of Shaveh may 
have been the broad open head of the valley of 
Hinnom before it contracts and becomes a ravine 
(gat). See, further, Dillm. on Gn 14”; Sayce, 
HCM 295 ti., KHH 28; Hommel, A HT 201. 

2. (ἐν εἰρήνῃ 3 in pace) There is a general agree- 
ment that in Ps 76? ‘Salem’ is Jerusalem. Each 
of the two names Salem and Zion indicates Jeru- 
salem as the special seat of Divine worship, as 
Judah and Israel each stand for the whole nation 
in Ps 761 114?, 

3. The valley of Salem (τὸν αὐλῶνα Σαλήμ) is 
mentioned (Jth 45) as one of the places to which 
the people of Judea sent messengers on the ap- 
proach of Holofernes. Reland suggests (Pal. 
ν. 977) that the original Heb. reading was Ἤν 
obw> {Ξε εἰς αὐλῶνα εἰς Σαλήμ, ‘into the plain to 
Salem,’ that is, into the Jordan Valley (Αὐλών) to 
Salem), and that the Greek translators rendered 
withont the repeated els. The place was very pos- 
sibly that called Salumias by Jerome (see above), 
which was situated not far from the point at which 
the ancient road from Bethshean to Shechem left 
the plain of the Jordan and entered the hills. 

4, In Jer 4] [48] ὅ the LAX (B) reads Salem for 
Shiloh. This Salem, if the reading be correct, 
inust have been near Shechem, and possibly at 
Sdlim to the east of Nadlus. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SALEMAS (Salame, Salemas, AV Sadamias), 
9 Es 1}=Shallum, an ancestor of Ezra (cf. Ezr 7°); 
called also Salem, 1 Es 81, There is some doubt as 
to the nominative of this name in 2 Esdras. It 
occurs in the genitive, for which Dr. James reads in 
the text Saleme, with note ‘Salemz A.’ 


SALIM (Σαλείμ : Salim).—A town or village 
named (Jn 3°) to indicate the position of A¢non,— 
the ‘springs’ in which John was baptizing,—and, 
presumably, a well-known place. It was on the 
west side of Jordan (cf. Jn 3% with 1° and 10%), 
but its site has not yet been determined. Various 
identifications have been suggested. 

(1) Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. ‘ Ainon’) 
state that in their day Ainon was shown 8 miles 
south of Scythopolis, near Salim (Salumias), and 
the Jordan. This Salim is now, apparently, Tedd 
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Ridhghah (see SALEM), not far from which is a 
group of fine springs that answer well to the 
‘many waters’ of Ai‘non. It has been objected to 
this site that, as it was in Samaria, the Jews 
would not have gone to it to be baptized. But 
it is probable, from its position, that Salumias 
was in the district of Scythopolis—a town of 
Decapolis, with a large population of Jews noted 
for their strict perforniance of all religious observ- 
ances. See, further, Westcott on Jn 339, 

(2) Robinson (BAP iii. 333) and Conder (Tené- 
Work, 1. 91) have prepa Sdlim, east of Nablus ; 
but this place is 4 miles from the springs identified 
with Atnon, and separated from them by a range 
of hills. It is, too, in the heart of Samaria, and 
not far from Shechem. 

(3) Barclay (City of the Great King, 558-570) 
identifies Ainon with the copious springs in lV addy 
Férah, tothe N.E. of Jerusalem, and is of opinion 
that Salim was in the !Vddy Suleim near ‘Andta 
(Anathoth). 

(4) Biisching identifies Salim with ‘Ain Karim, 
the traditional birthplace of St. John. 

(5) Alford (Gr. Zest. Jn 37°) and Riehm (HIVS, 
s. ‘Salim’) suppose Salim and Ainon to be Shillim 
(LXX Σελεείμ) and Ain in the Negeb (Jos 1833), 
But these two places in the soutlernmost parts of 
Judah, as yet unidentified, seem to be too far 
removed from what is known of the scene of the 
Baptist’s labours. Cc. W. WILSON. 


SALIMOTH (B Σαλειμώθ, Α ᾿Ασσαλιμώθ, due to a 
wrong division of syllables in the names Βανί | 
ασξαλιμώθ, AV Assalimoth), 1Es 8, Called 
Shelomith, Ezr 810, 


SALLAI (‘bc).—1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family which settled at Jerusaleni after the 
Return, Neli 118 (ΣΞηλεῖ). 2. The name of a priestly 
family, Neh 12” (BN*A om., N° Σαλλαί), called 
in v.’ Sallu. 


SALLU.—1. The eponym of a Benjamite family 
which settled at Jerusalem after the Return, 
1Ch 97 (bd; B Σαλώμ, A Tard), Neh 117 (xy; 

Und, No 8 Σηλώμ). 2 The name of a priestly 
family, Neh 127 Gobo; BN*A oni, ἐξ 5. Zadoval), 
called in v.* Sallai. 


SALLUMUS (Σάλλουμος), 1 Es 
103" ; called Salum, 1 Es 5538, 


SALMA.—See SALMON. 


°5—Shallum, Ezr 


SALMAI (p>v).—The eponym of a family of 
Nethinim, Neh 7% (B Zadapel, A Σελμεί, ἐξ Σαμαεί), 
called in Ezr 2% Shamlai (Keré ‘nw ; Kethibh nv 
followed by AV text Shalmai; B Σαμαάν, A Σελαμί), 
and in 1 Es 5* SUBAI. 


SALMANASAR (Salmanasar).—2 Es 13“=SHAL- 
MANESER (which see). 


SALMON, or SALMA (toby Ru 4%, ποῦν Ru 4”, 
κοῦ 1 Ch Qt ds. 51.54 [XX Σαλμάν Ra B, 1 Ch QA ; 
Σαλμών Ru A, 1 Ch 2" B; Σαλωμών 1 Ch 24; N'Y 
Σαλμών with variant Σαλά (ἢ B Aeth.) in Lk 3”).— 
The father of Boaz and son of Nahshon of the 
tribe of Judah (Ru 439-31), and therefore in the 
direct line of the ancestry of our Lord (Mt 1%5, 
Lk 3%). If the Salma of 1Ch 2°! *4is the same 
person, he was the ‘father’ or ‘founder’ of Beth- 
lehem, but it is to be noticed that that Salma 15 
reckoned as one of the sons of Caleb the son of 
Hur.* From Mt 15 we learn that Salmon married 
Rahab. The Salma of 1 Ch 2% had many descend- 


* This cannot mean in any case that Salma was literally a 
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ants,—Bethlehem and the Netophathites, Atroth- 
beth-Joab, and half of the Manahathites, the Zor- 
ites,—but the text of the verse seems to have been 
corrupted. Some have wished to distinguish be- 
tween Salma and Salmon, in order to lengthen the 
genealogy, but it is scarcely to be conceived that a 
different person is intended in the two consecutive 
verses of Ruth (4721), As to the genealogy of 
Christ, Eusebius (HZ ii. 7) asserts quite distinct] 
that genealogical tables of various families, suc 
as that of David, were in existence up to the time 
of the Herods. That this is possible may be 
gathered from the care exercised at tlie tine of 
the return from the Babylonish captivity about 
noting those who ‘could not show their fathers’ 
houses, and their seed, whether they were of 
Israel’ (Ezr 290, cf. Neh 7°). 
H. A. REDPATH. 


SALMONE (Σαλμώνη ; Salmone).—The name of a 
promontory at the N.E. end of Crete, now Cape 
Sidero, on which stood a temple of Athene. The 
Alexandrian ship in which St. Paul sailed from 
Myra for Italy, after reaching Cnidus with difficulty, 
met the full force of the N.W. wind, and could not 
continue her voyage on the direct track, which 
passed close to the southern points of Morea. The 
captain, consequently, determined to alter her 
course and, when off (κατά) Salmone (Ac 27"), to 
work his way westward under the lee of Crete. 
The arguments in favour of a N.W. wind, and its 
influence on the course of the ship, are well stated 
by Smith of Jordanhill (Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, p. 35). C. W. WILSON. 


SALOAS (B Σάλθας, A Σαλόας, AV Talsas, from 
the Ald.), 1 Es 9**=Elasah, Ezr 1033, 


SALOM.—A Greek form (Ξαλώμ) of the name 
SHALLUM (05%). Its only application in EV is to 
Salom, the father of Hilkiah, Bar 17. 


SALOME (Σαλώμη).---Δ, The daughter of Herodias, 
Mt 1456. Mk 617-22; see H[eRop, vol. ii. pp. 355, 
360. 2. A woman present at the crucifixion, Mk 
15*, and afterwards a visitor at tlie sepulclire, 
Mk 163. The comparison of the former passage 
with Mt 27° leaves little doubt that she was 
also the wife of Zebedee, and, if so, she ficures 
in the incident of Mt 20°83, Nothing else is 
known of her, though there are many conjectures, 
of which the principal is that she was a sister of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. In support of that 
view may be cited a reading of the Peshitta version 
of Jn 195 (cf. also the Jerus. Syr. lectionary), and 
a presumptive unlikelihood, on account of the 
similarity of the names, that Mary the wife of 
Clopas was a sister of the mother of Jesus. James 
and Jolin would thus be the cousins of Jesus, and 
the silence of the NT as to so close a relationship 
becomes significant. ‘Many other women’ were 
present at the crucifixion, Mk 15"; and amongst 
these unnamed disciples inust probably be sought 
the sister of Mary, the identification with Salome 
being precarious .in the extreme, and sustained by 
no real evidence. See, further, art. Mary, vol. 
111. p. 278 f. KR. W. Moss. 


SALT (nbs, ἅλας, ads). — This mineral (sodium 
chloride) is in such general use as a condiment 
to food amongst all civilized nations that it has 
become a necessity ; and undoubtedly it is bene- 
ficial in the animal economy as an antiseptic, and 
a preventive to the development of intestinal 
worms. Even wild animals feel its necessity as 
well as domestic cattle; and it is well known that 
in former times when the bison roamed in immense 
herds over the plains of North America they made 


long journeys to the ‘salt-licks,’ or salinas, for | 


the purpose of licking the ground coated with this 
mineral. Salt of commerce is one of the most 
abundant of substances, and is found toa greater 
or less extent in nearly all countries, especially in 
England, Germany, Switzerland, and the Austrian 
Alps; in India, both in the salt range of the 
Punjab and in the great salt lake of Sambur in 
Rajputana; in China, and in N. America. In 
Europe and the British Isles its chief source is the 
Triassic formation. It is also the most abundant 
saline ingredient in the waters of the ocean * and 
of most salt lakes. On the coasts of Spain, Italy, 
and some other countries, salt of commerce is 
largely extracted from the oceanic waters by 
evaporation. Salt is found also in the waters of 
nearly all rivers. 

The chief source of salt in Palestine is, and 
always has been, the terraced hill, called Khashin 
Usdum, on the south-western shore of the Dead 
Sea (which see); and this trade is still carried on 
by the Arabs. Here a cliff of solid rock-salt from 
30 to 60 ft. high,t capped by white marl, extends 
for a distance of nearly 7 miles along the shore of 
the lake, and affords an inexhaustible supply ; 
while salt is also obtained from pits dug into the 
sand or slime of the shore, into which the waters of 
the Dead Sea are admitted and then allowed to 
evaporate. Theabundance of salt was of thegreatest 
nse to the Israelites, not only for domestic pur- 
poses, but for use in the sacrifices of the temple 
(Lv 2%, Ezr 6°, Mk 9%); and so Antiochus the 
Great, as a reward for the alliance of the Jews in 
his wars with Ptolemy Philopator, bestowed upon 
them gifts for their sacrifices, of wine, oil, and other 
articles, amongst which were 375 medimni of salt.t 
Ci. Ezk 47" (RVm), where, in the prophetic de- 
scription of the idcal future, after the Dead Sea 
as a whole has been sweetened, the marshes are 
still reserved for the production of salt. 

Salt trade was extensively carried on in ancient 
tines along the caravan routes in Syria, Palestine, 
and Northern Africa. One of the chief of these 
was the route from the ports of Phoenicia to the 
Persian Gulf through Palmyra. The Pheenicians 
manufactured salt by evaporation from sea-water, 
and used it for salting fish. 

Limblematie Uses of the Term. — Owing to its 
purifying, sustaining, and antiseptic qualities, 
5810 became an eniblem of fidelity and friendship 
amongst Eastern nations. To have ‘eaten of his 
salt,’ and thus partaken of his hospitality, was 
(and still is) regarded by the Arabs as a token or 
pledge of eternal amity. So in the Bible it is 
used as an emblem of the Covenant (‘a covenant 
of salt’) between J” and His people (Nu 18”, 
2Ch 13°), In memorable language our Lord 
applies the expression to [lis disciples: ‘ Ye are 
the salt of the earth’ (Mt δ᾽). Again He says: 
‘Salt is good; butii the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it?’ and He concludes 
with the injunction: ‘ Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another’ (Mix 9%). 

Exeess of saltness in the ground produces 
sterility ; hence a salt-land becomes emblematic of 
barrenness and desolation (Dt 29%, Jer 178, Zeph 
2); and a city when destroyed was sown with 
salt, in token that it was never again to be re- 
stored. Thus it happened in tlie case of Shechem 
when captured by Abimelech (Jg 95), 

E. HULL. 

SALT, CITY OF (nben vy).—This was one of 
the cities which fell to the lot of the tribe of 
Judah, and was situated in the wilderness of 


* In the proportion of 28 to 29 grammes per litre. 

+ Hull, Mount Seir, ch. xiv. p. 129; Lartet, Voyage d’Ex- 
ploration dela Mer Morte; Tristram, Land of Israel, $26, 

t Jos. Ant. xu. iii. 8. Revenue was raised by a tax on salt, 
the remission of which was offered the Jews by Demetrius 
kiug of Syria; ἴδ. XH ii. 3. 
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SALT SEA 


Beth-arabah (Jos 15%), It was also not far 
from En-gedi, the site of which we know ; hence 
it may be inferred to have oceupied some position 
on the western shore of the Dead Sea, between 
En-gedi and Khashm Usdum (the salt mountain. 
See art. SALT). E. HULL. 


SALT SEA.—See DEAD SEA. 


SALT, VALLEY OF (nbo3:).—The scene of 
memorable victories of David, or of Abishai his 
lieutenant, over the Edomites (28 8%, 1 Ch 18!%),* 
and at a later period of Amaziah over the same 
hereditary enemies of Judah (2 K 147, 2 Ch 25%), 
The position of this valley can scarcely be a matter 
for doubt, both on account of its historical associa- 
tions as related in the above passages, and from 
the position of the salt mountain, Khashm Usdum, 
which rises from the western shore of the Dead 
Sea. The accounts of the battles would lead to the 
inference that the position was some valley lying 
between Jerusalem and Edom of which Petra (Sela) 
was the capital; and the name indicates the prox- 
imity of either the salt mountain or the salt sea. 
Both the inferences are satisfied by identifying the 
Valley of Salt with the plain extending from the 
southern end of the Dead Sea to the foot of the clitis 
(the ascent of ‘Akrabbim), + which cross the valley 
from side to side and form the southern margin 
of the Ghor. This plain is of sufficient extent to 
be the battleground for large armies. See arts. 
ARABAH and DEAD SEA. E. HULL. 


SALTWORT (Job 30? RV).—See MALLOWwS. 


SALU (s15p).—The father of Zimri the Simeonite 
chief who was slain, along with the Midianitish 
woman, by Phinehas, Nu 254 (B Σαλμών, A Σαλώ, 
Luc. Σαλώμ), 1 Mac 9535 (Σαλώμ, hence AV Salom). 


SALUM (A Σαλούμ, Bom.), 1 Es 5% = Shallum, 
the head of a family of porters (cf. Ezr 2), Called 
Sallumus, 1 Es 9°, 


SALUTATION (NT ἀσπασμός : ‘salute’ in OT is 
expressed by 713 [lit. ‘ bless’] or otby> bxw [lit. ‘ask 
for the peace of’], in NT by ἀσπάζομαι [also tr. in 
AY ‘greet’]).—In the modern East some word or 
act of salutation accompanies all social intercourse, 
the phrases and gestures being modified according 
to the occasion and the relationship of the parties. 
It is against all the courtesies of Oriental life to 
deliver any message, ask information, or pass to 
any matter of business, without some form of salu- 
tation by which inquiry is made after each other’s 
welfare, and goodwill is expressed. Thusa traveller 
seeking direction from a peasant by the roadside 
must first hail him by expressing a wish that 
his toil may bring an ample reward. Similarly, 
a purchaser on entering a shop, before mentioning 
what he wants or engaging in the usual sword- 
play about the price, must salute the merchant 
with the wish that the day may prove one of bless- 
ing and profit. Itemoteness from cities and centres 
of civilization does not mean ignorance of such 
etiquette, as the Bedawin of the desert excel in 
this politeness. No inferiority of position is allowed 
to excuse the omission of such courtesy: the 
beggar at the door expects a salutation along 
with the copper or piece of bread, and, if refused 


* Both these passages, judging by the context, evidently refer 
to the same event, but in the former it is ‘ the Syrians’ who are 
vanquished, in the latter it is ‘the Edomites,.’ As it is extremely 
improbable that the Syrians should have been encountered at 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, we must suppose that 
the latter is the correct account, and that the former is an 
error due to transcription, (See Driver, Sam. 217 f.). 

t Akrabbims=‘ scorpions,’ which are found under the stones 
at this place. 
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charity, claims that he shall at least be dismissed 
with a recommendation to the Divine care. Some- 
thing of formal dignity mingles also with the 
daily salutations in the family. Some of the chief 
occasions of salutation are: the birth of a son, a 
marriage, the meeting of relatives away from 
home, the return of a friend from a journey, the 
appeals of the street beggar. Salutations are also 
offered to the host after partaking of refresh- 
ments, upon meeting a fellow-traveller on the 
road, and on visits of respect to ecclesiastical or 
government officials. 

Oriental! salutation, ancient and modern, owes 
much of its originating motive and distinctiveness 
of character to the following facts of Oriental 
life :— 

(1) The strong sense of personal dignity among 
Orientais.—In Job 29 there is an enumeration of 
the elements of Oriental greatness, and a deserip- 
tion of the happiness of the man who is met on 
every side by the reverence, obedience, and loving 
gratitude of those to whom he has been a bene- 
factor. The same sense of disnity implies a quick 
recognition of affront, and a strong feeling of 
indignation when the claim to respect is repudi- 
ated. Hence the complaint over the cessation of 
the wonted reverence in Job 30. The narrative in 
the Bk. of Esther turns upon the salutation that 
Mordecai refused to Haman. Christ’s Oriental 
hearers would be deeply stirred by the appeal of 
the alfronted guest (Lk 7#“*), and by the list of 
indignities heaped upon the neglected king (Mt 
2542-43), The ancient sculptures and paintings of 
Assyria and Egypt show the forms of prostration 
in which gods and kings were saluted and suppli- 
eated. Similar formalities are mentioned in the 
Bible as‘ being employed in ordinary social hfe 
(Gn 3217-2 325. 1S 25-31), The usual salute of 
reverence is that of standing erect. Thus children 
rise to salute their parents (Pr 3138), and in the 
village, when the men are gathered in a room on 
the oceasion of a marriage or funeral, it is customary 
for al] to rise and stand whenever a inember of the 
village or a visitor from the neighbourhood enters 
the room. There is a weird allusion to this 
custom in Is 14°, The most impressive form of 
salutation is to kneel, and clasp and kiss the feet. 
This is done when some favour is sought or 
influence solicited on behalf of oneself or a friend 
(2 K 45. When words fail, and there are no more 
tears to shed, this oratory of silent helplessness 
seems to say, ‘Cast me not away from thy pres- 
ence’ (Ps 51"). It is the power of weakness over 
strength through the confession of weakness. 

(2) The comfort derived from physical health, 
peace of mind, and family affection.—With Ori- 
entals the summit is always more pleasant than 
the ascent; work is undertaken in order to the 
attainment of rest rather than rest enjoyed in 
order to the renewal of labour. When anything 
urgent or important has to be done, the early 
morning is chosen, so that, if possible, rest of 
mind may be recovered before the evening (Gn 22°, 
Jer 7%), An Arabic proverb says, ‘It is better to 
have bad news in the morning than news of any 
kind in the evening.’ Hence a fulness of mean- 
ing, a sense of needed comfort, in the salutation of 
peace (05% shalém, εἰρήνη), implying both the safety 
of Divine protection and the restfulness of human 
friendship (Gn 26%) 4417, Ex 418. Nu 6%, Jg 18°, 
18 111 2972 258. 35 997, 1 Ch 1218, Mk δ. The ques- 
tion of giving and receiving this salutation of 
peace was one of grave importance to travellers 
meeting strangers on the road. If the strangers 
were enemies, they would also be aliens in religion, 
and unable to call down the blessing of their god 
upon those who were under the protection of 
another. Even at the present day, Moslems, Jews, 
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and Christians shrink from bestowing upon each 
other the salutation of peace. To the Moslem 
especially it seems heterodox to wish peace to the 
infidel, and an impertinence to be thus saluted by 
him. ‘These limitations are left behind in Mt δ, 
Hence the directness of the question, ‘ Art thou 
for us, or for our adversaries?’ (Jos 54%), and the 
anxious inquiry, ‘Is it perme 2? (2 IKK 9-22), Hence 
also the abhorrence of deceitful salutation (Ps 28°, 
Jer 64g", Ezk 13"), The ordinary hail of travellers 
on the road is the old formula mentioned in Ps 
11876, Mt 219 23%, ‘Blessed is he that cometh.’ 
Among relatives and familiar friends the form of 
salutation after an interval of separation is to kiss 
on both cheeks, or on each side of the neck. It is 
the kiss of brotherly love, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in Scripture (Gn 27” 291-18 3155 33%, Ex 
427, Ps 85; cf. Ro 1618, 1 Co 16%, 2 Co 13” ‘Salute 
one another with a holy kiss,’ similarly 1 Th 5° 
‘Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss,’ and 1 P 
514 © Salute one another with a kiss of love’). Inthe 
case of children saluting their parents, scholars their 
teachers, and servants their masters, the custom is 
to stand, and, bowing down, to kiss the hand. In 
Oriental letters the opening sentence frequently 
begins with the expression, ‘After kissing your 
hands,’ as a token of respect. This reverential 
salutation of kissing the hands is always given to 
priests, rabbis, and sheikhs of religion. It was the 
salutation claimed by the Pharisees (Mk 1938), 
Absalom changed the salutation of respect to that 
of equal friendship (28 15°-°). There prevails at 
the present time a compromise of courtesy by which 
one seizes the hand of a fricnd in order to give the 
kiss of veneration, but the other defeats the design 
by quickly withdrawing lis hand as soon as his 
fingers have been touched. See art. KIss. 

In Bible instances of salutation, where one 
person falls upon the neck of another, the Heb. 
word for ‘neck’ (1six gavudr) is used in the dual 
[probably not plural] as indicating the two sides 
that are kissed (Gn 2719 33! 454 46°, Ca 4°). 

In Oriental salutation great attention is paid to 
asking after each other’s health and general wel- 
fare, in the course of a call of courtesy or on an 
occasion of meeting. It is execedingly trying to 
a Western, who craves some exchange of thought, 
to have to answer these repeated inquiries after 
his health, more especially as every such inquiry 
begins another circulating decimal of devout 
commonplaces. It is owing to the prominence 
given to this matter that the visit of salutation in 
the Bible is often described as a health-inquiry 
(18 10? 17** 307 RV gives the more general ‘salute’ 
instead of ‘ask of welfare’ in 1 Ch 1819. The 
union of reverence and affection in salutation is 
exemplified in Ex 187, 1S 20%, 2S 14, The 
salutation of bowing and kissing was employed 
in the worship of Baal (Job 31°7, 1 K 1918). 

The injunction, ‘Salute no man by the way’ 
(2 K 4°, Lk 10%), referred to the inevitable delay 
imposed by common courtesy in asking and answer- 
ing formal inquiries as to health, family, ete. 
The special responsibility of one sent by another 
is recognized by the Orientals, and the messenger 
is saved from the charge of rudeness by a proverb 
which says, ‘The messenger las only to deliver his 
message.’ 

(3) Lhe deep-seated conviction that both blessing 
and cursing in salutation tend to work out their 
fulfiment.—It was of importance to give or to 
withhold the salutation of peace. The salutation 
at parting took the form of a benediction (Ru 1% %, 
15 20”, 25 19%), and consequently the same word 
might mean ‘rejoice’ or ‘farewell’ (Ph 44). This 
form of salutation is exemplified in rich fulness at 
the close of the Pauline Epistles. When Christ 


said that the ‘peace’ He gave was not after the | 
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custom of the world, He referred to the emptiness 
that had come to mark salutations that once 
expressed a precise meaning and a sincere desire 
(Lk 245°, Jn 147790!"). The disciples were told that 
when they went forth in His name, and invoked 
the Divine blessing on a house, and were refused 
admittance and hospitality, then the blessing 
returned to those who had uttered it. It was their 
introduction to what has since become a familiar 
law in the Christian service, that whatever is 
forfeited for the Lord is found in Him. 
G. M. MAcKIE. 

SALVATION, SAYIOUR.—The purpose of this 
art. is to give a general survey of the doctrine of 
salvation as developed within the period covered 
by the Biblical writings. Of necessity the subject 
stands in close relations witli otliers treated in the 
Dictionary, and the reader is therefore recom- 
mended to consult, in addition to special articles 
on such subjects as FAITH, MEDIATOR, REDEEMER, 
RANSOM, PAROUSIA, etc., the general articles on 
Gop, Houy SPIRIT, JESUS CHRIST, MESSIAH, 
KINGDOM OF GOD, and ESCHATOLOGY. It will be 
the aim of this article, as far as possible, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition, and, passing over points of 
detail, to confine itself to a hinl’s-eve view of the 
doctrine as a whiole. 


i. The Words. 
li, The Idea (in general). 
tii. History of the Idea. 
1. In the Old Testament. 
2. Between the Testaments. 
3. In the Teaching of Jesus. 
4, In the New Testament: (a) in general; (6) St. Paul ; 
(c) St. John. 
ἦγ. Systematic Statement. 
1, Nature of Salvation: (a) temporal and spiritual; 
(5) individual and social ; (c) present and future. 
2. Conditions of Salvation: (@) on the Divine side; 
(2) on the human side. 
3. Extent of Salvation: (a) in this life ; (δ) in the life to 
come ; (c) in the universe. 


i. THE Worpds.—‘ Salvation’ is in OT tr. of a 
number of words, the principal of which are; Ay, 
yw: or yor, niyvin [only Ps 68° RV ‘deliverances ’], 
mawn, from the stem yw (lit. ‘to be broad, spacious ’; 
only found in Niphal and Hiphil, the latter with the 
meaning ‘deliver’); in the NT it is tr. of σωτηρία, 
from σώζω ‘to save’ (less frequently of τὸ σωτήριον, 
neut. of the adj. σωτήριος ; e.g. Lk 2° 3°, Ac 28%, 
Eph 6"; cf. Tit 2" ἡ χάρις τοῦ θεοῦ σωτήριος, ‘the 
grace of God bringing salvation’). Other words 
translated ‘save’ in our VSS are in OT 7°n and 
moq (Piel and Hiphil of πὰ ‘to live,’ with the 
meaning ‘to keep living,’ ‘to save alive’; so Gn 
1912 1919457 [RV] 50™, Ex 11718, Ny 2233 3115, Dt 2016, 
Jos 218 6%, Jo 819 9114. 1 $274, 1 KK 185 20%, 9 Καὶ 74, 
Ezk 131% 1%, and esp. Ezk 818 18°’, where the reference 
is to escape from penalty through repentance) ; 
Soya (lit. ‘to snatch away,’ with meaning ‘deliver,’ 
by which it is usually rendered both in AY and 
RV; e.g. 18 12%! and often. The tr. ‘save’ occurs 
in AV only 28 19%). wbp (Piel of unused abn ‘to 
slip away,’ ‘to escape,’ with meaning ‘to let or 
cause to escape,’ hence ‘to deliver’; 18 194,258 
195, 1 Καὶ 113, Job 20°, Jer 485, and 28 19° RV, Jer 
51% 45); sav (lit. ‘to keep,’ ‘to preserve’; Job 2%, 
RV ‘spare’). In NT the word ‘save’ is usually the 
translation of céfw, but the compound διασώζω 15 
rendered ‘ save’ in three instances (Lk 7* RY, where 
AV renders ‘heal,’ Ac 27%, 1 P 3”, ef. Ac 3853 ‘to 
bring safe’; elsewhere ‘escape’ Ac 27" 281], or 
‘make whole’ Mt 1438), and the same is true in 
one case (2 P 2° AV) of φυλάσσω (lit. ‘to guard,’ 
‘to preserve,’ so RV). The phrase περιποίησις 
ψυχῆς in He 1039 is rendered ‘saving of the soul’ in 
both versions. 

‘Saviour’ is the tr. in OT of the Hiph. ptep. 
(wen) of yw (so Jg 839-15, Is 1059 43", and often); 
in NT and LAX of σωτήρ, from σώζω. 
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ii, THE IDEA. — The root idea in salvation is 
deliverance. In every case some danger or evil is 
presupposed, in rescue from which salvation con- 
sists. Since in primitive times one of the greatest 
dangers to be feared is defeat in battle, salvation 
is often used in OT in the sense of ‘ victory’ (e.g. 
Ex 15%, 18S 118 RV ‘deliverance,’ 19° RV ‘ vie- 
tory,’ Ps 205 RVm ‘victory’), and successful 
warriors are called ‘saviours’ (e.g. Jg 3°, Neh 
9°"), But this is only one modification of a much 
broader usage. Men are said to be saved from 
trouble (Ps 348, Is 33%, Jer 148 30’; cf. 1 5. 1019, Ps 
10738: 3°), enemies (2 S 318), violence (2 S 223, Ps 59? 
‘bloodthirsty men’), reproach (Ps 57°), exile (Ps 
1067, Jer 8010 4657, Zee 87), death (Ps 64, ef. v.5), sin 
(Ezk 36°, cf. Ps 1308, Mt 1"). Since all deliverance 
comes from God, He is frequently spoken of as 
‘Saviour’ (so esp. in Deutero-Isaiah 43%! 4515. 91 
4936 G0!6 638; but also Jer 148, Hos 134, 2 § 223, Ps 
1065), The name ‘Saviour’ is often applied to God 
in the Apocrypha (e.g. Ad. Est 153, Bar 4”, Jth 
911, Wis 16’, Sir 511, 1 Mac 439. cf. 3 Mae 6°: 55 716, 
Ps-Sol 37 85° 164 178). It is less frequent in NT, 
being found only in Lk 1”, 1 Ti 11 25 4", Tit 17 2", 
Jude 5, Elsewhere in NT the title is applied only 
to Jesus Christ (so Lk 2" and often). With the 
growth of the Messianie idea we find the tendency 
to use the words ‘save’ and ‘salvation’ in a 
technical theological sense of the deliverance to 
be brought in with the Messianic age (e.g. Jer 23°) 
or at the last day (Is 25°). This usage, which is 
common in the Apocalyptic literature (e.g. Enoch 
6215 99, Anoc. Bar 68%, 2 Es 8°; cf. Ps-Sol 10° 12°), 
reappears in ΝῚ in such passages as Mt 10” 24}8- 
and parall., Ro 117° 134, 1 Co 3, 2 Ti 415 RV, He 
928 ] P 15-910, The word is still used, however, 
in NT as in OT, in the wider sense of deliverance 
from trouble (so Ja 5 of the healing of the 510]ς, 
and often in the Gospels). With the deepening 
sense of moral evil, ‘salvation’ acquires a more 
profound ethical and spiritual meaning. It in- 
cludes deliverance from sin itself as well as from 
the various evils which are the consequence of sin, 
and so comes to stand, in the spiritual realm as 
well as in the temporal, for a present experience 
as well as for a future expectation. The growth of 
this deeper meaning will become apparent as we 
pass to a brief review of the history. 

11. HIstorRY OF THE IDEA.— 


The Sources.—in the present state of Biblical criticism, any 
attempt to trace the development of a theological conception 
must be provisional. As a part of general history, the history 
of doctrine is dependent for its sources upon the results reached 
in the wider discipline, and the uncertainty which still obtains 
ag to the date and authorship of many OT passages (e.g. Psalins) 
hinders the theologian in his attempt at constructive statement. 
On the other hand, the student of doctrine has an advantage 
over the general historian. For there is an inner logic of 
ideas which is quite independent of time and place, And it 
is often possible by the aid of this logic to trace the origin and 
development of conceptions, even where external evidence as 
to their history is lacking or uncertain. In the present article 
the general results of Biblieal criticism are presupposed. It is 
assumed that the idea of salvation has had a history, the broad 
outlines of which we can trace, and that the record of this 
history is preserved for us in the Biblical writings, which, 
together with the contemporaneous Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphical literature, constitute our sources. In what follows 
we shall give the different steps in the development of the idea 
in their natural order, even if the particular passages which 
illustrate a special usage be themselves of later or of uncertain 
date. 


1, In the Old Testament.—The most signal in- 
stance of the Divine salvation in tlie early history 
of Israel, and the one which made the deepest 
impression on the national memory, was the de- 
liverance from Egypt. The prophetie historian 
in the Pentateuch (J) relates with triumph how 
‘J” saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead 
upon the seashore’ (Ex 14%). The same glorious 
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In these passages we have the simplest meaning of 
‘salvation.’ It is deliverance from present danger 
or trouble, more especially from defeat in battle. 
J” isthe Saviour of Israel, because He is the one 
from whom such deliverance comes. ‘J” is my 
strength and my song,’ sings the author of the 
Song of Moses (Ex 15’), ‘and he is become my 
salvation.’ And the context makes clear the sense 
in which this salvation is to be understood. ‘J” is 
a man of war, J” is his name’ (v.%, ef. the title J” 
Sabaoth, ‘J"” of Hosts,’ i.e. according to what is 
probably the best interpretation, J” the God of the 
arinies of Israel). The use of ‘salvation’ in this 
sense of vietory in battle is frequent in the OT, 
esp. in the historical books. In the time of the 
judges J” raised up ‘saviours’ in the persons of 
Othniel (Jg 3°) and of Ehud (3%). He sent Gideon 
to save Israel (6™ 15, cf. vv.9% 37), and required him 
to reduce his force to 300 men, lest Israel should 
say, ‘mine own hand hath saved me’ (77). In 
the time of their distress at Aphek the people send 
in haste to fetch the ark from Shiloh, ‘ that it may 
come among us and save us out of the hand of 
our enemies’ (1 5 4°). With the growth of the 
national life the importance of such deliverance 
increases. J” made Saul to be king that he might 
save the people from the Philistines (1 5 91%), and 
the same is true of David after him (28 818 * By 
the hand of . . . David Iwillsave . .. Israel ont 
of the hand of the Philistines and out of the hand 
of all their enemies’; ef, also 2 K 14”). This 
view of J” as the Saviour of Israel in battle finds 
classic expression in the Deuteronomie code (Dt 
207-4); ‘And it shall be, when ye come nigh unto 
the battle, that the priest shall approach and speak 
unto the people, and shall say unto them, Hear, O 
Israel, ye draw nigh this day unto battle against 
your enemies: let not your heart faint ; fear not, 
nor tremble, neither be ye affrighted at them ; for 
J” your God is he that goeth with you, to fight for 
you against your enemies, tosave you. 

Side by side with this view of ‘salvation’ as 
victory in battle, goes the wider conception of it as 
deliverance from trouble. J” not only delivers His 
people from their enemies (2S 318), but from all 
their calamities and distresses (18 10”, cf. Ps 
107"), He saves the poor man who cries to Him 
out of all his troubles (Ps 348, cf. 37°). His salva- 
tion brings with it not merely deliverance, but 
security and prosperity. This close connexion 
with prosperity is elearly brought out in such a 
passage as Ps 118% ‘Save now, we beseech thee, 
OJ” OJ”... send now prosperity’ (cf. Ps 
106%: 5 *O visit me with thy salvation: that I may 
see the prosperity of thy chosen’). In more than 
one instance the Hebrew words usually translated 
‘salvation’ are rightly rendered in EV ‘ welfare’ 
(e.g. Job 30% aywr) or ‘safety’ (te. security, ci. 
Job 5% 4, Pr 11™ yes), Especially common is this 
connotation in connexion with the eschatological 
use of the word. Cf. Is 61% ‘I will greatly rejoice 
in J”, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for he 
hath clothed me with garments of salvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of righteousness.’ 
The salvation in which the redeemed Israel is here 
represented as rejoicing is the good time of safety 
and prosperity to be ushered in with the Messianie 
age. But this is already to anticipate the next 
meaning. ; 

Thus far we have considered salvation as 
deliverance from present evil. The conception 
is both temporal and material. But with the rise 
of Messianic prophecy * we note a new develop- 
ment. The conception of salvation is still more 


* The word ‘Messianic’ is here used in its broadest sense, to 
include the doctrine of a future Divine deliverance in ail its 
forms, whether or not it involves the belief in a Messianic king 


deliverance is celebrated in Ps 106 (cf. esp. vv.7® 1°). | of David's line. 
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or less external. It involves victory in battle, the 
defeat of enemies, and worldly prosperity. But 
this victory is not looked for in the present. 
There is a preceding judgment to take place, in 
which unfaithful Israel shall receive from J” the 
just recompense of her sins. Only after this 
impending judgment, and then only for the faith- 
ful remnant, will J” show Himself as Saviour. We 
have thus the beginnings of the use of the word in 
an eschatological sensc, as one of the features of 
the Messianic age. The prominence of the con- 
ception varies greatly in the different prophets. 
In some it is almost overshadowed by the message 
of doom. In others it is a hope which burns 
bright and clear. Often judginent and salvation 
go hand in hand, as in such a passage as Is 354 
‘Your God will come with vengeance. . . he 
will come and save you.’ The Messianic salvation 
is the theme of many of the Psalms (e.g. 53° ‘Oh 
that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! 
When God bringeth back the captivity of his 
eople, then let Jacob rejoice and let Israel 
be clad.’ Cf, 147 6939. 10647 1331), specially 
common is the use of the word in the eschato- 
logical sense in the later portions of Isaiah (e.g. 
25° 45% 17 4618 49% 25 516 561 617° 624). From the 
prophets it passes over into the Apocalyptic books 
(6.0. Ps-Sol 10° and often), and reappears in the 
N'T with deepened ethical and spiritual meaning. 


Looking more closely at the content of this future salvation, 
we find that it has many features in common with the salvation 
already experienced in the past. It is stilla time of victory 
over enemies, of worldly prosperity and joy. But there is a 
new element which enters into the conception through the 
experiences of the Exile. Whatever else the future salvation 
may bring with it, it involves restoration from captivity. 
Thus Jeremiah, looking forward to the day when God ‘will 
raise up unto David a righteous branch,’ who ‘shall reign as 
King and deal wisely and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the land,’ goes on to say that ‘in his days Judah shall be 
saved and Israel shall dwell safely. ... They shall no more 
say, As J” liveth, which brought up the children of Israel out 
of Egypt; but as J” liveth, which brought up and which led 
the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, and 
from all the countries whither I have driven them; and they 
shall dwell in their own land’ (Jer 235-8; ef. 307-9. 18 ‘ Behold, I 
will turn again the captivity of Jacob’s tents,’ 3111, and esp. 
4627 ‘Fear not thou, O Jacob my servant, neither be dismayed, 
O Israel. For, lo, I will save thee from afar, and thy seed from 
the land of their captivity ; and Jacob shall return, and shall be 
quiet and at ease, and none shall make him afraid’) So 
Ezekiel looks for a day when God shall save His distressed flock, 
and gather them under one shepherd, even His servant David 
(3422.23), And Zechariah confidently expects the time when 
God shall save His people ‘from the East country and from the 
West country,’ and shall ‘bring them, and they shall dwell in 
the midst of Jerusalem’ (87-8, cf. Is 6629), The return from 
captivity is the theme of the Psalmist’s prayer (10647, cf. 536); 
and in the little hymn which forms the appendix of Is 11 the 
returned exiles are represented as praising God for Elis deliver- 
enue, and drawing water witb joy out of the wells of salvation 


But the Jerusalem to which the exiles return is not to be in 
all respects the same as the old. We have emphasized the 
external features in the Messianic idea]. But we shall greatly 
misconceive the nature of Israel’s hope if we regard it as purely 
external. The revelation of God’s holiness had been too clearly 
apprehended by the prophets to make them content with any 
ideal which was not ethical. As the condition of enjoying the 
future salyation is repentance on Israel’s part (Is 119. 29), so it 
includes as one of its chief elements the righteousness of the 
nation (Jer 3151-34), The Messianic age is to be a time of 
justice and judgment and of the pure worship of God. When 
the Messiah comes, he will be not merely a faithful shepherd 
(Ezk 3423) but a just judge (Is 113-5), binding up the broken- 
hearted, setting at liberty the captives, righting the wronged 
(is 611), but at the same time punishing the guilty (Is 114 
612); in short, realizing the ethical ideal, the failure to attain 
whicb had been the cause of all Israel’s misfortunes. In the 
great eschatological passages in prophet and psalmist alike, sal- 
vation and righteousness go hand in hand (Is 45817 4613 515 
6110, cf. Ps 245 7115 1329. 16), 

Such being in general the nature of the Messianic salvation, 
how widely shall we conceive its extent? In many passages 
indeed the prophetic vision seems bounded by Israel. The old 
oppressors are to be destroyed in the great judgment of the 
Day of J” (Is 13. 34. 631-8, Ezk 38. 39, esp. 3921, Zeph 2415), or, 
if they survive at all, it is as captives, holding the same menial] 
position which they had once imposed upon Israel (Jl 38, cf, 
Is 615.6), Elsewbere, however, the propbetic horizon broadens, 
and we have the prediction of a day when the knowledge 


and service of J” shall be shared by those who hitherto have 
known Him not. Jerusalem is to be the scene not only of a 
universal dominion, but of a universal worship (Mie 41-4, ef. 
Is 224, Is G60, 6619-21, Pg 6831.32, Zoe $22.23 1416.17), Nay, the 
time is coming when the Divine worship shall not be confined 
to Jerusalem. The author of Is 19 associates Egypt and 
Assyria with Israel as worshippers of the one true God, ‘In 
that day shall there be an altar to J” in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thercof to J”. And it shall 
be for a sign and for a witness unto J” of hosts in the land of 
Egypt; for they shall cry unto J” because of the oppressors, 
and he shall send them a saviour and a defender, and he shall 
deliver them. And J” shall be known to Egypt, and the 
Egyptians shall know J” in that day’ (vv.19-21, cf, Zeph 3% 10, 
Ps 87). This conception of a salvation wider than Israel 
culminates in the great passage Is 495-8, Here we have the 
sublime conception of Israel not merely as the recipient but as 
the minister of the Divine salvation. ‘And now saith J” that 
formed me from the womb to be his servant to bring Jacob 
again to him and that Israel be gathcred unto him... yea, 
he saith, It is too light a thing that thou shouldst be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles 
that thou mayest be my salvatiou unto the end of the earth’ 
(cf. 15 4521-24 551-5), 


Two features of the prophetic teaching still 
necd special mention, as bearing on the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of salvation. The first is the 
growing transcendence of the conception; the 
second, the increasing stress laid upon the indi- 
vidual. 

In the earlier prophets the Messianic ideal is 
essentially earthly. Jcremiah, for example, looks 
for the re-establishment of tlle Davidic monarchy, 
and the restoration of conditions more glorious 
indeed, but essentially the same as those which 
preceded the Exile (Jer 23° 30° 33"), But with 
the lapse of time we note the tendency to magnify 
the contrast between the Messianic age and that 
which it sueceeds. The hope of Isaiah (ch. 11) of a 
renewed nature is taken up by his successors and 
developed with a great wealth of detail. In the 
Messianic age the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose (Is 351). ‘The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox’ (651). The voice of weeping 
shall no more be heard in Jerusalem (65). There 
shall be no more darkness or gloom, for the un- 
certain luminaries of earth shall be superseded by 
a Divine light (60 *°); the years of life shall be 
greatly extended (25°); and those Israelites who 
have passed away in the gloom and despair of the 
Exile shall rise from their graves to share with 
their brethren in the Messianic glory (26%, 
Dn 123), 


It is not always easy to tell how far the passages which speak 
of a renewed nature are to be taken literally, and how far they 
are merely symbolical of the great fertility and prosperity of 
the Messianic age. But, whatever may be true of individual 
cases, there can be no doubt that the passages cited prepared 
the way for that transcendent view of the future which is 
characteristic of many of the Apocalyptic books. The pro- 
phetic hope seemed too great to be realized under existing 
conditions, and hence could be ushered in only by a complete 
transformation of the present order of things. The clearest 
anticipation of this new point of view is given by the unknown 
author of the last chapters of Isaiah in his doctrine of new 
heavens and a new earth (6517, cf. 662°), Where such a view- 
point obtains, the Day of J” no longer has its significance, as in 
the older prophets, as ushering in a new stage of this world’s 
history. It marks the division between two worlds or ages, 
separating the present period of probation and distress from 
the final age of fruition and judgment which is to be the scene 
of Israel’s ‘everlasting salvation’ (15 4517, Cf. Dn 7/4; Targum 
on Gn 4918 (quoted by Cremer, s.v. σώζων : ‘My soul waiteth 
not for the salvation of Gideon the son of Joas, for that is 
temporal, nor for the salvation of Samson, for it is passing, 
but for the salvation of the Messiah, the son of David, which 
through thy word thou hast promised to bring to thy people, 
the sons of Israel, for this redemption my soul waiteth ; for thy 
redemption, O Jehovah, is an everlasting redemption’). 


The second feature which demands notice is the 
increasing stress laid upon the individual. In the 
earlier history of Israel the conception of salvation 
had been primarily national, but with the destruc- 


| tion of the nation the attention of the prophets 


was directed more and more from the people as a 
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whole to the units which composed it. Jeremiah, 
and still more Ezekiel, are the prophets of this 
growing individualism, which appears clearly in 
such passages as Jer 31°: °°, Ezk 18. No small 
part of Messiah’s work consists in righting the 
wrongs of the oppressed, and re-establishing the 
widow and the fatherless in the rights of which 
they have been defrauded (Ps 72* #8, [s 11% 4 6113), 
Under Him, as under a faithful shepherd, all those 
who have been faithful to J” during the period of 
Israel’s misfortunes shall be gathered together to 
form a new commonwealth in which righteousness 
shall be the controlling feature (Ezk 34, ef. Is 6021), 
This conception of God as the Saviour of the indi- 
vidual finds expression in the Wisdom literature 
(e.g. Job 5% 22° 267, Pr 2022), and in many of the 
Psalms, J” is the deliverer of the weak and the 
needy (1097, ef. 1877 72% 35), the Saviour of the 
meek (76° 1494, ef. Job 22%), and of all that put 
their trust in Him (86°, ef. 881). The poor man 
eried, and J” heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles (34°). He saves the upright (37° 40) 
and such as be of a contrite spirit (3444). He hears 
the cry of them that fear Him, and fulfils their 
desire (145%), Whatever may be the true inter- 

retation of many of the later Psalms, there can 

e no doubt that their tone was much influenced 
by this growing individualism. There is a sense 
of intimacy in relation to God, a confidence, a jo 
in trust in Him which can only be thus explained, 
Out of their own experiences in personal com- 
munion with God the writers have gained an 
insight into His tenderness and love which they 
transfer in thought to the nation. It is no 
accident that later ages have given an individual- 
istic interpretation to psalms whose reference is 
clearly national. And if we do right, with many 
recent interpreters, to understand the suffering 
servant of Deutero-Isaiah, of Israel the nation, it 
was surely through some personal experience of 
affliction gladly borne for another’s good that the 
prophet was raised to his sublime interpretation of 
the meaning of his people’s deeper sufferings. 

The crown of this individualism is reached in 
the doctrine of the resurrection, which unites in 
an unexpected way the conceptions of individual 
and of national salvation. In most of the OT, 
salvation is a conception which has meaning only 
for this life. There is indeed an existence after 
death, but it is gloomy and uneventful, without 
experience of God’s mercy and grace. ‘In death 
there is no remembrance of thee (God): in Sheol 
who shall give thee thanks?’ (Ps 65). This earth 
is the scene of God’s salvation, whether present or 
future ; and even the glories of the Messianic age 
unroll themselves upon this platform, and will be 
enjoyed by those only who may be alive when the 
promised deliverance comes. 

But with the growing sense of God’s greatness 
and power came the conception that even the 
realm of the dead was under His control, and that 
the righteous who had died in distress might still 
hope after death to see the salvation of God. This 
hope, which appears in sporadic utterances in the 
Psalms (e.g. 4915 7374-5), and finds classie expres- 
sion in Job 19-7 (Τ know that my vindicator 
liveth,’ etce.), culminates in the doctrine of indi- 
vidual resurrection, which meets us for the first 
time in Is 26", and is repeated in Dn 12}, 

But this growing individualism had a still more 
important consequence than in extending the 
range of the Divine salvation. It materially modi- 
fied the idea of its nature. The conception of sal- 
vation with which we have thus far been dealing 
is, for all its ethical features, more or less ex- 
ternal. Itis deliverance from the consequences of 
sin rather than from sin ztself. The prophets call 
upon men to repent and forsake their sins, that 
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they may become worthy to receive the promised 
salvation. But with the deepening moral sense 
there comes the insight that even for repentance 
itself Divine help is needed, and the ery arises to 
God for a deliverance which shall include not 
merely the consequences of sin, but the very sin 
which has caused them. This new insight finds 
expression in such a prayer as that of the 5lst 
Psalm: ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a firm spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from thy presence ; and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation ; and uphold me with a willing spirit’ 
(vv.-*), Here the salvation for which the 
Psalmist prays includes deliverance from sin as 
one of its elements (cf. Ps 13078 ‘O Israel, hope 
in J’; for with J” there is loving-kindness, and 
with him is plenteous redemption. And he shall 
redeem Israel from all his iniquities’; ef. Ps 398 
79°). It is the prophets of individualism, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, who give clearest expression to this 
idea of salvation as deliverance from sin. ‘ Be- 
hold, the days come, saith J”, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel. ... But 
this is the covenant which I will make. ... I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and in their 
heart will I write it; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know J”: for all men shall know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith J”; for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more’ (Jer 319!-"4, 
ef. 338). ‘And I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthi- 
ness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments, and do them... 
and I will save you from all your uncleannesses’ 
(Ezk 36%-%, οἵ, 37°). Tlere we have a conception 
of salvation which goes deeper than any external 
deliverance. The great prophet of the Exile 
carries on the same line of thought. To him 
the chief blessing of the Messianic age is the 
forgiveness of sins. It is not Israel whose right- 
eousness deserves the salvation of J”, but J” who 
goes out after His erring children, to forgive and 
redeem them for His name’s sake (Is 43**%:; ef. 
4.422 3322. 24 G48-9 651. 2, Zec 39.131). In such passages 
we have a direct preparation for the profound con- 
ception of the NT. 

2. Between the Testaments.—In the Apocalyptic 
and Pseudepigraphical literature of the Jews we 
find a further development of the tendencies 
already noted in the OT. Extending over a 
period of some three centuries, its earlier portion 
contemporaneous with the later parts of the OT, 
its later (e.g. ρος. Baruch, 2 Esdras) with the 
NT, it bridges the gap between the two in thought 
as well as in time. This is especially true in 
connexion with our doctrine. In not a few places 
indeed ‘salvation’ is still used in the sense of 
present deliverance (6.9. Jth 817, Ep. of Jer 36). 
In general, however, the use of the word is 
eschatological. The expected salvation is that 
of the Messianie age, which, with the lapse of 
time, is conceived of in more and more tran- 
scendent manner. Where the earlier conception 
of an earthly kingdom still survives, it is usually 
in the form of a millennium or preliminary period 
of blessedness, preceding the final triumph which 
takes place in the other world. Side by side with 
this growing transcendence we note a further 
development of individualism. Not only has the 
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doctrine of the resurrection become a faaniliar 
article of faith, but the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments is extended to the period immedi- 
ately after death. In some cases the hope of 
individual reward is associated with large ex- 
pectations of the triumph of Isracl, or extends 
even beyond this to take in the conversion of the 
Gentiles. In other cases (as in 2 Esdras) the 
writer despairs cven of the conversion of Israel, 
and is fain to console himself with the thought 
that the righteous at least, even if few in number, 
shall at the last receive a glorious reward. Amid 
such a wealth and variety of material, we must 
confine our quotations to afew typical passages, 
referring the reader for fuller information on 
points of detail to the books which deal specially 
with the subject (see Literature at end of article). 
In the Apocalyptic picture of the Messianic 
kingdom, the old and the new, the material and 
the spiritual, are blended in startling and un- 
expected combinations. Sometimes we seem to 
be breathing the atmosphere of the old prophets ; 
at others we are repelled by the artificiality and 
unreality of the conception. Thus in the earlicst 
portion of the Book of Enoch (1-36, dated by 
Charles B.c. 170) the picture of the future is 
crassly material. At the resurrection, the right- 
eous eat of the tree of life (25*°), and as a result 
enjoy patriarchal lives (69 255). The scene of the 
Messianic kingdom is a purified earth (1017 16%), 
with Jerusalem for its centre (25°). The blessings 
of the kingdom, in which the converted Gentiles 
share (1031), are of a sensuous nature. The powers 
of nature are increased indefinitely. Thus the 
righteous will beget 1000 children (1017) ; of all 
the seed that is sown each measure will bear 
10,000 grains, and each measure of olives will 
yield ten presses of oil (10°, cf. Apoc. Bar 295, 
and note of Charles, p. 54). The author of the 
Psalms of Solomon (B.C. 70-40), on the other hand, 
emphasizes the ethical features of the kingdom. 
He looks for a Messianic king of the hneage of 
David who shall break in pieces them that rule 
unjustly (174). He will be a righteous king, and 
taught of Ged (17%), pure from sin, so that he 
may rule a mighty people (17%). ‘He shall purge 
Jerusalem, and make it holy even as it was in the 
days of old’ (17%). ‘He shall not suffer iniquity 
to lodge in their midst; and none that knoweth 
wickedness shall dwell with them’ (17%). In both 
of these books the earth 1s the scene of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom and Jerusalem its centre. Else- 
where, however (e.g. Enoch 82-90. 91-104. 37-70, 
Assumption of Moses, Apoc. Baruch), we have a 
more transcendent view of the future. Thus the 
author of Enoch 82-50 sees a new Jerusalem 
taking the place of the old (90° 39) and becoming 
the centre of a new community in which all 
the members shall be transformed into the image 
of the righteous Messiah (90°). The author of 
Enoch 91-104 takes up the prophetic thought of a 
new heaven aud a new earth, but develops it on 
the former side only (91'*), It is not earth but 
heaven which is to be the abode of the redeemed 
(1043). ‘Be hopeful,’ he cries to his despondent 
readers, ‘for aforetime ye were put to shame 
through ills and affliction ; but soon ye will shine 
as the stars of heaven, ye will shine and ye will be 
seen, and the portals of heaven will be opened to 
you. ... Be hopeful and cast not away your hope; 
for ye will have great joy as the angels of heaven. 
. . » And now fear not, ye righteous, when ye see 
the sinners growing strong and prospering in their 
ways, and be not like unto them, and have no 
companionship with them, but keep afar from 
their violence ; for ye will become companions of 
the hosts of heaven’ (1047+ 4°). Here we have the 
sharpest possible contrast between this world and 


that which is to come. The salvation of which 
the writer speaks has become purely other- 
worldly. A similar view-point meets us in the 
Assumption of Moses (ef. esp. 1058) and in the 
Slavonic Enoch (Paradise as the abode of the 
righteous ; cf. 8. 9. 42% © 61° 6539), as well as in 
portions of the Apocalypse of Baruch (21% 44°15 
51° 85). 


The most striking example of this transcendent conception of 
salvation is found in the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch (37- 
70; Charles, B.¢. 94-64), In this remarkable writing, which in 
many respects anticipates most clearly the NT conception of 
the glorified Christ, the Messiah is conceived of as a strictly 
supernatural heing. Clothed with wisdom and righteousness, 
he sits on the throne of his glory (469) to judge all living beings, 
whether men or angels (494 612 654 62%), By the word of his 
mouth he slays the wicked (622), Heaven and earth are trans- 
formed (454% 5)and made fit for the dwelling of the redeemed 
community, whose members, clothed with life (6216), resplendent 
with light (897), with faces shining with joy (415), hecome 
angels in heaven (514), and dwell in closest comniunion with 
ΠΝ redeemer (6214), in the glory of his eternal kingdom 
492), 

This passage is specially interesting hecause it puts the 
Messianic Kingdom in the world to come. The author knows 
only one salvation, even the eternal salvation of the new world. 
In other books, however, we have a different conception. The 
Messiah’s Kingdoin, which is of temporary duration, belongs to 
this world, not to the next. Thus the author of Enoch 91-104 
looks for a millennial kingdom of three world-weeks preceding 
the transformation of nature which ushers in the new world 
(933-10), The same idea reappears in the Slavonic Enoch, 
Baruch, and 2 Esdras. For details sce MILLENNIUM, where 
references and quotations are given. Douhtless this idea was 
the result of a compromise between the earlier and simpler 
view of salvation which placed it upon this earth, and that 
later and more transcendent conception whose growth we have 
heen tracing. Whatever its origin, it was an idea which had 
wide currency, meeting us not only in Jewish but in early 
Christian literature as well, and heing represented, within the 
NT itself, hy the Millennium of the Apocalypse. 


Side by side with this growing transcendence we 
note a further development of the individualistic 
tendency. This appears most clearly in connexion 
with the life after death. The doctrine of the 
resurrection, which in Isaiah and Danicl is a rplied 
to some men only, is further extended. While 
the older sceptical tendency still survives in Sad- 
duceeism, the belief in a universal resurrection 
wins more and more adherents. With this change 
the character of the conception alters. Instead of 
exhausting its significance in connexion with the 
Messianic Kingdom as the means of entrance for 
the righteous upon joys which they could not 
otherwise enjoy, it becomes the channel of uni- 
versal retribution. As the righteous rise to be 
blessed, so the wicked are raised that they may 
receive the recompense of their sins (beginnings in 
Dn 12°; οἵ. also Enoch 22" 51+", Apoc. Bar 805: 
50. 51, 2 Es 7°37; yet note that in many places 
resurrection is still only of the righteous, 6.2. 
Enoch 90° 9110 923 100°, Ps-Sol 315 1.58. 15): ef. 
on this whole subject Wendt, Lehre Jesu, li. 
45-49), 

But the moralization of the life after death does 
not stop here. It extends also to the intermediate 
state. Little by little, Sheol loses its aspect of 
colourless monotony. It becomies the scene of 
preliminary rewards and punishments. It has its 
compartments where the wicked are kept separate 
from the righteous—the former in great pain, 
waiting the eternal judgment; the latter in a 
bright spot, where there is a spring of water 
(Enoch 22°-4; yet note that punishment is only 
for those who have died and been buried ‘ without 
inenrring judgment in their lifetime,’ ἢ. In the 
Similitudes the elect are represented as dwelling 
in the garden of life (61'*, cf. 70' 60° ‘the garden 
where the elect and righteous dwell, where my 
grandfather was taken up, the seventh from 
Adam’; 60% ‘the garden of the righteous’; 773 
‘the garden of righteousness’), This place of 
preliminary blessedness, at first tenanted only b 
Enoch and Elijah, afterwards by all the right- 
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eous (cf. 60°), develops into the Paradise of NT 
times; see PARADISE. Thus side by side with the 
preliminary blessedness of the millennial kingdom 
we have the righteous enjoying foretastes of sal- 
vation in the life immediately after death. 

The effect of this new view of the life after death 
was inevitably to diminish the relative import- 
ance of the tinal salvation. In those writings 
which, under Greek influence, developed the idea 
of immortality (7.e. Philo, Wisdom, 4 Maccabees), 
the doctrine of an intermediate state falls away 
altogether, and souls are represented as entering 
upon their final award at death (ef. Wis 3!-4 47-4, 
ef. v.44, 4 Mac 1316 52°18"). Even where this is not 
the case, as in Slavonie Enoch, we find the 
tendency more and more to spiritualize the earlier 
conceptions. Hesurrection is no longer a return 
to earthly conditions, but, as in 1 Corinthians, the 
putting on of a new organism fitted to the life of 
the heavenly kingdom (Enoch 22°"), Paradise is 
no longer the abode of the righteous in the inter- 
mediate state, from which they are raised to enter 
a higher state of blessedness, but the place of 
their eternal habitation (Apoc. Bar 514, 2 Es 852). 
Sheol is more and more identified with Gehenna 
as the place of final punishment of the wicked 
(Enoch 565 G38" 99" 1037, 2 Es 8), and loses its 
character as an intermediate abode of righteous 
and wicked alike. Thus more and more we note 
the tendeney, which can be paralleled in Christian 
history, to break down the middle wall between 
the intermediate and final states, and to make 
death the real dividing line in human destiny. 

A further evidence of the growing individualism 
is to be found in the definite abandonment, in 
certain quarters, of the hope of national restoration 
which had formed so prominent a feature of the 
prophetic anticipation. This appears most clearly 
in such late books as Apoc. Baruch and 2 Esdras.* 
In the earher literature the national ideal still 
survives, and in many passages (6.0. Ps-Sol 17) 
finds beautiful expression. Even the hope of 
Gentile participation in the promised salvation is 
not without its representation (e.g. Enoch 10?! 90%, 
Ps-Sol 17%-%), It could not be otherwise with a 

eople whose daily study had been the prophetie 
iterature. But as time goes on and the kingdom 
does not come, we find men more and more losing 
sight of the larger aspects of the Divine salvation, 
and concentrating their thoughts upon the fate of 
individuals. The present world is abandoned to 
hopeless corruption (ef. Apoc. Bar 15° 21), and the 
world to come belongs to tis righteous, and to them 
alone (cf. Apoe. Bar 15° 241-2, and esp. 2 Es 747-61), 
When the seer laments the sorrows of the wicked, 
and the small number of those who shall finally be 
saved, he is bidden to look away from them, and 
to consider the righteous, for whom alone God 
cares. ‘For I will rejoice over the few that shall 
be saved, inasmuch as these are they that have 
made my glory now to prevail, and of whom my 
name is named. And I will not grieve over the 
multitude of them that perish ; for these are they 
which are now like unto vapour and are become as 
flame and smoke; they are set on fire and burn 
hotly and are quenched’ (2 Es 780. 61 Charles’ tr. in 
Eschatology, Ὁ. 292). Here we have the individual- 
istie theodiey in its most extreme form. 

No doubt this growing individualism had its 
good side. Within the OT itself we have already 
seen how it deepened the moral insight, and 
heightened the sense of personal responsibility. 
We find in the period in question the same stress 

* It seems prohahle that both of these books in their present 
form are of composite authorship, the earlier portions, written 
hefore the destruction of Jerusalem, retaining the national 
Messianic hope, the later having definitely ahandoned it. For 


the evidence in detail see Charles’ edition of Baruch, and his 
Eschatology, p. 283 ff. 


on individual righteonsness. But, on the other 
hand, we note also the tendeney to coneeive the 
whole matter of salvation in a more or less 
external and legal way. Salvation is the reward 
which God has promised to those who faithfully 
keep His law. The more difficult the achievement 
the greater God’s delight in the result. This is 
specially apparent in the later books (ef. Apoe. 
Bar 517 ‘But those who have been saved by their 
works and to whom the law has been now a hope, 
and understanding an expectation, and wisdom a 
confidence, to them wonders will appear in their 
time’; 147, with Charles’ note; 2 Es 975 ‘And 
every one that shall be saved, and that shall be 
able to eseape by his works and by faith whereby 
ye have believed, shall be preserved from the said 
perils, and shall see my salvation in my land and 
within my borders: for I have sanctified them 
for me from the beginning’; ef. 7 8°). Here we 
find ourselves in that very atmosphere of work- 
righteousness whieh culminates in the Talmnd, 
and against which the Gospel came as a protest. 

Summing up the conceptions of salvation which 
we have met thus far, we find that they are four: 
(1) salvation in this life, in the sense of deliver- 
ance from present danger or trouble, especially 
from defeat in battle; (2) the salvation of the 
Messianic Kingdom, to be enjoyed by all the 
righteous who may be alive at the time, as well as 
by the risen saints; (3) salvation after death, in 
the sense of a preliminary foretaste, by the right- 
eous, of the enjoyment οἱ the age to come; (4) the 
final salvation of the heavenly world, when the 
present earth has been destroyed, and the period 
of corruption has come to an end. These different 
conceptions live on side by side, modifying one 
another in'various ways, shading off into one 
another by almost imperceptible degrees, the old 
not displaced by the new, but transformed by it, 
and that in such subtle and gradual ways that it 
is often impossible to trace the separate steps of 
the process. Into snch a world of thought, con- 
fused, changeful, yet rich with germs of fruitful 
and inspiring life, Jesus came with His Gospel of 
salvation. 

3. In the teaching of Jesus.—The word ‘salva- 
tion’ (σωτηρία) is only twice used by Jesus—once 
in the conversation with Zacchzus (Lk 1995 ‘ To-day 
is salvation come to this house’), and again in the 
interview with the woman of Samaria (Jn 422 ‘Sal- 
vation is from the Jews’). But the verb σώξειν 
occurs frequently in His teaching. Often it is used 
to denote physical healing (e.g. Mt 9”, Mk 34 5%4 
1052, Lk 609 845-59 1719 18%), Elsewhere it has a 
broader meaning. Not to mention the well-known 
passages in John (5*4 10° 12%”), He spoke of Himself 
as come ‘to seek and to save that which was lost’ 
(Lk 19:19, ef. Mt 184, Lk 956, both omitted by RV). 
Of the sinful woman who washed His feet in 
Simon’s house He declared that her faith had 
saved her (Lk 7°°), and in more than one passage 
concerning the future of His Kingdom He uses the 
word σώξω in the same eschatological sense with 
which we are already familiar (Mt 10°? 241% %, ef, 
Mk 131% 2%), Salvation is indeed only the reverse 
side of that Gospel of the Kingdom which was the 
burden of His preaching. The two ideas may be 
used interchangeably, as appears from such pas- 
sages as Mt 19% 25, Mk 10% 28, Lk 810-12 132-8, Τῇ, 
then, we would understand Jesus’ view of salva- 
tion, we must take our departure from His idea of 
the Kingdom. 


But here we find ourselves involved in difficulties growing 
out of the criticism of the sources. These centre mainly ahout 
two points—{1) the relation of Jesus’ teaching to that of His 
contemporaries ; (2) the relation of His teaching to that of His 
successors. 

(1) We have already noted the purely transcendent and 


' eschatological form which the idea of the Kingdom had assumed 
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in contemporary Judaism. The question arises how far Jesus 
felt Himself in sympathy with this view. There are passages 
in the Synoptics, especially in the so-called Apocalypse of Jesus 
(Mix 13 and parall.), which have marked points of resemblance 
to the contemporary Apocalypses. The Kingdom is spoken of 
as purely future—a miraculous state to be ushered in by the 
Parousia of Jesus, and involving a sudden and complete trans- 
formation of the present order of things (cf, Mik 898 91, Mt 1928, 
Lk 2085. 36), What shall we think of tliese passages? Do they 
represent the genuine teaching of Jesus? and if so, are we to 
think of Him, with many recent scholars, as holding a point of 
view essentially the same as that of His contemporaries? or, 
following Weiffenbach, Wendt, and others, are we to regard 
these apocalyptic elements as later additions, derived from 
Jewish or Jewish-Christian sources, and therefore to be disre- 
garded ? or, finally, is it possible, without recourse to the theory 
of interpolation, so to interpret Jesus’ eschatological teaching as 
to show its harmony with the deeper and more spiritual] views 
elsewhere expressed? This is one class of questions now being 
actively discussed, a full answer to which seems necessary before 
it is possible adequately to set forth Jesus’ doctrine of salvation. 

(2) The other class of questions leads us into the criticism of 
the Fourth Gospel. Here it is the absence of the idea of the 
Kingdom which is most striking. In place of the Kingdom, the 
great gift which Jesus brings is eternal life, which is repre- 
sented, not, as in the Synoptics, as a blessing to be enjoyed in 
the future (Mk 10629), but as a present possession (528 640. 47. 53), 
When we hear the Christ of the Fourth Gospel saying, *‘ He that 
believeth hath eternal life’ (647), we seem to be in a different 
world from that of the eschatological discourses of the Syn- 
optics. It is the world of a St. Paul, who says, ‘If any man is 
in Christ, he is a new creature’ (2 Co 517); of a St. John, who 
writes, ‘ Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God abideth in him and hein God’ (1Jn 415), Are we to believe 
that the same Christ spoke Mt 23 and Jn 14-16 ; and if go, how is 
their teaching to be reconciled? 

Fortunately, we are not shut up for our view of Jesus’ doctrine 
of salvation to the settlement of either of these disputed ques- 
tions. There are enough perfectly plain and undisputed pas- 
sages—apart from these—to give usa clear view of His central 
teaching. Possibly we may find, if we take our stand upon this 
more certain ground, that before we have finished we shall have 
gained light‘ which will help us in the solution of the more 
ditiicult problems, 


If we would understand our Lord’s doctrine of 
salvation in its epoch-making significance, we must 
eonsider its relation to the views of His contem- 
poraries. While it is true that Jesus fed His spirit 
upon the writings of the OT prophets, and drew 
thence many truths which His contemporaries had 
forgotten, it isno less true that He was also a man 
of His own time, and that His teaching was influ- 
enced, not merely negatively but positively, by the 
development whose main lines we have traced. We 
may illustrate this by a reference to the two points 
most prominent in the contemporary view of the 
kingdom—(a@) its transcendence, and (6) its indi- 
vidualism. 

(a) Weare often tempted, because of the familiar 
human features in Jesus’ teaching, to overlook its 
transcendent elements. Yet there can be no doubt 
that our Lord’s conception of the Kingdom is dis- 
tinctly supermundane. Whatever may be the 
origin of the phrase, ‘ Kinedom of heaven,’ found 
only in the first evangelist, it cannot be denied 
that the idea was characteristic of Jesus. The 
Kingdom of which He is the Messiah belongs to a 
different and higher order from that which at 
present obtains. Its blessings are not earthly but 
heavenly. The evidence for this may be found 
in all parts of His teaching (cf. His promise, to the 
persecuted disciples, of reward in heaven, Mt 513, 
οἵ, Lk 10° ‘rejoice that your naines are written 
in heaven’; the command to lay up treasures in 
heaven, Mt 6%, cf. Mt 197, Mk 1051, Lk 127! 164; 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, Lk 16!~"; the 
indifference which He showed Himself, and which 
He recommended to His disciples, with reference 
to this world’s goods, Mt 6°; the answer to the 
Sadducees about the resurrection, Lk 20%-%%; the 
answer to Pilate, Jn 1839 ‘My Kingdom is not of 
this world’; as well as such distinctly eschato- 
logieal passages as Mt 24°° 26%), In view of such 
utterances, sharply contrasting the Kingdom, as 
belonging to the heavenly world, with all that is 
earthly, there ean be no doubt that Jesus’ con- 


ception stood in many respects closer to the tran- | 


scendent views of His contemporaries than to the 
more earthly ideals of the earlier prophets. 

And yet it is at this very point that the origin- 
ality of Jesus’ teaching is most clearly ayparent. 
To the Jews of His day the transcendence of the 
Kingdom meant its removal from all contact with 
present life. Just because their ideal was essenti- 
ally worldly, involving the hope of earthly triumph 
and prosperity, did they despair of its realization 
under existing conditions, and refer it wholly to 
the future. To Jesus, on the other hand, the 
Kingdom was in a true sense present already (Mt 
125, Lk 11", ef. Lk 108, and comments of Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Theol. 1. pp. 217, 218; Lk 1750. 2 
‘The Kinedom of God is within you,’ or, ‘in your 
midst’; also the references to those who are already 
in the Kingdom, Mt 11), ef. Lk 77%, Mik 10}, ef. Lk 
1816.17, Mt 233%, and esp. the parables of the King- 
dom which represent it as a growth from small 
beginnings—so the sower, tares, mustard seed, 
leaven [Mt 13 and parall.], and esp. the seed grow- 
ing secretly, Mk 4529, Its transeendence is the 
transcendence of a higher spiritual order (Holtz- 
mann, ἐ.6. p. 190), which, so far from being incon- 
sistent with earthly conditions, is destined to be 
realized in and through them. Thus Jesus in- 
structs His disciples to pray for the doing of God’s 
will on carth as itis in heaven (Mt 619), and declares 
that wherever men show the qualities and practise 
the traits which are characteristic of the heavenly 
world, there the Kingdom is present in germ (com- 
pare Mk 104 with Mt 189). 

The explanation of this change is to be found 
in Jesus’ view of God. At no point had contem- 
porary Judaism departed further from the doc- 
trine of the OT. The idea of J” as a living 
God, actively interested in lnman affairs, had 
given place to a conception purely transcendent. 
God was thought of asa being remote, inaccessible, 
mysterious, living in a distant and heavenly world, 
to be approached only through the mediation of the 
ceremonial law. In place of this purely transcen- 
dent being, Jesus proclaimed a loving Father, pro- 
foundly concerned in all that aifects His children, 
watching their atfairs with a tender interest, in- 
finitely wise and great indecd, yet infinitely conde- 
scending, more ready to give good gifts than earthly 
fathers to their children (Mt 711), having a care for 
His universe so minute and detailed that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without His notice 
(Mt 10°). To Jesus, as to His contemporaries, 
God was supremely holy; but, unlike them, He 
did not hesitate to proclaim this holy God as the 
model for men’s imitation (Mt 5). To Him this 
world was God’s world, and henee, in spite of all its 
sin and misery, adapted to be the scene of the 
realization of His heavenly kingdom. It is in 
view of such conceptions of the relation of God 
and man that we must understand Jesus’ teaching 
coneerning salvation. 

To be saved, according to our Lord, means simply 
to enter upon a life fitted to the children of such 
a Father—a life whose marks are righteousness, 
brotherly love, and, above all, trustful dependence 
upon God; a life only fully to be realized in the 
future, when the redeemed shall be released from 
earthly limitations, and enter the new conditions 
of the resurreetion life (Lk 20*-*), yet in a true 
sense possible even now for all those who, like 
Him, have learned to know God as their Father, 
and, through the life of self-denying service, have 
entered upon a blessedness which no earthly trial 
or misfortune ean disturb. 

So we find Jesus speaking of salvation as a 
present experience. ‘’o the sinful woman in the 
house of Simon He declares that her faith hath 
saved her, and bids her go in peace (Lk 7°). To 
Zaccheus He says that this day is salvation come 
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to his house (LK 19°). Even in the midst of this 
resent life, with its sorrows and persecutions, the 
children of the Kingdom are constantly receiving 
good gifts from their heavenly Father (Mt 7). 
However much they may have given up they 
receive an hundredfold more (Mk 10”). Through 
prayer they enter into daily communion with God, 
and receive the strength and help they need. 
They have the assurance that no evil can befall 
them when they put their trust in Him (Mt 6*!-*), 
For the earthly fellowship which they have sacri- 
ficed they receive a spiritual fellowship which is 
far more satisfying (Mk 1039 3%), From the boad- 
age of the ceremonial law, with its intolerable 

oke, they have entered upon the service of a 

Laster whose burden is light (Mt 1189), In the 
healing of the sick, and especially in the casting 
out of demons, whichis a mark of their Master’s 
ministry, they see the breaking down of Satan’s 
kingdom, and the beginnings, even on earth, of the 
era of blessedness which 1s characteristic of the 
Kingdom of God (Lk 1139 1018), 


It is in view of such a conception that we must understand 
Jesus’ teaching in the eschatological discourses. Whatever may 
be our solution of the critica] difficulties involved (for a full 
discussion see ParousiA), We may without hesitation reject the 
view of those who see in Jesus’ teaching simply the echo of the 
ideas of contemporary Judaism. Our Lord’s view of the King- 
dom is so far eschatological that the complete fulfilment of 
the ideal wbich He preaches belongs to the future. But the 
idea] itself, as essentially moral and spiritual, has a present as 
well as a future application. To Jesus the hope of the Parousia 
meant the introduction of no new kind of salvation, but only 
the complete victory of the principles which He had illustrated 
in His own life, and whose embodiment, imperfect and yet real, 
in the little band of men whom He had gathered about Him, 
constituted the beginning of His Kingdom. It is indeed in its 
combination of present and future elements that the originality 
of Jesus’ doctrine of salvation consists. Wendt has well ex- 
pressed this in his Teaching of Jesus when he says that ‘the 
epoch-making advance made by Jesus in His idea of salvation 
beyond that of the Psalmists and Prophets, as well as of the 
Jews of His time, consisted in the fact tbat He not only con- 
ceived the supreme ideal of salvation as purely supermundane 
and supersensuous,—a heavenly, not an earthly ideal,—but also 
that because of this determination of the ideal He gained a 
new view of the present world and of the eartbly life—a view 
according to which it is possible for the devout to have even 
here and now, not merely a certain hope of salvation in the 
future, but also genuine experiences of salvation in the present’ 
(ii. p. 187, Eng. tr., which, however, gives an inadequate render- 
ing of the original, i, p. 241; cf. the whole passage). 

In view of such considerations, the Jobannine conception of 
eternal life as a present possession seems no longer foreign to 
Jesus’ teaching. Whatever may be the ultimate decision of 
criticism as to tbe origin of the discourses in which the phrase 
occurs, there can be no doubt that the idea is one which accords 
well with what we learn from other sources cf our Lord's 
doctrine of salvation. Wendt argues strongly for its genuine- 
ness on the ground that it is needed to account for the 
presence of similar ideas in the apostolic age (Lehre Jesu, ii. 
p. 198). But, even apart from this, some such conception seems 
required from what we know of Jesus Himself. Holtzmann is 
certainly not a critic who can be charged with any leaning to 
conservative views. Yet, speaking of the Synoptic teaching 
concerning eternal life ‘as gift and good of the future age,’ he 
writes (Neutest. Theol. i. 222): ‘Yet it (@.e. eternal life) is not 
thought of as a merely formal definition which can be filled up 
with any content which the imagination may choose to give it. 
On the contrary, it is a possession of the present, already well 
known, which has been projected into the future. The highest 
and most intense feeling of existence—a feeling of incompar- 
able power and ricbness of content (unvergleichlich kraft-und 
gehattvolles Daseinsgefihl) without the slightest trace of 
twilight or mortality, of dull, hollow finiteness,—this is Jesus’ 
conception of life and blessedness. Such a thought could be 
entertained only by one who Himself possessed the thing. In 
this sense He must have already borne the Kingdom of God as 
an inner good within Himself, must have known it as already 
present on the ground of His own experience. And not only 
so; but wherever Ilis Gospel is preached in the world, wherever 
the Spirit of God is manifest either in miraculous power or in 
the hearts of mien, Wherever, in the sense of the parables, seeds 
spring up and fruits ripen, there also—with the righteousness 
which makes out the content of the Kingdom—the Kingdom 
itself is already present.’ 


(6) But we shall not fully understand the origin- 
ality of Jesus’ doctrine of salvation until we have 
considered it at the other point where it is niost 


studied the growth of the individualistic tendency in 
the later Judaism, and seen its effects in subordinat- 
ing the conception of national to that of individual 
righteousness, and in extending the doctrine of 
retribution from this life to that after death. 
Here, too, we find points of contact in Jesus’ 
teaching. He also insists strongly upon the 
necessity of individual righteousness. Most of 
His time is spent in dealing with individual men, 
and the conditions which He lays down for en- 
trance to His Kingdom are such that each man 
must fulfil them for himself. So in His view of 
the life after death Jesus accepts the results of 
the intermediate development. Sheol has alto- 
gether lost its character of colourless monotony. 
Death involves no interruption in the communion 
of the individual with God. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are even now enjoying a resurrection life 
with God (Lk 2057. 88), Lazarus passes at once from 
this world into Abraham’s bosom (Lk 162") ; and to 
the dying thief on the cross the promise is made 
that this day he shall be with his Master in 
Paradise (Lk 23%). 

And yet it is just in His dealing with individual 
men that the contrast of Jesus’ view of salvation 
to that of His contemporaries is most apparent. ‘To 
the Pharisees of His day salvation was the reward 
of righteousness. And the righteous man was he 
who perfectly conformed his life to the require- 
ments of the ceremonial law. It is difficult for us 
to appreciate the nature of these demands not only 
upon a man’s good-will, but upon his time and upon 
his means. As Holtzmann has well shown (Z.c. 1. 
132 {f.), it was impossible for a man of modcrate 
means to be righteous in the full legal sense, with- 
out sacrificing all hope of worldly prosperity. A 
rich man might indeed keep the law. A few less 
blessed with this world’s goods—the so-called ‘ poor’ 
of the later Jewish literature—had the courage to 
make the needed sacrifice. For the most part men 
felt the burden too heavy, and were content to live 
as they could, without part in the hopes and ideals 
of their religious teachers, despised by them as 
sinners and outcasts, without share in the Divine 
favour or interest in the Divine salvation. (Cf. 
Jn 7* “ This multitude which knoweth not the law 
are accursed,’ and especially 2 Es 751-52: 59-61), 

It was exactly to this company of outcasts, the 
poor and despised in Israel, that Jesus directed His 
preaching (Lk 418: 19, Mt 115, Lk 7”; ef. the beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, Mt 5°" and 
parall. Lk 67%). He said of Himself that He 
was come to seck and to save the lost (Lk 19"), 
He called sinners to repentance (Mk 2”, Mt 9, 
Lk 5*). He declared that there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no repent- 
ance (Lk 157-1), He ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners (Mk 2'*), and declared to the self- 
righteous Pharisees that the publicans and harlots 
were entering into the Kingdom of heaven before 
them (Mt 215). He swept away the burdensome 
requirements of tle ceremonial law, and invited 
men to the service of a Master whose yoke was 
easy and whose burden was light (Mt 11°"). He 
made the conditions of entrance to His kingdom 
humility, trustfulness, the childlike spirit (Mt 5° 
183-4), In place of a God who cared only for a 
spiritual aristocracy, whose pleasure it was to 
make hard conditions that He might increase the 
value of the few who were saved (2 Es 759. ®), He 
proclaimed a compassionate and loving Father, 
willing to receive back the returning prodigal 
upon the first evidence of repentance (Lk 15”). 
He revived the forgotten prophetic doctrine of the 
Divine forgiveness, and made the chief blessing 


natural to compare it with that of His contem- | of His Kingdom to consist in the remission of sing 
poraries, 7.¢. its individualism. We have already ! (Mt 267, οἱ. Mk 2”). 
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This is the explanation of the universalism of 
Jesus. A Gaspal for the sinful knows no race 
limitations. A Messiah who felt Himself specially 
sent to the lost sheep of the house of Isracl (Mt 
15%), Jew though He might be, could not turn 
away from humble penitence, wherever found. 
The Samaritan (Jn 47, Lk 1716; cf. 10%), the Syro- 
pheenician (Mk 735), even the Roman (Mt 819), shared 
His blessing and His praise. The teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel concerning the other sheep not of 
the Jewish fold (10), and the hour when men shall 
no longer worship the Father either in Jerusalem 
or on Mt. Gerizim (451), is the legitimate outcome 
of the principles on which Jesus regularly acted. 
The Messiah of the Jews showed Himself to be in 
very truth the Saviour of the world. 

There is still another point in which the teaching 
of Jesus differs radically from that of His contem- 
poraries: this is in the emphasis He lays on 
the principle of service. Here the individualism 
of which we have spoken receives its needed com- 
plement. Men are saved one by one, each for 
himself; but they are saved that they may serve. 
As members of the Kingdom, it is their duty and 
their privilege to minister to one another’s needs, 
Freely forgiven by the heavenly lather, they also 
are to forgive one another (Mt 187%). He that 
would be greatest in the Kingdom of Christ must 
show himself servant of all (Lk 22%, cf. Jn 1314). 
He that would save his life must be willing to lose 
it (Mt 16%, Mk 8%, Lk 9%; cf. 17%). We unduly 
Iimit this sentence if we understand it simply of 
the conditions of entrance to the Kingdom. It 
expresses the law of the Kingdom all the way 
through, the law, namely, of self-realization through 
self-sacrifice. 

In this connexion we find our Lord reviving another 
forgotten OT truth. When the great prophet of the 
Exile first proclaimed the doctrine of salvation 
through the vicarious sacrifice of the good, he found 
few hearers (cf. Is 53! ‘Who hath believed our 
report ?’), The connexion of salvation with pro- 
sperity had been too long and too close to make 
the new teaching intelligible. In the succeeding 
centuries it fell altogether into the background. 
Our Lord reasserts it, and applies it to Himself. 
He compares Himself to the good shepherd who 
lays down his life for the sheep (Jn 10"). He de- 
clares that He is come to give His life a ransom 
for many (Mk 10"), 116 compares Ilis death to 
a covenant sacrifice, sealing the new relationship 
between His disciples and God (Mt 26°). The 
crucifixion and rejection which seemed to His 
disciples to mark the failure of His mission had 
no such meaning to Him. They were but a 
necessary step in His redeeming work. The re- 
proachful word of His enemies had a deeper 
meaning than they knew. He saved others; 
Himself He could not save (Mt 27%, Lk 23°, Mk 
15”), And the principles which He applies to 
Hiinself He extends also to His disciples. Look- 
ing forward to their approaching persecutions, He 
bids them not be dismayed, since if they would 
enter into His glory they must drink His cup (Mt 
207, οἵ, 5"), Thus suffering and death, which 
in earlier times liad seemed the direct opposite of 
salvation, are shown by our Lord to have a neces- 
sary part to play in bringing it about. 

Summing up our Lord’s teaching concerning sal- 
vation, we may say that it is deliverance from sin 
through entrance upon a new Divine life. The 
marks of this life are humility, brotherly service, 
and filial dependence upon God. In the practice 
of these traits consists the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and in their experience its blessedness. 
This new Divine life, which is mediated not merely 
by the teaching and example of Christ but by His 


sufierings and death, begins here, continues un- | 


broken in the life after death, and will be finally 
consummated at the Parousia, when the principles 
of Christ shall be everywhere accepted, and the 
will of God be done on earth even as it is done in 
heaven. 

4, Inthe New Testament.—The salvation brought 
by Jesus is the theme of the entire apostolic age. 
Wherever we turn in the NT, whether it be Acts, 
Hebrews, St. Paul or St. John, we are conscious 
of a note of confidence and triumph, as of men 
possessing a supreme good, in which they not only 
themselves rejoice, but which they are anxious to 
share with others. More significant than any 
change in doctrine is this consciousness of salva- 
tion as a glorious fact, dominating and transform- 
ing life. None the less is it true that on this 
common basis we note differences of conception. 
Not all the disciples grasped the teaching of Jesus 
with equal clearness. In not a few parts of the 
NT we find survivals of earlier Jewish ideas and 
sympathies (e.g. Ac 1°, Rev 7*8 etc.). So the de- 
gree of theological development varies greatly (cf. 
the speeches in Acts with Romans). Under the 
circumstances there is need of discrimination. We 
shall begin our treatment with a brief survey of the 
common features of tlhe apostolic teaching, and 
then pass on to describe the more distinctly theo- 
logical views of St. Paul and St. John. 

(a) In general.—The central theme of the apos- 
tolic preaching is the proclamation of Jesus as 
Saviour. Cf. Ac 5% ©The God of our fathers 
raised np Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a 
tree. Him did God exalt to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance to Israel, and remis- 
sion of sins’ (cf. Mt 1531, Jn 817, Ac 2?! 412 1323 1511, 
Eph (69, Pa 89. ΤΙ 1°, Tit Τὸ Θ15. 585. Ὁ P 1321 oe 
a 18, 1 Jn 444, He 2" Jesus as author of salvation). 
‘Salvation’ has become a technical term which 
sums up all the blessings brought by the Gospel 
(cf. Eph 1 ‘the Gospel of your salvation’; 1 Co 
1512 ‘the Gospel ... by which ye are saved’; 
Ac 13" ‘the word of this salvation’; cf. v.47 1617 
‘the way of salvation’; 2878, Ro 115 ‘the power of 
God unto salvation’; 10!° ‘confession unto salva- 
tion’; 114%, 2Co 1710 ‘repentance unto salvation’ : 
2 Ti 34 ‘able to make wise unto salvation’; He 6° 
‘things that accompany salvation’; Jude? ‘our 
common salvation’; Tit 2" ‘the grace of God, 
bringing salvation’; cf. 1 Ti 24 “God... who 
would have all men to be saved, and come to a 
knowledge of the truth’). In contrast to all pre- 
vious deliverances of God (He 1}- ἢ, the fulfilment 
of that for which the OT prophets looked (1 P 1!-™), 
the earnest of the age which 1s even now at the 
door (Ac 9190. 17 the pouring out of the Spirit as ful- 
filment of the prophecy of Joel), is the great de- 
liverance which God has wrought through His Son. 
Jesus is not only Saviour ; He is the only Saviour. 
The stone which the builders set at nought has 
been made head of the corner (Ac 4"). ‘And in 
none other is there salvation; for neither is there 
any other name under heaven that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved’ (Ac 4}%). 

In strict conformity with the teaching of Jesus, 
salvation is represented primarily as deliverance 
from sin. Our Lord is called /esws because He 
‘shall save his people from their sins’ (Mt 1°). 
He ‘came into the world to save sinners’ (1 Ti 115). 
The blessings of His kingdom are repentance (Ac 
511 1118, ef. 2071) and remission of sins (Ac 2°, ef. 
319 531 10% 1538. 9618, and esp. 3°° ‘ Unto yon first 
God, having raised up his Servant, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
your iniquities’). So the Apocalypse begins with 
a song of praise ‘unto him that loveth us, and 
loosed us from our sins by his blood’ (15), As 
death is the consequence and penalty of sin, sal- | 
vation is at the same time deliverance from death 
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(He δῖ, ef. 24, Ja 5%, ef. 413 ‘he who 15 able to save 
and to destroy’; 2 Ti 119 ‘our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who abolished death, and brought life and incor- 
ruption to light through the Gospel’), and from 
the wrath of God, of which death is the judicial 
consequence (cf. Ro 5° with 153. More particularly 
with reference to the individual, in contrast to the 
eosmie salvation tauglit by St. Paul (Ro 874), it is 
ealled salvation of the soul (1P 1%, Ja 13, He 
10), In its wider relations it is a salvation of 
the world (Jn 3”, 1 Jn 413). 

Common also to the entire NT is the stress laid 
upon the sufferings and death of Christ as mediat- 
ing salvation. The cross which had been such a 
staggering blow to the disciples’ faith at the first 
(Lk 24°), and which still remained a stumbling- 
block to Jews and foolishness to Greeks (1 Co 155), 
is now seen to have a necessary part to play in 
Christ’s saving work (He 29% 5%* 122, 1 Co 18, 
1P 11:8. 19. Rev 15, Ac 9538 2078, Lk 24°), and is inter- 
preted in the light of Is 53 (Ac 8, 1 P 27-74, Cf, 
also the title ‘lamb’ in Rev 5&9 179-10) as the ful- 
filment of prophecy (Lk 2477, Ac 3!8, 1 Co 15%), As 
a result of this new view of Christ’s death, we find 
the NT writers without exception rising to a new 
conception of the meaning of suffering (Ac 5” 96, 
2Co 15. Ph I 4, He 5? 13°, 1 ὃ}: Ja 15. Kev 7), 
and applying to their own experiences of sorrow 
and temptation a standard which they have learned 
from Jesus Christ (1 P 24, He 1315, 2 Co 19 48-11; ef, 
1 Co 41°38, Col 1*4). 


If we compare the NT teaching as a whole with that of Jesus, 
we note a greater stress upon the eschatological element. This 
is true not only of the Apocalypse and of the early discourses 
in the Acts, where the Parousia is the centre of interest (cf. Ac 
$20.21), but also of such writings as James (cf. 58 with 112), 
Hebrews, and 1 Peter, as well as the Epistles of St. Paul (ef. 
esp. Thess. and 1 018). In Hebrews the word ‘ salvation’ is used 
in a purely eschatological sense (6.5. He 923 ‘Christ, having been 
once offered up to bear the sis of many, shall appear a second 
time, apart froin sin, to them that wait for him, unto salvation’ ; 
cf. 114 25 210 59 6%), The same is frequently the case in 1 Peter 
(e.g. 15. 9-10 “a salvation ready to be revealed at the last time,’ 
‘the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls,’ but οἵ, 
321), and in the letters of St. Paul (e.g. Ro131! ‘ Now is salvation 
nearer to us than when we believed’; cf. 610, 1 Ὅο 315 55, 2 ΤΊ 
418), The early Christians, almost without exception, felt 
themselves living at the end of the ages (1 Co 1011), and 
looked at any moment for the return of their Master to set 
up His heavenly Kingdom (see Parovsia). Doubtless the resur- 
rection experiences had much to do with this. The revelation 
of Jesus in glory, the assurance that Ee was even now sitting 
at the right hand of the Father, tended to empliasize the tran- 
seendent elements in His teaching, and to magnify the contrast 
between this present evil age and that which was to come. 
Thus St. Peter in Acts urges his hearers to save themselves 
from this crooked generation (Ac 24%), and St. Paul declares 
that if in this world only Christians have hope in Christ, they 
are of all men most pitiable (1 Co 1529), The contrast in both 
these passares, unlike that involved in the Johannine doctrine 
of the world, of which we shall speak presently, is a temporal 
one. The time of present distress is set over against that of 
future glory. At the great day of the Parousia, which is im- 
pending, there is to be a transformation of the universe (Ro §21, 
1 Co 731), new heavens and a new earth (Rev 211), and believers, 
with their risen brethren who have gone before (1 Th 415), shall 
be clothed with heavenly bodies (1 Co 1547-49), and enter upon 
an existence adapted—as the present cannot be—to the enjoy- 
ment and practice of the spiritual life (Ro $25, ef, v.11), 

It is at this point that we note the closest contact with the 
ideas of contemporary Judaism. Coming to Christianity from 
an atuiosphere charged with the hope of earthly, even if of 
superhuman prosperity, it was impossible but that the dis- 
ciples should show some traces of their early training. The 
letters of St. Paul show us what a struggle it took before 
Christianity freed itself from the yoke of Jewish legalism. 
Not dissimilar was the relation to the eschatological ideas of 
Judaism. The thoughts of the early Christians clothed them- 
Selves naturally in imagery taken from the Jewish apocalyptic 
books. They looked for a heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 2128, cf. 
also He 1224, Gal 425), with its streets of gold and its gates of 
pearl, and did not resign without a struggle the hope of a 
millennial Kingdom on earth anticipating and preparing the 
way for the joys of the heavenly Kingdom (see MiLLENNiUM). 
The Apocalypse introduces us most deeply into this world of 
Jewish-Christian thought, which, however, has left its traces 
in other books of the NT (e.g. 2P, Jude), and is not wholly 
absent even from him who did the most to overcome it—the 
Apostle Paul (e.g. Gal 4°65, 2 Co 23), 

And yet it is easy to exaggerate the extent of this influence. 


In spite of all the points of contact with Judaism, the early ' 


Christians lived in a new world. To them as to their Master 
salvation was a new life (Ac 238, cf. 315 1118), entered upon by 
repentance and faith. It wasa life of forgiven sin, of filial trust, 
of brotherly service, of present communion with Christ. If the 
full enjoyment of the promised salvation still lay in the future, 
they were yet not without experience of Christ’s present blessing 
and help. In the miracles of healing and deliverance which 
characterized the opening days of the Church (Ac 316); above 
all, in the presence and power of the Holy Ghost (Ac 216 431 
1044), they saw the pledge of their Saviour’s power and rule. 
The sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord 
(He 1214) was not only the ideal, but to a large extent a character- 
istic of their daily living. The social joys of the Kingdom were 
anticipated in daily communion with the brethren (Ac 246. 47), 
Thus the life experiences of the early Christians, even as re- 
vealed in such books as Acts, are truer to the teaching of their 
Master than a superficial study of the use of such theological 
terms as ‘salvation’ and ‘kingdom’ would seem to indicate, 
Much more shall we find this the case when we pass to the more 
developed conceptions of St. Paul and St. John. 


(ὁ) St. Paul.—We have already touched upon 
the points which the teaching of St. Paul shares 
with the rest of the NT—the conception of salva- 
tion as deliverance from sin, the emphasis upon 
the mediation of Jesus, and especially upon tlie 
significance of His death, the importance given 
to the eschatological element, the Jewish dress in 
which many of his ideas are elothed. Some inter- 
preters have indeed carried the relation to Judaisin 
so far as to contend that St. Paul was a echiliast, 
distinguishing, on the ground of 1 Co 15% *4, an 
earlier resurreetion of believers from the later 
and general resurrection (see PAROUSIA). But 
this view cannot be suecessfully maintained. So 
far as the resurrection is concerned, St. Paul’s 
ideas are as far as possible removed from the erass 
materialisn. which characterized the thought of 
many of his contemporaries (cf. 1 Co 15% ‘ That 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be,’ ete.), and the salvation of the Par- 
ousia, which, unlike the eoming in Rey 19, intro- 
duces the final blessedness of the saints, is only 
the working out to their full completion of prin- 
eiples and forces already aetive in this present 
life. Indeed the coneeption of salvation as a 
present experience is characteristic of all St. Paul’s 
teaching, and gives it its chief significance. 

To appreciate St. Panl’s doctrine of salvation, 
we mnust set it against tle background of his view 
of the flesh. Whatever be the exact interpreta- 
tion given to the term; whether, with Holsten, it 
be understood metaphysically, as implying, on St. 
Paul’s part, a dualistie view of the universe, or, 
with most interpreters, be regarded simply as the 
synonym for corrupt human nature, there can be 
no doubt that, to St. Paul, mankind as a whole is 
the prey of a power of evil which it cannot resist, 
and from which it is unable to escape. From 
Adam downwards all men have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God (Ro 3%). Being sinful, 
they are exposed to the eurse of the law, and to 
the death which is the inevitable consequence and 
penalty of broken law. The glory of Christ’s 
salvation consists in the fact that it delivers man 
from this sinful flesh, and so at the same time 
from the law which is its judge, and the death 
which is its penal consequence. _ 

Thus salvation, while a single proeess, involves 
different elements, and may be looked at from 
different points of view. In the first place (or, to 
be more accurate, in the last place), it involves 
deliverance from death. To St. Paul, as to the 
other apostles, salvation is so far an eschatological 
conception, that its full effects will be apparent 
only at the Parousia. In that great day, when 
the terrors of the Divine wrath shall be revealed 
from heaven ‘upon every soul of man that worketh 
evil’ (Ro 99, ef. 118), Christians shall be safe. The 
Parousia, which to others is a day of death (2 
Th 15 ‘who shall suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruetion from the face of the Lord and from the 
glory of his might’), is to usher them into the pres- 
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ence of their long-expected Saviour. With the 
risen saints, who have died before them, they shall 
be caught up to meet the Lord in the air (1 Th 4"), 
and, freed from the last trace of the flesh which 
has hitherto hampered them (1 Co 15°), shall 
enter into the joys of His heavenly kingdom. It 
is this glorious experience—still in the future—to 
which St. Paul reters when he uses salvation as an 
eschatological term (e.g. Ro 13"). 

But salvation is not merely deliverance from 
future punishment. It includes also freedom from 
sin as a present power. Indeed it is this present 
deliverance which alone makes the future possible. 
Through union with Christ, the believer has _be- 
eome a new creature (2 Co δ᾽. He has died to 
sin (Ro 67), crucified the flesh, with the passions 
and the lusts thereof (Gal 5%), and entered upon a 
new spiritual life of righteousness, peace, and joy 
(Ro 14}, Already he is a saved man (Ποὺ 8”, 
1 Co 18, 2 Co 2), reconciled with God (Ro δ)), 
claiming and receiving the privileges of a son 
(Ro 84-15), rejoicing in daily experiences of a 
father’s graee, knowing how to glory even in 
tribulations (Ro 5°), since he has learned that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God (Ro 8538. No donbt he still has his conflict 
with evil. But the confliet is no longer a dis- 
couraging one. Whereas he once felt himself the 
slave of the flesh, sold under sin (Ro 74), now he 
knows himself to be its master. The law of the 
spinit of life in Christ Jesus has made him free 
from the law of sin and of death (Ito 83. And the 
day is coming when, through the transformation 
of his body, he shall be freed from whatever 
defiling contact still remains (Ro 8”). 

Being freed from sin, the Christian is also free 
from law. Law has authority only over the 
sinner; but the man who through union with 
Christ has entered upon a new life in the spirit is 
free from law (Ro 6% 75 10). He is not only 
delivered from the fear of its punishment, but— 
what is more important—he has exchanged the 
bondage of its requirements for the freedom of the 
new man in Christ Jesus (Col 2, Gal 5! 2% 38), In 
place of the spirit of fear he has received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby he cries, ‘Abba, Father’ 
(Ro 8). Knowing himself to be heir of all 
things, he refuses to be entangled again with the 
beggarly rudiments of ritual prescription under 
which he was once held in bondage (Gal 49, 
Col 27°), As a Christian he lives on a higher 
plane, and breathes a different atmosphere from 
that of work-righteousness, however earnest (Ito 
3° 21, Gal 377). Thus the break with legalism, 
practically begun by Jesus’ teaching concerning 
the childlike spirit, is theoretieally completed by 
the Pauline doctrine of a justification or right- 
eousness by faith instead of by works. 

With the mention of faith we touch the heart of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation. Weare saved by 


faith. And faith, to St. Paul, means more than 
belief. It is more even than trust. Itisan aet 


of the will by which the believer so lays hold upon 
Christ that he actually becomes partaker of His 
risen and triumphant life (Eph 3!”, Gal 3%: 27, 
Ro 11”, (ΟἹ 24-2 3'4; ef. MeGitlert, Apostolic Age, 
pp. 141,142). For the Christ whom St. Paul knows 
as mediator of salvation is more than man, even the 
best of men ; more even than the Jewish Messiah, 
great as are his prerogatives. He is a pre-existent 
Divine Being, coming into the world from a hicher 
realm, and imparting to those who are subject to 
the law of sin and death the new spiritual vitality 
without which deliverance is hopeless. 


This doctrine of Christ as the incarnation of a pre-existent 
Divize Being, which is common to St. Paul, the writer to the 
Hebrews, and St. John, gave Christianity its chief point of 
contact with contemporary Greek thought, and formed the 
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bridge by which men naturally passed from the latter to the 
former. But with all recognition of the points of similarity 
between the Logos doctrine of the Alexandrian philosophers 
and the NT teaching concerning the pre-existent Christ there 
is one point of difference, whose importance cannot be over: 
estimated. The interest of the one is cosmological; it grows 
out of a desire to understand the world. The interest of the 
other is soteriological ; it springs from the need of deliverance 
from sin. To St. Paul, helpless under the burden of the flesh, 
finding that, when he would do good, evil is present with him, 
seeking in vain for a deliverer from his intolerable bondagce,— 
to St. Paul, we repeat, the significance of the heavenly Man, 
revealed to him in the experience of tlie Damascus road, con- 
sists in the fact that He is a life-giving spirit (1 Co 15%). 


We are ready now to understand the significance 
of the death of Christ. It is the means by which 
He gains the victory over the flesh and enters 
upon the new resurrection life. No merely 
forensie conception ean do justice to St. Paul's 
thought at this point. It is not a matter 
primarily of guilt or of penalty. In sin he sees 
a power of evil, working out its own deadly and 
inevitable fruits. Christ took to Himself this 
sinful flesh, and let it work out upon Himself its 
natural consequences. He submitted to death, 
which is the rightful wages of sin, in its most 
aggravated and shocking form. In the striking 
words of Gal 815 He became ‘a curse for us: for it 
is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” But the death, which to an ordinary man 
would have ended everything, was to Him simply 
the door through which He passed into the higher 
life of the heavenly Kingdom. [Peing sinless, it 
was Impossible for Him to be holden of death. 
Rising from the grave in newness of hfe, He 
opens the way for like escape to all who through 
faith in Him become partakers of [lis Divine and 
heavenly life. 

No one can understand the Pauline doctrine of salvation who 
does not conceive it primarily as present union with the Divine 
and glorified Christ. What our Lord has once done on the 
creat theatre of the universe, that each individual Christian is 
to repeat on the lesser stage of his earthly life. He, too, must die 
to sin (Ro 62) and rise to righteousness (Ro 6-5). He, too, must 
share the sufferings of Christ (Col 124), and sit with Iii in 
heavenly places (Eph 28), The life which he lives is to be no 
longer his, but that of the Christ who liveth in him (Gal 229), 
Old things have passed away, and all things are become new 
(2 Co 517). Thus already here and now the Christian antici- 
pates the blessings, whose full realization remains for the 
Parousia. Nothing can separate him from the love of Christ— 
neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities, nor things 
present nor things to come (Ro 888. 3%), If he die before the 
Parousia, it matters not. Though to live be Christ, to die is 
gain, for dying means departing to be with Christ, which is 
very far better (Ph 1%, cf. 2 Co 58 ‘absent from the body, at 
home with the Lord’). 

It is clear that from such a point of view the significance of 
the Parousia is very different from that which it has in Jewish- 
Christian thought. To St. Paul it is not necessary to wait 
until the Second Coming before one can enjoy the salvation of 
Christ. ΗΠ greatest blessing has been given already. The 
Spirit who shall one day quicken our mortal bodies already 
dwells within us as a transforming power (Ro 8!1), and the 
redemption of the body for which we still groan (Ro 823) will 
only give free play to spiritual forces, with the working of 
which we are already familiar. Thus we see that here also, 
as well as in his doctrine of righteousness by faith, the teaching 
of the apostle is true to the new insight of the Master, 


Two points still need brief mention before we 
leave the Pauline teaching. These are: (a) The 
emphasis which he lays on the social side of sal- 
vation ; (8) his doctrine of a eosmie salvation. 

(2) Nothing is more striking, in view of the 
intense personal independence of St. Paul, than 
the stress which he lays upon the social side of 
salvation. This comes out most clearly in his 
doctrine of the Chureh—a conception which takes 
the place in his teaching of the present Kingdom 
of the parables. Through nnion with Christ a 
man is not only joined to his Master as an indi- 
vidual, but becomes a member of His body, the 
_Chureh (Eph 133. The new Divine life which he 
enjoys is shared by his brothers and sisters of the 
Christian family. The gifts which he receives are 
for the purpose of ministering to their necessities 
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(Eph 411-12), If he suffers, they suffer with him 
(1 Co 12%) ; if he is honoured, they are partakers 
of his joy (1 Co 126). The end of all is the build- 
ing up of the Christian community in the know- 
ledge and love of Christ (Eph 415-16), and the 
reward for which the ayoate looks at the 
Parousia is the presence of his converts among 
the company of the redeemed, spiritually fitted, 
because of his ministry, to enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of the heavenly kingdom (1 Th 2%, ef. 
1 Go 14). 

It is not strange that, holding such views, we 
see the apostle looking upon all history as a 
training school for the Divine salvation (Ro 9-11), 
and hoping for the day when even his fellow- 
Israelites, who have thus far turned a deaf ear 
to the message of the Gospel, shall repent and 
become partakers of its blessings (Ro 11°). 

(8) But the apostle’s view reaches out beyond 
this earth, and takes in the universe as a whole. 
He sees the whole creation groaning and travail- 
ing together in pain until now, waiting till it be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God (Ro 851). 
He looks upon Christ as the mediator of a sal- 
vation truly cosmic, and declares that it is God’s 
purpose ‘through him to reconcile all things unto 
himself, whether things upon the earth or things 
in the heavens’ (Col 1”, cf. Eph 1%). Thus, 
according to St. Paul, the salvation in which we 
here share is only part of a great world process 
whose end shall be a universe redeemed (οἵ. 
1 Co 15*). 

The teaching of St. Paul had a profound influence upon his 
contemporaries, We see its effect most clearly in 1 Peter, 
which, in spite of the emphasis it lays upon the future (1 P 1°), 
has the conception of salvation as a present experience (37!, cf. 
also 128 216 41), And yet it is easy to overestimate it. Other 
influences were at work in the early Church. The legal con- 
ception of religion which characterized the Jew was reinforced 
by similar couceptions which had their origin on Gentile soil. 
The view of salvation as freedom from law through the posses- 
sion of a present spiritual life was not fully adopted even by 
many who in other respects were profoundly influenced by St. 
Paul. The letter to the Hebrews is a case in point. Here, as 
we have seen, the point of view is almost wholly eschatological. 
Salvation is conceived as a reward promised to those who 
remain faithful under their present trials, and faith, instead of 
being vita] union with a present Christ, is simply the assurance 
that God will keep His word (He 111), In this respect the 
letter to the Hebrews is typical of the future. When we study 
the Christianity of the Fathers we find the Gospel often 
presented as a new law, and salvation, which is wholly future, 
is the reward promised by God to those who keep it. The 
doctrine of a mystic union with Christ through faith tends 
more and more to fall into the background, only to be revived 
in a sacramentarian form, foreign to the Pauline teaching. 
This fact must be borne in mind if we would appreciate the full 
significance of the Johannine conception of salvation. 

(c) St. John.—We have already referred to the 
problem raised by the passages in the Fourth 
Gospel which speak of eternal life as a present 
possession, and given reasons for believing that 
they truly represent the teaching of Jesus. But 
however much we may be convinced of the his- 
toric foundation of the discourses, there can be no 
doubt that, in their present form at least, they 
show traces of the reflexion of the evangelist. The 
connexion between the Gospel and the Epistle is 
too close to be overlooked. This connexion is 
evident in thought as well as in language. In 
both we have a single conception, clear-cut, 
uniform, consistent. We have to do with a form 
of teaching which may be contrasted with other 
parts of the NT as belonging to a distinct type. 
In presenting the Johannine teaching, therefore, 
we follow most recent scholars in using both 
Gospel and Epistles as sources. 

In St. John the conception of salvation as a 
present spiritual experience reaches its culmina- 
tion. There are indeed traces of the more common 
eschatological conception, esp. in the First Epistle 
(e.g. 2% δὲ 417. cf. In 5° 64-4 21%), but they 
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hold a comparatively subordinate place. Salva- 
tion is represented, as in the Synopties, as eternal 
life. But for this life a man need not wait till 
the Parousia, It is already the possession of all 
who believe on Christ. He that hears Christ’s 
word, and believeth Him that sent Him, ‘hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but 
hath passed out of death into life’ (5%; ef. vv.%% 4 
3°, 1Jn 4 512, Christ is represented as the 
bread of life (638), of which, if a man eat, he shall 
live for ever (v.51). He is the resurrection and 
the life (117°), and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on Him shall never die (11°). Cf. also the passages 
which speak of regeneration (Jn 3°, 1 Jn 3° 53). 

When we look more closely into the nature of 
this new life, we find that it has two main charac- 
teristics: it 1s a life of spiritual insight and of 
holy affection. These are indicated by the two 
words ‘light’ and ‘ love.’ 


Like St. Paul, 50. John makes the sharpest possible contrast 
between the sinful world without Christ and the new spiritual 
society brought into existence by His redeinption. ToSt. John, 
ag to St. Paul, the whole world lieth in the evil one (1 Jn 519), 
and the greatest need of man is to be delivered from the bond- 
age of sin (Jn 84-35), But to St. John the characteristic mark 
of this sinful state is ignorance, and the remedy which is needed 
is knowledge. It is the truth which must make men free (Jn 
882, cf. 534), The world lies in darkness (15). It does not know 
God and His Christ. It does not apprehend, and therefore 
will not receive, 1118 message. Into such a world the Logos 
comes, a3 light. His influence is as wide as humanity (19). In 
the fulness of time He becomes flesh and dwells among men 
(114), and they behold His glory, as of the Only-begotten from 
the Father, full of grace and truth (114). He declares the God 
whom no man hath seen at any time (118. Nay, more, in His 
own person He clearly manifests Him; for He that hath seen 
Him hath seen the Father (149). He is the light of the world 
(812 95 1246), and the condemnation of men consists in the 
fact that when light was come into the world, they loved 
darkness better than light, because their works were evil 
(319; cf. 1288 ‘sons of light’ as a synonym for the saved). 
For this is eternal life, to know God, who is Himself light 
(1 Jn 15), and Jesus Christ whom He has sent (173, cf. 
1 Jn 529), 

But the redeemed life is not merely a life of knowledge. 
It is also a life of love. God is love (1 Jn 48) as well as light, 
and every one that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God (1 Jn 47), The clearest proof of the passayre of the disciptcs 
from death to life is the presence of a loving spirit (1 Jn 34, 
ef. Jn 1834), ‘He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his 
brother, is in the darkness even until now. He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him’ (1 Jn 29-10), The intimacy of the relation- 
ships into which men enter through the Christian life is often 
emphasized. They are children of God (1 Jn 3!-2), They are 
Christ’s dear friends, to whom, unlike those who are merely 
servants, He makes known ali that He has heard of His Father 
(Jn 1515), The one commandment which He lays upon them is 
that they should love one another, even as He has loved them 
(1334, ef. 1517), 


The secret of this new life of light and love is 
union with Christ. He is the vine, of which the 
disciples are branches (Jn 1518), He is the 
heavenly bread upon which they feed (6% 48) 
From Him comes that water of life which, when 
once received, never faileth, but becomes in each 
man a well of water, springing up unto eternal 
life (414, cf. 6%). He is the good shepherd who 
lays down His life for the sheep (10"); the grain 
of wheat, which, falling into the ground in appa- 
rent death, springs up to bear much fruit (1253). 
Nor is this mediatorial work confined to His 
earthly life. If He leaves the disciples at death, 
it is to return by the Holy Spirit (14%), the 
Paraclete, who shall institute a yet more intimate 
relation than that which has gone before (167: 12. *), 
bringing to remembrance the things of Christ 
(1426, cf. 1614), leading the disciples, as they are 
able to bear it, into all the truth (16%, ef. 1 Jn 5”), 
becoming the bond through which Christ and the 
Father are united to them in a communion that 
shall know no end (ef. 14% with 16 17-28, 1 Jn 3%). 


If we compare St. John’s view of the mediatorial work of 
Christ with that of St. Paul, we note many points of similarity. 
To both Christ comes into the world from a pre-existent 
heavenly life. To both He is the power through whom sin 18 
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overcome, and the redeemed introduced into the spiritual 
Kingdom of righteousness, of peace, and of joy. In both, His 
mediatorial work is universal in its extent (cf. Jn 195 “all 
things were made through him’; 19 ‘the light which lighteth 
every man’; 1016 ‘other sheep . . . not of this fold’; 1254 ‘TI, if 
I he lifted up, will draw all men unto myself’ ; 442 ‘Saviour of 
the world’). And yet there is a difference of emphasis. St. 
Paul lays chief stress upon the death of Christ. The earthly 
life is passed over lightly. Attention is focussed upon the 
great tragedy of the cross, from which the conquering Saviour 
issues victorious in the resurrection. To St. John, the death is 
only an incident in the saving work. It is the incarnation as 
such which is redemptive. Christ enters into the world as 
light, and His mere appearance carries with it redeeming or 
condemning power. ‘To as many as received Him, to them 
gave Ile the right to become children of God (11%), Those, on 
the other hand, who helieve not, are condemned already hy 
the mere fact of their unhelief (818), St. Paul, for all his stress 
upon present salvation, is a man of historic sense, quick to 
apprehend, and apt to state, the contrast between the present 
period of affliction and the glories still to he revealed at the 
Parousia. To the mystic intuition of St. John, time relations 
fade away, and we face two contrasted eternities—the world of 
light and of darkness, of righteousness and of sin, of love and of 
hate. Against this background of absolute realities there is no 
longer any place for the apprehension of relative values. Who- 
soever is hegotten of God sinneth not (1 Jn 513, οἱ, 36). They 
that reject Christ are children of the devil, who from the 
heginning was a liar and murderer even as they (84*-44)._ Ilere 
the Pauline dualism is carried to the extremest point. The 
progress, the variety, the shading hy which the latter is 
relieved, are here blotted out in the clear white light of eternity. 

Yet the very sharpness of the presentation is the means of 
reviving forgotten truths. In the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Johannine Gospel, all traces of Jewish nationalism and 
materialism vanish. Salvation is indeed conceived as a tran- 
scendent good, but, as in the case of Jesus Himself, the tran- 
scendence is that of a higher spiritual order. One does not 
need to wait for the future to enjoy it. Here and now men 
may become partakers of light and life, of righteousness and 
love, of peace and joy. The Parousia ig conceived 1658 ag a 
single event than as a continuous process (cf. Parousta). 
Resurrection and judgment are present experiences. Even 
while in the world, the disciples may enter upon a life which 
is not of the world. The prayer of the Master is not that they 
niay he taken out of the world, but that they may be kept from 
the evil (1745), 

We have thus completed our historical survey of 
the Biblical doctrine of salvation. We have seen 
how through the centuries the conception has been 
deepened and enriched, as the more external and 
material elements have more and more given place 
to those which are moral and spiritual. We have 
noted the transformation wrought by the life and 
teaching of Jesus, and seen the central place 
assigned to [lis person and work in the thought 
and experience of His disciples. Amid all varieties 
of statement—in spite of many survivals of earlier 
and less spiritual ideas—we have marked the 
persistence of certain permanent features which 
warrant us in speaking of a Biblical idea of salva- 
tion. It remains to gather these together, and to 
exhibit them in their relations both to one another 
and to those which are more transient. This will 
be the aim of our concluding section. 

iv, SYSTEMATIC STATEMENT.—In presenting the 
Biblical conception of salvation as a whole we have 
to consider (1) its nature, (2) its conditions, (3) its 
extent. 

1, Nature of salvation.—We have seen that in 
every case the fundamental idea in salvation is 
deliverance. Our opening statement is as true of 
the profound utterances of a St. Paul or a St. 
John as of the simplest passages in the OT, that 
‘in every case some danger or evil is presupposed, 
in rescue from which salvation consists.’ Ii, then, 
we would understand the Biblical conception as a 
whole, we must recoenize clearly what is the creat 
evil from which, according to its teaching, man 
needs to be delivered. That evil is death. No 
other term is comprehensive enough to unite the 
various elements in the Biblical teaching. From 
the first lines of the OT to the last chapter of 


the NT, salvation stands for that Divine activity | 


by which God preserves or enriches the life of His 

children, by delivering them from the multiform 

dangers and evils which threaten its destruction. 

The content of the conception varies indeed with 
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the deepening apprehension of what true life 
means. ‘The dangers become less external, more 
spiritual; less transient, more permanent; less 
local, more universal, but the underlying thought 
abides. We may illustrate at once the perina- 
nent elements in the idea and those that are 
transient by considering the contrast between (a) 
the temporal and the spiritual; (ὁ) the individual 
ald the social; (6) the present and the future. 

(a) Salvation as temporal and spiritéual,—In the 
earlier portions of the OT ‘life’ is used in the 
familiar sense of animal existence, ‘Death’ means 
plrysical destruction, with the loss of all that that 
entails. When a man dies, be loses everything 
wotth having—home and friends, health and 
strength, national relationships and responsibili- 
ties, the privileges of Divine worship and of Divine 
conimunion. We misrepresent the OT conception 
of Sheol when we speak of the shadowy existence 
in the under-world as life after death. In the 
gloomy monotony of the grave the vigour and 
vitality which gave joy to life are lost. Man 
exists, indeed, but it is with ‘a negative existence, 
a weakened edition of his former self; his faculties 
dormant, without streneth, memory, consciousness, 
knowledge, or the energy of any affection... . 
The colour is gone from everything ; a washed-out 
copy is all that is left’ (Salmond, Jnwnortality + 
(1901), p. 168). Itis not strange that, where this 
view obtains, the great evil to be feared is physical 
death (Ps 6+ 5), and the supreme blessing to be 
coveted a long life (Ps 91}. The Divine salva- 
tion is found in deliverance from all that threat- 
ens or impairs life, all that weakens its vigour or 
vitality—violence, oppression, captivity, calamity, 
troubles, and distresses of every kind. The great 
blessing which God gives is prosperity—a long 
life and a full one, with one’s wife a fruitful vine, 
and one’s children as olive plants about the table 
(Ps 128). Greatest of all evils to be feared is defeat 
in battle, since in the stern days with which we 
have to do it carries with it the loss of all that men 
count dear, both for the individual and for the 
nation. ‘ 

But with the deepening of the moral insight 
we note the rise of a deeper conception. Life 
is seen to involve more than outward prosperity. 
It has an inner spiritual meaning. A man lives, 
in the full meaning of the word, only when he 
enters into cowmunion with God in righteousness 
and love. From this point of view the great evil 
to be feared is not plysical but moral. It is sin 
which destroys the communion between a man 
and his Maker. From sin therefore, first of all, a 
inan needs to be delivered. We have seen how 
this truth comes to expression in the latter portions 
of the OT. Jesus puts it in the forefront of His 
teaching, and it has been the distinct note of the 
Christian Gospel ever since. Salvation is primarily 
deliverance from sin. It is the restoration of the 
interrupted communion between the Father and 
His children through the creation in the latter of 
anew spiritual life. Once dead in trespasses and 
sins, they are made alive again through union with 
the living Christ. Thus it is still death from 
which men need to be delivered, but it is a death 
which is spiritual, not physical. 

One mark of the contrast between the two views 


is found in the changed estimate of suilering. To 
most of the OT, suffering is purely evil. It isa 


mark of that destruction and decay from which 
man needs to be delivered. Ὁ the NT, it has 
become a means through which man may enter 
into a more abundant life. The Christian glories 
in his weakness. He ‘takes pleasure ... in in- 
juries . . . in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake,’ knowing that when he is weak, 
then is he strong (2 Co 12% 10}, 
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And yet we must not exaggerate the contrast. 
We misrepresent the NT teaching if we limit the 
blessings of the Gospel to the spiritual realm. The 
outer world as well as the inner is the scene of 
God’s rule. The common physical blessings are 
not to be despised. Christ healed the sick as well 
as preached to the poor. The Father whom He 

roclaimed knows that His children need earthly 
bean as well as the bread from heaven. St. Paul, 
for all his contrast between flesh and spirit, recog- 
nizes the lawfulness of the physical appetites. The 
abstinence which he practises and recommends is 
out of regard for others’ consciences, not because 
of any inherent evil in flesh and wine (Ro 14, ef. 
1 Ti 44). The physical universe is the scene and 
instrument of spiritual training. The body is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6%). And, however 


| concerning the childlike spirit. 


creat the change in the future, it is to no disem- | 


bodied existence that he looks forward, but to a 
life in which the physical organism, now tainted 
by sin, shall be exchanged for a new body better 
adapted for the spiritual life (1 Co 15%), Nothing 
is more characteristic of the Biblical view of the 
future, NT as well as OT, than the extent to 
which it pictures the heavenly life in imagery 
suggested by the earthly. The heavenly city, the 
marriage feast, the many mansions, the tree of 
life, the crystal river,—these form the setting for 
spiritual joys. The last scene is not the destruc- 
tion of the universe, but its transformation and 
redemption (Ro 831). 

(b) Salvation as individual and social.—In the 
earlier portions of the OT, the subject of the 
Divine salvation is Israel the nation. It is charac- 
teristic of primitive society that it has small regard 
for the individual as such. It is the tribe, the 
clan, the nation which is the centre of the religious 
as of the social life. So markedly is this the case 
that the action of Ruth in leaving her own people 
to follow her mother-in-law Naomi to Canaan is 
the cause of wonder, and is made the theme of an 
entire book. It is only natural, therefore, that 
we should find the interest of the Biblical writers 
centring in the fortunes of the people as a whole 
rather than in the units which compose it. Even 
where the outlook broadens, and the prophetic 
vision takes in other peoples, the point of view 
is still national. It is Egypt and Assyria whom 
the prophet sees standing with Israel as recipients 
of the Divine salvation, to whom, as to Israel, J” 
applies the endearing title, ‘my people’ (Is 1929: 35). 
Where this point of view obtains, it is impossible 
to rise to any true universalism. For a universal 
religion must be founded in the nature of man as 
such, and for this there is needed a profound sense 
of the worth of the individual. 

We have seen how this sense awakens in Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel; how it is deepened by the 
experiences of the Exile and the Restoration. We 
have noted the tender and beautiful utterances in 
which it finds expression in the Psalms, and seen 
how its later development tended to follow the 
lines of legal conformity rather than of the filial 
spirit. The individualism of the Apocalyptic 
books is the individualism of the law-court or the 
market -place rather than of the family. Its 
language is that of bargain and sale, of reward 
and punishment. There is indeed no theoretical 
objection to the reception of the Gentiles, if they 
will adopt the ceremonial law and become Jews. 
But there is the immense practical difficulty of a 
condition laid upon strangers which even the 
children have not been able to bear. If the sal- 
vation of God is really to become a universal good, 
some deeper foundation must be found than that 
of ceremonial law. It must be grounded in con- 
ditions that are vital, not legal. 


Such a foundation Jesus laid in His teaching ! 


Reviving the old 
prophetic teaching concerning the forgiveness of 
sins through the mercy and love of God, He laid 
a basis for His Gospel as broad as humanity. Men 
are not servants, with whom God deals on terms 
of law, but sons, whom He is willing to receive, 
whenever they turn to Him in penitence and faith. 
Thus the Gospel of Jesus is founded in an intense 
sense of the worth of the individual. In the 
family each child has his peculiar place. To Jesus, 
salvation means the bringing back of the child 
who has been wandering in the far country into 
the plenty and peace of the Father’s home. 

And yet the Gospel of Jesus is a social Gospel. 
It is a Kingdom which He preaches, not a collection 
of individuals. His teaching differs from that of 
His predecessors only in that He makes the con- 
ditions of entrance broader, simpler, more catholic 
—in a word, more human. Whether or not He used 
the word Church in Mt 1618, there can be no doubt 
that He intended to found a society which should 
body forth to the world the principles for which 
He stood. In this respect the Pauline doctrine of 
the Church is the legitimate outgrowth of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom. In 
the Christian life none liveth to himself and no one 
dieth to himself (Ro 147, The sacramental sign 
which marks the separation of the believer from 
the world marks also his entrance into the Christian 
brotherhood, and the feast by which he shows 
forth the death of Christ until He come is eaten 
with his fellow-disciples as a communion meal. 
The social character of the Christian life is indi- 
cated in a thousand unexpected ways, but perhaps 
nowhere more beautifully than in the Pauline 
word about the Parousia in 1 Th 44-8 ‘We that 
are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall in no wise precede them that are fallen 
asleep . .. Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words.’ 

(c) Salvation as present and future.—We have 
seen that the earliest conception of salvation is 
present deliverance. This must be the case if 
death ends all. If God do not save while life 
lasts, He cannot save at all. The conception of 
national salvation does indeed open the way for 
a wider perspective. The life of the nation is 
longer than that of the individual, and God may 
delay His deliverance more than a single genera- 
tion and still be in time, Yet the point of view is 
fundamentally the same. If God’s succour is not 
to be in vain, it must come before the nation 
utterly perishes. There must be at least a remnant 
to carry on the national life, a shoot left in the old 
stock, which may spring up to newness of life (cf. 
Is 618). 

Yet the experiences of later Jewish history made 
this contact between present and future increas- 
ingly diflicult to maintain. The old national 
prestige seemed gone, never to return. More and 
more, men despaired of present deliverance and 
concentrated their thoughts upon the future. The 
very barrenness of their present experience, the 
very absence of all evidence of God’s present in- 
terest and help, served but to enlarge their ex- 
pectations for the distant day when J” should at 
last make bare His arm to help. What if indi- 
viduals died? what if Israel as a nation should 
perish? God was able even to raise the dead. 
Some day He would stir the dry bones, and the 
nation would rise to newness of life (Ezk 37). Nay, 
He would call back from their graves the very 
individuals who had passed away, that they might 
share the joys of the final triumph (Is 26%, Dn 
12?), Thus more and more the conception of sal- 
vation becomes eschatological and transcendent. 
The gap between present and future widens, Be- 
tween the present time of distress, without experl- 
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ence of God’s redeeming grace, and the future age 
which brings His great deliverance, there is a great 
gulf fixed. 

This gulf Jesus bridged with His Gospel of a 
present Kingdom. He restored the older concep- 
tion of a living God, able and willing to help His 
children in their daily need. But He saw that the 
ereat need was spiritual, not temporal. Concciving 
of salvation as deliverance froin sin, He taught 
that such deliverance was possible here and now. 
Prophet and psalmist before Him had had their 
intimations of a communion with God possible 
even in the midst of present trouble and distress. 
He made this communion a familiar experience. 
Devout spirits even within the OT, finding out- 
ward prosperity too little, had prayed for a clean 
heart and a contrite spirit; He showed how this 
prayer could be answered. ‘The influence of the 
Master is apparent in the new view-point of the 
disciples. ‘lo the Christian believer, whatever his 
thought of the future, salvation is a present ex- 
perience, introducing a man into a fellowship with 
God which no earthly sorrow or misfortune—not 
even death itself—can interrupt. 

And yet here, again, we must beware of exag- 
geration. However great the emphasis on present 
deliverance, to Christianity, as to Judaism before 
it, salvation has its future meaning. We have 
noted the eschatological element in Jesus’ own 
teaching. We have seen it repeated in that of 
His disciples. Itis present in St. Paul; it is not 
absent even from St. John. He, too, rejoicing in 
communion with a present Christ, looks forward 
to a day when He shall be yet more fully mani- 
fested, and believers, seeing Him as He is, shall be 
transformed into His image (1 Jn 89). The very 
preciousness of the present experience, the very 
exaltation of the spiritual standard, serve but to 
deepen the longing for the day when all that now 
inipedes the progress of Christ’s Kingdom shall be 
done away, and God be all in all. 

2. Conditions of salvation.—These may be con- 
sidered on the Divine side and on the human. 

(a) On the Divine side.—The ultimate cause of 
salvation is the Divine mercy. Thisis the uniform 
teaching of OT and NT. Whether in the simpler 
meaning of victory in battle or the more profound 
conception of spiritual regeneration, salvation is 
undeserved. God does not treat the Israelites 
according to their merits, but according to the 
riches of His grace. They were not more in num- 
ber than other peoples when He chose them for 
His own, and delivered them from their captivity 
in Egypt (Dt 7’). For His name’s sake He saved 
them, that He might make His mighty power 
known (Ps 1068, cf. Jer 147). When they forsook 
Him and wandered from Him, He did not give 
them ams His love endured in spite of their un- 
faithiulness (Hosea). He was inquired of by them 
that asked not for Him, found of them that sought 
Him not. He spread out His hands all the day 
unto a rebellious people (Is 65"). Even His judg- 
ments are a mark of Lis love (Am 82. Not only 
the deliverance from enemies, but the repentance 
which makes it possible is His gift (Ps 512), 

The same conception reappears in the NT. God 
is not the stern creditor exacting the uttermost 
farthing, but the loving Father, forgiving His 
erring children ; more ready to give good gifts than 
earthly parents to therr children. The disciples 
did not choose Christ, but He chose them and 
appointed them that they should go and bear fruit, 
and that their fruit should abide (Jn 1518. The 
more profound and spiritual the conception of sal- 
vation, the deeper the conviction that it is unde- 
served. ‘By grace have ye been saved through 


In many passages indeed, esp. in OT, the Divine 
mercy is represented as an arbitrary thing. Not 
only is the deliverance of God contrasted as purely 
miraculous with all human instrumentalities (cf, 
1 5. 146 ‘no restraint to J” to save by many or by 
few’: Is 59! ‘J”s hand is not shortened that it 
cannot save’; 15 17% «4 saveth not with sword 
and spear’; Hos 17 salvation by J” contrasted 
with salvation by bow or by sword, or by battle, 
etc,; cf. Ex 14% the deliverance from Egypt; 
Jg 7? the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon; Ps 
331° 44° 57°), but it often seems dependent upon 
moods of the Divine feeling which man cannot 
fathom. There are times when J” may be ap- 
proached ; there are others when no man may draw 
nigh to [lim (Ps 32°, οἵ, Is 55°). When the great 
waters overllow, prayer cannot reach Him (Ps 325?). 
At such a time the part of wisdom is to wait 
patiently until His anger be past. But on the 
whole we find an increasing emphasis upon the 

ermanent cliaracter of God’s saving purpose. It 
velongs to God’s nature to show mercy. However 
Israel may change, His purpose towards Israel 
changes not. So we find increasing recognition of 
God’s use of means. When He would deliver His 
people from the Philistines or the Midianites, He 
raises up some man to be their saviour. liven the 
experiences which seem outside of His control are 
not really so. ‘The Assyrian boasts of his defeat 
of Syria and Samaria, saying, ‘ By the strength of 
my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom’ (Is 
10/3), and knows not that he is but the rod of 7 8 
anger, in whose hand as a staff is His indignation 
(10°). This broadening view of the Divine Provi- 
dence becomes strictly universal in the NT. 
Nothing can separate from the love of Christ 
(Ro 853). All things without exception work 
together for good to them who are called accord- 
ing to God’s purpose (Ro 8:5). History is a mighty 
drama, in which each event fills its appointed 
place, preparing the way for that dispensation of 
the fulness of the times in which it is God’s pur- 
pose to sum up all things in Christ (ph 17%). 

ven the groanings of the creation in its present 
distress are but the travail throes of the new 
universe, that shall be, when the sons of God shall 
be revealed (Ro 832). 

Among the instruments appointed by God to 
mediate His salvation, the Jewish law, with its 
sacrificial system, holds an important place. 
Through its precepts men were trained in purity 
and holiness, and in its sacrifices they saw a 
pledge of God’s forgiveness and mercy. To the 
contemporaries of our Lord it seemed a finality, 
and the salvation of the Messianic age would 
but serve to introduce on a larger scale the 
worship and sacrifices of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Christians, followimg their Master, recognized the 
law aS a Divine institution, but to them its 
authority was temporary. It was a tutor to bring 
men to Christ; but after Christ was come it was 
no longer needed. Its significance might be vari- 
ously conceived. To the writer to the Hebrews, 
it had a positive value, as typifying the higher 
righteousness and the more perfect Atonement of 
the Gospel. To St. Paul, its significance is chiefly 
negative. It reveals the futility of any merely 
legal righteousness, and points men to the Letter 
salvation revealed by Christ. 

With Christ we reach the centre of the Biblical 
doctrine of salvation. He is the Saviour par cxcel- 
lence, the true Mediator between God and man, 
the fulfilment of all the promises, the realization 
of all the hopes of the earlier dispensation. Two 
distinct lines of preparation meet in Him. ‘There 
is the hope of the Messiah, a human deliverer 


faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of | through whom God has promised to deliver Lis 


God’ (Eph 38). 


people, and to set up on earth His long deferred 
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kingdom. There is also the expectation of a special 
intervention of J” Himself; the coming of a day 
when He shall leave 1715 heavenly dwelling-place 
and take up His abode in the midst of [lis people, 
superseding the lesser radiance of sun and moon 
and stars by the light and glory of His presence. 
Jesus is at once Jewish Messiah and God in- 
carnate ; Son of Mary, and the Word made flesh. 


This is not the place to trace the development of the NT 
doctrine of Christ (see art. Jesus Curist). It is sufficient to 
say that it runs parallel with the deepening conception of 
salvation. In Jewish-Christian circles, where the thought of 
galyation is still framed on the older lines of an external 
deliverance, it is the Messianic thought which is mosé promi- 
nent, Jesus is a man, approved of God unto men, by mighty 
works and wonders and signs which God did by Him (Ac 
922), crucifie] according to the Scriptures (Ac 31%), raised 
from the dead (Ac 224), and now waiting in heaven till the time 
of the restoration of all things(Ac 3*!). To St. Paul and St. 
John, with their deeper conception of salvation as a new 
spiritual life of righteousness and love, Jesus is a pye-existent 
Divine being, coming into the world froma hicher realm as a 
quickening and life-giving principle to all who have been made 
one with Him by faith. 

The contrast between these two views may be illustrated in 
connexion with the view of Christ’s death. To the Jewish- 
Christians, with their more external conception of salvation, it 
is an arbitrary appointment of God, the necessity of which 
they recognize, but which they cannot understand. Christi 
died that the Scripture might be fulfilled. To St, Paul and St. 
John, the death is a necessary step in that great process 
through which evil is overcome and the Christian believer 
made partaker of Christ’s risen and glorified life. That we 
may become like Him and share His nature, it was necessary 
that He should becomie like us and share our nature. Ie must 
suffer death with ns, that we may be raised to life with Minn. 


The conception of salvation as a new Divine life 
finds clearest expression in the doctrine of the 
HOLY SPIRIT (which see), Here, too, we trace a 
development from the conception of the Spirit as 
the energy of God coming upon men to fit them 
for special work in connexion with the Divine 
inedara (e.g. J@ 11% 123% 145), to that which sees 
in [lim the immanent God, entering into the life 
of men through regeneration (Jn 9°), creating in 
them a higher life of holiness and love (Gal 57), 
dwelling within them as an inner spiritual prin- 
eiple (Ro 8°), uniting them with God and with 
Christ (Ro 8° 19), Icading them into truth (Jn 1615), 
sanctifying them (Ro 151°), making intercession 
for them (Ro 856), more and more transforming 
them into the image of their Master (Ro 859), and 
at last raismg them from the grave through the 
transformation of their mortal bodies into the new 
glory of the resurrection life (Ro 8"). Where 
such a vicw is held, it is easy to see how futile 
is any thought of human merit. The aspira- 
tions which rise toward God, the graces which 
fit us for His fellowship, are the work of the 


Spirit. The very life which we live is not our 
own. It is the gift of God, who worketh within 


us both to will and to do of His good pleasure 
(Eph 2% 9, Ph 215), 

(0) On the human side. —Yet it would be a 
mistake to conclude that the Bible knows no 
human conditions of salvation. The same St. 
Paul who lays such stress on the Divine activity 
in salvation urges his readers to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling (Ph 2"), 
As on the Divime side salvation is a new life 
created in man, so on the human side it is a life 
which manifests itself in certain distinctive acti- 
vities. These may be summed up under the 
three heads of—(a) repentance, (8) faith, (+) olvedi- 
ence. 

(2) The first and indispensable condition of sal- 
vation is repentanee (which see), by which is 
meant not merely sorrow for sin, but actual for- 
saking of sin and turning to righteousness. ‘T'lis 
is as necessary for deliverance from Assyrian 
oppression as for entrance upon the new life of 
Christ’s Kingdom. God may indeed save men from 
their sins, but He cannot save them in their sins. 
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We have already noted the deepening estimate of 
this grace, and seen how from a mere condition of 
salvation, which a man can achieve for himself 
without God’s help, it comes to be an element in 
salvation itself—the first step in the process whose 
end is perfect holiness. 

(8) Faith.—The obverse of repentance is faith 
(which see), Man turns from sin to God, and the 
means by which he lays hold of the Divine deliver- 
ance isfaith. Saving faith in the Biblical sense 
is always more than belief (Ja 2"). It involves an 
act of the will, and issues in obedience. Yet on 
this common ground we note a difference of con- 
ception. In much of the bible faith means trust 
in God’s word, together with the activities which 
follow it. Its object is God’s promise rather than 
His person. Abraham had faith in God—that is, 
he trusted His promise—and ‘he went out, not 
knowing whither he went’ (He 118). Because of 
this trust, he shall one day receive his reward ; 
but this reward lies still in the future (He 1113. 83). 
‘This is the sense in which faith is used in Hebrews. 
To St. Paul, on the other hand, faith has a deeper 
ineaning. It is the means of obtaining a present 
blessing, not a future one. Its object is a person, 
not a promise. Dy faith a man lays hold upon 
Christ as his Saviour, becomes one with Him, 
partakes of His heavenly life, shares His right- 
eousness, and rises with Him into His eternal 
Kingdom. It is thus a comprehensive term, which 
covers the entire human side of that experience 
whose Diyine side is the working of the Holy 
Spirit. 

(y) But repentance and faith are alike vain, save 
as they issue in obedience (which see). This is the 
all-embracing Biblical virtue. Man’s relation to 
God is such that his righteousness must take this 
form. The particular content may vary with the 
στον of the Divine revelation. In OT, for 
instance, it includes the faithful observance of 
the ceremonial law with its prescriptions of ritual 
and sacrifice. Yet even in OT these are sub- 
ordinate to the eternal principles of justice and 
mercy (cf. Mic 06:8), In the NT the law has been 
done away. ‘The only sacrifice required is the 
spiritual sacrifice of prayer and praise (He 13”), 
the offering up of the person in life-service to God 
(Ro 121). The burdensome prescriptions of the 
Levitical ritual have given place to Christ’s new 
commandment of love. Yet this love is no vague 
or indefinite virtue. It shows itself in the willing 
acceptance of God’s fullest revelation ; in_disciple- 
ship of Christ and membership in His Kingdom. 
Beginning with faith, it manifests itself in all the 
social virtues. It rejoices to minister to the needy 
and oppressed. It does not disdain the gatherings 
of the saints for prayer and praise, and it finds its 
public marks in the sacramental signs of baptism 
and the Eucharist, by which the believer’s mem- 
bership in the body of Christ is openly showed 
forth. 

8. Latent of salvation.—It remains to consider 
the extent of salvation. Here our study has shown 
a, constant enlargement in man’s conception of the 
sweep of God’s purpose. We may illustrate this 
in connexion (a) with the present life; (Ὁ) with the 
life after death ; (e) with the universe as a whole. 

(a) Salvation in this life—We have already 
noted the growing universalism of the Biblical 
teaching. At first it is Israel alone for whom 
God cares. He is J’”s dearly beloved son. Other 
nations are but God’s servants, instruments in His 
hand through which He accomplishes His saving 
purpose for Israel. Then the Gentiles also share 
the blessings of the Messianic deliverance, but 1t 
is only by becoming subject to Israel, and adopt- 
ing the Jewish law and worship. Yet even in 
OT there are gleams of a conception more truly 
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catholic. To Isaiah, Egypt and Assyria as well 
as Israel are chosen of God. The foundation for a 
true universalism is laid in the prophetic doctrine 
of the worth of the individual. Jesus makes the 
conditions of entrance to His Kingdom purely 
moral and spiritual—repentance, trust, humility, 
obedience, the childlike spirit. Where these are 
present, there is a son of God, whether he observe 
the ceremonial law or not. The practical univer- 
salism of Jesus is theoretically completed in the 
Pauline doctrine of the abrogation of the Jewish 
law. This was the natural consequence of the 
new view of redemption. When salvation is re- 
garded as a new Divine life, it is impossible not 
to recognize the Christianity of those who have 
received the Holy Spirit, even if they have not 
been circumcised (Ac 10*48). To the freedom of 
the Divine Spirit, like that of the wind, blowing 
where it listcth, no man may venture to sct 
bounds. The salvation of Isracl is still the centre 
of hope and prayer (Ro 91), but it is only as part 
of a process which is as wide as humanity. 

With the widening horizon, we note a correspond- 
ing change in the depth of the conception. Salvation 
becomes not only a broader, but a more intensive 
term ; less external, more spiritual; less local, more 
permanent. It not only atfects more men, but it 
affects them more profoundly. Its subject is the 
whole man. It reaches soul as well as body. It 
delivers from sin as well as from suifecring. It 
not only removes causes of evil; it creates jorces 
of good. As nothing is too large, so nothing is 
too small to fall within the range of its activity. 
Life and death, things present and things to come, 
are alike subject to the control of that Christ who 
is able to save to the uttermost. 


This double growth may be well illustrated in connexion with 
the doctrine of election. At first the Divine choice centres in 
Israel the nation, or in tbose heroes or prophets whom God has 
set apart for special service in connexion with the national 
deliverance. Then other nations are included in the Divine 
plan. God chooses Egypt as well as Israel, Cyrus tbe Persian 
is Tis servant, set apart to do a special work in the execution 
of His redemptive purpose. To the broader view-point of the 
NT, with its juster estimate of the worth of tbe individual, 
election is no longer confined to a few, All Christians are 
elect, called to be saints (Ro 16) according to the Divine purpose, 
And as the range of the Divine choice widens, so its content 
deepens. CObristians are elect unto salvation (2 Th 214), with 
all the richness of meaning which the Christian revelation has 
put into the word. The object of the Divine choice is not 
merely deliverance from future punishment. Men are called to 
the Christian life as a whole, with its good works (Eph 219), its 
joys and graces, iis brotherly service, its missionary zeal, its 
willingness to spend and be spent, yes, if need be, even to be 
cast away (Ro 9%), if thereby others may be saved. Thus the 
individualism of the NT doctrine of election, so far from being 
a narrowing of the conception, is rather a mark of its true 
universalism, 


(b) In the life after death.—With the expansion 
of the conception of salvation in this life, we find 
the Biblical outlook reaching across the grave, and 
taking in the life after death. Nothing is a more 
striking witness to the strength and richness of 
the Hebrew conception of God than the way in 
which it suececded in transforming the pagan 
conception of Sheol which at the first the Israehtes 
had shared with their contemporaries. We have 
already traced the steps in this moralization of 
the life after death, and need not repeat them 
here. From a gloomy, passionless, joyless exist- 
ence, Sheol becomes the scene of God’s presence 
and power. It has its garden of life, where the 
righteous await contentedly the greater joys of 
the resurrection. Christianity further emphasizes 
and enriches this conception. Whatever new 
elements Christ has brought into the thought of 
God and His salvation are carried over into the 
life immediately after death. Christ’s activity is 
not merely confined to the living. In the spirit 


He preaches even in the realm of the dead (1 P 
The shifting and uncertain imagery through 


319), 


which the human imagination had endeavoured te 
picture the nature of ‘that undiscovered country’ 
is now reinforced or superseded by a definite con- 
ception. To die means to depart and to be with 
Christ (Ph 1339); to enter into the Father’s home, 
where the elder brother has gone before to prepare 
a place and a welcome for each returning traveller 
(Jn 145. Whatever the joys still remaining at 
the Parousia, they are not different in kind from 
those upon the experience of which one enters 
immediately after death. The highest blessedness 
of heaven will consist in communion with Christ. 
‘It is not yet made manifest what we shall De. 
We know that if he shall be manifested, we shall 
le hike him, for we shall see him even as he is’ 
(1 Jn 3°), 

(ὁ) The Biblical doctrine of salvation reaches its 
climax in the conception of a redemption of the 
universe. foreshadowed in the OT doctrine of 
new heavens and a new earth, developed in the 
period between the T'cstaments in extravagant 
and non-spiritual forms, it remains an element in 
the Biblical conception to the last. It is not God's 
purpose merely to save men out of the world, but 
to save the world. Whatever is hopelessly evil— 
whether in nature, nan, or spirit—shall at last he 
utterly destroyed. No foe will longer remain to 
dispute the authority of Christ or mar the glories 
of His eternal Kingdom. The last enemy to be 
destroyed is death (1 Co 15%), Not till then 
will Christ’s saving work be finished, and He 
restore to the Father the power given to Him, 
that in the redeemed universe God may be all iu 
all (1 Co 15:8). This doctrine of a cosmic salvation, 
wrought out most fully by St. Paul, but unpled 
also in other parts of the NT, has three main 
elements: (1) the redemption of physical nature 
with its destruction of suiiering and death ; (2) the 
redemption of mankind with its destruction of sin ; 
(3) the redemption of the angelic world with its 
destruction of the spiritual forces which now 
oppose the Kingdom of God. Thus in terms 
naturally suggested by the thought of his day, 
but with a vigour and breadth of conception 
worthy of the largest generalizations of our 
modein science, the apestle presents the work of 
Christ in its unity as one great process, running 
through the ages, reaching out to take in the 
uttermost bounds of space, penetrating to the pro- 
foundest depths of spiritual experience in order to 
bind together all things in earth and heaven in 
one universal purpose oi salvation (Eph 1, Col 1). 
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W. ADAMS Brown. 
SAMAIAS (Zaualas)—41. Shemaiah, one of the 


chiefs of the Levites in Josiah’s reign, 1 Es 19 (ef. 
2 Ch 35°). 2. 1 Es 8%=Shemaiah, of the sons of 
Adonikam, Ezr 8%, 


SAMARIA.—4. (finnv', that is, Shémeérén, ‘ watch- 
mountain’; Σαμάρεια, Σεμερών, Σομερών, Σομηρῶν, 
Σωμωρών : Jos. (Ant. VII. xii. 5), Σωμαρείν ; Knseb. 
(Onom.), Σεμηρών ; Samaria) The capital of the 
kingdom of Israel. The Assyrian, Samirina (Ins. 
of Tiglath-pileser 1Π., Sargon, etc.), and the 
Greek and Latin forms of the name, come from the 
Aramaic }1py. A characteristic derivation of the 
name is given, in 1 K 16% (RY, cf. Jos. Ané. VII. 
xii. 5), where we are told that Samaria was built 
by Omri who bonght the ‘hill of Samaria’ from 
Shemer, and, having fortified it, called the name of 
the city that he built Shomerén (Sameria) after 
Shemer. (See discussion of etymology by Stade in 
LAT W ν. 165 fi.) 

Commanding the roads from Shechem northwards 
to Esdraelon, and westwards to the coast, and 
situated within easy reach of the Mediterranean, 
no better site could have been selected for the 
fortified capital of the Northern kingdom. The 
hill (‘mountain of Samaria’ Am 4! 61, Sir 50%) 
rises from 300 to 400 feet above the bed of a broad 
fertile valley (perhaps the ‘ field of Samaria’ Ob 19 
RY), and is isolated on all sides but the east, where 
it is connected with the hills (‘mountains of 
Samaria’ Am 3°, Jer 31°) by a low narrow saddle. 
On three sides it is surrounded and overlooked by 
hills clothed with olive and vine, but they are 
beyond the range of catapult and bow, and so 
were not a source of danger. On the fourth side 
the hills are low, and the view over them to the 
west, with the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
in the distance, is one of exceptional beauty. 
This charm of position, in a rich ‘fat’ valley, 
bordered by vine-clad hills, formed part of that 
‘glorious beauty’ which made Samaria the ‘crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim’ (Is 28!4), 

From the 7th year of Omri, Samaria was the 
capital (‘the head of Ephraim * Is 7°, ‘Samaria and 
her daughters’ Ezk 1658), and residence of the kings 
of Israel (1 K 1639 204 211-18 9991, 9 1ζ 18 31 8 1086 131-10 
1413. 23 158. 18. 14. 17. 23. 27 17, Is 79 10°, Hos 107) : and 


it was also their burial-place (1 K 16% 22%", 2K 1053 
13% 12 1416), 


with or compared with the capital of the Southern 
kingdom (2 KX 21, Is 104, Ezk 16°! 234, Am 6}, 
Mie 1155), which was to share its fate. Ezekiel 
calls it ‘the sister’ (16° 23°), and the ‘elder 
sister’ of Jerus, (16%). The city was surrounded 
with strong walls (Anz. VUI. xiv. 1), and beautified 
by the kines of Israel. There was a fortified 
palace, ‘the castle of the king’s house’ (2 K 15” 
RV), with a ‘roof-chamber’ (2 Καὶ 15), This probably 
stood on the top of the hill, and near or connected 
with it may have been the ivory palace built by 
Ahab (1 K 22%), There was a Syrian quarter in 
Samaria (1 K 2084); and a city gate (1 K 22”, 2K 
7.» 18-202 Ch 189) and pool (1 K 2233) are mentioned. 

At Samaria, Ahab received a visit from Jehosha- 
vhat, and, at the entrance of the gate, the two 
kings sat to hear the prophecy of Mieaiah (1 K 22”, 
2 Ch 18°), There the 70 sons of Ahab were slain 
(2 K 107); there Jehu destroyed all that remained 
unto Ahab (2 K 10!*17); and there, according to 
one account (2 Ch 22°, ef. 2K 953, Ahaziah was 
killed. It was to Samaria that Joash, after the 
capture of Jerus., brought the vessels for the 
service of the temple, and the treasures of the 
king’s house (2 K 14", 2 Ch 25%4); and that Pekah, 
at least according to 2 Ch 28° 9. 16. returned at the 
head of his army, laden with the spoil of Judah, 
and accompanied by a long train of captive Jews, 
who were afterwards released. 

Samaria became the religious as well as the 
political centre of the Northern kingdom. The 
marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, and the consequent 
close alliance between the usurping dynasties of 
Israel and Phoenicia, led to the establishment of 
the Pheenician worship on a large scale in the 
capital. Ahab caused a temple and altar to be 
erected to Baal (1 Καὶ 16%; ἀπέ. Ix. vi. 6), and 
made the Asherah (1 IC 16°, 2 1ζ 13° RV). The 
temple, which was probably of great size, contained 
‘pillars of Baal,’ apparently of wood, which were 
torn down and burned, and a ‘ pillar of Baal,’ pos- 
sibly a stone pillar with an effigy of the god on 
one of its faces, which was broken down when 
Jehu destroyed the temple after slaughtering the 
prophets of Baal (2 K 3? 107-257 [in v. read prob. 
with Kost. Ὑ31 adytum for ry ‘city’]). The Phee- 
nician rites were celebrated with great splendour, 
and Jezebel, who had slain the prophets of the LorB 
(1 K 1813), fed 450 prophets of Baal and 400 prophets 
of the Asherah at her table (1 K 18" RV). The 
idolatrous worship was strongly opposed by the 
prophets of J”, some of whom worked and preached 
in the city. lLlisha had a fixed residence in it 
(2 IK 2% 5% 682, οἵ, v.4), and Hosea probably pro- 
phesied there. Isaiah (10% 1! 361%) alludes to the 
idols, graven images, and gods of Samaria; Hosea 
(71 8-8 105), to its wickedness, and to the calf- 
worship which existed side by side with the worship 
of Baal; Amos (813), to its sin; and Isaiah (83 9°), 
Hosea (1316), Amos (312), Micah (16) foretell the 
penalties that it would have to suffer for the sins 
of its people. Jeremiah (23%) mentions the pro- 
phets of Baal, and Ezekiel (23+) can find no fitter 
symbol for the city than Oholah the harlot. 

Soon after Samaria was built, it was probably 
besieged by Benhadad I., who forced Omri to make 
‘streets’ in the city for the Syriams (1 K 2082), 
During Ahab’s reign it successfully resisted a siege 
by Benhadad πὶ. (1K 20%; And. VIIL xiv. 1, 2). 
In the reign of Jehoram, after a minor expedition 
had been thwarted by Elisha (2 K 6%; Ané. Ix. 
iv. 3), the city was again besieged by Benhadad. 
On this oceasion the garrison and townsmen were 
reduced to the last extremity (2 K 6%”), when a 
panic seized the Syrian army and the siege was 
raised (2 K 7%; And. 1X. iv. 4,5). In the 7th year 
of Hoshea, Samaria was besieged by Shalmaneser, 


Samaria is on this account mentioned ! but it was actually taken, B.C. 722, by his succes: 
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sor Sargon after the siege had lasted three years 
(Ὁ K 1756 189 10, 34 of. 21s Ant, IX. xiv. 1; Inscrip- 
tions of Sargon). The Northern kingdom fell with 
its capital, and the people were transplanted by 
the conqueror; but the city was not completely 
destroyed (Jer 415). Two years later it rose, in 
alliance with Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus, 
against the Assyrians; but the rising collapsed on 
the overthrow of the king of Hamath (see /nserip- 
tions), The transplanted Jews were replaced by 
foreign colonists (2 K 174, Ezr 4°) under Assyrian 
governors, of one of whom the name, Nabu-aclii-su, 
has been preserved (III. Rawlinson, 34, col. 11, 94f.). 
In B.C. 331 Samaria submitted to Alexander, wlio 
killed many of its inhabitants, and replaced them 
by Macedonian colonists. Later it was dismantled 
by Ptolemy Lagi, afterwards rebuilt, and again 
destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes. ‘The walls 
must soon have been restored, for it was a ‘very 
strong city’ when taken by John Hyrcanus, B.C. 
120, after a year’s siege (Ant. XII. x. 2, 3; BJ 
I. ii. 7). Hyreanus is said to have completely 
destroyed the city by ‘bringing streams to drown 
it’: but this can refer only to that portion of it 
which lay at the foot of the hill. Samaria was 
| rebuilt by Pompey, who made it a free city, and 
| attached it to the government of Syria (Ant. 
| XIV. iv. 43; BJ τι vii. 7); and it was further 
| restored and strengthened by Gabinius (Anz. XIy. 
v. 3; BJ I. viii. 4). Herod, in pursuance of his 
commercial policy, which was based on intercourse 
with the West, and of his plan of covering the 
country with strongholds garrisoned by Gentile 
soldiers devoted to his interests, made Samaria a 
strong fortress. He embellished it, built a temple 
of great size and magnificence, and settled it with 
veterans from his army and people from tlie 
neighbourhood (Ant. XV. vill. 5; BJ 1. xxi, 2). 
The city, which is said at this time to have had 
a circumference of 24 miles, was re-named Sebaste 
(Augusta) in honour of Augustus, who had given 
it to Herod (Ant. XV. vil. 3); and this name has 
survived in the modern Sebustieh. At Samaria 
Herod entertained Agrippa; there he killed his 
wife Mariamne, and there also he strangled his 
sons (Ant. XV. vil. 5-7, XVI. li. 1, xi. 7). During 
the Jewish revolt, Samaria and Herod’s soldiers, 
called Sebastenes, went over to the Romans («4 πέ. 
XVII. x. 3, 9; BJ τι. 111, 4, iv. 3, xii. δ. Many 
authorities suppose that the gospel was preached 
in Samaria (Ac 8** 14); but it is possible that 
some town in the district of Samaria, of which the 
name is not specified, is intended (note the absence 
in y.° of the def. art. in some MSS). Septimius 
Severus made Samaria a Colonia, but it rapidly 
declined as Shechem (Neapolis) rose to importance, 
and in the 4th cent. it was already a small town 
(Euseb. Onom.). It was an Episcopal see, and its 
bishops attended the Councils of Niczea, Constan- 
tinople, and Chalcedon, and the Synod of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 536). According to Jerome it was the burial- 
place of Elisha, Obadiah, and St. John the Baptist 
(Ep. ad Marcellam, Com. ad Obad.), and their 
tombs were shown to pilgrims in the Middle Ages. 
The Crusaders established a Latin bishopric in 
Samaria. 

The modern village of Sebustieh lies at the E. 
end of the terraced hill of Samaria, which is now 
partially cultivated and in places covered with 
olive groves. The old city wall can be traced for 
most of its course, following irregularly the con- 

| tour of the hill, and there are remains of the west 
| gate. From this gate a street 50 ft. wide, and 
lined with columns, of which many still stand, 
ran alone the Κ΄, side of the hill to a gate on the 
E., which has disappeared. 
village are the columns of a large buried temple; 
towards the 8. W. the columns of asmaller temple ; 


and in a hollow at the foot of the N.E. side of the 
hill are several shafts of columns that formed part 
of a quadrangle, perhaps a hippodrome, 622 ft. 
long and 190 ft. wide. Close to the site of the E. 
gate are the ruins of the fine cathedral church of 
St. John, built between A.D. 1150 and 1180, over 
the traditional tomb of St. John the Baptist. In 
the neighbourhood of the village are two fine 
springs, ‘Ain Hdrim and ‘Ain Kefr Lima, from 
which small streams flow for a short distance. 
These streams are, apparently, those utilized by 
Hyrcanus to undermine the lower portion of the 
city. (Stanley, S. and P. 243-246; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL pp. 346-349; PHF Mem. ii. 160, 211-215 ; 
Guérin, Samarie, 1i. 188, etc.). 

2. SAMARIA (ἡ Σαμάρεια ; Samaria) mentioned in 
1 Mac 5 cannot be the well-known Samaria, and 
is apparently an error. The place intended scems 
to be Marisa (Marishah, now KA. Mer ash near 
Beit Jibrin), a reading found in an ancient Latin 
version. See Josephus, Anf. XII. viii. 6, and 
2 Mae 12°, C. W. WILSON. 


SAMARIA, TERRITORY OF (ἡ Σαμαρεῖτις χώρα, 
Σαμάρεια, Σαμαρία ; Jos. χώρα Σαμαρέων : Samaria), 
—At an early period the name of the city was 
applied to the kingdom of the ten tribes, and 
as the limits of that kingdom varied (2 K 10% 38 
15%, 1 Ch δ), so did those of the territory 
called Samaria. Thus the ‘king of Samaria’ 
(2 K 1%, Hos 10’) is the king, and the ‘cities of 
Samaria’ (1 K 13%, 2 K 174 26 231%) the cities, of 
the Northern kingdom; and the ‘mountains of 
Samaria’ (Jer 315, Am 3°) is simply another term 
for the hill-country of Ephraim (AV Mt. Eplraini). 
The name Samaria is used in its extended sense 
in 1 K 1853, 2 K 17% 23%, 2 Ch 25%, Ezr 4117, Neh 43, 
Am 3”, 

In the Apocrypha (1 Es 916. Jth 1° 44,1 Mac 
310 οὔθ 10,30. 38 1128, 8. 9 Mac 15!) and in NT (Lk 
174, Jn 4%5 79 Ac 18 8! 93!) the name Samaria 
denotes the central of the three districts—Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee—into which the country west 
of Jordan was divided. According to Josephus 
(BJ I. iii. 1, 4, 5), Samaria was bounded on the 
north by Galilee and the territory of the free city 
of Scythopolis, its most northerly village being 
Ginza (Jenin), in the great plain of Esdraelon. 
It extended S. to the toparchy of Acrabatta, 
‘Akrdbeh, and the villages of Anuath, Ah. ‘Aina, 
and Borceos, Berkit, which were about 15 Roman 
niles S. of Shechem, and belonged to Judiea. In 
the Jordan Valley the boundary ran N. of Sartaba, 
Kurn Surtaba (Mishna, Rosh hash-shana, ii. 3) 3 
and on the west to the N. of Antipatris (Talm. 
Bab. Gittin, 76a). It was separated from the sea 
on the W. by the coast district of Judea, which 
stretched N. to Ptolemais (BJ Π|. 111. δ). 

Samaria is a land of hills and valleys, with here 
and there upland plains of great fertility. Carmel 
and other hills are partially clothed with dense 
thickets, and, in places, remnanis of former 
forests can still be seen. In the plains and open 
valleys the rich soil yields abundant harvests of 
wheat, oats, and maize, whilst on the terraced 
hillsides the fig, the olive, and the vine bring forth 
their fruit in due season. Josephus says truly 
(BJ I. ili. 4) that the country was fruitful and 
well wooded; it abounded in wild fruit and in 
that produced by cultivation ; its water was good, 
and in consequence of the excellence of its grass 
the cattle yielded more milk than elsewhere. 

Samaria is an open country, and was always at 
the mercy of hostile invaders. It seems to have 


offered little resistance to Joshua, and, after the con- 
To the W. of the | quest, Canaanites, Midianites, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, and Romans overran it with comparative 
No great battle was fought within its 


ease. 
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limits, and the stirring episodes of mountain 
warfare, so frequent in Juda, are unknown to 
its annals. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
for the number of fortified towns or ‘strong 
places’ that guarded its approaches. The open 
character of Samaria facilitated communication. 
Great highways of commerce passed through it, 
and chariots were used at a very early period. 
Amongst the trade routes were that from the 
coast, through the remarkable pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, to the districts east of Jordan; and 
those from the Maritime Plain across the hills to 
Megiddo (Lejjtin), and En-gannim (Jenin), and 
thence to Bashan and Damascus. To tliese well- 
travelled roads was due in great measure the close 
connexion that has always existed between Samaria 
and the trans-Jordanic regions, and the readiness 
with which the Jews of the district succumbed to 
the influence of the surrounding paganism. 

After the Assyrians had conquered the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, they carried away the people to 
Assyria, and brought men from ‘ Babylon and 
from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim,’ and placed them in the ‘ cities 
of Samaria’ (2 K 17% 226. Anz, rx. xiv. 1). Ata 
later date, during the reigns of Esar-haddon and 
Assur - bani- pal (Osnappar, RV), the number of 
Assyrian colonists in Samaria was largely in- 
creased (Ezr 41:9 1%), Τὴ 2K 17% these colonists 
are termed ‘Samaritans.’ Josephus says (Ané, 
IX. xiv. 3, X. ix. 7, XI. iv. 4) that they were 
called Cuthzans in Hebrew, from Cuthah, the 
city of their origin, and Samaritans in Greek, 
from the country to which they were removed ; 
and he regarded the Samaritans of his day as 
their descendants. The Cuthzans and others 


brought their national gods with them, an act | 


which was believed to have brought on them the 
vengeance of the God of the land. One of the 
captive Jewish priests was consequently sent to 
teach them ‘how they should fear the Lorp.’ 
The result appears to have been that they adopted 
the Jewish ritual, but combined the worship of 
J“ with that of their graven images (2 K 17*-*!; 
Ant, IX. xiv. 3). Possibly, many of their high 
places and altars were destroyed during the re- 
forms of Josiah (2 K 23", 2 Ch 34°), 

The Captivity freed the Jews from their old sin 
of idolatry, and intensified the exclusiveness of the 
Jewish character. When, therefore, the Jews re- 
turned from Babylon, and the Samaritans offered 
to assist them in rebuilding the walls and temple 
at Jerusalem, the proffered aid was refused, and 
the Jews excluded the Samaritans from all par- 
ticipation in their worship. Quarrels naturally 
arose, and led to a mutual enmity between the 
two peoples, which was mare by frequent 
outbursts of active hostility. The Samaritans 
were generally the aggressors. They attempted 
to prevent the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Ezr 41:33, 
Neh 478; Ant. xi. iv. 4); seized Jewish lands, 
and carried Jews off as slaves (Ané. XII. iv. 1), 
On one occasion they brought the bodies of dead 
men into the cloisters of the temple (ἀπέ. XVII. 
li. 2), and on another they killed Galilwans who 
were passing through Samaria on the way to 
Jerusalem. This last outburst gave rise to dis- 
putes, which were referred to Rome for settlement 
(Ant, XX. vi. 1-3; BJ τι. xii. 3-7). The Samaritans 
were always ready to claim kinship with the Jews 
when the latter were prosperous (Ané. Ix. xiv. 3, 
XI. vil. 6); but at other times they repudiated 
the relationship, and acknowledged their Assyrian 
origin (Ezr 43: Ané. ΧΙ. iv. 3, 9, xu. v. δ). The 
feeling of the Jews towards their enemies is indi- 
cated by the term of reproach, ‘Thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil’ (Jn 8%); by the 
words of Jesus son of Sirach (Sir 50% 36). and 


the mutual hostility explains Christ’s command 
to His disciples not to enter into any city of the 
Samaritans (Mt 10°). 

Samaria, after its conquest by Assyria, was 
ruled by Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
governors until Syria and Palestine fell to Alex- 
ander after the battle of Issus. The Samaritans 
hastened to proffer aid to the conqueror, and in 
return were granted, according to Josephus, per- 
mission to build a temple on Mt. Gerizim (Ant, 
ΧΙ. vui. 4, 6, xt. hii. 4, ix. 1). In this temple, 
which, more probably, however, was built by 
Sanballat during the time of Nehemiah, the 
Samaritans offered sacrifices after the manner of 
the Jews. But when Antiochus tv. Epiphanes 
took Jerus. and desecrated the temple, they were 
quite ready to address him as god, and ask his 
permission to call their place of worship the temple 
of Zeus Hellenius (Anz. xt. vy. 5). After having 
more than once changed hands during the struggle 
between Alexander’s successors, Samaria was given 
by Antiochus m1. the Great, as part of the dower 
of his daughter Cleopatra, to Ptolemy Vv. pe 

hanes (Ané, XU. iv. 1). During the reign of the 
atter’s successor, Ptolemy vi. Philometor, the 
Samaritan colony in Egypt, which owed its origin 
to the settlement of Samaritans serving in Alex- 
ander’s army (Ané, XI. vill. 6), and to the re- 
moval of Samaritans from Palestine to Egypt by 
Ptolemy 1. Soter (Ant. x11. i. 1), maintained, in 
controversy with the Alexandrian Jews, that 
according to the laws of Moses the temple was 
to be built on Gerizim and not at Jerus. (Ant. X11 
iii. 4). Samaria was conquered by Jolin Hyrcanus, 
who destroyed the temple on Gerizim (BJ 1. 1]. 
6, 7); and, after passing to the Romans when 
Pompey intervened in the quarrel between Hyr- 
-eanus I. and his brother, it was given to Herod 

by Aucustus (Ané. XV. vil. 3). On Herod’s death 
it was granted to his son Archelaus (Ant. ΧΥΤΙ. 
xi. 4; BJ τι. vi. 3); but, on his banishment, it 
| was added to the province of Syria (Ant. XVI. 
xili. 5; BJ τι. viii. 1). In the time of Pilate a 
| large number of Samaritans were killed when on 
their way to Gerizim, and to Pilate’s action on 
this occasion Josephus ascribes his reeall (Ané. 
XVIII. iv. 1, 2). 

In the days of our Lord the Samaritans formed 
an important element in the population; and 
though they probably had a strong admixture 
of Jewish blood in their veins (2 K 23! %, 2 Ch 
34°, Ezr 64, Jn 412, Ant. xX. iv. 5), they had not 
lost their distinctive character as aliens by descent 
(Lk 17%, ef. 10°-%7), and apparently in religion 
(Jn 4%). The gospel appears to have been first 
preached to the Samaritans by Philip, and with 
some measure of success (Ac 85%), But it cannot 
have been very generally accepted, for the 
Samaritans more than once came into collision 
with the Roman emperors and the Christians. 
Vespasian quelled a threatened rising by slaying 
11,600 of them on Mt. Gerizim (BJ If. vii. 32); 
and they were so severely punished by Zeno and 
Justinian for murdering Christians and destroying 
churches, that they never afterwards recovered. 
Benjamin of Tudela, A.D. 1163, found ‘ Cutheans, 
who observe the Mosaic law only, and are called 
Samaritans,’ at Ndblus, Caesarea, Ascalon, and 
Damascus (Harly Travels, p. 81). They are now 
represented by a few families at Nddlus. 


LareRaTuRE.—Oonder, Tent-Work, i, 80-109; Stanley, Sinat 

and Palestine, 229-248: G. A. Smith, HGHL 321-343; Guérin, 

| Swmarie: Schtrer, HJP τ, i. 190f., 280, π᾿ 1. 5-8; Baedeker- 
| Socin, Pal. 226ff.; Buhl, GAP, 207. C. W. WILSON. 


SAMATUS (Zdyaros), 1 Es 9**.—One of the sons 
of Ezora, corresponding to Shemariah or Shallum 
in Ezr 10%) 9. 
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SAMECH (Ὁ). -- The fifteenth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and as such employed in the 
119th Psalm to designate the 15th part, each verse 
of which begins with this letter. In this Dic- 
tionary it is transliterated by 8. 


SAMELLIUS (Ὁ Σαμέλλιος, Σεμ- Σεβ-; AV 
Semellius), 1 Es 216. 17. 2-30—Shimshai the seribe, 
ef. Er 4° ete. 


SAMEUS (B Θαμαῖος, A Zauatos: AV Sameius).— 
Of the sons of Emmer (1 Es 9”), answering to 
Shemaiah, of the sons of Harim, Ezr 1033, 


SAMGAR-NEBO (iayniop).—An officer of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who, according to the MT of Jer 39 
[Gr. 4618, took his seat, along with other princes, 
in the middle gate of Jerusalem after the Chal- 
dan army had forced its way into the city. If 
the name (LAX BS Σαμαγώθ, A Πίσσαμαγάθ) is to 
be accepted, it may be=Swmgir-Nabu, ‘be gra- 
cious, Ὁ Nebo’ (Schrader, COZ’ ii. 109).* The text 
has in any case suffered corruption, as is evident, 
apart from other considerations, from the multi- 
tude of variant readings exhibited (cf. Swete, OT 
an Greck, ad loc.) by the LXX. If we retain the 
name Samgar-nebo, we ought perhaps to drop the 
first ‘ Nergal-sharezer,’ and read: ‘Samgar-nebo 
the Sar-sechim [a title as yet unexplained], Nebu- 
shazban the Rab-saris (cf. v.!"]and Nergal-sharezer 
the Rab-mag’ (so Sayce in art. NERGAL-SHAREZER 
above). Another course is to reject (with Giese- 
brecht) the name Samgar-nebo entirely, taking 
1320 as a dittography of 3m 35, and joining 122 to 
the following, D°20%ima1 thus = y2wia3 of v.48. It 
must be contessed that the means are not yet at 
our disposal for pronowuneing with confidence on 
the true text. See, for another expedient, art. 
SARSECHIM. J. A. SELBIE. 


SAMULAH (nbny).— An Edomite king, described 
as ‘of Masrekah’ (which see), Gn 36° (B deest, 


Σαλαμά, D Ξαμαλά)Ξε1 Ch 1** (Bom., A Σαμαά). 
SAMMUS (Σαμμούς, B Σαμμού), 1 Es 9%=Shema, 
Neh 84, 


SAMOS (Σάμος), one of the most important 
islands in the /Egman, is separated from the 
coast of Ionia by the narrow straits in which the 
Greeks met the Persian fleet and won the decisive 
victory of Mycale, B.c. 479. It was the centre of 
Ionian luxury, art, and science; and, from the 
moment when it became a member of the Ionic 
confederacy to the time when it was deprived of 
its freedom by Vespasian, its Imnstory is full of 
interest. In B.c. 84 1ὖ was united to the province 
of Asia, and in B.C. 17 it was made a free city by 
Augustus. This was the political status when 
St. Panl, after passing Chios, touched at Samos 
(Ac 9015 RV) on his return from his third mis- 
sionary journey. ‘There were many Jewish 
residents on the island (1 Mae 15%), who ob- 
tained numerous privileges when Mareus Agrippa 
and Herod visited Samos. The latter also made 
presents to the Samians (4 πὲ. XVI. ii. 2,4; BJ 1. 
xxl 11). Deseriptions of the island and its his- 
tory will be found in Tournefort, Voyage de 
Levante, 11. 103 ete.; Ross, Reise auf die griech. 
Inseln, 11. 139 ete.; Murray, Handbook to Asia 
Minor, ete. pp. 359-361. C. W. WILSON. 


SAMOTHRACE (Zayo@paxy, t.c. the Thracian 
Samos)—An island of considerable size in the 
Aigean Sea, to the south of the coast of Thrace, 
and north-west from the city of Troas. St. Paul 


and his companions, sailing from Troas, made a 
straight run, without tacking (see RHEGIUM), 
across the sea to Samothrace (Ac 16); and the 
next day they sailed north to NEAPOLIS, on the 
Thracian coast, which, according to Pliny (Nat. 
fist. iv. 23), was about 38 miles from the island, 
though the actual distance is hardly more than 
about 20 miles. At the northern end of the 
island was the town, called by the same name; 
and here, doubtless, it was that the ship which 
carried St. Paul cast anchor for the night. Ae 20%, 
also, probably implies that the ship anchored for a 
night at Samothrace ; but no details are recorded. 
There was no good harbour at any point round the 
island, which therefore was difficult of approach 
(tmportuosissima omnium, as Pliny says); but the 
ancient Greek sailors always liked to anchor for 
the night, if convemient or possible (Ac 2041), 

Samothrace is a mountainous island; and in 
the view from the Trojan coast it forms a huge 
mass behind and towering over the intermediate 
island of Imbros. Its summit rises to 5240 ft.; 
and there Homer describes the sea-god Poseidon 
taking his seat to survey the battle before Troy. 
In a similar way the island of Samos on the coast 
of Ionia forms a huge mass rising boldly out of the 
sea; and the common name Samos is probably 
due, not to colonization from one to the other, nor 
to common stock in the inhabitants, but to the 
character of the islands, each in the distance look- 
ing lke a single huge mountain.* 

Samothrace, being unsuited for a trading centre 
by its harbourless nature, played little part in 
Greek history. Its only importance is due to the 
cult of the mystcrious gods called Cabiri, who 
were said to have been worshipped by the original 
Pelasgian inhabitants of the island (Herod. 11. 51). 
The Mysteries of the Cabiri rivalled those of 
Eleusis in reputation and attractiveness during 
the later centuries of Greek history ; and Philip 
of Macedon was initiated at Samothrace. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

SAMPSAMES (SV Σαμψάμης, which is followed by 
AV and RV; A Σαμψάκης ; Lat. VSS Lampsacus). 
—QOne of the places to which the Romans are said 
to have written in favour of the Jews, 1 Mac 15”. 
It is usually identified with Samsun, a seaport 
town on the Black Sea, between Sinope and Tre- 
bizond (cf. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, 273) 


SAMSON.— 


i, The name. 

ii. The narrative. 

iii. The sources. 

iv. The historical background. 

vy. Historical importance. 

vi. Significance for the history of religion. 
vii. Significance for the history of civilization. 
viii. Mythological traces. 

Literature. 


i THe NAmME.—The pronuneiation Samson is 
derived from the Vulgate, which follows the LAX 
Σαμψών, using a vowel older than the 7 of the 
Heb. χω Shimshén. The name is not to be 
derived from jv, or ony, or vzy ‘serve’ (cf. Moore 
on Jg 13%), but is formed from vty ‘sun’ by means 
of the denominating ending ji; a diminutive sense 
=‘little sun’ (cf. the Arab. name SAwmais in 
Noldeke, ZDA/G xl. p. 166) is less probable than 
a derivation with the sense ‘sunny,’ ‘sun’s man’ 
(ef. Ges. - INautzsch, Gram.*® 8 S6f. ¢g.). It is 
natural to think of the Danite city BETH-SMEMESH, 
which was not far from Samson's birthplace. The 
name Samson is confined in the OT to the judge 
(but ef. vise Shimshai, Ezr 456 1%), and is found 
nowhere but in Jg 18-16, which have him for 


* Constantine Porphyr. (iii. p. 41, Bonn ed.), Eustathius, and 


*On the similarity of the names Shamgar and Samgar see | Strabo (pp. 346, 457) say that Σάμος meant ‘hill’; and the 
Moore, Judges, 106. | Dame was common in the Greek world. 
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their subject (the Syr. and LXX Lue. wrongly 
introduce him in 1 5. 12"). The same thing is true 
of the name of his father MANOAH (n20 ‘rest,’ 
‘resting - place’), ὅσ 137% 1691; but after the 
Captivity the inhabitants of Zorah, Samson’s 
native town, are called (1 Ch 2°54) MANAHE- 
THITES (5Π:), a circumstance which might imply 
that Manoah was the heros eponymos of a Danite 
clan, and was only afterwards assigned as father to 
the judge Samson (ef. the case of JEPHTIIAH in 
Jg Il). 
11, THE NARRATIVE.— 


Ch. 13. The barren wife of the Danite Manoah of Zor'ah has 
a vision of the angel of Jahweh in the form of a man; who pro- 
mises to her a son who from his mother’s womb is to be a 
“consecrated one’ to God (Οπὸν V1], see Nazinitz), and who 
is to make a commencement of freeing the people from the 
Philistine yoke. Therefore his mother is to abstain from all 
intoxicating liquors and guard against everything that defiles; 
no razor is to come upon the head of the child. At Manoah’s 
prayer the angel appears a second time, and repeats his instruc- 
tions. Only after he ascends in the fiame of the offering pre- 
sented to Jahweh and disappears, do Manoah and his wife 
recognize who had been their guest. The boy, when born, is 
naned Samson, and grows up under the blessing of Jahweh. 

Ch. 14. Arrived at manhood, Samson, not without opposition 
from his parents, makes choice of a Philistine girl at Timnah to 
be his wife. On his way there he kills a lion, and on his return 
journey eats of the honey which he finds in the carcase, Abt 
the wedding feast he makes this the subject of a riddle for the 
young men, and, when his young wife coaxes him into telling 
her the solution and betrays it to them, he leaves her in ill 
humour, 

Ch. 15. Having recovered himself, Samson will visit his wife 
in her parents’ house, but finds that she has been given by her 
father to another. In revenge he destroys the ripe harvest 
fields of the Philistines by foxes with burning brands. The Philis- 
tines retaliate by burning his wife and all her house, an act 
which Samson again avenges by slaughtering many of them 
(vv.1-8), Having made his escape to the territory of Judah, 
which, however, owned the Philistine suzerainty, he allows 
himself, on their menaces, to be handed over by the inhabitants 
bound, but bursts his bonds and slays a thousand Philistines 
with the jawbone of an ass, The wearied Samson is revived 
by wen by means of a spring flowing from the jawbone 
(vv,2-4%), 

Ch, 16. While Samson is visiting a harlot at Gaza he is 
betrayed, and his enemies think to seize him in the morning. 
But he catches up the folding-doors of the city gate, posts and 
all, and carries them to the top of a mountain by Hebron 
vv.13), His paramour, DELILAU, in the Vale of Sorek is bribed 
by the Philistines to deliver him over to them: three times he 
deceives her as to the source of his strength, and bursts the 
bonds wherewith she has bound him. At last he confesses 
that his strength lies in his God-consecrated hair, and after he 
has been shaved while asleep he falls defenceless into the hands 
of the Philistines. The latter put out his eyes and set him to 
slaves’ work in the prison at Gaza (vv.422), At the festival in 
honour of their god Dagon, the conquered foe is to be exhibited 
as a spectacle to the assembled people. But with the new 
growth of his bair the blind man feels his strength return, and 
after praying to Jahweh he pulls down the pillars of the house 
in which the Pbilistines are assembled, so that they all perish 
along with himself in the ruins. His body is buried by his 
relatives in the family sepulchre. His judgeship had lasted 
twenty years (vv. 23-31), 


iii. THE SouRcES.—Of all the narratives in the 
Book of Judges, that about Samson is the only 
one that is not composed from the two ancient 
sources which supplied the material of the book— 
in all probability the Judzan source (J) and the 
Epbraimitie (E). The attempt to distinguish two 
sources throughout has only once been made, and 
that superficially, by von Ortenberg, but cannot 
be rerarded as successful. On the other hand, it 
has been rightly recognized by van Doorninck 
(1879) and Stade (1884) that ch. 14 has undergone 
extensive revision, and Bihme (1885) has proved 
the same for ch. 18. In both chapters the aim of 
this revision is religious ; the whole personality of 
Samson is meant to be brought under the religious 
point of view more than is the case in the par- 
ticular narratives. Béohme has shown at the same 
time that ch. 13 bears marks of the source J, and 
thus the whole Samson history will have to be 
assigned to this source. That E has no share in 
it is explained by the circumstance that for the 
Ephraimitic source the judge who ‘ began to deliver 


Israel out of the hands of the Philistines’ (135) was | 
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not Samson but Samuel (18 755), Whether the 
Samson history, whose scene was the neighbour: 
hood of Judah, had only a local importance such 
as to prevent its being made use of by E, or 
whether that history was too repugnant to its 
theocratic character (cf. Eb. Schrader, who calls E 
‘the theocratic narrator’), in any case Samuel 
takes the place of Samson completely in E (18 1-7; 
cf. esp. the birth storyin 1 § 1 with Jg 13), whereas 


in J Samuel plays no part at all as judge and 
‘military commander. 


But if the Samson story is derived from only 
one source, yet, apart from the above-mentioned 
revision, it is not on that account a literary unity 
in all its parts. On the contrary, the various 
anecdotes about Samson were originally related 
separately and only afterwards collected and 
arranged. Later than any of them, we may 
assume, is the story of his birth (ch. 13), just as is 
the case with almost all ancient heroes, even those 
of them who otherwise appear in the clearest light 
of history. 

Samson is included by the Deuteronomistic re- 
daction, to which the Book of Judges owes its 
shape, amongst the ‘great judges’; but this, it 
appears, was not done without a considerable 
amount of weeding out. The concluding formula 
of the Deuteronomiic redaction as to the duration of 
Samson’s judgeship appears already at the end of 
ch. 15 (v.”), and is then repeated in 16%. This 
should in all likelihood be explained on the ground 
that RP closed his history of Samson with ch. 15, 
and did not admit ch. 16 into his Book of Judges. 
The reason is easily discovered. Down to the 
close of ch. 15 Samson is the husband of one wife, 
and love to her along with love to his native land 
is the motive of all his actions. But in ch. 16 he 
appears as the slave of sensual passion, caught in 
the toils of a succession of paramours, to the last 
of whom he even betrays the secret of the Divine 
strength that animated him. If this itself must 
have appeared to the mind of R? quite unworthy 
of a God-called judge (cf. 21% 1%), his fate also was 
an unfitting one, namely that he should end his 
life as prisoner and slave of the unbelievers. 
Hence R? excluded ch. 16 in the same way as 
ch. 9 (the story of Abimelech). He was indiffer- 
ent to the circumstance that thus the account of 
Samson’s death disappeared ; neither is there any 
mention of the death of Barak or of Deborah, and 
only a supplementary allusion to that of Ehud (4°). 
It was not till the last redaction of Judges that 
ch. 16 was once more united with the preceding 
chapters, but the first concluding formula (155 
was still piously allowed to remain. How much of 
the minor alterations of the old text is to be attri- 
buted to this last redaction, cannot be determined. 

iv. THE HisToRIcCAL BAcCKGROUND.—The tribe 
of Dan, to which Samson belongs, possessed not 
only one tribal territory, but two,—the one west 
of Jerusalem, situated between Benjamin and 
Judah ; the other in the extreme north, at the 
lower sources of the Jordan, bordering upon the 
territory of Naphtali. Samson comes from the 
southern territory; his native town Zor‘ah (7Y7¥), 
one of the principal places belonging to the tribe 
(Jos 194, Jg 182 8.11. ef. also Neh 11”), still bears 
the same name at the present day. It lies on the 
northern slope of the fertile αν es-Surar, 
through which the railway from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem now runs, opposite the ancient Beth- 
shemesh (cf. G. A. Smith, HGHL 218f.). But 
the question is, whether Samson lived (or is sup- 
posed to have lived) before or after the emigration 
of the 600 Danites who founded the northern set- 
tlement of the tribe. The history of this expe- 
dition is given summarily in Jg 1* (to be Στ @- 
mented by Jos 1947 [LXX]), and in full detail in 
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Jg 17. 18. Since the account of it in the last- 
mentioned two chapters is preceded by the story 
of Samson, one might be disposed at first to decide 
for the former of the above alternatives. But it 
must not be forgotten that chs. 17-21 are appen- 
dices to the Book of Judges, and that their present 
rosition tells us nothing about their order in time. 
Vhen the 600 Danites struck off to the north, 
their tribe was still contending for its independ- 
ence, although with little prospect of being able 
to assert it. The braver and more resolute mem- 
bers of the tribe having taken their departure, 
the remnant will have abandoned all further 
struggle and rested content that their foreign lords 
should leave them in possession of the soil, prob- 
ably upon condition of paying tribute. But this 
is the condition of things which we meet with in 
the story of Samson. The Philistines have pene- 
trated far into the Shephélah, Timnah (the modern 
Tibne only 4 or 5 miles 8.W. of Sora) belongs to 
them. Between thei and the Danites there is no 
state of war, but unrestricted intercourse, con- 
nubwum and commerctum—nay, the whole life of 
the Danites appears to gravitate towards the 
Philistine cities. The power is entirely in the 
hands of the Philistines: when Samson gets into 
trouble with them, his native town cannot shelter 
him, But even the territory of Judah, to which 
he flees, offers no security, for it, too, is subject to 
the Philistines, as its inhabitants (Jeg 15") expressly 
affirm as a fact generally recognized. Sarnson’s 
own demeanour is not at all that of an enthusiast 
for political independence and deliverer of his 
people from the Philistine yoke. He belongs, on 
the contrary, to that class amongst his country- 
men who are disposed to modern and liberal ideas, 
and who have no scruple about entering into 
relations with the Philistines and even connecting 
themselves with them by marriage. This strange 
conduct is already excused and explained in 
Jg 144as being in obedience to a Divine commis- 
sion, in order that Samson might find an oppor- 
tunity of damaging the Philistines. But this 
verse does not belong to the oldest form of the 
narrative, and is actually contradicted by other 
passages. Samson himself offers to the Judahites 
(15") the excuse that he had not attacked the 
Philistines, but simply requited the wrong done to 
him by them. And in precisely the same fashion 
he always asserts his innocence to himself and to 
his enemies (cf. 158: 7 ; if they would only leave 
him in peace, they should be safe from him, so he 
thinks atleast. In the case of all lis exploits, then, 
we have to do not with conscious attempts to de- 
liver Israel, but only with the involuntary uprising 
of a subject people against the alien and unloved 
oppressor, with little ‘pin-pricks,’ each of which 
is regarded as a heroie deed and greeted with 
malicious joy. But ten hot-blooded and foolhardy 
Samsons would not have been able to loosen the 
chains of Israel’s bondage. This was only accom- 
plished when the Philistines, who had ventured to 
attack the kernel of the Isr. territory, were, after 
some initial successes (1 8 4), completely beaten by 
the uprising of Mt. Ephraim (158 13) and after- 
wards of all Israel under the leadership of Saul 
and David, and driven back within their own 
narrow territory. Ly means of these wars Samson’s 
home became once more free, and a permanent pos- 
session of Israel. The Samson stories are probably 
intended, then, to be understood as belonging to 
the period which immediately preceded the Pinlis- 
tine war of 18 4, and are thus, apart from the 
appendices Jeg 17-21, in the right place. That 
implies at the same time that the tradition, at 
first oral, embodying them must also go back to | 
the same period. In a later age there was no 
possibility of their arising. 


v. HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE.—According to the 
scheme of the Book of Judges as its programme is 
set down by the Deuteronomic redactor in Jg 24", 
Samson was ‘raised up’ by Jahweh to be ‘judge’ 
over all the children of Israel, in order to deliver 
them from the rule of the Philistines, to which 
Jahweh had given them over on account of their 
unfaithfulness (cf. 13'). We saw that in the case 
of Samson there can be no mention of such deliver- 
ance, and just as little of an activity on behalf of, 
or any judgeship over, the whole of Israel. What 
we are told of him, at all events, claims nothing 
more than quite a local importance. We need not 
wonder, then, that R® left out ch. 16 (see above), 
but only that he allowed Samson to pass as a 
‘judge’ at all. But this may be explained as due 
to the example set in the pre-Deuteronomic Book of 
Judges, the work of N/E (ef. Budde, Kurzer Hdeom. 
x ff., xvf.). The rank of a divinely -sent judge 
could not be henceforward taken from Samson. 
His credentials rest especially on ch. 13, the Divine 
promise and wonderful accomplishment of his 
birth. We shall have to regard the whole of 
this chapter as a later addition to the particular 
Samson narratives which were satliared from the 
mouth of the people and lie before us in chs, 14-16. 
As a literary composition, however, that chapter 
need not be more recent than these others. It is 
worthy of note that even it still confines the 
historical importance of Samson within very narrow 
limits. All that is said of him in v.® is that ‘he 
shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines.’ 

vi. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE History oF IKeE- 
LIGION.—The glaring contradiction between the 
Divine eall of Samson and his far from exemplary 
manner of life caused much racking of the brains 
and much offence to the older theologians. A 
correct judgment of his personality is possible 
only when, on the one hand, we leave out of view 
the Christian standard of morality, and when, 
on the other, we take into account that Samson 
was originally not a religious but a popular hero. 
Still there remains even in the oldest strata of the 
narratives one religious trait, and it is this which 
has made it possible to represent him as under 
theocratic enlightenment. Any endowment be- 
yond the ordinary human standard, or any con- 
duct quite opposed to what is otherwise recognized 
as the character of a person, is explained in anti- 
quity, and so also in the OT, as due to a super- 
human being, a spirit, having taken up its abode 
in the person. On this account all who are 
mentally deranged are supposed to be the dwelling- 
place of a spirit, by whom they are possessed. In 
this way also the superliuman strength of Samson 
is explained ; and as the Philistines, the enemies 
of Isracl, suffer through his deeds, the spirit which 
works through him is the spirit of Jahweh, the 
God of Israel. The last verse of ch. 13 notes the 
first occasion upon which the spirit of Jalweh 
moves him, without telling us how this working 
showed itself. In 14% 154 ‘the spirit of Jahwel 
came upon him’ to enable him to perform the 
createst feats of strength. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that this expression is wanting in 14°. This 
appears to point to a different way of viewing 
the inatter, and, as this same way entirely domi- 
nates ch. 16, it may be regarded as the more 
original, According to Samson’s own statement 
in 1617, which is confirmed by vyv.* *8, his strength 
is not a new thing every time, imparted at the 
moment of need through his being filled with 
the Divine spirit, but is a constant possession, 
connected with the hair of his head, on which 
no razor comes, because from his mother’s womb 
he has becu u cunsecraled one of God, a Nazirite 
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The Nazirate is a religious institution of undoubtedly the 
highest antiquity ; itis named as early as Am 21f, along with 
prophecy, as one of the special blessings which Jahweh has 
bestowed upon His people. At the same time it persisted in 
Israel down to the days when Israel’s religion had undergone a 
great spiritualizing, for not only do we find it in Nu 6 in ths 
legislation of the post-exilic period as a firmly established 
sacred usage, but we meet with its practice in Jerusalem at the 
temple even in the time of the Apostls Paul (Ac 2133), Butin 
the OT Samson is the only Nazirite we encounter; for the 
consecration of Samuel is of quite a different character, and the 
words ‘and there shall no razor come upon his head’ in 1 § 111 
certainly do not belong to the original text. From the story of 
Samson, now, we can gather that the essence of the Nazirite 
vow consisted simply in allowing the hair to grow. At the 
expiry of the period fixed for the vow the hair was shorn by the 
priest and cast into the sacrificial flame (Nu 618, Ac 2124),* 
Even Samson’s lifelong Nazirats (Jg 135-7) can scarcely be 
understood as implying that he is to carry his hair with him 
down to the grave, but rather that he has it shorn from time to 
time, and each time consecrates the shorn hair to Jahweh. 
But, a8 the Nazirite bears the God-consecrated offering upon 
his head, he naturally requires to keep his body, which 
ministers nourishment also to the hair, pure from everything 
that is repugnant to the Deity. The regulations on this sub- 
ject will undergo change and enlargement -with the times; 
the prohibition of wine (including, no doubt, all intoxicat- 
ing liquors) belongs certainly to the oldest state of things, 
and is witnessed to already in Am 212, An intoxicated man 
is possessed by another spirit which disputes God’s authority. 
Samson, indeed, does not impress us as one who practised 
self-restraint in any direction ; his taking food from ths carcase 
of the lion (Jg 148") is directly opposed to the enactments of 
Nu 66, for ths term ‘dead body’ there certainly includes a 
potiori the carcases of animals. But from these contradictions 
between the Samson story and the Nazirate law we can only 
conclude that the story does not proceed throughout on the 
presupposition of his being under a Nazirite vow. The contra- 
dictions must have been early observed, and this explains why 
what was wanting in the cass of Samson himself, namely 
abstinence from wine and from unclean food, is compensated 
for in 134-14 by attributing this abstinence to his mother for the 
period of her pregnancy. 

According to ch. 16, Samson’s strength resides in the unshorn 
hair of his head, a belief which in the case of the Nazirate is 
explained by the consecration in virtue of which Jahweh Hiin- 
self dwells in ths hair consecrated to Him. Amos, too, appears 
to attribute special powers to the Nazirites (21!'), but what is 
the nature of these we are not told. But the notion that some 
mysterious power resides in the hair, apart even from such 
special consecration, is extraordinarily widespread. A large 
collection of facts directly connected with supposed active and 
nal bodily powers may be found in J. G. Frazer, The Golden 

ough, iii, 390f. The Sunda Isles of the present day con- 
tribute much material to this collection, but so also does 
Europe of the Middle Ages, especially in the matter of pro- 
cesses against witches. The reader may note also what is said 
in the same work (i. 370ff., cf. also Ὁ. 31) about letting the hair 
grow, and about the dangers connected with the cutting of it. 
The fear of these rises to such a pitch that, for instance, the 
chief of the Namosi upon the Fiji Islands, every time he had his 
hair cut, had to devour a man, in order to ward off the dangers 
which threatened him. We have therefors to do here with 
convictions diffused over the whole world, and which certainly 
“Ὁ back to very early times. Even in Israel] they must have 
been much older than the religion of Jahweh, but they wcre 
brought within its scope in the form of the Nazirate. From 
the story of Samson and from Am 21: ἢ we may infer with some 
probability that Israel was conscious that the blessing of the 
Nazirate gave them an advantage over the Philistines and the 
Canaanites; and if that is so, we must hold that the Nazirate 
was established in Israel prior to the conquest of Canaan. 


vil. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE HISTORY oF CIVILI- 
ZATION.—The story of Samson is specially import- 
ant from this point of view. Above all, we see from 
it that the ideal of the country hero was exactly 
the same in Israel then as it is at the present day. 
The lion of a village must be first in success with 
the female sex, first in bodily strength, courage, 
and fondness for brawling, and first in mother 
wit. Samson displays the last-named quality in 
his riddle (ch. 14), in his ever-varied devices 
against the Philistines, and in the witty fashion 
in which he ever anew deceives Delilah. Veracity 
by no means belongs to the list of virtues of the 
country hero, and as little does faithfulness in 
love. Excess, or at least enormous capacity in 
eating and in drinking strong liquors, is amongst 
the things that may almost be taken for granted. 
It is strange enough that this trait is not strikingly 
displayed in Samson. Who knows whether from 


* How large a part was played by the hair-offering in the lifs 
of ancient peoples, especially of the Semites, may be learned 
from W. R. Smith, RS 2 325-334, cf. also p. 482 ff. 
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the store of legends that circulated regarding him 
there may not have been dropped this or that 
portion dealing with the subject in question? As 
to the matter of his enormous bodily strength, 
every Village, or at least every shire, has still its 
Samson, whose displays of strength, as recorded 
in popular stories, speedily go, without the 
calling in of any superhuman causes, beyond 
what is possible for man. Many of our readers, 
especially those who have been brought up in the 
country, will be able to substantiate what we 
have said. Such conditions of life, which we can 
still detect everywhere, are the earliest soil of 
the Samson stories; everything else is only 
secondary. 

We have, further, in ch. 14 a graphie description 
of the wedding festivities in ancient Israel, the 
only one which has come down to us. We see 
from it that on such occasions the proceedings 
were essentially the same as in the modern East, 
and, in some important points, even the same as 
at our own Jewish weddings. There is a seven 
days’ feast (ν. 17). above all with plenty of eating 
and drinking of wine (anv), in which the whole 
community takes part. The thirty companions 
(v."), with their head, who is probably meant in 
14” and 15%, are the conductors of the bride (ef. the 
‘sixty valiant men’ of Solomon in Ca 37, and the 
‘iriend of the bridegroom’ in Jn 3”). They would 
have to defray the expenses of the wedding, as is 
still the custom in Syrian villages. Samson and 
the young wife would, as is also the custom there, 
be called ‘king’ and ‘queen’ during the seven 
days (ef, Budde, Kurzer Udcom, xvii. Ὁ. xviif.). 
Samson’s riddle is only a small part of the amuse- 
ments of all kinds—songs, dances, games, stories 
—with which the seven days were filled up. 

Although, however, the practices at Samson’s wedding are 
the same as are usual elsewhere, the same cannot be said of the 
character of the marriage itself. From 151f- it is plain that the 
young wife did not go after the marriage to Zor'ah to Samson’s 
house, but remained in the house of her parents at Timnah. 
And even if this might appear to be explained on the ground 
that Samson, according to 141%, parted from her in anger 
instead of personally accompanying her in stately procession to 
Zor'ah (cf. 1/4), there is not the slightest hint in 151f- that hs 
purposed subsequently to take her home to Zor‘ah, but only 
that he meant to visit her in her parents’ house, Nor does 
the kid which he takes with him appear to be an extraordinary 
present for a special purpose, such as to make up for his anger 
of 1419, but seeins rather to belong to the visit as such. If all 
this be so, then we have to do with that peculiar ancient form of 
marriage to which W. R, Smith (Kinship and Marriage in earli 
Arabia, pp. 70-76) gavs the nams sadika marriage, It answers 
to the ancient social institution of the matriarchate, under 
which the wife remains with her relations, the husband visits 
her there, the children belong to the tribe and the family of ths 
mother. One-sided dissolution of such a marriage and ths con- 
tracting of another (cf. Jg 152) by the woman is also witnessed 
to amongst the Arabs (Z.c. p. 65). If Samson’s marriage is to bs 
understood in this way, this does not of course imply that at 
the time when these stories took their rise all marriages in 
Israel were of the sadika type. But we learn again from the 
ancient Arabic materials collected by W. BR. Smith, that, even 
when the later form of marriage had come to prevail, such 
sadika wnarriages were still contracted when the ordinary 
marriage was not possible, as, for instance, between members 
of hostile tribes (/.c. p. 71f.). This may be the explanation in 
the case before us, where a man belonging to the territory of 
Israel, which was subject to the Philistines, seeks in marriage a 
girl of the ruling people. We should perhaps adopt a similar 
interpretation when it is said that Gideon had a concubine in 
Shechem (Jg 831), which still belonged to the Canaanites ; and 
when Abimelech, her son, speaks of himself as a Shechemite 
and not as an Israelite (9%). If any one thinks it worth while, he 
may, upon the ground of this ancient social custom, view mors 
mildly even Samson’s relation to Delilah in 164% It is sur- 
prising indeed that at such a marriage the festivities described 
in ch. 13 should be the same as at the marriages which constitute 
the man the possessor (bya) of the woman; but it may well be 
that different points of view have here become confused. 


villi. MYTHOLOGICAL TRACES.—Samson’s extra- 
ordinary strength, which he displays in a number 
of feats, led even in olden times to a comparison of 
him with Hercules, and recently such comparisons 
have gone the length of vain attempts to count up 
exactly twelve exploits of Samson. After it came 
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to be recognized or believed that the Hercules 
legend isa solar myth, many in our own century 
proceeded to take the story of Samson also as a 
sun-myth, and to interpret it so in detail. The 
derivation of the name jiweyv from wy tells indeed 
rather against than in favour of this view, for it is 
not the way with a nature-inyth to borrow or even 
to derive the name of its hero from the cosmical 
object which it deseribes. The derivation from 
Beth-shemesh is a much more natural one. Dut 
such mythical explanations are not capable of 
being refuted in detail, because the elements with 
which they operate are so simple that any one so 
disposed may find them in any history, and for the 
most part in opposite ways. At all eveuts, the 
streneth of Samson requires no such explanation ; 
on the contrary, it is explicable, as we saw, by con- 
siderations drawn, on the one hand, from the 
history of civilization, and on the other from 
religion. And it is equally certain that none of 
the narrators of the story is conscious that he is 
handing on a niyth; the features of the contem- 
porary history and civilization are very clearly 
marked. This does not prevent the supposition 
that mythical traits may have found their way 
into these popular narratives. Undoubtedly a topo- 
logical [Gunkel, Genesis, p. xv, incorrectly gives 
this the name ‘ geological’] motive for a legend 
appears at work in 15", where the name ‘ Height 
of the Jawbone’ is to be explained. It is quite re- 
markable, too, that the fire-brand foxes (153) recur 
in Ovid (Fastz, iv. 6791.) in the Roman cultus, 
and are explained (26. 701 ff.) by the act of a iis- 
chievous boy which exactly resembles the act of 
Samson. But, in this instance at all events, we 
have not to do with a solar myth; the reader may 
be reminded how in Poitou ‘the spirit of the corn 
appears to be conceived in the shape of a fox’ 
(I’razer, J.c. ii. 283; cf. the whole chapter entitled 
‘The corn-spirit’). The attempt to give a con- 
tinuous mythological interpretation of the story 
of Samson is therefore to be abandoned, although 
there are various points in it besides the above 
which may profitably be examined from this point 
of view. 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on J/zwzdyes, esp. those of Moore, in 
Internat. Crit. Com. 1895; Budde in Kurzer Hdeom. 1897; 
Nowack in Hdkomm. 1900; and the authorities cited in these, 
The older literature will be found in Winer’s excellent art. 
‘Simson’ in his RWB, 1848. K. BUDDE. 


SAMUEL (Sy:nv, Sauov7).—The meaning ‘nanie 
of God,’ which is now generally accepted, is the 
only one that can be upheld on philological grounds. 
The author of the early lustory of Samuel obviously 
connects the name with the circumstances of 
Samuel’s birth as if $sne=Swa daw (1° ‘and she 
called lis name Samuel, saying, Because I have 
asked him of the Lord’); but it is impossible to 
revard this explanation as giving the actual deriva- 
tion of the name. As is not infrequently the case 
in the OT, ‘the writer merely expresses an asson- 
ance, not an etymology, i.2. the name Sxinw recalled 
to his mind the word we asked, though in no 
sense derived from it’ (Driver, Text of Sam. 
p. 131.). The- derivation ‘heard of God’ (5x ye’) 
is also etymologically improbable. ἢ 

The history of Samuel as set forth in the first 
Book that bears his name contains so many dis- 


*Inarecent article on ‘The Name of Samuel and the Stem 
one? (JBL, vol. xix. pt. i.), M. Jastrow, jr., maintains that the 
first element (2.9) of the compound name Shémw’éi should be 
rendered ‘offspring’ rather than ‘name,’ on the analozy of the 
Asayr. shumu, which occurs frequently in the former sense in 
proper names (Nebu-shum-ukin, Bel-shuin-usur, etc.): he 
explains Samuel therefore as=‘son of God,’ and compares the 
correlative Aliel. There is, however, no evidence to show that 


the Heb. OY ever bore this meaning: the passages cited by 
vastrow in favour of it readily admit of the usual si¢nification. 
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crepancies not only as regards the history of the 
period, but also as regards Samuel’s character and 
position, that it is impossible to assign it to a 
single author. These inconsistencies can be ex- 
plained only on the theory that we have two 
accounts of the history of Samuel, which have 
been combined by a later editor (see following 
article). In order, therefore, to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the life and work of Samuel, it 1s neces- 
sary to treat the two sources separately. 


In the earlier of the two documents from which the Books of 
Samuel are mainly compiled, Samuel] first appears in connexion 
with the election of Saul as king at Gilgal (918). le is there 
described as ‘a man of God’ (96), or, more accurakcly, as a 866)" 
(ΠΝ as opposed to 8°23 a prophet, 9°), living in the land of Zuph 
(probably in the hill-country of Ephraim). The narrative opens 
somewhat abruptly with the story of Saul’s search for the asses 
of his father. After three days’ search Saul is on the point of 
returning homewards, when he is urged by his servant to con- 
sulé the man of God living in that district (it is not until v.15 
that we learn his name). Saul’s objection, that the seer will 
certainly expect a present, is met by the servant producing the 
fourth part of a shekel. They accordingly enter the city and 
inquire for the seer, whom they meet on his way to the hig¢h 
place. The meeting, however, was no accidental one, for 
Samuel had been divinely prepared on the previous day for the 
coining of the Benjamite stranger, and had been instructed to 
anoint him to be prince over Israel; for, said Jehovah, ‘he 
shall save my people out of the hands of the Philistines.’ 
Samuel accordingly invites Saul to the sacrificial meal, at which 
a place had been reserved for him, and on the following morn- 
ing privately anoints him, and informs him at the same time of 
his Divine mission to deliver Israel from its oppressors, He 
adds, further, three signs by which Saul may prove the truth 
of his words, and bids hin do as occasion serves hini when these 
have been fulfilled. The signs are fulfilled, and shortly after 
Saul’s return to his father’s house the occasion foretold hy 
Samuel presents itself in connexion with the siege of Jabesh- 
gilead hy Nahash the Ammenite. Saul’s prompt and successful 
action in relieving the besieged city arouses the enthusiasm of 
his countrymen, who crown him king at Gilgal. 


The comparatively subordinate position occupied 
by Samuel, according to this older narrative, and 
the limited extent of his influence on the affairs of 
the nation, stand in striking contrast to the tradi- 
tional view of his life and work. He is here repre- 
sented as the seer of a small town, who is consulted 
in matters of difficulty and perplexity by the 
inhabitants of the district in which he lives, and 
who is in charge of the local shrine: beyond this 
district he is unknown to the rest of Israel. 
Further, his chief claim to fame lies in the fact 
that on one occasion only he is chosen by Jehovah 
as His iustrument in carrying out His plans for 
the deliverance of Israel. Lastly, it is noticeable 
that he has no voice in the establishment of the 
monarchy ; his interest in the matter apparently 
ceases with the performance of his part in anoint- 
ing Saul; nor does he appear to have been consulted 
in the actual election of the king. It cannot, how- 
ever, be doubted that this older document has been 
preserved to us only in a very fragmentary form ; 
and we may infer with considerable probability 
that it originally contained a longer and fuller 
account of the life and work of Samuel, which was 
passed over by the editor in favour of the (from his 
point of view) more satisfactory account preserved 
in the later document. The explanation of this 
selection is furnished by the later document, which 
is obviously coloured by the views and conceptions 
of a later age, and as such approximates more 
closely to the standpoint of the editor who com- 
bined the two narratives. It remains, therefore, to 
examine the narrative of the later document, and 
to estimate how far we can utilize it for the purpose 
of supplementing the earlier account. 


The later narrative commences with the birth of Samuel, and 
relates how Ilannah, the barren wife of Elkanah, on the occasion 
of the yearly feast made a solemn vow to the Lorp that if He 
would look upon her affliction and give her a man child, she 
would dedicate him to the service of the sanctuary. Samuel is 
born in answer to her prayer, and in due time handed over to 
the care of Eli, the aged priest at Shiloh. His childhood is 


' thus spent within the precincts of the ancient Israelite shrine, 
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where ‘he ministered to the Lorp before Eli the priest’ (2), 
and ‘grew in favour both with the Lorp and also with men’ 
(228), But the gons of Eli, who in the natural course of events 
would have succeeded their father, proved unworthy of their 
sacred oflice, and provoked the wrath of Jehovah by their abuse 
of their priestly privileges. In consequence of their sin the 
destruction of the house of Eli is decreed by Jehovah, who 
announces His purpose to the youthful Samuel in a vision of 
the night. The favour of Jehovah, however, which is openly 
displayed towards the latter, makes it apparent that he has 
been chosen to succeed to the priestly office, and all Israel recog- 
nized ‘that he was established to be a prophet of the Lorp’: for 
through his agency the word of the Lorp was revealed to all 
Israel (320-414), In the history of the defeat of Israel at Aphek, 
and of the capture and restoration of the ark by the Philistines 
(42-71), there ig no mention of Samuel, who is suddenly re- 
introduced some time after the return of the ark, in the 
character of a ‘judge,’ rather than in that of a ‘prophet’ or 
‘priest’ (72), Like a second Moses, he is represented as 
exhorting the people to turn from their idolatrous practices 
and to serve Jehovah alone. The people hearken to his words, 
and in order to confirm their resolution he summons a national 
assembly at Mizpah, where they make public confession of their 
sins. The purpose of this gathering, however, is misunder- 
stood by the Philistines, who at once collect their forces to 
meet what appears to them as a national uprising. Dismayed 
by the approach of their hereditary enemies, the Israelites 
beseech Samuel to intercede with Jehovah on their behalf. In 
answer to Samuel’s prayer, Jehovah sends a violent thunder- 
storm, which scatters the Philistines, and renders them an easy 
prey to the pursuing Israelites. To commemorate their deliver- 
ance, Samuel sets up a great stone and calls the name of it 
Kben-ezer, or ‘stone of help.’ According to the writer, this 
victory marks the downfall of the Philistine domination 3 for 
from that time onwards the Philistines ‘came no more within 
the border of Israel,’ while the cities ‘which they had taken 
from Israel were restored from Ekron even unto Gath’ (714). In 
the peaceful times that followed, Samuel is represented as 
administrating justice throughout Israel by means ofa yearly 
circuit of the chief sanctuaries on the west of Jordan—Beth-el, 
Gilgal, and Mizpah. As his years increase, he naturally asso- 
ciates his sons with himself in the office of judge; but, like the 
sons of Eli, they ‘ walked not in the ways’ of their father. For 
this reason, and also because they desire ‘to be like all the 
nations,’ the people demand that a king should be set over 
them. Their request is viewed with disfavour by Samuel, who 
plainly regards it as an act of rebellion against Jehovah. But, 
in compliance with the Divine command, he first sets clearly 
before thein the treatment they may expect at the hands of a 
king, and then, as they still persist in their demand, takes 
steps to grant it. For this purpose he once more summons the 
people to Mizpah, and, after pointing out their ingratitude, 
directs that lots should be cast for the king: the choice falls on 
Saul the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin (821), Samuel 
now realizes that his life’s work is at an end, andin a solemn 
farewell speech he first bids the people attest the justice of 
his rule, and then, by means of a brief survey of the national 
history, warns them against disobeying the word of Jehovah. 
His exhortation is rendered the more impressive by a miraculous 
thunderstorm, which frightens the people into a confession of 
their sin in asking for a king. Their fearsare allayed by Samuel, 
who assures them of Jehovah’s favour if they will serve Him 
truly. 

The election of Saul as king, and the consequent establish- 
ment of the monarchy, seem to form a fitting conclusion to the 
work of the last Israelite ‘judge’; but the last days of Samuel 
were destined to be embittered by the foolish action of the 
king whom he had been chiefly instrumental in appointing. 
In accordance with the command of Jehovah as announced 
by Samuel, Saul wages a war of extermination against the 
Amalekites, but, in deference to the wishes of his people, spares 
Agag the king and the best of the spoil. Samuel is divinely 
informed of the king’s action, and openly taxes him with 
disobeying the commands of Jehovah. Saul! seeks to palliate 
his offence, but Samuel ignores his excuses and announces his 
rejection. He thereupon confesses his sin, and begs for for- 
giveness ; but Samuel merely reiterates hissentence, interpreting 
the rending of his cloak by Saul as a sign that the latter’s 
kingdom has been ‘rent’ from him. In response, however, to 
Saul’s appeal, he consents to honour him once more before the 
people by joining with him in the worship of Jehovah. He 
then slays Agag with his own hands, and departs to his house at 
Ramah, This incident marks the close of Samuel’s public life ; 
for ‘he came no more to see Saul until the day of his death,’ 
but remained in seclusion at Ramah (see art. RAMAB), where he 
died and was buried. 


The above sketch of the contents of the later 
docnment shows clearly that the writer regarded 
Samuel as exercising a far wider sphere of influence 
than the unknown seer of the earher narrative. 
The position, indeed, which he assigns to Samuel is 
that of a second Moses, who rules over the people 
as the representative of Jehovah, and whose mission 
it is to win the sa from their apostasy to the 
service of the only true God. Further, he depicts 
him as exercising the office of a ‘judge’ (in the 
sense in which that term is employed in the pre- 
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Deuteronomic Book of Judges (2°-16"")), and de- 
livering Israel from the hands of their Philistine 
oppressors: thus Israel’s desire for a king can only 
be explained as an act of rebellion against Jehovah. 

The contrast between the two representations of 
Samuel is very marked, and at first sight it would 
appear as if the one must necessarily exclude the 
other. But though there can be no doubt as to 
the greater historical value of the earlier narrative, 
which bears all the marks of a high antiquity, it 
by no means follows that the later narrative must 
be rejected as unhistorical. For it must be re- 
membered (1) that the later is not founded on, but 
is clearly independent of, the earlier narrative ; and 
(2) that the view which is taken of the standpoint 
of the later author does not of necessity affect the 
general truth of his narrative. Hence, though the 
earlier narrative contains no account of Samuel’s 
childhood, of his connexion with Eli at Shiloh, and 
of his intercession on behalf of the people, we have 
no grounds for regarding these facts as other than 
historical, It cannot be doubted, however, that 
the form in which they have been preserved to us 
has been largely coloured by the later ‘ prophetic’ 
point of view. Interpreted by this later stand- 
point, the establishment of the monarchy, or rather 
the election of David’s predecessor as king, has 
little to recommend it, and is not unnaturally 
described as one of many acts of apostasy on the 
part of ancient Israel. For the purpose of this 
narrative, it must be remembered, 15 religious ; 
and it does not lie within the writer’s scope to 
estimate the importance of thisevent in the political 
history of the nation. His interest rather centres 
in the person of Samuel the prophet, and there 
is on this ‘account a marked tendency to magnify 
his office and to overestimate his influence. The 
extent to which this tendency has affected the 
narrative is illustrated in a very striking manner 
by the story of Samuel’s intercession on behalf of 
the people at Mizpah (73). That Samnel did 
intercede for the people may be inferred from 
Jer 15'; but that his intercession was followed by 
the subjugation of the Philistines (723) cannot be 
reconciled with the subsequent history (see the 
account of Saul’s campaign against the Philistines 
13-147, and especially 14° ‘and there was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul’). 
In like manner, we may conclude that the repre- 
sentation of Samuel as a ‘ prophet,’ and his aver- 
sion to the monarchy, reflect the point of view of a 
later age, and have but little foundation in fact. 
Looking back over the past history of Israel, the 
writer clearly regards Samuel as the last of the old 
order of judges, and also as the forerunner of the 
new order of prophets. That his estimate in the 
main is a correct one cannot be denied : it is clear, 
however, that it has largely influenced his por- 
trayal of Samuel’s life and work. 

In conclusion, it may be pomted out that the 
account of the anointing of David by Samuel 
(161-13), and the second explanation of the proverb, 
‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (19'*4), can 
only be regarded as late and unhistorical (see 
below, p. 386f.). They illustrate that tendency to 
increase the importance of the heroes of the nation, 
and to connect them with the beginnings of later 
institutions, which in later times became especially 
characteristic of Jewish writings. 


J. F. STENNING. 
SAMUEL, I. AND 11.-- 


i. Title. 
ἢ, Contents. 
iii, Sourees and Date 
iv, Analysis. 
Literature. 


i. T1ITLE.—The two Books of Samuel, like the 
two Books of Kings, formed originally in the 
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Hebrew Canon a single book ealled $xow (Samuel).* 
The LXX translators, however, regarded the 
Book of Samuel and the Book of Kings as a com- 
pee history of the two kingdoms of Israel and 

udah, and divided them into four books, which 
they entitled ‘Books of the kingdoms’ (βίβλοι 
βασιλειῶν. ‘The same division was followed by 
Jerome in the Vulgate, but the title was changed 
to ‘Books of the Kings’ (Libri Regum). The 
compromise which now obtains in printed Hebrew 
Bibles, viz. the division of the books into four in 
accordance with the LXX and Vulgate, and the 
retention of the Hebrew titles for each pair, was 
re adopted in Daniel Bomberg’s printed edition 
of 1516. 

The selection of the title is due to the fact that 
the opening chapters deal mainly with the history 
of Samuel, who still plays an important réle in 
those that follow: the prominent part taken by 
him in the establishment of the monarchy may 
also have contributed to the choice of his name 
for the history of the period which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the reigns of Saul and David. 

li. CONTENTS.—In their present form the two 
Books of Samuel fall most naturally into four 
main sections: (a) I 1-15 Samuel and the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy; (6) I 16-II 8 Saul 
and David; (c) II 9-20 David; (d) II 21-24 an 
Appendix. That this arrangement corresponds to 
the intention of a later editor is made evident by 
the three concluding summaries by which the 
various stages of the narratives are niarked off, 
viz. 1 14-5, 11 8 (of which 375 518-16 originally 
formed part), and 11 20*-25, Since, however, I 15 
(the rejection of Saul and of his kingdom) was 
clearly intended to conclude the history of Saul’s 
reign, it seems better to attach that chapter to 
the first, rather than to treat it as introductory to 
the second section. 


The four main sections admit of the following subdivisions, 
which bring out more clearly the course of the history which 
they contain :-— 

(a) I 1-15 —_ the birth of Samuel till the rejection of 


Saul. 

(1) 1-71 Samuel’s birth and childhood and the mis- 
deeds of the house of Eli; Samuel succeeds to the 
office of Eli (1!-412): the downfall of the latter’s 
ha ΤῊΝ the capture of the ark by the Philistines 
41b_71), 

(2) 72-1595 Samuel as judge over Israel delivers them 
from their Philistine oppressors: in answer to the 
request of the people (ch. 8), and, through the agency 
of Samuel (ch. 9f.), Saul after defeating the Ammmon- 
ites (ch. 11) is made king. Samuel lays down his 
office (ch. 12), and Saul carries on a successful war 
with the Philistines (chs. 13. 14). After defeating 
Amalek, Saul is informed by Samuel that Jehovah 
has rejected him because of his disobedience, and 
will give his kingdom to another (ch. 15). 

(Ὁ) 116-11 8 From the first appearance of David till he is 
firmly established on the throne of Isracl and 
Judah. 

(1) 116-31 History of David during the reign of Saul. 
He is secretly anointed by Samuel, and enters the 
service of Saul (ch. 16). By his success as a warrior 
he endears himself both to the royal family and to 
the people, but excites the jealousy of the king, 
whose attempts on his life compel him to flee from 
the court (17-22). Saul tries in vain to capture 
David at the head of his band of outlaws (23-26). 
The latter finally becomes a vassal of the Philistine 
king+(chs. 27. 29. 30), while Saul is once more en- 
gaged in war with the Philistines, and, after a vain 
attempt to obtain a Divine oracle (ch, 28), perishes 
with his sons at the battle of Mt. Gilboa (ch, 31). 

(2) 111-8 David's lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(ch. 1). In the civil war which ensues between 
David and the house of Saul, the former proves 
victorious, and finally becomes king over Israel and 
Judah (2- 59), He captures Jerusalem, and succeeds 
in throwing off the Philistine yoke(ch. 6). The ark 


* This is shown by thepresence of the concluding notes of the 
Massora at the end of 2Samuel. Further, Origen, who is cited by 
Eusebius (HE vi. 25), attests the same fact: βασιλειῶν “τρώτη, 
δευτέρα, Tap’ αὐτοῖς fv, Σαμουήλ, ὁ θεόκλητος ; and, similarly, Jerome 
(Prol. Gal.) mentions Samuel, quem nos regnorum primum et 
secundum dictmus, as the third of the prophetic books. 


| of the two narratives. 


is hrought to the capital (ch. 6), and the permanency 
of the Davidic dynasty assured (ch. 7). Concluding 
summary of David’s reign (ch. 8). 

(c) 11 9-20 Further history of David's reign. 

(1) 9-12 David's kindness to Meribbaal, the son of 
Jonathan (ch. 9): the war with Aminon, and David's 
great sin (10-12). 

(2) 13-20 Absalom’s rebellion (13-19), and the revolt of 
Sheba (ch. 20). 

(d) ΤΙ 21-24 The Appendix, consisting of— 

(1) historical incidents: the Gibeonites aud the house 
of Saul (211-14); exploits and lists of David’s heroes 
(2115-22 938-39) > the census (ch. 24). 

(2) poetical fragments: a psalm of David (ch. 22), and 
David's ‘ Last Words’ (231-7), 

The history set forth in these books extends 
roughly over a period of a hundred years, during 
which Israel gradually emerged from the condition 
of national disintegration and anarchy, described 
in the Book of Judges, and acquired a definite 
national existence. The establishment of the 
monarchy was at once the external sign of the 
union which was effected between the hitherto 
scattered tribes, and the means by which it was 
brought about. Hence the main interest of the 
history naturally centres round the persons of 
Samuel, Saul, and David, who were the principal 
agents in the work of consolidating the kingdom. 

111. SoURCES AND DATE.—The Books of Samucl 
in their present form afford a striking illustration 
of the methods of Hebrew composition. An ex- 
amination of their contents at once reveals the 
fact that their author, after the manner of Hebrew 
historians, has made use of previously existing 
documents, which, though covering the same 
eround, yet present the materials at their dis- 
posal in very differentforms. The principle which 
he has followed in the compilation of his work is 
very similar to that with which we are already 
acquainted in those parts of the HEXATEUCH where 
J and E have been united by a later editor (R##) 
into a composite whole. In the present case we 
have also two narratives which together form 
the main bulk of the history. ‘These narratives, 
however, are so obviously wndependent of one 
another, and so clearly distinguished by their 
different point of view, that there is now consider- 
able unanimity among critics with regard to their 
respective contents. Moreover, throughout the 
main section of the Books of Samuel, the editor or 
redactor has made but little effort to harmonize 
the varying accounts of the incidents which he 
relates, and has contented himself, for the most 
vart, with reproducing in a twofold form the 
tesat ine events in the history of Saul and David. 
Hence arises that duplication of inciulents which 
is especially characteristic of the composition of 
the greater part of the history from1I7-I18. Thus 
we find fwo independent accounts of the choice of 
Saul as king and of his rejection. In like manner 
the compiler has preserved to us a double account 
of David’s introduction to Saul, and of his flight 
from court; of the sparing of Saul’s life by David, 
and of the latter’s flight to the Philistines ; and, 
lastly, of the death of Saul. 

In nearly all these cases (to which others might 
be added) both accounts have been preserved 
almost entire, and the redactor has not attempted 
to connect them by other than the slightest of 
links: in a few instances, however, he would seem 
to have shortened or condensed the one narrative 
while transcribing the other in full; in no case 
has he welded the two together in such a manner 
as to render analysis impossible. 

It remains, therefore, to investigate these two 
sources, and to consider their probable origin and 
souree. In this connexion our chief if not our 
only guide is the dijferenee in point of view; but 
this, as we have said, is so clearly marked that we 
have no difficulty in determining the relative ages 
On the one hand, in what 
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we may provisionally call the older narrative, we 
have a simple, straightforward history, which, 
from its eraphic style, and its vivid description, as 
well as from its religious conceptions, manifestly 
belongs to a period of great antiquity. In other 
words, we have a natural representation of the 
state of society and of religion which existed in 
the early days of the monarchy, closely akin to 
that which we find in the earher portious of the 
Book of Judges. The dater narrative throughout 
is obviously coloured by the religious teaching of a 
later age, and the standard by which the various 
incidents are judged is that of a period subsequent 
to the prophetic teaching of the 8th century. 

Kuenen (Hist.- Krit. Hinlectung, τ. ti. p. 40 1.) 
and Wellhausen (Composition, p. 238f.), who are 
followed, at least as regards 18 7. 8. 10!" 19, 
by Lohr, held that this later narrative was derived 
from a Deuteronomic source; but Cornill and 
Budde have shown conclusively that it is marked, 
at any rate in part, by a close affinity to K. The 
great similarity of this narrative, both in language 
and style, to the E of the Hexateuch, has led these 
critics to regard it as a continuation of that source. 
Budde, indeed, goes further, and assigns the earlier 
narrative to the older souree J, supposing that the 
two sources were welded together by R#®, and 
afterwards edited by a Deuteronomic redactor. 
Antecedently, no doubt, this theory, which presup- 
poses that the Hexateuchal sources J and E did 
not cease with the conquest of Canaan, but con- 
tinued the history down to a later date, if not to 
their own day, has much to commend it (see Moore, 
Judges, p. xxvf.), but a closer examination of the 
resemblances between these two narratives and 
the Hexateuchal sources does not establish their 
identity. 

The question at issue may be briefly described 
as follows :—Excluding for the time being 28 9-24 
(see Analysis), we find that the main bulk of the 
history contained in 18 1-28 8 has been preserved 
in a double series of narratives, which practically 
cover the same ground. These two narratives are 
obviously independent of one another, and are 
clearly distinguished by their point of view, and in 
sa also by their literary style. The latter feature, 
10wever, is more especially prominent in the first 
incident (the election of Saul, 7-12), which is pre- 
served in common by both narratives. Here, as 
Cornul and Budde have shown (see, however, 
Lohr, p. xxiif.), the later narrative (7. 8. 1017}. 12) 
presents noticeable affinities with E, and has 
accordingly been assigned by them to that source. 
But it is to be noted (1) that this resemblance to E 
is by no means so strongly marked in the latter 
portions of the history, which present the same 
point of view, and clearly belong to the same 
source as ch. 7f.; and (2) that the affinity does 
not exclude non-Elohistic features, notably the 
aversion of Samuel to the monarchy. Budde, to 
a certain extent, evades the latter difficulty by 
assigning the larger portion of the later narrative 
to a later recension of E(E,), which, as he rightly 
recognizes, has been largely influenced by the 
prophetic teaching of the 8th cent., more especi- 
ally by Hosea. It is clear that both Cornill and 
Budde go too far in zdentifying the later narrative 
with E. That it is nearly related to E in language 
and thought cannot be denied, but at the most we 
can only conjecture that its author (or authors, for 
in the later narrative we can distinguish certainly 
two hands) belonged to the school of E, and that 
in writing the histories of Saul and David he was 
animated by a similar spirit and similar ideas. 
Budde’s identification of the older narrative with 
J isclosely connected with his view of the source 
of the later narrative. The points of contact are 
not so strongly marked; but if we are right in 
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regarding the later narrative as the work of a 
follower of E, we may assume with considerable 
probability that the older narrative was composed 
by a writer belonging to the school of J. 

The older narrative may be assigned approxi- 
mately to the 9th cent., while the earlier stratum 
of E (Budde’s 11), which, though old, yet treats 
the history from a more subjective standpoint, 
dates probably from the following century. The 
later stratum (or strata) of E (K,) has, as we have 
seen, been influenced by the teaching of the 
prophets of the 8th cent., and will belong to the 
end of the 8th or to the beginning of the 7th 
cent. Asin the Hexateuch and in Judges, these 
sourees were combined and welded together by a 
later editor (RJ£), who has, however, carried out 
his work in a less thorough manner. His work is 
in any case prior to the reforms of Josiah (B.C. 621) 
and to the influence of Deuteronomy, and must be 
placed in the 7th cent. The present form of the 
Books of Samuel is largely due to an author of the 
Deuteronomic school, whose hand may be clearly 
traced in the coneluding summaries (I 1447-*!, IT 8), 
and in various chronological notices (I 7? 13}, 
ΠῚ Qa. 11 545), ‘To him also we probably owe 
I 227-36 and IIT 7, while he has expanded other 
passages (inainly belonging to K,) which lent them- 
selves to this treatment, 6.0. I 3. 12, IT 8. 12), 
Lastly, he appears to have omitted II 9-20 as in- 
compatible with his view of the history (compare 
the very similar action in the Book of Judges*), 
though these chapters undoubtedly belong to the 
older narrative of J. The older work of JE, how- 
ever, was not entirely superseded by the later 
recension; hence a later editor of the 5th or 4th 
cent. was able to utilize the earlicr form of the 
two books, and, as might be expected, restored 
those parts of JE which D had excluded. He not 
improbably also transposed [1 3*° 5'*-!* from their 
original position after 11 813, The obviously late 
insertions 1 161-8 1713. 18. 1 018-24 0. }11-6 may have been 
added αὖ this time, or possibly even later. Finally, 
the Appendix (II 21-24), a collection of misccl- 
laneous fragments belonging to different periods, 
and the Song of Hannah (I 2110), were added after 
the separation of the Books of Samuel from the 
Books of Kings. 

Though we do not accept Budde’s identification 
of the older and later narratives with J and E of 
the Hexateuch, we have retained these symbols as 
representing approximately the age and character- 
istics of the two sources from which the history of 
these books is derived. Apart from minor inter- 
polations and additions, the parts belonging to the 
respective sources are as follows :— 


J T g1_]107- 9-16 111-11. 15 1 g1-7a. 181-18. ] 41-46. 52 1 614-28 
185° 6 (partly)-11. 20-80 Op1-10. 18-39. 42b QD1-4, 6-18. 
20-23 99)-l4a 9G, 97, 29-31, ΤΙ ] 14 11. 12. 17-27 
P-9. 100, 12-32 3, 4, 51-3. 6-10. 17-25 6. 9-1]. 1] 21-3 
13-31 1919022, 

εἶ 2 I 108 1 Q7b-1da. 19-22 | 

EL [12-28 911-528. 28-26 91 416 (41] B,) 41b-71 72928 
(Ε) 1017-24 (E.) 12, (Ε) 152-84 171-11. 14-58 1 91-4. 
18-19 101. 4-6. 8-17 211-9 9919 Qgl9_9419 95, Og. 
TL 196-10. 13-16 ἡ 

RIE 1 1035-2] 1112-14 15] 1]821b 192 8.17 Φ011-1}. 40-42 
2219 (last cl.) 2314-18 2416 (in part) °°, 
ΤΙ 15. 

RP 1 418 (last cl.) 7? (in part) 181 147-41 98% 
11 gi 1 545 8 (based in part on older 
materials) 121”, 

Additions of the latest editor, I 4}5. 2? 6110. 1 17. 
18. 19 (the larger number) 11° 1δ (last ed.) 
2414 305, II 33° 5% (last cl.) 7 8° 15™ (in 
part) 207-26, 

* The Deuteronomic redactor of the Book of Judges omitted 

11-25 9, 17-21, perhaps also ch. 16 (see SAMSON, p. 378), 
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Latest additions, 1 921-10. 22b [61-18 1712. 18. 1918-24 
2110-16 905, TT 14%, and the Appendix 21-24. 


iv. ANALYSIS.—(a) I 1-15.—From the birth of 
Samuel to the rejection of Saul. 

(1) 1-4!8(E,). Early history of Samuel, including 
the history of Eli and his house, and the announce- 
ment of its downfall. | 


These chapters serve as an introduction to 41-71, and appear 
to be somewhat later than that section. I*rom their represen- 
tation (1) of Samuel and his office, and (2) of Israel's subjection 
to the Philistines, it is clear that they both belong to BE, though 
probably to different strata. The Song of Hannah (21-10) is 
undoubtedly a very late addition: (a) the Song is probably a 
triumphal ode composed on the occasion of some national suc- 
cess (vv.4 10); (Ὁ) there is no special reference to the circum- 
stances of Hannah—the fact of its being attributed to her is 
due probably to a misconception of the metaphor employed in 
y.5b: (c)a comparison with the LXX text of 2110 (= Heb, 1280) 
shows that the Song was inserted at a different place in that 
version (see Driver on 18 128), Another insertion is 222b (from 
and Low that); it is out of place after vv.J2-17, and is omitted 
by the LXX (note the use of S3°n instead of bm). The an- 
nouncement of the anonymous prophet (227-36) cannot also in its 
present form helong to the original narrative: (a) the text, 
especially of vv.#1-33 (LXX omits v.31b and 34), is in great dis- 
order and unintelligible ; (2) the establishment of the monarchy 
is presupposed v.39; (0) v.26 clearly dates from the period after 
Josiah's reformation, and presupposes the central sanctuary at 
Jerusalem (Oort, TAT xvili. p. 309f.); (d) the ‘faithful priest’ 
of v.35 is not Samuel, as we might expect from ch, 3, but Zadok, 
who superseded Abiathar, the grandson of Eli, under Solomon 
(1 K 2%), The passage, which has obviously been expanded by 
the Deuteronomic editor, probably foretold the destruction of 
Eli’s house, and the succession of Samuel. 


(2) 4!»-71 (E), The defeat of Israel by the Philis- 
tines at Aphek and its results, viz. the death of 
Eli and the capture of the ark; further history of 
the ark and its restoration. 


In these chapters, which form a closely connected whole, it is 
noticeable (1) that the main interest centres in the history 
of the ark ; (2) that Samuel is never even mentioned ; (3) that 
the destruction of the house of Eli, which forms the real sequel 
to 11-4la, 15 treated merely as a side issue of the defeat. On 
these grounds it has been argued with some force that this 
section is independent of the chapters that precede; the latter 
were probably added with a view tosupplementing the un- 
doubtedly old account of the fall of the house of Eli, and of the 
capture of the ark. The original beginning of the section (41>) 
is to he restored from the LAX (xui ἐγενήθη ἐν ross ἡμέραις 
ἰχείνωις καὶ συνωθροίζονται ἀλλόφυλοι εἰς TéAgOv ἐπὶ "Irpaqa); 416.18 
(last clause) and 22 are rejected by most critics as redactional 
glosses. For the additions of the LXX in 56 61, and its various 
readings in 64-5, see Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. p. 47f.: unless 
we accept the readings of the LXX, 652 (to the dand) must be 
i  λρνονς as a gloss; while 110. (from with the mice) 15. 17. 18. (to 
villages) 19 (fifty thousand men) will likewise be later insertions. 


(3) 75:11 (Ἐν). Samuel as judge; the rout of the 
Philistines at Mizpah; summary of Samuel’s 
judicial activity. 


The position here occupied by Samuel is that of a judge 
(3), in the sense in which that term is used in the pre- 
Deuteronomic Book of Judges (25-1631; see Moore, Judges, p. 
xxiif.). At his command the people put away their ‘strange 
gods,’ and assemble for repentance and fasting at Mizpah ; in 
answer to his prayers on their behalf, the Philistines are miracu- 
lously defeated ; and so complete is their defeat, that ‘they came 
no niore within the borders of Israel.’ Thesection thus gives a 
similar representation of the position of Samuel and of Israel’s 
political condition to that of the later (E,) of the two accounts 
of the choice of Saulas king (8 1017-3 12), to which it serves 
#8 an introduction. To RDP is probably to be assigned the 
chronological note (for it was 20 years)inv.2, the name Eben- 
ezer in v.42, and the statement as to Samuel's judicial work in 
v.15, Ebenezer, 85 we know from 4! 51, was the scene not of 
Israel's victory, but of its defeat. For the linguistie resem- 
blances to the redaction of Judges, see Driver, LOTS p. 177f. It 
seems probable that the present section has been inserted here 
in place of an earlier account; for, as Driver points out (id. 
p. 174), ‘the existing narrative does not explain (1) how the 
Philistines reached Gibeah (105 etc.) and secured the ascendency 
implied (1319F), or (2) how Shiloh suddenly disappears from 
history, and the priesthood located there reappears shortly 
afterwards at Nob (ch. 22). That some signal disaster befell 
Shiloh may be inferred with certainty from the allusion in Jer 
714 266 (cf. Ps 7860), See art. SHILOH. 


(4) 8-12. The twofold account of the cireum- 
stances that led to the election of Saul as king. 
The older narrative of J (9!101® 27> (LXX)_] ]11- 15) 
describes how Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
VOL. IV.—25 


Benjamin, in his search for his father’s asses, is 
persuaded by his servant to consult a seer living in 
the distriet to which they had wandered. The 
seer is none other than Samuel, who had previously 
been warned by Jehovah to expect the Benjamite 
stranger; and had been instructed to anoint lim 
as king, that he might deliver Israel from tlie 
Philistines; ‘ For,’ says Jehovah, ‘I have seen the 
oppression of my people (LXX), because their cry 
has come unto me’ (9. On the following day 
Samuel anoints Saul, and assures him of his Divine 
call by means of three signs: he further bids him 
do as occasion serves him after the fulfilment of 
the signs; for God is with him (107, About a 
month later (10776 LX), the town of Jabesh-gilead 
is besieged by Nahash the Ammonite, and mes- 
sengers are despatched ‘unto all the borders of 
Israel’ to obtain assistance. In the course of their 
journey they reach Gibeah in Benjamin, and there, 
as clsewhere, make known their errand. On learn- 
ing the sad plight of his countrymen, Saul is at 
once seized with the spirit of God, and promptly 
takes measures to relieve the besieged city. By 
meansof aforced march he surprises the Ammonites, 
and delivers Jabesh-gilead and is thereupon in- 
stalled as king at Gilgal (1118), 

The narrative of E (E,) (8. 10° 12) offers a very 
different explanation of the manner in which Saul 
became king. After the signal defeat of the Philis- 
tines, described in ch. 7, Samuel continues to 
judge Israel in peace and quietness until com- 
pelled by old age to delegate his authority to his 
sons. but the latter prove unworthy of their 
high office, and the people therefore demand that 
a king should be set over them after the manner of 
the neighbouring nations. The request is viewed 
with disfavour by Samuel, who characterizes it 
as rebellion against Jehovah. At the bidding of 
Jehovah, however, he first sets before the people 
‘the nianner of the king that shall reign over 
them’ (ch. 8), and then proceeds to carry out the 
election of a king by lot at Mizpah (10!""4), The 
account concludes with the farewell speech of 
Samuel, in which he solemnly lays down his office, 
and hands over the reins of government to Saul 
(ch. 12). 

The two narratives which are here combined are thus not only 
compicte in themselves* and independent of one another, but 
also mutually contradictory. In the earlier narrative (1) Samuel 
is a seer living in a certain district, who is unknown to the rest 
of Israel; (2) he is employed as the instrument of Jehovah's 
purpose on one occasion only; after his interview with Saul 
everything is left to the working of the Divine spirit in the 
latter ; (3) Israel is oppressed by the Philistines, and cries to 
Jehovah for a deliverer (9!6): (4) the establishment of the mon- 
archy is the means chosen by Jehovah for the deliverance of His 
people: Samuel's attitude towards it 1s merely that of an ons 
looker. In contrast to this representation we find in the later 
narrative (1) that Samuel is the judge of all Israel, who rules 
over the people as the representative of Jehovah ; (2) that in 
accordance With this position he hands over the reins of rovern- 
ment, to the newly-elected king; (3) that the externa? condition 
of Israel is entirely favourable: the Philistines had been finally 
subdued by Samuel (ch. 7); (4) that the request for a king. is 
regarded as an act of apostasy: it is due to the desire to be like 
other nations, and is displeasing both to Jehovah and to 
Samuel, : 

The redactor has made but little effort to reconcile these con- 
flicting accounts, but his hand may be traced in 10*>47 and 
1112-14, according to which the ceremony at Gilgal is represented 
asa renewal of Saul’s former election at Mizpah ; 10%. 2a refer 
back to ch. 8, and place Saul once more at Gibeah, while vv.26b. 


*TIn the narrative of J it is noticeable that the name of the 
town in which Samuel the seer lived is never mentioned. It 
is probable (so Budde, but see above, p, 1984) that the name 
was omitted pest because it was not Raniah, the house of Samuel 
the judge (7!7 etc.). Since also the identity of Samuel with the 
seer js not made clear till 9/4, it seems probable that the redactor 
has omitted a notice which both introduced Samuel and made 
known the name of his native town. In E there is no account 
of the anointing of Saul (cf. 124 ‘his anointing’): this wag 
probably omitted because of the already existing account in 
J (101). The narrative probably also contained some notice of 
the confirmation of the choice of Saulas king after 10%, which 
was omitted by the redactor in view of 1314. Lo, 
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27a with their sequel in 1112-14 are intended to explain why Saul 
is not recognized as king in ch. 11, and why ib was necessary to 
renew the kingdom. But the warriors ‘ whose hearts God had 
touched,’ and who accompanied Saul to his home, presumably 
asa bodyguard, do not appear in ch. 11. Again, the ‘sons of 
worthlessness’ who refuse to acknowledge Saul, and by their 
action, according to the view of the redactor, prevent him from 
assiniing the kingly office, are apparently so few in number that 
tbey can be threatened with death in 1112.13; yet itis presum- 
ably on their account that the election of Saul requires confir- 
mation, Further, these verses conilict also with the later narra- 
tive of E; for ‘the manner of the kingdom ’ (1075) is obviously the 
same as ‘the manner of the king’ (89-12), and not, as the re- 
dactor evidently implies, a codified system of laws to be observed 
by people and king alike, Lastly, the present position of 
Samuel’s resignation (ch. 12), which would naturally follow after 
10%4, may also be ascribed to the redactor. Minor additions due 
to the same hand are 822b, 92> ‘ from his shoulders and upward 
he was higher than any of the people * (introduced from 1023»), 
and the explanatory note 99; on 108 see ch. 13. The linguistic 
resemblances of the later of these two narratives, partly with Εἰ 
(esp. Jos 24), partly with the redaction of Judges, are very 
marked (see Driver, LO7'5 p.177f.). With this agrees the strong 
disapproval of the monarchy, which, as Budde has shown, is 
expressed in language that has many affinities with Hosea (see 
Budde, fitehter wu. Sam. Ρ. 1841.) That the narrative is, how- 
ever, pre-Deublerononiic, 15 shown (1) by the manner in which the 
author of Dt 17/420 (the law of the king) is influenced by this 
narrative (see Driver, Deut. p. 213), and (2) by the reference in 
Jer 15! to Samuel’s ‘ntercesszon on behalf of the people—a fact 
which is recorded only in chs. 7 and 12. Traces of Deuteronomic 
expansion are to be found in 129 (772 BAR 7D), v.11) (aD Ark 
VRE), ν. 115. CO" HNN WI): to the Deuteronomic redactor must 
also be assigned the mention of Samuel by himself (1214), and 
the mention of the invasion of Nahash (121%) as the motive for 
the deimand for a king; this disagrees with 84f, and further 
presupposes a knowledge of the earlier narrative (ch. 11). The 
similarity both in language and in point of view between the 
later of these two narratives (E) and the redaction of the Book 
of Judyes has been already referred to, and shown to agree with 
the probable origin of that narrative. Both works are pre- 
Deuteronomic, and interpret history from the point of view of 
Hosea and the prophets rather than from that of Jeremiah and 
the Deuteronomist : the formula which is especially character- 
istic of Judges (cf. Jg 127 102-3 etc.) is applied to Eli (418), and 
in a modified form to Samuel (715), while the use of the word 
‘judge’ is entirely analogous to its sense in Judges. Further, 
as Moore (./2dges, p. xxiii f.) has pointed out, ‘Samuel’s speech 
(ch. 12), which contains ἃ retrospect of the period of the judges 
(vv.7-11), and solemn words of warning for the future under the 
newly-established kingdom, is precisely the conclusion which we 
desire for the book of the Histories of the Judyes, correspond- 
ing admirably to the parting discourse of Joshua (Jos 24) at 
the close of the period of the conquest’ (so Graf, Gesch. Bitch. p. 
97 f., Budde, Driver). We may thus assume with considerable 
probability that these chapters originally formed part of E’s 
history of the Judges, and that they were afterwards excerpted 
by RJE ag forming a suitable introduction to the history of the 
monarchy. 


(5) 18. 14 (J with the exception of 137b-15a 19-22 
(J,) 1497-51 (RY)). Saul’s struggle with the Philis- 
tines. These chapters deseribe the revolt of the 
Israelites under Saul against their Philistine 
oppressors. The signal for revolt is yviven b 
Jonathan, who destroys the pillar (?) of the Philis- 
tines at Gibeah (see GIBEAIL); the Philistines, who 
had doubtless heard of Saul’s election as king, at 
once assemble their forces at Michmash on the N. 
side of the Wfidy Suweinit over against Geba (see 
GEBA and GIBEAH) Alarmed by the size of the 
Philistine army, tle followers of Saul, who had re- 
treated to Gibeah, gradually melt away until only 
six hundred are left (1345); the Philistines in the 
meantime overrun the country in three directions. 
Jonathan once more takes the initiative, and by a 
bold stroke sueceeds in overcoming the Philistine 
garrison at Michinash (14°), This suecess is at 
once followed by a general attack in which San] 
completes the rout of the Philistines. Jonathan 
unwittingly disobeys the command of his father 
by eating food, and is with difficulty resened by 
the people from death. Apparently Saul was not 
in a position to follow up his victory, but suffered 
the Philistines to retreat to their own land (vy.*). 
The section concludes with the remark that ‘ there 


Mig sore war against the Philistines all the days of 
Saul,’ 


These chapters form the continuation of the earlier narrative 
(J) contained in 91-1016. 27b_1111.15, showing how Saul carried 
out the object for which he was appointed (916), That they do 


not form the tmmediate sequel of those chapters is evident. 
From the description of Saul in ch. 91f we should not expect to 
find him described as the father of a full-grown warrior such as 
Jonathan is here represented to be, and, further, the introduc- 
tion of Jonathan (132) is very sudden. Presumably, therefore, 
the redactor has omitted the intervening narrative (possibly in 
favour of ch. 12), unless we suppose, with Kuenen (Ond.? p. 51), 
that he has here iucorporated a still earlier account of Saul’s 
campaign. To the Deuteronomic redactor must be assigned the 
chronological notice in 13! (LXX omits) and the concluding 
summary of Saul’s reign 1447-51, In form the latter passage 
displays a marked resemblance to the framework of Judges, 
and, as its contents show, is clearly a late insertion. The 
victories (uXX) here ascribed to Saul (v.47) are borrowed from 
the similar summary of David's reign in 25 8: apart from the 
campaign against Nahash (ch. 11) and against the Amalekites 
(ch. 15), Saul’s reign was spent in constant warfare with the 
Philistines. In the view of RD the account of Saul’s reign 
finishes here, and is followed by that of the history of David. 
The most probable view of the account of Saul’s rejection pre- 
served in 108 137b-15: jg that of Budde and H. P. Smith (Samuel, 
Ῥ. xxi), Who regard it asa later addition inserted in the narra- 
tive of J before the union of J and EH. On the one hand, the 
verscs cannot belong to the original narrative: for (1) 108 inter- 
rupts 107and 8, and the propersequel of 137 is 1315) ; (2) they do 
not agree with the facts narrated. The command to wait seven 
days (10%) is clearly inconsistent with the exhortation of 107; 
nor does the narrative of 137>f- in any way establish Saul’s 
disobedience, seeing that be waited the prescribed number of 
days. Again, after 131-72 we expect to find some account of 
Saul’s retreat from Michmash to Gibeah, rather than an inter- 
view with Samuel at Gilgal, necessitating a journey to and from 
that place, for which there would be but little opportunity (‘ to 
Gilyal’ in v.4 is no doubt an addition, cf. 7>-45a(LXX)), On the 
other hand, according to the view of the interpolator, the meet: 
ing of Samuel and Saul, described in 138f, is the first after 108 
hence we may conclude, with Wellhausen (Hist, 257 f.), that these 
verses are earlier than 1112-14, ¢,e, than the union of J and E. 

139-22 may be assigned to the same hand as vv.7b-l5a; they 
interrupt the connexion, and appear to be somewhat exagger- 
ated; the text is very corrupt. 


(6) Ch. 15 (E). The rejection of Saul. The new 
king is bidden by Samuel to exterminate the 
Amalekites; but he and the people spare Agag 
the king and the best of the spoil, and Samuel is 
therefore commanded to announce to him the 
Divine sentenee of rejection. The king endeavours 
to minimize his fault, but in vain. The sentence is 
pronounced, and Samuel himself slays the Amale- 
kite king. 

The chapter clearly forms the sequel of 7, 8. 1017. 12, describ- 
ing the test to which Saul was subjected, and his failure to 
endure it. Samuel ouce more appears as the representative of 
Jehovah, to whose word the king has to submit, while the style 
and language display a close affiniby with the later narrative. 
It cannot, however, be denied that this chapter, as opposed to 
7 ff., is characterized by a somewhat different fone; the author, 
in presenting his account of Saul’s rejection, has made it sub- 
servient to the prophetic lesson (Jer 741-25) which he wishes to 
inculcate, viz. that obedience is better than sacrifice. This 
desire to explain how Saul, who had been Divinely chosen, 
could be rejected by Jehovah, has, it would seem, led him to 
reconstruct and expand the narrative in a form which 18 scarcely 
consonant with the actual facts (note ‘the theoretical motive 
assigned for the expedition vv.2: 6, and the supreme importance 
attached to the principle actuating Saul in his conduct of it 
γυῖα. Driver, LOZ'6 p. 178). But, though we cannot accept his 
treatment of the subject, there is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of his facts, viz. the campaign against Amalek, 
the sacrifice of Agag, and the breach between Samuel and 
Saul. The view expressed by Wellhausen and others, that this 
chapter holds ‘an intermediate position between the two 
streams of narrative already considered,’ is true only to the 
extent that it is to be assigned to the early stratum of E 
(Budde’s B,). The reference to the anointing of Sanl by 
Sauuel is probably due to the redactor, and cannot be ad- 
duced as proving that the writer of ch. 15 was acquainted 
with 91 etc. 


(6) 1 106-11 8. Saul and David. 

(1) 16-185. David’s introdnetion to Saul. 

The anointing of David by Samuel at the house 
of his father 101-18 (a late addition); J’s narrative 
of David’s introduction to Saul (16!**4) ; E’s account 
of the same (17!-18°), 

At first sight the section 161-13, of which 1712. 1 is probably a 
fragment, would seem, like 1713, to belong to the series I, but a 


comparison of these two sections shows that the former is not 
presupposed by the latter: according to 1714 Jesse has only 


four sons, in 1610 he has eight; again, 1774 makes it evident that 


David's brothers had no knowledge of his having been anointed 
(compare also the later history of David’s persecution by Saul, 
in which Saul alone is regarded as the anointed of Jehovah). 
On the other hand, the influence of 171 is apparent in 161112 
(cf. 1742) as well as in the general point of view. Further, the 
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incident is hardly consistent in itself; Samuel’s fear of Saul 
does not agree with the character of the latter as portrayed in 
ch. 15, and he so far forgets it in v.66 as to speak openly of his 
mission ; similarly, the sacrifice, which he alleges as the cause 
of his coming, is never performed. The suggestion of Budde, 
that the section is an unskilful imitation of 101f, inserted 
for the purpose of showing that David also was Divinely conse- 
crated, is probably correct (cf. Wellh. Hist. p. 269f.); to the 
same hand is probably due the gloss 1619 (jNx3 ἼΦΙΝΣ which is 
with the sheep), 


In the earlier narrative of Davic’s introduction 
to Saul he is deseribed as a skilful musician, as 
‘a mighty man of valour, and a man of war, 
and prudent in speech, and a comely person, and 
the Lord is with him’ (16!8); he is invited by Saul 
to his court that he may drive away the ‘evil 
spirit from the Lord’ by his playing, and is given 
the office of king’s arniour-bearer. 

According to the later narrative, during one of 
the many engagements with the Philistines, the 
army of Israel is defied for forty days by the giant 
Gohath of Gath. Despite Saul’s promises, no one 
will venture to engage the Philistine in single 
eombat, until David, the youngest son of Jesse, a 
Bethlehemite, who had been sent from the sheep- 
fold on an errand to his brethren in the army, 
expresses his willingness to accept his challenge. 
Saul at first seeks to dissuade him on the score of 
his yorth, but afterwards gives his consent, and 
oflers the loan of his armour. After avain attempt 
to wear the armour, David goes forth to the en- 
eounter arined only with his shepherd’s sling. It 
is not until the combat has been brought to a 
successful conclusion that Saul, o1 inquiry, ascer- 
tains the parentage of the youthful hero; Jonathan, 
the king’s son, is seized with a great affection for 
the shepherd lad, while the king insists on his 
remaining at court (17!-18°). 


It is impossible to reconcile these two accounts, which differ 
in every essential feature. In the earlier account David is of 
mature age, an experienced warrior, and a player of some 
renown > he is brought to court on account of his musical skill, 
and is attached to Saul's person as his armour-bearer; lastly, 
Saul is well acquainted with his parentage. In the later account 
David is but a shepherd lad, unused to warlike weapons; he 
attracts Saul’s attention by his bravery in meeting Goliath ; 
Saul does not learn his name and parentage until after the 
duel. The phenomenon is the same as that which confronts us 
in chs, 7-12. Here RJE has attempted to harmonize the two 
narratives by 17158 (‘now David went to and fro from Saul’), 
which does not agree with 1614" (according to which David 
receives a permanent office at court), nor with 17/7f (which 
describes hiin as living at Bethlehein with his father). 

It is, however, noticeable that in the LXX (B) 1712-01. 35b. 41. 48b. 
50. 55-136 are omitted. Wellhausen formerly held that this shorter 
text was the more original, and this view is still maintained by 
Cornill, Stade, W. R. Smith, and H. P. Smith; but most critics 
agree ‘that the translators—or more probably, perhaps, the 
scribe of the Heb. MS used by them—omitted the verses in 
question from harmonistic motives, without, however, entirely * 
securing the end desired’ (Driver, Heb. Text of Samuel, p.1163 
similarly Wellhausen and Cheyne). Thus, according to 1733, 
David is still but a youth (not the full-grown warrior of 1618), 
while vv.34# describe him as a shepherd jad, unacquainted with 
the use of armour (as opposed to 1621»), Further, it is incon- 
ceivable that discrepancies such as those described aboyveshould 
have been introduced into the text after the union of J and ἔς 
nor do the style and language of the sections omitted by the 
LXA support a late date. 

The shorter, simpler account of David's introduction to Saul 
given in J (1614-25) is obviously more in accordauce with the 
actual facts; it forms a fitting sequel to 1452, aud aptly illus- 
trates the statement ‘that whenever Saul saw any inizhty man, 
or any valiant man, he took him unto him.’ The account pre- 
served in E seems to be derived rather from popular tradition 
than from actual history ; for we learn from 28 3115 that not 
David but Elhanan slew ‘ Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear was like a weaver’s beam.’ Later tradition, therefore, 
has transferred the exploit of the warrior to his royal master ; 
the reading of 1Ch 205is clearly due to a harmonizer (see Driver, 
Samuel, p. 272). 


(2) 18° (J and E combined). David’s life at 
Saul’s court, and Saul’s growing jealousy of him. 
It is clear that in this section also we have two accounts com- 


hined, though it is not easy to distincuish the various parts. 
The narrative as a whole seems drawn from the older source, 


* By its omissions G removes the difficulties caused by (1) 
Lavid’s residence in Bethlehem, and (2) Saul’s ignorance of 
David’s name and parentage. 


and forms the continuation of 1619}. 
as a well-known warrior and leader, and not as the youthful 


David is here represented 


hero of 1718, The song (v.7) was probably treated by both 
sources as the immediate cause of Saul’s jealousy, but, whereas 
the second introduction in v.% (when David returned from. the 
slaughter of the Philistine) connectsit with the Goliath incident, 
we require some further exploit as the occasion of the song in 
the older narrative; probably the first introduction in v.6 (as 
they came) isa fragment of this notice. Vv.9-11, the evil spirit 
froin God, connects these verses with 1015... but vv.19-16 and 
¥v.17-19 inust be assigned to the later narrative. In vv.1%16 we 
have a parallel account to that of v.5 (belonging to the older 
narrative), while vv.17-19 clearly refer hack to 17%, according to 
which Saul was bound to receive Pavid into his family: this is 
ignored by the older narrative, vv.°-99, which knows nothing 
of David’s betrothal to Merab (cf. v.2%, where David seems to 
regard an alliance with the royal family as beyond the bounds 
of possibility). Further, since the later narrative must have 
contained an account of David's marriage with Michal, it is 
probable that the redactor has treated his sources more freely 
than usual, and omitted part of E’s narrative; v.21b is obviously 
an attempt on his part to harmonize the two accounts of David's 
hetrothal. 

The LXX (2B) makes considerable omissions in this chapter 
also, viz. vv.5. 6a. Sb. 10, 11, 12b. 17-19, 210. 26b. 290, and the majority 
of critics accept this shorter version as representing the original 
text (Wellh., Kuenen, Dviver). As Driver (Notes on Sam. p. 
120f.) points out, ‘the sequence of events is clearer; and the 
gradual growth of Saul’s enmity towards David is distinctly 
marked’ (cf, vv.1%. 15. 29); further, the section then forms a con- 
nected whole, and nearly alt the additional passages in the MT 
admit of satisfactory explanation. The fact, however, that 
throughout this portion of the Books of Samuel we are con- 
Fronted with tao accounts of the same ineidents, makes it more 
probable that the LXX omissions here, as in ch. 17, are due to a 
harmonizer; further, we may argue (with Budde) that it is 
inconsistent to reject the (unsuccessful) recension of the LAX 
in ch. 17, and to adopt its nore successful attempt in ch. 18. 
(For a fuller statement see Davin). 


(3) 19 (EB). 20 (J). Outbreak of Saul’s hostility 
towards David ; David’s flight. 

Later account of Jonathan’s intervention on 
behalf of his friend (19'?); the spear-throwing 
(vv.8-10) > with tle assistance of his wife Michal, 
David escapes from his house (vvy.1!"!?); David’s 
flight to Ramah (vv.'8*4); earlier aecount of Jona- 
than’s intervention (20%). 


These two chapters consist of several short sections, in which 
are set forth various incidents illustrating Saul’s enmity towards 
David on the one hand, and on the other the aifection displayed 
towards him by Jonathan and Michal. The redactor has 
apparently expanded the account of Is in 192-3.7, which are in- 
consistent in themselves, and ere clearly influenced by the 
fuller account of J in ch. 20. Vv.8-19 give ΕΒ account of the 
spear-throwing, which differs but little from that of J in 18106. ; 
vy.11-17 have been rejected by Wellhausen, Stade, and Cornill 
on the ground of internal improbability, but the passage both 
in language and tone bears all the marks of E, and forms a 
suitable continuation of what precedes (for another view see 
H. P. Smith, Samuel, Ὁ. 178f.). Vv.18-24, which offer a second 
explanation of the proverb, Is Saul also among the prophets ? 
are rejected by nearly all critics as a late interpolation, similar to 
that in 161-13, The grounds for this view are, briefly, (1) that an 
entirely diferent and, as it would seem, more genuine account 
has been already given in 1010 Ὁ, ; (2)that David would most natur- 
ally flee southwards to Nob (cf. 211), and not to Ramah in the 
north; (3) according to 153% a further meeting between Saul 
and Samuel is excluded. (1) is decisive against these verses 
Lelonging to the earlier narrative, while (2) and (3) equally 
exclude BE as their source, though the position occupied by 
Samuel, as well as the place (Ramah), seem to argue for that 
narrative; the words ‘from Naioth in Ramah’ (2014) naturally 
form part of the preceding account. Ch. 20 describes at length 
the attempt made by Jonathan to reconcile his father to David, 
and the means by which he informed the latter of the failure 
of his efforts. The section, which is obviously old and historical, 
is probably a duplicate of 191-7, by which it has heen displaced ¢ 
for (1) the situation is the same as that of 191%, and (2) David 
would not require further proof of Saul’s hostility after the 
unmistakable evidence of 194%, These difficulties, it is true, 
admit to a certain extent of explanation (ci. Driver, LOT'S p, 
180), but the recurrence of duplicate accounts throughout 
1 Samuel renders it probable that we have here a further ex- 
ample of the same phenomenon. 

The text is evidently in great disorder, and the passage has 
probably been considerably expanded by the redactor, Well- 
hausen is no doubt right in regarding the sign of the arrow as 
part of the original narrative. This sign, however, would 
exclude any meeting or conversation between David and 
Jonathan, Hence we must regard vv.4!42 (to for ever) as 
redactional. Further, νυ. 11.117 interrupt the main course of the 
narrative, and reverse the relative positions of Jonathan and 
David, the latter heing rezarded as the undoubted successor of 
Saul; they are probably therefore to be assigned to the redactor 
(Budde and Kittel ascribe all vv.517 to the same hand), 


(4) 21 (EB). 22 (J). David flees to Nob, where he is 
received by Ahimelech, who gives him the shew- 
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bread, and the sword of Goliath (211-9), [David flees 
to Achish, king of Gath, vv.!!5]. David takes 
refuge in the stronghold {read nnsa at v.*) of 
Adullam, whence he sends his parents to Moab 
(22'-4); massacre of the priests at Nob; escape of 
Abiathar (225°), 


With the exception of 2110-15, the two chapters seem to 
connect quite naturally. But a closer examination makes it 
plain that the sequel (ch. 22) of the incident narrated in 211-10 
belongs to a different source. (1) Doeg the Edomite is differ- 
ently described in 229; (2) in ch. 22 emphasis is laid on the fact 
that Ahimelech had ‘inquired of God’ on behalf of David (v.14f) ; 
211%. ignores this fact, and lays more stress on the sacred char- 
acter of the bread given to David and his followers. Of the 
two accounts the earlier is that contained in 226-23, The later 
account, of which only part is given in 211-9, doubtless con- 
tained some record of the massacre of the priests at Nob; 
probably Budde is right in regarding 2219, which interrupts 
the connexion, as part of this later account. To the redactor 
may be assigned 2210 (Goliath’s sword) and ‘and a sword’ in 
v.13, The section 2110-15 interrupts the main narrative, and 
presupposes 161-13 and 1918-24 (Wellh., Budde); like those pas- 
sages, it must be regarded as a late insertion. Probably it was 
designed to take the place of ch. 27f., and was afterwards 
retained alongside of it (Kuenen, Budde); to the same hand we 
must also assign 225 (the prophet Gad, cf. 2 § 2411), 


(5) 23-27 (J 23-1 96. 27; E 234-24! 25), David 
as an outlaw. 

David delivers Keilah from the Philistines: 
then, warned by the oracle, leaves the city before 
it is besieged by Saul (291-18)... he then takes refuge 
in the wilderness of Ziph, where he is visited by 
Jonathan (vv.*!8); the Ziphites inform Saul of 
his whereabouts, and the latter seeks to capture 
him (vv.?%*4); tidings of a Vhilistine invasion give 
David a temporary respite from Saul (γν. 35.359), who 
on his return continues the pursuit, and on this 
occasion falls into David’s hands, David, however, 
spares the king’s life, and, in the dialogue that 
follows, the latter admits that David is more 
righteous than he is (ch. 24). The incident of 
Nabal, the wealthy sheepowner of Carmel (ch. 25), 
separates the two accounts of the sparing of Saul’s 
life by David; for it is generally admitted that 
ch, 26 merely gives another version of the same oc- 
currence which is narrated in 23%"4, As a last 
resource, David enters the service of Achish, king 
of Gath, by whom he is assigned Ziklag as a 
residence: thence he makes a series of raids against 
the tribes dwelling m the Negeb of Jadah, cite. 
(ch, 27). 


The agreement between the two stories narrated in 231. 19-24 
24 and ch, 26 in regard to (1) Saul’s pursuit of David in the 
wilderness; (2) the sparing of Saul’s life; and (8) the dialogue 
that ensues, is so great that we can only regard them as 
different versions of the same incident. The variations only 
affect the details, and are such as might easily have arisen in 
two independent narratives. Morcover, as Driver (107 p. 
131) points out, ‘if the occasion of ch. 26 was a different one 
from that of 231%, it is singular that it contains no allusion, on 
either David’s part or Saul’s, to David’s having spared Saul’s 
life before,’ 

Of the two accounts the earlier and more original is un- 
doubtedly that contained in ch, 26 (Xuenen, Wellh., Driver, 
Stade, H. P. Smith, Lohr) The arguments in favour of this 
view are Clearly stated hy Lohr (Sem. Ὁ. xlv) as follows :—() 
the detailed information supplied as to (0) David’s companions 
(266, contrast ‘David and his men,’ 9490), and (6) Saul and 
his camp (2657); (2) the manner in which Saul falls into 
David’s hands; and more especially the old religious conception 
underlying 2619, To these we may add (8) the shorter and 
more genuine reply of Saul (2621.25), which appears in 8. more 
expanded form in 2417-23, Budde, however, who is followed 
by Cornill, Cheyne, and Kittel, solely on the ground of Jin- 
guistic evidence, contends for the later origin of ch. 26; but the 
expressions cited by him are not sufficiently charactcristic to 
outweigh the arguments given above; further, he ignores the 
characteristic πη (2612, cf. Gn 221 1512; see Lohr, Sam. 
p. xlv; H. P. Smith, Sam. Ὁ. 230). 

The first section of ch. 23 (vv.1-18) carries on 222 and belongs 
to the earlier narrative. V.6 is obviously ont of place ajter γος 
and is probably a gloss designed to introduce v.94, while the 
first question in v.11 is repeated by error from v.12. 

V.142 properly forms the commencement of ch. 25 (or, accord- 
ing to the view of Budde, etc., of 2319f), Vv,14b-18 (the inter- 
view between Jonathan and David) are clearly a redactional 
insertion, similar to 2011-17. 40-422, To the redactor must also 
be assigned 2319 (‘jn the wood, in the hill of Hachilah, which 
is on the south of the desert’), which is inconsistent with v.22, 


and the phrase 2416 (and Saul said, Is this my son David) 
added from 2617 for harmonistic purposes. 

2325-28, which have no parallel in the earlier narrative (ch. 26), 
contain a local tradition explaining the origin of the name 
Sela-hammahiekoth (prob, Ξε The rock of divisions’). 

The order of 244-7 is apparently at fault; and Gaupp, followed 
by Cornill and Budde, would rearrange the verses as follows: 
da. 6. 7a, 4b. 5.7, Possibly the disorder has arisen by interpola- 
tion (H. P. Smith, p. 217f.), and we should omit vv.4»-6 (the 
incident of the skirt). 2419 is omitted by Wellh. and Budde as 
a gloss: the latter also regards vv. 29-222 ag due to the redactor. 

The notice of the death and burial of Samuel (2512) is clearly 
a redactional insertion borrowed from 28%; it is out of place 
here. The rest of the chapter connects naturally with 2328, and 
fills up the interval of time required by that verse: it is prob- 
able, therefore, that the earlier narrative also contained some 
account of the incident narrated in 2325-28, The present position 
of ch. 25 is doubtless due to the desire to separate the two 
accounts (2319-23 24, 26). 2528-31 have probably been expanded 
by the writer from the point of view of his later knowledge. 

271 David's decision to take refuge with the Philistines fol- 
lows quite naturally after ch, 26, and the whole chapter clearly 
belongs to the earlier narrative with 23-14 25, 26: with this 
agrees its silence as regards any previous visit of David to Gath 
(2110-15), and the oracle of 225. 


(6) 28 (E). 29. 30 (J). The Philistines prepare for 
battle with Israel (284°); Saul being unable to 
obtain a Divine oracle, seeks out a woman with a 
familiar spirit at Endor, who conjures up Samuel 
(28*-5): in spite of the confidence expressed by 
Achish, the other Philistine leaders mistrust 
David’s loyalty, and insist on his dismissal (291). 
On his return to Ziklag, David finds that his city 
has been sacked by the Amalekites; he hastens in 
pursuit, and recovers all that the Amalekites had 
taken: tlie rest of the booty is equally divided 
among his men, part being sent as a present to 
‘the elders of Judah’ (ch. 30). 


281.2 carry on the narrative of ch. 27, which is continued in 
chs. 29 and 30. 28325 are usually regarded as out of place. 
According to' 284 the Philistines are already at Shunem (in the 
plain of Jezveel); but in 29! they are assembled at Aphek in the 
Sharon valley, and only advance to Jezreel in v.44; similarly 
the Israelites in 291 are encamped by the spring which is in 
Jezreel, and presumably only fall back on Gilboa hefore the 
advance of the Philistines; whereas in 284 they are encamped 
at Gilboa. 

Budde (who is followed as regards the order by Driver) 
solves the diificulty by placing 28-25 after chs. 29. 30. He 
further assigns the incident to the same source (J) as the rest 
of the section, arguing (1) that Samuel is here represented as 
a seer (91f-), and not as a judge or prophet; (2) that the general 
contents of the passage agree with the earlier representation, 
and (3) that it has many pane of contact with ch. 14: the 
undoubted refcrence in vv.!7-1% (to Philistines) to ch. 15 he re- 
gards as a redactional insertion. Budde’s theory, however, fails 
to give any reason for the present order of these chapters, which 
admits of a perfectly simple explanation, if we assign 283-25 to 
the later narrative. In that case the historical introduction in 
284 will be parallel to and independent of the similar notices 
in 281.2 291.11, and the section as a whole will form the sequel 
to ch. 15 (Wellh., H. P. Smith). On this view we might retain 
vy. 17-19 (with H. P. Smith), but they are more probably to he 
regarded as a redactional expansion, suggested by v.16, which 
points back to 1698}. 98 (see Lohr, Ὁ. xlix). As in the case of 
ch, 15 (Saul’s war of extermination against the Amalekites), a 
genuine historical incident has been utilized for the purpose of 
inculeating a moral lesson from the prophetic standpoint. 


(7) 1 31-12 1 (J, exeept 11 15:10. 8-16), Death of 
Sarl, 

The defeat of Israel on Mt. Gilboa and the 
death of Saul and his three sons (81. The 
Philistines carry off the bodies of Saul and his 
sons to Beth-shan, whence they are removed by 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead (vv.*), The 
news of the death of Saul and Jonathan is con- 
veyed to David at Ziklag by a fugitive Amalekite, 
who describes how he slew Saul (28 1110), David 
fasts till evening, and then orders the execution 
of the Amalekite because he had slain ‘ the Lord’s 
anointed’ (vv.2-6), The lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan (νν. 173). 


These chapters contain a double account of the death of 
Saul. The earlier narrative (J) describes how Saul in despair 
commits suicide after his armour-bearer has refused to slay him 
(1 31-II 14): in the later narrative (HE) a wandering Amalekite 
slays him at his request while he is suffering from cramp (or 
giddiness), though unwounded (II 16:16), It has heen conjec: 
tured by those who regard the two chapters as belonging to 
the same source, that the account of the Amalekite is untrue; 
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but this conflicts with the whole narrative of 16-16, which con- 
veys no hint of such being the case. It is probable, as Budde 
infers from 410, that David himself slew the fugitive who 
brought him the tidings of Saul’s death. This latter passage 
(419) knows nothing of the reason assigned for the execution of 
the messenger in 14-16, yiz. the fact that he had laid hands on 
‘the Lord's anointed.’ 

Ch. 31 has been excerpted, with slight variations, by the 
compiler of Chronicles (1 Ch 10), who has in part preserved a 
vurer text (see Driver, Notes on Sam. p. 176f.). Budde regards 
1 16 a3 a redactional insertion, introducing the later narrative ; 
vy.11.12 belong probably to the earlier narrative ; they are out 
of place in their present context. 

II 117-7 the lament of David is avowedly taken from the 
Book of Jashar (so Jos 101214, 1 K 822f (LX X)), but there is no 
reason to doubt David’s authorship (on the text see Driver, 
Notes, Ὁ. 180£.). 


(8) 2-4 (J). The struggle between the house of 
Saul and the house of David. 

David is anointed king of Judah at Hebron 
(2)-4); he thanks the men of Jabesh-gilead for 
their kindly action in recovering the bodies of 
Saul and his sons, and at the same time informs 
them of his coronation (νν.ὅ 7). Meantime Ishbaal, 
the sole remaining son of Saul, is set on the throne 
of Israel at Mahanaim by Abner, the captain of 
the host (vv.%!4); then follows the encounter be- 
tween the troops of Joab and Abner at Gibeon, 
which results in the defeat of the men of Israel ; 
in his flight Abner is pursued by Asahel, Joab’s 
brother, whom he slays; Asahel’s death puts an 
end to the pursuit (vv.!*-*5), The downfall of the 
house of Saul is caused by the rupture between 
Ishbaal and Abner: the latter makes a league with 
David, to whom he restores his wife Michal; and 
he further promises to bring all Isracl unto him. 
Abner, however, is treacherously slain by Joab in 
revenge for the death of Asahel, and is mourned 
by David and all the people (ch. 3). The assassina- 
tion of Ishbaal, and the execution of his murderers 
(ch. 4). 

These chapters continue the earlier narrative of I 31 and 
II 11-4, the conclusion of which is probably lost. 2193 (to two 
years)11 (=65) are obviously insertions; they interrupt the 
narrative, and are doubtless part of the chronological scheme 
of the Deuteronomic editor. 32-6 (a notice of David’s family 
at Hebron) are out of place, and belong properly after 814; v.1 
is continued by v.b., y,6a concealing the insertion. V,20 is 
onlitted by all critics as a later interpolation. 44 is certainly 
interpolated: probably v.4> should be placed after 93 (Wellh., 
Budde). 

(9) 51-88 (J, except ch. 7 (E)). David as king of 
all Israel. 

After the death of Ishbaal, David is acknow- 
ledged as king by all the tribes of Israel (51:3). 
He captures the Jebusite city Jerusalem; takes 
up his residence there, and fortifies it (6519, Hiram, 
king of Tyre, aids him in building his palace ("- 12). 
[Notice of David’s family (}*1%)], The Philistines 
hear that David has been anointed king over Israel, 
and immediately attack him, but are twice defeated 
(17-25), The removal of the ark from Baale-judah 
(=Kiriath-jearim) to Jerusalem is checked by the 
untoward death of Uzzah: the ark is therefore left 
at the house of Obed-edom (01:10), After an inter- 
val of three months it is brought up to the city 
of David in solemn procession, in which David 
takes part: his action is derided by Michal, who 
is therefore cursed with barrenness (23), David 
proposes to build a house for Jehovah, but is 
informed by Nathan that this honour is reserved 
for his son (7:1. Dawvid’s prayer (vv.18-*9), A 
summary of the wars waged by David (8114); his 
judicial activity (v.); and a list of his officers 
(vv. 16-18), 

It is obvious that the war with the Philistines (517-25) follows 


immediately after vv.1-8, which contain a twofold introduction, 
viz. vv.1-2 andy.3, The intervening sections (vv.+15) are clearly 


et ei vv.4-5 (cf, 1 K 211) are omitted by the Chronicler, 
and are premature: vv.6? the account of the capture of 
Jerusalem is undoubtedly old and genuine, but the text is 
unfortunately very corrupt; Budde would place it after 61; 
vy.11.12 probably belong to the latter part of David’s reign, if | 
they are not an addition from 1 K 5 (see S. A. Cook, AJSZ xvi. 

lt igs prob- 


8, p. 151): vv.13-16 should be placed like 325 after 813, 
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able that the account given in vv.17-25 should be supplemented 
by the details supplied in 2115-22 238-39 (see below), That vv.17-25 
do not counect with γν. 1 is shown by the different use of the 
term ‘the hold’ (ΠΣ 5) in vv.® and 17; the use of this term 
here and in 2814 supports 8. A. Cook’s theory (AJSZ p. 154 2.), 
that David’s encounter with the Philistines preceded the inci- 
dents in chs. 2-4, and belong to the period ‘when he had no 
army (on) or host (82%), as chs. 8 and 10, but was accompanied 
only by his ‘*men” or “‘servants”’ (521 2115.17.22), 61, accord- 
ing to Budde, must have introduced some warlike incideut, and 
he therefore prefixes it to 5812; the rest of the chapter is old 
and genuine, though possibly it has been expanded in parts. 
Ch. 7 is admittedly later than chs. 5 and 6, with which it is 
clearly connected: the section, it is true, displays certain re- 
semblances both in thought and expression to Deuterononiy, 
but these are not strongly pronounced ; and from the nature of 
its contents the chapter would easily lend itself to theocratic 
expansions. Kuencn assigns the chapter toa post-Deuteronomic 
source on tle ground of vy. 1b. 15. 22.23. 24° but 1b is omitted by 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 171): v.13 15. certainly due to the Deutero- 
nomic editor, and vv.2224, from their general character, may 
well be an expansion. Probably, therefore, Budde is right in 
assigning tlie chapter to E. 

Ch. 8 forms the concluding survey to the history of David 
(cf. 1S 1446-51 at the end of the history of Saul): in its present 
form the chapter represents the work of the Deuteronomic 
editor, who seenis, however, to have made use of the older 
sources. The wars are first noticed: with the Philistines (v.1), 
with the Moabites (v.2), with the Arameans and their allies 
(vv.%-8); then follows an account of the homage paid by the 
king of Hamath (vv.9-10); (the spoil dedicated by David to 
Jehovah (νν.11.12}}; the subjugation of Edom (RV Syria) 
(νν.13.1.), The notices of David's family at Hebron (325) and 
at Jerusalem (613-10) should be inserted here (Wellh., Budde): 
Budde would also inscrt 545 (RD), The chapter concludes 
with an account of David’s adiuinistration (y.!), and a list of 
his officers (vv. 16-18), 

A fuller account of the two campaigns against the Arameans 
is preserved in ch. 10, which has been condensed and slightly 
altered by RD in vv.3-3: he has also insertcd vv.".10 here, 
transferring them from the end of ch. 10 (see below), to which 
vv.13 and 14 properly belong (cf. the similar conclusion 6> and 
120), Vv.11-12 are probably a late insertion. It is remarkable 
that in ch. 10 the victories over the Aramaans form but two 
episodes in the war with Ammon; yet this war is ignored in 
ch, 8, and in its stead (v.*) the subjugation of Moab is described. 
This fact is not mentioned elsewhere, and seems inconsistent 
with 1 228f: it is far froni improbable, therefore, that Moab 
hag been substituted for Arumon in 82 (Budde). 


(c) II 9-20 (J) [and 1K 1. 2]. Life at David’s 
court, ov the Instory of the succession to David’s 
throne. 

‘The events narrated in these chapters are closely 
connected with, and mutually dependent on, one 
another: they are further distinguished by unity 
of plan and eonception. The story of Meribbaal 
(ch. 9) explains the action of Ziba (16'*) and the 
speech of the former (197%): 101-111 with 127651 
explain how David became acquainted with Bath- 
sheba, and how he compassed the death of Uriah, 
while the whole section chs. 10-12 forms the neces- 
sary introduction to the final choice of David’s 
successor in] [{1. 3, The narrative throughout, 
by its lifelike touches and its minuteness of detail, 
as well as by its bright and flowing style, betrays 
its early origin, and must have been composed 
soon after the events which it describes. 

(1) 9°13, David on inquiry learns of the exist- 
ence of Meribbaal (MxkPHIBOSHETH), the lame son 
of Jonathan : for Jonathan’s sake he deals kindly 
with his son, and retains him at court; Saul’s 
estates are restored to his grandson, and Ziba, 
Saul’s servant, appointed to look aiter them. 


Budde would place ch. 24 and 211-19 before this chapter, on 
the ground that the incident narrated in 211 is presupposed in 
ch. 9 and 167f- 1928, and that the census (ch. 24) would naturally 
take place soon after David’s accession. It is dificult, how- 
ever, on this theory, to explain the present position of 311-13 
and 24, and, as Wellhausen has pointed out, the popular and 
lerendary character of these chapters is very different from that 
of chs. 9-20 (for a fuller discussion of this point see on chs. 21- 
24), More probable is Budde’s view, that 44> should be placed 
after v.9, 


(2) 10-12. Owing to the insult offered to his 
ambassadors, war breaks out between David and 
Ammon : the latter call in the Arameeans to their 
aid, and prepare to defend their capital. Joab, 
with the pick of the troops, attacks and defeats 
the Aramzans, while the rest of the army under 
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Abishai successfully engage the Ammonites (101*}4), 
Once more the Aramwans, under Hadadezer, 
assemble against Israel, but are again defeated, 
this time by David himself: Joab is then sent to 
besiege the Ammonite capital (10°-11!; see RAB- 
BAH). David remains at Jerusalem, where he 
commits adultery with Bathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite, one of his warriors. After a 
vain attempt to conceal the sin, he sends a letter 
to Joab instructing him to brmg about the death 
of Uriah: his orders are carried out, and David 
then marries Bathsheba, who bears him a son 
(ch. 11). The prophet Nathan awakens David to 
a sense of his guilt by means of a parable, and 
announces the Divine punishment: the clild of 
Bathsheba dies despite David’s penitence; but 
another son (Solomon) is born (12'). Meantinie 
the siege of Rabbah has been drawing to a, close, 
and David in person commands the final assault : 
the chapter ends with an account of the spoil, and 


of the punishment inflicted on the inhabitants 
( 12°6-81), 


Lixcept in the speeches of Nathan, which have probably been 
expanded, the narrative appears to have been preserved in its 
original form: after 1122 we must restore the longer text of the 
LXX (see Driver, Text of Sam. Ὁ. 224) in accordance with 
vy. 19-21; 1910-12 are probably due to the Deuteronomic editor, 
who regarded all the misfortunes of David’s house as resulting 
from his great sin, while the phrase, ‘ the house of the Lord,’ in 
v.20, seems an anachronism. With regard to the relation of 
101-111 and 1226-31 to ch. 8, it is noticeable that (1) according to 
10°f. the Ammonites hire the services of the Aramaans of Beth- 
rehob and Zobah, the king of Maacah, and the men of Tob: in 
83.4 the Ammonites are not meutioned, and there is only an 
obscure notice of a victory over the Aramsans; (2) in 83 
Hadadezer of Beth-rehob (for son of Πρ ΟΡ) is mentioned by 
name as leader of the Arammwans; in 101f his name is given so 
abruptly (v.16) that he must, as Budde conjectures, have been 
mentioned earlicr in the original narrative; (3) both accounts 
describe a second campaign : in 85 the Aramieans of Da:nascus, 
in 1016 those ‘that were beyond the River’ came to the assist- 
ance of tbeir countrymen. Budde conjectures very plausibly 
that when the detailed account 1011: was appended, the editor 
attempted to make the two narratives dissimilar: to this end 
he omitted the naime of Hadadezer in 10%, and substituted 
Damascus for ‘beyond the River’ in 8. By these means 
he was able to transfer the notices of Tou’s homage (8%. 10) 
and οἱ the Edomite war (818. 14) from the end of ch, 10 to their 
present position, 

(3) 18-20. The rebellion of Absalom, its cause 
aud effects. Amnon, David’s firstborn, and pre- 
sumably his successor, is murdered by command 
of Absalom for the violation of his half-sister 
Tamar: Absalom takes refuge with his maternal 
grandfather the king of Geshiur (ch. 13). Joab, by 
the help of the wise woman of Tekoa, duces the 
king to consent to Absalom’s return: the latter in 
his turn coerces Joab into bringing about a meet- 
ing between himself and the king, which results 
in the reconciliation of father and son (ch. 14), 
Absalom now schemes to win the people to his 
side, and thus secure the throne, and finally sets 
up the standard of revolt at Hebron. David at 
once flees eastward from Jerusalem, accompanied 
by his bodyguard and Ittai the Gittite: he sends 
back Zadok and Abiathar with the ark to the 
capital, and arranges that tidings should be brought 
to him by their two sons: he further persuades 
Hushai to return, that he may defeat the counsel 
of Ahithophel (ch. 15). In lus fight David learns 
from Ziba of the disaffection of Meribbaal, and 
submits to the insults of Shimei the Benjanute 
(101-14, Meantime Absalom, following the advice 
of Ahithophel, takes possession of his father’s 
harem (16%), The same adviser further counsels 
the immediate pursuit of David, but Absalom de- 
clares in favour of the waiting policy advised by 
Hushai (17'4), The news of his decision 1s con- 
veyed to David by the two sons of the priests, at 
the risk of their lives: he at once withdraws across 
Jordan, and is met at Mahanaim by rich Gileadites 
with amplesupplies for hisarmy (νν. 15:3). Absalom, 
who has already crossed the Jordan, is confronted | 


at Mahanaim by David’s army under Joab, Abishai, 
and Tttai. In the battle that ensues David’s forces 
are completely victorious: Absalom in his flight 
is slain by order of Joab, in direct disobedience to 
David’s command (18); then follows a graphic 
description of the manner in which the news was 
conveyed to David (vv.*), Thedeath of Absalom 
phinges David mto profound grief, from which 
1e 15 only with great difficulty aroused by Joab: 
public opinion and the politic message of David to 
the men of Judah are the chief factors in bringing 
about the king’s return (1911, At the passage of 
the Jordan Slnmei asks for pardon and is forgiven ; 
Meribbaal explains how he had been slandered by 
Ziba; and, lastly, the aged Barzillai refuses the 
king’s invitation to himself, but asks his favour for 
his son Chimham (vv.!***), The men of Israel are 
envious of the favour shown to the men of Judah, 
and a quarrel breaks out (vv.-8). In consequence 
of this dispute Sheba the Bichrite stirs up Israel 
to revolt against David. Amasa, the newly- 
appointed commander, fails to muster the men 
of Judah quickly enough, and Abishiai (or, perhaps, 
Joab, see art. JOAB in vol. 11. p. 659 note) is sent with 
all the available troops to stamp out the rebellion, 
Amasa meets the royal forces by the way, and is 
treacherously slain by Joab: the two brothers 
then pursue Sheba northwards to Abel of Beth- 
maacah, where he is slain, and his head handed 
over to Joab: tle chapter concludes with a repeti- 
tion of the list of officers given in 8} (ch, 20). 


In this section there are but few passages whose origin has 
been called in question by the critics: 18.185 (to appareiled) is 
probably a misplaced gloss (Wellh.) to v.19: it interrupts the 
connexion between vv.!7 and 18>; at the end of the chapter 
the right order of the verses is clearly 37). 37a. 38b. 39, 38a 
being due to'the scribe. 14%6 is rejected by most as a later 
addition ; Budde omits all vv.25-27, 1524 appears to have heen 
worked over by a Deuteronomic redactor : ‘and all the Levites 
with him’ is certainly due to him, while the phrase ‘and 
Abiathar went up’ is out of place; Abiathar must originally 
have heen mentioned alongside of Zadok (cf. v.2%); the textual 
difficulty in v.27 may also be due to the same cause (Budde 
reads, ‘See, do thou and Abiathar return’; Wellh. ‘unto 
[Zadok] the high priest, do thou return,’ οὔθ), 1818 (for he 
said to remembrance) conflicts with 1427, and must be rejected 
as an interpolation, unless with Budde we omit 1427, Lastly, 
2023-26 are repeated with some variations from 816f, or more 
probably (see H. P. Smith, Sam. p. 3271.) are original here, 
and were borrowed by the compiler of ch. 8 for his concluding 
panegyric. It seems very probahle (as Budde suggests) that 
the author of ch. 8 omitted the following chapters (9-20), 
because, from his point of view, the family history which they 
contained did not redound to David’s credit, and that they 
were afterwards restored by a later editor. 

The unity of chs. 9-20(see above) has heen admitted by nearly 
all commentators and critics (Kuenen, Wellhausen, Driver, 
Budde, Cornill, Kittel, Lohr, etc.), with the exception of 
Thenius (Comm.? p. xiii), who rejected ch. 9 (the incident of 
Meribhaal) and 101-111 1226-31 (the Ammonite war) as later 
redactional additions to the history of David ; but, as we have 
shown shove, these sections are necessary to and presupposed 
by the following narrative. This theory, however, has heen 
revived, in a different form, by 5, A. Cook in his analysis of 
2 Samuel (AJSL (Hebraica), p. 155f.). According to the latter's 
view, ch. 9 is related to 1S 2015f, and is therefore to be 
ascribed to an Ephraimite source: while ‘the story of David’s 
sin with Bathsheba and the birth of Solomon (112-12) bas been 
inserted in the account of a war against Rabbath-ammor of 
which it was originally independent.’ He further argues that 
this war with Ammon should follow, and not precede, the 
events recorded in chs. 13-20, chiefly on the ground that David's 
flight to and hospitable reception at Mahanaim™ are impos- 
sible after the sanguinary war recorded (101f); and places it at 
the end of David's reign. Absalom’s rebellion, he contends, 
was probably confined to Judah (see Sayce, Harly Hist. af the 
Hebrews, Ὁ. 429f.),—the leading men (Amasa and Ahithophel) 
were both Judwans, and the centre of revolt was at Hebron, the 
old Judzan capital,—and followed shortly after David had settled 
in Jerusalem: in like manner the extent of Sheba's revolt, 
which was really limited to the Bichrites (2014 LXX), has heen 
exaggerated so as to include all Israel, and then appended to 
Absalom’s rebellion. As the result of his investigation Cook 
concludes: ‘(1) that the union of Judah and Israel under one 
king did not occur at any early date in David’s reign, and (2) 
that the narratives in 2 Samuel which presuppose any close re- 
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*Cook ingeniously emends 1727 ‘and Shobi the son of 
Nahash’ (23 °3e)) to ‘and Nahash, etc., brought’ (ἸΝ13.} 
0,1), thus supplying (according to his view of the chronology) 
8 motive for David’s embassy in 101}, 
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lationship between Judah and Israel (or Benjamin) previous to 
this union are due toa redactor (RIE?), and, in several cases at 
least, seem to be derived from an Ephraimite source ’ 

The evidence, however, on which these conclusions are based 
is obtained in many cases by a very subjective treatment of the 
text, and cannot be said to outweigh the general impression 
conveyed by chs. 9-20 as a whole. It is probable that Cook 
is right in certain cases (especially in the story of Ahithophel 
1620-1723) in tracing the difficulties of the narrative to the com- 
bination of two sources; but he certainly goes too far when he 
condemns all the interviews recorded, viz. those with Ziba, 
Meribbaal, Shimei, and Barzillai, as the work of the redactor. 


(α) 21-24. The Appendix. 

These four chapters contain a number of hetero- 
geneous fragments, viz.: (a) the famine in Israel 
expiated by the death of the sons of Saul at the 
hands of the Gibeconites (211*!); (6) a series of 
exploits against the Philistines (2115) ; (Ὁ) David’s 
Hymn of Triumph after the defeat of his enemies 
(cli, 22= Ps 18); (ad) David’s ‘ Last Words’ (231) ; 
(6) further exploits against the Philistines, and 
list of David’s heroes (23° °°); (f/) David’s census 
of the people, and its result (eh. 24). 


These chapters interrupt the main narrative of chs. 9-20, 
which 19 continued in 1 K 1-2, and must therefore have been 
inserted in their present position after the division of the Books 
of Samuel and Kings. It is noticeable that (7) is closely related 
in style and manner to (a); 241 clearly continues 2114, while 
both narratives have a similar conclusion (21146 2425b), The 
two narratives were apparently first separated by (5) and (ce), 
the conteuts of which are very similar, and between these again 
were inserted the two Psalms chs, 22 and 231-7, 

The incident narrated in 211f evidently helongs to the begin- 
ning of David’s reign, and seems to be alluded to by Shimei 
(167-8) and Meribbaal (192%), but is entirely ignored by ch. 9. 
Ch. 24 is very similar to 211-14, of which it ig clearly the sequel : 
in each case the Divine wrath is kindled against the people 
owing to the action of the king, and they are punished with a 
plague, vv.10 and 17 (David’s repentance and his prayer) are out 
of place, and may have been inserted later: Budde arranges 
the verses as follows: 10. 11}. 12, 130. 115, 13a. 180, 14. 15. 165. 17. 16b, 
He (see above) assigns both sections to J, and places them 
before ch. 9: on his view ch, 24 should precede 211-14, and he 
therefore omits 2414 as a Deuteronomic gloss; 2120 he assigns to 
the redactor, and rejects 217 as a late insertion caused by the 
displacement of the passaye. He suggests that the gloomy 
nature of their contents caused the sections to be removed by 
the compiler, and that they were afterwards added by the 
editor. The character of these and of the other sections is, 
however, very different from that of chs, 9-20, with which they 
exhibit no affinity : hence, though 211-4 and ch. 24 undoubtedly 
contain old traditions, we can only conjecture that they were 
added by a later hand after the completion of the main narra- 
tive. 2115-22 and 238-39 likewise contain old material, and belong 
to the early period of David’s reign (see δ11:29) Σ possibly they 
may be derived from the register of the ‘recorder,’ as Driver 
suggests (LOT® pp. 183, 187). Budde, who regards them as 
part of the original narrative, places them after 59; his trans- 
position of 2315-178 to the end of the chapter is probably correct. 
The two Psalms chs. 22(=Ps18)and 231-7( David's ‘ Last Words’) 
are admittedly later additions to the book. The Davidic author- 
ship of ch. 22 has been maintained by Ewald, Hitzig, etc., but 
the internal evidence points to a later author. The ‘Last 
Words’ of David are obviously out of place; the majority of 
critics agree that they are the work of a later hand: the text 
is in parts very corrupt. 
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art. DAVID in present work. J. Ε΄ STENNING. 


SANAAS (B Saud, A Savdas: AV Annaas, 1 Es 
5*),—The sons of Sanaas returned from captivity 
under Zerubbabel to the number of 3330 (B 3301). 
In Ezr 2%, Neh 738. they are called the children 
of Senaah. In Neh 33 the name has the article 
Hassenaah. The numbers given are 3630 (Ezr.), 
3930 (Neh. ). ‘ 


' other. 


See SILESH- 


SANABASSAR, SANABASSARUS. 
BAZZAR. 


SANASIB (B Σαναβείς, A ᾿Ανασείβ), 1 Es 54.— 
The sons of Jeddu the son of Jesus are mentioned 
as priests who returned ‘among the sons of 
Sanasib’ with Zerubbabel. The name is omitted 
in the parallel Ezr 2°; the Vulg. probably preserves 
the correct forin Lliasib. 


SANBALLAT (p$230, Ξαναβαλλάτ, Sanaballat).— 
The name is Assyr. Sin-ballidh, ‘the Moon-god 
has vivified.’ Sanballat is called a Horonite (Neh 
210.19 13°), but the locality meant is uncertain: 
for conjectures as to it see art. HORONITE. Le 
seems to have held some office in Samaria (Neh 4?) 
when Nehemiah arrived in Jerus., and, along with 
Tobiah the Ammonite and Geshem the Arabian, 
was bitterly opposed to Nehemiah, and did his 
best to thwart hts endeavours to rebuild the walls 
of the Jewish capital. There was a party inside 
Jerus. itself which was eqnally opposed to the 
Tirshatha, and conspired with Sanballat to hinder 
Nehemiah by spurious prophecies and other means 
(Neh 6). One of the party was the high priest 
Eliashib, whose grandson had married Sanballat’s 
daughter (Neh 13*). 

Josephus (Ant. XI. vil. 2) transports Sanballat 
from the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus to that 
of Darius Codomannus, the last king of Persia, 
whose officer he is said to have been in Samaria. 
His daughter Nikasé was married to Manasseh, 
the brother of the high priest Jaddua. Manasseh, 
being threatened with expulsion frem the pricst- 
hood unless lie divorced his wife, fied to Sanballat, 
who suggested that he should become the high 
priest of a rival temple on Mt. Gerizim, and 
promised to secure for him the protection of 
Darius. Just at this time, however, the invasion 
of Persia by Alexander the Great took place; 
Sanballat went over to the conqueror with 7000 
men, and induced him to allow the temple on 
Mount Gerizim to be built. Manasseh became its 
first lach priest, and soon afterwards Sanballat 
died. “The whole story seems to be derived from 
some apocryphal Jewish account of the origin of 
the Samaritan temple. A. H. SAYCEH. 


SANCTIFICATION.— Of the three words for 
‘holiness’ based on the adjeetive ayios, one only is 
here really in question, viz. ἁγιασμός. The other 
two, ἁγιωσύνη, the abstract quality (sanctitudo), 
and ἁγιότης, the same concretely and subjectively 
conceived as a personal quality (sactitas), fall 
naturally under HoLingess. But ἁγιασμός, like 
‘sanctification,’ connotes state, and that not as 
native to its subject, but as the outcome of action 
or process, 

There is no need to deal separately and at length 
with the cognate verbs ἁγιάζειν, ἁγνίζειν, ‘The 
essential ideas involved have already been discussed 
under HOLINESS; while what they have to contri- 
bute to the idea of sanctification as a process will 
appear incidentally in the body of this article. In 
general, however, it may be said (1) that ἁγιάζειν 
is late Greek and biblical (ἀ γνίξζειν being classical), 
and has meanings determined by the several senses 
of ἅγιος, but all springing from ‘ to consecrate,’ ‘ to 
render sacrosanct or ajprepriated to Divine use’ 
(in contrast to ‘profane’® or ‘open to common 
use’); whereas the more classical ayvifew means 
‘to render pure’ (no longer ‘ unclean,’ or hateful 
in God’s sight), (2) Each verb passes through a 
ritual stawe of meaning to reach an ethical or 
spiritual one. In the case of ἁγνίζειν the two are 
clearly distinguishable, as in Jn 11°, Ac 21%: 69.18 
on the one hand, and Ja 4°, 1 P 1", 1 Jn 3? on the 
But there is little even in the latter series 
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of passages on which to base a doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation. In the case of ἁγιάξειν (for Heb. see 
HOLINESS IN OT, ad init. note) the senses are 
more varied and complex. It means (a) to render 
sacrosanct by ritual methods appointed by God 
(Ex 28° 30%, Mt 23) 1°, He 9; ef. 1 Co 74), or 
simply by act of the Divine will (Jer 1°, Jn 1056). 
(6) to hallow ethically, the human spirit or will 
being directly concerned ; (c) to realize the state 
of ethical devotion to the Divine in concrete con- 
duct (Jn 17, Rev 22"; ef. Mt 6°). The second 
sense, ethical hallowing, has two subdivisions, viz. 
(i.) vicarious or sacrificial, e.g. He 1019. 13%, ef, 
211 1014, Eph 5°8, and (ii.) intrinsic, as in Jn 171”), 
ef. 1P 127, Ac 20% (9618), 1Co 64, Ro 15%, 
Jntrinsie hallowing itself is either initial, as in 
1 Co 64, Ac 268, or mature, as in 1 Th 5%, In all 
forms the determinative part is played by the 
Divine (Jn 108 17'* He 10”), yet the human 
factor is fully recognized (Jn 1719 ἁγιάξζω ἐμαυτόν, 
ef. ayviter of man in Ja 48, 1 P 1”, 1 Jn 3%), The 
working out of these two, and the element of 
process involved, will appear in the detailed ex- 
position of ἁγιασμός which follows. 
A, Αγιασμός 1-- 
(1.} Its use outside the NT, 
(ii.) Its NT usage. 
8. Sanctification as taught in the NT, 
By (a) Christ. 
(Ὁ) St. Paul. 
(c) The Epistle to the ebrews. 
(d) St. Peter, 
(6) St. John. 
¢C. Connected Summary. 
Literature, 


A. ATTAZMO’ &.—(i.) ts use outside the NT,.—The 
form of the word, indeed, suggests that emphasis 
should lie on the process involved. But its actual 
usage, which is perhaps exclusively Biblical and 
patristic, does not bear thisout, It is true that the 
LXX shows traces of the active sense; asin Jg 173, 
where A has ἁγιασμῷ ἡγίασα for ἁγιάζουσα ἡγίακα of 
B; Sir 751 θυσίαν ἁγιασμοῦ x. ἀπαρχὴν (" the sacrifice 
of hallowing’ being parallel to ‘ first-fruits’); Ezk 
454 ἔσται αὐτοῖς (rots ἱερεῦσιν) τόπος els οἴκους ἀφωρισ- 
μένους τῷ ἁγιασμῷ αὐτῶν ; 2 Mac 211] τὸ βασίλειον x. 
τὸ ἱεράτευμα x. τὸν ἁγιασμόν, the covenanted prerog- 
atives of Israel, and 14%: ἅγιε παντὸς ἁγιασμοῦ 
Κύριε, διατήρησον els αἰῶνα ἀμίαντον τόνδε τὸν προσφάτως 
κεκαθερισμένον οἶκον. But in Am 2" ἔλαβον ἐκ τῶν 
υἱῶν ὑμῶν εἰς προφήτας, K. ἐκ τῶν νεανίσκων ὑμῶν εἰς 
ἁγιασμόν (?2=‘ a hallowed thing,’ where the Heb. has 
‘for Nazirites’), the passive sense seems to prevail 
(ef. 3 Mae 218 τὸν οἶκον rod ἁγιασμοῦ, ‘the House of 
Sanctification,’ contrasted with idol-houses; _per- 
haps also Sir 17°°) ὄνομα ἁγιασμοῦ alvécovow, on the 
analogy of Mt 6° ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά cov. So of 
Messiah it is said, in Ps-Sol 17%, that ‘he shall 
cleanse Jerusalem with (a state of) sanctification 
(ἐν ἁγιασμῷ), as it was even at the first.’ Similarly 
in the earliest patristic usage; as in Ist Ep. of 
Clem. xxxv. 2, where, as gifts of God, are named 
ζωὴ ἐν ἀθανασίᾳ, λαμπρότης ἐν δικαιοσύνῃ . . . 
ἐγκράτεια ἐν ἁγιασμῷ, and xxx. 1, ἁγία (var. lec. 
ἁγίου) οὖν μερὶς ὑπάρχοντες ποιήσωμεν τὰ τοῦ ἁγιασμοῦ 
πάντα, φεύγοντες καταλαλιάς, κιτιλ. Hence the idea 
of sanctification as a quality or state sometimes 
attaches to ἁγιασμός, even outside the NT ;* while 
in the NT it will be found to be the prevailing 
thought in one form or another. 

(ii.) “5 NY usage.—In St. Paul the word oceurs 
eight times, in five distinct passages. In the 
earliest of these, 1 Th 4% 7, it means a state of 
practical or realized consecration to God’s will, 
conduct conformed to the ideal attitude or stand- 
ing of the Christian, as ‘in Christ.’ Such a state 
is the essence of God’s will for man; and it is 


*Thus Gicumenius on 1 Th 818 says, τοῦτο ἀληθῶς ἁγιασμός," 


τὸ σαντὸς ῥύπου καθαρὸν elves, 


defined, in one connexion, as the ‘ state of abstin- 
ence (ἀπέχεσθαι) from fornication,’ the ability of a 
man to possess (see art. POssEss) his own vessel 
in a condition of hallowedness and honour, in 
contrast to one of lustful passion. For ‘God 
called us not on a basis of unchastity, but in (the 
status of) hallowedness’ (οὐ. . . ἐπὶ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἁγιασμῷ). Similarly in 2Th 2% he says 
that Christians were chosen of God ‘in (the status 
of) hallowedness due to the Spirit, and faith based 
on the Truth’ (ἐν ay. πνεύματος x. πίστει ἀληθείας) τ: 
where none would doubt that ‘faith’ means a 
state of soul. This divinely-determined state is 
set forth in other but kindred terms, as one 
wherein the soul is ‘sealed’ by the Holy Spirit 
(2 Co 1533, Eph 118) as something devoted to God. 
This idea is adopted in 1 P 1°, along with explicit 
mention of the objective or sacrificial basis of 
man’s consecration, ‘the blood of Christ’—the 
aspect emphasized in Hebrews (9! 14. 28; ef, 214), 
In another passage St. Paul himself refers to this 
more objective side of the state of hallowedness, 
when, in 1 Co 1%, he calls Christ as erucified (ν.33) 
God’s ‘wisdom’ or secret as regards ‘ righteous- 
hess (justification) and sanctification and redeinp- 
tion,’ Here the thought is not of sanctification as 
a process, but as a status into which a man is 
brought by God’s act on condition of faith; as is 
seen from 1Co 6" * Ye were washed clean, ye 
were sanctified, ye were justified in (virtue of) the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in (virtue of) the 
Spirit of our God.’ Every Christian as such has 
been put into a virtual or implicit state of cleansed- 
ness from his sinful past and consecration to God’s 
holy ends, in the saime experience of faith which 
ushers him:into the state of justification. These 
are, indeed, but different aspects of one and the 
same spiritual fact, and are produced by the same 
Divine means, both objective and subjective. 

The like thought, under the different metaphors 
of death to sin and life unto God, corresponding to 
Christ’s cross and resurrection, reappears in Ro 6. 
‘He that hath died hath been justified from sin’ 
(v.7)3 ‘ be reckoning yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin (purification), but living unto God (con- 
secration) in Christ Jesus’ (v.14). So saying, St. 
Paul passes to the practical consequences of the 
new attitude to sin and to God implied in spiritual 
union with Christ on the part of the justified. 
Status or attitude of soul must express itself in 
moral habit. As formerly it had been lawlessness 
that had expressed itself through the man’s actions, 
so now he is to let righteousness sway him, with 
a state of hallowed action as issue (εἰς ἁγιασμόν, 
γν. 19. 22), Accordingly, the same apostle teaches, 
in 1 Ti 25, that an abiding state of faith, love, 
and hallowedness of living must characterize the 
Christian. And the like is taught in He 12%, 
which alludes to the pursuit of peace with all men 
and of the holy habit of living (ἁγιασμόν) befitting 
fellowship with God. In all these cases no stress 
falls upon process as entering into the state in 
question ; though in some there is a suggestion of 
it, in the notion of habit or state to be realized in 
conduct. The ideais that of constant reaffirmation 
of the underlying attitude of consecration to God’s 
willand ends. But, so far, there is no suggestion of 
progress; rather of maintenance (see 1 ΤΊ 2°) of a 
sound attitude or condition. Progressive sanctifi- 
cation, a growth from less to more, whether in 
purity or range, is not contemplated in the word 
ἁγιασμός itself. Yet it is embraced in the scope of 
apostolic teaching, as we see when we proceed to 
examine other references to the subject of the 
Christian life. 

B. SANCTIFICATION AS TAUGHT IN THE NT.— 
(a) By Christ.—Christ’s own teaching on this sub- 
ject is too ideal or timeless to yield definite results 
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as to the conditions imposed by human frailty upon 
the realization of Divine sonship. ‘Ye shall be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect ’(Mt5*), 
is the standard at once of obligation and possi- 
bility. But it stands, like the Mosaic precept of 
which it seems to be the equivalent, ‘ Ye shall be 
holy, for lam holy’ (Dt 18:3), unconditioned by any 
how or when. 

(6) δέ. Paul.— Accordingly it is to St. Paul, 
the great exponent of the gospel from the experi- 
mental or appropriative side, that we have to look 
for the fullest account of the matter. There isa 
state possible to Christians, corresponding to the 
ideal of their calling, in which they can be described 
as ‘unblameable in holiness’ (ἀμέμπτους ἐν ἁγιω- 
σύνῃ), and into which they may be brought by the 
grace of God in this life. Therein they stand 
hallowed through and through (ὁλοτελεῖς), every 
part of their being (ὁλόκληρον τὸ πνεῦμα κ. ἡ ψυχὴ κ. 
τὸ σῶμα) abiding by grace in a condition fit to bear 
the serutiny of their Lord’s presence without re- 
buke (ἀμέμπτως ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Τησοῦ 
Xp. τηρηθείη). Such is the teaching of 1 Th 8319 5%. 
The fidelity of God to His purpose in calling men 
to be Christians is pledged to this achievement 
(5%), though there is no definite time, as measured 
from the initial hallowing of the spirit in conver- 
sion, at which it must needs be accomplished. 
God, who begins the good work in the soul, also 
continues to work at its perfecting (ἐπιτελεῖν), right 
up to the day of Jesus Christ (Ph 1°); and yet, ere 
that day dawns, Christians may become already 
‘pure in purpose (εἰλικρινεῖς = Christ’s καθαροὶ τῇ 
καρδίᾳ) amt void of offence,’ and so remain ‘ until 
the day of Christ’ (11). It is this state of realized 
sanctification of conduct or ‘ walk,’ so as to ‘ please 
God,’ that St. Paul has constantly in view in 
exhorting his converts to holy living (e.g. 1 ‘Th 4"). 
This is what he means, at times, by his use of 
ἁγιασμός. But the conception needs to be carefully 
guarded and explained by other aspects of his 
thought. Thus (1) it represents a growth zn holi- 
ness rather than into holiness out of something 
else; (2) it is conceived as realizable by a definitive 
act of faith—elaiming and appropriating its right- 
ful experience by an act of will informed by the 
living energy of the Holy Spirit—rather than as 
the cumulative result of a slow, instinctive process 
after conversion ; (3) it is not the same as absolute 
moral perfection or consummation (τελειοῦσθαι), 
but is rather the prerequisite to its more rapid and 
steady realization. 


(1) St. Paul dike the NT as a whole) bases the Christian life on 
an initial and most radical hallowing of the spirit or inmost 
seat of personality, implicit in justifying faith; and it is in 
consequence of this that the Christian is styled ‘ regenerate.’ 
Thus the prime spring of life is renewed; the root impulse or 
attitude of the ego is changed and hallowed; and so the whole 
man can be regarded as virtually consecrated to God. The 
outward hallowing of the ‘walk’ or conduct proceeds on the 
basis and in the power of this hallowed ‘inner man’ of the 
heart. From the first this ‘inner man’ enjoys the salvation of 
which consecration to God’s will and ends is one aspect. But 
this salvation needs to work outwards, through the spheres of 
man's life more closely bound up with his sensuous nature and 
its false egoism (σάρξ) τοῦθ man as ~Puxszes, possessed of a num- 
ber of faculties not yet adjusted to God’s ends, but often biassed 
rather towards selfhood. The whole man, spirit, soul, and 
body, has to be leavened. This is what St. Paul means when 
bidding the Philippians ‘work out’ into realization (κατερ- 
γάζεσθε) their own salvation,’ a salvation already possessed in 
principle, relying upon the in-working of God for ability so to 
do (Ph 212f), The end of such actualizing of the partly latent 
salvation is the image of Christ, just set forth in majestic and 
moving terms. Conformity to the image of God’s Son is the 
hope of the Christian’s calling (Ro 829), that whereunto tends 
the intercession of the Holy Spirit immanent in the human 
spirit (v.26f), Not until this has been realized in fulness can 
sanctification become perfection: and St. Paul himself re- 
pudiates all claim to having attained to this(Ph 31%). Yet in the 
very same context he ranges himself with the class of ‘mature’ 
believers (τέλειοι, 315), whose settled purpose it is to reach that 
goal, and for whom the one great rule is, ‘walk according to 
the full extent of your present ideal, and nothing less.’ In such 


persons, as in himself (1 Co 44), he assumes an habitual enjoy- 
ment of a good conscience, the absence of a sense of yielding to 
gin. Such is the sanctification of Christian maturity, the type 
of life belonging to those already ‘spiritual’ as distinguished 
from ‘babes in Christ’ (1 Co 31), The latter are still largely de- 
termined by nature, in contrast to grace (σώρκινοι), by ‘the 
flesh,’ in its conflict with ‘the Spirit’ (cpa, cf. Gal 617), 
They have not yet come to realize their own position, its 
dangers, and the resources at hand in the Spirit, in obedience 
to whose impulse they are bidden consciously to walk (Gal 616 
πνεύμωτι περιπατεῖτε καὶ ἐπιθυμίαν σαρκὸς οὐ μὴ τελέσητε). TO such 
St. Paul says in remonstrance: ‘If it be to the Spirit that you 
are fain to trace any true life you possess, why do ye not habitu- 
ally walk in conscious reliance upon His promptings, but rather 
follow promiscuously the first instinct—whatever that may be, 
whether of flesh or Spirit? The principle of either sort of action 
is still within; yet if you yield yourselves definitively to the 
Spirit, and wait on His illumination, as He reveals the things 
of Christ, the flesh will be practically neutralized and not affect 
your walk, which shall then be ever ‘‘in the Spirit,” relative to 
your degree of enlightenment’ (Gal 626. 15-25), 

(2) This conscious self-consecration to the indwelling Spirit, to 
carry out God’s will alone under His prompting, and so to bear 
only ‘the fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal 522f-), is set forth under various 
figures, but is uniformly represented as a single act—whether 
of breaking definitely with sinful habits, or of self-devotion to 
the Divine sway. ‘ Let us (once for all) cleanse ourselves (καθα- 

ἦσωμεν ἑαυτούς) from all pollution of flesh and spirit, perfecting 

oliness (érireAotyres a γιωσύνην) in the fear of God’ (2 Co 71). ‘1 
beseech you... to present (ταραστήσα!) your bodies a living 
sacrifice, hallowed, acceptable to God, as your spiritual service ; 
and undergo, not a process of conformity to this age, but of 
transformation in mental renewal, that ye may prove what the 
will of God is—that good and acceptable and perfect will’ (Ro 
121f), Here the process of gradual conformity to God’s will is 
represented as following upon a definite self-surrender, in which 
the virtual or ideal relation to God, implied in trustful accept- 
ance of Christ as ‘righteousness and sanctification’ to the 
sinful soul, is consciously realized and reaffirmed. As united 
to Christ by faith, Christians had ‘died to sin,’ and their ‘old 
man’ (old moral personality) was crucified with Him (Gal 524) 
and virtually ‘put off’; coincidently they had been ‘raised 
together with Christ,’ in the power of a new moral personality, 
and had virtually ‘put on the new man which is in process of 
renewal unto fullinsight after the image of Him that created 
him’ (Ro 6719, Col 39-11, Eph 422-24), But to this, their virtual 


state, many needed to be awakened, in order to put themselves 


consciously into the line of the Divine will and working, and no 
longer ignore the Holy Spirit’s inward striving to work out, 
in realized acts, the consecrated attitude of their inmost being. 
And such awakening and real consecration—such arming for 
the fray—was rather a thing of definite decision (expressed by 
aorists, Ro 1314, Col 19f, Eph 611. 13-16) than of vaguely pro- 
tracted process (expressed by presents). 

(3) But such definitive self-surrender is no prelude to a life of 
effortless passivity. The true attitude once definitively assumed, 
it is to be reaffirmed in a lifelong process of conscious acts of 
obedience, the grounds, bearing, and issues of which are now 
appreciated (Eph 61918), No longer will it be marked by fre- 
quent ‘grieving of the Spirit,’ who has ‘sealed’ the soul for 
final redemption, but by a ‘ filling with the Spirit’ (Eph 490 518), 
In such a process the Christian is ‘consummating holiness’ 
(ἐπιτελῶν ᾧ γιωσύνην), being hallowed in fresh ranges of his powers, 
even as Christ could say, ‘ For theirsakes I hallow myself, that 
they themselves also may be hallowed by (the) truth’ (Jn 
1719-17), Such hallowing has no necessary connexion with 
purification from sin, but only with realization of the possi- 
bilities of devotion to God’s will in love. It was here that St. 
Paul felt himself not yet to have attained or to have been 
brought to perfection. 


(c) The Epistle to the Hebrews.—It was probably 
of this positive holiness, resulting from deepened 
consecration, that the writer to the Hebrews was 
thinking when he spoke of the Divine discipline 
of suffering as meant to issue in participation in 
the Father’s holiness (12°). But, on the whole, 
the objective aspect of sanctification, that of a 
true covenant-relation established by the offering 
of the Son’s holy will in His life-blood, prevails in 
this Epistle. In it cleansing, consecration, and 
perfection * (9f 10114), all refer to the initial 
status of the believer (so Ac 26", cf. 20°"), as one 
of perfect access to the Father through the perfect 
sacrifice of the Mediator. The present participle, 
of ἁγιαζόμενοι, does not refer to progressive sanc- 
tification, but expresses a constantly growing class, 
and so is equivalent to of ἅγιοι (24 1013). 

(d) St. Peter.—We have seen already how his 
use of ἐν ἁγιασμῷ πνεύματος refers to the initial 
consecration wrought and sealed by the Spirit. 
Similarly in 1 P 153 ras ψυχὰς ὑμῶν ἡγνικότες ἐν τῇ 


* He 61 ἐπὶ τὴν τελοιότεητα Ζερώμεθα 18 only a seeming excep- 


| tion ; for it refers to knowledge, not to personal character. 
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ὑπακοῇ τῆς ἀληθείας els φιλαδελφίαν ἀνυπόκριτοξ, eu | 


καρδίας ἀλλήλους ἀγαπήσατε ἐκτενῶς, ἀναννεγεννημένοι, 
κιτιλ., the perfect ἡγνικότες (like ἀναγεγεννημένοι) 
‘refers back to the initial act of consecration, of 
which their acceptance of baptism was the out- 
ward sign. The working out of this. . . remained’ 
(Ilort); and it is represented as something to be 
taken in hand once for all (aorist). With this 
accords the other pertinent passage, 1 P 1), 
though it has but little theoretic significance. 
Hort takes its imperative, ‘become ye holy’ (ἅγιοι 
. . « γενήθητε), to refer to manifestation, not to 
essence. The thouglit is, ‘show yourselves holy, 
as you are,’ ‘show forth in your converse with 
others the holiness that attaches to your standing 
as consecrated by the Spirit’s touch.’ So, too, in 
2 P 1** believers are conceived to be, through the 
fulfilment of the precious promises of the gospel, 
‘sharers in (the) Divine nature,’ and separate or hal- 
lowed from the corruption of worldly desire. But 
progress is still requisite in order to ensure the 
final fruition of their calling and election. They 
are called diligently to add to their faith virtue, 
insight, self-control, patience, piety, brotherly 
affection, and, to crown all, love. These are re- 
garded as fruit, tokens of true knowledge of 
Christ. Their absence argues dull vision of things 
divine, and a forgetfulness of a man’s initial 
cleansing from his old sins. Here the fact of 
progress in the experimental realization of the 
Divine life within is implied, but little or no 
theory of its rationale is given. Akin to thus, in 
ὉΠ its practical point of view, seem the words in Rev 
922 ὁ ἅγιος ἁγιασθήτω ἔτι: for parallelism with 
ὁ δίκαιος δικαιοσύνην ποιησάτω ἔτι tends to fix its 
meaning as ‘let the saint still (once more) act as 
a saint.’ 

(e) St. John.—In St. John we meet the idea that 
the regenerate, in virtue of the Divine seed abiding 
in them, cannot sin habitually (1 Jn 3° 5* 8, ef. 35). 
But a progressive purification of life, on the model 
of Christ’s purity and as the conscience is en- 
lightened, is taught (πᾶς ὁ ἔχων τὴν ἐλπίδα ταύτην 
ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ ἁγνίζει ἑαυτὸν καθὼς ἐκεῖνος ἁγνός ἐστιν, 3°). 
It does not, however, seem to imply actual sin as 
a condition of purification: for St. John writes, 
that his readers may not fall into any single act 
of sin (iva μὴ ἁμάρτητε, 21). If, then, a man walk 
in the hght of a good conscience illumined by the 
gospel, it is possible to have unembarrassed fellow- 
ship with God, on the abiding basis of the cleansing 
effected by the atoning blood of Jesus (17)—and that 
in spite of the presence of sin as a latent force 
within the soul (18 ἁμαρτίαν ἔχειν). The initial 
consecration which brings free access (the παρρησία 
of He 10!) suffices to neutralize sin, in the sense of 
a nature prone to sin; wlile the power of the 
Divine seed may avail, on condition of the will’s 
abiding in Christ, to ward off actual sin, and that 
indefinitely. Meantime sanctification, in the sense 
of the effacing of old evil habits and self-consecra- 
tion to new forms of love, will go forward uninter- 
ruptedly on the model of Christ’s purity (1 Jn 3°), 

C. CONNECTED SUMMARY.—In Biblical religion, 
as elsewhere, the religious conception of holiness 
precedes the ethical; the idea of special relation 
to God and His service antedates the idea of 
intrinsic human goodness. The former is at first 
conceived as a matter of ritual duly performed, 
which places the worshipper in a state of objective 
sanctity. Ata certain stage, however, the Divine 
will became defined in terms largely concerned with 
morality: henceforth the religious relation or state 
of holiness could be measured and tested by obedi- 
ence to such divinely sanctioned forms of human 
conduct. And as moral action was felt to derive 
its value from internal volition, religious holiness 
lost something of its strictly objective character, 
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and became bound up with the subjective state of 
man’s heart or volition. This is the stage, roughly 
speaking, to which the prophets brought the idea 
of sanctification in Israel. As, moreover, any 
striking result in the direction of the Divine will 
was traced to the action of the Divine Spirit, 
the loyalty of heart found in Israel was traced to 
the Spirit of Holiness proceeding from Jehovah, 
It does not seem, however, that even in the 
prophets the piety and morality of the ordinary 
individual were directly traced back to the Spirit. 
The first suggestion of this profound idea may be 
found in Ps 51, where the taking away of God’s 
Holy Spirit seems to be regarded as precluding the 
possibility of the ‘clean heart’ or ‘stedfast spirit,’ 
for which the psalmist supplcates. Yet in one 
special instance, that of Messiah Himself, the 
spiritual qualities which mark His consecrated 
life are traced to the action of the Spirit of 
Jehovah, Is 11%. When we add that an ethical 
sense by this time attached to holiness in God, 
and was thence transferred to the holiness in- 
cumbent upon His worshippers (‘Be ye holy, for 
I am holy’), we have already all the rudiments 
of a doctrine of sanctification such as emerges in 
the NT under the creative influence of Jesus the 
Christ. 

The decisive advance, whereby each individual 
is sealed as a hallowed member of God’s new 
Israel, appears as early as St. Peter’s address on 
the Day of Pentecost; and not long after, the 
same apostle sees in the gift of the Spirit to Gentile 
believers the token of their hallowing also unto 
God’s kingdom. But there is little or no sign 
that any one before St. Paul saw in the Spirit the 
very principle of the consecrated life in Christians, 
alike in its inception and in its development. His 
thought here was bound up with another most dis- 
tinctive conception, viz. the mystical indwelling 
of Christ as the essence of the believer’s life. How 
closely these twin ideas were related may be seen 
in the great passage, Eph 3/*"*, in which he treats 
the strengthening of the inner man by the Holy 
Spirit as the condition of Christ’s indwelling, in 
such wise that the believer is filled with His love, 
and so with the very fulness of God (cf. Jn 14-17). 
Here we notice, in passing, that the tenses em- 
ployed point to the possibility of such an experience 
being attained at a definite stage subsequent to 
conversion. It answers to that more conscious and 
deliberate self-surrender to God’s sanctifying grace 
which we have already recognized, on its human 
side, in such passages as Ro 12', But we observe in 
particular the fact that love seems to be to St. Paul 
(cf. 1 Co 13, Eph 14, Col 34), as to St. John, the 
all-inclusive ethical equivalent of personal holiness, 
as a state well-pleasing unto God, and indeed parti- 
cipation in His own essential life (‘unto all the 
fulness of God,’ cf. 2 P 147). 

Thus sanctification begins subjectively as faith 
(cf. Ae 26), or trustful self-abandonment to God’s 
revealed will; and ends aslove. Attitude passes 
into character, the soul becoming assimilated to 
its object, the God to whom it is consecrated. 
This means that Justification, which involves 
regeneration, is implicit Sanctification ; and actual 
Sanctification means the subjective attitude of the 
justified become explicit in moral life. Of the 
relation between the Divine and human factors 
active in sanctification as a process the NT gives 
no formal theory—any more than in the case of 
Faith itself, on which Sanctification, no less than 
Justification, is made to turn. It, too, begins and 
ends in faith: St. Paul might well have written 
ὁ ἅγιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. But the reality of each 
factor is strongly affirmed. Man is urged to ‘ work 
out’ the grace within; yet with an awful sense 
that God Himself is already at work, prompting 
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and animating, and so in utter reliance on His 
mighty initiative. A moral conflict there 15, a 
struggle that taxés the nerves of the soul and 
exercises all its vigilance; butit is a conflict of faith 
(1 Ti 6"), conducted in reliance upon Divine re- 
sources (Christ, and the Holy Spirit ever taking 
of His things and inspiring the soul), not in self- 
sufficiency (see Gal 2” in contrast to Ro 10% 77 
85" 3°7). The normal, and not only the intermittent, 
issue of such a conflict may be victory, and that 
without preseribed limit. Failure is due to imper- 
fection of receptivity, intermittent ‘abiding.’ Yet, 
where this is understood, failure but strengthens 
for fuller victory, by deepening the sense of de- 
pendence; ‘for when I am weak, then am I strong’ 
(2 Co 1939). 

LITERATURE.—The general literature is much the same as for 
REOKNERATION, the sections in Martensen’s Dogmatics being 
specially good and suggestive. Much bearing on our topic will 
also be found in books on the Iloly Spirit, e.g. Kuyper, Zhe Work 
of the Holy Spirit (Eng. trans. 1900), and works there cited. 
Among older treatises, Marshall’s Guspel Mystery of Sanetzjica- 
tion (1690) is a classic. The Methodist doctrine of Holiness as 
‘Christian Perfection’ or ‘Perfect Love’ has created quite a 
literature of its own. And in recent times a large literature has 
arisen, devoted to the experimental side of the subject as placed in 
relief by the so-called‘ Holiness Movement,’ of which ‘ Perfection- 
ism’ is one special phase. But such literature is not, aga rule, 
marked by much exegetical precision, and is apt to confuse the 
Biblical and dogmatic standpoints. The most scholarly books of 
this type are those of Prof. Il. C. G. Moule of Cambridge, 6.0. 
Thoughts on Christian Sanctity and Outlines of Christian Doc- 
trine. There is a pamphlet by J. A. Beet, entitled ‘ Holiness, as 
understood by the Writers of the Bible’ (1880), which exaniines 
the passages bearing on Sanctification in a careful and scholarly 
way. But in few books, save formal Biblical Theologics, is 
sufiicient account taken of the standpoint and emphasis of the 
several Biblical writers, and in general of the psychological 
conditions involved in reducing their experimental language to 
theory. J. V. BARTLET. 


SANCTUARY. — The ideas underlying ‘sanc- 
tuary,’ a sacred or ‘holy place’ (wape, wip— the 
former, however, is rarely, the latter never, used 
in OT of the @ocal sanctuaries, for which the 
Canaanite term 722 is regularly employed ἢ), form 
part of the larger group of ideas associated with 
‘holy,’ ‘holiness,’ ete., which have been analyzed 
and discussed in their manifold applications in the 
article HOLINESS IN OT (vol. ii., see esp. p. 396%). 
In dealing with early Semitic religion, the term 
‘sanctuary’ is used in a wider and a narrower 
application. On the one hand, the whole territory 
in which a particular deity is worshipped was in a 
sense his sanctuary; in this sense Canaan, ‘J”’s 
land’ (Hos 95), is also His house (8! 9") and a ‘holy 
land’ (Zeph 3). On the other hand, in every such 
territory there were particular spots which were 
revarded as the favourite haunts of the god, at 
which he had manifested his power in the past, 
and was supposed to be still peculiarly accessible 
to his worshippers. Such primitive sanctnaries 
consisted of imposing natural objects—in particu- 
lar, mountains, springs of water with the fertile 
spots around them, a wide-spreading tree with 
the ground beneath its shade, or more arbitrarily 
selected spots associated with visible manifestations 
of the deity (theophanies). When the Hebrews 
entered Palestine they found the land thickly 
studded with such local sanetuaries, each of them 
a centre of Canaanite worship. As the country 
gradually cane under their control, its sacred places 
became tpso facto sanctuaries of the national God, 
Jahweh. Only afew typical examples can be men- 
tioned here,f reference being made once for all to 
the special articles on the places named. 


* That ‘sanctuary’ (mikddash) and ‘high place’ (Za@7na@h) are 
synonymous in the older Literature is evident from Am 79 and 
Is 1612, Cf, Ezk 20%5f where ‘high hill’ also appears as asynonym 
of ‘high place.’ 

+ A German scholar, Freiherr von Gail, has recently investi- 
gated over one hundred, E. and W. of the Jordan, in his 
monograph on ancient Israelite sanctuaries (Altisrael. Kult- 
statten, 1898). 


(a) Comparatively limited in number are tbe instances where 
springs and wells are attested as the sites of sanctuaries in our 
extant literature. The best known are the ancient sanctuary of 
BEERSHEBA, associated by tradition with Abrahain (Gn 218!) and 
Isaac (2654), and retaining its sanctity to a late date (see below); 
ἸΧΑΡΕΒΗ (2/7) ‘ holy place’), also named En-mishpat or Judgment- 
spring (147), and Beer-LANAl-ROo! (167-14), Ginon, the modern 
Virgin’s fountaiu, on tbe west side of the Kidron ravine, was 
the site of Solomon’s consecration, and tberefore a sanctuary of 
repute (1 K 198.69); his rival Adonijah assembled his friends by 
another sacred spot, ‘the Serpent stone’ (ZOMELETH), which was 
by En-rogel, the fuller’s spriny (1 K 19), 

(0) More numerous were the sacred trees, which played an 
important part in the religion of the heathen Semites, and are 
still objccts of veneration among the fellahin of Syria, as the 
pieces of clotb hung on their branches and the fragments of 
broken pottery underneath amply testify. Abraham’s first altar 
on the soil of Canaan was raised beneath the shade of the 
terebinth of Morra (Gu 128-7 RYm) at ‘the place of Shechem,’ 
an eloquent Witness to the extreme antiquity of this oracular 
sanctuary. Here were buried the objectionable images of 
Jacob’s household (354) ; and tbe same tree, no doubt, is associ- 
ated with Joshua (Jos 24%f) and Abimelech (Jg 96). Of equal 
antiquity was another sanctuary, the terebinths of Mamre at 
lebron (Gn 1348), These tree-sanctuaries, indeed, fixure with 
peculiar frequency in the legends of the patriarchs—a tact which 
is to be interpreted as implying their existence long before the 
Hebrew conquest. Besides those already noted at Shechem 
and Hebron, others are found at Beersheba (Gn 2139), at a spot 
near Bethel (358), and, from a later period, at Ophrah (Je 611}, 24), 
The fact that justice was uniformly dispensed under religious 
sanction and protection ἱπερ has the presence of a sanctuary at 
the palm of Deborah (Jg 4°)—by several recent scholars identi- 
fied with the ‘oak of weeping’ (see ALLON-Baoura) of Gn 353— 
and at Gibeah, where, according to the better Greek text, Saul 
sat under the tamarisk ‘at the high place’ (see p. 197 note), 
apparently to administer justice. Under the monarchy, indeed, 
these tree-sanctuaries were wultiplied indefinitely, as we learn 
from the vigorous polemics of the later prophets against the 
‘altars upon every high hill, in all the tops of the mountains, 
and under every green tree and under every thick oak, the place 
where they did offer sweet savour to all their idols’ (zk 615 ; cf, 
Dt 122, Jer 229 and often, Is 575).* For the sacred pole or ’askérah, 
which some authorities regard as a substitute for the living tree, 
see ASHERAH, Vol. i. p. 165. 

(6) The special sanctity of mountains and high hills was a 
widespread belief, not confined to the Semites, in the ancient 
world, The earliest sanctuary of which we have any historical, 
as distinguished from legendary, record in OT is the mountain 
sanctuary of Hores-Srinxal, ‘the mountain of God’ (Ex 81, cf. 1K 
198), JigrMon, ag its name implies, was invested with similar 
sanctity. Within the limits of Canaan the names of CarRMEL 
(1 Καὶ 1819), the opposing peaks of EBpaL and Gerizim, Tasor 
(Hos 51), and the Mr. or Onlves (28 1532) at once suggest them- 
selves. These, after all, are insignificant in number compared 
with the innumerable ‘high places’ or baméth with which the 
land was studded (see Hieti PLACE, vol. ii, p. 381, for ample reff.). 
Down to the 7th cent. B.c. the religious customs of the Hebrews 
required that every town and village should have its local 
sanctuary, just as in Christian lands every parisb has its cburch. 
From the interesting narrative 15 91° 10° we learn that these 
sanctuaries were situated on the nearest commanding eminence. 
Where no such eminence was available, the sanctuary, it has 
been supposed, was erected upon an artificial mound (cf. Jer 791, 
218 179). The nsual type, however, of the artificial sanctuary, 
that is, a sanctuary created by human hands to mark the site of 
a special Divine manifestation, was the sacred pillar or mazzébah 


or the sacred stone-circle (baa) or cromlech (see, for details, 
PibLaR, vol. iii., and ef. ALraR, vol. i. p. 75). 


Several of the above-mentioned sanctuaries had 
a more than local reputation. Those of greatest 
repute in the Northern Kingdom were Bethel, the 
chief ‘royal sanctuary’ (332 προ, AV ‘the king’s 
chapel,’ Am 7), with its companion sanctuary 
Dan; Gilgal (Am 4", Hos 4 etc.); and the far dis- 
tant Beersheba (Am 5° 83), A favourite sanctuary 
was at Gibeon, ‘the great high place’ (1 K 3**), 
where Solomon’s inaugural sacrifices were offered. 
In the period from the conquest to the building of 
the temple, the presence of the ark gave a special 
sanctity to the place of its location. Thus there 
can be no doubt that SHILOI was the principal 
sanctuary in the time of the judges; a special 
temple (ὉΠ) was built for the greater safety of the 
ark, with the house of Eli as its ministrant priests. 
Hence the annual religious festival at Shiloh was 


| one of exceptional importance (Jg 21%, 1§ 18%), 


Whether the important sanctuary at ΝῸΒ was 
contemporary with that at Shiloh is uncertain ; 
* We do not include here the graves of the Hebrew patriarchs 


and heroes, since it is still a moot point to what extent, if at 
all, these were places of worship for their descendants. 
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the first mention of it occurs after the destruction 
of the latter (15S 21%), but this may be accidental. 
All the sacred places of the South, however, were 
soon eclipsed by the royal sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
raised on the spot consecrated by the theophany 
at the threshing-floor of Araunah (258 24129, 
2 Ch 3). 

Round these ancient shrines centred the religious 
life of the Hebrews in early times. Hither they 
flocked as the annual festivals came round, at the 
recurring new moons and sabbaths, to offer their 
tithes, their first-fruits, and their sacrifices. Un- 
fortunately, we can only partially reconstruct either 
the equipment of these sanctuaries or the cere- 
monies which characterized the worship of an- 
tiquity, with its sacrificial meal and the joyous 
intercourse of the sacral community. Without 
unnecessarily repeating the facts already given in 
the article Hiait PLACE (§ iv. vol. il. p. 382), we 
may note the indispensable altar with its almost 
universal adjuncts, the sacred pillar (mazzébah) and 
the sacred pole (’ashérah), the hall {(πϑῷ 1 S 9°) or 
halls in which the sacrificial feast was held, a 
temple or shrine (πὶ 3 ma 1 IX 123! and elsewhere) 
for the protection of the sacred images which 
formed part of the equipment of sone sanctuaries 
at least, such as the mysterious EPHOD and the 
almost equally mysterious TERAPHIM (see commen- 
taries on Hos 3%). 
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PLAN OF HIGH PLACE, PETRA. 


The recent discovery of what must have been the royal 
sanctuary of Edom, close to the ruins of Petra, affords very 
material aid in the reconstruction above desiderated. Near the 
summit of a mountain overlooking Petra * were found two rock- 


* The following is based on an article by Professor Robinson 
of Chicago (who, though not the first to visit the site, was the 
first to realize its importance, April 1900), entitled ‘The High 
Place at Petra in Edom,’ in the Biblical World, Jan. 1901: and 
on an earlier article by Professor Ives Curtiss (who visited the 
site in July 1900) in PHF St, Oct. 1900. 


cut ‘obelisk-like columns,’ about 18 ft. in height, and some 
100 ft. apart, clearly the mazzébahs of OT. On the actual 
summit was a large court, 47 it. by 20, hewn in the rock to 
the depth in parts of 18 in., and approached from below by 
& stair cut in the rock, Near the centre of the court sufficient 
rock has been left to form a raised platform 5 ft. by 23, and 
4 in. in height. It has been suggested that here the wor- 
shipper stood whose victim was being offered, the rest of the 
worshippers standing in the surrounding court. On the west 
of the latter, facing the raised platform, stands the altar, 9 ft. 
by 6, in height 3 ft., cut free on all sides from the surrounding 
rock, and furnished on the side towards the court with a short 
flight of four steps. On the topmost step, which is considerably 
the largest, stood the officiating priest. In the centre of the 
upper surface of the altar a rectangular depression has been 
hewn out to serve as the altar-hearth. Immediately to the 
south of the altar, and approached from it by steps, the rock 
presents a flat surface with two large ‘circular and concentric’ 
cups hewn out with vertical sides, the larger 3 ft. 10in., the 
smaller ift. δ ἴῃ. in diameter. Here the sacrifices may have 
been prepared, as a conduit leading from the lower cup seems 
to have served to carry away the blood of the victims. For 
further details reference must be made to the articles cited, 
both of which are illustrated by photographs and drawings. 


From the time when the Hebrews served them- 
selves heirs to the sanctuaries of Canaan, the 
worship of J“ was there celebrated for several 
centuries with the full approval of Israel’s religious 
guides (see 1S 77, 1 K 34 18 and oft.). Such local 
worship is alone contemplated in the oldest Hebrew 
legislation (‘in every place where I record my namie 
Τ will come unto thee and I will bless thee,’ Ex 20%). 
But by this multiplicity of sanctuaries the religion 
of J” was exposed to two great dangers, against 
which the prophets of the 8th century repeatedly 
utter the most solemn warnings. In the first 
place, there was an ever-increasing admixture of 
heathen Canaanite elements with the purer and 
more spiritual elements of the true Hebrew cultus, 
until Hosea could truthfully declare that the 
worship of J” had practically degenerated into 
idolatry (137) and its niinistrants into idol-priests 
(see CHEMARIM). In the second place, the native 
religion, with its multiplicity of local Baalim, 
exerted a baneful influence on the Mosaie doctrine 
of the unity of J”. The Northern Kingdom came 
to an end before a reformation could be effected. 
in the South, thanks to the unique position of its 
royal sanctuary and the comparative purity of the 
cultus as there practised, this twofold danger was 
not felt to quite the same extent. Yet the de- 
struction of Samaria, the strongest possible proof 
of the Divine commission of her prophets, could 
not fail to make a profound impression on the best 
religious spirits of the South, while, at the same 
time, the greatly enhanced importance of the 
temple at Jerusalem would gradually tend to 
diminish the popularity and prestige of the local 
sanctuaries. Whether Hezekiah really made the 
attempt at centralization with which he is credited 
(2K 18 must be left an open question. The 
reform, at the best, was shortlived. Not till the 
far-reaching reformation of Josiah, under the im- 
mediate inspiration of Deuteronomy (B.C. 622-621), 
were ellective measures taken for the destruction 
of the local sanctuaries and the deportation of their 
priests to Jerusalem (2 K 23). The losses as well 
as the gains of so drastic a measure of reform have 
been set forth under the article HIGH PLACE (with 
which compare DEUTERONOMY, JOSIAH). In the 
Priestly document (P) the battle has long been 
won, and searcely an echo remains. The law and 
practice of one central sanctuary are transferred to 
the period of the desert wanderings (see TABER- 
NACLE), an unhistorical presentation of the religious 
history of the Hebrews which dominates the whole 
subsequent literature, and has prevailed to our 
own day. 

In what has been said up to this point, the 
purely religious aspect of the ancient sanctuaries 


_has been properly kept in the foreground. But, in 


early times at least, these sanctuaries were also 
the seats of justice (θέμις), of which their priests 
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were the administrators. In general, where the 
consuetudinary law of the clan or tribe proved 
inadequate, a fresh terah or Divine and authorita- 
tive decision was sought from J”’s representatives 
at the nearest sanctuary of repute. The extant 
law-codes, further, make provision for the inter- 
position in specified cases of the prieste of the local 
sanctuaries in their judicial capacity — whence 
their peculiar title Elohim (see o'7>s in Oxf. Heb. 
Lex.), though some of the passages in question 
(Ex 21% 995% [Heb. ™]; οἵ, 18%", 1S 958) are of 
doubtful interpretation. More explicit are the 
recommendations of Deut. regulating the proceedure 
of the supreme court at the central sanctuary 
(Dt 178). Passing from the law-codes to the 
history, we find, as has been pointed out above, 
repeated evidence of the leaders of the people 
dispensing justice at the various sanctuaries, ¢.g. 
Moses at En-mishpat or Kadesh (see LAW IN OT, 
vol. iii. p. 675), Deborah, Samuel,—whose cireuit 
included Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah, all notable 
sanctuaries (1 S 7!°),—and Saul (retf. above). 

Every primitive sanctuary, further, in virtue of 
its inviolability as the abode of deity, was an 
asylum or place of refuge, This right of asylum 
is expressly recognized in the oldest legislation, 
only cases of premeditated murder being excluded 
(Ex 21-14; see GOEL, vol. ii. p. 223f.; ALTAR, 
vol. i. p. 77). The later institution of cities of 
refuge (see REFUGE) was the necessary corollary 
of the destruction of the local sanctuaries. 

For the so-ealled ‘shekel of the sanctuary,’ see 
MOoNeEY (vol. iii. p. 422). A. R. Κ᾿. KENNEDY. 


SAND (Sin, ἄμμος) consists of an aggregate of 
incoherent grains of silex, generally mixed with 
others of different mineral substances, such as 
mica, felspar, and gems. It was a familiar object 
with writers of the Bible, and is therefore used 
emblematically, the expression ‘as the sand which 
is by the scashore’ being found in several passages 
(Gn 22", Jos 114,18 13°, 1 K 430 ete.). The refer- 
ence is to the line of sandhills along the coast 
of the Mediterranean (see SEA (GREAT)) and 
Lower Egypt (Ex 2"). 

In the following passages the word is used to 
represent — (1) Nwimberlessness, vastness ; the de- 
scendants of Abraham (Gn 221’, Jer 3377, Ro 9°, 
He 11!"); the store of corn gathered by Joseph 
in Egypt (Gn 41%); the nations of Canaan (Jos 
114); the Philistines (1 S 13°); the Israelites (28 
174, 1K 4%, Is 10% 48); the captives of the 
Chaldeans (Hab 1°); Solomon’s largeness of heart, 
t.€@. Wisdom (1 KK 4% [ITeb. 5°)); (2) heaviness (Job 
6°, Pr 27%); (3) an insecure foundation (Mt 730), 

E. OU. 

SANDAL.—See Druss, vol. i. p. 627. 


SAND FLIES (RVm of Ex 8516 and Wis 19?*).— 
See LICE. 


SAND LIZARD.—See SNAIL. 
SANHEDRIN.— 


i, The name and its history. 
li, Origin and history of the institution. 
i. Place of meeting. 
. Composition, and qualifications for membership. 
v. The president. 
. Functions and procedure, 
. Latest history. 
Literature. 


i, THE NAME AND ITS HIstory.—Sanhedrin 
(2.6. συνέδριον) was the name applied to the highest 
court of justice and supreme council at Jerusalem, 
and in a wider sense also to lower courts of justice. 
In the Jewish tradition-literature this designation, 
borrowed from the Greek, alternates with the post- 
biblical Heb. ji 53, Aram. xia. The Hebrew- 


' second temple. 


Aramaic form 777930 (we find also the punctuation 
P371919) sprang from the Greek word, the aspiration 
of ‘the second vowel (froin ἕδρα) becoming audible 
and being transcribed with 5. The ending -ἰὸν 
was pronounced as a nionosyllable, with elision 
of theo, as in other words with the same ending 
(cf, γ 8: παλάτιον, 1.6, palatium). The word, how- 
ever, is found written also without 7 (see Levy, 
Worterb. z den Targumim, i. 175; NUWB iu. 
5536). From ji, which sounded hke a Semitic 
plural, there was even formed a sing. form *77930, 
which is met with not infrequently. Goth forms 
were treated as feminines. I’rom "17739 was formed 
the plur. msx773p. 

Owing to the character of the ancient traditions 
embodied in the Talmudie literature, it cannot be 
gathered from these when the employment of the 
Greek word began. In the halachiec tradition it 
makes its appearance as completely naturalized 
and belonging to the ancient vocabulary of this 
tradition. The first historical statement in which 
Josephus employs the word συνέδριον has regard to 
the procedure of the Roman governor of Syria, 
Gabinius, who abrogated the constitution of the 
country of the Jews, and divided the latter into 
five districts, each with a synedrion at its head 
(Ant. XIV. vy. 4). One of these synedria had its 
seat at Jerusalem, and was of exactly the same 
rank as the others. Bunt it is not likely that the 
name first took root on this occasion (B.C. 57), and 
in consequence of the action of Gabinius. For 
if the term was first employed in his decree 
degrading the supreme council of Jerusalem, it 
would surely not have been retained when, a few 
years afterwards, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem re- 
cained its dignity ; nor, if it had had so hateful an 

,origin, would it have gained the popularity which 
is conspicuous in its employment in the national 
tradition, and especially in that connected with 
religious legislation. But a direct proof of the 
earlier origin of our loan-word may be drawn from 
the Alexandrian translation of the OT. Jn the 
LXX version of the Book of Proverbs συνέδριον is 
used pretty frequently: so in 15!" to reproduce 73 
in the sense of ‘deliberative assembly’ (cf. also 
113 and 3%, likewise Jer 1517, In 2676 Sapa is ren- 
dered by ἐν συνεδρίοις, But specially striking are 
the renderings of 22 and 31%, In the former of 
these passages the translator read J ma av for 
pa naw», and rendered accordingly ὅταν γὰρ καθίσῃ 
ἐν συνεδρίῳ, where, however, συνέδριον is, as in thie 
language of the Palestinian schools, equivalent to 
yams, In the other passage the second half of the 
verse is rendered ἡνίκα ἂν καθίσῃ ἐν συνεδρίῳ μετὰ 
τῶν γερόντων κατοίκων τῆς γῆς. The addition ἐν 
συνεδρίῳ is plainly oecasioned by the mention of 
the ‘elders’ of the land, for the members of the 
Sanhedrin are called 032) (πρεσβύτεροι), and the 
Sanhedrin itself (see below) also bears the title 
yepovola. —Now we do not know wlien the Book 
of Proverbs was translated into Greek, but in all 
probability it is included among tlie ‘ other books,’ 
besides the Pentateuch and the Prophets, whose 
translation into Greek is mentioned in the Prologue 
to Sirach. In that case the Greek translation of 
Proverbs would have been in existence as early as 
B.C. 130, and συνέδριον had been then for a long 
time the common property of the Jewish school 
speech, into which it must have found its way at 
the era of the Grieco-Syrian supremacy. 

ii, ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION, 
—l. It might be assumed beforehand that the 
institution which received the Greek title συνέδριον 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. had also an existence of 
some kind during the earlier centuries of the 
lt has been suggested that the 

GREAT SYNAGOGUE (nin 7013), which in the 


| school tradition (see A both i. 1) forms the connect- 
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ing link between the last of the Prophets and the 
first teachers of the Law who are named in the 
Greek period, was nothing else than the supreme 
council of Jerusalem, afterwards called the San- 
hedrin, But it is to be noted as a fact that the 
school tradition itself understands by abi noi 
not an institution persisting for centuries, but 
that extremely important assembly held under 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh 8-10), which was called 
the ‘great,’ just as 1 Mac 14% gives the name 
συναγωγὴ μεγάλη to the assembly which nominated 
Simon hereditary prince and high priest. Of 
course it is possible that the supreme council of 
Jerusalem was thought of as the continuation of 
that great assembly, or, rather, that the great 
assembly was thought of as the supreme council, 


the Sanhedrin of the period between the last of | 


the Prophets and the beginning of the Greek 
domination. Such a conception would make its 
way all the more readily, seeing that later tradi- 
tion contracted this period to a few decades. It 
would also explain the circumstance that in the 
Roll of Fasts (Afegillat Taanith) the Sanhedrin is 
called ΝΠ 25 (=no12) in the passage cited below. 
An actual trace of the highest court of justice as 
it existed in Jerusalem at the close of the Persian 
period should perhaps be discovered in the de- 
scription of the college of judges which, according 
to 2 Ch 198, king Jehoshaphat instituted at Jeru- 
salem, and whose functions are specified, having 
regard to Dt 178. In this description the Chronicler 
had before his mind’s eye the institution as it 
existed in Jerusalem in his own day, 

2. In the records relating to the Greek period 
we find the supreme council of Jerusalem bearing 
the designation γερουσία, It is so named by 
Antiochus the Great (c. 200 B.c.) at the head of 
the leading classes of the Jews who are freed from 
all imposts and taxes (Jos. Ant, XII. ili. 3). 
Antiochus Y., in a letter to the Jewish people 
(B.C. 164), offers greetings τῇ γερουσίᾳ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
(2 Mae 11%"), Elsewhere, too, in the narratives of 
the Maccabzean era there is mention of the γερουσία, 
or we find the first place assigned to the ‘elders’ 
(oi πρεσβύτεροι) of Israel (cf. Schtirer, GJ V? ii, 192 
[HJP τι. 1. 167]). In the Talmudie tradition the 
Sanhedrin of the Hasmonean period is called 
‘noun Sw yo oma ‘house of justice of the Has- 
monzans’ (Aboda zara 3660; Sanhed. 82a). Its 
history coincides partially with the history of the 
conflicts between the PHARISEES and SADDUCEES. 
When John Hyreanus, towards the end of his 
reign, shook himself loose from the Pharisees and 
declared their enactments to be without force (Jos. 
Ant, XVI. xi. 1), he is not likely to have accom- 
plished this without having expelled the Pharisaic 
members from the Sanhedrin. There came thus 
into being a ‘Sadducean Sanhedrin’ (o*prvx be pari ; 
ef. opis bv prima of Bab. Sanhed. 526), as it is called 
in a valuable tradition preserved in § 10 of the Roll 
of Fasts (Megillat Taanith) which 15 of importance 
for the history of the Sanhedrin. Here it is said 
that on the 28th of the month Tebet: 9y ΚΠ 019 ΝΞ 
wi, 2,6. ‘the assembly constituted itself according 
to the law,’ or ‘the assembly sat for judgment.’ 
According to the accompanying gloss, which rests 
beyond doubt on historical tradition, this event, 
whose memory was thus perpetuated by an anni- 
versary, took place in the reign of Janneeus, and 
consisted in the expulsion of the Sadducean 
imembers from the Sanhedrin, and in the constitu- 
tion of a new Sanhedrin, whose deliberations were 
conducted on Pharisaic principles, under the 
leadership of Simon ben Shetach. But this victory 
of the Pharisces was soon followed by the bitterest 
conflicts between them and Alexander Jannzus, 
and by the consequent supremacy of the Sadducees 
in the Sanhedrin, which, however, had to yield 
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in turn to that of the Pharisees under Jannzus 
successor Salome Alexandra. 

In the brothers’ quarrel amongst the sons of 
Alexandra, the Sanhedrin must again have played 
its réle. This strife led to the intervention of 
Rome, and not long afterwards to the above- 
mentioned degradation of the Sanhedrin by Ga- 
binius. ‘his degradation, however, was only 
transient, and soon we find the Sanhedrin sitting 
in judgment upon Herod the young son of Anti- 
pater (Ant, XIV. 1x. 4). This memorable judicial 
sitting was destined to be fateful for the San- 
hedrin, those who took part in it falling victims to 
the bloody revenge of Herod when he came to 
power (1b.). The institution itself Herod allowed 
to continue. He even utilized the Sanhedrin to 
get sentence of death passed upon the aged Hyr- 
canus (Ant. XV. Vi. 3). 

3. During the period of the Roman procurators, 
which was interrupted for a few years (A.D. 41-44) 
by the reign of Agrippa I., the Sanhedrin continued 
to be the supreme authority of the Jewish people. 
It appears as such in the NT narratives of the 
trial of Jesus (Mt 26°’, Mix 14° 15", Lk 22%, Jn 11%), 
as well as on other occasions in the early days of 
Christianity (Ac 41 5528. 6124. 9930 ogi. 247), Jesus 
Himself once (Mt 532) names the Sanhedrin as the 
tribunal called on to give judginent in the case of 
capital offences. In Josephus’ record of the events 
that oceurred in the times of the last procurators 
and during the war against Rome, the Sanhedrin 
is mentioned sometimes as συνέδριον and sometimes 
as βουλή, Or he speaks, as is almost his uniform 

ractice in his autobiography, of the κοινὸν τῶν 
Ἱεροσολυμιτῶν (Vite 12. 13. 38. 49. 70), or, shortly, 
τὸ κοινόν (ib, 52. 60), meaning by this especially the 
Sanhedrin, It was the latter that during the first 
years of the war with Rome guided affairs and 
organized the struggle. But when the Zealots 
seized the reins of power in the besieged Jeru- 
salem, they no doubt put the Sanhedrin aside. 
In order to procure a sentence of death upon a 
man who had incurred their displeasure, the 
Zealots assembled ad hoc a tribunal of 70, in which 
Josephus (BJ Iv. v. 4) sees a caricature of the 
repular court. Amongst the traditions relating 
to the melancholy events connected with the fall 
of the Jewish State, we read not only of the 
destruction of the Temple but of the ‘ cessation of 
the Sanhedrin’ (Sofa ix. end; Heha rabbathi on 
La 5%), ‘ With it,’ we are told, ‘ceased the joyous 
song of the feasts.’ 

4, Asthe Jewish people itself, immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, began a new life in 
Palestine under new conditions, so also the Sanhed- 
rin of Jerusalem experienced a kind of resurrec- 
tion. At Jabneh (Jamnia) an assembly of teachers 
of the Law constituted itself and regarded itself 
as the continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. In 
the first instance a university or academy, but 
then an assembly which deliberated, which inter- 
preted the laws of the Jewish religion, and thus 
became really a legislative and judicial body,—this 
new Sanhedrin, as constituted at Jamnia, had 
many points of close contact with the old council 
of Jerusalem. And when Jamnia ceased to be the 
central point of Jewish scribism, the Sanhedrin 
migrated—so the tradition expressed it (fosh 
hashane 31a ὃ, upon the authority of R. Jochanan, 
+ 279)—to other places, till it settled down at 
Tiberias. This notion of the persistence of the 
Sanhedrin even after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and of its continuance in the high schools of 
Palestine, has largely influenced the traditions 
about the Sanhedrin. What was true of the new 
institution was transferred to the ancient one, and 
the historical picture of the latter was thus 
essentially changed. Yet it may be assumed, on 
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the other hand, that faithful adherence to tradi- 
tion about the ancient Sanhedrin secured the 
retention in the new body of many peculiarities 
of the institution as it had existed in its last 
decades. In this way even the statements about 
the Sanhedrin preserved in Tannaite tradition and 
in halachic theory may be treated as historical 
_ evidence. It is hard, to be sure, to bring this 
evidence into harmony with the statements of 
Josephus and the NT, but all the same it is to 
these first-named witnesses that we owe our 
acquaintance with most of the features in the 
picture we are to draw of the character and 
activity of the Sanhedrin. 

5. In distinction from the lesser courts of justice 
which were found in all the cities of the Jews’ 
country, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem was called 
the Great Sanhedrin (ra pmo or 7271 ὑὙ1π20, the 
saine as ΟΥΣ 73 m3). The Mishna (Sanhed. i. 6) 
says on this point: ‘There was a great Sanhedrin 
of 71 members and a little Sanhedrin of 23.’ 
According to the Tannaite Jose b. Chalaftha, well 
known as a chronologist and a source of historical 
information, there were in Jerusalem itself, besides 
the Great Sanhedrin, other two little synedria. 
This statement, which is coupled with informa- 
tion about the activity of the Sanhedrin (Tosefta, 
Chagiga ii. ὃ, and Sanhed. vii. 1; Jerus. Sanhed. 
19¢; Bab. Sanhed. 880), agrees with the anonymous 
statement of the Mishna (Sanhed. xi. 2) and the 
Sifré (on Dt 178, § 152). 

111. PLACE OF MEETING.—The seats of the two 
lesser courts of justice of Jerusalem are specified 
in the above passages as, respectively, ‘the entrance 
of the ‘Temple mount’ [in one version ‘the Temple 
mount’}, and ‘the entrance of the Temple court’ 
{in one version ‘of the Chél,’ Afiddoth ii. 3). The 
legend of the destruction of Jerusalem (Echa 
rab. Proom, π. 23, ἐδ. on La 2? and 41°; frohel. 
rab. on Ee 3%; Bab. Gittin 57) also speaks of the 
great and the little Sanhedrin.—As the seat of 
the Great Sanhedrin, the Tannaite tradition (be- 
sides the above-cited passages, see Mishna, Peah 
hn. 6, Hduyoth vii. 4) names ‘the Hall of Hewn 
Stone’ (min naw), which, according to Middoth 
v. 4, was on the south side of the great court. 
This hall served the priests also for the disposing 
by lot of their functions (Mishna, Zamid ii. end; 
Tosefta, Yoma ii, 10; Bab. Yoma 25a), and as 
the place for the recitation of the Shema‘ (Tamid 
iv. end). 

According to a baraitha of the Bab. Talmud (Yoma 25a) the 
‘Hall of Hewn Stone’ was in the form of a ‘great basilica.’ 
But this statement may have arisen from the description of the 
basilica at Alexandria in which the Sanhedrin there held its 
sittings (Tos. Sukka iv. 6; Bab. Sukka 53h). Abayi, a Bab. 
Amora of the 4th cent., inferred from the statements about the 
use of the Hall of Hewn Stone, that the latter lay half on sacred 
ground and half outside it. In any case the Hall must be 
thought of as within the Temple area, and the view of Schiirer 
(GJ V3 ii, 311) that 127 means the ξυστός and nam naw? the 
hall by the Yystws, and that the latter is identical with the 
βουλή mentioned by Josephus (LU v. iv. 2), cannot hold ground. 
Josephus gives in this passage the situation of the place where 
the ‘council’ (Sanhedrin) held its sittings during the last years 
of the Jewish State, But, according to a tradition which is to 
be regarded as in its kernel true, during the last years of 
Jerusalem the sittings of the Sanhedrin were no longer held in 
the Hall of Hewn Stone, but were removed from it to a place 
called the ‘trade hall’ (nia, var. Zec. plur. nian ‘trade halls’), 
and from there again to ‘Jerusalem’ (Shabbath 15a; Rosh 
hashana 31a; Sanhed. 41a, Aboda zara 8b). According to 
this authority the last sittings of the Sanhedrin were held 
outside the Temple area, in the city itself, and it is to this 


situation that Josephus’ words about the βουλή in the neich- 
bourhood of the ξυστός refer. 


iv. COMPOSITION OF THE CourRT.--l. The Great 
Sanhedrin consisted, according to the abovye-cited 
testimony of the Mishna, of 71 members. It is 
called on that account tm oyaw Se pit (Shebuoth 
ii, 2), or InN) Oya dy pana (Jose Ὁ. Chalaftha, Z.c. ; 
ef. aiso Mishna, Sanhed. i. 5; Tos. Sanhed. iii. 4). 
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The derivation of this number from that of the 70 
elders of Nu 1116, which with Moses amounted to 71, 
appears to be old (Mishna, Sanhed, 1.6; Sifré on 
Numbers, ὃ 92). It is questionable whether it was 
this derivation that determined the number of 
members, or whether the number already estab- 
lished found its sanction by thus going back to 
the Bible narrative. According to the above-cited 
statement about the basilica of Alexandria, there 
was in that city also a Sanhedrin of 71 members. 
The same number was retained at Jamnia, for, as 
Simon b. Azzai (before A.D. 150) relates, there 
were 72 elders present, when Eleazar Ὁ. Azarja 
was associated with Gamaliel 11. as president 
(Mishna, Zebachim i. 3; Yadaim iii. 5, iv. 2), i.e. 
one more than the usual number. An isolated 
tradition, from Jehudah b. Ilai, fixes the total 
membership at 70 (Mishna, Sanhed. i. 6; Tos. 
Sanhed. iii. 9), and the Great Sanhedrin is called 
accordingly mysw bw ’p (Β {τὸ on Numbers, § 92). 
Josephus likewise chose 70 of the elders of the 
land to constitute the supreme authority in the 
province of Galilee, which had been assigned to 
him (BJ Il. xx. v); and in the same way the court 
set up by tlie Zealots (see above, 11. 3) numbered 
70 members. The vacillation of our authorities 
between the numbers 70 and 71 is no doubt due to 
the cirenmstance that the president might be 
regarded as belonging to the total number or not. 
2. We have no positive information as to who 
composed the Sanhedrin. The halachic tradition 
on this point must be regarded as theory, derived 
only in part from the actual condition of things. 
The members of the Sanhedrin were called ΩΡ] 
‘elders’ (-- πρεσβύτεροι), a ame which gained its 
special sense from the fact that the Sanhedrin 
was regarded as an institution set up by Moses 
when he nominated the 70 elders(Nu 11). It is 
members of the Sanhedrin that are meant when it 
is said that the preparing of the high priest for 
his functions on the Day of Atonement is to be 
attended to by ΚΓ n’2 ὩΡΙῸ op: (Yomea i. 3, 5). 
Again, j2t is doubtless to be taken in its special 
sense of member of the Sanhedrin, when the 
epithet {777 is applied to Shammai, Hillel, and 
Hillel’s grandson Gamaliel I. In the NT the 
members of the Sanhedrin (πρεσβύτεροι, or πρεσ. τοῦ 
λαοῦ) are often named along with the chief priests 
(ἀρχιερεῖ) and the scribes (γραμματεῖς), for the 
membership of the Sanhedrin was recruited from 
these two leading classes (Schiirer, ¢.c. p. 200). 
Josephus, in whose writings the Sanhedrin is 
frequently called βουλή, also calls its members 
βουλευταί (BJ τι. xvii. 1). This designation prob- 
ably accounts for one of the halls of the Temple 
being called ‘yn naw) “hall of the βουλευταί.᾽ 


The same hall afterwards bore the name }"77775 now> ‘hall 
of the zpeedeo’ (Mishna, Fomai.1). This last title, which has 
been handed down by the Tannaite Jehuclah Ὁ. Ilai (Bab. 
Yoma 8b), is quite worthy of credit, and it supports the 
suggestion Of Schurer that by the πρόεδροι should be understood 
the highest in rank of the members of the Sanhedrin, the ‘ first 
ten’ of whom we hear under the procurator Festus (Ant. 
XX. Vili, 11, τοὺς πρώτους δέκα cf. Schirer, 2.6, p. 201f.). Upon 
the above-cited authority of Jehudah 15. Ilai we are told that 
the στρόεδροι were changed every twelve months, so that the 
rank of ‘first ten’ was enjoyed by different members of the 
Sanhedrin every year. If we, further, take into account that 
the institution of the πρόεδροι was of late origin, we can readily 
understand how the above change of name for the hall also 
came into use. The circumstance that the ‘hallof the πρόεδροι" 
was the private residence of the high priest Is not difficult to 
explain, considering the relation of the high priest to the 
Sanhedrin. The βουλευταί, afterwards the πρόεδροι, may have 
assembled in the house of the high priest (cf. Mt 2657, Mk 1453) 
before taking their places in the public sitting of the Sanhedrin, 


3. Of distinctions of rank within the Sanhedrin 
we hear nothing, apart from the above-mentioned 
conjecture. Neither are we aware on what prin- 
ciple the members were nominated or how the 
Sanhedrin filled up vacancies in its number. Only 
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two, divergent, statements have come down to us 
regarding the latter point, and of these one can 
refer only to the period preceding the destruction 
of Jerusalem, whereas the other has in view 
rather the school of Jamnia and its successors. 
The first statement is found in the above-named 
narrative of Jose b. Chalaftha, and in an anony- 
mous precept of the Tosefta (Shekalim, end), 
according to which a seat in the Sanhedrin is the 
last step in the career of judge. Any one who 
distinguished himself as a judge in his place of 
residence was advanced to be a member first of 
the one, then of the other, of the two lesser 
synedria at Jerusalem, and was chosen finally to 
be a member of the Great Sanhedrin. According 
to the other statement (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 4; 
Tos. Sanhed. vili. 2), in front of the members of 
the Sanhedrin sat in three rows the non-ordained 
scribes, and from among these any vacancies in 
the membership were filled up, the requisite 
number being chosen and ordained according to a 
fixed order. It is plain that these two accounts of 
the filling up of vacancies relate to different periods 
of time. In the first, which has in view the period 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, there is no 
mention at all of the ordination of the new mem- 
bers, but we find the expression Σ᾿ ΨΊΠ, which means 
‘cause to sit,’ implying simply that the new 
member had a seat assigned him in the Sanhedrin. 
This is quite intelligible, for, according to the 
view we are considering, those who became mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin had previously officiated in 
the lower courts, and were thus ordained already. 

4. As to the qualifications for membership in 
the Sanhedrin, the oft-cited narrative of Jose b. 
Chalaftha gives a list of the personal qualities 
which the candidate for this high rank must 
possess. He had to be learned (n5n), humble (119 ; 
Bab. Sanhed. 88a 7132 52v), popular with his 
feHow-men (3D AM: ΠῚ mn). In the different 
versions of the passage there are yet further moral 
qualities specified. In the ancient exposition of 
Nu 1115 (Sifré, § 92) it is inferred from the word 
wx (‘man’) that the members must be perfect 
men: learned, courageous, strong, and modest. 
Jochanan, the Palestinian Amora of the 3rd cent., 
states the qualifications of a member of the San- 
hedrin thus: tall stature, learning, dignified bear- 
ing, advanced age. Further, in order to be able 
to meet the demands οὗ his office, he must be 
acquainted with foreign languages and initiated 
into the mysteries of the art of magic (Bab. 
Sanhed. 176). 

As the high court of justice described in 2 Ch 198 consisted of 
‘Levites, priests, and heads of Israelitish families,’ so in the 
ancient exposition of Dt 179 (Sifré, ad Zec., 816 ad init.) it is 
stated that the court dealing with law cases must have priests 
and Levites amongst its members, but that even without these 
it might be legitimately composed. <A rule of the Mishna 
(Kiddushin iy. 5) is to the effect that an inquiry as to purity 
of family descent is not to be carried beyond the Sanhedrin, 
since no one can be a member of it whose origin is not unques- 
tionable. It is actually prescribed in another rule (Sanhed. 
iv. 2) that judges in criminal cases, including therefore members 
of the Sanhedrin, are to be only priests, Levites, or Israelites 
whose daughters may be married by priests. 

v. THE PRESIDENT OF THE SANHEDRIN.—1. On 
this point the tradition-literature contains state- 
ments which it is difficult or impossible to recon- 
cile with the reports of Josephus and the NT. 
The last are meagre, indeed, and do not give a 
distinct picture of the method of procedure in the 
Sanhedrin and of the action of its president. But 
from Josephus we learn that in B.c. 47 the Has- 
monzan high priest and prince Hyrcanus 11. called 
the Sanhedrin together and directed the procedure 
in the case of Herod (Ané. XIV. ix. 41.), and that 
In A.D. 62 the Sadducean high priest Ananus II. 
summoned the Sanhedrin, in order to have some 
sentences of death passed (ἰδ. XX. ix. 1). At the 


trial of Jesus, the high priest Caiaphas appears at 
the head of the Sanhedrin (Mt 26°"), as does the 
high priest Ananias at the trial of St. Paul (Ac 
241), Of such a function belonging to the high 
priest (cf. also 2 Ch 191") there is not the slightest 
trace in the tradition-literature. On the contrary, 
it is assumed as an axiom that the Sanhedrin had 
its own president, making up the number of 
members to 71 (see above). ‘The simplest designa- 
tion of the president is Κ᾽Ἵ n'2 wx ‘head of the 
house of justice’ (Rosh hashana ii. 7, iv. 4), which 
in the later haggadic literature is represented by 
primo bu wei (Pesikta rabbathi, c. xi. p. 486), 
pump wan (Zanchuma, ed. Buber, 1. 175), ‘we 
τὴν (Lsther rab. on 1138. But the title that 
must be regarded as peculiar to the president is 
77 m3 2x ‘father of the house of justice.’ As 
head of the supreme court, the ’Ab Béth Din is 
once named after the king (Yoma vii. 5), once 
after the ‘prince’ (Zaanith ii. 1), by which last 
title is meant the head of the State, who, after the 
usage of the Pentateuch and especially of Ezekiel, 
is frequently called in the halachic hterature v3 
‘prince’; once it is expressly said, with allusion 
to Ly 4%, yon πὶ ΜΡ) nvr (Horayoth iii, 3). 
Now, remarkably enough, the same word xw3 
became the title of the president of the Sanhedrin. 
The sitting arrangements of the Sanhedrin are 
thus described (Tos. Sanhed. viii. 1; Jerus. Sanhed. 
19¢c): ‘The Sanhedrin sat in a semicircle [lit. ‘ like 
the half of a circular threshing-floor’]; in the 
middle sat the Nasi, and the elders [i.e. the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin] sat upon his right hand and 
upon his left.’ This statement appears to relate to 
the Sanhedrin of Jamnia, for it is followed im- 
mediately by the reminiscences of a teacher of the 
Law regarding that Sanhedrin. Eleazar b. Zadok 
reports: ‘When R. Gamaliel [Gamaliel 11.] held 
the presidency at Jamnia, my father and another 
sat to the right, the others to the leit.’ 

2. It is not till the post-Hadrianic era that the 
°Ab Béth Din appears side by side with the Nase 
as joint-president. Jochanan (+279) records— 
doubtless on the basis of trustworthy tradition 
—that R. Simon b. Gamaliel (the son of Gamaliel 
1.) was Nasi, while R. Nathan was’Ab Béth Din 
(Bab. Horayoth 136). This double presidency, to 
designate which the two titles of the president of 
the Sanhedrin are utilized, is carried back, in a 
quite isolated notice of the Mishna (Chagiga ii. 2), 
to the time when the Temple still existed. Weare 
told there of a controversy about a religious law 
which went on for five generations, always between 
two teachers of the Law. The five pairs of teachers 
named (the last pair being Hillel and Shammai) are 
the same who, according to the Mishna (A both 1. 1), 
were the bearers of the tradition, and who are 
once (Peah ii. 5) summarily designated, as such, 
nat ‘the Pairs.’ That these pairs were the most 
noted teachers of their time, the Pharisaic heads 
of the schools of the 2nd and Ist cent. B.C., 15 
known to us also from other traditions about most 
of them. But the above notice, according to which 
the first of the pairs was always Nasi and the 
second "Ab Béth Din, must be regarded as a trans- 
ferring of later relations to early times. If ‘ pair’ 
had the meaning attributed to it by the author of 
the notice, it would be incomprehensible, apart 
from anything else, why the series of pairs came 
to an end with Hillel and Shammai. Nevertheless, 
the ‘Pairs’ belonged to the leading members of the 
Sanhedrin, as is witnessed in the case, for instance, 
of Simon b. Shetach, from other quarters. One 
of the pairs, Shemayah and Abtalion, is mentioned 
also by Josephus as belonging to the Sanhedrin 
(Ané. XV. i. 1, where they appear as Pollion and 
Sameas). 

3. Yet another transference of later relations to 
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early times took place with respect to the title 
Nasi. This title, which from the second half of 
the 2nd cent. A.D. onwards had become hereditary, 
was also attributed to the forefathers of its heredi- 
tary bearers. It was said (Bab. Shabbath 15a) 
that Hillel, his son Simon, Simon’s son Gamaliel, 
and Gamaliel’s son Simon, held the position of 
Nasi during the last century of the second Temple 
(B.C, 30-A.D. 70); and the appointment of Hillel 
to be Nasi, 2.6. presidens of the Sanhedrin, is 
described in a narrative emanating from the 
Tannaite period (Tos. Pesachim iv. end; Jerus. 
Pesach. 33a; Bab. Pesach. 66a). Both this 
narrative and the above chronological notice, 
apart from the title Nas, have ἃ historical 
foundation. For, although we hear nothing else- 
where of Hillel’s son, we know that Hillel himself, 
as well as his grandson Gamaliel I. and lis great- 
grandson Simon b. Gamaliel 1., were amongst the 
leading men in Jerusalem. The last named was 
one of the directors of the war against the Romans, 
as we learn from Josephus (BJ IV. 111. 9; Vita, 38), 
who, moreover, mentions that he was descended 
from an illustrious family. Hillel and Gamaliel I. 
are known not only as notable scribes, but also as 
the founders of institutions and enactments, which 
prove that they must have played a leading réle 
in the supreme court, the Sanhedrin. That 
Gamaliel 1., at whose feet Saul of Tarsus, the 
future Apostle Paul, sat as a pupil (Ac 22%), took 
the lead in the Sanliedrin, may be seen from the 
well-known narrative of Ac 5%*-39, Of course, all 
this does not prove that Hillel and his suecessors 
were presidents of the Sanhedrin. The statements 
of Josephus and the NT about the presidency of 
the high priest are too definite to be got over. 
But, on the other hand, we may not summarily 
reject the supposition that in a body, composed 
for the most part of scribes and called on to decide 
questions which demanded an expert acquaintance 
with the Law, the heads of the seribal body took 
the first place side by side with the high priests, 
who were only exceptionally scribes as well, and 
that "apatat the Pharisaic heads of schools were 
even formally invested with a certain rank in the 
Sanhedrin, approaching closely to that of president. 


In this way, as a matter of fact, the title ‘father of the 
house of justice’ (’Ab Béth Din) may, as has been held by many 
investigators, have been in use even at a time when the 
president proper of the Sanhedrin was still the high priest. On 
closer consideration one cannot escape the impression that 
neither at the time of the Hasmonzan high priests nor at that 
of the high priests appointed by Herod and by the Roman 
procuratorg, could the Sanhedrin have been without a guidance 
not identical with the presidency of the high priest. The 
school traditions regarding the position held by the Pharisaic 
school heads in the Sanhedrin possess thus a kernel of historical 
truth, even if they are adapted to later conditions and artificially 
constructed. 

4. Another question is how the term Nasi, 
which is used for the head of the State, could 
come to be the title of the president of the 
Sanhedrin. Two hypotheses are possible. (a) The 
title may go back to the time when the high 
priest who as such presided over the Sanhedrin 
was also actually prince (s¥3) or head of the State, 
2.6. to the time of the Hasmonzan rulers. Or (Ὁ) 
the title ‘prince’ may have been given, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to the president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jamnia, Gamaliel 11., in order, as it 
were, that at least in the naming of the head of 
the highest anthority which had arisen from the 
ruins of the national independence, there might be 
preserved a symbol of that independence. The 
second hypothesis is the more likely, because the 


first would imply that the title Δ᾽ αϑὸ continued | 


unused during more than a whole century until 
it was revived in the way indicated in the second 
explanation, after the fall of Jerusalem. 
5. The assumption of the title Vast by Gamaliel 11. 
VOL, I1V.—26 


and then by his son Simon was procably connected 
with the belief that the family of Hillel was 
descended from the Davidie royal house. There 
was thus coupled with the title in an esoteric kind 
of way a recollection of the former princes of the 
house of David. It was not till the time of 
Gamaliel 11.’s grandson Jehudah 1., who was called 
Nasi κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, that the title became the official 
designation of the head, recognized even by the 
Roman government, of the Jews in Palestine, i.e. 
of their patriarch. Its meaning as president of 
the Sanhedrin then fell into the pent place. 

vi. FUNCTIONS-AND PROCEDURE.—1. The Great 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem was primarily the supreme 
court of justice, which had either the sole right of 
judgment in certain specially important matters, 
or was appealed to on questions upon which the 
lower courts were unable to come to a decision. 
As to this last point, we learn from the oft-cited 
report of Jose ἢ. Chalaftha (Tos. Sanhed. vii. 1 and 
parall.) the following: ‘When the first competent 
tribunal failed to come to a finding, the litigant, 
accompanied by the most distinguished member of 
this court, betook himself to Jerusalem to submit 
his case in the first place to the two lesser synedria 
(see above). If neither of these could come to a 
decision, the question came for final judgment 
before the Great Sanhedrin.’ There can be no 
doubt that a kernel of historical truth underlies 
this description of the train of judicial procedure 
(see also Mishna, Sanhed. xi. 2).—In regard to 
cases reserved for the sole competence of the Great 
Sanhedrin, the Mishna (Sanhed. 1. 5) enumerates 
the following points upon which only the ‘ tribunal 
of the seventy-one’ was entitled to judge and pro- 
nounce a verdict: (1) A process affecting a tribe; 
(2) the process against a false prophet; (3) a pro- 
cess affecting the high priest; (4) the sending out 
of the army to a non-compulsory war; (5) the 
extension of the city of Jerusalem ; (6) the exten- 
sion of the Temple courts; (7) the appointment of 
synedria over the tribes; (8) the judging of a city 
which had lapsed into idolatry (see Dt 13*:). With 
reference to the fourth point, it is enacted also 
amongst the decrees affecting the king, that the 
latter is to lead the army out to war only upon the 
authority of a decision of the Great Sanhedrin 
(Mishna, Sanhed. ii. 4). The eight points bear, 
indeed, a theoretical stamp, and even presuppose 
the continued existence of the tribes (the first of 
them has for background the narrative of Jg 20f.); 
but, on the other hand, they witness that, even in 
halachic theory, the Great Sanhedrin figures not 
merely as a court of justice, but also as the body 
that was called on to give decisions in State 
matters and which exercised administrative autho- 
rity, in the fashion exhibited to us by the state- 
ments and narratives, meagre as they are, contained 
in other sources. A Tannaite rule (Tos. Sanhed. 
iii. 4) prescribes that the installation of a king and 
of a high priest is to belong only to the tribunal of 
the seventy-one. 

2. Cases aflecting life and death came, according 
to the Mishna (Sanhed. i. 4), before the little 
Sanhedrin (of 23 members). Asa matter of fact, 
in important instances the Great Sanhedrin was 
called together to pronounce judgment. Accord- 
ing toa Tannaite tradition (Jerus. Sanhed. 18a, 
246), the right of judging in matters of life and 
death was taken from Israel (2.6. from the Jewish 
courts) forty years before the destruction of the 
Temple. ‘Forty’ here is ἃ round number and un- 
historical, but the circumstance related by this 
tradition and confirmed by the Gospel accounts of 
the trial of Jesus is historical, and is connected 
with the restrictions imposed on the competence 
of the Jewish courts, and of the Great Sanhedrin ia 
particular, in the time of the Roman procurators. 
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3. The decisions of the Great Sanhedrin ‘from 
which went forth direction for all Israel,’ were of 
inviolable force, and binding upon all teachers of 
the Law and all judges. Any one of these who 
gave a judgment in opposition to its decrees was 
called a ‘rebellious elder’ (77> }p1), and was con- 
demned by the Great Sanhedrin (Sanhed, xi. 2-4). 
The rules for dealing with occasional errors of the 
Sanhedrin in giving decisions or in interpreting 
the Law are casuistically exhibited in the first 
chapter of the Mishnic tract Horayoth. 

4. The Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem sat in 
the Hall of Hewn Stone (see above, iii.). Accord- 
ing to the report of Jose b. Chalaftha, it held its 
sittings from the time of the offering of the daily 
morning sacrifice till that of the evening sacrifice 
(Tos. Sanhed. vii. 1, and parall.). On the Sabbath 
and on feast days no sittings were held, but the 
members of the Sanhedrin assembled in the school 
situated on the temple mount (zb.; in Bab. Sanhed. 
884, instead of the ‘school’ [ma anaw wins n’s] it is 
the place called Chél, where at other times [see 
above, iil.] one of the two lesser synedria held 
its sittings). The members of the Sanhedrin sat 
in a semicircle, that they might see one another 
while deliberating (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 2; Tos. 
Sanhed. viii. 1). ‘Two clerks of court (73°75 "ἼΕ)0) 
stood before them, the one to the right and the 
other to the left, and took down the words of 
those who gave their voice for acquittal and of 
those who were for condemnation’ (Mishna, Sanhed. 
iv. 2), According to Jehudah Ὁ. [lai (z.) there 
were three clerks: one took down the votes for 
acquittal, one those for condemnation, while the 
third took down both (in order to check the 
lists of the other two). In the report of Jose b. 
Chalaftha it is said that, when a question came 
before the great Sanhedrin, and the reply could 
not be given on the ground of a tradition, it was 
decided by the votes of the majority. As to the 
mode of deliberating and voting and the distine- 
tions which were observed according to the nature 
of the subject under consideration, tradition con- 
tains a multitude of rules which, it may safely be 
inferred, are based upon the actual praxis of the 
Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. Some of these 
rules may be cited:—In questions of civil right 
and in those affecting the Ceremonial Law, the 
taking of the vote began with the principal mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin; in judgments affecting life 
and death it began ‘at the side,’ te. with the 
younger members, in order that their vote might 
not be influenced by that of the leaders (Mishna, 
Sanhed. iv. '2; Tos. Sanhed. vii. 2). For a judg- 
ment affecting life and death an attendance of at 
least 23 members was required. If the result of 
the vote showed a majority of only one for ‘guilty,’ 
the court had to be increased by two successively 
till the number of 71 was reached. Only when 
the full number was present, was a majority of one 
(36 votes against 35) sufficient to procure a con- 
demnation (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 5). 

vii. LATEST HIsTORY OF THE SANHEDRIN. — 
The Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, as we have 
already said, revived, after the fall of Jerusalem, 
in the schools of Palestine. The activity of the 
college of scribes, in which the tradition of the 
Pharisaic schools was perpetuated and underwent 
vigorous development, attached itself to the work 
of the defunct supreme court of Jerusalem, and it 
strengthened its authority by adopting the name 
and the constitution of the Great Sanhedrin. 
Down to the 5th ecent., ἦ.6. down to the cessation 
of the office of patriarch or Nasi, which was heredi- 
tary in the house of Hillel, there existed in the 
Holy Land an institution which could be regarded 
as a continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. After 


Babylon became the one centre of Jewish learning | 


in the time of the Gaons, the name ‘Sanhedrin’ 
was given to the most eminent members of the so- 
called Kalla assemblies, the 70 scholars who sat 
in the first seven rows and who at all events were 
chosen upon a fixed principle. 

Even recent times have witnessed a revival of 
the name of the ancient Sanhedrin. In the year 
1807, at the summons of Napoleon I. there met in 
Paris an assembly of representatives of Judaism, 
which at the invitation of the Emperor himself 
took the name ‘Sanhedrin,’ and constituted itself 
upon the traditional model of the Great Sanhedrin 
of Jerusalem. Apart from a few declarations as to 
the relation of the Jewish religion to State law and 
of Jews to non-Jews, this assembly has left no 
permanent traces. 


LITERATURE.—In all accounts of Jewish history at the time of 
the second temple, as well as in the Histories of NT times, the 
Sanhedrin is treated of in more or less detail, The sources are 
the writings of Josephus and the NT on the one hand, and 
the Jewish tradition-literature on the other. Amongst the 
latter the name Sankedrin is attached to the tracts of the 
Mishna and Tosefta dealing with justice and its administration, 
as well as to the corresponding tracts of the Jerus. and Bab. 
Talmuds. Of the Literature cited by Schiirer (GJ V 3 ii, 188 1.) 
the following works and treatises, dealing specially with the 
Sanhedrin, may he selected for mention: Selden, de Synedriis 
et Preefecturis juridicis veterum Ebreeorum, Lond. 1650-55 ; 
Sachs, ‘Ueher die Zeit der Entstehung des Synhedrins’ (in 
Frankel’s Zeitschrift, 1845, pp. 301-312); Levy, ‘Die Presi- 
dentur im Synedrium’ (in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 1855) ; 
Langen, ‘Das jiidische Synedrium und die rdémische Procura- 
tur in Judia’ (in Ttibinger Theologische Quartalschrift, 1862, 
pp. 411-463); Kuenen, ‘ Ueber die Zusammensetzung des Sanhe- 
drin’ (Gesam. Abhandi. z. bibl. Wissenseh., Budde’s tr. Pp 
49-81); Ὁ, Hoffmann, ‘Der oberste Gerichtshof in der Stadt 
des Heiligthums’ (Programm des Rabbiner-Seminares zu Berlin 
for 1877-78); Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des grossen Syne- 
drions zu Jerusalem und thre Fortsetzung im spiteren pald- 
stinensischen Lehrhause bis zur Zeit des R. Jehuda ha-Nasi, 
Breslau, 1894, Not mentioned hy Schiirer is a work in Hebrew 
hy the well-known Jakob Reifmann, entitled 1 7111} (61 pages), 
published at Berditschew in 1888, W. BACHER, 


SANSANNAH (3010; B Σεθεννάκ, A Σανσάννα ; 
Sensenna).—A town in the Negeb (RV ‘the 
South’) allotted to Judah (Jos 15%). It is not 
mentioned amongst the towns in the Negeb that 
belonged to Simeon. But, comparing the list in 
Jos 15. with the parallel lists in Jos 19° and 1 Ch 
431, it will be seen that its place is taken in the 
one case by Hazar-susah, and in the other by 
Hazar-susim. There is no indication of its posi- 
tion, a question upon which authorities difler. 
Tristram identifies it with Beit Susin on the road 
from Gaza to Egypt; Schwarz (dei. Land, p. 72), 
with Simsem on a height N.E. of Gaza; and 
Guérin, with Szsieh, E.N.E. of es-Semi’a (Esh- 
temoa). C. W. WILSON. 


SAPH (4D; B Σάφ, A Σεφέ), called in Chronicles 
Sippai (sp: B Σαφούτ, A Leddl).—One of four 
Philistine champions of whom it is related that 
they were born to the giant in Gath, and that 
they were slain by David’s heroes (28 213% 1 Ch 
20’). There is no difficulty in supposing that 
he was a son of the Goliath whom David slew, 
but it is perhaps more natura] to understand the 
term ‘the giant’ as a collective, making him 
merely of the same giant stock with Goliath. See 
GIANT. W. J. BEECHER. 


SAPHAT.—1. (B Saddy, A Σαφάτ, AV Sabat) 
1 Es 5%4, His sons are named among the sons of 
Solomon’s servants who returned with Zerubbabel. 
There is no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr 
and Neh. 2 (L* om., A Σαφάτ, Βδὺ πὲ ᾿Ασάφ) 1 Es 
5*=Shephatiah, Ezr 23, 


SAPHATIAS (B Zodorlas, A om.), 1 Es 84%= 
Shephatiah (ef. Ezr 8°); called Saphat in 5°. 


SAPHUTHI (B Σαφυεί, A Σαφυθί, AV Sapheth}, 


SAPPHIRA 
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1 Es 5%=Shephatiah, one of the sons of Solomon’s 
servants, Ezr 2°", 


SAPPHIRA (Zar¢elpy).—The wife of Ananias. 
She fell dead, Hike her husband, at the rebuke of 
St. Peter, Ac 5185, See ANANIAS, No. 7. 


SAPPHIRE (Heb. v50, LXX σάπφειρος, Vulg. 
sapphirus) is mentioned eleven times in the OT, 
once in the Apocr. (To 13:6), and once in the NT 
(Rev 211%), It is one of the stones in the high 

riest’s breastplate (Ex 28᾽8 394), and one of the 
oundations of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21), 
the latter thought arising, no doubt, from Is 54", 
It was of considerable value (Job 286 Ezk 287%). 
From it was fashioned the throne of Ezekiel’s 
visions (Ezk 1% 10}; cf. also Ex 24, where the 
pavement under the feet of the God of Israel is 
of ‘sapphire’). The consistency with which the 
VSS adhere to a uniform transliteration of the 
name is remarkable ; Ezk 28% is no exception, for 
although 5p is here seventh in order, and σάπ- 
φειρος fifth, this is due to the Greek following the 
arrangement of Ex 281%, 

The etymology of the Heb. word throws no 
light on the nature of the stone. Probably v5p 
is Semitic, but neither of the roots 75d or wv tells 
us anything as to colour or structure. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to believe that a sapphire was one of 
the gems in the high priest’s breastplate, for this 
stone is not easy to engrave, the diamond being 
the only stone that will scratch it. A similar 
objection might be brought against the lapis lazuli 
[Petrie’s identification in STONES (PRECIOUS)], 
which was not deemed very suitable for engraving 
because of the hard pointsin it. But the objection 
has not quite so much force in this case; the lapis 
lazuli was sometimes engraved. And there are 
good reasons for thinking that this is the stone 
referred to in the Bible. Theophrastus (Lap. 23) 
evidently has in view the deep-blue mineral which 
is ‘usually mottled with white, and contains gold- 
like specks of iron pyrites,’ when he describes the 
σάπφειρος, ὥσπερ xpvodmacros. Pliny (HN 37, 119), 
writing of the cyanos, states: inest et aliguando et 
aureus pulvis gualis sappiris; by the sappirus he 
clearly means the lapis lazuli. And if we identify 
it with the Heb. v5, the requirements of all the 
biblical passages will be fairly met. 

Two varieties of lapis lazuli, a natural and an 
artificial, were known to the ancients. The former 
came from Cyprus and Scythia, and was ‘a silicate 
and sulphate of calcium, sodium, and aluminium.’ 
The latter was made in Egypt: it was an alkaline 
silicate, coloured deep-blue with carbonate of 
copper; scarabs and signets were made of it, and 
it was used as a pigment. 

If the sapphire of our Bibles does not correspond 
with the gem now known by this name, it yet re- 
mains probable that this gem is once mentioned. 
RVm suggests sapphire in place of jacinth (ὑάκινθος) 
in Rev 21°, Middleton (Angraved Gems, p. 132) 
and king (Antique Gems, p. 46) are in favour of 
the identification. Pliny (ΗΝ 37, 125) seems at 
first sight to be against it, for he writes of the 
fulgor violaceus of the hyacinthos ; but his view is 
not really adverse, for the less valuable sapphires 
are amethyst by artificial light. King (pp. 51, 
999) quotes the lines of Marbodus as recognizing 
with astonishing clearness, considering his date, 
the fact that sapphires, rubies, and Oriental topazes 
are all of them varieties of the same mineral, 
namely, the hyacinth— 


‘ Three various kinds the skilled as Hyacinths name, 
Varying in colour and unlike in fame: 
One, like pomegranate flowers, a fiery blaze: 
And one the yellow citron’s hue displays. 
One charms with paley blue the gazer’s eye 
Like the mild tint that decks the northern sky.’ 


The best sapphires are now obtained from Ceylon. 
The Greeks wore these stones as jewels. A few 
engraved ones have survived, mainly from the age 
of imperial Rome, but the gem was too hard to 
be much used for this purpose. Cf. art. JACINTH 


in vol, 11. J. TAYLOR. 
SARABIAS (Σαραβίας), 1 Es 9% = Sherebiah, 
Neh 87. 


SARAH, also (to Gn 175) SARAI (‘Sarah’ means 
‘princess,’ 1 Καὶ 115 al.; the meaning of ‘Sarai’ is 
doubtful: perhaps [Olsh. Zehrd. § 110; Néldeke, 
ZDMG, 1886, p. 183, 1888, p. 484; Konig, LeArg. 
li. 1, 427] it is an older form of ‘Sarah,’ formed 
with the unusual fem. term. -ay).*—1. The wife 
of Abraham, first mentioned in Gn 1139 ().  Sarai’s 
parentage is not given: agi to 20!" (E), she 
was Abraham’s half-sister, the daughter of lis 
father, but not the daughter of his mother.t The 
incidents of her life have already been narrated at 
some length in connexion with ABRAHAM, HAGAR, 
ISAAC, and ISHMAEL; so that a réswmé will be 
sufficient here. Sarai accompanied Abraham into 
Canaan (12°), and went down with him into Egypt 
(1210-0: J): it was on this occasion that, fearing 
lest her beauty might indirectly cost him his life, 
Abraham passed her off as his sister, and, being 
admired before the Pharaoh by his courtiers, she 
was sent for and taken into his palace. This was 
in accordance with the custom, described as still 
prevalent among Oriental princes, of arbitrarily 
selecting beautiful women to be added to their 
harems.f Abraham’s timidity and want of candour 
might have involved him in serious consequences ; 
but the Pharaoh contented himself with rebuking 
him for his untruthfulness, and appointing an 
escort to conduct both him and Sarai out of the 
country (v.”; ef. 1516 317"). 


From 124, compared with 1717, it appears that Sarai was at 
this time at least 65 years of age; and it has often been won- 
dered why Abraham should have been in alarm on the ground 
stated, and why the Pharaoh should have been attracted by her 
beauty. The difficulty disappears when it is remembered that 
the statements about Sarai’s age belong to a different document 
(P) from the one (J) which narrates the visit to Egypt: the 
author of the latter evidently pictured Sarai as still a young 
woman. (Cf. for similar cases elsewhere in Genesis, vol. il. 
pp. 484 (No. 3), 5035, 5325), 


Sarai is next mentioned in ch. 16 (J, except 
γν.}5. 8.16), Being barren (cf. 11%), she induces 
Abraham to take her handmaid Hagar as a con- 
cubine; but when she finds that Hagar ‘despises’ 
her, she passionately and unjustly casts the blame 
upon her husband : ‘The wrong done to me be upon 
thee ; J” judge between me and thee.” Abraham, 
however, declines to interfere; and bids Sarai 
herself deal with Hagar as she pleases. Her harsh 
treatment of her handmaid compels Hagar to take 
flight; and only the voice of J”s angel induces 
her to return, and ‘submit’ herself to her mistress 
(see, more fully, HAGAR and ISHMAEL). 

In the existing text of Genesis, the promise of a 
son for Sarai is first distinctly given in ch. 17 (P), 
νυν. Her name is changed to Sarah (v.); she 
is to be blessed, and a son is to be born to her; 


* Found in certain words in the cognate languages. See 
Olsh. and Konig, li.ec.; Nold. Syr. Gr. ὃ 83; Wright, Arah. 
Gram. i. § 295, Comp. Gram. 1388; Dillm. Aeth. Gram. 127c 
(cf. 8 1200 @); Barth, Nominalbtidung, 385. Sayce’s doubts 
(ΒΟΥ 179) are unfounded. The explanation (Jerome and older 
scholars) ‘my princess’ is philologically impossible. The LXX 
gives for Sarai Σάρα, and for Sarah Σαρρα. 

{ Ci. MARRIAGE, vol. 11}. p. 267>; W. R. Smith, Kinship, 162 f. 
The tradition (Jos, Ant. 1. vi. δ, αἴ.) that she was the same 
person as Iscan has no probability: it can only be reconciled 
artificially with 2012; and had the writer of 1129 identified 
Sarai with Iscah, he would certainly have worded the verse 
differently. 

{ There is an incident quoted by Ebers in the ‘Tale of the 
Two Brothers’ which partly illustrates this; see Petrie’s 
Egyptian Tales, 2nd ser., 1895, pp. 53-55. 
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‘she shall become nations’ (ef. ν. 35"); ‘kings 
of peoples shall be from her’ (cf. v.° 35!!; and see 
965), Abraham ‘laughs’ in incredulity at the 
idea of a son being born to him and Sarah in their 
old age; he fixes his hopes upon Ishmael, but is 
told that, though Ishmael will become a ‘ great 
nation,’ the covenant will be established with 
Isaac (vv.38#1). In ch. 18 (J) the promise of a son 
is again given to Abraham ; and when Sarah, over- 
hearing it, ‘laughs’ inwardly in incredulity, it is 
repeated to herself (vv.°!%), This narrative is in 
reality not the sequel to the one in ch. 17, but 
parallel to it: 18° is clearly written without 
reference to 17-71, and the writer is evidently not 
conscious that a promise of the same kind had 
already been given. 

Ch. 20 (E) describes Sarah’s adventure at the 
court of Abimelech, in Gerar, ¢.e. (Trumbull, 
Guthe, Dillm., Buhl, p. 89) the Wady Jerar, 70 
miles 8S. of Gaza, and 55 miles S.W. of Beersheba. 
As before (121°*°) in Egypt, Abraham, in fear on 
account of his own life (v."), passes Sarah off as 
his sister; Abimelech takes her, but is warned by 
God in a dream that she is a married woman; like 
the Pharaoh (12!*), though in stronger terms, he 
rebukes Abraham for his deceit (v.%); Abraham 
excuses (v.!!) and defends (v.") himself; and 
Abimelech then makes reparation, both to Abra- 
ham (v.14) and to Sarah (ν.16), for the injury he 
has unwittingly done them. The narrative is in 
substance remarkably similar to those in 12}0-?0 
(Abraham and the Pharaoh) and 26%!! (Isaae and 
Abimelech): it can hardly be doubted that all 
three are variations of the same fundamental 
tlheme,—a popular story told of the patriarchs, 
and attached sometimes to one and sometimes, 
at ditterent localities, to another (cf. ABIMELECH, 
vol. i. p. 9*; ISAAC, vol. ii. p. 484°). 

Isaac’s birth is narrated in 21!°? (vv.}* 23 J; vv.87 
BE; vv.) 2>5 P), The exclamation in v.® (‘God 
hath prepared laughter for me; every one that 
heareth will laugh over me’) is meant as a third 
explanation of the name ‘Isaac’ (ef. 1717 in P, 18" 
in J; and see ISAAC, vol. li. p. 485, No. 8); v.? 
the aged mother gives expression to her joyous 
surprise at the birth of a son. Two or three years 
afterwards (218), upon oceasion of the family-feast 
held to celebrate lenags weaning, Sarah’s jealousy 
of her handmaid is again aroused ; she peremptorily 
demands the expulsion of both Hagar and Ishmael ; 
and Abraham reluctantly complies (21°). Ch. 23 
(P) relates the death of Sarah (ef. the allusion of J 
in 2497), at the age of 127 years, in Kiriath-arba’ 
(Hebron), and the purchase by Abraham of a cave 
in the field of MACHPELAH, ‘in front of’ MAMRE, 
in which to bury her (cf. 25" P, 4951 P), The only 
other reference in the OT to Sarah is Is 51°, where 
she is alluded to as the mother of the chosen 
race, * 

Sarah is a typical but not an ideal character. 
She is a devoted wife and mother; but, at the 
same time, like many another woman, imperious, 
hasty in her judgments, and jealous: wrapt up in 
her husband and her son, she resents the smallest 
disparagement, or assumption of superiority, on 
the part of either Hagar or Ishmael, and does not 
rest satisfied till she finds herself in her home 
without a rival. 

In NT Sarah is mentioned Ro 4 9° (Gn 1834), 
He 11 (her faith), 1 P 3° (her conjugal ‘ obedience’ 
to Abraham, calling him ‘lord,’ Gn 18"); and the 
narrative of Sarah and Hagar, and of their respec- 


tive children, is treated allegorically, as fore- | 


shadowing the freedom of Christians, the ‘ children 
of promise,’ in Gal 4°!-5! (cf. HAGAR, vol. 11. p. 278). 
2. The daughter of Raguel and wife of Tobias, 


* In Gn 2467 the very strange syntax of the existing Heb. text | 


makes it probable that ‘of his mother Sarah’ is a gloss. 


To 37" and oft. (LXX Σάρρα). 


See TOBIT (Book 
OF). 


S. R. DRIVER. 


SARAIAS.—4. (Σαραίας) 1 Es 55, Seraiah, the high 
priest of Zedekiah’s time, father of Jehozadak, and 
grandfather of Jeshua (ef. 1 Ch 6"). 2. (Sareus) 
2 Es 1’, the father of Ezra. It is uncertain whether 
he is the same person as the AZARAIAS of 1 Es 8}, 
where the following ZECHRIAS takes the place of 
Azaraias of 2 Es 1}, 


SARAMEL, RV Asaramel (A Σαραμέλ, NV ’Acap- 
αμέλ ; Asaramel).—Saramel appears to be a word 
in the original Heb. or Syr. text of 1 Mac. which 
the translator did not understand when pre- 
paring the existing Gr. version. Nearly all com- 
mentators adopt the reading Asaramel. By some, 
including Luther, it is held to be a place-name, 
and to have been the spot at which the assembled 
Jews made Simon Maceabeeus ‘their leader and 
high priest’ (1 Mae 1438. 85). By others various 
restorations of the Hebrew text have been pro- 
posed.—1. (We)sar-am-’él, ‘and prince of the people 
of God,’ understanding this as a title of Simon. 
The original wé, ‘and,’ is supposed to have been 
corrupted into 6é, ‘in.’ This view, first pro- 
posed by Wernsdorf (1747), is adopted by Scholz, 
Grimm, Schiirer, Zéckler, Kautzsch, Kraetzschmar, 
and others. 2 (Bé)sha‘ar-am-él, ‘at the gate 
of the people of God,’ or—3. (Ba)hdizar-am-él, ‘in 
the court of the people of God’ (Ewald, eé al.). 4. 
A. R. 8S. Kennedy (Hapos. Times, Aug. 1900, 
Ῥ. 523 ff.) proposes either (a) ba'dzar [ath YVisra]’él, 
‘in the court of Israel,’ which was incorrectly 
deciphered 6adzar-ham-’él, the letters 4 and " 
and Ὁ and w being very like each other in the older 
Phen. characters; or (6) ba‘dézart-am-’él, ‘in an 
asseinbly of the people of God.’ He prefers the 
former, C. W. WILSON. 


SARAPH (my; B Zaid, A Zapé¢).—A descendant 
of Shelah, 1 Ch 43, 


SARCHEDONUS.—The form in which the name 
ESAR-HADDON (which see) appears in To 17#. ‘The 
misspelling ‘Sarchedonus’ of the AV has been 
retained, surely inadvertently, by the RV. ‘The 
correct form is ‘Sacherdonus’ (BN Σαχερδονός, A 
Σαχερδάν, in v.** Σαχερδονοσό5). 


SARDINE.—At Rev 43 AV renders ὅμοιος λίθῳ 
σαρδίνῳ by ‘like a sardine stone.’ The reading is 
that of the TR. It is rightly rejected by modern 
editors, on the overwhelming authority of NAQ, 
ete., which read σαρδίῳ ; RV has ‘like a sardius’: 
see, therefore, SARDIUS, below. 


SARDIS (Zdpdecs).—The capital of Lydia, when a 
Lydian kingdom existed before B.c. 549, was one 
of the greatest and most ancient and famous cities 
of Asia Minor. It was situated on the northern 
skirts of Mount Tmolos, at the point where the 
small river Pactolos issues from a glen in the 
mountains to join the Hermus, which flows west- 
wards about two or three miles north of Sardis. 
The acropolis of Sardis was situated on a spur of 
Tmolos, separated by a depression from the moun- 
tains on the south, and rising sharply from the 
level plain on the north, with the Pactolos washing 
its western base, and formed an almost impreg- 
nable fortress in ancient times. The city, which 
is naturally the capital of the middle Hermus 
valley, was still, in the first century after Christ, 
the metropolis of a group of cities (in the south of 
the middle Hermus valley and throughout the 
upper valley), which formed one of the conventus 
into which the province of Asia was divided. 

Political circumstances had been as favourable 
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to it as geographical. It was the residence of a 
satrap, after the Persians conquered Asia Minor, 
and the burning of the lower town in 501 by the 
revolted Ionians excited vehement anger in Darius, 
as an insult to his government and himself. It 
surrendered willingly te Alexander the Great in 
334, and was made by him an autonomous, self- 
governing city of the Greek type, electing its own 
magistrates and striking, presumably, its own 
coins: the Sardian coins of earlier date were not 
municipal, but regal, and perhaps satrapal coins,* 
struck by despotic governors resident at Sardis. 
After the death of Alexander, in $22, it fell under 
the authority of Antigonus till 301, when after the 
battle of Ipsus it passed under the domination of 
Seleucus, and became the residence of the governor 
of the western part of the Seleucid empire (called, 
doubtless, satrap). In 190 the battle of Magnesia 
set Sardis free ; and the Romans incorporated it in 
the Pergamenian realm (in which there was much 
greater municipal freedom than under Seleucid 
rule). The known coinage of the city begins 
under the Pergamenian kings, and continues 
under Roman rule in increasing quantities. 

The special religion of Sardis was the worship 
of Cybele, the ruins of whose temple with two 
columns standing, partly are seen, partly lie buried 
in the glen of the Pactolos near the river-bank. 
Her nature and the character of her worship were 
very similar to those of DIANA at Ephesus, 

The necropolis of Sardis, where its chiefs and 
kings in early times were buried, was a great 
group of tumuli, some small, some of very large 
size, about three miles north of the Hermus, on 
the south side of the Gygean Lake (Mermere 
Giol). There, near the shrine of Gygzean Artemis, 
beside the Lake, the people of the goddess re- 
turned at death to their divine mother. 

In A.D. 17 Sardis was destroyed by a great 
earthquake, and Tiberius remitted all its taxes 
for five years, and contributed ten million ses- 
terces towards rebuilding the city. Eleven other 
cities, which had been its partners in ruin, and 
had shared in the emperor’s benefaction, and also 
two later sufferers, joined with it in erecting at 
Rome a monument in his honour; and a miniature 
copy of that monument, constructed in A.D. 30 at 
Puteoli (the harbour for the Eastern and Asian 
trade at that time), is still preserved.t 

While the three cities, Pergamus, Smyrna, and 
Ephesus, vied for the title of First City of Asia, 
Sardis, though still a place of importance, was, 
beyond any other of the prominent cities of Asia, 
a town of the past, retaining the name of great- 
ness, but decayed from its former estate. The 
words addressed to it in Rev 3! are singularly 
appropriate to its history: ‘I know thy works, 
that thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou 
art dead.’ The words are, of course, addressed to 
the Church of Sardis, and must be understood as 
describing its condition about A.D. 90-100, already 
decaying from its original high promise; but it 
seems clear that the writer must have been con- 
scious of the historical parallel, and chose his 
words so as to express it. When he goes on to 
say, ‘Be thou watchful... for I have found no 
works of thine fulfilled: ... if therefore thou 
shalt not watch I will come as a thief, and thou 
shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee,’ 
one’s thoughts are carried back to the two occa- 
sions when, through careless watching, the im- 
pregnable citadel failed to keep up its reputation 
and name and to fulfil its works, when the Median | 

* No coins, however, are known struck at Sardis either by the 
satraps under Persian rule or by the city as set free by Alexander. 
Probably Antigonus deprived it of freedom and the right of 
coinage, and under Seleucid rule it continued in that oppressed 


condition. 
t See CIZL x. 1624; Rushforth, Latin Historical Inscr., No. 95. | 


soldier in 549 and the Cretan Lagoras in 218* 
climbed the steep hill and stole unobserved into 
the acropolis. The very hill itself is in ceaseless 
decay, washed away to an extraordinary extent by 
aa rains and frosts disintegrating the soil and 
rock. 

These historical parallels were not drawn by the 
writer of the Apocalypse from literature: the 
story of the Median and the Cretan was doubtless 
a household word in Sardis, and the character of 
the city as failing to keep up its ancient greatness 
and promise would assuredly be very plain. We 
may fairly infer that the writer was personally 
familiar with the place; and speaks from what he 
had learned by eye and ear in Sardis. 

When about A.D. 295 the great province Asia 
was broken up into several smaller provinces, 
Sardis once more became the capital of Lydia; 
and in all the Byzantine lists the bishop of Sardis 
is mentioned as metropolitan and arclbishop of 
Lydia, and as sixth in order of dignity of all the 
bishops, European and Asiatic, subject to the 
ai of Constantinople. ‘The acropolis on its 

ofty hill was of a type suited for the frontier war- 
fare of Arab and Turkish raids, and the fortifica- 
tions remaining on it are all of a late period. It is 
uncertain when it passed into the hands of the 
Turks. Lydia was exposed to frequent raids at 
the end of the llth cent., and again after the 
defeat of Manuel Comnenus in 1176. In 1257 the 
Emperor Theodore 11. encamped at Sardis, but after 
1267 the raids of the Turks became bolder and 
more continuous in the Hermus valley (Pach. ii. 
». 318 f.), and they swept the country down to 
Tenemen near thesea. Magnesia and Philadelphia 
were then the two chief cities of the valley (as 
they still are), and Sardis was quite a secondary 
town. In 1806 the Turks were admitted to the 
Sardian acropolis, but shortly after were expelled 
(Pach. 11, 403f.); but this success was only tem- 
orary, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
bardis had fallen into their hands before 1316, 
when they took Nymphaion. 

In 1402 Sardis was captured and destroyed by 
Tamerlane, and it has never recovered from that 
crushing blow. It is now only a ruin, with a 
tiny village called Sart, while the town is Salikli, 
about five miles east. Sart is a station on the 
railway from Smyrna to Philadelphia and Kara 
Hissar. ‘Three miles south are great hot springs. 

The bishopric of Sardis is mentioned in even the 
latest Notiize, but probably it ceased to have any 
real existence soon after 1300. The fourth Notitia 
Episcopatuum in Parthey’s collection, p. 132, puts 
the situation plainly. It mentions Sardis in its 
ancient place as sixth in dignity, but adds that 
the bishop of Philadelphia has now been sub- 
stituted in the place οἱ the Sardian exarchos.t 
The substitution was later than 1284, when Andro- 
nicus Chalaza, bishop of Sardis, evidently an 
influential dignitary, was expelled from the Council 
of Adramyttium (Pach. ii. p. 65f.), and may be 
dated about 1316. With that changeSardis ceased. 
History had decided against it, and it was dead. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
SARDITES.—See SERED. 


SARDIUS.—AV uses this word thrice in the OT 
(Ex 2817 8010 Kizk 9818) and once in the NT (Rev 
211%), In the OT passages RVm has ‘or ruby.’ 
The Heb. in each case is 01s: see, therefore, ΒΥ, 
above. 

At Rev 2129 the σάρδιος of TR or σάρδιον of the 


*In 218 Antiochus the Great, after a year’s siege, captured 
Sardis, where his usurping rival Achzus maintained himself. 

¢ This should have been quoted in vol. iii. p. 831 to complete 
the account of the bishopric of Philadelphia; the relation of 
Notttie iv. and xi. is uncertain, but iv. is later. 
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better MSS is the sixth foundation of the New 
Jerusalem. Epiphanius (quoted by Alford, Gr. 
Test. iv. 595) derives its name from its resemblance 
in colour to a salted fish called sardion. Theo- 
phrastus, with whom King (Antique Gems, p. 7) 
agrees, traces it to the fact that the gem was first 
imported into Greece from Sardis. Middleton 
(Engraved Gems, p. 143) thinks it comes from a 
Pers. word meaning ‘ yellow.’ He does not give 
the word in question, but the Hncyc. Brit.® (art. 
‘Sardonyx’) connects sard with the Pers. sered, 
‘yellowish-red.’ There does not appear to be any 


such word: the nearest approach to it is Dy} zerd = 


‘ yellow.’ 

The sard is one of the ai pre bale nc gems 
of the silicon family, identical in chemical compo- 
sition with the carnelian, but more crystalline, 
more transparent, and less ruddy. Its colour 
varies from pale golden-yellow to reddish-orange. 
Pliny (HN 37, 106) justly remarks: Nee fuit alia 
gemma apud antiquos usu frequentior. This was 
owing to the beauty of the stone, which in the best 
specimens is brilliantly transparent and very fine 
in colour, to its toughness, its facility of working, 
and the high polish of which it is susceptible. It 
also retains its polish longer than other gems. The 
finest engravings of ancient times were on sards. 
Pliny states that the best examples came from 
Babylon, but that source of supply had failed in 
his day. Others were obtained from Paros, Assos, 
India, and Egypt. Theophrastus (Lap. 56) speaks 
of two principal kinds—the male, brownish in 
colour, and the female, transparent red: τὸ μὲν 
διαφανές, ἐρυθρότερον δὲ, καλεῖται θῆλυ" τὸ δὲ διαφανὲς 
μέν, μελάντερον δὲ, καλεῖται ἄρσεν, Considering how 
largely this gem was used, not only amongst 
Greeks and Romans but also for Assyrian cylinders 
and Phoen. searabs, it is curious that there should 
be only one verse in the Bible where it is unques- 
tionably mentioned, and that not as an engraved 
stone. J. TAYLOR. 


SARDONYX.—The name indicates the structure 
of the gem, a layer of sard and one of onyx. Pliny 
(HN 37, 86) says: Sardonyches olim.. . intellige- 
bantur candore in sarda, hoc est veluti carne ungui 
hominis imposita et utrogue tralucido. The finest 
then came from Arabia and India. In the latter 
country it was found in torrent-beds, some pieces 
being large enough for sword handles. It is better 
adapted for cameos than for signets, but was much 
used by the Romans for both purposes, and it 
possesses one quality valuable for a seal: wax does 
con adhere toit. Juvenal twice refers to sardonyx 
seals— 


‘ Arguit ipsorum quos littera gemmaque princeps 
Sardonychum, loculis que custoditur eburnis’ (Set. xiii, 188), 
and 


* Ideo conducta Paullus agebat 
Sardonyche.. .” (δ. vii. 144). 


This gem has always been easy to produce artifici- 
ally, either by joining together layers of different 
stones or by placing a sard on a red-hot iron, when 
the surface exposed to the heat becomes of an 
opaque white colour. 

The sardonyx (σαρδόνυξ) is the fifth foundation- 
stone of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21”). RVm gives 
sardonyx asan alternative for diamond in trans- 
lating oda at Ex 9818 39", but at Ezk 9813 RV con- 
tents itself with the diamond of the text. There 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that aida 
means sardonyx. The Oxf. Hed. Lex. is inclined 
to derive 0197: from 075, and to explain the name as 
pointing to the hardness of the stone. This would 
not favour the identification with the sardonyx. 

J. TAYLOR. 


SARGON 


SAREA.—One of the swift scribes who wrote to 
the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 1432), 


SAREPTA.—See ZAREPHATH. 


SARGON (inp, ’Apvd).—Once mentioned in the 
Bible (Is 201), when it is said that he sent his 
TARTAN (turtannu) or commander-in-chief against 
Ashdod (B.c. 711). The name had been borne by 
a famous king of early Babylonia, who founded 
an empire which extended to the Mediterranean 
(B.C. 3800) ; and as Sargon’s two predecessors, Tig- 
lath-pileser 111. and Shalmaneser Iv., had assumed 
new names after seizing the Assyr. throne, it seems 
ig gin that Sargon also was an assumed name. 

t is written in cuneiform Sar-gina, as if a com- 
pound of the Semitic sar, ‘ king,’ and the Sumerian 
gina, ‘established,’ and is accordingly rendered by 
the Semitic Sarru-kinu, ‘the established’ or ‘ legiti- 
mate monarch’; but the inscriptions of the elder 
Sargon show that the name is really a corruption 
of Sarganu, ‘the strong one’ (cf. the biblical 
Serug). 

When Shalmaneser Iv. died or was murdered, 
during the siege of Samaria (B.C. 722), the crown 
was usurped (on the 12th of the month Tebet) by 
the Assyr. general Sargon, who claimed descent 
from a semi-mythical king of Assyria called Bel- 
bani. Samaria was captured soon afterwards, and 
Sargon transported 27,200 of its population into 
captivity, the city being a under an Assyr. 
satrap. Meanwhile Babylon had been seized by 
the Kald& chief, Merodach-baladan, who main- 
tained himself in Chaldea for 12 years, notwith- 
standing the defeat of his Elamite allies. In B.c. 
720 a certain [lu-bihdi, also called Yahubihdi, 
arose at Hamath, and led Arpad, Damascus, and. 
Palestine into revolt. This was easily suppressed, 
however; Hamath was colonized by 4300 Assyrians, 
and the Philistines and Egyptians were defeated 
at Raphia on the borders of Egypt. In B.c. 719 
the Minni, east of Ararat, were attacked and de- 
feated, and two years later Sargon gained a great 
victory over the combined forces of the Hittites of 
Carchemish and of Mita of the Moschi (Meshecl1). 
Carchemish became an Assyrian city, its trade 

assed into Assyrian hands, and Sargon carried 

rom it to the treasury of Calah 11 talents and 
30 manelis of gold and 2100 talents of silver. 

In B.C. 716 Sargon was called on to meet a con- 
federacy of the northern nations—Rusas of Ararat 
or Van, Mita of the Moschi, and many other tribes, 
the Minni, Tubal, Milid (Malatiyeh), ete. In the 
course of the campaign he marched into the land 
of the Medes towards the Caspian Sea, and re- 
ceived tribute from eight of their chiefs. The 
following year the country of the Minni was over- 
run, the Minnzan chief Τα τη (Déiokes) being 
transported to Hamath, and the Bedfwin of N. 
Arabia were chastised. In 714 the Minni submitted, 
and the army of Rusas of Ararat was annihilated. 
Rusas himself committed suicide. In 713 forty- 
five Median chiefs, eo τος Arbaku (Arbaces), 
were made tributary, as well as the kingdom of 
Ellipi in which the city of Ecbatana was after- 
wards built. Tubal and Cilicia also submitted, 
and in 712 Milid was captured and destroyed. In 
711 a vassal prince was established at Marqasi 
(Mer’ash), the capital of Gurgum in N. Syria, and 
the turtannu was sent against Palestine, where a 
rebellion had broken out. A league had been 
formed between Merodach-baladan and the princes 
of the West, including Hezekiah of Judah, but, 
before the confederates could move, Aslidod, the 
centre of the revolt, was taken by storm, and 
Judah, Moab, and Edom paid homage to the con- 
queror. The turn of Merodach-baladan came in 
710-709, when he was driven first from Babylonia 


——_ 


SARID 


and then from his ancestral city, Bit-Yakin in the 
marshes, and Sargon was crowned at Babylon. 
After this he sent a statue of himself to the vassal 
princes of Cyprus, which was set up at Idalion, 
and is now in the Berlin Museum. Kummukh, or 
Comagéné, was annexed to Assyria in 708, and 
a war was commenced with the Elamites in 707. 
Sargon had already built his palace of Dur-Sargina 
(now Khorsabad, but called Sarghfin by the Arabic 
geographers), about 10 miles N. of Nineveh. He 
was murdered B.C, 705. A. Ἡ. SAYCE, 


SARID (my: B ᾿Εσεδεκγωλά, Σεδδούκ; A Σαρθίδ, 
Σαρίδ ; Sarid).—A border town of Zebulun, situated 
to the west of Chisloth-tabor (Jésd/, Jos 191% }%), 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 85. Σαρίθ, Sarith) do 
not identify it. Conder, following the reading 
Σεδδούκ, and that of the ancient Syriac version, 
‘Asdod,’ reads ‘Sadid,’ and identifies it with 
Teli Shadid, an artificial mound with fine springs, 
on the north side of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
and about 5 miles to the westward of Iksdl (PHF 
Mem. ti. 48, 70). C. W. WILSON. 


SAROTHIE (B Σαρωθεί, A Σαρωθιέ), 1 Es 5*4,—His 
sons are named among the sons of Solomon’s ser- 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 


SARSECHIM (o'sm1w; BAS Ναβουσαχάρ, Q NaBov- 
σαράχ, Q™S Σαρσαχείμ ; Vule. Sarsachim).—One of 
the princes of the king of Babylon who was present 
at the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the llth year of Zedekiah, Jer 39[Gr. 46]°. He 
seems to have borne the title of RAB-SARIS, ‘ chief 
of the heads or princes.’ There is much doubt as 
to the original form of the name, and its meaning 
is, therefore, likewise obscure. Schrader (COT ii. 
p- 110) merely remarks that the first part of the 
name is quite clear (w=‘ king’), and queries the 
reading. In all probability, testimony to its in- 
correctness is to be found in the fact that the 
vocalization is practically the same as that of the 
Hebrew forin of Sennacherib (Sanhérib, Sarsechim ; 
ef. Nimrod, Nisroch, etc.). If the first element, 
sar, be regarded as certain, the original form may 
have been Sar-iskun, ‘he (the god) has made a 
king,’ that is, provided a successor to the throne. 
In this case the original form of the name would 
have been ja~my,* which would go back to a time 
when no vowels whatever were written.}+ In the 

resent state of our knowledge, however, all 
identifications of this name must be regarded as 
tentative and unsatisfactory, presenting, as they 
do, several difficulties, and being unsupported by 
the monuments. The Greek forms beginning with 
NaGov are probably due to the name Samgar- 
nebo, which precedes. If, however, they have any 
authority—and sometimes the Greek forms are 
the more correct (cf. NisRocH)—that of Q Nafov- 
σαράχ would be the best for comparison, as it 
resembles very closely the Nabi-sSar-dhé-su, ‘Nebo 
is his brothers’ king,’ of the inscriptions (Strass- 
maier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor, 172, 23 :+ 
216, 12,§ and elsewhere). See also artt. NERGAL- 
SHAREZER and SAMGAR-NEBLO. ‘TI. G. PINCHES. 


*3DIy would also be likely. 

+ As the Greek form Saracos shows, the name of Sin-3arra- 
wkun (‘Sin has made a king’), the last king of Assyria, could be 
pronounced without the name of the deity, and would then be 
the same as the Sar-iskun here suggested, at the same time 
furnishing an objection, for any one bearing such a name would 
probably have been regarded as claiming the throne. 

{ Naba-Sar-dhé-su, son of Dikta, and father of Nab i-muxkXtik- 
urrt, fifth witness to a contract dated in the 27th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

§ Nabiu-gar-dhé-3u, son of Kinunnéda, son of Iidina-Pap- 
suxal, third witness to a contract dated in the 3)th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


SATAN 


ἸΣ ἧς 


Greek σατανᾶς [but in 2 (Ὁ 127 Σατάν, Μ᾿ A** 
D** EKLP ete,—yet the evidence is doubtful, and 
the reading Σατανᾶ (genit.) is preferred by Lachm. 
Tisch.* and WH on the authority of x* A* BD* 
VG Copt. It. Vulg. Orig. Iren. Tert. On the other 
hand, the reading Lardy was preferred by Meyer, 
though there is no analogy to it in the NT, and in 
the LXX only in 1 καὶ 1115 23%, and Aq. on Job 16]. 
More frequently (especially in the Gospels) the 
Heb. proper name is simply rendered by ὁ διάβολος, 
‘the accuser’ or ‘calumniator.’ In Rev 12” ὁ κατή- 
ywp is the equivalent used).-The name and con- 
ception of Satan belong to the post-exilian age of 
Hebrew development. Probably Zee 3! is the 
earliest instance of its appearance in our Canonical 
literature. On the other hand, the roots of the 
conception can without difficulty be traced in the 
writing of pre-exilian and exilian times. 

i, PRE-EXILIAN PERIOD,.—(1) The scrpent, who 
tempts eve and lures man to his doom, is a demon 
in animal shape, analogous to the Arabie jinn 
which frequently resided in serpents. See art. 
DEMON and also MAGIC (vol. iii. p. 208, footnote +). 

(2) The Babylonian 7idmat, the dragon-monster 
of the great abyss, with whom Marduk, god of 
light, contended (see art. COSMOGONY), corresponds 
to the Hebrew Leviathan or Rahab in exilian and 
post-exilian literature (cf. also Am 9%), with whom 
Jehovah entered into conflict and whom He de- 
stroyed. See artt. RAHAB and SEA MONSTER. 

(8) The individual subject might be possessed 
by an ‘evil spirit’ (1 5 16'4, ef. Jg 9%), which drives 
hiin to commit acts of violence in opposition to the 
Divine will. In 15 1015 this ‘evil spirit’ is placed 
in opposition to the Spirit of the LorD which 
departed from Saul upon its advent. This evil 
spirit, which ‘distressed’ (nyz) the king, is also 
spoken of as ‘from Jehovah.’ Wellhausen draws 
attention to the curious distinction that, whereas 
το mais the good spirit, " nxp m1 (or oN * ΠῚ) is 
a bad spirit. ‘The former expression connotes a 
closer community of mind and purpose between 
the Deity and His emissary. For the present, 
however, it is sufficient to take note that evil, 
whether it be misfortune or sin, is referred to a 
Divine causality in accordance with the intense 
feeling of dependence on God which characterized 
the ancient Hebrew, 15 15 18 199 96, 28 241, 
1 K 22%, Jo 9%, Is 610 63”, Ps 516(Max Lohr). In 
the interesting parallel] J¢ 955 the evil spirit shows 
itself as a spirit of discord between Abimelech and 
the Shechemites, just as it exhibited itself in Saul’s 
outbreaks of violent jealousy against David. It is 
thus somewhat analogous in character to the 
Homeric “Arn, daughter of Zeus. Cf. art. MAGIC 
in vol. 111. p. 2083. 

(4) In Micaiah’s vision the emissary who goes 
forth to execute Jehovah’s behest is a lying spirit 
(apY O91) In the mouth of the prophets who lures 
Ahab to his doom (1 K 297-), It would lead us 
beyond the limits of our subject if we were to 
discuss the OT conceptiotms of Jehovah’s character 
involved in this naive portrayal of the relation 
subsisting between God and the lying spirit. On 
this passage Kittel’s remarks may be studied with 
advantage in his commentary, ‘This narrative in 
1K 991-37 forms an almost continuous section 
following on ch. 20, and there are no suflicient 
grounds for separating vv.’* or other portions 
from the narrative as later additions (as Schwally 
proposes in ZATTV, 1892, p. 159 ff. ; ef. Marti in 
SI, 1892, p. 230). 

(5) Of subsidiary significance is the difficult 

«ows is not so distinctive a name for the Got of the 
Hebrews, since it ray even designate heathen deities. 


SATAN (Heb. γεν, Arab. Lg httaeds Syr. 
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section Gn 6'4, in which supernatural causes are 
assigned to growing human corruption in the 
fleshly union of angels and women and the rise of 
a race of nephilim. Holzinger (Commentary on 
Gen. p. 67) suggests that it contains a fragment 
of an old cosmogony with a conflict of higher and 
lower deities, parallel to the Babylonian. Note the 
influence of the tradition on the Book of Enoch. 

We have sufficiently indicated the roots of the 
conception of Satan which are to be found in pre- 
exilian and to a certain extent in exilian literature. 
The word j»y occurs in pre-exilian literature in the 
sense of ‘opponent’ or ‘adversary.’ It is thus 
applied to David by the Philistines (1 S 29%), and 
to Hadad the Edomite whom God raised up as 
Solomon’s adversary (1 K 114, ef. a like use in 
Mt 167%), Thus an angel may fulfil this function 
with good intent (Nu 2274), 

ii, Post-EXILIAN (OLD TESTAMENT) PERIOD.— 
When we come to post-exiHan literature we find 
the existence of a Satan who is a supernatural 
adversary of man in an essential sense, whose set 
purpose it is to work vital injury either to the 
individual or to the race. The growth of this con- 
ception was probably due to the unconscious opera- 
tion of two tendencies. (1) As the conception of 
God became freed from the limitations of primitive 
nationalism and also more ethically exalted, and 
His sovereignty over the world regarded as uni- 
versal and transcendent, there gradually arose 
an inevitable tendency to interpolate mediating 
angelic agencies between this transcendent Divine 
sovereign and the world of which He was Lord. 
(2) By an unconscious logical process an attempt 
was made to solve the ethical problem of the 
presence of evil in the world on the one hand and 
of Divine rigliteousness and absolute sovereignty 
on the other. To post-exilian Judaism, as the 
Books of Psalms and Job clearly testify, it was of 
supreme moment to vindicate the ways of God to 
Israel in the presence of dire calamity and perse- 
cution. Though the problem of the ultimate origin 
of evil is not even discussed, evil is ascribed to 
Satan the opponent of man and, to a certain ex- 
tent, of God’s beneficent purpose. He is a spirit 
who takes delight in man’s misfortune, and is 
even permitted by God to work his fell designs 
though they be contrary to the Divine intention. 
Thus in Zec 3? Jehovah is angered against Satan 
because the latter is not yet satisfied with all the 
misfortunes that have befallen Jerusalem, but de- 
mands further punishment. In the Book of Job 
the righteous sulferer is made the victim of Satan’s 
inalicious purpose, We even find ourselves in- 
volved in an apparent contradiction: Satan takes 
his place in the heavenly court among the other 
sons of God, and gives an account of his acts, and 
receives his commands from his Divine Lord. But 
a contrary spirit is manifest in the Divine Sovereign 
and in His malignant angel. The former desires 
to see Job’s righteous character vindicated; the 
latter denies its genuineness, and desires to see it 
subjected to a strain that will wreck it. Here the 
characteristic traits of Satan’s character are clearly 
visible, imphed in his name and illustrated con- 
tinually in subsequent literature: (a) He is the 
accuser (διάβολος) and also (ὦ) the tempter (ὁ πειρά- 
ζων) that seeks to entrap piety and work its ruin. 
It is in this latter réle that he meets us in 1 Ch 
21}, where he tempts David, whereas in the pre- 
exilian form of the story (2 § 24) it is God Himself 
who submits David to the test. We have here an 
interesting indication that in the time when the 
Books of Chronicles were written (4th cent. B.C.) 
the personality of Satan had become distinctly 
realized. Whereas in the earlier post-exilian writ- 
ings, Zechariah and Job, the def. article is attached, 


the form ‘Satan’ in 1 Ch 91} is anarthrous (Smend). ! 


iil, LATER JUDAISM.—The evolution of the Jew- 
ish conception of Satan is marked by an ever- 
growing tendency to a dualism, which, however, 
always stops short of being absolute through the 
all-controlling limitations Imposed by Hebrew 
monotheism. The tendency undoubtedly existed, 
and was probably fostered by Persian influence; 
for in Persian religion the dualism of good and 
evil is more accentuated than in any other ancient 
system. The extent to which Persian ideas 
moulded the Book of Tobit has been recently made 
the subject of an interesting study by J. H. 
Moulton (Zapos, Times, March 1900), This writer 
confirms the doubts expressed by the author of 
the present article (see APOLLYON) that the As- 
modzeus of Tobit (or the Ashmedai of the Talmud) 
is identical with the Aéshma Daeva of the Bunda- 
hesh. This identity is confidently asserted by 
Holtzmann (Neutest. Theol. 1. p. 53), but it cannot 
be accepted without stronger evidence.* His main 
contention, however, that Persian influence largely 
affected Jewish satanology, we hold to be well 
founded. Twelve years ago Cheyne contended for 
a like influence in the realm of Jewish eschatology 
(ρος. Times, ii, 202, 224, 248; Bampton Lect. p. 
3941f.). Cf. Kohut, Jud. Angel. p. 62:1. 

The demonology of the Book of Enoch is de- 
veloped with remarkable fulness, and presents 
striking analogies to that of the NT. Charles, in 
his art. APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE in the present 
work (οἵ, his edition of the Book of Enoch), would 
place the dates of the different sections between 
180 and 648B.c.+ The demons proceeded, according 
to 161, from the giants, who were the offspring of 
the fallen angels who lusted after the daughters of 
men, These demons accomplish man’s moral ruin 
until the day of final judgment arrives. Satan, as 
in the NT, is represented as the ruler of a rival 
kingdom of evil, which is nevertheless subject to 
the ‘Lord of spirits’ (65°). We read, moreover, 
not only of Satan, but also of Satans; and it should 
be noted that in the Simzlitudes the Satans and the 
fallen angels are carefully distinguished. The 
latter fall in the days of 5 ared according to chs. 
1-36 and 91-104, while in ch. 69, where a catalogue 
of names is given (cf. 6’), the functions of the two 
classes are confused (Charles). Jektin is the first 
chief ‘ who led astray all the children of the angels 
and brought them down to earth.’ The names of 
other tempters follow. The name of the Satan 
who led Eve astray is GAidreel (69°). He is third 
in the hierarchy described in §3ff The Satans 
are first mentioned in Enocli 40’, where we read 
that Fanuel, one of the four chief angels, wards 
off the Satans and forbids them to appear (as Satan 
in the Book of Job) in the presence of the Lord of 
spirits to accuse the dwellers on earth. These 
Satans belong to a counter-kingdom of evil ruled 
by a chief called Satan (53°). They existed as evil 
powers before the ‘ Watchers ’+ fell by corrupting 
themselves with the daughters of men. The 
four chief angels, ‘Michael, Gabriel, Rafael, and 
Fanuel will take hold of them on that great day 
[.6. Judgment Day] and cast them into a burning 
furnace, that the Lord of spirits may take venge- 
ance on them for tlieir unrighteousness in becoming 
subject to Satan and leading astray those who 
dwell on the earth’ (54°). These Satans, accord- 
ing to 407, have the means of access to heaven, 
which the ‘watchers’ or other fallen angels did 
not possess (13° 145), They have a threefold func- 
tion: they tempt to evil (69*°), they accuse the 


*This is also the view of Baudissin in PRH3 sub voce 
* Asmodi.’ 
+ Baldensperger (Selbstbewusstsein Jesu 2, Ἂ 12-19) would 
aos the dates nopelperebiy later. So also Schiirer; cf. his 
iii. pp. 195, 199-201. 
t Oh Ge npevion of Dn 410; οἵ. also Book of Jubilees and 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 
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inhabitants of earth (407), and they punish the con- 
demned. In this last character they are called 
‘angels of punishment’ (53° 561 62" 63+) (Charles). 

This multiform activity in the kingdom of evil, 
expressed in multiplied personalities, is a marked 
feature of the Book of Enoch; and, viewed from 
this aspect, there is a close resemblance between 
the demonology of the Book of Enoch and that of 
the later Judaism expressed in the treatises of the 
Talmud, to which attention will presently be 
called. 

In the Apocrypha, apart from the Book of Tobit, 
the references to Satan, though significant, are 
not numerous, As in the Book of Enoch, we are 
in the presence of a kingdom of demons. Satan, 
according to the Book of Sirach, so takes posses- 
sion of the ungodly man’s soul that when he curses 
Satan he may be said to curse himself (Sir 21%). 
In the Book of Wisdom (2339) we see that Satan and 
the Serpent of Gn 3 are more or less identified. 
Death entered into the world through the envy of 
the devil. This identification of the Serpent and 
Satan is the ever-recurring feature of Judaism and 
Christianity alike. In the Book of Baruch (4% 85) 
the deities of the heathen are called demons (cf. 
Dt 3217 Ps 1065, and Israel suffers punishment 
for sacrificing to them (cf. Rv 9”); but of Satan 
there is noexpress mentien. In the Book of Tolit, 
Asmodi (Asmodzus) may be regarded as the 
equivalent of Satan in being the chief personi- 
fication of evil. This demon is conjured by the 
magical prescription described in ch. 6, viz. burn- 
ing the heart and liver of a fish with the ashes of 
incense. Initsdemonology this book stands apart 
from the other books of the Apocrypha, but in its 
ascription of lustful qualities to Asmodzeus we find 
a close parallel to later Jewish conceptions. In 
the Psalms of Solomon we have only a slight refer- 
ence to the supernatural agency of evil. Ryle 
and James have noted the simplicity of the relli- 
gious ideas of this book. There is only one clear 
allusion to angelology (17%). In 4° the prosperous 
man is compared to ‘a serpent speaking with the 
words of transgressors words of deceit to pervert 
wisdom.’ Here Gn 3 is evidently in the mind of 
the Psalmist. In Philo Judeus demons and Satan 
fall into the background and disappear. His 
attitude is exhibited in his Treatise on Giants, 
ce. 4, where his rationalizing tendency is manifest. 
Note his treatment of Ps 774° LXX. The sources 
of evil are found in the flesh and its passions, in 
self-love and ignorance, rather than in supernatural 
personalities (see Drummond, vol. ii. pp. 297-305). 

Some reference may here be made to the inter- 
esting Book of the Secrets of Enoch recently 
brought to light in its Slavonic form by Mr. 
Morfill. It has been supposed that it was origin- 
ally composed about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Here again we note the identification of 
Satan with the Serpent in Gn 3. We read in 8138: 
‘The devil took thought as if wishing to make 
another world because things were subservient to 
Adam on earth... He became Satan after he 
left the heavens. His namewas formerly Satanail. 
He conceived designs against Adam in such a 
manner that he entered and deceived Eve. But 
he did not touch Adam.’ 29** graphically por- 
trays how Satanail was hurled from the heights 
with his angels on the third day of creation: ‘One 
of those in the ranks of the archangels having 
turned away with the rank below him, entertained 
an impossible idea that he should make his throne 
higher than the clouds over the earth, and should 
be equal in rank to My power. And I hurled him 
from the heights with his angels. And he was 
flying in the air continually above the abyss.’ 


Here we have one of the ultimate sources of 


_Milton’s conception of Satan’s revolt. 


| demons. 


The Jewish idcas reflected in the Targums and 
Midrash present a close resemblance to those just 
described. The identification of the Serpent with 
Satan was expressed in Jewish theological writers 
by the name bestowed on the latter, [ΡΠ v3. 
Thus in Sifré 1386 the heathen are called the 
disciples of ‘357p7 w73 who seduced Adam and Eve. 
In Lereshith 29 we find the tradition that Sammacl, 
the highest angel that stands before God’s throne, 
caused the Serpent to seduce the woman. Thus 
Satan and Sammacl coalesce into one personality. 
Sammael, according to Deut. Rabba 11, is the 
angel, the wicked one, chief of all Satans. Were 
again we observe the same divided personalities 
as in the Book of Enoch, and Satan appears to be 
a personified generalization. There is an arch- 
Satan called Sammael, and there are Satans who 
are subordinate to him, just as the angels who 
are subject to God as His attendant ministers. 
According to Targ. Jerus. 1. on Gn 3° Eve saw, at 
the moment when the Serpent addressed her, Sam- 
mael, ‘angel of death,’ and became afraid. Envy 
is made the motive to man’s temptation. Accord- 
ing to Sanhedrin 59, the Serpent was jealous of the 
services rendered to man by the angels. In Sota 
θα and Beresh. Rabba 18, the temptation is 
ascribed to the motive of lustful jealousy. Jd. 
24 relates the curious legend that demons held 
intercourse with Adam and Eve during the first 
130 years after the Fall, and other demons (Γ᾽), 
7°>°5, γπῖπ, and nine) were the product of the union. 
Bereshith 42 ascribes the birth of Cain to the union 
of Satan with Eve (Weber). 

Freedom of will is ascribed in the Talmud to 
man even after the Fall. He can therefore choose 
either good or evil. The evil impulse in man is 
designated by the term y7n ἽΝ", which works within 
him like a leaven (Berakh. 17a). Satan accom- 
plishes his fell purpose by the instrumentality of 
the yun ww? (Bammidtar rabba 20, Baba bathra 
15a). Moreover, Satan is not ouly tempter, but 
also aecuser, of whom the individual is continually 
in dread, since he never knows what is his stand- 
ing before God, whether he is justified in His 
sight, or liable to condemnation through Satan’s 
accusations. A similar conception underlies 1 Ti 
3°7 and Rev 12.—Targums frequently foist Satan 
into the OT narrative, e.g. Targ. Jon. on Ex 321 
(Ly 95). Eiscnmenger, Ent. Jud. i. p. 845, quotes 
rabbinic passages in which the angel who wrestled 
with Jacob is identified with Sammael. Similarly 
Belial (Beliar), according to Ascensio Jesaiw, enters 
into Manasseh and accomplishes the martyrdom of 
the prophet. 

iv. NEW ‘TESTAMENT IDEAS RESPECTING SATAN. 
—These follow the broad outlines of contemporary 
Judaism, but are without its grosser and more 
extravagant elements, and are generally char- 
acterized by simplicity. The epithets bestowed 
on Satan are various. He is apparently identified 
with Beelzebub * (Beelzebul) in Mt 12%: 77, οἵ, 10°5 ; 


*Instead of Βεελζεβούλ the better attested form in Mt 1025 
12%4.27, Mk 322, Lk 1115.18 jg Βεεζεβούλ (sustained by B and 
partly by 8; see WH). The latter is obviously a corruption of 
the former, and the former (Βεελζεβούλ) arose out of the OT 
form adopted by Jerome and Aramaized, Bcelzebub, How did 
Βεελζεβούλ arise? About this we have three theories—(1) 
οἰκοδεσπότης in Mt 102 is held to be a rendering based on the 
Aramaic ?31]7¥3. This may be true in reference to 7y2, but 
that ba! means ‘house,’ ‘dwelling,’ is doubtful. In 1K 813 the 
reading is uncertain; cf. LXX and Wellh. in Bleek’s Ein- 
leitung4, p. 236. See also Nowack on Hab 31, (2) Sanya 
is regarded as a purposed variation with a contemptuous 
meaning, ‘lord of filth.’ bi (=5a Syr. zebl6) means stercus. 
Cheyne in Encyel. Bibl. argues that superstitious Jews would 
hardly use such an opprobrious epithet against the prince of the 
Moreover, such a mode of pronouncing the name is 
not found anywhere but in the NT. (3) More probable is the 
view of Baudissin (art. ‘Beelzebub’in PRES) that we have a 
change of final consonant in popular pronunciation parallel to 
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but this is doubted by Weiss (£26. Theol. of NT, 
i. p. 103, footnote). He is usually called διάβολος 
(a literal rendering of the Hebrew name); some- 
times ὁ πονηρός, Mt 133. 38, 2 Th 3°, and perhaps in 
the Lord’s Prayer; ὄφις ἀρχαῖος, Rev 12° 207; ὁ 
ἐχθρός, Mt 13°; ὁ τοῦ κόσμου ἄρχων, Jn 14° ete. ; 
[ὁ] ἄρχων τῶν δαιμονίων, Mt 12%; ὁ ἄρχων τῆς ἐζουσίας 
τοῦ ἀέρος, Eph 925, 

(a) The Synoptic tradition.—Jesus felt Himself 
in the presence of demons belonging to a king- 
dom of evil ruled over by a supreme per- 
sonality, Satan or Beelzebub. ‘These personal 
agencies work every form of physical and moral 
calamity. ‘They recognize, however, the might 
of Jesus the Messiah gifted with the power 
of God to destroy the works of Satan and all 
his personal subordinates (Mk 1533. % 31]. 12, 16. 
23-27 67, Lk 10!7-20 114-22 1392), Jesus on His side 
fully recognizes the existence and power of the 
kingdom of Satan, which resists the establishment 
of the kingdom of God (Mt 1955, Mk 3%). In the 
narrative of the Temptation tle world is regarded 
as ruled by Satan (cf. Jn 14°); but in the Luke 
tradition (4% (st clause), Satan, on the other hand, 
confesses that his authority is not original and 
fundamental, but is derived (ἐμοὶ παραδέδοται) 3; and 
this power he is willing to transfer to Jesus upon 
condition of His allegiance. The narrative illus- 
trates the character of cunning that belongs to 
Satan as the tempter of mankind (Gn 33), for he 
quotes Ps 911} 12 for his own purposes (Mt 4°), and 
applies the words to the Messiah. Against this 
subtle deceit Jesus warns His disciples. Satan is 
eager to sift Simon as wheat (Lk 22°"), and enters, 
like a demon, into Judas (v.°). 

The prevailing belief that physical maladies 
were due to the direct agency of evil spirits (see 
DEMON) was recognized by Christ. This demonic 
power that works physical havoc is under the su- 
preme control of Satan, and is ascribed to him in 
the case of the afflicted woman (Lk 13:86). In the 
expulsion of demons by His disciples Christ sees 
the overthrow of Satan’s power (Lk 1018, in which 
utterance our Lord recurs to the well-known 
passage in Is 1413), Accordingly the dualistic 
tendency, to which we have before adverted, is 
definitely limited by the absolute nature of God’s 
righteous rule, whereby a definite term is set to 
Satan’s sway. Meanwhile the anarchy which 
prevails works its baleful effects in the rival king- 
dom which Satan sets up as a guasi-god of this 
world (cf. 2 Co 444). This evil is intellectual and 
moral as well as physical. The devil takes the 
seed of the Divine word out of the heart of man 
(Mk 45, Mt 13%) and plants the spurious wheat 
(darnel, {i¢évca). In other words, to borrow Pauline 
phraseology, he shows his craft by beclouding 
the understanding, ‘ blinding the thoughts of the 
unbelieving, so that they are unable to behold the 
gospel light of Christ’s glory’ (2 Co 44). 

(ὁ) Pauline teaching.—This stands in perfect 
continuity with that of Jesus reflected in the 
Synoptic tradition. We are still in the presence of 
many of the ideas that prevailed in contemporary 
Judaism, viz. of the Book of Enoch in the more 
remote past; of the Book of Wisdom, the Testa- 
ments of the XII Patriarchs, and of the Book of 
Jubilees in the age that immediately preceded the 
time when St. Paul wrote; of the Assumption of 
Moses coeval with the time of lis literary activit 
and of the Apocalypse of Baruch, which immedi- 
ately followed it. The apostle’s conceptions re- 
specting angelology and demonology have been 


others, ¢.g. Bab el Matidel (for Mandeb).—The theory supported 
by Riehm is certainly worthy of consideration, that Beelzebub 
in the time of Christ was understood as 8337 21:3 ‘lord of 
enmity ’==3:2fer0s ; see Brockelmann’s Lex. Syr. sub voce, and 
cf, Assyr. bél dabdbi. Cf. art. BAALZEBUB. 


carefully examined by Everling in a_ special 
treatise, and abundantly illustrated from the litera- 
ture just mentioned. 

In the writings of St. Paul we are confronted by 
an array of supernatural agencies which are not 
all definitely evil or good, but some of which 
stand in relative opposition to God (Ritschl, 
ftechtfert. u. Vers.' ii. p. 251, quoted by Everling). 
In Ro 8%, 1 Co 15% we find them designated by 
the names ἀρχαί, ἐξουσίαι, and δυνάμεις, Here the 
ἀρχαί are perhaps to be identified with the ἄρχοντες 
Tov ἀιῶνος τούτου of 1 Co 28.* The gods of the heathen 
are not absolutely non-existent (see DEMON), but 
have a subordinate potency in heathen sacra as 
θεοὶ καὶ κύριοι (1 Co 8*%, ef. 197). These super- 
natural ‘rulers of this world’ have a certain 
wisdom of their own (1 Co 2% 8), to which the 
eternal wisdoin revealed by God’s Spirit to simple- 
minded faith appears to be folly. Such wisdom 
will be brought to nought (ef. 2 Co 10°). To the 
κύριοι Kal θεοί correspond the στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, 
which may be considered to be an abstraction t+ 
standing in place of the personal concrete names 
(cf. ἀρχαί, ἐξουσίαι, θρόνοι, and xvupidryres), ΟΥ as 
Spitta = would interpret the phrase, the στοιχεῖα 
represent the sphere of their personal activity. 
These are the xooyoxpdropes of the dark spiritual 
world against which the Christian is to arm him- 
self (Eph 6”); over which Jesus triumphed in the 
Cross (Col 25, see Lightfoot). 

Over all this world of evil energy Satan reigns, 
and all its collective power for evil is gathered up 
in his personality. He is the tempter (ὁ πειράζων, 
1 Th 3°, 1 Co 7°; cf. Mt 4)" and parallels). Bodily 
diseases are ascribed to him just as in Lk 13%. 
Indeed, in one remarkable passage, 1 Co 5% 5, we 
even see Satan utilized for the advantage of the 


individual and the Church. The offender in a 


solemn Church assembly is to be delivered over to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, in order that 
the spirit of the sinner may be saved in the day 
of the Lord’s appearing. Satan, as the inflicter 
of physical malady, is apparently identified with 
the destroyer, Ex 1275 (LX-X ὁ ὀλεθρεύων, see APOL- 
LYON), Nu 167%, to which 1 Co 10! evidently 
alludes. Compare also the destroying angel of 
28 2416. 2K 19%, and also Wis 18%. According 
to Wis 274 death entered into the world through 
tlie devil, an idea which is closely related to the 
conception which prevails all through biblical 
literature, that long life is the reward of the 
righteous (Ex 2012 ete.), while the wicked are cut 
off and their lamp (of life) put out. Thus, accord- 
ing to St. Paul’s own belief, surrender to Satan 
brought death as its ultimate consequence (1 Co 5°, 
2 Co 21); while in Jn 8“ Satan is ἀνθρωποκτόνος ἀπ᾽ 
ἀρχῆς (ef. Gn 3). This power Jesus destroyed by 
death (He 212), 

St. Paul ascribed his own physical maladies to 
Satan’s agency. ‘The stake (σκόλοψ) in the flesh’ 
he calls ‘Satan’s messenger’ (2 Co 12’), The 
phrase ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ in v.® followed by ἐν ἀσθενείαις 
clearly poiuts to some bodily affliction, probably 
chronic fever (see Ramsay, Hzpositor, July 1899, 
pp. 20-23). Here again Satan is made subordinate 
to God’s purposes of grace, and becomes a servant 
of moral discipline which St. Paul was strengthened 
to bear, though he prayed frequently to be delivered 
from it. With this passage and 1Co 5*° οἵ. 
1 Ti 1”, 

The apostle, like his contemporaries, did not 
think of the demons as inhabiting subterranean 


regions (as the Arabs and ancient Babylonians 


* Heinrici doubts this, and would prefer to identify tha 
ἄρχοντες here with those of Ac 1327. | 

+ Identified with of κοσμοκράτορες in Test. Salam.; see Ever- 
ling, p. 70. 
t Der Zweite Brief des Petrus, etc. p. 270, 
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did). The angels of God had their residence in 
the higher regions of the heavens ; and even Satan 
and his retinue dwelt, not beneath the earth 
(their final destination after the last judgment), 
but in the lower atmospherie realm. Thus in 
Eph 2? Satan is called ὁ ἄρχων τῆς ἐξουσίας τοῦ 
ἀέρος. Cf. Eph 6 ‘the wicked host of spirits ἐν 
τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις." An interesting parallel may be 
found in the Zestaments of the XII Pair., Levi 3, 
where it is stated that ‘he who fears God and loves 
his neighbours cannot be smitten by the spirit of the 
air (τοῦ deplov πνεύματος), Beliar.’ Other interesting 
illustrations may be found in Everling’s treatise, 
p. 107ff. The most significant is from Ascension 
of Isaiah 1038 (ed, Charles, pp. 74, 132), in which 
we read that Jesus descends through all the seven 
heavens, assuming at each stage the form of the 
angels which inhabit that special region. At 
length He comes to the firmament where dwells 
the ‘ prince of this world’ (cf. 79 1138), 

Beliar,* the variant of the name Belial (see 
BELIAL), is apparently identified by St. Paul in 
2Co 6 with Satan; but about this question of 
identification we have the greatest divergence in 
the Jewish and early Christian tradition. The 
subject is discussed in Bousset’s learned mono- 
graph, Der Antichrist, part 11. ch. iv., Anhang i. 
(p. 99 ff.). Belial seems identical with the ‘Man 
of Sin’ in 2 Th 23 (see MAN OF SIN). 

St. Paul follows the Jewish tradition in identify- 
ing Satan with the serpent which tempted Eve. 
This clearly underlies Ro 16 ‘The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet,’ obviously 
based on Gn 3) (cf, 1 ΤΊ 914, Rev 129207). This view 
is again apparent in 2 Co 115: 3, where the apostle 
speaks of himself as though he were Christ’s own 
παρανύμφιος (xeayviw), to guard the chastity of the 
Church from the devil’s wiles of seduction (on the 
image, cf. Jn 3”), whereby Satan even transforms 
himself into an angel of light (v.14). 

(c) The Book of Revelation obviously stands 
apart from the rest of the New Testament by 
reason of its strongly-marked Apocalyptic char- 
acter. Into the recent controversies respecting 
its original form, suggested by the ingenious 
theory of Vischer (supported by Harnack’s autho- 
rity), this is not the place to enter. In the Book 
of Revelation we enter a transcendental region 
where the world-drama is enacted before us in a 
series of scenes of conflict between superhuman 
personalities. It is a πόλεμος ἐν οὐρανῷ between 
God with His angels of light, and Satan or the 
dragon, the ‘old serpent,’ the deceiver of the 
whole world (12%), with his hosts of darkness. 
Chapter 12 has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion since Gunkel wrote his stimulating treatise, 
Schopfung u. Chaos (pp. 171-398). At the founda- 
tion of the story he sees Babylonian legend thinly 
veiled. The dragon is Tiimat, the woman is 
Damkina, the mother of Marduk (here expressed 
by Christ). This primitive Babylonian myth was 
worked up into Jewish apocalyptic, Chaos or the 
Dragon (Tiimat) being interpreted as Rome, and 
the entire legend transferred to the end of the 
world. But sucha theory raises certain difficulties, 
though some appear to be solved. Bousset (Aniéi- 
christ, Anhang, p. 169) is by no means disposed to 
agree to the dictum that no essential trait in the 
narrative is of Christian origin. After the last 
great overthrow of the Beast and the kings of the 
earth (Rev 19), Satan is imprisoned in the bottom- 
less pit a thousand years (207). After this he is 
loosed and deceives the nations, but at length is 


*In Ase, 718. 42 he appears as Beliar, and in 79 as Sammael. 
Ges. Thes. i. 210 notes the rendering of Belial (Beliar) by dominus 
aéris in Syriac lexicographers. Sense as well as sound (ἀήρ 
corresponds to the ending) contributed to this translation, 
which accords with tradition respecting Beliar’s realm. 
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finally cast into the lake of fire and brimstone 
where the beast and false prophet are (2010, οἵ, 
Enoch 545: §, 2 P 2), 

(α) In St. John’s Gospel and Epistles such legend- 
ary features disappear. We move in a serener, 
clearer atmosphere of sharply-marked antitheses. 
Satan and Christ are mutually opposed. Satan 
cannot touch him who is born of God and sinneth 
not (1 Jn 5:8. The devil is the ruler of this 
world, and has nothing in Christ (Jn 14 164, cf. 
1231), Sin enslaves through the power of the 
devil (8*4) ; and this bondage is established, as St. 
John and St. Paul alike taught, through the flesh, 
which is the organic point of human attachment 
to the κόσμος. Satan sinned from the beginning 
(1 Jn 3%), and was the cause of death in 84), 
Falsehood is his special realm (8). Jesus stands 
outside the world that is ruled by him (8% 171+ 16), 
and gradually wins individuals from him into the 
kingdom of God. First, Christ’s own disciples are 
rescued from Satan’s worldly dominion (1515 1713. 14), 
One only has abandoned himself to the devil to 
his own ruin (6). The world is at present in 
hostility to Jesus and His disciples (141% 1% 22 
1538-19 168 179, 1 Jn 25)" ete.), but we are assured 
of Christ’s final conquest of the world (Jn 16*, ef. 
172.28), For the Son of God was manifested for 
the express purpose of destroying the works of the 
devil (1 Jn 38), This is in harmony with Christ’s 
own teaching respecting Satan’s overthrow re- 
ported in Lk 104% InJn 16" the judgment and 
condemnation of the devil are regarded, according 
to the tense usage which frequently occurs in the 


| NT, as already finally accomplished (κέκριται, οἵ, 


1231), See the eloquent remarks on this passage 
in the Pulpit Commentary by the late Dr. H. R. 
Reynolds, 

v. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS.—From the preceding 
exposition of the biblical conceptions respecting 
Satan we clearly see that early Christianity shared 
in the prevailing Jewish belief in demonsand Satan. 
The attempt has been made by Beyschlag to deny 
the inference to which the Synoptic narratives 
lead us, that Jesus accepted the belief in a per- 
sonal Satan. And with the elimination of a per- 
sonal Satan le would also erase a belief in demons 
and angels from the inner consciousness of Christ. 
‘It is certain that Jesus did not recognize as per- 
sonal devils the demons in whom the popular 
Jewish belief saw personal angels of Satan.’ ‘The 
form of the representation is undoubtedly personi- 
fying, but all the passages are poetic in style.’ If 
language is to be manipulated in this fashion, it 
is difficult to see why Christ’s belicf in a personal 
God may not be eliminated also, or why such a 
process of evaporation might not be successfully 
applied to all contemporary literature. Jesus 
used parabolic language, and His discourses are 
steeped in similitudes; but when He used a symbol, 
it was understood to be such, or, if not at once so 
understood, its actual meaning was nearly always 
disclosed (Jn 85:8 410-26. 32-34 6.514, 68. 1711. but in 2” 
the enigma was solved by the close of His earthly 
career). But to suppose that Jesus persistently 
and consistently used the ordinary language of 
angelology and demonology, and even acted in 
accordance with it, and yet all the time held in 
secret opinions totally at variance with those 
of all His fellow-countrymen, and never revealed 
them by a single hint,—surely this is to invalidate 
Christ’s claims to candour. Yet there is not a 
particle of evidence adduced by Leyschlag to sup- 
port his monstrous contention that Jesus did not 
mean by the words Satan, demon, and angel, what 
His contemporaries meant and understood Him to 
mean. See Beyschlag, NZ Theol. vol. i. pp. 93- 
95. 

Our argument by no means implies that Jesus 
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shared in all the current conceptions respecting 
demons. The problem, as we have already indi- 
cated, is acomplex one. We have to give due place 
to two considerations : (1) that Christ’s sayings and 
deeds are necessarily coloured by the representative 
human media through which they are conveyed to 
us; (2) that the demonology of Christ’s belief is 
scarcely visible in the Fourth Gospel, though His 
belief in a personal Satan is clearly apparent. 
There can, however, be no scientific Christology 
which does not recognize that Christ’s humanity 
was so genuine and complete that He shared in 
the cosmic presuppositions of His time. His Deity 
spoketo usthrough atrue humanity. It was veiled 
and limited during His earthly ministry by those 
very conditions which He, in His κένωσις, voluntarily 
assumed when ‘ He took the form of a slave, and 
being found in the likeness of man, emptied Him- 
self? (Ph 2’). Now, demonology was a necessary 

art of the intellectual apparatus of that period. 

t was the latest phase of that animistic inter- 
pretation of the universe which was destined still 
to survive for centuries until the gradual growth 
of our inductive methods has substituted for de- 
monology (as formerly understood) a rationally co- 
ordinated nexus of physical causality andlaw. But 
the ultimate and τἀπὶ παῖ αἱ truth of angelology 
and demonology has not been and never can be 
destroyed by the march of modern science. Behind 
and beyond the physical nexus of interrelations 
there must lie personality and, moreover, per- 
sonalities. However complex the material con- 
ditions, at both ends—nay, even along the entire 
path—of the intricate windings of the phenomenal 
chain there must ever live personal power. Our 
whole life rests upon the presupposition of our 
own individual initiatives of volition operating 
upon one another in the phenomenal world an 
modifying its successions and coexistences. That 
a supreme transcendent and personal (and, to the 
Christian consciousness, righteous) reason and will 
is ever present and potent in the entire realm, is 
a necessary postulate of any intelligible universe. 
The assumption that other superhuman as well as 
subordinate agencies are at work, and that some 
among these are embodiments of evil influence, adds 
no fundamental difficulty to those which already 
exist. No moral world is conceivable except as in- 
volving interrelations between personalities. Now, 
it is matter of historic notoriety that some person- 
alities have lived in this world that might be 
called incarnations of evil influence. The supposi- 
tion that other and superhuman personalities may 
also be foct of evil moral energy, and operate like 
ganglionic centres in a nervous system, presents 
no fundamental difficulty in addition to the difh- 
culties already involved in the problem of evil. 
That Satan exists as a personal centre of evil 
influence, physical as well as moral (for the two 
are closely associated), is the undoubted teaching 
of the Bible. He is not represented to us as the 
absolute origin of evil or the only source of it, but 
as its most potent superhuman representative. 
See Dorner, Christliche Glaubenslehre, § 86, 3, vol. 
il, Ὁ. 213 ff. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the reff. in the article, see art. 
‘Teufel’ in PRE2 and ‘Satan’ in Smith’s DB; also Dorner, 
Christliche Glaubenslehre, Bd. ii. pp. 188-217, and the list of 
literature on Ὁ. 189; Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, pp. 
186-203 ; Kaftan, Dogmatik, pp. 348 ff, (much to be commended), 
478. On Keclesiastical teaching (which does not come within 
the scope of a Bible Dict.) see esp. Harnack, Dogmengesch. 
(Index, δ. ‘Teufel’ and ‘ Damonen’); Iren. adv. Hur. v. 1.1; 
Origen, ὁ. Celsum, vii. 17; Nitzsch, Lehrb. der Evang. Dogm. 
p. 898 ff.; Dorner, 2b. ii. p. 197 ff. Respecting the Mohammedan 
doctrine (based on Jewish), see Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v. 
‘Devil (where Mitshkat i. 3is cited). Cf. also art. ‘ Genii,’ and 
on this subject (Jinn) E. W. Lane’s elaborate note 21 to his 
Introduction to his translation of the ‘Thousand and One 


(Arabian) Nights.’ The Devil was called Iblis (διάβολος) and | 
identified with Satan (as in NT). There were also Shaitans | 


(plur.), be as in Jewish belief.—In Kordn see 2163f. 331 (on 
Satan ‘driven forth by stoning,’ cf. Palmer’s note) 442. 78 5928, 
728 1242 14268. 1945, Satan is constantly called man’s ‘ open foe.’ 
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SATHRABUZANES (Σαθραβουζάνης), 1 Es 67-7 
(LXX 96) 71=Shethar-Bozenai (ef, Ezr 53 § 68: 1%), 


SATRAP.—See LIEUTENANT. 


SATYR.— The Heb. original vyw sdtr, plur. 
D yyy s€irim, is usually tr? ‘ he goat,’ its primitive 
meaning. In two passages (Is 137 8414) it is tr4 in 
AV and RV ‘satyr,’ RVm ‘he goat,’ LXX in both 
δαιμόνια Ξ-- " demons.’ In other two passages (Lv 177, 
2 Ch 11) AV renders it ‘devils,’ RV ‘he goats,’ 
RVm ‘satyrs,’ LXX psdrata=‘ foolish things.’ Prob- 
ably in all these passages the intention 15 to refer 
to some demon of popular superstition believed to 
have a goat-like form (οἷ. art. Demon). The Greek 
mythology describes the satyr as a creature the 
upper part of whose body is that of a gross, sensu- 
ous man, the lower that of a goat. He is the 
ravisher of the wood-nymphs, the drunken com- 
panion of Bacchus in his revels (Hesiod, fr. 91), 
The Roman jfaun is similar, and is represented 
with horns and pointed ears (ef. Verg. Eel. v. 18; 
Hor. Lp. τι. 11. 125, Ars Poet. 233). Disgustingly 
realistic statues and paintings of these creatures 
are to be seen in the Museum at Naples (cf. W. R. 
Smith, #S1 113f.; Bochart, Hiteroz. ii. 844, 111. 
825). G. E. Post. 


SAUL (‘ix?, ZaovA).—4. The first king of Israel. 
The son of Kish, he belonged to the small but 
warlike tribe of Benjamin, within which tribe his 
family had its seat at Gibeah.* During his early 
years the Philistines had overrun the Southern 
tribes of Israel, had captured the ark, had de- 
stroyed Shiloh, and were so thoroughly masters 
of Judea that they maintained an outpost in 
Benjamin (18 13%). Yet, though the tribes were 
humbled and separated, they had not entirely lost 
the sense of belonging to one race or of having a 
common destiny ; and the oppression of the Philis- 
tines served to make clear to them that, in order 
to assert these things, a single leader was an indis- 

ensable necessity. To have discovered the un- 
cnown Saul, to have recognized his fitness for this 
task, and to have nerved him for attempting it, is 
the large service of Samuel, whom every account 
agrees in connecting with the rise of the new 


g. 

According to one account, the future chief was 
sent by his father to seek for some strayed asses. 
Baffled in the search, he turned aside to ask 
Samuel, an inconspicuots seer in the land of 
Zuph, for information about their fate. Samuel 
satisfied this anxiety, but roused in the questioner 
the conviction of a greater destiny. Commanding 
him in J’’s name to deliver Israel, he confirmed the 
message by certain signs, the occurrence of which 
would serve to remove any hesitation in attempt- 
ing so grave a task, and bade Saul then wait at 
home until his opportunity arrived (1S 9. 10'-® 146 
The opportunity was not long delayed. Nahash, 
a chief of Ammon, besieged Jabesh-gilead, and, 
when the inhabitants offered to surrender, would 
grant no milder terms than that their right eyes 
should be put out. So convinced was he of the 
helpless condition in which Israel lay, that he 
even allowed them to send messengers asking hee 
from the tribes west of Jordan, for thus woul 
his glory be increased by the disgrace inflicted on 
all Israel. The news reached Saul as he was 
driving his cattle home from the plough. He saw 

* Unless Gibeon is confused with Gibeah in 1 Ch 82f the clan 


had once dwelt in Gibeon. Zela is also mentioned (28 2114) as 
the burial-place of Kish, and as the final burial-place of his son. 
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in his own wrath at the insult the indignation of 
Israel, and in the incident the very means needed 
to stir the pride of his people to a strong effort. 
Slaying the oxen, he sent a species of fiery cross 
through the South, and, with the hastily-levied 
force which obeyed tlie summons, defeated Nahash. 
The grateful people at Samucl’s bidding brought 
their newly-found leader to the sacred place at 
Gilgal, and solemnly crowned him as their king 
before J” (1S 11, omit vv. }2 13. Me), 

The other account represents Samuel as the 
acknowledged head over Israel, who ruled in 
Ramah as judge. When the Israelites, dissatisfied 
with their condition and with the conduct of the 
judge’s sons, desired a king, he at first refused their 
request, as rejecting God’s immediate government 
in the nation, but at J”’s command consented (1 S 8). 
A popular assembly was held at Mizpah, where 
Saul was elected prince by the sacred lot (10!*4), 
A few opposed the election, and Saul withdrew 
with his supporters to Gibeah. The Nahash in- 
cident offered the new king the occasion which justi- 
fied his election, and silenced all opposing voices, 
After it the people, convened at Gilgal, renewed 
the consecration, while Samuel solemnly resigned 
his office (11*% 12), This account regarded the 
kingship not only asa novelty, but as a backward 
step from the older theocracy, an accommodation 
to the weakness of the people. 

It was impossible for the Philistines to view with 
indifference Saul’s election (however it had been 
brought about), and not to dread the quickened 
national life which the victory over Nahash was sure 
to produce among their subject people. Realizing 
this, and preparing for the inevitable shock, Saul 
retained about him a small army. He chose 
3000 men, placed one-third of them under his son 
Jonathan at the home of the clan, but kept the 
other two-thirds under his own orders near Bethel. 
Probably he intended to rouse the strong tribe of 
Ephraim to his support. The impatient courage 
“i Jonathan precipitated the struggle. He struck 
down the garrison or representative (3°33) which 
the Philistines had in Benjamin.* The Philistines 
replied by gathering an army, which they marched 
up the valley of Aijalon in the direction of Mich- 
mash. ‘They thus drove themselves like a wedge 
between the Northern and Southern tribes. Lest 
they should cut him off from Benjamin, Saul was 
forced to fall back, especially since the majority of 
his troops fled, some into hiding, others across 
Jordan. The king with the 600 men who still 
clung to him retired on Gilgal,t in which position 
he secured a safe base on the transjordanic tribes. 
He left at the head of the wady and opposite the 
Philistine position a small outpost under Jonathan, 
who τοι watch the movements of the enemy and 
warn the main body (13'”). 

For a time there was hesitation. Probably the 
Phil, wished to draw the Isr. army from its strong 
position and from its supports. but the invaders 
were too proudly confident of their strength. 
Forming a camp above Michmash, they divided 
almost their whole force into detachments and 
sent these northward to forage and to check an 
rising which Ephraim might attempt (13161% 28), 
Jonathan saw his opportunity and seized it. With- 
out delaying to request support from his father, 
he struck full at the weakened centre, overwhelmed 
the outpost at Michmash which had been set to 
watch him, and penetrated to the camp. Thence 
it would be an easy task to crush the divided 


* The exact sense of 1°¥3 (1S 18%) cannot be considered 
certain, but in this connexion it is enough to know that it 
represented in some way the Phil. suzerainty. 

+ See, however, Wellh. Comp. 247f.; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 
191 ff., and W. R. Smith, ΟΤΟ ΟΣ 134 n., acc. to whom Gilgal is 
an uphistorical interpolation. 


detachments in detail. So sudden was the defeat 
that Saul on hearing the news had no time even 
to consult the oracle. He followed instantly his 
son’s assault. The Isr. auxiliaries among the 
enemy deserted. The scattered Philistines were 
only preserved from utter ruin by the exhaustion 
of their victors; they streamed back by the same 
pass by which they had entered, and the South 
country was for a period free (14:46). 

Here it would appear that the independent record 
of Saul’s reign ceased. Here accordingly (1493) 
have been inserted a brief list of his household, and 
a statement that the struggle between the young 
kingdom and the Philistines continued during 
his entire lifetime. Most of the remaining in- 
formation about the reign is derived from accounts 
which relate it as introductory to the appearance 
of David on the stage of Isr. history; and it is 
only just to the first king’s memory to remember 
that the rest of his life is narrated from the point 
of view of an introduction to the life of his greater 
rival. But the king showed his prowess, and 
turned the new vigour of his realm against other 
foes than the Philistines. Men long remembered 
his victory over the Amalekites, partly because 
the motive of the war had been such a racial and 
religious antipathy, as the quickened self-con- 
sciousness of the young nation was keener to feel 


(18 15). And something of the same feeling must 
have prompted the king to crush the Gibeonites, 


that foreign tribe which had been received into 
the Isr. nation (cf. 2S 21"), 

About this period, however, Saul lost the support 
of Samuel, who had done so much to set him on 
the throne. The accounts differ as to the reason 
which produced the quarrel. One referred it to 
the victorious campaign against the Amalekites. 
These borderecrs had long troubled the South 
country of Judah, ravaging it with sudden forays, 
since the desert offered refuge in defeat or secure 
retreat with booty. Samuel commanded the king 
to proclaim a religious war and root them out; 
snk Saul obeying delivered a blow from which 
the people never again recovered. He spared, 
however, the best of the spoil, and especially 
Agag, the captured king. For this disregard 
of the exact terms of his command Samuel de- 
nounced the fall of Saul’s louse in the very hour 
of his triumph (18 15), The other account dated 
the strife from the time when Saul had retreated 
on Gilgal, and was anxiously expecting, with a 
handful of wavering men, the assault of the Philis- 
tines. Samuel had bade him wait there during 
seven days, with the promise to come down then 
and offer sacrifice on his behalf. As the prophet’s 
arrival was delayed beyond the set period, and the 
people were threatening to desert him, the king 
ventured to sacrifice independently. For this he 
brought upon himself the prophecy of the fall of 
his dynasty * (13%), 

Certainly, Saul through this quarrel was de- 
prived of a restraining and a strengthening influ- 
ence. The victory, too, at Michmash could not 
be final, it was only introductory. The Philistines, 
with their organized force and their strong cities, 
could better bear such a defeat than the Israelites 
such a victory. What was required from the 
young realm was no longer a vigorous rising 
followed by a momentary effort, but the patient 
organization of a steady defence. And this, because 


* It must always be remembered that there was a theological 
question debated in these matters. Saul, the heaven-appointed 
king, failed in his mission and fell on Gilboa. There must 
therefore have been something in his life which brought upon 
him the displeasure of J”, who would otherwise have given him 
victory. Thus the Chronicler (1 Ch 1018) gives as an additional 
cause for the king’s rejection the fact that he had consulted an 
evil spirit at Endor; and Josephus (πὲ. vi. xiv. 9) adds also ag 
a cause that he had destroyed ‘ Ahimelech the high priest and 
the city of the high priests.’ 
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it was so novel in Isr. history, must have severely 
tried the temper of tribes not yet fully weaned 
from their desert instincts. Intertribal jealousies, 
further, which played so large a part in that 
early period (cf. Jg 976% 818 12!°6 ete.), and which 
troubled the kingdom even after David’s reign 
had consolidated it (e.g. 1 K 1216), could not fail 
to spring up, especially since the chief belonged 
to one of the smaller tribes. All these things 
are enough to account in a sensitive man for the 
deep melancholy which clouded the king’s powers 
at the very time when those were most needed 
(1 Καὶ 164). 

David’s fame as a skilful harp player led to his 
being brought to the little court, where his music 
soothed the king’s vexed mood. The charm, 
which made all men whom he met love the future 
king, laid hold on Saul, and he attached the young 
man permanently to lis person as his armour- bearer 
(16'***), By this time the war against Philistia 
had changed its character. On their side the 
Philistines, taught by the disaster at Michmash 
not to despise their foes, and probably considering 
the subjugation of the barren hill-country scarcely 
worth the trouble it cost, were content to keep 
open their trade-route along the coast. On his 
side Saul recognized the folly of attempting to 
besiege the five strongly fortified cities in the 
valley. In the new border warfare which sprang 
up David soon proved himself an adept, and rose 
to a trusted position in the army. Recognizing 
his prowess, Saul gave the young captain his 
daughter Michal in marriage, and asked as bride 
gift the present of 100 Phil. foreskins—a sift 
significant at once of the low culture of the period 
and the character of the war (187%). But the new 
son-in-law proved dangerously strong. His deeds 
in the field and the personal magnetism which 
never forsook him, won him the love of Jonathan 
and the more perilous applause of the multitude. 
To the darkened mind of the king it seemed by no 
means impossible that ambition might prove too 
strong for gratitude and kinship. By guile and 
by open force he sought to get David into his 
hands. Each effort failed: even his daughter 
deserted him and tricked his messengers, while 
her husband escaped (ch. 19). After that open 
rupture David continued to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the court, while efforts were made, 
especially by the leal-hearted Jonathan, to heal 
the breach between Saul and the stoutest of his 
servants. But this only served to draw upon the 
prince the suspicion that he had entered into a 
conspiracy with the son of Jesse to dethrone the 
king,*—a suspicion which Jonathan was too proud 
in his integrity even todeny. The proud silence, 
however, would not appeal to so darkened a mind 
as Saul’s had become. Such a position could not 
endure. At last David fled to Nob, northward 
from Jerus., and thence made his way through 
the country of the Philistincs into the familiar 
South, where his own clan were sure to shelter 
him (ch. 21). 

Saul, ‘sitting under the tamarisk-tree at Gibeah,’ 
reproached his own men as traitors because they 
had not betrayed the plotter, and as fools because 
they failed to recognize how the first result of 
setting up this J udahite would be the loss of 
power and prestige to Benjamin. He forthwith 
took a fearful vengeance on the priests who had 
harboured the fugitive, by massacring almost the 
entire household of Ahimelech at Nob, and then 
pursued the refugee in his retreat (22%*). 

How far this quarrel was the result of baseless 
suspicion in the diseased mind of the king, and 
how far it may have been justified by facts, must 
always remain uncertain. The fulness of the 

* This is undoubtedly the meaning and the sting of 1 S 2080f, 
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details which we possess, both over this period 
and over that in which David was hunted through 
the Negeb, proves that the hairbreadth escapes of 
the great king before he came to the throne were 
a favourite subject with the early historians. But 
all the accounts were written from a standpoint 
which regarded David as the divinely appointed 
king over all Israel. And it is not an impossibility 
that the active, patriotic mind of the young soldier 
may have seen the need, if his country were to be 
delivered, of some stronger hand upon the reins of 
government at that period. It 1s also possible 
that he may have been betrayed into words or acts 
which wrought with extra power on the morbid 
mind of Saul. 

The first intention of the fugitive seems to have 
been to settle in a tract still occupied by the 
Canaanites which lay between Judah and Philistia. 
It enjoyed the double advantage of lying near the 
settlements of his own kindred, and of offering the 
desert for a last retreat. ‘There he might hope to 
set up an independent principality without going 
over to the hereditary enemy; and the inter- 
mittent war along the western frontier might draw 
the king’s attention away from his eseaped captain. 
Once, therefore, he attempted to settle in a town 
at Keilah (2818), But the district was devoted to 
the king, and Saul drove him headlong from this — 
refuge. He then betook himself to the pasture 
country S.E. of Judah and adjoining the Dead 
Sea. But here also, though he allied himself 
with the strong clan of the Calebites by his 
marriage with Abigail, he was unable to maintain 
himself. Saul’s government was powerful enough 
to expel him even from this corner of the realm (chs. 
24-26), and ‘he was finally driven to find refuge 
under the protection of Achish in Gath (277). The 
Philistine princes, recognizing his worth, and especi- 
ally his aptitude for the border warfare in which 
he had annoyed themselves, settled the fugitive in 
Ziklag (v.*), where he might cover their unguarded 
flank, and keep the ‘ way of the sea,’ the trade-route 
for Egypt, against the unruly tribes of the desert. 

It is a strong proof of the extent to which the 
kingdom had been consolidated even during these 
years of war, that Saul was able to drive out of this 
remote part of his government one who combined 
with his popularity as captain family ties in that 
very region. The young realm must also have 
included much on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
for the last stand of Saul’s house under Ishbosheth 
was made at Mahanaim (28 2%), It now began to 
creep along the backbone of the hill-country and 
to aim at overpassing the valley of Jezreel into the 
Northern tribes. Had this succeeded, it would not 
only have gained a great accession of strength 
in linking the Northern tribes more closely with 
the Southern, it would also have cut the ie of 
communication by which the trade of the Euphrates 
found its way over Damascus and Philistia to 
Egypt. This would have meant draining one 
chief artery of the life-blood in that trading com- 
munity. (Only on this view of the problem can we 
understand why the final grapple between the two 
powers was not fought in the South near the head- 
quarters of them both, but in the comparatively 
far-off North.) 

Threatened in their most vulnerable point, the 
Philistines roused themselves to action, and 
marched by Sharon and Megiddo into Esdraelon to 
clear the threatened route. Saul followed them 
along the hills, and crossing by En-gannim posted 
his army on Mt. Gilboa at the opposite side of the 
valley from Shunem where his adversaries lay.” 


* No reference has been made to the other positions occupied 
by Saul and the Philistines, because, so long as the position 
of Aphek depends on nothing better than conjecture, all the 
rest must remain uncertain also. For a careful discussion of 
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In this position he commanded both Jordan and 
Esdraelon. This was no longer a guerilla contest, 
but a grapple of sheer podily strength between 
the two kingdoms, Saul realized it, suspected also 
that the Philistines were too strong for him. His 
visit to the witch at Endor (ch. 28) both betrayed 
and increased the agitation with which he faced 
the battle. Men said he went into the fight 
knowing what was before him; that the evening 
before, Samuel, who had first anointed him to lead 
the armies of Israel, summoned him to a tryst at 
the grave. Soit fell out. The ground on which 
the fight befell was not such as could protect the 
Isr. infantry from the dreaded chariots of the 
enemy. The Philistines crossed the valley and 
mounted the hill slopes. Saul saw his aa 
routed, his sons slain, and retained only strength 
enough to command his own death. The Philis- 
tines next day found their great enemy dead, 
consecrated his armour in the temple of the Ash- 
taroth, and hung his decapitated body in the 
public square of Bethshan. But gratitude was as 
strong as hate, for men of Jabesh-gilead crossed 
the Jordan in the night, took down the body of 
the prince to whom they owed so much, and buried 
it on the site of his first victory (ch. 31). 

Saul had been called to the task of freeing Israel 
from the Philistines, for without that freedom no 
advance was possible for the nation. And what 
had prompted him to seat himself on the throne 
had been no personal ambition, but a recognition 
of this fact, a very call of J”. Because they could 
not fail to recognize this and the excellence of the 
deed, his people could not fail to reverence his 
memory, and even he who had fared worst at the 
king’s hands sang his imperishable lament over 
him (28 1%), Yet Saul had failed in his attempt, 
and died on Mount Gilboa. How that could be 
possible was the problem which long puzzled men 
in Israel. May it not be that they did not look 
widely enough? For Saul had done his work, 
despite his failure. No one ever questioned but 
that the kingdom must continue; he had proved 
its value too well for that. The only question 
which still remained was as to the man who should 


succeed and complete the imperfect task. That 
some one must, was a foregone conclusion. The 


first king, though outward circumstances had 
proved too strong for him, and though he had been 
unable to resolve the many difficulties which the 
new condition of affairs raised within Israel itself, 
had done enough to make the way clear for his 
successor: Saul died on Gilboa, but he made David 
possible. 

Saul was married to Ahinoam, the daughter of 
Ahimaaz (1 5. 14°°). Most of his sons died at his 
side (317); but one at least, Ishbaal or Ishbosheth 
(which see), escaped from Gilboa to meet a sadder 
fate (ὦ αὶ 45), A son of Jonathan, Mephibosheth 
(which see), appears in the history of David (28 914: 
194), and from him the Chronicler (1 Ch 9%) 
derives a long line of descendants. It was one of 
Dean Stanley’s suggestions which requires nothing 
except proof, that as Zimri i in that list, 
the rebellion of 1 K 16?|may have been the last 
effort of the fallen house to recover its position. 
Saul also left issue by a subordinate wife (2S 215), 
for whose fate see RizPpau. 

It is difficult to accept the computation of Ae 1321, which 
makes the length of this first reign in Israel 40 years. For, 
within two years of his father’s accession, Jonathan was able 
to lead troops into battle (1 5 131%), a fact which argues for 
Saul an age of 40 years at his ‘coronation,’ and it is almost 
linpossible to believe that it was aman of 80 years of are who 


fought at Mount Gilboa. Josephus (Ant. x. viii. 4, VI. xiv. 9) 
gives the length of the reign as 20 years. While this may be 


the question and a good statement of its difficulty, see Smith, 
OGHE 400 ff., 675, and cf. ApueK, No.3. It is just possible that 
Bethshan was the objective of both forces, and that the Philistines 
sought to relieve, the Israelites to cover, the siege of the town. 


merely a guess, it does not present the above difficulties, and 
πάτον with the fact that Ishbaal was 40 years old at his father’s 
eath. 


See, further, BENJAMIN, DAVID, and the Litera. 
ture at end of the latter article. 
2. Saul of Tarsus. See PAUL. 
A. C. WELCH. 
SAVARAN.—1 Mac 6" AV. See AVARAN. 


SAVE, SAYING.— Both ‘save’ and ‘saving’ 
(from Fr. sauf, its force being scen in sauf mon 
drow, ‘my right being reserved,’ see Skeat, Etymol. 
Dict. s.v.), in the sense of except, frequently occur 
in AV. Thus Ps 18% ‘For who is God save the 
Lord ?’; Lk 1819 ‘None is good, save one, that is 
God’; Dt 15* ‘Save when there shall be no poor 
among you’; Ac 20% ‘Save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city’; Neh 4% ‘None of us 
put off our clothes, saving that every one put them 
off for washing’; Ec 5" ‘What good is there to 
the owners thereof, saving (Ox 13) the [beholding] of 
them with their eyes?’ 


The phrase ‘to save one alive’ (Gn 1212 5020, Ex 117. 18. 22 etc.) 
is used synonymously with ‘to keep one alive’ (Gn 619.20 73, 
Jos 1410 ete.), or ‘to preserve one alive’ (Dt 624), the Heb. being 
a causative form of mn ‘to be alive.’ Cf. Mt 2814 Tind., ‘If this 
come to the rulers eares, we wyll pease him, and save you 
harmeles.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SAVIAS (B om., A Zaovlas), 1 Es 8°’=Uzzi, an 
ancestor of Ezra; ef. Ezr 74. 


SAVIOUR.—See SALVATION. 


SAYOUR, SAYOURY.—Savour comes from Lat. 
sapor taste (from sapere to taste) through the Old 
Fr, savour (mod, saveur). It was used first of all, 
in accordance with its derivation, for the taste or 
relish of a thing; then it passed to the expression 
of the kindred sense of smell; and from this it was 
easily used in the fig. sense of name or reputation. 
All these uses are found in AV. 

(1) Zaste: Mt 515 || Lk 1453 ‘If the salt have 
lost his savour (μωρανθῇ), wherewith shall it be 
salted?’ (ἁλισθήσεται ; in Lk ἀρτυθήσεται, EV ‘he 
seasoned’), The tr. in both places is from the 
Geneva version of 1557. The meaning is probably 
more than mere taste, rather ‘ virtue,’ its power to 
make food ‘savoury’ (see the quotation from 
Udall’s Zrasmus at the end of this art.). 

(2) SmeiZ: J] 259. ‘His stink shall come up, and 
his ill savour shall come up’ (inigs, Cov. ‘ his fylthy 
corrupcion,’ Gen. ‘his corruption’); elsewhere in 
OT always ‘sweet savour’ (Heb. 9, except Ezr 6° 
‘sacrifices of sweet savours,’ Aram. j‘tin3). In the 
Apocry pha evwéfais rendered a ‘ good savour’ in 1 Es 
112. a ‘sweet savour’ in Sir 35° 38"; other examples 
of the word are 2 Es 2" ‘for an ointment of sweet 
savour’ (in odorem unguentz), Sir 39 ‘give ye a 
sweet savour’ (εὐωδιάσατε ὀσμήν), 50! ‘a sweet- 
smelling savour’ (ὀσμὴν εὐωδίας) In NT εὐωδία is 
tr. ‘sweet savour’ in 2 Co 2%, and ὀσμὴ εὐωδίας is 
tr. ‘a sweet-smelling savour’ in Eph 5? (but in Ph 
418 ‘gn odour of a sweet smell’); elsewhere we 
find ὀσμή alone, 2 Co 24 ‘the savour of his know- 
ledge,’ z.e. the sweet smell of the knowledge of 
God (ὀσμὴν τῆς γνώσεως αὐτοῦ) ; and 9216 ‘To one we 
are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life’ (οἷς μὲν, ὀσμὴ 
θανάτου els Odvarov’ οἷς δὲ, ὀσμὴ ζωῆς els wv; edd. 
insert ἐκ before θανάτου and before ζωῆς, whence RV 
‘from death ... from life’), Cf. Mandeville, 
Travels (in ‘Macmillan’s Lib. of. Eng. Classics,’ 
p. 113), ‘And at the foot of that mount is a fair 


| well and a great, that hath odour and savour of 


all spices’; Jn 12° Wye. ‘the hous was fulfillid 
of the savour of the oynemente’; Jer 48" Cov. 


| ‘hir taist remayneth, and hir savoure is not yet 
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changed’; and the Note to Lv 15 in Matthew’s 
Bible, ‘This swete odoure is: the sacryfyce of 
fayth and of pure affeccyon, in whych God is as 
delited, as a man is délited in the good savoure 
of meates, a8 it is said of Noe, Gen. viii. d.’ 

(3) Figuratively, reputation, Ex 5% ‘Ye have 
made our savour to be abhorred (A Vm ‘to stink’) 
in the eyes of Pharaoh,’ Cf. also Gn. 34°, 18 13}, 
28 109, and the Eng. ‘to be in (or to bring into) 
bad odour.’ 

The verb ‘to savour’ is (1) to taste or smell of, 
as Pref. to AV, ‘Thus to minse the matter, we 
thought to savour more of curiosity than wisdome.’ 
(2) To seek out by taste or smell, as Cranmer, 
Works, i. 181, ‘ By this you may soon savour what 
judgment this man is of.” So in AV Mt 16% |] Mk 
8°83 ‘thou savourest not the things that be of God’ 
(οὐ φρονεῖς), Vulg. non sapis, whence Wyc. ‘thou 
saverist not,’ and all following versions till RV, 
‘thou mindest not.’ Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, p. 
25, ‘And that which made him yet the more 
ignoble . . . was, that he never could savour good, 
but evil.’ 

The adj. ‘ savoury’ occurs in AV only in Gn 27* 
Ἴ. 9. 14. 11. δὶ Of the ‘savoury meat’ which Isaac loved 
(Heb. raysa always plu., from oy» to taste). The 
word is also found in Is 304 marg., and accepted 
into RV text, AV ‘clean,’ RVm ‘salted,’ in refer- 
ence to the provender of oxen and young asses 
(Heb. yn ba, Ouf. Heb. Lex. ‘ provender seasoned 
with salt or a salt herb, rendering it more tasty’). 
Cf. Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraph. i. 19 (on Mt 5), “Τὸ 
muste nedes bee a lively and a piththie thynge 
that can be sufficient to sawce and make savourie 
the life of all mankynde, being so werishe and 
unsavourye thorowe the desyres and fond opinions 
of vayne thynges.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SAW.—rnp 28 12%, 1 K 7°, 1 Ch 203 [but in this 
last the correct text is ΠῚ 29. ‘axes’], Wwe Is 10%; 
LXX πρίων. From 1 K 79 it is evident that saws 
were used for cutting stone. In Syria, at the 
present time, long smooth blades of iron are used 
to cut out columns. These have no handles: a 
heavy piece of wood is fitted to the back of the saw ; 
this is grasped by two men, who draw it backwards 
and forwards, sand and water being plentifully 
used. It seems probable, from the πέντ on the 
rocks, that the ancient Egyptians used bronze saws 
with emery for cutting granite (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Faoypt. ii. p. 254n.). The ancient Egyptian car- 
penters in cutting wood drew the saw towards them 
instead of pushing it from them. In India the 
same custom prevails, English saws are bought 
eagerly by the Hindu carpenters, but the English 
handles are removed, and other handles fixed at 
the narrow end of the blades. In the NT the verb 
used is πρίξζω, He 1151, W. CARSLAW. 


SCALL.—See MEDICINE, vol. 111, p. 329%. 5081] 
is the AV and RV translation of pn (Lv 13. 145} : 
Wye. has ‘wem,’ Tind. ‘burning,’ Cov. ‘skyrfe,’ 
Gen. ‘blacke spot,’ Dou. ‘spotte,’ Bish. “ fret.’ 
The Eng. word is of Scand. origin, and signified 
primarily baldness (Icel. skalli, a bald head), but 
in Middle Eng. (also spelt sealde) it is a scab or 
eruption, generally of the head. Cf. Chaucer, 
serwener, 3— 


‘ Under thy longe lockes thou maist have the scalle’5 
Spenser, /’Q 1. vill. 47— 
‘Her craftie head was altogether bald, 


And, as in hate of honourable eld, 
Was over growne with scurfe and filthy scald’; 


and Tindale, Lv 212° ‘Broken handed, or croke 
backed, or perleyed, or gogeleyed, or maunge, or 


SCEPTRE 


with the botches of Egipte and the emorodes, 
sealle, and maungynesse.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SCANDAL.—In Wis 14" ™1*s- the Gr. σκάνδαλα 
is translated ‘scandals’ (text ‘ stumbling-blocks’), 
See OFFENCE, vol. iii. p. 586%>° The Rhem. 
version uses ‘scandal’ as the tr. of σκάνδαλον (after 
Vulg. scandalum), in Mt 135 ‘The Sonne of man 
shal send his Angels, and they shal gather out 
of his kingdom al scandals, and them that worke 
iniq uitie ’"—1678 187, Ro 14/4; and the verb ‘ scandal- 
ize’ oceurs freq. as the tr. of σκανδαλίξω, as Mt 5% 
116 1512 188, Lk 72, Jn 161, J. HASTINGS. 


SCAPE-GOAT.—See AZAZEL. 


SCARLET.—This word is the equivalent in AV 
of—1. ‘39 shdni, or ‘x0 hashshdni (the latter in 
Gn 37", Ex 28° 357% 3.825 301.5. Jog 2-21, Ca, 4°), 
2. οὐ shanim (Is 118 [with art.], Pr 31%). 8, 
nybinnw shéni-télaath, and nybing-w shént-hattéla- 
‘ath (Liv 14% 5. 49-51. 62198), A, vw>nybin téla‘ath-shant, 
and στὴ» ¢télo'ath-hashshani (Ex 25-39 passim, 
Nu 48). 5, ybin ¢dla’ (La 45), Once (Jer 439) only 
is shénim tr? AV ‘erimson,’ RV ‘scarlet’ (see 
Crimson). In one passage (Is 118) AV and RV tr. 
shdnim ‘searlet’ (LXX φοινικοῦς), and ¢él@ ‘crimson’ 
(LXX κόκκινος). 6. κύόκκινος (Mt 277, He 9%, Rev 
173. 4 1822-16), As our Eng. versions do not rigidly 
preserve the distinction between crimson and scar- 
let, we cannot wonder that the ancients did not 
always do so. TYéla’ originally signifies the worm 
or insect, and shdni the colour. In point of fact, 
both colours are produced from the same insect. 
Sometimes one of the two words is omitted, and 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both are 
given. The article is inserted or omitted, without 
an obvious reason. ‘The creature alluded to, which 
produces the colour, is the cochineal, a hemipter- 
ous insect, Coceus ilicis, of which the male in the 
imago state is winged, and the female wingless. 
This insect attaches itself to the leaves and twigs 
of Quercus coccifera. An allied species, Coccus cacti, 
is raised on the leaf-like branches of Cactus Ficus 
Indica, Haw., and C. cochillinifera, Mill., particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Nablfis, The female 
is oval in form, convex at the upper, flat at the 
lower surface. She is about the size of half a 
cherry kernel, but dries up to that of a grain of 
wheat. The Arab. name of this bug is kirmiz, 
from which the word crimson is derived. Other 
colours besides scarlet and crimson, as purple and 
violet, are manufactured from the cochineal. See, 
further, art. COLOURS, s. ‘Scarlet.’ 

G. E. Post. 

SCEPTRE is AV and RV tr. of 1. wav sheébet: 
Gn 49” (‘The sceptre [LXX ἄρχων] shall not depart 
from Judah,’ ete.; on this passage see art. LAW- 
GIVER in vol. iii. p. 83, and SHILOH, below, p. 500f.), 
Nu 247 (‘there shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre [LXX ἄνθρωπος] shall rise out 
of Israel,’ where sceptre and star [ef., for the latter 
figure, Is 1412, Rev 2916] are symbolical for a mighty 
prince *), Ps 455() (‘a seeptre [LXX and NT ῥάβδος] 
of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom,’ quoted 
in He 18), Is 14° (jj nwa; ‘the LorpD hath broken the 
staff of the wicked, the sceptre [LXX {vyés, which 
is used also for ‘staff’ immediately before] of the 
rulers’), Ezk 19" (‘she[the vine symbolizing Israel] 
had strong rods for the scepcres of them that bare 
rule’; ef. v.14, where, after her destruction, ‘ there 
is in her no longer a strong rod to be a sceptre to 
rule’), Am 15: ὃ (“1 will cut off him that holdeth the 
sceptre’ [LXX here and in the two verses In 

“This appears decidedly preferable to the suggestion of Ball 


(in SBOT, on Gn 4910) that 3312 (‘star’) may here mean, like the 
, Sumerian Muumon, ‘a lance, or else a club, mace, or maul, with 


skaulde’; Dt 2847 ‘ And the Lorde will smyte the ' a spiked head.’ 
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Ezekiel has φυλή, taking shébet in the sense of 
‘tribe’]), Zec 10" (‘the sceptre [LXX σκῆπτρον 
of Egypt shall depart away’). 2 waw sharbit, 
used of the golden sceptre [LXX ἡ χρυσῆ ῥάβδος] 
of Ahasuerus, Est 41! 5? 84 [all], Shardit is 
simply an Aramaism for shébet (cf. the insertion 
of 7 in Darmesek for Dammesek in 1 Ch 18°, 
and see Siegfried, ZLehrd. ὦ. neuheb. Sprache, 
§ 18 ὁ). 

In dition to the above instances, RV in Nu 
2138 corrects AV ‘by direction of the lawgiver’ 
(LXX ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ αὐτῶν) to ‘with the sceptre.’ 
The Heb. is ppnpa || opiyvna ‘with their staves.’ 
Similarly RV reads in Ps 607=108°® ‘Judah is 


my sceptre’ (same Heb. word) for AV ‘Judah 15. 


es , = gz Ξ :Ξ aate af 
PH > ᾿ τον ἝΩ by 
»»" ἡ". tw S —_ ware Nees τοῦ, ἡ tisk 
. Ne ee 
eal ὡς ἘᾺΝ eee as «οἷ 


some portrayals of the Persian monarchs (see 
Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 203 ff., who deseribes the 
Persian sceptre as a rod about five feet long, 
ornamented with a ball or apple at its upper end, 
and tapering at its other extremity almost to a 
point), Probably both forms of ‘sceptre’ are in 
view in Gn 49” (where »av should prob, betaken as 
a royal emblem), the longer one being represented 
by the pane (prop. ‘commander’s staff’) of the second 
clause, and the shorter one by the »3v of the first 
clause.* The long sceptre is simply an ornamented 
staff, the short one is a development of the clad 
or mace (cf. art. Rop, and see figures in Ball, /.c. 
pp. 50, 199%, 217). It is this last-named weapon 
that is called shébet in 25 23%=1 Ch 1153 (ΑΥ and 


ΣΑΣ ad 
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ASSYRIAN KING WITH SCEPTRE (DOG-RIVER INSCRIPTIONS). 


my lawgiver’[LXX βασιλεύς], See LAWGIVER, J.c. 
It also substitutes ‘sceptre’ for ‘rod’ as tr. of 


shebet in Ps 125° (‘the sceptre [LXX ῥάβδος] of | 


wickedness shall not rest upon the lot of the 
righteous’). 

‘Sceptre’ is the appropriate rendering of shzbet, 
when this is associated with a king or used abso- 
lutely,* in which latter instance it probably always 
designates a royal possession (see Driver, Expos. 
July 1885, p. 13). SAgbet, in this sense, may stand 
either for a short ornamental sceptre such as 
appears in some representations of the Assyrian 
king (see illustration above, and the figures in Ball, 
Light from the East, pp. 160, 199°, 217), or fora long 
staff reaching to the ground, which characterizes 

* In instances like Jg 514 (12D 5509) ‘baton’ would be a very 
suitable rendering. 
VOL, I1V.—27 


‘RV wrongly ‘staff’) and Ps 2° 234(AV and RV less 


clearly ‘rod’), 

The ‘ golden’ (χρύσεον) or ‘ gold-studded’ (χρυσείοις 
ἥλοισι) sceptre (σκῆπτρον) appears frequently in the 
pages of Homer in the hands of kings and chiefs 
(e.g. fi. 1. 15, 246; Od. xi. 91, 569). With such a 
‘sceptre’ Ulysses beats Thersites (ZZ. 11. 265 ff.) ; 
a sceptre is put by a herald into the hands of 
Menelaus when he rises to address the Greeks (26. 
xxii. 568, ef. Od. 11. 37). 

On the difficulty of approaching the presence of 
the Persian kings referred to in Est 4", cf. also 
Herod. iii. 118, 140. J. A, SELBIE. 


* Dillm., Ball, Gunkel, e¢ al., make Ppnid and Σὺ synonymous 
here, and understand both to refer to a long ‘sceptre’ or staff ; 
but this is not required by the parallelism, In Ps 110? As is 
likewise an emblem of rule, and virtually =‘ sceptre. ᾿ 
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SCEVA (Σκευᾶς, Sceva), Ac 19'4.—The name 
(Blass, ad loc.) was probably of Latin origin Scaeva, 
but had been assimilated to a Greek form as if 
derived from σκεῦος : it occurs in an inscription 
at Miletus (C/G ii. 2889. 5). In Ac 191+”, in the 
account of St. Paul’s preaching at Ephesus, we 
are told that God wrought special miracles by the 
hands of Paul, even handkerchiefs carried from 
his body were sufficient to heal. But some of the 
wandering Jewish exorcists tried to exorcize in 
the name of Jesus, saying, “1 adjure you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preaches.’ Then is recorded the special 
instance of the seven sons of Sceva, described as a 
Jewish high priest, who attempted this and failed, 
the evil spirit answering, ‘Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know, but who are ye?’ and the man driv- 
ing two of thein* naked and wounded out of the 
house. This caused great fear. Many who had 
used curious arts came confessing what they had 
done. Many also burnt magical books amounting 
in value to 50,000 drachmas (about £2000). ‘So 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.’ 

The whole paragraph must be flea together. 
It represents St. Paul’s miracles and spiritual 
power in contrast to the magical customs which so 
widely prevailed. Many Jews especially devoted 
themselves to sorcery, and Ephesus was noted for, 
amongst other forms of sorcery, the Lphesia gram- 
mata (see EPHESUS and MAGIC). St. Paul’s power 
and success led to imitation of him. The name 
of Jesus evidently seemed to have some special 
efficacy, and so was adopted by the sorcerers, as 
every other name in turn was adopted (on the 

ower of names see Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 403). 
The discoveries of papyri made in the last few 
years have enabled us to realize the very large 
extent to which magical practices prevailed, and 
the number of magical books which existed. The 
name of Jehovah in some form is common, and in 
the following extract from a magical papyrus at 
Paris the name of Jesus is used. The papyrus is 
of the 4th cent., and the original cannot be earlier 
than Hadrian, who ismentioned by name; it is pub- 
lished by C. Wessely, ‘Griechische Zauberpapyrus 
von Paris und London,’ in the Denkschriften der 
phil. -hist. Classe der kais. Akad. der Wassen- 
schaften in Wien, vol. xxxvi. (1888) 1. 3007 ff.).T 


πρὸς δωιβμοονιζομεένους" Πιβηχέως δόκιμοον. λαβὼν ἔλαιον δεοφαπίζοντα 
μετὰ βοτάνης μαστιγίας καὶ λωτομοήτρως Erber μετὰ γαῤρυψοῦχον 
ἃ γρωτίστου . -. στήσως ἄντιξρυς ὄρκιζε, ἔστιν δὲ 6 ὁρκισμὸς οὗτος" 
ὁρκιζω ce κατὰ τοῦ θεοῦ τῶν "Ἑβραίων "Ἰησοῦ" (ὠβα" ian? ὡβραωθ" 
aia; θωθ" sA6° ἐλω" φηω" tov’ ἐβώεχ᾽ ὠβωρμας" ταβωραωου" αβολβελ" 
Awe’ «Spe μωροί βρωκιων᾽ πυριφανη ὁ ἐν μέση ἀρούρης καὶ 
χιόνος "αὶ ὁμίχλης" τωννήτις" καταβάτω σου ὁ ἄγγελος ὁ ἀπαραίΐτητος 
Hes εἰσπκρινέτω TOV πτεέβέττῶβδενον δαίμονος Toy πλάσματος τοῦτου ὃ 
ἔσλωσεν ὁ θεὸς ἕν τῷ ἁγίω ἑαυτοῦ παραδείσῳ [MS π“ἀαροδευσω] . .. 
ὁρκίζω σε τὸν σημανθέντα τῷ Ἰσραὴλ iv στύλῳ φωτεινῷ καὶ νφέλῃ 
ἡμερινῇ κοτολ, 


Both the evidence οἵ papyri end the incident 
recorded in the Acts imply a conviction, even 
amongst those who did not believe, that there 
was power, perhaps special power, in the name of 
Jesus. It would imply a general impression that 
miracles were wrought in His name, and bears 
witness to the foree and power of Christianity. 
It is instructive also to notice how from the 
beginning Christianity is the resolute foe of all 
magic. 


There are a number of critical questions connected with this 
narrative. First of all there is a question of text. The RV 
(Codex B) reads: ‘And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a 
Jew, a chief priest, which did this. And the evil spirit 
answered and said unto them, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; 
but who are ye? And the man in whom the evil spirit was 
leaped upon them, and mastered both of them, and prevailed | 
against them, so that they fled out of that house naked and 
wounded.’ D (supported by the margin of the Philoxenian) 


* But see footnote on next column. : 
j For this and other information the present writer ig in- 
debted to Dr. F. G. Kenyon of the British Museum. 


reads: ‘And among those also the sons of one Sceva, a priest, 
wished to do the same thing, who hada custom of exorcizing 
such; and having gone in unto the man possessed with devils, 
they began to call upon the name, saying: We command thee in 
Jesus, whom Paul preaches, to come forth.’ According to 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, Ὁ. 163): ‘Codex Beza 
here gives a text which is intelligent, consistent, and possible: 
the accepted text is badly expressed and even self-contradictory.’ 
This opinion seems to be largely followed. To the present 
writer the text of D is clearly a bad paraphrase, and its growth 
can be shown. The statement that Sceva was a Jewish high 
priest seemed (as it is) very curious, and therefore was altered 
in various ways. D alters ἀρχιερέως into ἱερέως, and omita 
"Tovdaiov, 80 Gig, reads ‘ sacerdotis,’ and Cassiodorius explains by 
‘principis sy nagoge.” 

Then again in the text of B, while in v.44 we have seven sons, 
in v.16 it is stated that the man ‘mastered both of them,’ im- 
plying only two. ig. therefore substitutes ‘duo’ for ‘ septem,’ 
D leaves out the number altogether, while the majority of later 
authorities prefer to omit or alter ὠμεφοτέρων in v.18, the Sahidic 
even putting eorum septem. The remaining alterations of Ὁ 
are, as is generally the case, mere inept expansions. The 
narrative of St. Luke is very much abbreviated, and the para- 
phrast or translator thought that he could make it more clear, 
but he does not add a single point which could not be guessed. 
Even in the few words he does add he manages to introduce 
the form εἶχαν and the word δαιμονιζόμενον Which are not Lukan, 
and the expression ἐσικαλεέσθαι τὸ ovonce Which does not occur 
unqualified in the NT, and betrays a later age. It may be 
noted that the word ὠμφοτέρων is undoubtedly Lukan (8 or 9 
times in Luke and Acts, 6 times elsewhere in NT), The incon- 
sistency may be difficult, but it is quite inconceivable that any 
one who had the D text before him should have taken the 
trouble to insert septem. On every principle of textual criti- 
cism the text of B must be the original. 

The statement that Sceva was a Jewish high priest is un- 
doubtedly difficult, but we have no right therefore to correct it 
away. Yet in the sense of a member of a high priestly family 
there must have been many who could claim it, and as Zeller 
(Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr. ii. p. 69) says: ‘It is quite 
possible that a band of exorcists, giving themselves out for sons 
or disciples of a Jewish high priest, may have made an experi- 
ence of the futility of their arts in the person of a lunatic who 
had heard something of Paul and of Christ.’ The difficulty 
about the discrepancy of numbers is more interesting. St. 
Luke’s narrative is obviously very much shortened; only the 
necessary statements are made, and only what is essential is 
given. He never tells us that only two out of the seven were 
engaged in this incident, and it comes out accidentally in 
ἀμφοτέρων." Does not this small point imply that the writer 
had here a source, almost necessarily a written one, from which 
he abbreviated his narrative? 

It has been suggested that vv.1120 have been added to the 
original work. Hilgenfeld ascribes the passage to R. MIamsay, 
who has taken a dislike to it, says: ‘If there were many such 
contrasts in the book as between vv.-20 and 23-41, I should be a 
believer in the composite character of the Acts" (St. Paul the 
Traveller, p. 273). It will be interesting, therefore, to examine 
the language. It will appear that throughout the passage we 
find characteristic Lukan expressions, 

ov τὰς τυχούσας, cf. Ac 282. 

τυγχάνειν, 7 tines in Acts and Luke, 6 times elsewhere. 

iviczvaus, 10 t. in Acts, 5 elsewhere. 

did χειρός, τῶν χειρῶν, 8 times in Acts. 

γνωστόν, 10 t. in Acts, twice in Luke, 3 t. elsewhere. 

τοῖς κατοικοῦσιν With acc. 18 t. in Acts, once in Luke. 

ἐσιπίστειν, 10 t. in Acts and Luke, 4 elsewhere. 

φόβος ἐπέπεσεν, οἷ, Lk 112, 

μεγαλύνειν, δ t. in Acts and Luke, 3 elsewhere. 

οἱ σεπιστευκότες, COMMON in Acts. 

ixevoi, 29 times in Acts and Luke, 12 elsewhere. 

rie, OY τεμαΐ Of price, 5 timesin Acts. With v.20 cf, 67 1274, 

The whole structure of the paragraph is exactly in the 
manner of the writer of the Acts, with the final clause summing 
up the whole, while there are indications that here as else- 
where he has reproduced partly in his own words a written 
narrative, just in the same way as he reproduces the Synoptic 
narratives in the Gospels with signs of his own phraseology. 


Besides the special point touched on above, the 
historical character of the narrative has been 
attacked more generally. Ramsay (St. Paul the 
Traveller, loc. cit.) finds in ita vulgarity of tone com- 
pared with the great scene at Paphos. ‘This seems 
to the present writer purely fanciful. Zeller (op. 
cit. ii. 58) says: ‘Even from the standpoint of the 
miraculous faith presented in our book, such an 
utterly crass and magical representation of the 
healing power of the apostle has too much that 
is offensive.’ What he particularly objects to 1s 
the story of the healing power in the handker- 


ἘΠῚ Expos. Times, Dec. 1900, p. 144, it is argued by Nestle 
that ἀμφότεροι, like ‘both’ in English [see editorial note, ἐν.], 
may include more than two, and is at times equivalent to 
wives. It was also discussed by J. B, Bury in the Classical 
Rev. xi. 898 (1897). There are at least two instances in Papyris 


| Brit. Mus. Pap. 386; Geneva Pap. 67). 
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chiefs of St. Paul, and this is supposed to be a 
mere parallel to the narrative in Ac 51+ ¥. The 
parallel is too distant to have any weight, and 
here, as elsewhere, we need only remark about 
the miracles, that even if the handkerchiefs of 
St. Paul had no healing power it would certainly 
be believed that they possessed it, and that if the 
faith of the recipient was a condition of healing it 
might surely act equally with those who received a 
handkerchief in the virtue of which they believed. 
The whole narrative must be criticised and judged 
from the point of view of the time and place. The 
remarks of Conybeare and Howson, ch. xiv., who 
bring out how exactly the story harmonizes with 
the atmosphere of Ephesus, are much more valuable. 
‘The character of miracles was not always the 
same. They were accommodated to the peculiar 
forms of sin, superstition, and ignorance they were 
required to oppose. ... Soon this occasion gar- 
ments were made tle means of communicating a 
healing power to those who were at a distance 
. » such effects thus publicly manifested were a 
signal refutation of the charms and amulets and 
mystic letters of Ephesus.’ A. C. HEADLAM. 


SCHISM.—Only 1 Co 12% ‘That there should be 
no schism in the body’: Gr. σχίσμα, which means 
either lit. a rent in a garment (Mt 94*=Mk 231) or 
fig. a division in a conimunity (Jn 7* 916 109, 1 Co 
110 1138 12%), RV retains ‘schism’ in 1 Co 12”, and 
in the marg. of 11% points out that the Gr. is 
‘schisms’ (text ‘divisions’). See HERESY, vol. il. 
p. 3514. 


SCHOOL.—See EDUCATION. 


SCHOOLMASTER.— Only Gal 3%-° AV (Gr. 
παιδαγωγός, which occurs also in 1Co 4% AV 
‘instructer’; RV in all places ‘tutor’). The 
παιδαγωγός (Lat. pedagogus) was a person (gener- 
ally a slave) who had charge of the Greek or 
ltoman boy till he reached manlood. Tindale’s 
translation ‘scholemaster’ (Wye. ‘maister’) is 
misleading, as the παιδαγωγός was not a school- 
master or teacher (διδάσκαλος). Nor is the apostle 
thinking of one who conducted to school, though 
no doubt the παιδαγωγός might lead the boy to 
school if he went there. The contrast in Gal. is 
between the restraint of boyhood and the liberty 
of manhood. To be under the Law is to be 
always under the control of a παιδαγωγός, to be in 
Christ is to be free from that irksome restraint. 

J. HASTINGS. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS.—See Epuca- 
TION, vol. 1. p. 647°, and PROPHECY, p. 1095, 


SCIENCE.—This word, as used in AV, means 
simply knowledge. Wyclif(lVorks, iii. 122) renders 
1Co 8! ‘Seience blowes men’ (AV ‘knowledge 
puffeth up’). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge, 109, ‘There 15 
no truthe, no mereye, nor scyence of god in the 
yerth’; Golding, Calvin’s Job, 571, ‘Thou shalt 
not run after witchcrafts, and other vaine sciences’; 
and Ro 2” Rhem. ‘Having the forme of science’ 
(AV ‘which hast the form of knowledge,’ Gr. τῆς 
yvwoews). The word occurs in AV only Dn 13 
‘Children ... understanding seience’ (ny7 ‘yt, 
LXX γραμματικούς, Theod. γιγνώσκοντας γνῶσιν); 
and 1 Τὶ 6 ‘Avoiding ... oppositions of science 
falsely so called’ (ἀντιθέσεις τῆς ψευδωνύμου γνώσεως, 
Rhem. ‘oppositions of falsely called knowledge’). 
See KNOWLEDGE and GNOSTICISM. 

Science in the modern sense, that is, the dis- | 
covery and classifivation of secondary laws, 19. 
unknown to the Bible. To the Hebrew mind 
phenoniena were immediately due to the word of | 
Jehovah. See P. Thomson in Lxpos. 2nd ser. vol. | 
1. pp. 10] ἢν, 241 ff. J. HASTINGS. 


SCORPION (τὴν ‘akrdbh, σκορπίος, scorpio, Arab. 
‘akrab).—There has never been any reason to 
deubt the identity of this animal. It is of the 
order Arachnide, resembling in shape a lobster, 
except that it has a long tail, at the end of which 
is its venomous sting. Its claws are used for 
seizing its prey, which it kills with its sting. 
When the animal runs it holds its tail upward in 
readiness to strike. It is carnivorous, hving on 
insects and worms. Scorpions swarm under stones 
and in chinks of walls, and often conceal them- 
selves under bedsand mats in houses. Their sting 
is very painful, frequently causing a night of 
agony, which nothing but a large dese of morphine 
will assuage. The wound is dangerous to human 
life only when in a situation where the swelling 
obstructs the respiration. Not less than a dozen 
species are found in Palestine and Syria. The 
largest is 6 in. long, and black. Others are yellow, 
brown, white, and red, and variously striped. 

The scorpion is frequently mentioned in Serip- 
ture. Allusion is made to its residence in the 
desert (Dt8). Rehoboam threatens to chastise his 
contumacious subjects with scorpions (1 K 1211-14, 
2 Ch 10-4), This is prob. figurative (see next 
art.). Again, scorpions are alluded to figuratively 
with briers and thorns to designate a rebellious 
people (Ezk 2°). The offer of a scorpion instead of 
an δον (Lk 1113) is mentioned in a way that shows 
the horror which this creature inspired. The figure 
employed by our Lord in this passage is suggested 
by the egg-like form of the scorpion when at rest 
(see Plummer, adloc.). The pain of its sting (Rev 
9°), the organ that inflicts it (vy.!°), and its venomous 
quality (v.°), are noted. The scorpion is also men- 
tioned in Apocr. (Sir 267 39%, 4 Mae 11°), 

G. E. Post. 

SCOURGE (viv, usually translated ‘scourge,’ six 
times [1 Καὶ 121!- 14,2 Ch 104); 14, Pr 26%, Nah 37] ‘ whip’; 
Gr. nouns and verbs μάστιξ, μαστιγόω, μαστίζω ; φραγ- 
έλλιον, φραγελλόω; flagellum, flagellare).—Among 
the Hebrews the usual mode of corporal punish- 
ment, legal and domestic, was that of beating with 
the rod, just as the bastinado is still the common 
niethod in Eastern countries. The only reference 
to the scourge as an instrument of punishment is 
found in 1 Καὶ 12114) 2Ch10"-!4, Rehoboam sig- 
nalized his accession to the throne by threatening 
that, whereas lis father lad chastised the people 
with whips (or scourges), he would chastise them 
with scorpions. The scorpion (177!) may liave been 
a more terrible kind of weapon in actual use— 
either a knotted cudgel or a scourge armed with 
barbed points, just as the Roman scorpio was 
described by Isidore as virga nodosa et aculeata. 
It is possible, however, that the king was only 
using a lively figure of speech. 

Under the Roman system of scourging, the 
culprit was stripped and tied in a bending posture 
to a pillar, or stretched on a frame (divaricatio), 
and the punishment was inflicted with a scourge 
made of leathern thongs weighted with sharp pieces 
of bone or lead. This is what Horace calls the 
horribile flagellum (Sat. τ. iii, 119). Jesus was 
scourged with it by order of Pilate before being led 
away to be crucified (A[t 277°, Mk 15", Jn 19'). He 
had foreseen and foretold this indignity (Mt 9019, 
Mk 1053, Lk 18%). The punishment of scourging 
usually preceded crucifixion (see references in 
Swete, S¢. Mark, adloc.). The Porcian law forbade 
the scourging of Roman citizens; and on one 
occasion St. Paul, after being actually bound in 
order to be scourged, escaped the infliction by 
demanding if it was lawful to scourge a man who 
was a Roman and uncondemned (Ac 2274 5), 

Jesus forewarned His disciples that they would 
be scourged in the synagocues (At 1011] 93%), The 
Jewish method is fully described in the Mishna. 
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The scourge consisted of three thongs of leather, 
and the offender received thirteen stripes on the 
bare breast and thirteen on each shoulder (Afakkoth 
iii. 12). St. Paul records that he five times suffered 
this punishment at the hands of the Jews (2 Co 
11“); and ‘others had trial οἵ. .. scourgings’ 
(He 1158). 

Legal usages apart, Jesus made a scourge (φρα- 
γέλλιον) of small cords before cleansing the temple 
(Jn 2%), Opinion differs as to the use He made 
of it. Meyer thinks He drove out the animals 
with it, not the persons; Godet, that ‘it was not 
an instrument but an emblem, a sign of authority 
and judgment.’ 

‘Scourge’ is frequently used in a metaphorical 
sense. ‘The Canaanites were a scourge (uy) in 
the side of the Israelites (Jos 23); Eliphaz spoke 
of hiding from the scourge of the tongue (Job 
571); the plague was the scourge by pre-eminence 
(Job 955, ra 107°); and by a fusion of metaphors an 
invasion was called an overflowing scourge (Is 
23"), 

For literature see art. ORIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 

J. STRACHAN. 

SCRABBLE.—1 5 9118 only, ‘And scrabbled on 
the doors of the gate’ (inn,* AVm and RVm ‘made 
marks’: the subst. 19a mark or signature, esp. in 
the form of a cross, became the name of the Heb. 
letter n; see MARK, § 6). The Eng. word comes 
from the Geneva version, where the marg. is ‘ by 
making markes and toyes.’ 


Though the same in meaning as ‘scribble’ (from Lat. scribere 
to write), it has no connexion with that word etymologically. 
Skeat considers it to be a dialectic form of ‘scrapple’ (a fre- 
quentative of ‘scrape’), of which ‘scramble’ is a nagalized 
form. Bunyan uses ‘scrabble’ in the sense of ‘scramble’ (PP 
p. 116, see Venables’ note on p. 467), ‘Now, after a while, Little- 
faith caine to himself, and getting up, made shift to scrabble on 
his way.’ The modern word ‘scrawl,’ says Skeat, ‘appears to 
be nothing but a careless form of ‘* scrabble.”’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


SCREECH OWL.—See OWL. 


SCRIBES.—i. ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS.— 
In the time of our Saviour Jewish piety was largely 
legalistic and formal. The whole life of a pious 
Jew was strictly regulated by the Law. The Law 
was God’s greatest gift to Israel; it was the com- 
plete revelation of His will and the basis of the 
covenant into which He had entered with them at 
Sinai ; in it God had made known the perfect way 
of life, binding Himself by its terms to reward 
both in time and eternity the pious Jew in propor- 
tion to his observance of its precepts. The Law 
was therefore the binding norm both of the religious 
and the moral life. Religion was not a communion 
of man with God, but a legally correct walk before 
God. Love of the Law was the essence of piety ; 
conformity to the Law was the standard and source 
of all righteousness. The aim and motive of this 
piety was the hope of reward in the present age 
ea in the age to come (cf. Weber, “δα, Theol. 
1 ff. ). 

This legalistic tendency, which dates at least as 
far back as Ezra and Nehemiah, called into exist- 
ence a class of men who specially devoted them- 
selves to the study and exposition of the Law. 
These were the séphérim or scribes. The earlier 
scribes, however, must not be identified in all 
respects with those of NT times. The latter were 
mainly jurists; the former were men of (sacred) 
letters : copyists, editors, students, and interpreters 
of Seripture, and more especially of the Law. Ezra, 
‘the seribe’ par excellence according to Jewish tra- 
dition, is the great typical form of these earlier 
scribes or exegetes of the Law (Ezr 76:}1.15. Neh 


* We should probably emend to πὶ, ‘and he drummed on 


(the doors).’ So Driver, Budde, Lohr, δὲ af., following the LXX 
imuwrence and Vulg. impingebat. 


--- 


" 


81.4.9. 18. 1056. 86) * He is described as ‘a ready 


seribe in the law of Moses’ (Ezr 7), 2.e. as a man 
of letters skilful in the Law, and as having ‘ set his 
heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and 
to teach in Israel statutes and judgments’ (v.?°), 
This deseription of their activity doubtless applies 
in the main to Ezra’s immediate successors. They 
occupied themselves in gathering together and 
elaborating Isracl’s sacred literature, in inter. 
preting it to the common people, who were largely 
ignorant of Hebrew, and in making the Law the 
rule of faith and life.t But down to the Macca- 
beean period their obedience to the Law was not 
synonymous with the narrowness of later Judaism 
(see Wildeboer, Die Spriiche, xvi). They were 
the ‘wise,’ the ‘men of understanding,’ the ‘ just 
men’ of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus (ef. Sir 6°34 
Qi4f. 1 4505. 38243915, Dn 11% 85. 193), It would seem 
from 1 Ch 2° that they tended to form themselves 
into guilds and families. 

Like Ezra himself (Ezr 713 ete.), the scribes were 
originally found among the priests and Levites (cf. 
Neh 87-8, 2Ch 34%), But pious ‘laymen’ also 
naturally devoted themselves to the professional 
study of the Law, so that there was gradually 
formed, alongside of the priests, whowere the official 
interpreters of the Law, a relatively independent 
class of scribes. During the Greek period this 
independence developed into opposition, not indeed 
to the priesthood generally, but to the priestly 
aristocracy, several of whom fell away to Hellenism 
and neglected the laws and customs of the fathers. 
The attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to suppress 
the Jewish religion brought matters to a crisis. 
It inereased the scribes’ devotion to the Law, and 
made them: more narrow and exelusive. It also 
greatly increased their reputation among the people 
as being the leaders of those who were zealous for 
the Law (ef. 1 Mac 7! for their connexion with 
the Hasidzeans), and as men who were ready to 
suffer martyrdom for their faith, ‘welcoming 
death with renown rather than life with pollution’ 
(2 Mac 63-31), The issue of the Maccabee rising 
in the Hasmonzean State intensified their narrow- 
ness and exclusiveness; they became Pharisees, 
Under John Hyreanus (Kuenen), or more probably 
under Alexandra Salome (Wellhausen), their 
leaders reccived a seat in the Sanhedrin, as a 
separate class, alongside of the chief priests and 
elders. They thus gained a kind of official position, 
and assumed a new character. From being men of 
sacred letters, they became mainly jurists. Amid 
all the changes that followed the downfall of the 
Hasmonzean dynasty down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, although they were never in possession 
of political power, they were the real leaders of the 
people, such as we find them in the time of our 
saviour. 

In the NT they are usually called γραμματεῖς 
(‘seribes,’ ‘men of letters’), occasionally also vopxol 
(‘lawyers’) and νομοδιδάσκαλοι (‘ doctors,’ ‘ teachers 

* Scribes are mentioned in Jer 88, where the prophet accuses: 
them of falsifying the Law (cf. Giesebrecht, ad loc.). The term 
sophér occurs frequently in the OT in other significations, ¢.g. 
Jg 514,2 K 2519, 2 Ch 2611, Jer 3715.20 5225 ‘muster-master, an: 
officer who had charge of the enumeration and enrolment of the 
troops; a kind of adjutant-general’ (Moore on Jg 614); Is 3318 
the official that rated the tribute or war-tax that had to be paid 
to the oppressor; Ezr 48f (79D), Ps 451 [Heb. 2}, Jer 3626-32, 
Ezk 92.3 writer; 2S 817 20%,1K 43, 2 K 1210 (Heb. 11] 1818.37 
192 223. 8f., 1 Ch 1816 246 2732, 2 Ch 3415. 18. 20, Kgt 312 89, Ts 868. 22 
372, Jer 3610.12. 20.21 secretary of the king, secretary of State. 
In 1 Mac 542 the ‘scribes of the people’ are also military officers, 
the ‘captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, and cap- 
tains of fifties, and captains of tens’ of 355. In Sir 105 ‘scribe’ 
probably means prefect of the people. Cf. Deissmann (Eng. 


tr.], 110 ff. oo Ae 
+ The tradition regarding the Great Synagogue, which is said 


to have fixed the Canon of Scripture, has no historical founda- 
tion; see Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 125 ff. 5 Montet, 
Essai sur les origines des partis saducéen et pharisien, 91fi.! 


and art. SYNagoguE (THE GREAT). 
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of the law’). These three terms are used almost 
synonymously (see art. LAWYER).* They practi- 
cally formed the same party as the Pharisces, 
though such expressions as ‘the scribes of the 
Pharisees’ (Mk 216) and ‘the Pharisees and their 
scribes ’ (Lk 580. ef. Ae 23°) show that some of the 
scribes were Sadducees (see art. PHARISEES, § ii. 
(1)). The main seat of their activity was Judea ; 
but we find them also in Galilee (e.g. Lk 51) ; and 
they were probably to be found even in the Dias- 
pora. They were indispensable wherever there 
was living zeal for the Law. Though any one 
qualified might be called on by the ruler of the 
synagogue toread and expound the Scriptures in the 
synagogues, the scribes, when present, were natur- 
ally most frequently invited to do so (cf. Mk 1”). 

The scribes were very ambitious of honour (Mt 
935-0, Mk 123%, Lk 1143. 46 20%), which they de- 
manded more especially from their pupils. ‘ Let 
the honour of thy disciple be dear unto thee as the 
honour of thine associate ; and the honour of thine 
associate as the fear of thy master; and the fear 
of thy master as the fear of Heaven’ (A both iv. 17 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers*). The 
claims of one’s teacher were to be preferred to those 
of one’s father, unless the latter were also one of 
the learned. If one’s father and one’s teacher had 
lost anything, or were bearing burdens, or were in 
captivity, the teacher was to be assisted first (Baba 
mezgia ii. 11 in Schiirer, GJ? ii. 317, and Taylor, 
op.cit.71). The honour which they demanded was 
freely accorded to them. They enjoyed a great 
reputation not only among their pupils, but also 
among the people generally. They were usually 
addressed as Rabbi (33, literally ‘my lord’; it also 
meant ‘master’ in the sense of ‘teacher,’ Jn 138), 
occasionally also as Rabban or Labbon (cf. Rabboni, 
addressed to Christ in Mk 10%, Jn 20%), father 
(=abba) and master (=teacher, Mt 23% 1°), 

iu. FUNCTIONS.—It was mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, with the Law that the seribes occupied 
themselves. In respect of it their functions were 
threefold: (1) they had theoretically to develop 
the Law itself; (2) they had to teach the Law to 
their pupils ; and (3) they had to act as judges in 
the Sanhedrin and in the various local courts. Ἐ 

(1) The theoretical development of the Law.— 
Theoretically, the written Law, contained in the 
Pentateuch, was the absolute norm of life, the 
religious, civil, and τ code of Israel. The 
ee Jew was required to observe it inits minutest 

etails. But it was impossible for an average man 
to do so without special guidance. For this guid- 
ance they looked to the scribes. One of their 
chief functions was to study the exact letter of the 
Law,,to harmonize and develop its various precepts 
into the minutest details, so as to secure its com- 
plete fulfilment, and to show how its precepts 
were to be observed in daily life. This they did 
also with the great mass of unwritten legal tradi- 
tions, which in course of time had grown up along- 
side of the written Law. Cases, however, were of 
frequent occurrence, in regard to which both the 
written Law and tradition were silent, while the 


* «*Scribe” (Latt. seriba) unfortunately lays stress on the ety- 
mological sense of the word (γραροματεῖς τε Ὁ); “lawyer” 
(voxixés) is scarcely better; Le.’s νορμεοδιδάσπαλος is perhaps the 
most exact title’ (Swete on Mk 12%), Josephus occasionally calls 
them σοφισταί (BJ τ. xxxill. 2, τι. xvii. 8,9). ‘The word σοφός, 
which in earlier times had been applied to one who was skilled 
in any of the arts of life... had come to be applied, if not 
exclusively, yet at least chiefly, to one who was shrewd with 
practical wisdom, or who knew the thoughts and sayings of the 
ancients’ (Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures, 26). Hatch also reminds 
us (p. 28) that ‘ by Grammar was meant the study of literature.’ 

+ According to Schitirer it was not till after the time of Christ 
that ‘Rabbi’ became a title; in the Gospels it is not a title, but 
a respectful form of address. 

t Ci. Aboth i. 1: The men of the Great Synagogue ‘said 
three things: Be deliberate in judgment; and raise up many 
disciples ; and make a fence to the Torah.’ 


changes that were taking place in the national 
life rendered some of the old enactments highly 
inconvenient, if not obsolete. How, under these 
changed conditions, was it possible to live in 
accordance with the general principles of the Law? 
How were these new cases to be met? The 
solution of these difficulties was one of the leading 
occupations of the scribes. By means of an 
exegesis which was frequently very artificial, they 
not only based existing legal tradition more or less 
directly on the written Law, but also deduced from 
it rules that would meet the new case; or they 
met it by giving to some saying or recent custom 
of the ‘wise’ the value of fixed legal tradition. 
They were not satisfied, however, with expound- 
ing the Law and tradition so as to meet actually 
occurring eases. They busied themselves in pro- 
viding for all conceivable cases that might occur, 
and especially in making a hedge or fence round 
the Law, ὁ.6. in so expanding the compass of legal 
precept beyond what was laid down in the Penta- 
teuch and in the oldest form of tradition, that it 
might be impossible for a man, if he observed all 
their traditional rules, to be even tempted to trans- 
gressthe Law.* From being ‘ exegetes of the Law’ 
the scribes thus became legislators; they not only 
made the Law more precise, but also introduced 
into it many innovations, supplementing and, in 
some cases, abolishing it, by their inferences and 
traditions. Still they had no intention of innovat- 
ing ; they were great sticklers for antiquity ; they 
only meant to say what was old (cf. Wellhausen, 
1. 3 284), 

This ever-accumulating mass of legal traditions 
and of legal determinations was called Halacha.t 
It was equally binding with the written Law, the 
two together constituting the absolute rule of life. 
It was given by God to Moses at Sinai; Moses 
delivered it to A sabe. and Joshua to the elders, 
and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets 
to the men of the Great Synagogue (AbotA i. 1, 
where Torah=the oral law; ef. Weber, op. ct. 
88 ff.). It was the authentic interpretation and 
supplement of the Torah; Jehovah not only 
taught Moses the Torah, but also its authentic 
interpretation, or the lex oralis (Pesikta 38a, in 
Weber, 89). In theory the written Law was the 
highest norm ; but in practice the scribes assigned 
greater importance to the oral law (cf. Mt 15**, 
Mk 755), ‘They interpreted the Law by tradition, 
which was ‘the fence to Torah’ (AbotA iii. 20). 
‘The Bible was understood by the help of the 
Halacha, quite as much as the Halacha was based 
upon the bBible’(W. R. Smith, op. cit. 64). It was 
more necessary to learn and teach tradition than 
Scripture. The transgression of Rabbinic precepts 
was sin. Whoever transgressed the words of the 
Wise was worthy of death. ‘An offence against 
the sayings of tle scribes is worse than one against 
those of Scripture’ (Sanh. xi. 3, quoted in Eders- 
heim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
i. 98; cf. also Weber, op. c2t. 102 ἢ). They never- 
theless maintained that tradition was essentially 
nothing more than the interpretation and more 
specific determination of the Torah, from which, 
they alleged, all legal decisions were derived (cf. 

*Cfi. W. R. Smith, OT /C1 61 [2 47]; Taylor, op. cit. 11: ‘to 
make a fence to the Torah means to impose additional restric- 
tions so as to keep at a safe distance from forbidden ground.’ 
Streane, The Age of the Maccabees, 22: ‘The term means the 
prohibition of things innocent in themselves, but bordering too 
closely for safety on things forbidden.’ Weber, op. czt. 133, 
gives the following example: It was forbidden to drink the 
wine of the Gentiles, because they were never certain that they 
did not thereby come into contact with idolatry, 

ἡ Halacha means literally ‘ going,’ ‘ way,’ hence fig. ‘ custom,’ 
‘usage,’ ‘rule,’ esp. one jized traditionally, jus a majoribus 
traditum (Weber !, 93); ‘ Halacha was legal teaching, systematized 
legal precept . . . the system of rules applying the Pentateuchal 


law to every case of practice and every detail of life’ (W. RB. 
Smith, op. cit. 58). 
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Weber, 961}. Whether an inference or a custom 
should become a binding Adldcha was determined 
by the majority of those distinguished for learn- 
ing. It was thus also that they decided the 
differences between the rival schools of Hillel and 
Shammai, Theoretically, the Adldchéth were un- 
changeable; but for various reasons it was im- 
possible to maintain this principle in practice. 
But a Ahdldch&@ could be changed or abolished 
only with the consent of a majority of the Wise. 
‘One Sanhedrin cannot abrogate the decision of 
another Sanhedrin, unless it, be superior in wisdom 
and in number’ (#duyoth i. 5, quoted in Montet, 
op. cit, 231). 

As expositors and guardians of the Law the 
scribes occupied themselves mainly with precepts 
regarding sacrifices, the festival celebrations, the 
observance of the Sabbath, the payments to be 
made to the priests and the temple, and more 
especially with those relating to levitical purity in 
the matter of foods, purifications, ete. They laid 
the greatest stress on these ascetic elements because 
they thereby kept Israel separate from the Gentiles. 
‘Their ideal was not righteousness, but holiness’ 
(Wellhausen, op. cvt. 150). The marks of areligious 
Jew were fasting (cf. Lk 18"), almsgiving (Mt 6!*), 
and prayer, as the fulfilment of statutory duties 
(cf. Mt 6°; Aboth iil. 17: ‘be careful in reading 
the Shéma’,’ 1.6. Dt 6*%). Really ethical duties 
were assigned a subordinate place (Mt 15**, Mk 
78%, Mt 23°5%-), <A distinction was drawn between 
greater and lesser commandments ; but they were 
enjoined ‘to be attentive to a light precept as to a 
grave’ (Aboth ii. 1). Great stress was laid on the 
idea of reward (AdotA iv. 13 ff.: ‘ whosoever fulfils 
the Torah in poverty will at length fulfil it in 
wealth’; ‘if thou labourest in the Torah, He hath 
much reward to give unto thee’; ‘ he who performs 
one precept has gotten to himself one advocate; 
and he who commits one transgression has gotten 
to himself one accuser.’ Cf. v. 11 ff., where seven 
kinds of punishment are shown to come on 
account of seven main transgressions, such as 
dearth from failure to tithe). 

Piety was thus reduced to an external and 
mechanical formalism. Nothing was of value, if 
not strictly regulated by an external law; no 
room was left for moral originality or spon- 
taneity; uniformity and formal exactness were 
all-important. Life under the Law was felt to 
be a heavy burden; the scribes themselves had to 
devise methods whereby to evade some of their 
own precepts (Lk 11%, Mt 25.165.) Instead of prov- 
ing a help to men in their moral and religious life, 
the Law had become a means whereby access to 
God was cut off (Lk 11°).* 

(2) The teaching of the Law.—With a view to 
‘raising up many disciples’ (Abot/ i. 1), the more 
famous rabbins gathered round them studious 
young men, to whom they expounded the Law 
(cf. Josephus, Anf. XVII. vi. 2, BJ τ. xxxiil. 2). 
Seeing that the oral law was the main theme of 
their instruction, their teaching consisted in a 
constant repetition of its numerous precepts, 50 
that their pupils might have them imprinted on 
their memory. They also put concrete cases, real 
or imaginary, before their pupils, in order to train 
them in the application of legal principles. Their 
pupils were also allowed to put questions to them, 
and to attend the disputations which they held 
among themselves over difficult questions. The 
pupus had only two duties: (ὦ) to retain every- 
thing faithfully in their memory, and (6) never to 
teach otherwise, even in expression, than they had 
been taught by their master (cf. Aboth v. 18, of 

* For the legal traditions regarding the observance of the 


Sabbath, etc., see Schtirer, op. cit, il. 464 ff. ; Edersheim, op. cit. 
11. 774 ff., and cf. art. SABBATH. 


the four characters in scholars, ‘quick to hear, 
and slow to forget, is wise’; iii. 12, ‘when a 
scholar of the wise sits and studies, and has for- 
gotten a word of his Mishna, they account it unto 
him as if he were guilty of death’; ii. 10, ‘Eliezer 
ben Hyreanus is a plastered cistern, which loseth 
not a drop’). Both teachers and pupils adhered 
rigidly to tradition. On any subject whatever, 
the fact that the rabbis had said so and so wag 
decisive (cf. Mk 9"); 

Both for the disputations of the scribes among 
themselves and for the instruction of their pupils 
there were special academies (beth hammidrash), 
distinct from the synagogues. In Jerusalem their 
lectures were delivered also in the temple (cf. Lk 
29, Mt 21% 265, Mk 14%, Lic 20! 219’, Jn 18), ze. 
in the outer court. The scholars sat on the ground, 
the teachers on a raised bench (cf. Lk 2%, Ac 223, 
Mt 26°, A both i. 4, v. 21). 

(3) As gudges.—Although in NT times a pro- 
fessional knowledge of the Law was not requisite 
on the part of a judge, the scribes would naturally 
be called upon to fill that office. In the Sanhedrin 
at Jerusalem the ‘ chief priests’ had the first place; 
but scribes also had a seat in it (ef. Mik 1443. 68 15}, 
Lk 228% 23%, Ac 45), and exercised the greatest in- 
fluence (Ané. XVIII. i. 4). See art. SANHEDRIN. 

Their whole professional activity both as teachers 
and judges was understood to be gratis. ‘R. Zadok 
said, Make them [t.e. words of Torah] not a crown, 
to glory in them; nor an axe, to live by them. 
And thus was Hillel wont to say, And he who 
serves himself with the tiara [the crown of the Law] 
perishes. Lo, whosoever makes profit from words 
of Torah removes his life from this world’ (Adboth 
iv. 9; cf. Taylor, op. cit. 68). They had therefore 
to earn the means of living in other ways. Those 
of them who were not possessed of private means 
carried on a trade in addition to the study of the 
Law (cf. Ac 183. But they had to make the study 
of the Law supreme (Sir 3874-39"; Aboth ii. 6, 
Hillel said, ‘He that has much traftic will not 
become wise’; iv. 14, ‘R. Meir said, Have little 
business, and be busied in Toral.’). 

It is probable, however, that they received pay- 
ment for their teaching (ci. our Lord’s saying, 
Mt 10%, Lk 107, and St. Paul’s assertion of his 
right, seldom exercised, of being supported by 
those to whom he preached the gospel, 1 Co 95:5, 
2Co 11%, Ph 410-18), and that they knew how to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the people (cf. 
Mk 12%, Lk 2047 16%). 

Though it was mainly with the Law that the 
scribes occupied themselves, they also turned their 
attention to the historical and didactic contents of 
their sacred writings. These they treated with 
far greater freedom than the legal contents, ampli- 
fying and embellishing them in the most arbitrary 
manner. The teaching that was thus derived from 
Scripture was called Haggada. ‘ Haggada was 
doctrinal and practical admonition, mingled with 
parable and legend.’ ‘It was recognized as a 
rule of faith and life, and embraced doctrinal 
topics, practical exhortation, embellishments and 
fabulous developments of Bible narratives’ (W. R. 
Smith, op. cit. 58, 168; cf. Driver, LOT? 487). 

Of historical haggadd we have an example in the 
Books of Chronicles, an idealization and amplifica- 
tion of the history in Samuel and Kings (see art. 
CHRONICLES, vol. i. 395ff.). Later haggadists 
treated mainly of the history of creation and of 
the lives of the great men of the past.* They 


* For Creation cf. Aboth v. 1, 9; for Abraham, cf. Josephus, 
Ant. τ. vii. 2, Aboth v. 4 with Taylor’s note, op. cit. 80; as to 
Moses cf. Ant. 1.-1v. and what is said in the NT of his culture 
(Ac 722): of Jannes and JamBres(2 Ti 38); of the rock (see Rock) 
that followed the Israelites through the wilderness (1 Co 104); 
of the Law being given him, not directly by God, but through 


the mediation of angels (Ac 753, Gal 319, He 22); of Michael 
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also elaborated the ethical and religious contents 
of Scripture in an altogether unhistorical and fan- 
tastic manner, devoting attention especially to 
angelology, theosophy, and eschatology. Unlike 
legal tradition (Adé/dchd), historical and doctrinal 
tradition (haggddd) was not binding, save on a 
few points such as the creation and government 
of the world by God, the Divine origin of the Law, 
and the resurrection of the dead. 

On the scribes and Jesus, see art PHARISEES, § 111. 


LITERATURE,—Schiirer, GJV8 ii, 305 ff. (Εν! 11. i. 312ff.), 
to which the above article is greatly indebted; Wellhausen, 
IIG2 193 ff. and passim; Weber, Jtid. Theologie auf Grund des 
Talmud, etc., 1 ff. ; Schultz, Alttest. Theologie®, 290ff.; Haus- 
rath, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte®, 87 ff.; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, 161ff.; H. J. Holtzmann, Neutest. Theologie, 
36ff.; Montet, Les origines des partis saducéenet pharisien, 61 ff., 
218 ff., and passim; Marti, Theologie des Alt. Testaments2, 
269 ff. ; the article ‘Schriftgelehrte’ in Winer’s RIB? ii. 425- 
428, in Herzog’s RE 2 (by Strack), in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon 
(by Klépper), in Riehm’s HW#2 (by Schiirer); Edersheim, 

176 Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 98 ff., 11.774 ff. ; Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers2; W. R. Smith, O7JC1 55 ff. 
(242 ff.]; Bacher, Die diteste Terminol. der 711α. Schriftauslegung 
(p. 33 ff. on Haggida, illustrating further what is quoted on the 
derivation in LOT’, U.c., and which Schirer®, 11, 339, accepts). 


1). EATON. 
SCRIP.—Scrip occurs once as the tr. of mp: 
yalkdt (from »p> to glean), a shepherd’s bag, in 
its single occurrence, 18 17%; and six times as 
the tr. of wpa, a traveller's leathern bag for 
holding provisions (ef. LXX, 2K 4%, Jth 105 
13%), Mt 10%, Mk 68, Lk 995 104 22%%, 41] the 
examples of that word. RV retains ‘serip’ in 
OT, but changes into ‘wallet’ in NT. The Eng. 
word has nothing to do with ‘scrip’ (formerly 
spelt ‘script,’ from seriptum), a schedule: it is of 
Seand. origin (Icel. skreppa), and is allied to, if not 
derived from, ‘scrap’ (Icel. skrap), as made from 
a serap of skin, or as used for holding scraps of food. 

See BAG. J. HASTINGS. 


SCRIPTURE.—The words so translated in EV 
are— 

4. ὯΓ3, only Dn 10” ‘TI will show thee that 
which is noted in the scripture of truth’ (RV 
‘writing ’), where the reference is to ‘the book in 
which God has inscribed beforehand, as truly as 
they will be fulfilled, the destinies of mankind ’— 
Driver, Elsewhere this word is tr¢ ‘ writing,’ ex- 
cept Ezr 2°, Neh 7% (ΤῊ ‘ register’). 


This idea of a Book of God, in which are recorded men’s 
names or deeds, runs through OT, the Apocalyptic lit., and 
NT. It appears that burgess-rolls of cities were kept, in which 
were enrolled the names of the citizens, with their families 
(Jer 2280 ‘Write ye this man childless’) and their vocations 
(the priests’ roll or ‘register’ in Ezr 262, Neh 764). Such rolls 
suggested the figure of a roll or book kept by God, containing 
the names of the covenant people of Israel. In Is 43 (‘he that 
remaineth in Jerusalem shall be called holy, even every one 
that is written among the living [RVm ‘unto life’] in Jeru- 
salem’) and Ezk 139 (‘ neither shall they be written in the writing 
(RVm ‘register’] of the house of Israel’) we see the transition 
from the civil to the religious use, or at least from the actual 
to the ideal. From the roll or book the name of the citizen 
was removed at death; so in Ex 3242 Moses says, ‘ Blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written,’ and v.33 
Jehovah answers, ‘ Whosoever has sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book.’ See Charles, Book of Enoch, Ὁ. 151 ff. 


2. γράμμα : this word is used in NT in the foll. 
senses—(1) A letter of the alphabet, a written 
character, Gal 6" (where AV follows Tind. in 
rendering ‘how large a letter,’ but RV, accord- 
ing to the usage of γράμματα γράφειν, ‘how large 
letters,’ Wye. and Rhem. already had ‘what 
manner of letters’). In AV, after TR, this sense is 
found also in Lk 23°8, but omitted from RV, after 
the best MSS. (2) Any written document, Lk 
165. 7 AV ‘bill,’ RV ‘bond’ (TR τὸ γράμμα, edd. τὰ 


contending with the devil for his body (Jude%); Salma or 
Salmon, the father of Boaz (1 Ch 221, Ru 42f), was the husband 
of Rahab (Mt 15); the drought and famine of 1 K 171 18!® were 
known to have lasted three and a half years (Lk 425, Ja 517; see 
also Gal 429, cf. under Isumas). 


γράμματα). (3) An epistle, Ac 287 (γράμματα, EV 
‘letters’). (4) The law of Moses, Jn 5% (τὰ ἐκείνου 
γράμματα, EV ‘his writings’); in St. Paul as written 
and judicial in opposition to the liberty of the 
law of life in Christ, Ro 2%% 78, 2 Co 35: 6 7, 
(5) The sacred Scriptures of the OT, 2 Ti 3 (TR 
τὰ ἱερὰ γράμματα, edd. omit τά, AV ‘the holy Serip- 
tures,’ RV ‘the sacred writings’). (6) Learning, 
Jn 74, Ae 26%, 

_ 8. γραφή. Once this word refers to NT writ- 
ings, viz. the Epp. of St. Paul, 2 P 38; elsewhere 
the reference is to a passage of the OT,* or to the 
OT Scriptures in general. In Gal 3° ‘the Serip- 
ture’ is personified. 

The question whether γραφή in the sing. is ever used of the 
OT as a whole ig much disputed. Ina note to Gal 32% Lightfoot 
lays down the rule that ‘the sing. γραφή in the NT always 
means ᾧ particular passage of Scripture.’ But in a subsequent 
note to Ro 43 he somewhat modifies this statement: ‘Dr. 
Vaughan,’ he says, ‘takes a different view, and instances 
examples from St. John. The usage of St. John may admit of 
a doubt, though, personally, I think not; St. Paul's practice, 
however, is absolute and uniform.’ Hort (on 1 P 26) says that 
in St. John and St. Paul ἡ γραφή ‘is capable of being understood 
as approximating to the collective sense.” See Westcott, 
Hebrews, p. 474 ff.; Deissmann, Sibcistudien, 108ff., Eng. tr. 
112 ff.; and esp. Warfield in Pres. and Ref. Revicw, x. (July 
1899) p. 472 ff. J. HASTINGS. 


SCYTHIANS (Σκύθαι, Je 151, Jth 3", 2 Mac 4% 129, 
3Mac 7°; Gn 1419 Σκ. in Symm. =o0>'y).—A nomadie 
tribe of Indo-European origin who lived between the 
Danube and the Don, and spread over the region be- 
tween the Caucasus and the Caspian. In the time 
of the elder Pliny the name Scythia was applied 
vaguely to the remote regions of Central Asia and 
S.E. Europe. The cruelty of the Scythians was pro- 
verbial (Herod. iv. 64), and their injustice (2 Mac 
447, ef. 3 Mac 7°). Herodotus mentions (i. 103-105) 
that a horde of Seythians invaded Media, became 
masters of Asia, and intended to attack Egypt. 
Psammetichus, the king of Egypt, met them in 
Palestine, where he was besieging Azotus, and 
prevailed on them by bribes to retreat. Itis not 
improbable that the deseription of the foe from 
the north in Jer 4°-6” was suggested by the ravages 
of these Scythian hordes, and that the imagery of 
Ezk 38% had a similar origin. Zephaniah’s de- 
scription of the ‘ Day of the Lord’ may also reflect 
the impression produced upon the prophet’s mind 
by the news of the advance of these formidable 
hosts (see Driver, LOT® 252, 291f., 342, and ef. 
art, JEREMIAH in vol. ii. p. 570°). Thue. (ii. 96) 
connects the Seythians with the Gete, their 
neighbours, with whom they afterwards coalesced. 
Horace (Od. Ill. xxiv. 9 ff.) praises their simplicity 
and deseribes their nomadic habits. In Col 3" 
(ef. Gal 3°), where it is said that Christianity does 
away with all ethnieal distinctions, Scythians are 
mentioned in connexion with, and probably as a 
synonym for, barbarians. C. H. PRICHARD. 


SCYTHOPOLIS._See BETHSHEAN. Its inhabit- 
ants are called Scythopolitans (Σκυθοπολ(ε)ῖται) in 
2 Nac 12%, 


SEA (Heb. δ᾿: Gr. ἡ θάλασσα; only twice τὸ 
πέλαγος, Mt 18°, Ac 27°).—Besides the literal use, 
either generally or specially, with often a deserip- 
tive epithet, of the Mediterranean (Ex 2371, Nu 34°, 
Dt 1135, the Dead Sea (Nu 34%, Jos 316, Zec 14°), the 
Red Sea (Ex 10", Ae 7%, 1 Co 10+, He 11°), the Sea 
of Galilee (Nu 34, Jos 12%, Mt 48 15°9, Mk 136 71, 
Jn 21) 61), and even the Nile (Is 18? 195, Ezk 893, 
Nah 35) and Euphrates (Is 911, Jer 5138), and the 
figurative use in OT for west, because the Mediter- 
ranean was the western limit of Palestine (Gn 
28h, Ex 10% 27%, Jos 8° 11°), there are poetical, 
| * Hort, however, holds that in 1 P 26 ἐν γραφῇ cannot mean 


‘in Scripture,’ nor even ‘in a passage of Scripture,’ but must 
mean simply ‘in writing,’ as Sir 3982 427 445 ete. 


ooo 
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SEA, BRAZEN 


mythological, and apocalyptic references to the 
sea, which in several passages give to the word a 
theological significance. In this use the word 
‘sea’ is closely allied with the word ‘deep’ (o\na 
LXX and NT ἡ &8vocos), which means (1) the 
primeval sea, from which all arose (Gn 1’, Ps 24?) ; 
(2) the ocean stream and subterranean waters 
(Gn 7! 8? 49%, Dt 33" 87); (3) any mass of waters 
(Ex 151, Ps 427 107%); (4) the depths, the deep 
places of the underworld (Ps 71%; see Cheyne on 
Ps 88° and 1487), as tle abode of the dead generally 
(Ro 107), and specially of demons (Lk 881, Rev 91. 
117178 9201). While generally used only in the third 
sense, the word ‘sea’ seems in some passages to 
borrow the fourth sense also (Rev 13!, Dn 73). 
Either by poetical personification or as a mytho- 
logical survival, the sea is spoken of as a monster 
over which God sets a watch, and with which He 
wages war (Job 7, see Davidson, Job, p. 54; 
Js 271, see Cheyne, Isaiah, i. p. 158; Is 51°), The 
image of the sea is used regarding man and his 
ways: the wicked are as the sea casting up mire 


SEA, BRAZEN (nyinon 0: 2K 2533, 1Ch 188, Jer 
52"; called in 1 Καὶ 7%=2 Ch 4? Molten Sea fo 
ΡΨ]; also called in 1K 7* δὲ al. absolutely ‘The 
Sea’ [p°7]).—The large basin* of copper or bronze 
(see BRASS) which stood 8.E.S. of the house, and, 
as in the case of the corresponding laver (73) of 
the tabernacle, was situated between the altar and 
the porch.t The metal of which it was made is 
said to have been taken by David from the cities 
Tibhath and Cun.t The basin was itself 5 cubits 
high, with a diameter of 10 cubits and a circum- 
ference of 30.8 It was a handbreadth in thickness. 
Its rim was bent outward as in that of many cups, 
being of the shape of a lily. That is all we are 
told of its shape, but from these data Josephus 
concluded that it was a hemisphere: others have 
thought of it as cylinder-shaped. Winer,|| Riehm, 


and Thenius** hold it to have been a kind of 


cylinder, in which the lower part bulged out. 

henius, Keil, and others object to Josephus’ 
view that, if the basin were a hemisphere, it 
could not hold 2000, much less 3000 baths of water. 


and dirt (Is 57%), man’s grief is as the unquiet sea ' The same might be said of the cylinder form which 
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THE BRAZEN SEA (AFTER STADE). 


(Jer 49”), the doubtful man is as a wave tossed by 
the wind (Ja 1°), wicked men are raging waves of 
the sea foaming out their own shame (Jude 15), 
invading hosts are compared to overflowing streams 
(Is 87, tier 472) and the noisy sea (Is 17:3. In 
Rev 13' the beast rises out of the sea (as in Dn 7 
the four beasts rise), because (1) the sea as a wild, 
terrible power (Ps 10779; seeG. A. Smith, HGAL 
bk. ii. ch. vii.) represents heathenism (Reuss on 
Dn 7%); or (2) the Roman power actually came from 
the sea, or the west (Holtzmann, Handcom. on 
Rev 134) ; or (3) the sea is but a synonym for the 
abyss (cf. Rev 117 17°); or (4) the sea represents 
humanity, as in the passages noted above (so in 
Rev 17 the many waters of v.! are explained as 
‘ peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues’; 
see Carpenter on Rev 13! and 17 in Ellicott’s NT 
Commentary, xii. pp. 167, 207). The words in 
Rev 21! ‘the sea is no more’ (RY) will mean 
accordingly that powers hostile to God, whether 
men or demons, shall be brought to nought. 

See also art. SEA OF GLASS, and for ‘ brazen sea,’ 
and * molten sea’ next article. 

A. E. GARVIE. 


** Com. 


some give it. Benzingertt points out that 2000 
baths are equivalent to 72,800 litres, and that a 
hemisphere of the dimensions of the brazen sea 
could contain but 32,707 litres, while a cylinder 
of these dimensions would contain, at the utmost, 
49,062 litres. It is possible that the diameter and 
circumference are taken at the narrowest part, say 
immediately beneath the rim; but it is more 
probable that the measurements apply to the rim, 
and aoe lower down the vesse] bulged out very 
much, 


According to 2Ch 45 and Josephus, Ant. Vill iii. 5, the sea 
held not 2000, but 3000 baths. Keil and Thenius trace the error 
to a transcriber, and accordingly alter 3000 to 2000. There is, 
however, no external support for the change, and it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that we owe the larger number to the fondness 
of the Chronicler for exaggeration—a fondness equalled at least 
by the Jewish historian. 


Below the rim, somewhere near the middle of 


* The Romans called large vessels lakes (lacus). 
t Ex 3018, ; : 
1 ΟἿ 188, cf. 2S 88. The names of places differ in these 


parallel verses. = . 
§ LXX 33. || RWB 8 ii. 69, 4 AWB? ii. 985. 
tt Com. on 1 K 7%, 
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the vessel, probably two rows of colocynths * were 
figured, these being cast with the basin, and not 
subsequently carved. Stade t has shown on gram- 
matical and other grounds that the numeral ‘ten’ 
must go with ‘cubits’ and not with ‘ colocynths,’ 
and that, in short, the words constitute a clumsy 
gloss, and had far better be left out. 

The Brazen Sea rested upon 12 brazen oxen, with 
their heads turned towards the four cardinal points, 
3 looking in each direction. All of them probably 
stood upon one basement of metal. 

It is likely that the space between the several 
groups was greater than that between the several 
inembers of the group ; but we have no information 
on this, or concerning the height of the oxen or 
their other dimensions. 

Josephus t says that in making them Solomon broke the law 
of Moses which forbade the making of any graven image,$ as he 
aid also in making the lions that were about his throne. He 
might surely have added the cherubim, which come under the 
game category. Riehm says the figures of oxen were chosen 
to form a rest for the basin, because oxen formed 80 large a part 
of the offerings. This may also supply a reason for the horns at 
the four corners, as Franz Delitzsch suggests.|| Stade, Ben- 
zinger, Nowack, and others hold that the oxen have a connexion 
with the worship of Jehovah in the form of a bull, which pre- 
yailed in the North; the horns of the altar are traced to the 
samesource. Kosters{ tries to prove that the ‘Sea’ stands for the 
o}wA—‘the deep,’ one source of water supply, and that the 
lavers ** represent the clouds, the source of the rain supply. 
Benzinger gives his approval to this theory,ft and so did 
Smend {{ before him. On these matters the Bible is silent. 

We are not told how the basin was supplied with 
water, nor how the water was got out. 

As to the first, Keil thinks it was filled by means 
of a erane which raised the water from the fountain 
close to the altar and transferred it by means of 
some vessel to the ‘Sea’ whenever it was wanted. 
With regard to the second, there must have been 
some apertures low enough to be reached; possibly 
the water came out of the mouths of the oxen 
through pipes supplied with taps. For the opinions 
of leading rabbinical writers, see Lundius, Jiid. 
Heilig., Hamburg, 1788, p. 356. 

Not a word is said in the older and soberer 
account of Kings of the purpose served by the 
Brazen Sea. But in 2 Ch 4° it is said to be for 
the priests to wash in: that is, if we take the 
account of the Ws or laver §§ of the tabernacle to 
guide us, the priests washed their hands and feet 
with its water before they proceeded to offer 
sacrifices. 

The next point at which we meet the Brazen Sea 
is in 2K 16”, where it is narrated that Ahaz, for 
the sake of their value, took away the brazen 
oxen, and laid the ‘Sea’ on the stone pavement. 
The Chaldzans at a later time, led by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, broke the ‘Sea’ into pieces and carried 
away these pieces to Babylon. ||| 

After this we read no more about it. Yet Sir 
50° [4] seems to show that in the mind of the writer 


* The addition ‘ten colocynths to every cubit’* has no sup- 
port in the MT, nor in the LXX, though Thenius and Keil 
defend this rendering, 

t ZATW iii. 157 ἢ. 

1 Ant, vu. vii. 6. § Ex 204, 

|| Riehm, ZW? i. 75%, He compares the Greek and Roman 
altars with rams’ heads at the corners. Cf. Tempiy, Altar of 
oburnt-offering. 

“| ThT, 1879, 445 ff. ** See 1 K 727-39, and cf. LAVER. 

tt Lieb. Arch, 389; cf. also Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 44f., and 
Kittel, Kdnige, Ὁ. 64. 

ti Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgeschichte, Ὁ. 130 [not in 
2nd ed., Smend having now, as he informs the present writer, 
abandoned Kosters’ view as being based on dogmatic rather 
than critical considerations]. 

§$ See Ex 30188. this laver is to be sharply distinguished from 
the 10 lavers of the temple. See LAVER, and cf. a very elaborate 
article by Stade, entitled ‘ Die Kesselwagen des salom. Tempels, 
1K 727-39," in ZATW, 1901, Ὁ. 145 ff. 

fll] 2 K 2513.16, Jer 6217.29. In the last passage it is stated that 
the Chaldzans took away the oxen as well. This is not said in 
the Book of Kings. 


“.Ἵ ‘In his days’ (those of Simon the high priest) ‘the cistern | 


to receive water, being in compass as the sea, was covered with 
plates of brass’ [but see the Heb., and cf. Kautzsch, A pokr.) 


the second temple had its Brazen Sea too, though 
apart from the vague hint contained in this verse 
of the Apocrypha we read nothing about a Brazen 
or Molten Sea in any temple except Solomon’s. 


LITERATURE.—Reland, Anfiq. Sacr. i. 6 ff.; Keil, Tempe 
Salomos, 118 ff.; the Bible Dictionaries of Winer’, Riehm 2, 
and the works on Biblical eee by Lundius, Benzinger, 
and Nowack; Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. 335 f.; the 
Commentaries of Thenius, Kittel, Benzinger on ‘ Kings ’—the 
first very full and able, the last two short, compact, and up to 
date. T. W. DAVIES. 


SEA OF CHINNERETH, SEA OF GALILEE,— 
See GALILEE, SEA OF. 


SEA OF GLASS (AV), GLASSY SEA (RY), 
θάλασσα ὑαλίνη, occurring Rev 46 157%, has no 
exact parallel in previous or contemporary litera- 
ture. But, as the scene in Rev 4 attaches itself to 
Ezk 1, it is natural to find in the ‘glassy sea 
before the throne’ a reproduction of the picture in 
Ezk 1% ‘the likeness of a firmament (Heb. y'7 
=‘expanse’; LAX orepéwua=‘solid structure,’ 
whence Vulg. frmamentum) like the colour of the 
terrible crystal’ (LXCX ws ὅρασις κρυστάλλον, ‘having 
the look of crystal’), extending over the head of 
the living creatures and under ‘the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone’ 
(Ezk 17%). We are reminded also of Ex 24% 
where it is said that, when Moses and Aaron and 
the elders of Israel ascended the mount and ‘saw 
the God of Israel,’ ‘there was under his feet as it 
were a paved work of sapphire stone, and as it 
were the very heaven (LAX εἶδος στερεώματος τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ, ‘the appearance of the heaven’s firma- 
ment’) for clearness.’ And just as there was ‘ fire 
on the top of the mount’ (Ex 2417), so also in Ezk 
17 we are told that ‘there was an appearance of 
fire . . . round about,’ and again in Rev 15? the 
glassy sea is ‘mingled with fire.’ Another im- 
perfect parallel is found in Enoch 14°. The walls 
of the heavenly house from which Enoch saw in 
vision a second house and a throne in it and the 

reat glory thereon, were ‘like a mosaic crystal 
oor, and its groundwork was of crystal... and 
its floor was fire.’ Perhaps the most nearly exact 
parallel occurs in the Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
(the Slavonic fragment of the Enoch literature, 
probably composed in its present form in the first 
half of the Ist cent. A.D.).* In 38 Enoch tells how 
the angels had taken hin up into the first heaven, 
next above the wether: ‘and they showed me (he 
adds) a very great sea, greater than the earthly 
(1,6. the Mediterranean), and they brought before 
my face the elders.’ Afterwards, in a higher 
heaven (the seventh in Enoch) he saw the throne 
and the glory. In Test. zi. Patr., Levi 2, this sea 
is said to lie between the first and second heavens, 
and is called the ‘water hanging’ between the 
two. It is to be noted, further, that just as we 
have, in connexion with the crystal appearance, 
‘living creatures’ in Ezekiel, and ‘holy ones’ in 
Enoch, and, in connexion with the great sea, 
‘elders’ in the Secrets of Enoch, so also in Rev. we 
have, in connexion with the glassy sea, ‘living 
creatures’ (ch. 4) and victorious saints (ch. 15). 

It is not necessary to harmonize all these apoca- 
lyptic images. But it is clear that the writer of 

evelation is in contact at various points with 
previous apocalyptic literature when he conceives 
of a wide expanse of water in heaven, stretching 
away in front of the throne, smooth, clear, bright 
with a golden sheen Τ (211%), like a fire, upon it, 
that flashes from the seven burning lamps; while 
hard by (or upon) this sea stand types of created 
life (ch. 4), and a triumphant host of those whose 
life has been created anew (ch. 15), glorifying the 


* See Charles and Morfill’s edition. 
¢ See article Guass. 
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Lord God Almighty. Itis possible that the idea 
of the glassy sea may have come from the temple 
pavement of ornamental polished stones (2 Ch 7°; 
Jos. BJ VI. i. 8 and ili. 2) on which the people 
bowed themselves in thanksgiving to the Lord, 
and the gleam of which the Rabbis compared to 
the gleam of crystal.* The suggested relation to 
the ‘molten sea’ (θάλασσα χαλκῆ), the large copper 
reservoir of Solomon’s temple used for the ablutions 
of the priests (2 Καὶ 85 [LX-X], 1 K 733), seems to be 
more remote, if not quite imaginary. 
J. MASSIE, 
SEA OF JAZER.—See vol. ii. p. 553? note ft. 


SEA OF THE ARABAH (AV ‘the Plain’).—See 
DEAD SEA. 


SEA OF TIBERIAS.—See GALILEE, SEA OF. 
SEAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


SEAL, SEALING (subst. onin; σφραγίς, ἀποσῴφρά- 
γισμα [LXX twice]; specifically signet-ring, nonin, 
nyay, in Aramaic xpiy, δακτύλιος. Verb, ong; σφραγ- 
Sw fall voices], κατασφραγίζομαι [act. and pass. ], 
ἐπισφραγίζω [act. and mid.]).—These words are used 
(1) in a literal, (2) in a figurative sense. 

i. LITERAL SENSE.—(a) Use of Seals.—There is 
evidence of the general use of seals in the early 
ages ‘extending from the mists of Babylonian 
antiquity to the decline of Roman civilization’ 
(Encyc. Brit. art. ‘Gems’). We know from the 
OT that seals were used at an early date by the 
Hebrews (Gn 9818: 25. Judah’s signet), by the Egyp- 
tians (Gn 41 Pharaoh), and by the Persians (Est 
9:9 8* Ahasuerus). Herodotus tells us (i. 195) that 
the accoutrement of a Babylonian was incomplete 
without a staifand a ring, but this ring was prob- 
ably a talisman more frequently than a signet. 
And the literary evidence is supported by that of 
gems and inscriptions dating as far back as B.C. 
2000 and 3000, and showing that the practice ex- 
tended to other nations (see Riehm, HWB, quoting 
Levy’s Tables, and de Vogiié’s Mélanges d’ Archéo- 
logie orientale). Arabs and Persians of to-day 
wear similar seals. Inthe NT we have the σφραγίς 
upon the stone closing the mouth of the Lord’s 
tomb (Mt 27%), and the δακτύλιος (probably a signet- 
ring containing the father’s name) put upon the 
finger of the prodigal (Lk 15"); probably also the 
gold ring of the rich worshipper in Ja 2? was not 
only an ornament but a signet-ring, indicating in 
itself that he was a person of consequence. 

(δ) Structure of seals.—If we may judge from 
the seals and signet-rings that have come down to 
us, seals were of two kinds: (1) the small seal of 
precious stone or precious metal in a signet-ring ; 
(2) the more ample cone-shaped or round seals, 
some of metal (occasionally set in stone), some of 
porcelain or terra-cottat (some even of wood are in 
vogue to-day in the East), large enough to contain 
inscriptions and animal figures, such as figures of 
oxen or antelopes, and intended to be hung by a 
cord from the neck or from the arm (Gn 8838: 25. Ca 
8°) or attached to the thing sealed (a door or a 
document, for example) when the impression was 
not made in the material of the thing itself. 

(6) The material used as the medium.—Beckmann 


* See Bousset, Offenbarung, in loco. 

+ It is very doubtful, however, whether the ‘great mass of 
existing (Babylonian) cylinders’ could have been used as seals, 

{ Mr. Bernard Grenfell tells the present writer that sealings 
are not at all uncommon on Egyptian papyri, sometimes large, 
more frequently small. He helieves that the practice of sealing 
documents went back in Egypt to the earliest times, though 
the date of the earliest papyrus seal is as yet uncertain. Jar- 
stoppers, however, were stamped in the time of the First 
Dynasty (earlier than B.c. 4000, according to Brugsch), and 
papyri of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, extant in fragments, 
probahly, in their original state, contained sealings. 


(Hist. of Inventions, i. 140, Bohn’s tr., quoted in 
Smith’s Christian Antiquities, art. ‘Seals’) gives it 
as his opinion that ‘in Europe wax has been every- 
where used for sealing since the earliest ages.’ 
But in the East it was not wax but clay (Job 384), 
sealed when soft and then made hard by burning, 
When a door or a stone was to be sealed, a clay 
seal was put at each end of the cord stretched 
across it (cf. Hvang. Pet. 8, ἐπέχρισαν ἑπτὰ σφραγῖδας, 
withJn 9* 11), Some stones so sealed still retain the 
cord marks. But, like the Arabs and the Persians, 
the Hebrews also seem to have dipped seals or 
stamps in a black Εἰ Επαθα, a paint ΟΥ anink. The 
picture which Ezekiel draws (9*) of the man ‘ with 
the writer’s inkhorn by his side,’ marking the 
foreheads of the men that sighed and cried for 
the abominations in Jerusalem, is doubtless the 
source of the sealing picture in Rev 7. 

(ὦ) Purposes of sealing.—Sealing was sometimes 
a substitute for signature (and conveniently so in 
days when writing was not a general accomplish- 
ment), if a letter had to be authenticated or a 
document to be ratified. SoJezebel forged Ahab’s 
signature (1 IX 21°); and in Neh 9* 10! the sealing 
signified adherence to the contents of the covenant 
there and then made with God. At other times it 
denoted an znalienable possession, the signet itself 
being also the type of all that was most precious. 
and inviolable (Ca 8°, Jer 22%). This comes out in 
the figurative application 2 Ti 2 ‘ Having this seal, 
the Lord knoweth them that are his.’ (In the 
same sense, perhaps, are the orlyuara, the ‘ brands’ 
of the Lord Jesus, Gal 6"). Akin to this idea was 
that of security and permanency, as when the stone 
of the lions’ den was sealed by the king with his 
own signet and those of his lords, ‘that nothing 
might be changed concerning Daniel’ (Dn 6", cf. 
also Bel 4, Mt 27%), These ideas of ownership and 
security are often combined with that of destina- 
tion, a8 in Ezk 914 and Rev 7°, where the persons 
sealed were, as God’s people, secured from imminent 
destruction and designated for future reward. 
Finally, connected with the ideas of security and 
destination was the idea of seerecy or postponement 
of disclosure, as when the words of a roll, more 
particularly if prophetic, were sealed up for the 
uninitiated, or till the time came to publish them 
(Is 294, Dn 12°, Rev 104). Quite in harmony with 
all these ideas was the idea of authority in the seal 
or signet, so that when a king bestowed his signet 
he thereby invested the recipient with royal 
authority, lending him, in fact, the royal name 
(Gn 41%, Pharaoh and Joseph). 

ii, FIGURATIVE SENSE.—In illustrating the scope 
of the literal, it has been unavoidable to trench 
upon the figurative, literal sealing being emblematic 
of one idea or another. But we have still to deal 
with the religious, the spiritual sense of seal and 
sealing, where there is nothing literal at all, even 
in vision. This comes out principally in the NT. 

The idea of authentication is prominent when 
converts are called the seal of apostleship (1 Co 97), 
and when circumcision is named a seal, ἐ.6. an 
authentication, of that righteousness by faith 
which existed before the rite was performed (Ro 
411), The solemn authentication of human experi- 
ence lies in the expression that he who has received 
the witness of the Son ‘hath set seal to this that 
God is true’ in what He promised through the 
Son (Jn 3%); while the saying ‘Him hath God the 
Father sealed’ signifies authentication and destina- 
tion to convey eternal life (Jn 67”). The figurative 
sense of seal in the passage (2 Ti 2"), ‘The firm 
foundation of God (God’s foundation of firm be- 
lievers) standeth, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,’ includes ownership, 
authentication, security, and destination. All these 
ideas, but especially destination, are present when 
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it is said that believers are sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise (Eph 1"); sealed unto the day of 
redemption (439) ; sealed and having, in the Spirit 
within us, the earnest of what we shall be (2 Co 1”). 
Working back from the early assimilation of 
baptism to circumcision as a seal (Hermas, Sum. 
vill. 6; 2 Clem. vii.), some have interpreted the 
sealings just mentioned as directly referring to the 
baptismal rite. But Lightfoot seems to be justified 
in questioning (2 Clem. vii.) whether ‘St. Paul or 
St. John (e.g. Rev 94) used the image with any,direct 
reference to baptism.’ Hatch (Hibbert Leetures, Ὁ. 
295) and Harnack (DogmengeseA. I. 1. 151) trace the 
baptism sense of σφραγίς to the Greek mysteries ; 
but Anrich ([fysterienwesen, p. 120 ff.) gives in his 
adherence to the belief that the origin of the use 
is the Jewish view of circumcision as a seal (see 
Anrich for illustr., and Sanday-Headlam on Ro 4), 
One peculiar figurative use remains to be noticed. 
St. Paul, in speaking (Ro 15%) of handing over the 
collection to the saints at Jerusalem, describes his 
act as ‘sealing to them this fruit’ (of his efforts, or 
of the spiritual blessings that had gone forth from 
the Jews). The simplest explanation seems to be 
that of Theodore of Mopsuestia: that the apostle 
is referring to the solemn and exact formalities of 
the transaction—a view which Deissmann supports 
from the papyri of Fayyfim, where such sealing of 
wheat-sacks and the like stands for a guarantee 
that they contain the amount they profess to con- 
tain. St. Paul desires to act like a conscientious 
merchant, and to guarantee formally that he hands 
over the amount due from him. The suspicions 
which some of his enemies had set afloat, that he 
helped himself from the collection, must be defi- 
nitely and completely foreclosed. J. MASSIE. 


SEAL, SEAL SKINS.—See BADGER. 
SEAMEW (RV Lv 1115, Dt 14°).—See Cuckow. 


SEA-MONSTER.—This Eng. term occurs only 
twice in RV (text): Gn 1?! ‘God created the great 
sea-monsters’ (AV ‘great whales,’ LAX τὰ κήτη), 
and Job 7 ‘Am I a sea or a sea-monster (AV 
‘whale,’ LXX δράκων»), that thou settest a watch 
over me?’ The Heb. in both these passages is 738 
(plur. oy3n and 038}, which has been supposed to 
come from an (unused) root jin=‘stretch,’ ‘ ex- 
tend,’ and so to signify properly an elongated 
animal (see Ges. Tes. 1511). The word 735, in 
addition to these two occurrences, is used of ser- 
pents or serpent-like creatures in Ex 7° [P; JE 
and R use wi, LAX ὄφις, in the similar passages 
43 and 7°], Dt 32°, Ps 91°; perhaps the crocodile 
is In view in Is 271 519, Ezk 29° 32? (see small type 
below), Ps 74%; large water animals* of some 
kind are designated by it in Jer 51 [Gr. 28]*, Ps 
148’. In all these passages the LAX tr. 728 by 
δράκων, RV has ‘dragon,’ except in Ex 758 ‘ser- 
pent’ (RVm, ‘Heb. tannin, any large reptile’); 
and Ps 9118 ‘serpent’; in Ps 7415 RVm has ‘sea- 
monsters,’ in 148’ ‘or sea-monsters or waterspouts.’ 

In Neh 218 we hear also of the ‘én hattannin 
(‘well of the dragon,’ LXX πηγὴ τῶν συκῶν, 
‘fountain of the figs,’ evidently confusing 138 
with oa ‘ figs’). 

Quite a different term, although it has sometimes been con- 
fused ¢ with it both by copyists []'33, LAX δράκοντες, of La 43 is 
a textual error for 0°25, while, conversely, Ὁ of Ezk 293 322 
(LXX in all δράκων) should be 1.15] and by interpreters, is 038 


* The creature which is said to have swallowed Jonah (see 
vol. 11, Ὁ. 750) is called simply a great fish (Yana 37), Jon 117 
{Heh. and Gr. 21], The familiar ‘whale’ comes from LXX χῆτος 
(μέγα), reproduced in the κῆτος of Mt 1229. 

¢ Pocock in his Commentary on Mic 18 (1677) first showed that 
these two words had been confused, and pointed out that oa 
must denote some kind of jackaL 


(once Mal 13, if the text is correct, nium, LXX δόματα: Heb, 
msi; cf. Jer 99 (1%), Ps 6513), the plur, of (unuscd) {A, which 
means some beast that haunts solitary places, probably the 
jackal, Its occurrences are Is 122 3413 357 4320, Jer 910 (11) 1022 
146 4933 5137, Mic 18, Pg 4420 (19) (if the text is correct, but see 
Cheyne or Wellh.), Job 3022 {in all these passages AV has 
‘dragons,’* RV ‘jackals ’J, La 43 (AV [wrongly] ‘sea-monsters,’ ἐ 
m, ‘sea-calves,’ RV ‘ jackals’). 

Another monster, belonging to the same cate- 
gory as tannin, is LEVIATHAN (jnn> liwydthan, 
prob. =‘ wreathed,’ ‘coiled’), which appears as a 
denizen of the waters in Ps 1045 ‘diwydthan whom 
thou hast formed (ms;) to play therein’ (or ‘ with 
him,’ ispav?, LXX ἐμπαίζειν αὐτῷ), and Job 411: 
[ΗΠ Ὁ. 40*#-], In the first of these passages the 
whale is often supposed to be referred to, in the 
second the crocodile, which last may be the 
reference also in Ps 74", where liwydthan is ap- 
parently symbolical of Egypt. In Job 3° [where 
it is not necessary to read, with Gunkel, Ὁ: ‘sea’ 
for ov ‘day’] magicians are supposed to be able to 
‘rouse up’ (293; B χειρώσασθαι) this monster. On 
Is 271 see below. [LXX in all these passages tr. 
im> by δράκων, except in Job 3%, where it has τὸ 
μέγα κῆτος ; Aq., Symm., and Theod., where they 
are extant, always transliterate λενιαθάν, except 
in this same passage in Job, where Theod. has 
δράκων]. Leviathan is referred to also in Enoch 
607-9, 2 Es 64-52; cf. Apoc. Bar 294, 

It has been contended that, in most of the OT 
passages where tannin and liwydthan occur, a 
mythological or semi-mythological allusion is 
present. Such an allusion is discovered, for in- 
stance, in Is 27! ‘In that day the LORD with his sore 
and great and strong sword shall punish liwyathan 
the fleeing serpent (9°13 ὑπ, LXX ὄφις φεύγων, Aq. 
ὄφις μοχλός, Symm. ὄφις σνγκλείων) and liwydthan the 
coiled serpent (jindpy. ὑπ, LXX ὄφις σκολιός, Aq. and 
Symm. ὄφις ἐνεσκισωμένος), and he shall slay the 
tannin thal is in the sea.’ The language here cer- 
tainly recalls the Babylonian mythology with its 
account of the primeval conflict between Marduk 
and Tiamat (see art. COSMOGONY). The ‘ fleeing 
serpent’ (cf. Job 26!) is portrayed on a Bab. 
seal, with Marduk in pursuit ; the ‘coiled serpent ’ 
might be the earth-encircling ocean. These two 
liwydthdns are held to be simply differentiations of 
Tiamat, whose consort, Kingu, may be ‘the dragon 
in the sea’ (so Gunkel, followed by Cheyne, εἰ al.). 
At the same time Gunkel (p. 40) admits that they 
are employed by ‘Isaiah’ to symbolize kingdoms. 
In Is 519 (on which see art. RAHAB) the ‘ dragon’ 
(symbolical, as the context shows, of Egypt at the 
time of the Exodus) appears, as in the bab. cos- 
mogony, as having been destroyed by God long 
ago (so also in Ps 74% ‘Thou brakest the heads 
ot the fanninin in the waters, thou didst crush 
the heads of liwyathdn in pieces,’ 891" a/.), whereas 
in 27! the monster is thought of apparently as im- 
prisoned in the sea, and destined to be destroyed at 
last by Jahweh’s sword (ef. Job 38, where, as was 
noted above, magicians have the powcr to ‘rouse. 
up’ liwyathan ; 1713, where watchers are set over 
the tannin; and Am 9°, where the serpent [#n3, 
δράκων is in any case no venomous marine snake, 
for such are not found in the Mediterrancan, but 
‘an imaginary monster, supposed by the Hebrews 
to have its home at the bottom of the ocean, and 
to be at the disposal of the Almighty’ [Driver, 
ad loe.; similarly Nowack, who has no doubt that 
there is a reference to the sea-monster of myth- 
ology]). Again, in Ezk 29% and 3278 the tannin 
to which Pharaoh is compared, although it has 
points in common with the crocodile, is held to 


* The word ‘ dragon *in AV should probably be viewed merely 
as an old and poetical word for a large serpent (not necessarily 


i 


| a fabulous monster). See examples of its use in this sense in 


| old writers as quoted by Murray in Ozf. Eng. Dictionary, 8.v. 


t This is the only occurrence of ‘ sea-monster’ in AY. 
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find its only true equivalent in the monster Tiamat. 
The treatment to be meted out by God to Pharaoh 
recalls, we are told, the way in which Tiamat and 
her allies were vanquished and afterwards treated 
by Marduk ; compare, for instance, Ezk 323 ‘ I will 
spread out my net for thee,’ ete., with Creation 
tablet iv. ll. 95, 112, ‘ Bel (Marduk) threw wide his 
net, made it encompass her’; ‘ In the net they lay, 
in the meshes they sat.’ But the net is a common 
OT figure, and may be used here independently. 
Upon the whole, while it is practically certain 
that the Tiamat myth had reached Palestine and 
that there are allusions to it in the OT, it will 
hardly be questioned that Gunkel exaggerates its 
influence. 

The ‘dragon’ of Neh 2" is probably a serpent 
regarded as the tutelary deity of the spring, and 
believed to give living power, perhaps healing 
virtues, to its waters (cf. W. R. Smith, £5! 156, 
161 [7 172, 176)). 

It does not fall within the scope of the present 
article to discuss the ‘dragon’ of the Greek Book 
of Danie] (see art. BEL AND THE DRAGON), the 
‘dragons’ of Ad. Est 107 116 or of Ps-Sol 2784, or 
the ‘dragon’ of Rev 12° 13?- 4-12 1018 202, for which 
last see REVELATION (BOOK OF), p. 256, and 
Bousset’s Comm. ad loc. See also art. RAHAB. 


LITERATURE.—Gunkel, Schépfung u. Chaos, esp. pp. 29-90; 
Cheyne’s artt. ‘Behemoth and Leviathan’ and ‘Dragon’ in 
Encyc. Bibl.; Weber, Jud. Theol.2 160, 202, 402, 404 (on Jewish 
fancies about Leviathan); the Comm., esp. those of A. B. 
Davidson, Dillm., Budde, and Duhm on Jod; of Cheyne, 
Dillm.-Kittel, and Marti on Jsaiah; and of Bertholet and 
Kraetzschmar (both disinclined to admit {in Ezk 293 322 the 
mythological allusions contended for by Gunkel) on Ezekiel. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SEBA (x29).—Son of Cush, Gn 107=1Ch 19, 
Since Seba is mentioned in connexion with Cush 
in Is 43° and 45%, it is probable that this genealogy 
is a gloss on the passages of Isaiah, or, at any rate, 
based upon them. Of Seba this anthor knows that 
its inhabitants were ¢a//; and since he prophesies 
that they should be brought in chains to Jerusalem, 
it seems reasonable to identify them with a race 
mentioned in the oracle of Is 187-7, who were to be 
brought as an offering to the temple, who also 
were connected with a nation living beyond the 
rivers of Cush, and who are described as ‘ drawn 
out, clean-shaven, and of power from ancient 
times.’ The rest of the description is at present 
unintelligible. ‘There is a further reference to 
them in Ps 72”, where, however, they are merely 
typical of a distant race, and coupled with the 
familiar Sheba on the ground of the resemblance 
of their names. On this resemblance Glaser 
(Skizze, ii. 887 ff.) bases his theory that they repre- 
sent the Sabeans of Jebel Shammir in Nejd—a 
theory which is to be rejected on the ground that 
the only author who knows anything definite 
about them keeps them carefully apart from the 
Sabseans, and mentions them in connexion with 
Cush and Egypt. Since from the 8th cent. B.c. 
Cush had played an important part in politics, 
it is probable that an educated man would have 
some idea of the locality of Cush, and therefore 
any attempt to seek for Seba anywhere but in the 
heart of Africa should be rejected. The researches 
of Mr. Theodore Bent (fuined Cities of Mashona- 
land, 1892) have certified the existence in the 
heart of Africa of the vestiges of ancient States, 
the names of which are lost to history. The 
description given by him of the ancient State of 
Mashonaland bears some resemblance to that given 
in Is 18, possibly on the ground of Egyptian de- 
spatches or the statements of Ethiopians then 
dominant in Egypt. ‘Thereis,’ says a Portuguese 
traveller quoted p. 207, ‘a tower or edifice of 
worked masonry, which appears evidently not to 


be the work of black natives of the country, but | 


of some powerful and political nations’; p. 231, 
‘there is little doubt that the ancient builders of 
the ruins in Mashonaland, the forts and towns 
between the Zambesi and the Limpopo, utilized 
the Sabi river as their road to and from the coast.’ 
This, like other African rivers, was in ancient 
times suitable for large craft, but, through silting, 
is no longer fit for it (p. 231). It does not appear 
that epigraphic research has as yet thrown any 
light on this name. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


SEBAM (τς ; Σεβαμά : Saban).—A town in the 

astoral district, ‘a land for cattle,’ in which 

eshbon, Elealeh, and Nebo were also situated 
(Nu 32%). It is apparently the same place as 
Sibmah, which was in the territory of Reuben, 
and was rebuilt by the children of Renben (Jos 
13%, Nu 32%), Sebam probably soon fell into the 
hands of the Moabites, in whose possession it was 
in the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah. It was then 
celebrated for its vines, which were destroyed by 
‘the lords of the nations’ (Is 168%, Jer 48%), 
Jerome (Onom. s. ‘Sabama’) calls it a town of Moab 
in the land of Gilead, and says that it was barely 
500 paces from Heshbon (Com. in Js. v.), and one 
of the strong places of the district. It is perhaps 
Simia, on the south side of Wddy Hesban, and 2 
English miles from Heshbon. There are here 
some ruins, rock-hewn sarcophagi, and rock-cut 
wine-presses (PHF Mem. East Pat. p. 221). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SEBAT (Safdr) 1 Mac 16%, or SHEBAT (3) Zec 

1’7,.—The eleventh month ; see TIME. 


SECACAH (220; B Alyiotd, A Σοχοχά; Sachacha). 
—One of six cities situated in the ‘ wilderness’ 
(midbar) of Judah (Jos 15%), that is, in the waste 
land west of the Dead Sea. It was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Zaxxd, Scacha), 
and there is no clue to its position. Conder (Hbk. 
to Bible) identifies it, doubtfully, with Khurbet ed- 
Dikkeh, also called Khurbet es-Sikkeh, ‘ruin of the 

ath,’ 2 miles S. of Bethany. This is too near 
y erusalem. Secacah was probably between the 
Kidron ravine (Wady en-Ndr) and En-gedi. 
C. W. WILSON. 

SECHENIAS (A Sexevlas).—1. (B om.) 1 Es 8%= 
Shecaniah, Ezr 8°, where the text needs rearrang- 
ing to agree with 1 Esdras. 2. (B Elexovias), 1 Es 
882 —Shecaniah, Ezr 8°. 


SECOND COMING.—See PAROUSIA,Vvol. iii. Ὁ. 674. 
SECT.—See HERESY, vol. ii. p. 35]. 


SECU (τα, with the article; Β ἐν τῷ Σεφεί, A ἐν 
Σοκχώ).---Α place mentioned only in 18 19%. It 
was not far from Ramah (Samuel’s residence), 
and apparently on the road from Gibeah to that 
place. In or near it there was a large cistern 
(RV ‘the great well’ (9723 42], RVm ‘the well of 
the threshing floor’ [12Π΄3, LX-X φρέατος τοῦ ddw}) 
which Saul passed on his journey. The place is 
unknown, and its site depends upon the position 
assigned respectively to Gibeah and Ramah. 
Several identifications have been proposed: for 
instance, Bir Nebala, near Gibeon (Smith’s DB), 
Khurbet Shuweikeh, a little 5. of Bireh (Conder, 
PEF Mem. iii. 52, 126), and the ancient reservoir 
at Solomon’s Pools (PEFS#, 1898, p. 17), but this 
last is dependent upon an improbable site for 
RAMAH (see above, p. 1985). The LXX (B) ἐν τῷ 
Σεφεί implies the Heb. ‘s¥2=‘ bare height’ (often 
in Jeremiah), Thisis preferred to MT by Thenius, 
Driver (Text of Sam. ad. loc.), Lohr, H. P. Smith, 
and recent writers in general. 

C. W. WILSON. 


SECUNDUS (Σεκοῦνδος [TR], Σέκουνδος [WH 


SECURE 


SEIR 429 


Blass]).—A man of Thessalonica, who accompanied 
St. Paul from Philippi to Europe (Ac 204), probably 
one of the apostles of the Churches taking the 
Macedonian contributions to Jerusalem, Ac 9417 
2Co 8, The name (with SOSIPATER) occurs in the 
well-known inscription of Thessalonica, C7G@ 11. 
1967, which gives a list of Politarchs. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

SECURE.—<As used in AY ‘secure’ means ‘ con- 
fident,’ ‘ trustful,’ ‘not anticipating danger.’ It 
is always in OT the tr. of nvz to trust, confide, or 
some of its derivatives. In NT it occurs only asa 
verb, and only in Mt 28" ‘And if this come to 
the governor’s ears, we will persuade him, and 
secure you,’ where the Gr. is ὑμᾶς ἀμερίμνους ποιή- 
σομεν, 1.6. ‘make you free from care,’ which corre- 
sponds exactly with the derivation of the Eng. 
word (Lat. securus, i.e. se ‘free from,’ and cura 
‘eare’), Cf. Jg 187 ‘they dwelt careless, after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure.’ How 
greatly the word has changed its meaning may be 
seen from Jg 8! ‘Gideon . . . smote the host: for 
the host was secure.’ Davies (Bible Eng. p. 103) 
quotes from Sandys (p. 210), ‘ There is no where 
any place wherein it is safe to be secure.’ 

Securely (Pr 3%, Mic 25, Sir 4) has the same 
meaning. And so also security in 2 Es 75, Sir 57; 
but in Ac 179 ‘when they had taken security of 
Jason, and of the other, they let them go,’ this 
word is used in its modern sense (Gr. τὸ ἱκανόν), 

J. HASTINGS. 

SEDEKIAS (Zeéexias, AV Zedechias), 1 Es 14 
(LXX “), Zedekiah king of Judah. 


SEDUCTION.—See art. CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, vol. i. p. 522°. 


SEED, SEEDTIME.—There is a threefold usage 
of the words rendered by EV ‘seed.’ 1, Botanical 
and agricultural.—The common Heb. term is ν] 
(Aram. yz; Dn 2%), usually ‘seed,’ but in Gn 8” 
‘seed time,’ and in Lv 26° ‘sowing time.’ In Ezk 
475 yarniy is tr. ‘fruitful field’ (RV ‘fruitful soil’). 
‘Sowing seed’ (Lv 11%) and ‘ things that are sown’ 
(Is 61") are equivalents of yyy. In Jl 117 nims is 
tr. ‘seed’ (RV ‘seeds’). ‘Mingled seed’ (Lv 19°) 
and ‘divers seeds’ (Dt 22°) are renderings of ΟΝ ΟΞ, 
In Is 197 yn 53 appears in AV as ‘every thing 
sown,’ RV ‘all that is sown.’ The usual Gr. word 
in Apocr. and NT is σπέρμα, but σπόρος also occurs 
Mk 456 [cf. Swete’s note], Lk 85:1, ὦ Co 9% The 
most interesting Scripture references to ‘sced’ in 
this sense are the poetic figure in Ps 126° and our 
Lord’s parables of the Sower and the Tares. See 
AGRICULTURE, vol. i, 49%. 2, Physiological.—The 
phrase yrpnasy is variously tr. in Lv 15! 17 18. 82 121 
1019 295) Nu 58. ‘To conceive seed’ stands in 
Ly 12? for the Hiph. of yy, in Nu 5% for the Niph. 
with the noun yy, and in He 111] for els καταβολὴν 
σπέρματος. σπέρμα has this meaning in Wis 72, and 
grépa bears the same sense in the metaphor of 
1 P 1°83, where Christians are said to have been 
‘begotten again, not of corruptible seed (ἐκ σπορᾶς 
φθαρτῆς), but of incorruptible (ἀφθάρτου), through 
the word of God.’ ὃ. Iletaphorical for offspring, 
whether of animals (Jer 3157) or of man. Here the 
words are yy and σπέρμα. The former is twice tr. 
‘child’ (Lv 224,18 1"). ‘Seed’ has the meaning 
of genealogy or pedigree, Ezr 959. Neh 79, ‘The 
holy seed’ is a special designation of the people of 
Israel, Is 6%, Ezr 9°,1 Es8”, ‘Seed,’ like ‘ genera- 
tion,’ is sometimes used to describe a class of 
people with reference to character rather than to 

escent. Thus we have ‘seed of evil-doers’ (Is 1’), 
‘of falsehood’ (Is 574), ‘blameless seed’ (Wis 1015), 
‘accursed seed’ (Wis 12"), a seed ‘honoured’ or 
*dishonoured’ (Sir 1015). 

Two NT passages call for separate remark. 


(a) The words σπέρμα αὐτοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ μένει (1 Jn 3%) 
have been interpreted to mean either (1) that 
Christians, as the ‘seed’ or children of God, abide 
in Him and are thus kept from sinning ; or (2) that 
a Divine principle of life remains in the Christian, 
which secures the same result. The latter is the 
view now alinost universally accepted. It makes 
αὐτοῦ: θεοῦ, and the σπέρμα θεοῦ is much the same 
as the σπορὰ ἄφθαρτος of 1 P1*,. (δ) In Gal 316 St. 
Paul bases an argument on the promises of Gn 131% 
178, and lays much emphasis on the use of the 
singular σπέρματι rather than the plural σπέρμασιν 
as pointing to the fulfilment of the promises in an. 
individual, viz. Christ. Now it has to be admitted, 
first, that neither in Heb. nor in Gr. would it have 
been natural to use the plural form of ‘ seeds,’ even 
if the promises had been meant to point only to a 
plurality of descendants of Abraham ; and, second, 
that St. Paul’s language elsewhere (Ro 4:8 9%) 
shows that he did not regard the singular σπέρματι 
as necessarily excluding the plural meaning. St. 
Paul’s argument in Gal 3!° is therefore somewhat 
artificial and Rabbinical in its form. It does not 
logically prove that the promise to Abraham must 
be fulfilled in a single individual. Gut we can 
take from it the thought that the collective noun, 
with its singular form, saggests an individual in. 
whom the destiny of Abraham’s posterity is summed 
up, and by whom their mission to the world is 
carried out. The terms of the promisc, though 
not incompatible with a multiple or national fulfil- 
ment, are peculiarly compatible with one which 
eentres in a single person, as Christ’s fulfilment 
does (see Lightfoot, Beet, Eadie, Findlay, Lipsius, 
Meyer, ad loc.). JAMES PATRICK. 


SEER.—See PROPHECY, p. 108. 


SEETHE.—To seethe is to boil, as Berners, 
Frowissart, xvii, ‘These Scottish men... take 
with them no purveyance of bread nor wine, for 
their usage and soberness is such in time of war, 
that they will pass in the journey a great long 
time with flesh half sodden, withont bread, and 
drink of the river water without wine, and thcy 
neither care for pots nor pans, for they seethe 
beasts in their own skins.’ The old past tense is 
sod, Gn 25° ‘ Jacob sod pottage’; 1 Hs 1 ‘As for 
the sacrifices, they sod them in brass pots and pans 
with a good savour’; and past ptep. sodden, Ex 
12° ‘Eat not of it raw, nor sodden at all with water.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

SEGUB.—1. (aay Keré, viv Kethibh; B Δεγούβ, 
A Σεγούβ) the youngest son of HIEL who rebuilt 
Jericho, 1K 1603, The death of Scgub, which 
synchronized with the setting up of the gates, 
may have been due to an accident in the Iuild- 
ing operations, or he may have been oilered in 
sacrifice by his father—a circumstance purposely 
obseured in the present form of the story. See 
FOUNDATION and Hirt. In any ease, popular 
opinion finally connected the death of Hiel’s two 
sons with a curse believed to have been pronounced 
by Joshua on the man that should rebuild Jericho. 
The form in which this curse is expressed in Jos 
6° is moulded by a knowledge of the events 
recorded in 1K 16%. See, further, Bertholet, 
and esp. Kittel on this last-named passage. 2. 
(av; Β Σερούχ, A Σεγούβ) son of Hezron and father 
of J ATR, 1 Ch 2°, J. A. SELBIE. 


SEIR (wry ‘rough,’ ‘shagcy’).—i. The name 
of a mountainous district east of the ‘Arabah, 
peopled by the Edomites. It was originally occu. 
pied by Horites or ‘cave-dwellers’ (Gn 14° [where 
read, after LAX and Sam., ryy ‘250 for ‘y om of 
MT] 36% [in the latter passave Seir is personified as 
the eponymous ancestor of the indigenous inhabit- 
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ants]). As Mt. Seir (tyw 17, τὸ ὄρος (τὸ) Ση(ε)έρ, 
Gn 36°, Dt 2° al.) is practically synonymous 
with Edom (cf. Gn 32% ‘the land of Seir, the field 
of Edom,’ ons my vyy pox, γῆ Σηεὶρ χώρα ᾿Βἰδώμ), 
it will suffice to refer for further details to art. 
Epom. 2. Quite different is the Mt. Seir (B 
᾿Ασσάρ, A Syelp) mentioned in Jos 15” amongst 
the points defining the boundaries of Judah. The 
name may still be preserved in that of the ruins 
at Saris, S.W. of Kiriath-jearim (cf. the name 
Σωρής in LXX A [but B’Ewfjs] of Jos 15%). See 
Robinson, BRP? iii. 154 ff.; Buhl, GAP 91, 167; 
Dillm, Jos. ad loe. J. A. SELBIE, 


SEIRAH (a vyvn, with the article; B Σετειρῶθα, 
A. Σεειρῶθα ; Sezrath).—The place to which Ehud 
escaped after killing Eglon, king of Moab (Jg 37%). 
It was in the hill-country of Ephraim, and appar- 
ently not very far from Gilgal. Its site was un- 
known to Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. Σειρωθά, 
Sirotha), and it has not yet been identified. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SELA (ybo ‘the cliff’ ; πέτρα, Is 162 42%; phon, ἡ 
πέτρα, J go 138, 2 K 147).—The capital of Edom or Mt. 
Seir, situated in a valley amidst the Edomite moun- 
tains, five days’ journey (of 12 miles each) by the 
Arabah from ‘Akabali (Elath), and 6 from the 
Dead Sea by the same route.* Its identification 
as the capital of Edom may also be inferred from 
its proximity to Mount Hor (if we are right in 
identifying this with Jebel Haroun), which rises 
in a grand escarpment immediately to the N.W. 
of the ancient city, and which, as observed by 
Dean Stanley, is one of the few spots connected 
with the wanderings of the Israelites which admit 
of no reasonable doubt (Sinai and Palestine, 86). 
According to Strabo, Petra was the metropolis of 
the Nabatzeans, and it is described as a city situated 
in a valley, decorated with gardens and fountains, 
but bounded on all sides by rocks. t 

Descripttion.—Petra is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable of the ancient cities of the East, 
not only for its position, shut in by mountains 
and formidable rocky precipices from the outer 
world, but for the peculiar character of its archi- 
tecture and the degree of preservation in which 
the structures themselves have come down to us 
through many centuries. It hes along the course 
of the Wady Mfisa,t a stream which descends by 
a narrow gorge called the Sik from the tableland 
of Edom at the margin of the great Arabian 
desert, and which ultimately finds its way into 
the WAdy el-Jeib, and thus to the Dead Sea, in a 
north-westerly direction. On issuing from the 
Sik, the valley suddenly opens out into a plain, 
about 1000 yards across,§ bounded by stupendous 
cliffs of red and variegated sandstone, into which 
several other valleys enter from the north, west, 
and south, also lined by lofty cliffs, through one 
of which the river escapes by a channel almost 
as narrow as that by which it entered. This 
central plain, of a rudely quadrangular form, 
contains several ruined temples and foundations 
of habitations. On all sides the nearly vertical 
walls of rock are covered by works of art—not 


* There is no doubt in the mind of tbe present writer that 
Petra of the present day is the Sela of tbe OT, tbe Greek name 
being the equivalent of the Semitic; and the importance of the 
place in ancient times, together witb its situation, point to it 
as the capital of that part of Arabia. But see Moore, Judges, 
55f., and cf. art. Rock, No. 4. 

+ Urbem in regione plana, et hortis fontibusque instructam, 
cinctam tamen rupibus undique (lib. xvi.), 

{ How this stream obtained its name, unless from the fancy 
of the Arabs, it is impossible tio say; but it cannot be admitted 
that it ever had any connexion with Moses, the Israelitish 
leader. Itis one of the grounds on whicb Dean Stanley (Sinat, 
p. 92) endeavours to make out that Petra is Kadesb-barnea ; but 
to this point we shall return further on. 

§ Measured by scale from Laborde’s plan near tbe centre of 
tbe quadrangle, 


built up of hewn stone, but cut out of the living 
rock itself ; while a few ruined structures oceupy 
sites rising directly from the valley. This style 
of architecture, not unknown in other Eastern 
countries, such as the Valley of the Nile, Penin- 
sular India, and Asia Minor, here attains a variety 
and magnificence elsewhere unreached; and as 
the tombs appear to predominate in number above 
other kinds of structures,—not excepting the 
temples,—Petra has been likened by travellers to 
a vast necropolis, where the inhabitants could 
never issue forth from their dwellings without 
being confronted with monuments of death. 

It would be out of place here to attempt to 
describe even some of the finest examples of 
ancient architecture to be found in Petra, which 
call to mind the varied styles of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. We will only observe that in hewing 
out the porticoes, columns, and architraves or 
crowning parts of the buildings, the architects 
commenced at the top and worked downwards; so 
that, as the face of the rock was not absolutely 
vertical, the hewn portions became more and more 
deeply set into the mass of the rock itself. To 
this protection, caused by the projection of the 
original face on either side, as well as sometimes 
overhead, may be attributed the degree of pre- 
servation of the structures themselves. The fol- 
lowing are the more important of the monuments 
as known by their present names :—(1) el-Khazné, 
a portico of a tomb with Corinthian columns at 
the entrance to the Sik; (2) the Theatre ; (3) the 
Tomb, or Temple of the Urn; (4) Corinthian 
Tomb; (5) Great Tomb, with three rows of 
columns; (6) Tomb with Latin inscription*; (7) 
Ruin of Tyviumphal Arch; (8) Ruined Basilica 
(Zob Phiroun); (9) Temple (Serail Phiroun) ; 
(10) Large Tomb (ed-Deir) ; (11) Isolated Column. 
All the lateral valleys entering the great central 
plain have their walls perforated with tombs, and a 
few habitations, the entrances to which are adorned 
with sculptured facades, while niches for statues 
are to be observed at intervals. Amongst the 
most interesting objects is the Roman Theatre, 
cut out of the solid rock on the western side of 
the city, and estimated to have afforded seats for 
3000 spectators; and lastly, the Circular Arch, 
which spans the Sik high above the floor, which 
was doubtless constructed as part of an aqueduct 
to carry the waters of the brook to the higher 
parts of the city.t For figure of the recently dis- 
covered high place of Petra, see SANCTUARY, p. 396+. 

Outline of the history of Pctra.—The history of 
Petra has yet to be written. The following are 
some of the leading historical events :— 

(1) Its history commences in the time of Abra- 
ham, when Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, with his 
allies, swept over the region of Mount Seir, then 
inhabited Ἂ the Horites (or cave-dwellers), Gn 14°. 

(2) Esau settled in Mount Seir on separating from 
his brother Jacob, and the country was henceforth 
ruled by his descendants, the Edomites (Gn 36°). 

(3) At the time of the Exodus the Edomites 
appear to have been a powerful nation under a 
king ; and on the Israelites requesting permission 
to pass through Mount Seir, by the king’s high- 
way, on their journey towards the plains of Moab, 
they were refused, and the Edomites made a demon- 
stration of force to resist the passage (Nu 20). 


* Giving the name of the Roman governor, Quintus Pra- 
textus Florentinus, who died in tbe city probably in the reign 
of Hadrian, A.D. 117-180. 

+ A rude plan of the city is given by Burckhardt ; but a much 


᾿ more full and perfect one by Laborde, together with numerous 


views and illustrations of the works of art. The beautiful draw- 
ings of David Roberts need only be referred to. The wonderful 
colouration of tbe sandstone rock (‘tbe Nubian sandstone’ of tbe 
Cretaceous age), in which tbe prevalent red is varied by wavy 
hands of pink and yellow in one direction and of purple to blue 


δ in the otber, has called forth the admiration of all travellers, 
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(4) In later times they were polncien tly powerful 
to maintain wars with the kings of Israel and 
Judah. At an early stage they were brought into 
subjection by David, who put garrisons in the 
Edomite strongholds (2 S 8) ; but, in the days of 
Joram, Edom revolted from the rule of Judah 
(2 K 8”), and, although defeated, maintained their 
independence and set a king over themselves. 
After their defeat by Amaziah in a great battle 
in the Valley of Salt on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
Sela, the capital, was captured, and re-named b 
the conqueror Joktheel (2 ‘ protection of God’), 2 Καὶ 
14’, At the end of the 4th cent. B.c. Edom came 
into possession of the Nabatzans, one of the 
two chief tribes descended from Ishmael. These 
established a powerful dynasty, successfully re- 
sisting the attacks of Antigonus (Diod. Sic. xix. 
731, ed. 1604), and encouraging commerce and 
works of art. One of their kings, Aretas, was 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, and during their 
sway many of the monuments of Petra which have 
come down to the present day were constructed. 

(5) The sway of the Nabateans was terminated 
by the capture of the city, and the reduction of 
Arabia Petrea to a Roman province by ‘Trajan’s 
general, Hadrian, from whom the capital received 
the name of Hadriana, as appears from the legend 
on the coins of this period (Dion Cass. lib. 68). 
Under the fostering care of the empire it prob- 
ably attained to the summit of its commercial 
prosperity and grandeur. 

(6) Christianity ee to have been introduced 
into Petra at an early date, though it is impossible 
to verify the tradition that the city was visited by 
St. Paul on his retirement to Arabia after his 
conversion. Petra, however, became the seat of 
a bishopric, and Athanasius mentions Asterius as 
bishop of Petra early in the 4th cent. (tom. ad 
Antioch. 10: ᾿Αστέριος Πετρῶν τῆς ’ApaBlas, et al.) ; 
again we find Petra mentioned as the metropolis of 
the episcopal province of Palestina Tertia, which 
included a large number of towns or villages, all 
of which seem to have since disappeared. (£z- 
cerpta from MS in the Vatican, quoted by Reland, 
i. 160). 

(7) With ‘the decline and fall’ of the Roman 
empire a period of decadence for Petra set in, 
which was hastened by the invasion of Chosroés, 
king of Persia, in the middle of the 6th cent. ; 
and its ruin was consummated by the desolating 
wave of Mohammedan conquest which swept 
over Arabia Petra from A.D. 629 to 632. The 
Christian inhabitants were either massacred or 
compelled to embrace the faith of the conqueror, 
and their temples and monasteries were reduced 
to ruins. Of the large number of ecclesiastical 
buildings which existed at the beginning of the 
7th cent. in Arabia, only the monastery of Mount 
Sinai remains to the present day. Henceforth 
Petra became a city of ruins, absolutely lost to 
the view and knowledge of the outer world for 
several centuries during the Middle Ages till 
rediscovered by Sultan Beybars of Egypt towards 
the close of the 13th cent. It is now only the 
home of the Bedawin; and the terrible predic- 
tions of the prophet, ‘Thus will I make Mount 
Seir an astonishment and a desolation’ (Ezk 35’), 
have been literally fulfilled. Dean Burgon has well 
expressed this desolation in the following lines : 

* How changed—bow fallen! All her glory fled, 
The Widow’d City mourns her many dead.* 
Like some fond heart which gaunt disease hath left 
Of all it lived for—all it loved—bereft ; 


Mute in its anguish : struck with pangs too deep 
For words to utter, or for tears to weep.’ 


Petra, 1845. 


* On the coins of Petra the city is represented as a veiled and 
turreted female sitting on a rock. For other predictions of the 
desolaticn of Edom, see Is 345-17, Jer 4915-22, Ob 1-10, 


Petra and Nadesh-barnea.—The suggestion that 
these two places were identical comes from Dean 
Stanley, and would not have been considered 
worthy of notice had it emanated from a less 
distinguished writer. Both topographical and 
lustorical reasons are sufficiently clear to render 
the view untenable. (1) Kadesh was a place situ- 
ated in immediate proximity to the Canaanitish 
inhabitants (Nu 13”). This does not apply to 
Mount Seir, which was separated from them by 
the wide valley of the Arabah (wilderness of Zin). 
(2) Kadesh was in the wilderness of Paran (Nu 
138), a region lying to the west of the Arabah, 
and generally corresponding to the Badiet et-Tih 
of the present day (cf. Gn 2171, Nu 1013 1916 1376), 
This is in harmony with (1) above. (3) As the 
king of Edom refused the Israelites a passage 
through his territory when about to leave his 
neighbourhood, is it conceivable that he would 
have permitted them to occupy the capital of his 
kingdom for a period of thirty-eight (or forty) 
years? Dean Stanley’s main reason for his sug- 
gestion is the name WAdy Misa (or Moses’ Valley) 
attached to the stream along the banks of which 
Petra is situated. But however diflicult it may 
be to account for the name, the reasons against 
the suggestion far outweigh whatever evidence 
may be derived from this souree. See article 
SANCTUARY. 

LITERATURE. — Burckhardt (‘Sheikh Ibrahim’), Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land (1822); de Laborde, Journey through 
Arabia Petroeea, etc., Eng. tr. 2nd ed. (1838); Hull, Mount Seer, 
Sinai, and Western Palestine (PHF'’, 1889) ; Reland, Palestina 


ex monumentis veteribus tllustraia (Nuremberg, 1616); Stanley, 
SP (1860); JBL, 1899, p. 182 ff. E. Huu. 


SELAH (nbo).— This word occurs 71 times in 
the Psalter, 17 of these occurrences being in Book 
I., 30 in 11., 30 in IIL, 4in V. The majority of the 
psalms wherein it appears are Elohistic, and all 
of them ascribed, in the titles, to David, Korah, 
Asaph or Ethan, except Pss. 66 and 67, the latter 
of which has ψαλμὸς τῷ Δαυείδ in the LXX. In 16 
psalms it is found once, in 15 twice, in 7 thrice, in 
1 four times. It stands also three times in the 
ain which is known as Hab 3. In the so-called 

salms of Solomon διάψαλμα is used twice (17% 
1810), but m, one of the eight MSS of which Swete 
has availed himself (The OT in Greek?, vol. iii.), 
omits it in both cases. Its usual position is at the 
end of a poem or of ἃ strophe, the only instances 
of its occurrence in the middle of a verse being 
Ps 551° 57°, Hab 3*°, These exceptions, however, 
are apparent rather than real; the first passage 
is full of impassioned feeling, and the Selah im- 
mediately follows a Divine title; in the second 
the LAX has διάψαλμα at the close of the verse ; 
the other two are connected with loose quotations 
from Dt 332, Ps 7716-2, 

It is universally agreed that Selah is a musical 
or liturgical sign of some kind. Nowhere has the 
word any grammatical connexion with the con- 
text. Ps 918 is not an exception, for Higgaion, 
Selah, are both used interjectionally, ‘ Resounding 
music! Up!’ Itis not found in the prophetical 
writings, and its reference to the temple music is 
evinced by the fact that 31 of the 89 psalms con- 
taining it are ascribed in their titles περ, as is 
Hab 3 at the close. 

The derivation and precise significance of the 
note have been much disputed. (1) One sugges- 
tion is that we have in it simply the Heb. form of 
ψάλλε, But the musical signs of the Psalter date 
from an earlier period than that of the Greek 
influence. Besides, if the word had come from 
the Greek, it is strange that no tradition to 
that effect should have reached any of the Greek 
translators. (2) It has been taken as an abbrevia- 

'tion. For example, 779 a$yp7? 2:=da capo. But 
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these abbreviations, however agreeable to the 
taste of later writers, are not biblical. (3) It has 
been derived from a verb bo, supposed to be 
equivalent to ποῦ - the imperative would be =a, 
with 7 paragogic πῦρ, in pause πῦρ. The inter- 
change of ὃ and wis, however, rare in the Heb. of 
the OT, and the sense thus obtained, ‘ Pause !’ 
does not suit many of the passages: as, for 
instance, those where it stands in the middle of 
a verse or would break the flow of thought (Ps 
559 67) 4, Hab 3%), or at the end of a psalm (Ps 
3. 24), where no direction to pause is needed. (4) 
Several of the VSS translated it by words which 
mean ‘for ever.’ The Targ. has xpdyd, podyd, 2nd 
κου, poy *nbys, ete.; Aq. def; Theod. det; Sexta 
διαπαντός, once εἰς τέλος ; Quinta els τοὺς αἰῶνας ; 
Jerome, semper, in sempiternum. (5) In all proba- 
bility it is connected with the verb >b9 =to lift 
up, to cast up. In this case the meaning may be 
(a) ‘ Lift up ! Loud !’ a direction to the orchestra, 
which had hitherto been playing a soft accompani- 
ment and is now to strike in with loud music, 
trumpets and cymbals, whilst the singer’s voice 
was hushed. Additional force would thus be 
given to those parts of the psalm where it seemed 
appropriate. It will be noticed that Selah is not 
found at the beginning of a psalm, for instru- 
mental preludes were in all probability unknown, 
the instruments being always secondary to the 
voices. Or (6) it may mean ‘ Lift up your bene- 
diction,’ the reference being to a doxology ‘sung 
after every psalm and section of a psalm which 
for any liturgical reason was separated from a 
section which followed’ (Briggs, JBL, 1899, 
p. 142). 

The διάψαλμα of LAX, Theod., and Symm. has received 
almost aS many varying interpretations as the original word 
itself, ‘Quidam diapsalma commutationem metri dixerunt 
esse: alii pausationem spiritus: nonnulli alterius sensus ex- 
ordium. Sunt qui rhythmi distinctionem, et quia psalmi tunc 
temporig juncta voce ad organum canebantur, cujusdam 
musice varietatis existimant silentium’ Jer. ad Mascellam), 
It seems not unlikely that the true meaning is ‘an interlude’: 
Hesychius explains the similarly formed word διαύλιον of the 
flute-playing in the interval between two choruses. 

B. Jacob’s ‘ Beitrage zu einer Einleitung in die Psalmen’ 
(ZATW, 1896, pp. 129-182) is a very full discussion of the word. 
Denying the possibility of an etymological explanation, he 
reaches two main conclusions: (1) ἐπ signifies a pause, 
whether in the temple song or for the temple song’; (2) ‘the 
meaning of “Ὁ was purposely concealed to prevent the syna- 
gogues and perhaps also the churches from obtaining one of 
the privileges of the temple.’ Briggs’ article, quoted above, 
is marked by great freshness in its discussion of the problem ; 
see also under the word 770 in the Oxf. Heb. Lexicon. 

J. TAYLOR, 

SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH (nipbnen ybo; πέτρα ἡ 
μερισθεῖσα ; Petra dividens ; ‘the rock of divisions 
or escape,’ RVm).—A rock or cliff in the wilder- 
ness of Maon, at which Saul ‘returned from pur- 
suing after David’ (18 23”). The ‘rock of divisions’ 
is the interpretation of the Jewish commentators 
(JZidrash, Rashi), and is pronounced probable by 
Driver (Text of Sam. ad. loc.); the ‘rock of 
escapes’ that of Gesenius (Thes. 485). The great 
gorge of Wddy Maldsi, which runs eastward be- 
tween Carmel and Maon, would be a suitable 
position, and the name may be a corruption of the 
Hebrew by the loss of a guttural (Conder, PHF 
Mem. iii. 314). C. W. WILSON. 


SELED (155).—A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2. The 
name occurs twice in this verse: B has, the first 
time, ᾿Αλσάλαδ : the second time, Σάλαδ, which last 
is the reading of A both times. 


SELEMIA.—One of the swift scribes who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14**). 


SELEWIAS (Zedculas), 1 Es 9*%*=Shelemiah, Ezr 
10°". 


| ranean on the one side, and t 
| (Sir- Daria) on the other. 


SELEUCIA (Σελεύκεια, WH Σελευκία), the great 
maritime fortress of Syria, was built by Seleucus 
Nikator. It was the seaport of his new capital 
Antioch, and in it he was buried. The town was 
situated on the southern slopes of Mt. Pieria, and 
on the level ground at its foot. On three sides it 
was protected by nature as well as by art; and on 
the side of the sea, where the ground is level, it 
was strongly fortified. Seleucia was taken by 
Ptolemy Euergetes (1 Mac 118), and afterwards 
(c. B.C. 220) recovered by Antiochus the Great. 
It was one of the most important military stations 
of the Seleucide, and was greatly improved by 
the Romans. In St. Paul’s-time it was a ‘free 
city ’—a privilege granted to it after its capture 
by Pompey. It was afterwards greatly favoured 
by the emperors, who enlarged the harbour, con- 
structed moles, etc. The geographical position of 
Seleucia, at the mouth of the Orontes valley, gave 
it great commercial importance. Thence ships 
sailed southward along the Syrian and Phoenician 
coasts to Egypt, and westward to Cyprus, the 
coast of Asia Minor, and the Roman world. And 
it was in one of these trading ships that Paul and 
Barnabas, after coming down from Antioch, sailed 
for Cyprus on their first missionary journey 
(Ac 13%). 

There are many remains of the old walls, 
temples, theatres, and other buildings of Seleucia. 
The walls of the inner harbour, now a morass, can 
be followed throughout ; the canal through which 
ships passed from the outer to the inner harbour 
can be traced ; and the piers of the outer harbour 
can still be seen beneath the sea. The most re- 
markable relic of Seleucia, however, is the great 
rock-hewn channel, partly a tunnel, which was 
apparently made to convey to the sea the waters 
of a stream that might, in times of flood, have 
endangered the city, and at the same time to store 
water for the use of the people (Chesney, Huphrates 
Expedition; Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epp. of St. Paul; Baedeker, Guide to Syria and 
Palestine). C. W. WILSON. 


SELEUCIDA, the members of a Syrian dynasty 
founded by Seleucus, one of the generals of 
Alexander. They ruled over Syria from B.c. 312 
to B.C. 65, their empire extending, when they were 
at the height of their prosperity, from Mesopotamia 
in the east to the borders of Greece in the west. 
The Seleucid era begins with Olym. 117, 1, A.vU. 442, 
B.C. 312, and was very largely used, especially in 
the districts round the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
Seleucid year was usually regarded as beginning in 
autumn, but Schiirer (I. 1. 36-44) argues in favour 
of spring. None of the Seleucid are expressly 
named in any of the books of canonical Scripture, 
but in Daniel allusions are made to several of 
them, including the four kings bearing the name 
Seleucus. In the Books of Maccabees Seleucus IV. 
is mentioned by name. From certain references in 
Josephus’ Antiquities, it has been commonly sup- 
posed that the Jewish historian had written a 
special History of the Seleucide. Destinon, who 
in his Quellen des Fl. Josephus, pp. 21-29, has 
investigated the subject carefully, decides against 
the existence of such a work. 


LITERATURE.—Ewald, Hist.of Israel, v., London, 1880, pp. 286- 
354+ Schiirer, WJ FP 1. i. 169-185,—for genealogy, J. ii. 393 ; Ryssel 
in art. ‘Syrien’ in PRE 2 xy. 176f., Driver, Daniel, passim. 

J. MACPHERSON, 

SELEUCUS I. (Nikator), the founder of the 
Seleucid dynasty, on the death of Alexander, in 
B.C. 323, after a successful conflict secured recogni- 
tion for himself under this title as ruler over all the 
countries between the Hellespont and the Mediter- 
Ἢ Indus and Jaxartes 

In the partition of 


SELEUCUS ΤΙ. 


territories which took place in B.C. 321 he obtained 
the governorship of Babylon, and, though driven 
out by Antigonus in B.C. 316, he succeeded in B.C. 
312 in establishing himself in the Babylonian pro- 
vinees in the east as well as in the Syrian provinces 
in the west. He then founded the Seleucid dynasty, 
which held its place for about two hundred and fifty 
years. He died by the hand of an assassin in B.C. 
282. He is the captain (ww) of the king of the South, 
Ptolemy Soter of Egypt, referred to in Dn 11° as 
having become stronger than the king. He founded 
several cities which became famous, among them 
Antioch and Apamea on the Orontes, Laodicea 
and Seleucia, Edessa and Berea. He settled many 
Jews, who had served their time under him, in 
Antioch and others of the cities founded by him, 
and conferred upon them all the rights of citizen- 
ship. 
LITERATURE.—Josephus, Ané. xt. iii. 1; Schtirer, HJP 0. i. 
114, ii, 271; Ewald, HJ ν. 237; Driver, Daniel, xxxv. 165f. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
SELEUCUS IJ. (Callinieus), king of Syria, B.c. 
246-226, son of the grandson of Nikator, Antiochus 
11. Theos. His mother, Laodice, having murdered 
the Egyptian princess Berenice, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the brother of the murdered lady, in order to 
avenge his sister’s death, invaded the territories of 
the Syrian monarch, and plundered Syria and 
Babylonia. Reference to this episode is made in 
Dn 117°. Ptolemy took possession of Seleucia, 
which for a considerable time was retained by the 
Egyptians. Seleucus afterwards sought to retali- 
ate, and for this purpose led an expedition against 
Heypt, but was immediately put to flight. We 
have no particulars about the close of his reign. 
LITERATURE.—Bevan, Short Com. on Daniel, 1892, pp. 174-177 ; 
Ewald, HZ v. 271, 283; Driver, Daniel, 167 f. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
SELEUCUS III. (Ceraunus), king of Syria, B.c. 
226-223, son of Callinicus and brother of Antiochus 
the Great. These brothers are referred to in Dn 
11” in the word ‘his sons.’ Seleucus did not make 
war directly with Egypt, but his campaign in Asia 
Minor may be regarded as prcliminary to the 
expedition carried out against Egypt by his 
brother. Seleucus was killed in that campaign, 
after a reign of two years, before the accession of 
Ptolemy Philopator, against whom Antiochus 
fought unsuccessfully (ef. Driver, Daniel, 168 ff.). 
J. MACPHERSON, 
SELEUCUS [YW. (Philopator), king of Syria, 
B.C. 187-175, son of Antiochus the Great and brother 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Dn 11” refers to this 
Seleucus, whether we understand the writer to 
speak of him as sending an exactor, or (transposing 
two words) as himself the exactor who rises up in the 
place of his father. In the former case, we shall 
understand by the exactor Heliodorus, whom Sel- 
eucus is said (2 Mae 37 5!8) to have sent to obtain the 
money treasured up in the temple of Jerusalem. 
Bevan prefers the above transposition, rendering 
the passage thus: ‘And there shall arise in his 
place an exactor, who shall eause the royal dignity 
to pass away.’ Such a designation would be very 
suitable for Seleucus, who was notorious for his 
avarice. He is spoken of in 2 Mac 3° as ‘the king 
of Asia.’ In 1 Mac 7'!, 2 Mae 14! he is alluded to 
as father of Demetrius, and in 2 Mac 47 mention is 
made of his death, and of the fact that he was 
succeeded by Antiochus. After having reigned 
twelve years, Seleucus was murdered, some say 
by Heliodorus, his minister, who sought to win 
the kingdom to himself; but others say at the 
instigation of his brother Antiochus, who was on 
his way from Rome, where he had been detained 
for some years as a hostage. This latter view 


seems to be most agreeable to the language of 
Daniel. 
VOL. IV.—28 
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LITERATURE.—Bevan, Short Com. on Daniel, Ὁ. 185 f. ; Schtirer, 
HJFP 1. i. 172, also his art. ‘Seleucus’in Riehm, Handworter- 
buch, Ὁ. 1457; Ewald, AZ v. 291%, 304; Driver, Daniel, pp. 
XXXxviil, 101f., 176f.; Fairweather and Black, 1 Mac. pp. 146, 
159, 189; Jos. Ant. xu. iv. 10. J. MACPHERSON. 


SELF-SURRENDER. — By this title we may 
understand to be indicated the fundamental 
principle of Christianity on its subjective side. 
The roots of it may be traced back in the OT 
and further to the primitive instincts of religion. 
Sehleiermacher’s definition of religion as ‘the 
sense of dependence’ is defective and one-sided in 
leaving out of account this most essential element. 
It is seen in an extreme form in the extravagance 
of pagan fanaticism. The Indian fakir, the yogi 
who abandons himself entirely to religiousdevotion, 
aims at making the most absolute surrender of his 
life and person; and yet it is seen that pride, self- 
will, vanity, and various self-regarding affections 
are not excluded by the extremity of fanaticism, 
and therefore some deeper if not more demonstra- 
tive experience must be looked for in real self- 
surrender. The OT prepares for this, and the NT 
shews the way of completely realizing it. 

1, SELF-SURRENDER IN THE OT.—(a) This is an 
important element of the Hebrew faith in its various 
phases. In the patriarchal history it appears in 
the submission and obedience of Abraham and his 
family in leaving Ur of the Chaldees and migrating 
to an unknown land where they must live a no- 
madic life in response to the call of God (Gn 1215), 
and in the subsequent conduct of Isaac (261°) and 
Jacob (28!*2*), In the prophets it is apparent as 
the very foundation of their work and mission. 
The prophet is not an involuntary instrument in 
the hands of God through whom the Divine will is 
declared. Before he receives his message he sur- 
renders himself to the call of God; he must be a 
‘man of God’ if he is te be a ‘seer.’ Moses sur- 
renders his prospects at the court of Pharaoh in 
the passion of patriotism ; and later, receiving his 
call at the burning bush, gives himself up to the 
service of God as His ambassador to Pharaoh. A 
spirit of complete self-surrender is seen later in his 
willingness to be blotted out of God’s book that 
the offending people might be forgiven (Ex 323%), 
Ruth’s devotion to her mother-in-law, though 
issuing in a great act of self-surrender (Ru 1%?%), 
has only a secondary bearing on the giving up of 
self to God. Samuel is dedicated to God from his 
birth by his mother (18 1"), and his subsequent 
career shows that he confirmed this dedication by 
his own conduct. Elijah throughout his adven- 
turous career manifests a life completely given up 
to the service of God in face of the greatest 
dangers. Elisha, responding to the eall of the 
older prophet, tales solemn farewell of his parents 
and the cirele of his friends at a final feast (1 K 
1971), which may have furnished Levi the publican 
with the precedent for his similar action (Lk 5”). 
Amos leaves his herds and his orchards to go as 
God’s messenger to the dissolute court of Jeroboam 
1. at Bethel. But the typical act of prophetie 
self-surrender is seen in the case of Isaiah, who 
gives us a full account of God’s call and his 
response in a vision at the temple (Is6), Jeremiah, 
shrinking from the difficult task laid on him, but 
going to it with the supreme courage of a naturally 
timorous man who is braced to face danger by a 
strong sense of duty and a full faith in God, lives 
his martyr life in the spirit of entire self-sacrifice. 

(6) When we turn from the history to the teach- 
ing of the OT, we find that this supreme act of 
religion is repeatedly insisted on. The prophets 
call upon the people to give themselves up to God. 
Hosea invites the unfaithful to return (Hos 14}: 2), 
Isaiah, denouncing the sin of Jerusalem as unfaith- 
fulness and rebellion (17°), calls the people back 
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to their loyalty, and promises a redemption that 
implies a return to God in the spirit of submission 
(v.27), Early in the Captivity, Ezekiel sketches the 
ideal of a restored nation fully devoted to God, 
and in Deutero-Isaiah the restored Israel appears 
asa people given up to the service of God. The 
completed Pentateuch gives a large place to the 
idea of self-surrender on the part of the Jewish 
eople. The whole nation is holy, z.e. set apart 
or God (e.g. Ex 19° 22%), The Levites and the 
priests are dedicated to God in an especial way for 
the performance of specific functions, but not to 
the exclusion of the self-dedication of the laity. 
Thus the people generally are expected to ‘ sane- 
tify’ themselves and to be ‘holy’ (e.g. Ly 20°), 
Among the sacrifices the burnt-oifering (élah, 7.e. 
‘that which goes up’) was especially significant of 
the self-surrender of the nan who offered it. This 
was entirely consumed on the altar (therefore 
thought of as a ‘whole offering’), while other 
sacrifices were eaten in whole or in part by the 
priests and the worshippers. As the smoke as- 
cended to heaven the essence of the victim was 
supposed to pass up to Jehovah, and represented 
the oflerer, who was thus supposed to give himself 
up to God under the symbol of his sacrifice (see 
Bennett, Theol. of OT, pp. 148, 149, and art. 
SACRIFICE). 

li, SELF-SURRENDER IN THE NT.—(a) This is 
first presented to us in the life of Jesus Christ, 
whose whole course consists in the abandonment 
of self and self-interest in order to do the will of 
God ; which is summarized in sayings reported in 
the Fourth Gospel, ‘My meat is to do the will of 
lim that sent me, and to accomplish his work’ 
(Jn 4); ‘I came down from heaven not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me’ (0588), 
and described in Hebrews by the application to 
Christ of Ps 40°‘ Lo, I am come to do thy will’ 
(He 10°), The agony in the garden reveals the 
spirit of perfect self-surrender under the severest 
trial when our Lord cries, ‘Howbeit, not what 
I will, but what thou wilt’ (Mk 1456), and the 
endurance of the passion consummated in the 
erucilixion completes the sacrifice. 

(6) Jesus Christ invites His disciples to a similar 
life of self-surrender. That is seen outwardly in 
the call of the Twelve, which leads each to give up 
his work and his home in order to follow Christ. 
At Czesarea Philippi the underlying principle is 
made a rule of universal application when our 
Lord says, ‘If any man od come after me, let 
him deny himself (ἀπαρνησάσθω ἑαυτόν), and take up 
his cross, and follow me’ (Mk 8%, Mt 16%4, Lk 928... 
Luke has ‘ take up his cross daily’). Plainly, this 
means much more than what we commonly under- 
stand by self-denial, 1.6. the giving up of certain of 
the conveniences of life. The essential difference is 
that it involves the abandonment of self altogether 
as the end of life (see Swete, δὲ, Mark, in loc.). 
The word rendered ‘deny’ (ἀπαρνέομαι, stronger 
than ἀρνέομαι, and meaning a more thorough 
abandonment, suggested by the prefix ἀπό) is used 
for St. Peter’s denial of Christ (Mk 14°) and for 
the denial in the presence of the angels of those 
who deny Christ on earth (Lk 123). But while the 
absoluteness of the surrender is thus demanded, 
certain mistaken forms of self-denial are excluded. 
The notion does not involve asceticism or any 
form of self-torture. Primarily it is negative; it is 
requisite as a preliminary condition to following 
Christ, which is the real object to be aimed at, 
not commended as a meritorious act on its own 
account. Self must be renounced in order that 


Christ may be followed. Further, there is no idea 
of the abandonment of the ego in the destruction 
of the personality, or the fusing of the individual 
in the universal being of God. Christ’s teaching 
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does not tend in this pantheistic direction. The 
very appeal to the act of self-renunciation brings 
in the idea of the will that is to perform it (εἴ ris 
θέλει), and that will is equally requisite for the 
following of Christ, which is to be the subsequent 
aim of Hisservant. The disciple is to follow Christ 
as an individual personality, walking after his 
Master, though in the Master’s footprints ; not to 
merge his own consciousness and activity in the 
being and life of Christ. But while the individu- 
ality of the ego is to be thus preserved, thesurrender 
of the will in submission and obedience is to be 
unconditional and complete. Probably we should 
regard our Lord’s hard sayings on the subject of 
riches in the light of this primary condition. That 
He did not lay down a rule of poverty as a uni- 
versal condition of discipleship is proved by the 
fact that some of His disciples who possessed pro- 
perty were not required to sacrifice it, e.g. Zaccheus, 
the Bethany household, the mother of St. Mark— 
in whose house the Church met after the resurrec- 
tion. Therefore the difficulty of a rich man in 
entering the kingdom of God, concerning which 
Jesus spoke with great emphasis, must be found 
in the entanglement of worldly goods hindering 
the complete surrender of will, and not in the hard 
necessity of giving up all the possessions. The 
case of the young ruler, who, when asked what he 
should do to obtain eternal life, was told to sell all 
he possessed and give it to the poor, stands by 
itself: we have no other instance of such a demand, 
and therefore it is just to conclude that it had a 
specific application to this man, his wealth being 
his fatal hindrance, and a career of discipleship 
being open to him if he would abandon all his 
worldly goods to follow Christ with the peasants 
and fishermen. Thus riches may be classed with 
the hand, or foot, or eye thatis to be cut off or 
plucked out if the member offend. Poverty per se 
is no more required as a condition of membership 
in the kingdom of God than mutilation. But if 
any hindrance is found in what seems most valu- 
able and our own by right—even a limb of the 
body—so that the precious thing must be aban- 
doned rather than that the life should be ruined, 
much more must this process be followed in the 
case of what is so extraneous as material wealth. 
For a full discussion of this position see Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, pp. 376-389 [Eng. tr. 11. 58 f,]. 

While absolute surrender to the will of God is 
thus required by Christ at any cost, pure altruism 
is not demanded. The ‘ golden rule,’ which may be 
regarded as the primary law of Christian ethics, 
enjoins that we should do to others as we would 
wish them to do to us, on the principle that we 
should love our neighbours as ourselves, where 
some self-regarding thought is allowed, since this 
is expressly named as the measure of our feelings 
and actions towards others. Still it is to be ob- 
served that the more advanced teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel carries us beyond this line of 
measurement with the ‘new commandment,’ — 
perhaps new in contrast with the οὐ command- 
ment about love to our neighbour,—inculeating love 
like Christ’s (‘even as I have loved you,’ ete., Jn 
13°4), because His love involved complete self-sacri- 
fice for the saving of others. In the same way 
Jesus spoke of the necessity of bearing the cross, 
not meaning the endurance of some hardship, but 
the readiness to face death, like the condemned 
man who carries his cross to the place of execution ; 
and He laid down the great principle contained in 
the words, ‘ Whosoever would (or rather wishes to, 
θέλῃ) save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, shall save 
it’ (Mk 895 etc.), Confusion has conie into the 
interpretation of this passage throngh the two 
senses of the word ψυχή, as life and soul, being 
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introduced; but the previous sentence about the 
cross, an instrument of capital punishment, should 
make it clear that it is not the soul, especially as 
we now understand the word ‘soul,’ but the life, 
that is here referred to. The Gr. word is used in 
the same sense in Mk 10*, where Jesus speaks of 
giving His ψυχή, ¢.e. His life, in the sense of giving 
Himself up to die. The passage, then, means that 
whoever is willing to face martyrdom for his 
Christian faith shall save his life—z.e. live on in 
spite of being killed, by entering into the eternal 
life; while he who makes it his aim to escape 
martyrdom will really die, because he will miss 
the eternal life. Here the self-surrender, even to 
the extent of suffering a martyr’s death, ¢.e. the 
surrender which will face that extremity if neces- 
sary, is what Christ requires, not in every case the 
actual endurance of the martyrdom,—for the sen- 
tence is hypothetical. But this self-surrender is 
not the end, it is the means through which we are 
to enter into life. Ina larger application of the 
essential principle it may be said that we must re- 
nounce ourselves in order to realize ourselves. The 
end then, as we saw above in another connexion, 
is not self-abnegation, much less is it extinction of 
being, or loss of personality and conscious existence, 
Buddhist Nirvana, or Hindu absorption in Brahm, 
but the very opposite—the full, enduring, conscious 
activity known as eternal life. 

(c) In St. Paul’s Epistles this principle comes out 
with regard to the mystical union of the Christian 
with Christ. He dies with Christ (Col 2°); he is 
crucified with Christ (Gal 2°); through the cross 
of Christ the world has been crucified to him, and 
he to the world (614); the old man is crucified with 
Christ (Ro 6°). The last of these phrases throws 
light on the others. St. Paul is thinking of the 
pre-Christian condition, the life of sin and the 
world. This is so completely put away in Christ 
that it is said to be killed, crucified. The apostle 
means more than repentance; he is thinking of 
an actual end of the old thoughts, affections, 
desires, habits. But the peculiarity of his teach- 
ing is that this result is brought about by union 
with Christ, and especially by an inward, spiritual 
assimilation to His death. ‘Thus, on our part, the 
cause is self-surrender to Jesus Christ, for Him to 
be the supreme commanding influence over the 
soul. Then this same surrender to Christ, result- 
ing in union with Him and assimilation to His 
experience, carries the soul on to a resurrection. 
Accordingly, St. Paul writes of Christians as being 
‘raised together with Christ’ (Col 3'). Writing of 
his own experience, the apostle declares that it is 
no longer he that lives, but Christ who lives in him 
(Gal 2°), This, which may be called the mystical 
element in St. Paul’s thought, links itself to his 
rabbinical and legal view of redemption as an act 
of justification by God which we receive through 
faith. The bond of union between the two parts 
of the apostle’s teaching may be found in his ideas 
on faith. It is faith that secures the grace of for- 
giveness, and so places the guilty person in a state 
of justification. Now, faith with St. Paul is not 
merely intellectual assent to dogma; it is personal 
trust in and adhesion to Clirist. But such a con- 
dition of seul is the very surrender which secures 
the mystical union with Christ. Thus the two 
experiences—the subjective dying and rising, and 
the objective forgiveness and justification—spring 
out of the same act on our part, the faith that 
lnplies self-surrender. Further, out of this and 
its results arise moral obligations to continual self- 
renunciation for the service of Christ and the benefit 
of mankind. The Christian is not bis own, because 
he has been bought with a price (1 Co 6! ), There- 
fore a papa obligation is on him to spend his life 
in unselfish service. For the same reason he must 
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avoid unchastity, since his body is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. hristians are exhorted to present 
their bodies to God as a living sacrifice, an act 
which the apostle calls ‘ reasonable service’ (λογικὴν 
λατρείαν), perhaps meaning ‘spiritual service’ in 
contrast to the external service of Judaism (Ro 12°), 

(2) The Epistle to the Hebrews, treating chiefly 
of Christ and His work, does not deyote much 
attention to the subjective side of religion. Still 
it exalts faith as the secret of spiritual power and 
heroism, and this faith involves the renunciation 
of self in accepting the help of God to do His will. 
Thus one instance is that of Moses, who gave up 
the treasures of Egypt, enduring ‘as seeing him 
who is invisible’ (He 1157). 

(6) St. Peter describes Christians as persons who 
were going astray but are now returned to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of their souls (1 P 2%); and 
this return involves surrender to obedience, since 
the sheep of the flock follow their shepherd. 

(7) In the Johannine writings the act of self- 
renunciation does not come forward so prominently 
on its own account as elsewhere in the NT; but it 
is even more completely involved in the require- 
ments that correspond to the Divine side of religion 
than in the other apostolic writings. The new 
birth of which Jesus speaks to Nicodemus (Jn 3}-®) 
requires the surrender of self in the abandonment 
of pride and self-sufficiency, in order that it may 
be experienced. To drink of the water of life, to 
eat the bread of life, to follow the Light of the 
World, are actions that require the abandonment 
of all claims to self-sufficiency. Then St. John 
demands faith as the great condition on our part 
for the reception of eternal life (1 Jn 5%). At the 
same time, in the prominence which he gives to 
this gift of eternal life as a present possession, it 
is plain that he does not teach any doctrine of 
the abandonment of the human _ personality for 
absorption in the Divine. W. ff. ADENEY. 


SEMACHIAH (im:200 ‘J” has sustained’).—The 
name of a Korahite family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 967 
(B Σαβχειά, A Σαμαχίας). It is not improbable 
that the same name should be substituted for 
Ismachiah (msop: ‘J” sustaineth’; B Σαμαχειά, A 
Σαμαχιά) in 2Ch 31%, See Gray, HPN 291, 295. 


SEMEI (B Σεμεεί, A Σεμεῖ), 1 Es 9%=Shimei of 
the sons of Hashum, Ezr 1089, 


SEMEIAS (B Σεμεείας, SNA Σεμείας : AV Semei), 
Ad. Est 11° (LXX, A!) = Shimei, the ancestor of 
Mordecai; ef. Est 2°. 


SEMEIN (B Σεμεείν, A Σεμεεί; AV Semei), Lk 3”. 
—The father of Mattathias in the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ. 


SEMEIS (B Σενσείς, A Σεμεῖς ; AV Semis), 1 Hs 9% 
=Shimei the Levite, Ezr 1055, 


SENAAH (πὴ ; Σαανά, Σανανάτ, A Σανανά, 
Σενναά, ‘Acdv; Senaa).—Amonest the ‘people of 
Israel’ who returned from the Captivity with 
Zerubbabel were the ‘children of Senaah.’ Their 
numbers were 8680 according to Ezr 2”, and 3930 
according to Neh 7538, ‘The name occurs again, with 
the article, has-Senaah (Neh 3°), in connexion with 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. The 
people of Senaah built the Fish-gate, and are 
mentioned next in order after the people of Jericho 
(cf. Ezr 284). From this it may perhaps be inferred 
that Senaah was in the vicinity of Jericho. In 
this case it may possibly be the village Magdal- 
senna, Meyéarcevvd, which Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom.) place 7 M.P. north of Jericho. 

In the lists in 1 Es, (5%) the name is given as 
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Sanaas (AV Annaas; B Naud, A Σανάας ; Anaas), 
and the number of the children as 3330. 
C. W. WILSON. 

SENATE is the rendering of γερουσία in Ac §7!, 
where ‘all the senate of the children of Israel’ 
appears to be epexegetical of the preceding 
‘council’ (cuvédpov), See also EPHESUS, vol. 1. 
p. 7224, and SANHEDRIN. Itis the Jewish ‘senate’ 
that is meant likewise by γερουσία in 2 Mae 1} 4%, 
The allusions to the Roman senate in 1 Mae 8:18. 
will be found handled in art. Roms, p. 306°. 


SENEH (nip; Σεννά ; Sene).—One of two jagged 
points, or ‘teeth of the cliff,—the other being 
Bozez, between which the ‘passage of Michmash’ 
ran. It is mentioned in connexion with the exploit 
of Jonathan and his armour-bearer, and was to the 
south of and nearer to Geba than Bozez (18 144). 
Seneh was possibly so called from the thorns (cf. 
np of Ex 3*4, Dt 88:0) which grew upon it (cf. 
‘the plain of thorns,’ ἀκανθῶν αὐλών, near the 
village of Gabathsaul, Jos. BJ v. ii. 1). The 
name is retained in the Wddy Suweinit, on the 
right bank of which, not far from Jeba, the rock 
Seneh must have been. A good description of the 
locality is given by Conder (Yené-Work, ii. 112- 
114). See also Robinson (BRP? i. 441). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SENIR (ἣν ; Savefp; Sanir).—The Amorite 
name of Mt. Hermon (Dt 3°), and one of the few 
Amorite words preserved in the Bible. In 1 Ch 
5%, Ca 4°, Senir is apparently distinguished from 
Mt. Hermon, and probably designated a particular 
part of the Hermon range (so Driver, Buhl). In 
Ezckiel’s lamentation for Tyre (275) the builders 
are said to have made planks of the ‘ fir trees of 
Senir,’ and in 1 Chronicles Senir is given as one of 
the limits to which the children of Manasseh over- 
flowed from Bashan. In an inscription of Shal- 
maneser, Hazael of Damascus Is said to have made 
Mt. Sanir, the top of the mountain opposite 
Lebanon, into a fortress (Schrader, 413 210). 
The Arab geographers, as late as the 14th cent., 
also called Anti-Lebanon Jebel Sanir, and attached 
the name more particularly to that portion of the 
range near Damascus and between Baalbek and 
Homs. There was also a district of Santr in 
which Baalbek was situated (Guy le Strange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, 32, 78, 79, 295-298). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SENNACHERIB (27030, Σενναχηρείμ, Assyr. Sin- 
akhi-erba, ‘the Moon-god has increased the breth- 
ren,’ from which we may infer that he was not 
the eldest son of his father, Sargon).—Sennacherib 
succeeded Sargon on the 12th of Ab, B.c. 705. 
His first campaign was against Babylonia, where 
Merodach-baladan (or another prince of the same 
name) had reappeared. (See, however, MERODACH- 
BALADAN). fter a reign of six months the 
latter was forced to fly for his life. Sennacherib 
made a certain Bel-ibni king of Babylon, and 
then turned against the Kassi or Kossveans in the 
western mountains of Hlam. After this he swept 
Ellipi, north of Elam, with fire and sword. In 
B.C. 701 came the campaign against Palestine, 
which had rebelled after Sargon’s death. Lulia 
(Eluleus), king of Tyre, fled to Cyprus, and Sidon 
and other Phoenician cities were sacked by the 
Assyrians, Ethbaal being appointed king of the 
country. Ashdod, Ammon, Moab, and Edom now 
sent tribute, Judah with the dependent Philistine 
cities of Ashkelon and Ekron alone holding out. 
Ashkelon and Ekron were captured, and Hezekiah 
was compelled to restore to the throne of the 
latter city the anti-Jewish prince Padi, who had 
been imprisoned in Jerusalem. The Egyptians, 
now ruled by the Ethiopian Tirhakah, came to 
the help of Hezcliiahs, but they were defeated at 
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Eltekeh and driven back. Sen. thereupon swept 
the country of Judah, capturing 46 fortresses and 
carrying into exile 200,150 persons. While he 
was besieging Lachish, Hezekiah sent rich presents 
to him, in the vain hope of buying off his attack. 
The presents consisted of 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, precious stones, couches and 
seats inlaid with ivory, girls and eunuchs, male 
and female musicians(?). But all was of no avail: 
Lachish was taken and plundered, and the Rab- 
shakeh or Vizier sent a letter to Hezekiah de- 
manding the surrender of his city (2 Καὶ 198 [ἢ]. 
Then came the catastrophe, which obliged Sen. 
to leave Judah without punishing his rebellious 
vassal, and over which he draws a veil of silence 
in his annals. The events and the date of this 
campaign are fully discussed by PrdSek in a series 
of articles in the “xpos. Times, xii., xiii. (1901-2). 
Prasek contends that there were éwo campaigns of 
Sennacherib to the West and against Judah. 

The following year he again entered Babylonia, 
of which he made his son Assur-nadin-sum king, 
and drove Merodach-baladan out of the marshes. 
A few years later he had a flcet of ships built on 
the Enphrates, at Til-Barsip near Birejik, which 
he manned with Ionians and Phenicians. They 
then sailed across the Persian Gulf to the mouth 
of the Eulzus, where the followers of Merodach- 
baladan had taken refuge, and burnt and plun- 
dered the Chaldean colony. In return for this 
Assur-nadin-sum was carried off to Elam, and the 
Elamites made Nergal-yusezib king in his place 
(B.c. 694). The usurper was defeated and captured 
by the Assyrians, but with little result, since the 
Elamites remained all-powerful in Babylonia for 
atime. In B.C. 691, however, Sen. again marched 
into the country. At the battle of Khalulé the 
Bab. and Elamite forces were obliged to retreat 
after a hard-fought day, but two years more were 
required before Babylonia could be finally sub- 
dued. Sen. had already attempted to invade Elam, 
but the winter had set in before he began his 
march, and the snow obliged him to return. At 
last, in B.c. 689, Babylon was taken and razed to 
the ground, and the canal Arakhtu, which flowed 
by it, was choked with its ruins. 

On the 20th of Tebet, B.c. 681, Sen. was murdered 
by his two sons (2 Καὶ 19%”). The deed seems to 
have been prompted by jealousy of their brother 
Esarhaddon, who was at the time conducting a 
campaign against Ararat. For 42 days the con- 
spirators held Nineveh ; then they were compelled 
to fly to the king of Ararat and seek his aid 
against their brother. (The subject of the assas- 
sination of Sennacherib, and esp. the question 
whether this was the work of one or of two of his 
sons, 18 treated in art. SHAREZER, No. 1). 

Sen. was vain and boastful, with none of the 
military skill and endurance which distinguished 
his father. He built the palace of Kouyunjik 
at Nineveh, 1500 ft. long by 700 ft. broad, and 
restored a second palace on the mound of Nebi- 
yunus. He constructed brick embanknients along 
the sides of the Tigris, and repaired the ancient 
aqueducts which had gone to decay. To him also 
was due the great wall of Nineveh, 8 miles in 
circumference. H. SAYCE. 


SEORIM (anvyw; Β Σεωρείμ, A Dewply).—The name 
of the fourth of the 24 classes of priests, 1 Ch 248, 


SEPARATION.—For ‘separation’ in the sense of 
m3, see artt. RED HEIFER, p. 2085, UNCLEANNESS, 
and in sense of 713 art. NAZIRITE. 


SEPHAR (29 [with π locale]; LXX A Σωφήρα), 
Gn 10*,—Given as a limit of the territory occupied 
by the Joktanides, and apparently identified with 
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the Eastern mountain. This place is ordinarily 
identified (since the time of Kresnel, ap. Ges, 
Thes.) with Zafar, the name of two places of im- 
portance in 5, Arabia—one of them the capital of 
the Himyarites, near San‘a in Yemen, the other a 
coast town in the district of Shihr, to the extreme 
east of Hadramaut, and, indeed, a place, from its 
situation with regard to Hadramaut and the great 
Dahna, likely to serve as a landmark. So in 
the Taj al-‘arus (111. 370) this place is said to be 
‘at the extreme end of Yemen.’ Wellsted (7ravels, 
ii. 153) says of it: ‘ Dofar is situated beneath a 
lofty mountain ; the country around is well culti- 
vated,’ but it only deserves to be called ‘a miser- 
able village.’ Apparently, then, with the depopu- 
lation of 8S. Arabia that has gone on for some 
centuries, the place has declined from the import- 
ance which the Arabic geographers sometimes 
assign to it. Against this identification Glaser 
(Skizze, ii. 487) urges that we cannot prove Zafar 
to have existed at so early a period; but we also 
have no record of its foundation. The repre- 
sentation of the Arabic Z by Ὁ is surprising, but 
scarcely constitutes a serious objection, when the 
situation of the place corresponds so well with 
what the Biblical writer intends. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SEPHARAD (720; BA Ἐφραθά, 9" Σαφαράδ, Q* 
Σῴραθά ; Vulg. in Bosporo).—Ob™ speaks of Jews 
who were in captivity in the land of Sepharad. 
Sepharad or [see Driver, ZOZ® 320] Sénhdréd is 
the Sapard& of the Assyr. inscriptions, who, in 
concert with the Kimmerians, Medes, and Minni, 
attacked Assyria in the reign of Esarhaddon. Their 
allies would seem to indicate that they came from 
the north-east of Assyria ; but in the inscriptions of 
Darius Hystaspis at Behistun and Naksh-i-Rustem 
the province of Sparda is named between Egypt 
and ionia in one instance, and between Cappadocia 
and Ionia in another. A Bab. inscription (Rw. 
710. 31, 36) states that in ‘the 37th year of 
Antiochus and Seleucus, the 9th day of Adar, the 
governor of Chaldsea and an officer of the king, 
who had gone to the country of Sapardu in the 
previous year to meet the king, returned to the 
city of Seleucia.” We may gather from this that | 
the district was in the northern part of Asia Minor, | 
though, in the annals of Sargon, Saparda is placed | 
to the east of Assyria. The Targuin of Jonathan 
identified Sepharad with Spain, probably in con- 
sequence of the similarity of the name to that of 
Hesperis; hence the Spanish Jews are known as 
Sephardim, as distinguished from the Ashkenazim 
or German Jews. See, further, art. ‘The Land of 
Nepharad’ by the present writer in Hapos. Times, 
March 1902; cf. Maspero, Passing, 354n., with 
references, A. H. SAYCE. 


SEPHARVAIM (ons9; LXX A has in all the 
passages in Kings Σεφῴφαρονάιμ, B has in 2 K 17% 
Σεπφαρονάιμ, in v.*! [where MT is dub.] Σεπφαρούν, 
in 18% Σεπφαρουμάιν, in 1918 Σεφφαρουάιν ; in the 
Isaiah passages B has ᾿Επφαρουάιμ, A Σεπφαρείμ). 
—The ‘two Sippars,’ a city of Babylonia, called 
in the cuneiform inscriptions ‘Sippar of the Sun- 
god’ and ‘Sippar of Anunit.’ Sippar of the Sun- 
god was discovered by Hormuzd Rassam in 1881 
at Abu-Habba on the Euphrates, 16 miles S.E. of 
Baghdad. <A large quantity of valuable monu- 
ments and tablets have been found in the ruins 
of the temple of the Sun-god, which was termed 
Bit-Uri_ by the Semites, E-Babara, by the Sumer- 
lans. The Sumerian name of Sippar was Zimbir. 
Among the colonists transplanted to Samaria were 
men of Sepharvaim (2 K 17™-*1), and the capture 
of Sepharvaim by the Assyrians is referred to in 
2K 1853: 1015, Is 36 37%, " According to Berosus, 
Xisuthros, the Chaldsean Noah, buried the records 


of the antediluvian world at Sippara, as it was 
called by the Greeks. Abydenus (/’r. 9) states that 
Nebuchadnezzar excavated a great reservoir there ; 
and Pliny (WV vi. 30) affirms that Sippar (which 
he calls ‘oppidum Hipparenorum’) was the seat 
of a university. In the reign of Nabonidos the 
camp of the Bab. army was just outside its walls, 
under the command of ‘the king’s son,’ and the 
fall of Sippar followed immediately upon the de- 
cisive battle at Opis, which laid Babylonia at the 
feet of Cyrus.* A. H. SAYOE. 


SEPTUAGINT.— 


i. Importance, 
ii, Name. 
iii, Origin and History of the legend. 
iv. Printed Editions. 
v. History of the Septuagint. 
vi. Manuscripts, Versions, Quotations. 
ii, Use of the Septuagint. 
i, Literature, 


[Abbreviations in this article :—@G=Gr. Text of OT; (I)=Heb. 
Text of OT; Lag.=Lagarde; SSt.=Lag. SeptuagintaStudien ; 
Sst. = Nestle, Septuagintastudien; Sw. =H. B. Swete, An 
Introd. to the OT in Greek (Cambridge, 1900); Urt.=Urtezt 
und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (Leipzig, 1897, being a reprint of 
the art. " Bibeltext und Bibeliibersetzungen’ in Herzog’s ΚΑ 3}, 


i, IMPORTANCE.—The Greek version of the OT, 
called Septuagint, is in most respects by far the 
most important version of the Bible treated in this 
Dictionary. To the Fathers of the Greek Chureh 
it appeared of such weight that they praised the 
Septuagint with one accord as a token of the 
special providence of God, as a link in the Divine 
dispensation for the salvation of mankind, seeing 
in it the work of direct inspiration, and placing it 
in a line with the writings of the prophets and 
the preaching of the apostles (ef., for instance, 
Irenzeus ΠΠ|. xxi. 4], ‘unus enim et idem spiritus 
Dei, qui in Prophetis quidem preeconavit, quis et 
qualis esset adventus Domini, in Senioribus autem 
[z.e. the Seventy Elders, to whom this version was 
ascribed] interpretatus est bene, que prophetata 
fuerant, ipse et in Apostolis pradicavit.’ 

The various claims which call for careful atten- 
tion to the LXX are, perhaps, best summed up 
in the second edition of it published in England 
(Cambridge, 1665, 12°), by John Pearson, after- 
wards bishop of Chester: +t ‘The LXX is useful 
and even necessary (utilis atque necessaria): (1) ad 
Hebraicam veritatem’ probe perspiciendam ; (2) ad 
anctoritatem testimoniorum Apostolicorum con- 
firmandam ; (3) ad nativum Novi Feederis stylum 
recte intelligendum; (4) ad Grexeos Latinosque 
ig rite tractandos; (5) ad scientiam denique 
inguzse Greece ipsamque criticen adornandam: 
quis eam doctis omnibus, preesertim theologis non 
videt esse commendatissimam ?’+ 


* [The identification of Sepharvaim with Sippar, which has the 
weighty support of Schrader (AAT? 279 (ΟἽ i. 271 £.]), has been 
challenged by Halévy (ZA ii. 401ff.), who would identify it 
with Shabarain, a place subdued by Shalmaneser iv, (B.c. 727- 
722). Halévy suggests that the same place is meant by the 
SUIBRAIM Of Ezk 4716, See, further, the Comm. of Bertholet or 
Kittel on Kings, and of Dillm.-Kittel on Zsatah, ad leec.—Ed.]. 

+ The preface of his edition has been frequently repeated— 
1683, 1694, 1707, 1730, 1831, 1843; at last separately, Cambr. 
1855, cum notulis Ed. Churton (by Prof. W. Selwyn). 

1 Comp. in Sw. chs. 2-5 of part 111. on the Literary use and 
Value of the LAX, p. 433: ‘No question can arise a8 to the 
greatness of the place occupied by the Alexandrian version 
in the religious life of the first six centuries of its history. The 
LXX was the Bible of the Hellenistic Jew, not only in Egypt 
and Palestine, but throughout Western Asia and Europe. It 
created a language of religion which lent itself readily to the 
service of Christianity, and became one of the most important 
allies of the gospel. It provided the Greek-speaking Church 
with an authorized translation of the OT, and, when Christian 
missions advanced beyond the limits of Hellenism, it served ag 
a basis for fresh translations into the vernacular. 

‘The LXX has long ceased to fulfil these or any similar 
functions. . . . On the other hand, this most ancient of Biblical 
versions possesses a new and increasing importance in the field 
of Biblical study. Itis seen to be valuable alike to the textual 
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li. NAME.—The name ‘Septuagint’ is shortened 
from secundum or iuxta Septuaginta (interpretes or 
seniores), and is based on the legend that the 
translation of the OT from Hebrew into Greek 
was made by seventy, or more exactly seventy-two, 
elders or scholars, whom king Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, by the advice of his librarian Demetrius 
Phalereus, sent for for this purpose, from the high 
priest Eleazar of Jerusalem. 


nate τοὺς sdounny7re Stands in the subscription to Genesis in 
Codex B; rapa eBdounxoyre stauds at the end of Proverbs in ©; 
ἡ τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ἔκδοσις in the note of Q before Isaiah ; ἡ τῶν of 
(or of’) ἐρμηνεία (or éxderss), and shorter of ο΄ (or 08’), became 
& commion expression, especially subsequent to the labours of 
Origen in textual criticism (ad Africanum, § 5, τὸν Eppenvetey 
τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα ; in Mt. xv. 14, παρὰ τοῖς o'); see Hezapla, ed. 
Field, i. p. xlviii ff. ; and the ‘testimonia’ at the end of Wend- 
land’s edition of Aristeas. 


Augustine (de Civit. Dei, xviii. 42=Eugippius, 
p. 1018, Knoell) writes: ‘post ille (Philadelphus) 
etiam interpretes postulavit: et dati sunt septua- 
ginta, duo, de singulis duodecim tribubus seni 
homines, linguze utriusque doctissimi, Hebreez 
scilicet atque Greece, quorum interpreiatio ut 
Septuaginta vocetur, tam obtinuit consuetudo.’ 
Where and when the word ‘Septuagint’ first 
makes its appearance in English we cannot tell.* 
On title-pages of editions it occurs subsequent to 
the editio Sixtina of 1587: ἡ παλαια διαθηκὴ Kara 
Tous eBdounxovra, Vetus Testamentum iuaxta Sep- 
tuaginta (in the reprint of Paris, 1628: secundum 
LX X). The London reprint of 1653 adds Inéer- 
pretum, writing ex versione Septuaginta Interpre- 
tum; and this has been retained in all following 
reprints. 


An edition of Bagster (1821) is entitled, secundum Septua- 
ginta Seniorum interpretationem (=L[reneus, 111. xxi. 2, ἑβδομιῆς 
zovta πρεσβύτεροι, in Latin septuaginta sentores).t The English 
form ‘Septuagint’ occurs in the title of an edition of Bagster, 
as well as in that of the Cambridge edition of Swete (The O7' 
in Greek according to the Septuagint), and the great Oxford 
Concordance of Hatch-Redpath (A Concordance to the Sep- 
tuagint and the other Greek Versions). The Dictionnaire de 
CAcadémie Frangaise2-7 gives only the plural, Les Septante, 
la version des Septante, la traduction des Septante. { 


In English as in German it became common to 
use the word as singular, supplying ‘version,’ 


critic and to the expositor, and its services are welcomed by 
students both of the Old Test. and of the New.’ 

From this point of view, Prof. Ferd. Hitzig of Heidelberg, 
one of the acutest commentators on the OT, used to open his 
academica] courses on OT exegesis with the question to his 
students: ‘Gentlemen, have you a Septuagint? If not, sell 
whatever you have, and buy a Septuagint.’ 

Even the student of early English cannot succeed without a 
knowledge of it. When he reads in king Aelfred the word to the 
serpent (Gn 314), ‘on dinre wambe ond on dinuim breostum du 
scealt snican,’ he ought to know that the words in italics go 
back through the medium of the Old Latin Bible to the LXX, 
and that it is therefore out of place to print beside them the 
Latin Vulgate of Jerome, which rests on the Hebrew, as has 
been done by A. 8. Cook, Biblical Quotations in Old English 
Prose Writers (Lond. 1898; cf. the notice of Max Foerster in 
Englische Studien, xxviii. p.421). The English Church retained 
substantially the LAX in the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms 
and in her Liturgy.—No words of praise are spared by Εἰ. W. 
Grinfield (Apology): he calls the LXX the viaduct between the 
OT and NT, the vestibule of the Christian Church, the first 
interpreter of the OT and the sole canonical of the NT, the 
bond of union between Jews and Gentiles, the morning star 
before the sun of righteousness, the key of the sacred treasury, 
the light of the Alexandrian Pharos, the sacred amalgam; he 
who studies the LXX is declared to be in no danger of falling 
into neology (Ὁ. 173). Grinfield also rightly refers to the intro- 
duction of its study by Maltby at Durham, Arnold at Rugby ; 
to its recommendation by great philologists like Valckenaer, 
Heinsius (Vos exemplaria greeca, etc.). 

*On book titles cf. W. Wall, The Use of the Septuagint 
Transiation, 1730; Charles Hayes, A Vindication of the History 
of the Septuagint, 1736; Letters to a Friend concerning the 
Septuagint, 1759; H. Owen, An cee: into the Present State 
of the Septuagint Version of the ΟἽ", 1769. Grinfield (Apology, 
p. 157) uses the adjective ‘Septuagintal MSS,’ and calls Bp. 
Pearson (p. 177) ‘the best Septuagintalist.’ 

ἡ The adjective ‘septuagintaviralis’ we have found in titles 
of dissertations since 1631, 1706, etc. 

ὦ In Italian, ‘La Versione de’ Settanta,’ ‘i Settanta.’ 


‘ Ubersetzung,’ * though of course the plural is also 
used, especially when Septuaginta is translated 
into the vernacular, ‘the Seventy,’ ‘die Siebenzig.’ 
Many scholars now prefer ‘the Alexandrian’ or 
‘the Greek version of the OT,’ or ‘the OT in 
Greek.” We retain here the familiar name ‘Sep- 
tuagint,’ for which ‘LXX’ has been hitherto the 
usual abbreviation, but for which the modern 
sign (ἃ Ὁ is still more convenient. 

A frequent designation among the old Greek 
writers was also ἡ κοινὴ ἔκδοσις, or merely ἡ κοινή, 
‘the common, the Vulgate edition,’ in contradis- 
tinction to the Hebrew text and the later Greek 
versions; cf., for instance, Basil, i. 447 D, on Is 
2°2 ἐν τοῖς ἀντιγράφοις τῆς κοινῆς ἐκδόσεως οὐ κεῖται 
ταῦτα, GAN ἐν τῷ ᾿Ἑβραικῷ κείμενον ἐκ τῶν ΔΛοιπῶν 
μετεκομίσθη. In the writings of Jerome ἡ κοινή has 
a more definite signification assigned to it, on 
which see p. 4455, Other designations are: ἡ 
ἐκκλησιαστικὴ ἔκδοσις (Gregory of Nyssa,vn Psali. 8); 
τὰ ἀντίγραφα τῆς ἐκκλησίας (Origen); τὰ ἡμέτερα 
ἀντίγραφα (Eusebius, in Psalm. ed. Mai, 591). 

lil, ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE LEGEND.— 
The story that there were seventy (or rather 
seventy-two) translators was first told by Aristeas, 
who claims to have been one of the ambassadors 
sent by Philadelphus to the high priest Eleazar 
of Jerusalem, to ask from him the copy of the Law 
and the men to translate it. 

This interesting piece of literature was pub- 
lished first in Latin in the famous Roman Bible 
of Suueynheym and Pannartz (1471, fol.), reprinted 
at Nurnberg, 1475; separately at Erfurt, 1483. 
The edttio princeps of the Greek text was prepared 
by Simon Schard, printed at Basle 1561; subse- 
quent editions, 1610, 1691, 1692, 1705 (Hody), 1849 
(Oikonomos), 1869 (Moritz Schmidt in Merx, 
Archiv, i.); all superseded by that of Mendelssohn- 
Wendland (Aristeew ad Philocratem epistvia.. . 
Lipsiz, Teubner, 1900), and that of H. St. J. 
Thackeray in the Appendix to Swete’s Introduction 
to the OT in Greek (Cambridge, 1900). L. Men- 
delssohn had begun to add a commentary, only a 

art of which appeared after his death, edited by 
ΝΜ, Kraschennikow, Jurievi (ol. Dorpati), 1897, 
A German translation (by P. Wendland) opens the 
second volume of Die Apokryphen und Pseudejnr- 
graphen des Alten Testaments <dibersetzt. ... τι. 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch (Tubingen, 1900, 
li, 1-31), 

Fresh investigations are necessary ; for though 
it is now generally acknowledged that the letter 
is a literary fiction,—Constantine Oikonomos {περι 
τῶν ο᾽ ερμηνευτων της maracas διαθηκης, βιβλια δ', 
Athens, 1844-1849, 4 vols.; οἷ. also E. W. Grinfield, 
An Anology for the Septuagint, in which its clavms 
to Biblical and Canonical Authority are briefly 
stated and vindicated, London, 1850) is the last 
defender of its genuineness,—scholars disagree 
entirely about its date and value. E. Schirer 
places it not later than c. 200 B.c.; Herriot (on 
Philo), c. 170-150; Wendland, between 96 and 93, 
nearer to 96; L. Cohn (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das 
klass. Altert. i. (1898) 521 ff.) doubts whether it 
was used by Philo; H. Willrich (Judaica, Gottin- 
gen, 1900, pp. 111-130) brings its composition down 
to ‘later than A.D. 33.’ 

Strange, above all, are the varieties of form 


* At one time it was common in German to speak of the ‘70 
Dolimetscher’; cf. J. Ὁ, Michaelis, Programma worinne er von 
seinen. Collegiis tiber die 70 Dollmetscher Nachricht giebt (Gott. 
1767); the translation of Owen’s Enquiry (Untersuchung der 
gcegenwdrtigen Beschafenhcit der 70 Dollmetscher, 1772). Less- 
ing seems to have formed the noun ‘Siebziger’ (see Grimm, 
Deutsches Worterbuch, x. 834); in OldGerman we read in Isidore, 
7. 4, in dhero siibunzo tradungum='‘ in translatione LXX. 

+ It is strange that Lic. Kabisch (Religionsbuch, i., Gottingen, 
1900, p. 2) finds the sense of the name obscure, and thinks of 
connecting it with the legend of the 70 hidden (or apocryphal) 
" books in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras). 
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which the story assumes in the writings of Epi- 
phanius, though he refers to Aristeas as his 
authority. He makes the number of books in 
the Alexandrian Library ‘54,800 πλείω ἢ ἐλάσσω,᾽ 
Aristeas ‘more than 20 myriads’; he has two 
letters of Philadelphus, and in one of them the 
saying from Sir 20% 4114 θησαυροῦ κεκρυμμένου καὶ 
πηγῆς ἐσφραγισμένης τίς ὠφέλεια ἐν ἀμφοτέροις. He 
alone, and that only in the Syriac text as first 
published by Lagarde (Symumicta, 11. 148 ff.), states 
that it was ‘the seventh year of Philadelphus, 
more or less,’ when the translation took place. 
He makes the translators work by pairs in 36 
different cells, and originated the statement, re- 
peated as late as 1587 in the preface to the Sixtina, 
that this happened ‘ trecentis uno plus annis ante 
Christi adventum’ (cf. Sw. p. 176; Wendland, 
153, 159; Nestle, Sst. i. 12), Draeseke believed 
that Epiphanius drew from the lost chronicle 
of Justus of Tiberias, and that Augustine was 
dependent on Epiphanius; but this has been 
refuted by Wendland (Itheinisches Museum 56, 1. 
112ff.). On the use made of this story by Philo, 
Josephus, and the ecclesiastical writers see Sw. 
12-17, and especially the ‘testimonia’ in Wend- 
land’s edition, pp. 85-166.* That the number 70 
and the legend of their wonderful harmony may 
be due to Ex 244, where (ἃ reads καὶ τῶν ἐπιλέκ- 
tov τοῦ ᾿Ισραὴλ οὐδὲ διεφώνησεν οὐδὲ εἷς, was first 
pointed out by Daniel Heinsius in the Aristarchus 
sacer, ch. 10. 

As the year in which the translation originated, 
other ecclesiastical writers give the 2nd, 17th, 19th, 
or 20th year of Philadelphus; in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius the MSS vary between the years 1734, 1735, 
1736, or 1737 of Abraham (see Walton’s Prolego- 
mena). Asthe day, the Jews name the 8th of Tebet; 
according to the letter of Aristeas the arrival of 
the interpreters coincided with the day of a great 
naval victory of Philadelphus in the war against 
Antigonus, and was ordered to be celebrated for 
ever. Rabbinical Jews called that day the fast of 
darkness, for they regarded this translation as a 
national disaster, ‘like the day on which the 
golden calf was made’ (see D. 5. Margoliouth, 
‘The Calendar of the Synagoguc,’ in the Hxpositor, 
Nov. 1900, p. 348f.). Philo relates that in his 
time the Jews of Alexandria kept an annual 
festival, τὸ χωρίον σεμνυνοῦντες, ἐν ᾧ πρῶτον τὰ τῆς 
ἑρμηνείας ἐξέλαμψε καὶ παλαιᾶς ἕνεκεν εὐεργεσίας ἀεὶ 
νεαζούσης εὐχαριστήσαντες Te θεῳ. He knows that 
the interpreters, before they began, asked God’s 
blessing on this undertaking, ὁ δ᾽ ἐπινεύει ταῖς εὐχαῖς 
ἵνα τὸ πλεῖον ἣ καὶ τὸ σύμπαν γένος τῶν ἀνθρώπων 

* That the preservation of Aristeas goes back to the library 
of Casarea bas been suggested by Wendland, It may have 
had a place in one of the Bible MSS issued by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus.—Add to the ‘ testimonia’ collected by Mendelssohn- 
Wendland the strange statement from pseudo-Eusebius on 
the Star (publ. by W. Wright in Journ. of Sacred Literature, 
1866, vol. ix. 117, x. 150), that the version was made under a 
king piomp [>] (=Artaxerxes?); and the notice, translated 
from Greek into Syriac at the end of the Fourth Book of Kings 
in the Syro-Hexapla, that the men came from Tiberias (Origenis 
fragmenia, ed. Lagarde, 355; Bibliotheca Syriaea, 254), Cf. 
further the notice of F, Nau on ‘Fragments ἃ ἀπ chronique 
Syriaque Maronite’ (Revue de l’Orient Chrétien, iv. [1899] 318), 
in which the names are given of the 72 translators who pro- 
duced 36 identical versions. Nau has not printed the names, 
See on the names: The Book of the Bee, by Salomo of Basra, ed. 
by A. Wallis Budge (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. i. 
part ii, Oxf. 1886, 4° p. 120f.). The last but one of the inter- 
preters has the strange name ᾿Αβιήτης in the Greek text, DW'1N 
in one of the Syriac lists, Abbéyé@ in another. If this stands for 
the Latin name Avitus, thelist would be late. But this identi- 
fication is rather uncertain. An Arabic chronicle combines the 
two figures 72 and 70 by the supposition that two of the inter- 
preters died on the way. On the Jewish notices about the 
origin of the version and its (13) deviations from the Hebrew 
text, see the literature quoted in Urt. p. 63, and by Oikonomos, 
Ul. 558, ili. 43. Zosimus Panopolitanus (de Zythorum confectione, 
ed. Gruner, 1814, Ὁ. 5) relates that Simon the hich priest of 
Jerusalem sent to Ptolemy Lagi, ‘Epuiy, ὃς ἡρμήνευσε πᾶσαν τὴν 
Efpeide ἱλλινιστὶ xai wiyvatio ri (Oikonomos, ii. 328). 


ὠφεληθῇ χρησόμενον εἰς ἐπανόρθωσιν βίου φιλοσόφοις 
καὶ παγκάλοις διατάγμασι. 

This aspiration was fulfilled when the work 
became one of the chief aids to the spread of 
Christianity. As this was at the same time the 
first attempt made on a larger scale, in the domain 
of Greco-Roman or Mediterranean culture, to 
translate a literary work from one language into 
another, it is the more interesting to ask whether 
this attempt, as the above story relates, was due 
to the literary interest felt by a bibhophile king— 
φιλόκαλος καὶ φιλόλογος, as he is styled by Epiph- 
anius *—or to the wants of a religious community. 
The latter view now generally prevails (cf. Wend- 
land in Kautzsch, Pseudepigraphen, 1.1; ZNTW i. 
268). A third view is, that the undertaking was 
intended as an aid to Jewish propagandism. This 
explanation may find some support in the words 
of Philo (who expresses the hope that these laws 
will obscure those of the other nations, as the 
rising sun obscures the stars), and in the very 
first document which speaks of (τ, namely the pro- 
logue of the Bk. of Sirach (compare the whole, 
especially ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς ἐκτὸς δύνασθαι τοὺς φιλομα- 
θοῦντας χρησίμους εἶναι καὶ λέγοντας καὶ γράφοντα). 

This last passage is also the first to speak of all 
three parts of the Hebrew Bible (νόμος, προφῆται, 
καὶ τὰ ἄλλα πάτρια βιβλία) as already extant in 
Greek; Aristeas, Philo, and Josephus restrict 
their language to the Law, a fact to which Jerome 
emphatically called attention. If the LX X version 
was due to the wants of the synagogue, it is all 
but certain that the Torah was the first part trans- 
lated. How soon and in what order the other 
parts of the OT were overtaken is not made out; 
nor has even the question how many different 
hands may be distinguislied in the present collec- 
tion yet been sutticiently investigated. Two books 
only contain a notice bearing on this point. 

(1) Esther (see Jacob, ZATIV, 1890, 241ff. ; 
Willrich, Judaica, Gott. 1900, 2ff.; art. ESTHER, 
vol. i. 744). Willvich thinks that the fourth year 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in which a priest and 
Levite, Dositheus and his son Ptolemy, are said to 
have brought τὴν προκειμένην ἐπιστολὴν ἣν ἔφασαν 
εἶναι καὶ ἑρμηνευκέναι Λυσίμαχον ἸΠτολεμαίον τῶν ἐν 
ἸΙερουσαλήμ (Est 11'), was not that of Philometor 
(B.C. 166-165) nor of Soter Ir. (B.C. 114), but that 
of Ptolemy XIV. (B.C. 48-47); but this seems very 
doubtful. 

(2) The second note, which is equally obscure, 
stands at the end of ὑοῦ (in Cod. A even twice, 
with strange variations): οὗτος ἑρμηνεύεται ἐκ τῆς 
Συριακῆς βίβλον (οἷ. art. JOB, vol. 11. 660, where it 
is translated, ‘this man is described in the Syriac 
book as living,’ etc.). 

In accordance with the usage of the ancient 
Church, we include in this article not only those 
books, the original of which was or isin the Hebrew 
Bible, but also those which were originally written 
in Greek, as the Wisdom of Solomon, or not 
received into all MSS or editions, as the Prayer 
of Manasses. In an appendix we shall refer briefly 
to similar literary productions, as the Psalms of 
Solomon, the Bk. of Enoch, and other ‘ Pseudept- 
grapha,’ (sce p. 450°). 

As (ἃ was the Bible of the Early Church, it has 
a most intricate and complicated history ; it seems 
practical to begin with the history of the printed 
text, and to work our way backward as far as 
possible. 

iv. PRINTED EDITIONS.—Long before the first 
edition of the New Testament in Greek appeared 
in print, a Greek and Latin Psalter was printed in 
Milan as first part of (ἃ (20th Sept. 1481), contain- 


| ing among the Canticles at its end the Magnificat 


* On the notice of Aristobulus (Clement Alex. Strom. i. 22; 
Euseb. Prep. Hv. 18, 12), see Schirer 3, 11. 384-392, 
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and Benedictus from Lk 1*-®, On the following 
editions of the Greek Psalms (Venice, 1486; Aldus 
[without date, c. 1497]; the Polyglot Psalters of 
Justiniani, Genua, 1516, and Potken, Cologne, 
1518), see Sst. ili. 7. 30-32. The first complete 
edition was the Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal 
Ximenes (1514-17 ; the OT finished 10th July 1517), 
in which the Latin Vulgate is placed between 
the Hebrew on the left and @& on the right, 
‘tanqguam duos hine et inde latrones, medium 
autem Jesum.’ 


See on it Sw. p. 171; Nestle, Inirod. to Textual Criticism of 
NT,p.1. On the ‘Spanish Greek’ of this Bible, ζ.6, the places 
in which the editors translated passages missing in their Greek 
MSS for themselves into Latin, see Urt. 64, and Field’s edition 
of 1859, Append. ; Ceriani on Cod. Marchalianus, Ezk 3327, 


Its text—best signature c—rests chiefly on the 
MSS lent by the Vatican, Ho 108, 248,* and a 
copy of the Venice MS Ho 68. 


The Complutensian was reprinted (1) by Arias Montanus in 
the Antwerp Polyglot of Plantin, 1569-72; (2) in Wolder’s 
Polyglot, Hamburg, 1596; and (8) in the greatest of all, that 
of Michel le Jay, Paris, 1645. On (1) and (3) see Nestle, 
Introd. 108. 


The second great Greek Bible was that of Aldus 
Manutius and his father-in-law Andreas Asolanus 
(1518, mense Februario),—signature a@,—based, as 
the editor states, ‘multis vetustissimis exemplari- 
bus collatis’; as far as is ascertained as yet, on the 
Venice MSS 29, 68, 121. An interesting commen- 
tary on this edition is Steuchi Augustini Eugubini, 
VT ad Heb. veritatem collata editione Septuaginta 
wnterprete, Ven. 1529, 4°, 


This was reprinted (1) 1529 by Joh. Lonicerus, Strassburg, in 
the Lutheran order, with the addition of 4 Mac, [Ep. Pr.Jand 
various readings from Ho 44; (2) 1545, at Basle, with Preface of 
Melanchthon, various readings and restoration of the common 
order in Proverbs and Sirach; (3) 1550, at Basle; (4) in the 
Heidelberg Polyglot ‘in officina Santandreana,’ edited by B, Ὁ. 
Bertram, 158(6]7 (new title-pages, 1599, 1616); (5) 1597, by 
Franciscus Junius (du Jon; others say Fr. Sylburg), with altera- 
tions from δ, and useful notes, the basis of the Concordance of 
Trommius ; (6) 1687, by Nic. Glykas, Venice. 


The third and best edition was that printed at 
Rome, 1586 (most copies by pen, 1587; signature 
6), ‘auctoritate Sixti V. Pont. Max.,’ based chiefly 
on the Codex Vaticanus κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν (1209=Ho I1., 
now B), but making use of the preceding editions, 
α 6 1526, 1545, 1572, and of the MSS Ho 16, 23, 51. 

The prefatory matter is reprinted (partially) by 
Breitinger, Tischendorf, and others, and recently by 
Swete, /ntrod. Useful are the ‘Scholia’ at the end 
of most chapters from the other Greek versions, 
and the Church Fathers; and an important com- 
plement is the Latin translation, published 1588, 
patched up by Flaminius Nobilius (and others) 
from the fragments of the Old Latin (vol. 111, 53%), 
with additional Notes to the Greek Text. 


Reprints: (1) Paris, 1628, by Joh. Morinus, together with the 
Latin of Nobilius, as even then copies were rare; (2) 1653, 
London, R. Daniel, 4° and 8° (and Cambridge); (3) 1657, in the 
London Polyglot of Brian Walton, with useful additions (colla- 
tions from A Ὁ G, Ho 60, 75), and valuable Prolegomena, the 
latter reprinted by Wrangham, Camb. 1828, in 2 vols. ; (4) 1665, 
Cambridge, with the fine Preface of J. Pearson (see above); (5) 
1683, Amsterd.t*;{ (6) 1697, Lipsie (prepared by Johannes 
Frick) ; (7) 1709, Franekerw, by Bos, source of many reprints; 
(8) 1725, Amsterd., by Mill * (facsimile of cod. G and variants col- 
lected by Vossius, Ho 133); (9) 1730, Lips., Reineccius*; (10) 
1759-62, Hale *; (11) 1798-1827, Holmes—Parsons (see below) ; 
(12) 1805, Oxford*, 3 vols.; (18) 1817, Oxford*, 6 vols., with 
Pref. of J. G. [not B., as on the title] Carpzov, and variations 
from Aj; (14) Londini (without date), in ewedibus Valpianis* 
(905 pp.); (15) 1821, Lond., Bagster{* (very small print, 585 
pp-); (16) Lond., Bagstert* (without date, with an English 
translation, 1130 pp.) ; (17) 1822, Venice, Michel Glykys, 3 vols. 
(not seen); (18) 1824, Lipsia, van Ess,* and often; 1887, with 
Prolegomena and Epilegomena; (19) 1831 (Glasgusa)t*; 1843, 
Londini, Tegg; two very small vols., 667, 703 pp. t*; (20) 1839, 


* On this designation see below. 

1 Editions omitting the scholia are marked*, omitting the 
Apocrypha ¢; no edition without the scholia is to be recom- 
mended, because they supply to those who cannot afford to 
procure Field's Hexapla a minor edition of the latter. 


Paris, Didot-Jager*, also Greek and Latin; often; (21) 1848, 
Oxford *, 3 vols.; 1875, improved in 4 Mac.; the latter reprint ig 
the basis of the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath; (22) 1860, 
Lipsiw, Tischendorf*, 8 80, 7 87, the last two reprints corrected 
and enlarged by collations of E. Nestle ; (23) 1874-76, Londini, 
Biblia Hexaglotia{*, ed. E. R. de Levante;§ (24) the latest 
Polyglot advertised from Paris, to be edited by Εἰ, Vigouroux, 
printed by Didot, published by Roger & Chernovitz, has not 
been seen by the present writer. From notices in the periodi- 
cals (Vigouroux, J’Univers, 4th Nov. 1898; F. Nau, Journ. 
Asiat., May-June 1899, 545ff.; Fonck, Zeitschrift fur Kath, 
Theol. xxiii. (1899) 174-180 ; P. Th. Calmes, RB, 1900, 301, 302) 
it is apparent that it is only a mechanical reprint of the Greek 
column in the Polyglotienbibel of Stier and Theile (1847-55), the 
text of which is based on unsound principles. 


A merit of its own belongs to the fourth great 
edition which was begun by Ernest Grabe (+1712), 
and appeared in 4 vols. fol. or 8 in 8° at the Oxford 
University Press, only the first (Octateuch), 1707, 
and the fourth (Poetical books), 1709, during his 
lifetime, the second (Historical books), 1719, being 
finished by Fr. Lee, M.D., the third (Prophets), 
1720, by W. Wigan, D.D., ‘ex antiquissimo codice 
Alexandrino accurate descriptum et ope aliorum 
exemplarium ac priscorum scriptorum prsesertim 
vero Hexaplaris editionis Origeniane emendatum 
atque suppletum additis sepe asteriscorum et 
obelorum signis,’ with useful Prolegomena. 

As the title indicates, Grabe followed a twofold 
plan: (1) to represent the text of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, and (2) to make his text at the same 
time correspond with the Hebrew text. This he 
accomplished by the use of smaller type for the 
changed and supplemented passages, placing the 
readings of the Codex in the margins, and msert- 
ing the critical signs of Origen. 

Grahe’s text was repeated (1) by Breitinger, Turici, 4 vols. 4°, 
1730-32, compared with the Vatican ; (2) by Reineccius in the 
Biblia gquadrilinguia, 1750, 1751 ; (3) in a Bible issued by the Holy 
Synod of Russig (Moscow, 1821), but without any attention to 
the meaning of the additions in small type, to the marginal 
readings and the critical signs, thus completely spoiling the 
work ; and this is circulated δι᾽ εὐλογίας τῆς ayimrarns διοικούσης 
συνόδου πασῶν τῶν ᾿Ρωσσιῶν as παλσιὰ [διαθήκη] κατὰ τοὺς ἐβδο- 
μήποντω tx τοῦ ὡς οἷόν τε ἀκριβῶς ἐκδοθέντος ἀρχαίου " Αλεξανδρινοῦ 

εἰρογράφου, and was repeated, as the title states, (4) ἐκ τοῦ ἐν 
ὌΡΕΙ . + + ἐκτυπωθέντος ἀρχαίου ᾿᾿Αλεξωνδρινοῦ Ἰζώδηχος, In an 
edition of 4 vols. printed at Athens, dawéun τῆς ἐν ᾿Αγγλίᾳ 
ἑταιρίας τῆς πρὸς διάδοσιν τῆς Χριστιωνικῆς παιδείας (1843, 46, 49, 
60). The 6th edition, based on Grabe, is ὑπαῦ ΒΟ Fr, Field 
prepared for the same Society at Oxford, 1859, avoiding as 


much as possible the faults inherent in the conditions of the 
task enjoined on him: see his preface, and Lag. SSt. i. 5-8. 


The result, so far, is, that we have up to the 
present day not a single edition of & based upon 
sound critical principles; for even the two editions 
which remain to be mentioned have not yet at- 
tained this end. These two editions we owe to 
the two great universities of England—the Vetus 
Testamentum Grecum cum variis Lectionibus, ed. 
Robertus Holmes(.. . editionem a R. H. incho- 
atam continuavit Jacobus Parsons), Oxonii, 1798- 
1827, 5 vols. fol.; and Lhe Old Testament m 
Greek according to the Septuagint, edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by H. B. Swete 
(Cambridge, 1887-94, 71895-99, 3 vols. 8°). 

As early as 1779, Joseph White published a letter to the 
Bishop of London, suggesting a plan for a new edition of the 
LXX. In 1788 R. Holmes appealed to the liberality of public 
bodies and private persons, and obtained such a response as 
enabled him to procure collations from all parts of Europe. 
On the history of this edition, see an appreciative article in 
the Church Quarterly Review, April 1899, 102 ff., and Sw. 184 ff. 
It was the greatest attempt ever made to bring together a 
critical apparatus; the list of MSS at the end of vol. v. numbers 
311. Of Versions used were those in Arabic (several), Armenian, 
Bohemian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Georgian, Latin, Slavonic, Syriac ; 
further, the quotations of the ancient writers from Philo and 
Josephus downwards. In spite of some points in the plan and 
in the execution of the work, which are open to criticism, it is 
a Unique monument of the love to learning of the editor and his 
nation, and remains a storehouse of materials, indispensable to 


8 The edition London, 1837 (ex editione Holmesii et Lamberti 
Bos, in 2 vols.), quoted by Sw. 182, from U7t. 67, seems 
identical with No. 19; whether the date 1819 given by Urt. 67, 
Sw. 182, for the edition of Valpy is correct, seems doubtful ; it 
is taken from Gresse’s Trésor, where editions are mentioned, 


" Glasgow 1822, 18° (=No. 19), and London, 1827 (=No. 165 2). 
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all who have to do with the OT in Greek.* The work as sold 
at present is divided into 5 vols. fol.: I. (Pent.) 1798, 11. (Jos.- 
2Chron.) 1810, ΠῚ, (Ezra-Cant.) 1823, IV. (Proph.) 1827, Y. 
(Apocr.) 1827; but it does not seem _to have been published in 
this order (see Jac. Amersfoordt, De variis lectionibus Holm- 
esianis locorum quorundam Pentateucht Mosaict, Lugd. Bat. 
1815, p. 45). 


The text in the work is a reprint of 6; but, as 
it seems, after a copy of Bos, corrected, but not 
everywhere according to an original copy. Its 
value lies, therefore, exclusively in the apparatus. 

The advance that has been made in the course 
of the 19th cent. upon the work of Holmes-Parsons 
is due, on the one hand, to the discovery of new 
materials—for instance, the Codex Sinaiticus— 
which led to an enriching of the apparatus ; on the 
other hand, to greater exactness in using them, 
which was promoted especially by the progress 
made in the reproduction of MSS by the various 
methods of photography. 

Of both advantages use was made in the Cam- 
bridge Septuagint (Sw. 188-190). The text is no 
longer that of 4, but of B itself, given in the first 
ed. after the so-called (printed) facsimile-edition of 
Vercellone-Cozza, revised for the second by Dr. 
Nestle, after the photograph of the Codex. In the 
apparatus the variants are given of such uncial MSS 
as have been published in a similarly trustworthy 
way ; above all of the Codices Alexandrinus, Sinaiti- 
cus, Ambrosianus, Marchalianus. This text will be 
repeated in the larger Cambridge Septuagint, the 
joint editorship of which is entrusted to A. E. 

rooke and N. McLean, Its apparatus will em- 
brace the evidence of all uncial MSS and of a 
considerable number of cursives selected after 
investigation, with the view of representing the 
different types of text; the Old Latin, Egyptian, 
Syro-Hexaplar, and Armenian versions; and the 
quotations from Philo, Josephus, and the more 
important Christian Fathers. 

Jt is clear that the manual and even the larger 
edition are but a step towards the ideal of a truly 
critical edition. For the text is that of a single 
MS with all its faults, while in the manual edition 
the grossest blunders are corrected only occasion- 
ally (e.g. Gn 6 !9 Xa, 108! Σηθ, 32° βόες for παῖδες ; 
but not, for instance, 36% ᾿Τερουσαλήμ for ᾿Ισραήλ, 
37°83 ἐπορεύοντο for ἐπονηρεύοντο, etc.). The present 
writer cannot but repeat his wish (see Proceedings 
of the 9th International Oriental Congress held in 
London, 11. (1892) p. 57 ff.) that at all places where 
the text of the MS, and, in consequenee, of the 
edition, is clearly false, the better readings might 
be placed on the outer margin.t Thus the ad- 
vantages of Grabe’s plan would be secured and its 
disadvantages avoided ; we should get at the same 
time a diplomatic reproduction of the MS, and a 
hint as to the true reading. The Octateuch, form- 
ing the first volume of the larger edition, may be 
expected, as we are informed (Sw. 189), in the 
course of a few years. 


EDITIONS OF SINGLE BOOKS:—A, OawonicaL Boors :— 

Genesis :—Pentateuchus hebraice et greece, ed. G. A. Schu- 
mann, Lips. 1829, 8°, only part i. (Genesis); Gencsis greece e fide 
editionis Siatine addita scripture diserepantia e libris manu 
scriptis a 86 collatis et edittonibus Complutensi et Aldina ad- 
curatissime enotata, ed. P. A. de Lagarde, Lips. 1868 (of per- 
manent value for its Introduction and its accuracy; collations 
from ADEFGS, 29, 31, 44, 122, 130, 135, abc). 

Joshua :—Josu@ Imperatoris Historia illustrata atque ex- 
plicata ab Andrea Masio, Antv. 1574, fol., with new title-page 
1609 (valuable for its Introduction and its use of the Syro- 
Hexaplaric Version). 


* Comp. on some faults in the new edition of the works of 
Philo, which would have been avoided by the use of Holmes- 
Parsons, Philologus, 1900, p. 259 ff. ; or see Ulysse Robert in his 
Preface to the Latin Heptateuch of Lyon (1900, p. xxxi). 

7 To quote some of the examples pointed out in the paper 
mentioned— 

Is 821 text σάτριω, which is nonsense, for reraxpe, ‘idols’: 
1 Ks 440 χὕτη for αὐτῇ : Ps 77 (78)36 ἠγάπησαν for ἠπάτησαν $s Sir 718 
271 425 ἀδιωφόρου for διαφόρου ; Sir 1626 χρίσει for κτίσει, etc. 


Judges:—De greca LXX interpretum versione Syntagma, 
J. Usserii, Lond. 1655, 4°, in Ussher’s Works, vol. vii.; Liber 
Judicum sec. LXX intcrpretes, ed. Ὁ. F. Fritzsche, Turici, 
1867, 4°; P. de Lagarde, SeptuagintaStudien, i., 1891 (two texts 
of chs. 1-5); The Book of Judges in Greek according to the teat 
of Codex Alexandrinus, edited... by A. E. Brooke and N. 
McLean, Oamb. 1897. On a promised edition see G. F. Moore 
in the ‘ Internat. Crit. Comm.’ on Judges, p. xlv. 

Ruth :—By John Drusius, ‘ad exemplar complutense,’ Franek. 
1586, 8°, 1632, 8°; by L. Bos, Jena, 1788, ‘secundum exemplar 
vaticanum,’ 

Psalms :—The Psalter is that book of the OT which was and 
is most used in the Church, especially in the Greek Church. 
In addition to the 32 editions mentioned in Sw. p. 192, there 
have come to the knowledge of the present writer editions of 
1521, Venice (mentioned by Grabe, Prol. to Psalms, ch, iii. § ὃ, 
as lent to him by the Bp. of Ely; but perhaps this may be a 
misprint for 1524; see British Museum Catalogue of Bibles, 
col. 396); 1525, Venice; 1545, 4 editions from Basle, Paris, 
Strassburg, Venice; 1548, Basle; 1584, Antwerp; 1605, Paris; 
1652, London (different copies, with Ψαλτηριον and Yaarepioy on 
the title-page); 1673, Venice ; 1700 [5.. probably in Bucharest] ; 
1706, in Montfaucon’s Collectio nova, 1.3; 1740, Blanchini’s 
Psaitertum duplex ; 1743, Venice; 1754, with the Commentary 
of Euthymius Zigabenus, reprinted 1857 in Migne’s Patr. Gr. 
vol. 128; 1786, Paris; 1798, Constantinople; 1812, Baber, from 
Codex A}; 1820, Venice; 1831 and 1885, London, Bible Society, 
with modern Greek; 1835, Smyrna; 1843, London, Biblia 
Eeclesie Polyglotta ; 1855, Jerusalem; 1873, Rome (2 editions). 

Job:—From Codex A, by Patrick Young, in the Catena of 
Nicetas, 1687, Franeker, 1662 (63). 

Proverbs :—1564, Draconites (Polyglot). 

Esther:—Ussher, in his Syntagma, 1655, Works, vol. vii. 
(the two texts), repeated Leipzig, 1696; O. F. Fritzsche, Ziirich, 
1848, 1849 (two texts). 

Hosea :—Pareus, Heidelberg, 1605; Philippeaux, Paris, 1636. 

Joel :—Draconites, 1565. 

Amos:—Vater, 1810, Halle. 

Jonas :—Munster, 1524; Artopoous, 1543. 

Micah :—Draconites, 1568, 

Zechariah :—Draconites, 1565. 

Malachi:—Draconites, 1564; Hutter, 1601. 

Isaiah :—S. Munster, 1640, Polyglot; J. Curter, 1580, Pro- 
copii Commenitarit. 

Jeremiah :—S. Munster, 1540; G. L. Spohn, 1794, 1824. 
is ον οὐ amas aaa 1552, Libri tres dere gramm. Heb. 

olyglot). 

Ezekiel :--  Ἱεζεξιηλ xara τοὺς ο΄, Rome, 1840 (important). 

Daniel:—(a) The received text: Melanchthon, 1546; Wells, 
1716. (6) The LAX text: Rome, 1772 (Simon de Magistris or 
A. Riechinio), very important ; repeated Gottingae, 1773, 1774 ; 
Utrecht, 1775; Hahn, Lipsiw, 1845; new edition by Cozza, 1877: 
this text also in Holmes-Parsons, vol. iv. 1818; Oxf., 1848, 
1875 ; Tischendorf, 1850; Swete. 

B. ApvocrypiaA :—The first separate edition of the so-called 
Apocrypha appears to be that of Plantin, Antwerp, 1566, 4°: To 
tay Βιβλίων μέρος, ὃ ἐβραιστὶ εὑρεῖν οὐκ ἔστιν, This edition has the 
strange arrangement, that on the first three sheets the leaves 
are numbered and the lines counted on the margins, on the fol- 
lowing sheets the pages and the verses, The same arrangement 
appears in the copies, which have the title: To των Βιβλίιων μέρος, 
0 ἑβραϊστὶ ψραφέν οὐχ εὑρίσχεται; Bibliorvm pars Greca, Que 
Hebraice non inuenitur, Antverpiw, 1584. A third edition, 
‘cum interpretatione Latina ex Bibliis Complutensibus dep- 
rompta’ (344 pp.), followed in 1612. Oj [sie Π ἀπόκρυφοι βίβλοι; 
Libri VI apocryphit omnes Greece ad exemplar Vaticanum 
emendatissime expressi. Accedit Oratio Manassis et Proloqus 
incertt auctoris in Heclesiasticum, Frankfurt, 1694. Later 
editions are; Halle, 1749, 1766 (Kircher); Leipzig, 1757 (Rein: 
eccius); Leipzig, 1804 (Augusti); Oxonii, 1805; Leipzig, 1837 
(Apel); London, 1871 (Greek and English); Leipzig, 1871 
(Fritzsche ; best edition hitherto).* A part of the Apocrypha 
is given in Liber Vobice, Judith, Oratio Janasse, Sapientia, 
Eeclesiasticus Greece et Latine, cum dictis Scripture parallelis 
... et ad caleem HKeclesiastici posttum duplex alphubetum 
ethicum Ben Sira, Frankf. et Lips. 1691. 

Tobit:—J. Drusius, Franeker, 1591, 4°; F. H. Reusch, Frei- 
burg, 1870, 4°. 

Judithn:—A. Scholz, Commentar, Wurzburg, 1887. 

Wisdom:—M. Roberti Holkoth... tn librum Sapientie ... 
Salomonis proelectiones CCXIII.. . . cum inserto Greco textu 
... (ed. by J. Ryterus], 1586, fol.; Joh. Faber, Coburg, 1601; in 
Greek, Latin, aud Armenian, Venice, 1827; F. H. Reusch, Frei- 
burg, 1858; W. J. Deane, Oxf., 1881. 

Sirach :—See article Siracu. 

Books of Maccabees:—Liber Hasmoneorum qui vulgo 
prior Maccabeorum Greece δῷ editione Romana, et Latine ex 
interpretatione J. Drusii, Franeker, 1600; A/accabeeorum liber I. 
Greece sec. eu. Vat... .recudi curavit P. J. Bruns, Helmstadii, 
1784, 

For literature see Urt. 64ff., Sw. 171-194. 


v. EARLIER HiSTORY OF THE SEPTUAGINT.— 


Much more complicated is the earlier, especially 
the earliest, history of G. Of its pre-Christian 


* Other editions in the complete (Polyglot) Bibles of Plantin 
of 1584; 1613, 10, 15; Aurelie Allobrogorum, 1609; Christian 
Bened. Michaelis, Zullichaviz, 1741, 40 (the latter the only com- 
plete Bible in the original languages hitherto existing). 
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times we know next to nothing; the history of & 
is almost entirely its history in the Church. A 
Hellenist, Demetrius, who lived, as it seems, under 
the fourth Ptolemy, and wrote περὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ 
᾿Ιουδαίᾳ βασιλέων," is the first known to us who used 
(i. The fragments preserved from other writers, 
such as Hupolemus, Aristeas (the historian, not the 
author of ad Philocratem), Ezekiel, Aristobulus, 
are too small to show more than that these writers 
were acquainted with @. More extensive is the 
use made of @% in such books as Wisdom (16 
198 67), Sirach, 2 Maccabees (7°), 4 Maccabees (18:2), 
which became afterwards parts of @&, or in the 
Jewish portions of the Stbyllines. In the writings 
of Philo, which ean be traced back only to the 
library of Origen, and have been transmitted to 
us probably exclusively by Christian copyists, the 
quotations from the Law are very numerous ; those 
from the rest of the OT are few ; quotations from 
Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel, Daniel, are entirely absent. Yet 
it is difficult to get a clear impression of the Greek 
Bible he had before him. This is owing partly 
to the unsatisfactory state of his text in former 
editions,t partly to the loose way in which he 
sometimes quotes the text: it is apparent, how- 
ever, that already his copy of cannot have 
been free from errors.+ 

Equally unsatisfactory is a comparison of Jo- 
sephus; we must rest content with knowing, for 
instance, that for his deseription of the Restora- 
tion he used what is now called the First Book of 
Esdras (vol. i. of the present work, p. 760); but as 
to his relation to our chief MSS of the book we are 
uncertain.§ 

Even the New Testament, with its great number 
of quotations, does not permit of any very definite 
statements, except that it proves again that 
textual corruption had already found its way into 
the copies used by the writers of the NT (cf. He 3? 
ἐν δοκιμασίᾳ, 125 éveyAR). Even then the situation 
must have been what is described as existing in 
his time by Origen—chiefly, it is true, with refer- 
ence to the MSS of the NT, but including also 
those of G— 


νυνὶ δὲ δηλονότι πολλὴ γέγονεν ἡ τῶν ἀντιγράφων διωφορά, εἴτε ἀπὸ 
ῤῥαθυμοίας τινῶν γραφέων cits ἀπὸ τόλμης τινῶν μοχθηρὰς τῆς diop- 
θώσεως τῶν γραφομένων cits καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν τὰ ἑαυτοῖς δοκοῦντα ἔν τῇ 
διορθώσει προστιθέντων ἢ ἀφοιμερούνφων.} 


This variety of texts, strange as it may appear, 
is not difficult to account for. (1) (τ was lable to 
all the dangers connected with transmission to 
which literary works were exposed in the days 


* In Gn 253 he had the additional two sons of Dedan in his 
text, Raquel and Nadbeel, and traced the descent of the wife 
of Moses to Raguel; see Eus. Prep. Hv, ix. 29. 

t Not only earlier investigations into the quotations of Philo 
(Hornemann, 1773; Siegfried, 1873), but also the latest and 
excellent work of H. E. Ryle (Philo and Holy Scripture, 
London, 1895), were vitiated at the outset, because even Mangey’s 
edition of Philo proved untrustworthy. To give one example. 
What wasthe name of the second book of the Law in Philo’s 
Bible? Ryle says (p. xxii): ‘Philo in one passage states that 
Moses gave to this book the title "Eze ,wy7. ... Elsewhere, 
however, he refers to it by its familiar Greek name ” EZodos (6.0. 
i. 474, 509, 658). But in @i2 these passages we have now in the 
edition of Cohn-Wendland (iii, 4, 57, 230) the reading ’Ela,a74, 
as offered by the better class of MSS. The poem of Ezekiel was 
also entitled ‘Efagay%, not” Εξοδος. 

ΓΑ well-known instance is the reading τραφείς in Gn 1515, 
which is found in all our MSS of G (for rages, not duge/s, as 
Melanchthon put in his edition of 1545), presupposed already 
by Philo (the same insertion of , is illustrated by Codex F, spell- 
ing εθρωλψων for the third ἐθαψαν in Gn 4991; see Sw.’s edition, 
p. 807) ; compare also his etymology of Βωράδ (Gn 1614) =év χωκοῖς, 
which presupposes Bapax, a reading actually found in 7 MSS 
of G, including the Lucianic ones, and in the Coptic version. 

§ On other questions connected with the Bible of Josephus, 
see below, p. 4468 note *. 

ἵἴ See on this passage A. D. Loman (in TAT vii. [1873] 233; he 
wishes to read, εἶσε ἀπὸ μοχθηρίως τ. ὃ. τ. yp. εἴτε ἀπὸ τόλμη τινῶν 
oa) and Oikonomos (iy. 460 ; he proposes toApens τίνων χαὶ μοχθηρὸς 
sod). 


before the invention of the printing-press. (2) These 
dangers were increased in the ease of works 
which were frequently copied and used not onl 
privately but also in public service. (3) (ἃ is not 
an original text, but a translation, or rather a 
series of translations, and therefore much more 
exposed to alterations than an original text; for 
every reader possessed of some knowledge of 
Hebrew, or of a different exegetical tradition from 
that embodied in @%, might change his text (cf. 
the changes introduced in many MSS of the OT 
fron the quotations in the NT, ¢.g. in Ps 13° from 
Ro 3-18), (4) If the situation was bad enough 
before, it became worse when other Greek versions 
of the OT, especially those of Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, appeared and began to influence G. 
At last a comparison of (ἃ with fl and the 
versions just named was carried out systemati- 
cally by Origen; but what appeared to him a safe- 
guard against the calamity that threatened the 
text turned out—not by his fault, but by that 
of later ignorance and laziness—the worst aggra- 
vation of it. 

Continuing the passage quoted above, Origen 
goes on to say— 


τὴν μὲν οὖν Ev τοῖς ἀντιγράφοις τῆς ΠΠαλαιᾶς Διαθήκης διωφωνίαν, 
θεοῦ διδόντος, εὕρομεν ἰώσωσθαι, κριτηρίῳ χρησάμενοι τῶῖς λοιποῖς 
ἐμδόσεσιν" τῶν γὰρ ἀμφιβωλλομένων πωρὰ τοῖς ο΄ διὰ τὴν τῶν ἀντι- 
γράφων διωφωνίων τὴν κρίσιν ποιησάμενοι ἀπὸ τῶν λοιπῶν ἐκδόσεων τὸ 
συνῷδον ἑκείνωις ἐφυλάξωμεν" χαί τινα μὲν ὠβελίσωμεν ἐν τῷ Ἔβρα- 
ιπῷ μὴ κείμενα, οὐ τολμῶντες αὐτὰ πάντη περιελεῖν, τινὰ δὲ μεέτ' 
ὠἀστερίσπων προσεθήχαμεν, ive δῆλον ἢ ὅτι μὴ κείμενω παρὸν τοῖς ο΄ 
ἐκ τῶν λοιτῶν ἐχδόσεων συμφώνως τῷ ᾿Ἑβραικῶ προσεήκαμεν" καὶ ὁ 
μὲν βουλόμενος προῆται αὐτά, ᾧ δὲ προσκόπτει πὸ τοιοῦτον, ὃ βούλετα: 
περὶ τῆς παραδοχῆς αὑτῶν ἢ μὴ ποιήσῃ, 


We can sympathize with his joy (θεοῦ διδόντος) 
at having found this criterion, though he used it, 
according to.,our view, inthe wrong direction. It 
is of lesser weight that he simply took the Hebrew 
MSS which were at his disposal, and the Greek 
versions that agreed with them, for the original 
text. Whence he got the former we are not in- 
formed,* though we hear something about his 
intercourse with a Jewish Patriarch called Jullus 
(Hillel?) ;+ but he acted on a more dangerous 
principle when he took what agreed with 411 or 
the other versions for the true text of G&, instead 
of what differed from them.$ Animated by this 
principle, and instigated, it would appear, and 
helped by his ἐργοδιώκτης, Ambrosius,§ he under- 


* Eus. (HE vi. 16) writes: τοσαύτη δὲ εἰσήγετο τῷ 'Qpryéves 
τῶν θείων λόγων ἀπηκριβωμένη ἐξέτωσις ὡς καὶ τὴν "EBpaida γλῶτταν 
ἐκμαθεῖν, Tes τε cape τοῖς Ιουδαίοις φερομένας πρωτοτύπους αὐτοῖς 
"EGpaiay στοιχείοις γραφὼς »τῆμιω ἴδιον ποιήσασθωι, ἀνιχνεῦῶσωί τε 
τὼς τῶν ἑτέρων Tape τοὺς ᾿Ἐϊβδομνήχοντωα Tus ἱερὰς γρωφὼδς ἡρμηνευ- 
κότων ἐκδόσεις, καί TIVES ἑτέρας Tapa τὰς καθημιωξευμένως ἐρμυηνείος 
ἐναλλαττούσασ, τὴν ᾿Αχκύλου χαὶ Συμμάχου κωὶ Θεοδοτίωνος, ἐφευρεῖν, 
ἃς οὐκ οἷ δ᾽ ὁπόθεν Ex τινων μυχῶν τὸν πάλαι λανθωνούσας χρόνον εἰς 
φῶς ἀνιχνεύσως προήγωγέν. 

¢ Jerome, Apol. adv. Ruf... ii. (from the 80 τόμος of Origen 
in Is.), and Montfaucon, Hexapla prael. pp. 21, 79. Origen 
refers elsewhere to instructions he received from the Jewish 
side : for instance, from a Jewish convert (in Jer, 20, Hom. 20, 
Op. iii. 178). Nor do we know where he got his Greek text. It 
differs sometimes very strangely from that of his predecessor 
Clement. 

{ Comp. the significant offs; in the scholion belonging to 
Origen’s edition of Proverbs as published in Tischendorf’s 
Notitia edit. codwis Sinaitic?, p. 76, and by Oikonomos (eps τῶν 
ο΄ iv. 903): ὅσοις of ὀβελοὶ πρόσκειντωι ῥητοῖς, οὗτοι οὐκ ἔκειντο οὔτε 
σαρὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς ippenveuTais οὔτε ὃν τῷ ᾿Εβρωμεῷ, ἀλλὼ πωρὰ μόνοις 
σοῖς ο΄" καὶ ὅσοις οἱ ἀσπερισκοι πρόσκεινται ῥητοῖς, οὗτοι ἐν μὲν τῷ 
ἙἘϊβραικῷ καὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς ippenveutais ἐφέροντο, Ev δὲ τοῖς ο΄ οὐ κἔτι, 
with the third axiom of Lagarde (Anmerkungen zur griechischen 
Ubersetzung der Proverbien, 1863, p. 8 = Alittheilungen, i. 21): 
‘Wenn sich zwei Lesarten nebeneinander finden, von denen die 
eine den Masoretischen Text ausdriickt, die andre nur aus 
einer von ihm abweichenden Urschrift erklart werden kann, 
so ist die letztere flr urspriinglich zu halten.’ <. 

§ Eus. (HE vi. 18): Ey τούτῳ καὶ Αμβρόσιος, τὰ τῆς Οὐαλιν- 
φίνου φρονῶν αἱρέσεως πρὸς τῆς ὑπὸ Ὡριγένους πρεσβευομεένης ἀληθείοως 
ἐλεγχθείς, καὶ ὠσὰν ὑπὸ φωτὸς χαταυγωσθεὶς τὴν διάνοιαν τῷ τῆς 
ἐκκλησιαστικῆς ὀρθοδοξίας προστίθεται λόγω. 23. "EE ἐκείνου δὲ καὶ 
᾿Ωριγένει τῶν εἰς τὰς θείως γραφὼς ὑπομνηροάσων ἐγίνετο ἀρχή, ᾿Αμο 
βροσίου εἰς τὰ μάλιστα πωρορμῶντος αὐτὸν μυρίαις ὅσαις οὖν TOT POMS, 
οὗ τοῖς διὼ λόγων καὶ παρωκλήσεων αὐτὸ μόνϑν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ovarrc~ 
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took the greatest biblical work which Christian 
antiquity ever saw—the first Polyglot Bible, the 
so-called Hexapla, and a smaller edition of it, the 
Tetrapla. 


In the first column he placed the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
letters, in the second the same in Greek transliteration; then 
followed the version of Aquila the Jew,—no doubt because it 
was the most literal one; in the fourth column that of Sym- 
machus. Then followed the column of ὦ with the critical 
marks; finally, the version of Theodotion, as being a recension of 

. For some biblical books, especially the poetical, he added a 
fifth, sixth, and even a seventh version ;* so that in those parts 
there were seven, eight, and even nine columns. The Tetrapla 
was an abridged edition,—whether later or earlier is not quite 
certain,—containing only Aquila, Symmachus, G, and Theodo- 
tion, 


Till quite recently Origen’s great work was 
known only from the deseription of Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and other writers, and some 
specimens preserved in scholia of biblical MSS ; 
but in 1896 Giovanni Mercati discovered in a pal- 
impsest MS of the 10th cent. at Milan the first 
continuous fragments of a copy of tle Hexapla 
(Psalms). These helped us to understand what an 
enormous task it must have been to arrange the 
whole OT in such a way, and at the same time 
showed also how easily mistakes might arise in it, 
and whence the variants come which are found in 
the statements about the Hexaplaric text. 

And now there has been published quite recently 
by C. Taylor another leaf from among the Hebrew- 
Crack Cairo Genizah Palimpsests from the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection (Camb. 1900, 4°), containing 
a fragment of Ps 22, From this double-leaf the 
outer columns and some lines of the top are cut 
away, but it is at least 200 years older than the 
MS discovered by Mercati, and confirms the view 
that the arrangement according to cola (διελών τε 
πρὸς κῶλον), οἵ Which Eusebius speaks (H£ vi. 16), 
consisted in this, that Origen generally placed 
only one Hebrew word, or at the most two, in one 
line, and was careful to see that the Greek corre- 
sponded to it exactly. Even so small a word as bx 
in Hebrew, pn in Greek, had a separate line. In 
the Cairo Palimpsest all the Hebrew lines, 105 in 
number, consisted—they are cut off, but we are 
quite certain about their extent—of only one word ; 
in the Milan-text this was the case with 10 out 
of 17, the rest contain two, none more than two. 
As a full page of the Cairo Palimpsest contained 
42 (or 43) lines, just as many as Codex 5b, which, 
when opened, represents with its six columns the 
appearance of the Hexapla, a manuscript of the 
Hexapla Psalter arranged like the preserved Cairo 
fragment must have filled about 450 leaves; for 
the Hebrew Psalter has about 19,000 words.+ As 
the Psalter is, further, something like the 14th or 
15th part of the Hebrew Bible, the whole Hexapla 


σὸν ἀριθμὸν πωρήσων ὑπαωγορεύοντι, χρόνοις τεταγμεένοις ἀλλήλους 
ἀμείβοντες " βιβλιογράφοι τὸ οὐχ ἡττους, Kye καὶ κόραις ἔπ! τὸ 
χωλλιγρωφεῖν ἠσχημέναις" ὧν ἁπάντων τὴν δέουσαν τῶν ἐπιτηδυίων 
ἄφθονον περιουσίων ὁ ᾿Αμβρόσιος παωρεστήσωτο. .. μάλιστα αὐτὸν 
προὔτρισαν ἐπὶ τὴν τῶν ὑπομνημάτων σύνταξιν. Itis true, Eusebius 
speaks here only of the commentaries of Origen; but Epiph- 
anius refers the help of Ambrosius also to the Iexapla, and 
‘copyists’ (βιβλεογρώ φοι) and ‘type-girls’ would be needed by 
Origen for this costly work even more than for his commen- 
taries, 
* Eusebius (ἢ Ε vi. 16) goes on after the words quoted p. 4425, 
note*:; ἐφ᾿ ὧν (the other versions besides Aguila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion) διὰ τὴν ὡδηλότητα, τίνος ap" εἶεν οὐκ εἰδώς, αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
μόνον ἐπεσημήνωτο, ὡς ἄρα τὴν μὲν εὕροι ἐν τῇ πρὸς ᾿᾿Α»τίοις Νικοπόλει, 
τὴν δὲ by ἑτέρω Toms τόπῳ" ἔν γε μὴν τοῖς ἑξαπλοῖς τῶν «ψαλμῶν μετὰ 
τὰς ἱπισήμους τέσσαρας ἐχδόσεις οὐ μμόνον πέρωττην, ἀλλὰ καὶ Ἑχτὴν 
καὶ ἑβδόμην παραθεὶς ἑρμηνείων, ἐπὶ μιὰς αὖθις σεσημείωται, ὡς ἂν 
Ἰρριχόϊ ηὑρημένης ἐν πέθω, κωτὰ τοὺς χρόνους ᾿Αντωνίνου τοῦ υἱοῦ 
Σιβήρου. ταύτως δὲ ἁπάσας ἐπὶ ταὐτὸν συναγωγῶν, διελών τῇ πρὸς 
κῶλον, καὶ ἀντιπαραθεὶς ἀλλήλαις μετὰ χαὶ αὐτὴς τῆς ᾿ Ἑβραίων 
σημειώσεως, τὰ τῶν λεγομένων ἡμῖν ἑξαπλῶν ἀντίγραφα κατωλέλοιπεν, 
ἰδίως τὴν ᾿Αχύλον χωὶ Συμμάᾶχου χωὶ Θεοδοτίωνος ἔκδοσιν due τῇ τῶν 
ἱβδομρήκχοντω ἦν τοῖς τετραπλοῖς ἐτικατασκευώσαω, 

+ For the Heb. Psalter the Massoretic numbering does not 
Beem to be preserved, but for the Syriac Psalter the number of 
words is given as 19,834, of letters as 90,852. 


would have filled more than 6000 leaves or 12,000 
pages. It is probable that these figures go beyond 
the real extent, for we may assume that other 
books were treated less luxuriously than the 
Psalms. At all events, the Hexapla was much 
larger than even the latest estimate supposed. * 
These specimens,t besides giving a glimpse of the 
whole, show at the same time that for the Church 
at large, and even for its most learned members, so 
costly a work was not necessary ; it was sufficient 
to copy the & column, and to place on its margins 
the most notable various renderings from the other 
versions. This was done partially already by 
Origen himself, and especially by his followers 
Pamphilus and Eusebius. Such manuscripts, more 
or less carefully copied by later copyists, trans- 
lated into Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, and excerpted 
by the commentators, are the sources from which 
hitherto our knowledge of the Hexapla has been 
derived, thanks to Drusius (1581, 1622), Nobilius 
(1587, 1588), Montiaucon (17138, 1769), and especially 
Fred. Field (1875, 2 vols.): see on this highly de- 
serving scholar Hzpos. Times, vill. 160, 274, 325. 

The later fate of the original is unknown. 
Jerome saw and used it in the library of Cxesarea ;f 
perhaps it was destroyed by the invasion of the 
Arabs. <A similar fate may have brought the 
codex, from which the Cairo-leaf was saved, into 
the hand of the Jew who used it in the eleventh 
cent. for a Hebrew liturgical book. In these 
specimens .there was no occasion to apply either 
obelus or asterisk. In Gn1 the first oceasions to 
use the obelus occurred v.4 ~ καὶ ἐγένετο ot rwsX, ν.8 
-- καὶ εἶδεν ὁ θεὸς ὅτι καλόν, ν.9 = καὶ συνήχθη. .. 
ἡ nod. ἴπι νν.8- * the only document known which 
has preserved the obelus in the text is the Arabic 
version made from the Syriac; on vv.8 and ® Origen 
himself, Basil, and some scholia testify that the 
obelized passages were not found in the Hebrew. 
The first occasion to insert a piece with the 
asterisk occurred at the end of v.’, where 13 "πὴ 
had no equivalent in @& and Origen supplied + καὶ 
ἐγένετο ot Tws, and so on. 

These are simple cases; but what was to be done 
when there was variation of order or difference of 
sense? In the former case (different arrangement 
of ffl and @&, as in Exodus, Proverbs, Jeremiah) 
Origen adopted a twofold course. If the difference 
was not too great, he let the text of every column 
follow its exemplar, but marked these passages by 
both signs at once, asterisk and obelus (ὡς παρὰ 
πᾶσι μὲν φερόμενα, οὐκ ἐν αὐτοῖς δὲ rémots). Elsewhere 


* See Sw. p. 74: ‘ Itis difficult to conceive of a codex or series 
of codices so gigantic as the Hexapla... Its bulk would 
have been nearly jive times as great as that of the Vatican or 
Sinaitic OT. It may be roughly estimated that the Hexapla, if 
written in the form of a codex, would have filled 3250 leaves or 
6500 pages; and these figures are exclusive of the Quinta and 
Seata, which may have swelled the total considerably. Even 
the Tetrapla would have exceeded 2000 leaves.’—According to 
the edictum Diocletiant copyists were paid at the rate of 25 or 
20 denarii for 100 lines, according to the quality of the writing. 
From the stichometrical lists of the Bible we know that the 
Psalter had 5100 lines, a complete OT about 80,000, a complete 
Bible about 100,000. This would make 25,000 or 20,000 denarii 
for the copying of anordinary Bible. In tbe time of Constantine, 
Epiphanius, when becoming monk, reserved from his fortune 
for buying the divine and life-giving Scriptures μ΄ vezicuara 
(forty gold coins). 

t See Ὁ. 444; also the examples given by Field (i. Ὁ. xiv from 
2 K 234 in 7 and Ps 109 (110) 8 in 9 columns. 

t See de Vir. 111. c. 54: commentarioli in Psalmos (ed. Dom 
Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, 1895 (iii. 1, p. 5): ‘nam ἐξασπλοῦς 
Origenis in Cxsariensi bibliotheca relegens’ ; and p. 12 on Ps 48 
‘Id quod in plurimis codicibus invenitur, “et olei eorum,” cum 
vetustum Origenis Hexaplum Psalterium relegerem, quod ipsius 
manu fuerat emendatum, nec in hebreo nec in ceteris editioni- 
bus nec apud tpsos quoque Septuaginia interpretes repperi.’ 
(All MSS have it, and the Syriac Hexapla has it). It may have 
belonged to those books in his library which Acacius and 
Euzoius took care ‘in membranisinstaurare,’ iv capeariowg dyeevedse 

| σασθαι, to transcribe from papyrus on vellum (Philonis opera, 
ed. συ, i. p. ili; Jerome, de Vir. Jil. ο, 113; cf. 
34, 1.). 
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Hebrew (supplied | Hebrew in Greek 
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SEPTUAGIN 


The obelus appears under various forms, mostly 


The form ~ was cal 
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(for instance in Jer 251°") he followed the order of | ~, but also with two dots [ or +; or without any 
ffi, as did Lucian, Chrysostom, and all modern 


editors of Polyglot Bibles. No doubt Origen would 
make a note on this different arrangement, but 
this is missing in the documents as we now have 


dot αὖ; so ne pecan in the Codex Sarravianus., 

ed λημνίσκος, + ὑπολημνίσκος ; 
their exact meaning is unknown, for what Epi- 
phanius says about their difference ig nonsense (see 


Field, Proleg. lix.). The metobelus \ (a mallet) or 


: signifies the end of the notation. 


Ps 22 (21) 29:22 FROM THE CAIRO PALIMPSEST.* 


transcription 
(lost). 


Aquila. 


ov δε 

ΠῚΠῚ 

μη 

μακρυνὴς 
ισχυροτὴς μου 
εἰς βοηθιαν μον 
σπευσον 

ρυσαι 

απὸ μαχαιρης 
ψυχὴν μου 
απὸ χειρος 
κυνὸς 

μοναχην μου 


'σωσον με 


απο STOMATOS 
λεοντοὸς 

καὶ απὸ κεράτων 
ρημιμ 
εἰσάκουσον μὸν 


Symmachus. 


ov δε 

ΠῚΠῚ 

μη 

μᾶκραν 

Ὑενη μου 

προς τὴν BonOiay μου 
σπευσον 

εξελου 

απὸ μαχαιρης 
τὴν ψυχὴν μου 

€K χειρὸς 

κυνος 

τὴν [LOVOTHTE μου 
σωσον [LE 

εκ στοματὸς 
λεοντος 

καὶ απὸ κερατων 
μονοκερωτων 

τὴν κακῶωσιν μου 


σν δε κ' 

ΠΙΠ1Ι 

μη 

μακρυνὴξ 

τὴν βοηθιαν μου 
ets THY ἀντίληψιν μου 
προσχες 

ρυσαι 

aro ρομφαιας 
τὴν ψνχὴν μου 
Kal εκ χειρος 
κυνος 

τὴν μονογενη μου 
σωσον [LE 

εκ στοματος 
λεοντος 

καὶ ἀπὸ κεράτων 
μονοκερωτῶν 


τὴν ταπεινωσιν μου 
εἰσηῃπκόυσοςξ 


As a specimen 


Theodotion 
(lost). 


* Whether or where the Quinta, Sezta, and Septima, which for this Psalm are expressly testified, had found a place in this copy, 
cannot be ascertained ; see, on these versions for this Psalm, besides the testimonies collected by Field, Jerome (Anecdota 
Maredsol, iii. Ὁ. 33): ‘ quinta et sexta editio: verba clamoris mei, v. 2.’—On the transcription of ΠῚ" by ΠΙΠῚ, pipi, and its curious 
consequences, see a scholion of Jacob of Edessa in ZDM@ xxxii, (1878) 465 ff. 


Ps 46 (45) 15 From THE MILAN PALIMPSEST. 


Hebrew. 


The same in 
Greek Letters. 


Symmachus. 


Theodotion. 
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1 psi] 
ΠῚΡ "29 
moby dy 

be ἐν“ 
® 195 onde 
iY) FOND 


my 
masa 


IND NSDI 


8 yn by 
Ν 2) xd 
TDA 


a 
613) 


pn 
S94 
[oo 


λαμανασση 
[λ]αβνη- Κορ 


αλ- αλμωὼωθ 
σιρ 

ελωειμ" Navou 
μαᾶσε- ουοῦ 


᾿Ξ 


esp 
βσαρωθ 


νεμσα μωδ 


ah: χεν"- 
Aw: vipa. 
βααμιρ 
aaps 
ouBa wr 
αριμ 
βλεβ 


ἐαμιμ, 


TW νιΚοΤοιὼ" 


των νιων Kope 


ETL VEAVLOTYT WY 


ασμα 
* 


ελπις καὶ KpaTos 


βοηθεια 
εν θλιψεσιν 


ευρεθη Tt σῴφοδρα 


ἐπὶ Τουτῷ 


ov φοβηθησομεθα 
εν TW ανταλλασ- 


σεσθαι 
Ynv 


καὶ ev τω σῴαλ- 


λεσθαι 
ορη 
εν καρδια 


θαλασσων 
| 


ET LVLKLOS$* 


των υἱων Kope 


VIFEP τῶν αἰωνίων 

wn 

o Geos ἡμῖν 

πεποιθησις 
ἰσχὺυς 

βοηθεια 

εν θλιψεσιν 


Kat 


ευρισκομενος TPo- 
dpa 

δια τουτο 

ov φοβηθησομεθα 

εν τω συγχεισθαι 


nv 
καὶ κλινεσθαι 
opn 


εν καρδια 
θαλασσων 


| 


εις TO TEAOS 


TOS υἱοῖς ones 
ὑπερ Tov viwy | rors υἱοῖς Kope 
Kope 
virep Twr Kpudiwy ὑπερ των κρυφιὼν 
᾿Ψαλμος δὴ Ψαλμος 
ο θεὸς ἡμῶν ὃ ο θεὸς ἡμων 
καταφνυγη καὶ | καταφυγη και 
ο΄ δυναμις δυναμις 
βοηθος βοηθος 
εν θλιψεσι ev θλιψεσὶιν 
ευρεθησέτοι niesy THIS EVPOVT' RIS YLws 
TOLS ευρουσαις | ευρεθη σῴοδρα 
ἡμᾶς σῴφοδρα 
δια TouTO δια Touro 
ov φοβηθησομεθα | ov φοβηθησομεθα 
εντωταρασσεσθαι εν τω ταρασσεσθαι 
τὴν Ὕην την Ὑην 
μετατιθεσθαι 


Kat μετατιθεσθαι 


καὶ σαλευεσθαι 


opi opy 
ev καρδια εν καρδια 
θαλασσων | θαλασσων 


* In the MS A«vev came in the third column, replacing there Aquila’s rendering. 
t MIS, by a frequent mistake, doubling the σ΄, evpebyc. 
t MS ταῖς (from τῶν, see note 7). 


§ MS first-hand x». 
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of the use of these signs we may take Gn 34"* from 
the Codex Sarravianus *— 
καὶ πε 
ριετεμοντοῦ No THY 
σῷ σάρκα τὴς ἀκροβυ- 
No στείας αὐτῶν : παν 
apony > παντες εξερ 
2K χομενοι πυλὴν πὸ 
οἷ λεὼς αὐτου : εἐγενε 


As it is of importance to have a view of the documents from 
which the G column of the Hexapla can be recovered, the pres- 
ent writer had drawn up a list of all MSS which trace back 
their origin to the Hexapla and Tetrapla, and designed stem- 
mata for them, hut want of space forhids the printing of them 
here. One of the most important means is the Syriac version 
made by Paul of Tella in the year 617 (=p), and, where this is 
defective, the Arabic version made by Harith ben Sinan hen 
Shahat so late as 1486 (see Pref. of Holmes, vol.i.). The Hexapla 
is expressly cited in still existing documents as the source for 
Ex., Josh., 1 Kings, Ezra, Esth., Prov., Oant., Lam., Is., Ezek. ; 
the Tetrapla for Gen., Josh., Ruth, Is., Ezek., Job, 12 Proph., 
Dan.; the Heptapla for 2 Kings. The 'Oxraciaidey (Octapla) is 
occasionally quoted as having a different reading from the Tetpe- 
σέλιδον (Tetrapla) in a scholion on Ps 805 (μὴ τῇ Σιών for μήτηρ 
Σιών). Heptapla is used in p at 2K 162; Πεντασέλιδον (ποῦ 
Τετρασέλιδον) in Q at Is 324. See, for Genesis, Field on Gn 4756; 
for Ex., Josh., Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Kings, Joh, Prov., Eccles., 
Cant., 12 Proph., Is., Lam., the notes of p, for Ezra and Esther 
the notes in Cod. 8, for Is. and Ezek. the notes in Q; for Ezek. 
and Dan. the Codex Chisianus. On the order of the hihlical 
books in the Hexapla we are not perfectly informed ; in Q it is 
Octateuch, Kings, Chron., Ezr.(-Neh.), Judith, Tohit, Psalms, 
Job, Prov., Eccles., Cant., Wisd., Sirach, 12 Proph., Jer., Bar., 
Ep. of Jer., Dan., Sus., Bel, Ezek., Isaiah. 

For Exodus a copy is attested, in which the Hehrew was 
compared hy Eusebius with the Hehrew of the Samaritans. 
Seventeen such passages are preserved in G, and 5 from 
Numhers.t Curiousis the expression μετελήφθησων ag ὧν εὕρομεν 
ἑξασλῶν (Tischendortf, Notitia, 122); the note in 8 at the end 
of Esther speaks of τὰ ἑξαπλᾷ ᾿Ὠριγένους bx” αὐτοῦ διορθωμένα, At 
the end of Ex. τὰ ware τὰς ἐκδόσεις tkarde are distinguished 
from a ἕτερον ἑξαπλοῦν. In the note at the end of Proverhs 
(Sw. p. 75) for xo? σάλιν αὐτὰ χειρί we must read χωὶ σάλιν' 
αὐτοχειρί, ‘and again: by Pamphilus’ own hand.’ Strange is 
the eatation of Origen on La 111 (Op. iii. 252) κατὰ Ξύμμαχον 
καὶ ἱτέραν ἔκδοσιν τῶν ᾿Ἑϊβδορεήκοντω. 


If the copies of the & column of the Hexapla, 
which it was the task especially of Pamphilus and 
Eusebius to prepare, had been copied with all its 
marks, it would have been well; but later copyists 
neglected these completely, and produced thus 
what we may call krypto-Hexaplarice copies, com- 
pletely spoiling by this carelessness the value of 
Q—such a copy is found, for instance, in the 
Codex Alexandrinus for 1 and 2 Kings. At the 
same time we have no right to complain, seeing 
that in the 19th cent. the same process was ΤΘ- 
peated in the case of Grabe’s edition.t 

Now it is clear that if we were to succeed, by 
a comparison of those documents which go back 
directly or indirectly to the Hexapla, in restoring 
its & column, we should have a Septuagintal text, 
but not the original one ; for, as indicated above, 
the principles on which Origen chose his text are 
not the true ones; moreover, it would appear that 
he even further introduced little changes, so as to 
make his text correspond tothe Hebrew, for instance 
in the matter of proper names, writing Pypowy (Ex 
6%) for Tedowy, etc. We must therefore lool for 


* Origen took this whole system of notation from the Alexan- 
drian critics of Homer, especially Aristarchus ; see the passages 
quoted hy Swete, p. 71, and the enumeration of the passages 
of Proverbs which varied in order from the Patmos codex, in 
Tischendorf’s Notitia, p. 76. How inconvenient this was hefore 
the invention of numbering the verses and chapters may be 
seen there. 

+ On other passages (Gn 48 525 etc.) for which τὸ Σαρνωρειτικόν 
is quoted, see Field, i. p. Ixxxiiff., and 5, Kohn, ‘Samareitikon 
und Septuaginta’ in Monatsschrift fur Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, N. F. i. [1894] 1-7, 49-67; ZDIIG, 1893, 650. Kohn 
helieves that there was originally a complete Greek translation 
of the Samaritan Targum. 

t See ahove, p. 4406, on the Moscow and Athens reprints of 
Grabe’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus; and cf., for its dis- 
astrous results, ¢.g. Oikonomos, ii. 251, on the reading θηρῶν and 
xnpev in Ps 13119, 

§ Cf. Ps 114, where sis τὸν σένητα has nothing answering to it 
in Hebrew ; a scholion remarks that ib exsro ἐν τὴ σελιδὲ τῶν ο΄ 
μόνον ἀμφιβολωφ ; Up, 184, sah., Theodoret have for it εἰς τὸν οἰχου- 
ἐρξένην. 


other sources. These have been found in the re- 
censions which Jerome mentions as being circulated 
in his times, besides the copies produced by Eusebius 
and Pamphilus. Jerome, who was almost the only 
one who opposed the popular views about ὑπ, had 
also the nght insight into the consequences of 
Origen’s labours in textual criticism, when he 
wrote to Augustine— 

‘Et miror quomodo LXX interpretum libros legas non puros 
ut ab eis editi sunt, sed ah Origene emendatos sive corruptos 
per ohelos et asteriscos. . . . Vis amator esse verus Septuaginta 
interpretum, non legas ea, que sub asteriscis sunt, imo rade de 
voluminihus, ut veterum te fautorem prohes. Quod si feceris, 
omnes ecclesiarum hibliothecas damnare cogeris. Vix enim 
unus aut alter invenietur liber qui ista non haheat.’ 

He mentions several times three sets of Bible 
texts as used in his time (Pref. in Paralip., adv. 
uf. ti. 27)— 

‘ Alexandria et Egyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat 
auctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani (var, lec. 
Juliani) martyris exemplaria prohat, mediz inter has provinci# 
Palwstinos (var. lec. -ne) codices legunt quos ah Origene elahor- 
atos Eusehius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt ; totusque orbis hac inter 
se trifaria varietate compugnat.’ 

The Gothic priests, Sunnja and Fretcla, who had 
addressed him about questions in textual criticism, 
he instructed in the year 403— 


‘ Aliam esse editionem quam Origenes et Cesariensis Eusehius 
omnesque Gracie tractatores κοινήν, t.é. communem appellant 
atque vulgatam, et a plerisque nunc Aouzerves* dicitur, aliam 
Septuaginta interpretum que in ἐξασλοῖς codicihus reperitur et 
a nobis in latinum sermonem fideliter versa est et Jerosolyme 
atque in orientis ecclesiis decantatur .. . κοινὴ autem ista, hoc 
est communis, editio ipsa est que et Septuaginta, sed hoc interest 
inter utramque quod κοινὴ pro locis et temporibhus et pro volun- 
tate scriptorum vetus corrupta editio est, ea autem qu hahetur 
in ferAos ef quam nos vertimus, ipsa est que in eruditorum 
lihris incorrupta et immaculata Septuaginta interpretum trans- 
latio reservatur.’ 


About the person and the work of Hesychius we 
know very little. He may have been (not the 
lexicographer of the second half of the 4th cent., 
who was a pagan, but) the martyr-bishop mentioned 
by Eusebius, {ΠΕ viii. 13, together with Phileas of 
Thmuis (Sw. 79: ‘It is pleasant to think of the 
two episcopal confessors employing their enforced 
leisure in their Egyptian prison by revising the 
Scriptures for the use of their flocks, nearly at 
the same time that Pamphilus and Eusebius and 
Antoninus were working under similar conditions 
at Czesarea’). The fruit of lis work is now sought 
for the Octateuch in the MSS 44, 74, 76, 84, 106, 
134, etc. (see N. McLean, JTASé, 11., Jan. 1901, 
p. 306); for the Prophets, at least for Isaiah and 
the XII, in Q and its supporters, 26, 106, 198, 306 
(see A. Ceriani, de codice Marchaliano, Rome, 
1890, pp. 48 fi., 105 ff.). 

More clearly defined is our information about 
Lucian and his work (see on Inm Sw. p. 80ff.). 
Westeott-Hort came to the conclusion, that for 
the NT the growing diversity and confusion of 
Greek texts led to an authoritative revision at 
Antioch, which was at a later time subjected to 
a second authoritative revision, carrying out more 
completely the purposes of the first. Of known 
names, they wrote, Lucian’s has a better claim 
than any other to be associated with the early 
Syrian revision. These revisers of the NT ‘evi- 
dently wished their text to be as far as possible 
easy, smooth, and complete, and for this purpose 
borrowed freely from all quarters, and as freely 
used the file to remove surviving asperities’ (ed. 
min. p. 557). This description agrees fully with 
our information about the Lucianic revision of the 
OT, and with the observations we can gather from 
the existing documents, in which it is found to sur- 
vive, for the Octateuch in 19, 82, 108, 118; in the 
Historical books 93 is to be added; in the Prophets 
φῦ 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233, 308. 

The Lucianie recension is of the highest value 

* Oikonomos, iv. 99, wishes to read Asumaavis 
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for the textual criticism of the Hebrew OT; for 
the Hebrew MSS, used by Lucian at Antioch, 
seem to have been different from those which were 
at Origen’s disposal, further removed from the 
traditional Hebrew text; but it must not be con- 
founded, as its editor P. de Lagarde was careful 
to warn us (see especially Mittheilungen, ii. 171), 
with the Septuagint. On the question, whether 
among the materials used for his revision the 
Syriac version was also included, and the other, 
how his revision is related to the Latin versions, 
see Nestle, Jnévod. p. 182.* The statement 
that his autograph copy in 3 columns was, after 
his martyrdom, found at Nicomedia, we see no 
reason to doubt (against Sw. p. 85). Ὁ 

No express statements emanating from later times 
are known to the present writer regarding attempts 
to revise @&. hat the emperor Constantine 
ordered 50 Bibles for his churches from Eusebius, 
and that Athanasius procured for Constans πυκτία 
τῶν θείων γραφῶν, May be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. Later emperors and empresses showed 
their religious zeal partly by writing copies with 
theirown lands. The history of @& passed on to the 
nations, which received it in the form of translations. 

vi. VERSIONS MADE FROM THE SEPTUAGINT.— 
If we are to trust the statement of Zosimus Pano- 
politanus (see Oikonomos, ii. 328), the Hebrew Bible 
was translated for Ptolemy at one and the same 
time into Greek and into Egyptian ; but Latin, not 
Egyptian, was probably the first language into 
which & was translated. 

On the Latin versions of @ see the exhaustive 
article of H. A. A. Kennedy in vol. ili. p. 47 ff. ¢ 
The most important addition to note is the publica- 
tion of Heptateuchi partis posterioris versio latina 
antiquissima e codice Lugdunensi par Ulysse 
Robert (Lyon, 1900, 4°). This discovery, already 
noticed by Kennedy (p. 49), called by McLean the 
most important event of the past decade in con- 
nexion with Sept. studies (/ 7257, 11, 305), shows the 
mixed character of the Latin Bible text, already 
acknowledged by Kennedy, in the most striking 
way; no Greek MS or group of MSS being known 
to which this Latin text adheres persistently. And 
the second, not less puzzling feature of these Latin 
texts becomes once more apparent, namely their 
variety. Cf., for instance, Dt 31 in the L[ugdun- 
ensis], M[onacensis], and W[{irceburgensis]. 

ΝΜ." κατάβρωμα comestio L 

devoratio M 
interitus W. 
καὶ OAlyis(-ers) et tribulatio L 
et tribulationes W 
omitted altogether M. 
V. καὶ ἐμπλησθέντες κορήσουσι 
et repleti recedent {Ξε χωρήσουσι) L 
et satiati descendent ludentes M 
(Ξε χορεύσουσι, or παίζοντες) 
et saturati alienabuntur W. 

* E. Klostermann (Origenes’ Werke, iii. Ὁ. xi) promises an in- 
vestigation on the Jeremiah text used by Origen, which agrees 
frequently with the group of MSS which are considered as 
Lucianic. Adam Mez (Die Bibel des Josephus untersucht fiir 
Buch v.-vit. der Archdologie, Basel, 1895) notices that the Bible 
used by Josephus shows in Judges and Samuel many agreements 
with Lucianic readings, and presupposes, therefore, an ‘ Ur- 
Lucian.’ The paper on ‘ Lucian’s recension of the Septuagint’ 
(Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1901, pp. 379-398) came to the 
knowledge of the present writer too late to be used for this 
article. 

j Ona my 
B82): ἐν ἑνὶ δὲ ἀντιγράφω λίαν ἠκριβωμένῳ κατά τε στιγμὴν καὶ 
προσωδίαν, kx τῆς ἐν ζαισωρείᾳ βιβλιοθήχης, ἔν ᾧ καὶ ἐπεγέγραπτο, 
ὡς ὃ μέγας καὶ θεῖος Βασίλειος, τὰ ἐξ ὧν ἔκεινο ἀτεγράφη, ἀντιβαλὼν 
διωρθώσατο. In this copy Syncellus found 28 (x) years for the 
reign of faxes in 2 KX 1527. This number is found to-day in the 
MSS 55, 66, 64, 119, 245, 246. 

1 The influence which @ exercised on the formation of the 
media@val Roman and even Teutonic languages through the 
medium of the Latin Bible version can be only hinted at. Even 
words of comnon life like canapd, etdre, find their origin ulti- 
mately in ©, 


going back to Basil, see Syncellus (Chronogr. P. 


In the Bk. of Judges the new text sides reeularly 
with A against B; in some cases (1° 5%) it alone 
offers what seems to be the original reading (see 
McLean, J.c.), On Wisd., Sirach, Esth., Job, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Mac., Passio Maccabzeorum, Bar., 
3 Es., Cant., see Ph. Thielmann, ‘ Bericht tiber 
das gesammelte handschriftliche Material zu einer 
kritischen Ausgabe der lateinischen Ueberset- 
zungen biblischer Biicher des alten Testamentes’ 
(Sitzungsberichte der K. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 
1899, Bd. 11. Heft 2, pp. 205-243). 

On the Hgyptian versions see Forbes Robinson 
in vol. i. p. 668 ff. There is but one important 
addition to mention—TZhe earliest known Coptic 
Psalier, edited by Wallis Budge (Lond. 1898). 
I’, E. Brightman (J 7/ASt, ii. 275) has shown that it 
represents the complete Greek text, of which U 
contains fragments, and that it has some remark- 
able readings, which do not oceur in the common 
Greek text but only in Latin documents, 6.0. ἐβασί- 
λευσεν ἀπὸ ξύλου in Ps 95!°, which is quoted from 
Justin onwards. Cf. further, Lieblein, ‘ Thebansk- 
Koptick Oversaettelse af Davids 89. 90 Psalme’ 
(Academy of Christiania, 1896); W. E. Crum, 
‘Coptic Studies’ in Hg. Hupl. F. Rep. for 1897, 
1898). 

On the L£thiopic versions see R. H. Charles in 
vol. i. p. 791. With the fact quoted there that 
the Ethiopie Bible at no time contained the books 
of Maccabees, compare the parallel fact that they 
are unknown also to the Canon in the 39th festal 
letter of Athanasius and in Codex B, which is con- 
nected by Rahlis with Athanasius (GG, 1899, 1. 
p. 72). 

Searcely any addition has been made to the 
Arabic versions since they were treated by F. C. 
Burkitt in vol. i. p. 136 ff. 

Of the Gothic version ascribed to Ulfilas, only a 
few fragments of the OT are extant, from Gn 5**, 
Ps 523, Ezr 15. 16. 17 (not 28-4"); but these are 
sufficient to show that Ulfilas, as might have been 
suspected, followed the recension used in Constan- 
tinople—that of Lucian. The best edition is that 
of Cppatromn (Upsala, 1854, 1857, 4°), the most con- 
venient that of Stamm-Heyne (1896, in which, 
however, as in all, the order in Ezra must be re- 
versed in the way indicated above), or E. Bernhardt, 
1884.* For the literature see Sw. p. 116; Uri. 
119-121, 

The recension of Lucian is the basis also of the 
Slavonic version (first printed at Ostrago, 1581). 
From the quotations in Holmes (on Gen.) one 
might almost conclude that its present form is 
based on the Aldine edition of 1518, so frequently 
does it agree with it. For literature see Urt. 
D 215 (Leskien); Sw. p. 120; Holmes, Pref. wm 

ent. 

The Georgian version was used for Holmes (see 
Praef. in Pent.), but the first edition (Moscow, 
1743) was made conformable to the Slavonic Bible 
by the Prince Vakhusht, son of Vakhtang, king 
οἱ Georgia. See Urt. p. 161; Sw. p. 120. 

The Armenian version (see the article of F. C. 
Conybeare in vol. i. p. 151) rivals, in importance 
for the textual criticism of Gf, the Syriac, and will 
be used for the larger Cambridge edition of &. 

The version of the OT which came into common 
use in the Syriac-speaking churches was made 
from the Hebrew, though it occasionally under- 
went influences from @% (see art. SYRIAC V ERSIONS). 
But besides this common version (Peshitta), the zeal 
of this Church produced a translation of G, prob- 
ably the most literal that ever appeared in any 
language, and therefore of the greatest Importance 
for the textual critic. It was the work of one 
Paul, bishop of Tella dhe Mauzelath (Constantine 


*An American edition was published by G. H. Balg, Mil- 
waukee, 1891. ‘That of Massman is from 1855-1857. 
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in Mesopotamia), and was executed by him in 
Alexandria in the years 616-617. There he had at 
his disposal several MSS, which went back—with 
few intervening links—to the very Hexapla or 
Tetrapla of Origen ; hence the usual name of this 
version, the Syro-Hexaplar. Andrew du Maes 
(Masius, +1573; see on his merits Sst. 1. 13-16) 
So @ copy containing part of Deut., Josh., 

udges, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, Chron., Ezr., 
Esth., Judith, and part of Tobit. Unfortunately, 
this codex has disappeared ; but what, in all likeli- 
hood, is the second volume of it, is preserved at 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and was given to 
the world through the labours of Ceriani and a 
generous gift of Frederick Field (see above, p. 443°) 
as the Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus in 
a photo-lithographic facsimile edition as tom. vii. 
of the Monumenta sacra et profana (Milano, 1874, 
fol.); while the other parts that survived of this 
version (from Gen., Ex., Numb., Josh., Judges, 
1 and 2 Kings) have been most ay edited 
in the last work of P. de Lagarde (Bibliothece 
Syriace a Paulo de Lagarde collecte que ad Philo- 
logiam Sacram pertinent, Gottingae, 1892, 4°, 
finished by A. Rahlfs). Of the former publications 
—see the list in Nestle, Litt. syr. Ὁ. 29 f.—only 
that of Thomas Skat Rordam (Libri Judicum et 
fiuth secundum versionem syriaco -hexaplarem, 
Haunie, 1859-61, 4°) deserves mention, on account 
of the ‘Dissertatio de regulis grammaticis, quas 
secutus est Paulus Tellensis in Veteri Testamento 
ex Greco Syriace vertendo’ (pp. 1-57), together 
with Field’s Otiwm Norvicense, sive Tentamen de 
Reliquis Aquile Symmachi et Theodotionis ὁ lingua 
Syriaca in Grecam convertendis, Oxon. 1864, 4°. 
On account of the MSS used by Paul, and the 
principles followed by him, this version forms our 
chief authority for the text of Origen’s recension. 
On the Arabic translation based on it see above, 
p. 445%, For the literature see W. Wright, art. 
‘Syriac Literature’ in Hncyc. Brit. vol. xxii.= 
Short history, p. 18; Field, Hexapla, i. p. [xvii ff. ; 
Sw. 112 3; Ort. 117. 

On other attempts to translate parts of (ἃ into 
Syriac, by Polycarp in the 5th cent. (Psalms), 
Jacob of Edessa in the years 704-5, see Sw. 
p. 115f£.; Gwynn, Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 433. 

On the fragments of translations in the so-called 
Palestinian dialect, we may refer to Sw. p. 114f., 
and especially to F. C. Burkitt (‘ Christian Pale- 
stinian Literature’ in JTASt#, ii. 174 ff.). The frag- 
ments enumerated by Sw. p. 115, from Gen., Ex., 
Numb., 1 Sam., 1 Kings, Psalms, Prov., Job, 
Wisd., Amos, Micah, Joel, Jonah, Zech., Is., 
Jeremiah, have been augmented since by the 
publication of Palestinian Syriac texts from pal- 
impsest fragments in the Taylor-Schechter collec- 
tion, edited by A. 5. Lewis and M. Ὁ. Gibson 
(Lond. 1900, 4°), containing portions of Numb., 
Deut., Psalms, Is., Jer., and—as recognized by V. 
Ryssel—of Sirach (frag. xviii.) On the date and 
place of this whole literature see Burkitt, 2.6. 

Up to the present day several of the Churches 
in which these various versions of (r arose, have 
never emancipated themselves from them. But 
even in those parts where, as in the Latin West 
through Jerome, or in modern Europe through the 
influence of the Reformation, new Bible versions, 
based on the Hebrew original, came into use, there 
is still, in greater or less degree, an echo of & to be 
heard through worship and theology. It may 
suffice to recall the Prayer-Book version of the 
Psalms, or even the latest revision of the English 
Bible, in which it is not the names alone of the 
books of the OT from Genesis to Ecclesiasticus that 
tell of this first and most remarkable of all bibli- 
cal versions. 


MATERIALS FOR THE RESTORATION OF Oh.— | 


The materials for the restoration of 6% are, as can 
be gathered from the preceding history, (1) manu- 
scripts, (2) versions, (3) quotations. 

(1) Manuscripts.—The MSS used for the work 
of Holmes-Parsons are counted at the end of vol. v. 
as 311; 1.--Χ11., being uncial MSS, are designated 
by Roman, the rest, being cursives, by Arabic 
figures. There are some mistakes in this list: 23, 
for instance, the Codex Venetus, is an uncial 
codex; others, counted under different numbers, 
have turned out to be parts of one and the same 
MS. Another system of designation, used by 
Lagarde and in the Cambridge Septuagint, is to 
denote the uncial MSS by the capital letters of the 
Latin (and Greek) alphabet; for a particular class 
of MSS Lagarde used small letters of the Roman, 
Cornill (in Ezekiel) of the Greek alphabet. It 
will be the task of the large Cambridge Septuagint 
to introduce a system of notation that will be 
generally accepted ; meanwhile it is best to adhere 
for the uncials to the system of Lagarde-Swete, for 
the cursives to Holmes-Parsons, always keeping in 
mind that the sharp distinction between uncials 
and cursives is in no way justified. 

As to the contents, the MSS may be divided into 
those which contain the whole Bible (OT) or parts 
of it, the Octateuch,* the Historical, Poetical, and 
Prophetical books. Most frequent are MSS of 
the Psalms. The arrangement of these groups, 
and of the books within each group, varies greatly 
(see Sw. pp. 195-230: ‘Titles, Grouping, Number, 
and Order of the Books’). 

The books of Moses seem to stand at the head 
with no exception, and in all MSS the order seems 
to be the usual one, the inverted order, Nu. Lev. 
being attested only by Melito (Kus. HE iv. 26; 
Sw. p. 203), in the list published by Mommsen 
(Sw. p. 212), and by Leontius of Byzantium (Sw. 
p- 207). In Latin the third book is sometimes 
ealled Levitieum, the fifth Deuteronomixs. Philo’s 
designation of the latter, ἡ ’Emwwols, is taken from 
the book of Plato so inscribed; Judges he calls 
ἡ τῶν ἹΚριμάτων βίβλος. The counting of four books 
of Kings or rather Kingdoms (Βασιλειῶν) has been 
retained by the Latin Bible, partially also the 
name Παραλειπόμενα for Chronicles. The form 
Παραλειπόμεναι occurs not only in Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Leontius (see Sw. pp. 205, 207), but 
also in Origen (new Berlin edition, iii, 74, 1. 15; 
not decisive ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ [δευτέρᾳ] τῶν Π., i. 341, 
li. 374). On the other books and their names see 
Sw. p. 216 ; but note that the last books are gener- 
ally called τὰ Μακκαβαϊκά, books treating of (Judas) 
Maccabeeus; the extension of the name to the 
whole family, now generally in use, the Maccabees 
(plural), is not original. On the grouping of the 
books (Historical, including Pentateuch, Poetical, 
Prophetical) see Sw. p. 218; on their nuniber, Sw. 
p- 219; art. CANON in vol. i. p. 348 ff.; on the 
internal order, Sw. p. 226. The statement of J. 
M. Fuller (Speaker’s Commentary on the Apocrypha, 
i. 368), that the MSS ordered by Constantine from 
Eusebius were ‘the first complete Greek Bible,’ 
and that it contained apparently the books of the 
Hebrew Canon and the Alexandrian version of 
the Apocrypha added as an Appendix, does not 
seem to rest on sure foundation. When Eusebius 
writes that he sent off the books ἐν πολυτελῶς 
ἠσκημένοις τεύχεσι τρισσὰ καὶ τετρασσά, the most 
probable explanation of the much disputed closing 
words seems to be, that each Bible consisted of 
three or four volumes. In a note at the end of 
Esther in the Codex Sinaiticus it is stated that it 


* Greek MSS mostly count Gen.-Ruth as books 1-8, as éxrd- 
τευχος; the Latin MSS Gen.-Judges as Heptateuchus ; the word 
Hexateuch, now so much in use that it has an article devoted 
to it in the present work, seems to be an innovation of the late 
19th century. 
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was compared with a MS belonging to Pamphilus, 
which ἀρχὴν μὲν εἶχεν ἀπὸ τῆς πρώτης τῶν Βασιλειῶν, 
εἰς δὲ τὴν ᾿Εσθὴρ ἔληγεν. From this it is probable 
that it was arranged, not like B, which inserts the 
seven Poetical books (the five Canonical + Wisdom 
and Sirach) between Ezra and Esther, nor like A, in 
which the Prophets follow Chronicles, and after 
them Esther, but like 8 and N, in which Ezra and 
Esther follow immediately upon Chronicles. This 
would give a Bible of four volumes (Octateuch, 
Historical books, Prophetical books, Poetical 
books). 

As regards their age, the MSS range from the 
3rd to the 16th cent. To the 3rd cent. is ascribed 
a scrap of papyrus in the British Museum, yield- 
ing the text of Gn 14!” (Pap. ccexil. ; see Sw. p. 146) 
and the fragment of a Psalter (cont. Ps 12’-15%), 
‘the oldest Bible MS in any language in the 
British Museum and one of the oldest in existence 
any where’ (see Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, edited by Fred. G. Kenyon, 
1900, pl. 1. Pap. ccxxx.). 

It is impossible to give here a list of the MSS of 
@r, or even of the uncials; some of them have 
been treated under separate articles; see the 
letters ANBCL; we must refer to Sw. p. 122 ff. 
and the literature quoted there ; only some supple- 
mentary remarks may be offered— 

In A (Alexandrinus) the Psalter appears not to 
have been copied from the same original as the rest 
of the MS, but taken from a separate Church-Psalter 
(just as in the Aldine Bible of 1518). Hence the 
additions before and after the Psalms (letter of 
Atlianasins, canon of morning and evening psalms, 
ete. ; Canticles), It would be well to control its 
use in the Cambridge Septuagint by comparison 
once more with the original or a former collation ; 
see, ¢.g., 1 Es 44 A + αὐτῶν ; 2 Es 7° A has πρώτου, 
not πατρῴου). 

On the connexion of B (Vaticanus) with Athan- 
asius see Th. Zahn, Athanasius und der Bibel- 
kanon (Erlangen, 1901: Sonderabdruck aus der 
Festschrift der Universitit Erlangen zur Feier 
des . . . Prinzregenten Luitpold von Bayern), p. 
33: ‘It must be seriously considered whether the 
famous Codex Vaticanus is not that Bible which 
was produced by Athanasins at the order of 
Constans at Rome about 340 through Alexandrian 
copyists’ (see Nestle, /ntroduction, Ὁ. 181, where 
in the note read ‘Constantius’ for ‘Constans’). 
Ceriani’s view, that B was written by a Western 
seribe, lad been proposed already by Richard Simon 
(Hist. Crit. du NT, ο. 32). That it contains the 
recension of Hesychius, was for the first time, as 
it seems, stated by Grabe; Masius believed it was 
that of Lucian, Montfaucon that of Origen. On 
the text of Judges in this MS see below. 

S is a more convenient symbol than δὲ for the 
Codex Sinaiticus, and is adopted in Swete. That 
the copyist who wrote the note at the end of 
Esther on the collation with the Codex of Pam- 
philus is identical with the corrector ἐξ is an im- 
pertant hint for the restoration of the recension 
of Eusebius-Pamphilus. 

Ὁ (Cottonianus). As this famous MS was reduced 
by fire in 1731 to a heap of charred and shrivelled 
leaves, it would be worth while to make investiga- 
tions whether the collation made before that time 
by Wetstein (V7 1, p. 184) is still in existence. 
On the relation of its pictures to the mosaics of 
San Marco in Venice, see J. T. Tikkanen, Die 
Genesismosaiken von San Marco in Venedig und thr 
Verhdltnis zu den Miniaturen der Cottonbdibel, etc., 
Helsingfors, 1889, 4° (Acta Soc. Scient. Fenn. 
Xvli.). 

G (Sarravianus). 
tioned by Sw. p. 137:—P. de Lagarde, Semitica, 
Zweites Heft, Gott. 1879 (vol. xxv. of the ‘ Abhand- 


Add to the publications men- = 


lungen,’ etc.: ‘Die pariser blitter des codex 
Sarravianus ἢ). 

M (Coislinianus), collated by Wetstein (N7Z' i. 
134), for a great part by Lagarde (Symm. ii. 142; 
Ankiindigung, ili. 27; SSé. i. 8). 

@ (Marchalianus), The distinction established 
by Ceriani between the origin of the text and of 
the marginal matter in this MS, the latter only 
being Hexaplaric, is a great help for the classifica- 
tion of the MSS of G. 

On the 23 uncial MSS, or parts of such, which 
have not yet been used for any edition, and remain 
for the present without a symbolical letter or 
number, see Sw. 146 ἢ, 170. No. 14 (formerly in 
the possession of W. H. Heckler) has lately been 
acquired by the University of Heidelberg, and will 
be edited by Prof. ἃ. Deissmann. On No. 6, the 
oldest biblical MS in the British Museum, see 
preceding column. 

The transition from the uncials to the cursives 
may be made by the MS E, which is now dispersed 
in Oxford, London, Cambridge (1 leaf), and St. 
Petersburg. It was brought by Tischendorf from 
the East in 1853 and 1859 ; the Oxford part written 
in uncials, the Cambridge leaf, which was kept back 
by Tischendorf, making the transition from uncial 
to cursive writing, the rest in cursives. The whole 
recent history of this MS has been described by 
A. Rahlfs in GGN (not GGA as in Kenyon, Fae- 
similes, plate v.), 1898, 98-112 ; see also Sw. 184, ; 
Lagarde, SSt. i. 1-11; facsimile in Kenyon, pl. v. 

Most cursives await careful investigation ; 
some will repay it; others may be discarded by 
it, as later copies of MSS still existing, like 33, 
97, 238, which belong to one MS, and are copied 
from 87, or even as copied from printed editions. 
This we suspect to be the case with Ho 8] 
(Genesis with catena), at Vienna (Zheol. Gr. 4) [on 
the date of this MS Holmes wrote, ‘ videtur esse 
xili. vel xiv. seeculi’; Sw. p. 149 ‘(xiv.)’; Lagarde, 
Genesis grece, ‘seeenli xv. a me non collatus, sed 
inspectus tantum’; H. Achelis, ‘ Hippolytstudien’ 
in 7U,N. F.i.4, p. 97, places it in the 16th cent. 1, 
and with 83, a Pentateuch at Lisbon (formerly 
Evora) ‘of the 16th cent.’ Both will turn out to 
be copied from the Aldine edition of 1518. 

See on the cursives the list of Sw. pp. 148-168, and 
note that 25 is at Munich in the ‘Staats- (not 
Stadt-) bibliothek’; 53 agrees in Numbers fre- 
quently with the Old Latin Codex Lugdunensis ; 
130 is by Lagarde called t, and ascribed to the 
13th “μὲ vid.’, Sw. “(1 xi.)’ s 931n 3 columns, with 2 
texts for Esther ; facsimile in Kenyon, pl. viii. ; 
155 ‘Cod. Meermanni ii.’ is now Bodl. mise. Gr. 
204; 156 the only Greek MS containing in Ps 95 
(96) the addition @ ligno, in the form ἀπὸ τῷ 
ξύλῳ. 

(—) A Psalter not mentioned by Sw. is in the 
Brit. Museum, Add. MS 19,352 A.D. 1066, valuable 
not only as a dated example of Greek writing of 
the llth cent., but especially as an example of the 
best style of Byzantine decorative art, applied to 
the ornamentation of copies of the Scriptures [see 
Kenyon, Facsimiles, pl. vii., where Jesus Christ is 
enthroned between two cherubim (or rather sera- 
phim) as illustration of Ps 79 (80) “1. 

On the Lectionaries, which must be classed among 
the MSS, see Sw. p. 168f. Their value would be 
increased if the Lectionary-system of the Greek 
Church is as old as has been contended for recently 
by C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, i. (1901), p. 327 ff. 

In spite of the great mass of witnesses thus 
used for the great work of Holmes-Parsons and 
later editions, their classification is still a problem, 
even in a book like that of Judges, where the 
differences are most marked. Compare the judg- 
ment of G. Moore (SBOT, ‘Judges,’ p. 22): ‘A 
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complete stemma exhibiting the filiation of these 
MSS and recensions cannot be made from the colla- 
tions in HP’; we may even doubt the correctness 
of the remark added by Moore: ‘it would be 
comparatively easy if we possessed a few accurate 
collations of typical MSS properly arranged.’ 

Perhaps a good step towards this end would be 

to arrange complete lists of the singular and sub- 
singular readings of our oldest witnesses, as ABS, 
especially for B, because this MS serves as standard 
for the collations of the larger Cambridge Septua- 
gint. 
” Another fact worth mentioning in this connexion 
is, that every new witness, in spite of the great 
number of MSS already collated and the still 
greater number of variations extracted from them, 
adds a new reading, even for the Psalms, for 
which some 120 MSS have been used for HP. 
See, for instance, the spelling πρόσσχες instead of 
πρόσχες first making its appearance in Kenyon, 
Facsimiles, plate v. Ps 79 (80)*. 

(2) (3) The same is the case with the Versions and 
Quotations. On these see above, 88 ἵν. and vi. As 
but few of the Greek Fathers are accessible in 
trustworthy editions, a large field waits here for 
patient and careful workers. But, even before these 
minutie be settled, Gk can and must be used for 
that purpose for which it is of the greatest import- 
ance, namely the textual criticism of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

vii. USE oF @.*—The remark of Swete has 
already been quoted—that @h possesses a new and 
increasing importance in the field of biblical study 
(p. 487° n.+). Its value as a witness to the Hebrew 
text was recognized partially in the time of Origen 
and Jerome, and afresh in the days of the Renais- 
sance and onwards from the 17th cent. ; but it can 
be fully acknowledged only by those who adopt 
the views maintained chiefly by Oish ausen, Lagarde, 
and their followers, that all existing MSS of the 
Hebrew OT go back to a single official copy or re- 
cension, made up somewhere in Palestine, perhaps 
at Jamnia, about the 2nd cent. after Christ. To 
quote only one statement. G. Moore (SBOT, 
‘Judges,’ p. 23) writes— 

‘The other Ancient Versions [except G]—the Latin of St. 
Jerome in its Vulgate form (4), the Syriac ($), and the Jewish 
Targum (@) are all based on the Palestinian Hebrew Standard 
Text of the 2nd cent. Δ... as are also the new Greek transla- 
tions of ’AZO, and the revisions of @ after these, and in the 
main the translation found [for Judges] in @BVBmN [1.6. B and 
its allies]. The pre-hexaplarie @ alone represents a Hebrew 


peed than the oficial revision made in the achool of R. 
giba.” 


In other words, (ἃ represents for wus (1) the 
exegetical tradition, or at least the exegetical 
opinions of a Jewish school, or—if that name 
asserts too much—of individual scholars more 
than 2000 years before our time; it is the oldest 
commentary on the Hebrew Bible in existence ; 
(2) when re-translated into Hebrew — with the 
necessary precautions, of course—it represents for 
us the Hebrew MS (or MSS) lying before its 
authors, which is 1000 years older than the oldest 
MS at present at our disposal, and 300 years older 
aan the one to which all of our Hebrew MSS go 

ack. 

In the first instance, it is sufficient to recall 
the great number of hapax legomena which occur 
in the limited range of Old Hebrew literature. In 
the second place, we learn first that the paleo- 
graphical character of the pre-Massoretic MSS 
was very different from ours: few matres lectionis, 
no vowels, no dittere finales, no separation of 
words, so that even in liturgical books there was 
uncertainty about those points (ef. Ps 105 (106)7 


ἀναβαίνοντες Ξε Ὁ for omy); perhaps abbreviation | 


strokes for 1, 5, n; see Lagarde, Mittheitlungen, 
i. 21; Fel. Perles, Analekten (1895, pp. 4-35). 

The second fact that comes to light from a con:- 
parison of (ἃ and ffl is, that there is a great 
difference between particular books or sets of 
books in the OT. This arises partly from the 
circumstance that all the books are not due to 
the same translators, but still more from the 
different character of the text lying before them. 
That Isaiah, for instance, found an interpreter not 
worthy of this book, was remarked long ago by 
Zwingli; the translator of Job, says Swete, p. 
316, was perhaps more familiar with Greek pagan 
literature than with Semitic poetry; where the 
grandson of Jesus Sirach made his mistakes, we 
can judge better now than before. But more im- 
portant is the fact that already the Hebrew texts 
used by the translators differed in varying degrees 
from the Massoretic text. 

The differences between (ἃ and Jif can be tabu- 
lated as touching the sequence or the subject- 
matter. The differences of the subject-matter are, 
of course, of greater interest ; they are of a three- 
fold character—additions, omissions, variations. 

On the differences of sequence see Sw. pp. 231— 
242, There are unimportant differences in Gn 
31. 36. 47, Ex 20 (order of commandments) ; Nu 
1. 6. 26, Jos 9. 19 (vol. ii. p. 782); great differences 
in Ex 35-40, 3 Regn. 4. 5. 6. 7. 10. 11, Pr 15. 20. 24, 
Jer 25-41. On Ex. see vol. i. p. 810 ἔν; on Kings, 
il. 862 ff. ; on Prov., Sw. p. 241; on Jer., vol. iii. p. 
573 f.).* Very awkward is the different number- 
ing of the Psalms. 

On the difference in the subject-matter see Sw. 
242 ff. If we were to have a complete edition of 
Origen’s Hexapla with its critical signs, it would 
be convenient to see at a glance the omissions and 
additions. 

The Law offers the smallest number of dif- 
ferences; but besides some famous additions, as 
Gn 48 διέλθωμεν εἰς τὸ πεδίον, the second Kawdy (who 
has been erased in Cod. A 1052) 107% 24 1]15.18 
(1 Ch 111: A)—his addition, in connexion with 
other variations, made the whole chronology of the 
world different, see vol. i. p. 397 ff.; Oikonomos, 
111. 703-835—there are smaller additions of interest, | 
as 8 sons of Japheth for 7 in Gn 10; 11 nations . | 
for 10 in Gn 15": *° (the addition of the Hvato, either | 
overlooked by Origen or wanting in his copy); 
5 sons of Dedan for 3 in 25°; 13 heinous offences 
for 12 in Dt 27 (on ν.8 see Grinfield, Apology, pp. 
ΧΙ], 191). 

On Joshua, which does not seem to have been 
translated together with the Pentateuch, see vol. 
ii, p. 781 ff., and Bennett (5.801). On the word 
yatros—or γαισός : this is the accentuation of B® 
—Oikonomos, ii. 495 tf., 551, has 40 pages. 

For Judges, 6.0. 16°44, it is sufficient te refer 
to G. Moore. 

The chapters 1 Regn. (Samuel) 17. 18 furnish a 
good example of how much difference of opinion 
still prevails. What Kuenen and Wellhausen call 
a harmonistic omission on the part of GG, is con- 
sidered by others as a later interpolation in Jit. 

That (τ preserved in 3 Regn. (1 K) 8 ® a quo- 
tation from the Book of Jashar (see vol. ii. p. 551), 
and, with it, what Kittel (Handkon.) styles the 
oldest more explicit confession of Jaliweh in Israel, 
should alone be sufficient to prove its importance. 

For the Book of Psalms even cursive MSS of 
i enrich our knowledge about the liturgical use 
of the Psalms (see Sw. 250); in the alphabetic psalm 
145 the missing letter 3 is restored, perhaps only 


* B, Pick in The (Americ.) Independent (1897, p. 1273) writes 
on Cornill’s edition of Jeremiah (in 5.801}: ‘If I have counted 
right, no less than 1821 words have thus been eliminated from 


* Of. for the following, Sw. ch. v. ‘The Septuagint as ἃ the text; and it is surprising that none of these relegated pas- 


Version,’ pp. 314-341, 
VOL. IV.—-29 


! saves concern any of the quotations from Jer. in the NT.' 
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by conjecture. The addition to Ps 13° quoted in 
no 34-18 is omitted by A and 95 cursives out of 
105. Already Jerome declared the codices of (ἃ 
which contain it, to be interpolated from Ro 8. 
If this be so, the agreement of SB, on which for 
the NT Westcott-Hort laid so much stress, is of 
no great value at least for the Psalms; * on the 
other hand, it is to the eredit of these MSS if they 
have preserved a text similar to that in the hands 
of St. Paul.—On Ps 151 see Oikonomos, iii. 634 f.; 
on the ecclesiastical Canticles and the Prayer of 
Manasses among them, Nestle, Sst. iii. 6 ff.; and 
note that this piece has not been utilized for the 
Greek Concordances of Trommius and Hatch- 
Redpath (cf. ἀνεξιχνίαστος, ἀνυπόστατος, ἄστεκτο»), 

On Proverbs Lagarde’s early book of 1863 is 
still useful. 

Whether the shorter form of Job, in which, 
according to Jerome’s reckoning, ‘septingenti 
ferme aut octingenti versus desunt,’ preserved a 
primitive form, or is, on the contrary, the effect 
of abbreviation, see vol. 11, p. 164; and correct 
there the statement from Origen, that sometimes 
16 or 19 verses were missing, into 14 or 15 (E£a- 
posttory Times, x. 523; Sw. 255). 

On Ksther see vol. ii. p. 774; the Greek of the 
book reminds one of 2 Mac. (cf. τρισαλιτήριος) ; on 
Jeremiah see 11. 572; and ef. i. 252 as to the 
identity of language in Jer. and Baruch, which 
book in all MSS of Gis immediately connected 
with Jer. and Lamentations. On the heading 
of the latter see vol. iii. p. 22. On Daniel see 
1, 557, Dn 11” is the only passage where the 
name of the Ῥωμαῖοι occurs in a translation from 
the Hebrew (for τ as in @ °% Nu 2422). The 
affinity of the Greek of this book with that of 
1 Esdras has been justly pointed out in i. 761. 

In Jeremiah, Esther, and Daniel && offers con- 
siderable passages not to be found in f#1; but in 
addition to these @ has preserved whole books, 
some of them of the highest historical or theo- 
logical mterest, which are not to be found in the 
Hebrew Canon, partly because they were origin- 
ally written in Greek, partly for unknown reasons. 

Lhe number of these books varies greatly in 
the still existing documents; of others only the 
titles have survived; a certain number remained 
known through the medium of the medieval Bible 
as ‘Apocrypha’ even in the Protestant Churclies. 
On these see art. APOCRYPHA, vol. i. p. 111 ff., and 
the special articles, as BARUCH, i. 251;+ BEL AND 
THE DRAGON, 276; ESDRAS, FIRST AND SECOND, 
757, 763 ;¢ JEREMY, EPISTLE OF, vol. ii. p. 578; 
JUDITH, 822; MACCABEES, BOOKS OF (i.-v.), vol, 111. 
p. 187; MANASSES, PRAYER OF, 232; further, 
SIRACH, THREE CHILDREN (SONG OF THE), 
SUSANNA, WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 

That the collection of these books, though it is 


* Swete’s statement, thab Origen marked the passage with an 
obelus, lacks reliable testimony; the words of Jerome are 
curious: ‘in hebraico non haberi nec esse in septuaginta inter- 
pretibus, sed in editione vulgata, que grace xovy dicitur et in 
toto orbe diversa est.’ The words in italics are omitted in 
Field’s quotation from ed. Vall. iv. 668. 

t The puzzling fact that on the margin of the Syro-Hexaplaric 
text of Baruch there are 3 notes stating that certain words in 
117 23 are not found in the Hebrew, which has been quoted for 
a Hebrew origin of this part of the book (i. 252; Sw. 275, n. 3, 
from Bevan in Encye. Bibl. i. 494), is in contradiction to the 
remark at the head of the book, that the whole was obelized by 
Origen, and finds ἃ very simple solution. For these notes do 
not refer to the text of Baruch, but of the Hebrew OT quoted 
by Baruch 23 from Dt 2853, Origen called attention to the fact 
that the generalizing ‘every man’ ἄνθρωτον in Bar 23 has no 
wx YX to correspond in Dt 2353. Thus these notes are a 
token of the great care which Origen bestowed on his Hexapla. 

On the statement of Sw. p. 265, and Thackeray (DB, 
vol. i. p. 758), that Cod. A entitles both books ἱερεύς, cf. Nestle, 
Marginalien (1893), p. 28f., where it is shown that this is 
merely due to the knife of the English bookbinder, who cut 
aay, in both cases the first line of the title Epes (or Eofous) 
zs 2 


transmitted to us almost exclusively through the 
Church, began to form itself in pre-Christian times, 
is clear from the contents (see vol. i, 117, iii, 35). 
A trace that (ἃ differed from {fin its order and 
extent may be found in Josephus; for he uses not 
only the Greek Esdras and the Additions to Esther, 
but follows also the order of χὰ (not 2) when he 
counts 5 books of Moses, 13 Prophetical and 4 
Poetical books, placing, apparently, Chronicles, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther (from the Hagiographa) 
after Kings (see Strack, ‘Kanon des AT,’ in 
PRE?® ix. 752). 

On some lists of other Apocryphal books see Sw. 
p. 281; the Catalogue of the Sixty Books begins 
after the canonical and so-called ‘apocryphal’ books 
(the two Wisdoms, ete.): Kal ὅσα ἀπόκρυφα" Addy, 
‘Evwx, Λάμεχ, Πατριάρχαι, Προσευχὴ ᾿Ιωσήφ, ᾿Ἔλδάδ, 
Διαθήκη Μωυσέως, Ανάληψις M. ete. Τὺ 15 an interesting 
question, whether a trace of this apocryphal tradi- 
tion is not to be found already in Sirach (49!4-15), 
For, after he has gone through the whole literature 
of the OT down to Zorobabel and Nehemias, he 
suddenly returns to Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, 
and Adam. 

In an appendix to the Cambridge Septuagint at 
least two of these books have found a place—the 
Psalms of Solomon (the apparatus being much en- 
larged in the 2nd ed. (iii. 765 ff.)) and the Greek 
fragments of the Book of Enoch (for the first time 
added in the 2nd ed. (iii. 789 ff.)). On the Psalms 
of Solomon cf. the German translation of Kittel in 
Kautzsch, Die Pseudepigraphen,|1 27-148; on Enoch, 
the new Berlin edition, Das Buch Henoch, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Joh. Flemming und Dr. L. Rader- 
macher, 1901. Much to be welcomed would be a 
collection of the OT apocrypha as sketched by Sw. 
p. 285, including amongst other remains the fest 
of the Words of Baruch, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
the Testament of Abraham, parts of the Oracula 
Stbyllina, the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the Latin Ascension of Isaiah (with the new Greek 
Fragments published by Grenfell- Hunt in The 
Amherst Papyri, part 1. 1900; see on it F. C. 
Burkitt, The Classical Review, xiv. 457-459) ; per- 
haps also the Latin versions of 4 Hsdras, Assump- 
tion of Moses, Book of Jubilees. 

All these additions and omissions cover but the 
smaller part of the differences between fil and G; 
far more numerous are the variations in the proper 
sense of the word, the passages where @& offers a 
reading different from Jit. On this point ef. Sw. 
part ii. ch. v. ‘The Septuagint as a Version,’ and 
part 111. ch. iv. ‘The Greek Versions as aids to 
Biblical Study.’ Athorough, accurate, and cautious 
comparison between {il and (ἃ will exhibit these 
variations. ‘The comparison must be cautious, 
else there is the risk of stating variations where 
there are none, and it must be accurate and 
thorough, else real variations might be overlooked. 
In the first place, care must be taken to eliminate 
as much as possible from (ἃ all intra-Greek corrup- 
tions, ¢.¢. clerical errors, that sprang up in the 
course of transmission of the Greek text, and it is 
a mistake of many Commentaries to rest content 
to take the text of the small Cambridge Septuagint 
as the standard, as former scholars used to acquiesce 
in that of the Sixtina. Take as example the latest 
German Commentary on Genesis, that of Gunkel 
(Gottingen, 1901), and the very first note touching 
the textual criticism of this book. It concerns the 
use of the Divine names in ch. 2, and runs: ‘77 
πον is found in Genesis in Hebrew only in chs. 2. 3 
(LXX, differing from the Hebrew, has in 2° 7-% 10. 2 
ὁ θεός). Now, this is true of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus: if Gunkel had used the editio Sixtina, he 
would have had to add vv.® 22; and if we are still 
more circumspect, as commentators ought to be, and 


| resort to Philo, Field’s Hexapla, the collations of 
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Holmes, the versions as witnesses for &, we must 
add further v.+; 1.6. not 5 times, but 8 times, 
‘ omits m7’ in this chapter, and has it only twice 
(γν. 15. 16) * The second care must be to observe 
the practice of these translators; ef. Sw. p. 325: 
‘The Alexandrian translators, while loyal to their 
original, sometimes even to a fault, manifest 
nothing like the slavish adherence to the letter 
with which Aquila has been charged. They often 
amplify and occasionally omit; they render the 
same Hebrew words by more than one Greck 
equivalent, even in the same context; they intro- 
duce metaphors or grammatical constructions which 
have no place in the Hebrew text, and probably at 
no time had a place there, or they abandon figures 
of speech where they exist in the original.’ There 
is no mention here of the fact especially urged by 
Frankel, that the translators followed some sort 
of exegetical tradition (L. Frankel, Vorstudien zu 
der Septuaginta, 1841; Ueber den Einfluss der 
paldstinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hermeneutik, 1851). We must further bear in 
mind that the translators were accustomed to the 
Aramaic speech rather than to the Hebrew. To 
the examples quoted by Sw. p. 319, add, for in- 
stance, Ps 59 (60)8 γὑπ|:Ξ ἐλπίς, 140 (141)° omni = 
εὐδοκίαις αὐτῶν. Already Jerome remarked on this 
word in Ec 113 myn=-poalpecis: ‘non hebraicum 
sermonem expresserunt, sed syrum.’ On meanings 
attached to Hebrew roots known to us only from 
Arabie see Sw. p. 498, Ps 83 (84)7 δώσει, Dn 753 
{LXX) ἐδόθητε ,/nuy. 

glance into modern commentaries or the 
‘Critical Notes’ after the Hebrew text in SBOT 
will show the importance of (ἃ in this direction. 
No conscientious commentator on the Hebrew OT 
ean dispense with constant reference to (ἃ. We 
quote some examples from the first chapter of some 
pooks in SBOT— 


In Gn 1 Ball replaces pip by ΣΡ Ξε συναγωγήν; but he, too, 
‘has overlooked the interesting variant in v.16 (like all commen- 
taries [to our knowledge, Dillmann, Spurrell, Holzinger, 
Gunkell], except T. G. Meintel, Critische Polyglotten-Conferenzen 
tiber das erste Buch Mose, 1796; a work of praiseworthy in- 
dustry), {19 giving the sing. nbvinn, G the pl. ἀρχάς, ie. nbyinn, 
the latter heing confirmed hy Ps 135 (136)8, where fi) has the 

lural, G ἐξουσίων the singular. The same difference occurs 24 
<(G ‘his works’); and that this is not unintentional, is shown hy 
the Targum Jonathan, which understands the passage of those 
10 wondrous works which God is said by rahbinical wit to have 
created. 

In Lv 1 Driver receives readings of G into the text in vv. 2. 17.8.16. 
in Nu 1 Paterson in γ.14 Sau for bey, MM. For Jos 1 it is 
sufficient to quote Bennett’s remark on y.2: ‘In this and other 
cases glosses, etc., not found in (Ὁ are probably glosses later 
than the MS from which G was translated, and therefore 
better treated as variations of the text.’ 

A remark on Judges hy Moore has already been quoted; in 
116 he reads *ponyn for RYN; one witness of G and the Coptic 
offering the doublet μετὰ τοῦ λαοῦ ᾿Αμαλήκ. The original read- 
ing, the simple Amalec, has been found since, for the first time, 
in the Latin Lugdunensis, puhlished hy U. Rohert. 

On Samuel, after what has heen done by Thenius, Wellhausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, Budde, H. Ῥ, Smith, any word is super- 
fluous; but the question may be asked, whether one would 
have found, ¢.g., in 1 8 128 the true reading εὐ Ῥω Ὁ 7a for ὩΣ 93 
προ by mere conjecture without the help of the versions (ἐν 
μόσχω τριετίζοντι). And if we had hit on it in this way, we 
should not have had the same confidence in its truth as we 
have now, when it is attested hy the oldest witness attainahle. 

As far as we have seen, in every part of the SBOT that has 
appeared as yet, one or more readings from G have been received 
into the text tn the first chapter hy such different scholars as 
Cornill, Toy, Wellhausen, Siegfried, Kamphausen, Guthe, Kittel. 
But how much remains to he done may be illustrated hy two 
examples from1Chi1. On v.5 Kittel remarks: ‘@ - Eaicw; it 
has crept in by error from v.7 after JV (cf. GL),’ overlooking the 


* Even in v.15 it is omitted hy a few witnesses (Cod. 37, 
Ambhrosius), but Augustine testifies to it, saying expressly: 
‘Nullo modo vacare arhitror... quod ah ipso divini lihri 
huius exordio. . . usque ad hune locum, nusquam positum 
est Dominus Deus, sed tantummodo Deus: nunc vero uhi ad 
id ventum est... ita Scriptura locuta est: Et sumpsit 
Dominus Deus.’ 


fact that ὦ has ‘ Elisa’ among the sons of Japheth already in 
Gn 102. Again, in ν, 82 Kittel omits to mention the additional 
names Raguel and Nahdeel, offered hy many witnesses, just as 
in Genesis. Jf carefully compared with OM), G turns out to be 
the most valuable aid for the explanation of the Hebrew Bible. 


But (ἃ is not less indispensable to the study of 
the NT.; see on this point Sw. pp. 450-457 ; Pearson’s 
judgment (at the head of this article); Thayer’s 
art. LANGUAGE OF THE NT, vol. 111. p. 40. To 
quote only one example: dyaryrés and μονογενής 
both correspond in & to Heb. Ὑπὸ; the one occurs 
in the Synoptic Gospels, the other in John. 

Nor can the student of Keclesiastical Literature 
succeed without familiarity with (ἃ (see Sw. pt. 111. 
ch. v. ‘Influence of the LXX on Christian Litera- 
ture,’ p. 461). The doctrinal as well as the 
devotional writings are full of its influence. Take 
a book like Brightman’s Liturgies, Eastern and 
Western, where the quotations are printed in 
black type, or an edition like that of the Apostolic 
Constitutions by Lagarde, whieh gives at the foot 
of the text the references to the biblical pas- 
sages ; the index of the latter shows more quota- 
tions from the OT than from the NT. 

Even many works of Christian art cannot be 
understood without recourse to @. Cf. D. Kauf- 
mann, ‘ Errors in the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
from which Illustrations and Sculptures derived 
their origin’ (/Q# xi. 163-166). Tf we speak of 
the firmament, we do so because @& used στερέωμα, 
considering the heavens as frozen water. 

One side of the importance of {ΘΔ which Pearson 
was not yet able to appreciate, lies in the value it 
has for Semitic philology, apart from the exegesis 
of the OT. The system of Hebrew vocalization is 
an invention of about the 7th cent. A.D. ; how the 
words were pronounced in the time of Christ, or 
Isaiah, or king Mesha,—@k calls him Musa, sce 
vol. iii. p. 349,—or David, or Moses, we do not know. 
Our oldest witness is again the transliteration 
of proper names aud other words in @ Whether 
nouns of the form πῦρ melek were still heard as 
monosyllables (ma/k), can be ascertained by the 
help οἵ (ἃ. To have pointed out this importance 
of G& is one of the merits of Lagarde (Uebersicht, 
etc.); theSupplement to the Concordance of Hatch- 
Redpath (Fase. 1., containing a Concordance to 
the Proper Names occurring in the Septuagint, 
1900) helps much to facilitate studies in this diree- 
tion. These transliterations have, vice versd, their 
bearing on the question of Greek pronunciation ; 
see some remarks in this direction by Kittel (SBOT, 
‘Chronicles,’ p. 52f.) and Macke, Hrasmus oder 
Reuchlin (Siegburg, Progr. 1900). 

On the place which (ἃ oceupies in the history of 
the Greek Language, philologists now judge much 
more favourably than twenty years ago; cf. ch. 
iv. in Sw. 289-314, ‘the Greek of the Septuagint,’ 
and add to the literature quoted there, ᾿ 914, ἃ 
reference tolv. Korsunskie, Perevod LX X (Moskoa, 
1878, 704 pp.), in Russian: Zhe version of the 
Septuagint and its importance in the history of 
Greek Language and Literature ; further, Thayer’s 
art. LANGUAGE OF THE NT, vol. ni. p. 36 ff. ; and 
Panl Kretschmer, ‘Die Entstehung der Koine’ 
(Sttzungsb. d. Wiener Ak., phil. hist. Kl., vol. 148, 
and separately, 1900); Albert Thumb, Die griech- 
ische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus: Beitrtige 
zur Geschichte und Beurtheilung der Kowy, Strass- 
burg, 1901 (ef. Ed. Schwyzer in Newe Jahrb, 1901, 
p. 233 ff.); Oikonomos, 11. 914 ἢ ; Grinfield, 146; 
H. A. A. Kennedy, ‘ Recent Research in the Lan- 
euage of the NT’ (Hapos. Times, xii. 341, 455, 
557); J. H. Moulton (24. p. 362 in the notice of 
G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies ; Authorized Tr. 


by Alexander Grieve ; Edinburgh, Clark, 1901 *). 


* Interesting are the philological remarks of Origen (new ed.), 
il. 367, τίς γάρ ποτε' Ἑλλήνων ἐχρήσατο τῇ ἐνωτίζου προσηγορίᾳ . . 
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If the use and importance of (ἃ are such even in 
the unsatisfactory condition in which it lies at 
present before us, how much more will these be 
acknowledged when we have a better edition 
of it. In sueh an edition, also, the accessory 
matter will demand due attention, the capitula- 
tion, lections, etc. (see Sw. pp. 342-366, ‘Text- 
divisions: Stichi, Chapters, Lections, Catene’), 


(a) In careful MSS of the classics (as in those of Demosthenes, 
Herodotus) the lines-have been counted by hundreds or by 
fifties, and their total stated at the end, because the copyists 
were paid according to their number, the normal line or 
στίχος being the Homeric hexameter of 16 syllables or 87 to 38 
letters on an average.* This has been introduced into Bible 
MSS. One of the copyists of B, for instance, preserved on the 
margins the numbers from the MS which he copied; so did 
Paul of Tella from the copy which he translated (616) into 
Syriac. Afterwards the numbers were gathered into sticho- 
metrical lists; the most important of those lists are that in the 
Codex Claromontanus, the one first published by Mommsen, and 
that of Nicephorus; see Sanday, Studia Biblica, iii. 266; Sw. 
346; Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, 1893, pp. 316-327, 363; 
©. H. Turner in JTASt, 11, (Jan. 1901) 236. For books like 
Sirach and Job (with asterisks, 2200; without, 1600 stichi) these 
lists are especially valuable. 

(Ὁ) Jerome introduced into his Latin Bible the custom of 
writing the text according to sense-lines, κῶλα or κόμμωτα, 
‘quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fieri’; the same was done 
for the Greek Dodekapropheton by Hesychius of Jerusalem, 
who at the same time divided the text into chapters. 

(c) Such a capitulation is found already in some of our oldest 
MSS, as ABS ; for several books B gives even a double capitula- 
tion, dividing, for instance, Proverbs into 61 and 16, Eccles. 
into 25 and 7, Canticles into 40 and 5 chapters. Likewise the 
Syriac Hexapla (apparently from the copy from which it 
was taken) has in Joshua 52 and 11, Judges 65 and 7, 3 Regn. 
105 and 18 chapters. In the same version and several Greek 
MSS summaries, τίτλοι or χεφάλαιω, are added, and lists of them 
prefixed to the books (Sw. p. 354). The ‘Synopsis’ ascribed to 
Ohrysostom is, to a large extent, nothing but a collection of 
such χεφάλωαια,. The 88 chapters into which Hesychius divided 
Isaiah have heen published lately by M. Faulhaber (Hesychit 
Hierosolymitani Interpretatio Isaice prophetoe, Friburgi, 1900). 
These capitulations may become important hints for the 
classification of MSS. In Canticles the summaries assume the 
character of stage directions ; see Er. Klostermann, ‘ Eine alte 
Rollenverteilung zum Hohenliede’ (ZA2Z'W xix. (1899) 158-162, 
from Cod. V). 

(a) The beginning and the end of the Lessons, which were 
read in Church already in the times of Origen and still earlier, 
were marked with ἀρχή and τέλος, the occasion sometimes being 
added on which the lesson was read (Sw. p. 356). An early 
specimen was the copy from which Paul of Tella made his 
version. 

On the division of the Psalter into 20 χαθίσμωτα see Sw. p. 359, 
or any printed Greek Church-Psalter. 

Interesting is the different numbering of the Commandments 
of the Decalogue in AB (see Sw. p. 365), and the division of the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex 20-23) into 77 sections in the Codex 
Zittaviensis (H. A. Redpath in E'apos. Times, viii. 383). 


All these particulars must be attended to in a 
future edition, somewhat in the same way as in 
the edition of Jerome’s Latin NT published by 
Wordsworth-White; but the chief difficulty is 
about the constitution of the text. For some 
books, as Judges, Esther, Tobit, it will be indis- 
pensable to give parallel texts. In the closing 
chapter of his Introduction Swete has sketched 
some of the lines on which a future edition must 
be ee. But before this great work can be 
finished, and for the benefit of all who cannot 
alford to procure it, it seems desirable to put 
together, either on the outer margins of the minor 
edition or in an Appendix, those emendations of 
the errors of B which are certain or 811 but certain. 
Still better would be a Commentary on G, which is 
as urgently needed as a Grammar and a Lexicon.t 
ἀντὶ τοῦ εἰς τὰ ὦτα δέξαι: iii, 159, ξοικασιν of ἀπὸ ᾿Εβραισμοῦ éptem- 
νεύσωντες μεὴ εὑρόντες τὴν λέξιν κειμένην rap’ ᾿“Ἑλλησιν ἀναπεπλα- 
πίναι ὡς ἐπ᾿ ἄλλων πολλῶν nel ταύτην καὶ πεποινεένωι τὴν ἔτροπο- 
φόρησεν. But this very word is found in Cicero, ad Attic. 
xiii. 29, 

* By a happy fortune the lines in the Greek NT of the 
Wurtemberg Bible Society at Stuttgart agree as closely as 
eae with the length of the ancient στίχοι; see Nestle, 

ntroduction, p. 49. 

+ Take some examples at haphazard. In 3 Regn. 1810 al] 
texts (MSS, ete.) give xai ἐνέπρησεν τὴν βασιλείων (‘and he burnt 
the kingdom’).; @D has ὕ 3) ΠῚ (‘he took an oath of the king- | 
dom’). This is correct; the translator mistook it for p2”m 


APPENDIX: THE LATER GR. VERSIONS.—The 
question whether @& was used also in Palestine in 
the synagogues, has been answered aflirmatively 
and negatively. At all events after (ἴτ had passed 
into the hands of the Church, and an official Heb. 
text, different from the old one, had received the 
approbation of the Rabbis, attempts were made 
among theJews at new translations. From Justin 
we learn that the Jews declared @ to be wrong in 
some details (μὴ εἶναι ἔν τισιν ἀληθῆ), and that they 
tried new translations (αὐτοὶ ἐξηγεῖσθαι πειρῶνται). 
Irenzeus mentions two who dared such a thing in 
his time (ὡς ἔνιοί φασιν τῶν μεθερμηνεύειν τολμώντων 
τὰς ypagds)—Theodotion of Ephesus and Aquila of 
Pontus, both Jewish proselytes. Origen was so 
zealous as to procure both these translations and, 
in addition, that of Symmaclus and parts of 
three more. With those materials he composed 
his Hexapla (see above). And all that we knew 
till quite recently of these translations — apart 
from a few Talmudie translations from Aquila— 
we owed to Origen. It was only in 1897 that 
the first fragments of a separate copy of Aquila 
were found among tle palimpsests of the Taylor- 
Schechter collection; but even those may go back. 
to the library of Origen. 
must refer to Sw. pp. 29-58. 

(1) The version of Aquila, according to one tradi- 
tion πενθερίδης or πενθερός of the ar σα: Hadrian, 
superintendent of the building of Atha Capitolina, 
won for Christianity, but finally pupil of R. ‘Akiba, 
is the most literal imaginable. By the emperor 
Justinian it was ordered that no other was to be 
used in the Jewish synagogues. It is therefore 
posse that the copy of which fragments were 
ound among the Hebrew-Greek palimpsests from. 
Cairo, and which is ascribed to the 6th cent., may 
have been a synagogue copy. But as it has been 
used for Jewish purposes apparently by the same 
time and hand which turned the fragments of 
Origen’s Hexapla to the same use, both Greek 
MSS may have come from the same quarter; and 
of the Hexapla it is the more probable that it 
came from Christian hands, because fragments of 
Greek MSS of the NT were found along with 
them. See, besides the publication of Burkitt, 
Taylor’s new book mentioned above. On plates 
iii-viii it contains portions of Ps 90-92. 96-98. 
102. 108. Another small but interesting fragment 
of Aquila (mentioned by Sw. p. 170, postscript) has 
been published by Grenfell-Hunt in The Amherst 
Papyri, part i. (Lond. 1900, pp. 30, 31). On the 
top of a letter from Rome, written probably be- 
tween 250 and 285 A.D., an uncial hand of the late 
3rd or, more probably, early 4th cent. has written 
part of the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and a more cursive hand, apparently about the 
time of Constantine, the first 5 verses of Genesis 
in @&&, followed by the version of Aquila. These 
two biblical fragments may therefore claim ‘to be 
amongst the earliest known, and the Genesis frag- 
ment is the oldest authority for the first 5 verses.’ 
In the Aguila fragment the beginning of v.‘ and 
the end of v.° are liere recorded for the first time. 

The Hebrew text which was translated by 
Aquila agrees very closely with fil; but it is 
interesting to observe that, of his few variations, 
some at least have the support of still existing 
Hebrew MSS. Thetetragrammaton 77 is written 
in the old Hebrew letters. The version seems to 
have covered the whole of the Hebrew canon. 


(‘and he satisfied,’ ἐνέπλησε). Again, we have in 1911 ἐν πνεύματι 
κυρίου fOr οὐκ ἔν wv. κύριος, the latter (zips) being readin A. A 


| commentary would have further the task of calling attention to 


the interpunction ; cf. Ps 44 (45)7, where it is a question whether 
there must be a comma before and after ὁ θεὸς, or in ν.8 after 
é gee ef, or in Is 61! after ἔχρισέν weand ἀπέσταλκέν με. In It 
Ἶ ἀπειθεῖ ig in the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath referred to 
ἀπειθής, While it isa verb, etc. 


For brevity’s sake we 
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Strange is the statement of Origen on Lamenta- 
tions (new edition, 111. 256): “Exdoot δὲ ᾿Ακύλα καὶ 
Θεοδοτίωνος ἐν τοῖς θρήνοις οὐ φέρεται, μόνου δὲ Συμμάχου 
καὶ τῶν ᾿Εβδομήκοντα, especially when we compare 
the same author’s remark on 4” (p. 276): ὁ δὲ 
᾿Ακύλας ἔφη πνεῦμα μυκτήρων ἡμῶν, Σύμμαχος δὲ πνοὴ 
μ. ἧ. (see Field, ii, 748 ff). 

(2) Theodotion’s work—on his date see Sw. p. 
42 f,, and Th. Zahn, PRE® ix. 403 (on Irenzeus)— 
was rather a revision of @ than an independent 
version, the revision being made on the whole upon 
the basis of 22. For a specimen of it see Jer 40™-76 
and the Bk. of Daniel, where it replaced the original 
Or; see 5. R. Driver, The Book of Daniel, in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1900, pp. xviii, xevili—e. 
The statement that his version seems to have in- 
cluded Baruch (Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 44; Sw. p. 44, 
ete.) is to be corrected after the explanation given 
above, p. 450, note 17. Cf. on Theodotion (whose 
name has the same meaning as that of the Tar- 
gumist Jonathan), Rahlfs in GGN, 1898, p. 109. 

(8) The works of Symmachus, ineluding a Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew,* Origen got from a 
Christian woman, Juliana,t who had _ reeeived 
them from the author himself. If Aquila is the 
most important of the three because of his literal- 
ness, Symni. is In many respects the most interest- 
ing for his attempt to produce good Greek and for 
many of his interpretations; cf. Gn 157 ἔκτισεν ὁ 
Θεὸς τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἐν εἰκόνι διαφόρῳ" ὄρθιον [ὁ θεὸς] 
ἔκτισεν αὐτόν with 18 2815 (Nestle, Marginalien, 

. 3). 

(4) Besides these versions of the whole of the 
OT, Origen had at his disposal for single books 
two or three other versions, which from their 
place in the Hexapla got the designations Quinta 
{ε΄ πέμπτη), Scxta (ς΄ ἕκτη), Septima (ζ΄ ἑβδόμη. As 
to whence and when he obtained them, tradition 
varies (see Sw. Ὁ. 53ff.): one at Nicopolis near 
Actium, the other at Jericho; one under Caracalla, 
the other under Alexander Severus. One at least 
is reported to have been found ἐν πίθοις : from this 
and from the expression of Eusebius, οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅθεν 
ἔκ τινων μυχῶν τὸν πάλαι λανθανούσας χρόνον εἰς φῶς 
ἀνιχνεύσας, it has been concluded that they were, 
perhaps, hidden during a time of persecution, and 
that the one found at Nieopolis may have been a 
relic of the early Christianity of Epirus (see Sw. 
p. 55, quoting from Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 
432). But πίθοι----ϑ66 Sw. p. 53, n. 2—are mentioned 
elsewhere, as used for preserving books instead of 
ciste or capse. Jerome attributes both to Jewish 
translators; but they seem rather to be due to 
Christians. The author of the Quinta is charac- 
terized by Field as omniwm elegantissimus. Which 
of the books of the OT were preserved in them 
is not quite clear; in the Quinta at all events 
4 Regn., Job, Psalms, Canticles, Minor Prophets ; 
in the Sexta also Job, Psalms, Canticles, Hab 3. 

A kind of version sometimes seems to be quoted 
as ὁ Σύρος (see SYRIAC VERSIONS) and ὁ ‘Efpaios ; 
but under the latter designation are to be under- 
stood Greek quotations from the Hebrew, due to 
such authors as were acquainted with that lan- 
guage. 

The so-called Grecus Venetus, a version of part 
of the OT, preserved in a single MS of the 14th 
or 15th cent. at Venice, is interesting as the work 


* On the hope that this work was still in existence in the 
16th cent. see Urt. p. 83. On the sect of the Symmachiani 
see Philastrius, de heres. c. 145: ‘heretici alii qui Theodotionis 
et Symmachi ibidem interpretationem diverso modo sequuntur,’ 
and the remark of the same writer, c. 115: ‘est heresis, qua 
iterum post Aquilam triginta hominum interpretationem accipit, 
non illorum heatissimorum septuaginta duorum qui integre 
inviolateque de Trinitate sentientes ecclesiz catholicsw funda- 
menta certissima tradiderunt interpretantes scripturas sacras.’ 

t The tombstone of a certain Juliana from Antioch, who died 
at Geraga, has been found there by Merrill; see RB, 1895, 386; 
οι ἄγου, GJ V3 ii. 143 n., 332. 


of a medieval Jew, perhaps a certain Elisseus at 
the court of Murad I. at Adrianople in the 2nd 
half of the 14th cent.: it attempts to give the 
Hebrew in Attic Greek and the Aramaic parts of 
Daniel in the Doric dialect, and renders mim by 
ὀντωτής, οὐσιωτής, ὀντουργός. See the edition of 
O. v. Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1875, with a Preface by 
Franz Delitzsch ; Sw. p. 56). 

The Greek column of the Hebrew - Chaldee- 
Spanish-Greek Polyglot of the Pentateueh, printed 
at Constantinople in Hebrew characters (1547), has 
been transliterated and printed separately (1897) by 
D. C. Hesseling, and described by Lazare Belléli 
(Paris, 1897, La version néogreeque du Pentateuche 
Polyglotte). It is of interest for the student of 
modern Greek, and so are the translations of the 
whole Bible or of parts of it into modern Greek ; 
but they do not fall within the scope of the present 
article. Of the OT as a whole the Catalogue of 
the British Museum mentions but one edition in 
modern Greek (London, 1840, by H. D. Leeves, 
assisted by N. Bambas). 


LITERATURE.—AL the end of the article on the Greek Bible 
Versions (PRE 8 iii. 20= Urt. 80) the present writer has given a 
list of about 280-300 books and articles treating of these versions 
from 1601 up to 1897 in chronological order. Swete gives in his 
Introduction, at the end of most chapters, literary references, 
amounting to about 600 in number. The first list (p. 27) em- 
braces a mere fraction of the vast literature selected for the 
purpose of representing the progress of knowledge sincc the 
middie of the 17th cent. It begins with the Critica saera of 5. 
Cappellus, 1651; Pearson’s Preefatio and Ussher’s Syntacina, 
1655 ; the Prolegomena of Brian Walton, 1657. It is impossible 
to repeat these lists here. A few remarks must suffice. The 
most copious work on G that appeared in the 19th cent, is that 
of Constantine Oikonomos περὶ τῶν ο΄ ἐρμνηνευτῶν, 4 vols., Athens, 
1844, 1845, 1846, 1849, more than 3700 pages. Though it starts 
from wrong premises (canonical and inspired character of G), it 
contains much useful information; in vol. iii 130 pages are 
devoted to the difference of chronology between ἢ and @, in 
the last vol. 170 pages to the quotations of the NT, 325 para- 
graphs to a list of the writers who used or praised G. The 
author may be compared to Grinfield, whose Apology for the 
Septuagint (Lond. 1850) is equally wrong in its principles, 
but still useful. Of Jewish books L. Frankel’s Vorstudien zu 
der Septuaginta (Leipzig, 1841) and Ueber den Einjluss der 
palastinischen Hzegese auf die alexandrinisehe Hermeneuttk 
(1851), are not superseded. A standard work for all times 
remains, H. Hody, de bibliorum textibus originalibus, Oxf. 1705. 
On the views of the ancient Church, especially Jerome and 
Augustine, it is useful to compare P. Wendland, ‘Zur dltesten 
Geschichte der Bibel in der Kirche’ (Z2NTW [1900] 267 ff.). On 
Augustine see also Joh. Ilausslciter, Der Aufbau der altchrist- 
lichen Litteratur, Hine kritische Untersuchung nebst Studien 
zu Cyprian, Vietorinus und Augustin (Berlin, 1898 = GGA, 
1898, v. 337-379). Of all the scholars of the 19th cent. none has 
done more in this field than Paul de Lagarde (1827-1891). Of 
his publications which bear directly or indirectly on G, note: 
Libri apoeryphi syriace 1861, Constitutiones Apostolice 1862, 
Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien 
1863, Clementina 1865 (Preface), Pentateuch koptisch 1867, 
Materialien zum Pentateuch 1867 (here the notice on the 
original copy of M)), Genesis greece and Hieronymi quoestiones 
in Gen. 1868, Onomastica sacra 1870, 21887, Psalterium 
Hieronymi 1874, Psalterium memphiticum 1875, Symmicta 
L and iL, Semtica il. 1879, Orientalia ii., Veteris testamenti ab 
Origene recensiti fragment 1880, Ankundigung einer neuen 
Ausgabe der griechischen Ubersetzung 1882, Librorum veteris 
testamenti canonicorum pars prior greece 1883 (cf. GGA, 1883, 
1249-52), digyptiaca 1883, Mittheilungen i.-iv. 1884, 1887, 1889, 
1891, Probe einer neuen Ausgabe der lat. Uebersetzungen des 
AT 1885, Catenw cegypt. 1886, Specimen nove edit. psalterii 
grect 1887, SentuagintaStudien i.-ili., 1891, Bibliotheeee syriace 
que ad philologiam sacram pertinent 1892, Psalterit greect 
quinquagena prima 1892, Among the MSS he left there is a 
complete collection of the biblical quotations of Augustine 
(13,176 from OT and 29,540 from NT, now in the University 
Library of Gottingen), MS Lagarde 34, and others; see Urt. 
p. 77. No other scholar can be mentioned beside him. 

Among articles in Encyclopedias add: Hoberg, ‘Septuaginta’ 
in Wetzer-Welte’s Enceyklopaedie2 xi. (1899) 147-159, 

To Sw. p. 56 (Lit. on Hexapla) add the first attempt to collect 
their fragments made by J. Driesschus (= Drusius) in psalmoa 
Davidis veterum interpretum fragmenta, Antw. 1581; the 
enlarged edition of the collection of Nobilius in the Latin 
translation of the editio Siztina (Rome, 1588, reprinted by 
Ῥ, Morinus, 1624, see above, Ὁ. 4408); Bahrdt’s abridgment of 
Montfaucon’s Hexanla (Lips. 1769, 2 vols.). 

To Sw. p. 108 (Coptic version) add: J. Goettsberger, ‘ Die 
syro-koptischen Bibelcitate aus den Scholien des Barhebraus’ 
(ΖΑ ΤῊ; xxi. [1901] 128-140), 

..Lo Sw. p. 110 (Ethiopic) add: Osw. Kramer, Die aethiopische 
Ubersetzung des Zacharias: eine Vorstudie zur Geschichte und 
Kritik des Septuagintatextes, erstes Heft, Leipzig, 1898. 
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To Sw. p. 119 (Armenian) add: J. Goettsberger, ‘ Die syro- 
armenischen... Bibelcitate. .. des Barhebraus’ (ZATW xxi. 
[1901] 101-127). 

To Sw. p. 230 (Canon) add: H. L. Strack, art. ‘Kanon des 
Alten Testamentes’ (PRE3 ix. 741-767). 

To Sw. p. 263 (Canonical Books), on Ecclesiastes, add: Dill- 
mann. On Canbticles: Wilh. Riedel, Die Auslegung des 
Hohenliedes, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 105-109, Die Hass. der griech. 
Ubersetzung des HL. On Daniel: Riessler, Das Buch Daniel: 
Textkritische Uniersuchung., Stuttgart, 1899, pp. 52-59, where 
the close relation between the LXX of Dan. and 1 Esdras is 
recognized. 

To Sw. p..285 (non-Canonical Books) add: W. J. Moulton, 
‘iiber die Uberleferung und den textkritischen Wert des 
dritten Ezra-Buches [ZATW, 1899, 11. 209ff.; 1900, 1. 114]. 
Judith: Willrich, ‘Esther und Judith,’ in Judaica, Gottingen, 
1900, 1-89. On Tobit: ΔΙ. Lohr, ‘ Alexandrinus und Sinaiticus 
gum Buche Tobit’(ZAT'W xx. [1900] 243-263). On Maccabees : B. 
Niese, Krittk der beiden Makkabderbiicher, Berlin, 1900 (reprint 
of two articles in Hermes, xxxv, 268-307, 4538-527);* Willrich, 
: tee von Kyrene und das ii Makkab&erbuch,’ in Judaiea, pp. 
131-176. 

Sw. p. 3800n Philo. Note in addition to the paper mentioned 
(374 n. 3) from the Philologus the answer of Wendland-Cohn, 
pp. 521-536, and the rejoinder in vol. Ix. pp. 274-279. On 
Josephus the earlier treatises of Spittler (1779) and J. G. 
Scharfenberg (1780) still deserve mention. Oikonomos has a 
chapter of 90 pages, ὅτι καὶ σαωρὰ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις ἐθνικοῖς σοφοῖς 
ὑχῆρχε γνωστὴ ἡ ἐρμοηνείο; τῶν d, li. 768 fh 

Sw. Ὁ. ἀ04 (Quotations in the NT), The extent of these quota- 
tions has been estiinated by Spearman in the anonymous Letter 
on the Septuagint (1759) as equal in length to Ps 119; by 
Grinfield (1850) as twice that length or the extent of Mark. 
The first collection seems to be in the Greek Testament of 
R. Stephen (1550), about 250 passages; the first treatment of 
these quotations in England by Bishop Wettenhall, Seripture 
Authentic and Faith Certain (1668); further, Randolph, The 
Prophecies and other Texts cited in the NT, 1782, 1827; Grin- 
field, p. 142. On Hthn see ἔαρος, Times, May 1901, 355. Of 
Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum wim Nove, a second part is in 
course of preparation. 

Sw. p. 477 (Influence of @ on Christian Literature). See 
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SEPULCHRE (13) ‘ grave,’ 1) ‘ burying-place’ 
[Mishn. 33, "312 ‘ burial lairs or niches’); Gr. μνῆμα, 
μνημεῖον ‘tomb,’ ‘monument,’ τάφος ‘sepulchre’) is 
represented in Scripture, and particularly in OT, 
not only by these Hebrew and Greek equivalents, 
but also by words and phrases which are synonym- 
ous. It is the pit (2 Is 3818), the stones of the pit 
(m2 ἜΝ Is 14%), a man’s howse (ms Is 148), his 
everlasting house (Ὀ ma Ee 12°), the house of 
assemblage for all living (nn $2) ayn ma Job 8033), 
and field of burial (apapo ayy 2 Ch 26%). 


Of the terms used for the grave by the later Judaism none is 
more significant than the house of the living (Ὁ ΠῚ n‘a), and 
this igs the euphemism by which the burying-place of the dead 
is now generally designated by modern Jews. ‘We are the 
dead, they are the living,’ t was the remark actually made to 
the present writer by an aged Rabbi in Smyrna, whose office it 
was to attend at the burial of his Jewish kinsmen, and see them 
laid to their last rest. The ancient Egyptians thought of the 
departed as the living, and called the coffin the chest of the 
iving. The Egyptian conception of the grave as the everlast- 
ing house was not, however, inconsistent with a strongly 
cherished hope of resurrection. But there was no expectation 
among the Jews of a return to earthly life in the original body, 
such as prevailed among the Egyptians and led amiong them 
to the embalming and preservation of the dead. The later 
literature of Judaism speaks rather of a general resurrection, 
when the souls of the departed shall enter into new bodies 
and live on in them, 


The terms employed to describe the grave are 


* Niese begins with the remark, that the origin of the common 
text in Holmes-Parsons, Tischendorf, etc., was apparently 
accidental and arbitrary (‘offenbar ziemlich zufallig und 
willkiirlich entstanden’); Kautzsch, Apokryphen, p. 32, gives 
‘aus cod. V. und aus nicht niher bezeichneten Minuskelcodices’ ; 
Fritzsche, libri apocryphi, p. xix, ‘nescio unde desumptus.’ 
Now take the edition of 1588, where Nobilius remarks on 
1 Mac 420 ‘Addendum est ex codice quem potissimum in his 
fibris sequuti sumus et multis aliis of περὶ "Iovdar’; on 84 
‘delendum est ex auctoritate codicwm quos sequuti sumus et 
vulgatz illud ἕνος, quod in multis antecedit et in nostram 
editionem per typographi incuriam irrepsit.’ These and similar 
passages confirm the present writer’s suggestion (see Sw. p. 
181, n. 2), that, besides the Aldine edition, Cod. Ho 19 has been 
used for the Sixtine edition. To these there must perhaps be 
adided 64 (93). 

t Itis natural to connect such an expression with the argu- 
ment which Jesus summed up in the memorable words, ‘God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living’ (Mk 1227.) Cf. also 
the striking words 4 Mac 1625 ‘ Those who die on behalf of God 
live unto God, as do Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ 


used often to describe the Underworld where the 
dead live on. The gathering-place of the departed 
in the world beyond is, as above, the pit (Is 38%), 
the nether parts of the earth (Is 44”), Sheol and 
Abaddon (Job 26°, Pr 15"), the pit of destruction 
(Ps 55%), the place of silence (Ps 94! 115'), the 
land of darkness and of the shadow of death (Job: 
103). * Hence,’ says Dr. Salmond,* 

‘the distinction is occasionally sunk in the OT, and it became 
confused in the later usage of the Targums. But that Sheol 
denotes a definite realm of the dead, and is not identical with. 
the grave, appears from the usage of the term, and is recognized 
by the ancient Versions. It is to Sheol that Jacob speaks of 
going to join the son whose death he mourns, but of whose 
burial he knows nothing. It is Sheol that swallows up Korah 
and his company alive. That a common habitation of the dead’ 
like the Sualu of the Babylonians, the Hades of the Greeks, the 
Orcus of the Romans, is meant, is indicated also by the fact that. 
the expressions to be gathered to one’s people or to one’s fathers, 
to go to one’s fathers, to sleep with one’s fathers, are used in 
cases like those of Abraham, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, David, and 
others, where the temporary or permanent resting-places were 
far removed from the ancestral graves.’ 

A touching illustration of the father looking 
forward to a meeting in another world with a 
departed child is David’s ‘I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me’ (28 12”), But while Sheol 
is thus ‘the house of assemblage for all living,’ it 
was in the sepulchre of his fathers, in the ancestral) 
burying-place and with his departed kindred, that 
the ancient Israelite desired to be buried. And 
there can be no donbt that the wish to be reunited 
with parents and children in Sheol had to do with 
the desire to be buried in the family sepulchre. The 
object of burial, not merely in a grave but in the 
family grave, was to introduce the departed into 
the society of his kinsfolk and ancestors. In the 
earliest times this society was supposed to exist 
either in the family grave or in its immediate 
neighbourhood.t ‘Bury me not, I pray thee, in 
Egypt,’ said the dying Jacob to Joseph, ‘ but I 
will lie with my fathers, and thou shalt carry me 
out of Egypt and bury mein their burying-place’ 
(Gn 497-39, ef, Joseph’s burial, Jos 24%), And 
nothing could be more pathetic in this reference 
than the request of Barzillai, who declined king 
David’s invitation to live with him at court, and 
said, ‘Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that I may die in mine own city, by the 
erave of my father and my mother’ (28 1057 RV). 
It was a duty of piety to see the bones of the dead 
placed in the family sepulchre, as David did for 
the bones of Saul and his sons (2 S 212-4); and it 
was the proper punishment of disobedience to. 
the command of Jehovah that a man’s carcass 
should not come into the sepulchre of his fathers 
(1 K 13”). To be deprived of burial was the last 
indignity and the greatest of calamities ; the spirits 
of the unburied dead were believed to wander 
restlessly abroad, or to lie in recesses of the pit, if 
they were admitted into Sheol at all (Ezk 32%, 
Is 1445), For this reason the possibility of death 
at sea was regarded with horror. So, too, no- 
vengeance upon enemies could be more cruel than 
to throw their bodies to the dogs, or to allow them 
to rot upon the battlefield, or to be left as a prey 
to the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the field 
(Ezk 394, 2 K 986), Of Jason, who ‘slaughtered his 
own citizens without mercy,’ it is said (2 Mac 5”), 
‘he that had cast out a multitude unburied had 
none to mourn for him, nor had he any funeral at 
all, or place in the sepulchre of his fathers.’ But 
the humane prescription of the law of Moses was: 
that the criminal hanged upon the gallows should 
be buried, and buried at all hazards, on the day 
of execution (Dt 21%); and in the case of the 
| enemies of Israel captured and hung we find the 
law precisely carried out (Jos 8° 10%). The treat- 

* ste Ἢ mortality, Ὁ. 199 [1901 ed. p. 161], 
1 ἀπ ee ot caine: Hebrew J ms and Christian. 
|p. 31 ff. 
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ment of the body of Jesus (Jn 1951), and the burial 
of John the Baptist (Mt 14”), and of Stephen (Ac 
82), by their friends are later illustrations. Even 
suicides received the ordinary rites of burial, as is 
seen in the case of Ahithophel (25 17%). It was 
the duty of any one who found a corpse in the open 
field to give it burial (To 18 28, cf. 1 S 21"); and 
it is creditable to Jewish feeling that the bodies 
of the Gentile dead were allowed to rest in the 
Jewish burying-place side by side with Jewish 
remains. * 

Into the family grave only members of the 
family were admitted. In the Nabatzean sepul- 
chral inscriptions t+ a curse is pronounced upon the 
man who defiles or sells a grave, or who buries in 
it any who are not members of the family. And 
the famous inscription on the tomb of Eshmun- 
azar, king of Sidon, pronounces doom upon any 
who may disturb lis repose, or open or carry off 
his coffin for the sake of treasure,—may they have 
no rest among tle departed, may they be buried in 
no grave, and may they have no prosperity in 
their city!t The family grave was holy ground 
and a permanent possession, The family might 
lose their estate, but never the ancestral tomb; 
for in selling land no Jew could dispose of the 
burying-place, to the use of which his descendants 
were entitled to all time.§ 


When the Jewish people came to be dispersed among the 
nations it was an object of solicitude and ambition to be buried 
in the sacred soil of Canaan. ‘Whoever,’ says the Talmud, ‘is 
buried in Palestine is as if he were buried under the altar.’ 
And again: ‘Whoever is interred in Babylonia is as well off as 
if he Jay in Palestine, and whoever is buried in Palestine lies 
the same as under the altar.’|| About the 8rd cent. it became 
‘a pious custom to be buried in Jud@a’s holy earth, to which 
was attributed an expiatory power. The resurrection was con- 
fidently expected to take place in that country, which it was 
also believed would be the scene of the coming of the Messiah. 
Those who had died in unhallowed countries would roll about 
in the light loose earth until they reached the Holy Land, 
where they could be revivified. In place of living inhabitants 
who were continually decreasing, Judwa was becoming every 
day more thickly populated with corpses. The Holy Land, 
which had formerly been an immense temple, inspiring great 
deeds and noble thoughts, was now a holy grave which could 
render nothing holy but death.’ J 


Burial was the universal mode of disposing of 
the dead at all periods of Jewish history [see 
BURIAL]. Burning, which was the Babylonian 
and Roman usage, was among tle Jews a death 
punishment inflicted for aggravated transgressions 
rather than a mode of disposing of the dead (Gn 
38%, Ly 2014 219, Jos 773, 1 Καὶ 132, 2 Καὶ 23%). Even 
when criminals had suffered the last penalty of the 
law by stoning or burning, or where, as in the 
case of Saul and his sons, slain in battle, necessity 
required that their bodies should be burned (1 ἣ 
8115. 18), their remains or ashes were provided with 
a resting-place in the bosom of the earth.** There 
was great variety in the choice of a burying-place 
among the Jcws, at least in the earliest times. 
Abraham buried Sarah in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah (Gn 2915), Deborah, Rebckah’s nurse, 
was buried under an oak (Gn 355); Jacob buried 
Rachel (see, above, p. 1935) by the wayside (Gn 
35); they buried Joshua ‘in the border of his 
inheritance in Timnath-serah, which is in Mt. 
Ephraim’ (Jos 24°); and the men of Jabesh- 
gilead buried the bones of Saul and his sons 
under a terebinth (1 Ch 1013. Burial in the open 
street or at cross roads was expressly forbidden 
by the enactments of later times. There does 
not appear to be evidence in the Scripture his- 


* Hamburger, RE, vol. i. 476. 
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tory to warrant the statement that the family 
grave was originally in the house.* This belongs, 
so far as it appears to have been the case, to a 
later time, and is represented as an exceptional 
honour reserved for kings, prophets, and other 
outstanding personages (1 8 251, 1 K 254. 2 καὶ 2118 
2 Ch 33”). In Babylonia and Assyria, at all events, 
‘only members of the royal family were permitted 
to be buried within the precincts of the town. 
Their bodies might be burned and entombed in 
one of the many palaces of the country. We are 
told of one king, for instance, that he was burned 
or buricd in the palace of Sargon ; of another, that 
he was burned in his own palace. The practice 
throws light on what we read in the Books of 
Kings ; there, too, we are told that Manasseh ‘“‘ was 
buried in the garden of hisown house” (2K 9118), and 
Amon in the ‘garden of Uzza” (2 Ια 21%), Private 
burial in the palaces they had inhabited when 
alive was a privilege reserved for the kings alone.’ + 
The sepulchres set, apart for the kings of Judah 
(oben ΠΥ) are specially mentioned (2 Ch 21” 24% 
2877), Not all the kings were privileged to re- 
ceive interment in the royal mausoleum. Neither 
Joash nor Jehoram was buried in the sepulchres of 
the kings (2 Ch 217° 24°), whilst Jehoiada was 
accorded the honour ‘because he had done good in 
Israel and towards God and his house’ (2 Ch 24:8), 
The remains of Uzziah were not admitted to the 
sepulchres of the kings, but were interred in ‘the 
field of burial which belonged to the kings, be- 
cause they said he was a leper’ (2 Ch 2633), It is 
not possible to locate ‘the sepulchres of the kings’ 
in Jerusalem. It seems to be implied in a state- 
ment of the prophet Ezekiel (437°) that certain 
kings of Judah were buried close to the temple, if 
not actually within its precincts; and though 
there is no record of such a thing in the historical 
books, the statement is justified by the fact that 
the royal palaces, within whicli some of them were 
interred, and the first temple, stood virtually 
within the same enclosure. There were also 
common burying-places called ‘the graves of the 
children of the people’ (2 K 23°, Jer 2653), into which 
the dead were sometimes cast in dishonour and 
contempt. 

To prepare for himself a tomb in his lifetime 
has been the custom of every right-thinking Jew 
from early times down to the prescnt day. Slebna, 
whose Jewish origin, however, is doubtful (Is 22'*), 
Asa (2 Ch 1612, Joseph of Arimathea (Mt 27), 
are instances in point. ‘The custom was not con- 
fined to the Jews, for we find it followed by the 
Pharaohs, who built pyramids to receive their 
remains, by Eshmunazar, by the Caliphs, and 
others. 

Of the sepulclires and sepulchral monuments of 
the ancient Hebrews and the later Jews it is pos- 
sible now to give an adequate description and a 
fairly complete history. Weowe this to the labours 
—often skilled labours—of residents and travellers 
in Palestine, and especially to the organized and 
persevering efforts of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund and the kindred German Paldstina- Verein. 
The sepulchral remains of Western Palestine, in 
particular, liave been In many cases carefully 
examined and measured and described, with plans 
and sketches, in the Reports and Memoirs of these 
societies. We can now classify the sepulchral 
remains according to the type which they repre- 
sent, and even, with some measure of certainty, 
assign them to the period to which they belong,— 
to the Pheenician or Hebrew, Jewish, Herodian, 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, or Crusading periods, 


There are three principal types of ancient tombs 


* So R. H. Charles, Hschatology, p. 32. 
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found in Western Palestine:* (i.) Rock - hewn 
Tombs ; (ii.) Masonry Tombs ; (iii.) Sarcophagi. 

i. Rock-HEwN Tomps.—These are by far the 
most numerous, and they are found in many 
varieties. They are also the earliest in date. The 
soft limestone ranges of Western Palestine and 
Syria were honeycombed with natural caves, admit- 
ting of easy enlargement and adaptation. They 
had been available for the shelter of the living 
before being used for the reception of the dead 
(1S 22! 94%), The usual form of Hebrew tomb 
in the earliest period took advantage of these 
caverns in the soft strata of limestone. In this 
the Hebrews copied the Pheenicians, whose prin- 
ciple of architecture, Renan tells us,+ was the 
carved rock, not the column, as with the Greeks; 
but in point of architectural taste and skill they 
were far behind their masters. In striking con- 
trast to the Egyptian sepulchral monuments,— 
massive pyramids and vast underground chambers, 
—the Hebrew tomb, wliether single or more com- 
plex, was marked by extreme simplicity. In fact, 
simplicity of construction and absence of archi- 
tectural ornament are the surest notes of the 
antiquity of a Hebrew sepulchre. No less remark- 
able is tle contrast between the inscriptions and 
wall-paintings on Egyptian tombs—as at Beni- 
Hassan and elsewhere—and the plain and un- 
adorned simplicity of Hebrew tombs, which until 
a late period are entirely devoid of inscriptions. 
In some cases tombs are found singly on the hill- 
sides, as though individuals chose to have their 
last resting-place in their own vineyard, like Joseph 
of Arimathza, who had his own new tomb in his 
garden. More often they form a regular burying- 
ground or cemetery. Tombs of notable person- 
ages, like the so-called Tomb of Joshua, have gener- 
ally other tombs around them, the desire being 
strong among all Orientals to be laid near to some 
holy man or national hero. 

(1) ‘The simplest form of rock-hewn tomb is that 
in which a grave has been sunk in the surface of 
the rock to receive the body, and fitted with a 
slab, let in round the mouth, to cover it, the 
cover being sometimes flush with the flat surface 
of the rock, and sometimes raised and ornamented 
like the lid of a sarcophagus. 

(2) Another simple form of tomb is an excava- 
tion driven into the face of a rock—ealled ji, 
plural o-s\s—just large enough to receive a corpse, 
the mouth being closed by a rough stone slab. 

(3) The most common description of tomb is that 
in which a number of kokim are grouped together 
in one or more cliambers of the same excavation. 
These, again, are in three varieties: (a) A sepulclire 
consisting of a natural cavern in one of the softer 
strata of limestone, having kokim eut in its sides 
with their beds on a level with the floor, the 
mouths of these being closed by rough stone slabs, 
either made to fit close, or only resting against the 
perforated face of rock. (6) A sepulchre where 
a sguare or oblong chamber has been cut in the 
rock, and kokwn ranged along three of its sides, 
their mouths closed by neatly dressed stone slabs 
fitting closely, the entrance to the chamber itself 
being by a low square opening, fitted with a slab 
in the same manner, or with a stone door turning 
on a socket hinge, and secured by bolts on the 
inside. In this kind of tomb there is usually a 
bench running in front of the kokim, and raised 
from 1 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. above the floor of the 
excavated chamber. (c) A sepulchre in which one 
entrance leads into a number of chambers, each 
containing kokim. Such tombs generally have a 


* We follow Sir Charles Wilson’eclassification : eee The Survey 
of Western Palestine, Volume of Special Papers, p. 280 ff. ; and 
PEFSt, 1869, p. 66ff., where there are useful plane. 
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sort of porch or vestibule hewn in the rock, the 
front of the roof being often supported by pillars 
of natural rock surmounted by a frieze, and bear- 
ing other kinds of ornamentation. From this 
porch a low door leads into an antechamber, with 
or without tombs, from which access is obtained 
to the tomb ecliambers, all of which have raised 
benches running in front of the kokim openings. 
Some of the chambers have, instead of Lokim, arched 
recesses (arcosolia) cut out in their sides, in which 
the body was laid, or perhaps a sarcophagus placed. 
The so-called Tomb of Joshua at Tibneh, on the 
Roman road from Antipatris to Jerusalem, is of 
this class. It is prominent among the nine tombs 
that make the rock cemetery of the place, and has 
a portico supported on rude pieces of rock with 
very simple capitals. There are niches for over 
two hundred lamps, arranged in vertical rows, 
giving the appearance of an ornamental pattern, 
and all smoke-blacked. ‘Entering the low door,’ 
says Conder, ‘we find the interior chamber to be 
a square with five doculz, not very perfectly cut, on 
their sides. The whole is quite unornamented, 
except by four very rough brackets supporting the 
flat roof. On becoming accustomed to the dark- 
ness, one perceives that the central loculus at the 
back forms a little passage about 7 ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. high, and 3 ft. 4 in. broad, through which one 
creeps into a second but smaller chamber, 9 ft. 3 in. 
by 8ft. lin.,and5ft.5in. high. In this, opposite 
the entrance, a single loculus runs at right angles 
to the wall, and a single niche is cut on the left 
for a lamp.’ * 

Conder (PEF'St, 1878, p. 31) classifies the rock-cut tombs as 
followe:—1. Kokim tombs. 2. Loculus tombs. 3. Sunk tombs. 
The first two classee he believes to be of Hebrewand Jewish 
origin, but the third more likely to be Christian of the Byzan- 
tine period. ‘The word kok and its plural koekim designate the 
pigeon-holee or tunnels running in from the side of a sepulchral 
chamber, each baving room for a corpse and nothing more. 
The designation locudus (locus in sepulchro) is applied to the 
shelf, or trough, or bench receptacle for the corpse, which is of 
later use than the kokim. In many tombs which have been 
examined there is a mixture of both kokim and loculi, indi- 
cating a transition period about the Christian era or earlier. 
‘The kokint tombs,’ Conder explains, ‘are those which have 
parallel tunnels running in, three or four eide by side, from the 
walle of a rectangular chamber. The bodies lay with their feet 
towards the chamber, and stone pillars for raising the heads are 
often found at the farther end. The kokim vary in number 
from one or two up to fifteen or twenty, and are of various 
lengths, from ὃ or4to7ft. There is no eystem of orientation, 
and the entrance door is in the face of the cliff, the chamher 
within being directed according to the lie of the rock. This 
kind of tomb is certainly the most ancient in the country, for 
the kokim are sometimes deetroyed in enlarging the tomb on 
a different system.’ These tombs were used by tbe Jews. 
This ie proved by a rare Hebrew inscription, by a repreeentation 
of the seven-branched golden candlestick, and by the fact that 
some of them are sacred to modern Jews as the tombe of their 
ancestors, and that their measurements agree with the pre- 
scriptions in the Talmud. The kokin are not sufficiently large, 
as a rule, to admit of the supposition that the bodies were 
embalmed or swathed in bandages like those which make the 
Egyptian mummy so bulky when preserved untouched. There 
is nothing in the sepulchral remains of Palestine any more than 
in the Bible itself to lead us to believe that the emhalming of 
the dead was a Hebrew custom (Conder, Syrian Stone Lore, p. 
133). For another classification of tombs see Benzinger, Hed. 
Arch. p. 225, which follows Tobler’s in SWP, Volume of Special 
Papers, p. 288 f. 

We have seen that the simple tombs belong to 
the earlier period, and that the portico at the 
entrance, with its ornaments, is usually a note of 
more recent origin. It is to the Herodian Age 
that the ancient tombs on the east side of the 
Kidron Valley, Absalom’s Pillar (possibly the tomb 
of Alexander Jannzus), the Tombs of St. James 
and Zechariah, and the monolith known as the 
Egyptian Tomb, are to be assigned. ‘The so-called 
Tomb of St. James, now known as the Tomb of the 
Bene Hazir, with its Aramaic text, Doric pillars, 
and triglyphs, and inner chamber containing 
kokim, is perhaps the earliest of the group, and 


belongs to the Ist cent. B.c. The others are prob- 
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ably later. The fine monument to the north of 
Jerusalem, commonly called the Tombs of the 
Kings, but known to the natives as Kubfr es- 
Salatin (Tombs of the Sultans), has been identi- 
fied by Robinson as the tomb of Helena, queen 
of Adiabene. It contains that mixture of kokim 
and locult which would seem to date it on the 
border of the Christian era. In one of the lower 
chambers of the tomb was found a sarcophagus 
with an Aramaic inscription containing the words 
Sara Meleka. It is not impossible that this was 
the native name of Helena herself, and that the 
remains found in the sarcophagus were her own. 

ii. MAsonRY TomBs.—These are rarely found in 
Palestine, and they are later than the rock-hewn 
sepulchres. They are confined to the northern 
portion of the country. The most famous are 
described by Sir Charles Wilson (SWP 283). He 
mentions —(1) a building at Kedes (Kedesh- 
naphtali), 34 ft. 4 in. square, with a doorway on 
its southern side leading to a chamber containing 
kokim, which have been used for interments 
down to a late period; (2) two tombs at Tell 
Hum (one of the possible sites for Capernaum), 
the one of which has 26 kokim, and, being subter- 
ranean, is closed with a door of basalt, the other 
of which has locul?, and is built of coursed basaltic 
rubble; (3) a fine tomb at Malal, near Nazareth, 
with 4 kokim and attached semi-pillars of the 
Tonic order outside; (4) a square tomb at Teidsir 
with three Jocwli, a domed roof, and pilasters 
on each side; (5) the remains of a building at 
Ain el B’aineh, which had stone over rock-cut 
tombs. ΤῸ these Conder has added four more, three 
of them at or near Jerusalem. 

iii. SARCOPHAGI.—Between the 6th and the 4th 
ecnt. B.C. the Phoenicians buried in sarcophagi 
called anthropoid, having a human head and even 
an entire recumbent form on the lid, the body of 
the sarcophagus being shaped like a mummy case. 
Such is the famous tomb of Eshmunazar with the 
celebrated Pheenician inscription. In the great 
discovery of sepulchral remains made at Beyrout 
some years ago, sarcophagi, mummy shaped, some 
in white and some in black marble, were found. 
Among the sarcopliagi discovered in the excava- 
tions was a splendid sarcophagus in black stone 
resembling that of Eshmunazar, and bearing an 
inscription purporting that it is the tomb of Tab- 
nith, priest of Ashtoreth and king of the Sidonians, 
Some of those sarcophagi 
were made of pottery, recalling the slipper-shaped 
glazed earthen cottins found by Loftus* on tlie 
ancient Babylonian mounds at Warka. Although 
the Hebrews copied from the Pheenicians in their 
rock-hewn tombs, they did not follow them largely 
in the use of sarcophagi. We have already men- 
tioned the sarcophagus of queen Sara found in 
the Tomb of the Kings. Of others found in 
Palestine, those discovered at Kedes are the most 
ornamented. The material out of which they are 
hewn is hard white limestone, almost like marble, 
and the workmanship is excellent. Some of them 
had been made for two bodies laid in opposite 
directions, and at the bottom of the loculi were 
small raised pillars to receive the heads. With 
the exception of those great anthropoid sarcophagi, 
there is nothing to show a very marked distinction 
between the Hebrew and Phenician tombs from 
the earliest to the latest age. ‘The history of the 
sepulchres found in Phoenicia agrees perfectly with 
the chronological series which has been established 
independently in Palestine. +t 

In the Greek age monuments erected over 
tombs became common, the tombs beneath being 
rock-eut. In such cases there is a combination of 


* W.K. Loftus, Chaidea and Susiana, Ὁ. 202. 
¢t Conder, Syrian Stone Lore, Ὁ. 97. 


the masonry and sarcophagus type of tombs. 
Hiram’s Tomb,* about three miles from modern 
Tyre, containing a tomb or sarcophagus formed 
out of a huge block and emplaced on a pedestal 
made of three courses of grey limestone, most 
probably belongs to this period; and tomb towers 
containing sarcophagi are to be found throughout 
Syria. At Palmyra those structures consist some- 
times of four or five storeys. Tombstones and 
sculptured sepulchres have been found at Rabbath- 
ammon, in Eastern Palestine, belonging to the 
age of the Antonines, but are to be classed among 
pagan funerary monuments, Sometimes solid 
monuments were erected near tombs like the 
Kamniuat el-Hirmil, east of the Jordan—a solid 
tower in two storeys, with pyramidal roof and bas- 
reliefs representing the hunting of the stag, the 
bear, and the wild boar, which date, it is supposed, 
from the 3rd or 4th cent. Of sepulchral monu- 
ments we have a notable example in the mauso- 
leum erected at Modin by Simon the Maccabee for 
his father and his brother. ‘Simon,’ says the 
writer (1 Mac 13*7-?°), ‘ built a monument upon the 
sepulchres of his father and his brethren, and 
raised it aloft to the sight, with polished stone 
behind and before. And he set up seven pyramids, 
one over against another, for his father and his 
mother and his four brethren. And for these he 
made cunning devices, setting about them great 
pillars, and upon the pillars he bashrined all 
manner of arms for a perpetual memory, and 
beside the arms ships carved, that they should be 
seen of all that sail on the sea.’ Of this famous 
structure all trace has been lost since the 4th 
cent., and its site has not yet been identified. (See 
MopDIN). 

In this connexion we recall the stinging words 
of Jesus describing the Pharisees as whited 
sepulchres, outwardly beautiful, but inwardly 
full of the bones of the dead—as building the 
tombs of the prophets and garnishing the sepulchres 
of the righteous, but being of a totally different 
spirit from those they seemed to honour (Mt 237: 
29. 80) Whited sepulchres were evidently sepulchral 
erections whitewashed or plastered over to render 
them conspicuous, and to preserve passers-by from 
the ceremonial defilement they might contract by 
approaching them. ‘That some such distinguish- 
ing mark was necessary we gather from a, similar 
saying in St. Luke’s Gospel, in which Jesus describes 
the seribes and Pharisees as ‘ graves which appear 
not’ (Lk 11). The reference in this passage must 
be to the humbler class of graves simply dug in 
the earth, and with no monument of any kind to 
mark the spot. At the present day the white- 
washed slabs covering Mohainmedan graves around 
Jerusalem glitter in the sunshine and easily attract 
notice. (See for cairns or stones heaped on graves 
art. BURIAL). 

There are two sepulchres in particular which 
must always have a special interest to the Bible 
student, and which are both alike enveloped in 
a certain degree of mystery—the cave of Mach- 
pelah, the burial-place of Sarah, Abraham, Isaac 
and Rebekah, Jacob and Léah; and the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, where the body of Jesus 
was laid and remained for ‘three days and threc 
nights in the heart of the earth.’ As regards 
the grave of the patriarchs, now covered by the 
mosque at Hebron, see art. MACHPELAH [cf. also 
Stanley’s Sermons in the East (pp. 141-169) and 
PEFSt for 1882 (pp. 195-214)]. Touching the 
Holy Sepulchre for which Saracens and Crusaders 
contended, and regarding whose site heated con- 
troversies still rage, it seems impossible to attain 
to certainty. The tradition of more than fifteen 


centuries located it within the Church of the Holy 
I 
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Sepulchre. This tradition has been called in 
question since the days of Robinson. Its truth 
would require the site to have been without the 
wall of the city, for it is said that ‘Jesus bear- 
ing the cross went forth unto the place called the 
place of a skull’ (Jn 1917: 18), and that ‘ He suffered 
without the gate’ (He 13"). But the Church of the 
fHloly Sepulchre is not only near the very heart of 
the city as it is now occupied, but it must always 
have been within the line of the second wall. The 
latter contention is opposed, however, among recent 
authorities by Conrad Schick, who, after having 
resisted the traditional site for nearly forty years, 
has been led to accept it as the true site. He 
professes * to have ascertained by excavations and 
measurements that Calvary and the tomb in the 
garden where Jesus was laid were without the line 
of the wall though very close to it, just as we read 
inJn 19”. ‘The site favoured by recent authorities 
is ἃ knoll of rock of rounded form and covered 
with shallow soil and grass, just outside the north 
wall of the city, and a, little distance from the 
Damascus Gate. Under it is the cave called 
‘Jeremiah’s Grotto,’ and there are two holes in 
the face of the steep and rocky bank terminating 
the knoll, which look like the sockets of eyes in 
a skull. Dr. Selah Merrill, long United States 
Consul in Jerusalem, the late General Gordon, the 
late Sir J. W. Dawson, and Colonel Conder,+ have 
given their support to this site (see art. JERUSALEM, 
vol. 11. p. 596%, and cf. Survey of Western Palestine, 
vol. on Jerusalem, pp. 429-438). Thomson,t after 
examining all the evidence on both sides, attained 
to no certainty as to the site: ‘Far better,’ he 
says, ‘rest contented with the undoubted fact that 
somewhere without the walls of this limited plat- 
form of the Holy City the Son of Man was lifted 
up, ** that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” ’ 


LiTERATURE.—Keil, Bib. Arch. ii. 199ff.; Benzinger, Hebd. 
Arch. pp. 163 ff., 224-227; Stade, GVI oe 14, 15 ff.; Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tode, ΒΡ. 54-66; Conder, Syrian Stone 
Lore; R. H. Charles, Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish, and 
Christtan; Thomson, Land and Book; Bliss, Excavations at 
Jerus.: SWP, vols. i. andiv.; PE FSt, passin; ZDPV, passim. 

THoMAS NICOL. 

SERAH (nmv).—A daughter of Asher, Gn 46} (A 
Zdap, D Σάρρα), Nu 266 (B Kapa, ΒΡ AF Σάρα, 
AV Sarah), 1 Ch 73 (B Σόρε, A Σάραι). 


SERAIAH (amv, any, LXX Σαραίας or Σαραιάλ). ---- 
1, Scribe or secretary in the reign of David, 28 
87 (B ᾿Ασά, A Σαραίας). In 28 20” he is called 
Sheva (Keré ww, Keth. xv), B’Incots, A ᾿Ισοῦς. In 
1K 45 the name appears as Shisha xv (Ὁ Da Bd, A 
Zed). This form or Shasha would be restored else- 
where by Thenius, Wellhausen, and Stade; while 
Klostermann prefers the form Shaysha εν (B 
Ἰησοῦς, δὲ Σούς, A Soved), which is found in 1 Ch 
186, 2. High priest in the reign of Zedekiah. He 
was put to death with other distinguished captives 
by order of Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, 2 K 251 21, 
Jer §2%-*7, Tie is mentioned in the list of high 
priests, 1 Ch 6". Ezra claimed descent from him, 
Ezr 7! (1 Es 8! Azaraias, 2 Es 11 Saraias). His name 
also occurs in 1 Es 5° Saraias. 3. One of ‘the cap- 
tains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah 
after his appomtment as governor by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 2 K 25%, Jer 40°. The text of Kings is evi- 
dently abridged from that of Jeremiah. The epithet 
‘the Netophathite’ applied to his father in Kings 
really belongs to a different person. 4. Second son 
of Kenaz, and brother of Othniel, 1 Ch 4-4, He 
was father of Joab, who was the ‘father’ of the 


* PEFSt, 1893, p. 1197. 
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Valiey of Craftsmen, cf. Neh 11%. 5. Grandfather 
of Jehu, a prince of Simeon, 1 Ch 435, 6. One of 
the twelve leaders who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Ezr 2°. In the corresponding list, Neh 77, he is 
ealled Azariah (1 Es 5° Zaraias). 7. A priestly 
clan, probably named after the high priest of 
No. 2. This course of priests was first in order 
in the times of Zerubbabel (Neh 12%, 1 Es 58), 
Joiakim (Neh 1912), and Nehemiah (Neh 102). This 
family is noted as one of those that settled in 
Jerusalem (Neh 11"). In the corresponding list, 
1 Ch 9", Azariah is substituted. ‘ Very probably 
they were father and son, and the two lists have 
selected different names to represent the priestly 
house, cf. 1 Ch 7:3’ (Ryle). 8. One of the three 
princes whom Jehoiakim sent to apprehend Jere- 
miah and Baruch (Jer 3676). 9. Son of Neriah and 
brother of Baruch, Jer 5159, He held the office of 
an ay (AV ‘a quiet prince,’ m. ‘or prince of Me- 
nucha ov chief chamberlain’; RV ‘ clief chamber- 
lain,’ m. ‘or quartermaster’). The Vulg. tr. princeps 
propheiie; the Targ. (xpiqprn 22) and LXX (ἄρχων 
δώρων), followed by Gritz and Cheyne, read ‘in 
command over(the) gifts,’ 2.6. ninig7w. In this official 
capacity he attended Zedekiah when that prince 
went to Babylon to pay homage to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Like his brother Baruch, he was a friend of Jere- 
miali; and the prophet having written in a book 
the denunciations against Babylon that are now 
contained in Jer 50-5158, entrusted the volume to 
Seraiah, and bade him on his arrival at Babylon 
to read the prophecies, publicly, as it would seem, 
and then with the symbolic action of a prophet to 
cast the book into the Euphrates and proclaim, 
‘Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise again 
because of the evil that I will bring upon her.’ 
This scene suggested to St. John the imagery of 
Rev 1871. N. J. D. WHITE. 


SERAPHIM (mw; Σεραφείμ and Σεραφείν ; sera- 
phim).—The seraphim are an order of celestial 
beings referred to only in Is 67%. In his vision of 
J” the prophet sees them as attendants of the 
heavenly court, ministers of the ideal sanctuary. 
They are apparently human in form—they have 
faces, hands, and feet (vv.**®): each of them has 
three pairs of wings (v.?); they stand or hover 
above J” as He sits upon His throne (v.?); and 
they proclaim His holiness in antiphonal chant 
(v.°). 

Opinion varies as to the origin of the word 
and the conception. Gesenius was doubtful, but 
thought it best to connect the term with the Arab. 
i ‘to be noble,’ thus viewing the seraphim 
as the princes or nobles of the heavenly court. 
A considerable number of Jewish writers, such as 
Abulwalid and Kimchi, derived the word from 7, 
regarding the seraphim as bright or shining angels. 
But Wy means ‘to burn,’ not ‘to shine,’ and ac- 
cordingly others have supposed the word to denote 
the ardent love or burning zeal of the Divine 
attendants. The verbal root, however, is not in- 
transitive, but active; it means not to glow with 
heat, but to consume with fire. Hence the seraphim 
would have rather to be regarded as agents of 
purification by fire. This is in accordance with 
Is 6°, where one of the spirits is represented as 
carrying celestial fire from off the altar to purify 
the lips of the prophet and purge away his sin (but 
see Dillm.-Kittel, ad /oc.). ; 

It is now usual to bring the prophet’s conception 
into relation with popular Hebrew mythology. 
The saraph of Nu 915, Dt 815 is ἃ ‘fiery,’ 1.6. 
venomous, serpent, which bites the Israelites in 
the desert (see SERPENT). In Is 14” 30° allusion 18 
made to a ‘flying fiery serpent’ (saraph), which has 
its home in the desert S chween Palestine and 
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Egypt. The latter is certainly a creation of popu- 
lar imagination. As the analogous cherub was 
primarily a personification of the thundercloud, so 
the seraph was of the serpent-like lightning. Now 
just as a psalmist represents J” as making the 
flaming fire His ministers (Ps 104*), so the ee 
seizes the popular notion of the seraph and trans- 
fers it to the realm of pure spiritual ideas. Not a 
trace of the serpentine form is left in his conception. 
His seraphim are the guardians of J”s holiness, 
who keep the profane and unclean at a distance, 
and purge from defilement that which is to be 
taken into J”s service. By means of this splendid 
symbolism the prophet vividly expresses the truth 
that ‘J” is a consuming fire’ (Dt 439, He 12%). 

Another view has been started by Dillm.-Kittel 
and Marti owing to the discovery in an Egyptian 
tomb of the 12th dynasty at Beni-Hassan, of two 
winged griffin figures placed as guardians at the 
entrance. The griffin is represented in Demotic 
by the word seref, and Marti suggests that the 
seraphim in Isaiah’s vision are to be thought of 
as guarding the threshold of the temple.* 

The ‘living creatures’ of Rev 4°8, which are 
partly like Ezekiel’s cherubim, resemble Isaial’s 
seraphim in possessing six wings and in proclaiming 
the Trisagion. But Cheyne has remarked that 
‘the popular notion of the seraphim as angels is, 
of course, to be rejected. They are, indeed, more 
like Titans than placid Gabriels or Raphaels’ 
(Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 32). 

The similarity of the word seraph to the Egyp- 
tian Serapis led Hitzig and others to identify the 
two. This idea has found little acceptance (cf., 
against it, Dillm.-Kittel, Jes. ad loc.), and still 
less has Knobel’s suggestion that scraphim is a 
false reading for omy, an imaginary Heb. word 
meaning ‘ ministers.’ 


LITERATURE.—See art. CHERUBIM, and cf, the Comm. on Isaiah, 
esp, Cheyne, Dillm.-Kittel, and Marti. J. STRACHAN. 


SERAR (Zepdp, AV Aserer), 1 Es 5°*=Sisera, Ezr 
253. Neh 755. 


SERED (770).—A son of Zebulun, Gn 4614 (A Σέρεδ, 
ἢ Ἔσρεδ), Nu 267°? (BA Σάρεδ). 


SERGIUS PAULUS.—See PAULUS (SERGIUS). 


SERJEANTS is used in Ac 16*-%8 as an approxi- 
mate English rendering of ῥαβδοῦχοι (=‘rod- 
bearers’), which represents in Greek the Latin 
lactores, oflicials whose duty it was to attend the 
Roman magistrates, to execute their orders, and 
especially to administer the punishments of scourg- 
ing or beheading. For this purpose they carried, as 
their mark of office, the ‘Vicker, a bundle of rods 
with an axe inserted. At Philippi they were 
attached to the στρατηγοί, i.e. the duumviri, or 
pretorcs, who administered justice in that Roman 
colony (Marquart, i. 475 ff); but who found on 
this occasion that by summarily inflicting stripes 
and imprisonment, without due trial, they had 
violated the rights of Roman citizens, and so had 
to undo, as best they might, the effects of the 
rash action for which they, rather than their 
instruments the lictors, were responsible. 

WILLIAM P. Dickson. 

SERON (Zijpwv).—‘ The commander of the host 
of Syria’ (ὁ ἄρχων τῆς δυνάμεως Συρίας), who was de- 
feated by Judas Maccabzeus at Beth-horon, 1 Mac 
Bis. 3t.. Jos, Ant, XII, vii. 1. 


SERPENT. — Eight Heb. words are used for 


* On the Egyptian custom of keeping a live snake in the larger 
temples as the representative of the tutelary demon, see Oheyne’s 
“Isaiah” in PB p, 139, where the famous Black Granite Serpent 
of Athribitis is figured. 


serpent. One Gr. word only (ἔχιδνα, ‘ the viper’), 
which is not used in the LX.X, oceurs in the NT. 

1. uni nahdsh, is supposed by some (identifying 
roots yn and vn) to mean ‘the hisser.’ It is generic 
for a serpent or snake. The Arab, equivalent 
hanash is clearly the same word, with a trans- 
position of the first two radicals. Its meaning is, 
however, far more general than that of the Heb. 
term. The root signifies ‘to hunt or capture.’ 
Hanash is defined ‘anything that is hunted or 
caught or captured, of birds or flying things, or 
venomous or noxious reptiles, such as scorpions and 
serpents, or vermin, such as hedgehogs and lizards, 
and the rat and mouse, and any animal the head 
of which resembles that of a serpent.’ It even 
includes the common fly. But, in popular usage 
at the present day, it is applied to serpents only. 

2. pin tannin, plur. orintanninim. This, which 
is usually tr. ‘dragon,’ sometimes otherwise (see 
DRAGON, 4), is tr. ‘serpent’ in AV and RV of Ex 
7% 10. 12 fy 10 RVm ‘ Heb. tannin, any large reptile ἢ, 
and in RV of Ps 9115 (AV ‘dragon’). It is inter- 
esting to note that while P in the above passages 
of Exodus uses tannin for the creature into which 
Moses’ rod was changed, E in ch. 4° (cf. 7% [7 R]) 
uses ndhdsh. The LXX tr. tannin by δράκων and 
nahish by ὄφις. It would have been better if our 
versions had preserved a similar distinction in 
terms. 

3. ayox ’epheh. The Arab. ‘af‘a is defined as ‘a 
certain serpent of a malignant kind, spotted white 
and black, slender in the neck, broad in the head. 
It is said that it will not quit its place.’ There 
is nothing in this description which fixes the 
species or even genus of the serpent referred to. 
AV and RV tr. ’ep/eh in the three places in which 
it occurs (Job 201%, Is 806 595) ‘viper,’ LXX ὄφις, 
ἀσπίς, βασιλίσκος. ‘Tristram believes that this may 
be Echis arenicola, Boie. 

4, sway ‘akshibh, ἀσπίς, aspis (Ps 140°), AV and 
RV ‘adder.’ St. Paul, quoting the passage in Ro 
918 according to the LAX, gives ἀσπίς τε ‘asp.’ 

5. jns pethen. This word occurs 6 times (Dt 32°, 
Job 20116 AV and RV ‘asp’; Ps 584, AV and 
RY ‘adder,’ AVm ‘asp’; 914 AV and RV ‘adder,’ 
AVm ‘asp’; Is 118 AV and RV ‘asp’). In all 
of these the LXX has ἀσπίς, except Job 20% 
where it gives δράκων, and Ps 913% where it has 
βασιλίσκος. ‘These discrepancies of translation, 
ancient and modern, show the uncertainty as to the 
serpent intended by pethen. “Acris seems to have 
been the equivalent in Gr. of more than one species. 
The repeated mention of the venomousness of the 
pethen, and the allusion to its being used in the 
tricks of serpent charmers (Ps 58°), led Tristram to 
think that the animal intended is the Egyp. cobra, 
Naja haye, L., on the ground that snake charmers 
usually have one or more cobras. It is common to 
see a cobra, on each side of a winged globe, in the 
attitude of striking, chiselled over tle doors of 
Egyp. temples. The Eng. ‘asp’ is derived from 
the Gr. and Lat. aspis. It is usually understood 
in those languages of the Vipera aspis, L. 

6. yoy zepha, ‘Ayey giph'éni. These words occur 
5 times (Pr 238° LXX κεράστης, AV and RV ‘adder,’ 
AVm ‘cockatrice,? RVim ‘basilisk’; Is 118 1429 
ἔκγονα ἀσπίδων, AV ‘cockatrice,’ τὰ. ‘adder,’ RV 
‘basilisk,’ τὰ. ‘ adder’; 59° ἀσπίς, AV ‘cockatrice,’ 
m. ‘adder,’-RV ‘ basilisk,’ m. ‘adder’; Jer 8!" θανα- 
τοῦντας =‘ deadly,’ AV ‘ cockatrices,’ RV ‘ basilisks,’ 
m. ‘adders’). The meaning of the root of the Heb. 
word is unknown, and hence gives no clue to the 
species intended. Both cockatrice and basilisk are 
fabulous. Neither the LXX nor our translators 
have been able to fix on any species. 

7. pray shéphiphén (Gn 49" ‘adder,’ AVm ‘ arrow: 
snake’ {given by RV in Is 3445 for Lippéz, AV ‘great 
owl’; see OWL], RVm ‘horned snake,’ LXX ἐνκα- 
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θήμενος ΞΞ “ one in ambush’). By general consent this 
serpent las been identified with Cerastes Hassel- 
guistii, Strauch, the horned serpent, a desert species 
of the most venomous kind, which hides in depres- 
sions in the way, as those made by a camel’s foot. 
This would explain the allusion to biting ‘ the 
horse’s heels.’ It is a foot or 18 in. long, of a sandy 
colour, with brown or blackisli spots. It has a 
pair of horn-like processes above the eyes. The 
Arabs of the desert call it sheffin, which, though not 
classical, seems to be a survival of its ancient name. 

8. Wy sdraph, ‘fiery serpent,’ from a Heb. root 
signifying ‘to burn,’ hence poisonous from inflam- 
mation. It is usually an adjective to other words 
|- signifying serpent, as nahash (Nu 218 LXX θανα- 
| Todvras), but also appears as a substantive (Nu 218, 
Is 1455 30° LAX ὄφις, ἀσπίς ἢ. The ‘fiery serpents’ 
(Nu 21° 8), which were sent to torment the Israelites 
in the desert, may have been any or all of the 
venomous species of et-Tih, as the cobra, thie 
cerastes or sand snake. The ‘ fiery flying serpent’ 
(Is 1459 305), ητὶνρ ην sadrdph me bpheph, is probably 
to be understood of some fabulous serpentine crea- 
ture with wings, such as are sculptured on Egyptian 
monuments; but the expression fying may have 
been intended to indicate the rapid darting with 
which a venomous snake strikesits prey. One of 
the snakes of Syria, called by the Arabs ‘akd-el- 
jauz, is also called et-tayydrah, because of its 
arrow-like, darting motion. 

9. "Ex.dva is used only in the NT, and is ἐπ 
‘viper’ (Mt 37 124 2383, Lk 37, Ac 23%). Τὺ 15 prob- 
ably generic for poisonous snakes. Tristram thinks 
that the one which fastened on St. Paul’s hand 
may have been Vipera aspis, L., which, although 
now extinct in Malta, whence venomous serpents 
have entirely disappeared, may have been there in 
the apostle’s day. 

A review of the above critical analysis shows (1) 
that the translators have been at little pains to 
render the Heb. terms by the same Gr. and Eng. 
words in different places ; (2) that to only one Heb. 
word, sképhiphon, is it possible to give a scientific 
name with any degree of certainty. Of another, 
pethen, the most probable but not certain equivalent 
is the cobra. Of the others, three, ‘akshibh, gepha 


1΄ or giphéni, and ’epheh, are wholly uncertain or 


indefinite ; one, tannin, had perhaps better be tr‘, 
as elsewhere, ‘dragon’; one, néhiish, is generic ; 
and one, saraph, is primarily of adjective not sub- 
stantive force. 

The following is a list of the principal venomous 
serpents in Palestine and Syria and Sinai: Dabota 
xanthina, Gray, a nocturnal species, large enough 
to swallow a hare; Cerastes Hasselquistiz, Strauch, 
the horned snake ; Naja haje, L., the Egyp. cobra, 
a very deadly species; Eehis arenicola, Boie, also 
extremely deadly; Vipera Huphratiea, Martin, 
and V. ammodytas, L., both widely diffused and 
highly poisonous. [esides the above there are 
numerous species of non-venomous snakes, among 
which are Zamenis viridiflavus, Dum. et Bibr., a 
species of a greenish-yellow to tobacco-leaf colour, 
often 6 ft. long, the variety carbonarius, Bonap., 
being black; Z. dahli, of a bluish colour mottled 
with black spots, and various species of Ablabes, 
Coluber, etc.; in all, 27 non-venomous kinds. Itis 
probable that the Hebrews regarded all snakes 
with abhorrence, and that the common people 
supposed most or all of them to be venomous. 

The reputation of the serpent has always been 
double. It was the emblem of Mercury and 
Afsculapius. <A serpent, to this day, figures on 
devices and badges pertaining to the healing art. 
The Pheenicians worshipped the serpent, and the 
Chinese do so now. ‘The Egyptians also wor- 
shipped Kneph under this form. They embalmed 
the bodies of serpents. The Scripture allusions to 


the wisdom of the serpent are two: Mt 1015, which 
refers to its caution in avoiding danger, and Gn 
3! 418. in which guile and malice are plainly in- 
tended (cf. 2 Co 11°, Rev 12%), Heathen mythology 
also attributed to the serpent such qualities of 
diabolism. And just as Israel came to worship 
the brazen serpent, which, according to tradition, 
was made to remind them of the venom and de- 
stroying properties of its prototype (2 K 182), so 
the heathen have come to worship the creature 
they most fear. This is not to be wondered at, 
as all heathen worship is a compound of super- 
stition and fear. Most of the Scripture allusions 
to the serpent are to its evil qualities. It is 
treacherous (Dan is a serpent in the way, Gn 497); 
venomous (Ps 584); skulking (ma bdriah, Job 26%, 
AV ‘crooked,’ RV ‘swift,’ τὰ. ‘fleeing’ or ‘glid- 
ing’; Is 271, AV ‘piercing,’ m. ‘crossing like a 
bar,’ RV ‘swift,’ m. ‘ gliding’ or ‘ fleeing’; the 
expression seems to refer to 105 habit of skulking 
noiselessly away) ;* crooked (j\inppy Is 271, RVm 
‘winding,’ referring to the wavy motion with 
which he glides out of danger); it betes (Pr 23%, 
Ee 10%", Am 5), Christ compares the scribes 
and Pharisees to serpents (Mt 23° ὄφεις ; cf. the 
remarkable phrase γεννήματα ἐχιδνῶν in Mt 81 12%), 
The power to take up and tread on serpents un- 
harmed was promised to the disciples (‘Mk’ 16%, 
Lk 10). On the whole subject of the serpent of 
Gn 3 and the NT reference to that narrative, see 
artt. FALL andSATAN. The mystery of the serpent’s 
motion did not escape Agur (Pr 30), and only in 
modern times have we fully understood its solution. 
The fact that serpents are produced from eggs is 
also noted (Is 59°), They were tamed (Ja 37). 
Sirach alludes to those bitten by serpents, presum:- 
ably poisonous (121). G. E. Post. 


SERPENT CHARMING.—It is said in Jer 8” ‘] 
will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, which 
will not be charmed, and they shall bite you’; and 
in Ps 58?‘ they are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
his ear, whicli will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely.’ The refer- 
ence here is clearly not to any species as distin- 
guished from other serpents, but to individuals 
not amenable to a general law. It need not be 
taken literally, as it may be that any snake, pro- 
perly ἡ παυνῖ, would be subject to the mysterious 
fascination of the cunning masters of the art. The 
object being to show the extreme malignity of the 
wicked, a case beyond the range of experience is 
invoked to point the moral. Were it a normal 
thing for a pethen not to be capable of being 
charmed, the comparison would lose its force. An 
uncharmable serpent is a monstrosity. The stop- 
ping of the ears is clearly wilful. ‘To attempt to 
explain this literally by the fable of the snake 
applying one ear to the ground, and stopping the 
other with its tail (Rabbi Solomon), is childish. 
The snake has no external ear to stop, and no 
tympanic cavity. The only tenable explanation 
is that the moral monsters, so graphically de- 
scribed by the psalmist, are comparable to such 
an exception ‘as ὦ (not the) deaf adder,’ etc. _ 

The art of charming serpents is a very ancient 
one, and has been brought to a high state of per- 
fection in Egypt and India. The apparatus 1s very 
simple. It consists of a shrill pipe or gang of pipes, 
and a basket or bags in which the snakes already 
trained are kept. These are of various species, 
some highly venomous, others harmless. The 
former have their fangs extracted, or else the 
lower jaw sewn to the upper with silk thread or 
silver wire. When the piper has played a shrill 


*On the supposed mythological allusions in Job 2613 and 
Is 271 see the Comm. ad loc., and Gunkel, Schépfung u. Chaos, 
esp. p. 46 1. 
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air, the snakes crawl out of the basket or bag, 
and, coiling the tail end of their bodies, erect 
their heads, and sway backwards and forwards. 
The charmer winds some of them around his body 
or arms or legs. Mishaps sometimes occur to the 
charmer with serpents which have not yet had 
their fangs extracted. Lane (Jlod. Egyptians, 461) 
tells of a charmer who had a venomous snake 
brought to him from the desert. He put it ina 
basket, and kept it several days to weaken it. 
He then put his hand into the basket to withdraw 
it in order to extract its fangs, when the snake bit 
him on the thumb. His arm swelled and turned 
black, and in a few hours he died. Some serpent 
charmers pretend to have the faculty of discovering 
serpents in a house or ruin, or in the rocks or fields, 
and luring them by their music, so that they can 
catch them. Doubtless in many cases the snake is 
introduced into the place by the charmer or his 
confederates; yet it is undeniable that, in broad 
daylight and surrounded by keen-eyed spectators, 
he does cause serpents to emerge from their holes 
or dens, and so fascinates them by the music that 
they become subject to his will. Sometimes he 
grasps a serpent by the nape of its neck, and bites 
pieces out of its head and neck. G. ᾿ς Post. 


SERUG (anv, Zepo’x).—Son of Reu and father of 
Nahor, Gn 11%: 23, Lk 3%, Ethnologically the 
name is that of Saruj, a district and city north 
of Haran (see Dillm. Gen. ad loc. and the authorities 
quoted there). 
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i. The hired servant. 

li, The slave. 

. Name and meaning. 

. Origin of slavery. 

. Slavery and ancient civilization. 

. Slavery in ancient pre-exilian Israel. 

. Legislation respecting slaves: (A) pre-exilian, (B) 
post-exilian, (C) compensation for injury to 
slaves, (Ὁ) runaway slaves. 

. Status of female slaves. 

. Price of slaves. 

. History of slavery from Jeremiah onwards. 

. Ohristian attitude to slavery. 

. Religious use of the term ‘slave’ (‘servant’). 
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i. Hired Servant.—The word θυ ρου θα πὶ Hebrew 
for a servant who worked for hire, ἃ hired servant, 
is Y>y, a term also employed in Jer 467 for a 
mercenary soldier. Such a fired servant was, 
however, free to render such service or not as he 
pleased. There was no constraint over his activity 
except for the stipulated time and mode of it, for 
which payment or wages (13) was received, It is 
very difficult to determine what place the hired 
servant or workman filled in the earlier period of 
Israel’s pre-exilian history. There are no regula- 
tions about him in the primitive compend of 
laws called the Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23). 
The wild followers whom Abimelech hired (Jg 94) 
scarcely come under this category, and the same 
remark applies to the priest hired by Micah (Jg 
184}, But it is otherwise when we come to the 
more developed code of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which reflects a more advanced state of civilization. 
There we find distinct provision made that the 
hired servant is to be paid regularly every evening 
(Dt 2415) before sunset, and this rule is made to 
apply to both Hebrew and foreign labourer alike. 
In the post-exilian legislation contained in the 
Book of Leviticus (19%) this instruction is main- 
tained in full force. In fact, in post-exilian times 
an effort becomes clearly apparent in legislation to 
make the lot of the slave approximate to that of 
the hired servant (Lv 2659, In the post-exilian 
literature the references to the hired servant are not 
infrequent. 


See the Lexicons, 5. Y2v. The Greek | 


equivalent is μίσθιος, μισθωτός. The former is the 
term employed in Lk 15’, The difference be- 
tween the relation of the ray or hired servant to 
the Hebrew household and that of the slave (12y), 
or of the stranger or resident alien (2), was that 
the relation of the hired servant was looser ; see 
FAMILY. 

ii, Slave.—l. NAME AND MEANING.—The ordi- 
nary Heb. equivalent of ‘servant’ was the word 
which properly designates slave, 13y, ‘ebed, a word 
common to all Semitic languages, including Sabean. 
It is, however, seldom found in Assyro-Babylonian, 
in which the equivalent more frequently used is 
ardu. The Gr. equivalent is δοῦλος (also θεράπων, 
mats, olkérns) The word 73y is as common in 
Pheenician as in Hebrew, and enters into Phcen. 
proper names (compounded with the name of deity 
precisely as in Heb.). See Bloch, Phonicisches 
Glossar, pp. 47, 48, both pages being entirely filled 
with examples. The Tel el-Amarna tablets give us 
further evidence of Canaanite names of the 15th 
cent. (ctrc.), viz. Abd-Addi,‘Abd-Uras,‘Abd- ASirta,. 
‘Abd-Milki, ete. For similar names compounded 
with ‘Abd (fem. Amat) in Arabic, see Wellhausen, 
fieste*, pp. 2-4. The verbal root of the substantive: 
ay connotes fundamentally the idea of working. 
In primitive life this meant chiefly the tilling of 
the soil (Gn 2° 3% 44,28 9), Then it came to be 
specially associated with the conception of working 
for (Heb. 5) another. Accordingly, the subst. 12y 
is based on this special meaning, and therefore 
signifies one who labours for another and remains 
permanently subject to this relationship. 

This is, in fact, the cardinal distinction between 
a free man whose activity is not restricted by any 
compulsion to serve the interests of another, and 
the slave whose activity is so restricted. 

2. ORIGIN OF SLAVERY.—Slavery was probably 
a necessary element in all ancient industrial life. 
Slavery arises from two main causes, viz. JVané and 
War. Privation and famine compel aman, a family, 
or a clan to accept terms of service and maintenance 
from others to which under normal conditions they 
would never submit. War, ayet more potent cause, 
brings in its train foreign captives who are forced 
to enter a lot of subjection to the will of their 
conquerors. War, moreover, carries in its track 
desolation of house and home and of all means of 
subsistence. Whole populations are rendered des- 
titute, and flee for protection and maintenance to 
some friendly but alien race, and thus voluntarily 
enter into the position of bond-slaves as a refuge 
from famine and death. ‘The greatest of all divi- 
sions,’ says Tylor,* ‘that between freeman and 
slave, appears as soon as the barbaric warrior 
spares the life of his enemy when he has him down, 
and brings him home to drudge for him and till the 
soil. How low in civilization this begins appears 
by a slave-caste forbidden to bear arms forming 
part of several of the lower American tribes.” We 
shall presently see how this condition of slavery 
belonged to the old-world life of ancient Heb. 
society, where the male and female slave rank next 
above the ox and the ass. The terms used for 
both were sometimes closely similar, and indicated 
that they were regarded as property that had been 
acquired. The oxen were called by the Hebrew 
his a3p9, his acquired property or possessions (Lat. 
peculium, Gr. xrqvos). The slave, on the other 
hand, was his purchased possession or 422 nipp (Gn 
1713. 18.23 Ex 19:3 21%>), Tylor (26.) thinks that 
the hired labourer arose out of the more ancient 
slave, the hired servant out of the ancient servus. 
‘The master at first let out his slaves to work for 
his profit, and then free men found it to their 
advantage to work for their own profit, so that 
there grew up the great wage-earning class.’ The 

* Anthropology, p. 434 ff. 
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reader will not fail to note that this theory is 
confirmed by the results of critical inquiry in the 
OT, for at the commencement of this article we 
showed good grounds for believing that the vy 
or hired servant hardly appears in the earlier 
stages of pre-exilian Hebrew history. 

3. SLAVERY AND ANCIENT CIVILIZATION.—It 
can hardly admit of doubt that the advance of 
early human society in the arts of life was largely 
aided by the institution of slavery. Through slave 
labour, agriculture and industrial life progressed, 
wealth accumulated, and leisure was given to 
priests, scribes, philosophers, and Jiterati to reflect 
and raise the level of human intelligence. What 
modern machinery accomplishes for man now, 
slave-labour accomplished then. In a word, early 
civilization rested upon slavery as a basis. With- 
out servile toil such vast structures as the pyra- 
mids and the sphinx of Gizeh would never have 
been reared. This is confirmed by the tradition 
of Heb. bondmen employed by the Egyp. Pharaoh 
in the erection of his granaries (Ex 1-4), And 
when we turn to the Assyr. monuments the same 
features of slave-labour powerfully impress us. 
The Assyrian empire, unlike the Babylonian, was 
essentially military, and the captives obtained by 
foreign conquest were employed in executing the 
laborious task of dragging colossal monuments 
into position. The vivid reliefs discovered at 
Kouyunjik, portrayed in Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon (pp. 25, 27), clearly exemplify the character 
of those heavy tasks executed in an almost tropical 
climate. We see the Assyrian king superintend- 
ing the removal of an enormous bull. Several 
hundreds of slaves, provided with a rope which 
aca over their shoulders, are struggling in a 
ong succession that ascends in single file up a 
steep declivity, dragging into position an immense 
bull which has been landed from the river, By 
that river it has evidently been conveyed from 
the stone quarries where it has been hewn and 
probably shaped. Other slaves are portrayed 
carrying saws, picks, and shovels. A _ pair of 
them are dragging along by a rope, passing over 
the shoulder of each, a cart laden with planks or 
levers. At intervals a task-master can be seen 
wielding a stick. 

But slaves were employed not only in the more 
laborious forms of manual exertion, but also in the 
arts requiring manual dexterity and artistic skill. 
Aceording to Wilkinson (i. p. 457), the monuments 
testify that the Egyptian male and female musi- 
cians and dancers were slaves, just as we know to 
have been the case in ancient Greece and Rome. 
The maidens who formed the chorus of the Helene 
of Euripides were slaves brought to the Egyptian 
inarket by Pheenician traders. In Egyptian 
banquets the men were attended by slaves, while 
the women were waited upon by handmaids who 
were female slaves, ‘An upper maidservant or a 
white slave had the office of handing the wine or 
whatever refreshment was offered to the ladies 
who were present at a banquet, and a black woman 
followed her in an inferior capacity to receive an 
empty cup.’ Female slaves are easily recognized 
in Egyptian portrayals. For they were not per- 
mitted to wear the same dress as the ladies, and 
their hair was adjusted in a different fashion. We 
find it tied at the back of the head into a kind of 
loop or arranged in long plaits at the back, while 
eight or nine others hang down on either side of 
the neck and face. Also they wore a long tight 
gown tied at the neck, with short close sleeves 
reaching nearly to the elbow, or they wore a long 
loose robe thrown over it. On the other hand the 
lowest menials, ὅ.6. the men-slaves who toiled in 
the country, wore ‘rough skirts of matting which 
they were wont to seat with a piece of leather’ 


So arp Wilkinson), while those who were com- 
pelled to adopt a more active mode of life wore 
nothing but a simple fringed girdle, like that 
which is still worn by many African tribes, ‘a 
narrow strip of stuff with a few ribbons or the 
end of the strip itself hanging down in front.’ 
Under tle New Empire we even find that the 
young slaves who served wealthy nobles at feasts 
wore, as their only article of clothing, a strip of 
leather which passed between the legs, and was 
held up by an embroidered belt (Erman). 

4, SLAVERY IN ANCIENT PRE-EXILIAN ISRAEL, 
—In the primitive social conditions of ancient 
Israel the different ranks of the community moved 
easily and freely amongst each other and came 
into hourly contact. The courtesies and etiquette 
of life, especially in salutations and meals, were 
certainly not neglected; yet the gulfs created 
between class and class by our highly developed 
modern civilization were, fortunately for human 
happiness, then unknown. In the life presented 
to us in the Books of Judges and Samuel we find 
high and low equally engaged in pastoral or agri- 
cultural employment. We are reminded of the 
genial state of society in Ithaca as depicted in the 
Odyssey. When the deputies of Jabesh-gilead 
came in quest of Saul, they found the Benjamite 
chief and Israel’s future king returning with a 
yoke of oxen from his field (1 S 115). We associate 
Saul with the figure of the Roman Cincinnatus 
summoned straight from the plough to assume the 
office of dictator. 

Thus, in that early and simple Hebrew civiliza- 
tion, slavery was free from half the terrors with 
which the later Roman civilization and the con- 
ditions of gur modern life have invested it. It 
cannot be said that in the earlier pre-exilian 
days the lot of a Hebrew bond-slave among his 
countrymen was oppressive or even irksome. The 
description given by Doughty of slavery in the 
remoter parts of Arabia corresponds in many par- 
ticulars with the conditions of the early Hebrew 
bond-servant (Arabia Deserta, 1. p. 554)— 


‘The condition of the slave is always tolerable and is often 
happy in Arabia; bred up as poor brothers of the sons of the 
household, they are a manner of God’s wards of the pious 
Mohammedan householder who is amvmy [properly ‘‘ my uncle”] 
of their servitude and αὐῶν (‘my father”). . .. It is not many 
years ‘‘if their houselord fears Allah” before he will give them 
their‘liberty ; and then he sends them not away empty; but in 
upland Arabia(where only substantial persons are slave-holders) 
the good man wil] marry out his free servants, male and female, 
endowing them with somewhat of his own substance, whether 
camels or palm-stems.’ 


We shall note the close parallel between the latter 
part of this extract and the details of Hebrew 
usage prescribed in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

A slave could attain to a high position in his 
master’s household. He might even become his 
heir in default of offspring (Gn 157-8). The im- 
portant place filled by the slave Eliezer, though a 
foreiener (Damascene), in the household of Abra- 
ham, is not without parallels in the narratives of 
antiquity. The Hebrew captive Joseph becomes 
the prime-minister of Pharaoh. In 1 Ch 2% we 
read the interesting fact that Sheshan in default 
of male issue married one of his daughters to the 
Egyptian (?) slave Jarha’. Incase of an emergency, 
the master of a household might seek counsel from 
his slave as from a trusted friend. Abigail has 
recourse to one of Nabal’s slaves for advice In 
order to appease David’s anger (1 S 25:45), A 
homely episode of this character occurs in the life 
of Saul (1S 951°, belonging to the older stratum 
of the narrative called by Budde G; ef. Richter wu. 
Samuel, p. 169 ff.). Saul, in his baffled search for 
his father’s lost asses, turns at length for counsel to 
his slave. The slave gives the right advice, and 
directs his master’s steps to the seer Samuel. 
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fee is requisite for the consultation, and the slave 
lends his master a quarter of a shekel (about 83d.). 
Saul, in response to his slave’s advice, says, ‘ Your 
advice is good: come, let us go.’ This vivid narra- 
tive reminds us of Gn 24 (J; according to Ball J?, 
but Kuonen regards it as J'), in which Abraham 
sends Eliezer on an important mission to secure a 
wife for his son, and exhibits in the clearest manner 
the confidential relations which subsisted between 
the head of a household or the sheikh of a clan and 
his slave. From the above narrative respecting 
Saul, in which he borrows a small sum from his 
slave, we gather the significant hint that slaves 
might even be the owners of property. 

The position of a slave in a household would 
largely depend on his origin, viz. whether of He- 
brew or of foreign nationality. In the latter case 
his situation would certainly not be so favourable, 
unless indeed, as in the case of Eliezer, he had been 
born and bred in the houseliold, and thus came to 
be incorporated in the clan to which he was locally 
attached, sharing in its hospitality and protection, 
aud taking his due part in its sacra. The position 
of a recently purchased slave taken captive in war 
would be far different. In a Roman or Greek 
household he would be set to do the most menial 
tasks of drudgery; and his place in a Hebrew family 
would be similar, though not so forlorn. The 
Canaanites, as we learn from Jg 138: 50. 88. 85. were 
employed in hard task-work (53). These lower 
employments are described in Dt 29" as gathering 
firewood and drawing water. The laws respecting 
warfare in Dt 20% prescribe that the inhabitants 
of those cities which surrendered voluntarily to 
Israel should be taken as slaves, while in case of 
resistance the male inhabitants were to be slain 
with the sword, and the women and children with 
the cattle were to be taken as a prey (cf. Nu 31176 26). 
In the time of David, through his numerous foreign 
wars, there came to be a leape number of these 
foreign helots engaged in laborious task-work (00). 
From 28 205 we gather that it became necessary 
to appoint an officer to superintend this special 
department of national life, viz. the 1a op (Gn 495) 
or forced service exacted from the slave-labourer. 
This was probably true of the reign of David’s 
successor Solomon (1 K 931), who did not find it 
necessary to exact any bond-service from Hebrews 
(save for the special work mentioned in 527(!3)*-) since 
the foreign slaves abundantly sufficed for all needs. 
Indeed, slaves of foreign origin were very numerous 
in the East, and this became especially true in the 
9th and following centuries. Assyrian inscriptions 
and portrayals abundantly testify to the barbarous 
practices that prevailed in ancient Asiatic warfare 
when cities were stormed and sacked. We know 
from numerous inscriptions that a large number of 
the prisoners * were carried away captive. Many 
of these, of whom female captives constituted a 
considerable proportion, would inevitably find their 
way to foreign markets. The great mercantile 
Canaanite or Pheenician peoples, who had their cele- 
brated emporia of commerce at Tyre and Sidon, 
shared with the Philistines the unenviable notoriety 
of being the chief slave-dealing race of antiquity. 
Thus in the middle of the 8th cent. Amos brings 
this accusation against the Philistines, who passed 


* The Assyrian term was Sallatu (δον) and kikittu (kisidtu, 
root Ww.). The former term, characteristically enough, is in- 
clusive of spoil generally (Tiglath-pileser 1. Prism Insc, col. ii. 
80, 111. 66, 85 [8.0.. 1100)). But the meaning is only too clear in 
Agurnagirabal’s Annals, i. 108 (6. 880 B.c.), Where we read that 
he stormed the fortress of Hulai, and III M Sallasunu inn t8ati 
airup, "1 consumed with fire 3000 of their captives and left 


war-captives, These were employed by Esarhaddon in building 
temples (Prism Insce, A and ©, col. iv. 44-46). Respecting 
κὰν» in Babylonia, see Tiele, Bab,-Assyr. Gesch. (1888) ii 
Pp. e 


on their captive Israelites to the Edomites (Am 15), 
We may conjecture that the last-named sold them 
again to traders who shipped them from Elath for 
foreign shores and markets. It is nearly certain 
that these traders would be Pheenicians, for ‘ trader’ 
and ‘ Pheenician’ (Canaanite) were almost synonym- 
ous terms in those days (Hos 127, Is 288) and later 
(Zeph 14, Ezk 174, Pr 31%). Hence the same pro- 
phet brings a similar charge against the Pheenicians 
because they forgot the covenant of ‘brethren’ 
which subsisted between Phoenicia and Israel from 
the days of Solomon (Am 19" 19). In post-exilian 
times Joel (3[Heb. 416) denounced both these nations 
for selling the captives of Jerusalem beyond seas 
to the sons of Javan, 2.e. to the Greek populations 
which covered the western shores of Asia Minor. 

In contrast with the forlorn, though far from 
hopeless, lot of a foreign slave in a Hebrew house- 
hold, the condition of a home-born and Israelite 
slave would be far more tolerable. The Hebrew 
slave frequently came iuto his unfortunate position 
through the exigencies of the harsh laws of debt 
(see Dept) which prevailed then and prevail still 
in Oriental countries. This is clearly shown in Lv 
2575 89. which exhibits the case of a man volun- 
tarily entering the state of servitude in order to dis- 
charge the debts which his poverty and embarrass- 
ments had contracted. During the regal period 
Canaanite civilization had spread and had become 
absorbed by the Hebrew inhabitants, the population 
of towns had increased, and the power of the rich 
landowning class was seriously felt. The creditor 
became sometimes so harsh and exacting, that, if 
the father died, the sons might be sold into slavery 
to pay his debt (2 K 41). These social evils must 
have been aggravated in the 9th cent. B.c., when 
the Syrian wars desolated the borders of both 
Ephraim and Judah, and the small farmers lost 
their crops and cattle through the ravages of the 
invader (cf. Is 1’, Jer 612), and were driven to 
borrow at the oppressive rate of even 20 per cent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the miserable 
lot of the oppressed peasantry awakened both the 
pity and indignation of the prophets of the 8th 
cent., who rebuked the overbearing avarice of the 
wealthy landowner. Amos upbraids the harsh 
creditor who sells his helpless victim into slavery 
for a paltry debt equivalent in value to a pair of 
sandals (Am 2° 8°), A generation later Isaiah de- 
nounces the aggravated evils of his own time, the 
accumulation of the smaller properties consequent 
on thie dispossession of the smaller owner (15 58). 
Meanwhile wealth increased with rapid strides in 
spite of the Assyrian invasions. In the days of 
Amos the nobles lived in luxury in their summer 
and winter houses (Am 315, ef. ch. 6). In the 
Northern kingdom houses were erected of hewn 
stone instead of the common brick, and of cedar 
in place of the common sycamore (Is 919), ‘The 
land was full of silver and gold, and there was no 
end to the treasures’ (2, Young foreign slaves 
were sold into Israel in considerable numbers. ἢ 

5. LEGISLATION RESPECTING SLAVES. — This is 


* For a different interpretation of the ‘covenant of brothers,’ 
see Driver, Jocl and Amos, Ὁ. 137. 

+ ‘A young family is sometimes an insupportable burden to 
poor parents, Hence it is not a very rare occurrence in Egypt 
for children to be publicly carried about for gale by their 
mothers or by women employed by the fathers; but this very 
seldom happens except in cases of great distress’ (Lane, Janners 
and Customs of the Modern I'gyptians, he 205). 

1 50 we should probably understand the doubtful passage 
Is 288, which runs in the Hebrew 1p‘py? D133 45> [ah ‘and 
they abound in young foreign (slaves).’ It is probably rendered 


with fair correctness by the LXX καὶ τέχνα πολλὰ ἀλλέφυλα 
᾿ἐγενάβη αὐτοῖς. That the Hiph'il of pp probably meant ‘abound’ 
not one soul alive,’—Xisittu, on the other hand, means definitely | 


is confirmed by the Aram. LOO effusus est, satis fuit, and 


Υ 
Καὶ in 1 Καὶ 2010. Moreover, this meaning harmonizes with FT bys) 


! and xbon in the context. 
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to be found in all three codes of the Torah, viz. 
(a) the Book of the Covenant in Ex 21*™; (8) 
its subsequent development in the Deuteronomice 
legislation in Dt 15; (0) lastly, in the post- 
exllian Book of Leviticus (P) in Lv 255-5, ΑἸ] 
these, except Lv 25%, deal with the conditions of 
a Hebrew slave in the possession of a master of the 
same nationality, and not with the case of a foreign 
slave. This must be considered separately. 

A. We shall deal, first, with the pre-exilzan legis- 
lation contained in the two sections (a) and (6). 
The period of service is fixed as six years; in the 
seventh there is the year of release. The question 
has been asked whether the six years may not be 
regarded as a maximum period. It is certainly 
quite possible that when, as in the case of debt, 
the sum to be earned by service could be worked 
out in a shorter term, the six-years’ period might be 
abridged, but we have insufficient data in the OT 
to guide us on this point. The legislation appears 
to contemplate six years as the least period for 
which service could be entered. So Rabbis in 
their interpretations have inferred. Jacob’s seven 
years’ bondage to Laban (Gn 29}*) seems to point to 
a somewhat divergent tradition. It is evident that 
the six-years’ period corresponds to the six days of 
work inlined by the day of Sabbath rest. So 
with agricultural land, which in the seventh year 
is to lie fallow. Jer 34° is interesting and sig- 
nificant, since it shows that these laws respecting 
slaves were constantly violated by the owners. 

In the pre-exilian legislation the special cases 
are duly provided for. But this is more particularly 
true of the earlier compend of laws (Book of the 
Covenant). In Ex 21% 4 the case of a man who 
enters bond-service unmarried is distinguished from 
that of a married man. Under the latter case there 
are two varieties. If the marriage took place prior 
to the term of service, husband and wife become 
free together. DButif the slave marries one of the 
slave-girls in his master’s household, the wife and 
the children born to him by her do not accompany 
the husband in his year of release. ‘This last stipu- 
lation is not mentioned in the Deuteronomic legis- 
lation. Are we to understand that the express 
provisions of the earlier legislation are tacitly 
assumed in the later? ‘This is scarcely probable, 
since (1) the Deuteronomic legislation consistently 
repeats the earlier provisions of the Book of the 
Covenant, when adopted into its own code. Their 
omission, when tacitly understood, would have 
greatly abbreviated the later legislation in its 
written form. (2) We note a striking contrast 
between the express provision in Dt 15!" (viz. that 
the eeremony described in Ex 21%, Dt 15! should 
apply to women as well) and the hard injunction of 
Ex 217 that the daughter who is sold as a bond- 
woman shall not go free as the bondman does. It 
is true that the case here contemplated is that of 
concubinage; but, as Driver in his commentary 
pertinently observes, the termsin Dt 15?” are quite 
general, and we are not therefore justified in intro- 
ducing exceptions out of the earlier legislation. 
The code of Deuteronomy is evidently separated 
from the Book of the Covenant by several centuries 
during which the Hebrew race advanced both 
socially and politically. The humanitarian ten- 
dency which was already conspicuous in the more 
primitive legislation had advanced still further. 
It may even be true, as Driver suggests, that 
Deuteronomy belongs to an age so far advanced 
on that of the earlier code that the case no longer 
practically occurred of a woman being sold into 
slavery for coneubinage, or at all events this was 
not contemplated or recognized. This could hardly 
have been true at a date earlier than B.c. 622. 

It sometimes, perhaps not infrequently, happened 
that a slave loved his master, or was impelled by 


the strong motives which the sustenance and pro- 
tection of his master’s home afforded, not to avail 
himself of the opportunity of the seventh year of 
release. Under the terms of the earlier legislation, a 
wife, married when her husband was living in bond- 
age in his master’s household, and the family reared 
under these conditions could not pass into freedom 
with the man when the seventh year of release had. 
come. This would furnish an even stronger in- 
ducement not to avail himself of the freedom which 
the seventh year permitted. The master would 
then take the slave and bring him to God (i.¢. to 
the local priest in the nearest sanctuary *), and bore 
through his ear in token of the fact that the slave: 
was now the property of his master in perpetuity 
(Ex 215), This should not be understood to mean. 
merely until the year of jubilee, as Josephus (Ant. 
IV. vili. 28) and Rashi assume, since this would 
introduce an arbitrary qualification. The year 
of jubilee, as we shall have subsequent occasion to- 
see, belongs to a later stage of national life. 

The growing humanitarian tendeney which is- 
characteristic of the Deuteronomic legislation 
shows itself in the addition of an express stipu- 
lation (Dt 15%-14) that the master on releasing 
his slave was to provide lim liberally from his 
flocks, his corn, and his winet (cf. the modern 
Arabian usage cited from Doughty, above, p. 462°). 

The special case must now be considered of a. 
father selling his daughter into slavery to another. 
To this the Book of the Covenant refers (Ex 217"). 
This was done under the stipulation that the 
maiden should become the master’s concubine or 
that of his son. If she fail to please her master 
(or his son) who has destined her for himself (read 
1 with Kéré in place of 5), she shall be redeemed 
[by her father or some near relative]. Under no 
circumstances is she to be sold into the hands of a 
foreigner. If she be the concubine of the master’s- 
son, she is to be treated as a daughter of the 
master’s household. But if another woman is 
married, she is in no way to be defrauded of her 
food, dress, or conjugal rights. If any of these three: 
rights of food, dress, ete., be not preserved intact, 
she may claim her freedom and depart without 
any redemption money being paid as compensa- 
tion. As already stated, the case of a concubine- 
slave does not arise in the Deuteronomic code. 


Budde in ΖΑ ΤΊῚΡ, 1891, p. 100f., discusses the difficulties of 
Ex 2181), After remarking that Dt 1512. 17 indicates an advance: 
in civilization, he compares Ly 1920, which, however, contem- 
plates a different set of conditions. Budde suggests an ingent- 
ous emendation of the doubtful ΠῚ" ko ws into AYT ND TWN 
‘provided that he has not known her (carnally).’ The LXX 
ἢ ωὐτῷ καθωμιολογήσωτο, ‘has promised or pledged herself to 
him,’ appears to sustain the reading of the Kéré. We might, on 
the other hand, also render the Heh. text (Kéré) ‘to whom 
fone] has destined her.’ W. R. Smith, however, in ZAT7'W, 
1892, p. 162, supports Budde's reading of ΠΝ", and makes the 
further suggestion that x> did not originally stand in the text, 


which was simply 773’ Wx. This involved a primitive usage 


* This is the view taken by most commentators ; DT NT ON. 
docs not mean ‘to the judges,’ as Dillm. seems disposed to 
understand it, For Jg 58, 1S 225 (see Lohr, ad loc,), and Ex 
221. 8. 28 are passages where onsx should be rendered by ‘ God’ 
not ‘judges,’ God being regarded as the fountain of true justice, 
who spoke through the priest and witnessed the transaction. 
Hence LXX πρὸς τὸ xpitipiov τοῦ θεοῦ. Nowack would under: 
stand by ὈΠῸΝ here the ‘family ancestors’ (cf. 1 § 2813, 15 819). 
The slave was taken to the family sanctuary and adopted per- 
manently into the possessions of the family. But this is a far- 
fetched theory, and the employment of onde in a code of 
legislation in a sense so exceptional is certainly improhahle. 

The boring of the ear (probably the right ear, Lv 8286, 1414.17) 
was also practised hy other Oriental peoples, e.g. the Mesopo- 
tamians (Juven. i. 104), Arabs (Petronius, Sat. 102), Lydians 
(Xenoph. Anabd. 1. i. 31), and Carthaginians (Plautus, Penul. 
V. ii. 21), For other parallels consult Dillm. on Ex 216, 

+ This humane Deuteronomic law was fully maintained in the 
later Jewish usage. According to Kiddushin 17, the worth of 
these parting gifts to the released slave must amount to 30- 
selaim or 78 shillings (Hamhurger). 
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whereby the heir (or son) inherited marital rights(Kinship and 


Marriage, p. 89f.). The story of Absalom shows that this 
might occur even in the lifetime of the father without shock- 
ing public feeling, But to the later Jewish ideas this was 


abhorrent. Hence the insertion of x> into the text. Subse- 
quently another textual tradition arose through the 737y" 
of v.9, which caused 7° to be corrected to 47)", which found 
its way into our Massoretic text. wb of the Kethib thus re- 
mained unintelligible, and it was extremely easy for the 
Jewish scholars to assume that here as In 50 many passages 
it stands in place of >. The reading ΠΡ "wy is confirmed 
by (1) the phrase #2 19323, which obviously presupposes 
sexual intercourse, (2) best explains °32,Y1 AY 7.—If we accept 
W. R. Smith’s emendation, it would seem to show that the 
Book of the Covenant arose considerably earlier than the 8th 
cent. For in Am 27 the prophet denounces the profanation of 
the ‘holy name’ by the intercourse of father and son with the 
Same paramour (cf. Gn 3522b (P), 494). Here the ΠῚ may 
probably refer to the Πρ of some local high place. The 
sentiment which underlies the verse is unmistakable, 


B. The post-exilian legislation of the Book of 
Leviticus (289-86) was distinct, and was designed 
to meet the special conditions of the post-exilian 
times. The institution of the year of JUBILEE now 
takes the place of the old pre-exilian law respect- 
ing the seventh year of release. An express dis- 
tinction is made between Hebrew slaves and 
foreigners. The latter are to be slaves for life, 
and do not come under the operation of the law of 
jubilee, whereby the Hebrew slave with his family 
in the fiftieth year passed out of bondage and 
returned to his own kindred and to his own 
inherited property, where he was enabled to main- 
tain himself and his family in freedom. 


The older biblical scholars attempted to reconcile the 
Levitical legislation with the older codes. Thus Saalschiitz 
held the view that the legislation of Exodus and Deut. re- 
ferred to the tribes related to the Hebrews, while the law of 
jubilee applied to Israelites only. But this distinction is an 
artificial ‘Nothbehelf,’ and the same remark applies to Dill. 
mann’s attempt to harmonize Levit. with the earlier legislation 
by assuming that the former was designed to secure to those 
who had not made use of their right of release in the seventh 
year through utter impoverishment, that they should not be 
slaves for ever, but obtain their release in the fiftieth.—But both 
these theories are based on a failure to recognize that the 
Levitical regulations were a completely new constructive effort 
to settle the conditions of Hebrew bond-service, 


It is not by any means clear how far the slave 
benefited by the new conditions. Indeed the old 
Deuteronomic law seems more favourable, if the 
year of jubilee was over six years distant. The 
object of the new law seems to have been to fix 
a universally valid date of release, and thus to 
unite the lot of the individual to the collective life 
of the nation. Moreover, an express injunction was 
made (v.*"*), that Hebrew slaves should be re. 
deemed from bondage to a forcign owner by the 
nearest kin (first brothers, then unele or cousin), 
so that a foreign master had not the unconditional 
right of possession towards the Hebrew slave until 
the year of jubilee. The slave was, if possible, 
to be redeemed before that time, the price of re- 
demption being regulated by (1) the original sum 
of purchase ; (2) the distance of the year of jubilee. 
We thus find that the fundamental principle was 
recognized that the Hebrew slave was rather to 
be regarded as a hired workman, and the price of 
his purchase or redemption was to be considered 
as 8 kind of hire paid for inadvance. The Hebrew 
master was, moreover, exhorted to treat him rather 
as a brother, or a ‘ hired servant’ and ‘ sojourner’ 
(vv. 5% 40) | 

The condition of foreign (z.e. non-Hebrew) slaves 
has been already referred to, and will now be con- 
sidered in further detail. The captive taken in 


war naturally bore a somewhat heavier lot than 

the Hebrew slave who had passed into that con- 

dition by impoverishment or debt. But there were 

mitigations even in the lot of a foreign slave. A 

foreign captive woman taken in war and made a 
VOL, 1V.—-30 
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concubine was to be treated with a certain defer- 
ence by her captor (Dt 21%). The fact that the 
slaves of the household were circumcised meant 
much, They were thereby received into a re- 
ligious community, and, by taking part in its 
sacra, shared in its protection. Thus from Dt 
12% 18 161-14 we learn that they partook of the 
passover and other sacrificial meals, and, as we can 
easily infer from Ex 2010, they enjoyed their 
Sabbath rest from toil in common with their 
Hebrew masters, According to Rabbinic tradi- 
tion a slave could not be compulsorily circumcised, 
and, if he was circumcised, he was not to be sold to 
a foreigner, ὦ.6. he was treated as though he were 
a Hebrew and not a foreign slave. But if he 
refused circumcision, he was to be sold after the 
expiration of a year. On the other hand, if 
before entering service he made the a stipu- 
lation that he was not to be circumcised, he might 
reniain in bondage for an indefinite period; see 
Mielziner, Die Verhdlinisse der Skiaven bei den 
alten Hebrdern, p. 58. 

C. Conpensation for injury to slaves. —The 
earliest code of legislation sought to protect the 
Hebrew slave from maltreatment, and the rules 
we find on this subject (Ex 21% 21. 26-27) are very 
explicit on the whole. Smiting a slave so as to 
entail loss of eye or tooth entitled the slave to 
complete enfranchisement, and, in case death im- 
mediately ensued, a sure vengeance for such an 
act would be taken. If, however, the slave sur- 
vived for a day or two before his death, the punish- 
ment of his loss by death was considered penalty 
enough, for the money-value of the slave was the 
measure of the master’s loss. 

We note here some vagueness as to what the 
‘sure vengeance’ (v.”), to be wreaked on the 
slave-owner who murdered his slave, was to be. 
We cannot fail to remark that the expression falls 
considerably short of the explicit language of v.¥, 
where the murder of a free Hebrew citizen is to 
receive the death penalty as its award. When we 
turn to the post-exilian legislation we observe the 
contrast. In Lv 24! 32 aj] distinctions and special 
provisos are swept aside. Even the national 
barriers were discarded in this case by the post- 
exilian Jew. Bond and free came under the same 
law as well as the foreigner and Jew. Every 
murdered man’s death was avenged by death. 

D, Law respecting runaway siaves.—The benefi- 
cent legislation in Deuteronomy on this subject is 
based on the sacred rights of hospitality which we 
find not only among primitive Seniitic nations,* 
but also in ancient Greece. It runs: ‘ Thou shalt 
not deliver up a slave to his master, who cscapes to 
thee from his master. With thee shall he abide 
in thy midst in the place that he chooses, in any 
one of thy cities that he likes.’ It may therefore 
be readily inferred that the recovery of a runaway 
slave in ancient Israel was far from easy. This 
we know to have been the case (cf. 1 K 2%), This 
was another circumstance that tended to mitigate 
the slaves’ lot, by making it incumbent on the 
owner of slaves to make the conditions of their 
life tolerable. 

6. STATUS OF FEMALE SLAveEs.—This varied 
considerably. As in the case of male slaves, the 
lot of the foreigner was not so favourable as that 
of a Hebrew or home-born slave. Yet, on the 
whole, even the foreign captive might enjoy a 
position of comparative comfort. The humane 
legislation of Dt 21° ordained that a foreign 
captive woman taken in war and made a concubine 

* Respecting this law of the Gir see ἰδ p. 76, ‘From the 
earliest times of Semitic life the lawlessness of the desert, in 
which every stranger ig an enemy, has been tempered with tha 
principle that the guest is inviolable. A man is safe in the 


midst of enemies a8 soon as he enters e tent or even touches 
the tent-rope’ ; cf. also p. 270. 
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was to be treated with a certain chivalrous de- 
ference, the respite of a month being allowed her 
by her captor. Note the position of the captive 
Israelite maiden in the Syrian general’s house- 
hold, ὃ K 5%, the confidential relations that sub- 
sisted between her -and her mistress, and the 
sympathy displayed by the former with her 
master’s disease. ‘I'he genial treatment of foreign 
slaves in pre-exilian times prey prevailed 
among other Semitic races besides the Hebrews. 

A Hebrew female slave is described by various 
terms, according to the position she held. If she 
became the concubine of her master or of his son, 
she was designated by the more dignified term 

Srt 


nox (Assyr. amtu, Syr. {Asol, Arab. é&|, Pheen. 
¥ 


e 

nox; in fact the word is comnion to all Semitic 
languages, rendered in LX-X by δούλη or θεράπαινα). 
Under the adverse circumstances brought about 
by poverty, to which reference has already been 
made, it not infrequently happened that the 
daughter could not be disposed of as freeborn in 
ordinary marriage, because the utter poverty of 
the parents constituted a social barrier. But if 
the daughter was dowered with good looks, she 
could easily be sold as a slave, and the price she 
would obtain might not fall far short of the 
ordinary mdhar or purchase-money of a free 
woman, which in the 7th cent. amounted to 50 
shekels, or nearly £7 (Dt 22%). Under any cir- 
cumstances the transaction in primitive Israel 
would not have differed essentially from that 
which took place when a marriage was contracted 
with a free woman for whom purchase-money 
called médhar was paid as though she were a 
chattel.* She woul thus take her place as a 
concubine, and, if she bore children, her position 
sensibly improved. But if, as in the case of 
Hagar, she was simply the property of her mis- 
tress, and was introduced into this relation, the 
rights of the mistress might impose somewhat 
galling restraints. Accordingly, she might be 
called apy, as the coneubine who bore ehildren 
to her master, and entitled to the rights of a 
mairied woman (see above), or, by the inferior 
designation of a ajay or ‘bond-slave,’ called upon 
to do menial tasks (Gn 167, cf. on the other hand 
21”, where Sarah herself calls Hagar vpx +), since 
she still remained under the control of the freeborn 
and superior wife (165). apy is the expression 
which a woman does not hesitate, in the ordinary 
etiquette of social intercourse, to employ respect- 
ing herself when she is addressing a superior. 
This corresponds to the expression Ἴδῃ employed 
by a man under similar circumstances. This dis- 
tinction in the rank and dignity of the two terms 
is made clear in the speech of Abigail to David in 
18 254, With true womanly dignity and courtesy 
combined she calls herself nox, and yet consents to 
become a 772¥ and do the menial task of washing 
the feet of David’s slaves. It was to the nnay that 
the laborious duty was assigned of grinding at the 
mill. This is the word used to designate the 
slave-girl behind the millstones in Ex 115, where 
the term is employed to describe the lower end of 
the social seale. 16 LXX render—dovry, θεράπαινα, 
and οἰκέτις. 

There is another interesting word employed 
in Hebrew to express slave-concubine, viz. 11:8 
(wads). No satisfactory Semitie etymology ean 

*See art. Marriage, vol. iii. p. 270%, under ‘Dowry,’ and 
quotation from Tristram’s Hastern Customs, tb. 

t Similarly in Gn 30 Bilhah is called by Rachel in her conver- 
sation with Jacob ‘my ’amah,’ while in the narrative she is 
described as her shiphhah. This chapter is an intricate com- 
plex of Jand E. It is impossible to say that either document 
shows a preference for one expression over the other, though in 
th, 21 E prefers the title Nx for Hagar. 
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be found for the word, and its form strongly 
suggests a Greek origin παλλακίς (πάλλαξ, ef. Latin 
pelle), The Greek race was called 1» by the 
ancient Semites. It is found in the Race-table 
Gn 10*4 (P) and in the Assyr. inscriptions of 
Sargon and in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
art. JAVAN. The term therefore originally meant 
a foreign slave-concubine (cf. Is 25» and footnote 
above, p. 463). The references Gn 35%, Jg 19, 
25 1616 208 seem to suggest that the pillegesh was 
of a lower class and lax in morals. 

7. PRICE OF SLAVES.—According to the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex 2133) this was 80 shekels, or 
about £4, 5s., which was evidently the average 
price in the pre-exilian period. The money-value 
would of course vary with the slave’s age and 
physical condition. Joseph’s brethren were con- 
tent with 20 shekels when he was sold to the 
Midianite (Ishmaelite) traders (Gn 37%), This 
was due to his youth. According to the post- 
exilian Jewish legislation (Lv 278), 20 silver 
shekels (nearly £3) was the sum fixed for the 
redemption of slaves between 5 and 20 years old. 
We find the same price (§ maneh) paid for a slave 
from Suri_mentioned in a very early contract- 
tablet of Babylonia.* The ordinary price, how- 
ever, for an adult slave prevailing in Western 
Asia during several centuries was that stated in 
Ex 21%, viz. 30 shekels. This, according to the 
most probable computation of the money-value of 
a homer and a lethech, was the price paid for his 
wife by the prophet Hosea (32). See Nowack, 
ad loc. ‘This was nearly the amount paid by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus for every Jewish captive 
in Egypt that he redeemed, viz. 120 drachmez 
(about £4).+ In 2 Mac 8% 10 we read that Nicanor 
attempted to defray the Roman tribute of 2000 
talents by the sale of Jews at the rate of 90 per 
talent. This shows that the same value prevailed 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. Nor can we forget that 
for 30 shekels our Lord was sold by His ‘traitor- 
disciple to the Jewish authorities (ef. Zec 1113), 

When we turn to the clay documents of Baby- 
lonia we find like sums and even lower paid for 
a slave. The values also range in special cases 
much higher. Thus in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
we hear of a woman, Sakinna, and her daughter, 
a little girl of 3 years of age, being sold for 35 
shekels [or nearly £5]. In another case a husband 
and his wife feteh 55 shekels [or about £7, 10s.] 
(Sayce). Mr. Pinches has transcribed a contract- 
tablet, in which a slave is sold for 22 manehs of 
silver, or more than £22;t while, according to 
Tiele, a slave might even cost as much as £95.§ 
In both these last instances the slave must have 
been particularly valuable, probably owing to his 
possession of skilled qualifications. 

8. SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF SLAVERY FROM THE 
DAYS OF JEREMIAH.—In Jer 34° we read of the 
unsuccessiul attempt which was made in the reign 
of Zedekiah to carry out the provisions of the 
Deuteronomic eode respecting the seventh year 
of release, the philanthropic efforts of the king 
being thwarted by the avarice of the owners. On 
the other hand, Nehemiah’s strenuous endeavours 
in the years that followed the return from exilz 
were crowned with better success. Acting in the 
spirit of the new Levitical legislation (Lv 25), 
the Jewish slaves of foreign masters were re- 
deemed, and the rich were persuaded to forego at 
least a portion of their rights of usury through 
which the whole trouble of bondage to a foreigner 
was brought about. ‘We have borrowed money 
to pay the royal tribute upon our fields and our 


* Schrader, AJB iv. p. 44 (iii.). 
7 Jos. Ant. x1. ii. 3. 

1 Hebraica, viii. Ὁ. 134 ff. 

ὃ Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. p. 507. 


See | 
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vineyards ... and, lo! we reduce our sons and 
our daughters to slavery, and it is not in our power 
to help it; for other men have our fields and our 
vineyards’ (Neh 5!-“), Nehemiah’s request, that 
the fields, vineyards, oliveyards, and houses should 
be restored, was complied with. Doubtless in 
later times there was full scope for the operation 
of this injunction to redeem the Israelite slave 
from bondage to a foreign master, for we read that 
in the wars of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidz 
large numbers of Jewish captives were taken 
(1 Mac 37,2 Mac 8. _ ; . os 

It would be an interesting object of investigation 
to endeavour to determine how far the philan- 
thropic tendencies of Nehemiah and of the post- 
exilian legislation were influenced by the humane 
civilization of Babylonia. That that civilization 
was humane is clearly attested in the OT. Jere- 
miah’s advice to the Jewish captives in Babylonia, 
‘Build ye houses, and dwellinthem; plant gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them; take ye wives, and 
beget sons and daughters’ .. . (Jer 29°), would 
have been impracticable under any other than an 
enlightened and humane polity. And the fact 
that large numbers of Jewish residents preferred 
to remain in the land of exile instead of availing 
themselves of the edict of Cyrus to return to their 
own land, is a significant hint in the same direc- 
tion. Babylonia, as Sayce has pointed out, was a 
land where agricultural pursuits were carried on, 
as in Egypt, by industrious, peace-loving freedmen 
(not by slaves, as in Assyria, where the pursuits 
preferred by the conquering race were trade and 
war). In many instances we learn from the clay 
documents of purchase or sale that mother and 
child were sold together. Indeed, rights were 
accorded to women in possessing property superior 
to those of their Hebrew sisters in pre-exilian 
Canaan. ‘The ancient Accadian law ordered, 
that if children had been born to slaves whom 
the former owner had sold while still keeping a 
claim upon them, he should, in buying them back, 
take the children as well at the rate of 14 shekels 
each’ (Sayce, Social Life among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, p. 79). 

The number of slaves in Palestine at any time down to the 
Ist cent. A.D. was probably sinall in comparison with that which 
was to be found in ancient Greece or in Rome in the later days 
of the Republic. From the report of a census made in 8.0, 309, 
the male citizens of Athens numbered 45,000, and the slaves 
350,000. It must be confessed, however, that the accuracy of 
this computation might be questioned. That the number was 
very considerable cannot be denied. Yor even the poorest 
citizen had a slave for his household, and a great number were 
employed in the occupations of baking, cooking, tailoring, etc. 
The father of Demosthenes possessed 50 slaves. Others owned 
many more (cf. Xenoph. Veet. 4. §§ 14, 15). They were em- 
ployed in workshops or mines.—In ancient Rome large portions 
of the ager publicus begau to be held by patricians as the 
Roman State extended its confines. These land-possessions 
were cultivated to a large extent by slaves (cf. Liy. vi. 12). 
Thus slaves increased in number, displaced the poorer class of 
freemen and peasant proprietors, and in the Licinian Rozations 
(8.C. 367) ἃ provision became necessary that a certain number 
of freemen should be employed on every estate. In the later 
days of the Republic, and under the first emperors, the number 
of household slaves increased greatly (ci. Juv. Set. iti, 141), 
Horace seems to regard ten slaves as a moderate number for a 
person in comfortable circumstances to keep (Sat. 1. iii. 12, 
vi. 7). These would be largely supplied from the vast number 
of captives taken in war. From Cas. BG iii. 16 we gather 
that slave-dealers followed in the track of an army, and after 
a victory, when a sale of slaves took place (sub corona vendidit), 
purchased at a cheap rate. 

The treatment of slaves became more inhuman both in Greece 
and Rome as their number increased. In some respects their 
position in Athens was worse than it was in Rome. For in 
Athens the manumission of slaves did not take place so fre- 
quently ag in Rome. Moreover, their position as manumitted 
slaves (ἀ πελεύθεροι) was inferior to that which they enjoyed in 
Rome ; for instead of becoming citizens they passed into the 
condition of mere μέτοικοι, and were obliged to honour their 
former master as their patron (προστάτης), and, if they neglected 


certain duties which they owed towards him, might even forfeit 

their modified condition of freedom. Even Aristotle regards a 
slave as & mere possession or chattel (zrjux), or an ἔμψυχον 
opyavey, an instrument endowed with life (Bi. Nic. viii. 13, 


| 


Pol. i. 4). The bad treatment of Greek slaves is evidenced 
by the fact that they often mutinied (Plato, Legg. vi. 777 Ὁ). 
The insurrections under the Republic in Italy and Sicily 
attained formidable proportions. The two servile revolts in 
Sicily in B.c, 135 and 102 taxed all the resources of Rome, and 
were with difficulty suppressed, while the rebellion under 
Spartacus carried devastation through the Italian peninsula 
(Bc. 73-71). Nor are we in any degree surprised when we take 
account of the harsh penalties inflicted on slaves by their 
Roman masters, e.g. working in chains and fetters (Plautus, 
Most. 1. 1. 18; Terence, Phorm. τι. i, 10), suspension by the 
hands while heavy weights were tied to the feet (Plautus, 
Asin. τι. ii. 81). We read also of hard labour in the ergas- 
tuluim, and of such harsh penalties as the furca, σα, and 
notatio (or branding inflicted on runaway slaves). Even ladies 
treated their slave attendants harshly in the days of the 
Empire, as Martial and Juvenal testify (Juven. Sat. vi. 219 ff., 
492; Mart. pig. ii. 66; cf. Ovid, Am. i. 14, 15). Varro, in his 
de Re Rustica (i. 71), expressly classes slaves with beasts of 
burden ; and even the gentle and refined Cicero feels constrained 
to apologize to his friend Atticus for feeling ‘imore than a 
becoming grief’ for the death of his slave Sositheus* (Hp. ad 
Attic, i. 12). 


But as we enter Jewish society we pass into a 
new and happier world. In the first place, the 
number of slaves was far smaller in relative pro- 
portion. At the return of the exiles there were 
42,360 Hebrew freemen, and only 7337 slaves, or 
one slave to 5°72 freemen. The teachers of the 
Talmud looked with disfavour on the ownership 
of many slaves. The more slaves, so much the 
more thieving; the more female slaves, so much 
the more unchastity (cf. Baba mezi'ad 606). The 
Essenes and Therapeutie did not tolerate slavery, 
as being contrary to man’s dignity (Philo, 11. 458, 
482), The later literature of the OT reveals the 
humane attitude of Judaism towards theslave, and 
the religious basis on which it rested, The latter 
is vividly expressed in Job 31°", Humane and 
gentle treatment of a slave from his early youth 
will engender a filial feeling in him towards his 
master (Pr 29)* 21), On the other hand, it was 
clearly realized that there were dangers from undue 
laxity. 

‘Set thy servant to work, and thou shalt find rest ; 
Leave his hands idle, and he will seek liberty . . . 


Send him to labour, that he be not idle; 
For idleness teacheth much mischief’ (Sir 3325. 27), 


And the same writer advises even severe disciplin- 
ary measures— 


*Yoke and thong will bow the weak: 
And for an evil servant there are racks and tortures’ (v.25), 


Tt is necessary to bear the last passage in mind if 
we are to gain a true and complete picture of this 
aspect of Jewish social life (ct. Mt 25%, Lk 12%, 
the latter passage showing that very severe corporal 
chastisement, falling short of loss of limb or life, 
might be meted out to an ‘evil servant’).¢ Accord- 
ing to the Mishna (Yadaim iv. 7), it was a subject 
of discussion among Pharisees and Sadducees as to 
whether a slave who lad committed an injury on 
another was himself responsible or his master. 
According to the contention of the Pharisees, the 
master Was ot responsible, though he wes respon- 
sible if the injury were committed by his ox. Thus 
the Pharisees (in contrast with the Roman Varro 
above cited) emphasized the distinction betwecn 
an unreasoning brute anda slave. They argued, 
moreover, that a slave might otherwise casily 
wreak his spite on his master by committing an 
injury on another which the master had to pay. 
According to Babé Lammdé (viii. 4), the slave, if he 
committed an Injury on another, was liable to make 
compensation when he obtained his release. 
Respecting the conditions of release of Gentile 
slaves owned by a Jewish master we have not 
many data to guide us; see above, under 5 B, ad jin. 
Every facility was afiorded for the manumission of 


* *Me plus quam servi mors debere videbatur commoverat.’ 
+ We are lect to suspect that these sterner traits of Jewish 
treatment reflect Greco-Roman iniluence, 
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Gentile slaves. According to the prescriptions of 
the Talmud, the Gentile slave received release 
through (1) redemption purchase (Maimonides, 
‘Abadin, v. 2), (2) letters of manumission (2b. 3), 
(3) testamentary disposition, (4) silent recognition 
of his freedom (Peah, 111. 8), (5) by becoming a 
Jew (0.6. a proselyte), (6) by marriage with a 
free woman, etc. (Hamburger). 


In Schiirer, GJV 8 (iii. p. 53), interesting details are furnished 
respecting the influence of Greek legal procedure on Jewish 
practice in the release of slaves. The act of release took place 
ἐπὶ τῆς προσευχῆς, v.€. in the synagogue before the assembled 
congregation (probably with some reference to Ex 218; see 
above). Full freedom was granted to the slave, χωρὶς is [- εἰς] 
τὴν προσευχὴν Owreas τὲ καὶ aT pea'napripie tat [ef. προσπαρτερειν in 
Ac 242.46 114 64, Ro 1212, Col 42], 4.e. with the exception of regu- 
lar worship in the synagogue to which the slave was bound. 
Accordingly, this mode of release in a sacred place involved a 
definite pledge on the part of the released slave to honour its 
religious usages. We have a parallel in Hellenic custom, 
whereby the procedure tool place in a temple, and consisted in 
a fictitious sale of the slave by the master to the deity, the slave 
himself brinying the purchase-money. This did not in reality 
make the emancipated slave into a temple servant. He became 
actually free, and only morally appropriated by the deity. 
These facts are certified by documents discovered at Panti- 
capxum and Gorgippia (cf. Schtirer, 7b. p. 18). The same tradi- 
tion passed into the Christian Church in the eastern provinces 
of the Roman empire, and was called manwumissto in ecclesia ; 
see Schurer, p. 53, footn. 53. 


The treatment of slaves in the Jewish houseliold 
was not only humane, but under a good and pious 
master it would be even brotherly. Of the most 
distinguished personages it is related that they 
readily feasted their slaves with the same food of 
which they themselves partook, addressed old 
slaves as ‘father’ or ‘mother,’ and regarded their 
death as that of a beloved relative (Berakhéth 160; 
Kethubéth 61; Jerus. Baba kammé 6).* Ace. to 
Berakhoth, passim, slaves are placed with women 
and children in exemption from skema and wearing 
phylacteries, though bound in other matters of 
ritual. 

9. THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO SLAVERY.—This 
may best be described as the religious attitude of 
Judaism expanded to the dimensions of Christ’s 
gospel of universal redemptive lovetoman. With 
its advent new powers had entered into the world— 
new conceptions of human duties and relationships. 
All these le implicit in Christ’s Gospel of the 
Kingdom. ‘Tothe poor the gospel is preached’ 
(Μ0 115). St. Paul expressed the new consciousness 
in the words: ‘ All are sons by faith in Christ Jesus 
.. » As many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ. ... There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free... 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 368, ef, 
Col 311), And so the doors were thrown open 
wide to a world that yearned for salvation. 


‘The kingdom of God with its sublime universalism offers its 
invitation to all men as children of a heavenly Father, and binds 
those who follow His call into a society. ... In the Christian 
Church the poor man found the civic rights of the Divine king- 
dom accorded to him without reserve as God's own child.... 
To the slaves, that lowest and most, unhappy class of Graco- 
Roman society, the rights of man were restored. In the 
Church they heard the magic tones of the words: ‘‘ Ye are men 
for whom also Christ has died; redeemed, to whom the same 
position belongs in the kingdom of God as to your masters.” 
Masters also heard in the Church the solemn admonition that 
they were the brethren of their slaves, since both had taken 
upon themselves by voluntary choice the yoke of obedience to 
Christ (1 Co 721f, Eph 654). When Paul uttered thoughts like 
these in his letter to Philemon, in which he interceded for the 
runaway slave of the latter, he was writing the charter of 
emancipation for the many millions of slaves who were held 
down by a minority in a degrading bondage.’ Τ 


* On the huinane treatment of slaves by Moslems see Lane’s 
Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 64 ff. (ch. i. note 13). 
we are told that ‘a master may even kill his own slave with 


impunity for any offence, and he incurs but a slight punishment | 


(as imprisonment for a period at the discretion of the judge) 
if he kills him wantonly’ (p. 63). 

+ Mangold, Humanitét und Christenthum, Rede beim An- 
tritt des Rectorats der Rheinischen Friederich Wilhelms Uni- 
versitat, am 18 October 1876. Bonn, Adolph Marcus. 


Nevertheless, ἢ 


Nevertheless, the Church issued no authoritative 
mandate that masters were to liberate their slaves. 
On the contrary, obedience to masters was incul- 
cated (Eph 6°, cf. parallels), as well as forbearance to 
slaves (v.°).* The leaven was to work slowly and 
surely, without external compulsion by ecclesias- 
tical authority, through eighteen centuries, until 
in the 19th cent. slavery was abolished in all the 
territories of Christian European peoples. In the 
20th the leaven will work its course in society to 
yet larger issues ! 

10. RELIGIOUS USE OF THE TERM ‘SLAVE’ (‘SER- 
VANT’).—The word ‘servant’ or ‘slave’ is constantly 
employed in the etiquette of daily intercourse in 
ancient Semitic society and among Arab popula- 
tions at the present day. ‘Thy servant’ (or if a 
woman, ‘thy handmaid’) is the language of ordi- 
nary courtesy employed by an individual, when 
he speaks of himself, in addressing a superior or 
even an equal. In relation to God, this term is 
universally used by the worshipper. The root 71» 
expresses the dependent relation of subordination 
and obedience on the part of the individual to 
his Divine patron and Lord. And it has been 
shown, under ii. 1, how constantly this expression 
enters into proper names compounded with the 
name of deity, whether Canaanite or Hebrew. 
That collective and idealized Israel was so desig- 
nated is especially apparent in Deutero-Isaiah. 
The term had been already employed in Ezk 28% 
37%, and also in Jer 30 4ρ518. 1 The passages 
in which the expression occurs in its most charac- 
teristic form within the collection designated by 
the term Deutero-Isaiah (chs. 40-56) are specially 
called the ‘servant’ passages, and are regarded by 
niost critics as distinct in authorship,= viz. 42!4 
493-6 504-9 5218. 5312, 


The portrayal of the servant in these four sections is distinct 
from that which prevails in the rest of Deutero-Isaiah. In 
the former the servant is idealized, personal and sinless. He 
is Jehovah's disciple, chosen to minister to the heathen as well 
as to his own poopie (496), going about his own mission with 
quietness (422.3 537), suffering like Jeremiah and Job through 
the scorn of the unfaithful, and so offering a pepe for 
the guilt of his race (5346). On the other hand, in the rest of 
Deutero-Isaiah, the ‘servant Jacob’ is blind, deaf, a prisoner 
plundered, despised, full of sin, though chosen by God, pro- 
tected and destined for a glorious future. Yet these two por- 
trayals lave their essential features in common. Accordingly, 
‘servant (or slave) of Jehovah,’ as a religious term applied to 
Israel, is a name of honour. Israel is chosen as God’s messenger 
as well as servant. In fact the difference between Jacob as 
God’s 7x 3 and as His own personal slave, called to a high and 
honourable mission, is very slight. The two expressions stand 
in parallelism in 4219, The servant is the chosen one in whom 
God takeg pleasure. We are reminded of the relationship of 
Abraham to God as the ‘friend of God’ (20h 207, Ja 233, 
ef. Koran, sur. 4124), See, further, art. Isatad, and Smend, 
ATtiche Religiongesch.? Ὁ. 352 1%. In fact the expression is con- 
stantly employed in the OT as a name for God’s messengers, 
especially the prophets (Am 37, Jer 725 254 26° etc.), cf. Rev 10? 
1118, It is used of Moses (Dt 345, Jos 14), of Isaiah (Is 208). 
Furthermore, it is used of the Messiah in Zec 38, and of the 
angels in Job 418 (on the other hand, in Ps 10321 1044 the term 
employed is ὉΠ, which properly expresses honourable, 
voluntary, and, moreover, priestly service to God). 


* It should not be forgotten that the distinction between bond 
and free ig cancelled, according to St. Paul’s conception, only um 
Christ, t.e. within the confines of the redeemed society—the 
Church. Outside tlle Church the distinction might still prevail, 
and even be regarded as valid. St. Paul hardly contemplates 
any reorganization of society that does not rest on redemption 
and sanctification of individual life asa basis. In that outside 
world St. Paul might conceivably still regard Roman law asa 
(uast παιδαγωγός, and hold that slavery, ag a human institution, 
under certain guarantees, might be under temporary Divine 
ganction. Modern missionaries of the Cross in heathendom, 
with its more primitive social conditions, have been compelled 
to adopt this view. : 

+ It can scarcely be held that either of these latter passages is 
genuine. In Cornill’s text (5.80 17 they are relegated to the foot 
of the page. 

ἶ But sce Budde, Die sogenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder, 1900. 


| Marti also argues against separating the conceptions in the 


Servant-passages from the rest of Deutero-Isaiah ; see his com: 
mentary, p. 289£ ; so also Cornill in Theolog, Rundschau, Nov. 


* 1900. 


= 
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The transition from this OT use to the NT 
application of the corresponding term δοῦλος is 
very slight. It is applied to himself by Symeon 
(Lk 2”) in his prayer to God (Nune Dimittis), Who 
is consistently addressed as δεσπότης (a master of 
slaves, cf. Ac 4%, Rev 6”), and similarly the 
Virgin Mary speaks of herself as God’s δούλη 
(np), Lk 158, 

This term St. Paul, in the introduction to his 
Epistles, not infrequently uses with reference to 
himself (Ro 1!, Ph 1}); and that it is employed as 
an honourable designation, like the 73» of Ezekiel 
and Deutéro-Isaiah, is evident from the corre- 
sponding use of ἀπόστολος in 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal., 
Eph., and Col. (equivalent to asd, see above). 

The relation of service to God is one of freedom 
and sonship (υἱοθεσία), as we learn from Ro 831, We 
have been emancipated from the older relationship 
to the law, which was one of fear and constraint, 
summed up in Ro 8*,in the phrase πνεῦμα δουλείας 

. εἰς φόβον. These two contrasted states of 


᾿ relationship, belonging respectively to the new 


covenant of freedom and to the old covenant of 
bondage to the law, are compared by way of 
allegory to Isaac, son of the freewoman Sarah, and 
Ishmael, son of the bond-slave (παιδίσκη) Hagar. 
The one is represented by the heavenly Jerusalem 
aud the other by Mount Sinai (Gal 47-51). By His 
death Christ has freed us from subjection to bond- 
age throughout our life through fear of death 
(He 25). Obviously, such a relationship of free, 
loving service to Christ is not adequately expressed 
by δουλεία. ‘The slave has no proper cognizance of 
his master’s thoughts, but Christ has confided all 
His lather’s purposes of love to His disciples. 
‘ Henceforth I do not call you servants (slaves), but 
I have called you friends’ (Jn 15"). 


LITERATURE. —Nowack, eb. Arch. and the corresponding 
work of Benzinger; Ewald, <Alterthtimer®, pp. 280-2838 (Eng. 
tr. p. 210ff.); the articles on Slaves in PAE, in Riehm’s 
HIWB, and in Hamburger’s RE; Mielziner, Die Verhdltnisse 
der Skiaven tet den alten Hebrdern; Mandl, Das Sklavenrecht 
des AT’. All these have been duly utilized in the present 
article. Suggestive for the OT is ch. vi. en ‘Society, Morals,’ 
etc., in McCurdy, HP ii. 168ff. On Graeco-Roman Society 
ef. Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant.3, and the Concise 
Diet. by Warre Cornish (from which materials have been 
drawn). Other works have been referred to in the course 
of the article. On Arab slavery see Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
ch. i. note 18; on slavery in the light of Christian ethics 
see Jul. Kostlin, Christliche Ethik, pp. 318, 490ff.; Lightfoot, 
Philemon (Introd.). OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


SESIS (B Zecels, 
Ezr 1090, 


Zeocels), 1 Es 9533 = Shashai, 


SESTHEL (Σεσθήλ), 1 Es 9 = Bezalel of the sons 
of Pahath-moab, Ezr 1030, 


SET.—The Eng. verb to ‘set’ is properly a 
causative form of ‘sit,’ but it has been confused 
with ‘sit’ (partly through spelling both ‘set’), 
and, like other monosyl. verbs, has come to be 
used very freely. 4. Observe the foll. passages: 
Gn 30 ‘And he set three days’ journey betwixt 
himself and Jacob’ (Wye. ‘And putte a space of 
thre daies weye betwixt,’ 1888 ‘settide the space 
of weie of thre daies betwixt’); Ex 19!‘ And thou 
shalt set bounds unto the people round about’ 
(Wye. ‘ordeyn termes,’ 1388 ‘ sette termes’; Tind. 
‘sett marks rounde aboute the people’); Ps 73% 
‘Surely thou didst set them in slippery places’; 
Sir 10° ‘Such an one setteth his own soul to sale’ 
(τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ψυχὴν ἔκπρακτον moet); Lk 78 ‘lalsoama 
man set under authority ’ (raccduevos); He 191 “{ῃ6 
race that is set before us’ (τὸν προκείμενον ἡμῖν 
ἀγῶνα) ; 123 ‘for the joy that was set before him’ 
(ἀντὶ τῆς προκειμένης αὐτῷ χαρᾷ). 

2. ΤῸ ‘be set’ is sometimes used as an equivalent 
for to ‘sit,’ like Scot. ‘be seated,’ as Lk 757 Rhem. 
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Pharisees house.’ So Dn 710 ‘The judgment was 
set’ (am xr3, LXX κριτήριον ἐκάθισε, Vulg. udicium 
sedit, Wyc. ‘the dom sate’); Sir 38% ‘Who is 
alway carefully set at his work’; Mt 5! ‘ When he 
was set, his disciples came unto him’; 27!%; Lk 234 
‘This child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel’ (κεῖται) ; Jn 138" ‘So after he had 
washed their feet... and was set down again’; 
Ph 117 1 am set for the defence of the gospel’ 
(κεῖμαι) ; He 81; Rev 3%! “Τὸ him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit (καθίσαι) with me in my throne, 
even as [ also overcame, and am set down (ἐκάθισα) 
with my father in his throne.’ 

ὃ. To set means to arrange in proper order, in 
2Ch 20" ‘Set yourselves, stand ye still,’ Ps 2° 
‘The kings of the earth set themselves’ (:12s'n’, 
Driver [Par. Psalt.], ‘take their stand’), Ca 5% 
‘His eyes are... fitly set,’ Is 3% ‘Instead of 
well set hair, baldness.’ Cf. Ex 25’ Tindale, 
‘Onix stones and sett stones for the Ephod’; 
Chaucer, Duchesse, 828— 


‘So had she 
Surmounted hem alle of beaute, 
Of maner and of comlinesse, 
Of stature and wel set gladnesse.’ 


4. The sense of ‘fix,’ ‘determine,’ arises natur- 
ally from the original idea of ‘cause to stand.’ 
Thus Neh 2° ‘Tt pleased the king to send me; and 
I set him a time’; so Gn 17?! ‘ At this set time in 
the next year’ (cf. 315, Ex 9°); ‘set office’ (nNDN), 
1 Ch 97. 26.81, 2 Ch 31 18; and esp. ‘set feast’ (as 
the tr. of win, lit. ‘appointed time’ [of sacred 
seasons]) Lv 13°% RV (7 such are enumerated in 
this ch.), Nu 10° (RY) 29" al. Cf. Judgement of 
the Synode at Dort, p. 4, ‘Hee hath chosen in 
Christ unto salvation a set number of certaine 
men, neither better nor more worthy then others.’ 

8. The following phrases are mostly Odzblical: 
(1) Seé one’s hand to, Dt 23°° ‘In all that thou 
settest thine hand to’ (RV ‘puttest thine hand 
unto’), 288. Cf. Ae 12! Rhem. ‘And at the saine 
time Herod the king set his handes, to afflicte 
certaine of the Chureh.’ (2) Set one’s heart to, 
Ex 7% ‘Neither did he set his heart to this also’ 
(RV ‘lay even this to heart,’ Vm ‘ Hed. set his 
heart even to this’); Dt 32° ‘Set your hearts unto 
all the words which TI testify among you this day’; 
1 Ch 2919 ‘Now set your heart and your soul to 
seek the Lord your God’; Job 7! ‘What is man 
. » « that thou shouldest set thine heart upon 
him?’; Ps 788 ‘A generation that set not their 
heart aright’; Jer 31% ‘Set thine heart toward 
the highway’; Dn 6" ‘Then the king .. . set his 
heart on Daniel to deliver him.’ Cf, 1 Ch 9951 
have set my affection to the house of my God.’ 
(3) Set one’s face. This is one of the many 
Hebraisms in which the ‘face’ plays its part. 
lt has two meanings: (ὦ) Turn towards with a 
purpose or resolution, determine, Nu 241 ‘But he 
set his face toward the wilderness’; 2 K 1911 ‘And 
Hazael set his face to go up to Jerusalem’; Ezk 
2116 “Go thee one way or other. .. whitherso- 
ever thy face is set’; Jer 42 ‘If ye wholly set 
your faces to enter into Egypt,’ 42; Lk 9° ‘He 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem’ (τὸ 
πρόσωπον ἐστήρισεν). (06) Totake up an antagonistic 
position, Ly 17'° ‘T will even set my face against, 
that soul that eateth blood,’ 20*°°; Jer 21} 
‘For I have set my face against this city for evil’; 
Ezk 6? ‘Son of man, set thy face toward the 
mountains of Israel, and prophesy against them,’ 
13.7 157 20° 2172 25? 282) 905 352 38°. (4) To set 
eyes on, Ac 13°, is not as now ‘to catch a glimpse 
of,’ but to ‘fix one’s eyes upon’: ‘ Then Saul (who 
is also called Paul), filled with the Holy Ghost, set 
his eyes on him’ (ἀτενίσας εἰς αὐτόν, RV “ fastened 


| his eyes on him’). 


‘As she knew that he was set downe in the 
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6. The verb to ‘set’ is used with certain adverbs 
in a sense that is antiquated or Hebraistie: (1) 
Set at, that is, ‘ valued at,’ 2K 124 ‘The money 
that every man is set at’ (RV ‘the money of the 
persons for whom each man is rated,’ I} Vm ‘ Hed, 
each man the money of the souls of his estima- 
tion’), Cf. Lv 27? Tind. “ὙΠ any man will gevea 
synguler vowe unto the Lorde acordynge to the 
value of his soule, then shall the male from xx. 
yere unto Ix. be set at fyftie sycles of sylver’ ; 
and Shaks. Hamlet, 1. iv. 67—‘I do not set my life 
at a pin’s fee.’ (2) Set at nought, t.e. despise, 
treat with contempt or mockery, Pr 1% ‘But ye 
have set at nought all my counsel,’ Mk 9, Lk 234, 
Ae 44 1957, Ro 14°. (3) Set by, ὃ.6, esteem, 2 Mae 
415 «Not setting by the honours of their fathers, 
but liking the glory of the [Grecians] best of all’ (ἐν 
οὐδενὶ τιθέμενοι, RV ‘making of no aceount’). Cf. 
Ps 151 Pr. Bk. ‘He that setteth not by hym selie, 
but maketh moche of them that fear the Lorde’ ; 
Ridley, TVerks, 27, ‘Lest I should seem to set by 
mine own conceit, more than is meet’; Babees 
Book, p. 72— 


‘He that good manners seemes to lacir, 
No wyse man doth set by : 
Wythout condicions vertuous, 
Thou art not worth a flys.’ 


So seé much by, 18 18 ‘His name was mueh set 
by,’ 2674 os ; cf, 1 P 3* Tind. ‘ With a meke and a 
quyet sprete, which sprete is before God a thinge 
roche set by.’ So also seé little by or set light by, 
Dt 2715. ‘Cursed be he that settcth light by his 
father or his mother’; Ezk 22’, Jth 11%. Cf. Jer 
5012 Cov. ‘She shall be the least sct by amonge 
the nacions’; Tindale, Hapos. p. 229, ‘Called the 
least, that is to say, shall be little set by and 
despised : called great, that is to say, shall be 
much set by and had in reverence.’ Kven sez at 
light is found in the margin of 28 19%, Cf. Fisher, 
A Spiritual Consolation (in Morley’s Eng. Leligion, 
p. 140), ‘Such as we set but at hght, full greatly 
shall be weighed in the presence of his most high 
Majesty’; Knox, Hist. 49, ‘Perchance this hand 
of God will make them now to magnifie and 
reverence that word which before (for the fear of 
men) they set at light price.’ (4) Set forth. This 
phrase has various meanings: (a) Begin a journey, 
Nu 2° ‘These shall first set forth’: Ae 2]? ‘We 
went aboard, and set forth’ (aér7x0nuer, RV ‘set 
sail’), Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 68, ‘The time, 
therefore, of his setting forth being now expired, 
he addressed himself for his marcli’; Melvill, 
Diary, 172, ‘Sa, parting from Berwik, hartlic 
recommendit to the blessing and grace of God, be 
manie godlie men and women, and be sum sett and 
convoyet a guid way on our jorney, we cam that 
night to Anweik.’ (6) Bring forward or cause to 
be seen, Ps 141? ‘ Let my prayer be set forth before 
thee as incense’ (jisn, LXX κατευθυνθήτω, Vulg. 
dirigatur) ; Fizk 27° ‘They hanged the shield and 
helmet in thee; they set forth thy eomeliness’ 
Gin}, LAX ἔδωκαν) : Dn 1111. 18. * And he shall set 
forth a great multitude’ (7"2ym); Am 85 ‘When 
will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? 
and the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat?’ 
(ja-ngasn, AVm and RVm ‘open’); Lk 11 ‘To set 
forth in order a declaration of those things’ (dvardé- 
ασθαι)}; Ro 8355 ‘Whom God hath set forth to be a 
wropitiation’ (ὃν προέθετο ὁ θεός, AVm ‘foreordained,’ 
2Vm ‘ purposed’); 1 Co 4° “ For I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last’ (ἀπέδειξεν) ; Gal 
3: ‘Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth’ (προεγράφη, KV ‘was openly 
set forth’); Jude’ ‘ Hven as Sodom and Gomorrha 
-.. are set forth for an example’ (πρόκεινται 
detyua). Cf. Pr. Bk. Eahort. to Confession, 
‘When we assemble and meet together... to 


SEVENEH 


set forth His most worthy praise, to hear Hia 
most holy word’; Shaks. King John, τι. 1. 295— 


‘Up higher to the plain, where we'll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments.’ 


The same phrase is used technically of placing 
food before one, Jn 2 ‘Every man at the begin- 
ning doth set forth good wine’ (τίθησιν). (c) Praise, 
Sir 11 heading ὁ ΓΘ may not vaunt or set forth our- 
selves.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549 (Canticle foll. Te Deum), 
‘Speak good of the Lord; praise him, and set him 
up for ever’; and Shaks. Lucrece, 34— 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator: 

What needeth then apologies be made 

To set forth that which is so singular?’ 
(5) Set forward. See FORWARD in vol. ii. p. 60. 
(6) Seé on means: (a) Place on table, Gn 43°) *4 
‘And he washed his face... and said, Set on 
bread’; Bel 1 ‘Set on the meat, and make ready the 
wine,’ (0) Incite or urge to some course of action, 
Jer 38% ‘Thy friends have set thee on, and have ὑ 
prevailed against thee’ (727); 48° ‘But Baruch 
the son of Neriah setteth thee on against us’ (7°00). 
(c) As a ptep. bené on, Ex 32” ‘They are set on 
mischief.’ (d@) To attack, Ac 18! ‘No man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee’ (ἐπιθήσεταί σοι). (7) Sct to, 
meaning afix, of a seal, Jn 3% ‘He that hath 
received his testimony hath set to his seal that 
God is true’ (ἐσφράγισεν). Cf. Ex 9189 Tind. ‘ Yf he 
be sette to a summe of money, then he shall geve 
for the delyveraunce off his lyfe, accordynge to 
all that is put unto him’; Adams, Works, 1. 18, 
‘In testimony whereof I have set to my hand, and 
sent it you as a token of the gratitude of my 
heart.’ (8) Se¢ up, meaning establish, Mal 3” 
‘They that work wickedness are set up.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 
SETH (nv, ὁ.6. Shéth ; LXX and NT Σήθ [in 1 Ch 
11 A has >%s]).—The third son of Adam, Gn 4” (J) 
5° (P), 1 Ch 14, Lk 3%. In the first of these pas- 
sages J assigns a characteristic etymology for the 
name, Eve being made to say ‘ God hath set (shdth) 
for me another seed instead of Abel,’ for whicli 
reason she called him Shéth (i.e. ‘setting’ or ‘slip,’ 
Dillm.). In Sir 4916 Seth is eoupled with Shem as 
‘slorified among men.’ A heretical Jewish sect, 
whose tenets afterwards found acceptance in Chris- 
tian Gnostic circles, derived its name from Seth. 
These Sethians or Sethites held (like other Gnostics, 
Jewish and Christian) that the material universe 
was the creation of angels and not of the supreme 
Dynamis, to whom Seth owed his birth. heo- 
doret (Her. Fad. i. 14) appears to identify them 
with the Ophites: Σηθιανοὲ ods ᾿Οφιανοὺς ἢ ᾿Οφίτας 
τινες ὀνομάζουσι. Some of the Jewish Sethites 
believed Seth to have been the Messiah, and later 
Gnostics held that Jesus Christ was a re-incarnation 
of Seth. For further information as to this sect and 
its relations to the Ophites and Cainites (a subject 
beyond the scope of this art.), see Friedlander, Der 
vorchristliche judische Gnosticismus, 1898, p. 18 fi. ; 
Preuschen, Die apokr. gnost. Adamschriften, 1900, 
passim ; and οἵ, Epiphanius (adv. Her, xxxix.), 
pseudo-Tertull. (viii.), and Philast. (111. ). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
SETHUR (71nd, Zaovp).—The Asherite spy, Nu 

1313 04), 


SETTLE (m1y).—See TEMPLE, p. 710° n. 


SEVEN, SEYENTY.—See NumsBeEr, vol. 11, 
pp. 562 f., 565°. 
SEVENEH (anno; Gr. Συήνη, Syene ; Egyp. Swn, 


Dem. Swne, Copt. coyan [Swan] ; Arab. re | gush 
[Aswén]).—A city on the east bank of the Nile 
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immediately above the First Cataract, the southern | seperate, so ‘several’ means separate, distinct, as 
frontier post of Egypt. For some distance north | 2 Ik 15° ‘ He was a leper unto the day of his death, 


of Aswan the cultivable portion of the Nile Valley 
is extremely narrow. At Aswan the hills draw 
in rapidly on either side, and the town is built 
against a rocky barrier of sandstone supported 
by a dyke of granite that crosses the Nile and 
forms the cataract. Here there is no cultivation 
on either bank beyond that of a few palm trees and 
tiny patches of garden; but the little island of 
Elephantine in the middle of the stream opposite 
Aswan is almost clothed with vegetation, and 
formed the ancient capital of the first nome of 
Upper Egypt. West of the river are cliffs, 
shrouded with sand, but pierced by countless 
tombs of the former inhabitants of the island. 
Elephantine-Syene must have formed an almost 
ideal frontier fortress. Immediately above this 
point the narrow passage of the Nile was rendered 
dangerous and very tedious for boats by the rocks 
and islands and rushing currents of the cataract. 
On the west bank there is not even a path; the 
adventurous sightseer must clamber over the 
rocks; on the east bank there was only one clear 
road, and this led through a long narrow defile 
parallel to the river into the open ground opposite 
Phile. Elephantine, the island, was the secure 
metropolis of the district, the residence of the 
governor, and the centre of the local cult of the 
eataract gods. Its name in Egyptian was ’bw, 
‘elephant,’ demotic yd (Inf), a name which secms to 
have been applied not only to the island but also 
to the surrounding district, including the quarries 
of granite. Syene itself was probably considered 
as only a mainland suburb of Elephantine. ‘ Wine 
of swn’ is mentioned in very early inscriptions, 
but it is doubtful whether the reference is to 
Syene. In the Egyptian inscriptions the name of 
the town is known only at a very late date ; its 
temple is of Ptolemaic age. Gradually the im- 
portance of Elephantine waned, and that of Syene 
grew; with the fall of paganism even the name 
Yéb (Elephantine) was given up and that of Swan 
took its place. It is remarkable that Ezekiel 
employs the name Sweneh and not Yéb for the 
southern frontier; the references are Ezk 291° 
30°; the reading of RVm ‘from Migdol to Syene’ 
is the best. (See MiGcpo.L). Herodotus often 
refers to "HAegarrivy. In ii. 30 he speaks of Ele- 
phantine, Daphne near Pelusium, and Marea as 
the garrison cities respectively against the [Ethi- 
opians, against the Syrians and Arabs, and against 
Libya. His only reference to Syene is iu ii. 28, 
where he mentions ‘ hills between (sic) Syene and 
Elephantine’ in a fantastic passage which is no 
guide to facts; his geography in Upper Egypt is 
always faulty. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


SEVER.—The verbs to ‘sever’ and to ‘separate’ 
both come from Lat. separare, the former through 
Old Fr. sevrer, the latter directly. The form 
‘sever’ now expresses a sharper stroke than 
‘separate,’ but in older Eng. no distinction was 
observed between them. AI] the verbs tr¢ ‘sever’ 
in AV are also tr‘ ‘separate.’ Cf. Bacon, Adv. of 
Learn. ii. 367, ‘We see the chaff may and ought to 
be severed from the corn in the ear’; and Rhem. 
NT (note on Ac 10°), ‘But when Heretikes began 
to rise from among the Christians, who professed 
Christ’s name and sundry Articles of faith as true 
believers doe, the name Christian was to common 
to sever the Heretikes from true faithful men: 
and thereupon the Apostles by the holy Ghost 
imposed this name Catholike upon the Beleevers 
which in al points were obedient to the Churches 
doctrine.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SEVERAL.-— Just as ‘sever’ in AV means to 


and dwelt in a several house’; Mt 25% ‘to every 
man according to his several ability.’ So sever- 
ally, | Co 124 ‘dividing to every man severally as 
he will.’ Cf. Dt 75 Tind. ‘The Lorde thy God 
hath chosen the to be a severall people unto him 
silf’; Tymme, Calvin's Genesis, 882 (Gn 4938), 
‘Every one of them blessed he, with a severall 
blessing’; Ridley, Works, 390, ‘Our own servants 
were taken from us before and... we each one 
appointed to be kept in several places’; Calder- 
wood, Hist. 107, ‘'Their [elders] office is as well 
severally, as conjunctly, to watch diligently over 
the flock committed to their charge.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
SHAALABBIN (pabyy ; B Ξαλαβείν, A Σαλαμείν ; 
Vulg. Seledbin).—A town of Dan mentioned be- 
tween Irshemesh (Beth-shemesh) and Aijalon (Jos 
19:2. Itis apparently the same place as SHAALBIM. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SHAALBIM (maby; in Joshua LXX BA have 
Θαλαβείν, in 1 Kings B has Βηθαλαμεί, A Σαλαβείμ ; 
Vulg. Salabim, Salebim).—A town mentioned with 
Mt. Heres and Aijalon as being occupied by the 
Amorites who had driven the Danites into the 
hills (Jg 1%). It was, with Makaz and Beth- 
shemesh, in the district of one of Solomon’s 
comimissariat officers (1 K 4°); and if it be the 
same place as Shaalabbin, it is mentioned with 
Aijalon and Beth-shemesh in Jos 19%, It is prob- 
ably identical with Shaalbon, the home of one of 
David’s heroes. ifusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. 
Σαλαβείν, Salabim) identify it with Salaba, a large 
village in the territory of Sebaste; but this is too 
far north of Aijalon. Elsewhere (Com. ad Ezek. 48) 
Jerome mentions ‘the towers of Aijalon, and Selebi, 
and Emmaus’ in connexion with Joppa and the 
το, of Dan. From this Conder (PHF Mem, 
lii. 52) identifies Shaalbim with Seldi#, about 8 miles 
N. of Beth-shemesh, 3 miles N.W. of Aijalon, and 
2 miles N. of Emmaus. Possibly (see Driver, 
Text. of Sam. 54) Shaalbim should be read for 
Shaalim in 15 94. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAALBONITE, THE (saben; in 28 ὁ Σαλα- 
βωνείτης ; in 1 Ch B ὁ ‘Opel, A o Σαλαβωνί; de 
Salboni).—Eliahba, the Shaalbonite, one of David’s 
heroes (28 23%2, 1 Ch 11%), was a native of Shaal- 
bon, —a place not mentioned elsewhere. See 
SHAALBIM. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAALIM, THE LAND OF (o'bye-pis; B τῆς γῆς 
"Hacaxéu, τ. Yy. Daarelus terra Salin).—Saul, 
when searching for his father’s asses, passed 
through the land of Shaalim (15 9*) after he had 
traversed the hill-country of Ephraim, and the 
land of Shalishah, and before he reached the ‘land 
of Jermini’ (RV and AV ‘land of the Benjamites’) 
—probably part of the territory of Benjamin. If 
Saul started from Gibeah, and Shalishah was, as 
seems probable, in the western hills(seeSHALISHAH), 
the land of Shaalim must have been a portion of 
the hill-country east of Lydda, and not far from 
the boundary of Benjamin, It is possible, how- 
ever, that Shaalim is a textual error for Shaalbim 
of ἐς 1%, Jos 19%. See Driver, Text of Sam. p. 54. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHAAPH (Ayv).—4. The son of Jalidai, a Caleb- 
ite, 1 Ch 2%, 2. A son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah, 1 Ch2*. In both passages B has Zdyae, 

Daya. 


SHAARAIM (ove; Σακαρείμ ; Saraim, Saarim). 
—i1. A town of Judah, in the Shephélah (lowland), 
mentioned (Jos 15%) in the same group with 
Adullam, Socoh, and Azekah. It was unknown 
to Eusebius (Onom. s. Σαραείν), Conder (PEF 
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Mem. iii, 194) suggests Khurbet S‘atreh, west of Bett 
‘Atdb; others identify it with Zeakariya (Riehm, 
HWB). Shaaraim is perhaps mentioned again in 
the pursuit of the Philistines after the death of 
Goliath (1 8 17%), when ‘ the wounded Philistines 
fell down by the way to Shaaraim (RVm ‘ the two 
gates’), even unto Gath and Ekron.’ The meaning 
of the word is ‘two gates,’ and the LXX takes 
it in this passage to mean the gates of Gath and 
Beto See, further, art. GAI, and Wellh. Sam. 
ad loe. 

2. A town of Simeon (1 Ch 451) which appears as 
Sharuhen in Jos 19°, and as Shilhim in Jos 15*. 
lt was situated in the Negeb, and was possibly the 
same place as the Canaanite ‘fortress of the land 
of Sharuana,’ mentioned in the annals of Thothmes 
wi. (RP ii. 38). This indicates that the form 
Sharuwhen is correct. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAASHGAZ (νυ). τὰ chamberlain of king 
Ahasuerus, Est 24, The LXX reads Γαΐ, the same 
name as it gives to the oflicial referred to in vv. 15, 
See HEGAL. 


SHABBETHAI (nav).—A Levite who opposed 
the action of Ezra in the matter of the foreign 
marriages, Ezr 10% (B Σαβαθαί, A Καββαθαῖ)-- 
SABBATEUS of 1 Es 94, He is mentioned also, 
along with other Levites, in Neh 8’ (LAX om.), 
as explaining the law to the people (in 1 Es 95 
SABATEUS); and in 11 (BAN* om., &*% Σοββα- 
Gatos) as one of ‘the chiefs of the Levites who had 
raed ee of the outward business of the house 
of God.’ 


SHACHIA (mv, so Baers the MSS show the 
variants mv, mov, ἐξ, may, the last being sup- 
ported by the Syr. and the LXX [B Zaid, A 
Σεβιά, but Luc. Σ εχιά], while the forms in 3 instead 
of 3 can claim the support of the Vule. Sechia).— 
A son of Shaharaim, a Benjamite, 1 Ch 8", 


SHADDAI.—See art. GOD, vol. ii. p. 199», 


SHADRAGH (qn, Zedpéx).—The name given to 
Hananiah, one of Daniel’s companions, by the 
rince of the eunuchs, Dn 1%. [ὑ is related in 

n 3 how Shadrach, along with Meshach (Mishael) 
and Abed-nego (Azariah), all of whom had been 
advanced to high offices (939), resisted the command 
to pay homage to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, 
how all three were in consequence cast into a fier 
furnace, and how they were miraculously delivered. 
See HANANIAH, No. 2, and THREE CHILDREN 
(SONG OF THE). 

The etymology of the name Shadrach is un- 
certain, Frd. Delitzsch (Lib, Dan, xii.) suggests 
that it is a variation of the Bab. Sudur-Aku, 
‘command of the moon-god,’ comparing the Assyr. 
Tém-ilu=e-nyy, and the Heb, taney. This view 
is pronounced by Schrader (KAT? 429 [COT ii. 
125]) to have ‘ considerable probability.’ 

“ J. A. SELBIE. 

SHAGE (xxi; B Σωλά, A LZayh).—The father of 
Jonathan, one of David’s heroes, 1] Ch 1]1*. See 
AGEE and SHAMMAH, No. 3. 


SHAHARAIM (onav; B Σααρήλ, A Saapyu).—A 
Benjamite who is said to have begotten children in 
the ‘field of Moab’ after he had sent away two 
wives, Hushim and Baara, 1 Ch 88 (RVm). The 
passage is obscure, 


SHAHAZUMAH (amsnv Kethibh; AV Shaha- 


zimah, after Keré apynv; B Σαλεὶμ κατὰ θάλασσαν, A 
Σασειμάθ, Sehesima).—A town allotted to Issachar, 


SHALLUM 


Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Σασιμά, Sasimea), . 
and it has not yet been identified. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SHALEM (nov; εἰς Σαλήμ; in Salem).—Accord 
ing to AV (cf. Luther’s translation), which follows 
the LXX, the Pesh., and the Vulg., ‘Shalem’ 
(Gn 8318) is a proper name, and considered to bea 
town near Shechem. Euscbius and Jerome (Onom.) 
believed Shalem and Shechem to be the same place. 
But if Shalem was a town, it must have been Sdlim, 
4 miles east of Nddlus (Shechem). In Gn 287! nbvia 
bé-shalém is translated ‘in peace,’ and in Gn 
9918 we should probably translate ‘in peace to the 
city of Shechem,’ as in RV which follows the 
Targums of Onkelos and pseudo-Jonathan, the 
Samaritan Codex, the Arabic Version, and the 
great Jewish and other commentators of modern 
times. See Dillm. ad loc. C. W. WILSON. 


SHALISHAH, THE LAND oF (nyb>e-pixs Β ἡ γῆ 
Σελχά, A ἡ γῆ Σαλισσά ; terra Salisa).—Saul, when 
searching for his father’s asses, passed through 
the ‘land of Shalishah’ (1 8 9*) after crossing the 
‘hill-country of Ephraim,’ and before reaching the 
‘land of Shaalim.’ Leaving Gibeah he must have 
crossed Mt. Ephraim in a northerly direction, and 
the ‘land of Shalishah’ must consequently have 
been in the western hills. Baal-shalishah (2 K 
42), which was very probably in the land of 
Shalishah, is said by Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 
s. Βαιθσαρισάθ, Bethsalisa) to have been in the 
Thamnitic toparchy, 15 M.P. north of Lydda. 
This points to Ahurbet Sirisia, or, according to 
Conder (PEF Meni. ii. 285), to Khurbet Kefr Thilth, 
See SHAALIM. C. W. WILSON. 


SHALLECHETH, THE GATE (nzbv τὴἷϑ; ἡ πύλη 
παστοφορίου ; porta gue ducit).—One of the gates 
of the ‘house of Jehovah’ which Solomon was to 
build after the death of David (1 Ch 22). It is 
mentioned only in 1 Ch 2615, in a list of the gate- 
keepers (AV ‘ porters’) of the sacred enclosure as 
settled by David. The gate was on the west side 
of the outer court, behind the temple buildings, 
and apparently at, or near, the head of the ramp 
or causeway (7°02) which led up to the sanctuary 
from tlie ravine which Josephus calls the Tyropeon 
Valley. It has been suggested (cf. Smith’s DB, 8.0.) 
that the causeway was at ‘ Wilson’s Arch’; but, in 
the uncertainty which still exists with regard to 
the site of the temple, and the condition of the 
hill in the time of Solomon, this can only be re- 

arded as speculation. Some authorities (6.0. 
Riechm [HB], Speaker’s Com.), from the meaning 
of the word Shallecheth, ‘casting forth,’ consider 
the gate to be that by which the ashes and the offal 
of the victims were thrown out. It is, however, 
probable that the refuse of the temple was carried 
out on the east or south side, and burned, or other- 
wise disposed of, in the Kidron Valley. The LXX 
rendering, ‘Gate of the Pastophorion,’ appears to 
point to a building with chambers, of which there 
were several round the outer enclosure of the 
temple. C. W. WILSON. 


SHALLUM (oy and obe)).—4. One of the kings 
of Israel, 2 Καὶ 15°16 (Σελλούμ). He headed a con- 
spiracy against Zechariah, the last king of Jehu’s 
dynasty, murdered him, and usurped his throne 
(c. 740 B.c.). After the short period of a month, 
he himself fell a victim to MENAHEM (see vol. 111. 
p. 3405). 2 It is not improbable that in Jer 22" 
(Σελλήμ) poy (AV and RV ‘Shallum’) is meant to 
be an epithet, ‘the requited one,’ applied to 
Jehoahaz, or it may be that Shallum was the 
original name of the latter (see JEHOAHAZ, No. 2). 


which was apparently between Mt. Tabor and the | The Chronicler takes (perhaps from this passage) 


Jordan (Jos 1974), 


Its site was unknown to! Shallum as a proper name, 


and makes him the 


SHALLUN 
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fourth son of Josiah, 1 Ch 3” (Β Σαλούμ, A. Σαλ- 
λούμ). 8. The husband (or son, LXX in 2 Kings) 
of HuLpAl the prophetess, 2 K 22" (B Σελλήμ, 

Σελλούμ), 2 Ch 34%(BA TerrAju) 4 A Judahite, 


1 Ch 2% (B Σαλούμ, A in v. Σαλλούμ). 5. A de- 
scendant of Simeon, 1 Ch 4% (Ξαλέμ). 6. A high 


priest, son of Zadok, 1 Ch 6!* 15 (Β Σαλώμ, A Σελ- 
λούμ), Ezr 7? (B Σελούμ, A ZedAdrdov~z)=SALEM of 
1 Es 8! and SALEMAS of 2Es l'. 7% A son of 
Naphtali, 1 Ch 718 (Β Σαλωμών, A Σελλούμ), called 
in Gn 46% and Nu 26% Shillem (obv); in former 
passage ἃ ZvdAjw, in latter B Σελλή, A Σελλήμ), 
with the gentilic name Shillemites (porn; B ὁ 
Σελλημεί, A ὁ Σελλημί), Nu 26% 8, The eponym 
of a family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 9175s (B Σαλώμ, 
A first time Σαλλώμ), Ezr 2%=Neh 7% (B Σαλούμ, 
A Σελλούμ), called in 1 Es 5°SALUM, and (possibly) 
in Neh 12% MESHULLAM. 9. A Korahite gate- 
keeper, 1 Ch 9% (B Σαλωμών, A Σαλώμ) 51 (BA 
Σαλώμ), called in 262-9 MESHELEMIAH and in 
2614 SHELEMIAH. It is not at all unlikely that 
this name should be identified with the preceding. 
10. Father of Jehizkiah, an Ephraimite chief, 2 Ch 
2812 (Σελλήμ). 11. One of the porters who had 
married a foreign wife, zr 1074 (B Γελλήμ, & Γαιλ- 
λείμ, A Σολλήμ). 42. One of the sons of Bani who 
had committed the same offence, Ezr 1033 (5) Σαλούμ, 
Σελλούμ). 43. The son of Hallohesh, ruler of a 
district of Jerusalem. He and his daughters are 
recorded to have assisted in the repairing of the 
wall, Neh 3 (B Σαλούμ, A Σαλλούμ, δὲ Οἀλούμ). 
18, The uncle of Jeremiah, Jer 32 [Gr. 39]? (Σαλώμ). 
415. Father of Maaseiah, the keeper of the threshold, 
Jer 35 (Gr. 42]4 (Σελώμ). J. A. SELBiE. 


SHALLUN (p>v’).—The son of Col-hozeh, the 
ruler of the district of Mizpah, who took part in 
the repair of the wall and gates of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3 (LAX om.), 


SHALMAI.—See SALMAI. 


SHALMAN (j2>v).—Hos 10 (only) ‘as Shalman 
spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle.’ The 
identity of Shalinan and of BETH-ARBEL (which 
see) are both doubtful. The former name may be 
a contraction of Shalmancser, although the pro- 
phet’s language, implying some event fresh in the 
memory of his hearers, does not suit the reign of 
Shalmaneser 11, (B.C. 860-825) or even Shalmaneser 
Ill. (783-773). If Shalmaneser rv. (727-722) be 
referred to, the words must be a later gloss (so 
Wellhausen, AU. Proph. ad loc.) To the sug- 
gestion of Schrader (A.A TJ? 441 [COT ii. 140}) that 
the reference may be to an incursion (cf. 2 IX 15%) 
of the Moabite king Selamanu, mentioned in 
Tiglath-pileser’s great triumphal inscription (II 
Rawl. 67, live 60), both Wellh. and Nowack 
object that such an occurrence would have been 
too insignificant to supply material for the pro- 
phet’s comparison. The versions give us no help, 
the LXX B reproducing ΚΝ ΞῚΝ m3 yO? 3 by ὡς 
ἄρχων [1.6. “ὦ for W] Ξαλαμὰν ἐκ τοῦ οἴκου ’lepoSodu 
(A Ἱεροβάαλ), while the Vulg. has séeut vastatus 
est Salmana a domo ejus qui judicavit Baal, think- 
ing apparently of the slaughter of Zalmunna by 
Gideon (Jerubbaal), Jg 8. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHALMANESER (spxbt, Σαλαμανασσάρ, Sal- 
manasar).—The name is abbreviated from Assyr. 
Sulman-asaridu, ‘the god Sulman (of peace) is 
chief.’ In 2k 17° it is said that ‘Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria,’ came up against Hoshea of 
Samaria, who submitted at first, but afterwards, 
being detected in a conspiracy to revolt with the 
aid of the Keyptians, was deposed and imprisoned. 
Shalmaneser then besieged Samaria, B.c. 725. This 
was Shalmaneser Iv. of the Assyr. monuments, 


whose original name was Ulula, which he changed 
to Shalmaneser when he seized the throne (on the 
25th day of Tebet, B.C. 727) after the death of 
Tiglath-pileser 111. He seems to have been a 
successful general, and to have had no hereditary 
rights to the crown. Josephus (And. IX. xiv. 2), 
quoting from Menander, states that he attacked 
Eluleus of Tyre, and, though the Assyrian fleet 
of 60 vessels was destroyed by the Tyrian fleet 
of 12, the city was closely invested on the land 
side. Shalmaneser died at the beginning of the 
month Tebeth during the siege of Samaria, B.C. 722, 
after a reign of only 5 years. See, also, art. 
SHALMAN, A. H. SAYCE, 


SHAMA (νεῷ : Σαμαθά, A Σαμμά).---Οπ of 
David’s heroes, 1 Ch 114, 


SHAMBLES.—1 Co 10” ‘Whatsoever is sold in 
the shambles, that eat’ (Gr. μάκελλον, from Lat. 
macellum, ἃ provision market). The word ‘sham- 
bles’ is now used of the slaughter-house, but for- 
merly, according to its origin, denoted the place 
where the meat was sold. It is the Anglo-Sax. 
scamel, a stool, from Lat. scamellum, a little stool 
or bench. Cf. Congreve, Juvenal’s Satires, xi.— 

* Many there are of the same wretched Kind, 
Whom their despairing Creditors nay find 


Lurking in Shambles; where with borrowed Coin 
They buy choice Meats.’ 


J. ILASTINGS. 


SHAME (Heb. win ‘to be ashamed,’ nga ‘shame,’ 
also other words: Gr. αἰσχύνη, ἀτιμία, ete.).—In 
the biblical use of the word ‘shame’ there is a 
blending of several meanings: besides the sense of 
shame proper, felt for oneself (Job 11°, Lk 14, 
2 Th 312 or for another (Ezr 9°, Pr 105 17%, 2 Co 9%), 
there is included the feeling of disappointment 
(Job 6%, Ps 354, Jer 14° 2277; ef. Ro 5°) or deception 
(Ps 145, Jer 2°%), the experience of disaster (Job 8”, 
Ps 40") or disgrace (including reproach, rebuke, or 
insult) (Jg¢ 18%, Ru 2%, Job 16! 19°, Ps 225 354 69%, 
Pr 25", Ph 3): and thus are combined the sub- 
jective sense, the inward feeling, and the objective, 
its outward cause. This feeling is ascribed figur- 
atively toa fountain (Hos 13"), Lebanon (Is 33°), the 
sun (Is 2473), and a vessel (Ro 971, 2 Ti 2°). Shame 
is awakened by the exposure of some parts of the 
body uncovered literally (compare Gn 2% with 37 
97-27, ix 32°, 25.6% 10°, Is 20°, Mie 1”), or figur- 
atively (Is 47°, Jer 1335. Nah 35, Rev 3 164), by 
outrage on a woman’s person (28 13%), by dis- 
honouring treatment of the body (Is 50°, Mk 124, 
Lk 20", 1 Th 2°), as erucifixion (He 66 12%), and 
even by the appearance of a corpse (1 Co 15:3. 
Poverty may make ashamed (Pr 13!8, 1 Co 11°), so 
beggary (Lk 105), defeat in battle (2 Ch 32%, Ps 44° 
8945), or even disease (Nu 12"). A wicked wife 
(Pr 124), or a bad child (Pr 10° 9915), may cause 
shame. Shame arises from any breach of acknow- 
ledged rules of propriety, as a woman’s being 
shaven (1 Co 11°), or speaking in church (1 Co 14%), 
or a man’s having long hair (1 Co 113%). Sins so 
unseemly are found among men, that not only the 
practice of them awakens shame (Ro 1%? 6%, 
Jude 15), but even the very sight or mention of 
them (Ezk 16”, Eph 5%). Among the sins men- 
tioned as bringing shame are folly (Pr 3” 14% 181%), 
refusal of instruction (Pr 188), ignorance of truth 
of God (1 Co 15*4), quarrelsomeness (Pr 25°, 1 Co 6°), 
haste in speech (Pr 18), riot (Pr 287), idleness 
(Pr 10°), wilfulness (Pr 29%), lying (Pr 13°), dis- 
honesty (2 Co 4"; cf. RV and AV), theft (Jer 2%), 
disrespect to parents (Pr 19”), ingratitude (1 Co 41), 
pride (Pr 11°). 

Shame in one or other of its senses is regarded as 
the Divine punishment of sin, which God threatens 
(Ps 132!8, Jer 23” 4612), and which the pious in OT 
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are sure will, in answer to prayer, fall on His and 
their enemies (Ps 619 447 53° 70? 865), On the other 
hand, God promises (Ps 5715), and the pious are 
assured, that this experience will either not be 
theirs at all (Ps 25? 317 34° 69° 119%), or if ever 
theirs, that they will be delivered from it (Is 29” 
544 617, J] 2538), Even God’s chosen people may be 
exposed to disgrace and disaster, making them 
first of all ashamed of their state (2 Ch 30%, Jer 
1915 148) and then truly ashamed of the sin that 
has brought it on them (Ezr 98, Jer 5115, Ezk 16%, 
Hos 10°); but sometimes it is long before this 
feeling is aroused (Jer 3? 6 853... Fidelity to 
God’s cause may, however, also bring shame (Ps 
4415 §97), The sin that most surely is followed by 
shame is idolatry (Is 139 4011 44° 4516 Jer 17:38 481), 
Hos 47 10°), or alliance with idolators (Gn 844, 
Ezr 9°), The idol itself is shameful (Jer 3% 11%, 
Hos 9”; perhaps Hos 47 reading with Targ. Pesh. 
‘they have exchanged their glory for infamy’; cf. 
Jer 22 and Ps 106), and its worship shameful, 
— because often licentious (see Cheyne on 

os 47 and 9°), Worthy of note in this connexion 
is the change of the names Eshbaal (1 Ch 8%), 
Meribbaal (1 Ch 882, Jerubbaal (Jg 6%), to Ish- 
bosheth (28 28), Mephibosheth (28 4%), and Jerub- 
besheth (2 5. 117!). Although the alterations show 
the prophetic editor’s aversion to idolatry, yet the 
names in their original form are not necessarily a 
proof of idolatry, as the name Baal may be used as 
a title of J” (Hos 236), Alin to the sin of idolatry 
was trust in any foreign alliances for safety instead 
of in J”, and this too brings ‘ shame,’ ὃ.6. disappoint- 
ment (Is 20° 307-5, Jer 236. cf. Ezr 8”). See, 
further, Driver, Par. Psalt. (Glossary. 5. ‘ abashed,’ 
‘ashamed ἢ). 

In NT the sense of shame is often mentioned by 
St. Paul. He is not ashamed of the gospel (Ro 116), 
of his converts (2 Co 7; cf. 9*), of his hope (Ro 5°), 
of his faith (Ro 9 10), of his trials (Ph 1”, 2Ti 112), 
of his boasting (2 Co 10°). Onesiphorus was not 
ashamed of Paul’s chain (2 Ti 118), and Timothy is 
ealled on not to be ashamed of the witness of the 
Lord, or of Paul His prisoner (2 Ti 18). The unruly 
are to be brought to shame by exclusion from the 
church (2'Th 314). While the enemies of Christ are 

ut to shame (Lk 131"), and the false accusers of 

is disciples (Tit 2°, 1P 3), they, although 
slandered and ill-treated (2 Co 68), need not be 
ashamed to suffer for His name (1 P 4°); for, if 
they are ashamed of Him now, He will be ashamed 
of them in the day of judgment (Mk 888, Lk 9”) ; but 
if they are faithful they need not fear shame in that 
day (1 Jn 2%), for Christ is not ashamed to call the 
sanctified brethren (He 51, and God is not ashamed 
to be called the God of those who seek a better 
country (He 113%); but the wicked and unbelieving 
shall awake to shame (Dn 12’; ef. Jn 5”). 

A. E. GARVIE, 

SHAMEFACEDNESS.—The adj. ‘shamefaced’ 
occurs in Sir 26%2 5010 4]16% 24 and the subst. 
‘shamefacedness’ in Sir 41°, 1 Ti 2°. But in the 
1611 editions, and for some time after, the spelling 
is always ‘shamefast’ and ‘shamefastness.’ Davies 
says he has not found ‘ shamefaced,’ ‘ shamefaced- 
ness’ earlier than 1661. 

Trench (On AV of NT’, p. 66) says: ‘Shamefastness is formed 
upon skamefast, that is, fasé or established in honourable shame. 

o change this into shamefacedness is to allow all the meaning 
and force of the word to run to the surface, to leave it ethically 
a far inferior word,—and marks an unfaithful guardianship of 
the text, both on their part who first introduced, and theirs 
who have so long allowed, the change.’ And Davies (Bible 
English, p. 12), after describing ‘shamefastness’ as ‘that 
modesty which is fast or rooted in the character,’ adds, ‘The 
change is the more to be regretted because shamefacedness is 
seldom employed now in a very good sense; it has come rather 
to describe an awkward diffidence, such as we sometimes call 
sheepishness.’ But the confusion between ‘shamefastness’ and 


‘shamefacedness’ is as old as 161]. Shaks. does not use the 
subst., but he has the adj. twice: in 111 Henry VI. τὺ. viii. 53, 


‘shamefaced’ is the only spelling; in Rich, 77. 1. iv. 142, the 
folio has ‘shamefaced,’ the quartos ‘shamefast.’ In the Rhemish 
NT (note on Lk 2450) we read, ‘S. Augustine saith that Christ 
him self not without cause would have his sign to be fixed in 
our foreheads as in the seat of shamefastnes, that a Christian 
man should not be ashamed of the reproach of Christ,’ which 
shows how the confusion could arise. And James Melvill 
(Diary, 72) uses the word ‘shamefastness’ practically in the 
modern sense of ‘shamefacedness,’ ‘Yit my guid God, of his 
free grace, and love towards me, a vean, vyll, corrupt youthe ; 
partlie by his fear wrought in my heart, partlie by necessar 
occupation in my calling, and partlie be a certean schamfastnes 
of a bashfull nature, quhilk he pat in me, sa keipit me that I 
was nocht overcome nor miscaried be na woman offensivlie to 
his kirk, nor grievuslie to my conscience, in blotting of my 
bodie.’ For the proper sense of ‘shamefastness,’ cf. Chaucer, 
Doetor’s Tale, 55— 


‘Shamefast she was in mayden’s shamefastnesse’ ἢ 
Spenser, #@Q 11. ix. 48— 


* She is the fountain of your modestee : 
You shamefast are, but Shamefastnes it selfe is shee’ 


Elyot, Governour, i. 51—*The moste necessary thinges to be 
observed by a master in his disciples or scholars... is sham- 
fastnes and praise. By shamfastnes, as it were with a bridell, 
they rule as well theyr dedes as their appetites.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

SHAMGAR (ρον, Zaueydp).—Son of Anath, and 
judge in the south of Israel between Ehud and 
Deborah. He slew 600 Philistines with an ox- 
goad (ἐσ 3°! 5°). The name is Assyr. like Samgar- 
nebo (Jer 39°), and is a shortened form of some 
such name as Sumgir-Bel, ‘be gracious, Ὁ Bel,’ 
with the divine name omitted. Anath is also the 
Assyr.-Bab. Anatu, the wife of the god Anu (see, 
however, BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 215°), unless we 
are to read Ben-anath, ‘the son of Anatu,’ which 
is the name of a Canaanite in one of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets. The names show that Bab. 
influence lingered in the south of Palestine for 
some time after the period of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, when Bab. names were not uncommon 
there (see Moore’s Judges, p. 106). 

A. H. SAYCE. 

SHAMHUTH (many; B Σαλαώθ, A Σαμαώθ).---Τ 6 
fifth captain for the fifth month, 1 Ch 278, He is 
called the IZRAHITE (8 ὁ Ἔσρδε, A ὁ ᾽Τεζραέλ), and 
is the same as Shammoth the Harorite (a scriba] 
error for Harodite) of 1 Ch 11” and Shammah the 
HARODITE of 28 23”, 


SHAMIR (vnY, Zau7jp).—A Kohathite, son of 
Micah, 1 Ch 2474, 


SHAMIR (voy; Σαμείρ; Samir).—The name ot 
two places in Palestine. 

4. (A Σαφείρ) A town in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 15%), which is mentioned in the same 
eroup with Jattir and Soeoh. Eusebius and 
Jerome from the reading of A alter the name to 
Shaphir (see Nowack, Al. Proph. on Mie 1%). 
Conder (PHF Mem. iii. 262) identifies it with 
Khurbeét Sémerah, which lies west of Debir, and in 
this agrees with Guérin (.Judée, ili, 364, ‘Sumra’). 

ἃ. (A Σαμάρεια) The home and burial-place of 
Tola, a man of Issachar, who judged Israel for 
twenty-three years (Jg 10”). Shamir was in 
Mt. Ephraim, and Schwarz (151) identifies it with 
Santir, a picturesquely situated village between 
Samaria and En-gannim (Jenin). 

C. W. WILSON. 


SHAMLAI.—See SALMAL. 
SHAMMA (sty; B Scud, A Zauud)—An Asherite, 
ΤΌ 


SHAMMAH (nzv).—1. The son of Reuel the son 
of Esan, and a tribal chief (7p>x) of Edom (Gn 36% 1 
[Souwé, in v.17 D Σομαί], 1 Ch 151 [B oud, A Σομμέ]). 
2. (Bin 18 16%, 28 13” Saud, 28 13°, 1 Ch 918 907 
Σαμαά, 28 2174 Σεμεεί; A in 18 169 1713 Σαμμά, 1 Ch 
213 Ξαμαιά, 1 Ch 907 Σαμαά!) The third son of 
Jesse and brother of David. Like his two elder 


SHAMMAH ᾿" 


brothers, he joined Saul’s forces in the campaign 
against the Philistines, and was with the Israelite 
army in the valley of Elah when David overcame 
Goliath (18 17%), Accordifig to a later writer, 
he was present at the anointing of David by 
Sainuel (1 S 1613), He was the father of Jonadab, 
the friend and adviser of Amnon (258 1355), and 
also of that Jonathan whose exploit against a 
Philistine giant is recorded in 28 21°%. His name 
is variously given as Shammah (my 18 16° 17*), 
Shimeah (ayny 9 5. 133-5), Shimei (yew, vere ayo 
28 2171), and Shimea (xyow 1 Ch 215 207). 

ὃ. (28 234 BSauad, A Σαμμεάς ; 23° Βὶ Σαμνάν, A 
Zauvds; 1 Ch 1134 Β Ξωλά, A Σαγή) The son of 
AGEE, a Hararite (read 1777 in2S 234, see ν. 5, 
1 Ch 1184), one of David’s famous ‘Three.’ The 
special act of bravery to which he owed his position 
is briefly recorded in 2§ 234+, The Philistines, 
in the course of a foray, had driven the Israelites 
from a field of lentils (1 Ch 1115 barley) at Lehi 
(read and to Leht (Jg 15%) for ποῦ to the troop (3), 
so most moderns; see Driver, ad loc.). The 
Israelites fled before the enemy, but Shammah 
held his ground, and by his courageous stand 
brought about a victory for Israel. The succeed- 
ing incident which is narrated in 2 8 23%, viz. the 
well-known exploit of David’s three mighty men, 
who broke through the hosts of the Philistines 
and brought him water from the well of Beth- 
lehem, has been frequently ascribed to Shammah 
and the two other members of ‘the Three’; but 


Tepe eS 


iloster- 
mann, adopting the reading of Lucian in 2 § 234 
(Ἤλάπε πῦν), identifies Shammah with Shimei the 
son of 112}, one of Solomon’s twelve monthly 
officers (1 Ix 438), 

A, (28 23% B Saud, A Sauuats; 1 Ch 117 B 
Sayan), A Zaudd; 27° Ὁ Σαλαώθ, A Σαμαώθ) A 
Harodite, i.e. probably a native of “Ain-harod (see 
HaARopD), one of ‘the Thirty,’ and captain of 
Solomon’s fifth monthly course. In the parallel 
lists he is called ‘Shammoth the Harorite’ (1 Ch 
11” hang nie’; read ing the Harodite) and 
‘Shamhuth the Izrahite’ (1 Ch 278 mirz mapy). 

Since the lists of heroes given in 28 28 and 
1 Ch 11 are admittedly in confusion, it is possible 
that (3) and (4) are identical, and that the obscure 
‘Hararite’ (2 8 23" 3) is a mistake for ‘ Ilarodite.’ 

J. I’. STENNING. 
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SHAMMAI (8}).---1. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2% 
(B Σαμαί, A Saupal) In v. the LXX runs the 
Heb. ἘΦ πὰ (‘brother of Shammai’) together as 
᾿Αχεισάμας (B) or ᾿Αχισαμμά (A). 2 The ‘son’ of 
Rekem and ‘father’ of Maon, 1 Ch 2** (B Sanat, 
A Σαμμαί). 3. A Judahite, 1 Ch 4! (B Σεμέν, A 
Σεμμαί). Sec GENEALOGY, LY. 54. 


as: aac ae SHAMHUTH, and SUAMMAH 
0. de 


SHAMMUA (yinv’).—1. The Reubenite spy, Nu 
134 (B Ξαμουήλ, A Ξαμαλιήλ). 2 One of David’s 
sons, 28 54 (B Σαμμοῦς, Σαμμοῦε), 1 Ch 144 (B 
Zauda, A Σαμμαοῦ, αὶ Σαμαιά) ; ealled in 1 Ch 89 
Shimea (ayov; B Σάμαν, A Σαμαά). 3. A Levite, 
Neh 11” (Sayovel) = SHEMAIAH, No. 6 4& The 
head of a priestly family, Neh 12% (BAS* om., 


Eyer ® Σναμοῦε). 


SHAMSHERAI (swinv ; B ᾿Ισμασαριά, A Dapoapia). 
—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8", 


SHAPE.—In AV, asin earlier English generally, 
‘shape’ is less definite and less material than now. 
In Wis 181 the mod. meaning Is nearly approached, 
‘ Not seeing their shape’ (μορφή, Vulg. figura), but 
even there it is ‘outward form’ generally. In Lk 
3 ©The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape 
like a dove upon him,’ the meaning is simply 
‘appearance’ (Gr. σωματικῷ εἴδει, RV ‘in a bodily 
form’); so Jn 5°’ (εἶδος, RV ‘form’). The only 
other occurrence is Rev 9’ ‘The shapes of the 
locusts were like unto horses prepared unto battle’ 
(τὰ ὁμοιώματα, RVm ‘the likenesses’). Cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet, τ. ii. 80—‘ All forms, moods, shapes of 
grief’ (folios ‘ shews’); Jul. Ces. τι. 1. 258— 

‘Tt will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep : 

And, could it work so much upon your shape 

As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus.’ 
In Rhem. NT Mk 16" is tr? ‘ And after this he 
appeared in another shape to two of them walking,’ 
and on this word there is a note, ‘ Christ though 
he have bnt one corporal shape, natural to his 
person, yet by his omnipotencie he may be in 
whatsoever forme, and appears in the likenesse of 
any other man or creature, as he list. ‘Therefore 
let no man think it strange, that he may be under 
the forme of bread in the B. Sacrament.’ 

The old pass. ptcp. of the verb, ‘ shapen,’ is found 
in Ps 51°, So Tind. uses the old past tense ‘ shope’ 
in Gn 2’ ‘Then the Lorde God shope man, even of 
the moulde of the erth.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SHAPHAM (nay ; 
ἃ Ch 5, 


SHAPHAN (27 ‘coney or rock-badger’; LXX 
Σαφάν, Σαφῴφάν, Σεφφάν ; Vulg. Saphan: on this 
name as evidence that ‘superstition of the totem 
kind had still a hold on Israelites in the last years 
of the independence of the kingdom of Judah,’ 
see W. R. Smith in the Journal of Philology, 
1880, p. 75, and Gray, HPN p. 103).—1. Seribe 
or finance minister (Ewald) in the reign of Josiah. 
He is brought prominently before us in the story 
of the discovery of ‘the book of the law’ in the 
temple, 2K 225%, 9Ch 34°°%. The system of 
raising money for the repairs of the temple which 
had been instituted by Jehoash (2 K 12), seems 
from this narrative to have been in regular opera- 
tion since that time. The money chest which had 
been set up by Jehoiada was emptied periodically 
under the supervision of the high priest and of the 
king’s seribe. It was on one of these occasions 
that HILKIAII communicated to Shaphan his great 
discovery of ‘the book of the law.’ The Chronicler 


Σαφάμ).----Α Gadite, 


Σαβάτ, 


SHAPHAT 


SHAREZER 


(2 Ch 345) represents Shaphan as having been 
accompanied by two other officials. In any case 
it was to Shaphan that Hilkiah entrusted the 
precious volume, and it was from Shaphan’s lips 
that Josiah heard the words that so deeply moved 
him. Shaphan also formed one of the deputation 
that subsequently visited the prophetess HULDAH. 
Assuming that this was the Shaphan who was 
father of Ahikam (2 K 22,2 Ch 34”, Jer 264), he 
was grandfather of Gedaliah (2 K 25%, Jer 39% 
40% 9-1. 412 438), The only objection to this sup- 
position lies in the fact that Ahikam seems to 
take precedence of his father. It is, of course, 
vossible that he may have filled a higher office. 
Vhatever the truth may be concerning Shaphan’s 
connexion with the discovery of ‘ the book of the 
law,’ it is at least certain that he belonged to the 
party of reform whose inspiration was derived 
from that book, and who were friendly to Jere- 
miah. One of his sons, Ahikam, protected the 
prophet from the fury of the hostile priests and 
prophets (Jer 26%). Another, Elasah, was one of 
the two whom Jeremiah employed to carry his 
letter to the captives in Babylon (Jer 29%). Fron 
the windows of the chamber of yet anotlier son, 
Gemariah, Baruch read ‘the words of the LORD 
in the ears of the people’ (Jer 36”), words which 
were given still further publicity by the action of 
Gemariah’s son, Micaiah (vv.1!:2?*). And when the 
last agony of Jerusalem was over, it was with 
Shaphan’s grandson, Gedaliah, that tlhe aged pro- 
phet found an honoured asylum (Jer 3914). 

2. Father of Jaazaniah, who was ringleader in 
idolatry of the seventy ancients of the house of 
Israel, as seen by Ezekiel (811). 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

SHAPHAT (vsv¥).—4. The Simeonite spy, Nu 13° 
(BA Zadar, F Σαφάν). 2. The father of the pro- 
phet Elisha, 1 IK 19% (B Sagas, A Σαφάτ) αὶ (BA 
Σαφάτ), 21k 3% (B Ἰωσαφάθ, A Σαφατ)ὴ 6 (B om., 

Zadar). 3. A name in the royal genealogy of 
Judah, 1 Ch 32 (B Ξαφάθ, A Sadar). 4 A Gadite, 
1 Ch 5” (LXX [? confusing with 150] ὁ ypaypares). 
5. One of David’s herdmen, 1 Ch 27” (B Σωφάν, 


LwPar). 


SHAPHIR (wae; LXX καλῶς : Vulg. pulehra).— 
One of the towns or villages—none of them very 
far from Eleutheropolis—which the prophet Micah 
addressed (Mic 14), According to Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onom. Zad¢elp, Saphir), it was a village 
of Judah in the hill-country between Eleuthero- 
polis and Ascalon. [Robinson (B£P? ii. 34, note), 
van de Velde (S. and P. 159), and Conder, doubt- 
fully (PEF Mem. ii. 413), identify Shaphir with 
one of three mud villages, called es-Sdédajir, which 
stand near each other about 34 miles S.E. of 
Eisdid, Ashdod. This appears to be the place 
referred to in the Onomasticon, but the identifica- 
tion is uncertain. On the possible identity of 
Shaphir with Shamir of Jos 158 sec Nowack on 
Mie 14. C. W. WILSON. 


SHARAI (2; B Σαριού, A Apo’, δὲ Lapot_e).—One 
of the sons of Bani, who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10%. 


SHARAR.—See SACAR. 


SHAREZER (syx2v [see Baer, ad loe.]; Zapdcap, 
BA in 2K 19°? and Zee 72, B in Is 8758; Σαράσα, 
Luc. in 2 Kings, SAQ in Isaiah. In its original 
Assyrian form the name is probably=Sar-usur, 
‘protect the prince’; in meaning, a prayer addressed 
to some god whose name isomitted. Bel-sharusur, 
Marduk-sharusur, and similar Assyrian names are 
then unabbreviated parallels. It has been suggested 
that the full name of the Sharezer of 2 K 19 [=Is 


37] was Nergal-sharusur, a Babylonian name which 
occurs in Jer 39° [NERGAL-SHAREZER]. The origin 
of the conjecture is an untenable identification of 
Sharezer with the Nergilus of the historian Aby- 
denus [see below]. In Zec 73 the complete name is 
very probably Bel-sharezer),. 

1. In conjunction with a brother, ADRAMMELECH, 
named as the assassin of the Assyrian king Senna- 
cherib (2 K 19°=Is 37°%). The murderers are 
described as Sen.’s sons, and the scene of the 
assassination is given as the temple of NISROCH. 
According to the Babylonian Chronicle, Sen. was 
killed during an insurrection, and the date was 
towards the close of the year 681 (20th Tebeth). 
The other records of the assassination are an in- 
scription of Nabuna‘id, an extract from Polyhistor 
(Berosus) in Eusebius, and another from Abydenus. 
These agree with the Chronicle in stating that 
Sen. was killed by one of his sons. They contain 
no reference to the complicity of two sons. Even 
Abydenus is explicit in saying that one son was 
the murderer.* Of the two names given by ;the 
Hebrew narrative, that of Sharezer is most atiected 
by this preponderance of negative testimony. 
Adrammelech has the support of the names 
Adramelus and Ardumuzanus (Ardumusanus), 
which are given by Abydenus and Polyhistor 
respectively. One of Sen.’s sons, also, has a 
name (Assur-Sum-usabsi) which is said to be cap- 
able of readings approximately the same as these 
variants (Scheil in ZA xi. 425-27). There is 
nothing of a definite character to be said on the 
other side in favour of Sharezer.t Yet the nega: 
tiveargument is so mucli 6 silentio that an explana 
tion of the appearance of the name in the Hebrew 
text is pressingly required before an error can be 
granted. W. M. Miller imagines too improbable 
a history. He supposes that Adrammelech was 
‘ Assyrianized ’ into Sharezer by some archeologist. 
Adrammelech was regarded as a translation, Shar 
ezer was a retranslation put alongside of it in the 
text (ΖΑ ΤῊ xvii. 332). 1Ὁ can only be said, mean- 
time, that Sharezer’s name, his part in the assassi- 
nation of Sen., and his relationship to the king, 
all rest on the authority of the Hebrew narrative. 

The revolt, in which Sen.’s murder was an inci- 
dent, was obviously designed to secure the throne 
for the rebel(s), and to prevent the accession!of the 
designated heir Esarhaddon. In this it failed. 
Esarhaddon triumphed within six weeks, by the 
second of Adar, although for an unknown reason 
he did not formally assume the crown until three 
and a half months later (18thSivan), The murderers 
fled to Armenia, according to the OT narrative. 
There was likely to be a welcome for such exiles 
there. The fragment of Abydenus says that Esar- 
haddon put Adramelus to death. 


* «Qui a jilio Adramelo est interemptus.’ By a transposition 
of this sentence and the preceding, an attempt has heen made 
to hring a certain Nergilus there mentioned Into some con- 
nexion with the assassination of Sennacherib. But even then 
he is neither Sen.’s son nor his assassin. It is inadmissihle to 
read the statement regarding him in the light of the weaker 
rather than of the stronger testimony. The supposition that 
Nergilus is Sharezer is a conjecture from an emended text 
(supporters of the hypothesis are named in Schrader, ΟΟΤ' 
ii. 16). Equally possible, and even more probable, is the 
suggestion that the sentence ‘deinceps autem post eum Nergilus 
regnavit’ is a reference to the Babylonian king Nergal-ushezib, 
This identification is made hy Winckler (ZA li. 392ff.). But 
it is easier to suppose that the context is imperfect than to 
adont his combination with another context. . ; 

{ Sar-etir-AsSur is a son of Sen. whose name might be identi- 
fied with Sharezer (Winckler, Altor. Forsch., 2nd Series [1898], 
i. 69). It can also be urged that Polyhistor and Abydenus 
may have got their names of the assassin from the Heb, 
Adrammelech. Moses of Chorene gives more positive testi- 
mony, but is not sufficiently reliable. He names two assassins. 
In the Whistons’ Latin version (London, 1736) the forms are 
Adramelus or Argamozanus and Sanasarus (i. 22), Their 
settlement in Armenia is the occasion of their heing mentioned. 
Boscawen’s recent identification (Bab. and Or. Record, vill. 
269 ff.) seems to depend too much on a resemblance to the 
conjectural form Nergal-sharezer. 


SHARON 


2. One who consulted the spiritual heads of the 
Jewish community on the question whether the 
fast observed on the anniversary of the burning 
of the pre-exilic temple was appropriate after 105 
restoration (Zee 77%), 


The grammatical construction of v.23, and consequently the 
purport of the verse, is very uncertain. RV makes ‘ Bethel 
subject and Sharezer and the others messengers from Bethel. 
Such a personification seems without parallel in prose. AV 
follows Vulg. in making ‘Bethel’ accusative of direction and 
tr. ‘to the house of God.’ But the temple is never called 
béth-’él. The difficulty is removed by finding in these letters 
the Divine name which, according to analogy, is required 
to complete the compound Sar-usur. The text may origin- 
ally have read Bel-Sharezer (Siegfried-Stade, HWB) ‘The ἢ 
may be accounted for as a dittography of δὲ in the early 


Hebrew character.* After this correction has been made, v.3 
suggests that the author of the inquiry is one individual, 
namely (Bel-) Sharezer. Regem-melech and the others are 
then messengers whom he sent. 


Sharezer’s question is explained by the new 
situation which the restoration of the temple 
created. Since Zechariah addresses his reply to 
the ‘people of the land,’ it may be argued that 
Sharezer was spokesman on their behalf. But v.® 
niore naturally expresses individual perplexity. 
V.? implies that the inquiry came from outside 
the community in Jerusalem. The question itself 
comes naturally from one who is not in touch with 
movements in the capital; it is artificial and un- 
likely when regarded as an attempt to bring local 
discussions to an issue (Nowack’sview). Zechariah 
addresses the priests and the whole Jewish com- 
munity (‘people of the land,’ as Hag 24). The 
priests are doubtless named because ‘ instrue- 
tion’ (¢érah) had been asked of them, and formally 
they have yet to reply (in v.? the words ‘and to 
the prophets’ may be an insertion, anticipating 
the faet that actually Zechariah comes forward to 
reply). The people also are addressed, to secure 
for the prophet’s words a wider currency. 


Babylon is more likely to have been Sharezer’s home than any 
part of Judah. His Babylonian name, Bel-sharusu7, is one 
argument; the formality of his deputation another. The hypo- 
thesis accounts most simply for the purpose and motive of the 
inguiry. It does justice also to all the points of the narrative. 
The primary object of Sharezer’s deputation (v.2}) was to offer 
sacrifices at the restored sanctuary (‘to entreat the favour of 
the Lord’). The question to the priests was incidental to this main 
purpose, although prompted by the same good news. Thusearly 
the spiritual authority of Jerusalem was acknowledged by the 
diaspora. The incident is dated in the year 518 (v.41). The 
temple was completed in 516 (Ezr 615); its restoration had 
commenced in 520 (Hag 115). Either the news which reached 
Babylon anticipated the complete restoration midway (assum- 
ing the dates to be correct); or the rebuilding was go far 
advanced as to justify Sharezer in taking action. 


It is noteworthy that Zechariah’s prophecy 
(vv.>’) has no special application to the cireum- 
stances of the time. It depreciates or disavows 
the practice of fasting as such. Zee 818. 19. seems 
more appropriate as a reply to Sharezer’s envoys. 

LITERATURE.—On 2 K 1937: Schrader, COT ii. 13-17 ; Winck- 
ler, ZA ii, (1887) 392-965 Johns, Haupos. Times, vii. (April 
1896). For Polyhistor and Abydenus see Eusebius, ed, Schoene, 
i. 27 and i, 35; the Bab. Chron, tr. by Winckler in Teaxtbuch 
z, AT, 1892; and Nabuna’id, by Messerschmidt, Stele Nabun- 
aid’s, Berlin, 1896. W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHARON.—4. (jiwid [with art.], prob. for poeta 
‘the level,’ ‘the plain,’ from 1 to be level; LXX 
in 1 Ch 27”, Ca 2! τὸ πεδίον, but in Is 33° 35? 65:10 
ὁ δρυμός [see below]) the name applied in Scripture 
to that part of the Maritime Plain which stretches 
from Joppa to Mt. Carmel (55 miles). Itis of an 
undulating character, none of its hills exceeding 
250-300 feet in height. The following streams 
cross it in their course to the Mediterranean: Nahr 


* Marti simply detaches ’é2 from 6éth and joins it to 
Sharezer: ‘the family of El-Sharezer’ (SA, 1892, p. 182). 6, 
A. Smith adopts El-Sharezer, but supposes ‘J”’ to be wanting 
after béth: ‘to the temple of J”’ (Twelve Propheta). 
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τες 


66-Ζεν ἃ (the Crocodile River), Nahr Mefjir (the 
Dead River of the Crusaders), Nahr Iskandertineh 
(their Salt River), Nafr el-Fahk (their Rochetaille), 
The plain proper, between the Crocodile River and 
Joppa, varies in breadth from 8 to 12 miles. 

The LXX, as above noted, reproduces jinn in 
three passages by ὁ δρυμός, a term which is applied 
to Sharon also by Josephus (BJ 1. xi. 2; in Ant. 
XIV. xii. 3, plur. οἱ δρυμοί) and Strabo (xvi. : δρυμὸς 
μέγας ves). ‘This designation is very appropriate to 
a district which has still a large oak wood at its 
northern extremity, and which, even so late as 
Crusading times, would have appeared from the 
top of Mt. Ebal as a vast forest of oaks from coast 
to mountain (HGAZ} 122),* The Crusaders called 
it the Forest of Assur (Vinsauf, Jtin. Licardi, iv. 
16); it is the enchanted forest of Tasso (Gerus. 
Liberata, ii and xiii); it was called by Napoleon 
the Forest of Miksi (from the modern village of 
Miksieh). ‘The southern half of the plain is, and 
must always have been, far more cultivated than 
its northern portion. Throughout its whole extent 
itis gay with myriads of brightly coloured flowers. 

The beauty and the fertility of Sharon give 
point to Is 357, where the ‘glory of Lebanon’ is 
coupled with the ‘execelleney (177 ‘splendour’ [see 
Driver, Daniel, p. 33]) of Carmel and Sharon,’ the 
special allusion perhaps being to the magnificence 
of its oak forests. We have the opposite picture 
in Is 33°, where ‘ Lebanon is ashamed and withereth 
away, Sharon is like the (waste) Arabah, and 
Bashan and Carmel shake off their leaves.’ Again, 
in Is 6810 the description of the restoration of Israel 
contains this feature: ‘Sharon shall be a pasturage 
for flocks.’ In 1 Ch 27% we read of Shitrai the 
Sharonite (ποτ, ὁ Zapwr(e)irns), who was over king 
David’s flocks that fed in Sharon. The excellence of 
the pasturage, the superiority of the cattle and the 
wine of Sharon, are celebrated by Jerome (Comm. 
on Is 33 and 65) and the Talmud (Bab. Menahoth 
87a, Shabbath 70a). Its pottery and the bricks 
used for building are repeatedly referred to in the 
Mishna as of very inferior quality, the instability 
of the houses in Sharon being proverbial (see 
references in Neubauer, Geog. dw Taln. 48 1.}. 

Neubauer appears to be right (against Graetz, Geseh. ἃ. 
Juden?2, iii. 182) in contending that it is the inhabitants of the 
maritime Sharon and not of the Galilwan Saronas [see below], 
on whose behalf a special petition is said to have been intro- 
duced into the high priest’s prayer for the people on the Day of 
Atonement, This petition ran: ‘May God watch over the 
inhabitants of Sharon, that they be not buried in the ruins of 
their houses,’ 

The Shulammite compares herself to the ‘rose 
[an unfortunate rendering; nbyan is the white 
narcissus, see Cheyne on Is 35! and ef. art. Rose 
above] of Sharon’ and the ‘lily [prob. some flower 
of a red colour] of the (Jordan) valleys’ (poy), 
Ca 2}, 

There is some doubt as to the identity of the 
Sharon of Jos 1918 [where read jw) psx προ ‘king 
of Aphek in Sharon’; see LASSHARON]. It has 
been proposed (e.g. by Dillm. ad loc.) to find here 
the Saronas which Eusebius (Onomast. 296. 6) says 
was the name given to the region between Mt. 
Tabor and Tiberias—a statement confirmed by the 
name Saréna still attaching to a ruin on this 
plateau (PH£ Mem. vol. i. sheet vi.). This pyro- 
posal appears, however, to be unnecessary, especi- 
ally in view of the evidence (see G. A. Smith, 
HGHL* 350, 401 f., and s.v. ‘Aphek? in Encyc. Bibl.) 
in favour of the existence of an Aphek in the 
maritime Sharon (cf. W. Rh. Snith, ΟἽ 05 273, 
435, ands.v. ‘Aphek’in Lneyc. bibl. ; H. P. Smith, 
Sanvuel, 31. Buhl, GAP 212f., 218, leaves it un- 


* It is not at all likely that tbe title ὁ δρυμός is due to any 
connexion, real or supposed, between the Heb. sha7én and the 
Gr, capovis, a2 very rare term for an oak (Pliny, A.W iv. 5, quoted 
by Reland, Peal. 190). 
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decided whether it is the maritime or the Galilean 
Sharon that is meant in Jos 1918), 

The only NT reference to Sharon is Ac 985 (ὁ 
Zapav, whence AV Saron), in connexion with St. 
Peter’s stay at Lydda. For further details regard- 
ing Sharon see Buhl, GAP 1038 ff.; and G. A. Smith, 
HGHL?* 147 ff., where a full account is given of its 
strategic importance and the part it played in post- 
biblical history. 

2. (Ὁ [without art.]; B Τεριάμ, A Σαρών) 1 Ch 
518, This Sharon (|! Gilead and Bashan) is prob- 
ably the same as the JZishér (also from root +), 
or elevated plateau between the Arnon and the 
Jabbok (Dt 3” 48, Jos 13% 16-27-21 908 Jer 488 21, 
2 Ch 26"). See vol. 111. p. 309°, footnote, and p. 
893°, 5. 8. J, A. SELBIE. 


SHARONITE.—See preceding article. 


SHARUHEN (jnrw ;"ol ἀγροὶ αὐτῶν ; Sareon).—A 
town in Judah which was allotted to Simeon (Jos 
19°). It appears as Shilhim in 1586 and as Shaaraim 
in 1 Ch 451 - see SHAARAIM (2). : 


SHASHAI (wv; ΒΑ Σεσεῖ, Luc. Deveeip).—One of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10*=Sxsis of 1 Es 953, 


SHASHAK (pvv).—The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8!4-(B Σωκήλ)  (B Swcpx ; in both pas- 
sages A has Σωσήκ, Luc. Σισάχ). 


SHAUL (S23, SaovA).—1. A king of Edom, Gn 
36° [JE]=1 Ch 1% He belonged to ‘Rehoboth 
by the River.’ See REHOBOTH. 2. A son of 
Simeon, Gn 46 [R](A Σαμουήλ, D* Σαούλ, B deesé), 
Ex 6%, Nu 26" [both P], 1 Ch 4% The clan of 
which he is the eponym was of mixed Isr. and 
Can. descent, hence Shaul is called in Gn 46? and 
Ex 6% ‘the son of the Canaanitess.’ See GENE- 
ALOGY, IL. 2. In Nu 26 the patronymic Shaulites 
(asso, δῆμος 6 Saovdel) occurs. 3. An ancestor of 
“na 1 Ch 6* ὁ) (called in ν. 38 (1) Joel. See JozEL, 

0. 3). 


SHAVEH, THE VALE OF (mv poy; A τὴν κοιλάδα 
τὴν Σαύην, Dr. k. τ. Σανή;: vallis Save).—A broad 
valley (‘@mek), known also as ‘the king’s vale’ (Gn 
14”), which was near Salem. It is apparently the 
same place as ‘the king’s dale’ (3>20 poy 2S 18%), 
in which Absalom set up a pillar or monument. 
According to Josephus (Azé. VII. x. 3), this monu- 
ment was two stadia from Jerusalem. If the view 
that Salem was Jerusalem be correct, the valley of 
Shaveh was possibly the broad open head of the 
valley of Hinnom which, lower down, contracts to 
aravine. See SALEM. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAYEH-KIRIATHAIM (ΟΡ my; ἐν Σανὴ τῇ 
πόλει ; Save Cariathaim).—A place in which Chedor- 
laomer smote the Emim (Gn 145). If the reading 
in AVm and RVm ‘the plain of Kiriathaim’ be 
correct, the spot must have been near Kiriathaim 
(Jer 48): 23, Ezk 25%) in Moab, which has been identi- 
fied with ed-Kurewydt between Dibon and Medeba. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHAVING.—Two Heb. words are used with this 
meaning, 113 ‘ cut off,’ ‘shear’ (wool, 1S 25%), ‘shave’ 
(one’s head, Job 12, Mic 115) ; nba to make smooth 
or bald, to shave or shear (Nu 6% 18, Dt 2113 etc.). 
The ancient Egyptians, according to Wilkinson 
(Anc. Eqyp.), considered shaving the hair, not of 
the head only but of the whole body, necessary 
to cleanliness. Joseph, when summoned to the 

resence of Pharaoh, ‘shaved himself and changed 
his raiment,’ Gn 4113, The same custom is ob- 
served by many Hindu sects at the present time. 
In cases of mourning the hair was allowed to 


grow. Among the Israelites the custom was 
different. The hair seems to have been allowed 
to grow to a moderate length, and to have been 
cut at intervals, Absalom, we are told (28 14%), 
polled his head every year. The beard was held 
sacred among the Israelites, as it is to this day 
among the Arabs; and the insult that Hanun, king 
of the Ammonites, offered to the ambassadors of 
David, by shaving half cf their beards (2 5. 10%), 
could be atoned for only by the conquest and 
slavery of the Ammonites. The Nazirites were 
commanded to let no razor pass upon their heads, 
but to allow the hair to grow. When the time 
fixed by their vow had expired, or if they were 
accidentally defiled, then they were commanded to 
shave the whole head (Nu 6°98), In Syria 
the priests and monks of the Greek Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic Churches never allow the hair of 
the head or beard to be cut even in sickness, 
Many Christian parents dedicate a child to a 
particular saint for a certain period of time, 
and during that period the hair of the child is 
never cut. These children are distinguished from 
others by their black clothes as well as their 
long hair. Among the Israelites and Arabs shav- 
ing the head was a sign of mourning (Job 1”, 
Dt 21", Ezk 44%), and with the neighbouring 
nations it was the custom to shave the ‘corners’ 
of the beard, which the Israelites were expressly 
forbidden to do (Lv 215). (See CUTTINGS IN THE 
FLESH, vol. i. p. 537%; and for shaving of the head 
as a, sacrificial act, W. R. Smith, RS 306). 
W. CARSLAW. 

SHAVSHA (svw. In 28 20° Kéthib wv, Kéré 
xiv”, EV Sheva, are proved to be in error by LXX. 
Similar to the Kéré, however, are B Σαβά of 1 K 4° 
and BA Σουβά of 1K 2%, Of LXX forms given 
below, Ἰησοῦς Ξε Ἰσοῦς isa familiar name read for one 
unfamiliar, perhaps under the influence of a ditto- 
graphy from the preceding xal).—Royal or State 
secretary in king David’s reign (1 Ch 1816 B Ἰησοῦς, 
A and Lue. Loved, ἐξ Zods; 2S 20% B Ἰησοῦς, A 
᾿σοῦς, Luc. Loved). 

28 81-18 is a third passage containing a list of David’s officers 
of State. In MT Seraiah now stands in place of Shavsha. 
But the list of 1 Chron. is dependent on that of 2Sam., is 
identical with it except in this one particular, and most probably 
has preserved the original reading. B ᾿Ασά seems to be a trace 
of the older text. 1K 48 and 2408 may be counted against 
Seraiah (see below). This name seems to have obtained cur- 
rency inthe 7th century. It may be supposed that the familiar 
mw is a misreading of the possibly foreign name Swi. 


The office held by Shavsha is one of a group 
created by the monarchy in Israel. It dates, how- 
ever, from the time of David, like others of a 
similar character, for Saul’s ‘kingdom’ was not 
an organized State. It was David who made it 
so. When he ranged himself among the princes 
of southern Syria his position forced on him the 
creation of certain offices of State. The occa- 
sions, for instance, of communication and corres: 
pondence with neighbouring States multiplied. 
The example of contemporary princes suggested 
the appointment of a State secretary. Other 
prospects of usefulness must have commended the 
precedent. In these circumstances Shavsha was 
appointed first holder of the office, as it seems. 
It is noteworthy that of all those who are named 
in the best list of David’s officers of State (1 Ch 
18!*17=9 § 815-18) he is the only one whose father 
is unmentioned. Possibly he did not belong to 
a family of standing in the country, like the 
others. Possibly he was a foreigner. If foreign 
correspondence were in a foreign language it may 
not have been easy to find ἃ Hebrew with 
the necessary qualifications. David was not in- 
disposed to have foreigners round his person (see 
art. FOREIGNER, vol. ii. p. 50°). Shavsha’s name 
may be Aramean. Foreign extraction would 


SHEAL 


account for the name of one of his sons being 
Elihoreph (1K 4°). It seems to indicate his wor- 
ship of a god other than J”. 

In Solomon’s reign there were two secretaries of 
State, Elihoreph and Ahijah. They are called sons* 
of Shisha (1 K 4%). Although the evidence for the 
correct form of this name is very divergent (B Σαβά, 
A Σεισά, Luc. Σαφάτ), it may be identified with 
Shavsha, Others of Solomon’s chief officers of 
State were sons of those who held similar office 
under David. If Shavsha was chosen secretary 
because Aramaic was his native tongue, it is speci- 
ally likely that his children would inherit this 
qualification and be chosen for a similar reason. 
There is a second list of Solomon’s officers in the 
LXX (B) text of Καὶ 2%, Init Shavsha(BA Σουβά, 
Luc. Soved) is given as Solomon’s secretary. Ben- 
zinger (on 1 K 4) has made the attractive suggestion 
that this list names those in office during the 
earlier part of Solomon’s reign. It would then 
be evidence that Shavsha continued for a time 
Solomon’s secretary, died during Solomon’s reign, 
and was then succeeded by his sons. But there 
does not seem to be evidence to establish this 
view of the two lists. It is probable that they 
are duplicates, and that in 1K 2*5 the names 
of the sons have dropped out before the word 
Shavsha. W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHEAL (bx, B Σαλουιά, A Tadd), Ezr 10%.—One 
of the sons of Bani, who had married a ‘strange’ 
wife ; called Jasaelus in 1 Es 9”, 


SHEALTIEL (Syrbyy; in Hag 114 22 Synby; 
LXX and NT always Σαλαθιήλ, hence Salathiel of 
1 Es 55 48-56 62, AV of Mt 1? and Lk 3*).—The 
father of ZERUBBABEL, Ezr 82 8 5%, Neh 12}, Hag 
11» 12. 14 92,23, = According to 1 Ch 3!" Shealtiel was 
the eldest son of king Jeconiah. In v.¥” the MT 
makes Pedaiah (a brother of Shealtiel) the father 
of Zerubbabel ; but BA of LXX read here also 
Σαλαθιήλ, although Lucian has Φαδαιά. 


SHEARIARA (anye).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 
898 (BA Σαραιά, Lue. Σεριά) 953 (ΒΑ Sapid, Luc. 
Σιααριά). 


SHEARING-HOUSE, THE (Οὐ ἼΡΗ mas B Βαιθά- 
καθ τῶν ποιμένων, A Βαιθάκαδ τ. 7.3 Vulg. canera 
pastorum; KV tr. ‘shearing-honse [lit. binding- 
house,’ ef. Gn 22°] of the shepherds,’ RVm ‘house 
of gathering [so Targ. but improbable] of the 
shepherds’).—A place at which Jehu, on his way 
from Jezreel to Samaria, met and slew the brethren 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah (2 K 1014). Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. 8. Βαιθακάθ) place the shearing- 
house in the Great Plain (Esdraelon), 15 M.r. from 
Legio; and in this position, 3m. east of Jenin, is 
the village of Bez Kad (Robinson, PRP? ii, 316). 
This is possibly the site of the shearing-house 
(Conder, PEF iMem. ii. 88). C. W. WILSON. 


SHEAR-JASHUB (2 νῷ ‘a remnant shall re- 
turn,’ LXX ὁ καταλειφθεὶς TacovB, Is 7°).—A symboli- 
cal name given to a son of Isaiah to signify the 
return of the remnant to God after the punishment 
at the hands of the Assyrians, See 8 10°21, and 
Ἔν ἐν - εν 


SHEBA (yayv).—i. A Benjamite who headed a 
new revolt against David immediately after the 
suppression of Absalom’s rebellion. He was be- 
sieged by Joab in Abel-beth-maacah, whose in- 
habitants were persuaded to procure their own 
safety by casting the head of the rebel from the 
battlements of the city (2 S 201% 61, 10, 18. 21f. ; Ὁ) uni- 
formly Σάβεε, A occasionally ”ABee). See, further, 

* LAX ‘son,’ applying to Ahijah only. 
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art. DAVID, vol. i. p. 570% 2. A Gadite, 1 Ch δ15 
(B Σέβες, A Σόβαθε, Luc. Σάβεε). 


SHEBA (sav), more correctly Saba (LXX Σαβά, 
Jos. 2dS8as), the name of a race (the Sabzans) several 
times mentioned in the OT. In the genealogical 
tables it is given three pedigrees (Gn 107 son of 
Ramah, cf. Ezk 9153, where these two names are 
juxtaposed; Gn 1058 son of Yoktan, and juxta- 
posed with Hazarmaveth [Hadramaut]; Gn 25% 
son of Yokshan). Ezekiel (2723) mentions Eden 
(Aden), Haran (Hirran), and Canneh (Kanueh) as 
connected with it; and of these places the first 
two are known to be in ὃ. Arabia. At the time 
of Israel’s highest prosperity, Solomon was visited 
by the queen of Saba (1K 10), an event which 
gave rise to a number of legends, none of them 
perhaps of high antiquity in the form wherein we 
"sam them. The Sabeans were known to the 

sraelites as exporters of gold (Is 60°, Ps 7215), 
precious stones (iizk /.¢.), perfumes (Jer 639, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel), and perhaps slaves (Jl 4(3)§), In 
the Bk. of Job (015) there is an allusion to their 
trading caravans, with at least a suggestion that 
their capital was Tema (Tayma); and also to their 
raiding other Arab tribes (1). 

Vill the attention of Orientalists was called by 
Wellsted and Cruttenden to certain inscriptions 
discovered by them in 8. Arabia, our knowledge 
of Saba was confined to the meagre and often 
unintelligible matter collected by the Greek ge- 
ographers and Pliny. But since the middle of the 
century large finds of inscriptions have been made 
in various parts of Arabia, in the old Arabic 
character (of which a copy was given by the 
Arabie bibliographer Al-Nadim, in his FArist, 
A.D. 978), and dealing with Saba and various in- 
stitutions connected with it. The attempt made 
in England to decipher these inscriptions was 
utterly incompetent; but German scholars were 
more successful, and tlie honour of having founded 
the study of Sabeean is shared by Rédiger and 
Osiander, whose papers in the ZDMG, vols. xx. 
and xxi., laid the basis for the right understand- 
ing of these texts. A full and accurate account 
of the literature of the subject down to 1891 was 
given by Fr. Hommel in his Siid-Arabische Chres- 
tomathie, Munich, 1898. Next in importance to 
the collection published by Osiander was that 
brought back by Halévy, and edited by him in 
the Journal Asiatigue, Série 6, vol. ix. ; since then 
ereat finds have been made by Glaser in his vari- 
ous journeys in §. Arabia, not many of which 
have as yet been given to the public. In the 
fourth part of the CJS, edited by J. and H. 
Derenbourg, of which three fasciculi (containing 
308 inscriptions) have as yet appeared (1889-1800), 
the material for the study will be eventually re- 
corded in the most trustworthy form; at present 
the works of the eight or nine scholars who pur- 


| sue it (esp. Derenbourg, Glaser, Halévy, Hommel, 


Mordtmann, D. H. Miller, Pretorius, Winckler) 
are all indispensable. 

Besides inscriptions, considerable finds of coins 
have also been made. The first Sabzan coin ever 
interpreted was described in the Revue Numis- 
matigue, 1868, pp. 169-176; but for this part of 
the subject the most important stage was marked 
by the work of Schlumberger (Le trésor de San’a, 
Paris, 1880), who gave an account of some 200 
coins that had been discovered at Sana’a, and pur- 
chased by him of a dealer in Constantinople. 
Many of these coins contained the monograms of 
kings whose names also figure in inscriptions ; 
whence, though these signs were puzzling at first, 
they have all since been interpreted: a list of thie 
monograms, with their Interpretations, is given by 
Ὁ. H. Miller in his Lurgen w. Sehlésser, ii. p. 995. 


—s 
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The date of the coins described by Schlumberger 
was fixed by him, on numismatic grounds (i.e. the 
evolution of the style from Attic, Seleucid, and 
Roman models), at from about B.c. 150 to A.D. 150, 
and, while he derived the style of the art from the 
sources named, he regarded the weight as fixed by 
Persian models. The purity of the silver and the 
accuracy of the weight were greatly admired by 
this numismatist ; other coins that have been dis- 
covered are described by Mordtmann, Wiecner 
Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1880, pp. 289-320. The 
researches of Glaser and others were also rewarded 
by the discovery of a variety of other objects, 
Ulustrative of Sabsean civilization, of which de- 
scriptions have been given by Mordtmann (Himyar- 
isthe Inschriften in den kiniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin, 1893) and others (e.g. Derenbourg, Les 
Monuments Sabéens du Musée d’Archéologie de 
Marseille, 1899; Ὁ. H. Miiller, Siidarabische Al- 
terthiimer im Kunsthistorischen Hofmuseum, Wien, 
1899; Hommel, ‘Dic siidarab. Altertiimer des 
Wiener Hofmuseums,’ in Aufsdtze u. Abhand- 
lungen, ii., 1900). 

Finally, the works of the 8. Arabian geographer 
and archezologer Hamdani (Abu Muhammad Al- 
Hasan) have been brought to Europe, his Descrip- 
tion of the Arabic Peninsula in a number of copies, 
and his Jil in portions; both these works have 
been edited by D. H. Miiller, the former at Leiden, 
1891, the latter in the Stézungsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie, Ph.-Hist. Il. xeciv., xevii., and in Miiller’s 
Stdarab. Alterthiimer, p. 8 tf. The lexicon of 
Neshwan the Himyarite, which is of some value 
for the interpretation of the texts, is as yet un- 
published. In the following paragraphs a few of 
the chief results of the study will be collected. 

{The following abbreviations recur below: AA = Glaser’s 
Abessinier in Arabien (Munich, 1895); AI = Himyarische 
Inschrifien; MM = Mordtmann and Muller’s Sabdische Denk- 


méler; DIVAS = Mittheil. d. vorderas. Gesellschaft; SA= 
Muller’s Sudarabische Alterthiimer]. 


i. History. — On this subject an authentic 
chronicle of a few pages could give us more in- 
formation than all the inscriptions together ; it is, 
however, clear that they cover an enormous length 
of time—it can scarcely be made less than 1300 
years. The dated inscriptions of the mound at 
Marib (published by Glaser, AJVAS, No. 6) are of 
the Sth and 6th cents. A.D., one of them being 
Christian and another perhaps Jewish; and the 
final destruction of the Sabzan State is known 
to have taken place in the 6th cent. A.D. On 
the other hand, the name of Ithamara the Saban, 
occurring in the inscriptions of Sargon of B.c. 715 
(ed. Winckler, p. 97), was identified with justice 
by Lenormant with the Yetha’amara of the 
Saban inscriptions. That name belongs to no 
fewer than six Saban potentates (Glaser, AA 
p. 29); and there seems no probability that Sar- 
gon’s contemporary is the first of these. The in- 
scriptions, however, are not divided equally over 
this vast expanse of time; so far as they are at 

resent accessible, it is only for the period just 

efore and just after the commencement of our 
era that they render the writing of a continuous 
chronicle possible; an attempt of this sort has 
been made by H. Winckler, ‘ Die Inschriften des 
Alhan Nahfan’ (A7VAS, No. 5), perhaps without 
conspicuous success. The greater number of the 
texts published are devoid of political interest, 
and indeed emanate from members of two fami- 
lies or clans, the Bakilites of ‘Amran, and their 
leaders the Banu Marthad, and the Hashidites of 
Nat, and their leaders the Banu Hamdan. These 
great families are said to exist still in 5. Arabia 
in the neighbourhood of their ancestral seats 
(Mordtmann in JfJ/ p 9). 

Saba is the name of a nation or political unit, 


not of a city, though the classical writers speak 
repeatedly of acity Saba. The Arabic etymologists 
derive its name from sabda, ‘to take captive’; but 
they might with greater probability have derived 
it from the Sabzean verb saba’a, ‘he raided’; and 
indeed in CUS 84. 3, the Sabseans are mentioned as 
normal raiders, somewhat as in Job 1% The 
Sabsean name for ‘nation’ is khums, ‘a fifth,’ and 
it is applied by them to other nations as well as to 
their own, 6.6. ‘the two Khums, Saba and Himyar’ 
(ATM 5). These nations or ‘fifths’ were divided 
into ‘ tribes’ * (shz‘b), which again were sometimes 
divided into ‘thirds’ (CZS 187, where Derenbourg 
gives us the names of two ‘thirds’ of the tribe 
Samai), and sometimes perhaps ‘tenths’ (C/S 
128). There might be some ground for suspecting 
that the word f/th implies the original existence 
of five nations who shared 8. Arabia between 
them; at the latest period of the inscriptions, 
Saba has swallowed the othersup. In these the 
kings style themselves kings of Saba, Dhu Raidan, 
Hadramaut, and Yamanet. The earliest king who 
assumed this title was, according to Glaser (AA 
p. 31), Shammir Yuhar'ish, about A.D. 281 (others 
would place him some 200 years before). Before 
this he and his predecessors called themselves kings 
of Saba and Dhu Raidan, a title which implies the 
conquest of Raidan, which the combinations of 
Glaser and H. Winckler place about B.c. 70. 
Prior to this last date the kings style themselves 
sometimes malik (‘ king’), sometimes mukarri, a 
word of uncertain meaning, but of a root which 
forms an element in many proper names, and is 
the source of Makorabah, the old name for Mecca. 
It is customary to place the Mukarrib period before 
the Malik period, and it is certainly noticeable that 
Sargon does not bestow the title ‘king’ on his 
Sabsean contemporary, though the Assyrians are 
ordinarily rather lavish with the title. Naturally, 
such a point could not be settled without better 
documents than are at our disposal. The residence 
of the king was at Maryab or Marib (in Beled Α!- 
Jihaf), and sometimes at Ghaiman. But Marib 
had also a king of its own, probably dependent on 
the kings of Saba, since in C/S 37. 7 the two are 
mentioned simultaneously; and kings of Kamna 
(SA 12) and ether places are mentioned. 

In the time of Eratosthenes (B.c. 240) Saba was 
one of four nations which shared S. Arabia between 
them—Minzeans with capital Karna, Sabzeans with 
capital Maryab, Kattabanians with capital Tamna, 
and Hadramaut with capital Katabanon. The 
Greek writer adds that these were all monarchies, 
but that they were not hereditary, the succession 
falling to the first male born to one of the leading 
families after a king’s accession. How such a 
system would work it is impossible to conjecture; 
but a study of the texts makes it certain that 
Eratosthenes’ account contains some truth, though 
he may have omitted important details. So about 
the time of the Aelius Gallus expedition (B.C. 24) 
we find kings of the Hamdanide family preceded 
and followed by kings of another family. Alhan 
Nahfan seems to disclaim the title ‘king of Saba’ 
himself, while giving it to his two sons (AA 42. 
1), though he allows it to be given him a others 
(2b. 24), and in another inscription (Hf 2698) 
appears as a subject of the then king of Saba, 
and in yet another (CJS 2, 10) is called simply 
Hamdanite and Bata‘ite by the men who put up 
a votive tablet for help received in his service. 
Quite similarly Il-Sharh (Elisaros), who In some 
inscriptions figures as king of Saba and son of a 
king of Saba, in others is called Kabir of Akyan, 
a title of which the import is not known, but 


* This name (tribe) is also sometimes applied to Saba (SA 
| p. 17). The term ‘fifth’ is also found in other divisions (0. 
p. 89). 
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which seems to have been combined with some- 
thing like royal functions (A.A 82 and 105). What 
we should infer from these facts is that the king- 
ship was held by the leading families in some sort 
of rotation. This inference is further supported 
by the nature of the kings’ names, which do not 
appear to differ in form from those of other eminent 
men; they are ordinarily, though not always, 
double, consisting apparently of a name and an 
epithet (rarely of a name and two epithets), and 
are ordinarily retained unaltered by those persons 
who figure in different inscriptions as kings and in 
some other capacity. Finally, the fact that the 
inscriptions often speak of ‘the kings of Saba,’ 
and that as many as three appear as kings simul- 
tancously, implies that the sense which attached 
to the word ‘king’ in this community was different 
from that which attached to it elsewhere. And 
this not only explains the great number of the 
kings who figure in the imscriptions, — Miiller 
(Burgen, ii, pp. 982-986) counted 83, and some 
have since been added to the number,—but har- 
monizes with the fact that Sargon does not give 
the Sabeean the title ‘ king.’ 

Besides the kings, there were eponymous magis- 
trates, after whom the years were named, till the 
adoption of an era, which Glaser fixes at B.c. 115 
(AA p. 29; Gesch, 1. 3), whereas others regard it 
as the Seleucid era (see CIS p. 18); the text CIS 
46 seenis to date ‘in the year 386 from the year 
of Mubib son of Abu-Hubb,’ an era of which 
nothing is at present known. The tribes of which 
the Sabwean community consisted had sometimes 
their kings (as the Samai, CZS 37), but more often 
eluieftains called fawl (in Arabie kal); another 
title is kabir (‘ great’), which in one case appears 
to be given to the eponymous magistrate (CLS 80), 
but is also held by the king Il-Sharh, probably 
before liis accession (CJS 46). Since, however, 
this personage has a ‘minister’ (muktawi, AA p. 
105), while he is still Aabir, we clearly cannot yet 
settle the precise meaning of these terms. A dls- 
tinction which pervades the inscriptions is that 
between ‘lords’ and ‘men,’ analogous to that be- 
tween ‘royalties’ and ‘men’ which is found in the 
Pheenician inscriptions: probably the former were 
what Eratosthenes calls ‘ distinguished,’ 2,6. quali- 
fied to participate in the sovereignty. In most of 
the votive tablets the author prays the god for the 
favour of his lords, who sometimes are the whole 
of a family, sometimes one or more members of it. 
A difficult constitutional term is that rendered 
‘heirs’ or ‘co-heirs’ (C/.S 95. 5) in the same con- 
text in which ‘lords’ usually figures ; and indeed 
the number of terms which imply some unknown 
status or caste is very considerable. 

The state of society seems in general to have 
borne some resemblance to that of feudal Europe. 
The great families possessed towers and eastles, 
the building of which is commemorated in many 
inseriptions ; and the word 6aiz, which in ordinary 
Semitic means * house,’ would seem with this com- 
munity to have meant ‘tower.’ The /zlil of the 
archeologer Hamdani contains a description of 
these feudal dwellings, portions of which are still 
to be seen. The right to build a castle was 
sometimes given by the head of a family (C/S 145, 
153), sometimes by a king (CZS 172); in some of 
the texts ample details (not as a rule intelligible) 
are given of the manner in whieh the building was 
earried out (CIS 17, 29, 40), and these seem to 
have involved measurements of land and technical 
distributions of it. In each case the building is 
put under the protection of adeity. Many of the 
texts also commemorate renewals, repairs, the 
digging of wells and other domestic operations, in 
all of which the deity had some share. 


under cultivation in ancient times than now, the 
extent of territory covered by these feudal estates 
was very great, and, as we have seen, ere the 
final extinction of the Saban State by the 
Abyssinians in the 6th cent. it had swallowed 
up the other States in its neighbourhood. Hence 
the inscriptions which tell of its former glorics 
are found all over South Arabia, except perhaps 
in Hadramaut, and some even in the far north 
of the peninsula. Many indeed have been 
transplanted from the buildings which they 
originally adorned to distant towns, but of the 
vast extent of the country which at certain times 
was subject to the Sabeeans there can be no doubt. 
Certain episodes of the reign of Alhan Nahfan, as 
mentioned above, have been enucleated from his 
inscriptions by Glaser (44) and Winekler (/.¢.) ; 
but even in these results there is much that is 
problematic, and little that is sharply defined ; 
while for the rest of Saban history the inserip- 
tions which have as yet been published contain 
far less material. Arabie writers have only vague 
recollections of certain events of great importance, 
such as the bursting of the dam at Marib, which 
they strangely fancy led to the ruin of the State, 
and of a few names and words of the old language ; 
even the well-informed Haimdani has only fables 
and fictions. Hence for a history of Saba the 
materials are still wantine. 

11. CIVILIZATION.—The list of goods said to come 
from Saba in Is 60° bears a striking likeness to 
that given by Sargon (/.c.): ‘Gold, precious stones, 
ivory, perfumes of all sorts, horses, camels,’ and 
the bolt and perfumes were associated with Saba 
by classical writers also, It is remarkable that 
gold and perfume were called by the same name 
in Saba; for the suggestion of D. H. Miiller, that 
dhahab meant perfume as well as gold, has been 
confirmed by a document brought to light by 
Count Landberg (SA p. 30). The inscriptions 
reveal a lavish use of gold, if indeed the precious 
metal be meant thereby. Alhan Nahian offers 
thirty statues of gold at once (AA p. 42), and 
numerous inscriptions commemorate the employ- 
ment of this metal for images of gods and of 
animals (e.g. camels and gazelles, 211 1), Other 
gifts were of silver, called, in this language, sir; 
and a variety of objects used for devotional pur- 
poses is enumerated by Alhan Nahfan (é.c.), not 
many of which can at present be identified with 
certainty. Perfumes are also mentioned with 
considerable frequency, and various sorts are enu- 
merated. D. H. Miiller has devoted many pages 
to the deseription of them (Burgen, 11, 975; JM 
26; SA 48). The greater number of the texts deal 
not with the commercial side of the Sabeans’ life 
(though there may be allusions to that), but with 
the agricultural and military sides. Prayers for 
crops and vegetables are mixed with suppheations 
for male children. The sorts of fruits which they 
desire to thrive are sometimes enumerated. In 
some we learn a little of the artificial system of 
irrigation whereby the fertility of the fields was 
maintained. But more commemorate successful 
raids, or successful repulses of raids by other 
tribes; and once it would seem a disaster conse- 
quent on delay in the fulfilment of a vow is 
commemorated (C/S 81). The position of women 
would appear to have been little inferior to that 
of men, if we may judge by the number of texts 
in which they figure as authors or joint-authors of 
inscriptions. One woman (C/S 179) appears to be 
called mistress of a eastle; and, though a queen of 
Saba has not apparently been discovered in the 
inscriptions, queens of other Arabian tribes oceur, 
both in Arabian and Assyrian texts (0), H. Miller, 
Eyigraphische Denkmaler aus Arabien, p. 3). The 
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called, confirms this. There are, however, texts 
which imply the practice of concubinage, though 
not, apparently, of polygamy. It is observable 
that the women make offerings to the same gods 
as the men, describe themselves by similar family 
names, and profess to have received similar 
benefits. 

The Sabzean art, which in some respects is highly 
praised by experts, appears to have been greatly 
affected at different times by contemporaneous 
civilizations, ἴ.6. those of Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, and Parthia; and the formule of the 
inscriptions appear here and there to exhibit 
Assyrian influence. The caligraphy of the in- 
scriptions, especially those first brought to Europe, 
has won much admiration ; the alphabet in which 
they are written varies somewhat in different 
places (see especially D. H. Miller, Hpigraphische 
Denkméiler, ad fin.), but the present writer sees no 
reason to doubt that it represents the earliest 
form of the Semitic alphabet, whence the others 
are derived, partly by the suppression of a number 
of unnecessary signs. The excessive vigour with 
which the consonants are pronounced in 8. Arabia, 
on which several writers have commented, would 
make that the likeliest country for the invention 
of a system of writing in which the consonant was 
the element. 

111, RELIGION. —The greater number of the 
tablets at present accessible are dedicated to two 
deities, ]-Makkih and Ta’lab. The latter appears 
to have been a specially Hamdanite deity, and is 
ordinarily deseribed as Ta’lab of Riyam. He is 
called not ‘god,’ but shayydm, ‘patron’ or ‘ pro- 
tector,’ a title which is also given to Wadd (H/ 7), 
who is sometimes ascribed to Kibab (2b. also 
in ClS 30) and Khatban (CZS 293), and Hajar 
(‘stone’; CIS 49-69). The former of these ‘pat- 
rons’ also figures in pre-Islamic antiquity. τί we 
may judge by the honours lavished on Ta’lab, the 
position of ‘ patron’ can have been little inferior to 
that of god. The god of the Bakil was Il-Makkih, 
probably ‘the hearing god,’ whose name seems 
connected with a verb IVA, which figures often 
in the votive tablets. Different forms of Il-Makkih 
were worshipped in different sanctuaries. The 
places with which he is most frequently associated 
are Awam in Alwa (on which see especially 4A 
p- 16 ff), Hirran, and ‘Irran. Next in importance 
to him was probably Athtar, the male form of 
Ashtoreth, often called Sharkan, which is thought 
to mean ‘Oriental.’ He had a divided person- 
ality : in CLS 293 no fewer than four forms of him 
are mentioned simultaneously —Athtar lord of 
Thanain, Athtar lord of Ta’alluk (ἢ, Athtar lord 
of Jumdan, and Athtar Sharkan. Two other 
deities whose names are of interest are Sami (C/S 
282) and Kawim (CJS 194), which seem to be per- 
petuated in the epithets ‘the Hearing’ and ‘the 
Sustaining,’ which the Koran gives to Allah. Con- 
siderable popularity was also enjoyed by Ramman 
(who figures in the Bible as Rimmon), sometimes 
called lord of ‘Alam of Ashkur (CJS 140, by a 
Himyarite). The sun was also much worshipped, 
and is ascribed to a number of places (e.g. Barrat, 
CIS 293. 2; other places 40, 132, 294), and also 
to particular tribes and persons, e.g. ‘Il-Makkih 
and their sun’ (C7S 143. 5), and indeed the plural 
‘their suns’ is of occasional oceurrence, implying 
that the sun was regarded as of divided person- 
ality, like Athtar. The Sabean worship of the 
sun was sufficiently famous to be known to the 
author of the Koran (xxvii. 24). A similar deity 
is Dhu Samai, ‘lord of Heaven,’ ascribed to Bakir 
(17 1); and there are some goddesses whose 
names are similarly formed—Dhat Hima, Dhat 
Badan (CIS 41 ete.). Other gods are called Bashir 
(‘bringer of good tidings,’ ΟἿ 41. 3), Haubas (172, | 
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etc.), Rahman (‘ merciful,’ perhaps of monotheistic 
times, C/S 6), Kainan (8) and others whose name 
is thought to signify water-nymphs (153, ete.). 

This pantheon appears to resemble that of the 
Italians before Greek influence: the gods were to 
some extent hypostases of operations or objects, 
and there was supposed to be some special merit 
in enumerating them. Of this last process the 
terminations of many inscriptions offer illustra- 
tions. The more important of their temples had 
names, after which the god was often called. The 
offerings to them consisted, as we have seen, of 
lavish gifts to the temples; but sacrifices of the 
ordinary sort (CZS 290) and offerings of incense 
(194) also form the subject of allusions. Sometimes 
it took the form of self-presentation on the part 
of the worshipper, whatever may have been the 
import of that act. The earliest instance is said 
to be in a bustrophedon inscription (2DJ/G xxii. 
425), and the most elaborate, that contained in the 
inscription of Hadakan (C7S 37), in which the 
author declares that he puts the god in possession 
of himself, his family, his and their property, and 
all the property belonging to his clan. If the 
inscription HJ 2678 (p. 26) be rightly interpreted 
by Mordtmann, this act could be performed re- 
peatedly ; and the inser. CZS 126 would probably 
explain it more clearly, if we knew the meaning 
of the words. The plan of erecting stones in 
honour of the gods also finds illustration (CZS 100); 
and most of the texts we have are musnads, or 
tablets dedicated to the gods, sometimes with other 
offerings. The office of priest (wx) seems some- 
times to have been united with that of tribal head 
(CIS 41. 1), but at other times was probably dele- 
gated to: humbler individuals. That pilgrimages 
were made in honour of the gods appears from the 
month Dhu Hijjat or Mahajjat; the former of 
which is the only month-name which the Sabeans 
share with the Moslems (the Sabsan twelve are 
enumerated by Miiller in MM 51). Prayers are 
ordinarily designated by the common Semitic word 
for petition, but the other word (amld), which 
occurs often, perhaps implies stereotyped formule. 
From the inser. CZS 126 it would appear that the 
gods were also appeased \by certain forms of re 
sonal abstinence, and from one of those edited by 
Winckler (/.c.) it might appear that they had 
some share in the administration of justice. The 
Sabeeans also had certain ideas of ceremonial 
purity, violation of which had to be atoned_ for 
by public acknowledgment on tablets placed in 
temples: some curious specimens of these are 
given in SA pp. 20-25. 

iv. LANGUAGE.—Of the 5. Arabian inscriptions, 
a few are couched in a dialect scarcely distinguish- 
able from classical Arabic. This is the case with 
the texts dealing with ceremonial purity, to which 
reference has been made. The Saban texts seem 
to resemble most closely the dialect known as 
Ethiopie ; and indeed Ethiopic may be regarded as 
the form of Sabsan first given literary shape by 
Christian missionaries, although, unless the dates 
on the Marib inscriptions (Glaser, JZV AS 6) are 
absolutely misleading, Sabwan must have con- 
tinued in use for a century or two after the com- 
mencement of Ethiopic literature. Owing to the 
absence of vowels, we know little of the pronune 
ciation or the grammatical finesse of Sabean ; but 
it clearly differed from the classical Arabic idiom 
in many particulars; in some of which it pre- 
served what classical Arabie lost, while more often 
it seems to represent a later stage of development 
than the latter. Its alphabet retains a sibilant 
lost to Arabic; and in certain cases the weak 
letters have still consonantal value in Sabzan (as 
in Ethiopic) where they have lost it in Arabic. 
Instead of the prefixed article which governs 
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Arabic syntax, Sabeean has an affix, similar to 
that in use in Aramaic; both of which bear a 
curious likeness to the Armenian system. For the 
nunation which in Arabic supplies, to some ex- 
tent, the place of an indefinite article, Sabsean has 
mimation. Probably in this matter Arabic retains 
the older termination, whereas the two languages 
may have developed or borrowed their definite 
articles independently. ‘The employment of the 
dual would appear to have been as regular in 
Saban as in Arabic, though the mode of express- 
ing it differed somewhat. The Saban syntax 
has also some remarkable peculiarities, to which 
nothing in Arabic corresponds, though they might 
be illustrated from Hebrew. We have already 
seen (in art. LANGUAGE OF THE OT) that, like 
Ethiopic, Saban occasionally agrees in its vocabu- 
lary with Canaanitish against Arabic; and there 
are also cases in which it agrees remarkably with 
the Aramaic vocabulary, although in the most 
striking of these (see CUS 79) the common words 
are perhaps borrowed from Aramaic, since the in- 
scription shows signs of having been written by 
a foreigner. ‘Though there is still much about 
both grammar and vocabulary that is obscure, 
the progress made in the study since Osiander’s 
time compares favourably with that achieved in 
other regions of epigraphy. 
D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SHEBA (ὑπ᾿; Βὶ Σάμαα, A Σάβεε; Sabee).—A town, 
according to AV, which was allotted to Simeon 
(Jos 197), and is mentioned between Beersheba and 
Moladah. This was apparently the view of Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onom. 5. XaBé). RV, however, 
and the edition of 1611, read ‘ Beersheba or Sheba’ ; 
and this is in agreement with the number of towns 
(13) said to have been allotted to Simeon (Jos 19°), 
and with the omission of Sheba from the list in 
1 Ch 4%. It is not unlikely that yay) is due to 
dittography from yaw 2, or it may be a corruption 
of you (cf. LAX B) of Jos 1855, So Dillm. ad Joe. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHEBANIAH (a3a¢ ; in 1 Ch 15% saysav).—1. The 
name of a Levite or a Levitical family that took 
part in the religious services which followed the 
reading of the Law, Neh 9* (B Σαραβιά, A Σαχανιά, 
ὁ Σαραδιά)" (LAX om.). Thename appearsin Neh 
10° amongst those who sealed the covenant (LB 
Ξαβανιά, SA Σεβανιά, Luc. [in both verses] Σεχενίας). 
2 A priest or Levite who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 104(B’EBavel, A SeBavl, Luc. Βαναίας) 124 (ΒΊΑ. 
om., S9 Σεχελιού, Luc. Dexevias), See SHECANIAH, 
No. 8 3. Another Levite who sealed the cove- 
nant, Neh 10" (BA Σεβανιά, Luc. SaBavlas). 4 A 
priest in David’s time, 1 Ch 15% (B Σομνιά, αὶ Σοβνειά, 
A Σωβενιά, Luc. Σαβανιά). 


SHEBARIM (on2e7, with art.; καὶ [Luc. fws] 
συνέτριψαν αὐτούς ; Sabarim).—A place mentioned 
(Jos 7°) in the description of the pursuit of the 
Israelites by the men of Ai. RVm (so also Keil, 
Josuit) tr. hash-shébérim by ‘the quarries,’ a ren- 
dering which Stenernagel (in Nowack’s Hdkomm.) 
is also inclined to accept. The place was on the 
descent from Ai to the Jordan Valley, but the 
name has not been recovered. The LXX (cf. Pesh, 
and Targ. o72y77yY) does not recognize a proper 
name, but takes the meaning to be ‘{they pursued 
them] till they were broken,’ ¢.e. completely routed 
and mostly destroyed. See, further, Dillm. ad Zoe. 

C. W. WILSON. 


SHEBAT.—Zee 17. See SEBAT and TIME. 


SHEBER (138; B Σάβερ, A Σέβερ, Luc. Sa8ap).— 
A son of Caleb by his concubine Maacah, 1 Ch 2", 


SHEBNA (xi2¥, in 2K 181% 26 may SHEBNAH ; 


LXX Σόμνας [in Is 36° B Σόβνας, and so Q™= in 
361]).—A major-domo or palace-governor of king 
Hezekiah, against whom is directed one of the 
recorded utterances of Isaiah (Is 22-25), ‘The 
prophet’s language implies that Shebna possessed 
wealth and high position. His chariots and their 
splendour drew remark (v.48). He had begun the 
construction of a tomb such as princes made for 
themselves (v.'5), The office he held was domestic 
in origin, but had become one of the highest in the 
State. Control of the royal household and man- 
agement of the affairs of the palace brought the 
holder of the office into intimate relations with the 
king, and placed in his hands the dispensing of 
much favour and patronage. The palace guards 
were probably under his control, so that the im- 
portant element of a certain military power was 
added to his position. Isaiah refers to the suprem- 
acy of his authority in the palace (v.”). He also 
implies that the office (sy as in Gn 458) had duties 
beyond the palace precincts, in Jerusalem and even 
in Judah (v.“). When Jerusalem was threatened by 
the Assyrian king, the holder of this office was one 
of three chosen by Hezekiah to negotiate for him 
(2K 18f.). The palace-governor, in short, was one 
of the principal ministers of State. 

The full significance of Isaiah’s prediction re- 
garding Shebna is apparent only if it be remem- 
bered, firstly, that he was a foreigner, and, secondly, 
that he was just then constructing for himself a 
tomb which should be his monument and resting- 
place. It was probably on a day when he was 
viewing complacently the progress of this work 
that the prophet came to him with his disturbing, 
disconcerting message. He will not rest in the 
sepulchre he is making. He has not even found, as 
he had thought, an adopted country. He will be 
east out from the land of Judah, and die and be 
buried far away from the tomb he is preparing. 


The simplest way of regarding Isaiah’s message is to take it 
ag a special cage of the warning, ‘ He pert down the mighty 
from their seat, he exalteth them of low degree,’ Shebna’s 
pride, his arrogant splendour, and his confidence in the future 
are marked features in his character as it is presented to us. 
His fate is not represented as retribution for what he has done. 
Rather, it is the contrast between his present haughty inde- 
pendence and his future humiliation which exposes him to 
rebuke and brings upon him the prophet’s warning. It might 
be argued that the application of the words ‘iny servant’ to 
his successor (v.29), and the evidence of v.18, imply that he had 
transgressed J’”’s law. It is certainly probable that a man of 
Shebna’s spirit would in his position be guilty of conduct which 
Isaiah elsewhere resents. But the prophecy does not denounce 
judgment on him for this reason, It has been suggested that 
Shebna’s policy was not in accordance with Isaiah’s, that he 
was one of those who instigated the king to a breach with 
Assyria. This also is possible, but is merely conjecture. Even 
the interpretation of the ‘large country’ of v.18 ag Assyria is no 
support. 

The date of the prophecy may be inferred from 
2K 181. (=Is 36f.), where Eliakim appears as 
holder of the ofiice of major-dome. That was in 
the year B.c. 701. Some time before this, accord- 
ingly, Shebna had been removed from his office. 
The prophecy was delivered still earlier. ‘The 
argument implies, in accordance with Is 227°, 
that Eliakim’s tenure of office followed Shebna’s 
(see ELIAKIM). Dut this same narrative mentions 
also a certain ‘Shebna the seribe’ (2 K 1818. 26-87 
192=Is 36% +? 37°). It is unlikely that there was 
more than one Shebna among Hezekiah’s officers 
of State. The subject of Isaiah’s prophecy appears, 
accordingly, to have held, later on, the office of 
royal secretary. One of two conclusions may be 
drawn: either the prophecy was unfulfilled in 701, 
or there is a mistake in describing it as directed 
against Shebna. 


A third view has been maintained, to the effect that change 
of office from major-dome to secretary is degradation equivalent 
to fulfilment of the prediction. There is not, however, sufficient 
proof that the office of State secretary was lower than that of 
governorof the palace. But, besides, Isaiah foretells as Shebna’s 


fate much more than loss of office. That, indeed, is merely part 
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{ 
of the implication of a sentence of exile and banishment. Loss 


of office, or rather transference to another office, is by no means 
the same as exile. Isaiah mentions it as a part of Shebna’s 
misfortune. It is less easy to decide between the alternatives 
which remain. If the spirit and essence of Isaiah’s prophecy 
be considered, Shebna’s change of office was not in the slightest 
decree its fulfilment. This conclusion may be declared im- 
possible on theological grounds. But Shebna’s history did not 
end with the year 701. His exile may have come after that 
date. Delay in the fulfilment of the prediction or premature 
anticipation of its fulfilment is all that need be assumed. The 
alternative conclusion is that the governor of the palace in 
Is 22 is wrongly named Shebna. In support of this it may be 
argued (Duhm, ad loc., and others) that the last clause of v.15 ig 
in its wrong place, was originally an editorial heading to the 
section, and may be in error. The words ‘against (dy) Shebna 
the palace-governor’ certainly read like a heading and leave 
an improved text when removed from their present position. 
But the suggestion that an editor took the name from 2 K 18 is 
improbable, since, (1) Shebna is secretary there, and (2) the 
identification creates evidence against the fulfilment of the 
prediction. The difficulty, therefore, that Shebna was royal 
secretary in 701 remains the only reason for eliminating the 
name from Is 2215, 

The designation 725 in Is 2215 has not been referred to. The 
title occurs only here in the OT.* In 1 K 12-4 the feminine 
igs used (AVYm ‘cherisher’), In a Phenician inscription about 
50 years older than Isaiah’s prophecy (ἢ (CZS i. p. 25) it is used 
possibly in the sense of city-governor.t This may be its mean- 
ing here. It harmonizes sufficiently with the designation of 
Shebna as palace-governor. The domestic office may have in- 
cluded the other (cf. v.21). The cognate in Assyr. denotes 


‘governor’ (Del. HIVB 8. 120). W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHEBUEL (5y32%).—4. A son of Gershom and 
grandson of Moses, 1 Ch 9916 (BA Σουβαήλ, Luc. 
Σουβιήλ). He was ‘ruler over the treasuries,’ 2674 
(B'TonjA, A Σουβαήλ, Luc. Σωβιήλ). He is called in 
24°09 Shubael (xav; B Ιωβαήλ, A Σουβαήλ, Lue. 
Σουβιήλ), which is prob, the original form of the 
name (see Gray, /7PN 310). 2 A son of Heman, 
1 Ch 254 (BA Σουβαήλ, Lue, Σουβιήλ), called in v.*° 
Shubael (LAX as in νυν. ἢ. 


SHECANIAH (A332; in] Ch244, 2 Ch 31% 3η530)), 
—i1. A descendant of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 37:22 (B 
Σεχενιά, A and Luc. Σεχενίας, which is the reading 
of Lue. also in all the following passages). It is 
probably the same Shecaniah who is named in Ezr 
83 (9 Σαναχιά, A Σαχανιὰ) ; see Τ᾿ ν]6, αὐ ἶος. 2. Ac- 
cording to the MT of Ezr 85, ‘the sons οἵ Sheca- 
niah ’ were amongst those who returned with Ezra ; 
but a name appears to have dropped out of the 
text, and we should read ‘of the sons of Zattu, 
Shecaniali the son of Jahaziel’ (cf. 1 Es 8 ‘of the 
sons of Zathoes, Sechenias the son of Jezelus’). 
zr 85 is wanting in B; A has ἀπὸ υἱῶν Ζαθοῇς 
Sexovlas. 3. Chief of the tenth course of priests, 
1 Ch 244 (B ᾿Ισχανιά, A Σεκενιά), & A priest in 
the reign of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31" (BA Σεχωνία9). 
5. A contemporary of Ezra, who supported him in 
his action in connexion with the foreign marriages, 
Ezr 103 (Σεχενίας). 6. The father of Shemaiah, 
‘the keeper of the east gate,’ Neh 3° (B “Exevd, 
NA Σεχενιά). Itis possible that he and No. 1 are 
identical. 7 The father-in-law of Tobiah the 
Aimmonite, Neh 6% (Ξεχενιά). 8 The eponym ofa 
family which returned with Zerubbabel, Neh 198 
(Ξεχενιά). It is the same name which, by inter- 
change of 2 and 3, appears as Shebaniah (see 
SHEBANIAH, No. 2) in Neh 104 12%, 


SHECHEM.— 4. (asv) Gn 3379 34%¢ ete. See 
HAMOR. 2. (os, Σύχεμ) the name of a Manassite 
clan, Nu 2671) (the Shechemites ‘os, δημδς ὁ 
Zuxeu{ee)i), Jos 177, 1 Ch 7% The various con- 
flicting schemes by which these three passages 
(P, J, and the Chronicler) connect Shechem with 
ee Νὰ are discussed in art. MTANASSEH, vol. iii. 
p. 231 £. 


* Cheyne (Ecpositor, ix. [1899] p. 454) would read this word 
also in 2S 818 2026, 1 K 45 (1 Ch 181%), but see art. Prinsts AND 
LEVITES, Ὁ. 735, 

‘ eet and so translated by Winckler, Gesehichte Israels, 


en es οἰ ee ee ἰππρπιιας ὁ ταν 


SHECHEM (ov ‘shoulder’; Συχέμ, ἡ Σίκιμα 
(1 K 12%), τὰ Σίκιμα (Jos 24°), Σήκιμα, Σήλω (Jos 
241. 935). Σίκιμον, Σίκιμα (Joseph.); Sichem, Sicima 
(Jerome, Onom.)).—There are two views with 
regard to the name. One, held by Eusebius (Onom. 
8. Συχέμ), is that Shechem, the son of Hamor, ‘ the 
Hivite, the prince of the land’ (Gn 331%), pave 
his name to the town. In this case the name is 
used in Gn 125 by anticipation. The other view is 
that Shechem received his name from the town, 
which was so called from the shéchém, ‘ saddle,’ or 
‘shoulder’ (ef. Gn 48”), between Ebal and Gerizim, 
which separates the waters of the Mediterranean 
from those of the Dead Sea. The latter supposi- 
tion is the more probable. The name occurs in the 
‘Travels of a Mohar,’ if Max Miiller’s reading, 
‘Mountain of Sakama,’—the mountain of Sichem, 
1.6. Ebal or Gerizim,—be correct (Asien “ἡ. Hurop. 
Ρ. 394). Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) held the view 
that Shechem was formerly called Salem; but this 
opinion is apparently based on a wrong interpre- 
tation of Gn 33 (see SHALEM), 

The position of Shechem is clearly indicated in 
the Bible. It was west of Jordan ; in the territory 
allotted to Joseph (see Gn 48%, where ‘ portion’ is 
the translation of shéehém); in the hill-country 
of Ephraim (AV Mount Ephraim), within the 


‘limits of the tribe of Ephraim (Jos 20? 217}, 


1K 12%, 1 Ch 6% 78, οἵ, Jos 177), and immedi- 
ately below Gerizim (Jg 9"). It was beyond Shiloh 
on the high road from Jerus. to the north (Jg 2115), 
to the west of Michmethath (Jos 17%), and not 
very far from Dothan (Gn 817,21, The evidence 
outside the Bible is decisive: Josephus distinctly 
says (Ant. IV. viii. 44) that Shechem was between 
Ebal andGerizim. Eusebius(Onom. 8. Συχέμ, Λουξά, 
TepéBivGos) places it in the suburbs of, or close to, 
Neapolis ; whilst Jerome (Zp. Pau. xvi.), Epiphanius 
(adv. Heer. iii. 1055), and later writers identify it 
with Neapolis, the present Nddlus. Shechem is 
supposed to have been destroyed during the Jewish 
War, and to have been rebuilt by es pen who 
named it Flavia Neapolis. Τῦ 156. so called on coins 
(Eckhel, Doc.|\ Num. iii. 433), and by Justin Martyr, 
who was a native. Josephus says (Ld IV. viii. 1) 
that Neapolis was anciently called Mabortha, or 
Mabartha—a name which Pliny gives (ΗΝ v. 13) 
in the form Mamortha. This word has been 
variously explained. Reland conjectures (Dis. Mis. 
i. 138-140) that the readings should be corrected 
from coins which have Morthia—the classical form, 
according to his view, of Moreh. Tomkins (4 bra- 
ham and his Age, p. 90) connects Mabortha, 
Morthia, with Martu, the Sumerian form of the 
name Amorite, and takes it as evidence of a pre- 
Semitic occupation of the site. He quotes the 
view of Sayce, who sees Martu in ‘the terebinth 
of Moreh.’ Ritter (Pal. 646) considers that the 
name refers to the ‘pass’ or valley in which the 
town is situated. Olshausen, Ritter (as above), 
Guérin (Samarie, i. 420), and Riehm (WB) take 
it to mean a ‘thoroughfare,’ or place of ‘ passage’ 
or ‘crossing’ (smayo ma dbarta)—a name very 
applicable to a town situated in the natural pas- 
sage or valley from the Mediterrancan to the 
Jordan, or on the caravan road from Judea to 
Galilee. Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 169) sees in 
the word a corruption of the Aramean δ 33 
(mabérakhta), ‘blessed town,’ and supports his 
view by the statement in the Talmud that the 
Samaritans called their mountains ‘the mountains 
of blessing.’ 

When Abram entered the land of Canaan, he 
camped by the oak (AV " plain,’ RVm ‘terebinth’) 


οὗ Moreh, at or near ‘the place of Sheclhem ’(AV 


Sichem), and there built ‘an altar unto the LoRD’ 
(Gn 127), Some authorities maintain, from the 


| expression ‘ place of Shechem,’ that the city did 


SHECHEM 


not then exist ; but the word ‘place ’(Gesen. Lew. ) 
is applied to inhabited towns in Gn 18% 19” and 
2922, It is also most unlikely that the Canaanites, 
who were ‘ then in the land,’ would have overlooked 
or neglected to occupy a well-watered site which 
possessed so many naturaladvantages. The oak of 
Moreh, or a successor, is apparently mentioned as 
‘the oak which was by Shechem ’ (Gn 35%), ‘ the oak 
that was in the sanctuary of the Lord’ (Jos 24”), 
‘the oak of the pillar that was in Shechem ’(J¢g 9°). 
‘The oak of Meonenim’ (ὅτ 9° ‘the diviners’ 
tree’) is possibly also the tree of Gn 12°, but, Moore 
thinks, not of Jg 9°. 

When Jacob ‘ came from Paddan-aram,’ Shechem 
was a Hivite city under the rule of Hamor the 
father of Shechem. The patriarch pitched his 
tent to the east of the city on ground which he 
afterwards purchased from Hamor, and bequeathed 
to the children of Joseph. Here Jacob erected an 
altar, and sunk a well for his family and cattle; 
and here Joseph was buried (Gn 331%" 34? 48%, Jos 
D482, Jn 45.86.15. Ac 716), The size of the ‘ parcel’ is 
unknown, but it possibly included the oak beneath 
which Jacob concealed the gods and trinkets of his 
household before moving to Bethel (Gn 852. From 
the account of the capture and pillage of Shechem, 
perhaps alluded to in Gn 48%, and of the events 
which followed the defilement of Dinah, it would 
appear that the Shechemites were a peaceful, un- 
circumcised people, who possessed sheep, oxen, and 
other wealth (Gn 341% 23+ 23. 26-29. Jos, Ant. I. XXi. 
1). The massaere of the Shechemites (if indeed it 
belongs to the patriarchal period, but see arts, 
HAMOR, SIMEON) does not seem to have aroused 
the ill-will of the surrounding tribes, for, whilst 
Jacob lived at Hebron, his sons pastured his flocks 
at Shechem in peace (Gn 377-14), 

Shechem acquired additional importance and 
sanctity from the promulgation of the Law in its 
immediate neighbourhood (Dt 274, Jos 8%); 
and from the renewal of the eovenant with God 
when Joshua, towards the close of his life, gathered 
all the tribes of Israel to Shechem and set up a 
vreat stone, as a witness, under ‘the oak that was 
in (AV by) the sanctuary of the LORD’ (Jos 24! ὅτ), 
Joshua made Shechem a city of refuge, and gave it 
to the Levites (Jos 901 21°", 1 Ch 67; ef. Hos 6° 
(RV); Jos. Ant. V. 1. 24). Yet under the Judges 
we find a temple of Baal-berith in or near the town 
(Jg 9% 48), and the population is plainly Canaanite. 

After Gideon’s death, the men of Shechem made 
Abimelech, his son by a Shechemite concubine, 
king by the oak (RV ‘ plain’) of ‘the pillar that 
was in Shechem’; and it was during, or immedi- 
ately after, the ceremony that Jotham delivered his 
parable of the trees from Mount Gerizim (Jg 851 
91-86-20), When Abimelech had reigned three years 
the Shechemites rose against him, but he soon re- 
took the city, and, after destroying it, sowed the 
site with salt. He also set fire to and burned the 
temple of Baal-berith, in which a portion of the 
garrison had taken refuge (Jg 9% 7; Jos. Ant. V. 
vii. 4). In consequence of its central position and 
sacred associations, all Israel assembled at Shechem 
to make Rehoboam king (1 K 191, 2 Ch 101); bunt 
the great disruption followed, and the ten tribes 
revolted, and made Jeroboam their king. Jeroboam 
rebuilt or fortified the town, and built: himself a 
palace there (1 K 12%; Jos. Ant. VII. viii. 4). The 
position, however, was not a strong one, and the 
capital of the new kingdom was first moved to 
Tirzah and then to Samaria—sites more capable 
of defence against the attack of an enemy. When 
Samaria became the political and religions centre 
of the Northern Kingdom, Shechem lost its import- 
ance, and it is not once mentioned during the 
monarchy. The town was, however, inhabited 


alter the fall of Jerusalem (Jer 415), and became 


| 
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the chief town of the Samaritans (Sir 50%; Jos. 


Ant. XI. vili. 6). About B.C. 132 it was taken by 
John Hyreanus, and the temple on Mt. Gerizim 
destroyed (Jos. Ant, XIII. ix. 1; BJ I. ii. 6). 

Shechem was probably destroyed during the 
Jewish War, and its place taken by Flavia Nea- 
polis, built by Vespasian a short distance to the 
west of the ancient site. Coins struck at Neapolis 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius represent Geri- 
zim with a large temple on its summit, approached 
by many steps cut or built in the side of the moun- 
tain. This temple, according to the Samaritan 
Chronicle, Dion Cassius (xv. 12), and Damascius 
(Phot. Bibl. p. 1055), was built by Hadrian, and 
dedicated to Jupiter. In the reign of Zeno the 
Samaritans attacked (A.D. 474) the Christians at 
Pentecost, and wounded the bishop, Terebinthus, 
whose name was perhaps taken from the terebinth 
or oak of Moreh. In consequence of this, the 
emperor deprived the Samaritans of Gerizin and 
gave the mountain to the Christians, who built a 
church on it which they dedicated to the Virgin. 
Justinian afterwards surrounded the church with a 
strong wall, and rebuilt five churches in Neapolis 
which the Samaritans had destroyed (Procop. De 
“Gdif. ν. 7). The only known bishops of Neapolis 
are Germanus, who attended the Councils of Ancyra 
and Nica, Terebinthus, Procopius, Ammonas, 
and Joannes, who was present at the Council of 
Jcrusalem (A.D. 536). In 1184 Ndédblus was pillaged 
by Saladin, and in 1834 by the soldiers of Lbrahim 
Pasha. In 1202 and again in 1837 the town suffered 
greatly from severe carthquakes. 

Near the centre of Palestine the range of hills 
which traverses the country from north to sonth 
is pierced by a remarkable pass—the only one 
conspicuous from the sea. The pass, which lies 
between Ebal and Gerizim, is the Vale of Shechem. 
The valley rises gradually eastward to a grand 
natural amphitheatre, with its southern end re- 
cessed in Gerizim and its northern in Ebal. Here 
the gently swelling ground of the arena separates 
the waters of the Mediterranean from those of the 
Dead Sea; and here, in all probability, was held 
‘the great inaugural serviee of all Israel on taking 
possession of the country.’ Eastward of the water- 
parting, the ground falls gradually between Ebal 
and Gerizim to the rich level plain of el-Mukhna; 
and near the spot where the valley merges into the 
nlain are the traditional sites of Jacob’s Well and 

oseph’s Tomb. The beauty of the Vale of 
Shechem and its exuberant fertility have often 
been described. The soft eolouring of the land- 
scape, the fresh green of the gardens that slope 
down on either side, the grey olive trees, the joyous 
notes of the numerous birds of song, and the 
‘mighty burst of waters from the flank of Gevizim,’ 
make the vale the most beautiful spot in Central 
and Southern Palestine. Amidst this wealth of 
verdure, clinging as it were to the lower slopes 
of Gerizim, lies Nablus (Neapolis), the ‘little Da- 
mascus’ of the old Arab writers, and a little to 
the east, between the modern town and the water- 
parting, probably ay Shechem. The natural 
attractiveness of the locality, its central position 
on the highland road from north to south, and 
the facilities for communication on the one hand 
with Sharon and the Mediterranean, and on the 
other with the Jordan Valley and the trans-Jordanic 
regions, marked it out as a place of importance 
from the remotest period. A trade route, to which 
allusion is made in Hos 69, and whieh the Psalmist 
may have had in his mind when he connected 
Sheechem with the valley of Sucecoth (Ps 60° 1087), 
ran ata very carly date from the coast districts, 

ast Shechem to Gilead. The connexion with the 

istricts east of Jordan remained almost to the 
present day, for, until recently, Gilead was gov- 
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erned from Nddlus, which is still the connecting 
link between the telegraph system east and west 
of Jordan. The modern town contains three 
churches built by the Crusaders which are now 
mosques, the synagogue of the Samaritans, and a 
few fragments of the Roman city. Immediatel 
outside the town, on the 8.W., there is a small 
mosque on the traditional site of Jacob’s mourning 
when Joseph’s coat was brought to him. In the 
minaret close by there is a stone with a Samaritan 
inscription containing the Ten Commandments. 

Environs.—There are three spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shechem which require some notice : 
the Well of Jacob, the Tomb of Joseph, and the 
site of the ‘oak’ of Moreh. A tradition that goes 
back to the early part of the 4th cent., and in 
which Jews, Samaritans, Christians, and Moslems 
agree, identifies Jacob’s Well with Bir Y‘akuo. 
This well, sometimes called Bir es- Samarieh, ‘ well 
of the Samaritan ’ (woman), is situated in the level 
plain of ed-Mukhna, about 14m. from Nédbdlus on 
the road to Jerus., and a little beyond the village 
of Baldia. The well is sunk to a great depth, 
artly through alluvial soil and partly through 
imestone, so as to secure, even in exceptionally 
dry seasons, ἃ supply of water. By its construction 
in his own ‘ parcel’ of ground, the patriarch, with 
great prudence and forethought, made himself in- 
dependent of the springs which probably belonged 
to the Shechemite villagers, and avoided those 
quarrels about water which are so common in a 
country where the population is partly sedentary 
and partly nomadic. Eusebius (Onom.) and the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) mention the well in 
connexion with Sychar, a place which they distin- 
guish from Sichem and Neapolis. Jerome (Onom.) 
adds that there was a church at the well which was 
visited by St. Paula (Hp. Paul. xvi.). Antoninus 
Martyr (A.D. 570), Arculfus (A.D. 670), and Willi- 
bald (A.D. 754), mention the well and church, and 
Arculfus adds that the church was cruciform, the 
well being in the centre. The church was appar- 
ently destroyed before the arrival of the Crusaders 
and rebuilt in the 12th cent. It wasagain destroyed 
after the battle of Hattin, and remained a heap of 
rubbish until a few years ago, when it became the 
property of the Greek Church, and its foundations 
were uncovered by excavation. The stone on which 
our Lord sat is said to have been taken to Con- 
stantinople in the reign of Justinian (sce SYCHAR). 

Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian tradition iden- 
tifies the Tomb of Joseph with a modern building, 
called Kabr Yusuf, situated in the plain about 4 
m. north of Jacob’s Well. Moslem traditions vary 
—one accepting the Kabr Yusuf, another placing 
the tomb in the cemetery Ryal el- Amid at the foot 
of Gerizim. The latter place was apparently shown 
to Maundrell (A.D. 1697). Eusebius, the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim, and Jerome (Oxom.) place the tomb to the 
east of Neapolis and close to Sichem. Jerome 
elsewhere (Lp. Paul. xvi.) says that St. Paula, 
after leaving Jacob’s Well, visited the ‘tombs of 
the twelve patriarchs.’ The tradition that the 
twelve sons of Jacob were buried at Shechem rests 
on the words of St. Stephen (Ac 7!* 1°), Josephus 
(Ané. 11. viil. 2) says they were buried at Hebron. 
Nearly all later writers refer to the tomb without 
distinctly indicating its position; but all Jewish 
travellers place it in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village of Baldia. 

Two sites have been suggested for the ‘oak’ of 
Moreh. At the foot of Gerizim, in the recess which 
forms part of the natural amphitheatre already 
described, there is a small, well-kept cemetery, 
with a mosque, a courtyard, a well, and several 
tombs of which one is the tomb of Sheikh Yisuf. 
The place is called Riyal el-“Amdad, ‘the men of 
the column,’ or simply e/-Amdéd, ‘the column.’ | 


Here, according to one tradition, Joseph and his 
brethren were buried, or, according to another, 
several Jewish prophets. <A third tradition finds 
in it the spot where Jacob buried the idols of his 
household, whilst the Samaritans believe it to be 
the place where Joshua set up a great stone under 
the ‘oak’ that was in the sanctuary of the Lorp 
(Jos 24%), The other site is Baldia, a small hamlet 
with a beautiful spring, not far from Jacob’s Well. 
The village is mentioned in the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua under its present name, which contains the 
radicals of the Aramaic word for ‘oak.’ The place 
is also, apparently, that mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom.) as Balenus (translated by 
them ‘oak’) near Joseph’s Tomb, and identified by 
them with the oak of Shechem. 


LITERATURE.—Descriptions of Néblus and its environs, and of 
the importance of Shechem in the history of the Jews, will be 
found in PHF Mem. ti. 172-178, 203, etc.; Stanley, SP p. 233, 
etc. ; Smith, HGHL 882, etc. ; Guérin, Samarie, i. p. 372, etc. ; 
Robinson, SRP? iii. p. 96, etc. ; Wilson, PHF St. 1873, p. 66, etic. 
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SHEDEUR (a2 ; the first part of the word 18 
probably τῷ Shaddai, cf. Gray, HPN 169, 197). 
—The father of Elizur, the chief of Reuben, Nu 1° 
2 (B and Lue. in both Σεδιούρ, A ᾿διούρ) 139 
(B ’Eéicouvp, BAF Σεδισούρ) 10! (Σεδιούρ). 


SHEEP.—The generic name for ‘sheep’ is jx 
z6n (properly ‘small cattle’). The unit is expressed 
by nv seh, which also applies to goats. x ’ayil 
signifies ‘a ram’; ΠῚ rahél, ‘a ewe’; waa kebhes 
(fem. kibhsah and kabhsah), or by transposition 23 
hesebh (Lv 3’, fem. kisbah), ‘a (yearling) lamb’ ; ad» 
taleh (1S 79), and 12 kar (Ps 37°), ‘a young lamb.’ 
See, further, LAMB. 

The sheep, as supplying most of the wants of a 
pastoral people, was their chief possession, and a 
measure of their wealth and prosperity. Job had 
7000 head of sheep at first, then 14,000 (Job 1° 4213). 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Esau had vast flocks 
of them. Sheep furnished their owners with cloth- 
ing, milk, butter, cheese, meat, and a medium of 
exchange. The king of Moab (see art. MESHA) paid 
an annual tribute of 100,000 lambs and the same 
number of rams to the king of Israel (2 K 83). 
Reuben took from the sons of Ishmael 250,000 
sheep (1 Ch 5). Solomon sacrificed 120,000 sheep 
at the dedication of the temple (1 Καὶ 853), His 
household consumed 100 sheep a day (1 K 4*), 
The Israelites entered Egypt as shepherds (Gn 
471-86), and left it with much cattle (Ex 1238), The 
same regions which furnished the vast flocks in 
ancient times are still noted for their sheep. All 
the plateaus east of the Jordan, and the moun- 
tains of Palestine and Syria, are pasture-grounds for 
innumerable flocks and herds. In the spring, when 
the ewes bring forth their young, the succulent 
grasses furnish suitable nourishment. Later on, 
when the rain has ceased, the sheep still nibble 
the dried herbage and stubble, and flourish where 
toa Western eye all is barren desert. They require 
water but once a day, and, where they cannot get 
it from perennial streams as the Leontes, the 
Orontes, the Jordan, the Yermuk, the Zerka 
(Jabbok), the Zerka-Ma‘in, the ΜΡ (Arnon), 
etc., they find it in the innumerable wells, foun- 
tains, and cisterns known to the Arabs. The 
descendants of the same shepherds who tended 
flocks in Bible days, still occupy the great sheep- 
walks of Palestine. : 

The male of sheep, as of other animals, was 
usually chosen for sacrifice, as being the repre- 
sentative sex, and because the female was reserved 
for breeding. The leper, however, offered two he- 
lambs and one ewe (Lv 14”). Similarly, while the 
sin-offering of a ruler was a male kid, that of one 
of the common people was a female kid or lamb 
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(Liv 438. 38, 8), The idea of sacrifice has not dis- 
appeared wholly, even from Islim. On important 
occasions, aS the opening of a new road, or the 
erection of an important building, sheep are saeri- 
ficed, and their flesh given to the poor. There is a 
‘Feast of the Sacrifice’ at Mecca every year, in 
connexion with the Aaj, when many thousands of 
sheep and other animals are killed, and their flesh 
distributed among the poor. The milk of sheep is 
especially mentioned (Dt 324, 1Co 9"). Wool was 
and is a staple of commerce (2 K 34, Ezk 2718), It 
is very frequently mentioned. The priests had the 
first of the clip (Dt 18). Good housewives spun it 
and wove it (Pr31"), Sheep-shearing was a festival 
(Gn 3119 382, 15 25, 28 13%-°7), The ram has long 
recurved horns, which were used for trumpets (Jos 
6") and oil-flasks (1S 16. They are now used as 

owder-horns. Rams’ skins, dyed red, were used 
in the eonstruction of the tabernacle (Ex 261%), 
Sheep skins were and are fashioned into a baggy 
kind of coat (He 11°”), Such a garment is the 
protection of every Syrian shepherd against the 
wind and rain, 

The broad-tailed breed of sheep, now universal 
in Palestine and Syria, was prob. there from ancient 
times. The immense tail is a great desideratum, 
It is the ‘rump’ of Ex 29%, Lv 3° (IV ‘fat tail’). 
It furnishes as much as 10 pounds of pure fat. 
This is tried out, usually mixed with fine morsels 
of lean, about as large as a white bean, and packed 
away in earthen jars for winter use. This mixture 
is the main reliance of the peasants of Lebanon in 
the way of animal food for several months of each 
year. It is called kauramah. To increase the 
amount of adipose matter in the tail, the sheep 
is fattened by forced fecding with mulberry leaves. 
A. bolus of these leaves is made up by the woman or 
girl in charge, and crammed between the teeth of 
the animal, which is then compelled to masticate 
and swallow it. Towards the middle of October the 
sheep become so fat that they are often unable to 
stand. 

The care of sheep is a subject of frequent allu- 
sion in Seripture. They are exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of weather, winter and summer, frost and 
drought, in the immense treeless plains where they 
are most raised (Gn 31%); to the attacks of beasts 
and. robbers (v.*, 15 17%, Jn 10'3%"), The shep- 
herd deads (not drives) them to pasture and water 
(Ps 23. 77° 78°" 80!) ; protects them at the risk of 
his life (Jn 10%). To kecp them from the cold and 
rain and beasts, he colleets them in caves (1 24°) 
or enclosures built of rough stones (Nu 3216, Jg 518, 
Zeph 2°, Jn 10), The sheep know the shepherd, 
and heed his voice (Jn 10%). It is one of the most 
interesting spectacles to see a number of flocks of 
thirsty sheep brought by their several shepherds 
to be watered at a fountain. Each flock, in obedi- 
ence to the call of its own shepherd, lies down, 
awaiting its turn. The shepherd of one flock calls 
his sheep in squads, draws water for them, pours it 
into the troughs, and, when the squad has done, 
orders it away by sounds which the sheep perfectly 
understand, and calls up another squad. When 
the whole of one flock is watered, its shepherd 
signals to it, and the sheep rise, and move leisurely 
away, while another flock comes in a similar 
manner to the troughs, and so on, until all the 
flocks are watered. The sheep never make any 
mistake as to who whistles to them or calls them. 
‘They know not the voice of strangers’ (Jn 105), 
Sometimes they are called by names (v.°). It was 
such a scene that sreeted Jacob’s eyes when he fell 
in love with Rachel at first sight (Gn 2919-1), 
Moses met his wife and her sisters at the water- 
ing troughs (Ex 2!*1), The shepherd often carries 
the smaller lambs in his bosom, or under his arm, 
or in the folds of his cloak (Is 40"). Dogs are indis- 
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pensable to shepherds (Job 801), They protect the 
flock from wild animals and robbers. They are the 
unkempt, savage, shaggy originals of the city dogs 
of the East. They help to keep the sheep tovether 
like the Seotch collies. Syrian sheep are usually 
white (Ps 147!8, Is 1%, Dn 7°), but some are brown 
(Gn 30°, RV ‘ black’). 

No animal mentioned in Scripture compares 
in symbolical interest and importance with the 
sheep. It is alluded to about 500 times. The 
people of God are His sheep (Ps 957 1003, Jn 21)*1%), 
and His ministers pastors,” 2.e. shepherds (Jer 23}, 
Eph 4"; ef. our Lord’s charge to St. Peter Jn 214*; 
see art. PETER, vol. 111. p. 761). Christ is the Good 
Shepherd (Jn 10"), and ‘the Lamb (ὁ ἀμνός) of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world’ (Jn 1°), 
The song of the redeemed is ‘the song of Moses 
and the Lamb’ (Rev 158), of the law and the gos- 
pel. Satan and his hosts ‘made war with the 
Lamb,’ and the Lamb overcame (174). The last 
act of the drama of redemption is ‘the marriage 
of the Lamb’ (Rev 199 21% 34), and thereafter 
‘God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple’ 
(v.22), and ‘the Lamb is the light thereof’ (v.%), 
Those who are written in ‘the Lamb’s bock of 
life ’ (v.2") enter into His rest. The last vision of 
Revelation is ‘the throne of God and the Lamb’ 
(τὸ ἀρνίον, 22"). G. EK. Post. 


SHEEP FOLD.—See FOLD and SHEEP. 


SHEEP GATE, Neh 3! 19°9,—_See JERUSALEM, 
vol. ii. p. 593. For the Sheep Gate (AV Sheep 
Market; Gr. ἡ προβατική [se. πύλη as in LXX of 
OT passages]) of Jn δ", see 1d. and art. BETHESDA. 


SHEERAH (myyv).—A ‘daughter’ of Ephraim, 
who, according to the MT of 1 Ch 7™, built the two 
Beth-horons and a place of doubtful identity + called 
Uzzen-sheerah (ΠΝ 1 τε ‘ portion [Ὁ lit. something 
weighed] of Sheerah’). In v.%4, while A and Lue. 
recognize a proper name in πὸ, b, reading ap- 
parently 7 7sy2) instead of miyy ni (A καὶ ἡ θυγατὴρ 
αὐτοῦ Σααρά, Lue. Σαραά), renders καὶ ἐν ἐκείνοις τοῖς 
καταλοίποις, and makes Ephraim himself the builder 
of the upper and the lower Beth-horon. In v.™> the 
LXX gives quite a different turn to the passage. 
Instead of the place-name Uzzen-sheerah, it reads 
καὶ vlot ᾽Οζάν" Zenpd (= ΠΝ JIN *33). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SHEHARIAH (annv; B and Lue. Zapad, A 
Zaapid).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 859, 


SHEKEL.—See artt. MONEY and WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


SHEKINAH (Heb. ars’ ‘that which dwells or 
resides’).—The word, as well as the conception, 
originated after the close of the Hebrew Canon, 
and is characteristic of Judaistic theology, though 
the conception occurs also, with deeper connota- 
tion, in NT writings. The word is never used 
except of God; and implies what we should 
designate ‘the Divine Presence,’ or ‘the Divine 
Manifestation.’ The two most remarkable features 
of Judaistic theology were its development of the 
doctrine of Divine ‘aloofness,’ and the way in 
which it then sought to bridge the chasm which it 
had ereated between God and man. Τὺ was felt to 
be an indignity to God that He should be supposed 
to have direct contact with inert matter, and im- 
mediate intercourse with sinful man: and He was 
gradually pushed further away from His world. 
The transcendence of God, and His exemption 


* The same misleading tr. occurs also in Jer 38 315 1021 1718 
29222 932.4 in all of which RV alters to ‘shepherd.’ 
+ Ibisidentified in Bartholomew-Smith’s map of Palestine (1801) 


! with Beit Sira, a little to the S.W. of the lower Beth-horon. 
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from all limitations, was insisted on with increas- 
ing vigour, until it reached the ne plus ultra in 
Philo, who maintains that to assign any quality to 
God would be to limit Him; and that He is the 
absolutely unlimited, since He is eternal, un- 
changeable, simple substance. ‘Of God, we can 
only say that He is, not what He is’ (Drummond, 
Philo Jud. ii. 23-30). Having thus undeified God, 
in their endeavour to dehumanize Him, the object 
of philosophic Jews was to posit some one or more 
intermediary Hypostases, who might occupy the 
place which had previously been assigned to God, 
in the world of matter and of mind. Of these 
the most prominent were the Metatron, tle Word, 
the Spirit, Wisdom, and the Shekinah. It is the 
last of these which now calls for investigation. 

In the Hebrew religion, even in its least de- 
veloped form, Jehovah is always the God of 
heaven as well as of earth. In times of storm, 
God was very near and very real to the Hebrews. 
They conceived of Jehovali as sitting on the storm- 
cloud, which they designated a3: “ He rode upon 
a cherub and did iy. He flew swiftly on the wings 
of the wind’ (Ps 18+"): and the brilliance gleaming 
forth behind and through the black cloud was con- 
ceived to be due to the very presence of God: the 
light being the body or garment of God. When 
‘the Lord of (the heavenly) hosts’ was described 
as dwelling in the midst of the earthly ‘hosts’ of 
His favoured people, we are told that cherubim 
overlaid with gold were prepared for His throne ; 
and that a brilliance shining behind and through 
clouds was His mundane manifestation, as He is 
also seen in the clouds of heaven (Ex 408438), On 
the summit of Sinai a cloud rested six days, amid 
which the glory of the Lord was like devouring 
fire, and Moses entered into the midst of the 
cloud (Ex 24168), And when the tabernacle was 
finished, ‘the cloud covered the tent of meeting, 
and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle’ 
(Ex 4034), ‘By day the cloud was upon the 
tabernacle, and there was fire therein by night’ 
(Ex 4088). 

It was these celestial and terrestrial phenomena 
which suggested to the Jew the conception of the 
Shekinah. The desideratum was to find some- 
thing which is Divine but is not God. God was 
very far away; literally ‘beyond all knowledge 
and all thought’: yet He rules the world mediately, 
if not immediately; and being a monotheist the 
Jew could not let go his belief—that only that 
which is Divine can rule the world. This, then, 
was the problem: to discover a mediator, or medi- 
ators, Divine, but not God. How can this be 
made thinkable? Well, the wind (γα) is the 
breath of God, whether in the zephyr or the 
storm; and if so, it is Divine. So thought the 
Jew; and in course of time the réah, which first 
meant ‘breath’ or ‘wind,’ was supposed to be 
endowed with the attributes of God — power, 
wisdom, holiness—and then ‘spirit’ becomes its 
more appropriate rendering. God’s γα, is thus 
Divine—an effluence from Deity—and is thus 
fitted to be intermediary between God and the 
world of nature and man. Further, there was the 
Divine Word. The sacred Hebrew books assigned 
great importance to Divine utterances or words. 
‘God said, ‘‘ Let light be”; and light was’ (Gn 15). 
It was a peculiarity of the ancient world to ascribe 
causal efficiency to an uttered word, as is seen in 
the potency ascribed to magical formule, When 
later Judaism expounded such passages as the one 
we have just quoted, it assigned to the uttered 
word a causal efficacy in the physical realm. 
The very words ‘Let there be light’ were to them 
a vera causa in the natural sphere, and were 
instrumental in causing the light to come into 
being; as Zec 5* speaks of an uttered ‘curse’ 


entering a house and ‘consuming its timbers and 
its stones.’ An utterance of God is something 
Divine: as potent as God Himself, and therefore 
‘Word’ lends itself to Jewish philosophy as a 
suitable expression for a Divine intermediary 
between God and the world. ‘This helps us to 
understand how Judaism came to its conception of 
the Shekinah. The glory in the storm-cloud, in 
and over the tabernacle, is a manifestation of God. . 
The brilliance is not God; for it was a matter of 
fixed Jewish belief that God is invisible, and yet 
the brilliance is an efiluence from Deity. When 
the Jew had banished God from his universe, the 
recorded manifestation of the Divine Presence in 
the ark and elsewhere seemed to him a ¢ertiwm 
guid between God and Nature: Divine, but 
separable in thought from God. 

The word Shekinah is used very often in the 
Jewish Targums. It does not indicate the radi- 
ance or brilliance, but the central cause of the 
radiance. ‘This centre was conceived to be Divine. 
The Heb. Scriptures often speak of ‘the glory’ of 
the Lord, but, with one exception (Zec 2°), the Tar- 
gumists never use the word Shekinah to translate 
the Heb. word for ‘glory.’ They understood 1223 
to be the effulgence of the substantial glory, 1.6. 
of the Shekinah. The Shekinah is used in the 
Targums as the equivalent for the Divine Being, 
not for His glory. A good illustration of this 
occurs in Is 60°, where the Heb. reads, ‘The LoRD 
shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee,’ and the Targ. renders, ‘In thee the 
Shekinah of the LORD shall dwell, and his glory 
shall be revealed upon thee.” Whenever the Heb. 
text would seem to impose any limitations of space 
upon God, the Targ. substitutes for ‘God,’ ‘his 
Shekinah.’ In every instance where God is said 
to dwell in a place, the Targ. renders that God 
‘causes his Shekinah to dwell’ there (Gn 9%, 
Ex 25° 29%, 1 K 618 8, Zec 8%). Every expression 
which would in any sense localize God, is scrupu- 
lously altered by all the Targumists, who believed 
that the Shekinah can be localized, but not the 
omnipresent God. When Jacob says (Gn 28%), 
‘God is in this place,’ Targ. renders, ‘The glory 
of the Shekinah of J” is in this place.” So Hab 2° 
‘The Lord is in his holy temple,’ becomes ‘ J” 
was pleased to cause his Shekinali to dwell,’ ete. 
When J” is said to ‘sit upon the cherubim’ (18 44, 
2S 62) the Targ. must needs read, ‘the Shekinah 
of J”’ for ‘J”’: and Jerusalem is the place where 
J” causes His Shekinah to dwell (1 K 817-38 1421, 
Ps 747). Similarly, when the Heb. text says that 
any one saw God, or that God appeared to any 
one, the Targ. can only permit the glory of the 
Shekinah of J” to be visible to mortal man (Is 65 
‘My eyes lave seen the glory of the Shekinal of 
the King of the world’; cf. Ex 3%, Ezk 1}, Lv 94). 

The Targumist even shrinks from saying that 
J” is or dwells in heaven. The Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain God; and therefore it is not God, 
but His Shekinah, which can be localized, even in 
heaven. Is 33° ‘He dwelleth on high,’ becomes 
in Targ. ‘He has placed his Shekinah in the 
lofty heaven’ (ef. Is 32" 381, In Dt 4% ‘J” is 
God in heaven above and on earth beneath,’ Onk. 
renders ‘God, whose Shekinah is (Targ. Jerus. 
‘dwells’) in heaven above, and who rules on earth 
beneath’; so Dt 853, τς 

If a rigorous conception of God’s ubiquity for- 
bade His dwelling in a place, so also must it pre- 
clude His removal from a place. When Hos δ 
says, ‘J” has withdrawn himself from them,’ 
Targ. reads ‘J” has removed his Shekinah from 
them.’ This phrase is also used of God’s ‘ hiding 
his face’ (Is 817 5717 59°, Jer 33°), and ‘hiding his 
eyes’ (Is 1). The words ‘Thou art a God that 


hidest thyself’ (Is 45!) are rendered, ‘Thou hast 
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ee thy Shekinah in the lofty fastness.’ Cf. 
ab 3%. 

It was the belief of the Jews that the glory of 
the Lorp did not dwell in the Most Holy Place 
in the second Temple. The Talmud (Yoma 96) 
explains this on the ground that God only dwells 
in the tents of Shem; not of Japheth, of whom 
Cyrus was a descendant. This was deplored, and 
the promises of more intimate fellowship to be 
enjoyed by the Church in the Messianic age are in 
the Targ. all made to predict the presence of the 
Shekinah (Jl 8 (4)17 ‘I will place my Shekinah in 
Zion’; so Ezk 437°, Hag 18 2°, Zec 9:0), 

It would be difficult among all these passages 
from the Targum to point to one in which activity 
or personality is assigned to the Shekinah. Under 
the conception that ‘God is Light,’ the Skekinah 
is God’s mere ‘manifestation-form.’ When we 
pass, however, from the Targ. to the Midrash and 
Talmud, the Shekinah ceases to be inactive, and 
has functions assigned to it which belong rather 
to the Logos or the Spirit. Lv 264 1 will walk 
among you, and be your God,’ becomes in Targ. 
1 will place the glory of my Shekinah among 

ou, and my Memra (word) shall be with you.’ 
Dt 125 Targ. Jerus. ‘The place which the Mena 
of J” shall choose to place his Shekinah there’ ; 
but in Midr. and Talm. the Jlemra almost dis- 
appears, and His functions are assigned to the 
Shekinah. We tind in Pesachim 73 that it was 
the Shekinah which spoke to Amos and tlie pro- 

hets; and the expression 177 nmi (‘a Psalm of 

avid’) means that the Shekinah came down upon 
David, and he then spake forth the Psalm (/es. 
114). The Shekinah is, in the Talmud, regularly 
the source of inspiration. The reason why Eli 
mistook Hannah’s grief for inebriety was that the 
Shekinah had departed from him. The Mishna 
was given through Moses under the auspices of 
the Shekinah. Pirke Aboth tii. 3 uses Shekinah 
in the Christian sense of the word Spirit: ‘ When- 
ever two men sit together and are occupied with 
words of the Torah, the Shekinah is with them.’ 
In the Talmud (Berakhoth 6a) the number is 
raised to ‘ten.’ The Shekinah is always present 
in synagogues, in schools, and in the homes of 
the pious (Sota 17a). ‘He that eats with the 
Wise enjoys the Shekinah’ (Weber, 182 [7188)). 

We have seen that it was usually taught that 
the Shekinah was not visible in the second Temple. 
Yoma 1 mentions the Shekinah in a list of things 
absent from it. But others teach that the She- 
kinah is inseparable from Israel. When Israel 
was in Babylon the Shekinah was there. The 
Shekinah was under the yoke, when Israel so 
suficred. Wherever Israel 15 scattered, the She- 
kinah dwells. When Titus destroyed the Temple, 
the Shekinali could not desert it, and it is still 
there behind the remaining western wall (Weber, 
60 [5 631). 

The activity of the Shekinah was conceived to 
extend not only to earth, but to Sheol. There 
were some of the Rabbis who held the doctrine 
now known as ‘final restoration.’ R. Joshua ben 
Levi was one of these. He believed that the 
bound in Gehinnom will one day see the Messiah, 
and all who bear the mark of the covenant will 
loose their chains and ascend from the darkness. 
But in Bereshith Rabba to Gn 448 the Shekinah is 
the deliverer. It affirms that the wicked Jews 
now ‘bound in Gehinnom will ascend out of hell, 
with the Shekinah at their head’ (Weber, 351 
[? 368]). 

We turn now to the NT where the word ary 
occurs both translitcrated and translated.’ There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Greek word 
σκηνή (=‘ tabernacle’) was from its resemblance in 
sound and meaning used by bilingual Jews for 


the Heb. Shekinah; e.g. in Rev 21° ‘Behold the 
σκηνή of God is with men, and he will tabernacle 
(σκηνώσει) with them.’ The allusion is equally 
clear in Jn 115 ‘The Logos . . tabernacled 
(ἐσκήνωσεν) among us, and we beheld his glory.’— 
The conception of the Shekinah appears in Greek 
dress under the word δόξα. In several instances 
δόξα is used of Deity or a manifestation-form of 
Deity, and thus shows itself to be the equivalent 
of Shekinah. We will first cite one or two pas- 
sages from the Apocrypha. In Enoch 14” we 
read, ‘And the Great Glory sat thereon, and his 
raiment shone more brightly than the sun’; 
Enoch 102’ ‘The angels will seek to hide them- 
selves from the presence of the Great Glory’; 
To 3'**The prayer of both was heard before the 
glory of the Great One,’ ἐνώπιον τῆς δόξης τοῦ 
μεγάλον (Query: Since Tobit was translated from 
a Semitic source, is it not likely, with Enoch 
before us, that the Greek ought to be ἐνώπιον 
τῆς δόξης τῆς μεγάλης : ‘before the Great Glory’ ?]; 
Sir 17" ‘Their eyes saw the majesty of the glory.’ 
In the NT there are several instances in which 
δόξα is used as more or less the equivalent of 
Shekinah. In Ro 9%, where St. Paul is enumerat- 
ing, with patriotic fervour, the privileges of the 
Jew, and amongst others mentions ‘the giving of 
the law’ and ‘the glory,’ he evidently means ‘the 
Shekinah-glory’: as in He 9° ‘the cherubim of 
glory’ means ‘the cherubim on which the She- 
kinah was enthroned.’ Soin He 15 when the Son 
of God is said to be ‘the effulgence of the glory’ 
(not ‘of his glory’) it seems probable that the 
Shekinah was intended, in the sense of ‘ the mani- 
fested Deity.’ The personality of the Shekinah 
is implied in 2P 117, where we read (translating 
literally), ‘when such a voice was borne in to 
him ὧψ (ὑπό) the majestic glory.’ The word ὑπό 
denotes the agent. ‘The glory’ is the speaker: 
as in Targ. Jerus. of Gu 28" the glory of J” says, 
“1 am the God of Abraham’; and as is possibly 
implied in Mt 175 ‘A bright cloud overshadowed 
them, and there came a voice out of the cloud.’ 
2 Mac 2°, in anticipating the fulfilment of OT 
prophecy, says, ‘‘The glory of the LorRD shall be 
sun and the cloud.’ 

There are ¢hrec other NT passages where an 
allusion to the Shekinah is probable, though 
exegetes are divided on the matter. Ro Θ᾽ ‘Christ 
was raised from the dead by means of (διά) the 
glory of the Father.’ ‘Glory’ may of course 
here mean ‘slorious power,’ as commentators say ; 
but, with the passage from the Midrash before 
us, In which the Shekinah is said to release cap- 
tives from Sheol, it seems to the present writer 
probable that St. Paul was thinking of the She- 
kinah piercing with its radiance the gloom of 
Sheol, and co-operating with God to release the 
Divine captive from the power of Satan and ‘the 
gates of Sheol.’ The second disputed passage is 
1P 44 τὸ τῆς δόξης καὶ τὸ τοῦ θεοῦ πνεῦμα, which 
RV renders, ‘The (Spirit) of glory and the Spirit 
of God,’ where Bengel is probably correct in re- 
garding δόξης as an appellation of Christ. If this 
be so, it helps to elucidate our third passage, viz. 
Ja 2) τὴν πίστιν τοῦ κυρίον ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ τῆς 
δόξης, which Mayor correctly renders, ‘the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shekinah.’ The 
context refers to an assembly of Christians, where 
the Shekinah was believed to be present. Thus 
interpreted, the passage blends together Mt 1829 
and the words cited above from Pirke A both, iden- 
tifying Jesus with the Shekinah. 


LITERATURE.—Weber, Lehren des Talmud [2nd ed. under 
title Jid. Theol. auf Grund des Talmud, ete.]; Gfrérer, 
Urehristenthum, i. 301 ff.5 Langen, Judenthum zur Zeit Christi, 
201 ff.; Levy's and Buxtortf’s Lexicons ; C. Taylor, Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers, Ὁ. 43. J. Τί MARSHALT,. 
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SHELAH (nbv).—41. The youngest son of Judah 
by Shua, Gn 38° 4-14. 26 4612 (A Σηλώμ, Luc. Σιλώμ), 
Νὰ 26 (6) (BA and Luc. Σηλών, F Σηλώμ), 1 Ch 28 
(Ξηλών) 42 (BA Σηλώμ, Luc. Σηλών), He gave his 
name to the family of the Shelanites (advin, δῆμος ὁ 
Σηλων(ε}), Nu 267°C, Probably ‘the Shelanite’ 
should be read also for ‘the Shilonite’ (sen 
or 95) of Neh 115 (Luc. Σηλωνεί, B Δηλωνέ, 
w Anrwrel, A "Hrdwrl) and 1 Ch 9° (Σηλων(ε)). 282. 
(πὸ) the son or (LXX) grandson of Arpachshad 
and father of Eber, Gn 10745 1118 (12). 1415) 1 Ch 
118. 24 (Σαλά, Luc. in Gn 1053 in second occurrence 
Σαλᾶς), Lk 855 (Zara). 


SHELAH, THE Poot oF (n> 


280 Π5ῚΞ ; B κολυμβήθρα 
τῶν κωδίων, δὲ Ἑ τοῦ Ξιλωάμ, Luc. ἡ κρήνη τοῦ Σιλωάμ ; 
Piscina Sitoe).—This name occurs only in Neh 3}, 
where it is given in AV as ‘Siloah.’ ‘Shelah’ is 
probably a corrupt form of Siloam, the modern 
Silwdn. See SILOAM, Poon oF. Perhaps in Neh 
315 we should punctuate ov as in Is 86, 
C. W. WILSON. 


SHELANITES.—See SHELAH. 
SHELEMIAH (npbv).—4. (B Σελεμιά, A Σελεμίας) 


One of tle sons of Bani, who married a ‘ strange’ 
wife in the time of Ezra, Ezr 10°; called Selemias 
in 1 Es 9%, 2. (B TedXeuid, & TedXeulas) Father of 
Hananiah, who restored part of the wall of Jeru- 
salem, Neh 3”. His son is perliaps ‘ Hananiah, one 
of the apothecaries’ (Neh 3°, AV ‘son of one of 
the apoth.’), 7.¢. makers of perfumes, who restored 
another portion of the wall. 3. A priest who was 
appointed by Nehemiah to be one of the treasurers 
over the treasuries, to distribute the Levitical 
tithes, Neh 13", 4. The father of Jehucal or 
Jueal in the time of Zedekiah, Jer 37°, 38!; in the 
latter passage his name appears in the longer form 
ἡγοῦ, 5. The father of Irijah, the captain of the 
ward who arrested Jeremiah as a deserter to the 
Chaldeans, Jer 378. 6. (ama bys, B Σαλαμειά, A Σε- 
λεμιά) 1 Ch 264 = Meshelemiah, Meshullam, or 
Shallum, the head of a family of porters. 7% An- 
other of the sons of Bani who married a ‘ strange’ 
wife in the time of Ezra, Ezr 10%. 8, Ancestor of 
the Jehudi who lived in the time of Jehoiakim, 
Jer 3644, 9. (LXX om.) Son of Abdeel, and one 
of those sent by Jehoiakim to take Baruch and 
Jereniiah, Jer 809, H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 


SHELEPH (4>¥ [pause]; LXX A Zadé¢).—Son 
of Joktan, Gn 10%, 1 Ch 1% The word is evi- 
dently identical with the Arabic salaf, salif, etc., 
which figure as the names of several places in 
Arabia; Yakut mentions a place called ‘ the two 
Salafs,’ quoting for it a verse of a pre-Moham- 
medan poet ; places called Salf, Salif, and Salafah 
are noticed in the 8S. Arabian geography of Ham- 
dani; and a province called Salzfis mentioned by 
Mukaddasi among those of Yemen (p. 90). The 
Arabic genealogists further discovered a sub- 
division of the Himyarites which had the name 
Sulaf, and which they identified with the son of 
Joktan (Taj al-arus, vi. 143), The Arabic salaf 
means simply ‘ancestor,’ while salif or sidif means 
‘9 sister’s husband’; there would therefore be no 
improbability in the name in the text being not 
geographical but personal. Some further guesses 
are recorded by Dillmann (Genesis, ad loc.). 

ἢ. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SHELESH (vv; B Zeus, A Σελλής, Luc. Σέλεμ). 
—An Asherite, 1 Ch 788, 


SHELOMI (wh; B Σελεμεί [λεμ sup ras Be], 
AF Zedeut)—Father of an Asherite prince, Nu > 
3427, 


SHELOMITH (ποὺ; in Ezr 810 mniby).—i. The 


mother of the man who was stoned to death for 
having blasphemed ‘the Name,’ Lv 24" (B*AF 
Σαλωμείθ, Luc. Σαλμίθ). 2 Daughter of Zerub- 
babel, 1 Ch 3" (B Σαλωμεθεί, A Σαλωμεθί, Luc. 
Σαλωμίθ). 8. One of the ‘sons of Izhar,’ 1 Ch 2318 
(B Σαλωμώθ, A Σαλουμώθ, Luc. Σαλωμίθ), called in 
242 Shelomoth. 4. The name of a family whose 
representatives returned with Ezra, Ezr 8” (B 
Σαλειμούθ, Luc. Σαλιμώθ). It is probable that a 
name has dropped out of the MT, and that we 
should read ‘of the sons of Bani, Shelomith the 
son of Josiphiah’ (οἷ. A” ἀπὸ υἱῶν Βαανὶ Σελειμμούθ, 
and 1 Es 855 ‘of the sons οἱ Banias, Salimoth son 
of Josaphias’). 


SHELOMOTH (nisby).—1. An Izharite, 1 Ch 24% 
(BA Σαλωμώθ, Luc. Tarwulf)=Shelomith of 9918, 
2. A descendant of Moses, 1 Ch 267 [Keré τυ] 26-28 
(in the last Heb. nxov, BA in all Σαλωμώθ, Luc. in 
first two Σαλαμίθ, in last Σαλωμίθ). 3. A Gershonite, 
1 Ch 939 (Keré mov; B’Adwpelé, A Σαλωμείθ, Lue. 
Σαλωμίθ). 


SHELUMIEL (δ μ ρον, a name exhibiting a late 
and artificial formation [Gray, HPN 200]; LXX 
ZadkawAr).—Prince of the tribe of Simeon, Nu 15 
9212 736. 41 1019 (οἵ, Jth 81). See also SHEMUEL. 


SHEM.—See HAM and JAPHETH. 


SHEMA (yryv).—i. A Reubenite, 1Ch 5° (BA 
Σάμα, Luc. Σεμεεῖ). See SurmeEr, No. 8. 2. One of 
the heads of ‘fathers’ houses’ in Aijalon who put 
to flight the inhabitants of Gath, 1 Ch 8% (BA 
Σάμα, Luc. Σαμαά). He is called in v.*! Shimei. 
3. One of those who stood at Ezra’s right hand, at 
the reading of the law, Neh 84 (Zapaias), He is 
called in 1 Es 9% SAMMUS. 


SHEMA (yoe; A Σαμαά, Luc. Zoud).—A town of 
Judah, situated in the Negeb or South, and men- 
tioned between Amam and Moladah (Jos 15%), 
Some authorities suppose it to be the same place as 
Sheba (Jos 193), being a corruption of that name. 
On the other hand, if Sheba and Beersheba be 
identical (see SHEBA), this cannot be the case, for 
Shema and Beersheba are both found in the list of 
towns in Jos 15. The site is unknown. It is 
probably this Shema which appears in 1 Ch 2¥ as 
ὃν ‘son’ of Hebron. 


SHEMAAR (aynwas B’Aud, A Σαμαά, Luc. ᾿Ασμά). 
—A Benjamite, father, according to MT, of Aliezer 
and Joash, but, according to the LXX (υἱός Ξε 3 
instead of *3a), of Joash alone, 1 Ch 12°, 


SHEMAIAR (myovs: in 2 Ch 11? 178 31% 35%, Jer 
26% 29% 36! amyny; ‘J” has heard’).—Of the 
twenty-four persons who bore this name, only four 
can be certainly said to have belonged to other 
than prophetical or priestly families. 

1. B Sappatas, A Σαμαίας (2 Ch 12%"), A prophet 
who with AHIJAH guided the revolution which 
deprived Rehobeam of the ten tribes. According 
to the MT, he does not come on the scene until 
Rehoboam was on the point of leading a vast arm 
against the revolters. He then appears (1 Ik 127%, 
2Ch 114) to give the Divine sanction to the re- 
bellion. ‘Thus saith the Lorp... this thing is 
from me.’ But the second Greek account, which 
omits all mention of Ahijah in this connexion, 
introduces Shemaiah at the assembly at Shechem, 
before the people entered into negotiations with 
Rehoboam. ‘The word of the Lord came to 
Shemaiah the Enlamite (cf. Jer 29% LAX), saying, 
Take to thee a new cloke which hath not gone into 
water, and rend it into twelve pieces; and thou 
shalt give it to Jeroboam, and shalt say unto him, 
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Thus saith the Lord, take to thee twelve pieces to 
eover thee. And Jeroboain took them, and Shema- 
iah said, Thus saith the LORD concerning the ten 
tribes of Israel’ (1 K 12°). This is evidently 
another version of the story told of Ahijah, 1 Kk 
112%, There is another mention of Shemaiah in 
2Ch 1258, in which he points the moral of the 
invasion of Shishak, and at the same time 
announces the mitigation of it in view of the 
repentance of Rehoboam. The Chronicler also 
eites ‘the history of Shemaiah the prophet’ as an 
authority for the reign of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 12”, 


2. Son of Shecaniah (1 Ch 3” Zapuard); ap- 
parently a descendant of Zerubbabel. It is tempt- 
ing to identify him with ‘the keeper of the east 
gate,’ who helped to repair the wall under Nelie- 
miah (Neh 3” BA Σαμαιά, & Σεμειά). On the other 
hand, Ryle conjectures that the latter was a Levite, 
and that ‘the east gate was the eastern approach 
to the temple precincts.’ Lord A. Hervey (Genel. 
p. 107) would remove the opening words of 1 Ch 3”, 
and read Shimei for the second Shemajah, see ν. 19, 


3. A Simeonite (1 Ch 4517 Β Συμεών, A Zapalas), 
perhaps identical with the Shimei of 1 Ch 438. 27, 
4, A Reubenite (1 Ch 54 B Σεμεεί, A Σεμείν), called 
Shema in v.°. 5 A Merarite Levite (1 Ch 9%, 
Neh 11" Zayed), one of those who dwelt in Jeru- 
salem. 6 A Levite of the family of Jeduthun, 
father of Obadiah or Abda (1 Ch 916 B Σαμειά, A 
Σαμίας, called Shammua in Neh 111. 7. Head of 
the Levitical Kohathite clan of Elizaphan in the 
time of David (1 Ch 158 Σαμαίας, A Σεμαιά, 
ἐξ Σαμέας : vB Σαμαίας, A Σεμείας, ἐξ Σαμαί). He 
is possibly identical with—é8. The scribe (1 Ch 248 
B Σαμαίας, A Σαμμαίας), the son of Nethanel, who 
registered the names of the priestly courses. 9. 
A WKorahite Levite, eldest son of Obed-edom (1 Ch 
20" 6 B Σαμαίας, A Dapelas; ν.Ἷ B Zapat, A Σεμειά). 
10. A Levite (2 Ch 17° B Zapovas, A Zapoulas), one 
of the commission employed by Jehoshaphat to 
teach the book of the law in Judah. 44, A Levite 
of the family of Jeduthun in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (2 Ch 294% Ὁ ΞΣαμαιάς, A Σαμείας), one of those 
who took a leading part in the purifying of the 
temple. He is possibly identical with 12, one of 
those who were ‘over the freewill offerings of 
God’ (2 Ch 31" Σεμεεί). 18. One of ‘the chiefs of 
the Levites’ (2 Ch 35° Zayaias: ‘captains over 
thousands,’ 1 Es 19 where he is called Samaias). 
14. One of the ‘chief men’ sent by Ezra to fetch 
Levites and Nethinim (Ezr 816 Sayan, A Σεμειά ; 
Maasmas, Samaias, 1 Es 8535: #); possibly the same 
as—15. A member of the family of Adonikam, 
(Ezr 8" B Σαμαιά, A Σαμαειά ; Samaias, 1 Es 8). 16, 
11. T'wo of those who had married foreign wives, 
a priest and a layman respectively (Ezr 107) Σαμαιά, 
v.51 B Σαμαιά, 8 Σεμεά, A Soualas; Sameus, Sabbeus, 
1 Es 9*!- 9%), 48. A prophet (Neh 6-4 B Σεμεεί, 
A Zeuel) who had been hired by Sanballat and 
Tobiah ‘to put Neliemiah in fear.’ His father’s 
name, Delaiah (see 1 Ch 2418), would suggest that 
he belonged to a priestly house. The circumstance 
is evidently mentioned by Nehemiah as a typical 
one. ‘The governor’s answer to Shemaiah’s sug- 
gestion indicates that his design was at once to 
bring Nehemiah into contempt as a coward, and 
also to expose him to the charge of sacrilege, 
which would be certainly raised if he, a layman, 
were to intrude where priests alone might tread. 
19. One of the 24 courses of priests, 16th under 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12° SA Σεμείας), 15th under 
Joiakim (Neh 128 ΚΑ Σεμειά), and 21st under 
Nehemiah (Neh 10° Zayaid). It is probably this 
clan, and not an individual, that is mentioned as 
taking part in the ceremonies at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh 12% Bs Σαραιά, A Sapalas). 20. 


Probably a Levite, descendant of Asaph (Neh 12% 
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Σαμαιά). 24. Probably a Levitical clan of singers 
that took part in the dedication ceremonies (Neh 
1236 Daud: v.42 Be πὶ Deuelas) We may sup- 
pose that half of it went in one procession and half 
in the other. 22. Father of the prophet Urijah 
(Jer 26 [Gr. 33] BA Zapatas, αὶ Maséas) 23. A 
prophet at Babylon, one of those who had been 
brought into captivity with Jehoiachin (Jer 29 
[Gr. 36] 23:32 Σαμαιάς, & Daueds). He is called “ {116 
NEHELAMITE’ (which see). He belonged to the 
party opposed to Jeremiah, and it is evident that, 
like HANANTAH (Jer 28), he had predicted a speedy 
termination to the Captivity. Enraged at the 
letter of Jeremiah, in which the exiles had been 
counselled to acquiesce cheerfully in a prolonged 
stay in Babylon, Shemaiah sent letters to Jeru- 
salem taxing Zephaniah the second priest and the 
other ecclesiastical authorities with supineness, in 
that they did not visit Jeremiah with the punish- 
ment due to ἃ false prophet. It would seem from 
this that it was the special duty of the ‘second 
priest’ to enforce order in the temple (see art. 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 745. ‘Jehoiada the 
priest’ may possibly be the name of Zephaniah’s 
predecessor in the office of ‘ second priest,’ or more 
probably he may be the great high priest of that 
name whose zeal in God’s service Shemaiah bids 
Zephaniah emulate. The punishment denounced 
against Shemaiah for this action was even more 
severe, according to Hebrew ideas, than that 
awarded to Hananiah. The latter was visited 
in his own person with premature death, but 
Shemaiah was punished not only with exclusion 
by death from such blessings as might fall to the 
lot of the exiles in Babylon, but with the complete 
excision of his family. 24. Father of Delaiah, who 
was one of the princes in the reign of Zedekiah 
(Jer 86 [Gr. 43] * BA Σελεμίας, δὲ Ledexias). 
N. J. ἢ. WHITE. 

SHEMARIAH (anny and snmp). —1. A Benjamite 
warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 195 
(B Σαμαραιά, SA Σαμαριά, Luc. Zapyaplas) 2 A 
son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 1119 (Σαμαρίας). 8. One of 
the sons of Harim who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10° (B Σαμαρειά, SA Σαμαριά, Luc. Σαμαρία). 
ἄ, One of the sons of Bani who had committed the 
same offence, Ezr 1051 (ἢ Σαμαρειά, A Σαμαρείας, Luc. 
Σιαμαρία5). 


SHEMEBER (νυ). τϊκίπρ' of ZEBor™M, one of 
the five kings defeated by Chedorlaomer, Gn 14? 


(A Zupdfop, Luc. Συμόρ, Syr. _» So», Joseplius 
Συμμόβορος). The Samaritan has saxsv, which may 
have arisen from a confusion between 7 and 4, or 
may be due to an attempt to play upon the name. 
It has even been suggested (cf. Ball in 5.801) that 
the name in the text may have originated from 
a marginal gloss ἼΩΝ ow (‘name lost’). 


SHEMED.—See SHEMER, No. 4. 


SHEMER (sbY).—4. The owner of the hill 
purchased by Omri, upon which;SAMARIA was 
afterwards built, 1 K 16% (Xéunp, Luc. Σέμμηρ). 
Ditticulties both etymological and historical attach 
to the statement in the same passage that the 
name Semaria (rv) was derived from an indi- 
vidual instead of a clan name (but see Kittel, 
Konige, ad loc.), and that it was first given to 
the place by Omri (see Stade in ZATIV ν. (1885) 
160 f.). 2 A Merarite, 1 Ch 679 (Σέμμηρ). 3. 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 7% (B Σέμμηρ, A and Lue. 
Σ ὠμηρ), called in v.*? Shomer (cf. the names ‘bed 
and ‘Oéed), 4 A Benjamite, 1 Ch 813 (B Σήμηρ, 
A Σέμμηρ, Luc. Σαμαιήλ). The Heb. MSS show 
here some confusion between Ἵ and Ἵ as the final 
letter of the name. The AV (Shamed) and RV 
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(Shemed) retain the reading of the Geneva version, 
which is based on the Vulg. Samad. 


SHEMIDA (yt'ny).—A ‘son’ of Gilead, according 
to Nu 26% [P] (Συμαέρ) ; called in Jos 17? [JE] a 
‘son’ of Manasseh (B Συμαρείμ, A Σεμιραέ, Lue. 
Σαμιδαέ) ; his descendants are enumerated in 1 Ch 
719 (Seu(e)iod, Luc. Σαμειδά). The gentilic name 
Shemidaites (yrmwa, ὁ Dupaep(e)l) occurs in Nu 26%, 
See, further, art. MANASSEH, vol, iii. p. 231 ἢ, 


SHEMINITH.—See art. PSALMS, p. 154°. 


SHEMIRAMOTH (ρον; in 2Ch 178 Kéthibh 
mw; Zeu(e)cpaynw?),—The name of a Levitical 
family. In 1 Ch 15% 2 165 Shemiramoth appears 
in the list of the members of David’s choirs, while 
in 2Ch 178 the same name occurs amongst the 
Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah. In both cases a guild or family rather 
than an individual is probably to be thought of. 


SHEMUEBL (sin, the name which, following 
the LXX and Vulg., is, in the case of the prophet, 
transliterated in EV Samuel [AV has Shemuel in 
1 Ch 6; on the derivation and meaning of the 
name see art. SAMUEL, and Gray, HPV 200, n. 3)). 
—1. The Simeonite appointed to assist in the divid- 
ing of the land, Nu 347°, It is not improbable that 
the MT should be corrected to ΚΟΥ (Shelumiel), 
the form in 1§ 2! 796-41 19/8. The LXX in all the 
six passages has Ξαλαμιήλ, 2. Grandson of Issachar, 
1 Ch 7? (B ᾿Ισαμουήλ, A and Luc. Σαμουήλ). 


SHEN (ja hash-shén, the ‘tooth’ or ‘crag’; τῆς 
παλαιᾶς : Se2).—A well-known place, ‘the Shen,’ 
named with Mizpah to indicate the position of the 
stone, called Ebenezer, which was set up by 
Samuel to commemorate the defeat of the Philis- 
tines (1S 7). The site is unknown. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the LAX τῆς παλαιᾶς puts 
us on the track of the original reading, 7i¥°9 or 
mew (Jeshanah, 2 Ch 131, So Wellh., Driver, 
Budde, οὐ al.; cf. art. EBENEZER. 

©. W. WILSON. 

SHENAZZAR (yew; BA Zaveodp, Luc. Zavacdp). 
—A son of Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3'% See, further, 
SHESHBAZZAR. 


SHEOL.—See ESCHATOLOGY, HADES, and HELL. 


SHEPHAM (nav; Σεπῴφάμαρ ; Sephama).—A place 
on the eastern boundary of the Promised Land 
(Nu 34%"), and apparently to the north of Riblah, 
now ftibleh, between Baalbek and Homs. The 
site has not yet been identified. In the Targum of 
pseudo-J onathan the name is rendered by Apameia, 
but this place is much too far to the north. Per- 
ΠΕΡ Zabdi, the Shiphmite,—one of David’s house- 
hold who was ‘over the increase of the vineyards 
for the wine-cellars’ (1 Ch 27*’),—was a native of 
Shepham. So Siegfried-Stade, who would vocalize 
‘ov Instead of ‘ay. But see SIPHMOTH. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHEPHATIAR (nay and inpey ‘Jah has judged’). 
—1i. One of David’s sons, 28 34 (B Σαβατειά, A 
Σαφαθιά, Luc. Zadarlas)=1 Ch 3? (B and Lue. as 
before, A Zagarlas). 2. A family of which 372 re- 
sresentatives returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 24 (B 
Ασάφ, Aand Luc. Zadartd) = Neh 753 (Σαφατιά), and 
84 besides their head with Ezra, Ezr 88 (Sadar(e)cd). 
The name appears in 1 Es 5° as SAPHAT and in 8*4 
as SAPHATIAS. 3. A family of tlie ‘sons of Solo- 
mon’s servants,’ Ezr 2°7=Neh 7 (Σαφατ(ε)ιά). 4 The 
eponym of a Judahite family, Neh 114(BA Σαφατιά, 
Luc. Zagarias). 8. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 9° (Σαφατιά). Either this or the pre-. 


ceding should perhaps be identified with No. 2 | 


above. 6 A contemporary of Jeremiah, Jer 38 
[Gr. 45]1 (BAS Σαφανίας, Q* Σαφάτ, πὲ Σαφατία). 
7. A Benjamite warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 125 (Sadarid, Luc. Zadarlas). 8. A Simeonite 
prince, 1 Ch 27 (Zad¢arfas), 9. A son of king 
Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 21? (Zagar(e)las). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
SHEPHELAH.—See PLAIN, vol. 111. p. 893 f. 


SHEPHER.—Mount Shepher (15¥ 79) is a station 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, men- 
tioned only Nu 33*%:*%, Nothing is known about 
its position. 

In both verses hw being in pause is pointed Shapher, the 
form that appearsin AV. The LXX in B Luc. has Σάφαρ, taking 
noaccount of ‘mount,’ which is represented in A by ‘Apedégup and 
Lepragep, and in F by‘Apradged; Vulg. has Sepher. The word 
(which means ‘ beauty’) occurs (as a noun) only in Gn 4921 ‘ giving 
goodly words’ (words of beauty or elegance); but see Dillmann or 
Spurrell, ad doc., ior an alternative rendering of this verse. 


A. T. CHAPMAN. 
SHEPHERD.—See SHEEP. 


SHEPHI (‘s¥:'B 248, A Σωφάρ, Luc. Σαπφεῖ), 
1Ch 1”; or SHEPHO (inv; A DH, D Σωφάν, E Σώρ, 
Lue. Σωφάν), Gn 36%.—A Horite chief. 


SHEPHUPHAM (nmay; BA Σωῴφάν, Luc. Σοφάν), 
Nu 26% (Ὁ), or SHEPHUPHAN (jpv; B Σωφαρφάκ, 
A Σωφάν, Luc. Σεπφάμ), 1 Ch 8°,—The eponym of a 
Genjamite family. The name appears in Gn 467! 
as MUPPIM and in 1 Ch 713. 26% as Shuppim. The 
proper form of the name must remain doubtful. 
The gentilic Shuphamites (‘s0w7, BA ὁ Zwdar(e)i, 
Luc. ὁ Zogavl) appears in Nu 2659 ), 


SHERD.—See PoTSUERD. 


SHEREBIAH (aysw).—One of the Levites who 
joined Ezra at the river Ahava, Ezr 818 (LX-X om.). 
Along with eleven others, he was put in charge of 
the silver and gold and the vessels for the temple, 
v."4 (BA Σαραιά, Luc. ZapaBlas). He assisted Ezra 
in the exposition of the law, Neh 8’; took part in 
the public confession and thanksgiving, 9*; and 
sealed the covenant, 10"(% (B Zapafid) He is 
named also in 12°24, In all these last passages 
except 105) BA have Σαραβία, Luc. ZapaBias. The 
name appears in 1 Es 8 as ASEBEBIAS, v.°* ESERE- 
BIAS, and 9% SARABIAS. 


SHERESH (ww; B Σοῦρος, A Zépos, Luc. Φάρες, 
@épos).—The name of a Manassite clan, 1 Chi 716, 
See MANASSER, vol. ili. p. 2325, 


SHERIFF.—In Dn 3* 3 ‘ sheriifs’ is the EV tr. of 
Aram. «fn, a word of quite uncertain meaning. 
Bevan and Driver regard it as improbable that it 
has any connexion with the Arab. ’afta ‘to notify 
a decision of the law’ (ptep. mut, ‘a jurisconsult’). 
This supposed connexion probably underlies the 
RVm ‘lawyers.’ Bevan thinks it possible that the 
word may be a mutilated form of some Persian 
title ending in pat ‘chief.’ For an account of other 
conjectures see Driver or Prince, ad foe. Perhaps 
Theod. and LXX render by οἱ ἐπ᾽ ἐξουσιῶν, but it is 
impossible to be certain, as their text contains only 
seven names of officials as against ezght in the 
Aramaic text. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHESHACH (vv). — This name, which occurs 
only in Jer 25 (32) 385 51 (28) 1 (LXX om. in both 
passages), is generally taken to be a designation 
of Babylon (cf. the parallelism in the latter pas- 
sage: ‘How is Sheshach taken, and the praise of 
all the earth surprised! How is Babylon become 
a desolation among the nations!’). It is probable, 
in fact, that Sheshach is simply a cryptical way of 
writing Babel. By the device known as Atbash 
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(wins) whereby s=n, 1=v, and so on, the last letter 
of the Heb. alphabet being substituted for the first, 
the second last for the second, ete., ww would be 
written for 512, An example of the same thing 
should probably be discovered in ‘np a5 of Jer 
51 (28)}, which’apparently has been substituted for 
an original ona (LXX Χαλδαίους). See, further, 
A. Berliner, Betérige zur Heb. Gramm. aus Tal- 
mud und Midrasch, pp. 12-14. Itis right to add 
that Frd. Delitzsch (Paradies, 214 ff.) rejects this 
explanation of Sheshach, holding that it represents 


Si3-k0t-KT of an ancient Bab. regal register, which 
may have stood for a quarter or division (perhaps 
Borsippa) of the city of Babylon (cf. Lauth in 
PSBA, 1881, p. 47£.). Schrader (KAT? 415 [COT 
ii. 108 f.]) objects that the name quoted by Delitzsch 
is not found in the éaéer Bab. literature (dating 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar), and that even 
the reading of the name is by no means settled. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

SHESHAI (vw).—A clan, possibly of Aramaic 
origin, resident in Hebron at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 182 B Σεσσεί, A Σεμεί; Jos 154% B Σουσεί, A 
Σουσαί; Jg 1° B Σεσσεί, A Τεθθί). See, further, 
AHIMAN, No. 4. 


SHESHAN (jvv).—A Jerahmeelite, who, having 
no sons, gave his daughter in marriage to his 
Egyptian slave Jarha, 1 Ch 2% *4-3% (A has Swody, 
Lue. Σισάν, throughout; B has Σωσάμ in v.*%, 
elsewhere Σωσάν). 


SHESHBAZZAR (rvzv0).—There is some uncer- 
tainty as to the correct form of this name, and still 


more as to the identity of the man who bears it in 
the MT. 


Ezr 18 B SeBaverdp,A Σασαβώσσαρος, Luc. Σωσαβωασσάρης, 
which is read by Luc. throughout Ezra, 
» 11 Bom., A ξ͵ασαβασσόρ. 
» 514 B Bayard, A Σασωαβώσσαωροξς 
» 6. ΒΒ Σαρβαγάρ, A Seonuoo wf. 
1 Es 212 (11) B Σανωμάσσωρος, A Σαναβώσσαωρος, which is read by 


A throughout 1 Esdras, Luc. ξωσα βαλωσσάρης. 
915 (14) B Sevendooupos, Luc. Σωασαβωλάσσοιρος. 
618 (17) B Σωβανάσσαρος, Luc, Σασοβαωλασσέρης. 
, 620(19) B Σαναβάσσαρο;, Luc. ΞΣασαϑαλωσσώίρης. 

Josephus exhibits a similar variety: ᾿Αβέσσωρος, Σαβάσηρος, 
Euvalerepos, Σαβανάσσωρος. 

The above variations (apart from Bayacdp and 
Ξαρβαγάρ) may be reduced to two types: (1) Shesh- 
bazzar or Sasab(aljazzar, (2) Sanabazzar. If we 
adopt the first of these, the name may stand for 
Bab. Samag-bil [or -bal] -uzur, ‘O sun-god protect 
the lord [or the son]’; so van Hoonacker (Zoroba- 
bel, 43; Nouvelles études, 30; cf. Academy, 30th 
Jan. 1892), followed by Wellhausen (/./G? 158 n.), 
Cheyne (Academy, 6th Feb. 1892), Ryle (Zzra and 
Nehenvah in Camb. Bible, 32), Sayce (ΠΟΙ 539), 
etal, The Sanabazzar type, again, may represent 
an original Sin-bal-uzur, ‘O moon-god protect the 
son’; so esp. Ed. Meyer (Entstehung des Juden- 
thums, 77), cf. also Sayce ({.0.). 

Sheshbazzar is mentioned in Ezr 18: 11 (the work 
of the Chronicler, who has just quoted what pur- 
ports to be an edict of Cyrus authorizing the 
return of the Jews and the rebuilding of the 
temple) as entrusted by Cyrus with the vessels of 
the house of the LORD which had been carried away 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and which were now to be re- 
stored. These vessels are said to liave been brought 
up by Sheshbazzar ‘when they of the captivity 
were brought up from Babylon unto Jerusalem’ 
(cf. 1 Es 2-15) The same particulars regarding 
him are repeated in 514-16 (where the Chronicler 
uses an Aramaic source, which professes to contain | 
a transcript of the letter of Tattenai and others to 
Darius), in which he bears the familiar Bab.-Assyr. 
title neha (* eovernor’), and is said, further, to have 
laid the foundations of the temple (cf. 1 Es 618» 7°), 


It is probably * Sheshbazzar also that is called in 
ἘΠῚ 23 (=Neh 7%), Neh 7 by the Persian title 
tirshdthda. 

It is avery difficult question whether Sheshbazzar 
ts to be identified with Zerubbabel. Their identity 
was commonly accepted till lately, and has still 
the support of weighty names,t but the tendency 
of modern scholars 1 is to deny it. 

In favour of the identification (which appears to 
be made by Jos. Ant. XI. i. 3) the two strongest 
arguments are (a) the occurrence elsewhere (e.g. 
2 Ix 2354 2417, Dn 17) of double names, and (δ) the 
fact that the laying of the foundation of the temple 
which in Ezr 3° is ascribed to Zerubbabel is in 5 
ascribed to Sheshbazzar. 

But in answer to (a) it may be urged that the 
ease of Daniel and his companions is not strictly 
parallel, for there we have native names (Daniel, 
Hananiah, etc.) and foreigz names (Belteshazzar, 
Shadrach, ete.), whereas Zerubbabel (whieh see) and 
Sheshbazzar are in all probability both foreign (sc. 
Babylonian) names, The names in 2K 23%+ 2417 
really furnish an argument against identifying 
Sheshb. with Zerubbabel. It is true that in 
Eliakim - Jehoiakim and Mattaniah-Zedekiah we 
have two couples of Hebrew names, but the author 
of these passages at least takes care to let us know 
that Eliakim is identical with Jehoiakim, and 
Mattaniah with Zedekiah, just as in Jg 7! we read 
‘Jerubbaal which 1s Gideon,’ and in Dn 276 419 
‘Daniel whose name was Belteshazzar.’ In view 
of the usage elsewhere, it is surely strange (and 
yan Hoonacker’s argument, with all its skill and 
ingenuity, does not, to our mind, remove the 
strangeness) that in Ezr 3% there is not a hint by 
the Chronicler that Zerubbabel, who then comes 
er the scene for the first time, is identical with 
Sheshbazzar, who had been mentioned in 18. More- 
over, it is hard to believe (and here again van 
Hoonacker’s argument appears to us unconvineing) 
that Zerubbabel could be spoken of in 57 and Sheshi- 
bazzar in 516 in the way they are, if the two 
names stood for one and the same person.§ 

As to (Ὁ), reason will be shown in art. ZERUB- 
BABEL for suspecting that Ezr 38 and 515 both ante- 
date the laying of the foundation of the temple, 
transferring it from the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (B.C. 520) to the second year of Cyrus 
(537). But whatever view be held as to that, the 
identity of Sheshb. with Zerub. does not appear to 
us to follow from a comparison of 3° with 5. All 
that we need to assume is that the two returned 
from Babylon at the same time, and that Sheshb. 
was the official head (pekah) of the community, 
while Zerub. was the moving spirit in the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, whatever may jhave been the 
date when this work was undertaken. If Ezr 3* 
(the Chronicler’s own account) and 51° (ἃ professedly 
official account) be historical, they contain the 
names, respectively, of the actual (Zerubbabel) and 
the official (Sheshbazzar) founders of the temple. 

Assuming, now, that the two names designate 
two different men, was Sheshbazzar a foreigner or 

* Unless one holds with Kosters that the list of names in 
this passage really belongs to Nehemiah’s time, and that the 
tirshdtha is Nehemiah himself. 

t Notably van Hoonacker (Zorobabel et le seeond temople, 
29 fi.; ef. bis Nouvelles études sur la restauratwn Juive, 30, 
also ‘Notes sur l’hist. de la restauration Juive’ in #8, Jan. 
1901, Ὁ. 71} and Ryle (Ezra and Nehemiah, xxxi. 12f.). 
Kuenen (Onderzoek 2 [1887], 437, 468, 503) was also at one time 
cisposed to favour the identification, although latterly he 
abandoned it. See next note. 

t Stade (GVI ii. 98 ff.), Kuenen (Gesam. Abhandl, 218 ff.), 
Renan (Hist. du peuple d’fsraél, iii. 519 f.), Smend (Listen, 
etc., 19), Kosters (Het herstel van Israel, 32 ff.), Wellh. Ὁ 3 
158), Sayce (ΗΠ ΟΠ 539), and many others. 

§ We refrain from citing, as an argument against the identifi- 
cation, the oeeurrence af the two names together in 1 Eg 618 (17) 


(Ζοροβάβελ ποὶ Σαναβασσώρω), because it is probable that the 
first of these names is interpolated (note the following sing 


᾿ pronoun αὐτῷ). 
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a Jew? It has been contended (by de Sauley, 
Stade, ef al.) that he was a Persian. But his 
Babylonian name does not increase the probability 
of this view, and. the appointment of a Jew to head 
the return and to act as pehah of Judah would be 
quite in harmony with the policy of Cyrus towards 
the conquered races of the empire he had over- 
thrown. Hence the view has lately been gaining 
ground that he was a Jew (Ed. Meyer, Wellh., 
Cheyne, e¢ al.). It is a tempting suggestion, 
although of course it has not been made out, that 
Sheshbazzar is the SHENAZZAR of 1 Ch 3%, one of 
Jehoiachin’s sons and uncle of Zerubbabel (Imbert, 
Renan, Kosters, Ed. Meyer, σέ at.).* Τί this were 
so, it would justify the epithet ‘prince of Judah’ 
(nad x30) applied to him in Ezr 18, a title which 
those who take him to be a foreigner have to ex- 
plain as due to a mistake (Kucnen) or an intentional 
transformation on the part of the Chronicler. The 
nephew rather than the uncle appears from the 
first to have played the leading réle, and his scr- 
vices, especially in connexion with the rebuilding 
of the temple, gave him such a place in the memo- 
ries of his countrymen that in Ezr ὦ" (=Neh 7‘) 
Zerubbabel stands at the head of the list, while 
Sheshbazgar [may the heathenish character of his 
name have also given offence to the puritan zealots 
who compiled the list ?] is not mentioned at all. 
How long Sheslibazzar held office is uncertain, 
but at all events in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (B.C. 520) he had given place to Zerub- 
babel, who is known from contemporary evidence 
(Πρ 1!-14 95) to have been then pehasA of Judah. 
See, further, ZERUBBABEL, and the Literature 
cited at end of that article. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHETH.—In Nu 24" (only) AV and RVm tr. 
nv 3a ‘ children (sons) of Sheth’ (LXX Σήθ, Vulg. 
Seth), but there can be little doubt that the correct 
tr. is that of RV, ‘sons of tumult.’ In that case 
nv’ would stand for nav (from root 7xv), and would 
be=jiny of the parallel passage Jer 48" (AV and 
RV ‘tumultuous ones’). G. Hoffmann (74 ΤΊ iii. 
97) takes ny to be a textual error for jixy, which he 
supposes in both these passages as well as in Am 2? 
(axio jinga npi) to be a Moabite place-name, perhaps 
that of the acropolis of Ar. See, further, Dillm. 
on Nu 24", 


SHETHAR (τὸ, Bs Luc. Σαρσαθαῖος, A Σαρέσ- 
@eos),—One of the seven princes who ‘sat first in 
the kingdom’ and had the right of access to the 
royal presence (Est 114, cf. ADMATHA). The deriva- 
tion and meaning of the name, which is presumably 
Persian, cannot be determined. 


SHETHAR-BOZENAI (‘na spy [meaning doubt- 
ful]).—Named along with TATTENAI and others in 
connexion with the correspondence with Darius 
about the rebuilding of the temple, Eizr 5* © 60’ 18 
(B Σαθαρβουζανά except in 6% Σαθαρβουζάν; A 
Σαθαρβουζαναΐ in 5° 6%, Σαθαρβονζάνης in 5°, Σαθαρ- 
βουΐζανέ in 6°; Luc. throughout Θαρβουζαναῖος), 
called in 1 Es 6* 1.51 71 SATHRABUZANES. 


SHEYA.—1. (sw; B Zao’, A Σαούλ, Luc. Zové) 
A son of Caleb by his concubine, Maacah, 1 Ch 
24, See Wellh. de Gentibus, 18, note 1. 2. See 
SHAVSHA. 


SHEW.—Both verb and subst. (always spelt 
‘shew,’ the modern spelling ‘show’ had not yet 
come in; both are found in early copies of Hooker, 
though ‘shew’ is even then most frequent) are 
used in AV with greater freedom than now. 

For the verb we find: 4. Make to see (or of 


* It is scarcely worth mentioning that a Jewish tradition 
(Jalkut on Ezr 1) identifies Sheshbazzar with Daniel. 


j and is simply a literal tr. (after 


things make to be seen), literally, as now. Thus 
Ex 3318 1 beseech thee, shew me thy glory’; Jn 
14° * Lord, shew us the Father.’ So Bacon, Hssays, 
‘Of Death’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 6), ‘Groanes and 
Convulsions, and a discoloured Face, and Friends 
weeping, and Blackes, and Obsequies, and the like, 
shew Death terrible.’ 2. Make to be seen figura- 
tively, declare, reveal (ef. Driver, Daniel, pp. 18f., 
47; Par. Psalt. 481). Thus 18 22" *They knew 
when he fled, and did not shew it to me’ (353 8% 
‘msnx, LXX οὐκ arexdduway τὸ ὠτίον μου: Vulg. 
non indicaverunt mihi; RV ‘did not disclose it 
to me’); Job 32! *‘Hearken to me; I also will 
shew mine opinion’; Ps 19? ‘Night unto night 
sheweth knowledge’; Sir 37” ‘There is one that 
sheweth wisdom in words, and is hated’; 1 Co 
1136 * Ye do shew (καταγγέλλετε, RV ‘ye proclaim’) 
the Lord’s death till he come’; 15°! 1 shew you 
a mystery’ (λέγω, RV ‘TI tell’) Cf. Shaks, Adl’s 
Well, IV. i. 98— 
“0, let me live! 
And all the secrets of our camp I’ll show.’ 
3. To give or do something to one—a natural exten- 
sion of the general sense cause to appear. Thus 
Ac 4" *The man was above forty years old, on 
whom this miracle of healing was shewed’ (Gr. 
ἐγεγόνει, edd. γεγόνει, RV ‘was wrought’); 24” 
‘Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left 
Paul bound’ (θέλων re χάριτας [edd. χάριτα] κατα- 
θέσθαι, RV ‘desiring to gain favour with’). Cf. 
Babees Book, 2— 
‘And eke, o lady myn, Facecia ! 
My penne thow guyde, and helpe unto me shewe.’ 

The subst. means: Ἢ. Outward appearance, Is 
3° *The shew of their countenance doth witness 
against them’ (095 ni25, RVm ‘their respecting 
of persons’); Sir 43! ‘The beauty of heaven, with 
his glorious shew’ (ἐν ὁράματι δόξης, RV ‘in the 
spectacle of its glory’); Gal 6 ‘As many as 
desire to' make a fair shew in the flesh’ (εὐπροσ- 
ῳπῆσαι). Cf. Pref. to AV, ‘Some peradventure 
would have no varietie of sences to be set in the 
margine, lest the authoritie of the Scriptures for 
deciding of controversies by that shew of uncer- 
taintie, should somewhat be shaken’; and Drayton, 
Sol. Song, ch. 5— 

* His eles he like to doves’ 
On rivers’ banks below, 
Ywasht with milk, whose collours are 
Most gallant to the shew.’ 

2. Spectacle, Co] 2 ‘He made a shew of them 
openly’ (ederyudricer ἐν παρρησίᾳ). Cf. Ezk 126 Cov., 
‘Hyde thy face that thou see not the earth, for I 
have made the ashewtoken untothe house of Israel.’ 

ὃ. Semblance, Ps 995 ‘Surely every man walketh 
in a vain shew’ (o7¥2, RVm {implying false etym. 
connexion] ‘as a shadow’); Col 2% ‘which things 
have indeed a shew of wisdom’ (λόγον σοφίας). Cf. 
Fuller, Holy State, 158, ‘Travell not too early 
before thy judgement be risen, lest thou observest 
rather shews than substance, marking alone 
pageants, pictures, beautifull buildings,’ ete. 

4, Pretence, Lk 20% ‘Which devour widows’ 
houses, and for a shew make long prayers’ (mpo- 
φάσει, RV ‘fora pretence’), Cf. Purchas, Pilgrim: 
age, 386, ‘In shew to keepe the straits, in deed to 
expect the event’; and Paraph, 25°— 

‘Who can his generation tell? 
From prison see him led ! 

With impious shew of law condemn’d 
And numher’d with the dead.’ 

Shewing is used as a subst. in Lk 1° ‘Till the 
day of his shewing unto Israel’ (ἕως ἡμέρας ἀνα» 
δείξεως αὐτοῦ). The Eng. word is quite unusual, 
ulg. ostensvo 
and Wryclif’s ‘schewynge’) of the Gr. ἀνάδειξις, 
which does not oceur elsewhere in NT. On com- 
paring Lk 101 ‘ The Lord appointed (ἀνέδειξεν) other 


SS τειν ν»........... 6. ὅδε τὰν πον 


.« in order,’ ‘set forth’ [a meal upon a table]).* 
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seventy also,’ and Ac 1% ‘Shew (ἀνάδειξον) whether, 


of these two thou hast chosen,’ we see that the 
reference is to the entrance of John on his public 
ministry. J. HASTINGS. 


SHEWBREAD.—‘Shewbread,’ formed apparently 
on the pattern of Luther’s Schaubrot, is the tr., 
first adopted by Tindale, of the Heb. o38(7) on) 
‘bread of the presence [of J”],’ of which, accord- 
inely, the more correct tr. is that proposed by 
Ὧν, viz. ‘ presence-bread.’ 


It has been usual hitherto to assign the introduction of the 
term ‘shewbread’ to Coverdale (see, ¢.g., Plummer’s Like, 
167). But it ls found as early as 1526 in Tindale’s New Testa- 
ment, He 92 ‘and the shewe breed which is called wholy’ (Offor’s 
reprint). Curiously enough, Tindale not only uses other render- 
ings in the Gospels (‘the halowed loves,’ Mt 124, Mk 226; ‘loves 
of halowed breed,’ Lk 64), but retains the same inconsistency in 
his revised edition of 1534, after he had adopted ‘shewbred’ in 
his Pentateuch of 1530. In the latter on its first occurrence (Ex 
253) he adds the marginal note: ‘Shewbred, because it was 
alway in the presence and sight of the Lorde’ (see Mombert’s 
reprint, 7 loc.). Wyclif had naturally followed the Vulgate 
{see below) with ‘breed of proposicioun.’ The Protestant 
translators and revisers who succeeded Tindale give ‘ shew- 
bread’ in OT, ‘ shewe loves,’ ‘ shewbreads,’ and ‘shewbread’ in 
NT, the last by the end of the 16th cent. being firmly estab- 
lished in both Testaments (the Rheims version, however, retain- 
ing ‘loaves of proposition’). 


1, NOMENCLATURE.—On the occasion of the ear- | 


liest historical mention of the presence - bread 
(625: ond 1S 915 (eb.71) it is also termed ‘holy 
bread’? (wip ond ἐδ. 5671 RV; AV ‘hallowed 
bread’). The former term is that used through- 
out the Priests’ Code (P) of the Pentateuch, 
with the addition of the name ‘ continual bread’ 
(ve "> Nu 47: ef. ‘bread’ only Ex 40%). In the 
post-exilic period we meet with another desig- 
nation, viz. ‘the pile-bread’ (nae ofp 1 Ch 9% 
23", Neh 10%, but with the terms reversed 2 Ch 
34, ef. He 92; also nawyp alone 2Ch 24). This 
name is due to the fact that the loaves were 
arranged upon the table in two piles (maqyn Lv 
246; this, the rendering of RVm, suits the facts 
better than the ‘rows’ of the text of EV). The 
tr. varies considerably in the Gr. versions, the 
most literal rendering of the older designation is 
ἄρτοι τοῦ προσώπου 15 215, 2 Es 20% (but cf. Aquila’s 
ἄρ. προσώπων), ἄρ. ἐνώπιοι Ex 25°, of ἄρ. of προκείμενοι 
Ex 39%; elsewhere most frequently ἄρ, τῆς προ- 
θέσεως, ‘loaves of the setting forth.’ This, the 
term used in the Gospels (Mt 124, Mk 2%, Lk 64), 
reflects the later Hebrew designation above men- 
tioned (cf. προτιθέναι in LXX to render 31} ‘ to set 
The 
variant ἡ πρόθεσις 7. ἄρτων (He 9*) follows 2 Ch 13", 
2 Mac 10°, Still another rendering, οἱ dp. τῆς προσ- 
φορᾶς, is confined to some MSS of the Greek of 1 Καὶ 
7*® (Lucian has προθέσεως). The Vulgate also re- 
fleets both the Hebrew designations with panis 
facuerum (ef. Aquila, above) and panis proposi- 
tients. 

The table of shewbread has likewise in Hebrew 
a twofold nomenclature: in P on bey ‘ the pres- 
ence-table’ (Nu 4"), but in Chronicles naqyen “Ὁ 
(2 Ch 3018) ; in both we also find way7"& ‘the pure 
table’ (Lv 24°, 2 Ch 13"), probably because over- 
laid with pure gold. For other designations now 
diseuised in MT’ see next section. 

i. THE SHEWBREAD IN THE PRE-EXILIC PERIOD. 
~The earliest historical mention of the shewbread 
oceurs in the account of David’s flight from Saul, 
in which he secures for his young men, under 
conditions that are somewhat obscure, the use 
of the shewbread from the sanctuary at NoB (18 
91°), It is here deseribed, as we have seen, 
both as ‘ presence-bread  (ν. 5 1) and as ‘holy’ or 
‘saered bread’ (vv.* &(-7), in opposition to ordi- 

* Codex Bez (D) has τροσθέσεως, with which comp. προστιθέναι 


for +po7:0. in some MSS of the LAX (passim). See for D's read- 
ing, Nestle, Introd. to Text. Criticisin of Gr. NT (1901), 237. 


| (And. VIII. 111. 7} deseription of the temple). 
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nary or unconsecrated bread (>in), The incident 
appears to have happened on the day on which 
the loaves were removed to be replaced by fresh 
or ‘hot bread’ (oh and v.67), 


It must not be inferred from this narrative that the regu- 
lation of the Priests’ Code, by which the stale shewbread was 
the exclusive perquisite of the priests, was already in force, 
although this, naturally, is the standpoint of NT times (see 
Mt 124 and paralls.). Ahimelech, in requiring and receiving the 
assurance that David’s young men were ceremonially ‘clean’ 
(see art. UNCLEANNESS), seems to have taken all the precautions 
then deemed necessary. The narrative is further of value as 
giving us a clear indication of the meaning originally attaching 
to the expression ‘ presence-bread,’ for the loaves are here ex- 
pemiy said to have been ‘ removed from the presence of J"’ 
(357 ΡΊΞΗ MT, v.7; cf. the similar expression Ex 2520), 


We next meet with the rite in connexion with 
Solomon’s temple, among the furniture of which is 
mentioned in our present text ‘the table where- 
upon the shewbread was’ (1K 78 RV). This 
table is here further said to have been ‘of gold,’ 
by which we are to understand from the context 
‘of solid gold’ (cf. Ex 25%4 in LXX, and Josephus’ 
But 
it is well known that in this section of the Book of 


| Kings the original narrative has been overlaid 


with accretions of all sorts, mostly, if not entirely, 
post-exilie ; these are due to the idea of this later 


| time, that the interior decoration of Solomon’s 


temple, and the materials of its furniture, could 
in no respect have been inferior to those of the 
tabernacle of P. See Stade’s classical essay, ‘ Der 
Text des Berichtes ueber Salomo’s Bauten,’ in 
ZATW, 1883, 129-177, reproduced in his Akad. 
Reden u. Abhandiungen (1899), 148ff. Stade’s 
results have been accepted in the main by all 
recent scholars. Thus he shows that the original 
of 1 K 6% 2! probably read somewhat as is still 
given in the middle clause of the better Gr. text 
of A (ἐποίησεν θυσιαστήριον κέδρου... κατὰ πρόσωπον τοῦ 
δαβίρ), viz. ra 35d ΤῊΝ nam by ‘and he [Solomon] 
macde an altar of cedar-wood (to stand) in front 
of the sanctuary (the ‘Holy of Holies’ of P).’ 
Whether we should retain or discard the words 
‘and overlaid it with gold,’ is of minor import- 
ance. 


The altar, therefore, of v.2¢b 15. not to be understood of the 
altar of incense, which first appears in the latest stratum of P 
(see TABERNACLE), but, asin the passage of Ezekiel presently to 
be considered, of the table of shewbread. The express mention 
of the latter by name in 1 K 74%b js also part of an admittedly 
late addition to the original text (see authorities cited in foot- 
note). The same desire to enhance the glory of the Solomonic 
temple is usually assigned as the ground for the tradition fol- 
lowed by the Chronicler, who states that Solomon provided the 
necessary gold for ten tables of shewbread (1 Ch 2816; οἵ, 2 Ch 
45.19), This writer, however, is not consistent, for elsewhere 
we read of ‘the ordering of the shewbread upon the pure table 
(2 Ch 1811). In his account, further, of the cleansing of the 
temple under Hezekiah, only ‘the table of shewbread, with all 
the vessels thereof’ is mentioned (ib. 2915),—a view of the case 
which is undoubtedly to be regarded as alone in accordance 
with the facts of history. 


This table fell a prey to the flames which con- 
sumed the temple in the 19th year of Nebu- 
chadrezzar (2 K 258, Jer 52°). The tale related 
by the Byzantine chronicler (Syncellus, 409), that 
it was among the furniture concealed by Jeremiah 
on Mount Pisgah, is but a later addition to the 
earlier form of the same fable, which we already 
find in 2Maec 2, Notwithstanding these un- 
certainties, the continuance of the rite under the 
monarchy is sufficiently assured. 

111. THE POST-EXILIC PERIOD.—Kzekiel in his 
sketch of the ideal sanctuary likewise contem- 
plates the perpetuation of the rite, for in a passage 
of his book, which on all hands is regarded as 

* Sec besides Stade, op. cit., the Commentaries of Kittel and 
Benzinger, esp. the latter’s Introduction, p. xviff., where an 
interesting study will be found of the gradual growth of the 
accretions with which 1 K 616-21 is now overgrown ; also Burney’s 


art. Kinos in the present work, vol. ii. 863>, and his Notes on 
the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, tn loc. 
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1 
corrupt, but capable with the help of the LXX of 


easy emendation, we read thus (as emended): ‘In 
front of the sanctuary [this also=P’s ‘ Holy of 
Holies’] was something lke an altar of wood, 
three cubits in height, and the length thereof two 
cubits, and the breadth two eubits; and it had 
corners, and its base and its sides were of wood. 
And he said unto me: This is the table that is 
before J”? (Ezk 4151. ** ; so substantially Cornill and 
all recent commentators). Here, then, we have not 
the altar of incense, but once more the table of 
shewbread. The twofold circumstance that it is 
here expressly termed an altar, and is of plain 
wood without ἃ gold covering, is a strong argument 
in favour of Stade’s restoration of the text of 1 K, 
discussed above. FEzekiel’s table of shewbread 
resembled in its general outline the similar altar- 
tables so often seen on the Assyrian monuments 
(see last section); its height was half as much 
again as its length, and in section it formed a 
square of at least 3 ft. in the side. The projec- 
tions or ‘horns’ were, no doubt, similar to those of 
the Assyrian altars (see, e.g., Perrot and Chipiez, 
History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, i. pp. 143, 
255, ete.) 

In the temple of Zerubbabel, consecrated in the 
6th year of Darius (B.c. 516), the table of shew- 
bread, we may safely infer, had its place in the 
outer sanctuary, although we have no information 
as to whether or not it was modelled on Ezekiel’s 
altar-table. After the introduction of the Priests’ 
Code it may have been remodelled according to 
the instructions there given (Ex 25°); we may 
at least, with some measure of certainty, suppese 
that it was then overlaid with gold, since Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when he earried off the spoils of the 
temple (1 Mae 1°"), would scarcely have taken the 
trouble to remove a plain wooden altar, The well- 
informed author of 1 Maccabees, in the passage 
cited, includes among the spoils not only the table 
itself, but ‘ the flagons and chalices and ecensers of 
cold’ used in the ritual of the table (see for these 
art. TABERNACLE, section on Table of Shewbread). 
The provision of tho shewbread, it should be 
added, was one of the objects to which were de- 
voted the proceeds of the tax of one-third of a 
shekel instituted by Nehemiah (1053, cf. Jos. Ané. 
Ill. X. 7, ὃ 255). 


Here attention may be called to two non-canonical Jewish 
writers who allude to the subject of this article. The earlier 
of the two is pseudo-Hecatieus, whose date is usually assumed 
to be the 8rd cent, B.c. (Schtirer, αὐ} $ iii. 465; but Willrich, 
Juden u. Griechen, etc., 20f., argues for a date in the Macca- 
bean period). This writer, in a passage preserved for us by 
Josephus (6. Apion. i. 22), describes the second temple as ‘a 
large edifice wherein is an altar (βωμός), and a candelabrum 
(Avyviev), both of gold, two talents in weight.’ The former term, 
in the light of what has been said above with regard to the 
altar-tables of Solomon and Ezekiel, we must identify with the 
table of shewbread, The other writer referred to is pseudo- 
Aristeas, whose date falls within the century 200-100 B.c. In 
his famous letter, purporting to give an account of the origin of 
the Alexandrian version of the OT, he gives the rein to a lively 
imagination in his description of a shewbread table of unex- 
ampled magnificence—all of gold and precious gems, and of 
unsurpassed artistic workmanship—which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
is said to have presented to the temple at Jerusalem (see 
Wendland’s or Thackeray’s edition of Aristeas’ letter—tr. by 
the former in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen, ii. 
6ff.). This table is admitted to have had no existence outside 
the pages of Aristeas. 


To resume the thread of our narrative, we find 
that on the re-dedication of the temple (B.c. 165) 
Judas Maccabseus had new furniture made, inelud- 
ing the shewbread table (1 Mac 4%),—now, we may 
be sure, constructed in entire conformity to the re- 
quirements of Ex 25°38,—-upon which the loaves 
were duly set forth (v.°'). This table continued 
in use till the destruction of the temple by Titus 
in A.D. 70. Rescued from the blazing pile, it 
. figured along with the golden candlestick and a 
roll of the law in the triumph awarded to the 


victorious general (Jos. BJ VII. v. 3-7, esp. 5, 8.148). 
Thereafter, these were all deposited by Vespasian 
in his newly built temple of Peace (ib. v. 7), while 
a representation of the triumph formed a conspicu- 
ous part of the decoration on the Arch of Titus, 
erected subsequently. Few remains of classical 
antiquity have been so frequently reproduced as 
the panel of the arch on which are depicted the 
table and the candlestick, borne aloft on the 
shoulders of the Roman veterans (see illustration 
under Music, vol. ili. p. 462). Both seem to have 
remained in Rome till the sack of the city by 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, in 455, by whom 
they were transferred to Carthage, the site of the 
new Vandal capital in Africa. From Carthage 
they were transferred to vuetartins pie by Beli- 
sarlus, in whose triumph they again figured. On 
this occasion a Jew, it is said, working on the 
superstitious awe felt by Justinian for these sacred 
relies, induced the emperor to send them back to 
Jerusalem. They probably perished finally in the 
sack of Jerusalem by Chrosroes, the Persian, in 
614 (see Reinach, ‘L’Are de Titus,’ in LLT 20, p. 
Ixxxv f., in book form, 1890; Knight, The Areh of 
Titus, 112 ff). 

iv. PREPARATION OF THE SHEWBREAD.—Accord- 
ing to the express testimony of Josephus (Ané. III. 
vi. 6), the Mishna, and later Jewish writers, the 
shewbread was unleavened. Nor does there seem 
to be any valid ground for the assertion, frequently 
made by recent writers, that it was otherwise in 
more primitive times. ‘I'he absence of leaven best 
suits the undoubted antiquity of the rite, and, 
moreover, is confirmed by the Babylonian practice 
of offering ‘sweet’ (1.6. unleavened) bread on the 
tables of. the gods (see below). The material in 
all periods was of the finest of the flour (Lv 24°), 
which was obtained, according to AZenahoth (vi. 7), 
by sifting the flour eleven times. The kneading 
and. firing of the loaves in the time of the Chronicler 
was the duty of the ‘sons of the Kohathites,’ a 
Levitical guild (1 Ch 9%); in the closing days of 
the second temple their preparation fell to the 
house or family of Garmu (Yomea 111. 11, Shekal. 
viii. 1). The quantity of flour prescribed by the 
Priests’ Code for each loaf (559 halla) was ‘ two 
tenth- parts of an ephah’ (Lv 24° RV), which — 
reckoning the ephah roughly at a bushel—repre- 
sents about ths of a peck (6. 72 litres), a quantity 
suflicient to produce a loaf of considerable dimen- 
sions, recalling the loaves which gave their name 
to the Delian festival of the Meyaddprta. 

In the earlier period, at least, the loaves were 
laid upon the table while still hot (18 916), The 
later regulations required that they should be 
arranged in two piles (niaqyp, see sect. 1. above). 
On the top of each pile, apparently,—on the table 
between the piles, according to another tradition,— 
stood a censer containing ‘pure frankincense for 
a memorial (n2218, for which see comm. on Lv 24"), 
even an offering by fire unto the Lorp.’ Alex- 
andrian writers give salt in addition (Lv ἦ.6. in 
LXX; hence, doubtless, Philo, Vit. Afos. ii. 151), 
The stale loaves, by the same regulations, were 
removed and fresh loaves substituted every Sab- 
bath. According to Sukka (v. 74.), one half went 
to the outgoing division of priests, the other to the 
incoming division, by whom they were consumed 
within the sacred precincts.* In order to avoid 
repetition, further examination of the details given 
by post - biblical Jewish writers—many of them 
4 ie wide of the mark — regarding the shape 
and size of the loaves and their arrangement on 
the table, as well as regarding the nature and 
purpose of the vessels mentioned, Ex 25%, Nu 4’, 
is reserved for the section on P’s table of 


*It isa mere conjecture that the shewbread was originally 


burned (Stade, Akadem. Reden, etc., 180, note 15). 
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shewbread and its vessels in the general article 
TABERNACLE. 

v. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Ritr. — The rite of 
‘the presence-bread’ is one of the fairly numerous 
survivals from the pre-Mosaic stage of the religion 
of the Hebrews, and goes back ultimately to the 
naive conception that the god, like his worshippers, 
required and actually partook of material nourish- 
ment. No doubt, as W. R. Smith has pointed out, 
this idea ‘is too crude to subsist without modifica- 
tion beyond the savage state of society’ (2S? 212), 
In the case of the shewbread, it may be suggested 
that the odour of the ‘hot bread’ (07 095 1S 21°17) 
was regarded in ancient times as a ‘ sweet savour,’ 
like the smell of the sacrifice to J” (Gn 8!, Lv 231%), 
In any case the custom of presenting solid food on 
a table as an oblation to a god is too widespread 
among the peoples of antiquity to permit of doubt 
as to the origin of the rite among the Hebrews. 

The lectisternia, which the Romans borrowed from the Greeks, 
afiord the most familiar illustration of this practice (see Smith's 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Antigs.? 8.ν.). In the OT itself we hear 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries kneading cakes for the queen of 
heaven (Jer 718), and, at a later date, of the table which even 
Jews spread to Fortune (Gap, Is 6541 RY). In the religious 
literature of the ancient Babylonians, again, particularly in the 
ritual tablets to which the attention of scholars has lately been 
turned, we find numerous references to the various items of 
food and drink to be presented to the deities of the Babylonian 
pantheon. The tables or altars, also, on which the food was set 
out are frequently represented on the monuments (see, ¢.g7., 
Benzinger, Jeb. Arch. 387; Riehm’s HW B2 i. 143, ete.). And 
not only so, but, as Zimmern has recently shown, the loaves 
of sweet or unleavened bread thus presented are, frequently at 
least, of the number of 12, 24, or even as many as 36 (see the 
reff. in Zimmern’s Gettrdge zur Kenntnis der Babylon. Religion, 
1901, p. 94f.). These numbers, we can hardly doubt, have an 
astronomical significance, 12 being the number of the signs of 
the Zodiac, 24 the stations of the moon, and 86 those of the 
planets (see 21K 235 RVm, Job 3882, and art. BABYLON1A in vol. 
i. p. 2184). The knowledge of this ancient practice of offering 
food on the tables of the gods survived to a late period ; see 
Epist. of Jeremy, v.76, and the fraginent of Bel and the Dragon 
(esp. v.13 note also that the food of Bel comprised ‘ twelve great 
measures of fine flour’). Hence, if the loaves of the presence- 
bread were 12 in number from the earliest times,—though of 
this we have no early testimony,—we should have another of 
the rapidly increasing instances of early Babylonian influence 
in the West (cf. Josephus’ association of the 12 loaves with the 
12 months, Ant. 111, vii. 7). 

While, however, it must be admitted that the 
rite of the presence-bread had its origin in the 
circle of ideas just set forth, it is not less evident 
that, as taken up and preserved by the religious 
guides of Israel, the rite acquired a new and higher 
significance. The bread was no longer thought of 
as J’’s food (" 075) inthe sense attached to it in an 
earlier age, but as a concrete expression of the fact 
that J” was the source of every niaterial blessing. 
As the ‘continual bread’ (vpn 075 Nu 47), it became 
the standing expression of the nation’s gratitude 
to the Giver of all for the bounties of His provi- 
dence. The number twelve was later brought into 
connexion with the number of the tribes of Israel 
(cf. Lv 24°), and thus, Sabbath by Sabbath, the 
priestly representatives of the nation renewed this 
outward and visible acknowledgment of man’s 
continual dependence upon God. The presence of 
the shewbread in the developed ritual, therefore, 
was not without a real and worthy significance. 
It may here be added, in a word, that the explana- 
tion of the shewbread hitherto in vogue among the 

« disciples of Bahr, according to which the ‘ bread of 
the face’ was so named because it is through par- 
taking thereof that man attains to the sight of 
God, accords neither with the true signification of 
the term, nor with the history of the rite. 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

SHIBAH (πυτῷ; LXX ὅρκος [O.L. turamentum]; 
Aq. Symm. πλησμονῆς [Vulg. abundantia]).—The 
well dug by Isaac, from which Beer-sheba took its 
name, Gn 26% (J, who apparently makes ayzv= 

| “#29 ‘oath’). The well, according to this view, 

derived its name from the ‘swearing’ (v.*4) of the 
VOL. IV.—32 


oath by which Isaac, on the one part, and Abimelech, 
with his friend Ahuzzath, and his chief captain 
Phicol, on the other, ratified the covenant they 
had made (vv.26-83), According to another account, 
Gn 21**-*1 (E), the well was dug by Abraham, and 
Beer-sheba was so called because it was there that 
he and Abimelech ‘sware both of them.’ In the 
latter passage there is also manifestly a play upon 
the word yay ‘seven,’ seven lambs having been 
used (v.84) in the ceremony. For a description 
of the existing wells see BEER-SILEBA, and add to 
Literature : Gautier, xpos. Times, 1899, pp. 328 f., 
478 f.; and esp. G. L. Robinson, Bibl. World, Apr. 
1901, pp. 247-255 (with plan and photos.): an 
abstract at the end of Driver’s Joel and Amos’, 
C. W. WILSON. 

SHIBBOLETH (nbav), Je 12°—The Ephraimite 
fugitives at the Jordan-fords betrayed themselves 
by pronouncing this word sibbéleth (nbap)—an 
interesting proof of the diflerence in dialect which 
distinguished the western tribes from those on 
the east of Jordan. By confusion of sounds 
shibboleth (nbav) would become sibbéleth (nba), and 
so sibboleth (nero); see Wright, Comp. Gram. p. 
58. Etymologically ὃ (s) is quite distinct from 
ν᾽ (s),* but tle two are not infrequently confounded 
in Heb., 6.0. vya and δῇ, aio: Ps 4444 and si 28 1°, 
nioy for ni720 Ee 117 etc.; by using Ὁ (5) rather than 
Ψ (5), the author of Jg 12° simply wished to make 
the sound as distinct from ὦ (sh) as possible. In 
illustration of this peculiarity of the Ephraimite 
speech, it may be noted that the Heb. υὐ (sh) as a 


Sle 


rule=the Arab. ( (5), 6.0. νεῷ, ὅλο; and vice 
versa, the Heb. & (s)=Arab. ey (sh), é@.g. xy, 


ists KXimhi, in his commentary, 77 /oc., mentions 


another local peculiarity in the pronunciation of 
the sibilant : the people of Sarepta sounded w (sh) 


as n (th); so frequently Heb. & (sh) =Arab. Ὁ 
(th) = Aram. ra (th). 


The Gr. versions of the passage are interesting: B εἰσὸν δὴ 
Στάχυς. καὶ od κατεύθυνεν τοῦ λαλῆσαι οὕτως; A εἴτατε δὴ σύνθημα. 
zal κωτηύθυναν x.7.A. In both, the Ephraimiteg’ reply is omitted. 
‘Lucian’ (ed. Lagarde): sirare δὴ σύνθημα. χαὶ εἶπον Στάχυς: 
κιτιλ,. Codd. 54, 59, 75, 82 (Moore, M): sirare δὴ σύνθημο καὶ 
λέγοντες σύνθημα οὐ κατηύβθυναν π.τιλ. By σύνθημω is meant 
‘watchword,’ ‘countersign’; see 2 Mac 8% 1315, The Gr. 
versions, of course, could not imitate the change of the Heb. 
sibilants, as the Targ. and Syr. do. Vulg. Die ergo: Scthboleth, 

uod interpretatur spica. Qui respondebat: Srbboleth, eadent 
ittera spicam exprimere non valens. 

The meaning of the word is unimportant; it may 
be either ‘ear of wheat’ (Assyr. Subadtu), Gn 41°", 
Is 175 ete., or ‘ flood,’ ‘stream,’ Is 9713, Ps 69? 1, 
In the latter sense, which is suitable to the context, 
the word appears only in late passages; in this 
ancient story 1t would probably be understood ‘ear.’ 

Marquart (ZATW, 1888, 151ff.) attempts to prove that the 
Ephraiinites did not pronounce w (sh) as ἐν (s) (cf. the name of 
their chief town pnw Shomerén, Samaria), and that & (s) 
could not pass into Ὁ (s)in old Hebrew. Ile thinks that the 
Gileadites said nbaw (shibboleth) and meant ‘flood,’ but the 
Ephraimites said nan (thibboleth) and meant ‘ear’ (cf. xan 
Jerus. Tare. Gn 415), This n (th) was represented by Ὁ 
(cf. Ἵ and Bibl. Aram. 53} for want of a closer equivalent. But 
Marquart’s arguments are not convincing, and have not gener- 
ally been accepted. We have no means of knowing what the 
Ephraimite dialect was. 

For parallels from European history see art. 
JEPITUAH, vol. ii. p. 568 n. G. A. CooKE. 


SHIELD (or BUCKLER) is EV tr. in OT of the 
following Heb. words. 14. (Most commonly) 11 
magén, a small round shield, a buekler; the Gr. 


* The exact relation between the two sounds is still undeter- 
. mined ; see Ges.-Kautzsch, Hed. Gr. Ὁ. 80, n. 2 (Eng. ed.). 
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ἀσπίς and Lat. clipeus. 2. my zinndadh, a large oval 
or rectangular shield. 3. mind sohéradh, ‘buclkler,’ 
only in Ps 91 [90] : the word, however, is prob- 
ably a participle (LXX κυκλώσει) ; tr. with a slight 
emendation, ‘ His truth is an encompassing shield.’ 
4. pvp kidén, ‘shield,’ 15 17° AV, ‘target’ v.§ 
AY, similarly LXX; RV correctly ‘javelin.’ 5. 
ony shélatim, ‘shields,’ 2S 87=1Ch 18’, 2K 11%= 
2Ch 23°, Ca 44, Jer 514, Ezk 27" (only in these 
places, and only in the plur.), more correctly ‘suits 
of armour,’ Jer 51" RVm (see Expository Times, x. 
(1898) 43 1). noay ‘dgalah, usually tr. ‘wagon,’ 
means in Ps 46° [Heb."] perhaps ‘shield’ (so LXX, 
Vulg., Targ.); EV, Jerome (Psalter. tuxta Heb.), 
Peshitta, ‘chariots.’ In the NT ‘shield’ oceurs 
once, Eph 6), as tr. of θυρεὸς, the large Rom. shield. 

1. Material and Construction.—The inaterial of 
which the shields known to the Hebrews were 
commonly made can only be inferred. Solomon 
prepared 200 ‘ targets’ (73x, 2,6, large shields) and 
300 ‘shields’ (739, 2.6. bucklers), which were either 
made of gold or else heavily overlaid with gold 
(1 K 10-1”), When these were carried off by 
Shishak, Rehoboam made ‘ brazen’ (bronze) shields 
to take their place (76. 147-27). The ‘shields’ 
found among the treasures of Hezekiah were also 
date made of one of the precious metals, or at 
east adorned with it (2 Ch 32*').* Both the golden 
shields and the bronze were probably used only for 
state ceremonial: the war shield was doubtless 
either like the Roman scwéwm of leather stretched 
over ἃ wooden frame, or like the Persian γέρρον of 
wickerwork. That shields were largely composed 
of some inflammable substance may be inferred 
from such passages as Ezk 39°, Ps 469 [45] LXX 
(cf. Is 95 RV) A shield was overlaid with plates, 
perhaps of bronze (cf. Job 4115 RVm, where the 
scales of the crocodile are compared with the 
plates of a shield); it was also furnished with a 
boss (ef. Job 1535), such as is shown on the Assyr. 
reliefs, passim. The Assyr. shields were highly 
convex and sometimes round, sometimes irregular 
in shape, 2.6. rectangular at the foot (for planting 
firmly against the ground) but pointed at the top. 

2, Use.—The shield was kept in a case when not 
in use (Is 22°; ef. Aristophanes, Ach. 574, and 
Euripides, Andr. 617). It was anointed before 
battle to make its surface slippery (Is 215; ef, 
Driver on 28S 17, who quotes Vergil, <n. vii. 
626). In battle it sometimes had a ‘red’ appear- 
ance (Nah 2° &)), either because it was dyed red 
(A. B. Davidson, ad loc.), or because it was over- 
laid with burnished copper (Nowack, Heb. Archéo- 
logie, i. 364), or again because the leather itself might 
be deseribed as ‘red,’ ni7x *ddém being applied to 
the colour of the human skin (La 4’), The large 
shield was much used in sieges as a stationary 
screen, from behind which the garrison on the 
walls might be assailed with arrows (2 K 19°?=Is 
37°, Sir 37° Heb.). A large shield was sometimes 
carried in battle by an attendant in front of his 
master (1 5 1741 Heb., LAX [A and Luc.], Peshitta, 
a verse om. in LXX Bb, but probably genuine). In 
times of peace shields were hung in armouries, to 
the admiration of beholders (Ca 44, Ezk 9710), 

3. Aletaphorical use of the term ‘ shield.’—In the 
OT God’s favour (Ps 81313 and His faithfulness 
(Ps 91* [90*]) are conmipared to a shield, cf. ‘the 
shield of thy salvation’ (Ps 18% [1735], By a 
still bolder metaphor in several other places God 
Himself is called the ‘shield’ (722) of His people 
or of His saints: Gn 15', Dt 33%, Ps 33 (4! 18% 30 
[17% 31} 33 [32]2 5011 [5812] 84% 1) (ggio 12] 115911 
[113%], Pr 2? 30° (24%). In all these passages 
the LXX tr. }1p either by ὑπερασπιστής (once Ps 34 
by ἀντιλήμπτωρ) or by some form of the verb ὑπερ- 
πσπίζω. he Peshitta follows a similar course. It 

* But see note ad loc. in the Camb. Bible. 


is true that j29 taken as Hiphil partic. of 131 ise 
oe nomen agentis, but it is probable that the 

eb. metaphor was too bold for the Gr. and Syr. 
translators. Thus in Ps 84" [83!"] the Heb. and 
Aq. give ‘The LORD is a sun and shield,’ while the 
LXX (followed by the Vulg.) timidly paraphrases 
ἔλεον καὶ ἀλήθειαν ἀγαπᾷ Κύριος. Syma, (if rightly 
given in Field) is also timid, ἥλιον γὰρ καὶ ὑπερασ- 
πισμὸν Ἰζύριος (a transitive verb, probably δώσει 
from the next clause, being understood). Jerome 
(Psalter. tuxta Heb.) gives ‘Sol et seutum Dominus’ 
here, and ‘clipeus’ in some other places quoted 
above, but in Ps 59" (2) 1159-11 (7-19) he has “ pro- 
tector’ (=trepacmorys). Ben Sira (510% Heb.) 
writes, ‘Give thanks to the Shield of Abraham’ 
(in allusion to Gn 153). 

In the one passage of the NT in which ‘ shield’ 
occurs, the word is metaphorically applied to 
Christian faith (Eph 6' ἀναλαβόντες τὸν θυρεὸν τῆς 
πίστεως, sumentes scutum jfidei) In 1 Th 5® the 
apostle had urged his converts to put on θώρακα 
πίστεως καὶ ἀγάπης, ‘a coat of mail of faith and 
love’ (see BREASTPLATE); but during his Roman 
imprisonment his imagination was struck with the 
great Roman shield, and he changed his metaphor, 
without, however, abandoning the thought that 
faith is the Christian’s vital defence. In the OT 
(Ps 91 [90] 2) God’s faithfulness is man’s shield ; in 
the NT the identilication of fazth with the shield 
gives us the necessary complementary thought 
that on man’s side faith is needed in order that 
God’s proffered protection may be embraced. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

SHIGGAION, SHIGIONOTH.—See art. PSALMs, 
p. 1540} 1, 


SHIHOR (ὑπ, sin’, Ἴπῷ). -- A word meaning 
‘black’ or ‘ turbid,’ from nv to be black (Ca 15). 

1. In 1 Ch 13° Shihor of Egypt (ὅρια Αἰγύπτου ; 
Sthor Atgypti) and the entering in of Hamath are 
mentioned as the southern and northern limits of 
the kingdom of Israel in the time of David. The 
same (or similar) limits recur in 1 K 8, where ‘ the 
wady (nahal) of Egypt’ takes the place of ‘Shihor 
of Egypt.’ In Jos 13° (ἡ ἀοίκητος ἡ κατὰ πρόσωπον 
Αἰγύπτου, fuvius turbidus) the southern limit of the 
land that had not been conquered when Joshua was 
grown old is said to have been ‘the Shihor which 
is before Egypt,’ and the northern one was the 
entering in of Hamath (v.°), Elsewhere the 8. W. 
limit of the Promised Land is ‘the wady of Egypt’: 
Nu 3458; οἵ, Ek 47% 20 481-28 and see EGYPT 
(RivER OF). The southern boundary of Judah, 
also, which corresponded with that of the Promised 
Land, ‘went out at the widy (nahal) of Egypt, 
and the goings out of the border were at the sea’ 
(Jos 153). In the same chapter (v.*’) the territory 
of Judah is said to have extended ‘unto the wady 
of Egypt and the great sea.’ In each of the above 
passages the xahal referred to as forming the 
southern boundary of the Promised Land is the 
same, and it must have been a well-known and 
well-defined feature. Such a feature is found 
in the Wédy el-‘Arish, which, with its many 
branches, drains nearly the whole of the desert 
et-Tih. The ‘nahal of Egypt’ (2 K 247, Is 27%) and 
the “ποταμός of Egypt’ (Jt 1 1°) are also of course, 
the Wédy el-‘Arish. In Isaiah the LXX reads 
Ῥινοκορούρων, now el-Arish. Whether, however, 
this is the same as the Shihor is disputed. It is 
so taken by some (¢.g. Knobel, Keil, Kénig [Fiinf 
neue arab, Landschaftsnamen im AT, 1902, p. 577), 
but Del. (Parad. 311) and Dillm. regard it as the 
easternmost or Pelusiac arm of the Nile; while, 
according to Brugsch [Steininschrift wu. Bibelwort, 
153], it is Shi-Hor, or the ‘ Horus canal,’ mentioned 
in lists of the Ptolemaic period as flowing by the 
border-city of Thiru or Tar (see under SHUR). 
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2. Shihor is certainly the NILE in ‘the seed of 
Shihor’ (Is 23° σπέρμα μεταβόλων [πὸ confused with 
sno; see vv. 85], Nilws); and in ‘the waters of 
Shihor’ (Jer 238 ὕδωρ Τηών (agua turbida)). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHIHOR - LIBNATH (ni2d tinw; Β τῷ Σειὼν καὶ 
Λαβανάθ, A Σειὼρ x. A.; Sichor et Labanath).—A 
natural feature near, and apparently to the south 
of, Carmel, to which the territory of Asher ex- 
tended (Jos 19%). Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) 
take Shihor and Libnath to be two distinct places ; 
but modern commentators consider Shihor-libnath 
to be ariver. The meaning of Libnath is ‘ white,’ 
and some authorities have taken the words to 
mean ‘the glass river,’ which they identify with 
the Belus (Plin. v. 19),—now the Nahr Na méan,— 
a little south of Acre. The Belus, however, is to 
the north of Carmel, whilst the boundary of Asher 
included Dor (Jos 17%), which lay to the south. 
The Shihor-libnath was most probably the Nahr 
ez-Zerka, which has been identified with the river 
Crocodeilon (of Ptolemy, v. xv. 5, xvi. 2; Pliny, 
v. 19)—the southern boundary, according to Pliny, 
of Pheenicia (so Keil, Dillmann, et al.). Shihor, one 
of the names of the Nile (Is 23%, Jer 218), may have 
been given to this river because there were crocodiles 
in it ;—they are still found in the Nahr ez-Zerka. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHIKKERON (jn; B Σοκχώθ, A ᾿Ακκαρωνά : 
Sechrona).—A place on the northern boundary of 
Judah, mentioned between Ekron and Mount 
Baalah, the next place westward being Jabneel 
(Jos 154). The Targum has the form Shicaron, 
Eusebius (Onom.) Σαχωράν, Jerome (Onom.) Sacho- 
rona, ‘The site is unknown (so Dillm.). Tobler 
(Drit. Wand. p. 25) identified it with Khurbet 
Sukereir; but this place lies between Jabneel 
(Yebnah) and Ashdod (£sdiid), and is about 4 
miles south-west of Jabneel. C. W. WILSON. 


SHILHI (bv; BA in 2Chron. Sarge, B in 
1 Kings Σεμεεί, A in 1 Kings Σαλαλά, Lue. in both 
Zedeel).— Father of king Asa’s wife Azubah, who 
was queen-mother in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(1 K 22”, 2 Ch 20%). It is unusual for the queen- 
mother’s father to be named in the summaries 
of the earliest reigns. Besides Shilhi, Absalom 
(1 K 15, Abishalom) and (2 Jx 818-26) Ahab (or Omri) 
are the only certain cases. 


SHILHIM (onby ; LXX B Σαλή, A Σελεείμ ; Vulg. 
Silim). — A town of Judah, in the Negeb, or 
South, which is mentioned between Lebaoth and 
Ain (Jos 1533. The site was unknown to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. s. Sadeel, Sedci), and has not yet 
been recovered. In the list of towns allotted to 
Simeon (Jos 106) its place is taken by Sharuhen, 
and in 1 Ch 43! by Shaaraim (see SHAARAIM, No. 2). 

From the reading of the LXX, it has been 
erroneously supposed that Shilhim and Ain are the 
Salim and Aenon of Jn 3*%, See SALIM. 

C. W. WILSON. 
Pg χλσίω,, SHILLEMITES. — See SHALLUM, 
9. 7. 


SHILOAH.—See SHELAH and SILOAM. 


SHILOH (usually nde’, 8. times Ἰουῦ, thrice ow, Gn 
4010 [see the next art.] A>’; originally, as the 
gentilic τῷ *Shilonite’ shows, poy; LXX Σηλω, 
Ξήλωμ, Jg 9113.15.21. B Σηλων).--- The situation of 
Shiloh is, in Jg 21°, deseribed with unusnal min- 
uteness: it is said to lie ‘on the north of Beth-el, 
on the east side of the highway that goeth up 
from Deth-el to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebonah,’ 
corresponds exactly with this description: as the 
traveller now journeys along the great north road 


The position of the modern Seildén | 


which leads to Nablus (the ancient Shechem), he 
passes Beitin (Beth-el) at 10 miles from Jerus.; 
at about 8 miles N. of Beitin (near Sinjil), if he 
turns to the right for about a mile, and then, at 
Turmus ‘Aya, turns northwards and crosses a small 

lain, he will see rising before him, at 98 miles 

.N.E of Beitin, the large rounded Tell, on the 
summit of which is the ruined site of Seilin; N. of 
the Tell runs the Wady Seilfin, and going down 
this to the W. he will rejoin the high road at a 
point 10 miles N. of Beitin, and a little HK. of 
el-Lubban, evidently the Lebonah of Jg 21%, 3 
miles N.N.W. of Seilfin. The most noticeable 
feature in the natural situation of Seilfin is its 
seclusion. ‘On the FE. and N. it is shut in by 
bare and lofty hills of grey limestone, dotted over 
with a few fig-trees ;’ only on the 5. is it open to- 
wards the plain just mentioned. The Tell on 
which Seilfin stands is some 1800 ft. in length from 
N. to §., and 900 ft. from Εἰ. to W.; the Wady on 
the N. is a deep valley, in the sides of which are 
many rock-cut sepulchres; at the head of the 
valley on the E., about # mile from the Tell, 
there is a fine spring of water. The site consists 
of nothing more than ‘the ruined houses of a 
modern village, with here and there fragments of 
masonry which may date back to Crusading times, 
especially one sloping scarp.’ The vineyards (Jg 
21*°- 21) of Shiloh have disappeared ; but the traces 
of terraces, still visible on the sides of the Tell, 
show that once it was actively cultivated. Below 
the top of the 1111, on the N. of the ruins, a kind 
of irregular quadrangle, some 400 ft. from E. to 
W., and 80 ft. from N. to 8., has been hewn 
roughly out of the rock; it has been conjectured 
that this was the site of the ancient sanctuary (see 
below). Leaving the Tell on the 8.E., traces of an 
ancient road, about 10 ft. wide, are visible. At the 
S.E. foot of the Tell there is a small disused 
mosque, shaded by a fine oak tree; and, some 500 
yds. 8.E. of this, a building which seems to have 
been once a synagogue, 37 ft. square, built of good 
masonry (see further particulars in Guérin, Samarie, 
ii. (1875) 21-23; PEF Alem. ii. 367-370, with a plan 
of the Tell; Conder, Tené Work?, 44-46). 

Shiloh is mentioned frequently in the earlier 
history of Israel. It lay in the territory of Eph- 
raim, 12 miles 5. of Shechem. It was the spot at 
which, after leaving Gilgal, the ark and tent of 
meeting were stationed, and where also, according 
to tradition, Joshua divided the land by lot be- 
tween the tribes (Jos 18% * 19 JE; 181 195 2]2 999 12 
P). It continued to be the principal Isr. sanctuary 
throughout the period of the Judges (cf. Jg 189} 
‘all the time that the house of God was in Shiloh’) 
till the age of Samuel (18 1-4). The narrative of 
Jg 2)1%%2which, whatever may be the case with 
some other parts of Jg 19-21, is certainly ancient— 
introduces us to a primitive stage of religious feel- 
ing and practice in Israel: we hear of ‘Jahweh’s 
pilgrimage,’ held annually in Shiloh, and of the 
maidens of Shiloh coming out to dance in the 
choruses (cf. Ex 1559 32°); the feast, to judge from 
the terms in which it is spoken of, seems (like that 
of Shechem, Jg 977) to have been at this time 
hardly more than 8, local village festival, though it 
may have already been attended by pilgrims from 
the neighbourhood, and in 18 1-2 appears to have 
developed into an early form of what is called in 
JE the ‘ pilgrimage of Ingathering’ (Ex 231° 342%), 
or (D, P, and later) the ‘ pilgrimage of Booths’ (οἵ. 
Wellh. Hist. 94) : on the particular occasion referred 
to, the Benjamites, laying wait for the women in 
the vineyards, captured them, and carried them 
home as wives. In 158 1-4 (οἵ, 14°, 1 K 2”) ἘΠῚ and 
his two sons are priests at Shiloh ; the ark is still 
there, till it is carried off (4382) to be a protection 
to the Israelites in their battles with the Philis- 
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tines; a pilgrimage is made to it ‘from year to 
year’ (nop on 1° 919 fef. 1317: so Ex 13, Je 119 
21%), for purposes of sacrifice, at the ‘coming 
round of the days’ (139, cf. Ex 34%), 2.6. at the 
arrival of the new year, when the pilgrimage of 
Ingathering (ΝΠ a9 Ex. Ze.) was held; Elkanah 
and his household go up to it regularly (17! 21%) 
from their beers Ὁ δ (see HAMAH, 6) either 
at Rim-allah, 12 miles to the 8.W., or at Beit 
Rima, 12 miles to the W.; and the youthful 
Samuel is presented there to Jahweh, to minister 
before Him (17° 2" ete.). The sanetuary in which 
the ark is, is however no longer, as in the Pent., 
a ‘tabernacle’ or ‘tent’ (Sas); it isa fixed structure, 
a ‘temple’ (524 193%) or ‘house’ (174), with a 
‘door-post’ (ant 1°) and ‘doors’ (nin77 31): see, 
further, TABERNACLE. The representation in 1S 
1-4, taken as a whole, points to the existence 
of a more considerable religious centre, and a 
more fully organized system of religious observ- 
ances, than appear to be implied by the terms 
of Jg 2121, ‘The sanctuary of Shiloh is not, 
however, after 1 S 1-4, again referred to in the 
history ; and it seems in fact that, shortly after 
the events narrated in these chapters, it was de- 
stroyed, probably by the Philistines; in ch. 22(v." cf. 
with 14°), itmay be observed, the priesthood settled 
formerly at Siuloh appears at Nob. ‘The recollec- 
tion of this disaster was so vividly impressed upon 
the people’s memory that long afterwards Jeremiah 
could refer to it as a token of what J” might do 
then to His temple in Jerusalem (Jer 713 ‘But go 
ye now to my place [z.e. my sacred place], which 
was in Shiloh, where I caused my name to dwell at 
the first, and see what I did to it for the wicked- 
ness of my people Israel,’ v.34; 26° ‘I will make 
this house. like Shiloh,’ v.*); and it is alluded to 
also by a late psalmist (Ps 78° ‘He forsook the 
dwelling-place of Shiloh, the tent he had caused 
to dwell among men’). It is indeed very possible 
that the narrative of this disaster formed the 
original sequel of 1 8 410-71, and that when the 
Book of Samuel assumed its present form it was 
omitted to make room for 78. Shiloh itself, 
however, continued to be inhabited; for the pro- 
phet Ahijah, who promised Jeroboam the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, was a native of it (1 Ια 11” 12 
[=2 Ch 1015] 15” ; ef. 2Ch 9%) ; and Jeroboam’s wife 
went there to consult him when her husband was 
ill (1 K 147-4); see also Jer 41°, 


Though a few medieval writers were acquainted with the 
site of Shiloh (Moore, Judges, p. 451 .), it was practically un- 
known from the time of Jerome till it was rediscovered by 
Robinson, BAP ii. 268-270. Cf. Stanley, SP 231-3. Jerome 
speaks of the remains of an altar as just visible there: Z'pi- 
taph, Paul (iv. 2, p. 676, ed. Bened.), ‘Quid narrem Silo, in 
qua altare dirutum hodieque monstratur?’; Comm. on Zeph 
115 (iii, 1655), ‘ vix altaris fundamenta monstrantur.’ 


S. R. DRIVER. 

SHILOH (πῶ, Sam. abv), Gn 49%. —i. In ex- 
amining the various interpretations that have been 
given of this passage, it will be convenient to 
take first those adopted by AV and RY, or admitted 
into τα. There are four of them. 

(1) ‘ Until Shiloh come.’—This rendering did not 
appear in any translation of the Bible before the 
16th cent., though some authority for it might 
have been found in a fanciful Talm. passage. The 
Wyclif VSS followed the Vulg. (gw mittendus est, 
reading apparently ny): ‘ till he come that shall be 
(or is to be) sent.’ Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 has ‘till 
the worthye come.’ Seb. Miinster’s version (1534) 
was the first to treat the word as a name: quousque 
veniat Silo, Jolin Rogers (1537) has ‘until Sylo 
come.’ Matthew, Taverner, the Great Bible, and 
the Bishops’ Bible all adopt it: ‘till Shiloh come.’ 

The difticulty in the way of this rendering is to 
find a meaning for Shloh as a designation of the 
Messiah. ‘The only indication of a desire to make 


it a proper name appears in the Talm. passage 
alluded to above, Sanh. 986: ‘Rab said, The world 
was created only for the sake of David ; Samuel 
said, It was for the sake of Moses; R. Yochanan 
said, It was only for the sake of the Messiah. 
What is his name? Those of the school of R. 
Shila say, Shiloh is his name, as it is said “‘ Until 
Shiloh come.” Those of the school of R. Yannaisay, 
Yinnon is his name, as it is said (Ps 72), Before 
the sun let his name be propagated (yimndn). Those 
of the school of R. Chaninah say, Chaninah is his 
name, as it is said (Jer 161%), For I will give you 
no favour (hanina).’ This attempt to connect 
the Messiah’s name with that of some favourite 
teacher, of course renders the passage worthless as 
an authority. 

Even as a title Shiloh cannot be legitimately 
supported. It has been taken as an abstract noun 
put for a concrete, ‘till rest (or a rest- or peace- 
giver) come.’ This interpretation has been adopted 
by Vater, Justi, Rosenmiller, Winer, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Hengstenberg, Reinke, Gesenius (Lez.), 
Murphy, and others, though many of these writers 
understand by the peaee-giver Solomon or some 
other earthly ruler, not the Messiah. But the 
philological difficulties in its way are very great. 
The form +> presupposes a verb bw or bY which 
does not exist. It cannot be legitimately derived 
from abv. Besides, this verb is so often associated 
with the idea of careless, worldly ease, that a title 
of the Messiah is not very likely to have been 
derived from it. 

A. different justification of Shiloh=Messiah is 
attempted in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, and 
the MT abv may rest on it. It makes it mean 
‘his son.” But there is no Heb. word 5. 

Even could these difficulties be surmounted, a 
ereater one remains in the way of the AV and 
RV rendering. The announcement of the Messiah 
by uame or title is out of place in a patriarchal 
blessing. Even a late editor would not so glar- 
ingly have violated the proprieties of time. The 
absence of NT reference is also strongly against 
such an interpretation. 

(2) ‘Until he come to Shiloh.’ This has much 
in its favour. Shiloh, wherever else it occurs, 
denotes the Ephraimite town. It is natural to take 
it sohere. The construction of the sentence and 
the parallelism both suggest this rendering. In 
1S 413 the very phrase occurs, 7 81, 

Taken so, the clause is understood to refer to 
the assembling of Isracl as a nation at Shiloh 
(Jos 18), when Judah may be Sap hon to have 
lost the pre-eminence or tribe-leadership held by 
it in the wanderings (Nu 104, Jg 1%, Jos 15). 
This interpretation does not necessarily affect the 
Messianic character of the whole passage, though 
it no longer attaches the thought to the word 
Shiloh. The view is undoubtedly an attractive 
one. We see Judah, the honoured of his brethren, 
marching in triumphal progress to the national 
sanctuary, and there laying down the emblems of 
authority in order to enjoy the fruits of peace, 
while the nations around bow submissive to his 
sway. And if, as seems not unlikely, an effort 
was made to constitute Shiloh a political as well 
as a religious centre, thus anticipating Jerus., this 
interpretation becomes still more attractive. — 

The objections to it are twofold. First, »3¥ and 
ppit? seem to suggest sovereignty rather than mere 
tribal pre-eminence (see art. LAWGIVER, vol. 11], 
p. 83"). The historical difficulty is still greater. 
No particular place is assigned to Judah in the 
histories in connexion with Shiloh. Indeed its 
réle took it, not to Shiloh, but to Hebron and its 
neighbourhood. To obviate this difficulty some 
commentators supply a general subject to the verb, 
‘till one or the people come.’ Lut, even so, an 
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objection remains. It is out of keeping with the 
spirit of the patriarchal blessings to affix a hmit 
to the prosperity of a tribe. In the case of Judah 
especially, we should expect a further outlook, and 
it seems too violent to explain ‘Judah will lead till 
Canaan is subdued and after.’ [Cf., however, the 
use of Ww in Ps 110! 1128; see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s ἥν, 
It. 1d]. 

Many good names, however, support the render- 
ing just discussed. Among them are Eichhorn, 
Herder, Ewald, Bleek, Delitzsch, Dillmann [pro- 
visionally ; but thinking (so also Holz.) that a 
really satisfactory explanation is not to be found], 
S. Davidson, Strack (and Rédiger, Zes., giving pro- 
minence to the idea of peace or rest in Shiloh). 
Influenced by the objections stated above, Hitzig, 
Tuch, and G. Baur would translate "5. ἼΣ as long as, 
on the analogy of Hor. Od. iii. 30. (7-9); cf. Verg. 
in. ix, 446-449. But Shiloh had been destroyed 
long before Judah obtained real supremacy. It is 
as a fallen rival to Jerusalem that prophets allude 
to the place. 

(3) § Until that which is his shall come.’ This 
follows the reading προ, a poetical equivalent of 
> wx. It was presumably the reading of the LXX 
(and Theod.), who render ἕως ἂν ἔλθῃ τὰ ἀποκείμενα 


αὐτῷ, “0111 the things reserved for him come.’ This 
is adopted, with some hesitation, by Driver. But, 


as Dillm. says, & for the relative in an apparently 
Judean text would be very strange. ‘The inde- 
terminate expression of the Messianic hope is in 
its favour. 

(4) ‘Until he come whose it is.’ This follows a 
variant reading of LX.X ᾧ ἀπόκειται, a reading lend- 
ing itself so readily to Christian exegesis that we 
do not wonder at its adoption by the Fathers, 
e.g. Justin, Ap. 1. 32 (supplying shortly after τὸ 
βασίλειον), Ienat. Phil. (longer form), Iren. IV. x. 
2, Origen (frequently). It was adopted also by 
Onkelos (‘the Messiah, whose is the kingdom’), 
the Peshitta, and Saadya (10th cent.). The ren- 
dering is, however, a doubtful one, though it is 
adopted by Gunkel; for the subject ‘it’ (#7) is 
missing: Onkelos’ version is a paraphrase whiicli 
may or may not be legitimate. Ezk 9133 (Heb.) 
presents a somewhat similar phrase ἦν wy 82 Ww 
weyen; but the subject in the relative clause is 
here expressed. Still, whether original or not, 
this reading seems to express a right sense; οἵ, 
(6) below. 

il. Other suggestions are—(1) ‘ Till tranquillity 
come. This assumes the existence of a very 
possible aby or abgy=peace. But it leaves the 
sentence without an explanation of 14, and the 
parallelism suffers. It has the support of Reuss, 
Knobel, Friedliinder. 

(2) ‘Till he comes to peacefulness or a place of 
rest’ (also abv). So Kurtz, Oeliler, and Perowne. 

(3) ‘Till he comes to that which is his own.’ 
So Orelli (Add¢éest. Weiss. von d. Vollendung des 
Gottesreiches, 1882, p. 137 ff. [=O Proph, 117 ff.}), 
comparing Ct 33’; and apparently Ball. 

(4) Lagarde (Onom. Sacra, 1870, ii. 96), compar- 
ing Mal 3!, conjectures, as Matthew Hiller had done 
before him, a xii=his desired one. This is accepted 
by Bickell (Carm. VT Metrice, 1882, p. 188). Driver 
objects that the word savours of Syr. rather than 
Heb., and that the sense asked is not suitable here. 

(5) Wellhansen, in his Geschichte, p. 375 (1878), 
threw out the suggestion that Ὁ) was a gloss 
explanatory of aby. ‘Till he come to whom is the 
obedience,’ etc. But this destroys the parallelism 
and the symmetry of the verse. 

(6) Wellh. (Comp. 321), abandoning (5), thinks 
that the verse denotes in some way an ideal limit 
of time, the coming of the Messiah, and pre- 
supposes (as in fact the terms of vv.®* do likewise) 
the Davidie monarehy [he does not say clearly 


how he understands abw]. This view of the pas- 
sage certainly seems correct. In spite of the diffi- 
culties connected with abw, the words do seem to 
refer to the transition of the power of Judali inte 
the hands of an ideal ruler. 

(7) Cheyne (Jsaia@h, ii. [1884] Essay iv.) thinks the 
text was once fuller, and would read 7 nwy or oy. 

(8) Neubauer, Atheneum, May 30th, 1885, pro- 
poses to read or, 2.6. Jerusalem, ‘until he come 
to Salem’ (cf. Ball), with allusion to the establish- 
ment of the Davidie kingdom. This, of course, 
implies that »av has the meaning ‘leader’s staff,’ 
not ‘sceptre’ (cf. p. 500° bottom). 

It may be noticed that the Messianic tone of 
tlhe passage is independent of the reading of this 
clause, being conveyed by the clause succeeding it. 

LITERATURE. — Besides above citations and references see 
Driver in Camb. Journal of Phil. vol. xiv. No. 27, 1885 
(synopsis and explanation of Rabbin. and other interpretations), 
and Hapositer, 3rd series, vol. ii. [1885] p. 10 ff.; S. Davidson, 
Introd. to OT, vol. i.; Kurtz, Hist. Old Covenant, vol. 11.} 
the Comm. on Gn 4910; and the hist. and exeg. discussion in 
G. Baur, Alttest. Weissagung (1861), 227-290. 

A. 5. AGLEN, 

SHILONITE (soe; in 2 Ch 9° δῷ; 104, Neh 
115 5v).—Gentilic name from SHILOH (which see 
ad init. p. 4405). It is apphed in the OT to 1. 
AIIJAH (see vol. i. p. ὅθ5). 2. A Judahite family, 
settled at Jerusalem after the Exile, Neh 115(AV 
wrongly Shiloni), 1 Ch 9° In these last two 
passages we should prob. read iby Shelanite (cf. 
Nu 267), 2.6. descendant of SHELAH, one of the 
sons of Judah. The LAX readings are: B =yhw- 
νείτης (LIX 11% 12% 15°, 2Ch 9” 10%), Σηλωνεί 
(1 Ch 9°), Δηλωνέ (Neh 11°); A (in the same three 
groups of passages, respectively) Ξηλωνίτης, Σηλωνί, 
"HAwrl ; Lue. (in Neh 11°) Σηλων εἰ. 


SHILSHAH (av>v ; BA Σαλεισά, Luc. Σελεμσάν).-ττ- 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 737, 


SHIMEA (xyov).—1. See SHAMMUA, No. 2. 2. 
A Merarite, 1 Ch 6) (B Sowed, A Saud, Luce. 
Σαμαά). 8, A Gershonite, 1 Ch 6 @4) (Seuad). 4. 
See SHAMMAH, No. 2. 


SHIMEAH (nyev; B Σεμαά, A Sayed, Luc. Σαμαά). 
—A descendant of Jehiel the ‘father’ of Gibeon, 
1 Ch 852, called in 9 Shimeam (oxo¥; By Luc. 
Σαμαά, A Sauda). 


SHIMEAM.—See SHIMEAH. 


SHIMEATH (nyow or nuov; LAX in 2 Kings 
*Texovdd, Bin 2 Chron. Saud, A Saude, Luc. Σαμαάθ). 
—QOne of the murderers of king Joash of Judah is 
called son of Shimeath (2 Ik 127) (Heb. **), 2 Ch 245), 
His own name in 1 Kinesis givenas Jozacar. But 
the evidence of 2 Chron., and in a less degree 
the witness of Heb. MSS, suggest that the name 
was originally Jehozabad (see JOZACAR). This is 
the name of the second assassin also. It is there- 
fore significant that in the text of 2 Chron. the 
one is ΠΡ 2 and the other τ 3. It becomes 
highly probable that the historian named one 
assassin only, and that a second has been created 
by dittography and textual corruption. If so, 
Shimeath 1s probably the original of the variants 
Shomer, Shimrith, and Shimeath. In the present 
text of 2 Chron. Shimeath is plainly a woman, an 
Ammonitess. Lut in the hght of the hypothesis 
here maintained there is equal reason to adopt the 
alternative ‘\oabite’ from the following clause, 
and the one throws doubt on the other. Probably 
Shimeath’s Ammonite nationality belongs to a 
later amplification of the narrative. It is then 
most natural to suppose that the father of Jozacar 
(Jehozabad) was named Shimeath, and not his 
mother. yow ‘to hear’ is the root of a nnmber of 
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roper names both in Hebrew and the cognate 
anguages (Shimea, Shimei, etc.). 
W. B. STEVENSON. 
SHIMEATHITES (onyovy; BA Σαμαθιείμ, Luc. 
Σαμαθείν).----Α minor subdivision of the Calebites 
(1 Ch 2%), They are represented as belonging 
to that section or generation which inhabited 
districts near Jerusalem. They appear to be a 
dependency of Bethlehem as the text stands (cf. 
v.*4), Possibly they are named as one of the 
‘families of the scribes which dwelt at Jabez.’ 
In that case it is unlikely that the name is derived 
from the name of a place. The Vulgate does not 
transcribe, it translates resonantes. Wellh. (de 
Gentibus, 1870) implicitly suggests the meaning 
‘traditionists’ (p. 30). This would no doubt 
stamp the record as a description of the post- 
exilie distribution of the population of Judah 
(vv.%>-55 according to Wellh.’s conjecture). Simi- 
larly, but in appearance less logically, the state- 
ment: canentes (Vulg. tr. of ‘Tirathites’) ef 
resonantes ideo scribuntur eo quod assidue in 
Lege Dei et in Prophetis versabantur (Jerome, 
Opera, ed. Vallar.? 111. 855). But the Shimeathites 
may be distinct from the ‘families of the seribes,’ 
and the name may denote the inhabitants of a 
locality other than Jabez. The state of the text 
even suggests that they were a dependeney of 
some other town than Bethlehem, now unnamed. 
It is not clear who are designated ‘ Kenites’ by 
the last clause of ν. 8, The Kenites were closel 
allied to the Calebites. See, further, Wellh. de 
Gentibus ; also art. GENEALOGY, 8 IV. 39. 
W. B. STEVENSON. 
SHIMEI (νον; B Σεμεεί always, A Devel always 
except in Samuel and Kings),—1. Second son of 
Gershon, Ex ΟἹ, Nu 38-21, 1 Ch 6!” 937-10 In 
Zec 12% ‘the family of the Shimeites’ (φυλὴ τοῦ 
Συμεών) 15 specified merely as a typical instance of 
a division of the tribe of Levi, which would mourn 
apart from the other divisions. In 1 Ch 23? 
Shimei must be a inistake for one of the sons of 
Libni or Ladan mentioned in the previous verse. 
2. ‘A man of the family of the house of Saul,’ 
285 105-14 1916-23, 1 KX 28. 9.96%, He is called son of 
Gera, by which it is probably meant that he was 
descended from Gera, son or grandson of Benjamin 
(Gn 4674, 1 Ch 88. . The incident so graphically 
described in 28 1058. must not be regarded as an 
isolated outrage committed by an individual acting 
on a momentary impulse. Its true significance 
will be seen when it is taken in connexion with 
the rebellion of SHEBA a Benjamite (28 20), which 
occurred very shortly afterwards. The Benjamites 
never quite forgave David for his having prevailed 
over the house of Saul; and later on, when the 
great schism took place, the most important of 
the Benjamite towns, such as Bethel and Jericho, 
sided against the Davidie dynasty. David cer- 
tainly was not directly responsible for the death 
either of Abner or of Ishbosheth (28 351 4%), but 
his complicity in their murders may very possibly 
have been suspected by Saul’sadherents. It would 
be remembered, too, that David’s men had origin- 
ally formed a division of the Philistine army (1 8 981 
29*) that killed Saul and his three sons, and more 
recently seven of Saul’s sons had been sacrificed 
by the Gibeonites with David’s sanction (2 5 215). 
When the king was returning in triumph, 
Shimei was among the first to greet him, ‘the 
first of all the house of Joseph.’ Josephus (Ané. 
VII. xi. 2) says that he assisted Ziba and the men 
of Judah in laying a bridge of boats over the river 
Jordan. In any ease he poured forth an abject 
apology for his past misconduct, and obtained a 
promise that his life would not be forfeited for it. 
As David’s strong sense of submission to God’s 


will had previously made him restrain Abishai ! 


from taking summary vengeance on the insulter, 
so now, realizing that by the mercy of God he was 
beginning his reign afresh, he felt that it was 
fitting that the oceasion should be marked by the 
customary exhibition of royal clemency (cf. 1S 
11%, 2K 2577). Perhaps David never forgot that 
‘ grievous curse,’ every letter of which was signifi- 
cant, as was afterwards said (Jerome, Qu. Heé.), or 
forgave the utterer of it; and a late(?) writer in 
1 Καὶ 2 records that years afterwards he recalled it 
in his dying charge to Solomon, and bade him 
devise some means whereby Shimei’s hoar head 
might be brought down to the grave with blood. 


This narrative, if taken as historical (which Wellh., Stade, 
and others deny it to be), has given rise to much discussion. 
It has often been urged that, in acting as he did, David ‘kept 
the word of promise to the ear, and broke it to the hope.’ Let 
it at once be acknowledged that the spirit of David, if he gave 
the charge ascribed to him, was not that of Christ. Is there 
not an anachronism involved in the supposition that it should 
be? But, even apart from that, it does not seem likely that 
David’s promise, ag recorded by the historian, ‘ Thou shalt not 
die,’ or, as recollected by himself, ‘I will not put thee to death 
with the sword’ (‘non te interficiam gladio sed lingua,’ Jerome, 
Qu. Heb.), could have been understood by Shimei as an un- 
conditional one; and in fact, however strongly we may con- 
demn David's unforgiving spirit, it cannot be denied that 
Shimei’s execution was solely due to his own folly. ‘ His blood 
was upon his own head.’ It should be noted that, in the agree- 
ment that Solomon made with him, ‘the brook Kidron’ (1 K 287) 
is to be understood as meaning the city boundaries in any direc- 
tion. Shimei would not cross the Kidron when going to Gath. 


3. An eminent man who remained loyal to 
David when Adonijah rebelled (1 K 18. It is 
very uncertain who he was. Jos. (Ané. VI. xiv. 4) 
vaguely calls him ‘ David’s friend.’ Jerome (Qu. 
ITeb. in loe.) identifies him with No. 2. Other con- 
jectures are that he was the same as No. 4 or No. 5, 

4A brother of David (2 8 2171), otherwise 
known as SHAMMAT (18 16° 17), Shimeah (28 
13°), and Shimea (1 Ch 2% 207). 5. The son of 
Ela, one of Solomon’s commissariat officers. His 
district was Benjamin (1 K 4”). 6. Brother of 
Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3%, B om.). ἢ. Apparently 
grandson of Simeon (1 Ch 4-77). He had six- 
teen sons and six daughters, and is specially noted 
as having been the most prolific of all his tribe. 
8. A Reubenite, son of Joel (1 Ch 54. A has Σεμείν 
in the first occurrence of the name); possibly the 
same as Shema in v.2 9, B Zouel, a Levite, son 
of Merari (1 Ch 6”). 10. A Levite, in the pedi- 
eree of Asaph, David’s precentor (1 Ch 6%). eis 
omitted inv.®. 14, A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 87. 
See SHEMA, No. 2. 12. Β Ἔμεεί, son of Jeduthun, 
who gave his name to the tenth course of Levites 
(1 Ch 2517), His name is omitted in MT of ν., 
but the LXX has it there after ‘Jeshaiah.’ 418. 
The Ramathite (1 Ch 27"), one of David’s officers. 
He was ‘ over the vineyards.’ 14 A Levite ‘of the 
sons of Heman,’ in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
2914) ; one of those who took a leading part in the 
purification of the temple. Perhaps the same 
person is meant in 2 Ch 31, where he is the 
second Levitical superintendent over the ‘ oblations 
and tithes’ which were stored in the house of the 
Lord. 15. A Levite (Ezr 10% BA Σαμού, δὰ Σαμούδ ; 
1 Es 9% Semeis). 16. A layman ‘of the sons of 
Tfashum ’ (zr 1038. 1 Es 9838 Semei). 17. A layman 
‘of the sons of Bani’ (Ezr 10%, 1 Es 953 Someis). 
These last three are in the list of those who 
married foreign wives. 18. A Benjamite In the 
pedigree of Mordecai (Est 2°), called in Ad. Est 11? 
Semeias. Ν, J. D. WHITE. 


SHIMEON (jiy:v, the name that appears else- 
where as Simeon).—One of the sons of Harim, who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 1051; BA Σεμεών, 
Lue. Συμεών. 


SHIMON (iow; B Σεμιών, A Σεμειών, Luc. Σαμί) 
—The eponym of a Judahite family, 1 Ch 4”. 


= 


SHIMRATH 
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SHIMRATH (nov; BA Σαμαράθ, Luc. Zapapet).— 
A Benjamite, 1 Ch 874. 


SHIMRI (»pv).—1. A Simeonite, 1Ch 457 (B 
Saudp, A Σαμαρίας, Luc. Σαμαρεί). 2. The father 
of one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 1145 (B Σαμερί, A 
and Luc. Σαμαρί). 3. The eponym of a family of 
gatekeepers, 1 Ch 26 (BA φυλάσσοντες (translating, 
as if Inv], Luc. Σαμαρί). 4 A Levite, 2 Ch 29% (B 
Σαμβρεί, A and Luc. appl). 


SHIMRITH.—See SHIMEATH. 


SHIMRON (ji127).—The fourth son of Issachar, 
Gn 46% (A Σαμβράμ, D Σαμβράν, Luc. Σαμβρὰ καὶ 
Σαμβρίν), Nu 26% 0% (B* Σαμαράμ, Bel Σαμράμ, A 
᾿Αμβράν, Luc. ᾿Αμβράμ), 1 Ch 7! (B Σεμερών, A 
Daupdu, Luc. Σομβράν). The gentilic name Shim- 
ronites (inva; B* Σαμαρανεί, ΒΡ Σαμραμεί, A 
᾿Αμβραμεί, Luc. ᾿Αμβραμί) occurs in Nu 26% Οὐ) 


SHIMRON (jo? ‘watch-height’; B Συμοών, A 
Σεμρών (Jos 1915), A Douepdy (111), A Σαμρών (12°) ; 
Semeron, Semron).—One of the towns whose kings 
Jabin, king of Hazor, called to his assistance 
when he heard of Joshua’s conquest of Southern 
Palestine (Jos 111), It was afterwards allotted 
to the tribe of Zebulun (Jos 19). Its site is un- 
known; Dillm. enumerates various conjectures. 
Neubauer (Géog. du Talmud, p. 189) identifies it, 
very improbably, with the Swmonia (xnmo) of 
the Talmud, the Stmonias of Josephus (Vit. § 24), 
now Semdtinich, a small village, 5 miles west of 
Nazareth, and not far from Bethlehem (Beit 
Lahm), which is mentioned with it in Jos 19% 
(PHF Mem. i. 339). Riehm (HWS) considers a 
site so far south in Lower Galilee unlikely, and 
would identify it with es-Semewriyeh, a village 
about 3 miles north of Acre, and not far from 
Kefr Yasif. C. W. WILSON. 


SHIMRON - MERON (jax jinpe; B Συμοών. .. 
Μαμρώθ, A DSaupiv... Paryd ... Μαρών ; Simeron 
Maron).— A Canaanite town, west of Jordan, 
whose king was amongst those whom Joshua 
smote (Jos 12%), Comparing its position in the 
list with that of Shimron in the list given in Jos 
111, it seems probable that the two places are 
identical. The LXX treat Shimron and Meron 
as two places, and in this they are followed by 
Eusebius (Onom.). Possibly Shimron-meron was 
the full name of Shimron. Schrader (KAT? p. 
163; ef. Del. Paradies, 2801.) identifies it with 
Samsimuruna, a Canaanite royal city mentioned 
in inscriptions of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 
Assurbanipal, and places it at es-Semeiriyeh, 
following Socin (in Baedeker’s Pal.). See also 
SHIMRON, C. W. WILSON, 


SHIMSHAI (‘vov).—The scribe or secretary of 
Rehum, Lzr 4% % 17-23 (B Σαμασά, Sayad, Dapeals, 
Σαμεσά: A has Σαμσαί and Luc. Σαμαίας through- 
out). He is called in 1 Es 2! SAMELLIUS. 


SHIN (tw) and SIN ().—The twenty-first letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and as such employed in 
the 119th Psalm to designate the 21st part, each 
verse of which in Heb. begins with this letter in 
one or other of its two forms. These are trans- 
literated in this Dictionary by sh and s respectively. 
Qn the question when the tivo forms of the letter 
began to be distinguished by the so-called dia- 
critical point, and for a strong plea in favour of 
the order shin-sin, instead of the customary sin- 


shin, in Heb. Grammars and Dictionaries, see | 


Nestle in Transactions of the IXth and XIth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Semitic 
section). 


SHINAB (x37, Devvadp, Sennaab),.—The king of 
Admah who was attacked by Chedorlaomer and 
his allies (Gn 143. The name has been supposed 
(cf. Frd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 294) to be the same 
as that of Sanibu who is mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser 111. as king of Ammon. ‘The reading, how- 
ever, is quite uncertain, the LX X form having tke 
support also of the Sam. “sv, 


SHINAR (ον; LXX Σενναάρ, HE Σεναάρ Gn 14}: 
γῇ Devadp [Theod. Σενναάρ)] Dn 15; Sennaar).—The 
name given, in the OT, to the country known as 
Babylonia, elsewhere called Babel or land of Babel 
(γος Babel), from the name of its chief city. In 
Gn 10 it is described as the district in which 
were situated the four great cities of Babylonia, 
namely, Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, which 
were the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, and 
in Gn 11? it is spoken of as a place where there was 
a plain, wherein early migrants in the east settled, 
founded the city Babel or Babylon, and built a 
tower, afterwards known as ‘the Tower of Babel.’ 
In Is 11" the Heb. Shin‘ar is rendered by the LXX 
as ‘Babylonia,’ and in Zec 5" by ‘the land of 
Babylon,’ thus showing that the two terms were 
practically synonymous. To all appearance Ellasar 
or Larsa, and the district of which it was capital, 
does not seem to have been included in this term 
(Gn 14%), In Syriac Sen‘ar was used of the 
country around Baghdad (Ges. s.v.). 

The most common explanation of the word 
Shinar is, that it is derived from an earlier form 
of the Babylonian Sumer, a dialectic form of an as 
yet unfound non-Semitic Senger, just as dimmer is 
the dialectic form of the non-Semitic dingir, ‘ god.’ 
It cannot be said, however, that this explanation, 
plausible as it seems to be, is entirely satisfactory. 
Jensen objects (ZK SF ii. 419) that Sumer stands 
for south Babylonia, whilst Shinar, on the con- 
trary, indicates the north, and he puts forward for 
consideration, whether Tindir, the name of the city 
of Babylon as the ‘Seat of Life,’ may not go back 
to an original form Singar (Singir), comparing, for 
the interchange between d and g, agar and its 
dialectic form adar. Like most of Jensen’s pro- 
posals, this is suggestive, but at the same time 
hardly convincing. Hommel, in the art. BABY- 
LONIA (vol. i. p. 224°), derives Shinar from J{?- 
Imgir through the intermediate forms Shingar, 
Shumir (=Sumer), and Shimir, Ki-Imgir being an 
older form of Ki-Ingi, ‘the region of Ingi,’ which 
was rendered Sumer by the Scmitic Babylonians. 
It will thus be seen that he does not recognize the 
force of Jensen’s objection with regard to the 
geographical position. 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is, that 
the Heb. Shinar to all appearance represents the 
whole of Babylonia, excepting the district of which 
Larsa was the capital (see above). This being the 
case, it corresponds with the Kingi-Ura of the non- 
Semitic texts, which is translated in the bilingual 
inscriptions by the expression ‘Sumer and Akkad’ 
—that is to say, not only N. Babylonia, but 8. 
Babylonia also. The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, whether a modification of Hommel’s theor 
would not furnish the best explanation. That αὶ 
changed, in the non-Semitic idiom, into ὁ, is proved 
by the post-position for ‘ to,’ which was pronounced 
either ku or su. This would produce the torm Singi- 
Ura, from which the Heb. Shin‘ar (Sim@r) might 
easily have been derived.* It is noteworthy that, 
from the geographical point of view, such an ex- 

lanation of the word would leave nothing to be 
esired. 

The latest or one of the latest identifications of Shinar ia 
with Sangar of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (Winckler 25= London 


* At least one compound group indicates the possible value of 
δὲ for the character KI, whilst two others suggest that of edSe. 
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No. 5). This, however, requires much further light before it 
can be admitted into the bounds of likely theories. The only 
statement with regard to Sanbar made by the letter in question 
is a reference to gifts which the king of [atti (Heth, the 
Hittites) and the king of Sanhar had made to the writer, the 
king of AJabia. W. Max Muller (Asien und Europa, Ὁ. 279) 
identifies Sanhar with 2iyyeee, the modern Sinjar. 

Sumer, generally regarded as the Babylonian original of 
Shinar, is usually found coupled with the name of the sister- 
province Akkad, of which the Accad of Gn 1010 was the capital. 
As stated above, the two provinces together are called Kingi- 
Ura in the non-Seimitic inscriptions, rendered, in the bilingual 
texts, by the words imdt Su-me-ri u Ak-ka-di-i, ‘the land of 
Sumer and Akkad.’ The first component of the non-Semitic 
equivalent, Kingt (also written Kengi), is explained as mdtu, 
‘country,’ and Ura as Akkadu or Akkad. Kingi therefore 
meant ‘country’ par eacelience—in fact, in the bilingual inscrip- 
tion of Sarnas-Sum-ukin (5 R. 62, 40ab), singt-Ura is translated 
by the words mat Akkadi, ‘ the land of Akkad,’ 

The original language of the eountry of Shinar 
was to all appearance non-Semitic, and it is very 
likely that, as already indicated, the Heb. word in 
question may be derived from that idiom. It is 
true that several Assyriologists (notably Halévy, 
the leader of the school) regard this language as 
being more or less artificial (see art. ACCAD); but 
that it should be so is hardly likely, the idiom in 
question (often called Akkadian in England, and 
generally called Sumerian on the Continent) differ- 
ing considerably from Semitic Babylonian, not 
only in words, but also in grammatical forms. 
Among the chief differences may be eited the use 
of sufixes instead of prefixes to express the pre- 
positions (éa-nt-su or éa-11-ku, ‘to his house,’ lit. 
‘house-his-to’), the use of long strings of verbal 
prefixes, suffixes, or infixes (innan-lal for inna-in- 
lal, ‘it he weighed,’ gab-indaria, ‘he opposed,’ lit. 
‘breast-him-witlh-(he)-set’), the use of compound 
words (Ai-dur, ‘seat,’ lit. ‘ place-(of)-sitting,’ (Zw)- 
gubba-igt, ‘attendant,’ lit. ‘ (man)-standing-before,’ 
Sa-bat, ‘ sabbath,’ lit. ‘ heart-rest,’ §a-ula, “ heart- 
joy, and many others), and the numerical system, 
which goes up to 5, and then begins a new series, 
combining the numbers of the first (ἀξ for ia-aé, 
‘five-one’=‘ six,’ témina for ia-mina, ‘five-two’= 
‘seven,’ ete.). The objection that this ancient 
idiom cannot be a real language, but only a systein 
of writing, because the same or similar words occur 
in it and in Semitic Babylonian, is easily explained 
away by the fact that, when two nationalities live 
together, in close intercourse, words and phrases 
are extensively borrowed on both sides: and this 
was certainly the case here. 

In support of the contention that there was 
another race and another language in the land of 
Shinar than the Semitic, may be cited the fact 
that the oldest sculptures give, to all appearance, 
examples of a race not possessing the Semitic type 
of the later Babylonians, but one differing con- 
siderably from it. The Semitic inhabitants of 
Shinar were thick-set and muscular, as the 
cylinder-seals of Semitic work and the later monu- 
ments, such as the boundary-stone with the bas- 
relief of king Marduk-nadin-ahi, show. The type 
of at least one section of the non-Semitie inhabit- 
ants, on the other hand, was slim aud spare, and 
is Ulustrated by the bronze statuettes of the time 
of king Gudea (c. 2700 B.c.), representing a kneeling 
figure holding what is generally regarded as a fire- 
stick ; the human figures found in bas-reliefs from 
Lagas ; and those on a large number of cylinder- 
seals. It would, moreover, seem that the ancient 
inhabitants of Shinar were accustomed to do a 
thing which the Semites do only under foreign 
influence, namely, shave the hair from the face 
and head. This is shown not only by the heads of 
statues and statuettes from Tel-loh (the ancient 
Lagas), but also from numerous cylinder - seals 
and impressiogs of eylinder-seals of the later 
Akkadian (or Sumerian) period, in which an offi- 
cial is represented being introduced to the god 
whom he worshipped. The god himself, however, 


generally wears a beard. Whether they regarded 
the heads of their divinities as being shaved or not 
is uncertain, as they are eommonly represented 
wearing hats. 

In connexion with this may be mentioned, that the great 
majority of the names of the deities of the Babylortian pantheon 
are non-Semitic, and this shows what a preponderating influence 
that part of the population must have had. Indeed the religious 
system of the Assyro-Babylonians was probably to a great extent 
alien, and the comparatively few Semitic divine names which 
are found are to all appearance often applied to deities which 
were at first non-Semitic. 

As to the order of precedence of the two races— 
the non-Semites and the Semites—in occupying 
the country, we have no certain information. It 
is worthy of note, however, that Nimrod, the 
founder of the great cities of the land of Shinar, is 
represented as a son of Cush (Gn 108), and that 
in Gn 11? the name Shinar is spoken of as if it 
existed before the foundation of Babylon and its 
tower,—in other words, both passages suggest that 
the non-Semitic occupation of Shinar preceded that 
of the Semites, This seems also to be confirmed 
by the indications of the ancient monuments of 
the country. The figures of non-Semitic type, fox 
the most part, precede those of the Semitic period 
in chronological order ; the earliest inscriptions are 
in the language whieh the majority of Assyriolo- 
gists regard as the non-Semitic (Sumerian or Akka- 
dian) idiom; the contract-tablets of the dynasty 
of Ur, called by Radau the fourth, are written in 
it, as are also, wholly or partly, numbers of tablets 
of the dynasty of Babylon (that to which Ham- 
murabi belonged), though Semitic Babylonian at 
this period begins to take its place. The Semitie 
renderings of the early non-Semitie texts are some- 
times as much of the nature of glosses as of real 
translations, for they are written, where possible, 
in the blank spaces left for that purpose between 
the beginning and the end of the lines of the 
original text.* When not arranged thus, the non- 
Semitic text of these bilingual tablets occupies the 
first, third, and remaining alternate lines of the 
inscription, or the left-hand (or first) column. 

The early languages of Shinar (Sumerian or 
Akkadian) are mentioned more than once in the 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. Thus the 
tablet S. 1190 is described as containing ‘two 
Sumerian incantations used (seemingly) for the 
stilling of a weeping child’; another fragment 
says ‘the tongue of Sumer (?assumed) the likeness 
(of the tongue) of Ak(kad)’; whilst a third informs 


us that ‘Akkad is above, Su(mer below),’ but what 
this refers to is doubtful,—perhaps the position of 
the tablets of each dialect on the library shelves, 
orintherooms. The tablet K. 11,856, a fragment 
which refers to ‘the great tablet- house,’ states 
that ‘the tongue of Akkad is in the τὰ, .’ 
(?room, space, division). What these disconneeted 
statements refer to in reality will probably for 
some time be a matter for discussion, but the 
existence of other languages than Semitie Baby- 
lonian in Shinar or ancient Babylonia ean no 
longer be doubted. To the above indications that 
this was the ease may be added the fact that 
Sumer was called also ura Hme-laha, ‘the land of 
the noble (or pure) tongue,’ as well as Iingi. 


The bilingual lists of Babylonia and Assyria distinguish the 
two dialects, but do not mention by what name the standard 
idiom (probably the older of the two) was known. The other, 
generally called by modern scholars ‘the dialect,’ is distin- 
guished in the bilingual lists by the term eme-sala, generally 
translated ‘tongue (of) the woman,’ or ‘ women’s tongue,’ per- 
haps so called because it was softer, being more affected by 
phonetic decay. ‘The possibility that this refers to women of a 
conquered race taken as wives by the conquerors has been sug- 
gested, but seems unlikely. 


To all appearance the non-Semitie idiom and its 
* The tablet inscribed with the bilingual story of the Creation 


is written almost wholly in this way, and has therefore the 
appearance of a text in three columns. 
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dialect gave way to Semitic Babylonian about the 
time of the dynasty to which Hammurabi belonged, 
but when it finally ceased to be spoken is not 
known. Compositions were probably made in it 
from time to time until a very late date. This is 
shown by the existence of a bilingual hymn con- 
taining the name of ASSur-bani-4pli or Assur- 
banipal, though the text bears the appearance of 
an ancient composition into which that, king’s 
name has been introduced. His brother Samaé- 
gsum-ukin (Saosduchinos), king of Babylonia, how- 
ever, seems to have had original compositions in 
this old language made for him, as in the case of 
the text referred to above (5 R. pl. 62). It is 
noteworthy that all these late inscriptions, made 
when the non-Semitic idiom was a dead language, 
are in the ‘dialect.’ There is not much doubt 
that Semitic Babylonian was the language of the 
country from about B.c. 2000 onwards, and con- 
tinued in use until about tlhe Christian era. 

Besides the archaic historical inscriptions, of 
which the best exainples come from the French 
excavations at Tel-loh; the brick-inscriptions, of 
which most really ancient Babylonian sites furnish 
many examples ; and numerous short inscriptions 
on cyliuder-seals, the bulk of the non - Semitic 
literature of Shinar consists of incantations, 
hymns, and penitential psalms. Several interest- 
ing but fragmentary historical inscriptions exist 
(accompanied by translations into the Semitic 
idiom), together with the remains of a chrono- 
logical text supposed to be that made use of by 
Berosus in his history. It is also worthy of note 
that several fragments of a glossary of the Semitic 
story of the Creation (art. BABYLONIA, vol. 1. 
p. 220°, and NimnRop, vol. 111. p. 5237), or the story 
of Bel and the Dragon, imply that that composi- 
tion existed in the old language of Shinar, and 
that it was a ‘dialectic’ text. Classified lists of 
words, without Semitic translation, are also found. 
In all probability, however, many other inscrip- 
tions known only in their Semitic dress are really 
of non-Semitic origin. For an account of these, 
as also for a description of the country, its history, 
etc., see the article BABYLONIA. 


LITERATURE. — Radau, Farly Babylonian History; Lenor- 
mant, Etudes Accadiennes, ii. 3, p. 70; Schrader, AAT? 118 ἢ, 
Keilinschr. wu. Geschichtsforschung, 296, 633; Weissbach, Zur 
Lésung der Sumerischen Frage, Leipzig, 1897; Pinches, * Lan- 
guages of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia’ in JRAS, 
1884, p. 301 7%., ‘Sumerian or Cryptography, 7b. 1900, p. 75 ff., 
343, 344, 551, 552; and the works mentioned at the end of the 
articles ACcAD and BABYLOoN1A. T. G. PINCHES. 


SHION (ὑπ; B Σιωνά, A Seedy ; Seon)—A town 
of Issachar (Jos 1913) mentioned between Ilapha- 
raim and Anaharath, Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) 

lace it near Mount Tabor. Its identification by 

li Smith with ‘Aydin esh-Sh’atn, about 3 miles 
east of Nazareth, has been very generally accepted. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHIPHI (yor; B Σαφάλ, A Σεῴφείν, Luc. Sweet). 

—A Simeouite prince, 1 Ch 47 @, 


SHIPHMITE.—See SHEPHAM and SIPHMOTH, 


SHIPHRAR (πηεῷ ; LXX Σεπφωρά, the rendering 
also of m5¥ Zippérah, in Ex 2"'),—One of the two 
Hebrew midwives, Ex 1% (KE). The name is prob- 
ably connected with the root πε ‘to be beautiful’ 
(Baentsch in Nowack’s Hdkom.). It is unlikely 
that it is a Hebraized form of an Egyptian name. 
see, further, Dillm.-Ryssel, ad loc. 


SHIPHTAN (jpev; Σαβαθά, A Σαβαθάν, F 
gm Luc. [2Jagaéa),—An Ephraimite prince, 
u 3474, 


SHIPS and BOATS (7239, ayep [only Jon 15], 'y; 


ναῦς fonly Ac 277], πλοῖον, πλοιάριον, σκάφη [only 
Ac 2716. 30. 851). These are often referred to in the 
Bible, but to a very small extent in connexion 
with Israelitish history. In OT the most im- 
portant instances connected with this people are 
the building of the fleet of Solonion at the port of 
Ezion-geber, at the head of the A®lanitic arm of 
the Red Sea (1 K 9559); and another undertaking of 
a similar kind in the reign of Jehoshaphat, which 
had a disastrous result (1 K 22%), In NT we have 
the voyages of St. Paul, especially the last into 
Italy (Ac 27).* The voyage of Jonali belongs to 
another category. 

The Phenicians were by far the most successful 
navigators of ancient times; and the history of 
the art of shipbuilding amongst Eastern nations 
can be very clearly followed in connexion with 
the history of this remarkable people (see GREAT 
SEA). Originally settled on the shores of the 
Erythrzan Sea ‘Persian Gulf),t they had become 
familiar with navigation in a rude form before 
their migration to the shores of the Mediterranean 
about B.c. 1500, and carried with them the art of 
shipbuilding to their new home.t Perhaps in 
both countries this art did not extend beyond the 
eonstruction of rafts, or canoes hollowed out of 
trunks of trees (AZonoxyle); but as time went on 
these would give place to boats, built with a keel, 
and ribs covered with canvas and daubed with 
pitch. The models of boats found amongst Phe- 
nician remains are of a very rude and simple 
form.§ From a Cyprian mola represented by 
Count L. di Cesnola, and believed to be of early 
Pheenician date, the ships appear to have con- 
sisted of a hull of wood with a high curved stern 
and an upright bow; from the centre rose a mast 
not very high, supporting a yard-arm for carrying 
a sail; from the stern projected two steering oars 
with broad shovel-shaped blades passing through 
the timbers of the ship.|| The use of sails was 
peoielly preceded for a long period by that of 
oars. boat of large size is represented on cer- 
tain coins, regarded by some as Pheenician, by 
others as belonging to Cilicia, in which the bow 
is low, the stern elevated and accompanied by 
steering oars. It was impelled by one bank of 
oars, such as was called by the Greeks a ‘tria- 
conter’ or ‘ penteconter,’ and it was destitute of a 
mast.T 

About B.c. 700 a great advance seems to lave 
been made in navigation by the Pheeuicians, owing 
to the introduction of two sets of oarsmen seated 
on benches at different levels, and using double 
banks of oars; these were called by the Greeks 
‘biremes’; and, at a later period, a further ad- 
vance was made by the introduction of a mast 
and sail, somewhat of the shape of a ‘ square-sail’ 
of our own times. These ships must have resem- 
bled the Chinese junks of the present day. 

The Pheenician ships deseribed by Herodotus 
were of two kinds: those used in war, and those 
employed in mereantile traflic. The former were 
broad of beam, and impelled both by oars and 
sails. The sails were, trom their shape, of use 
only when sailing before the wind. The war 
vessels were those which the Greeks ealled tria- 
conters and penteconters, each impelled by fifteen 
to twenty-five oars on either side. They were 
long open boats in which the oarsmen sat all on 
the same level; each galley was armed at its head 
with a sharp metal spike or beak, intended for 


* On the Sea of Galilee, in the time of our Lord, stnall trading 
vessels and fishing boats appear to have been very numerous, 
and some of the most interesting events in His life are con- 
nected with this lake and the sailors on its waters (Mt 823, 
Mix 436, Τῆς 61-11, Jn 622 214-14), 

+ Herod. i. 2, vii. 59, + Pliny, TN vii. 56. 

§ Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de? Art, iii, 517. 

| Cesnola, Cyprus, pl. xlv. q Rawlinson, Phoenicia, 273 
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ramming.* Afterwards these were superseded by 
biremes, which were decked, had masts and sails, 
and double banks of oarsmen. Later still, tri- 
remes, impelled by three banks of oarsmen, came 
into use; and about the end of the 6th cent. B.C. 
boats with additional banks of oars were invented.+ 

For some centuries the Phenicians confined their 
navigation to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Propontis, and Euxine; but before the time of 
Solomon (6. 5.6, 930) they had launched out into 
the deep, had passed the pillars of Hercules, and 
opened a trade with Tartessus (Tarshish) on the 
Atlantic coast of Spain. Coasting along Africa, 
they had visited the Senegal and Gambia; and, 
in the opposite direction, had crossed the Bay of 
Biscay and the English Channel, and opened a 
trade for tin with the Cassiterides. It is no less 
certain that they reached the Canaries (Fortunate 
Islands), lying 170 miles off the coast of Africa. 
In Ezk 27 we have an eloquent description of the 
glories of Tyre and Sidon, and the construction 
of their sliips. 

The Greeks.—Ships with four ranks of oarsmen 
were first constructed by the Greeks about the 
year B.c. 400, when Dionysius I. of Syracuse built 
the first quadriremes (τετρήρεις), with which he 
had probably become acquainted through the Car- 
thaginians.t After the time of Alexander the 
Great, ships with four, five, and even more ranks 
of rowers became general; and, according to Poly- 
bins, the first Punic war was chiefly carried on 
with quinqueremes.§ 

Assyrian.—While the Pheenicians were making 
progress in naval architecture, their old neigh- 
bours and probably rivals, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, were also at work in the same direc- 
tion, but not to any important extent. As Raw: 
linson observes, it is only as fresh-water sailors 
that the Assyrians come within the category of 
navigators at 4}}. They left the navigation of 
the Persian Gulf and Mediterranean to the Baby- 
lonians and Phoenicians, contenting themselves 
with the profits without sharing the dangers of 
sea voyages; their attention being concentrated 
on the navigation of their two great rivers—the 
Tigris and Euphrates. This was effected at first 
by rafts of timber supported on inflated skins; 
and these are still in use on the rivers of Meso- 
potamia.7 Bas-reliefs from the most ancient 
yalace of Nimroud show two kinds of boats: the 
arger contains the king in his chariot with his 
attendants, and is navigated by two men.** It is 
considered by Rawlinson to have resembled in 
structure the Welsh coracle, round in form and 
made of wicker- work covered with skins and 
smeared over with bitumen. To have carried 
such heavy loads they must have been of large 
size. The smaller was used for the conveyance 
of merchandise. 

In the sculptures of Sargon, who reigned from 
B.C. 722-705, we have a representation of a ship 


* These were probably the kind of boats in use amongst the 
Greeks in Homer’s time, in which he represents the descent of 
the Grecian warriors on the coast of Ilium (Jliad, i. 360, 11. 585, 
630; Smith’s Dict. Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. ‘ Naves,’ 
783 (1849), in which the subject is very fully treated). 

} The Pheenicians had a practice of placing at the bow of 
their boats the figure of some monstrous form gaudily painted, 
in Order to strike terror into the natives whose country they 
were invading. We seem to have something of the kind in the 
case of the Greek ships invading Asia Minor, ‘Twelve ships 
with scarlet bows’ (/diad, ii, 739). 

{ Pliny, AN vii. 5. 7; Diodor. xiv. 41, 42. 

§ Polybius, i. 63; Haltaus, Geschichte Roms im Zeitalter der 
Punischer Kriege, Leipzig, 607 (1846). 

| Ancient Monarchies, i, 544. 

Ἵ Layard, Nineveh, ii. 96; Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. i. 545. A 
representation of such a raft carrying blocks of stone for build- 
ing, taken from Kouyunjik, is given ἐδ. p. 338. The raft is 
impelled by two oarsmen. 


id. p. 546. Boats similar to these are also described by 


Herodotus, i. c. 194. 


of a more advanced type. Here four rowers stand- 
ing to their oars impel a vessel, having a figure- 
head of a horse, and for the stern the tail of a 
fish; but it is possible that this vessel may have 
belonged to an invading force, not that of the 
Assyrian inhabitants.” 

The sculptures of Kouyunjik represent ships in 
great perfection. One of these represents a naval 
battle, as may be gathered from the introduction 
of marine forms, such as star-fish and jelly-fish, 
not found in rivers. Layard recognizes in these 
vessels a resemblance to those used to a compara- 
tively late period by the inhabitants of the cities 
of Tyre and Sidon on the Syrian coast.t That 
the Chaldzans were skilful shipbuilders, and were 
proud of their attainments in this art, may be 
gathered from the statement in Isaiah (43), where 
they are referred to as rejoicing in their ships.t 

Christian era.—The ships in NT times, chiefly 
belonging to the Romans, were galleys impelled 
by oarsmen and using square sails. They were 
sometimes of large size; that which carried St. 
Paul containing in all 276 souls, besides cargo.§ 
Their timbers were so badly put together, that 
when subjected to the strain arising from a storm, 
they required to be undergirded (or braced) by 
means of strong ropes; and they seldom ventured 
far out of sight of land, or some port into which 
they could be run in stress of weather. 


E. HULL, 
SHISHA. 


SHISHAK (pyre [in 1 K 14%, Keéth. pow, Kéré 
ΡΨ], Loveax(e)iu).—Shishak is Sheshonk I., the 
first king of the 22nd or Bubastite Dynasty. 
He belonged to an important family of chiefs 
of Libyan mercenaries, who by degrees attained 
to very high position. His grandfather married 
a princess named Mehtenusecht, doubtless of 
the 2lst or Tanite Dynasty. The successors of 
Sheshonk were much attached to Bubastis, and 
his dynasty is named Bubastite by Manetho ; but 
it is doubtful whether he himself had much con- 
nexion with that city. In his 2lst year he 
began building a new court in the great temple 
of Karnak, and close to it caused to be sculptured 
a representation of himself sacrificing figures sym- 
bolic of the conquered cities in Palestine. In all, 
156 place-names were thus recorded, and most 
of them are still legible. There are few important 
cities amongst them. They include Rabbath and 
Hapharaim in Issachar, and Mahanaim on the east 
of the Jordan, besides towns in Judea, From 
the biblical aceount (1 K 14%), it had been con- 
cluded that Shishak attacked only the kingdom of 

tehoboam and spared that of Jeroboam, who had 
lived many years in exile in Egypt; but this 
interpretation is not necessary. Since Ramses III. 
no Pharaoh had ventured to transport an army 
across the eastern desert and to attack Palestine. 
Later, even Taharka and Psammetichus did not go 
so far; only Necho went farther. But Sheshonk’s 
expedition was insignificant compared to the ex- 
peditions of the 18th dynasty. For the absence of 
the title ‘ Pharaoh’ in the biblical record see above, 
vol. 111. p. 819. 

LITERATURE.—For Shishak’s campaign against Judah see W. 
Max Miller, Asien αἰ, Huropa, 166ff.; Blau in ZDMG@ xv. 
233 ff.; Meyer, Gesch. i. 3851.; Stade, Geseh. 1. 353f.; Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 772 ff.; Driver in Hogarth’s Authority 
and Archeology, 87 f. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


See SHAVSHA. 


SHITRAI ("wy Kéthibh, ww Keéré; B’Acaprats, 
A Lue, Sarpat).—A Sharonite who was over king 
David’s herds that fed in SHARON, 1 Ch 27%. 

* Layard, Nineveh, ii. 383. 

t Layard, vol. ii. 384, 385, ia 

t RV ‘In the ships of their rejoicing.’ 
§ Ac 2787, 
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SHITTAH TREE (nev shitidh, witos, spina, Is 
4113 RV ‘acacia tree’); SHITTIM WOOD (oe sy 
‘dzé-shittim, ξύλα ἄσεπτα, ligna setim, Ex 25% 10. 18 
2615. 26 971-6 Dt 103 RV ‘acacia wood’).—Shittah 
is modified from shintdh, as hittah, ‘ wheat,’ from 
hintah. The cognate Arab. equivalent for shiniah 
is sont, a name identical with the old Egyp. name 
of this tree, and is, like it, generic for Acacia, 
but particularly applied to A. Nilotica, Del. The 
desert acacia, of which the Ark of the Covenant, 
and the boards, tables, ete. of the Tabernacle were 
made, is no doubt A. Seyal, Del., and A. éorizlis, 
Hayne, if the two be not, as we suspect, varieties 
of the same species. Both are called seyydl. Sayl 
means ‘ torrent,’ and prob. the ellipsis ‘ tree ’ should 
be supplied. It is the torrené tree, 1.6. the char- 
acteristic tree of the desert wadis of Sinai, et-Tih, 
and the Dead Sea. The comus of these trees 
resembles that of the apple. It is about 15-25 ft. 
high, and a little broader than its height. It has 
stiff, thorny branches, bipinnate leaves with leaf- 
lets 1-2 lines long, and 4 line broad, and more or 
less spirally twisted, necklace-shape pods, 3-4 in. 
long. Its wood is heavier than water, exceedingly 
hard, of fine grain, the sap-wood yellow, the heart- 
wood brown. It is not attacked by insects. It 
was therefore eminently suited for furniture such 
as that for which it was employed, in a climate 
where insects commit such ravages as in the 
desert and in Palestine. These trees must have 
been very numerous in ancient times, perhaps 
filling most of the desert valleys, and growing in 
clefts of the rocks on the now bare mountain sides. 
Even now, after they have been so extensively cut 
by the charcoal burners, there are large numbers 
of them. They form quite a characteristic feature 
of the desert landscape. The trunks are now not 
infrequently 2 ft. thick, and old trees may have 
been much thicker, quite sufficiently so to supply 
planks 10 cubits long and 14 wide (Ex 862). If 
any difficulty existed on this point, it would be 
easily met by supposing that the planks were 
joined. Arab. carpenters do this now very cleverly 
in Egypt andSyria. Besides the wood, so valuable 
on account of its durability and the excellent 
charcoal which can be made from it, the tree 
yields the famous ‘gum arabic’ in considerable 
quantities. Its astringent bark is used for tanning 
yellow leather. 

A number of places were named from this tree, 
88 SHITTIM (Jos 2! αἶ,), perliaps the modern Ghor 
es-Saisabdn, where there are still plenty of acacia 
trees, and ABEL-SHITTIM (Nu 33%), z.e. the Plain 
of the Acacias, which is the same as the above. 
The Valley (9n3 ‘ wady ’) of Shittim (Jl 3 (4) 18) may 
have been the lower part of the Wdady en-Nar, the 
continuation of Kidron, into which flows the water 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. This, as all 
the valleys debouching on to the Dead Sea, would 
naturally have acacia, trees growing in it. 

G. E. Post. 

SHITTIM (ovr always with def. art. ‘the 
acacias,’ see preceding article).—One of the limits 
of the camping-ground of the children of Israel in 
the plains of Moab, Nu 33% (here only it is called 
ABEL-SHITTIM). According to Nu 25! the anger 
of the Lord was there kindled against Israel for 
joining himself unto Baal-peor. The spies were 
sent out from Shittim (Jos 2!), and from thence the 
children of Israel moved to Jordan before crossing 
the river (Jos 31). These are the only places where 
the word occurs in the Hexateuch. The LXX in 
the last three passages has Σαττείν in B (v is omitted 
in A of Jos2'). In Nu 33” Βελσά in B and Βελσαττίμ 
in A are renderings of Abel-shittim. 

The word occurs twice in the Prophets: (1) Mic 
6° ‘from Shittim unto Gilgal.? By some this is 
regarded as a gloss; others suggest that a part 


of the text has been lost here—‘ [remember that 
which I did] from Shittim unto Gilgal ’—with refer- 
ence to the wonders manifested at the passage of 
the Jordan. (2) J] 3158 ‘the valley of Shittim.’ The 
Heb. word here used for ‘valley’ (973 ‘wady’; see 
BROOK) is never applied to the broad open space 
immediately N. of the Dead Sea in which Shittim 
was situated. The idea in the passage is similar 
to that in Ezk 47:13, Zee 148, and Rev 22!—waters 
(of life) issuing from the house of God would reach 
the Eastern (the Dead) and the Western (the Medi- 
terranean) seas. The ordinary course of waters 
from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea would be along 
the Wady Sitti Mariam and Wady en-Nar, the 
ancient Kidron called ὅπ 2S 153 (cf. Driver, ad 
foc., in Camb. Bible for Schools and Colleges). 


The LXX rendering in both these passages is τῶν σχοίνων. It 
has been proposed (the suggestion is as old as Jerome) to read 
σχίνων, and then the translators would have considered the 
shittah-tree as equivalent to the mastick-tree (¢xives, Pistachia- 
lentiscus), & tree common in Mediterranean countries. The 
agreement between these two passages, and their variation 
from the renderings in the Hex., are noteworthy (cf. Ryssel on 
Mic 6°). A. IT. CHAPMAN. 

SHIZA (xrv; B Σαιζά, A Σεχά, NS Σεζά, Luc. 
Sifat).—The father of a Reubenite chief, 1 Ch 
11%, 


SHOA (sv; B Σουέ, A Σούδ ; tyranni).—Apparentl 
a race-name. It is mentioned in connexion wit 
the Babylonians, Chaldzans, PEKoD, KOA, and all 
the Assyrians (zk 9355), whose relations with Jeru- 
salem had been intimate, and who were to come 
up and sit in judgment upon her. According to 
Schrader (HAT? p. 425), Shoa is the Assyrian 
Sutd, the name of a people who are constantly 
associated in the inscriptions with the Kuté. The 
land of Sut is identified by Delitzsch (Par. p. 
233, etc.) with the district that extends eastward 
from the Tigris to the southern declivities of the 
Medo-Elamite mountains. C. W. WILSON. 


SHOBAB (13'¢).—1. One of David’s sons, 2 5 δ" 
(B Σωβάβ, A Σωβαδάν, Luc. *lecoeBdv), 1 Ch 3° 
(B Σωβάν, A Luc. Σωβάβ), 144 (B ᾿Ισοβοάμ [1.6. 
paw) ‘and Shobam’?], A Σωβάβ, Luc. Σωβήβ). 2. 
A Calebite, 1 Ch 218 (B Ἰασούβ, A Σωβάβ, Lue. 
LovGa3). 


SHOBACH (7250; B Σωβάκ, A Σαβάκ ; Sobach).— 
A general in the army of Hadadezer, king of 
Syria, at the time of the war with Ammon (28 
106), He is not mentioned as taking part in the 
battle near Rabbah, where Joab and Abishai routed 
the combined forces of Ammon and Syria, and we 
may infer that he did not become ‘captain of the 
host of Hadadezer’ until after that event. The 
victory of Joab does not seem to have been fol- 
lowed up (see RABBAH), and before long the 
Syrians again prepared to attack the newly- 
founded kingdom of Israel. For this purpose 
Hadadezer gathered all the forces at his com- 
mand, even the distant tribes from ‘beyond the 
river’: the latter were led by Shobach, who was 
apparently placed in command of the whole Syrian 
army. In the engagement that ensued at Helam 
on the east of Jordan, David commanded the 
Israelite army in person, and utterly defeated the 
Syrians. Shobach was mortally wounded in the 
battle, and his fall doubtless contributed to the rout 
of the Syrians (28104). Inthe parallel narrative 
(1 Ch 198’ 18) his name is given as Shophach (7552 ; 
B Σωφάρ and Σαφάθ, A Σωφάχ and Σωβάχ, δ 
᾿Εσωφάρ, 8?! ᾽᾿Βισωφάχ)Ἄ J. F. STENNING. 


SHOBAI (’2¥).—A family of gatekeepers, Ezr 24 
(B ’ABaod, A Lue. SwBai)=Neh 745. (B Σαβεί, A 


| Xafal, Lue. ZwBal). 


508 SHOBAL 


SHOPHACH 


SHOBAL (bx\w).—4. A ‘son’ of Seir the Horite, 
and one of the ‘dukes’ of the Horites, Gn 36° 
28, 39 (Σωβάλ)Ξ-1 Ch 1% (BA Σωβάλ, Luc. Σουβάλ). 
2. A Calebite family in the tribe of Judah. This 
Shobal is called in 1 Ch 4? (BA Σουβάλ, Luc. 
Σωβάλ) a ‘son’ of Judah, and in 2 (B Σωβάρ, A 
Σωβάλ, Luc, Σωβά)δ (BA Σωβάλ, Luc. Σωβά) ‘sen’ 
of Caleb and ‘father’ of Wiriath-jearim. The 
name is probably to be connected, if uot identified, 
with No. i; see Wellh. de Gentibus, etc. 39. 


SHOBER (paiv; BA Σωβήκ, Luc. Ξωβείρ).--- One of 
the chiefs of the people who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 1074 (5), 


SHOBI (av: Οὐεσβεί ; Sobi).—From 2 § 1731. we 
learn that Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabbali of 
the children of Ammon, together with two other 
influential and wealthy landowners of the trans- 
Jordanic country, came to meet David, when he 
fled from Absalom, at Mahanaim, bringing with 
them large quantities of stores and provisions for 
the Israelite army. It seems, however, very 
doubtful whether such a person as Shobi ever 
existed. His name is not mentioned elsewhere, 
and it is difficult to reconcile this action on the 
part of a son of Nahash with the insults offered 
by Hanun the son of Nahash, king of Ammon, to 
David’s ambassadors (2 8 10"), and with the sub- 
sequent war between Israel and Ammon, which 
resulted in the siege and capture of Iabbah. 
S. A. Cook (AJSZ xviii. 3, p. 155f.) suggests 
very plausibly that we should read ‘ Nahash, ete., 
brought’ (v3 12"), In place of ‘Shobi the son 
of Nahash,’ etc. (warja ‘at). This emendation 
restores a natural construction to the verse at the 
expense of the words ‘Shobi son of’: in its pres- 
ent form the construction is involved and un- 
usual (see Driver, ad foc.). If, however, Cook’s 
emendation is accepted, it is difficult to resist his 
further contention that the section dealing with 
the Ammonite war (28 10-1]! 12°68!) has been 
misplaced, and that it should follow and not pre- 
cede chs. 13-20. J. F. STENNING, 


SHOE (5y3 na‘al, σανδάλιον, brd5nua).—The na‘al 
of the modern Arabic shoe means the sole, thus 
mdicating the sandal character of the ancient 
Heb. na‘ad, usually tr. ‘shoe.’ Similarly, the Gr. 
term ὑπόδημα means something tied on or under 
the foot, that is, a sandal. Sandals must have 
varied in material and appearance according to 
the station and occupation of the wearer, those of 
shepherds being strongly made as a protection 
against thorns and rocks, while those worn by 
women of rank would be of a lighter and more 
ornamental pattern (Ca 7'). Cf. art. Druss, vol. i. 
p- 627. The shoes of the present day in Syria 
exhibit various transition forms, from the single 
strap of leather or embroidered cloth over the toes, 
and the leather sheath for the front of the foot, to 
the complete upper in different colours of leather, 
and covering the whole foot. Sandals of the 
original form are still worn by Bedawin and 
monks. Peasants when on a journey prefer to 
press down the leather at the lheel-end of the shoe, 
and thus make them more loose and open, like the 
sandals of primitive times. In this way also the 
dust of the road can from time to time be shaken 
out without the trouble of removing the shoe. 
The act of repudiation mentioned in Mt 10%, Mk 
64, Lk 95 104, Ac 13%, meant, along with the 
implied release from all moral responsibility, that 
the connexion thus dissolved was one of defilement 
and worthlessness. 

1. Putting on and removal of shoes.—From the 
Oriental habit of sitting and moving about in the 


house with the feet uncovered, the possession of | 


shoes became one of the essential requirements fox 
a journey, and the wearing of them one of the 
symbols of travel (Ex 12"). The Gibeonites drew 
attention to their feet bandaged with rags in order 
to keep their out-worn sandals together and protect 
their feet (Jos 9°38), <A similar appearance is 
presented by Turkish troops at the present day 
when returning from a punitive expedition against 
the Arabs of the desert. In the parable of the 
Prodigal Son the absence of shoes is noted (Lk 1533). 
In the apostolic injunction to have the feet ‘shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace’ (Eph 
64), the symbol of travel is introduced among 
the leading truths of the Christian life, making 
progress one of the permanent features of the 
Christian Church. 

As Oriental peasant life has always been in 
villages and not in solitary houses, the shocs were 
constantly covered with dust and defiled with mud 
and refuse, and consequently were left at the door 
ofthehouse. Thiscustom, beginning with ordinary 
comfort and cleanliness, received a new emphasis 
when the entrance was into a house of prayer and 
into the presence of One who required cleanliness 
of heart. Hence the removal of the shoes on holy 
ground (Ex 3°, Jos 5%, Is 207, Ac 7°). The custom 
is still observed in Oriental churches and mosques. 
It was the inevitable result of such connexions 
that any reference to the shoe and the thong or 
latchet that passed through the sandal loops was 
one of implied inferiority and contempt (Mk 17, 
Jn 17, Ac 13"). ‘You are my shoe!’ ‘You are 
under my shoe!’ are exclamatious of abuse often 
heard in the streets of Oriental villages and towns. 

2. The shoe of witness (Dt 25% ”, Ru 47 ®).—From 

the latter: passage we learn that it was an ancient 
custom in [srael, when property was sold or any 
right given up, to take off the sandal and hand it 
to the purchaser or the person to whom the right 
was transferred. In the former passage the hus- 
band’s brother allows his sandal to be taken off by 
the widow, who at the same time reproaches hin 
both by act and word for renouncing an honourable 
privilege and duty. The removal of the shoe 
became a sort of documentary evidence. The 
»ossession of one shoe by the widow was to her 
ike a bill of divorce to a betrothed or married 
woman, setting her free to marry another ; and the 
possession of the corresponding shoe by the man 
remained his protective proof that all claims had 
been formally settled. 

3. ‘Upon Edom will I cast my shoe’ (Ps 608= 
108°).—I’rom the context the leading idea in this 
expression appears to be that of taking possession 
of or claiming as one’s own. Possibly the casting 
of the shoe upon a piece of land may have been a 
legal symbol, similar to that considered above, of 
a claim to ownership. Or the meaning may be, 
‘Unto Edoin do I cast my shoe,’ Edom being then 
represented as the slave to whom his master tosses 
his sandals (see Driver, Par. Psalt. p. 169). Duhm 
also suggests that the allusions to Edom and Moab 
are designedly contemptuous, the latter being 
represented as a washing-basin for the feet, while 
Edom is thought of as a kind of corner into which 
dirty shoes may be cast. 

The ‘shoes’ (AV and RVm) of Dt 33*° should be 
‘bolts’ or ‘bars’ (RV). The Heb. is 5y3 (cf. ΡῈ 
of Ca 5°, Nel 3% & 19.14.16) G. M. MACKIE, 


SHOHAM (on¥% [on this word see art. ONYX]; 
B ’loodu, A Ἰσσοάμ, Luc. εσσάμ).---Α Merarite, 
1 Ch 2477, 


SHOMER.—1. 1 Ch 7*. 
2,2K 1271. See SHIMEATH. 


SHOPHACH. 


See SHEMER, No. 3. 


See SHOBACH. 


SHOSHANNIM 


—_————— ὁὃὁὃϑΘἷ28Φὖ4ὧὲ:ὴὴ'’ὀἁἑ -Ξ“Ὃ- [ΠΤ ““ς--.---ς--------- 
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SHOSHANNIM, SHOSHANNIM EDUTH.—See | and Chapman, Odysseys, vi, 274— 


PSALMS, p. 155+. 


SHOVEL.—4. [y:], only in plur. oy: (from root 
ny’ = ‘sweep together,’ with collat. idea of carrying 
away, Is 9811 [only]), occurs 9 times (Ex 27% 38°, 
Nu 4.5. fall Pj, 1 K 730. 85. 2 K O54, 2:Ch 43, Jer 
5218), always in a list of utensils belonging to thie 
tabernacle or the temple. There is no reason to 
doubt that shovels for removing the ashes from 
the altar are meant (cf. AVm note at Jer 52"). 


The LXX has in 1K 730. 45 (26. 31) θερμάστρεις (‘tongs or 
pincers’ for taking hold of hot metal or coals), in 2 K 2514 it 
transliterates ἰαμεῖν (soB; A strangely (uzc«), In the other 
passages of the LXX either the Heb. word is not represented at 
all, or it is dificult to say what stands for it in the Gr. text, 
which differs from the MT both in the order and in the number 
of utensils mentioned. 


2. noi Is 30% [only]. This stands for the broad, 
shallow winnowing shovel (the πτύον of Mt 3”, Lk 
3; οἵ, the use of the Gr. word [not found in 
LXX] in Hom, 74. xiii. 588; Aeschyl. fr. 194; 
Sophocl. Fr. 931; Theocr. vii. 156) with which 
corn after threshing was thrown up against the 
wind to clear it of the chaff. It is to be distin- 
guished from the aus (Arab. πεῖνα) mentioned 
along with it in Is 30% (elsewhere only Jer 15’ 
fig. of winnowing, 1.6. chastising, the people),* 
which was a fork with 5 or 6 prongs, used in the 
process of winnowing, along with the nm, in the 
way described in art. AGRICULTURE, vol. i. p. 51%, 
where both instruments are figured (ef. Wetzstein 
ap. Del. Jes.? 707 ff.). The EV of Is 3074 would 
therefore be improved by reading ‘ winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fork’ for ‘winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fan.’ The word ‘fan,’ 
which is misleading at best, ought, if retained 
ἴῃ our version at all, to be used for noi, not for 
THD. J. A, SELBIE. 


SHREWD.—Sir 8” only, ‘Open not thine heart 
to every man, lest he requite thee with a shrewd 
turn’ (καὶ μὴ dvadepérw σοι χάριν : the sense, says 
Bissell, is given correctly by AV, χάριν meaning 
here ‘an ill turn’; but RV renders literally, ‘And 
let him not return thee a favour.’ [Is ‘shrewd’ a 
tr. of ψευδῆ, which 15. read before χάριν in some 
good MSS and by the Lat. falsam gratiam ?)). 


The Eng. word ‘shrewd’ is a participial adj. meaning 
‘malicious,’ originally the ptep. of shrewen, to curse. The verb 
shrewen. was formed from the subst. ‘shrew,’ an Anglo-Sax. 
word, meaning a scolding or cursing person, usually a woman. 
In Shaks, ‘shrewd’ has the general sense of ‘ bad’; it is applied 
to the contents of a paper, to news, to days and nights, The 
modern sense of ‘clever’ perhaps occurs in 7'rov/, and Cress. 1. ii. 
206—‘ He has a shrewd wit, I can tell you.’ But the usual 
meaning is ‘sharp-tongued,’ ‘shrewish,’ asin Afuch Ado, τι. i. 20, 
‘Thou wilt never get thee a husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy 
tongue.’ The expression in Sirach (a ‘shrewd turn’) occurs in 
All’s Well, 11. v. 71 and Henry VIZ. v. iii. 178. So Latimer, 
Seven Sermons, 96, ‘The greatest man in a realme can not 850 
hurte a judge as the poore wyddow, suche a shrewede turne she 


can do him.’ J. HASTINGS. 
SHRINE.—See under DIANA, vol. i. p. 606°. 


SHROUD.—Coming from the Anglo-Sax. serud, a 
garment (connected with shred, as a portion torn 
off for some purpose), ‘shroud’ meant originally 
oy piece of clothing. Thus Pers Plowman, 

rol, 2— 


“1 shope me in shroudes as I a shepe [=shepherd] were, 
In habite as an heremite unholy of workes’ ; 


*The verb 7) in the sense of ‘fan,’ ‘ winnow,’ ‘sift,’ occurs 
{in Qal and Piel) as follows: Ru 32, Is 30°4 4116 (mountains as 
object), Jer 411 (fig. of purification, || san) 157 (fig., see above), 
Pg 1393 (fig., ‘thou siftest. [or winnowest, i.2. scrutinizest nar- 


rowly] my path and my couch,’—Driver, Par. Psalt. ad loc.). | 


Elsewhere the root has the sense of ‘scatter,’ ‘ disperse’ (Qal, 
Piel) or ‘ be scattered’ (Niph., Pual). 


‘Give my nakedness 
Some shroud to shelter it, if to these seas 
Linen or woollen you have brought to cleanse.’ 
But the meaning was soon restricted to clothing 
for the dead, a winding-sheet. So usually in 
Shaks., as Love’s Labour’s Lost, V. ii. 479 


‘Die when you will, a smock shall be your shroud.’ 


There was, however, a side application of the word, 
to express covering or shelter of any kind. Thus 
Milton, Comus, 147— 


‘Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees’ ; 


and PZ x. 1067— 
‘The winds 


Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees: which bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumb’d.’ 


This is the meaning of the word in Ezk 31}, its 
only occurrence in AY, ‘ Behold, the Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud’ (Heb. wh, a thicket or forest ; 
LXX omits; Vulg. frondibus nemorosus). 
J. HASTINGS. 

SHUA (y30).—The father of Judah’s Canaanite 
wife, Gn 38%” (A Σαύα, Lue. Nove), who appears 
in 1 Ch 23 (RY) as Bath-shua (B θυγάτηρ Adas, 


~~ « moves, Lue. . « « move). 


SHUAH (mv).—A son of Abraham and Keturah, 
Gn 252, 1 Ch 1” (A Swe, Luc. Σοῦε, B in latter 
passage 2Ge). The tribe represented by this name 
may perhaps be the Swehw of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, on the right bank of the Euphrates 
south of Carchenish (so Dillm., Holzinger, εἰ al.). 
BILDAD the Shuhite (*mx'n) of Job 24 (ὁ Σαυχαίων 
τύραννος) 81 181 25! 42° (ὁ Savy(e)irys) is prob. intended 
to be thought of as belonging to this tribe. 


SHUAL (Sy; B Sovdd, A Σουάλ, Luc. Σουάν).--- 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 7530, 


SHUAL, THE LAND oF (53:2 pas ‘the land of the 
jackal’; Β ἡ Σωγαλ, Lune. ἡ γῆ Swydk).— When the 
Philistines encainped at Michmash, they sent out 
three foraging parties. One of these ‘turned unto 
the way that leadeth to Ophrah, unto the land of 
Shual’ (18 1317, Another party went westward 
towards Beth-horon, and the third apparently east- 
ward toward the wilderness, The road to Ophrah 
must have run northward between the last two 
routes, and the ‘land of Shual’ must consequentl 
have been to the north of Michmash (J/ukhmés), 
and not far from Ophrah, which is very generally 
identified with the village et-Laiyibeh, to the east of 
Bethel (PEF Mem. τι. 293). C. W. WILSON. 


SHUBAEL.—See SHEBUEL. 


SHUHAH (amwv).—A brother of Chelub (i.e. 
CALEB), 1 Ch 4, Instead of ‘Chelub the brother 
of Shuhah,’ LAX BA read Χαλὲβ πατὴρ ᾿Ασχά, 
‘Caleb, father of Ascha’ (ὦ.6. ACHSAH, Jos 15%*, 
Jg@ JU, 1 Ch 2%); Luc. has Χαλὲβ ὁ ἀδελφὸς Nova, 


SHUHAM (aonw).—A son of Dan, Nu 26% (B Σαμεί, 


Σαμειδή, F Σαμί, Luc. Sapé), called in Gn 463 
Husuim. The gentilic name Shuhamites (‘omiz'n ; 


B ὁ Σαμεί, A ὁ Σαμειδηί, F ὁ Saul, Lue. ὁ Zapel) alse 
occurs in Nu 26%". 


SHUHITE.—See SHUAII. 
SHULAMMITE.—See SONG OF SONGS. 
SHUMATHITES (‘neva ; B Ἣσαμαθείμ, A Ἤσαμα- 
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θείν, Luc. ὁ Σαμαθὶ). --- One of the families of 
Kiriath-jearim, 1 Ch 2° Nothing is known of 
this family, or the origin of its name. 


SHUNAMMITE.—See next article. 


SHUNEM (πεν 9. in Joshua B Σουνάν, A Σουνάμ, 
Luc. Συνήμ; in 1 Sam. B and Lue. Σωμάν, A 
Twvaudy : in 2 Kings B Σουμάν, B? ™ Luc. Σωμάν, 
A* Vid Σιωνάμ, A? Σιωμάμ). ---- Α place-name men- 
tioned three times in the OT (Jos 1918, 18 283, 
2K 48). In Joshua it is named in the enumeration 
of the towns and villages belonging to Issachar. 
Eusebius-Jerome identify it with a village 5 
Roman miles south of Tabor, in their time called 
Σουλήμ (Lag. Onom.* pp. 183, 284). There is still a 
hamlet in this same locality named Siélem or 
Sélam. It lies on the slopes of Jebel Dahi, the 
hill which faces Jezreel from the north. It looks 
across to Gilboa, which bounds the southern side 
of the valley that lies at the foot of Jebel Dahi. 
It has therefore been identified with the camping- 
ground of the Philistines before their victory over 
saul (18 284). Saul’s army is supposed to have 
occupied the ground at the foot of Gilboa. If so, 
the valley lay between the hostile armies. It 
runs eastward from Jezreel (Zer‘én) to the Jordan. 
Shunem is almost at its N.W. extremity. The 
district is described in Robinson, BAP iii. 168 fi. 


There is precedent for distinguishing the Shunem of 2 K 48 
from that already identified. Eusebius-Jerome say it was a 
place in the territory of Sebaste (Samaria), ἐν ὁρίοις B., within the 
district of Akrabatta (Lag. Onow.2 pp. 184, 285). They give 
Sanim as the later name. If Akrabatta is the ‘toparchy’ 
earlier known as part of Juda, lying considerably south-east of 
Samaria, it is too far from Carmel to be very probable. But 
even Sélam is not within the easy reach of Carmel implied by 
v.-2., The statement that Elisha frequently passed Shunem 
(v.®) gives more help than any other in determining its situa- 
tion. It seems to imply that Shunem was a place near his 
home or on the direct road to a locality which he frequented. 
Now Samaria was Elisha’s home (695 53-9, cf. 225), and Carmel 
appears to have been a favourite resort and the destination 
of his journeys when he passed through Shunem (425, cf, 225). 
But Sélam is 8 or 9 hours from Samaria, and decidedly off the 
road from there to Carmel. The claim of Sanim should there- 
fore perhaps be left open. Whether it was near Samaria or not, 
if it lay on the way to Carmel the situation would be more 
appropriate than that of Sdlam. Near Taanach a place Salim 
is marked on the maps. It is not far from the eastern ex: 
tremity of Carmel, and might be made a stopping-place on the 
way from Samaria. 


An inhabitant of Shunem is a Shunammite (naw 
monw; B Σωμανεῖτις, A (in Kings generally) Zovuar- 
trys, Luc. Σωμανῖτις), perhaps also called a Shulam- 
mite (see SONG OF SONGS, p. 592°). The vowel of 
the second syllable is in both cases a, as it is in 
the oldest spellings of the place-name also (LXX 
and the Egyptian aes ores Shanama [Shanm4] 
given by W. M. Miller, Asien u. Luropa, Ὁ. 170). 
The interchange of the ὦ and the n is further ex- 
emplified in the modern name Sélam compared 
with Shunem. The former may be a variant 
which existed even in biblical times. 

Two women are designated Shunammites in 
the Old Testament. One is ABISHAG (1 K 1*:* 
gi. 21.22) The other is simply named ‘the 
Shunammite’ (2 K 412%. 8), She is one of those 
who play a part in the history of EiisHa (2 K 45:51 
gi-6), Her own history is interesting as a picture 
of domestic and social life, and particularly as an 
example of the position a Hebrew woman might 
occupy at the head of a household. Her power 
of initiative and freedom to act are prominent 
features in the narrative. It would almost appear 
as if she were proprietor of the land which belonged 
to the family, or perhaps rather an heiress who 
had brought wealth to her husband (4° ‘a great 
woman,’ cf. 1 5. 252, 2 K 41383), Ithas been supposed 
that by the date of the events recorded in ch. 8 she 
was a widow. Even in these circumstances her in- 
dependence is notable. W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHUSHAN 


SHUNI (*s:2’).—A son of Gad, Gn 4616 (A Σαυνίς, 
D and Lue. Zavvels), Nu 26% (ἢ) (B Σουνεί, AF Σουνΐ, 
Luc. Swvvi). The gentilic name Shunites (} 5) 
also occurs in the latter passage. 


SHUPHAM, SHUPHAMITES, SHUPPIM.—See 
MUPPIM and SHEPHUPHAM. 


SHUR (εὖ; LXX usually Σουρ, but Gn 258 Σουηλ, 
1 S 157 Ασσουρ, 278 a confused doublet -ψουρ τετειχισ- 
pévwv).—The name of a place, or district, on the 
N.E. border of Egypt. It is mentioned Gn 16? 
(where the angel finds Hagar ‘ by the fountain on 
the way to Shur’), 20! (Abraham dwelt ‘ between 
Kadesh and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar’), 2515 
(the Ishmaelites dwelt ‘from Havilah—prob. N.E. 
Arabia—unto Shur that is in front of—z.e. east of 
—Egypt’; οἵ. 1 S 15? 27°), and Ex 15” (where the 
Israelites, after the passage of the Red Sea, go out 
into ‘the wilderness of Shur,’ ¢.e. the wilderness 
bordering upon it). The ‘way to Shur’ was no 
doubt the gees caravan route leading from 
Hebron and Beersheba into Egypt, and having 
close to it (Gn 16%) the well Beer-lahai-roi. 
Though the general position of Shur is thus 
clear, the precise meaning of the expression is, 
however, uncertain. A line of fortresses, if not, 
as others think, an actual wall (anbu), had 
been built at a very early date, as a defence 
against invaders from the East;* and as the 
Heb. "ἢ means ὦ wall, it has been often thought 
that this is what the term denotes,¢ Others, 
starting from the same meaning of ‘Shur,’ have 
supposed it to denote a long range of white cliffs, 
running parallel with the coast, some 12-14 miles 
E. of the Gulf of Suez, now called Jebel er-RAhah, 
which at a distance presents the appearance of a 
wall (so F. W. Holland in Recovery of Jerus. 527; 
Porter in Kitto, iii. 1079f.; Palmer, Desert of 
Exodus, i. 38f., and others): it is said, indeed, that 
this range is still called by the Arabs Jebel es-Sfir 
(Rowlands in Williams’ Holy City, i. 465). It is, 
however, some objection to both these views that 
aw is an Aramaic (Ezr 4}2- 15. 16) rather than a Heb. 
word (it occurs in Heb. only in poetry, and there 
but rarely, Gn 49°", Ps 18°=258 22°), and also that 
it has not the art. (as is usual with topographical 
terms possessing an appellative force, ¢.g. 72 waz, 
pws). The most important of the border fortresses 
referred to above was Ta-ru (Tor), the Selle of the 
classical writers, often mentioned as the starting- 
point of military expeditions (Ebers, /.c. 80 f.; 
Maspero, J.c. 75 [map], 201 n. 4, and esp. Struggle 
of the Nations, 122f., 370, 3711} Erman, 537), now 
Tell Abd-Séfeh, 20 miles 8. of Port Said; and W. 
M. Miiller (PSBA x. [1888], 476, As. wu. Hur. 102) 
would identify this fortress with Shur, supposing 
‘Shur’ (wall) to be its original name, represented 
in Egyp. by La-ru (Lor).§ S. R. DRIVER. 


SHUSHAN (jew, Σοῦσα, Sovodv).—The Susa (Ad. 
Est 11°) of the Greeks, now Sus or Shush in 
S.W. Persia, between the Shapur and the river 


* Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 3511. It is mentioned in the 
Flight of Sinuhit, under Usertesen 1, (8.6. 2758-2714, Petrie) ; 
ibid. 469 n., 471 : Petrie, Egyp. Tales, i. 100f.; W. M. Muller, 
As. u. Fur. 43.3 Sayce, HCM 203; Hogarth, Auth. and Arch. 
57 f. See also Ebers, Aeg. wu. die Bb. Mose’s, 78-82; Trumbull, 
Kadesh-Barnea, 44 fi. The names and destinations of persons 
passing these fortresses were taken down by officers: see 
Ennan, Life in Ancient Egypt, 637 f.; Hogarth, f.c. 60. 

+ Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, ed. 1891, p. 97; Sayoe, HHH 187; 
Trumbull, 46, 57. Dillm. also thinks it probable. : 

¢ With representations (from Karnak) of 56] 1. returning to it 
in triumph after his Syrian expedition, in the course of which 
he is said to have annihilated the Shasu (Bedawin) ‘from the 
fortress of Ta-ru, as far as Pa-KKan‘ana’ [prob. a little 5. of 
Hebron] (Brugsch, 1.6. 244; Hogarth, 58). ; 

ὃ Hommel conjectures that Shur is abbreviated from A’shar 
(cf. Gn 253), the name of a tribe mentioned by the side of Egypt 
(and Gaza) in two Minwan inscriptions (AHT 238-45, 249, 252, 
253). But see Konig, Finf neue arab. Landschaftsnamen, 17 f. 


SHUSHAN 
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of Dizful (the ancient Koprates). It was for 
many centuries the capital of Elam, and after- 
wards one of the three capitals of the Persian 
empire, and is sometimes described as standing 
on the Choaspes (Hdt. v. 49; Strab. xv. 3. 4), 
sometimes on the Eulzeus (Arr. Hap. Alex, vii. 
7; Ptol. vi. 3; Plin. HN vi. 27). This was due 
to the fact that the Choaspes (now the Ker- 
khah) originally bifurcated at Pai Pul, 20 miles 
above Susa, its right branch following its present 
course, while the left branch flowed east of 
Susa, absorbing the Shapur 12 miles to the 
south and afterwards joining the Pasitigris (now 
the Karun). The ruins of Susa were excavated by 
Williams and Loftus in 1851-1852, and more re- 
cently by Dieulafoy andde Morgan. They covered 
a space about 6000 ft. long from E. to W., by 4500 
ft. broad from N. toS. The greater part of them, 
however, cover the buildings of the Persian, not 
of the Elamite, city. On the west is the high 
mound which marks the site of the Elamite cita- 
del. East of it are the remains of the palace of 
Darius Hystaspis, and immediately to the north 
the ruins of the Apadana or audience-chamber, 
also the work of Darius, which was restored by 
Artaxerxes Longimanus after a fire, and again by 
Artax. Mnemon. The walis of the Apadana and 
palace were adorned with exquisite friezes of enam- 
elled brick, much of which is now in the Louvre. 

Susa is probably referred to in Bab. documents 
of the age of the second dynasty of Ur (6. B.c. 
2400) under the name of Sas and Sisa, which is 
stated to be a city of Elam, but the native name 
was Susun. This seems to be connected with the 
words suse-414 and sassa, which in the older and 
later Susian dialects signified ‘former,’ and so 
would mean ‘the old’ city. In the early days 
of Lab. history, however, the chief city of Elam 
was not Susa, but Anzan. Already in B.C. 2285, 
KKudur-Nankhundi, king of Elam, carried away 
the image of the goddess Nana from Erech to Susa. 
Susa, however, has been shown by the recent exca- 
vations of de Morgan to have still been at this 
time a province of Babylonia, inhabited by a 
Semitic population. It was not until after the 
rise of the Kassite Dynasty in Babylonia that the 
kings of Anzan made themselves masters of it. 
From this time forward Susa was the capital of 
the non-Semitic Elamite sovereigns, many of 
whose names have been recorded in the inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia as well as in those of Elam 
itself. These latter, though written in the Bab. 
cuneiform characters, are in the agglutinative lan- 
guage of Elam, which was closely allied to the 
Amardian or Neo-Susian dialect of the second 
column of the Achzmenian inscriptions, and is 
still but partially deciphered. 

About B.C. 647, after a long and desperate 
struggle, the Elamite forces were annihilated by 
the Assyr. army of Assurbanipal, and Susa was 
captured and razed to the ground. The images 
of its gods and kings were taken to Assyria, 
and the monuments of its former princes were 
destroyed, the bones of their oceupants being 
scattered to the winds. When Susa rose again 
from its ashes we do not know; Xenophon (Cyr. 
vill. 6. 22) and Strabo (xv. 3. 2) state that Cyrus 
made it his capital (see also Hdt. ili. 30. 63, 70); 
but its palace, according to inscriptions found on 
the site, was built by Darius Hystaspis. In Dn 8? 
the prophet is said to have had a vision ‘at 
Shushan the palace’ in ‘the third year of Bel- 
shazzar,’ but Belshazzar never actually reigned 
over Babylonia. An account of the palace in the 
time of Xerxes is given in Est 15, When Susa 
was entered by Alexander the Great, he found in 
it twelve millions sterling and the Persian regalia 
(Arr. Hap. Alex. iii. 16). 


After the rise of the! 


kingdom of the Seleucids, Susa gradually fell into 
decay, being superseded by Babylon and Seleucia. 
When the kingdom of the Sassanids was conquered 
by the Arabs, the site of Susa was finally deserted. 
(Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, 1857; Dieulafoy, La 
Perse, la Chaldée et la Susiane, 1887, L’ Acropole 
de Suse, 1890; Billerbeck, Susa, 1893 ; de Morgan, 
Délégation en Perse, vol. ii., containing the Semitic 
inscriptions found at Susa, edited by Scheil, 1900). 
A. H. SAYCE, 

SHUSHANCHITES (saww; B Xovewayaio, A 
Σουσαναχαῖοι).---- ΤΠ 6 Shushanchites or inhabitants of 
SHUSHAN (Susa) are mentioned in Ezr 4° amongst 
the colonists settled by OSNAPPAR (Assurbanipal) 
in Samaria (cf. AAT? 375f., 610f.). 


SHUSHAN EDUTH.—See PsALMs, p. 1565, 


SHUTHELAH (nbow; B Ξουτάλα in Numbers, 
Σωθάλαθ in 1 Chronicles; A Θωσουσάλα and Θου- 
σάλα 10 Numbers, Σωθάλα and Σωθέλε in 1 Chron- 
icles; Vulg. Suthala; gentilic name Shuthelah- 
ites ‘n7nv’n; B ὁ Σουταλαεί, A ὁ Oovcadrat)—In Nu 
265-87 (P*) Shuthelah, Becher, and Tahan are given 
as the clans of Ephraim, and Eran as a ‘son’ or 
subdivision of Shuthelah. In the LXX Becher is 
omitted, Tahan becomes Tanach, and Eran (j7y) 
becomes Eden (j7y), The parallel passage 1 Ch 
7%-29 has been variously altered and expanded ; 
instead of a list of three co-ordinate clans and one 
subdivision, MT has a genealogy beginning with 
Ephraim and extending to Joshua, into which is 
inserted an episode concerning certain descendants 
of Ephraim (for which see BERIAH). Instead of 
Shuthelah, Becher, and Tahan as clans of Ephraim 
we have Shuthelah as the son, Bered the grand- 
son, Tahath the great-grandson of Ephraim. As 
the genealogy proceeds the names repeat them- 
selves. There is a second Shuthelah, and the ‘ and 
Telah’ (nom) of v.% is probably a torso of a third. 
Tahath occurs again in v.”, and Tahan of v.* is a 
variant of Tahath. Eleadah and Elead (v.) are 
variants of the same name; Zabad is a variant of 
‘and Bered.’ Ladan (my>) may be a variant of 
Elead (7y5x), and also represent the ‘to Eran’ 
(09) of Numbers. Thus in v.” ‘Shuthelah.. . 
Eleadah,’ (v.%) ‘(Tahath] Elead,’ (v.*5) 
‘(Shu]l{hjelah ...Ladan,’ we seem to have three 
versions of the same genealogy variously supple- 
mented, all three, perhaps, ultimately 8, on 
Nu 26-87, combined with some other source, in 
which Ezer and Elead were subdivisions of the 
clan Shuthelah. Cf. GENEALOGY, VII. 4. 


LXX B has for v.20 ‘And the sons of Ephraim: Sothalatb. 
The sons of Laada, Noome his son, Zabed his son, the men of 
Gath,’ etc. The omissions may be due to the carelessness of 
scribes, but it is also possible that the names omitted by LXX 
were a very late addition to MT. W. H. BENNETT. 


SHUTTLE.—Only Job 7° ‘ My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle’ (24x, prop. ‘loom’; cf. Jg 
1644 [the only other occurrence of the Heb. word} 
and Moore’s note there), See art. WEAVING, 


SIA (sy'0), Neh 7%, or SIAHA (xay'p), Ezr 55. - 
The name of a family of Nethinim (called in 1 Es 
539 Sua) who returned with Zerubbabel. 


LXX in Neh 747: Β ᾿Ασουιώ, A Σιακιά, δὲ ᾿Ιασουιώ, Luc. ᾿Ιωσίαξ § 
in Ezr 244: B Saya, Avid ᾿Ασαώ, Luc, Ἰωσίας. 


SIBBECAI.—See MEBUNNAL, 
SIBBOLETH.—See SHIBBOLETH. 


SIBMAH (neiv ; Ξεβαμά, in Jer. ὡσερημα : Sabama, 
Sibama).—See SEBAM. 


SIBRAIM (e120; B Σεβράμ, A ΞΣεφράμ, Q Σεφραίμ s 
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Sabarvm).—One of the points on the ideal northern 
boundary of the Holy Land, described by Ezelciel, 
was to be ‘Sibraim which is between the border 
of Damascus and the border of Hamath’ (Ezk 4716), 
Its site is uncertain. Von Kasteren (Buhl, 67) 
would identify it plausibly with Khurbet Som- 
bariye, between Merj ‘Ayyun and [lermon. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SICCUTH.—See CHIUN and REPHAN. 


SICKLE stands in EV of OT for two Heb. 
words, the distinction between which is not ap- 
parent.—4. voip Dt 109 23%; 2. bap (ef. Aram. 
magaltd, Arab. manjal) Jer 50 (27)*, Jl 4 (3) 8 
(fig. of judgment). The ΤᾺ ΝΟ in all these pas- 
sages has δρέπανον, which is also the NT word for 
‘sickle’ (Mk 439, Rev 14:5" 15. 16. 17.18 bis.19)) Gee, 
further, art. AGRICULTURE, and fig. in vol. i. p. 507. 


SICYON (Xexcvedv, Suxvdév, or Xvxidv),—This name 
occurs in a list of places in 1 Mac 15%, to which 
Lueius, the consul, on behalf of the Romans, wrote 
(B.C. 139) to beg them to be friendly to the Jews, 
and to deliver up to Simon the high priest any 
fugitives from the Jews that had taken refuge with 
them. All the places mentioned in this passage 
were constantly visited by the trading vessels from 
Syria on their way to Italy. The matter of the 
letter is most probably authentic, though the form 
cannot be correct. 

Sicyon is a town on the Gulf of Corinth, a few 
miles to the N.W. of Corinth. The name seems 
to mean ‘cucumber-town.’ The town stood ori- 
ginally on the shore with an acropolis above it, 
and this latter formed the town in the time of the 
Maccabees. In their time it was always to be 
found on the side of the Romans, and the direction 
of the Isthmian games was assigned by them to the 
inhabitants of Sicyon, though afterwards they were 
deprived of it. It appears to have been the centre 
of Roman power for that part of the world. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

SIDDIM, YALE OF (ova psy; LAX ἡ φάραγξ (or 
κοιλὰς) ἡ ἁλυκή ; Only. Sam. vale of fields [i.e. awa] ; 
on Aq. Theod. see Field. The meaning of δὴν 
is obscure; a connexion with Arab. sidd, ‘dam,’ 
‘mound’ (Conder, Tent Work, 208), is very doubtful). 
—The place in which the kings of the five cities of 
the Kvkkar joined battle with Chedorla‘omer and 
his allies (Gn 14: 8). said in v.!° to be full of wells 
of BITUMEN (which see). In v.° it is identified 
with the Salt Sea; but this (if the entire sea is 
meant) is geologically impossible; for the DEAD 
SEA existed ages before the time of Abraham: 
either therefore the clause v.°" is a late and in- 
correct gloss, or the reference (if the narrative is 
historical) is to the shallow 8. part of the Dead 
Sea (from the peninsula e/-Lisdn 8.-wards), where, 
in the time of Abraham, there may have been dry 
land. This view, already allowed by Néldeke in 
1869, has also been adopted by the two geologists 
who have written most recently upon the subject. 
Blanckenhorn, in an elaborate geological study 
‘On the Origin and History of the Dead Sea’ 
(ZDPV, 1896, 1-59), says (pp. 51-53) that to the 
‘critical geologist’ the matter is ‘extremely 
simple’: at the beginning of the post-glacial period 
what is now the shallow 8S. part of the Dead Sea 
was fertile soil (like the present Ghér es-Sdfiyeh, 
at its S.E. corner [see ZOAR]); but an earthquake 
took place, which caused a subsidence of the 
cround, and overthrew all the cities except Zoar ; 
the ‘Vale of Siddim’ was engulphed by the 5. 
of the Dead Sea, and the site of the four cities 

ecame the present saline morass (6 m. broad by 
10 long), es-Sebkha,* ὃ. of the Dead Sea; a tradi- 


* The word ‘Sebkha’ means salt and watery ground. 
t Against the view that these cities were at the Vorth end of 


tion of this prehistoric event is preserved in Gn 19, 
where it is connected with the history of Lot. 
Blanckenhorn considers that this earthquake was 
‘tektonic,’ z.e. connected with a dislocation of the 
earth’s crust, taking place at a ‘fault’ (such as 
pass along both the E. and the W. sides of the 
Dead Sea).* Diener, in a criticism of his article,t 
while agreeing that it was an earthquake which 
destroyed the four cities, regards it not as 
‘tektonic,’ but rather as a local subsidence, accom- 
panied by an effusion of underground water, which 
may well have taken place in the age of Abraham 
(pp. 13-16, 22); as a parallel he quotes the earth- 
quake near Lake Baikal (in Central Asia) in 1862, 
which broke up a large area of the adjacent 
alluvial soil, so that it sank, and the lake covered 
it. Blanckenhorn in his reply (ZDPV, 1898, H. 2, 
pp. 65-83) maintains (pp. 70-76) that this view is 
improbable, and inconsistent with the fact that all 
the conditions for a ‘tektonie’ earthquake are 
present in the Jordan Valley ; and he supports his 
opinion by quotations from two high geological 
authorities, Siiss and Hérnes. Which of these two 
views is the more probable, a writer who is no 
geologist is naturally not in a position to say; 
perhaps some one sufficiently conversant with the 
geology of the district covid explain whether it 
might not be possible to combine them, or, in other 
words, to suppose that the ‘tektonic’ dislocation, 
producing the broader features of the S. end of the 
Dead Sea, took place at the beginning of the post- 
elacial period, while the local subsidence, producing 
the submergence of the ‘Vale of Siddim’ under 
the present lagoon, and overthrowing tlie four cities, 
may have followed long afterwards, in the days of 
Abraham. S. R. Driver. 


SIDE (Sléy; Side).—One of the towns to which 
the Roman Senate sent letters in favour of Simon 
Maecabeus and the Jews (1 Mae 1533). It was 
colonized by Cyme, surrendered to Alexander, be- 
came the chief port of the pirates,—who used it as 
a market to dispose of their plunder,—and was an 
important town under the Roman emperors. It 
was closely connected with Aradus in Pheenicia, 
and the men of Side and Aradus fought side by 
side in the fleet of Antiochus the Great when it 
was defeated by the Rhodians off the harbour of 
Side. The town oceupied a low triangular pro- 
montory on the coast of Pamphylia. It had two 
harbours, and was strongly fortified. The ruins, 
now known as Hski Adalia, are about 10 miles east 
of the Kewpri Su, the river Eurymedon, and are 
extensive and interesting. They include the 
remains of a very large theatre, the city walls and 
their gates, temples, a nymplieum, streets with 
covered porticoes, etc. (Murray, “δῆ. to Asia 
Afinor, p. 178). C. W. WILSON. 


SIDON, SIDONIANS.—See ZIDON, ZIDONIANS. 


SIGN (nix, σημεῖον, signum) is used throughout 
the Bible of any symbol or token, but more especi- 
ally of such as mark the relation of man to God 
and the providential care which God lavishes upon 
men. The rainbow was the first sign of this (Gu 
9”) as the token of a Divine covenant. The Jews, 
from the beginning of their chequered history, 
counted themselves God’s chosen people; and 
the Dead Sea, see vol. iii. p, 1515. Ὁ, and art. Zoar; it is at the 
S.W. corner of the Dead Sea, also, that, according to Blancken- 
horn (pp. 50, 53, and Profil iv. in Tafel iv.), bitumen deposits 
(cf. Gn 1410) are particularly abundant. 

* See Blanckenhorn’s Geol. map. . , 

+ Mitth. der kais. kin. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1897, pp. 1-22. 

t Prof Hull does not seem cither in his PHF blemoir on the 
Geol. of Arabia Petra and Palestine or in Mount Setr (pp. 


100 ff., 133) to have discussed the special question of the forma- 


tion of the Sebkha. Blanckenhorn (1898, p. 75) denies that 18 


| ia a purely alluvial formation. 
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circumcision was the sign of the covenant relation 
in which a Jew stood to the God of Abraham (Gn 
174, Ro 411), Living under the direct rule of J”, 
they looked for signs of His power and pledges of 
His care at every crisis of their fortunes. Such 
were the plagues of Egypt (Ex 107); such was the 
visitation vouchsafed to Gideon (Jg 6!"); such were 
the events by which Saul was assured of his future 
dignity as king (18 1017. The prophets frequently 
allege their forecasts of the future as signs that 
their message is from J” (Is 74 387, Jer 44”, Ezk 
14%). St. Paul’s observation that ‘Jews ask for 
signs’ (1 Co 1”) is abundantly illustrated by the 
Gospels (Mt 12% 161, Lk 11/5”, Jn 4%); they 
demanded of Christ credentials of His authority 
to speak in the name of God. It will be observed 
that a sign need not necessarily be miraculous (see 
1S 2%, and esp. Is 8:8 20? where the expression 
sign and wonder is applied to events which were 
only extraordinary because unexpected); the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural pheno- 
mena was not clearly conceived by the simple piety 
of the Jews.* But (although John did no sign, 
Jn 10%) a sign is closely associated with the idea 
of prophetical prediction and warning. That was 
the motive of the sien of Jonah (Mt 12%). A sien 
was given to the shepherds (Lk 2); Simeon de- 
clared that Jesus Himself was εἰς σημεῖον ἀντιλεγό- 
μενον (Lk 274), Christ’s miraculous works are 
spoken of all through St. John’s Gospel as His 
signs (Jn 85 4°4 ete.) ; they are the signs of one who 
declares ‘His almighty power most chiefly in 
showing mercy and pity.’ So signs were wrought 
in His name by the apostles (Mk 16°, Ac 4%), by 
Stephen (Ac 68), and by Philip (Ac 88: 1); and the 
signs of an apostle are claimed by St. Paul (2 Co 
12°, ef. Ac 15), And, though we may not recog- 
nize them when they come, the end of the present 
dispensation shall be ushered in by signs (Mt 2480, 
Lk 21%, 2 Th 25, Rev 12113 151 164 19”). Toseek 
a sign is not necessarily a mark of faithlessness 
(see Jn 6%); on the contrary, faith will naturally 
look for such tokens of the Divine protection. It 
is the demand for prodigies, τέρατα, which is the 
mark of an ill-instructed and undisciplined mind 
(Jn 4%), See MIRACLE, NATURE. 
J. H. BERNARD. 

SIGNET.—In the early days of civilization the art 
of writing was practically limited to a class of pro- 
fessional scribes. Every one outside that class, from 
the king downwards, needed a signet to authenticate 
the documents with which he was concerned. Hero- 
dotus, 1. 195, says of the Babylonians, σφρηγῖδα δὲ 
ἕκαστος ἔχει. An immense number of these seals 
have come down to us, Egypt and Assyria being 
the two great sources from which, directly or by 
imitation, the leading types have been derived. 
One of the earliest and most persistent forms is 
that of the scarab, originating in Egypt, but imi- 
tated by the Phenicians and others, These scarabs 
were often made of clay or steatite, and bore the 
owner's name on the flat side. Another very early 
variety is the Assyrian and Babylonian cylinder of 
jasper, chalcedony, or other stone, ξ of an inch to 
13 inches long and from 4 inch to lin, diam., pierced 
longitudinally, and worn on a linen or woollen cord 
round the neck. Ball (Light from the East, p. 24) 
figures some of these, which are said to range from 
B.C. 4500 downwards. The name of the owner and 
of the deity whom he specially worshipped were 
engraved on them; sacred emblems and scenes are 
also common, such as a god slaying a lion, a tree 
guarded by genii. Conical signets, with the device 
on the broad end and the attachment at the top, 


* At Ex 79 the LXX translates ΠΕΡῚ ὦ wonder, by exeiov, show- 
ing that there was no very sharp distinction between σημεῖον and 
τέρας ; Cf. also Lk 238, See Trench, Mzracles, pp. 1-6, for the 
subject of this article. 
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have also come down to us from very early ages. 
Amongst what are classified as ‘Hittite’ gems 
there are several other shapes ; some almost hemi- 
spherical, with hole near the top; some nearly 
annular; a few stone rings; tablets with a device 
on the lower side; lenticular gems; square or 
polygonal tablets, with a design on each side; 


seals with handles. Some very ancient Greek 
signets are gold rings with large bezels, on which 
are designs that originated in Assyria or Egypt. 
In the Atgean Islands and elsewhere engraved 
bean-shaped pebbles of various materials have been 
found, to which the names ‘island’ or ‘ lenticular ’ 
gems were given. The signets found in Palestine 
are mainly ovalin form. Such of them as bear a 
device, in addition to a name, ate either of Phen. 
workmanship or imitations thereof. And the Phe- 
nicians themselves were under the influence of 
Babylonian or Egyptian craftsmen. Amongst the 
designs may be mentioned the Phenician palm- 
leaf, a border of pomegranates, a bull, a worshipper 
whose attire reminds us of the Egyptian priests, a 
winged circle. The matter on which the signet 
was pressed was wax or prepared clay. There is 
an allusion to the latter at Job 384, and excellent 
illustrations are to be found in the photographs of 
jar-sealings given by Flinders Petrie in foyal 
Tombs of the First Dynasty. 

Judah’s signet (Onn, noph Gn 3818. 36) is worn by a 
cord (9°73) round his neck, as the inhabitants of the 
Arabian towns wear their seal-rings still. He 
gives it as a pledge, because it was the one thing 
which could be proved to belong to him, and would 
serve to identify him. Pharaoh (Gn 41%) took off 
his signet-rmg (nyay) from his hand and put it on 
Joseph’s 3; it was the Egyptian custom to wear the 
signet on the finger (οἵ, Jer 224), Joseph was now 
enabled to sign decrees on behalf of the king. Jer 
2253 Hag 2°, Sir 17% 49" indicate the value of the 
rings in question. Sir 3877 shows that in the 2nd 
cent. before Christ the seal engravers must have 
occupied a prominent place amongst the artisans 
of the day. 2712) refers either to the two in- 
scriptions which were sometimes engraved on two 
sides of a seal, or to the authentication of a docu- 
ment by each party affixing his signature. Such 
passages as 2 Es 2%, To 9° imply that the signet 
was used as a mark of proprietorship. When 
Darius (Dn 617) seals the den with his own signet 
(xpiv) and that of his lords, and when the Jewish 
authorities (Mt 27%) ‘made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone,’ the idea was that if the impres- 
sion was broken the fact could not be hidden, for 
the culprits would not be able to reproduce the 
stamp. In this connexion it should be remembered 
that one of Solon’s laws forbade gem engravers to 
keep an impression of any gem they had sold, lest 
another should be made exactly like it (Diog. 
Laert. i. 57, in Middleton, Engraved Gems, p. 99). 
Greek and Roman letter-writers were also so much 
afraid of their letters being tampered with, that at 
the close of the epistle they often described the 
seal, See also RING and SEAL. J. TAYLOR. 


SIHON (jp and ὑπ, ef. for the ending jidiy; 
BA Σηών, Luc, Σιών; Vulg. Sehon).—A king of 
the Amorites defeated by the Israelites at Jahaz 
after crossing the Arnon. This battle marks the 
commencement of the struggle for the possession 
of the land, and the end of the journeyings past 
friendly tribes with which Israel was forbidden to 
contend. ‘The account of Sihon’s defeat is given 
in Nu 21?!-°6, and is followed by a poetical extract 
from an older source commemorating a defeat of 
Moab. The account is repeated in Dt 24-87 [with 
the additional statement that the country was 
treated as 029 (see CURSE)], and in Jg 111822, 
References are made to Sihon’s defeat and the 
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assignment of the land in Nu 32%, Dt 14 3% 6 446. 47 
297 314, Jos 2! 91 105 131 21, 27, 1 K 419. Neh 9”, Ps 
135" 136% ‘Sihon’ in Jer 48” is in parallelism 
with ‘Heshbon,’ and equivalent to the city of 
Sihon. 

In these passages the name of Sihon occurs 
almost invariably in close connexion with that of 
Og, king of Bashan. The territories of these two 
kings became the inheritance of Israel on the E. 
of the Jordan, and were assigned to Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh. According to 
Nu 21% the Amorite king Sihon had, before the 
coming of Israel, taken from the Moabites the 
portion of their kingdom lying to the N. of the 
Arnon. For the criticism of this passage and of 
the song in Nu 21°89, and discussion of the wars 
of Sihon against Moab and Israel, see art. Moab 
in vol. iii. p. 409 1. A. Τὶ CHAPMAN, 


SULAS (Ξίλας, in Acts), SILYANUS (Ξιλουανός, in 
Epp.).*—-A prophet and leading member (ἡγούμενος) 
of the primitive church of Jerusalem (Ac 15? 88). 
who seems to have possessed the Roman citizenship t 
(105. He was sent as a delegate of that church to 
Antioch, along with Judas Barsabbas as colleague, 
and in company with Panl and Barnabas, in order 
to convey to the converted Gentiles of Syria and 
Cilicia a brotherly greeting, and the epistle which 
embodied the decrees of the Council of Jerusalem ; 
and also to ‘tell them the same things by mouth,’ 
with any necessary explanations (Ac 157"), Silas, 
as well as Judas, remained at Antioch ‘for some 
time,’ and, in the exercise of the giftof ‘ prophecy,’ 
‘exhorted the brethren with many words, and 
confirmed thetn’ (15%). Thereafter he returned to 
Jerusalem ;} but, prior to St. Paul’s Second Mis- 
sionary Journey, Silas came again to Antioch, 
pethaps along with St. Peter, on the occasion of 
the latter’s visit recorded in Gal 24, or at St. 
Paul’s invitation after the rupture with Barnabas 
(Ac 15), St. Paul’s choice of Silas as missionary 
colleague (15%) was particularly appropriate in 
view of the projected tour ‘through Syria and 
Cilicia’ (153), to the Gentile Christians, for which 
Silas had been accredited by the church of Jeru- 
salem (157%). If Silas possessed the Roman citizen- 
ship, this may also have led, in part, to his being 
selected, in view of missionary ‘ perils from the 
Gentiles,’ as well as from the Jews. The accept- 
ance of St. Paul’s invitation by a leading member 
of the church of Jerusalem, even after the apostle’s 
ecclesiastical as well as personal difference (Gal 
9215.) with Barnabas, the trusted ambassador of 
that chureh (Ac 11%), testifies to the fulness of 
confidence reposed at that time in St. Paul by the 
more liberal Jewish Christians. 

In company with St. Paul, Silas journeyed not 
only through Syria and Cilicia, but in Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, Galatia, and the Troad (Ac 161-38, He 
erossed over with the apostle to Macedonia, shared 
his varied experiences at Philippi (16!*4-),§ accom- 


* Silas may be a contraction of Silvanus (cf. Apollos from 
Apollonius), or the original name (ΡΟ ΓῺ. τε δ 1 Ch 735, but see 
Zahn, Hind. i. 22 £.), of which Silvanus isa Latinized form. Several 
persons called Silas are mentioned by Josephus (Ant. x1v. iii. 2, 
xvi. vi. 7; Vita, 17). The identity of Silas and the Silvanus 
of 1Th 11, 2Th 11, and 2Co 119, is generally accepted (cf. 
Ac 171 185); although pseudo-Doroth. (6th cent.) in his Σύγοε 
ype represents them as separate individuals; and Weizsacker, 
with some besitation (Aposi. Age, i. 292f.), suggests, without 
reasonable grounds, that the author of Acts has substituted 
Silas of Jerusalem for the Pauline Silvanus, ‘in order to signalize 
the apostle’s connexion with the primitive Ohurch,’ 

t So Ew. H/ vii, 361; Mey. Comm. ; Ramsay, St. Paul, Ὁ. 176; 
McGiffert, Ap. Age, 242, ete. On the other side, see Wendt 
(Comm,), who regards the inclusion of Silas with St. Paul in 
Ac 1637f. as due to ‘inaccuracy for the sake of brevity.’ 

{ Ac 1534 is prob, an interpolation ; it is not found in XAB. 

ὃ For vindication of the credibility of Ac 1675-34 (assailed on 
internal grounds by Weizs., Wendt, und B, Weiss) see Giesekke 
in SK, 1598, p. 348 ff., and “Hap. Timea, March 1898, Ὁ. 274. 


panied him to Thessalonica, and thence to Berea, 
where he remained with Timotheus after St, 
Paul’s departure for Athens (174), He rejoined St, 
Paul, apparently, not at Athens, as originally 
had been intended (1715), but (owing probably to 
the apostle’s early departure from that city) at 
Corinth (185).* His evangelistic service there is 
referred to in 2Co 1. In the two letters, sent 
by St. Paul from Corinth to the Thessalonians, 
Silvanus is associated with him in the opening 
salutations. His name then disappears from the 
history. 


That he did not leave Corinth in company with St. Paul 
appears to be indicated by Ac 1818, and by the absence of all 
reference to him in the record of the remaining stages of St. 
Paul’s Second Missionary Journey (181%), That be did not 
settle at Corinth, in permanent charge of the church there (88 
suggested by pseudo-Doroth., who calls him bishop of Corinth),+ 
may be inferred from tbe omission of any greeting to him in 
land 2Cor., and also from the fact that both Timotheus and 
Titus act as deputies of St. Paul in Corinth a few years later 
(1 Co 417, 2 Co 88 1218). Probably Silas left Corinth during St. 
Paul’s protracted sojourn of 18 months (Ac 1811). He may not 
have been prepared for longer absence from Jerusalem. More- 
over, at Corinth, where the Jewish element in the church 
was weak (Ac 189), St. Paul does not seem to have felt bound to 
impose the decrees of the Jerusalem Council (1 Co 8). These 
decrees were intended, immediately at least, for the churches 
of Syria and Cilicia; they were ‘delivered for to keep’ in 
Lycaonia (Ac 164); but at Corinth tbe circumstances were dif- 
ferent. We can readily understand, however, that the bearer 
of the Council’s communication might deem it improper for 
him to take part in any deliberate disregard of the Council’s 
compromise between liberty and restriction, and would fee! 
constrained, without any personal quarrel, to separate from 
one who went beyond what Silas’s own fellow-churchmen of 
Jerusalem would approve. The addition of Timotheus, also, to 
the missionary party, and the strong personal attachment of 
St. Paul to him, may have caused Silas to fecl that he was no 
longer indispensable to the apostle, and may thus have loosened 
the tie between the two men. Beyond question, the attitude of 
the Jewish Christians towards St. Paul changed considerably 
prior to the Third Missionary Journey. It was about this time 
that the Judaistic counter-mission to Galatia and elsewhere 
originated ; and the same broadened ecclesiastical policy of St. 
Paul, which aroused the hostility of the narrower party in 
Jerusalem, probably also cooled, to some extent, the cordiality 
previously subsisting between the apostle and the more liberal 
section to which Silas belonged. { 


It is highly probable, although not certain, that 
the Silas or Silvanus who was St. Paul’s associate 
is the Silvanus referred to in 1 P 5! as the bearer § 
of St. Peter’s Epistle from Rome |} to the Christians 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 
The separation of Silas from St. Paul would 
naturally lead to the resumption of the former’s 
intimate relations with St. Peter, between whom 
and Silas, as both Jewish Christians of liberal 
views on the whole, there would be full sympathy ; 
and the description of St. Peter’s Silvanus as ‘a 
faithful brother’ to the Christians in the above- 
named provinces, fits in with the experience of St. 
Paul’s colleague, who, long before, had visited a 
portion, at least, of the churches now addressed by 
St. Peter, and would be probably known by repute 
to all. More than ten years had passed since 
Silvanus had parted from St. Paul. The apostle’s 
last visit to Jerusalem, his charitable errand, his 


* It is possible, however, that Silas (as well as Timotheus) 
inay have come to Athens, and returned to Macedonia for some 
special purpose. 1 Th 31 is not decisive on the point. Silas 
and Timotheus are probably the brethren referred to in 2 Co 
119 as having brought from Macedonia what supplied St. Paul’s 
needs. 

+ The same designation is given to Silas in the ὑπόμνημα, or 
Memorial of Peter and Paul (a compilation, ascribed to the 9th 
cent., but embodying more ancient material ; see Lipsius, Apot. 
Apost, ii. 9,10). The testimony, however, of both docuiments 
is discredited by their representation of Silvanus as bishop of 
Thessalonica, apparently owing to 1 Th 11, 2 Th 11, 

¢ This coolness is perhaps suggested by the summary manner 
in which St. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem is referred to in Ac 18% 
(see Farrar’s Life of St. Paul, ii. p. 6); and it manifests itself, 
on that apostle’s side, in the somewhat disparaging tone of 
Gal 26, written from Ephesus during St. Paul’s Third Journey. 

§ Possibly, but not necessarily, tbe amanuensis also of St. 
Peter (see vol. iii. p. 790, and Ewald, HJ vii. 464). 

!'The Babylon of 1 P 518 is usually interpreted as meaning 
Rome (see vol. i. 212 4., iii. 769). 
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conciliatory attitude on that occasion, and his 
subsequent sufferings for the truth, had doubt- 
less improved the relations between him and 
Jewish believers (Ac 21. 241”). The majority of 
St. Paul’s extant letters, moreover, had prob- 
ably by this time come into‘ circulation, and pro- 
duced a favourable impression on Hebrew Chris- 
tians. In 1 Peter extensive use is made of Panline 
ideas and phraseology, especially those of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians (see vol. iii. 
788). Aceordingly, since at the time when 1 Peter 
was written St. Paul either was a prisoner at 
Rome, or had recently sufiered martyrdom, the 
mission of Silvanus, as representative of both 
apostles, ay have been part of an Apostolical 
ewrenicon, expressly designed to undo, in Galatia 
and in Asia Minor as a whole, the effect of earlier 
rivalry and friction between the Pauline and the 
Jewish parties in primitive Christendom. (See 
vol. 11]. p. 791). 

The names of both Silas and Silvanus are 
included, as different individuals, in the list of 
the ‘Seventy’ compiled by pseudo - Dorotheos. 
The position of Silas as a ἡγούμενος of the church 
at Jerusalem renders it fairly probable that in this 
instance the catalogue is correct. For the con- 
jecture that Silas is the author of Hebrews (Bohme, 
Mynster) there appears to be no foundation. The 
adoption of tle name Silvanus by Constantine, the 
founder of the pseudo-Pauline Paulician heresy in 
the 7th cent., indicates a conviction that Silas 
remained faithful essentially to Pauline views. 


LireraturE.—Acta Sanct. 13th July (xxx. 452); Cellarius, 
de Sila; Lipsius, Apok. Apgesch. i. p. 208, ti, Off., iii. 2778.5 
Ewald, AZ vii. 3617f., 464; Weizsiicker, Apost. Age (Index); 
McGiffert, Apost. Age, pp. 230-242, 426. H. COWAN. 


SILK.—See DREss in vol. i. p. 624°. 


SILLA (xbp; BYaaddd, A Γααλλάδ ; Sela).—Joash 
was murdered ‘at (AV ‘in’) the house of Millo, 
on the way that goeth down to Silla’ (2 K 12”), 
Millo was possibly either the acropolis of Mount 
Zion or one of its towers, and Silla was, appar- 
ently, in the valley below. There is no clue to its 
position. It has been suggested, from the reading 
of the LXX, that the Hebrew name may, origin- 
ally, have commenced with gai ‘ravine,’ as in the 
ease of Ge-hinnom. For other conjectures see 
Benzinger in Aurzer Hdcom. ad loc. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SILOAM.—A place mentioned, apparently, four 
times in Seripture: (1) Is 8°‘ the waters of Shiloah’ 
(τα ‘shooting forth’ or ‘sent forth’; B Σειλωάμ, 

Σιλωάμ ; Luc., Aq., Symm., Theod. Ξιλωά ; Vulg. 
Siloe). (2) Neh 3” ‘the pool of Siloah’ (RV 
Shelah, nbwa; BA κολυμβήθρα τῶν κωδίων :* piscina 
Siloe). (38) Jn 97 *the pool of Siloam’ (x. τοῦ 
Σιλωάμ; natatoria Siloe). (4) Lk 184 ‘the tower 
in Siloam’ (ὁ πύργος ἐν τῷ Σιλωάμ 3 turris in Siloe). 
The Rabbis and early Jewish travellers use the 
word with the article (mown hash-Shiléah) as in the 
Bible. Joscphus gives the name as Σιλωά, Σιλωᾶς, 
and Σιλωάμ ; the Greek Fathers have Σιλωάμ ; and 
the Latin Fathers, following the Vulgate, have 
Siloe and Syloe; Arabic “Ain Silwan. 

Excepting the statement in Neh 3" that the 
wall of the ‘ pool of the Shelah’ was close to the 
king’s gardens, which were on the south side of 
Jerusalem, and the fair inference that the wall of 
the pool formed part of the fortifications of the 


* Shelah is possibly a corrupt form of the earlier Shiléah, due 
to a cbange in the pronunciation, or in the spelling of the word 
during the period that intervened between Isaiah and Nehemiah, 
The meaning of shelah in Hebrew is ‘dart,’ but in Talmudic 
Hebrew ‘skin’; and the LXX adopted the latter interpretation. 
They and the earlier Rabbis appear to have regarded the pool of 
the Shelah, or of the ‘sheep-skins,’ as being distinct from the 
pool of Siloam, 


city, the Bible gives no indication of position, 
Josephus, on the other hand, distinctly states (BJ 
v. iv. 1) that the spring (πηγή) of Siloam was at 
the end or mouth of the Tyropceon ravine, which 
separated the hill of the upper city and the lower 
hill. This position is indicated in other passages 
{BJ it. xvi. Qe Κ΄. dv. 2, vi. 1, xii. By VI. vill. 3), 
and agrees with the statements of Jerome, who 
writes of the fons Siloe as flowing ‘in radicibus 
Montis Moria’ (in Matt. 10), and ‘ad radices’ 
Montis Zion’ (in Js. 8°); and also as watering the 
gardens of Hinnom and Tophet (im Jer. 8. 19° 32%). 
The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) and all later 
pilgrins place Siloam near the mouth of the valley 
that runs through the midst of Jerusalem, and 
there is every reason to believe that its general 
position is represented by the present ‘Ain Silwan 
and Birket Silwdn. 

The Birket Silwdn, situated in the narrowest 
part of the Tyropeon ravine, is an artificial pool, 
which receives its supply of water, by transmission 
through a rock-hewn tunnel, from the ‘Ain Sitti 
Mariam, or Fountain of the Virgin—an inter- 
mittent spring in the Valley of the Kidron. A 
little below the Δ. Silwdan, at the very mouth of 
the ravine, which is here closed by a dam of 
masonry, there is a second and larger pool, known 
as the Burket el-Hamra. This pool, long filled 
with soil, and now an open cess-pit, received the 
surplus waters of Siloam before they were utilized 
in the irrigation of the gardens which once filled 
the open space below the junction of the Tyropeon 
with the Valley of the Isidron. 

The Fountain of the Virgin, the only true 
spring at Jerusalem, is very generally identified 
with GIHON, and the changes madein the distribu- 
tion of its waters are intimately connected with 
the history of Siloam.* After the capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Hebrews, possibly during the reign 
of Solomon, the water of the spring was impounded 
in a reservoir in the Kidron Valley, and used for 
irrigating the king’s gardens, which filled the 
valley to the south. This reservoir, the site of 
which is lost, is called by Josephus (BJ ν. iv. 2) 
‘Solomon’s Pool.’ After a time the water was 
carried by a rock-hewn conduit (discovered by Dr. 
Schick, PE FS, 1886, p. 197 ff. ; 1891, p. 18 ff.) down 
the west side of the Kidron Valley, and through the 
extremity of Mt. Moriah, to a pool in the Tyropeon, 
so that it might be more accessible to dwellers 
in the lower parts of the city. To this conduit, 
with its slight fall and gently flowing stream, 
Isaiah possibly referred when he compared (15 8°) 
‘the waters of Shiloah that go softly ’—typical of 
the unseen working of God and of the prosperity 
that would follow the confidence in Jehovah which 
he was urging upon the people—with the turbulent 
waters of the mighty Euphrates overflowing their 
banks,—an emblem of the overwhelming violence 
of the great world-power, Assyria, with which the 
people were seeking alliance. 

At a later period the winding rock-hewn tunnel 
which connects the Fountain of the Virgin with 
the Birket Silwan was made, and the water of the 
spring was collected in the two reservoirs in the 
Tyropeon Valley. The execution of this remark- 
able work may be ascribed with much probability 
to Hezekiah, who, prior to the Assyrian invasion, 
auopree ‘the upper spring of the waters of Gihon, 


and brought it straight down to (or on) the west 
side of the city of David’ (2 Ch 32”, cf. 2 Ch 324, 


Sir 4817), In June 1880 a Hebrew inscription (see 
Literature at end) in old Semitic characters was 
discovered on the east side of the tunnel, about 
25 ft. from its exit at Siloam. The inscription 
records that the tunnel was excavated from both 


* The Targ. Jon., Pesh., and Arab. VSS read ‘Shiloah’ for 
*Gihon’ in 1 K 1%. 
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ends, that the workmen met in the middle, and 
that the length was 1200 cubits.* There isno name 
of any king, and this, with the absence of a date, 
seems to indicate that the inscription was cut by 
one of the workinen employed, and had no official 
character. The form of the letters is not opposed 
to the view that the tunnel was made during the 
reign of Hezekiah. The serpentine course of the 
tunnel is attributed by Clermont-Ganneau 
(Les Tombeaux de David et des rois de Juda et le 
Tunnel-Aquedue de Siloe, 1897) to the prior exist- 
ence of the rock-hewn tombs of the kings, which 
he places immediately north of the great southern 
bend. The view that this curve is due to design, 
and not to accident or bad workmanship, is sup- 
ported by the existence of shafts from the surface 
which determined its direction at two important 
points (PEFS¢, 1882, plan, p. 123). , 

Excavation has shown that the present Birket 
Silwén has been constructed within the limits of 
the ancient pool of Siloam. The original pool 
measured 71 ft. from N. to 5. and 75 ft. from E, to 
W., and was for the most part excavated in the 
rock, A flight of rock-hewn steps led down to it 
from the city, and it could be emptied by a sluice- 
gate at its southern end. After the return from 
the Captivity, possibly during the reign of Herod, a 
covered arcade, 12 ft. wide, 224 ft. high, and roofed 
with large flat slabs of stone, was erected in the 
pool, and ran round its four sides. This was prob- 
ably the condition of the pool when Christ told the 
blind man (Ju 97) to go and wash ‘in the pool of 
Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent).’ + 

In the 5th cent. a three-aisled church was built, with its high 
altar directly above the point at which the stream issued from 
the tunnel, and its south aisle over the northern arcade of the 
pool. The church was entered from the north, on which side 
there were an atrium, and a narthex with a flight of steps 
leading down to the level of the north aisle. It appears to have 
been the work of the empress Eudocia, who is said to have 
included the pool of Siloam within the city wall. In the reign 
of Justinian the basilica was converted into a domed church,t 
which is noticed by Antoninus Martyr (6. 570), the only pilgrim 
who mentions a church at Siloam.§ The church must after- 
wards have been destroyed, probably during the Persian 
invasion (614), for it is not again mentioned (Bliss, Hxcavations 
at Jerusalem, pp. 132-210; Guthe, ‘Ausgrabungen bei Jeru- 
salem,’ in ZDPV v. p. 52 ff.). 

The larger pool, Birket el-Hamra,|| has not been 
completely examined, but excavation has shown 
that it is partially cut in the rock, and that the 
dam of masonry at its lower end, which has a 
thickness of 20 to 8 ft., and is strengthened by 
buttresses, is at one point 44 ft. high. The con- 
struction of the dam, and the manner in which its 
masonry is bonded into the rock at either end, 
shows that, like the dam of the Birket Israil, it 
formed part of the defences of the city (Bliss, /.c.). 
The pool is probably the work of Hezekiah, and 
referred to (Is 22") as the mikveh, or ‘ditch (RV 
reservoir) between the two walls for the waters of 
the old pool.’ The dam is apparently the wall of 
the ‘pool (bérékhah) of the Shelah’ repaired by 
Shallun (Neh 3°), This pool is mentioned by the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, by Antoninus Martyr, and 
other pilgrims, and, in the Middle Ages, it was 
frequently called Natatoria Siloe, to distinguish 
it from the wpper pool of Siloam. The tunnel and 

* Conder, in his very complete description of the tunnel 
(PLFSt, 1882, p. 122ff.), gives its length as 1706°8 ft., or, 
approximately, 1200 cubits of 17 in., and states that the point 
of junction was 944 ft. from theSiloam end. See also PEF dem. 
* Jerusalem,’ p. 345. 

ἡ On the play upon the meaning of the word, and on the 
parallelism between ‘the sent one’ and ‘the sent water,’ see 
Basil on Is 8. 

1 The position of the church with regard to the pool is not 
unlike that of St. Mary in probatica, in the Pool of Bethesda 
near the Church of St. Anne. 

§ The church is also mentioned in the life of St. Peter the 
Iberian (409-488), 

| This name is derived from the hard red cement full of 


pounded pottery which is used for lining cisterns, and is locally 
called hamre. 


the pools are possibly referred to in 2 Ch 32', Is 
29°, and Sir 48", 

The water of Siloam is described by Josephus as 
being sweet and abundant (BJ V. iv. 1); and ἢ 
the Rabbis, who attributed digestive properties to 
it, as being clear and sweet. On the last day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, water from the spring 
was poured upon the altar (Neubauer, Géog. du 
Talmud, p. 145f.). In 985 Mukaddasi, a native of 
Jerusalem, calls the water ‘fairly good’; but the 
author of the Marasid (e. 1300) says that it was 
then no longer sweet. Writers of the 15th and 
16th cents. call it brackish but wholesome. As 
the spring depends upon the annual rainfall for its 
supply, the water, which percolates through vast. 
accumulations of refuse, must to a certain extent 
be impure, but it is still used for drinking pur- 
poses by the villagers of Silwan and by the poor 
of Jerusalem. In consequence of the miracle 
wrought on the blind man, the water and pool are 
held in much honour by Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems. Healing properties, especially in the 
case of eye diseases, have been attributed to the 
water from the early days of Christianity, and 
numerous legends have gathered round it. Chris- 
tians believed that it came from Shiloh or from 
Mt. Zion ; Moslems, that on the night of ‘Arafat it 
came underground from the holy well, Zemzem, 
at Mecea. A small perennial stream flows from 
the Fountain of the Virgin to the Pool of Siloam, 
and its volume is increased, at uncertain times, by 
a sudden rush of water from the spring. The 
Bordeaux Pilerim, Jerome (zn Js. 8°), and most of 
the pilgrims, write of the increased flow as periodic ;. 
but in reality it varies greatly, and is dependent 
upon the rainfall and the season. During a wet 
winter the stream swells two or three times a 
day, whilst in summer the rise takes place only 
once in two or three days. All knowledge of the 
tunnel through which the stream runs was lost for 
several centuries, and it was first rediscovered in 
the 13th cent. It may perhaps even be inferred 
from the silence of Josephus that the Fountain of 
the Virgin was unknown to him, and that it was 
first opened, after its closure by Hezekiah, some 
centuries later. 


After the capture of Jerusalem by the Arabs a village sprang 
up in the valley below the pool. In 1047 Nasir-i-Khusrau found 
an endowed hospital, with salaried physicians, and many build- 
ings, erected for charitable purposes, near the spring. LHarly in 
the 12th cent. there was a small monastery at Siloam, but about 
1300 the buildings were in ruins, and the irrigated gardens, 
which had been bequeathed by one of the Khalifs to the poor of 
Jerusalem, had disappeared. By the middle of the 17th cent. 
the pools were filled with rubbish, and the tradition, which had 
lingered into the 16th cent., that a church dedicated to the 
Salvator illuminator had once stood above the mouth of the 
tunnel, was lost. The village of Siloam, Kefr Silwan, on 
the left bank of the Kidron Valley, at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, is of comparatively recent growth. Christian anchorites, 
and afterwards Moslems, are alluded to as living in the caves ; 
but Quaresmius, in the 17th cent., is the first to distinctly 
mention the village by its present name (Guy le Strange, Pat. 
under the Dloslems; Tobler, Die Siloahquetle und der Oelberg ; 
P.P, Text Society translations). 


The ‘ tower in Siloam’ (Lk 13), of which nothing 
further is known, may lave been one of the towers 
in the city wall near the pool. 


LiTERATURE.—The principal authorities for the site and the 
description of the pool have been cited in the article. For the 
inscription and its bearing on the history of the Heb. alphabet, 
see esp. Driver, Text of Samuel, p. 14 ff. (with facsimile, tran- 
py ae and translation); Weir, Short Hist. of the Heb, Text 
of OT, 9ff.; Euting in Ges.-Kautzsch’s Heb. Gram.; Socin 
(plate 8 in ZDPV iv., and, in an amended form, Die Siloahin- 
sehrift, Freiburg, 1999); Lidzbarski, Handb. ἃ. nordsem. Epi- 
graphik, 1898; ef. Cheyne in PS, ‘ Isaiah,’ 143. 


C. W. WILSON. 
SILVANUS.—See SILAS. 


SILVER (402 [Aram. 53], ἄργυρος, ἀργύριον) comes 
next to gold in the list of precious metals. Its 
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value arises partly from its comparative rarity, and 
partly from its properties of resistance to corro- 
sion, brilliant white lustre, malleability, ductility, 
and the like, which make it a specially suitable 
material for artistic workmanship. The know- 
ledge and use of silver in classical and Bible lands 
go back to prehistoric times. This metal appears 
in Homer as put to a great variety of purposes. 
Vessels and ornaments made of it were found by 
Schliemann at Mycenze. Silver is equally in evi- 
dence among the remains of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Hittites. It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 

Silver is rarely found in the native state, and 
has almost always to be extracted from some form 
of ore. The principal Asiatie source of it in 
ancient times was in the mountains of Armenia 
and Kurdistan. Homer (JZ. ii. 857) refers to the 
special excellence of the silver brought from 
Alybé in Pontus. The mines of these regious 
have been wrought by the Turkish Government in 
modern times. In Europe the silver mines of 
Laurium in Attica were of considerable import- 
ance, and proved a rich source of wealth to Athens. 
There were also mines in Thrace and Epirus. But 
the most abundant supplies of silver were obtained 
from Spain. The workings there were at first in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, and it was when 
the Romans obtained possession of them that 
silver first became plentiful in Italy, though it 
had previously been used in art by the Ktruscans, 
who may have derived their supply of the metal 
from Gaul or from the Phenicians. 

Silver was obtained from its compounds by 
smelting along with other metallic ores, of which 
that of lead was essential to the process. Ata 
high temperature the lead combined with the im- 
purities in the silver to form a heavy ‘slag,’ which 
separated by its weight from the molten silver, 
leaving the latter pure. 

The relative values of gold and silver varied in 
ancient times. As long as the supply was restricted 
to Asiatic sources, silver was scarcer than it aiter- 
wards became. There are indications of a struggle 
for supremacy between the two metals at first, 
and even of a preference for silver to gold in some 
places. In Egypt silver is always mentioned before 
gold in the inscriptions, and silver objects are rarer 
than golden ones in the tombs. From a fragment 
of Agatharcides it appears that in ancient Arabia 
Silver was reckoned 10 times more valuable than 
gold. The laws of Menes in Egypt fixed the value 
of gold as 24 times that of silver. Herodotus (iii. 
95) makes gor equal in value to 18 times its weight 
of silver. 16 Keyptian dsem (Gr. ἤλεκτρον [or -os], 
Lat. electrum) was a highly prized alloy of gold 
and silver. 

Silver was an early form of currency, and at first 
was reckoned by weight (see MONEY, vol. iii. p. 
418 ff. ), coinage being unknown among the Hebrews 
before the Exile. Hence in OT 493 is frequently 
tr. ἀργύριον by LAX, and ‘money’ in EV. It is 
also occasionally rendered ‘ price,” and once (15 7?) 
‘silverlings.’ Similarly in Apoer. and NT ἀργύριον 
is often tr. ‘money.’ ‘Piece of silver’ stands in 
one passage (Lk 15°) for δραχμή. 

The meution of silver in Scripture as a medium 
of exchange goes back to the time of Abraham 
(Gn 23-16), Silver is an item constantly enumer- 
ated in accounts of wealth, spoil, and tribute. 
The wealth of Solomon is indicated by his making 
silver as plentiful as stone in Jerusalem (1 K 10”, 
Sir 4718), and that of the restored Jerusalem is 
described in the promise, ‘for iron I will bring 
silver’ (Is 6017). 
man (Job 2716) are said to ‘heap up silver as dust.’ 
Idols were made of silver or plated with it. It 
was the material of various parts of the Taber- 


So Tyre (Zec 9°) and the wicked | 


nacle (sockets, fillets, hooks, etc.), of the trumpets 
of the priests, and of many of the sacred vessels 
of the temple. Vessels of silver were a form of 
votive offering (Nu 7 passim), and were part of the 
furniture of wealthy private houses (2 Ti 2%), 
Joseph’s divining cup was of silver (Gn 44°), 
This metal was used for chains (Is 40!) and orna- 
ments (‘jewels,’ Gn 24°; ‘ pictures,’ Pr25"). Silver 
‘shrines,’ or models of the temple of Diana, were 
largely made and sold at Ephesus(Ac 19™). Silver 
mines are referred to in Job 281, and the process 
of refining is alluded to in Pr 178 2771 254, Zee 13%, 
Mal 3’ ete. It is described with special fulness in 
Jer 67-8 (where it is represented as fruitless) and 
in Ezk 2217-2, In both of these passages special 
emphasis is laid on the presence of lead amon 

the other metallic ores. These other metals an 

the impurities combined with them are the ‘dross’ 
of silver. 2Ch 9" tells how Solomon obtained 
silver from Arabia, Tarshish is named as the 
source of the metal in 2 Ch 931, Jer 10°, Ezk 273%, 
the second of these passages referring specially to 
the silver being ‘ spread into plates.’ In 1 Mac 88 
the acquisition of the Spanish mines by the Romans 
is mentioned. Silversmiths are mentioned in Wis 
15° (dpyuvpoxdos) and Ac 19™ (ἀργυροκόπος). There 
was a guild of this craft at Ephesus, of which in 
St. Paul’s day Demetrius was a leading member. 
In LUXX ἀργυροκόπος is the tr. of Fis (‘ founder,’ 
Je 174) and of sny (AV ‘founder,’ RV [as inf. abs.] 
‘refine, Jer 6°, where also ly = ἀργυροκοπεῖν). 
‘Silver plate’ isthe equivalent of ἀργύρωμα ἴτι Jth 121 
15", 1 Mac 15, The plumage of doves in sunlight 
is described in Ps 68" as ‘wings covered with 
silver.’ Wisdom and instruction are frequently 
compared for preciousness to pure silver, as are 
also the words of God (Ps 12°). The retining of 
silver is a figure for the discipline of the righteous 
(Ps 0619, cf. also Is 48). Silver turned to dross is 
a metaphor for moral deterioration (Is 1°, Jer 639), 

For questions connected with currency and coin- 
ace see MONEY. 

LiTERATURE.—Polybius, xxxiv. 9; Pliny, HN xxxiii. 23, 31; 
Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 461; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 264; 
Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Sardinia, Judea, etc. ii. 
268 ; Hamilton, Researches, i, 254 ff.; Del Mar, Hist. of Precious 
Metals, 221ff.; Schrader and Jevons, Prehkistorie Antiquittes, 
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SIMEON (ἡ; LXX and NT Συμεών, whence 
RV form usually employed in NT, Symeon).—A 
common name amongst the Jews, esp. in its later 
(Greek) form Simon (see art. PETER (SIMON), ad 
init.). The Heb. name is used of —i1, The second 
son of Jacob and Leah, Gn 29%. The etymology, 
or at all events the original signification of the 
name, is unknown. J, in Gn 29°!-%, characteristi- 
cally derives it from νὴ (=‘hear’), and reports 
that ‘Leah said, Because the LORD hath heard 
(shame) that Iam hated, he hath therefore given 
me this son also, and she called his name Simeon 
(Shimén).’ Only two incidents in the history of 
Simeon are related in the Book of Genesis. In 
conjunction with his brother Levi he is said to 
have massacred the Shechemites in revenge for the 
dishonour of his sister Dinah (Gn 84). The details 
of the story are obscure, and are drawn from 
several sources, whose standpoint is not always the 
same. The real significance of this narrative we 
shall seek to appreciate in art. SIMEON (TRIBE). 
The other occasion upon which Simeon is mentioned 
is when Joseph determined to detain one of his 
brothers in Egypt as security that they would 
return with Benjamin (Gn 42). From the cireuni- 
stance that Simeon is selected for this purpose, it 
has been supposed that the narrator means to 


See MONEY in vol. 111. p. £327. 


| insinuate that he had been the chief actor in the 
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tragedy that led to Joseph’s servitude in Egypt. 
The truculent character of Simeon, as vouched for 
by the massacre at Shechem, might also be sup- 
posed to furnish the justification for his severe 
treatment; but it is questionable whether the 
narrator (E) of his detention in Egypt had any 
such reference in his mind, seeing that among the 
sources of Gn 34 E has no place, and consequently 
he may have been ignorant of that story. It is 
more probable that in Gn 42% Simeon the second 
son of Jacob is detained as a hostage rather than 
Reuben the jirstborn, because the latter, according 
to E (Gn 37”), had acted a more friendly part than 
the rest of Joscph’s brethren, and had sought to 
deliver him out of their hands. 


The rape of Dinah and the massacre of the Shechemites were 
commemorated in verse by the Jewish or Samaritan poet 
Theodotus (c. 200 B.o.). It is instructive to compare the judg- 
ment passed upon the act of the two brothers in Gn 49 (cf. 8490) 
with what we find in some of the literary Sgn of post- 
exilian Judaism. Words of disapproval and severe censure give 
place in the latter to hearty approval and warm eulogy. The con- 
trast is strikingly displayed in the Book of Judith, whose heroine 
belongs to the tribe of Simeon, and whose estimate of the char- 
acter and conduct of her progenitor is as different from that 
ascribed to Jacob in Genesis as her language is offensive to 
good taste (Jth 92f ; cf. Book of Jubilees, ch. 30). 


2. The great-grandfather of Judas Maccabzeus, 
1 Mac 2%. 8, An ancestor of Jesus, Lk3*, 4, The 
‘righteous and devout’ (δίκαιος καὶ εὐλαβής) man 
who took the infant Jesus in his arms and blessed 
Him, on the occasion of the presentation in the 
temple (Lk 2356.) The notion that this Simeon is 
to be identified with a Rabbi who was the son of 
Hillel and the father of Gamaliel 1. is as precarious 
as the apocryphal legends about his two sons 
Charinus and Leucius; see NICODEMUS (GOSPEL 
oF). The very existence of a Rabbi Simon ben 
Hillel is doubtful (see Schiirer, H/JP τι. 1. 363), and 
in any case he was not, as late legends assert, 
president of the Sanhedrin, an office which in the 
time of Christ was always held by the high priest 
(see SANHEDRIN, Ὁ. 401). If the Simeon of St. 
Luke had been Hullel’s son, is it conceivable that 
he would have been introduced simply as ‘a man 
in Jerusalem whose naime was Simeon’? 5 A 
prophet and teacher at Antioch, whose surname 
was Niger (Ac 133). 6 Ac 154%, 2P 1! (RVm). 
See PETER (SIMON), vol. iii. p. 756. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SIMEON (TRispz).—The history of this tribe, 
which theoretically traced its descent to the second 
son of Jacob and Leah, is involved in considerable 
obscurity. From the fact that Shaul,’the eponym- 
ous head of one of its families, is called ‘the son 
of the Canaanitish woman’ (Gn 46, Ex 61), we 
may infer that it contained a considerable admix- 
ture of non-Israelitish elements. From Jg 15" 1 
we learn that, at the beginning of the conquest of 
Canaan, Simeon joined his forces with those of 
Judah. It was probably not long thereafter that 
Simeon and Levi together sought to gain a settle- 
ment in Mount Ephraim, which was then occupied 
by the Canaanites. Such at least is a plausible 
interpretation of the tradition which underlies the 
narrative of Gn 34. Upon any theory it is difficult 
to disentangle the details of that story, for the 
chapter in question is, in its present form, not 
homogeneous, and the different narratives date 
from different periods, and are inspired by different 
motives (cf. artt. HAMOR, and JACOB in vol. il. p. 
530f.). None of these narratives is at all suitable 
to pre-Mosaic times, and there is much plausibility 
in the theory of Wellhausen, that we have here a 
reminiscence of an attempt on the part of Dinah 
bat-Leah (a branch of Simeon) and the other 
Simeonites, in conjunction with Levi, to possess | 
themselves of the town of Shechem by treacher- , 
ously taking advantage of the friendly relations ' 
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that had hitherto subsisted between them and the 
Canaanites. 

Whatever degree of success may have attended 
the enterprise at first, its ultimate consequences 
were most disastrous, for the Canaanites of the 
surrounding districts appear to have attacked and 
practically annihilated the invaders (cf. Moore, 
Judges, 240). This explains the insignificance or 
the entire absence of Simeon in the subsequent 
history of Israel. The shattered remnants of this 
tribe, which had begun its warlike activity in 
alliance with Judah, now fell back upon the latter 
for protection and a share of the land (Jos 19°). 

In the Song of Deborah (Jg 5), in which the tribes of Israel 
are praised or blamed according to the part they had played in 
the struggle, both Judah and Simeon are passed over—Judah 
probably because at this period it pursued its own aims in 
complete separation from the northern tribes (cf. Gn 38), Simeon 
because it was practically part of Judah. 

The absence of Simeon in the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33) hag 
been felt to be more surprising, and various explanations have 
been offered, or attempts made to supply the omission. A and 
some other MSS of the LXX, indeed, insert Simeon in v.6b ‘ Let 
Reuben live and not die, and let Simeon be many tn number’ 
(Συμεὼν ἔστω πολὺς tv ἀριθμῷ). This, however, may be simply a 
deliberate correction of the text, devoid of any support from 
Heb, MSS. Other solutions of the difficulty have been proposed 
by Kohler (Der Segen Jacob’s, 5) and Graetz (Gesch. d. Juden, τι. 
i. 486f.) which have been accepted with modifications by Heil- 
prin (Hist. Poetry of the Hebrews, i. 113 ff.) and Bacon (Triple 
Tradition of the Exodus, 270f.). Founding upon the unnatural 
shortness of the blessing of Judah, and the character of Levi's 
blessing, which seems too warlike for a non-secular tribe, Kohler 
conjectures that v.7 has fallen out of its place and should follow 
v.10, s0 that νν. 7. 11 would form the blessing of Judah. Graetz 
boldly substitutes ‘Simeon’ for ‘Judah’ in v.7, a method of 
procedure which is approved by Heilprin and Bacon as far as 
ν. 76 is concerned, while at the same time they change the order 
of the verses as Kohler proposed. We thus obtain (v.74) as the- 
blessing of Simeon, ‘ Hear, O Jehovah, the voice of Simeon, and 
bring him to his people’ (the latter prayer perhaps referring to. 
the Simeonites who, according to 1 Ch 442i, found a settlement 
in Mt. Seir). : The blessing of Judah would then be contained: 
in v.70‘ Judah with his hands contends,’ etc., and v.1! ‘Bless, 
Lord, his substance,’ etc.—But, however plausible these explana- 
tions may be, there will probably be little hesitation in assenting 
to the judgment of Dillmann (approved by Driver), tbat the 
corrections of the text which they involve are ‘ too violent’ to be 
probable. The death-blow which Simeon received so early in his 
career is quite sufficient to account for the non-mention of him in 
Dt 33, evenif we ascribe a considerable antiquity to that chapter. 


The early decadence of this tribe is implied also. 
in the priestly narrative of the Hexateuch, for 
while at the first census (Nu 1%) Simeon counted 
59,300, at the second (2614) it had fallen to 22,200. 
Knowing the methods and the motives of the 
Chronicler, we can of course attach no import- 
ance to his introducing the tribe of Simeon as 
numerous in the time of David (1 Ch 12%), especi- 
ally when we observe that elsewhere even he is 
compelled to acknowledge its feebleness (1 Ch 437), 

The question has been needlessly raised, To which 
of the two divisions did the tribe of Simeon attach 
itself at the disruption of the kingdom? The: 
truth is that long before that event this tribe had 
ceased to have any independent existence, having 
been practically absorbed by Judah. The Chron- 
icler, indeed, perhaps in order to make up the 
number ten, appears to reckon Simeon as belong- 
ing to the Ν᾿ kingdom (2 ΟἿ 15° 34%; cf. Ezk 
484. 25.88) Rev 77). There is probably more founda- 
tion for the tradition which he has preserved of 
conquests made by Simeonites in the time of 
Hezekiah (1 Ch 4°84), 

The list of the sons of Simeon is given in Gn 46” 
and Ex 6, A different list appears in 1 Ch 4%, 
which is practically identical with another in Nu 
2612-14, Simeon’s towns are named in Jos 197° and 
(with the exception of some deviations due prob- 
ably to copyists’ errors) in 1Ch 4. All these 
towns are in Jos 135-82. 42 reckoned to Judah, and. 


to the same tribe are elsewhere reckoned such of 


them as Ziklag (1S 27%), Hormah (15 8039), and 
Beersheba (1 K 19%). This is in perfect harmony 
with the conclusion already reached, that Simeon 
was absorbed by Judah; and this same conclusion 
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is strengthened by the circumstance that after the 
return from the Exile there is no mention of 
Simeonites, but only of Judahites as dwelling in 
any of the above cities (Neh 11%), 


In addition to what is contained in the OT, the Pal.-Jewish 
literature supplies a multitude of details regarding the tribe of 
Simeon and its eponymous head (cf. especially Test. of Twelve 
Patr. and Bk. of Jubilees). These stories are too manifestly 
apocryphal to merit serious consideration ; and the basis is not 
more substantial upon which Dozy (de Israclieten te Mekka) 
builds his theory that the sanctuary at Mecca was founded by 
Simeonites in the time of David. In his important monograph, 
der Stamm Simeon (Meissen, 1866), Graf not only rejects this 
opinion as wholly devoid of historical support, but subjects to a 
searching examination the attempt of Movers and Hitzig to 
discover other OT allusions besides those of the Chronicler to 
Simeonite conquests and settlements outside Palestine. The 
words of Mic 115 ‘The glory of Israel shall come even unto 
Adullam’ have beeu, strangely enough, connected with the 
history in 1Ch 484-48, The exegesis by which this result is 
reached is exceedingly strained, and the interpretation also 
involves, what was not the case, that Simeon belonged to the 
N. kingdom. Equally unsuccessful is the attempt to prove 
that it is the Simeonites of Mt. Seir who put the question in 
Is 2111 (‘Watchman, what of the night?’). The title of the 
oracle, ‘Burden of Dumah,’ has been sought to be connected 
with the Duman of Gn 25/4, mentioned as a family of the 
Ishmaelites side by side with Mibsam and Mishma, which last 
are in 1Ch 42 the names of Simeonite families. The latter 
circumstance may legitimately be urged in favour of the proba- 
bility of large admixtures of Ishmaelite as well as Can. elements 
in the tribe of Simeon. But none of the localities known to us 
by the name Dumah will suit the topographical necessities of 
Is 21118, and it is far more probable that ΠΟΥ is a textual error 
for ON (Cheyne in SBOZ'; Marti, Jes. ad loe.), or that Dumah 
(‘silence’) is in this instance a symbolical designation of Hdom 
(Del., Dillma., and many others). 

Side by side with Dumah we find in Gn 2514 Massa, to which 
Hitzig finds a reference in Pr 801 312. By an emendation of the 
text he makes the former read, ‘ Words of Agur, the son of the 
queen of Massa,’ while the latter is rendered ‘Words of (to) 
Lemuel, king of Massa, which his mother taught him.’ Hitzig 
endeavours 10 connect Massa with the Simeonite settlement in 
Mt. Seir; but the very most that the evidence entitles us to 
infer is that there may have been an /shmaelite kingdom of 
Massa, and that its queen, like the queen of Sheba, may have 
had a traditional reputation for wisdom. That this kingdom, 
however, had any connexion with the Simeonites of 1 Ch 44? is 
not proved, and is on many grounds unlikely. 


LITERATURE.—LI specially Graf's monograph, der Stamm Simeon; 
cf. also his Gesch. BB. ἃ. AT, 221; Kuenen, Gesam. Abhandl. 
255 fi. 5 Wellh. Compos. ἃ. Hea.? 312 Τῇ, 353 f., IJ G3 858. 3 Stade, 
GVTI i, 154: Ewald, Hist. ii. 287f.; Graetz, Gesch. ἃ. Juden, τι. 
i. 486f. ; Kittel, ist. of Hebrews, ii. 69; the Commentaries of 
Del., Dillm., Gunkel, and Holzinger on Genesis, and of Dillm., 
Driver, Steuernagel, and Bertholet on Deut. ; see also Moore, 


Judges, 12, 36, 2401, J. A. SELBIE. 


SIMILITUDE, as used in AV, usually means 
‘image’ or ‘likeness.’ Cf. Gn 155 Tind. ‘Let us 
make man in our symilitude and after oure lyck- 
nesse, and Ezk 8? Cov. (where the Heb. is m3a0), 
‘The symilitude stretched out an honde, and toke 
me by the hayrie lockes off my heade.’ The words 
so tr? are (1) nyan (Ps 106 144%), for which see 
under PATTERN ; (2) aor (Nu 128, Dt 42% 15-16), for 
which see under [MAGE; and (3) ni (2 Ch 4°, Dn 
1015), which is usually tr? ‘likeness.’ The last is 
the only word tr¢ ‘similitude’in RV. The words 
tr? ‘similitnde’ in NT are: ὁμοίωμα (Ro 513), ὁμοίωσις 
(Ja 3°),* and ὁμοιότης (He 7); in each case RV 
substitutes ‘likeness. See under PATTERN. 

But ‘similitude’ occurs once in the sense of 
Llustration, parable, proverb: Hos 12 ‘I have 
multiplied visions, and used similitudes’ (ΠΡῚΝ, from 
may [the root of m7] ‘to be like,’ Piel ‘to liken’). 
Cf. Mt 13° Tind. ‘And he spake many thynges to 
them in similitudes’; He 99 Tind. ‘Which was a 
similitude for the tyme then present’; and Lk 438 
Rhem. ‘ Certes, you wil say to me this similitude, 
Physicion, cure theyself.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SIMON (Σίμων), one of the commonest names 
amongst the Jews, is a later (Greek) form of SIMEON 
(ci. Ac 1514, where St. James, in referring to St. 
Peter, uses the archaic form of his name). This 
form is naturally confined to the Apocr. and NT. 


oe the distinction between ὁμοίωσις and εἰκών see Mayor on 
a 89, 


| (Mt 278, Mk 152, Lk 2878), 


i. IN THE APOCRYPHA.—The name belongs to— 
1, Simon 1., the high priest who succeeded Onias I. 
during the Ptolemaic domination (c. 300 B.C.). 
According to Josephus (Anté. X11. ii. 5) he obtained 
the surname of ‘the Just’ (ὁ δίκαιος), a designation 
intended, probably, to emphasize his strict legalism 
in opposition to the Hellenizing tendency of the 
majority of the high priests of the Greek period. 
In Pirke Aboth (i. 2) he is said to have been one of 
the last of the Great Synagogue, and the saying 
is attributed to him: ‘On three things the world 
is stayed, on the Torah, on the Worship {ef. ἡ 
λατρεία in Ro 94], and on the bestowal of Kind- 
nesses’ (Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
p- 12) It is very doubtful, however, whether 
Josephus is right in identifying Simon 1, with 
Simon the Just. Herzfeld (11. 189ff., 377f.) and 
others claim the title for—2. Simon 11. (Jos. 
Ant, XII. iv. 10), the suecessor of Onias 11. (6. 220 
B.C.). The same doubt exists as to the subject of the 
panegyric contained in Sir 501%. He is designated 
simply ‘Simon the son of Onias the high priest,’ 
a title applicable either to Simon I. or to Simon II. 
The graphic description, however, contained in 
this passage leaves the impression on one’s mind 
that Ben Sira (6. 180 B.C.) is speaking of an elder 
contemporary (Simon 11.) of his own rather than 
of a high priest who had died a century before 
(Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 180; see, further, 
Kuenen, Gesam. Abhandl. 153f.; Schiirer, GJV? 
11, 355f. [ΠΡ τπι. i. 355f.]; Graetz, ‘Simon der 
Gerechte und seine Zeit,’ in Monatsschrift, 1857, 
pp. 45-56). 8. A temple official who, owt of ill-will 
to the high priest ONIAS IIL, suggested to SELEU- 
cUs Iv. the plundering of the temple treasury, 
2 Mac 34. See HELIODORUS. 4 Simon the Mac- 
cabee.—See MACCABEES, vol. ili. p. 185. 8. 1 Es 
972, See CHOSAMEUS. 

ii. IN THE NT.—1. The Apostle Peter.—See 
PETER (SIMON). 2, 566 SIMON MacGus. 3. Another 
of the apostles, Simon the CANANAAN (which see). 
4. A brother of Jesus (Mt 13%, Mk 6°). It is very 
doubtful whether he should be identified with the 
Symeon who is said to have succeeded James ‘ the 
Lord’s brother’ as bishop of Jerusalem (Euseb. HE 
ili, 11, iv. 22), and to have suffered martyrdom 
under Trajan (6. 111. 32).  Hegesippus, whom 
Euseb. professes to quote, describes this Symeon 
as son of Clopas, and calls him ἀνεψιός of the Lord, 
while James and Jude are spoken of as the 
Lord’s édeAgol. See art. BRETHREN OF THE LORD, 
vol. i. pp. 320%, 321%. 5. Simon ‘the leper,’ in 
whose house a woman anointed Jesus, Mt 26°, 
Mk 14%. The question of the identity of our 
Lord’s host and the cognate questions connected 
with the incident of the anointing are exhaustively 
discussed in art. MARY, vol. iil, p. 279. 6 A 
Pharisee who invited Jesus to eat with him, Lk 
7°58, On this occasion we read that a woman that 
was ‘a sinner’ (ἁμαρτωλός) anointed Jesus’ feet. 
For the relation of this incident to the narratives 
of Mt 26, Mk 14, and Jn 12, see, again, art. MARY 
as just cited, and cf. Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of 
Christ, 250tf. 7 The father (?) of JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
In all the passages (Jn 67 135. “5) where this Simon 
is named, the Greek text (Ἰούδας Σίμωνος, ‘ Judas of 
Simon’) leaves it uncertain what was his relation- 
ship to the traitor, but the EV ‘Jndas the son of 
Simon’ is probably correct. It is very precarious 
to identify Simon Iscariot (Jn 67 13°°) with Simon 
the Cananwan. 8. A Cyrenian, who was compelled 
by the Roman soldiers to bear the cross of Jesus 
He is described by 
St. Mark as the father of ALEXANDER and ΕΞ, 
names evidently well known in the early Christian 
Church. The story in the Gospels was perverted 
by some of the Docetic sects, the Basilidians going 
the length of maintaining that Simon not only 
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bore the cross, but was actually crucified in mis- 
take for Jesus. 9. The tanner, with whom St. 
Peter lodged at Joppa (Ac 95 10% 11. 82), 
J. A. SELBIE. 

SIMON MAGUS.—The name usually given for 
the sake of distinction to that Simon who is men- 
tioned in only one place in the NT, but to whom, 
both in Patristic literature and in modern criticism, 
the part assigned is very considerable. There are 
some features in the story of the NT which excite 
our curiosity; the early Fathers have detailed 
accounts of his false teaching, and give him the 
doubtful honour of being the first of the heresi- 
archs, the source and spring of all later heresy ; 
early Christian romance writers embellished his 
history with many wonderful details, and made 
him the antagonist of Simon Peter, both in verbal 
disputations and in the exhibition of magical arts ; 
while a school of modern critics has found in his 
career and the stories concerning him the chief 
support for a far-reaching reconstruction of our 
conceptions of early Christianity. In order to 
obtain a sound basis for our investigations, it will 
be useful after examining the account in the NT to 
go carefully through the Patristic evidence in 
chronological order, and after that consider the 
fuller narratives of uncertain date contained in 
the Clementine literature and Apocryphal Acts. 
We shall thus be in a better position to estimate 
the force and value of modern criticism, and be 
able to offer a probable explanation of the various 
difficulties that the problem presents. 


i. Simon in the New Testainent. 
11. Simon in Patristic literature to A.p. 400. 
ii. The Olementine literature and Apocryphal Acts. 
. Modern critical views. 
v. The growth of the legend. 
vi. The affinities of Simon’s system. 
i, Simon Magus and simony. 
i. Simon Magus and the Faust legend. 
Literature. 


i, SIMON IN THE NT.—JIn Ac 85:23, where the 
preaching of Philip in Samaria is described, we 
are told that ‘there was a certain man called 
Simon, which beforetime in the city used sorcery, 
and bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out 
that himself was some great one’ (λέγων εἶναί τινα 
ἑαυτὸν μέγαν). All the people followed him, and 
described him as ‘that power of God which is 
called great’ (οὗτός ἐστιν ἡ δύναμις τοῦ θεοῦ  Kadov- 
μένη μεγάλη). When the rest of the city was con- 
verted, Simon also believed and was baptized, and 
continued with Philip, amazed at his miracles. 
When Peter and John came down, they laid hands 
on the converts, who received the Holy Ghost. 
Simon then offered Peter money, saying, ‘Give me 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.’ Peter sternly re- 
buked him. ‘Thy money perish with thee... 
thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter... 
thou art in the gall of bitterness, and the bond of 
iniquity.” Simon entreated him to pray the Lord 
that none of those things might come upon him. 

It will be more convenient to postpone comments 
on this passage until we have collected further in- 
formation on the subject. 

li, PATRISTIC EVIDENCE.—The earliest informa- 
tion outside the NT comes from Justin Martyr, c. 
150 (Apol. 1. 26, 56 [cf. Eus. HF ii. 18. 14]; Dial. 
120). He tells us that Simon was a Samaritan, of 
the village of Gitta; he came to Rome in the time 
of Claudius Cesar; by the power of the demons he 
worked miracles, and was honoured in Rome as a 
god, so that a statue was erected in his honour by 
order of the Senate and people, between the two 
bridges, bearing the inscription SIMONI DEO 
SANCTO. Almost all the Samaritans and a few 
of other nations honour him as the first god (πρῶτος 
θεός) He took ahout with him a woman called 


Helena, who had formerly been a prostitute, and 
whom he is said to have called the first conception 
(πρώτη ἔννοια) Which came forth from him. He is 
described as God above ‘ all rule and authority and 
power.’ We also gather that Justin looked upon 
him as the originator of heresy and the source 
whence all later heresies were derived. 

As regards one part of this story an interesting 
discovery has been made. In the year 1574 there 
was dug up in the place indicated by Justin, 
namely, in the island of the Tiber, a marble frag- 
ment, apparently the base of a statue, with the 
inscription SEMONI SANCO DEO FIDIO. It 
is now generally agreed that Justin mistook a 
statue dedicated to a Sabine deity for one dedi- 
cated to Simon (Gruter, Insc. Ant. i. p. 95, n. 5), 
although whether the mistake was his own or was 
earlier than himself we cannot say. But nothing 
in this mistake need invalidate his testimony about 
Simon in Samaria. Justin himself was a Samaritan; 
he draws attention at least once (Dial. 120; οὗ 
Apol. ii. 15) to the fact that he had spoken the 
truth to his own disadvantage. On the subject 
of the sect which called itself after the name of 
Simon he must be taken as first-hand evidence. 
And there are strong grounds for thinking that 
we have a fuller account which emanates from 
him. Accounts of Simon Magus are contained in 
the following heresiological works: Irenzus (I. 
xvi.), pseudo-Tertullian (i.), Hippolytus (Refutatio, 
vi.), Philaster (29), Epiphanius (Panarion, 21). 
Of these, that in Ea δας εἰ νὸς ficfutatio consists of 
two parts ; that from § 7 to § 18, containing extracts 
from a work called ἡ μεγάλη ἀπόφασις, ‘the Great 
Revelation,’ presents a different system from that 
found elsewhere, and will be noticed further on; 
that in § 19 and § 20 is derived from the same source 
from which the greater part of the matter in all 
the other heresiologists comes. It is now gener- 
ally agreed, and probably on good grounds, that 
this common source was a treatise (σύνταγμα) on 
heresies written by Justin and referred to by him- 
self (Aol. i. 26). The following is the account put 
together from these different sources :— 


Simon was said to have taught that he was the highest 
God, the most elevated virtue {τὸν ὑπὲρ πάντα δύνωμιν), He 
carried about with him Helena, who he said was the first 
conception of his mind, the mother of all, by whom he con- 
ceva in his mind to create the angels and archangels. She 
was also called Wisdom (c0gix), according to pseudo-Tertullian, 
and Holy Spirit and Prunicus {(προύνεκος), according to Epi- 
phanius. She, knowing her father’s wish, leapt forth from him 
and created the angels and powers by whom this world and 
man were created. She was unable to return to her father 
because of the envy and desire of those whom she had created, 
and suffered contumely, and was compelled to assume human 
form. She passed through the centuries, as it were, from one 
vessel to another, transmigrating from one female form to 
another. She was the Helen about whom the Trojan war was 
fought; the wooden horse representing the ignorance of the 
uations. After that she passed from form to form, and lastly 
became a prostitute in a brothel at Tyre: she was the lost 
sheep. But since the rulers of the world ruled It ill, and in 
order to redeem her, the Supreme Power descended to the 
lower world. He passed through the regions ruled by the 
principalities and powers, in each region making himself hke 
to those in it, and so among men he appeared as a man. He 
appeared among the Jews as the Son, in Samaria as the Father, 
in other nations as the Holy Spirit. In Judzxa he had seemed 
to suffer, but had not. He allowed himself to be called by 
whatsoever names men liked. He thus succeeded in saving 
Helena, as she expected. He brought man to a knowledge of 
himself, and liberated the world and those who were his from 
the rule of those who had made the world. The Jewish pro- 
phecies, he said, were inspired by the angels who made the 
world. Therefore those who had hope in him and Helena need 
no longer care for them, but might freely do as they would, for 
men were gaved according to his grace and not according to 
good works. There was no real difference between good and 
bad, they were merely accidental distinctions made by the 
creators of the world. The morality of the sect was, we are 
told, in accordance with these principles. Their priests (mystics 
saeerdotes) lived lascivious lives, used magic and incantations, 
made philtres, had familiar spirits, and had images of Simon 
and Helena made in the form of Zeus and Athena. 


Hegesippus (6. 180), in a corrupt passage quoted 
by Eus. iv. 22, speaks of Simon, from whom came 
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the Simonians; Cleobius, whence the Cleobians; 
and Dositheus, whence the Dositheans ; and Gor- 
theus, whence the Gortheni; and Masbotheus, 
whence the Masbotheans—from these, he says, 
came the followers of Menander; and he then enu- 
merates the later heretics. It would be interesting 
to know if this heretical genealogy is independent 
of Justin. 

Tertullian (6. 200) does not seem to have any 
original information. He knows the story about 
the statue (Apol. 13). He gives a long account of 
Simon’s system, derived apparently from [renzeus (de 
Anima, 34). He says that even in his own day the 
presumption of the sect of Simon is so great that 
they even presume to raise the souls of the prophets 
from the lower regions (666 hodie erusdem Simonis 
hereticos tanta presumptio artis extollit, ut etram 
prophetarum animas ab imferis movere sé spon- 
deant). 

Clement of Alexandria (6. 200) gives us little 
information about Simon. There isa chronological 
remark in Strom. vil. 17 which is quite inexplicable, 
and in Strom. ii. 11 he tells us that the followers 
of Simon wish to be made like the ‘ Standing One’ 
whom they worship. 

In Hippolytus (Refutatio, vi. 7-18) (c. 230 A.D.) 
extracts are given from a work which evidently 
described a somewhat diiferent system, and was 
ealled ‘ the Great Revelation.’ 


The first principle, according to this, is called ἀπέραντος 
δύνωμεις, it is fire or silence; the fire is of two sorts, φωνερόν 
and πρυττόν, that which is hidden being the secret principle 
which causes that which is open. The world is derived from 
the unborn fire {γεννητὸς ἐξ ἀγεννήτου); first came six roots in 
pairs, male and female, viz. νοῦς and éviveiw, φωνή and ὄνομα, 
λογισμός and ἐνθύμησις. Corresponding to these are six visible or 
realized counterparts οὐρωνός and γῆ, ἥλιος and σελήνη, ἀήρ and 
téwp, A large part of the work is devoted to proving the 
system by an allegorical use of the OT, but it is interesting to 
notice that there are elements derived from Aristotle, especi- 
ally the distinction which runs through the whole of divapas 
and évepyea. Simon calls himself ὁ ἑστώς, ὁ ores, ὁ στησόμενος, 
implying his pre-existence and his immortality. A short ex- 
tract will be sufficient to show the character of the book: ‘To 
you then I say what I say, and I write what I write. The writ- 
ing is this. There are two offshoots of the complete Atons, 
having neither beginning nor end, from one root, which is the 
invisible, incomprehensible power silence, of which the one is 
manifested from above, which is the great power, the intellect 
of the universe, that administers all things, the male principle ; 
but the other is from below, vast thought, the female principle, 
generative of all things. Whence corresponding to one another 
they form a pair (cvCuyix), and they reveal the middle space as 
an atmosphere which cannot be comprehended, having neither 
beginning nor end. But in this is the father who hears and 
nourishes all things that have beginning and end. This is he 
who stood, who standeth, who will stand, being a bisexual 
power, the reflex of the pre-existent, unlimited power which 
hath neither beginning nor end, being in solitude; for from 
this the thought which pre-existed in solitude came forth and 
became twain.’ 


Besides the extracts from this book, Hippolytus 
also tells us (vi. 20) that Simon went as far as Rome, 
where he seduced many by his magical arts, but 
was opposed by Peter. This is the earliest refer- 
ence to a contest with St. Peter at Rome, unless 
the notice in Philaster (see below) was derived 
from the earlier treatise of Hippolytus, in which 
case 1t would belong to the close of the 2nd cent. 
Hippolytus goes on to give an account of his 
death, different from any that we have in other 
sources. At the end of his life Simon stated that 
if he were buried alive he would rise on the third 
day. He ordered his disciples to dig a grave and 
to bury him. They did as they were ordered, 
‘but he remained away even to the present day. 
For he was not the Christ.’ 

Origen (ὁ. 249 A.D.), in the contra Celsum, v. 62, 
tells us that Celsus, enumerating all the Christian 
heretics, speaks of Simonians who, worshipping 
Helena, or a teacher Helenus, are called Heleniani. 
Origen points out that Celsus has omitted to notice 
that the Simonians never confess Jesus as the Son 
of God, but say that Simon is the power of God. 


In vi. 11 Origen points out that Simon has no 
followers, and Dositheus not more than thirty. 
He adds that this is all the more marvellous, as 
Simon had taken away for his disciples the danger 
of death, saying that to sacrifice to idols was a 
matter of indifference. In the same work (i. 57) 
we are told that Simon has not thirty followers, or 
that that is an exaggerated number. 

Commodian (c. 250), in Carm. apol. Ὁ. 613, speak- 
ing of beasts which have had the power of speech 
by the power of God, tells us of the dog which 
St. Peter made to speak to Simon. This story is 
found in the Apocryphal Acts. 

The author of the treatise de Rebaptismate, ch. 
16 (c. 260 A.D.), tells us of followers of Simon who 
make fire appear in the water when they baptize. 

In the Syriac Didascalia (end of 3rd cent.), vi. 
8 and 9 (Lagarde, Syriac text, and in Bunsen, 4 na- 
lecta Antenicena, τι. p. 325), we have a reference 
to Simon and Cleobius and others of his followers, 
and an account of the final destruction of Simon 
in the contest with Peter at Rome. As this work 
is almost inaccessible, and its evidence is import- 
ant, the following extracts are given in full : *— 


Syriac, Ὁ. 100, 1. 18 ‘(Concerning Simon the sorcerer), For 
the beginning of heresies was on this wise. Satan clothed him- 
self with Simon, ἃ man who was a sorcerer, and of old time was 
his servant. And when we, by the gift of the Lord our God, 
and by the power of the Holy Spirit, were doing powers of heal- 
ing in Jerusalem, and by means of the laying on of hands, the 
communication of the Holy Spirit was given to those who 
presented themselves, then he brought to us much silver, and 
desired that, as he had deprived Adam of the knowledge of life 
by the eating of the tree, so also he might deprive us of the 
gift of God by the gift of silver, and might seize our understand- 
ings by the gift of riches, in order that we might give to him in 
exchange for silver the power of the Holy Spirit. And we were 
all troubled about this. Then Peter looked at Satan, who was 
dwelling in Simon, and said to him, “‘ Thy silver shall go with 
thee to destruction, and thou shalt not have part in this 
matter.”’ 

P, 101 ‘(Concerning false apostles). But when we divided to 
the twelve parts for all the world, and went forth among the 
Gentiles in all the world, to preach the word, then Satan 
wrought and disturbed the people to send after us false apostles 
for the refutation of the word. And he sent out from the 
people one whose name was Cleobius, and joined him to Simon, 
and also others after them, They of the house of Simon followed 
me, Peter, and came to corrupt the word. And when he was in 
Rome he disturbed the Church [much], and turned away many. 
And showed himself as though flying. And he laid hold of the 
Gentiles, terrifying them by the power of the working of his 
sorceries. And in one of the days I went and saw him flying in 
the air. Then I rose up and said, ‘‘ By the power of the name 
of Jesus I cut away thy powers.” And he fell, and the ankle of 
his foot was broken. And then many turned away from him. 
But others who were worthy of him clave to him. And thus 
first was established and became that heresy of his. And also 
by means of other false apostles,’ ete. 

(Brackets as in Syriac text). 


Arnobius (6. 310, contra Gentes, ii. 12) knows of 
the story of the contest of Simon and Peter at 
Rome. ‘For they had seen,’ he says, ‘the chariot 
of Simon Magus and the four fiaming horses 
scattered by the mouth of Peter, and disappearing 
at the name of Christ.’ He had been hurled down, 
and his legs broken; then, taken to Brunda, worn 
out with tortures and with shame, he had again 
thrown himself down from a lofty summit. 

Eusebius (c. 324 A.D., HE ii. 18. 14) gives an 
account of Simon drawn from Justin Martyr and 
Ireneeus, and embellished with somewhat strong 
vituperative language. He then goes on to refer 
to a contest with Peter, first in Juda, then in 
Rome. 

‘Forthwith,’ he says, ‘the above-mentioned impostor was 
smitten in the eyes of his mind by a Divine and wonderful 
light, and when first he had been convicted in Juda#a by the 
Apostle Peter of the evil deeds he had committed, he departed 
in flight on a great journey over the sea from the East to the 


West, thinking in this way only he would be able to live as he 
wished.’ He tells us that he came to Rome, was assisted there 


* The writer is indebted for these extracts to the Rey. W. C. 
Allen of Exeter College, Oxford, who is engaged on a tianslation 
of the Syriac. The passage is also contained in the Latin Frag- 
ment, XxXxil. 
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by the devil, obtained great influence, and was honoured by a 
statue. But during the reign of Claudius, Peter himself came 
there. ‘And when the Divine word thus made its dwelling 
there, the power of Simon and the man himself were immedi- 
ately quenched.’ 


Eusebius and the author of the Syriac Didascalia 
quoted above are the first writers who speak of 
both a contest in Judea and also one in Rome; but 
there does not seem to be any reason for thinking 
that either of them had any other source for the 
former than the Acts of the Apostles. We do not 
know Eusebius’ source for the overthrow of Simon 
by Peter, and his language is curiously ambiguous. 
Probably he is giving the common story, drawn 
from mere apocryphal writing, the worthlessness 
of which he knows quite well. This makes him 
avoid both a quotation and direct details. 

Cyru of Jerusalem (6. 347, Cat. vi. 14, 15) gives 
an account based upon the Acts and Justin. He 
also gives an account of the destruction of Simon 
when he attempted to fly. It is interesting, as 
we shall sce, to notice that he ascribes the final 
catastrophe to the joint agency of Peter and Paul, 
showing that he possessed a story which contained 
the names of them both. 

The work de excidio Hierosolym. iii. 2 (A.D. 368), 
ascribed to Hegesippus, but probably by Ambrose, 
gives an account of a contest at Rome of Peter 
and Paul with Simon. It narrates a considerable 
number of incidents contained in the Latin Acts. 

Philaster (ς. 380 A.D.), in his account of heresies 
(Her, xxix.), knows of the contest at Rome with 
Peter before Nero. He tells us that Simon fled 
from Jerusalem to escape Peter, and came to 
Rome, and then narrates the contest. If this came 
from his source, the early treatise of Hippolytus, 
it would throw the evidence for it into the 2nd 
cent.: but as it is absent in the parallel passage of 
Epiphanins, and as Hippolytus in his later treatise 
knows the story in another form, it is not prob- 
able that it did. 

Jerome (in Matt. 245) (387 a.pD.) tells us that 
Simon said, ‘igo sum sermo Dei, ego sum spe- 
ciosus, ego paracletus, ego omnipotens, ego omnia 
Dei.’ 

The Apostolic Constitutions, which date from 
Antioch about the year 400, give the legend of 
Simon Magus in what we may call its complete 
form (vi. 7-9)— 

The source of all heresy is Simon of Gitta. First of all, the 
story in the Acts is given. Then comes an account of all the 
false teachers who went forth into the world. Then of 
the contest between Simon and Peter at Cwsarea, where the 
companions of Peter were Zacchawus the publican, and Barnabas, 
and Nicetas and Aquila, brothers of Clement, ‘bishop and 
citizen of Rome, who had been the disciple of Paul and co-apostle 
and kelper in the ne ee They discoursed for three days con- 
cerning prophecy and the unity of the Godhead, Then Simon, 
being defeated, fied into Italy. Then comes an account of the 
contest at Rome of the same character as we shall come 
across shortly in the Apocryphal Acts. 

This account is very much fuller than the narra- 
tive contained in the Syriae Didascalia, written 
probably rather more than a century earlier, and 
seems to imply a considerable growth of the legend. 
As will shortly be seen, it implies a knowledge of 
the Clementine literature in some form, and of the 
Apocryphal Acts. 

In reviewing this catena of passages certain 
points become clear. During the 2nd cent. all the 
information, as far as we know, tliat existed about 
Simon, is derived from the Acts of the Apostles 
and the writings of Justin. There seems to be no 
knowledge of the contest with Peter at Rome, 
although Justin believed that Simon had visited 
Rome. In the 3rd cent. we begin to get an account 
of the contest with Peter, which we find in 
Hippolytus, Commodian, the authors of the Syriac 
Didascalia, and Aurelius. Eusebius and the Did- 


ascolza contain this legend, with an account of a ! 


contest in Palestine, but do not imply anything 
beyond the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
Cyril’s account seems of much the same character. 
Τῦ is not until we reach the close of the 4th cent. 
that we find in the Apostolic Constitutions what 
we may call the completed legend, combining the 
stories which, as we shall see, are derived from 
the Clementine literature with those derived from 
the Apocryphal Acts and the narrative in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The contrast between the earlier 
Didascalia and the later Constitutions is from this 
point of view most instructive. We are now in a 
position to study the fuller legends. 

1, THE CLEMENTINE LITERATURE AND APoc- 
RYPHAL ACTs.—(a@) THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES 
AND RECOGNITIONS.—These are two forms of what 
appear to be an early Christian romance, containing 
the story of the wanderings of Clement in search of 
truth, the preaching and missionary journeys of 
Peter, his contest with Simon Magus, and the re- 
union of Clement with the lost members of his 
family—his father, mother, and two brothers. The 
Recognitions we possess only in a translation made 
by Kufinus about the year 400; the fZomilies con- 
tain a somewhat different form of the same story 
in Greek. There are also a Syriac version and 
later epitomes which need not trouble us. Neither 
the Recognitions nor the Homilies contain the story 
in its original form, both presenting later features ; 
and there is no accepted opinion concerning the 
date or the sources of the book. But the completed 
work must belong to a time when the controversy 
with Marcion’s teaching and the preservation of the 
Divine μοναρχία were of interest in the Church, 2.¢. 
to the early part of the 3rd cent.; and some of the 
sources may be earlier. The earliest quotations 
come from Origen (6. 230). The work is clearly 
not orthodox in doctrine, but presents Ebionite 
features tinged with the Gnosticism it combats. 
We will give the account contained in the Homilies, 
stating at the conclusion the main differences in 
the narrative of the Recognitions. 


The Homilies begin with an account of Clement, of his early 
religious impulses, of the desire that he had to hear of the new 
prophet, and of his meeting with Peter at Cesarea in Palestine. 
He finds that Peter is, on the next day, to dispute with a 
certain Simon of Gitta (Bk. i.). The history of Simon is then 
related by Aquila and Nicetas, who had formerly been his 
pupils. His father’s name was Antonius, his mother’s, Rachel. 
He was a Samaritan of the village of Gitta or Gitthe, six miles 
from Samaria. He was educated at Alexandria, and skilled in 
the wisdom of the Greeks and in magic. He wishes to be con- 
sidered the highest virtue (ἀνωτάτη cis Sbvupes), higher than the 
Oreator of the world. He calls himself the Standing One (δ᾽ Errds), 
as signifying that he will always be firmly established (ὡς δὴ στησό- 
peeves ai), and having no cause of corruption in him. The 
Creator of the world is not the highest God, nor will the dead 
be raised. He denies Jerusalem and substitutes Mt. Gerizim. 
He puts himself in the place of Christ. He perverts the Law 
by his own interpretation of it. He was the chief of the 
disciples of John the Hemerobaptist. As our Lord had 12 
apostles symbolizing the 12 months of the year, so John had 80, 
of whom one was a woman named Helena, thus symbolizing the 
293 days in a month. The death of John occurred during the 
absence of Simon in Alexandria, and Dositheus succeeded to 
his place. Simon, on his return, desiring the headship, pre- 
tended to be a disciple, and then accused Dositheus of not 
delivering the teaching correctly. Dositheus then attempted 
to beat him with a rod, whereupon Simon became a cloud of 
smoke. Dositheus, knowing that he was not himself the 
“Standing One,’ said, ‘If you are the Standing One, I will 
worship you.’ Simon claims that he is, becomes head of the 
sect, and Dositheus shortly afterwards dies. Simon, taking 
Helena with him, goes about disturbing the people. Helena, 
he says, had come down from the highest heavens; was mistress 
(κυρίαν), the All-mother,and Wisdom (taujeq rope οὐσίων wees σοφίαν); 
for her sake the Greeks and barbarians fought, having formed 
an image of the truth, for she was really then with the highest 
God. To aid him in his magical arts, he had killed a boy, and 
separated the soul from his body, and made an image which he 
kept concealed in an inner room by which he divined. ἃ 
description is given of his miracles. He made statues walk. 
He appears wrapped in fire without being burnt. He 1s able 
to fly, to make bread out of stones. He becomes a serpent or & 
goat. He shows twofaces. He can open and shut doors. He 
makes vessels in his house bp ὯΝ upon him, without its: 
appearing how they are move . 11.). 3 

Mather eam delay, during which Peter has explained the 
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mystical meaning of Scripture, the disputes between him and 
Simon take place; Simon undertaking to prove from the 
Scriptures that there is more than one God, and that he whom 
Peter called God is not the highest God, for he is without 
foresight, imperfect, incomplete, and exposed to every form of 
human passion (iii. 38). The disputations last three days. 
On the fourth day it was found that Simon had fled by night to 
Tyre, and was there deceiving the people by his magic (iti. 58). 
Clement, Nicetas, and Aquila are sent on to Tyre, and Simon 
flees to Sidon, leaving some of his disciples (iv. 6), who, at 
Tyre, discuss with Clement the Greek fables concerning the 
gods (Bks. iv.-vi.). Peter comes to Tyre and Sidon, when 
Simon goes on to Berytus. Peter follows him, and after a 
slicht altercation Simon goes to Tripolis. Peter again follows 
(BE. vii.) him, and Simon flees into Syria. 

At Tripolis Peter remains a long time. There Clement is 
baptized, and then they go on towards Antioch in Syria by 
Orthosia and Antaradus (vili.-xi.). Then comes the story of 
Clement’s family (xii.-xv.), and they go on by Bataniw, Paltus 
and Gabala to Laodicea, To Laodicea comes Simon from 
Antioch, and a long dispute takes place between him and 
Peter concerning the unity of the Godhead and the existence 
of evil (xvi.—xix.). Then Faustus, the newly-discovered father 
of Clement, goes to see Simon. Simon by his magical arts 
succeeds in making the face of Faustus like his own, and then 
departs to Antioch, where he accuses Peter of being a magician. 
Cornelius the centurion has been ordered by the emperor to 
arrest all magicians. It is for this reason that Simon has 
changed the face of Faustus, and he escapes to Judwa. Faustus 
then goes to Antioch, and uses the appearance which Simon has 
piven him to destroy the latter’s influence. The people think 
that he is Simon. In Simon’s name he recants, confesses his 
deceit and impostures, and Peter is sent for to come to Antioch. 

The main differences which concern us in the Recognitions 
are ag follow: Nothing is said about Simon being a pupil of 
John. Helena is called Luna (σελήνη). Simon says that Rachel 
was not really his mother, but that he had previously been 
conceived by avirgin. The main difference in the book is one 
οἱ order : instead of two disputes between Peter and Simon—one 
at Ossarea, the other at Lacdicea—we have one dispute at 
Cesarea, and there most of the matters discussed in the Homi- 
ties at Laodicea are placed by this editor (ii. 19-72, iii, 12-48). 
Reference is made (iti. 63) to Simon having said that he would 
go to Rome, and that there he would be looked on as a god and 
honoured with statues, and in iii. 64 it is said that he had been 
there. The voyage along the Syrian coast-line is treated very 
shortly, in iv.-vi. we have discourses of Peter, in vii.—ix. the 
story of Clement. Then at the end of x. Simon comes on the 
stage again, we have the same story as at the close of the 
Homilies, only that the father of Clement is called, not Faustus 
but Faustinianus, 

It will be noticed that this work seems to fall very easily into 
separate elements, Bks. i, and vii.—x. 51 are concerned with the 
story of Clement. Bks. ii. and iii. with the story of the contest 
of Simon and Peter. Bks. iv.-vi. with sermons of Peter. Bk. 
x. 52 ff. contains the concluding story concerning Simon, which 
hardly fits in witb this version of the history. The journey 
along the Phonician coast is very much attenuated, and there 
are suggestions that originally Simon went straight to Rome after 
the contest at; Casarea., 


(ὃ), THE LEGENDARY ACTS OF ST. PETER AND 
ST. PAUL.—The story of Simon in these Aets 
differs from that in the Clementine literature. 
Both alike are concerned with contests between 
Simon Magus and Simon Peter; but while the 
latter place the scene of the contest in Syria, the 
Acts place it in Rome. The legends appear in two 
forms: the one is that contained in the Actus 
Petri cum Simone, a document of Gnostic origin, 
believed to have belonged to the collection known 
as Leucian; the other is the Acts of Peter and 
Paul (πράξεις τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων Πέτρου καὶ Παύλου). 


(1) According to the Actus Petri cum Simone, after St. Paul 
had left Rome, a stir arose in that city, about a man called 
Simon, who was at Aricia, who had worked many miracles, and 
said he was the great power (magnam virtutem) of God, and 
without God did nothing. He receives asummons: ‘Thou art 
in Italy God, thou art the saviour of the Romans; hasten 
quickly to Rome.’ He promises to come the next day at the 
seventh hour, flying through the air at the city gate. At the 
appointed time smoke is seen approaching, and suddenly Simon 
appears in tbe midst. The brethren are in a state of great 
consternation because Paul is away, and they are left without 
any to comfort them, and the greater number fall away. Mcan- 
while the twelve years of Peter’s sojourn in Jerusalem are 
fulfilled, and Christ bids him go to Rome, for Simon, whom he 
had driven out of Judwa, had anticipated him there. We 
may pass over the account of Peter’s voyage and arrival in 
Rome. He finds Simon living in the bouse of Marcellus, a 
Roman senator of great philanthropy, whom he had perverted 
by his magic. When Peter hears of the manner in which 
Marcellus has been deceived, he begins an attack on Simon, 
describing him as a ‘ravening wolf, stealing the sheep which 
are not his.’ It was he who inspired Judas to betray Christ, 
wnd hardened the heart of Herod and Caiaphas. He then goes 


to the house of Simon. Being refused admittance, he looses 
a dog and bids him carry a message. The dog goes in, raises 
his forefeet, and in a loud voice bids Simon come forth. 
Marcellus at once recognizes his sin, and, going out, falls at 
Peter’s feet and asks pardon. He explains how he had been 
persuaded to erect a statue SIMONI IVVENI DEO: ‘To Simon, 
the youthful god.’ Further conversations of Simon and of 
Peter with the dog follow; then it, having fulfilled its mission, 
dies. Peter then turns a dead sardine into a live fish, and 
Marcellus, overpowered by these miracles, with tbe help of his 
servant turns Simon out of his house. Simon then goes to 
Peter’s home. Peter sends him a message by means of an 
infant seven months old, who speaks and bids him leave Rome, 
and keep silence until the following Sabbath. 

Peter then narrates the story of bow he had rescued a 
woman named Eubola from Simon in Palestine. Further mir- 
acles and discourses of Peter are narrated, and the night before 
the contest is spent in prayer and fasting. On the day of the 
coutest all Rome comes together, the senators, the prefect, and 
the officers. First comes averbal disputation, and in the speech 
of Peter we notice apparently a Gnostic tendency. The contest 
begins by Simon making a young man die by his word. An 
interruption occurs. A woman rushes in saying that her son 
is dead, and some young men are sent to fetch him. Peter 
then raises the young man whom Simon had put to death, a 
favourite of the emperor, and the son of the widow who had 
been brought to him. Again, the mother of a certain senator, 
Nicostrates, asks Peter to heal her son. The dead body is 
brought. Peter challenges Simon to raise it. Simon makes it 
seem to move, but Peter really raises it. All the people then 
follow Peter. 

Simon still tries to deceive the people by pretended miracles, 
but Peter exposes him. As no one believes him, he explains 
that he is going to God: ‘Men of Rome, do you think that 
Peter has shown himself stronger than me, and has overcome 
me? Anddo youfollow him? You are deceived. To-morrow, 
leaving you impious and godless men, I will fly to God, whose 
power I am, having been weakened. If, then, you have fallen, I 
am he that standeth (ὁ ‘Eeras), and I go to the Father, and 
will say to him, ‘‘ Me, the Standing One, thy gon, they wished 
to overthrow ; but having refused to agree with them, I have 
come to thyseli.”’ The people come together to see him fly. 
He appears flying over Rome. Peter prays, and he falls down, 
having his leg broken in threc places. The people stone him, 
and all follow Peter. Simon is taken to Aricia, and then to 
Terracina, where he dies. 

(2) The Acta Petri εἰ Pauli occur in two forms, the Mep- 
φύριον τῶν ἁγίων ἀποστόλων ἸΠέτρου παὶ Πύλον and the πράξεις τῶν 
ἁγίων ἀποστόλων Πέτρου καὶ Παύλου, but the variations between 
them do not affect the story of Simon. The main point of 
difference between this story and that which we have just 
narrated is that St. Paul is here made the companion of St. 
Peter instead of being represented as having left Rome. 

Owing to the success of the preaching of Peter and Paul, the 
Jews and priests stir up Simon against Peter. Simon is sum- 
moned before Nero, and by his miracles convinces Nero of the 
truth of his claims to be Son of God, and Nero orders Peter and 
Paul to be brought before him. The contest is first one of 
words, in which St. Peter quotes a letter of Pontius Pilate 
about our Lord, then it passes into miracles. Each cballenges 
the other to say what is in their thoughts. Peter blesses and 
breaks a loaf of bread, and has it prepared to give to the dogs 
which Simon sends against him to devour him, thus disclosing 
that he knew what was in Simon’s thoughts. Simon then 
demands that a lofty tower should be erected. Nero remem- 
bers how once Simon had appeared to raise himself from the 
dead after he had been killed three days, and still expects his 
victory. This Simon had done by making the executioner who 
had been sent to execute him cut off the bead of a ram 
instead of hisown. At this point there is inserted a conversa- 
tion between Nero and Paul, and then a dispute on the subject 
of circumcision. ‘Then comes the final test. While Paul prays, 
it is the part of Peter to oppose Simon. Simon starts flying. 
Peter then says, ‘I adjure you, angels of Satan, who bear him 
tothe air to deceive the hearts of the unbelievers, by God the 
creator of all, and Jesus Christ, whom on this day He raised 
from the dead, from this hour no longer bear him, but let him 
go.’ He then falls and dies. Nero puts Peter and Paul in 
prison, but keeps the body of Simon to see if it will rise on the 
third day. 

It will be noticed in this narrative that the part played by 
St. Paul is clearly subordinate. His name and his action might 
really be omitted without serious injury to the narrative. 
This suggests that very probably the story in its original form 
came from a source similar to the Actus Petri cum Simene, in 
which St. Paul is entirely absent. 


iv. MODERN CRITICAL VIEWS.—We have now 
gone sufficiently minutely through all the various 
vicissitudes which the legends about Simon Magus 
experienced during the early centuries, and can 
pass to some equally curious developmenis of 
modern criticism. 

There is no doubt that the Clementine litera- 
ture is to some extent Ebionite in character, 
and might naturally contain anti-Pauline teach- 
ing. Starting from this point of view, Baur dis- 
covered certain passages in which Simon repre- 
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sented, or seemed to represent, St. Paul. He 
then propounded the view that Simon the Sa- 
maritan was not a historical character, but a term 
of reproach invented for the Apostle Paul. The 
contest between Simon Peter and Simon Magus 
really represented the original conflict of Peter 
and Paul. Wherever Simon Magus occurs we 
should read Paul. At first it was clearly under- 
stood who this person designated as Simon the 
Samaritan really was, but as the two parties more 
and more came together the original meaning 
was forgotten, and hence we find, even in a book 
like the Acts of the Apostles, written in a con- 
ciliatory interest, fragments of the old contest 
still embedded. But we have to recognize that 
the whole of our accepted history of early Chris- 
tianity is really a conventional ecclesiastical 
legend, and the real history of the period must 
be disentangled from the ‘Clementine literature. 
It is marvellous with what ingenuity the parallel 
was worked out when once the idea was started. 
Simon called himself the great power of God. 
Paul claims that he lived by the power of God 
(2 Co 12° 134). When Simon offers money to buy 
the power of conferring the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, this is an allusion to Paul, who by his 
contributions for the poor saints at Jerusalem 
was attempting to obtain the apostleship. Peter 
tellmg Simon that he has neither part nor lot in 
this matter, is really Peter telling Paul that he 
has not the κλῆρος τῆς ἀποστολῆς. 

Lipsius, who had worked out this theory in the 
most ingenious manner, did so mainly in con- 
nexion with his researches into the early history 
of the story of St. Peter’s martyrdom at Rome. 
The original idea of Peter having visited Rome 
was Ebionite. ‘The tradition of Peter’s presence 
in Rome, which, unhistorical as it is, can only be 
explained by an anti- Pauline interest, is most 
universally connected in the most ancient records 
with his relation to Simon’ (Zeller, Acts of the 
Apostles, i. p. 267, Eng. tr.). Rome must be claimed 
for true Christianity and the Jewish prince of the 
apostles, so a story was invented describing the 
manner in which Peter had visited Rome and 
there won a great victory over the false apostle, 
the Samaritan, 7.e. Paul. Ultimately, the Roman 
Church realized how important for their prestige 
was the visit of Peter to Rome and his martyrdom 
there, and they adopted this legend in a Catholie 
sense, Peter and Paul being represented as the 


first founders of the Roman Church. The diffi- : 


culty about this theory is that in the documents 
which we possess the Catholic theory is really the 
oldest, and therefore it is necessary to invent an 
early Ebionite Acts 9f Peter which contain the 
Ebionite form of the legend. This, according to 
Lipsius, was the common source of the Simon 
legend and the Apoeryphal Acts, and he devoted 


great Ingenuity to reconstructing it in accordance | 


with his theory. But in his later works Lipsius 
has given up much of his former theory, although 
he still holds toe the existence of early Ebionite 
Acts of Peter. 

This theory of the identity of Simon Magus 
and the Apostle Paul is gradually ceasing to be 
held, and many scholars summarily dismiss it ; 
it is, however, we notice, still accepted by 
Schmiedel (Encye. Bibl. i. p. 913), and will, no 
doubt, be fully worked out by him. At first 
sight, from the point of view of common-sense, it 
seems absurd, and as a matter of fact it has very 
little evidence in its favour. The evidence that 
there seemed to be arose from a certain method of 
looking at facts owing to preconceived ideas. 
Without going into the question more thoroughly 
than space permits, we may touch upon the fol- 
lowing points :— 


| the theory that Simon is Paul. 
‘compiler of the Clementines really starts from the 
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(i.) It is very doubtful whether the Simon of the Clementines 
conceals the Apostle Paul. 
poe There is little or no evidence for early Ebionite Acts of 

eter, 

(iii.) The evidence for the Catholic history of the visit of 
Peter to Rome is earlier and better than that for his visit to 
Rome to combat Simon Magus. That is a later story (not ap- 
pearing until the 3rd cent.), arising from the combination of 
two or three stories. 

(iv.) The catena of Patristic evidence given above suggests 8, 
quite different account of the growth of the legend. 


(i.) How far does the Simon of the Clementines 
conceal the Apostle Paul ?—It is quite natural that 
the writer of the Clementines, who was probably 
an Ebionite by extraction, should be anti- Pauline, 
and any teaching that he would consider erroneous 
he would put inte the mouth of Simon. But 
atte oa does the masque of Simon really conceal 

aul ? 


(a) In Hom. xvii. 12-19 Simon defends the thesis that the 
belief obtained by visions is more certain than that from per: 
sonal intercourse. Peter maintains that the personal know- 
ledge that he possesses is more trustworthy. This may very 
naturally be referred to the claim of St. Paul, that he was an 
apostle because he had seen the Lord in a vision; nor are there 
wanting verbal parallels. Peter says (ch. 19): εἰ κατεγνωσιεένον 
με λέγεις, Cf. Gal 211; so again, εἰ δὲ ta’ ἐκείνου μιᾶς pas ὀφθεὶ, 
nes μειθητευθεὶς ἀπόστολος ἐγένου, and we know that St. Paul 
claimed to have visions (2Co 121), This explanation is quite 
possible; but has not the whole passage probably very much 
more meaning when applied to the claims made by heretics to 
have a special revelation superior to the Church revelation ? 

(6) In Hom. ii. 17 Simon is said to be ὁ πρὸ ἐμοῦ εἰς τὰ ἔθνη 
πρῶτος ἐλθών. He preaches the false doctrine, the coming of 
which must precede the true which Peter taught. Is not this 
Paul going among the heathen and teaching them falsely, to 
be followed by Peter, who teaches them what is true? So 
again Hom. iil. 59 Peter says that when he wished to teach 
the heathen the belief in one God, Simon went further, and 
taught them to believe in many. In vii. 4-8 Peter tells the 
people of Tyre that they have been deceived by his forerunner 
Simon. The second instance clearly takes away from the force 
of the first, because the false teacher is made to teach the belief 
in more than one God, and is clearly the first disseminator of 
Marcionism. 

(c) In Hom. xviii. 6-10 we have a condemnation of indis- 
criminate teaching. This is Peter condemning Paul; but really 
it will have equal meaning if we suppose it introduced to 
explain why this special doctrine of the Clementines has only 
been known to a few. 

(d) In Reeog. iii. 49 Simon is called a vas electionis... 
maligno, δι chosen vessel for evil, cf. Ac 9153 and in Mecog. 
ii. 18 he is said to be malignus transformans se in splendorem 
lucis, cf. ἃ Co 1114. But nothing can be drawn from the last 
sentence, and the first does not mean much. Why, if Paul 
is called a chosen vessel in a good sense, should not Simon be 
called ὦ chosen vessel for evil? 

(6) Something more may be said for the expression in the 
letter of Peter prefixed to the book in which he speaks of 
ἐχθροῦ ἀνθρώπου ὥνομοόν river καὶ φλυωρώδη « « «- προσηκώμοενοι Otdce- 
cxuriev.—Here Paul may well be referred to as ‘the enemy’ 
whose doctrine was lawless; but why should not the enemy be 
simply Simon, who was by tradition the source of all false 
teaching? Lawlessness does not mean breaking the law, but 
teaching immorality. 

(f) The most significant passage is Recog. i. 70 (a curious 
episode peculiar to the Recognitions). James by his preaching 
has very nearly persuaded the high priest and all the people to 
be baptized when ‘homo inimicus’ appears and bids them not 
to be deceived by a magician, and attacks them. He was clearly 


|-intended to be Saul (in his unconverted days), but he is 


specially distinguished from Simon, who is introduced as some: 
one different in the next chapter but one. Paul is quite clearly 
not Siinon here. 


It seems very doubtful, indeed, whether Simon 
is ever intended to represent Paul, nor is there 
any Pauline teaching put into Simon’s mouth. 
The above passages, which are all the more 1m- 
portant quoted, are hardly sufficient to establish 
The author or 


belief that the Simon of the Acts, whom Peter 
combated, was the source of all heresy, and so he 
makes his favourite apostle travel from place to 
place combating in the person of Simon the false 
Marcionite teaching of which he was_ believed 
to be the originator. This will explain the 
whole situation, and is much less far-fetched 
than the explanation which finds St. Paul every- 
where. 

(ii.) But without forcing this too far, and ad- 
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mitting that the writer may possibly have been 
intending somewhat delicately to attack Pauline 
teaching, there is a further question: Js there 
any evidence for early Ebionite Acts which con- 
tained a narrative of Peter and Symon (concealing 
Paut)? 

The theory of Lipsius formerly was that there 
was an original Ebionite Acés which was the com- 
mon source of both the Roman legend and the Clem- 
entines. He found an external support for this 
statement in the passage given above from the 
Apostolic Constitutions, which he boldly said be- 
longed to the earlier portion of that work. This 
is an adniirable illustration of the danger of such 
statements, and how very untrustworthy are the 
attempts of any critic, however able, to guess at 
the original portions of a work. Some years 
before Lipsius wrote thus, Lagarde had already 
published his Greek version of the Didascalia, the 
earlier form of the Constifutzons, and disproved the 
whole theory. There is no external evidence for 
the existence of early Ebionite Acts as the source 
of the whole story, and Lipsius has given up the 
theory in this form, but he still believes in early 
Ebionite Acts. As a matter of fact, there seems 
very little evidence for their existence. He finds 
Ebionite tendencies in some passages of the Acts 
of Peter and Paul, but the controversy there is not 
with Jewish Christianity, but with Judaism—and 
Simon Magus is the champion of Judaism. That is 
the position that he occupied in the Leucian Acts, 
and the passages suggest much more a Leucian 
than an Ebionite origin. It is even more difficult 
to speak of the sources of the Clementines, but it 
is very doubtful if it is necessary to assume an 
Ebionite Acés which contained an account of Simon. 
The contest between Simon and Peter along the 
Syrian coast is almost absent from the Mecognitions, 
perhaps the earlier form. With the exception of 
the concluding incident, which was clearly not 
yart of the original work, the portion concerning 
Simon resolves itself into the account of his career, 
which is obviously based largely on Justin, and the 
disputes with Peter at Csesarea, in which Simon is 
made the protagonist of Marcionism. The latter 
would probably be the direct work of the author, 
and does not demand a source. On no subject con- 
nected with the Clementines is it possible to speak 
with certainty; but this much seems clear, that 
there is no evidence of Ebionite Acés, and no need 
to suppose that they existed. They are merely a 
hypothesis, invented to support preconceived views. 

(111.) If we examine the chronological order of 
the development of the legend, the Catholic account 
of the first work of Peter and Paul at Rome is older 
than the story of Simon and Peter. Both Dionysius 
of Corinth and Irenzeus know the story of their 
visit, and both ascribe to them the foundation of 
the Roman Church. There is no certain trace of 
the story concerning the contest of Simon and Peter 
at Rome before the 3rd cent., although as a matter 
of fact it probably existed in the Leucian Acés not 
later than the close of the 2nd century. Chrono- 
logically, the Catholic story caused the legend, not 
vice versa. 

(iv.) ‘I'he saine is true of the whole growth of the 
story. We first of all trace the various elements 
of it as existing in different sources and varying 
forms. ‘The more complicated and fuller stories 
are the result of later growth, and not the original 
source, The simple narrative of the Acts is the 
earliest, not the latest account. This will come 
out more clearly in what follows. 

v. THE GROWTH OF THE LEGEND.—We are now 
in a position to sketch tentatively the growth of 
the whole legend. Our primary authorities must 
be the Acts and Justin Martyr, because they are 
chronologically the earlier, and because the accept- 


ance of them explains the rest. 
who lived in Samaria less than 100 years after the 
time of Simon, was writing about something that 
he would know. Whether the fully developed 
system as described by Justin comes directly from 
the founder of the heresy or was the product of a 
later member of the school, may of course still be 
doubted, but the system harmonizes with what we 
read in the Acts; nor are there any ὦ priori reasons 
for doubting the story about Simon and the woman 
he chose to call Helena. The later account of the 
system which we find in Hippolytus was probably 
the production of some member of the sect ; but it 
is on the same lines as the older work, and we must 
remember that the essence of Gnosticism was not 
orthodoxy but speculation. Different members of 
the school of Basilides produced very different 
systems, and in the same way some members of the 
school of Simon produced the later development 
described above. The main source of the Clemen- 
tine literature was directly or indirectly Justin, 
possibly also Hegesippus, and some of the personal 
details of his life and connexion with Dositheus 
may be authentic. 

We now pass to the Roman visit. Are there any 
grounds for thinking that this really took place? 
Probably not. Of what happened in Samaria, 
Justin is a first-hand authority ; on matters in 
Rome he would be ignorant and misinformed. 
He saw the statue, and jumped to the conclusion 
that Simon, of whom he had known so much, was 
here represented. It may be noticed that Justin 
gives no authority for the Roman visit except the 
statue. In another direction Justin is responsible 
for the Simon legend, namely, by making him the 
source and originator of heresy. How far there 
is an actual historical basis for the idea that 
Gnosticism was directly or indirectly derived from 
him may be doubtful. His system exhibits all the 
elements which go to make up Gnosticism ; especi- 
ally we may notice that there we first find the idea 
that the highest God was not the creator of the 
world; but then such tendencies and ideas were 
in the air. The same influences of dualism and 
syncretism which worked in his case would work in 
others, But, anyhow, Simon was the one clear in- 
stance of a heretic mentioned in the New Testament. 
It was natural, therefore, to represent him as the 
typical arch-heretic, the originator of heresy, and 
the place which Justin assigned to him at the head 
of his heretical genealogy was one in whicli his 
position was uncontested. 

Next comes the Roman contest with Peter. 
The materials out of which this was constructed 
were (1) the contest of Peter and Simon in the 
Acts; (2) the Roman tradition that the Church 
was founded by Peter; (3) the story of the Simon 
statue ; (4) a story contained in Suetonius (Nero, 
12). At games initiated by Nero, some one, per- 
sonating Icarus, attempted to fly, and the emperor 
was sprinkled with blood when he fell. The 
story of Simon’s flight towards heaven was prob- 
ably invented at Rome before the close of the 2nd 
cent., not later at any rate than the beginning 
of the 8rd. Whether the author of the Leucian 
Acts of Peter—a Gnostic—was the first originator 
or not we cannot say; very probably he was, as he 
seems to have helped to give Simon Magus a pro- 
minent place. According to Photius (Cod. exiv.) 
that work taught that the God of the Jews was 
evil, whose minister Simon was. This would make 
it very natural that the author we call Leucius 
should have invented the episode; and the date 
which we assign later than Justin, but not later 
than the end of the 2nd cent., harmonizes with 
other indications. This story, like many other 
Leucian inventions, was attractive to the orthodox, 
and therefore we find it here worked up in a com- 
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paratively speaking orthodox dress. Paul was in- 
troduced as a companion of Peter, not because 
there had been anything anti-Pauline in the original 
story, but because the combined activity of Peter 
and Paul became a favourite subject of legend. 
For an Ebionite form of this legend there appears 
to be no evidence. There remains a certain chrono- 
logical confusion to discuss. According to Justin, 
it was in the reign of Claudius that Simon came to 
Rome. ‘The origin of this date was probably the 
date on the statue which he saw. The earlier form 
of the story, then, would bring Peter to Rome in the 
days of Claudius; and in the Actus Petri cum 
Simone nothing is said about Nero. But the 
martyrdom of Peter was by tradition under Nero, 
so that at a later date the legend was changed to 
Nero’s time. Eusebius, however, had before him 
the earlier account. He brings Simon to Rome 
under Claudius, and Peter immediately after him. 
Is not this probably the origin of the 25 years’ 
episcopate of Peter at Rome? 

The origin, then, of the Roman legend was prob- 
ably the Leucian Acts. These are represented for 
us mainly by the Actus Petri cum Simone, the 
Leucian affinities of which have been shown by 
James (Apocrypha Anecdota, li. p. xxiv); the πράξεις 
Πέτρον καὶ Παύλου are an orthodox recasting of the 
story, with the exaggerated miraculous tendency 
omitted. 

A separate line on which the legend developed 
is represented by the Clementine literature. A 
combination of arguments would incline us to put 
its date at the beginning of the 3rd cent. and its 
origin in Syria. The sources out of which it was 
composed must be very doubiful, as we have little 
to go on, but the story is obviously made up of 
different elements. There is a story of Clement 
and his relations; there is a story of a dispute with 
Apion, which sometimes seems to have been put 
into the mouth of Peter, but in our texts is put into 
the mouth of Clement. There are certain κηρύγ- 
ματα or Preachings of Peter, and there is an account 
of the travels of Peter. But how much of this was 
derived from earlier sources and how much was the 
work of the compiler of the legend we have no 
means of determining. The story of the travels of 
Peter contained, obviously, an account of his journey 
from Czesarea to Antioch, of the Churches that he 
founded during that journey, and the bishops and 

resbyters that he instituted. This is preserved in 

oth our texts; but was the dispute with Simon 
Magus part of the original document? It is usually 
supposed that it must have been; but in the Recog- 
nitions, which is generally considered the older 
form of the story, the part of Simon is confined 
to Cesarea, and is an episode by itself. Again, does 
the author know of the Roman contest? The refer- 
ences to Rome occur mainly in the Recognitions, 
and may have been introduced to adapt the story 
to a Roman audience. It is quite possible that 
the introduction of Simon Magus is due to the 
compiler of the work, and that his only historical 
source of knowledge about Simon was Justin 
Martyr and, possibly, Hegesippus. 

But if his sources are doubtful, his purpose is 
more clear. He is an Ebionite Christian by ex- 
traction, who has been influenced by the specula- 
tive ideas which we associate with Gnosticism, and 
he writes to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
Judaism and Christianity. His main tenet is the 
Divine unity, and therefore he combats the poly- 
theism of the heathen, the dualism of Marcion, 
and Trinitarianism (if we may use the term). This 
last feature gives us his date, the period of the 
Monarchian controversy early in the 3rd cent.; 


Within the limits of a common Monotheism he 
hopes to find room for both Jews and Christians, and 


SS 


his references to the establishment of bishops and 
presbyters by Peter show that he wishes to adopt 
the existing ecclesiastical organization. There is 
@ certain amount of art in his choice of characters. 
The defender of polytheism is Apion, perhaps 
the traditional opponent of Judaism ; the attack 
is put into the mouth of Clement, as obviously 
more fitted for such work than Peter. The one 
heretic of the apostolic age, Simon, who was the 
traditional source of all heresy, is made the 
exponent of all false Christian teaching, and his 
natural combatant is Peter. Paul is never men- 
tioned by name, but anything like an overt attack 
on him would have been quite beside his purpose. 
There are no doctrines which were ascribed to Paul 
attacked in tle person of Simon. Simon is not 
Paul, nor intended by the author to be Paul. He 
was obviously a writer witli considerable powers 
of invention ; he had a certain amount of history 
or legend or tradition, but he may very likely be 
himself responsible for most of the personal episodes 
he describes, and for the use he has made of Simon. 
There is no evidence, at any rate, for any Ebionite 
Acts which he is supposed to have used, nor any 
need to imagine them. One more feature must be 
referred to. Simon is with him the magician as 
well as the false teacher, and a great deal is said 
about the magical element; which requires all 
Peter’s miraculous powers to dispel. The whole of 
this side of the legend appears absurdly puerile toa 
modern reader. But we are apt to forget that all 
the tricks Simon claimed to perform were believed 
in at the time, and that those who claimed to 
perform magical rites were among the most deter- 
mined opponents of Christianity. Magic was a 
real danger, and a very subtle form of false teach- 
ing. It was the true spiritual force of Christianity 
which overcame it; but numerous writers always 
ascribed this triumph to the exhibition of vulgar 
miraculous power. 

It is maintained that this reconstruction of the 
history of the Simon legend represents a much 
more probable and consistent account of the origin 
of the story than the distorted and complicated 
theories which have appeared since the time of 
Baur, and have rested chiefly on unproved hypo- 
theses of sources and fanciful reconstructions of 
the early historical period.* 

vi. THE AFFINITIES OF SIMON’s SYSTEM.—The 
historical nucleus of the legend is, as we have seen, 
the narrative in the Acts, part of the story in 
Justin, the system as described by him belonging 
either to Simon himself or an earlier follower, 
and perhaps some incidents recorded by the Clem- 
entines. When we accept this as original, the 
affinities of the system suggested by Baur and his 
followers become a legitimate explanation. Sam- 
aria was a country in which a sort of bastard 
Judaism came in contact with the old Syrian 
and Phoenician religions and the newer Hellenic 

aganism, All these different elements are present 
in Simon’s system. That the relation of himself 
and Helena is a reminiscence of the Syrian male 
and female deity is equally natural, whether Helena 
be a real person (as is probable) or only the per- 
sonification of an idea. The fact that in one 
account—that of the Recognitions—she is called 
Luna (a translation of σελήνη), makes the parallel 
to the Sun and Moon worship, the Baal and 
Astarte, more close. Simon represents an almost 
pre-Christian Gnosticism, and it is significant that 
only here do we find this very repulsive dualistic 
element. Simon represents the impostor of the 


*It may be objected that nothing has been said about the 
Simon of Cyprus mentioned in Jos. Ant. xx. vii. 4. In the 


and for this date there is also external evidence, | opinion of the present writer the two Simons have nothing to 
| do with one another, 


and the resemblance of names counts for 
nothing. There are said to be twenty-four Simons tn the Index 
to Josephus. 
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period, whose claims are even more improbable 
than those of Apollonius of Tyana or Alexander 
of Abonoteichus. His mind is a medley of Hellen- 
ism, Judaism, and Orientalism; out of this he 
forms a system, in which he himself occupies the 
first position. The influence of Christianity and 
then the opposition to it give a certain vitality 
and force to the ideas he suggests, and in other 
hands they become fertile and prolific. Later 
Gnostics were more definitely Christian. The 
founders of the sects never claimed Divine honours 
for themselves. They discarded more extravagant 
features. But they shared with Simon the funda- 
‘mental doctrine that the Creator of the world was 
an inferior and, perhaps, a malevolent deity.* 

vii. SIMON MAGUS AND SIMONY. —In another 
direction the name of Simon has become used 
universally for the sin of attempting to purchase 
spiritual gifts or spiritual preferment for money. 
Both sorts were included under the sin of Simon. 
The earlicst example seems to be from the Apos- 
tolical Canons, where it is said: ‘If any bishop, 
presbyter, or deacon obtain this dignity for money, 
both he that is ordained and the ordainer shall be 
deposed, and also cut off from all communion, as 
Simon Magus was by Peter.’ And the instance 
is often quoted in later canons. The use of the 
term appears to have arisen through the Canon 
Law. 

Vill. SIMON MAGUS AND THE Faust LEGEND.— 
There are some curious coincidences, if they are 
nothing more, between the legend of Simon and 
the story of Faust. The hero of that legend is sup- 
apn to have been a certain Dr. Faust, of Knitt- 
ingen, who died in 1540. The legend appears first 
in 8, written form in 1587, and was obviously the 
result of a fertile imagination. It is quite possible 
that in building up the story reminiscences direct 
or indirect of the lecend of Simon Magus may 
have come in. The following are points of re- 
semblance: (1) firstly and most clearly the intro- 
duction of Helena in both; (2) the name Faustus ; 
(3) the homunculus ; (4) in Simon Magus himself 
we may have a suggestion of Mephistopheles. 
This connexion may be due to direct literary in- 
fluence, or we may have here two different versions 
of a theme which has been common at various 
times, the contest between Religion and Magic—a 
contest which we have to believe is far older and 
more universal than was once thought. 


LITERATURE.—(1) On Simon Magus generally. The two most 
complete expositions of the two opposing points of view are by 
Moller in Herzog, RE? xiv. s.v., and by Lipsius in Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lexiecon, v. 301-321. For older works see Mosheim, /nst. 
hist. eecl. i. 389. There are accounts in all the works on 
heresies in the Early Church, of which the most useful is that 
of Hilgenfeld, die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 168 
and 453. The most complete account in English is that by 
Salmon in Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 681. Other treatises referred to 
are Simson, ‘Leben und Lehre Simon des Magiers,’ in Z. f. hist. 
‘Theol. 1841, ili. 39; Baur, Das Manichdische Religionssystem, 
ΤῊ ησθη, 1831, 467, Die Christliehe Gnosis, Tithmgen, 1835, 
p. ‘ 

(2) On Simon and Paul see Baur, ‘Die Ohristuspartie in 
Korinth,’ in Tibinger Zeitschrift, 1881-34, p. 116 ff., Paulus 
(1845), p. 85 ff., 218 ff. [2 pp. 97 ff., 246 ff.|, Das Christenthum. der 
drei ersten Jahrhunderte 2, p, 85 ff. ; Hilgenfeld, Die Clementin- 
wchen Reeognitionen und Homilien (1848), p. 317ff., ‘Der 
Magier Simon,’ in ZF WTh, 1868, p. 357 ff.; Zeller, A posted- 
geschichte, 158 ff. G. p. 250, Eng. tr.); Volkmar, ‘iiber den 
Simon Magus der Apostelgeschichte,’ in Theol. Jahrbiicher, 
1856, p. 279 ff. 

(3) The Apocryphal Aefs may be read in Lipsius, Acta 
Apostolorum Apocrypha, which supersedes all previous editions. 
Lipsius’ criticism will be found in Die Quellen der rémischen 


* The criticisms of Renan (ii. 154) are interesting and worth 
quoting. ‘Simon de Getton fut le chef d’un mouvernent re- 
ligieux, paralléle ἃ, celui du Christianisme, qu’on peut regarder 
comme une sorte de contrefagon Samaritaine de l’ceuvre de 
Jésus. . . (ib, 269). Héléne, significant par ld qu’elle était l'objet 


de Puniverselle pursuite, la cause éternelle de dispute entre les 
hommes, celle qui se venge de ses ennemiS en les rendant 
aveugles : théme bizarre qui mal compris ou travesti ἃ, dessein, | 
donna lieu chez les péres de l’église aux contes les plus banals.’ ! 


Petrus-Sage kritisch untersucht, Kiel, 1872, and in Die A pokry- 
phen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, ii. 1, Braunsch- 
weig, 1887. In the latter volume he very much modifies his 
earlier conclusions. 

(4) On the Clementines may be mentioned Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, Hamburg, 1844; Uhlhorn, Die Homilien und 
Recognitionen des Clemens Romanus, ‘Gottingen, 1854 ; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Clementinischen Recognitionen und Homilien, Jena, 
1848, and in Theol. Jahrbiicher, 1854, 1868; Lehmann, Die 
Clementinischen Schriften; Lipsius in Protestantische Kir- 
chenzeitung, 1869, pp. 477-482 ; and, in English, Salmon’s art. in 
the Dict. Chr. Biog. 

(5) On Simon and the Faust legend see Zahn, Cyprian von 
Antiochien und die deutsche Faustsage, Erlangen, 1882; and 
Kuno Fischer, Die Faustsage. A. C. HEADLAM. 


SIMPLE, SIMPLICITY.—The words tr@ ‘simple’ 
in AV are (1) ns (from app to be open), ‘openness,’ 
inexperience, descending to ‘heedlessness.’ In Pr 
1 the abstract use occurs and the word is tré 
‘simplicity,’ elsewhere the meaning is personal, 
and the translation ‘simple’ or ‘simple one.’ In 
Pr 9° the translation is ‘foolish’ (RV ‘simple 
ones’). It occurs chiefly in Proverbs (see Oehler, 
Theol. of OT, uu. 446; Cheyne, Devout Study of 
Criticism, 388; Schultz, Old Test. Theol. ii. 283 f.). 
(2) nvns, only Pr 9, of Folly personified. (3) dxaxos, 
‘ cuileless,’ Wis 413, Ro 1618, (4) ἀκέραιος, ‘ sincere,’ 
hit. ‘unmixed,’ Ro 16! (see Trench, Syn. § lvi.}. 

Simplicity is the tr. of (1) m3 in Pr. 1%, (2) 
da (of which the plu. is oa, the Thummim of 
Heb. oracles) completeness, uprightness (from 
oon to finish), only 25 154, (3) ἁπλότης, ‘ one- 
foldedness,’ ‘ singleness,’ ‘sincerity,’ Wis 1}, 1 Mae 
257m, Ro 12%, 2 Co 17 11%, (See Sanday—Headlam 
en lio 12°; G. Montefiore in /QR vi. 469). 


The Eng. adj. ‘simple’ (used also as a subst.) signifies ‘ one- 
fold,’ ‘single’ (from Lat. simplex, through Old Fr. simple). 
This original meaning is seen, ¢.g., in its application to medicines: 
thus Gosson, School of Abuse (Arber, p. 37), ‘Chiron was... a 
reader of Phisicke, by opening the natures of many siinples.’ 
And we still speak of a matter being ‘simple’ when it is not 
complicated. When applied to persons the meaning is now 
‘weakminded,’ ‘foolish.’ Butin AV and older Eng. generally 
the meaning is never quite so strong as thai, and, when it 
approaches it, always implies moral blame. 

1. [nexperienced or unsophisticated, as Gn 2527 Tind. * Jacob 
was a simple man and dwelled in the tentes.’ This is perhaps 
all that is expressed by the word in Pr 14 ‘To give subtilty 
(RVm ‘prudence’) to the simple’; 1415 ‘The simple believeth 
every word’ ; and especially Ro 1619 ‘I would have you wise unto 
sari which is good, and simple (AVm ‘ harmless’) concerning 
evil. 

2 This inexperience may be ignorance to be instructed, or 
weakness to be defended. Thus Ps 197 ‘The testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple’; 1166 ‘The Lord pre- 
serveth the simple.’ Cf. Hamilton, Catechism, fol. xv, ‘ Ye that 
are simple and unleirnit men and wemen suld expresly beleif al 
the artikils of your Crede’; Is 53% Cov. ‘He shalbe the most 
symple and despised of all’; 6022 Cov. ‘The yongest and leest 
shal growe in to a thousande, and the symplest in to a stronge 

eople. 

P 3 But in Proverbs the tendency is to regard inexperience as 
heedlessness and almost folly, thus 1418 ‘The simple inherit folly’; 
and as blameworthy, thus 122 ‘How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity?’ Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 129, ‘I heard him say 
it in Folly Yard, at the house of one Mr. Simple, next door to 
the sign of the Sedf-deceiver.’ 

Simplicity has not quite the same range of meaning as 
‘simple.’ 1. Jgnorance or weakness, descending to folly, as 
Pr 122, cf. Adams, Works, i. 29—*God, in regard to thy sim- 
plicity, brings to naught all their machinations.’ 2. Guéledess- 
ness, rising to innocence and sineerity, as 28 1511 ‘They went 
in their simplicity’; Wis 1! ‘Think of the Lord with a good 
heart, and in simplicity of heart seek him’; 1 Mac 237m; Ro 128 
‘ He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity’ (ἐν ἁπλότητι, AVm 
‘liberally,’ RV ‘ with liberality,’ RVm ‘with singleness’); 2 Co 
112 ‘in simplicity and godly sincerity’ (RV [reading with edd. 
ἁγιότητι for ἃ τλότητε οἱ TR] ‘in holiness’); 113 ‘the simplicity 
that is in Christ.’ Οἱ, Elyot, Governour, i. 220, ‘Trewely in 
every covenaunt, bargayne, or promise, ought to be a simplicitie, 
that is to saye, one playne understandinge or meaning betwene 
the parties’; and Ac 246 Rhem. ‘They tooke their meate with 
joy and simplicitie of hart.’ Τῦ is to be observed that ‘ simpli- 
city’ in its modern sense does not occur in AV or RV: to take 
2Co 11% in the mod. sense is wholly to misunderstand the 


passage. HASTINGS. 


SIMPLICITY (ἁπλότης, ‘singleness,’ LXX tr. of om 
as also of 1°) is the characteristic attribute of the 
man who is whole-hcarted and single - hearted. 
The word ἁπλοῦς is applied by Plato to God, who is 
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‘pericctly simple and true both in word and deed’ 
(fep. ii. 382 E). It is used to describe the man 
who plays only one part and does one thing, in con- 
trast to him whose energies are not concentrated 
but divided ovér a variety of pursuits (Rep. iii. 
397 EK). Simplicity is a mark of the just man who 
wishes to be and not to seem good (ep. ii. 361 B), 
while the man of an opposite type who lacks the 
true virtue of a ‘ unanimous and harmonious soul’ is 
διπλοῦς, for he is at war with himself, and is virtu- 
ally two men, not one (Rep. viii. 554 Ὁ). Its close 
relationship to dxaxla (guilelessness) is indicated by 
the fact that In many passages where the LXX 
has ἁπλότης, Aq. has ἀκακία as tr. of the same word 
(Ps 7° 261-41 4118 787); its relationship to εὐθύτης 
(rectitude), by the fact that in LX_X -w is tr. by both 
words (1 K 9*, 1 Ch 291, Simplicity describes the 
moral and mental attitude of the man who is 
absolutely at one with himself in motive, aim, and 
end, whether in relation to God or his fellow-men. 
This unity and concentration of the inner nature 
gives fulness of spiritual perception, as our Lord 
shows by a comparison taken from another sphere 
of vision. ‘If, therefore, thine eye be single 
(ἁπλοῦς), thy whole body shall be full of light’ (Mt 
62, Lk 11%). Sucha man is incapable of insincerity, 
or artifice, or malice, or finesse. Hence he is 
opposed to the two-souled man, who is driven now 
Godwards, now earthwards (δίψυχος, Ja 18), to the 
double-hearted (Ps 127) and the double-tongued 
(διλόγος, 1 Ti 383 δίγλωσσος, Pr 11, Sir 5°). In 
his walk he does not try to go upon two ways 
(Sir 2”), but goes straight to the goal, with his 
face set thitherward, neither halting, nor lingering, 
nor diverging. In his obedience to Christ there is 
no reservation, no element of calculation, only 
unconditional loyalty (2 Co 11%). In his devotion 
to God there is no κί μαίηίην as to the minimum 
of disobedience which He may permit (2 KX 518), in 
his work for men is no taint of eye-service (Col 3”, 
Eph 6°). In his giving there is no admixture of any 
base element (Ro 12%). For he gives as God gives, 
without any afterthought (Ja 1°), for no end save 
the good of the receiver. The simple one is guile- 
less, and as such, though not free from prejudice, 
he is open to conviction (Jn1*”), Himself incapable 
of being swayed by ignoble motives, he attributes 
a similar incapability to others, and thus may be 
easily deceived; in this way simplicity may so 
degenerate that it becomes not merely opposed to 
craftiness, but to prudence (25 15"), 

In the NT conception prudence is consistent with 
simplicity, and should be inseparably associated 
with it (Mt 10%, Ro 16 ἀκέραιος). In the Test. of 
the Twelve Patriarchs there is a graphic picture of 
the man of simplicity. He is not a busybody in 
his doings, nor malicious and slanderous against 
his neighbours. He never speaks against any 
one, nor censures the life of any one, but walks 
in the simplicity of his eyes. He is free from 
lustful desires; he is unselfish in his beneficence. 
‘The simple coveteth not gold, defraudeth not his 
neighbour, longeth not after manifold dainties, 
delighteth not in varied apparel, doth not picture 
to himself to live a long life, but only waiteth for 
the will of God, and the spirits of evil have no 

ower against him’ (Testament of Issachar, 6, 3-4, 
sinker’s tr.). 

LITERATURE.—Suicer, Thesawrus; Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex.; 
Trench, V7 Synonyms, pp. 204-209; Kling in Herzog2, vol. iv. 
135, 186 ; Lemme in Herzog, vol. v. 251-253. 

JOHN PATRICK. 

SIN.—I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—Prefatory. 
—The doctrine of sin in the OT must be con- 
sidered as there given; that isto say, the historical 
method forbids our taking into account N'T inter- , 
pretations of it—such, for instance, as St. Paul’s 


consequences. The same method requires that 
the chronological order of the OT should be fol- 
lowed, but the attempt to do this precisely would 
so complicate the treatment that it seems best to 
examine the main divisions of the Heb. Bible as 
they stand—(1) the Law, (2) the Prophets, (3) the 
Hagiographa, leaving open such questions as what 
amount of the Priestly legislation may be con- 
sidered to be pre-exilic, and what dates are to be 
assigned to Deuteronomy and the Books of Kings. 

Sin is a negative conception, and involves a pre- 
ceding idea to which it is contrary, namely Right- 
eousness, first attributed to Noah, Gn 6%. The 
righteousness of God is His conformity to the 
moral law which is His nature, and to His covenants 
withman. The righteousness of man is conformity 
to the same moral law and the same covenants. 
‘Walking with God’ (Gn 5™) is but another phrase 
for righteousness. Sin as the contrary of right- 
eousness is disobedience to God, departing from 
God, self-assertion against God. Thus the funda- 
mental OT conception of sin is not sin against 
other men, or against a man’s self, but sin against 
God. The OT anticipates what modern Christian 
thought has asserted, that the nearest relation of 
the human soul is its relation to God (Miiller, Chr. 
Doct. of Sin, tr. vol. i. p. 81). 

i. THE LAw.—Starting with this hypothesis, 
let us first see how far it is borne out in the tra- 
ditions of pre-Mosaic religion. 

(1) There is no occasion to enter into the question 
whether the story of the Fall is to be regarded as 
both historical and symbolic (Aug. de Cimtate Dei, 
xiii, 21) or merely symbolic (Origen, de Prin. 
iv. 16), One point comes out clearly: sin is set 
before us at its very beginning as disobedience to 
Divine law, an exercise of human free will in 
conscious opposition to that law, a departure from 
an original state. ‘There is, however, nothing to 
imply that that state was a perfect one, as 
scholastic theology described it. The free com- 
munications with God, on which much stress has 
been laid as evidence of a lofty state, continue after 
the Fall. (On the supposed contradiction between 
the results of anthropological science and the idea 
of a Fall, see [llingworth’s Bampton Lectures, 
Lect. vi.). Itmust also be observed that the OT 
does not anywhere teach a corruption an 
nat ἢ wou am, 5 van aul imputation 
of his guilt. All that it teaches is the universality 
of sin in Adain’s offspring. Butif the descent of 
all mankind from Adam is taken as a fact, then 
the universality of sin may be presumed to have 
some relation to descent from Adam (see Mozley’s 
Lectures and Theological Papers, Lect. on ‘ Original 
Sin’). And the prevalent feeling that the nation 
rather than the individual was the subject of sin 
(see Clemen, Lehre von der Siinde, Ὁ. 42 tt.) would 
prepare the way for the thought of all mankind 
being involved in the guilt and penalty of Adam 
and Eve, when religious thought came to reflect on 
the relation to God of mankind generally, and not 
merely of Israel. This reflexion, however, belongs 
to a later date (2 Esdras and Romans), and the 
absence of reference to the Fall in OT is remark- 
able. The three passages usually quoted, Job 31” 
(see RVm), Hos 67 (see RVm), Is 43% (see Dill- 
mann, ad loc.), are not to the point. Cf., further, 
Thackeray, St. Paul and Jewish Thought, 31 ff. 

(2) The interest of the Cain narrative is, (a) that 
man is not left to himself either before or after 
sin. There are voices of God warning, promising, 
condemning. And (0) sin is already personified ; 
it has gained a positive existence instead of being 
a mere negation: ‘If thou doest not well, sin 
coucheth at the door,’ Gn 47; οἵ, Sir 27”, 

(3) The next point is the development and in- 


comments in Romans on the sin of Adam and its !| crease of sin (Gn6*"-%), Sin is a parasitic growth 
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which multiplies in its appropriate soil. It is not 
merely a number of isolated rebellions, but results 
in a state of sin both in the individual and in the 
race. This state of sin takes possession of the 
thoughts of the heart, and its outward effect is 
violence (027) between man and man. 

(4) At the Flood the method of God is, so to 
speak, changed. He recognizes (Gn 6°) the pre- 
dominance of ‘the evil imagination’ (y27 7y:), a 
term which afterwards plays an important part in 
Jewish theology (see Weber, Jiid. Theol.? p. 213 ff, 
and Dillmann, ad éoc.). Sin must be dealt with in 
other ways, by an election and a covenant. The 
one righteous man is taken, special relations are 
established with him, and a covenant given. This 
covenant is followed by those with Abraham, and 
with Israel at Sinai. But these covenants, while 
designed for salvation, open out, each of them, 
new possibilities of sin. It is no longer a matter 
of transgression against undefined moral law, but 
there are definite ordinances. Sin is not merely 
the breach of the universal relation between 
creature and Creator, but the breach of covenant, 
a revolt (yvs). Moreover, with patriarchal re- 
ligion, the contrast of faith and unbelief comes in 
in a definite way (Gn 15°). Esau’s sin also is 
plainly unbelief. This is gradually shown to be 
the root of sin, and every particular sin is regarded 
as a manifestation of it. When, with Abraham, 
we reach the distinction between those within and 
those without the covenant, the question arises, 
Is there a recognition of the moral law and a con- 
sciousness of sin in the Gentile world? The ques- 
tion is answered in the affirmative by the case of 
Abimelech (Gn 20), and the existence of such a 
law outside the covenant is implied throughout 
the OT, e.g. Am 1. Thus there is nothing in the 
OT claim of unique revelation to Israel, which is 
inconsistent with that conseiousness of sin which 
is to be found in Babylonian, Persian, Vedie, and 
Greek sources, though there it is sin against [start, 
Ahuramazda, or Varuna, not against Jehovah. 
As to what conduct is sin, the range is narrow, 
and the moral standard within the covenant does 
not materially differ from that outside it. Deceit, 
sensuality, and cruelty are not yet distinctly felt 
as sinful. 

(5) Zhe Mosate covenant. The terminology of 
sin now increases and becomes definite, and it will 
therefore be necessary to examine it in detail. 
The three most important terms occur together in 
one verse, Ex 34? (cf. Ps 32! *), iniquity (py), trans- 
gression (vyp), sin (7NDD, πα, ΝΌΠ). 


(a) Sin.—Three cognate forms in Heb., with no distinction of 
meaning, express sin as missing one’s aii, and correspond to 
ἁμαρτία and its cognates in NT. The etymology does not 
suggest a person against whom the sin is committed, and does 
not necessarily imply intentional wrong-doing. But the use of 
the word is not linuted by its etymology, and the sin may be 
against man (Gn 401, 1S 201) or against God (Ex 3233), Clemen’s 
concession (Lehre von der Stinde, pp. 22, 23), that sin and 
iniquity meant failure to comply with national custom (Volks- 
sitte), must be qualified by the consideration that national 
custom was practically religion, and was always associated 
with supernatural sanction, so that sin against it was considered 
sin against God, even where God is not mentioned. It is no 
doubt true that this implicit thought that sin is against God, 
comes much more distinctly to the surfacein Deuteronomy. Two 
subsidiary uses of nko must be noticed. Like iy, it is used for 
the punishment of sin, as well as for sin itself (Zec 1419, La 339), 
The passage from one sense to the other is seen in Nu 3223, 
These instances open the question of the meaning of nxwd (and 
jy) in a class of passayes in the Psalins, where modern ex- 
positors take them to signify not sin or guilt, but punishment. 
See Cheyne on Ps 8111, This double sense of both words is a 
witness to the Heb. view of the close connexion of sin and 
suffering, which will demand special attentionin Job. Secondly, 
MNvy is used for sin-efering (Lv 48), This use of the same 
word for the offence and the offering meets us again under ΠΝ 
(trespass), ᾿ 

() Iniquity (jy), literally ‘ perversion,’ ‘distortion’ [but see 
Driver, Sam, 135n., who follows Lagarde in distinguishing two 
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roots My, one=‘ bend, twist,’ the other (the root of iy) = err 
(from the way)’].—It is to be distinguished from (@) as being a 
quality of actions rather than an act, and it thus acquires the 
sense of ‘guilt,’ which might well have been adopted by RV as 
the rendering of jiy. Guilt as distinguished from sin may be 
described as the sinner’s position in regard to God which results 
from his sin. Guilt involves punishment, and thus the connota- 
tion of j'y is enlarged still further. As Schultz says(OT7' Theol. 
ii. p, 306), ‘in the consciousness of the pious Israelite, sin, 
guilt, aud punishment are ideas so directly connected that the 
words for them are interchangeable.” See esp. Gn 413, Ly 2641, 
An illustration of this connexion is the phrase ‘ bear iniquity’ 
(less frequently ‘ bear sin’), first occurring Gn 413, and frequent 
in Ezekiel, H and P. The idea is that of being involved in guilt 
with the inevitable consequence of punishment (Nu 1494), and the 
phrase is nearly equivalent to the verb OWN; cf. Lv 51-6, It must, 
however, be noticed that the verb translated ‘ bear’ (73) some- 
times has for its subject the person offended against, and is 
used in the sense of ‘taking away’ sin. For reff. see Oaf, Heb. 
Lex. Ὁ. 671. In Lv 1633 the goat for Azazen ‘bears iniquities’ 
into a land not inhabited. Here both the senses above men- 
tioned are implied; and the same may be said of the more 
important passage in Is 5315, where the Servant of the Lorp 
both bears and takes away the sin of many. Thus this phrase 
lies at the root of the doctrine of the Atonement. 


(6) Transgression (yw5).—The original sense of the noun is 
clear from the use of the verb (cf. 1 K 1219 ‘Israel rebelled 
against the house of David’) It is a breaking away from law 
or covenant, and thus it implies a law and lawgiver, It im- 
plies what MN85 does not necessarily imply, namely, the volun- 
tariness of sin. This distinction comes out clearly in Job 3497 
‘he addeth rebellion unto his sin.’ 

(d) Wickedness (yw7).—This is sin become a habit or state. 
Its adjective yw in plur. describes sinners as a class, ‘the 
wicked’; and is invariably the correlative of ΡΟΣ (‘ righteous’); 
cf. Gn 187%, 

Besides the foregoing, three other words require brief notice, 
ows with Syp and Jj. AV does not sufficiently distinguish 
them, rendering Syn ‘trespass,’ ‘transgression,’ and DYN or 
MY ‘trespass,’ ὁ trespass-offering’; whereas by is strictly an 
act of unfaithfulness or treachery towards God or man, pro- 
ducing a state of guiltiness designated by O0x, requiring an 
ofiering to atone for it, which offering is also expressed by the 
same word ΟΝ (RY ‘guilt-offering ’). See Oehler, OT Theol. 
8137. Sinisa word of limited range belonging to the priestly 
terminology (see Driver, LOT’ 127 [6134]), while DWN and its 
cognates run through OT. There is in the latter word the 
sense of a need of compensation, and the guilt-offering is to be 
regarded as a compensatory offering for an injury done (see 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. Ὁ. 79). 

We now proceed to the Mosaic covenant, not 
merely as contained in Ex 20-23, but as developed 
in the whole of Ex.-Lv.-Numbers, keeping in 
mind the widely different dates to which different 
portions may belong. The object of this law asa 
whole, if we regard it as providentially developed, 
appears to be not so much directly to advanve 
morality or to deepen a sense of moral imperfee- 
tion, as to create a nation within which communion 
with the One God might be realized and preserved, 
—or, in other words, to form a hard external shell, 
within which a higher religious life might be gradu- 
ally and securely evolved. Hence the political 
and ceremonial elements were the prominent ones. 
And hence sin under the Law meant much more 


neglect, conscious or unconscious, of ceremonial 


reculations than moral transgression, and no dis- 
This was a 
Again, God was the King 
of the new nation. Thus there was no room for 
non-religious law. His purview embraced all acts. 
Therefore there was no distinction between sin and 
crime. In the present day there are sins which 
are not regarded by English law as erimes or torts. 
It was not so in Israel. If an act was outside the 
Law, it was not sin. He who kept the Law was 
blameless. Conversely, there are offences against 
the law of England which the most conscientious 
would hardly regard as sin; but in [Israel all enact- 
ments were part of the Divine law, and the breach 
of any of them was sin. This religious character 
of law was, of course, not peculiar to Israel. Itis 
characteristic of early Brahmanic law (see Maine, 
Early Law and Custom, c. il. esp. p. 42 ff.) and 
of other systems. 


necessary first stage. 
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If, as seems probable, Deut. is earlier in date 
than much of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, it 
cannot correctly be called an advance on the views 
hitherto treated, but at any rate it takes much 
higher ground. Not only does the love of God 
and of one’s neighbour in Deut. supply the Israelite 
with new motives for fulfillmg express commands, 
but this love opened new views of duties beyond 
those commands, and thus enlarged and deepened 
the sense of sin where these were not fulfilled. 
There are humane directions which tend to positive 
virtue. Deut. is not open to Wellhausen’s charge 
against the rest of the Law, ‘ What holiness re- 
quired was not to do good, but to avoid sin’ (Hist. 
fsr., Eng. tr. p. 500). 


It will now be necessary to examine one class of offences 
against the Law which has had an important part in providing 
terminology and forming conceptionsof sin, It is acknowledged 
that the Law of Israel was in great part a reformation and 
republication of existing Semitic custom, and indeed of customs 
not exclusively Semitic. This was the case with the class of 
enactments which related to what was clean (7)52) and unclean 
(xi). These concerned not only food, but persons and things. 
Offences in respect of these were sin, and punishable with death. 
There are three explanations of these enactments which must 
be set aside. Taking themas a whole, it is impossible to regard 
them as having a moral character. Nor are they designedly 
allegorical. So far as they disclose this character they possess 
it not by virtue of direct Divine appointment, but from their 
origin long before the birth of Israel. They grew out of man’s 
sense of the unseen, his reverence for it, his consciousness of 
physical and spiritual dangers besetting him. The proof of this 
lies in the existence of very similar bodies of law as to cleanness 
alld uncleanness, outside Israel, as for instance in the Vendidad 
(Sacred Books of the East, tr. Darmesteter, vol. iv.). Thirdly, 
the conception of clean and unclean was not a sanitary one, 
and had nothing in common (except incidentally) with modern 
notions of cleanliness. It was rather, that certain things, 
especially everything connected with birth and death, carried 
with them an infection of danger and an unfitness for worship. 
The opposite of uncleanness was holiness, and this too in the 
Law has an infectious character (Lv 627). The sin-offering is so 
holy that everything it has touched must be washed, broken, or 
done away with (see, further, art. UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS). 

The importance of the foregoing in considering the OT 
doctrine of sin is as follows: (1) All these enactments enlarged 
the area of sin (Ro 529), though no doubt they mainly affected 
the priests (Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. ix.). At the same time-it 
must be added that to those who observed them they also 
increased the area of righteousness and the opportunities of 
conscious joyful obedience. (2) The notion of the holiness of 
God, to which the system of clean and unclean had a close 
relation, was so elevated by the prophets, especially by Isaiah, 
that the terms connected with the system or their equivalents 
came to supply much of the vocabulary for sin in the NT and in 
the Christian Church: 6.9. the use of such words as καθαρός, 
zalepiCw cannot be understood without recalling their source in 
the Law. 


The next matters for consideration are the pun- 
ishment and the forgiveness of sin under the Law. 
—(1) Punishment. Sin is to be stamped out; the 
punishment for almost all sin is death. In theory, 
at any rate, the severity of the Law is amazing. 
What is taken into account is not so much the ill- 
desert of the individual, as his guilt involving the 
nation in guilt, so he must be extirpated (cf. Jos 
22°), Itis only as regards the nation that punish- 
ment is restorative.—(2) Forgiveness. The only 
sin admitting of individual atonement was sin not 
committed ‘with a high hand’ (z.e not wilful), for 
which sin-offering and guilt-offering were provided 
(Lv 4-67); see Westcott, Zp. to Heb. p. 288. The 
ΤΑΥ͂ oF ATONEMENT must also be taken into con- 
sideration, though its main object appears to have 
been the purification of holy things and places. 
That forgiveness was so difficult of attainment, 


implied and fostered conceptions of God and His 


wrath which were strongly anthropopathic. One 
effect was that God was thought of as injured by 
man’s sin; and the guilt-offering had in it, as we 
have seen, the notion of compensation for injury 
done. In Job (739 35%) we find the first explicit 
contradiction of this thought. But Deuteronomy, 
if anterior to the priestly legislation, had already 
provided an antidote. There God’s love for [5186] 
is set forth, and the purpose of all His commands 


is repeatedly stated to be man’s good (Dt 6% 1018), 
His commands give life. Hence God hates sin 
against Himself because it hurts, not Him, but the 
sinner. 

li. THE PROPHETS.—(a) The Former Prophets.— 
If the essence of sin is departure from God, then, 
in whatever form, idolatry must be the worst sin 
because the most complete. That is its position 
throughout the historical books. In Judges it is 
the cause of all Israel’s sufferings. In 1 and 2 
Samuel it is comparatively absent, and conse- 
quently there is a great burst of national vigour 
and prosperity. In 1 and 2 Kings the standard by 
which all reigns are measured is the permission or 
repression ofidolatry. The history of the Northern 
Kingdom is the history of the continuance and 
eflects of the sin of Jeroboam, and the word ‘sin’ 
is almost restricted to that special meaning. ‘The 
sin of idolatry took different forms, such as de- 
erading the conception of Jahweh, identifying 
Him with Baal, worshipping Him in heathen 
fashion and with visible representations, combin- 
ing His worship with that of other gods, or, far 
less commonly, forsaking Him altogether for other 
gods. But in one form or another it is regarded 
in the historical books as the first and worst of all 
sins, and rightly so, at that stage of national life. 

(Ὁ) Yet this view was too concentrated to be 
complete. It is not to the retrospective record in 
1 and 2 Kings that we look for ight on the progress 
of the national conscience, but to contemporary 
authorities, the so-called Later Prophets, ὁ.6. the 
prophetical books of the 8th cent., Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah. It is they that develop the moral 
character and moral requirements of J“; and as 
a necessary consequence the range, depth, and 
danger of sin. 


The history of David supplies us with two examples of sin— 
one flagrant, and the other difficult to regard as sinful. The 
points which come out in his sin with Bathsheba are (1) possi- 
bility of immediate forgiveness on repentance ; (2) punishment 
after forgiveness, severe and protracted; (8) the punishment 
of the sinner involves suffering for others. This, however, 
appears more clearly in the next instance, that of the census 
(2 $ 241). The point to notice in this is, that the sin is ascribed 
to the causation of J” Himself, just in the same way as the evil 
spirit which came upon Saul is described as ‘from God.’ 
Several other passages, e.g. Je 9%3, are of the same character. 
On them Clewen (Lehre von der Siinde, p. 123 ff.) builds the 
conclusion that God was regarded as the author (Veranstalter) 
of sin. It is more correct to say that we have in them reflexions 
of that perplexity about the interaction of Divine control and 
human freedom which has at all times been felt, and not alone 
in Israel. For later protests against false inferences from such 
expressions, see Sir 1511-20 and Ja 11316, What was in Hebrew 
religion only a hesitation and perplexity, which never produced 
daugerous results, became in Islam a principle fatal to morality. 
‘The unbelief of the unbeliever, the impiety of the impious, and 
bad actions, come to pass with the foreknowledge, will, pre- 
destination, and decree of God, but not with His satisfaction 
and approval’ (Sell, Fatih of Lslam1, pp. 118, 173). 


Amos leads the way in bringing moral offences 
to the front. He carries on one side of Elijah’s 
work, and the transgressions denounced in Am 1, 2 
are offences against justice and humanity between 
man and man. Micah and Isaiah (e.g. Is 1") 
follow Amos. To Hosea the sin of Israel is heinous 
because it is sin against God’s love. In Hosea we 
have the OT counterpart to 1 John. What Hosea 
(and indeed all the prophets) did, was to enlarge 
and deepen the conception of sin indirectly by 
making men realize far more fully the moral 
character of God. This work of the prophets, 
though by far the most important phase in the 
history of the OT doctrine of sin, is so obvious on 
the surface of their writings, and has been so often 
and so fully dealt with (6.0. Robertson Smith, 
Prophets of [srae!, Lect. ii. ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine 
of the Prophets, passim), that it must here be taken 
for granted in order to leave room to deal with 
less obvious contributions and developments. See 
also Clemen, Lehre von der Siinde, p. 70 
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Another point in the teaching of the prophets 
as to sin is their preaching of repentance, both 
national and individual, outside the covenant (cf. 
Jonah) as well as within it. The development 
of individualism by Jeremiah and Ezekiel is a 
moment of great importance in the doctrine of sin. 
Hitherto the prominent thought has been that of 
sin affecting the nation through the individual, 
and entailing guilt on succeeding generations, 
though it must be noticed that the heredity of 
guilt is not allowed as a ground for private revenge 
(Dt 246 2 K 145, but οἵ. 9 8215). Ezekiel attaches 
his teaching to that of Jeremiah, and works it 
out. His result is well summed up by A. B. 
Davidson in his note on Ezk ‘18, ‘the individual 
man is not involved in the sins and fate of his 
people or his forefathers.’ But even Ezekiel did 
not dissolve entirely the great predominant OT 
thought of the solidarity of Israel in respect of 
sin. There was work for that conception to do in 
the NT. It made possible the thought of the 
vicarious atonement of Christ, as representative of 
the nation and the race (Jn 115!-5), For a strong 
instance of the sense of sin as national, see Is θά. 
The feeling has been well expressed by Monte- 
fiore: ‘ At his worst the individual felt he belonged 
to the people of God, and shared their righteous- 
ness; and at his best he still felt the depressing 
burden of Israel’s national sins’ (Hibbert Lect. p. 
512). The whole question was deeply affected by 
the obscurity and comparative unimportance of 
the Heb. expectation of a future life. When that 
dawned clearly, the importance of the individual 
dawned with it. 

iii. THE HAGIOGRAPHA.— The Psalms belong 
largely, though not entirely, to the prophetic 
school of thought, and either anticipate or develop 
its teaching, according to the view we may take of 
their respective dates. It is in the Psalms that 
we first have a deep view of sin from the sinner’s 
side. In the Prophets we have the historian or 
preacher denouncing, but in the Psalms the sinner 
confessing sin, either personal or national. This 
deep sense of sin arises invariably out of the 
pressure of suffering in some form; and in some 
cases, at any rate, is due to the national suffering 
of the Captivity and Exile, The Psalmist does not 
repent for fear of future punishment, but from the 
pressure of present affliction. It is true that we 
find the consciousness of uprightness and sincere 
purpose as well as the consciousness of sin (σι. Ps 
26), but this does not contradict the general im- 
pression. A special aspect of sin in the Psalms is 
that of falsehood. The service of J” is thought of 
as truth, practical truth, much in the same way as 
in the Gospel and Epp. of St. John; hence sin, its 
opposite, is untruth, vanity, lies. In the Psalms, 
as in the Prophets, sin is no longer a matter of 
strict legalism, of failure to obey. Emotions and 
affections come in largely (as in some degree in 
Hosea and Deut.). The Psalmists love God, and 
look on sin as breaking this happy relation, hiding 
His face and shutting up His mercies. All this 
reaches its highest point in Ps 51, with its pro- 
found consciousness of sin in the individual and in 
the race (v.°, ef. Job 14°), hatred of it for its own 
sake, not merely for its consequences, and hopeful 
assurance of forgiveness and renewal. 

M. Wolzman (Lazarus and Steinthal’s Zeitschrift fir Volker- 
psychologie, Bd. xv. 1884) contrasts the doctrine of sin in the 
Rig Veda with that of the Psalins in the following respects: 
(1) Varuna (the god addressed) is regarded as himself the 
cause of man’s being deceived into sinning; (2) ceremonial 
offences are regarded as on the same level with moral, which is 
certainly not the case in the Psalms; (3) guilt is dreaded not 
for itself, but solely for its punishment. - 

In Proverbs the aspect of sin is, of course, wholly 
different. It is practical religion which is treated 
here, and this from an external and an intellectual 


point of view. Righteousness is wisdom, and sin 
is folly. The sinner is (1) simple (τ), (2) a fool 
(523, see article FooL), or (3) a scorner (9). 

Two characteristics may be specially noticed. (1) Men are 
sharply divided into good and bad; and though in chs. 1-9 the 
possibility of change is assumed, there is no reference to sorrow 
for sin, or conversion from bad to good (sea Toy, Proverbs, 
Introd. p. xiii). This is the attitude towards sinners which is 
developed and hardened in Sirach, as noticed below. (2) In 
Proverbs, and still more distinctly in Job, it is the moral state 
of the individual which occupies attention; for even if Job be 
typical of Israel, the typeis worked out with thorough dramatic 
truth. The result is that we obtain in these books far more 
detailed ethical reflexions than are found elsewhere in the OT. 
Although the religious consciousness of sin cannot be said to be 
prominent, yet it does find expression in a verse which is the 
strongest statement in OT of the universality of human sinful- 
ness, namely Pr 209; and throughout Pr 10-24 the approval or 
disapproval of the Lord often recurs as the standard of action. 

The Book of Jod presents features of far greater 
interest, and represents the furthest advance in 
the doctrine of sin prior to the NT. Its results 
may be classed under three heads. (1) The Law 
being designedly excluded from the drama, the 
sins which come in question are purely ethical 
and nowhere ritual. The spread of sin is definitely 
acknowledged as universal ; itis inherent in human 
nature (Job 447 RVm, 14* 1514-26), and it includes 
sins of thought and desire. This latter point 
comes out most fully in Job 31, where we get the 
author’s conception of sin, a very wide and pene- 
trating one, not less remarkable for inwardness 
than the Sermon on the Mount. (2) The close 
relation between sin and suffering, believed in by 
Israel in early times, and implied by the double 
sense of mxpg and ἢ} (see above), is in this book 
shown to be at any rate not a necessary one. Sin 
does not always bring suffering, and suffering does 
not always imply sin. But this result is some- 
thing very different from denying altogether such 
a relation between the two, a denial which would 
at a blow cut away the ground from under the 
religious life of Prophets and Psalmists. (3) The 
character of sin as affecting God comes in for 
treatment incidentally. Expression is given to 
two false guesses: (@) that God watches man’s 
transgressions with something approaching satis- 
faction, Job 1417; (4) that human sin cannot 
affect Him, Job 7” RV; οἵ. Elihu in 35°. Of these (a) 
is merely one of the rash words which fall from the 
sufferer, but (6), as confirmed by Elihu, shows Jewish 
thought strongly, perhaps dangerously, in reaction 
against its earlier antliropopathie conceptions. 

Ecclesiastes contributes little except the final 
decisive conviction of the universality of sinful- 
ness, ‘Surely there is not a righteous man upon 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not’ (Ec 7”). 

Il. JN THE APOCRYPHA.—Sirach.—As in Pro- 
verbs, so in Sirach the righteous and the wicked 
under various names form two great classes over 
against one another (33!*"), and it is to the former 
class only that the writer addresses himself. Fools 
are incapable of amendment. ‘Turning from sin 
(55) is only the repentance of the righteous; and, 
with the exception of 17°, the attitude of Sirach 
prefigures that attitude towards sinners which it 
was the great work of Jesus to challenge and set 
aside by His example (Lk 165. Yet Sirach denies 
to sinners the excuse that they cannot help them- 
selves. It is not God who causes man to sin (see 
above, I. ii.) The author’s assertion of human 
freedom and responsibility is striking and powerful, 
if somewhat too broad (Sir 111-99), 1 ig not in any 
degree limited by the statement of 25% that Eve’s 
sin brought death upon the race, for the inheritance 


οὗ death by every man does not necessarily imply 
ἃ doctrine of original sin.* 


The philosophy of 


* See important art. by ἘΝ, R. Tennant (Journal Theol. Studies, 
ii. 6, p. 207), published since this art. was written. He sumsup 
thus: ‘The Fall (according to Sirach) was the cause of death, 


" but only the beginning of sin.’ Cf. Thackeray, Jc. 
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Sirach accounts for physical evil in creation as a 
necessary complement to moral evil in man, and 
designed for its punishment ; see Sir 39°83! 498-11, 

Wisdom of Selomon.—In this book, notwith- 
standing the totally different atmosphere produced 
by (1) a hope full of immortality (8), and (2) the 
practical identification of Wisdom with the Spirit 
of God (91, the ground thought is the same as that 
of Sirach, namely, that sin is ignorance, and that 
it is the intellectual side of man that must by 
‘discipline’ be fortified against it. The character 
of the book is therefore, at first sight, in the 
strongest contrast with the words of Christ, ‘I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes* (Mt 11”). Yet if the above-mentioned 
identification of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit be 
pressed a little further, the contradiction dis- 
appears (cf. 1 Co 2%). It should be noted that 
Wis 12%, which appears to make for a doctrine of 
mborn sin, applies only to the Canaanites, and not 
to mankind at large. The idea of the derivation 
of a universal taint from Adam’s transgression 15 
altogether wanting. 

Prayer of Manasses.—We here encounter the 
first unqualified presentation of the later Judaic 


belief in the complete sinlessness of the patriarchs | 


(‘Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which have not sinned 
against thee,’ 4), This attribute was extended 
afterwards to many other OT Peenaae (see | 
Weber, σε. Theol.” pp. 32 and 541f.), Lk 15’ does 
not necessarily admit the existence of absolute 


human sinlessness, and must be interpreted, ad | 


hominem, as addressed to Pharisees and seribes 
(see 15°) in a spirit not far removed from irony. 
St. Paul expressly dissociates himself from the 
above tendeney (Ro 5%), but Nev 14'® seems to 
show traces of it. 

2 Esdras (chs, 3-14).—This book ought in strict- 
ness to be dealt with separately, as being post- 
Christian (prob. A.D. 81-96). Its close relation 
(along with Apoc. Baruch, see BARucH [APocA- 
LYPSE OF]) to the line of thought in the Ep. to 
Romans has been fully brought out in Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans; see esp. p. 137. We learn from 
2 Esdras that at the time at which it was written 
there was in Judaism a doctrine of inborn inherited 
sin. [015 hard to see how such a doctrine could be 
expressed more definitely than is the case in 2 Es 4° 
‘a grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of 
Adam from the beginning, and how much wicked- 
ness hath it brought forth unto this time.’ In the 
light of this passage the less clear utterances of 
2 Es 851}. and 78 become unambiguous. On the side 
of human free- will Sanday-Headlam (/.c.) quote 
2 Es 859 94 and esp. Apoc. Bar 54%, They truly 
remark that both works ‘lay stress at once on the 
inherited tendency to sin, and on the freedom of 
choice in those who give way to it’ (p. 134). If 
the biblical doctrine of sin finds its most important 
expression in Romans, then 2 Esdras, as illustrat- 
ing Romans, has a special value for the study of 
the subject. Cf. Thackeray, ἐ.6. 

Ill. JN THE NEW TESTAMENT, — Termin- 
ology.— 

1. The ἁμωρτάνειν group, ᾿Αμαρτίῳ may Mean sin as a habit, 
a state, a power (so freq. in Romans), aud also a single act of 
sin; while ὡμάρτημια, is restricted to the latter; see Westcott, 
Epp. John, Add. Note on 1 Jn 19. 

2. σωραβασις, transgression, παράπτωρος, trespass (more pre- 
cisely, fail or declination). ‘These two words are closely allied, 
referring respectively to the consequences on the agent and to 
the line transgressed. Both presuppose the existence of a law’ 
(Lightfoot, Notes on Epp, St. Paul, Ro 52°), and herein they 
differ from ὡμωρτίω. While Jaw multiplies transgression, it 
reveals sin. 

3. ἀνομίῳ, AV inigeity. The word had been so coloured by 
its LXX use, as a frequent rendering of ;iy and other words 


meaning sin, that its proper sense, violation of law, can be 
certainly recognized only in one passage, 1 Jn 34. In its strict * 


sense it truly represents the conception of sin given in the Epp. 
of James and John. 

4, ἀσέβεια. ΑΒ ὠνομία is disregard and defiance of God’s law, 
50 ἀσέβειω isthe same attitude towards God’s Person. It ex- 
presses the insult and blasphemy involved in sin. 

5. ἀδικίῳ. This word brings forward that side of sin which is 
against our neighbour and does him a wrong, and as such is 
common to human and to Divine law (see Westcott, Epp. John 
517, note for relation of ἀδικία. to &uaprix). 

6. ὀφείλημα. Though occurring but once, it has a special im- 
portance from being the term for sin chosen by the Lord Hiinself 
to be used by usin our daily prayer for forgiveness, the Lukan 
form ὡμαρτίας (Lk 114) being probably a paraphrase (see Chase, 
The Lord’s Prayer, Ὁ. 54 ff.).—Other words for sin are rather 
aspects of it, such as falsehood, darkness, ignorance, and do not 
come under terminology. 


i. SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. — Looking back on the 
OT as a whole, we are struck with the range and 
completeness of the doctrine of sin which it pre- 
sents. This accounts for a feature in Christ’s 
teaching as given in the Synoptic Gospels which 
would otherwise be surprising, namely, the paucity 
of teaching about sin. Sin is mentioned almost 
exclusively in connexion with its forgiveness. Jesus 
appears as one who forgives sin, and not as insist- 
ing and enlarging on it, or as convicting of it. It 
is obvious how different would have been the effect 
of His ministry on the world, ifit had been primarily 
a ministry of conviction of sin. In the Fourth Gos- 
pel He explicitly disclaims such an aim (Jn 12%), 
thus confirming the impression derived from the 
Synoptists. At the same time it 1s forgiveness, not 
indifference. There is no trace of the Ritschlian 
view, that till He came all sin was practically 
ignorance, and that sinners only needed to lay 
aside their sense of guilt. That ignorance, even 
where it exists, is but a partial and not a sufficient 
| excuse, appears in Lk 12", and the explanation of 
| that passage is that moral ignorance is never total, 

and only comes near totality by man’s own fault. 
The sharp distinction between sins of ignorance 
which are forgivable, and sins without ignorance 
which are not, is untrue to life. The man who sins 
from ignorance has still some spark of knowledge 
which is enough to condemn him, and the man who 
sins against light has still some ignorance, for how 
can a man in his present limitations realize the 

ravity of the issues which are presented to him 
Fete? For the first point see Lk 23%4; the soldiers 
in their ignorance, nevertheless, need forgiveness ; 
and for the second see the lament over Jerusalem, 
Lk 195. 

The Lord’s teaching as to sin, so far as He touched 
it, was not so much to correct OT doctrine regard- 
ing it, as much rather to get rid of a spurious de- 
velopment of it, represented by the legalism and 
casuistry of the Jewish scribes. The character of 
prophetic invective appears in one class of discourses 
only—those addressed to the Pharisees. We are 
next led to consider what exceptions must be made 
to the general statement above as to the absence 
in the Gospels of denunciations of sin. They are 
as follows :— 

(1) Hypocrisy, (2) offences (σάνδαλα), (8) sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It will be seen that two of these are closely cognate, 
and all three attach more or less to the same class of persons. 

(1) Hypocrisy, defined Mt 235 ‘all their works they do for to 
be seen of men.’ It is in a great degree a new revelation of sin, 
for the words in OT tr. ‘ hypocrite’ have not that meaning (see 


art. Hypocrite). Yet although no correspouding Heb. word 
oceurs, the condition of soul is described in Is 2913, and is quoted 
as such by Christ (Mk 75), Further, it had already been brought 
as a charge against the Sadducees by the Pharisees, ἀνθρω- 
πώρεσπκοι being used to denote hypocrites (Ps-Sol 48-10), They 
were now to have the reproach cast back upon themselves by 
Christ.—(2) Ojfences. This sin is fairly prominent in OT; as, for 
instance, the sin of Hophni and Phinehas, who made the Lord’s 
people to transgress (1S 224), and still more the sin of Jeroboam. 
The offence (σπκώνδαλον) may be within the man and limited in 


its operation to him, as in Mt 188 and perhaps 1 Jn 210, Or it 
| may involve two persons, the cause of the offence being in one 


person and the actual stumbling taking place in another, as in 
Mt 186. Subdividing this latter alternative, we find that the 
calse of stumbling may be in itself positively sinful, as in the 
OT instances quoted above, and again asin the attitude of the 
Pharisees towards Christ, which turned the multitude away 
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from Him. Another instance is that of Simon Peter, whose 
counsel was an ‘offence’ to Christ Himself (Mt 162%). Or, 
secondly, the cause of offence may be in itself quite an Innocent 
act, 85 in Ro 145, and only sinful because of its easily foreseen 
consequences (Ro 1421). This principle explains the otherwise 
unnecessary payment of the half-shekel (Mt 1727). Yet, further, 
the act causing offence may be not only innocent, but necessary 
in itself, in which case its incidental consequences cannot make 
it sinful. Christ Himself, His sayings, His cross, are all described 
in NT as ‘offences.’ The general teaching, if we anticipate and. 
include St, Paul’s development of the subject, is that we are 
bound to look forward to the probable consequences of our 
actions, even when those consequences are far from our inten- 
tions. Ro 14 grows naturally out of Mt 186. Nothing is gained 
by confounding, as Clemen does (Lehre von der Stinde, p. 
216 ff.), the sin of causing offences with the general topic of 
the self-propagation of sin, and its power to bring men into 
bondage, on which see below, § ii. 2.—(8) Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. This was exemplified in, but is not to be limited to, 
the attribution to evil spirits of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the actions and words of Christ. For a probable explanation of 
the different judgments pronounced by Christ on blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit and that against the Son of man, see 
art. Buaspaemy. The persistent denial of the inspiration of 
Jesus by those who in some measure felt the truth of His 
claims was an unpardonable sin. The three passages, Mt 1231.92, 
Mk 328-29, Τῆς 1210, are, like most of the Lord’s teaching, not a 
new unrelated utterance, but rather a republication and adapta- 
tion to the Kingdom of God of the ancient law of blasphemy, 
Ly 2416, It must be added that the unpardonable sin does not 
consist in the utterance of particular words, but in the condi- 
tion of soul which is expressed by them, namely, that persistent 
resistance to the Holy Ghost which was afterwards emphasized 
by Stephen (Ac 751) 


Taking a general survey, it may be said that 
there are three points which appear specially in 
the Synoptists of which the last is by far the most 
important. (1) An extension of the area of sin by 
the spiritual interpretation of the Mosaic law, and 
by the new requirements of the Kingdom of God. 
(2) A limitation of its area by the great principle 
now clearly formulated, that sin eannot be con- 
tracted by physical contact with things ceremonially 
unclean, but must proceed from withm (Mk 7», 
Mt 15"). (3) The Lord’s own attitude towards 
sin in man as a revelation of God’s attitude to 
it, namely forgiveness. ‘The message which He 
brought and which He entrusted to the apostles 
(Lk 2447) was the forgiveness of sins, and it 15 
this which we find them deelarine in Acts and 
expanding in the Epistles. 

11. THE FOURTH GOSPEL. — The same note is 
struck by St. John at the outset : ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jn 1”), Yet His coming and gracious work opened 
the possibility of a new sin, that sin of rejection of 
salvation which overshadows so largely the first 
twelve chapters of the Fourth Gospel, and re- 
appears under other cireumstances in the Ep. to 
the Hebrews (He 99 41 67 5 1099}. 

1. In short, the principal teaching as to sin in the 
Fourth Gospel is the capital nature of the sin of un- 
belief in Jesus asthe Christ the Son of God. There 
had been unbelief in Galilee, and that unbelief had 
called forth the severe denunciation in Lk 10416, 
But the unbelief of Judea was far more marked 
and general, and the gospel of the Judzean ministry 
is darkened everywhere by collision with it. This 
is the sin of which the Holy Spirit will specially 
convict men, ‘of sin because they believe not on 
me.’ Could this sin be regarded as a sin of ignor- 
ance? It could not, for Christ had come and 
manifested Himself. ‘If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin: but now 
they have no excuse for their sin’ (Jn 15). We 
are here close to the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which has been already treated. That is a special 
and aggravated form of the more general sin of 
un belief. 

It may be added that the sin of unbelief in Jesus 
as the Christ the Son of God holds in the NT much 
the same position which idolatry holds in the OT. 
In each case the sin is the worst sin that can be 


committed, because it euts off the soul from God, | 
It is | 


and so from the souree of its life and peace. 
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an evil heart of unbelief fallmg away from the 
living God (He 3). 

2. The second important point in the Fourth 
Gospel is its emphasis on sin as bondage. The 
direct teaching is brief, contained in six verses in 
Jn 8516... but the development afterwards given it 
by St. Paul in Ro 6 places it in the front of NT 
teaching on sin. It is perhaps anticipated in Mt 
6% * ye cannot serve God and mammion.’ 

3. There are also lesser points worthy of notice. 
The old question of the connexion of sin and suifer- 
ing is raised in Jn 9, and its universality is there 
denied ; while, on the other hand, it is clear that it 
holds good in some cases, as appears in δ᾽: ‘sin no 
more, lest a worse thing befall tlie.’ The pas- 
sage in Lk 13 as to the slaughter of the Galileans is 
not precisely to the point, as what is there taught 
is the general guilt of the nation of which only 
these few had as yet paid the penalty. Another 
class of passages bearing on the subject is that dis- 
tinctive one in whieh this Gospel gives us, far 
more fully than the others—the Lord’s dealings 
with individual souls. What is remarkable is His 
gentleness towards their sins, as, for instance, Jn 
417-18 and 911, 

Lastly, we must ebserve that the principal teach- 
ing as to sin in the Gospels, taken as a whole, is 
that which results from the revelation of a perfect 
standard of life as shown in Christ. As Ritsehl 
says (vol. 111. Eng. tr. p. 329), ‘The only way in 
which the idea of sin can be formed at all is by 
comparison with the good.’ It is true that Ritschl 
presses this too far, and seems to imply that no 
competent standard of morality had existed before 
the preaching of the Kingdom of God. ‘But to 
affirm the abselute standard is not to deny the 
relative standard. God was in the preparation 
for the Kingdom of God as in tle realization of 
that Kingdom in Christ’ (Garvie, téschlian The- 
ology, p. 303). We must, nevertheless, allow that 
the coming of Christ and the preaching of the 
gospel did give a new character to sm. Sin was 
thus placed in a new relation, that of opposition to 
the IXingdom of God, and yet, further, it wasshown, 
as in the parable of the Prodigal, to be not only 
sin against power and wisdom, but also against 
goodness and love. 

in. EPISTLES.—1. St. James.—Three passages de- 
serve special consideration. (a) The genesis of sin 
in the individual (Ja 1), It comes from the will 
consenting to a desire for something not lawful. 
The desire in itself may be innocent (see art. LUST), 
but, in the case supposed, it can only be gratified 
at the expense of transgression of moral law. The 
will surrenders, and the desire is fulfilled in an 
act of sin (ef. 4+"). Desire (ἐπιθυμία) here corre- 
sponds nearly to ‘the flesh’ of St. Paul’s theology. 
To understand the bearing of the passage, see Sir 
15" which perhaps suggested it. There the source 
of evil lies in the freedom of the will. The fact 


_ that this freedom is God’s gift does not make Him 


the author of evil, for it is freedom. (6) Sin in 
relation to law. The Law, rather than Christ, 
is the eentral thought of the Epistle, but it is 
the Law as revealed and interpreted by Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount and in His 1116. Itisa 
perfect law (1535) ; a law of freedom, ὅ.6. not enforced 
from without, but freely accepted as the aim and 
desire of the subject of it (135 2"); a royal law (2°). 
There is also the thought of the solidarity of the 
Law, with its consequences on the doctrine of sin. 
Conscious, wilful transgression of any one point is 
tantamount to transgression of the whole, for, all 
being God’s will, any transgression is defiance of 
God’s will (91, This, so far from being a pedantie 
conception, is founded ona truc spiritual view of the 
relation of man to God. Itis applied to an appa- 
rently small matter—respect of persons within the 
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Church, and preference given to the rich over the 
poor. It must be added that the passage does not 
justify us in inferring the equality of allsins. It is 
rather a warning against regarding lesser sins as 
of no consequence. (6) Forgiveness of sin (55:39), 
Two points deserve notice. (1) The mediation of 
the Christian community, not of the elders only, in 
the forgiveness of sins (εὔχεσθε ὑπὲρ ἀλλήλων, V.1), 
This mediation is effected by mutual confession 
and prayer. It may extend even to the case of a 
Christian who has actually forsaken the truth 
(v.2*), and every member of the Church is bidden 
to consider the blessing which may attend his 
efforts. The sins covered are certainly those of 
the sinner who is converted (see Toy on Pr 107), 
(2) The close connexion in the writer’s mind be- 
tween forgiveness of sin and healing. The passage 
begins simply with the idea of a case of sickness 
(v.44), and goes on to assume that it may perhaps 
be occasioned by sin (ef. the forgiveness of the 
paralytic, Mt 95. The removal of the chastise- 
ment and the forgiveness of the sin which ocea- 
sioned it go together; cf. Ps 103°, which was 
interpreted in this sense. 

2. Hebrews.—The persons addressed had to the 
full the sense of sin which the OT had prepared 
and developed, and they had had to part with the 
ritual which had hitherto cleansed them and 
brought them nigh. A main purpose of the 
Epistle is to show them that better provision than 
the Law could offer is made for these needs in 
Christ and His priestly sacrifice. Hence the 
prominent aspect of sin in this Epistle is that of 
sin as guilt, as the cause of the separation between 
man and God, barring access to Him. The work 
of Christ is the restoration of communion, and the 
earlier portion of the Epistle reaches its goal in 
He 10". Besides the general teaching as to the 
removal of guilt, the Epistle deals with a particular 
form of sin, that of falling away from grace. It is 
written to men in danger of lapsing into their 
former Judaism, not merely as individuals, but as 
a body (see 6*# 1055), The sin as to which the 
Hebrews are warned is not ordinary sin after 
baptism to which every Christian is liable, but 
nothing less than apostasy. It should also be 
observed that He 2!” sets a final seal on the 
gradually developed conviction that much of 
human suffering is not a consequence of sin, but 
a means to perfection. 

3. St. Paul.—Lechler (Apostolic Times, Eng. tr. 
vol. i. p. 340) asks what is the kernel, the life- 
centre of St. Paul’s Christian feeling and doctrine, 
and replies, ‘God’s grace in Christ towards the 
euilt-laden sinner.’ It is not merely that St. 
Paul as a theologian felt that the most important 
aspect of the gospel was that of a remedy for sin, 
but that the gospel was that remedy for himself. 
He had felt as few men have felt, his own sinful- 
ness. In this respect we recognize a contrast be- 
tween him and other NT writers. If it is in the 
Epistle to the Romans that we find the full develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s hamartiology, it is because the 
question there propounded is, How is man to be 
righteous before God? For that purpose man’s 
present sinfulness must first be set forth, and that 
is done systematically in Ro 1-3”, and incidental] 
throughout the Epistle. The teaching of St. Paul, 
esp. in Romans, on the subject will be considered 
under the following heads: (a) universality of sin; 
(ὁ) heredity of sin; (6) the seat of sin; (d) sin as 
a power ; (6) sin and law; (7) sin and death ; (9) 
death to sin. 

(a) Universality of sin. ~The Jewish and the 
Gentile worlds had to be dealt with separately. In 


the Jewish world there had been preparation, but | 


sin against ceremonial law had been so exaggerated 
as to put out of sight sin against moral law. Here 


St. Paul follows Christ Himself, and his exposure in 
Ro 2118. reminds us of Mt 23 and many scattered 
sayings in the Gospels. Another point regarding 
Jewish sinfulness has already been noticed under 
Il. (Prayer of Manasses). St. Paul rejects the 
supposed sinlessness of the patriarchs. We next 
take his condemnation of the Gentile world, which 
in Romans comes first. This had become necessary 
now that the gospel of forgiveness was offered to 
the Gentiles. It was true that they had had their 
preparation. The notion of sin is clear enough in 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Persian religion, but 
it is mainly ceremonial sin. In Greek religion 
there was a truer conception of sin, which reaches 
its highest representation in Aéschylus, the poet 
of Divine retribution on the sinner. ‘The “ Pro- 
metheus,” the ‘‘Seven against Thebes,” and the 
‘« Orestes” contain a natural testimony of the soul 
to the reality of sin, and the inevitable penalty 
which it carries in itself’ (Westcott, Religious 
Thought in the West, p. 94). 

But to accompany a gospel of forgiveness some 
clear arraignment was needed. So, in an epistle 
addressed to the centre of the Gentile world, this 
clear arraignment stands in the front. And here 
the doctrine of the universality of Gentile sin is set 
on a true foundation, not on the popular Jewish 
conception that every Gentile was a sinner simply 
as not knowing the Mosaic law (cf. Gal 2%, and 
Lightfoot, in Zoc.). But, as the sin of the Gentiles 
did not consist in not having the Mosaic law, so 
neither did their want of it excuse them. They 
had the law of conscience or reason (Ro 234-16), and 
sin against this was sin against God. 

(Ὁ) Heredity of sin.—Here we must distinguish 
two scparate ideas, both of which find expression 
in Romans, namely, (1) participation in guilt; (2) 
inheritance of sinful disposition. 

(1) In the OT (to use Dorner’s words, System Chr. 
Doct., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 325) are already found ‘the 
materials for a conception of moral evil as a generic 
characteristic, and not merely a matter of the in- 
dividual person.’ A family, a tribe, a nation are 
conscious of a solidarity in respect of guilt and 
innocence difficult to realize in an age of strongly 
developed individual responsibility. It is enough to 
refer to the guilt in the sense of liability to punish- 
ment brought about by the sin of Achan, and by 
David’s census; and to the effect of sin on the land 
itself (Dt 945. So St. Paul, contemplating not 
merely a family, tribe, or nation, but all mankind, 
sees thein all affected by the sin of Adam—all recon- 
ciled by the obedience of Christ (Ro 5%"! and cf. 
Sir 25%). The correspondence between Adam and 
Christ has taken hold of his mind, it helps him to 
set forth the work of salvation which the Lord has 
accomplished. Itisnot that Adam’s sin is actually 
reckoned against us, but that we are because of 1t 
involved in punishment. * 

This effect on mankind of the sin of Adam may 
be inferred (according to Ro 5%) from the death of 
Adam’s descendants who lived before the law was 
given. In the absence of law they were not liable 
to punishment. To account for their mortality, 
‘generic’ guilt must be assumed. It is evident 
that such an argument cannot be pressed abso- 
lutely, but must be correlated with the statement 
as to Gentile responsibility without the Law (Ro 
912-16) ; see Sanday-Headlam on Ro5*, | ; 

(2) But besides generic participation in Adam's 
euilt we have also to consider the doctrine of the 
inheritance from Adam of a sinful nature. In OT 
the transmission of a sinful nature from parent to 
child is clearly admitted (Ps 51°, Job 14*), but it is 
not traced back to Adam. Itisa question whether 
St. Paul so traces it, for neither Ro 5” nor 5!9 is 
decisive on the point. Talking the section (Ro 5”) 

* See Tulloch, Christian Doctrine of Sin, p. 193. 
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asa whole, itis difficult to disentangle with certainty 
the ideas of a transmitted sinful disposition, or of 
an actual sinfulness of all men, from the idea of 
the generic guilt of mankind (described above) with 
which they are closely interwoven. The latter 1s 
certainly the leading though not the only thought 
(cf. v.22 ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάντες ἥμαρτον) of the passage, which 
is occupied much more with the reign of death 
than with the reign of sin. The view taken of the 
sin of Adam is not so much that thereby human 
nature was infected in itself, but rather that there- 
by sin, an alien power, got a footing in the world, 
and, involving all men in actual sin, brought death 
upon all. This is very far short of the Augustinian 
doctrine of Original Sin, which appears to be a 
development of 2 Es 9551 450 rather than of anything 
to be found in NT. The language of St. Paul (‘sin 
eame into the world,’ Ro 5”) leaves room for the 
communication of a sinful tendency, not only by 
heredity in the strict sense of the word, but also 
by all that interpenetration of the individuals by 
the race which makes it impossible to regard them 
as isolated atoms dependent only on birth for their 
characteristics. * 

(6) Lhe seat of sin.—Strictly speaking, this is in 
the will; but in a wider sense its seat is in that 
which moves the will, namely, in ‘the flesh.’ 
‘The flesh’ in St. Paul denotes not merely sensual 
desires and appetites, but ‘man’s entire life so far 
as itis not determined by the Spirit of God.’ It 
may thus denote also man’s rational nature. The 
fleshly mind is ‘the God-resisting disposition in 
virtue of which man in self-sufficiency and pride 
opposes himself to God, and withdraws himself 
from the spirit of Divine life and love.’ + In short, 
‘the flesh*® is man in his selfishness. But neither 
the flesh in the material sense, nor human nature 
on the whole, are in themselves evil; for the body 
may be brought into subjection (1 Co 9°), may 
become a temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 615), and 
its members may be ‘servants to righteousness 
unto sanctification.’ 

(ὦ) Sin as a power,.—St. Paul regards sin not as 
an isolated act, nor as an accumulation of acts, 
but as a power which has gained a lodgment in 
man (Ro 717), enslaving and paralyzing his will. 
‘The flesh’ is only the material medium in which 
it works. Cf. above, Prefatory (2),and Jn 833, and 
see esp. Sanday-Headlam on Ro 5!**), p, 145. 

(6) Sin and law.— Here we have something 
new, new as the result of conscious reflexion, yet 
the result of what has gone before. St. Paul 
looks back on the history of the nation, and of his 
own spiritual experience, and sees (Ro 85) τὸ ἀδύνατον 
τοῦ νόμου (the inability of the Law) for the restraint 
of sin, The result of law, by itself, must always 
be sin rather than righteousness. It provoked 
and revealed sin. ‘The strength of sin is the 
law’ (1 Co 15°), 

(7) Sin and death.—St. Paul, as stated above 
(5), regarded physical death as the consequence of 
the Fall, and argues from this premiss in Ro 512-71, 
But it is probable that he (like the author of 
Wisdom) did not separate strictly the conceptions 
of physical and moral death. He uses the words 
‘death’ and ‘life’ with a breadth which makes it 
difficult to say in any particular case which kind 
of death he is attributing to sin as its effect, eg. 
Ro 67-3, To him physical death is but the 
symbol of its far more terrible moral counterpart, 
final separation from God, and the extinction of 
the life of the Spirit; ef. Ja 1%, See Beyschlag, 
NT Theol., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 55 ff. 

(9) Death to sin.—The wide use of the idea of 
‘death,’ Wlustrated above, enabled it to be applied 

* Cf. Dorner, System Chr. Doctr., Eng. tr. vol. iii. p, 56 ff. 


t Dorner, System Chr. Doctr., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p.319. The whole 
passage on σώρξ should be referred to. See also art. FLESH. 


to any absolute final separation of objects hitherto 
closely related. Hence the entry into union with 
Christ is death to sin (Ro 61:1, All that St. Paul 
has to say on the sinfulness of the flesh, on sin as 
an inmate of the soul, on sin as a ruling power, 
relates to the state before justification. The 
Christian is, as such, dead to sin. St. Paul con- 
templates the Church (as in Eph. passim) and the 
Christian in their ideal state. But he is no 
dreainer ; he knows how incompletely the ideal is 
realized. His delineation of it is his mode of ex- 
pressing the imperative. His hopefulness as to its 
realization is not mere opinion, but the experience 
of a man who himself had felt what he tauglit, of 
a teacher who had entered into the heart of the 
gospel. The doctrine of St. John (see below) con- 
verges to the same goal, starting from a different 
point, and expressed in different phrases, And it 
must be remembered that ‘death to sin’ is not 
equivalent to insensibility to temptation; it is 
rather deliverance from bondage. 

4, St. John (Epistles).—(a) The great contribu- 
tion which 1 John makes to the doctrine of sin is 
a paradox. Nowhere is the reality of sin more 
strongly insisted on as occurring in the Christian 
life, and nowhere is the sinlessness of the Christian 
more distinctly asserted. IniJn1 the sinfulness 
of Christians is presented in three different aspects 
(reality, responsibility, fact; sce Westcott, ἐν foc.). 
Again, it is involved in the very purpose of the 
Epistle (1 Jn 2!, and ef. 618. But in 1 Jn 3*9 and 
5%’ he who is begotten of God and abides in God 
does not, cannot, sin. St. John is not intention- 
ally putting these opposing statemcnts side by 
side, but they are called out by different forms of 
error (πλάνη). While some denied in various ways 
the reality of sin, others were under the delusion 
that, for the enlightened, conduct is a matter of 
indifference. The answer to the first was this: 
we have sin (18); and, to the second, whosoever 
abideth in Him sinneth not (3°). So far as we sin 
we fall short of our position as children of God 
abiding in Him. There must be infirmities need- 
ing repeated advocacy and propitiation (2! 7), but 
the choice of the man is agaimst all sin, and 
towards complete conformity to the will of God. 
He still needs to purify himself (3°); but sin is no 
longer at the centre of the inner life, it has been 
driven out to the circumference. Further, St. 
John goes on to teach a certain security against 
sin, regarded as coming from without. ‘The evil 
one toucheth him not’ (518). The Christian abides 
in Christ and is ‘kept.” The ageney of Satan in 
oecasioning human sin is strongly marked in this 
Epistle (38:12 618. 15). as it had been also in the Lord’s 
teaching recorded by St. John (Jn 853). On the 
whole section ef. above 111. 8 (g). (δ) A second but 
less important point in 1 Johnis the sin unto death 
(515), Jt is inconceivable that this should be some 
particular kind of sin, the name of which is con- 
eealed. A classification of sins as mortal and 
venial, though not without its grounds and its 
uses, is alien from the spirit of the gospel, which 
teaches us that the guilt of sins is estimated by 
their conditions rather than by the actnal thing 
done. The sin unto death is nearly related to, 
but not the same as, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost ; again, it is also nearly related to the sin 
of wilful apostasy, already treated under Kp. to 
Hebrews. But the three must not be identified. 
Any sin wilfully persisted in would satisfy the 
conditions of 1 Jn 5!6, and the ‘sin unto death’ is 
perhaps to be regarded as a genus under which the 
two sins above mentioned are to be classed. St. 
John does not forbid intercession for such a case, 
he only says that such a case is not what he is 


speaking about, and that he cannot attach a 
| distinet promise to such intercession, 


(c) Another 
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characteristic of these Epistles is the representa- 
tion of sin and rigliteousness in the aspect of false- 
hood and truth (ef. above, Sin in Psadms). Sin is 
falsehood. It eame in with the primal lie, ‘thou 
shalt not die’ (cf. Jn 82). It rests for its power 
upon deceit. But the life of love is the hfe of 
truth; it corresponds with the movement of the 
Divine government, with its purposes of mercy, 
with the Being and attributes of God (2 Jn 1.2). 

Literature. — OT.— Oehler, Theol. of OT, Eng. tr. vol. i. 
pp. 229-245 (very valuable); Schultz, O7' Theol. ; Clemen, Lehre 
von der Siinde; Tulloch, Christian Doctrine of Sin; OT com- 
mentaries, esp. Dillmann on Hexateuch, Davidson on Job and 
Ezekiel, Cheyne on Psalms. 

NT.—Dorner, System of Chr. Doctrine, Eng. tr. vols. ii., iii, 
(excellent); Beyschlag, NT T'heol., Eng. tr. vol. ii. bk. iv. c. 33 
Lechler, Apostolic Times, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 342-366 (very 
useful); Weber, Jad. Theol.2 ὃὲ 46-54; Wernle, Der Christ und 
die Stinde bet Paulus; Ritschl, Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Eng. tr. pp. 3827-366; Thackeray, St. Paul and Contem- 
porary Jewish Thought, ch. ii.; Commentaries, esp. Sanday- 
Ileadlam, Romens (see ‘Sin’ in index); Westcott, Hebrews (esp. 
pp. 31, 32), and Hipp. John (esp. pp. 37-40); Mayor, St. James. 
On the subject as a whole, Miiller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, is 
still the only comprehensive work known to the writer. It 
contains much valuable thought, but is unattractive in forin 
and style, and is largely open to criticism, e.g. in its recourse to 
a theory of pre-existence of souls to account for the origin of 
inborn sinfulness, bk. iv. ch. 4 E. R. BERNARD. 


SIN (po; Σάϊς, Συήνη, A in Ezk 30% Tams; Vuls. 
Pelusium).—A eity in Egypt mentioned in Ezk 30% 
along with Pathros (Upper Egypt), Zoan (Tanis), 
Sin, No (Thebes), Noph (Memphis), Aven (Helio- 
polis), Pi-beseth (Bubastis), and Tehaphnehes 
(Daphne), Arranging these in geographical order, 
we find them to be the most important cities in 
the N.E. of the Delta and along its eastern edge 
leading to Memphis, the capital of Lower Egypt, 
followed by Pathros (Upper Egypt) and its capital 
No. Sin is characterized by Poste as ‘the strong- 
hold of Egypt’ (RV), yet it is not mentioned by 
Jeremiah. LAX tr. it by Sais (the capital of the 
26th Dynasty, in power at the time of the 
prophesy), or Syene, the southern frontier. The 
atter identification is, however, impossible. In all 
probability Sin is Pelusium. The name Sin seems, 
like Pelusium, to be conneeted with ‘mud’: and 
a modern name that clings to the neighbourhood 
of Pelusium is et-Tineh, which is from the same 
root as Sin. Unfortunately, nothing is known of 
the history of Pelusium before the time of Hero- 
dotus, in whose days it was a place of importance 
owing to the development of commerce by sea; 
and soon it became the key of Egypt on the N.E., 
as in the Persian war and long afterwards (Her. 
ii. 17, 154, 111. 10). From the wording of Ezek. it 
would seem to have held this position at a date 
when Daphne was still a great garrison city, 
guarding the approach to Memphis. The ancient 
Egyptian name of Pelusium is still unknown. In 
Coptic it is Peremzin, in Arab. el-ermd. The ruins 
are about a mile distant from the sea in the ex- 
treme N.E. corner of the Delta. They consist of 
a long narrow mound parallel to the sea, containing 
ruins of a temple and a large red bricl enclosure, 
evidently a Byzantine or Arab fortress. At the E. 
extremity, after a slight gap, is another high 
mound, nearly touching the desert, and crowned by 
a structure of red brick. These brick buildings are 
of the Arab. period. West and south all is barren 
salt marsh, without a living soul for miles; the 
iarsh is now indeed intersected by the Suez canal, 
whieh brings human beings within 20 miles. Yet 
even down to the llth cent. A.D. el-Ferma was a 
large city, and the country round, though marshy, 
was to a great extent cultivated and populous. 
Near the shore were salt- pans, and places for 
salting fish. Ἐς Li. GRIFFITH. 


SIN, WILDERNESS OF (pomate; LXX ἡ ἔρημος 
Σ(ε)ίν : Vulg. desertum Sin).—This ‘ wilderness’ is 


ΕἾΝΑΙ, MOUNT 


described in Ex 16! as between Elim and Sinai; in 
17} an encampment in Rephidim is mentioned 
between Sin and the wilderness of Sinai; and in 
the itinerary of Nu 33 an eneampment by the Red 
Sea is inserted between Elim and the wilderness 
of Sin, and two other camping- places besides 
Rephidim between the wilderness of Sin and the 
wilderness of Sinai. On the supposition that the 
traditional site of Sinai is the correct one, the 
encampment by the sea is generally placed at the 
end of αν Tayibeh, near ds Abu Selinieh, and 
the wilderness of Sin may be the open plain a 
little to the south of this headland. Others put it 
in }Vady Schellal or Wady Budrah, This wilder- 
ness appears to be different from tle wilderness of 
ZIN (Nu 137! 20! 274 3335 343-4, Dt 32°), Jos 151: ὃ), 
in which the Israelites encamped after leaving 
Mt. Sinai, but the student cannot fail to notiee 
the close similarity of the three names Sinai, Sin, 
Zin. A, ΤῸ CHAPMAN, 


SINAI, MOUNT (rp, X(e)wd).—The impressions 
derived from a study of the wanderings of the 
children of Israel as they are recorded in the 
Seriptures, are found to undergo important modi- 
fications as soon as the biblical tradition is supple- 
mented by an actual topographical survey of the 
peninsula at the head of the Ned Sea, which takes 
its name from Mt. Sinai, and is supposed to contain 
the famous mountain where the Law was said to 
have been given to Israel. For while the student 
of the Scriptures without their topographical 
supplement would eonelude that the route of the 
Exodus lay entirely outside the pale of civilization, 
the student of the eountry is able to affirm with 
eertainty that there was an actual civilization in 
the peninsula itself; that there were important 
mines, with at least one port of debarkation for 
ships coming from Egypt; and that the country 
was intersected by trade routes which connected 
the upper end of the Red Sea with regions lying 
farther north and east ; the mines alluded to being 
contemporary with the earliest Egyptian dynasties, 
and the trade routes being also, in all probability, 
of extreme antiquity. And not only are there 
within the limits of the so-called Sinaitic peninsula 
the marks of an astonishingly early stage of 
civilization, but there is also the indication of the 
existence of early forms of religion, far removed 
from the semi-fetishism of wandering Arab tribes. 

One of these forms of religion was the Egyptian, 
represented by the temples at Sarbut el-Kadeem 
on the northern route to Mt. Sinai; it was the 
natural concomitant of the imported Egyptian 
influence which eame in with the officials who 
had charge of the mining operations in the west. of 
the peninsula, But besides this form of religion 
there is reason to suspect that Babylonian religion 
was also represented, for there are traces in the 
Babylonian literature of mining and quarrying 
operations in the eastern part of the peninsula and 
in the adjaeent eountry of Midian, and these 
traces are very suggestive of religious concomi- 
tants, especially when we find a reflexion of the 
Babylonian theology in the very name of the 
sacred mountain. Mount Sinai, in fact, is named 
after the moon-god Sin (ef. the formation of 
Mordecai from the name of Marduk) ; and if this be 
so, it was from the earliest times a place of sanctity, 
and the routes that converge upon it would easily 
acquire the character of Aaj routes or pilgrim 
roads. There is therefore no @ priori difficulty 
in the account of the wandering of the cluldren of 
Israel to a sacred mount, nor any need to regard 
the sanctity of the place as acquired in the time of 
the Exodus, or projected back upon the story by 
later chroniclers. 

The real problem lies in the identifieation of the 


SINAI, MOUNT 


mountain described in the Pent., especially in view 


of the fact that the whole of the peninsula is a 
mass of mountains, many of which are conspicuous 
objects in the landscape, and certain to have early 
attracted attention and invited nomenclature. We 
are assuming that Mt. Sinai is somewhere in the 
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Feiran, which stands for the ancient Paran, the 
seat of an episcopate and the home of innumer- 
able asceties, whose caves and rude dwellings may 
still be traced. We need not be surprised, then, if 
it should be maintained that the special place of 
sanctity in the peninsula was not far from the 


| Wady Feiran, in which case Serbal can hardly fail 
to be the holy mountain. In further support of 
this it is urged that immediately after the battle 


tongue of land at the head of the Red Sea, between 
the two arms of that sea which constitute respec- 
tively the Gulf of ‘Akaba and the Gulf of Suez. 


It should, however, be remembered that Sayce 
thinks he has grounds for locating Mt. Sinai outside 
the peninsula and in the land of Midian itself. 
In this he is following in some points an earlier and 
more fantastic suggestion of Beke. Theadvantage 
of such a theory lies in the fact (1) that Mt. Sinai 
is closely connected with the land of Midian in the 
biblical account. Thither Moses escapes from the 
wrath of Pharaoh, and while engaged in pastoral 
occupations in that land he sees the theophany of 
the burning bush. Moreover, his wife and her 
relations are Midianite. The general opinion is 
that Midian is on the farther side of ‘Akaba to the 
east and north, and that special evidence is needed 
if we would include in it the surroundings of the 
traditional Mt. Sinai. (2) The theory furnishes a 
new explanation of the encampment of the Israelites 
by the sea, which on this theory is the Gulf of 
‘Akaba; (3) it finds a site for the much-disputed 
Elim in the modern Aileh (ancient Eloth); (4) it 
oa pe why nothing is said about the exquisite 
valley of Feiran by a writer who is so careful to 
record the palm-trees and springs (certainly of a 
much inferior quality) at Elim; the identification 
of Rephidim with Feiran is, on this hypothesis, 
incorrectly made. 


The theory is not lightly to be set aside; the | 


main objection to it les in the itinerary (which 
appears to have been one of daily marches along a 
conventional road). No satisfactory attempt has 
been made to trace this itinerary to the E. or N. 
of the Gulf of ‘Akaba. 4 
Setting aside, then, the theory of a (trans-Alkaba) 
Midianite Sinai as inconsistent with the most 
natural interpretation of the biblical traditions, we 
proceed to determine the most likely spot within 
the peninsula to which those traditions can be 
referred. And first of all we may clear away the 
apparent confusion between Horeb and Sinai which 
occurs in the Pent., and has often been perplexing 
to commentators who had to reconcile such ex- 
pressions as ‘to the mountain of God, even to 
Horeb’ (Ex 31), with which ef. 1K 198, where 
Elijah is said to have come ‘to the mountain of 
God, even to Horeb.’ 
‘the mountain of God’ is identified with Horeb, 
.€. Sinai and Horeb are practically interchange- 
able. An examination of the sources of the 


narrative will show that Horeb is the term used | 


for the seat of the Deity in E and D, while Sinai is 
the term used in J and P. According to the sources, 
then, we can only say that the centre of the worship 
of J” is in Hoveb according to the northern tribes, 
and in Sinai according to the southern; and no 
further help is fortheoming for the location of 
Horeb (which may simply mean ‘ waste’). 
Returning to the question of the actual moun- 
tain involved in the tradition, we have a remark- 
able divergence of opinion amongst critics and 
travellers, not a few of whom (especially Lepsius 
and Ebers) have sought to identify the biblical 
Sinai with Mt. Serbal, which rises just above the 
oasis of Feiran to the south. It may be admitted 
that Serbal is a much more conspicuous object 
than Jebel Musa (the traditional mountain of the 
Law), although it is not sv lofty. It is also 
true that the centre of early Christian life 
in the peninsula in the first centuries of the 
occupation of the holy places is in the Wady 


Here and in other places | 


“in modern books of travel. 


with Amalek the Israelites are said (Ex 193) to have 
come to Mt. Sinai, or atall events to the wilderness 
which bears the name of that mountain, and it 
would therefore seem that the mountain was at 
no great distance from Rephidim, which is almost 
universally identified with the Wady Feiran. So 
that, when we combine the biblical statement of 
the proximity of Rephidim to Mt. Sinai with the 
undoubted fact that Feiran is the primitive 
Christian metropolis, a strong case is made out for 
identifying the beautiful and imposing Mount 
Serbal with the biblical Sinai. Various attempts 
have further been made, by means of quotations 
from Cosmas Indicopleustes, Eusebius, Jeronie, cte., 
to show that there has been a monastic translation 
of the accepted site of Sinai from Serbal to Jebel 
Musa (cf. Lepsius, Your from Thebes and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, 1846, tr. by Cottrell; and 
Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 
1881). And it has been aflirmed in accordance 
with this hypothesis that there was no monastery 
or monastic settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel Musa before the convent, called popularly 
after the name of St. Catherine, was built by 
Justinian. 

Unfortunately for this ingenious hypothesis, it 
has been reduced almost to absurdity by the dis- 
covery of a document which is in itself one of the 
most interesting of pilgrim itineraries, and which 
for the settlement of the early Christian tradition 
has immense weight. We refer to the document 


| known as the Peregrinatio Silvia, edited in Rome 


in 1887 by Gamurrini from an imperfect MS, and 
since reprinted by J. H. Bernard as a volume of the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. The pilgrimage 
in question is dated in the years 385-388 by its 
editor, and its authorship is assigned with good 
reason toa lady from Aquitaine. The imperfect MS 
opens with topographical details which certainly 
identify the plain of er-Rahah in front of Jebel 
Musa (‘vallem infinitam ingens* planissima et 
valde pulchram, et trans vallem apparebat mons 
sanetus DeiSyna’). And, in fact, the whole of the 
route which Silvia describes between Egypt and 
Sinai, and the holy places which she visits, coincide 
closely with the route and the sanetities recorded 
The theory of the dis- 
placement of the traditional Sinai from Serbal to 
Jebel Musa in the early Christian centuries may 
therefore be abandoned, and this practically 
amounts to the final abandonment of the Serbal- 
Sinai theory itself and the acceptance of the 
traditional site. Any residual difficulties which 
are connected with the account of the Exodus 
and the last stages of the journey to Sinai 
are probably due to unhistorical elements in the 
tradition. Mt. Sinai must therefore be sought in 
the cluster of eminences which ineludes Jebel 
KXaterina, Jebel Musa, ete. Of these the highest, 
is Jebel Katerina, but it does not appear that any 
attempt has been successful to find at the foot of 
Jebel Katerina a suitable place for an Israelite 
encampment. And in so far as this is the case, 
the traditional site must be allowed to retain the 
identification until further h¢ht can be thrown on 
the subject from unexpected quarters. 

* Ingens=valde in this document frequently; but here in its 


natural sense, for she says a little later valle ula quam dix 
Tngyens. 
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The traditional Sinai is bounded on the north 
side by the great plain er-Rahah, out of which it 
rises precipitously ; on its east and west sides are 
wadis named respectively, the one on the east 
Wady ed-Deir and the one on the west Wady 
el-Leja. The former takes its name (Valley of 
the Convent) from the celebrated convent of St. 
Catherine, which stands upon the slope of the 
mountain; the derivation of the other name is 
more obscure. In this western wady are the 
remains of the convent of the Forty Martyrs (Deir 
el-Arbain) and a number of other traces of early 
monastic life, and by this valley it is customary to 
make the ascent of Jebel Katerina, which lies 
to the 8.W. of Jebel Musa. The northernmost 
peak of Jebel Musa is called Ras es-Sufsafeh 
(‘Head of the Willow,’ probably from a tree 
srowing in one of its gullies), and is commonly 
taken as the place of promulgation of the Law, 
for which it is a very striking and suitable site. 
The height of Sufsafeh is 6937 ft., while the south- 
ern peak is somewhat lower. The latter is the 
true holy place according to the Greek and Arab 
tradition. There is an ascent to it by a flight of 
rude steps commencing not far from the convent, 
and extending, with slight intermission, almost to 
the summit. 


ApprrionaL Nore.—Objections to the traditional site of ΜῈ. 
Sinai.—In the foregoing we have found ourselves closely in 
accord with the traditional view of the route of the Exodus, 
and of the location of Mt. Sinai. If the Israelites really went 
into the Sinaitic peninsula, the route and the goal of their 
wanderings have probably been correctly identified. We have 
shown that the tradition in favour of Jebel Musa is earlier and 
more constant than has generally been recognized. But the 
real difficulty begins with the question whether the biblical Mt. 
Sinai was in the peninsula, after all. Objection after objection 
has been raised under this head, and some of them are not easy 
to refute. (1) The biblical references to Mt. Sinai do not seem to 
warrant an identification in the limits of the peninsula. Dt 12 
gives a distance of 11 days from Horeb to the mountains of Seir, 
and this would agree well enough with the distance from Jebel 
Musa. But in other passages, such as Dt 332, Hab 38, the 
contiguity between Sinai and Edom seems to be more pro- 
nounced: even if we grant a certain freedom of expression to 
poetical passares, still such language as Dt 332— 


J” came from Sinai, 
And rose from Seir unto them, 


might, in view of Heb. parallelism of the members, ay more 
than that Sinai was in the direction of Seir. It might be urged 
in reply that the passage continues— 


He shined forth from Mt. Paran, 
And came from Meribah Kadesh, 


and Paran has been commonly identified with Feiran in the 
peninsula. But this identification has also been questioned on 
account of the parallelism with Kadesh and other references. 

(2) Some of the places in the itinerary of Exodus have 
apparently been found outside the limits of the peninsula, as 
Elim in Elath-Eloth, and the encampment by the sea in the 
Gulf of ‘Akaba. 

(3) Mt. Sinai is suspiciously connected with the land of Midian, 
and it has to be shown that the Sinaitic peninsula could be thus 
described. At the time of the Exodus it was an Egyptian 
province. 

These and other objections have been raised against the 
traditional theory; their resolution depends upon the final 
discrimination of the documents underlying the Pent. and upon 
the results of further archzological investigations, not only in 
the peninsula of Sinai but to the N. and KH. of it. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BAP? i. 90ff., 119ff.; Stanley, SP 
42%.; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, passim; Hull, Mouné Seir, 
Sinai, ete., 51ff. fall these support the identification of Sinai 
with Jebel Musa]; Lepsius, Briefe, 345ff., 416; Ebers, Durch 
Gosen zum Sinai, 392 ff. [both advocate the claims of Mt. Serbal]; 
Sayce, HCA 263 ff. (his view is discussed above). There is a full 
account of the controversy as to the identity of Sinai in Dillm.- 
Ryssel on Ex 191, For the sacred character of Mt. Sinai see 
W.R. Smith, AS? 117f., and Smend, Alétest. Religionsgesch.2, 
32 ff. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


SINCERE.—In 1 P 2 ‘sincere’ is used in the 
sense of ‘unmixed,’ ‘pure’: ‘ Desire the sincere 
milk of the word’ (τὸ λογικὸν ἄδολον γάλα, Vulg. 
sine dolo, Wyc. ‘with out gile,’ Tind. ‘ which is 
without corrupcion,’ Cran. ‘which is with out 
disceate,’ Gen. ‘ syncere,’ Rhem. ‘without guile’ ; 
RV goes back to Wyc. and Rhem, ‘ which is 


without guile’). For ‘sincere’ in this sense, ef, 
Rhem. NT, Preface, p. 16, ‘We translate that 
text which is most sincere, and in our opinion, 
and as we have proved, incorrupt’; and Cranmer, 
Works, i. 134, ‘If there be none other offence 
laid against them than this one, it will be much 
more for the conversion of all the fauters hereof, 
after mine opinion, that their consciences may be 
clearly averted from the same by communication 
of sincere doctrine . . . than by the justice of the 
law to suffer in such ignorance.” J. HASTINGS. 


SINGERS, SINGING.—See artt. PRAIsE IN OT, 
and PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 


SINGULAR is properly that which concerns a 
single person or thing; so AV, after Tindale, in 
Lv 27? ‘When a man shall make a singular vow’ 
(733 8523, RV ‘shall accomplish a vow,’ RVm ‘make 
a special vow’).* So also Knox, Works, 11. 141, 
‘Without harnes or weaponis (except my sling, 
staf, and stonis) I durst interpryes singular battell 
aganis him’; Bp. Davenant, Life, 329, ‘For my 
part, I am of opinion that there is no sane or 
possible Way for any singular person to attein to 
the comfortable persuasion that hee is Elected unto 
Salvation, but a Posteriori.’ Cf. the phrase ‘all 
and singular,’ as in the Act of Uniformity in K. 
Edward vi. Second Prayer-Book (1552), ‘And for 
their authority in this behalf, be it further likewise 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all and 
singular the same Archbishops, Bishops, and all 
other their officers exercising Ecclesiastical juris- . 
diction, as well in place exempt, as not exempt, 
within their dioceses, shall have full power and 
authority, by this act, to reform, correct, and 
punish, by censure of the Church, all and singular 
persons which shall offend within any their juris- 
dictions or Dioceses.’ 

Then the single person or thing may be regarded 
as special and remarkable, as Wis 14'8 ‘the singu- 
lar diligence of the artificer.’ Cf. Ridley, Brefe 
Declaration, 144, ‘Origen... was compted and 
judged thi singular teaclrer in his tyme of Christes 
religion’; Mt 5” Tind. ‘And yf ye be frendly to 
youre brethren onlye, what singular thynge doo 
ye?’ J. HASTINGS. 


SINIM (op; Πέρσαι; de terra australi).—The 
‘land of Sinim’ (Is 49:5) must, from the context, 
have been in the extreme south or east of the 
known world. In the south, Sin (Pelusium, Ezk 
9015.) and Syene (Ezk 29! 30°) have been suggested 
(the former by Saadya, Bochart, and Ewald; the 
latter by Cheyne [/nérod. to Is. 275, and in SBOT]), 
who would read o’np, with J. D. Michaelis, 
Klostermann, Marti), but these places are perhaps 
too near. The LXX favours the view that a 
country in the east was intended, and modern 
commentators have identified Sinim with China, 
the land of the Sine. The name 7sin was known 
as early as the 12th cent. B.c.; and it was not 
improbably familiar to the Phenicians. There 
was a trade, at a very early date, between the 
extreme east and southern Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. This interpretation of the name Sinum as 
referring to China, which was first suggested by 
Gesenius, is strongly opposed by Dillm. (/esaja, 
ad loc.), Duhm, and Richthofen (China, i. 436f., 
504). Dillm. 6.9. points out that no Israelites 
could have been in China at the time of this 
prophecy, that we should expect os not ‘bd, and 
the namie Zsin (derived from a dynasty of 255 B.C.) 
could not have been yet in use in Babylon. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SINITES (ron; A 6 ‘Acevvatos, Luc. ὁ “Acervel).— 


* On the vocalization and meaning of the Heb. word see the 
Comm., especially Dillm.-Ryssel, ad loc. 


SIN-OFFERING 
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A Canaanite people, Gn 1017: Ch 1%. Dillm. 
(Genesis, ad loc.) compares the name of the ruined 
city Sin, mentioned by Jerome (Quwest.), as not far 
from Arka at the foot of Lebanon. Strabo (XVI. 
ii. 18) also names & mountain stronghold Sinna(n) 
(Σιννᾶν, aceus.) on Lebanon, and a Phen. city 
Sidnu is named along with Semar and Arka in an 
Assyr. inseription (Del. Paradies, 282; cf. W. M. 
Miiller, As. u. Hurop. 289). 


SIN-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE, p. 337°. 


SION.—4. (jk; LXX Σηών) A name of HERMON, 
Di 4%, Sion is taken by some to be a textual 
error for SIRION (jw), the Zidonian name οἱ the 
same mountain, Dt 3°. This view is supported by 
the reading of the Syr., which, however, is as 
likely to be a correction of the Hebrew text 
(Driver, ad loc.). Like SENIR, Ston may have 
originally been the designation of a particular part 
of Hermon. 2. See ZION. J. A. SELBIE. 


SIPHMOTH (ninpy; B Σαφεί, A Σαφαμώς ; Sepha- 
moth).—One of the places, ‘ where David and his 
men were wont to haunt,’ to which a portion of 
the spoil of the Amalekites was sent after David’s 
return to Ziklag (1S 30%). It is mentioned with 
Aroer, now ‘Ararah, to the east of Beer-sheba, 
and Eshtemoa, now es-Sem’a, in the hill-country 
S. of Hebron. The site was unknown to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. s. Σαφαμωθ, Sofamoth), and it 
has not yet been recovered. It was probably in 
the Negeb to the 8S. of Eshtemoa. Riehm (HIBS) 
suggests that Zabdi, the Shiphmite (1 Ch 2777), 
was a native of Siphmoth and not of Shepham— 
the change from Sf to S being easily made, and a 
few MSS reading Shiph- for Stph- in 1 Samuel. 
See SHEPHAM. C. W. WILSON. 


SIPPAI. 
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i. History. 
ii. Importance. 
iti, Name and Place in the Bible. 
iv. Name of the Author. 
v. Editions. 
vi. Greek Text. 
vii. Versions and Quotations. 
να]. The Syriac Text. 
ix. The Hebrew Texts. 
x. Contents and Theology. 
Literature. 


See SAPH. 


[Abbreviations in this article :—Ed.= Edersheimm, Commentary 
on Sirach in Wace, Apoerypha, ii.; C-N=Cowley-Neubauer, 
The original Hebrew of a portion of Ecelesiasticus ; R=Ryssel, 
Translation of Sirach with Notes in Die Apokryphen tibersetzt, 
... ed. by E. Kautzsch (1900, i.)and in SK 1900, 1901; S-T= The 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, Portions of the Book Ecclesiasticus, ed. by 
Schechter-Taylor (1899); @ the Greek, 15. the Hebrew, £ the 
aos & the Syriac Text, p the Syriac translation of Paul of 

ella]. 


i, History.—The history of the book, which in 
the English Bible retained the Latin name Heelesi- 
asticus, while it is called in German the book (of) 
Jesus Sirach or, abbreviated, Sirach, falls into two 
periods, the second beginning on 13th May 1896, 
when S. Schechter, Talmudic reader in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, wrote in a letter to Mrs. A. 
S. Lewis there, that the fragment of a Hebrew MS 
of hers, which he had taken with him, represented 
‘a piece of the original Hebrew of Ecelesiasticus. 
1ὲ is the first tume that such a thing was discovered’ 
(see A. S. Lewis, Jn the Shadow of Sinac: A Story 
of Travel and Research from 1895 to 1897 ; Cam- 
bridge, 1898, p. 174). Since that day, 39 out of the 
51 chapters of which the book consists have been 


recovered totally or in part in Hebrew from 4. 


different MSS, and a new period in the history of 
this book has thus been opened. What we knew 


about it before that time or believed we knew, is, | 


perhaps, best summed up in the Introduction and 
Commentary of A. Edersheim, in the Speaker's 
Commentary (‘ Apocrypha,’ ed. by Henry Wace 

11. IMPORTANCE.—In many respects this book is 
the most important of the so-called Apocrypha. 
It is important for the student of history who 
wishes to trace the Jewish religion in 105 transition 
from the OT to the NT, and it is important on 
account of the influence it exercised and still exer- 
cises on the religious life of generations. Both 
the Jubilee Rhythm of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(partially translated in Hymns Ancient and 
ifodern, 178, 177), and what may be called the 
German Te Deum, Nun danket alle Gott (ib. 379), 
are taken from this book. How mueh has been 
lost by those parts of the Church which excluded 
it from their bibles may be gathered from the use 
made of it in other parts, not only in the Greek 
and Roman, which place it on the same footing 
as the whole Bible, but also in the Lutheran, 
which placed it among the Apocrypha but made a 
very large use of it. 

On the Latin Church compare especially Augustine. When 
he collected from the Bible, towards the end of his life, his so- 
called Speculum, t.e. those passages which he considered useful 
for the guidance of the religious life, he found in this book more 
for his purpose (plura hute opert necessaria) than in any other 
book of the OT or NT (no fewer than 36 pages out of 285 in the 
edition of Weihrich [(CSH#Z, vol. xii. 1887]; from Proverbs 21 
pages, from Matthew 18). After the excerpts from those books 
*quos et Judi canonicos habent,’ he goes on to say ‘sed non 
sunt omittendi et hi quos quidem ante salvatoris adventum 
constat esse conscriptos, sed eos non receptos a Judzis recipit 
tamen eiusdem salvatoris ecclesia, in his sunt duo qui Salomonis 
appellantur a pluribus propter quandam sicut existimo eloquii 
similitudinem. nam Salomonis non esse nihil dubitant quique 
doctiores. nec tamen eius qui Sapientie dicitur quisnam sit 
autor apparet. illum vero alterum quem vocamus LEcclesi- 
asticum, quod Jesus quidam scripserit, qui cognominatur 
Sirach, constat inter eos qui eundem librum totum legerunt.’ 

As to the Lutheran Church it may be noted that the protocols 
of the Meistersinger of Nurnberg alone mention about 100 songs 
all beginning ‘Jesus Sirach’ or ‘Sirach (the wise man)’—see 
the Indexes published by K. Drescher in vol. 214 (1897) of the 
Literarische Verein. In 1676a preacher published the themes 
and dispositions of 170 sermons on this book,* and the Bible 
Society of Halle (founded by Francke-Canstein) circulated from 
1712-1823 no fewer than 77,105 copies.t 


iii. NAME AND PLACE IN THE BIBLE.—(a@) Place. 
(1) The book had at no time a place among the 24 
(or 22) books of the Hebrew bible, though it is 
quoted in one passage of the Bab. Talmud (Berakh- 
oth, 48a) with the quotation-formula 3 Π5Ὶ ‘ as it is 
written,’ which is used elsewhere only of the 
acknowledged books; but in the parallel passages 
the name of the book is added. In two other 
passages two rabbinical authorities actually quote 
from our book, while believing themselves to be 
quoting from Scripture (see Strack, ‘Kanon des 
AT’ in PRE? ix. 753). The book is therefore not 
mentioned in those lists of the canonical books 
which profess to give the Jewish Canon, as 
Melito, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochius, pseudo - Athanasius’ 
Synopsis, Canon of Laodicea, capitulus (Zahn, 
Geschichte des Kanons, vol. ii.). Epiphanius, de 
Mens. 4 (Lagarde, Symmicta, 11. 157), says on the 
two books, mentioned above by Augustine, Wis- 
dom and Sirach : αὗται χρήσιμοι μέν εἰσι καὶ ὠφέλιμοι, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἀριθμὸν τῶν ῥητῷν οὐκ ἀναφέρονται Ἵ δι᾿ ὃ οὐδὲ 
ἐν τῷ ἀρὼν (8) ἐνετέθησαν, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν τῇ τῆς δια- 
θήκης κιβωτῷ. 

(2) But Sirach had a sure and prominent place 
among the books of the Bible in the Greek and 

* Sacrarum Homiliarum Thematicarum e Sapientia Nave- 
pera, stve Heclesiastico Jesu filii Sirach centwm et septuaginta 
dispositiones, annotationibus textualibus tllustrate, quibus 
preefizus, liber Siracidis grecus cum variis lectionibus... 
autore ... W. M. Stissero, Lipsia, 2 pts, (1676), 4to. 

+ On the use made of the book in the English Church see 
below, p. 550b. 

{ Compare with this assertion Luther’s definition of the 
Apocrypha, as ‘Bucher, so der Heiligen Schrift nicht gleich 
gehalten, und doch ntitzlich und gut zu lesen sind.’ 
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still more in the Latin Churches. In the MSS of 
the Greek Bibles it was most commonly grouped 
with the other -Poetical books (see the lists in 
Swete’s Introduction, pp. 198-214) ; the order being 
in cod. S: Psalms, Proverbs, Eccl., Cant., Wisd., 
Sirach, Job; in B: Ps., Prov., Eccl., Cant., Job, 
Wisd., Sirach, Esth.; in AN: Ps., Job, Prov., 
Eecl., Cant., Wisd., Sirach. 


On the question whether Clement of Alexandria had Wisdom 
and Sirach as an Appendix to the NT, see, on the one side, 
Credner-Volkmar, Geschichte des neutest. Canons, p. 387 (on the 
strengtb of Photius, cod. 109, ὁ δὲ ὅλος σκοπὸς [of his *Exacyai] 
ὥσωνε! ἑρμηνεία, τυγχάνουσι τῆς Γενέσεως, τῆς ᾿Εξόδου, τῶν Ψαλμῶν, 
τοῦ θείον Παύλον τῶν ἐπιστολῶν καὶ τῶν Ἐαθολικῶν zal τοῦ 
Ἔ κπλησιωστικοῦ), and Ἡ, Eickhoff, Das NT des Clemens 
(Progr. Schleswig, 1900, Ὁ. 22); on the other side Zahn, 
Geschichte des Kanons, ii. 223. 


The 85th of the Apostolic Canons orders: ἔξωθεν 
δὲ ὑμῖν προσιστορείσθω μανθάνειν ὑμῶν τοὺς νέους τὴν 
Σοφίαν τοῦ πολυμαθοῦς Σειράχ. 

The Coptic Church counts 6 books of Wisdom 
(ἑξάσοφος) ; see I. Guidi, ‘Il ecanone biblico della 
chiesa copta’ (Revue biblique, x. 2, 166, 169)=Job 
+Salomone 5 libri(Prov., Wisd., Ecel., La Sapienza 
di Bagor ben Bagy (=p 32 1x), Cant.) ; after the 
Prophets follows La Sapienza di Gest figlio di 
Sirach scriba di Salonone. 

(3) In the Western Church, too, it became ata 
very early date common to group tliese 5 books 
(Prov., Eccl., Cant., Wisd., and Sirach) together 
and presently to count them all as Solomonic. 
One passage from Augustine has been already 
quoted [§ 1]: in de Doct. Christ. 11. 18 he says of 
Wisdom and Strach: ‘de quadam similitudine 
Salomonis esse dicuntur ... qui tamen quoniam 
in auctoritatem recipi meruerunt juxta pro- 
pheticos enumerandi sunt.’ Innocent I. (Hp. ad 
Hxsuperium) counts expressly, after Prophetarum 
libri xvi., ‘Salomonis libri v.,’ then Psalterium ; 
so also Cassiodorins (de Jnst. Div. ἐξέ. 14; but see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Kan. i. 270, 271 n. 5, 272), the 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 397 (can. 47=39), the 
stichometrical list from Freisingen published by 
C. H. Turner (/7AS¢ ii. 240), while, in the list of 
the MS of F. Arevalo (f.c. p. 241), in pseudo- 
Gelasius and in Isidore, ‘Sulomenis libri iil.’ is 
followed by Wisdom and Sirach (in pseudo-Gelasius 
in the order Sirach, Wisdom).* The same arrange- 
ment is found in niedizval Bibles and translations— 
for instance in the famous Wenzel Bible at Vienna 
(on which see Kurrelmeyer, Amer. Journ. of Phil. 
xxi. 62, 69); and this cnstom of placing Sirach and 
Wisd. in company with Prov., Eccl., and Cant., 
and of reckoning all five as books of Solomon, 
became so prevalent that as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries several separate editions 
of this gronp were published, not only in Latin 
but also in English, either with the express head- 
ing ‘libri Salomonis’ or without it. 

See in the Catalogue of the British Museum ‘ Bible’ (OT) the 
remark before Hagiographa (col. 323, comp. with 718, 720, where 
Sirach by mistake is called ‘the Book of Wisdom’). Latin 
editions containing these 5 books are in the Brit. Mus. from 
Antw. 1537 ; Paris, 1537; Lyons, 1543; Paris, 1564; Antw. 1591; 
with Psalms, 1629; Psalterium Davidis et Libri sapientiales 
(without Cant.), Leiden, 1659. Of Englisb editions the two 
oldest are: The Bokes of Saloinon, namely, Proverbia, Keclesi- 
astes, Sapientia, and Ecelesiasticus or Jesus the sonne of 
Syrach (Lhe story of Bell, which is the xitij chapter of Daniel 
after the Latin), E. Whytcburch, London [15407], S8vo (in the 
copy of tbe Br. Mus. a few MS notes by King Henry vu; the 
text follows that of the Bible of 1535 ; a reprint 1545, 16mo); The 
bokes ef Salomon, namely, Proverbia, Eeeclesiastes, Cantica 
Canticorum, Eeclesiasticus or Icsus the sonne of Syrach, W. 


Bonham, London [1542 ?], Svo (text follows Great Bible of 1539 ; 
anotber ed. Wyllyam Copland, London, Jan. 1550 [1551], 8vo). 


The order in the present English editions of the 
Apocrypha (1 Es., 2 Es., Tobit, Judith, the Rest 
of Esther, The Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, etc.) 

* On Mommsen’s list, the Catalogus Claramontanus, the Liber 


gkacramentorum of Bohbio, see Swete, Jnirod. p. 212 ff. See also 
tbe Damasine list published by C. H. Turner, JTASt, i. 557. 


seems to go back in the last instance to the German 
(Zurich) translation of Leo Jud (Ziirich, 1529, fol. 
and 8vo; Strassburg, 1529-30), which separated 
‘die Biicher die by den alten onder Biblische 
geschrifft nit gezelt sind, auch by den Ebreern nit 
gcfunden’ from the rest of the Bible, and arranged 
them 1-2 Es., Tob., Jud., Bar., Wisd., ‘das Buch 
Eeclesiasticus das man nennen mag die weisen 
Spriich Jesu des Suns Sirach,’ 1-3 Mac., Sus., Bel 
and Dragon. 

The first Greek edition of the Bible, which 
separated ᾿Απόκρνφοι al παρ᾽ BBaios [516] ἐκ τοῦ τῶν 
ἀξιοπίστων ἀριθμοῦ συγκαθίστανται, is that of Lonicerus 
(Argentorati, Cephaleus, 1524, 26). Its order is: 
Tob., Jud.; Bar., Ep. Jer.; Song of the Three 
Children, Esdras, Σοφία Σολομῶντος, Σοφία ᾿Ιησοῦ 
υἱοῦ Σειράχ. The ground of Luther’s (1534) arrange- 
ment (Judith, Wisd.; Tob., Sirach) becomes clear 
only from his Prefaces, which are now omitted in 
ahuost all German Bibles: the story was made to 
be followed by the fabula docct. 

In Syriac Lexicographical Notes on the Bible 
the order is: Kings, Ruth, Wisd., Eccl., Cant., 
Sirach, Prophets (see Opuscula Nestoriana, ed. G. 
Hoffmann). 

(6) Name.—Luther says in his Preface: ‘ This 
book has been called hitherto in Latin Leclesi- 
asticus, which has been rendered the spiritual 
discipline (die geistliche Zucht). Elsewhere its 
true name is Jesus Sirach, after its master, as it is 
styled in its own Preface and the Greek,*in the same 
way as Moses, Joshua, Isaiah, and all the books 
of the Prophets are styled after their masters.’ 
In our documents it is styled (1) Nogia Σειραχ in 
codex B (inser.); (2) Nogta Iyoou νιου Σειραχ (or 
Σι-)} in codd. ACS, and in the subscription of B. 
Ch. 50 has the inscription Ἡροσευχὴ Inoov νιον 
Xecpax, and occurs separately under this heading, 
e.g.in cod. Bedl. mise. gr. 205 (xiv cent.); (8) Zogia 
ἢ wavaperos Incov viov Zepay stands in the edition 
of Camerarius, 1551, before the so-called Prologus 
incertiauctoris. The expression πανάρετος is applied 
to Proverbs (Eus. A iy. 22), to Wisd. (Athan., 
Synops., Kpiph., subser. in codex Syro-hexaplaris 
Ampbrosianus), to Sirach (Eus. DE viii. 2, Jerome). 

Clement of Alexandria quotes: φησὶν ἡ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Σοφία, ἡ γραφή (Str. 11. 180), ἡ Σοφία, παρὰ τῷ 
Σολομῶντι (11. 100), παρὰ Σολομῶντος, Παιδαγωγός. 
Origen (il. 77): τοῦ τὸ σύγγραμμα τὴν Σοφίαν ἡμῖν 
καταλιπόντος ᾿Ιησοῦ υἱοῦ Nipdy ; (ili. 48) φησὶν γὰρ ἡ 
Σοφία, (139) λεγούσης τῆς γραφῆς. 

In the official editions of the Latin Bible the 
book has the heading Ecclesiasticus ; then follows, 
‘In Ecelesiasticum Jesu filii Sirach Prologus.’ 
Ch 50 has the heading ‘ Oratio Jesu filii Sirach.’ 
In the codex Amiatinus the inscription and snb- 
scription is Liber Leclesiasticum Salomonis; the 
subscription standing after 3 Regn. 8731, which 
follows in this MS immediately after ch. 51. The 
same arrangement is found in medieval Bibles, as 
the Wenzel Bible, the firstGerman Bible (Eggestein, 
Strassburg, c. 1461). 

Very strange is the heading ᾿᾽Πκκλησιαστικός (be- 
cause hitherto found only in Latin and the pas- 
sage of Photius quoted above) t+ in cod. 248 before 


* Of printed Greek texts Luther knew probably only the edition 
of Lonicerus just mentioned, 1526; the other texts printed at 
that time were in the Polyglot Bible of Ximenes, 1514, and in 
the Greek Bible of Aldus, 1518; Melanchthon’s edition of the 
Greek Bible appeared a few months before Luther’s death, 15465. 
Frz. Delitzsch (Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Poly- 
glottenbibel des Cardinals Ximenes, Leipzig, 1871, p. 5) states 
that Luther nowhere mentions the Bible of Ximenes, but that 
Melanchthon refers to it while Luther was living, and that the 
library of Wittenberg possessed the copy dedicated to the 
Elector ; two years after the death of Lutherit passed into the 
library of Jena. 

+ Besides the statement of Zahn, Gesch. ἃ. Kan. ii. 233, cf. 
Oikonomos, wep: τῶν σ΄ ἐρμηνευτων, 1). 579. On the adjective 
ἐκπλησιαστικός see Clement, Str. vi. 125 (ed. Dind. iii. 217), 


| wevay ἐκκλησιαστικὸς, Origen, il, 97. 1, lil, 44.1; Rufinus (£zpoe. 
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the text of the book and the Prologus incerti 
auctoris, the latter being inscribed Σοφία ᾽[ησοῦ υἱοῦ 
Σειράχ. 

The common Latin designation since Cyprian is 
ficelesiasticus, and means, most probably, the 
Church-book κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, from its frequent use in 
the Church, especially for the instruction of cate- 
clhuumens. 

Feelesiasticus is used in Cyprian onee of Ecclesiastes (Test. 
3, 86. 61), once of Wisd, (3, 112 cod. A), of our book (3, 1. 95. 110. 
111); it is ascribed to Solomon in 3, 6. 12. 20. 53, 113, Op. 5, Sent. 
27, Ερ. 3,2; itis both ascribed to Solomon and called Ecclesi- 
asticus in 2, 1. 3. 35. 61. 96. 97. 109 (see Rénsch, ‘die Alttest. 
Citate bet Cyprian’ in Zeitschrift fur histor. Theol. 1875, 95). 
Ambrose writes: ‘In Ecclesiastico Syrach, in libro Sapientiz 
Syrach’; Lactantius(#p. 25), ‘In Ecclesiastico per Salomonem’ ; 
it is referred to Solomon also by Vigilius of Thapsus, Anicetus 
of Buruch; Hilary (‘qui nobiscum Salomonis inscribitur, apud 
Grecos atque Hebreeos [1] Sapientia Sirach habetur’), Jerome 
says, ‘In Sapientia qu Sirach inseribitur.’ 

The (wrongly) abbreviated inscription of codex B 
and the editio Sixtina have become prevalent in 
modern books, even in those of Roman Catholie 
authors. 

(c) Name of the original work.—Jerome (in the 
Preface to the books of Solomon) writes: ‘ Fertur 
et wavdperos Jesu filii Sirach liber, et alius Ψευδ- 
erlypagos qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur ; g2o- 
rum priorem Hebraicum reperi, nec Ecclesiasticum, 
ut apud Latinos sed Parabolas prenotatum; cui 
juncti erant Ecclesiastes et Canticum Canticorum, 
ut similitudinem Salomonis non solum librorum 
numero, sed etiam materiarum genere adzquaret,* 
secundus apud Hebreeos nusquam est.’ This raises 
the question, What was the original title of the 
work? The Syriac version, which is based (see 
§ vii.) on the Hebrew, is in Lagarde’s edition 
(from cod, 12,142 of the Brit. Mus., vi cent.) in- 
scribed xvo 129 xnoan ‘ ἴδον of Bar Sira’; in 
Walton’s Polyglot, sana 13 ΝἼΡΗΘ ἘΌΝ ΠΡΟ swans 
xyox 733 nnDpan ‘ Book of Simeon Asira, which book 
is called the Wisdom of Bar Asira.’ At the end 
we read (a) Hitherto the words of Jesu bar Simeon, 
who is called Bar Asirat and (6) ‘ Endeth to write 
the Wisdom of Bar Sira.’ Walton has (see Lagarde, 
p- 1x) ‘Endeth the Wisdom of Bar Asira. In 20 
chapters and to God glory in eternity.’ The MSS 
of Pococke and Ussher add after (a) instead of (6) 
‘Endeth the book of the Visdoin of Jesus tlie son 
of Simeon who is called Bar Asira (cod. Ussher 2, 
Sirak), in which are 2500 words.’ 

In the Hebrew text we read at the end, ‘ Hitherto 
the words of Simeon ben Jeshua who is called ben 
Siri. The Wisdom (noan) of Simeon ben Jeshua 
ben Eleazar ben Sira. The name of Jahwelh be 
blessed from now and till eternity.’ 

From these Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew state- 
ments it would appear that the title of the book 
was ‘Wisdom,’ Σοφία, in Heb. 7229 (or 1D); but 
how 1s this to be reeonciled with the statement of 
Jerome that the title was in Hebrew Parabole 
(i.e. vin)? Is this a confusion with Proverbs, a 
solution recommended by the fact that in the 
Hebrew seen by Jerome Ecel. and Cant. followed ; 
or was the copy seen by Jerome not a copy of the 
original, but a retranslation from the Greek, as 
already Scaliger suggested? And then, Jewish 
quotations from Sirach, where they mention not 
only the name of the author as x7’p 13 ἼΩΝ, or in 


in Syimb.), after the canonical books of the OT, among which 
he mentioned ‘Salomonis vero tres’; ‘Sciendum tamen est, 
quod et alii libri sunt, qui non canonici sed ecclesiastie? a 
maioribus appellati sunt, ut est Sapientia Salomonis et alia 
Sapientia qua dicitur filii Syrach, qui liber apud latinos hoc 
ipso generali vocabulo Feclesiasticus appellatur, quo vocabulo 
non auctor libri, sed Scriptursz qualitas cornominata est.’ 

* How are these words to be understood? Just as there are 
three books of Solomon (Prov., Eccl., Cant. ), so there were extra- 
a books equal in number and contents (Sirach+ Eccl. + 

ant. ?). 

1 Thus also Opuseula Nestoriana, Ὁ. 107, and after a remark, 
‘endeth Bar Sira,’ 


Aramaic δ Ὁ 73, or ΝῊ 13 799, have twice 1px dyep 
‘the Parabolist said,’ or xd 13 ἼΩΝ Ndnd ‘a proverb 
said ben Sira’ (see C-N, p. xxiv n. v. liv and p. xx 
n.x.). The same word xno ‘ proverbs’ occurs in the 
Syriac VS at 5027; the Heb. text has there 2v ἼΘΙ, 
and the book is quoted as 1019 750 by Saadia (C-N, 
p.ixn. 4). The question of the original title is, 
after all, a puzzle, and new puzzles as to the 
author’s name arise from the newly discovered 
texts. 

iv. THE NAME OF THE AUTHOR.—(a) Hitherto 
it has been generally held that the author’s name 
was Jesus the son of Sira (Jesus filius Sirach, Jesus 
Siracida). Especially subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion this name became current instead of the 
Latin book-name JLcclesiasticus. Compare the 
title of the first separate edition of the book in 
Greek by Joachim Camerarius (Basileze, 1551), 
‘Sententiz Jesu Siracidee Grece.’* But now new 
difficulties arise. In the Greek text the author 
himself (50°) gives his name as Ἰησοῦς vios Σειραχ 
"Edeafap ὁ ᾿Ιεροσολυμειτης ; + instead of the last word 
the first hand of codex S had ἱερεὺς ὁ Nodupeirys 5 
the name ’EXeagap is omitted by cod. 248 and the 
Complutensian and Sixtine editions ; ’EAeafapovu is 
written in eod. 68 and the Aldine Bible, ’EXedfapos 
in V 253. The Syriac Hexapla has ‘Jesus son of 
Sirach of Eliezer’ (7i~5x1); the Pesh. omits the 
passage altogether; in the Latin Vulgate it runs, 
‘Jesus filius Sirach Jerosolymita’; and now in the 
Hebrew in the twice-repeated colophon, 13 py2w? 
ΝΟ 12 yds ja we ‘by Shimeon son of Jesus son 
of Eleazar son of Sira.’ And so the author is 
called also by Saadia (see 8-T, p. 65). Many recent 
writers think the Hebrew pedigree Simeon—Jesus 
—leazar—Sira a mere clerical error for the 
sequence Jesus—Simeon—Eleazar—Sira. But it 
must be pointed out that the name Simeon is 
firmly attached to the author of this book in the 
Syriac Church. There he was identified with the 
Συμεὼν ὁ θεοδόχος of the NT, the author of Nune 
dimittis. On this identification see especially 
Georg, bishop of the Arabs (Briefe und Gedichte, 
ed. Ryssel, p. 59f., 801., 1659 1.}, who opposes the 
identification for chronological reasons, the author 
of the book having lived, according to Georg, 244 
years before Christ, in the 65th year of tle Greek 
era, under Euergetes. Cf. garthar, Gregory Bar- 
hebreeus (Scholien, ed. Kaatz), who identifies him 
at the same time with Simeon (II.) son of Onias; 
Onuscula Nestorianw (ed. G. Hoffmann, p. 107,1 
1398); History of the Blessed Virgin Mary, ed. 
Budge (p. 36), where cod. B for ‘Simeon the 
old’ has ‘Simeon Asira’—lie becomes priest after 


* There is a good story told by Melanchthon, which, whether 
it refers to this edition or not, ought not to be suppressed : 
‘Quidam sacrificulus cum in bibliopolio vidisset Syracidem 
editum dixit: quam mali homines sunt Lutherani; etiam 
Christo nomen aliud affingunt: antea voeabatur Christus Jesus, 
nune illi vocant eum Jesus Syrach’ (see ΟἿΟΝ, 1894, 180). 

+ AV ‘Jesus the son of Sirach of Jerusalem’; RV ‘Jesus the 
son of Sirach Eleazar of Jerusalem.’ Note the Grecized form of 
the name (instead of "Izpouraayu). 

t ‘That he was called bar Sira; they relate that he called his 
father N7°DN, because he is the Simeon whose tongue was 
bound (8?1'Os) by the Holy Ghost, till he should see the Christ, 
and when he had seen Him, he spoke, Let me now part in peace 
to my fathers.’ 

ἢ The Septuagint is said here to have been made ‘six years 
after the return of the children of Israel from Bahel, which 
was the 17th year of the death of Alexander the Greek, and 
1400 years after the Law was given to Moses. Simeon the 
old (ND), the father of Jesus bar Stra, the Wise, was one of the 
seventy-two old men just mentioned ; and he was the Simeon 
bar Nethaniah bar Chonja (=Sir 501), and Simeon was hrother of 
the priest Eleazar; and it was he who carried our Lord in his 
arms, and his life was stretched over 216 years, and he called 
himself with a contemptible name (SYD. Nava), like Abraham, 
who called himself dust and ashes, and David, who said, 1 am a 
worm and no man, 87D, i.e. dust from the white-washing, 
which is beaten off the walls. Instead of Sira the Greek says 
Asira (NTORN).’ 
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Zechariah the father of John the Baptist, Protev. 
Jacobi, ch. 24; The Book of the Bee (p. 71): 
‘Simeon the son. of Sira died in peace in his own 
town.’ In one Greek recension of the Lives of the 
Prophets, Συμεὼν ὁ ἱερεὺς found a place towards the 
end between Zechariah the son of Barachiah and 
Nathan (see Nestle, Marg. und Mat. p. 33). That 
Simeon θεοδόχος was one of the Seventy, is stated, 
among Greek writers, by Enthymius Zigabenus, 
Kedrenus, Nicephorus Kallisti. 
The pedigrees we thus obtain are— 


1b or 
Simeon, Jesus, Jesus. Jesus Bar-Sira. 
Jesus. ΡΝ Simeon. Sten bom, 
Eleazar, [Eleazar]. Sira. 
Sira. 


It has been suggested by Blau that ‘the two 
traditions, that of the Greek and that of the 
Syriac, are mutually complementary.’ Thus we 
should have in 30 a combination of both, what 
textual critics call a conflation. The decision 
depends on the general question of the value of 
#), see § ix. As to whether Simeon or Eleazar can 
be identified with one of the known bearers of 
these names, see below. 

(ὁ) The name Sirach.—The latest contribution 
to Hebrew lexicography, M. Jastrow’s Dictionary 
of the Targumim, ete., contains the following 
words which come into consideration for the 
explanation of this name: (1) vo ‘pot’; (2) vo 
=Heb. anv ‘ceat of mail’; (8) xvo ‘thorn’; 
(4) xvo=the present proper name; (5) a7o, wyor. 
(4) ‘(degenerate growth],’ ‘thorn,’ ‘thornbush,’ 
(0) ‘refuse,’ ‘foul matter’; (6) arp, xtrof. ‘sur- 
rounded place,’ ‘court,’ ‘prison.’ From Thes. Syr. 
we may add (7) vo=cvp, ‘Sir’; (8) svo=cepa; and 
(9) the explanation of the name given by the 
Syriac lexicographers=axvy ‘thin dust from the 
walls.’ If there was not the constant tradition 
that the initial letter was Ὁ, the Greek = might 
correspond also to other letters, as 1, or ¥, or Ὁ, 
and the name might be connected with avy, xvyy, 
‘small,’ ‘little,’ ‘lesser,’ vy? or ΜῊ] being, in fact, 
the name of several Jewisli Amoraim. 

The x at the end of the Greek form may corre- 
spond to 3 (ef. Mepovy, Φαλεχ), π (Karay, MacBax), to 
71 (many names in -“eAex), to ἡ (Badax), to p (Aparny, 
Bapax), to still other letters, as 1 (Kevexy, Mawy) or 
n (Βαιθαναχ, Aewax); but it ismost probably a mere 
representation of the mater lectionis x; cf. ᾿Ακελ- 
δεμαχ, ‘Iwonx Lk 3” = ‘pr, the spelling “A\\ay = 
Allah [Schlatter takes it for v=viés]. A. Meyer 
(Afuttersprache Jesu, p. 39) takes the word Lo mean 
coat of mail or tris ocult; Ryssel (p. 234), ‘more 
probably thorn or thorn-hedge than mail-coat,’ 
referring to Levy, NHWB iu. 519, 520. Ryssel 
takes bar-Sira as name of the family; we should 
thus have only three generations: Jesus, Simeon, 
Eliezer—not four asin 3η. In view of tlie Pro- 
logue, “ὁ πάππος μου Ingots,’ it seems certain that 
the author was Jesus (the son of Simeon), and not 
Simeon the son of Jesus. Whether the translator, 
too, bore the name of his grandfather, as is stated 
by the Prologus incerti auctoris, is not certain. 
This second Prologue, which was first printed from 
cod. 248 in the Coniplutensian Polyglot, and was 
first shown by Hoeschel (1604) to be part of the 
so-called pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis, begins— 


Ἰησοῦς οὗτος Σιρὰχ μὲν ἣν υἱός, ἔγγονος δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦ ὁμωνύμου αὑτῷ 
oo 6 ὁ οὖν πάππος αὐτοῦ. . . φιλόπονός τε γέγονεν ἀνήρ ἐν ᾿Εἰβραίοις 
. ἐπεὶ οὖν τὴν βίβλον ταύτην ὁ τρῶτος ᾿Ιησοῦς σχεδόν τί συνειλεγ- 
μένην καταλιπὼν ἐξ ἀνθρώπων ὥχετο, Σιρὰχ οὗτος μετ αὐτὸν πάλιν 


ἢ ὙΠΙΒ is possible; cf. Josephus, Vita, 1: ὁ πρόπαππος ἡμῶν 
Σίμων ὁ Ψελλος ἐπικαλούμενος... ψίνονται δὲ τῷ Ψελλῷ Σίμωνι 
παῖδες byte’ τούτων ἐσπτὴν Ματθίας ὁ ᾿Ηφαίου (vt. ᾿Ηφλίου) λεχό- 
$650 G5 0 


τῷ οἰκείῳ παιδὶ κατέλιπεν Ἰησοῦ" ὃς δὴ wbris λαβόμενος εἰς ἣν 
ἅπασων ἐναρμόνιον σύνταγμα συνήγαγε Σοφίων ἐπί τε αὐτοῦ καὶ τῷ 
τοῦ πατρὸς ἀλλὰ μὴν χαὶ τῷ πάππου ἢ ὀνόματι (χα)λεχληκώς, 

Thus we have the pedigree: Jesus [TII, the trans- 
lator}—Sirach [I1]—Jesus [I, the author]—Sirach 
[I, Eleazar]. 

Another enlargement has taken place in the 
translator’s Preface, as it seems, in Latin MSS, 
though it is known to the present writer only from 
the pre-Lutheran German Bible. There it is 
stated that the ‘anherre’ (avus, πάππος) was a son 
of Josedek (see ch. 4913), and one of the Seventy, 
and that the grandson Jesus the son of Sirach 
pursued higher studies. Finally, Euergetes is 
stated in the same connexion to have reigned after 
Philadelphus, his brother, under whom the Bible 
had been translated from Hebrew into Greek (see 
Nestle, ‘Zum Prolog des Ecclesiasticus’ in ZATW, 
1897, p. 123f.). Already Isidore of Seville identifies 
Jesus the son of Sirach with Jesliua the son of 
Jozedek. This is of course impossible. For the 
translator states: ἐν yap τῷ ὀγδόῳ καὶ τριακοστῷ ἔτει 
ἐπὶ τοῦ Evepyérov βασιλέως παραγενηθεὶς εἰς Αἴγνπτον 
καὶ συγχρονίσας εὗρον οὐ μικρᾶς παιδείας ἀφύμοιον, 
This date is not to be understood οἵ the 38th year 
of the life of the translator (Camerarius) nor of 
any unknown era, but of the reign of Euergetes (see 
especially Deissmann, Bibelstudien, i. 255 (Eng. 
tr. 339 ff]; R 235; Ed. 4ff. As only Euergetes 
Il, reigned more than 38 years (from B.c. 170 with 
his brother, from 145 alone, reckoning his years 
from 170),+ itis the year B.c. 132; and as he states 
that he stayed sonie time in Egypt (cvyxpovicas) 
before he undertook his task, we may place the 
translation about 130, and the original some forty 
or fifty years earlier (B.C. 190-170). Then we must 
understand the high priest Simon, who is so highly 
praised in Sir 50'*:, from personal knowledge as it 
seems, to be Simon ll. Others, taking πάππος in 
the sense of ‘ancestor,’ prefer to place the author 
more than a hundred years earlier, under Simon 1. 
In the former case 1ὖ would be possible to identify 
our author ᾿1ησοῦς with the high priest Ἰάσων (175- 
172); but beyond the identity of the time and 
name nothing leads to this identification. That 
the author of our book was high priest is stated by 
Syncellus (Chron., ed. Dindorf, i. 525); the readme 
ἱερεὺς ὁ Σολυμείτης by the first hand of S cannot be 
nore than a clerical error.+ 

v. EpiTions.—(a) The first editions of the Greek 
text are m the Complutensian Polyglot (c) 1514, 
from cod. 248§ (see below, p. 544*), in the Aldine 
Bible (a) 1518, which has been taken for this book 


* The word πάπαος used here and in the Preface may have the 
more general meaning ‘ancestor,’ but in this connexion it will 
he ‘grandfather.’ In the Concordance of Hateh-Redpath it is 
suced from Synimachus on Zec 11], where it seems to belong to 

De 

+ On the reign of Euergetes we are well informed through the 
inscriptions of the temple of Edfu (see Diimichen, Die erste 
bis jetzt aufgefundene sichere Angabe tiber die Regverungs- 
zett eines Agyptischen Kénigs aus dem alten Reicehe, Leipzig, 
1874, Ὁ. 20.5; and Ztschr. f. dg. Sprache, 1870). There the 
years 28, 30, 46, 48, 54 (as the last of this king) are mentioned ; 
the first Toth of his 28th year fell on the 28th Sept. B.c. 143, the 
first Payni (rise of Sirius) on the 20th-19th July 142. 

} Here it may he mentioned that in a late compilation (see 
C-N, pp. xivf., xxix) Ben-Sira is made the son or grandson of 
Jeremiah, and has a son Uziel and a grandson Joseph. See 
Proverbia Ben-Sire Autoris antiquissimi, qui creditur fuisse 
nepos Teremia prophetce, Opera J. Drusii, Franeker, 1597. In 
the Preface Drusius thinks it a prohahle inference, ‘interpretem 
Grecum Ecclesiastici Josephum fuisse Vzielis filium.’ Cf. on 
this literature the edition of Steinschneider, Alphabetum Stract- 
dis utrumque, Berolini, 1858 ; and Schutrer, GJ V° ii, 161. : 

In other legends he has heen hrought into connexion with 
Solomon as his weztr or secretary ; see above, p. 540°; a legend 
ahout Aphkia (the wife of Sirach) and Solomon has heen puh- 
lished in Arabic hy Mrs. M. Ὁ. Gibson in number viii. of the 
Studia Sinaitica, London, 1901. : 

§ Sirach was committed with the rest of the ‘lihri Sapien- 
tiales’ to the care of Johan de Vergara, who, at the end of his 
life, had no greater wish than to illustrate Sirach hy notes 
(Alvarus Gomez, de rebus gestis a Franc. Ximenio, lib. 2). 
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without any doubt from cod. 68; and cod. 68 itself 
is, to all appearance, for this book a copy of cod. 
B, so that @ represented the text of cod. Bin many 
passages more faithfully than the Sixtine of 1587.* 
A reprint of a is the edition of Lonicerus t (Argent. 
1526); but the editor introduced many changes: 
for instance, in 3!, where ὦ has ἐμοῦ τοῦ πατρὸς, 
Lonicerus put (from the Latin) κρίμα rod πατρός. 
That Lonicerus changed his text has been over- 
looked by subsequent editors and commentators, 
hence in later books a number of misstatements 
as to the text of ὦ ;t Lonicerus in turn was followed 
by Melanclithon (Basle, 1545), Melanchthon by the 
edition of Wechel (1597, see art. SEPTUAGINT, p. 
440*).§ The editors of the Sixtine (6) made use 
not only of B, but of ¢ a Lonicerus, Melanchthon, 
and the codd. V 106, 155, 253 || (see on ὦ, above, p. 
4407) ; on Grabe’s edition, see p. 440°. 

(Ὁ) Separate editions of the Apocrypha are men- 
tioned, p. 4415, The edition of Fritzsche (1871) is 
the best, but for our particular book quite un- 
satisfactory (see Nestle, Marg. 1892, pp. 48-58). 

(c) Of separate editions of Sirach alone the 
oldest is: Sententioe Jesu Siracide, Grecé summa 
diligentia et studio singular cdite, cum neces- 
sarus Annotationibus, Joachimoe Camerario, Pabe- 
pergen., autore, Basileze, 1551, 8vo.7 


It has both Prologues, is the first which numbers the verses, 
and has useful notes, especially parallels from the classics, but 
also various readings. In the Prologue, Camerarius writes 
ἐφόδιον for the doubtful agomosy (v.01. ἐφόμιοιον and ἀφορμεήν), which 
reading has been mentioned in the notes of band other editions 
and received into the text by Grabe. 


Then comes Σοῴια Σειραχ, sive LKeclesiasticus 
Greece ad exemplar Romanum, et Latine ex inter- 
pretatione J. Drusii, cum castigationibus sive 
notis eiusdem, Ad Reverendissimum in Christo 
patrem 1). Johannem Whitgiftum archiepiscopum 
Cantuariensem, etc., Franekera, 1596, 4to ; with a 
double appendix, ‘ Proverbia-Bensire’ and ‘ Ad- 
agiorum Ebraicorum Decuriz aliquot nunquam 
antehac editae.’ 


Besides the previous printed editions—among them ‘ Biblia R. 
Stephani quee vulgo Vatablo attribuuntur,’ apparently the edition 
{Geneva, Ist March] 1557-58—Drusius made use from ch. 20 o1- 
ward of a collation sent to him through Jan Gruter from Heidel- 
berg. ‘Huius enim hortatu Jacobus Kimedontius iunior. . . 
codicem Palatine bibliothece vetustissimum membranaceum 
cum editione Camerarii anno 1578 [ste; in his ποῦ he writes 
1570] Lipsias cusa diligentissime contulerat.’ This is apparently 
the codex 296 of HP. 


A most conscientious edition is that of Hoeschel : 
Sapientia Strachi swe Heclesiasticus, Collatis lecti- 
onibus variantibus membranarum Augustanariwmn 
vetustissimarum ct xiv preterea exemplariwm. 
Addita versione Latina vulgata, ex editione Ro- 
mana, cum notis Davidis Hoeschelii Augustani, 
In quibus multa SS. Patrum loca illustrantur, 
Auguste, 1604. 


His codex Augustanus (‘H’in the edition of Fritzsche, p. 
xxii) is apparently codex 70 of HP, now at Munich 551, and 
deserves the more a fresh collation, as HP gave it only for the 


* More than thirty readings quoted by Holmes-Parsons as 
singular from ὦ turn out to be in reality readings of B. How 
did 68 really read in these passages? it seems very badly col- 
lated, for [lolines-Parsons. 

1 See above, pp. 4405, 540b, 

t Comp. Bretschneider on 81 " Aldina, Melanth. et Bas. minor: 
κρίμα τοῦ πατρὸς quod et codd. quidam Lloeschelii.’ The first and 
last statements are quite incorrect. 

§ D. Hoeschel quotes amongst the editions used hy him fre- 
quently ‘ Bililia Parisiis impressa a R. Stephano, A 1555.’ From 
his quotatious it would appear that it isin Greek and Latin with 
notes. Is there such an edition? 

|| This follows from a comparison of the scholia and the Notes 
of Nobilius in the edition of 1588; comp. on 31 ‘in aliquibus 
libris est πρίσιν τοῦ πατρὸς [=cod. 253], ‘in aliquibus aliis zpine’ 
[=Lonicerns]. Nobilius quotes at least a dozen readings from 
@ and MSS which are not found in HP. 

Ἵ Kolde (art. ‘Camerarius’ in PRE iii. 689) mentions only 
the second edition (Lipsie, 1568); the same year is given by 
Hoeschel (1604); but Drusius (1596) and the Catalogue of the 
British Museum give 1570, 2 vols. 


first chapter, and as the codex is closely related to 253 and the 
Syriac Hexapla. 

The source and present place of another MS used by Hoeschel 
(‘Fragmentum MS varie lectionis aliquot capitum e scidis Fr. 
Sylburgii’) are unknown to the present writer. 

From Hoeschel till Fritzsche not much was done 
for the textual criticism of a book which needed it 
creatly. We have—Sententie Jesu Siracide, Gre- 
cum textum ad fidem codicum et versionum, emen- 
davit et illustravit, Linde (Gedani, 1795); and 
Liber Jesu Siracide Grace, Ad fidem codicum et 
versionum emendatus et perpetua annotatione illus- 
tratus, a C. 6. Bretschneider (Ratisbone, 1804), 
xvi. 758 pp. 

Br. is not accurate enough, but he has the merit of having 
called attention to a witness in textual criticism, the floriegium 
τ a and Maximus, neglected by most workers in this 

eld, 

Hart’s edition must find its place among the 
MSS (see below). 

vi. THE GREEK TEXT.—The problem of textual 
criticism in this book is of exceptional interest. 
Luther declares in the Preface to his translation 
(what pains it had taken him to translate this book 
may be judged from a comparison with all other 
copies, Greek, Latin, or German, old or new): 
‘There have come so many ‘‘ Aliiglinge” over this 
book, that it would be no wonder if it were totally 
disfigured, not to be understood, without any use. 
Like a torn, trampled, and scattered Ietter, we 
have gathered it, wiped off the dust, and brought 
it as far as can be seen.’ Some idea of this may 
be gathered by the English reader from a glance at 
the margins of RV. There are about eighty mar- 
ginal notes ; fifty times it is stated that a verse or 
part of a verse or even a series of verses is omitted 
by many or by the best or the oldest authorities 
(cf, 14: 18 21); once only (1730) ‘this line is added by 
the best authorities’; at other places we read, 
‘The Greek text here is probably corrupt,’ ‘the 
Greek text is here very confused.’ The numbering 
of verses and even of the chapters does not agree. 
The latter is caused by the misplacement of some 
leaves (Ryssel says ‘two’; and it may have been 
two, which must have been the inner leaves of 
a layer, and somewhat more closely written than 
A and still more than BS*) in the copy from 
which all the Greek MSS hitherto known have 
been derived. This fact, frst pointed out by Ο. Τὶ, 
Fritzsche (Ausieg. 169, 170), who was led to his 
discovery by a similar observation of H. Sauppe 
on a Heidelberg MS of Lysias}+, would not have 
been recognized with such certainty but for the 
Latin and Syriac texts, which have the different 
order.t Already Nobilius declared the Latin 
order to be the better, calling attention especially 
to the reading κατακληρονόμησον ‘in non nullis 
(libris),’ ‘quod optime convenit, si conjungatur cum 
illis quee in vulg. ὁ, 36’ (a reading received into 
the text by Grabe, but not to be found elsewhere 
in HP, quoted by Hoeschel from his codex 
Augustanus; Camerarins put κατακληρονόμησαι!). 
Where did the Roman editors get it from? and 
which is the ‘unus vetustus codex,’ which accord- 
ing to their repeated statement has, like the Com- 
plutensian, the Latin order? It is »0¢ the cod. 248, 

* Toy (Encye. Bibi. vol. ii. col. 1173) speaks of the displace- 
ment of rolls of the G MS, or possibly of the Hebrew MS from 
which the Gr. translation was made. 

+ This accident occurs very often in ancient MSS. In the 
British Mus. there is a German Bible which has Mt 1/-54 after 
Deuteronomy ; at Gotha there is another with the same mis- 
placement. On ἃ misplacement in cod. S see Swete, /ntrod. 
p. 181; in a MS of ecclesiastical canons see Turner, JTAS¢ ii. 
269; in the Church History of Zacharias of Mitylene see the 
edition of Brook-Hamilton ; in the Homilies of Origen on Jer. see 
E. Klostermann (07. 11. Ὁ. xiii). For other exaniples (Plautus, 
Mostellaria, ete.) see Ed. p. 154, 

t The strange confusion Melanchthon produced in his edition, 
by placing the Verse καὶ κατεκληρονόμησα in the middle of ch. 33 


and λαμπρᾷ καρδίᾳ in the middle of cb. 36, has been partially 
amended in the edition of 1597. 


et 
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in spite of the definite statement of Edersheim 
and others* (see Nestle, AZarginalien, 1892, p. 58 ; 
J. K. Zenner, ‘ Ecelesiasticus nach Cod. Vat. 346’ 
in Ζ. f. Kath. Theol. 1895; Ryssel, p. xxviii; and 
now the edition of Hart).t 

Parsons used for this book fourteen MSS; the two 
uncials 111. and 23, ἐ.6. AV, but cod. 70 (Hoeschel’s 
Augnstanus) only for the Prologue and ch. 1. In 
the Addenda is to be found for the Prologue the 
collation of a fifteenth MS (234). Fritzsche ex- 
cerpted the apparatus of Parsons, but in an in- 
sufficient way, and added the collation of C, 5, and 
Hoeschel’s Augustanus from his edition of 1604.7 

In Swete’s OT in Greek we have a faithful repre- 
sentation of the readings of BACS (=); but it 
is now generally acknowledged that the text of 
these uncials is a very bad one in Sirach.§ It is 
therefore a great boon that the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press are to publish shortly 
an edition of the codex Vaticanus 346 (=HP 
248, the basis of c) by J. H. A. Hart, who, with 
the assent of the Syndics, had the kindness to 
communicate to the present writer, for the benefit 
of this article, the proofs before publication.| 


Of MSS not yet laid under contribution there are known to 
the present writer :—(1) A palimpsest of the Gth or 7th cent. 
at St. Petersburg, written in three columns (see Urtezt, Ὁ. 74; 
Swete, Ivtrod. Ὁ. 147 n. 12). (2) Two palimpsest leaves belonging 
to cod, 2 in the Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem, ascribed to 
the 6th cent., containing Prol. and 11-14 129-311, published by 
J. R. Harris, Biblical Fragments from Mount Sinar, No. 5. 

(3) The προσευχη (ch. 51)is to be found in Cod. Bodl. Mise. 205 
(xiv seee.); see Coxe, Catalogus, i. 762. This chapter is missing 
in the MSS 296 and 308* of HP and (at present) in the codex 
Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus; but there only through the de- 
plorable loss of a leaf. 

Of minuscles, two Vienna MSS, Cod. Theol. Gr. xi. and exlvii., 
both of which were brought by Busbecq from Constantinople, 
have been partially collated by Edw. Hatch and quoted as 
Vienna 1 and 2 in his Essay on the text of Ecclesiasticus (’ssays 
in Diblical Greek, Ὁ. 247 ff.). On the confusion about the 308 (or 
308*) in HP see Hatch, ἐ.6. 248; and Swete, Jntrod. Ὁ. 159, No. 149. 


Now comes the strange fact that our Greek 
MSS—which, as stated, go back, without any ex- 
ception, to one and the same copy, in which the dis- 
location had taken place—show the greatest diverg- 
ences. For instance, after 14 two lines are inserted 
by six MSS of HP (23, 55, 70, 106, 248, 253); after 
v.° again two lines by five MSS (the above without 
248); after v.!° and v.” two lines, but only by two 
MSS (70, 253); after v. one line by two MSS 
(here, however, not 70 and 253, but 70 and 248); 
after v.*° two lines by four MSS (70, 106, 248, 253) ; 
in v.” two words, ἀπ᾿ αὐτῆς, by one MS (70). How 
is this possible if all go back to the sanie original ? 
And the variation is increased by the second and 
third class of our witnesses, the ancient Versions 
and Patristie Quotations. 

vil. VERSIONS AND QUOTATIONS.—(a) In the 


*e.9g.C. H. Toy (art. ‘Ecelesiasticus’in Eneye. Bibl. vol. ii. 
col. 1173). 

+ At present the Latin order is found in the edition of 
Camerarius ; can this be meant? 

+ Bretschneider, p. 694: ‘Cum Compl. textu maxima ex parte 
consentit codex Augustanus, cuius lectiones Hoeschelius in 
criticis sacris t. v. nobis dedit, quod modo accuratius ac clarius 
fecisset voluerim...,quum... haud raro lectiones, neque eas 
spernendas haberet, quorum nulluin in reliquis deprehenditur 
vestigium.’ That Hoeschel’s codex E is identical with ‘ Drusit 
MS Heidelbergense’ Bretschneider failed to recognize. 

§ Edw. Hatch closes his examination of the text of Sirach 
with the remark, that as one of the points established by his 
investigation will be acknowledged ‘the inferior value of some 
of the more famous uncial MSS as compared with some cursives’ 
(Essays, p. 281). 

ἢ One of the characteristics of this MS is the insertion of 
about 130 glosses, to guard the text against misunderstanding, 
especially in chs. 1-30; see 121 ἐν ἀλυχθείᾳ, 24 ἀσμένως, 831 ἀναισθῆ- 
σῶς and ἀφροσύνη, 22 ὁσίως and βλέπειν ὀφθαλμοῖς, 44 ματαία, 48 
ὡλύπως, δ᾽ κατὰ μηδὲ ἕν, 511 ὀρθήν, 6571 τελείως, 88 εὐμαρῶς, 1310 
ἀπρίτως, 164 ἐν τάχει, 11 διὰ τῴχους, 20 ἀξίως, 179 συνετῶς, 29 ὁσίως. 
Interesting is 1915 σολλάπκις γὰρ γίνετωι διαβολὴ ματωΐα, because 
the motive is quite the same as led to the addition of εἰκῇ in 
Mt 5%, Some of them are found in the Syro-lIexaplaric MS 


first place has to be mentioned the Syriac version 
by Paul of Tella (6. 616 A.D.), the so-called Syro- 
Hexaplar, preserved to us through the codex 
Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus. If we retain the 
designation Syro-Hexaplar, we must bear in mind 
that Sirach had no place in Origen’s Hexapla ; 
but in one particular respect this Syriac version 
reminds us of the Hexapla: one of the critical 
marks of Origen, the asteriscus, appears also in 
Sirach, at least in its first part up toch. 13. There 
are altogether 45 asterisks, and they mark just 
some of the additions mentioned above. No Greek 
MS of Sirach seems to have been found as yet with 
asterisks ; but there is scarcely a doubt that the 
asterisks were not added by Paul of Tella, but 
were taken over by him from the Greck MS which 
he translated. This MS contained, before the text 
of the book, the capitulation, which is found in the 
so-called Synopsis of Chrysostom (Migne, Patr. Gr. 
lvi. 575), and some good corrections of the printed 
text may be gathered from it. Now the question 
arises the more: Where did these additions come 
from in this Greek copy? Take the very first one, 
which has an asterisk in p, 17 ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς, given in 
the text in Syriac as 3p P and on the margin, 
to remove any ambiguity, in Greek letters as 
AITATTHS. There is a slight ditference between 
y and the solitary Greek witness, from which this 
addition is known hitherto, Hoeschel’s Augustanus 
(70), inasmuch as the latter gives it after μετὰ 
πάσης σαρκὸς (‘alii non agnoseunt has voculas neque 
Athanasius Orat. 3. contra Arian.’), while p has 
it after κατὰ τὴν δόσιν αὐτοῦ. This makes no 
difference of sense; in both cases da’ αὐτῆς is a 
limitation of the preceding αὐτὴν (retained by 
70 yy): God does not shed out His whole wisdom 
(αὐτήν) on all tlesh, but only ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς; it is a 
niere dogmatical correction ; but while appearing 
hitherto only in a single and late Greek MS—70 
is of the 15th cent.—it gains suddenly in strength 
when shown by ἢ to be perhaps 1000 years older ; 
nevertheless it is a mere gloss, which might be 
added by any copyist from his own brain, without 
any source. But what about the lines immedi- 
ately following, put in » under asterisks in quite 
the same way ?— 

> and he gives it to them that love him, 

οἷς the gift of the Lord is Wisdom, 

* glorious, 

εἷς to them to whom he appears he deals 

οἷς it in his appearance ; 
or with the two lines after v.", 

> the fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, 

for on love he raises paths.* 

Both additions are found not in 70 alone, but in 
70 and 258. Where do these additions come 
from ?+ We must look for more witnesses— 
versions and quotations. 

The versions to be mentioned are the Armenian, 
Georgian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Arabic. 

On the Armenian version and its complicated 
history see PRE? ii. 68, 69 (= Urtext, p. 128 f.); 
Ryssel, p. 129; Margoliouth-Edersheim, § 1x.; 
Conybeare (vol. i. p. 1585) ; Herkenne, pp. 28-33. 
The older text rests on the authority of a single 
MS, which breaks off at 42°’, and has a lacuna from 
30-38", and several omissions besides—e.g. the 
whole of ch. 8. 

* That the critical marks are not absolutely to be trusted is 
shown by these examples: in the first a line is placed under 
asterisk (‘and he gives it,’ ete.), which ought to be free from it ; 
in the second, the second line (‘for on love,’ etc.) ought to have 
the asterisk. 

+ Starting from the same observation, that some of the char- 
acteristic additions of the cursives 106, 248, 253 are to be found 
in the Syr.-Hex. with asterisks prefixed, the editor of cod. 248 


raises (in a private communication to the present writer, 8th 
June 1901) the question: Is it possible that Sirach also was 


under asterisks, one of these (511) also in one of the Hebrew | found in Origen’s Iexapla, and that he knew a@ Hebrew original 


texts, others in the Latin texts. 


| and compared the Greek text therewith ? 
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On the Georgian version no more is known to the 
present writer than what is stated by Holmes at 
the end of the Pref. in Pent.: ‘In Bibliis Georgianis 
Moseuse curatis, liber Ecclesiastic: et duo libri 
Macchabeeorun, critico usui forte haud inser- 
vient.’ 

The Paleo-Slavonie version, says Margoliouth, 
‘follows a text similar to that of the Complu- 
tensian version, but with only a portion of the 
additions.’ As in other books it is revised from a, 
the question must be put, whether this be not the 
case in Sirach also. 

The Lthiopice version was published in 1894 as 
the last work of A. Dillmann (Veteris Testament 
Athiopict tomus oe guo continentur libri 
Apocryphi, Baruch... Judith, Ecclesiasticus, 
Sapientia ... Berolini, 1897, 4to. On its confused 
state see Nestle, Marginalien, p. 58; Dillmann’s 
Epilogus, Ὁ. 113 ff. ; Herkenne, pp. 33-38: Margo- 
liouth believed he could find in a few places signs 
of contamination from the Syriac (8° 22'° 38* ete.) ; 
but they are of rather doubtful character. 

Of Coptic versions the one in the Sahidic 
dialect is almost complete, existing in a unique 
MS of the 6th cent. at Turin, and published by 
P. de Lagarde in his gyptiaca (Gottingen, 1883 ; 
Anastatiec reprint, 1897; see his JZittheilungen, 1. 
p. 176n.). From a MS in the Museo Borgiano, 
A. Ciasea published short fragments from chs. 
1 and 2 (Sacrorum Bibliorum fragmenta Copio- 
Sahidica, vol. ii. (1889) p. 218); and the same by 
E. Amélineau (fragments de la Version Thébaine de 
UEcriture Ancien’ Testament, Parisiis, 1889), to- 
gether with two leaves from a MS at Berlin, con- 
taining 617-718, 218%, supplying and emending 
some defects in Lagarde’s codex (see Herkenne, pp. 
23-27, and Norb. Peters, Die sahidisch-koptische 
Ubersetzung des Buches Ecclesiasticus auf ihren 
wahren Wert fir die Texthritik untersucht 
Freiburg, 1898).—A fragment in the Bohairic 
dialect (ch. 21°) has been published by Lagarde, 
Orientalia, i. (1879) p. 69; the same piece with 
some more fragments (chs. 1, 450-55 12-13! 297-18 
237-14 Q4'-ll) by U. Bouriant, Recwed de travaux 
relatifs ἃ la philologie et a Parchéologie égyptiennes 
et assyriennes, vol, vil. (Paris, 1886), p. 81 ff.—One 
piece, finally, has been published by U. Bouriant 
in the dialect of Akhmim in the MZémoires publiés 
par les membres de la nussion archéologique fran- 
caise au Carre sous la direction de M. Maspero, I. 2. 
(Paris, 1885), 255 ff, containing 2276-238, 

In Arabic there seem to exist several versions. 
One MS, said to be corrected from the Greek, is 
preserved in the Medicean Library at Florence : 
in the Prologue the grandson is made to say that 
he translated the work inte Syriac. A com- 
pendium of the Arabic version in an imperfect 
state (5 pages) is preserved, according to Mar- 
goliouth, in the Bodleian Library (Hunt. 260). 

The version contained in Karshuni in eod. Syr. 
179, 1., at Paris, is said to be due to Basilius, 
bishop of Tiberias, but goes back to the Syriac, 
not the Greek text of Sirach. 

All these versions, except the last, rest on the 
common Greek text; and so do most of the 
quotations in Greek Fathers. An _ exceptional 
position among them is held by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, whose quotations in important details 
acree with cod. 248, 253, and the monks Antonius 
and Maximus. 

Of greater importance than the other versions, 
and of greater value than for other parts of the 
Greek OT, is— 

(Ὁ) The Latin Version. It is true that the sug- 
gestion first broached by the Roman Cathone 
commentator Cornelius a Lapide (+1637, Comm. on 
Sirach, 2 vols., 1634), next mooted by Sabatier, 


then discussed in a special paper by Ernst Gottlob | 
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Bengel (1769-1826),* that the Latin version was 
based immediately on the lost Hebrew original, 
has turned out to be wrong; but even the latest 
investigation (ΗΠ. Herkenne, de Veteris Latine 
Eeclesiastict capitibus i-xliii, Leipzig, 1899) has 
arrived at the result: ‘ Nititur Vetus Latina textu 
vulgari greco ad textum hebraicum alius recen- 
stonis Grece castigato.’ It is all the more to be 
regretted that its text has not yet been published 
in a satisfactory way. 

It is generally believed that the text in our 
ordinary editions of the Vulgate is the Old Latin 
untouched by Jerome.+ But his expression ‘ calamo 
temperavi’ does not exclude, in our opinion, those 
stylistic emendations which we perceive when 
comparing the current Latin text with older docu- 
ments, either MSS or quotations.} 

The most convenient edition of the Latin Vulgate 
is that of van Ess (pub. 1824), which gives on the 
margin the variations of the Sixtina and Clemen- 
tina after the Vatican editions of 1590, 1592, 1593, 
and 1598. 

Sabatier (see vol. ii. 58) reprinted the official 
text with the collation of four MSS ‘optime 
note’ (76. 389, ‘ Cor beienses duos, unum Sangerman- 
ensem, & alium 5. Theoderico ad Rhemum’). 
The Corbeiensis I. is now Paris 11,532 (9th cent.; 
Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, 104, 107); Sanger- 
manensis 15, now Paris 11,553 (9th cent.; Berger, 
65, 408). 

In 1740 J. Blanchinus published, in his Vindzcie 
canon. script. Vulgate Latine editions, a collation 
of the codex Toletanus, with Henten’s edition 
(1569); repeated in Migne, Patr. Lat. xxix. 985. 

After the collations of the Amiatinus by Heyse- 
Tischendorf (Lips. 1873) the whole text of this MS 
was published for Wisd. and Sirach by Lagarde, 
Mhitth, 1. 283-877 ; see also p. 191. 

Ph. Thielmann devoted to the Latin Sirach two 
articles in WOlfflin’s Archiv, and showed that chs. 
44-50 were due to another hand than the rest of 
the book; the former of European, the chief part 
of African origin (Archiv fir lat. Lexikogr. viii. 
501-561, ix. 2, 247 ff.) ; see vol. 11. p. 10. 

The text published by C. Douais (une ancienne 
version latine de ? Feclésiastique, Paris, 1895, 4to) 
is, according to Thielmann and Kennedy, an appar- 
ently Spanish text, a revision of the primitive 
African version (ch. 2117-29"), In the judginent of 
the present writer it may be just as well a new 
translation, independent of the former. 

Ph. Thielmann (‘Bericht itber das gesammelte 
handschriftliche Material.zu einer kritischen Aus- 
gabe der lateinischen Ubersetzungen biblischer 
Biicher des alten ‘Testamentes’ in JZiinchener 
Sitz.-Ber., 1899, ii. 2, 205 ff.) gives for Sirach the 
collation of twenty-three MSS (1-4 Spanish, 5, 6 
Anglo-Saxon, 7-12 Freneh before Charlemagne, 
13-16 St. Gall and Italy, 17-19 Theodulf, 20-23 
Aleuin), and specimens from fourteen MSS more; 
some fragments ecd. Veron. i. and cod. Ambr., 
D. 50f. (olim Bobb.) are of the 6th cent. But 
still older are the— 

QUOTATIONS OF THE LATIN FATHERS. — Aug- 
ustine’s Speculum is mentioned above ; it contains 
whole chapters from Sirach, and its text agrees 
closely with that of the codex Amiatinus; but 
other quotations in the writings of Augustine 


**Ueber die muthmassliche Quelle der alten lateinischen 
Uebersetzune des Buches Sirach’ in Ejichhorn’s dligemeine 
Bibliothek der bibl. Litt., 1796, vii. pp. 832-864. 

+ Edersheim: ‘Jerome tells us expressly that he had left the 
text of the Vetus Latina untouched (calamo temperavi) in the 
(apocryphal) Wisdom of Solomon, and in Sirach’ (Preef, in edit. 
libr. Salom. tuata Sept. interpr., ed. Vallarsi, 10,436). 

{ Comp. the same expression on hig version of the Latin 
Gospels in the Hpistula ad Damasum: ‘qua ne multum 5 
lectionis Latin consuetudine discreparent, ita ealamo temper- 
avimeus, ut his tantum que sensum videbantur nutare correctis, 
reliqua manere pateremus ut fuerant.’ 
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(collected by Sabatier and Lagarde) show strange 
variations. 


See, for instance, 1521 ‘favamentum peccandi’ for ‘spatium p.’ 
(‘spatium’ also in the Speculum).* Nota single one of his MSS, 
as Thielmann informs the present writer, has this word ‘laxa- 
mentum’; yet it is found for this passage also in that other 
Speculum falsely ascribed to Augustine, now called liber de 
divinis scripturis (edited together with the former by Weihrich), 
and must for internal reasons be considered as the original read- 
ing of the Latin version. 

For ‘opprobrium,’ 2026, this Speculum has ‘supervacuitas’ 
(in no MS of Thielmann); further, 22% ‘conservationem’ in- 
stead of ‘custodiam’ (no Biblical MS); Augustine ‘signaculum 
astutum’ instead of ‘certum’; 2582 instead of ‘ beatificat virum 
suum’ the Liber has ‘consentit in angustio viro suo’; in this 
case Complutensis I agreeing with it (only ‘angustiis’); 285 in- 
stead of ‘dum caro sit servat iram’ (cap— ὧν) the Liber has 
‘copit retinere iram’ (=&pyar); 2911 we find in the Liber the 
imperative ‘animequitarda’ (= μακροθύμησον), a word to be 
added to the new Thesaurus Latine lingue for ‘animo fortior 
esto’ of the Vulgate, or ‘animzquior esto’ of Compl. 1, Metz 7 
(first hand, second hand=Vulgate). Here we have three stages 
of subsequent revisions. 

The greatest surprise is 315, By a comparison with the Syriac 
it seemed clear that instead of διαφθοράν we must read διάφορα, 
and πλανηθήσεται instead of πλησθήσεται (see Ball, Variorum 
Apocrypha; Nestle, Marginalien, p. 56. The RV does not 
materially alter the AV: ‘he that followeth destruction shall 
have the fill of it’); ‘qui insequitur destructionem replebitur 
ea’: for this the Liber has ‘qui ins. multa, in illis implanabdi- 
tur,’ i.¢., just as proposed, διάφορα and πλανηθήσεται. OF all 
MSS collated by Thielmann, only the first hand of Metz 7 has 
preserved a remembrance of this rendering, reading ‘multa in 
wlis inplicabitur’ (sic). t 

Now the questions arise—(1) How have this quo- 
tation and the codex of Metz preserved this true 
reading? (2) How did the wrong text find its way 
into all the other MSS? Is the latter circumstance 
due to an intentional revision, and may this re- 
vision have been made through Jerome? The 
former may be due either to ἃ Greek MS which pre- 
served the original text, or to recourse to the Syriac 
version, or to derivation from the origina] Hebrew.t 

In all cases the importance of % in its original 
form and of the early quotations is evident—the 
worse therefore the neglect of these studies; but 
still more evident is the value of the Syriac and 
the Hebrew texts. 

vil, THE Syrtac TExT.—In his edition of the 
Libri Veterts Testancnti Apocryphi (or deutero- 
canonici, as he wished to read afterwards) syriace 
(1861), Lagarde gave to Sirach the first place, to 
show that he believed with Bendtsen (Specumen 
exercitationum criticarum ὧν Κ΄. 1, libros apocry- 
phos ὁ scrintis patrum et antiguis versiombus, 
Gottingen, 1789), that this version was not made 
from the Greek, but from the ‘Hebrew’ (see 
Lagarde, Symm. 1. 88,17; Afitth. 1. 191). As this 
view is now almost universally accepted—it was 
still debated by Bretschneider and Fritzsche—it 
need no longer be proved. The question is only 
whether the translation was not influenced, like 
other books in the Peshitta, here and there by the 
Greek version, and whether its text has come 
down to us in good preservation. 

It was first published in the great Polyglot 
Bibles of Paris and London,—in the latter on the 
basis of three MSS of Ussher and Pococke; then 
by Lagarde from the cod. 12,142 in the British 

* The variations are partially mere lexical: 49% ‘veritas’ in- 
stead of ‘iustitia’; 686 ‘limen’ instead of ‘gradus’; 1412 ‘sxcu- 
luin’ instead of ‘mundus’; others touch the sense or even the 
underlying Greek text, as 8816 ‘flectet fortitudinem’ {Ξ- ἰσχύν) 
against ‘flectet cervicem’ (αὐχένα ἢ). 

t Another trace of this reading is found in the 25th epistle 
of Paulinus (p. 167c): ‘qui terrenas possessiones concupiscit, 
in illis implanabitur.’ Sabatier, who quotes this passage, 
remarked : ‘at hzee postrema ex alio loco desumpta videntur.’ 

{ For mere conjectural emendation the rendering seems too 
clever, or rather not clever enough, for the proper meaning 
οἱ dsagope=* property’ has not been recognized. It is quite 
the same with the preservation of the original order in chs, 
31-86 in Z. This may be due either to the fact that Z was 
made from a Greek MS which was independent of the one from 
which our present © texts are derived, or it may have been 
restored after the Syriac or after the Hebrew. Y% shares some 


of the strangest misspellings with G ; see 432 ‘dominus Jhesus’ 
Ἰησοῦς instead of νήσους ‘insulas’ (in the official Vulg.). 


Museum, which belongs to the 6th cent. (with a 
collation of Walton’s text), and lies before us 
further in Ceriani’s photo-lithographic reproduction 
of the codex Ambrosianus of about the same age 
(Milano, 1876-83, folio). It suffered, of course, 
some textual corruptions, but on the whole there 
are no such difficulties as arise in connexion with 
(ἃ and 3. The other question whether it was 
influenced by ¢& must, it seems, be answered in the 
affirmative. This may have been the case already 
when the version was made, or at a later though 
very early and only partial revision. The former 
view seems the more probable (see Ryssel, p. 253). 
It is a drawback for our purposes that % is rather 
a paraphrase than a version; nevertheless, the 
great progress made in the explanation of Sirach 
by Margoliouth-Edersheim depends on the use 
made especially of S for the corroboration or 
correction of @x and the restoration of the original 
Hebrew. These two texts were, so to speak, our 
Réntgen apparatus, enabling us to see the Hebrew 
text underlying them. 

ix. THE HEBREW TExts. —Especially among 
those who knew the precarious state of the present 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac texts of Sirach, the 
surprise and joy were great when the news spread 
that a fragment of the original Hebrew text had 
been discovered, and when, after its publication, 
more and more parts of a Hebrew Sirach came to 
light, of which in the Church at least, since the 
days of Jerome, nobody had heard or seen any- 
thing, while even among the Jews few scattered 
quotations had survived, partially in Hebrew and 

artially in Aramaic (see their collection in C-N). 

t is impossible to notice all that has been pub- 
lished on these finds. Suffice it to say that after 
the first private communication (see above, Ὁ. 539?) 
the first public announcement appeared in the 
Academy of 16th May 1896. (1) The first publication 
of the text was in the Hzpositor, July 1896, 1-15 
(see on it D. 5, Margoliouth in the same periodical, 
Aug., 140-157); (2) then came nine leaves, which 
had found their way into the Bodleian Library, 
published by Cowley and Neubauer, 1897, and re- 
published by R. Smend (Abhandlungen der K. Ges. 
der Wiss, zu Gottingen, N.F. ii. 2); after this (3) the 
chief publication of Taylor-Schechter (Camb. 1899), 
containing, besides fourteen pages from the first 
MS (now called B), eight pages fron1 a new MS, 
now called A ; (4) in the Jewish Quarterly Review 
for Oct. 1899, G. Margoliouth gave four pages 
from MS B, acquired by the British Museum ; 
(5) I. Lévi published in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives for Janvier-Mars, 1900, two pages from a 
third MS (C) and two from a fourth MS (D), both 
in the library of the Consistoire Israélite at Paris. 
The JQ£ for April 1900, finally, gave four pages 
of MS A published by E. N. Adler and four of 
MS C by S. Schechter (6, 7), and (8) in the number 
for July 1900 (p. 688 ff.) two pages of C belonging 
to M. Gaster. All the publications were at last 
brought together most conveniently—if it may be 
called convenient to study torn and faded leaves 
of Hebrew MSS—in a splendid publication, Fac- 
similes of the Fragments hitherto recovered of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, MDCCCCI, 60 plates in case).* C, it should 
be added, consists only of excerpts (see p. 548%). 

But in the meantime—between the second and 
third publications—there had suddenly fallen a 
bitter drop into the general joy. D, 8. Margo- 
liouth, who had published in 1890 as his Inaugural 
Lecture an Essay on the place of Keclesvasticus wm 
Semitic Literature, and before that time had con- 
tributed largely to the commentary of Edersheim, 
declared in a paper on The Origin of the ‘ Original 


* With ‘New York, Frowde, 5 dollars,’ mentioned by W. Muss- 
Arnolt in the Theol. and Sem. Lat. for 1900, Ὁ. 32. 
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Hebrew’ of Ecclesiasticus (Parker, 1899, 20 pp.), 
that the newly-discovered Hebrew was not the 
original, but a retranslation; a certain reading, 
4315, appeared to him to be ὦ translation of a 
corruption of a Persian translation of a corrupt 
reading in the Greek, the work of a Jew, whose 
native language was Arabic, about the 10th cent. 
He closed his paper with the remark that ‘ Mrs. 
Lewis by her precious discovery has hit biblical 
criticism harder than it was ever hit before, or is 
ever likely to be hit again. For, the next time we 
proceed to parcel out Isaiah, will not our very 
street boys call out to us, “You who misdate 
by 1300 years a document before you, what do 
you know of the dates of the Prophecies and 
Psalms” ?’ 

Startling even as this was, 8. similar verdict was 
pronounced by such a scholar as Bickell, who in 
earlier years had discovered under the Greek dis- 
guise that the closing chapter must have been an 
alphabetical poem (‘ Ein alphabetisches Lied Jesus 
Sirach’s. Nachgewiesen von G. B.’ in Z. f. kath. 
Theologie, vi. 319-333), and had tried to restore the 
very metres of the Hebrew (‘ Die Strophik des Ec- 
clesiasticus’ in Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, 1892, 87-96). Bickell published his view 
in a short paper on this alphabetical poem (‘ Der 
hebriische Sirachtext eine Riickiibersetzung,’ 76. 
1899, 251-256). Other scholars took upthe challenge 
of Prof. Margoliouth—among them Th. Néldeke 
(‘Bemerkungen zum lhebriischen Ben Siri’ in 
ZATW xx. [1900] 81-94); Smend (7JALZ, 1899, 
col. 506); M. Ὁ. Gibson (The Record, June 23, 1899, 
Ὁ. 641); Ed. Konig in a series of papers in the 
xpos. Times, 1900, and separately (see Literature, 
6, at end of present art.) and in other periodicals ; 
see Muss-Arnolt, p. 33. 

¥ortunately, the new documents which came to 
light afterwards enable us to place our judgment 
on ἃ broader basis. The four MSS seem to be all 
of about the same age, the 110. cent. D is 
apparently the oldest of them, but even on C 
Adler remarked: ‘From a comparison of paper 
and character with my earliest fragment from the 
Genizah, dated 832, there is nothing to induce one 
to assume that its date is later.” Some passages 
of Sirach occur in these four MSS twice, a few 
even three times. Now if #7—to use this symbol 
for the Hebrew texts—were the original, the MSS 
of 12 must agree,—apart, of course, from such 
transcriptional variations as are common to the 
transmission of works before the invention of 
Gutenberg,—according to the rule laid down by 
Jerome on the Latin texts of the Gospels as 
compared with the Greek, verum non esse quod 
variat. But what do we find? One of the first 


verses now lying before us in two MSS of ¥ is 
430. 


4" , -~ “a 
Gr μὴ tof ds λέων ἐν τῷ οἴκῳ (v.1. τῇ οἰκίᾳ) cov 
καὶ φαντασιοκοπῶν ἐν τοῖς οἰκέταις σου. 


3. Noli esse sicut /eo in domo tua; 
evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens 
subiectos tibi. 


2 ἼΠ33 252 wan eb 
yaya Son myn 


* be not a dog in thy house, 
and rebuking and fearful in thy works.’ 


Nobody doubted that " ὡς λέων᾽ and ‘a dog’ went back to an 
original "gb, read aba by $, and that ‘as a lion’ was right. 
Again, in the second member it appeared necessary to seek a 
common Hebrew equivalent for φαντασιοποπῶν on the one hand, 
and ‘rebuking and fearful’ on the other; further, for ‘slaves’ 
and ‘works.’ The latter was, so it seemed, found easily : o72y, 
from 732y, would = ‘slaves,’ from 72y (Ec 9!)=‘works’; the 
other was more difficult to guess, because gavrecwzerdy is a 
hapaz legomenon in the Greek Bible, and a rare ‘word, With 


doubtful meaning ; some good examples of it from Ecclesiastical 
authors may be found in the edition of Hoeschel.* 


And now for the texts of 1#9— 


A saa 3023 cnn $e 
Snaxbpa snd) nn) 
C sm’aa ΠΝ can be 


saniay $y mann 


.é. A ‘be not like a dog in thy house, 
and [—?] and fearful in thy labour.’ 
C ‘be not like a strong lion + in thy house, 
and raging over thy works.’ t 

Can there be any doubt that A agrees with 3 and 
C with G&? Compare especially the second clause, 
where 3 has two words, A has also two,§ C for one 
word of & has one word. Whatis more natural than 
the conclusion that A and C are not the original, 
but dependent upon § and &, retranslations, as 
Margoliouth affirmed of B? But we must not be 
too rash : we ask, How would a late Jewish trans- 
lator hit upon mpnp to render so obscure a word 
as φαντασιοκοπῶν ὃ ἸΠῈ is rare in biblical Hebrew 
(Gn 494, Jer 23°): it suits the context very well ; 
it might be easily confounded with ἼπΒ ‘ fear,’ and 
thus explain the rendering of S, and it is a 
favourite word with Sirach (see # 8? 19? 4]17™s- 
4210me., SJ 19? 234-6. 16.17) 5 ἐξ may therefore have 
preserved the original.|| This supposition gains 
probability from a comparison of Zeph 3° ὁ ‘her 
prinees are lions in her midst... her prophets are 
n7n5,’ where the two words stand together just as 
here in clause a and 6. Schechter has shown that 
the whole text of 32 is full of allusions to the 
OT (οἷ. p. 5485: 117° a reminiscence of Gn 42°). 
These are used, of course, also by pious Jews of 
later times ; but when the grandson testifies in his 
prologue that his grandfather ‘having given him- 
self to the reading of the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers, and having 
gained great familiarity therein, was drawn on 
also himself to write somewhat pertaining to 
instruction and wisdom,’ why should we hesitate 
to consider those characteristics as belonging to 
the original ? 

Take the next verse which lies before us in two 
MSS of #)— 


451 (ἃ μὴ ἔστω ἡ χείρ cov ἐκτεταμένη els τὸ λαβεῖν 
καὶ ἐν τῳ ἀποδιδόναι συνεσταλμένη. 


δὰ sons ὙΥΝ ΚΟᾺΞ sinn xb 
nod xopp xin 


*In the Thesaurus of Stephanus-Hase ‘ Eccl 4’ and ‘Sir 432’ 
are quoted as different passages! The wrong form φαντασιο- 
cxoxwv 18 translated suspicax by Grotius. Nobilius gives arre- 
pticius; even Ryssel translates as if it came from exzoray, ‘Ge- 
spensterseher,’7.¢, argwohnisch, misstrauisch ohne thatsichlichen 
Grund. AV ‘frantick’ (see vol. ii. 65), RV ‘fanciful’; Frankel 
translated 3 ‘cruel’ (for ‘lion’ vir) ΘΠ ΝΠ. HYD * boister- 
ously rebukeful’ (whether influenced by $? or reading ¢ucio-9) ; 
on the Coptic see Herkenne, who thought for G of some word 
from {ἢ μ᾽ (Job 413), for Ἱ of ,/Ayo (Is 1088), and adduced 
from the Apophthegmata Antonit et Naximi, Ὁ. 602 (‘morosus’) 
ἐν τοῖς οἷκ, σου καὶ ταπεινῶν τοὺς ὑποχειρίους cov (=D). 

{ The Hebrew word is different from x72). 

1 Or slaves, if we derive ΠΣ} from 132y (Job 1%), as sug- 
gested to the present writer by Dr. Driver, and independently 
to the editor by Dr. A. B. Davidson. 

ὃ The first of them “ΠῚ is not clear; see C-N and R (SK, 
1900, 878); the latter compares Ps 699. We suspect a corrup- 
tion of FN=AYI, see Hapos. Times, xi, 886 note; for Tn R 
proposes ΠῚ or ΤῺ * zuwartend, langsam’! 

| The passage is discussed with a different result by Taylor 
(τῇδέ, i. 576). He considers ΠΝ aryeh and 81ND mithyaré to 
be the original; G may have turned the latter into ANNO; ‘the 
synonymous ἽΠΕΠΙΣ with a clerical error accounts for 1MDnD C.’ 
The first two suppositions are natural, but when, where, and 
why should 87nd have been turned into ἽΠΞΠΙΣ, so as to arrive 


at InsnD? 
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p agrees in the first clause completely with &, in 
tle second it has 

xD‘pp pd) 
Now take A and C— 


A nnp> amna ὙΠ πη bx 


ἸΏ nr asap 


C mxy> neuro qr can os 


Mbp awa nyD 


that is to say: instead of a common original we 
have two versions differing more from one another 
than the two Syriac, every word for which there 
ismore than one Hebrew equivalent available being 
rendered differently— 


stretch out ,/ nna and uw 


receive np> and πὶ 
in ἘΠ: and ny2 
give (back) π) and πη 
shut ΞΡ and 7p 


A third passage is— 
5%” Gr καὶ μὴ πορεύου ἐν πάσῃ ἀτραπῷ 
= gay 995 sinnm 
A ΤΡῚΣ ὙΤΊ mp 


C Saw $95 bn by 


A is translated by Taylor, ‘and turning the way 
of the stream,’ C agrees with Gf. 
Further, v.u— 


—_—_—_— Ss 


A Bind 20 ΠῚ FAWN 


ee 


C 73133 Ayn my FANT 


C= with the addition ὀρθήν, which is found only 
in 248, 253 and p sub εἰς 
Vi Gr εὐλαλιᾷ 
ES) 27007 Ὁ ΤΣ ‘through him that is speak- 
ing.’ 
A. NDI ΤΣ 


C m2 72 
νι 185 & ἡ πτῶσις αὐτῶν 
S jin? = ‘throws them down’ 
A W759 
C wen 


(C being, of course, a corruption of A). 


7” (ἃ δώρησαι αὐτήν 
δ mn give her 
A 77210 join her 
C mar grant her.* 


What follows from these passages? That the 
ane 18 ἃ very complicated one. Not even of 

is 1t possible to say that it is a simple retrans- 
lation of G&, for even in C there are passages 
which are at variance with @&&. On the other 
hand, it is equally impossible to maintain that 35 
has preserved everywhere the original, independent 
of @ and S. There are passages in #) which can- 
not be explained in any other way than by the 
supposition that they rest on a corrupt and glossed 
text, sometimes of (1, sometimes of S. 

A passage which, for the present writer at least, 
is perfectly convincing is— 

25", ‘The wickedness of a woman... darkeneth 
her countenance like sackeloth,’ AV (mg. ‘ Or, like 
a bear’), RV as a bear doeth (without even men- 
tioning the other reading). 


*72 AO poy RS NI NIG, G καὶ toy τετελιεὼς ἔργον μέγα, 
S§wpey pion, AC poy Ns”; ‘and the trouble (or strife, see 
S-T p. 47) has gone’; cf. the witty though rude Saying 
of Schopenhauer at the death of an old woman whom he had 
to se = obit anus, abit onus. It is clear that here O cannot 
rest on G. 


| of lion an 


Oh B, etc. ὡς σάκκον ; ὅπ AS, etc. ws ἄρκος. 

% combining both readings: tanguam ursus et 
γιαξὲ Saccum. 

S... ‘makes pale the face of her husband and 
makes it black like the colour of a sack)’;* now 
C has 2 **15 mp» ‘makes black (Ais or her; the 
letters are torn away) face... toa bear.’ 

All rules of textual criticism (the tee one : 
scriptioni proclivi prestat ardua, and the special 
one for Sirach, the agreement between (ἃ and S) 
must be nought, or C is here the retranslation of ὦ 
eorrupt Greek text. 

The close connexion of C with @& is corroborated 
by other passages. The very first words preserved 
in C—it begins 4% (jnp2n nx) apn, for which A has 
the synonymous y2sn—do not occur, it is true, in 
the received Greek text, but in the MSS 106, 248, 
253 (6); C even preserved such glosses (mentioned 
above, p. 544?) as 5" γίνου ταχύς (C [121:Ξ ἢ) ἐν axpo- 
doer σου ἀγαθῇ (C Amb=106, 248, 253 p), καὶ ἐν 
τ φθέγγου ἀπόκρισιν -ὁρθήν (C nn21=248, 
253 °K). 

εἰ δος all rules of textual criticism are nought 
if such additions be not glosses, and glosses added 
to the Greek, not to the original Hebrew text; and 
yet they occur inC. 2η0, therefore, is dependent 
—partially at least—on a glossed text of Qh, as it 
is represented by 248, 253. 

It is to be hoped that scholars will agree in this, 
and they may do so the more because this con- 
cession does not decide the question for the other 
MSS ABD, nor even for the whole content of C; 
C being an exception also in this respect, that it 
does not give a continuous text, but mere excerpts 
from chs. 4°-7*% 18%-207; then come suddenly 
9719. 92. 24. 26 + followed by 20%, and, finally, 25°-267. 

If 1η0 is chiefly dependent on (hr, there abound 
in the other MSS #ABD traces of the intluence 
of S, especially in so-called doublets, passages 
appearing twice. Cf, 11°— 

In @&& we have two lines— 


Πέρδιξ θηρευτὴς ἐν καρτάλλῳ, οὕτως καρδία ὑπερη- 
φάνου" 


καὶ ὡς κατάσκοπος ἐπιβλέτπει πτῶσιν, 


In #, three— 


sicut perdix inducitur in caveam (v.l. foveam)} 
et ut caprea in lagueo, sic et cor superborum 
et sicut prospector videns casum proximi sui. 


In ὦ five— 


like a partridge caught in a cage is the heart 
of the proud, 

and like a spy who looks on the fall ; 

How many are the iniquities of the ungodly ! 
[οἵ, (ἃ v.79] 

like - dog which enters into every house and 
robs, 

so entcrs the ungodly into every house and 
disturbs. 


In % six or more— 


As a bird caught in a cage so is the heart of 
a proud man ; 

As a wolf thai lieth in wait to tear. 

How many are the iniquities of the covetous 
man ! 

As a dog is he among those that eat in the 
house. 


*It is difficult to understand how Bickell, Zéckler, Ryssel, 
RY could prefer the bear, which crept in from the mentioning 
draron in the context; $ being independent of ὦ 
decides for the sack; and then compare parallels like Rey 
612, but especially 1 Clem. ad Cor. 8, ai @poaprices ὑμῶν oo » μελῶ- 
νώτεραι caxxov; see on these variants Nestle, Jlarginalien, 


p. 51. 
+ It is owing to this insertion that we have these fragmenta 


| three times in B, C, D, with slight variations. 


f 
I 
| 
i 


Sera 


τ' 
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He doeth violence toall... 

The covetous man cometh and maketh strife 
in all their goods ; 

The tale-bearer Heth in wait as a bear for 
the house of the scorners ; 

And as a spy he seeth nakedness. 


On the two lines of χὰ Bochart has written a 
whole chapter in his Hicrezowcwm. More than one 
article would be necessary on the correspondence 
between κατάσκοπος (and its equivalents 0) = 
axt=317) and the other equivalents. Itseems clear 
that the dog 253 owes its existence to the κάρταλλος 
== 3193, 

On the arguments adduced by Margoliouth from the Persian 
we inust refer to Néldeke (ZA7’W 1900, p. 94); on the question 
raised by Margoliouth, whether the Sepher ha-galuy, which 
betrays knowledge of the Cairene texts, is by Saadia or not ; and 
on the age of the Talmudic quotations from Ben-Sira, cf. the 


papers of Margoliouth on the one hand, and Konig, Schechter, 
Abrahams, Bacher, Harkavy, etc., on the other (see Literature). 


But that even in C fraginents of the original are 
preserved, sec above on 7*. What Jew of later 
times, who had nothing before him except &, 
éxdou θνγατέρα καὶ ἔσῃ τετελεκὼς μέγα ἔργον, could 
have hit on poy xs n> xsin? Even with the help 
of S it would have been difficult to arrive at this 
text. But there are passages where 22 offers read- 
ings different alike from @r and S. 

A good example occurs in the very first leaf dis- 
covered of 7), 40%— 


Ck ζωὴ αὐτάρκους ἐργάτου γλυκανθήσεται 
καὶ ὑπὲρ ἀμφότερα ὁ εὑρίσκων θησαυρόν, 


The very context shows that G& is wrong; in- 
stead of the one member αὐτάρκους ἐργάτου there 
must have been two. Grotius, Grabe, Fritzsche, 
AV, RY, inserted καί and spoiled the sense; for 
the life of the αὐτάρκης is sweet (286 suis pollens 
opibus, Lucretius), but not that of the werking man. 
S gave no help; for the first member is wanting. 
What a pleasure, then, to read in #)— 


pn wy "5 


a life of wine and strong drink is swect; ef. the 
same pair in v.’ in #, where (ἃ had οἶνος καὶ 
povorxa = 7Y, and S xpny xiton ‘old wine.’ And 
what a surprise to find on the margin an additional 
(though wrong) reading : δον sn (C-N =‘ that excels 
in prudence’; but nv perhaps=atrdpxys). The 
grandson mistook 72% ‘strong drink’ for %‘)2¥ 
‘hired worker.’* What a surprise, again, to find 
the whole margin of this leaf covered with various 
readings, spellings, notes—one in Persian referring 
to a diltcrent MS. 

V., where we had read in (ἃ that ‘ better than 
wine and music is the love of wisdom,’ in § ‘ better 
than old wine the love of a friend,’ we now find 
that the grandfather had written, ‘Wine and 
strong drink make the heart cxult, but the love 
of lovers (a7) is above them all.’ 

Surely it is not going too far to say that with 
the finding of these texts a new period begins in 
the history of our book. Where we hitherto were 
bid (7%) to bow down the neck of our children from 
their youth (κάμψαι τὸν τράχηλον αὐτῶν---αὖ τὸν 
τράχηλον αὐτῶν is correctly omitted by H and 
Clemens Alexandrinus (i. 186, 2, ed. Dind.+),—we 
are now advised to marry them early (S HAC =con- 
fusion between nv and xv’). 

It is neither possible nor necessary to go on 
multiplying examples of this kind. A great field 


* Bacher, Ryssel, Smend are not satisfied with ‘wine and 
strong drink.’ Bacher, comparing Ex 51, wishes to read jw? 
ὙΞΨῚ ‘who can sleep and has work’; Ryssel with Smend, 79) 
"21 ‘who has plenty, and has paying work.’ 


7 The agreement between Zand Clement is of great import- 
ance, 


waits for patient workers. +The task for future 
editors of Sirach will be to compare most care- 
fully—(1) the witnesses for τ (MSS,* Versions, 
Quotations t); (2) the witnesses for S — on the 
whole, an easy task; (3) the witnesses for #M7ABCD; 
and the quotations to be compared with each other, 
where there is more than one, then with @S. 
The text, in translation, would have to be given 
in parallel columns: in the middle what is common 
to all, at the right and the left the variations, at 
the bottom would be shown how the variations 
originated. 


On the language of Tl) see in C-N p. xxxiff. the ‘Glossary of 
Words not found in the Hebrew of the OT, or found in it only 
in the passages quoted or referred to’; and οὗ, Néldeke (ZAT'W, 
1900, p. 94), who was at first in favour of the Oaf. Heb. Lez. 
beginning to take notice of Ben Sira, but afterwards thought 
it a safer course that his words should be gathered into an 
Appendix. The Concordance to the Septuagint by Hatch- 
Redpath promises for the second part of the Supplement ‘A 
Short Concordance showing the Hebrew aruuva lente to the 
Greek in the lately discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus.’ 
This will be very welcome. To learn what interesting questions 
are raised, see, for instance, 1010 abn PID = μικρὸν ἀρρώστημα ,1 
1882 (0) DIYN [Ὁ πε μικρὼ τρυφή ; DO2W = μέρη 3718 (cf. Gn 4822) ; 
baby (see I. Low, ‘Marginalien zu Kohut’s Aruch’ in Semitic 
Studies in Memory of A. Kohut, Ὁ. 374); 0°35 5027 with "35K" 
609 and Pr 252, The similarity to the language of the ‘Pai- 
tanim,’ the late Jewish hymn-writers, seems to militate arainst 
the originality of 1); but even Schechter cannot deny it: ‘If 
he thought like a Rabbi, he wrote like a Paitan’ (ef, Toy in 
Eneye. Bibl. p. 1167f.; Ὁ. Strauss, Sprachl. Stud. zu den heb. 
Stirachfragmenten, Zurich, 1900; W. Bacher, Die dilteste Ter- 
minol. der jud. Schriftauslegung, Leipzig, 1899, p. 207). 


x. CONTENTS AND THEOLOGY.—I. It is clear 
that in many details our views about the contents 
of the book must be revised since the recent finds ; 
but on the whole the standpoint of the book has 
been correctly estimated. It has been considered 
as the chief monument of primitive Sadduceism, 
and this found corroboration in an unexpected 
way. 


C. Taylor wrote (1877) in the first edition of the Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers: ‘It has been suggested, with a certain 
plausibility, that, the Book Ecclus. approximates to the stand- 
point of the primitive Caduqim as regards its theology, its 
sacerdotalism, and its want of sympathy with the modern 
Soferim. The name of Lzra is significantly omitted from its 
Catalogue of Worthies.’ At the same time he called attention 
to the fact that the Book of the Sadducees and the Book of Ben 
Sira are placed side by side on the ‘Index Expurgatorius’ 
(Sanh, 1008), It must have been gratifying to be able to publish 
twenty years later, at the end of the Hebrew Ben Sira, a hymn, 
not to be found in the earlier texts, which ends with praise of 
the Sons of Sadok. See S-T p. 41, the hymn (after ch. 6012)— 


"Ὁ give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever.’ 


O give thanks unto him that maketh to bud a horn for the 
house of David ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
O give thanks unto him that chose the sons of Sadok to be 
priests ; 
For his merey endureth for ever.’ 


yao pris Ἴ23 mad, 


* Special attention is due, amongst these, to those of the longer 
recension, called ‘ Alexandrian’ by Ryssel ; cf. A. Schlatter, Das 
neugefundene hebriische Stiick des Sirach. Der Glossator des 
griechischen Sirach und seine Stellung in der Geschichte der 
jidischen Theologie, Giitersloh, 1597 (=‘ Geitrage zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie,’i. 5,6). On the passage 26180, especially 
‘the tower of death’ (=2 Mac 13°; Valerius Maximus, ix. 2), see 
Nestle, Marginalien, p. 52. 

+ On the quotations of Clement see esp, Ὁ. Stihlin, Clemens 
Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta (Nurnberg, 1901, Progr.), 
pp. 46-58 ; note in 1822 μικρᾷ, 

ἱ μακρὸν ἀρρ. all Greek MISS; most cxdrre, four xérre OF 
ixzetres, OMe σχόπε; 3 instead of iarpzes Hitzig and the corrector 
of 5 iazpév; AV ‘The physician cutteth oif a long disease’; RV 
‘It is a long disease, the physician mocketh’; Z, combining 
both readings, ‘Languor prolixior gravat medicum; brevem 


| lJanguorem precidit medicus’; $ ‘and his bowels the physician 


tears’ (751); but, with Herkenne, we may perhaps read N7¥1 
(=cxzwrrev), Adler’s translation of 2) (‘of course quite tenta- 
tive’) is, ‘A trace of disease that maketh the physician serene’ 
(3.75). It seems best to combine the translation of Hitzig 


| with the reading uszpev: ‘A little disease baflles the physician.’ 
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2. Among former descriptions of its contents see 
especially T. IX. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, or The 
Wisdom of the OT, 1887, pp. 179-198, 247 (ch. 1. : 
The wise man turned Scribe—Sirach’s moral teach- 
ing; ch. ii.: his place in the movement of 
thought); then the Introduction of Edersheim, 
and now the article of Ὁ. H. Toy (μονα. Bibl. 
1164-1179). 

3. In its form and substance the book is a fine 
example of Hebrew Hokmah-literature, with its 
lights and shadows. It is no longer the prophet 
that speaks in it, neither the prophetic speaker 
of earlier times, nor even the prophetic writer like 
Ezekiel or Malachi; nor is it a poeé like the author 
of Job; on the other hand, the Rabbit of the Tal- 
mud has not yet taken their place; there is 
scarcely a trace of Haggadah and Halachah in the 
book. The author is full of respect for the religious 
literature of the past; he knows himself to be an 
epigone, but nevertheless he dares to give some- 
thing of his own. He does not preach as yet from 
given texts (3315. ‘I awaked up last of all, as one 
that gathereth after the grape-gatherers; by the 
blessing of the Lord I profited (got ahead) and filled 
my winepress like a gatherer of grapes’; cf. also 
the Prologue). What he has to give is Hokmah, 
Wisdom, an outcome of that Divine Wisdom which 
is from the Lord, and is with Him for ever, but 
given by Him to them that fear Him, especially 
among His chosen people Israel (171% 247%), But 
the author does not dwell long in those lofty 
regions, but turns himself to the wisdom of daily 
lite, giving counsels for all kinds of emergencies, 
and communicating his observations on men and 
women, rich and poor, high and low. 

4, The book has not received, apparently, its 
final shape; its contents at least are so varied and 
loosely arranged that it is difficult to give a tadle 
of contents. 


See the headings, which are partially preserved in the book 
itself, in the Greek text from 1839 onwards (ἐγκρώτεια Ψυχῆς} 
2027 λόγοι παραβολῶν: 237 παιδεία στόμωτος 241 αἴνεσις cogics + 
301 περὶ céxvav 5 rep) βρωμεάτων ; 441 Πωτέρων ὕμνος : 511 Προσευχὴ 
[σοῦ υἱοῦ Zespax); the capitulations placed before the book in 
ancient Greek and Latin texts; the Synopsis of pseudo-Ohry- 
eostom ; the headings of the AV, which are dropped instead of 
revised in the KV; careful superscriptions in the German trans- 
lation of Ryssel; the attempts in the Comm. to find out a plan 
of the book. 


But it would be a pleasant task to give more 
than a sketch of its moral and religious teachings. 

(a) The author’s idea of God shows an interest- 
ing combination of Jewish piety and Greek philo- 
sophy, the former decidedly predominating. What 
Edersheim considered, on account of its pantheistic 
ring, as a bold later addition of the younger Siracide, 
namely 4377 ‘We may speak much and yet come 
short: wherefore in sum he is all’ (τὸ πᾶν ἐστιν 
αὐτός), is found in #, and means nothing more than 
that God is to be found in all His work; it does 
not deny His unity or personality, which is emphas- 
ized by the new reading in #9 42" ‘he is one from 
everlasting ’ (εἷς instead of ἕως or ὡς or és), Godis 
the absolute Lord, the righteous judge, the wise 
ruler, rich in forbearance, thongh the full concep- 
tion of Divine fatherhood finds no expression 
( 18108), 

(ὁ) Of angels and demons there is scarcely any 
mention, quite in agreement with the Sadducean 
standpoint ; the central idea is the personified 
Wisdom, which is seen in nature and history, 
especially in the history of Israel, first of all in 
the Law. The prominence given to the Law, both 


its moral and ritual parts, is one of the features | 


which distinguish Ben Sira from Proverbs, leading 
over to the later Rabbinism. But from the latter 
our author is far removed, especially in his attitude 
towards the heathen world. He does not despise 
it, like the Pharisees, nor does he expect any 


special manifestation of Jahweh for the benefit of 
His people or the conversion of the nations. As 
regards the individual, he speaks neither of the 
resurrection of the body nor of the immortality of 
the soul—¢éavacia occurs only in the glossed text 
1915 γνῶσις ἐντολῶν κυρίου παιδεία ζωῆς, ol δὲ ποιοῦντες 
τὰ ἀρεστὰ αὐτῷ ἀθανασίας δένδρον καρποῦνται ; see on 
this point especially Schlatter, pp. 110, 176 ;—of 
death and Sheol he thinks like the psalmists. 

5. A much larger space is taken up in the book 
by the ethical and social teachings. Through their 
pointed form many of Ben Sira’s sayings have 
remained popular. Much, of course, is to be 
taken cum grano salis; to guard against mis- 
understanding, the glosses have been added in 
MSS like 248, 253. The author is ‘ generally 
acute, sometimes a little cynical, never pessimistic’ 
(Toy, Z.c. 1178). Most unfavourable is his judg- 
ment on the female sex (25+); friendly is that on 
physicians (ch. 38); he does not despise wine and 
music. A great réle is played by money matters 
and trade; but almsgiving is the chief part of 
righteousness, and readiness to forgive is a primary 
condition of obtaining Divine forgiveness. In 
some of his precepts he comes near to those of the 
gospel; the Golden Rule, however, does not occur. 
No wonder that this book was used in the Church, 
especially for instruction of the young, almost like 
a catechism of morals and religion (85th Can. 
Apost.), and that Augustine embodied so many of 
its sayings in his Speculum. In modern times 
one of the few attempts made in England to 
employ its teaching for religious instruction is 
the small selection published by E. J. Edwards, 
School Léssons from Fcclesiasticus (1853). It 1s to 
be hoped that, when the critical questions about 
the book are settled, it may gain in popularity. 


Nors.—Usz oF THE BOOK IN THE CURISTIAN CHURCH.—Of. 
Daubney, he Use of the Apocr. in the Christian Church 
(London, 1900). For the use of Sirach in NT, he compares 
about 20 passages, e.g. Mt 614. with 282, 619 with 2912, 1627 with 
3224, On Lk 117 Bengel quoted 4810 and remarked; ‘Minime 
pro.etarium esse Siracid# librum, convenientia eius cum angeli 
sermone docet.’ For the Epistle of James, J. B. Mayor (1897) 
collected thirty-two resemblances to Sirach. The question 
whether St. Paul did not quote from the Hebrew Sirach in 
1 Ὁ 1549 has been raised by Miller (‘zum Sirachproblem,’ in 
the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, June 1900). ; 

Early Christian writers made such extensive use of Wisdom, 
Sirach, and Baruch that they appear more familiar with them 
than with several books of the NT. Allusions to Sirach may be 
discovered in Polycarp, i. (629-20); Didache, iv. 5 (431); un- 
doubted quotations from Sirach occur in Barnabas, Tertullian, 
etc. ; Eusebius introduces a quotation from 32% by the formula: 
διδασκάλῳ χρώμενος παραγγέλματι θείῳ διδάσκοντι (Dem. Hv, τ. 1.). 
On the use made of Sirach in the Roman Church (Breviary and 
Missal) see W. Schenz, Hinleitung in die kanonischen Bucher 
des alten Testamentes (Regensburg, 1887, 409). In Britam, 
Alfred (+ 1005) seems to have been the first writer to make any 
investigations touching the Canon, especially the two books 
Wisd. and Sirach, ‘placed with Solomon’s works as if he made 
them; which for likeness of style and profitable use have gone 
for his; but Jesus the Son of Sirach composed them... ver, 
large books and read in the church, of long custom, for muc 
good instruction.’ In the Prayer-Book of 1549 there were 108 
daily lessons from the Apocrypha; that of 1552 had 110, that of 
1558 had 125. On the use of Sirach in the ‘Homilies’ see 
Daubney, p. 673 on that made by English divines, p. 71ff. To 
Archbishop Whitgift (¢ 1604), who declared the Apocrypha * Parte 
of the Bible,’ and gave command for them to be bound up with 
the Bible, Drusius dedicated his edition of Sirach (1596). 


LiverarurRE. — Only a selection can be given. 1. Commen- 
taries: Camerarius, Drusius, Bretschneider (see p. 543), Grotius 
(best edition: Hug. Grotti Annotationes in V7’, curavit Geo. 
Jo. Lu. Vogel, Hala, t. iii, 1786, pp. 63-236, 4to), Cornelius a Lapide 
(Antw. 1634 ἢ, ; often, at last Paris, 1859f.), Fritzsche (ἄρ. 
exeg. Hdb. zu den Apokryphen, vol. iii, 1859), E. OC. Bissel 
(The Apocrypha, New York, 1880); the place of a Commentary is 
filled by the Notes in the Variorum Apocrypha, ed. by C. J. 
Ball (Eyre & Spottiswoode, no date); Edersheim (in Wace, 
‘ Apocrypha,’ see ἢ. ans Zockler (in Strack-Zéckler sk Ἣν. Kom- 
mentar, 1891, weak in textual criticism), Ed. Reuss, Das Alte 
Testament tibersetzt (vol. vi. 1894, p. 289ff.), Ryssel (in ‘ Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des AT.. . ubersetzt und 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch,’ i, 1900, pp. 230-475). ᾿ 

2. Monographs: Tetens, Disquisitiones generales in Sapien 
tiam Jes. Sir., Hauniw, 1779; B. G. Winer,,.De utriusque 
Siracide etate, Erlangen, 1832; H. Ewald, ‘Uber das grie 
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chische Spruchbuch Jesus’ des Sohnes Sirachs,’ in Bidlische 
Jahrbiicher, iii, (1851; cf. Geschichte Israels, iv. 340 fi.); 
Vaihinger in SK, 1857, 93 ff. ; A. Geiger, ‘Warum gehort Sirach 
zu den Apokryphen’ (ZDMG xii. [1858] 536 ff.); Horowitz, 
‘Das Buch Jesus Sirach,’ in Bonatsschrift far Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, xiv. and separate (Breslau, 1865); 
H. Gritz, ‘Die Séhne des Tobias, die Hellenisten und der 
Spruchdichter Sirach’ (δ, 1872); A. Astier, Introd. au livre de 
l Lcclésiastique (Strassb. 1861); Merguet, Die Glaubens- und 
Sittenlehre des Buches Jesus Sirach (Konigsberg, i., 1874} ii., 
1901); Seligmann, Das Buch der Weisheit des Jesus Sohn des 
Strach (Josua ben Sira) in seinem Verhdltniss zu den salomon- 
ischen Spriichen und seiner historischen Bedeutung (Breslau, 
1883); F. E. Daubanton, ‘Het apokryphe boek Σοφία ᾿Ιησοῦ υἱοῦ 
Σιράχ ende leertype daarin vervat’ (in /'heol. Studien, 1886-1887). 

3. On the milieu of the Book: Dahne, Darstellung der 
jildisch -alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie (1837); J. F. 
Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrder (1851); Faure, La sagesse 
divine dans la littérature didactique des Hébreux et des Jurfs 
(Montauban, Inaug. Diss. 1900, 73 pp.). 

4. On questions of textual criticism ; B. Bendtsen (see p. 5462) ; 
E. G. Bengel (see p. 545»); J. Fr. Gaab, De locis quibusdam 
sententiarum Jesu Stracide (Tubings, 1799), and Versto 
carminum quorundam Arabicorum .. . cum animadversione- 
bus ad sententias Jesu Siracid@ (Tiib. 1810); Dyserinck, De 
Spreuken van Jesus den Zoon van Sirach (1870); Edw. Hatch, 
‘On the text of Ecclesiasticus,’ in Essays in Biblical Greek, 
1889, pp. 246-282; Eb. Nestle, JZarginalien (ΤΡ. 1893, p. 48 ff.) ; 
Ph. Thielmann, ‘ Die lateinische Uebersetzung des Buches Sirach,’ 
in Archiv fiir lat. Lexikographie, viii. 501-561 (1893), and 
‘ Die europdischen Bestandtheile des lateinischen Sirach’ (ὃ. ix. 
1896); H. Herkenne, De Veteris Latine Ecclesiastict capitibus 
i.-xlil. Una cum notis ex eiusdem libri translationibus 
ewethiopica, armeniaca, copticts, latina altera, syro-hexaplari 
depromptis (Leipzig, 1899), and ‘Die Texttiberlieferung des 
Buches Sirach,’ in Biblische Studien, ed. Bardenhewer, vi. 1, 2 
(1901), 129-140 ; Norb. Peters, ‘ Die sahidisch-koptische Ueber- 
setzung des Buches Ecclesiasticus auf ihren wahren Werth fur 
die Textkritik untersucht’ (ἰδ. iti. 3 [1895)). 

5. On the Alphabet of Ben Sira cf. 1. Low, Aramdische 
Pflanzennamen (Leipzig, 1881, pp. 2 ff., 417).* 

6. Literature since the discovery of the Hebrew texts: On the 
publication of the texts by Schechter, Cowley-Neubauer (Smend, 
Lévi), Schechter-Taylor, G. Margoliouth, I. Lévi, E, N. Adler, 
Schechter, Gaster, see above, p. 5465. The ELapository Times, 
vol. vii., has two, vol. viii. agaiu fwo references to Sirach (p. 262, 
a review of Hogg on C-N), vol. ix. one, vol. x. seven, vol. xi. 
twenty-four such references (by the editor, Konig, Ὁ. S. 
Margoliouth, 8. Schechter, J. A. Selbie, I. Abrahams, Eb. 
Nestle, C. Taylor, W. Bacher). The record of ‘Theological and 
Semitic Literature for the year 1900, publisbed by Muss-Arnolt 
(Chicago, 1900), enumerates thirty papers, published (1900) in 
twenty-two different periodicals. See also JQR:; Adler, 
Ilarkavy, D. Κ΄, Margoliouth, Lévi, Schechter, Tyler; REJ: 
Bacher, Chajes, Lambert, Lévi; ΖΑ ΤΊ: Bacher, Noéldeke; 
RB: Condamin, Grimme, Touzard, Ed. K6nig, in addition to 
his papers in the Expository Times, which were published 
separately in German (Die Originalitat des neulich entdeckten 
Sirachteates), wrote in four other pcriodicals. Cf., further, in 
Muss-Arnolt, pp. 32-34, the names: Bubl, Flournoix, Halévy, 
Houtsma, Méchineaux, Noordtzij, Peters, Ryssel (in SK, 1900, 
3, 4, 1901, 1, 2, 4, a very careful comparison of 1b with G and (5, 
to be continued), Schlogl, Strauss, Wilson, Zenner. B. Baentsch, 
in Theol. Jahresb. for 1900, notes 51 books or papers on Sirach. 

Even on the Strophic structure of Sirach several papers have 
been published by H. Grimine (at first in RB, 1900-1901; then 
separately, Leipzig, Harrassowitz); by Norbert Peters (Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1900, pp. 180-193) ;+ by Nivard Schléglin ZDMG 
lili. (1899), pp. 669-682, and Heelesiasticus (3912-4915) ope artis crit. 
et metr. in formam originalemredactus, Wien, 1901, xxxv. 72, 4to. 

Τὺ will be a long time before all the questions connected with 
Sirach are settled and a critical edition becomes possible. 


Es. NESTLE, 
SIRAH, THE WELL OF (7799 32; BA τὸ φρέαρ τοῦ 
Σεειράμ, Luc. Zeepdt).—The place at which Joab’s 
messengers overtook Abner, and brought him back 
to Hebron, where he was assassinated by Joab (9 5 
3°; Jos. Ant, VIL. i. 5, Βησιρά). It lay on the road 
from Hebron to Jerusalem, and is now probably 
‘Ain Sdrah, near Hebron, the ‘spring’ (‘ain) having 
taken the place of the ‘well’ (dir). The spring 
flows from a spout into a small tank, and stands 
back from the road in a little alley with walls of 

dry stone on either side (PEF Mem. iii. 314). 

C. W. WILSON. 
SIRION (vin Dt 3°; ime MT and Baer, but 
Mich. ji, in Ps 29°).—The name said to be given 


* Nebuchadnezzar wishes to know whether Ben Sira is a 
prophet, and asks of him the number of trees in the royal 
gardens. Ben Sira answers that there are thirty kinds: of fen 
the whole fruit may be eaten; of ten the kernel; of ten the 
outer parts. Low gives the list, which is found also in the 
Bundehesh, on the basis of five texts. 

t A great work on Sirach by Norbert Peters is advertised for 
1902 by Herder of Freiburg. 


by the Zidonians to Mr. HERMoN, Dt 3° (Σανιώρ). 
Like SENIR, it may have originally been the desig- 
nation of a particular part of the mountain. In 
Ps 2956, where Sirion is coupled with Lebanon, the 
LXX (confusing with jw Jeshurun ; ef. its render- 
ing in Dt 32% 33° “6, Is 443) reads ὁ ἠγαπημένος. 


SISERA (xi~p; Σεισαρά, meaning doubtful ; cf. 
Assyr., sasur ‘progeny, —Sayce, [Hibbert Lects. 373. 
Ball, Light from the East, s.v., gives the Assyr. 
form sisseru, seseru, ‘child.’ Moore, Judges, 112, 
thinks that the name is not Semitic, and compares 
Hittite names ending in -siva, Htasira, Manrasira, 
ete.,—W. Max Miller, Asien u. Europa, 332).— 
1. Jo 4 and 5, 1S 12%, Ps 83% The history of 
Sisera is told in a poetic (Jg 5) and a prose form 
(᾽ς 4). Inthe main particulars both agree, but 
they differ considerably on some important points. 
The Song of Deborah, as being nearer in date to 
the events recorded, must be treated as the more 
authenticsource, (1) In 44"? Jabin, king of Hazor, 
is introduced into the history of Sisera. He is not 
mentioned in ch. 5, he takes no part in the battle, 
and his city Hazor, if=J/fer) Hudire (or near it), 8 
little 8. of Kedesh and W. of the lake of Huleh, 
is far away from the scene of the conflict, and 
brings impossible situations into the narrative. 
Sisera is throughout the actual and independent 
leader ; his forces are his own (ef. 413 with 4°); to 
slay him is to carry off the honours of the tight 
(4°). This Jabin-tradition is of the same charac- 
ter as the fragments preserved in Jo 1, and forms 
the basis of the history in Jos 117° [JE}. How it 
came to be combined with the Sisera-tradition is 
not clear; perhaps because both were concerned 
with fighting in Upper Palestine, and because 
the northern tribes and Canaanites were the com- 
batants in both cases.* The combination must be 
earlier than the work of the redactor (41° 40. 988. 
iia. 23. 24), who provided the narrative with an intro- 
duction and conclusion (νν.1.3- 36), and gave Jabin, 
who is called merely king of Hazor in v.!", the un- 
historical title of ‘king of Canaan’ (43.238), Jt is 
noticeable that 1S 12% and Ps 83° imply the com- 
bination of the Jabin- and Sisera-traditions. (2) 
In order to harmonize these, Sisera had to be made 
the gcneral of Jabin’s army (4% ἢ ; and this must 
have been done before the redactor dealt with the 
narrative. (3) The campaign is on a larger scale 
in ch. 5 than in ch. 4. In the former Sisera appears 
at the head of a federation of Canaanite kings 
(519), and attacks the six tribes bordering on the 
Central Plain. Inch. 4 only Naphtali and Zebu- 
lun are engaged (v.%); the mention of these two 
tribes only and of Kedesh their headquarters (v.}”) 
was probably an element in the Jabin-story. (4) 
The scene of the battle in 5” is the left bank of 
the Kishon; this implies that Barak advanced 
against Sisera from the S.W. and fell upon him 
from the Carmel range. In 4" Barak attacks 
the Canaanites from Mt. Tabor, and the battle 
apparently takes place at its foot. (5) The accounts 
of Sisera’s murder present a striking divergence. 
In ch. 5 Jael, by an ingenious stratagem, kills him 
with a tent-mallet while he is standing and drink- 
ing out of a deep bowl; in ch. 4 she hammers a 
tent-peg through his temples while he lies asleep 
in her tent. Some explain this divergence as a 
prosaic misunderstanding of the parallelism of 
5° (so Wellhausen, Composition 222; Robertson 
Smith, ΟἿ ΟΣ 132), but it is more likely to be due 
toa different tradition. One important detail is 
preserved in ch. 4 alone—tlat Sisera’s stronghold 
was Harosheth hag-goyim (4%), This place has 
been plausibly identified with el-Ha@rithiyeh, on 


* Budde (Richter wu. Samuel, 69) thinks that the person of 
Barak was the link which connected the two, and that tradi- 


! tion ascribed both victories to him (cf. Jos. Ant. v. v. 4). 
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the right bank of the Kishon, commanding the 
road from the Central Plain to the sea. Perhaps 
43%. 16 imply that -Harosheth was at some distance 
from the battlefield ; so the identification cannot 
be called certain, and the resemblance of the 
names, though philologically correct, may be ac- 
cidental (see Buhl, GAP 214). See arts. DEBORAH 
and JABIN. 

2. A family of the Nethinim, Ezr 958 (Bom., A 
Σκεραά, Luc, Σισαρά), Neh 7° (B Σεσειράθ, A Σεσιαράθ, 
Luc. om.). G. A. COOKE. 


SISINNES (Stotvyns).—The governor (ἔπαρχος) of 
Cele-Syria and Pheenicia under Darius, and a 
contemporary of Zerub., 1 Es 62%" 71, In Ear 5°, 
ete., he is called TATTENAI, ‘the governor (755) be- 
yond the river,’ ὅ.6. satrap of the whole of Syria 
west of the Euphrates. 


SISMAI (top; BA Σοσομαί, Luc. Sacapel)—A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2”, 


SISTER.—See FAMILY. 


SITH.—The Anglo-Sax. prep. sith (originally an 
adverb= ‘ after’) with the pron. dam.=them, formed 
siththan ‘after that’ (= Ger. seitdem). Then 
siththan was contracted to sithen, which again 
became sometimes sith and sometimes sin. The 
adv. suffix s being added to sithen gave middle 
Eng. sithens, afterwards spelt sithence to keep the 
s sharp in pronunciation, like pence for pens, dice 
for dies; and this was contracted to since, the 
contraction being helped by the form siz. ‘Sith’ 
was used as a prep., an adv., or a conjunction. 
Thus as adv., Wye. Works, iii. 114, ‘Ffyrst they 
trow in the Ifadyr, for he ys fyrst persone ; aftyr 
they trow in Jesus Crist, be dyvers artyclys; and 
sytthe they trow in the Holy Gost’; as prep., 
iIxnox, lVorks, ili. 278, ‘Transubstantiation, the 
byrde that the Devel hatched by Pope Nicolas, 
and sythe that time fostered and nurryshed by al 
his children’; and as conj., Berner, froissart, 
Pref., ‘Among all other I read diligently the four 
volumes or books of sir John Froissart of the 
country of Hainault, written in the French tongue, 
which I judged commodious, necessary and profit- 
able to be had in English, sith they treat of the 
famous acts done 1n our paris.’ 

‘Sith’ occurs in AV 1611 in Jer 15? 9338. Ezk 
oo, Zec dima Ὁ Hs 7%, and Ro 5 ne, and 
‘sithence’ in 2 Es 10, As early as 1616 ‘ sith- 
ence’ was changed into ‘since,’ and ‘sith’ was 
in time changed (by Paris or Blayney) into the 
same mod, form in all places except Ezk 35°, Ro 
Hhead, Yor ‘sithenee’ cf. Lk 20% them. ‘In the 
resurrection therefore, whose wife shal she be 
of them? sithens the seven had her to wife.’ 
‘Sith’ often occurs in the Psalms in metre, viz. 
168 228 314 337! 50!” (both versions) 7910 86% 109?! 
119%, always as a conjunction. J. HASTINGS. 


SITHRI (“np; B Σεγρεί, A Σεθρεί, Luc. Σετρί).---Α, 
grandson of Kohath, Ex 6° (Ὁ). 


SITNAH (πον ‘enmity’; "Hxydeia ; Inimicitie).— 
The second well dug by the servants of Isaac, and 
for which they strove with the herdmen of Gerar 
(Gn 26%), The name of the well is derived by J 
from the disputes over its construction. The site 
is unknown, but it is supposed to have been in the 
valley of Gerar, though this is not distinctly 
stated in the narrative. Palmer (PHF'Sé, 1871, 
p. 35) finds a reminiscence of the name in Shutnet 
er-Luheibeh, a small valley near Ruheibeh (Reho- 
both), Riehm (H)WB) apparently means the same 
place, which he calls Wddy esh-Shetein. 

C. W. WILSON. 


SIVAN (jo).—The third nionth, according to the | 
later (Babylonian) mode of reckoning. See TIME. 


SKILL.—Skill comes from a Seand. root nieaning 
to separate, discern, and means discernment, under- 
standing. The verb to skill, te. to diseern or 
understand, has now gone out of use, but occurs in 
AV in 1K 5° ‘There is not among us any that 
can skill (so RY, Amer. RV ‘knoweth how’) to 
hew timber,’ 2 Ch 97: 8 (all yz: to know), and 2 Ch 
34 ‘all that could skill of (Amer. RV ‘ were 
skilful with’) instruments of musick’ (729 to 
be skilled in, Hiphil of js to separate, under- 
stand). Cf. Milton, Areopag. (Hales’ ed. p. 39), 
‘A wealthy man addicted to his pleasure and to 
his profits finds Religion to be a trafiick so entanel’d 
and of so many piddling accounts, that of all 
mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going 
upon that trade’; Elyot, Governour, ii. 181, 
‘Whether he be a gentyll man or yoman, a ryche 
man or a poore, if he sitte nat suerly and can skill 
of ridynge, the horse casteth him quickely’; and 
Lk 12° Tind. ‘Ypocrites, ye can skyll of the 
fassion of the erth and of the skye.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

SKULL, PLACE OF A.—See GOLGOTHA. 


SLANDER or EVIL-SPEAKING (noun 733, from 
[233] ‘glide’; verbs [109], lit. ‘use the tongue’; 
5.5, lit. ‘shnk about,’ and other roots. Greek 
βλασφημέω, ‘speak injuriously’; adj. and subst. 
βλάσφημος; subst. βλασφημία ; διαβάλλω, ‘throw 
over,’ ‘slander’; διάβολος, adj., and subst. ὁ διάβολος 
=|byn).—This sin, of which the tongue is tlhe organ 
(Pr 18%, Ja 3%), springs from the heart, as the 
seat of inner life (Mt 12%-* 15, Mk 77, Lk 655). 
As a rule, its mental feature is falsehood (Pr 1018 
1917 145- 5) and its emotional hate (1 P 21); but even 
truth may be circulated from motives of malice, 
and falsehood may be told simply from a perverse 
pleasure in lying. Hence all tale-bearing, whether 
false and ill-tempered or not, is blameworthy and 
injurious (Lv 1915, Pr 113% 26° 188 Ezk 22%). 
Against slander and evil-speaking, from which 
arises much strife (Pr 16057:89 301°), warnings abound 
in the OT (Ps 34%, Pr 15% 30% 9438) as in the NT 
(Eph 451, Col 38, Ja 44, 1 P 31°), and threats of 
punishment are not wanting, alike from God (Ps 
5019-22 109” 1404, Pr 815 21°8) and from man (Ps 1015, 
Pr 195; οἵ, Ro 3%). Slander is a sign of moral 
corruption (Jer 6538 9%, 2 Ti 3°). As angels abstain 
from all reviling (2 P 24, Jude 8), so proneness to 
slander is regarded as disqualifying for citizenship 
in the Hebrew commonwealth (Ps 15° 247) and for 
membership or office in the Christian Church 
(Tit 23,1 ΤΊ 34). Instances of slander are recorded 
(28 1051, Dn 38, Neh 6, Ezr 45) against persons, 
and even against a land (Nu 13” 14%). Among 
other forms of persecution to which the pious in 
Israel were exposed was slander (Ps 31% 41° 27” 
354, Jer 9010), from which also the members of the 
Christian Church (1 P 2! 44), and especially the 
apostles, suffered (Ac 199 24° 288, 2 Co 6%), even as 
Christ Himself did (Lk 2%, Mk 9°, Mt 11%), and 
as He foretold that they would (Mt 54, Lk 6”). 
Christians are warned to give no occasion for it 
(Tit 28 32, 1P 375), as thereby they may bring 
diseredit on the gospel and the Church (Ito 14%; 
ef. Ro 24, 2 P 2, Tit 25,1 Ti 6). Among charges 
later brought against them falsely were cannibal- 
ism, incest, atheism, hatred of human race, licen- 
tious orgies. When suffering from such slander 
innocently, they are urged to bear with patience 
(1 P 39; ef. 1 Co 42) even as Christ did (1 P 2”; 
ef. Mt 2739, Mk 15%, Jn 9%), and even to rejoice 
therein (1 Ῥ 4%). oe 
| False witness is but slander carried into a court 
of justice, and against this sin the ninth command- 
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ment is direeted (Ex 20%; cf. 981, Dt 5”). Its 
prevalence in the East (Ezr 45, Lk 3! 19°) necessi- 
tated great severity in punishing it, and in the 
Pentateueh the law of retaliation is literally 
enforeed regarding it (Dt 19%). To avoid imis- 
earriage of justice, the testimony of one person 
was not aecepted as sufficient by the Jewish law 
(Nu 35°, Dt 175 19%), and this rule was adopted in 
the Christian Chureh (2 Co 131,1 Ti5™; cf. Mt 1818). 
When the eharge involved a death sentence, the 
witnesses had to be first in earrying it out (Dt 17’; 
ef. Ae 758). Yet false witnesses could be found 
(Dn 6%, 1K 21"), as against Jesus (Mt 26°° ®, 
Mk 14°-57), Stephen (Ac 618), and Paul (Ae 24%). 
The heinousness of slander is shown by the use 
of the same Gr. word in NT for sins of speech 
against God and man (Mt 9739, Lk 23% 22%, Ac 13” 
18° 264, 1 Ti 1, Tit 35, Ja 27); by our Lord’s 
warning about the unpardonable sin (Mt 1951, 
Mk 3°, Lk 12); and by the name ὁ διάβολος, given 
to the spirit of evil, who is represented as playing 
the part of slanderer against Job (Job 1°"), Joshua 
the high priest (Zec 3), and Christians (Rev 121°). 
A. Ei. GARVIE, 
SLAVE, SLAYERY.—See SERVANT. 


SLAYONIC YERSIONS.—See VERSIONS. 


SLEIGHT.—Eph 414 ‘By the sleight of men’ (ἐν 
τῇ κυβείᾳ [Tisch. WH κυβίᾳ] τῶν ἀνθρώπων, lit. * by 
the dice-playing of men,’ from κύβος, a cube, die). 
Tindale translates ‘by the wylynes of men,’ which 
is the meaning of AV ‘sleight.’ It is of the same 
root as ‘sly,’ as if for slyth=‘slyness.’ Cf. Ridley, 
Works, 31, ‘The sleights and shifts which craft 
and wit ean invent’; Tymme’s Calvin's Genesis, 
569, ‘ Nowe, seeing a lye is damnable of it selfe, 
therein she sinned the more, that she durst use 
such deceiveable sliglites in so holy a matter.’ 
But the word properly means a device, and may 
be used in a good sense, as Udall’s Hrasmus’ 
Paraph. i. 106, ‘If this invencion and sleight be 
brought unto your presidente, we will perswade 
hym, and deliver you from all daunger of this 
matter’; Elyot, Governowr, i. 173, ‘It hath ben 
sene that the waiker persone by the sleight of 
wrastlyng, hath overthrowen the strenger.’ We 
still have the phrase ‘sleight of hand.’ 

The adverb sleightly is used in the Preface to 
AV, ‘Now, when the father of their Church, who 
cladly would heale the soare of the daughter of his 
people softly and sleightly, and make the best of 
it, findeth so great fault with them for their oddes 
and jarring, we hope the children have no great 
cause to vaunt of their uniformitie.’ 

There is no eonnexion either in origin or mean- 
ing with ‘slight,’ ‘slightly,’ which means originally 
* flat,’ * smooth.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SLIME.—See BITUMEN and MorraArR. 


SLING (ybp kela', opevddyyn).—A weapon used by 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, Assyrians, and other 
Eastern nations, from whom it passed over to the 
later Greeks. During the best days of Rome, 
slingers appeared only among the foreign auxili- 
aries — Greek, Syrian, and African. We know 
nothing definite concerning the form of the Hebrew 
shng, but on the Assyr. reliefs slings are shown, 
made of two thongs, one of which was doubtless 
released in the act of discharging the stone. The 
hollow in which the stone was placed was called the 
hand (23 kaph, ‘the bent hand’). Smooth stones 
(LS 17%, Job 4135 @))* were used by the Hebrews, 
stones or leaden bullets (μολυβδίδες) by the Roman 
auxiliaries, as missiles. Slings were employed in 

* Of. *Teretes lapides de funda vel fustibalo destinati’ (Vege- 
tius, ἢ. 16). 


attacking fortresses (2 K 3%, 1 Mae 6%), Among 
the Israelites the Benjamite left-handed slingers 
were famous (Jg¢ 9016. 1 Ch 127); David the Judean 
appears as a slinger only in his eontest with 
Goliath (1S 17%, Sir 474). From the prominence 
siven to David’s ‘staff’ in 15 17% * it is not 
improbable that his ‘sling’ was mounted on a staff; 
the weapon may in fact have been that described 
by Vegetius, 111. 14, ‘ Fustibalus fustis est longus 
pedibus quattuor, eul per medium ligatur funda 
de corio, et utraque maim impulsus prope ad instar 
onagti (a powerful military engine) dirigit saxa.’ 
The ‘sling’ of v. is a aloes on ‘staff,’ just as 
‘scrip’ is a gloss on ‘shepherd’s bag.’ ‘The sling- 
stones might be carried either in a bag (so David, 
18 1739) or in the bosom of the outer garment (so 
the Roman slingers). Abigail (1S 9539) predicts 
that God will take the lives of David’s enemies 
out of the bag or purse ("ys gérér) in which He 
holds the lives of men, and will ‘sling them out,’ 
t.e. cast them away. In Zee 9” hailstones are 
spoken of as God’s slingstones (tr. ‘and [His] 


slingstones shall devour and subdue’; ef. v,™ 
‘His arrow shall go forth as the lightning’). On 


the difficult verse Pr 265 ‘As he that bindeth a 

stone in @ sling’ (M71 margémah), see Toy in 

Internat. Crit. Comm. and RV (‘a heap of stones’). 
W. EMERY BARNES. 

SMITH.—w-n an artifieer, a workman, 18 13", 
Is 5416; boa wan a smith (lit. a worker in iron), Is 
4412. “δ (lit. locksmith?) 2 K 244-16, Jer 241 29°, 
The name smith is common to several metal 
workers: the goldsmith, the silversmith, the copper- 
smith, and the ironsmith. The most important of 
these in ancient times was the coppersnuth. Though 
iron seems to have been known at a very early 

erlod, it did not eome into common use. Copper, 

eing more easily worked, was the universal metal 
for tocls, arms, and all kinds of utensils. Alloyed 
with tin it became hard, and was capable of taking 
asharp edge: thusit was suitable for knives, swords, 
spears, axes, etc. The coppersimith is still a very 
important workman in Syria, for almost all domestic 
utensils are made of that metal. Pans, pots, trays, 
ealdrons for boiling the grape juice, are made of 
copper. The goldsmith and silversmith are next 
in importance, and their methods of working are 
almost the same as the pictures on the tombs in 
Egypt show to have been followed by the ancient 
Egyptians. The silversinith is usually also the 
tinsmith of a Lebanon village. 

Tron ore of the very best quality is abundant in 
the Lebanon range, and has been worked for ages 
by the smiths. The forests around supplied the 
fuel, and the iron obtained was similar to what is 
known as Swedish iron. It was probably from 
this iron that the smiths of Damaseus made their 
famous steel. Nearly every village in Syria has its 
smith, whose business it is to make and repair 
ploughs, pickaxes, hoes, and the tools for the 
masons and carpenters. He makes shoes also for 
horses, mules, donkeys, and for the oxen used for 
ploughing. The fuel of the smith is charcoal, and 
two very large cireular bellows keep up a steady 
blast. Smiths in ancient as well as in modern times 
were noted for the strength of their arms, Is 4413, 

The discovery of the smith’s art is ascribed in Gn 
455 (J) to Tubal-cain (which see) the son of Lamech 
(see Dillmann, ad loc., and Benzinger, feb. Arch. 
914). A snith at work is graphically portrayed in 
sir 985, ΝΥ, CARSLAW. 


SMYRNA (Σμύρνα) was an ancient city in the 
west of Asia Minor, situated at the head of a gulf 
which runs up about 30 miles into the country. 
It was at first a colony of Acolic Greeks, but was 
taken by an attack from the Ionian colony of 

| Colophon and transformed into an Ionian city. 
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The original Aeolic and Ionian Smyrna was cap- 
tured by the Lydians, who broke up its constitu- 
tion as a Greek city about the end of the 7th cent. 
8.C.; and it existed as a mere Oriental town or 
series of villages for more than three centuries, 
till Lysimachus (301-281) refounded it as a Greek 
city, in a new situation about 3 miles south- 
west from the ancient site. It has continued ever 
since an unbroken history as one of the greatest 
cities of Asia. 


Smyrna was a faithful ally of Rome, from the time when the 
great Italian republic began to interfere in the affairs of the 
East, choosing that side before Rome liad become all-powerful, 
and remained true to it even during the Mithridatic wars, when 
a Smyrnwan assembly, hearing of the distressed condition of 
Sulla’s army, stripped off their own clothes and sent them to 
clothe the soldiers; and it was accordingly favoured in the 
Roman policy, though it suffered during the Civil War after 
the death of Cesar. That early appreciation of the value of 
the Roman alliance was undoubtedly due to the position of 
Smyrna as @ great trading city: the exact cireumstances are 
unknown to us, but Smyrna must have been as early as B.c. 200 
brought into such relations with the general Mediterranean 
trade that its interest lay in supporting Kome against Carthage 
and the allied Seleucid kings of Syria, and against Rhodes 
(just as the old friendship of Massilia and Rome was due to 
their common dread of the competition of Carthaginian mer- 
chants). 

Smyrna was the port at the end of one of the great roads 
leading from the inner country, Phrygia, Galatia, etc., across 
Lydia towards the west. It was also the harbour for the whole 
trade of the fertile Hermus Valley, and was probably hardly 
second even to Ephesus as an exporting city. Its great 
wealth is attested by its abundant coinage. It was the chief 
city of a conventus, and was one of those cities that were 
dignified with the title of metropolis. It vied with Pergamus 
and Ephesus for the title of ‘First (city) of Asia’ (πρώτη 
᾿Ασίας); and the contests between the three great cities were 
carried to a great height, as each invented new titles for itself 
or appropriated the titles of the other. In one case, at 
least, their jealous rivalry led to an appeal to the imperial 
decision. 

In 4.D. 23 the cities of Asia obtained permission to found a 
temple in honour of Tiberius and his mother Julia Augusta, 
and in 26 several contended for the privilere of having the 
temple within their walls. The pleadings of the different 
cities which claimed that honour throw considerable light on 
the state of the great Asian cities under the early Roman 
emperors, though only avery brief report has been preserved 
by Tacitus (Annals, iv. 55, 56). The claim of Pergamum was 
rejected because it already had the temple dedicated by the 
province to Augustus: that of Ephesus because it was sufficiently 
weighted by the worship and the temple of Artemis: that of 
Laodicea, Tralles, etc., because they were not sufiiciently creat. 
Halicarnassus was carefully considered, but at last the choice 
lay between Sardis and Smyrna. Sardis relied especially on 
its past history, and quoted, amidst other evidence on its side, 
a decree passed in its honour by the twelve ancient Etruscan 
cities. But the Smyrneans could appeal to their faithful 
friendship and alliance with Rome ; and they mentioned that 
they had dedicated a temple to the goddess Romie in B.c. 195, 
before the eastern cities had learned by experience that Rome 
was the one supreme power in tbe world. The claim of 
Smyrna was preferred to that of Sardis, thus marking the 
superior dignity of the former in the province. The temple 
was erected by the provincial council (see AstancH) in Smyrna, 
which henceforward could claim the Imperial Neokorate, i.e. 
the title of temple-warden (νεωκόρος) of the emperors. The title 
was not so much prized in the Ist cent. ; and the earliest proof 
that Smyrna had assumed it is in Δ.Ὁ. 98-102. A second and 
a third Neokorate were afterwards granted to Smyrna (as to 
Pergamum and Ephesus}—the second by Hadrian (though not 
mientioned on coins till the reign of his suecessor Pius), the 
third by Severus towards the end of his reign (along with the 
same compliment to Ephesus) 


In the Roman time Smyrna was perhaps the most 
brilliant and splendid of the cities of Asia. No 
other city of the province could vie with it for the 
handsomeness of its streets, the excellence of the 
paving, and the skill with which it was laid out in 
rectangular blocks ; but it was badly drained, and 
the streets were liable to be flooded in rain. It 
atretched along the southern shore of the gulf, not 
far from its eastern extremity. On the west a hill 
which overhangs the sea was enclosed within its 
walls; and on the south a still loftier elevation 
called Pagos, ‘the hill,’ * 460 ft. high, served as its 


* Pagos is, indubitably, an ancient name; but the hill appears 
also to have had the special name Mastusia, alluding to its 
shape as seen from the sea (though the likeness to a breast is 
seen to be illusory when one goes round it, or ascends). 


acropolis, and afforded a strong line of defence for 
the walls of Lysimachus. The modern city stretches 
beyond the ancient walls on the east side, but 
leaves out part of the ancient city on the west. 
On the lower ground west from Pagos, abous 
the south-western extremity of the city, was the 
‘Ephesian Gate,’ whence issued the ancient road 
to Metropolis, Ephesus, and the south generally. 

Another gate near the modern station of the 
Hermus Valley Railway is still called the Black 
Gate (Kara Kapu). The most splendid street in 
ancient Smyrna was called the Golden Street ; it 
led perhaps from the temple of Zeus on the hill 
over the sea to the temple of Cybele on the hillock 
east from Smyrna called Tepejik (if, as is probable, 
the temple stood there), issuing from the city prob- 
ably through Kara Kapu. 

‘There was, in addition to the mooring-ground in 
the open gulf, an inner harbour nearly land-locked 
which was sufficiently commodious for ancient 
vessels. It was in the heart of the modern city; 
and the Bazaars now occupy part of its area. in 
A.D. 1402 the entrance to it was blocked by Tamer- 
lane with a mole, to facilitate his assault on the 
stronghold of the Rhodian Knights beside the sea. 
Even before that, it had probably been a good deal 
neglected in the troubles and the weak govern- 
ment that prevailed for centuries ; and afterwards 
under Turkish rule the harbour became more and 
more choked up, till in the 18th century it finally 
disappeared. 

Smyrna has suffered much from earthquakes. A 
severe one occurred in A.D. 180, and great shocks 
seem often to be felt in the latter part of a century. 
The last was in 1880. 


There was no specially famous cultus at Smyrna. The ‘Mother 
of Sipylos’ was worshipped. in a great temple, which probably 
stood on the already mentioned mound outside the city on the 
east side; the priestess of the goddess in front of the city (ἱέρειω 
IiporcAews) ig mentioned in an inscription; and the Meter Sipy- 
lene is a common type and legend on the coins of Smyrna. 
But her cultus was common to other cities round Mt. Sipylos, 
and the Smyrnwan worship did not become famous and im- 
portant like those of Ephesus, Magnesia, etc. The temple of 
the Nemeseis, or Fates, and a Hieron of the Kledones, in which 
divination was practised from chance words or phrases or acts, 
are mentioned; but it seems very probable that those two 
foundations may have been only a single holy place. According 
to the legend, the two Nemeseis had appeared to Alexander the 
Great in a dream, and ordered him to rebuild Smyrna. In 
Smyrna alone was the ordinary singular conception of Nemesis 
doubled as a pair of divine figures, 

Smyrna was one of the cities claiming to be the birthplace 
of Homer. The poet is often represented on its coins; and 
there was ἃ building in or near the ciby, called the Homereion. 
Tradition connected him with the sacred river, called Meles. 
The descriptions of the river by Aelius Aristides, and its sacred 
character, show that it was not any of the varying streams, 
dry in summer and torrents in the rainy season, which have 
been identified by different authorities as the Meles (especially 
the stream on the eastern skirts of the modern city, crossed 
by Caravan Bridge on the great road leading to the east). The 
Meles was the unvarying stream rising in the splendid sacred 
springs called Diana’s Bath, more than a mile east from Cara- 
van Bridge, and flowing in a steady uniform stream through 
a partly artificial channel (as Aristides says) into the gulf. 
The whole character of the localities, both springs and 
channel, has been changed by modern engineering operations. 


The Church of Smyrna has had an honourable 
history. The message sent to it among the letters 
to the seven Churches, Rev 2 and 3, is more uni- 
formly laudatory than those sent to the other 
Churches ; even Philadelphia is hardly praised so 
highly as Smyrna, and the others are all blamed 
in varying degrees. But the Smyrnzan Church 
was apparently kept pure by continual suffering: 
the Church was poor and oppressed: it was not 
exposed to the dangers of riches, but was rich 
spiritually. The Jews of Smyrna are described 

as bitterly hostile. Few or none of them seem to 
have adopted Christianity, and they are described 
as not being really Jews, but merely a synagogue 
of Satan. This probably means both (1) that the 
| Gentile Church of Smyrna represents the true 
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stock of Abraham, while the Jews say they are 
Jews, claiming the name, but losing the reality 
of Jewish inheritance ; and (2) that the Jews in 
the city had given way to the temptations of 
luxury and civilization, and degenerated from 
Jewish purity and religion. It is an interesting 
point that, in an inscription of the 2nd century 
(CLT 3148), we find mentioned as one of the classes 
of the population ‘the erstwhile Jews’ (of ποτὲ 
᾿Ιουδαῖοι), an enigmatic phrase which probably 
means ‘those who formerly were the nation of 
the Jews, but who have lost the legal standing 
of a separate people and are now merged in the 
numerous class of resident strangers, sprung from 
various parts of the empire.’ * 

In the popular outburst which led to the martyr- 
dom of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna in A.D. 155,+ 
the Jews are described as playing a prominent 
part. The AsIARcH Philippus, who was presiding 
at the games (which therefore must have been those 
called Κοινὰ ᾿Ασίας, celebrated by the provincial 
council called the Koinon, and held at the various 
metropoleis in turn), was very unwilling to authorize 
the deed, and without his permission it could not 
have been carried out in the stadium on the occa- 
sion of the games; but the popular clamour con- 
strained him. The Jews were active also in fetching 
and arranging the wood to burn the aged bishop. 
The view that the Jews of Smyrna are described 
in the Apocalypse as degenerate from the pure 
religion of their race seems to be confirmed, when 
we observe that Polycarp’s martyrdom occurred 
on a Saturday afternoon, and the Jews, who were 
so active against him, must have appeared in the 
stadium at games which should have been an 
abomination to them on the Sabbath day. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, which may be 
intentional, that the Divine Sender of the message 
to Smyrna, the city which had been destroyed 
and after 340 years refounded, calls himself ‘the 
first and the last, which was dead and lived again.’ 
‘he various titles which the Sender of the messages 
to the Seven Asian cities assumes in each case 
have sometimes at least an obvious relation to the 
circumstances of the city to which the message is 
addressed: that is evidently the case at THYATIRA, 
and may be in other cases, though we cannot trace 
the relation. Here, however, 1t seems very clear. 
That, of course, is not inconsistent with the equally 
obvious relation of the title to the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the Smyrnezean Christians as de- 
scribed in Rev 2 ¢ Fear not the thing which 
thou art about to suffer; behuld, assuredly, the 
devil is about to cast some of you into prison that 
ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation 
jor a term of ten days [1.6. a time not unlimited, 
but with an end fixed]. De thou faithful unto 
death ; and I will give thee the garland of life 
[z.e. the prize which consists in lite}. As your 
city was destroyed, and lived again more glorious 
than before, so [ who died and lived again will 
give to thee [each individual Christian is singled 
out and addressed], if thou be true to death, the 
reward of the true life (τῆς fwijs).’ 

On the other hand, it seems highly improbable that there is 
here intended any ‘allusion to the ritual of the pagan mysteries 
which prevailed in that city’ (as is suggested by Rev. J. 
W. Blakesley in Smith’s DB iii. p. 1825): ‘the story of the 
violent death and reviviscence of Dionysos’ was not specially 


characteristic of Smyrna, or likely to be specially familiar to 
the Smyrnwan Christians. It seems quite unnatural that the 


*See Mommsen in Historische Zeitsehr. xxviii. p. 417. The 
meaning ‘who were once Jews, but have abandoned their re- 
licgion,’ seems quite impossible : renegade Jews would not be 
ealled so in an inscription which mentions them ina compli- 
mentary way. 

{ The date, as fixed by Waddington, is nearly, but not abso- 
lutely, certain. Harnacl considers Waddington’s reasoning to 


be entirely erroneous, but accepts the date on different grounds 
(Chronol. der altchristl. Litt. i. pp. 355, 721). 


Divine Sender of the message should be represented in a 
character designed to recall that of Dionysos. 

It is probable that the writer had in his mind the prize of 
victory (as in the Greek games), when he spoke of the ‘ garland 
of life.’ It is indeed quite out of keeping with his usual custoin 
to take a metaphor from such a source: he was not, like St. 
Paul, brought up in Greek surroundings and accustomed to 
draw his illustrations from the social life of the Greek cities. 
But that special metaphor had entered so completely into 
current language that the writer was hardly conscious of its 
source : he was probably thinking more of St. Paul’s garland of 
righteousness (2 Ti 45), St. Peter’s garland of glory (1 P 54), and 
above all St. James’s garland of life * (112), than of the athlete’s 
garland. At the same time it is possible, and even probable, 
that another pagan usage was also in his mind. The worship- 
per, while engaged in the service of a deity, wore a garland of 
the kind sacred to that deity,—myrtle in the service of Aphro- 
dite, ivy in that of Dionysos, wild olive in that of Zeus Olympius 
(out of which, indeed, developed the victor’s garland in the 
Olympian games), and so on. The meaning then would be: 
‘Be thou faithful to death, and I will give thee the garland of 
my service, which is of life.” Yet the idea of prize or reward 
seems inseparable from the passage ; and it is only through the 
victor’s garland that the stephanos acquired that connotation. 
Probably both ideas are united in this passage. The magis- 
trates of hieratic origin, called Stephanephoroi, who were 
found in Smyrna and the other Asiatic cities renerally, are not 
alluded to in this passage (as has been suggested): such an 
allusion lends no point to the words. 


Again, we notice that, whereas Sardis, the city 
whose impregnable fortress had twice becn cap- 
tured while its people slept and neglected to 
watch, is advised to ‘be watchful,’ Smyrna, the 
city which boasted of its faithfulness to the Roman 
alhance, is counselled to ‘ be faithful [not now to 
an earthly power, but to God].’ 

Throughout the messages to the Seven Cities it 
is evident that the writer knew the circumstances 
of each city, and alluded to many facts of its 
present or past life. The references to past history 
are not gathered from reading and literature. The 
facts alluded to are of that marked type which 
would be universally known in each city, and 
would be appealed to by orators addressing popular 
asseinblies. 

The Church in Smyrna is addressed rather as 
separate from (and persecuted by) the city, than 
as forming part of the city and characterized by 
its qualities and sharing in its works (like Sardis 
and Laodicea). Only the faithfulness and the 
resurrection of the city are alluded to as proper to 
the Church. In its separation from and superiority 
to the society by which it was surrounded lay the 
glory of the Smyrnzan Church ; and life is to be 
its reward for its faithfulness and its patient 
endurance. Life is the dominant tone in the 
letter to Smyrna, death in that to Sardis, weak- 
ness and indecision in that to the Phrygian 
LAODICEA. It is remarkable how later history 
has confirmed the prophecy and the character 
ascribed to the Church. 


Smyrna had a chequered history during the Turkish wars; 
and it was the last independent Christian city in the whole of 
Asia Minor. It was thrice captured by the Seljuk Turks in the 
end of the ilth and beginning of the 12th cent., but was 
recovered by the Byzantine government; and the emperor 
John ut. Dueas Vatatzes, who resided frequently at Smyrna 
or at Nymphaion, rebuilt the castle on Mount Pagos (1221- 
1254). Early in the 14th cent. it passed into Mohammedan 
possession, and formed a part of the dominions of Aidin, the 
lord of Guzel-Hissar, ‘ the Beautiful Castle’ of Tralles; but the 
Knights of Rhodes seized the lower city, and strengthened the 
fortifications of the harbour, though the castle on Pagos over- 
hanging the city remained in Turkish hands. Two Osmanli 
Sultans, Amurath 1. and Bayezid, besieged the city and castle 
of the Knights, but without success. At last in 1402 the hosts 
of Tamerlane captured the castle ; and after he retired the city 
passed quietly under the power of the Seljuk chiefs of Ayasaluk 
(Ephesus) and Guzel-Hissar, until they were reduced by 
Amurath u. under the Osmanli sway. 


The last stronghold of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, Smyrna still is more occidental in char- 
acter and more solidly flourishing than any other 
city of Turkey. It is called by the Turks, 
accordingly, Giaour Ismir, Infidel Smyrna. The 


* Zeller's idea, that St. James imitated this passage of the 
Apocalypse, seems not acceptable. 
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Mohammedans number less than a quarter of the 
population, which totals over 250,000: more than a 
half is Greek : there are large Jewish and Armenian 
quarters : colonies from all the chief countries in 
Europe, from the United States, and from Persia, 
also are settled there. The views from the sea, 
and from the summit of Mount Pagos, are among 
the most exquisite in the whole Mediterranean 
lands; and the prosperity within the city is, in 
comparison with all other Turkish towns, plain to 
the eye. As in the message to the Church, so at 
the present day, life is the prominent note. 

In the early ecclesiastical system Smyrna was 
a bishoprie under the authority, probably, of 
Ephesus; but, soon after, it was raised to be 
independent and azutokephalos. In the later 
Notitie it appears as a metropolis, having six 
bishoprics subject to it— Phocwa, Clazomens, 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, Archangelos, Sosandra, 
and Petra. 

LITERATURE.—Though Smyrna has been so frequently visited 
by European travellers of every kind, very little has been 
written on its history, and no proper study has ever been made 
of the literary and monumental evidence on the subject. The 
account given in Sir Charles Wilson’s Handbook to Turkey 
(Murray) is the best, though necessarily very brief. In the 
Historical Geography of Asia Alinor, Ramsay, there are only 
some inadequate notes, pp. 107-109, 115, 116. An old book in 
French, by Slaars, on Smyrna, published there, is practically 
unprocurable. An article by Arist. M. Fontrier, in Bulletin de 
Corresp. Hellénique, xvi. pp. 379-410, on le Monastére de 
Lembos (five miles east of Smyrna and one south of Bunar- 
Bashi) is by far the best study that has been written on the 
subject. Numerous picturesque descriptions of the beauty of 
the scenery may be found in the books of travellers and 
tourists. W. M. Ramsay. 


SNAIL.—Two Heb. words are tré ‘snail’ in AY. 
1. oon hdmet, σαῦρα, lacerta (Lv 11”). There seems 
to be no foundation for the AV ‘snail.’ Other 
ancient VSS besides the LXX and Vulg. under- 
stand the word as referring generically to the 
lizard. It is in a list of those animals, and prob. 
one of them. RV tr. it by ‘sand-lizard,’ which 
is Lacerta agilis, L., a species of wide distribution. 
This rendering, however, is a mere surmise. 

2. bad shabbélil, κηρός, cera (Ps 588). The Heb. 
is Shaph. form from the root 5>z bdlal, similar to 
the Arab. balla, ‘to moisten.? The rendering 
‘wax,’ of the LXX and Vulg., is amplified 
by the expressions ἔπεσε πῦρ, supercecidit ignis 
(from a confusion of nex $53 with wy $51), Never- 
theless, the modern VSS are unanimous in the 
rendering ‘snail.’ The allusion to ‘ melting away’ 
is explained in two ways: (a) that a snail, in 
moving from one place to another, leaves a slimy 
track, which was popularly referred to the dis- 
solution of its body. The Arab. popular name for 
the snail, diez, ‘the spitter,’ is derived from this 
characteristic; (Ὁ) Tristram explaims it by the 
fact that, in the dry season, snails attach them- 
selves to rocks, trees, shrubs, or the soil, if possible 
in a moist situation, or at least one sheltered from 
the direct rays of the sun. If, however, a snail 
be long exposed to the sun, it will be dried up in 
its shell. Tristram thinks that this explains the 
metaphor of the text. 

A large number of species of land and fresh- 
water snails are found in Palestine and Syria. 
They emerge from their hiding-places after the 
early rains, and are collected by the natives, and 
boiled and eaten with great relish. 

G. E. Post. 


SNOW (sbe}; Aram. 25n[Dn 79]; Gr. χιών) * is men- 
tioned in Scripture with a degree of infrequency 
corresponding to the rarity of its appearance in 
Palestine proper. Of an actual fall of snow we 
read only twice in the biblical narrative—in 25 23% 

* The verb shy occurs in Ps68!4 and is tr. in LAX by xsovodobees, 
aby is tr. by δρόσος in Pr 261, and in Pr 3121 χρονίξῃ appears to be 
B corruption of χιονίζης 


=1 Ch 11”, where Benaiah, one of David’s mighty 
men, is described as going down and slaying a lion 
in a cistern on a snowy day; and in 1 Mac 13%, 
where the horsemen of Tryphon, the usurper king 
of Syria, were prevented from attacking Simon at 
Adora (or Adoraim) by reason of ‘a very great 
snow’ which fell in the night. 

Snow is unknown on the seaboard of Philistia, 
Sharon, and Phenicia, and seldom whitens the 
ground inland below an elevation of 2000 feet. In 
the Ghér and the plain of Jericho it never falls. 
South of Hebron it is rare. Along the summits 
of the central ridge of Palestine and on the high 
tableland east of the Jordan snow falls nearly 
every winter. 

The snowfall at Jerusalem, which is 2500 ft. above sea level, 
may be taken as typical of the whole central ridge. A table is 
given by Dr. Chaplin in the PH F'S¢ (vol. for 1883, Ὁ. 32), covering 
the winters from 1860-1861 to 1881-1882. Out of the twenty-two 
seasons to which his report refers there were eight when nosnow 
fell, four of these being consecutive (1863, 1864, 1865, 1866). It is 
not wonderful that in 1864-1865 (see JERUSALEM, Vol. ii. pp. 585, 
586) the water supply from the chief springs entirely failed. 
From Dr, Chaplin’s table we learn that the last few days of 
December, the months of January and February, and the first 
fortnight of March make the period within which the snow falls 
in and around Jerusalem. In 1870 there was a fall of nearly two 
inches on April 7th and Sth, but this was a very remarkable and 
extraordinary occurrence. ‘For the most part,’ says Dr. Chaplin, 
‘the snow is in small quantity and soon melts, but heavy snow- 
storms sometimes occur, and the suow may then remain unmelted 
in the hollows on the hillsides for two or three weeks. The 
deepest snowfall was in Dec. 28 and 29, 1879, when it measured 
17 inches where there was no drift. In Feb. 1874 it was 8} inches 
deep, and on March 14, 5 inches.’ Sir J. W. Dawson (Egypt and 
Syria, p. 113) reports that at the Jafia Gate in Jan. 1884 there 
were snowdrifts 5 ft. deep. Wallace (Jerusalem the Holy, p. 
252) mentions that three heavy falls of snow occurred during’ 
Jan. and Feb. 1898, when the weather was exceptionally cold, 
and much suffering was endured by the people. 

Galilee, with a general elevation of 2000 to 2500 
ft., isless liable to snowfalls. But sometimes these 
are heavy. In March 1884 a party riding through 
N. Galilee was overtaken by a snowstorin which 
covered the ground to the depth of several inches. 
It lay during the night, and when the members of 
the party set out next day after a comfortless en- 
campment the snow still lay white over the land- 
scape, and its glare was almost blinding as the sun 
poured down his rays in a blaze that threatened 
sunstroke. ; 

The snow of Lebanon was proverbial (Jer 18%, 
(χα 4:5). Itis ‘the white mountain,’ probably because 
the snow never fails altogether from its sumnuits 
(for another explanation of the name see LEBANON, 
ad init.). On the highest cultivated lands the snow 
covers up the wheat sown by the peasantry and 
protects it from the cold in winter. The lofty dome 
of Hermon is white all the winter, and through the 
summer broad patches and long streaks of snow are 
to be seen upon its widely-extended mass. 

Snow is an emblem of refreshment in Scripture. 
It may be the glowing aspect of the distant moun- 
tain tops that is in the mind of the psalmist when, 
speaking of the scattering of Jehovah’s enemies 
and the consequent elation of the people, he SBYS, 
‘Then fell snow on Zalmon’ (Ps 68"; see Delitzsch, 
in loe.). Lebanon and Hermon with their snowy 
sides have a delightfully refreshing aspect as the 
inhabitants of the sultry lowlands look up to them 
from afar. ‘The cold of snow in the time of har- 
vest’ (Pr 25") may refer to the sight of snow upon 
the mountain, but more likely to the snow which 
is preserved and stored to make cooling drinks in 
the heat of summer. Just as snow from Lebanon 
and Hermon was carried as a luxury in Jewish 
times to Tyre and Sidon and Tiberias, so it is to- 
day used in Beyrout and Damascus for mixing with 
beverages. ‘ Water like snow’ is still the beverage 
most grateful to the fellahin or to the thirsty 
traveller. Snow-water is mentioned for its cleans- 
ing properties (Job 9; but the text is doubtful, 
see Day. ad loc.); and the rapidity with which 
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the snow disappears in the heat of the sun is 
noticed by the sacred writers (Job 6° 24"), Snow 
by reason of its rarity and beauty is one of the 
wonders of God’s power (Job 37°, Ps 147); the 
hail and the snow are conceived to be stored in the 
heavens for use by God in the productiveness of 
nature (Is 5519), and in the accomplishment of moral 
ends (Job 38-23; ef. Jos 10" and 1 Mac 13”). To 
be prepared against its coming, seeing that it keeps 
its season so precisely, is one of the virtues of the 
ideal woman (Pr 31" 961. Snow is taken to ex- 
press whiteness in the realm of nature—the white- 
ness of wool, hoary hairs, leprosy, milk (Rev 14, ef. 
Dn 7°, Ex 46, Nu 12”, 2K 67, La 4"). Snow is the 
chosen Scripture emblem of stainless moral purity. 
We are perhaps not at liberty to say it is used of 
the transfigured Christ (Mk 95), because the best 
MSS omit ὡς χιών. But it is taken to describe the 
purity of the Nazirites of Zion (La 47), of the 
Ancient of Days (Dn 7°), of the Angel of the Resur- 
rection (Mt 28%), of the Risen Lord (Rev 14). As 
against the defilement and condemnation and per- 
sistence of sin, it describes the righteousness, for- 
giveness, and complete acceptance of the penitent 
believer (Ps 517, Is 18). 


LITERATURE.—Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, es 83 
Conder, Handbook to the Bible, p. 221; G. A. Smith, HGHUL p. 
642, PHF St, 1883, p. 32. T. NICOL. 


SNUFFERS, SNUFFDISH.—In three passages 
of the Priests’ Code mention is made of two 
utensils connected with the golden candlestick, 
named respectively open melhahdyim, and nag 
mahtéth, and rendered by AV in Ex 37% ‘ snuffers ’ 
and ‘snufidishes,’ in 25°° Nu 4° ‘tongs’ and 
‘snuffdishes’ (so RV also in Ex /.c.).* The mah- 
téth bear the same name, and were probably of 
the same shape, as the censers or fire-pans (so 
Tindale, 1530, ‘snuffers and fyrepanns’). In them 
were deposited and removed from the sanctuary 
the burnt portions of the wicks (see CENSER and 
TABERNACLE, section on the Candlestick). The 
melkahdyim, as the etymology and the dual form 
show, was clearly a snuffers (Vulg. emunctoria, 
forcipes, LXX, Ex 38", Nu 49 \aBises),+ resembling 
in slupe a pair of tongs, like the Roman /foreeps 
(illustrs. in Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant.’ 
1. 872), since the same word is used of the tongs 
with which, in Isaiah’s vision, the live coal was 
lifted from the altar-hearth (Is 6°). It was used 
to trim and adjust the wicks of the lamps, like 
the acus (the pin for pushing up the wick) which 
figures in representations of Itoman lamps, In 
later times we hear of a wool or flax comb, re- 
duced to a single tooth, being used for this purpose 
(Mishna, Keltm xiil. 8 end). The same instrument 
(melkahdyim) is mentioned (1 K 739) in connexion 
with the lamps of Solomon’s temple, in a late 
addition to 1 K 7 (for 75:89 see KINGS, vol. ii. p. 
864°, the commentaries of Kittel and Benzinger, 
and esp. Stade’s essay cited there), and its parallel 
2 Ch 451, in both passages tr? ‘tongs’ in AV and RV. 

It will thus be seen that in RV ‘tongs’ is now 
the uniform rendering of melkaéhdyim in all the 
passages where it occurs, ‘ snuifers’ being reserved 
for another word ni mézammeéréth (from 721 to 
prune, trim), also mentioned among the temple 
furniture (1 Καὶ 7°%=2 Ch 4%, 2K 19: Dirty] oni4 
Jer 52!*), This, as the etymology again shows, 
also denotes some species of scissors or snuflers for 
trimming the lamp-wicks, From a survey of the 
passages cited in this art. it would appear that 
mézamméréth is the older term of the two, melhah- 
ayim being found first in P, and in the later addi- 


*The American Revisers, however, prefer ‘snuffers’ in all 
three passages. 

+ But Ex 2538 and elsewhere ἐσαρυστήρ and ἐταρυστρίς, a 
funnel or other appliance for feeding the lamps with oil, 


tions influenced by it, in which indeed both terms 
occur side by side. In all these, further, the 
material is given as gold, and even ‘ perfect gold’ 
(2 Ch 431), while in the older and historical sources 
the material is bronze (ef. 1 K 7%). 

A. Ri. 5. KENNEDY. 

50 (king of Egypt (JZizgraim]; op 9p io, LXX 
Σηγώρ, Vule. Sua).—According to 2K 174 (AV 
and RV), Shalmaneser, ‘king of Assyria, found 
conspiracy in Hoshea (king of Israel); for he had 
sent messengers to So, king of Egypt, and offered 
no present to the king of Assyria.’ This was the 
eause of the invasion that ended in the captivity 
of Israel. Kings of the Ethiopian dynasty (25th) 
were reigning at this time in Egypt, and it has 
been supposed that one of these, either Shabaka or 
Shabataka, was intended by ‘So.’ 

From cuneiform sources, however, we learn that 
there was at this time a certain Piru, kine of 
Musri, and that in B.c. 720, shortly after the fall 
of Samaria in 722, Sib’, tartan (commander-in- 
chief) of Musri, was sent by him to the help of 
Hanno, king of Gaza, against Sargon. It was 
formerly thought that ‘ Pir’u, king of Musri,’ must 
be ‘Pharaoh, king of Egypt,’ Musri corresponding 
in general to the Hebrew Mizraim ; but Winckler 
has recently shown that this Musri must be distinct 
from Egypt, and belong rather to North Arabia, in 
the country of the Nabateeans. He finds the same 
Musri also in the Bible under the name Mizraim, 
and identifies the biblical ‘So, king of Egypt’ 
(Mizraim) with 510}. the tartan of the North 
Arabian Musri, proposing to read s20 οὐδ᾽ for mo 
sw (So) (see his art. ‘Piru, king of Musri,’ in 
Mittheil. d. vorderas. Gesellseh. 1898, 5). 

The identification of So with Shabaka or Shab- 
ataka seems impossible. Shishak of the 22nd 
dynasty, who invaded Judah and Israel in the 
reign of Jeroboam, is indeed entitled in the Bible 
ons» 9990 ‘king of Mizraim,’ as were the later 
‘Pharaohs,’ Necho and Hophra. But the position 
of the somewhat obscure 25th dynasty with 
regard to the throne of Egypt was peculiar. 
Tirhaka, who was the last important king of 
Shabaka’s dynasty, is entitled wis a5 ‘king of 
Cush (Ethiopia)’ in 2 K 19°, and in the cuneitorm 
‘king of Cusi’; we might expect, therefore, to 
find the other kings of that dynasty bearing the 
same title ‘king of Cush,’ rather than ‘king of 
Egypt,’ if referred to in any Hebrew or As- 
syrian record. This is a slight additional argu- 
ment in favour of Winckler’s theory. To the 
Egyptians themselves every king of Egypt in these 
later times, whether the Persian Darius, the 
Macedonian Alexander, the Roman Augustus, 
or the Ethicpian Tirhaka, was known as the 
‘Pharaoh,’ and this is the title which they all bore 
in Egyptian legal documents. To the rest of the 
world Shabaka, the Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt 
and the founder of the 25th dynasty, prestinaa beh 
would be known as ‘ king of Ethiopia.’ 

Τὸ, Lu, GRIFFITH. 

SOAP, SOPE (15, n75; ποία) is a general name 
for the class of substances obtained by decompos- 
ing fats or oils by an alkah such as soda or potash. 
Fats and oils are compounds of certain ‘fatty 
acids’ with glycerine, and in the process of 
‘saponification’ the alkali conibines with the acid 
to form a soap, while the glycerine is set free. 
Soaps dissolve readily in water, imparting to it a 
peculiar slippery or greasy feeling, forming a lather 
easily, and adding greatly to its cleansing powers. 

According to Pliny (AN xxviii. 51), soap was an 
invention of the Gauls, who prepared it from 
tallow and ashes. They had two kinds of it, the 
hard and the liquid. Soap-making is the chief 
industry of modern Palestine. It is carried on in 
Jafia, Nablus, Jerusalem, and elsewhere, and the 
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product is exported along the coast, and even to 
Egypt and Asia Minor, Olive oil is used, and the 
poorer qualities of it especially are tumed to 
account in this way. The alkali employed is 
potash, and is lenny known as kiily. It is ob- 
tained by burning certain saliferous desert plants, 
the chief of which is Salsola kali. This alkali 
resembles cakes of coarse salt, and contains many 
impurities, and these accumulate to form great 
rubbish heaps in the places where soap is made. 
The potash obtained from the ashes is in the form 
of a carbonate. This is dissolved in water, and 
made caustic by treatment with lime. The solu- 
tion or ‘lye’ is then boiled, the refuse from the 
oil-press being used as fuel. Olive oil is added, 
and after repeated boilings and additions of oil 
the solution is allowed to cool, when the soap sets 
in a solid mass. 

> soap’ (AV ‘sope’) appears twice in EV (Jer 
“2 Mal 32). In each case it is the translation of 
nna, a word connected with the root 3 ‘to 
cleanse.’ The previous clause in Jer 2” refers to 
wn} or mineral alkali(see NITRE). LXX translates 
ΡΞ in both places by ποία (‘grass’). These facts 
suggest that vegetable alkali is to be understood 
rather than soap in thestrict sense. The carbonate 
of potash contained in the ashes of plants has 
eovenaatt properties similar to those of washing- 
soda. 

Another word, 23, from the same root, usually 
rendered ‘cleanness,’ is tr. ‘lye’ in RVm in Job 
9%, Is 1%, on the supposition that it means the 
same thing as ΠῚΞ, vegetable alkali or a solution 
of it. 

LITERATORE.—Thomson, Land and Book, 1 130; Warren, 
Underground Jerusalem, 500 ff.; SW P, Flora, 398. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

SOBER, SOBRIETY.—Both ‘sober’ and ‘ temper- 
ate’ are used in AV in the narrower meaning of 
‘not drunk’ or ‘not drunken,’ and in the wider 
meaning of ‘moderate,’ ‘reasonable.’ The earliest 
sense of ‘sober’ is ‘not drunken’ (from Fr. soére, 
Lat. sobrius, i.e. se-ebrius), and that is now its 
only meaning; but it early adopted the wider 
signification, as Piers Plowman, B. xiv. 53— 

‘Be sobre of syghte and of tonge, 

In etynge and in handlynge and in alle thi fyne wittis.’ 
For an example of sober=not drunk, take Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 6 ‘And the absteyner shall shave his 
heed in the door of the tabernacle of witnesse, and 
shall take the heer of his sober heed and put it 
in the fyre which is under the pease offerynge.’ 
Soberly (Wis 94, Ro 123, Tit 912), soberness (Ac 
26), and sobriety (1 ‘Ti 29: 156) are all used in both 
senses. Cf. Tindale, Pent. (Prologe), ‘Behold how 
soberly and how cireumspectly both Abraham 
and also Isaac behave them selves amonge the 
infideles’; Tindale, Hxpos. 127, ‘With their fast 
they destroy the fast which God commandeth, 
that is, a perpetual soberness to tame the flesh’; 
Ac 267° Rhem,. ‘I speake wordes of veritie and 
sobrietie’; Ro 12? Rhem. ‘For I say by the grace 
that is given me, to al that are among you not to 
be more wise than behoveth to be wise, but to be 
wise unto sobrietie.’ 

The words rendered ‘sober,’ etc., or ‘temperate,’ etc., in AV 
and RY, are the following :— 

1. (a) νήφω, 1 Th 56-8, 2 ΤΊ 49, 1 P 118 47 58 (all ‘be sober’ in AV 
except 2 Ti 45 ‘watch’; in RY all ‘be sober’), In 
every case the Greek word has the wider meaning of 
* moderate.’ 

(b) νηφάλιος, 1 Ti 32 (AV ‘ vigilant’), 311 (AV ‘sober’), Tit 22 

(AV ‘sober’; all ‘temperate’ in RV). In all these 
cases the meaning of the Greek is ‘ not drunken.’ 

2 (a) σώφρων, 1 Ti 32 (AV ‘sober’), Tit 18 (AV ‘sober’), 22 (AV 

‘temperate ’), 25 (AV ‘discreet’; all ‘sober-minded’ in 
0 σωφρόνως, Tit 212 (AV and RV ‘soberly’). 

(6) σωφρονέω, Mk 515=Lk 8°9(AV and RV‘ inhis right mind’), 


Ro 123 (φρονεῖν εἰς τὸ σωφρονεῖν, AV and RV ‘to think | 


soberly’), 2Co 518 (AV ‘be sober”), Tit 26 (AV ‘be 


| Zoar (Gn 142, Dt 2923), 


sober-minded ’), 1 P47 (AV ‘ be sober’; RV in last three 
‘be of sober mind ἢ). 

(d) σωφροσύνη, Ac 2625 (AV and RV ‘soberness’), 1 Ti 29.15 
(AV and RV ‘sobriety ἢ. 

3. (@) ἐγχράτειω, Ac 242, Gal 5539, 2 Ῥ 16 δὺβ (AV and RV always 

‘temperance,’ RVm always ‘ self-control’), 

(δ) ἐγκρατής, Tit 18(AV and RV ‘temperate’). 

(6) ἐγκροιτεύομαι, 1Co 79 (AV ‘contain,’ RV ‘have conti- 
nency’), 92° (AV and RY ‘ be temperate’), 

It thus appears that in RV ‘sober,’ ‘sober-minded,’ etc., 
represent σώφρων and its derivatives, as well as view; ‘ temper- 
ate’ is the tr. of νηφάλιος and of the derivatives of tyxpérta; 
while for éy. itself ‘temperance’ is retained from AV, with the 
marg. ‘self-control.’ 

For the difference between tyxperjs and σώφρων see Page on 


Ac 2425, J. HASTINGS. 


SOCO, SOCOH (isty, aaiv ‘branches’; Soccho, 
Socho). — The form of the name varies in the 
LXX (see below), and quite needlessly in AV. 
RV has Socoh everywhere except in 1 Ch 4:8 and 
2 Ch 2818, where it has Seco. 

4. A town in the lowland of Judah, mentioned 
with Adullam and Azekah (Jos 15% B Σαωχώ, A 
Σωχώ). The Philistines, before the battle in which 
Goliath was slain, assembled at Socoh, and camped 
between Socoh and Azekah, at Ephes-dammim 
(1S 171; Jos. Ant. vi. ix. 1). It was in the 
district of Ben-hesed, one of Solomon’s commis- 
sariat officers (1 Κα 4”) ; and was fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Ch 117; Ané, vill. x. 1). In the reign of 
Ahaz it was taken by the Philistines (2 Ch 2875), 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) mention two 
villages—one in the mountain, the other in the 
plain, or an upper and lower Socoh—which were 
9 Roman miles from LEleutheropolis, on _ tlie 
road to Jerusalem, and were called Socchoth 
(Σοκχώθ). Socoh was passed by St. Paula on her 
way from:Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis (Horrei, 
Ep, Paul. xviii.). This place is now Khurbet Shu- 
weikeh (a diminutive of Shaukeh, the Arabie form 
of Shoco), on the left bank of Wdady es-Sunt, ‘ the 
Valley of Elah.’ The position, strong by nature, 
was of strategical importance, for it commanded 
one of the great highways from the coast to the 
hill-country of Judah. Beneath Shuwezkeh, the 
Wédy es-Sunt makes a great bend, and runs west- 
ward instead of from south to north. And here, 
at the foot of the highland district, the roads from 
Jerusalem and Hebron unite, before running on- 
wards down the valley to the plains of Philistia. 
The important part played by Soecoh in the wars 
between the Jews and the Philistines is clearly 
indicated in the Bible narrative (Rob. BRP? ii. 21; 
PEF Mem. iii. 125; Guérin, Judée, 1. 201, 332). 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judah, named 
with Jattir, Dannah, and Debir (Jos 155 B 2wya, 

Σωχώ). The Soco of 1 Ch 4:8 is apparently the 
same place. It is now Ahurbet Shuweikeh, to the 
S.W. of Hebron, and near Eshtemoa. There are 
some insignificant remains (Rob. BRP* i, 494; 
PEF Mem. iii. 410). 

At Soeoh, according to the Talmud, was born 
Antigonus,—the first Jew known to have taken a 
Greek name,—who was noted as the disciple of 
Simon the Just, and the master of Sadok, the 
reputed founder of the Sadducees. Itis not, how- 
ever, known of which of the two Socohs he was a 
native (Neubauer. Géog. du Talmud, Ὁ. 121). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SOD, SODDEN.—See SEETHE. 


SODI (ἦρ, perh. =aio ‘ intimacy of Jah ’).—The 
father of the Zebulunite spy, Nu 13” (Β Zovdei, 
A Zovdl). 


SODOM (εἶς, Dddoua).—One of the five ‘cities 
of the Plain’ in the time of Abraham and Lot, 
destroyed by fire from heaven (Gn 19%) for the 
wickedness of the inhabitants.* Its position, m 


* The five cities were Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and 
That the language of St. Jude is not 
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the opinion of the present writer, was on the 
Arabah north of the Dead Sea not far from Go- 
MORRAH (which see). Weighty authorities, how- 
ever, can be cited in favour of asite at theS. end of 
the Sea (Dillm. Genesis, 111 f.; Robinson, BAP? ii. 
187 ff.; G. A. Smith, HGAL 505ff.; Blanckenhorn, 
ZDPV xix. (1896) 53ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 3, 
146; Buhl, GAP 117, 271, 274; see also art. ZOAR). 
The wickedness of the Sodomites appears to have 
been so heinous and debasing as to have become 
proverbial (Gn 13° 18, La 4°, Is 3% cf. 2 P 2%, 
Jude’). The term ‘Sodomite’ (v7?) is used in Scrip- 
ture to describe offences against the laws of nature 
which were frequently connected with idolatrous 
practices (cf. Dt 23", 1K 1453 1512, 2K 237; see 
art. SODOMITE). The fate of Sodom and Gomorrah 
is referred to by our Lord as a warning to those 
who reject the offer of the gospel (Mt 10”; cf. 
Jude’, 2P 2°). A spiritual or typical meaning 
is applied to the word in Revelation (11°). 


E. Huut. 
SODOM, VINE OF. 


SODOMITE (vp, lit. ‘sacred’; fem. nvqp, inade- 
quately tr. by EV ‘harlot,’ see note in RVm at 
Gn 38”!).—The Eng. word is derived from SODOM 
[in 2 Es 7% “Sodomites’ of AV is used in lit. sense 
for ‘people of Sodom’ (so RV)], where unnatural 
offences prevailed. But the Heb. kadésh and 
kédéshah have in view not ordinary immorality 
but religious prostitution, t.e. ‘immorality practised 
in the worship of a deity and in the immediate 
precincts of a temple’ (Driver, Deut. 264, where 
see references to authorities for the widespread 
existence of this practice). Such ἱερόδουλοι of 
either sex were not tolerated in Israel by the 
Deuteronomic law (Dt 2318-9 @7- 18), The kédéshim 
are said to have been banished from Judah by 
Asa (1 Καὶ 15”). References to them are found also 
in 1 Καὶ 14% 2247 (16) 9 KC 237, Job 364, while we meet 
with kédéshéth in Gn 387+ and Hos 4". 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SODOMITISH SEA, THE (mare Sodomiticum), 
2 Es δ΄. τῷ name for the Dead Sea. One of the 
signs of the times to come there given is that ‘the 
Sodom sea shall cast out fish (cf. Ezk 47° for the 
belief that fish could not live in its waters), and 
make a noise in the night which many have not 
known.’ This is the only passage in the Bible or 
the Apocr. which directly connects the lake with 
the Cities of the Plain; and even here the name 
may be derived from the closeness of Sodom to 
the lake, and not from the incorrect theory of 
that city having been submerged by the Daad 
sea. H. 51. J. THACKERAY. 


SOJOURNER.—See GER. 


SOLEMN, SOLEMNITY.—Derived through Old 
Fr. solempne from Lat. sollemnis (from sollus, 
entire, and annus, a year), ‘solemn’ means pro- 
perly that which occurs annually, and is thence 
applied to any stated or regular occurrence. Thus 
Mt 27% Wyc. ‘But for a solempne day (Rhem. 
‘upon the solemne day’) the justise was wonte to 
delyvere to the puple oon bounden’; Lk 2# Wye. 
‘And his fadir and modir wenten eche yeer into 
ferusalem, in the solempne daie of pask’ (Rhem. 
‘at the solemne day of Pasche’). And then, as 
that which was stated, especially when public, was 
frequently grand or ceremonious, ‘solemn’ assumes 
this meaning; thus Shaks. 7it. Andron. τι. i. 112, 
‘A solemn hunting is in hand’; Macbeth, 111. 1. 
14, *To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir.” Such 


See VINE. 


overstrained in describing the habits of the Gentile inhabitants 
of Eastern countries will be clear from the account given by 


Prof. Rawlinson of the cbaracter of even the highly civilized 


Pheenicians of Tyre and Sidon: History of Phenicia. 


an occasion might be πος ἢ or sad, according to its 
nature ; whence Chaucer, Prologue, 209— 


‘A Frere ther was, a wantoun and a merye, 
A limitour, a ful solempne man.’ 


Chaucer uses the word simply in the sense of 
‘public’ in Persones Tale, 105, ‘The spyces of 
Penitence bcen three. That oon of hem is sol- 
empne, another is commune, and the thridde is 
privee.’ 

These examples illustrate the use of the word 
in AY. In all its numerous occurrences it signifies 
‘stated’ or ‘public,’ having no Heb. word corre- 
sponding to itself, but being used along with 
assembly or mecting for ayy or myy (see Driver on 
Am 55); with feast or day sometimes (as Nu 10”, 
La 14, Hos 2") for μι ἢ (prop. stated time, then 
used esp. of stated sacred seasons [see Lv 23? RVm 
‘appointed seasons’]) ‘solemn feast’; also thrice 
in AV (Nah 1%, Mal 23, Ps 813) for in, and (with 
keep) for 119 Dt 6%[RV omits ‘solemn,’ harmonizing 
with Ly 23°].t It is easy to understand how the 
modern sense of ‘serious,’ ‘grave,’ or ‘gloomy’ 
arose, but in AV that sense is never present. 


The expression ‘ with a solemn sound’ occursin Ps 92° (* Upon 
the harp with a solemn sound’), on which de Witt remarks, 
‘Heb. higgayon, from the verb haigah, which is imitative of any 
low, suppressed sound, and especially applicable to the soft trill 
of the harp. The English Bible has the rendering ‘solemn 
sound,” which does not at all represent the meaning of the 
word.’ Not now, for the next verse says, ‘For thou, LorD, hast 
made me glad’; but ‘solemn’ once expressed gladness as readily 
as gravity. Elyot (Governour, i. 41) speaks of the theatre as ‘an 
open place where al the people of Rome behelde solemne actis 
and playes.’ 


In accordance with the meaning of ‘solemn,’ 
solemnity always means a sacred or ceremonious 
occasion. It is the tr. of hag, a feast, in Is 30” 
(‘in the night when a holy solemnity [RV ‘a holy 
feast’]is kept’); and of mdé‘éd, a (sacred) season, 
in Dt 9119 (RV ‘set time’), Is 337° (RV ‘solemnity,’ 
RVm ‘set feast’), Ezk 451 (RV ‘appointed feast’), 
46" (RV ‘solemnity,’ RVYm ‘appointed feast’). 
The word also occurs in Sir 50" ‘the 5. of the Lord’ 
(κόσμος Kvuplov, RV ‘worship of the Lord,’ RVm 
‘Gr. adornment’); and 2 Mac 1586 ‘in no case to 
let that day pass without s.’ (ἀπαρασήμαντον, RV 
‘undistinguished’). Cf. Shaks. Jfids. Night's 
Dream, V. 1. 376— 

‘A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 
In nightly revels and new jollity.’ 


And so also solemnly means sacredly or cere- 
moniously, Gn 43° ‘The man did solemnly protest 
unto us’ (AVm ‘ feb. protesting he did protest’) ; 
18 8° ‘Howbeit yet protest solemnly unto them’ ; 
2 Mac 143 ‘of the boughs which were used solemnly 
in the temple’ (τῶν νομιζομένων θαλλῶν τοῦ ἱεροῦ). 
Cf. Fuller, Holy War, 338, “Π|5 [the prince’s] 
clothes are such as may beseem his Greatnesse, 
especially when he solemnly appears, ΟΥ̓ presents 
himself to forrein Embassadours. 
J. HASTINGS. 

SOLOMON (nbd; BA Σαλωμών, Luc. Σολομών and 
Σαλομών, NT and Josephus Lodouwr)—The third 
king of Israel, a son of David and Bathsheba. 


1. The Name.—Another name Jedidiah (1}1'"? ‘beloved of 
Jah’; B’éede/, A Biedsdsae, Luc. ᾿Τοδδιδιών) was given him by the 
prophet Nathan as a pledge that the Lord would be specially 
gracious to him, and that his father was restored to the Divine 
favour. As that name, however, occurs only once (2 Καὶ 1550). we 
may infer that it never came into common use. Not improb- 
ably it may have been deemed too sacred for such use. The 
name Jedidiah has the same root as David, viz. 17 ‘a primitive 
caressing word.’{ Wellhausen and others conform the Heb. 
text of 2S 12°59 to the Vulg. and represent David as the 
originator of the name. The hypothesis is unlikely consider- 


| ing the difference of the relations of David and Nathan to J” at 


* 31D once also of solemn assembly. 


+ On the distinction of 19 and 11D see vol. i. p. 8603. 
{ See Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8.2. 
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the time when the naime was given, and that the name was a 
sacred one and the veliicle of a Divine message. Cheyne (art. 
‘Jedidiah’ in #Hne. Bibi.) not only alters the text but makes for 
it a new context, and so arrives at the original and remarkable 
result that Jedidiah was David's first son by Bathsheba, and 


that he called his second son by her not Shelémoh, but ‘ Shilliime 


(ἱρῶν, t.e. ‘his compensation’) because of Jedidiah.’? Accord- 
ing to that finding, Solomon was never called Jedidiah. Nor 
was he entitled to the name of Solomon. 1115 real name was 
Shillumo, although no Hebrew king is known to have borne 
that name. It is difficult to see where, on the hypothesis of 
Cheyne, the consolation of David could come in. Nor is it 
probable that any Hebrew king would call his son by the name 
Shillumo, Shiiluimahk is only used in the OT once (Ps 918), and 
it is in the sense not of compensation but of retribution, the 
reward of the wicked (so shkiéfum in Hos 97, Is 348), Shillam 
and shalménim are also each used once (Mic 7%, Is 124) of 
‘rewards’ in the sense of bribes. 

According to one reading of 2 5. 1274, it was Bathsheba that 
gave her son the name of Solomon. She may have doneso. In 
the OT more instances are mentioned of the names of children 
being given by their mother than by their father. In a num- 
ber of cases the names are said to have been given by both 
parents, and that may have been so as regards Solomon, 
although the evidence for David's participation in the act is 
positive, and that for Bathsheba’s only problematical. Accord- 
ing to one account of David’s naming of Solomon, he is repre- 
sented as having acted under the belief that God had expressly 
directed him to give the child the name he did. The Chronicler 
(1 Ch 229) describes him as telling his successor that he had 
himself proposed to build a temple to J”, but that the word of 
J” had forbidden him because of the blood he had shed, while 
promising him that the work would be accomplished by a son 
who would bear the name of Solomon, and have a reign of peace 
and quietness. Whether that statement be historically accurate 
or not cannot be decided by the merely historical evidence in 
our possession. There is, however, no internal impossibility in 
the account of the state of mind ascribed to David. On the 
contrary, that is psychologically quite natural. The name 
Shéléiméh (Solomon) means ‘ peaceful,’ ‘ pacific,’ like the Gr. 
Ireneus and Ger. Friedrich. And when Solomon was born, 
David was a man whose strength had been exhausted in war- 
fare, and who was keenly sensible of the blessings of peace both 
for a king and a kingdom. Hence it was altogether natural 
that at that period of time he should have given the name 
Solomon to a son on whom he placed high expectations and for 
whom he desired a happier life than his own, and very con- 
ceivable even that he may have felt that God directed him to 
name his child as he did. The name was certainly one which 
indicated well a prominent and distinctive feature of both the 
character and reign of Solomon. Although he ruled as an 
absolute monarch, allowed no rivals, and did not hesitate to 
crush dangerous adversaries, he was not naturally cruel, and 
had no taste for war, He was a man of peace—the most 
peace-loving, perhaps, of the Hebrew kings; and undcr his 
sway there was for about forty years in Palestine, not absolute 
peace indeed, either as regards contentment within or cessation 
of hostility from without, but such peace as the Hebrew nation 
had never known before or was ever to know again. 


2, The Sourees.—The chief sources of informa- 
tion regarding the life and reign of Solomon are 
contained in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
The narrative in Kings (1 K 1-11%) is closely con- 
nected with a section of the books of Samuel 
(25 11-20), The latter is also a continuous nar- 
rative. It leads steadily up to the story in Kings, 
and shows in a graphic and picturesque way what 
obstacles blocked the way of Solomon’s accession 
to the throne, and how unlikely it was that he 
would have reached it had J” not specially loved 
and favoured him. Along with the narrative in 
Kings it forms a whole in which there is both 
unity of plan and similarity of style. Both of our 
oldest sources are far from being contemporary 
documents. The record in Kings is historically 
much the more valuable; but the compilation even 
of Kings cannot have been completed until about 
400 years after the death of Solomon. The com- 
ἐάσας of Chronicles was not completed until at 
east three centuries later. 


The author of the account in Chron. made use of the account 
in Kings, and added to it only little information of a strictly 
historical character. The author of the account in Kings refers 
(1K 1141) to an older account ‘the book of the annals of 
Solomon.’ The author of the account in Chron, refers (2 Ch 
929) to (a) ‘the words of Nathan the prophet,’ (6) ‘the pro- 
phecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,’ and (ὦ ‘the vision of Iddo the 
seer.’ See artt. Kinos and CHronicues. Through the hands 
of what authors and editors Kings and Chron. passed before 
they reached their present form no one knows, and even the 
process by which they became what they are has been only 
vaguely ascertained. The loss of older records than those 
which we possess is all the more to be regretted, as both Kings 
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and Chron. were written largely under the influence of religious 
motives and with a view to religious edification. Merely to 
record events and trace their connexions, causes, and course of 
movement had no interest for the authors of them. What 
they were chiefly concerned with was how they might make 
known the hand and voice of God in His dealings with Israel, 
and with her friends and foes. The authors of the accounts in 
Samuel, Kings, and Chron. were manifestly men of limited 
views, men of their time, and much influenced in what they 
wrote by the feelings and beliefs prevalent in their social 
medium. They are entitled, however, to be credited with 
honesty and piety in intention. Their account has its faults. 
Although they assign a comparatively large space to Solomon, 
they give us no very precise or vivid description either of his 
private life or public career, and no distinct view of the order 
of succession of events in his reign. They may not be wholly 
to blame for that, nor may it be much to be regretted that they 
did not succeed better. Seemingly, the character of Solomon 
was one exceptionally difficult to portray. Saul and David 
were far more interesting personages, and it is natural that 
they should have been presented in a far more lifelike manner. 
Solomon is left by his biographers an imposing but very in- 
distinct figure. Was that, however, not just as it should be? 
Was not want of reality his great want? Ifso, could he have been 
more truly and wisely represented than he was? The accounts 
given of him in both Kings and Chron. are priestly in tone and 
tendency, but that in Chron. is much more so than that in 
Kings. The general view given of the character and reign of 
Solomon in the latter is far more discriminating than that in 
the former, While in Kings the glory of Solomon is dwelt on 
with patriotic pride, the mischievousness of his conduct is also 
clearly set forth, whereas in Chron. what tends to glorify him 
is alone dwelt on, and what was unworthy of his reputation, 
judged of from a Levitical point of view, is either passed over 
unnoticed or very slightly indicated. There are no traces, 
however, of conscious dishonesty in the Chronicler, no grounds 
for holding him to have stated what he did not believe, while it 
is of great advantage to have two accounts which so far agree 
and so far differ. The Chronicler assumed certain preconcep- 
tions current in his age as to the history of his people to be 
unquestionably true, and wrote his history in conformity with 
those preconceptions. That, however, is what all historians 
do, even the most advanced and critical. History cannot be 
written without preconceptions, and preconceptions cannot but 
lead to conclusions which must appear to those who do not 
accept them falsifications of the historical data. TheChronicler’s 
pride in the glory of Solomon and in the position attained by 
Israel under him, the exaggerated importance which he assigned 
to priests and priestly things, his prodigality as regards number, 
and other peculiarities, are themselves most instructive, because 
charactcristic of him not as an individual merely, but also as a 
representative of the time and society to which he belonged, 
His estimate of the conduct of Solomon does not substantially 
differ from that given in Kings. It amounts’ to a severe con- 
demnation—one all the more severe coming as it does froma 
writer so biassed in his favour—of the evil which he had done 
notwithstanding his vast means and opportunities of doing 
good. 


The fragments of ancient historians quoted by 
Josephus (Anz. VIII. 11. 6), by Eusebius of Cesarea 
(Prep. Hv. 1x. 34), and by Clemens Alex. (Strom. 
1, 386) add little, if anything, to our knowledge of 
Solomon beyond what is stated in Kings and 
Chronicles. The narrative of Josephus himself 
in Ané. VII. i.-vill. depends almost carey on 
the Biblical records. Where he deviates from 
them, he is rarely to be trusted. It is noteworthy 
that he describes Solomon as a powerful sorcerer. 
That had already become in his time a generally 
accepted belief among the Jews, and probably was 
not confined to them. It is especially as a sor- 
cerer and lord over the elements, animals, aphrzets 
and jinn, that he is renowned in the East. The 
Oriental imagination has run riot in the invention 
of legends regarding him.* 

The writings long attributed to Solomon, to be 
found in the OT or the Apocrypha, cannot in the 
present state of opinion among Biblical critics as 

* Jewish legends of the kind referred to are to be found in the 
Targum on Eccles, and 11. Targ. on Esther. For those in the 
Koran see suras 21. 27. 28. 37. For the opinions of Jewish 
Rabbis see Eisenmenger, Untdeck. Jud. 351ff., 440 ff. For 
Mohammedan stories, Weil, Bibl. Legenden der Musselmanner, 
225 ff.; Baring Gould, Legends of OT Characters, vol. li. ch. 
XxxVil. δ: and Lane’s Thousand and One Nights (Index, 8. 
‘Suleiman ibn David’). Hottinger’s Hist. Or., Herbelot’s Bibl. 
Or. 888, and the historians Abulfeda, Tabari, and Ludolph 
(list. Eth.) may also be referred to. M. D. Conway in his 
Solomon and Solomonic Literature (Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago, 1900) deals with the Solomon mythology as a whole in 
an ingenious but often very arbitrary way. He considers ‘the 
external and historical data insufficient to prove certainly thas 
an individual Solomon ever existed ’ (p. 1). 
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to their authorship be assumed to supply materials 
for his biography. He may have been the author 
of a few of the Psalms and a number of the Pro- 
verbs, but to prove him so and to establish which 
are lis is difheult. The SONG OF SONGS cannot 
be his, but it has a historical value dependent 
neither upon its date nor its authorship, but on 
its testimony to the impression which Solomon’s 
character had left on certain Jewish minds. The 
WISDOM OF SOLOMON, whliicl professes to lave 
Solomon for author, shows what impression he 
had left on a very different class of minds at a 
still later date. As to the relation of ECCLEsI- 
ASTES to Solomon, see art. in the present work 
and in Ene. Biblica; ef. also Sir 42!%°3, Con- 
siderable sidelight has been cast on the Solomonic 
are in Israel by archeological and_ historical 
investigations, but it has not so much increased 
our knowledge of Solonion himself as of his build- 
ings, the topography of his capital, the geography 
of his kinedom, the ethnology and ancient history 
of it, and the state of the countries with which 
the Israel of his time was brought into contact,— 
subjects which cannot be dealt with in this article. 
Modern criticism of the Biblical sources has dis- 
pelled many erroneous views regarding Solomon’s 
life and reign; but it has, of course, not increased, 
and cannot be expected to increase, that know- 
ledge of positive facts regarding them, which is 
the great desideratum. 

3. Birth, parentage, and training.—The account 
of the birth of Solomon in 28 1953. * conveys the 
impression that he was the second child of David 
and Bathsheba. The lists of their children in 
28 54,1 Ch 35, and 1 Ch 14%, on the other liand, 
seem to imply that he was their fourth child, their 
youngest son, and that Shammua (or Shimea), 
Shobab, and Nathan had been previously born to 
them, asin all those lists his name is mentioned 
last. No quite satisfactory explanation of the 
apparent discrepancy has yet been given. The 
likeliest, perhaps, is that Solomon was mentioned 
last as being the most important member of the 
family group, the heir to 1115 father’s throne. 

Nathan, by his rebuke of David, lost none of his 
influence with either him or Bathsheba, and con- 
tinned to be the friend of both. He prophesied 
good for their child, and strongly supported his 
cause at the moment when it was most in danger. 
Owing to that and the vagueness of a phrase in 
2S 12%, he has very generally been held to have 
had the charge of Solomon’s education. There 
is, however, no real foundation for the opinion. 
Searcely any information is given us regarding 
Solomon previous to his elevation to the throne. 
It may safely be inferred from what he was in 
manhood that his education liad not been neglected 
in youth, and that he must have been very recep- 
tive of learning and eager to excel in accomplish- 
ments; but there is nothing to indicate that he 
was trained under any prophet, or that he was in 
sympathy with anything distinctive of prophetic 
teaching or prophetic ideals of life. There is no 
trace of Nathan, or any other prophet, having had 
any influence over him when king. The proplictic 
ministry almost disappeared during his reign. 
What prophets there were in Israel in his day 
were opposed to his policy. Far more probably 
he was educated in his father’s palace. In various 
respects the court of David must have been the 
best scliool possible for tlie education of David’s 
successor, While in others one most apt to develop 
the defects so conspicuous in Solomon’s after-life. 
The atmosphere of a court presided over by David, 
and agitated by the internal dissensions and con- 
flicting passions to which despotic power and 
polygamy combined necessarily gave rise, cannot 
have been favourable to his healthy moral growth. 
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There is no definite information given us as to 
how far or in what ways he was influenced by 
his mother ; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that her influence was considerable. ‘To have 
retained the hold which she had upon David 
and the rank which she held among his wives, 
she must have been more than merely ‘a very 
beautiful woman’ (28 11%). She must have 
been also a talented and sagacious one. That 
she was in close alliance with Nathan, that 
Adonijah sought her aid on his behalf in the 
belief that her son would refuse nothing that she 
asked, and that Solomon received her with the 
utmost reverence when slie presented herself 
before him, are indications of fact which all 
point in one direction. We may accordingly infer 
that she had considerably contributed to the for- 
mation of Solomon’s character. 

4, Adoniyah’s rebcllion.— There is very little 
further information given regarding Solonion pre- 
vious to his accession to the throne. The account 
in 1 Ch 22?) describes David’s preparation for the 
building of the temple, and records his charges to 
Solomon and the princes. If it be in its proper 
place in the book—a point on which there is room 
for difference of opinion—it clearly shows that 
Adonijah’s rebellion was inexcusable. There is, 
however, nothing elsewhere to correspond to it, 
nor are there any means afforded us of verifying 
what needs verification in it. The rebellion of 
ADONIJAH was what necessitated the elevation of 
Solomon to the throne before his father’s death. 
Adonijah was then, perhaps, his father’s eldest 
son, and may naturally have considered himself 
to have had on that ground a preferential claim 
to the throne. There was at that time, however, 
no authoritative law or settled precedent to regu- 
late the succession. 


Adonijah himself does not seem to have rested his claim on 
right or precedent, but on the goodwill of the people. ‘Thou 
knowest,’ he said to Bathsheba when obviously trying to make 
the most of his own cause,—‘ thou knowest that the kingdom 
was mine, and that all Israel set their faces on me, that I should 
reign ; howbeit the kingdom is turned about, and is become my 
brother’s: for it was his from the Lord’ (1 K 215), That is a 
very intelligible view, and all the more so that we know the 
people of Israel in the time of David and Solonion unquestion- 
ably felt that they had some right to consideration in the 
appointment of their kings. Yhe Northern tribes unmistakably 
showed that when they rejected Solomon's only son. It is 
none the less very misleading to speak of Adonijah as ‘the 
rightful heir’ to the throne, as Stade and some other critics do. 
The ‘rightful heir to the throne’ in an absolute monarchy such 
as Israel had become under David, was the son nominated by 
the reigning monarch. It has been so in all such monarchies ; 
and wherever polygamy has prevailed in these monarchies, 
younger sons have been often appointed to the exclusion of the 
eldest. The present Shah of Persia is an instance of ‘a rightful 
monarch,’ although he has an older and, it is said, exceptionally 
able brother. The appointment of the youngest son to the 
throne was very common in the despotisms of India. 


Adonijah, it would seem, was ‘a very goodly 
man,’ captivating in his manners, fond of display 
and magnificence, ambitious, and scheming. He 
made it quite apparent that he wished to be king, 
assumed royal honours, and gained over to his side 
powerful allies, in Joab the general of the army, 
Abiathar the priest, and the prices of the royal 
house. In a word, he began to play the réle of 
the ill-fated Absalom. The conspirators may 
possibly have deemed that his seniority of birth 
or superiority of qualifications gave lim a right to 
reign. They may also have possibly deemed that 
it was expedient for him to ascend the throne at 
once owing to David’s bodily weakness. But they 
were certainly engaged in a real and formidable 
conspiracy kept secret from the king, and meant 
to set him aside and to tliwart his wishes. Their 
attempt does not seem to have been either skil- 
fully planned or strongly supported in popular 
feeling. ‘The account given cf it and of its failure 
in 1k 15:59 distinctly conveys that impression. 
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As soon as divulged, the whole plot came to 
naught. * 

5. Commencement of rcign and first acts.—David 
soon afterwards died, and Solomon succeeded him 
without opposition. The year in which he began 
to reign has not been determined, nor are there 
yet known data for doing so exactly. He is said 
both in Kings and Chron. to have reigned forty 
years; but that may be a round, not an exact, 
number. If exact, however, we may assign about 
B.c. 970 as the time at which he began to reign, 
since there are good reasons for considering B.c. 
930 as about the first year of Jeroboam’s reign— 
the year in which Solomon died. 


The Jewish and Arahic tradition that Solomon was only 
twelve years old when he began to reign, ohviously originated 
in misconception of the meaning of the words in 1K 81 ‘Iam 
hut a little child; I know not how to go out or come in,’ etc.; 
words not to be taken literally, but as a humble confession of 
inadequacy, owing to youth and inexperience, for the great 
task of royalty. The generally received view that he was 
ahout twenty years old when he began to reign cannot be far 
amiss. According to Josephus, Solomon hegan to reign when 
he was fourteen years of age; but, in the same sentence he tells 
us he reigned evghty years, and died at the age of ninety-four 
(Ant. Vill, vii. 8). He does not mention the source of his 
information.t 


The first concern of Solomon as king naturally 
was to make his seat secure. The Chronicler 
characteristically says nothing regarding the way 
in which he established himself in his kingdom. 
The whole account, however, in 1 K 2-38 seems 
worthy of credence. It represents Solomon as 
acting with great decision and vigour, and yet as 
not inflicting punishment beyond what was deemed 
necessary. He struck only at the heads of the 
conspiracy which had been formed against him. 
Considering that he was an Oriental ruler, not his 
cruelty but his clemency was exceptional. David 
is not recorded to have advised the taking of any 
strong measures against Adonijah, and Solonion 
had granted him a pardon accompanied with a 
stern warning. Very naturally, however, and 
probably quite correctly, he interpreted his re- 
quest to have Abishag for a wife as a proof that 
he had not abandoned his pretensions to the 
throne. Bathsheba, it has been argued, would 
not have communicated the request to her son if 
she had deemed it treasonable in intention. Per- 
haps not, but perhaps also she did not act in 
earnest for the good of the son of Haggith. 
Abiathar was leniently dealt with in considera- 
tion of his past loyalty. David, according to 
1 K 2%, had advised the putting to death of Joab ; 
but, even if he did not do so (see art. JOAB), 
Solomon could not have been expected to spare 
his life. Joab was the most dangerous enemy 
he could possibly have in all Israel. He was so 
resolute, so able, so much a favourite with the 
army, that even David had not been able to 
keep him in check. Not inferior, and seemingly 
even superior, to David as a commander, there 
was no one left in Israel to compare with him in 
military ability. His successor Benaiah was a 
valiant warrior, and an efficient tool for an abso- 
lute ruler to have at hand, but there is no evidence 


* Wellhausen, Stade, and other eminent critics represent 
Nathan and Bathsheha, Zadok and Benaiah, as conspirators, 
and the choice of Solomon by David as the result of a palace 
intrigue. It is possible to think so, hut the supposition 
appears to.the poe writer to be merely conjectural. As to 
what is related of David’s advice to Solomon in 1 K 21-12 and 
1 Ch 21619 and 28-291-22, see the art. Davip in the present 
work, and Ene. Bib., and the commentators mentioned under 
heading of Literature. 

+ Perhaps 1 K 814 sufficed to suggest to him the eighty years’ 
reign and ninety-four years of life. Itis not unlikely, however, 
that earlier Jewish authors may have written to the same effect, 
The promise of length of days was a merely conditional one, 
and Solomon did not fulfil the condition. Stade rightly holds it 
as certain that Solomon must have reigned over thirty years, 
bunt inconclusively infers from 1K 151 and 2 Ch 1213 that he 
could not have reigned forty years (see his VJ i. 307). 


that he was a great general. Joab could neither 
have respect for the character of a man like 
Solomon, nor sympathy with his policy; indeed 
a reign like that of Solomon could hardly have 
been possible so long as Joab was at the head of 
the Hebrew army. The view of Guthe and others, 
that David and Solomon hoped that the putting 
of Joab to death would avert the vengeance which 
his crimes might otherwise bring upon the house 
of David may be correct, but it is not necessary to 
account for his death. Jtesentment and policy are 
sufficient to account for it. They also account 
best for the way in which Shimei was dealt with. 
It does not appear that he was implicated in the 
conspiracy, but he had been a bitter enemy of 
David, was suspected of being still disloyal and 
hostile to the house of David, and, on account of 
his influence with the Benjamites, was deemed 
dangerous to the peace and comfort of the new 
monarch. 

6. Convocation at Gibeon, dream and request.— 
The way in which Solomon dealt with tlhe enemies 
whom he had recently feared could not fail greatly 
to ‘strengthen him in his kingdom.’ He not only 
thereby got rid of them, but showed to his sub- 
jects that young as he was he was neither weak 
nor foolish, but a shrewd and capable man who 
could effectively discharge the functions of a king, 
and might be hoped to act neither capriciously 
nor cruelly. To have gained so great a triumph 
at the very commencement of his reign was enough 
to secure his popularity, for with the populace of 
all times and places ‘nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.’ When he felt himself secure on his throne 
he resolved to make manifest his gratitude to J”, 
and proceeded to do so on a scale indicative of his 
taste for magnificence and display in worship, as 
in other things. He called a convocation of his 
captains, judges, governors, and heads of houses, 
at the ancient city of Gibeon, where was a famed 
bamah, ‘a great high place,’ and there, surrounded 
by his dignitaries, he offered in thanks to God a 
thousand burnt-offerings—‘a thousandfold holo- 
caust’—on the brazen altar which stood before 
the sanctuary and could be seen from afar. On 
the following night the king dreamed that J” 
appeared to him and asked what He should give 
him, and that he replied by asking ‘an under- 
standing heart to judge aright’ the great people 
entrusted to his charge while so young and 1n- 
experienced. He dreamed also that, because such 
had been his request, God promised him not only 
what he asked for—wisdom and knowledge—but 
also wealth and honour, and, conditionally, how- 
ever, on conformity to the Divine law, length of 
days. The dream was naturally accepted by the 
king as a Divine communication. To Solomon 
there seems to have never been vouchsafed any 
clearer or higher form of Divine revelation than 
the dream. ; 

7. Solomon’s gudgment.—According to his bio- 
grapher in Kings, he was soon afforded an oppor- 
tunity of displaying the wisdom which he had 
asked for and received. From Gibeon he returned 
to Jerusalem, where the ark of the covenant was 
now located in the tabernacle erected by David on 
Mount Zion, and there also presented offerings to 
J”, and likewise made a feast to all his servants. 
At Jerusalem he was forthwith called to pronounce 
a decision between two harlots who both claimed 
the same live child while each affirmed that a dead 
one was her neighbour’s. The way at which he at 
once arrived at the truth immediately made him 
famous, and has greatly helped to maintain his re- 
putation for wisdom ever since. It showed an in- 
stinctive insight into the workings of the human 
heart very remarkable in so young a man, and a 
keenness of practical discernment of a kind invalu- 
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able in one whose chief duty was to act as the 
supreme judge in all disputed cases throughout 
Israel. That ‘all Israel heard of it, and feared 
the king, for they saw that the wisdom of God 
was in him, to do judgment,’ may well be be- 
lieved. That there was nothing miraculous in it 
may as reasonably be admitted. Innumerable 
examples of the same kind of wisdom as remark- 
able and as well authenticated might easily be 
given. Far more wonderful stories of a similar 
kind are told of Solomon himself, but they are 
entirely fictitious. The story, as told in 1 K 3!**8, 
can alone be regarded as historical narrative. 
Josephus (Ané. VII. 11. 2) seems to have had no 
other source of information, yet he gives a very 
distorted version of it. He represents the king 
as proposing to divide both the dead and the live 
child, and the people as privately laughing at the 
proposal as that of a mere youth. * 

8. Solomon's policy dependent on David’s.—The 
task which fell to Solonion was that of building up 
a kingdom on a foundation already laid and on lines 
already drawn. A reign like his was only made 
possible by what Samuel, Saul, and David had 
accomplished. Samuel, the last of the Judges, 
was also the first of them whose influence extended 
over all Israel, and was powerful enough to recon- 
struct the theocracy on a monarchical basis. Saul, 
by his struggles with the Philistines, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Amalekites, rendered 
comparatively easy the consolidation of all the 
tribes of Israel into a nation under David. It 
was Dayid, however, who made the policy of 
Solomon feasible, who indicated both by his 
counsels and example how it could be carried 
into effect, and who enabled him to start with a 
sufficiency of the means necessary to enter on his 
schemes of ambition and to revolutionize the 
manners and the ideals of Israel. Solomon seems 
to have done little which his father had not in- 
itiated: both imitated the doings and methods of 
Oriental despots. 

9. His military policy. Solomon had not the 
genius requisite to extend his kingdom. He seems 
to have had no military taste or talent; and cer- 
tainly the glory of the conqueror he but little 
sought and httle won. He was content to main- 
tain and develop what he had inherited, and to 
abstain from dangerous adventures. The weak 
condition of the surrounding States would have 
presented to an ambitious warrior-king a strong 


* There is no mention of the incident in Chronicles. The 
story told by Diodorus Siculus of Ariophanes, king of Thrace, 
in general character resembles very closely that of Kings. On 
the death of the king of the Cimmerians, three young men 
appeared before Ariophanes claiming to be the only son of the 
deceased king, without producing adequate evidence for the 
truth of their claims. Ariophaues ordered them to hurl a 
javelin at the corpse of their alleged father. Two consented, 
but one refused, and he was declared to be the true son and heir 
of the deceased monarch. Another parallel is the account which 
Suetonius gives of a judgment of Claudius (Lives of the Twelve 
Cesars). A wouian refused to acknowledge that a young man 
who claimed to be her son was so. In the absence of other 
wyneans of deciding on which side was the truth, the emperor 
ordered the woman to marry the youth, and so obliged her to 
acknowledge that the latter washer son. Most of the Oriental 
parallels have a manifestly mythical and fabulous setting. In 
some of them, however, the resemblance is so close as to amount 
almost to verbal repetition. See Benfey’s Pantschatantra, i. 
894-896, ii. 544, also Kleine Schriften, 3rd Abt. 171 ff.; Eng. tr. 
of the ‘Kah-Gyur’ (Triibner’s Or. Ser.)—the tale of Visikha; 
Weber’s Indische Stretfen, iti, 60 (also T. Steele’s An Kastern 
Love Story, Truibner, 1871, pp. 218 f., 248 f.); Reinh. Kéhler, 
GGA, 1872, pp. 1219-1221; Fausbéll, Buddhist Birth Stories, tr. 
by Rhys Davids, vol. i. xiv-xvi; and Rev. de Histoire de Rel. 
Xxxviii. (1898), art. by Leclére, ‘Une version cambodgienne du 
Jugement de Salomon,’ 176-187. In the last-mentioned version, 
a mother, her child, a female ogress in woman’s form, and a 
Buddhist Solomon, ‘the noble Mohosoth,’ are the parties. To 
the questions whether the stories of the judgments of Solo- 
mon, Ariophanes, and Claudius are lerendary or historical, and 
whether the judgment of Solomon originated in the Indian 
stories or had its origin in India, definite answers do not seem 
to have been as yet arrived at. 
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temptation to attempt to create a powerful Semitic 
empire, which, if unified and vivilied by faith in 
J”, might have anticipated Islam by a millennium 
and a half and given the history of Israel a very 
different direction. Yet Solomon, far from being a 
feeble or incapable monarch, was an able, shrewd, 
and enterprising one, who knew well how to mag- 
any his office, further his interests, and attain his 
ends. He must have had very exceptional aduiinis- 
trative talent, and he applied it to military as well 
as civil organization. Not otherwise could he have 
preserved for forty years the security and unity of a 
nation so recently and loosely constituted ; kept 
down its strong disruptive tendencies ; and prose- 
cuted a policy which must have been obnoxious to 
the majority of his subjects. Although he did not 
increase his territory, he kept a firm hold of it, and 
made his sphere of influence much wider than his 
father’s had been. His troubles with HADAD, 
REZON, and JEROBOAM prove nothing to the con- 
anys The account of them given in 1 Kk 11°” 
is placed—obviously with a view to religious edifi- 
cation—in the closing period of his reign, instead 
of at or near its commencement; and the informa- 
tion which it conveys, although it may be received 
as trustworthy so far as it goes, is scanty, and can- 
not be supplemented either from other Biblical or 
non-Biblical sources. It does not appear that 
Solomon’s adversaries gained niuch advantage over 
him. Hadad was doubtless, and very excusably, 
as troublesome a neighbour to him and his a, 
as he could be, and did them all the ‘ mischief’ in 
his power; but there 15 no evidence that he became 
king of Edom, or that Edom under him secured 
independence. The fact that the port of Elath re- 
mained in Solomon’s hands showed that the king 
of Israel was the overlord of Edom. As regards 
Rezon ben-Hadiada, he may have made himself 
master of Damascus even in the lifetime of David. 
There is no evidence of David’s having had an 
acknowledged and effective suzerainty over Syria. 
And, besides, although we are told that Rezon 
‘was a foe to Israel all the days of Solomon,’ it 
does not appear that he succeeded in seizing any 
portion of Israelitish territory. Jeroboam’s attempt 
to stir up sedition against him can still less rele- 
vantly be referred to as evidence of his weakness, 
seeing that it was a failure, and Jeroboam did not 
venture to return from Egypt until he heard that 
Solomon was dead. 

Solomon left out of his military calculations the 
possibilities neither of invasion from without nor 
of insurrection from within. He strengthened his 
capital by the construction of fortifications which 
David had only begun or merely contemplated. 
See art. MILLo. He established fortified cities, 
well- garrisoned and well- provisioned, at well- 
chosen strategic points (see Hazor, MrGIDDO, 
GEZER, BETH-HORON, BAALATH, TAMAR) He 
thus guarded the kingdom against attack at all 
its more vulnerable points, as well as increased 
the safety of the sacred city. By adding to his 
army a force of 12,000 horsemen and 1400 war 
chariots, he must have greatly increased its effici- 
ency. The innovation was unpopular among the 
ultra-conservative and superstitious portion of the 
community, but it was a real improvement. In 
the plains of N. Palestine, on the borders of Phil- 
istia, and in most directions beyond the national 
boundaries, cavalry could not fail to be of great ad- 
vantage. The Canaanites had employed it with 
success against the Israelites in the time of the 
Before its adoption by Solomon it had 


introduced, it was adhered to so long as Israel and 
Judah retained their independence. 

10. A prominent feature of Solomon’s policy was 
his full recognition of the importance of tnterna- 
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tional alliances. He immensely increased his power 
and influence by the treaties which he formed with 
the rulers of neighbouring States. The most advan- 
tageous of them was that formed with Hiram, king 
of Tyre—the continuation of an alliance formed 
in the time of David, but utilized by Solomon to 
an immensely greater extent than by David. 
Without it Solomon could not have given effect 
either to a commercial policy or to his desire to 
build the temple and beautify Jerusalem. It was 
for the manifest benefit of both the contracting 
μεῖον, To Hiram it ensured, in ease of attack 
rom the landward side of his kingdom, the aid of 
a powerful army in its defence; an abundant supply 
at all times of such: commodities as corn, oil, and 
wine ; an enlarged traflie with the Hebrews by way 
of Joppa; and the opening up of the Ydm Sapa 
(so-called Red Sea), and of the ocean beyond it, to 
the enterprise of his mariners and merchants. To 
Solomon it was equally advantageous. It enabled 
him to enter into increantile copartnership with 
Hiram, and in conjunction with lim to have ships 
trading both in the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. Whatever may have been the exact position 
of TARSHISII and OPHIR, Solomon must have had 
vessels on both seas, If Elath and Ezion-geber 
were open to him, Joppa or Dor was still more so. 
He was not the man to make a foolish bargain, or 
to prefer doing business on a small to a large seale. 
That he derived annually from his foreign trade as 
much revenue as his historians (1 K 1033, 2 Ch 915) 
state is very difficult to believe. The trade, how- 
ever, may well have been a very lucrative one. 
And, obviously, without the aid of Hiram and his 
subjects Solomon could have found neither the 
ships nor the men necessary to him for engaging 
init. Nor was he less dependent on the skill and 
tastes of Phoenician artists and artisans for the 
construction and ornamentation of the buildings 
on which his desires were sct, and to which he 
was to owe so mucli of lis fame in future ages, 
His own subjects were incapable of supplying 
workmen of the kind needed, whereas the Phe- 
nicians were famous for their proficiency in archi- 
tecture and the plastic arts. It was chiefly from 
Pheenicia that Hebrew art was derived. In that 
sphere the influence of Egypt on Israel was not 
direct, but through Pheenicia.* 

Next in importance to the Tyrian was the Lgyp- 
tian alliance (1 K 3!). The Pharach with whom 
Solomon entered into alliance is not named in the 
Bible, but must have been one of the last of the 
Tanite Pharaohs (perhaps the last—Pasebchanu I1., 
called by Manetho Ψουσενής). Solomon obtained a 
daughter of the Pharaoh for his wife, and received 
with her as a dowry the town of Gezer, which her 
father had captured. Gezer was a valuable gift, 
and the marriage itsclf seems to have flattered the 
pride both of Solomon and of his subjects. In the 
age of the Chronicler and of the Jews of later times 
the marriage came to be regarded by the pious as 
disastrous, but there is no trace of such a fecling in 
the older historical sources. The first great edifice 
which Solomon caused to be built was not the 
temple of J’, but a palace for the Egyptian prin- 
cess. The daughter of Pharaoh was always the 
chief personage in his harem. In all probability 
she had received a much more comprehensive and 


* In the Histories of Phenicia by Kenrick, Rawlinson, Movers, 
Pietschmans:, in Renan’s Mission en Phénicie, in CIS ii, tome 
Land 2, and in Perrot and Chipiez’ Hist. de δ Art, much infor- 
mation is to be obtained as to the relations between the Phe- 
nicians and the Hebrews. The reigns of Hiram and Solomon 
appear to have been contenrporary almost all through, as the 
former is said (Menander, fr. 1)to have begun to reign when nine- 
teen years old and to have been fifty-three years old when he died. 


The enumeration given in 1 K 7198: of the qualifications of the ἡ" 


Hiram who was Solomon’s chief architect and artist, indicates 
what the Phenicians could teach the Hebrews during the reign 
of Solomon. 
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refined education and training than his Moabite, 
Ammonite, Edomite, Sidonian, and Hittite wives 
and coneubines. His own tastes, indeed, were of a 
kind which would have disposed him to imitate the 
style of life of a Pharaoh, but they must have been 
strengthened by his marriage with a Pharaoh’s 
daughter. However explained, his ideal of king. 
ship was the ideal which had for ages been con- 
spicuously exemplified in Egypt. Like the Tyrian 
alliance, the Egyptian alliance was uninterrupted 
throughout his reign, and of the latter as of the 
former he would seem to have taken full advan- 
tage.* That he bought droves of horses and large 
numbers of chariots in Egypt and sold them at 
high prices to Hittite and Syrian kings may be 
fairly inferred from 1 K 10% * and 2Ch 116. 11 if 
by Mizraim in those verses Egypt be meant.t 

e also promoted and protected the carrying and 
carayan trade, which extended almost from the 
Nile to the Euphrates. He saw that the geo- 
eraphical position of Palestine—bctween the Medi- 
terranean, Red Sea, and the Desert—gave him 
command of the chief highways of Asiatic coni- 
meree, and power to secure to himself a share of 
the profits of the greatest markets of the then 
known world (those of Egypt and Chaldea), fully 
recognized the importance of trade and commerce, 
and acted accordingly. Therein lay, perhaps, his 
greatest originality as a Hebrewruler. His pre- 
decessors—the Judges, Saul, and David—could not 
do so, continually engaged as they were in fierce 
struggles with their enemies in and around Pales- 
tine. The general result of their struggles made 
his wider and more humane views and schemes of 
policy possible and so far realizable; but to himself 
belongs the credit of their inception and prosecn- 
tion.t Looked at in itself, his foreign policy must 
be pronounced on the whole a reasonable one. And 
it had good results. It wasa policy of peace; it 
saved his subjects from the miseries of war; it 
enriched certain classes and benefited in some 
degrees other classes; it made the Hebrews better 
acquainted with the greatness, the wealth, and the 
state of civilization of the world around them, 
widened their views, corrected sundry prejudices, 
suggested improvements, and stimulated activity. 
It was, perhaps, the chief factor in making the 
Solomonic age the period of greatest material pro- 
eress in the history of Israel. Yet it is quite 
possible to estimate too highly the external policy 
of Solomon, while quite impossible to estimate it 
aright without viewing it in relation to his internal 
policy. There is no evidence that it was disapproved 
of by his subjects, and he did not enter into, what 
would have been abhorrent to them, any alliance with 
the Canaanites ; but it was the expression merely 
of the king’s will, not of the national desire, and 
when the king died no one thought of continuing 
his policy. On the contrary, so long as the nation 
retained its national existence, it tended increas- 
ingly to self-isolation. 

11. As regards the domestic policy of Solomon, 
the list of his chief officials in 1 K 4 15 of special in- 

* Neither the general Histories of Antiquity nor the special 
Histories of Ancient Egypt make any appreciable addition to 
what the Bihlical historians tell us of the connexion between 
Israel and Egypt during the reign of Solomon. The lack of 
information is strange. 

+ Winckler holds that by Aftzratm a N. Syrian Musriis meant 
(Alttest, Untersuch. 168 ff., and Altor, Forsch. 1. 24-41, 387, 338). 
Kittel, Benzinger, and others have accepted his view. Valuable, 
however, as his new facts are in themselves, they do not prove 
his MZusri to be the Mizraim of Kings and Chronicles. 

t According to Eupolemus, as quoted by Eusebius (Prep. Ev. 
ix.), David began the maritime trade. The statement appears 
to be merely a conjecture suggested by the fact recorded in 28 
$141 It 1125-16, and 1Ch 1818, that, David conquered the kingdom 
of Edom. Possibly David foresaw and suggested the use to which 
his conquest might be put. It is very unlikely, however, that 


at 60 late a stage of life he should have begun such an enterprise, 
and still more unlikely that, if he had begun it, he should not 


' have got the credit of it. 
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terest, particularly when compared with the lists 
of those of David in 2S 8'*! and 2076, although 
of too general a nature to be definitely referable 
to any particular period. The comparison will 
show that David in the later years of his hfe had 
gone far in the direction followed by his son, and 
that between them they had effected a great 
revolution—economic, social, and political—in the 
national life of Israel. The old tribal system had 
been undermined and shattered, and a monareliical 
despotism of the only kind known in the Hast— 
one none the less a despotism in reality for being 
a theocracy—had been built up. The will of 
Solomon was practically the supreme law of his 
people, and neither priests nor prophets ventured 
to oppose it or to attempt to limit it. Through- 
out his reign all power in Israel was centred in 
himself and earried into effect by his officials. 
The list of his s@rim (princes or chief ministers) 
in 1 K 45:6 does not contain the name of a single 
individual who can be supposed to have been an 
independent adviser. The name of Abiathar 
should not be in it, as he was a degraded and 
banished man during Solomon’s reign. The sons 
of Nathan mentioned were much more probably 
the king’s own nephews, the sons of his brother 
Nathan, than the sons of the prophet Nathan [but 
see vol, 111, p. 488°]. There was no prophet among 
Solomon’s prinees, nor any man not directly and 
entirely dependent upon lim. ‘We are not told 
that he made any direct attack on the old tribal 
systems. It seems erroneous to represent as such 
his division of the territory of Israel (that of 
Judah was exempted) into twelve districts, over 
which were appointed twelve ‘ officers’ (nigz@bin), 
each bound to provide in regular monthly sue- 
cession victuals for the king and his household, 
and provender for his horses and dromedaries. 
Those distnects were not coextensive with the 
tribal territories. The officers to whom they were 
assigned did not displace the tribal ehiefs, and had 
only a definite specific duty to perform. They 
were increly ‘purveyors’ or ‘providers’ for the 
king, his aznone euratores. But, although the old 
tribal system and its chiefs may not have been 
assailed, the claims of the monarchy were asserted 
and its powers exercised independently of them. 
The tribal system and the monarchy coexisted 
under Solomon, but the latter was so dominant 
that the king could introduce what changes he 
pleased. Tribal and personal privileges, rights, 
and liberties were at his mercy. Doubtless the 
nation realized only slowly that such was the case, 
and how dangerous a state of things it was. The 
monarchy had been a great success, and was re- 
garded as a sacred institution. The king was 
‘the Lord’s anointed.’ The new king was young, 
beautiful in person, a rarely brilliant, attractive, 
and imposing personality; to outward seeming a 
perfect king. He was well aware that a great 
trust had been assigned to him, and he set a high 
value on equity in judgment and orderliness in 
administration. Many of his innovations must 
have been improvements. Some of his enter- 
prises were largely successful. For a season the 
sun of prosperity shone so brightly on his reign 
that there may well have been great contentment 
and rejoicing in Israel. 1K 450. 35. 89 may be re- 
garded as echoes of that time. But disillusion- 
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pleasure and power, of wealth and splendour and 
fame; its main object was to promote his own 
interest, to enrich and glorify himself, and to 
stren¢then and magnify the Davidie dynasty. To 
obtain his ends he required to have recourse not 
only to measures obnoxious to chiefs of tribes, 
elders of eities, and holders of landed property, 
but to such as were most oppressive to the poorer 
classes. He reduced the Canaanites to slavery, 
and employed 160,000 of them in quarrying stones 
and bearing burdens. From the Israelites he 
exacted less labour; but they, too, were constrained 
to give personal services and to submit to heavy 
exactions. Thirty thousand of them were required 
to work by relays of ten thousand, every third 
month, in the forest of Lebanon. The statement 
to the contrary in 1 K 9” and 2 Ch 89 is an in- 
structive, patriotic gloss, inconsistent with the 
general narratives either in Kings or Chronicles. 
The Hebrews under Solomon were no longer a free 
people. While not slaves in the strict sense of 
the word, they were subject to forced labour, ‘ the 
levy,’ the mas—a term as hateful to them as were 
its equivalents, corvée or Frohn, in medieval 
Europe. David had introduced the form of servi- 
tude denoted by it (2 5 20%), but Solomon greatly 
increased it. ‘The favouritism which he showed 
towards Judah in connexion with it must have 
made it all the more offensive to Israel, while it 
was doubtless one reason why Judah did not join 
Israel in the revolt against Rehoboam. The evils 
of the ‘levy’ could not fail to make themselves 
increasingly felt in the course of the building 
operations which were so conspicuous a palit of the 
king’s domestic policy. One of his ehief aims was 
to have a strong and magnificent capital. It was a 
very reasonable aim within proper limits, but these 
he failed to recognize. To render Jerusalem as far 
as possible impregnable, and to make it a capital 
worthy of Israel and of being the centre of its 
political and especially of its religious hfe, was 
manifestly desirable. The fortifications and the 
temple of Jerusalem were for the benefit of all 
Israel. Like so many kings of his type, however, 
Solomon failed to see that there should be limits 
set to expensive building. He did not adequately 
realize that the territory of Israel was a very small 
one, and that, although he and those around him 
were rich, the general population—one in a transi- 
tional stage from pastoral to agricultural—was not. 
The eost of the superb buildings erected for himself 
and his dependants, added to the provisioning of a 
household containing many thousands of persons, 
the supply of what was required besides food to 
eratify the desires of his wives and concubines, and 
the expenditure on his splendid pageants, must 
have been an enormous burden on his subjeets. 
No truly wise king would have persisted in such a 
policy. The natural result of it was just what 
actually happened. Whatever Judah thought, all 
Israel felt his yoke to have been intolerable; and 
when his son refused to lighten it, cried out, 
‘What portion have we in David? neither have 
we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your tents, 
O Israel: now see to thine own house, David’ 
(1 Καὶ 12"). Solomon was responsible for the dis- 
ruption of the united kingdom of Israel and Judah, 
and for the consequences of it. That disruption, 
which led to the loss of the independence of both, 
was the natural result of the policy on which he 
acted throughout a forty years’ reign. 

12. The foregcing observations raise the ques- 
tion, What really was the wisdom which the 
Biblical historians attributed to Selomen? Cer- 
tainly it was not wisdom in the higher significa- 
tions in which the term is used either in the OT 
or the 
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‘ wisdom ’ which is nowhere in Scripture attributed 
to Solomon. The wisdom of Solomon as described 
either in Kings or Chron. has very little in 
common with the wisdom inculeated by St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. James. Further, in what the 
Biblical writers say of the wisdom of Solomon 
there is nothing which implies that it included 
any of the supernatural attainments attributed 
to him in Jewish, Arabian, and Persian traditions, 
or even of any scientific or philosophic knowledge 
properly so called.* And it must be added, that 
although they aseribe his ‘wisdom’ to God, a gift 
in answer to prayer, they do not represent piety— 
the fear and love of God—as a prominent feature 
in his ‘wisdom.’ While declaring him to be the 
wisest of all men, they do not represent him as an 
especially devout or righteous man. In that respect 
David, notwithstanding his many defects and 
crimes, was regarded by them as far superior to 
him. So much, then, as to what the wisdom of 
Solomon was not. As to what it was, it compre- 
hended at least the following elements :—(@) Pos- 
session of the qualities of mind—the quickness and 
accuracy of discernment and the practical sagacity— 
which are most indispensable to one who constantly 
requires to decide readily and correctly on which side 
truth and justice liein disputed cases, Those quali- 
ties were of the utmost importance to a Hebrew 
king. Judicial functions had been the chief function 
of the ‘judges,’ and continued to be so of the kings. 
The king was the chief justice of the realm. 
David in his later years had been blamed for 
neglecting his judicial duties, The prayer of his 
son, on his accession to the throne, was for the 
knowledge and wisdom which would qualify him 
for the fulfilment of those duties. The judgment 
which he pronounced on the dispute between the 
two harlots was regarded by the people as evidence 
that his prayer had been granted, Seeking justice 
was by the Hebrews held to be sacred, inasmuch 
as it involved ‘inquiry of God.’ Almost all the 
Oriental levends regarding Solomon’s wisdom which 
are not utterly extravagant are those which give 
the same lind of instances. An excellent and able 
judge, however, may not be an eminently good 
and wise man. He may be sadly lacking in true 
wisdom. (6) Possession of comparatively exten- 
sive knowledge and varied culture for a man of 
the time in which he lived. That Solomon was 
widely observant and inquisitive, interested in all 
that came under his notice and was likely to add 
to his knowledge, and that he could talk instruc- 
tively on a great variety of subjects,—on trees and 
plants, beasts and fowls, creeping things and 
fishes, ete.,—must be admitted. ‘The largeness of 
heart (réhabh lébh), even as the sand that is on the 
seashore,’ ascribed to him in 1K 4% [Heb. 5%], 
means merely, if properly understood, a compre- 
hensiveness of mind, a many-sidedness of intelli- 
gence, of great and indefinite extent. There is 
nothing exaggerated or incredible in the phrase, 
which may perhaps have suggested what has been 
so finely said of Plato: ‘ His pliant genius sits close 

*The knowledge of the language of birds attributed to 
Solomon in Jewish, Arabic, and Persian traditions was in Greek 
mythology ascribed to Tiresias. The Rabbis represented Solo- 
mon as the originator of the science and philosophy of the 
Greeks, Romans, and their successors. Aristotle was supposed 
to have gained his knowledge of natural history by appro- 
priating Solomon’s MSS when Alexander entered Alexandria. 
The Spanish theologian J. de Pineda, in lib. iii, pp. 111-208 
of his De Rebus Salomonis, attributes to him mathematical, 
physical, astronomical, botanical, economic, ethical, and politi- 
cal writings, as well as many scientific discoveries. Theophilus 


Gale, Phil. Gener. § 8, maintains that Pythagoras and Plato got 
their symbolical and the Stoics their ethical philosophy, Hippo- 


erates his knowledge of medicine, Aristotle of animals, and | 


Theophrastus of plants—ex Salomonis schola. How greatly ex- 
aggerated, down even to recent times, has been his knowledge 
of theology may he learned from many of the commentaries 
published on the ‘Song of Solomon,’ and even from the ‘ head- 
ings’ of our AY of that book. 


to universal reality, like the sea which fits ito all 
the sinuosities of the land. Notashore of thought 
was left untouched by his murmuring lip’ (Ferrier, 
Inst. Met. p. 165). The wisdom of Solomon was 
wisdom at a very different stage from the wisdom 
of Socrates or Plato; but they may have been 
alike in implying ‘ largeness of heart,’ universality 
of intellectual interests and activity. (c) There 
have also to be included in the wisdom of Solomon 
skill in propounding and solving riddles, in put- 
ting and answering hard and abstruse questions, 
and the faculty of expressing himself in méshalim, 
similitudes and parables, and proverbial or gnomic 
sentences which sum up in a pithy and memorable 
form the findings of prudential sagacity and moral 
reflexion. 1K 4 states that he ‘spake three 
thousand proverbs,’ One reason given for the visit 
of the queen of Sheba to his court was her desire 
to test the report which she had heard of him by 
‘proving him with hard questions.’ The Phoeni- 
cian historians quoted by Josephus (Ant. VIL. v. 3} 
relate that the Hebrew and the Tyrian king 
entered into a contest to determine which of them 
could solve riddles best, and that the former was 
at first successful, and won largely from his oppo- 
nent, until the latter got the assistance of a very 
acute youth called Abdemon, when Solomon.was 
always defeated, and had to pay much money back 
to Hiram (see art. RipDLE). In the time of Solo- 
mon, Israel passed from its heroic and imaginative 
age into a positive and practical one, resembling 
the stage in Hellenic history in which originated 
the practical maxims of the Greek ‘sages’ and the 
verses of the Greek ‘gnomic’ poets. The result 
in Israel was the rise of a new way of thinking and 
the beginnings of a new kind of literature, the 
whole development of which must have been 
greatly influenced by the character and reign of 
Solomon. How much, if anything, he personally 
contributed by speech or writing to the ‘Wisdom 
literature’ we do not know, and yet perhaps the 
whole of it, Biblical and Apocryphal, may be not 
inappropriately termed Solomonic. At the same 
tinie no one has probably been so overpraised for 
‘wisdom’ as he, and that alike by Mohammedans, 
Jews, and Christians.* See, further, art. WISDOM. 

13. Solomon is represented as excelling all con- 
temporary kings in wealth as well as in wisdom. 
His father is said to have left him for building the 
temple ‘one hundred thousand talents of gold and 
a thousand thousand talents of silver’ (1 Ch 22"), a 
sum calculated to be equivalent to £1,025,000,000 
sterling.+ His annual revenue in money is stated 
(11 10%, 2 Ch 918) to have amounted to 666 talents of 
gold, equal to £4,095, 900 (see art. MONEY, vol. iil. p. 
420) ; and besides payments in money he received 
large payments in kind, both from his own subjects 
and from foreigners. Hence he was able to spend 
vast sums in luxury and display. His great ivory 
throne, which came to figure so largely in Oriental 
tradition, was overlaid with pure gold ; the shields 
of his bodyguard and the utensils of his palace 

* For an admirable comparative study of Hebrew and Greek 
proverbial literature see H. Bois, La Poésie Gnomique chez les 
Hebreuz et les Grees; Salomon et Theognis, Toulouse, 1866. 
careful comparative study of Hebrew and Egyptian proverbial 
wisdom is a great desideratum. Wisdom books akin to the 
Proverbs of the OT, and partly to Ecclesiastes, were produced 
in Egypt from about B.c. 3500 until about a.p. 200. It cannot 
reasonably be supposed that in the age of Solomon they were 
wholly unknown to the Hebrews. The sayings in the oldest of 
them — the Instructions or Maxims of Ptahhotep — often 
strikingly resemble those in Proverbs.. Before and during the 
reign of Solomon Egypt was open both to Greeks and Jews. It 
does not follow that any of the Hebrew Wisdom books were 
composed in the time of Solomon. : 

+ Prideaux’s estimate, long generally accepted, was consider- 
ably less, viz. £833,000,000. Yet he added, ‘the sum isso 
prodigious, as to give reason to think that the talents whereby 


the sum is reckoned were another sort of talents of a far less 
value than the Mosaic talents, of which an account 15 given i 


ll the preface’ (Old and New Testament Connected, p. 5). 
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were all of gold. Silver, we are told, was nothing 
accounted of in his days; he made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones. Such is the account given us 
of his wealth. What are we to think of it? The 
statement as to the sum amassed by David for the 
building of the temple is, of course, incredibly large. 
The amount of annual revenue assigned to Solo- 
mon is not so, although very large. Probably it 
may have been his income merely for an excep- 
tional year or years. That he was the wealthiest 
king known to his Hebrew contemporaries may 
well be believed. But even what is said of his 
wealth in Kings and Chron. suggests that he was 
only rich after the fashion of Oriental kings. His 
golden targes, golden utensils, and throne overlaid 
with gold, seem to imply that he could find little 
productive use for his gold. Gold came into circu- 
lation as money among the Hebrews only in the 
time of David, and probably 16 was little used by 
them as such in the time of Solomon. Various 
peoples have passed through a stage in which a 
pound of gold was willingly exchanged for a pound 
of silver or even of copper. The Shahs of Persia 
and Emirs of Scinde were not wealthier than are 
European monarchs, although they had, as a rule, 
vastly more treasure in the form of jewels and the 
precious metals, The value of the material of 
money depends largely on its purchasing power 
and rapidity of circulation. Had Solomon’s silver, 
and still more had his gold, much of either? It is 
not likely that they had. Although he may have 
made silver as stones ‘in Jerusalem,’ there is 
nothing to indicate that it was plentiful outside of 
Jerusalem. There was gold in abundance at the 
court and among the king’s officers and favourites, 
but there is no evidence of its having reached the 
farmers and peasants of Palestine. Probably in 
the form of money most of it got into the hands of 
the Pheenicians and other foreign traders. By the 
ereat extension of the royal domains during his 
reign, Solomon must have increased his real wealth 
more than by the importation of gold; but such 
enrichment of himself implied the impoverishment 
of his subjects, and that in a country of very small 
extent, and of which the real prosperity mainly de- 
pended on agriculture. The money spent on inag- 
nificent buildings must have been toa large extent 
wasted. We may believe, therefore, almost all 
that we are told about the wealth of Solomon, and 
yet believe also that even his economic policy was 
foolish, and tended to national bankruptcy and the 
ruin of his dynasty. 

14. Closely connected with the wisdom and wealth 
of Solomon was his ‘fame’ and ‘glory.’ The 
‘fame’ of Solomon denoted by the Hebrew words 
shém (1 K 451), shémiah (1 Καὶ 107, 2 Ch 98), and 
shéma’ (1 K 101, 2 Ch 9'),—name, hearing, report,— 
was, like all fame, an external thing, ‘a fancied 
life in others’ breath.’ The ‘glory’ of Solomon, 
although denoted in the NT by the same term 
(doxa) as ‘the glory of the Son of Man,’ was a 
very different kind of-glory. It was not glory of 
the highest order, the glory of essential excellence, 
but a superficial glory attainable by striving after 
effect, by the lavish display and expenditure of 
wealth, by showy talents, by courting popularity, 
and the like. The glory which Selomon sought 
for he obtained in an extraordinary measure in 
his lifetime, and it grew in the course of ages to 
the most extravagant proportion. Orientals are 
fond of display and pomp, and doubtless, at least 
for a lengthened period, Solomon, with his good 
disposition and brilliant gifts and conspicuous suc- 
cess, must have seemed to his subjects an almost 
ideal king. 


te it peace and prosperity, perfected its organiza- 


tion and administration, and so transformed, 


4 He gave Israel a place among the | 
nations which it had never previously held, secured | 


adorned, and enriched Jerusalem as to make it 
oe the central city, the joy and pride of the 
whole earth. Not only to the Hebrews but to 
all the peoples of the Semitic world he must have 
seemed the foremost monarch of the age. His in- 
tellectual gifts and acquisitions were so displayed 
as to cause him to be regarded as a paragon 
of wisdom, one whose knowledge and judgment 
had never been equalled, a sage and ruler superior 
to all others on the earth. Hence we are told 
many princes and renowned men came from afar 
to visit him, to see the grandeur of his court, to 
hear the wisdom of his words, and to pay him 
homage and present him with gifts. Of all his 
visitors, the queen of SHEBA naturally made the 
createst impression. She was a much more ex- 
alted personage than the princes and sheikhs with 
whom the Israelites were familiar. She came from 
‘the uttermost parts of the earth’ (Mt 12"); came 
in high state ‘with a very great train with camels 
that bare incense and very much gold and precious 
stones’ (1 K 10°); came, it would appear, attracted 
purely by the fame of the wisdom, and especially 
of the religious wisdom, of Solomon; and departed 
leaving magnificent gifts, confessing that what she 
had heard was not half of what she had found to be 
true, and thanking and blessing the God of Israel. 


The above is, in substance, all that is related of the famous 
visit of the Saban queen to Solomon ; and it is also the origin 
and basis of all that has been fabled about herself and her 
visit by the Rabbis, Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinians. Many 
modern critics pronounce even the Biblical account of it (1 K 
101-18, repeated in 2 Ch 91-12) to be manifestly legendary. And 
it may be a legend, There is no historical evidence to the 
contrary except the clear and positive statement made by Kime's, 
But it is certainly not manifestly legendary. Wellhausen, 
Stade, Klostermann, Benzinger, and other eminent critics all 
content themselves with mere assertion to that effect. 

The fae of the glory of Solomon was largely posthumous. 
Great as it was among his contemporaries, the whole course of 
subsequent Hebrew history tended to increase it. After his 
reign the Hebrew people passed through stages of humiliation 
and affliction while clinging tenaciously tothe belief that they 
were God's elect and had a glorious future before them. To 
endure the present, they wcre always providentially constrained 
to magnify the past. The more they sank, the} more they com- 
forted themselves by thinking of what they had been and 
imagining what they could be. And the age of Solomon was 
the golden age of their history, and Solomon himself their 
most brilliant and renowned king. Hence there was in the 
OT an idealization of kingship founded on the character of the 
personality, life, and reign of Solomon, and impelled and guided 
by a truly Divine inspiration which has been of immense sig‘nifi- 
cance to the world, It forms a large and precious portion of 
Messianic prophecy, The initial impulse to the close connexion 
of Solomon with it may, perhaps, have been Nathan’s promise 
to David (28 71116 and 1 Ch 1710-14) that J” would raise up to 
him a seed that should build up the house of the Lord, and 
whose kingdom and throne would be established for ever. Ag 
goon, however, as we go further we find ourselves in an alto- 
gether unreal world. Jcwish Rabbis indulged in the most ex- 
travagant exaggerations as to the gifts and glory of Solomon. 
Christian writers followed suit, and showed themselves almost as 
credulous and inventive. 


15. Lveligion of Solomon.—The Biblical historio- 
gsraphers who have treated of the reign of Solomon 
regarded him as having fallen far short of his 
father in piety. While pronouncing David a man 

A; ? : < 1014 r 17133. 38 
according to God’s own heart (15 124, 1 K 1153. 3), 
they have so spoken of Solomon’s death (1 K 11%, 
2 Ch 931) as to have given rise to a long controversy 
among the Church Fathers as to his salvation.* 

* St. Augustine and the Latin Fathers generally pronounced 
against, and St. Chrysostom and the Greek Fathers in favour 
of, belief in his salvation. Calmet, in his Diet., s.v. ‘Salomon, 
Nouvelle Dissert. de la salut du Salomon,’ has collected the 
opinions. Dante unites him in Paradise with the four great 
schoolmen, and makes Aquinas thus describe him :— 

‘The fifth light, 
Goodliest of all, is by such love inspired, 
That all your world craves tidings of his doom: 
Within there is the lofty light, endowed 
With sapience so profound, if truth be truth, 
That with a ken of such wide amplitude 
No second has arisen.’ 

—Par, x. 108-114 (Cary’s tr.) 

The third line is the rendering of Dante’s: 

‘Che tutto il mondo 
Laggit ne gola di saper novella.’ 
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Now, that Solomon’s piety was not so warm and 
intense as David’s is what no one will question, yet 
that it was in some respects superior may well be 
maintained, and tan even scarcely be denied by any 
one who attempts to judge of David and Solomon 
from a Christian standpoint. With good gifts and 
great qualities, David had terrible defects. While 
intensely real, his faith in J” was comparatively 
crude and unenlightened. Hence his piety was 
compatible with such horrid deeds as his conduct 
towards Uriah, his allowing the innocent sons of 
Saul to be ‘hung up unto the Lord in Gibeon’ 
(9 5 21° 9), and his ruthless treatment of the Moab- 
ites (28 8’) and Ammonites (2 8 12%), 

The memory of Solomon is unstained by such 
acts. ΠῚ faith in J’, however otherwise inferior 
to David’s, was so much more rational and ethical 
as to save him from much which David did. He 
too had faith in J’, but a considerably different 
faith, and one implying a higher and worthier 
conception of J’. ‘the general tendency of his 
reien was towards spiritual enlightenment. The 
Solomonic age was not one of spiritual decadence 
on the whole, but a distinct spiritual advance in 
important respects on the age of the ‘judges’ and 
of the first two kings; and doubtless Solomon 
contributed more to its being so than any other 
person. The interest of revelation required a 
Solomon as well as a Samuel, Saul, or David. 
David’s significance as a king in relation to the 
Messiah was as a victorious warrior; Solomon’s 
as the prince of peace—no inferior honour. There 
is no warrant for reckoning Solomon among the 
sceptics. The son of David could not fail to have 
been taught to revere and honour J”. The com- 
mencement of his reign was marked by a display 
of ardent piety towards J”, and the expression of 
humble dependence on His guidance. Throughout 
his reign he acted as temporal hcad of the Hebrew 
theocracy, as chief of the ministers of J” in Israel. 
He delighted in the offices of Divine worship. 
Some have denied, but without apparent proof, 
that he took part in what have been called dis- 
tinetly priestly acts—slaying the victims and offer- 
ing incense. All the other acts of worship—all 
those which the Hebrew prophets deemed most 
sacred and spiritual — he is clearly recorded to 
have performed. In connexion with the building 
of the temple, he showed his anxiety to render to 
J” a worthy expression of gratitude for His kind- 
ness towards David and himself. His prayer at the 
dedication of the temple, the substantial authen- 
ticity of which there seems to be no reason to doubt, 
is one of the grandest devotional utterances to be 
found in pre-Christian devotional literature. 

Solomon evidently desired to render the service 
in the temple beautiful and impressive, the temple 
itself the chief and central sanctuary in the land, 
and Jerusalem not only the royal residence and 
national capital, but the holy city. He thereby, 
however, displeased those who disliked changes in 
religion and preferred the old simplicity and rude- 
ness of worship to innovations. They included 
probably most of the uneultured tribesmen of the 
north. The seer AHIJAH was at their head. They 
may have had a considerable amount of truth and 
reason as Well as piety on their side, but not more 
than the innovators-—-Solonion, the priests, and all 
others who were in favour of progress. The changes 
introduced by Solomon tended to further the spiri- 
tual education of the Jewish people, to suggest to 
receptive minds among them ae and worthier 
thoughts of God, and to contribute to the perman- 
ence and progressiveness of religion in Israel. 

16. Alleged Apostasy of Solomon.—The age of 
Solomon was in the main one of intellectual libera- 
tion and religious enlightenment, although to many 
of his subjects it may have appeared one of scepti- 
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cism and impiety. That the king abandoned his 
faith in J” and became an idolater 1s difficult to 
believe, while it is easy to conceive how the fama to 
that effect may have arisen. Solomon built altars 
for his foreign wives, and allowed them to worship 
their national gods on earth brought from their 
native lands and in the language and forms of de- 
votion which were familiar and sacred to them. 
He did not allow them to proselytize or to attempt 
to act the part which was afterwards played by 
Jezebel ; and itis even very unlikely, seeing that 
they were all members of his own household, that 
he permitted either the cruel or the licentious acts 
sometimes practised in the worship of certain of 
their deities. But to Ahijah and his partisans 
toleration of any worship in Israel] except that of 
J” appeared tantamount to apostasy from J”, and 
the worship of a strange god. They necessarily 
saw therefore in Solomon’s conduct proof that his 
heart was turned away from J” and given to the 
foreign gods whom he allowed his wives to worship. 
They judged of it by a crude and immoral concep- 
tion of J”, while Solomon himself must have seen 
in it no treason against J”, and believed it to be 
reasonable and right. The religious toleration 
granted by him to his wives was an almost inevit- 
able consequence of his policy of alliances with 
foreign rulers through marriages. ‘There was, 
however, apparently no opposition given or offence 
taken by his subjects either to his polygamy or 
his marriage with foreign women. They seem to 
have regarded his multitude of wives complacently 
as a sign of his wealth and grandeur. In his poly- 
eamy he only followed the example, and probably 
the advice, of his father. Nor was his offence 
matriage with foreign wives, although he is not 
recorded to have mairied any of his own subjects. 
Perhaps few of them would have been considered 
suitable wives for so great a king, and marriages 
with them could have had no political advantages. 
It was his religious toleration per sé which was 
condemned, and held to imply disloyalty to J” and 
the worship of other gods. 

That he should have been guilty of the apostasy 
and sin alleged seems incredible and inexplicable 
on any supposition except one, viz. that Ins mode 
of life had left him prematurely worn out both in 
body and mind, so as to be, even in the fifth 
decade of his age, in a senile condition, and hardly 
responsible for his actions. That is little if any- 
thing more than a supposition. Yet it seems to 
be hinted at by the author of 1 K 118, who writes 
as if willing to exense and ne unwilling to express 
himself plainly, when telling us of Solomon’s 
‘cleaving in love to many strange women,’ and 
that ‘his heart was turned away after strange 
cods when he was old’ (say over wa years of age). 
The erotic element in the Song of Songs, so far as 
it refers to Solomon, is also, perhaps, in this con- 
nexion not to be overlooked. ‘The apocryphal 
book Sirach, while otherwise glorifying Solomon 
in the most generous manner, distinctly singles 
out for condemnation his sensuality as ‘what 
stained his honour and polluted his seed, brought 
wrath on his children, divided Israel, and made 
Ephraim a rebel kingdom’ (42.5.5), The censure 
was fully deserved. However numcrous and 
attractive may have been the gifts and good 
qualities of Solomon, he had two great faults— 
self-love and self-indulgence. He was blind to the 
claims of self-sacrifice and self-restraint, and hence 
was no wise man in the highest sense, but merely 
the wisest fool of hisday. His harem may suflice 
If his wives and concubines together 
really amounted to a thousand women, 16 would 
seem to have been the largest of which there 1s 
any record in history. It was doubtless mon- 
strously large, and ‘eunuchs’ were among the 
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attendants init. Yet Solomon had only one son, 
and that son was Rehoboam—‘ample,’ as Ben 
Sira says, ‘in foolishness and lacking in under- 
standing, who by his counsel let loose the people’ 
(Sir 47%), God’s violated law of married love 
clearly avenged itself on Solomon and condemned 
his polygamy. 

17. Close of Solomon’s Career.—Before his death 
Solomon had largely lost the popularity which he 
liad enjoyed in the earlier years of his reign. He 
had overtaxed and overburdened his subjects, and 
made a lavish and wasteful use of the national 
resources, and the selfishness which led him to do 
so had defeated its ownends. He had given offence, 
in ἃ considerable measure, perhaps unnecessary 
offence, to the prophets and their adherents and to 
the Ephraimites generally. But the fame he had 
acquired could not be forgotten, and he had done 
too much for Israel to be despised or assailed. His 
reputation was a part, and a large part, of that 
of the nation. Hence none of his ‘adversaries 
rose against him.’ The recollection of what he had 
been protected him even against his bitterest enc- 
mies among the Ephraimites ; and Alijah himself 
preached the very strange doctrine that God desired 
Solomon’s sins to be overlooked for David’s sake, 
and Rehoboam punished for the transgressions of 
Solomon (1 K 1151. But, even although left un- 
molested, he nust surely, when he began to realize 
that death was not far away, have looked back on 
his lengthened reign with great dissatisfaction. 
He had abundant cause for contrition and regret. 
Ife had not been a good shepherd of his people. 
He had sought his own glory far more than their 
good. He had preferred low aims to high, and 
could not fail te be conscious thereof. He had 
impoverished and oppressed large numbers of his 
subjects. He had not made Israel a thoroughly 
consolidated nation, as he might and should have 
done. IIe had talked wisdom and practised folly. 
He had through selfishness failed to take advan- 
tage of the precious gifts and grand opportunitics 
for nsefulness which J” had granted him. He had 
professed piety and preached righteousness, yet 
dishonoured God, degraded himself, and set an 
evil example to others by his luxury and licentious- 
ness. Looking seriously over his past, he could 
not but realize that, with all its appearance of 
splendour, it had been essentially, so far as he 
was concerned, a deplorable failure, a vanity of 
vanities, whatever might be made of it by an over- 
ruling Providence. He may have been spared the 
misery of foreseeing that immediately on_ his 
death his son would be so foolish as to provoke a 
disruption of the kingdom, and therefore bring 
innumerable woes both on Judah and on Israel, 
but he can hardly have failed to forecast that 
troublous times for the monarchy were appreach- 
ing. Throughout almost the whole of his reign 
the relations between Israel and Egypt had been 
friendly; by the time of his death the Pharaoh 
Shishak was meditating war, and five years later 
he captured Jerusalem, plundered Solomon’s temple 
and palace, and left Nehoboam to substitute shields 
of brass for his father’s shields of gold. The dis- 
ruption of Israel and Judah was fatal to beth, and 
Solomon even more than Rehoboam was respon- 
sible for it. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
both in Kings and Chronicles, when his death is 
recorded, he should, notwitlistanding all the glory 
he had gained, receive no word of commendation. 
All that is said is that ‘he slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in the city cf David his father; 
and Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead’ (1 I 
11%, 2 Ch 93). 
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SOLOMON’S PORCH.—See Porcu, and TEMPLE, 
p. 713°. 


SOLOMON’S SERVANTS (abbey ay; LXX usually 
δοῦλοι Σαλωμών [but see ad fin.]).—In the two lists 
of exiles who returned to Jerusalem from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel, the sons of Solomon’s servants are 
first mentioned immediately after the Nethinim 
(Hizr 2°57, Ν 611 751-98). and then ineluded with them, 
as though they were subdivisions of the same class : 
“ΑἹ! the Nethinim, and the children of Solomon’s 
servants, were three hundred and ninety-two’ 
(zr 2°, Neh 7°). At Neh 10% the sons of Solo- 
mon’s servants appear to be included amongst the 
Nethinim. At Neh 115 they are again mentioned 
along with them; but the parallel list of 1 Ch 9? 
contents itself with using the more familiar of the 
two titles, as though the person who inserted this 
list did not distinguish between Nethinim and 
sons of Solomoun’s servants. As to their position 
and functions it will therefore be snfiicient to 
refer to art. NETHINIM. 

It is clear from Ezk 44° that non - Israelites 
were employed for many menial duties connected 
with the temple service. The caste of foreigners 
thus referred to may have originated from the 
body of forced labourers whom Solomon is said to 
have used in building the temple and other struc- 
tures (1 IX 9°-*!). These would not unnaturall 
be called Solomon’s slaves or servants. After thie 
teinple was finished, some of them might be 
retained for the inferior offices of the louse of 
God, and the title originally bestowed on them 
would cling to them. In succeeding generations 
the composition of the class would vary from a 
uumber of causes: some families would die out, 
others would be added from prisoners of war and 
other sources. Nor is there any dithculty in con- 
ceiving of them as holding together in the Exile. 
We can readily imagine members of the minor 
orders in the Roman Catholie Church doing so in 
hke circumstances. Torrey (Comp. and Hist. 
Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 40) thinks that the 
mention of them is simply an instance of the 
Chronicler’s determination to connect every insti- 
tution belonging to his own day with David and 
Solomon. But it may fairly be argued that the 
very lowliness of the title ‘Solomon’s slaves’ is 
in favour of its genuineness. No body of men 
would have been willing to bear it if it had been 
arbitrarily imposed from without in the days of 
the second temple. Dut if it were inherited, the 
disagreeable connotation would be worn off in the 
process of time. 

The remark made respecting the family names 
of the Nethinim must be repeated here. They 
indicate a foreign origin. There can have been 
only a small number of persons in each of the 
families, as will be seen by dividing the total 
number by that of the famihes. The spelling of 
the names varies slightly in the two Lists, but 
there is no ground for the distinction Poehereth 
of Zebaiin (Kizr 2°) and Poehereth Zebaim (Neh 75°) 
in AV; in both places RV rightly reproduces 
Pochereth-hazzebaim. The Pesh. ditters from MT 
in two points. At Ezr 2°—but not at Neh 799..- 
it gets rid of Solomon’s servants entirely, reading 
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᾿Αβδησέλ, v.°5, and υἱοὶ ᾿Αβδησελμά, v.8, At Neh 11° 
it makes them dwell at Jerusalem, not in the 
cities of Judah. - J. TAYLOR. 


SOMEIS (Zouects, AV Samis), 1 Es 9**=Shimei, 
Ezr 1038, 


SOMETIME, SOMETIMES.— These forms are 
used indiscriminately in AV, and (except Sir 3734) 
always in the sense of ‘once upon a time,’ 
‘formerly.’ The Gr. is always ποτέ. RV changes 
in every case : in Wis 5%, Col 3’, Tit 33, 1 P 3” into 
‘aforetime’; in Eph 215 58 into ‘once’; in Col 1?! 
into ‘in time past.’ For the indiscriminate spell- 
ing, ef. Melvill, Diary, lx., ‘He tuik him to rest, 
and passed ouer that haill day, sum tyme in rest, 
as it seimed, andsum tymes in paine.’ For ‘ some- 
time,’ meaning ‘ formerly,’ cf. La 11 Cov. “ Alas, 
how sitteth the cite so desolate, yt some tyme 
was full of people?’; and for ‘sometimes,’ Shaks. 
Rich. If, I. ti. 54, ‘Thy sometimes brother’s wife.’ 
Abbott (Shaks. Gram. p. 51) thinks this is the 
meaning also in Merch. of Venice, I. i. 163— 


‘Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages.’ 


In the mod. sense of ‘occasionally’ the only 
example in AV is Sir 374 (Gr. ἐνίοτε). But that 
meaning was quite common at the time. Thus 
Elyot, Governour, ii. 225, ‘Some tyme it [ides] 
may be called faythe, some tyme credence, other 
whyles truste’; Tindale, Expos. 30, ‘ Centurion is 
a captain of a hundred men; whom I call some- 
time a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SON.—See FAMILY. 
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Use of the title ‘Son of God’ in— 
I. OT AND JEWISH WRITINGS. 
1. OT.—Title applied to : 
(a) angels; 
ὃ) judges or rulers ; 
" the theocratic king ; 
(ad) the theocratic people ; 
(6) the Messiah—Ps 89 and Ps 2. 
2. Jewish Writings :— 
(i.) Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 
(11.) The Talmud. 
fi. NT. 
1. The Gospels. 
(a) Use of the term ‘Son of God.’ 
(i.) Incidental uses. 
di.) St. Peter’s confession. 
diii.) The voice from heaven at the Baptism 
and at the Transfiruration ; 
(«) The textual question. 
(6) Nature of the manifestations. 
(Ὁ) The correlative terms ‘Father’ and ‘Son.’ 
2. Rest of NT. 
(a) The title ‘Son of God.’ 
(Ὁ) The titles ‘ Father’ and ‘Son.’ 
Note on the use of vais θεοῦ. 
8. The significance of these titles— 
(a) For contemporaries, Jewish and non-Jewish— 
(i.) The populace. 
Gi.) The centurion. - 
a The ruling classes. 
(iv.) The disciples, 
(δ) For Jesus Himself— 
Gi.) The filial consciousness of Jesua 
(ii.) The testimony of the Father. 
or Messiahship and Divinity. 
(iv.) Pre-existence. 
(c) For the Apostles— 
He 113 


Col 1 (13). 15, 
Ro 89. 
Note on the origin of the Christian use of the title 
‘Son of God.’ 
Iii. THz Earry Caurcn. 
1. The sub-Apostolic Fathers. 
Note on the meaning of ‘Son’ in the Apostles’ Oreed. 
®, Marcellus of Ancyra. 
Conclusion. 
Literature. 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND JEWISH WRITINGS, 
—The history of the term ‘Son of God’ in the pre- 


Christian period is the history of a gradual height- 
ening and concentration of meaning in connexion 
with the culminating point of biblical revelation. 
The use of the term is at first rather poetic or 
rhetorical than in the strict sense theological. It 
is applied to a number of objects in such a way as 
to invest them with a special dignity and value, or 
to hint at a special relation of nearness and appre- 
ciation on the part of God ; but it did not denote 
any essential partaking in the Divine nature. Only 
in Christian times does this latter sense come to 
attach to it. 

1, OLD TESTAMENT. —In OT the phrase, or 
something like it, is used of angels, of human 
judges, of the theocratic king, of the theocratic 
people, and of the Messiah. It is this last use 
which is taken up and further developed in Chris- 
tianity. 

(a) In the first passage that, meets us, Gn 6? 4 
(ascribed to the 9th cent. document J), the term is 
applied to the race of demigods or angelic beings 
which is conceived as existing before the Flood. 

This passage proved rather a stumbling-block to the later 
Jewish exegesis, and was variously explained. The main hody 
of Septuagint MSS (x B are not extant) tr. literally of υἱοὶ τοῦ 
θεοῦ (So also Theodotion). A group, including A, paraphrases 
this (in v.2 but not in v.4) as of ἄψγελοι. Aquila tr. still more 
literally of υἱοὶ τῶν θεῶν, leaving an opening, as it would seem, 
for some such sense 85 that given in the next paragraph. 
Symm, interprets less equivocally οἱ viet τῶν δυνωστευνόντων, ag 
though the reference was to the profligate sons of the upper or 
ruling classes. So most Jewish commentators; some, however, 
with Field (Hexapia, i. 22), make the ‘sons of God’=the de- 
scendants of Seth, and the ‘daughters of men’=the descend- 
ants of Cain. But there can be little douht that the sense ig 
asin Job 16 21 387; cf. Ps 291 898, and Dn 3829, 

(ὁ) In one remarkable verse the title seems to be 
applied to yudges or rulers (Ps 82°), ‘I said, Ye are 
gods; and all of you sons of the Most High’ (cf. 
vi; also Jn 10%). And in a number of places 
‘judges’ are in some way or other equated with 
‘gods’ (Ex 916 RVm and AV, 228°? RVm and AV, 
18 2% RVm and AV; in all these places ‘God’ in 
RV is lit. ‘ gods,’ ’clohim, according to the familiar 
idiom). 

The origin of this latter usage is not quite clear. It appears 
to be connected with the fact that judicial or quasi-judicial 
decisions were given in early times in the form of oracles at 
some sacred place and in the name of the deity. 

It is a further question whether or how far Ps 828 was 
suggested by this usage. That it was so suggested was the 
older view; and Duhm (e.g.) still explains of the Hasmonzan 
princes; Baethgen, of heathen rulers. But some recent writers, 
not without precursors in the earlier days of criticism, take 
more literally: e.g. Cheyne, of the ‘patron angels” of oppres- 
sive heathen nations; Wellhausen (ad loc.) and Smend (47 
Theol. p. 394 ff.), of the gods of these nations. Most commen- 
tators compare Ps 58, reading ‘O ye gods’ in v.1. : 

(c) Of more importance, and indeed on the direct 
line of Messianic promises, is the designation as 
applied to the theocratic king. For this the lead- 
ing passage is the assurance given by Nathan to 
David, ‘1 will be to him a father, and he shall be 
to me a son’ (28 7"). Many other places point 
back to this, esp. Ps 897827. But these will meet 
us again under (6). ; 7 

(d) Closely associated with the application to 
the theocratic king is that to the theocratic people. 
For this we go back primarily to Ex 4” ‘Thou 
shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the LorD, 
Israelis my son, my firstborn,’—an announcement 
that seems to have been present to the mind of the 
prophet Hosea when he wrote, ‘When Israel was 
a child, then I loved him, and called my son out 
of Egypt (Hos1l). 

(6) If the title ‘son’ is given both to the theo- 
eratie king and to the theocratie people where 
these are clearly distinguished from each other, 
still more inevitable was it that the same title 
would belong to them when the two ideas coalesce 
into one, as they do in the passages that may be 
called more directly Messianic. Conspicuous among 
these are Pss 89 and 2. 
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Ps 89.—This psalm is based upon the promises of 
28 7, but also in v.” elcarly takes up Ex 4”. 
Hence, while it is agreed that both king and 
people are in view, opinions differ somewhat as to 
the degree of prominence to be assigned to each. 
Cheyne (Comm. on ν.39) has ‘no doubt that the 
Davidie king (or rather ‘the Davidie royalty’) is 
meant.’ But ‘the Davidie house has long been 
overthrown, and the fate of the nation has a more 
practical interest for the writer, whose description 
partly fits the king, partly the people, now become 
the heir of the old Davidic promises.’ In OP p. 
118 he pronounces more decidedly for the ‘ post- 
exile Jewish Church’ in the Persian period (Arta- 
xerxes II, and 11.) Strack points out a close 
resemblance to the state of things under Josiah; 
Duhm, to that under Alexander Janneus (6. 88 B.C.). 
Wellhausen, like Cheyne, explains of the com- 
munity, which ‘in the history of the theocracy 
—__- to the place formerly occupied by the 

ings. 

Pg 2.—Even more central in its bearing upon the 
history of Christian thought is Ps 2, esp. v.” ‘Thou 
art my son; this day have I begotten thee’; 1.6. 
from the day of thine enthronement I have adopted 
thee for my own son. Opinion is leaning rather 
more than it did to the view expressed by Cheyne, 
that this psalm has not ‘a contemporary historical 
reference’ (Cheyne himself thinks that the writer 
‘throws himself back’ into the age of David or 
Solomon, to which, according to Strack, he belongs). 
What might be called the most modern view is con- 
cisely stated by Wellhausen (PB, ‘ Psalms,’ ad Zoc.): 
‘The Messiah is the speaker, and the whole psalm 
is composed in His name. It is not merely the 
hopes concerning the future to which he gives 
expression ; it is the claims to world-wide dominion 
already cherished by the Jewish Theocracy. All 
the heathen are destined to obey the Jews; if 
they fail to do so, they are rebels. The Messiah 
is the incarnation of Israel’s universal rule. He 
and Israel are almost identical, and it matters 
little whether we say that Israel has or is the 
Messiah. ... On the day when JuvH founded 
the Theocracy, He gave it the right to unlimited 
earthly dominion. This right is involved in the 
very idea of the Theoeracy. Zion, as being the 
seat of the Divine rule, is, ps0 facto, the seat of 
universal rule.’ 

It will be seen how the most advanced science of 
our time is by degrees giving back a full equiva- 
lent for the old naive conception that would make 
the passages above quoted direct unmediated pre- 
dictions of the personal Messiah. As applied to 
the Messiah these prophecies are not unmediated. 
The steps are one thing, the shrine to which they 
lead is another. The Scriptures of which we have 
been speaking mark so many separate contri- 
butions to the total result; but the result, when 
it is attained, has the completeness of an organic 
whole. A Figure was created — projected as it 
were upon the clouds—which was invested with 
all the attributes of a person. And the minds of 
men were turned towards it in an attitude of ex- 
pectation. It makes no matter that the lines of 
this Figure are drawn from different originals. 
They meet at last in a single portraiture. And we 
should never have known how perfectly they meet 
if we had not had the NT picture to compare with 
that of OT. The most literal fulfilment of pre- 
diction would not be more conclusive proof that 
all the course of the world and all the threads of 
history are in one guiding Hand. 

2. JEWISH WRITINGS.—Ps 2, as it has been 


rightly observed, stands at the head of a long line | 


of subsequent development. The conception of the 
Messiah as also ‘Son’ became a fixed part of the 


tradition, not perhaps quite so widely extended as | 


might have been expected,—it does not figure at all 
largely in the Talmud,—and yet sufficiently attested 
in those forms of Judaism which present the nearest 
affinities to Christianity. 

_(i.) The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha.—The 
title ‘Son’ as applied to the Messiah occurs only 
once in the Book of Enoch (1057) in a passage the 
origin and date of which are uncertain. It does 
not occur at all in Apoc. of Baruch. But in 4 Ezra 
(2 Esdras) it seems to be fairly well established. 
This book is lost in the original (Gr. or Heb. 3), but 
is preserved in no fewer than five versions, Lat., Syr., 
Aéth., Arab. (two forms), Arm., which are com- 
monly supposed to rank in this order, though the 
subject has not yet been thoroughly investigated. 

The text printed in our Bibles is from the Latin. In 728-29 
this version has evidently passed through Christian hands; Syr. 
has twice and Arab. once ‘my Son Messiah,’ Alth. once ‘my 
Servant Messiah’ (perhaps = vais), and Arm. once ‘the 
Messiah of God.’ From this rough statement, which can hardly 
be pursued into close detail, it will be seen that there is some 
doubt. In 1382 and 37 Lat. Syr. Arab., and in 1352 Lat. Syr. 
identically, and Ath. Arab. approximately, all have ‘Son,’ which, 
however, does not appear in the Armenian. A like relation 
is found in 149, where Lat. Syr. Ath. codd. Arab. have ‘Son’; 
“Eth. codd. ‘sons,’ while Arm. drops and paraphrases, _ The 
edd., including Hilgenfeld and Gunkel in Kautzsch, Apokr. τι. 
Pseudepig.d. AT, read ‘Son ’in all these places; but the reading 
cannot be regarded as quite secure (cf. Drummond, Jewish 
Messiah, pp. 285-288). 

The strongly Messianic passage in Ps-Sol 1723-51 has not the 
title ‘Son,’ but clearly borrows from Ps 2 in v.26, 

(ii). The Talmud.—Apart from the above instances 
there is not much evidence for the Messianic inter- 
pretation of Ps 2 in the Rabbinic literature. Dal- 
man (JVorte Jesu, p. 222) gives three examples of 
this, one dating ὁ, 240 and another c, 350 A.D. 

Two other comments quoted by him are of some interest. 
The Midrash on Ps 312 concludes thus: ‘To whom is this like? 
To a king who is wroth with his subjects, and the subjects go 
and make their peace with the king's son, that he may make 
peace for them. Then when the subjects go to give thanks to 
the king, he saith to them: Would ye give thanks tome? Go 
and, give them to my son; since, but for him, I should long ago 
have blotted out the people. So saith God to the nations of the 
world when they would give thanks to him. Go thank the 
children of Israel, for without them ye would not have continued 
for a single hour.’ 

A late comment in Midr. Vehili. li. 7 is expressly directed 
against the Christian interpretation : ‘From this passage (Ps 27) 
an answer may be given to the Minim (Christians) who say the 
Holy One—blessed be He—has a Son, and thou canst reply to 
them : it does not mean ‘‘A Son art Thou to Me,” hut “Thou 
art My Son”; like a servant whom his master encourages by 
saying to him, ‘‘Llove thee asmyson!”’ Although this is set 
down as ‘very late,’ it is Just the interpretation that would be 
natural to a Jew. 

If. THE NEW TESTAMENT.—In passing over to 
NT it is important to observe that we should not 
form an adequate conception of the significance of 
the title ‘Son of God’ if we were to confine our- 
selves to the use of that title alone. It is true that 
it occurs in some central passages, and true that 
in these passages the phrase is invested with great 
depth of meaning. But we should not adequately 
appreciate this depth, and still less should we 
understand the mass and volume of NT teaching 
on this head, if we did not directly connect with the 
explicit references to the ‘Son of God’ that other 
long series of references to God as pre-eminently 
‘the Father,’ and to Christ as pre-eminently ‘the 
Son.’ These two lines of usage are really conver- 
sent. And we must first consider them separately 
before we bring them together. It has seemed 
best first to colleet and sift the evidence before 
seeking to penetrate further into its meaning. 

1. THE GosPELS.—(a) Use of the term ‘Son of 
God.’—The use of this term is perhaps more sparing 
than we might suppose. And the number of in- 


stances on which we can really lay stress will be 
found to shrink somewhat on examination. 

(i.) Incidental uses.—Only in the Fourth Gospel 
(5° 935 [var. Zect.] 10° 114) is the title ‘Son of God’ 
used by our Lord expressly of Himself. And 
although three at least of the places in which it 
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is described as used of Him are of salient import- 
ance, this is not the case with others. Instances 
lke Mk Ll (where the reading is also not quite 
certain), Jn 3!8 9051 belong to the evangelists, and 
are thercfore evidence for a later stage of belief 
than that of the narrative. And we must allow 
for the possibility that to this later stage are really 
to be assigned words such as those ascribed to the 
Baptist in Jn 1% and to Nathanael in Jn 1%, Nor 
can we be too confident as to the exact wording of 
the discourses or sayings in Jn 3! 5% 085 [v,1,] 10% 
11%, St. John, even more than the other evange- 
lists, was so intensely absorbed in his own belief in 
the Godhead of Christ that it was natural to him 
to antedate expressions which really would be ex- 
ceptional at the time to which they are referred. 
Even in the First Gospel (Mt 14% 26°) the absence 
of the phrase from the Synoptic parallels must cast 
some doubt upon its ovina iy, 

On the other hand, in the cases of the demoniacs 
(Mk 3" || 51}} and of the centurion at the Cross 
(Mk 1559} the attestation indeed is excellent, but 
we cannot deduce anything very tangible (see 
below, 3 (a@)). 

(ii.) δέ. Peter’s Confession.—We cannot be sur- 
prised if by an application of similar critical 
methods some scholars (6.0. Dalman, lVorte Jesu, 
p. 224) should also cancel the phrase in the more 
important connexion of Mt 16% Here, in the 
version of Matthew, Peter’s confession runs: ‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God’; where 
Mark has only, ‘Thou art the Christ,’ and Luke 
‘The Christ of God.’ And no doubt it follows 
from this that the Marcan document had no more 
than our present Gospel. Still this passage is not 
really on all fours with the others that have come 
before us. For the context clearly proves that 
Matthew had before him some further tradition, 
possibly that of the Logia, but in any case 
a tradition that has the look of being original. 
Whether this originality extends to the whole 
phrase may be more than we could assert posi- 
tively, but to the present writer it appears to be 
probable that it does. We should more easily 
understand the apostolic use of the title ‘Son of 
(iod’ if there had been precedents for it on im- 
portant oceasions like this, when it is represented 
as receiving the sanction of Christ Himself. The 
whole phrase as it stands, including the epithet 
‘living God,’ calls up such a host of OT associa- 
tions, and at one step sets the confession so 
conspicuously in its place amid the whole series 
of biblical revelations, that we may be loth to let 
ib go. 

(iii.) The voice from heaven at the Baptism and 
Transfiguration.—The next two places that we 
have to deal with are encircled, like the last, with 
critical considerations. It may be well first to 
state the textual facts, so that the reader may 
have the evidence fully before him. 

a. The textwal question.— 
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Mt 317 καὶ ἰδοὺ φωνὴ ix τῶν οὐρανῶν λέγουσα" Οὗτός ἔστιν ὃ 
μου ὁ ἀγωπητὸς ἐν ᾧ εὐδόκησα. 

Mk 1}1 χωὶ φωνὴ ἐκ τῶν οὐρανῶν" Σὺ εἰ ὁ 
σοὶ εὐδόκησω. 

Lk 822... . καὶ φωνὴν ἐξ οὐρανοῦ γενέσθω!" Σὺ εἶ ὁ υἱός pov ὁ 
ἀγαπητός, ἐν σοὶ εὐδόκησα. 

Σὺ εἶ, 5».τ.λ. codd. Greec. et verss. (inc. Syr. Sin.) fere omn. 

Tics nov εἶ ct (+ ἀγαπητός, Clem. Alex.). ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά o6, 
Dabcff?*Ir. 

Hance leectionem quasi evangelicam agnoscunt (nist psalmum 
aliculi respiciant), Just. Mart., Clem. Alex., Method., 
Juvenc., Tycon., Aug. 
Epiph. 1/2. 


υἱός 


᾽. ͵ Γ 
υἱὸς μὸν ὁ ἀγωτητόξ, Ev 


THE TRANSFIGURATION :- 
-- . ~~ ΄ + ΄ 
Mt 175 κωὶ ἰδοὺ φωνὴ ix τῆς νεφέλης λέγουσα" Οὗτός ἔστιν ὁ υἱός 
eos % se ἊΝ , ~ 
(Lou 6 ἀγαπητὸς ἔν ᾧ εὐδόκησα" ἀκούετε αὐτοῦ. ἘΣ 
pny ὰ πὸ Μ ew 
xl ἐγένετο φωνὴ ἔξ τῆς νεφέλης ὑτὸς ὅστιν O υἱ ov ὁ 
ME 97 καὶ iy ἡ ς ans’ Οὗ ὅς μ 
Ἵ s ~ 
KY LT TOS, ὡπούετε αὐτοῦ. 


Habet etiam, Ey. Ebionit. ap. | 


Lk 935 καὶ φωνὴ ἐγένετο ἔκ τῆς νεφέλης λέγουσα" Οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ 
υἱὸς wou ὁ ἐκλελεγμεένος, αὐτοῦ ἀκούετε. 

We may also compare Ac 1383, . . ἀνωστήσας Ἰησοῦν, ὡς καὶ ἐν 
τῷ ψαλμῷ γέγραπται τῷ δευτέρῳ (υ.1, ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ Ψαλμῷ 
γέγρ.)" Υἱός μου εἰ σύ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά ce. Of. He 15 55, 

The main question here is as to the reading of Lk 322; ἐγὼ 
σήμερον γεγέννηκώ σε is Clearly Western, with strong Latin sup- 
port, though even here the whole family is not included, ὁ 1 
going the other way; the absence of Syriac evidence is also 
important. The natural inference would be that the reading, 
although, no doubt, very ancient, was not really primitive. And 
when we think how strong the temptation would be to assimi- 
late the text of the Gospel to that of the psalm, and how readily 
this latter text would fall in with ideas that are known to have 
been current in the 2nd ceut., the presumption against its 
originality is increased. Im any case Luke is the only Gospel 
affected. The agreement of Matthew and Mark is sufficient 
guarantee that the reading found in them was tound also in the 
common Synop. document. Luke can at most represent only 
a separate tradition, which hardly in this instance carries with 
it so much weight as the others. 

If the common reading is to be preferred, then the first half 
of the words presents a coincidence with Ps 27, the second half 
with Is 421. The words heard at the Transfiguration also pre- 
sent a general resemblance to Ps 2. That psalm is directly 
quoted in Acts and Hebrews. 


B. The nature of the Manifestations.—It is char- 
acteristic of the OT prophets that the revelations 
made to them sometimes took the form of remark- 
able siglits and sometimes of remarkable sounds. 
At least these are the terms in which they are 
described to us; what exactly were the psycho- 
logical phenomena corresponding it is beyond our 
power to say. They belong to the peculiar experi- 
ence of the Hebrew prophets. The Jewish notions 
about the Bath Aol are an extension of the same 
idea (Weber, Jud. Theol.® p. 194 f.). 

It is natural to suppose that the manifestations at 
the Baptism and at the Transfiguration were similar 
in kind. ‘It is possible that they were known only 
to.Jesus Himself, perhaps in the one case also to 
the Baptist, and in the other to one or more of the 
apostles who possessed the prophetic endowment. 
Through such a channel as this the Divine ap- 
proval of the Son was in all probability communi- 
cated to men. The significance of this Divine 
testimony will come before us later. 

(b) The correlative terms ‘ Father’ and " Son.’— 
We are told (Dalman, lVorte Jesu, Ρ 156) that 
it is contrary to Jewish usage to speak of God as 
‘Father’ absolutely without some such addition 
as ‘who isin heaven.’ The only exceptions occur 
in prayers. It also appears that great care and 
reserve were used in the application of this title 
generally. The Targums, where they have occa- 
sion to refer to it, adopt a paraphrase. 

In this respect the Gospels show a marked con- 
trast. Our Lord does, indeed, make use of the 
Jewish form (which is found most frequently in 
Matthew, but ef. also Mk 1175, Lk 1115); and it is 
probable enough that the real instances of this use 
may have been more numerous than would appear 
from our Gospels. . 

At the same time the Christian use goes far 
beyond the Jewish limitations. And besides the 
general use as applied to the disciples, there is a 
special use in which our Lord reserves it in a 
peculiar manner to Himself. He nowhere speaks 
of ‘our Father,’ numbering Himself with His fol- 
lowers. The Lord’s Prayer is not an exception, 
because it is a form prescribed to the disciples, and 
constructed entirely for them. The prayers of the 
Son to the Father are different. 

On the other hand, our Lord constantly speaks of 
‘my Father,’ whether with (Mt 7% 10° 153% 16!” 
1810. 19 35) or without addition. And this use ap- 
parently goes back even to His childhood (Lk 2*). 

The use in question is illustrated in a number 
of ways. So in the parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen, where the ‘ beloved son’ (Mk 125), who 
is also ‘heir,’ is distinguished from all other mes- 
sengers. So again in the parable of the Marriage 
Feast, which the king makes for his son (Mt 22°) 3 
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where, though the parallel in Lk 14° may point to 

this description as added later, the instance just 

given would at least show that it lay near at hand ; 

and some further support is given to it by the part 
layed by the ‘ bridegroom’ in the parable of the 
en Virgins, 

In any case the whole argument of Mt 17° turns 
on the distinction between ‘son’ and ‘ stranger.’ 
And the point of the discussion about Ps 110! (Mk 
125-37) 15. just to prove that the Messiah is not 
‘son of David’ in the same sense in which other 
members of his lineage are spoken of as sons. We 
shall have occasion to come back to some of these 
passages presently. 

We observe in our Lord’s use of the titles 
‘Father’ and ‘Son’ in connexion with Himself 
an ascending scale. First, there are the places 
where He speaks of God as His heavenly Father, 
or Father in heaven, after ordinary Jewish usage 
(Mt 731 etc., see above). Then there are the places 
where He speaks of God as ‘my Father’ without 
addition, which are too numerous to need specifica- 
tion. Then we come to a smaller number of pas- 
sages in which ‘the Son’ and ‘the Father’ are at 
once opposed and associated. And lastly, there 
are the cases in which mention is made of ‘the 
Father’ and ‘the Son,’ where the correlation is 
not expressed but implied. The last two classes of 
passages alone will require some discussion. 

The classical passage in the Synoptic Gospels for 
the correlative use of ‘the Father’ and ‘ the Son’ 
is, of course, Mt 11?" ||. By the side of this we have 
Mk 13°? || [v.d.] and the important and much de- 
bated verse Mt 28:5, 

Dalman (see pp. 231-235) allows the first of these 
passages to stand, explaining it as a figurative 
application of the relation of ‘father and son.’ 
The relation of Jesus to Him whom we call ‘the 
Father’ is such a relation, and therefore implies 
mutual knowledge. But the other places, he 
thinks, bear too close a resemblance to the theo- 
logical language of the Early Church; and he 
would set them down, in their present form, to 
the reflex influence of that language. He ques- 
tions the use by our Lord Himself of either phrase 
as a theological term. And this kind of view is, 
no doubt, widely spread in critical circles. 

Now, in the first place, we note that the passages 
just referred to are not the only evidence for 
bringing the use in qnestion within the cycle of 
Synoptic language. We may fairly add to these 
for this purpose Ae 1*7 2%; for not only is the 
author of Acts the author also of one of our 
Synoptie Gospels, but it is probable that these 
early chapters are based upon a document that is 
very much upon the same level with the sources 
used in the Synoptics. 

Next, we observe that if the use of ‘ the Father’ 
and ‘the Son’ as theological terms belongs to the 
Early Church, it at least goes back to the very 
first moment at which we possess contemporary 
evidence for the vocabulary of that Church, and 
indeed to a date which is not more than 23 years 
from the Ascension (see 1 Th 1'), And at the 
time when we thus first meet with it the use is no 
novelty, but already firmly and deeply rooted, 
a thing generally understood in all the Panline 
Churches, and, so far as we can see, without any 
hint of question or dispute beyond their borders. 
As we shall have to illustrate this more at length 
in the next section, we need not pursue the point 
further. 

These facts demand an explanation. 
we to account for the rapid growth within some 
23 to 26 years of a usage already so lixed and 
stereotyped? Where is the workshop in which 
it was fashioned, if it did not descend from Christ 
Himself? When we think of the way in which 


Tlow are | 


the best authenticated records of His teaching 
lead us up to the very verge of the challenged 
expressions, it seems altogether an easier step to 
regard them as the natural continuation of that 
teaching than to seek their origin wholly outside 
it. Of the two alternatives the former seems not 
only in other ways the more satisfactory, but 
really the easier and the more critical. 

2, THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The 
same two convergent lines of doctrine may be 
traced in the rest of the NT as in the Gospels. 
Here again we have two groups of passages, the 
one introducing the title ‘Son of God,’ and the other 
speaking rather of ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son.’ 
And here again we find the two groups approach 
and mutually support each other. 

The main difference between the Gospels and 
the rest of the literature is that, whereas we have 
seen that in the Gospels there is an ascending 
scale of expression, corresponding to the gradual 
unfolding of the new conception in the course of 
the history, in the Epistolary and other books 
(which though, as writings, for the most part 
earlier than the Gospels in point of composition, 
are later than them in the stage of development to 
which they have reference),—in these books the 
or reflected in the Gospels is seen as complete. 
sjoth titles, or sets of titles, ‘Son of God’ and 
‘Father and Son,’ have come to represent definite 
theologumena. ‘Their content is fixed, and carries 
with it a distinet doctrinal meaning. The climax 
to which we have been advancing lias been reached, 
and now simply perpetuates itself. The point 
gained is not lost again. 

(a) The title ‘ Son of God.’—We open the Epistle 
which stands at the head of the collection in our 
Bibles, and the state of belief implied in it is 
revealed to us in the very first verses (Ro 114), 
We read there that the main subject of the Gospel, 
or new announcement to mankind, is just tliis, 
‘the Son of God.’ And the nature of the announce- 
ment respecting Him is, that while on one side of 
His Being He satisfies the conditions expected in 
the Jewish Messiah by His descent from David, 
on another side of His Being He is defined or 
marked out as attaining to a higher designation 
still. Tle is nothing less than ‘Son of God.’ And 
the incontrovertible proof of His higher nature is 
to be seen in His victory over death by the Re- 
surrection. 

The term ‘Son of God’ is evidently by this 
time chosen and established as the standing formula 
to express what we mean by the Divinity of 
Christ. Lf in the OT the term did not necessarily 
unply Divine origin in the strict sense at all, that 
state of things has once for all been left belind ; 
and this particular formula has been fixed upon by 
the Christian consciousness as the shortest and 
most decisive expression for the proposition in 
which its whole faith centres. 

The inference which we thus draw from the 
opening verses of Kp. to Romans is confirmed on 
all hands, and shown to hoid good for every 
branch of the Church. We need not stay to illus- 
trate it further from such passages as Gal 230, Eph 
418 for the Epp. of St. Paul. But Ac 9” shows that 
to preach ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ was a 
current way of describing the gospel. <A like 
result follows from 1 ἐπ 3° (where ‘the Son of 
God was manifested’ is a name for what was after- 
wards ealled ‘the Incarnation’), and 1 Jn 4" 55: 0-18 
prove clearly that the confession of Jesus as the 
Son of God was the cardinal point in the Cliris- 
tian faith. Somewhat more indirectly the same 
conclusion follows from He 41’ 10° and Rev 9:18 
(taking up the description of 186), The Gospel of 
St. John (1) 18) identilies the Only-begotten with 
the Logos of God. 
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» (ὁ) The titles ‘ Father’ and ‘Son.’—In the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel we are in the region of 
high theology. But the fundamental assumptions 
of the Epistles (Pauline, Petrine, Johannean, 
Hebrews) are on the same plane. From the first 
we have in the greetings of such as begin with 
greetings frequent reference to the standing cor- 
relatives ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son.’ There never 
was a time within the range of this literature 
when the two correlative terms were not under- 
stood and accepted as part of the essential voca- 
bulary of Christianity. 

When, therefore, we read in Mt 28” the com- 
mand to baptize in the name of the Father and 
the Son, this combination is one proved to have 
been in common use less than 25 years after 
the command is said to have been given; and the 
complete triad is proved to have been recognized 
very little later. 

We repeat that the matured form in which these 
conceptions are found in the earliest Epistles seems 
to us abundantly to justify not only the few places 
in which they enter into the Synoptic Gospels, 
but, 7 principle at least, the more numerous places 
in which they occur in the Gospel that bears the 
name of St. John (see below, 3 6 i). 

Note on the use of vais Geo0.— We must reckon with the possi- 
bility that παὶς (θεοῦ) in Ac 319. 26 427. 30 was intended to be taken 
in the sense of ‘Son.’ It certainly has this sense in a number 
of places in the Apostolic Fathers (see below, III, 1). It is, 
however, more probable that (as in Mt 1218) the earlier writers 
distinctly have in view the ‘Servant of Jehovah’ of Is 42! etc. 
Only when the preaching of the gospel left Jewish ground and 
began to spread among peoples ignorant of Heb. were the two 
senses wholly confused. This process, indeed, was rapid; and 
the effect was so far good that it blended with the conception 
of Christ as ‘Son’ a quantity of valuable teaching relating to 
the ‘Servant’ which was most truly applicable to Him (though 
under another name), and which, but for this, might have met 
with less attention. On the passages in Acts see esp. an 
excellent note by Knowling on Ac 315; cf. also what is said by 
the same writer on ‘St. Peter’s Discourses,’ p. 119 ff. 

3. LHE SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE TITLES.— 
We have now collected most of the data bearing 
upon our subject. The next step must be to con- 
sider their significance under the different condi- 
tions in which we have found the titles used. In 
other words, we shall have to ask what they really 
meant, in the fulness of their meaning, (a) for the 
contemporaries of Jesus, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish ; (0) for Jesus Himself ; (6) for the apostles, 
looking back upon and interpreting them. 

(a) Hor contemporaries, Jewish and non-Jewish. 
—(i.) The populace.—Not much can be extracted 
from the witness of the demoniacs (Mk 3! ]j 57 I). 
If we read into it a higher meaning than the words 
conveyed to the mind of the speaker, it could only 
be by assuming a providential action outside the 
worlxing of ordinary laws. ‘The prophecy of Caiaphas 
(Jn 114-52) is perhaps sufficiently parallel to justify 
us in introducing this; and it is a common belief 
that, where the human will is most dormant, 
Divine influences are felt most readily. But, 
looked at psychologically, the confessions of the 
demoniaes could not mean more than that they 
believed themselves to be in the presence of the 
expected Messiah. 

(11.) Zhe centurion.—In spite of the divergent 
report of the words of the centurion at the cross 
in Lk 23*, there can be little doubt that the 
common source of the Synoptic narrative is rightly 
reproduced by Mark and Matthew, ‘Truly this 
was the Son of God.’ As, however, there is no 
obvious reason why Luke should have altered this, 
and as there are other details in the history of 
the Passion for which he appears to have inde- 
pendent authority, it is possible that another 
version of the words may have reached him; 
and that version may have as good a chance of 
being true as that which competes with it. If 
the words ‘Son of God’ were really used, the 


sense attaching to them would depend to some 
extent on the nationality of the centurion, in 
regard to which we are in the dark. Probably 
what was in his mind would be an undefined feel- 
lng of awe, and a consciousness that events were 
happening that transcended his experience and 
apprehension. 

(11.) Lhe ruling classes. —The question was 
directly put to our Lord by the high priest, ‘ Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ?’ (Mk 1451), 
And the assenting answer was treated as blas- 
phemy. Still, it would not follow that this was 
taken as an assertion of full Divinity. It prob- 
ably was taken as a claim to be the Messiah. 
But if the Jews in general thought of the Messiah 
as superhuman indeed, but not strictly Divine, the 
high priest (unless it were by such an overruling 
as we have considered above) is not likely to have 
meant more than this, The claim might well 
seem so audacious as to amount to blasphemy 
even without this aggravation (cf. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Theol. i. 266), more especially as it in- 
cludes the prophecy of a second coming as Judge, 

(iv.) The diseiples.—The highest point of recog- 
nition of our Lord’s true nature was no doubt 
reached in St. Peter’s confession. We have seen 
that there is some presumption (the extent of 
which we would not exaggerate, though it seems 
to us real) that St. Peter did actually use the 
words attributed to him by Matthew. If so, ‘the 
Son of the living God’ would be stronger still than 
the more common phrase without the epithet. 
Not only (as we have suggested) does this at once 
bring before the mind a whole mass of most 
central OT teaching, but by the very fact of 
varying from and adding to the current phrase 
it prepares us for a variation from and addition to 
the meaning. ‘The Son’ is emphatically taken 
out of the common category of all others who may 
be described as ‘sons.’ And, ‘the Son of the 
living God’ is as much as to say ‘the Son of 
Jehovah Himself,’ the God of Revelation and 
Redemption, and the expression of His Personal 
Being. We are on the way towards the ἀπαύγασμα 
τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως of He 19, 

(Ὁ) For Jesus Himself.—But the question that 
concerns us most is, of course, What sense did the 
title and its equivalents bear for Jesus Himself? 
And here again we shall have to regard the ques- 
tion from several distinct points of view. We shall 
do well to look at it, (i.) in the light of our Lord’s 
own filial consciousness; (11.) in the light of the 
external testimony borne to Him by the Father ; 
(111.) with reference to the two distinct things, 
Messiahship and Divinity; (iv.) and lastly, with 
reference to the extent to which the Divine Son- 
ship is to be carried back behind the Incarnation. 

(1.) The filial consciousness of Jesus.—We have 
expressed our reluctance to speak too freely of the 
human consciousness of our Lord (art. J&SUS 
CHRIST, ii. 603). But there can be no question 
that the central constituent in that consciousness 
was the complete and unclouded sense of the 
filial relation, evidenced at once by perfect mutu- 
ality of knowledge between the Son and the 
Father, and perfect submission and response on 
the part of the Son to the Father’s will. On this 
head it may be said that critics of all shades are 
acteed (see, ¢.g., Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. 1. 
281f., with numerous authorities quoted on p. 
282; also Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 127 ff.). 

But, that being so, it is rather strange that the 
references to this filial relation in the Synoptic 
Gospels should be so comparatively few. It 1s 
indeed implied in the many places in which (as 
we have seen) Jesus speaks of ‘ MZy Father’ in a 
sense peculiar to Himself. But, apart from these, 
there are but two conspicuous passages in which 
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the relation in question is described. On the side 
of action we have the supreme ‘obedience unto 
death’ of Mk 1436} ‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto thee; remove this cup from me: 
howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt’: 
with which we may compare the intimacy of in- 
ward converse throughout the Passion (Lk 23*, 
[v.2.] *). And on the side of knowledge we have 
the one great passage, Mt 11% ‘No one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whonisoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.’ It is in conse- 

uence of this relation that ‘all things have been 

elivered’ unto the Son by the Father (70.), and 
that whosoever receives the Son receives really the 
Father who sent Him (Mk 9**))). 

In the Synoptic Gospels, with these few excep- 
tions, the filial relation is rather felt as an under- 
lying presupposition of the narrative than directly 
expressed in it. But when we turn to the Fourth 
Gospel, what has been hitherto of the nature of 
incidental comment or implication becomes nothing 
less than a standing theme, worked out in great 
variety of detail. 


The Son is come forth from God, from the Father (Jn 13 
1627. 28) ; He is not come of Himself, but issent by God (842 178) ; 
and as He comes forth from God, so also He returns to God 
(133 1628). He is come in the Father’s name (545); not to seek 
His own will, but the will of Him that sent Him (539 638 1431 1716) ; 
to do that willis the support and stay, the ruling function, of 
His whole being (434). It follows that the Son does not seek 
iis own glory but the Father’s (718 850 174); and, as the con- 
verse of tliis, He does not glorify Himself, but is glorified by the 
Father (1228 1382 175), though the Father is glorified in the Son. 
The acts of the Son are really the acts of the Father, the 
natural expression of that perfect intimacy in which they stand 
to each other (519-20 829 1025. 37.38) The reciprocity between 
them is complete, it is seen in the perfection of their mutual 
knowledge (7% 819 1015 1725)» so that the teaching of the Son is 
really the teaching of the Father (716 826. 28.38 1249.50 1410. 24 
1515), [It is important to note that the after-teaching of the 
Spirit comes under the same description; Ile too will ‘not 
speak from himself; but what things soever he shall hear, 
these shall he speak’ (1613; cf. 1515)}. Hence the life and char- 
acter and words of the Son, taken as a whole, constitute a 
revelation of the Father such as had never been given before 
(646 147-105 οἵ, 124.18), The great fundamental fact is that the 
Son is in the Father and the Father in Him (1038 1411 1721) ; or, 
in other words, the Son and the Father are one (103); a claim 
which the Jews appear to have understood, for they accused 
our Lord of ‘making himself equal with God’ (518), 

It was but another aspect of His filial relation that the Son 
was the object of the Father’s unwavering and unfailing love 
(Fn 335 §20 1017 159.10 1723. 24.26; cf, 1141 1423); that the Father 
bears witness to Him (537 818 1230) [and we observe here again 
that the witness which is borne to the Son by the Father is also 
borne by the Spirit (1525)}; or, to use a summary Jewish expres- 
sion, ‘him the Father, even God, hath sealed’ (627), Nor is it 
surprising that the prerogatives of the Father are committed to 
the Son (38 183 1615 177), more particularly the prerogative of 
judgment, (522.27 939), and the power of both possessing and 
imparting life (526 1125 146.19 172; cf. 14); or that the Son is to 
be honoured as the Father is honoured (573; cf. 1523. 24); or that 
mankind are invited to ‘come’ to the Son as the source of all 


highest nourishment (414 635 737), and as the way to the Father 
(687. 44. 45 146), 


It is open to us, if we will, to think that in this 
collection of sayings there is an element—possibly 
a somewhat considerable element—that represents 
not so much what was actually spoken as enlarge- 
ment or comment embodying the experience and 
reflexion of the growing Church. It is open to us, 
if we will, to think that the part played by such 
sayings in the Gospel is proportionately greater 
than they would have seemed to bear to any average 
disciple who had heard the Lord. That it should 
be so would be perfectly consistent with the Gospel 
being the work of an apostle. It would be the 
natural and deliberate result of his setting himself 
to write a πνευματικὸν εὐαγγέλιον, the object of which 
was not so much to furnish a photographic repro- 
duction of the events as to fill up gaps and detici- 
encies in the records of preceding evangelists. Dut, 
when every deduction is made, the fact remains 
that sayings of this character there most certainly 
were; and not only so, but on the showing of the 


most critical of critics they supplied the real key- 
note to the whole history. A scientific examina- 
tion of the Gospels, whatever else it brings out, 
brings out this, that the root-element in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus was a sense of Sonship to the 
Divine Father, deeper, clearer, more intimate, 
more all-embracing and all-absorbing, than ever 
was vouchsafed to a child of man. 

(ii.) The testimony of the Father. —We have 
spoken so far of what might be called the sub- 
jective consciousness of Jesus. As much at least 
as this not only follows from the logie of the 
history, but is distinctly revealed to us—in the 
Synoptic Gospels sufficiently, in the Fourth Gospel 
oundanile, But to this subjective conviction on 
His part the narratives tell us that there was also 
added an objective confirmation. The confirma- 
tion was given in the two voices at the Baptism 
and at the Transfiguration (Mk 1" || 91}, and also 
—if we take in St. John—by the voice heard at 
the visit of the Greeks (Jn 12%). How are we to 
explain these utterances ? 

lf the narratives are well founded, we are not 
limited in our explanation by any inquiry as to 
the current contemporary interpretation of such 
texts as Ps 2’, Is 491, Dt 18%, however much the 
words said to have been spoken contain reminis- 
cences of or allusions to those texts. For the 
hearing of the voices was what might be called a 

ophetic hearing. The probability is, as we have 
hinted above (p. 572°), that just as on the third 
oecasion, while the crowd said, ‘It thundered,’ or 
‘An angel spake to him,’ either in the first instance 
the Baptist, or in the second instance the three 
apostles, or perhaps in all three, Jesus Christ 
Himself alone was aware of something that con- 
veyed a more articulate sense than this. But in 
any case the sense thus conveyed was conveyed to 
the spiritual ear by a method analogous to that of 
prophetic inspiration. 

And if, on the occasions in question, the Spirit of 
God did intimate prophetically to chosen witnesses, 
more or fewer, a revelation couched partly in the 
language of the ancient Scriptures, it would by no 
means follow that the meaning of the revelation 
was limited to the meaning of those older Serip- 
tures. On the contrary, it would be likely enough 
that the old words would be charged with new 
meaning—that, indeed, the revelation contained in 
them, though linking on to some message of the 
past, would yet be in substance a new revelation. 

We have seen that the ancient Scriptures of 
which we are speaking contributed, each in its way, 
to create that Ideal Figure which, in dimensions 
varying with the apprehending eye and mind, 
hovered before the imaginations of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus. To Jesus Himself it reached 
the fullest dimensions of which it was capable. 
And we may assume that to His mind the an- 
nouncement ‘Thou art my Son’ meant not only 
all that it had ever meant to the most enlightened 
of seers in the past, but, yet more, all that the 
response of His own heart told Him that it meant 
in the present. 

Tt might well content us to put into the words 
this, and no more. But it is possible, and we 
should be justified in supposing—not by way of 
dogmatic assertion, but by way of pious belief—in 
view of the later history and the progress of sub- 
sequent revelation, that the words were intended 
to suggest a new truth not hitherto made known, 
viz. that the Son was Son not only in the sense 
of the Messianie King, or of an Ideal People, but 
that the idea of Sonship was fulfilled in Him in a 
way yet more mysterious and yet more essential ; 
in other words, that He was Son, not merely in 
prophetic contemplation but in actual transcendent 
fact, before the foundation of the world. 
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(ili.) Alessiahship and divinity.—This last possi- 
bility brings us to the question, which in any case 
we shall have to face: What exactly is the mean- 
ing of the title ‘Son of God’? There is no doubt 
that it means the expected Messiah,—that at least. 
But how much more does it mean than that? In 
peruign κι does it mean the Son as incarnate, or 

oes it go behind and beyond the Incarnation ? 

We reserve the last part of this question for a 
moment. In the meantime we must attempt to 
define rather more exactly the relation of the title 
‘Son of God’ to the conception of the Messiah. In 
the popular mind, at the period with which we dre 
concerned, the two things would be simply iden- 
tical. But, as we so constantly see, our Lord was 
not content merely to take a popular idea with the 
conventional stamp upon it. In His hands the 
popular idea is nearly always remoulded, renewed, 
brought into harmony with some fresh and power- 
ful reality, and reissued with the signature of that 
reality. 

He had done this with the title Son OF MAN. 
For the author of the Similitudes in the Book of 
Enoch and for those who inherited lis tradition, 
the Son of Man was just the Messiah as Judge. 
But our Lord went back to the original sources of 
the title, Dn 7 and Ps 8*; and He thus brought it 
into living contact with the conception of Man as 
Man. In His lips it was the Messiah as Man, the 
perfect Man, in the sense of being nore man—more 
completely embodying in Himself the essence of 
ul that went to make man, more utterly in touch 
with everything in man—than any who had ever 
borne the name of man before. 

So, too, with the title ‘Son of God.’ Its meaning 
was very far from being exhausted by the holding 
of a certain office or function, such as that of the 
Messiah. For Jesus the phrase means the absolute 
fulness of all that’it ought to mean—the perfection 
of Sonship in relation to God; in a word, just all 
that sum of relations and habitudes of feeling and 
thought and action that we have seen so amply set 
before us in the Gospel of St. John. Itis the pic- 
ture of a mind lying open without flaw or impedi- 
ment to the stream of Divine love pouring in upon 
it, and responding to that love at once with exquisite 
sensitiveness and with entire completeness. It is 
indeed the very perfection of what we mean by 
religion and the religious attitude of the soul to 
God. 

It thus appears that in the mind of Christ the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah parted in two 
directions—one covering all the relationships of 
man to man, and the other in like manner covering 
all the relationships of the perfect Man to God. It 
parted in these directions, and it was resolvable 
into the two complementary ideals to which they 
led. And asa matter of fact the life of Christ on 
earth was the consummate realization of those 
ideals. [Compare with the above an admirable 
paragraph in Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 281 1.1]. 

The Jewish title ‘Messiah’ had upon it the 
stamp of something local and temporary; and as 
such it has lost much of its interest for the modern 
world, But the two other titles of which we have 
been speaking imply what is neither local nor 
temporary, but as permanent as Humanity itself. 
It is therefore specially under these titles that our 
Lord most freely revealed Himself. 

There is, however, something in the title ‘Mes- 
siah’ which although present was not quite so 
prominent in the other two. They convey to us 
as fully as it could be conveyed what Jesus was 
in Himself. But they do not bring out in the same 
relief the historical mission that He had in the 
first instance for His contemporaries and through 
them for all after-ages. The wonderful birth, the 


wonderful works, tle crucifixion, the resurrection, |! 


and the ascension may be viewed as aspects of the 
work of the Son of Man and of the Son of God,— 
they are aspects of the work of salvation and of 
the coming forth from and return to the Father,— 
but as enacted in space and time they might be 
more appropriately described as belonging to the 
manifestation of the Messiah. 

What deeper implications are there in the title 
‘Son of God’? Were the 4th cent. Fathers right in 
claiming that He who bore this title was not only 
in the full sense ‘Son’ but in the full sense ‘God,’ 
—that to be the Son of Ged implied identity of 
nature or of essence ? 

We may say with confidence that a Sonship such 
as is deseribed in the Fourth Gospel would carry 
with it this conclusion. How could any inferior 
being cither enter so perfectly into the mind of the 
Father or reflect it so perfectly to man? Of what 
created being could it be said, ‘He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father’? We need not stay to 
pick out other expressions that admit of no lower 
interpretation, because the evangelist has made it 
clear by his Prologue what construction he himself 
put upon his own narrative. 

But, although this conclusion can really be made 
good independently of the next and last point that 
we have to consider, it is to some extent mixed 
up with it, and it may be well to pass on to this 
point. 

(iv.) Pre-existence.—When we use the title ‘Son 
of God,’ how much does it cover? Is it strictly and 
properly applied to the incarnate Christ, or does 
it extend backwards before the Incarnation? In 
other words, does it, or does it not, imply pre- 
existence? We cannot discuss this question ade- 
quately without taking in the rest of the NT. 
We may, however, provisionally ask what infer- 
ence would be drawn from the Gospels. 

And in regard to these there is no doubt that 
in the great majority of cases the words would be 
satisfied by a reference to Christ as incarnate. All 
the instances in the Synoptic Gospels would come 
under this head. On the other hand, it is equally 
little open to question thatin the Fourth Gospel 
Christ is conceived as pre-existent. Nothing could 
be more explicit than the opening verse. Christ as 
the Logos was in the beginning with God, and was 
God. But does this hold good of Him also as the 
Son? That is more debatable. We have to look 
about somewhat for expressions that are free from 
ambiguity. Perhaps there are not any. 

The clearest would be the verse Jn 118 (which 
belongs to the evangelist), if we could be sure that 
the common reading is correct: ‘ the only-begotten 
Son, which isin the bosom of the Father,’ seems 
to speak of this pre-existent condition (Ξε πρὸς τὸν 
θεόν of v.') as though it belonged to Him as Son. 
But then we are confronted by the well-known 
question of reading. It must be enough to refer 
to the elaborate note in WH, and to Dr. Hort’s 
dissertation (1876), with which the present writer, 
so far as his judgment goes, would express his 
agreement. But the reading would then be not 
‘the only-begotten Son,’ but ‘God only-begotten.’ 
Places like 3 [v.d.]*, which are unambiguous as 
to pre-existence, do not clearly connect it with ‘the 
Son.’ Indeed the first of these introduces some- 
what unexpectedly not the ‘Son of God,’ but the 
‘Son of Man,’ who must be the Son incarnate. At 
the same time the terms ‘ Father’ and ‘Son’ are so 
correlative that the frequent occurrence of such 
phrases as ‘My Father which sent me,’ ‘Not any 
man hath seen the Father save he which: is from 
God,’ ‘I speak the things which I have seen with 
my Father,’ would seem to suggest that the relation 
of Father and Son existed before the Son became 
incarnate. At any rate the great emphasis on the 
two terms would seem to show that the relation te 
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which they point is not a passing phase, but some- 
thing that goes deep down into the essence of 
being. 

Or perhaps the case might be stated thus. The 
burden of proof really seems to lie with those who 
would refuse to associate the idea of pre-existence 
with that of Sonship. The many examples in 
which the term ‘Son’ is used without any such 
impheation go but a very slight way to exclude 
it where it is really suggested. In the case of St. 
John there is a clear presumption that it is so 
suggested; while in the Synoptie Gospels it is prob- 
able that the writers had not reflected upon the 
subject at all, and did but reproduce a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching upon it. The decision as to 
how far the Johannean presentation is to be 
accepted will depend upon the general estimate 
of the Fourth Gospel as a historical authority. 
To the present writer it seems in this instance, 
as in so many others, just to supply what the 
other Gospels lead us to the verge of without 
directly supplying. 

(6) For the apostles. — We have seen that the 
apostolie writers freely make use of the title 
‘Son of God’ as a formula to express their Chris- 
tian faith, or, as we may say in other words, in 
order to bring out their belief in the Divine side 
of the nature of Christ. What they meant would 
be very similar to the well-known exordium of the 
Second (so-called) Epistle of Clement: ‘ Brethren, 
we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as of God (ὡς 
περὶ Θεοῦ), as of the Judge of quick and dead.’ The 
phrase, in each ease, is vague; to define it more 
exactly will be the work of centuries; but the 
frame or mould has been provided by which the 
work of those centuries is to be circumscribed. 

The principal question that meets us is the same 
as that with which we have just been dealing in 
regard to the Gospels. Does the term ‘Son of 
God,’ as used by the apostles, contain any implica. 
tion of pre-existence, or is it limited to Christ as 
incarnate ? 

Here again by far the greater number of passages 
are ambiguous; if they do not suggest pre-existence 
and pre-existent relations, they also do not exclude 
them. There are, however, two passages that bear 
upon the question more directly. 

One is the opening of the Ep. to the Hebrews: 
‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets ... hath at the end of these days 
spolcen unto us in his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, through whom also he made the 
worlds ; who being the etfulgence of his glory, and 
the very image of his substance, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had made 
purihcation of sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the majesty on high.’ 

Two ways of taking this passage are possible. 
On the one hand, if we argue strictly, it may be 
urged that there is but one principal clause in the 
sentence, to which all the other subordinate and 
relative clauses are referred. This principal clause 
speaks of the Son [of God]. It would therefore 
follow that all the relative clauses point back to 
Him as Son. That is to say, that as Son He 
‘made the worlds’; as Son He is the effulgence 
of the Divine glory, the image of the Divine sub- 
stance ; as Son He upheld and upholds all things. 
That would carry back the Sonship to the time 
before creation, and would make it an attribute 
pertaining to the essence of Christ’s Godhead. 

But, on the other hand, it may be questioned 
whether we ought in this case to argue strictly. 
Because the relative clauses refer to the Son, it 
does not quite necessarily follow that they refer to 
Ilim as Son. It may be urged that the main 
contrast in the passage is between the previous 
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revelation through the Son, 2.2. the incarnate Son, 
and that this contrast dominates the whole pas- 
sage, many parts of which do indeed pnint to the 
Son as incarnate (‘whom he appointed heir of all 
things,’ ‘when he made purification of sins,’ ‘sat 
down at the right hand’). The other clauses, 
which imply pre-existence, would then be referred 
to the Son not strictly as such, but by a slight 
and quite natural laxity of language to Him who 
{afterwards, in view of [lis incarnation] came to 
be specially called ‘Son.’ This second way of 
taking the passage is not really stretched beyond 
what is common enough in language, though the 
first would be more accurate. 

The other passage is Col 10°15 <the Son of his 
love... whois the image (εἰκών) of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of all ereation’ (πρωτότοκος 
πάσης κτίσεως). Now, it is true that in biblical 
usage the leading idea in πρωτότοκος is that of the 
legal rights of the firstborn, his precedence over 
all who are born after him (cf. Ro 8) Butin a 
context like this, in view of the defining genitive 
πάσης κτίσεως, it seems wrong to exclude the idea 
of priority as well (mpd πάσης κτίσεως γεννηθείς, 
Theodrt.; otherwise Haupt, ep τοαε 17.} 
p. 27). There is not a direct allusion to Ps 8951028), 
though it is very possible that the Messianic 
application of that verse led by several steps to 
the use of the term here. It brings in another 
cycle of expressions which help to carry back the 
conception of sonship from the historie to the pre- 
historic stage. See, further, Liehtfoot, Col. ad loc. 

to 85, where the Son does not become the Son 
by being sent, but is already ‘God’s own Son’ 
(emphatic) before He is sent, tends the same way. 

In the Epp. of St. John there is nothing quite 
conclusive. We are really at the same level as in 
the Gospel. But, as there, the absolute use of ‘ the 
Father’ and ‘the Son’ and of ‘God the Father’ 
(1 Jn 222-44 419 512, 2 Jn **9, ef. 1 P 1?, Jude+) sug- 
gests a conception of Sonship which dates back 
behind the historic manifestation. On Jn 118 see 
above. 

Note on the origin of the Christian use of the title " Son of 
God.’—In his able and interesting but far too confident and 
sweeping book, Die Anfaunge unserer Ieligion (Tiibingen ἃ. 
Leipzig, 1901), p. 295, Prof. Wernle of Basel commits himself to 
the proposition that ‘from the OT and from Rabbinism there is 
no road that leads to the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ.’ 
He allows that the title ‘Son of God’ is strictly Jewish, but he 
appears to think that the further step ‘Son of God=God’ was 
taken upon Gentile ground, through the lax ideas brought in by 
the converts from paganism, and their readiness to admit new 
divinities to the Pantheon. Against this, indeed, ought rightly 
to be set the fact that the first lesson that they learnt on 
coming over to Christianity was the great lesson that God is 
One. But it was not really left to the Gentile Ohristians to 
crown an edifice that was incomplete without them. Wernle 
himself evidently feels that St. Paul had already gone far by 
identifying Christ with the ‘Lord’ of OT. He is obliged further 
to say that in his Christology St. Paul is not really a Jew, and 
to set down this side of his teaching to a supposed ‘mytho- 
logical tendency’ which he himself is unable to account for. 

{tis one of the ground fallacies of Wernle’s book to attribute 
far too much to the initiative of St. Paul. If the deification of 
Christ had been really due to hiru, and if in carrying it out he 
had been acting in opposition to the sense of the Christian 
community, we should most certainly have heard of it. But it 
is quite beyond question that Christ Himself was accused before 
the Sanhedrin of an extreme form of blasphemy, and that it 
was upon that charge that He was condemned (Dk 141-64 |]), Τὴ 
the Fourth Gospel we are expressly told that the Jews regarded 
the claim of Christ as ‘making himself equal with God’ (Jn 
518), It is, however, another of Wernle’s ground fallacies to 
treat especially the Jewish element in this Gospel with great 
one-sidedness (see Synopt, Frage, p. 253, a real blot upon an 
otherwise excellent book). 

The only at all contemporary attempt known to the present 
writer to distinguish radically between υἱὸς θεοῦ and θεὸς is in 
Clem. Hom. xvi. 15, 16 (cf. x. 10). It is characteristic of the 
teaching of that curiously isolated production. At a later date 
the distinction became the main fulcrum of Arianism, 


Π- Tne EARLY CHuURCH.—We might sum up 
at the pomt we have reached; but it seems better 
to pass on a few steps beyond the close of NT, 
which is not a real break. 
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1, The sub-Apostolic Fathers.—In the sub-Apos- 
tolic writings we find a state of things very similar 
to that which we have just left behind. ‘There is 
no doubt a certain amount of usage in which the 
term ‘Son’ may be appropriately explained of the 
Incarnate. 

Such would be, ¢.g., Ignatius, Smyrn. i. 1, ‘ per- 
suaded as touching our Lord that he is truly of 
the race of David according to the flesh, but Son 
of God by the Divine will and power, truly born 
of a virgin.’ This is clearly modelled on Ro 1? 
(similarly Barn. v. 9, 11). 

But even in this writer there are instances where 
a less restricted sense would seem to be intended, 
asin the Trinitarian passage, Magn. xiii. 1, ‘that 

Θ may prosper in all things... in the Son and 

ather and in the Spirit’ (ἐν vig καὶ πατρὶ καὶ 
ἐν πνεύματι) : and in ltom. inser., ‘[the Church] 
which I also salute in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the Father’ (υἱοῦ πατρός). We seem 
to have here the absolute use of ‘Father’ and 
‘Son’ as correlative to each other, without refer- 
ence to the Incarnation. Cf. Magn. vi. 1, ‘Jesus 
Christ, who was with the Father before the worlds 
and appeared at the end of time’; if the Father- 
hood is pre-mundane, the Sonship must also be 
pre-mundane. 

All ambiguity is removed in Barn. vi. 12, where 
we have the first express reference of the plural in 
Gn 1% to ‘the Son,’ ‘ For the scripture saith con- 
cerning us, how he saith to the Son: Let us make,’ 
ete. (cf. v. 5). The strange reading ‘Son of God,’ 
foisted into the free quotation of Ex 17 in Barn, 
xii, 9, can hardly be adduced, because Joshua 
is regarded as a type by anticipation of the In- 
carnate. 

Another quite clear passage is Herm. Sim. ix. 
12. 2, where the Son of God, ¢o nomine, is deseribed 
as ‘anterior to all creation, so that he became the 
Father’s adviser in his creation’ (ὁ μὲν vids τοῦ θεοῦ 
πάσης τῆς κτίσεως αὐτοῦ προγενέστερός ἐστιν, K.T.A.). 
This evidently takes up the πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως 
of Col 1, assuming the doctrine if not actually 
referring to the words. 

Of the group of passages in Patr. Apost. where 
παῖς is certainly used in the sense of ‘Son,’ one at 
least, Ep. Diogn. vill. 9-11, refers unequivocally to 
the pre-Incarnate, ‘having conceived a great and 
unalterable scheme, he communicated it to his 
Son alone’ (ἀνεκοινώσατο μόνῳ τῷ wadl), The state 
of the case appears to be, that while in Patr. Apost. 
the title is still predominantly referred to the in- 
carnate state, the writers have no sense of being 
confined to this, and are quite prepared to go be- 
yond it. 

When we come to Justin all distinction is ob- 
literated, and the Son is frankly identified with 
the Logos; Aol. ii. 6, ‘But to the Father of all, 
who is unbegotten, there is no name given... . 
And his Son, who alone is properly called Son, the 
Word, who also was with him and was begotten 
before the works, when at first he created and 
arranged all things by him,’ ete. (ὁ δὲ vids ἐκείνου, 
ὁ μόνος λεγόμενος κυρίως vids, ὁ λόγος πρὸ τῶν ποιη- 
μάτων καὶ συνὼν καὶ γεννώμενος, κιτ.λ.). Here we not 
only have ‘Son’ and ‘ Word’ used as convertible, 
but a special stress is laid on the idea of ‘ genera- 
tion’ as involved in ‘Sonship,’ which a little later 
in Origen took shape in the doctrine of the Eternal 
Generation (de Prine. 1. il. 4, 9). Before this, in 
Ignat. Zph. vii. 2, both words γεννητός and ἀγέννητος 
(v.l. γενητός and ayédvynros) had been applied to 
Christ, but with quite untechnical freedom (ef. 
Lightfoot, ad loc., and ii. 90-94; also Robertson, 
Athanasius, pp. 149, 475 n.). 

The passage of Justin is very important as a 
landmark. From that time forwards what might 
be called the metaphysical treatment of the title 
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‘Son’ becomes more and more common until it 
reaches its climax in the writers of the 4th century. 

Note on the meaning of ‘Son’ in the Apostles’ Creed. ~— 
There arose in Germany in the years 1892-1894 a rather sharp 
discussion about the Apostles’ Creed, begun by Harnack and 
taken up by Zahn, Kattenbusch, Cremer, and others. Tbis also 
produced in England an admirable little volume of lectures by 
Dr. Swete (Zhe Apostles’ Creed, Cambridge, 1894), which gives 
a concise account of most of the points at issue. Among these 
was the question as to the interpretation of the term ‘Son’ in 
the Creed, which Harnack wished to limit to the historic, as 
contrasted with the prehistoric, Sonship. Dr. Swete perhaps 
(p. 26 ff.) a little overstates both Harnack’s contention and the 
strength of the arguments against it. And yet that contention 
is really too sweeping, though the point made by Kattenbusch 
in his recently completed larger work (Das Apost. Symbol, ii, 
566f.), that the clause τὸν γεννηθέντω tx πνεύμ. dy. ww Μαρίας τῆς 
rap, shows tbat the historic γέννησις was in the author’s mind, 
appears to be valid. It is true that the first interest in this 
paragraph of the Creed is in historical facts. But at tbe same 
time, as Kattenbusch also very rightly observes, there is no 
antithesis to the Christology of Pre-existence. The question is 
not really raised; and yet, as we might perhaps put it, tbe 
conception of Sonship is left open on that side. We are re- 
minded that the Creed is in its origin Western and not Oriental. 
And for Western thought more especially, the denial of a purely 
natural birth may be taken to imply pre-existence. 

It should be added that recent research places the origin of 
the Oreed with confidence in the first half of the 2nd cent., and 
many would say in the first quarter; so that it would be 
strictly parallel to the Apostolic Fathers. 

2. Marcellus of Ancyra.—One episode in the 
controversies of the 4th cent. has a not incon- 
siderable reflex bearing on the interpretation of 
NT. 

Marcellus of Ancyra was one of the keenest 
supporters of Nicene doctrine. He seems, how- 
ever, to have asserted it on different grounds from 
those commonly brought forward. The position 
he took up was in the first instance biblical. We 
have seen that the Arians exploited in their own 
interest the title ‘Son.’ They inferred from it 
the posteriority and inferiority of Him by whom 
it was borne. Marcellus appears to have met 
them by saying that the use which they made of 
the title was unwarranted and indeed altogether 
wide of the mark. According to him, the title 
‘Son’ had no reference to origin or to the pre- 
existent relation of Christ to the Father. The 
proper term to denote this relation was in his view 
not ‘Son,’ but ‘Logos.’ It appears to be a mis- 
take to say that he denied the ‘Trinity’ or the 
distinct hypostatic existence of the Logos, though 
some of his speculations were not quite easily 
reconcilable with this. But his main contention 
was that ‘ Logos’ was the proper name of the pre- 
Incarnate and ‘Son’ of the Incarnate, and that 
the biblical writers observed this distinction, the 
only apparent exception being cases in which the 
title ‘Son’ was used ‘ prophetically.’ Eusebius of 
Ceesarea, who replied to him, marshals an impos- 
ing array of no fewer than thirty separate desig- 
nations which he maintains to have been also used 
of the Son before the Incarnation; but they are 
nearly all wide of the mark, and it must be con- 
fessed that on this ground the victory rests rather 
with his opponent (see Euseb. de Keel. Theol. 1. 
17-20, Migne, Pat. Gr. xxiv. 856-896 ; and on the 
whole controversy, esp. the monograph by Zahn, 
Marcellus von Ancyra, Gotha, 1867 ; and Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality (London, 1901, pp. 
208-215), ro. wae 

Conelusion.—From what has been said, it will 
be seen that the assertion of Marcellus in regard 
to the biblical usage was really very much in the 
right direction, though—as is so often the case 
with the ancients, when they have got hold of a 
right principle in criticism or exegesis—it 18 
rather too sweeping and unqualified. 

As compared with Marcellus and the modern 
revivers of his opinion, our own conclusion from the 
evidence passed in review would be, that while it 
is undoubtedly true that the biblical writers and 
the other early Christian writers before Justin, 
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start from the Incarnation and are thinking 
primarily of this, their thought does not neces- 
sarily end with it. It seems to point backwards 
into the dim past behind it. Certainly there is no 
sharp line of demarcation restricting the meaning 
of the title to the incarnate state and no other. 
The writers are so far from guarding themselves 
against any reference beyond the Incarnation that 
they seem rather naturally to suggest it. The 
Son is so called primarily as incarnate. But that 
which is the essence of the Incarnation must needs 
be also larger than the Incarnation. It must 
needs have its roots in the eternity of Godhead. 
[See esp. a very instructive and carefully balanced 
discussion in Moberly, Atonement and Person- 
ality, pp. 185 ἢ, 211-215]. 


LITERATURE.—The most important literature will have been 
sufficiently indicated in the course of the article. The works 
to which the writer himself owes most are Dalman’s Worte Jesu 
(Leipzig, 1898), and H. J. lfoltzmann’s Neutest. Theologie (Frei- 
burg i. B. ἃ. Leipzig, 1897). To these should now be added 
Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums (admirably translated 
under the title What ἐξ Christianity ? London, 1901), which has 
a very suggestive treatment of the subject, though too im- 
patient of formulated doctrine; and the portion of Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, justreferred to. Younger students 
should not fail to have recourse to Dr. Swete’s Apostles’ Creed 


(Cambridge, 1894). W. SANDAY. 


SON OF MAN.—1. An expression occurring in 
both OT and NT, and used in the following 
applications. (1) A poet. synonym of ‘ man,’ found 
in parallelism with ‘man’ (the word for ‘man’ in 
the two clauses being in the original a different 
one). See the occurrences in 8 6; and add Ps 144% 
(for Wiay772; || 15). (2) In Ezek. the title under which 
the prophet is regularly addressed by J”, 21. 5 31-8 
and upwards of 90 times besides. Ezek. has a pro- 
found sense of the majesty of J”; and the expression 
is no doubt intended to mark the distance which 
separated the prophet, as one of mankind, from 
Him. The title is borrowed from Ezek. in Dn 817, 
(3) In the vision in Dn 7 the glorious being whom 
Dan. sees brought ‘with the clouds of heaven’ to 
the Almighty, after the fourth beast (representing 
the empire of the Seleucidz) is slain, to receive an 
everlasting and universal dominion (v.14), is de- 
scribed as ‘ one like unto a son of man’ (Aram. 733 
wix). The expression means simply a figure in 
human form. What the figure was intended to 
denote has been the subject of much controversy. 
At an early date (see § 11) it was undoubtedly in- 
terpreted of the Messiah, and the same view has 
been largely held down to the present time (6.0. by 
Ewald, Riehm, and Behrmann); but in the author’s 
own interpretation of the vision (νν.}8. 227) the 
‘saints of the Most High’ take the place of the 
‘one like unto a son of man’; and this constitutes 
a strong ground for concluding that he himself 
understood by it the glorified and ideal people of 
israel (see, further, the present writer’s Coman. on 
Dan. p. 1091}, The same expression in Greek (ὅμοιος 
vig ἀνθρώπου : see RV) is applied alsoin Rev 118 14%4 
to the risen and glorified Christ. 

2. ‘The Son of man’ (ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου) is a 
designation of Christ, though one confined to the 
Gospels and Ac 7°, and, except Ac 758 (where it 
occurs in Stephen’s dying exclamation*), found 
only in the mouth of Christ Himself (the quota- 
tion in Jn 12% forming no real exception). 

3. The following is a synopsis of the occurrences 
in the Synoptic Gospels, in the order given, or 
suggested, by St. Mark :— 


Mt Mk Lk 

98 210 524 (hath authority on earth to forgive 
sills) 

128 228 6° (is lord of the sabbath) 


* Of. the words spoken by James, the brother of the Lord, 
just before his martyrdom, as reported by Hegesippus, ap. 
Kuseb. ii. 23 (see vol. ii. p. 542»), 
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1292 [3281.}] 12102 (whosoever shall speak ἃ word against 
the Son of man, etc.) 

[544] 622 (when men reproach you, etc., for the 
Son of man’s sake) 

1023} (shall not have finished the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of man be come) 

(1022 t]t 128 (him shall the Son of man also confess 
before the angels of ie 

1119 794. = (came eating and drinking 

820 958 (hath not where to lay his head) 

[1645] [812}] (as Jonah was three days, etc. [Mt]; ag 

1150§ =6 Jonah became a sign unto the Ninev- 

1240 ites, ete. [Lk)) 

1337 (he that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of man) || 

1341 (will send forth his angels, etc.) 

1613 (827¢] [918] ge men say that the Son of man 
is 

[16234] 831 92 =6(must suffer many things, be killed, 
and rise again) 

1627 898 826 (of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the 
glory, ete. [Mk, Lk]; for the Son of 
man shall come in, ete. [At]) 

1628 [914] [927+] (shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming, etc.) 

178 99 [98*] (to tell the vision to no man till the 
Son of man be risen from the dead) 

1712 913 (to a like Elijah [John the Bap- 
tist] 

1722 921 932 (shall be delivered into the hands of 
men, etc., and (Mt, Mk] rise again) 

1928 [1029*]  [1829*] (in the regeneration, when the Son of 
man shal) sit on the throne, etc.) 

2018 1033 1831 (to be delivered to the chief priests, 
etc., and rise again) 

2028 1045 [cf. 2227] (to give his life a ransom for many) 

112 (when ye shal] desire to see one of the 
days of the Son of man) 

2427 1123. (as the lightning . . . so shall] be the 
coming of the Son of man) 

24302 [1326*] [2127*] Ger shall appear the sign of the Son 
of man 

2430b 1326 2127 (shall see the Son of man coming in 
(on) the clouds of heaven) 

2136 =(watch... that ye may be able... 
to stand before the Son of man) 

2487 1726 (as were the days of Noah, so shall be 
the coming of the Son of man) 

2438 (1727*] ([85 they were in those days. . .,] 80 
shall be the coming, etc. 

1789 [as the days of Lot . . .,] so shall 
it be in the day that the Son of man 
is revealed) 

188 (when the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth Ὁ) 

1910 (cametoseek and to save that which 
was lost) 

2411 [ef. 1333¢] 1240 (in an hour that ye think not, etc.) 

2531 when the Son of man shall come in his 
glory) 

262 [141}] [3215] (after two days the passover cometh, 
and the Son of man is delivered, etc.) 

2624 1421a  22224 ~(goeth even as it is written of him) 

2G624b 1421b  [22*2bt] (woe unto that man through whom 
the Son of man is betrayed) 

2645 1441 (Gis betrayed into the hands of sinners) 

[2649] [1445*] 2248 oe thou the Son of man with a 

iss 

2664 1462 9909 (from now ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of power) 

[280] [100] 247 (saying that the Son of man must be 
delivered, etc., and rise again) 

80 14 25 =69 times 


Mt 181} (| Lk 192°, though in a very different connexion), in 
Mt 2518 the words ‘in which the Son of man cometh,’ and in Lk 
956 the clause ‘For the Son of man came not to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them,’ are not in the best MSS; cf. RVm on Mt 
1811: Lk 956, 

The occurrences in the Fourth Gospel are Jn 161 313.14 
627. 53.62 828 935 (NBD: cf. RVm), 1223.34 (see 314 828), v.34 138] 
(11 [or 12] times). None of these occurrences are parallel to 
any of those in the Synoptists. See, further, § 23. 


4, If the occurrences in tlic Synoptic Gospels are 
analyzed, it will be seen that the expression is 
attributed to Christ upon (probably) 40 distinct 


* The corresponding clause, or verse, entirely omitted (in Mk 
3°8 either omitted or modified ; see p. 588). 

7 ‘Son of man‘ represented by a pron., or (Mk 91, Lk 927) by a 
paraphrase (ἢ the kingdom of God’). 

t In instructions to the disciples, attached to 101. 5.7. 8.14 -- Mk 
67-11=Lk 91-5. 

§ Observe that Lk 11%b=both Mt 164 and Mt 1259, and that 
Lk 1131. 32= Mt 1242-41, 

| In the explanation of the parable of the Tares(no || in Mk, Lk). 
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occasions,* ‘of which 8 are reported by the three 
Gospels, 13 by two, and 19 by one. No instance 
is, however, reported in Mark which is not in one 
(or both) of the other two Gospels. The occasions 
fall naturally into two great groups: (1) those in 
which the reference is to some aspect or other of 
the earthly work of Christ, in the time of His 
humility (including, in particular, His sufferings 
and death) ; (2) those in which the reference is to 
His future coming in glory. It is important to 
bear in mind the fact of these two applications of 
the expression ; for it has some bearing upon recent 
discussions of the subject. On the crucial passage, 
Mi 1613, see § 19. 

5. Before, however, we can proceed to examine the 
meaning of the title, a prior question must be con- 
sidered, which has assumed, within recent years, 
great prominence. Jesus, it is not doubted, spoke, 
at least as a rule, not Greek but Aramaic; a proper 
method, therefore, it is urged, requires that we 
should begin by inquiring how the title would be 
expressed in Aramaic, and what meaning it would 
there possess. And when we proceed to trans- 
late back ὁ υἱὸς rod ἀνθρώπου into Aramaic an unex- 
punted and startling result discloses itself, which 
185 involved students of the NT in great per- 
plexity. 

6. Let us first, for clearness, explain briefly the 
usage of the expression in Biblical Hebrew. 

In Biblical Hebrew, ΟἿ ‘3a or Diya 32 ‘sons of 
man’ (or ‘of men,’—O7x being a collective term) 
occurs frequently,—though not so frequently as 
o7x(7) alone, and chiefly in poet. and later Heb.,— 
to denote mankind in general (Gn 10°, 1S 26%, 2 5 
74, Ps 114 ©) 121-8 @ 8) 142 ete.).t The sing. 01873 
“son of man’ (ὖ.6. not son of an individual man, 
but son (z.e. member) of the genus man) also occurs, 
viz. (2) in the address to Ezekiel 2) * 31:8, and more 
than 90 times besides (so also Dn 8!" ; ef. Enoch 601° 
7114) ; (6) occasionally in poet. parallelism with wx 
or #ax Nu 23, Is 51? 562, Jer 4918 (=v.33=50%= 
(nearly) 51%), Ps 84() 8011 (8) 146% (|| 03} “ nobles’), 
Job 167 (|| 122 ‘man ἢ 1 955 358, 

7. In Aramaic o7% is not found.§ The term 
which, speaking generally, corresponds is wyx, ws 
(in some dialects contracted, without difference of 
meaning, to #3), in the status emphaticus (corre- 
sponding to the def. art. in Heb.) xvix, sy¥ix (contr. 
av3). “Endshd (ndshd) mostly denotes ‘man’ in a 
general or collective sense, though it occurs occa- 
sionally (p. 582°) in an individual sense; ’éndsh 
(nash), on the other hand, not infrequently pos- 
sesses an individual sense, and also often sinks to 
express nothing more than 7s, or ‘one’ (as in 
‘every one,’ ‘no one’). 

In some Aramaic dialects, however, thongh not 
in all, ‘son (or sons) of man (men)’ is comnion—in 
prose, and not merely, as in Heb., chiefly in 
poetry —in the ordinary sense of man (or men), 
the distinctive force of bar, ‘son,’ being no longer 
felt. The following are the main details of this 
usage :— 


(a) Judean Aramaic.—In Biblical Aramaic, the plur. °33 
xvIN ‘sons of men’ occurs Dn 28 521 (‘driven from the sons 
of men,’—interchanging with ‘driven from men’ (Xvi), 425.32, 
$3 (22. 29. 30)): elsewhere *éndshd is used, 24 (‘ the seed of men’); 
416 (13) (‘changed from (the heart of) men’); 417. 25.32 (14, 22, 25) 
521 . 425.32. 33 (22. 29.30) (just quoted); 78 (‘ eyes like the eyes of 
men’); Ezy 411 (Wye determined by the foll. gen.). ’#nash occurs 
in the indeterm, sense of ‘a man,’ 65 67.12 (8.13) (‘of any god or 
man’), 7143 and in ‘every man,’ ‘no man,’ 210 310 57 612 (13), 


* Holsten and Oort reckon 42 occasions, distinguishing Lk 1130 
from Mt 1240, and Mk 838 Lk 9°6 from Mt 1677, 

t So ws "332 Pg 42 (8) 492 (8)b 629 (19), La 333, 

{ But read here prob, O78 13} (‘and between a man, and,’ etc.). 

§ The Targ., where it has O78 “2 (as in Ezek., for O78"]3, 
and occasionally besides), means ‘son of Adam.’ 


Ezr 611, Ὁ Bar ’énash, ‘a son of man,’ occurs only in the passage, 
of which more will be said below, Dn 713 ‘ one like unto ὦ sen of 
man. 

In the Targ. of Onkelos the plur. 8z/1’ ‘13 occurs Gn 61115, 
Nu 2319, Dt 326.26; the sing. bar ’énash does not occur at all, 
‘man ’—where it is not expressed by 733, 872) (vir)—being 
represented always by ’éndsh, "δι δ᾽ ἃ, 

In the Targ. of Jonathan (on the prophets) the plur. ‘32 
kYYN occurs at least 20 times (ag 1S 1529 167.7 2410 2619) ; 
"nash frequently (85 Jos 15 211 817 108); bar ’énadsh only Is 5112 
[cod, Reuchl., in ed. Lag., O08 72] 562, Jer 4918.33 5040 6148, Mic 
58—in each case being suggested directly by the Hebrew. 

) In Nabatean Aramaic (some 30 inscriptions, chiefly 
sepulchral, mostly of 8-14 lines each, dating from B.c. 9 to 
A.D, 75),t bar ’énash does not occur at all. Hndsh, &nash 
occur pretty frequently, very much as in Daniel, in ‘ever 
a ‘no one,’ etc. (see CLS 11. i. 1977 2068.6 2095. 6 2103. 6 2197 
etc.). 

(c) Galilean Aramaic.—In the Palest. Talm. (3-4 cent, A.D.) 
bar nash (determ. bar nasha) occurs with great frequency, and 
means simply ὦ (single, individual) man, as #3 72 ἽΠ ‘a certain 
man (did so and so),’ δ᾿) 22 817 ‘that man,’ δ 72 7717 ‘this 
man,’ and in a weakened sense, with a neg. or δ ‘all,’ as ‘he 


went out w2 72 ποῦν xd) and found no one,’ δὰ 12) w3 73 ba 


(=late Heb. τ ΣΝ b>) ‘every one.’{ Obviously, in all these 


Cases it would be absurd to render bar-nash(a@) by ‘son 0) 
man. 

In the Palest. Lectionary (the ‘ Evangeliarium Hierosoly- 
mitanum,’ ed, Erizzo, 1861, ed. Lagarde, in his Bibl. Syr. 
1892), of the 5th cent. a.D., the usage is similar: barnash 
standing regularly for ‘a man’ (as W191 IN= ὄξνθρωπος or ἄνθρωτό: 
vis, Lk 225 488 661030 1511 etc); and barndsha (determ.) foi 
6 ἄνθρωπος, as Mt 44 1295. 35 2624. 24, Τι]ὺῖ 829. 33. 35 ete, 

The same usage prevails in the Palest, Targums on the 
Pent.§, and on the Hagiographa (6. 7th cent. a.D.): see, for 
instance, bar nash in Ly 21 ἀξ 61. 3. 4. 21 ete. (‘if a man do so 
and so’: Onk. in all such passages w3'X), Ps 80!8> (for 13 
DN) 1154 1186. 8 1448. 4 etc, 5 || and bar na@sh& in ‘that man,’ 
Ly 720b. 21b. 27b 174. 9 198 etc, (Onk. always 8W]°X), Ps 85.5 5612 
6013 119184, ᾿ 

(2) In Syriac, barndsh, barndshad, in the meaning ‘man,’ are 
very common. Examples: for OU8 Ex 1313, 15 4413, Jer 28 1014, 
Ezk 18. 10. 26 108. 14, Dn 78; for ἄνθρωτος, Curet. and Pesh., Mt 44 
1212. 43 1511. 11.18 196, Pesh. Mk 886. 87, Jn 225 722. 23.23 and (in 
‘every man ’) Ro 29 34 1218 1619 (εἰς ravras), and elsewhere. 4] 


8. It thus appears that bar niaish(@) is a common 
Aramaic expression, in which the force of the ‘son’ 
has been so weakened by time as virtually to have 
disappeared, so that it practically means nothing 
more nor less than man (homo, Mensch,—not vir). 
The natural Aramaic original of ὁ υἱὸς rod ἀνθρ. 
would, however, seem to be barnasha. If, now, 
our Lord spoke Aramaic, and denoted Himself by 
this expression, what meaning can He have in- 
tended to convey by it? To this question, which 
is by no means a simple one, different answers have 
been given. 

(1) C. B. E. Uloth, who, it seems, was the first to 
set himself to answer it, came to the conclusion 
that Jesus called Himself ‘the man,’ meaning by 
the expression to point to His creaturely frailty 
and humility. ** 

(2) Eerdmans argued that the expression was not 
in the days of Christ a Mess. title, and was not 
used by Him as such. In opposition to the 
prevalent Mess. expectations, Jesus called Himself 
‘the man,’ meaning it to be understood that He 


* Cf. Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben, 1896, p. 3 (from the 
Megillath Ta'anith, of 1-2 cent. a.D.; see tb. p. 32, Gramm, des 
Jud.-Pal. eS sage 7). : 

{ See Euting, Nab. Insehriften (1835), ed. and tr., with notes 
by Noldeke; or CLS αν, i. 196-224; several also reprinted in 
Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Hpigr. pp. 450-455, 

{ See numerous examples in Lietzmann, 34-7; and cf. Dal- 
man, Aram, Dialektproben, pp. 28-30. The usage of the 
Palest. Midrashim is similar (ἐδ. Ὁ. 15 ff.). 

§ In which bar nash(a) occurs much more frequently than 
would be supposed from the terms used by Dalman (Die Worte 
Jest, 194), : 

|| And 80, in the ‘Fragmentary’ (Palest.) Targ. to the Pent., if 
the recension from a Paris MS edited by Ginsburger (1899), even 


in Gn 126 (ΠῚ 3 wi 73.23): cf. Ex 1918 (for ww; Onl. Nw/yR), 
Nu 127 ww “ay 17} 129 nd (in the Leipz. MS [p. 85] w3% 123). 


4 On the Samaritan see Fiebig [§ 24 end], Ὁ. 14 ff. 
** Godyeleerde Bijdragen, 1862, p. 467 fi. 
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was a man, and not more. Translated literally 
into Greek, it was not understood, and under the 
influence of apocalyptic phraseology (Dn 7* ete.) 
made into a title of Christ.* 

(3) Wellhausen, in 1894 and 1897, also considered 
that Jesus intended by the term to speak of Him- 
self as ‘the man,’ meaning, however, by the ex- 
pression the one who completely fulfilled the idea 
of man, and who as such was in specially close 
relation to the Father; and the early Christians, 
not understanding how He could have so described 
Himself, in translating rendered barndshé falsely 
by ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου instead of by ὁ ἄνθρωπος : the 
expression was thus brought into connexion with 
Dn 718, and so became a standing Messianic desig- 
nation of Christ.t 

(4) Arnold Meyer f called attention to the fact 
that in Aramaic, in particular in the Aramaic 
spoken in Galilee, it was not unusual for a person 
to speak of him- (or her-) self as ‘this man,’ ‘ this 
woman’ (8223 8177, Xnn’x 8'77),§ and also that there 
are, even in the OT, passages in which, though the 
general term ‘man’ is used, the reference is clearly 
to the speaker (Job 3% 1671); and he applied this 
principle to the explanation of at least some of the 
passages in the Gospels: sometimes, in using the 
expression, Jesus spoke of men in general (as 
Mk 278 ‘Therefore man is lord of the sabbath,’ 
12%), sometimes He pointed by it to Himself (as 
Mk 2! ‘that ye may know that ὦ man hath 
authority on earth to forgive sins,’ Mt 8%, 11% ‘a 
man came eating and drinking,’ ete.): the early 
Greek-speaking Christians, translating it by ὁ υἱὸς 
τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, combined with it associations derived 
from Dn 7%, This explanation does not earry us 
very far. Itistrue, it might in the abstract (see 
§ 22) be adopted for some of the passages cited ; 
but otherwise the expression used in the Gospels is 
not, as in the Gahlean phrase quoted, ‘this man’; 
nor does Meyer make any attempt to show how 
in the numerous other passages concerned, the pre- 
dictions of sufferings and the eschatological utter- 
ances, the expression ‘a man’ could have been 
naturally employed by Christ (cf. Fiebig, p. 74 f.). 

(5) Lietzmann, as the result of a careful ex- 
amination of the existing evidence, literary and 
philological, rejecting the solutions of his prede- 
cessors, reached the startling conelusion|] that 
‘Jesus never applied to Himself the title ‘son of 
man” at all, because it does not exist in Aramaic, 
and upon linguistic grounds cannot exist,’—on 
account, viz., of the fact mentioned above, that 
barnishd, though it is lit. ‘the son of man,’ in 
actual usage means simply ‘the man,’so that the 
distinction made in the Greek between ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
and ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου could not have existed in 
Aramaic (both expressions being translations of 
the same word, darndsha@). The evangelical tradi- 
tion which attributes to Christ the use of this 
title is consequently false. The title arose in 
Greek : vids ἀνθρώπου, as a translation of barndsh 
in such passages as Mk 910. 48. sounded strange ; it 
was consequently, under the influence of Dn 7%, 
turned, under the form ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ¢., into a title of 
Christ, first in the apocalyptic discourses declaring 
His future παρουσία, and afterwards more generally 
in other discourses (pp. 91-95). And Lictzmann 
supports this conclusion by various subsidiary 
arguments, of which the principal are: (1) the fact 
that ‘the son of man’ was no accepted Messianic 
title in the age of Christ; (2) the absence of the 
expression from the writings of St. Paul, which, he 
claims, is searcely conceivable had it really been 

* Theol. Tijdschr. 1894, pp. 153-176 ; 1895, pp. 49-71. 

t Isr. wu. ὦ ἰῷ, Gesch. (1894) p. 312; ed. 3 (1897), p. 381; ef. 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. (1899) p. 200f. 

1 Jesu Muttersprache (1896), pp, Ot lol 140-149. 
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§ Dalman, Grammatik, 77 f. te Worte Jesu, 204 1, 
᾿ Der Menschensohn, 1896, p. 


used habitually by Christ ; (3) its absence likewise 
from the literature of the sub-apostolie ages, the 
Didache, Clement, Polycarp, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, etc., after a review of which Lietzmann finds it 
to be first alluded to by the Gnostic sect of Ophites 
(pp. 62-69), Marcion (c. 120-150 A.D.), and Ignatius 
(fiphes. xx. 2, τῷ vig ἀνθρώπου καὶ υἱῷ θεοῦ). And 
Wellhausen, though for long he could not bring 
himself to such a tour de force (‘Gewaltstreich ἢ), 
was forced ultimately to agree with Lietzmann. 
The sense in which he formerly (see above) 
supposed Christ to have used the expression he 
now considered to be too abstract, and could conse- 
quently find no alternative left but, bold as the 
step might appear, to deny that Christ used the 
expression at all. The title originated in Dn 1713, 
being attributed first to Jesus in the eschatological 
passages (cf. Mk 13%, where, as Wellh. observes, 
‘the son of man’ is not expressly identified with 
the speaker); and its adoption afterwards as a 
general self-designation of Jesus was perhaps 
facilitated by a misapprehension of passages such 
as Mk 2°8, in which barndashdé, though meant gener- 
ally, was interpreted as referring specially to 
Christ.* 


The general conclusion that Christ had not Himself used the 
title had been reached before, though without the use of the 
argument based upon the Aramaic, by Volkmar in 1870, and 
especially by Oort (in De Utidrukking 6 υἱὸς τοῦ x in het NT, 
1893), who, though he allowed that Jesus might have used the 
expression as a symbol of the future kingdom, argued that He 
did not use it as a self-designation ; it was introduced first as 
a personal title by the early Christians from apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and was ascribed afterwards to Jesus Himself by the 
evangelists. 

9. Such a conclusion, conflicting, as it does, with 
all the direct evidence that we possess on the 
subject, could not be accepted, except upon the 
clearest and strongest grounds; and it is not sur- 
prising to find the leading NT scholars on the 
Continent, including even those who approach the 
Gospel records from a thoroughly eritical stand- 
point, opposed to it. The prineipal objections 
may be thus summarized. (1) The variations be- 
tween this title and the personal pron. presented 
by many of the parallel narratives (see the Table), 
show, indeed, that there are occasions on which 
we eannot be sure whether the term was actually 
used by our Lord or not, and it might be admitted 
(see § 22) that there were even other passages in 
which it had been attributed to Him incorrectly ; 
but that an expression which in the Gospels is 
attributed solely to Him, and is never used by 
the evangelists themselves, should in reality have 
been never used by Him, but have been introduced 
into the Gospels entirely by the evangelists, 
implies an inversion of the facts which is hardly 
credible. (2) The attribution of the expression 
to Christ does not depend npon isolated texts in 
individual Gospels; it has in many cases, as the 
Table shows, the support of the double, and even 
of the triple, Synoptic tradition. (3) Exactly the 
same usage is found, moreover, in the independent 
tradition represented by the Fourth Gospel; and, 
as Dr. Drummond [§ 24] remarks, ‘there seems ta 
be no particular reason for its appearance in this 
Gospel, except the fact that it was at least believed 
to be ἃ common expression in the mouth of Jesus,’ 
Direct personal reminiscences unquestionably un- 
derlie both these traditions; and, as the same 
authority further remarks, ‘the apostles must 
have known whether their Master spoke of Him- 
self in the way recorded in the Gospels or not; and 
the Gospels are sufficiently near apostolieal sources 
to make us pause before admitting that the Church 
is responsible for the appearance of so striking 
a characteristic’ as this title in the mouth of 
Christ. (4) Even assuming that the title was intro- 
duced into the eschatological passages in the manner 

* Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vi. (1899) pp. 188, 200f., 206, 214. 
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supposed, it is difficult to conjecture a motive for 
extending the usage to a number of other passages 
of an entirely different character (Baldensperger 
[§ 24], p. 254). (5) As regards the supposition that 
the ascription of the expression to Christ was due 
to the early Church, Dr. Drummond observes: 
‘The Church was more likely to omit than to 
insert the phrase. Keliance is placed on the 
silence of Christian writers to show that the phrase 
was not known. The Gospels conclusively prove 
that it was known; and to imagine that it was a 
favourite expression just during the period when 
the Gospels were composed, and that before that 
time it was not known, and after that time it 
was not in common use, is to construct history 
to suit the hypothesis. The Church would have 
preferred some title apparently higher and more 
dignified.’ (6) St. Paul, it is urged, never uses 
the title. But neither do the evangelists in 
speaking of Christ, and yet their own narratives 
show that they were acquainted with it, and 
believed it to have been used by Christ. Unless 
Ac 7°8§ is to be eliminated as unhistorical, along 
with the numerous occurrences of the title in the 
mouth of Christ found in the Gospels, it must have 
been known at the time of Stephen’s martyrdom 
as a designation of Jesus; for otherwise there 
would be no sufficient cause in Stephen’s exclama- 
tion to account for the fury of the Jews (Drum- 
mond), Schmiedel, moreover,* argues at length 
that the use made of Ps 8 in 1 Co 15” and He 
28° presupposes the acquaintance of the apostles 
with the expression as a designation of Christ; 
the fact that they do not use it more frequently is 
not difficult to explain. They wrote largely for 
converts from heathenism, who would be liable to 
misunderstand it; and they naturally chose by 
preference terms which would give prominence to 
the Divinity of Christ. The case would be similar 
with the sub-apostolic writers. Barnab. 125”, 
however, which, it had been alleged, was proof 
that the writer was unacquainted with the title, 
had been wrongly explained (as Lietzmann after- 
wards admitted t). 

10. All these considerations would, however, un- 
doubtedly have to yield, if it were philologically 
certain that ‘the son of man’ could not have been 
an expression used by our Lord. The reasons ad- 
duced in support of this conclusion are, beyond 
question, weighty; we must consider carefully 
whether they are conclusive. 

In the first place, it must be clearly understood 
that we have no actual knowledge of the Aram. 
original used (presumably) by Christ. We have 
no records of the Galilsean dialect as early as the 
first cent. A.D.; and hence the Aram. origina] of 
‘the son of man’ is a matter not of actual know- 
ledge, but of inference. Three possibilities must 
be kept in view. (1) Wellh. says that barndsh(a) 
in the sense of ‘man’ is common to Aramaic 
dialects in general; but this statement is in excess 
of the evidence ; its occurrence in the exceptional 
passage Dn 78 (in which a semi-poetical expression 
would be but natural) is not proof that it was in 
general use in that sense in Bibl. Aramaic; and 
itis not found in other passages of Dn. (as 7* 8), 
in which, if it were as commonly in use as it is in 
the Jerus. Talin., it might be naturally expected. 
It does not occur in the Aram. of Onk., and occurs 
but rarely in that of Jon. (8 7a); and though 
Wellh. (pp. vi, 195) explains its absence from these 
Targums by the fact that their authors adhered 
closely to the Heb. (in which, as pointed out in § 6, 
the sing. ‘son of man’ is of rare occurrence), yet 
it is not certain that this explanation is the 
eorrect one. The Pal. Targ. on the Psalms and 


ἢ Prot. Monatshefte, Juli 1898, p. 260 ff. 
t Theol. Arb. aus dem Rhein. Pred.-Verein, 1898, H. 2, Ὁ. 8. 


Job, and the Pesh., are also in general literal 
translations, and yet bar ndsh(@) occurs in both 
frequently (cf. above, § 7 (c), (d)). 


Onk. uses regularly w3’x for ‘soul’ (=person), Ly 21 4227 
51.2.4 etc.; and ΝΠ xw7’N for ‘that soul,’ Gn 1714, Ex 3114, 
Ly 720. 21,27 198 206 and elsewhere. Jn all these passages 
pseudo-Jon. uses as regularly ‘harnash,' ‘barnasha.’ Soin Dt 
83.3 (for OWN) pseudo-Jon. has ΝΣ 73, while Onk. has Xw2's 3 
and in the expression ‘the work of man’s (er men’s) hands’ 
DX is rendered by barnash(a) in the Palest. Tarzums (Ps 1154 
13515, 2 Ch 8218), but by énésha in Onk. (Dt 428) and Jon. 
(2 K 1918, Is 3719). Similarly wiax is rendered in the Pal. 
Targums hy barndsh(a), Ps 85 920.21 10315 10415 etc., hut by 
*enasha in Jon. (Is 137 246 5112 562), Cf. also Ps 1188> (Pal 
Targ.: 73 32) with Jer 175 (Jon. : hwi'X). So Fiehig, p. 11. 

It is true (’e)nash& is used mostly as a collective term; hut 
Wellh.’s argument (p. v) to show that it is used so always, 
and that consequently, unless bar ('é)ndsh(d) were in use, there 
would have been no means of expressing the idea of (a single, 
particular) man (hemo) in Aram.,is surely not conclusive ; for 
in Onk. 8157 Nwi’k, as has been just shown, occurs repeatedly 
in the sense of that man (comp. in Heb. the analogous indi- 
vidual and collective applications of ws). So Fiehig, p. 11. 


The Aram. dialects do differ from one another in 
details of linguistic usage ; * and thongh barnash(a) 
is common in the Galilzean dialects of the 3rd or 4th 
cent. A.D., it may not, as Dalman points out, have 
been equally common in the Ist cent. ; and if usage 
had not at that time obliterated the distinctive 
force of the first part of the compound, bar nasha 
might have been used by Christ in the sense of 
‘the Son of man.’ It must, however, be allowed 
that Fiebig [§ 24] has made it probable (pp. 33-36, 
59f.) from quotations in the Jerus. Talm. that bar 
nash(a@)=‘man’ was current in Galilee in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. 

(2) In the Sin. (Curet.) and Pesh. versions of 
NT, ‘the Son of man’ is, for distinction from the 
barndshaé which stands for ὁ ἄνθρωπος, always repre- 
sented by 6’réh d’ndshat (lit. his son, that of man, 
—the pleonasm being an idiom very common in 
Aram. +),—gramuiatically (N6ld.) ‘a more strongly 
determined form of barndsha.’ If in the Aram. 
spoken in the time of Christ barndsh(a@) was really 
in Common use in the sense of ‘man,’ there does 
not seem to be any sufficient reason why, if our 
Lord desired to express the idea of ‘the Son of 
man,’ He should not have made use of this expres- 
sion. There would be nothing unsuitable in its 
being an unusual and emphatic one; and that there 
was some Semitic expression bearing this meaning 
appears, as Hilgenfeld has pointed out,§ from the 
fact that in the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, which 
Jerome himself translated from Aramaic (or, as he 
elsewhere says, from Hebrew), there was a saying 
of Christ, addressed to James, which (in Jerome’s 
tr.) reads, ‘ Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit fiius hominis a dormientibus.’ |{ 

From a communication printed by Dr. Drummond,{ it appears 


that Prof. Néldeke also is disposed to agree with Wellhausen. 
To differ from Prof. Néldeke on a point of Aramaic or Arabic 


* See, for some illustrations, Dalm. Gramm. 34-40. : 

t Bréh d’barnasha& ‘Son of the son of man’ is certainly ἃ 
‘theological barbarism’ ; it does not, however, occur (as Wellh., 
by an oversight, says, Ὁ. 194.) in the Pesh., but in the Palest. 
Lectionary. 

t See, e.g., Dalm., Dialektproben, p. 15, 1, 2, [827 ATI =whose 
son? pint #’71=the son of Hezekiah. So Dn 220 38.2 etc., 
and constantly in Syriac (as Mt 11 {thrice]). According to Wellh, 
bréh d'’ndsha (on account of the sing. suff. and the following 
virtual plural) is ‘unméglich’ (p. vi). But Swix is regularly 
in the Teg. construed with a sing. ; and Job 720 1419 3316, Pesh., 
are precise formal parallels (see, further, Fiebig, p. 48 ff.): more- 
over, if the expression were ‘impossible’ in Syr°sc, would the 
authors of the Syriac versions of the Gospels have employed it? 

§ Z. f. Wiss. Theol. 1897, 475 (cf. Bert. philol. Wochenschr. 1897, 
Heft 49); 1899, 150. if 

| Jerome, de Virts Ill. c. 2 end (ed. Bened. Iv. ii. 1025 ed. 
Vall. ii. 817; Migne, ii, 618); see Hilgenf. Bvangg. 860. Hebr. 
etc. que supersunt (1866), pp. 17ff., 29, Lietzmann’s reply 
(Theol. Arb. p. 10) is to the effect that even here the title muat 
be of Greek origin, hecause it is only in Greek that the con: 


| ditions for its having arisen can be shown to have existed. 


«| Journ. of Theol. Studies, Apr. 1901, p. 8571. 
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usage would be to court certain error; but from the terms in 
which he expresses himself, it does not seem that he means to 
pronounce an absolute philological veto against the position 
that Jesus may have spoken of Himself in Aramaic as ‘the Son 
of man.’ 


(3) No doubt our Lord, as a rule, spoke in 
Aramaic; but, as Prof. Sanday has remarked to 
the present writer, it is quite possible that He 
may, upon occasion, have spoken also in Greek, 
In this case, which 1s more than a mere abstract 
possibility, the expression ὁ vids τοῦ ἀνθρώπου may 
actually have been sometimes heard upon His lips. 

ll. Origin and meaning of the term as used in 
NT.—Here we must first consider the question 
whether the term is used in previous or contem- 
porary Jewish literature, and, if so, in what sense, 
In Dn 7, as has been already remarked, the ‘ one 
like unto a son of man’ denoted originally, in all 
probability, the glorified ‘se of Israel; but the 
expression was undoubtedly interpreted at an early 
date of the Messiah. The most remarkable ev1- 
dence of this is afforded by that part of the 
(composite) Book of Enoch (ch. 37-70), which is 
commonly known as the ‘ Similitudes,’ and whicli 
is attributed generally to the 1st cent. B.C. (see 
vol. i. pp. 707°-708*). Enoch is here represented 
as carried in his vision into heaven, where he 
sees the ‘Head of Days’ (a title of the Almighty 
suggested by Dn 7138) surrounded by an innumer- 
able company of angels (401), and beside [im the 
Messiah, sitting on ‘the throne of his glory’ 
(623. 8.6 6977-9), and executing judgment upon 
wicked men and angels. The Messiah is often 
spoken of as the ‘ Elect One’ (Is 421); but in ch. 
46 he is introduced in terms which more particu- 
larly concern us here-—— 


461 ‘And there I saw One who had a head of days (i.e. an 
aged head), and his head was white like wool (Dn 7%), and with 
him was another one whose face was as the appearance of a 
man, and his face was full of graciousness, like one of the holy 
angels. 2 And Jasked the angel who went with me, and showed 
ine allthe hidden things, concerning that son of man, who he 
was, and whence he was, and why he went with the Head of 
Days. And he answered and said unto me, 3 This is the son of 
man who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteous- 
ness, and who reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden, 
because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him, and his lot before 
the Lord of Spirits hath surpassed everything in uprightness 
for ever. 4And this son of man whom thou hast seen will 
arouse the kings and the mighty ones from their couches, and 
the strong ones from their thrones, and execute judgment 
upon them.’ 


The judgment is described most fully in ch. 62— 


622 ‘And the Lord of Spirits seated him (the Elect One) on 
the throne of his glory, and the spirit of righteousness was 
poured out upon him, and the word of his mouth slew all the 
sinners [Is 114], and all the unrighteous were destroyed before 
his face... . 5And their countenance will fall, and pain will 
seize them, when they see that son of man sitting on the throne 
of his glory. ... ¥%And all the kings and the mighty and the 
exalted and those who rule the earth will fall down on their 
faces before him, and worship, and set their hope upon that son 
of man, and will petition him and supplicate for mercy at his 
hands.’ But it will be too late: the ‘angels of punishment’ 
will take them in charge, and carry them away to their appointed 
doom, But the righteous will be saved on that day; ‘and 
the Lord of Spirits will abide over them, and with that son of 
man will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and ever.’ 
Of. 6927 And he sat on the throne of his glory, and the sum of 
judgment was committed unto him, the son of man, and he 
caused the sinners and those who have led the world astray 
to pass away and be destroyed from off the face of the earth,’ 


The ‘son of man’ of the ‘Similitudes’ is thus an 
august, superhuman being, who is seated on his 
throne beside the Almighty, and exercises in par- 
ticular the functions of zudge. This representation, 
itis to be observed, though based, no doubt, upon 
that of Dn 7, is not identical with it: in Daniel it 
is God who is the judge; the ‘one like unto a son 
of man’ appears upon the scene only after the 
Judgment is completed, and he comes, not to 
exercise judgment, but to reccive a kingdom. 

It has been much disputed whether ‘the son of 
man’ is a ¢itle in the Similitudes or not. 
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The expressions used are, ‘ that (zeku or we’etu) son of man’ 
(462 482 625 [see Charles, or Beer, in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen, 
ad loc.], γν.9. 14 6311 6926. 29. 29 701 7117), ‘this son of man’ (464), 
and ‘the son of man’ (468 {see Dillm. th. Gram, § 194] 627 6927), 
On the one side, it is argued, Enoch sees in his vision a human 
form (461), which is afterwards (462 etc.) referred to as ‘ that 
(or this) son of man,’—‘ son of man,’ rather than simply ‘man,’ 
being (presumably) employed, partly on account of Dn vis (which 
the context shows to be in the writer’s mind), partly as being a 
rather more distinct and individual term, ‘The son of man’ of 
463 627 6927 might similarly be nothing more than an expression 
referring back to 461; and the same, it is urged, might be said 
even of ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ] ἀνθρώπου, if, as is possible (see esp. Charles, 
Eschatology, Ὁ. 214f.), this were the Greek which lay before the 
Ethiopic translator.* On the other hand, the somewhat marked 
prominence of the term is an indication that some significance 
attaches to it; else why does the writer not say ‘ the Elect one’ 
(as 492.4 513. 5 626.9 aZ.), or ‘the Anointed one’ (as 4810 524)? 


On the whole, it may probably be fairly said, as 
is claimed by Baldensperger ([§ 24], p. 246), and 
admitted by Dr. Drummond (p. 544), that the ex- 
pression, even if not a title in Enoch, is next door 
to becoming one, and that the step of making it 
a title is one which at any time afterwards might 
be readily taken. If, however, the view of ‘the 
son of man’ adopted in this art. (88 17, 21) be the 
correct one, it will be seen to be a matter of in- 
difference whether the expression was a ‘ title’ in 
Enoch or not. 


The reader ought, however, to be aware that it can hardly 
be said to be certain that the ‘ Similitudes’ are of pre-Christian 
origin; though this is the view taken by the great majority of 
critics, who urge in particular that, had they been written (or 
interpolated) under Christian influence, the allusions to the 
historical Christ would have been more definite. See Schtirer2, 
ii, 626 (3 iii. 201 £.). 


12. Another passage, which, though of post- 
Christian date (probably A.D. 81-96), seems ta 
show no traces of Christian influence (see vol. 11. 
Ὁ. 766°), and deserves to be quoted in the sama 
connexion, is 2 (4) Es 13°%, Here Ezra is repre: 
sented as seeing in a dream the sea disturbed by a 
wind, and a ‘man,’ who is declared afterwards 
(v.25) to be God’s appointed judge and deliverer 
(i.¢., though the word itself is not used, the 
Messiah), ascending out of it— 

* And I beheld, and, lo, this wind caused to come up from the 
midst of the sea as it were the likeness of a man, and I beheld, 
and, lo, that man flew with the clouds of heaven [cf. Dn 713]: 
and when he turned his countenance to look, all things trembled 
that were seen under him.’ In the sequel, the same ‘man that 
came up out of the sea,’ as he is termed (v.°, cf. vv.25-51), 
destroys by a ‘flaming breath,’ proceeding out of his mouth, 


the multitudes which assemble against him, and calls back to 
the land of Israel the ten tribes (vv, 10f. 12. 39-49), 


Here then at least the Messiah is described, with 
evident reference to Dn 738, as a ‘man.’ 

Dr. Charles has called attention also to 4 Es 61 in the Syr., 
Eth., and Arab. versions (the world to be judged finally—iirst by 
[Arab. on account of] a ‘man’ (Syr. 82192 7°2],—or, to judge 
from the Eth. vers., by a ‘son of man,’—and afterwards by God: 
see Hilrenf. Mess. Jud. pp. 223, 275, 334); but the statement is 
inconsistent with 68, and is open to the suspicion of being a 
Christian interpolation (cf. Hilgenf. p. 64 7.). 

13. In spite, however, of the usage of the ‘Sim- 
ilitudes,’ and of 2 Es 13°", it seems clear that ‘the 
Son of man’ was no generally accepted title of the 
Messiah in the days of Christ. Dalm. (Die Worte 
Jesu, 197-204) shows that nothing exists in Jewish 
authorities in favour of such a supposition. The 
same conclusion is supported by the testimony of 
the Gospels. ‘It is inconceivable that the Lord 
should have adopted a title which was popularly 
held to be synonymous with that of Messiah, 
while He carefully avoided the title of Messiah 
itself’? (Westcott). The reply that He used it 
enigmatically is not to the point; for though He 


* The Eth. zeku and 2e’etu not infrequently, in translations 
from the Greek, represent the Greek art. (Charles, /.¢.; Dillm. 
Eth. Lex. co). 1057, 919). They are not, however, used in the 
Eth. NT in the tr. of ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώτου. (Dr. Charles, in his tr. 
of 6926. 29. 29 701, has not represented the Eth. ‘ that’). 

t The Arab version published by Ewald (Das vierte Ezrabuch, 
1863): that published by Gildemeister (1877) is different. 
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might have signified by it something different 
from the popular conception of the Messiah, it 
would still (ex hyp.) have been the Messiah, which 
those who heard Him would have understood Him 
to mean. Upon the same supposition, moreover, 
His use of it could not but have excited the hos- 
tility of the Jews, of which, however (in this con- 
nexion), the Gospels afford no trace: the ‘blas- 
phemy’ of Mt 26®=Mk 16% consisted evidently 
not in His use of this title, but in the Divine 
prerogatives predicated of Himself as the bearer 
of it. The most that might be supposed is, that 
though not generally current as a title of the 
Messiah, it was familiar in that sense in the 
varticular circle to which the ‘Similitudes’ be- 
onged (above, vol. ii. 622°, cf. 616*). 

14, In considering the meaning of the title, it 
ought to be clearly understood that it is not any- 
where explained in the NT, so that whatever view 
of it be adopted must be a matter of conjecture 
and inference. To the same cause is due what is 
cenerally allowed to be the great difficulty of the 
question, and also the wide divergence of the con- 
clusions which have been reached regarding it. 
The question is further complicated by the fact 
that there are two possible starting-points for the 
investigation: is the name a mere title, taken, as 
it were mechanically, from Dn 7:3, and so a mere 
periphrasis for ‘ Messiah’? or does the significance 
of the title lie in the four words of which it con- 
sists, and is the meaning which our Lord intended 
to convey by it to be ascertained by an analysis of 
these words? Ormay the interpretations suggested 
by these two opposite points of view be in any way 
combined? Or, on the other hand, whichever of 
these interpretations be adopted, does it logically 
render the other unnecessary and superfluous [cef. 
§ 20. 12}? Still further difficulties arise when the 
details of its usage in the Gospels are considered, 
as, for instance, the very dificrent predicates 
associated with it; and further divergent con- 
clusions are arrived at, corresponding to the view 
taken by the individual critic of the chronology 
of our Lord’s discourses, and other questions of 
Gospel criticism. 

15. Two main views may be said to have been 
advocated. According to one view, the title has 
no meaning of its own,* it is intended simply to 
point to the ‘one like unto a son of man’ in Dn 
715,1 and so to express, directly and distinctly, 
the Messiahship of Jesus. According to the other 
view, the title, though it may have been chosen 
with an eye to Dn 7", expressed primarily the 
thought that Jesus was, in some special sensc, a 
man above other men, the supreme representative 
of humanity, and only indirectly, especially towards 
the close of His ministry, suggested in addition the 
thought of His Messiahship. High authorities can 
be quoted for both these views. Thus Holtzmann 
writes (Ν᾽ Theol. 1897, p. 247), ‘The title certainly 
originates in Dn 7%, Jesus adopts Daniel’s view of 
the future kingdom: close beside this is in Daniel 
the figure of the “one like unto a son of man” 
who receives the kingdom from God, and in whom 
therefore it was natural for Jesus to see Himself pre- 
figured: even though in Daniel tlie figure symbol- 
ized only the kingdom (and not its head), still here 
was the person who would establish it: Jesus, by 
His adoption of the title, implied that it would not 
be established apart from Himself.’ He did not, 
however, this being the sense of the title, use 
it before Peter’s confession (pp. 250 top, 260, 263 

* Schmiedel, p. 264: ‘The name is given (viz. by Dn 713]; 
what it signifies is matter not for an analytical judgment, but 
for a synthetical one,’ ¢.e. it is to be ascertained from ‘ predicates 
defining the worl or office of the Messiah.’ Cf. Holtzm. p. 
253 bottom, 264 2.; Wellh. p. 214. 


+ Cf, H. A. W. Meyer on Mbt 820 (altered in the 8th ed. by 
B. Weiss). 
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(cf. below, § 19]). ‘Jesus,’ Holtzmann continues, 
‘throws into the title whatever is characteristic of 
His mission and ministry. He makes it the exclu- 
sive designation of the person who is to represent 
and realize the ideas expressed by it. Just because 
He is conscious that this mission brings with it 
earthly privation and suffering, and even death, 
the **Son of man” becomes the subject of pre- 
dications relating not only to future glory, but 
also to earthly humiliation and death. Thus 
Jesus is, and 1s called, the **Son of man,” on the 
one hand wherever by forgiving and healing, by 
teaching and suffering, He proclaims, represents, 
or extends the kingdom; on the other hand, and 
especially, when, coming in glory, He completes it. 
As the kingdom is a present as well as a future 
reality, so the title ‘Son of man” bears reference 
to His work in the present not less than in the 
future’ (pp. 250-3, abridged). 

Upon this view the first art. (6) points to Dn 718 (Holtzm, 
p. 264. ; Schmiedel, p. 264), the second (rev) results simply by 
a kind of attraction, from the presence of the first (Schmiedel, 
l.c.; Winer, Gramm. ὃ 19, 256-4). 

16, In what is here said of the use of the title, 
there is much that is, of course, perfectly just; 
but to the view taken of its origin there seem to 
be objections. In the vision of Daniel the ‘one 
like unto a son of man’ is represented as a 
clorified, heavenly being, and the kingdom is a 
triumphant kingdom. No account is taken of the 
long period during which, as a matter of history, 
the kingdom was gradually and slowly to extend 
itself among men ; it has been finally and univers- 
ally established in the earth (7:5. Now, if the 
passages in which our Lord first used the expres- 
sion lad been those in which He describes His 
future advent in glory, there would have been a 
direct point of contact with the vision in Daniel, 
sufficient to account for the title being adopted 
from it; but, as it 15, it is impossible, without 
lost arbitrary treatment of the Gospel narratives, 
to suppose that to have been the case; and thus, 
with the passages in which He is actually repre- 
sented as first using it, and which all deal with 
various aspects of His life in humility upon earth, 
there is no point of contact in Daniel at all. As 
Westcott (Speaker’s Comm. on St. John, p. 34) says, 
‘It is out of the question to suppose that the 
definite article simply expressed ‘‘the prophetic 
son of man.” The manner in which the title is 
first used excludes such an interpretation.’ There 
is nothing, viz., in the manner in which the title is 
first used—or indeed chiefly used—in the Synoptic 
Gospels, to suggest a reference to Daniel, or to 
lead to the supposition that our Lord intended by 
His use of it to bring before Iis hearers the tran- 
scendent, heavenly being represented in Daniel. 
A being, conscions, indeed, of his authority and of 
the high mission entrusted to him, but presenting 
all the outward marks of earthly humility, and 
only in the future destined to assume heavenly 
majesty, is surely what the title denotes in the 
Gospels. Holtzmann’s identification of the king- 
dom pictured in Daniel, not with the kingdom of 
Christ in its final glory, but with the kingdom at 
the time of His founding it during His earthly 
ministry, is not natural. There is equally little, 
not to say less, to suggest that the title is borrowed 
from the ‘Similitudes’ of Enoch. It is also diffi- 
enlt not to think (in spite of Holtzm. p. 253f.) 
that it is intended to express primarily, and also 
more fully and distinctively than even Holsten 
(§ 20. 11) allows, some meaning directly involved 
in the words of which it consists (analogous, for 
instance, to that of its correlative, the ‘Son of 
God’). 

17. "The other main view may be stated sub- 
stantially, as is done by B. Weiss (NZ Theol. 1884, 
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816). (1) Our Lord adopted this title just because 
it was not a current title of the Messiah. In view 
of the expectations of a personal Messiah which 
prevailed at the time, Dn 713 could certainly in 
His day be interpreted only of the Messiah ; but, 
even so, He could not assume that this particular 
passage would be so gencrally known that the 
expression, ‘the Son of man,’ would be at once 
understood as referring to it. The case would be 
diiterent if we could presuppose the use made of 
Daniel in Enoch; but, even if the pre-Christian 
origin of the ‘Similitudes’ be granted, it is far 
from clear that they were familiarly known in the 
circles in which our Lord’s ministry principally 
lay. Only when Jesus in the eschatological pas- 
sages directed attention to Dn 7.5 could tlie title 
be understood generally as a Messianic designa- 
tion. This view of His use of the title agrees with 
the manner in which, during all the earlier part 
of His ministry, He avoided any direct announce- 
ment of His Messiahship, in order not to lend 
encouragement to the unspiritual ideas attaching 
to the popular conception of the Messiah. (2) For 
His hearers the idea expressed by the title would 
be that He was not a ‘son of man’ like all others, 
but that He was ‘the son of man,’ one who, in 
virtue of His character and personality, held a 
unique position aniong men. It did not designate 
merely His humanity (for this must have been 
evident to all who saw Him), but it marked Him 
out as in some sense a special or representative 
man. (38) Christ’s statements respecting the ‘Son 
of man,’ the functions, office, and divinely appointed 
destinies assigned to him, point to one who has 
a mission higher than that of an ordinary prophet, 
2.€. indirectly to one who is also the Messiah. 
They speak of Him, for instance, as in various 
ways proclaiming or establishing the kingdom 
of God. He has authority to forgive sins; and 
Ile gives His life a ransom formany. He is con- 
trasted with John the Baptist, who is merely a 
forerunner. The sufferings of the Son of ian are 
divinely appointed (d«7,—-Mk 8! |j ||, aZ.), because it 
is implied in the OT that God’s plan of salvation 
would not be finally realized upon earth without 
the suffering and death of the servant of God by 
whom it would be accomplished. (4) Lastly, in 
vhe prophecies of the Second Advent, our Lord 
alluded so clearly to Dn 7® that though He does 
not expressly identify Himself with the ‘one like 
unto a son of man’ there spoken of, those who 
heard Him, and who identified the figure in Daniel 
with the Messiah, could not but conclude that Ie 
meant by the term that particular ‘son of man’ 
who was to be the Messiah,* 

Upon this view the second art. (red) is generic or collective 
(Winer, § 27.1; Gn 66.7 821 96, 9 § 719, Mk 227, Jn 225), the first 
art. (6) specifies the individual of the genws meant (Weiss, § 16d). 

18. This opinion, that the title, viz., even though 
it may have been suggested by Dn 7, was never- 
theless intended, and even intended primarily, to 
express In some manner the relation of Jesus to 
humanity, has been largely held (sce § 20; and 
the references in Holtzm. pp. 254, 255). It has, 
however, been objected to it that if the title 
denoted the ‘ideal’ or ‘representative’ man, the 
predicates affirmed of 1t could be only those which 
were involved in the idea itself,—z.e., to speak 
technically, were the predicates of analytical, not 
of synthetical judgments, which obviously is not 
the case with the predisates affirmed of the ‘Son 
of man’ in the Gospels. Tliis would, no doubt, be 
true if the title were understood to be a designa- 
tion of the ‘ideal’ man, but not if (abandoning 
this abstract expression) it be understood to desig- 

* The views of Bruce, Kingdom of God 2 (1890), 172-78, and of 


Stevens, NZ’ Theol. (1899), 51-63, while somewhat differently 
put, do not differ materially from that of Weiss. 


nate a particular, individual man, embodying in 
their highest perfection the attributes of humanity. 
And this is the sense in which Weiss and West- 
cott (§ 20), for instance, understand the title. 
There will then be no difficulty in understanding 
the predicates aftirmed of the ‘Son of man’ as 
synthetical judgments: they will result, in other 
words, not from an analysis of the idea of ‘man,’ 
but from the experience, present or future, of the 
particular individual actually denoted by the term. 
As Holtzmann, though himself preferring the 
other view, writes (p. 254), ‘The possibility is by 
no means excluded that the coneeption of the 
Messiah was rooted in the idea of man, and that 
Jesus, in choosing this designation, instead of 
others that were open to Him, intended thereby to 
express His relationship to humanity.’ 

The fact just mentioned has becn made the 
eround of a further objection to the same opinion. 
As has just been shown, if we start from the idea 
of ‘man,’ none of the predicates applied in the 
Gospels to the ‘Son of man’ can be obtained from 
an analysis of that idea. But if we start from the 
equation (given by Dn 715) ‘Son of man’ =‘ Messiah,’ 
then all these predicates become analytical judg- 
ments; they are, it is said, derivable, at least 
largely, from the idea of ‘Messiah’ itself; they 
are expressions, not of Jesus’ conception of ‘man,’ 
but of His conception of His Messiahship.* And 
hence it is concluded that the term was used by 
Him as properly and primarily signifying ‘ Messiah.’ 
It may be doubted if this eonclusion necessarily 
follows from the premises. If the term denoted 
Jesus primarily as a Man above other men, a Man 
with a unique position and mission, this position 
and mission would, from another point of view, 
be also those of the ‘ Messiah’; and the predicates 
describing different aspects of His work and 
ministry would accordingly be those belonging to 
Him as ‘Messiah.’ The offices and functions 
ascribed to the ‘Son of man’ in the Gospels are 
deduced by Weiss, starting from the idea of ‘ man,’ 
not less naturally than by Holtzmann, starting 
from the idea of ‘ Messiah.’ 

19. ‘Two questions, intimately connected, remain 
to be considered, which also, as will appear, have 
a bearing upon the question of the origin of the 
title. At what period in His ministry did our 
Lord first use the title? And in what sense was it 
understood by those who heard it? Or, to put the 
possible alternatives unambiguously, did it vez or 
reveal His Messiahship? It is clear that our Lord 
only declared [lis Messiahship gradually. The 
question put by Ilim to the disciples at Caesarea 
Philippi, and Peter’s reply (Mt 16*=Mk 851: 
Lk 19-*°), particularly when taken in connexion 
with our Lord’s comment in Mt 16%, make it 
evident that up to that time 16 had uot openly 
declared Himself as the Messiah; and the prohibi- 
tions in Mt 16%=Mk 8®=Lk 97, and Mt 17%= 
Mk 9°, cf. Lk 936. show that He still did not wish 
the fact to be known to the people generally. In 
the Synoptic Gospels there are, however (see the 
Table, § 3), 9 passages in Matthew, 2 in Mark, 
and 4 in Luke, in which the title ‘Son of man’ is 
ascribed to our Lord before the occasion at Ceesarea 
Philippi. If, then, the title was a current Mess, 
title, or even if Ilis hearers, when He used it, 
were likely at once to perceive a reference to Dn 
733, it is clear that He must, by Ilis use of it, have 
revealed. His Messiahship, from virtually the begin- 
ning of His ministry, both to His disciples and to 
the people at large. This, however, as we have 
just seen, was inconsistent with His avowed 
purpose. Hence those who believe that it was a 
current Mess. title are obliged to get rid of those 
passages in the Gospels which represent our Lord 

* Holsten [§ 10. 11], pp. 86-39; cf. Lietzmann, 14, 15, 24. 
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as using it before Peter’s confession at Cesarea 
Philippi. Matthew (in whom most of the pas- 
sages occur) is the evangelist who, generally, 
displays the least regard for historical sequence, 
and sometimes groups incidents and sayings to- 
gether merely on account of material resemblances ; 
he even represents the disciples as owning Jesus to 
be the ‘Son of God’ (14%: no {| in Mk 6° Jn 6%) 
before the confession at Coesarea Philippi. Hence 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Mt 1058 134 
(in which, whatever view be taken of the meaning 
of the title, the predicates applied to it, deserib- 
ing the Second Advent, show that the Messiah is 
referred to) are placed too early in our Lord’s 
ministry ;* and the same supposition might be 
reasonably made (upon the assumption that ‘the 
Son of man’ was a Mess. title) in the case of some 
other passages, as Mt 8” 12%;+ but it is difficult 
to think that Mk 2°=Mt 9§°=Lk 5%, Mk 23=Mt 
128=Lk 65, [Mk 378 =] Mt 19°=Lk 12”, can be so 
misplaced. Nevertheless, those who believe ‘the 
Son of man’ to be an explicit Mess. title are 
obliged to assume this (cf. § 20. 12), or else to hold 
either that Jesus never uscd the title at all, or (so 
Holtzm. p. 263, ef. 256f.) that, on at least the 
three last-named oceasions, He spoke of ‘man’ in 
general (see, further on these passages, 8 22).t 

The second of these alternatives we have already 
found ourselves unable to accept; but does either 
the first or the third suffice to remove the difh- 
culty? Is it really credible that our Lord jirst 
used the expression of Himself, after Peter’s con- 
fession at Ceesarea Philippi? Is not the familiar 
manner in which He used the title, if not zm the 
question put to Peter (Mt 16%, but not Mk 857, 
Lk 918), yet directly after it (Mk 851, Lk 9°), with- 
out exciting any comment or surprise, sufficient 
evidence that it must have been offen used by Him 
previously, and that it was an expression which, 
whatever special ideas it may have been intended 
to convey, was well understood to denote Himself? 
These considerations, as it seems to the present 
writer, constitute a strong argument against the 
supposition that it was a current Mess. title, or 
even (without supposing as much as this) that it 
was adopted by our Lord as a Mess. title, for the 
purpose of proclaiming His Messiahship. 

The title, we thus seem foreed to conclude, was 
used by our Lord in His Galilean ministry; but 
it did not suggest to those who heard it Mess. 
associations, until it came to be connected with 
predictions of the Second Advent; it thus did not 
reveal, but veil, His Messiahship. Christ’s use of 
the term was pedagogic. It veiled His Messiah- 
ship during the earlier part of His ministry, till 
the time was ripe for Him to avow it openly.§ 
By His adoption of it, He found a means, on the 
one hand, of not denying even in public His con- 
sciousness of His unique mission, and, on the 
other hand, of lending no countenance to the crude 
and illusory hopes which attached to popular ideas 
of the Messiah (Weiss, Leben Jesu, 1. 429). 

20. The following summary (which makes no 
pretension to be exhaustive) may be useful to the 
reader, partly as illustrating, especially when 
taken in connexion with the views that have been 
already stated, the great diversity of opinion 
which has prevailed—and in part prevails still— 
with regard to the meaning of the title, partly as 
exemplifying the lines along which attempts have 


* Some other passages in Matthew, involving the avowal of 
Jesus’ Messiahship, though not with the use of this title, are 
also probably ante-dated ; cf. Holtzmann, 259. 

¢ In Lk 6% [contrast Mt 511), 784=Mt 1119, Holtzmann (p. 251) 
doubts whether the title (which he regards as Mess.) is original. 

ΟἽ Fiebig, however [ὃ 24], thinks that in these cases it was 
simply misunderstood (as= ‘man,’ ‘a man’)by those who heard it. 

§ Keim. Similarly Baur, Hase, Lange, Ritschl, Harnack, and 
others, as cited by Holtzmann, p. 261 n. 1, 262 ἢ. δ, 


been principally made to solve the problems which 
it presents. 


1, Neander (Leben Jesu, 1837, 129ff.; Eng. tr.4 p. 99), Tha 
title denotes Jesus on His human side, as One belonging to 
humanity, who in His humanity has done so much for it, 
through whom it is glorified, and who has realized most com. 
pletely the ideal (‘ Urbild’) of humanity. 

2, Baur (Z. Wiss. Theol. 1860, 274-292; NZ’ Theol. 1864, 
77-83). Not at the time a current title of the Messiah, but 
chosen by Jesus in opposition to prevalent Jewish conceptions 
of a victorious, earthly Messiah. It emphasized His humanity, 
His subjection to the needs and experiences of ordinary men; 
and denoted Him also as one who made all the deepest human 
interests His own, and had the wide human sympathies ex- 
pressed, for instance, in the Beatitudes. It was suggested by 
Dn 718; and Jesus adopted it as a title, which, while possessing 
no popular Mess, associations, was adapted to express the Mess, 
idea in its higher significance. 

3. Hilgenfeld (Z. Wiss. Th. 1868, 327-8343 cf. 1894, 16f.)., 
Not a current Mess, title. Suggested by Dn 713, but used by 
Jesus with the object of giving prominence to His humanity, and 
of emphasizing the humility and external lowliness which in His 
person were combined with the exalted dignity of the Messiah. 
It thus in a veiled manner pointed to His Messiahship. Jesus, 
by uniting spiritual loftiness with earthly lowliness, ‘ trans- 
figured’ the popular Jewish idea of the Messiah. 

4, Weizsacker (Hvang. Gesch. 1864, 426-431), Not a current 
Mess, title (for, if if had been, Jesus would have been attacked 
for appropriating it); and adopted by Jesus, not from Dn 713, 
but from Ezekiel, to designate Himself specially as a prophet. 
The Mess. sense, derived from Dn 713, was attached to it only 
at a later period of our Lord’s life. 

δ. Holtzmann (in 1865; Z. Wess. Th, 212-237), Not a current 
title of the Messiah (for else Jesus would have been attacked 
for using it), but borrowed by Him as a Mess. title from Dn 713, 
‘the expression used by Dn. reflecting itself in His conscious- 
hess in a universal and human sense.’ It thus denoted Him 
not merely as the Messiah, but as ‘the bearer of all human 
dignity and rights,’ as ‘one who held a peculiar and central 
position among the visi τῶν ἀνθρώπων," Not being a current 
Mess. title, it was a riddle to those who heard it, and served to 
veil, not to reveal, His Messiahship. 

6. Keim (Der Gesch. Christus, 1865, Ὁ. 1054.3 Jesus of Naz. 
tr, iii. 79-92). The title had a double aspect: on the basis first 
of Ps 84f, though afterwards also of Dn 715, it expressed Jesus’ 
sense on the one hand of His human lowliness, on the other 
hand of His Messianic dignity: in particular, He intended by 
His use of it to show that even in His capacity as Messiah He 
was part and parcel of humanity, and to teach His disciples 
that it was pre-eminently His vocation to serve and suffer for 
humanity. 

7. Wittichen (1868), In Dn 718 the ‘son of man’ represents 
the ethical character of the future Isr. dominion, as opposed to 
the worldly heathen dominions; this idea is, however, first 
embodied in an individual in Enoch, from which book Jesus 
adopted the title. He designated Himself by it as the perfect 
representative of the idea of man, especially on its ethical side, 
and at the same time as the Messiah, the chosen organ for the 
fuller realization of this idea in the world. The idea as pre- 
sented in Enoch is spiritualized and morally deepened by Jesus, 
and also combined by Him with associations derived from the 
OT ‘servant of Jehovah,’ 

8. Westcott (2c. 1880). The title is a new one, not derived 
from Dn 713; and it expresses Christ’s relation not to a family, 
or to a nation, but to all humanity. There is nothing in the 
Gospels to show that it was understood as a title of the Messiah. 
The idea of the true humanity of Christ lies at the foundation 
of it. He was the representative of the whole race, in whom the 
complete conception of manhood was absolutely attained, and 
who exhibited all the truest and noblest attributes of the race. 
Cf. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, 1886, p. 246: 
‘It is clear that Christ by His phrase represented Himself ag 
the head, the type, the ideal of the race.’ 

9. Wendt, 1890 (The Teaching of Jesus, ii. 189-151), Not a 
current Mess. title. Dn 718 suggested the combination of 
creaturely frailty and lowliness with high dignity ; and so Jesus, 
when He used the title, taught that He was a frail human 
creature, and yet showed that He remembered the proph. word 
that the Mess, dignity was to belong to ‘one like unto a son of 
man.’ It was no announcement of 1115 Mess. claims, but rather 
propounded a problem for His hearers to reflect upon. — 

10. J. E. Carpenter (The First Three Gospels, their Origin and 
Relations, 1890, pp. 118-120, 244-257, 372-388). Jesus never 
used the expression to designate Himself: He employed it only 
in the eschatological passages, and in these it was used by Him 
symbolically to denote the establishment of God’s kingdom of 
righteousness upon earth. The primitive Church understood 
the expression in a personal sense, and then ascribed it, asa 
Mess, title, to Jesus Himself. : 

11, Holsten (Ζ. f. Wiss. Theol. 1891, pp. 1-79). The title, 
though not a current Mess. one, was understood by Jesus 
in that sense, as appears from the fact that [fe always uses it to 
express some aspect of the work or activity of the Messiah (cf. 
Holtzmann: § 15). It was adopted from Dn 718, though this 
passage gave only the outer form, the contents being supplied 
by the experience and knowledge of the historical Jesus (as 
teacher, sufferer, redeemer, etc.): only thus did He convert 
‘the visionary form of a Messiah, which He found in Daniel, 


| into His own living Mess. personality’ (p. 68, cf, 60). He would 
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not, however, have appropriated the title, had He not desired to 
designate Himself as a member of the genus ‘man,’ and also 
recognized Himself as the member of the genvs referred to in 
Dn 713 (p. 47), The difficulty (cf. § 16) of understanding how 
Jesus could have denoted Himself, under the conditions of His 
earthly life, by a term suggesting only the transcendent Being 
of Daniel, is met by the supposition (which, however, lacks 
support in the text of Dn. itself) that the ‘one like unto a son 
of man’ in Dn 713 is really to be conceived as having been 
brought before God, and invested by Him with power and 
greatness, out of a previous state of earthly humility and weak- 
ness (pp. 61, 67f.). The title was used by Jesus in His Galilean 
ministry (Mk 210 ete.); for though He Himself understood it in 
a Mess. sense, this was not necessarily placed upon it even by 
scripture-students, esp. if His own appearance and manner of 
life did not suggest it: it would be taken naturally by those 
who heard it, including, up to the time of Peter's confession, 
even the disciples, to signify simply ‘the man.’ And this 
would agree with His own purpose of keeping for a while His 
Messiahship a secret (pp. 20, 22, 31 f., 70f.). 

12. Baldensperger (Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der 
Mess. Hoffnungen seiner Zeit2, 1892) emphasizes strongly the 
prevalence of apocalyptic conceptions in the time of Christ. He 
rejects emphatically the opinion that the title concealed Jesus’ 
Mesgiahship, and also the view that it was intended to express 
any aspect of His humanity. It was(through the influence of 
Daniel and Enoch)a known Mess. title in the time of Christ; 
and Jesus adopted it with the express object of proclaiming 
His Messiahship. It was a triumphant designation of the 
Messiah ; and Jesus connected it with declarations respecting 
His humiliation and sufferings for the express purpose of show- 
ing (in opposition to current Jewish ideas) that these were 
integral elements in His conception of the Messiah. As, how: 
ever, it was an open proclamation of His Messiahship, He 
cannot have used it before Peter’s confession at Cwsarea 
Philippi: the passages in the Gospels which imply that He did 
this must be chronologically misplaced. Baldensperger closes 
with a severe criticism of Holsten for admitting in again ‘ by a 
back-door’ (see above, No. 11) any reference in the title to the 
humanity of Jesus, which he had himself shown to be out of the 
question, as well as unnecessary, in view of the direct derivation 
of the title from Dn 713 (pp. 182-189); and of Wendt for dis- 
covering in the expression anything of the nature of creaturely 
weakness or humility (pp. 189-192). 

13. J. V. Bartlet (#xpos., Dec. 1892, 427-443). The title may 
have been suggested by Dn 713; but as used by Jesus it denotes 
Him as the ideal representative, partly of humanity in general, 
partly of the Kingdom of God in particular, especially under 
those aspects of character which belong to the suffering servant 
in Deutero-Isaiah. 

14. Dalman (Die Worte Jest, 1898, 191-219; cf. Exp. Times, 
x, 438-443). Not a current Mess. title, but adopted by Jesus 
from Dn 713, and very probably also with the thought of Ps 846 
at the same time, because He was the destined Messiah. It 
veiled His Messiahship behind a name which emphasized the 
humanity of its bearer. It implied that He was in some sense 
aman ‘above other men,’ but not that He was the ‘ideal’ man 
—a conception foreign to Jewish thought, and not at all sug- 
gested by the teaching of Jesus. He avoided the term 
‘Messiah’ on account of the false ideas associated with it 
by the Jews: the ‘son of man’ in Daniel, on the other hand, 
was one who was not to win the kingdom by his own strength, 
but to recetve it at the hands of God, and night have to do this 
through suffering and death: Jesus thus assumed the title as 
‘a frail child of man, whom God would make Lord of the world.’ 
Probably not used before Peter’s confession; the passages in 
the Gospels which imply that it was, being chronologically 
misplaced. 

16. Gunkel (2. Wiss. Theol. 1899, 582-590) agrees that in 
Aram. the term meant only ‘the man,’ but thinks that there 
may haye been an esoteric eschat. tradition underlying both 
Daniel, Enoch, and other apocalypses, in which (like other 
apoc. expressions, as ‘the end,’ ‘the woes,’ the ‘elect,’ ὁ χατέ- 
xav, etc.) ‘the man’ (perhaps orig. ‘the man of God,’ or ‘of 
heaven’) may have come to be used conventionally as a mystic 
synonym of ‘the Messiah’: Jesus might thus have adopted it 
a3 a self-designation ; to outsiders it would mean simply ‘the 
man,’ and might be understood, for example, of an ancient 
prophet, returned to life (Mt 1614); by the initiated, it would be 
understood to be a covert title of the Messiah. 

160. J. Druinmond, 1901 {see ὃ 24], The term is used elastic: 
ally: starting from Dn 718 Jesus may have regarded it as a 
typical expression for the ideal people of God, with which 
associationg derived from the ‘servant of God’ in Is 5213- 
5312 would readily connect themselves: conscious Himself of 
His Messianic calling, Me would naturally regard Ilimself as 
the Head of this ideal class. The central idea of the expression 
would thus be that of the trwe servant of God,—pre-eminently 
Himself, but not necessarily and uniformly exclusive of others 
(s0, 4.0.» in Mt 830 1231, Mix 210.23 —in Mt 1118 the expl. ‘a man’ 
[ὃ 8, 4] may be adopted). The eschat. passages may be visions 
of the spiritual conquest of the world by a Divinely commissioned 
humanity, personified as ‘the son of man.’ 


21. Most of these opinions contain elements of 
truth ; but the divergence as regards the funda- 
mental idea denoted by the expression is remark- 
able. Still those views which see in the title some 
relation to humanity decidedly predominate, The 


present writer must own that he is most attracted 
by the views of Westcott and Weiss (to which 
those of Neander, Baur, and Holtzmann in 1865 
lead up). The expression, understood in the natural 
sense of the words, denotes one who, though a 
Man, holds nevertheless a unique position among 
men; and this, it seems to him, is the proper 
starting-point for investigating its meaning, and 
discovering the further ideas (if any) attaching to 
it. He cannot think that the title was first used 
by Christ in the eschat. passages, or even after 
Peter’s confession: whatever its special signifi- 
cance may have been, it must have been an ex- 
pression heard frequently upon our Lord’s lips, 
and the disciples must have first become familiar 
with it in comparatively neutral or colourless pas- 
sages, not in those foretelling either His future 
sufferings or His future glory. The title may have 
been borrowed by our Lord from Dn 7; but He 
did not, at least when first using it, intend to 
bring before His hearers the figure there portrayed : 
He adopted it as a mere shell or form, suggestive 
of His humanity, into which He threw a new 
import and content of His own: more special 
associations derived from Dn 7!*—perhaps, also, 
in Mt 1657] 19% 25%! from Enoch *—came first to be 
attached to it in the eschat. passages. Ps 8, with 
its strikingly-drawn contrast between the actual 
lowliness and the ideal dignity of man, may also 
well have contributed to the adoption of the title 
by our Lord. The title, as it seems to the present 
writer (though he would avoid such expressions 
as the ‘ideal’ or ‘representative’ man), designates 
Jesus as the Man in whom human nature was most 
fully and deeply realized, and who was the most 
complete exponent of its capacities, warm and 
broad in His sympathies, ready to minister and 
suffer for others, sharing to the full the needs and 
deprivations which are the common lot of humanity, 
but conscious at the same time of the dignity and 
ereatness of human nature, and destined ulti- 
mately to exalt it to unexampled majesty and 
glory. He would in general endorse cordiall 
what is written on this subject in vol. 11. p. 623* 
(cf. also p. 850°). 

22. We append a few remarks on some particular 
passages in which the title is used. 

a. Mt 8°=Lk 958 (‘the foxes have holes,’ ete.). 
As Schmiedel remarks (p. 293), Meyer’s ‘a man’ 
(i.e. Jesus)t is exegetically impossible; Lietz- 
mann’s finan’ (generally) t 15 out of the question. 
The contrast is evidently between the external 
lowliness and the inherent dignity of Him who in 
a special sense was the ‘Son of man.’ 

6. Mt 9=Mk 2"=—Lk 5%. There is no neces- 
sity, for the purpose of understanding this passage, 
to suppose that the title wasa Mess. one. Jesus, 
in order to meet the objection, ‘ Who can forgive 
sins, but God only?’ heals the paralytic, thereby 
showing that He holds an extraordinary commis- 
sion from God upon earth sufficient to satisfy the 
Jews that He is justified in claiming also to possess 
authority to forgive sins. The passage, it 15 true, 
is one in which an Aram. original ‘that a man 
hath authority on earth to forgive sins’ § would 
be quite possible, and yield a suitable sense,—the 
word, though in form gencral, being meant to be 
limited to Jesus Himself; but, if ‘the Son of man’ 
be admitted as a title of Jesus elsewhere, there is, 
of course, no necessity for having recourse to the 
supposition here. | 

ce. Mt 1282=Mk2%=Lk6. Here in MK we read: 
‘(y.27) And he said unto them, The sabbath is 

* For (ὃ 11) it is only here (and not in Daniel) that the ‘ son of 
man’ appears ag judge. 

+ P. 96f. (cf. above, § 8, 4). 

t P. 90 (but allowing that, in its present connexion, only Jesus 


can be meant: so Well. p. 206). 
§ Meyer, p. 94 (cf. § 8. 4); Lietzm. p. 89; Wellh. p. 203. 
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made for man, and not man for the sabbath: 
(v.28) so that the son of man is lord even of the 
sabbath,’—the statement that the son of man is 
lord of the sabbath being based upon the premises 
contained in ν. 37, But in the premise, ‘the sabbath 
is made for man,’ ‘man’ is evidently meant gener- 
ally, so that the only logical conelusion from it is, 
not that a particular man, but that man gener- 
ally,—or, at least (since, from the nature of the 
case, the worldly, unspiritual man would not be 
thought of), the religious man, who weighed 
reasons, and could judge how to use rightly what 
was instituted for the benefit of man,—is ‘lord of 


the sabbath’; Jesus, by His argument, though - 


He would ¢nclude Himself, would not exclude 
others. And such a conclusion would be in agree- 
ment not only with the general teaching of Christ, 
but with the context, which shows that Jesus is 
defending not His own action, but that of His 
disciples. Hence, as Schmiedel also allows, the 
supposition that ‘the son of man’ has arisen out 
of a misinterpretation, or false limitation, of the 
Aram, barndshd@,* is here certainly plausible. At 
the same time, it is possible that the argument is, 
‘The sabbath was made for man; and therefore 
the Son of man, as holding a unique position 
among men, and knowing what their welfare 
requires, may, for a sufficient reason, dispense 
with the obligation to observe the sabbath’ (cf. 
Stauton, 2471.). It must, however, then be sup- 
posed that the action of the disciples in plucking 
ie ears ΟἹ corn had been implicitly authorized by 
esus. 


d.t 


Mk 325-30, Mt 1281, 


23 All sins and 


blasphenies 
shall to the sons of men 
be forgiven, 
wherewithsoever they 
blaspheme : 
29 But whoso blasphemeth 
against the Holy Spirit 
| hath not forgiveness 
for ever (εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα), 
but is guilty of 
an eternal sin. 
Because they said, He | 
hath an unclean spirit. 


Every sin and 
blasphemy 
shall unto men 
be forgiven ; 


but the blasphemy 
of the Spirit 
shal] not be forgiven. 


| 30 


Here Mt 1231. 85 certainly wear the appearance of 
being duplicate versions of one and the same say- 
ing, v.") agreeing with Mk 3%, and v.2 with Lk 
12°; and the contrast expressed in Mk 3% Mt 
1251 between ‘men’ in general and the Holy Spirit 
becoming in Mt 1252 Lk 12” one between the ‘Son 
of man’ and the Holy Spirit. It is not difficult to 
understand how these duplicates might have arisen 
out of different recensions of the original saying, 
of which one read sw3 22 (‘men’), and the other 
wy Δ (‘a man,’—intended in a general sense).t 
According to Wellh. the version in Mk 378 Mt 12% 
is the original, the contrast (as Mk 3% shows) 
being between blasphemy against men and blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit [ef. 1S 2% RV]; 
Jesus, therefore, if this view be zorrect, never 
declared blasphemy against Himself to be pardon- 
able. Schmiedel, in his acute discussion of these 
passages, replies that although no doubt Mark, as 
a rule, has the greater originality than Matthew, 
that is not the case universally (cf. vol. 11. p. 241°] ; 
and in the present instance the words of Jesus in 
Matthew 12%=Lk 1910 (in which He distinguishes 


he p. 93; Lietzm. p. 89f.; Wellh. p. 202: cf. Holtzm. 
hy 


t The tabular arrangement is Schmiedel’s (p. 303). 
ὁ Lietzm. p. 87-89; Wellh. p. 203 f. 


against the 


between Himself and the Holy Spirit), has, upon 
intrinsic grounds, a far higher claim to originality 
than the remark of the narrator in Mk 3” (which 
makes blasphemy against Jesus tantamount to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit); while the 
declaration that blasphemy against Himself was 
pardonable is one which no evangelist would have 
ventured to place in Jesus’ mouth, had He not 
really uttered it. Mt 1232 is not necessarily a 
parallel recension of 12%, or superfluous beside it ; 
it would be perfectly in place if it stated with 
explicit reference to the ‘Son of man’ what is 
indeed implicit in v.*4, but is not there expressed 
explicitly. Mark ‘may have had before him, not 
indeed our Matthew, but Mt 122% in a similar 
form, and have re-cast v.*2, on account of its seem- 
ing inconsistency with reverence for Jesus, in a 
form influenced by the phraseology of v.*!.? But 
the correctness of the comment in Mk 3* must, 
upon this view, be given up ; and indeed (Schmiedel) 
it is not certain that Mk 3% (=Mt 123) is hés- 
torically connected with the preceding narrative; 
the parallel in Lk (12) stands in a very differ- 
ent connexion. The impossibility of questioning 
the originality of Mt 12°= Lk 12 thus consti- 
tutes to Schmiedel a conclusive argument against 
explaining the variations between the Synoptists 
here by means of the Aramaic. 

23. In the Fourth Gospel the title is still found 
only in our Lord’s mouth; but it is lifted into a 
higher plane, and, in agreement with St. John’s 
predominant point of view, is used commonly in 
more distinct connexion with His Divine nature. 


Mt 1232, Lk 1210, 


And every one who shall speak 
a word 
against the son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him ; 


And whoso speaketh 
a wor 
against the son of man, 
it shal] be forgiven him; 


but whoso speaketh 
Holy Spirit, 
it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this age (αἰών) 
nor in that which is to 
come. 


but unto him that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Spirit 
it shall not be forgiven. 


[=== 


It is thus apphed to Him not only with reference 
to events in His life on earth as a man, but also 
with reference to His pre-existence with God.* 
The uniqueness of the ‘Son of man’ consists in 
His having ‘come down from heaven’ (315), whither 
also He will return again (6%), and in virtue of 
which those who ‘work’ that they may appro- 


priate Him, and who further eat His flesh and 
drink His blood, have eternal life (67°, ef. 
Vv. 50 Sle 68), ‘While on earth, He remains in con- 
stant spiritual intercourse with His Father in 
Heaven, as those whose eyes are opened may 
see by His life and works(1*'). He will be ‘lifted 
up’ on the eross in order that those who believe 
in Him may have eternal life (8%), and that 
men may perceive who He is (8%); and His ap- 
proaching death is the hour of His glorification 
(127° 1351), The multitude understood Him to claim 
to be the Messiah; and ask (1232) to have it ex- 
plained to them how, if the Son of man is thus 
to be ‘lifted up,’ He can be the Messiah who is 
to ‘abide for ever’ (as head, viz., of an earthly 
kingdom). In 9%, according to the reading of 
NBD, the unique position occupied by the ‘Son 
of man’ is attested by the importance attached to 

* In connexion with our Lord’s future Advent, it is not used 
2 allin St. John. 
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belief in Him.* 
Weiss, ὃ 1446. 


24, LITERATURE.—Holtzmann, NT Theol. (1897), i. 246-64, is 
indispensable for all further study of the subject: it is, un- 
fortunately, not very clearly written, the writer's literary 
method leaving it sometimes uncertain how far he identifies 
himself with the alternative views stated :—Reuss, Théol. Chrét. 
1860, tr. i. 197-200 (as realizing the moral ideal of hnmanity), ἢ, 
410, 412; Weiss, 1884 (above, § 17); Baldensperger, 11888, 71892 
(above, ὃ 20. 12); Holsten, 1891 (8. 20. 11); Sanday, xpos. Jan. 
1801, 18-32 (crit. of Carpenter, ὃ 20. 10); Bartlet, 1892 (8 20. 13); 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 1893, 312-17 ; Oort, 1893(§8 end); Wellh. 
Isr. u. Jiid. Gesch. 11894, 312, 21895, 346, 91897, 381; Kerdmans, 
1894-5 (§ 8, 2); N. Schmidt, JBL 1896, 36-53, ‘Was Swi 13 a 
Mess. Title?’ (Answer, No, on grounds of Aram. usage]; A. 
Meyer, 1896 (8 8. 4); Lietzmann,_1896 (ὃ 8. 5) [pp. 1-29, survey 
and criticism of previous views]; Hilgenfeld, 1897 (§ 10n.); 
Nestle, Expos. Times, Feb. 1900, p. 238 (on Ps 8016.18 LXX 
(where,‘however, τὸν vi. τοῦ ὦ. does not occur]); Schmiedel, Prot. 
Monatshefte, 1898, 11. 7, 252-67, 11. 8, 291-308 (crit. of Meyer, 
Lietzm., and Wellh. Gesch.); Lietzmann, Theol. Arbeiten aus 
dem Rhein. Wiss. Pred.-Verein, 1898, 11. 2, 1-14(reply to Hilgen- 
feld and Schmiedel); Dalman, 1898 (§ 20. 14); Wellh. Skizzen τι, 
Vorarbeiten, 1899, 187-215, and v, vi; Klopper, Z. Wiss. Th. 
1899, 161-86 ; Gunkel, 1899 [8 20. 16]; Hommel, Hxpos. Times, 
May 1900, 341-5 (develops Gunkel’s view, and traces title back 
to the Bab. Adapa); Baldensperger, Theol. Rundschau, June 
1900, 201-10, July 1900, 243-55 (survey of recent discussion) ; 
J. Drummond, Journ. of Theol. Studies, Apr. and July 1901, 
for the loan of which in MS the writer of the preceding article 
is greatly indebted to the author; Fiebig, Der Menschensohn, 
1901 {appeared since this art. wags in type. Impartial and inde- 
pendent: very clear and thorough, esp. on the Aramaic side } 
thinks the title was a current Mess. one, meaning ‘the man,’ 
based on Dn 718, but enlarged and enriched by Jesus and adopted 
by Ifim because (cf. ὃ 19) it did not necessarily point to Him- 
self, and also was not specifically national]. 

5. R. DRIVER. 

SONG OF SONGS (ova ve: B ἄσμα, SC dopa 
ᾳἀσμάτων, A ἄσματα goudrwv; Vulg. Canticum Canti- 
corum, whence the common name Canticles; AV 
Song of Solomon).— 

i. Name and place in the Canon. 

ii. Methods of Interpretation. An allegorical senge maintained 
both in Jewish and Christian Church: Targum, St. Ber- 
nard, Luther; Seb. Castellio (opposed traditional view); 
Grotius, R. Simon, Clericus, Whiston, J. Ὁ). Michaelis (all 
opposed at least to the exclusively allegorical sense); 
Herder (regarded the book as a collection of separate love- 
songs); allegorical interpretations of Keil, Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenberg, Ilahn, Goltz, Hug, G. P. O. Kaiser; views 
of Jacobi, Delitzsch, von Orelli, Ewald ; two distinct types 
of the dramatical theory, represented by Delitzsch and 
Ewald respectively; a new era in interpretation of the 
Song inaugurated by J. G. Wetzstein, whose views have 
been most fully carried out by Budde; Budde’s view 
stated and criticised; the present writer’s own view. 

iii, Authorship, Place of composition, and Date. 

Literature. 


i, NAME OF THE BOOK AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
CANON.—‘Song of Sones,’ which is the exact render- 
ing of the Hebrew title of this little book, does not 
mean ‘a song of the songs (sc. of Solomon),’ as Ibn 
Ezra and Kimchi supposed, but, by a not uncom- 
mon periphrasis for the superlative, is equivalent 
to ‘the finest song,’ that which is superior to all 
other songs, that which unites in itself the excel- 
lences of everything that is calledsong. The title, 
which, as we shall find, did not originally stand at 
the head of the book but was introduced after- 
wards, thus contains a significant expression of 
opinion regarding the composition. It is explicable 
only on the ground of the view which a later age 
thought it necessary to hold as to the real sense of a 
work which had now gained a place in the Canon of 
the OT. Nay, it is only the prevalence of the same 
view that will explain how the Song ever found 
entrance at all into the circle of Sacred Writings. 

This pregnant title corresponds with the high estimate of the 
book expressed by R, Akiba (cf. Jadaim, iii. 6), about the end 
of the Ist cent. a.D.: ‘God forbid! No one in Israel has ever 


doubted that the Song of Songs defiles the hands {t.¢, that it is 
a holy canonical book 1], for the whole world is not worth the 


ἘΞ _ anasto Siraeiicennint +. lio menaandnmmtearianinneiniaig ler Et Bait 6 i 

* In Jn 657 the expression is different, ‘ because he is a son of 
man ’ (υἱὸς &y6p.), 1.2. (see Westcott, or Meyer, ad loc. ; and Holtz- 
mann, ii. 427f.) because of Ilis true humanity, adapting Him 
specially to be a judge of men. Ci. the human sympathy of 
the Judge in Mt 2524-40, 

ἡ On ‘defile the hands’ see Delitzsch in Zeitsch. f. Luth. Th. u. 
K. xv. (1854) 280 ff., and W. R. Smith, O7/C? 186. note 1. 


Cf., further, Holtzm, i1. 426-30 ; 


day on which the Song was given toIsrael. For all the Writings 
(t.e. the Hagiographa] are holy, but the Song of Songs is a holy 
of the holies.’ Henceforward this idea of the incomparable value 
of the book continued to be the only prevailing one amongst the 
Jews, and thus passed over also into the Christian Church. 


li. METHODS OF INTERPRETATION.—The above 
Talmudic citation shows, however, that this high 
estimate of the Song of Songs did not succeed in 
establishing itself without opposition, The ques- 
tion whether they ‘defile the hands’ received a 
vacillating answer especially in regard to the Song 
and Eeelesiastes. And it 15 easy to account for 
this. The plain language of the book, soberly 
interpreted, does not suggest that we have to do 
with a work of high religious value or with a sacred 
poem. It was necessary to wrest the language 
and to assume that a deeper sense underlay the 
literal meaning, before one could justify the pres- 
ence of such a book and gain an abiding place for 
it amongst the Sacred Writings.* What we hear 
of is earthly love, that of betrothed or married 
persons, and nowhere does the natural eye detect 
a single indication that would call it away from 
‘this and compel it to see in the figures presented 
to it images of a higher love. But at the time the 
step was taken of admitting the Song into the 
Canon, there can be no doubt that amongst those 
scribes whose influence was greatest in the collect- 
ing of the Sacred Writings, it had long been the 
custom to find in this exquisite work an allegory, 
and in the bond of love there presented to see the 
bond of love between J” and Israel. Sufficient in- 
ducement to such an interpretation was supplied 
by Scripture itself, for at least since the time of 
the prophet Hosea the representation of the cove- 
nant between J” and His people under the figure of 
the relation between husband and wife had become 
frequent and popular. When in consequence of 
the allegorical interpretation the book had been 
received into the Canon, objections to its being 
allowed to remain there could, of course, arise 
only from the strong impression which its lan- 
guage makes upon the reader, and the removal of 
such objections was facilitated in proportion as 
the allegorical interpretation obtained acceptance. 
The latter interpretation was bound to triumph in 
the end, for the more the true conception of the 
origin and character of Scripture was lost and a 
false notion of its inspiration came in, the more 
did the need make itself felt that 411] writings 
received into the Canon, the Song included, should 
be viewed and interpreted in such a way as to 
entitle them to rank as holy writings inspired by 
God’s Spirit. 

One result of the triumph of the allegorical 
interpretation, and of the extravagant estimate 
of the book (so well illustrated by the above words 
of R. Akiba), was the introduction of the liturgical 
use of the Song into the Jewish Church. Canticles, 
along with Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, made up the five Jfegilléth (‘rolls’) which 
were read to the congregation at certain festivals. 
The liturgical use of Canticles deserves all the 
more careful consideration, because it helps us to 
decide what view of its contents was entertained 
by the Jewish congregation in the earliest tines. 
For undoubtedly the contents of each book were 
intended to be brought into close connexion with 
the festival at which it was read. Now, Canticles 
was appointed to be read on the 8th day of the 
Feast of the Passover.f But this feast com- 

*See Aboth of R. Nathan, c. i.: ‘At first they said that 
Proverbs, Canficfes, and Ecclesiastes were apocryphal. They 
said they were parabolic writings and not of the Hagiographa 
... till the men of the Great Synacogue came and eaplained 
them’ (cf. W. R. Smith, O7/C2 18], note 1). 

+ Ruth is read on the 2nd day of the Feast of Weeks or 
Pentecost, Lamentations on the 9th Ab (i.¢. the anniversary of 
the burning of the temple by the Chaldmans), Ecclesiastes on 


the 3rd day of the Feast of Tabernacles, and Esther on the 13th 
' Adar (the opening day of the Feast of Purim). 
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memorated the time when J” delivered His people 
from the oppression of a strange lord in order to 
unite them to Himself at Sinai by an everlasting 
covenant. J” then is the beloved, and the people 
of God or the congregation of Israel are His loved 


one. 


According to the paraphrase of the Targum, the poem por- 
trays the history of Israel from the Exodus to its redemption 
and glorification in Messianic times, when the full and final 
union of J” with His people shall be realized. This is certainly 
a profound interpretation, and one, too, which could find its 
roots in the Prophetio literature (cf. Hos 1-3, Jer 2186. 31m, 
Ezk 16, Is 501 545. etc.). But this explanation puts difficulties 
in the way of the plain natural understanding as soon as it is 
sought to apply it to individual features of the poetical repre- 
sentation. These everywhere indicate too strongly that what 
we have to do with is really earthly love and a product of 
erotic poetry.* The consciousness of this had certainly not 
been lost even by the Jews. It was felt that one required ripe- 
ness of religious and moral insight and strength in order to 
understand the Song not in a false and morally pernicious 
fashion, but according to its hidden deeper meaning. Thus we 
must explain the Jewish regulation, reported to us by Origen 
and Jerome, that no one was to read the book till he was 30 
years of age (the age, according to Nu 43, at which the Levite is 
ready to enter upon his sacred duties), 

The allegorical interpretation, which had been 
adopted by the Jews, gained acceptance also in the 
Christian Church, chiefly through Origen’s exposi- 
tion of the Song, and all through the Middle Ages 
this continued to be the prevailing interpretation. 
Nay, until quite recently it has maintained its 
supremacy in the Roman Catholic Church, and has 
found defenders even in the Churches of the Refor- 
mation. The allegorical interpretation, indeed, 
speedily assumed here a mystical character. It 
was supposed that one could discover in the poem 
a (prophetical) description beforehand of the loving 
relation between Christ and His people or between 
Him and the individual believing soul, and of the 
yearning desire of the latter for loving union with 
the Lord. The most notable witness to this alle- 
gorico-mystical view is to be found in the 86 sermons 
of St. Bernard, which, however, do not extend be- 
yond Ca 3'. Of course there are particular features 
in the poem which give abundant scope for mystical 
fancies. It was only with the Reformation that 
an era dawned which created the conditions neces- 
sary for a more correct understanding of the Song. 
It should not, indeed, be forgotten that Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, who belonged to the exegetic scliool 
of Antioch, had long before sought to do justice to 
the literal sense of the Song, by teaching that it 
treats simply of earthly love. But he stood alone 
with his interpretation over against the prevailing 
allegorical view, and was anathematized for holding 
it at the fifth Gicumenical Council at Constantinople 
(A.D. 553). Even in the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion a more natural understanding of the Song 
made its way at first very slowly. In general the 
allegorical interpretation, borrowed from the Jews, 
and subjected to Christian modifications, continued 
to reign: especially within tle Reformed Church 
was there a tendency to adhere closely to the ex- 
planation of the synagogue, and to see in the Song 
a prophetical pre-description of the development of 
the history of the Church.t 

A unique view, which deservedly gained no adherents, was 
put forward by Luther ; ‘Solomon intends by these discourses 
of the lover and his beloved to show that, where obedience and 
good government are, God dwells and kisses and embraces His 


bride by His word; in short, he means to sing the praises of 
obedience as a gift of God.’ {—It was still a dangerous thing, 


* According to another interpretation, Canticles portrays 
Solomon’s love to Wisdom. (The last representative of this 
view is Rosenmiuller, in his Scholia in Vet. Test.; the Peshitta 
substitutes 1235 for 1 in the title of the book). Are we to 
infer from Wis 82 that the author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
already held the same view? 

ἢ As a notable representative of this view we may specify 
Cocceius (41669), whose federal theology this view of the Song 
suited admirably. 
ei = Késtlin, If. Luther, sein Leben τι. seine Schrifien?, i. Ὁ. 


even in the century of the Reformation, to depart from the 
traditional allegorical interpretation. Seb. Castellio of Geneva 
learned this to his cost when, on account of having seen in the 
Song a ‘ geistlich Buhllied,’ and having pronounced it unworthy 
to stand in the Canon, he was accused (not, it is true, simply 
for holding this opinion) by Calvin and banished from Geneva 
(1544).—A more decided movement in favour of an interpreta- 
tion corresponding to the original sense of the poem, was 
inaugurated by Hugo Grotius (+ 1645). Even he, to be sure, 
does not yet break absolutely with the traditional view, for he 
does not simply reject an allegorical exegesis, but, primarily and 
according to the literal sense, the Song is for him concerned 
only with earthly love, in fact the love of Solomon for the 
Egyptian princess, his wife.*—The number of those who under- 
stood the subject to be earthly love and rejected the allegorical 
interpretation continued to grow ; in particular the pioneers of 
the critical study of the OT, men like R. Simon, Clericus, 
Whiston (Cambridge), belonged to this category. The first to 
oppose the allegorical interpretation by weighty arguments 
was J. D. Michaelis (in his edition of R. Lowth’s De sacra. poesi 
Hebreorum prelectiones, Gottingen, 1758-61, Notes, p. 603 ff., 
he even excluded the Song from his translation of the Bible). 
But to J. G. Herder belongs the credit of having helped to its 
triumphant recognition the only true view of the fundamental 
character of Canticles as ἃ product of genuine and pure erotic 
poetry. In his work, entitled Lieder der Liebe, die diltesten und 
schénsten aus dem Morgenlande ; nebst Lh alten Minneliedern 
(1778), he contends that the book is 2 collection of separate love- 
songs of an impassioned and morally pure character, and this 
view of his has continued to gain adherents (Reuss, Budde, 
et al.; see, further, below) down to the most recent times. 

But the allegorical interpretation also found champions not 
only among Roman Catholic, but also among Protestant 
theologians. In itself this is not at all surprising, for any one 
who took his stand upon the ground of the old orthodox 
doctrine of inspiration would feel compelled to do justice to 
the simple fact that the Song is included in the Canon. He 
would have to bring it into relation with the systein of revealed 
truth, and discover revelation, that is, prophecy, in its contents 
as well; for in no other way could he explain its reception into 
the Canon. Accordingly, we find, on the one hand, a movement 
in the direction of the old Jewish interpretation. So, in par: 
ticular, Keil (Hinleitung, 1853, Ὁ. 373) holds that in Canticles 
‘in dramatico-lyric responsive songs, and under the allegory of 
the betrothed love of Solomon and the Shulammite,’ we have 
portrayed ‘the loving intercourse between the Lord and His 
people in their ideal character resulting from Israel’s choice to 
this privilege, according to which all disturbing of this inter- 
course by unfaithfulness on the part of Israel only leads to an 
establishing more firmly of the covenant of love, through return 
to the true covenant God and His unchangeable love.’ But, as 
he himself expressly notes, Keil does not mean by this that we 
can discover in the Song a literal reflexion of the actual ‘history 
of the covenant relation’ or ‘an allegorical veiling of the 
principal features of the theocratic history.’ On the contrary, 
it is the loving intercourse of the Lord ‘according to its Divine 
idea’ that is portrayed. In this way Keil obtains for the Song 
a Messianic character in so far as it describes a relation ‘which 
was first realized through Christ.’ Accordingly, he insists also 
upon the inspired character of the book, which is ‘no product 
of the soil of the natural development of the theocratic God- 
consciousness, but, like the prophetical Psalms, one due to the 
supernatural] working of the Iloly Spirit in the mind of Solomon, 
and so constructed that the mutual love of king Solomon and 
the ideal Shulammite undergocs transfiguration and becomes 
an allegory of the marriage of the Heavenly Bridegroom with 
His elect bride on earth.’ Of course Keil considers that this 
allegorico-prophetical view is amply supported by the above- 
mentioned Biblical description of the covenant relation be- 
tween Jahweh and Israel under the figure of a marriage union. 
—The same principle of interpretation lay at the root of Rosen- 
muller’s original view (cf. Keil and Tschirner’s Analekten, i. 
{1813} p. 138 ff. ; for his later view see preceding col., note*), 
as well as at that of Hengstenberg (Das Hohe Ived, 1853) and 
others.t—Another set of interpreters refer the contents of the 
Song (in a Messianic sense) to the mission of the kingdom of 
Israel fo heathendom (H. A. Hahn, 1852), or of Christ to the 
presently divided Ohurch, which is to be brought back to the 
perfection which belonged to it in the apostolic age (G. F. 
Goltz, 1850). 

The attempts to convert the Song into a political allegory 
may be pronounced completely mistaken. For instance, it has 
been supposed by J. L. Hug (1813) to be a fancy poem in 
which the longing of the ten tribes for a reunion with king 
Hezekiah is set forth under the figure of the love relations of 
the Shulammite with Solomon. According to G. P. C, Kaiser 
(1825) the Song of Songs is ‘a collective song, addresscd to 
Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, as the restorers of a Jewish 
constitution in the province of Judah.’ 


* The form in which Grotius states the traditional view is 
worthy of note: ‘Creditur autem Salomon, quo magis peren- 
naret hoc seriptum, ea arte id composuisse, ut sine multa 
distortione allegoria in eo inveniri possent, que Dei amorem 
adversus populum Israelit. exprimerent. [lle amor typus cum 
fuerit amoris Christi erga ecclesiam, Christiani ingenia sua ad 
applicanda ad eam rem huius carminis verba exercuerunt, 
laudabili studio.’ ee ; 

t E. Rupprecht (Hinleit. in ἃ. AT, 1898, p. 353 ff.) still walks 


quite in the footsteps of Hengstenberg. 
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The allegorical interpretation has all along 
started with presupposing the internal unity of 
the poem, and has uniformly seen in Solomon its 
author and its hero. On this view of the Song, 
moreover, the dramatical element in its construc- 
tion, which makes itself felt not indistinctly, is 
preserved, even if it is not always recognized. 
Over against not only the allegorical explanation 
but also that view of the Song which breaks it 
up into separate songs or fragments of songs in 
the fashion so brilliantly inaugurated by Herder, 
another manner of interpretation began to gain 
always wider currency and acceptance. ‘This 
agreed with the second of the views just named, 
in holding that it is earthly love that is the 
subject of the Song, and with the first in main- 
taining the literary unity of the poem. It ceased 
to search in Canticles for deep secrets of revela- 
tion, prophetico-symbolical glances into the de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God, and preferred 
to take its contents realistically, as the reflexion 
of a historical occurrence. Whiat the poem lost 
in this way of the value which the allegorical 
interpretation had sought to impose upon it, was 
richly compensated by the ethical significance 
which it gained upon the new theory. The man 
who led the way in this mode of interpretation 
was J. C. Jacobi (in his anonymous work, Das 
durch eine leichte Erkldrung von seinen Vorwiirfen 
gerettete Hohelied, 1771). e saw in the Song a 
panegyrie on conjugal fidelity, for he considers 
that its subject is the stcadfastness with which 
a wife who had been carried off from her husband 
maintained her fidelity to the latter, in face of 
the seductive attempts of Solomon. Afterwards 
the adherents of this system of interpretation 
deviated from Jacubi in one point. They saw in 
the heroine of the poem, not a married woman, 
but a virgin, who, in spite of all the insidious 
arts of Solomon, remained true to her lover or 
betrothed, and who finally received the reward of 
her faithfulness in her union with her beloved. 

Those who, in spite of differences in detail, 
which it is impossible to describe more fully here, 
held the same general view (just described) of tle 
Song, were not all agrced also in regarding it as 
a dramatic poem. Some took it to be an epic 
pea ; others, in view of its strongly pronounced 
yric character, would have it that it is a collection 
of ballads, or even an operetta, with choruses, 
duets, and solos. But the majority of the ad- 
lierents of the above theory, especially amongst 
the most distinguished exegetes, took the view 
that the Song is a drama, or it might be a melo- 
drama. We may specify such nanies as Ewald 
(1826, 1867), Umbreit (1828, 1839), Hitzig (1855), 
Renan (1860), even Delitzsch (see, further, below) 
Stickel (1888), Oettli (1889), Driver (1891, etc.), 
Bruston (1891). Amongst many others the present 
writer has given in his adhesion to this opinion 
(1893). But as to tlie internal structure of the 
poem there is by no means complete agreement, 
although the differences that exist are no evidence, 
as has been supposed, that there is nothing in the 
dramatic theory. The absence of scenic indica- 
tions in the text, and the necessity of inferring 
simply from the contents, or the form of expres- 
sion, Who is the speaker in particular sentences 
or sections, are quite sufficient to account for the 
surprising differences in the dramatic arrangement 
of the Song proposed by different exegetes. These 
differences are, of course, due also in large measure 
to the very great difficulties tliat beset the ex- 
position of the Song of Songs. 

The main difference amongst the adherents of 
the dramatical theory is the following. Starting 
with the primary assumption that Canticles is a 
dramatic poem, exegetes, in answering the ques-| 
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tion as to the principal dramatis persone, part 
company in two quite different directions. De- 
litzsch (1851, 1875), and, in essential agreement 
with him, Zéckler (in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1868), 
and von Orelli (in PRE? vi. p. 245 ff., art. ‘ Hohes 
Lied Salomos,’ 1880), hold, in harmony with the 
traditional view, that, apart from certain sub- 
ordinate figures, there are only two principal 
persons to be recognized, namely, Solomon and 
the Shulammite, and that, where a shepherd is 
spoken of, Solomon is here also to be understood. 


The poem is supposed to describe the bond of love between the 
two, from the first moment of mutual burning passion (12-27), 
and mutual seeking and finding (28-35), down to the realization 
of the desire for love in the marriage union (36-51); and then, 
after a passing estrangement, the mutual return (62-69), the 
praise of the charms and beauty of the bride now raised to be 
queen (610-84), and the confirming of the love covenant in the 
heme of the Shulammite (895-14), Delitzsch, however, finds in 
the whole poem a deeper idea expressed. He says (Comm.2 
p. δ): ‘the Shulammite is a historical person ... ἃ country 
maiden of lowly rank, who by her physical beauty and purity 
of soul awakened in Solomon a love which elevated him above 
the wantonness of polygamy, and gave him a personal experi- 
ence of the Paradise idea of marriage as this is expressed in 
Gn 2295. with reference to the first created woman. [Γὑ is this 
personal experience that he celebrates, at the same time ideal- 
izing it in the manner of poets by stripping off the husk of all 
that is accidental, and presenting the kernel and essence... . 
The Song is a protest against polygamy, although only to the 
extent that one could expect from the Mosaic standpoint.’ He 
finds in the Song a reflexion of the μέγα μυστήριον of Eph 682, 
But he claims for it, not only a historical and ethical but also 
a typico-mystical significance. Solomon is to him a type of 
Christ, and accordingly he sees in the love relations between 
Solomon and the Shulammite ‘the mysteries of the love of 
Christ and His people shadowed forth’ (p. 5), remarking at 
the same time that the fypical exegesis must bear in mind 
that type and antitype do not exactly coincide, and the 
mystical that ‘the heavenly stamps itself, indeed, upon the 
earthly, and yet is poles asunder from it.—Von Orelli differs 
from Delitzsch only in so far as he holds the subject of the 
Song to be ‘ not marriage as a permanent bond and condition, 
but betrothed love which finds simply its climax and goal in 
the marriage union’ (1.6. p. 252). Accordingly in 36-61, upon 
his view, there cannot be already an allusion to the marriage 
union, as Delitzsch holds. In his typical view of the Song, 
Orelliis otherwise essentially at one with Delitzsch ({.6. p. 249), 

Apart from the fact that such exegesis as the above is 
dominated by considerations supposed to be involved in the 
history of revelation, there are serious objections to the view 
that there are only two principal persons in the Song, and to 
the identifying of the shepherd with the king. Above all, it 
is hard to comprehend how the Shulammite, even after her 
marriage has taken place, should continue to treat and to 
address the king as shepherd, and should even inquire (17) 
where he pastures his flocks. To discover ‘an essential feature 
of the spiritual beauty’ of the Song in the circumstance ‘ that 
the ideal virgin loves him, not as king, but loves in him the 
shepherd, and longs to share with him the innocent simplicity 
of her former manner of life, a desire to which he joyfully 
yields,’ is possible, indeed, but in the highest degree unnatural, 
and may be regarded rather aS an outcome of a mystical 
deepening of the sense of the Song than as the result of a 
sober interpretation of the actual words of the text. 


Far more support las been accorded, and rightly 
so, we consider, to the view represented above all 
by Ewald. According to it, besides Solomon, the 
king who is courting the love of the Shulammite, 
we must distinguish a shepherd who was the 
real object of her passion, and the beloved of 
her heart. 


The fascinatingly beautiful Shulammite is supposed to have 
been met by the king on the occasion of a tour of his in the 
north of his kingdom (611£), and placed in his harem. The 
king seeks by enticing flattering speeches to win her love, but 
from the very first meeting (ch. 1) she gives him to understand 
to whom her heart belongs. While the king then presses her 
with ever renewed words of love and admiration, the emotion 
of love thus stirred within her pours itself forth in words 
addressed to her lover far away. Nay, in the intensity of her 
feelings, she imagines she sees him come from afar to her 
prison, she hears his words meant for her (234. 47i. 52), and 
in a dream seeks for him by night in the streets (318 62m), 
Even the prospect of becoming the favourite wife of the 
splendid monarch cannot shake her fidelity to her absent 
lever, and even when the king imagines he has gained his 
point she remains firm, and refuses to entertain the idea of 
allowing any one to enjoy her love but the object of her heart’s 
affections (36-58). A last attempt of Sclomon to win her heart 
fails (chs. 6. 7). Finally, the king magnanimously gives her 
back her liberty, and in her home in union with her beloved 
shepherd she finds the consummation of her happiness. On 
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this view, the Song reaches its ideal goal in the impassioned 
eulogium on true, pure love in δθὲ, ὃ 


It is quite true that, even upon this inter- 
pretation, which at all events does fuller justice 
to the text than the traditional view adopted 
anew by Delitzsch, there are still difficulties 
enough in points of detail. But it is question- 
able whether these difficulties are sufficiently great 
to make this explanation inadequate alike from 
the formal and the material point of view, and 
thus to demand its rejection. ‘The present writer 
does not think so. 


The principal difficulty is in the so-called Third Act (36-51), 
The question is whether the conclusion (51) is intended to 
mark the longed-for marriage union as actually consummated. 
Hitzig held that this question must be answered in the affirma- 
tive, and supposed the marriage in view to have been one that 
Solomon contracted with a woman of Jerusalem, but not with 
the Shulammite. Bruston is also of opinion that in this Third 
Act we have to do with the marriage of the king to another— 
in fact, as he thinks may be gathered from 48, with a Tyrian 
princess, This actually accomplished marriage with another 
wornan would thus place on a still higher level the invincible 
fidelity of the Shulammite. But there is really no necessity 
to take the Shulammite’s words in 416 as formally different 
from her words in ch. 1. She is thinking in both passages, 
not of the king, but of her true lover, and it occasions no 
difficulty, but only marks the climax of the conflict that the 
king believes, of course, that the object of his desires is now 
about to yield to him, whereas, ag the very next scene shows, 
such an idea has never entered her mind. Ewald himself held 
that from 48 onwards we have again words of her lover, which 
the Shulammite imagined she heard, as in 294: he even sup- 
posed that two lines have dropped out before v.8, their con- 
tents being, ‘Behold, my beloved, behold, there comes he! 
Hark how he speaks to me his words... , orthelike. But 
it ig unnecessary and hardly justifiable to suppose that a 
different subject speaks in 48 from the speaker in v.14,4— 
Stickel, too, denies that 49@ are words of Solomon, but he 
thinks to escape all difficulties by the sirange assumption that 
in 17.8 115-94 47-51 there are three scenes that are to be 
separated from the rest of the poem. In these he supposes 
a second pair of lovers, a shepherd and a shepherdess, to be 
introduced, who actually arrive at a marriage union, this inter- 
lude having the effect of setting Solomon’s wooing of the 
Shulammite in @ peculiar light. Otherwise, the relation of 
Solomon to the Shulammite and her relation to him remain 
the same as on Ewald’s theory. But this view of Sticlcel’s, 
which destroys the unity of the poem, presupposes far too 
great skill in producing stage effects (‘ Bihnengeschicklichkett ’) 
on the part of the author to be well founded. 


A very important turn of opinion as to the 
literary character of the Song cf Songs has been 
brought about in the most recent times. J. G. 
Wetzstein, who was for long Prussian consul at 
Damascus, and who has rendcred much service in 
the way of increasing our knowledge of Oriental 
life and contributing to the understanding of the 
OT, availed himself of his opportunities of making 
acquaintance with the marriage customs in modern 
Syria. In this way he met with some things which 
are certainly calculated to throw light on certain 
portions of the Song of Songs. He published in 
Bastian’s Zeitschrift f. Hthnologie (1873, p. 270 ff.), 
an article, entitled ‘Die syrische Dreschtafel,’ in 
which he describes the manifold uses made of the 
threshing-board, and amongst others its symbolical 
employment in the so-called ‘king’s weck,’ 2.6. 
during the seven days’ marriage festival (p. 287 ἢ), 
[0 was partly from this article that the ‘ Bemer- 
kungen zum Hohenliede’ in Delitzsch’s Commentary 
were taken, but the author contributed further 
important materials to the elucidation of the sub- 
ject. To the same category belongs an earlier 


* The reader will find an exact account of the scheme of the 
Song proposed by Ewald, in Driver’s LOT'S Ὁ, 440 ff. 

{ It may be noted that, in the opinion of the present writer, 
46 is not now in its original place. It is not till v.7 that the 
description of the charms of the Shulammite (vv.1-5) closes. 
Perhaps v.6 should follow v.7, and formed originally the con- 
necting link with v.8&, 

{ Ci. Stickel, Das Hohelied, p. 45: ‘Antithesis, that indis- 
pensahle art of the drama, by presenting so vividly the un- 
disturhed happy shepherd’s love in contrast with the sorely 
tried heroine of the Song, awakens warm sympathy with the 
latter, and a feeling of suspense and compassion,’ etc. Further, 
this interlude is supposed to mark and fill up various spaces 
of time in the course of the main transaction. 


article by Wetzstein, entitled ‘Sprachliches aus 
den Zeltlagern der syrischen Wiste,’ in ZDMG 
xxii. (1868), p. 69 ff., containing valuable notes on 
a story written down from oral communication. 
The remarkable similarity between certain songs 
sung at modern marriage celebrations and certain 
portions of the Song of Songs, naturally enough 
forced upon him the conclusion that the latter is 
not ‘a dramatic unity,’ but rather a collection of 
‘beautiful nuptial songs’ which were received into 
the Canon ‘to furnish good models to the occasional 
pocts whose productions may in Hebrew antiquity, 
as at the present day, have transgressed the bounds 
of decency and good taste.’ The allegorical or 
mystical interpretation is held to have come in 
afterwards (cf. Delitzsch, Comm. p. 172, note). 
After Stade (Gesch. Isr. ii. [1888] 197) had referred 
approvingly to Wetzstein’s ‘most helpful contri- 
bution to the understanding of this quite unique 
book,’ Budde, in an article on ‘ The Song of Solo- 
mon’ in the New }Vorld (Boston, U.S.A. 1894, p. 
56 ff.; ef. Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 1894, p. 92 ff.), went 
in the fullest detail into Wetzstein’s communica- 
tions, and sought with their help to win its natural 
sense for the Song of Songs.* His arguments 
gained complete assent from Kautzsch (‘ Abriss 
der Gesch. d. alttest. Schrifttums’ in the ‘Beilagen’ 
to his AT p. 210f. [in the ‘Sonderabdruck’ of 1897, 
p. 134 f.]), and in specially emphatic, confident 
fashion from Cornill (£inlettung *, p. 256: ‘In this 
way the enigma of our book is definitively solved ’).+ 
Whether this confidence is really justitied is open 
to doubt. With reference to Budde’s claim (/.c. p. 
9) that he has cut away the roots of the dramatical 
interpretation of the Song by his explanation of 
‘Solomon’ and ‘the Shulammite,’ which stand 
simply for bridegroom and bride, husband and 
wife, Bruston (cf. Le X¢ congrés des Orientalistes 
et ancien Testament, Paris, 1895, p. 13 ff.) declares, 
‘T fear that this is a huge and extraordinary 
illusion,’ a judgment with which the present writer 
agrees. 

Budde attempts first of all to prove that by 
Solomon, or the king, the Song means not the 
real king Solomon, but that we have here only 
a type, a poetical designation of any and every 
bridegroom. In order to give a worthy title to the 
latter on his wedding day and in his wedding dress, 
the figure of Solomon is supposed to have been 
employed as that of the monarch whose riches and 
splendour had become as proverbial as his wisdom. 
The case is similar with the Shulammite. ‘She is, 
indeed, no other than Abishag the Shunammite, 
but only as the representative of her qualities’ (p. 
8), The maiden from Shunem (the modern Sholam, 
a pronunciation to which the Heb. Shulammith 
also goes back), who was brought to the aged king 
David, and on whose account Adonijah had to die 
(1 Κα 238-), was admittedly, according to the cor- 
rect sense of 1 K 1%, the fairest virgin to be found 
in the whole land, and continued to enjoy this 
reputation in the memories of the people. Hence, 
argues Budde (p. 9): ‘. .. as the bridegroom 1s 
compared with king Solomon in his glory, or even 
named with his name, and would not exchange his 
fortune with Solomon, so for the beauty of the 
bride no less a woman could be named than the 
fairest of whom the ancients spoke, and one who 
was also a queen [Solomon may have, at least 
according to the legend, introduced her into his 
harem], which certainly was not an unwelcome 
fact. "That she should be called the fairest of all 
is the right of every bride on her wedding day, 
however she may be outshone by hundreds at 
other times.’ : : ee 

The present writer has no difficulty in admitting 


* O£ his Comm. in Kurzer Hdcom. 1898, and art. Powrry. 
+ Cf. also Siegfried’s Comm, in Nowack's Hdkom. 1898. 
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that the situation may be understood in the above 
way, that is to say, that it is not necessary to pre- 
suppose absolutely that the Song of Songs is based 
upon an actual historical occurrence; but he fails 
to see how, on this view, the dramatical theory of 
the poem in its present form is wounded unto 
death. If Budde is right in holding that in later 
times the two outstanding figures in the popular 
recollection were employed as above described in 
the poetry of marriage celebrations, this very cir- 
cumstance might also lead a poet to give a dramatie 
fashioning to the material supplied by 1 K 1. 2, and, 
in so doing, to utilize the further development the 
story had undergone in the popular memory. Now, 
Budde himself (p. 8) remarks that the circumstance 
that Solomon had his brother put to death on 
Abishag’s account, may have given rise to the 
legend that he himself loved her and made her 
his wife, and that the execution of his brother 
was thus an act of jealousy. But if we admit 
the possibility of this, there is another possibility 
we should not leave out of account. In 1K 2 we 
hear nothing of Abishag having really become the 
wife of Solomon. Why may not this circumstance 
have given rise in poetical legend to the conception 
that the lovely virgin refused to become Solomon’s 
wife, nay even to the conception that her refusal 
was based upon her unconqueradble love for a youth 
in her native district ? Moreover, when the notion 
was once seized that she had not chosen to be the 
wife of Solomon, it was no great stretch of poetic 
fancy to assume that her first introduction into the 
apartments of David by his servants was not a 
willing one on her part, and the presupposition 
that from the first she succeeded in defending her 
honour finds its firm basis in the express statement 
of 1K 14 (‘and the king knew her not’). 

We see then that the narrative of 1 K 1. 2 
supplies, especially if we take into account the 
influence of inventive popular reminiscence, quite 
sufficient material for developing the story which 
the dramatical theory of the Song of Songs con- 
siders to be unfolded in it. It required at all 
events no very great gift of poetic construction to 
give a dramatical form to this material borrowed 
from recollections, in which all the points necessary 
for a simple dramatical development were con- 
tained and spontaneously offered themselves to the 
poet’s notice. But, we repeat emphatically, this 
does not absolutely exclude the possibility that in 
later times it was customary in a poetical and 
symbolical form of address to 6811] a bridegroom 
and a bride ‘Solomon’ or ‘king,’ and ‘Shulam- 
mite.”* At the same time we think it only right 
and proper to emphasize the other possibility, that 
an unknown man, of a poetical turn and moved 
perhaps also by special circumstances, found in 
this very custom the motive for working up the 
material that lay to his hand. The one supposi- 
tion does not exclude the other. The question 
whether we have really to do with a dramatical 
poem must be settled from the book itself, and 
im any case the matter is not so easily settled as 
Budde and those who agree with him suppose. 


_ Budde finds ‘ the solution of the problem of our book’ (p. 10) 
in the customs reported by Wetzstein in connexion with 
weddings amongst the Syrian Bedawin, namely, in the festive 
proceedings of the so-called ‘king’s week.’ The book con- 
tains, according to him, ‘songs’ sung at the wedding festivities, 
during which bridegroom and bride (or husband and wife) are 
honoured for seven days as king and queen, whose throne is the 
threshing-board, set on the threshing-floor of the place and 
decked out with carpets and pillows. A principal element in 
these songs are the wasfs or lyrical descriptions of the physical 
charms and wedding attire of the young pair. Especially im- 
pressive, according to Wetzstein’s account (cf. Delitzsch, Comm. 
a cee eee ee 

“By the way, Budde’s view is not at all favoured by the 
circumstance that in the Song of Songs the Shulammite or the 
bride is never called ‘queen.’ The ‘daughter of a noble’ (71) 
does not take the place of this. 
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p. 171), is the so-called sword dance of the bride on the evening 
before the bridal night. In this dance, which is accompanied 
by the song of a double chorus of men and women in praise of 
her physical beauty, she seeks in the light of the high-leaping 
flames of a fire to display to the bridegroom the charms of her 
person, brandishing all the time a sharp sword in her right 
hand, and holding a handkerchief in her left. The whole per- 
formance is an imitation of the dance that celebrates a victory. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the wasf sung during the sword dance 
corresponds in Canticles to 71# (as far at least asv.7). The wasf 
referring to the young wife (2.¢e. the queen) after the consum- 
mation of the marriage on the bridal night, on the first day of 
the ‘king’s week,’ is found, according to Budde, in 41:8, It is 
put in the mouth of the young husband, and is partially re- 
peated in 64-7, Thereis alsoa panegyric on the physical charms 
of the husband or king, the wasf referring to which is put in 
the mouth of the wife in 5°., y,2& being supposed to be intended 
simply to serve as an introduction to this wasf with a pleasing 
dramatical movement. Next, according to this mode of in- 
terpretation, 3611 contains a description of the festive train of 
the gorgeously dressed bridegroom-king, and their joyous 
greeting to him on the morning after the bridal night, when 
the threshing-board has been placed and decked out as the 
throne; here the name ‘Solomon’ is, of course, not meant to 
be taken literally.* The ‘sixty mighty men’ are the ‘com- 
panions of the bridegroom,’ who, as Wetzstein with the 
approval of Budde suggests, were perhaps originally charged 
with the duty of protecting the festival against attacks, 
especially during the night (35, cf. Delitzsch, Comm. Ὁ. 170).+ 
The ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ are of course, in the same way, 
not ladies of the royal harem, but virgins from the same 
neighbourhood 859 the bridal pair, who take part in a variety 
of ways in the wedding celebration.t The circumstance that 
it is with Jerusalem in particular that they are brought into 
relation, proves, according to Budde, that the home of the 
wedding songs which are brought together in Canticles is to 
be sought in this city or its environs. 

But now, as Budde further supposes, the passages just named 
have not, in their present order, the chronological succession 
demanded by the course of the marriage celebrations. At all 
events, the song that accompanied the sword dance (71) must 
stand Uefore 36%, the greeting addressed to the approaching 
bridegroom-king. Budde suggests, however, that perhaps its 
proper place is after 35-11 and before 4-6, if, as is possible, the 
subject of 3611 is not the procession tothe throne on the day 
after the marriage, but the ceremonial] arrival of the bridegroom 
at the marriage itself on the evening of the wedding day. (lf 
51 alludes to the coming actual consummation of the marriage 
covenant, the latter supposition appears to the present writer 
to be the only suitable one). From all this it follows, according 
to Budde, ‘that the songs are brought together irregularly, and 
the last trace of an orderly arrangeinent thus appears.’ It is a 
question, however, whether the premisses upon which this 
conclusion rests are in all respects correct. The present writer 
does not think so. 

In the remaining portions of Canticles also there is of course, 
in Bude@e’s opinion, no connexion to be discovered, but still 
less any progressive history. These passages, on the contrary, 
may be readily broken up into a number of songs, which, as 
Wetzstein’s information showed, may have been used during 
the ‘ king’s week’ in praise of love in general, and of the love 
of the present pair in particular (Budde, p. 15 f.). 
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But, after the Song of Songs has been thus 
resolved into a number of separate songs, the ques- 
tion arises, Vhat judgment is to be passed on the 
book in its present form? Was it originally nothing 
nore than ὦ collection of wedding songs, or was ὦ 
species of editing carried out in the arrangement of 
them with the intention of establishing an internal 
connexion ? Budde decides in the main in favour 
of the first of these alternatives, holding that we 
have to do, αὐ least originally, only with a collee- 
tion. Someone who felt an interest in this species 
of lyric poetry is supposed (like Wetzstein in our 
own day) to have written down these songs, and 
then the collection would be passed on to posterity 
in this form, perhaps without indication of their 
origin and without any exact distinction of the 
limits of the different songs. In this way the book 
would be exposed to the greatest danger of falling 
into disorder. Of course this is in itself a possible 
view. But that the question as to the origin of 
the book in its present form is not settled in tliis 
simple fashion, Budde is well aware. He finds 
here and there short pieces which possess, in his 


* This approach of the hridegroom is recalled, as Budde ex- 
pressly notes, by the figure in Ps 198, 

ἡ Samson had thirty such ‘companions’ about him (Jg 1412), 
who were headed by one who had the special title of the 
‘friend’ of the bridegroom (cf. Jg 142° and also Jn 859). 

t Their greeting addressed to the approaching bridegroom 


! (311) finds a parallel in the parable of Mt 251#, 
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opinion, small poetic value, which he holds it to 
be impossible to bring into any connexion with 
the surrounding and originally independent songs 
and songlets. One trace of the later origin of 
these he finds, above all, in the circumstance that 
the composer of them misunderstood the real 
meaning, and in particular the symbolically in- 
tended expressions, in older passages and took 
these in a literal sense. 


The most striking instance of this is discovered by Budde in 
48, where the purely typical Lebanon of vv 1.15 is alleged to be 
converted into the real Lebanon and associated with other 
mountain heights. The author of 48 is thus supposed to have 
been guilty of a crude misunderstanding, and it is declared 
that, when closely examined, the list of mountains is so little in 
place and yields so little sense, while the whole verse is 80 weak 
from the poetical point of view, that it is most natural to infer 
‘misunderstanding and insertion.’ But this is a purely subjec- 
tive verdict. It may reasonably be asked how any one was 
likely to introduce such an addition at this particular place. 
And what compels us to understand the names of the mountains 
here, ‘ the lions’ dens’ and ‘the leopards’ mountains,’ literally 
and not symbolically? This symbolical sense is as suitable to 
them as it is to ‘the clefts of the rock’ and ‘the covert of the 
steep place’ in 214, Other sentences which are supposed to 
have originated in a similar way are found by Budde in 814, cf. 
916, He also holds, strangely enough, that 2828-92 ig an addition 
introduced on account of v.16, for plainly (?), he argues, the 
words ‘ Hark, my beloved |’ (v.88) should be connected immedi- 
ately with the words of v.9> (‘there he stands behind our 
wall’). But here again the question may be asked, Why should 
it have occurred to any one to insert the words in v.8, which 
at least are so evidently poetical and out and out original? 

A similar judgment is passed by Budde upon 83-4, ef, 26% 3 85 
is due to a misunderstanding of 36, He makes a special allusion 
to 61-3, arguing that what was intended in 58-9 to serve simply 
as a transition to the wasf of the bridegroom is here transferred 
to the sphere of actuality, and that the figures borrowed from 
the plant-world (513) are likewise misunderstood and taken in 
their literal sense, the beloved becoming the gardener who has 
gone into his garden, etc. But, says Budde, if the Shulammite 
really knew this, why does she search so long for her lover and 
call for help to find him? Here, again, ‘genuine phrases’ like 
17f 216 611f. are supposed to have been worked up in a way 
opposed to their proper meaning. It is quite natural that 
Budde, with his view of the Song of Songs, can make nothing 
of these verses (6!-3), which beyond a doubt arc as genuine as 
27.8, We must ask here once more, How can it have occurred 
to a later editor to introduce such sentences? What motive 
could have led him to do so?* Even Budde feels the above 
difficulty, but, for all that, he is unable to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. ‘What reasons led him [the redactor 
to whom we are supposed to owe these strange interpola- 
tions} . . what suppositions and intentions, of course we 
do not know.’ Of course, ifan author is to be held capable of 
such misunderstandings, it is difficult to give any satisfactory 
account of the motives that actuated him. And yet Budde 
repeats that one can recognize ‘ the plain effort’ of the redactor 
‘to introduce movement and action where none were.” 


The author of these later additions is held, then, 
to have meant to bring movement and action into 
the whole work. May he then have been guided 
by dramatizing aims? May it be that elsewhere 
too he is not without responsibility for the present 
form of the Song of Songs, but actually brought 
movement and action into the material of the 
work, z.¢. that he perhaps worked up the latter 
from the dramatical point of view? These ques- 
tions are very readily suggested by Budde’s own 
words. True, he does not actually raise them, 
although he afterwards concedes that the addi- 
tions just described (with which also may have 
been coupled trifling alterations and corruptions 
of the text) have given to the dramatical view of 
Canticles ‘a certain justification from antiquity 
downwards, because separated matters were 
thereby connected and a certain movement and 
development brought in.’ Of course he no longer 
gives the dramatical view the benefit of this 
excuse, now that he has shown what the Song 
of Songs really is. 

It is interesting to note the manner in which Budde supposes 
it possible that the book assumed its present disordered form. 
It was originally, ag we have been told, a collection of wedding 


songs. This collection came, of course in manuscript form, 
into the hands of a later writer, torn into single leaves and 


* We shall see afterwards that, on a correct view of the Book 
of Canticles, these verses [61-8] show themselves to be unques- 
tionably original. 
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damaged. He supposed that he had before him not a collection 
of songs, but a literary unity, of whose contents and aim he 
had, however, ‘only an obscure idea.’ He attempted a restora- 
tion of the unintelligible work by putting together as he best 
could the separate leaves, and trying to amend the text by 
additions aud supplements of the kind described above. But 
this is a very strange account of the matter, a real hypothesis 
of despair. There is one point, above all, to which exception 
must be taken. By way of supporting his general view of 
Canticles, Budde insists with much emphasis that the marriage 
customs, and of course also the peculiar character of the 
marriage songs, have continued essentially unaltered in Syria 
and Palestine from early times down to the present day. Now, 
how is it conceivable that an author living in Palestine (for it is 
there that we are supposed to look for the ‘ redactor’) as early 
as the pre-Christian era should either have failed to recognize 
the contents and aim of songs which had been handed down for 
the most part without any corruption, or should have had 
‘only an obscure idea’ of their true character? Might we not 
assume that this Judean redactor would have recognized the 
so-called wasfs as readily as Wetzstein has done? Here, then, 
Budde brings us face to face with a serious problem. The 
extremely mechanical explanation of the origin of the present 
Song of Songs, which he considers to be ‘a satisfaction of all 
just demands,’ appears to the present writer to condemn itself. 
And, asa matter of fact, Budde himself by the characteristics 
he assigns to the redactor points the way again past his own 
hypothesis to the dramatical view of the Song. His merit thus 
comes to be, not that of having cut the thread of life of the 
dramatical explanation, but—and itis a service not to be under- 
valued—of having laid the foundation, by the aid of Wetzstein’s 
information, for a more correct opinion of the character, and 
perhaps even of the origin, of the Song of Songs. 

The present writer recognizes, then, the possi- 
bility that older wedding songs (as, for instance, 
the wasfs) are worked up in the Song of Songs. 
But this does not exclude the supposition that the 
Song in its present form is of a dramatical nature, 
and that its author (not a redactor or ‘ reviser’) 
introduced ‘movement and action’ or ‘develop- 
ment’ into the material of which it is composed. 
At all events, this view is not set aside by simply 
pointing to passages in certain parts of the book 
which are marked by the characteristics of cus- 
tomary wedding songs, and which were perhaps 
taken over by the author ready made. If an 
examination of the separate parts of the book and 
a study of the connexion of the whole tend to 
show that everywhere, and not merely in the 
passages attacked by Budde, there is dramatical 
movement and expression, however great or small 
this may be, then the question is decided in favour 
of the correctness of the dramatical view, whatever 
may be urged to the contrary. Of course a dra- 
matic poet who utilizes older material in his work 
cannot have the full credit of orga liey allowed 
him, but a dramatic poem is the result of his 
work all the same. Moreover, it is by no means 
certain that the Song of Songs contains foreign 
matter which did not proceed from the pen of one 
and the same writer; on the contrary, there are 
not wanting indications, both in thought and ex- 
pression, which point to an identity of authorsliip 
for the whole work.* 

As to the general view of Canticles that ought 
to be taken, there can be no doubt, in the judg- 
ment of the present writer, that it is a poem whose 
subject is love, or more specifically that it is a 
carmen nuptiale or wedding song. The crucial 
question, however, is whether the poem, viewed as a 
whole, sets out from a marriage as an accomplished 
fact,—in other words, whether its subject is married 
love,—or whether a marriage is the goal at which it 
aims, in which case it is intended éo glorify betrothed 
love and fidelity. The present writer is convinced 
that the second alternative is the correct one, and 
hopes in what follows to substantiate this. 

We have already pointed out (p. 592 f.) how the 
story which Ewald’s interpretation discovers in the 
Song of Songs might be readily developed in the 
popular memory and by a poetically inventive 
disposition from the history of Abishag of Shunem. 
Budde, citing a word of Goethe’s, reminds us that 


* A careful reading of the book itself will readily supply the 
necessary evidence of this. 
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if we are to understand the poem which we call 
the Song of Songs, we must visit the poet’s own 
land. This is what we propose now to do. If 
Budde himself had continued his journey further 


and looked more carefully around him, he might | 


have discovered the story of two lovers, Habbds 
and Hamda, which bears a very close resemblance 
to what we find in Canticles. The story is given 
by Wetzstein in the Arabic text with German 
translation (see ZDAM/G xxii. [1868] p. 74 ff.), and 
was taken down by him directly from oral communi- 
cation. In any case, this beautiful love romance 
proves that under special circumstances even at 
the present day amongst the Bedawin the possi- 
bility of love entanglements is contemplated, such 
as are presupposed in ancient times in the Song of 
Songs, if we adopt the dramatical view of Ewald 
and others. Hamda is said to have loved Habbads, 
who lived far away and belonged to another tribe. 
Her heart remains true to this love, although, 
aiter long separation in time as well as place from 
him whom her soul truly loves, she is destined to 
become the wife of her cousin Ali, and the wedding 
day (or rather evening) with all its festal celebra- 
tions has arrived. Nay, she has not omitted even 
to tell her cousin, Ali’s sister, how it is with her 
heart, and has given her such a description of her 
lover’s stature, his physical excellencies, and his 
beauty that even she must have been able to pick 
him out of a crowd (cf. Z.c. p. 108). And, in point 
of fact, the lover drawn from afar by his love 
comes, accompanied by a true fricnd (Husein), 
while there is yet time to prevent the closing of 
the marriage bond between Hamda and Ali, and 
to win his true love for himself. And he does win 
her and takes her home. 

No one who reads this story, which is given in 
its most general outlines, will be able to avoid the 
impression that here there is partially the same 
problem before us as is presented in the Song of 
Songs. Budde (p. 4) insists again with much 
emphasis that in neither the modern nor the 
ancient Kast has a real betrothal and an intimate 
intercourse between the betrothed parties been 
permitted or possible prior to marriage, and that 
there is no place for such a natural growth of 
affection as the dramatical view postulates. Well, 
of course we must be on our guard against apply- 
ing rules borrowed from the West and from the 
condition of things amongst ourselves. But the 
story communicated by Wetzstein shows that such 
affections, even if these are surrounded a little 
with the halo of romance, are still possible at the 
present day, and evidence may be brought from 
the OT itself to show that even in ancient times it 
was not an impossible thing for two young people 
(especially leading a country life) to make each 
other’s acquaintance and fall in love, and then to 
gratify their inclinations by personal meetings, 
even if these had to be stealthily contrived.* The 
present writer must confess, then, that in his 
opinion no real objection to the dramatical view 
oi the Song of Songs can be taken on the ground 
of the contents which this view discovers in the 
song. Moreover, the structure which is formed 
out of these contents presents so close a parallel 
to the story communicated by Wetzstein, that one 
can only feel thus confirmed in one’s opinion that 
Canticles is a dramatic poem, taking for eranted, 
of course, that in the contents of the latter there is 
really a dramatical progress or structure discover- 
able, That this last assumption is well founded 


is our firm conviction ; and even Budde himself, as ' 


* In favour of such a possibility may be cited in the first place 
Jg 141} 76, and then legal enactments like Ex 22156, Dt 2923m, : 
cf. also Gn 841-2. Itmay be held as certain that even in ancient 
Israel, in spite of the strictness of morality, nay, perhaps even 
—— of it, there was no lack of a genuine romantic side to 

ove, 


| we have seen, is not so very far removed from 


this opinion, since he cannot deny that at least his 
assumed redactor (or ‘reviser’) sought to introduce 
movement and action into the older material whose 
peculiar character is supposed to have passed un- 
recognized by him, This, however, is tantamount 
to saying that he gave it a dramatic form, even if 
he did so in an imperfect fashion. Of course the 
objection that the Semites had no dramatic poetry 
at all (cf. art. POETRY, p. 9*) has no force, for it 
starts by assuming as an axiom the very point 
whose universal apphecation is disputed on the 
ground of the Song of Songs. The proof that the 
dramatical view of Canticles is the correct one 
cannot be offered, of course, through general 
considerations ; but it is offered, and that with 
tolerable certainty, if we succeed in formulating a 
theory of the contcnts and structure of the Song, 
which is natural on all sides and capable of ex- 
plaining, at least in the main, all the particular 
phenomena exhibited by the book. 

The ideal goal of the whole poem appears to the 
cee writer to have been found, from Ewald 

ownwards, in 85:1, The real aim of the Song of 
Songs is to glorify trae love, and, more specifically, 
true betrothed love, which remains steadfast even in 
the most dangerous and most seductive situations. 
The author, as we may perhaps assume with cer- 
tainty, found the material for his work in the 
story of Abishag of Shunem (1 K 1. 2), and that 
in the form which we described above (p. 592f.). 
She remained true to the beloved of her heart, she 
steadily repelled all the advances of Solomon, into 
whose harer& she had been brought, and finally 
she triumphed (812 and 8!%), was conducted home 
and restored to her lover perfectly pure. The 
poem makes two presuppositions—one being that 
the Shulammite’s heart belonged to a youth in her 
own home, and the other that meanwhile against 
her will she has been brought into the royal apart- 
ments (1). The dramatical exposition commences 
at the time when the first meeting of the king 
with the maiden is close at hand and actually takes 
place (1°). The dialogue between the Shulammite 
and the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ (the wives and 
maidens belonging to the royal harem, cf. 6°) in 
15:8 Ὁ serves to pave the way, in true dramatic 
fashion, for that meeting, and at the same time to 
explain the real inward disposition of the Shulam- 
mite towards the approaching royal suitor, which 
the poet henceforward makes her retain without 
wavering. If, now, we would understand aright the 
further structure of the poem, it must be observed 
that the scheme chosen by the author for the poetical 
disposition of his material is based upon the different 
stages in the courtship and the marriage festwities, 
down to that moment when alone the real victory of 
loyal love, the preservation of bridely honour in 
Jace ofall temptations and assaults, was evidenced, 
and could be evidenced, namely, the morning after 
the bridal night passed with the real lover.t 

The Song of Songs is in fact a Jove- or marriage- 
drama, but, by reason of the lyrical tone which 
rules in its various parts, we may more appro- 
priately call it a melodrama. 

If now, keeping in view the legend derived from the story of 


Abishag, and the progressive stages of the marriage proceedings, 
we look at the whole poem, it falls, alike in point of matter and 


* The way in which the particular sentences are to he 
assigned to the respective speakers will be found exhibited in 
the present writer’s work Das Hohe Lied, to which he begs to 
refer the reader. 

+ As bearing on this, the reader may be reminded of the 
legislative enactment of Dt 22158. The cloth with its irrefrag- 
able proof of the virginity of a newly married woman points to 
a very serious transaction in the early morning after the hridal 
night. The practice forms even at the present day part of the 
proceedings in connexion with a wedding, and is descrihed by 
Wetzstein (‘Die syrische Dreschtafel’ in Bastian’s Ztschr. ἢ. 
Eithnol. 1873, p. 290). 
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form, into two nearly equal parts. The dividing point is reached 
in 51, where also the dramatic entanglement reaches its climax, 
Up till then the king is the suitor for the maiden’s love, and in 
51 the course of development leads to the point where every- 
thing appears to point to the certain consummation of the 
marriage bond in the coming night.* From the very first 
encounter (19-27) the king, as intended by the poet, goes away 
with the impression that the fair maiden longs with intense 
passion for union with him; he does not notice that the out- 
bursts of passionate longing called forth by his words are meant 
not for him, but for another whom she loves. The reader or 
the spectator of the play can have no doubt on this point, for 
already in 12:8 (cf. especially v.8) it comes out clearly enough 
how the heart of the maiden is engaged, and the Second Act 
(28-39) confirms this in the strongest way by the two dream 
visions. The Third Act (36-51) corresponds to the first of the 
festal proceedings on the day (evening) before the bridal night. 
The king proceeds, in his wedding attire, surrounded by his 
trusty men, and amidst greetings from the women, to the 
house where the lovely maiden is detained, This answers to 
the joyous procession in state by the bridegroom and his 
friends to the place where the feast was celebrated, on the 
occasion of weddings amongst the common people. The 
equally pompous conducting of the bride in the evening to 
the same place and to the performance of the sword dance, 
whicb characterized popular weddings, is wanting here; nor is 
this surprising, since the bride is already in a place where she 
belongs to the king. We may probably assume also that a 
king’s marriage was not celebrated in exactly the same way 
as that of one of the common people. Tbe sword dance and 
other popular customs may have been wholly absent. Of 
course tbis does not prevent the poet from introducing into 
his description certain features borrowed from these customs, 
simply because these were calculated to introduce movement 
into the material. Thus he makes the king draw near in all 
his splendour, with his sixty heroes and friends, and (5!) even 
go in to the festive meal exactly after the fashion of popular 
wedding festivities.t On the other band, the enticing sensually 
flattering words of the king in 41- convey the impression, since, 
as we have said, we can hardly think of the sword dance, that 
they are the transition link to the bridal night with its 
mysteries. The same inference is supported by the context, as 
far as the contents of 416-5! are concerned ; from the Shulam- 
mite’s reply in 4100 to bis longing desire to enjoy the fruits of 
the garden that is supposed to belong to bim, the king has 
concluded that sbe waits for him in order to accord him the 
enjoyment of ber love (whereas she is thinking of her true 
beloved), and in this, of course, mistaken assurance he calls 
his friends to give themselves up to the joys of the marriage 
festival, At this point the king disappears. This is not 
specially noted, indeed, but it was unnecessary that it should 
be, on a correct understanding of the story of the poem, and 
with an actual dramatical presentation of it. As in the story 
of Habbés and Hamda related by Wetzstein, the fortune of tbe 
maiden turns at the last moment, just when the final consum- 
mation of the marriage union with the unloved one was 
imminent. The king has learned in the night shrouded with 
mystery that she does not belong and cannot belong to him, 
and he is magnanimous enough not to claim what only violence 
could procure. He has set her free, as Ali did with Hamda, 
and tbe next section (52-62) of the Fourth Act conducts us 
slowly away from the king’s domain. The poet retains the 
scbeme of the wedding cclebration, but now we have to do with 
the celebration of the marriage of the Shulammite with the object 
of her heart’s affections. Between 5! and 52, properly speaking, 
there intervenes a space of time, wbich, to be sure, required in 
the drainatical construction of the poem no further indication 
than the passing from one scene to another. In what will be 
conceded to be an extremely skilful manner the poet moves on 
to the goal of his task, by placing us in 52 at the same stage 
in the celebration of the marriage of the Shulammite with her 
lover as we had reached in 38-51 in connexion with tbe abortive 
attempt of Solomon. The passage 52-62, rightly understood, 
forms the introduction to the principal part of this Act, which 
reaches its climax in 86-7, We hear in it the outpouring of the 
burning longing of the Shulammite for union with him whom 
she loves. The women, ‘the daughters of Jerusalem,’ by whom 
she is surrounded, are called on by ber to assist her search for 
the beloved of her soul, who is portrayed in glowing colours. 
In this way a perfect movement is given to the action, which is 
conceived of after tbe model of a marriage celebration. 

For the correct understanding of the further context it is 
necessary, above all, to take 61:9 rightly. In 62 there is an 
allusion, expressed in a beautiful figure, to part of the festal 
procedure of the marriage evening having already taken place. 
Tbe beloved has already gone down to enjoy the fruits of his 
garden (a plain allusion to 416), ¢7.e. he has already gone to the 
place of the festival, and is present tbere witb his escort. The 


* It is impossible to understand the perfects in 51 as real 
preterites. They are perfects of certain expectation (perfecta 
conjidentie, cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, Gram.26 § 106n.). The mis- 
understanding of tbese perfects has been tbe occasion of much 
confusion. 

+ How kings married daugbters of the people may be gathered 
from 28 1127, while Ps 45 may give light in rerard to the pro- 
cedure when a foreign princess was concerned. 

1 The following of these popular customs also shows irrefut- 
ably that the call to eat and drink and intoxicate themselves 
refers not to the enjoyment of love, but toan actual banquet at 
which tbe friends, too, are to do tbeir part. 


ceremonial procession of the bridegroom, which was expressly 

mentioned in the case of the king in 36#., is thus presupposed: 
in the present instance. The search for the beloved, in which 
the women (61) are prepared to help the Shulammite, corre- 

sponds to the ceremonial conducting of the bride in the evening 

to the festal spot. 6419 [vv.5b-7 are to be struck out as having 

been introduced by mistake from ch. 4] contain the songs 

which greet the approaching bride and describe in striking 

figures her unique overpowering beauty. 611-12 are words of 

the Shulammite. She is apparently surprised at coming upon 

the festive company, she still acts as if she did not notice that 

the object of her search is in their midst. She had gone down, 

she says, to the nut garden to refresh herself by the enjoyment 

of it, 7.e. she too has gone out to find her beloved and to enjoy 

his love, and has all at once come upon the crowd. We are to 

suppose now that she makes as if she would turn back, where- 

upon the chorus breaks out (7! [Eng. 6187), ‘Turn round, turn 

round, O Shulammite,’ etc. Then the short invitation and 

dialogue of this verse lead directly to the sword dance, in whick 

the bride dances in a sense to her beloved and presents herself 

to him symbolically with all her charms, while the double chorus 
ranging itself behind her proclaims her physical attractions in 

a highly realistic wasf. Now she is ready, as 711 show, to. 

yield to the wishes of her beloved (78-10), and herself invites.. 
him to go with her where she will grant him her love. The 

last section of this Act, 85-7,* shows the loving pair on tbeir 

way to the house where the bridal nigbt is to be passed; tbey are 

received by the festal chorus with the words of 853, which find 

their echo in the alternating song of the lovers witb its glorious: 
panegyric on true love (vv. 7), 

And now the moment had come when it must be shown. 
whether the Shulammite had really maintained her love true 
and unimpaired, whether the lofty ode to love in whicb she had 
joined (89: 7) was really suitable to her love. 8585 + transport us: 
to the morning after the bridal night. In the space of time 
between v.7 and v.8 we are therefore to place not only the hridal: 
night with its mysteries, but also the transition to the serious 
transaction early in the following morning (see above, p. 595, 
note +). The latter is brought directly before us in vv.8-10, 
whicb proclaim the triumpb of steadfast loyal love over all the 
difficulties and fears that bave beset it. We hear in vv.8.9 the 
brothers of the Shulammite declaring what they mean to do to 
their sister according as she has shown herself, in face of the 
seductive whispers of love, firm and inaccessible as a wall, or open 
and easily approachable like a door (7.e. easily led into inchastity). 
These, of course, are words which the brothers have spoken 
before the commencement of the severe period of probation 
and danger exhibited to us in the Song of Songs. We are thus 
vividly reminded of 16, and in point of fact—as is shown also 
by 8128, which in like manner looks back to 16—the author in 
his beautiful closing section, 88%, attaches his words once more 
to tbe opening of the poem, thus indicating not only that this 
resolute maiden has succeeded in maintaining her childhood’s 
purity, but also that the Song of Songs is really a well-rounded 
whole. The brothers have a direct interest in the issue of the 
test of their sister’s virginity, and, besides, have the duty of 
maintaining the bonour of the family. But while they are 
uttering the language of anxious expectation, which is finely 
put into their mouth, regarding the result of the test, the 
actual piece of cvidence is brought forward (this we must 
suppose to be done between v.9 and v.19), and in face of this. 
irrefragable proof the Shulammite breaks forth in tbe confident 
triumphant words of v.10, She has been found inviolate, she 
has kept herself as an impregnable fortress, there being perhaps 
in the last words of the verse a delicate allusion to Solomon, 
and the fact that even he had finally to recognize tbat this 
virgin was cuir γάμων by himself, his splendour, his allure- 
ments, and that he must thus let her go in peace. The words 
in v.12 connect tlleemselves closely with v.10; sbe has kept her 
own vineyard, 7.e. herself, ber honour, her love, for berself and 
her beloved; Solomon may rest content witb the abundant 
resources he possesses for gratifying his love. 


So ends the dramatical development of the 
material used in the Song of Songs. The present 
writer considers that in the scheme of interpreta- 
tion just proposed everything proceeds in good 
order and exhibits a perfectly natural connexion. 
He thinks it well to say natural, because, as a 
matter of fact, the different parts of the Song 


* It may be noted that 83-4 have been wrongly placed in their 
present position, where they do not at all suit the context. 
Tbeir insertion after vy.!-2 is readily intelligible on the ground 
of a certain similarity of thought in 24; but see the next note. 

+ In this last section tbe present writer regards ν.11 as an 
archawological and in any case very prosaic gloss, occasioned by 
the ‘thousand’ of v.12, In like manner v.14 is a later insertion 
by one who misunderstood tbe Song of Songs in so far as 
be believed that the Shulammite in the end became the wife 
of Solomon. In no other way can the strange invitation to the 
beloved be understood. Tbe same hand whicb added v.14 may 
also through a similar misunderstanding have inserted vv.3. 4, 
In 812, which is unquestionably genuine, the Shulammite 
manifestly contrasts herself with the thousand wives of Solomon; 
v.18, which we also hold to be genuine (cf. 234), closes the Song 
of Songs, but serves at the same time as an introduction to the 
merry songs, dances, and games which followed at a marriage 


' feast, and whicb lasted for seven days. 
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correspond exactly in their progress to the various 
stages in a marriage celebration. Even the transi- 
tion from the first to the second half of the poem 
is dramatically beautiful and essentially uncon- 
strained, and, as deserves to be once more empha- 
sized, has a remarkable resemblance to the turning- 
point in the narrative of the loves of Hamda and 
Habbas. So also in the progress from one Act to 
another or one Scene to another, everything has 
an unconstrained flow, there is nothing abrupt or 
unnatural. We may then be permitted to express 
our conviction that if the Song of Songs be taken 
in the sense above indicated, not only will it be 
found to be perfectly intelligible in every part of 
its contents, but it will also prove itself beyond 
question to be a dramatical unity and constructed 
with dramatical skill.— Whether this melodramatic 
marriage-play was ever actually performed, say at 
wedding celebrations, or whether it was simply 
the product of a poet’s leisure (composed with a 
didactic aim), cannot of course be determined, but 
at all events it was capable of being so presented. 

iii, AUTHORSHIP, PLACE OF COMPOSITION, AND 
DATE OF THE SONG OF SoncGs.—The title at the 
head of the work means, of course, to point to 
Solomon himself as the author of the pocm, 
and down to the most recent times this view 
has been closely bound up with the allegorical 
interpretation and has been widely held. But 
it is out of the question, ahke on the theory of 
Herder and on that inaugurated especially by 
Ewald. As a matter of course, the Solomonic 
authorship is excluded also if Budde’s view be 
accepted. The present writer is equally com- 
pelled, in view of all that has been said above, 
to regard the traditional opinion as erroneous. 
Solomon is indeed partly the subject of the poem, 
but it is quite impossible that he himself should 
have composed it. And it is of course beyond 
our power so much as to hazard a conjecture as 
to who the actual author was. 

Nor can much be said as to the place of com- 
position. Budde has sought to infer from the 
mention of the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ that the 

oetical material contained in the Song of Songs 

ad its birthplace in Jerusalem or the neighbour- 
hood. of it, 
for locating the pocm appears to point to the north 
of Palestine. There aid nowhere else is the stage 
upon which the movement takes place in most 
parts of the poem that contain geographical allu- 
sions. This does not, however, imply that the 
actual composition of the poem must have taken 
place in North Palestine. It was extremely 
natural that, even if the author hved in Judea, 
the locality of the dramatic poem should be fixed 
in the north, if its material was supplied by the 
story of Abishag of Shunem in the developed 
form explained above. In the first part, accord- 
ingly, we should find ourselves, of course, in the 
royal palace at Jerusalem, and this agrees ad- 
mirably with 2° 2’, where it is presupposed that 
the place of residence of the Shulammite is sepa- 
rated from that of her beloved by a number of 
mountain heights. While there is nothing in the 
contents of the Song of Songs to justify any cer- 
tain inference as to the place of composition, the 
present writer considers it probable that it was 
Judsea, perhaps even Jerusalem. This conclusion 
is perhaps supported also by the decision, so far as 
any such is possible, regarding— 

The date. It has been supposed that the Song 
of Songs originated, if not in the Solomonic era, at 
least at a time not far removed from it. The lfe- 
like conception of the conditions of that time, on 
the one hand, and the occurrence of Tirzah, the 
ancient capital of the Northern Kingdom, along- 
side of Jerusalem (64), on the other hand, are sup- 


But every hint that can be utilized | 


posed to necessitate the fixing of the date of 
composition of the Song of Songs in the early 
decades after the reign of Solomon. Neither of 
these arguments, however, proves anything, for 
there is nothing in them but what is readily 
explicable even on the view of a late date, 
especially if we may regard it as settled that the 
author derived his material from the story of 
Abishag. Besides, it is very questionable whether 
the conceptions of local, personal, and other rela- 
tions are so hfehke, and in gencral so accurate, as 
to permit or justify the inference that the poet 
lived near to the time with which he deals. Tirzah 
and other places that enter on occasion into his 
descriptions were, of course, not outside the sphere 
of knowledge even of a poet belonging to a later 
age.—The strongest objection, however, to placing 
the Song of Songs so early is presented by cer- 
tain linguistic phenomena that characterize it. 
The form of the relative pronoun (Ὁ) and other 
peculiarities of expression may, indeed, be ex- 
plained on the view that the Song of Songs was 
eomposed in North Palestine, the language of 
which was doubtless dialectically different from 
that of Judea, and more akin to the neighbouring 
Aramaic dialects. But the Persian loan-word ΘΒ 
(418) and the word y»x (8°), which in all proba- 
bility is borrowed from the Greek φορεῖον, cannot 
possibly be explained at so early a period, but 
rather compel us to come down to the Macedonian 
era (cf. on this point especially Driver, LOT® p. 
449 1.)ὺ. The poet was then in all probability a 
member of the Jewish community in Jerusalem, 
and hved at a time when, through contact with 
the Greek world, the adoption of Greek terms had 
become possible not only 1n the language of daily 
life, but also in literary usage. It is of course 
difficult, or rather impossible, to fix the terminus 
ad guem for the composition, and we do not intend 
to propose even a tentative date. One point, how- 
ever, may be noted. The general tone of the 
whole poem appears to imply that the time when 
the Song originated was a time of peaceful, we 
night say happy, repose for the community, when 
love could unhindered follow after love and finally 
rejoice in the full possession of its object.—And 
now, perhaps, at last we may hazard a conjecture. 
It is true that purely dramatic poetry is in general 
alien to the Semitic mind, and, although we felt 
compelled to maintain the dramatical character of 
the Song of Songs against all objections, yet we 
found it necessary also to make our recognition of 
the presence in it of the lyrical element, which 
is the fundamental characteristic of all Semitic 
poetry, by calling Canticles a melodrama. The 
question naturally arises, Whence came the 
author’s stimulus to compose this melodramatic 
oem? Was it from a wide eoutact with the 
Greek world? This appears to the present writer 
not impossible. 


LiTgRATURE.—AIl the principal authorities are mentioned in 
the hody of the article. We may add Cheyne’s art. ‘Canticles’ 
in Encyc. Biblica (practically in agreement with Budde), which 
appeared since the ahove was written; and W. Riedel, Die 
dlteste Auslegung ὦ. Hohenl. 1898. Further references to 
literature may he found in Driver’s LOTS p. 436; C. Ὁ. Gins- 
hurg, The Song of Songs, with a Comm. historical and critical, 
1857; and E. Reuss, Gesch. ὦ. hetl, Schriften alt. Test. § 189 ff. 

J. W. ROTISTEIN. 
SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN.—See THREE 


CHILDREN (SONG OF THE). 


SONS OF GOD.— This expression is used in 
Scripture in two distinct senses. For one of 
these see articles ADOPTION, and Gop (CHILDREN 
oF). The other is found in six passages: Gn 62, 
Job 18 2! 387 (all onby(z) 32; LXX in first three 
οἱ ἄγγελοι τοῦ θεοῦ, in last dyyedol μου), Ps 29% 
8976) (both ox 32; LXX υἱοὶ Geof); ef. in the 
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pr, 


sing. Dn 3% paoyoz, RV ‘a son of the gods.’ 
The meaning is ‘sons of the ’éldhim or ’élém’ in 
the sense of membcrs of that class or race (cf. 
‘sons of the prophets’=members of the prophetic 
guild) of which God Himself is the pre-eminent 
"Elohim (see A. B. Davidson’s note on Job 14). 
Hence the expression is practically synonymous 
with ‘angels’ (cf. LXX above). The only passage 
where any difficulty has been felt (and that only 
for dogmatic reasons) about interpreting the 
phrase in this way is Gn 6% Onkelos, Beresh. 
rab., Saadya, Ibn Ezra, e¢ al., take it to mean 
there ‘sons of princes,’ ‘mighty men’; Theod., 
Chrys., Jerome, Aug., Luther, Galvin, Hengsten- 
berg, e¢ al., understand by ‘the sons of God’ the 
pious (Sethite) portion of the human race, which 
is opposed to the (Cainite) ‘daughters of men.’ 
Neither of these interpretations suits either the 
context or the usage of the Heb. phrase. The 
interpretation ‘angels’ is correctly talen in Jude® 
and 2 P 2%, in the Books of Enoch and Jubilees, as 
well as by Philo, Jos. (And. I. iii. 1), and most of 
the older Church Fathers, J. A. SELBIE, 


SOOTHSAYER, SOOTHSAYING.— 

The Heb. for ‘soothsaying’ is ODQ, ODP, Gr. μαντεία, μαντεῖον, 
οἰώνισμεος (the last term being also used to tr. wm ‘augury,’ 
Nu 238 |} 052). ‘Soothsayer’ is ODP, which in Is 82 is rendered 
by στοχαστής, The Arab. kasama means properly ‘divide or 
portion out.’ Hence kismet is a man’s apportioned lot or 
destiny. The word j31\¥9 is another alternative expression not 
easy to distinguish from Opp (see below). The term °*siy7? 
is always closely connected in the OT passages with ΠΝ, and 
will be dealt with under ‘Necromancy’ in art. Sorcrry. The 
other terms 0879 (see below) and the Aram. y73 (On 227 47 57) 
do not possess a clear connotation. 


Soothsaying, though separate from magic, is 
nevertheless very closely associated with it (see 
Magic). It may be defined as involving an abnor- 
mal mode of obtaining knowledge. Just as magic 
is the abnormal method of obtaining control over 
persons or events by means of some supernatural 
Divine or demonic agency, so soothsaying involves 
the corresponding abnorinal method of obtaining 
information. The soothsayer is to be found in 
every primitive religion, and ancient Semitic 
culture formed no exception to the rule. The 
comparison of early Arabic religion with that of 
primitive Israel conducts us irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the Hebrew priest in early times 
was also a soothsayer. For the Heb. 113 is the 
Arab. kdhin, ‘soothsayer,’ who owned the local 
shrine and kept watch and ward over it, and gave 
replies to the inquiring pilgrim. We thus observe 
how the priest and the prophet in primitive Semitic 
antiquity started from a common base and blended 
their functions. The priest offered sacrifices, and 
likewise gave answers to satisfy the worshipper 
who came to seek information and guidance. Both 
functions, that of sacrifice and that of divination, 
were united in one person. Indeed, as we know in 
the case of the soothsayer and prophet Balaam, 
sacrifices accompanied the declarations which he 
made * (Nu 22% 281". 9. 15.17.20), Accordingly, the 
combination of the functions of divination and 
sacrifice may be assumed to be characteristic of 
primitive Israel as it was of ancient Arabia. To 
the priest belonged the function of giving replies 
by (α) URIM AND THUMMIM, (0) by TERAPHIM, 
and, lastly, (6) by EPHoD. 

Much obscurity invests the actual nature of all these objects. 
The most probable view is that the teraphim were ancestral 


images and of human shape (to which 18 1919-16 irresistibly 
points, cf. Gn 3119.30), and that the ephod was a plated image 


**In petitioning the deity a sacrifice was naturally offered. 
Through the sacrifice, which was rendered acceptable to the 
deity by the mediation of the priest, the desired answer to a 
question was obtained’ (Morris Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, p. 331). 


used as ἃ symbol of Jehovah. This seems clear from Jg 8%6f, in 
which we are told that Gideon made it of the gold rings 
captured from the Ishmaelites and Midianites. Both ephod 
and teraphim are mentioned together in Hos 84: and Ezk 212! 
and Zee 102 clearly prove that the teraphim were employed in 
the act of divination. Reference to the employmentof the ephod 
is to be found in a series of ancient OT passages which describe 
the consultation of Jehovah in special emergencies. A series of 
interrogations was put to the deity, one following in logical 
Sequence on the other, each capable of being answered in the 
alternative form of ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Of this, perhaps the most 
instructive example is to be found in 1 Καὶ 23%, in which David 
inquires through the priest Abiathar by means of the ephod, 
and a series of categorical affirmative (or in other cases negative) 
replies are given (cf.18 307-8,and Benzinger, Heb. Arch. pp. 882, 
408). Obviously, information could be eked out by this process 
only very slowly, and in one case we read that Saul was com- 
pelled by the exigencies of war (1 S 1419) to interrupt the tardy 
procedure of the priest as the tumult of the advancing Philistine 
army increased. Sometimes the omens were unfavourable for 
obtaining Divine answers (id. 1437), The close connexion which 
certainly subsisted between the ephod which was carried by the 
priest (1 § 236) and the divination which he practised, seems to 
point to the conclusion that the ephod was in some way a part 
at least of the apparatus of inquiry.* But it is not necessary to 
suppose that it was more than the symbol or idol which repre- 
sented the deity whose presence gave validity to the whole 
procedure. The actual apparatus of soothsaying probably con- 
sisted in blunted arrows or, in primitive times, small twigs; 
and it is to this rude mechanism of inquiry that Hosea (412) 


refers under fy (cf. Arab. ygnse in Wellh. Reste?, p. 132} 
and ban, while Ezk 212! mentions the arrows. 


Harly Arabic cultus, as Wellhausen has pointed 
out (/.c. p. 141), bears an unmistakable family 
likeness to the Hebrew, and it is to ancient Arabic 
usage that we turn for the most instructive ilus- 
trations of our subject. Among primitive Arab. 
warrior tribes, as in ancient Israel, campaigns 
were never conducted without constant resort to 
the Adhin, or priest-soothsayer, who usually be- 
longed to a family which owned the sanctuary 
and kept guard over its treasures. 

Ordinarily the answer to the inquiry consists only in ‘yes’ on 
‘no,’ indicated by one arrow for affirmative and another for 
negative. There might also be complicated alternatives. The 
arrows might be marked to meet every possible range of 
inquiry, and the arrow drawn forth or shaken out was the 
answer to the question. Soothsaying was constantly resorted to 
before a military expedition. It is said of nearly all the clan 
chiefs of the Kuraish that they consulted the lots before their 
departure to Badr, although Abu Sufian, for whose deliverance 
the expedition was made, had sent them word that they were 
not to begin by consulting the lots. Strictly speaking, this 
consultation takes place in the sanctuary before the idol (Well- 
hausen} 

Among the Arabs, money was paid for divination, 
and sacrifices (as of a camel) preceded or accom- 
panied the divining ceremony. In these respects 
we find close parallels in the Balaam narrative, 
to which allusion has already been made. Accord- 
ingly, in this episode we do not fail to note that 
the deputations were provided with money pay- 
ment for the soothsaying (called opp? Νὰ 22°), ἃ 
feature in the story which reminds us of 2 K 5°. 

As the ancient Hebrews in early times called 
the soothsayer ΠΕΡῚ or ‘seer,’ so the primitive Arabs 
called him a ‘gazer.” When ‘gazing’ he would 
veil his face. Hence the epithet, dhul chimar, or 
‘the (man) with the veil,’ applied to several seers.f 
Wenaturally revert to the veil of the prophet Moses. 
(Ex 8438), Under the influence of the super- 
natural spirit or demon a series of short sentences 
would be uttered, of which four to six would be 
united together in a strophe by rhyme. This 


is called in Arabic Saj‘", comp. the Heb. yiv'p 
applied to a prophet (2 K 95). This wild ecstatic 
condition often characterized the primitive Hebrew 
prophet in pre-exilic times (15 10'%), and this 
became contagious, and affected those who wit- 
nessed it (1S 192-34, cf. 1810, What the OT 
ascribed to possession by the spinit of God (Jehovah) 
the Arab in primitive times ascribed to the spirit 

* So Moore, art. ‘Ephod’ in Encye. Biblica. 

¢ The root of the word for ‘seer’ in Arabic corresponds to the 
Heb, sim 
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or demon that dwelt in him. Among the Moslems 
a demon was called a shaitdn (see under SATAN). 

The connexion between the jinn in early Arabia 
(and in later times the shaitin) and serpents throws 
fight upon the serpent of Gn 3 as well as the η of 
Is 6%. The jinn were considered to reside in ser- 
pents, and the name shaitdn is applied to a serpent.” 
The jinn were not necessarily evil. Some might be 
well disposed to truth (Koran, 46%), like the great 
male serpent which met Mohan:mmed on the way to 
Tabuk (cf. Baudissin, Studien zur semit. Leligions- 
gesch. i. Ὁ. 279 ff). 

These illustrations from ancient Arabic belief 
enable us to understand the use of the Heb. wr3 for 
‘divine’ (from 73 ‘serpent’) and wn3 for ‘ divina- 
tion’ (2 K 17! 216, Dt 18°, Lv 1956, Gn 30° 441), 
This association of the art of divination with the 
serpent arose from a variety of causes, Thuis 
reptile springs mysteriously from holes in the 
earth with the hissing or whispering sound char- 
acteristic of incantations (see Maaic, vol. ili. p. 
210° and footnote), and with a fascinating power of 
the eye which made it inevitable that a serpent 
should be regarded as the embodiment of a demon. 
Hence cunning and wisdom were ascribed to ser- 

ents (Gn 3', Mt 10"), Thus it was natural that the 
enom. Piel wm} came to be employed of the sooth- 
sayer, who was considered to be demon-possessed 
(like the sorcerer or necromancer, 19} and 25x Sy3). 

Both in Arabia and in ancient Assyria the desire 
to know the course of future events in their bear- 
ing upon the interests of the inquirer, more espe- 
cially with respect to the success or non-success 
of some enterprise, impelled him to find clues of 
information in the movements of nature, more 
especially of animals, since these were held to be 
possessed by demons. The Arabs believed that the 
animal is ma’mituir, 1.6. is subject to some higher 
behest, and has open eyes to see (like Balaam’s 
ass) when human eyes are without vision. The 
wolf, the dog, the hare, and the fox were omen- 
giving animals. Coming from the right hand, one 
of these animals would be hailed as portending 
good ; from the left, bad (Wellh. p. 201 f.). Birds 
were especially considered to convey omens, viz. 
the raven, goose, starling, and hoopoe. The raven 
was the bird which heralded misfortune, especially 
the separation of friends from loved ones. 

The cuneiform records exhibit the wide preva- 
lence of a great mass of similar beliefs and prac- 
tices in Babylonia, but with this difference, that 
the omen-tablets mark the distinctions in special 
cases with a wearisome excess of detail which we 
do not find in the simpler civilization of the 
Western Semitic lands, Palestine and Arabia. 
The omens may be divided into different classes : 
(1) those concerned with days and heavenly bodies; 
(2) those concerned with the features of human 
childbirth and also with those of birth-giving by 
animals ; (9) omiens concerned with movements of 
animals.—These will be found fully treated in 
Morris Jastrow’s instructive work, Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, chs. xix. and xx. The 
following is a good example of (1)— 

‘Sun and moon are seen apart (ὖ,6. at different times) ; 

The king of the country will manifest wisdom. 

On the fourteenth day sun and moon are seen together ; 
There will be loyalty in the land, 

The gods of Babylonia are favourably inclined, 


The soldiery will be in accord with the king’s desire, 
The cattle of Babylonia will pasture in safety. 


On the fifteenth day the sun and moon are seen together ; 
A powerful enemy raises his weapons against the land, 
The enemy will shatter the creat gate of tbe city.’ 


Oinens were likewise derived from the particular 


* Iblis {Ξεδιώ βολο:) is not so frequently employed in the sing. 
as the plur. form of shaitdn, which takes the place of jinn 
(plur,) (Wellh. 1.6. p. 157 footnote). 


day of the month on which an eclipse takes place; 
from the app earances or disappearances of the planet 
Venus (Ishtar), In Rawl. iv. pl. 32, 33 we have 
a calendar of the intercalated month Elul. The 
deity is mentioned to which each day is sacred, 
and certain sacrifices are prescribed and precau- 
tions indicated. The 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th 
days are called evil (dimnw); see art. SABBATH, 
p. 319%; and οἵ. Schrader, COT i. p. 19f., and 
Jensen in ZA iv. (1889) p. 274 ff. 

(2) Varied forms of abnormal birth are specified, 
and the events which they portend— 


‘If a woman gives birth to a child with the right ear missing, 
the days of the ruler will be long. If a woman gives birth to a 
child with the left ear missing, distress will enter the land and 
weaken it,’ 

The abnormal features in the birth of young lambs were 
carefully noted and interpreted— 

‘If the young one has no right ear, the rule of the king will 
come to an end, his palace will be uprooted, and the population 
of the country will be swept away. The king will lose judg- 
ment, tbe produce of the country will be slight, the enemy 
will cut off the supply of water. If the left ear of the young 
one is missing, the deity will hear the prayer of the king, the 
king will capture bis enemy’s land, the palace of the enemy will 
be destroyed.’ 


(3) The number and variety of cases here as in 
(1) and (2) are endless. 


‘If a dog enters the palace and crouches on the throne, that 
palace will suffer a distressful fate. If a dog enters a palace 
and crouches on the couch, no one will enjoy that palace in 
peace.’ 

The colour of a dog that enters a palace or of the locusts that 
enter a house, will affect the precise form of good which is por- 
tended by the occurrence. 


The gods were constantly approached with ques- 
tions involving the future interests of the State or 
affecting the fate of a military campaign. Knud- 
tzon in his Assyr. Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir 
Staat und kénigliches Haus, has devoted a careful 
examination to these questions addressed to Samas 
the Sun-god, which are shown to follow a fixed 
pattern, First we have a series of questions which 
the god is petitioned to answer. ‘The god is then 
implored not to be angry, and to protect the sup- 
pliant against errors unwittingly committed in the 
sacrificial rites— 

“Ὁ Shamash, great lord, as J ask thee, do thou in true mercy 
answer me. 

‘From this day the 8rd day of this month of Iyyar to the 11th 
day of the month Ab of this year, a period of one hundred days 
and one hundred nights, is the prescribed term for the priestly 
activity.* 

‘Will within this period Kashtariti, together with his soldiery, 
will the army of the Gimirri, the army of the Medes, will the 
army of the Manneans, or will any enemy whatsoever succeed in 
carrying out their plan, whether by stratagem (1) or main force, 
Whether by the force of weapons of war and battle or by the 
axe, Whether bya breach made with war-machinery or battcring- 
rams or by hunger, whether by the powers residing in the name 
of a god or goddess. . . will these aforementioned, as many as 
are required to take a city, actually capture the city Kishsassu, 
penetrate into the interior of that same city Kishsassu.... 
Thy great divine power knows it... . Will it actually come 
to pass?’ 

We observe that all possible contingencies are specified as in 
a lawyer's deed, and no loophole is left, by which the deity may 
escape the obligation of a definite answer. (See Jastrow, p. 
334 if.) 

How far Israel, and more particularly Judah, at 
the close of the 8th cent. became influenced by Bab. 
or Assyr. practices, it would he very difficult to say. 
That the older and more highly developed civilization 
of the Euphrates and Tigris should have affected 
the Palestinian tribes at this time is surely more 
than possible. In the 15th and earlier centuries 
B.C. that influence was powerfully felt through- 
out the Western border (md@¢ amurri), as the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets clearly testify, and it spread into 
Egypt itself. Moreover, we may infer from cer- 
tain indications that some influences from Bab. and 


* This expression is interpreted to mean that the priest is only 
asked to give a reply concerning the events of the hundred days 


| specified in the text. 
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Assyr. divination not improbably found their way | 


into the Southern kingdom. (1) We know that 
Ahaz was particularly susceptible to foreign re- 
ligious influence, and did not hesitate to borrow 
from foreign courts (2K 1010π|8 204), (2) The 
embassy of Merodach-baladan shows that the 
relations between Judah and Babylonia were inti- 
mate (2 KX 9015). (3) The proneness of Ahaz to 
allianee with Assyria at an earlier period may 
have opened the way for the entrance of Assyro- 
Babylonian traditions. (4) If we combine these 
facts with Is 26, where reference is made to the 
superstitious tendencies which prevailed in Israel, 
and where these are ascribed to the ‘ East,’ we may 
find the true clue to the meaning of this term ‘ Kast.’ 
The true reading here has been conjecturally re- 
stored by critics with some probability in the form 
ΟΠ (Ὁ ΣΡ) ‘eop wp 3 ‘for they are full of sooth- 
sayers from the East,’ which harmonizes with 
the parallel clause that follows. Teman (Edom) 
also had its soothsayers (Jer 497, Ob®). Was the 
source Arabia ? 

Egypt presented parallel phenomena. Divination 
and the practice of oecult sciences prevailed in the 
plains of the Nile as much as in those of the 
Euphrates. In Egypt the division of time among 
the higher divine powers was carried to such an 
extent that even every hour of day and night 
was allotted to some goddess (though not to the 
superior deities), The character of the divinity 
determined the destiny of the period over which 
that divinity presided. By turning up the ealen- 
dar of the days of the month it was thought 
possible to gain a glimpse into futurity, and decide 
whether a particular day was favourable or unfav- 
ourable ; what should be done and what omitted ; 
and what prospects awaited the child who was 
born upon it. We have an ἜΝ μα of such ἃ 
calendar in the papyrus Sallier iv. belonging to the 
19th dyn., in which there are instructions cover- 
ing several months of the year. We select the 
following in reference to one month— 

‘4th Paophi: unfavourable, favourable, favourable (7.6. of vari- 
able significance). By no means leave your house on this day. 
He who is born on this day, dies upon it through a contagious 
disease. 

‘5th —: unfavourable, unfavourable, unfavourable. By no 
means leave your house on this day. Do not approach any 
woman. On this day we should offer gifts to the god. The 
majesty of the god Month was satisfied on this day. He who 
is born on this day will die of love. 

‘9th —: favourable, favourable, favourable. 
gladness, men in exultation. The foe of Ra has fallen. 
is born on this day dies of the weakness of old age. 

‘22nd —: unfavourable, unfavourable, unfavourable. Do not 
bathe in any water on this day. He who embarks on a vessel 
on the river on this day will be rent in pieces by the tongue of 
the crocodile.’ * 

To what particular mode of divination allusion 
is made in Gn 44°, where the silver bowl with which 
Joseph practised the art is referred to, cannot be 
determined from ancient Egyptian sources. It has 
been supposed that some form of κυλικομαντεία or 
ὑδρομαντεία Was in the writer’s mind. The goblet 
was filled with water and the sun’s rays were ad- 
mitted, and, as the goblet was moved, the circles 
of light that were formed were closely observed 
(lamblichus, de mysteriis, iii. 14), or the cup was 
marked with letters and a divining-ring touched 
them here or there, and conclusions were deduced 
therefrom (Aimm. Marcellinus, 29); cf. Dillm. ad 
loc. These are, however, conjectures only. 

The word employed in the passages dealing with 
the story of Israel in Egypt for ‘soothsayer’ or 
‘magician ἢ (for the word expressed both) was ΟΠ, 
plur. opeqn, Gn 41% 74 (E), Ex 74 87-18 ete. 9" (P), 
Dn 139 be variously rendered in LXX éraocdol, 
φαρμακοὶ ἐξηγηταί [in Dn 1” σοφισταί, Theodotion 
ἐπαοιδοί. The Heb. word is probably derived from 
nig, stylus for graving words, since the arts of the 

“Wiedemann, Die Religion der alten Aegypter, p. 141. 
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magician or soothsayer were based, in the more 
elaborate systems of Babylonia and Egypt, upon 
carefully written rituals. 

Dreams.—In ancient Arabic belief sleep was con- 
sidered in a mysterious sense to be sacred, and 
subject to the control of demons.* ‘All Arabs 
reverence a man sleeping; he is, as it were, in 
trance with God: in their households they piousl 
withdraw, nor will they lightly molest him.’+ It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the significance 
attached to dreams is a universal feature of anti- 
quity. The ancient Egyptians believed in the 
significance of the dream as the state of mind 
through which deities entered into personal re- 
lationship with men and gave them guidance. 
Thus R& Harmachis appeared to king Thothmes 
IV., when he rested in the chase near the Great 
Sphinx, and commanded him to have the statue 
dug out of thesand. A sure means of obtaining 
a prophetic dream was to betake oneself to one of 
the temples that were sacred to divinities who 
vouchsated oracles, and there sleep. The temple 
of Serapis was one of the most celebrated of these 
ogee the temple of Aisculapius at Epidaurus, 
where dreams were bestowed in which remedies 
were communicated against disease. Sometimes 
as a last resort magic was appealed to in order to 
extort the dream from the reluctant deity. Wiede- 
mann (/veligion der alitcn Aegypter, Ὁ. 144) cites one 
of the magical texts from a Gnostic papyrus of 
comparatively late date preserved in the Leyden 
Museum, entitled ‘ Agathocles’ Recipe for sending 
a Dream,’ which runs thus— 


‘Take a slaughtered cat, quite black, prepare a tablet, and 
write the following with a solution of myrrh and the dream 
which you wish to send, and put it into the cat’s mouth: 
Keimi, Keimi, I am the great one who rests in the mouth 
Mommom Thoth, Nanumbre, Karicha, Kenyro, Paarmiathon, 
the holy Iau ieé ieu aéoi who is above the heaven [other names 
follow] put thyself in connexion with N.N. about this [¢.e. the 
said dreamj. If necessary, secure for me N.N. through thy 
power, Lord of the whole world, fiery god, put thyself in con- 
nexion with N.N. Tharthar, thamara thatha mommom thana- 
botha [other names follow]. Hear me, for I will pronounce the 
great name Thoth, whom every god reverences and everydemon 
fears. My name corresponds to the seven (vowels) ae éio y ὃ 
iaudéead oueé Gia. I named thy glorious name, the name for 
all needs. Put thyself in connexion with ΝΙΝ... .' 


Here we find soothsaying passing over into magic, 
to which it stands, as we have already explained, 
so closely related. The apparently meaningless 
combination of syllables which the magician em- 
ploys contains the names of deities. Compare the 
name Sabaéth, borrowed from the Jewish Holy Serip- 
tures, to which a mysterious potency was ascribed. 
These must be reproduced in their exact original 
form. No translation was tolerated : not only did 
it render the charm inoperative, but brought down 
evils upon the magician (ef. art. MAGIC, ad fin.). 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians, attached 
sreat importance to dreams. Of this we have two 
interesting examples in the Rassam- cylinder of 
ASgurbanipal. In col. 11. 95 we are told that to 
Gyges, king of Lydia, Asur revealed ASurbanipal’s 
name in a dream, saying: ‘Embrace the feet of 
Agurbanipal, king of Assyria, and thou shalt con- 
quer thy enemies by his name.’ On the same 
day on which he had seen this dream, Gyges de- 
spatched his horsemen to greet ASurbamipal and 
narrate it to him. The inscription goes on to state 
that from that day forth he conquered the Kim- 
merians, who had attacked the people of his land 
(lines 95-105).—The other passage occurs in col. v. 
95 ff. ASurbanipal’s troops feared to cross the 
Ididé, but [star of Arbela appeared to them ina 
dream, and said: ‘I go before Asurbanipal, the 
king whom my hands have made.’ Confiding in 
this dream, his troops crossed the Ididé safely. 


* Wellhausen, Z.c. p. 163 ff. ᾿ 
+ Doughty, Arabia Deserta, vol. i. p. 249 ff. 
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It should be noted that one special branch of 
the art of the priest-soothsayer in Babylonia con- 
sisted in the interpretation of the manifold appear- 
ances in dreams. A considerable portion of the 
omen-documents in cuneiform consists of the rules 
laid down as to what the different features in a 
dream may portend. 


If a lion appears to a man, it means that ἃ man will carry out 
his purpose. If a jackal, that he will secure favour in the eyes 
of the gods. A dog portends sorrow ; a mountain goat, that the 
man’s son will die of some disease ; a stag, that his daughter 
will die, etc. (Bezold’s Catalogue, pp. 1437, 1438, cited by 
Jastrow). 


To this special function of the Babylonian temple 
officials we have reference in Dn 95, where they are 
summoned by Nebuchadnezzar to discharge the 
perplexing task of not only interpreting but also 
of first recalling a dream which the monarch had 
forgotten (cf. Gn 418"), nip is the proper word in 
Heb. for interpreter of dreams. 

Divine revelation through dreams constantly 
meets us in the OT (Gn 20*® 312% 4 876 4058. 411: 
429 1K 3525 Dn 2971, Nu 128, Job 33%, Jg 718, 
and in NT Mt 139 2%, Ac 23! 97%), Dreams were 
a legitimate mode of Divine manifestation, though 
we find warnings against the dreams of false pro- 

hets, as against magic and soothsaying (Jer 23°52 
298, Zec 10°, Sir 34! 2-57), It is worthy of note that 
among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, im- 
portance was attached to the dreams which came 
to a man who slept in a sanctuary or sacred spot. 
The dream of Jacob might be included among such 
visions (Gn 28-19), since the scene was at Bethel, 
the renowned sanctuary. The dream recorded in 
1K 35:15 was vouchisafed to Solomon at the high 
place of Gibeon, where he had offered sacrifices. 

Just as among the Arabs the art of soothsaying 
began to decline after the advent of Mohammed 
and the monotheism which he taught,* so among 
the ancient Hebrews the prophetic teaching from 
the 8th cent. onwards constantly declaimed against 
the arts of the soothsayer, and the burden of this 

rophetic Térah became embodied in legislation 
(Dt 1814, cf. Ly 2U® 27), In Is 2° we find mention 
of σύν [2] among the other modes of foreign Eastern 
superstition with which Judah by the time of Isaiah 
had become familiar. But in this special case the 
original source probably lay at Israel’s doors, and 
the tradition was borrowed from the Canaanites. 
Of this we have clear evidence in Dt 181}, and 
in the ‘terebinth (oak) of diviners’ (a'4\yo ΜΈΟ- 
NENIM) mentioned as a well-known sacred spot 
with a sacred tree (Jg 95). There is a similar 
‘ soothsayer’s tree’+ (see MOREH) mentioned in 
Gn 126 (aio fbx). Τὸ this we may find a parallel 
in the oaks of Dodona, sacred to Zeus, whose 
rustling branches were supposed to uttcr oracles 
(Odyss. xiv. 328) ; ef. 25 5". In Dt 18” the jsyos 
stands in close conjunction with the ‘diviner of 
divinations’ (o°p0p opp) and the wo. The Greek 
equivalent of yp is κληδονιζόμενος, meaning one who 
judges from omens (xAydwv); cf. Is 2% The ety- 
mology of the Hebrew Poel form jy is not easy 
to determine. To connect it with jiy ‘cloud’ has 
no foundation in the known practices of the ancient 
Israelites. More probable is the etymology which 


econnects it with the root which is in Arabic ως 


* For demonology and soothsaying were closely interwoven 
(as in the case of magic). Now, according to Mohammedan 
ideas, the devils after Mohammed's advent were prevented from 
mingling with the sons of God and learning the secrets of 
heaven (cf. Satan and ref. to Book of Enoch). Whenso detected, 
the angels pelt them with meteorites and drive them away: 
see Sur. 881 ad fin., 3778-3 and cf. Wellhausen, este?, p. 138. 


{ It is by no means certain that the Heb. nbs, jen may not 


‘to snufile’ (cf. the use of the Heb. δ'ξβον Is 8% 
294) ; scarcely probable is the suggestion of Well- 
hausen to regard this Poel form as a denominative 
from the subst. py ‘eye.’ Cf. Nowack, Heb. Arch, 
li. 274 footnote. The form of soothsaying which 
the word jsp represents may have been akin to 
that which was practised by the Roman augzuzrs or 
haruspices. In factit is difficult tosay how far the 
j)¥0 differed from the 7x5 or primitive Hebrew ‘ seer,’ 
or from the opp. As to the first, we do not know 
what was his mode of procedure, whether it con- 
sisted in the examination of the entrails or general 
appearance of the victim in the sacrifices, as was 
done by the Assyrian priests (Jastrow, é.c, p. 337) 
and the Romanjharuspices or extispices, Or it may 
have taken the form of observing closely the move- 
ments of aniuals, as was done by the Philistine 
diviners (ΠΡ) in the case of the two cows yoked 
to the cart on which the ark of God was placed 
(1S 6°); or it may have consisted in observing 
the sounds produced by wind (as the sound among 
the tops of the balsam trees in 2 5 5%) or the special 
action of rain or dew upon objects (ef. Jg 6°64), 

The 8th cent., as well as the 7th, witnessed the 
wide prevalence of these arts as well as that of 
necromancy (Is 8), Probably the Assyrian in- 
vasions and the disasters which they entailed drove 
the panic-stricken people to resort to abnormal 
practices of magic and soothsaying.* Irom Is 3? 
we learn that the soothsayer held an important 
place in national life, and was regarded as one of 
the props of the social fabric. He takes his place 
by the side of the judge, prophet, and elder. The 
attitude of prophecy towards soothsayine was uni- 
formly uncompromising and hostile (Mic 5%, ef. 
Jer 27° and Is 57°, this last passage being descrip- 
tive of the degenerate practices that still went on 
in Palestine after the return from the Exile). In 
Ezk 21*1% we have a vivid description of the king 
of Babylon standing at the crossways, shaking the 
arrows (βελομαντεία). We may assume that there 
were two arrows in the quiver, one bearing the 
name Jerusalem and the other Rabbah, and the 
result was determined by the particular arrow that 
was drawn out by the right hand or shaken out, 
[le also inquires of the teraphim and looks into the 
liver. The reference to the teraphim is a Pales- 
tinian trait (the LXX γλυπτοῖς suggests O’asy rather 
than os7m). When we compare this with Is 47° 
with its closing references to the soothsaying, we 
can clearly see that the latter writer had become 
yet more familiar with the practices in divination 
carried on in Babylonia, and portrays them with 
remarkable vividness :— ‘Thou art wearied with 
thy counsels ; yes, let them stand by and save you, 
they who divide the heavens, who gaze at the stars, 
announcing month by month whence they (2.¢. the 
events) are to come upon you.’ The account given 
in the earlier portion of this article of the omen- 
tablets of Babylonia and the calendars of the days 
of the month, with its lucky and unlucky days, 
clearly illustrates the accurate delineation given 
us in Deutero-Isaiah. The phrase ‘ dividers of the 
heavens’ (oxy ‘2h Kéré) contains a reference to 
the custom of the Babylonian astrologers of divid- 
ing the heavens into districts to take a horoscope 
(cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia, p. 369 th). 
See also art. DIVINATION. 


LireRATuRE. — This has been indicated in the course of the 
article. The reader should consult art. ‘ Wahrsagerei’ in 
ltiehm’s IJWWB2; Nowack’s and Benzinger’s Heb. A7rch.; art. 
‘ Divination’ in Lneye. Biblica ; Smend, AT Religionsgesch. pp. 
76 ff., 113, 178, 195, 276, 290; W. R. Smith, ap. Driver on Dt 
1810f. and in Journal of Philology, xiii. 273 ff., xiv. 113 ff. On 
Dreams cf. Brecher, Das Transcendentale ... im Talmuat, 
§§ 37-47. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


* Of. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 308, in reference 


5 

Ἷ be used generally for ‘tree,’ like Syr. WANA, Νὴ 
; p x σ =x to the mystic piacular rites of the 7th cent. B.c. 
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SOP.—A sop (Anglo-Sax. [soppa], from supan, to 
sup) is a morsel of food soaked in liquid. Cf. 
Chaucer, Marchantes Tale, 599— 


*And then he taketh a sop in fyn clarree.’ 


The word was used by Tindale to translate ψωμίον 
(from ψωμ-ίζω, to feed) in Jn 13°6 %s. 27.80, the only 
occurrences of the Gr. word. (Wyelif had already 
used it in 13° 27, giving ‘bread’ and ‘ morsel’ in 
the other places. The Vulg. has buccella in 1551. ®, 
but simply pyanis in 6s, and the Rheims follows 
with § eed ? in %8 67, and ‘morsel’ in *7%), The 
mod. meaning, ‘ something given to keep quiet,’ is 
also found in early writers, as Howard, Committee, 
iv. 1, ‘Why, you unconscionable Rascal, are you 
angry that 1 am unlucky, or do you want some 
fees? [Tl perish in a Dungeon before [7] consume 
with throwing Sops to such Curs.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

SOPATER (Σώπατρος, Sopater).—A man of Beroea 
who in St. Paul’s third missionary journey accom- 
panied him from Philippi(Ac 20‘), He is called 
in the older MSS son of Pyrrhus. He was com- 
memorated June 25 and July 12. See also SOSIP- 
ATER. 


SOPE.—See the modern spelling SOAP. 


SOPHERETH (nnd; BA Σαφάραθ, & Σαφαραθί, 
Luc. ‘Acodépe9).—A family of Nethinim that re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, Neh 757, In the parallel 
passage, HEizr 2°, the name appears as Hasso- 
phereth (nizon; B ᾿Ασεφῆραθ, A ᾿Ασεφόραθ, Luc. 
᾿Ασωφέρεθ), and in 1 Es 5° as ASSAPHION. 


SOPHONIAS.—The form in which the name of 
the prophet ZEPHANIAH occurs in 2 Es 1”, 


SORCERY.—The subject of soreery has already 
been treated in most of its aspects under MAGIC. 
There remain, however, certain features in this 
extensive department which are reserved for treat- 
ment in the present article. 

The wide prevalence of sorcery in pre-exilian 
Israelite life is only partially revealed in the OT. 
That the underlying motive of the Brazen Serpent 
in Nu 214 was the same as that of the winged 
colossal and human-headed bulls or genii (amassu 
or famassu, cf. the cherubim in Gn 3”, and 
Schrader, COT, ad loc.) which were set up at the 
doors of the Assyrian palaces to prevent the access 
of demons, of disease, or other calamity, seems to 
be fairly probable. In this connexion we must 
bear in mind the undoubted fact that the serpent 
was associated not only with demons to whom a 
destructive power belonged (cf. Gn 3 and Is 14” 27? 
and Am 9°),* but also with those endowed with 
beneficent powers. Mohammed held that serpents 
might be inhabited by good as well as by evil 
jinn, and among the ancient Greeks the serpent 
was held to be sacred to the healing god Ausculapius. 
Also, as Robertson Smith reminds us, the South 
Arabs regard medicinal waters as inhabited by 
jinn, usually of serpent form (1053 p. 168, ef. 172). 
On this subject interesting facts have been col- 
lected by Baudissin, in his Essay on the Symbolism 
of the Serpent, in Studien zur sem. Religrons- 
gesch. i, p. 257 fi. The brazen image of the serpent 
(jn¢3), worshipped in the reign of Hezekiah, and 
the oceurrence of the name Nahash among Canaan- 
ite pape, πα σι to the prevalence of the serpent- 
cult. See NEHUSHTAN. 

Again, the law, to which the modern Jew pays 
so much deference, contained in Dt 659, involves 
an ancient belief in the magic potency of written 

* Here Gunkel (Schénfung τι. Chaos) has shown that we have 


remnants of the old Babylonian chaos-myth (Titdmtu, ‘dragon 
of the deep’). 


words and names, of which Lane (Modern Egyp- 
tians, 1871, i. pp. 7 f£., 319 ff.) gives valuable illus- 
trations. The Shema', as well as the followin 

precept, ‘And thou shalt love Jehovah thy Go 

with all thy soul. . .,’ were to be bound as a sign 
upon the hand, and for frontlets between the 
eyes. They were also to be written upon the 
doorposts of the house and on the gates. The 
Jews in the present day use the name mézézah, 
which in the original Deuteronomic sense meant 
‘doorpost,’ for the small metal case which con- 
tained a piece of folded parchment, upon which 
the words aforesaid were written, viz. Dt 619 as 
well as Dt 1177}, in twenty-two lines, This would 
be placed at the right of the entrance, on the 
upper part of the doorpost. Like an amulet in- 
scribed with words or names of mysterious potency, 
this piece of parchment was held to possess a 
magic and protective efficacy. See Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p.76. The 
téphillin or phylacteries, on the left arm and fore- 
head, are of like character (see art. PHYLACTERIES). 

Again we have an instructive example of the 
all-prevailing faith in magic in the case of the 
afflicted woman who came to Jesus in the midst 
of the crowd, believing that His garments were 

ossessed of mysterious healing virtue (Lk 8, see 

lummer, ad foc.). The same idea underlies the 
narrative of Ac 1913, where we read that hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons were conveyed from St. Paul’s 
person to the diseased, who were thereby cured, 
and the demons expelled. A man’s clothing was 
supposed to convey with it some charm or eflicacy 
from the owner. Mohammed was besought to 
give his shirt that a dead man might be buried in 
it. The character of the wearer and his clothing 
were identified in some mysterious way. Prob- 
ably in this way we are to interpret the reference 
to the mantle of Elijah (2 K 918-56. ef. 8), and such 
expressions as ‘robe of righteousness,’ ‘ garments 
of salvation’ (Is 6119), ‘of vengeance’ (5917), etc. 
See Wellhausen, Jeste *, p. 196. 

In Arabia sorcery was even employed in digging 
for treasure. Doughty relates a story that a 
Moor, who was τορι οἶεὶ as specially proficient in 
magical arts, ‘sacrificed to the jan in the night a 
black cock, and read his spells, and a great black 
fowl alighted beside him... . The earth rumbled, 
and rose as it were in billows, gaping and shutting, 
and in that earthy womb appeared an infinite 
treasure’ (Arabia Descriéa, ii. p. 103). But we hear 
even more frequently of counter-spells, whereby 
the demons were coerced or terrified into im- 
potence, And this specially applies to the various 
diseases which the 742 were supposed to inflict. 
The remedies are in almost every case magical in 
character, and were carried out by the physician 
called tabib or wise man, who was, in fact, a 
magician. The methods of the magic-healing art 
were the same as those of the sorcerer who worked 
the evil. There was stroking and rubbing of the 
part affected ; most frequently we have the tying 
of knots, spitting, and breathing. 


‘A young mother, yet a slender girl, brought her wretched 
babe, and bade me spit upon the chiid’s sore eyes. This ancient 
Semitic opinion and custoin I have afterwards found wherever 
I came to Arabia [οἷ. Jn 96}, Meteyr nomads in ΕἸ Kasim have 
brought me bread and salt that I should spit in it for their sick 
friends.—Also the Arabians will spit upon_a lock which cannot 
easily be opened’ (Doughty, Arab. Des. 1. Ὁ. 627). ‘ Another 
time I saw Salih busy to cure a mangy theiél (riding -camel). 
He sat with a bowl of water before him, and, mumbling there- 
over, he spat in if and mumbled solemnly, and spat many 
times, and, after a half hour of this work, the water was taken 
to the sick beast to drink’ (ib. ii, Ὁ. 164). 


This strange custom may be combined with 
the prevalent notion that the more repulsive and 
disgusting the remedies, the more efficacious they 


| were. 
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‘They will take of the unclean and even abominable, and say, 
dawd, ‘‘it is medicine.” These Bedouin give the sick to eat of 
the rakham or small white carrion eagle. Upon a day I found 
a poor woman of our menzil seething asses’ dung in the pot. 
She would give the water to drink with milk to her sick 
brother’ (Doughty, i. p. 255). 

Magic devises strange remedies. The person of 
the king has a supernatural character (Frazer, 
Golden Bough ?, i. p. 8 fi.), and it is owing to this 
belief that we constantly find the royal personality 
or his family invested with a priestly function. 
Thus in Arabia it was believed that hydrophobia 
was to be cured by royal blood, 1.6. not merely the 
blood of the reigning monarch, but also that of 
the royal family. Even sorrow for the dead had 
its magic remedy. Dust from the grave of the 
deceased beloved one was to be drunk, mingled 
with water; and the same remedy was employed 
as an antidote to love-sickness, for a man who was 
in love was held to be possessed or bewitched. 
By the spells of a sorcerer, too, lovers may be 

arted. 

᾿ It may here be remarked that the introduction of 
Islam did even less to destroy belief in magic than 
the growth of Jewish monotheism. We can only 
say in both cases (that of the Arab and of the Jew) 
that the belief in spirits entered, as Wellhausen 
says of the Arab (26. p. 157), ‘upon another stage.’ 
‘The oid gods are deposed and degraded into the 
position of demons. The latter thereby change their 
character and become hellish creatures, bitterly 
hostile to Allah and his heavenly surrounding.’ 
They became Satans (Shaiidns), with Iblis at their 
head, opposed to prayer and the cry of the muezzin, 
loving uncleanliness and dirt, and therefore de- 
barred by washings and the burning of incense. 

Consequently sorcery was just as prevalent after 
Islam as before it. Mohammed placed the interior 
bark of the Samara tree on the arm of Dhul 
Bigdidain to render him invulnerable. Gum resin 
from this tree was constantly carried as an amulet. 
The ankle-bones of a hare are effective to ward olf 
the jinn of the camp, the ghoul of the desert, and 
Satan himself. They are also effective in quelling 
fever. Similar efficacy belonged to the teeth of a 
cat or a fox. The magic of the knot-tying was 
encountered by the protective spell of the amulet. 
One species of amulet was called zangis (defiling), 
and contained dirt, bones of the dead, and other 
repulsive objects. Many amulets, however, con- 
sisted of ornaments, often precious stones, deemed 
on this account sacred. Their object seems to be 
to divert the attention of the demons from the 
wearer. Thus a mark on the face of a woman, 
or even tattooing, served this purpose; also the 
fragrant berries carried by children, the silver and 
cold plates worn by horses, and the bells carried 
by camels (cf. Zec 1459), which diverted or scared 
away the demons by their sound. Cf. Wellhausen, 
fteste®, p. 164 ff. 

Ancient Jewish magic, to which Blau has 
devoted a special treatise, presents many features 
which are analogous to those of early Arabia just 
described. Indeed it is by no means an easy 
problem to determine how much of the latter 
came from Jewish, Babylonian, and Aramaic 
sources, and how far the Jewish in turn became 
affected in very early times by Arabia.* There 
can be little doubt that the main source of Jewish 
tradition in magic and demonology, in and after 
the Exile, was Babylonia, and that Babylonia 
also influenced Arabia. 

The magical effect of spitting, to which Doughty 

* According to the Talmud (Sanhedrin 67b, 91a) the Arabs 
were regarded as endowed with magical powers. In the first 
passage it is related that an Arab sorcerer cut his camel in 
pieces and then restored it to life. In the latter passage it is 
stated that Abraham communicated to the sons of his concubines 


the unclean name, 1.6, the names of deities potent in magic ; ef. 
Blau, p. 48, and footnote 2. 
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has referred (in the passages cited), was also an 
element in Jewish superstition. But what is most 
significant in Jewish sorcery is the belief in the 
magic power of words and names which was held 
almost universally, in the time of Christ, by the Jews 
in common with other contemporary nations. Pas- 
sages from Scripture were considered to be espe- 
cially effectual. These were constantly employed 
in bringing about cures, Thus the words in Lv 13! 
ΠΟῪΣ ΝῺ Πα also Lv 11 were considered efficacious, 
though forbidden by Rab and Rabbi Chanina 
(Sanhedrin 101α). Ex 1555 was employed in heal- 
ing wounds; but when, in addition to this, spitting 
was resorted to, this was regarded as a forbidden 
form of magic, and whosoever attempts it has no 
part or lot in the future life (Mishna Sanhed. xi. 1; 
Tosefta xii. 10). Of course special force belonged 
to the words, ‘For I, Jehovah, am thy healer.’ 
Unclean water has a magical influence, which can 
be increased or arrested by some incantation. 
Magic influence of a deterrent character was also 
attributed to iron. Iron has the power to ward off 
evil spirits and to break spells. Spirits stand in 
fear of iron (cf. Blau, p. 159; and Berakhéth 6a, 
οἵ. Tosefta:,vi. 13). The iron is cast between thie 
graves, and the word hada is pronounced ; for the 
graveyard has always been the place where sorcery 
is practised, since the spirits of the departed dwell 
there. Thither Canidia and Sagana, the sorceresses 
of Horace’s muse, repair in the moonlight (Saé. 
I. vilil.); and Wellhausen (feste?, Ὁ. 157) considers 
that close relations subsisted between jinn and 
spirits of dead men, the spirits of the departed 
becoming 7777. 

The Talniud gives special recipes for turning a 
bad dream into one of good omen. One of these 
consists in repeating 9 verses (3x3) of the Bible. 
If a man sees a river in a dream, let him recite 
Is 66" (in which peace is compared to a flowing 
stream) before he thinks of Is 59 ‘When the 
enemy comes like a river.’ It is dangerous to 
drink water on Wednesday or Friday night. I, 
however, one is compelled to drink it, it is recom- 
mended that Ps 29°19 should be recited, where the 
voice of Jehovah is mentioned seven times and 
also the waters, and it is said that Jehovah is 
enthroned above the flood. 

Incantations were constantly employed in the 
art of healing. Most of these spells are derived 
from the teachers of the Talmud, who also prac- 
tised the medical art. As the remedy was applied, 
the incantation was whispered in the ear of the 
patient. The head of the operating physician was 
anointed with oil, and, if any unbidden or un- 
initiated person heard the spell, its magical power 
was lost. Two examples of these magical remedies 
may be found in art. MAGIC, vol. 111. p. 211, and 
further illustrations will be found in Blau’s mono- 
graph, pp. 72-77, 156 ἢ, and Brecher’s Das Tran- 
seendentale, Magie u. magische Heilartenim Talmud, 

. 198 ff. 

Sorcery, in the narrower sense of magic em- 
ployed with malignant or evil intent, would seek 
to accomplish such ends as causing one’s neigh- 
bour’s house to catch fire, bringing a hailstorm on 
his field, depriving his cows of milk, making his 
child die of illness, causing domestic brawls, or 
visiting himself with sudden death. In fact the 
ancients were accustomed to attribute all such 
disasters to a malignant demon, sorcerer, or 
witch ; and the possession of any unusual physical 
or mental quality, especially an uneanny look 
about the eyes, would expose the male or female 
possessor of these characteristics to the unenviable 
reputation of being a sorcerer or sorceress. Espe- 
cially old women of unusual ugliness were credited 
with dealings with the dark supernatural world. 
Even men distinguished by brilliant acquirements 
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or clever play would be liable to the suspicion of 


soreery. 

The chief motives to sorcery were love and 
hatred, and the result was frequently death or 
unfaithfulness to the marriage vow. Magic was 
employed to win forbidden love. ‘The chief means 
to compass this end was mandragora, which was 
universally regarded as an erotic plant (hence the 
Heb. name oy733 Gn 30%), It was customary to re- 
cite verses from the Bibleover this—a practice which 
the Talmud forbids (Shabbath 86, 19). Tying of 
knots was sometimes resorted to in order to prevent 
childbirth. Cf. Koran 113 (blowing on knots). 

Simon ben Jochai had the reputation of being a 
magician, and tradition relates tbat when he with- 
drew from bis cave, after residing there for thirteen 
years, he transformed every one upon whom he 
gazed into a heap of bones; and it is reported that 
he destroyed a heretic in this way (Pesikta 90, 
137a). 

Amulets were employed as prophylactics, 7.e. 
asa means of counterworking the evil influences 
of witchcraft and demons. ‘The o'v9>, to which 
Is 3% alludes as one among the articles of feminine 
attire, may be considered to be this simply and 
solely. These were not forbidden, though they 
partook of a magical character. It is only in cases 
where the amulets were heathen in origin that 
they were strictly forbidden. Thus in 2 Mac 12” 
the amulets discovered on the slain caine from the 
idol tenrple at Jamnia, and were on this account 
objectionable. The name by which the amulet 
was called in later Jewish literature is kéméa' 
(wep) The kéméa is mentioned with the téphillin 
or phylaeteries. Both were covered with leather. 
Similarly, the amulets of the Greeks and Romans 
were contained in capsules (bulbe). The Jewish 
amulet consisted either of some inscribed object or 
of certain roots of plants, or, in some cases, of 
erains of corn bound up in leather.* It may here 
be remarked, in passing, that every vegetable was 
supposed to have a subtle connexion with a planet 
in heaven (see Blau, p. 160f.). Anything offered 
with incense to the gods, or shavings from the 
Asherah tree, were considered to have a special 
healing virtue. Metal plates consisting of an 
upper and lower plate were constantly employed 
as amulets. A pearl wrapped up in leather was 
regarded as a healing remedy for cattle. 

In all spells, charms, incantations, amulets, and 
other prophylactics, stress is always laid on the 
inysterious potency and significance of the name. 
Nomen involves omen. Name to the ancient 
Semite involves reality and personal power. And 
the superstitious dread of the ancient Greek who 
cried εὐφημεῖτε at solemn crises or functions, and 
of the Roman who under like circumstances said 
favete linguis, was founded on this same belief in 
the underlying dread potency of words or names 
to summon forth catastrophes. To tbis tendency 
the etymologizing efforts and plays on words in 
tbe OT are probably due, viz. to the endeavour to 
discover in the name a clue to the underlying 
power that shapes individual destiny. ‘As his 
name, so is he,’ says Abigail of her wrong-headed 
husband Nabal. ‘Fool is his name, and folly is 
with him’ (1S 25"). The combination of the name 
of deity with a newborn child was therefore quite 
explicable. Even the names of angels in later 
Judaism, like those of individuals, contained the 
name of deity (5x), 6.9. Michael, Raphael, ete. 
Heaven and earth are perishable, but ‘Thy great 
name liveth and abideth for ever’ (Berakhéth 32a). 
Hence those names (especially of angels) which 
contain the name of deity possess a special potency. 


* On this subject of amulets consult Winer, RWB3i. p. 56; 
Com. on Gn 354 and Is 318; Hamburger, RH, Supplem.-Band, 
11, pp. 8-11. 
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Particular power was assigned to the mysterious 
tetragrammaton, which could be pronounced only 
on the Great Day of Atonement in the temple by 
the high priest. Hence it is called in the Talmud 
vise ov (in Aramaic xyz apy), the name pro- 
nounced (cf. Pael e742) then, and then only. This 
name later Judaism believed to have been inscribed 
on the wonder-working staff of Moses. The téhém 
no longer overflows when a potsherd engraved with 
the fetragrammaton is thrown into it. Ashmodai 
(cf. APOLLYON), the prince of demons, was bound 
by a chain and a seal ring, on which was inscribed 
the Divine name (Giffin 68, bottom). By mark- 
ing this name on the mouth of the idol calf of 
Jeroboam it was made to speak. 

This mysterious and potent name was designated 
in Hebrew as οὐ, by the Greeks τὸ ὄνομα, also 
called éppyrov—on magic papyri (see Wessely) ὄνομα 
κρυπτὸν καὶ ἄρρητον, or, as in the inscription of 
Hadrumetum (see art. MAGIC, and Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, 146 ff., 196 ff.), τὸ ἅγιον ὄνομα ὃ οὐ λέγεται 
(line 20), also τὸ κρυπτὸν ὄνομα καὶ ἄρρητον ἐν 
ἀνθρώποις (Dietrich, Abraxas, 195, line 7), or it is 
called τὸ τετράγραμμον ὄνομα τὸ μυστικόν. The 
Hebrew mm, in, m is reproduced in a variety of 
forms in Greek (see Deissmann, 76. p. 4). The 
manifold employment of the letters of the ¢etra- 
grammaton, as well as of the seven vowels 
αεητοῦυ ὦ, played a considerable part in magic 
papyri; and it is impossible within the space at our 
disposal to enter into the maze of details on this 
subject, which may be found in Blau’s treatise, 
pp. 141-146. 

The belief in the power of words, especially those 
of Scripture, is exhibited by the custom of repeat- 
ing a phrase, as, for example, the Siena’, or some- 
times in inverting the order of letters, as in the 
Gnostic gem referred to by Schwab (Vocabulaire 
de lV Angelologic, p. 303), in which is inserted 
Ονκλιαλιξ, which is the expression x3p 5x 5 inverted. 
The belief underlying these inversions is that the 
reversal of the order effects the retreat or over- 
tlirow of the demons and of the sorcery they em- 
ploy. According to Rabbi ‘Akiba, special potency 
belongs to the letters of the alphabet to which special 
meanings by acrostics were assigned. Thus 7x= 
7D 7D? nox. 

Belief in the power of the evil eye was just as 
prevalent in Semitic lands as in those of classical 
antiquity. Especially were women with an ugly 
squint or strange look or contracted heavy eye- 
brows considered to possess powers of the evil eye 
(see art. MAGIC, vol. iii. p. 2085). 

Tradition ascribed the belief in the power of the 
evil eye to Babylonia. Rab lived in Babyloma, 
where the evil eye is often found (Jerus. Shabbath 
l4c®; ef. Baba mezia 1076, above). It is said of 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, that after they 
were delivered from the fiery furnace they fell 
victims to the many eyes which were fixed on 
them. According to Baba bathra i. 18, Joshua 
commanded the sons of Joseph to conceal them- 
selves in the wood in order that they might not be 
overpowered by the evil eye (Jos 17%). Men of 
distinction were specially exposed to this evil. 
But the tradition prevailed that descendants of 
Joseph were exempt. Thus when the distinguished 
and handsome Rabbi Jochanan was asked whetber 
he did not fear the evil eye, he replied, ‘Lam of 
the seed of Joseph, who are not injured by the 
evil eye’ (Berakhéth 20a, below). It was recom- 
mended as a precaution, if one is about to enter 
a town and is afraid of the evil eye, to ae the 
right thumb in the left hand and the lett thumb 
in the right hand and say, ‘I am Ν. son of N., and 
am descended from the seed of Joseph.’ Another 
preservative was to look on the left side of tbe 
nose, 
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Horses were preserved from the power of the 
evil eye by hanging a fox’s tail or a scarlet thread 
between the eyes. Children were more frequently 
provided with amulets than adults, and those they 
held in their hand (Shabdath 165, 615). Children 
have naturally a weaker power of resistance to 
evil influence or fascination than adults. Hence 
an inseribed card or leaf (πιττάκιον) or other kind 
of amulet was hung around the neck. A Jewish 
amulet would contain the letters of the name of 
Deity and various extracts from the Torah. It 
would also contain the name of the person to be 
protected. 

Even articles of furniture or vessels were pro- 
tected in this manner. Handles and ‘pedestals 
were inscribed with the Divine name. Especially 
the bedstead was guarded in this way against en- 
chantment. The blessing in Nu 674-4 was intended 
to protect Israel against the evil eye. Indeed the 
Torah itself was designed by God as a defence 
against evil (Wayyitkra rabba, c. 25, ad init.). 

The magic of the evil eye is a topic avoided in 
the Mishna, and the attitude of orthodox Judaism 
towards the entire subject of sorcery was hostile, 
and in this respect coincided with the spirit and 
teaching of St. Paul, who regarded sorcery as 
belonging to the sphere of the ἐνέργεια τοῦ Σατανᾷ 
and ¢apuaxla as one of the products (ἔργα) of the 
flesh (Gal 5), This attitude of Judaism rested on 
the ancient precepts of the Torah, even the most 
primitive code (Ex 22'§, cf. Dt 1819) containing 
prohibitions and death penalties directed against 
sorcerer and sorceress. 

The causes of this ancient antagonism between 
religion and magic, which certainly existed, though 
far from universal, evidently lie in some funda- 
mental distinction between the two, which we have 
already endeavoured to elucidate in the opening 
pages of the art. Magic. The subject has been 
ably discussed in Frazer’s Golden Bough (i. p. 61 ff.), 
but not with complete success, since the writer 
refuses to admit what the researches of Tylor and 
others have made clear, viz. that ancient culture 
in all its manifold forms rests upon a primitive 
basis of animism, an interpretation of life whereby 
man surrounded himself with a cosmic society of 
personal agencies, Frazer considers that the few 
cases cited, ‘in which the operation of spirits is 
assumed, and an attempt made to win their favour 
by prayer and sacrifice,’ are exceptional. ‘ Wher- 
ever sympathetic magic occurs in its pure un- 
adulterated form, it assumes that in nature one 
event follows another necessarily and invariably 
without the intervention of any spiritual or personal 
agency. The final negative clause of this sen- 
tence, which we have italicized, lacks historic 
proof, ‘The most ancient inscribed documents of 
human life, discovered in Babylonia and Egypt, 
point to the opposite conclusion, that in man’s 
primitive condition magic was closely interwoven 
with a belief in gods and demons, That in some 
more recent examples of sympathetic magic the 
primitive elements of spiritual belief have dis- 
appeared, and nothing apparently * remains but 
the assumption that ‘in nature one event follows 
another necessarily and invariably,’ we may with 
certain limitations admit to be true. In some 
exponents of ‘modern science’ we observe a similar 
process of the attrition of a belief in or recogni- 
tion of an ultimate Personal Cause which sustains 
‘nature’s unchanging harmony.’ But without the 
assumption of a primitive belief in personal agen- 
cles, how can we explain the constant employ- 

* We say ‘apparently,’ because missionaries from Central 
Africa, where magic abounds (we refer particularly to the Rev. 
Harry Johnson), have informed the present writer that natives 
are very reticent with rezard to their beliefs as to what under- 


lies their practice. Moreover, belief in spirits they certainly 
possess. 
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ment of incantations and of formule, spoken or 
written, as well as the close relations which in 
ancient culture undoubtedly subsisted between 
magic and religion, the priest combining in his 
own person the normal functions of worship 
with those of soothsaying and magic? But our 
criticism does not in reality obseure the illumin- 
ating value of Frazer’s statements, which we now 
cite. 

‘Its fundamental conception is identical with that of modern 
science. Underlying the whole system is a faith, implicit but 
real and firm, in the order and uniformity of nature, The 
magician does not doubt that the same causes will always 
produce the same effects, that the performance of the proper 
ceremony accompanied by the appropriate spell will inevitably 
be attended by the desired results, unless, indeed, his incanta- 
tions should chance to be thwarted and spoiled by the more 
. » The fatal flaw of magic 
lies not in its general assumption of a succession of events* 
. . « but in its total misconceptions of the nature of ... that 
succession ... In ancient Egypt the magicians claimed the: 
power of compelling even the highest gods to do their bidding.’ 

Hence arose a radical conflict between magic and relicion. 

‘The haughty self-sufficiency of the magician... and his 
unabashed claim to exercise sway could not but revolt the priest. 
Sometimes, we may suspect, lower motives concurred to whet 
the edge of the priest's hostility. He professed to be the proper 
medium, the true intercessor between God and man, and no: 
doubt his interests as well as his feelings were often injured by 
a rival practitioner.’ ἡ 

We may here briefly advert to the prevalenee of 
magic and sorcery in ancient Greece and in ancient 
Greek settlements. Aristotle (Prodi, xx. 34) refers 
to the superstition of the evil eye (βασκαίνω and 
βάσκανος, βασκανία through the ὀφθαλμὸς κακός). This 
particularly affected children and cattle (Verg. 
Hel, iii, 108). Theocritus (Idyll, ii. throughout, 
and vi, 39) clearly proves how prevalent sorcery 
was in the beginning of the 3rd cent. B.C, 
century earlier Plato (Rep. 11. 364 B) describes the 
wandering beggars and soothsayers who go about 
to rich men’s doors persuading them that they 
have power from the gods to avenge any man on 
his enemies, and can induce the gods to do their 
bidding by certain enchantments and magic knots 
(ἐπαγωγαῖς καὶ καταδέσμοις). Herodotus (in the 5th 
cent.), 11. 181, tells the story of Amasis, king of 
Egypt, who believed he had been spell-bound by 
his wife Ladica. The Greeks believed in and 
practised the magic κατάδεσμοι (καταδέσεις) or knots: 
as much as the Hebrews their 1a9 (cf. Euripid. 
Medea, 1136-1230), 

These κατάδεσμοι (Lat. dire) were inscribed on 
their leaden tablets or on strips of papyrus or 
tale (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 69). The first aera? 
known were discovered at Athens in 1811 by M. 
Fauvel, and two years later, in the public ceme- 
tery of the Pirzeus, by Mr. Dodwell. Recently they 
were found among the tombs in Cyprus (of the 
Ist cent. A.D.). The character of the inscription 
or incantation which is scratched, is mainly as 
follows: ‘I bind with this spell (καταδῶ) So-and-so, 
his shop and all his property.’ In the formula 
employed on one of the two Athenian leaden 
tablets the writer binds over his enemies by name 
to Hermes Cthonius, ΓΤ κάτοχος, and Persephone. 
In the other we read: ‘I bind over such-and-such 
persons to thee, Onesime.’ Onesime may perhaps 
have been the occupant of the tomb where the 
tablet was discovered. 

In addition to this method of writing the name 
of the enemy on a tablet and marking it with 
magical signs or characters, we have another, 


* We prefer to omit here all reference to ‘law.’ The belief of 
ancient magic in the uniformity of nature can only have been 
of a very partial and rudimentary kind, viz. in the limited sphere 
of magical practice. 

+ Another contributing cause to the hostility of religion and 
of the priesthood towards magic was morally justifiable. Magic 
and the popular faith in it armed the sorcerer with awful 
powers over his fellow-men, which he often used for unserupu- 
lous ends. Thus in early Rome we find a law in the Twelve 
Tables which forbids charming away a neighbour’s crops by 
incantations (excantare). 
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which at once reminds us of Babylonia (cf. MAGiIc). 
A waxen image of the obnoxious person was made 
and caused to melt away in order that that person 
might melt away likewise (sympathetic magic). 
Cf. Verge. Hel. viii. 80; Horace, Sat, 1, vill. 32; 
Theoe. Ldylt, 11. 

There is good reason to suppose that these magic 
practices were introduced from Babylonia into 
Greece through Persia. Aischylus and Sophocles 
show no trace of them, but Euripides alludes to 
the γόης and ἐπῳδός, In Antiphon (end of 5th 
cent.) we read of a love-potion or φίλτρον, while 
Plato speaks of magicians (Symp. 203 D) and of the 
Thessalian women who are said to draw down the 
moon (Gorg. 513 A). 

Necromancy, or the special mode of obtaining 
aid or knowledge by the conjuration of the dead, 
was a form of divination and magic which may 
be appropriately treated under the head of sorcery, 
since the sorcerer or sorceress would likewise 
become the medium of communication with the 
departed spirit. Necromancy is a practice which 
is linked to the belief in the continued existence 
of spirits in the dark underworld or Sheél. Hence 
among the ancient Greeks vexvia, or the summon- 
ing of the dead for interrogation about the future, 
became locally associated with caves and volcanic 
regions, where communication, it was supposed, 
would be easily established with the lower regions. 
Such a spot, called νεκυομαντεῖον or Puxoroureior, 
was the lake Aornos in Thesprotian Epirus (Herod. 
v. 92), Lake Avernus in Campania, and Tzenarus 
in Laconia. There is, however, no clear proof that 
conjuration of the dead in Canaan was associated 
with any special spot. It seems rather to have 
been associated with the personality of the con- 
jurer than with special places. Nevertheless we 
might expect that caves or dark spots, and more 
especially sepulchres, would be selected by the 
Canaanite necromancers for the practice of their 
rites. 

The Heb. name for the spirit to whom the 
suinmons was given was J\x, a word which is prob- 
ably no other than that which is used in Job 
32/9 for a skin-bag for holding water. The term 
would be applied to the spirit on account of the 
mysterious hollow sound which he was ng pe 
to make, as though speaking from some hollow 
cavity.* This 25x or spirit was considered to 
reside in the necromancer, who was for the time 
identified with it. The term properly used to 
describe the necromancer was ΞῚΝ 5y3, or for the 
female sorceress ΞῚΝ nbys. We might compare the 
paya nbys of Nah 34, ax nhby2 is the term applied 
to the witeh of Endor (18 287), who summons 
Samuel from his grave at the request of Saui 
(vv.!2-!4) and plays the part of clairvoyante as well. 

Another obscure term frequently combined with 
aix is wt, and it is exceedingly difficult to say 
whether any actual distinction of meaning properly 
belonged to the use of either. The etymology of 
the latter word, corresponding to our English word 
wizard, suggests the divining function of the spirit 
inhabiting the necromancer, whereas ΞῚΝ was rather 
a term which indieated the ventriloquizing and 
hollow tones of his utterance. The LXX usually 
render 2s or ‘x 5y3 by ἐγγαστρίμυθος, once (Is 195) 
by ἐκ γῆς φωνῶν ; whereas 391), which they hardly 


* This derivation is, however, disputed by Nowack and others. 
Hitzig, in his Commentary (on Is 819), connects it with the 
f , = 


Arabie «_3} (i.e. «οἷ, reversus furt), and thus regards it 
as meaning ‘returning one.’ Cf. Baudissin, Stud. zur semit. 
Religionsgesch. i. p. 143 footnote. On the whole, we agree with 
Dillm. on Ly 1931 that the connexion with 75x, ‘bag,’ is the 
most probable. The interpretation of the word as connected 
With 1:8, and ag signifying ‘enemy (of God),’ is the least prob- 
able. 


understood, is variously rendered by τερατοσκόπος, 
ἐπαοιδός, and yrworhs (γνωριστής), and apparently in 
one instance (Is 19°) by ἐγγαστρίμυθος. In Dt 18" 
there is a curiously amplified phraseology which 
ought not to be pressed, viz. ‘interrogator (Sy) 
of the ais,’ 7, and the ‘inquirer of the dead’ 
(angirdy was). In this as in the preceding verse 
(ν.19) we have a fairly exhaustive phraseology, but 
each term employed does not cover an altogether 
distinct conception, but is more or less a synonym. 

During the closing decades of the 8th cent., 
amid the dangers, apprehensions, and calamities 
occasioned by the Assyrian invasions, the people 
resorted in large numbers to these occult modes of 
inquiry. To this Isaiah refers in scathing terms 
of rebuke (8'%*-). Instead of turning their faces 
heavenwards to Jehovah and to the words of the 
Torah committed to faithful prophets, many were 
saying in these degenerate days, ‘Consult the 
conjurers of the dead and the necromancers, who 
chirp and whisper, Shall not a people inquire of 
their manes,* on behalf of the living, of the 
dead?’+ To this pitiful and degrading appeal to 
popular superstition the prophet replies in tones of 
thunder: ‘To the instruction and testimony !’ 
The wide prevalence of necromantic practice is 
illustrated by a vivid simile employed by the same 
prophet. In a beautiful and graphic oracle (ch. 
29) Jerusalem is threatened with all the horrors 
soon to impend over the city in the siege of Sen- 
nacherib: ‘And thou shalt he prostrate, speaking 
from the earth, and from the dust shall thy speech 
sound low, and thy voice shall be like a ghost (x's) 
from the earth, and from the dust shall thy speech 
twitter * (v.4). 

Thus the higher prophetic teaching was as 
hostile in its attitude towards necromancy as it 
was towards magic and soothsaying ; and this tone 
of reprobation is echoed in the stern penalties of 
death denounced against it in the legislation, Dt 
1811 (ef. 1 § 289), Lv 1931 2087, The attitude of the 
teachers in the Talmud is not so uncompromising. 
Though they regarded it as the work of the devil, 
they believed in the validity of the art of necro- 
maney (Berakhéth 59a!, Shabb. 1526). The dead 
ean only be conjured in the first year after burial. 
It is said of Rab that he even himself inquired of 
the dead (Baba mezia 1070). 
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OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 
SORE.—This word is used freely in AV as adj., 
subst., or adverb. 


The Anglo-Saxon adj. sdér, meaning ‘painful,’ develops a 
subst. sd7, meaning ‘a sore,’ as that which caused the pain; 
from this subst. another adj. was formed, sdrig, in the sense of 
‘gad,’ Sdr became in later Eng. ‘sore,’ as δώῃ, became ‘ bone,’ 
ham ‘home,’ ete, Sdrig became ‘sorry,’ the double r being a 
mistake, due to a fancied connexion with the subst. ‘sorrow.’ 
Between ‘sorry’ and ‘sorrow’ (Anglo-Sax. sorg) there is no 
etymological connexion. 


Thus the adj. comes first, and its primary mean- 
ing is painful, which is the only sense 1t now 
retains. Job 518 “ For he maketh sore, and bindeth 
up’ (yn, LXX ἀλγεῖν ποιεῖ. But this literal 

meaning is rare, the word having early adopted 
* Comp. the similar use of DTN in] § 2819, 
+ These verses (i.¢. 19-20) are without adequate reason declared 
by Duhm and Cheyne to be non-Isalanic. 
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the fig. sense of severe, grievous. The transition 
may be illustrated from Shaks. Tempest, v. 1. 288— 
‘ Steph.—O touch me not; I am not Stephano, but a cramp. 
Pros.—You’'d be king οὐ the isle, sirrah? 
Steph.—I should have been a sore one, then’— 
where there is a play on the word. 

Is 27! ‘In that day the Lord with his sore and 
great and strong sword shall punish leviathan’ 
(avpo jana, LXX τὴν μάχαιραν τὴν ἁγίαν) ; Ezk 147 
‘when I send my four sore judgments upon Jeru- 
salem’ (ΟΝ ἼΠ, LAX τὰς πονηράς) ; Wis 1015 ‘In a 
sore conflict she gave him the victory’ (ἀγῶνα 
ἐσχυρόν) ; He 10% “ΟἹ how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy?’ (πόσῳ 
χείρονος). Even when the reference is to suffering 
or disease, ‘sore’ almost always means severe 
rather than literally painful, as Dt 28° ‘With a 
sore botch’ (yq 793). ΟἹ, Udall, Hrasmus, 1. 20, 
‘Making the law more heavy and sore’ ; Taverner’s 
Bibie, 3 Mac 3 heating «The kyng maketh a sore 
decree’; Lk 1514 Rhem. ‘And after he had spent 
al, there fel a sore famine in that countrie’ (λιμὸς 
fcxupés), In the passage just quoted Tindale and 
others have merely ‘great’ (AV and RY ‘ mighty’), 
and it is probable that the word ‘sore’ itself often 
means no more than that. Cf, Is 24! Cov. ‘The 
earth shal geve a greate crack, it shal have a sore 
ruyne, and take an horrible fall.’ But this 15 
most frequently seen in the adverb. 

The adv. ‘sore’ (‘sorely’ occurs twice) never 
means in AV lit. ‘painfully,’ often, however, 
severely, grievously,* as 18 16‘ And her adversary 
also provoked her sore’ (Ὁ 9" Ὧ8 ANIy AADYD)); Mt 17% 
‘He is lunatick, and sore vexed’ (κακῶς πάσχει, 
iiV ‘suffereth grievously’). But the usual mean- 
ing is greatly, exceedingly (Germ. sehr), as Is 38°= 
2K 20% ‘Hezekiah wept sore’ ("73 ‘3a wep 724, 
LAX ἔκλαυσεν ἱΕζεκίας κλαυθμῷ μεγάλῳ). The adv. 
78> in Heb. is often tr‘ ‘sore,’ and σφόδρα occa- 
sionally (1 Mac 214 6% 9% 167, Mt 17°) in Greek. 
Cf. Chaucer, Prologue, 148— 

‘ Of smale houndes had she, that she fedde 
With roested flesh, or milk and wastel- breed. 
But sore weep she if oon of hem were deed, 
Or if men smoot it with a yerde smerte.’ 
The phrase ‘lie sore on’ occurs in Jg 14", 
LI in vol, ii. p. 118. 

The subst. occurs rarely: Ly 134-8, Ps 38" (νυ 
a plague-spot); Ps 772 ‘ My sore ran in the night’ 
(772°, RV ‘my hand was stretched out’); Is 16 
‘wounds and bruises and putrifying sores’ (A 
m9 RV ‘festering sores,’ RVm ‘fresh stripes’) ; 
Lik 16” ‘full of sores’ (εἱλκωμένος) ; 162, Rev 162 11 
(ἕλκος), J, HASTINGS. 


See 


SOREK, THE VALLEY OF (priv ὅπ; B'Adowpty,t 
A Χειμάρρους Σωρήχ ; vallis Sorec).—The valley or 
widy (Heb. nahal) in which Delilah lived (ἐσ 164). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) connect the valley 
with Capharsorec, a village to the north of 
Eleutheropolis and near Saraa (Zadp), that is, 
Zorah (Surah), the home of Samson’s father. 
Capharsorec is now Khurbet Surtk, to the north of 
lady Surdr, which is identified with ‘ the valley 
of Sorek,’ and not far from Sur’ah. 

The Δαν SuréGr is one of the great features of 
Southern Palestine. It rises to the N. of Jerus., 
near Lirch (Beeroth), and, running between Neby 
Samwil and Jerus., passes Kulénieh and ‘Ain 
Kdrim. It now beeomes deep and narrow, and 
below ‘Akér is joined by IVddy es-Sikkeh, which 
rises in the valley of Rephaim, close to Jerusalem, 
and passes Bittir. North of Khurbet ‘Erma (one of 
the sites proposed for Kiriath-jearim) it becomes a 


* In the Scotch Liturgy ‘sore’ is changed into ‘grievously’ in 
the ‘Communion '—‘ whereas you offend God so sore in refusing 
this holy banguet.’ 


+ The ‘Ad- probably represents the last part of Νάχαλ. 


narrow gorge with precipices on its northern side, 
and, a little lower, it emerges from the hill-country 
of Judah and enters the Shephélah, or lowland. 
Here, in a fertile well-watered basin, it is joined 
by Wady Ghurab, which, after passing Kuryeé el- 
‘nab (another proposed site for Kirlath-jearim), 
runs in from the N.W., and by Wéddy en-Najil, 
which comes from the south. On the northern 
slopes of the basin are Zorali and Eslitaol, and 
between them ‘the camp of Dan’ (Mahaneh-dan), 
the early home and burial-place of Samson (Jg 13% 
1053), On the southern slope is Beth-shemesh (‘Ain 
Shems), prettily situated above the rich cornfields, 
and commanding a fine view down the broad fertile 
valley which runs past the vineyards of Timnath, 
Makkedah, and Jabneel to the sea. 

The ‘ valley of Sorek’ offers an easy and natural 
line of approach to Jerus. and the highlands of 
Judah. The Philistines followed it in the days of 
the Judges and of David; up it the kine, lowing 
as they went, dragged the cart with the ark to 
Beth-shemesh ; and, at the present day, it is 
followed by the railway from Jafia to Jerusalem. 
In or near the basin, according to several authori- 
ties, were fought the battles in whieh the ark was 
taken by the Philistines, and in which the Philis- 
tines were defeated by Samuel (1 § 7). 

In Hebrew the word sdre/ means a particular 
kind of vine, which produced a purple grape, and 
‘the valley of Sorek’ may have derived its name 
from the growth of this vine in the vineyards that 
covered its slopes (PHF Mem. iii. 53; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL 218 ff. ; Conder, Tent-]Vork, i. 172). 

Ο. W. WILSON. 

SOSIPATER (Σωσίπατρος, Sosipatcr).—In Ro 167! 
called a kinsman of St. Paul, z.e. a Jew, and joined 
with him in greetings at the close of the Epistle. 
The name is the same as SOPATER (Ac 204), and 
the two may be identical, as Jason, another of 
those mentioned in Ro 1671, may be identical with 
the JASON of Thessaloniea (Ac 175); two Mace- 
donian Christians might naturally be with St. 
Paul at Corinth. The name Sosipater occurs in 
the well-known inscription of Thessalonica (C/G 
ii. 1967) giving a list of Politarchs, as also does that 
of SECUNDUS (Ac 20*), For later traditions see 
Acta Sanctorum, June vol. v., June 25, p. 4. 

A. Ὁ. HEADLAM. 

SOSTHENES (ZwoGévys). —A name occurring 
twice in the NT, but under circumstances which 
leave it doubtful whether it denotes one or two 
persons. 4. In Ac 18:7, when the Jews at Corinth 
rose against St. Paal and brought him to the 
tribunal of Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia, and 
the latter, refusing to be a judge in questions of 
their law, dismissed them from his bar, we learn 
that ‘they all,’ ze. the bystanders or assembled 
crowd, ‘laid hold on Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment- 
seat,’ without interference on the part of Gallio, 
who, in his indifference to Jewish disputes, gave 
himself no concern. In the best critical texts the 
word ‘all’ (πάντες) stands without any defining 
noun, which has accordingly been supplied by the 
insertion, in some MSS, of an explanatory gloss, 
either oi ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, as though the assailants were the 
Jews, visiting the failure of their complaint on the 
head of their own leader, or oftener and more 
feasibly οἱ "EAAnves, the (predominantly) Greek on- 
lookers. Sosthenes, deseribed as ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’ (which see), was doubtless the chief 
representative and mouthpiece of the complainants. 
He was probably the successor in office of Crispus, 
who had become a convert to Christianity (Ac 188), 
The theory of Chrysostom, which identifies him 


with Crispus, and aseribes his maltreatment to his 


being a Christian, is wholly arbitrary ; and hardly 
less so are the conjectures that he had been a 
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colleague in ‘rule’ with Crispus (see ‘rulers’ in 
the plural, Ac 13%), or had presided over another 
synagogue. 

ἃ. In 1 Co 1" Sosthenes stands alongside of St. 
Paul in the inscription of the Epistle. He is simply 
designated as ‘the brother,’ which would seem to 
imply that his person and Christian standing were 
well known to the readers of the letter. He has 
been often identified with the synagogal ruler of 
Ac 18, who is assumed to have become a convert in 
the interval; but such an assumption is arbitrary, 
when the name was, confessedly, a commion one; 
and St. Paul’s associate was now at Ephesus, not 
at Corinth. Many have assumed him to be the 
apostle’s amanuensis in the Epistle, to which he 
appends an autograph salutation (167); but he 
must have been something more than a mere 
amanuensis to be thus honourably co-ordinated in 
the superscription. Later tradition represented 
him as having been one of the seventy disciples, 
and as having become subsequently bishop of 
Colophon. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


SOSTRATUS (A Σώστρατος, V Sécrparos).—The 
governor of the citadel (ὁ τῆς ἀκροπόλεως ἔπαρχος) at 
Jerusalem, who in vain demanded, on behalf of 
Antiochus = ὑγκων the money which Menelaus 
had promised to pay on being raised to the high 
priesthood in place of Jason, 2 Mac 451 (38). 29, 


SOTAI (οἷο and *yb).—The eponym of a family of 
‘Solomon’s servants,’ who returned with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 25 (B Σατεί, A and Luc. Zwraf)=Neh 751 
(BA Σουτεί, Lue. Zwrat). 


SOUL is throughout a great part of the Bible 
simply the equivalent of ‘life’ embodied in living 
creatures. In the earher usage of the OT it has 
no reference to the later philosophical meaning— 
the animating principle, still less to the idea of an 
‘immaterial nature’ which will survive the body. 
‘A living soul’ in Genesis and other records is 
simply an ‘animated being,’ and the word is ap- 
plied equally to the lower animals and to man. 
When the life is emphasized as human, it signifies 
life in the individual. This meaning it takes 
especially when w53, ψυχή, is put in contrast with 
mi, πνεῦμα, ‘spirit,’ which then comes to signify 
the principle of life. In this way ‘soul’ acquires 
more precisely the idea of the individual life in 
man, the Self, the Ego, although it may denote 
other aspects of man than the intellectual, and, 
in fact, is sometimes equivalent to ‘heart’ as 
well as to ‘mind’ (see analysis below). In the 
NT the emphasis on the personality becomes most 
marked in such sayings of our Lord as Mt 1635. 30 
Mk 885, 


The following is an analysis (abridged from Ozf. Heb. Lex.) of 
the usage of the Heb. terms for ‘ soul’ :— 

4, UD3 nephesh, lit. ‘that which breathes,’ ‘the breathing 
substance or being ᾽ξξ ψυχή, anime (opp. basar, ‘ flesh’ [Dt 1223, 
Is 1018], or beten, ‘body’ [Ps 3119]): its source of life is the 
nishmath hayyim breathed into the nostrils of its bésér by God 
(Gn 27), in virtue of which man (7b.) becomes a nephesh hayyah 
{this expression elsewhere always of animals, Gn 120. 24.30 912, 
15.16 (411 P), Ezk 479; cf. nephesh hahayyah in Gn 121 910 (both 
P), Lv 1110. 48 (H)]. The life of the nepiesh resides in the blood 
(Gn 94.5, Dt 1223. 24, Ly 1710.11.12.14), Nephesh is used for life 
itself, 171 t., either (a) of animals Pr 1219, or (6) of man Gn 44380, 
Ex 2123, Lv 2417 et al.: hence #53 N3n=‘smite mortally’ Gn 
8721, Dt 196-11, Jer 4014.15 ¢; 5 nad ‘take away life’ 1K 194, 
Jon 48, Ps 3114, Pr 1951; miso Wz} ἢ ‘deliver life from 
death’ Jos 213, Ps 3319 56144; ‘3 wb 1S 191, 2S 198 quater, 
1K 122 bis, Jer 486 516 45, Ezk 335, Am 214.15, Ps 8949 1164 ¢; 
7378 ‘redeem life’ 25 49, 1K 129, Pg 3423 4916 5519 7123 ¢ ; 
‘yu “keep life’ Ps 2520 9710, Job 28, Pr 133 1617 1916 295 1, 
Nephesh, as the essential of man, stands for the man himself, 
and may thus paraphrase the personal pronouns, esp. in poetry 
and ornate discourse : 6.9. ‘WDi=‘me’ (Gn 498, Nu 2310, Jg 1630, 
La 3%), ywDi=‘ thee’ (Is 484 5123), ete.; or it may represent 
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the reflexive ‘self’: e.g. ‘myself’ (Job 971), ‘thyself’ (Dt 49), 
‘himself’ (1 § 181-3 2017); or it stands for ‘ person,’ ‘individual ’ 
(cf. Eng. ‘souls,’ esp. in enumerations or collective expres- 
sions), Ly 2417, Nu 3195, Dt 1071 247; and is used even of 
deceased persons, with (Nu 66, Lv 2111), or (more usually) 
without (Nu 52 611 96.7 1911-13, Ly 1928 211 994, Hag 213), np. 
Nephesh is largely used for the seat of the appetites: e.g. 
ΠΕΝῚ ‘3 ‘hungry soul’ Ps 1079, Pr 277; in Is 514 it is said that 
‘Sheol enlarged her appetite’ (avifi 1°N7N); similarly it is the 
seat of emotions and passions: e.g.'3 ANN ‘soul desires’ (Dt 
1220 1426, 1§ 216, 2 § 321, 1 K 1137, Job 2318, Pr 134 2110, Mic 71); 
‘3 nbya ‘soul abhorreth’ (Liv 2611.15. 30,43, Jer 1419); ‘3 "2 
‘bitter of soul’ (Jg 18%, 2 5. 178, Job 320, Pr 316). When used 
with lébhabh, ‘heart’ Gin D), nephesh is assimilated in meaning 
to it, so as to include intellect and will as well as feeling (6.0. 
Dt 4°9 2616, 1 K §48, 2 K 2325), See Hmart. 

2 3°}, tr. in AV of Job 3015 ‘soul,’ means ‘ nobility’ (RVm), 
ze. ‘honour’ (RV). 8 nw, lit. ‘breath,’ is once in EV (Is 
5716) tr. ‘soul.’ It is used in the same absolute way in Jos 1040 
and Ps 1506 (both npean-$p ‘every breathing being’), 

The LXX and NT ψυχή follows very closely the above usages 
of nephesh (see Cremer or Grimm, S.».). 


The development of a double expression for 
man’s inner life (ψυχή, πνεῦμα) gives throughout 
the whole Bible a usage which is often not much 
more than a vague parallelism, as, ¢.g., in Is 26°, 
Lk 146. 47, Ph 1% (RV). It undoubtedly, however, 
contains a hint everywhere of the antithesis be- 
tween the life-principle and the individual life, 
Where the two are set side by side, as in He 4”, 
the actual relation subsisting between the ‘soul’ 
and its life- principle (‘spirit’) is brought into 
view. While in the older language of the Gospels 
σῶμα and ψυχή appear as the two constituent parts 
of human nature (Mt 108), there is in the Pauline 
usage a threefoldness: τὸ πνεῦμα the Divine life- 
principle, ἡ ψυχή the individual life in which the 
πνεῦμα is manifested, τὸ σῶμα the material organism 
vivified by the ψυχή (1 Th 5”). 

Where the most distinct antithesis occurs is in 
the use of the adjective psychic or soulish (ψυχικός). 
In the only places in which ψυχικός occurs in OT 
Greek (2 Mac 451 14*4) it means ‘hearty.’ [In 4 Mac 
133 something more purely psychological is meant, 
but this is hardly biblical Greek]. In the NT 
another interest comes in. In the six instances 
where ψυχικός occurs (not wholly Pauline), an 
altogether new antithesis is introduced. What 
is natural or human in the ψνχή is contrasted with 
what is Divine and divinely given in the πνεῦμα 
θεοῦ. So that ψνχικός has acquired a meaning 
almost equivalent to ‘carnal’ or ‘sensual,’ by 
which latter word it is twice rendered in AV. 
But since the πνεῦμα and πνευματικός, with which it 
is contrasted, is the Divine spirit in regeneration, 
it seems fair to render ψυχικός ‘natural’ as AV 
does in four of these places, and RVm in the other 
two (see 1 Co 214 154 is.46 Ja 35, Jude), Thus 
Christianity has enriched this word ψυχικός, adding 
to its psychological sense an ethical or even a 
theological significance. 

Additional NT instances of the use of ψυχή in 
composition are ἄψυχα “ soulless,’ or ‘ lifeless,’ 1 Co 
147; σύμψνχοι ‘of one accord,’ Ph 27; ἰσόψυχον 
‘jike-minded,’ Ph 2”; δίψυχος ‘ double-minded,’ 
Ja1® 48, See also art. PSYCHOLOGY. 


J. LAIDLAW. 
SOUTH.—See NEGEB. 
SOW.—See SWINE. 
SOWER, SOWING. —See AGRICULTURE. 


SPAIN (Szavla).—The S. W. peninsula of Europe 
was known to the Grecks as Ἑσπερία or ‘IBnpla, the 
latter name being derived from the river Ἴβηρ (the 
modern Ebro). The Roman name was Aispania. 
The information of the Greeks about the country 
was somewhat vague. Gibraltar was one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, and Herodotus (iv. 8) speaks 
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of Gades (Γάδειρα) as lying beyond these. Spain 
had been eolonized in very early times by the 
Pheenicians. Strabo (1. iii. 2) refers to settlements 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules soon after the 
Trojan war. The eountry first comes into the 
elear light of history in connexion with its con- 
quest by the Carthaginians, a Phoenician people, 
between B.C. 237 and 218. In the second Punic 
war (B.C. 218-205) the Romans conquered that 
portion of Spain which had been subdued by 
Carthage, and divided it into Hispania citerior 
and Hispania ulterior, the Ebro being the boundary 
between the two. The northern and western 
parts of the peninsula remained unsubdued, and 
the eonquest of them proceeded only gradually. 
It was greatly advanced by the operations of 
Pompey and Cesar, and was finally completed 
under Augustus, who divided the country into 
three provinces, Bartica in the south, Tarraconensis 
in the north, and Lusitania (the modern Portugal) 
in the west. The first-named province was sena- 
torial, and the other two were imperial. 

The mineral wealth of Spain is greater and more 
varied than that of any other country in Europe. 
Copper, lead, and quicksilver are abundant, and 
silver and gold are also found. It was the mines 
of Spain which gave the country its chief value 
for its ancient colonists and conquerors. 

The river Betis (Guadalquivir), and also the 
surrounding country, lad the name Ἰαρτησσός, 
which was derived from that of the inhabitants 
(Turti) (Herod. iv. 152; Strabo, II. 11. 11 ἢ). 
With this locality the wvin of the Hebrews is 
generally identified (but see TARSHISH). 

The other Scripture references to Spain are few, 
and in all of them Szavia, a form of the Roman 
name, takes the place of the older Greek ones. 
1 Mac 88 refers to the Roman conquest, and to the 
acquisition of the gold and silver mines. Qn his 
third Missionary Journey the Apostle Paul formed 
the purpose of extending his evangelistic labours 
into the lands west of Greece. In writing to 
the Corinthians from Macedonia he indicated his 
intention of preaching the gospel in ‘the parts 
beyond’ them (2 Co 10’); and in writing a little 
later from Corinth to Rome he explained his pur- 
pose as specially including Italy and Spain (Ro 
1574-28), Whether he ever carried out this inten- 
tion as regards Spain is a matter of much dispute, 
and the question is important only from its con- 
nexion with that of the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles. St. Paul certainly did not 
visit Spain before his first Roman imprisonment. 
On the hypothesis of his liberation and second 
imprisonment he may have done so at a later 
time. The Pastoral Epistles themselves only refer 
to his journeyings in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean ; but if the fact of his liberation be 
admitted, credence may be given to the statement 
of Clement of Rome (1st Ep. i. 4), that the apostle, 
before his martyrdom, preached the gospel ‘to 
the extremity of the west’ (ἐπὶ τὸ τέρμα τῆς Stews). 
Clement’s expression naturally suggests Spain, 
and the Muratorian Canon shows that the apostle’s 
visit to Spain was an accepted tradition of the 
Chureh before the end of the 2nd cent. It says 
that Luke in the narrative of the Aets omits 
‘profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficis- 
centis’ (see PAUL, vol, 11. p. 714%). See, further, 
Lightfoot, Clement, t.c., and Biblical Essays, 423 ff., 
where the whole of the evidence is collected. 

JAMES PATRICK, 

SPAN.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


SPARROW (7is¥ zgippér).—There is only one 
passage where the eontext makes it reasonably 
certain that the house sparrow is intended by 


RV both tr. ‘sparrow).’ The ‘zippdr alone upon a 
housetop’ (Ps 1027 [LXX νυκτικόραξ) may also be 
this bird. It is true that this is one of the most 
pete of birds, and that it is usually seen in 
arge flocks, flitting from branch to branch, and 
from the ground to the roofs of houses and stables. 
But it happens sometimes that a single bird 
perches alone on a branch or on the roof. The 
fact of its generally sociable habits would make 
this the more phenomenal and illustrative of the 
loneliness of the psalmist, The attempt to identify 
it with the blne thrush Petrocossyphus cyancus, 
Boie, is strained. If it does not refer to a solitary 
house sparrow, it is probably intended to indicate 
any small solitary bird. In addition to the above 
two passages, IV tr. zippdér ‘sparrow,’ in Pr 26? 
[LXX ὄρνεα], unhappily, for the sparrow never 
wanders. Elsewhere in the 40 or more passages 
where it occurs, both Eng. VSS render it by 
‘bird’ or ‘fowl.’ In some of these passages it 1s 
doubtless generic for small birds, corresponding to 
the Arab. ‘usfir (Job 415 [LXX ὄρνεον}, Ps 11} 
[LXX στρουθίον], etc.) It is also used for such 
birds as are caught by fowlers (Pr 65 7%, Am 3° 
(L.XX in all three ὄρνεον), which would exclude 
the house sparrow, as it is notoriously far too 
cunning to be so taken. The Arabs have a pro- 
verb, ‘the dure (house sparrow) cannot be taken 
with bird-lime,’ applying it to persons who are too 
shrewd to be entrapped by guile. Zippér is also 
used generically for birds, and even for birds of 
prey (Ezk 39", see FowL). The meaning of the 
Heb. root to twitter or chirp, which caused its 
original δ (mere to the passerines, has been 
overlooked in this broader application. The con- 
siderable number of LAX renderings shows this. 
The NT στρουθίον (Mt 10, Lk 12° 7) refers to the 
sparrow Passer domesticus, L., or two closely allied 
species, P. Jtalica, Vieill., the Italian sparrow, and 
.Aispaniolensis, Temm., theSpanish sparrow. The 
latter is found in great abundance in the Jordan 
Valley, where it breeds in Zizyphus bushes. The 
house sparrow is so familiar that any allusion to 
its habits would be superfluous, G. E. Post, 


SPARTA.—See LACEDAMONIANS. 


SPEAR.—The spear of antiquity was a near 
relation of the sword. ‘The primitive knife might 
be fitted with a short handle and become a sword 
proper, or be mounted on a pole and become a 
spear; hence possibly the doubt whether the 
ῥομφαία (see SWORD) was a sword or a spear. 


BRONZE SPEAR-HEAD FROM TELL EL-IIESY (LACHISH). 
(By kind permission of the PEF’). 


The spear-head was of flint or bronze (see the 
illustrations in Bliss, Mound of many Cities, pp. 
36, 387) or of iron (18 177; Bliss, pp. 106, 107). 
Egyptian spears (perhaps only for hunting and 
fishing) have been found made of wood throughout. 

Different kinds of spears were :—id. The javelin 
(iva kidén): RV of Jos 8°85 (AV ‘spear’); 15 178 
(AV ‘target’); v.& (AV ‘shield’); Jer 6 (EV 
‘spear ’); 50” (AV ‘lance’); Job 393 (AV ‘shield’); 
41 3921] (RV ‘the rushing of the javelin’; AV ‘the 
shaking of aspear’). This weapon was for casting. 
In the Heb. Sirach (46°) Aidén preserves the refer- 
enee to Jos 88, which is lost in the Gr. ῥομφαία (EV 


zippér (Ps 844 [LXX στρουθίον), where AV and | ‘sword’). 
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2. The lance (πὴ rémah, οἵ. Arab. rumh), perhaps 
a lighter weapon than the spear proper. In 1K 
1828 rémah is tr’ in AV ‘ lancets’ (‘lancers’ in the 
ae editions). See, further, Driver’s note on 
J1 3”. 

3. The spear (proper)—once a tr. of pp kayin (28 
2116, where H. P. Smith accepts the emendation 
vaip hébha ‘helmet’); generally, however, the 
rendering of n3qn Adnith. This (heavy) spear was 
used probably in close array, when an army was 
drawn up shield touching shield, and with spears 
at the charge to repel a threatened attack. From 
this array champions advanced to issue their 
challenges (1 5 177+ 2%), and back to it upon occasion 
they retreated. In Ps 855: 5 the Psalmist seems to 
think of himself as such a champion defeated and 
retiring. The hénith was used by Saul (18 22%) as 
a ‘sceptre’ (wav shébhet, the shepherd’s staff).* The 
cutting up of the spear (Ps 46%) is a sign of the end 
of war. The two parts of the spear were the 
‘staff’ or butt (py “ez ‘wood,’ 18 171 Kéré; 28 
21°; or yn hég ‘arrow’ or ‘shaft,’ 18 17’ Kéthibh) 
and the ‘head’ (naq> lahebheth or 202 lahabh 
‘flame,’ Job 3933). 

In NT ‘spear’ represents λόγχη (Jn 19*4 [the only 
occurrence], Vulg. Jancea). In Jn 19” Ἐς, Field 
(Notes on the Translation of the NT, pp. 106-108) 
points out that ὑσσώπῳ περιθέντες corresponds with 
the περιθεὶς καλάμῳ of Mt 2748, accordingly, re- 
viving an old conjecture, he suggests teow περι- 
θέντες, ‘putting [a sponge] upon a spear’ (ὑσσόςΞΞ 
puum); certainly ‘a sponge upon hyssop’ is a 
difficult phrase to explain. 

W. EMEery BARNES. 

SPEARMEN.—41. Incorrectly for 3p dneh, ‘reeds,’ 
in the phrase mip nen heyyath kdneh, ‘the company 
of spearmen,’ Ps 68” [675 AV (similarly Pr. Bk.) ; 
RV ‘the wild beast of the reeds’ [LXX τοῖς θηρίοις 
τοῦ καλάμου], ζ.6. probably the crocodile or the 
hippopotamus (cf, Job 407!) as the symbol of Egypt. 
2. For δεξιολάβους (Ac 23% EV; Vuls. dancearit), 
Lachmann, following cod. A and the Peshitta 

\ «7-9), reads here δεξιοβόλους, ‘right- 
handed slingers.’ EK. Eegh (7 WTZh xxvii. pp. 20, 21) 
proposes to take the word in a passive sense (δεξιό- 
λαβος, sic proparoxytone, ‘rect& captus’), ‘ left- 
handed slingers’ (οἵ, Jg 2015). See Blass, ὧν Zoe. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

SPECKLED BIRD.—Jer 12° (only). If the MT 
of this passage (mby aap eva Ὁ noma way ΘΜ) is 
correct, the tr. can hardly be other than ‘Is mine 
heritage unto me (ze. to my sorrow, a dativus 
ethicus [Cheyne, ad loc.]) (as) a speckled bird of 
prey? Are (the) birds of prey against her round 
about?’ (so, substantially, RV). The people of 
Israel is compared to a bird of prey, just as, on 
account of its hostility to Jehovah, it is compared 
in v.2toa lion. But as a speckled (j23, cf. Jg 5*) 
bird attracts the hostile attention of other birds 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 28; Suet. Cesar, 81; Pliny, HN 
x. 19), Israel becomes a prey to the heathen (so 
Cheyne, Reuss, e¢ al.). Cornill (in SBOT) alters 
the text slightly, changing Ὁ into "5 (originally 
proposed by Graf) and pointing the 7 of the second 
oy7 as the art. instead of the interrogative particle. 
This does not seriously affect the tr., which would 
now be ‘Is my heritage a speckled bird of prey, 
that the birds of prey are against her round about ?’ 
It need scarcely be said that the rendering ‘mine 
heritage is unto me the ravenous hywna’ (see art. 
Hyz:nA) cannot be obtained from the present text. 
It is a fair question, however, whether the MT is 


correct. The LXX has, B σπήλαιον ὑαίνης (‘ hyeena’s | 


on, = yhy niyo), A σπήλαιον λῃστῶν (‘robber’s 
en’). 
(prey) of the hyzena.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


* Cf. Pausanias, ix. 40. 11, where it is said that Agamemnon’s 
ancestral σκῆπτρον Was also called δόρυ. 


Siegfried -Stade suggest yay np ‘torn | 


SPELT.—See RYE. 


SPICE, SPICES.—Three Heb. words are so 
translated in OT. 1. od sammim. This is a 
generic word (perh. loan-word from Arabic) for 
odoriferous substances. It is used alone in Ex 
308 (LXX ἡδύσματα), and with nwbp kétéreth= 
‘incense’ in Ex 30! (σύνθετος) 407’, Lv 41 16% 
Nu 46 ete. (σύνθεσις --΄ composition’). In the first 
passage cited is a list of three of the substances 
included under this heading. Of these, two are 
known, galbanum, a gum resin, and onycha, the 
operculum of a Strombus: for the third see 
STACTE. 

2. ova bdsém (Ca δ᾽ RVm ‘ balsam,’ LXX dpw- 
para), ov bdsem, ova besem, pl. anya bésamim. A 
list of some of the aromatics included under this 
generic name is given in Ex 30% (LAX ἡδύσματα) : 
myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, and cassia, and with 
two of them, cinnamon and calamus, besem and 
bésem are construed as adjectives, to denote sweet- 
ness. Such are spoken of as a sign of wealth (2 K 
20, 2 Ch 327’), and were given as tokens of royal 
favour (1 K 10? etc.). They were objects of com- 
merce (Ezk 2777). Asa was laid in a bed of spices 
(2 Ch 1644 AV; RV ‘sweet odours’). Some have 
supposed that the expression ‘and they made a 
very great burning for him’ indicates that Asa 
was cremated. As the previous part of the verse 
says, however, that they buried him in the 
sepulchre, and laid him in a bed of spices, the 
better explanation of the burning is that it was a 
bonfire in his honour. Such fires are favourite 
expressions of popular enthusiasm on feast days in 
sible lands. Spices were stored in the temple 
(1 Ch 959), and used for the purifying of women 
(Est 912, Ca 418 ete.). ‘Mountains of spices’ (Ca 85) 
may refer to the hillsides around Jerusalem, where 
were Solomon’s Botanical Gardens, containing 
beds of spices (5% 67). Besem and bésem may 
have signified originally the same as their Arab. 
cognate bashdm=the Balsam of Mecca tree, Bal- 
samodendron Opobalsamum, Kth., which is defined 
in the Arab. lexicons as ‘a certain kind of odor- 
iferous tree, of sweet taste, the leaves of which, 
pounded and mixed with henna, blacken the hair.’ 
This confines it to a single tree or group of trees 
(see BALM). But the analysis of the use of bdsem 
and besem given above, with the fact that a special 
word zéri is used for Mecca Balsam, makes it 
evident that these two words are not to be taken 
in any such restricted sense, but to be understood 
generally of aromatics, which would be a better 
translation than that of our Eng. VSS ‘spices.’ 

8. nia; néko’th. This was a substance or sub- 
stances carried by the Ishmaelite traders from 
Gilead to Egypt (Gn 37”), and of which Jacob 
sent some as a present to Joseph (43"). [Ὁ is asso- 
ciated in both passages with balm and ladanum 
(see artt. on these words), and, in the latter, 
with honey, pistachio nuts, and almonds, which 
were products of Gilead proper. Some have sup- 
posed nék0’th to be the same as the Arab. naka’ath 
or nakaath. This is defined as a plant similar to 
the turthith. The latter is defined by Avicenna 
as—‘ Pieces of rotten wood, with an astringent 
taste... it is said that they are brought from 
thedesert. Its medicinal properties are astringent’ 
(ii. 183). The plant is defined in the dictionaries 
as ‘a slender, oblong plant, inclining to redness, 
serving as a stomaclic, included among medicines 
. .. 8 plant of the sands, similar to afungus .. . 
having no leaves.’ This corresponds, with con- 
siderable accuracy, to the characteristics of Cyno- 
morium coccineum, L., a parasitic, leathery plant, 
of the order Balanophoracee, with 8, crimsoDy 
club-shaped spadix, 3-4 in. long, and 4 in. to 1 in. 


thick, borne on a cylindrical stalk. It grows in 
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sand on the coast, and in the salt marshes of the 
interior. We have becn unable to find in the 
Arab. dictionaries sufficient authority for the tr. 
‘oum tragacanth’ (RVm Gn 37”) for naka ath 
and xakaath. Moreover, the tragacanth bears 
no resemblance to the above description of the 
turthith. It has also a special name kethird, 
which is defined as ‘a liquid exuding from a tree 
in the mountains of Beirft and Lebanon.’ This is 
undoubtedly the gum tragacanth, which exudes 
from a number of the mountain species of Astra- 
galus in Syria and other parts of the Orient as 
A. gummifer, Lab., A. echinus, DC, ete. The 
genus Astragalus is represented by over 120 
species in Palestine and Syria. We are inclined to 
reject the idea of any connexion between naka ath, 
nakeath, and nék@’th. If bythe former two were 
meant the Cynomortum coccineum, it would not 
have been an article of commerce important in the 
Egyptian trade. Could it be proved, which we 
believe impossible, that they meant tragacanth, 
the same remark would apply. The quantity 
exuded from all the Astragali of Lebanon and 
Hermon would not load a dozen camels. We 
have no reason to believe that it was ever more 
abundant. We incline, on the authority of the 
LXX in both the above passages (θυμίαμα), to 
render the word néké’th ‘ perfumes’ or ‘aromatics,’ 
which better expresses the Gr. than ‘spices,’ and 
corresponds to the grouping of articles enumer- 
ated. See, further, Ozf. Heb. Lex. 5.υ., and 
Literature there cited. 

As toni; nekéth (2 K 20%=Is 805), the meaning 
is uncertain, although the context demands some- 
thing like ‘treasure.’ Possibly the word is of 
Assyr. origin (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.): read then 
γ7ὴ22. 

Spices (ἀρώματα) are mentioned in NT in con- 
nexion with the burial of our Lord (‘ Mk’ 161, Lk 
23°° 241, Jn 19%). In Rev 1815 RV tr. ἄμωμον by 
‘spice,’ m. ‘ Gr. amon.’ 

G. E. Post. 


SPIDER.—T wo words are tr¢ ‘spider’ in AV. 4, 
wrasy ‘akkabish (Arab. ‘ankabtit), ἀράχνη, aranea. 
In both the passages in which this word oceurs (Job 
84, Is 59° δ) the allusion is to the gossamer web of 
the spider, as an emblem of frailty and speedy 
destruction, Bildad declaring that the hope of 
the wicked is as the spider’s web (m. ‘house’ ; ef. 
beit ‘ankabut in Arab.), and Isaiah saying that the 
tenuous web cannot be wrought into a-garment. 
The number of species of spiders in Palestine and 
Syria is very large. ὁ 

2. πῆρε sémamith (Pr 8055. This word, from an 
obsolete root nby s&mam, ‘to poison,’ refers to 
some noxious, reputedly poisonous creature, which 
is probably some species of lizard (so RV; see, 
further, Toy, Proverbs, ad loc.). The LXX καλα- 
Bwrns signifies a newt, gecko, or spotted lizard. 
The latter may be the abu bureis of the Arabs. 
Steliio in the Vulg. signifies the newt or gecko. 
Several species of lizards frequent houses, as the 
gecko, wall lizard, green lizard, ete. See CHAMEL- 
EON, GECKO, LIZARD. G. E. Post. 


SPIKENARD (ΤῊ nerd, νάρδος, nardus).—A 
fragrant, essential oil, from Nardostachys Jata- 
mansi, DC, a plant of the order Valerianacee, 
growing in India. The shaggy stems, branching 
from their base, resemble the tail of an ermine. 
The perfume is procured from this part of the 
plant. It is called by the Arabs Sunbul Mindi, 
the Indian Spike. It is mentioned 3 times in the 
OT (Ca 112 418. [pl. néradim]4), and once in the 
NT (Mk 14 || Jn 12%), where it is called νάρδος 
πιστική. ‘The root meaning of pisétic is fluid. AVm 
gives ‘ pure’ or ‘liquid nard,’ and RVm ‘ genuine’ 


or ‘liquid nard,’ or considers that pistic may be | 


a ‘local name.’ As the perfume is an oil, the 
etymological signification is eminently appropriate, 
and should be retained. The Romans used it in 
this state for anointing the head. It was exceed- 
ingly valuable (Jn ¢Z.c.), that used to anoint Jesus’ 
feet being worth about £12. Pliny gives 100 
denarii as the value of a pound of it. ‘That used 
for our Saviour must have been of a very superior 
gerade. The tests of genuineness given by Pliny 
are lightness, red colour, sweet smell, taste which 
leaves a dry sensation but pleasant flavour in the 
mouth (ΗΝ xii. 26). G. Ἐς Post. 


SPINNING.—The notices of spinning in tlhe Bible 
are very nleagre, being found only in Ex 357-5 Ὁ (aw 
‘spin,’ and mpd ‘ yarn’) and Mt 6%, Lk 1277 (νήθειν) ; 
but the art is implied in many other passages, such 
as where the curtains and hangings of the taber- 
nacle are mentioned; and the various garments, 
the materials for which must have been spun. 
The deseription of the virtuous woman in Pr 3]!-3! 
includes it as one of her chief accomplishments 
(vv.1% 19); and the Heb. women were certainly 
skilled in working the spindle, as is evident from 
the articles which, acc. to P, they prepared for the 
tabernacle (Ex 35°"). They used a hand-spindle, 
such a8 was in use in Egypt, and such as the 
women of Syria and Palestine still employ. This 
consisted of a whorl or hemispherical dise of wood, 
amber, or other material, for steadying the motion 
of the pin which passed through the centre ( Wilkin- 
son, Ane. Egyp. 1. 317, ed. 1878). The Egyp. 
spindle was over a foot long (7b. ii. 171, 172), and, 
though generally of wood, was also made of rushes 
and palm-leaves. The distaff was no doubt em- 
ployed, but the word so tr? in Pr 8119 mcans more 
properly the whorl, or the spindle itself. (See 
DISTAFF). 

In Egypt men as well as women engaged in 
spinning, but among the Hebrews women only are 
mentioned in this connexion. The materials they 
used were wool and flax (Pr 31), goats’ hair (Ex 
35”), and possibly cotton, which was known in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, 11. 159). Even silk may have 
been used (οἵ. Ezk 1615 and Pr 31”), as Kenrick 
(Phen. p. 246) says that raw silk was brought to 
Berytus and Tyre by the Persian merchants, but it 
was too rare to have been much employed. Raw 
silk is spun quite extensively at present by the 
Syrian women, and they use the spindle to fill up 
leisure hours much as Western women do the 
knitting-needle, H. Porter. 


SPIRIT.—Besides its use for the Supreme Spirit, 
—the Spirit of God, the Spirit of the Lord, the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of truth, etc.,—this word is oceasionally used for 
the extreme opposite, as πνεῦμα δαιμονίου ἀκαθάρτου 
(Lk 4%). Then there is its secondary use for an 
influence, or power, as ‘spirit of error’ (1 Jn 4°), 
‘spirit of the world’ (Eph 2”), ‘of bondage’ and ‘ of 
sonship’ (Ro 8), ete., yet often with a refer- 
ence to the spiritual personality controlling these 
influences. But the main use of it is psychological, 
where it is immensely indebted to the Bible and 
to Christianity. Indeed it may be said to be an 
expression created by Christianity. 


Two Heb, terms are tr. in EV ‘spirit.’ 1. m5, lit. ‘wind’ 
(so often in OT); used of the breath of life (r#ah hayytin) 
which animates God's creatures, Gn 617 715 (both Ρ 9 cf. nish- 
math hayyim in 27 [J]); the medium of consciousness, 1 S 3012, 
Jg 1519, Job 918; the seat of emotions, 1 K 215, Is 662, Pr 1513, 
Ezk 314, Jos 211 (courage; and so 51, Pr 18%4, Is 5715); and of 
intelligence and will, Ezk 2032, Pr 1632 212 2412, Dt 230, Job 208; 
of an inexplicable or uncontrollable impulse, Nu 513. 30, Is 1914 
286 2910 377, Hos 41254, When used with reference to God, ra@ah 
is used of the brooding (N27) 7D) and creative activity of His spirit 
(Gn 12, Ps 10480), which imparts itself to men with the result of 
capacitating them for the performance of extraordinary deeds, Jg 
634 (Gideon) 146. 19 (Samson), and is specially noted as fitting the 
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prophets for their work, Is 4816 5921, Hos 97 (the prophet is 
‘the man of the spirit’), Ezk 371 (and often). See, more fully, 
vol. ii. p. 402 ff.; and add Schultz, ii. 242 ff. (249 on distinction of 
m7 and way); Wendt, Notiones carnis ef spiritus quomodo in 
VT adhibeantur ; Briggs, ‘The uses of Min OT’ in JBL, 1901, 
p. 133 ff. (synopsis of passages arranged and translated). 

2. ninW1 is twice in EV (Job 264, Pr 2027) tr. ‘spirit.’ Its lit. 
meaning is ‘breath.’ See, also, under Sout, 

The LXX and NT svete follows the usage of réiah. In the 
two passages (Mt 1426, Mk 619) where ¢avraeue occurs, the 
AY tr. ‘spirit’ is replaced in RV by ‘ apparition.’ 

So far as it depends on physiological suggestion, 
in all the languages ‘spirit’ is the same,—the 
inhaling of the ‘ breath,’ and so ‘ wind,’ and more 
remotely ‘life,’ and so is closely allied to ‘soul’ 
(ψυχή), which depends upon a similar physiological 
derivation. In one respect the two words soul and 
spirit differ widely. πνεῦμα 15 far less than ψυχή con- 
nected with the life of man in the Greek: classics. 
πνεῦμα is never used in classical psychology for one 
of the elements of man’s inner life, whereas ψυχή 
is invariably so used. Indeed it is one of the chief 
distinctions of biblical from all other psychology 
to give πνεῦμα the supreme place as an element in 
the life of man. Only in the LXX and in the 
NT has πνεῦμα the sense of a spiritual being, 
or refers to man in his higher inward aspects. 
Thus it is a good example of the language-buulding 
and enriching powcr of the Gible religion. The 
suggestion depends mainly upon two biblical ideas, 
viz. the attribution of spirit in man to Divine gift 
or creation (Ec 12"), and the parallel or analogy 
between ‘spirit’ in man, and the Divine Spirit 
(1 Co 2", Ro 8:0). 

Sufficient attention has already been called to 
the frequent and intimate association of the two 
terms ‘Soul’ and ‘ Spirit’ (see art. SOUL) occurring 
so often in the Bible as nearly parallel psycho- 
logical expressions ; yet each implying all through 
the characteristic distinction: ‘soul,’ the mdividual 
and personal life; ‘spirit,’ the principle of life. 

There is another antithesis, more peculiarly 
Pauline, of the ‘spirit’ over against the ὁ flesh.’ 
The more obvious antithesis of ‘body’ and ‘spirit’ 
(Ja 2°6) is upon purely natural ground. But the 
Pauline is a moral distinction, and belongs to 
specially Christian doctrine. It occurs chieily in 
those passages where St. Panl is describing the 
conflict of the old nature, or the ‘old man’ as he 
calls it, with the new nature or the new man. 
Human nature, as it comes to any one through the 
σάρξ, manifests itself in the σάρξ, is determined by 
it, and called after 1t, comes to stand in contrast 
with ‘spirit’ (πνεῦμα), the Divine natnre, or the 
divinely originated and sustained new nature. 
Thus σάρξ came at length, in distinct and pre- 
supposed antithesis to πνεῦμα, to signify the sinful 
condition of human nature, and in such a manner 
that this same σάρξ mediates or effectuates that 
sinful condition—the σάρξ ἁμαρτίας, ‘the flesh deter- 
mined by sin’ (Ro 8°). In this antithesis there is 
progress or intensification in the meaning of πνεῦμα 
as well as of σάρξ, The πνεῦμα in man, which is 
the element originally created by God, and which 
ought to rule or govern his whole nature, is nsed 
by St. Paul for the new nature divinely originated 
in the Christian, so that a direct antithesis is 
brought out between ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit,’ and 
everything πνευματικόν, spiritual, is a Divine pro- 
duct or creation, according to that new nature. 

This use of πνευματικόν for everything determined 
or influenced by the Divine πνεῦμα extends beyond St. 
Paul’s writings, and is quite general in the Epistles 
ofthe NT. There is the ‘spiritual house’ (οἶκος πνευ- 
ματικός, 1 P 2°) because ‘ built up of living stones’ ; 
‘spiritual sacrifices,’ .6. offerings fixed or determined 
by the Spirit (26.) ; ‘ spiritual understanding’ (Col 
15) 5. ‘spiritual songs’ (δαὶ πνευματικαί, Col 31%) ; 
‘spiritual food, drink, rock’ (βρῶμα, πόμα, πέτρα, 


1 Co 10* 4), In two sets of passages St. Paul con- 
trasts it with ψυχικόν (1 Co 244 15% 4), There is 
one curious exception from this Pauline use of it 
for divine, viz. Eph 6 τὰ πνευματικὰ τῆς πονηρίας -Ξ 
‘ wicked spirits,’ or something equivalent. 

There is another antithesis in which St. Paul 
places it as contrasted with νοῦς or σύνεσις, where 
the intention plainly is to contrast the action of the 
‘understanding’ in man with that of spiritual or 
ecstatic impulse even in a Christian (1 Co 14%), 
It is also once or twice opposed to γράμμα, where 
inwardness or reality is the thing to be brought 
out (Ro 2 78, 2 Co 3%). 

There are two things mainly noticeable and dis- 
tinetive in this biblical use of ‘ spirit.” The first 
is the habit of biblical writers to explain the 
‘spirit’ in the natural man as the product or 
creation directly of God, and as accounted for only 
by the direct contact of man with the Almighty 
in his origin. This is peculiarly prevalent in the 
OT (Gn 97, Is 425). Then there 1s the assertion of 
a parallelism and communication between the self- 
conscious, inner life of man—his spirit—with the 
Spirit of God (1Co 24-2, Ro 81}, Philem 25). 
There is a foundation laid in this way for the 
whole spiritual life of man, and especially for the 
renewed and redeemed life of which, according to 
Christianity, he is made a partaker. 

See also art. Hoty Sprrir: for ‘ unclean (or evil) 
spirit’ οἵ. art. DEMON, vol. i. p. 593; for ‘familiar 
spirit’ art. SORCERY, p. 606; for ‘spirits in prison’ 
see vol, iii. p. 795. J. LAIDLAW. 


SPITE.— Like DeEspirE (which see), ‘spite’ 
means in AV ‘injury’ (rather out of contempt 
than malice). It occurs only Ps 10% ‘Thou be- 
holdest mischief and spite’ (oyv3, properly ‘ vexa- 
tion’), Cf. Child’s Ballads, v, 299— 


* Day and night he'll work my spight, 
And hanged I shall be.’ 


The adv. ‘spitefully’ is used in the same sense ; 
the phrase is ‘entreat spitefully,’ Mt 22%, Lk 18” 
(Ppigw, RV ‘entreat shamefully ἢ). 

J. HASTINGS. 

SPONGE (AV spunge, σπόγγος, spongia).—The 
medium by which vinegar or sour wine was carried 
to the mouth of Jesus on the cross (Mt 27*, Mk 
1589. Jn 19%). This well-known substance is a 
porous, fibrous franiework, composed of a material 
called keratode, invested by a fleshy covering and 
lining of amceboid bodies. Sponges grow only in 
sea water, near the coast, and ἸΑΘΒΟΙΥ in the 
warner seas of the globe, although some kinds are 
found even in the polar regions. Sponge fishing 
is a considerable industry along the coasts of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and the Aigean Sea. The 
divers go out in row-boats or sail-boats, a short 
distance from the shore; they then strip, and 
holding in their hands, high above their heads, a 
heavy stone attached to a rope, fill their chests 
with air, and then plunge, stone downmost, and 
so rapidly reach the bottom. They often dive to 
a depth of 60 ft. or more. They then walk or 
creep quickly along the bottom, holding the stone 
to steady themselves, and tear the sponges off the 
stones to which they are attached, and put them 
into a netted bag hung around their neck. When 
they are exhausted they jerk the rope, and their 
companions quickly haul them to the surface. 
Few can stay under water more than 60 seconds, 
none as long as 100, Their occupation usually 
develops emphysema, and other diseases of the 
lungs, from which they are apt to die early. 

Ξ G. HE, Post. 

SPRING.—See FoUNTAIN, vol. ii. p. 62. 


SPY.—See Espy, vol. i. p. 767. 
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STACHYS (Zrdxvs).—The name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16°, and described as 
‘my beloved.’ The name is rare, but found among 
members of the Imperial household (C/Z vi. 8607). 
He is commemorated Oct. 31, and later legends 
will be found in Acta Sanet., Oct., vol. xiil. p. 687. 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

STACTE (Ay; nataph).—The Heb. word occurs 
twice: Ex 30% (ef. Sir 24%), LXX στακτή, Vulg. 
stacte, RVm opobalsamum ; Job 367 (LAX σταγόνες, 
Vulg. séiilw, both of which signify ‘drops,’ and 
refer to water). The Heb. 921 nataph (=Arab. 
nataf) signifies to drop or distil, As the exuda- 
tion of all gums is in drops, the etymology does 
not help us. But it is evident from the context 
in Exodus that a fragrant gum is intended. 
Many identify the oraxry here mentioned with 
the gum from the Jibneh (=storax, see POPLAR). 
But στακτή means primarily myrrh. Myrrh, how- 
ever, is mentioned by its proper name Ἢ mér (v.*), 
eoupled with sim dérér, which AV tr. ‘ pure,’ and 
RV ‘flowing.’ The LXX tr. this expression by 
ἄνθος σμύρνης ἐκλεκτῆ; Vulg. prone myrrhe et 
electe. Dioseorides describes two kinds of stacte, 
one of which is pure myrrh, and the other made 
from storax and fat. It is unlikely that any such 
inferior compound as the latter would be used in 
making the sacred incense. It is most hkely 
then that nétéph, and its LAX and Vulg. equiva- 
lent stacte, refer to myrrh in drops or tears, which 
is the purest form. G. E. Post. 


STAFF.—See RopD and SCEPTRE, 


STAGGER.—In Ro 4° ‘stagger’ has the mean- 
ing of ‘stumble,’ and so literally ‘waver’ (as RV), 
‘He staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief’ (od διεκρίθη). ‘Tindale uses the stronger 
form of the same word, ‘He stackered not’; 
Rhem. is the first to use ‘stagger.’ The word is 
of [66]. origin, strakra, freq. of staka, to push. Cf. 
Mt 217! Rhem. ‘Amen, I say to you, if you shal 
haue faith, and stagger not, not only that of the 
fietree shal you doe.’ J. HLASTINGS. 


STALLION (tres εἰς ὀχείαν, only in Sir 33%),— 
Most of the horses used for riding and driving, and 
many of those employed as pack animals, in the 
East, are entire. Geldings are made only of the 
inferior breeds. 


STANDARD.—See BANNER and Pout. 
STAR.—The Bible treats the stars as the noblest 


necessarily imply its existence at an earlier date, 
ef, Driver in Smith, DB, art. ‘Amos’), and several 
times mentioned at a later date (Zeph 15, Jer 718 10} 
44", Wis 133), it is always spoken of with reproba- 
tion (ef. also 2K 1716, Jer 442"), On the sources 


of this star-worship among the Jews see W. Lotz 
in Herzog, 2H? xiv. 694. For the stars known to 
the Israelites and for astrological views see ASTRO- 
NOMY AND ASTROLOGY ; for the star of the Magi 
see MAGI. P, V. M. BENECKE. 


STATER.—See MONEY, vol. iii. p. 428°, 


STEALING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTs, 
vol. 1. p. 522°, s. ‘Theft,’ and MAN-STEALING. 


STEEL is a form of iron intermediate in eom- 
position between cast iron and wrought iron, and 
combining the most useful properties of both (see 
Tron). The word occurs thrice in AV for avin; 
(25 22%, Job 20%, Ps 18%), and once for nwn: 
(Jer 15). In these cases the reference is not to 
steel but to brass (so RV) or bronze (see BRASS). 

‘Steel’ appears in RV only in Nah 2°, where it 
is the translation of nivs (AV ‘torches’), The 
word 7179 occurs nowhere else, but its Arabie and 
Syriac cognates have the meaning of steel, or iron 
of fine quality. The ‘fire’ or ‘flashing’ of steel in 
this passage may be understood either of the appear- 
ance of the metal-plated chariots themselves or 
of the glitter of the ‘scythes’ attached to their 
wheels. Against this latter supposition is the fact 
that such scythes are never represented on Assyrian 
chariots, but appear to have been introduced for 
the first time by the Persians (see CHARIOT). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

STEPHANAS (Στεφανᾶς, Stephanas; the name 
occurs C/G ii. 3378).—A Christian of Corinth, 1 Co 
16 1015... St. Paul mentions the household of 
Stephanas as one of the few exceptions to the 
practice which he had followed of not personally 
baptizing his converts. At the end of the Epistle 
the same household are spoken of as the first-fruits 
of Achaia. They are said to have given them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints, and the Cor- 
inthians are exhorted to obey such persons and 
all who work and labour with them. From the 
next verse we gather that Stephanas himself was 
with St. Paul at Ephesus at tlhe time when the 
Epistle was written. In Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle, eh. xli., we are told that the apostles, 
preaching from city to city and country to 
country, appointed ther first-fruits, having tested 
them by the spirit, to be bishops and deacons of 
those that should believe (καθίστανον τὰς ἀπαρχὰς 
αὐτῶν. . εἰς ἐπισκόπους Kal διακόνους τῶν μελλόντων 
πιστεύειν, Clem. Rom. 1. 42). It would be beside 
our purpose to discuss the exact meaning of this 
passage, but it may reasonably be held that 
Stephanas, and perhaps some members of his 
household, had been appointed to a position in 
the nascent ehurech at Corinth, which a pee on 
the one side ministry (διακονία), on the otber side 
some recognition of their authority. If ths was 
not a local ministry, in the later seuse of the term, 
there were here the germs out of which it grew. 

A. C. ITEADLAM. 

STEPHEN (=rédaves), Ae 6-87.—Some dissatis- 
faction having been expressed by the Grecian 
Jews or Hellenists in the infant Church at Jeru- 
salem regarding the distribution of alms among 
their widows, seven brethren were chosen, and 
solemnly set apart by the apostles, to undertake 
the administration of the poor-table. Of the seven 
(see DEACON), Stephen is the first named (Ac 6°), 
and the most distinguished, though in a sphere, 
strictly speaking, beyond lis office, viz., as a 
preacher and a worker of miracles—characteristi- 
cally apostolic functions. Nothing is known of 
his conversion to Christianity, though Epiphanius 
(Her. xx. 4) records that he was one of the 
Seventy. It is not certain that he was a Hellenist, 
though his Greek name, the fact that a committee 
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largely Hellenistic would probably be chosen to 
deal with the grievances of the party, and to some 
extent his opinions, make the supposition very 
probable. His character and abilities as given in 
Ac 6 are of the highest: ‘a man full of faith and 
of the Holy Spirit’ (v.®, ef. 7°), ‘full of grace (AV 
faith) and power’ (v.8), ‘the wisdom and the Spirit 
by which he spake’ (v.°); ef. also the qualilica- 
tions necessary for the office (v.%), and St. Paul’s 
words, ‘Stephen thy witness’ (227°), Stephen 
seems to have aroused the hostile notice of the 
Hellenistic synagogues (see below) by the wonders 
and signs which he wrought among the people (6°), 
but probably also by the substance and manner of 
his preaching; in any case they challenged him to 
disputation. But his skill in maintaining his 
opinions was so irresistible, that his adversaries, 
discomfited in argument, raised the charge of 
blasphemy, procured witnesses to testify to it, and 
thus succeeded in having him arrested and brought 
before the Sanhedrin. Here he was formally 
accused of speaking blasphemous words against 
the Temple and the Law, having said, as the false 
witnesses maintained, that Jesus of Nazareth 
would destroy ‘this place,’ and change the customs 
delivered by Moses. Stephen was unperturbed by 
these accusations; his face appeared to those 
present ‘as the face of an angel’ (6°). Being 
asked by the high priest to answer to the charges, 
Stephen made a long speech, traversing the greater 
part of the history of the chosen people, from the 
call of Abraham, through Joseph and Moses, to 
David, and the building of the Temple by Solomon, 
Towards the close he fearlessly turned to his 
judges, rebuked them as ‘stiffmecked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears,’ and as those who, 
carrying on the unholy work of the persecutors 
of the prophets, had Wisse the betrayers and 
murderers of Him whom the prophets had foretold 
(71-53), These words were the occasion of a furious 
outburst of wrath on the part of the assembly; 
and when Stephen, undismayed, looked upwards, 
and declared that he saw the heavens opened and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God, the exasperated hearers violently rushed 
upon him, dragged him forth by one of the gates 
of the city, and stoned him todeath. The witnesses 
(who according to Dt 177 had to take the lead in 
casting the stones) placed their garments in the 
keeping of a young man named Saul (cf. 227¢)— 
the first historical mention of a great name. 
Among the last words of Stephen were, ‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive ny spirit,’ and ‘ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge,’ which are very similar to two 
of our Lord’s sayings on the cross, Lk 2334, In 
fact, the bearing of Stephen throughout — his 
courage, his calm, his patience, his gentleness— 
accords remarkably with the demeanour of his 
Master in like circumstances. The mutilated body 
was reverently interred by ‘devout men’ (754-85). 

The vividness of the narrative hardly leaves room for the 
supposition that the stoning of Stephen was a legal execution, 
ἧ. 6. one carried out with the sanction of the Roman authorities, 
or, indeed, that it was other than a murder. But the Sanhe- 
drin may have been able to represent the whole incident as a 
mere tumultuous outbreak, for which they could not officially 
be called to account. 

A few other minor points require notice: (1) As tothe number 
of synagogues implied in 69, whether five, or three, or two, or 
only one (each number has had its advocate among expositors), 
the Greek seems to support the view of Wendt, viz. that two 
synagogues are meant: (a) of the Libertines (Cyrenians and 
Alexandrians), and (6) of those from Asia and Cilicia. See 
LIBERTINES ; Sanday, Hapositer, vili. Ὁ. 327 (third series); also 
Winer-Moulton, Grammar, p. 160 note. (2) The date of the 
martyrdom of Stephen can be determined only approximately : 
Bengel gives A.D. 30, Ewald a.p. 38, and every intervening year 
has had its supporter. Acts seems to place the event shortly 
before St. Paul’s conversion; certainly nearer to that event 
than to the terminus a quo, the Crucifixion (say 29-30). Recent 
chronologists have somewhat narrowed the termini of St. Paul’s 


conversion: von Soden 31-35, Harnack 30, Ramsay 33; see 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. p, 424 (C) and Table. (3) Who are 


the persons covered by the term ‘devout men,’ ὥνδρες εὐλωβεια 
(82)? Hardly proselytes (Renan, Apostles, viii.) of either class, 
as St. Luke regularly uses προσήλυτος and Φοβούμενος (or σεβόμενος) 
τὸν θεόν for proselytes of the higher and the lower rank respec- 
tively, and elsewhere applies εὐλωβ εις to Jews (Lk 2%, Ac 25 2213 
RY). It is also unlikely that they were Christians, else we 
should have expected the designation to be walyrai or ἀδελφοί, 
Most probably they were Jews who took a sympathetic interest 
in the fortunes of the Church, and who may have known and 
respected Stephen. Of. Joseph of Arimathza and Nicodemus 
(Jn 1925.39), and see Knowling in Eapositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment, ii., ad loc. (4) Traditions about Stephen. According to 
an early tradition, the scene of the martyrdom was the open 
ground outside the Damascus Gate on the north ; but about the 
15th cent. this gave place to the popular belief that it was on 
the east, where, accordingly, St. Stephen’s Gate is now located 
(see Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, small ed. p. 61). Another 
legend relates that, through the friendliness of Gamaliel, the 
body of Stephen was buried at Kafr Gamala, a day’s journey 
from Jerusalem, 411] the apostles being present. This story 
probably originated after the so-called ‘Invention and Trans- 
lation of the Relics of St. Stephen,’ the chief details of which 
are that in the year 415 Gamaliel appeared in vision to Lucian, 
parish priest of Kafr Gamala, and indicated the resting-place of 
the remains of Stephen, which were then disinterred, carried 
to Jerusalem, and buried in the chureh of Mount Zion; it was 
also said that the exhumation disclosed a tablet bearing the 
Aramaic name of Stephen, Kelil (Syr. kelila, ‘crown’ =ocrégeyos). 


The Speech of Stephen.—The historical narrative 
given by Stephen shows a considerable number of 
divergences from the OT account; 6.5. according 
to Ac 774 Abraham receives his call before his 
migration to Haran, in Gn 12' while in Haran; 
the giving of the Law is connected with angels 
in Ac 7°, while Ex 19 has no mention of angels. 
‘Remphan’ in 7 shows that Stephen was quoting 
from the LXX; the Hebrew has ‘Chiun’ (Am 
556) ; see CHIUN. A full list of these variations is 
given by Farrar, St. Paul, small ed. p. 92 note. 

The authenticity of the speech has been much 
canvassed ; 6.0. Weizsiicker (and he is representa- 
tive of many more) regards the speech as a 
‘doctrinal exposition,’ ¢.e. a later composition ; but 
see ACTS, vol. i. p. 33f. There has been an almost 
equal diversity of opinion regarding the purpose 
of the address. Now, this very diversity seems a 
remarkably convincing proof of its substantial 
historicity ; a mere fabricator would surely have 
taken care to leave his readers in little doubt as 
to his ‘tendency.’ Was the speech completed ? 
Was it intended as an answer to the charges made 
by the false witnesses? Or was it meant as a 
vindication, in whole or in part, of the opinions 
by which Stephen had originally provoked opposi- 
tion? As to the first of these questions, it may 
be said that the speech has all the appearance of 
being complete; the fact that Stephen did not 
proceed to recount the nation’s story beyond the 
building of Solomon’s temple is sufficiently ex- 
plained if we remember that the legal and institu- 
tional status guo was traditionally held to have 
been but little altered subsequent to that event. 
As to the second, it is certainly difficult to main- 
tain that the address is a counter-plea to the very 
definite charges of 6414, It remains, then, to 
seek an answer to the question whether the speech 
was, so to speak, a plea of veritas, 1.e. a re-declara- 
tion of what Stephen had said against the Temple 
and the Law. If we answer affirmatively, the 
climax will be found in νν. 8:80, where it seems to 
be suggested that the building of the Temple was 
an act contrary to God’s will, a continuation of 
the contumacy that had fashioned the golden calf, 
and taken up the tabernacle of Molech (vv.** 3) ; 
while, if we answer negatively, the essential point 
will lie in vv.553, where Stephen declares that 
(not he and his brethren, but) his hearers and 
judges were the real violators of God’s commands. 
The former view is usually adopted by those who 
regard Stephen as the first to discern that the 
gospel could not be confined within the bonds of 
Judaism, as, in fact, the forerunner of St. Paul. 
But it should be observed that if Stephen had 
spoken (as the false witnesses said) against the , 
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Temple, and had affirmed that Jesus would change 
the customs of Moses, his adversaries would have 
been his own Christian brethren, whereas he was 
held in the highest repute by them. Further, 
such words as ‘the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands’ can hardly be taken as 
implying any disparagement of the Temple, since 
similar language was used by Solomon himself 
(1 Καὶ 837, 2 Ch 68), Finally, Stephen speaks of the 
Law in terms of the highest respect (738. 58), and 
his references to the call of Abraham in Meso- 
potamia (v.?), to the Divine favour vouchsafed to 
Joseph and Moses in Egypt, and to the subsequent 
revelation accorded to the latter in Midian (ν.398:), 
while they might be interpreted as signifying 
that the ‘Divine purpose and blessing were not 
limited to the Holy Land, are rather to be under- 
stood in the light of the fact that Stephen repre- 
sents Canaan as the destination of the Chosen 
People from the first; the patriarchs are buried 
there (ν.16) as in a country really their own; and 
the sojourn in Egypt (still more the deportation to 
Babylon) is plainly regarded as a misfortune. On 
the other hand, if Stephen was at one with his 
opponents (as with his brethren) in their high 
appreciation of the Holy Land, the Law, and the 
Temple, how could the charge of blasphemy arise ? 
The witnesses might be false, but there must have 
been some colourable reason for an accusation so 
definite. But it seems a quite satisfactory answer 
to this to say that Stephen had attacked the 
traditional Law (as did Jesus Himself, Mt 151-39 -Ξ- 
Mk 71-28), which was freely held to have authority 
equal with the Mosaic, and that he may have 
urged, in the manner of Isaiah, that ‘ temple- 
treading’ and external observances did not ensure 
acceptance with God. It is quite conceivable that 
such teaching would be misunderstood, and even 
misrepresented as blasphemy against ‘ the law and 
this holy place,’ or even against God (61). On 
this view, then, the speech was not so much the 
advancing of a new theological position against an 
older ; its purpose was rather ethical and personal. 
God had vouchisafed great privileges to the nation, 
—the land, an ordained leader (Moses), the Law, 
the Tabernacle, and the Temple,—but they had 
been rendered of none effect by the people’s con- 
tumacy and disobedience. Doubtless, as Spitta 
makes out, there is an unmistakable intention to 
draw or suggest a parallel between Moses and 
Jesus, ‘the prophet whom the Lord will raise up 
unto you... like unto me’ (757), and the treat- 
ment accorded to each; but this is meant to give 
point to the general theme of the speech, viz. 
that the members of the council, and all in league 
with them, had proved themselves to be only too 
truly the children of ungrateful and unworthy 
forefathers. It is thus questionable how far we 
are entitled to speak of Stephen as the forerunner 
of St. Paul. Even if we accept Spitta’s view that 
the erection of the Temple is represented by 
Stephen as an unauthorized and presumptuous 
act, this is something very different from St. Paul’s 
conception of the national institutions as having 
had validity for their own time. Certainly Stephen 
never asserts the secondary and provisional char- 
acter of the Law, nor does he suggest the call of 
the Gentiles—two of St. Paul’s most characteristic 
tenets. In short, Stephen seems to regard Chris- 
tianity (as did the apostles generally) as the con- 
tinuation and development of the Divine purpose in 
the history of Israel; St. Paul sees in it the begin- 
ning of anew order of things—another dispensation. 

LITERATURE, —Farrar, St. Paul, ch. viil.; Conybeare and How- 
son, St. Pawl, ch. it.; Weizsicker, Apostolic Age, i. 62 ff. ; 
McGiffert, Christianity in the Apostolie Age, 81-93; Spitta, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 105 ff.; Hapositor’s Greek Testament, ii., 


R. J. Knowling, Acts; and commentaries cited at Acts, vol. 1. 
p. 35, on relevant chapters. A. GRIEVE. 


STEWARD occurs six times in AV of OT. It 
is used in Gn 15? of Eliezer, where for ‘steward 
of my house’ RV rightly substitutes ‘he that shall 
be possessor of my house’ (Heb. ‘m2 pyny3. For the 
correct text and meaning of this verse see Kantzsch- 
Socin’s Genesis, Comm. of Del. and Dillm. ad loe., 
and above all Ball’s note in Haupt’s OT). In Gn 
4319 4414 * steward’ is tr® (both AV and KRY) of 
ina by ax ‘he who was over his (Joseph’s) house.’ 
The same tr” is given by RV in 4815, where the 
Heb. is the same, but AV arbitrarily and incon- 
sistently gives ‘ruler.’ See art. JOSEPH, vol. 1]. 
p- 772%. In 1K 16° for AV ‘steward of his (Elah’s) 
house’ RV substitutes ‘who was over the house- 


hold’ (22). See art. KING, vol. il. p. 848%. The 
only remaining instance in AV is 1 Ch 281, The 
Heb. is ony, which RV tr. ‘rulers.’ In Dn 12, 


where AV gives MELZAR as a prop. name, RV 
is perh. correct in translating ‘the steward’ (7390 
with the article shows at least that we have here 
some title, although its meaning is not certain). 

In NT ‘steward’ is tr® of ἐπίτροπος in Mt 208 
(the steward of the lord of the vineyard), Lk 8? 
(Herod’s steward). This word oceurs also in Gal 4? 
(AV ‘tutors,’ RV ‘ guardians’) and twice in Apoer., 
2 Mac 11! 137 (AV ‘ protector,’ RV ‘ guardian’). 
Elsewhere in NT it is the tr® of οἰκονόμος, which 
is used both literally and metaphorically, Lk 12” 
161% 8 (the cogn. vb. ofxevoudw occurs ν.3, cf. 2 Mac 
3°), 1Co 41-3, Tit 17,1 P4™ In Gal 4? οἰκονόμοι is 
coupled with ἐπίτροποι (see above), and is tr? in AV 
‘governors,’ RV ‘stewards.’ The former of these 
Gr. terms occurs also in Ro 16%, where RV has 
‘treasurer’ (cf. 1 Es 4%), AV * chain berlain.’ 

Stewardship (οἰκονομία) in lit. sense occurs in Lk 
163.5. 4 (AV and RV), and in metaphorical sense is 
substituted by RV for AV ‘dispensation’ in 1 Co 
9”, So RVm gives ‘stewardship’ in Eph 83, Col 
1%, 1Ti 14 where ‘dispensation’ stands in the 
text. J. A. SELBIE. 


STILL.—1. As adj.: the general meaning is 
silent, as Ps 46% ‘Be still’ (15993, RVm ‘ Let be,’ 
LXX σχολάσατε); Ps 83! ‘Be not still, Ὁ God’; 
Tg 4214 *T have been still, and refrained myself ; 
now will I ery’; Mk 4* ‘ Peace, be still’ (πεφίμωσο, 
lit. ‘be muzzled’). Cf. Ae 18° Wye. ‘Speke and 
be not stille’ (μὴ σιωπήσῃΞ:), Or it means a low 
sound, as 1 K 19" ‘A still small voice’ (Aga Ip 
ΠΡ, lit. as RVm ‘a sound of gentle stillness,’ LXX 
φωνὴ αὔρας λεπτῆΞ) 3 Ps 23° ‘He leadeth me beside 
the still waters’ (nip Ὄπ}, RVm ‘waters of rest,’ 
LXX ἐπὶ ὕδατος ἀναπαύσεως: the idea is ‘waters 
that refresh,’ or ‘waters that are resting-places’ 
[Del., Cheyne], not ‘softly flowing waters’ as in 
Is 858). 

From meaning ‘silent’ the word passes naturally 
to mean inactive, as Jg 189 ‘Are ye still? be not 
slothful to go’; 1 K 223 ‘ Know ye not that Ramoth 
in Gilead is ours, and we be still, and take it not 
out of the hand of the king of Syria?’ 

2. As ady.: the idea of persistence is more pro- 
minent than in modern usage. Ci. Hall, Works, 
ii. 14, ‘God uses still to goe a way by himselfe’ ; 
Adams, 2 Peter, p. 46, ‘If the hand be still striking 
and stabbing, there is a bloody heart’; Shaks. 
Hamlet, i. iu. 42— 


* Thou still hast been the author of good tidings.’ 


So 1S 9655 ‘Thou shalt both do great things, and 
also shalt still prevail’; 2S 16° ‘He came forth, 
and cursed still as he came’; Ps 845 ‘They will be 
still praising thee’; and Jer 23" ‘They say still 
unto them that despise me’ (RV ‘They say con- 
tinually’). J. HASTINGS. 


STOCKS.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, vol. 
L. p. 627%. 
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STOICS (Zrwixot).— When St. Paul at Athens 
encountered the Stoics (Ac 1738), they regarded his 
teaching as an interesting novelty: and so in some 
respects it was. Jesus and the Resurrection were 
indeed ‘ strange gods,’ but, for ail that, there was 
more in common between St. Paul and his hearers 
than either party was perhaps aware of. To 
begin with, the Jews had a natural affinity with 
Stoicism. What nation indeed could stand more 
in need of the philosophy of endurance than that 
whose whole history was one long record of perse- 
cution? The ‘courage never to submit or yield,’ 
which animated Stoicism, was the moral also of 
the story of the ‘seven brethren with their 
mother’ (2 Mae 7). The Jews claimed kindred 
with the Spartans, who were the ideal of Stoicism, 
and admired the Romans, of whom Stoicism was 
the ideal (1 Mae 12). But, in the next place, 
Stoicism, as has been shown by Sir Alexander 
Grant, was not a genuine product of Hellenic 
thought, but an importation from the East. ‘Its 
essence,’ lie says, ‘consists in the introduction of 
the Semitic temperament and a Semitic spirit into 
Gr. philosophy’ (Zthies of Arist. vi.). Not one of 
the famous Stoic teachers was a native of Greece 
proper. Zeno, the founder of the school, who 
flourished about B.c. 278, was a native of Citium 
in Cyprus, a Greek town in which there was a 
large infusion of Phoenician settlers (Diog. Laert. 
vii. ὃ 1). Hence Zeno is sometimes called ‘ the 
Phoenician’ (7b. 11. § 114), and his master Crates, 
the Cynic, used jocularly to address him as Φοινι- 
κίδιον. His suceessor, Cleanthes (about B.C. 263), 
was a native of Assos. The third head of the 
school, Chrysippus (B.C. 280-207; ἐδ. vii. § 184), 
whose intellectual ability caused him to be re- 
garded as its second founder, came from Cilicia, 
either from Soli or from St. Paul’s native city, 
Tarsus. Tarsus, indeed, was a very stronghold of 
Stoicism. To it belonged Zeno, a diseiple of 
Chrysippus, who seems himself at one time to 
have been head of the school (id. vii. 88 35, 41, 84). 
Though Strabo in his account of Tarsus (xiv. p. 
674) says nothing of this person, he mentions 
among the Stoic teachers who had adorned that 
city, ‘Antipater, Archedemus, and Nestor, and 
further, the two Athenodori.’ Of these Antipater 
was a disciple of Diogenes of Babylon (Cie. de O/f. 
111. § 51), one of the three philosophers who were 
sent on the famous embassy to Rome in B.c. 155 
(Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. v1. xiv. 9). He was himself 
the instructor of Panzetius of Rhodes (Cic. de Div. 
1. § 6), who was the friend of the younger 
Africanus, and the teacher of Posidonius (of 
Apamea in Syria), who in his turn numbered 
Cieero among his hearers. Archedemus is men- 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 88. 40, 68, 84) in 
away that would lead us to think that he followed 
Chrysippus. Of Nestor the Stoic nothing more is 
known. Of the two Athenodori, the earlier, known 
as Cordylion, died in the house of Cato Uticensis ; 
the later, who was also known as ‘the Kananite,’ 
from a village (Kanna) in Cilicia, was the friend and 
adviser of Augustus. In his old age he was given 
power to restore civil order in his native city. 

St. Paul then, coming from Tarsus, the home of 
50 many of the Stoies, was not likely to have been 
a stranger to their way of thinking. In his speech 
on the Areopagus he seems to have addressed 
himself more directly to the Stoie part of his 
audience. He deftly quoted part of a line with 
which they were familiar, ‘ His offspring, too, are 
we,’ probably thinking of the Hymn of Cleanthes, 
though the precise form in which he quotes it 
comes from the contemporary poet Aratus.* 
Another point in which the apostle’s language 


is coloured by the presence of Stoie auditors, is in 
the appeal he makes to their sentiment of cosmo- 
politanism—‘and he made of one every nation of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,’ 
while the words whicli follow, ‘ having determined 
their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their 
habitation,’ express a conception of fate and pro- 
vidence, which was common ground to the apostle 
and his hearers. 

The constructive era of Greek thought had 
already passed away before the Stoics appeared 
upon the scene. Neither they nor the Epicureans 
extended the bounds of thought, but only empha- 
sized certain aspects in the philosophy of their 
predecessors. Both schools were intensely prae- 
tical, and endeavoured to make philosophy a ‘life,’ 
as Christianity afterwards announced itself to be. 
Both also were systems of materialism, and agreed 
in discarding the abstractions of earlier thought. 
The Stoics adopted the physical theory of Hera- 
clitus, the Epicureans that of Deniocritus. ‘With 
both, lowever, physics were a mere scaffolding for 
ethics; but the Stoics paid great attention to logic, 
while the Epicureans neglected this department of 
philosophy. What was special to the Stoics was 
the exalted tone of their morality, their grim 
earnestness, and their devout snbmission to the 
Divine will. Οἱ the Stoic physies we seem to 
have a trace in the doctrine of the destruction of 
the world by fire (2 P 35% 10-13), The idea of the 
soul going up to heaven at death is not alien to 
their philosophy. For death with them was the 
resolution of man’s compound nature into its 
elements, and the soul, whose nature was fire (cf. 
Verge. Ain. vi. 730, ‘igneus est ollis vigor et 
celestis origo’), struggled upward to its native 
home in the empyrean. Without dogmatizing on 
disputed ground, it is at least interesting to com- 
pare Ec 127 ‘And the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit return unto God who 
gave it,’ with what Velleius Paterculus (ii. 128), 
echoing the Stoic doctrine, says of the death of 
Augustus: ‘in sua resolutus initia... animam 
ceelestem czelo reddidit.’ 

The doctrine of the Logos may not have come 
exclusively from Greek sources; but at all events 
Lactantius (Div. Inst. iv. 9) admits that Zeno had 
anticipated the Christian teaching: ‘ Hune ser- 
monem divinum ne philosophi quidem ignorave- 
runt: siquidem Zenon rerum nature dispositorem 
atque opificem universitatis λόγον preedicat, quem 
et fatum et necessitatem rerum et deum et animum 
Jovis nuncupat.’? The words &’ ὃν τὰ πάντα, ap- 
plied to God in He 2”, are suggestive of the Stoie 
explanation of the name of the Supreme Being: 
‘Ala μὲν γάρ φασι, δὲ’ ὃν τὰ πάντα,᾽ while the words in 
St. Paul’s sermon, ‘in him we live,’ recall the 
explanation offered of the other form of the name: 
‘Ziva δὲ καλοῦσι, wap’ ὅσον τοῦ ζῆν αἴτιός ἐστιν. 

The problem of fate and freewill, which was 
hardly raised by the Socratic philosophers, was 
much discussed by the Stoics. In this also they 
display an affinity with Semitic speculation. For 
this was the philosophical problem which divided 
the Jewish schools, as it has since divided the 
Christian Churches. The Pharisees leaned strongly 
to predestination, as we ean see from the senti- 
ments of Gamaliel (Ac 539) and from those of St. 
Paul himself. Josephus, himself a Pharisee, says 
that that sect was very like the sect of the Stoics 
among the Greeks (Vita, ch, 11.). : a? 

Another point of resemblance, which justifies 
this remark of Josephus, is the Stoic belief in a 
future life. It is true they did not regard the 


souls even of good men as being absolutely im- 
mortal. But they held that these were destined 


* It may be remarked that the language of He 412 is strongly | be used as an argument, so far as it goes, in favour of the 


suggestive of the Hymn of Cleanthes (lines 9-13), which might 


ἄπ. “ὦ -.--. τὸς 


Pauline authorship of that Epistle. 
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to last until the next re-absorption of all things 
into the Divine nature. God was defined by the 
Stoics as ‘an individual made up of all being, 
incorruptible and wungenerated, the fashioner 
of the ordered frame of the universe, who at 
eertain periods of time absorbs all being into 
himself, and again generates it from himself’ 
(Diog. Laert. vii. § 137). 

Instead of drawing out further, as might be 
done, the parallelism between Stoicism and Chris- 
tianity, we will here close with a caution. It 
does not follow that, because we find a Stoie 
notion in the bible, it has got into it from the 
Stoics. It may originally have come to the Stoies 
from the Jews, or both may have borrowed from 
the same source. 


LiItERATURE.—The chief ancient authorities for a knowledge 
of the Stoics are Cicero’s philosophical works, especially de 
Finibus, Book iii.; Diogenes Laertins, Book vii.; Stobzxus, Hed. 
Eth. pp. 166-184; Plutarch, de Repugnantiis Stoicis, and de 
Placitis Philosophorum ; Sextus Empiricus, adversus Jlathe- 
maticos. Among modern works may be mentioned Zeller, 
Stoics and Epicureans; Sir Alexander Grant, The Ethies of 
Aristotle, Essay vi.; Lightfoot, Philippians, Excursus on ‘St. 
Paul and Seneca.’ ST. GEORGE STOCK. 


STOMACH.—In modern Eng. ‘stomach’ is con- 
fined to its literal meaning of the receptacle for 
food in the body. In this sense it occurs in 1 Ti 
5 * Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake’ (διὰ 
τὸν στόμαχον). But in older Eng. the word was 
used figuratively, as we use ‘heart’ er ‘spirit,’ and 
expressed either courage or price. 

The transition from the literal to the fig. sense was the easier 
that ‘stomach’ was freely used for appetite. Thus Fuller, 
ffoly State, 185, ‘A rich man told a poore man that he walked 
to get a stomach for his meat: And I, said the poore man, walk 
to get meat for my stomach.’ The sense of courage (‘heart’) is 
seen in Ridley, }¥urks, 359, ‘Blessed be God, which was and is 
the giver of that and all godly strength and stomach in the 
time of adversity’; and in Coverdale’s tr. of Jos 211 ‘And sence 
we herde therof, oure hert hath failed us, nether is there a good 
stomacke more in eny man, by the reason of youre commynge.’ 
Cov. even applies the word to Jehovah in Is 4213 ‘The Lorpr 
shal come forth as a gyaunte, and take a stomacke to him like 
a fresh man of warre.’ The sense of pride is seen in Knox, 
Works, iii, 187, ‘And ye haif a Quene, a woman of a stout 
stomak, more styffe in opinioun nor fiexibill to the veritie’; 
Golding, Calvin’s Job, 574, ‘Therefore when wee come to heare 
a sermon, let us not carie such a loftie stomacke with us, as to 
checke agaynst God when we be reproved for our sinnes’; and 
Fuller, Holy Warve, 99, ‘A man whose stomach was as high as 
his birth.’ This is the meaning of the word in Ps 1017, Pr. Bk. 
‘a proud Jook and hich stomach,’ where Earle quotes in illustra- 
tion Katharine’s character of Wolsey from Henry WII. ry. 
ii, 33— 

‘Tle was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes.’ 

The word occurs figuratively in the sense of 
courage in 2 Mac 731: ‘Stirrmg up her womanish 
thoughts with a manly stomach’ (ἄρσενι θυμῷ, RV 
‘with manly passion’), J. HASTINGS. 


STOMACHER is the EV tr. of byno, Is 34 (only). 
The derivation of the Hebrew term is very un- 
eertain. There is no probability in the supposition 
that it represents two words, ‘ns wid’ and 
Sy ‘mantle,’ although the sense thus obtained 
would yield an effective contrast with the fol- 
lowing py mind: ‘instead of a flowing mantle, 
a girding of sackcloth’ (Cheyne, PB, οἵ. Dillm.- 
Kittel, Jes. ad loc.) Others think that the 
antithesis suggests that brns is a kind of orna- 
mental girdle (see art. DRmrss, vol. i. p. 6285). 
The LXX tr. by χιτὼν μεσοπόρφυρος, Aq. Savy 
ἀγαλλιάσεως, Symm. στηθοδεσμίς, Vulg. facia pec- 
toralis, 

The Eng. word ‘stomacher’ was applied to that 
part of a woman’s dress which covered the breast 
and the pit of the stomach. It was usually much 
ornamented, and looked upon as an evidence of 
wealth. Coverdale translates Is 47? (of the de- 
graded daughter of Babylon), ‘Thou shalt bringe 


forth the querne, and grynede meel, put downe thy 
stomacher, make bare thy knees, and shalt wade 
thorow the water ryvers.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


STONE.—1. A fragment of rock of any size from 
a pebble up to the most massive block. In AV 
‘stone’ usually stands for jay or λίθος; but it also 
occurs as the tr. of ybo (Ps 1379 1416, RV ‘ rock’), 
of ws (Ex 4%, AV ‘sharp stone,’ RV ‘flint,’ Job 
2274), of wan (Job 41°, RV ‘potsherd’), of wry (258 
17, Am 9°, AVm), of πέτρος (2 Mac 119 4%, Jn 1%), 
and of ψῆφος (Rev 91:17. ‘Gravel stones’ is for 7yn 
(La 316) ; ‘corner stones’ for nin (Ps 144”); ‘chief 
corner stone’ for ἀκρογωνιαῖος (Eph 2”, 1 P 2°); ‘a 
heap of stones’ for mamp (Pr 268 RV); and ‘hewn 
stone’ for πὴ (Ex 20”, 1 IX 61} 688 7% 21128, Ts 910. La 
3°, Ezk 40%, Am 54). Conversely 72s appears in 
EV as ‘ weight’ (Lv 1935, Dt 9518. 18. Ὁ. Κὶ 145: Pr 111 
1011 9010. 23, Mic G4, Zee 58) and as ‘plummet’ (Is 
344 RV). 

The stones referred to in Seripture may be 
classified according to their size and the uses to 
which they were put. Among the smaller stones 
mentioned are ‘gravel stones’ (La 316) and ‘stones 
of the brook’ (1 8 17%, Job 22%). The smoothness 
of the latter is noted in 18 17”, and the eifect of 
water in wearing them is alluded to m Job 14”. 
Stones in the soil interfered with its fertility, and 
it was part of the husbandman’s work to gather 
them out. On the other hand, to scatter stones 
over the fields was one way of devastating an 
enemy’s country (2 Καὶ 3%), These are probably 
the opposite circumstances referred to in Ee 3°. 
The ‘stony ground’ (τὰ πετρώδη, τὸ πετρῶδες) of 
Mt 13° 1 is not soil full of stones, but shallow 
soil with rock near the surface (RV ‘rocky’). 
Stones were convenient missiles for the hand (Ex 
21,28 16°45, Sir gy 27", 2 Mac. 135 ἀπ Mik 12%), 
for the sling ( 9016, 1 5 17% #50 1 Ch 127, 2 Ch 
964, Pr 268, Jth 613, Sir 474), or for larger mihtary 
engines (2 Ch 26%, 1 Mac 6°). Josephus (BJ 111. 
vii. 23, V. vi. 3) gives an account of these engines 
as used in the sieges of Jotapata and Jerusalem. 
Stone projectiles roughly spherical, and 13 or 14 in. 
in diameter, have been found at Banids (Mernill, 
Μ᾿, af Jordan, p. 524). A stonecast was a rough 
measure of distance (Lk 22"). Stone- throwing 
might prove fatal (Nu 3517. *), and was a cominon 
method by which death-sentences were executed, 
and in which popular violence found vent. The 
verbs 5pp, 079, λιθάζω, καταλιθάζω, λιθοβολέω, are used 
to denote this practice. A heap of stones was some- 
times raised over the bodies of those who were 
thus put to death (Jos 755: 30), or who were other- 
wise executed (Jos 8559) or slain (2818). This is 
perhaps the fate referred to in Is 147°, La 3°. Such 
heaps were also placed over ordinary tombs for pro- 
tection or to mark the spot (see BURIAL, vol. 1. p. 
999), The density of stones (Pr 979) made them 
convenient for use as weivhts (see list of passages 
above) and plummets (Is 347), and also for attach- 
ing to anything to be sunk in water, like Jeremiah’s 
book of prophecy (Jer 51%), or the body ofa criminal 
to be executed by drowning (Mt18°|j). Sharp stones 
were used as knives (Ex 4”, Mk 5°). In the former 
case the reference is probably to artificially fash- 
ioned knives of flint such as have been recently 
found among the prehistoric remains of Egypt 
(see FLINT, vol. 11. p. 15; KNIFE, vol. in. p. ὃ; and 
Petrie and Quibell, Naguada and Ballas, pp. 55- 
59). Vessels of stone are mentioned in Ex 7}, 
Jn 2%. In connexion with the former passage, 
see Wilkinson, Ancient Eqypt, ti. 8; Petrie and 
Quibell, Naguada and Ballas, p. 10, Small stones 
or pebbles were originally used in voting, and the 
counters of metal, etc., afterwards employed were 
still ealled ψῆφοι (4 Mac 157%, Ac 261). 

Among larger stones, besides mill-stones (for 
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which see MILL, vol. iii. p. 369), may be noticed 
those which covered wells (Gn 297% 8.10) and de- 
posits of treasure (Sir 29"), and those which closed 
the mouths of caves (Jos 1018. 2"), pits used asdens(Dn 
617), and rock-hewn tombs (Mt 27). The entrances 
of tombs were closed sometimes by stone doors hung 
on stone pivots, and sometimes by circular slabs 
like millstones set on edge, which rolled in grooves 
athwart the openings, the grooves being sloped so 
as to make the stone easy to roll to the door and 
dificult to roll away again. The entrance to the 
Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem has both kinds 
of stone doors (see Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 
406-7, and SIVP Special Papers, p. 280ff.). Og’s 
‘bedstead of iron’ (Dt 8311) was probably a sarco- 
phagus of basalt, such as have been found in abund- 
ance E. of the Jordan (see Driver, Dezt. in loc.). 

Certain large stones served as landmarks, such 
as the great stone in Gibeon (28 208), the stone of 
Bohan the son of Reuben (Jos 15° 1817), the stone of 
Zoheleth (1 KX 1°), the stone Ezel (158 20% MT). 
Other large stones had a more or less sacred char- 
acter. Nude stone monuments of religious origin 
are still plentiful E. of the Jordan, thongh they 
are not found W. of it except in Galilee. They 
have been divided into four classes, menhirs or 
pillars, dolmens or stone tables, cairns or stone 
heaps, and cromlechs or stone circles, Examples 
of the first class are the ‘pillar’ which Jacob set 
up at Bethel and anointed (Gn 2818 354), and that 
which he erected at Mizpah (Gn31®). In early Sem- 
itic religion these pillars were associated with the 
presence of a deity, and were smeared with blood 
or oil as an act of worship (see PILLAR, vol. iii. pp. 
879-81). In some cases a rude stone pillar seems 
to have served simply as a memorial (Jos 247 27, 
18 712) or asa monument to the dead (cf. 1 Mac 13”, 
2Kk 23" RV, Ezk 39). While at first the sacred 
stone representing the deity served also as an altar, 
the latter came to be distinct at a very early 
period. It might be a natural rock (Jg 67° 71134, 15 
6G 14°) or artificially built of stone. In the latter 
case the stones were unhewn (Ex 20%, Dt 275 §, 
Jos 8%), Hlijah’s altar on Carmel was, no doubt, of 
this kind (1 αὶ 1838, Under the Maccabees the 
stones of the altar of burnt-offering in the temple 
were laid aside as defiled and a new altar was built 
(1 Mac 4*:47), Hzekiel’s ideal temple was to be 
provided with hewn stone tables for slaying the 
sacrifices (Ezk 40%) (see ALTAR, vol. i. pp. 75, 76, 
and Robertson Smith, 2S 184 ff., 214). The narra- 
tive in Gn 31 mentions a cairn (53) as well as a pillar 
at Mizpah. The stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal 
(Jos 4) were an example of a circle with a memorial 
significance (Conder, Syrian Stone-lore, 220; Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 56 1f., 379, 380). Inscriptions 
might be placed upon monumental stones (Dt 
2748) on altars (Jos 8°), or on stone tablets such 
as those on which the Law was engraved. Stone, 
like wood, was among the commonest materials 
out of which idolatrous images were made (Jer 257, 
Hab 2” etc.). Such images, as well as sacred 
pillars, were forbidden in Ly 261. 

The most important use of stone was, of course, 
for building. For this purpose it was regarded as 
superior to brick (Is 910), which was substituted for 
it in Babylonia (Gu 115. The chief references to 
stone as a building material are in connexion with 
the temple. Stone was among the preparatory 
stores collected by David (1 Ch 224- 297), The 
foundation of the temple consisted of great costly 
hewn stones (1 K δ17. 71°), and the superstructure 
was also of stone, thongh covered with wood (1 K 


temple (Hag 2%, Ezr 5° 64, 1 Es 69%), The size 
and splendour of the stones of Herod’s temple are 
referred to in Mt 94:2}. Contrasted with the 
process of building is that of demolishing (Mic 19, 
La 4). The stones in the ruins of Jerusalem were 
dear to the exiles (Ps 102"). The opponents of 
Nehemiah laughed at the idea of rebuilding the 
city walls with stones from among the rubbish 
(Neh 4?:3), 

Some of the great stones in the foundation wall 
of the temple are visible in the Jews’ Wailing 
Place. Other parts of the wall have been reached 
by recent excavation, notably at the S.E. corner. 
The lowest stone at this point is 14 ft. long and 
3 ft. 8 in. high, ‘squared and polished, with a 
finely dressed face.’ If the present foundation, 
which rests on the solid rock, be really that of 
Solomon’s temple, then this stone is the ‘founda- 
tion’ or ‘chief corner stone’ so often referred to 
in Scripture (Is 2810, Ps 11872, Mt 21% |] Ac 44,1 P 
06), While the ‘head of the corner’ is a founda- 
tion stone, the ‘head stone’ (ays jay Zec 47) is the 
highest and the last to be placed. Large as the 
temple stones are, they are small compared with 
some found in the ruins of Baalbek. Three of 
these, forming one course, are the largest hewn 
stones in the world. They are all 13 ft. high 
and as many thick, and their respective lengths 
are 64, 634, and 63 ft. A still larger stone, 70 ft. 
long, 14 ft. thick, and 14 ft. high, lies in the 
adjacent quarry. For methods of transporting 
such stones, see Wilkinson, Anc, Hg. ii. 302-10. 
The remains of quarries are visible in many places 
in Palestine, and their extent affords a measure 
of the antiquity of the building sites near them. 
The greatest quarries at Jerusalem are the caverns 
under Bezetha, from which a great part of the 
stone work of the city has been excavated. Traces 
of the process of working the quarry still remain. 
The blocks were separated from the rock by cut- 
tings from 3 to 6 in. wide made all round them 
with some instrument like a pick. The margins 
of the stones were dressed with toothed chisels 
(Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 238). In the basaltic 
rocks of Bashan there are many circular holes 
4 or 5 ft. deep, and as great in diameter, from 
which millstones have been quarried (Merrill, £. 
of Jordan, p. 25). 

A few references to stone are of a symbolic 
character. Jeremiah was directed to hide some 
great stones in the clay of a brick-kiln at the 
entrance to Pharaoh’s house at Tahpanhes, to be 
a fonndation for the throne of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which would be set up in that place (Jer 43% 10), 
In Zec 3° a stone with seven eyes (or facets) is set 
before Joshua the high priest, and an inscription 
is to be placed upon it. ‘This stone has been vari- 
ously understood as referring to the foundation 
stone of the temple, the ‘head stone’ of Zec 4’, a 
jewel in the high priest’s breastplate, or in Zerub- 
babel’s crown, or the finished temple as a whole 
(see G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii. 296). The 
white stone with a new name written on it (Rev 
217) is likewise an obscure symbol. From the 
reference in the same verse to the ‘ hidden manna’ 
the ‘white stone’ has been connected with the 
toman tessera hospitalis—the tolcen divided be- 
tween two friends who had entered into hospitium, 
and handed down to their descendants, so as to 
secure perpetual mutual hospitality ; or with the 
tessera frumentaria—the token in exchange for 
which a free grant of corn was given to the poorer 
citizens of Rome. Putting aside the reference to 


618. 79-11-12), The stones were brought to the site | the manna, a possible explanation may be found 


in a prepared state (1 K 6’), Hewn stone is men- 


tioned in connexion with the repairs executed by | 


in the ¢essera gladiatoria, an oblong token of ivory 
given to a gladiator when he had passed success- 


Joash (2 Καὶ 1912 and Josiah (2 K 228, 2 Ch 34%), | fully through a certain number of contests. lt 
and stone was among the materials of the second! had inscribed on it the name of the combatant and 
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that of his trainer, the date of his first victory and 
the letters SP (speetatus) In Rev 1851 the de- 
struction of ‘Babylon’ is symbolized by an angel 
casting a great stone into the sea, 

The various properties of stone give rise to 
numerous comparisons. The Egyptians sank in 
the sea like a stone (Ex 155, Neh 9"), Fear made 
the enemies of Israel still as a stone (Ex 1616), 
Nabal became as a stone before his death (1S 25°). 
The heart of leviathan is firm as a stone (Job 4123). 
The strength of stone is also alluded to in Job 6”, 
Ice is compared to stone (Job 38), Other figura- 
tive usages are frequent. The deadness and 
sterility of stone gives point to the Baptist’s say- 
ing in Mt 39: so with its dumbness (Hab 2, 
Lk 19”), and inedibility (Mt 48 7° ||). Its weight 
suggests what Jerusalem will be to the nations 
(Zec 12%), and what wisdom is to the unlearned 
(Sir 67), Its hardness supplies a metaphor for 
hardness of heart (Ezk 11? 8638, As a contrast 
to this, Ezekiel’s figure is combined with an allu- 
sion to the inscribed tables of the Law in 2 Co 898, 
The new name Πέτρος given to Simon (Jn 1%) 
denoted the firmness of his character in the future. 
A. slothful man is compared to a ‘defiled stone’ 
(Sir 221), God is called ‘the stone of Israel’ (Gn 
494), The Messiah’s kingdom is represented in 
Dn 2*4 as a stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, which breaks in pieces the composite image 
symbolizing the kingdoms of this world, Christ 
uses a similar figure regarding Himself (Mt 21% 
TR, Lk 90:8), Isaiah describes the Deliverer of 
Judah as a ‘foundation’ and a ‘corner stone.’ 
Christ applies Ps 118 to Himself (Mt 9155 ||), and 
similar applications are found in Ac 44, ] P 2?’, 
In the latter passage Christ is called a ‘living 
stone,’ and Christians are also called ‘living 
stones.’ The same ideas of Christ as the corner 
stone and Christians as forming a building along 
with Him, appear in Eph 2°", 

2. Anatomical—a testicle, Lv 2120 (qx), Dt 23} 
(in a free tr. of nzryi5), Job 40% (πη, RV ‘ thigh’). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. — This subject is both 
obscure and complex, and one on which no help 
is to be gained by relying on modern traditional 
results. The only satisfactory way to treat it 
is as ἃ series of quite independent stages of re- 
search :—i. The actual stones known to (α) the 
ancient Egyptians, (ὁ) the early Greeks, (c) the 
Roman writers. ii. The equivalence of Hebrew 
and Greek names. iii. The substances designated 
by the Greek names, iv. Theside-lights on the sub- 
ject from (a) the Arabic or other versions, (Ὁ) the 
colour arrangement, (c) beliefs about stones, etc. 

1, 10 15 obviously useless to attempt to identify 
gems which were unknown before the Roman 
age with any of the earlier names, and hence 
the diamond and the sapphire are outside of 
the question. It is also quite useless to expect 
the same distinctions between stones that we now 
make by chemical and crystallographic classifica- 
tion. Different materials, if of the same appear- 
ance, were doubtless classed under the same name, 
such as beryl and green felspar, or carnelian and 
fleshy felspar. On the other hand, the same 
material, under different appearances, would have 
different names, such as the many different aspects 
of quartz, in rock-crystal, amethyst, chalcedony, car- 
nelian, red jasper, green jasper, and yellow jasper. 

The stones commonly known to the Egyptians 
for jewellery and engraving are as follows, those 
not known as engraved being in brackets, These 
are arranged according to the colours, which would 
be natural classification, and which shows what is 
hable to be confounded under a single name. ‘The 
transparent stones are in italics, according to the 
varieties actually found. BLACK: [hematite], 
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obsidian. BLUE: amethyst, lazuli. GREEN: 
serpentine, felspar, [beryl], jasper, turquoise. 


YELLOW: agate, jasper. BROWN: sard, [corun- 
dum]. RED: red sard, (garnet), felspar, carnelian, 
jasper. WHITE: quartz, milky quartz, chalcedony. 
Two stones that might reasonably be expected in 
early use, but have never yet been found in Egypt 
before Greek times, are the onyx or nicolo (known 
to the Romans as A’gyptilla), and the olivine= 
peridot (modern chrysolite), from the Red Sea. 
And the beryl is rare before Graeco-Roman times. 

The early Greeks, down to Theophrastus, appear 
to have had much the same series as the Egyp- 
tians; but in Roman times, with extended com- 
merce, more of the stones became known which we 
now class as gems. With these, however, we are 
not here concerned in OT usage. 

ii, ‘The second consideration is the equivalence 
of the Hebrew and Greek names. For, as we have 
only a few vague indications of the meanings of 
the Hebrew names, or connexions of those with 
other languages, it is really the tradition of the 
times of the LXX that has to be almost entirely 
trusted. Of lists of stones there are five to be 
considered, — The list of the breastplate (Ex 
2817-20), that of the king of Tyre (Ezk 28%), the 
translation of these two lists in the LXX, and the 
foundations in Rev 21%, All these lists are 
certainly connected, as we shall see by the state- 
ment of them. 


Tne BREASTPLATE. 


8 Bareketh 2 Pitdah 1 *Odem 

ὃ Yahil6m 5 Sappir 4 Néphekh 
9 ’Ahlaimah 8 Shebd 7 Leshem 
12 Yashépheh 11 Shoham 10 Tarshish 


Tue Kine or Tyre. 


3 Yahiloém 2 Pitdah 1 *Odem 
6 Yashépheh 5 Shéham 4 Tarshish 
G9 Barékath 8 Nophekh 7 Sappir 
BREASTPLATE AND Ikrne OF TyrE. LXX. 
3 Smaracdos 2 Topazion 1 Sardion 
GS6 [8015 5 Sappheiros 4 Anthrax 
9 Amethystos 8 Achatés 7 Ligurion 


12 Onychion 11 Beryllion 10 Chrysolithos 


Tue FOUNDATIONS. 


2 Sappheiros 
5 Sardonyx 


3 Chalkedén 
6 Sardion 
9 Topazion 


1 Iaspis 
4 Smaracgdos 
ἢ Chrysolithos 8 Beryllos 

10 Chrysoprasos) 11 Hyakinthos 12 Amethystoa 
Several problems meet us here. The LXX must 
either have found the lists of Ex. and Ezek. alike, 
or else have altered one into conformity with the 
other. There is one sign of confusion in the LXX, 
where silver and gold are interpolated in the 
midst of the series (marked S and G here); where- 
as the Heb. in Ezek. has gold at the end (marked G 
here); so far the Hebrew is the more consistent. 
On the other hand, it is evident that the list in 
Ezek. has been written with the Hst in Ex. in view: 
the first two names being the same, the 2nd line 
being the 4th line in Ex., and the 3rd line being 
5, 4, 3 of Ex. in inverted order, all show that Ezek. 
is apparently a corrupted copy of Ex., perhaps 

changed by the prophet quoting from memory. 
But here another difficulty arises: the ydshépheh 
12 in Ex. cannot but be intended by taspis 6, 
while the yashépheh is 6 in Ezekiel. Here LAX 
agrees with Ezek. ; while, in sappir 5 in Ex. and 
7 in Ezek., the LXX agrees with Ex. in 5 sappheiros. 
In another point probably Ex. agrees with LXX ; 
bdrcketh, the ‘flashing’ or ‘lightning’ stone, is 
probably quartz crystal; and smaragdos, which 
it parallels in Ex., 1s also probably quartz, as we 
shall see further on. On the whole, it seems 
safest to take Ex. and LXX as equivalent lists; 


*The Greek forms are kept here to avoid confusion with 
English names derived from them, which now denote different 


! stones, 
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granting a transposition of 12 and 6, probably in 
the Hebrew. 

il. Next we come to the third section—the 
meaning of the Greek names; and for this we 
must remember that the series should correspond 
to the stones actually in use in early times, and 
not to those which may have had those names in 
Greco-Roman writings. (1) Sardios = ’édem, is 
the ‘ blood’-coloured stone (Heb.); and as none of 
the early ones except red jasper can be so de- 
scribed, it seems that this must be intended. 

(2) LTopazion = pitdah, is reputed to be the 
peridot, because of its being described as imported 
from the Red Sea, as of a greenish-yellow colour, 
and as the softest of precious stones. The diffi- 
culty in this is that no instance is known of 
peridot in Egyptian work ; and this would lead us 
to look for some similar stone as the earlier repre- 
sentative of pifdah. The transparent precious 
serpentine was in use in Egypt, and is of closely 
the same colour; in fact, of the same composition, 
but hydrated. This, then, has the best claim to be 
the original stone, for which the harder olivine, 
peridot, was later substituted. The Arabic has 
‘asfar, ‘yellow,’ which corresponds with peridot. 

(3) Smaragdos = bareketh. This is commonly 
supposed to be emerald ; but, as there is beryl also 
in the list, it is unlikely that a slight variety of 
purer and less pure colour should give occasion to 
repeat the same stone. ‘l'here are two indications 
that in smaragdos is included rock-crystal. Pliny 
mentions the shortsighted Nero using an eye-glass 
of smaragdus; the difficulty of getting emerald 
free from flaws and large enough for an eye-glass, 
the depth of colour (for this was not the lighter 
beryl), and the greater hardness of emerald, all 
make that stone very unlikely. The colourless 
rock-crystal is far more probably the material 
used. And in Rey 4° there is described—a rain- 
bow like a smaragdus: now a colourless stone 
is the only one that can show a rainbow of pris- 
matic colours; and the hexagonal prism of rock- 
crystal, if one face is not developed (as is often the 
case), gives a prism of 60°, suitable to show a 
spectrum. The confusion with emerald seems to 
have arisen from both stones crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms; and, as the emerald varies 
through the aquamarine to a colourless state, 
there is no obvious separation between it and 
quartz erystal. The meaning of bareketh, the 
‘flashing’ or ‘lightning’ stone, agrees with the 
brillianey of rock-crystal. The Arabic has 
samurod=smaragdus. 

(4) Anthrax = nophekh. The former name is 
generally agreed to be the carbuncle, which is the 
dark clear red garnet. Garnet was a favourite 
stone in Egypt for beads, but is not found en- 
grayed, at least not till late times. 

(5) Sapphetros=sappir. 'There can be no doubt 
of the equivalence of these names; yet they do 
not mean our sapphire or corundum, as that was 
quite unknown in early times, and probably too 
hard to be engraved. Pliny’s description of it as 
opaque and speckled with gold, shows it to have 
been our lapis-lazuli, which was used and greatly 
valued in early times. 

(6) As we cannot sever the iaspis from the 
ydshépheh, we must assume a corruption in either 
the Heb. or Greek. The Greek is more probably 
correct, as the zaspis was certainly opaque, and 
would well consort with the opaque lazuli. We 
must restore, then, (6) taspis=ydshépheh. The ear- 
liest Jaspers mentioned by Greek writers appear 
to have been green; and a dark green jasper was 
a favourite stone among early Greek engravers, 
and used also by Egyptians. This is probably, 
then, the iaspis. 


(7) Ligurion =Icshem. The ligurion is a cor- 


ruption of dyncurion, described as brilliant yellow, 
and in Greek times apparently identified with the 
jacinth=zircon. As this is nnknown in Egyptian 
work, probably yellow quartz or agate (R.) was 
intended by leshem. 

(8) Achatés= shébd. This is agreed to be con- 
nected with some varieties of modern agates. The 
black and white banded is said to be probably the 
variety earliest known as achatés to the Greeks; 
but this is little, if at all, known in Egypt until 
Greek times. From the contrasts of colour in the 
series a red agate would be the more likely here; 
but a grey and white is the only closely-banded 
agate that occurs in Egyptian work. If possible 
we should expect the carnelian here, as it is a 
usual stone, and yet does not appear elsewhere in 
the list. 

(9) Amethystos=’ahlamah. There is no question 
as to this being the modern amethyst, which was 
frequently used in Egypt at an early date, and 
well ensraved. 

(10) Chrysolithos=tarshish. This stone among 
later Greeks is probably the topaz; but, as that 
was quite unknown in earlier times, some other 
golden-coloured stone must be intended. As clear 
yellow quartz is already fixed to the ligurion, that 
is not in question ; nor would a transparent yellow 
stone be so appropriately termed ‘golden’ as an 
opaque one. ‘lhe bright yellow jasper was finely 
engraved by the Egyptians of the 18th dynasty 
and onward, and that may well be the ‘golden 
stone’ or chrysolithos. 

(11) Beryllion=shéham.—It is generally agreed 
that this 1s the modern beryl, the opaque green 
variety of: the emerald ; and with this was doubt- 
less confused the green felspar, which is only dis- 
tinguished in appearance by its brighter cleavage 
and lustre. As the felspar was far more usual 
for jewellery than the beryl in early times, it is 
pretty certain that it was the shoham, afterwards 
confused with the beryl. 

(12) As we have already noticed, the yadshépheh 
has probably changed places in the Hebrew with 
yahdlom, and therefore (12) onychion = yohdlom 
seems to be the probable equivalence. ‘This is 
usually accepted as being the modern onyx; but 
such a stone in layers was apparently not known 
to early engravers, the first dated example being 
of the 26th dynasty. There is, however, no other 
stone which seems more probable for this name. 

It may be as well now to state what stones that 
were used for early engraving stand outside of the 
identifications we have arrived at, and appear not 
to have been used in the breastplate. The follow- 
ing were all wrought in Egypt: obsidian, black 
jasper, hematite, fawn-coloured chert, milky quartz, 
chalcedony, and turquoise. Thus no striking or 
important stone is omitted from the list of Ex. 
except turquoise, which was mainly used before 
4000 B.c., and in late times. But we have in 
several cases put down two stones to one name, 
where they were such as were likely to have been 
confounded in one class together. 

iv. We now turn to the question of colour. The 
breastplate would apparently have stood thus— 

1 Red jasper 
4 Red garnet 


7 Yellow agate 
10 Yellow jasper 


2 Yellow serpentine 
5 Blue lazuli 

8 Red carnelian 
11 Green felspar 


3 White quartz 

6 Green jasper 

9 Purple amethyst 
12. White and black 

onyx 

Here there is good contrast maintained except in 
the right column, where there are two reds together 
and two yellows; but none of these are In serious 
doubt, and if any change is suggested it would be 
by transposing two of these. The first entry seems 
well fixed in the lists; and the fourth cannot 
change with the seventh without bringing red 
earnet and carnelian together. If, however, the 
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fourth and tenth interchanged, then the opaque 
yellow jasper would be next to the opaque lazuli 
and in line with opaque green jasper, which would 
be harmonious. Should this be accepted, then the 
red garnet, anthrax, would be tarshish (R.); and 
the yellow jasper, chrysolithos, would be ndphekh. 

There now remains the question of the relation 
of the stones in Rev. to those in the OT. They 
have evidently some connexion ; but sometimes in 
the object order, sometimes in the verbal order, 
the Heb. reckoning runuing contrary to Greek. 
Thus there is— 


Ex, LXX 6 Iaspis 5 Sappheiros 


Rev. 1 Jaspis 2 Sappheiros 

Ex. 3 Smaragdos 2 Topazion 1 Sardion 
Rey. 4 Smaragdos ὅ Sardonyx 6 Sardion 
Ex. 10 Chrysolithos 11 Beryllion 12 Onychion 
Rey. 7 Chrysolithos 8 Beryllos 9 Topazion 
Ex. 7 Ligurion 8 Achatés 9 Amethystos 
Rev. 10 Chrysoprasos 11 Ilyakinthos 12 Amethystos 


Here topazion and sardonyzx appear to have 
changed places ; as, if so, the topazion would agree 
in both, and the onychion compare with the scar- 
donyxz. The chrysoprasos may well be a later 
name of the figurion. There is, in any ease, a 
strong influence of the LXX lists on the Rev. list ; 
but yet it seems much like the apparent relation 
by memory of the Ezek. list with the Ex. list in 
the Hebrew. 

A few stones occur in Rey. that are not in LAX. 
(3) Chalkcdén was a green stone according to 
Pliny, from the copper mines near Chalcedon. As 
it was only found in very small pieces, the sugges- 
tion that it was diopiase (silicate of copper) seems 
not unlikely, as that is in small erystals. (5) 
Sardonyx is doubtless the red and white onyx. 
(7) Chrysolithes in the Roman age was the present 
topaz; while (9) ¢opazzon was the present chrysol- 
ite=peridot. (10) Chrysoprasos was probably the 
green chalcedony, or the plasma. (11) Hyakinthos 
was the present sapphire, according to the account 
of it by Solinus. Of these stones in Nev. there is 
far less doubt than of those in OT, as the writers 
on gems are nearly contemporary with Rev., and 
describe the gems in detail. 

The shamir of Ezk 3° ‘harder than flint’ is 
evidently connected with the Egyptian asmecr and 
the Greek smiris, both of which mean corundum 
or emery. The hardness of that stone agreeing 
with the description in Ezek., leaves no doubt that 
it is the sh@mér. 

Finally, we may here summarize the results— 


Heb. Greek (LXX). Karly. Late. 
Odem Sardion Red jasper Sard 
‘Ahlameh Amethystos methyst 
Bareketh Smaragdos Quarta crystal Emerald 
Leshem Ligurion Yellow agate 
Néphekh Anthrax Garnet =Carbuncle 

(or Chrysolithos? Yellow jasper Topaz) 
Pitdah Topazion Yellow - green Peridot 
serpentine 
Sappir Sappheiros Lazuli 
Shamir Smiris Corundum 
Shébo Achatés Agate? Black and 
Red carnelian? white 
and felspar? agate 
Shoham Beryllion Green felspar Beryl] 
Tarshish Chrysolithos Yellow jasper Topaz 


(or Anthrax 
Yashépheh Iaspis 
Yabilom Onychion 

Also in Rev. 


Garnet=Carbuncle) 
ae green jasper 


Onyx Onyx 


Hyakinthos Sapphire 
Chalked6n Dioptase ? 
Chrysoprasos Green chal- 
cedony or 
plasma 
Sardonyx Red and 


white onyx 

The lists of stones anciently used in pre-Greek 
times are from the writer’s own observation. For 
the greater part of the information on Greek names 


and gems, King’s Antique Gems has been the | 


source here used. But for corroborations and 
modifications of the general views, the results of 
Prof, Ridgeway’s private studies have been most 
generously communicated, especially in points 
marled (It.); and it must be remembered that the 
details of the reasons for some of the identifications 
cannot be fully stated or discussed in a brief out- 
line like the present. 

See, further, the separate artt. on the EV names 
of the precious stones mentioned in the Bible. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

STONING. — See CRIMES AND PUNISIMENTS, 

vol, i,. p.. 527, 


STONY.—1. In the Preface to AV the word 
‘stony ἡ is used with the meaning ‘made of stone’ : 
‘Although they build, yet if a fox go up, he shall 
even break down their stony wall.’* Cf. Shaks. 
Jul. Cesar, 1. 11. 93, ‘Nor stony tower, nor walls 
of beaten brass.’ 2. In Mt 13 °°, Mk 45 16 * stony’ 
means ‘rocky’ (ra πετρώδη, AV ‘stony places,’ 
RV ‘rocky places’). This is the meaning also in 
Ps 1416 ‘When their judges are overthrown in 
stony places’ (y$o τ, RV ‘by the sides of the 
rock’), Cf. Raleigh, Guiana, 69, ‘The maine 
banks being for the most part stonie and hich.’ 
So ‘stone’ is used for ‘rock’ in Peres the Plough- 
mans Crede, 806— 

‘And sythen his blissed body was in a ston byried, 

And descended a-doune to the dark helle’; 
and by Coverdale in ἴβ 511 ‘Take hede unto the 
stone, wherout ye are hewen, and to the grave 
wherout ye are digged.’ 3. In Ezk 11 36° and 
Sir 1716 ‘stony ’ means ‘ hard as stone,’ as in Shaks. 
ilkerch. of Venice, Iv. i. 4— 

*Thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

STOOL.—1. A chair of honour for a guest, 2 Ix 410 
‘Let us set for him there a bed, and a table, and a 
stool.’ (So RV, though the Heb. is x92, which 
elsewhere means a royal throne or other seat of 
state: the LXX gives didpos, which is tr? ‘stool’ 
in AV of 2 Mae 14”, but in RV ‘chair of state’). 

In older English ‘stool’ was used freely for any kind of seat, 
asin Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Prol. 287, ‘Spones and stoles, and 
al swich housbondrye’; Mk 1115 Tind. ‘the stoles of them that 
sold doves’ (καθέδρας, AV ‘seats’); 18 19 Cov. ‘Eli the prest 
sat upon a stole by the poste of the temple of the Lorde’ 
(AV ‘upon a seat’); Job 269 Cov. ‘Ile holdeth back his stole, 
that it cannot be seen’ (703735, AV and RV ‘the face of his 
throne’); Jer 172° Cov. ‘Then shal there go thorow the gates 
of this cite, kinges and prynces, that shall syt upon the stole of 
David’ (8o3, AV and RV ‘ throne’); 2916 Cov. ; 3317 Cov. ‘ David 
shal neyer want one, to syt upon the stole of the house of 
Israel] ’ (8OD" by, AV and RY ‘upon the throne,’ which is Cover- 
dale’s own tr. of the same Heb. in v.22), 


2. Mother’s bearing stool (but see Holzinger an 
loc., and Expos. Times, xii. 165), Ex 116 ‘upon the 
stools,’ RV ‘upon the birthstool’ (Heb. cisayq-by, 
found only in dual, its only other occurrence 
being Jer 18°, where it describes the potter’s 
wheel, ‘two discs revolving one above the other’ ; 
ef, vol. 111. p. 367*). J. HASTINGS. 


STORAX.—See MyRrru, POPLAR, STACTE. 


STORK (arson kdéstdah).—Although one of the 
commonest and the largest birds of Bible lands, the 
LXX translators do not seem to have known its 
name, as they render hdsiddh in the six passages 
where it occurs by four different words (Lv 11%, 
Ps 1047 ἐρωδιός, Dt 1418 πελεκάν, Jer 87, Job 39% 
ἁσιδά [transliterated], Zec 5° ἔποψ), There is, how- 
ever, no doubt as to its identity. Two species are 


found in the Holy Land—the black stork, Ciconia 


nigra, L., and the white stork, C. alla, L. The 


* In the text of Neh 4? it is ‘their stone wall,’ the form ‘ their 
stony wall’ being from Coverdale and the Geneva Lible, 
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former is a little smaller than the latter, and less 
common in the southern and western districts. 
It is more common towards tlie north-east. Its 
colour is black, and it is a shy bird, frequenting 
the desert, where it lives in flocks. The white 
stork is 44 in. long and has black wings, but the 
coverts and rest of its plumage are white. The 
beak, legs, and skin about the eyes are red; the 
iris is dark brown. 

Few as are the passages in which the stork is 
mentioned, we can gather from them some of its 
chief traits: (1) It was an unclean bird (Lv. and 
Dt. i.¢.); this corresponds to its food, which con- 
sists of reptiles, amphibians, and garbage. (2) In 
the obscure passage (Job 39:8) there may be a 
reference to the contrast between the supposed 
indifference of the ostrich to its young and the 
proverbial affection of the stork. This, however, 
is uncertain ; see the Comm. ad loc. (3) The stork 
nests in fir trees (Ps 1041’). Most storks in Pales- 
tine now nest in the tops of ruins. In many 
places in other countries they build on chimney 
tops. But there is abundant evidence that they 
even now sometimes nest in trees in the Holy 
Land, as well as in other countries. It has been 
well observed by Tristram that, in ancient times, 
when there were fewer ruins and more trees, storks 
must perforce have resorted to the trees and rocks. 
He says that the black storks still always prefer 
trees. (4) The migrations of the stork at definite 
times (Jer 8’) did not escape notice. At such 
times it flies high ‘in the heaven.’ There are 
abundant illustrations of the regularity with which 
these birds return to their old haunts year after 
yee and repair the very nests which they had 

efore occupied both as offspring and parents. (5) 
Their power of wing and the sound as of wind 


made by their flight are alluded to (Zec 5°). The 
spread of their wings is nearly 7 feet. 
G. E. Post. 


STORY.—In older Eng. ‘story’ and ‘history’ 
(of which ‘story’ is an aphetic form) were used 
interchangeably. We accordingly find ‘history’ 
applied to romance, and ‘story’ to continued his- 
torical narrative. In Pref. to AV the translators 
even use the word ‘story’ of history in general, 
‘This will easily be granted by as many as know 
storie, or have any experience.’ The word ‘story’ 
occurs in AV (outside the Apoer.) only in 2 Ch 1378 
24° for which see art. COMMENTARY in vol. i. 
p. 459°. In the Apocr. it is used as the tr. of 
ἱστορία in 2 Mac 274-8 32, of διήγησις in 252, and of 
σύνταξις in 15-39, and in 1 Es 1% ἡ βίβλος τῶν toro- 
ρουμένων περὶ τῶν βασιλέων τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας is tr? ‘the 
book of the stories of the kings of Judah.’ Cf. 
Rhemish NT, note on Jn 5* ‘The force of divers 
waters in the world is justly attributed by our 
forefathers and good stories to the prayers and 
presence of Saincts, which profane incredulous men 
referre onely to nature.’ Tindale says (Expos. 201) 
‘We believe not only with story faith, as men 
believe old chronicles,’ 

Storywriter, for ‘historian’ (2.6. chronicler), 
occurs in 1 Es 2" (ὁ γραμματεύς ; RVm ‘ recorder’), 
and 2° (ὁ γράφων τὰ προσπίπτοντα) ; in the latter 
verse γραμματεύς is tr ‘seribe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


STOUT, STOUTNESS.—The modern meaning of 
the Eng. word ‘stout,’ viz. solid, substantial (and 
then corpulent), suggests a connexion with Lat. 
stolidus and the root sto, to stand ; but the word is 
of Low Germ. origin (coming to us through the 
French), and in its earliest use signified ‘ brave,’ 
‘bold,’ ‘impetuous.’ 

In AV the meaning is bold in Job 44, Dn 7”, and 
presumptuous in Is 10, Mal 3%. Stouthearted 


occurs in Ps 76°, Is 46" with the former meaning | 


(Heb. 35 ~v2x). The subst. stoutness is found in 


Is 9°, also with the meaning of boldness, as in 
Golding, Calvin’s Job, 570, ‘ For what is the cause 
that oftentymes wee dare not undertake a good 
quarell, but for that we have not the stoutnesse 
and skill too resist so stedfastly as were requisite?’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

STRAIT.—The Eng. words ‘strait’ and ‘strict’ 
are doublets, the latter coming directly from Lat. 
strictus,* ptep. of stringere, to draw tight; the 
former through the Old Fr. estrett or estraz (mod. 
étroit).t ‘Strait’ is an adj.,an adv., a subst., and 
a verb. 

As an adj. ‘strait’ means in AV either lit. 
narrow, confined, or fig. strict, regorous. 

1. Narrow, confined: e.g. 2K 6) ‘The place where we dwell 
with thee is too strait for us’ (9 ἼΞ, LXX στενὸς ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν) ; 
Mt 713.14 ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate ... because strait is 
the gate’ (στενός). 

2. Strict, rigorous.—The transition from the lit. to the fig. 
sense is seen in 2 Es 714-18 bés, thus 718 ‘ The righteous shall suffer 
strait things, and hope for wide (ferent angusta sperantes 
spatiosa); for they that have done wickedly have suffered 
the strait things, and yet shall not see the wide.’ Then the fig. 
sense appears in 721 ‘God hath given strait_ commandment’ 
(mandans mandavit ; RV ‘straitly commanded’). 

As an ady. ‘strait’ means closely, narrowly. It 
occurs in 1 Es 572 ‘The heathen . . . holding them 
strait’ (πολιορκοῦντες, Εν τα ‘ besieging them’); and 
1 Mae 13%. 

Asa subst. : 6.0. La 18 ΑἸ] her persecutors over- 
took her between the straits’ (a y20 pa, RV ‘within 
the straits’). 

As a verb ‘strait’ oecurs only in Sus“ ‘TI am 
straited on every side,’ where mod. editions give 
‘straitened’ (στενά μοι πάντοθεν). 

The verb straiten is used both literally and 
firuratively. 

1. Literally it means (1) to shorten or narrow, 6.0. Job 3710 
‘The breadth of the waters is straitened’ (Ὁ 23, lit. ‘in narrow- 
ness,’ 7.¢. ‘in a narrow channel,’ RVm ‘congealed ’). 

2. Figuratively, ‘straiten’ means narrow (opp. ‘ enlarge’) or 
conjine, and so hamper: Job 1223 ‘He enlargeth the nations and 
straiteneth them again’ (Heb. as RV ‘bringeth them in,’ RVm 
‘leadeth them away’), 187, Pr 412 (both of the straitening of 
steps—‘ Widening of the steps is a usual Oriental figure for the 
bold and free movements of one in prosperity, as straitening of 
them is for the constrained and timid action of one in adversity’ 
—Davidson on Job 187), 

The adv. straitly means either (1) closely, Jos 
6! ‘Jericho was straitly shut up’ (nq) 173, 
RV ‘shut the gates, and was shut in’); Wis 1716 
‘was straitly kept’ (ἐφρουρεῖτο, RV ‘was kept in 
ward’); Sir 26" ‘keep her in straitly’ (στερέωσον 
φυλακήν, RV ‘keep strict watch’): or (2) strictly, 
as Ac 4” ‘Let us straitly threaten them’ (TR 
ἀπειλῇ ἀπειλησώμεθα ; edd, omit ἀπειλῇ, whence RV 
‘let us threaten them’). 

Straitness.—Dt 28° ‘In the siege and in the 
straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress 
thee’ (RV ‘shall straiten thee’), so vv. %, Jer 19°. 
The word also oecurs in Job 36 opposed to “ἃ 
broad place,’ and 2 Mac 12” (crevérys). Cf. Is 58? 
Cov. ‘ Wherfore fast we (saye they) and thou seist 
it not? we put our lives to straitnesse, and thou 
regardest it not?’ J. HASTINGS. 


STRANGE, STRANGER.—Both these words have 
shades of meaning in AV which are now almost 
obsolete, and they are also used to represent 
various Heb, terms, whose significations are mater1- 
ally distinct. On the other hand, the word ‘strange 
has a connotation in modern English which it 
never possesses in the OT, and very rarely in the 
NT. Hence in many passages considerable con- 
fusion, which might have been obviated by a 

* Chaucer uses the ptep. in its lit. sense, ‘drawn,’ applying it 
toa sword: Nonne Preestes Tale, 537— 

‘Pirrus with his streite swerd 
When he hadde hent king Priam by the berd, 
And slayn him.’ 
+ ‘Straight’ is a distinct word, from Anglo-Sax. streht, ptep. 
of streccan, to stretch, 
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ehange of rendering in the RY, is produced in the 
mind of the English reader. 

‘Strange’ (Old Fr. estrange, Lat. extraneus) and 
‘stranger’ mean in a great many instances simply 
‘foreion’* [a word unknown to AV except in 
1 Mac 15%, 2 Mae 10%; but introduced by RV in 
Zeph 18, Ac!26" in place of AV ‘strange’] and 
‘foreigner’ (AV only Ex 12” [wrongly for ‘so- 
journer,’ .¥inj, Dt 15°, ΟἹ 11, Eph 219 [wrongly for 
‘sojourner,’ πάροικος]; but introduced by RV in 
Ly 22%, Dt 17 237° 290% by Amer. RV in Ru 2” 
and 2 Καὶ 15 for AV ‘stranger,’ and by RV in Dt 
1471 for AV ‘alien’). It would conduce to clear- 
ness if, in the great majority of instances where 
(as in all the above OT passages except Ex 12” as 
noted) derivatives of the root 132 are employed, the 
renderings ‘foreign’ and ‘foreigner’ were adopted. 
Thus we should have ‘ foreigner(s)’ for 153()7]2 (Lit. 
‘son of foreignness’) or ‘2(7) 23 in Gn 1713 (defined 
by the {| ‘not of thy seed’) 37, Ex 12% [all P], Lv 
225 TH], 2S 9045. 46. Pg 1845. 46. Fiz 447: 9 bis, Neh 92, 
15 56% © 6019 615 628, Ps 1447"; and ‘foreign (not 
‘strange’) god(s)’ (123 2s Dt 3915, Mal 24, Ps 81°; 
‘ymox Dn 11%; /1(n) a9 Gn 35% 4, Jos 24% 28 (all Ἐ7, 
Jg 10,18 78, Jer 51, 2 Ch 33°; paxnma ons Dt 
3116); ‘foreign vanities,’ ὁ.6. idolatries (3 ban Jer 
8); ‘foreign altars’ (‘1 ninaj 2 Ch 145); ‘foreign 
soil’ (‘3 ΠΡῚΝ Ps 1374); ‘everything foreign’ (Ὁ 
Neh 13”). 

The same rendering would reproduce 33 In Gn 
9115 [but here, perhaps, in narrower sense of ‘ not 
of one’s father’s family Ἴ, Dt 147 [|| 72] 15? (ef. 1 wx 
17) 23"! [opp. ‘thy brother’] 29°! [+ ‘who cometh 
from afar distant land’], Jg 17% (defined by ‘who 
is not of the ehildren of Israel’), Ru 9210, 2 5. 1615 
[Il ad4 ‘exile’], 1 K8"[+ ‘who is not of thy people’] 
=2 Ch 6%, v.8=2 Ch 6%, Is 28, La 52, Ob" [both 
{on}. So we should have a ‘foreign (not ‘ strange ἢ 
people’ (3 py Ex 218 [E]), ‘foreign apparel’ 
(‘2 εξ» Zeph 1), ‘foreign land’ (A723 pws Ex 277 [J] 
18° [E]); note esp. nivq33 Ὁ of ‘strange (2.¢e. foreign 
[non-Jer.]) wives” (1 K. T1**, Ear 105" 19.11.4. ΤῈ Be. ἡ 
Neh 137)-27), A ‘strange woman’ (4:933)is a techn. 
term in Proverbs for a harlot (perhaps because in 
Israel harlots were originally chiefly foreigners) : 
Pr 218 75 5° fall |) say (η9}}} 6% [I] 92 ney] 237? [|] mat), 

The word Ἢ, which is also frequently rendered 
‘stranger’ in AY, can in some of its usages hardly 
be distinguished in sense from ‘793 (see art. 
FOREIGNER), but, if a distinctive Eng. term be 
desired, we would suggest ‘alien’ (used in AV in 
Ex 185 [wrongly for ‘sojourner,’ gér], Dt 147, Job 
19, Ps 69°), La 5? [all 193], Is 615 [ἼΡ2 53], He 
1151: [ἀλλότριος], Eph 2! [ἀπηλλωτριωμένοι || ξένοι] ; and 
introduced by RV in Pr 5” [13], Ezlc 447 [52374], and 
by Amer. RV in Ps 144? 11 [553 33). 

Zar may denote ‘alien’ or ‘strange’ in a nar- 
rower or a wider sense; (a) strange to a person: 
Job 19% ‘and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another’ (m. ‘as a stranger’), a passage of doubtful 
meaning; Pr 14° ‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
with its joy’; 272 ‘Let another man praise thee 
... astranger...’; cf. the ‘alien woman’ (ngs 
my) of Pr 219 5% 20 752914 2393 (several times || 753, 
see above]. (0) Strange to a family, i.c. belonging 
to another household: Dt 25°, 1 K 318, Job 19%, Ps 
1094, Pr 5 17 611115 9015 278 ; fig. of another house- 
hold than God’s, Hos 5’; esp. of another family 
than the priests (Ex 29° 30%, Nu 3! 88. 175 [Eng. 16] 
187 [all P], Ly 222-32 13 fal] H]), or of another tribe 
than Levi (Nu 151 184[both P]). (6) Strange to a 
land, i.e. foreign; so freq. plur. oy ‘ foreigners,’ 

* Cf. Udall, Hrasin. Paraph. i. fol. 65, ‘the straunge woman’ 
(of the Syro-Phonician); Homilies, Ὁ. 612, ‘a certain strange 
philosopher’; Shaks. Henry VIII. τι. iv. 15— 


ΣΤ am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions.’ 


| appear to mean ‘lest... 


‘aliens’ (often with the implication of hostility): 
Hos 7? 87, Is 17 δὲς 25% 5 29° 615, Jer 51° 308 51% 51, La 
55, Εἰχὶς 731 119 16° 287 2° 30% 31% 411 4 (3), Ob4, 
Job 1519, Ps 54°); note esp. the phrases a ‘ strange 
god’ (1 by Ps 447! @) 8129), Is 43! [Δ alone, οἵ. 
ny ‘strange ones’ in Dt 3216 and in Jer 2” 37%), 
‘strange (z.e. foreign) waters’ (2 K 1053, Jer 181}, 
‘strange slips’ (77 n2), lit. ‘vine-slip of an alien,’ 
Is 17°) ; God’s ¢érah is counted as alien (39 ΠΣ "yw 
Hos 8); ‘his work is alien’ (Is 9851, see below). 
(ὦ) Strange to the Law: ‘strange incense’ (471 nbp 
Ex 30° [P]); ‘strange fire’ (η vy Lv 10!, Nu 8! 
26% [all P]). See NADAB. 

The LXX and NT equivalents of ‘strange’ and 
‘stranger’ in the senses discussed above will be 
found under art. FOREIGNER. 

The idea of foreign naturally leads to that of 
unfamiliar or unknown: Job 19% 1 am become 
a foreigner (122) in their eyes’; Ps 6950) ‘I am 
become estranged (75) unto my brethren, and a 
foreigner (13:) to my mother’s children’; Ec 09 
‘a, stranger ('723) eateth it’; Is 28% ‘foreign (A723) 
is his task, alien (73) his act’ [ef. the common ex- 
pression ‘this is forcign to one’s nature’; or is the 
meaning here that he acts as if dealing with 
(foreign) enemies 7] ; Jer 27!‘ a foreign vine’ (72733 158 
fig. of degenerate Israel) ; Pr 201 27%, where 4 and 
193 are both used of persons unknown to one.* 

This last usage approaches, but does not reach, 
the modern sense of ‘strange,’ namely peculiar or 
wonderful, a sense which is pretty near to that re- 
presented by ξενίζοντά τινα (‘certain strange things’) 
of Ac 17? (ef. ξενέξζουσαι συμφοραί, ‘strange suiter- 
ings’ of 2Mae 9°), ξενίζονται (‘they think it 
strange’) of 1 P 44, and μὴ ξενίζεσθε (‘ think it not 
strange’) of v.!% Once only is this sense unmis- 
takably conveyed by ‘strange’ in canonical Scrip- 
ture, namely in Lk 5% ‘We have seen strange 
things to-day.’ The Gr. is παράδοξος, which occurs 
in the same sense-in the Apocrypha in Jth 13%, 
Wis 5? 19° (ef. v.8 θαυμαστός), Sir 43°, 2 Mac 94 [EV 
in last ‘contrary to expectation ’]. 

It is most unfortunate and confusing that AV 
uses ‘stranger’ also to represent 13 or (thrice, Lv 
256 45-47) the allied term avin, words which would 
be much more happily rendered ‘sojourner.’ 
‘Stranger’ might suitably be retained as tr® of 
both 13; and 1) in the few instances where their 
specifie renderings ‘ foreign(er)’ and ‘alien’ hardly 
suit the idiom or the context. The standing and 
privileges of the gér (the familiar ‘stranger within 
thy gates’) are described fully in art. GER. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

STRAW (j2n ¢eben, in Is 25" yand mathben ; ἄχυρον, 
palea).—The Hebrew teben is the same as the 
Arabie ¢iin, which is the straw of wheat and 
barley cut by the threshing machine into pieces 
from 4 to 2 in. long, and more or less split and 
torn, and mixed with chaff. It is the universal 
accompaniment to the provender of the domestic 
herbivorous animals. It is usually mixed with 
barley, and takes the place of hay. It was mixed 
with clay in the manufacture of unbaked bricks 
(see Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 5’). In one passage (Jer 
2378) AV tr. it ‘chaff, RV ‘straw’ (see CHAFF). 
In one (Job 9118 AV and RV tr. it ‘stubble.’ In 
all the rest (Gn 242 32, Ex 5% 10. 11, 12. 18.16. 18. Jor 1919, 
1K 4%, Job 41%, Is 11’ 65°) both VSS tr. it 
‘straw.’ As ‘straw’ in Western languages refers 
to whole stalks of the cereals, it might be better 
to adopt the Arab. t2bn, a word now well under- 


*The denom. verb 723 occurs in Hithp. in sense of ‘make 
oneself strange,’ ‘act as a stranger’ in Gn 427 (of Joseph's 
attitude to his brothers) and 1 Καὶ 149-6 (of Jeroboam’s wife feign- 
ing herself to be a stranger). In Dt 32-7 the words \oqy W373 
(AV ‘lest their adversaries should behave themselves strangely’) 
should misdeem’ (RY), ὧδ. fail to 


| recognize the truth [lit. ‘treat as foreign,’ ef. Jer 194], 


---..Οσς..- 
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stood, and which is better than ‘cut straw,’ as it 
includes the chaff. There is no reason for the 
rendering ‘stubble’ or ‘chaff.’ Whole straw is 
seldom used for any purpose in the East. 
G. E. Post. 
STREAM.—See Brook and RIVER. 


STREET.—In Oriental towns the streets seem to 
owe their form and direction more to accident 
than design. The houses are built with a view to 
seclusion and comfort within, and with little care 
as to what is without. Space is precious, so the 
streets are narrow ; and as no order is enforced in 
building, they twist and turn among the houses 
with bewildering effect. They are usually un- 
paved, and go swiftly to mud in rainy weather. 
Often, in spite of the industry of innumerable 
dogs, the refuse cast out is at once offensive and 
dangerous to health. The upper storeys frequently 
project over the street, leaving only a narrow 
opening overhead. ‘This utilizes space, and forms 
a shelter from heat. In unwalled towns and vil- 
lages, in obedience to the instinct of defence, the 
houses are crushed closely together : the openings 
between them are rather alleys than streets. 
Schick gives the average width of the streets in 
Jerusalem as 2°75 τὰ. (ZDPV, 1884, iv. 217); the 
στενωποί of Josephus (BJ V. vill. 1) would still 
accurately describe most of them. Where a town 
is built on a steep slope, as, ¢.g., In Safed, tne roofs 
of the lower houses sometimes form the street in 
front of the higher. 

Tobit (1817 sees the streets of the future Jeru- 
salem ‘paved with beryl, and carbuncle, and 
stones of Ophir’ (cf. Rev 213), Herod the Great 
laid a main street in Antioch with ‘ polished 
stone’ (Jos. Ant. XVI. v. 3). This is the first 
niention of actual pavement. Agrippa Il. con- 
sented to the paving of Jerusalem with white 
stone (16. XX. ix. 7). The two spacious thorough- 
fares characteristic of S easlnaisl and Syro-Roman 
cities, which cut through the city at right angles, 
were commonly paved with stone. Their remains 
ean be traced in Bozrah, Damascus, etc.; but by 
far the finest example is found at Shuhba, on the 
north-western shoulder of Jebel Haurdin. In 
some cases the central roadway was separated 
from the passage for foot passengers on either 
side by a stately colonnade. The imposing eflect 
of this arrangement may still be seen among the 
ruins of Jerash. 

Men of the same trade are usually found in one 
street. In Jer 3771 we read of the ‘ bakers’ street.’ 
Josephus (BJ V. vill. 1)says Titus entered through 
the second wall ‘at tle place where are the mer- 
chants of wool, the braziers and the market for 
eloth.’ So in Cairo and Damascus, for instance, 
we have the bazaars of the braziers, the silver- 
smiths, the saddlers, etc. The goods are exposed 
for sale in little shops whose fronts are entirely 
open. The bazaars are frequently roofed with 
glass. As strictly business streets, they are shut 
at sunset, and closely guarded. 

yn, ‘what is without,’ is the Heb. word which 
properly corresponds to stree¢: 1:77 is unhappily 
often so rendered, esp. in AV (less often in RY), 
but it really means broad or open place (cf. Driver 
on Am 5% or Dn 9”). For yn LAX gives ὁδός (Is 
5° etec.), ἔξοδος (28 139 ete.), δίοδος (Is 733), πλατεῖα 
(Ps 18” ete.) ; for pmsdy (Job 1817), ἐπὶ πρόσωπον 
ἐξωτέρω, where the sense is obviously ‘ on the face 
of the earth’ (Davidson, Job, ad toc.). In each 
case AV and RV render ‘street.” This is right 
when the reference is to the outside of the house. 
The context determines the meaning. In Ps 1449 
RV gives correctly ‘in our fields.’ 2᾿ΠῈΊ is repre- 
sented in LXX by ὁδός (Is 59%), δίοδος (Dt 13%), 
ἔπαυλις (Ps 1444); but the usual equivalent is 


πλατεῖα, in which the root idea is the same. It 
applies to the open space at the gate (see OPEN 
PLACE) where assemblies met, cases were tried, 
and business done; also to any square or open 
space in the city, as, e.g., before the house of God 
(Ezk 10%). pw occurs in Pr 78, Ec 1245, Ca 32. 
In the first LXX renders δίοδος, ‘ thoroughfare’ ; 
in the others ἀγορά. This corresponds with Arab, 
sik==‘market,’ or ‘place of concourse’: zukak is 
used for the comimon passages between the houses. 

In NT πλατεῖα and ῥύμη are practically synony- 
mous. Although in Lk 14%! we read πλατείας καὶ 
ῥύμας, possibly here implying distinction in breadth, 
and rendered ‘streets and lanes,’ yet the street 
called Straight in Damascus is called ῥύμη (Ac 9"), 
and it was one of the finest streets in Syria. For 
ἀγορά (Mk 655) RV gives correctly ‘market place.’ 

W. EWING. 

STRENGTH OF ISRAEL.— The EV tr. of the 
Divine title 5yqv: πε in 1 Καὶ 15% The word ns3 
occurs parallel with win, mxyan, ma, "373, in a 
list of Divine attributes in 1 Ch 294, where it is 
tr. in EV ‘victory’ (so LXX vixy). Driver (Heb, 
Text of Samuel, p. 98) points out that the proper 
meaning of the root πε is splenduit, and argues 
that the sense of victory is a special and derived 
one. He adopts for bxxw" nx: the tr. ‘ the Glory of 
Israel’ (similarly, Lohr), H. P. Smith (following 
the Vulg. triumphator) renders ‘the Victor’; 
Wellh. ‘the Faithful one. The LXX in 158 15” 
has καὶ διαιρεθήσεται ᾿Ισραὴλ εἰς δύο, which implies 
that the Gr. translator read or misread ayn‘ for nx, 

J. A. SELBIE. 

STRIKE, STROKE.—The verb ‘to strike’ is of 
Anglo-Sax. origin, coming from strican ‘to ad. 
vance swiftly and smoothly ’ (Middle Eng. stviken), * 
though it is allied to Lat. stringere ‘to touch 
swiftly and lightly, graze.’ It is thus properly an 
intrans. verb, its trans. form being ‘stroke’ (from 
Anglo -Sax. stracian, causal of strican). But 
‘strike’ early adopted a transitive sense, and the 
two verbs were not kept distinct. 

1. In AV ‘strike’ occurs transitively in the 
phrase ‘strike through.’ 

For example: Jg 525 ‘When she had pierced and stricken 
through his temples’ Gnp1 npn), RV ‘she struck through his 
temples’; Moore ‘she . . . demolishes his temple, dit, makes it 
vanish,’ with a long note justifying the tr.; the Ozf. Heb. Lex. 
gives ‘pierce’; the Hel. vb. is usually intrans. ‘pass on or away,’ 
but here and in Job 2074 it is trans. ‘pass through’); Job 20% 
‘The bow of steel shall strike him through,’ Ps 1105, Pr 723, 
La 49, Hab 314 (RV ‘pierce’). It is a strong phrase meaning 
to crush, and the verb ‘strike’ has its original meaning of swift 
motion. Cf. Milton, Reform. in Hng. i. ‘The bright and 
blissful Reformation (by Divine Power) strook through the 
black and settled Night of Ignorance and Anti -Christian 
Tyranny.’ 

2. Through the confusion between ‘strike’ and 
‘stroke,’ the former came to mean rub smoothly. 
There are some examples in AV. 

Ex 127 ‘ They shall take of the blood and strike it on the two 
side-posts’ (ini, LXX θήσουσιν, RV ‘put it’); so 12°53 also 
2K 50 * He will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on 
the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper’ (oipsa~Sy i ΝΠ, LXX ἐπιθήσει 
τὴν χεῖρα αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ σὸν τόπον, RV ‘wave his hand over the place’ 
—because it is the same Heb, verb that is used for ‘ waving’ the 
‘wave-offering’ [Ex 2924. 26 etc.], for waving the hand as a signal 
[Is 132}, and the like—see Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8. 13); To 1111 ‘He 
strake of the gall on his father’s eyes’ (σροσέπασε τὴν χολὴν ἐπὶ 
τοὺς ἐφθαλμούς). Cf. Holland, Pliny, ii. 313, ‘If the side-posts or 
doore-cheeks of any house be striked with the said bloud, where- 
soever magicians are busie with their feats and juggling casts, 
they shall take no effect.’ 


* This early meaning is most nearly seen in the phrase 
stricken in age or in years: Gn 1811 ‘Now Abraham and 
Sarah were old and well stricken in age’ [0°23 D°s2, which is 
always the Heb. whether the Eng. be ‘age’ (Gn 18! 241, Jos 
931.2) or ‘years’ (Jos 131 dés)]; Lk 17 ‘They both were now well 
stricken in years’ {προβεβηκότες ἐν ταῖς ἤμεραις αὐτῶν), 118, Cf 
Robinson’s More’s Utopia, 29, ‘I chaunced to espye this fore- 
sayde Peter talkynge with a certayne Straunger, a man well 
stricken in age.’ 


STRIPES 


——— 

3. To ‘strike sail’ is simply to haul it down in 
order to ease the ship: Ac 2717 ‘strake sail,’ Gr. 
χαλάσαντες τὸ σκεῦος, RV ‘ they lowered the gear ’— 
see Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck, p. 105 ff.; 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 3291.; and the 
notes by Page and by Knowling. 

4, To ‘strike hands’ is to become security, as 
Pr 1718 ‘A man void of understanding striketh 
hands, and becometh surety in the presence of his 
friend,’ so 61 11ὅτι, 22, Job 17°, Ad. Est 148. The 
expression is Heb. and arises from the action. 

5. In the Pref. to AV occurs the rare but intel- 
ligible phrase ‘strike the stroke’; ‘The vintage 
of Abiezer, that strake the stroke ; yet the glean- 
ing of grapes of Ephraim was not to be despised.’ 

6. The verb ‘to strike’ is used for the action of 
God’s hand in disease or death, and the result is a 
‘stroke.’ 

Strike: 28 1215 ‘The Lord struck the child that Uriah’s wife 
bare unto David, and it was very sick’; 2 Ch 132° ‘The Lord 
struck him, and he died’; Is 15 ‘ Why should ye be stricken any 
more ?’; 167 ‘Surely they are stricken’ (Ὁ 32 ΠΝ, RV ‘utterly 
stricken’); 534 ‘We did esteem him stricken’; 638 ‘For the 
transgressions of my people was he stricken’ (ib 92}, RVm 
‘to whom the stroke was due’—see Cheyne’s and Skinner’s 
notes). Cf. Knox, Works, iii. 231, ‘I can not but feir lyke 
plagues to stryke the realme of England’; Bunyan, Holy War, 
27, ‘My brave Lord Innocent fell down dead (with grief, some 
say; with being poisoned with the striking breath of one IIl- 
Pause, as say others).’ 

Stroke: Job 232 ‘My stroke is heavier than my groaning’ (so 
RV; Heb. lit. as AVm ‘my hand’: but it is scarcely possible, 


says Davidson, that ‘my hand’ should mean ‘the hand of God 
upon me,’ i.e. ‘my stroke’; see his note); 3618 ‘ Beware lest he 
take thee away with his stroke’ (PDY3 ἼΠ᾽ 5.5, RV ‘lest thou 
be led away by thy sutliciency,’ RVm ‘lest wrath lead thee away 
into mockery’); Ps 3910 ‘ Remove thy stroke away from me’; 
Is 146 ‘He who smote the people in wrath with a continual 
stroke’; Ezk 2416 1 take from thee the desire of thine eyes 
with a stroke.’ The ‘stroke’* of OT, as of Is 534-8, was prob- 
ably leprosy ; in modern language a ‘stroke’ is paralysis. See 
art. PLAGUE in vol. ili. p. 8870, Cf, Shaks, Rick. 11. ur, i. 31— 


* More welcome is the stroke of death to me 
Than Bolingbroke to England.’ 


Timon of Athens, rv. i. 23— 


* Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
STRIPES.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 


vol. i. p. 527. 


STUBBLE.—In one place (Job 9118) this is the 
unfortunate tr® (AV and RV) of teben (see STRAW). 
In all other places it is the equivalent, in both 
Eng. VSS, of #2 kash. The LXX tr. this word 
in two places (Job 13° 417) χόρτος ; in eight 
καλάμη (= stubble’ or ‘straw’), and in four φρύ- 
vyava (‘dry sticks’ and ‘stems,’ including stubble, 
such as are gathered for fuel). This is the current 
(not classical) meaning of the Arab. cognate kash. 
Once (Is 33") the expression ‘ye shall bring forth 
stubble’ is tr. by LAX αἰσθηθήσεσθε (B), ‘ye shall 
perceive,’ or αἰσχυνθήσεσθε (N**), ‘ye shall be 
ashamed,’ evidently a different reading. Grain in 
Bible lands is not cut by the sickle, but pulled up 
by the roots, or the straw broken off short near 
them. Consequently there is little stubble in the 
harvest field, in our sense of the term. When 
teben wags withheld from them, the Israelites had 
to utilize kash for the manufacture of their bricks. 
Kash refers to such remnants of grain stalks, with 
sticks and stumps of small plants, as are ex- 
pressed by φρύγανα. Such furnish the pasturage 
of countless herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
They are liable to catch fire and burn. Most 


of the allusions to stubble are with reference Ὁ 
ἐ, 


such conflagrations (Ex 157, Is 5%, Jl 25 etce.). 
is finally rooted up and carried away by the wind 


“In the same way the subst. ‘blow’ is used in Ps 3910 and | 
In the former passage RV retains, the Heb. being 


Jer 1417, 
found only there ; in the latter 1t changes into ‘ wound "ἡ 
VOL. 1V.—40 
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(Job 13%, Is 4074, Jer 18% ete.) One of the most 
characteristic spectacles witnessed in passing over 
the breezy plains of Syria, after the harvest is 
over, is that of the uprooted plants of the large 
Umbellifere, Composite, and others, often with a 
spherical contour, dried to excessive lightness by 
the hot winds and whirled across the fields, leaping 
madly over stones and inequalities in the surface, 
and sometimes taking long flights in the air, then 
pausing a moment, only to bound off again, until 
they are caught in some thorn bush, or lost to view 
beyond the distant horizon. G. E. Post. 


STUFF (Lat. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of 
flax, tow, Old Fr. estoffe) is used in AV in the 
sense of goods, esp. household furniture. The 
Heb. is ὁ: ζῆ, except in Ex 367 (naxbn, lit. ‘ work,’ 
of the furniture of the tabernacle). The Gr. is τὰ 
σκενάσματα, Jth 15"; or τὰ σκεύη, Jth 16%, Lik 1781, 
Cf. Udall, Erasmus’ Par. i. 7, ‘All that ever they 
had about them of stuffe or furniture, shewed 
and testifyed povertie and simplicitie’; North, 
Plutarch, 871, ‘This man after he had spent the 
most partof his father’s goods, was so sore in debt, 
that he was driven to sell his household stutfe, by 
billes set up on every post.’ 

In 2 Ch 2 heading “stuff? means ‘materials’ for 
building. Cf. Erasmus, Crede, 39, ‘ Certayne men 
.. » have taught that he doth create which doth 
brynge forthe and make somewhat of nothynge, 
which belongeth onely to God, and that he doth 
make which frameth or shapeth ony thing of some 
matere or stuite’; Ex 39° 'Tind. ‘And the brod- 
rynge of the girdel that was upon it was of the 
same stufie and after the same worke of gold.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

STUMBLING BLOCK.—The word ‘ block’ was 
formerly used of a lump of wood, stone, or the 
like, in one’s way, and was then applied fig. to an 
obstruction. Thus Payne, Royal Hach. 38, ‘At 
which common block many eaueslinas do stumble.’ 
The expression exists now only in the compound 
‘stumbling-block,’ and only the compound is found 
in AV. 

The words so ὑγ are in Heb.: (1) mikshél (Lv 1914, Is 6714, 
Jer 621, Ezk 320 719 143.4 *); and (2) makshélah (Zeph 13). The 
Gr. words are: (1) spocwouue (Sir 8023, Ro 1418, 1 Co 89%); (2) 
ξύλον προσκόμματος (Sir 317); and (8) σκάνδαλον (Wis 1411, Sir 76, 
Ro 119, 1 Co 123, Rev 214). See OFFENCE, vol. iii. p. 5862, 

In the same way stumblingstone is used in Ro 
9. 33 (λίθος προσκόμματος), for which RV gives ‘stone 
of stumbling,’ the AV expression for the same Gr. 
in] P 2% ‘Stone of stumbling’ occurs also in Is 
814 for eben negeph, the latter word meaning lit. 
‘plague,’ ‘stroke’ (see STRIKE, STROKE), 

J. HASTINGS. 

SUA (B Ξουά, A Ξουσά, AV Sud), 1 Es 5°°=Siaha, 
Ezr 24; Sia, Neh 747. 


SUAH (mo; B Χουχί, A and Luc. Zofe).—An 
Asherite, 1 Ch 786, 


SUBAI (Συβαεῖ), 1 Es 5°=Shamlai, Ezr 2%; Sal- 
mai, Neh 735, 


SUBAS (ZovBds, AV Suba), 1 Es 5*4.—His sons 
were among the sons of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. ‘There is no correspond- 
ing name in the lists of Ezr 2, Neh 7. 


SUCATHITES (menawy; B Σωχαθιείμ, A Σωκαθιείμ, 
Luc. Lovyabeiu).—A family of scribes that dwelt 
at Jabez, 1Ch 2% See SHIMEATHITES, and cf. 
GENEALOGY, iv. 39, and Wellb. de Gentibus, 30 ff. 


SUCCEED, SUCCESS.—To succeed (Lat. sue. 
cédere, from sub, next, and cédere, to go; Fr. sue: 
* On Ezekiel’s ‘ block-gods’ see Davidson's note to 64 
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céder) is simply to follow; and success (Lat. 
successus, Old Fr. succes) is that which follows. 
Thus, Shaks. 11 Henry VI. τι. iv. 2— 

‘ After summer evermore succeeds 

Barren winter’ ; 

Tymme, Calvin's Genesis, 785, ‘This verily was 
rare honour, to be tolde of the event, and successe 
to come of fourteene yeares’—in reference to the 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams. In modern 
Eng. when the reference is to the result of an 
enterprise, ‘succeed’ and ‘success’ denote pro- 
sperity, but in older Eng. the nature of the result 
was not contained in the words themselves, but 
had to be indicated by an adv. or adjective. 

Succeed: In Sir 488 the verb occurs in its simple sense, and 
the prep. is expressed, ‘Who anointedst kings to take revenge, 
and prophets to succeed after him’ (διωδόχους wes’ αὐτόν). We 
still say ‘follow after,’ hut not ‘succeed after.’ The nature of 
the result is expressed hy an adv. in To 48 ‘If thou deal truly, 
thy doings shall prosperously succeed to thee’ (ebodias ἔσοντωι 
ἐν τοῖς ἔργοις σου). Cf. Shaks. Lear, 1. ji, 157, ‘The effects he 
writes of succeed unhappily.’ 

Success: It was possihle in 1611 to use ‘success’ in a good 
sense ;* it occurs so once in AV, 2 Mac 10% ‘For a pledge of 
their success and victory’  (ἔγψνον εὐημερίως καὶ νίκης). So Fuller, 
Holy State, 258, ‘God causeth sometimes the sunne of successe 
to shine as well on had as good projects.’ But elsewhere in AV 
an adj. is used, either ‘good’ (Jos 18, 1 § 18heading, To 712, Wis 
1319, Sir 209 3813, 1 Mac 455 823, 2 Mac 1029 1316) or ‘ prosperous’ 
(Sir 4826), Of, Fuller, Hoéy State, 109, ‘God mouldeth some for 
a scholemaster’s life, undertaking it with desire and delight and 
discharging it with dexterity and happy successe.’ On the other 
hand, Holy State, 79, ‘Sorrow-struck with some sad signe of ill- 
successe’; and Milton, P& iv. 1— 


‘Perplexed and trouhled at his bad success, 
The tempter stood.’ 


J. HAstTInas, 

SUCCOTH.—1. (nizp) A place so called accord- 
ing to Gn 33!” because of the booths (Heb. sukkéth) 
which Jacob made there for his cattle. In the 
Heb. text of this verse sukkéth oceurs three times 
and is rendered ‘Succoth ’—‘ booths ’—‘ Succoth ’ 
inAVand RV. The LXX by using σκηναί three 
times makes clear the identity of Succoth with 
booths, which has to be explained in the margin of 
AV and RV, but conveys the impression that the 
name of Succoth was then Σκηναί, Josephus (Ané. 
I, xxi. 1) states that the place was so called in his 
time; but this name would not have been given 
before the period of Greek supremacy. The Targ. 
and Syr. preserve the proper name Succoth, but in 
place of the second sukkéth (tr. ‘booths’ in EV) 
use ]5up, s?un, words which in a modified form are 
employed as equivalents for ‘tabernacles’ and 
‘booths’ in Ly 23%: 4 and other places where 
reference is made to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The Vulgate explains ‘ Socoth, id est tabernacula,’ 
though ‘ tentoriis’ corresponds to ‘booths’ in the 
earlier part of the verse. 


The passages where the name occurs are: Gn 3317 Savas; 
J03 1827 B Σοαχωθώ, A Σιωχώ, Luc. Bix a0, Jg 85-16 B Sony G8, in v.16 
ans σόλεως, A Σοκχώθ: 1K 746 (v.33 in LXX) Σοκχώθ; ἃ ΟἽ 417 
B Σεχχώβ @), A Zoxxahs Ps 608 Β τῶν σκηνῶν, Aq. ovexacuay } 
Ps 1088 & τῶν σκηνωμάτων, ART σκηνῶν. 


The passages in Joshua, Judges, Kings, and 
Chron. refer to a place E. of Jordan. Jos 13” 
mentions Succoth as in the territory of Sihon, 
king of Heshbon. In Gideon’s pursuit of the 
Midianites as related in Jg 8, he comes to Succoth 
after crossing the Jordan. From the references 
in Ps 608 [Heb.8] 1087 [He>.8] to the ‘valley of 
Suecoth’ nothing definite as to geographical posi- 
tion can be inferred, but a locality east of the 
Jordan is suitable (note that the LXX in these two 
passages does not treat Succoth as a proper name), 
Jerome on Gn 33" (Quest. Heb. in lib. Gen.) ob- 
serves with reference to Succoth: ‘Est autem 
usque hodie civitas trans Jordanem hoc vocabulo 


* On the other hand, it is found in the Rhemish NT in a bad 
sense,: ‘As God hath shewed hy the successe of all Heretical 
Colloquies, Synodes, and Assemhlies in Germanie, France, Poole, 
and other places in our daies’ (note on Ac 1528), 


inter partes Scythopoleos.’ Jerome testifies to the 
survival of the Heb. name, while Josephus (as 
already remarked) testifies to the existence of its 
Gr. equivalent. The Talm. Jerus. (Shebwth, ix. 2) 
gives aby (in some edd. abyin) as yet another 
name for Succoth, and Merrill (Last of the Jordan, 
p- 386), followed by Conder (Heth and Moad, p. 
183) and G. A. Smith (HGHLZ, 585), proposes 1 οἱ 
Deir‘ Alla, a mound about 1 mile N. of the Jabbok, 
as the site of the ancient Succoth, and the present 
equivalent of πῦρ γι, A place Sdkdt, about 10 niles 
south of Beisan, on the west of the Jordan, has 
also been proposed as the site; but, though this 
may meet the requirements of the narrative in 
Gn 33, a place E. of the Jordan seems necessary 
for some of the other places where the name is 
mentioned. Tristram (#ible Places, p. 345) failed 
to find any trace of the name Sueccoth east of 
Jordan. 

2. (Σοκχώθ, Ex 1287 13%, Nu 33° %) The first 
encampment of the children of Israel on leaving 
Egypt. The word is a pure Heb. one, signifying 
‘booths’ or ‘ tents’ (see above), but Egyptologists 
regard it as the equivalent of an Egyptian word 
Thuku or Thuket, the name of a region of which 
the capital was Pithom. Brugsch and Naville are 
agreed on this point, but not as to the situation 
of Pithom. Enbers proposes a different Egyptian 
word as the equivalent of Suecoth, but agrees with 
Naville as to the position of the region so desig- 
nated. Referring to art. EXODUS, vol. i. Ὁ. 802, 
it will be seen that the neighbourhood of the 
station Ramses, on the railway from Zagazig to 
Ismailia, corresponds to the ancient Succoth. 
The children of Israel must have remained here 
a short'time to arrange themselves in order for 
their future march; and whether the name was 
used by them in imitation of a similarly sounding 
Egyptian word, or because they then began to 
dwell in booths, may be left an open τ: 

A. Τ, CHAPMAN. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH (niuzniap; Β' Ῥοχχωθβαινειθεί, 

Σοκχωθβενιθεί: Sochoth-benoth).—In 2 K 17* it is 
said that the colonists from Babylon at Samaria 
‘made Succoth-benoth,’ just as the colonists from 
Cuth ‘made Nergal.’ The parallelism between 
Nergal and Suecoth-benoth shows that the latter 
must be the name of a deity. As Nergal was the 
patron-god of Cuth, it is reasonable to infer that 
in Succoth-benoth we have a corrupted form either 
of Bel-Merodach, the patron-god of Babylon, or 
of his wife Zarpanit. There is consequently a 
good deal of probability in the conjecture of 
Rawlinson (Herodotus®, i. Ὁ. 654) that we have in 
it a corruption of the Babylonian Zarpanit, ‘the 
silvery one,’ which, in accordance with a popular 
etymology, is generally written Zer-danit, ‘ the 
seed-creatress,’ in the cuneiform texts. The spell- 
ing of the name in the LXX lends support to this 
view; and it is just possible that Rawlinson may 
be right in suggesting that the biblical Succoth is 
due to a confusion between zerit, which seems to 
be a derivative form from zeru (see Haupt, Nimrod- 
Epos, 8, 35), and zardt, ‘tents’ or ‘booths.’ In 
Am 5% the name of the Babylonian god Sakkut 
has been transformed into map, if we accept 
Schrader’s explanation of the passage (SK, 1874, 
pp. 324-332). Perhaps the fact that the images 
of the Babylonian divinities were carried in pro- 
cession in ‘ships’ or arks, assisted in the change 
of the name. It is even possible that by Succoth 
the Hebrew writer intended to denote these pro- 
cessional shrines, Benoth (from Benith) bemg 
corrupted from Belith or Belit, the classical Beltis, 
a, common title and synonym of Zer-banit. 

LireraTuRE.—Schrader, COT i. 274%. ; Delitzsch, Paradies, 


215; Jensen, ZA iv. 352; and the Comm. ad loc. 
: A. H. SAvcK. 


SUD 


SUD (X06, Sodi).—The ‘river’ of Babylon, on 
which dwelt ‘Jechonias, the son of Joakim, king 
of Judah,’ and his fellow-exiles (Bar 1. The 
canal on which Babylon was situated before its 
destruction by Sennacherib was called the Arakhtu ; 
but the whole of Babylonia was intersected by 
small canals, each of which had a name, and it is 
therefore quite possible that in the time of Nebuch- 
adrezzar one of those in the neighbourhood of the 
capital bore a name which resembled Sud. As, 
however, the Greek sibilant can represent more 
than one Semitic letter, it is useless to speculate 
about the Babylonian form of the name until we 
know how it was written in Hebrew or Aramaie. 

A, H. SAYCE. 

SUDDENWULY.—The adj. ‘sudden’ and the adv. 
‘suddenly’ were often used formerly without the 
element of surprise which belongs to their root 
(Lat. subitaneus, from subire, ‘to come stealthily ’), 
and is always associated with their use in mod. 
English. Thus Shaks. uses ‘sudden’ in the sense 
of soon (Meas. for Meas, 11. ii. 83, ‘To-morrow ! 
O, that’s sudden’); and of hasty (As You Like 72, 
vy. ii. 8, ‘My sudden wooing, nor her sudden con- 
senting’); and of impetuous (Rich. If. τι. 1. 35, 
‘Small showers last long, but sudden storms are 
short’). So also he uses ‘suddenly’ im the sense 
of quickly (Tam. Shrew, ii. 327, ‘Was ever match 
clapped up so suddenly ?’) or presently (I Henry IV. 
I, 11, 294, ‘When time is ripe, which will be 
suddenly’). In AV ‘suddenly’ means speedily in 
Ps 610 ‘Let them return and be ashamed suddenly’ 
(yin, LXX διὰ rdyous); and in Jer 4915 50%. In 
1 Ti 5% ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man,’ the 
meaning is hastily (Gr. raxéws), J. HASTINGS. 


SUDIAS (BA Zovdlas, Lue. "Qdoud).—A Levitical 
family that returned with Zerubbabel, 1 Es 5” 


δ᾽. 
ealled in Ezr 2% HopAVIAH and in Neh 7% 
HopgEV AH. 


SUICIDE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
vol. 1. p. 522°. 


-SUKKIIM (030; B Τρωγοδύται, A Τρωγλοδύται, 
Luc. Xovyteiu).—The name of a tribe mentioned 
together with Libyans and Cushites as led by 
Shishak against Judea (2 Ch 128). The passage 
is not found in the corresponding text of Kings. 
The LXX rendering ‘Troglodytes’ was probably 
suggested by the fact of a place called Suche (Pliny, 
HIN vi. 172) being mentioned among Troglodyte 
possessions; the same is called by Strabo (iii. 8) 
‘the fortress of Suchus,’ and Suchus, he tells us, 
is a name for a sacred crocodile (2b. xvii. 1). Several 
geographers identify this place with the modern 
Suakin, which, however, may well be an Arabic 
word (sawakin). The identification of the Sukkiim 
with the inhabitants of Suakin, though accepted by 
Forbiger and Dillmann (in Schenkel, i. 288), is there- 
fore very uncertain ; nor is the view of Gesenius, 
that the word should be treated as a Hebrew ad- 
jective, ‘dwellers in tents,’ much more probable. 

D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 
SULPHUR. 


See BRIMSTONE. 

SUN.—The usual word in the OT for the first of 
the great lights of heaven is wv, Pheen. vow, Aram. 
δῦ (Dn 64) and shemsha, Arab. shamsun, Assyr. 
Samsu (samsv in the name Samsu-iluna, c. 2200 Β.6,, 
evidently a West Semitic form), There is consider- 
able uncertainty as to the etymology (for conjec- 
tures see Levy, Wérterb. uber die Targg. ii. 578 1.}. 
Other words for sun are πη, lit. ‘heat,’ or, adj. [2], 
‘hot’ (Job 380%, Ca 619, Ts 9438 30°), and org (J x 815 1418, 
Job 97), of doubtful derivation. Both these terms 
are used poetically, and the latter occurs in the 
place-name Ir-ha-Heres, ‘city of the sun’ (Helio- 
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olis), RV ‘city of destruction’ (see IR-HA-HERES). 

Job 31% the word used is 7, marg. ‘ light.’ 

The earliest mention of the sun in the bible ia 
in Gn 11.106 [P], in which, however, none of the 
above words are used, the luminary being referred 
toas the greater of the two ‘great lights’ (mé’éréth), 
created to rule the day, the lesser light being to 
rule the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness (v.48). Both of them were placed in the 
firmament for signs and for seasons, and for days 
and years (v.14). As the lesser light, the moon was 
the measurer of time, by her constant and clearly- 
marked phases; the sun was, by the constancy 
and regularity of his apparent motion, the real 
indicator. With those of the lesser light, his 
eclipses were regarded as signs foretelling events. 
He indicated the beginning and the end of each 
day; seasons, both religious and agricultural ; 
regulated the festivals; and determined the com- 
mencement and termination of every year, his 
movements forming, at the same time, the basis 
of all chronological data. 

Naturally, the ideas of the ancient Hebrews con- 
cerning the movements of the sun, when tested by 
modern science, were erroneous. As we, in the 
language of everyday life, speak of the sun as 
‘rising’ and ‘setting,’ so they spoke of him as 
‘going forth’ (ydza’, Gn 19™ ete.; zdérah, Je 9°, 
28 28: ete.) and ‘entering’ (δ6᾽, Gn 15!" ete.), 
Irom zarah and 66’ came the expressions, mzrah 
(shemesh), ‘the rising (of the sun),’ also ‘ east’: 
and méb6’ (shemesh), ‘the setting (of the sun),’ 
also ‘west.’ The equivalent Assyrian expres- 
sions are similar, being zit (for zit, from dzi= 
ψαφαἢ) samst and érib samsi, the ‘coming forth’ 
and the ‘entering of the sun’ (cf. for the latter, 
the Heb. 2:1 ‘to become evening’). Poetically, 
this idea of going forth and entering was extended, 
and the sun, as well as the moon, was regarded as 
possessing a habitation (Hab 3") and a tent or taber- 
nacle (Ps 19% ), set for him by God, from which 
he came forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, 
rejoicing as a ee man to run his course. This 
idea seems to be illustrated by the designs on 
certain of the cylinder-seals of Babylonia, on which 
a deity, evidently the sun-god, is represented 
coming forth through the open doors, which the 
attendants hold back for him, at the same time 
turning their faces away, in order not to be blinded 
by his brightness. In connexion with this, it is 
also worthy of note that the Babylonians speak 
of the bolts of the high heavens greeting the sun 
at his setting, and his beloved wife going to meet 
him. There is hardly any doubt that these 
poetical similes are based upon the unfailing 
regularity of the sun’s daily course, which, in 
more southern latitudes, varies less than with us, 
marking the two cardinal points, and also the divi- 
sion of day and night, with less variation. Such 
expressions as ‘the time when the sun is hot’ (1§ 
11°, Neh 7%) were therefore more precise than they 
would be in our latitudes. Having risen, and run 
his fixed path in his might (Jg 5581) until the time 
of his greatest heat, the sun went down at the hour 
which, like a living thing, he was supposed to 
know (Ps 104"). 

Like all God’s creatures, the sun was altogether 
dependent on His will, and at His command would 
cease to shine (Job 9’); and, this being the case, 
the sun could also undergo a change of his course. 
Of this there are two examples: Joshua’s order 
to the sun to stand still (Jos 10!*!4, Sir 465), and 
the going back of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz 
(2K 204, Is 38’). The former has given rise to 
a considerable amount of discussion, the impro- 
bability of such a change as the stoppage of the 
earth’s rotation implied thereby being generally 
recognized, notwithstanding that God’s power to 
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do so without harm to the world and its inhabit- 
ants cannot admit of doubt. The probability, 
however, is that this passage, being a poetical 
extract from another work, ‘the Book of Jashar,’ 
is not to be understood literally, the statement 
being made by poetic licence for some such expres- 
sion as ‘the sun did not set until the enemies of 
Israel were completely defeated,’ z.e. the opera- 
tions were carried out so rapidly, that as much 
was done as if the day had been twice as long 
(ef. v.44). On the other hand, the explanation 
that the lengthening of the day, and the continued 
appearance of the sun above the horizon, may have 
been due to a considerable increase of the refrac- 
tive properties of the atmosphere, is also possible. 
The return of the shadow on the dial has also been 
referred to various causes, and may, according to 
some, have been due to an eclipse (see Bosanquet 
in G. Smith’s Assurbanipal, p. 346, and TSBA iii. 
31 ff., v. 261). In 2 K 20°" it is the shadow only 
that is spoken of; but the parallel passage in Is 
38’ mentions also the sun, and on account of this it 
has been contended that the movement recorded 
must have been purely optical. The phenomenon 
referred to in Mk 15%, Lk 234, where it is 
stated that the sun was darkened, cannot refer to 
an eclipse, as it was the time of the full moon. 
The sun is in these passages, to all appearance, 
represented as hiding himself in order to cast a 
veil of darkness over the death of the Son of 
God. Whatever be the explanation of these three 
2 am departures from the sun’s daily routine, 
there is no doubt that they are intended to em- 
hasize the power of God, and His active interest 
in the affairs of man. The same ideas were, to 
all appearance, generally current with regard to 
eclipses in general, these being looked upon in like 
manner as extraordinary manifestations of the 
power of God over nature, or as foreshadowing the 
cerrible tokens of the day of judgment (Is 13", Jl 
21° 34=Ac 270, Mt 24%, Mk 13%, Lk 21%, Rev 612 
812), The setting of the sun at bright noonday is 
figurative of loss of happiness, prosperity, or success 
(Is 60%, Jer 15°, Am 8%, Mic 3°), whilst the reverse 
of this is indicated by the rising of the ‘sun of 
Righteousness’ of Mal 4? (see also vol. i. p. 193°). 
ike the moon, the sun was also regarded as an 
emblem of constancy, on account of the unerring 
daily repetition of his course (Ps 72°17 89%), The 
man who loves God (J g 5*) and the just ruler (2 S 234) 
are botli compared with him as the thing of all God’s 
creation shining with the greatest brilliance, whilst, 
for the same reason, he became the image of God 
Himself (Ps 844). His pure, unfailing light became 
also an emblem of beauty (Ca 619), and his force in- 
creasing daily, or at certain seasons, typified the 
progress of a good man towards perfection (Pr 48), 
The great luminary (Sir 1791) and adornment of 
the heavens (Sir 2615), his light shone on all things ; 
and is surpassed in brilliance only by the heavenly 
world to come, of which God Himself is to be the 
light and the glory (Is 60, Ac 26%). 

It is to the penetrating heat of the sun that the 
poetical expression Ann, hammah, is applied (cf. 
Ps 19°); and by means of this, as well as by his 
light, he exercises his beneficent power, bringing 
forth the fruits of the earth (Dt 331), grass with 
the help of the rain (28 23%), and giving man the 
desire of life (Ec 11”), But the sun has also the 
power of injuring, smiting, and scorching men and 
the fruits of the earth by his heat (Ps 1215, Is 49®, 
Jon 48, Rev 71° 168 ete.). 

, Observation of the movements of the sun, and 
his influence upon the earth and upon all nature, 


* Mahler, in JRAS, 1901, p. 42, explains the plague of dark- 
ness referred to in Ex 1021 as an eclipse of the sun, which took 
ee) in 8.0, 1336 (Sitzungsber. der k. Akad. der Wiss., Vienna, 
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caused all the ancient world, with but few excep- 
tions, to regard him as a living thing; and from 
this view, dwelling, as they did, in the midst of 
heathendom, the ancient Hebrews were not wholly 
free, especially during the time of the kings. Ex- 
cept, however, where a direct reference to idolatry 
is made, the sun is spoken of as a personal living 
being only in the domain of poetry, though, as 
will be seen further on, the writers of the Hebrew 
poetical books had been apparently influenced by 
the heathen teaching concerning the luminary of 
day. He ruled over the day, not asa god but as 
the source of light, heat, and the divisions of time, 
and came forth from his chamber to run his fixed 
course as one of the great creations of God, not as 
being himself a "ΕΠ Ahan men should worship. 

Nevertheless, the Hebrews were attracted by the 
worship of the sun, under the influence of the 
heathen nations by whom they were surrounded. 
A common act of worship is that mentioned in 
Job 312-27, in which the hand was kissed, and 
which is deseribed as an iniquity to be punished |. 
by the judges. The law against idolatrous wor- 
ship of the sun and heavenly bodies ig given in 
Dt 4, and from 172° we learn that the penalty 
was death by stoning at the gate of the city. The 
open idolatry which took place in the time of the 
kings, however, shows clearly that the laws re- 
corded in the passages quoted were not generally 
observed. 

On the entrance of the Israelites into the Holy 
Land, they found there the worship of the sun 
under the name of Baal-hammon, the last com- 
ponent part of this appellation being the singular 
of the word hammdnim, meaning ‘ sun-images,’ and 
connected with the word hammdh, ‘heat or hot,’ 
one of the words used in the OT for the sun (Job 
308 etc.). As pointed out in the article BAAL, 
however, it is not certain that Baal was regarded 
as the sun, but the sun was a Gaal, or ‘lord,’ just 
as the Babylonian sun-god, Samas, bore the title 
of bélu, ‘lord,’ in common with the other deities 
of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, the worship of the sun, properly 
so called, came from Babylonia, in which country 
there were at least two shrines to this god—one at 
Sippar (Abu-habbah), and the other at Larsa, which 
is ΠΤ with the Ellasar of Gn 14, He was 
also worshipped, however, at many other places in 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Noteworthy in connexion with the worship of 
the sun by the Jews, and its origin, is the reference 
to the chariots of the sun in 2K 234. To all 
appearance the chariot, as well as the horses, had 
been dedicated by various idolatrous kings of Judah, 
and they were stationed at the western entrance 
to the temple, ‘ by the chamber of Nathan-melech 
the chamberlain, which was in the precincts.’ At 
the temple of the sun at Sippar in Babylonia there 
was also a chariot, and presumably horses, dedi- 
cated to that deity ; and it is worthy of note that, 
as one of the sacred objects belonging to the 
temple of the god, it was the custom to make 
sacrifices to it.* In the 19th year of Nabopolassar 
this was transferred from the keeping of the men 
who had care of the horses (2 of the sun at Sippara) 
to a man named Bél-Ahé-iddina, and a list of the 
furniture (ddé) of the chariot was drawn up, 
enumerating about 140 objects belonging to it, 
many of them of silver, though some were of gold 
and of bronze. It is doubtful whether the Baby- 
lonians ever thought of the sun-god coursing through 
the heavens in a chariot drawn by swift steeds of 
fiery breed typifying his brilliant daily journey 
through the heavens, as the inscriptions, so far as 

* One of the tablets referring to this states that on the 13th 


of Lyyar, in the 14th year of Nabopolassar, a full-grown white 
sheep was offered before it. 
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they are known, do not refer to this, and the 
representation of the sun-god on the stone found 
by Mr. Rassam at Abu-habbah shows the deity 
seated in his shrine, with the representation of his 
dise before him, and two small figures coming out 
of the top of the shrine, seemingly guiding the 
disc by means of the cords attached to it, which 
they hold in their hands. The sacrificial instru- 
ments which formed part of the furniture of the 
chariot suggest that it was used in connexion with 
the worship of the sun; and as, in its equipment, 
swords or daggers of gold (3 in number) and of 
some other material (2 in number) are referred to, 
the suggestion that it may have accompanied the 
army on certain occasions would not be without 
probability. ‘The ceremonies in connexion with 
the chariot of the sun at Sippar, in all probability, 
had their reflexion at Jerusalem. It is hardly 
likely, however, that the chariot of the sun at 
Jerusalem, which Josiah burned with fire, was so 
splendid as that at Sippar in Babylonia.* 

The worship of the sun at Jerusalem is described 
by Ezekiel, who speaks of the five and twenty 
men (? priests) with their backs towards the temple 
of the Lord, and their faces towards the east, wor- 
shipping the sun (Ezk 8"), During this ceremony 
it is said (v.!") that ‘they put the branch to their 
nose,’ a doubtful phrase which has been the subject 
of much discussion. The general opinion, however, 
is, that this is a reflexion of a Persian custom in 
which, when repeating the liturgy, the priests 
held from time to time in the left hand a bunch of 
twigs called daregman, and wore, at the offering 
of the daily sacrifice, a kind of veil. It may be 
noted in connexion with this, that, in the list of 
things belonging to the chariot of the sun at 
Sippar, 2 nurmdé are mentioned. Now the word 
nurmté, as is suggested by Frd. Delitzsch (Assyr. 
HWB), possibly means ‘fig,’ ‘ fig-tree,’ and two 
models of a tree of this kind, or of branches, 
probably belonged to the chariot as ornaments, 
and may have been carried ‘ before the face’ when 
worshipping the sun, as his emblems. Whether 
this practice originated in Persia or in Babylonia 
is doubtful. 

These idolatrous Jews of old are represented as 
worshipping the sun towards the east, z.¢. at his 
rising. This was a custom with the Persians, and 
also, in all probability, with all the nations which 
adored that luminary. At the temple of Borsippa, 
which is generally regarded as the Tower of Babel, 
the worship of the sun was possibly an institution 
of long standing, and at the beginning of a new 
day, that 1s, at sunset, the following hymn was 
Bung :— 

‘Sun-god in the midst of heaven, at thy setting, 

May the bolt of heaven lofty speak thee peace— 

May the door of heaven bless thee. 

Misaru, the messenger, thy beloved, let him direct thee. 

At E-babarra, the seat of thy dominion, thy supremacy 
shines forth. 

May Aa, thy beloved wife, gladly come to meet thee; 

May thy heart take rest; 

May thy divine refreshment be prepared for thee. 

Warrior, hero, sun-god, may they glorify thee. 

Lord of E-babarra, may the course of thy road prosper. 

ear is thy path, make firm the road, ¢o to thine 
a . 

Sun-god, thou art judge of the land, (and) director of its 
decisions.’ 

In this hymn the sun is not only represented in 
a manner similar to that of the psalmist, as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber (Ps 19°), 
but his bride is conceived as going to meet him, 


* Among the Babylonians, the important thing in connexion 
with the ceremonies seems to have been the chariot, and this 
was probably the case at Jerusalem. With the Persians, on the 
other hand, the horses seem to have been at least as important, 
and sometimes the one, sometimes the other, followed in the 
processions. 
they were on certain occasions sacrificed to the sun (Herod. i. 
188, vii. 40, 55; Xen. Cyr. viii. 3). 


The colour of these sacred horses was white, and | 
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and he takes rest and refreshment after his weary- 
ing course. The last line of the inscription shows 
him also in the character which he commonly had 
with the Babylonians, namely, that of judge, 
which he apparently possessed as witness of every- 
thing that passes on the earth (‘under the sun,’ as 
so often occurs in Ecclesiastes, 6.0. 15:9 etc.). The 
tablet which followed the above was a hymn to the 
Yising sun, beginning (the Akkadian version only 
is preserved), Utu ana-azaga-ta θα, ‘Sun-god in the 
glorious heaven rising,’ and may have resembled 
that with which the heathen Jews greeted the 
luminary, when performing the ceremony referred 
to by Ezekiel.* 

The judgment pronounced against the sun and 
moon (Is 2428), in which the former was to be 
ashamed, is regarded by some as resting upon the 
fact that the idolatrous worship which was paid 
to it was accounted as a sin, the consequences of 
which rested upon the object causing it, and would 
be visited upon it by God at the last day. Thisis 
probable; but the end of the verse ought to be 
taken into account, for when the Lord reigns in 
Zion gloriously the sun may well be put to shame 
on account of his inferior lustre. 


LITERATURE.—Riehm, HWE; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887 ; 
Pinches in 7'SBA, 1884, pp. 164-169; YTransaetions of the 
Victoria Institute, 1894, pp. 10, 16, 17. 

T. ἃ. PINCHES. 


SUPERSGRIPTION (ἐπιγραφὴ).---1. The legend 
on a coin (Mt 22”, Mk 1216, Lk 2074). See Mongy, 
2. The accusation on the Cross of Jesus (Mk 15%, 
Lk 23%), See TITLE ON THE CROSS. 


SUPH.—One of the expressions used in Dt i! 
to define the locality of Moses’ address to Israel 
[?; on the difficulty of this interpretation see Driver] 
is ‘in the Arabah, over against Suph’ (po Sip [.6. 
by dissimil., for 212], AV ‘over against the Red 
Sea’). If the MT be correct, Suph is a place- 
name, possibly identical with SUPHAH of Nu 214, 
but, upon the whole, it appears more probable that 
mio Sim is a textual error for 0-077 (cf. LXX πλησίον 
τῆς ἐρυθρᾶς [θαλάσσης], Vulg. contra mare rubrum). 
Yam sitipht+ means probably ‘sea of reeds,’ and 
appears to have been originally a title given to 
the upper end of the Gulf of Suez, which would be 
shallow and marshy, and abounding in reeds (W. 
M. Miiller, As. uw. Hurop. 42f.). In the OT this 
designation is usually confined to the W. (Suez) 
arm of the Red Sea: Ex 10% (J) 138 15422 9331 
(all four E), Nu 33%" (P), Dt 114, Jos 2! (J) 478 
(D), Neh 9°, Ps 1067: % 22 1361315, Τὸ stands, how- 
ever, for the Gulf of ‘Akabah not only in Dt 1! 
Gif the above suggestion is correct), but in Nu 214 
(E) and 1 K 955; prob. also in Nu 14” (E), Dt 1° 
21; and perhaps Jg 11°, Jer 4051, 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SUPHAH (πΡ}0). --- The name of an unknown 
locahty E. of Jordan, found only in an obscure 
fragment of ancient poetry preserved in Nu 21 
( Vaheb in Suphah’). The suggestion of Tristram 
(Land of Moab, 50 f.), that it may be the modern 
Safieh, is exposed to the objection of which he 
himself is aware, that the initial 5 of the Heb. 


word could hardly represent an Arabic (o. The 


same ditheulty attaches to Knobel’s identification 
with Ια ὃ es-Safa, some 25 miles W.S.W. of the 
Dead Sea. See, further, the Comm. ad loc. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
SUPPER.—See Foon, vol. ii. p. 41>; and for the 
‘Last Supper’ see LORD’S SUPPER. 


| §UR (B ᾿Ασσούρ, 
* For other forms of the sun-god and sun-worship see the 


articles BAAL, CHEMOSH, MoLEcH, and Tammuz. 
+ Sadph is attributed also to the Nile in Ex 23.5 (cf. Is 19), 


Zovp).—One of the towns on 
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the seacoast of Palestine upon whose people the 
fear and dread of Holofernes fell when they heard 
that he had reached Damascus (Jth 2%). The 
towns are mentioned in order from north to south ; 
and Sur comes between Tyre and Ocina—the next 
place to the south being Jemnaan (Jamnia). The 
site, if a dificrent place from Tyre (Heb. Zor, 
Arab, Sir), is unknown. C. W. WILSON. 


SURE, SURELY, SURETY.—The adjectives 
‘secure,’ ‘sicker’ (or ‘siker’), and ‘ sure’ all come 
from the Lat. securus; the first being taken 
directly, the ‘second through the influence of the 
Teut. siker, sicher; the last through the Old. Fr. 
δεῖν (mod. str). ‘Secure’ retained the meaning of 
the Lat. (se *‘ without,’ cura ‘care’; see SECURE); 
between ‘sicker’ and ‘sure’ the difference was 
mainly one of dialect, till ‘sicker’ dropped out 
of literary English, Thus Chaucer, Zale of 
Melibcus, 2642, ‘Whan thow trowest to be most 
seur or siker of hir [fortune’s] help, she wol faille 
thee and deceyve thee.’ Both had a wider use 
than ‘sure’ has now. 


‘Sure’ was often used where we should now use ‘secure.’ 
Thus Udall, Hrasmus’ Par. i. 13, ‘Solitarines doeth quicken and 
make lustye the mind of a Christian souldier, and some time it 
is more sure for a man to count himself to the wild beastes, 
than to men, Baptisme taketh away al sinnes of the former 
life, but for al that, no man is sure from the assaultes of Satan 
which liveth sluggishly.’ So Pr. Bk. Pref. (1552), ‘There never 
was any thing by the wit of man so well devised, or so sure 
established, which (in continuance of time) hath not been 
corrupted.’ And in AV 18 235 51 will build him a sure house’ ; 
Is 2223 1 will fasten him as a nail in a sure place’; 3218 ‘My 
people shall dwell . . . in sure dwellings.’ 


The adverb surely, in ike manner, means some- 
times securely: Pr 10° ‘He that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely.’ Cf. Robinson, More’s Utopia, 
141, ‘They fence and fortifie their campe sewerlye 
with a deape and a brode trenche.’ Jer 35% Cov. 
“The wordes which Ionadab the sonne off Rechab 
commaunded his sonnes, that they shulde drynke 
no wyne, are fast and surely kepte’; Elyot, Gover- 
nour, li. 287, ‘David , . . came to the pavilion of 
king Saul, where he found hym snerly slepynge, 
havinge by him his speare anda cuppe with water.’ 

But it 1s of more importance to observe that 
in its ordinary meaning ‘surely’ has now lost so 
much of its force that its use in AV sometimes 
suggests to the reader the opposite of that which 
is intended. Thus in Gn 2", the first instance of 
its use, ‘In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die,’ the assertion is the strongest 
possible. he Hebrew is the idiomatic phrase, 
‘dying thou shalt die.’ But the English suggests 
a slight doubt. Soin Gn 34‘ And the serpent said 
unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die,’ ὁ.6. Ye 
shall certainly not die. 


This Heb. idiom, an account of which will be found in 
Davidson's Hebrew Syntax, § 86, or in Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§ 113, is variously rendered in AV. Sometimes the idiom is 
preserved, as Gn 2217 ‘in blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy seed.’ More frequently an 
adverb or adverhial phrase is inserted, such as ‘exceedingly’ 
Gn 1619, ‘certainly’ Gn 1810 437, ‘doubtless’ 2 $519, ‘utterly’ 
Dt 122, Jg 128 152, 260 1117 5 ‘clean’ Zec 1117; ‘solemnly’ Gn 438 ; 
‘earnestly’ 15 206° ‘altogether’ Nu 1618, Jer 3011; ‘needs’ 
Gn 245; ‘indeed’ Gn 878; ‘ever’ Jg 114; ay 1S 227 1016. 
‘at all’ 2 Καὶ 1893, Jer 2619; ‘straitly’ Gn 437, 1S 1428. ‘freely’ 
Gn 216, But hy far the most frequently used adverh is ‘surely’; 
and in every instance it has the force of ‘assuredly’ or ‘cer- 
tainly.’ Thus Gn 2822 5] will surely give the tenth unto thee’; 
Jg 1322 ‘ We shall surely die, hecause we have seen God’; Hah 23 
‘It will surely come, it will not tarry.’ Cf Sir 4811 ‘We shall 
surely live’ (ζωῇ ζησόμεθα). 


‘Surely’ is also the translation of certain Hebrew 
and Greek adverbs and other expressions, some of 
which are very forcible. Thus (1)’a&én,* Gn 2818 
‘surely the Lord is in this place’; Ex 914 ‘surely 

* A rather less emphatic particle is ’a%, the force of which is 


well seen in Ps 3895. δ. 11, esp, in RV. In Ps 62 this word is tr. 
five times ‘only’ (both AV and RY), once ‘surely’: cf, Ps 731, 


this thing is known’; 18 1552 ‘surely the bitter- 
ness of death is past’; Is 407 ‘surely the people is 
grass’: Jer 4 ‘Ah, Lord God! surely thou hast 
greatly deceived this people.’ The same word is 
tr. ‘verily’ in Is 45", ‘truly’in Jer 3% 5, ὁ cer- 
tainly’ in Jer 8°, (2)’Jm (an emphatic negative), as 
Nu 147 ‘surely they shall not see the land which I 
sware unto their fathers’; or ’#m-lo’ (an emphatic 
affirmative), as Ezk 36° ‘Surely in the fire of my 
jealousy have I spoken against the residue of the 
heathen.’ (3) ’Omndm (a strong asseverative from 
"aman, ‘to confirm’), as Job 34” ‘Yea, surely 
God will not do wickedly’ (RV ‘of a surety’). 
(4) 2 5 125 ‘The man that hath donc this thing 
shall surely die’ (Heb. ‘is a son of death’; cf. 
1S 207! 9016), (δ) ἀληθῶς, as Mt 267 ‘surely thon 
also art one of them?’ (RV ‘of a truth’); Jn 178 
‘They have known surely that I came ont from 
thee’ (RV ‘of a truth’). (6) πάντως, Lk 4% ‘Ye 
will surely say unto me this proverb’ (RV ‘ doubt- 
less ye will say’). (7) # [εἰ] μήν, He 64 ‘Surely 
blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will 
multiply thee’ (ἢ [edd. el] μὴν εὐλογῶν εὐλογήσω σε, 
καὶ πληθύνων πληθυνῶ σε). (8) ναί, Rev 22 ‘Surely 
I come quickly’ (RV ‘ yea’). 


Examples of ‘surely’ are Knox, Hist. 315, ‘I thinke and am 
surely perswaded.’ Rhemish NT, Preface, " Vulpilas surely gave 
the Scriptures to the Gothes in their own tonge, and that beiore 
he was an Arrian.’ Generydes (E.E.T.S.), 1317— 


‘They were fully accordid all in one 
That Auferius suerly shuld he ther kyng.’ 


Surety occurs in the phrase ‘of asurety,’ Gn 1518 
1818 26°, Ac 12 (ἀληθῶς, RV ‘of a truth’). Cf. 
1S 26+ Cov. ‘David .. . sent out spyes, and 
knewe of a suertie, that he was come in deede.’ 
Elsewhere the word means ‘security’ in the legal 
sense; cf. Paraph. in Verse, 58°— 


‘He who for men their surety stood.’ 


Suretiship occurs only in Pr1l™‘ He that hateth 
suretiship is sure’ (Heb. as AVm and RVm “ those 
that strzke hands’; see STRIKE). See DEBT, 
PLEDGE. J. HASTINGS. 


SURGERY.—See MEDICINE, vol. iii. p. 3338. 
SUSA.—See SHUSHAN, 


SUSANNA (Zovcavvd).—i. TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
—The history of Susanna forms a part of the Bk. 
of Daniel in the Greek Bible and in those versions 
which are taken from the Greek. In Gr. MSS, 
and also in the Old Latin and Arabic, it stands 
before Dn 1; butin the Latin Vulgate it stands 
as Dn 18. Swete prints it as a separate work 
after Daniel. The LXX is the oldest extant text, 
but there may have been a Semitic original. [ 
so, it is antecedently probable that it would be in 
Aramaic, not Hebrew. Hebrew was the language 
of legal discussions, hymns, and prayers. Aramaic 
was the language of such anecdotes and _ histories 
as circulated freely among the people. The LXX 
of the History of Susanna, as indeed of the whole 
of the Gr. Daniel, was lost for many centuries, 
because of the preference ‘of the Church for the 
text of Theodotion. The LXX of Susanna is, even 
now, extant only in Cod, Chisianus, otherwise 
known as 87, a cursive of the 9th cent. Theod. 
for the most part transcribed the LXX literally, 
but in severed instances he made additions and 
alterations meant to relieve improbabilities, or to 
supply details which seemed to make the narrative 
more smooth and intelligible. The Latin Vulg. is 
an accurate rendering of Theodotion. In Syriac 
Versions, our ‘ History’ is exceptionally rich. We 
have (1) the Syro-Hexaplar, which is a close 


| translation of the LXX; (2) the Peshitta, which is 
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given in Walton’s Polyglott, Ceriani’s Codex Am- 
brosianus, and in Lagarde’s Libra VT Apoer. 
Syriace, and designated W,; (3) and (4) from ν. ἢ 
onwards Lagarde gives ¢wo other Syriac recensions, 
both differing in many respects from each other and 
from W,, and known as L, and L,; (5) there is a 
remarkable VS given by Walton, the so-called 
Harklensian VS, known as W,. 

li. THE Srory.—We intend first to give the 
story in those features which are common to all 
our sources, and then to specify the important 
additions or alterations made in each. In the 
early days of the captivity in Babylon, there was 
ὃ woman named Susanna, very beautiful, very 
pious, the daughter of a priest. Her husband 
Joakim was very wealthy and honourable. He 
had a park adjoining his mansion, and his fellow- 
exiles were always welconie to both (vv.?"4). 
There were two elders in Babylon, who were also 
judges, and were held in high repute ; but both so 
far forgot God and the judgments He has pro- 
nounced against adultery (v.’) as to foster impure 
desires towards Susanna. Neither dared divulge 
his secret to the other; but one day they met in 
the park unexpectedly and agreed to coerce her ; 
but she strenuously refused to listen to them, 
saying that she would rather die than sin against 
God (vv.?°*4), Shortly afterwards, the elders sum- 
moned Susanna before the assembly of the Jews, 
and laid against her the false charge that they 
both saw her lying with a young man in the park, 
who, however, fled when they came near. Susanna 
protested her innocence, but the people felt obliged 
to believe two such honourable witnesses, and con- 
demned her to death (vv.7*"). As they were leav- 
ing the judgment-hall, Daniel, then a very young 
man, met them, and undertook to prove Susanna’s 
innocence. He insisted on cross-questioning the 
witnesses apart, and put the same question to 
each: Under what kind of tree did the adultery 
occur? Each gave the name of a different tree 
(vv.%-5), The people being thus convinced of the 
falsity of the charge, praised God, applauded 
Daniel, and put to death the false accusers 
(ν. 608), 

This is, in the main, the story as it appears in the LXX. 
Theod. adds many details. Itis probable that νν.1-4 originated 
in Theod. and were transferred from him verbatim to our solitary 
codex of the LXX; because LXX in v.7 introduces Susanna, as 
thougb sbe had not been mentioned before. LXX simply states 
that the elders saw her walking in the park one evening, and 
tbey both came tbitber early next morning ; but Thcod. adds 
that the house of Joakim was used every morning as a court 
of justice, and, after the people had been dismissed, Susanna 
walked daily in the park, and both the elders became enamoured 
of her. One day they both lingered when the court closed ; 
and after they had separated, saying it was dinner hour, they 
both came back, and confessed their lust. Theod, and the VSS 
taken from it tben insert a part altogether lacking in LXX, how 
the elders watched ber go into the park and concealed them- 
selves among the trees, surmising tbat she was going to bathe. 
When Susanna sent her maids for oiland cosmetics (᾽ς ‘soap’) 
the elders rushed on her, tempted her to adultery, and threatened 
to testify tbat sbe had sent ber maids away, so as to have inter- 
course witb a young man. When the maids came back and 
heard this accusation from the elders, tbey were utterly 
ashamed. Further, while LXX states that the trial was held 
in the synagogue, Theod. says it was held in the house and 
presence of Joakim, He omits from LXX that 500 of Susanna’s 
relatives and friends came to the trial: and he puts Susanna’s 
protestations before the charge; LXX after. Theod. gays the 
young man escaped because he was stronger tban the elders. 
In LXX tbe elders did not recognize him because he was 
masked. LXX introduces an angel as inspiring Daniel with 
wisdom at the moment when Susanna was being led to death. 
This Theod, omits; but he adds to the LXX that Daniel said 
aloud, ‘Turn back to the tribunal’; and that Daniel was invited 
to an elder’s chair. Tbeod. omits most of v.51 in LXX where 
Daniel says, ‘Do not suppose elders cannot lie.’ LXX puts two 
questions to the wicked elders: ‘ Under what tree?’ and ‘In 
what part of tbe garden?’ The punishment in LXX is: ‘ they 
threw them down the precipice’; in Theod. ‘they slew them.’ 
LXX only says; ‘And the angel of the Lord cast fire through 
the midst of them,’ and it alone adds a eulogy on young men 
meant to secure for them larger influence in public affairs, 


The Vulgate translates Theod. very accurately; the chief | 
deviation being the addition of one verse at the end: ‘And | 


king Astyages was gathered to his fathers, and Cyrus the 
Persian took the kingdom.’ This contradicts Dn 1, where 
Daniel is ‘a young man’ in 597, wbereas Cyrus began to reign 
in 538. 

Tbe Peshitta is given, as we have said, hy Ceriani, Lagarde, 
and W,. Pesh. agrees in tbe main with Theodotion. The 
cbief exceptions are that in v.22f- Pesb. lengtbens Susanna’s 
soliloquy and consequent repudiation of their overtures; and 
between vv.25 and 27 Pesh. inserts a verse which may well have 
dropped out from Theod., giving tbe testimony of the elders to 
the household which gathered when Susanna cried aloud. It is 
almost verbatim with 37-39, After v.41, W, presents a recension 
of Pesh,, different from L,. Ly, inserts, after the sentence on 
Susanna, these words: ‘ That all women may fear and not do 
again according to this shame.’ This W, omits. i, adds after 
v.43 ‘concerning this which I have not done 1 am willing that 
they should ask me anything.’ L, ealls the first tree ‘a pistic 
tree’; W, ‘a terebintb.’ The second tree, in L,, Ly is ‘a 
pomegranate’; in W, ‘a chestnut.’ At the end of v.64 L,, 
L,, and W? give a eulogy on Daniel, which W, omits. 

Lagarde gives, as we have said, a second Syriac recension, 
from v.42 and onwards (L.), which has several interesting read- 
ings. Two areunique. After v.43 Susanna’s prayer continues : 
‘Appear for me and send a Redeemer from before tbee, that 
thy truth may be believed by those that fear thee.’ In v.53 
Daniel says to the first clder: ‘These things thou hast done 
and tbou saidst: God is rigbteous, and the righteous He will 
not. destroy ; and thou hast not obeyed what thou hast taught 
to others.’ 

Much more important are the variations in Walton’s second 
Syriac Version(W.). It almost amounts to a distinct tradition. 
W, states that Daniel was 12 yearsold at the time: that the 
synagogue was held in the house of Joakim: that Susan was a 
widow, having lost her husband after a married life of a few 
days, and devoted herself to tbe Lord: that the names of tbe 
elders were Amid and Abid, and they were chiefs of the 
synagogue : that before tbe trial Susan was in chains in prison 
three days: that the two elders were not witnesses, but judges 
of Susan: that it was decided that at the 9th hour Susan should 
be cast down a precipice: that a throne was brougbt from the 
treasury for Daniel to sit upon, but tbat he refused to sit upon it. 

iii, [Ts Or1GIN.—There are several indications 
that the story before us cannot be regarded as 
historical. (1) The discrepancies in the several 
accounts, 6.6. those just given from W,. (2) The 
improbability that in the first days of the Captivity, 
when Daniel was ‘a young youth’ (v.*), any Jew 
in Babylon could be so afiluent as Joakim, or that 
so soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin the 
Jews should, in exile, possess the jus necis. (3) 
The reasons for Susanna’s condemnation are very 
flimsy, and the behaviour of the very youthful 
Daniel is, at least, arbitrary. He loudly condemns 
both culprits before he adduces any proof of their 
guilt. 

Assuming that we have here an ethical mythus, 
can we find its origin and motif? Ball (Speaker's 
Apocr. ii. 325f.) has a probable theory, borrowed 
in the main from Rabbi Briill (Das apekr. Susanna- 
Buch). He adduces evidence from several sources 
of a tradition of two elders, who, in the Captivity, 
led astray silly women, by the persuasion, that, 
through them, they would become the mother of a 
great prophet, or of the Messiah. These stories 
are an amplification or embellishment of Jer 297!-%, 
where we read of two prophets, Ahab and Zedekiah, 
whom ‘ Nebuchadnezzar roasted in the fire because 
they committed folly in Israel, and committed adul- 
tery with their neighbours’ wives.’ Origen and 
Jerome both knew of the elaborated form of this 
incident, and it occurs with sundry variations in 
Midrash Fanhuma on Leviticus; Bab. Talm. San- 
hedrin 93a; Boraitha of R. Eliezer, c. 33, and in 
Pesikta, No. 25. Here we have materials for the 
former half of the story: but not for the trial. 
The reasons for the rehabilitation of the tradition, 
with the trial attached, are ingeniously supposed. 
to have arisen about B.c. 100, when Simon ben 
Shetach was president of the Sanhedrin. Simon 
was extremely anxious to introduce reforms into 
criminal procedure. It is said that his son was 
falsely accused of a capital offence. On the way 
to his execution the false witnesses confessed the 
erime, but the son said to lis father, ‘If the 
salvation of Israel can be wrought through you, 
consider me the threshold over which you may 
pass.’ Simon, the Judzan Brutus, let the law 
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take its course, that by the death of one he might 
save the innocent lives of many. He advocated a 
more careful examination of the witnesses—his 
favourite dictum being: ‘Examine the witnesses 
abundantly’ (Pirke Aboth i. 9). He sought also 
to suppress perjury by insisting that he who swore 
falsely should, if detected, be punished with the 
same penalty as he sought to inflict on another. 
(N.B.—The elders were put to death for seeking 
to canse Susanna’s death). The Sadducees, against 
Spnon, interpreted the law, ‘an eye for an eye,’ 
etc., to mean that the false witness should be 
punished, if his crime were detected after the 
penalty had been inflicted on the innocent one. 
We must confess that the appearance of our 
‘History’ at such a juncture would be most 
opportune for Simon. There is, it seems to us, a 
further coincidence. The moral of the narrative 
is, in LXX, summed up thus: ‘ Because of this, 
young men are beloved in Jacob, by-virtue-of (ἐν) 
their ingenuousness (ἁπλότητι) : and as for us, let 
us take heed that our youths be powerful; for 
young men will be pious, and there will be in 
them a spirit of knowledge and understanding 
for ever and ever.’ Clearly, tlis is a enlogy on 
youth ; and may well have been meant as a com- 
pliment to Alexander Jannzus, whose adviser 
Simon was, and who ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty-three. ; 

This assumes that the ‘ History’ is of Palestinian 
origin: and there is nothing against this. If it 
cannot be proved to have been originally written 
in Aramaic, it cannot be proved that it was 
not. 

An argument, as old as the time of Origen, which has been 
adduced in favour of a Greek original, seems to the present 
writer untenable. In vv.54f and ὅδ᾽, there occur two paranomasi@, 
Daniel asks the first elder: ‘Under what tree didst thou see 
them?’ and the reply is; ‘Under a masite tree’ (Gr. oxivos)§ 
and Daniel says: ‘The angel of God shall cleave (ryicu) thy 
soul to-day.’ ‘The second elder replies: ‘Under a holm-tree' 
(xpives); and Daniel says: ‘The angel of God has a sword to cut 
thee in two’ (apiru: σὲ. These verbal plays are so ingenious 
that they have heen held hy many to prove, heyond all con- 
troversy, a Greek original. There is no more cogency in this, 
it seems to us, than if, supposing all early VSS to he lost, we 
should read in English: ‘Under a clove tree’... ‘the Lord 
shall cleave thee,’ ‘Under a yew tree’... ‘the Lord shall hew 
thee,’ and should therefrom infer Hnglish authorship. Origen 
says that he asked many Jews to furnish him with Heh, words 
that would produce a similar assonance: hut always in vain 
(Migne, xi. 61-65). If Heb. fails, Aramaic is equal to the de- 
mand. The ‘mastick’ is in Syriac VSS &pndS (using Heh. 
letters); and the verh ‘to cut in two’ is PDD: the word which 
occurs in Pal Syr of Mk 616 ‘I beheaded John.’ In the second 
case L, and W, have Ν ΣΟΥ ‘a pomegranate’; opposite which, 
we surmise that there originally stood the words: ‘The angel 
of God shall precipitate thee’ (8D°). This is the punishment 
stated in LXX to have been inflicted: ‘They muzzled them 
and threw them down into the ravine.’ The verb ΝΣ is used 
in this same sense in the Aram. of Dn 3” 618, and in the Targ. 
of Jon 118, Ezk 16°. 


iv. CANONICITY.—The ΡΝ of Susanna was 
included in the Canon by the Greek, Syrian, and 
Latin Churches. The first to dispute its claim was 
Julius Africanus. In his Letter to Origen le 
powerfully questions its historicity (Bissell, 446), 
and calls it a σύγγραμμα vewrepixdy καὶ πεπλασ- 
μένον. Origen makes a rejoinder to each of his 
objections, but the replies are far from satisfactory. 
Trenzeus cites νν. 83. ὅ8 and ὅθ as ‘voices from Daniel 
the prophet’ (adv. Her. iv. 26. 3), and_Tertullian 
refers to our history (de Corona, iv.). Hippolytus 
treats it exegetically at the commencement of his 
Comm. on Daniel; and fragments are extant of a 
Comm. by Origen in Book x. of his Stromata, 
from which Jerome makes extracts in his Comm. 
on Daniel, c. xiii, Sehiirer (7JP τι. ili. 186) 
collects Origen’s citations from Susanna. 


LITERATURE.—Ball in Speaker's Apocr, ii. 323 ff. ; Fritzsche, 
Handbuch zu den Apokr. i. 116f., 182 ἴ.; Schiirer, HJP n. iil. 


183 ff.;: Zéckler, Apokr. des AT’ 213 ff.; Bissell in Lange’s ! 


Apoer, 445 ff.; Eichhorn, Einleitung in die Apokr. Schriften 
447 ff. ; Rothstein in Kautzsch’s Apokr. τι. Pseudepigr. ἃ, Ar 


i. 176 ff. J. T. MARSHALL. 


SUSI (mo; B Σουσεί, AF Zovel)—A Manassite, 
Nu 13% 0), The text, however, is donbtful (see 
Nestle, Higennamen, 209; Gray, HPN 92; Dillm. 
Nu. ad loc.). 


SWADDLE, SWADDLING-BANDS (abnn Ldth- 
ullah; ‘to swaddle’ [ὅπ] hathal, orapyavéw).—The 
wrapping in swaddline-clothes is at the present day, 
as it was in ancient times, one of the first services 
rendered to the newborn infant in the East. The 
child is laid across the diagonal of a square of 
cloth of which the corners are folded over the 
body and feet and under the head. The bandages, 
which are of plain cotton among the poor and of 
silk and embroidered work in the case of the rich, 
are then wrapped round the cloth which encases 
the child. ‘The custom seems to point back to the 


INFANT IN SWADDLING-OLOTHES. 


early nomadic life, asthe bandaging not only affords 
protection against cold and support to the spine, but 
also by the confinement of the limbs enables the 
mother more easily to carry the child on the day’s 
journey. During the first week salt water (Bale 
16*) is applied daily to the lips and flexures of the 
body wherever the tender skin might become 
inflamed. This hardening process as a protection 
against chafing is further assisted by dusting the 
joints with a powder of pounded myrtle leaves, and 
any tender or irritated parts of the skin are rubbed 
with olive oil. The absence of these attentions at 
the birth of Israel] (Ezk 164) indicated the outcast 
insignificance of the nation at the beginning. 
Amid the privations of the manger at Bethlehem 
this maternal duty was carefully attended to (Lk 
27-12), The swaddling-bands are daily unfastened 
in attending to the child, but the practice is kept 
up for about a year until the child is strong enough 
to use his limbs. The Oriental cradle has not the 
high sides of the Western cradle or infant’s crib, 
and the infant is firmly tied down by long straps 
resembling the swaddling-bands round the body. 
This idea of restraint appears in the majestic 
figure of the clouds as the swaddling-bands of the 
sea (Job 38°). In La 2” the AV ‘swaddled’ (‘nnee 
tippahti) is in RV tr. ‘dandled.’ The word is a 
denominative from nb» ‘span’ or ‘palm of the 
hand.’ 

The English words ‘swaddle’ and ‘swathe’ are 
merely dillerent spellings of Anglo-Sax. swethel or 
swethil, a strip of cloth for wrapping a child, or for 
bandaging in any way. Cf. Purchas, Pelgrimage, 
446, ‘Their feet to this end so straitly swadled in 
their infancie that they grow but little.’ 

G. M. MAcKIE. 

SWALLOW.—Two words are tr‘ ‘swallow’ in 
AV, and a third in RV. 4. WW dérér (Ps 843 
LXX τρυγών; Pr 26? LXX στρουθός τε" sparrow’ or 
other small bird), The allusion to the nesting of 
this bird in the sanctuary and its swift (unalighting) 


SWAN 
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flight fit the swallow. 2. iy σῶν (Is 3815 LXX 
περιστερά: pigeon’; Jer 87 LXX στρουθίον ΞΞ" spar- 
row’ or other small bird). “σήν (see CRANE) 
seems to be an adjective, and perhaps signifies 
‘twitterer’ instead of ‘crane’ (RV), and is ex- 
planatory of sds or sts; see, further, Dillm.-Kittel 
on Is 384. 3. oD sis, op sts, should be tr? as in 
RV (Is 3814, Jer 87), ‘swallow’ instead of ‘crane’ 
(AV; see CRANE). If sis or sis be the swallow, or 
better, the swift or martin, the twittering could 
only refer to its note in its nest. The allusion to 
the migratory habits of the bird would suit the 
swallow. The following swallows and swifts or 
martins are common in the Holy Land :—Hirundo 
Savygnii, Steph., the Oriental swallow ; A. rustica, 
L., the common swallow (Arab. sintind, or sis or 
sis); H. rufula, Temm., the red-rumped swallow ; 
Chelidon urbica, L., the martin; Cotyle riparia, 
L., the sand martin; C. rupestris, Seop., the crag 
martin; C. obsoleta, Cab., the pale crag martin ; 
Cynselus apus, L., the black martin or swift; C. 
melba, L., and C. Galileensis, would be included 
under the popular conception of the swallow or 
swift. Any or all of them would sometimes be 
called szs or sis. G. E. Post. 


SWAN.—The AV tr® (twice) of novin tinshemeth, 
a word which occurs thrice in the list of unclean 
creatures, once at the end of a list of lizards (see 
Mo.#, 1 ()), and twice among the birds (Lv 11% 
LXX πορφυρίων Ξε " water-hen,’ Vulg. porphyrio, RV 
‘horned owl,’ τὰ. ‘swan’; Dt 1415 LXX igs, Vulg. 
ibis, RV ‘horned owl’). The arguments against 
the swan are—(l) There is no reason why the 
swan should have been held unclean. (2) The swan 
is very rare in the Holy Land and Egypt, and 
therefore would have been little recognized. (3) 
The ancient VSS are against it. The gallinule or 
water-hen (Porphyrio) and the ibis are, however, 
birds which would have been held unclean, which 
are quite common, and each of which has the 
support of one passage in the VSS. Porphyrio 
ceruleus, Vandelli, the Purple Gallinule, and 7018 
religiosa, L., or J. falcinella, L., the Glossy Ibis, 
would suit the requirements of the passages. 


G. E. Post. 
SWEARING.—See OATH. 
SWEAT.—See MEDICINE, vol. 111. p. 330°. 
SWEET CANE.—See REED. 


SWINE (717 hdzir).—This word is cognate to the 
Arab. khinzir. The LXX tr. Adzir in Ps 80" ots 
(AV and RV ‘boar’), Ly 117, Dt 148, Pr 11” ὃς 
(AV and RV ‘swine’) There is no question as to 
the identity of the animal intended. The NT word 
for it is χοῖρος. The eating of swine’s flesh is for- 
bidden in Israel (Lv 117, Dt 148), hence the in- 
fringement of this rule was one of the practices 
to which the Hellenizing party sought to compel 
the faithful (2 Mac 618. The flesh (Is 654 661") and 
blood (665) of swine are described as characteristi- 
cally heathen and repulsive offerings (cf. 1 Mac 1*). 
A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout is used as a 
simile of a fair woman of doubtful character (Pr 
11”), A wild boar appears as fig. of the foes of 
Israel (Ps 8013), The ancient Egyptians and Phen- 
icians, as well as the Jews, regarded swine as 
unclean. Mohammedans are, if possible, more 
intense than the Jews in their disgust for them. 
To call a man a hog is worse than to call him a 
dog. This feeling is shared by most of the Chris- 
tians in Palestine. But a considerable number of 
them breed swine and eat their flesh. Swine’s 
flesh is sold in a number of shopsin Beirut. The 
writer has seen native Christians in Amanus 
hunting wild swine, which are very abundant in 


that range, as also in the Jordan Valley, and in 
the higher regions of Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
It would appear that, in the time of Christ, Jews 
had come to raising swine in large herds (Mt 880 
ete., Lk 15"), G. E. Post. 


SWORD in OT is the rendering of several 
Hebrew words:—1. 1720 mékhérdh, Gu 49° RV 
‘weapons of violence are their swords’ (better 
RVm ‘compacts’). The word is of very doubtful 
meaning, the VSS being at- fault; ef. Dillmann, 
Genesis, ad loc. 2. nbv shelah, Jl 28 AV (better 
RY ‘weapons’). 8. jiva kidén, Sir 467, through 
the ῥομφαία of LXX (better ‘spear’ as Jos 8!* 36 or 
‘javelin’). 4. 190 herebh (the usual word, occurring 
with great frequency in OT), which can nearly 
always be tr? ‘sword’ or ‘dagger’ (Jg 816), but once 
had a more general meaning; cf. the Arab. harb 
‘war.’ Thus herebdh is ‘tool’ Ex 20%, ‘axes’ Ezk 26°, 
and ‘mattocks’ 2 Ch 345 AV (KVm ‘axes’; RV, 
following a different reading, ‘in their ruins’; the 
text is quite dubious), and in Jos 5? omy nmiaq 
harbhéth zirim is ‘knives of flint.? Probably 
therefore herebh denoted originally the primitive 
flint implement, which, according to its varying 
shape and size, might serve the purpose of spear- 
head, arrow-head, axe, hammer, or knife. Such 
implements have been found during the excava- 
tion of Tell el-Hesy (Lachish), The ‘blade’ of a 
sword and the ‘head’ of a spear are alike called 
and lahabh. 


STONE KNIFE FROM TELL EL-HESY (LACHISH). 
(By kind permission of the PF). 


In size the hercbh was probably quite short. 
Ehud’s ‘sword’ (Jg 3156 RV) was a cubit (about 17 
inches) long, and Goliath’s (1 S 21°) was a possible 
weapon for David. The material of all weapons 
of offence was sometimes iron and sometimes 
bronze (cf. Gn 435, Jos 851,15. 17], Jg 1, Is 10%) ; 
at the excavations at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) spear- 
heads and a battle-axe of bronze were found as 
well as arrow-heads and a curved dagger (khanjar) 
of iron (F. J. Bliss, PE PSt, 1892, pp. 101-113, with 
illustrations; for mines in Palestine οἵ, Driver on 
Dt 8°). Roughly speaking, the difference of metal 
marks a difference of time, bronze weapons being 
earlier than those of iron or steel. In shape the 
herebh was sometimes curved with a sharp inner 
edge like the Egyptian sword, sometimes straight 
like the weapon worn by the Assyrians; for illus- 
trations see R. F. Burton, Book of the Sword, 
pp. 156, 205. The ‘double-edged’ herebh (Jg 38, Ps 
149°, Pr 54, Sir 21%) might be either curved or 
straight; cf. Burton, as above. 

The use of the sword was twofold: in war to 
despatch the flying or fallen enemy after the bow 
and the spear had done their work, in peace to 
execute malefactors; cf. 1 K 2%“, The sword 
was carried in a sheath (sym ta‘ar, Jer 478, or Π 
nadan, 1 Ch 9137) ‘probably of leather’ (Nowack, 
Heb. Archiologie, i. 363), but ancient sheaths 
were made also of metal (Burton, p. 222, with 
note 11), of wood (Schliemann, Jfycene, p. 281; 
οἵ, p. 303), of ivory (Odyssey, viii. 404), and perhaps 
even of linen (Schliemann, Ὁ. 283). When not 


worn a sword might be wrapped in a cloth (1 5. 21°), 
just as blades are bandaged with greased rags by 
the natives of India (Burton, p. 232), The sheathed 
sword was worn hanging from a girdle (10 Adgér, 
2S 20°; οἵ. Ps 453 (4), 

Among the many interesting sword-passages of 
the OT are:—Gn 3% RV (the two guardians are 
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the cherubim and the darting flame, 6.6. prob- 
ably the lightning; ef. Burton, p. 183, who sug- 
gests the dise-like sword of Merodach); Gn 4% 
(the Song of the Discovery of the Sword, according 
to some); Dt 33° (the LorD Israel’s sword, so EV 
rightly); Jg 108). 329 (the war-cry ‘a sword for the 
LORD and for Gideon’); Is 27! (the Lorp’s sword 
of chastisement) ; Is 24= Mic 45 (‘ swords into plow- 
shares’ a symbol of peace); J1 3” [410] (* plowshares 
into swords’ a symbol of war); 2 Mae 15” (the 
prophet Jeremiah delivers a golden sword to Judas 
Maccabeens in a vision). 

In LXX and NT ‘sword’ is represented by three 
words :—1. ξίφος, a long straight sword, only in 
LXX. 2. μάχαιρα, a word used to describe a mere 
knife (Gn 22”, Jg 19°° LXX (A) for nbayp ma’dikhe- 
leth; cf. Lk 223? in Τ᾿, Field, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of NT, pp. 76, 77), as well as the legionary’s 
sword (Eph 61, and the exccutioner’s weapon (Ac 
12%), Μάχαιρα is used in Mt 26°, a verse sometimes 
supposed to refer to war, but really referring to 
ordinary violence ; in Eph 6" of the ‘sword of the 
Spirit, the word of God (ῥῆμα θεοῦ)" received (not 
‘taken’) by the Christian warrior; and in He 4” 
of the two-edged sword with which ‘the word 
(ὁ λόγος) of God’ is compared.* 3. ῥομφαία, a word 
of somewhat doubtful meaning, but used in several 
interesting passages. It is found in Latin in the 
forms romfea (Sir 4032) and rumpia (Livy, xxxi. 39). 
It is certain that it was a Thracian weapon of 
large size (Livy, foc. cié.), but whether it was a 
sword or a spear is not quite certain. In Plutarch 
(4¢mil. 18) the Thracians are spoken of as ὀρθὰς 
ῥομφαίας βαρυσιδήρους ἀπὸ τῶν δεξιῶν ὥμων ἐπισείοντες 
(‘having straight rumpie of heavy iron swaying 
from their right shoulders’). Suidas (ed. Bern- 
hardy, 1853) gives τὸ μακρὸν ἀκόντιον ἢ μάχαιρα, and 
Hesychius (Leyden, 1766) μάχαιρα, ξίφος, ἢ ἀκόντιον 
μακρόν. In the “ Vulgate’ Psalter (taken from the 
LXX) ῥομφαῖαι is rendered framee (i.c. large spears 
such as were used by the Germans) in Ps 97, 
where Jerome’s ‘ Hebrew’ Psalter gives solitudines 
(=main). The usual Syr. rendering is ‘sword,’ but 
in Lk 955 both Pesh. and Syr*™ give rumha ‘lance,’ 
and in Rev 1 the Philoxenian (ed. Gwynn, 1897) 
gives ruha (apparently a mistake for rwmhca). 
General Pitt-Rivers, quoted by Burton (p. 183), 
speaks of a ‘leaf-shaped sword-blade attached to 
the end of the spear like the Thracian romphea,’ 
but Burton himself (p. 237) says that in modern 
Romaic it denotes the flamberge, the wavy blade 
carried by angels in art (26. pp. 136, 138). That 
ῥομφαία may possibly mean ‘spear’ is disputed 
by W. Wayte (Smith’s Dict. Antig.? 1890), but 
acknowledged by Plummer on Lk 2*, 

Instances of the use of ῥομφαία are—Gn 374 (τὴν 
φλογίνην p., see above); 1 Ch 21% *? (the sword of 
pestilence); Sir 46? (Heb. jiva kidén ‘javelin’); 
2 Mac 15" (‘the sword seen in vision) ; Lk 2%5 (the 
sword of anguish), Rev 116 19% (the sword of judg- 
ment proceeding out of the mouth of the glorified 
Christ; cf. Is 114 492. This last image is not so 
strange as appears at first sight, for the short 
Roman sword was tongue- like in shape, as the 
annexed illustration (taken from Lindenschmit, 
Tracht u. Bewaffnang. Tab. xi. fig. 11) shows. 


ROMAN DAGGER. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Vieweg u. Sohn). 


* Of. Bab. Talm. Béradkhéth 5a, ‘R. Isaac said, Every one 
who recites the Skéma (Dt 64) upon his bed (Pa 1495) is as if he 
held a two-edged sword in his hand,’ 


LITERATURE.—Sir Richard Burton’s Book of the Sword (London, 
1884) is a work of great but unequal merit, with many helpful 
illustrations; pp. 183-186 are on The Jewish Sword. Schlie- 
mann’s Jyeence (London, 1878) contains a good deal of in- 
formation about ancient Greek swords. For other works see 
ARMS. W. EMERY BARNES. 


SYCAMINE (συκάμινος, Lk 178),—As St. Luke 
alludes by name to the sycomore (συκομορέα), it is 
prob. [but see Plummer, ad /oc.] that he discrimin- 
ates between it and the sycamzne. By consent of 
scholars, συκάμινος is the Black Mulberry, Morus 
mgra, L., the strict signification of the word. Yet 
συκάμινος undoubtedly signifies also the syeomore. 
In all the passages in the OT where onpy and 
minpy occur (1 K 1057, 1 Ch 2778, 2 Ch 115 97, Ps 78%, 
Is 9, Am 74), the LXX tr. it by συκάμινος (or -or). 
As it is undoubted that shzkmitm and shikméth 
refer to the sycomore, we conclude that the LAX 
so understood συκάμινος. The true sycamine is 
therefore mentioned but once in the canonical 
books of the Bible and once in Apocr. (1 Mac 6% 
μόρος, AV and RV ‘mulberry’). It is a fine tree 
of the order Urticacew, with a hemispherical comus, 
20-30 ft. high. Its leaves are cordate - ovate, 
undivided or more or less lobed and _ toothed. 
They are too tough to be suitable food for the silk- 
worm, like those of the White Mulberry, Morus 
alba, L. The fruit resembles in size and shape the 
larger varieties of blackberries. It really consists 
of an aggregation of flowers, in an oblong spike, 
the succulent part of the fruit being the fleshy 
sepals. It has a pleasant acid taste, and ig 
sold in all Oriental fruit markets. It is so 
abundant in Damascus as to be known as ἐδέ- 
shadmi=Damascus Mulberry. Neither it nor the 
white mulberry is to be confounded with the 
‘mulberry trees’ of 2S 5%, 1Ch 14%); see 
MULBERRY. G. E, Post. 


SYCAMORE, SYGCOMORE.—As pointed out under 
SYCAMINE, the Heb. δρῶ and nip refer to the 
sycomore, which must not be confused with the 
tree known by that name in England and America 
—Acer pseudo-platanus, L., the false plane tree. 
The reference is to a tree of the samie order, 
Urticacee, as the sycamine. It is of the same 
genus as the fig, and known in botany as Ficus 
Sycomorus, L., Arab. yummeiz. It has a flattened 
spherical comus, from 15-50 ft. high, often one- 
sided, as in the illustration, and sometimes shading 
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SYCOMORE ΤΙΣ OVERHANGING A ROADWAY. 
(The hedge to the right is Indian I'ig). 


an area, 60-S0 ft. in diameter. As it is very fre- 
quently planted by roadsides, its long, nearly 
horizontal branches project over the road. It was 
therefore eminently a suitable tree for Zaccheus 
to climb (Lk 19*) in order to see Jesus passing. 
Seated on its lowest branch, he would be within 
easy speaking distance of the Saviour. The 
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foliage also is not usually dense, esp. in the old 
trees by waysides. The trunks often attain a 
very large size, sometimes 30-40 ft. in circumfer- 
ence. The leaves are ovate-subcordate. The fruit 
is a small, not very palatable fig, about 1 in. long, 
growing thick together on eurious little leafless 
twigs on the trunk or large branches. Whatever 
may have been the custom in ancient times in re- 
gard to puncturing the figs of the sycomore to 
cause them to ripen, or to improve their flavour, 
this is no longer done in Palestine. The fruit is 
either shaken down or plucked as it ripens, and 
eaten without any preparation. It ripens in sue- 
cessive instalments almost throughout the year. 
The wood of the sycomore, although light and 
porous, is durable. It was used in Egypt for 
mummy eases. It is not now so common in the 
Holy Land as to furnish much available timber, 
but it was formerly very plentiful, esp. in the low 
lands (1 K 107’, 1 Ch 27°). It oceurred, however, 
in the hill-country also. Amos, a Judean shep- 
herd, eollected (?)* its fruit (74%). The destroying 
of sycomore trees by frost (Ps 7857) was phenomenal, 
as frost is exceedingly rare in Egypt. At the same 
time it was a great disaster, as the sycomore was 
much eultivated there for the industrial uses of 
its wood. Sycaminopolis (Haifa) derived its name 
from this tree. G. E. Post. 


SYCHAR (ABS Συχάρ; VWule. Siehar). —Jesus 
passing throngh Samaria, on His way from Judiea 
to Galilee, eame ‘to a city of Samaria called 
Sychar,’ which was ‘near to the parcel of ground 
that Jacob gave to his son Joseph’ (Jn 4°); and 
Jacob’s well was there (v.6). The identification 
of Sychar has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. All commentators now agree that ‘Sychar’ 
is the eorrect reading, and not a copyist’s error 
for ‘Shechem’ as Jerome and Epiphanius held. 
But the question remains whether Sychar was 
Shechem or another place in the vicinity of 
Shechem., 

It has been urged that, in eonsequence of the 
hatred which existed between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, the Jewish common people ironically 
ca! ed Shechem Shikkor, ‘drunken,’ or Sheker, 
‘talsehood.’ But there is no evidence either in 
Josephus, the Targum, or the Talmud of their 
ever having done so; and the only support of the 
theory seems to be that Isaiah (281+), referring, 
apparently, to the city of Samaria, denounces the 
‘drunkards’ (shikkorim) of Ephraim ; and that the 
expression in Hab 2%, a ‘teacher of lies’ (médreh 
sheker), which refers to idolatry, contains an allusion 
to Moreh and Shechem. These interpretations are 
too forced, and the suggestion of Trench (Studies 
in the Gospels, p. 86), that St. John ‘was himself 
the author of the niekname,’ is too far-fetched. 
Another view is that mand 7 are often confounded 
in pronunciation (Olshausen and Liicke, Com. 5. 
iv. Joh, i. 512), and that Sychar comes from 
Sychem as pronounced by the Greek residents (cf. 
Beliar for BeliaZ, 2 Co 615, Eph 27). The change 
from e to @ is not, however, explained. Jerome 
(Lp. Paul. and Quest. Gen.) says that Sychar and 
Sychem are the same place, but he gives no evi- 
dence, and attributes the altered form to a copyist’s 
error. This view has been adopted by Epiphanins 
and the pilgrims Arculf (A.D. 670), Theoderich 
(A.D. 1172), Maundeville (A.D. 1312), ete. ; and in 
modern times by Robinson, Stanley, Guérin, and 
Riehm (ATVB). 

It is more logical to take Sychar to be another 


* AV tr. b6lés shikmim, ‘a gatherer of sycomore fruit,’ RV ‘a 
dresser of sycomore trees.’ It is possible that the Heb. ex- 
pression (ci. LXX χνίζων, Vulg. ἐλ ρα μι) refers to the above- 
mentioned method of improving the fruit. See, further, 
Driver, ad loc, 


place in the vicinity of Shechem. The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel was well acquainted with the 
QT, which sufficiently indicates the position of 
Shechem; and it is inconceivable that he should 
have described a well-known town with such a 
history and with so many sacred associations as 
‘a eity of Samaria near the parcel of ground that 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph.’ It is also highly 
improbable that St. John, in this particular narra- 
tive, would have referred to Shechem by a nick- 
name. St. Stephen (Ac 7'*) uses the LXX form, 
Sychem (Συχέμ), and this would probably have 
been employed by the evangelist 1f he had not 
intended to indicate another place. Sychar and 
Sychem are, in fact, distinguished in ancicnt docu- 
ments. Eusebius (Onom.) says that Sychar was 
‘ before,’ that is ‘east’ of Neapolis (Vadlus), which 
he distinguishes from Sychem—a place in its 
suburbs, near Joseph’s tomb. Jerome (Onom.) 
translates this description without remark. The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) makes a distinction 
between Neapolis, Sichem, and Sichar, and places 
the last one Roman mile from Sichem. Sychar is 
also mentioned as a distinet place from Neapolis 
and Shechem by Abbot Daniel (A.D. 1106), Fetellus 
(A.D. 1130), and John of Wiirzburg (A.D. 1160). 
AH these pilgrims apparently refer to e/-Askar,— 
a Village on the lower slopes of Mt. Ebal, which has 
a fine spring,— Ain el-Askar, and gives its name, 
Sahel “Askar, to the northern portion of the plain 
of ef-Mukhna. ‘This village answers much better 
than such a well-known place as Shechem to the 
easual notice of St. John. Robinson (Later Re- 
searches, p. 133) held that ‘the fact that ‘Askar 
begins with the letter ‘Ain excludes all idea of 
affinity with the name Sychar.’ But there are 
cases, such as Ascalon (‘Askzuldn), in which the 
Aleph of the Hebrew has ehanged toan‘Ain. In 
the Samaritan Chronicle, which cannot be later 
than the 14th cent. A.D., mention is made of a 
town, apparently near Shechem, that is called 
Ischar,—merely a vulgar pronunciation of Sychar, 
—and the Samaritans, in translating their Chron- 
icle into Arabic, call this place'Askar. Thus the 
transition is traceable from the Hebrew form, 
through the Samaritan Ischar, to the Arabic ‘Askar 
(Conder, Zent-Work, i. 75). The Mishna mentions 
a place called ‘the plain of En-Sokher,’ which is 
perhaps Sychar Mon baner, Géog. du Talmud, 
p. 168). Schwarz (111, p. 127) correctly identifies 
En-Sokher with ‘Ain el- Askar, and the plain with 
the Sahel ‘Askar. There is thus a strong ease for 
the identification of Sychar with el-Askar. This 
view 15 supported by ‘Thomson (1. and B. ch. 31), 
Williams (Smith’s D. of G. ii. 412%), Ranmer 
(Pal. p. 163), Ewald (Gesch. iv. 284, v. 348, 3rd ed.), 
Derenbourg (Géog. du Talmud, p. 169), Caspari, 
Neubauer, Conder, Smith (HGHL p. 367 11.--- ἃ, 
good summary of the question), Tristram, and 
others. C. W. WILSON. 


SYCHEM (Συχέμ; Siehem).—The Greek (LXX 
Gn 12° etc.) form of Sheehem. It occurs only in 
the speech of St. Stephen (Ae 7"), according to 
which the twelve sons of Jacob were buried in 
Sychem, in the tomb that Abraham bonght of 
Hamor (Emmor) in Sychem. See SHECHEM. 

Although in the above-named passage in Acts 
the strictly accurate reproduction of the original 
demands Sychem (so AY), RV, consistently with 
its practice of following the Hebrew in the case of 
OT names, gives Sheechem. C. W. WILSON. 


SYENE.—See SEVENEH. 
SYMEON.—Sce SIMEON. 
SY MMACHUS.—See VERSIONS (GREER), 
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SYNAGOGUE.— indon, ‘ his (God’s) place of prayer.’ Philo has also 
; προσευκτήριον, * place of prayer’ (Vita Mosis, iii. 27). 


i. The name. 
Origin and history. 
Situation of the building, style of architecture, etc. 
iv. Synagogue worship, officials, etc, 
v. The synagogue as an elementary school. 
vi. Other uses of the synagogue. 

vii. Latest history of the synagogue. 

Literature. 

i. THe NAME.—Synagogue is the name applied 
to the place of assembly used by Jewish com- 
munities primarily for the purpose of public 
worship. The Gr. συναγωγή stands for the 
assembly itself, and represents in the LXX in 
most instances the Heb. i1y. So also in the Heb. 
Sirach (e.g. 47 4118) my answers to the συναγωγή of 
the Gr. text. The Aramaic versions of the Bible 
reproduce a1y by saga (Syr. snes). The verb 
w33, from which this Aram. substantive is derived, 
has its representative in Hebrew in the rare verb 
033, which is used in Est 4156 of the assembling of 
the Jews of Susa for a religious fast. The common 
Heb. verb 7px is translated in Aramaic by 33, in 
Greek by συνάγω (cf. e.g. 41 216), From 813 (of which 
the verbal noun is 70°33 in the special sense of assem- 
bling for worship, Megilla, i. 1, Gen. rab. ch. 49, 
on Gn 18%) was formed, as the equivalent of the 
Aram. xnwis, the subst. ndj3, which may indeed 
stand for any gathering, but which appears at a 
very early date to have acquired the special sense 
of an assemblage for worship. It was perhaps 
originally this special sense that was attached to 
the wort when the gathering of which we read in 
Neh 9-10 was called abvin noun ‘the great 
assembly’ [ΡΟΝ of Neh 91 is translated in Ῥ 65}, 
by wisn, in LXX by συνήχθησαν}; for this epoch- 
making assembly had the marks of a worshipping 
body (fasting, reading of the Torah, confession of 
sin, prayer). See art. SYNAGOGUE (THE GREAT). 
The house, in which the meeting for worship was 
held, was called no3an ΠΞ (Aram. ΝΡ 33), but the 
words noj? and xpv9 standing alone may also be 
used for the place of meeting. It is noteworthy 
that in the Pal. Talmud the use of xnv32 predomi- 
nates, in the Bab, Talmud xnvu3 3. The plural 
of ΠΡῚΞ is ΠΡΌΩΞ (from a supposed *n'p335 ef. nrivn, 
plur, of mwn), hence ΠΡΌ ‘as=‘ synagogues.’ To 
this plural goes back the sing. form 77032, of which 
there is only an isolated occurrence (A both, iv. 11; 
the reading 7033, cited by Taylor, is not suffi- 
ciently authenticated), which is not the equiva- 
lent in meaning of no32, but stands for an associa- 
tion or society in general. In this more general 
sense of 7°733 we should also understand the plural 
found in Aboth, iii. 10, and Echa rabbathi, Procem., 
No. 10.—The shorter expression n933 or xmy33 (with- 
out m3 or °z) finds its representative in the Gr. 
συναγωγή, Which in the NT and Josephus stands 
for the place of worship, the synagogue. Cf. 
Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, § 12 (of the 
Essenes) : els ἱεροὺς ἀφικνούμενοι τόπους of καλοῦνται 
συναγωγαί. 

Another Gr. name for the synagogue is προσ- 
εὐχή, Which occurs especially in Philo (i 
Flaccum, § 6, 7, 14, Leg. ad Gaiuwm, ὃ 20, 23, 43, 
46), but is found also elsewhere (3 Mac 77°, Ac 
16%; Jos. Vita, δά; inscriptions ap. Schiirer, 
συγ ii. 443). It appears in Latin (proseucha) 
in Juy. Sat. 111. 296. As συναγωγή is shortened 
from οἶκος συναγωγῆς, sO is προσευχή from οἶκος 
προσευχῆς. The corresponding Heb. expression is 
found in Deutero-Isaiah, not only in 56° (nbdan ns, 
nbon n'a), but also in 60’, where *nixsn n'a is ren- 
dered in the LXX by ὁ οἶκος τῆς προσευχῆς μου, 50 
that the original reading must have been ‘nbpn ‘a. 
The Jewish tradition-literature offers only once, 
in an anecdote of the Bab. Talmud (Gittin, 396), 
the half-Aramaic half-Heb. mb5n 3. Once (Midrash 
Tehillum on Ps 4) the synagogue is called mpp 


ii. 
ili. 


In an edict of the emperor Augustus the syna- 
gogue is called σαββατεῖον, ‘house of Sabbath- 
keeping’ (Jos. Ant, XVI. vi. 2), to which corre- 
sponds in later times the Syr. "m7 xnav na, plur. 
‘aw n'a (see Payne-Smith, col. 497). 

One other term may be mentioned, Sy’ noip 
used by the Agada as a personification of the 
whole body of Israel, the Jewish people. In the 
Tannaite literature the expression is still rare 
(see Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie der jidischen 
Schriftauslegung, p. 85), but it is very frequent in 
the post-Tannaite Agada (from the 3rd cent. on- 


see Schiirer®, il. 432. 

ii. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
—1l. The first beginnings of the synagogue as an 
institution of Judaism are involved in complete 
obscurity. The later Tradition represents it, like 
other more recent institutions, as in existence 
from the earliest times. According to the Pal. 
Targ. on Ex 18%, this verse already contains an 
allusion to the prayers to be repeated in the 
synagogues ; the Targ. on 1 Ch 1639 states that the 
great place of offering at Gibeon was a synagogue. 
An anonymous Midrash (Peszkta, ed. Buber, 1290) 
makes three contemporary prophets proclaim the 
word of God in three different places: Jeremiah in 
the public squares, Zephaniah in the synagogues, 
Huldah among the women. The ‘house of the 
people’ (Jer 39°) was, according to a Midrash cited 
by D. Kimchi, the synagogue (see also Rashi’s 
Com. ad loc.; L. Léw, Gesam. Schrifien, iv. 8, 
wrongly cites here the Targum). Although a 
tradition of the 2nd cent. tells us that uneducated 
people were accustomed to 6811 the synagogue ΠΝ 
xoy (Simon Ὁ. Eleazar, Shabbath, 32a), this ex- 
planation of the expression oyn n'a in Jeremiah 
cannot be taken seriously. Philo and Josephus 
(see Schiirer 8, ii. 429) both believed that the institu- 
tion of the synagogue goes back to Moses, and the 
same notion perhaps finds expression in the words 
of the Apostle James in Ac 1551 ‘For Moses from 
generations of old (ἐκ γενεῶν ἀρχαίων) hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath.’ 

In all probability, the germs of the future in- 
stitution of the synagogue should be sought during 
the Babylonian exile. Thus the historical reality 
is not so very far removed from the view which the 
Targ. on Ezk 11" attaches to the words on> ‘7x 
yy wnpn?, namely, that when Israel was scattered 
among the nations God gave them the synagogue 
as a compensation for the loss of the sanctuary. 
Amongst the exiles torn from their homes, but 
brought nearer to God and His teaching, the 
need must have made itself felt of a medium 
for cultivating, in common, religious emotions and 
for receiving religious instruction. The absence 
of the sacrificial cultus during the Exile, the 
higher significance to which Sabbath observ- 
ance attained, the regular fast-days (ef. Zee 7°, 
Is 58) augmented this sense of need, which would 
find satisfaction in gatherings at fixed places and 
times. All these considerations, which were at 
work in Babylon, made their influence felt also 
in Palestine, when Israel after the Return struck 
new roots in the old home, and the religious life, 
in spite of the fact that the newly-built temple at 
Jerusalem was its central point, gained a basis 
independent of the sacrificial cultus. In particular, 
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the activity of Ezra and his successors the scribes 
guided the development of the religious life in a 
direction which was bound to lead to the rise of 
Synagogues all over the country. Hence we may 
confidently place the origin of the synagogue in 
Palestine at the period of the Persian domination. 
There is indeed no .express and unmistakable 
mention of the synagogue either in the Persian or 
in the first two centuries of the Greek era. Even 
the narratives about the religious persecutions 
under Antiochus Epiphanes are silent as to syna- 
gogues. At most, the 74th Psalm, if it really 
belongs to the Maccabeean age, may be cited as 
the earliest source where the synagogue is named ; 
for 5x “iy (ν.8) may very well be interpreted, with 
Aquila and the Midrash on Psalms, as a name for 
the places of assembly throughout the land con- 
secrated to God, 7yi2 being thus a poetical equiva- 
lent of no337 n'a (Low cites, in illustration of the 
en, wip na of Job 30”; cf., also, 19) 5), 
A both, i. 4).—Express notices of the synagogue, so 
far as these are found in the literature, belong for 
the most part to the last century of the Second 
Temple. Bat in all cases where it is mentioned 
the synagogue appears as an institution that has 
long existed, and as the central point of the organ- 
ized social life of the Jews. 

2. In Jerusalem itself, immediately before the 
destruction of the city by Titus, there were 394 
(Bab. Kethub. 105a), or, according to another 
version (Jerus. Megilla, 73d and oft.), 480 syna- 
gogues. Even if these figures are exaggerated, 
the number of synagogues in Jerusalem must be 
thought of as very large. Apart from the syna- 
gogues belonging to the inhabitants proper of the 
capital, there were others for the various com- 
munities of foreign Jews settled in Jerusalem. 
A Tannaite tradition mentions the synagogue of 
the Alexandrians at Jerusalem (Tos. Megilla, ii. 
224% Jerus. Megilla, 73d; otherwise Bab. Megilla, 
26a). The Acts of the Apostles (6%) also names the 
synagogue of the Alexandrians, along with the 
synagog nee of the Cyrenians, Cilicians, and Asians; 
the Hellenistic members of these synagogues dis- 
pute with Stephen (7d. cf. 9). In the temple 
itself there was a synagogue, which Joshua b. 
Chananja mentions from recollections of his own 
(Tos. Sukka, iv. 198!%), and of whose function- 
aries we hear also from other quarters (Yoma, 
vil. 1; Sota, vii. 7, 8). On the synagogues of 
Jerusalem cf. also Jerus. Sukka, 54a”. 

Of the synagogues of Palestine the Gospels name 
Nazareth (Mt 135, Mk 65, Lk 416) and Capernaum 
(Mk 14, Lk 75, Jn 6°) as those in which Jesus 
taught. ‘The synagogue of Dora was built by 
Agrippa 1. (Jos, Ant, XIX. vi. 3); the synagogue of 
Ceesarea, becamea moving cause ofthe rising against 
Rome (BJ 11. xiv. 4-5), and in memory of this con- 
tinued to be called in the 4th cent. ‘the revolution 
synagogue’ (ἈΠ ΥΥῚ ΝΠ 23, Jerus. Bikkurim, 65d1 
et al.; see Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden, iv. 313). 
The great synagogue of Tiberias is mentioned by 
Josephus (Vita, 54). During the three centuries 
that followed the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Talmudical literature names various Pal. syna- 
gogues: for instance, those that were the centres 
of scribal activity: Sepphoris (the ‘great syna- 
gogue,’ Pesikta, 1360; the ‘synagogue of the 
Babylonians,’ Jerus. Berakhoth, 9a**, Shabd, 8a”; 
the ‘synagogue of the vine’ [x27 ’3], Jerus. 
Berakhoth, Ga, et al.); Tiberias (Erubin, x. 10; 
‘the 13 synagogues of Tiberias,’ Berakhoth, 8a, 
306; the ‘synagogue of the senate-house’ [βουλή, 
ia [3], Jerus. Taan. 640%), see Die Agada der 
pal. Amor. iii. 100); Czsarea (see above); Lydda 
(Jerus. Shekalim, v., end). There is mention, 
further, of the synagogues of Beth-shean [Scytho- 
polis] (Jerus. Meg. 74a %); Kiphra or Kuphra 


(Jerus. Taan. 686 83, Meg. 70a”; in Pesikia rabd., 
ed. Friedmann, p. 1962 ansu Sw ἼΒΞ ‘village of 
Tiberias’); Maon (Skabé. 139a, Zebach. 1188); 
Sichnin (Jerus. Meg. 756%); Tibein (Tos. Meg. 
Bos"). 

In Babylonia the oldest synagogues were counted 
to be that of Shaph-Jethib at Nahardea (Megdlla, 
296, Rosh hash. 246, Aboda zara, 436, Nidda, 13a), 
and that of Huzal (Megzlla, 296). The founding of 
the former was ascribed to king Jehoiachin. From 
the 3rd cent. there is witness for a ‘synagogue of 
Daniel’ (Hrubin, 21a). In Machuza there was in 
the 4th cent. a ‘synagogue of the Romans’ (’3 
NDI, Meg. 260). 

In Syria specially famous was the great syna- 
gooue of Antioch, to which the successors of 
Antiochus Epiphanes presented the brazen vessels 
which had been carried off from the temple at 
Jerusalem (Jos. B/ Vit. ii. 3). On this syna- 
gogue, on whose site arose in the 4th cent. the 
Christian basilica dedicated to the Maccabzean 
martyrs, see Cardinal Rampolla in Aewwe de ? Art 
Chrétien, 1899, p. 390.—The Apostle Paul preached 
in various synagogues at Damascus (Ac 9”, cf. ν.3). 
The narrative of the journeys of the same apostle 
makes mention of synagogues in Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Greece: for instance, those of Pisidian 
Antioch (Ac 1318), Iconium (14), Ephesus (187%), 
Philippi (16%), Thessalonica (17), Bercea (17), 
Athens (1717), Corinth (18*-7), There were several 
synagogues at Salamis in Cyprus (13'). 

The numerous Jewish population of Alexandria 
had, according to the testimony of Philo (Leg. ad 
Gaium, § 20), many synagogues in the different 
quarters of the city. The largest of these was the 
famous basilica, of which the Tannaite tradition 
of the 2nd cent. gives a hyperbolical but yet very 
graphie description (Tos. Sutka, iv. 198; Jerus. 
Sukka, 55a, bottom; Bab. Sukka, 51a). The 
founding of the synagogue of Ptolemais is related 
in 3 Mac 7”. 

We learn from Philo (Leg. ad Gaiwm, § 23) that 
as early as the time of Augustus there were a 
number of synagogues in Rome. The names of 
several of these have been preserved in the in- 
scriptions (see Schiirer®, 111. 4411.) An ancient 
literary tradition names the ‘synagogue of Severus’ 
at Rome (see Epstein in Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. 
Wiss. des Judenthums, 1885, p. 338). 

The memory of many synagogues of the Diaspora 
is preserved in early Greek inscriptions. Specially 
noteworthy are the ruins of ancient synagogues at 
several spots in northern Galilee, ‘of which the 
oldest date from the second or even the first cent. 
A.D.’ (Schiirer 3, 11. 445). 

3. At the time of the rise of Christianity every 
Jewish community, whether in Palestine or in the 
Diaspora, certainly had its synagogue. The words 
of St. James quoted above are in harmony with 
the testimony of Philo, who speaks of the places of 
prayer that existed in every city as so many places 
of instruction in virtue and piety (Vita Jos. 11]. 27: 
τὰ κατὰ πόλεις προσευκτήρια τί ἕτερόν ἐστιν ἢ διδασκαλεῖα 
κιτ.λ.). Hence there is a reflexion of the real con- 
dition of things when in a Tannaite saying of the 
Ist or 2nd cent. (KR. ‘Akiba already glosses it) the 
synagogue is named as one of the qualifications of 
a city in which a scribe may settle down (Sanhedrin, 
176, bottom), When in the Tannaite halacha the 
synagogue is looked upon as the property of the 
city (Nedarim, v. 5), the places in view are such as 
are inhabited wholly or for the most part by Jews, 
for in these the political and the religious body are 
one and the same. Whiere there is no synagogue, 
the citizens (Ty7 1 ‘sons of the city’) have the 

‘right to demand that one be built and ‘to compel 
one another to do this’ (Tos. Baba megzia, xi. 
396%). The same rule applies to the procuring of 
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the necessary copy of the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets for the synagogue (ii.).—The members 
of the community belonging to the same synagogue 
are called noizn 2 (‘sons of the synagogue’), a 
designation which has a special significance when 
there are a number of synagogues in the same place. 
See the use of the expression in Tos. Megilla, ii. 
993: Bar. Moed kuton, 22b, bottom; Bekhoroth, 
vy. 5; Zabim, iii. 2. In Tos. Megilla, lili. ad init. 
(2241) the members of the synagogal community 
are opposed to the rulers of the city (Tym "ΣἼΕ).---- 
With reference to the right to alienate a synagogue 
to another use, the casuistry of the Pal. Amoras 
draws a distinction between private synagogues 
(7m Sw nos27 ma) and public synagogues (bw ’n ΓΔ 
oan); see Jerus. Megilla, 73d*° and 74a57, The 
corresponding passage of the Bab. Talmud (Jeg. 
26a) distinguishes village from city synagogues 
(orais, oma bw ‘na ‘2).—The possibility of a private 
house being converted into a synagogue is con- 
sidered in the Tannaite hilaicha (Nedarim, ix. 2, 
ef. Jerus. Meg. 73d¢%). As a rule, the synagogues 
were buildings specially erected for the purpose. 
In spite of the public character of the synagogal 
buildings they were subjected to certain ceremonial 
regulations applicable to dwelling - houses (‘Ios. 
Negaim, vi. 625’, Bar. Yoma, 116). A varying 
tradition (Yoma, 26.) distinguishes between syna- 
gogues which contain a dwelling for the synagogue 
attendant (nox27 yin? ay) and those that do not.— 
The Tannaite hilaicha deals with the contingency 
of a non-Jew supplying the building material for a 
synagogue (Tos. Meg. 111, 224°). ‘This recalls the 
case of the Roman centurion at Capernaum, who 
had built a synagogue for the Jews (Lk 7°).—The 
consecration attaching to the synagogal building 
in virtue of its sacred destination does not cease 
entirely even when the building is no longer used 
for its original purpose. A synagogue may be 
sold only on condition that it is not used for 
dishonourable purposes (Meq. ii. 2) It is even 
considered a profanation of its sacred character to 
enter a synagogue for shelter from the burning 
sun or from frost or rain (Tos. Meg. tii. 224°"; Bab. 
Meg. 28a6). Citing the circumstance that even 
the ruined holy places are called sanctuaries 
(Lv 9631), Jehuda Ὁ. Ilai (2nd cent.) teaches that 
even the ruins of synagogues are not to be used 
for profane purposes (Meg. li. 3). The Bab. Amora 
Chisda (3rd cent.) prohibits the pulling down of a 
synagogue until another has been built (7760. 260, 
Baba bathra, 36).—In Babylonia there appear to 
have been two kinds of synagogue—winter and 
summer synagogues (Baba bathra, 3b; see Léw, 
Gesam. Schriften, iv. 97). 

iii. SITUATION OF THE BUILDING, STYLE OF 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC.—1. A Tannaite tradition, 
appealing to Pr 151, lays down the rule that the 
synagogue should be built ‘on the height of the 
clty,’ 7.€. upon a commanding point (Tos. Meg. ill. 
99716), With reference to this, a later Midrash 
(Tanchuma, *mpni 4, ed. Buber, 111. 10) declares: 
‘In early times the synagogue was built on the 
height of the city.’ So also Rab in Babylon (3rd 
cent.) taught: ‘A city whose roofs overtop the 
synagogue is given over to destruction’ (Shadd. 
lla). Of course these words can apply only to 
synagogues built within the city, and there can be 
no doubt that this was the case with the syna- 
gogues in Palestine. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that in Babylonia the synagogues were 
frequently outside the city. The Bab. Talmud 
speaks of synagogues which are ‘in the neighbour- 
hood of the city,’ and presupposes others which 
are at a greater distance from it (Kiddush. 730, cf. 
Shabb. 246, and also the Comm. of Rashi, s. 7330). 


Ajlusion is made to such extra-mural synagogues in a Midrash 
on Ec 125, where the old man, to whom the walk to the syna- 
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gogue is a hard task, is addressed in the words ma 5x #2) ΝῚΔ 
noi3zn (‘come let us go to the synagogue,’ Tanchwma, ed. 
Buber, Aw "Nn, 7). On the other hand, we are not to follow 
L, Low (Gesam. Schriften, iv. 15) in seeing in the interpretation 
of the ‘ well in the field’ (Gn 29?) as an allegory of the synagogue 
(Gen. rabba, ch. 70) an allusion to the situation of synagogues 
outside the city ; for the expression ‘in the field’ is as indifferent 
for the purpose of the allegory as it is in the immediately pre- 
ceding interpretation of the well as an allegory of the Sanhedrin. 
Nor does the passage Pesikia, 158a (ed. Buber), refer to synas 
gogues in the country (Low, ἐδ. note 2), but the contrast there 
is between prayer in the open country and prayer in the syna- 
ee inside the city (cf. Midrash Tehiilim on Ps 3, ed. Buber, 
Ὁ. 46). 

The fact that the synagogues in Babylonia 
were — partly at least—outside the cities was 
perhaps connected with the circumstance that at 
the beginning of the Sassanide rule the synagogues 
were destroyed by the Persians (Yoma, 10a), and 
the rebuilding of them within the cities was not 
allowed. 

To another category belong the statements from 
which it has been inferred that it was customary 
to build the synagogues by a running stream or 
by the sea. None of these statements, moreover, 
refer to either Palestine or Babylonia. Durin 
St. Paul’s stay at Philippiit is said (Ac 168); * An 
on the sabbath day we went forth without the gate, 
by a river side, where we supposed there was a 
place of prayer.’ The synagogue of Philippi was 
thus situated by a river outside the city. The 
assumption that it would be found there shows 
that this must have been the case elsewhere also, 
The municipality of Halicarnassus expressly 
granted permission to the Jews to perform their 
devotions, according to their ancestral habit, by 
the seashore (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 23). But here 
there is no mention of a synagogue, but simply of 
prayer in the open air. We may recall in this 
connexion the religious fasts that were held in 
Palestine in the open market-place of the town 
(Taanith, ii. 1). It is the same allusion to the 
fasts of the Jews that underlies the similar state- 
ments of Tertullian (de Jejunio, 16; ad Nationes, 
i. 13; see Schiirer’, 11. 447). In like manner the 
Jews of Alexandria betook themselves, in their 
time of straits, to the seashore, to pray there ‘in 
the purest place’ (ἐν καθαρωτάτῳ; Philo, in Flaccum, 
§ 14). This remark of Philo throws light upon 
the custom of the Jews living among the heathen 
of praying by the seashore, and perhaps also upon 
the building of the synagogue by a river, which is 
witnessed for Philippi. The motive would be to 
avoid the interior of the city polluted by idolatry, 
and to seek the ‘ purest.’ places for prayer, namely, 
the banks of rivers and the seashore. The same 
notion finds expression also in the ancient Midrash 
on Ex 12! (Mechilia, ad init.): Moses prays out- 
side the city (Ex 9538), because it was full of abomi- 
nations and idolatry (see Kohler, Monatsschrift, 
xxxvil. 442; Blau, Magyar-Zsidéd Szemle, x. 494). 
Once more, it may be noted that at Corinth the 
syhagogue was inside the city; for the house of 
Titius Justus, where St. Paul lived, ‘joined hard 
to the synagogue’ (Ac 18’). 

2. The style of building adopted in the ancient 
synagogues of Palestine is illustrated by the above- 
mentioned ruins in N. Galilee. ‘ Almost all these 
synagogues lie north and south, so that the entrance 
is at the south. As a rule they appear to have 
had three doors in front—one principal entrance 
and two smaller side doors. In some instances 1t 
ean still be seen that the building was divided by 
two rows of pillars into three aisles. Some had a 
portico in front. In general the style was influ- 
enced by the Greco-Roman, although it shows 
very characteristic differences from it. In par- 
ticular it was marked by a wealth of overladen 
ornamentation’ (Schtirer®, 11, 446). This orienta- 
tion of the synagogue from north to south contra- 
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dicts a prescription of the Tannaite halacha (Tos. 
Megilia, iv. 227), according to which the syna- 
gogue entrance, like that of the sanctuary (Nu 358), 
is to be at the east. One is tempted to assume 
that this rule, found only in the Tosephta, has in 
view Babylonia and other lands to the east of 
Palestine; for in these the orientation from east 
to west corresponds with the direction prescribed 
to the congregation at prayer in the synagogue. 
In the Tosephta there are other traces of Baby- 
lonian redaction. As far as the synagogues of 
Galilee are concerned, their orientation, as the 
ruins show, was the opposite of the direction 
prescribed for prayer. In an early halachic tradi- 
tion (Siphré on Deut. ὃ 29, 700; Bab. Berakh. 30a) 
it is said, upon the ground of 1 K 8*, that during 
prayer the worshipper must face towards Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary: those dwelling in the north 
stand with their face to the south, those in the 
south face the north, those in the west the east, 
those in the east the west. From this it follows 
that the worshippers in the synagogues of N. 
Galilee would turn in prayer towards the entrance. 
The direction towards the sanctuary, t.e. towards 
that part of the synagogue which is turned towards 
the sanctuary, is dealt with in the following rules, 
which are likewise found only in the Tosephta 
(Megilla, iv. 227") :— 


*The elderg (0°31) take their places facing the people, and 
with their back to the sanctuary (wp 1555). The book-press 


in the synagogue is so placed that its front is towards the 
people, its back to the sanctuary. When the priests lift up 
their hands to bless, they stand with their face to the people, 
their back tothesanctuary. The synagogue attendant (hazzan) 
stands with his face turned towards the sanctuary, which is 
also the direction in which all the people face.’ 


In the above quotation wnp may be a designation 
of the particular side of the synagogue itself. In 
any case, we may assume that this part of the 
building was not always opposite the entrance. 

In the case of two considerable synagogues, we 
know that they had the form of a basilica with a 
double row of pillars. The expression διπλῇ στοά 
is used of both of them. One is the famous great 
synagogue of Alexandria mentioned above; the 
other is that of Tiberias, to which an author of 
the 4th cent. (see Agada der pal. Amor. iii. 672, 
from Midr. Yehillim on Ps 93, end) applies that 
designation. 

According to Philo (ὧν Flaeccwm, ὃ 7) there were 
exhibited in the περίβολοι of the synagogue of 
Alexandria dedicated gifts and imscriptions set 
up ih honour of the emperors (Schiirer’, ii. 446, 
111. 52). 

3. Of the furnishings of the synagogue the most 
important was the press (72’R) in which the sacred 
writings were kept. The complete expression is 
pap bv nan (Tos. Yadayim, ii. 683°); rarely do 
we find the Aram. term sims (= Heb. jinx), Jerus. 
Meg. 73d%-*, The same 2nd cent. tradition 
which censures the use of soy ΠῚΞ by uneducated 
persons as a term for the synagogue (see p. 636), 
condemns in the same way the employing of the 
term sinx for the book-press (Shabbath, 32a). It 
appears that in popular speech ΠΝ or ΝΟΥ͂Ν meant 
either a coffin or a press for keeping victuals (see 
Kelim, xii. 3), and hence the word 72’n established 
itself for the press of the synagogue which served 
a sacred purpose. It appears in Aram. as ΠῚ ἢ 
(Jerus. Berakh. 9c*8-*; Bab. Meg. 266), and is re- 
produced by the Gr. κιβωτός (Chrys. Orat. adv. 
Jud. vi. 4). 

The press was furnished with a species of canopy 
ealled abs (Jerus. Meg. 1845: ; see Levy, ii. 3186), 
which was spread over it before the commencement 
of the Sabbath (Jerus. Sabb. 17¢*). In Babylonia 
its name was ΝΟ (Jfeg. 266). As long as the 
congregation remained in the synagogue the press 


was not to be denuded of this adornment (Bab. 
Sota, 396, ann word). 

The press appears to have been placed in a shut- 
off part of the synagogue, with a curtain in front 
of it which, like the curtain in the sanctuary, bore 
the name nas (Aram. xn35). Belind this curtain 
took place the rolling up of the Torah after the 
reading of the Scripture lesson (Jerus. Sota, 22a”; 
Jerus. Meg. 756; Soph. xi. 3). 

The cloths in which the copies of the sacred 
writings kept in the press were he ae were 
called nindyn, or, in full, 150 Sw "Ὁ or p50 Sw "Ὦ, also 
onao ‘a (see Kelim, ix. 3, xxiv. 14; Negaim, xi. 6; 
Tos. Kilayim, v. 8015, Tos. Yadayim, ii. 683%). 
Such cloths were used elsewhere also to wrap up 
the books of Scripture: thus in Sanhed. 100a we 
read of the cloths in which, in the house of the 
Bab. Amora Jehuda (3rd cent.), the books were 
wrapped (Ann 39 "37 “50 ἢ). ΒΚ arn ‘p (Tos. 
Kilayim, v. 8018) appear to be meant the cloths 
used to wrap up the books that lay in the synagogue 
press. From a controversy between the schools of 
Hillel and Shammai (Kelwm, xxviii. 4) we learn 
that these cloths used to be adorned with em- 
broideries (ΠῚ 55). Little bells were also attached 
to them (o™50 ’p? o', Tos. Kelim, i. 1, 579%; Bab. 
Shabb. 58d). 

In the graduated seale of consecration attaching 
to the synagogue and its furnishings, the press is 
holier than the building, the cloths for the Scrip- 
tures are holier than the press (Jeg. iii. 1). In 
the halacha in question there is no mention of the 
chest (θήκη) ; hence it is probable that the 15pa p’n 
of Shabb. xvi. 1 and the oon ρ of ‘Tos. Yadayim, 
ii. 683°, do not refer to the chest in which the 
synagogue Scriptures were kept. 

Amongst the fittings of the synagogue was the 
tribune (nm, i.e. βῆμα). There was a tribune of 
wood (yy bv ama, cf. py Sun of Neh 895; see art. 
PULPIT) also in the temple at Jerusalem, upon 
which king Agrippa L stood—instead of sitting— 
and read the Torah at the Feast of Booths (Sota, 
vu. 7; Tos. Sota, vii. 307%). There was a similar 
structure in the centre of the great synagogue οὗ" 
Alexandria, from which the signal to utter the 
Amen was given to the congregation (Tos. Sukka, 
iv. 198°), In small synagogues the tribune appears 
to have been in close proximity to the press; 
hence the pronouncement of the Bab. Amora 
Samuel (3rd cent.), preserved in the Pal. Talmud 
(116. 73¢**), that the tribune and the tablets 
("M71 4D") possess the degree of sacredness of the 
building but not of the press. The Bab. Talmud 
(Afeg. 32a) speaks in like manner of the tablets 
and the tribunes (naam mma). In the Midrash 
(Pesikta, ed. Buber, 84a) there is a story of how 
some one had }°?050) mxo’a may made of a cedar 
tree (where mxban is the same as mm). But there 
is nowhere suificient evidence what is to be under- 
stood by these ‘tablets’ which belonged to the 
furnishings of asynagogue. They may have been 
tablets inscribed with Bible texts (ef. 15. 808), such 
as were used in connexion with elementary Scrip- 
ture lessons (see Jelamdenu, cited in Friedmann’s 
introduction to his edition of the Meehilta, p. 
XXXiv). 

The above - mentioned pope (1.6. sxbsellia), 
seats for the congregation, are named in Jerus. 
Meg. 73d* as among the furnishings of a syna- 
roeue ; they have the same degree of sacredness 
as the building. Along with the seats are named 
also arnsp; but this word should be emended to 
aypap, which stands for the usual snp (or avTnp), 
i.e. cathedra (cf. Jerus. Shabb. 6a? ΝΎ ΠΡΟ bozon), 
Chairs were, no doubt, provided for the elders and 
scribes, who sat in a prominent place (see above, 


ii. 8 5, and cf. the πρωτοκαθεδρία of Mt 23°, Mk 12°, 


Lk 11%). So also in the great synagogue of Alex 
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andria there were 71 chairs of gold (nny oysw 
ant Ὁ ΤΙΝ ΠΡ) for the members of the great council 
there (Tos. Sukka, l.c.). On the ‘chair of Moses,’ 
which the Chinese Jews had in their synagogue 
instead of the b¢mdad (Almemor), see RHJ xxxv. 110, 
and on the Μωσέως καθέδρα spoken of by Jesus in 
Mt 23? see 2b. xxxiv. 300. 

At the reading of the Scriptures a reading desk 
(155 bw ΡΝ, or, shortly, p25ix [ἀναλογεῖον}) was 
used (Kelim, xvi. 17), which, as a piece of the 
synagogue furniture, had the same degree of 
sacredness as the building itself (Jerus. 7760. 
73d 53. 

We hear also of candelabra and lamps (11, ΠῚ) 
being provided for the synagogue (Tos. Meg. iii. 
224), The Pal. Talmud tells of a candelabrum 
which Antonine, to the great joy of the patriarch 
Jehuda, presented to a synagogue (Jeg. 74a”) ; 
the Bab. Talmud (Arakhin, 166) relates how an 
Arab, named py, presented a lamp to the syna- 
gogue of Jehuda, the head of the school of Pum- 
beditha (8rd ecent.). The Mishna (Zerumoth, 
xi. 10) speaks of the οὐΐ which was burned in the 
synagogue, and also of the custom of keeping 
lamps burning in the synagogues on the Day of 
Atonement (Pesachim, iv. 4). 

iv. SYNAGOGUE WoRSHIP, OFFICIALS, ETC.— 
For the holding of public worship in the synagogue 
the presence of at least ten adult male persons 
is required. These constitute the minimum of a 
congregation (n1y=noI2). (See Sanhed. ii. 3, ATeg. 
iv. 3). It once happened that Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
(1st cent.), accompanied by his slave, came into 
the synagogue, and, finding that the requisite ten 
were not present, he gave the slave his freedom in 
order to make up the proper number (Pesach. 476 ; 
Gittm, 888). With this story may be compared 
the testimony of the inscription of Pantikapzeum, 
according to which a manumitted slave was bound 
to attend the synagogue regularly (Schirer 5, iii. 
53). That was considered a great city in which 
there were at least ten synagogue members un- 
encumbered by business (0293), and who thus 
made it possible to hold a daily service (Jeg. i. 3; 
Baba kamma, 82a; Sanhed. 176; Jerus. Meg. 
706 *), whereas the great mass of the congregation 
could attend only on the Sabbath and on the 
festival days. Ata later period the ‘ten men of 
leisure’ became a kind of institution in the con- 
eregation. 

Women were not counted as members of the 
synagogue congregation. Yet even a woman 
could take part in the reading of the Sabbath 
lesson as one of the seven persons required on such 
an occasion ; but it was considered objectionable, 
on grounds of decency (71380 33 25), for a woman 
to read in public from the Torah (Tos. Meg. iv. 
2264; Bab. Meg. 23a). Women were zealous 
attenders of the synagogue. A Tannaite halacha 
(Aboda zara, 38a 6) names as the two places for 
which a woman is wont to leave her house, the 
baths and the synagogue (cf. also Yoma, 158). 

Characteristic is the anecdote of the woman who had become 
very old and longed to leave this world. When she went to 
Jose Ὁ, Chalaphta (2nd cent.) with her complaint, he asked her: 
‘What duty art thou accustomed daily to perform?’ She 
replied: ‘It is my custom to neglect even what is dearest to 
me, in order that I may visit the synagogue daily.’ Then he 
advised her to leave off for three successive days attending the 


synagogue. She followed his counsel and died on the third day 
(Jalkut Shimeoni, i. 871, from Jelamdenu). 


In the Diaspora, women played an important réle 
in synagogue life. St. Paul found in the syna- 
gogue of Philippi (see above) a gathering of women 
(Ac 16%). On the inscriptions of 8. Italy mater 
synagoge appears side by side with pater syna- 
gogee as a title of honour (Schiirer’, iii. 50). From 

abylonia we have the information (Kiddushin, 
8la) that two school heads of the 4th cent., Abaji 
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and Raba, arranged that men and women should 
sit apart from each other in the synagogue. The 
members of the synagogue congregation were 
called noizn 53 (see above); at their head was the 
‘an wei (‘head of the synagogue,’ Gr. ἀρχισυνά- 
γωγος or [Lk 8%] ἄρχων τῆς συναγωγῆς). The 
synagogue of the Jerus. temple had in like manner 
its head. The ‘ruler of the synagogue’ had the 
responsibility of maintaining order in the syna- 
gogue (see Lk 1314); it was his part to decide who 
was to conduct the public worship (Ac 13%). Τί he 
himself wished to take part in the reading of the 
Scriptures, he had to be invited by others to do so, 
because he could not of himself assume an honour- 
able function (Tos. Afeg. iv. 227%). The ‘ruler’ 
was not a scribe, but he stood in rank immediately 
after the scribes (Pesachim, 496, top; Gitten, 60a, 
top). At mourning feasts it was customary, follow- 
ing arule dating from the 2nd cent. (Jerus. Berakh, 
6a %; Semachoth, ch. 14, end), to drink a cup, with 
a blessing, to the health of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue. A more extended sense was assumed by 
the title ‘ruler of the synagogue’ in the Diaspora, 
as is evident from the Gr. and Lat. inscriptions, in 
which it frequently implies no function, but is 
simply an honorary title, bestowed even upon women 
and children (Schurer ", ii. 438 f., 111, 49 f.). 

The service of attendant in the synagogue as well 
as charge of the building and its furnishings was 
assigned to the synagogue official called no)37 730 
(shortly 137). 


The word j1 was derived not only by Nathan b. Yechiel 
(Aruch, 5.0.) but, before him, by Dinash Ὁ. Labrat (10th cent.) 
from the verb ΠῚΠ (Kritik gegen Saadja, ed. Schroter, No. 170). 
But this derivation is unsatisfactory from the point of view both 
of grammar and sense. It is better to assume that the root jin 
has the same meaning as the identically sounding Arab. root 


ΩΝ ‘ss. (see Perles, Monatsschrift, 1870, p. 521). This root is 


indeed unexampled elsewhere in Hebrew, bub it is readily 
conceivable that alongside of jon there existed also a root JIN with 
the same meaning (cf. ty side by side by bby). From the verb 
jin= keep charge’ was formed the subst. ]}] which was used to 
designate the man who had charge of the synagogue and its 
furnishings, and who had also to give attendance at the con- 
ducting of public worship. 


Even the synagogue of the temple at Jerusalem 
had its hazedn (see Yona, vii. 1; Sota, vii. 7, 8). 
The temple, however, had other attendants also 
called hazzdnim ; see Sukka, iv. 4, where the sub- 
ject is the keeping of the palm branches at the Feast 
of Booths, and Zamid, v. 3, where the keeping of 
the priests’ garments is spoken of. The synagogue 
attendant is called in Greek ὑπηρέτης (Lk 45); 
Epiphanius (6. Her. xxx. 11) knows also a Gre- 
cising of the Heb. word : ᾿Αζανιτῶν τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς δια- 
κόνων ἑρμηνευομένων ἢ ὑπηρετῶν. --- From the period 
while the temple at Jerusalem yet stood it 1s re- 
lated that, along with the pilgrims who brought 
the firstlings to the sanctuary, the synagogue 
attendants (noi3n ma ‘sin, var. dec, ‘37 M3 553) ps) 
also went up (Tos. Bikkurim, ii. 101”).— The 
advent of the Sabbath and of festival days was 
announced by the hazzdn from the roof of the 
synagogue, with a thrice-repeated trumpet blast 
which was the signal for the suspension of work 
(Tos. Sukka, iv. 1998; cf. Chudlin, i. 7; Jerus. 
Shabb. 16a; Bab. Shadb. 35). In the legend of 
the schoolmaster Nakkai (a contemporary of the 
Hadrianic persecutions) the latter is called both 
xuowv (attendant) and xiao. Every Friday he 
arranges the lamps of the synagogue at Migdal- 
Zabbaaya (Jerus. Jaaser shent, 56a 4, Heha 
rabbathi on Ke 3°). — 5 

During public worship it is the hazzan that calls 
to the performance of any function (Jerus. Berakh. 
968, He hands the copy of the Scriptures to the 
reader, and receives it back from the hands of the 
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man who has read the final lesson (Soph. xiv. 3). 
Cf. Lk 4°, where Jesus, having read the passage 
from the Prophets, returns the book to the attend- 
ant. The hazzén rolls up the Torah roll after the 
reading (Jerus. Meg. 150 59), and, after holding it 
up to view (Jerus. Sota, 21d, top), deposits it in 
the press. He calls upon the priests at the proper 
moment to pronounce the benediction (Siphré on 
Nu 673, § 34, end ; ef. Jerus. Gittin, 476 |, Bab. Sota, 
38a). On the occasion of religious fasts he indicates 
when the priests have to blow the trumpets (Bab. 
Taanith, 166). In the great synagogue of Alex- 
andria he waved a handkerchief as a signal to the 
congregation for the Amen (Tos. Sukka, iv. 198”), 
When the hazzén himself read the Scripture lesson, 
another had to wait upon him (19 739 1x [this 
denom. verb does not occur elsewhere], Tos. Meg. 
iv. 227"), The hazzén belonged to the scribal body, 
of which he constituted, as it were, the lowest 
grade. In an Aram, saying of Eliezer Ὁ. Hyrcanus 
(1st cent.) the seale is stated thus ; ΝῺ 3Π (seribes), 
ap (schoolmasters), x20. At mourning feasts a 
cup was drunk in his honour (Jerus. Berakh. 6a 38), 
as in the case of the ruler of the synagogue (see 
above). Even in early times it must have been 
customary, especially in smaller congregations, for 
the hazzan to read the Scripture lesson. An instance 
of this from the beginning of the 2nd cent. occurs 
in Bab. Meg. 256. He acted also as leader in prayer. 
For an example from 3rd cent. see Jerus. Berakh. 
12¢°.—The patriarch Jeliuda 1. was requested by 
the inhabitants of an inconsiderable place to recom- 
mend to them one of his pupils to discharge the 
duties of preacher, judge, bazzan, and schoolmaster. 
His recommendation fell upon the afterwards so 
well-known Levi b. Sisi (Jerus. Yebam. 13a"; Gen. 
rabba, ch. 81, ad init.). In the 3rd cent. the 
Jewish inhabitants of Bostra (x12) beg of Simeon 
b. Lakish to recommend to them some one capable 
of exercising all the functions necessary, as preacher, 
judge, schoolmaster, and hazzdn (Jerus. Shebiith, 
36@%), In the Midrash Koheleth rabba (on Ee 7° 
and 915) the hazzén already appears as leader of the 
prayer, in virtue of his office; ὃ.6. the word hazzan 
has the character which it gained in the period of 
the Gaons, and which it has retained down to the 
present day (see also Soph. x. end, xi. ad init. ; 
Pirke R. Eliezer, xiii. end). 

Seeing that, as a rule, the instruction of children 
was also carried on in the synagogue, the hazzén 
acted, further, as assistant to the schoolmaster, or 
was himself schoolmaster, in addition to his other 
duties (Shabé. 1. 3: OXNNp mMpwnn joa πρὶν pn). He 
discharged the functions also of an officer of the 
law court, carrying out, for instance, a sentence of 
scourging (see Makkoth, 111. 12; Tos. Makkoth, v. 
444”. 21; cf. also Tos. Sanhed. ix. 428% [=Jerus. 
Sanhed. 2347: nvoii "11Π}). It appears, however, 
that officers of the law court bore the title hazzan, 
even when they were not at the same time syna- 
gogue attendants (see Jerus. Kiddushin, 65c 18, 
Sanhed. 19c* and 23d'°; Bab. Shabb. 56a, 139a, 
Makkoth, 23a).—It is only in the Bab. Talmud 
(Kethuboth, 86) that we meet with the title °nn 
vyn [the parallel passage of the Jerus. Talmud 
(Pesach. 6a) has noian jin], Aram. xno °nn (Bada 
mezia, 936). Ci, Arakhin, 66: xnsam ‘nn, 

The leader in prayer who as the representative 
of the congregation recited aloud the prayers in 
the synagogue, was called w2y mv, ‘delegate of the 
whole’ (way is the name of the collective body 
assembled in the synagogue, in opposition to the 
individual, 19;). This leading in prayer was a 
voluntary function discharged by members of the 
congregation who were qualified for it and invited 
to undertake it. According to a Tannaite tradi- 
tion, the formula addressed to the person selected 


was not ‘Come and pray,’ but ‘Come and offer’ (ma ! 
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ΔΠΡῚ, Jerus. Berakh. 80 3). The uttering of prayer 
was considered the equivalent of the offering of 
sacrifice; hence the leader was called sap (see 
Jerus. Berakh. 3c, bottom; Leviticus rabba, chs. 
19, 20).—The leader in prayer stepped in front of 
the synagogue press; hence the function was 
known also as nznn ΒΡ aay (see Berakh. v. 3, 4; 
Meg. iv. 3), Aram, xmi2n mp ray (Jerus. Berakh. 
9¢*). ‘The prayer is preceded by the reciting of 
the Shema’ and the Blessings connected with it ; 
this function was called νῶν 5y ΟἽΒ [95 means pro- 
perly to break off a piece of bread and ask a bless- 
ing over it; in the expression before us it is used 
in the sense of to pronounce the Blessings attached 
to the Shema’]. 

A principal part of the public worship of the 
synagogue is the reading from the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets. This office is discharged by members 
of the congregation, among a fixed number of whom 
the particular passage of the Pentateuch is portioned 
out. On the Sabbath the number of readers is 
seven, on festival days five, on the Day of Atone- 
ment six, at the New Moon and on the half-festival 
days of Passover and Feast of Booths four, on week 
days and on the afternoon of the Sabbath three 
(JZeg. iv. 1,2). After the reading of the Penta- 
teuch lesson, a passage is read from the Prophets 
by one who may at the same time act as leader in 
prayer (26. 5). When there is only one of the 
members of the synagogue who can read from the 
Scriptures, he reads the whole section (Tos. Meg. 
iv. 226°). 

The reading of the Scriptures was coupled with 
the translating of the Heb. text (in Palestine and 
Babylonia into Aramaic). The man who publicly 
gave the translation (Targum) in the synagogue 
was called jonas, also jain or jomind (see, on the 
correct pronunciation, Bacher, Die dlteste Termin- 
ologue der pid. Schriftauslegung, Ὁ. 206). The 
larger synagogues would have a Targumist or 
Méthérgémdn of their own. There was one of this 
class at Jamnia in the time of Gamaliel I. (lst 
cent.), namely Rabbi Chuzpith, who was surnamed 
jorunn (Berakh. 276). In the 3rd cent. there was a 
Rabbi Hoshaya in Palestine with the (Aram.) sur- 
name nina (Gen. rabba, ch. 51, ad fin.). But asa 
rule it was the schoolmasters, those who from their 
calling were familiar with the Bible and had a tra- 
ditional acquaintance with the Targum, that gave 
the translation. From the beginning of the 4th cent. 
comes a story of how Samuel b. Jizhak once came 
into a synagogue and saw that the schoolmaster 
read the translation from a written Targum (Jerus. 
Meg. 74d γχ jo Non wenn ἼΘΟ ἽΠ NOM Nena Say 
δ 5 Ὁ), But any one who was capable, even a 
minor, was entitled to give the Targum in the 
synagogue (Meg. iv. 6; Tos. Meg. iv. 22774). 

The reading of the Scriptures was followed, when 
a competent person was present, by an exposition 
of the lesson, or, in other words, by a sermon. It 
was customary to invite any stranger scribe who 
happened to be there, to deliver this address. 


It is told of a Palestinian Amora of the 4th cent. how he once 
came to a strange place and followed up the lesson by a sermon 
(Lev. rabba, 3). Nahum Ὁ. Simai, a Pal. teacher of the 8rd cent. 
preached in Tarsus (Pestkta rabbathi, ch. 15, 780). In Midrash 
Tanchuma (feruma, 1, ed. Buber, il. Ὁ. 89) an anecdote is told of a 
scribe who, travelling by sea in company with some merchants, 
was derided by them when he boasted of the wares which he had 
by him, and which they sought in vain. When they landed, the 
merchants had their goods taken from them by the custom- house 
oflicials, while the scribe went into the synagogue, preached there, 
and was loaded with honours and gifts. In like manner Jesus 
travelled about in Galilee, teaching in the synagocues (διδάσκων 
ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαιθ)}} see Mt 423, Lk 4153 and οἵ, Mk 12] 62, Lk 66 
1310, Jn 659 1820, 


The synagogue, as has been already said, was 
ealled also σαββατεῖον, because its principal purpose 
was to serve as the mecting-place of the congreca- 
tion for public worship on Sabbaths (and festival 
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days). From the period when the temple and its 
sacrificial cultus still existed at Jerusalem, the 
tradition is preserved that the body of men (7pyp) 
belonging to the division of priests in charge of 
the temple service for the week, assembled daily in 
the synagogue of their dwelling-place and read the 
Creation story of Gn 1 (Taanzth, iv.2; Tos. Taanith, 
iv. 219%; Bab. Zaanith, 276). The second and fifth 
days of the week also saw from early times the 
congregation assembled in the synagogue, because 
on these days there was reading from the Torah 
(Tos. Taanith, ii. 2174). But the practice of daily 
service could prevail only in larger towns where 
there were at least ten members unencumbered by 
business and thus able to give daily attendance at 
the synagogue (see p. 6407). Nevertheless, it was 
enjoined by the scribes that every one should, as 
far aS was in his power, discharge his duty of 
prayer by taking part in the common prayer of the 
synagogue. 


An early Tannaite, Eliezer Ὁ. Jakob (ist cent.), introduces his 
pronouncement on prayer with the exhortation to pray in the 
synagogue (Pesikta, ed. Buber, 158a). A Tannaite of unknown 
date, Abba Benjamin, derives from 1K 858 the thesis that itis 
only prayer offered in the synagogue that is heard (Berakhoth, 
5b). Joshua Ὁ. Levi (8rd cent.) gives this instruction to his 
sons: ‘Going into the synagogue morning and evening prolongs 
life’ (Berakhoth, 8a), Jizhak, a great Agadist of the 3rd cent., 
says in a paraphrase to Is 6010-11: ‘If there is a man who is wont 
to go into the synagogue and on some particular day comes not, 
God inquires after him, saying, Where is the God-fearing one 
who is wont to be among you? He ought to have trusted in the 
name of the Eternal and left himself in the hands of his God, 
and not have absented himself from the house of God for the 
sake of gain or any worldly end’ (Berakh. 6b), Another great 
Agadist of the 3rd cent., Levi, applying Jer1214, says: ‘The man 
in whose place of abode there is a synagogue and who does not 
frequent it is called an “evil neighbour” of God’ (Berakh. 86). 
Another Pal. teacher of the 3rd cent., adopting an artificial ex- 
planation of Job 365, says: ‘God does not leave unheard the 
prayer that is offered in company with the assembled congrega- 
tion’ (Beralh. 8a). A Pal. Agadist of the 4th cent., Jehuda Ὁ. 
Simon, makes Israel sing (Midrash, Tehillim on Ps 6): ‘Behold, 
O God, to how much persecution and oppression I am subjected 
by Edom (@.¢. Rome), to keep me from owning thee as my God 
and king. But we go daily into our synagogues and own thee 
in our confession of faith (the Shema’) as God and king.’ The 
same Agadist applies to Pr 895 the oft-recurring idea that God’s 
glory is present with the congregation assembled in the syna- 
gogue : ‘ Who ever came into the synagogue without finding my 
glory there’ (Deut. rabba, 7)? 


The above and similar sayings (cf. 6.0. also 
Dereeh Erez zita, 9, ad init.) show not only the 
importance attached to the prayer of the congre- 
gation in the synagogue, but also the constant 
need there was of warning the members against 
negligence in their attendance. In the 3rd cent. 
it was told in Palestine to the credit of the Baby- 
lonian Jews that they visited the synagogue every 
morning and evening (Berakh. 8a). 

v. THE SYNAGOGUE AS AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.—Lhe synagogue was not only the place 
of public worship ; it embraced also the school in 
which the first instruction in the Holy Scriptures 
as the principal or the sole subject of education 
was given. As the 6éth hammidrdsh served for 
the studies of more advanced youths and adults, 
the synagogue was the place in which—perhaps in 
a special room—the children were taught. 

In a homiletical exposition of La 19 Abba Ὁ. Kahana (8rd 
cent.) adds to the words of Jer 921 [Heb.?0] ‘to cut off the 
children from the street, the youths from the squares’ the 
gloss ‘but not from the synagogues and the schools’ (Zeha 
rabbathi, ad toe), Joshua Ὁ. Levi himself conducted his 
grandson to the synagogue, δε. to school (Kiddush. 30a). 
Chija Ὁ. Abba (rd cent.), as he passed a synagogue of Sep- 
phoris, heard children being taught to repeat Gn 201, and made 
this the subject of a remark (Gen. rabba, 52). In an anecdote 
of the 4th cent. we are told how a teacher in the synagogue 
punished a child excessively and was cursed for this by a 
woman who happened to be passing by (Jerus. Aloed katon, 
81d 44). Rab, the Bab. Amora, said that women gain special 
merit by conducting their children to the synagogue, ἅς. to 
school (Berakh. 17a). See also the saying of the Pal. Amora 
Simon (end of the 4th cent.) reported in Jerus. Challa, 67618, 
That in Babylonia the synagogue was the place of elementary 


education is evident from deg. 28) ; Yebamoth, 21), top; Baba 
bathra. 21a.— According to the above-mentioned tradition 


(ii. § 2, ad init.) regarding the synagogues of Jerusalem, each 
of these was provided with a school for children and one for 
more advanced students. In a hyperbolical statement about 
Bethar, the capital of Judea in the time of Bar Cochba, it is said 
(Gittin, 58a): ‘There were 400 synagogues in Bethar, and in each 
of these there were 400 teachers (M'pirn “D%D), each with 400 
children under his instruction.’ 


vi. OTHER USES OF THE SYNAGOGUE. — The 
synagogue was also the scene of legal decisions, 
Of Abahu, the head of the school of Cesarea 
(beginning of 4th cent.), it is expressly recorded 
that he lectured (Jerus. Berakh. Ga, bottom) in the 
ancient synagogue there (see above, li. § 2), and 
also decided questions of law in it (Jerus. Sanhed, 
18a, bottom). In the same synagogue Jochanan, 
the famous teacher of Abahu, also acted at one 
time as judge (Bab. Yebamoth, 65a). From the 
NT we learn that the punishment of scourging 
was inflicted in the synagogues (Mt 10! 23%4, Mic 
13°, Ac 26"; cf, Lk 12" 21, Ac 22), 2 Co 11%). 
It has already been mentioned (above, § iv.) that 
the hazzdn carried out this sentence and acted in 
other ways as an officer of the law court. There 
is mention in Lev. rabba, 6, ad init., of an oath in 
a civil process being taken in the synagogue. 

The mourning for a man who was lamented by 
the whole community was held in the synagogue 
(Tos. Afeg. iii. 2257; Bab. AZeg. 286; cf. the story 
of the funeral of Jehuda 1. in Koh. rabba on Ee 
9), A Bab. Amora of the 5th cent. held the 
mourning for his daughter-in-law in the syna- 
gogue (Meg. 280). 

At the time of the war against Rome, gatherings 
of a political character were held in the great 
synagogue of Tiberias on the Sabbath and the fol- 
lowing day (Jos. Vita, 54). KR. Jochanan (8rd 
cent.) gave express permission to deliberate about 
public affairs in the synagogues and schools on 
the Sabbath (Kethuboth, 5a). After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem it was customary—so a Tannaite 
tradition tells us—to give out in the synagogues 
and schools a list of articles lost (Baba mezia, 
286). Thefts were also intimated in the syna- 
gogue with a view to the detection of the per- 
petrator (Lev. rabba, 6, ad init.). For other 
announcements made in the synagogue, see Yeba- 
moth, 63b. An Agadist of the 4th cent. once fol- 
lowed up an address in the synagogue by calling 
upon the congregation to contribute alms for a 
stranger (Lev. rab. 32, ad fin.). 

In a Tannaite rule, amongst the prescriptions 
concerning what is due to the dignity of the 
synagogue, there is one forbidding eating and 
drinking in it (Meg. 28a, bottom). Nevertheless, 
common meals were held even in the synagogue 
(see on this point K. Kohler, Monatsschrift, xxxvil. 
p. 494, who suggests a connexion between this 
custom and the meals of the Essenes), An 
anecdote from the 3rd cent. mentions a meal as 
held_on the Sabbath evening in the synagogue of 
the Pal. Kephar-Chittaja (Gen. rab. 65); while a 
testimony from the 4th cent. refers to a great 
meal in the school (Jerus. Berakh. 116, bottom).— 
Joshua b. Levi (3rd cent.) laid down the principle 
that the synagogues and schools belong to the 
scribes and their pupils (Jerus. Meg. 740%, οἱ, 
Bab. Meg. 286). His younger contemporary, 
Ammi, ordained that the schoolmasters (who at 
the same time filled the post of synagogue kecper) 
should provide quarters in the synagogue building 
for travellers who had the slightest acquaintance 
with the Torah (Jerus. Meg. 740%). Chija and 
Assi, the colleagues of Ammi, used to insist on 
quartering themselves in the synagogue (20.). 
Measha and Samuel Ὁ. Jizhak, Pal. Amoras of 
the beginning of the 4th cent., speak of eating in 
the synagogue (Jerus. Berakh. ch. ii. end [5d "51, 
Shabboth, 3a). In Babylonia also travellers were 


/accommodated in the synagogue and there took 
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their Sabbath meal; upon which is founded the 
rule that the blessing over the wine, which else- 
where is the introduction to the meal, is to be 
spoken also in the synagogue (Pesachim, 1016). 

In a great many passages of the Jewish tradition- 
literature (‘Talmud and Midrash) the synagogues 
are named along with the schools. They ap- 
pear as the two institutions which are specially 
characteristic of Israel, and whose extreme im- 
portance for Judaism finds expression In manl- 
fold ways. In order to see what the synagogue 
was in the life and thought of Israel during the 
first centuries of the Christian era, one must 
make acquaintance also with those sayings of the 
Tannaites and Amoras, in which synagogue and 
school are glorified as inseparable institutions. In 
these it must be observed that the synagogue 
means not only the place of public worship, but 
that of instruction for the young. As a rule, in 
these sayings the synagogue precedes the school 
(Mem ‘na ΠῚ Ὁ2)2 2), a circumstance which indi- 
cates the higher repute in which the synagogue 
stood. But the opposite view had also its repre- 
sentatives: from the 3rd cent. there has come 
down the saying of a Pal. scribe (376. 27a), and 
from the 4th cent. that of a Bab. seribe (ὁ. 266), 
according to which the school has a higher rank 
than the synagogue. The following are some of 
these sayings about synagogue and school :— 

An Agadist of the 4th cent. attributes to the philosopher 
Cnomaus of Gadara, known through his intercourse with the 
famous R. Meir, the saying that, so long as the ‘ voice of Jacob’ 
(Gn 2722) sounds in synagogue and school, the ‘hands of Esau’ 
(1.6. Rome) are powerless avainst Israel (Gen. rab. 65; Pesikta, 
121a).—Abahu said : ‘Seek the Eternal where he is to be found 
([5 558). Where is he to be found? In the synagogue and the 
school’ (Jerus. Berakh. 8d, bottom),—Levi said: ‘While the 
descendants of Abraham sit in the synagogue and the school, 
God’s glory stands over them’ [in allusion to Ps 821] (Gen. rad. 
48; Pesikta, 48b).—By * your sanctuaries’ (Lv 2631) are to be 
understood synagogue and school (Siphra, ad loc, 112a).— 
Jizhak declared that by ‘our dwellings’ (Jer 91%) are meant 
synagogue and school (Heha rabba, Prowm., No. 8).—Samuel 
b, Jizhak interpreted the ‘sanctuary )Yyp’ (Ezk 1116) of the 
synagogues and schools of Babylonia (Jfeg. 29a).—The ‘holy 
place’ (Ec 81°) means synagogue and school (Kok. rab. ad loc.; 
Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Jithro, ad init.).—* My heart is awake’ 
(Ca 62) in the synagogue and the school (Shir rab. ad loc.).—In 
the allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs many other 

assages are also applied to the synagogue and the school 
Shir rab. passin; Bab. Erub. 210; Pesach. 87a).—Jose Ὁ. 
Ohanina (8rd cent.) discovers in the ‘gardens’ of Ca 62 the 
synagogue and the school (Shir rab. ad loc.).—Attending syna- 
gorue and school is contrasted with attending theatre and 
circus (Jerus. Berakh. 7d37 [prayer of Nechunja Ὁ. Hakkana 
in Ist cent.]; Gen. rab. 67 [Levi]; Koh. rab. on Ec 17).—When 
David prays (Ps 614), ‘May I dwell for ever in thy tent,’ he 
means, ‘ May it be vouchsafed to me that my words may be re- 
peated under my name in the school and the synagogue’ (Jerus, 
Berakh, 4b).—The ‘refuge from generation to generation’ of 
Ps 901 is interpreted by Raba (4th cent.) of synagogues and 
schools. As a matter of fact, even in later centuries, these 
were the refuge of Israel scattered through all lands. 

vii. LATEST HISTORY OF THE SYNAGOGUE.—In 
the present article regard has been had only to 
the synagogue of antiquity, ἡ.6. of the last years 
of the Second Temple and the first five centuries 
of the Christian era, But the synagogue survived 
also in the following periods, through the Middle 
Ages down to the present day, as the most notable 
institution of Judaism, the focus of the religious 
life of the Jewish community. A history of the 
synagogue in the Middle Ages and in modern 
times would be an integral part of the history of 
Judaism, from the point of view alike of its out- 
ward fortunes and its inner development. The 
manifold character which Jewish history displays 
in virtue of its having the whole of the inhabited 
globe for its stage of action and in virtue of the 
influences exercised upon it by different forms of 
civilization, is exhibited also in the character of 
this Jewish institution, which is ancient indeed, 
but is ever renewing its youth. It may suffice to 
point out that in the most recent times, during 
something like the last 80 years, the synagogue | 


was the central point and also the principal object 
of Jewish attempts at reform, and that the im- 
portance of the institution has been marked even 
externally by the synagogue buildings which have 
been everywhere reared, on both sides of the 
Atlantic—a testimony to the spontaneous effort 
of the builders and sometimes their almost exces- 
sive love of splendour. 


LitERATURE.—As far as concerns articles on the Synagogue in 
the various Encyclopisdias, or the treatment of the subject in 
the works on the History of the Jews, on Biblical Archzxology, 
and the History of NT Times, a general reference may suffice. 
Schtirer devotes a long section (GJ V# ii. 427-464) to the Syna- 
gogue. Of the literature cited by him the following deserve 
special notice: Vitringa, De synagoga vetere, libri tres (1696) ; 
Leopold Low, ‘Der synagogale Ritus’ (Monatsschrift, 1884, 
Gesam. Schriften, iv. 1-71. In the 5th vol. of the Gesam. 
Schriften, pp. 21-33, are ‘Plan und Collectaneen’ to a detailed 
account of ‘synagogalen Alterthtimer,’ supplemented by the 
editor, Immanuel Low). We may mention also: K. Kohler, 
‘Uber die Ursprtinge und Grundformen der synagogalen 
Liturgie’ (Aonatssehrift, xxxvil, [1893] 441-451, 489-497) ; S. ἘΠ. 
Goldfahn, ‘Die Synagogen der Talmudzeit’ (Jiid. Litteratur- 
blatt von Rahmer, xiii.); J. Reifmann, ‘Uber Synagogen und 
Lehrhauser zur talmudischer Zeit’ (in N. Keller’s Heb. peri- 
odical Bikkurtm, τι, Theil, 1866).—On the place of the synagogue 
in the Middle Ages, see 1. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages, 1896, pp. 1-34. W. BACHER. 


SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT.—An alleged col- 
lege or senate, whose founder and first president is 
said to have been Ezra, and which, according to 
tradition, exercised control over the Jewish com- 
munity, especially in religious matters, from about 
450-200 B.c. Its membership is generally given as 
120 (6.0. Jerus. Berakhoth ii. 4), but sometimes as 
85 (e.g. Jerus, Meg. i. 7). The important part 
attributed by some to this institution In connexion 
with the forming of the CANON OF THE OT (see 
below) demands that we should examine, as briefly 
as possible, the evidence for its existence and 
activity. 

There is no mention of the Great Syn. in Philo, 
Josephus, or the Apocrypha, not to speak of the 
OT itself. Nothing can be built on 1 Mac 14%, 
where μεγάλη συναγωγή is not a technical term, 
but means simply ‘a great gathering.’ Only once 
in the Mishna (Pirke Adboth, i. 1) are the Men of 
the Great Synagogue (771737 np32 Ὁ52Ν) mentioned : 
‘Moses delivered the Torah to Joshua, Joshua to 
the Elders, the Elders to the Prophets, and the 
Prophets to the Men of the Great Synagogue. 
These spake three words: Be cautious in pro- 
nouncing judgment, Make many disciples, Build 
up a hedge around the Torah.’ Simon the Just is 
said (1b. 2) to have been ‘of the remnants of the 
Great Synagogue (‘1n'1 vwn).’ This last statement 
does not imply that the Great Syn. had existed 
for centuries, for, although the Simon who was 
surnamed ‘the Just’ was probably high priest 
6. 200 B.C., the author of the above notice is more 
likely to have identified him with Simon 1. (6. 300). 
Now we know that the utmost confusion prevailed 
amongst the Jews as to the chronology of the 
period between the Return from Exile and the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. Hence it would 
be nothing extraordinary to find Simon, a con- 
temporary of Alexander, represented as a member 
of the same body as Ezra; and, in the other 
direction, to find Joshua, Zerubbabel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, and even Daniel, introduced 
as members. As far, then, as the testimony of 
Pirke Aboth goes, it would seem to favour the 
conclusion that the Great Syn., whatever it was, 
continued only for a single generation, instead of 
having a succession for centuries. It is noteworthy 
that the Talm. treatise Peah (11. 6) omits the Great 
Syn. as a connecting link, and the succession 
= direct from the Prophets to the Zugéth or 
‘ Pairs.’ 

In Baba bathra (146) we read that the Men of 
the Great Syn. wrote Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets, 
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Daniel, and Esther; and in the Aboth of R. 
Nathan (a πρίν treatise) they are said to 
have secured the acceptance of Proverbs, Canticles, 
and Ecclesiastes, which had been formerly dis- 
puted. In Pesachim (506) it is said that they 
fostered the work of copying the Torah and 
tephillim and mézuzéth (see Dt 6). In an im- 
portant passage of Midrash Tanchwma (26a) certain 
corrections in the text of the OT, introduced in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, are also traced 
to the Men of the Great Syn., who are reported 
elsewhere (Jerus. Berakh. ii. 4) to have drawn up 
certain prayers, in particular the Shemoneh ‘Esreh, 
or 18 Blessings (bérdkhéth). To them are attri- 
buted also the directions for the reading of the 
Book of Esther, and the keeping of Purim not on 
the 14th and 15th, but on the 11th, 12th, and 18th 
of the month Adar (Mlakkoth 23; Jerus. 7760. i.). 
It is not, however, till the 16th cent. that we 
meet with the notion that the Men of the Great 
Synagogue collected the sacred books, and fixed 
the Canon of the OT. This notion makes its 
first appearance in the pages of the Massoreth 
Hammassoreth (1538) of Elias Levita, a Jewish 
contemporary of Luther. 

The whole question of the Great Syn. was 
thoroughly investigated by Kuenen (see Literature 
at end), whose conclusions are accepted by the 
great majority of modern scholars. The institu- 
tion, as it appears especially in medieval Judaisin, 
is held by Kuenen to be simply a characteristic 
transformation of the great assembly described in 
Neh 8-10. Just as the Talmud represents the 
SANHEDRIN as an assembly of scribes, because such 
were the schools at Jamnia and Tiberias, so the 
Great Synagogue, instead of being a popular 
assembly once called together for a definite pur- 
pose, 1s converted into a permanent institution 
discharging functions similar to those of the scribes 
at a later period. 

That a dim reminiscence of the original identity of the Great 
Syn. and the convocation of Neh 8-10 still lingered on even in 
Rabbinieal circles, may be gathered from some of the references. 
For instance, in Midrash Ituth we read, ‘What did the Men of 
the Great Syn. do? They wrote a book and spread it out in the 
court of the temple. And at dawn of day they rose and found 
it sealed. This 1s what is written in Neh 928.) Acain, there 
occurs in Dt 1017 this collocation, ‘God the great, the strong, 
the terrible (33m) W235 Syaa Sy). It is repeatedly stated 
in the Talmud (e.g. Jerus. Berakh. ii. 4) that this formula, which 
had fallen into disuse, was again brought into currency by the 
Men of the Great Synagogue. It seemsimpossible to doubt that 
KKuenen is right in finding an allusion here to Neh 932, where all 
these epithets are found. Similar Talim. statements appear to 
allude to Neh 95.6.7.18, Once more, the variety of statement 
as to the number of members that constituted the Great Syn. 
(sometimes 120, sometimes 85) may be explained from Neh 8-10. 
There were 84 that sealed the covenant, according to Neh 101-28, 
and the number 85 may be obtained either by adding the name 
of Ezra (who is not mentioned), or by supposing that a name 
has dropped out of the list (either in v.10 or in v.4, where the 
Pesh. actually supplics an extra name, Shephatiah). If, on the 
other hand, we wish to obtain the number 120, this may be done, 
at least aporosimately, by combining the above list with the lists 
in Neh 8+% and 95-6, or in Ezr 2 and 8 (for other arguments of a 
similar kind, see Kuenen’s Essay). 

The very name ‘Synagogue’ seems inexplicable 
except upon Kuenen’s view. It calls up neither a 
college of scribes nor a legislative body, but an 
assembly for religious service. The word npi3 (see 
SYNAGOGUE) denoted either a congregation met 
for worship on the Sabbath day, or, by metonymy, 
the building where it met. The name might be 
fittingly enough applied to the convocation of 
Nehemiah, which, as Kuenen remarks, was not a 
law-imposing, but ἃ law-receiving assembly ; and in 
the account of whose proceedings we find all the 
exercises characteristic of Synagogue worship, 
such as prayer, the reading of the Law, ete. To 
this memorable convocation the epithet ‘Great’ 
would, for a variety of reasons, be eminently 
suitable. 


W. Τὰ. Smith agrees with Kucnen that what ! 


came afterwards to be spoken of as the Great 
Synagogue was originally a meeting, and not a 
permanent institution. ‘It met once for all, and 
everything that is told about it, except what we 
read in Nehemiah, is pure fable of the later Jews’ 
(OTJC? 169). Historical criticism thus leaves no 
place for the Great Synagogue of tradition. 


LITERATURE.—Buxtorf’s Tiberias sive Comm. IJassor. (1620) 
strenuously upholds the traditional view, and is still of value 
for its copious citation of testimony, which, however, is used in 
a very uncritical fashion. On the other side is Rau’s Diatribe 
de Syn. magna (1726), which, although marked by an excess of 
anti-Jewish prejudice, shows true critical instinct, and antici- 
pates some of the weightiest of Kuenen’s arguments. The 
question may be considered to have been finally settled, in the 
sense advocated above, by Kuenen in his famous monograph, 
Over de mannen der groote synagoge, Amsterdam, 1876 [tr. by 
Budde in Gesam. Abhandiungen, pp. 125-160], whoseconclusions 
are accepted by Ryle, Canon of OT, 250ff. [valuable as con- 
taining the Jewish testimonies relied on by Buxtorf]; Wildeboer, 
fintsteh. des AT Kanons, 120 ff.; Buhl, Canon and Text of OT, 
33 ff.; W. R. Smith, OTJC2 169f.; and many others. Cf. 
further, Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung d. AT mit d. NT, 
120-166; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers2,110f.; Driver, 
LOT'S Introd. viif.; Furst, Kanon ἃ. AT (1868), 12-32; Jost, 
Gesch. ἃ. Jud. ὦ. sein. Sect. i. 41-48, 91, 95f.; Geiger, Urschrift 
uw. Uebersetz. d. Bibel, 124f.; Wellh. Phar. ὦ. Sad. 11f.; 
Derenbourg, Essai sur (histoire de la Palestine, 29-40 (tradi- 


tionalist); Montet, Kssai sur les origines des partis sadweéen et 
pharisien (1883), 91-97; Schtrer, GJ V2 ii. 354f. (HJ P πὶ, i. 
354f.]; Heidenheim, ‘Untersuch. tiber die Syn, magna’ (SK, 
1853, pp. 93-100); Herzfeld, Gesch.fd. Judenth. ii. 22-24, 380ff., 
iii, 244f., 270f.; Graetz, ‘Die Grosse Versammlung’ (Afonaés- 
schrift, 1857, pp. 31-37, 61-70); Bloch, Studien z. Gesch. d. 
Samm. ἃ. altheb. Lit. (1876) 100-132; Hamburger, ΚΑ ii. 318- 
323; Ὁ. Hoffmann, ‘Die Manner der grossen Versammlung’ 
(Magazin f. Wissenseh. des Judenth. x. (1883) 45-63 ; 8. Krauss, 
‘The Great Synod’ (JQR x. (1898) 347-377). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

SYNTYCHE (Suvr’xy).—A member of the Philip- 
pian Church whom St. Paul exhorts to become 
reconciled to EUoODIA, another member of the 
same Church. They appear te have held a position 
of importance in the Church as ladies of some 
wealth and position, or possibly as deaconesses, 
like Phoebe in the Roman Church (Ro 16). Their 
disagreement was therefore not only unseemly, it 
was a calamity for the entire Church. Both the 
names, Euodia and Syntyche, occur in the inscrip- 
tions (Lightfoot, Lp. to the Philippians4, p. 158). 
There is no need, therefore, to introduce the far- 
fetched interpretation of the Tiibingen school, that 
they are allegorical personages representing the 
Jewish and Gentile sections of the Church. 

J. GIBB. 

SYNZYGUS (TR Svévyos, but modern edd. Σύν- 
fvyos).—lf Synzygus isa proper name, he was a 
person to whom St. Paul addressed an entreaty to 
bring about a reconciliation between Euodia and 
Syntyche, two members of the Philippian Church 
who were at variance (Ph 4%). He was at the 
time in Philippi, and may have been the chief 
presbyter or bishop of the Church. ‘The sole 
objection to this interpretation—the only natural 
one—is that Synzygus is nowhere used in Greek 
literature as a proper name, nor is it found in the 
inscriptions (but see Vincent, ad loc.). It was 
suggested by Weizsicker that it may have been 
adopted by the bearer after his conversion to 
Christianity. The other interpretation is that 
σύνζυγος here, as in classical Greek, signifies ‘ yoke- 
fellow,’ and that the exhortation was addressed 
to a companion of the apostle who was with him 
when he wrote, who was possibly his amanuensis 
(see vol. iti. p. 841°). Barnabas, Silas, Epaphro- 
ditus, and ‘Timothy have been suggested. Namsay 
(St. Paul the Trav. 358) thinks that Luke was 
either ‘the true yoke-fellow’ or the actual bearer 
of the Epistle to Philippi. The suggestion of 
Renan (Saint Paul, p. 148), that the ‘true yoke- 
fellow’ is Lydia, who had become the wife of the 
apostle, is hardly to be taken seriously. 


J. GIBB. 
SYRACUSE (Συράκουσαι, but Vulg. wrongly 
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sing. Syracusa), situated on the west coast of 
Sicily, was the principal city of the island, and 
under the Romans was the capital of the eastern 
half. After the western half of Sicily was taken 
from Carthage by the Romans (3.0. 241) at the 
close of the first Punic War, the eastern half con- 
tinued to belong to the kingdom of Syracuse in 
alliance with Rome. In the second Punic War, 
Syracuse took the side of the Carthaginians, but 
was captured by Marcellus in 212, and the whole 
island thenceforward continued to be a Roman 
Province, though in two distinct divisions, in each 
of which a questor was stationed, under the 
authority of the single governing praetor, who 
presided over the whole island. 


Syracuse was one of the most famous and magnificent 
colonies of Greece. Its defeat of the great Athenian expedi- 
tion in B.c. 415 was one of the most critical events in Greels 
history ; and its kings were among the leading powers in the 
Greek world. Whether it preserved its old prosperity in the 
first century after Christ is uncertain, as Sicily suffered severely 
in the Civil Wars, especially from the exactions of Sextus 
Pompey and in the contest between him and Augustus. 
Strabo, 272f., describes the whole island as in a state of 
decay in his time, some of the cities having disappeared, while 
others were declining: the interior was to a large extent given 
up to grazing and horse-breeding, peopled by herdsmen, and 
devoid of educative influences. Its ancient importance as an 
arable and corm-frowing country had disappeared; and the 
reason for this lay partly in the economic conditions of the 
empire, and partly in the dreadful circumstances of the Servile 
Wars, B.c. 185-182 and 103-100. The land belonged for the 
most part to absentee landlords. 

Syracuse was one of the 26 censoriw civitates of Sicily, 
which had been conquered in war, and whose territory had 
been appropriated by the Roman State as ager publicus, 
Julius Omsar, as was natural to his statesmanlike mind, had 
been revolving schemes for the restoration of prosperity to 
Sicily, but his plans were interrupted by his assassination. 
Antony produced a plan which he declared to have been found 
among Oxsar’s papers, and proposed a law to extend the 
Roman franchise to Sicily. This was not carried out com- 
pletely ; and Augustus was content with a much more gradual 
process of elevating Sicily to the full Roman rights. He 
founded seven Roman colonies of military origin, one of which 
was Syracuse.* Pliny mentions also that there were in Sicily 
two Roman towns (oppida civium Romanorum) and three 
cities with Latin rights ; but his enumeration is very imperfect, 
and it ig certain that Roman and Latin rights were much more 
widelyspread in Sicily before the middle of the first century after 
Christ than he allows. It was during this process of transition 
from the position of a conquered province to that of a con- 
stituent part of the Roman State that St. Paul approached 
the Sicilian coast. 


Syracuse is mentioned in the NT only as having 
been a harbour where St. Paul lay at anchor for 
three days on his voyage from Malta to Rome. 
The shipwrecked crew and passengers, after spend- 
ing three months in Malta, set sail on the Dio- 
scurt, evidently one of the Alexandrian fleet of 
imperial transports carrying grain from Egypt to 
maintain the food supply in Kome.+ They started, 
evidently, very early in the year, probably in 
February, before the settled weather and the 
customary season for navigation (mare clausum 
11 Nov. to 5 March) had begun. ‘That implies 
that a suitable and seemingly steady wind was 
blowing, which tempted them to embark, and 
carried them straight to Syracuse, a distance of 
about 100 miles. On the voyage from Malta to 
Rome as a whole, see RHEGIUM. 

Nothing is said with regard to any preaching by 
St. Paul in Syracuse, nor could any be expected to 
occur. ‘The ship was certainly waiting for a suit- 
able wind to carry it north to the straits of 
Messina; and under such circumstances no prisoner 
was likely to be allowed leave of absence, as the 
ship must be ready to take instant advantage of 


* Pliny (Nat. Hist. iii. 88-90) wrongly mentions only five (one 
being Syracuse). 

+ By a strange mistake, in contradiction of Ac 3811, the 
Dioscurt is described in Smith’s DB iii. 1403 as a ship in the 
African corn trade, which had sailed from the province Africa 
intending to round Pachynum to Syracuse, and was carried 
out of its course to Malta. On the name of the ship, and the 


grammatical construction of the clause describing it, see 
RHEGIUM. 


the wind. A survey of the progress of early 
Christianity would show that it rarely spread 
through the activity of coasting travellers, even 
on shores where their voyages were very tedious 
and subject to frequent and long interruptions (as, 
for example, the coasts of LyclA and PAMPHYLIA). 
It is more probable that the new religion spread 
from Italy to Sicily in the course of direct com- 
munication between the two countries. Many 
Christian memorials of a fairly but not very early 
date have been found at Syracuse: see the papers 
by Orsi in Notizie degli Scavi, 1893 and 1894, and 
esp. in Rodmische Quartalschrift f. christl. Alt. 
1896, pp. 1-59. W. M. RAMSAY. 


SYRIA, SYRIANS.—See ARAM, ARAMIANS. 


SYRIAC LANGUAGE.—See LANGUAGE oF OT, 
vol. 111. p. 25%. 


SYRIAC YERSIONS.—No branch of the Early 
Church has done more for the translation of the 
Bible into their vernacular than the Syriac-speak- 
ing. In our European libraries we have Syriac 
Bible MSS from the Lebanon, Egypt, Sinai, Meso- 

otamia, Armenia, India (Malabar), even from 
δυΐπα, And many of the Bible versions in other 
Oriental languages are dependent on, or at least 
influenced by, the Syriac, as the Armenian, 
Arabic, Ethiopic. Some of the Syriac MSS ap- 
pear to be the oldest Bible MSS, in any language, 
which have an exact date: a Syriac Pentateuch 
in the British Museum (Add. 14425) is dated from 
the year 464, written by a deacon John at Amid.* 
A Syriac- Chinese stone inscription, erected at 
Singan-fu in the year 781, discovered by Jesuit 
missionaries in 1625, speaks of the 27 books 
of the NT. It would be a pleasant task to 
follow up the history of tlhe Syriac Bible versions 
through all times, regions, and departments of 
culture: want of space, however, obliges us to 
confine ourselves to the importance of the Syr. 
VSS for the modern student of the Bible. We 
begin with the NT. 

1, New TESTAMENT.—Older scholars spoke of 
that Syr. VS of the NT which alone was known 
to them as ‘the Queen’ of all Bible versions. But 
now we have more than one, at least for the 
Gospels. 

1. Tradition. — When, in the 16th cent., the 
syr. VS of the NT became known in Europe, the 
belief prevailed that it was due to the evangelist 
Mark, who was said to have written his Gospel 
first in Latin and then to have translated it, with 
the other books of the NT, into Syriac.+ Jacob of 
Edessa (7 701) and others were of the opinion that 
Addai the apostle (THADDUs) and king Abgar 
sent interpreters to Palestine (see Moses bar 
Cepha [Tt 913] and Barhebreeus, Scholia in Ps 10). 
What Theodore of Mopsuestia says of the Syr. 
translation of the OT holds equally good of the 
NT: ἡρμήνευται δὲ ταῦτα εἰς μὲν τὴν τῶν Ξύρων παρ᾽ 
ὅτου δή ποτε" οὐδὲ γὰρ ἔγνωσται μέχρι τῆς τήμερον ὅστις 
ποτὲ οὗτός ἐστιν (Comm. in Soph, [1,6]; Mai, Nova 
Patr, Bibl, vii. 185+). 

2. Place.—We do not know where the trans- 
lation was made. On the ground of some lin- 


* W. Wright, A Short Wistory of Syriae Literature (London, 
1894, p. 5= ine. Brit.9 xxit. 824), 

+ ‘Syri constanter asserunt ἢ, Marcum... latine primum 
scripsisse Evangelium suum. Deinde eundem ipsum Marcum 
lingua patria, hoe est, Galilea Syra, non modo Evangelium 
suum transtulisse, sed etiam cx#teros omnes NT libros. Id mihi 
litteris significavit Guilielmus Postellus affirmavitque se ita a 
Syris ipsis accepisse’ (Boderianus [Guido Fevre de la Boderic] 
in the Preface of the Syr. NT 1571). Widmanstadt, the first 
editor of the NT in Syriac (1555), agrees that Mark wrote in 
Latin, but contents himself with affirming that the books of 
the NT (except Matthew and Hebrews) were translated into 


" Syriac ‘ab initio rerum Christianarum,’ 
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euistic peculiarities, Syrian grammarians, as Elias 
I. and Barhebreeus, reached the same conelusion as 
Jacob of Edessa, that the translation originated 
in Palestine ; Kuropean scholars thought first of 
Antioch, because the translation became known to 
them through the Patriarch of Antioch : in recent 
times Edessa has found most favour ; but nothing 
can be said with certainty. 

3. History.—(a) The first mention of a Syriac 
NT seems to be the statement of Eusebius (//# 
iv. 26) on Hegesippus (about 160-180): ἔκ re τοῦ 
καθ᾽ Ἑβραίους εὐαγγελίον καὶ τοῦ Συριακοῦ καὶ ἰδίως 
ἐκ τῆς ᾿Εβραίδος διαλέκτον τινὰ τίθησιν, ἐμφαίνων ἐξ 
Ἑβραίων ἑαυτὸν πεπιστευκέναι (Rufinus: ‘de Evan- 
gelio secundum Hebraos et Syros’; Syr. VS of 
Eusebius: ‘from the Gospels of the Hebrews and 
Syrians’; see on the passage Th. Zahn, For- 
schungen, vi. 246). 

(6) About the same time or a little earlier we 
hear that Tatian, who was born, according to his 
own statement, ἐν τῇ τῶν ᾿Ασσυρίων γῇ, and had 
been in Rome the hearer of Justin Martyr, re- 
turned home—as it seems, in the year 172—and 
composed (probably there; not at Rome, about 
153-170 [so Harnack formerly, ZU i. 213]) his 
famous Diatessaron, i.e. a harmony of the four 
Gospels (συνάφειάν τινα καὶ συναγωγὴν οὐκ οἵδ᾽ ὅπως 
τῶν εὐαγγελίων συνθεὶς τὸ διὰ τεσσάρων τοῦτο προσωνό- 
μασεν, ὃ καὶ παρά τισιν εἰσέτι νῦν φέρεται, Kus. HE 
iv. 36; in the Syr. Eusebius: ‘he gathered and 
mixed and composed a Gospel and called it Diates- 
saron, ζ.6. of the Mixed (x9>nn3), which is still 
with many’). It appears to be simply to a mis- 
understanding that we owe the remark of Epi- 
phanius (Her. 46. 1, ed. Dindorf, 11. 412): λέγεται 
δὲ τὸ διὰ τεσσάρων εὐαγγέλιον ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ γεγενῆσθαι, 
ὅπερ κατὰ Ἑβραίους τινὲς καλοῦσι. Of this work 
Theodoret (till 457 bishop οἱ Kyrrhos) tells us 
that it was in his times used not only by the fol- 
lowers of Tatian, but also in orthodox congrega- 
tions ; that he himself found more than 200 copies 
in use in the churches of his diocese; that he col- 
lected and reinoved all (πάσας συναγαγὼν ἀπεθέμην), * 
substituting for them the Gospels of the Four (τὰ 
τῶν τεσσάρων εὐαγγελιστῶν ἀντεισήγαγον εὐαγγέλια). 
A little earlier, bishop Rabbula of Edessa (412- 
435) ordered that presbyters and deacons should 
take care that in all churches the ‘Gospels of 
the Separate’ (setpo7 joins; S. Ephraemi Syri, 
Rabule . . . opera selccta, ed. Overbeck, Oxf. 
1865, p. 220) be kept and read. Of the same 
Rabinla his biographer tells that he occupied 
himself with ‘translating the NT out of the Greek 
into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
was’ (1b. 172). 

This Harmony of Tatian was apparently in 
Syriac, not in Greek [the latter is (or was) the 
view of Harnack]. 


See, on all questions connected with Tatian, Arthur Hjelt, 
Die altsyrische Evangelieniibersetzung und Tatians Diatessaron, 
besonders in thre gegenseitigen Verhdltnis untersucht, Leip- 
zig, 1901, pp. 16-75: the Literature is quoted in part in vol. ii. 
697 f., ii. 536, 538. Add: Εἰ. Lippelt, Que fuerint Justin, 
Martyris ἀπορμινηρονεύματα quaque ratione cum forma evan: 
geliorum syro-latina cohceserint (Diss.), i., Halle, 1901. 

The great question is now whether this Diates- 
saron of Tatian was the first form in which the 
Gospel came to the Syrians, or whether there was 
already, before Tatian, a Syr. VS of the Gospels, 
which he may have used. ‘The question is duiffi- 
cult, because 'Tatian’s work has not survived in its 
original form, but only in a late Arabic recension, 
due to Abulfaraj Abdullah ibn at Tajjib (+1043) ; 
further, it seems to have been the basis of the 
Latin Harmony of Victor of Capua; it was com- 
mented on by Ephraem Syrus; but this com- 


*There 15 no ground for the statement which is sometimes 
made (for instance by Julicher, Hinleitung, ὃ 37) that he 
‘burned’ the copies. 
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mentary is again preserved only in translation (in 
Armenian); it was used by Aphraates, and few 
direct quotations have been preserved by Syriac 
lexicographers and comnientators: these have been 
collected by Hall, Harris, Goussen. Some help to- 
wards answering the question was given when, in 
addition to the Syriac NT, known since older times, 
there came in 1858 the version of the Gospels dis- 
covered by Cureton, and in 1892 that found on 
Mt. Sinai by Mrs. A. 8. Lewis, and edited in 1894 
by Bensly, Burkitt, and Harris. But, on the other 
hand, the question became the more complicated. 

(c) The history of these discoveries cannot be 
told here; suffice it to say, that of the fragments 
published by Cureton (Remains of a very antient 
recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto 
unknown in Hurope, London, 1858),* the Gospel 
of Matthew has the very title used above by 
Rabbula, ‘Gospel of the Separate,’ and that in 
the Sinai Gospels the same expression is used in 
the subscription. 

[In what follows we designate Tatian by @, 
Cureton’s Gospels by S*, the Sinai Gospels by 
855, the common Syr. VS called Péshitté (xpows) 
by 3?]. 

(1) RAY 75, to which supply ΝΞΟ, means ‘the sémple,’ 7.e. 
the simple version. It is first used, so far as known at present, 
in Massoretic MSS of the 9th and 10th cents. in contradis- 
tinction to the Harclensis ; and_in Moses bar Cephas ({913) in 
opposition to the Syro-Hexaplaris. The latter says : ‘One must 
know that there are in Syriac two translations of the OT: the 
one, this ΝΘ ΦΒ in which we read, was made from Hebrew 
into Syriac; the other, that of the Seventy-two, from Greek’ 
(see Urt. p.229f.). On the pronunciation, spelling, and mean- 
ing of the name (Péshittd, simplified to Peshito), see the Lit. 
quoted J.c. p. 280, 

(2) Its origin and the spread of its use are quite obscure. 
Till 1842 the Peshito was the only known older Syr. VS of the 
Bible ; it is still held by G. H. Gwilliam to be the oldest (see 
Studia Bibliea, i. 151 ff. [ΓΑ Syriac biblical MS°*], ili. 47 ff. 
(‘The materials for the criticism of the Peshito NT’]; Hapos, 
Times, Jan. 1895, 157 ff. (‘The new Syriac Gospels’); Crit. Rev 
Jan. 1896, 14-22 (‘Communication on the Lewis Palimpsest, 
the OCuretonian Fragments, and the Peshitta’); The Oxford 
debate on the textual eritieism of the NT held at New College 
on Jay 6, 1897, Lond. 1897). His view is shared by A. Bonus, 
who thinks $p ‘scarcely later than the latter half of the second 
century.’ With this contrast the statement of Burkitt (JTAS¢, 
i. 571): ‘1 confess that 1 am unconvinced that what we call 
the NT Peshitta was in existence in 8. Ephraem’s day, and I 
believe that we owe both its production and its victorious 
reception to the organizing energy of the great Rabbula, bishop 
of Edessa from 411-435 a.D.).’ f 


The following answers to the above question 
have been given :— 

(1) Abbé P. Martin: S* ‘is a revision of the 
Peshito made with the help of a MS closely re- 
sembling Codex Beze. The Curetonian recension 
dates from the end of the 7th or the beginning of 
the 8th cent., probably from this last period. It 
never had much vogue. Its author was probably 
Jacob of Edessa [Ὁ 703] (Introdwetion ὦ la critique 
textuelle du NT, Paris, 1883). The latter hypo- 
thesis may be dismissed at once. 

(2) Gwilliam (Bonus): S* and S3* were not the 
origin of S?; S° is more modern than 3? (Crit. 
Rev. 1896, p. 19); Rabbula intended that copies 
of S? should be substituted for @ (p. 21); but it 
might be, probably was, difficult to procure copies 
of the Peshitta, in obedience to Rabbula’s order. 
The term MJepharreshé used by Rabbula would 
easily become a title for copies subsequently made. 
‘Are S* and &¢ relics of copies made by order of 
Rabbula?’ 

The position of S? is of great importance, because 
it is, as Sanday styled it, ‘the sheet-anchor ’ of the 


* The edition is out of print; a new edition by F. O. Burkitt, 
‘The Curetonian Syriac Gospels, re-edited together with the 
readings of the Sinaitic Codex, and a translation into English, 
advertised by the Camb. Univ. Press (Academy, Sept. 29, 1894, 
Ὁ. 233b; JTASt, i. 569), is approaching completion. | 

+ Comp. with this the statement of the present writer (PRE 
xv. [1885] 195), on the work of Rabbula, that one might be 
inclined to see its result in Se resp. S [=p]. 
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theory of Burgon-Miller on the textual criticism 
of the NT. See, further, p. 740°. 

(3) S*—S°—SpP are three recensions of one and 
the same version, and this is their historical order 
(adopted by many, for instance Allen at the Oxford 
Debate), 3?—S*—3* is impossible, equally impos- 


sible is the genealogy se 


(4) S—S*—@, Conybeare: ‘I believe scholars 
are beginning to recognize that Tatian ... used 
the Curetonian version of the Gospels, which im 
turn rested on the new Syriac’ [Academy, Jan. 
12, 1895]. %* also older than € (Burkitt, Holzhey, 
Bewer). 

(5) S° older than S* (Resch, Duval; see Hjelt, 

95 


Ρ. 95). 
(a) @—° (Baethgen, Zahn), before the discovery 
of 3° 


(Ὁ) TSS or 
(c) π @ older than %* (Zahn, Nestle, Hil- 


oenfeld, Bardenhewer, Gwilliam, Cundberg). 

(6) $-T—S—S. So in the main Hjelt; S* 
on the whole a faithful witness of the Old Syr. 
VS of the 2nd cent., S° a later recension of it 
probably from the first half‘of the 2nd cent., formed 
under the influence of ©; S$ a revision of the old 
version, which eliminated the infinences of © and 
became the Vulgate; at last S? in its turn influ- 
enced @, which remained in use with the Nes- 
torians longer than with the Jacobites. 

The priority of S* would be certain, if the thesis 
of Hjelt were proved that 3* is not a unity, but 
that the various Gospels were due to different 
hands and that nevertheless all were used by @. 
The first part of his thesis Hjelt seems to have 
proved. There is a decided difference in the 
vocabulary of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
(see p. 96}; he may be even right in his sup- 
position, that the translation of Matthew was the 
oldest, due to a Jewish Christian (ef. Mt 9! head 
of the synagogue, 23° tephillin and purple xn>an).* 
But the second part, that 3° was used by @, does 
not seem to be proved. But in any case S* and © 
belong to the most important witnesses for the text 
of the Gospels. 

Acts and Kpistles.—Amidst the absorbing interest 
caused by the discovery of 255, little attention has 
been paid of late to the rest of the Syriae NT, 
Acts and Tipistles. They are known as yet only 
as parts of S?, but there are indications that for 
the Acts and the Pauline Epistles also an older 
version was in existence. And it is of great 
interest that these two parts, together with the 
Gospels, made up the whole of the NT of the 
Syriae Church; all the Catholic Epistles, and not 
only the minor ones, being unknown. This is 
proved not only by the Doctrine of Addai (ed. 
Phillips, Lond. 1876, p. 44), where Addai orders: 
‘But the Law and the Prophets, which you read 
every day before the people, and the Epistles of 
Paul, which Simon Peter sent us from the city of 
Rome, and the Acts of the Twelve Aposiles, which 
John the son of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus; 
these books read ye in the Churches of Christ, and 
with these read not any other, as there is not any 
other, in which the truth that ye hold is written, 
except these books which retain you in the faith 
to which ye have been called.’ This is corrobor- 
ated by the quotations of Aphraates, which are 
restricted to Acts and Panl, to the exclusion of 
the Catholic Epistles. 

* A great aid in these studies would be a Concordance to the 
Syriac Bible, which was desired by Lagarde ag early as 1857. 
A prospectus of a Concordance of the Peshitta was sent out by 
Benj. Labaree and Wm. A. Shedd from Urumia in Oct. 1897, 
with some ‘Specimen pages’; but the arrangement was not 


such as to satisfy the wants of the student. A Syriac Con- 
cordance in the manner of Hatch-Redpath is one of our needs. 


The passages cited by Wright as references to 1 P 418 and 1 Jn 
324 415 have been shown by Zahn not to refer to these passages 
(but the former to Pr 11815 the latter to the Gospel of John) 


At last there was published in the Studia 
Sinaitica, No. 1 (p. 11 ff.) from extracts made by 
J. ΗΠ, Harris from eod. Syr. 10 on Mt. Sinai, a list 
of the canonical books of the Syriac Bible, giving 
for each book and group of books the number of 
ῥήματα (stichi). * iter the four Gospels (Mat. 
2522, Mark 1675, Luke 3083, John 1737 [write 1937], 
total 9218) follows Acts (2720), then ‘Paul the 
Apostle’ with a total 5076 for ‘the apostle,’ 
immediately followed by the total for ‘the holy 
books, which the holy Church receives.’ 


There are some errors and confusions in this list; but as to 
the primary importance of it there can be no doubt. 


This exclusion of all the Catholic Epistles from 
the old Syriae Canon is further in full agreement 
with the statement of Leoutius on Theodore of 
Mopsuestia: αὐτήν re . . . τοῦ μεγάλου ᾿Ιακώβου τὴν 
ἐπιστολὴν καὶ τὰς ἑξῆς τῶν ἄλλων ἀποκηρύττει καθο- 
λικάς, He followed in this the older tradition of 
the Syriac Chureh. Neither do the Apostolic 
Constitutions recognize the Catholie Epistles. 


See Th. Zahn, Das NZ Theodors von Mopsuestia und der 
syrische Kanon; Grundriss der Geschichte des neutest. Kanons 
(Leipzig, 1901, ὃ 6); Jiilicher, Hinleitung in das NT 3-4 (1901, 
ὃ 41): J. A. Bewer, The History of the NT Canon in the Syrian 
Church (Chicago, 1900). 


About the middle of the 4th cent., therefore, 
the Church of Edessa had no Catholic Epistles in 
its Canon. 

But it was not only the contents but the text 
of its Bible that differed at that time from SP, 


See in Bewer, p. 51, ‘A comparison of the Acts and Epistles 
in Aphraates with those of the Peshitta.’ A most significant 
example is not quoted by Bewer. Matthias in Ac 129. 26 is called 
by Aphraates 7'ulmai; this is now corroborated by the Syriac 
version of the Meclesiastical History of Eusebius (see TU vii. 2, 
p. v; the same version called Agabus of Ac 11 Addai). In 1 Co 
1551 Aphraates testifies for the reading of 8, Sp for that of B. 


The quotations from Ephracm have been investi- 
gated by F. H. Woods (Studia Biblica, ili, 132 ff.) : 
the result is the same; the influence of another 
version than SP cannot be denied; but that in- 
fluence is not half so strong as in Aphraates., 
But the Roman edition of Ephraem’s work is ex- 
cessively uncritical, and we can ‘never trust a 
biblical quotation where it agrees with the 
Peshitta’ (see Burkitt, JTAS¢, i. 570, and now 
Texts and Studies, vii. 2). But not only so, we 
cannot even trust the references to S? in the 
critical apparatus of Tischendorf’s ed. oct.; they 
are neither complete nor correct; οἷ. 1 Co 15*, 
where S? adds ‘or of barley’ between σίτου and 
% τινος τῶν λοιπῶν ; on 2 Co 1* see Nestle, Lntro- 
duction, 309. All references to S? in Tischendorf’s 
apparatus ought to be verified in the way in which 
Gwynn did this work for the four minor Cath. Epp. 
(Hermathena, 1890). 

But not only in details of text did the older 
Svriac NT differ from S? as now current; it 
differed also as to the arrangement. In the list 
of the canonical books mentioned above, Galatians 
stands at the head of the leticrs of Paul, before 
Cor. and Rom., which are followed by Hebrews. 
The same order, Gal., Cor., Rom., seems to have 
been that of Ephraem (see J. ἢ. Harris, Your 
Lectures on the Western Text, p. 21), and it is 
expressly testificd toin Marcion. From this, Zahn 
is inclined to conclude that Tatian may have 


| brought with him to the East at the same time 


the Western Text of the Gospels and the Mar- 
cionitie order of the letters of Paul; the more so 
as Eusebius says of Tatian that he altered the text 


* See on these ῥήῤεωτα the latest communication, that of F. G. 


| Burkitt (JZ77S¢t, i. 429-482). 
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of the Epistles of Paul (see Nestle, Introduction, 
. 220). 

7 Further, the Chureh of Edessa had in the time 
of Ephraem in its Canon the Apoeryphal Corres- 
pondence of St. Paw and the Corinthians, of 
which we now know for certain that it once be- 
longed to the Acta Pauli (see vol. i. p. 498). On 
the other hand, the short letter to Philemon seems 
to have been wanting in the Bible of Ephraem (see 
Zalin, Gesch. Kan. i. 664, 1003, Grandriss, p. 52; 
Jilicher, Hindeitung, doubts this). 

It is totally unknown when the three greater 
Catholie Epistles were received. There has not 
been as yet even an examination of the question 
whether the translation of all the letters of Paul 
is due to the same hand, and that of the three 
Catholic Epistles to another. What is certain is 
that the four Antilegomena of the Catholic Epistles 
and the Bk. of Revelation never formed part of S?, 
and were wanting therefore even in the first printed 
editions of the Syriac NT till 1630. It is the more 
surprising that the Nestorian Stone-insecription at 
Singan-fu speaks of 27 books left by Christ to 
further the soul in what is good (see J. E. Heller, 
Das Nestorianische Denkinal in Singan-fu, Buda- 
pee 1897, 4to, reprint from ‘ Wissenschaftliche 

rgebnisse der Reise des Grafen B. Széchenyi in 
Ostasien’ (1877-1880), pp. 31, 45). 


LitERATURE.—1, On Tatian: O. A. Credner, Beitrdge zur 
Kinleit. in die bibl. Schriften, 1832, 437 Εν, Gesch. des neutest. 
Kanons (herausgegeben von αὐ. Volkmar), 1860, 17 ff.; H. A. Daniel, 
Tatianus der Apologet, 18387; C. A. Semisch, Tatiani Diates- 
saron, 1856; Th. Zahn, Forschungen zur Gesch. des neutest. 
Kanons, i, 1881 (‘Tatians Diatessaron’),* ii. (1883) 286 ff., iv. 
(1891, ‘Der Text des von A. Ciasca herausgegebenen arabischen 
Diatessaron von Dr. Ernst Sellin’), Gesch. des Kanons, i. 387-414, 
ii, 580-536, ‘Zur Geschichte von Tatians Diatessaron im Abend- 
land’ (Neue Kirehliche Zeitschrift, 1894, pp. 85-120), art. ‘ Evan- 
gelienharmonie’ in PAH? vy, (1898) 653 ff. ; Westcott, Canon, 

t. i, ch. iv. § 10; {the works of Ephraem Syrus in Armenian, 

enice, 1836, vol. li.]; Hvangelit Concordantis Exposttio facta 
a doctore Sancto Ephraemo Syro [in Latinum translataa J. B. 
Aucher, ed. G. Moesinger], Venice, 1876+; J. P. Martin, Le Διὰ 
τεσσώρων ἀα Tatian, Extrait de la Revue des questions histor- 
iques (Avril 1883), Paris, 1883; 8. Β, Pitra, Analecta sacra 
spicilegio Solesinensi parata, tom. iv., Par. 1883, p. xxviii ff., 
465-487 (‘ Ciasea, de Tatiani D. arabica versione’); Tatiant evan- 
getiorum harmonie arabice: nunc primum ex duplici codice 
edidit translatione latina donavit P. Augustinus Ciasca, Roma, 
1888, gr. ὅνο ; Hemphill, The Diatessaron of Tatian, 1888 (cf. 
Church Quarterly Review, 1888, p. 127); W. Elliot, Zatian’s 
Diatess. and the Modern Critics, Plymouth (cf. Church Quart. 
Rev. 1888, Ὁ. 128); J. R. Harris, The Diatessaron of Tatian, a 
preliminary study, Cambridge, 1890; Isaac H. Hall, ‘A pair of 
citations from the Diatessaron’ (/BL x. ἃ (1891), 153-155); J. 
Hamlyn Hill, Uhe Hartiest Life of Christ ever compiled from 
the Four Gospels: being the Diatessaron of Tatian (cirea A.D. 
160). Literally translated from the Arabic Version, and con- 
taining the Four Gospels woven into one story, with an historical 
and critical Introduction, Notes and Appendix, Edinburgh, 
Clark, 1893, 376; Hope W. Hogg, The Diatess. of Tatian in 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Additional Volume. . .. Edited 
by A. Menzies, Edin., 1897, 33-138; W. R. Cassels, ‘The Diatess. 
of Tat.’ (Nineteenth Century, April 1895, 665-681, worthless; 
see J. Rendel Harris, ‘The Diatess., a reply’ (Contemporary 
Review, August 1895, 271-278)); C. Taylor, ‘St. Mark in the 
Diatess.’ (Classical Review, 1894); J. A. Robinson, ‘ Tatian’s 
Diatess. and a Dutch Harmony’ (The Academy, 1894, 24th 
March, 249¢-2508); J. R. Harris, Fragments of the Commentary 
of Ephrem Syrus upon the Diatessaron, London, 1895; H. 
Goussen, Studia Theologiea, Fasciculus I.; Apocalypsis S, 
Johannis Apostoli versio sahidica. Accedunt pauca fragmenta 
genuina Diatessaroniana, Lips. 1895 (pp. 61-67); J. Hamlyn 
Hill, A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem 
the Syrian, Edinburgh, 1896. 

2. On Cureton’s text (title above), cf. Fragments of the Cure- 
tonian Gospels, edited by W. Wright [London, 1872], 4to, only 100 
copies printed for private circulation, first published by E. Roe- 
diger in Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 8. Juli 1872, pp. 


* Of. the important notice of P. de Lagarde, Mfittheilungen, 
i, 111-120, 194-196; further, Ὁ. 31, ii, 30-38, ‘Die arabische 
Uebersetzung des εὐαγγέλιον διὰ τεσσάρων. 


ἡ The first to call attention to the importance of this Com- | 


mentary of Ephraem was not Ezra Abbott (The Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, Boston, 1880), but P. de Lagarde in his 
edition of the Aypostelic Constitutions (Pref. p, vii), 1862. 
Already in his earlier paper, de Nove Testamento ad versionum 
orientalium jidem edende (Berolini, 1857), he made use of 
Ephraem'’s Armenian Commentaries, 


557-559 and 6 pp. Syr.; J. Τὸ. Crowfoot, Fragmenta Hvangelica 

μον ex antigua recensione versionis Syriace Novi Testamenti 
ζ Peshito dicte) a Gul. Curetono vulyata sunt, Lond., Para 
prima 1870, Pars altera 1871, Observations on the Collation in 
Greek of Cureton’s Syriac Fragments of the Gospels, 1872 (to be 
used with caution); Fr. Baethgen, Hvangelienfragmente: der 
Griechische Text des Curcton'schen Syrers wiederhergestelit, 
Leipzig, 1885; H. H. Harman, ‘Cureton Fragments of Syriac 
Gospels’ in Journ. of the Soc. of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis, June- 
Dec. 1885, pp. 28-48. On Bowes and Holzhey see immediately. 
Otber papers of Hermansen, le Hir, Wildeboer; especially on 
the meaning of the superscription δ ΞΘ (by Mai, Gildemeister, 
Land, Tregelles, Wright, Cowper, Ewald) see PRH® τῇ, 172= 
Urt. 112. For a recent discussion on it see Journ. Amer. 
Orient, Society, xviii. (1897) 176-182 and 361f., between CharlesC, 
Torrey and R. Gottheil. That it forms the opposition to ‘Gospel 
of the Mixed,’ 1.6, Tatian’s Diatessaron, and means ‘ Gospel(s) of 
the Separate,’ cannot be doubted any longer. 

3. Literature on the Sinai-Palimpsest: (a) On the discovery 
and the copying of the Sinai-Palimpsest, see, on the one hand, 
M. D. Gibson, How the Codex was found: a Narrative of two 
visits to Sinai from Mrs. Lewis’ Journatis, 1892-93, Cambridge, 
1893; on the other, Mrs. Bensly, Our Journcy to Sinai: a@ visit 
to the Convent of St. Catarina, with a chapter on the Sinai Pal- 
impsest, London, 1896. Editio princeps: Zhe Four Gospels in 
Syriac, transcribed from the Sinaitic palimpsest by the late 
Robert L. Bensly, JI.A.* ... and by J. Rendel Harris, M.A. 
.. « and by Ε΄, Crawford Burkitt, M.A., with an Introduction 
by Agnes Smith Lewis, edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, Cambridge, 1894. This has to be supplemented by 
A. 8, Lewis, Some Pages of the Four Gospels, retranscribed from 
the Sinaitic palimpsest, with a translation of the whole teat, 
London, 1896. An earlier translation had been published by 
Mrs. Lewis, London, Macmillan, 1894; a German one, with an 
Appendix, is due to Ad. Merx, Die vier Kanonischen Hvan- 
gélien nach threm dltesten bekannten Texte: Uebersetzung der 
syrischen im Sinaikloster gefundenen Patlimpsesthandsehrvt, 
Berlin, 1897. The second part (Hriduterungen) has not yet 
appeared. COf., finally, ‘Last Gleanings from the Sinai Palimp- 
sest’ (Hapositor, Aug. 1897, pp. 111-119), and ‘ The Earlier Home 
of the Sinaitic Palimpsest’ (Haposttor, June 1900, 965), and 
Studia Sinaitica, No. 1x. (1900) pp. viilff., xxiiif., where it 
is shown that John the Stylite, who in the year 778 used the 
Codex as Palimpsest, was a monk of Mar Conon, acloister of 
Ma‘arrath Mesrén in the district of Antioch (a small town about 
equidistant from Antioch and Aleppo). The Hzpos, Times (vols. 
xi, xi.) contains a series of papers by Mrs. Lewis entitled ‘What 
have we gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest?’ 

(b) Convenient collations are: A. Bonus, Collatio Codicis 
Lewisiant rescripti Evangeliorum sacrorum Syriacorum cum 
Codice Curetoniano (Mus. Brit. Add, 14451): cui adjectee sunt 
Lectiones e Peshitto desumpte, Oxonii, 1896, 4to; and Carl 
Holzhey, Der neuenitdeckte Codex Syrus Sinaiticus untersucht: 
mit einem vollstindigen Verzeichnis der Varianten des Cod. 
Sinaiticus und Cod. Curetonianus, Miinchen, 1896. 

4, On SPsee the Literature quoted in Nestle, Introduction, p. 
103; Urt. p. 227 ff.; Scrivener, ii. 6-40, with the help of 
Gwilliam and Deane. On the printed editions, Church Quart. 
Rev, 1888, July, 257-297; Zhe Syriac New Testament trans- 
lated into English from the Peshitto Versions, by James 
Murdock, with a historical introduction by Horace L, Hastings, 
and a bibliographical appendix by Isaac H. Hall, 6th ed., Boston, 
1893. The first edition of Widmanstadt (1555) is still the best, or 
that of [Leusden and] Schaaf, Lugd. Bat. 1709, 4to, together with 
the Lex. Syr. Concord. of C. Schaaf (ed. sec. 1717); then the 
editions of the American Bible Society of New York (with 
Nestorian vocalization), except for the Gospels, which are now 
at hand in the ed. of Pusey-Gwilliam (Oxf. 1901). 

Of Dissertations on the text of the NT besides those con- 
nected with the discovery of $3, there are none to be mentioned 
of recent times. 


THE LATER VERSIONS OF THE NT.—1. The 
Philoxeniana.—Syriac scholars did not rest satis- 
fied with the Pesh. NT. In the year 508 Aksénaya 
or Philoxenus, bishop of Mabbogh (485-519), with 
the help of his chorepiscopus, Polyearp, undertook 
a literal translation of the whole Bible. Besides 
the NT, the Psalms in this version are mentioned 
by Moses of Aggél (between 550 and 570), and 
portions of Jsaiah survived in the Add. MSS 17106 
of the British Museum, and have been edited by 


* Bensly died a few days after the return to Cambridge, 23rd 
April 1893. ὌΝ 

+ Reviews and papers called forth by the publication are 
mentioned, γέ. 112 ff. ; add to them Farrar in the Expositor, 
Jan. 1895. On the reading Mt 116 ‘ Joseph, to whom the Virgin 
Mary was betrothed, begat Jesus,’ see the correspondence In the 
Academy, 1894, Nov. 17, 24, Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; 1895, Jan. 5, 
12, April 13, May 18, June 8, 29, by Allen, Badham, Charles, 
Conder, Conybeare, Farrar, Lewis, Nestle, Rahlfs (who first 
pointed out that it was also found in Greek, 29th Dec.), 
Sanday, Simcox, White; further, G. H. Skipwith, ‘The first 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the light of recent research 
(Nottingham Tracts, iii., London, 1895); and the Additional 
Notes in the second vol. of Westeott-Hort’s Greek Testament, 
(reprint 1896). 
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Ceriani (Afonwmenta sacra et profana, V.i. 1-40, 
1873). The text of the Gospels exists, according 
to Bernstein (Das Evangelium des Johannes, 18538, 
pp. 8, 29), in the codex A2 of the Bibliotheca An- 
gelica at Rome. In 1884 Isaac H. Hall published 
Syriac Manuscript Gospels of a pre-farklensian 
version, Acts and Epistles of the Peshito version, 
written (probably) between 700 and 900 (Phila- 
delphia). 

‘\‘he minor epistles of the Philoxeniana were 
first published by Ed. Pococke (Leiden, 1630), and 
still earlier (1612) at Mayence a Latin translation 
of them (by Nicolaus Servasius, Comment. in 
Enist. Canonicas) from a MS brought to Rome. 
Pococke’s text was taken over into the Peshito 
editions of the NT and emended by Lee (1823) ; 
still more in the New York impression, 1888. 
Gwynn collated fifteen MSS and gave a survey of 
the chief points, pending the publication of the 
emended text with a complete Apparatus Criticus 
(Hermathena, No. 16, vol. vii. pp. 281-314 ff. : ‘The 
older Syriac Version of the Four Minor Catholic 
Epistles’), Cf., further, Ad. Merx, ‘Die in der 
Peschito fehlenden Briefe des Neuen Testaments 
in arabischer der Philoxeniana entstammender 
Uebersetzung. Nachder Abschrift eines Manuscripts 
des Sinaiklosters von Frau A. Persis Burkitt 
voréfientlicht und mit Anmerkungen versehen’ 
(ZA xii, 240-252, 348-381, xi. 1-28). Merx fre- 
quently disagrees with Gwynn as to the value of 
the variants. 

2. The Harklensis.—A hundred years later the 
work of retranslation and revision was taken up 
at Alexandria for the OT by Paul of Tella (see p. 
4457), for the NT by Thomas of Harkel (Heraklea 
in Mesopotainia). This version comprises (as 
printed at present), like the Philoxeniana, all the 
books of the NT except Revelation, and was pub- 
lished under the (inappropriate) title of Versvo 
Philozeniana by Jos. White at Oxford, between 
1778 and 1803. <A lacuna in the Epistle to the 


Hebrews (1127-132) has been supplied by Bensly | 


(Cambridge, 1889). Its importance rests on tlhe 
fact that one of the Greek MSS of Acts used by 
Thomas bore the closest relation to codex D, and 
that for the Epistles of Paul his text goes back to 
the library of Pamplilus (codex H). On Acts see 
Aug. Pott, Der Abendlindische Text der Apostel- 
geschichte und die Witr-Quelle, Leipzig, 1900; R. 
Corssen, ‘Die Recension der Philoxeniana durch 
Thomas von Mabug’ (2ZNT7TW, 1901, 1-12);* A. 
Hilgenfeld, ‘Thomas von Heraclea und die Apostel- 
geschichte’ (ZIVTA, 43, 1900, 3). W. Deane had 
prepared a new edition; it is an urgent want for 
the textual criticism, especially of Acts. 

ὃ, Revelation.—A Syriac text of the last book 
of the NT was first published by L. de Dieu 
(Leiden, 1627) from a MS of Sealiger, now at 
Leiden, written by a certain Caspar from the land 
of the Hindus (‘ Hanravitarum,’ as de Dieu read). 
The text of the Paris (and London) Polyglot seems 
to be taken from an independent MS. It does not 
belong to the original work of Polycarp, but to 
that of Thomas—a fact verified at last by the docu- 
nientary evidence of the Florence MS rediscovered 
by Gwynn (Hermathena, 1898 : ‘On the recovery 
of a missing Syriac Manuscript of the Apocalypse,’ 
pp. 227-245). 

The same scholar discovered, in 1892, in a codex 
belonging to Lord Crawford, another and older 
translation of Revelation, and published it as the 
first Syriac book issued from the Dublin University 
Press, in 1897 (The Apocalypse of St. John in a 


*To be used with caution. The intention of Thomas was 
certainly not ‘to restore with the help of his Greek MSS the 
original text of Philoxenus,’ and ‘the old Syrian’ mentioned by 
him in Mt 2725 285 Mk 817 is not Philoxenus, but the Peshito. 
Of. also A Hilgenfeld, ZWTh, 44 (1901), 318-320, 


Syriac Version hitherto unknown ; edited. . . with 
Critical Notes on the Syrvac Text and an annotated 
Reconstruction of the underlying Greek Text. To 
which is added an Introductory Dissertation on the 
Syriac Versions of the Apocalypse, Dublin, 4to). 

4. The pericope de adultera and other passages. 
(a) The passage Jn 8*" missing in the common 
Syriac Bible became known to the learned at an 
early date. Mara, bishop of Amid (about 519), 
wrote a Greek prologue to a copy of the Tetra- 
evangelium, in which this pericope had a place 
in canon 89, 2.¢. at Jn 8”, where also the pseudo- 
Athanasian Synopsis mentions it. With the Pro- 
logue this pericope has been translated into Syriac 
in the so-called Church history of Zacharias Rhetor 
(Land, Ancedota Syriaca, ili, 252, 255). 

From a MS of Ussher (now in the Trinity Library 
of Dublin) the same passage had been printed by 
de Dieu, 1631 (Animadversiones in quattuor Evan- 
getia). A third translation was due to the abbot 
Mar Paul, apparently Paul of Tella; a fourth has 
been printed by J. White (ex codice Barsaliber 
at the end of the Gospels in lis edition of the 
Philoxeniana, i. [1778] p. 559). See on these and 
other points J. Gwynn (Transactions, Dublin, 1881). 

(6) While scarcely one Syriac MS is known in 
Europe containing all 27 books of the present 
NT (see on this Gwynn, Transactions, 1886 and 
1893; and compare what Rahmani states about 
the Mosul πανδέκτης, from which he published 
the Testamentun Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
[Preefatio, pp. ix, x]), there are some MSS that 
contain books which are no longer included in the 
NT, e.g. cod. 1700 in the University Library at 
Cambridge, from which The Epistles of St. Clement 
to the Corinthians in Syriac were edited by the late 
R. L. Bensly (Cambridge, 1899). In the MS the 
Clementine Epp. stand between the Catholic and 
Pauline Epistles, and are divided like these into 
lectures for Chureh use. There are, again, the 
MSS from which that other pair of letters ascribed 
to Clement, de Virginibus or de Virginitate, were 
published by Wetstein (NT αν. t. 1. 1751, Prol. pp. 
1-26) and J. Th. Beelen (Lovanii, 1856; see on 
them J. P. N. Land, ‘Syrische Bijdragen tot de 
Patristik,’ in Godyeleerde Bydragen van 1856-7). 

(c) On the Clementine Octateuch added as 
number 77-83 to the 76 books of the OT and NT in 
es Mosul Pandektes just mentioned, see Rahmani, 
4. Ὁ. He. 

These and other instances show that the history 
of the NT Canon was in the Syriac Church different 
from its history in most other branclies. 

5. The Palestinian Syriac.—One other version 
remains to be noticed, namely, that used by the 
Malkite (Greek) Church in Palestine and Egypt, 
written in a dialect more akin to the language of 
the Jewish Targums; long known exclusively from 
a lectionary in the Vatican Library, called the 
Evangeliarwm Hicrosolymitanum; described b 
Assemani and Adler (1789); published in 1861-64 
in two vols. by Count Fr. Minisealchi Erizzo, and 
again—as his last work—hby P. de Lagarde in his 
Bibliotheca Syriaca (Gottingen, 1892); republished 
by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson on the strength of 
two other MSS found on Mt. Sinai (The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, London, 1899, 
4to). Quite recently new texts have been added 
from Acts and the Epistles of Paul, including 
Hebrews and James (Studia Stnastica, No. vi.), and 
the date and birthplace of this whole branch of 
literature have been elucidated by F. C. Burkitt 
(JTASt, ii. 174-185). In spite of its secondary 
character, it is not devoid of interest for textual 
criticism. In the Apparatus its symbol has been 
hitherto syr® or δὲ or e,* 

* One of the urgent needs of textual criticism is fitting 


' symbols for the Syriac versions of the NT. Tischendorf used 
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IT. OLD TESTAMENT.—1. Tradition.—The Syri- 
ans theinselves believed that a part of the OT was 
translated already in the time of Solomon at 
the request of king Hiram. Jesudad, bishop of 
Hadeth, c. 852 A.D., mentions the books then trans- 
lated. Another tradition is that the version was 
due to the priest sent by the king of Assyria to 
Samaria; whose name is variously given as Asa, 
Asya, Ezra, Uria, xox, sox 2 K 17%, 1 Ch 1518, ed. 
Lee and Ceriani; see the Literature quoted in 
Uré. p. 231, and add there Schatzhéhle, ed. Bezold, 


192. 3 “nx, codd. PL avnxn, in Arabie 4 yl The 


rest of the books are said to have been added in 
the days of Addai and Abgar (see p. 645). 

2. Origin.—Whether part of the version is of 
pre-Christian, or at least of Jewish origin (thus 
Rich. Simon, Hug, Geiger, Perles, Lagarde), is not 
certain, butit is possible.* There were many Jews 
in Mesopotamia, especially in Edessa, in early 
times, It may suffice to recall queen Helena and 
Izates, and the Abgar legend. In the latter a 
daily reading of ‘the OT and NT’ (p. 34) or ‘the 
Law and the Prophets’ (p. 44) is presupposed 
besides that of the Gospel, Acts, and Epistles (see 
p. 6474). 

3. Latent,—The Syriac OT was, on the whole, 
the same as the Hebrew Bible. Jesudad, for 
instance, knows that it counts 22 books; but 
at a very carly date the influence of the Greek 
Bible is felt. There are some notable peculiarities. 
Chronicles seems to have been wanting in the 
canon of the Nestorians, nor is it represented in 
the Massoretic labours of the Jacobites; but it is 
found already in MSS of the 6th cent. (cod. Am- 
brosianus, Brit. Mus., Wright 25), with a division 
at 2Ch 6! (in most MSS, not in Ambros. and 
Florent.). Neither is Hzra-Nehemiah found in the 
Massoretic MSS, nor /sther in those of the Nes- 
torians. In the Bibles of the Jacobites Esther 
forms, together with Judith, Ruth, and Susanna, 
the ‘book of the women,’ with 4463 stichi. 

The arrangement of the books varies according 
tothe MSS. The list on next col. gives them accord- 
ing to the order in the canonical list mentioned 
above, p. 647°; the figures for cols. 2-5 are taken 
from Abbé Martin’s Introduction ἃ la critique 
textuelle du NT, Partie théorique, Paris, 1883, p. 
667; cf., further, Gregory-Tischendorf, 3. 112, 13038; 
J. RK. Harris, On the Origin of the Ferrar Group, 
Lond. 1893, 10, 26. 


Note.—The Nomocanon of Barhebreus, ch. 7, § 3 (Ὁ. 108, ed. 
Bedjan) on the number of the holy books and those besides (ἔξω), 
quotes canon 81 of the Apostles, that all clergy and laymen 
ought to have the Holy Scriptures of the OT, 7.e. 5 books of 
Moses, Josh., Judges, Ruth, Judith; 4 books of Kings; 2 of 
Chron.; 2of Ezra; Esth., Job; 3 of Mac.; Job, David; 5 of 
Solomon ; 16 Prophets. Of ‘books without,’ there is to be Bar 
Asira for the teaching of the young. The NT is to include 4 
Gospels, 14 letters of Paul, 2 of Peter, 3 of John; James, Jude; 
2 of Clement, 8 books of the mysteries of the same Clement, 
and the Praxeis of the Aposiles. 

The elucidation says that the 4 of Kings are Samuel and 
Kings, and of Solomon we know only 4 (Prov., Eccl., Cant., 
Wisd.); and it is possible that the 5th is that which is in- 
scribed ‘the deep Proverbs of Solomon’; and the Book of 
Susanna is reckoned with Daniel. ᾿ 

Then he quotes the great Athanasius on the great Wisdom, 
Bar Asira, Esther, Judith, Tobia, what is called διωτάξεις acroc- 
τόλων, and the Shepherd; Dionysius of Alexandria on Revela- 
tion as being by Cerinthus or another John; Origen on He- 
brews, Apocalypsis Pauli, and other Revelations, The Doctrine 
of the Apostles, Hpistle of Barnabas, Tobia, the Shepherd, Bar 


syrcu, syrbr or hier, syrsch (=Schaaf-Peshito), syr? (=posterior 
= Philoxeniana), syrwhit (= White=Heraclensis). Westcott-Hort 
used syrvt=syreu, and now syr ert and syr sin (see vol. ἢ, 
1896, notes, p. 5), syr vg (=Peshito), syr hl(=Harklean), syr hr, 
Zahn proposed S!=Peshito, S*=Philoxeniana, S3=Harklensis : 
for the Gospels Sc, Ss, Sh. To avoid figures, the Philoxeniana 
might be represented by S¢, the versions of Thomas by $0. 

*In support of the Jewish origin of the Syr. version of 
Chronicles, Néldeke (Alttest. Lit. p. 169) quotes the translation 
of 1 Ch 52 ‘from Judah will go out (p53) the king Messiah’; the 


copyist of cod. F wrote p53 (‘kas gone out’). 


Asira; the Patriarch Cyriacus on the Book of Ilierotheos ag 
pete not by him, but probably by the heretic Stephen bar 
Sudaile, 


1 2 3 4 δ 

Cod. Cod, | Cod. | Cod, Ed 

Sin. Vat. Barb. | Paris ian i 

10. 159, vi. 62, 64. 
Gen. . 4516 4631 =2 4688 | 4509 
Ex. . .| 3378 8560 = 3660 | 3626 
Lev. . 2684 2445 ma =2.| 2454 
Num. . 3481 3560 ξ ΞΕ | 5091 
Deut. . | 2982 | 2979 | 2783 | =3 | 2796 
Pent.* . | 17041 i= χα Ene is 
Josh. . 1953 | 2167 | 2150 | 2160 =2 
Judges . 2088 2249 =2 ) 2089 | 4033 
Kings .| 6113 53293) =2/] = wa 
Ruth . 246 ἣν =] = os 
David .| 4880 | =1] =1| = 5» 
Chron. tf 3553 is τῶν we | 5630 
Job. .| 1548 | .., | 2553] =3] = 
Prov.t . 1762 | 1866 ἘΞ =2 | 1863 
{Cant.] . vr 296 =2 290 ‘ag 
[Ecceles. ] aie 616 | =2]| 627] ... 
Twelves§ | 3643 ae 3021 = oan 
Isaiah . 3656 .. | 4801 Ξ- wie 
hf ᾿ς κὰκ 42.52 ΤΠ 4824 = a 
Lam. . 433 ἘΠῚ ie a ‘ena 
Dan. . 1555 we | 22738.) = - 
Ezek. .| 4376 | 4154 = =? ‘ 
Esth. . 650 sive ve πρᾷ τὶς 
Ezra .. 2308 sa τῶ ‘ioe 2361 
1 Mae. .| 2766 ΕΣ ἐδ δὰ = 
2 Mae. . 5600 ‘ints οὐ ΕΣ Lee 
Judith . 1268 τε = =] ‘ 
Wisd.|| . 1550 +35 1236 =3 ia 
sir. ΡΠ 1 isis 2500 =3 se 
Total . | 71574 ' 


A singular division found in some MSS is that 
the Law (xn™x) is directly followed by man xan3 
xamp=liber sessionum, βίβλος καθισμάτων, i.e. Job, 
Josh., Judges, Sam., Kings, Prov., Sir., Eecl., Ruth, 
Canticles. 

The Psalter also is divided into καθίσματα (20). 
This is the favourite book of the Syriac Church, 
which must be known by heart if one wishes to 
become a'deacon, and was recited daily by certain 
monks. In accurate MSS there are Massoretical 
notes ; cf. the edition of Bedjan (Liber Psulmorum, 
horarum diurnarum, ordinis officita divini et homi- 
liarum rogationum ad usunr scholarum, Parisiis, 
1886, p. 117). 

The number of Psalms is 150, of Hallelujahs 20, Sections 
(Π ΠῚ.) 29, Embolisms (ΠΥ 52) 57, Stichi (ND3nD) 4833, and 
Books 6. The number of Words is 19,984, and the number of 
Letters 90,852. ‘Lord’ occurs 732 times, ‘God’ 400, ‘ because’ 


(790) 285, ‘Moses’ 6, ‘Aaron’ 6, ‘Jacob’ 24, ‘Samuel’ 1, 
‘Benjamin’ 2, ‘Israel’ 44, ‘namely’ (2) 5, ‘but’ (71) 6. And 
‘know that there is not found in David the form n’nn for the 
preposition ‘‘ under,” as there isnot found ninn in the Apostle’; 
ninn occurs 18 times; and ‘from now and to eternity’ 4 times. 


There is a strange statement at the head of many 
Psalter MSS (already in the cod. Ambr.) that 
the Psalms were translated from the Palestinian 
language into Hebrew, from Hebrew into Greek, 
from Greek into Syriac. In the cod. Hunt 109 
(Oxford, Bodleian) this statement is transferred 
to the whole Syriac OT, and in cod. Rich 7154 


* SUN, {ΕἼΣ 5D, 
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(Brit. Mus.) it is stated that the (Syriac) Psalter 
was translated from the Palestinian into Hebrew, 
according to the translation of Symmachus the 
Samaritan. Other Psalters have the heading 
xyr5o7, which is intelligible of the Gospels of the 
Separate (see pp. 646, 648), but scarcely of the 
Psalms. (Does it mean a Church-Psalter, detached 
from the Bible?*) Many liturgical additions are 
found in the Church-Psalters (see, ¢.g., the edition 
of Bedjan, which contains, of ‘ Canticles’ at the 
end of the Psalter, Ex 15, Is 42, Dt 32). 

Besides the books of the Greek and Hebrew 
Bibles, complete MSS called καθολικοέ or Ἀ παν- 
δέκτης (NOPIID IN ΝΡ ΝΡ), like the cod. Ambro- 
sianus, have preserved the Apocalypse of Baruch,t 
4 Ezra, 4 and 5 Maccabees,t ze. the history of 
Samuna, and Josephus BJ v. Apart from Bible 
MSS, many other pieces of apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphical literature have been preserved to us in 
Syriac. On the Syriac text of Sirach see above, 
p. 546; of Tobit only the version of Paul of Tella 
is preserved, and this only down to 7!!; the rest is 
still later. Of the first Book of Maccabees the 
cod, Ambrosianus preserved a second recension. 

4, Character of the Version.—The value of the 
Version varies greatly, as it is not the work of a 
single hand. The Pentateuch keeps close to the 
Heb. text and Jewish exegesis, but has interesting 
details ; it knows, for instance, or thinks it knows, 
that the rare word 723 denotes the ‘ parasang.’ 
Genesis, Isaiah (3039 46° °), the Twelve, the Psalter, 
show marks of having been influenced by the 
Septuagint ;|| Ruth is paraphrastic, Job literal, 
Chronicles like a Targum; the version of Pro- 
verbs has been used by the Targumists. Many 
of the books of the OT have been made the subject 
of special studies, whose results we now possess, 
mostly in the shape of Inaugural Dissertations ; 
but new investigations are spaaicngal ps 

5. Hditions.—The printed text of the Syriac OT 
is in a most deplorable state, all editions going 
back to the Paris Polyglot of Michel le Jay (Paris, 
1645). This was reproduced without any note- 
worthy improvements in Walton’s London Poly- 
glot (1657) ; Lee reproduced the same text with a 
few emendations and several misprints for the 
British Bible Society (1821). The Urmia edition 
of the American Missionaries (1852) is a reprodue- 
tion of Lee in Nestorian characters with Nestorian 
vowels and with improved spellings. At last the 
Dominicans at Mosul published an edition of the 
Syriac Bible (3 vols. 1887-92), which the present 
writer has not seen, but which, he is afraid, will 
not satisfy our wants. Ceriani’s photolithographic 
reproduction of the cod. Ambrosianns (1876-81, 
Milano, 200 frs.) is not within the reach of the 
general student; and as the editions of Urmia 
and the Bible Society are scarce or out of print, 
there is a crying need for a new edition of one 
of the inost important versions of the OT. Only 
for the Libri Apocryphi or (as he wished afterwards 


* See Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac MSS tn the Brit. Mus. i. 
116 n., and Church Quart. Rev., Apr. 1895, p. 130. 

t See The Apocalypse of Baruch translated from the Syriac, 
chs. i.-lxxvii. from the 6th cent. MS in the Ambrosian Library, 
and chs. Ixxviii.-Ixxxvii.; The Epistle of Baruch from a new 
and critical text based on the JSS, and published herewith, 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Indices by R. H. Charles, 
London, 1896. 

1 The Fourth Book of Maccabees and Kindred Documents tn 
Syriac: edited by the late R. L. Gensly ; with Introduction and 
Translation by W. E. Barnes, Cambridge, 1896. 

§ ‘The Colloquy of Moses on Mount Sinai,’ by Isaac H. Hall 
(Text and Translation} (/febraica, vii. 3, Apr. 1891, 161-177); 
R. H. Charles, The Ethiopie Version of the Hebrew Book of 
Jubilees, Oxi, 1895, App. iii.; ‘The Apocalypse of Adam’ (ed. 
seeps Journ, AS. y. 2 (1883), 427 1f.); James, Apocrypha Azec- 

ota. 

|| WV. Emery Barnes, ‘On the Influence of the Septuagint on 
the Peshitta’ (JTASE, ii. 186, 187); J. Fred, Berg, The Injiuence 
of the Septuagint upon the Pesitid Psalter (Diss. Columbia 
Coll.), New York, 1895, p. v, 160. 
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to entitle the book) Libri Deuterocanonici we have 
the edition of P. de Lagarde (Lips. 1861). The 
country of Ussher, who intended himself to bring 
out such an edition, the country of Walton and of 
Buchanan, has here a task to discharge that will 
amply reward itself.* 


LiteERATURE.—A,. Ceriani, ‘le edizioni e i manoscritti delle 
versione Siriache del vecchio testamento’ (1869, Attt of the 
Lombardian Institute); Bernstein (‘Syrische Studien’ in ZDMG@ 
111, 387-396; Emendations); Alfr. Rahlfs, ‘Beitrige zur Text- 
kritik der Peschita’(ZATIW, 1889, 161-210); BR. Gottheil, ‘Zur 
Textkritik der Pegitta’ (Mitteilungen des akademischen orien- 
talischen Vereins zu Berlin, No. 2, 1889, 21-28); J. Prager, de 
Veteris Testamenté versione Syriaca, quam Peschittho vecant, 
questiones critice, pt. i., Gottingw, 1875; J. A. Edgren, ‘The 
Peshito’ (Hebrew Student, 1. i. 1882); P. J. Gloag, ‘The early 
Syriac Versions’ (The Monthly Interpreter, April 1885, p. 244 ff.) ; 
G. Hoffmann, Opuseula Nestoriana, Kiel, 1880, and ‘zur Gesch. 
des syr. Bibeltextes’ (ZA TW, 1881, p. 159 ff.). 

On the Pentateuch: L. Iirzel, de Pentateucht versionis 
syr. (peschito) indole commentatio critico-exegetica, Lips. 1815 ; 
8. D. Luzzatto, Philoxenus 5. de Onkelosi chal. Pentateucht 
versione, Acc, appendiz de Syriasmis in chaidd. paraphrasibus 
Veteris Testamenti, Vindob. 1830; J. M. Schonfelder, Onkelos 
und Peschittho, Minchen, 1869 ; Jos. Perles, Meletemata Pes- 
chitthoniana, Vratisl. 1860; F. Tuch, de Lipsiensi cod, Penta- 
teuchi syr. MS, pt. i., Lips. 1849, 4to. A reprint of the Penta- 
teuch from Walton’s Polyglot was intended by J. D. Ammon, 
1747 (see Urt. 227), and executed by G. Kirzsch (Hofx et Lips. 
1787, 4to).—_Samuel: Emanuel Schwartz, Die syrische Ueberset- 
zung des ersten Buches Samuelis (Inaug, Diss., Giessen), Berlin, 
1897, 104 pp.— Kings: J. Berlinger, Die Peschitta zum 1 (111) 
Buch der Kénige, Frankfurt, 1897, 50 pp.—Chronicles; Cl. A. 
Reg. Tottermann, Κ᾽ 2 Ἵ ΝΗῚ KMIPD οἴη, hebrovis collata, 
Helsingforsia, 1870; S. Frankel, ‘Die syrische Ubersetzung zu 
den Buchern der Chronik’ (Ztschr. f. prot. Theol. 5 (1879), 508- 
536, 720-759; W. E. Barnes, An apparatus eriticus to Chronicles 
in the Peshitta Version, uith a discussion of the value of the 
Codex Ambrosianus, Cambridge, 1897+; see also A. Kloster- 
mann (art. ‘Chronik’,.in PRES iy, 86 ff.).—Esther: Jul. 
Grunthal, Die syrische Ubersetzung zum Buche Esther (Diss.), 
Breslau, 1900, 55 pp.—Job: Edu. Stenij, De syriaca libri Jobiin- 
terpreiatione que Peschita vocatur, Pars prior, Helsingforsia, 
1887; A. Mandl, Die Peschittha zu Hiob (Diss.), Leipz. 1892, 35 
pp.; Eberh. Baumann, ‘Die Verwendbarkeit der Pesita zum 
Buch [job ftir die Textkritik’(ZATW xviii. 257-266, xix. 15-95, 
xx. 177-201, 264-307).—Psalms: Fr. Dietrich, Commentatio de 
psalterti use publico et divisione in ecclesia Syriaca, Marburg, 
1862, 4to (Indices lectionum); Andr. Oliver, A Translation of 
the Syriac Peshite Version of the Psalms of David, with notes 
critical and explanatory, Boston, 1861; Prayer, see above; 
Berg, see preced. col. ἢ. ||; Fr. Baethgen, Untersuchungen tiber 
die Psalmen nach der Peschiia, i., Kiel, 1878, 4to, sequel in 
Ztschr. f. prot. Theol. viii. 405-459, 593-667 ; Berth. Oppenheimer, 
Die Syr. Ubersetzung des fiinfien Buches der Psalmen, Leipzig, 
1891; L. Techen, ‘Syrisch-Hebraisches Glossar zu den Psalmen 
nach der Peschita’ (ZAT'W xvii. (1897) 129-171, 280-331) [similar 
glossaries for other books would be useful and supply a Con- 
cordance]; G. Diettrich, ‘Eine jakobitische Einleitung in den 
Psalier’ . . . Giessen, 1901, xlvil. 167 (Beihefte zu ZATW 5).— 
Proverbs: J. A. Dathe, De ratione consensus vers. Chaldaice 
et, syriace Proverbiorum Salomenis, Lips. 1764; 8. Maybaum, 
‘Uber die Sprache des Targum zu den Spriichen und dessen 
Verhiltniss zum Syrer’ in Merx, Archiv, ii, 1 (1871), 66-93; 
Th, Néldeke, ‘Das Targum zu den Spriichen von der Peschito 
abhangig’ (ἰδ. ἢ. 2 (1872), 246-249); Herm. Pinkuss, ‘ Die 
Syrische Ubersetzung der Proverbien’ (ZAT'W xiv. [1894] 1, 65- 
141, 161-222); H. P. Chajes, ‘Etwas tiber die Pesita zu den Pro- 
verbien’ (JQR, Oct. 1900, 86-91).—Canticles: S. Euringer, ‘Die 
Bedeutung der Peschitto fur die Textkritik des Hohenliedes’ 
(Biblisehe Studien, vi. 115-128).—Ecclesiastes: Arimaduver- 
siones critic in versionem syriacan Pesehitthonianam Libro- 
rum Koheleth et Ruth, Auctore Georgius [!] Janichs, Vratis- 
laviw, 1871 (Diss.), Marb. 1869. — Prophets: A. Klostermann 
(PRE 3 viii. 767, on Isaiah); Warzavoski, Peshita zu Jes, 1-39, 
Giessen, 1897; Heinr. Weiss, Die Peschitta zw Deuterojesaja 
(Diss.), Halle, 1893; Armin Abelesz, Die syrische ersetzung 
der Klagelieder (Diss.), Giessen, 1896, 43 pp.; H. Cornill, Das 
Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, 1886, pp. 137-156 (cf. Rahlfs and 
Pinkuss); ©. A. Credner, De prophetarum minorum versione 
syriaca, quam Peshito dieunt indole, Diss. i. [unica], Gott. 
1827; Mark Sebék (Schénberger), Die syrische Uebersetzung 
der zwilf kleinen Propheten, Breslau, 1887, 75 pp.; V: Ryssel, 


* Cf. W. E. Barnes, ‘The printed editions of the Peshitta of 
the OT’ (Hapos. Times, Sept. 1898, 560-562). An edition of the 
Psalms may be expected from this scholar in 1902. An ed, of 
the OT is advertised from Berlin (Reuther & Reichard) as in 
preparation by Beer and Brockelmann. . 

+ Shows how deplorable the text of our printed Bibles is, 
resting as it does on the authority of MS syr. 6 at Paris, a 
wretched copy of the 17th cent. and its corrections, omitting 
several clauses and a passage of 54 verses (1 Ch 9613. 9784}} 
Cod. F adds to the title 1 ἼΔῚ 150 the note that it is written 


by the priest jim’ (see Neh 1228), and is also called non3 


᾿ ΝΗ ΠῚ ‘book of the missing (things)? (Ξε ταραωλειπόμενα). 
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Untersuchungen tiber , . . Micha, 1887; Wahl, ‘ Vergleichung 
der syr. kirchl. Uebersetzung des Propheten Amos, nach der 
Londoner Ausgabe, mit Ephraem des Syrers syr. Texte’ (Maga- 
zin f. alte, bes. morgendl. und bibl. Lit., aweite Lieferung, 
Cassel, 1789, p. 80 ff.)._Apocrypha: J. J. Kneucker, Das Buch 
Baruch, Leipzig, 1869, pp. 190-198; Th. Noldeke, ‘Die Texte 
des Buches Tobit’ (Jlonatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1897, 
45-69); Trendelenburg, ‘Primi libri Maccab. Grace cum versione 
syriaca collatio’ (Repert. fiir bibl. u. morgent. Lit. xv. 58-153) ; 
G. Schmidt, ‘Die beiden syrischen Uebersetzungen des ersten 
Makkabierbuchs’(ZAT7'W xvii. (1897) 1-47); Fabula Josephi et 
Asenethee Apocrypha e libro syriaco latine versa, Diss... » 
Gust. Oppenheim, Berolini, 1886, 50 pp. 


On the other translations of the OT into Syriac 
we must be very brief. 

(1) On the labours of Paul of Tella on the Syriac 
Hexapla, see art. SEPTUAGINT, p. 446f., and 
Urt. p. 235; and add to the Literature: G. Kerber, 
‘Syrohexaplarische Fragmente zu Leviticus und 
Deuteronominm aus Bar-Hebreus gesammelt’ 
(ZATW xvi. (1896) 249-264), 

(2) On the revision which Jacob of Edessa under- 
took in the years 704 and 705, see Urt. 236; 
Wright, p. 17. Michael the Great (1167-1200) tells 
of him that he became a Jew, because le suspected 
that the Jews, out of jealousy, had not communi- 
cated to the Gentiles all their books (see Die 
Canones Jacobs von Edessa ibersetzt ... von Ὁ. 
Kayser, 1881, p. 52 f.). 

(3) The statement that Mar Abba (+552) ‘ trans- 
lated and explained’ (jw5 and 8215} the OT and NT 
from the Greek is made by Barhebrzeus, EKbedjesn, 
and seems to hint at more than a commentary. 

(4) On the version of the Psalms aseribed to 
Polycarp the author of the Philoxeniana, see 
Ceriani, le edizioni, p. 5, and Merx (ZA 349). 

(5) From Greek ecclesiastical writers, Fred. Field 
(Origenis Hexapla i.) collected more than 90 quota- 
tions introduced by ὁ Σύρος. Most of them seein 
to refer to the Peshito;* see Swete, dnérod. p. 56, 
and Harnack, TU vi. ὃ, 31, 44f. 

(6) The fragments of the Malkite Version of the 
OT comprise now portions of Gen., Ex., Nu., Deut., 

* One of the tasks to be discharged by future workers is to 


collect from the Greek Fathers all references to the Syriac 
language and literature. 


1 and 3 Kings, Is., Joel, Zech., Job, Ps., Prov., 
Wisd. ; see p. 4475 and Urt. p. 237. 

On the work of the Massoretes (formerly believed to be itself 
a version called versio Karkaphensis or Montana) see the Abbé 
Martin, ‘ Histoire de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les 
Syriens,’ in Journal Asiatiqgue, Mars-Avril, 1875). 

From the Syriac MSS lying in the libraries of 
Europe the Instory of the transmission of the 
Bible might be very well illustrated ; and much 
useful material might be gathered from the Com- 
mentaries of the Syrian divines, even from so late 
a scholar as Gregory Barhebreus (see J. Goetts- 
berger, ‘ Barhebrius und seine Scholien zur heiligen 
Schrift,’ in Biblische Studien, v. 4, 5, 1900). 

Es. NESTLE. 

SYROPHONICIAN (Ξυροφοίνισσα, ἹΣυροφοινίκισσα 
WH, Σύρα Φοινίκισσα WHmg) occurs only in Mk 
7% as the national name of a woman who is called 
in Mt 15% ‘a Canaanitish (Xavavala) woman,’ 1.6. 
not a Jewess, but a descendant of the early in- 
habitants of the Pheenician coast-lands (see 
CANAAN). On ethnic and other grounds it is 
unlikely that the prefix Zupo- was meant to dis- 
tinguish the district from the Carthaginian sea- 
board, called by Strabo (xvii. 19) ἡ τῶν Λιβυφοινίκων 
γῆ, the latter being a mongrel race (Livy, xxi. 22), 
and the alleged contrast being of no moment in 
the narrative. The term probably denotes a Syrian 
resident in Pheenicia proper, and may have been 
in current use before Hadrian adopted it as the 
official title of one of the three provinces into 
which he divided Syria. In Ac 212 8 the two parts 
of the term are already used interchangeably. 
Tradition (Clementine Homilies, 11. 19, 111, 73) gives 
the name of Justa to the woman concerned in the 
incident, and that of Bernice to her daughter. 
Swete, following but correcting Euthymins Ziga- 
benus, argues from the context, with some force, 
that the woman, though of Phenician extraction, 
was Greek in speech as well as in religion. 


Kt. W. Moss, 
SYRTIS.—See QUICKSANDS. 
SYZYGUS.—See SYNZYGUS, p. 644, 


T 


TAANACH (myn; once, Jos 12% ayn; twice, 
1K 4", 1 Ch 7” 33a, which is the form adopted 
uniformly by Baer).—An ancient royal city of the 
Canaanites, whose king was amongst these whom 
Joshua, smote (Jos 127), It lay within the terri- 
tory allotted to Issachar, but belonged to Man- 
asseh, and was given to the Kohathite Levites. 
The Canaanites were not driven out, but they 
were put to tribute, or obliged to do personal 
service, as the Israelites increased in strength 
(Jos 17" 21%, Jg 17, 1 Ch 7”). Near Taanach, 
perhaps on lands belonging to the city, was fought 
the decisive battle between Barak and the kings 
of Canaan, which is eelebrated in the triamphant 
song of Deborah (Jg 5”). The city was in the 
rich district from which Baana, one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers, drew supplies for the 
royal household (1 K 4); and is mentioned in 
close connexion with Megiddo—‘Taanach by (or 
‘upon’) the waters of Megiddo’ (Jg 5%). It was 
apparently one of the line of fortresses (Dor, 
Megiddo, Taanach, and Bethshean) which stretched 
across the country from west to east, and guarded 
the main avenues of approach to the great plain 
of Esdraelon from the south. As such it is men- 
tioned with Megiddo in the list of Thothmes I. 
at Karnak, and again in the list of Sheshonk, 


(Shishak) (Max Miller, Asien wu. Ewrop. 158, 170). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Θαανάχ, Θανάκ, 
Thaanach) describe it as ‘a very large village,’ 4 
or 3 Roman miles from Legio, and it is now 
Ta‘annuk, about 44 miles from Len. In the 13th 
cent. the manor of Thanis (Taanach) is noted as 
forming part of the possessions of the Abbey of 
St. Mary in the valley of Jehoshaphat at Jerusalem. 
Taannuk is a small village on the 8.E. slope of 
a large isolated mound, Yell Ta‘annuk at the 5. 
edge of the plain of Esdraelon. The mound 1s 
covered with fragments of pottery and shapeless 
ruins, and there are ancient cisterns, wells, and 
rock-hewn tombs. Below the village is a small 
mosque, which was perhaps a church, 


The LXX readings are as follows :— 


Jos 1221 Bom., A Oavex, Luc. Oxavax. 

» 1711 ,, do., - Τανάχ, a do. 

» 2125 ,, Tevax, ,, Θαανάχ, ᾿ do. ; 

Jg 127 ,, @avix, ,,’Exfevadd, 4, “Extavedd (?’Hx=MN 
[Redpath)). 

» DID, Θανωάχ, .. Θεννάχ, .ὕ θΘεννάχ. 

1Κ 41... om., ry Θαανάχ, .» Αἰθώμ.- 

1Ch 729 ,, Θωλμή, ,, Θαανώχ. 


LIvERATURE.—Guérin, Samarie, ii, 226; PHF Mem. ii. 46, 
68; G. A. Smith, HGHL 386, 389; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 2413 
C. W, WILSON. 


Robinson, BRP? ii, 316, iti. 117. 


TAANATH-SHILOH 
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TAANATH-SHILOH (759 nisn; B Onvacd καὶ 
Σελλησά, A Ἰηναθσηλώ ; Luc, Θηναθασηλώ).----ΑΟ' town 
on the N.E boundary of Ephraim, mentioned 
between Michmethath and Janoah (Jos 16°). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 8. Θηνάθ) state that 
‘'aanath-shiloh was 10 Roman miles E. of Neapolis 
on the road to the Jordan, and called in their day 
Thena. This is probably the Thena (Θῆνα) men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (Vv. xvi. 5) as one of the towns 
of Samaria. It was identified by Van de Velde 
with Téna about 7 miles from Nablus (Neapolis), 
and 2 miles N. of Yéntin (Janoah), The ruins, 
foundations, caves, cisterns, and rock-hewn tombs 
are on one of the Roman roads leading from 
Neapolis to the Jordan Valley (PHF Mem. il. 
232, 245). 

The Talmuds explain the word Taanath by 
‘threshold,’ and hold Taanath-shiloh to have been 
a long, narrow strip of land belonging to Joseph 
which ran southwards into the territory of Ben- 
jamin, and included the site of Shiloh. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TABAOTH, 1 Es 5 0) (B Ταβαώθ, A Tafwé), and 
TABBAOTH (riyar), Ezr 2° (B Ταβώθ, A Ἰαββαώθ, 
Lue. TaSadd)=Neh 745 (B Ταβώθ, A and Lue. as 
before).—The eponym of a family of Nethinim 
who are said to have returned with Zerubbabel. 


TABBATH (nav; B Tafae, A Tapas; Tebbath).— 
The Midianites, after Gideon’s night attack, fled 
to Beth-shittah, towards Zererah, as far as the 
border of Abel-meholah by Tabbath (Jg 73). No 
trace of the site of Tabbath has yet been found, 
but it must have been in the Jordan Valley, and 
probably not far from the spot, to the south of 

ethshean, where the hills ef Samaria approach 
the river. C. W. WILSON. 


TABEEL (5xay ‘God is good’ or [Winckl.] ‘God 
is wise’; the pointing bya» in Is 7° may be simply 
due to pause [Ols., Kénig], or, more probably, may 
be designed to suggest the sense ‘ good for nothing’ 
[bx neg.; so Del., Dillm., Néld., Duhm, Stade, 
Marti, and Oxf. Heb. Lex.]; LXX TaBendr).— 
4. See Rezin, p. 267°. 2. A Persian official in 
Samaria who was one of the parties to the letter 
to Artaxerxes, which was designed to hinder the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, Ezr 4’. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TABELLIUS (Ταβέλλιορ), 1 Es 215 (LXX 1)= 
Tabeel, Ezr 47, 


TABER.—Only in Nah 27, in the description of 
the destruction of Nineveh, when Hvuzzaps ‘is 
carried away, and her handmaids mourn as with 
the voice of doves, tabering (Amer. RV ‘ beating’) 
upon their breasts’ [lit. ‘hearts’; jaza>-sy nipand). 
Beating the breast was a familiar Oriental custom 
in mourning (see the illustration in Ball’s Light 
from the East, B. 119, and ef. Is 32)*[RV, but the 
text is doubtful]). The word here used means lit. 
‘drumming’ (cf. Ps 6855, its only other occurrence, 
and see illustration in vol. 111. p. 462°). The LXX 
φθεγγόμεναι implies a reading n\Dxpxp, which is used 
in Is 295 of the voice of a wailing woman. Stade 
is inclined to prefer this to the MT. 


The English word ‘taber’ means a smal) drum, usually 
accompanying a pipe, both instruments being played by 
the same periormer. Other forms are ‘tabor,’ ‘tabour,’ and 
‘tambour’; and dim. forms are ‘tabret’ and ‘tambourine.’ 
The words are originally Arabic, and entered the English 
language tbrough Old French, a step between French and 
Arabic being the Spanish. For the subst, cf. Shaks. Winter's 
Tale, iv. iv. 183—‘ If you did but hear the pedlar at the door, | 
you would never dance again after a tabor and pipe.’ The verb 
is rarer, cf. Chaucer, Good Women, 354— : 


‘In your court is many a losengeour, ... 
That tabouren in your eres many a soun, 
Right after hir imaginacioun.’ 


J. A. SELBIE. 


TABERAH (syan; LXX ’Evrupicpdés).—A station 
in Israel’s journeyings in the wilderness of Paran 
(Nu 113, Dt 9”). Its name Tab'érah (=‘ burning 
or place of burning’) is said to have been given to 
it ‘because the fire of the LORD burnt among 
them’ (Nu 11° [prob. E]). The place, which is not 
named in the itinerary of Nu 338, has not been 
identified. 


TABERNACLE.— 


i. The Tabernacle of tbe oldest sources. 

. The Tabernacle of \the priestly writers. 
sources. 

. The nomenclature of the Tabernacle. 

. The fundamental conception of the Sanctuary in P. 
Nature and gradation of the materials employed in its 
construction, 

v. General arrangement and symunetry of the Sanctuary. 
The Court of the Dwelling. 

i. The furniture of the Court—(a) the Altar of Burnt- 
offering ; (Ὁ) the Laver. 

i. The Tabernacle proper—(a) the Curtains and Coverings ; 
(δ) the wooden Framework; (c) the arrangement of 
the Curtains, the divisions of the Dwelling, the Veil 
and the Screen. 

The furniture of the Holy Place—(a) the Table of Shew- 
bread or Presence-Table; (Ὁ) the golden Lampstand ; 
(c) the Altar of Incense. 

ix. The furniture of the Most Holy Place—the Ark and 

the Propitiatory or Mercy-seat. 

x. Erection and Oonsecration of the Tabernacle. 

i, The Tabernacle on the march. 

. The Historicity of P’s Tabernacle. 

. The ruling Ideas and religious Significance of the 
Tabernacle. 


The literary 


Vill. 


Literature. 


The term tabernaeulwm, whence ‘tabernacle’ of 
the Eng. VSS since Wyeclif, denoted a tent with 
or without a wooden framework, and, like the 
σκηνή of the Gr. translators, was used in the Latin 
VSS to render indiscriminately the bak or goats’- 
hair ‘tent’ and the azD or ‘booth’ (which see) 
of the Hebrews. Its special application by the 
Romans to the tent or templum minus of the augurs 
made it also a not altogether inappropriate ren- 
dering of the jz) or ‘dwelling’ of the priestly 
writers (see 8 111.), by which, however, the etymo- 
logical signification of the latter was disregarded, 
and the confusion further increased. The same 
confusion reigns inour AV. The Revisers, as they 
inform us in their preface, have aimed at greater 
uniformity by rendering mzshkkan by ‘ tabernacle’ 
and *dhel by ‘tent’ (as AV had already done in 
certain cases, see ἃ 11.). It is to be regretted, 
however, that they did not render the Heb. sukkah 
with equal uniformity by ‘ booth’ (e.g. in Mt 174 
and parallels), and particularly in the case of the 
Feast of Booths (EV Tabernacles). 

i. THe TENT OR TABERNACLE OF ΤΠῈ OLDEST 
SouRcES.—Within the limits of this art. it is 
manifestly impossible to enter in detail. into the 
problems of history and religion to which the 
study of ‘the tabernacle’ and its appomtments, as 
these are presented by the priestly authors of our 
Pentateuch, introduces the student of the OT. 
The idea of the tabernacle, with its Aaronic 
priesthood and ministering Levites, lies at the 
very foundation of the religious institutions of 
Israel as these are conceived and formulated in 
the priestly sources. To criticise this conception 
here—a conception which has dominated Jewish 
and Christian thought from the days of Ezra to 
our own—would lead us at once into the heart of 
the critical controversy which has raged for two 
centuries round the literature and religion of the 
OT. Such a task is as impossible to compass here 
as itis unnecessary. ‘T'he almost universal accept: 
ance by OT scholars of the post-exilic date of the 


} books of the Pentateucli in their present form is 
| evident on every page of this Dictionary. On this 
᾿ foundation, therefore, we are free to build in this 


article without the necessity of setting forth at 
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every stage the processes by which the critical 
results are obtained. 

Now, wheu the middle books of the Pentateuch 
are examined in the same spirit and by the same 
methods as prevail in the eritical study of other 
ancient literatures, a remarkable divergence of 
testimony emerges with regard to the tent which, 
from the earliest times, was employed to shelter 
the saered ark. In the article ARK (vol. 1. p. 1495) 
attention was called to the sudden introduction of 
the ‘tent’ in the present text of Ex 33’ as of some- 
thing with which the readers of this document— 
the Pentateuch source E, according to the una- 
nimous verdict of modern scholars —are already 
familiar, This souree, as it left its author’s pen, 
must have contained some account of the con- 
struction of the ark, probably from the offerings 
of the people (335) as in the parallel narrative of 
P (25°), and of the tent required for its proper 
protection. Regarding this tent we are supplied 
with some interesting information, which may be 
thus summarized :—(a) Its name was in Heb. *dhel 
mééd (33', AV ‘the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion,’ RV ‘the tent of meeting’). The true sig- 
nificance of this term will be fully discussed in a 
subsequent section (8 ili.) (6) Its situation was 
‘without the camp, afar off from the camp,’ recall- 
ing the situation of the local sanctuaries of a later 
period, outside the villages of Canaan (see HicH 
PLACE, SANCTUARY). In this position it was 
pitched, not temporarily or on special occasions 
only, but, as the tenses of the original demand, 
throughout the whole period of the desert wander- 
ings (cf. RV v.? ‘Moses used to take the tent and 
to pitch it,’ ete., with AV). Above all, (6) its pur- 
pose is clearly stated. It was the spot where J”, 
descending in the pillar of cloud which stood at 
the door of the tent (v.%, οἱ. Nu 125, Dt 31), 
‘met his servant Moses and spake unto him face 
to face as a man speaketh unto his friend’ (v."). 
On these occasions Moses received those special 
revelations of the Divine will which were after- 
wards communicated to the people. To the tent 
of meeting, also, every one repaired who had occa- 
sion to seek J” (ν.ἴ), either for an oracle or for 
purposes of worship. Finally, (d) its edituus was 
the young Ephraimite Joshua, the son of Nun, 
who “ fae not out of the tent’ (v.", ef. Nu 11°), 
but slept there as the guardian of the ark, as the 
boy Samuel slept in the sanctuary at Shiloh (18 
gaily, 

The same representation of the tent as pitched 
without the camp, and as associated with Moses 
and Joshua in particular, reappears in the narrative 
of the seventy elders (Nu 111 4-8), and in the 
incident of Miriam’s leprosy (12'™, note esp. v.), 
both derived from E; also in the reference, based 
upon, if not originally part of, the same source, in 
ρας, 


The interpretation now given of this important section of the 
Elohistic source is that of almost all recent scholars, including 
so strenuous an opponent of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis as 
August Dillmann (See his Com. in doc.). Little, therefore, need 
be said by way of refutation of the views of those who have 
endeavoured to harmonize this earlier representation with that 
which dominates the Priestly Code. The only one of these 
views that can be said to deserve serious consideration is that 
which sees in the tent of Ex 337% a provisional tent of meeting 
pending the construction of the tabernacle proper. This in- 
terpretation is generally combined with the theory that the tent 
in question was originally Moses’ private tent—an opinion which 
dates from the time of the Gr. translators (λαβὼν Mavens τὴν 
σκηνὴν αὐτοῦ, xTA., 80 also Pesh.), and has found favour with 
commentators, from Rashi downwards, including most English 
expositors. This view is @ priori plausible enough, but it 


falls to pieces before the fact disclosed above, that the same | 


representation of the tent of meeting situated without the 
camp, with Joshua as its solitary guardian, is found in the 
Pentateuch, even after the erection of the more splendid taber- 
nacle of the priestly writers. Moreover, there is no hint in the 
text of Ex 337-11 of the temporary nature of the tent; on the 
contrary, as we have seen, the tenses employed are intended 


during the whole period of the wanderings. The closing verse 
of the section, finally, proves conclusively that Moses had his 
abode elsewhere, and only visited the tent when he wished to 
meet with J”. At the same time, the preservation of this 
section of E by the final editor of the Pentateuch, when the 
preceding account of the construction of the ark (οἵ, Dt 101-5 
with Driver’s note) was excised, can hardly be explained other. 
wise than by the supposition that he regarded the tent of meet- 
ing here described as having some such provisional character 
as this theory presupposes. 

During the conquest and settlement, the tent of 
meeting presumably continued to shelter the ark 
(which see) until superseded by tlie more substan- 
tial ‘temple’ of J” at SHILOH. The picture of this 
temple ($3°7) with its door and doorposts (1 S 19 335) 
disposes of the late gloss (2%), based on a similar 
closs, Ex 38°, which assumes the continued exist- 
ence of the tent of meeting (see the Comm. in ἴο0.). 
So, too, Ps 78%, which speaks of the sanctuary at 
Shiloh as a tent and a tabernacle (sishkdn), is 
of too uncertain a date to be placed against the 
testimony of the earlier historian. In the naryra- 
tive of the older sources of the Book of Samuel 
(18 4ff.) there is no mention of any special pro- 
tection for the ark until we read of the tent 
pitched for it by David in his new capital on Mt. 
Zion (28 611, ef. 1 Ch 161, and the phrase ‘within 
curtains,’ 28 77, 1Ch 17). The later author of 
28 7°, however, evidently thought of the ark as 
housed continuously from the beginning in a tent. 
‘I have not dwelt in an house,’ J” is represented 
as saying, ‘since the day that I brought up the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but 
have walked in a tent (’6fe/) and in a tabernacle 
(mishkan),’ or, a8 the text should more probably 
run, ‘from tent to tent, and from tabernacle to 
tabernacle’ (so Klost., Budde, basing on 1 Ch 
175). David’s tent was known as ‘the tent of J”’ 
(1 Ix 2788-), Before it stood the essential accom- 
paniment of every sanctuary, an altar, to which 
the right of asylum belonged (ὁ. 1%), What the 
tent may have contained in addition to the sacred 
ark is unknown, with the exception, incidentally 
mentioned, of ‘the horn of oil,’ with the contents 
of which Zadok the priest anointed the youthful 
Solomon (ὁ. 18°). A solitary reference to ‘the tent 
of meeting’ in a pre-exilic document yet remains, 
viz. the late gloss 1 K 84, the unhistorical character 
of which is now admitted (see Kittel, Benzinger, 
ete., in doc., and ef. Wellh. Proleg. [Eng. tr.] 43 f.). 

To sum up our investigation, 1t may be affirmed 
that the author of 28 7 not only accurately repre- 
sents the facts of history when he describes the 
ark as having been moved ‘from tent to tent and 
from tabernacle to tabernacle,’ but reflects with 
equal accuracy the opinion of early times that a 
simple tent or tabernacle was the appropriate 
housing for the ancient palladium of the Hebrew 
tribes. This is confirmed both by the analogy of 
the practice of other branches of the Semitic race, 
and by incidental references from the period of 
religious decadence in Israel, which imply that 
tent-shrines were familiar objects in connexion 
with the worship at the high places (2 K 23’ RVm, 
Ezk 1618. ef. the names Oholibah and Oholibamah, 
and art. OQHOLAH),. 

ii, THE TABERNACLE OF THE PRIESTLY WRITERS. 
—The literary sources. — These are almost exclu- 
sively from the hand of the authors of the great 
priestly document of the Pentateuch. This docu- 
ment, as has long been recognized, is not. the 
product of a single pen, or even of a single period. 


The results which recent criticism has achieved in disen- 
tangling and exhihiting the various strata of the composite 
literary work denoted by the convenient symbol P, and the 


| grounds on which these results are based, must be sought else- 


where, as, é.g.,—to name only a few accessible in English,— 


| Kuenen, Jexateuch, 72 ff., Driver, LOTS 40 ff., the more elabor- 
| ate tables of the Oaford Mexateuch, i. 255, 261, ii. 138, and the 


art. Exopus in vol. i. p. 808 ff., with the table, p, 810», Refer- 
ence may also be made here to the present writer’s forthcoming 


to describe the habitual custom of the Hebrews and their leader ' commentary on Exodus in the Internat. Critical Series. 
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The sections of the Pentateuch dealing with the 
subject of this art. are the following :— 

(1) Ex 25-29, a fairly homogeneons section (but 
cf. Oxf. Hex. ii. 120) of the main or ground-stock 
of P (hence the symbol 1086), containing minute 
directions for the construction of the furniture and 
fabric of the sanctuary (25-27), followed by instruc- 
tions relative to the priestly garments (28) and the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (29). 

(2) Ex 30. 31, a set of instructions supplementary 
to the foregoing. For their secondary character 
(hence the symbol P*) see the authorities cited 
above and § viii. (c) below. 

(3) Ex 35-40, also a fairly homogeneous block of 
narrative, reproduced in the main verbatim from 
25-31 ‘with the simple substitution of past tenses 
for future,’ but in a systematic order which em- 
bodies the contents of 30. 31 in their proper places 
in the older narrative 25ff. (see authorities as 
above). It is therefore younger than either of 
these sections, hence also δ, The critical problem 
is here complicated by the striking divergence of 
the LXX in form and matter from the MT, to some 
points of which attention will be called in the sequel. 

(4) Nu 3%. 418. 71%. contain various references to 
the tabernacle and its furniture, which also belong 
to the secondary strata of P (see NUMBERS, vol. 
ili. p. 568). To these sources have to be added the 
description of the temple of Solomon in 1 K 6 ff. 
and the sketch of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 401f.), 
which disclose some remarkable analogies to the 
tabernacle. The references to the latter in the 
Bks. of Chronicles are of value, as showing low 
completely the later Heb. literature is dominated 
by the conceptions of the Priestly Code. Outside 
the Canon of the OT, the most important sources 
are the sections of Josephus’ Antiquities which 
deal with the tabernacle (111. vi.), Philo’s De Vita 
MMoysis (ed. Mangey, vol. ii. p. 145 ff., Bohn’s tr. iii. 
88 ff.), and the 8rd cent. treatise, containing a 
systematic presentation of the views of the Jewish 
authorities, avn ΠΕΡῚ xn (ed. Flesch, Die 
Baraytha von der Herstcllung der Stiftshiitte ; 
Eng. tr. by Barclay, The Talmud, 834 ἴ). The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, finally, supplies us with 
the first Christian interpretation of the taber- 
nacle (8 xili.). 

111. THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE TABERNACLE.” 
—(a) In our oldest sources the sacred tent receives, 
as we have seen, the special designation (1) 7yip bak 
‘Ohel mé‘éd (Ex 337, Nu 1116 124, Dt 3144, all most 
probably from E). This designation is also found 
about 130 times in the priestly sections of the 
Hexateuch. 


The verb 1° (1%) from which “19 is derived signifies ‘to 
appoint a time or place of meeting,’ in the Niphal ‘to meet by 
appointment’ (often in P), Hence iP bak—as the name is 
understood by P, at least—signifies ‘the tent of meeting’ (so 
RY) or ‘tent of tryst’ (O7/C2 246), the spot which J” has 
appointed to meet or hold tryst with Moses and with Israel. 
As this mceting is mainly for the purpose of speaking with them 
(Ex 2942 3311, Nu 789 etc.), of declaring His will to them, the 
expression ‘tent of meeting’ is practically cquivalent to ‘ tent 
of revelation’ (Driver, Deut. 339, following Ewald’s ‘Offen- 
barungszelt’), It has lately been suggested that bchind this 
lies a more primitive meaning. From the fact that one of 
the functions of the Babylonian priesthood was to dctermine 
the proper time (Φάγε, from the same root as mé'éd) for an 
undertaking, Zimmern has suggested that the expression 2Πν 


“YiID may originally have denoted ‘the tent where the proper 
time for an undertaking was determined,’ in other words, ‘ tent 
of the oracle’ (Orakelzelt). See Zimmern, Beitridge zur Kenntnis 
d. bab, Religion, Ὁ. 88 n. 2 (cf. Haupt, JBL, 1900, Ὁ. 52). Still 
another view of P’s use of the term 13D has recently been 
suggested (Meinhold, Die Lade Jahves, 1900, p. 81.) Ρ, 
according to Meinhold, intends to give to the older term (bnis 


1yid) of E the same significance as his own niiya bak ‘tent of 


* Of. the suggestive note on the various designations of the 
tabernacle with the inferences therefrom in Oaf. Hex. ii. 120; 
also Klostermann in the Neue kirchliche Zeitech. 1897, 238 ff. ; 
Westcott, Llebrews, 234 fi. 


the testimony’ (see No. 10 below), by giving to the Niphal of ty" 
(‘make known,’ ‘ reveal one’s self,’ as above) the sense of 13Y ‘te 
testify of one’s self.’ The LXX, therefore, according to this 
scholar, was perfectly justified in rendering both the above 
designations by σπηνὴ τοῦ weprupiov (see below) The rendering 
of AV ‘tabernacle of the congregation’ is based on a 
mistaken interpretation of the word mé‘éd, as if synonymous 
with the cognate my. 

(2) The simple expression ‘the tent’ (707) is found in P 19 
times (Ex 269-11 ete.) We have already (§ i.) met with the title 
(3) ‘the tent of 75" (1 K 228). To these may be added (4) ‘the 
house of the tent’ (1 Ch 923), aud (5) ‘ the house of J”’ (Ex 2319). 

(Ὁ) In addition to the older ‘tent of meeting’ a new and 
characteristic designatiou is used extensively in P, viz. (6) j3/2 
mishkan (about 100 times in the Hex.), ‘the place where J” 
dwells’ (j2¥), ‘dwelling,’ ‘habitation’ (60 Tindale); by AV 
rendered equally with ΠΝ ‘tabernacle’ (but 1 Ch 632 ‘dwelling- 
place’). A marked ambiguity, however, attaches to P’s use of 
this term. On its first occurrence (Ex 259) it manifestly denotes 
the whole fabric of the tabernacle, and so frequently. It is 
thus equivalent to the fuller (7) ‘dwelling (EV ‘tabernacle ’) of 
J’ found in Ly 174 (here || (1), Nu 16° etc., 1 Oh 1639 2129), and 
to ‘the dwelling of the testimony’ (No, 11 below). In other 
passages it denotes the tapestry curtains with their supporting 
frames which constitute ‘the dwelling’ par excellence (261. θέ. 
etc.), and so expressly in the designation (8) ‘dwelling (EV 
‘tabernacle’ ) of the tent of meeting’ (Ex 3932 402 etc., 1 Ch 682). 
In the passages just cited and in some others where the ’ohel 
and the mishkan are clearly distinguished (e.g. Ex 3511 3940 
40278, Nu 325 915), the AV has rendered the former by ‘tent’ 
and the latter by ‘tabernacle,’ a distinction now consistently 
carried through by RV.* In 1 ΟἽ 638 [MT 33] we have (9) ‘the 
dwelling of the house of God.’ 

(c) Also peculiar to P and the later writers influenced by him 
is the designation (10) nya Dak (Nu 915 ete., 20h 246, RV 
throughout ‘tent of the testimony’; so AV in Nu 915, but else- 
where ‘the tabernacle of witness’). The tabernacle was s0 
called as containing ‘the ark of the testimony’ (see § ix). 
IIence too the parallel designation (11) niIya 139} (Ex 3821, Nu 
199 etc., EV ‘tabernacle of [the] testimony’), 

(d) In addition to these we find the more general term (12) 
ΕΠ. ‘holy place or sanctuary,’ applied to the tabernacle (Ex 
258 and often; in the Law of Holiness (Lv 17 ff.) almost ex- 
clusively. 

Passing to the versions that have influenced our own, we find 
as regards the LXX a uniformity greater even than in our AV. 
Owing to the confusion of [372 and bak (Ὀοῦῃ Ξξ σκηνή) on the 
one hand, and of 739 and my on the other (but cf. Mcinhold, 
op. cit. 3f.), we have the all but universal rendering ἡ σκηνὴ τοῦ 
μαρτυρίου, ‘the tent of the testimony,’ to represent (1), (8), (10), 
and (11) above. This, along with the simple σκηνή, is the NT 
designation (Ac 744 AV ‘tabernacle of witness,’ Rey 155 AV 
‘tabernacle of the testimony’). In Wis 98, Sir 2410 we have a 
new title (13) ‘the sacred tent’ (caxv4 ἁγία, with which cf. the 
ἱερὰ σκηνῇ of the Carthaginian camp, Diod. Sic, xx. 65). The Old 
Lat. and Vulg. follow the LXX with the rendering tabernaculum 
and tab, testimonit, though frequently also (‘habitually in 
Numbers,’ Westcott, Ep. to the Hebrews, 234f.) tab. focderis, 
the latter based on the designation of the ark as the ‘ark of the 
covenant’ (see §ix.). As to the older Eng. VSS, finally, those 
of Hereford and Purvey follow the Vulg. closely with ‘tab. of 
witness, witnessynge, testimonye,’ and ‘tab. of the boond of 
pees (t. foederis).’ Tindalc on the other hand follows LXX with 
the rendering ‘tab. of witnesse’ for (1) and (10), but then 
again he restores the distinction between ‘dhel and mishkan 
by rendering the latter ‘habitacion,’ except in the case of (7), 
‘the dwellinge-place of the Lorde.’ Ooverdale in the main 
follows Tindale. It is to be regretted that this distinction was 
obliterated in the later versions. 


iv. THE UNDERLYING CONCEPTION OF THE 
TABERNACLE -SANCTUARY.—WNature and grada- 
tion of the materials employed in its construction.— 
In Ezekiel’s great picture of the ideal Israel of the 
testoration (Ezk 40 ff.) ‘the ruling conception is 
that of J” dwelling in visible glory in his sanctuary 
in the midst of his people.’ The prophet’s one aim 
is to help forward the realization of the earlier 
promise of J’: ‘My dwelling (m¢tshkai) shall be 
with them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people’ (37%). The same grand conception, 
the same high ideal, took possession of the priestly 
writers on whom Ezekiel’s mantle fell. The 
foundation on which rests the whole theocratic 
structure of the Priestly Code is the provision of 


* The authors of thc Ozford Hexateuch call attention to ‘the 
curious fact that in Ex 25-2719 the sanctuary is always called 
the “dwelling” [wishkan], while in 28. 29 this name is replaced 
by the older term “‘tent of meeting.” . .. The title ‘‘dwelling” 
is, of course, freely used in the great repetition, Ex 35-40, but 
the main portions of the Priestly Law in Leviticus ignore it’ 

' (ii. 120, where see for suggested explanation). 
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a sanctuary, which in its fabric, in its personnel, 
and in all its appointments, shall be for future 
ages the ideal of a fit dwelling for J’, the holy 
covenant God of the community of Israel, once 
again restored to His favour. That this is the 
point of view from which to approach our study 
of the tabernacle of the priestly writers is placed 
beyond question, not only by the characteristic 
designation of the tabernacle proper as the nuskhan 
or dwelling (see above, § il1.), but by the express 
statement at the opening of the legislative section : 
‘Let them make me a sanctuary, that 1 may dwell 
among them’ (Ix 258, ef. 29%), 

Such a dwelling could only be one reared in 
accordance with the revealed will of J’ Himself. 
Moses, accordingly—according to the representa- 
tion of P—is summoned to meet J” in the cloud 
that rested on the top of Mt. Sinai, soon after the 
arrival there of the children of Israel (Ex 24164), 
The command is given to summon the Israelites 
to make voluntary offerings of the materials nceces- 
sary for the construction of the sanctuary. A 

attern or model of this dwelling and of all its 
urniture is shown to Moses, who is at the same 
time instructed in every detail by J” Himself (Ex 
25:8 [Pe] —35* [PF], οὗ, 38°), In the later 
strata of P we find the call of Bezalel (so RV), 
the son of Uri, and his endowment by J” as con- 
structor-in-chief, assisted by Oholiab (AV Aholiab), 
the son of Ahisamach (31)-!= 35-36! 3876), 

A. list of the materials employed is succinctly 

iven at the head of each section (25*# = 354"), 

f these the three great metals of antiquity, 
bronze (see BRASS), silver, and gold, are used in 
a significant gradation as we proceed from the 
outer court to the innermost sanctuary. Of the 
last-named, two varieties are employed—the ordi- 
nary gold of commerce, and a superior quality in 
which the pure metal was more completely sepa- 
rated from its native alloys, hence known as re- 
fined or ‘ pure’ gold (ny 1353). As to the technical 
treatment of the metals, we find various methods 
employed. They might be used in plain blocks or 
slabs, as for the bases of pillars and for the mercy- 
seat; or they might be beaten into plates (Nu 
173 [Heb. 16*°]) and sheets (Ex 39%) for the sheath- 
ing of large surfaces, like the great altar, the 
frames (but see 8 vii. (6)), and most of the furni- 
ture. The most artistic work is the hammered 
or repoussé work in gold, of which the cherubim 
and the candlestick are examples. ἢ 

The wood used throughout was that of the tree 
named nny shittah(AV ‘shittim wood,’ RV ‘ acacia 
wood’), now usually identified with the Acacia 
seyal or A. nilotica (see, further, SHITTAH). Its 
wood is noted for its durability (cf. LX-X render- 
ing ξύλα ἄσηπτα). We come next to a graduated 
series of products of the loom. At the bottom of 
the scale we have the simple shésh (ev). This 
material has been variously identified with linen, 
cotton, and a mixture of both. The history of 
the textile fabrics of antiquity favours linen (see 
LINEN, and Dillmann’s elaborate note, Fzod.- 
Levit.? 305 ff). A superior quality of it was 
termed ‘fine twined linen’ (wp wy), spun from 
yarn of which each thread was composed of many 
delicate strands. When dyed with the costly 
Pheenician dyes, both yarn and cloth received the 
names of the dyes, ‘blue, purple, and scarlet’ 
(254 etc.). The first two represent different shades 


* No account is taken here of the quantities of these metals 
provided for the tabernacle, for the passage Ex 382431 was long 
ago recognized (Popper, Der bibl. Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte, 
1862) as a late insertion in a late context. This is evident from 
the one fact alone that the silver, which provided, inter alia, for 
the sockets or bases at a talent each, is thought to be the pro- 
duce of the poll-tax of half a shekel, which was not instituted 
till some time after the tabernacle had been set up (cf. Nu 11 
with Ex 401), 


of purple (see COLOURS), and may be conveniently 
rendered by ‘violet’ and ‘ purple’ respectively. 
The spinning of the yarn was the work of the 
women, the weaving of it the work of the men 
(3555. 35, cf. 395). Among the latter a clear dis- 
tinction is drawn between the ordinary weaver 
and the more artistic rékém and hdéshéb, who re- 
present respectively the two forms of textile 
artistry practised trom time immemorial in the 
East—embroidery and tapestry. The rékém or 
embroiderer (so RV) received the web, complete in 
warp and weft, from the loom, and worked his 
figures in colours upon it with the needle. The 
héshéb (lit. ‘inventor,’ ‘artist,’ as 314; EV ‘cun- 
ning workman’), on the other hand, worked at the 
loom, weaving with ‘violet, purple, and scarlet’ 
yarn (cf. LXX 28° ἔργον ὑφαντὸν ποικιλτοῦ) his 
figures into the warp, and producing the tapest 
for which the East has always been famed. 
gradation from without inwards, similar to that 
in the application of the metals, will meet us in 
me auplegmend of these varied products of the 
oom. 

vy. THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT AND SYM- 
METRY OF THE SANCTUARY.—The Court of the 
Dwelling (Ex 279 [P#]=38* [P*] ; ef. Josephus, 
Ant, 111. vi. 2).—Once again we must start from 
Ezekiel. For the realization of his great ideal, 
Ezekiel places his new temple in the centre of a 
square tract of country, 25,000 cubits in the 
side, ‘a holy portion of the land’ (Ezk 45% 
488#-), Within this area is a still more sacred 
preeinct, the property of the priests alone, who 
thus surround the temple on every side to guard 
it from possible profanation. The same idea of 
the unapproachable sanctity of the wilderness 
‘dwelling’ is emphasized by P through his well- 
known symmetrical arrangement of the camp 
of the Israelites. Around four sides of a huge 
square the tents are pitched, three tribes on 
each side (Nu 24 1054). Within this square 
is another, the sides of which are occupied by the 
priests and the three divisions of the Levites, 
the sons of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari (Nu 
3%), In the centre of this second square, finally, 
we find the sacred enclosure (τέμενος) which con- 
stitutes the wilderness sanctuary. This enclosure 
is the ‘court of the dwelling’ (jayen cxn 27%, 
αὐλὴ τῆς σκηνῆς, atrium tabernaculr), a rectangular 
space, lying east and west, 100 cubits* in length 
by 50 in breadth (proportion 2 :1)—in other words, 
a space made up of two squares, each 50 cubits in 
the side. At this point it will help us to over- 
come subsequent difliculties if we look more 
closely at the proportions of the sanctuary as a 
whole, as revealed by the accompanying diagram. 
Beginning with the eastern square we note as its 
most prominent feature the altar of burnt-offering, 
lying ‘four square’ (5 cubits by 5) presumably at 
the intersection of the diagonals. In the western 
square stands ‘the dwelling,’ occupying three of 
the small plotted squares, of 10 cubits each way, 
its leneth being to its breadth in the proportion of 
3:1. Like the temples of Solomon and Ezekiel, 
it consists of two parts, the outer and inner 
sanctuary, in the proportion of 2:1. The latter 
is the true sanctuary, the special abode of J", a 
perfect cube, as we shall afterwards see, each 
dimension one-half of the inner shrine of the 
Solomonic temple. It stands exactly in the 
centre of its square, while its own centre in turn 
is occupied by the most sacred of all the objects 
in the sanctuary, the ark, the throne of J’, the 
dimensions of which, we shall find, are 5x3x3a 
half-cubits. These data are meanwhile sufficient 
to prove P’s love for ‘order, measure, number, 


* The length of P’s cubit is uncertain. For convenience of 
reckoning it may be taken as 18 inches. 
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and system,’ which has long been recognized as 
one of his most prominent characteristics. From 
the first section of Genesis (1!-2%) onwards, with its 
arrangement by 10 and 7 and 8 (see art. NUMBER, 
vol. ili. p. 565*), his genealogies, his chronology, 
his theory of the religious development of Israel, 
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are all constructed on a definite system.* Nowhere 
is this fondness for symmetry and proportion so 
evident as in the measurements of the tabernacle. 
Three, four, seven, ten, their parts and multiples, 
dominate the whole (see further, § xili.), The desire 
to preserve the proportion and ratio of certain parts 
hl measurements has led to awkwardness and 
even inconsistency in other parts—a fact which lies 
at the root of not a few of the difficulties that 
beset the path of those that attempt to constrnet 
the tabernacle from the data of the priestly writers, 

The court of the tabernacle is screened off from 
the rest of the encampment by five white curtains 
(Οὐ kéla@ém) of ‘ fine twined linen’ of the uniform 
height of 5 cubits, but of varying length. Those 
on the N, and 8. long sides measure each 100 cubits, 
that on the W. 50, while the two remaining cur- 
tains of 15 cubits each screen off the E, side, one 
on either hand of the entrance to the court. The 
latter is a space of 20 cubits, which is closed by a 
hanging or portiére (305) of the second grade of 
workmanship explained above, 7.c. embroidered in 
colours on a white ground. All six hangings are 
suspended from pillars of the same height, standing 
on bases (j18, EV ‘ sockets’) of bronze. The shape 
and size of these bases can only be conjectured. 
Elsewhere in OT (Ca 5%, Job 38°, and corrected 
text of Ezk 4153) }3 is the base in the shape of a 
square plinth on which a pillar or an altar stands. 
So most probably in the ease before us, the wooden 
pillar being sunk well into the plinth (so the 
Baraitha), which would thus be reckoned to the 
height of the pillar. The pillars were then kept 
in position by means of the usual ‘cords’t or 

* Cf. Ditimann, Nim.-J/osua, 649f., who also considers P to 
have distinguished four periods of the world’s history char- 
acterized by the decreasing length of human life in the propor- 
tion 8:4:2:1. 

t These are first mentioned in Ps (3515 ‘the pins of the courts 
and their cords,’ 394° etic.). 
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stays (on) fastened to pegs or Spins’ (nin) of 
bronze stuck in the ground. This seems prefer- 
able to the view first suggested by Josephus that 
the bases ended in spikes (cavpwrfpes) like that by 
which the butt-end of a spear was stuck in the 
ground—a method searcely in place in the sand 
of the desert. According to P* (8817), the pillars 
had capitals (EV ‘chapiters’) overlaid with silver. 
Further, ‘the hooks or pegs (0')) of the pillars and 
their fillets (o‘pwin) shall be of silver’ (27:05, but 
3819 makes the latter only overlaid with silver). 
The word rendered ‘fillet’ probably signifies a 
band or necking of silver (Ew., Dill. e¢ al.) at 
the base of the capital, rather than, as is more 
generally supposed, silver rods connecting the 
pillars. And this for three reasons: (1) only on 
this view is the phrase ‘ filleted with silver’ (2717) 
intelligible; (2) no mention is made of any such 
connecting-rods in the minute directions for the 
transport of the tabernacle furniture (Nn 4); and 
(3) the sereen and veil of the tabernacle proper 
(§ vil. (c)) were evidently attached to their pillars 
by hooks. 

At this point we encounter our first difficulty. 
How are the pillars placed, on what principle are 
they reckoned (27%)? Ezekiel begins the de- 
seription of his outer court with the wall ‘round 
about’ (405), P does likewise, only his curtain- 
wall is like a mathematical line, having length 
without breadth. It is as though the writer were 
working from a ground-plan like our diagram, 
The periphery of the court measures 300 cubits. 
This and no more is the length of his six curtains. 
Not even in the case of the entrance portiére is 
allowanee made for folds *—the first hint that we 
are dealing with an ideal, not an actual, construe- 
tion. The pillars must be thought of as standing 
inside the curtains, otherwise they would not 
belong to the sanctuary at all. The principle 
on which they are reckoned is clear. It is that 
one pillar, and one only, is assigned to every five 
cubits of curtain. Now, a curtain of 20 eubits’ 
length, like the entrance screen, requires not four, 
which is the number assigned to it, but five pillars ; 
and on the same principle each of the two smaller 
curtains on either side of it requires four pillars, 
not three, and so with the rest. But to have 
counted twenty-one pillars for the sides, eleven 
for the end curtain, and 54+4+44 for the front, 
would have spoiled the symmetry, and so the 
artificial method of the text is adopted. Counting 
four for the entrance, as on the diagram, and three 
for the curtain to the left (vv.1*!*), we proceed 
round the court, reckoning always from the first 
corner pillar met with and counting no pillar 
twice. It is thus absurd to charge P with mis- 
ealeulation, as his latest commentator still does 
(Baentsch, 7m Joc.) But the eharge is the price 
paid for the determination to reckon the pillars on 
the E. side as only ten in all, arranged symmetri- 
cally as 34443 (when there are really eleven), and 
those of the N. and Κ. sides as multiples of ten. 

vi. THE FURNITURE OF THE CouURT.—{(a) The 
altar of burnt -offering, Ex 9271:-8- 981: [LXX 
382-24],—In the centre of the court, as the sym- 
metry requires, stands ‘the altar’ (27' RV; for 
the significance of the article see § viii. (c)) of the 
sanctuary, also termed more precisely ‘the altar 
of burnt-offering ’ (3078 319 and oft.), and, from its 
appearance, ‘the altar of bronze,’ AV ‘brazen 
alone? (389 39°), both sets of passages probably 
belonging to P*. ‘ Foursquare’ it stands, 5 cubits 
in length and breadth, and 3 cubits in height, 
a hollow chest of aeacia wood sheathed with 


* Josephus is quite wrong, therefore, in speaking of the curtains 
hanging in a ‘loose and flowing manner’ (é.c.). 

+ Nothing in the text suggests a mere four-sided frame to be 
filled with earth, as is usually supposed. 
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bronze. From the four corners rise the indis- 
pensable horns. ‘of one piece with it’ (RV), the 
form and significance of which have been much 
debated. From the representations of similar 
‘horns’ on Assyrian altars (see Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Chaidea and Assyria, 
i. 255 f.), they would appear to have been merely 
the prolongation upwards of the sides of the altar 
to a point, for a few inches at each corner. The 
horns of Ezekiel’s altar, ¢.g., form ~sth of the 
total height (see 43%!" with Toy’s diagram in 
SBOT). The horns play an important part in 
the ritual of the priests’ consecration (Ex 2915), 
the sin-oflering (Ly 4"), the Day of Atonement 
(1618), and elsewhere.* According to a later tra- 
dition, the ‘beaten plates’ of bronze for the 


ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING. 


“covering of the altar’ were made from the bronze 
censers of the rebellious company of Korah (Nu 
16°6f-), Round the altar, half-way between top 
and bottom, ran a projecting ‘ledge’ (so RV for 
the obscure 1595, only 27° 384: AV ‘the compass,’ 
etc.), attached to which and reaching to the 
ground was a grating (RV; AV ‘grate,’ which 
see) of bronze. The purpose of these two append- 
ages can only be conjectured (see the Comm. and 
works cited in the Literature for the numerous 
conjectures that have been put forward). Con- 
sidering the height of the altar, at least 44 feet, 
one naturally supposes that the ledge was for the 
priests to stand upon during their ministrations 
at the altar, and in Lv 9” we actually read of 
Aaron ‘stepping down’ from the altar. Together 
with the grating, it may also have been a device 
to prevent the ashes, etc., from falling upon and 
defiling the sacrificial blood, J”s peculiar portion, 
which could still be dashed against the base of the 
altar through the wide meshes of the network. 
Four bronze rings were attached to the corners of 
the grating, presumably where it met the ledge, 
to receive the poles for carrying the altar. The 
necessary utensils were also of bronze; they com- 
prised shovels or rakes (o'y:) for collecting the 
ashes, pots (AV pans) for carrying them away, 
the large basins for catching the blood of the 
animals sacrificed, the flesh hooks or forks, and the 
fire-pans. The fire is to ‘be kept burning upon 
the altar continually, it shall not go out’ (Lv 6"), 
which hardly accords with the prescriptions of 
Lv 11 and Nu 4%, 

The idea underlying this unique structure —~a 
hollow wooden chest with a thin sheathing of 
bronze, little adapted, one would think, for the 
purpose it is to serve—is now generally recognized 
as having originated in the desire to construct a 
portable altar on the lines of the massive brazen 
altar of Solomon, which was itself a departure 

* For the special sanctity attaching to the horns see ALTAR 
(vol. i. p. 77). It is open to grave doubt whether this wide- 
spread custom of providing altars with these projections has 
anything todo with the ox or calf symbolism (see CaLr [GOLDEN], 
vol. i. p. 342), as Stade and others suppose. ‘Horn’ is rather a 
popular metaphor for the more correct Yispid of Ezekiel (4122; 
ef. Josephus’ phrase γωνίαι xeperoesdess), and their ultimate raison 
a@étre is probably to be sought in the same primitive circle of 
thought as ascribed a special sanctity to the four corners of a 
robe (see FRINGES, vol. ii. p. 69%), Another view is suggested by 
RS2 436, Baentsch (Com. in loc.). 
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from the true Heb. tradition (Ex 20%). The 
account of the making of this altar, which was 
one-fourth larger in eubie content than the whole 
tabernacle of P (2 Ch 4'), has now disappeared 
from the MT of 1 IX 7, but was still read there by 
the Chronicler (/.c.), and references to it still 
survive (1 K 822. & 9%, 2K 1614), Its disappear- 
ance is easily accounted for by the fact that its 
construction appeared to a later age as quite un- 
necessary, since the ‘tent of meeting’ and all its 
vessels, including the bronze altar of this section, 
were considered to have been transferred by 
Solomon, along with the ark, to his new temple 
(1 K 84; see Wellh. Proleg. [Eng. tr.] 44; Stade, 
ZATVW iii. 157 = Akad, Reden, 1643; and the 
Comm. ). 

(6) The Laver (Ex 30!7-7!, ef. 385 [LX X 3874}),— 
Between the altar above described and the taber- 
nacle stood the laver of bronze (73, λουτήρ), to the 
description of which only a few words are de- 
voted, and these few are found not in the main 
body of P, but in a section (30. 31) bearing 
internal evidence of a later origin (see § ii., and 
more fully § viii. (¢)). Beyond the fact that it was 


| a large basin of bronze, and stood upon a base of 


the same material, we know nothing of its work- 
manship or ornamentation. It served to hold the 
water required for the ablutions of the priests 
in the course of their ministrations, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the secondary strata of the 
priestly legislation (307°31° ete. ; it is omitted, how- 
ever, from the directions for the march in Nu 4), 
A curious tradition grew up at some still later 

criod, to the effect that the laver was made of tlie 

ronze “mirrors of theserving-women which served 
at the door of the tent of meeting’ (38°, cf. 1S 2”). 
The latter, needless to say, was not yet in exist- 
ence. The temple of Solomon had ten lavers of 
elaborate construction (see LAVER), the second 
temple apparently had only one (Sir 50°), 

vil. THE TABERNACLE PROPER—(a) The Curtains 
of the Dwelling and the Tent, the outer coverings 
(Ex 261-.4-- 868:9 ([LXX 371]; Jos. Ant. II. vi. 4 
[ed. Niese, § 130 ff.]).—Probably no section of the 
OT of equal length is responsible for so large a 
number of divergent interpretations as the chapters 
now before us. It is clearly impossible within the 
limits of this article to refer to more than a very 
few of these interpretations, even of those asso- 
ciated with scholars of repute. What follows is 
the result of an independent study of the original 
in the light of the reeognized principles under- 
lying the scheme of the wilderness sanctuary as 
conceived by the priestly writers (see § iv.). 
Fuller justification of the writer’s position with 
regard to the many matters of controversy that 
emerge will be found in his commentary on 
Exodus (Internat. Crit. series). 

Now, on the very threshold of our study of 
Ex 26, we meet with a clear statement, the far- 
reaching significance of which has been overlooked 
by most of those who have written on this sub- 
ject. It is contained in these few words: ‘Thou 
shalt make the dwelling (j2¥2, EV ‘ tabernacle’) of 
ten curtains’ (261). ‘To this fact we must hold 
fast through all our discussion as to the measure- 
ments and arrangements of the tabernacle. 12 8 
the curtains, not the so-called “ boards,’ that eon- 
stitute the dwelling of J”. The full bearing of 
this fact will appear as we proceed. The walls of 
the true dwelling, then, are to consist, on three 
sides at least, of ten curtains of beautiful Oriental 
tapestry, full of figures of the mystic cherubim, 
woven in colours of the richest dyes, violet, purple, 
and scarlet (see § iv.). The curtains form, as it 
were, the throne-room of J”. It is therefore ap- 
propriate that the mysterious beings that minister 
around His heavenly throne should be represented 
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in J”s presence-chamber upon earth (see, further, 
§ ix. for cherubim upon the mercy-seat). The 
curtains measure each 28 x4 eubits (7:1), and are 
sewed together in two sets of five. Along one 
long side of either set are sewed fifty loops (nik?) 
made of violet thread. By means of an equal 
number of gold clasps (θη, RV ; AV ‘ taches’) the 
two hangings are coupled together to form one 
large covering, 40 (4x 10) cubits in length by 28 ec. 
in breadth, for ‘ the dwelling shall be one’ (26°). 

For a tent (99%) over the dwelling (v.’), eleven 
curtains are to be woven of material usually em- 
ployed for the Eastern tent (see CURTAINS), viz. 
goats’ hair, and, to ensure that the dwelling shall 
be completely covered by them, they are each to 
be 30 cubits in length by 4 in breadth. These are 
to be sewed together to form two sets of five and 
six curtains respectively, coupled together as before 
by loops and clasps; the latter, in this case, of 
bronze, and forming one large surface (44x 30 
cubits), that the tent also ‘may be one’ (v.!). 
Thus far there is no difficulty such as emerges in 
the verses (v.22) that follow, and will be considered 
later (§ vii. (¢)). 

As the dwelling is to be covered by the tent, so 
the tent in its turn is to receive two protecting 
coverings, the dimensions of which are not given. 
Immediately above it is to be a covering of ‘rams’ 
skins dyed red’ (m’paNd, ἠρυθροδανωμένα). The dye 
employed is not the costly Phoenician scarlet or 
crimson dye previously met with (obtained from 
the coccus ilicis, see COLOURS, vol. i. p. 457 f.), but, 
as the Gr. rendering suggests, madder (ἐρυθρόδανον, 
rubia tinctoria), a vegetable dye.* The outermost 
covering is formed of the skins of an obscure 
animal (van, AV ‘badger,’ RV ‘seal,’ RVm ‘ por- 
poise’), now most frequently identified with the 
dugong, a seal-like mammal found in the Red Sea 
(see note with illustration in Toy’s ‘ Ezekiel’ 
[SBOT], p. 124). 

At this point in P’s statement, one naturally 
expects him to proceed to give directions for the 
pitching of this fourfold tent and for the prepara- 
tion of the necessary poles, ropes, and pegs. 
There is thus every a priori probability in favour 
of the theory of the tabernacle associated in this 
country with the name of Mr. Fergusson, that 
the four sets of coverings now described were in 
reality intended by the author to be suspended 
by means of a ridge-pole or otherwise over the 
wooden framework about to be described. But 
it is inconceivable that so radical a part of the 
construction as the provision of a ridge-pole and 
its accompaniments should have been passed over 
in silence in the text of P. (lor this theory see 
Fergusson’s art. ‘Temple’ in Smith’s DB; the 
Speaker's Commentary, i. 374 ff.; more recently, 
and in greatest detail, by Schick, Die Stiftshiitte, 
der Tempel, etc.). On the contrary, P’s wilderness 
sanctuary is to combine with certain features of 
a nomad’s tent others suggestive or reminiscent 
of the temples of a sessile population. In short, 
as Josephus puts it, the finished structure is to 
‘differ in no respect from a movable and ambu- 
latory temple’ (Ant. Ill. vi. 1 [Niese, § 1037). 

(6) The wooden framework of the Dwelling (Ex 
2615-80 = 965. 9. (LAX 388-2]; Jos, Ant. t.c. 1160} 
—The right understanding of this important part 
of the dwelling, by which it is to be transformed 
into a portable temple, depends on our interpreta- 
tion of the opening verses of the section (vv.25"1"), 
Literally rendered they run thus: ‘And thou shalt 
make the kérdshim+ for the dwelling of acacia 


* The Heb. name of this dye is ANib, frequent in the Mishna. 
In OT it occurs only as a proper name, e.g. the miner judge, 
Tolah ben Puah (Scarlet, the son of Madder ! Jz 101). 

+ EV ‘boards’; LXX στύλοι, Jos. and Philo xjovs, both= 
€ pillars,’ 
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wood, standing up—10 enbits the length of the 
single* keresh, and a cubit and a half the breadth 
of the single keresh—2 yadéth+ for the single 
keresh, méshullabéth t to each other.’ Here every- 
thing depends on the three more or less obscure 
technical terms of the Heb. arts and crafts given 
in transliteration. The true exegetical tradition, 
we are convinced, had been lost, as was the case 
with the still more complicated description of 
Solomon’s brazen lavers (i Κα 77**), until the key 
was discovered by Stade and published in his clas- 
sical essay (ZATW iii. (1883) 129 ff. = Akad. Eeden, 
145 ff., corrected in details ZATW xxi. (1901) 
145 ff.). The Jewish tradition, as we find it first 
in Josephus (/.c.) and in the PBaraitha, has held 
the field to the present day. According to these 
authorities the kérdshim were great columns or 
beams of wood 15 ft. high, 2ft. 3in. wide, and—by a 
calculation to be tested in due time—i ft. 6 in. 
thick, ὁ.6.ὄ 10x14x1 cubits, The yddéth were pins 
or tenons (Jos. στρόὀφιγγες, ‘ pivots’) by which the 
beams were inserted into mortices in the silver 
sockets or bases. Forty-eight of these beams were 
placed side by side to form the three walls (S.W. 
and N.) of the tabernacle, the eastern end or 
entrance being formed by a screen (for details and 
reff. see below). This interpretation, with numer- 
ous modifications in detail, particularly as regards 
the thickness of the so-called ‘ boards,’§ has been 
adopted by every previous writer without excep- 
tion. 

We now proceed to test the value of this tradi- 
tion. The avowed intention of P, it is admitted 
on all hands, is to construct ‘a movable and am- 
bulatory temple’ for the desert marches. Could 
anything be more absurd than to begin by con- 
structing enormous logs of wood, each with a 
cubic content—on the most usual computation of 1 
cubit of thickness—of about 50 eubic feet, each 
weighing, according to a recent calculation (Brown, 
The Tabernacle ®, 1899, 275), close upon 1 ton, and 
out of all proportion to the weight they would 
have to bear? And this quite apart from the open 
question of the possibility of obtaining beams of 
such dimensions from the acacia tree of Arabia.|| 
Further, how is the fact that the tapestry curtains 
with their cherubim figures are always called ‘ the 
dwelling’ to be reconciled with the traditional 
theory that they were completely hidden from 
view, except on the roof, by the intervention of 
the wooden walls? This difficulty has been felt 
by several writers, who have sought to avoid it by 
hanging these curtains izside the boards as a lining, 
thereby doing violence to the clear intention of the 
text (see below). These considerations by no means 
exhaust the difficulties presented by the current 
conception of the tabernacle, as may be seen on 
any page of the commentaries and special mono- 
graphs cited in the Literature at the end of this 
article. 

The way is now clear for a fresh examination of 
the technical terms of vv."!", The first of the three 
(vp) 15. practically confined to P’s account of the 
tabernacle, for its only other occurrence (Ezk 275) 
requires licht from our passages rather than throws 
light upon them. The Gr. translators had no clear 
idea of what the word meant, and were content to 
render throughout by στύλοι, “ pillars,’ a rendering 

* So LXX, Pesh. etc. 

+ EV ‘tenons’; LAX ἀγκωνίσπους =‘ joints or arms,’ but else- 
where μέρη, " sides.’ 

1 RV ‘joined’; LXX ἀντιτίστοντας as in v.5 for nap, 

§ The familiar rendering ‘ boards,’ adopted by Tindale, goes 
back to Jerome, who thought of the tabule, of which the 
Roman tabernacula were frequently constructed, and from 
which, indeed, the name is derived. 

| No use is here made of the argument from Nu 78 compared 
with 336, four waggons, each drawn by a pair of oxen, for the 


transport of the ‘ boards,’ bases, fulee, etc., 88 these passages 
are probably from a different hand from Ex 26, 


τε 
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suggested to them by the last word of v.%, which 
they apparently read oy 6¥, the ordinary word for 
‘ pillars’ (ef. Dillm. in Zoc.). Passing, therefore, to 
the second technical term yadéth (v.'"), we find the 
current text of the LXX responsible for a grave mis- 
interpretation of this verse, 
by prefixing ‘and thou shalt 
make’ to the original text 
(but AF omit καὶ ποιήσεις). 
In reality we have here the 
continuation of ν.}5, from 
which it is separated merely 
by a parenthesis, as trans- 
lated above. The yddéth 
are thus seen not to be some- 
thing additional to the 
keresh, but to constitute its 
main component parts (as 
indeed may underlie the Gr. 
rendering μέρη in vv.) 2 
and elsewhere). What then 
is the signification of 7: as 
a technical term in the con- 
structive arts? In 1K 10” 
=2 Ch 918 yadéth denotes 
the ‘arms’ of Solomon’s 
throne, of which ἀγκῶνες is 
the technically correct equi- 
valent(2 Chron. /.c.,see illus- 
tration of chair with arms 
bent at right angles in Rich, 
Diet. of Antig. s. ‘ Ancon’). 
In 1 K 78? 33_as Stade (2/.ec.) 
has conclusively proved from 
extant ancient models—yd- 
doth is the technical name 
for the stays or supports (EV 
‘axletrees’) underneath the 
body or framework of the 
laver (illustrs. ZAT HV, 1901, 
152, 167), as also for the 
similar stays projecting from 
the top of the frame and 
supporting the stand of the 
basin (ef. LAVER, vol. iii. 
p. 647). Technically, there- 
fore, hike our own ‘arm,’ 
and the classical ἀγκών and 
ancon, % may denote any 
arm-like structural element, 
whether straight or bent, 
especially if oecurring in 
pairs, This result is streng- 
thened by the phrase that 
follows, mamgox agy nabvn 
(v.1", ef. 36°? and the various 
renderings in AV and RY). 
Here again the description 
of the lavers comes to our 
aid (LIX 7*4:), for the 
cognate term there em- 
ployed (o°22¥, with which cf. 
π᾿ γ, paw, the rounds or 
rungs of a ladder in later 
Heb.) is now universally understood to mean the 
cross-rails joining the uprights of the frame of the 
laver. It seems evident, therefore, that the eresh 
of P must be a frame of wood, such as builders in 
all countries have employed in the construction of 
light walls (see Bliimner, Technologie, etc. 111. 151, 
for the paries craticitus with its arrectarii and 
transversarit ; ef. our own brick-nogged partitions 
with their timber ‘ quarters’). This sense suits 
Ezk 276 admirably: ‘thy paneds are of ivory inlaid 
in boxwood’ (see illustr. in Toy, SBOT 150). We 
may now tr. v.!® thus, taking the parenthesis 
last: ‘And thou shalt make the frames for the 
dwelling of acacia wood, standing up, two uprights 
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for each frame, joined to each other by cross-rails 
—10 cubits the height and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of the single frame.’ We now see how it 
is that a writer so fond of measurements as P has 
omitted to give the third dimension: a frame has, 
strictly speaking, no thickness ! * 

The frames, according to our present text, are to 
be overlaid with gold; but the position of this 
instruction (v.”) after the other instructions for the 
frames have been completed (contrast 251 24 303), 
the variant tradition of the Gr. of 38:88. (περιηρ- 
yipwoev, ‘overlaid with silver’), the late origin of 
the kindred sections in 1 Καὶ 6f. (see TEMPLE), and 
other considerations, all make it very probable that 
we have here an addition to the original text, both 
as regards the frame and bars, and the pillars. 
Like the pillars of the court, the uprights of the 
framework are to be sunk in bases of solid silver,— 
the reason for two bases to each frame being now 
for the first time apparent,—regarding the shape 
and sizet of which we are equally dependent on 
conjecture. For reasons that will appear in the 
next section, we may think of them as square 
plinths, # cubit in the side and a cubit in height, 
forming a continuous foundation wall round the 
dwelling, with the uprights sunk well down so 
that the height of the framework was not materi- 
ally added to. 

To provide the necessary rigidity for the frames, 
the simple device is adopted of running five wooden 
bars along the three sides, passing through rings 
attached to the woodwork of the frames. Much 
needless discussion has been raised over the ex- 
pression ‘the middle bar in the midst of the boards’ 
(v.28), which has been taken by various writers to 
mean that the middle bar of the five is intended to 
pass from end to end through a hole pierced in the 
heart of the massive ‘boards’ of the traditional 
theory (see diagrams of Riggenbach, Brown, etc.). 
But the phrase is merely an epithet, after P’s well- 
known manner, explanatory of the bar in question, 
the distinguishing feature of which is that it runs 
along the whole length of its side, north, west, 
south, as the case may be, in contradistinction to 
the remaining four, which we may presume run 
only half-way along—one pair at the top, the other 
pair at the bottom of the frames. This arrange- 
ment of the bars suggests that the frames were 
provided with three cross-rails—one at the top, 
rounded like the ends of the uprights to avoid 
injury to the curtains, another in the middle, and 
a third immediately above the bases. We thus 
obtain a double row of panels right round the 
dwelling (see the accompanying illustration with 
drawings to scale from a specially prepared model). 

The difficulties of this section, however, are ποῦ 
yet exhausted. We have still to grapple with the 
problem of the arrangement of the frames, and in 
particular with the much debated vv.**#:, before we 
can proceed to discuss the manner in which the 
curtains were utilized. The discussion of the 
former problem may best start from the data of 
263, from which we learn that the veil dividing the 
dwelling into two parts (see next section) is to be 
hung 20 cubits, the width of 5 curtains, from the 
front of the dwelling. Now, the admitted symme- 
try of the whole sanctuary requires us to infer that 
the area of the outer sanctuary is intended to 
measure 20x10 cubits, and that of the inner sance- 

* We may thus claim to have solved what our latest commen- 
tator has termed P’s ‘secret’ with regard to v.17 (Baentsch, im 
loc. ; cf. Holzinger, who gives up the verse In despair), Riebm 
had previously tried to solve tbe problem by taking the text to 
mean tbat each board consisted of two pieces mortised together 
by means of the yadéth (HWB2, art. ‘Stiftshtitte,’ 1579 f.). 
Jerome’s interpretation is evidently borrowed from the Rabbis, 
some of whom thougbt that the yadéth joined one board to 
another (Flesch, Baratjtha, 51 f.). 


+ Tbe oldest, but erroneous, conjecture on this point (Ex 8827) 
has been already dealt with (δ iv footnote, p 656). 
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tuary 10x10 cubits, the measurements in both 
cases being exactly half those of the corresponding 
parts of the temples of Solomon and Ezelxiel (see 
TEMPLE). With this agrees the direction of the 
text, that twenty frames, each 14 cubits wide, are 
required for the two long sides, and six for the 
shorter west side (vv.1 2-22), Now, an easy cal- 
culation shows that since the total area of the 
dwelling from curtain to curtain is 30 x 10 cubits, 
and inside width of the short side is only 9 cubits 
(14 x 6), we must allow half a cubit (9 in.) for the 
thickness of tlie woodwork of either of the long 
sides. This would allow 6 in. (two handbreadths) 
for the thickness of the uprights of the framework 
and $ in. (one handbreadth) for that of the bars. 


The assumption of the majority of previous writers, from the 
Baraitha to Baentsch, that the measurement, 30 x 10 cubits, 
gives the clear inside area of the tabernacle as formed by the 
wooden ‘ boards,’ implying on the cubit of thickness theory (see 
above) an outside measurement of 31x12 cubits, falls to the 
ground if the view here advocated of the true nature of the 
‘poards’ is accepted. But, even with the traditional interpre- 
tation, the theory of inside measurements is absolutely inad- 
missible. (1) The true walls of P’s dwelling are, as we have 
already emphasized, the tapestry curtains, precisely as the 
linen hanjings are the walls of the court (ὃ ν.). The frame- 
work here takes the place of the pillars round the court, and, 


fore one of the projecting bastions (2 Ch 26°, Nek 
3*4) which guarded the wall at important changes 
inits course. We conclude from these data that the 
word in the passage before us must denote some- 
thing of the nature of a projecting buttress at the 
two western corners of the wooden framework. 
V.*4 has been the despair of many generations of 
students, and is almost certainly corrupt. If with 
most modern scholars we read oth (twins) in both 
clauses, it seems to imply that these corner frames 
shall be made ‘ double,’ 2.e. consist of two ordinary 
frames braced together for the sake of strength ; 
further, that each is intended to form a buttress 
sloping upwards and terminating short of the top of 
the framework, at ‘the first’ or topmost ‘ring’ (see 
Vn), that is, underneath the top bar of the west 
side (see illustration). In any case, tliree purposes 
are apparently served by these corner buttresses. 
They supply additional strength at the two weakest 
parts of the franlework—the points of meeting of 
the two long walls with the west wall; they take 
up ths folds of the curtains at these two corners, 
and—we do not hesitate to add—they raise the 
number of the frames to a multiple of four (48, so 
many Were the pillars in Solomon’s temple accord- 
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Mopeu oF THE TABERNACLE 10 perspective With the two uppermost coverings removed, showing the 
framework covered by the tapestry curtains aa with the cherubim figures, the goats’ hair 
curtains of ‘the tent’ 6b, one of the corner frames ὁ, the bars ddd, the veil δ, and the screen /. 


{πὸ these, must be treated as wne quantité négligeable where 
proportions are concerned. (2) All P’s other measurements 
are outside measurements, a3 in the altar of burnt-offering, the 
ark, etc. (3) Only on the supposition that the entire fabric of 
the tabernacle covered a space 30x10 cubits is the true propor- 
tion (3:1) of the structure and the complete symmetry of the 
western square maintained. It is absolutely necessary from P's 
standpoint that the perfect cube of the Most Holy Place shall be 
entirely contained within the centre square of its own court 
(see diagram). With an inside area of 30x10, requiring on 
the traditional hypothesis an outside measurement of 31x12, 
the symmetry of the whole sanctuary is ruined. 


We are now prepared to take up the problem of 
the two frames described with tantalizing ob- 
security in the difficult verses 35: 29:25. 5 These two 
frames are expressly stated to be “ for the nyspo Ὁ 
of the dwelling in the hinder part.’ What, now, 
is the meaning of this rare word? The key, we 
believe, will be found in Ezekiel’s presumably 
technical use of it to denote the projecting corners, 
popularly known as ‘horns,’ of lis altar of shew- 
bread (4172, see for these § vi. above; and ef., 
besides the Assyrian altars, the plan of a Plio- 
nician sanctuary in Pietschmann’s Geschichte der 
Phenizier, 200f.). It is used by later writers to 
indicate a part of the wall of Jerusalem alin to, 
yet distinct from, 732 ‘a corner,’ apparently there- 


* For the extraordinary number of guesses that have been 
hazarded as to the meaning of these verses, see, besides the 


Comm., the text and diagrams of Riggenbach, Schick, and | 


Brown. 
+ To be pointed so, with most moderns, for ΠΡ of MT. 


ing to the Gr. of 1 K 73), and the number of the 
bases required for the dwelling to a multiple of 
ten (100, see next section). 

(c) The arrangement of the Curtains of the 
Dwelling and the Tent. The divisions of the 
Dwelling. The Sereen and the Veil (Ex 26% 134 
31-83. 36° and parallels).—In the secondary stratum 
of P (401 we read how ‘the tabernacle was 
reared up’ by Moses. First he put down its bases, 
then he placed its frames, put in its bars, and 
‘reared up its pillars.’ Thereafter ‘he spread the 
tent over tlie dwelling, and placed the covering 
of the tent above upon it.’ Here the tapestry and 
hair curtains are strangely enough together named 
‘the tent,’ and the two outer coverings sinnlarly 
taken as one.* Now it is worth noting (1) that 
Moses is said to have ‘spread’ the curtains over 
the dwelling, the same word (#725) being used as is 
employed of wrapping up the sacred furniture for 
transport (Nu 4°" § xi.); and (2) that neither here 
nor elsewhere is the ordinary word for erecting 
or pitching a tent (723) applied to the tabernacle, 
as it is to the old ‘tent of meeting’ (981) and to 
David’s tent for the ark (28 6", see §1.). This 
fact of itself tells against the view, noted above, 
that the curtains were stretched tent-wise above 
the dwelling, and in favour of the usual concep- 

* The author of this section (P+), however, may not have had 


Ex 25 f, before him in quite the same form as we now have it 
(see § ili, above). 
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tion, that they were spread over the framework 
‘as a pall is thrown over a coffin.’ The tapestry 
curtains measuring 40 cubits from front to back 
and 28 eubits across (§ vii. (a2)) thus constitute the 
dwelling, the centre portion (30 x 10 cubits) forming 
the roof and the remainder the three sides. On 
the long sides it hung down 9 cubits till it met, as 
we may conjecture, the silver bases of the frame- 
work, which made up the remaining cubit (so the 
authorities of the Baraitha (Flesch, 50); ef. Philo, 
op, cit. il. 148, who no doubt gives the true reason 
of the vacant cubit, ‘that the eurtain might not 
be dragged,’ and Jos. Ané. II. vi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 1307. At the back, however, where 10 cubits 
(40-30) were left over, the last cubit would have 
to be folded along the projecting base, one of the 
results of requiring the total length to be another 
multiple of ten (40 cubits instead of 39). A 
striking confirmation of the signification here 
assigned to the kérdshim is now brought to light. 
Instead of nearly two-thirds of the ‘all-beautiful 
and most holy curtain’ (πάγκαλον καὶ ἱεροπρεπὲς 
ὕφασμα, Philo, ἐ.6.}) being hidden from view by the 
so-called ‘ boards,’ the whole extent of the curtain 
is now disclosed, with, we may fairly conjecture, 
a double row of the mystic inwoven cherubim 
filling the panels of the framework, just as they 
filled the wainscot panels with which the temples 
of Solomon and ackiel were lined (1 K 6°88, Ezlk 
41:88.) Ἐ The view of Bahr, Neumann, Keil, Hol- 
zinger, and others (see Literature), that these 
curtains were suspended, by some method un- 
known to the text, znside the framework,—in their 
case the gold-sheathed walls,—has been already 
disposed of (vii. (0)). 

ver the tapestry curtain was spread in like 
manner the curtain of goats’ hair, the ‘tent’ of 
Pe, Οὐχ present text (vv. 15), however, presents 
an insurmountable difficulty in the arrangement 
of these curtains. To cover the dwelling, and that 
completely, they required to be only 40 x 30 cubits. 
But even when the sixth curtain of the one set is 
doubled, as required by v.%, a total length of 42 
cubits remains. The explanation usually given, 
which indeed is required by v.!, is that ‘ the half 
curtain that remaineth’ must have been stretched 
out by ropes and pegs behind the dwelling; an 
assumption whicli is at variance with the arrange- 
ment at the other sides, and which leaves the 
sacred tapestry curtain exposed to view. The 
only remedy is to regard v. as a gloss, as Hol- 
zinger does (Kurzer Hdcom. in loc.), from the pen 
of a reader who misunderstood v.*». Taken b 
itself, this half-verse plainly directs that the sith 
curtain shall be doubled ‘in the forefront of the 
dwelling’; that is, not, as Dillm. and other com- 
mentators maintain, laid double across the easter- 
most tapestry half-curtain, but—as already advo- 
cated in the Baraitha, p. 58—hanging doubled 
over the edge of the latter, covering the pillars at 
the door of the tabernacle and entirely excluding 
the light of day. This secures that the dwelling 
shall be in perfect darkness. This is not secured 
on the ordinary supposition that the edges of both 
curtains were flush with each other, for the sereen 
could not possibly be so adjusted as to completely 
exclude the light. The objection, of which so 
much is made by Riggenbach, ete., that the 
joinings of the two sets of curtains would thus 
coincide and moisture be admitted, is utterly 
invalid when we recall the two heavy and im- 
pervious coverings that overlay the two inner 
sets of curtains. In this way, then, we find 
that the goats’ hair curtains exactly fitted the 
dwelling on all three sides, covering the tapestry 
and the bases as well, and, in Josephus’ words, 
‘extending loosely to the ground.’ They were 

* See illustration. 


doubtless fixed thereto by means of the bronze ping 
of the dwelling (27! P#, which makes no mention 
of cords), precisely as the Aiswa or covering of the 
Kaaba at Mecca is secured by metal rings at the 
base of the latter (Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v.).* 

Two items still remain to complete the fabric of 
the dwelling, viz. the sereen and the veil. The 
former (790, RV ‘screen,’ AV ‘hanging’) was a 
portitre of the same material as the portitre of the 
court, closing the dwelling on the east side. It 
was hung by means of gold hooks or pegs from 
five pillars of acacia wood standing on bases of 
bronze (26% 36° [LXX 8757), a detail which 
marks them out as pertaining to the court rather 
than to the dwelling, the bases of which are of 
silver. Like the rest of the woodwork, they were 
probably left unadorned in the original text, for 
the text of P* (36%, cf. Gr. of 26°”) speaks only of 
the capitals being overlaid with gold, a later hand, 
asin 1 Καὶ 6f., heightening the magnificence of the 
tabernacle by sheathing the whole pillars (2657), 

At a distance of 20 cubits + from the entrance 
screen was hung another of the same beautiful 
tapestry as the curtains (v.*1), depending from four 
mags 4 “overlaid with gold,’ and standing, like the 
framework, on bases of silver (ν. 33. This second 
screen is termed the pdréketh (n248,f AV “ vail,’ 
RV ‘veil’; LXX καταπέτασμα, cf. He 98 ‘the 
second veil’ as distinguished from the veil or 
screen just mentioned). By means of ‘the veil’ 
the dwelling was divided into two parts, the 
larger twice the area of the smaller (2:1). The 
former is termed by the priestly writers ‘ the holy 
place’ (vipa 2658 and oft.) ; the latter receives the 
name o'v773 ¥Ip, best rendered idiomatically ‘the 
most holy place,’ also literally ‘the holy of 
holies,’§ in LXX τὸ ἅγιον and τὸ ἅγιον (or τὰ ἅγια) 
τῶν ἁγίων. These names first came into use in 
priestly circles in the Exile. The corresponding 
parts of Solomon’s temple were known as the 
hékal or temple proper (1 K 65 RVm), and the 
débir (EV ‘ oracle,’ ν.}6).} The former is retained 
by Ezekiel, while the latter is discarded and the 
‘most holy place’ substituted (414, but also ‘holy 
place,’ v.48). P by his nomenclature stamps his 
sanctuary still further with the attribute of holi- 
ness in an ascending scale as we approach the 
presence of J”. 

vill. THE FURNITURE OF THE HoLy PLACE.— 
(2) The Table of Shewbread (Ex 2573-#0—3710-16 
[LXX 38°27]; Jos. Ant. ΠΙ. vi. 6).—This section is 
intended merely to supplement the art. SHEW- 
BREAD by giving the barest details regarding the 
‘presence-table’ (apn jn, see d.c. § i.) of the 
priestly writers. 

Our understanding of this section is materially assisted by 
the representation of the table of Herod’s temple, which may 
still be seen on the Arch of Titusat Rome. Careful measure- 
ments were taken and drawings made both of the table and of 
the candlestick (see next section) by friends of Adrian Relaad in 
1710-11, at a time when the sculptures were less dilapidated 
than at present. These were published by him in his work, 
De spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani, etc., 1716. 

The material was acacia wood, overlaid like the 
ark with pure gold. The sheathing of these two 


* The arrangement of the Kiswa, indeed, affords a striking 
analogy to that of the curtains of the tabernacle. : 

+ This follows from the fact that the veil is to hang directly 
under the gold clasps joining the two sets of tapestry curtains, 
and therefore 5 times 4 cubits (the breadth of the individual 
curtain) from the front of the dwelling (v.33). The importance 
of this datum for the dimensions of the tabernacle has already 
been pointed out. ; ; ; 

t This word has an interesting affinity with the Assyrian word 
parakku, the innermost shrine or ‘holy of holies’ of the Baby- 
lonian temples in which stood the statue of the patron deity. 

§ The usage of Ly 16 is peculiar to itself. The ‘holy place of 
P is here curiously ‘the tent of meeting’ (v.16 etc.); the most 
holy place’ is named simply ‘the holy place” (vv. 16 etc.), 
shortened from ‘the holy place within the veil’ Ο. , 

|| The presence of the term ‘most holy place’ in 1K 616 etc. 
is now recognized as due to post-exilic glossatora. 
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sacred articles of the eultus and of the later altar 
of incense (§ viii. (c)) is quite in place, and stands 
on quite a different footing from the sheathing of 
such secondary parts of the fabric as the frame- 
work and the pillars at the entrance, the originality 
of which we saw reason to question. The height 
of the table was that of the ark, 14 cubits, its 
length and breadth 2 cubits and 1 cubit respee- 
tively. The massive top—in the Roman sculpture 
6 in. thick—was decorated with a σῶν (11, AV and 
RV ‘crown,’ RVm ‘rim or moulding’) of gold. 
The precise nature of this ornament, which is also 
prescribed for the ark (v.") and the altar of incense 
(30%), is unknown. That it was some species of 
moulding may be regarded as fairly certain. The 
Gr. translators render variously by στεφάνη, whence 
the Vulg. corona and our ‘crown’; by κυμάτια 
στρεπτά; or by ἃ combination of both. The 
authors of the divergent Gr. text of 35-40 omit tliis 
ornament altogether (LXX 38/4), The phrase 
κυμάτια στρεπτά suggests a cable moulding, as ex- 
plained by pseudo-Aristeas (Hpist. ad Philocratem, 
ed. Wendland, § 58, ‘ worked in relief in the form 
of ropes’), which also suits Josephus’ description 
(τὸ ἐδαῴος ἕλικος [a spiral], .6. § 140). On the other 
hand, the same phrase is used in architecture of 
an ogee moulding, and this is certainly the nature 
of the ornament on the table of the Arch of Titus 
(see Reland, op. cit. 73 ff., and plate of mouldings 
opp. p. 76). In any case, both the sides and ends 
οἵ the massive top were separately decorated by 
a solid gold moulding, which gave them the appear- 
ance of four panels sunk into the table (Reland, 
ut sup., and cf. Jos. § 140, κοιλαίνεται δὲ καθ᾽ ἕκασ- 
τον πλευρόν, K.T.A.). The legs, according to Josephus, 
were square in the upper and rounded in the lower 
half, terminating in claws, a statement confirmed 
by the sculpture and by the analogy of the domestic 
art of the aneients, They were connected by a 
binding rail (non, EV ‘border’) ‘of an hand- 
breadth round about’ (v.”), also ornamented with 
a cable or an ogee moulding. It doubtless marked 
the transition from the square to the round portions 
of the legs. The broken ends of this rail are still 
visible on the arch with a pair of trumpets leaning 
against them (illustr. under Music, vol. iii. p. 462). 
At its four corners four gold rings were attached, 
through which, and parallel to the sides, the two 
poles or staves were passed by means of which thie 
table was moved from place to place. 

For the service of the table a number of gold 
vessels (cf. Reland, op. cié. 99-122), presumably of 
hammered or repoussé work, were provided. These 
comprised, in our RV rendering, ‘dishes, spoons, 
flagons, and bowls to pour out withal’ (v.”%, ef. 
AV). The ‘dishes’ were the flat salvers or chargers 
on which the loaves of the presence-bread were 
conveyed to, or in which they were placed upon, 
the table, or both together. The ‘spoons’ were 
rather the cups containing the frankincense (LAX 
τὰς Ovlcxas) which entered into this part of the 
ritual (Lv 947), two of which were still visible in 
Reland’s day. The ‘flagons’* were the larger, 
the ‘ bowls’ the smaller vessels (σπονδεῖα καὶ κύαθοι) 
for the wine, which we must suppose also entered 
into the ritual of the shewbread. The silence of 
the OT on this point led the Jewish doctors to 
give novel and absurd explanations of the vessels 
last mentioned—such as hollow pipes between the 
loaves, or parts of a frame on which they lay. 
Similarly, these authorities differ as to whether the 
loaves were laid in two piles lengthwise across the 
width of the table—as one would naturally suppose 
—or alongitslength. A favourite tradition gives 
the length of each loaf as ten handbreadths (25 ft.) 
and the breadth as five. Since the width of the 


* A flagon is a favourite type on Jewish coins (MONEY, vol. iii. 
p. #315), 


table was only 1 cubit or six handbreadths, the 
loaves were baked with two handbreadths [their 
‘horns’] turned up at either end, thus taking the 
shape of a huge square bracket! (For these and 
similar speculations, as curious as useless, see 
Menahoth xi. 4ff.; the Baraitha, § vil, with 
Flesch’s notes and diagrams; Edersheim, The 
Temple, 154ff.; and Ugolinus’ treatise in his 
Thesaurus, vol. x.). The position of the table was 
on ‘the north side’ of the holy place (26%). 

(6) The golden Lampstand (Ex 25%!-40 = 3717-24 
[Gr. 381*-1"]; cf. Jos. Ané. 1. vi. 7, BJ VI. v. 5). 
—Of the whole furniture of the tabernacle, the 
article to which, since Wycelif’s time, our Eng. 
versions have given the misleading designation 
‘the candlestick,’ afforded the greatest opportunity 
for the display of artistic skill. It was in reality 
a lampstand (ayn, Avxyvfa—the latter in Mt δ: 
and parallels, where RV gives ‘[lamp]-stand,’ 
Vulg. candelabrum) of pure gold (§ i1i.), hence 
also termed the ‘ pure lampstand’ (315 5957 ete. [οἵ. 
‘the pure table,’ Lv 24°]; for other designations 
see below). See also LAMP. 

The lampstand on the Arch of Titus differs from that described 
in the text of P in several particulars, notably in the details of 
the ornamentation (see Reland's plate, op. cit. 6). In this 
respect it agrees better with the description of Josephus, who 
speaks of its ‘knops and lilies with pomegranates and bowls,’ 
seventy ornaments in all, The base, further, is hexagonal in 
form and ornamented with non-Jewish figures, while Jewish 
tradition speaks of the lampstand of the second temple as 
having a tripod base. The earliest known representation of the 
stand is found on certain copper coins doubtfully attributed to 
Antigonus, the last of the Hasmonzans (Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, 102, with woodcut), Ata later period the seven-branched 
‘candlestick,’ more or less conventionally treated, was a favour- 
ite motif with Jewish and Christian artists on lamps,* gema, 
tombs, etc. 

Like the cherubim above the propitiatory (§ ix.), 
the lampstand was of ‘ beaten (i.e. repowssé) work’ 
(nypo). A talent of gold was employed in its con- 
struction, the general idea of which is clear (see 
illustration) : from a central stem three opposite 


TUE GOLDEN LAMPSTAND. 
pairs of arms branched off ‘like the arrangement 


of a trident’ (Josephus), curving outwards and 
upwards till their extremities, on which the lamps 
were placed, were on a level with the top of the 
shaft. The upper portion of this central stem, 
from the lowest pair of arms upwards, is termed 
the shaft (732, so KV; not as AV ‘ branch’), also the 
lampstand par exeellence (v.*4); the lower portion 
is the base (so rightly RV for 77, lit. ‘loins,’ in the 
Mishna Θ᾽ Kel. xi. 7). The latter, we have seen, 
probably ended in a tripod with clawed feet, as in 
the table of shewbread. The leading motive of 
the ornamentation on stem and arms is derived 


* For one of the best of these, showing the base in the form 
of a tripod, see PL F'St, 1886, p. 8. 
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from the flower or blossom of the almond tree. 
The complete ornament, introduced four times on 
the stem and three times on each of the six 
branches, is termed yaa (gébia’, lit. ‘cup,’ so RV; 
AV ‘bow1’), and consists of éwo parts,* correspond- 
ing to the calyx and corolla of the almond flower, 
the kaphiér (EV ‘knop’) and the perah (EV 
‘flower’) of the text. At what intervals these 
‘inops and flowers’ are to be introduced is not 
stated (for the speculations of the Rabbis see 
Flesch, op. cit. with diagrams), nor do we know 
how the four sets of v.* are to be distributed. 
It is usually assumed that these include the three 
knops which in v.*° ornament the points where the 
branches diverge from the stem. It seems to us 
more in harmony with the text to regard the three 
knops in question, with which no flowers are 
associated, as suggested rather by the scales of 
the stem of a tree, from whose axils spring the 
buds which develop into branches. We accordingly 
prefer to find seven knops on the central stem, viz. 
two ‘knops and flowers’ to ornament the base, 
three ‘ knops’ alone, forming axils for the branches, 
and two ‘knops and flowers’ on the upper part of 
the shaft. Shaft and arms alike probably termin- 
ated in a ‘cup’ with its knop and flower, the five 
outspread petals of the corolla serving as a tray 
for one of the seven lamps.t The latter were 
doubtless of the unvarying Eastern pattern (see 
LAMP). The nozzles were turned towards the 
north, facing the table of shewbread, the lampstand 
having its place on the south side of the Holy 
Place. To see that the lamps were supplied with 
the finest produce of the olive (‘ pure olive oil 
beaten,’ for which see OIL, vol. 111. p. 591%, 5925), 
trimmed and cleaned, was part of the daily duty of 
the priests. ‘The necessary apparatus, the snuffers 
and snuff-dishes (which see) with the ‘oil vessels’ 
(Nu 45), were also of pure gold. 

From the notices in the different strata of P 
(Ex 277%, ef. 30’, ων 9.15. Nu 8!) it is not clear 
whether the lamps were to be kept burning day 
and night or by night only. The latter alterna- 
tive was the custom in the sanctuary of Shiloh (18 
3°). From Lv 24!* (note v.2)—of which Ex 272% 
is perhaps a later reproduction—it would appear 
that the lamps burned only ‘from evening to 
morning.’ At the time of the morning sacrifice 
they were to be trimmed, cleaned, and replaced 
(Ex 30’, ef. Zamid iii. 9, vi. 1), ready to be relit 
in the evening (30°, 2 Ch 13"), Against this, the 
prima facie interpretation, must be put such con- 
siderations as these: (1) the ancient custom of the 
ever burning lamp alluded to under CANDLE (vol. 
i. p. 8480) ; (2) the expression Von Δ, a ‘continual 
lamp or light’ (Lv 247=Ex 27”): and (3) since the 
dwelling was absolutely dark, there must, one 
would think, have been some provision for light- 
ing it during the day. The practice of a later 
period, vouched for by Josephus (Ané. IIL. viii. 3 
[8 199], with which ef. his quotation from pseudo- 
Heeateeus, c. Apion. 1. 22 [§ 199]), by which only 
three of the lanips burned by day and the remain- 
ing four were lighted at sunset, seems to be a 
compromise between the directions of the text and 
the practical necessities of the case (so Riehm, 
HWL*, art. ‘Leuchter’). The Rabbinical notices 
are still later, and differ from both the data of P 
and those of Josephus. (On the whole question 

* This appears from 2593, where the cups are defined as each 
consisting of ‘a knop and a flower’; hence in v.31 ‘its knops 
and its flowers’ are to be taken as in apposition to ‘its cups’ 
(see Dillm. <n foe.), not, as already in LXX, as two additional 
ornaments (οὐ zpurnpes καὶ of σφαιρωτῆρες καὶ τὰ κρίνα cf. the 
similar misinterpretation regarding the frames of the dwelling 
on the part of the LXX, § vil. (0) above). 

t In the Mishna perah (‘flower’) has on this account become 
the usual term for the plinth or tray of an ordinary lampstand 


Ohaloth xi. 8, Kelim xi. 7). Of. the ἐνθέμια of the divergent 
escription in the Gr. text (8717), 


see Schiirer, HJP τι. i. 281f. with full reff., and 
295 f.). 


The fate of the golden lampstand of the second temple, made 
under the direction of Judas Maccabwus (1 Mac 449f) to replace 
the earlier stand (τὴν λυχνίαν τοῦ Ga ros, ἐδ. 121, Ben Sira’s λυχνία 
ἁγία, 2617) carried off by Antiochus tv., has been narrated under 
SHEWBREAD (δ iii.). Onias in furnishing his temple at Leontopolis 
was content with a single golden lamp, suspended by a chain of 
gold (Jos. BJ VII, x. 3). 


(c) The Altar of Incense (Ex 30'5=37%-*8 [the 
latter absent in Gr.}; Jos, Ané, 111. vi. 8 [§ 147 ff.]). 
—No part of the furniture of the tabernacle has 
been the subject of so much controversy in recent 
years as the altar of incense, which in our present 
text of Exodus occupies the place of honour in 
front of the veil. The attitude of modern criticism 
to Ex 30. 31 has been already stated (8 ili.), and it 
must suffice here to indicate in a summary way 
the principal grounds on which recent critics, with 
one voice, have pronounced against the presence 
of this altar in the tabernacle as sketched by the 
original author of Ex 25-29 (cf. Exobus, vol. i. p. 
810°; INCENSE, vol. 11. p. 467{.; TEMPLE). 


(1) The tabernacle and its furniture have been described in 
detail, as also the dress and consecration of its ministrant 
priests, and the whole section brought to a solemn close with 
2945, Advocates of the traditional view must therefore ex- 
plain the absence from its proper place in ch. 25 of an article 
ex hypothesi so essential to the daily ritual (307) as the altar 
of incense. They have also to account for the fact that the 
position of Ex 301-10 varies in the MT, the Samaritan-Hebrew, 
and Gr. texts (being altogether absent from the latter in the 
recapitulation in ch. 37). (2) Ps in the most unmistakable 
manner refers to the altar of burnt-offering as ‘the altar’ (so 
not less than 100 times, according to the Ozf. Hez. ii. 127), 
implying that he knew no other. Only in strata that bear 
other marks,of a later origin does it receive a distinguishing 
epithet (§ vi. (a)). (3) The reference in 301° is clearly based on, 
and is therefore younger than, the ritual of the Day of Atone- 
ment as described in Ly 1612-14, But this chapter ignores the 
altar of incense, and, in harmony with Ly 10! and Nu 16), 
requires the incense to be offered on censers, (4) Careful exami- 
nation of the MT of 1 Καὶ 7 and Ezk 41 (see SHewsBreAD, TEMPLE) 
has disclosed the fact that an incense altar found a place 
neither in the real temple of Solomon nor in the ideal temple 
of Ezekiel, The references in 1 Ch 2818, 2 Oh 419 etc., are too 
late in date to enter into the argument as to the contents of 
P. The first historical reference to the ‘golden altar’ is found 
in the account of the sack of the temple by Antiochus Iv. 
(1 Mac 121). On the other hand, the extreme scepticism of 
Wellhausen (Proleg., Eng. tr. 67) and others as to the existence 
of such an altar even in the second temple is unwarranted (see 
Delitzsch, ‘Der Raucheraltar’ in Zeitschr. f. kirch!. Wissenschaft, 
1880, 114-121) 


Assuming, then, that we have to do with a later 
addition (novella) to the original code, we note 
that this second altar is named nibp rweP nay (901) 
or simply mibpa "Ὁ (8051 etc.), also the ‘golden altar’ 
(3958 ete., 1 Mac 1%); in the LXX τὸ θυσιαστήριον 
τοῦ θυμιάματος, in Philo and Josephus τὸ θυμιατήριον 
—so Symm. and Theod. 30!; for He 9* see end of 
section. Like the larger altar it is ‘four square,’ 
a cubit in length and breadth, and 2 cubits in 
height, and furnished with horns (for these see 
8 vi.). The material is acacia wood, overlaid with 
pure gold, the ornamentation a moulding of solid 
gold (13, see § viii. (α}), with the usual provision 
for rings and staves (v.**).* Its position is to be in 
the Holy Place, in front of ‘the veil that is by 
the ark of the testimony’ (v.*°). Aaron and his 
sons shall offer ‘a perpetual incense’ upon it 
night and morning, when they enter to dress and 
light the lamps of the golden stand (v.™). Once 
a year, on the Day of Atonement, its horns shall 
be brought into contact with the atoning: blood 
(v.%), Owing to the ambiguity in the directions of 
v.8 (cf, 6% with 6* in MT, Sam., and LXX; also 
Ifolzinger, im foc.) if taken by themselves, and_to 
the influence of the late gloss (1 K 6”), a tradition 
erew up, which finds expression in the famous 
passage He 94, that the incense altar stood in 
the Most Holy Place, ‘which had a golden alta: 

* Differently expressed from Pe. 
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of incense* and the ark of the covenant.’ The 
same verse contains a similar divergent tradition 
regarding the contents of the ark (see next section). 

ix. THE FURNITURE OF THE Most HOLY PLACE. 
—The Ark and the Propitiatory (Ex 25'°*=37'" 
[Gr. 881-5]; Jos. Ant. Il. vi. 5).—Within the Most 
Holy Place stood in solitary majesty the sacred 
ark, on which rested the i aaa 8 or mercy- 
seat with its overarching cherubim. The history 
of the ancient palladium of the Hebrew tribes, 
‘the ark of J”’ of the older writers, has been 
given under ARK. We have here a more elabor- 
ate shrine, to whieh P gives by preference the 
designation ‘ark of the testimony’ (nyg jny 257 
and often, ἡ κιβωτὸς rod μαρτυρίου), a phrase parallel 
to and synonymous with that favoured by Deut. 
and the Deuteronomistic editors, ‘ark of the cove- 
nant.’ In both eases the ark was so named as 
containing the Decalogue (ΠΥ ‘the testimony,’ 
251% 21), written on ‘the tables of testimony’ (31"). 
The ark itself sometimes receives the simple title 
‘the testimony’ (16* etc.) ; and the tabernacle, as 
we have seen (8 lil.), as in its turn containing the 
ark, is named ‘the dwelling of the testimony’ and 
‘the tent of the testimony.’t See TESTIMONY. 

The ark of P is an oblong chest of acacia wood 
overlaid within and without with gold, 23 cubits 
in length, and 13 in breadth and height (1.6. 5x3 
x3 half- cubits) Each of its sides is finished 
with a strip of cable or ogee moulding (γι, EV 
‘crown,’ see § villi. (@)) of solid gold in the same 
manner as the top of the table of shewbread; 
with this difference, however, that in the former 
the upper line of moulding must have projected 
beyond the plane of the top of the ark, probably to 
the extent of the thickness of the propitiatory, in 
order that the latter, with its cherubim, might 
rewain in place during the march. ‘Within the 
sacred chest was to be deposited ‘the testimony’ 
(v."°) or Decalogue, as already explained. Before 
it—not within it, as a later tradition supposed 
(He 9*)—were afterwards placed a pot of manna 
(Ex 16%-) and Aaron’s rod that budded (Nu 17"). 

Distinct from but resting upon the ark, and of 
the same superficial dimensions (24 x 14 cubits), was 
a slab of solid gold, to which the name kappéreth is 
given (only in P and 1 Ch 28" EV ‘ mercy-seat’). 

The familiar rendering ‘mercy-seat,’ first used by Tindale, 
following Luther’s Gnadenstuhl (cf. SHEWBREAD, § i.), goes back 
to that of the oldest VSS (LXX ἱλαστήριον, Vulg. propitiatorium) 
—and is based on the secoudary and technical sense of the 
root-verb Ἴ2, viz. ‘to make propitiation’ for sin. Ilence the 
Wyclif-Hereford rendering ‘ propitiatory,’ derived from Jerome, 
is preferable to Tindale’s ‘mercy-seat.’ In our opinion the 
rendering ‘ propitiatory’ must be maintained. The alternative 
‘covering’ (RVm) adopted in preference by so many modern, 
particularly German, scholars (cf. ἐπίθεμα in Gr. of Ex 257, and 
Philo, op, cit. [ed. Mangey, ii. 150) ἐπίθεμα, ὡσωνεὶ eaux [a lid]), 
is open to two serious objections. On the one hand it is based 
on the still unproved assumption that the primary signification 
of 153 was ‘to cover,’{ and on the other hand the kapporeth 
was in no sense the lid or cover of the ark, which was a chest or 
coffer complete in itself. Dillmann and others have unsuccess- 
fully attempted a via media by taking kapporeth in the sense 
of a protective covering (Schutzdach, Deckplatte, etc.) See, 
further, Deissmann, Bible Studies [Eng. tr.], p. 124 ff. 

Near the ends of the propitiatory stood, facing 
each other, tavo small§ emblematie figures, the 
eherubim, of the same material and workmanship 

*So ΒΕ πὶ and American RV in text for χρυσοῦν θυμειωτήριον 
with most recent interpreters; AV and RV ‘a golden censer.’ 

+ In the art. ARK (8 i.) attention was briefly called to the 
three sets of designations of the ark characteristic of the early, 
the Deuteronomic, and the priestly writers respectively, of 
which all the other OT titles, some twenty in all, are merely 
variations and expansions. See for later discussions H. P, 
Smith, Samuel, 33; ‘Ark’ in Lneye. Bibl. i. 800 f.; Meinhold, Die 
Lade Jahves, 2 ff. 

1 The most recent research seems to point in favour of the 
alternative ‘to wipe off’; see Zimmern, Beitriige zur Kenntniss 
ad. babyl. Religion, 92; Haupt in JBL, xix. (1900) 61, 80. 

§ Τὸ must be noted that, with bodies bent and wings out- 


stretched, the cherubim were accommodated on a surface Jess 
than 4 ff. from end to end. 


as the golden lampstand, viz. ‘beaten’ or repoussé 
work (nypp, χρυσοτορευτά) of pure gold. Being 
securely soldered to the propitiatory they are 
reckoned as ‘of one piece’ with it (v.¥). Each 
cherub was furnished, like the larger and differently 
placed cherubim of Solomon’s temple (1 K 6232), 
with a pair of wings which met overhead, while 
their faces were bent downwards towards the 
propitiatory. Whatever may have been their 
significance in primitive Hebrew mythology, the 
cherubim as here introduced, like the kindred sera- 
phim in Isaiah’s vision, are the angelic ministers 
of J”, guarding in the attitude of adoration the 
throne of His earthly glory (ef. Book of Enoch, ed. 
Charles, 71’). The propitiatory, with the over- 
arching cherubim, was, in truth, the innermost 
shrine of the wilderness sanctuary, for it was at 
onee J”’s earthly and the footstool of His heavenly 
throne* (ef. 1 Ch 287), Not at the tent door, as 
in the earlier representation (Ex 3374), but ‘from 
above the propitiatory, from between the cherubim ’ 
(25:2), will J” henceforth commune with His servant 
Moses (308). ‘There, in the darkness and the 
silence, he listened to the Voice’ (Nu 78). 

For the transport of the sacred chest, its pro- 
pitiatory and cherubim, two poles of acacia wood 
overlaid with gold are provided. These are to 
rest permanently (Ex 25, otherwise Nu 4%, where 
the staves are inserted when the march begins) in 
four rings, attached, according to our present text, 
to the four ‘feet’ (vnppys v.", so RV, but AV 
“corners’) of the ark. 


But this text and rendering are open to serious question. 
For (1) of the shape, lenzth, and construction of these ‘ feet’ 
nothing issaid; (2) why should the author employ the Pheenician 
word (O35) for ‘foot’ here in place of the usual 539 (v.26)? (8) If 
the rings were attached so far down, a state of dangerously 
unstable equilibrium would result; (4) all the oldest versions 
apparently read, or at least, as our own AV, rendered as in v.26 
vrxa ‘its four corners.’¢ We must suppose, then, that the 
rings were atbached, perhaps below the moulding, at the corners 
of the short sides of the ark (so the Baraitha, Neumann, Keil), 
along which, and not along the long sides (as Riggenbach, 
Dillm., and most), the poles rested. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to secure that the Divine throne shall always face in 
the direction of the march. The weight of the whole must 
have been considerable, with poles, certainly not ‘staves,’ and 
bearers to correspond. ᾧ 


In the second temple there was no ark, and 
consequently no propitiatory, notwithstanding the 
statement in the Apocalypse of Baruch (67) that it 
was hidden by an angel before the destruction of 
the temple, A.D. 70. According to P the sole 
contents of the ark, as we have seen, were the two 
tables of testimony on which the Decalogue was 
inscribed. Once a year, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, the high priest alone entered the Holy of 
Holies to bring the blood of the sin-offerings into 
contact with the propitiatory (Lv 16"; see ATONE- 
MENT, DAy OF, vol. i. p. 199). 

x. ERECTION AND CONSECRATION OF THE 
TABERNACLE. — In the oldest stratum of the 
Priests’ Code the direetions for the preparation of 
the sanetuary and its furniture (Ex 25-27), which 
have engaged our attention up to this point, are 
followed by equally minute instructions as to the 
priestly garments (28), and by the solemn conseera- 
tion of Aaron and his sons for the priestly office 
(29). The altar alone of the appointments of the 


* For this idea and its possible bearing on the ultimate 
historica] origin of the ark as the empty throne of an imageless 
deity, see Meinhold, Die Lade Jahves (1900), 44 and passim, based 
on the researches of Reichel in Ueber Vorhellenische Gotterculie 
(esp. 27ff.); cf. also Budde in Expos, Times, June 1898, p. 
396 if. (reprinted [in German] in ZA 7’W, 1901, p. 1094 ff.). 

¢ Cf. 1 K 799, where ὙΠ, of MT (AV here also ‘corners’) is 
similarly regarded by recent commentators as a corruption of 
YARS or VAIS, 

{ The propitiatory, even if only a fingerbreadth thick, would 
alone weigh 760 Ib. troy, The weight of the whole must be put 
at about 6cwt. The Talmud mentions four bearers (Flesch, op. 
cit, 66). Two sufficed for the historical ark (ARK, vol. i. p. 1605) 
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sanctuary is singled out for consecration (29%), 
In the first of the accretions to the older document 
(30. 31), however, we find instructions for the 
anointing of ‘the tent of meeting’ and all the 
furniture of the sanctuary with the ‘holy anoint- 
ing oil’ (30°64), with which also the priests are to 
be anointed. When we pass to the still later 
stratum (35-40; see above, § ili.), we find a record 
of the carrying out of the preceding instructions 
to the last detail, followed by the erecting of ‘the 
dwelling of the tent of meeting’ (40'*-) on the first 
day of the first month of the second year, that is, 
a year less fourteen days from the first anniversary 
of the Exodus (40:" 17, cf. 12%), A comparison 
with 19! shows that according to P’s chronology a 
period of at least nine months is allowed for the 
construction of the sanctuary and its furniture. 
Some of the questions raised by 4018. 19. as to the 
manner in which the curtains ‘were spread over 
the dwelling’ have been discussed by anticipation in 
§ vii. (6) ; it must suffice now to add that after the 
court and the tabernacle proper had been set up, 
and all the furniture in its place, the whole, we 
must assume, was duly anointed by Moses him- 
self in accordance with the instructions of the 
preceding verses (40%), although this fact is not 
mentioned until we reach a later portion of the 
narrative (Lv 8, Nu 7). This consecration of the 
sanctuary naturally implies that it is now read 
for the purpose for which it was erected. Accord- 
ingly ‘the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and 
the glory of J” filled the dwelling’ (40%). J” had 
now taken possession of the holy abode which had 
been prepared for Him. With the new year, as 
was most fitting, the new order of things began. 
xi, THE TABERNACLE ON THE Marcu (Nu 2? 
37-38 41f etc.).— The cloud which rested on the 
dwelling by day and appeared as a pillar of fire 
by night accompanied the Hebrews ‘ throughout 
all their journeys’ in the wilderness. When ‘the 
cloud was taken up from over the dwelling’ (Ex 
4057, Nu 917) this was the signal for the tents to be 
struck and another stage of the march begun ; 
while, ‘as long as the cloud abode upon the dwell- 
ing, whether it were two days or a month or a 
year, the children of Israel remained encamped 
and journeyed not (Nu 9!*#-). The charge of the 
tabernacle and of all that pertained thereto was 
committed to the official guardians, the priests 
and Levites (Nu 3°%), When the signal for the 
march was given by a blast from the silver trumpets 
(10'#-), the priests entered the dwelling, and, taking 
down the veil at the entrance to the Most Holy 
Place, wrapped it round the ark (4°%). This, as 
the most sacred of all the contents of the taber- 
nacle, received three coverings in all, the others 
but two. Full and precise instructions follow for 
the wrapping up of the rest of the furniture (47:13), 
This accomplished, the priests hand over their 
precious burden to the first of the Levitical guilds, 
the sons of Kohath, for transport by means of the 
bearing-poles with which each article is provided 
(v.-), The second guild, the sons of Gershon, 
have in charge the tapestry curtains of the dwell- 
ing, the hair curtains of the tent, the two outer 
coverings, the veil, and the screen (37! 4518), For 
the conveyance of these, two covered waggons and 
four oxen are provided by the heads of the tribes 
(7-7), The remaining division of the Levites, the 
sons of Merari, receives in charge the frames and 
bars of the dwelling, together with the pillars and 
bases of the dwelling and of the court, with four 


waggons and eight oxen for their transport (20.).* | 


*The fondness of the priestly writers for proportion (2:1) 
has again led to strange results, for, even with the colossal 


Everything being now in readiness, the march 
began. The Levites, according to Nu 2)’,—and aa 
the symmetry of the camp requires,—marched in 
the middle of the line, with two divisions of three 
tribes each before them and two behind. This, 
however, does not accord with Nu 10", according 
to which the sons of Gershon and Merari marched 
after the first division of three tribes, and had the 
tabernacle set up before the arrival of the Kohath- 
ites with the sacred furniture between the second 
and third divisions. 

xii. THE HISTORICITY oF P’s TABERNACLE.— 
After what has been said in our opening section— 
with which the art. ARK must be compared—as to 
the nature, location, and ultimate disappearance 
of the Mosaic tent of meeting, it is almost super- 
fluous to inquire into the historical reality of the 
costly and elaborate sanctuary which, according 
to P, Moses erected in the wilderness of Sinai. 
The attitude of modern OT scholarship to the 
priestly legislation, as now formulated in the 
Pentateuch (see §§ 1. and iv. above), and in par- 
ticular to those sections of it which deal with the 
sanctuary and its worship, is patent on every 
page of this Dictionary, and is opposed to the 
historicity of P’s tabernacle. It is now recognized 
that the highly organized community of the priestly 
writers, rich not only in the precious metals and 
the most costly Phoenician dyes, but in men of 
rare artistic skill, is not the unorganized body of 
Hebrew serfs and nomads that meets us in the 
oldest sources of the Pentateuch. Even after 
centuries spent in contact with the civilization 
and arts of Canaan, when skilled artists in metal 
were requiréd, they had to be hired by Solomon 
from Pheenicia. Again, the situation of P’s taber- 
nacle, its highly organized ministry, its complex 
ritual, are utterly at variance with the situation 
and simple appointments of the Elohistic tent of 
meeting (see ὃ i.). With regard, further, to the 
details of the description, as studied in the fore 
going sections, we have repeatedly had to call 
attention to the obscurities, omissions, and minor 
inconsistencies of the text, which compel the 
student to the conviction that he is dealing not 
with the description of an actual structure, but 
with an architectural programme, dominated by 
certain leading conceptions. The most convine- 
ing, however, of the arguments against the actual 
existence of P’s tabernacle, is the silence of the pre- 
exilic historical writers regarding it. There is 
absolutely no place for it in the picture which 
their writings disclose of the early religion of the 
Hebrews. The tabernacle of P has no raison @étre 
apart from the ark, the history of which is known 
With fair completeness from the conquest to its 
removal to the temple of Solomon. But in no 
genuine passage of the history of that long period 
ws there so much as a hint of the tabernacle, with 
its array of ministering priests and Levites. Only 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 16% 21” ete.), psalm-writers, 
editors, and authors of marginal glosses, writing 
at a time when P’s conception of Israel’s past 
had displaced every other, find the tabernacle of 
the priestly writers in the older sources, or supply 
it where they think it ought to have been (cf. 2 Ch 
15. with 1K 3°), See, further, Wellh. Proleg. 
(Eng. tr.) 39ff., and recent works cited in the 
Literature at the end of this article. 

xiii, THE RULING IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS SIG- 
NIFICANCE OF THE TABERNACLE. —If, then, the 
tabernacle of the foregoing sections had no historical 
existence, is its study, on that account, a waste of 
time and labour? Byno means. On the contrary, 


| the tabernacle as conceived by the priestly writers 


‘boards’ of previous writers reduced to frames (see 8 vii. (6), | is the embodiment of a sublime idea with which 


the loads of the Merarites were out of all proportion to those o 
the Gershonites. 
the latest sections of the Hexateuch. 


Nu 7, however, is now recognized as one of | 


are associated many other ideas and truths of the 
most vital moment for the history of religion. In 
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this place it is impossible to do more than indicate 
in summary form some of these vital religious 
truths to which reference has been made. We have 
already (§ iv.) expressed the conviction that the 
only standpoint from which to approach the study 
of the true significance of the tabernacle, as de- 
signed by the author of Ex 25-29, is that laid down 
by this author himself. Following the lead of 
Ezekiel, his chief aim, and the aim of the priestly 
writers who expanded the original sketch, is to 
show to future generations the necessary conditions 
under which the ideal relation between J” and 
Israel may be restored and maintained. This ideal 
is expressed by Ezekiel and by P as a dwelling of 
J” in the midst of His covenant people (reff. in § iv.). 
The methods, however, by which these two kindred 
spirits sought to impress this ideal upon their con- 
temporaries are diametrically opposed. Ezekiel 

rojects his ideal forward into the Messianic future ; 

throws his backwards to the golden age of Moses. 
Both sketches are none the less ideals, whose 
realization for prophet and priest alike was still 
in the womb of the future. Both writers follow 
closely the arrangements of the pre-exilic temple, 
P, however, striving to unite these with existing 
traditions of the Mosaic tent of meeting. It is the 
recognition of these facts that makes it possible to 
say that ‘a Christian apologist can alford to admit 
that the elaborate description of the tabernacle is 
to be regarded asa product of religious idealism, 
working upon a historical basis’ (Ottley, Aspects 
of the Old Test, 226). 

The problem that presented itself to the mind 
of P was this: Under what conditions may the 
Divine promise of Ezk 37” (‘my dwelling shall be 
with them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people’) be realized? This we take to be 
the supreme idea of the priestly code, the realiza- 
tion of the presence of God in the midst of His 
people (Ex 25° 29%), This thought, as we have 
seen, is expressed in the characteristic designation 
‘the dwelling,’ given by P to the most essential 
part of the sanctuary which is to be the concrete 
embodiment of the thought. 

The Divine dwelling must be in accordance with 
the Divine character. Now, in the period from 
Deuteronomy to the close of the Exile, the two 
aspects of the Divine character which the inspired 
teachers of the time place in the forefront of their 
teaching are the unity and the holiness of J”. 
Each of these attributes has its necessary cor- 
relate. The unity of J” requires the unity or 
centralization of His worship, which is the keynote 
of Deuteronomy. The holiness of J” demands the 
holiness of His people, which is the recognized 
keynote of the Law of Holiness (Lv 19ff.). The 
crowning result of the discipline of the Exile may 
be summed up in the simple formula ‘ one God, one 
sanctuary,’ a thought which dominates the priestly 
code from end toend. That there should be but 
one sanctuary in the wilderness, a symbol of the 
unity of J”, is therefore for P a thing of course, 
requiring neither justification nor enforcement. 

With regard to the other pair of correlates, a 
holy God and a holy people, the whole ceremonial 
system of the priestly code expends itself in the 
eliort to give expression to this twofold thought. 
The centre of this system is the tabernacle and its 
priesthood, and every effort is made to render the 
former a visible embodiment of the holiness of the 

xod who is to be worshipped in itscourt. We have 
seen (§iv.) the precautions taken by Ezekiel to guard 
his new sanctuary from profanation; the same 
thought is prominent in H (Law of Holiness), and 
is impressively exhibited in the arrangement of the 
desert camp in P. Between the tents of the twelve 
tribes and the throne of J” there intervene the 
cordon of the tents of the tribe of Levi, the court, 


and the Holy Place—into which priests alone may 
enter,—all so many protecting sheaths, to borrow 
a figure from plant-life, of the Most Holy Place, 
where J” dwells enthroned in ineffable majesty and 
almost unapproachable holiness.* Once a year 
only may the high priest, as the people’s repre- 
sentative, approach within its precincts, bearing 
the blood of atonement. Not only, therefore, is 
the one tabernacle the symbol of J”’s unity, it is 
also an eloquent witness to the truth: ‘ Ye shall 
be holy, for I, J’, your God am holy’ (Lv 19%). 
Yet these precautions are, after all, intended not 
to exclude but to safeguard the right of approach 
of J”’s people to His presence. The tabernacle was 
still the ‘tent of meeting,’ the place at which, 
with due precautions, men might approach J”, and 
in which J” condescended to draw near to men. It 
is thus ἃ witness to the further truth that man is 
called to enjoy a real, albeit still restricted, com- 
munion and converse with God. 

One other attribute of the Divine nature receives 
characteristic expression in the arrangements of 
P’s sanctuary. This is the perfection and har- 
mony of the character of J”. Symmetry, harmony, 
and proportion are the three essentials of the 
zesthetic in architecture ; and in so far as the sesthe- 
tic sense in man, by which the Creator has qualified 
him for the enjoyment of the beauty and harmony 
of the universe, isa part of the Divine image (Gn 
126f-) in each of us, these qualities are reflexions of 
the harmony and perfection of the Divine nature. 
The symmetry of the desert sanctuary has already 
been abundantly emphasized. The harmony of its 
design is shown in the balance of all its parts, and 
in the careful gradation of the materials employed. 
The three varieties of curtains (§ iv.) and the three 
metals correspond to the three ascending degrees 
of sanctity which mark the court, the Holy Place, 
and the Most Holy respectively. In the dwelling 
itself we advance from the silver of the bases 
through the furniture of wood, thinly sheathed with 
gold, to the only mass of solid gold, the propitia- 
tory, the seat of the deity. As regards the propor- 
tions, finally, which are so characteristic of the 
tabernacle, we find liere just those ratios which are 
still considered ‘the most pleasing’ in the domain 
of architectural art, viz. those ‘of an exact cube 
or two cubes placed side by side . . . and the ratio 
of the base, perpendicular and hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, 6.9. 3, 4,5 and their multi- 
ples’ (see art. ‘Architecture’ in Hncyc. Brit.*). The 
perfect cube of the Most Holy Place is universally 
regarded as the deliberate attempt to express the 
perfection of J”’s character and dwelling-place, the 
harmony and equipoise of all His attributes. The 
similar thought, the perfection of the New Jeru- 
salem, ‘in which no truth will be exaggerated or 
distorted,’ is expressed by the fact that ‘ the length 
and breadth and height of it are equal’ (Rev 2110). 

The ‘symbolism of numbers’ in the measure- 
ments of the tabernacle, of which so much has 
been written, is too firmly established to admit of 
question (for general principles see art. NUMBER). 
The sacred numbers 3, 4, 7, 10, their parts (14, 2, 
24,5) and multiples (6, 9, 12, 20, 28, 30, 42, 48, 50, 
60, 100), dominate every detail of the fabric and its 
furniture.t In all this we must recognize an ear- 
nest striving to give concrete expression—in a 
manner, it is true, which our Western thought 
finds it difficult to appreciate—to the sacred har- 
monies and perfection of the character of the 
Deity for whose ‘dwelling’ the sanctuary is 
destined. 


*For ‘the fundamental sense of unapproachableness which 
is never absent from the notion of J’’s holiness,’ see HoLINEss, 
vol, ii. Ὁ. 3972. 

¢ The curious student will easily detect these measurementa 
and numbers in the previous sections. 
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On the other hand, that the author of Ex 25-29 
intended to give expression to ideas beyond the 
sphere of J’s relation to His covenant people, or 
even within that sphere to invest every detail of 
material, colour, ornament, etc., with a symbolical 
significance, we do not believe. Following in the 
wake of Philo (op. cv.) and Josephus (A7é. 111. vil. 
7), the Fathers, and after them many writers down 
to our own day, among whom Bihr stands pre- 
eminent, have sought to read a whole philosophy 
of the universe into the tabernacle. Now it is de- 
signed to unfold the relations of heaven and earth 
and sea, now of body, soul, and spirit, and many 
wonderful things besides. Happily, the taste for 
these fanciful speculations has died out and is not 
likely to revive. 

Quite apart from the authors of such far-fetched 
symbolisms stand several of the NT writers, who 
see in the tabernacle the foreshadowing of spiritual 
realities. Once and again the terminology of St. 
Paul betrays the influence of the tabernacle (6.0. 
the laver of regeneration, Tit 3° RVm). For the 
author of the Fourth Gospel the tabernacle on 
which rested the Divine glory in the cloud pre- 
figured tle incarnate Word who ‘tabernacled (ἐσκή- 
vwoev) among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory 
of the only begotten of the Father’ (Jn 112, In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, again, the tabernacle, 
its furniture, and ministering priesthood supply 
the unknown author with an essential part of his 
argument, With ‘singular pathos,’ to borrow 
Bishop Westcott’s apt expression, he lingers over 
his description of the sacred tent and all its 
arrangements. Yet, like the whole Levitical cere- 
monial, it was but the shadow of the heavenly 
substance (85), a ‘parable for the time present’ of 
‘the greater and more perfect tabernacle’ (91) 
which is heaven. Into this tabernacle Jesus Christ 
has entered, our great Hich Priest, by whom the 
restricted access of the former dispensation is done 
away, and through whom ‘a new and living way’ 
has been opened of free access into the ‘true’ Holy 
of Holies (9%), even the immediate presence of 
God. Last of all, in the Book of Revelation we 
have the final consummation of the kingdom of 
God portrayed under the figure of the tabernacle: 
‘Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he shall tabernacle (σκηνώσει) with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them’ (Rev 213—for v.1® see above)—in which the 
final word of revelation takes up and repeats the 
sublime ideal of Ezekiel and the priestly writers. 
‘In this representation of the New Jerusalem 
culminates the typology of the OT sanctuary’ 
(Keil). 

LITERATURE.—Works on the tabernacle are legion, but there is 
no monograph from the standpoint of the foregoing article. 
The student must start from a careful study of the text of 
Exodus and of the more recent commentaries, such as Dillmann- 
Ryssel, Strack, Holzinger, Baentsch. The commentary in the 
International Critical Series by the writer of this article is in 
preparation. The critical problems are treated by Popper, Der 
bibl. Bericht tlber die Stifishiitte, 1862; Graf, Die geschichtl. 
Bicher ἃ. AT, 61ff., 1866; Kuenen, Hexateuch ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena ; and more recent writers (see ὃ ii. above). In 
addition to the relevant sections in the Archeologies of Ewald, 
Haneberg, Keil, Benzinger, Nowack (vol. ii.), the articles should 
be consulted in the Bible Dictionaries of Winer, Riehm, and 
PRE? (by Riggenbach), all under ‘Stiftshutte’; artt. ‘Taber- 
nacle’ and ‘ Temple’ (the latter especially) in Smith’s DB. The 
more important monographs are by Neumann, Die Stiftshtite, 
1861; Riggenbach, Die Mosaische Stiftshitte2, 1867; Schick, 
Stiftshiitte und Tempel, 1898; and (in English) Brown, The 
Tabernacle 6, 1899. The most exhaustive treatment of the 
tabernacle, its arrangements and its significance, is Babr’s 
Symbolik d. Mosaischen Cultus, 2 vols. 1837-39 (Bd. i. 2nd ed. 
1874), full of fanciful ideas. On somewhat different lines is 
Friederich, Symbolik d. Mos. Stiftshtitte, 1841. Sound criticisms 
of both, and an attempt to reduce the symbolism to saner limits, 
characterize Keil’s full treatment in vol. i. of his Areck@ology 
(Eng. tr.). See also Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, 
Essay on ‘The general significance of the Tabernacle,’ p. 233 ff.; 
Ottley, Aspects of the ΟἽ, esp. p. 261 ff., ‘The symbolical sig- 
nificance,’ etc. A. R. 5. KENNEDY. 
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TABERNACLES, FEAST OF.—The names of 
this feast and the references to it in the Bible are 
given in the art. FEASTS AND FASTS. 


As the present article is a supplement to the above-named 
general one, the reader is recommended to refer to the latter 
(vol. i.), especially pp. 860, 861, and the synopsis on p. 863. (In 
the reff. to Tabernacles outside the Pentateuch insert ‘Neh’ 
between ‘Ezr 34’ and £81417’), In what follows, a number by 
itself will be a reference to a page in tbat article. 


Of the six passages containing injunctions con- 
cerning the observance of this feast, two are from 
Ex. and two from Deut. (863). The two in Ex. 
call it the Feast of Ingathering, refer to it as one 
of the three Pilgrimage Feasts (8605 and note), 
place it at the end of the year, and enjoin the 
attendance of all males at the sanctuary with 
offerings. 

The injunctions in Deut. contain noteworthy 
additions to those in Exodus. The Feast of In- 
gathering is called the Feast of Booths (sukkéth, 
without explanation as if the term were familiar), 
its duration is fixed for seven days, and it is to be 
kept at Jerusalem, ‘ the place which the Lorp thy 
God shall choose.’ Also in the year of release in 
the Feast of Tabernacles the law shall be read 
before all Israel in their hearing (Dt 3110, The 
name of the festival points to the custom of erect- 
ing booths in the vineyards during the time of the 
vintage (cf. Is 18‘a booth in a vineyard,’ RV), a 
custom which is continued to the present day in 
parts of Palestine; it served also (Lv 23-3 [H)) 
to remind the Israelites that their fathers dwelt 
in booths or tents during their passage from the 
house of bondage to the Promised Land. Of the 
two cerenionies enjoined in Dt 26, the second 
(νν. 15:15) was probably performed at this festival. 
Both in Ex. and Deut. the connexion of this and 
all three Pilgrimage Feasts with agriculture is 
clearly indicated (cf. 860°). 

Before considering the two remaining passages, 
let us trace the observance of the feast before the 
Exile. It appears to have been a custom of the 
Canaanites to keep a vintage festival, for accord- 
ing to Jg 957, after gathering the vineyards and 
treading the grapes, the men of Shechem held a 
feast in the house of their god, and at this gather- 
ing dissatisfaction with Abimelech’s rule was 
openly expressed. (For a discussion of this in- 
a: see art. ABIMELECH, and cf. Moore on 

σ 9°), 

In Jg 21! mention is made of a similar festival 
observed at Shiloh, when the maidens went out to 
dance in the vineyards; but note the contrast 
between the Canaanites in the house of their god 
and the feast of the LORD held by the Israelites. 
Although this festival was held at Shiloh, where 
the ark was, it appears to have been an observance 
by a tribe or part of Israel only. 

The yearly sacrifice which Elkanah offered to 
tle Lorpb of Hosts in Shiloh (1 5. 1°) was probably 
in the autumn. The dedication of Solomon’s 
temple took place ‘at the feast in the month 
Ethanim, which is the seventh month’ (1 Καὶ 8?),* 
2.6. at the Feast of Tabernacles. It was in imita- 
tion of this feast that Jeroboam instituted a feast 
at Bethel in the eighth month (1 K 1933), 

From these references to the feast in pre-exilic 
times it may be inferred that, (1) at least in the 
times before the establishment of the kingdom, 
the pilgrimage to the sanctuary was made but 
once a year (most probably in the autumn) ; 
(2) festivals at other times of the year were also 
observed [6]. 1 Καὶ 9%, 2Ch 815, Is 9% (‘the joy in 
harvest’; the same word as in Ex 9316 is applied 
to the feast elsewhere called the Feast of Weeks) 

* A difficulty arises in comparing this passage with 1 K 688, 
where it is stated that the house of the Lorn was not finished 
till ‘the month Bul, which is the eighth month.’ 
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29! (‘let the feasts come round,’ RV) 30%, Hos 24 
Am 551], 

Let us now consider the tworemaining passages, 
which contain injunctions concerning this feast 
(Ly 23 and Nu 29), and here we notice that, instead 
of prescriptions relating to the three Pilgrimage 
Feasts as in Ex. and Deut., we haye a sacred 
calendar in which the position of each festival is 
fixed by the month and day. A special name 
(wip swe ‘a holy convocation’) is given to the 
festivals, or rather to certain days of the festal 

eriods, and servile work is prohibited on those 

ays. The Feast of Tabernacles lasts for seven 
days as in Deut., but an eighth day is observed at 
its close as an myy ‘a solemn assembly’ (see 
Driver’s note on Dt 16%). 

The post-exilic references to this feast are con- 
tained in Ezra and Nehemiah. In Ezr 83 it is 
stated that the Feast of Tabernacles was observed 
by the returned exiles as soon as the altar was set 
up, and before the foundation of the temple of the 
LorpD was laid. The terms used in vv.** show 
acquaintance with the prescriptions of P with 
reference to burnt-offerings.* 

Very different in character from the notice in 
Ezr 3 is the account found in Neh 8-18, Here the 
details are interesting and instructive. The refer- 
ence to Ly 23% is clear. The material gathered 
by the people is that prescribed in Lv 23” (the 
wording of the two passages is in some respects 
diflerent ; cf. Ryle’s note on Neh 8). With it 
they make booths, and set them up in the courts 
of the temple and in the open spaces of the city, 
and dwell in them, according to Lv 23%. The 
feast was kept seven days, and the ‘dzereth of the 
eighth day was duly observed.t The writer is 
aware that a new method of keeping the festival 
is introduced, one unknown to the people during 
the rule of judges and kings, and the ceremonial 
throughout is that enjoined in Leviticus, Itisnot, 
however, definitely stated whether the numerous 
sacrifices prescribed for this festival in Nu 29 were 
offered on this occasion. 

The OT history of the Feast closes here. The 
eighth day, which is still distinguished from the 
seven days of Deut., is by the time of the writer 
of 2 Mac 106 reckoned as part of the Feast. 
Josephus (Ant. Ill, x. 4) speaks of keeping a 
festival of eight days, and also mentions the 
custom of bearing the Julab, consisting of a myrtle, 
willow, and palm branch in the right hand, and 
the efhrog or citron in the left. For this and 
other ceremonies observed at the feast see Jos. 
Ant. XIII. xiii. 5; the Talmudic treatise, Sukkah ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
11. 149, 157; and the references on p. 861 of art. 
FEASTS; and the NT references in the synopsis. 

On one point is stress laid in all the accounts: 
that the ingathering which the feast commemorates 
is general (‘when thou gatherest in thy labours 
out of the field,’ Ex 2816. ‘the fruits of the land,’ 
Ly 23°; ‘from thy threshingloor and from thy 
wine-vat,’ Dt 16%), The Feasts of Unleavened 
Bread (mazzéth) and of Weeks or Harvest marked 
certain stages in the work of ingathering, but the 
autumn festival, the last of the yearly cycle, was 
the thanksgiving for the combined produce of the 
whole year. As the vintage and olive harvests 


* The doubts raised as to the historical character of this 
section do not materially affect the statement here made. 

ἡ The difference between keeping the festival with and with- 
out the additional eighth day is illustrated by comparing the 
accounts of the dedication of Solomon’s temple in Kings and 
Chronicles, In 1K 866 it says, ‘on the eighth day he sent them 
away,’ 7.¢. on the 22nd of the month; but in 2 Ch 73-10 it says, 
‘in the eighth day they made a solemn assembly (dzereth) .. . 
and on the three and twentieth day of the seventh month he 
sent the people away. ...’ The Chronicler describes the feast, 
as kept according to the rule of Leviticus; the writer of Kings 
assumes that the rule of Deut. was followed. 


had just been gathered, the worshippers might 
think chiefly of these rich gifts, yet the injunctions 
above quoted bade them take a wider view, and 
thank God for all His good gifts. Itis also to be 
noted that in the autumn festival no special offer- 
ing of the fruits of the earth is enjoined corre- 
sponding to the sheaf of the wave-offering (Lv 
23°14) at Passover, and the two wave-loaves with 
sacrifice at Pentecost (231521), Yet in other 
respects the Feast of Tabernacles is specially dis- 
tinguished from otlicr feasts. In Deut. it is the 
only one of the three at which the Israelite must 
dwell at Jerusalem for seven days, and in Numbers 
the sacrifices prescribed for this festival are in 
excess of those for any other (for details see p. 
8610). Its pre-eminence is asserted by Joseplius 
(Ant. VIII. iv. 1—it was ἑορτὴ σφόδρα παρὰ τοῖς 
‘EBpalots ἁγιωτάτη καὶ μεγίστη). In the OT it is 
sometimes called ‘the Feast,’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν : 1 K 8? 6 
(=2 Ch 5? 78), Ezk 45%, Neh 814; οἵ, Lv 23°9 (Η), 
1 K 12” (Driver, Deut. 197). But it was also the 
festival which in early times was common to 
Israel and to the heathen round about them. 
May it be that the wider view of the autumn 
festival and the avoidance of any special offering 
of the fruits of the ground at this season were 
designed in order to make a distinction between 
their own festival and that of their neighbours, 
and possibly to avoid excesses which attended the 
heathen celebrations,—to impress upon the Israel- 
ite, when he appeared before the LorpD his God, 
that he was present at a harvest thanksgiving 
rather than at a vintage carnival? 


A. Τί CHAPMAN. 
TABITHA.—See Dorcas, 


TABLE.—A word used in several senses, either 
in sing. or plural, 108 times in the OT and 20 
times in the NT. In the former when singular it 
is usually (56 times) the tr. of εὑ shulhdn (LXX 
τράπεζα, Vulg. mensa). ‘Table’ is used with the 
following meanings. 1. A flat-topped stand, upon 
which victuals were set during meals, and around 
which people squatted or reclined. Such stands 
were usually small; in ancient Egypt they were 
rarely more than a foot in height. Lepsius repre- 
sents a table of this kind heaped with meat, bread, 
and fruit, with two persons sitting by it (Denkm. 
ii. 52). In the Middle and New Empire stands are 
sometimes represented as frameworks of laths 
bearing jars and other vessels on the top, and 
with an underslielf for the solid food. Such tables 
are named wth or win or thhu. In Assyrian con- 
tracts, temple tables are called salhw. The tables 
used by the fellahin of Palestine are mostly round, 
and rarely more than 12 inches igh. Probably 
the ancient domestic tables were also round, as 
Goodwin and Zornius have inferred from such 
expressions as ‘round about the table.’ The table 
in the prophet’s chamber (2 Kk 419) was probably a 
stand of this kind. It is possible that the shudhan 
may have been originally a mat or something 
spread under the food platter, as can be often 
seen at present among the fellahin; but it must 
sometimes have been sufficiently high to allow of 
portions of food dropping from it. The seventy 
kings who gleaned their meat under Adonibezek’s 
table (ὅσ 17) may have been fed from the leavings 
of the royal meals; but the boast is probably an 
Oriental exaggeration, and the number a copyist’s 
mistake. Posidonius tells of the king of the 
Parthians throwing food to persons sitting around 
him (Atheneus, iv. 38). The Greek trapeza was 
usually four-footed, hence perh. the name (Iustath. 
Comm. ad Odyss. A. 111); nevertheless it was some- 
times called frivous (Ath. 11. 32), a usage ridiculed 
by Aristophanes in an extant fragment of 17εἷ- 
messes. Homer represents each guest as having 8 
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separate table (Od. xvii. 333). These were some- 
times covered with a cloth (Crates, Theria, in Ath. 
vi. 267). The table was removed after the feast. 
The larger tables of a guest-chamber were longer 
trapezar, around which the guests reclined, and 
helped themselves from the common dishes; hence 
the expression in Lk 227 ‘the hand... is with 
me on the table.’ The food was usually on a 
platter, but sometimes laid on the table without 
any dish; hence the disgust of the condition de- 
scribed in Is 288, 

2. To prepare a table for any one is to feed or 
nourish him, as in Ps 23°, Figuratively, the per- 
sonified Wisdom is said to furnish a table for man’s 
instruction (Pr 935. Distributing the means of 
sustenance to those of the early Christians who 
lacked, was called by the apostles ‘serving tables’ 
(Ac 67). 170 eat at one’s table is to be a member of 
his household or an honoured guest. David, as 
one of Saul’s officers, ate at the king’s table (1S 
2039), and Mephibosheth as a guest ate at David’s 
table (28 91-0..11, 18. ] K 2%), The 850 a a 
who are said to have eaten at Jezebel’s table 
(1 K 18!) did not necessarily sit down with their 
royal hosts, nor did the servants of Solomon who 
consumed the meat of his table, the variety and 
amount of which amazed the queen of Bhetta 
(1 Καὶ 10°): the expression means that they were 
fed by the royal bounty (see Heraclides in Athen. 
iv. 26). The same is probably true of the 150 
Jews and rulers whom Nehemiah claims to have 
had at his table (Neh 51. The honour of sitting 
at meat with the king was a special favour (258 
1958), requiring careful behaviour (Pr 231), and 
sudden leaving of the table was a mark of dis- 
pleasure (1S 20). Those round the table are 
sald fo sié at table (1 IK 13”), and the members of 
the family circle are said to be round about the 
table (Ps 1289) 5 squatting, as the children of the 
fellahin do still. ‘The table,’ in the sense of the 
indulgence in dainties, is to be a snare for the 
wicked (Ps 6972, Ro 119. God’s table to which the 
birds of prey are invited is provided with the flesh 
of His enemies (Ezk 39°), a figurative description 
of His just judgment of the wicked. The table 
in Ezk 234! is prepared for purposes of the toilet. 

In the NT ‘table’ is used in the sense of meal 
in Lk 2271-50) Jn 12% (where RV substitutes ‘sat 
at meat’ for the AV ‘sat at the table’). In Jn 
13°25 ‘no man at table’ is the tr. of οὐδεὶς τῶν 
ἀνακειμένων. The dogs in the neighbouring Gentile 
district fed under the table (Mt 1578, Mk 5:8, 
Lk 163), Lazarus the beggar desired the crumbs 
which were gathered and thrown out from under 
the rich man’s table (Lk 1651), 

3. For the table of shewbread see artt. SHEW- 
BREAD, and TABERNACLE, p. 662 f. 

4, The ‘table of the Lord’ stands in Mal 1”! 
(ef. Ezk 41% 4416) for the altar. In 1 Co 1071, where 
it is contrasted with the ‘table of devils,’ it is 
evidently from the context the Lord’s Supper as 
compared with pagan idol-feasts, tle expression 
being probably borrowed from our Lord’s words 
‘at my table’ in Lk 22%, 

5. The tables of the money-changers (al τράπεζαι 
τῶν κολλυβιστῶν) were the small square trays on 
stands which are familiar objects at the gates and 
bazaars of Eastern towns on which coins are dis- 
played, and beside which the money - changers 
stand, These are not infrequently overturned in 
the numerous disputes about the value of ex- 
changes. These money-changers were the bankers 


of primitive times: thus in the Iszeus of Dionysius | 


of Halicarnassus the expression τράπεζαν κατα- 
σκενάζεσθαι is used in the sense of setting up a 
bank (Reiske, vii. 309). Our Lord overthrew 
those set up in the courts of the temple (Mt 21%, 
Mk 11", Jn 2"). 


6. Table in the sense of a flat surface upon 
which writings were inscribed is expressed by tha 
word 35. See following article. 

7 In Ca 112 ‘table’ is the tr. of app, rendered 
by LXX ἐν ἀνακλίσει αὐτοῦ and Vulg. in accubitu 
suo; cf. perh. 1 5. 16", and in late Heb. azn» (Levy, 
ὃ. 163) and aon (ἰδ. 464; Schechter, Ben Sira 56). 
It probably means, from the context, a couch. 
See, further, the Comm. ad loc. 

In RV ‘table’ is left out in Mk 7% AV here tr. 
κλινῶν, tables,’ but puts ‘beds’ in margin. The 
words καὶ κλινῶν are read by ADXTIZ® al min » 
latt syrr. Pshhel go arm Or; omitted by NBLA 
min Perpaue gyy M1 me, 

LITERATURE.—Besides the authors cited in text see also 
Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, Heidelberg, 1837; 
Schlichter, De mensa facierum ; and Ugolini, ‘De mensa et 
panis propositionis’ in Thes. x. 995. 

A. MACALISTER. 

TABLE, TABLET.—4. md (etym. unknown). 
This word, which may be used of wooden boards or 

lanks (Ex 278 387 in the altar of the Tabernacle, 

izk 27° in the ship fig. of Tyre, Ca 8° in a door) 7 
or of metal plates (1 K 736 on bases of lavers in 
Solomon’s temple)f, is far more frequently used of 
stone tablets, esp. those on which the Ten Words 
are said to have been written (Ex 2412 3118 
3215 bis. 16 bis. 19 2.41 tere 4 diss 28. 29 Dt 418 519 (Eng: 22) 09 dis. 
10. 11. 15,17 1001. 2 bis. 8 dé. 445 1 K 59. 2Ch 5”); of a 
tablet for writing a prophecy upon (Is 30° [I] 159], 
Hab 27); fig. in Pr 3° 7? (wise counsels are to be 
written on the table of the heart), Jer 171 (the sin 
of Judah is graven [agin] upon the table of their 
heart). In all these passages both AV and RV 
tr. m>, when used of stone, by ‘table(s),’ except 
Is 308 where RV has ‘tablet,’ a rendering which 
might well have been adopted uniformly. The 
LAX reproduces by πλάξ (except Ex 241%, Is 308, 
Hab 2? [all wvélov], Pr 3° 78 [both πλάτος], and Jer 
17} [wanting in LXX)}), and this is also the NT 
term (2 Co 33, He 9%). The ‘writing-table’ (awa- 
κίδιον, RV ‘ writing-tablet’) of Lk 1° was probably 
a waxen tablet. For a description of the use of 
both stone and wax for writing purposes see art. 
WRITING. 

2. jv3 (the tablet inscribed with a orn [styles], 
‘to Maher-shalal-hash-baz,’ Is 8! AV ‘roll’). The 
essential signification of this word appears to be 
something with a smooth polished surface, whether 
of wood, stone, or metal.* [For Sia ‘$a B has τόμος 
καινοῦ μεγάλου, A τόμ. xaprov x. μ., Aq. κεφαλὶς 
μεγάλη, Symm. τεῦχος μέγα]! The only other 
occurrence of the Heb. word is in Is 3%, where [in 
plur.] it prob, means ‘tablets of polished metal,’ 
‘mirrors’ (so Targ., Vulg., Ges., Del., Cheyne, 
Dillm,-Kittel, but see Marti, ad doc., and ef. the 
LXX τὰ διαφανῇ Λακωνικά). 8, AV ‘tablets’ (12 
{etym. unknown]; LXX περιδέξιον, περιδέξια ; RV 
‘armlets’), Ex 35%, Nu 31°, The Heb. word prob. 
stands for some neck ornament} (RVm ‘necklaces’ ; 
ef. Dillm.-Ryssel or Baentsch, Exodus, ad foc.). 
4, The ‘tablets’ (z.e. lockets) of AV in Is 3” 
become in RV ‘ perfume boxes’ (so Ges. ; ef. Vulg. 
olfactoriela), and some such sense [possibly ‘ oint- 
ment boxes’; so P. Haupt (deriving from Assyr. 


pasasu, ‘to anoint oneself’) in Cheyne’s ‘Isaiah,’ 


SBOT p. 82] is required by the context for the 
Heb. w53n ‘nz, although it may be doubted whether 
v5; ever in the OT [Pr 27° is a doubtful passage] 
actually means ‘odour.’ The meaning is perh. ‘of 
health,’ i.e. serving to give health to those who 
smell them (=‘reviving,’ ‘refreshing’; cf. the 
Niph. of the root wai, and its use in Ethp. in Syr. 


* In the Talmud reba stands for the empty margin of a page 
or roll, 

+ This is no doubt the meaning of the English word used by 
AV, for in the language of the day an_ornainent hanging from 
the neck could be called a ‘ tablet,’as Golding, Ovid, 123, ‘ Riche 
pearles were hanging at her eares, and tablets at her brest.’ 
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See, further, art. PERFUME, vol. iii. 
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TABOR (tan; Β Θαχχειά, A and Luc. Θαβώρ; 
Vulg. Thabor).—A city in Zebulun given to the 
Merarite Levites (1 Ch 6”). No name having any 
similarity to Tabor occurs in the earlier list of 
Levitical cities in Zebulun (Jos 21°**), Various 
suggestions, none of them quite satisfactory, have 
been made in regard to this place,—that the occur- 
rence of the name in 1 Chron. is due to a tran- 
seriber’s error; that it isan abbreviation of Chisloth- 
tabor, a town on the border of Zebulun (Jos 1912); 
that itis the Daberath of Jos 21°, now Debtrieh ; 
and that either a town on Mount Tabor or the 
mountain itself is intended. Some authorities 
suppose it to be the same place as Tabor on the 
border of Issachar (Jos 19%, B Γαιθβώρ, A Θαφώθ, 
Lue. Θαβώρ), and that at which the brothers of 
Gideon were slain by Zebah and Zalmunna (Jg 
8:8). C. W. WILSON. 


TABOR, MOUNT (ἦε 19; LXX ὄρος Θαβώρ, τὸ 
᾿Ιταβύριον (in Jer. and Hos.); Zhabor).—One of the 
most celebrated, and, at the same time, one of the 
most striking, mountains in Palestine. At the 
N.E. extremity of the rich plain of Esdraelon, 
and only about 5 miles Εἰ. of Nazareth, a limestone 
hill of unique outline rises to a height of 1843 feet 
above the sea. This is Mount Tabor, the Aé- 
abyrium, or Itabyrium of Greek and Roman writers, 
now called Jebel εξ- {ἢ}. The mount overlooks the 
adjacent hills of Lower Galilee, and, being con- 
nected with them only by a low ridge, is practi- 
cally isolated. Its form approaches that of a 
truncated cone witli rounded sides, and a fairly 
level, oval-shaped summit. When viewed from a 
distance, especially from the S.W., it has the 
appearance of a hemisphere, and is remarkable 
for its symmetrical form, its graceful outline, and 
its wooded slopes. The mount is often capped 
with mist, and even in the dry season heavy dews 
refresh the parched soil, and give new life to the 
oaks, pistachios, and other trees that partially 
cover its slopes. In these coverts, during the 
Middle Ages, wild beasts found shelter ; and wild 
boars, birds, and small game still make them their 
home. The slopes are steep and rocky, but the 
ascent can be made with ease—nearly everywhere 
on foot, and in more than one place on horseback. 
The view from the summit is disappointing, in so 
far that there is no one spot from which a complete 
panorama can be obtained ; but from many points 
places of the greatest sacred and historie interest 
can be seen. To the 8. W. and W., stretched out 
like a map, the great plain of Esdraclon extends 
beyond Taanach and Megiddo to the gorge of the 
Kishon and the ridge of Carmel. To the N. are 
the heights of {μιλοῦν and the ‘ Horns of Hattin,’ 
where Guy de Lusignan and the Templars made 
their last stand before surrendering to Saladin ; 
and beyond them lie Safed and the hills of Upper 
Galilee, with snow-capped Hermon and the peaks 
of Lebanon in the distance. To the N.E. and E. 
are the Sea of Galilee and the rugged Haurén, 
the Jordan Valley, the deep gorge of the Yarmuk, 
and the high tableland of Bashan: and to the 
δ. Ἐν the medieval fortress of Belvoir (Kauzaé el- 
Hawa), the Jordan Valley below Bethshean, and 
the mountains of Gilead. ‘To the 8., on the lower 
slopes of Jebel Duhy (Little Hermon), are Nain 
and Endor, and beyond Jebel Duhy can be seen 
the crest of Mt. Gilboa. 

mountain so situated, and so beautiful, 
necessarily played an important part in the history 
of Israel. Its isolation, and the steepness of its 
slopes, marked it out, from time immemorial, as a 


led the Rabbis to maintain that it was the mountain 
on which the temple ought of right to have been 
built had it not been for the express revelation 
which ordered the sanctuary to be built on Mount 
Moriah (Schwarz, p. 71). mongst the mountains 
of his native ane the Psalmist (Ps 8912) could 
have selected no more fitting representatives than 
Tabor with its rounded features and scattered 
glades, and Hermon with its lofty peak and pure 
canopy of snow. So, too, its natural strength and 
conspicuous position led the prophet (Jer 461%) to 
use it and Carmel as an image either of the power 
and pre-eminence of the king of Babylon, or of the 
certainty and distinetness of God’s judgments. 
Some commentators suppose Tabor to be the 
mountain alluded to in Dt 3918. 19 (see discussion in 
Driver, ad doc.) ; and hence it has been conjectured 
that Tabor was an early sanctuary of the northern 
tribes, which afterwards became the scene of 
idolatrous rites (Hos 5?). 

Mount Tabor is mentioned by its full name only 
in Jg 4% 1-14, where it is stated to have been the 
place at which Deborah and Barak assembled the 
warriors of Israel before the memorable victory 
over Sisera (Jos. And. V. ν. 3). 

The mount is probably (but see Dillm. ad Joc.) 
intended in Jos 19, where the boundary of Issachar 
is said to have reached to Tabor; and {1115 view was 
held by Josephus (And. V. i. 22) and Eusebius 
(Onom.). Whether the Tabor at which the brothers 
of Gideon were slain (Jg 818) was the mount, is more 
doubtful (see preceding art., and Moore, ad loc.). 
According to Josephus (Ant. VIL. ii. 3), Mt. Tabor 
was in the district of Shaphat (Jehoshaphat in 1 K 
417), one of Solomon’s commissariat officers. In the 
3rd cent. B.C. there was an inhabited city, Aé- 
abyrium, on Mt. Tabor, which Antiochus the Great 
took (B.C. 218) by stratagem and afterwards forti- 
fied (Polyb. v. lxx. 6). In the time of Alexander 
Jannéeus (B.C. 105-78) Tabor was in the possession 
of the Jews (Anz. XIII. xv. 4). But the mount 
passed to the Romans when Pompey conquered 
Palestine, and, near it, Gabinius, the Roman pro- 
consul of Syria (6. B.c. 53), defeated Alexander, 
son of Aristobulus IL, who had risen in revolt 
(Ant. XIV. vi. 3; BJ I, viii. 7). At the commence- 
ment of the Jewish war Tabor was occupied by 
the Jews, and fortified by Josephus, who surrounded 
the summit with a wall (Vit. 37; BJ τι. xx. 6, Iv. 
i.8). A little later, after Josephus had been taken 
prisoner by the Romans at Jotapata, a large number 
of Jews took refuge in the fortress. Placidus was 
sent against them with a body of horse, and, having 
succeeded by a feint in drawing the fighting men 
into the plain, defeated them and cut off their 
retreat. Upon this, the inhabitants of the place, 
whose supply of water, derived from the rainfall, 
was failing, submitted (2J Iv. 1. 8). 

The later history of Tabor is connected with the 
belief that Christ was transfigured on the mount, 
and with the churches and monasteries erected 
upon it in consequence of that belief. The narra- 
tive (Mt 16. 17, Mk 8. 9) seems to demand a site 
near Czesarea, Philippi; but, apart from this, the 
existence of a fortified town on the summit of 
Tabor before and after Christ, makes the selection 
of that mountain improbable. Eusebius, who states 
(Onom.) that Tabor was situated in the plain of 
Galilee, and from 8 to 10 Roman miles E. of 
Diocesarea (Seftirieh), makes no allusion to the 
tradition; whilst the Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) 
places the seene of the Transfiguration on the 
Mount of Olives. The first notice of Tabor as the 
place of the Transfiguration is a remark by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, 6. A.D. 350 (Cat. xii. 16). Jerome, 


| A.D. 386, says that St. Paula ‘climbed Mt. Tabor 


on which the Lord was transfigured’ (Kp. Paud. 


fortress or rallying point; and its attractive beauty | xvii.; cf. Ep. ad Mar. viii.), but does not mention 
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a church. Antoninus Martyr, 6. A.D. 570, saw 
(vi.) three churches ‘at the place where St. Peter 
said to Jesus: ‘Let us make here three taber- 
nacles,”’ Arculf, c. A.D. 670, found (ii. 25) a large 
monastery with many cells, and three churches, 
enclosed by a stone wall. Willibald, A.p. 754, 
mentions (xiii.} a monastery and a church, ‘ dedi- 
cated to our Lord, and to Moses and Elias.’ 
Sewulf, A.D. 1102, saw three monasteries, and 
adds that the one dedicated to Elias stood a 
little apart from the others. The Russian abbot, 
Daniel, A.D. 1106-1107, gives a full description of 
the mount, which he compares to a hayeock, and 
of its holy places (Ixxxvi.-Ixxxviii). Its slopes 
were covered with olive, tig, and carob trees; and 
on the summit, at the S.E. end of the platform, a 
small rocky knoll was shown as the place of the 
Transfiguration. Here there was a fine church, 
probably that built by Tancred, and near it, on 
the N. side, a second church dedicated to Moses 
and Elias, The churches and a Latin monastery 
were enclosed by solid stone walls with iron gates; 
and outside the walls were fields, vineyards, and 
fruit trees. A bowshot W. of the place of the 
Transfiguration was shown a rock-hewn cave in 
which Melechizedek was said to have dwelt and to 
have received Abraham when returning from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer (cf. Fetellus, A.D. 1130). 
Amongst the churches and monasteries noticed by 
Seewulf and Daniel must have been the church 
built by Tancred, to whom Galilee was granted as 
a fief; and the monastery founded by the Black 
Friars of the reformed order of Benedictines of 
Cluny, who in A.D. 1111 disputed the jurisdiction 
of the archbishop of Nazareth (Albert of Aix, vii. 
16; W. of Tyre, ix. 18; de Vitry). In 1113 the 
monasteries were pillaged by Arabs from Damascus, 
and the monks massacred ; but tlley were soon re- 
oceupied. Theoderich, in 1172, mentions a church 
and monks under an abbot (xlvi.) who, according 
to Ludolph von Suchem, ‘used a leaden bulla, like 
the Pope’; and places the scene of the meeting 
between Melchizedek and Abraham at the foot of 
the mount. In 1183 the monks repulsed an attack 
by the troops of Saladin. Two years later, 1185, 
Phoecas, a Gresie monk, found a Latin monastery 
at the place of the Transfiguration, and to the 
north of it a Greek monastery. He also saw the 
grotto of Melchizedek, with chambers above and 
under ground, and many cells for anchorites; and 
close by, a cliurch on the spot where Melchizedek 
met Abraham. In 1187 the mountain was laid 
waste by Saladin; but in 1212 it was strongly 
fortified by his brother el-Melek el-Adel. The 
fortress was unsuccessfully attacked by _ the 
Crusaders in 1217, and dismantled by el-Adel 
in the following year. The monastery and church 
must have been spared, or little injured, for 
YAlkit, A.D. 1225, mentions it (ii. 675; ef. Afar. 1. 
434) as standing on the S. side of the mountain; 
and adds that there were many vineyards, from 
which the monks made wine. This is confirmed 
by the tract ‘ Citez de Jherusalem,’ pt. il., which 
notices ‘a church of black Latin monks’ on Mt. 
Tabor. In 1263 the Chureh of the Transfiguration 
was levelled with the ground by order of Sultan 
Bibars; and later visitors found only ‘hollow 
places and caves beneath the ruins of splendid 
buildings, wherein lurk lions and other beasts.’ 
Amidst these ruins, however, the Latin and Greek 
monks from Nazareth continued to hold an annual 
service in memory of the Transfiguration. The 
ruins on the summit are those of a fortress with 
square flanking towers, and, in places, a rock-hewn 
ditch. There are also many rock-hewn cisterns 
and a pool, and the remains of tlle churches and 
monasteries noticed above. The ruins are Jewish, 
Byzantine, Crusading, and Arab; but, without 
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excavation, it is difficult to make any clear dis- 
tinction between them. The Latins and Greeks 
have in recent years erected churches and mon. 
asteries on the sites of the earlier buildings, and 
the Latins have recovered the place of the Trans- 
figuration mentioned by abbot Daniel. 
LITERATURE.—PEF Mem. i. 367, 388-391; de Vogtié, Foglise 
de T. S. 3533 Guérin, Galilée, i. 143-163; Robinson, BRP4 
iii. 351ff.; Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 1822, p. 382 ff.; 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 394, 408, 417; Buhl, GAP 107f., 216f. ; 
Barnabé, Le Mont Thabor. C. W. WILSON. 


TABOR, THE OAK OF (AV THE PLAIN OF 
TABOR; tan fox; ἡ δρῦς Θαβώρ ; quercus Thabor), 
is mentioned (1 S 10%) between Rachel’s sepulchre 
in the border of Benjamin at Zelzah and the ‘ hill 
of God,’ or Gibeah, as one of the points passed by 
Saul on his homeward journey after his anointing 
by Samuel. The site is unknown. Thenius 
emends, from Gn 35%, shan ‘x to πῇ} ’x ‘Oak 
(terebinth) of Deborah’ (Rachel’s nurse). This 
tree is called in the Genesis passage Allon-bacuth, 
and Ewald and others identify it further with the 
palm (79h) of Deborali mentioned in Jg 4°. (Cf. 
Moore on Jg 4°; Dillm. on Gn 358; Siegfried- 
Stade and Oxf. Heb. Lea. s. ji?x). 

C. W. WILSON. 

TABRET (see art. TABER) is AV tr. of ἢ in Gn 
317, 1S 10° 188, 19 513 248 3082, Jer 314, Ezk 28%. 
The same Heb. word is tr. ‘timbrel’ in Ex 15”, 
Jg 1134, Ὁ Καὶ 65, 1 Ch 13, Job 21!, Ps 81? 149° 1504. 
The RV, strangely enough, follows this want of 
uniformity in rendering, except in 1S 10° 18°, 
where it substitutes ‘timbrel’ for ‘tabret.’ It 
might have been well to drop both ‘timbrel’ and 
‘tabret,’ neither of which conveys any clear sense 
to a modern ear, and adopt some such rendering as 
‘tambourine’ or ‘hand-drum.’ The LXX always 
tr. 7A by τύμπανον except in Job 21", where we 
lave ψαλτήριον, and Ezk 2818, where a different 
Heb. text. has been followed. [This last may have 
been the case even in Job 2112]. See, for a descrip- 
tion of the AA, vol. iii. p. 462°. 

The AV rendering of Job 176 ‘aforetime I was 
as a tabret,’ has arisen from a confusion of περ 
‘spitting’ [ἅπ. λεγ.} with AR ‘tambourine.’ The 
words 778 0°35? neh, in parallelism with the preced- 
ing oy Send cary (1 am made [lit. ‘one hath 
made me’] a byword of the peoples’), mean “1 am 
beconie one to be spit on in the face’ (RV ‘an 
open abhorring’) See A. B. Davidson, ad loc., 
and cf. the notes of Dillm. and Dulhm. The LAX 
reproduces nah by γέλως, “ ἃ laughing-stock.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TABRIMMON (γι, ‘RimmMon [Ramman] is 
good oris wise’ [see TABEEL]; B Ταβερεμά, A TaBev- 
ραημά, Lue. Ταβερεμμάν).---- [8 father of Benhadad, 
1K 15%, 


TACHES.—An old word of French origin (cf. 
attacher) used by AV to render the Heb. Do? 
kérasim, which occurs only in P’s description of 
the tabernacle (Ex 26% 11- 38. 351 ete.) The Gr. 
rendering is κρίκοι, which denotes the rings set in 
eyelets at the edge of a sail for the ropes to pass 
through; Vulg. ezrewli, RV ‘clasps.’ The Heb. 
word evidently signifies some form of hook or 
clasp like the Roman fibula (see Rich, Dict. of 
Rom. and Gr. Antig. s.v.). Fifty ‘taches’ or 
clasps of gold, attached at equal distances along 
the edge of one set of ‘al aget | curtains, fitted into 
the same number of loops along the edge of the 
second set, and ‘coupled’ the two sets together. 
A similar arrangement of bronze clasps joined 
the two sets of hair curtains which formed the 
‘tent’ (see TABERNACLE, § vii. (a)). The veil 
which divided the tabernacle or ‘dwelling’ mto 
two parts, the Holy Place and the Most Holy, was 
suspended immediately underneath the lime ὁ 
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clasps, ἃ detail of considerable significance for the 
dimensions of the tabernacle (see § vii. (¢)). 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

TACKLING.—In Is 33% ‘Thy tacklings (3:22n) 
are loosed,’ the Heb. word plainly means a ship’s 
ropes. And that was the ordinary meaning of 
the Eng. word ‘ tackling’ about 1611, as in Shaks. 
Rich. 111. Vv. iv, 233— 


‘ Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft.’ 


But the Eng. word was also used more comprehen- 
sively of the whole gearing, as in Ascham’s Schole- 
master, 65, ‘Great shippes require costlie tack- 
ling.’ And so it is used in Ac 27 * We cast out 
with our own hands the tackling of the ship’ 
(RVm ‘ furniture’). The Greek word (σκευή) is as 
vague, says Rendall, as the English ‘furniture,’ 
and may include any heavy fittings that could be 
readily detached, or spare masts and spars. See 
SHIPS AND BOATS. 

The word is of Scand. origin; the Ze in ‘ tackle’ 
is the instrument, so that the tackle is that which 
takes hold of ; the ing is collective. 

J. HASTINGS. 

TADMOR (1 K 918 [so Kéré, AV, RVm; Tamar 
in Kéthibhand RV; Bom., A Θερμάθ, Luc. Θοδμόρ], 
2Ch 8! BE Θοεδομόρ, A Θεδμόρ, Luc. Oedudp).— 
The Tamar of 1 Kings is believed by the present 
writer to be the same place as the ‘Tadmor’ of 
2 Chronicles (see, however, art. TAMAR; 6. A. 
Smith, HGH 270, n.?; Kittel, Kénige, ad loc.), 

Whatever view be held as to Tamar, Tadmor 
is undoubtedly the Palmyra of history, a city 
whose ruins have excited the admiration of all 
travellers, and whose history under the rule of 
Odenatus and Zenobia can never be read without 
feelings of high interest. The city rose from an 
oasis in the Syrian desert due to springs welling 
up through the sands, or from rivulets descending 
from the neighbouring hills, giving rise to vegeta- 
tion and groves of palms.* At a later period it 
was supplied with water by means of an aqueduct 
built by Justinian. The position of the city is about 
150 miles N.E. of Damascus, half-way between the 
valleys of the Orontes and the Euphrates; and the 
caravan routes in ancient times as well as in the 
beginning of our era, connecting the Persian Gulf 
with the Mediterranean, and between Northern 
Syria, Petra, and Central Arabia, passed through 
Palmyra. During the wars between Rome and 
Parthia, Palmyra endeavoured to maintain a 
position of neutrality ; and, about the year A.D. 
130, Hadrian took the city under his special favour, 
giving it the name of Adrianopolis, At a later 

eriod Palmyra received the Jus Italicum and 
ecame a Roman colony; and in the early period of 
the Persian wars the city became an important 
military post, and the inhabitants thus gained a 
knowledge of military tactics which they after- 
wards turned to use against their instructors. 

Odenatus and Zenobia.—Up to this time Palmyra 
was governed by a senate; but on the defeat of 
the Roman army under Valerian by Sapor, king 
of Persia, and the rejection of the offer of alliance 
made by Odenatus, who had attained the position 
of king or prince of Palmyra, the Palmyrene army 
hovered round the Persian host as it was retreating 
across the Euphrates with the captive Roman 
emperor and enormous booty, and inflicted such 
loss on the Persians that they were glad to put the 
river between them and their pursuers.+ By this 
exploit Odenatus laid the foundation of his future 
fame and fortunes. With the consent of the 
emperor Gallienus the Roman senate conferred the 
title of Augustus on the brave Palmyrene, and 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fail, i. 396. 
t Peter Patricius, p. 25, quoted by Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, i. 352. 
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seemed to entrust to him the government of the 
East, which he in eflect already possessed. * 

On the death of Odenatus, by assassination, 
Zenobia his widow, who had shared with him the 
government of the kingdom, became his sole suc- 
cessor, with the title of ‘Queen of Palmyra and the 
East.’ Of this remarkable personage Gibbon says: 
‘Modern Europe has produced several illustrious 
women who have sustained with glory the weight 
of empire; nor is our own age destitute of such 
distinguished characters. But if we except the 
doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is 
μὲτς the only woman whose superior genius 

roke through the servile indolence imposed on her 
sex by the climate and manners of Asia. She 
claimed her descent from the Macedonian kings of 
Egypt, equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, 
and far surpassed that princess in chastity and 
valour.’t On ascending the throne (A.D. 267) 
Zenobia maintained the same policy of hostility, 
both to Persia and Rome, which had been adopted 
by her husband, and defeated a Roman army com- 
manded by Heraclianus. She also invited the 
celebrated Platonic philosopher Longinus to her 
capital to be her instructor in Greek literature and 
her counsellor in affairs of state. But Aurelian, 
who had ascended the throne of the Western 
empire, had resolved to endure no longer the 
authority of a rival in the East; and in A.D. 272 
he marched to attack Zenobia with all the forces 
of the empire. Zenobia, being but weakly sup- 
ported in the unequal contest by Varahran, 
successor to Sapor, was defeated in battle, and 
attempted to escape by flight towards the Eu- 
phrates,t but was captured on the banks of that 
river and brought before her conqueror, who 
carried ler to Rome to grace his triumph. While 
crossing the straits which divide Europe from Asia, 
Aurelian received intelligence that the Palmyrenes 
had risen in revolt and massacred the governor and 

arrison he had left behind. Enraged at this con- 

uct he at once retraced his steps, and the helpless 
city felt the full weight of his resentment. A 
letter of Aurelian himself admits that old men, 
women, children, and peasants were involved in 
indiscriminate slaugliter; but, taking pity on thie 
miserable remnant of the inhabitants, he granted 
them permission to rebuild and inhabit the city. 
‘But (as Gibbon observes) it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia gradually sank into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miserable 
village. The present citizens of Palmyra, consist- 
ing of thirty or forty families, have erected their 
[mud] cottages within the spacious court of a 
magnificent temple.’ 8 

Luins.—The ruins of Palmyra attest its former 
magnificence. The principal building is the great 
Temple of the Sun (Baal), with its lofty arch and 
erand rows of columns, originally about 390 in 
number; but besides this there are remains of 
the walls of Justinian which enclosed the city, 
and outside the wall towards the north several 
ruined sepulehral towers, together with the remains 
of the aqueduct.|| For an account of the Gr. and 
Aram, inscriptions see de Vogiié, Syrie centrale, 
pp. 1-8. Cf. also the interesting ‘ Zolltarif’ (A.D. 
155) published by Reckendorf in ZDMG (1888), 
Ῥ.- 370 ff. (text and com.) ; text in Lidzbarski. 

EK. HULL. 


* Hist. August. Scrip. p. 180. 

{ Decline and Fail, i. 391. t 70. i. 398. 

§ Decline and Fail, i. 400; the history of Zenobia and Palmyra 
is taken principally from the writings of Pollio; Vopsicus in 
Hist, August. τ. ; a modern romance, Zenobia, or the Fall of 
Palmyra, by Rev. W. Ware (1844), will repay perusal. See also 
Wright, Paimyra and Zenobia, 1895. 

| An excellent plan of Palmyra, taken from R. Wood’s 
Ruines de Palmyre, will be found in Baedeker’s Palestine and 
Syria; and in Murray’s Syria and Palestine, one of less merit. 
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TAHAN (jon).—The eponymous head of an 
Ephraimite clan, Nu 26%) (Tdvax), 1 Ch 7” (BA 
Θάεν, Luc. Θάαν). The gentilic name Tahanites 
(30R0, ὁ Tavax(e)!) occurs in Nu 26% 09), 

TAHASH (wna, Téxos)—A son of Nahor by his 
concubine Reumah, Gn 2274 [Jj]. The name means 
‘porpoise,’ and this animal was probably the totem 
of the (unidentified) tribe that bore it. 


TAHATH (non).—1. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 
674 (Heb. 9) (B om., A®? sup ras Θάαθ) 97 (Heb. 22) (BA 
Θάαθ). 2 8. The eponym of two (unless the 
name has been accidentally repeated) Ephraimite 
families, 1 Ch 7% (A [only first time] Θάαθ, B om. 
both times). 


TAHATH (nos; BA Lue. Kardaé, F Ἰζατθάαθ). ---- 
One of the twelve stations in the journeyings of 
the children of Israel which are mentioned only in 
Nu 33. It comes between Makheloth and Terah 
(v.76), and, like them, has not been identified. 


TAHCHEMONITE, AV Tachmonite.—See Hacu- 
MONI, 


TAHPANHES, TEHAPHNEWES (oniana Jer 4978: 
441 46", opipon Ezk 30%, nisnn (text. error] in Kethioh 
of Jer 216, Ta dvds, Tagval).—A city on the Εἰ. frontier 
of Lower Egypt. There is no doubt that it is the 
same place that was known to classical writers as 
Daphne. The etym. of the name is unknown, and 
no hieroglyphic equivalent has yet been found. It 
seems likely, however, that this frontier city was 
named ‘the beginning of the... (?)’ Ta-hat-p... (Ὁ). 
The modern name, 1 οἰ Defnch (often mis-spelled 
Defeneh or Defenneh on maps) is very close to the 
Greek. The site is now a desolate mound on the 
edge of the desert, and but little removed from the 
brackish swamp of Lake Menzaleh. Formerly this 
district was to a great extent cultivated, being 
irrigated and drained by the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile, now silted up. Pelusium, situate at the 
mouth of the Nile and surrounded by swamps, was 
nearly 20 miles away. Flinders Petrie excavated 
the site for the Egyp. Expl. Fund, and has demon- 
strated much of its history. One mound is appar- 
ently Ptolemaic and Roman, showing where the 
Daphno of the Rom. itineraries had been. Another 
mound, still apparently bearing a name connecting 
it with the Jews, contained remains of a palace or 
citadel destroyed by fire, which stood in the midst 
of a great camp. In the camp and fortress were 
found amongst other things thousands of arrow- 
heads, of small weights, and many fragments of 
fine Gr. and Egyp. pottery; while in the founda- 
tions of the central building were plaques inscribed 
with the name of the builder, Psammetichus 1. 
This king, the founder of the Saite dynasty (B.C. 
664) is recorded by Herodotus (ii. 30) to have estab- 
lished a garrison at Daphnze as one of three chief 
frontier posts, and the Greek objects found there 
show that Herodotus was referring to the same 
place when he mentions (ii. 154) that Psammetichus 
established a camp of Ionians in this region. The 
number and variety of the weights afford some 
indication of the amount of trade and money- 
changing that must have gone on here. It is very 
unfortunate that no inscriptions of importance 
could be found; a great tablet of hard quartzite 
was indeed discovered, but, as it had been exposed 
for centuries to mutilation, few signs were left 
upon it. They are apparently the remains of a 
historical inscription of Psammetichus 1. There 
was little indication of Daphne having existed 
before Psammetichus, but for two centuries from 


nations living on the E. of Egypt. A colony of 
fugitive Jews under Johanan established themselves 
there after the murder of Gedaliah, Jer 437* 441, 
The fulfilment of Jercmiah’s prophecy, made on 
this spot, that Nebuch. would invade and take 
Egypt (43° *), has not yet been ascertained from 
the monuments, but the excavations gave evidence 
of violent destruction and conflagration. Herodotus 
(ii. 30) says that in his time the Persians kept 
oD the garrison there. The place is mentioned 
th 15, 
Hanes, in Is 30’, can hardly be Daphne, for the 
latter did not rise to importance till a later date. 
I, Lu. GRIFFITH. 
TAHPENES (o1898; B Θεκεμείνα, A Θεκεμίνα, Lue. 
Ocxeyelva).—The name of the queen of ‘Pharaoh king 
of Egypt,’ who gave his sister in marriage to Hadad 
the Edomite before the death of David (1 K 11), 
Winckler (AZ Untersuch. 1-6), and still more 
Cheyne (ELncyc. Bibl. s.v, ‘Hadad’), consider thie 
passage as full of corruptions, the chief point being 
that Mizraim (Egypt) should be corrected back to 
Musri (in North Arabia). If we accept the text as 
it stands, Hadad’s marriage was not so grand as to 
be improbable. David was contemporary with the 
weak 21st dynasty, which appears to have had no 
influence abroad; nor is it probable that the 21st 
dynasty kings reigning at Tanis had any consider- 
able authority even over the high priests at Thebes. 
The name ‘'Tahpenes’ has an Egyptian appearance, 
but has not hitherto been found on the imonu- 
ments. Ἐς, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


came 


TAHTIM HODSHI, THE LAND OF (‘715 D’ANR PI ; 
B els τὴν Θαβασὼν ἣ ἐστιν Nadacal, A els γῆν HOawy 
’"Adacals terra inferiora Hodsi).—A place east of 
Jordan, which Joab and his officers visited when 
making the census for David (2 S 2456), It is men- 
tioned between Gilead and Dan-jaan. The MT, 
however, is certainly corrupt. In all probability 
we should read ayip ovana ‘to the land of the 
TTittites, towards Kadesh [sc. I. on the Orontes].’ 
The emendation ong is due to Hitzig (GVZ p. 29), 
ngap to Thenius (who suggested 1p or ayvip). Both 
emendations, which are strikingly confirmed by 
Lue. εἰς γῆν Χεττιεὶμ Kadys, are accepted by Wellh., 
Driver, Budde, σέ al. Another emendation of wn 
is that of Ewald (His¢. iii. 162), who would read 
joi (Hermon). This is supported by Buhl (GAP 
69), and somewhat favoured by Lohr and H. P. 
Smith (Sam. ad loc.), mainly on the ground that 
Kxadesh on the Orontes is too far north to suit the 
requirements of the passage. C. W. WILSON. 


TAKE.—The verb ‘to take’ is one of a short 
list of English words which Earle ‘can offer with 
most confidence as words which have come in 
through Danish agency’ (Philology, § 59). It is 
at any rate a Scand. word; and from the mean- 
ing of the Gothie tekan and its relation to Lat. 
tangere it is probable that its earliest meaning 
is to ‘ touch with the hand,’ as in Morris’ Old Eng. 
Misc. p. 31, * Ure lord . . . spredde his hond, and 
tok his lepre; . . . and al so rathe he was i-warisd 
of his maladie.’ From this would easily flow ‘ lay 
hold of,’ ‘ seize,’ § receive,’ and the like. The ex- 
amples that deserve attention in AVY may be 
grouped as follows :— 

1. To seize one’s person: Sir 237) ‘This man shall 

| be punished in the streets of the city, and where 
he suspecteth not he shall be taken (πιασθήσεται)᾽ ; 


that time it was a frontier post of the highest | Jn 739 ‘Then they sought to take him (πιάσαι), but 


importance, and a name particularly well known to ! no man laid hands on him.’ 


Cf. Mt 4 Tind. 
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‘When Jesus had hearde that Jhon was taken, he 
departed into Galile.’ 

2. To come upon one unexpectedly: 2 Mac δ 
‘Taking the Jews keeping holiday, he commanded 
his men to arm themselves’; 1 Co 3” ‘He taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness.’ Cf. Earle, 
Microcos. ‘A Constable’—‘ Hee is a very carefull 
man in his Office, but if hee stay up after Mid- 
night you shall take him napping’; Shaks. As 
You Like It, tv. i. 175, ‘ You shall never take her 
without her answer, unless you take her without 
her tongue.’ So to be taken (i.e. ‘ overtaken’) 
with night, Sir 36 ; with evil, Gn 19”; disease, 
2 Mac 971, Mt 44; fever, Lk 4°°; palsy, 1 Mac 9%; 
pangs, Mic 4°; one’s iniquities, Pr 5%; a de- 
gmoniacal seizure, Mk 98; fear, Lk 8, Cf. Lk 
7'6 Rhem. ‘And feare tooke them al, and they 
magnified God’; Rutherford, Letters, 61, ‘Take 
you no fear.’ 

3. ‘Take’ was formerly used of the fascination 
of some good or bad influence, which was often 
ta to be due to supernatural powers. Thus 
Palsgrave, ‘ Taken, as chyldernes lymmes be by 
the fayries, faée’; Cotgrave, ‘fée, taken, be- 
witched’; Markham, 7’reatise on Horses, ‘A horse 
that is bereft of his feeling, mooving, or styrring, 
is said to be faken . . . some farriers conster the 
word taken to be striken by some planet or evil 
spirit.” So Pr 6” ‘ Lust not after her beauty in 
thine heart; neither let her take thee with her 
eyelids’ (anprbs1, LXX μηδὲ συναρπασθῇς): so 67; 
Sir 94 ‘Use not much the company of a woman 
that is a singer, lest thou be taken with her 
attempts’ (μήποτε GAGs; RV ‘Lest haply thou be 
caught’), 23’. Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 17, ‘They 
were taken with the forbidden fruit’; Adams, 
iI Peter 46, ‘It is said that Judith’s pantofles 
ravished Holofernes’ eyes ; her sandals took him.’ 

4. The following phrases demand attention: (1) 
Take care, in the sense of ‘ be anxious’ (see CARB), 
To 5” ‘Take no care, my sister, he shall return in 
safety’ (μὴ λόγον ἔχε); 1 Co 99 ‘Doth God take 
care for oxen?’ (μὴ τῶν Body μέλει τῷ θεῷ; RV “15 
it for the oxen that God careth?’ Tind. ‘ Doth 
God take thought for oxen?’—See THOUGHT. 
(2) Take indignation, Bel*® ‘They took great 
indignation’ (ἠγανάκτησαν Mav); 2 Mac 4% (ἐδείνα- 
gov). The usual phrase is ‘to have indignation,’ 
as Mal 14, Mt 905, (3) Take heart, Bar 4°° ‘Take 
a good heart, O Jerusalem’ (θάρσει). (4) Take one’s 
journey, Dt 2% Cf. Ex 40% Tind. ‘When the 
clowde was taken up from of the habitacyon, the 
children of Israel toke their iornayes as oft as 
they iornayed.’ (5) Zake order, see ORDER. Cf. 
Ac 85 Rheims, ‘Devout men tooke order for 
Stephens funeral.’ (6) Take a taste of, 2 Mac 1318 
‘When the king had taken a taste of the man- 
liness of the Jews’ (εἰληφὼς γεῦσιν). (7) Take 
thought, see THOUGHT. (8) Take in vain, see 
VAIN, and ef. Erasmus, Crede, 153, ‘This thynge 
is to be noted and marked that he dyd not saye, 
thou shalte not name god, but he sayde, thou shalte 
not take the name of god. For that thynge is 
taken which is applyed and put to some use, and 
that thynge is taken in vayne and indiscreetly 
which is taken to a prophane and a vyle use, as 
when a man swereth by god in a matter of smal 
wayghte or valoure.’ 

Notice, finally, some antiquated uses of the 
phrase to take up: (1) To lift, Is 40% ‘He taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing’; cf. Ac 7* ‘Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Molech’ (1.6. to carry it 
about with you); 9115 ‘We took up our carriages’ 
(ἀποσκευασάμενοι, edd. ἐπισκ., RVm ‘made ready’). 
(2) 70 translate to heaven, 2 K 21 ‘ When the Lord 
would take up Elijah into heaven by a whirl- 
wind,’ 2%, Ac 12 * Until the day in which he was 
taken up,’ 1% 11. 22, 


(3) To utter, used of a par-. 


able, as Nu 23’ ‘He took up his parable, and 
said,’ so 243-15 20. 21.23. Mie 24, Hab 2°: also of a 
proverb, Is 144; a word, Am 51; a reproach, Ps 15°; 
a lamentation, Jer 7°, Ezk 191; a weeping, Jer 91°; 
and a wailing, Jer 9% Cf. Ps 164 ‘Nor take up 
their names into my lips’; Ezk 36% ‘ Ye are taken 
up in the lips of talkers.’ (4) In Neh 5* the mean- 
ing is to obtain on eredit. ‘We take up our corn 
for them, that we may eat and live’ (RV ‘let us 
get corn’; see Ryle’s note). Cf. Jonson, Every 
Man out of his Humour, i. 1, 51 will take up, and 
bring myself in credit, sure.’ J. HASTINGS. 


TALE.—The Anglo-Sax. talw meant a ‘number’ 
(ef. Germ. Za/l) as well as a ‘narrative,’ and the 
verb tellan meant to ‘ count’ as well as to ‘narrate.’ 
In all the examples but one of ‘ tale’ in AV (apart 
from the Apocr.) it means ‘number’ or ‘sum,’ 
Thus Ex 5° ‘And the tale of the bricks which 
they did make heretofore, ye shall lay upon 
them’; so 548, 18 1877, 1Ch 9% In Nu 1° Tindale 
speaks of Benjamin being numbered ‘ by the tale 
of names,’ but in 1°° Zebulun is counted ‘after the 
numbre of names,’ and in 133 Dan is numbered ‘in 
the summe of names.’ 

In like manner ‘tell’ oceurs frequently in the 
sense of ‘ count,’ as Gn 15° § Tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them’; ὦ Ch 2? ‘Solomon told 
out threescore and ten thousand men to bear 
burdens’; Sir 185 ‘ Who shall number the strength 
of his majesty, and who shall tell out all his 
mercies?’ Cf. 15S 1417 Cov. ‘Saul sayde unto the 
people that was with him, Tell and se which of us 
Is gone awaye. And whan they nombred, be- 
holde, Jonathas and his wapen bearer was not 
there’; Is 1015 Cov. ‘The trees also of his felde 
shalbe of soch a nombre, that a childe maye tell 
them’; Nu 1” Cov. ‘ All that were able to warre, 
were tolde in the trybe of Juda’; ef. also Jer 33%, 
1 K 85, 2 K 12%, Pg 9917 4812 568 1474 (in several. of 
which ‘tell’ might be misunderstood as =‘ men- 
tion’), and Milton, L’Adlegro, 67— 

* And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.’ 

In 1 5. 27" occurs the expression ‘tell on,’ used, 
as it is still vulgarly, in the sense of ‘inform 
against.’ J. HASTINGS, 


TALENT.—See artt. MONEY and WEIGHTs AND 
MEASURES. 


TALITHA CUMI.—The command addressed by 
our Lord to the daughter of Jairus (Mk 5*), and 
interpreted by the Evangelist, ‘Maiden, I say 
unto thee, arise.’ The Aram. words nip ΝΡ (so 
Dalman, Gram. d. Jiid.-Pal. Aramédiseh, p. 118, 
n.6; p. 266, n. 1) have been variously transliterated 
in Greek MSS of NT. Tisch., with SACLNTI, 
reads ταλιθά;: WH, with B, ταλειθά (see on the 
spelling Westcott-Hort, ΝΎ. ii. Append. p. 155, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, Gram. pp. 48, 44). D has the 
extraordinary variant ταβιτά (found in different 
forms in Old Latin texts, e.g. the curious reading 
of ¢, tabea acultha; cf. Chase, Syro-Latin Text, 
p- 109ff.). xodp (rather than κοῦμι) has the best 
attestation. This is borne out by the occurrence 
of the same imperative mp in the Talmud, used 
in Shabb, 1100 ‘seven times in one page,’ where 
a woman is addressed (so Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, i. p. 631). ταλιθά is probably the 
Aramaic fem. of ‘yy, found in Hebrew only in 
plur. oxds. The relating of the actual (Aramaic) 
words used by Jesus is characteristic of St. Mark’s 
graphic narrative ; cf. 74-94 149° 154, It is need- 
less to speak of ‘mysterious Aramaic words’ as 
Keim does (Jesus of Nazara, iv. p. 170) on the 
assumption that the Gospels clothe our Lord’s 
words of command given in miraculous healings 
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‘in Aramaie...as if they were magical formule’ 


(ili. p. 183). The Evangelist simply reports the 
very sounds whieh fell from Jesus’ lips upon the 
ears of the chosen disciples on a specially solemn 
and memorable occasion. 

Η. A. A, KENNEDY. 


TALMAI (1p5n).—4. A clan, possibly of Aramaic 
origin, resident in Hebron at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 137 [BA Θελαμείν, Luc. Θαλαμείν}, Jos 1514 
[B Θοαλμεί, A and Lue. Θαλμαί], Jg 1° [B Θολμείν, 
A Θαμεί, Luc. Θολμεῖ). See, further, art. AHIMAN, 
No. 4. 2. Son of Ammihur (or Ammihud), king 
of Geshur, and a contemporary of David to whom 
he gave his daughter Maacah in marriage. He 
was still living many years after Maacah’s mar- 
riage, for her son Absalom, when he fled from 
David after the death of Amnon, found refuge 
with Talmai at Geshur (28 3° [B Θομμεί, A Θολμεί, 
Luc. Θολμί] 1337 [B Θολμαιλήμ, A Coronal, Lue. 
Θολμί], 1 Ch 33 [5 Θοαμαί, A Θολμεί, Luc. Θολομί]) 

G. B. GRAY. 

TALMON (bby, in Neh 12 ytoby).—The name of 
a family of temple gatekeepers, 1 Ch 9”, Ezr 2%, 
Neh 7* 119 12% (B Ταμμάμ, Τελμών, Τελαμών, Teda- 
wey; A Tedudy, Τελμών, Τολμών : Luc. Σελμών, 
except in 1 Ch 917 Tedudv). See, also, TELEM. 


TAMAR (ἼΡΗ ‘ palm-tree’).—1. (Θαμάρ) A Canaan- 
ite woman, married to ER and then to his brother 
ONAN. When Judah, deterred by the death, 
successively, of two sons, hesitated to give his sur- 
viving son, Shelah, to perform the duty of levir 
(see MARRIAGE, vol. 111. p. 269), Tamar, who had 
assumed the disguise of a kédéshadh in order to 
effect her purpose, became by her father-in-law 
himself the mother of twin sons, PEREZ and ZERAH 
(Gn 38 [5], Ru 4", 1 Ch 24 Mt 15). 2. (Θημάρ, 
Θαμάρ) The beautiful sister of Absalom, who was 
violated and brutally insulted by her half-brother, 
Amnon, 28 181, This conduct led to the murder 
of the latter by Absalom, v.44 The significance 
of v.¥ (‘speak unto the king, for he will not with- 
hold me from thee’) is noticed in art. MARRIAGE, 
vol. 111. p. 267%. 3. A daughter of Absalom (28 
1477 B Onudp, A Θαμάρ). The LAX adds that she 
became the wife of Rehoboam. She would thus 
be identical with MAACAII of 1 K 152, 2 Ch 112°#, 
Indeed Lucian reads Μααχά even in 2S 1427, This 
question, however, of the identity of Rehoboam’s 
wife is involved in considerable obscurity. See 
the Comm. ad loc. J. A. SELBIE, 


TAMAR (ton ‘palm-tree’; Oaudy; Thamar).— 
1. In the vision of Ezekiel, the eastern boundary 
of the land which the twelve tribes were to inherit 
was to terminate at the East, or Dead Sea; and 
the S. boundary was to be ‘from Tamar as far as 
the waters of Meriboth-kadesh to the wady of 
Egypt’ (Ezk 47"; read also nten ‘ unto Tamar,’ for 
ssion ‘ye shall measure’ in v.!*), The land was to 
be divided into parallel strips extending from E. 
to W., and the southern strip was to be assigned 
to Gad, whose 8S. boundary was to be that of the 
twelve tribes (Ezk 48:8, A comparison of the 
boundaries in Ezk 47 with those given in Nu 34, 
shows that the same limits are intended, and 
Tamar must therefore be looked for in the vicinity 
of the ascent of Akrabbim to the 8S. of the Dead 
Sea (cf. the boundary of Judah in Jos 151... 
Tamar cannot be ‘ Hazazon-tamar which is 
Engedi’ (2 Ch 903), for this place is near the 
middle of the W. shore of the Dead Sea, and 
is mentioned under its later name by Ezekiel 
(47°). It may possibly be the Asasan Thamar 
of Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 85. 3, 210. 86), 
which they identified with Thamara, a village 
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day’s journey from Hebron on the road to Elath., 
This place appears as Thamaro in the Peutinger 
Tables, on the road from Hebron to Petra; and as 
a place in Judea in Ptolemy (V. xvi. 8). But it 
has not yet been identified. 

2. In 1 K 918 the RV, following the Keéthibdh, 
reads Tamar (B om., A Θερμάθ) as the name of one 
of the places which Solomon built, whilst AV, 
following the Kéré, reads Tadmor (cf. 2 Ch 82. 
All the other places mentioned in this passage, 
Gezer, Beth-horon, and Baalath, are in Southern: 
Palestine, and the expression ‘Tamar in the 
wilderness, in the land,’ seems to imply that, like 
Baalath, it was either in the Negeb, or in the 
wilderness of Judah. It is probably the same 
place as No. 1 above. ‘Tadmor’ of the Keéré 
orob. came from 2 Ch 85, and its place there may 
ave been due to a characteristie desire on the 
part of the Chronicler to bring Solomon into con- 
nexion with the historic Palmyra (see Thenius or 
Kittel, ad loc.). C. W. WILSON. 


TAMARISK (Svx, dpovpa).—This name occurs 3 
times in OT (RV only; see GROVE, No. 2). Abra- 
ham planted a tamarisk tree in Beersheba, Gn 2158 
(J); Saul sat under the tamarisk 7973 15 22°; Saul 
and his sons were buried under the tamarisk in 
Jabesh, 1S 3113, There are 8 or perhaps 9 species 
of tamarisk in Palestine and Syria. Of these the 
most abundant are Tamarix Syriaca, Boiss., 7, 
tetrandra, Pall., 1. tetragyna, Ehr., and 7. Pal- 
last, Desv., all of which are found along the eoast. 
There are also 7. Jordants, Boiss., 1. mannifera, 
Ehr., Τ. articulata, Vahl, and T. macrocarpa, 
Bunge, desert species. They are shrubs or small 
trees, with a flattened hemispherical comus, and 
brittle branches and twigs, with minute scale-like 
leaves, white or pinkish, perfect or dicecious flowers, 
in dense spike-like racemes. Most of them thrive, 
especially in sandy soil, or exposures where they 


receive the sea air laden with salt. They some- 
times attain a height of 30 ft., and would easily, 
in that ease, serve as landmarks (18 22%), The 


tamarisk in Jabesh may have marked a shrine. 
G. E. Post. 

TAMMUZ (nom, Θαμμούξ, Adonis).—In the 6th 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, and the 5th day 
of the 6th month, Ezekiel saw women in the north 
gate of the temple ‘weeping for Tammuz’ (Ezk 
814), Tammuz was a Bab. deity whose worshi 
had been imported into the west at an early period. 
The name was originally the Sumerian Dumu-zz, 
‘the son of life,’ which became in Semitic Baby- 
lonian Duwu-zu and Dizu, though in Babylonian 
contract-tablets of the age of Abraham we also 
find Tamuzu (see 166. de trav. relat. ἃ la phil. et 
arch. égyp. et assyr. t. xvii. p. 39 note). The 
form Té’fiz given by en-Nedim, an Arab writer of 
the 10th century, contains a reminiscence of the 
abbreviated form, like the Thoas and Theias of 
Greek mythology. 

Tammuz was originally the Sun-god, the son 
of Ea and the goddess Sirdu, and the bridegroom 
of the goddess Istar. He seems to have been 

rimarily a god of Eridu, the eculture-city of Baby- 
fonia, on the Persian Gulf. His home was under 
the shade of the tree of life or world-tree, which 
grew in the midst of the garden of Eridu, and on 
either side of which flowed the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. The legendary poems of Babylonia 
described him as a shepherd, cut off in the beauty 
of youth, or slain by the boar’s tusk of winter 
(see Macrob. Saturn. i. 21), for whom the goddess 
Istar mourned long and vainly. She even de- 
scended into Hades (see BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 221°) 
in the hope of restoring him to life, and the hymn 


| which deseribed her descent through the seven 


with a fort and Roman garrison, which was a! gates of the infernal world was recited at the 
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annual commemoration of the death of the god 
by ‘the wailing men and wailing women.’ This 
took place in Babylonia on the 2nd day of the 
4th month, whieh ae accordingly, the name of 
Tammuz (our June), the day being called a day 
of ‘weeping.’ Istar was believed to have mourned 
her lover with the words, ‘O my brother, the only 
(son) !’ and to these the mourners further added, 
‘Ah me, ah me!’ This mourning for the ‘only 
son’ is referred to in Am 8” (οἴ. Zee 12"), and 
the words of the refrain are given in Jer 22”. 
Under the form of αἴλινον (ai-lént, ‘woe to us’) 
they were carried from Phoenicia to Greece, and 
gave rise to the belief in the mythical Linos. 

In Canaan Tammuz was addressed as Adonai, 
‘my lord,’ the Greek Adonis, and the story of 
Adonis and Aphrodité, the Ashtoreth or Istar of 
the Semites, made its way to Cyprus, and from 
thence to Greece. But Tammuz had long since 
changed his character. He had ceased to be the 
young and beautiful Sun-god, and had become the 
representative of the vegetation of spring, growin 
by the side of the canals of Babylonia, but parche 
and destroyed by the fierce heats of the summer. 
Hence in Babylonia his funeral festival came to 
be observed in the month of June, and in Palestine 
two months later. 

Gebal was the chief seat of the Phoen. observance 
of the festival. In the red marl brought down in 
the spring-time by the river Adonis (now Nadlr 
Ibrahim), the women of Gebal saw the blood of 
the slaughtered god. ‘Gardens of Adonis’ were 
planted, pots filled with earth and cut herbs, 
which soon withered away, and in which a wooden 
figure of the god had been placed. The wailing 
women tore their hair and lacerated their breasts 
during the seven days that the period of lamen- 
tation lasted. In thie time of the 26th Egyp. 
dynasty, Adonis of Gebal was identified with 
Osiris, and the festival of his resurrection was 
accordingly commemorated as well as that of his 
death. ‘The announcement of it was made by a 
head of papyrus which came over the waves from 
Egypt, while the Alexandrians declared that it 
was at Gebal that Isis had found the dismembered 
limbs of Osiris (see Lucian, de Dea Syr. ἢ. How 
the funeral festival was celebrated in the temple 
of Aphrodité (Ashtoreth) on the Lebanon is de- 
scribed by Lucian (de Dea Syr. 6). In an ancient 
Bab. hymn Tammuz is called ‘the lord of Hades.’ 

In the Nabatean Agriculture of Kuthami, a 
Mendaite writer of Chaldea in the 5th cent. A.D., 
we are told of the temple of the Sun at Babylon, 
in which the images of the gods from all the 
countries of the world gathered themselves 
together to weep for Tammuz, and [bn Wah- 
shiyyah, the translator of the work into Arabic, 
adds that he had ‘lit upon another Nabatean 
book, in which the legend of Tammuz was nar- 
rated in full; how he summoned a king to worship 
the 7 (planets) and the 12 (signs of the Zodiac), 
and how the king put him to death, and how he 
still lived after being killed, so that he had to put 
him to death several times in a cruel manner, 
Tammuz coming to life again each time, until at 
last he died.’ Abfi Sayyid Wahb ibn Ibrahim 
(quoted by en-Nedim) states that the festival of 
weeping women in honour of ‘T'a’uz’ was on the 
15th of Tammuz, and that Ta’uz had been put to 
death by having his bones ground in a mill. The 
Greco-Phcenician version of the legend is given 
by Melito in his Apology (Cureton’s Spicileg. 
Syriacum, p. 25 of Syr. text): ‘The sons of 
Pheenicia worshipped Balthi (Beltis), the queen 
of Cyprus. For she loved Tamuzo, the son of 
Kuthar, the king of the Phcenicians, and she for- 
s00k her kingdom and came to dwell in Gebal, a 
fortress of the Phcenicians. 


And at that time she | 


made all the villages subject to Kuthar the king, 
For before Tamuzo she had loved Ares, and com- 
mitted adultery with him, and [[cphestos her 
husband caught her, and was jealous of her. And 
Ares came and slew Tamuzo on Lebanon while he 
was hunting the wild boars. And from that time 
Balthi remained in Gebal, and died in the city of 
Aphaka where Tamuzo was buried.’ 


LITERATURE.—Sayce, Rel. of the Ancient Babylonians, ch. iv. ; 
Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 278 [* il. 115 ff., 253f.]; W. R. Smith, 
AS (Index s. ‘Adonis’); Jensen, Aosmol. der Bab., passim: 
Movers, Phon. 1. 191, 202 ff. ; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., 
1898, pp: 482, 564, 574, etc. ; Toy in PB, ‘ Ezekiel,’ ad loe.; and 
the Comm. on Zzekiel, esp. those of A. B. Davidson, Bertholet, 
and Krawtzschmar; also Cheyne on Is 1719 and Driver on Dn 
1137 (where Tammuz is very prob. alluded to). 


A. H. SAYCE. 

TANHUMETH (npn32).—The father (?) of Seraiah, 
one of the Heb. captains who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. He is called in 2 K 25% the NETOPHATH- 
ITE, but in Jer 40 [Gr. 47]® the words ‘and the 
sons of EPHAI’ come between ‘Tanhumeth’ and 
‘the Netophathite’ both in MT and LXX. The 
form of the name Tanhumeth (LXX in 2 K 25% 
B Θανέμαθ, A Θανέμαν, Luc. Gaveéuad; in Jer 478 
B Θανέμαιθ, A Θαναέμεθ)ὴ looks like a feminine 
(cf. Lagarde, Bild. d. Nom. 126 f.). 


TANIS (Tdvis), Jth 1.—See ZOAN. 


TANNER (βυρσεύς) occurs only in Ac 9% 10% ® of 
the Simon at whose house St. Peter lodged in 
Joppa; but tanning was a trade that the Jews 
carried on in O'T times (Ex 25°, Lv 13%). It was, 
however, regarded with aversion (see the citations 
from Talm. in Farrar, δέ, Paul, i. 264n.), as it 
necessitated more or less of ceremonial unclean- 
ness, especially if the skins of unclean animals 
were dealt with. The fact that St. Peter did not 
hesitate to lodge in the house of a tanner indicates 
that he had already become somewhat liberal in his 
views regarding the ceremonial law. Simon’s house 
was by the seaside, which accords with the custom 
to-day in towns by the sea. In ancient times 
tanneries were usually without the walls of towns, 
because of the unclean character of the trade, and 
the disagreeable odours caused by the work. 

The process of preparing skins for use by the 
Jews may be inferred from what is known of it 
among the Egyptians and Arabs. The hair of the 
skins was removed by lime or the acrid juice of the 
Periploca sccamine, a desert plant (Wilkinson, Ane. 
συ. ii. 186, ed. 1878); the skins were first treated 
with flour and salt for three days, and cleansed 
from fat and other extraneous matter. The stalks 
of the above plant were pounded and placed in 
water, and then applied to the inner surface of the 
skin. This caused the hair to loosen, after which 
the skin was left to dry for two or three days, and 
then subjected to the further processes of tanning. 
In these they used the pods of the Sunt or Acacia 
Nilotica, which is common in the desert, or the 
bark or leaves of certain species of Sumac, Rhus 
Coriaria or R. oxycanthoides, the former of which 
is common throughout the country (see Post’s 
Flora of Syr. and Pal.). 

Though the trade of the tanner in general was 
disliked by the Jews, the preparation of skins for 
parchment was regarded as an honourable calling. 

H. PORTER. 

TAPHATH (n5h; B* Ταβληθεί, A Ταφατά, Lue. 
Tafadé).—Daughter of Solomon and wife of Ben- 
abinadab, 1 K 4". 


TAPPUAH (πε; B Θαπούς, A Θαφφού, Luc. Φῷεθ- 
pov@).—A ‘son’ of Hebron, 1 Ch 2%, 


TAPPUAH (msn ‘apple’).—4.(BA om., Lue. Θαφ- 
φούα) A town in the Shephélah mentioned between 
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En-gannim and Enam, and in the same group with 
Zanoah, Jarmuth, Adullam, and Socoh (Jos 1533). 
It was probably to the N. of Wdady es-Suné, but 
the site has not been recovered. Tristram (Bible 
Places, p. 48) proposes ‘Artif, near Zo'rah; G. A. 
Smith (H4GHL 202n.) places it in Wddy el- 
‘Afranj. 2. (B Tago’, Θαφέθ, A ᾿Εφφουέ, Θαφθώθ) 
A town on the border of Ephraim (Jos 16%), which 
lay within the territory of Ephraim, whilst its 
lands belonged to Manasseh (Jos 17°). It is men- 
tioned in connexion with the brook Kanah (IVddy 
Kana), and is probably the same place as En- 
tappuah. ‘Tristram (Bible Places, p. 195) suggests 
‘Atdf, on the N. side of Wddy el-Ferrah. See 
EN-TAPPUAH. 3. (B ᾿Αταφούτ, A Θαφῴφού) One of 
the towns W. of Jordan whose kings Joshua smote 
(Jos 121%). It is mentioned between Bethel and 
Yepher, and was perhaps the same place as No. 2 
above ; but this is by no means certain. 
C. W. WILSON. 

TARALAH (ndsis: B Θαρεηλά, A Θαραλά ; Tha- 
rala).—A town of Benjamin mentioned between 
Irpeel and Zelah (Jos 185, It was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome (Qnom. Θεραμά, Therama), 
and its site has not yet been recovered. 


C. W. WILSON. 
TAREA.—See TAHREA. 


TARES ({t{dév1a).—There are 4 species of tares 
in the Holy Land: Lolium perenne, L., the Ray 
Grass, L. multijlorum, Gaud., L. rigidum, Gaud., 
and L. temulentwm, L., the Bearded Darnel. The 
latter is the most common in the grain fields, and, 
being as tall as the wheat and barley, is doubtless 
the plant intended in the parable (Mt 13%), The 
other species are lower, and have more slender 
spikes, and smaller grains. The Gr. and Lat. 
sizania are prob. derived from the Arab. σύ ἄγη or 
cuwdn, the common name for the tare. The seeds 
are poisonous te man and the herbivorous animals, 
ln ucing sleepiness, vertigo, nausea, vomiting, 

iarrheea, and convulsions, and sometimes death. 
They are, however, innocuous to poultry. They 
are sold in all Oriental grain markets as food for 
chickens. It is customary to gather out of the 
grain fields, not only tares, but all the taller plants 
growing among the grain, which can be easily 
pulled up without causing the person engaged to 
bend over in a way to endanger breaking the stalks 
of grain. This not only cleans the fields of other 
plants, but furnishes a larre amount of forage for 
eattle. The allusion in the parable is in substantial 
accord with modern custom in the East, which is 
to leave the cleaning of the fields until the grain 
is well advanced towards the harvest, and can be 
readily distinguished from all other plants. Then 
the women and children go into the fields and weed 
them out, so that an Oriental grain farm in harvest- 
time is a model of cleanness and beauty. The Tal- 
mud asserts that tares are degenerate wheat; and 
Tristram (with Thomson and others) says that the 
peasants of the Holy Land believe ‘ that the darnel 
and the wheat spring from the same seed. . . and 
that in very wet seasons the wheat itself turns to 
tares; the fact being that, in such seasons, the 
wheat perishes, while the rain is favourable to the 
development of the darnel’ (Nat. Hist. 487). It is 
clear, however, that the owner of the field, in the 
parable, had no such idea, as he attributes the re- 
sult to the sowing of the seeds of tares by the hand 
of an enemy. The bearing of this parsh’s upon 
theories of the Church and of Church government 
is beyond the scope of the present article, and must 
be studied in works on the Parables. 

G. E. Post. 

TARGET.—i.=a mark to aim at; see MARE 
(vol. 111. p. 244). 2.=a shield; see BUCKLER and 
SHIELD. 


TARGUM (o:98 * ‘translation,’ ‘interpretation,’ 
ef. omn2 Ezr 4’).—The Targums are the transla- 
tions or paraphrases of the OT books made in the 
Aram. dialect, which superseded Hebrew as a 
spoken language among the Jewish population of 
Palestine and Babylon. The language of the 
Targus was formerly called Chaldee, but, while 
the ineorrectness of this is universally recognized, 
no quite satisfactory designation has replaced it. 
The Targums were composed in Palestine; their 
language is the Aramaic of Judea, a later repre- 
sentative of the Aramaic already found in Ezra 
and Daniel.t In the features that chiefly distin- 
guish Eastern and Western Aramaic it agrees 
with the old Pal. forms as against: the dialect of 
the Bab. Talmud. Those Targums that were offici- 
ally recognized in the Bab. schools probably owe 
something to the influence of the Aramaic spoken 
by those who edited and copied them, while the 
influence of the Hebrew is seen in those transla- 
tions which exhibit least tendency to free com- 
position and paraphrase.{ 

Jewish tradition connects the origin of the 
Targums with the need for an intelligible trans- 
lation felt by those who no longer spoke or easily 
understood the Heb. language. Thedisuse of Heb. 
as the vernacular of the Jews, before the en- 
croachments of Aramaie on all sides, was a very 
ceradual process, and was probably not general 
much before the time of Christ. Several books 
or parts of books in the OT canon stand as proof 
that Heb. was written and read fully three cen- 
turies after the return from Babylon. The bilin- 
eual character of the books of Ezra and Daniel 
(however,it is to be explained) presupposes equal 
familiarity with both languages. ‘Then the Semitic 
words which occur in the NT are, with few excep- 
tions, Aramaic. Probably the desire to possess 
explanations of the Heb. text in Aramaic made 
itself felt in some places earlier than in others. 
The first translations consisted of the oral explana- 
tions given along with the reading of the Sabbath 
lessons in the synagogue. These were made by 
a class or guild of interpreters called méthorge- 
mdanim ("52 Π), appointed for the purpose, but 
in no sense was their exposition regarded ag 
official or ‘authorized.’ How far back the custom 
extended we cannot be certain. The Mishna 
(c. 200 A.D.) contains some rules made to regulate 
the practice.§ Thus the reading of the Law was 
to proceed verse by verse, first in Heb. by the 
reader, and then its Aram. equivalent by the 
meéethorgéman. In the reading of the lesson from 
the Prophets three verses at a time night be read, 
to be followed by their Aram. rendering. There 
is no mention here of reading out of written 
Targums, and elsewhere|| the use of such writ- 
ings was forbidden, at least for the Law, in the 
Sabbath service, but not the preparation and use 
of them by individuals for private study or school 
instruction (see, further, art. SYNAGOGUE, p. 641°). 
There must therefore have been a time when the 
caprice of the méthorgéman contributed to the form 
of the translation, and in fact it is known that 
certain renderings which have found their way 
into the Targums were not approved.{{ Neverthe- 
less, the general phraseology of the oral trans- 
lations would tend to become fixed by the custom 
of learning them, and by the recurring use of 
them in public. ‘Thus we find in NT times traces 
of Aram. renderings of Heb. verses in books like 


* Etymology unknown ; probably non-Semitic. 
+ Noldeke, GGA, 1872, p. 828f.; Die Semitischen Sprachen, 
1899, p. 85, 
{ Noldeke, Zit. Centraibl. 1877, p. 304f., 1884, Ὁ. 1845f.5 
Dalman, Grammatik, p. 9, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 66, 67. 
§ Weg. iv. 4. 
| | Jerus. ITeg. iv. 1. ; 
' See passages enumerated in Dalman, Grammatik, p. 24. 
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the Psalms.* The agreement of these with read- 
ings still found in Targums, which we know were 
not reduced to their present form till long after, 
cannot be purely accidental. The tradition of 
the confiscation of a Targum on Job in the Ist 
cent. A.D.t shows that written Targums existed 
then, though the use of them was not countenanced 
by the authorities and guardians of the sacred 
text. Of the character of these earliest attempts 
at translating the Heb. Seriptures into Aramaic 
we know nothing, as none of them have come down 
tous. All those in our hands are the products of 
a much later time, none perhaps older than the 
4th or 5th cent. A.D. Like much else in Jewish 
literature, these late productions were based upon 
older exegetic material, the origin of which lies 
far behind our first means of access to it. But it 
is no longer possible for us to separate the different 
strata and assign them to different ages of com- 
position. The examinations of them which have 
been made in this direction do not yield a sufficient 
number of cases of distinctly older contents to 
enable us with confidence to assign them to an 
early date, embedded as they are in documents 
admittedly late, of which they share the linguistic 
and other peculiarities. 

The Targums now known to be extant are as 
follows :— 

i. For the Pent., three Targums: (1) the Targ. of Onkelos, 
also called the Bab. Targ. on the Pentateuch; (2) a Targ. of 
certain parts of the Pent., called the Jerus, Targ. IL or the 
Fragmentary Targum; (3) a complete Targ. on the Pent. akin 
to No. (2), called the Targ. of Jonathan [pseudo-Jonathan]j, or 
Jerus. Targ’. I. 

ii, On the Prophets, Earlier and Later: the Tare. of Jonathan 
bar Uzziel, also called tbe Bab, Targ. on the Prophets. 

iii, On the Hagiographa we have Targums for (1) Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job; (2) the Megilloth (Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eecles., 
Est.); (3) Chronicles. 

No Targums have been found for Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel. 

In harmony with their character as popular 
translations of religious books, intended in part to 
meet the wants of the religious community, the 
Targums are not always or primarily literal trans- 
lations, The translations are often mixed up with 
curious paraphrases and stories such as we meet 
with in the other Jewish exegetical or homiletic 
works (midrdshim). 'They contain, besides, expan- 
sions or alterations adapted to secure that the 
sense of Scripture current among the authorities 
should find access in an intelligible form to the 
minds of the people. The theology of the early 
books of Israel’s history and religion took no pains 
to obviate the appearance of a very distinct an- 
thropomorphic character, but the time came when 
the main feature of Jewish criticism and exegesis 
was the anxiety to remove or soften down all 
references to God that could thus give rise to mis- 
understanding in the popular mind. The history 
of the Heb. text itself bears witness to this seru- 
pulous feeling for the Divine majesty: cf. the 
tikkiiné Sdphévtm; the use of F[2=Ppx3 or 97p when 
used directly before the name of God; punctuation 
like τόν ἢ Is 1”, ete.; and the LXX has sometimes 
been influenced by the same solicitude (ef, Ex 24"), 
But the clearest expression of this hermeneutic 
principle is to be found in the Targums, and every 
page of them illustrates the practice. In fact the 
basis for anthropomorphic views of God is taken 
away by the Jewish notion that man was created, 
not in the image of God but in the image of the 
angels (cf. Gn 1* Jerus. Targ.). It will be suffi- 
cient here to enumerate the more usual ways by 
which everything was avoided that could lead to 
erroneous or undignified conceptions of God in His 
own nature or in I/is manner of revealing Himself, 


When God is spoken of 85 coming into relation with man, 
walking, speaking, swearing, repenting, etc., some periphrasis 
ὡς a Ξ ΞΘ Ἐσὺ ΞΘ τ τ Ὁ 


* Mt 2748, οἵ, Ps 222; Eph 48, ef, Ps 6819, 
{ Bab. Shad. 116. 1, 


for the Divine name is used, by which literary device it was felt 
that God was somewhat removed or raised above the plane of 
human affairs, and that His action, therefore, was less direct 
and more fittingly mediated. There is some evidence that 8127 
m7, ‘word of Jahweh,’ found only in the so-called Jerus. 
Targe. (cf. Lv 11), was poetically and fantastically personified, 
and so treated asa mediating factor between God and the world,” 
In much the same way the "" δ, as God’s messenger in 
nature and in history, unfailingly operative wherever He sends 
it, is the most usual expression for bridging over the chasm 
between God and man. But it is so identified with Jehovah 
Himself as creator, judge, helper, deliverer of His people, that, 
from the mediating use of it, it has become but another name 
for Him (e.g. Gn 18! 359, Ex 312 68 1242, Am 88, 15 421, Ps 24-12, 
Job 121), How completely δ has lost all reference to its 
own meaning is seen esp. from such ἃ phrase as ΠῚΠ NID") Td, 
Jos 2231, Ὁ 

God has His dwelling-place in the central division of the 
highest heavens, and the throne of His glory is there. This 
glory, resting upon the throne, is conceived of as light, and 
manifestations of God become manifestations of His glory, veiled 
doubtless in a cloud so as ποῦ to cause blindness (cf. Gn 27} 
Targ. Jerus.). This ‘glory of God’ (°' δ.) and ‘ the presence 
of the glory of God’ ("7 S71)’ n3*a%7) are further expressions 
which may be used for God [limself active in the world; Gn 
2813, Ex δὲ 2029 345 (pseudo-Jon.), 1 K 2219, Is 648, Ps 912 178; 
similarly DN Ὁ} Ps 132, cf. Ex 3311 (pseudo-Jon.); °° XN IW 14 
Ps 423, This instance is indicative of the tendency in later 
times to use a double expression for the earlier simple one, 6.7. 
πὶ NID Ow Gn 1618 2198 (Frag.), "I ΝΠ ΣΦ 7p’ Gn 2214 4927 
(Frag.), Job 1418, 

As God is and remains infinitely exalted above and distant 
from men, His actions and theirs become, equally, events that 
happen in His presence as a spectator. Hence the preposition 
O7p is in almost exclusive use before the Divine name through- 
out the Tarzums. Asa variant forit we sometimes find Now 
esp. in the Jerus. Targums (cf. Ex 2219, Lv 2312); or such words 
ΡῈ sand, xnbno are used before the Divine name (Nu 1443, 
Dt 44). Of course, unlike δ, Np’, ΝΣ, these cannot be 
subjects of verbs. 

Another way of removing the Divine name from too imme- 
diate a relation toman was found in putting a verb to which the 
name was subject in the passive voice: Gn 4416, Ex 1919, Nu 93, 
In this way YT’, 7N7 become D1p "22 ; you =O1p ν᾽ Φ s aN, 
ma, ἼΣΨ = danny, 

In passages where eyes, arms, hands, fingers, face, mouth, 
wings, etc., are attributed to God, some other expression (as 
‘word,’ ‘might,’ ‘shekinah’) is often (not always) employed : 
Gn 821, Ex 74 $15 1516, Jos 424 914, Ps 368. Expressions in the 
gen. pase before the name of God are paraphrased : Gn 2817 3113, 
Ex 429, 

The sense of a passage is even altered from motives of rever- 
ence or to avoid anthropomorphisms : Gn 414 2013, Ex 333, Tg 118 
108, Ps 27, Interrog. sentences are rendered by the words that 
expressed the translator’s sense of what the answer intended 
would be: Gn 18%, Dt 324, 

When one and the same expression has for object both God 
and men, the difference to the translator’s mind is obtained by 
using a different preposition : Gn 52° 6020, Ex 1491, Nu 215, The 
word ods, when uscd of heathen deities, is usually rendered 
xy: Jos 237.16, Je 212, When applied to men it is rendered 
19 (Ex 416 71), δ᾽) (Ex 215, in Ps 821 7°37); cf., further, Gn 36 
ΓΞ = DANS, Ps 86 NINO = OTIND, 


i, TARGUMS ON THE PENTATEUCH.—1. Onkelos. 
—The official Targ. on the Pent. has been handed 
down under the name of the Targ. of Onkelos. 
According to the Bab. Talmud, Onkelos was a 
proselyte who lived in the Ist cent. A.D., but only 
once is any mention made of him as the writer of 
a Targum ;§ and here the corresponding passage in 
the Jerus. Talmud,|| which makes no mention of 
a Targ. of Onkelos, makes it clear that a confusion 
with the Gr. translator Aquila is the origin of the 
tradition which connects Onkelos with the Targ. 
called by his name. The author of the Targ. 
is quite unknown; and it is not at all certain that 
we have to seek for it a single author. It has 
certainly a uniformity of style and diction, but 
this may equally well arise trom official revision. 
The work, or parts of it, may have been first com- 
piled during the 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D. in Judea, 


* Weber, System der Altsyndgogalischen Theologie, p. 174. 

+ Notice the use of 17D°D Job 78 1918 (of Job himself). 

{ Cf. Ginsburger, Die Anthropomorphismen in den Thar- 
gumim, p. 44. 

§ Bab. Meg. tii. 1. 

|| Pal. Meg. i. ὃ 11. 
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but it never seems to have obtained any great 
currency or esteem in Palestine. It is first quoted 
by the name of Onkelos in a writing of Gaon Sar 
Shalom in the 9th cent. A.D.* In the Bab. Talmud 
it is referred to as ‘our Targum’ (71 man), or by 
the formula ‘as we translate.’ + The name ‘ Baby- 
lonian Targum’ does not tlerefore refer to its lin- 
guistic character, as was formerly supposed, for 
its language is the Aramaic of Judea, but has 
been given to it because in the 4th or 5th cent., 
after a final revision in Babylon, the centre of 
literary activity among the Jews at that time, it 
was sanctioned or recognized as an ‘authorized’ 
version. It came, in fact, to enjoy the reputation 
of being the best of all the Targums, and a special 
Massorah was prepared for it as for the original 
text itself. Even after the original purpose of the 
Targ. had been left behind, when Aramaic had 
disappeared before the rise of Islam and the spread 
of the Arabic language, the Targ. of Onkelos con- 
tinued to be written, and printed, as an accompani- 
ment of the Heb. text, verse after verse, or in 
parallel columns, The custom of reading it in the 
synagocue has gradually died out. Yemen, in 
South Arabia, is now the only exception to this. 

Speaking generally, the translation is good, and 
faithful te the original. The text from which it 
was made was in all essentials the Massoretic text, 
and it is rendered in accordance with the con- 
ceptions that prevailed in the Jewish schools of 
the period. oetic passages, 6.5. Gn 49, Dt 32. 
33, are not rendered so accurately, probably on 
account of their greater difficulty; paraphrase 
occasionally takes the place of translation ; md- 
rashim, both halakha and haggddd, though by 
no means in the same degree as in the other 
Targg. to the Pent., are not entirely wanting. 
The removal of antliropomorphie or antliropo- 
pathic expressions referring to God is effected ie 
the devices mentioned above; but, apart from this, 
the characteristic Jewish theological doctrines find 
scarcely any illustration in this Targum. fFigura- 
tive language, as a rule, is not translated literally, 
but is explained : e.g. Gn 49°, Ex 15%-8-10 994, 
For an instance of cabbalistic interpretation in 
Onkelos cf. Nu 12}, where xnv5v xnnx is the Targ. 
for mvsanvxa. Gn49" and Nu 24!" are ‘ Messiani- 
cally’ explained. Geographical names are some- 
times replaced by those current at a later time; 
ef. Gn. 1010 37%, Di 3”. 

The first edition of this Targum was published 
at Bologna in 1482. 

2. Fragmentary Jerusalem Targum.—This Targ. 
contains only certain parts of the Pent., estimated 
at about 850 verses in all. Three-fourtlis of it are 
on the historical sections of the Pent., and the 
remaining fourth on the legislative sections in 
Exod., Lev., Numbers. In about 90 verses the trans- 
lation refers only to some single word of the text, 
and in about 14 chapters there is no translation or 
annotation at all. Where longer sections of it 
occur it is often extremely paraphrastic, the text 
being overlaid with midrashic stories. Its lan- 
guage is Palestinian Aramaic, but of a degenerate 
type, foreign words occurring in it to a great 
extent. It has affinities with the language of 
Onkelos, the Pal. Talmud, and midrdshim, and 
also with the vocabulary of the Bab. Talmud.} 


Its fragmentary condition has been accounted for in various 
ways. (1) Zunz§ considered it a collection of various readings 
to the so-called pseudo-Jonathan Targum on the Pentateuch. 
But the agreements are no less numerous and striking than the 
differences, and cannot be reasonably explained by the assumed 


* Dalman, Grammatik, p. 9. 

| Kiddushin, 49a; cf. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage2, p. 
69; Deutsch, Lit. Remains, pp. 343, 380; Friedmann, Onkelos 
und Akuylas, Ῥ. δ ἢ. 

t Dalman, Granmatik, p. 24. 

§ Zc. p. 74. 


negligence of the compiler of the variants. (2) It has been 
supposed * to be a collection of variants and corrections to the 
Targ. Onlg., more suited to the taste of the compiler and his age 
than the bald and literal version that had gained supremacy in 
the schools of Babylon. (3) Another form of this view + is that 
the Fragmentary Targ. contains extracts from an earlier Jerug. 
Targ. which at one time existed complete, 


Its present form is not due to chance: the selec- 
tion of passages was made to be interpolated in 
the Targ. Onk., supplementing or correcting it at 
certain points. Such an interpolated Onk., with 
the supplements and corrections combined, is actu- 
ally found for the Song of Moses and for the 
Decalogue in old Machzor MSS, and has been 
made known by Hurwitz’s publication of the 
Machzor Vitry.t That there was an earlier com- 
plete Jerus. Targ. on the Pent. has been inferred 
from the fact that in various Jewish works from 
the 11th to the 14th cent. there have been counted 
over 300 quotations from a Jerus. Targ. which 
are not to be found in the Fragmentary Targ., and 
nearly 300 which do not occur in the Targ. of 
pseudo-Jonathan. As these quotations often be- 
long to several verses of the same chapter, and 
many chapters of all the books of the Pent. are 
represented, the source of them was evidently a 
continuous and complete work.§ The Fragment- 
ary Targ. is more akin to this source than the 
Targ. of pseudo-Jon., for, in passages where both 
the Frag. Targ. and pseudo-Jon. exist, over 100 
quotations are found in the Frag. Targ., while 
only about 20 are found in pseudo-Jon. which are 
wanting in the Frag. Targum.|| In about 100 
passages the older Jerus. Targ. shows itself de- 
pendent on late sources: the two Talmuds, Tan- 
chuma, Rabba Gen., and Rabba Leviticus. It 
cannot be dated earlier than the second half of 
the 7th cent., and may be later. The Frag. Targ. 
therefore cannot be earlier than the 8th century. 

First edition of Frag. Targ., Venice, 1517. 

3. The Jerusalem Targ. (so-called pseudo-Jona- 
than).—The complete Palestinian Targ. on the 
Pent. has, since the 14th. cent., borne the name of 
Jonathan bar Uzziel, the reputed author of the 
Targ. on the Prophets. From the manifest in- 
correctness of this—? nn intended for ΦΥ͂ Dunn 
being read 1051" o2%n—the name pseudo-Jonathan 
has gained currency. The name ?xw ΤῚΝ ‘n is 
found in writers of the 11th cent., and ‘Dow "ἢ is 
only another, not so accurate, variation of this. 
It had its origin in Palestine, and its language 1s 
the Pal. dialect. It is a complete Targ. on the 
Pent. (only about a dozen verses are wanting **), 
of the same general character as the Frag. Tare., 
and based partly upon this latter (or perhaps upon 
its source, the old Jerus. Targ. mentioned above) 
and partly upon Onkelos. Its essential character 
is its free haggadistic handling of the text. The 
Targumist’s purpose, plainly, wasto make the trans- 
lation but a vehicle for all the popular stories and 
comments that had grown up around the Biblical 
characters and events. Among the indications of 
its date may be noted: Ex 26°, the six orders of 
the Mishna are referred to; Gn 217 xemy and 
xo’np, a wife and daughter of Mohammed, are men- 
tioned as wives of Ishmael; Gn 49", Dt 33, Edom 
and Ishmael are spoken of as world-powers in a way 
possible only in the 7th cent. at the earliest. Like 
the other Targums, it sets aside figurative speech, 
and eliminates (though not with the same regularity 
as Onkelos) all anthropomorphic expressions re- 


* Seligsohn, De duabus Hierosolymitanis Pent. Paraph. 1858. 
+ Bassfreund, Das Fragmententargum zum Pent, 1896, Ῥ- 
f 


101. 
Bassfreund, {.6. p. 35. . 
Les, on the ies hand, Dalman, Grammatik, p. 25, He 
does not find any proof that the source of the quotations was @ 
single work on the whole Pentateuch. ν᾿ 
| Bassfreund, ζ.6, p. 21. 41 Ibid. Ὁ. 98. 
** Dalman, Aram, Dialektproben, p. 35. 
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ferring to the Deity. The heroes of Israel are 
idealized and their faults leniently passed by, as 
in the Jewish midrashic literature in general. The 
angelology and demonology of the earlicr period 
appear in a much more developed form than 
even in the Frag. Targ.; but it is to be noted that 
some of the relevant passages do not occur in the 
latter, which has references of its own to angels 
that are wanting in pseudo-Jonathan. In general, 
the additions of the Frag. Targ. are found in 
pseudo-Jon. in a somewhat more condensed form, all 
the Scripture quotations being regularly omitted. 
Karly geographical names are replaced by those 
current in a later age. The Targ. is a mine of 
information on most of the religious and dogmatic 
conceptions of the Judaism of the Talmudic age. 
Weber (/.c.) gives illustrations, from the Targums 
as well as from other Midrashie works, of the later 
Jewish doctrines of the Being of God, His dwelling- 
place, His revelation in the Torah, Angels, Creation, 
Sin, Death, the Messianic Kingdom, the resurrec- 
tion of the just and the future life, Gehenna and 
its torments, the second death which the wicked 
die in the world to come, ete. 
First edition of Jerus. Targ., Venice, 1591. 


Order and mutual Relation of the Pent. Targums.—The 
question whether the Frag. Targ. was not a collection of 
variants and parallels to pseudo-Jon., and therefore later, has 
been referred to above. A further question was raised by 
Geiger,* when he claimed to prove that the Jerus. Targe. are, 
in respect both of a great part of their contents and of their 
general manner of interpretation, older than Onk., and that 
Onk was manifestly the result of a complete revision of the 
Targ. pseudo-Jon. in the fourth century. Bacher f holds, some- 
what similarly, that the Targ. Onk. is an abridged and revised 
ed. of a Jerus. Targ. which has been only partially preserved, 
viz. in the Frag. Targ., and that the Targ. pseudo-Jon. is 
later than both Onk. and the Frag. Targ., being in fact a com- 
bination of them, with additional midrashim. The 'Targ. pseudo- 
Jon. would thus form the third and final stage in the develop- 
ment of the Pent. Targums. Both the Jerus. Targums in their 
present shape are adimittedly much later than the Targ. Onk., 
as they contain additions made to them through successive 
generations down to the 7th or 8th cent. On the other hand, 
all the Targg. probably contain material that is mnch older 
than the date of their final compilation and redaction. It still 
remains questionable whether actual proof has been furnished 
that any given passage is really ancient, or that the Tare. Onk. 
has been made up from an older Jerus. Targ. by curtailment 
not always successfully effected. As passages for which a very 
ancient date has been claimed may be mentioned: Gn 1519, Nu 
2421, the rendering of 2 by °Nid?v’, the contemporaries and 
allies of the Nabatzwans (cf. in Proph. Targ. Jg 116 417 524); Gn 
432, where Egyptian animal-worship is spoken of as though it 
still existed; Dt 8311, the reference in which to Johannes 
Hyrcanus could (it is claimed) come only from a contemporary. f 
Further, the absence of polemics against the Christian faith 
points (it is thought) to an early pre-Christian date ; but unless 
we are prepared to show that all the Targg. were fixed once for 
all at the early date, if the Jews at a later time had wished to 
combat Christian tenets, the opportunities for inserting such 
were not wanting, and there is no evidence of this. As regards 
the alleged dependence of Onkelos upon an earlier version of the 
Jerus. Targums, an examination of the passages adduced by 
Geiger and Bacher does not produce the conviction that the 
priority is on the side of the Jerus. Targums. That Onkelos 
received some revision in Palestine or Babylon is probable ; but 
it is not probable, if the original Jerus. Targ. were to any great 
extent similar in character to our Frag. Targ., that a translation 
like Onk. could be reached by pruning it down. The resultant 
Targ. is too dissimilar to be spoken of as a revision of such a 
work. Onkelos, when compared with the MT, is quite as 
intelligible as any literal translation ever is; and though the 
same exegetic traditions or principles, drawn from the general 
mental atmosphere in which the compilers lived, may disclose 
themselves here or there, it has not been made out that the 
Targ. Onk. shows on the face of it any phenomena which are 
only reasonably to be explained by the use of the Jerus,. Targums. 

A few instances may be cited where the reader may judge 
whether the priority is necessarily on the side of the Jerus. 
Targums: Gn 47 4015 4922, Ex 31 1242.43 1415 333.5, Ly 2643, Nu 
1212 244, Dt 326 347, The decision remains with an examination 
of such passages, rather than by quoting passages on the other 
hand which presuppose dependence of the Jerus, Targ. on Onk., 
as no one denies that the Jerus. Targg. in their present form are 
later than Onk. and have drawn from it. 


* Urachrift τι. Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 455 f., ‘Das nach 
Onkelos benannte bab. Thargum’ in his Ztsch. 1871. 

t ZDMG, vol. xxviii. 

1 Noldeke, Die alttest. Litteratur, pp. 256, 259; cf. Dalman, 
Gram. p. 23, and esp. Worte Jesu, p. 67. 


ii. TARGUM ON THE PROPHETS. —The official 
Targ. on the Prophets bears the name of Jona- 
than (bar Uzziel), a disciple of Hillel in the lst 
cent. B.c.* Elsewhere in the Talmud, passages 
are quoted from it under the name of R. Joseph 
bar Chija (A.D. 270-333), who was president of the 
school of Pumbadita. Its origin is at least in 
part to be sought in Palestine, and it received its 
final and authoritative form in Babylon in the 5th 
cent. A.D. Its language largely resembles that of 
Onkelos. Whether more than the sections which 
were read in the synagogue services were included 
in the first translation of the Prophets we cannot 
say. Making allowance for the difference between 
the historical and the prophetic books, our Targ. 
has a uniformity of style and character, due to a 
careful revision which aimed at producing this. 
Gesenius has shown that parallel passages (2 K 
18f.=Jer 36-39, Is 2?-4=Mic 418) are tr. alike in 
both places of their occurrence, and vary only 
according to the variation of the originals, and that 
other features are common to the different books 
(e.g. wan rendered by x2’ in Jonah, Jer., Ezekiel).t+ 
The Targ. on the Prophets is not so literal as the 
Tare. of Onk., yet the method of both translations 
is alike, and they are clearly meant to be com- 

anion works. From certain passages which both 
1ave verbally in common, it has been inferred, 
probably correctly, that Jonathan used Onkelos: 
ef. Jg 5°, Dt 32", 1 5 128, Nu 16", 2 Kk 146, Dt 2416, 
Jer 485. *%, Nu 2155. The Targ. on the historical 
books is more literal than that on the Prophete 
Posteriores, but poetical or difficult passages are 
paraphrased : ef. 1 5. 21:10. which is explained verse 
by verse with references to Sennacherib, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, tlhe Greeks, lasmonzans, Mordecai, 
Esther, ete. ; 1S 15° 178, 25 142 20%, Of the pro- 
phetic books we have generally a faithful transla- 
tion, with explanatory additions. For examples of 
paraphrase, cf. Is 28115 49% 5011, for instances of 
haggada, Is 125 33° 62, Mic 64. With regard to 
the rendering of anthropomorphic expressions, 
figurative language, and the like, the usual rules 
of Targumic interpretation are observed: e.g. the 
whole story (Hos 15) of the prophet and Gomer 
gives place to a series of denunciations upon the 
continued sins of Israel, with premise of pardon 
on repentance, and the perplexing features of the 
original never once appear. Geographical names 
are mostly retained as in the Heb., but are some- 
times tr. into more modern forms: 1y3v"= $11; 10 τε 
jand ; eID pox Lor, more prob., &3 alone]=Ax IDs ; 
Vp= rrp; Hown=x'pp, The influence of the re- 
ligious or dogmatic ideas of the author’s time is 
more noticeable than in Onkelos. The Targum 
in this respect is a mean between Onk. and the 
Jerus. Targum on the Pentateuch. 

First edition of this Targum, Leiria, 1494. 

Reference has been made already to the quotations which 
Jewish writers make from Jerus. Targg. on the Pent., and which 
are not now found in either of our recensions (the Frag. Targ. 
or pseudo-Jon.). Similar fragments of Targg. on the Prophets 
have been printed from the Reuchlin Codex in Lagarde’s ed. of 
the Prophete Chaldaice, and Bacher has investigated their 
character in ZDMG, 1874. He finds that the variants may be 
divided into five classes which come from as many sources, and 
concludes that they are remains of Jerus, Targg. to the Pro- 
phets, as they resemble in certain features of language and style 
the Jerus. Targg. to the Pentateuch. Some of them he considers 
older than the official Targ. to the Prophets (cf. his view, men- 
tioned above, of the relation of the Frag. Targ. to Onk.); 
others he considers are the result of a haggadistic enlargement 
of earlier texts at a date later than the Bab. Talmud and the 
midrashim (cf. his view of the Tare. pseudo-Jon. in relation to 
the Fragmentary Targ. and Onkelos). 

1. TARGUMS ON THE HAGIoGRAPHA.—A Tare. 
on the Bk. of Job is mentioned as in existence in 
the Ist cent. A.D., but it is certain that no Targ. of 


* Bab. Beg. 8 a. 
t Cf. Comm. tiber den Jesaia, i. pp. 70, 71. 
1 Berliner, Zarg. Ongelos, p. 124. 
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chat age has come down to us. None of the Targg. 
to the Hagiog. which we possess is earlier than the 
close of the ‘Talmudic period, and probably all of 
them are much later. The first mention of them 
is in the 11th century. Unlike the translations 
of the Law and the Prophets, the Targg. on the 
Hagiog. are entirely the work of individual trans- 
lators, modelled upon the older Targums. They 
were never meant for public use in synagogue or 
school, having, in fact, been composed after the 
need for Aram. translations had ceased. They 
may be conveniently divided: 1. Psalms, Job, 
(Prov.). 2. The Megilloth. 3. Chronicles. 

1. It is possible that the Targg. on the Psalms 
and Job come from a single author; at any rate 
they exhibit marks of similarity in their general 
method of handling the Heb. text, and they have 
some linguistic and other features in common. 
Unlike the Jerus. Targg. on the Pent., they aim 
at giving a pretty faithful rendering of the ori- 
ginal. Haggadic additions are met with occasion- 
ally, but they are concise, and can easily be 
separated from the translation proper. Many 
verses are provided with double translations, the 
second being ascribed to a different Targ. (x’n= 
ink on). In such cases one of the translations 
is generally haggadic, while the other is more 
literal. Between forty and fifty verses in Job 
have such alternative translations, but there are 
not so many in the Psalms. Half a dozen verses 
in Job have even a third rendering. The ace of 
the interpolator has been given as the 8th or 9th 
cent., but there is really no reason for claiming a 
higher age for the Targe. themselves. Their lan- 
guage is late and artificial; they are compositions 
in what is no longer to the translators a living 
speech. The general exegetic devices of the older 
Targg. are reproduced. Anthropomorphisms as a 
rule, and all figures of speech, are set aside ; refer- 
ences to the history of Israel, to the Law and its 
study, are frequently introduced; passages are 
applied to Edom, Ishmael, or Gog; and the eschato- 
logical ideas of the synagogue are all met with. 
We may note that abo in the Psalms is rendered 
pory> (cf. Hab 3% % 13), 

The peculiar dialect in which the Targ. to the 
Proverbs appears has taken up so many features 
from Syriac that it can only be regarded as an in- 
congruous mixture of the Aramaic of the Targg. 
and the Syriac of the Peshitta. Linguistic elements 
have been gathered from different quarters and 
placed side by side, without any regard to the 
unity of structure which must exist in a spoken 
or written language.* Many entire verses, esti- 
mated as formmng a third of the whole book, are 
identical with the Syriac translation ; in a further 
large number there are close resemblances between 
the two versions, all the more striking where they 
agree as against the Heb. ; οἵ. 17 476 59 728 0 
12? 16%, It has been shown t that the peculiari- 
ties of the Targ. are due to the use of the Pesh. 
by the Targuinist. The view that the Pesh. has 
borrowed from the Targ. does not account for the 
Syriasms which the latter contains; the analogy 
of the Jerus. Talm., where most of the peculiari- 
ties of the Targ. occur, though in less proportions, 
does not help us to understand why just in such 
large proportions these peculiarities are here found 
together. Apart from the distinetly Syriac forms, 
the language and style of the Targ. are akin to 
that of the Targg. on the Psalms and Job, and 
there is no reason for assigning it an earlier date. 


* Of. the preform. Impf. 3 pers. masc. in ] as well as in *3 emph. 


state of nouns in *..; 5 for n°’; adverbs in MX 3 VI (=oON), 
etc. 
t Dathe, De ratione consensus versionis chaldatee et syriace 


Prov. Salom., ed. Rosenmiiller, 1814; cf. Noldeke in Merx’s | 


Archiv, 1871, p. 246; Maybaum, 7b. Ὁ. 66. 


The translation is literal, and additions to the text 
are extremely rare.* 

2. The Targg. on the Megilloth are distinguished 
among the Targg. to the Hagiog. by their extreme 
paraphrastic treatment of the text. In parts of 
them we can still find the translation embedded in 
the paraphrase, but in other parts the legendary 
and homiletic sections which have been added form 
the main feature of the work. These are made up 
in various ways. Historical parallels are cited for 
the narratives of the text, with what would be 
anachronisms if the Targ. were regarded as a tr. 
of an ancient writing; motives and reasons are 
supplied to explain the occurrence of events ; proper 
names are etymologized and ‘explained’; while 
figurative language is rendered into prose, allegory 
takes the place of narrative; the Sanhedrin is fre- 
quently mentioned, and the study of the Law intro- 
duced on every possible occasion; lengthy gene- 
alogies are appended to some of the names occurring 
in the text ; general statements are connected with 
the names of particular individuals, esp. the patri- 
archs, Nimrod, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Titus 
and Vespasian, Alexander (?=Antiochus), Messiah 
the king, and Ehas the high priest. The books of 
Ruth and Lam. are less paraphrastie than Eccles., 
Hsth., or Canticles. One text of the Targ. on 
Esther (that given in the Antwerp Polyglot) is, 
with few exceptions, a literal translation. Essenti- 
ally the same text, with many haggadic additions, 
is printed in the London Polyglot, and this forms 
the usual Targum to Esther. The so-called second 
Targum (Shenz) is much more voluminous than the 
last named, and is regarded as an amalgam from 
other Tareums and midrdshim which from time to 
time were made for this favourite book. It is 
quoted by the commentators as ‘haggada,’ and as 
‘midrash.’ More than half the work has nothing 
to do with the story of Esther, but contains legends 
about Solomon, the queen of Sheba, ete. The'Targ. 
on Canticles is of the same midrashic class: on the 
basis of certain words of the text we have outlined 
for us the varying fortunes of the Jewish people 
from the days of Moses down to the Talmud. We 
may note besides in this Targ. references to the 
two Messiahs—Messiah son of David, and Messiah 
son of Ephraim (iv. 5, vil. 3; cf. Jerus. Targ. on 
Ex 40; also Jerus. Targ. on Zec 12! in Lagarde, 
p. xlii). 

3. No Tare. to the Books of Chronicles was 
known to exist until after the great Polyglot 
Bibles had been published. In 1680-83 a some- 
what incomplete Targ. from an Erfurt MS was 
edited with tr. and notes by M. F. Beck;t+ and 
in 1715 a more complete form of the text from a 
Camb. MS was edited with tr. by D. Wilkins. 
There are numerous variations in the two recen- 
sions. The tr. isin many parts fairly literal, but 
examples of midrashic amplification are not want- 
ing (ef. 1 Ch 192! 418 721 77.11.99. 1982, 9 Ch 26 3! 230), 
The author made use of the Jerus. Targg. to the 
Pent. (ef. Gn 10 and 1Ch 1”, Gn 36° and 1 Ch 
1%), The Targ. on the Books of Samuel and Kings 
was also largely used, of course with the changes 
in diction and orthography which characterize the 
Jerus. Targums. 1Ch 16 is tr. from the Heb. text 
of Chronicles, and the variations from the Targ. 
on the Psalms are quite as noticeable as the agree- 
ments. Indications of the age of the Targ. are the 
translations or modern forms of geographical names. 
The redaction of the text represented by the Erfurt 
MS has been assigned to the 8th cent., that of the 
Camb. text to the 9th.t 

The ¢ext of the various Targe. has been handed 


* Of. Pinkuss in ZATW, 1894, p. 109. He mentions only two 
instances of paraphrase, 2414 231, Ξ 

+ Cf. Lagarde, Hagiographa Chaldaice, 1873. 

t Rosenberg und Kohler in Geiger’s Ztsch. 1870. 
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down and edited in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
The official Targunis on the Pent. and Prophets are 
relatively the best preserved, but an examination 
of MSS and the printed edd. shows that a critical 
ed. was never attempted, nor were the materials 
for it forthcoming. The early disuse of the Targg. 
accounts for the unskilful and arbitrary treatment 
of the texts, and of the non-official Targg. it would 
be correct to say that they never reached a fixed 
form till such was obtained by the multiplication of 
printed copies. The vocalization is specially faulty. 
The South Arabian MSS, with the simpler supra- 
linear system of vowel points first brought to 
Europe in 1876, provide us with an older and more 
trustworthy recension of the Targ. on the Law and 
Prophets than any yet in our hands. MSS on the 
Pent., Prophets, and Megilloth are now to be found 
in London, St. Petersburg, and Strassburg, and 
selections from these have been published.* 

Even when critically edited, the Targums are 
not likely to be of much use for the criticism of 
the Heb. text of the OT. That text was fixed as 
we have it before any of our Targg. were com- 
piled, and it is but seldom that they throw any 
reliable light where it is needed. Jor a reflexion 
of the spirit of Judaism, on the other hand, as 
well as for the Jewish interpretation of the text of 
their sacred books, they are invaluable. Not that 
any importance would now be attached to the use 
formerly made of them by Christian controver- 
sialists. The Jewish Messianic ideas run through- 
out all their Targg.,f¢ but it is now clear that the 
correct interpretation of particular passages was 
not exclusively to be found either on the Jewish 
or on the Christian side (cf. Is 713. 5215-531), 
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TARPELITES (x5q, plur. emph.; B Ταραφαλ- 
λαῖοι, A and Luc. TapP@addaioc).—One of the peoples 
settled by Assurbanipal (?) in the cities of Samaria, 
Ezr 4°, Their identity is quite uncertain. Rawlin- 
son suggested the Z'wplat of the Inscriptions, 1.6. 
the Τιβαρηνοί on the coast of Pontus; ΕΠ] σὶρ con- 
jectured Tripolis in N, Pheenicia. 


TARSHISH (95). --- . See following article. 
2. The eponym of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch 71} 
(B ‘Papecoal, A and Luc. Θαρσείς). 3. One of the 
seven princes of Persia and Media who ‘sat first in 
the kingdom,’ and had the right of access to the 
royal presence, Est 144(LXCX om.). See ADMATHA. 
4, The name of a precious stone (once Ezk 10° 
vera jax, elsewhere simply ww ya), Ex 287° 3918, Ezk 
116 109 2813, Ca 54, Dn 10°; identified by AV and 
RV with the beryl, although Τὺ offers as alter- 
native renderings chalcedony or topaz or stone of 
Tarshish, The LXX has in Exodus and Ezk 28% 
(cf. Jos. Ant. I. vil. 5) χρυσόλιθος, in Ezk 40° 
ἄνθραξ, elsewhere θαρσείς. See, further, artt. STONES 
(PRECIOUS), p. 620°, and TOPAZ, p. 797. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TARSHISH (vwoa; LAN Θαρσείς [on other 
renderings see below]).—The name of a maritime 
country, situated far to the W. of Palestine. The 
biblical passages teach us the following facts about 
this much discussed name :— 

In Gn 104=1 Ch 17 Tarshish is one of the sons 
of Javan, under which latter name the Orientals 
seem to have comprised almost all Western mari- 
time nations. In Gn 10 wefind the order: Elishah 
(t.e. Cyprus, after the most modern researches), 
Tarshish, Kittim (AV Chittim, which was, until 
recently, usually explained as the Cyprians, but 
they belong, with all probability, to much more 
westerly tracts of the Mediterranean ; cf. Winckler, 
Forschungen, ii. 442), and Dodanim (or Rodanim, 
avery obscure name). This arrangement does not 
allow any certain conclusions.—In Jon 15. the 
prophet embarks at Joppa to flee to Tarshish 
(cf. 4°), which seems to represent here the extreme 
ends of the earth, so far as it was known to the 
Hebrews, the country farthest away from Jeho- 
vah’s seat.—In Is 66" it represents, together with 
Javan, with the isles afar off and several Asiatic 
(if we except the somewhat doubtful Pul or Put) 
countries, the most remote quarters of the earth 
to which the exiled Jews may have fled ; cf. below 
on 60°.—Somewhat similarly, Ezk 38 places Sheba 
and Dedan and the merchants of Tarshish paralle! 
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with (or, better probably, in contrast to) the 
mysterious Gog of Magog. It is impossible to 
draw any inferences about the situation of 
Tarshish from this parallelism ; certainly vicinity 
to the Arabian countries Sheba and Dedan is not 
indicated (cf. Gn 10').—Ps 7210 quite analogously 
places the kings of Tarshish and of the isles in 
contrast to the kings of Sheba and Seba.—In Is 238 
the prophet sarcastically advises the Tyrians to 
flee from the approaching destruction of their 
city to Tarshish and the isle (read evidently the 
plural: isles). V.!° works this out more fully: 
‘ Overflow (RVm) thy land as the Nile, Ὁ daughter 
of Tarshish: there is no more girdle’ (AWm ; text 
‘strength’), ὖ,6, that country will be overcrowded 
by Pheenician fugitives. Evidently, Tyrian ships 
were specially familiar with the journey to 
Tarshish, 

The remote position of Tarshish led to the use 
of the expression ‘Tarshish ship’ for a certain 
class of specially strong and large ships, destined 
for longer voyages, exactly as sailors used to mean 
by an ‘ East Indiaman’ a type of ship, not only one 
sailing to or from India (thus, correctly, already 
Gesenius, Thesaurus), Ezk 973 (ΤΠ ἸΥῚ the ships of 
Tarshish were thy caravans for thy merchandise,’ 
need not necessarily point to a prevalence of naval 
trade with Tarshish. Is 60° ‘the isles shall wait 
for me, and the ships of Tarshish first to bring thy 
sons from far,’ might, indeed, also be understood 
literally as a parallel to 66%. The curse on Tyre, 
however, in 23!, beginning ‘ Howl, ye ships of 
Tarshish,’ means, evidently, the Tyrian fleet, or 
its best ships; or, at any rate, not ships belonging 
to the inhabitants of Tarshish. Ps 487 ‘with the 
east wind thou breakest the ships of Tarshish,’ 
intends only a very general illustration of God’s 
power over the most mighty things. Cf., analo- 
cously, Is 216 ‘(the day of the Lord shall be) on all 
ships of Tarshish.’ In 1 K 10” ‘ the king (Solomon) 
had at sea a navy (better: a ship) of Tarshish 
with the navy of Hiram,’ and this ship was sent to 
bring ‘ gold and silver, ivory, and apes and pea- 
cocks’; evidently, the expeditions to Ophir (v.™ 
and 958) are meant. Wherever that country of 
Ophir may have been, it is clear that the Tarshish 
ship was not sailing to or from Tarshish, but along 
the E. African coast, as already its sailing port 
Ezion-geber shows. The Chronicler, however, no 
longer understood that old nautical expression, 
and interpreted it, literally, of an expedition sent 
to Tarshish. Thus 2 Ch 97! ‘ships that went to 
Tarshish with the servants of Huram,’ ete. (after 
1 K 10”), and 20° ‘ Jehoshaphat of Judah joined 
himself with Ahaziah, king of Israel, to build 
ships in Ezion - geber to go to Tarshish.’ These 
ships were broken so that they were not able to go 
to ‘Tarshish,’ while the original text, 1 K 22%, 
spoke merely of ‘ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir 
for gold.’ These passages might be understood 
(together with Ἐκ 8818, Ps 7210) as pointing to a 
region of Arabia, Africa, or even India, assump- 
tions wliich of course would be in direct conflict 
with Gn 10, etc.* 

The products of Tarshish are mentioned Ezk 
27"; Tarshish traded with Tyre with a ‘ multitude 
of all kinds of riches, with silver, iron, tin, and 
lead.’ According to Jer 10° ‘silver spread (RV 
‘beaten ’) into plates’ is brought from Tarshish. 
Finally, the precious stone called ¢arshish may 
be noticed; but this, unfortunately, cannot be 
identified. See preceding article. 

The tradition of the ancient versions on the 


* To avoid this conflict, Bochart assumed two Tarshishs—one | 


in the W. of the Mediterranean, the other in the Indian Ocean. 
This desperate effort to avoid the acknowledgment of a small 
misunderstanding by the Chronicler is now universally aban- 
doned. See, further, W. R. Smith, O7JC2 140; A. B. David- 
son, Hzektel, p. 200; Sayce, HCH 130. 


situation of Tarshish is very unsatisfactory. First, 
the passages are to be set aside where it was felt, 
correctly, that Tarshish, translated literally as a 
geographical name, would be misunderstood, 7.¢. 
the passages speaking of the Tarshish ships. The 
Jewish scholars translated, or rather paraphrased 
there freely, but not inadequately, ‘sea ships.’ 
Thus already LAX in Is 216 (πλοῖα θαλάσσης). ἢ 
The Vulg. extends this translation to less suitable 
passages; cf. Is 23! (filza maris!) 60" 66% 
(gentes ὧν mari), Ezk 27%, 1 Καὶ 10" (per mare), 
2 Καὶ 2248 (49), otherwhere, mostly, Zharsis. Thus also 
the Targum (xo), usually, in the Prophets (for 
exceptions see below). This was followed by 
Saadia and modern versions (6.0. Luther). Jerome 
(on Is 216) was told by his Jewish teachers that 
Tharsis was the proper Hebrew word for ‘ sea’ t+ (in 
opposition to Aramaic 3) : a strange artifice ! 

Another Jewish tradition appears in the LXX of 
Ezk 27" (also Vulg.) and Is 23, where Tarshish is 
rendered ‘ Carthage’ or ‘ Carthaginians’; likewise 
Targ. in 1 K 22", Jer 109 ‘ Africa’ (6.6. the Roman 
province of Africa, the former territory of Carth- 
age). This tradition is evidently founded on the 
frequent association of Tarshish with Tyre, the 
apparent mother-city of Carthage,{ but it does 
not suit the sense of the other passages. 

Joseplius (Ant. 1. vi. 1) read the name ap- 

arently Tarshish, and explained it as Tarsus in 

ilicia, an interpretation which formerly seemed 
very satisfactory. Now, however, we know from 
coins of Tarsus and from Assyrian inscriptions 
(Delitzsch, Paradies, 103, etc.) of Shalmaneser 
that the old Cilician city had the name mn Tarzi, 
not as Josephus presupposed. 

The interpretation most widely accepted at 
present was proposed by Bochart, Phaleg (pre- 
ceded by Eusebius [Onom. ed. Lag. 166. 8, cf. 183. 
17-18], who already combined Tarshish and the 
Iberes, ¢.¢. Spaniards). Bochart found the Hebrew 
name Tarshish in the Greek Zartessos, explaining 
the seeming interchange of ἐ and sh by the analogy 
of Aram. ἐλ for Heb. sh (which analogy, unfor- 
tunately, does not apply here, where no Aramzans 
come in question). The remote position attributed 
both to Tarshish and to Spain, the W. end of the 
world, according to the opinion of the ancients, 
suits well, and so does the wealth in metals 
(especially the Spanish silver and tin); finally, 
some connexion of the Phenicians with Spain 
seems to be recognizable before the Carthaginian 
conquest. Tartessos is supposed to have been the 
name of a city (2), extended first to the 8. of 
Spain, then to the whole country. The name of 
the southern coast, Turdetanta, and of a tribe, 
somewhat farther north, the Turddli, Turdal, 
seems to allow a comparison (ef. Strabo, below). 

A very vigorous attack upon this popular theory 
has been made by P. le Page Renouf in PSBA 
Xvi. (1894) 104. He urges that the whole theory 
rests only on a deceptive similarity of sound, that 
Bochart’s appeal to Aramaic is unsuitable (see 
above), that we have no proof for Phoenician 
settlements in Spain (which were only alleged to 
have existed in order to suit Is 23° etc.).§ He 
even claims that the city or country Tartessus 
seems ‘to have existed only in the realms of 
imagination, like the isle of Calypso or the garden 
of the Hesperides. Its site was certainly un- 
known at the time of Strabo, though it was then 
identified on grounds of probability with the 


* This might, however, be taken from a Hexaplaric source 
(Symmachus or Theodotion 7). : " 

+ ‘Hebrxi putant lingua propria mare Tarshish appellari. 

t More correctly, the mother-city was Sidon. 

§ For such colonies, indeed, the tradition (Strabo, p. 157, 
Arrian, etc.) is very recent. It is questionable if those late 
writers were able fo distinguish between Carthaginian and 
earlier Phonician colonies. 
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neighbourhood of the Betis or Quadalquivir.* 
Late writers, like Valerius Maximus, Pliny, and 
Arrian, confounded Tartessus and Gades.’ The 
metallic treasures of Spain, Renouf claims, were 
developed only by Hamilear Barcas after the first 
Punic war, and the tin in the bronze of earliest 
Greece and Babylonia came rather from Eastern 
mines (?).¢ Thus the necessity for going to Spain 
for tin is removed. Renouf’s (/.c. p. 188) idea is 
that Tarshish has a Semitic etymology, ‘the 
broken’ (22), which might (!) mean ‘shore, coast’ (??), 
whence the translation ‘sea’ in the versions (?).+ 
The passages connecting it with Tyre show then, 
he claims, that the Phoenician coast itself is 
meant. This theory is so inconsistent with Ezk 
27, etc., and so forced, that it does not deserve a 
detailed refutation. 

Winckler (Forschungen, i. 445) modifies the 
Tartessus theory of Bochart, by referring Tarshish 
to Tapoyiov, a place mentioned by Polyb. ΤΠ. xxiv. 1 
as one of the principal cities of Carthaginian 
Spain. This view, however, he puts forward 
with great reserve. 

Cheyne (Or. Lit. - Zeitung, iii. 151; ef. the 
present writer, i. 294) expresses the opinion 
that Tarshish is identical with Tiras (better 
vocalized probably 1 γ(α)5) of Gn 10%, This latter 
name might have come in from another source 
or as a gloss, so that the same nation would be 
represented in two different forms. Vocalizing 
Turshish (ef. Josephus), we should obtain the 
Tyrsenians, Tyrrenians or Etruscans, bold sea- 
farers, and well known as pirates already to 
the ancient Egyptians (6. 1200 B.c.), by whom 
they were called Zursha. Their name might 
stand for the whole of Italy, possibly even for all 
European coasts west of Greece. This comparison 
with the Tyrsenians (proposed already by [knobel) 
agrees with the wealth in metals, especially with 
the tin. The Etruscans might have brought this 
from Spain, although a more probable assumption 
would be that they obtained it either in the har- 
bours of Southern Gaul (ef. Diodorus, v. 38, on the 
trading of English tin through Gaul to Massilia) 
or more directly in Upper Italy, where it might 
have been brought from various places in Central 
Europe. 

This last identification seems to the present 
writer the most plausible. Next to it, the identi- 
fication with Spain might claim most relative 
probability. Certainty will hardly be obtained 
with our present means of knowledge. 

W. Max MULLER. 

TARSUS (Ταρσός ; on coins mn) is mentioned in 
the Bible only as the city where St. Paul was 
born, of which he was a citizen (Ac 91 21°? 22%), 
and in or near which he spent a number of years 
not long after his conversion (Ac 9890 11%). It has 
been universally recognized that his birth and 
his early education in this city were important 
factors in preparing the Apostle of the Gentiles for 
his career. No direct evidence is accessible as to 


* Of. Straho (148 ff.), who, indeed, quotes this only as a hypo- 
thesis, does not know with certainty what the ancients meant by 
Tartessus, and cannot identify an alleged city Tartessus (at the 
mouth of the Batis or at Carteia?). The old name Tartessis (!) 
of Spain seems to him to survive in that of the Τουρδοῦλοι (?) and 
Τουρδητανία (7) Ilowever, le Pare Renouf seems to overstate 
here the shadowy position of Tarshish. Terodotus (e.g. iv. 192) 
uses it clearly for Southern Spain. Eratosthenes (in Strabo, 
148) takes it more narrowly as the region around Calpe- 
Gibraltar. 

+ This belief, for which he quotes O. Schrader, Prehistoric 
Ant, 192, etc. (where the Paropamisus is thought of), has been 
refuted by Winckler, Forschungen, i. 161 (cf. the present writer 
in Or, Lit,-Zeitung, ti. 295, on the Egyptian texts). The tin of 
the ancient East came from the West, evidently through mari- 
time commerce. 

1 Sea and cvast are, however, very different ideas. 

§ This was mostly confounded with Tartessus, while, in 


Poly bins, it seems to have heen another name of Mastia, The | : 4 
" diverted to rejoin the river. 


text in Polybius is, besides, very obscure. 


the surroundings of St. Paul’s early years, which 
makes it all the more necessary to study the 
general character of the city and the society in 
which he grew up. The history of Tarsus is at 
the same time the history of Cilicia, which affords 
the opportunity of somewhat fuller treatment of 
that subject than was given under CILICIA. 

i. SITUATION.—Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia 
in ancient times, was situated in a rich and fertile 
plain, only slightly elevated above sea-level, less 
than 10 miles from the seacoast at its nearest 
point. The river Cydnus flowed through the 
middle of the city, and entered the Rhegma,* a 
sort of lake t some distance below the city and 
close to the sea. This lake served as an arsenal 
and harbour for Tarsus; but ancient ships could 
ascend the river right up to the city (as Cleopatra 
did). In modern times the lake has become a 
large marsh} on the west side of the river, while 
the bed of the river has become shallow and im- 
passable to anything larger than a small rowing- 
boat, and its mouth is blocked by a bar. These 
changes are the result of the ignorance, careless- 
ness, and incapacity of government and inhabit- 
ants, neglecting the engineering operations which 
must have been applied by the ancients to regu- 
late the river-bed. ‘The proximity of the marshes 
has made Tarsus more unhealthy than it was in 
ancient times, though from its low situation in the 
plain under the mountains of Taurus it can never 
have had an invigorating climate. South-west 
of Tarsus towards Soli lay the strong walled city 
Anchialos, which must have been between Mersina 
and the Cydnus, a little way back from the coast.§ 
Mersina, the modern port of Tarsus, stands on or 
close to the ancient Zephyrion, a small town near 
a promontory of the same name, 16 miles W.S.W. 
from the great city. This promontory is a very 
little way west of Mersina. Anchialos is deseribed 
by Ritter as the port of Tarsus, and as closely con- 
nected with it (like Pireus with Athens), so that 
the two might be regarded as a single great city, 
which would suggest that Anchialos was some- 
where near the west side of the lake. But Aulai is 
said to have been the name of the port-town on the 
lake, and Ritter’s view seems a misinterpretation 
of Arrian, Anaé. li. 5.|| The statements of the 
ancients as to the mutual relations of these places 
are confused. 

The Cydnus originally flowed through the heart 
of Tarsus, as many authorities mention. but, 
when a flood in the river had done great harm in 
the city, Justinian (527-563) cut an artificial 
channel to carry part of the water round the east 
side of the city. It would appear that gradually 
the branch of the river that flowed through the 
city grew smaller as its bed became choked, and 
in modern times almost the whole of the water 
passes through Justinian’s channel.{] In 1432 the 
inner branch is described as a tiny stream; and in 
1473 the eastern branch is spoken of as the only 
one (see the quotations in Ritter’s Kleinasien, 11. 
p- 184f.). The falls of the Cydnus beside the 
northern entrance to the city are still very pictur- 
esque, though only a few feet hich. 

Tarsus possessed almost all the qualifications 
required for a great commercial city. Not merely 
did it possess a safe and good harbour and a rich 
territory, it was also placed in front of the 


ἘῬζγμα, Strabo, p. 672. 

ἡ λιμνώδης τόπος, apparently a broadening of the river so as to 
look like a lake, Strabo, p. 672. 

+A marsh 30 miles in circumference (Darker, Lares and 
Penates, p. 137). 

$ Strabo, p. 671. 

|| Ritter, Kletnasien, ii, 202; Steph. Byz. s.v. Αὐλαι. 

41 Barker says that a canal from the Cydnus passes through 
Tarsus, and formerly flowed into the marsh, but was recently 
This may be the old channel. 
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southern end of the great trade and war route 
across Mount Taurus, through the Cilician Gates, 
to a alt Lycaonia, and inner Asia Minor 
generally. Such a situation made it a great city 
from time immemorial. 

ii, TARSUS THE ORIENTAL CiTy.—Its foundation 
was attributed by legend to Sardanapalus, who 
was said to have built Tarsus and Anchialos in one 
day, and whose tomb is said to have been at the 
latter place. A more Oriental form of the legend, 
as reported by Eusebius (Chron, i. p. 27*), named 
Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, as the founder. 
When Tarsus became a Greek city, a centre of 
Greek civilization and seat of a university, it 
could not be satisfied with such an origin, but 
invented a Greek foundation. Perseus or Herakles 
was named by the Tarsians as founder of the city 
(see Dion Chrysostom’s Oratio xxxiii. ad Tars.; 
Libanius, Or. xxviii. 620); but this is only the 
Assyrian legend in a slightly Grecized form, for 
Perseus was a peculiarly Oriental and Assyrian 
hero (Herod. vi. 54), connected with the mythology 
and religion of many places in the eastern parts of 
Asia Minor; and Herakles was the Tyrian god, 
the founder of colonies. These legends contain a 
memory of the time when the Assyrian power 
extended over Syria and Cilicia, and Tarsus was 
their western capital. ‘Tarsus is mentioned on the 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser among the towns 
which he captured in the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C, Athenodorus, the Tarsian, said that the city 
was originally called Parthenia, from Parthenius, 
son of Cydnus, and grandson of Anchiale, daughter 
of Japetus; here, too, fancy is giving a Greek colour 
to local Asiatic legend. 

Tarsus continued for a long time an essentially 
Oriental town. Its early coinage was struck, not 
by a municipal government like that of a Greek 
eity, but by native kings or Persian satraps, who 
used Tarsus as their capital. It is true that at an 
early time considerable influence was exerted on 
the city by Greek trade and civilization, Thus 
Greek letters were sometimes engraved on the 
early coins, and the coinage as a whole was 
modelled after Greek coins, and was probably 
made by Greek artisans employed by the rulers of 
Tarsus. Yet even in the Roman period, after 
Tarsus had for centuries been transformed (at 
least externally) into a Greek city, marked 
Oriental characteristics are apparent. A deity 
standing on a horned lion, thoroughly non-Greek 
and Asiatie in character, probably the god Sandon, 
often appears on coins under the empire; and a 
monument at Anchialos, inscribed with letters 
believed to be Assyrian, is often mentionedt by 
Greek writers. Tarsus therefore was never so 
thoroughly Hellenized as to lose or to forget its 
Asiatie character and origin; even as a Greek 
city it was far from being wholly Greek. Its 
population, doubtless, was very mixed (as it is at 
the present day); and even to a greater degree 
than Syrian Antioch it may be regarded as a 
meeting-place of Greeks and Orientals, 

In the Assyrian and afterwards in the Persian period hardly 
anything is known of Tarsus. When the central government 
was strong, presumably the city was governed by satraps. 
When the central government was weak, the satraps tended to 
become more and more independent, and even a dynasty of 
native kings seems to have held Tarsus during part of the 5th 
and 4th cents. B.c. 

in the Anabasis of Xenophon, Tarsus is described about 
B.o, 400 as a great and wealthy city, containing the palace of 
Syennesis the Cilician king. But its coinage is much older. 
Electrum coins of the 6th cent. have been assigned to it, though 
not with great probability. The kings or satraps of Cilicia 


struck coins at Tarsus throughout the 5th and 4th cents., with 
legends mostly Aramaic, but partly Greek, frequently with 


* Ed. Schoene; Eusebius quotes from Alex. Polyhistor. 

+ Athenazus, villi. p. 335, xii. p. 629f.; Strabo, p. 672; Cicero, 
Fuse. ¥. 35; Arrian, Anad. ii. 5; Clearchus Solensis in Fragm. 
Hist. Gree, ti, p. 305, 6. 


Baaltars, the Baal or Zeus of Tarsus, enthroned, holding 
sceptre, grapes, and corn. Coins of Baaltars were struck 
during the last efforts of the Persians and under the earlier 
Seleucid kings; but they appear to have been minted at 
Pepys and many of the extant specimens have come from 
n ᾿ 

lil. TARSUS THE GREEK CiTy.—In Seleucid times 
autonomous coins were first struck at Tarsus, 
showing its transformation from an Oriental town 
into a Greek polis, a highly important stage in 
its history. This municipal and strictly Greek 
coinage began under Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes 
(B.C. 175-164), when the city was styled ‘ Antioch 
beside the Cydnus,’* and took that name on its 
coins. The growth of Tarsus is evidently the 
result of a change in the Seleucid rule; it is con- 
nected with their frontier policy, and shows that 
increasing attention was paid to Cilicia by that 
Syrian king. Before 190 Cilicia had been a district 
in the heart of the Seleucid empire; but, at the 
peace of 189, the whole of Asia Minor up to the 
Taurus mountains was taken from Antiochus 111.» 
and Cilicia became a frontier land. It was neces- 
sary now to pay more attention to its organization 
and. defences; and the refoundation of cities like 
Tarsus-Antiocheia, Epiphaneia, Adana-Antiocheia, 
Magarsa-Antiocheia, belongs to the same reign.t 
Mopsuestia, guarding the important crossing of the 
Pyramus, was refounded as Seleuceia by Seleucus 
Iii. (187-175). Almost all these cities (along with 
Alexandria ad Jssum and Hieropolis-Castabala) 
began to coin as self-governing municipalities in 
the reign of Antiochusiv.{ It is therefore highly 
probable that Cilicia had previously been treated 
more like a subject country or satrapy,§ and that 
now its cities began to be allowed greater liberty 
and to be more thoroughly Grecized in their insti- 
tutions, when it was important to make them 
heartily loyal. The incident mentioned in 2 Mac 
4° takes us into the midst of this process, and 
shows that about 171-169 is the probable date of 
this important transformation. In 171 Antiochus 
gave the revenues of Tarsus and Mallus to his 
mistress Antiochis. This provoked riot and even 
insurrection; and Antiochus had to go in person 
to quell the disturbances. Apparently he suc- 
ceeded in this peaceably, by granting freer consti- 
tutions to the cities and reorganizing the country 
generally. The year 170 B.c., therefore, marks 
an epoch in the history of Tarsus, for it was now 
refounded as a Greek polis, and called by a new 
name, ‘Antiocheia on the Cydnus.’ 


There is no reason to think|| that the change of name was a 
mere act of adulation to the reigning king, implying no real 
development in the city constitution. Itis true that the name 
Antioch soon fell into disuse, and the name Tarsus revived ; 
but this was due partly to the fact that the town was not 
thoroughly Grecized, partly to the fact that the name Antioch 
was already too common, and the three new Antiochs would 
hardly establish a right to exist beside the many older Antiochs. 
Rather we must look on the refoundation of Tarsus as a critical 
epoch in its history. 


The refoundation was certainly accompanied by 
an increase of population, for the regular Seleucid 
policy in such cases was to introduce a body of 
settlers whose loyalty might be reckoned on, and 
to give them special privileges in the city. ‘The 
colonists whom the Seleucid kings most commonly 
planted in the cities of Asia Minor were Jews ; ‘I 
and therefore it is highly probable that a Jewish 
colony was established at Tarsus about B.C. 
170. 


* Steph. Byz. and le Bas-Waddington, Znscr. @ Asie Mun. 
No. 1486. 

+ Compare Magarsos (see MALLS). ᾿ ἘῸΝ 

t Hill, Catalogue of British Museum Coins, Cilicia, etc. pp. 
xcviii, cl, cx, etc. . : : 

§ The name satrapy was used in the Seleucid empire; see 
Ramsay, Cities and Risheprics of Phrygia, i. Ὁ. 257. 

| As Waddington (2.c.) wrongly thinks, 

q See Puryai, vol. iii. Ὁ. 868. 
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iv. TARSUS THE ROMAN Ciry.—From the decay- 
ing Seleucid empire Tarsus passed into the hands 
of the Romans. From B.c. 103 onwards the name 
Cilicia became ‘the Roman term for a great, ill- 
defined, half-subdued agglomeration of lands, com- 
rising parts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and other 
ands’ (Ramsay, Histor. Comm. on Galatians, Ρ 
103). In 66 Cilicia Campestris was decisively 
conquered by Pompey, after having been under 
the power of king Tigranes more or less since 83 ; 
and in 64 it was properly organized (see CILICIA) 
as a province with Tarsus for its capital, though 
considerable parts of the country were left for a 
long time under native kings—Tarcoudimotos 1. 
and 11. and Antiochus being the most famous. 

Tarsus, while exposed to tlhe oppression gener- 
ally exercised on subject cities by the Roman 
republican officials, was favourably treated by 
Julius Caesar, Antonius, and Augustus. Cesar 
passed through the city on his march from Egypt 
to Pontus; and the strong partisanship of the 
Tarsians for him was shown by the name Juliopolis 
which was granted to, or assumed by, them (Dio 
©. 47. 26). In punishment for its devotion to 
Cesar, Tarsus was harshly treated by Cassius in 
43. But Antonius soon after granted it the 
privilege of enjoying its own laws (as covitas Libera) 
and the right of ‘duty - free export and import 
trade.* He also made 1¢ his residence for a time; 
and received here a visit from Cleopatra, who 
sailed up to Tarsus in B.C. 38 in circumstances of 
extraordinary magnificence and luxury. It formed 
art of the large realm which he bestowed on the 
i¢yptian queen (see vol. ii. p. 86). When Augustus 
triumphed over Antonius a recognized that the 
Tarsians were partisans, not of Antonius specially, 
but of the Empire as contrasted with the Re- 
public; and he even increased their privileges. 
Cilicia was now united in one large province with 
Syria. 

Thus Tarsus, when St. Paul was a, child, stood 
before the world at the entrance to the greatcst 
province of the East as a metropolis, a free city 
with a free harbour, mistress of a large and fertile 
territory, a centre of Roman imperial partisanship. 
It had been a Greek self-governing city since 
B.C, 170, and the enthusiasm with which it had 
taken up Greek education and civilization lad 
made it one of the three great university cities 
of the Mediterranean world. Strabo (14, 5, 13, 
Ρ. 673) speaks of the Tarsian university as even 
surpassing in some respects those of Athens and 
Alexandria; and he observes that all the students 
were natives,t and no strangers came to it; but, 
on the contrary, many natives of the country went 
abroad to study and reside, few returning home 
again: Rome was full of Tarsian and Alexandrian 
scholars. So strong was the Tarsian love for letters 
and education! They filled their own university 
and foreign cities and Rome itself. Demetrius, as 
Plutarch tells (de Defect. Orac., ad init.), went to 
Britain and Egypt, the Erythraan Sea and the 
land of the Troglodytes, to satisfy his scientific 
curiosity. Athenodorus the Stoic was the com- 
panion of Cato the younger, and died in his house; 
another Stoic, Athenodorus Kananites, was tlie 
teacher of Augustus; Nestor taught the young 
Marcellus, his heir (and Tiberius the emperor, 
according to pseudo-Lucian, Maer. 21); Antipater 
the Stoic was head of the school in Athens and the 
great opponent of Carneades; and other phil- 


* Pseudo-Lucian (Macr.) and Dion Chrys. (ad Tars.) assign 
this grant to Augustus, who gave it again when he might have 
taken it away. 

t Among the natives {ἐπεχώριο) Strabo includes, doubtless, 
persons from the neighbouring parts of Asia Minor. Atheno- 
dorus, the most famous of Tarsian philosophers, was called 
Kananites, from the name of his native village. The village 
probably was Kanna in eastern Lycaonia, which afterwards 
rose to be a city coining money. 


osophers and poets of Tarsus are named by 
Strabo, p. 674f. 

Philosophers governed Tarsus at the important 
crisis when it was adapting itself to the imperial 
system. Athenodorus retired to Tarsus in his old 
age, rreatly honoured by his pupil Augustus, and 
invested by him with extraordinary authority in 
the city. Hefound that Tarsus had been seriously 
misgoverned and plundered by a certain clique, 
favoured by Antonius, but now greatly weakened 
since his defeat. After vainly attempting to 
bring them back by reason to a law-abiding spirit, 
Athenodorus, in virtue of the powers conferred by 
Augustus, sent them into exile, and reformed the 
constitution of Tarsus.* It appears from Dion 
Chrysostom (Orat. xxxili. ad Tars. 20) that the 
constitution in the Noman period was of oligarchic 
or rather timocratic type, citizenship requiring a 
certain fortune ;}+ and there can be no doubt that 
this was the kind of reform introduced by Atheno- 
dorus, for it was in harmony with the whole 
tendency of the Roman imperial policy.f After 
the death of Athenodorus, at the age of 82, another 
Tarsian philosopher named Nestor, who also had 
approved himself to Augustus, succeeded to his 
commanding position in the city, and enjoyed tlic 
respect of a series of provincial governors. The 
rule of these two philosophers probably continued 
from about B.C. 29 to some time after Christ.§ It 
is very probable that St. Paul may have seen 
and listened to Nestor, who lived 92 years.| 
The influence of Athenodorus, too, lasted long in 
Tarsus, where lhe was worshipped as a hero, for 
Dion Chrysostom about A.D. 100 quotes his name 
(in the Oration which he addressed to the Tarsians) 
as a household word among them. His doctrines 
may be taken as those which most influenced 
Tarsus in the time of St. Paul, and which the 
latter is likely to have been taught in the schools 
of that city. Being a Stoic, he found the aim and 
end of life in releasefrom passions; but, if we may 
judge from the scanty quotations from or allusions 
to liis writings, he estimated the quality of human 
action greatly by reference to its relation to God. 
‘Know,’ said he, ‘that you are set free from all 
passions, when you have reached such a point that 
you ask nought of God that you cannot ask 
openly’; and Seneca, who quotes this, goes on to 
state as the rule of life, in his spirit, if not in his 
words, ‘So live with men as if God saw ; so speak 
with God as if men were listening.’ The spirit in 
whicli lie guided the polities of Tarsus is expressed 
in a longer extract,** the gist of which is: ‘It 
would be best to strengthen one’s mind by making 
oneself useful in politics to fellow-citizens and the 
world; but in the degraded and envenomed state 
of politics one must be content with the oppor- 
tunity for free expansion of the mind in benefiting 
one and all by educating them, by encouraging 
virtue, by teaching them to comprehend the gods, 
and to have a good conscience: thus even in 
private life one fulfils a public duty. The student 
lives well, not by renouncing humanity and society, 
but by drawing friends round himself. He who 
lives and studies for his own sole benefit will from 


* χατέλυσε τὸν καθεστῶσαν πολιτείαν (Strab, p. 674). 

+ See Κύμη, Stadteverwaliung tm rom. Katserreiche, pp. 250, 
470. 

t See Ktihn, Z.c. 

§ The exact date of Athenodorus is uncertain. [116 is com- 
monly conjectured by modern writers to have been a pupil of 
Posidonius (8.0. 140-60); but Eusebius, Chron., gives the date 
when he was flourishing as A.D. 7. This tends to show that the 
common dating of his career is too early; perhaps he may be 
placed 8.0. 72 to A.D. 10; or, more probably, Eusebius made a 
niistake, taking his death in the height of influence for the date 
when he fiourished: in that case 75 B.c. to 7 A.D. was his 
period. 

|| Pseudo-Lucian, Afaer. 21. 4 Ep. Mor. τ. x. δ. 

** Seneca, de Trang. An. 3 (in St. Paul the Trav. p. 394, Clem. 
ig mentioned wrongly in place of Trang.) 
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lack of work fall into mere misuse of the time 


which nature requires us to spend. One must be 
able to give an account of one’s time and prove 
one’s old age by the amount of whiat one has done 
for the good of the world, and not simply by the 
length of time one has lived.’ 

Such was the environment, on its best side, 
amidst which St. Paul spent his early years. To 
estimate its influence on him would be out of place 
here ; but we remember that, when he was rescued 
from imminent death, bruised doubtless and torn 
by the hands of the mob in Jerusalem, in answer 
to the question of the Roman officer, the words 
that rose to his lips as he recovered breath were: 
“1 am a Jew, a man of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city’ (Ac 2139), In such circumstances 
a man does not waste words, or speak what does 
not lie deep in his nature. St. Paul had to show 
the officer that he was not an Egyptian, but the 
tone in which he spoke of Tarsus shows a warm 
feeling about it as a city and for its own sake.* 

The timocratic system introduced by Atheno- 
dorus into Tarsus has an important bearing on St. 
Paul’s life. In a city where the mass of the in- 
habitants could be said to be ‘outside of the 
citizenship,’ z.¢. not possessing the full rights of a 
citizen,} he claimed to be a citizen. Citizenshi 
in Tarsus was the certificate of respectability ane 
standing which he mentioned to Claudius Lysias, 
when it was necessary at once to explain away 
appearances which were certainly much against 
him as he was pulled out of the murderous hands 
of the mob. One may ask why he did not mention 
his Roman citizenship at that time, for Roman 
citizenship was a higher honour and a greater 
proof of respectability ; and it seems hardly pos- 
sible to make any other answer except that, in the 
excitement of that terrible scene, the feeling that 
lay deepest in his heart about worldly position rose 
to his hps. When he was a child he felt himself 
a ‘Jew, a eitizen of Tarsus,’ and almost uncon- 
sciously the words rose to his lips. But the Tarsian 
citizenship had this value in the eyesof those who 
possessed it, because it was confined to a select 
smal] body. 

The history of Tarsus under the empire is a 
large subject. The following points may be noticed 
as characteristic of the Asiatic Roman cities gener- 
ally, and Ulustrative of their relation to the early 
Christians and to the Roman State :— 


The loyalty of those great cities to the emperors was very 
strong, and is unusually well illustrated in the case of Tarsus, 
which assumed titles from the name of the emperors Hadrian, 
Commodus, Severus, Antoninus (Caracalla), Macrinus, and 
Alexander Severus,{ dropping some when the emperor died, 
and keeping others for long. It took the title of Temple- 
Warden (νεωκόρος, δὲς νεωκόρος), indicating that one, or two, 
temples of the imperial worship were built in the city. It 
induced governors of the province and even the emperor him- 
self, Alexander Severus, to accept office (of course merely 
honorary) in the city, and boasted of this on coins and in in- 
scriptions. 

Titles like these, however, sprang as much from vanity as 
from loyalty. The great cities vied with one another in invent- 
ing titles and appropriating the titles of rivals. Tarsus and 
Anazarbus competed with one another in this way. Hach 
claimed such titles as Metropolis, First and Greatest and Fairest, 
Temple-Warden; but Anazarbus was never Twice Temple- 
Warden, nor Metropolis of the Three Eparchiai (Cilicia, Lyca- 
onia, Isauria), but only Metropolis of the Nation (έθνους, i.e. 
Cilicia). On one occasion, about Α.Ὁ. 218, Anazarbus induced 
the emperor Elagabalus to accept the office of Demiourgos § in 
the city, and struck coins to commemorate this honour. Tarsus 
doubtless was downcast till it could strike similar coins boasting 
of Alexander Severus as Demiourgos. Both cities boasted that 


* Tt must be remembered that such expressions as οὐκ ἀσήμου 
πόλεως, οὐκ ὀλίψον, Often imply a strong assertion of the opposite. 

ἡ ἔστι πλῆθος οὐκ ὀλίγον ὥσπερ ἔξωθεν τῆς πολιτείως (Dion. Chrys. 
ad Tars. Ὁ. 321; see p. 687, col. 2, n. ft). On the rights and 
meaning of πολιτεία see Szanto, Das griech. Burgerrecht. 

t It calls itself ᾿Α λεξανδριωνὴ Σενηριανὴ ’Avewviviayyn ᾿Αδριανή in 
an inscription, and coins often give the last three cumulated. 

§ Title of the chief magistrate in many Cilician cities; the 
title is Doric, and points to the old Doric relations of Cilicia. 
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the koinoboulion (Council of the Koinon of Cilicia) met within 
its walls; but Tarsus alone could boast of the festival and 
games common to the three united provinces. And so on, title 
after title was devised to imitate or outshine a rival. 


Tarsus was saved by the barrier of Mount 
Taurus from many of the invasions which swept 
over Asia Minor. Only an enemy who took the 
route from Syria over Mt. Amanus through Cilicia 
would reach Tarsus; but most invasions preferred 
the route through Eastern Cappadocia, keeping 
north of Mt. Taurus. Thus, in the long peace of 
the empire the defences and the defensive powers 
of the people in Cilicia must have grown weak, and 
when at last an enemy entered the country they 
found it a helpless prey. 

In the Byzantine ecclesiastical and political 
system Tarsus became even more important than in 
the older empire, owing to the steady growth of the 
Eastern provinces in wealth, education, and weight. 
Thus Basil of Ceesarea (Hp, 34), in A.D. 373 (or 369), 
emphasizes its importance as ‘a city so placed as 
to be united with Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Assyria” 
(8.6. Syria). 

Two churches are mentioned at Tarsus. In 
A.D. 485 Leontius forced Verina to proclaim him 
emperor at Tarsus in the Church of St. Peter out- 
side the city. Such an important ceremony is 
likely to have been held in the principal church of 
Tarsus, and we may identify this Church of St. 
Peter as the great church of Tarsus destroyed by 
the Moslems in A.D. 885.* If so, it is remarkable 
that the principal church was not dedicated to St. 
Paul; butit is recorded that the Church of St. Pan] 
in Tarsus was built by the emperor Maurice (583- 
602),t while we may be confident that the great 
church of: Tarsus was built as early as the 4th 
century. 


v. TARSUS THE ARAB CiTy.—In view of the strongly Syrian 
associations of Tarsus, it is important to observe the way in 
which it lost its Western relations, and reverted to a purely 
Oriental type during the long wars against the Mohammedans. 
The Arabs first crossed into Oilicia by the Syrian Gates from 
Antioch in 641. In 646 the Arabs found all the fortresses 
between Antioch and Tarsus deserted; presumably the terror 
of these raids and the neglect of frontier defence by the 
emperor made the people flee to the mountains. 

In 650 the Arabs invaded Isauria (80 Theophanes; 649 Ibn Al 
Athir). This would appear to imply that Tarsus, with Cilicia 
generally, was in Arab hands, though it must be remembered 
that the Arab invasions were often only passing raids, in which 
the forts and cities were left unattacked, or watched by detach- 
ments of the invading forces, while the open country was 
ravaged, and captives swept off into slavery. Cilicia, however, 
having been so neglected by the central government, was exposed 
defenceless to the Arabs. Yet the military strength of the 
empire soon revived, while the Arab raids made little permanent 
impression. Tarsus was quickly reoccupied by the Christians ; 
but in 673 it was captured (after a defence presumably) by the 
Arabs. In the following years the Arab attacks were made 
chiefly by the north road nearer the Euphrates, or by sea; 
Cappadocia was occupied, and Armenia and Pontus attacked, 
while Cilicia was not much molested by formal invasions, but 
its cities seem to have still remained unprotected, and exposed 
to any small raids. Thus in 692 an Arab army advanced from 
the Euphrates nearly to Amorion, and returned by Cilicia. 

In 699-700 the Christians recovered Cappadocia, and the 
Arabs henceforth made regular use of the Cilician route in 
invading the Byzantine empire. Mopsuestia at the important 
crossing of the Pyramus was fortified in 701, and Tarsus was 
now permanently occupied as an Arab capital on their north- 
western frontier. The northern part of Eastern Cilicia, with 
the town of Sision (now called Sis), was conquered in 703; 1n 
706 the last struggle of the Romans to retain this country 1s 
recorded by Al Tabari. The wars of the following years imply 
that Cilicia was the permanent basis for the Arab operations κα 
in Lycaonia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and Bithynia. At the same time 
Caesarea, with Eastern Cappadocia, was again taken by the 
Arabs in 726, but recovered by Constantine in 746. After this 
the Arab frontier cities on the north were generally Melitene 
ae a oc ie τον A RNR IE OSE 

* Muralt, Essai de Chronogr. Byzant. p. 740. 

¢ Sim. viii. 18. There may have been an older Church of St. 
Paul, of course, in Tarsus, but this was built, not rebuilt, by 
Maurice. ᾿ 

t Dates from Arab authorities from 641-750 are given accord: 
ing to Mr. Εἰ. W. Brooks’ papers in Journal of Hellenie Studies, 
1898, p. 182 f., 1899, Ὁ. 19f.; dates from Byzantine authorities 
according to Muralt, Hssat de Chronogr. Byzant. 

§ This appears in incidental expressions, such a8 Theoph. 
p. 390, 1. 18 ἔς (de Boor). 
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and Germaniceia, and a debateahle land lay between them and 
Cwsareia, though the Christians attacked or even destroyed one 
or other of the two Arah fortresses in 750-754 and 778, while the 
Arabs frequently advanced north and north-west into Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, etc. In 806 and 830 the Arabs carried for- 
ward the Cilician frontier to Tyana, building a mosque and 
settling colonists there; but both attempts failed immediately, 
and Tarsus remained the capital of Orientalism against the West. 

In 807 the emperor Nicephorus invaded Cilicia, and defeated 
the Arabs near Tarsus ; but the Caliphs Harun and al-Mamun 
strengthened the Arab power on this frontier. The latter died 
at (or near) Tarsus in 833. About the middle of the 9th cent. 
Byzantine power grew stronger, and Cilicia and Tarsus were 
the scene of many conflicts, while the Caliphs’ vigour waned. 
In 883 Tarsus is mentioned as a strong fortress, the capital of 
an independent Mohammedan State. In 891 an Arab fleet is 
said to have sailed from Tarsus towards the Byzantine coasts ; 
and in 900 the fleet at Tarsus was burned by the Caliph on 
account of the disloyalty of the city. In 898 the Greek forces 
landed near Tarsus and gained a victory over the Arabs. About 
this time Tarsus is mentioned frequently as the centre of 
Mohammedan opposition to the reviving Christian power. In 
904 a Tarsian fleet burned Thessalonica. At length, in 965, 
after all the rest of Cilicia had been recaptured by the Chris- 
tians, Tarsus surrendered on favourable terms, the Moslem 
population were given safe retirement to Antioch, and only 
Christians were left in the city. The great gates of Tarsus were 
earried in triumph to Constantinople. 

vi. MoperN Tarsus.—The new Christian city of Tarsus had a 
checkered history. Byzantine Greeks, Latins, Armenians, 
Turcomans, Turks, Egyptians struggled for it, and alternately 
held it and lost it. For a century Greek rule in Cilicia was 
practically unchallenged by the decaying Saracen empire; but 
even during this time Tarsus must have undoubtedly retained 
many traces of the three centuries of Arab rule, and become 
far more Oriental than it had been under the Roman and early 
Byzantine rule. Ahout 1067 the Seljuk Turks began to ravage 
Asia Minor, and their terrible armies were seen and felt in 
Cilicia ; and in 1071 the victory of Mauzikert laid the country 

rostrate and helpless at their feet. Their rule over Phrygia, 
Tarcaonia, Cappadocia, Armenia, Pontus, was recognized by the 
feeble emperors; but Cilicia still remained, on the whole, in 
Christian hands, so that the wall of Mt. Taurus once more 
formed a line of demarcation between the two religions (though 
now Islam was on the north and Christianity on the south). A 
new power now appeared in Cilicia: in 1080 Reuben, the first 
Armenian prince of Cilicia (called often during the next three 
centuries Lesser Armenia), seized some forts in the eastern 
Taurus mountains on the north frontier of Cilicia. The history 
of Lesser Armenia was stormy, and its bounds varied from year 
to year, sometimes confined to the Taurus forts, sometimes 
including Tarsus and Cilicia as a whole. In 1097 Baldwin with 
his Crusading army captured Tarsus, and introduced another 
factor into the confused history of Cilicia. 

The vicissitudes of Tarsian history in this period are so rapid 
and so numerous that they cannot be traced in detail. Tarsus, 
the capital, passed from hand to hand. The Turks, who cap- 
tured it in 1078, did not hold it; the Crusaders were a more 
yermanent power. The emperor John Comnenus took Tarsus 
In 1137, the Armenian Reuben I. in 1182. The Memluk Sultans 
of Egypt became a factor in Cilician history in 1260. The 
terrible Egyptian invasion of 1322 devastated the country. 
The Armenians suffered from quarrels in the governing family, 
from religious feuds, and from national inability to unite in a 
vigorous defensive policy. In 1375 the Armenian kingdom of 
Cilicia (Lesser Armenia) finally gave place to the Egyptian 
power, and Tarsus may from this time be said to have relapsed 
into its original condition of a purely Oriental city. But it was 
still not subject to Turkey. It was the prey sometimes of 
Egypt, sometimes of Turcoman chiefs called Ramazanoglu, 
whose tribes seem to have entered the Taurus fastnesses about 
1200, and to have gradually established their hold on the plain, 
and to have brought the country once morealmostinto nomadic 
harbarism. In 1466 the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks entered 
Cilicia, when the army of Mohammed 11. captured Tarsus ; hut 
the city was often recaptured, until Selim destroyed the Memluk 
power In 1516. Again in 1832 the Egyptian forces of Mehemet 
Ali entered Cilicia, and held Tarsus till 1840, when once more 
it passed under Ottoman power. 


Tarsus remains a wretched town of the Turkish 
style, little more than a large collection of hovels, 
with a trying climate, an oppressive atmosphere, 
retaining not a trace of its former splendour, and 
few scraps even of ancient marbles. There are 
few places where the contrast between ancient and 
modern life is more conspicuous. The unsightly 
and shapeless mass of concrete, wrongly called the 
Tomb of Sardanapalus, is the only ancient monu- 
ment that is displayed to the tourist. It is the 
substructure of the platform on which stood a 
temple of the Roman period, and was originally 
hidden under the marble walls and floors and 
steps, afterwards utilized to make medieval build- 
ings, which in their turn have been utterly 
destroyed. 
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TARTAK (pran; Θαρθάκ; Tharthac).—An idol of 
the Avvites, introduced by them into Samaria, 
whither they had been transported by the Assyrian 
king Sargon (2 K 173), Tartak is mentioned with 
another deity called NIBHAZ, and, according to the 
Bab. Talmud (Sanhedrin, 634), was worshipped 
under the form of an ass.* Various speculations 
have been made as to the identity of this deity, 
the religious systems of the Egyptians, Persians, 
and Carmanians having been laid under contribu- 
tion to supply points of comparison; but the 
Typhon of the first, and the sacrificing of an ass 
by the last to their god (identified with Mars), do 
not seem to afford satisfactory explanations. In 
Assyro-Babylonian mythology no god in the form 
of an assisat present provable, and the coniparison 
of the name Tartak with the Babylonian god Itak 
(on aceount of the second syllable) ean no longer 
be made, the correet reading of the latter being 
Isum. In all probability no trustworthy identi- 
fication of the deity, nor satisfactory explanation 
of his name, will be made until the position of the 
place (AVVA or IVVAHt) whence his worshippers 
came, has been determined. T. G. PINCHES. 


TARTAN (jma; BA Ταναθάν, BY Ναθάν, No 424+ 4-sal- 
()* Θαρθά[ν] in Is 201; B Θανθάν, A Θαρθάν in 21K 
1817, Tharthan).—The title of an Assyrian military 
officer, sent by Sargon to Ashdod (Is 201), and later 
(probably another person) despatched by Senna- 
cherib, accompanied by RAB-SARIS and RAB- 
SIAKEH, ‘with a great host,’ against Jerusaleni. 
Like the other titles in the latter passage, it was 
long thought to be a personal name; and it is 
apparently this (notwithstanding the presence of 
the article in the Greek) which has given rise to 
the variant Nathan (an abbreviation of ‘Tanathan) 
in B», In the Assyrian inseriptions and lists of 
officials, however, it appears as the title of the 
highest officer of State next to the king, and 
probably corresponds to the modern inilitary title 
‘commander-in-ehief.’ In the list of officials given 
in WAT ii. pl. 31, Il. 26, 27, two grades appear, 
turtanu imni, ‘the turtan of the right,’ and tar- 
tanu Suméli, ‘the tartan of the left,’ the former 
probably corresponding with the turtanu rabi, 
‘oreat Tartan,’ or ‘field-marshal’ of Shalmaneser 
1., and the latter with the tartanu sand, " second 
Tartan,’ mentioned by Johns. That tle two forms, 
turtanu and tartanwt, were interchangeable, is 
shown by the contract-tablet in which tlie form 
turtanu Sumclt oecurs, and the variant spellings 
turtannu and tartannu in the inseriptions of Sar- 
gon.t Asone entitled to hold the office of Eponym, 
the Tartan came next in order to the king (see the 
titles for the Eponyms for B.c. 809, 780, 770, 752, 
and 742). Who the Tartans were who are referred 
to in Is 90] and 2 K 18” is not known. In B.c. 
720, Asur-iska(?)-udannin was Eponym, and pos- 
sibly held the office, and in that case may have 
been the one sent to Ashdod. For the reign of 
Sennacherib we have Abda’u, who held the office 
during the eponymy of [lu-ittéa, B.c. 694 ; and Bél- 

* The companion-deity, Nibhaz (changed to Nibhan by reading 
] for 1), is stated to have been in the form of a dog—an explana- 
tion which is due to the supposition that the word was con- 
nected with nébah, ‘to bark.’ It is therefore not improbable 
that the statement that Tartak was a deity in the form of an ass 
may be due to a similar (popular) etymology. 

t Sachau (ZA 12, 48) identifies it with the modern Imm, be- 
tween Antioch and Aleppo. 


{ The forms with double imply that the second vowel was 
long (tartan), as in Hebrew. 
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émuranni, who was Tartan and Eponym for B.C. 
686. Either of -these may have been the one sent 
against Jerusalem. 

LITERATURE.—Schrader in Riehm's W282; Fried. Delitzsch, 
Assyr, HWB; Johns, Assyrian Deeds, vol. ii. pp. 68, 69; 
Driver in Authority and Archeology (ed. Hogarth), 140. 

Τ, α. PINCHES. 

TATTENAI (1π|8}).- τῇ. name of the governor 
(pehah) of Cele-Syria and Phoenicia under Darius 
Hystaspis, Ezr 5° (B Oavaval, A Θαθθαναί, Luc. 
everywhere Tavdavatos) © (Β Θανθανᾶς, A Oal@avals) 
6° (LXX om.) 13 (B Tavéaval, A Θαθθαναί. He is 
called in 1 Es 6* 7-27 @5) 71 SISINNES (Zcolyyys), which 
is simply a reproduction in Greek (οἵ, Σισίνης in 
Arr. 1. 25, 3, vil. 6. 4) of a Persian name Thi- 
thinaia (orig. Thathanaia 1), with aspirated t. See 
Ed. Meyer, Lnistehung des Judenthums, 32. 


TAVYERNS, THE THREE, is the rendering in 
Ae 28 of Τρεῖς Ταβέρναι, the Greek form which 
represents the Latin Tres Taberne, as the name 
of one of the two stations on the Appian high- 
way whither Christian brethren from Rome, who 
had heard of St. Paul’s arrival at Puteoli on 
his way to the capital, went forth to meet him. 
The first group of the brethren met him at a point 
earlier on his journey—the Market of Appius—(see 
APPIUS, MARKET OF) 43 (Roman) miles from Rome; 
the second awaited him at the stage called Tres 
Taberne, which was 10 miles nearer to the capital, 
being, according to the Itinerary of Antoninus, 33 
miles distant from it. The Latin taberna, which 
is by no means to be identified with or restricted 
to our modern sense of tavern, but was applied to 
structures of boards, booths, huts, and shops of 
various kinds, probably denotes here an inn for 
travellers. Three such inns might fitly give 
name to a halting-place, which doubtless was the 
seat of local trafiie, and from whicha road branched 
off to Antiwn on the seacoast. Cicero mentions it 
in writing to Atticus (Zp. ii. 10, 12, 13). Its precise 
site has hardly been identified, but is generally 
referred to the vicinity of the modern Cisterna. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

TAW (n).—The twenty-second letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 22nd part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in 
this Dictionary by ¢ or th. 

For the use of ἑατῦ (18) in Ezk 94 and Job 31” see 
FOREHEAD, and MARK No, 6 (vol. 111. p. 244°). 


TAXES, TAXING.—See PUBLICAN and QUIR- 
INIUS. 


TEACHER, TEACHING.—In the OT various 
Heb. words are used for teachers and their work 
(chiefly verbal forms, y'27, m7, 35>); and several 
other words are employed more indefinitely for 
teaching generally (45x, vain, yan, ww, a, Sawn). 
This is one indication that in early times there was 
no recognized office of teacher with a technical title. 
Nevertheless the duty of teaching, especially in 
the education of the young, is much insisted on. 
In Deut. this is repeatedly urged as an obligation 
resting on parents (6.9. 4!° 67 11!%). The head of 
the family is to be diligent in teaching his children 
the great precepts of the Law, and in talking of 
them habitually in the house and in the street. 
The prophets were recognized to be divinely- 
inspired teachers, commissioned to instruct the 
people in the knowledge of Jehovah and His will. 
The word ¢éraéh (nm), which was applied to Deut. 
in the days of Josiah (6.0. 2 K 22°), and from the 
time of Ezra to the Pent. (eg. Neh 87), means 
‘teaching’ (lit. 
earlier times for the instruction given by the 
prophets. It is used in this sense by Hosea (4° 81 


‘direction ’), and was used in | 


812), by Amos (24), by Micah (45), by Isaiah (11° 28 
ete. ), ἧς Zephaniah (34). It is to be observed that 
in all these instances of the occurrence of the word 
in the prophets we never read of ‘the ¢érah of 
Moses’ as in Ezra and later, but of ‘ Jehovah’s 
térdh,’ or ‘the térdéh’ indefinitely. The clear dis- 
tinction, now resulting from OT criticism on the 
date of the Pent., accentuates the importance of 
teaching under the prophets by demonstrating 
that what formerly appeared to be a reference to 
the Mosaic law is, in fact, an allusion to the pro- 
phets’ teaching. In early times the priests also 
undertook the religious instruction of the people. 
Thus Micah, rebuking the mercenary leaders in 
Jerusalem, declares, ‘the priests thereof teach (31) 
for hire’ (Mic 8"). After the return from the 
Captivity an immense impulse was given to reli- 
gious teaching. Religion had now passed into a 
literary phase. The public reading of the Law by 
Ezra was an indication that the new Judaism was 
to restore popular knowledge (Neh 8158), It is a 
significant fact that the high priest took no part 
in this effort to popularize what had hitherto been 
cherished as a mystery in the sacerdotal clan. The 
scribe who not only copies the Law, but teaches it, 
now becomes the leader of the Jewish religion 
among the people, gradually taking the place of 
the prophet, but with an inferior réle, since he 
cannot pretend to come with an original message 
from Jehovah, and must content himself with 
interpreting, commenting on, and ‘fencing’ a 
fixed written téra@h. Thus he in turn comes into 
antagonism with the priest who performs official 
functions, administers the Law, and enjoys an 
aristocratic rank; because the seribe’s work in 
popularizing the Law lessens the power of the 
priesthood by opening the eyes of the people and 
by making religion more an allair of ideas than of 
ritual, or if of ritual still of observances within the 
reach of the laity. Accordingly, the growth of the 
synagogue goes on side by side with the develop- 
ment of teaching by the scribes. See RABBI. 

In NT times teaching was most highly valued 
among the Jews, and the teacher held in great 
respect.* Josephus, writing the history of his 
people from the standpvint of his own day, relates 
how Moses commanded that ‘boys should learn 
the primary laws (πρώτους τοὺς νόμους) as the best 
knowledge and the cause of prosperity’ (Ant. Iv. 
vill. 12); and affirms for his own time, ‘ We take 
most pains of all with the instruction of children ’ 
(c. Apion. i. 12). Similarly Philo writes: ‘Since 
the Jews esteem their laws as divine revelations, 
and are instructed in the knowledge of them from 
their earliest youth, they bear the image of the 
law in their souls’ (Legat. ad Gai. 31); and, 
‘They are taught, so to speak, from their swad- 
dling-clothes, by their parents, teachers, and those 
who bring them up, even before instruction in the 
sacred laws and unwritten customs, to recognize one 
God as the Father and Creator of the world’ (28.). 
The Talmud abounds in traditional sayings on the 
importance of teaching. This is much insisted on 
in the Pirké Aboth, where we read how Joshua 
ben Perachia said, ‘Get thyself a teacher’ (i. 6); 
Rabban Gamaliel, ‘Appoint for thyself a teacher, 
so wilt thou avoid what is doubtful’ (i. 16) ; Hillel, 
‘An ignorant man cannot be truly pious’ (ii. 5). 
Certainly elementary schools existed in the time 
of the Mishna, and the way in which they are 
referred to implies that they were then established 
institutions. It is most probable that they were 
in existence in the time of Christ. The name of 
these schools was beth-sepher (7229 n'a)— ‘the 
house of the book’—z.e. of the férah. Thus we 
read (Jerus. Aegill. iii. 1), ‘R. Pinchas said in the 

*In 2 Mac 110 we read of a Jew named Aristobulus who had 
been Ptolemy’s ‘ teacher’ (δ, δάσκωλος), 
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mame of R. Hoshaiah that there were 480 syna- 
gogues in Jerusalem, and each had a beth-sepher 
and a beth-Talmud, the former for the mekra 
(text of Scripture), the latter for the mzshna (oral 
tradition).’ A frequently quoted sentence about 
the order of a child’s education—of late date, being 
found in an appendix to the Adoth of the post- 
Talmudic period — states that ‘at 5 years old 
(he comes) to the reading of Scripture, at 10 to 
the Mishna, at 13 to the practice of the com- 
mandments, at 15 to the Talmud, at 18 to mar- 
riage,’ ete. (Pirké Aboth, v. 21). For further 
particulars on this point see Schtirer (ἢ Ml. i. 
§ 27, and artt. EDUCATION and SYNAGOGUE). 

In the NT, teaching is mentioned ehiefly with 
reference to the exposition of specifically Christian 
ideas. Nicodemus acknowledges Jesus to be ‘a 
teacher (διδάσκαλος) come from God,’ and addresses 
Him with the recognized Jewish name of a teaclier, 
‘Rabbi’ (ῥαββεί, Jn 37). In all four Gospels the 
usual name for our Lord is ‘ Teacher’ (διδάσκαλος, 
tr. ‘Master’ in AV and RV, but ‘Teacher’ in 
RVm and in Twentieth Cent. NT). This word is 
not only used by the disciples ; it is also employed 
by others in addressing our Lord, ¢.g. the Pharisees 
and Herodians (Mk 124). No doubt it is the 
evangelist’s rendering of the Aramaic title, ‘ Rabbi,’ 
which occasionally appears in its original form in 
Jn (138. 49 3% 26 §*, and once Rabbont, ῥαββουνεί, 9018), 
It is important to observe that a clear distinction 
between ‘teaching’ (διδάσκω) and ‘ preaching’ 
(κηρύσσω) is maintained throughout the NT. This 
is manifest in our Lord’s public ministry. He 
eommenced with preaching, as John had done 
before Him (Mk 1). This preaching was the call 
to repentance in connexion with the announce- 
ment that the kingdom of God was at hand, and 
was called ‘ preaching the gospel of God’ (Mk 14), 
Then, having gathered some disciples about Him, 
our Lord proceeded to instruct them in the mys- 
teries of the kingdom, its nature, laws, and prin- 
eiples. This instruction is called ‘ teaching,’ and it 
was with such teaching rather than with preaching 
that the later part of His ministry was occupied. 

A similar distinction was observed in the apos- 
tolic ministry and in the life and organization of 
the early Churches. Among the various functions 
in the Church mentioned by St. Paul in Romans 
occurs that of ‘teaching ’(Ro 12"). It there takes the 
third place in a series, being preceded by prophecy 
and ministry, and followed by exhorting, giving, 
ruling, and showing mercy. The last of these 
functions being of a general character, and such as 
any one might be called on to exercise, suggests 
that the list as a whole may not point to definite 
offices. But, in a nearly contemporary and prob- 
ably earlier epistle, teaching is assigned to specific 
persons. In 1 Co 12% this also comes third in a 
list; but the list as a whole is different from that 
in Romans, containing titles of persons, not merely 
functions ; so that we have ‘ teachers,’ not merely 
‘teaching.’ They are preceded by ‘first apostles, 
secondly prophets’; then we come to ‘thirdly 
teachers.’ Tlie form changes after this to gifts 
and functions—‘ miracles,’ ‘ gifts of healing,’ etc. 
That the teaching is ascribed in an especial way to 
sone people, to the exclusion of others, is shown 
by St. Paul’s questions, ‘Are all apostles? Are 
all prophets? Ave all teachers?’ (v.). Never- 
theless, the following questions, ‘ Are all workers 
of miracles? have all gifts of healing?’ ete., show 
that the personal differences rest on differences of 
gift. At Corinth they who have gifts of teaching 
are teachers, as they who have gifts of healing are 
healers. Another arrangement appears in Ephe- 
sians: ‘and he gave some to be apostles ; and some, 
Beep set and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers’ (Eph 4"). Here we have four offices, 


and that of teacher set last, an office not men- 
tioned in the earlier lists—the evangelist’s—coming 
between it and the offices of apostles and prophets. 
Further, it is also known by the name of ‘ pastor’ ; 
for the arrangement of the clauses (‘and some’ 
introducing each class) shows that the ‘ teachers’ 
and the ‘ pastors’ are the same persons. The dis- 
tinction of the teacher from the evangelist is sig- 
nificant, suggesting the differentiation of function 
in which the evangelist preaches, declaring the 
gospel, and the teacher instructs the converts. 
The companion title ‘pastor’ points to a settled 
ninistry within the Church as distinct from the 
travelling missionary activity of apostles and 
evangelists; but it is to be observed that the 
apostles gathered up in themselves the several 
functions that were afterwards distributed amon 

various members of the Churches. Thus St. Pau 
describes himself as appointed ‘a preacher and an 
apostle... a teacher,’ etc. (1 Ti 2’—assuming 
these to be St. Paul’s words). When we turn to 
Acts we meet with yet another arrangement. 
Here teachers seem to be identified with prophets 
(Ac 18; but St. Luke may mean that the pro- 
minent men whose names he gives -αλ 5.8} of 
prophets and teacliers, as two classes. In course 
of time the teacher melts into the bishop, his 
function is absorbed in the episcopate; as a sepa- 
rate officer he is discredited by comparison with the 
higher official, and ere long he disappears entirely. 
These stages may be noted thus: (1) At the first 
appearance of the teacher there is no reference to 
the bishop: thus there is no indication of bishops 
in 1 Cor. or Romans. (2) At the time of the Epp. 
of the Captivity the teachers seein to have practical 
oversight, like that of the early bishops, even if the 
name is not given to them, since they are called 
‘pastors’ (Eph 4"). It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that these were equivalent to the ‘bishops’ 
of Ph 1, especially since the word ‘ bishop’ in the 
latter case may be functional rather than official, 
as Dr. Hort suggested. (3) In the Pastoral 
Epistles teaching is Joined to the episcopal office. 
The bishop must be ‘apt to teach’ (1 Ti 3?; com- 
pare Tit 19), Especial honour is to be given to the 
elders who ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ 
(1 Ti 5”): this suggests that teaching was not 
carried on by all the elders. St. Paul will not 
allow women to teach publicly in the Church (1 Ti 
213), and yet he had written of aged women being 
‘teachers of that which is good’ (Tit 2°), when he 
must have meant home coathing, or perhaps teach- 
ing by example, unless we are to suppose that he 
changed his views on the subject between Titus and 
2'Tim., which isimprobable. Already the teacher’s 
oflice is falling into unworthy hands; and the 
apostle writes of the time when people will not 
endure ‘healthful teaching’ (RVm_ ὑγιαινούσης 
διδασκαλίας, not ‘sound doctrine’ AV and RY), 
but, having itching ears, will heap to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts (2 Ti 4°). (4) In the 
sub-A postolic age we still meet with the teacher as 
distinct from the bishop, though teaching now is 
more and more appropriated ly the latter officer, 
and the teacher is sinking in importance. In the 
Didaché there are ‘teachers’ as well as ‘ apostles’ 
and ‘ prophets.’ All three of these functionaries 
appear as itinerant ministers visiting the Churches. 
The teacher is to be tested by what he teaches, 
and received or rejected according as his instruc- 
tion agrees with what is laid down in this 
treatise or differs from it (see Didaché xi.). These 
travelling teachers are quite distinct from the 
‘bishops and deacons’ whom the writer bids his 
readers ‘appoint for yourselves’ (xv.). Still later 
we meet with ‘teachers’ in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, and here they appear among the officers 
of the Church, coming between the bishop and the 
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deacon. The stones in the mystical building ‘are 
the apostles and bishops and teachers and deacons’ 
(Vis. 11.5). Hermas writes disparagingly of ‘self- 
appointed teachers,’ who ‘praise themselves as 
having understanding,’ ‘senseless though they are’ 
(Sim. 1x. 22). We have no definite account of the 
manner in which the teachers performed their 
work, or of the substance of their instructions. 
We are tempted to think of the catechetical 
teaching of later times; but there is no clear indi- 
cation of a catechumenate in NT. Still something 
of the kind must have arisen early from the neces- 
sity of the case. The Didaché seems to have been 
a text-book for some such teaching. It has been 
suggested that the Logia recently discovered in 
Egypt might be a list of sayings of Jesus drawn 
up for use in teaching. Possibly St. Matthew’s 
Logia was compiled with that end in view; and 
the same may be suggested of the canonical 
Gospels (cf. A. Wright, NZ’ Problems, p. 91 1f.). 
With reference to teachers and teaching in the 
NT see Allen, Christian Institutions, pp. 28, 29, 
40, 42. MecGiftert, Apostolic Age, 528ft., 640ff, 
654 ff. ; Weizsicker, Das Apostolische Zeitalter, 
pp. 621, 622. W. F. ADENEY. 


TEBAH (nay; A Τάβεκ, Luc. TéBex).—A ‘son’ of 
Nahor by his concubine Reumah, Gn 22% [J]. The 
name stands for an Aramzan town, prob. the 
same as is named in 28 8§[where read, after LXX, 
Pesh., and 1 Ch 18°, nay for nya. See TIBHATH]. 


TEBALIAH Gnrdan§ J” hath dipped, 7.¢. purified’ ; 
B Ταβλαί, A Ταβελίας, Luc, Ταβεήλ).---Α’Α Merarite 
gatekeeper, 1 Ch 26". 


TEBETH (nav, Ty876).—The 10th (Bab.-) Jewish 
month. See TIME. 


TEHAPHNEHES, Ezk 30'%.—See TAHPANHES. 


TEHINNAH (ana; Β Θαιμάν, A θανά, 
Ocevvd).—The “ father’ of Ir-nahash, 1 Ch 4”, 


TEIL TREE.—A mistranslation (AV Is 6) of 
τὸς (RV ‘terebinth’). For the various tr® of ’élah 
see OAK and TEREBINTH. 
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TEKEL.—See MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 


TEKOA (yipa; LXX Θεκῶε, Θεκοῦε, Θεκώμ, Θεκώς). 
—A town in the tribe of Judah, about 10 miles 8S. 
of Jerusalem and 5 S. of Bethlehem, situated on 
a detached hill about 2700 ft. high which is girt 
with other lower hills. From the summit there is 
a broad prospect. In the W. and 8. the view is 
closed by hills, cultivated or clothed with low 
vegetation. On the N. is the ravine of Urt4s and 
its continuation Khureitin, cutting deeply through 
the hills down to the Dead Sea. The Frank moun- 
tain and Bethlehem are visible: Jerusalem is 
hidden behind intervening hills, but the Mount of 
Olives can be seen and, still farther to the N., 
Nebi Samwil. To the 8.E. is another deep and 
wild valley, Wady Jehar, running towards the 
Dead Sea, glimpses of which can be obtained 
through the distant cliffs. Eastwards the hill 
slopes down to the Wilderness of Judah. Canon 
Tristram describes the approach from the Wady 
Bereikeh: ‘In front of us is a long hill, with a 
copious spring at its foot. . . . The district in its 
natural features seems to have been always what 
it is now—bare, treeless, open pasturage. We 
here lose all traces of the ancient terraces which 
gird the undulations of every hill farther west 
with their swathing bands. Here and there are 
still patches of cultivation in the hollows of the 
valleys, but the soil is dry and stony, and we 


begin here to lose the rich vegetable mould which, 
however scanty, still covers more or less the 
whole of the central hills, and have, in its stead, 
only a thirsty, chalky marl. That vegetable soil 
is doubtless due, in the first instance, to the prim- 
geval forest, which certainly once covered the whole 
of the Judean, as of the Gilead, range, but has 
left no trace of its existence on the Western slopes 
towards the Dead Sea.’ 

The town is not mentioned very frequently in 
Scripture. The Heb. of Jos 1559 does not include it 
in the list of places belonging to Judah: the LXX 
gives 1b and ten other towns, one of them being 
Bethlehem. 1 Ch 2% 45 ascribe to Tekoa an anti- 
quity coeval with the Conquest. According to 
these passages, Ashhur, Caleb’s half-brother, was 
the father, 2.e. the founder, of Tekoa. In 28 14 
the wise woman of Tekoa is spoken of in such a 
manner as to convey the impression that her 
shrewdness had brought her dwelling - place into 
notoriety. David spent much time in this part of 
the country during his Wanderjahre : afterwards it 
was 4 recruiting ground for theranks of his mighty 
men (28 23°65, 1 Ch 11%). From 2 Ch 118 we learn 
that it was one of the towns fortified by Rehoboam. 
Its commanding position and its situation on the 
utmost frontier of the cultivated land would ensure 
its being made a military pest. Jer 6! shows that 
its defences continued to be kept up. The prophet 
bids the children of Benjamin raise up a sonal on 
Beth-haccherem (Jebel Fureidis, the Frank moun- 
tain), and blow the trumpet in Tekoa. This is not 
said merely for the sake of the play on words, 
tik'%, Tékoa' [note also také'dé in v.34], but also 
because this was a garrison town. The Wilder- 
ness of Tekoa is named at 2 Ch 20” as the battle- 
field where Jehoshaphat defeated the Ammonites 
and their allies. In the Bk. of Nehemiah (3° *) 
the public-spiritedness of the commonalty is 
sharply contrasted with the contemptuous refusal 
of their chiefs to bend the neck to the Tirshatha’s 
yoke. 1 Mac 9893 relates that Simon and Jonathan 
fled to the Wilderness of Tekoa from before Bac- 
chides. The crowning glory of Tekoa was its 
connexion with the prophet Amos(Am 1). 

Josephus, who mentions Tekoa as one of the 
‘strong and large cities’ built by Rehoboam (Ané. 
VIII. x. 1), speaks of it as a village in the Macca- 
bean period (BJ Iv. ix. 5) and in his own day 
(Vita, 75). Jerome (Comm. in Jercit. vi. 1) calls 
it a village, 12 (Roman) miles from Jerusalem, 
visible to him from Bethlehem every day. In the 
Pref. to Amos he adds: ‘There is no village be- 
yond Tekoa, not even [a probable conjectural 
emendation is ‘except’] rustic huts, of the appear- 
ance of ovens, which the Africans call mapalia: 
such is the desolateness of the desert which extends 
as far as the Red Sea and the boundaries of the 
Persians, Ethiopians, and Jews. And because no 
kind of crop whatever grows on the dry and sandy 
soil, the whole neighbourhood is occupied by 
shepherds, to compensate for the barrenness of the 
soil by the multitude of sheep.’ The same Father 
asserts that the tomb of Amos was shown at this 
place. The Talmud speaks of the oil of Tekoa as 
the best in the country ; and one of the Arab geo- 
graphers says that its honey was so excellent as to 
have become proverbial. In the early part of the 
6th cent. Saba founded a new monastery here, 
which, in contradistinction to Laura (Mar Saba), 
was called Laura Nova, ‘New Monastery.’ Soon 
after his death it became the scene of fierce con- 
flicts between the Monophysites and the orthodox. 
In Crusading times it was inhabited by a large 
population of Christians, who atiorded considerable 
help to the Franks during the first siege of Jeru- 
salem. The village was sacked by a party of 

| Turks from beyond the Jordan in A.D. 1138, but 
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the majority of the inhabitants had taken refuge 
in the great cave of Khureitfin. There is a some- 
what puzzling reference in Bahaoddinus, Vita 
Salad., ed. Schultens, p. 237. He writes of 


‘the river of Tekoa (ξ. Ὁ) ἃ ), one parasang 


{=about 3 Eng. miles] from Jerusalem, which fur- 
nished a sufficient supply of water to Richard of 
England and his army’ of Crusaders. It is obvious 
that the distance here given does not agree with 
the facts. The suggestion has been made that the 
water in question was that of the lake mentioned 
1 Mac 988 τὸ ὕδωρ λάκκου ᾿Ασφάρ (N, Ven.), or ᾿Ασφάλ 
(A), which Josephus (Ant, Xt. i. 2) calls τὸ 
ὕδωρ τὸ καλούμενον λάκκου ’Agddp, and which Miihlau 
identifies with ez-Za‘ferdne 8. of Tekoa, Robinson 
(BRP? ii. 202) with Bir Selhud 8.W. of En-gedi. 

The Palestine pilgrims of the Middle Ages do not 
enlighten us greatly as to the condition or history 
of Tekoa. In the account of St. Willibald’s pil- 
grimage (8th cent.) itis said that he came hither, 
and ‘there is now a church, and there rests one of 
the prophets.’ The anonymous itinerary of this 
journey asserts that Nathanael was one of the 
infants at Bethlehem when Herod slew the chil- 
dren, that his mother hid him under a fig tree 
(Jn 1%), and that he escaped to Tekoa. In the 
12th cent. John of Wiirzburg and Fetcllus state 
that the tomb of Amos was shown there, the latter 
adding, ‘ From its confines Habakkuk was borne by 
the angel to Babylon. In Thecua many of the 
prophets used to meet together to discuss divine 
things.’ Isaac Chelo (A.D. 1184) speaks of the 
tomb of Amos as being in a cave at this place. 
From William of Tyre we learn that in A.D. 1144 
queen Melesinda gave the spot to the canons of the 
Holy Sepulchre in exchange for property at Bethany. 

The ancient name Zexda still clings to the site 
(Robinson, Pal. ii. 406ff.; Guérin, Judée, 11]. 
141 ff.). In the neighbourhood large flocks of sheep 
and goats, together with a few oxen, are pastured 
by Arabs, genuine representatives of the nomads 
who dwelt there in ancient days. On the level 
ground immediately near the hill corn is grown. 
The shepherds use for sheep-cotes the numerous 
eaves with which the mountains are honeycombed. 
On the broad summit of the hill of Tekoa there are 
ruins which cover a space of four or five acres. 
They ‘consist chiefly of the foundations of houses 
constructed of large hewn stones, some of them 
bevelled. At the N.E are the remains of a square 
tower, occupying a very commanding position ; and 
near the middle of the site are the ruins of a 
Greek church, with several broken columns and 
an octagonal baptismal font of rose-coloured lime- 
stone, 5 ft. diam. on the outside, 4 on the inside, 
and 3 ft. 9in. deep. There are also many cisterns 
excavated in the rock.’ The view of the font in 
Wilson’s Picturesque Palestine, iii. 184, is well 
worth seeing. 

Cyril of Alexandria asserts that the Tcloa of 
Amos was an Ephraimite, not a Judean city. The 
author of the Lives of the Prophets says that it 
was in the tribe of Zebulun—probably a mistake 
for Simeon, since Simeon bordered closely on 
Judah. Abarbanel and Kimehi place it in the 
tribe of Asher. But there is not a particle of real 
evidence in favour of a second Tekoa. 

Tekoite.—A native or inhabitant of Tekoa. 
The adjective is used three times in the singular 
nuinber (28 98:6. 1 Ch 11°8 27°) of one of David’s 
mighty men, Ira, the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite. 


In 9 5 1449 the Heb. has the fem. form, but our | 
versions render the expression, ishshadh hat-teko ith, | 


by ‘woman of Tekoa.’ In Neh 88: "1 the plural is 
employed for one of the bands of volunteers who 
rebuilt the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah. 
It is a little doubtful whether these men actually 


occupied Tekoa at the time. Tekoa does not 
figure in the list of repeopled towns given in Ezr 2; 
they may have been simply ‘a clan of fellow- 
townsmen who had held together during the Exile, 
and were known by this name after they had 
settled in Jerusalem.’ In any case their public- 
spirited zeal (v.?’) sheds lustre on the naime. 
J. TAYLOR. 

TEKOAH.—This is the AV form in 28 144-9 
for Tekoa, and is retained by RV in 1 Mac 9* in 
the expression ‘ wilderness of Tekoah.’ 


TEL-ABIB (2°33 5a, perh. ‘hill of corn,’ but see 
Del. Heb. Lang. 16; μετέωρος; ad acervum no- 
varum frugum).—A. place on the Chebar (Ezk 3"), 
—one of the rivers or canals in Babylonia. The 
site is unknown. The LXX and Vulgate have 
translated the term as if it were not a proper name. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TELAH (nba; B Θάλεες, A Θάλε, Luc. Odda).— 

An Ephraimite, 1 Ch 735. 


TELAIM (o'xea ‘the lambs’; ἐν Παλγάλοις ; quasi 
agnos).—The place at which Saul concentrated his 
forces, and numbered his fighting men before his 
campaign against the Amalekites (15 156). The 
LXX reads Gilgal for Telaim, and Josephus 
(Ant. VI. vii. 2) also makes Gilgal the place of 
assembly. Guilgal, however, though so frequently 
mentioned in connexion with the history of Saul, 
would be an inconvenient mustering-place for a 
force about to operate against the Amalekites 
in the desert S. of Palestine. Still it is possible 
that Saul may have started from the sanctuary to 
which he returned with his prisoner and booty. 
A more suitable locality for the place of saeembiy 
would, however, be in the Negeb, or South; and 
here lay Telem (Jos 155), with which Telaim is 
probably identical. So Wellhausen, Driver, and 
Budde, who prefer to point oxdy. Wellhausen 
reads 07 also in 18 157 for πρΠ. The same read- 
ing should also probably be found in 1 § 278 (see 
Wellh. and Driver, ad loc., and Hommel, 4 HT 243). 

C. W. WILSON. 

TELASSAR (%exba 2 K 1913, πρὸ Is 3713. ‘hill of 
Asshur’; B Θαεσθέν, A Θαλασσάρ; Thelassar, Tha- 
lassar).—A town, inhabited by ‘the children of 
Eden’ (see EDEN), which had been conquered by 
Sennacherib’s forefathers, and was in the possession 
of the Assyrians during that monarch’s reign (2 Καὶ 
192, Is 3712). It is mentioned with Gozan, Haran, 
and Rezeph—places in Western Mesopotamia. In 
this direction lay Beth-Eden, or Bit-Adini (see 
art. EDEN, vol. i. p. 642°), a district between the 
Euphrates and the Belik. It probably stretched 
along both banks of the Enphrates, between Batis 
and Sirejik. In the inscriptions, Gozan, Haran, 
Rezeph, and Bit-Adini are stated to have been de- 
stroyed by Sennacherib’s forefathers—a fact which 
harmonizes well with what is said in 2 Kings and 
Isaiah (Schrader, KAT? 327). A place of this 
name (Z%il-Assurz) is mentioned by Tiglath-pileser 
i. (Ann. 176, ed. Rost, ef. Nimr. 11. a@ 23); but this 
seems to have been in Babylonia. The name is, 
however, as Schrader remarks, one that might 
have been given to any place at which a temple 
had been built to Asshur; and the Z%l-Aésuri, 
which Esarhaddon speaks of having conquered 
(Χ 18 ii. 219), near the land of the Mitanni, as Del. 
(Parad. 364) remarks, suits better. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TELEM (obv; B Τέλημ, AN Τέλλημ).---Α gate- 
keeper who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 103. 
called in 1 Es 9* Tolbanes; perhaps the same as 
Talmon of Neh 12”, 


TELEM (aby ‘oppression’; B Μαινάμ, A Τέλεμ; 
Teten).—One of the uttermost cities of Judah 
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towards the border of Edom in the South, or Negeb 
(Jos 15%). It is. mentioned between Ziph and 
Bealoth, and may be the same place as Telaim 
(18 169. In the LXX reading of 2 8 915, Abner is 
said to have sent messengers to Thelam (Θαιλάμ), 
where David was; and, if this reading be correct, 
Telem or Telaim was probably intended. The 
site has not been recovered, but a trace of the 
name seems to linger in that of the Dhallam Arabs 
who occupy the country 8. of Moladah (ZelZ Muth). 
According to Schwarz (HZ 71), who places Telem 
N. of Moladah, the whole district is called Zoulam. 
Telem is probably the Talmia of the Talmud (Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talm. 121). <A position to the 
S. of 7 οἱ Milk would meet the requirements of all 
the above passages. See, further, TELAIM. 
C. W. WILSON. 

TEL-HARSHA (svn 5s ‘hill of the wood’; B 
Θααρησά, ‘Apyod, A Θελαρησά, Θελαρσά ; Thelharsa). 
—A Babylonian town, of unknown site, from 
which some of the Jews, who ‘could not show 
their fathers’ houses, and their seed, whether they 
were of Israel,’ returned to Juda after the Cap- 
tivity (Ezr 2°, Neh 7%). In 1 Es 5° the name 15 
written Thelersas. C. W. WILSON. 


TELL.—See TALE. 


TELMELAH (πῦρ 5a ‘hill of salt’; B Θερμέλεθ, 
Θελμέλεθ, A Θελμέχελ, Θελμέλεχ; Thelmala).—A 
Babylonian town, of unknown site, which is men- 
tioned with Tel-harsha and Cherub (Ezr 2°, 
Neh 761), In 1 Es 5* it is written Thermeleth. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TEMA (spa ‘on the right,’ ‘south’; Θαιμάν, 
Θημάν ; Thema).—A tribe of Ishmaelite Arabs, and 
a place or district in Arabia, which took their 
name from Tema, one of the twelve sons of Ish- 
mael (Gn 25", 1 Ch 1539. Is 214). The people were 
leaders of caravans, or camel-men, and their en- 
campments were apparently on a caravan-route 
which would be followed by fugitives from Dedan 
(Job 6°, Is 211-14). According to some authori- 
ties, the passage in Job refers to ‘caravans crossing 
the desertin the dry season; pressing forward to look 
for water in the winter torrents, and finding none. 
Their disappointment is a lively image of the ex- 

erience of Job when he looked for sympathy 

‘om his brethren’ (Smith, DB, Amer. ed., note to 
TEMA). In Jer 25% Tema is mentioned with 
Dedan and Buz, and it may be inferred from 
Is 2114 that it was E. of the former place. 
Ptolemy (Vv. xix. 6) mentions a town called 
Themma (Θέμμη) in the Arabian desert; and, 
according to Schrader (KAT? 149), Tema is the 
Timaz of Tiglath-pileser 11., mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the Mas’ai (the Massa of Gn 2514), 

Tema is now Teumd, a well-known place in N. 
Avabia, about 40 miles S. of Dumat el - Jendel 
(Dumah), and on an old route from the Gulf of 
‘Akabah to the Persian Gulf. The ancient city 
was enclosed by a stone wall about 3 miles in circuit, 
and there are still remains of this, and of some 
great rude stone buildings. Tevmdis described as ‘a 
tall island of palms enclosed by long clay orchard 
walls, fortified with high towers.’ The houses are 
low buildings of mud or clay (Doughty, Zravels, 1. 
285). The Aramaic inscriptions discovered by 
Euting at Teima prove it to have been the seat of 
an ancient civilization (see Sitzungsber. der Berl. 
Akad. der Wassensch., 1884, p. 813 ff; and cf. 
Studia Bibl, i.) The LXX reading, followed by 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.), apparently connects 
Tema with Teman. 

LITERATURE. — Dillmann on the passages above cited in 


Genesis, [satah, and Job; Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Akad., 1884, 
p. 813ff.; Euting, Nabat. Inschr. 9ff.; Buhl’s Gesenzus, s.v. 


C. W. WILSON. 


TEMAH (nop: AV Tamah is due to the occur- 
rence of the word in pausal form nzn).— The 
eponym of a family of Nethinim, Ezr 2° (BA @édua, 
Lue. Oevad)=Neh 7° (B Ἥμαθ, A Θήμα, Luce. 
Θεμαά). 


TEMAN (jon ‘on the right,’ ‘south’; Θαιμάν ; 
Theman).—A district, and perhaps also a town, 
which received its name from, or gave it to, a 
grandson of Esau, who was one of the ‘dukes’ 
of Edom (Gn 36-15-42, 1 Ch 15% 53), Teman was 
one of the most important districts in Edom. 
From it (‘the land of the Temanites,’ Gn 36%: 8) 
came one of the early kings of Edom; and it is 
sometimes used poetically forEdom. The name is 
apparently used in its wider sense for Edom in 
Am 1” (cf, Am 2°, where the country and its 
chief town are connected); in Ob * (ef. ‘the mighty 
men of Edom’ in Jer 49"); in the poetical parallel 
(Jer 4959), where the inhabitants of Teman are 
those of Edom ; in Hab 33, where Teman stands for 
Edom, as Seir does in Dt 337; and in Bar 32233, In 
its narrower sense the name occurs in Gn 3684. 35, 
Job 211 41 151 291 499. Ezk 9518, and perhaps also in 
Jer 49’. The Temanites were pre-eminent for 
their wisdom (Jer., Ob., Bar., as quoted above); 
and it was fitting that ELIPHAZ, one of the wise 
men of Teman, should be the chief of the three 
friends of Job.’ 

The name of Teman has not been recovered, 
and its position is uncertain. A district in the 
N. of Edom seems to be implied in Ezk 2515 ‘from 
Teman cven unto Dedan,’ and in Am 112 it is 
mentioned with Bozrah (el-Buseireh); but, on the 
other hand, it is connected with the Red Sea in 
Jer 49-21, Eusebius states (Onom.) that, in his 
day, Teman was a town 15 (Jerome 5) Roman miles 
from Petra, and a Roman post; but he does not 
give the direction. No trace of this place has 
been found, but it was probably on the road from 
Elath to Bozrah. 

LiTERATURE.—Dillmann on Gn 8011 and Job 211: Driver on 
Am 1125 Wetzastein, Zischr. f. allgem. Hrdkunde, xviii. 62. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TEMENI (30, Baer som [ef. Kittel, SBOT, 
‘Chronicles,’ p. 52]; BA Θαιμάν, Luc. Θαιμανεῖ). ---- 
The ‘son’ of Ashhur, 1 Ch 4°, 


TEMPERANCE.—The Eng. word ‘ temperance’ 
occurs in Scripture only in the NT; but the idea 
of temperance, 7.¢e. self-control, pervades the OT 
as well as the Scriptures of the Christian period, 
and the duty of realizing it is strongly insisted 
on throughout the Bible. The legal regulations 
about clean and unclean foods required self- 
restraint in the matter of diet. The Wisdom 
literature dealing especially with practical conduct 
is explicit and urgent on the duty of self-control. 
This is prominent in the Bk. of Proverbs, as in the 
sayings concerning eating—‘ When thou sittest to 
eat with a ruler, consider diligently what (or who) 
is before thee ; and put a knife to thy throat, if 
thou be a man given to appetite’ (Pr 231+?) ; wine- 
drinking—‘ Look not upon the wine when it is 
red,’ ete. (v.*!); dicentiousness—the laws against 
adultery, the frequent warnings in Prov. against 
‘the strange woman’; anger—‘ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city’ (16%) ; 
revenge—‘ Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth’ 
(Pr 247); and elsewhere greed of wealth—‘ Thou 
shalt not covet’ (Ex 2017); ‘Woe unto them that 
join house to house,’ etc. (Is 5°). <A specific self- 

restraint was put upon the Nazirites (see NAZIR- 
ITE), and a similar self-restraint was practised by 
the Rechabites (see RECHABITES); and certain 
| forms of abstinence were required by the Law in 
all the Jews, as at fasts (see FASTING), and pre- 
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vious to solemn religious services (Ex 19%). The 
religious life of the OT saint was not ascetic, but 
it was simple and free from the excesses of pagan- 
ism. While the Israelite was encouraged to 
receive the gifts of God with thankfulness, and 
to use them without fear of any Nemesis on his 
prosperity, he was not to plunge into reckless self- 
indulgence. Solomon’s luxurious living is not 
Israelite, but a result of the importation of foreign 
manners, [988] - worship was denounced for its 
licentiousness as well as for its idolatry, and the 
unfaithfulness to Jehovah it involved on the part 
of the Israelites. The prophets repeatedly de- 
nounce the luxurious living of the wealthy, and 
the growth of self-indulgence generally, as foreign 
to the rigour of righteousness, and certain to 
bring ruin on a nation (6.2. Am 4! 6'6, Is 317-24 
Gilda), 

When we come to the NT treatment of this 
subject, we have the description of John the Baptist 
in his rough dress and simple fare, feeding on the 
native products of the wilderness (Mk 1°), whom 
our Lord contrasts with those who ‘wear soft 
raiment,’ and ‘ are in kings’ houses’ (Mt 118). But 
the supreme example of temperance is afforded by 
the life of Jesus Christ. That was not ascetic ; 


the charge of gluttony and wine-bibbing was | 


brought against our Lord by malignant slanderers 
because He did not practise asceticism. And yet 
the extreme simplicity of His living, the many 
hardships He voluntarily endured, and His com- 
plete unconcern with regard to His own comforts, 
as well as His perfect freedom from all forms of 
sin and selfishness, show IJim to us as one who 
lived the ideal life of temperance, avoiding excess 
and extravagance in all directions, This was the 
method of life He inculeated on His disciples. 
There is no passage in His teaching requiring 
asceticism, and no direct commendation of fasting 
(the word ‘fasting’ is omitted in RV of Mk 9” 
and the parallel Mt 17“ in aecordance with best 
MSS); but there is much urgent dissuasion from 
the life of ease and self-indulgence. The disciple 
of Christ is required to hold his thoughts as well 
as his words and actions under control (e.g. Mt 
51. 23. 27. 28), In the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus the self-indulgence of the former, while he 
ignores the sufferer at his gate, aggravates his 
σα, The Gr. word for ‘temperance,’ ἐγκράτεια, 
and its verbal form, ἐγκρατευόμαι, are found in the 
NT only in Aets (there ascribed to St. Paul), St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and 2 Peter. Derived from κράτος, 
‘strong,’ they indicate the strength a man uses 
towards himself in self-control. St. Paul makes 
temperance one of the subjects of his very per- 
sonal address to Felix (Ac 24%); and elsewhere 
brings it forward as one of the fruits of the spirit 
(Gal 5). Using the verbal form of the same word, 
he appeals to the analogy of the athlete whose 
training involves universal self-restraint (1 Co 959). 
The virtue is one of the requisites for a bishop 
(Tit 15). In 2P 16 it appears in an ascending 
series of commended attainments, following know- 
ledge and preceding godliness. 
W. Ε΄. ADENEY, 


See also art. SOBER. 

TEMPLE (A.S. ¢empel, from Lat. templum, a 
space marked ont; a sanctuary: cf. τέμενος [from 
τέμνω, ‘to cut’, a piece of land ent off from the rest 
and dedicated to a god).—In the EV ‘temple’ 
renders the Hebrew words:—)bxq (hékal, in a 
narrower sense the Holy Place) and na (‘ house,’ 
ineluding Aékal and débir v33, or Most Holy 
Place). Three Gr. words are tr. ‘temple’ in the 
NT: ἱερόν (more correctly the whole of the sacred 
enclosure), ναός (strictly the sanctuary or sacred 
edifice alone, embracing Aékal and débir), οἶκος. 

i. SOLOMON'’S DUILDINGS.—The pile or series of 
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edifices of which the Temple formed one part,a 
embraced in addition the king’s house, the porch 
of pillars,y the throne porch,d the house for 
Pharaoh’s daughter now married to Solomon,e the 
king’s dwelling, and the haram. The following is 


FIG. 1.—PLAN OF ROYAL BUILDINGS, 


1, The great court. 2. The ‘other’ or middle court. 3. The 
inner (or temple) court. 4. Ilouse of Lebanon. 5. Porch of 
pillars. 6. Throne porch. 7. Royal palace. 8. Haram. 9. 
Temple. 10. Altar. 


Stade’s¢ plan of the royal buildings as slightly 
simplified by Benzinger in his Hed. Arch. ἡ and in 
his Com. on Hings.6 

The above plan takes for granted that the pile 
of buildings formed a complete whole. There was 
one ‘ great court’ (1) which surrounded the wliole. 
The ‘other court’ (2) encompassed the king’s 
palaces and haram;x in 2 K 204 it is called the 
‘middle court,’ because it lay between the inner or 
temple court and the southernmost buildings 
(Lebanon house, ete.). The ‘inner court’ A (3) was 
that which contained the temple and its belong- 
ings: ‘inner’ not in contrast with an outer court 
of the temple (of such a court Solomon’s temple 
knows nothing), but as distinguished from the 
‘greater court,’ which contained within it all the 
royal buildings. Apart from the description in 
1K 5-7, Ezk 48° makes it exceedingly likely 
that the whole of these buildings were together, 
making one whole. 


On the other hand, Thenius,y Furrer,Z and others place the 
teniple on the east hill, but the other royal buildings on the 
modern Mount Zion and the haram hill, between which two 


« But to the author, or at all events the editor, of even Kings 
the temple was the principal building of the group, if not the 
final cause of the whole. 

81K 72 ‘ House of the forest of Lebanon,’ so called on account 
of the cedar wood used in its construction and the piles 
upon which it rested. J. D. Michaelis, Dathe, Iken (Dissert. 
Philolog. i. diss.), and Hamelsfeld (Bibi. Geog. i. p. 338) hold 
that the house in question was a summer residence for king 
Solomon built on Lebanon or at the foot of it. Dathe refers for 
support to1 Καὶ 9!9,2Ch86, But the fact that Solomon deposited 
the golden shields in the house (see 919) shows that the house was 
close to Jerusalem. Besides, we never read of Solomon’s having 
more than one palace. 


v1 Καὶ 7, S1K 77. ΕἸ Καὶ 78, 
ζ Geseh. i. 315. 4p. 280, θ 0. 26. 
ι1 K 710.12. x1 Kk 18. A1 K 688, 


μ᾽ *They (the children of Israel) shall no more defile my name 
. . . in their setting of their thresholds by my thresholds, 
and their posts by my posts, and the walls between me and 
them.’ 

» On Kings; see his plan, Tafel i. 

ξ Schenkel, iii. p. 222 ff. 
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hills the Tyropewon valley is situated. But the references we 
have are wholly opposed to this, as is also the probability that 
the king would have his palace erected in closer proximity to 
the royal sanctuary. ‘ 


In 1 K θ΄ δ: we read of the building of the temple. 
V.*6 tells us of an inner court, meaning clearly the 
court which enclosed the temple area and was 
itself included in the great court,a which had in it 
the whole complex of royal buildings, sacred and 
secular. The passage in Ezekiel8 already noted 
makes this arrangement still more likely. 

The eastern hill on which the royal buildings 
were erected is that which is known in the OT as 
ZION and also as MorIAH. The modern fiction, 
which fixes Zion on the hill west of the Cheese- 
mongers’ (=Tyropeon) valley, has nothing to 
support it except tradition. It has against it 
topographical and historical considerations which 
are overwhelming.y Had the buildings been ex- 
tended to a west hill, substructions of a deeper 
and more expensive character would have been 
necessary. 


Relative positions of the Royal Buildings at Jerusalem.— 
Assuming that the royal buildings were all of them on the 
eastern hill, how were they relatively situated? The temple 
must have been either north or south of the other buildings, as 
the distance between the Tyropcon and the eastern declivities 
was too small to allow of its being on the east or west. It is 
exceedingly likely that it was on the north, and therefore on 
higher ground. From 2 K 1119, Jer 291 it follows that the way 
from the teinple to the palace was a descent. On the other 
hand, in 1K 81 924, Jer 2610 it is equally implied that it was 
an ascent from the palace to the temple. In these passages 
it is taken for granted that the temple was in proximity to 
the other royal buildings. When Jeremiah was arrested for 
foretelling the destruction of the temple, the princes were at 
once upon the scene and constituted themselves into a body of 
magistrates to deal with the matterd—an incident illustrating 
the closeness of their residences to the sanctuary. Probably 
the southern wall of the temple was also the northern wall of 
the ‘other’ or ‘ middle’ court, a gate leading from one into the 
other. ε 

If we can fix the position of the altar of burnt-offering, we 
can locate at once the main parts of the temple and also the 
other royal buildings. There is good reason for believing that 
the sakhra or rock under the dome of the mosque of Omar 
is the spot where the altar in question stood. A very old tradi- 
tion connects with this spot the incident in which Abraham 
prepared to offer Isaac, as also the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jebusite. It was on this threshing-floor that the destroying 
angel stood when Jehovah stopped him in his work of destroying 
the people.¢ Even if these associations with the place are 
imaginary, yet they show that it was a sacred spot from very 
primitive times, and in the conservative East there is but little 
change in roads or towns or sanctuaries. Solomon would be 
very likely to erect his chapel close to some spot where a Divine 
manifestation had been made or some altar had been raised, 

The form of the stone gives good reason for concluding that 
it was that on which the sacrifices were offered. It is a huge 
limestone rock, measuring some 60 by 50 ft., standing above the 
marble pavement about 5 ft. On its top there is an opening, 
through which the blood of the victims sacrificed could pass, 
Lower down there is an open cave in the same rock, at the 
bottom of which the stones make a hollow sound when struck. 
This, with other indications, makes it very probable that there 
was an Opening at the bottom through which the blood passed, 
this opening leading into a subterranean passage which con- 
tinued its way to the Kidron Valley. This agrees with what the 
Mishna says,, that under the altar of burnt-offering there was 
a conduit by means of which the blood of the victim flowed 
into the valley of the Kidron. 

Close to the swkkra or rock there were formerly two fountains, 
one of them still sending up fresh and beautiful water. The 
natives say the water of this last is very putrid, but Pierotti 
tasted it and found they were wrong. He was of opinion that 
the water had the name of being filthy on account of its long- 
time association with the sacrificial blood which mingled with it. é 

Nowack. thinks that, probably, the sacrificial blood after 
passing into the aperture at the bottom of the cave joined the 
waters of that ‘fountain which flowed fast by the oracle of 
God,'z and fell with them into the eastern valley, joining ulti- 
mately the Kidron.a 

The altar was rough and in its natural stone, which meets the 
requirement of Ex 204. that the altar should be either of 
earth or of unhewn stone. Moreover, there were to be no steps 
going up to the altar,y—a condition also satisfied by this rock, 


a 1K 710. 12, β 438, 

y See art. Zion, Mtihlau in Riehm 2, 8. ‘Zion,’ and especially 
Guthe in ZDPV ν. 271 ff. 

ὃ Jer 2610f. e Of. Ezk 438, 

62.8 24l5f., 1 Ch 21158 (Ornan). % Yom iii. 1. 

6 Jerusalem Haplored, London, 1864, vol. i. 88 ff. 

' Heb, Arch, ii, 41. x Is 88, a Cf. Ezk 4718. 

Belonging to the Book of the Covenant. ν Ex 2026, 


supposing it to be the altar of Solomon’s temple. This last is, 
however, but twice named in Kings and only once in Chron- 
icles ;8 in all these three instances the altar is described ag 
brazen ; besides the size which the Chronicler gives,y that is all 
we are told of the altar of burnt-offering of Solomon’s temple. 
Nowack, indeed, completes the picture from the fuller descrip- 
tion of Ezekiel’s temple,d but with questionable justification. 
It is likely enough that the adjective ‘ brazen ’is a later addition, 
and that the altar of the first temple was one of unhewn stone, If 
this stone had not all along occupied a very important place in 
popular esteem, it could not have been tolerated, but it would 
many centuries before have been levelled to the ground. 

Since the temple and its courts were arranged in terraces, the 
house itself, together with the altar, must have stood on the 
nighess platform : this is true of the ground on which the rock 
rests. 

Among leading authorities who have held that the altar 
was at the present sakkra, the following may be named :— 
Williams,e Tobler, Furrer, Pierotti,? Stade,» Benzinger,@ and 
Nowack.s Sir Charles Warren puts the altar just a little to the 
south of the rock, but quite close toit.« If the sakhkra marks 
the site of the altar,A the house must have been to the west, 
the inner or temple court» east, west, south, and north, while 
en ee structures built on the hill would lie towards 
she south, 


In order to make the rock-crowned Moriah fit 
for building upon, the rocky surface would have 
to be levelled—the sakhra being left as it was— 
and the parts lower down raised to be as high as 
the rest. Subterranean passages and rooms were 
erected, ‘liewn stones,’ ‘costly stones,’ ‘ great 
stones’ being used, large quantities of earth being 
thrown in to fill up the intervening spaces. There 
are to be seen at the present time remains of these 
underground buildings.o 


All agree that somewhere on the modern Haram esh-Sherif 
the temple was built; but this area is a quadrangle of unequal 
sides. Its west side measures 1590 ft., its east 1525 ft, The 
north and south sides are 1036 and 921 ft. respectively. It is 
impossihle that the temple enclosure included the whole of this 
Space, though de Vogué, de Saulcy, Sir Henry James, and 
Sepp maintain that Herod’s temple, with its courts and en- 
closures, did cover the Haram surface. German and French 
writers almost to a man, and the majority of English and 
American authorities, unite in holding that the temple building 
proper stood west of the rock as advocated above, and that with 
its adjuncts it covered about 600 ft. east to west and 400 ft. 
north to south. 

A number of English writers have followed Fergusson in 
maintaining that the temple occupied ἃ square of some 600 ft. 
at the 8.W. angle of the Haram (so Thrupp, Lewin,g and W. BR. 
Smiths). Fergusson was led to this view hy architectural con- 
siderations, and especially by his acceptance of the Mosque of 
Omar site for the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. W.R. Smith 
states succinctly what is to be said for this opinion, but there 
does not seem much inclination on the part of students of the 
subject to accept it. Indeed, but for the necessity to support 
a foregone conclusion, Fergusson would hardly have hit upon 
this site for the temple at all. 


Sources.—Our original sources for the history 
and description of Solomon’s temple are threefold. 
(1) We have what is said in 1 K 6. 7, which leaves 
out much that is absolutely necessary to make a 
complete picture. Many technical terms are used, 
the meaning of which it is beyond our power to 
elucidate with any feeling of confidence. More- 
over, the text is exceedingly corrupt and defective, 
so that conjectural emendation and addition have 
to be constantly employed. Béttcher in his Aehren- 
lese, Thenius in his Commentary, and especially 
Stade in his ZAT IV iii., have made praiseworthy 
attempts to supply the student with a correct text. 
(2) We have, further, the parallel history in 2 Ch 
21-5° +: but that the history in this book, however 
sincere and pious, is constructed from the point of 


α Viz. 1 K 864 (in a narrative of the dedication of the temple) 
and 2K 1617 (A has supplemented it by an altar from 
Damascus). 

6 2Ch 41, oe 

y 20 cubits long by 20 cubits broad by 10 cubits high. 

ὃ Ezk 4313-17, ¢ The Holy City2, p. 296%. 

ζ Op. cit. α Gesch. i. 314 ff. 8 Kénige, p. 36 

s Heb. Arch. ii. 27 f. 

x Underground Jerusalem, p. 60. 

A Fig. 1, 10. (ὦ Fig, 1, 9. 

E1K 79-12; Jos, Ant. vu. iv. 82, etc. 

ὁ See Warren’s Underground Jerusalem, p. 61 ff. ' 

a Essay on the ‘ Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,’ 1847. 

p Sketch of Jerusalem, 220 ff. 

s HEneyc. Brié.9 s. ‘Temple.’ 


y Fig. 1, 3. 
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view of a Jerusalem Levite of the time after the 
Exile, and represents events as they were regarded 


and not as they were, any one who compares 


Kings and Chronicles, and considers the history 


of religions thought and institutions among 


the Israelites, may see. Chronicles aims at glori- 
fying David as the founder of the kingdom and 
of the religious society, especially of the priest- 
hood and the psalmody. According to the 
Chronicler, David received from God a detailed 
plan of the temple,a and gathered together mia- 
terials, especially gold, silver, copper, and iron,8 
for the building. Kings gives a fuller account, 
but leaves out this and similar things. (3) The 
temple of Ezekiel’s vision y must have been more 
or less suggested by the temple which he actually 
saw; and from its elaborate description one may, 
to a certain extent, fill in the omissions in the 
shorter description of Solomon’s temple; only, it 
is to be considered that the temple which the 
prophet saw on the banks of tlle Chebar is as sym- 
metrical as imagination unhampered by fact could 
make it. The text of Ezekiel is also corrupt; but 
Botteher in his Proben Alttest. Sehrifterkldrung, 
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the altar, the chambers, ete. This supposed eon- 
nexion has led to many wrong results as to the 
dimensions of the first temple; as in the height 
of the building, which, because stated to be 30 
cubits, ὃ.6. thrice, not twice, that of the tabernacle, 
is made to refer to the exterior, not to the interior, 
though the other measurements are admitted to be 
internal. But the assumption of Fergusson, based 
on the oldest authorities, falls to the ground when 
it is remembered that the tabernacle in question 
had no actual existence at any time, and no exist- 
ence in thought until about the time of the Exile. 
It would be far nearer the truth to say that the 
tabernacle is itself modelled upon the second 
temple, than to say that the first temple was 
modelled on the tabernacle. See TABERNACLE. 
The temple of Solomon ineluded the house and 
the court whieh surrounded and enclosed house, 
altar, and other belongings. 
The ‘ house’ was a rectangular building 60 cubits 
long (east to west), 20 cubits broad, and 30 cubits 
high.a These are inside measurements, as the 
account of the débir, or Holy of Holies, in 1 K 618 


| 
(ci. v.*°) shows, and as the temple of Ezekiel 


! 
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FIG. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Band J=Boaz and Jachin—the pillars. 


Ezekiel’s temple. 


Smend, Bertholet, and especially Cornill, in their | 


Commentaries, have done much to obviate this dif- 
ficulty.— We have secondary sources in Josephus ὃ 
and the Mishnic traet Afiddoth, but these are valu- 
able chiefly for Herod’s temple; for, even when 
describing the temples of Solomon, Ezekiel, and 
Zerubbabel, it is Herod’s which they have in mind. 
Josephus has also a strong passion for exaggera- 
tion, especially when the glory of the temple 
is concerned. In matters of size and measure- 
ment his imagination seems almost as free as was 
Ezekiel’s.e 

I, PLAN AND DIMENSIONS OF SOLOMON’S 
‘TTEMPLE.—Fergusson ¢ says that the temple of Solo- 
mon was a copy of the tabernacle, the dimensions 
of the latter being doubled, and such other changes 
made as were neccessary in ἃ fixed as conipared with 
a portablestructure. But the resemblances so often, 
especially in former times, pointed out, are aecom- 
panied by differences of an important character— 
as in the porch, the two pillars Boaz and Jachin, 


w 1 Oh 2811-19, 61Ch 9214, 
y Ezk 40-42 and in part 43 and 46. 

6 Ant. Vill. fil., XV. xi. 3f1.; BJ v. v. 1-6. 

e See Robinson’s BRP 2 i. 2771. 

ζ Harly Temples of the Jews, p. 26 ff. 


P=the porch. H=the hékal or Holy Place. 
table of shewbread. S=the stairway to the upper chambers. 


D=the αὐδὴν or Most Holy Place. T=the 


E=entrance to the chambers. 1, 2, etc., the chambers after 


suggests. But no allowance is made for the wall 
separating the Aékal, or Holy Place, from the 
débtr, which in Ezekiel’s temple was 6 cubits 
thick.8 The building looked towards the east. 
It is of course quite possible that this arrangement 
may have been due to the form of the hill, which 
made it much more suitable to build west to east 
than north to south. 

The sanctuary structure.—The temple building 
had three parts, or rather two and a poreh which 
is not reckoned as a portion of the house. The 
arrangement and number of the chambers is con- 
jectnral, being based on what we know of Ezekiel’s 
temple. 

The larger of the two parts of the house is the 
hékal,y the débird being the smaller. The Aékal 

« ἘΚ 62||2 Ch 33, The latter passage does not give the height. 

B Ezk 419, 

y Hekal (95°3) is probably the same as the Accadian e-gai, 
‘rreat house,’ as Schrader, Haupt, and most Assyriologists hold. 
It may mean properly a hall (AJSL, July 1901, p. 244 ff.). See 
the Oaf, Heb. Lex. on the word. Though used in other senses, 
its commonest meaning is that of the Holy Place (¥7p), which 
is the later term. In this article δια has always this mean- 
) Ing. 

3 Dévir (737) is the term employed in Kings for what in the 
" parallel parts of Chron. is often called ‘Holy of Holies’ (#7; 
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was an oblong rectangle 40 cubits from west to 
east, and 20 cubits from north to south. The débir 
was @ cube measuring 20 cubits in all three direc- 
tions. Since the whole house was 30 cubits high— 
the house (m2) including Aékal and débir—there 
must have been 10 cubits of space-room on the top 
of the débir, this being used probably for storing 
purposes, though Ewald says it was inaccessible 
and empty. 


than the hékai by 10 cubits, but 1 K 6? says the whole house 
had a heicht of 30 cubits. Kurtz and Merx held that the 
hékal had an inside height of 20 cubits only, and tbat on the 
top of the whole house there was an upper room, 60 cubits 
in length, for keeping the relics of the tabernacle.e They say 
further that the Chronicler means this upper space by his 
avoya (LXX τὸ ὑπερῶον). But bow could such an upper chamber 
be reached, and why do we never read about it or about the 
means of getting at it? ‘The chambers about the house? 
rcached, taking the three storeys together, to 15 cubits. Above 
these were the windows ;y but there would be scant room for 


the windows between the roofs of the chambers and the ceiling | material change in the appearance. 


Δ 
ie 


Stieglitz and Griineisen view the débir as externally lower 


word is said in Kings about the height of the 
oe but in 2 Ch 3? it is said to be 190 cubits. 

ut such a structure would have been called a 
21379 (tower) and not a os (porch), The propor- 
tions, 20, 10, 120, are impossible on both esthetic 
and statical grounds. There is certainly a corrup- 
tion of the text, or we have another example—a 
gross one here—of the love of exaggeration to which 
the Chronicler is prone when describing the sanctu- 
ary and its worship. It is most natural to think 
of the porch as having the same height as the 
house; and it is not stated in 1 K 6, because that 
would be inferred by the reader. 

Walls.—There is no information given as to the 
thickness of the walls, but it must have been sub- 
stantial, because they had rebatements of a cubit, 
or at least of half a cubit,iat each successive store 
of chambers.a It could be diminished therefore 
by 2 cubits, or at least by one, without any 
Ezekiel gives 


FiO. 3.—SECTION OF THE TEMPLE, NORTH TO SOUTH. 


of the house if the latter were but 20 cubits above the floor. 
The Chronicler does not say where his ΠΡΌΣ were placed, and it 
is most probable that by them we are to understand the D’y?s, 
or the chambers ranged along the three sides of the house. 


The porch.—In front of the house and continuous 
with it—the two, indeed, forming one building— 
was the porch,é which was not considered a part of 
the house. Its length,e east to west, was 10 cubits ; 
its breadth, north to south, being the same as the 
breadthe of the house, viz. 20 cubits. Not a 


own). Jerome connected the word with the Hebrew 735 
(dibber) ‘to speak,’ and followed the LXX χρηματιστήριον in 
rendering it oracwlum (oraculi sedes), Τὺ is really derived from 


the root still used in Arab., ,J.) (V) ‘to be bebind.’ So débir 
723=what is behind; that“is, what: lies to the west, the east 
being called 73, or what lies to the front, just as the south is 
the right-hand side (3.2) and the north the left-handed (bsp). 
Déir is the older term, and in the LXX of 1 Kings and in | 
2 Ch 315 420 56.8 it is simply transliterated 3efsip and dai. | 
Débir occurs also in Ps 282, prob. also 2 K 1025 (for 1°y). 

«2 Ch 39, β See below. 

71K 64, δ aban (alam). 

«Inthe OT, length and breadth, when used of a surface of 


the thickness of the walls of his temple as 6 
cubits.8 


In 1 K 618 the cedar-covered walls are said to have figures 
carved on them of knops and open flowers ; but this verse is not 
in the LXX, and it breaks in upon the account of the Aékal in 
v.17 and of the débir in v.19, besides repeating what has been 
said in v.15, Probably this carving was the work of a later king, 
a later editor, by mistake, ascribing it to Solomon. Yet in 
v.25 the doors of botb hékal and délir are said to have been 
adorned with figures of cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers; 
and the verse is above suspicion. 


Roofing.—Very little is told us concerning the 
roof of the house. 1 K 6° γ is made by Bahr, Keil, 
Thenius, in their Comm. and Treatises, as also by 
the Targ., Pesh., Vulg., and Arabic versions, to 
refer to the covering of the roof. But Benzinger 
and the LXX take it to mean the covering or 
wainscotting of the walls; and 1 K 776 shows that 
the same verb certainly can be used of the walls, 


two dimensions, mean the greater and smaller measurement 
respectively. 

21K 68, & Ezk 415, 

y ‘He covered the bouse with beams and planks of cedar.’ 

3 ‘And it (the throne porch) was covered with cedar from 
floor to floor.’ 
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—which Thenius is inclined to deny,—and tliat it 
probably is so used in this passage. Yet, as 
Thenius objects, the wainscotting of the walls is 
described in 6 Ὑ.3 15 otherwise awkward in its 
present position; and it is hard to make out the 
exact meaning of the technical terms translated 
‘beams and planks.’a Probably the verse is an 
interpolation, 

1 K 6% 8 in the EV has the word ‘ceiling’ in it. 
Instead of ‘ walls’ we must read ‘ beams’: ‘from 
the floor of the house unto the beams of the ceil- 
ing.’ We thus learn that the ceiling had cedar 
beams, but that is all we learn about it. 

But these beams must have been covered with 
stone, probably the hard limestone of which the 
walls were built, to protect the house from the 
rain. In the three most rainy months there 
descends as much rain in Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood as the average rainfall upon any similar 
area in Great Britain throughout the year, 

Was the roof fat or gable-formed? Most cer- 
tainly it was flat, as all ancient temples and houses 
were, and as, with hardly an exception, Eastern 
houses continue to be up to the present time. The 
custom with regard to private houses is to have a 
parapet all around the roof to prevent persons who 
are on the much-frequented roofs from falling.é 
Certainly no other kind of roof than the flat one is 
hinted at anywhere in the Bible, nor is any other 
known in the primitive East. It is remarkable to 
find leading Rabbinical writers, followed by Lund,e 
Hirt, Schnaase, Winer, and Thenius, plead that 
the roof was gabled. Hirt argues that there were 
spikes on the roof to keep off the birds, and that 
the roof was overlaid with gold. But he gets 
these, as perhaps also his gable roof, from the 
temple of Herod.f 

Inner supports or not ?—It is uncertain whether 
inside the house there were pillars to bear up the 
roof, In the Aékdal, at all events, it is very likely 
there were such supports, as the walls were 30 
cubits high, and a roof of wood and of stone would 
be in great danger of tumbling unless there were 
something besides the walls to keep it up. 


Fergusson argues for such pillars, and he thinks there 
would be eight in all, four on each side of the house, one be- 
tween each couple of tables and lampstands.@ Such an ar- 
rangement would, he thinks, promote at once architectural 
effect and the stability of the structure. He refersto 1K 1012, 
but the word rendered pillars means ‘support,’ and the 
parallel word in Chron.a means ‘highways,’ though it is 
rendered in EV ‘terraces.’ There is so much doubt as to what 
is hg that the passage cannot be made to carry what is put 
upon it. 


The material of which the house and its ap- 
pendages were built was the white hard limestone 
which abounds in the country, and which can be 
polished like marble ; indeed it is a kind of marble. 
‘The slabs used were prepared at the quarry 
before they were brought to the temple, so that 
there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house while it was in build- 
ing. 

The inside walls of the house were, as seen 
before, overlaid with cedar planks,» on which were 


ena, nny. 

&£‘And he built the walls of the house within with boards of 
cedar, from the floor of the house unto the wails of the ceiling.’ 

yninp for πὴ with LXX, Then., Keil, Bahr, Stade, Benz., 
and || 2 Ch 87, 

ὃ Dt 223, Jg 1627. ε 291 (or 324). 

n Temples of the Jews, p. 28 f. 

@On the tables and lampstands of the Aékdl see below 
under ‘ Contents of h2kal.’ 

s ‘And the king mace of the almug trees pillars for the house 
of Jehovah, and for the king’s house.’ 

YD. a2Ch 911 nibcn, 

#1K 67, Ewald (Gesch, iii. 324, ἢ. 2), Stade (ZAT7'W iii. 136), 
and Benzinger (Com. in loc.) doubt the genuineness of this 
verse. It comes into the middle of the account of the side 


chambers (see art. QUARRY). 
¥1K 615 


ζ See art. PINNACLE. 


carved ‘knops’ and ‘open tlowers.” As to the 
gold said to cover the inside of the house,a see 
below under ‘The gold covering of Solomon’s 
temple’ (p. 700°). 

The floor of the house was probably made of 
hewn stone of the same material as that of the 
walls. But this stone floor was covered with 
cypress 6 wood, as the walls were with cedar; so 
that nowhere inside could the stone be seen. 

Chambers surrounding the house.y—In every 
side of the house except the east there were 
ehambers6 arranged in three storeys. They did 
not go around the porch, as Griineisen said, for 
the house only is mentioned ; nor were there an 
on the east. We are not told how thick the walls 
of these chambers were, how many in number the 
chambers were, nor is anything said of their 
arrangement. For such details and others see 
EZEKIELS TEMPLE, below. Similar side rooms 
have been discovered at Birs Nimroud.e The beams 
on which the upper storeys were constructed—made, 
no doubt, of cedar wood—rested upon rebatements 
in the temple wall, so as to prevent the wall from 
being built into—the house being too sacred for 
that.¢ The temple wall so built would therefore, 
at the roof of the first chambers, according to most 
writers, recede half a cubit, and at the roof of the 
next row of chambers it would recede another half 
cubit. The opposite wall—that built specially for 
the chambers—had a eorresponding rebatement. 
So Keil, Stade, Now., Benz., and most; and at 
least symmetry is secured by this arrangement. 
Theniusy and others think the whole rebatement 
of one cubit at each storey tool place in the house 
wall, and it seems to the present writer that this 
is likeliest, as not a word is written about rebate- 
ments in the chamber wall. 

The chambers on the ground were 5 cubits 
broad, those on the middle storey being 6, while 
those on the top storey were 7 cubits broad. The 
chambers were entered from the court on the south 
side through a dooré@ (Fig. 2, E). In Ezekiel’s 
temple there were entrances on the north as well 
as on the south. From the lowest storey one 
ascended to the others by means of a ladder and 
trap-door, and not, as used to be thought, by 
means of a winding stair: of such wiuding stairs 
the ancient East was quite ignorant.c The history 
is silent as to whether or not there were windows 
in these chambers. Probably, however, there 
were, and they would be of the same kind as 
those of the house. See below concerning these. 
The chambers seem to have been used for the 
storing of the furniture, vessels, and other things 
belonging to the temple.x In them, too, were 
placed some relics of the wilderness worship.’ 
i K 84, however, has many signs of having been 
tampered with. Of ‘ Levites’ as distinct from 
‘ priests,’ Kings knows nothing. Nor does Kings 
show acquaintance with any tent besides that 
built by David for the ark.» ‘Tent of meeting,’ » 
if genuine, must have the sensc it bears in JE (Ex 
33’, Nu 1}}ὅ 124) and not in P. 

Windows, — There were no windows in the 


21K 671, 

6 wna 1 K 615; not ‘fir,’ as EV. y 1K 66-8, 

ὃ pis? (Kéré YN’) should be read with LXX, Bott., Now., 
Benz., etc., yoy. The word occurs in no other place. If re- 


tained it can but mean ‘storey,’ lit. what is spread out (¥s'= 
2 5 


¢ Fergusson, History of Architecture. 61K 66, 

ἡ See his diagram, Tafel ii. figs. 2 and 5 (at the end of Com.). 

81K 68 correcting ‘middle ’—first occurrence—to ‘lowest,’ 
with LXX, Targ., and nearly all writers. 

i See Stade, ΖΑ ΤῊ iii. 136 ff. #1 Καὶ 751 2 Ch 51, 

21K 84, 2 Ch 58, 1 K 189 228.30, cf, 2 § 617, 
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temple as the term ‘windows’ is now understood. 
In Bible times glass was not used for what are 
called windows; nor is it so used at the present 
time in Eastern countries. Indeed the main pur- 
pose of the apertures translated ‘windows’ is to let 
Impure air out and pure in, rather than to give 
light to the house.a Considering the thickness 
of the walls—6 cubits, or say 9 ft., in Ezelkiel’s 
temple—it would have been difficult for the light 
to enter. In most Eastern houses the lamps are 
kept burning night and day; it is by them that 
the house is lighted. This was true probably of 
the temple as well. 

In 1K 64 the windows are described as latticed 8B—most 
Eastern windows are —and beamed ἐγ 1.¢., besides the latticed 
covering, there were beams used to protect the opening and to 
form the framework of the window. Various other reconstruc- 
tions of the windows have been suggested. The Targ., Pesh., 
several Rabbinical writers, Luther, and others have rendered 
‘windows broad within δ and narrows without.’ Keil explains 
as ‘windows with closed beams’; z.e. whose lattices cannot be 
opened or closed at pleasure, as the lattices of ordinary 
windows could.¢ For a statement and examination of other 


views see the Comm. of Thenius and Keil, and especially 
Keil’s valuable treatise on Solomon's temple. 


We know nothing about the size of the windows, 
nor is it stated in what part of the walls they 
were made. The chambers surrounding the house 
reached a height of 15 cubits—5 cubits being the 
height of each, if we are to infer from Ezekiel’s 
temple. If, therefore, the windows of the house 
looked directly to the outside, they must have 
been some 20 cubits from the ground. It is prob- 
able that the chambers had windows as well; and 
in that case the house windows might have looked 
immediately opposite to those of the chambers, and 
have been put in three parallel rows. This is 
quite possible, as we are not told the number or 
the position of the windows. There was perhaps 
a row of windows above the chambers as well. 

It is generally thought that there were no 
windows in the débir, and 1K 87 has been 
advanced to prove this. The difficulty of having 
windows between the uppermost roof of the cham- 
bers and the ceiling of the débir is pointed out. 
But this difheulty is not insuperable, for, assuming 
the chambers, between them, to reach a height of 
15 cubits, there would still be a space above of 
several cubits for the windows. If, however, the 
windows of the house looked immediately upon 
those of the chambers, the difficulty in question 
disappears. 

Doors.—Both hékal and débir had doors.@é@ We 
are not told what size they were, but in Ezekiel’s 
temple they were 10 and 6 cubits broad respec- 
εἰναι μι How high they were is not said. The 
hékat door was square,« while that of the débir 
was pentagonal.A The door of the hékal was 


oe won, lit. ‘a perforated space,’ ‘a hole,’ from bb = ‘to 
pierce or perforate.’ 

8 OOS, lit. ‘shut.’ 
shubbak. 

γ O°2/)Y—prob. pass. ptcp. of denom. verb. There is no need 
to alter the vowels as Benzinger does, reading o’D7W ‘beams.’ 

δ O°5py—such as could be seen through; cf. ΡΠ ‘to look 
at from an eminence.’ 

ε O'DON, lit. ‘shut.’ ¢ 2K 1317, Dn 6, 

» ‘Jehovah has said that he would dwell in the thick dark- 


The Arabic word for such windows is 


ness.’ Cf. Ps 18 ‘He made darkness his hiding-place, his 
pavilion round about him; darkness of waters, thick clouds of 
the skies.’ 

61K 631.34, s Ezk 419}. 


x 1K 633, reading, as LXX, Vulg., Then., and Benz, niin 
ΤῊ ΡΠ ‘beams made into a square.’ 

a It is better so to understand nvinn in 1K 681, Ges. (Thes. 
{. 42ff.), Keil, Bahr, Then., and Bott. take the numerals in 
1K 681.33 to denote some fraction of either the width of the 
wall—Ges., Keil, and Bahr—or of the entrance wall (jambs, 
posts), as Then. and Béttcher. But no writer would choose 
this way of expressing this idea. It is far better, with the 


Rabbis, Stade (ZAT'W iii. p. 148), and Benzinger, to understand 
| 


the words as above, 


made of cypress wood, its posts being of olive 
wood. The door of the débir was of olive wood. 
Both doors were divided into two horizontal halves; 
but the two leaves thus formed were in the case 
of the Aékal door further divided vertically, each 
into two folds, which were joined by hinges. It 
was not therefore needful to open the whole leaf 
in order to enter the hékal. 

The débir door had two leaves only without the 
subdivisions, becanse it was not opened and shut 
as was the outer door, but was always kept open 
according to Keil,a thongh he says the veil kept 
the interior hidden. See, however, below, and 
also VEIL. 

Ezekiel’s temple had the same construction for 
the λέπας and dzbir doors, viz. that which seems 
to have obtained for the Aékal door alone in 
Solomon’s temple.8 This is the more striking, 


FIG. 4.—AN EGYPTIAN FOLDING DOOR, SHOWING VERTICAL DIVISION. ¥ 


as the idea of sanctity is more strictly recognized 
in Ezekiel’s temple. Not at all improbably the 
inner door of Solomon’s temple was constructed 
exactly like the other, though this is not stated 
owing to an oversight of the writer. Upon both 
doors were carved cherubim, palm trees, and open 
flowers;5 but there is no reliable evidence that 
the walls had such figures on them (see ‘ Walls’). 


In 2Ch 815 it is said there was a veil before the door of the 
débir, corresponding to that of the tabernacle.e In Zerub- 
babel’s temple there was such a veil,f and it was this which 
vave rise to the veilof the tabernacle, and caused the Chronicler 
to transfer it to the first temple; but Kings says nothing about 
it, though Thenius, approved by Riehm,» brings the word into 
1 K 621 by arbitrarily altering a very difficult text; the text is, 
however, probably an interpolation, as Stade,@ Now.,.and others 
hold. The veil was an invention of the time when the sacred 
had to be more rigidly separated from the profane. It was 
quite possibly introduced into the pre-exilic temple after Solo- 
mon’s time, though of that we know nothing definitely. 


The gold covering af Solomon's temple. —The 
following parts of the temple are said to have been 
overlaid with gold: (1) the walls of the débir;a 
(2) the walls of the Aékal; (3) the floor of the 
whole house; (4) the altar before the débir 
[but the support for this—l K 6”°—is not to be 
found in the LXX, and it shows otherwise strong 
marks of being an interpolation. Far better with 
Stade~ and Benzinger omit the clause. With 
it goes the puzzle of knowing what is meant by the 
‘altar belonging to the débir.’ He 94 speaks of an 


α Der Tempel, 75. B Ezk 41%, 

y Merx and Ewald have held that the two leaves of the Aékal 
door were divided horizontally only. But the epithet oro 
‘going around each other’—supports the first view ; which is 
that defended by Thenius, Keil (Comm.), and Benzinger. 

81K 682. 85, ¢ Ex 2631ff., ζ See VEIL. 

m HWB2 16274, ¢ZATW iii, Ὁ. 145. 

s Heb. Arch. ii. 31. x See VEIL, and cf. TABERNAOLZ 

A1 K 620, #1 K Git || 2 Ch 36t 

v1 K 680, &ZATW iii. 145. 
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altar a belonging to the dzbir, but this error arises 
from the above interpolated clause rightly rejected 
by Stade and Benzinger]; (5) the cherubim; § (6) the 
leaves of the door.y 


It is probable that the statement about gilding is a late 
addition in all the above instances, and that, in Solomon’s 
temple, it had no place. It is significant that in every one of 
the passages in question there are other indications which 
awaken suspicion (for details consult Stade, ZAT'W iii. 
140ff.). When Shishak, king of Egypt, attacked and conquered 
Jerusalem, he took away the treasures of both temple and 
palace; the golden shields are distinctly named, but not a word 
occurs about the gold of the walls, etc.d Jehoash, king of Israel, 
overcame the king of Judah, and took from Jerusalem the 
gold and silver and the temple vessels, but nothing is said 
about his stripping walls, etc., of the gold that covered them.« 
Similarly, Ahaz in his extremity took the oxen on which the 
brazen sea rested, and also other things (2 K 168-17), One would 
expect to read of his purloining the gold that was so conspicuous 
if it covered walls, doors, inner altar, cherubim, and even floors. 
When Hezekiah stripped the doors and pillars of the temple, in 
order tomake a present to the king of Assyria (2 K 1815f), nothing 
is written about there being any gold given, though of course 
this is not denied either. ‘Gold’ in the EV, as the italics 
indicate, is not in the Hebrew.—Ezekiel’s temple does not 
appear to have had any of this gold-overlaying. In short, apart 
from the suspicious reference named, we have no allusion In 
the subsequent history to this gold covering. In post-exilic 
times the wealth of Solomon was greatly exaggerated, just as 
his wisdom and power were, among Arabsas well as Hebrews, in 
yet later days, It was felt by those who made the additions re 
gold that Solomon’s exalted character demanded them. Besides, 
the P tabernacle was pictured as plentifully supplied with gold; 
this would afford a strong motive for making gold more con- 
spicuous in Solomon’s temple. 


2. THE PATTERN OR STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN WHICH THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON WAS BUILT.— 
Those who claim to speak with authority on this 
point have held opinions widely apart, showing 
that the data are inadequate for a clear and reli- 
able decision. 


Some (6.6. Williams, ete.) have found the model of Solomon’s 
temple among the Greeks. Thrupp,t de Vogtié,y Thenius,@ 
and Benzinger« pronounce the architecture of the temple to be 
Egyptian. Benzinger gives a detailed account of the temple of 
Amon Ra at Karnak, together with a plan, in order to show how 
much Solomon’s temple resembled this. He calls special atten- 
tion to the threefold division of porch, héka/, and débir which 
obtained in both temples. Nowack, on the other hand, points 
out that this same feature charactcrizes the ancient temples of 
Sicily.« Thenius’ diagrams at the end of his valuable Com- 
mentary on Kings are all based on Egyptian originals, and he 
is controlled throughout his Commentary and treatise by the 
idea that the first Jerusalem temple was a copy of the Egyptian 
temples. Puchsteina and Nowacky argue for a Syrian origin. 
W. B. Cobby makes the Syrian factor the principal one, as 
indeed Puchstein does, only the latter contends that Assyrian 
art was originally Syrian. 

Fergusson § pronounces the problem insoluble, only that he 
says Egypt is out of the question. He thinks that either the 
valley of the Euphrates or Pheenicia was the most likely home 
of the temple architecture. But he does not give any arguments 
of weight to support his opinion. 

Friedrich,o Perrot and Chipiez,z and W. R. Smith p trace the 
style to Phosnicia, The fact that Hiram, the artificer (1 IX 718%, 
2Ch 2151), was a Phenician, though connected with Israel, 
lends strong support to the last view, and Fergusson is not 
against it. 


The natural conclusion to come to is that either 
Phoenician or Syrian art—it is hardly possible to 
distinguish these two—was that followed in the 
construction of Solomon’s temple; but the argu- 
ments and illustrations adduced by Benzinger, 
Cobb, and others go to prove that there was a 
close resemblance between the sacred architecture 
of the Semitic world and of Egypt. 

Contents of the hékal.—In front of the débir 
was an altar-shaped table on which the SHEW- 


« Θυμιατήριον is certainly ‘altar’ not ‘censer.’ So Bleek, 
Lunemann, Kurtz, Westcott, Delitzsch. Per contra, cf. Biesen- 


thal and EY. 
ΒΕ 6°38, xy 1 K 652. 35, δ1 Καὶ 14%, 
52 K 1414, ζ Ancient Jerusalem. 
ἢ Le Tempel de Jérusalem. Com. and Appendix. 
s Heb. Arch, 335. z Heb. Arch, ii. Ὁ. 34, n. 3. 
A yee, des Kaiserlichen deutschen archdol. Instituts, vol. 
vii. pt. 1. 
uw Heb. Arch, ii. 84, 


ν Origines Judaice, 242. 
& Temples of the Jews, 


p. 33. 


a Tempel u. Palast Salomo’s, Denkmaler Phinikischer Kunst. 


# History of Art in Sardinia, Syria, and Asia Minor, Ὁ. 1414. 
6 Encyc. Brit.§, art. ‘Temple.’ 


BREAD was set as an offering to God.a This is 
not the altar of incense, as Keil,8 Bihr,y and most 
of the older authorities contend, for we do not find 
such an altar named or implied in any pre-exilic 
document.6 There was no such altar in Ezekiel’s 
temple, nor for a long time afterwards. See Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. p. 401n. On the other hand, 
there was in the latter temple a table-like altar of 
shewbread,e which is more fully described than 
that of the first temple. See art. INCENSE, vol, ii. 
p. 467°. 


According to 1 K 743-50 the following were also made and set 
in the hékal: (1) a golden altar, the altar of incense; (2) a 
table for the shewbread: (8) ten golden lampstands,¢ five on 
the right side and five on the left ; (4) lamps for these ; (5) many 
other smaller things. 

But these verses have all the appearance of being by a later 
hand, for the purpose of heightening the impression. In 1K 
620 the Aékal is said to contain the altar-like table, but there is 
no hint of anything besides being in this part of the house. 
Chronicles ἡ has, however, a parallel account to 1 K 748-50, Jer 
5219 refers to ‘lampstands’ @ as taken by the Chaldzans, but in 
the parallel account of 2K 25 nothing is said of lampstands. 
If, however, the writers of Jer 5219, 1 K 748-50, and ἃ Ch 419-22 
were under the influence of P, they would have spoken of one 
lanipstand, such as obtains in P’s tabernacle, and not of ten. 
There must have been some ground for the tradition of the ten 
lampstands. Probably these did exist—but brazen, not golden 
ones—in Solomon’s temple, or they were added soon after, for 
there must have been some way of lighting the interior of the 
house. They would be kept burning day and night, as house 
lamps in the East are at the present day.s They might have 
been fixed upon pedestals,—the Eastern fashion,—but most 
likely they were set on the ten tables about which we read in 
2Ch 48.% Keil, however, maintains that these tables were for 
the shewbread ; but 2 Ch 1311 2918 seem to show that there was 
but one such table. 


Contents of the debir.—After the building of the 
temple was completed, the ark was brought from 
the city of David at the south-east of the temple 
hill, and placed in the dédir, which, using the later 
name, is explained as the Holy of Holies.« It 
was carried by the priests, though, according to 
the older history of 25 6%, priests were not con- 
sidered the only proper bearers of the ark. 


The ark is said to have contained nothing except the two 
tables of the Law.» In David's time and Solomon’s the ark 
seems to have been looked upon as involving in some way the 
Divine presence,—as a kind of numen presens. Stade, Benz., 
Nowack, and many others think that the ark held originally a 
stone which was considered to represent Jehovah, and that it 
was at a time later than Solomon's that it contained or was 
believed to contain the two tables of stone. 

In He 94 the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod are said to have 
been in the ark. Nowhere else in the Bible is this said, though 
these articles are spoken ofe as being laid up before the ark 
of the tabernacle. The writer of Hebrews has on his side the 
common belief of the later Rabbis.+ 


Overshadowing the ark were two huge cheru- 
bim,p each being 10 cubits high, ἐ.6σ. exactly half 
as high as the ceiling of the debir. These had two 
Wings apiece, each being 5 cubits broad. These 
wings were outstretched, the outer ones touching 
the walls, the inner ones reaching to each other. 
The four wings of 5 cubits each were stretched 
from wall to wall, extending along the whole 
width of 20 (=4x5) cubits. The ark had its place 
under the two inner wings. On the form and 
significance of these cherubim see CHERULIM. 

ὦ 1 K 6200 renders the last part of this verse, ‘And he made 
(not overlaid) an altar of cedar’: so LXX, Then., Benz. etc. 

8 Der Temp. Saiom. 178 f. y Der Temp. Salom. 109 f. 

6 Thus Ewald (Gesch, iii. 232), Thenius, Stade (ZA7'W iii. 
p. 168 ff.), Nowack, Benzinger. 

s Fzk 4122, 

~ Not ‘candlesticks.’ The Bible knows nothing of ὁ candles’ 
or of ‘candlesticks.’ Render in all cases, in OT and in NT, 
‘lamps’ and ‘ lampstands.’ 

ἢ 2 Ch 419-22, θ ΤΠ 1. 

s The light in the temple of Shiloh was kept burning during 
the night only (18 33). 

x ‘He made also ten tables, and placed them in the hékdi, 
five on the right side and five on the left.’ 

A ids ‘chest’; 725 (an Egyptian word), meaning ‘a hollow 
vessel,’ is the word for Noah's ark. 

#1K 88, v1K 89, 
ὁ Ex 1692-34 2616. Nu 1710, Dt 109, 
a See ARE 


E κιβωτός, 


p1K 623-28, 
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In 2K 184 it is recorded that Ilezekiah ‘removed the high 
places, and brake the pillars, and cut down the Asherah; and 
he brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made; for 
unto Lhose days the children of Israel did burn incense to it.’ 
Where in the temple—if in it at all—this symbol of deity was 
kept we have no intimation. The brief notice is interesting, 
however, as showing to how late a time the Israelites wor- 
shipped Jehovah in the form of some materia] object. See art. 
NEHUSHTAN. 


The court.c—Keil and the older authorities 
generally hold that there was an outer temple 
court® as well as an inner one.y What can be 
said for this view is well said by Keil in Der 
Tempel Salomos, p. 114 ff. So far, however, as the 
history and description of Solomon’s temple are 
concerned, we know of but one temple court, the 
other courts mentioned not being temple courts 
at all. The epithet ‘inner,’ when employed to 
designate the temple court, gets its meaning from 
the fact that it was surrounded by the greater 
court, and formed, indeed, a part of the latter.é 
This one court is called by the Chronicler the 
“court of the priests,’« but under the influence of 
later ideas and usages Ezekiel was the first to 
think of reserving a court for the priests, and in 
the later temples his conception was carried out. 
It was owing to stricter notions of holiness, and 
the belief in a more urgent need for Jehovah to be 
approached through His appointed ministers, that 
God’s house—the place where He dwelt—came to 
be safeguarded by a walled space into which priests 
alone could enter. But in Solomon’s day and for 
a long time afterward such conceptions were un- 
known. No need was therefore thought to exist 
for more than one temple court. 

The greater court—of which the temple court 
formed a part—was surrounded by a wall made of 
three layers of hewn stone, and on the top of them 
a layer of cedar planks, the latter probably gable- 
shaped, so that the water might fall to the 
ground.¢ Keil and others think the cedar planks 
stood upright, making a kind of railing. There 
was the same sort of wall around the temple court, 
as well as around the court below, in which the 
royal palace stood. 

No information is supplied about the extent of the court. 
Ezekiel’s inner court was 100 cubits square;@ and Keil thinks 
the court in question had the same size. But it must be 
remembered that the court about which Keil is thinking was, 
like Ezekiel’s, for the priests alone; the one and only court of 
Solomon’s temple was for the people as well as for the priests. s 
The Rabbis say that the temple court was 187 cubits from east 
to west, and 135 cubits from north to south. They get these 
figures, however, from the second temple, and moreover they, 
too, believed that the first temple, like the others, had an outer 
ewe left equally in the dark as to the form of the court. 
Judging, however, from other temples, we should expect it 
to be rectangular, if not asquare. Hirt and Griineisen say the 
front or east side of it formed a semicircle; but this issimply a 
guess. The fact that so little is said concerning the court shows 
how smal] was the importance attached to it at this early time. 

Gates of the court.—No court gates are named 
in the history of the building of the temple. It is 
natural to think that there was a gate on the south 
side, for it was on that side that the royal palace 
lay,x and the king would enter by that gate. It 
is possible that the people also had to enter the 
sacred enclosure through this southern gate. But 
it is probable that there were gates on the north 
and east also, as there were in Ezekiel’s temple.A 
We have evidence that for some time before the 
Exile there were gates. In Jer 38 we read of a 
‘third entry into the house of Jehovah,’ and three 
keepers of the threshold are referred to in Jer 52%, 


«IX. The later term is ΠΤ. 6 739 WoT Ezk 105, 


y MOU WH 1 Καὶ 686 712; but cf. ZATW iii. p. 152, and | 


Benzinger’s Commentary. 
83See above, p. 695», 62 Ch 49 o°smba on. 
€1K 712, ῃ Der Temp. Sal, 116. 6 Ezk 4047, 
12K 1212, Jer 8518. 3610 show that laymen were allowed to 
enter the court of the pre-exilic temple. 


« See p. 696>, A Ezk 4028, 


2K 9618, But these references are not conclusive 
as to the court of Selomon’s temple. Moreover, 
we read of a northern gate,e which is probably 
identical with the ‘upper gate of the house of 
Jehovah,’ 8 the ‘upper gate of Benjamin,’y and 
‘the altar gate,’ d—so called because to this the 
people brought their offermgs. Assuming that the 
same gate is meant in all these passages, we 
gather from 2 K 1585 that it was built by Jotham 
(B.C. 740-736) ; moreover, it is called a ‘new gate.’ ε 
It could not therefore have been made in Solomon’s 
time, though it might have taken the place of a 
much older gate. In 1 Ch 9 an eastern gate is 
named, and it is called ‘the king’s gate,’ probably 
because the king used it either iadadi pally or ex- 
clusively.¢ We have supposed that Solomon would 
be more likely to enter through a south gate, about 
which, however, we know nothing certain. 

The fioor of the court was paved ; at least it was 
so in Ahaz’ day (B.C. 736-728), for it was upon the 
pavement that he set the brazen sea after he had 
taken away its proper support.y The Chronicler θ 
says it was paved from the very first. Ezekiel’s 
outer court was paved for 50 cubits all round the 
outer wall, except on the west;« and it is likely 
that his inner court was paved, for the other is 
called the lower pavement, implying the existence 
of a higher. According to Smend,x the whole of 
Ezekiel’s inner court was paved. 

Contents of the court. —The Altar of Burnt- 
offering.—We have in Kings no account of the 
making of thisaltar, though its existence is implied 
in 1 K 8%, where it is called a ‘ brazen altar,’ and 
in 2K 16! where we read that king Ahaz 
ordered Urijah the priest to set aside the brazen 
altar that was in the ‘forefront of the house’A 
in favour of a new altar, built according to an 
Assyrian model which the king saw at Damascus. 
In 2 Ch 41 it is said that Huram Abi, the temple 
artist, made an altar of brass, 20 cubits in both 
length and width, and 10 cubits high. Beyond 
the instructions thus given we know nothing 
authentic of this altar. Its being made of brass 
was contrary to the directions laid down in the 
Book of tle Covenant,u and is probably due to 
contact with surrounding peoples. Keily tries to 
save the character of Solomon by maintaining that 
the inside of the altar was made up of earth and 
unhewn stone, and that its outside was alone of 
brass,—brass plates, he says. But such an altar 
could hardly be called one of brass. 


Keil 2 reconstructs the altar according to what we know of 
the altar of the tabernacle. Most modern authorities recon- 
struct it in accordance with what we know of Ezekiel’s altar.o 
But neither procedure is a safe one; certainly not the former, 
since the whole account of the tabernacle is conceived under 
the influence of late ideas and practices. Nor is it safe to 
argue from Ezekiel’s to Solomon’s altar of burnt-offering ; for, 
assuming that the prophet’s conception was governed by what 
he had seen of the pre-exilic temple at Jerusalem, yet many 
changes are likely to have been made between Solomon’s time 
and that of the prophet. Some of these are known to us, and 
have already come under our notice.r 


The altar of the first temple stood probably at 
the spot where David erected an altar after the 
plague was stayed.p Indeed this altar might have 
been the very one that David raised, though 
2 Ch 4! is against this supposition, as is also the 
fact that the rest of the temple was new. 

The Brazen Sea.s—Between the house and the 
altar, but towards the south, was the Brazen Sea 
(called also ‘the Molten Sea’ and simply ‘the 


Sea’). See 584 (BRAZEN). 
The Lavers.r—On each side of the altar, at 
3 92 ζ 1535, Jer 202, 
δ Eve a, ; e Jer $610 3610, ¢ Ct. Ezk 4615, 
n 2K 1627, 62 Ch 73. 1 Ezk 4018, 
x On Ezk 4038, AM3m 335. pw Ex 2024f., 
ν Der Temp. Sal. p. 1111. 1c. 


Et. 
σα Cf. 1 K 1635, 2 K 161%. 


Ezk 4313-17, 
: s 1 K 723-26 ἡ 2 Ch 425, +] K 727-37, 


e285 2415, 
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the right and left wings of the temple, there were 
ten brazen stands on wheels, with brass basins 
set upon them (see the very elaborate article, 
with Πηφον ἐστ, entitled ‘Die Kesselwagen des 
salom. Tempel,’ by Stade, in ZATW, 1901, p. 
145 tf.). They were filled with water, which was 
used for the purpose of washing the flesh that was 
to be offered in sacrifice. Perhaps the water in 
them was obtained from the brazen sea. Or it 
may be that both the brazen sea and also the 
lavers were supplied direct from the stream men- 
tioned in Ezk 47}. 

In 1K 740 (|| 2Ch 411) we are told that Huram made also 
pots,« shovels,@ and basins,y but it is not stated where these 
were kept. 

Of any additional chamhers in the court besides those around 
the house the Biblical accounts say nothing. There is no 
mention, for example, of chambers for sacrificing, for washing 
the sacrificial flesh, for storing the instruments used in sacri- 
ficing, etc. 

Rahhinical writers say there were eight stone tables on the 
north of the altar of burnt-offering, fastened to the pavement hy 
twenty-four iron rings. Lund,3 who follows Jewish authori- 
ties far too slavishly, gives details of these tables, depending 
upon his Jewish guides. If, however, these tahles ohtained at 
all, it was in the temple of Herod alone, with which Jewish 
writers were familiar, and from which far too freely and un- 
critically they drew conclusions concerning the temple of 
Solomon. 

Subsequent history of Solomon’s teniple.—Solomon 
did not intend the temple he built to be a rival to 
the already existing high places of the land, much 
less did he intend by his sanctuary to supplant the 
many others. For long after his time, as the genu- 
ine Books of Kings show, the d@mdéth or high places 
had the stamp of approval as much as the Jeru- 
salem sanctuary. The writings of the early pro- 
phets make this very clear. From Amos and 
Hosea we see that the people of the Northern 
kingdom made pilgrimages to Beersheba in the 
south (Am 5°, cf. 813, Hos 4% (text as amended by 
Wellh., Now., etc.)), and that they worshipped there 
and at Dan, Bethel, and other places (Am 4 δ 8%, 
Hos 10") without incurring blame, so far as con- 
cerned the locality of the sanctuaries. On the 
other hand, the inliabitants of Judah sacrificed at 
Gilgal as well as Jerusalem (Hos 4; but text dub., 
see Wellh. ad doc.). The opposition to the baméth 
arose from the superstition and immorality assv- 
ciated with them, and the danger of worshipping 
the Canaanite deities to which they were origin- 
ally consecrated.e It should be noted that the 
temple-worslip of Jerusalem is as strongly repro- 
bated by Isaiah as worship at the damdéth is by Amos 
and Hosea, and for a similar reason; see Is 1, ete. 
Elijah was one of the first to set his face against 
these local cults; but the first to make any attempt 
to suppress them was Hezekiah (B.c. 729-629).¢ 
But the high places continued to be recognized 
until about B.C. 621, when Josiah (B.c. 640-609) 
employed vigorous measures, and for the most part 
succeeded in stamping them out.y More and more 
the temple became the centre of the nation’s life, 
religious and political, especially after the return 
from exile (see Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch. 
216 f., 230 [., 315 f., 438 ff, and especially his article 
in SK, 1884, p. 689f.). 

In 2 Ch 20° mention is made of a ‘new court’ 
belonging to the house of Jehovah before which 
Jehoshaphat stood; an outer court could hardly 
have existed at this time; probably the Chronicler 
is influenced by the temple of his own day. 

We have already spoken of the following inci- 
dents connected with the temple: (1) the new 
gate made by Jotham ;@ (2) the supplanting by 
king Ahaz of the altar of burnt-offering,: and the 
removal by him of the brazen oxen on which the 


α Reading nin’d for the ohviously inaccurate ΠΥ}. 


Bory. y Mp. ὃ Book iv. ch. 17. 
6 Dt 122.30, Nu 3352, Ex 34126, {2 Καὶ 184. 22, 
9 2K 2518. 62 K 155 || 2 Ch 278, 42K 1010, 


brazen sea rested ;a@ (3) the taking away by Heze- 
kiah of the gold, etc., of the house.6 But worse 
than that of Ahaz or Hezekiah was the conduct of 
Manasseh, for he caused altars to be raised in the 
court to all the host of heaven, and an image to be 
put in the house of Jehovah.y Moreover, he 
erected abodes for hierodules, in which women 
wove tents for the Asherah, these tents to be put uP 
in the sanctuary.6 He had also horses, consecrate 
to the sun, kept in a part of the inner court.e 
Josiah purged the temple of these abominations,¢ 
but unfortunately his life was cut short at Meyiddo 
in the war with Egypt, about B.c. 609.,7 Twelve 
years later Jerusalem was attacked by the Chal- 
deans under their king, Nebuchadrezzar.@ In B.C. 
586 Jerusalem and its temple were burned to the 
cround, and whatever of value remained in the 
temple was carried to Babylon... Thus ended 
the first temple after an existence of over four 
centuries, 

i. EZEKIEVS TEMNPLE.—KEzekiel’s programme 
for the new State and temple was suggested to 
him by the sights he had seen in the Holy City, 
and the events amidst which he moved. Hence 
the picture he drew of the temple that was to be 
is helpful in understanding what the temple was 
immediately before its destruction. In a less de- 
cree, less than is generally supposed, it is an aid, 
too, in reconstructing the temple of Solomon. 

But Ezekiel’s temple obtains its chief significance 
from its relation to the future. The legislation set 
forth in the last 9 chapters of Ezekiel represents 
an intervening stage in ritual and theological con- 
ceptions between the Deuteronomic legislation and 
the Priestly. In Ezekiel’s ideal picture the temple 
and its priesthood stand in the very foreground. 
Some items in his programme could not be realized. 
For instance, the territory in which each of the 12 
tribes was to dwell is marked out, but the 12 
tribes did not return. Again, the temple buildings 
did not, and could not, occupy exactly a square of 
500 cubits each way. 

The description of Ezekiel’s temple is to be found 
in 401437 and parts of the following chapters. 


The text is often very corrupt, and has to he conjecturally 
emended. Béttcher’s Proben alttest. Schriflerklarung (1888) 
and Thenius’ Com. on Kings are very serviceable in reconstruct- 
ing the text. The Commentaries of Smend and of Cornill are 
of the utmost value in the same direction: especially Cornill’s 
monumental work, which deals mainly with the text. One 
cannot hut wish, however, that Cornill were less wedded to 
the text implied in the LXX. We ought not to omit noticing 
the Commentaries of Keil, Bertholet, and Kraetzschmar, all of 
which the present writer has found helpful, more particularly 
that of Bertholet. 


Havernick in his Commentary on Ezekiel has 
called attention to the fact that in the account of 
Solomon’s temple it is the house—including hékal 
and débir—which receives most attention ; but in 
the description of Ezelciel’s temple it is the external 
circumstances that stand out most prominently, 
such as the courts with cells and doors, the guard- 
rooms, chambers, ornaments, dresses, and the like. 
The house is but slightly touched upon. This may 
be owing to the fact that in both temples the house 
was in all essentials identical: the differences and 
additions were in the external parts. 

1. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT.—Solomon’s temple 
was but one part of the complex of royal buildings 
on the eastern hill. It was enclosed in the great 
eourt, as were the royal palace, the house inhabited 
by his Egyptian wife, and other erections. In this 
temple court the people were in the habit of gather- 
ing to offer sacrifices. Priests and people mingled 
around the altar and in the immediate precincts of 


| the house. In Ezekiel’s time no palace and no State 


« 2K 1617, β 2 Καὶ 1856, y ἃ Καὶ 24.5.7, 
32K 237, 621 930, [2K 23, 
n Ὁ Καὶ 23%, 62 K 2438: 621k 25 ἢ Jer 52. 
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buildings were needed. The space on which these | consequent freedom from practical restraints. 


had been built was now devoted, accordingly, to 
that outer court which is the grand feature of this 
new temple, Israel had suffered for want of proper 
reverence. God had not been worshipped with 
becoming respect. His house had been desecrated, 
the sacrifices profaned. Now the house was to be 
shut off from secular buildings. In close proximity 
to it the priests alone were to be allowed ; it was 
only in the large outer court, which stood where pre- 
viously the royal buildings were, that the common 
people could gather. There was to be a new land 
separated to Jehovah, and cut off on the west by the 
sea, and on the east by the rapid Jordan and its 
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The 
area it covered was a square 500 cubitsa on each 
side. The proportion 2:1 obtains largely. The 


gateways are 50 cubits long and 25 broad. The 


house with walls and chambers had a length of 
100 cubits and a breadth of 50. Between the house 
and the 3 inner gates was a square of 100 cubits 
each side. <A glance at the plan below wil! show 
the thoroughly symmetrical character of the whole. 
From square to square is 50 cubits. 

The temple area was encompassed by a wall (g hij) 
6 cubits high and of the same thickness.8 In the 
centre of the N., E. and 5, walls there were gate- 
waysy(GGG). Just opposite to them, towards 
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FIG. 5.—GROUND PLAN OF RZEKIEL’S TEMPLE. ὃ 


e hi j=the encompassing walls. GG G=the 3 outer gates. 


G1 ΟἹ Gl=the 8 inner gates. 


P P’=priests’ cells. H=the house 


(hékad and débir), A=altar of burnt-offerings. The numbers around the outer walls mark the cells, 


seas, or rather lakes. But of that all-holy land the 
temple hill was to be first secured as a kind of 
térdmah a or first-fruits. An enclosed land was to 
have its sanctuary enclosed—nay, doubly enclosed, 
the inner enclosure for the priests alone. It is no 


doubt this idea of the holiness of Jehovah and His | 


house that prompted the prophet, in the spirit of 
his time and people, to appropriate the whole of the 
upper hill for his temple, and to substitute the outer 
court for Solomon’s all-encompassing great court. 
A leading feature in Ezekiel’s temple is its 
symmetry ε this is due to its ideal character, and its 


« Mipvn, cf. Nu 1519 18115. 3141, 


_ zinger takes his from Stade, Gesch, 11. 61. 
to Benzinger. 


the inside and exactly 100 eubits distant, there 
were three gates of the same construction leading 
into the inner court y (G!G!G?), Within the pre- 
cincts of the inner court was the house, embracing 
both hékal or Holy Place and débir or Most Holy 
Place (H). In our more detailed description we 
shal] follow the order in which the ange showed 
the temple to the prophet in the vision. We 

« Ezk 4918 not ‘reeds’ as MT. The LXX has simply 600, but 
in v.17 it has ‘ cubits," which should be understood in v.16, as the 
general measurements and other passages show. 

β Ezk 405, y See below for full description. 


ὃ The plan is adapted from Benzinger’s Heb. Arch, 394, Bens 
i The squares are due 
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begin, therefore, at the eastern gate of the outer 
court. 

The first thing we encounter as we approach the 
eastern gateway is the ascent by 7 steps a to the 
level of the outer court, which was higher than 
the ground outside. At the inner gate there was 
a, corresponding flight of steps which conducted to 
the inner court, but here there were 8 steps βὶ not 7. 
In a similar way an ascent of 10 steps had to be 
made before the house could be entered.y The 
whole constituted thus three terraces, all which 
would yield a commanding view from the moun- 
tains and high ground around, and from the lowest 
court. 


Height of steps.—According to Ezk 418 the 10 steps leading 
immediately to the house were equal to an elevation of 6 cubits, 
: was ὃ of ἃ cubit high. The other steps were 
e same height. 


ἐν. each ste 
probably of 


wCubils, 


he ee ee ee ee τς. ee eT} 
923 ὁ 56 78 9.10.1} GG ας γε 18 1} ἦν δῷ 


F1G. 6.—AN OUTER GATE. 


Having reached the topmost of the steps in front 
of the outer gateway, we enter the gateway itself, 
which, aS is common in the East, has rooms on 
both sides,d though it has none above, such as 
are often found in Eastern countries, and, indeed, 
not seldom in Europe. First of all we enter the 
threshold e (7), an open space with a length ¢ (E. 
to W.) of 6 eubits 7 and a Erni) fF of 10 cubits.é 

Passing beyond the threshold, we find right and 
left of us guard-rooms: in which the temple officers 
were stationed to keep order and to watch the 
house.« ‘These were four-square, the side being 6 
cubits. Five cubits farther on there were two 
identical guard-rooms, and the same distance yet 
farther to the west there were two more. There 
were thus six guard-rooms in all (Fig. 6,4 GGGGQ), 

No doors are mentioned as belonging to the guard- 
rooms, but it is probable that on the sides towards 
the outer court there were doors. On the inner 
side of each guard-room there wasa ‘border’ (RV) 
or ‘barrier’ (Cornill, Bertholet, A. B. Davidson) 
(see Fie. 6, mn), of one eubit thickness. The purpose 
of this barrier was to enable the sentry to see along 
the whole length of the gateway without being 
jostled by the crowd that passed in and out. Of 
its form we are told nothing, but it was probably 
simply a straight stone wall, a cubit in thickness 
and 6 eubits across. Between the guard-rooms 


a Ezk 408, of, 4022. 26, B 4021, y 4049 418, 

$25 18%; cf. Layard, Nin. and Bab. 67, and note. 

«ἢ 408, 

{Length in Ezekiel is greater dimension, breadth the smaller 
dimension. 

ἡ ἴ.6. the breadth of the outer wall, with which it ran 
parallel. 


θ Bertholet (see on 4011.12) gives no good reason for making | 


the breadth (Ezekiel’s length) other than 10 cubits. His mis- 
applied ingenuity arises from his acceptance of 4011b, which 
Bmend and Cornill rightly reject. 


‘NA 407, AV ‘little chamber’; RV ‘lodve,’ ‘guard chamber.’ 
x 1K 14%, cf, 2K 116, a 5122 Ezk 4012, 
VOL, IV.—45 


there were ‘posts’ (EV) or ‘ wall fronts’a (A. B. 
Davidson) (Fig. 6, 7 JJ J), which from guard-room 
to guard-room were 5 cubits. ‘There were four in 
all—two on each side. Their use was purely archi- 
tectural. At the west end of the guard-rooms 
there was a second threshold 8 (17), the same in 
all respects as the other, but acting as threshold 
to one entering from the outer court, as the other 
did to one entering from the outside. 

We now enter the porch (P), an empty space 8 
cubits long (E. to W.), ὁ d, and 20 broad (N. to8.),v 
ki. The breadth of the gateway all along its 
length was 10 cubits,é except where the barriers 
occur: these occupying a cubit each side would 
reduce the distance between the guard-rooms 
from barrier to barrier (mmnmn) to 8 cubits. 
The length of the gateway, leaving out the steps, 
which are not counted, was 50 cubits,e and it was 
wholly roofed, as may be gathered from the fact 
that guard-rooms and intervening ‘ posts’ required 


windows. The length of the gateway is thus 
made up— 

Outer threshold (7)ab. , » » 6cubits. 

8 guard-rooms(GGG) . Ξ ‘ ᾿ 18 ,, 

2 ‘posts’ or ‘wallfronts’(/ J) . ‘ | aa 

Inner threshold (7) ne ᾿ Ε » ὃ; »α 

Porch(P)ed . : i ‘ ; $ . 8 «x 

‘Posts’ or ‘ wall fronts’ (J’J’) de ‘ 5 ΒΒ ας 

Total : . . 50 cubits, 


Windows.—According to Ezk 4016. there were 
windows in the guard-rooms, in the ‘ posts’ be- 
tween them, and in the porch. Those of the guard- 
rooms looked out into the court, and lighted at 
once the rooms themselves and also the adjoining 
gateway.¢{ The windows in the ‘ posts’ extended 
all through their thickness of 6 cubits. If these 
posts were solid walls, it must have been so, and 
not, as Davidson’s diagram ἢ represents, a mere 
opening on the outside wall. On the nature and 
function of the windows see above. There must 
have been windows on the north and south of the 
porch, and probably the ‘ post’ walls had them 
too. See Fig. 6. The end ‘ posts’ (de) had palm 
trees engraved on them.@ 

The north and south gates are said to have been 
exactly like the eastern gate, and so did not need 
separate description. 

Outer court.—l'or remarks on the function and 
significance of the outer court sec above. And 


ὦ 4010 by; LXX αἰλάμ. β 407, 

y The width of the porch (N. to S.) is not given in the MT. In 
Ezk 4014, bowever, we read, ‘ He made also posts of 60 cubits.’ 
Kliefoth, followed by Heng., Keil, Schréder (Lange), Perrot and 
Chipiez—[see their restorations]—and others defend the text as 
it stands. The two ‘posts’ at the end of the porch were like 
church steeples—so says Kliefoth ; and it was such gate pillars 
that suggested our church steeples. But the ‘ posts’ in question 
formed no part of the sanctuary, as church steeples usually do: 
unless, indeed, Kl. was thinking of the campanile or bell-tower 
churches, such as is to be seen at Chichester, etc. It is far more 
Sensible to emend the text with the aid of the LXX, and to 


read, ‘And he measured the porch (changing odo "élim to 


ody *élam) 20 cubits’; 7.¢.in breadth—the other measurements 
have been given: thusSmend, Cornill, Davidson, and Bertholet. 
Tbis would leave 5 cubits for the two side walls, i.e. 2} cubits 
apiece. ‘The ‘jambs’ or posts towards the outside (ὦ 6) are said 
to have had a thickness of 2 cubits. 

δ 4Qlla, 

‘Ezk 4015, The statement in v.13 that the gateway was 25 
cubits, though supported by the Versions, is in direct collision 
with v.15, and must, with Smend and Cornill, be rejected as an 
interpolation. Bott., Hitz,, Hav., and Keil retain, however, 
and explain thus: the whole gateway (7})¥) consisted of a 
covered portion at each end, with an unroofed space in the 
middle. It is, they hold, the covered part that is meant in 
v.13, But if so, why is this not stated? Bertholet’s defence 
of the words requires a non-natural interpretation of the 
verse. 

ζ The ‘ barrier’ was probably a wall sufficiently low for the 
light to pass over it. There is nothing in the text opposed to 
this. There might have been windowsin the barrier itself ; this 


is likely if the barrier walls were high. 


1 Com. p. 294. 6 Ezk 4016. 26. 31, 
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for considerations showing that the first temple 
had but one court, see ‘ Court’ under SOLOMONS 
TEMPLE, The outer court was comparatively free 
from buildings. Besides the north, east, and 
a gates, it had 30 cellsa ranged along its outer 
walls. 


The 80 cells (Fig. δ, 1. 2. 3, etc.) which went around the 
court were used for keeping utensils and provisions, and served 
also as residences for the priests.8 They were also used for 
sacrificial feasts. The ancient high places had connected with 
them a festive chamber, where sacrificial meals were partaken 
oL.y : 

We are not told the size of these cells, nor how they were 
distributed. A stone pavement extended from the outer wall 
to a distance corresponding to the gateways, i.e. 44 cubits, 
which with the width of the wall (6 cubits) made 50 cubits. 
The cells are said to have been ‘upon the pavement,’ which 
seems to mean that they had the pavement for floor. But the 
preposition rendered ‘upon’ means prevailingly ‘to,’ and the 
Hebrew permits the translation: ‘the cells were attached to 
the pavement,’ 2.6. they were placed at the termination of the 
pavement without being on it. But the analogy of other cells 
makes it practically certain that these were attached to the 
boundary wall. Taking this for granted, the prophet is quite 
silent as to how they were arranged. 

Most authorities—Stade,e Benzinger,{ Nowack~ (both the 
latter follow Stade closely), Davidson, Perrot and Chipiez, Keil, 
etce.—place 10 cells on the north, east, and south sides, leaving 
the west side for the binyané (Fig. 5, B). Five are supposed to 
be on each side of the respective outer gates. Thisanswers well 
to the symmetry so characteristic of Ezekiel’s temple. Orelli 
and Bertholet—the latter treads closely in the footsteps of his 
Basel colleague—allocate six of these cells to the west side, 3 on 
each side of the binya@n (8). There are then 8 on each of the 
remaining 3 sides,4 on one side of each gate and 4 on the 
other. The binydn occupying but a small part of the western 
wall, leaves room enough for 3 cells on each side of it. The 
words ‘chambers and a pavement’ made for the court round 
about,s support the plan of putting cells on each of the 4 
sides, unless, indeed, with Kliefoth and Cornill, we limit the 
words ‘ round about’ to the pavement. 

Opinions are divided also as to the way in which the cells 
stood in relation to one another. Keil» maintains that the 
cells on each side of the north, east, and south gates were but 
rooms in one building, like the rooms of a house. He has there- 
fore on his plan but 6 buildings for the 30 cells, 5 cells in each. 
But in that case we should have expected to read of 6 build- 
ings, and not merely of 30 cells. Davidson separates the cells 
by an intervening space.A Stade, Benz., Now., Orelli, Berth., 
and Perrot and Chipiez join the cells, putting a mere wall 
between them; and this is the likeliest view, for on Davidson’s 
conception there would be a considerable waste of labour and 
materials in the extra walls required. 


Pavement.—The pavement already spoken of is 
called the ‘lower pavement,’ from which one would 
infer that the inner and upper court» was also 
paved. Smend concludes from 2 Ch 73 and Aris- 
teas’ letter that the whole of the inner court was 
paved. Cornill rejects the words as an interpola- 
tion, though on purely se τ grounds. 

Kitchens.—In each of the four corners of the 
outer court there was a kitchen in which the sacri- 
ficial meals were got ready,é the size of each being 
40 cubits long by 30 et The ‘ ministers of the 
house’o boiled in them what the people brought 
to be sacrificed. 

The Inner Court.—The inner court was for the 
priests alone; and its being thus exclusively used, 
and there being more than one court at all, marks 
a new step in the religion of Israel. As compared 
with the outer and larger court, the inner was 
crowded with buildings having to do with the 
temple service, particulars of which will be found 
below. From the external margin of the outer 
walls to the walls of the inner court there was a 
distance of 150 cubits. The entrance to the inner 


« For the sake of distinctness we use ‘cell’ for naw, * guard- 
room’ for ἢ, and ‘chamber’ for 25. Indian, Egyptian, etc., 
temples, as is well known, contained also, within their courts, 
dwellings for priests, besides kitchens, refectories, etc. See 
Beale’s Guide to Architecture, p. 84. 

@ Ezk 4017-45 4218. « ef, 1 Ch 926, Ezr 106, Neh 134f., 


y¥ 18 92; cf. Jer 354 3610, δ bx. 

e Geseh. ii. 51. ¢ Heb. Arch. ἡ Heb, Arch. 
9 Ezk 4132, , Ezk 4017 3°30 2.30. 

zx Com. Ὁ. 358, pl. 1. A Com. Ὁ. 299 pe 4018, 

ν 4021, 4621-24, 


ὁ ἃ,6. the subordinate officials ; cf. Ezk 4410-14, 


court was by means of 3 gates opposite to the 3 
outer gates and of the same construction, only 
that the parts—threshold to porch—ocecurred in 
reverse order ; the porch of the inner gate being 
next the steps, and not farthest away, as in the 
outer gate, etc. There were 8, not 7 steps between 
the two courts—a sign perhaps of the increased 
progress in holiness as compared with the passage 
from the outside to the first court. 

Sacrificial cell and tables about the forest of the 
inner Northern (or Eastern?) Gate.—QOn one side 
of the inner northern gateway, joining the porch, 
and with a passage into the porch, there was a 
cell, not further described as to structure, size, or 
position. Smenda represents it as on the south 
side of the porch, having the same length and a 
third of its breadth. This cell was used for washing 
the burnt-offerings. 8 

Kliefoth, Keil, and Schréder (Lange) maintain that the sacri- 
fices were washed—the last process they were put through 
before they were laid upon the altar—at each of the 3 inner 
gates. Indeed Kliefoth goes so far as to say that there were 
two washing cells attached to each porch of the inner gates, 
one on each side. But the slaughtering took place at one gate 
only,y and it is practically certain that the washing did too. 
‘Gates’ in v.38 should be read ‘gate’ with the LXX and most 
authorities. : ᾿ 

Another debated and debateable question is—Which gate is 
meant at which this washing cell was situated? Ew., Hitz., 
Smend, Corn., and Berth. hold that it is the eastern, their 
principal grounds being, that (1) the eastern gate was the most 
sacred, that (2) the stream that supplied water for washing the 
sacrifices passed by the east end of the temple,é and that (3) at 
the N. and 8. gates there were other buildings «(Fig.5,PP. On 
the other hand, Béttcher,{ Hiivernick, and Davidson hold that 
the northern gate is meant, and for reasons which, to the 
present writer, appear conclusive. Here are some of them :— 
(1) The prophet is already at the N. gate. Cornill gets rid of 
this difficulty by his usual and often successful way of emend- 
ing the text. In the beginning of v.88 he introduces a clause 
answering to the beginning of v.35 ‘ And he brought me to the 
door of the porch of the eastern gate.’ But he has absolutely 
no external support for the change thus made. (2) According 
to the regulations in Leviticus,# the slaughtering of animals 
for sacrifice was to take place at the N. side of the altar in 
the case of burnt-, sin-, and trespass-offerings. No directions 
are given as to peace-offerings.s It is to be expected be- 
forehand that Ezekiel’s legislation and that of the Priestly 
Code would tally. (3) The N. gate is called in 8 the ‘gate of 
the altar.’ Since it was to this gate that the people brought 
their offerings, it was the most frequented. The two E. gates 
were kept shut except on Sabbaths and new moons,x or on 
other special occasions when the prince desired to present 
freewill-offerings.A The western gate was closed by buildings 
connected with the temple. In the pre-exilic temple the 8. 
gate was joined to the palace court, which is partly true of the 
eastern gate as well. 

Passing into the inner N. gate, on both sides of 
the porch—which is first reached—we sce 4 tables, 
2 on each side (1), on which the burnt-, sin-, and 
trespass-offerings were’ slain; or at least they 
were used in connexion with the slaying of these 
sacrifices, as Keil and Davidson understand the 
words. The actual slaughtering took place prob- 
ably on 4 tables outside, the 4 inside tables being 
used in that case for preparing the sacrifices for 
the altar. According to Lv 1" 655 7 the above- 
named sacrifices had to be killed on the N. side of 
the altar.» If these tables were placed near the 
N. gate, this requirement of P would be met. 

There were without the porch two tables on each 
side—4 in all (T); on these, as stated above, the 
actual slaughtering took place.é In addition to 
the 8 tables noticed above there were 4 of hewn 
stone, each with a length and breadth of one cubit 
and a half, having a height of one cubit. They 
had ledges running round the 4 top edges a hand- 


α« Com, 1». 880. β Ezk 4038, γ 4039, 

6 Ezk 411} ε 4044, ζ Proben. 

4 4035-37, § 111 424. 29. 33 625 72 1413, 

, 32-8. 13, x 4G1f., » 4612, 

pe 4088, ν See above. : 
£4030, Béttcher contends that these tables stood in the 


outer court, two at each of the angles formed by the steps and 
the gate front. His reasoning turns chiefly on the meaning of 
Ang, rendered ‘side,’ See Proben, etc. p. 330f. But we have 
certainly to seek some spot in the inner court in which the 
angel and prophet now are. 
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breadth in width: those turned inwards. The 
instruments made use of in the burnt-offerings 


were kept on these stone tables.a 
Priests’ cells B (P P').—Close to the N. and 8, 
inner gates there were 2 cells for the officiating 


inner gates there was a square, having 100 cubits 
to the side (a bed). The altar (A) was probaly 
in the centre, and therefore equally visible from all 
the inner gates.2 The space between the altar 
and the house was deemed specially sacred.6 


50 Cubits 


40 


30 


20 


0123456789170 


FIG. 7. 
ST=steps before the porch, P=porch H=hékal. 


chambers. 
T=the altar-shaped table of shewbread. 


priests. The N. cell (P) was for the priests who 
saw to the house,y its gates, sacrifices, etc. The 
other (P’) was for the Zadokite priests who had 
charge of the altar. 

Between the house and the inner ends of the 


a 4042, 8 4014-46, 
y In 441631 the Levites are said to have charge of the house. 


SS’=stairs connecting the storeys. 


EE'=N and S. entrances to 
J=Jachin. W=the munnah. 


D=débir. 
B= Boaz. 


9. Tur HOUSE AND ITS MEASUREMENTS. y—The 
house and its appurtenances formed a square of 
100 cubits each way. The manner in which this is 
made up will be shown in summary after the 
several details have been considered. 


α Of, 4515, 8 Ἑὶς 818, J] 217, Mt 2335, 
y Ezk 4048-414, 
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The porch a(P).—The porch (Fig. 7) was 20 cubits 
from N. to S. (ὦ 6), and 11 cubits, or rather 12,8 
from E. to W. (df). The platform of the house 
was 6 cubits higher than the ordinary level of the 
inner court: this was reached by 10 steps.y Close 
to the ‘ posts’ or ‘ wall fronts’ of the porch were 
two pillars,é the Boaz and Jachin of 1 K 73 (B J). 

The hékal or Holy Placee (H).—The hékal was 
40 cubits long (E. to W.) and 20 broad (N. to S.)— 
inside measurements. The posts of the entrance 
wall (th) were 6 cubits thick. The door or entrance 
way into the Aékal was 10 cubits (A h, ὃ 2). 

The débir| or Most Holy Placeg (D, Fig. 7).— 
The débir was a cube of 20 cubits each way. Its 
posts (0 p) were 2 cubits in thickness, this being 
the thickness of the wall (x 0) which extended 
from the N. and 8. walls of the house to the door. 
This wall ἡ (x 0) was 7 cubits wide, leaving 6 cubits 
for the door.@ 

Doors of hékél and débir..— Both Aékal and 
débir had folding doors of the kind already de- 
scribed.« It is not said that the dédir of Solomon’s 
temple had such doors. The doors of the Aékdl 
were carved with cherubim and palm trees,A as 
the Aékal walls were.u The porch entrance (a-a: 
6-b)—we read of no door—was 14 cubits wide.pu 
The door or entrance to the Aékal was 10 cubits 
wide,» that of the débir being 6.¢ The entrances 
were therefore in the proportion 7:5:3 (14:10 : 6). 
It is singular, though probably only a coincidence, 
that the wall projections (= ‘sidepieces’)o had 
exactly opposite ratios, viz. 3 (za): 5( fh): Ἴ (ἢ ο). 

The side chambers.x—On every side of the house 
except the east, Ezekiel’s temple, like Solomon’s, 
had side chambers. The MT gives the number 
of them as 33, and Smend displays much in- 
genuity in justifying the text, which in this con- 
hexion is by universal confession μν corrupt. In 
favour of there being 30 are the LAX, Josephus,p 
Boéttcher, Cornill, and most recent authorities, as 
also is the fact that there were 30 cells along 
the outer wall, not to add the greater symmetry 
of the round number. In Kings the number is 
not given. The chambers, arranged as in Solo- 
mon’s temple in3 storeys, were on the lst, 2nd, and 
ard storeys respectively, 4, 5, and 6 cubits broad: 
in the first temple the figures were 5, 6, and 7. 
The 2nd and 3rd storeys rested upon rebatements, 
on which see Ὁ. 699. Concerning the rebates in 
the temple wall, the ladders by which the upper 
storeys were reached, and the uses of the chambers, 
see above, p. 699°. 

Ezekiel’s temple had doors (# EZ’), one N., one S§., 
by which admission to the chambers could be ob- 
tained. There was but one for the first temple, 
and it was situated at the south s (see Fig. 2, E). 
There was probably a ladder at each entrance: 
Ezekiel’s temple would thus have two ladders 
(S.S’), Solomon’s temple one (Fig. 2, 8). 

The munnah,r or ‘what was left’ (EV).—On 
the outside of the chambers N. and S. there was 
an empty margin of 5 cubits (MZ). It was out 
of this munnah that entrance was had to the 
chambers through the two doors (# 3"). 


oe ODI, 
8 Thus the LXX; and the other measurements require 12. 
See Summary at Ὁ. 708», 


y Ezk 418, 54049, See Boaz. 
g 4 1f., 415F., 
ῃ 418, LXX correctly τὰς ἐπωμιίδως τοῦ θυρώμωτοςγ reading 


minha} instead of 195) (‘ and the width’). 
9 413, 6 4123-25, 

x Above, p. 700%, Fig. 4. A 4126 41 17ff., : : 

# Though the Hebrew does not give the width, it is supplied 
by the LXX of 4148. Adding to this 14 cubits the two project- 
ing walls (ἃ ὃ, bc) we get 6 (=2 x3) +14=20, the width of the 
porch (N. to S.), which is a confirmation of the LXX. 

ν 412, ξ 418 [᾽ 413, 


p Ant, vin. iii. 2. 
+ Π} Ezk 419. 1, 
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The gizraih,a or ‘ separate place’ (EV).—On every 
side except the E. there was a space of 20 cubits, 
called the gizrth (Fig. 5, beef), This court ran 
round the whole house buildings, including the 
munnah, on N. and S. 3; or it went round the raised 
platform on which these stood. Reckoning to- 
gether gizrah, munnah, chambers, and house, there 
was a breadth (N. to 8.) of 100 cubits, which makes 
it highly probable that the gizrah formed part of 
the upper platform, instead of merely enclosing 
it. The text is silent as to any use to which 
the gizrah was put. Perhaps, like our cloisters, 
it was for the priests to exercise themselves in, 
and take fresh air when unable to get farther 
afield. 

The binydan y or ‘ building’ (EV).—On the W. side: 
of the house and adjoining the gizrah there was a 
rectangular structure called, apparently, techni- 
cally dunyan (Fig. 5, B), the inside measurements of 
which were 70 cubits from E. to W. and 90 from 
N. to S. Its encompassing wall was 5 cubits in 
thickness. Its W. limit reached to the western 
wall and joined it, as may be seen from the dimen- 
sions below :— 


Length of binydén (E. to W.) . » « 0 70 cubits. 

2 walls of do. (HE. and W.)2x5 . .« . 10 4, 

Gizrah ] 2 ο ° - a 8 δ 20 9 
Total ᾿ ὃ » 100 cubits. 


We know that the western side of the house was 
100 cubits from the outer wall, so that there could 
be no space between the latter and the dinyan. 


Thenius3 contends strongly that there was such an inter- 
vening space, and that behind the dinydn there were gates 
through which wood and aninals to be sacrificed were brought 
into the temple area, and through which refuse of every kind 
was carried away. Klief. and Keil hold that the binyan was 
made for the purpose of receiving the offal of the sacrifices and 
the sweepings of the gates. Currys says the carcase of the 
sin-offering was burnt at this building.¢ 

It ia very probable that by the binyan we are to understand 
the same as the 0)75i% of 2 K 2811 (places in which horses 
and chariots were kept) and the 1275 of 1 Ch 2618 (a part of the 
temple west of the house, of which the priests had charge). 

In Ezk 41153 we read of the dinydadn and its ‘galleries’: for the 
last word we should certainly read, with Corn. and others, 
‘walls.’@ This is confirmed by calculation. Adding 90 cubits, 
the N. to S. dimension, to the widtbs of the two enclosing walls 
(5+5=10), we get 100 cubits. Besides, in no other place do we 
read of there being galleries in the binyan. 


General measurements of the house.—The house 
and its belongings formed a square of 100 cubits a 
side,t as shown below— 


From Εἰ. to W. we have these detatis (see Fig. 7)— 


ab Porch wall, Ezk 40% . ἃ ἢ ὲ . δουριία. 
df Porch, 4099, : Ξ . > Ξ ee ae 
Se Wallof hékal, 411 * . . - & ww 
kn Length of hékal, 412 . 5 ἃ ‘ . 40 x 
nr Wall of débir, 413 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ e 2 x 
rs Length of débir, 414 . . . ὁ »- 20 5 
Walls of house (W.), 415 ; ° ;. ὃ κα 
1, 2, etc., Side chambers, 415, ὃ ᾿ a 
Wall of side chambers, 419 Ξ Ἄ a 

Total ‘ ‘ - 100 cubits. 


This calculation proves that the munnah (HM) did not extend to 
the W. side. 
These are the dimensions from N. to S.i— 


Breadth of house, Ezk 412 Σ » 20 cubits. 
Side walls, 415, 64-6 ἃ ‘ ὃ ‘ : 12 x 
Side chambers, 414, 4-+-4 ; ‘ a s 8 w 
Walls of side chambers, 419, 5+5 . Ξ ς Ὁ as 
Munnah, BE. and W., 419, 56- 5 Ξ . “9. ws 
Gizrah, E. and W., 4110, 280-20, ᾿ ‘Mw ν, 
Total ‘ é . 100 cubits. 


Ὁ Ὁ eget  ........0ὺ 

# 1713, from “32 Ezk 4112-15 421. 10. 13, 

6 Ezk 4112, y {232, lit. ‘ building,’ from 113 ‘ to build." 

3 See Das vorex. Jerus, und dessen Tempel, Taf. iii. fig. 3. 

s Speaker’s Comm. ἕξ Ezk 4321, 

» AV ‘suburbs,’ RV ‘precincts.’ Both 72 and 7375 are 
derived by Gesen. (Thes.) from Pers. farwary, 2 summer-house, 
open on all sides to admit air. He considers the ‘parbar’ of 
1Ch 2618 to have been an open porch adjoining the temple. 
In Rabbinical Hebrew (Mishna, etc.) parbar means temple 
court, and also suburbs of a city. See, further, art. PaARBAR. 

θ ninp for ΟΡ "AX. 4 4152-20, 
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Decoration of the mmside of the house.—The walls a 
of Aékal, débir, and porch were wainscotted, as 
were also the closed windows.f The wall decora- 
tion was arranged in compartments or fields,y in 
each of which a cherub and palm tree were en- 
graved, the cherub having faces of man and lion, 
one face looking upon the other.6 On the side walls 
of the poreh, palm trees alone were carved. 

Windows.—Little is said about the windows of 
FEzekiel’s temple. Those of the gateway,e the 
porch,¢ and the housey are characterized as 
‘closed,’ @ ze. ‘latticed.” In 1 K 64 the windows 
of Solomon’s temple are further characterized as 
‘beamed.’ This second feature is probably under- 
stood of Ezekiel’s temple too. See more fully above 
(p. 700*) on windows of Solomon’s temple. 

Priests’ cells in the Inner Court..N. and 5. of 
the gizrdh there were 4 rows of cells in which the 
priests ate the holy food and deposited their 
garments, two rows being on the N. and two 
on the 5. First there was one abutting upon the 
gizrah and lying along its whole length of 100 
cubits. Then came a parade or walk 10 eubits 
broad of the same length. Next to this, parallel 
to the gizrah and the first row of cells, was a half 
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Contents of the house—In the hékal of Ezekiel’s 
temple there was nothing except the cedar wood 
altar,a which was 2 enbits in both length and 
breadth 8 and 3 eubits high. It had raised 
corners,y wrongly called hornsé by the LXX, and 
is described as a ‘table (set) before Jehovah.’ e¢ 
The altar of burnt-offering is also called the table 
of Jehovah.¢ It cannot be the altar of incense 
that is meant, for we find no such table mentioned 
earlier than P. No doubt we are to understand 
the altar-shaped table of shewbread (Fig. 7, 7), asin 
Solomon’s temple, this table occupying the same 
position in both temples. Of other tables or of 
lampstands not a word is written. Nor is anything 
said about what the débir contained. This may, 
of course, be due to the brevity with which the 
house is treated ; but as a matter of fact we do not 
read of the ark after the destruction of Solomon’s 
temple. 

Ezekiel’s altar is much more elaborate than that 
of Solomon’s temple, and owing to the large num- 
ber of technical terms @ and other difficulties it is 
harder to reconstruct. 

The altar was in form as if made up of four 
square blocks of stone, the lowest being the largest, 


row, starting at the west, the remaining space | the next being smaller to the extent of one cubit 


0 1 2 3 « 5 6 


being taken up by a wall. The chambers had 
3 storeys, but no pillars supporting them, as the 
30 cells of the outer court had. The cells on the 
upper storey were narrower than the two below, 
so that in the direction of the house there was a 
balcony, or rather corridor. The entrance to the 
cells was at the E. end, and was apparently on 
lower ground than that on which the cells were.x« 
Bertholet concludes from this that the entrance 
was thus on the outer court level. 


The MT does not say anything as to the number of cells there 
were, but the LXX gives the number as 30 in its best copics 
(A, ete.) : t.e. 15 N. andthe same number §., 10 in each full row 
and 5 in each half row. The total would, according to this, be 
identical with the cells along the outer wall. 


« %,¢. the walls enclosing the openings rendered ‘ openings.’ 
These walls were themselves covered with beams; cf. O’Dpy 
1 K 64: it was on these beams that the wood-carving was done. 
Berth., on account of the difficulty of understanding how 


windows could be covered with wood, rejects this clause; yet | 


it is found in all the MSS and versions, 

8 ‘Galleries’ of MT must go—so LXX, Cornill, Davidson. 
Other changes are necessary in 4116, 

y AID; cf. Neh 31.19.21, The LXX omits the word. 

ὃ Not four faces, like the cherubim of ch. 1. More than two 
faces could not be represented on a flat surface. 

ε Ezk 4016, 4126, ἢ 4116, 

4 D°BoN. 64110 492-12, x Ezk 42°, 


| Orelli, Bertholet, and Kraetzschmar. 


7 8 9 ᾧ Cubits. 


Fic. 8.—ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING IN EZERIEL’S TEMPLE.é 


each side, the third and fourth having a superficial 
area less than the block below also of one eubit 
each side. There was thus a ledge or margin « of 
one cubit in width at the basis of the three upper 
blocks (Fig. 8 dd’, ee’, gg’). On the outer half of 
the lowest margin there was an upright parapet X 
(σ ὦ, g' h’), forming a kind of channel into which, 
according to tradition, the sacrificial blood flowed, 
whence it was conducted by a subterranean passage 
to the Wady Kidron.» The altar was not made of 
solid stone; its interior was of earth,v but this 
was covered with stones, just as the altar of 
Solomon’s temple had a covering of brass. The 


a 4122, 
7 Es breadth is not given in MT, but it is supplied by the 


y nivspr. ὃ κέρατα. 8 τ 
ζ Ezk 4122, ἢ See ARK, 633, 7333, p’n, Ay. 
1 Ezk 4313%, A eae 


xp’f. The majority of commentators follow the Targum, 
and make this word stand for ‘ basement,’ 33 being really the 
word used for this. Thus Gesen. (Thes.), Hav., Keil, Oorn., 
The view favoured in the 
text above is defended by Villalpando (+1608) and other older 
commentators, and by Smend (see his Hzechiel, where the argu- 
4 are given). 

A 7353, 


@ Yome iii. 1. y Ex 2024f. 
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altar had, however, the appearance of three blocks 
of solid stone, with three successive terraces, the 
lowest of them being bound by a parapet half a 
cubit wide. The uppermost surface was a square 
of 12 cubits each way ; and as on this the sacrifices 
were offered, it is called, by way of pre-eminence, 
the altar.a 


Keil and Cornill maintain that the altar proper was a cube 
of 12 cubits a side, the rest of the structure (all except bb’ kk’) 
being added for use or ornament, but forming no part of the 
altar; but in the text the word ‘altar’ is used of the entire 
structure ; 8 and this larger sense is defended by Kliefoth, Ewald, 
Smend, A. B. Davidson, and Bertholet. 


ee LAD 


The ’&r?él y or altar-hearth had four horns (δα, 
λα"), each a cubit high, rising out of its four 
comers.6 The uppermost surface was, as stated, 
a square of 12 cubits on each side. The highest 
block (A) had a thickness of 4 cubits. The area 
of the next block (B) was a square of 2 cubits 
more on each side; that is, it was 14 cubits a side, 
and it had a thickness of 4 cubits. The third 
block from the top (C) had for its surface a square 
of 16 cubits on each side, and a thickness of 2 
cubits. The lowest block, the back or base,e had 
for its upper surface a square of 18 cubits a side, 
and 8 at ees of one cubit. The height of the 
upper surface of the whole was 12 cubits, as is 
seen from the following details :— 


Basement (33). ‘ ; ὸ ὁ Ε « 1 cubit. 
Lower block (A71N)o . ; : : » 3. cubits. 
Higher block (MY) .- τῳ. 4» 
Block of altar hearth (Syn). » we - 
Horns z Ξ : Ξ , : R . Leubit. 
Total ‘ é 12 cubits. 


The proportion of height and (assumed) basement is ?(=}#?),» 
a favourite ratio with Ezekiel. Note further that the hei¢ht ig 
identical with the altar surface: thus we get a cube (ak: a’ k’). 
In the calculation of height the horns are included. In fact 
the horns seem to have been an essential part, nay the most 
sacred part, of the altar.,@ On them the blood was sprinkled ; 
and to them fugitives came, feeling safe if they had hold of 
them. In early times the altar possessed no horns.s Stade,x 
Nowack,x and others regard the horns as a survival of the bull 
image of Jehovah worshipped in the N. kingdom, which was 
also a representation of deities worshipped by the Egyptians, 
Canasnites, and Phomicians. The holy stone or altar, it has 
been said, was in early times covered by the skin of the animal 
sacrificed, the skin of the bull having the horns attached. But 
why, in that case, was not the altar constructed with two horns, 
the number on one skin, instead of double thai number? Villal- 
pandoa thought the horns trophies of the animals sacrificed to 
God. Spencer inclines to the opinion that the horns were 
expressive of dignity, the horn being a decoration worn by 
distinguished persons. 


111. ZERUBBABEL'S TEMPLE.—The temple erected 
by the Jews who returned from exile is called Zerub- 
babel’s, because he was the leader in promoting its 
erection, supporting Haggai and Zechariah in their 
endeavours to urge the people to build when the 
latter were inclined to relax. He was grandson of 
Jehoiachin and probably nephew of Sheshbazzar.»y 
In the spring of B.C. 537, forty-nine years after 


a NUT : ONIN: for the proper writing of the word see 
SBOT’, notes on Isaiah 291 (Cheyne), and on Ezekiel 4315 (Toy). 
It is probable that the word is not compound, the ending being 
a mere noun suffix asin 7]73, 2D72, and oD. So Cheyne and 
Kraetzschmar, following Ewald (see Comm. and Gram. αὶ 163g). 
The word siniply means in that case ‘ burning place,’ from 77x 
‘to burn.’ 

8 See Ezk 4313f., y So Cheyne would read it. 

ὃ V.45, ¢ 3. 

SEV ‘settle’; the Heb. word means elsewhere court or 
enclosure, from a Semitic root meaning to press in, to en- 
close. Perhaps the word stands in Ezk 4314 strictly for the 
surrounding ledge of one cubit width; then for the square 
block above it. 

ῃ Ezk 4032 4122, θ Cf. Am 314, 

s Ex 20°5 (Book of Cov.); ef. Stade, Gesch. i. 465; Now. Heb. 
Arch. ii. 18. 

x Loe. cit. A On Ezekiel, ii. 393. 

μὁ De Legibus, ti. 677 (ed. Tiib. 1732). 
. Called Sanabassar by the best Greek authorities. 


the temple had been destroyed, Sheshbazzara was 
sent by Cyrus, king of Persia, to be governor of 
Judea. He received permission to take with him 
his leading fellow-countrymen from Babylon, to 
restore their Jewish religion and rebuild the 
temple.8 Sheshbazzar was accompanied by his 
nephew Zerubbabel and Joshua the high priest, 
representing respectively the royal and priestly 
lines. Cyrus not only gave orders that the temple 
should be re-erected, but he gave Sheshbazzar power 
to carry with him the sacred vessels taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar from the temple, and imposed a 
tax upon the provinces west of the Euphrates to 
meet the expenses of the return of the Jews to 
their own country.y Pheenicia and Tyre were to 
supply the wood from Lebanon, and to send it on 
rafts to Joppa.d Whether all the instructions 
given by the Persian king were carried out we 
have no means of knowing. 

Seven months after the Keturn, the altarof burnt- 
offering was erected,e probably upon the same site 
as the old one. The building of the house was 
slower work, but a collection was made to meet 
the needful outlay. In the 2nd month of the 
2nd year after the Return, the foundation-stone 
was laid., Then there was a pause in the work 
owing to the opposition of the mixed population of 
Samaria,@? who, as not being pure Israelites, were 
not allowed to share in the rebuilding of the 
temple.« 


There is no confirmation of the statement x that the people 
of Samaria intrigued with the Persian king to authoritatively 
stop the work. According to Haggai and Zechariah, it was the 
indifference of the people that was at the root of the delay. 
See especially Zec 1-8, where the various difficulties are met in 
the successive visions. 


Nothing further was done until B.c. 520, the 
Qnd year of the reign of Darius Hystaspis. Shesh- 
bazzar was probably dead now, and the lead was 
taken up by his nephew and successor Zerubbabel, 
aided by the high priest Joshua. Much of the 
new zeal was owing to the earnest pleadings of the 
new prophets named. Recommenced in B.C. 520, 
the temple was completed in B.c. 516.4 

Sources of information as to Zerubbabel’s Temple. 
—These are very meagre: indeed we have hardly 
anything which for certain applies to the temple 
as it was at or soon after the Exile. There are 
scattered notices in Ezra and Nehemiah. JHeca- 
teus of Abdera, contemporary and friend of 
Alexander the Great, is said by Josephusy to 
have written a book concerning the Jews, and he 
quotes parts of it referring to the temple. It is 
by no means certain that Hecatzus wrote the 
book in question; nevertheless, the quotations 
made by Josephus are interesting and of value. 
The OT Apocrypha also has important allusions ; 
especially is this true of the Books of Maccabees. 
But it is hard to say how far the statements are 
true of the temple completed in B.c. 516. Josephus 
is too much controlled by the temple as he saw 
it, to be a reliable guide concerning the earlier 
temples. 

It is probable that the temple building occupied 
the same site as the earlier temple. Hecatzeus 
says it was a ‘great house.’ Cyrus gave instruc- 
tions that it was to be 60 cubits high and 60 cubits 
broad. Probably this means that they were to 
build it as large as they liked—as large, if they 


« Not the same as Zerubbabel, as ig often held; see Cornill, 
History of People of Israel, Chicago, 1898, p. 151 f. ; Cheyne, 
JRL Ὁ. 63 and cf. SuesneazzaR and ZERUBBABEL, 

β 2 Ch 3623, Ezr 12. §17 61f., » Ezr 17ff. §14f. 65, 

ὃ Ezr 37. ¢ Ear 31}. 

ζ Ezr 268%, Neh 779f., cf. Ezr 18, ῃ Ear 881. 

θ See SAMARITANS. a Ezr 418, 

x Bzr 48-23, See Schrader on this section in SK, 1867, 367 ff. 

A Ear 61f., G15, 

ve, Apton, i. 22, 
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would, as, say, some well-known temple in Babylon. 
We are not told that it was actually built of these 
dimensions, nor is it likely that Solomon’s, which 
was 60 cubits long, 20 broad, and 30 high, should 
be so far exceeded by Zerubbabel’s, It is not 
needful to consider the 60 cubits’ length as meaning 
height of porch,a and the breadth as applying to 
the chambers as well. 

It is inferred from Ezr 312 and Hag 23 that the second temple 
was greatly inferior to the first. But when these words were 
uttered, the temple was not finished: and the inferiority may 
refer to the absence of the ark and other sacred vessels which 
were for ever lost after the destruction of the first temple. 
According to Bab. Talmud (Joma 22b), the second temple 
wanted five things which were in that of Solomon: (1) the ark, 
(2) the sacred fire, (3) the shekinah, (4) the Holy Spirit, (5) the 
Urim and Thummim. 


Hékal or Holy Place.—The hékal had within it 
one holy lampstand, one table of shewbread, one 
golden altar of incense, together with pouring 
vessels and spices.@ There would seem to have 
been the two veils of which we read as being 
before the hékal (masakh) and débir (paréketh) 
doors of the tabernacle.y The fact that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes is represented as plundering the 
gold, silver, ete., of the temple,é is no proof that 
the walls, doors, ete., were covered with gold, as 
the MT declares to have been the case with 
Solomon’s temple (see above, p. 700f.), though 
Schiirer seems to think it is.e 

Débir or Most Holy Place.—The débir had a veil 
in front of it, as the Aék@l also had. There was 
nothing in the débir according to Jos. (BJ V. v. 5), 
except that according to the Mishna¢ the stone of 
foundation ἡ stood where the ark used to be. Upon 
the Day of Atonement the priests used to put their 
censers on this stone.@ Prideaux, without a tittle 
of evidence, held that the ark was in the second 
temple. Tacitus applies the words ‘inania arcana,’ 
to the adytwm or débir of the temple.e 

Courts.—This temple had two courts,« but the 
separation between them was not perhaps rigidly 
enforced, for when Alexander Jannzeus was sacri- 
ficing on the altar during the Feast of Tabernacles 
the people pelted him with citrons, ete. To stop 
such conduct, he ran a wooden wall around the 
priests’ court. According to Ezr 64, three rows of 
hewn stone and a top row of new wood were to go 
about the temple, viz. the inner ceurt.A 

The inner court had in it an altar of burnt-. 
offering made of unhewn stone »—so conforming to 
the ancient law of Ex 20*4, which Solomon’s did 
not. 


According to Hecate@usy» it had the same dimensions as the 
first temple, viz. 20 cubits long by 20 cubits broad by 10 cubits 
high. The Mishnaé speaks of a )°D or laver as being in this 
court ; and Sir 503 speaks of a ‘cistern’ as having been made by 
Simon the high priest. The Syriac leaves out ‘cistern’ alto- 
gether, and renders ‘he duga well.’ The allusions are far too 
uncertain to infer from them that there was a molten sea in 
the inner court of the second temple. 


There were cells in the outer court for storing 
furniture and for other purposes. In 1 Mac 438. 51 
priests’ cells are named.r Josephus makes mention 
of corridors with pillars... The ‘Miphkad gate’ of 
Neh 3% was probably one leading into the outer 


« As Herod the Great; see Jos, xi.; Winer, RWB, s. ‘Tempel’; 
Keil, Bibl, Arch. i, 184n. 

21 Mac 128 449. ; Jos. Ant. xiv. iv. 4; cf. Hecatzwus as quoted 
ap. Jos, c. Apion. i, 22. 


vy 1 Mac 451; see VEIL. 81 Mac 123, 
ε Riehm, HWB2 1662. ζ Yoma v. 2, 
ἡ iene JAN. 61 Mac 122 451, s Ann. iii, 9. 


x1 Mac 458.48: cf, Jos. Ant. xIV. xvi. 2. 
a Cf 1 K 686 712, 21 Mac 447, 
vIn Jos. BJ vy. v. 5. & Midd. iii. 6. 


court on the western side (see JERUSALEM, vol. ii. 
p. 593°). The ‘prison gate’ of Neh 12% was most 
likely on the north side (76.).. In later times there 
was a bridge crossing the Tyropceon or Cheese- 
mongers’ Valley from the modern Mount Zion to 
the temple hill When Pompey besieged Jeru- 
salem, many Jews took refuge on the temple area 
and broke this bridge, that the Roman soldiers 
might be hindered from coming to them. This 
was probably where the remains of Wilson’s arch 
are now seen, though Rosen.a thinks the bridge 
was of Hered’s making. 

Later history of this temple.—Simon the high 
priest, son of Onias, repaired and fortified the 
temple; but the passage in which we have the 
information # is very obscure. 

In B.c. 168 Antiochus Epiphanes plundered, laid 
waste, and desecrated the temple.y He placed an 
altar to Jupiter Olympius on the altar of bumut- 
offering. The brazen vessels taken away by him 
were given by him tosympathizing Jews at Antioch, 
and they were transferred to the local synagogue. ὃ 
Three yearse later JUDAS MACCABXUS recovered 
Jerusalem, cleansed and repaired the house, made 
a new altar, and also fresh vessels. The Feast of 
Dedication, still observed among Jews, commemor- 
ates the opening ceremony of the restored and 
cleansed temple. At this time Judas also adorned 
the front of the temple by hanging upy gilded 
crowns and shields,#@ and he also fortified the 
enclosure by putting high walls around it.. These 
were razed to the ground by Antiochus Eupator,« 
but restored by Jonathan Maccabeus;\ they were 
strengthened by Simon his brother.u Reference 
has already been made to the wall put around the 
inner court by Alexander Jannieus. In B.c. 63 
Pompey conquered Jerusalem, and after a long 
siege took the well- fortified temple 81}, He 
entered the house, and even, in the face of loud 
protests, the débir itself ; but he did not touch the 
sacred vessels.» Nine years later (B.C. 54) Crassus 
plundered the temple of its valuable things most 
mercilessly, taking away what was worth two 
millions of pounds in English money.é Herod, 
afterwards called the Great, a descendant of the 
Maccabees, was made king of the Jews by decree 
of the Roman Senate. In B.c. 37 he stormed Jeru- 
salem,o and burned some of the temple walls, 
causing a goodly amount of blood to be shed. 
From other injury, however, he protected the 
temple. 

iv, HEROD'S TEMPLE.—The sources.—The prin- 
cipal sources of information in regard to Herod’s 
temple are: (1) Josephus, who in Ant. XV. xi. gives 
a full account of the outer court with its gates 
and rooms, and in BJ vy. vy. deseribes the inner 
court and also the house. Josephus was a priest, 
and was therefore familiar with the temple and 
its services from personal experience. He writes 
his history, however, from memory, and he is so 
full of admiration for the sacred enclosure that 
he falls into obvious exaggeration when giving 
measurements. (2) The Mishnic tract AZiddoth 
preserves valuable Jewish traditions (see Eng. tr. 
in Bareclay’s Talmud, reproduced in Fergusson’s 
Temples of the Jews, Appendix i. In Surenhusius’ 
Mishna [vol. vi.] there is a Lat. tr. of the text, as 
also the text and translation of Bartinora’s Com- 


« Haram 7 ff., cf. p. 64. 6 Sir 5014. 

y 1 Mac 1235, 49f. 57 438, 2 Mac 62f., ὃ Jos. BU vit. 111. 3. 

Ε1 Mac 443, 2 Mac 108 (two years, according to last passage), 

ζ mpi; οἷ, Jn 1022. See 1 Mac 452 54 157 (54); Jos. Ant. xr, 
vii. 7. 

# Inside the porch. 91 Mac 457, 

i1 Mac 46 67, 51 Mac 66%, 
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o Ezr 829 108, Neh 880 1031. 1944 195%. ΠΞ in every case but 


Neh 880, where we find its equivalent A3¥1 (Sand 3 interchang- 
ing. Of. 'T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology, p. 61). 
© πτωστοζορεία LXX for ay). p Ant, XL iv. 7, KIV. Vi. 9. 


a1 Mac 662 cf. with 51, 2 Mac 1256; Jos, Ant. xii1. v. 11. 

we 1 Mac 1393, ν Jos, Ant. XIV. iv, 4 
ξ Jos. Ant. xv. vii. 1; BJ i. vill. 8. 

ο Jos, Ant. XIV. xvi. 21. 
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The Middoth is more modest in its 
dimensions than. Josephus, and nearer the truth ; 


mentary). 


but it is also often inaccurate. Rabbi Hilders- 
heim’s Die Beschreibung des Herod. Tempel vm 
Tractate Middot und bei Fl. Joseph. states and 
examines the divergences between these authorities. 
(3) Maimonides in apin 1 (part vi.) collects many 
passages about the temple which are scattered 
through the Talmud. These relate especially to 
the priests, temple furniture, etc., and have been 
put into Latin by Ludwig Compiégne. This tr. is 
to be met with in Ugolinus’ Thesaurus, vol. viii. 
(4) Dr. John Lightfoot’s work on The Temple, 
ete. (London, 1823), rests mainly upon Rabbinical 
sources, and is for that reason valuable. 


Was Herod’s temple the second or the third 3—It is usual to 
speak of Herod’s temple as the third Jerusalem temple. Modern 
Jews, however, followed hy many Christian writers, regard it 
as simply the second temple rebuilt and improved, and so call 
it the second temple. Christians are led to this conclusion, or 
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got together all the material before the work of 
rebuilding was begun, and then pulled down and 
put up as gradually as could be done. Since only 
riests could enter the house and the inner court, 
1e engaged a thousand of them to act as masons 
and carpenters in these parts. The building of 
the house was hastened on with great vigour, and 
was finished in a year and a half. Surrounding 
buildings took eight years, but the work went on, 
and was not ended until the time of the procurator 
Albinus (A.D. 62-64), The Jews (see Jn 2”) said the 
temple had been forty-six years in building, and 
in fact it was still in building then, and was to be 
for over thirty years more (but see E. A. Abbott 
in Class. Rev. 1894, p. 891f.). The building is 
spoken of as exceedingly impressive in its grandeur, 
Its eastern front was covered with plates of gold, 
which threw back the rays of the rising sun, and 
formed an object of rare beauty for miles around. 
The stone of which it was built was white marble, 
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Ε16. 9.—HEROD’S TEMPLE £ GENERAL VIEW, 


at least confirmed in It, hy a consideration of Hag 26-9, Messiani- 
cally interpreted, the temple erected hy Zerubbabel was, they 
gay, to Bee the Messiah. But the passage is not Messianic, and, 
if it were, the prediction contained in it is made from the 
writer’s point of view. 


It was in the 18tha year of his reign (B.C. 20-19) 
that Herod the Great set about the rebuilding 
of the temple. In his day there was among the 
Romans a great rage for restoring Greek cities 
and their temples, and Herod probably caught 
the prevailing spirit. Josephus reports (And. XV. 
x1.) the speech in which Herod announces his 
intention, and gives as his reason a desire to 
promote the religious welfare of the nation; but 
the historian says the king’s real purpose was to 
raise for himself an everlasting memorial. The 
Jews were at first afraid that, if the king pulled 
down their temple, no other might be for a long 
time put up in its place. To allay this fear, Hero 

« According to Jos. BJ 1. xxi. 1, the 15th. 


ant αι large part of the side walls was covered with 
gold. 

The area of Herod’s temple is essentially that of 
the modern Haram esh-Sheri/, with the exception 
of the north end, at which, in Herod’s day, the 
fortress Antonia was situated, the temple court 
being to the south of it. The excavations made 
beneath the Haram and its surrounding walls 
show that the lie of the ancient walls on the west, 
south, and east agrees with those of the walls to be 
seen to-day (see Rosen. Das Haram, 4ff.; Robinson’s 
BRP iii. 222 ff.). The house itself would be sure 
to be erected on the site of the one preceding it. 

For his temple Herod used double the space that 
was covered by Zerubbabel’s temple,a and in order 
to obtain it he erected subterranean vaults in the 
south of the temple hill, and filled intervening 
spaces with stones and earth. The bounding line 
was raised from 4 stadia 8 to 6, the breadth remain 

« Jos. Β i, xxi. 1. B Jos. Ant. xv. xi. 8. 
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ing 1 stadium, the length (N. toS.) being doubled.a 
The whole was surrounded by a high wall, covered 
with spikes,@ the better to protect the place. 
The temple, including its courts, occupied an area 
of 1 stadium according to Josephus, or 500 cubits 
according to the Talmud. Assuming the stadium 
to be about 600 English feet, and the eubit to be 
about 18 inches, there isa difference of over 100 feet; 
but the numbers are round in each case, and the 
truth lies probably between them. Perhaps, as 
Fergusson suggests, the Talmud copies the dimen- 
sions of Ezekiel’s temple: Fergusson’s own dimen- 
sions, got by careful calculations, agree well with 
what ee us says, viz. 585 ft. KE. to W., and 
610 ft. N. to 8S. ; see Temples of the Jews, p. 77 ff. 
Gates.—The principal entrance to the enclosure 
was on the western side. Jfiddothy names one 
only on that side called ‘ Kiponos,’ but Josephus 
has four.6 Probably that named in JZtdd. is the 
principal one, as it led to the king’s palace and to 
the city. Two more to the south led to suburbs of 
the city, one coinciding probably with ‘ Barclay’s’ 
gate, the other with ‘ Warren’s.’ Remains of the 
fourth are to be seen perhaps to the south of 
‘“Wilson’s arch.’ Josephuse speaks of gates on the 
south, but he does not say how many there were. 
Midd. mentions the two Huldah gates, which are 
to be identified with the two gates buried in the 
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middle of the three aisles was 45 ft. wide, the two 
side ones having a width of 30 ft. The inner 
portico was on higher ground than the two nearer 
the wall. The columns were so thick that three 
men with their hands stretched out could hardly 
clasp around one. On the east was what is called 
Solomen’s Porch in the NT,a and is said by 
Josephus to have survived from the time of 
Solomon.8 The east porticoes were, however, the 
work of Herod, according to the best judges; but 
it is singular that Josephus should have believed 
any part of these porticoes to have been the work 
of Solomon, unless it was much older than Herod’s 
time. During the feasts the Roman soldiers used 
to walk on the roof of the porticoes in order to see 
that order was kept. ‘The whole of the outer 
court was paved with stones. There were for the 
lower officials pastophoriay or chambers ranged 
along the outer walls, probably between the walls 
and the porticoes, unless, indeed, they were be- 
tween the double porticoes themselves. In close 
proximity to the west gate and the chambers was 
the Beth Din,é where the SANHEDRIN met. 

In the older sources (Josephus and Jliddoth) 
the Holy Place is not the héka@l, as in the case 
of the previous Jerusalem temples, but the whole 
of the inner court, including the women’s court, 
as contrasted with the outer court, which was 
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1, Chambers. 2. Gate-rooms(Haedre). 3. Portiooes. 
7. Altar of burnt-offering. 8. Place for killing, etc. 


‘existing south wall of the Haram—one west of the 
double gate, the other east of the treble gate. 
Both these show Herodian workmanship. Through 
both these gates it was possible to ascend from the 
vaults below to the temple area. On the east, 
Middoth refers to one gate on which the palace 
of Shushan was carved. It has been commonly 
thought to have been the same as the modern 
Golden Gate, but the latter is undoubtedly a 
Byzantine structure. Joseplius does not say any- 
thing of any east gate. He speaks quite incident- 
ally of one gate on the north;¢ Midd. calls it 
Tadi @ (or Tari ἢ). 

The Outer Court.—This is commonly called the 
Court of the Gentiles, because Gentiles were allowed 
to enter it; but in neither Josephus nor in Midd. 
does it get that name. 

The walls of this court were surrounded on the 
inside by porticoes or cloisters. The north, west, 
and east sides had double porticoes, with two rows 
of white marble monolithic columns. The roofs 
were of carved cedar. On the south were the 
royal porticoes, the στοὰ βασιλική, which had 162 
columns, with Corinthian capitals. These columns 
formed three aisles. The outermost row of columns 
were fastened into the wall of the enclosure. The 


“a BI Υ. ν. 2. 8 BJ tv. ix. 12; see PINNACLE. 
yi. 3. δ Ant. XV. xi. ὃ. 

t Loe. cit. 6. ζ BJ τι. xix. 6, γι. iv. 1. 

» Loe. ott, θ "ἼΒ (or ™) ὃ). 


, animals. 9. Temple porch. 


FIG. 10,—THE INNER COURT. 
4, 


5. Court of Israelites, 
10. Hékai. 


6. Priests’ court. 
11. Débdir. 


Women’s court. 


open to heathen, and could be used for buying, 
selling, ete.e The inner court was a rectangle, 
which included in it the women’s court (4), the 
men’s court or court of the Israelites (5), ¢ the 
priests’ court (6), and the house which stood in 
the last (10, 11). The inner court was on higher 
ground than the outer, there being five steps from 
the one to the other. Between the wall of the 
inner court and the porticoes of the outer court 
there was a free space of 10 cubits, higher than 
the rest of the outer court, and reached by a 
flight of fourteen steps. This formed a terrace 
all round the inner court except the east, and was 
called the hé (on). At the inner edge of this hé 
there was a stone parapet called sérég (8). η On 
this tablets were put with inscriptions warning 
non-Jews against passing beyond this boundary. 
One such was found in recent years by the French 
consul, Clermont-Ganneau, on which, in Greek, the 
following words occur ; μηθένα ἀλλογενῇ εἰσπορεύεσθαι 
ἐντὸς τοῦ περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν τρυφάκτον καὶ περιβόλου. ὅς δ᾽ ἂν 
λήφθη ἑαυτῷ αἴτιος ἔσται διὰ τὸ ἐξακολουθεῖν θάνατον, 
v.€. ‘No stranger is to enter within the balustrade 


« Jn 1023, Ac 811 612, 6 Ant, xx. ix. 7; BJ νυ. γι 1 

y BJ rv. ix. 2. δ)" m3. 

ὃ on O1sff, 

€ Keil (Bib. Arch. i. p. 190) excludes the women’s court from 

the inner court. Now. (ii. p. 78) includes it, and rightly, because 

| it stood on the higher platform of the courts of Israelites and 
| priests and of the house. 

4 Jos. BJ συν. v. 2; Midd. ii. 3, 
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and embankment round the sacred place. Whoever 
ts caught will be answerable for his death, which 
will ensue.’ This illustrates Ac 217°, when St. 
Paul almost lost his life. The inner court was 
surrounded by a wall 40 cubits high on the out- 
side, and on the inside but 25, owing to the raised 
ground inside. From the lower ground to the 
higher there were five steps. 

Gates. —This wall had nine gates—four on the 
north, four on the south, and one on the east. 
The west had no gate at all. They had all of 
them folding doors, covered with gold and silver.a 
Of the four on the north side three were in the 
men’s court (5), and one in the women’s (4). Three 
of the north gates were called Nitzius, the Gate of 
Offering, and the Makad. On the south we read 
of the Flaming Gate, the Gate of Offering, and the 
Water Gate. The last opened upon the altar, and 
appears to have been a continuation of the Huldah 
Gate. The gate on the east was much more costly 
than the rest, and it is probably the ‘ Gate Beauti- 
ful’ of Ac 3%, and ‘Nicanor’s gate’ of the Mishna. 
It was made of Corinthian brass. Between the 
women’s court and the men’s there was a gate 
larger than the others, led to by fifteen steps, at 
the top of which was the level of the men’s 
2h It was thickly overlaid with silver and 
cold. 


Biichlery argues ably that this is the Nicanor gate of the 
Mishna. Midd. i. 4, as all admit, states that; but it is argued 
by Schirer,é Gritz,e Spiess, Nowack,, and most, that it is the 
gate on the east of the women’s court that is meant by the 
above name. Biichler admits that Josephus is against him; 
but he charges the Jewish historian with inaccuracy, and calls 
the Talmud to his aid in proving this. Biichler’s view is 
bound up with another position, which he also defends with 
ability,? viz., that the wall of the inner court shut out the 
women’s court altogether, as being part of the court of the 
Gentiles ; the Nicanor gate being, then, that one at the east of 
the men’s court through which one passed into the inner 
gate. Keil also speaks of the inner court as being reached by a 
gate at the western end of the women’s court.s But this is, as 
Buchler admits, against the common view, which is supported 
by Sehtirer,< and Nowack,a and the received text of Josephus. 


Nicanor’s gate—assuming the usual view—was 
56 cubits high and 40 broad, the others that led 
out of the lower court being 30 high and 40 broad. 
Round the walls of the court there ran porticoes 
with a single piazza, the roof of which rested on 

, lofty and highly-finished pillars. These porticoes 
were less indeed, but not less beautiful, than the 
porticoes of the outer court. Between the gates 
there were cells for storing the various properties 
belonging to the temple: these are called by 
Josephus μα γαζοφυλάκια.ν Concerning the special 
purposes of these rooms see Now. op. cit. 11. 79 ἢ. 2. 

here were upper rooms over the gateways, hence 
justifying Josephus’ description of them as tower- 
shaped. The cells between the gates had also 
upper rooms; hence we read of the upper room 
of Bet-Abtinas.£ Somewhere within the women’s 
court would be placed the thirteen boxes for re- 
ceiving contributions to the temple. At least one 
must have been in the women’s court, else the 
widow (Lk 9115) could not have put in her mite. 
See TREASURY. According to Midd. ii. 5, there 
were four cells in the women’s court, but both 
Schiirer and Now. think this unlikely. 

The inner court was divided into an eastern 
part, into which women were admitted as well as 


« They were the gift of a Jew from Alexandria. 

B Didd. i. 3. y JOR, Oct. 1898. 

ὃ Riehm’s HW B2 1666». ε Monatssch. 1876, 434. 

ζ Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 76. 

m Op. cit. ii. p. 78. #JQR, July 1898, 

, Op. cit. i. p. 190. But he is inconsistent, for in the previous 
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page (Eng. ed.) he says the inner court went around the | 
women’s court, and he takes the view that Nicanor’s gate was | 


on the east of the women’s court. 
x Riehm, HWB2 1666», 
μα BJ Υ. ν. 2, VI. V. 2. 
2 Yomai.5; Tam. i. 1. 


a Op. cit. ii. 78. 
y See TREASURY. 


men, and a larger western portion, which included 
the men’s court and the priests’ court. The house 
and the altar were in the latter, and were sur- 
rounded by its rampart. Just as the whole 
inner court was separated from the outer, and 
within the inner the men’s was shut off from the 
women’s, so the remainder was subdivided into a 
larger part for priests only. The men’s court was 
11 cubits wide, and surrounded the priests’ court, 
on all four sides.a The Mishna, however, appears 
to reduce the space for men to 11 cubits on the 
east alone. The altar and all the arrangements 
for sacrificing, as well, of course, as the house 
itself, were in the priests’ court. 

The house.-—The higher ground of the house 
was attained by means of twelve steps. The 
inside area was 60 cubits high and the same in 
length, by 20 cubits in breadth. There were, as 
in the other temples, two divisions—the hékal or 
Holy Place,8 which was 40 cubits long, and the 
débir or Most Holy Place, which was 20 cubits 
long. This last was empty, and was entered by 
the high priest once a year, viz, on the Day of 
Atonement. The Aékdal or larger room had in it 
the following :—Table of shewbread,y altar of 
incense, the seven-armed lampstand.d The altar 
stood in the middle, between the temple walls: to 
its north was the table, and the lampstand was on 
its south.e Only the officiating priests were per- 
mitted to enter the hékdl, to bring in the incense 
morning and evening, to trim the lamp, which was 
done once a day, and to supply the table with 
fresh shewbread, which was done every Sabbath. 

The porch was 100 cubits in both height and 
breadth, and 11 cubits deep. It stood, therefore, 
like a high wall in front of the house. The 
breadth of the house, including its surrounding 
chambers, being 70 cubits,¢ the porch projected 15 
cubits on each side.y There was an entrance to 
the porch 40 cubits mgh and 20 broad. There was, 
however, no door. Above the entrance Herod 
placed a golden eagle, which as a Roman emblem 
was very distasteful to the Jews; and during a 
turmoil, some time before the king’s death, it was 
destroyed. From the entrance of the porch the 
hékal door, gilded like the court gates, could 
be easily seen. It was adorned with carvings of 
golden vines, with grapes, according to Josephus, 
as large as a man.@? ‘Tacitus also speaks of this 
vine.e 

Vert.—In front of the héka@l door there hung a 
beautifully coloured Babylonian veil. The hékal 
was shut off by a veil or veils, but there was no 
wall, nor therefore any door, leading into the deébir. 
According to the Mishna, κ there were two veils 
between the Aékal and the débir, with a eubit’s 
free space between them. The outer was loose on 
the south side, the inner being loose on the north. 
On the Day of Atonement the high priest entered 


the débir with his censer by passing to the south | 


side and getting behind the outer veil, until he 
reached the north of the inner veil, where he was 
able to enter the dédir. In the NT this veil is 
spoken of in the singular, the two perhaps being 
looked upon as one.A The veil outside the door 
of the Aékal is never referred toin the NT. See 
VEIL. 

Light.—No natural light came into the house 
from roof or side wall: it depended, for what light 
it had, upon the lampstand. 

Chambers.—On all sides except the east, where 


« Jos. BJ ¥. ν. 6: cf. Ant. VIL iii. 9, XM. xiii. 5. 

β Not called ‘ the Holy Place’ in the sources. 

y See SHEWBREAD, TABLE OF, δ See LAMPSTANDL 
2 Of. Ex 2685 4022-26, g See below. 

ἢ Twenty, according to Josephus, 

6 Josephus says 70 cubits high by 25 broad, 

s Ann. v. 5. xlomay. L 

a See Mt 2751 |] Mk 1538 || Lk 2349. 
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the porch was, there were small chambers in 
which temple utensils were kept and priests re- 
sided. They were thirty-eight in number, and 
arranged in three storeys, in such a way that 
on the north there were five on each storey, 
making fifteen on that side: on the south there 
were also five on each storey. On the west there 
were three on the lowest and three on the 
middle storey, two being on the top. The three 
storeys reached, together, the same height as the 
house. The main entrance was on the N.E. of 
the house, where a small door communicated 
directly from the porch with the nearest chamber. 
From this chamber there was a stairway leading 
to the upper and middle storeys. This stairway 
was erected at the N.E. corner ; just opposite, on 
the S.E. corner, there was an arrangement for 
carrying off the water. Above the house proper 
there was an upper room 40 cubits high, and of 
the same ground area as the house itself. The 
entire building, including the intervening wall 
and the ceiling, attained a height of 100 cubits, 
i.g. exactly that of the porch. The upper room 
had on the south a door leading upon the roof of 
the upper chambers on that side. By means of 
the stairs on the N.E. the top chambers could be 
reached. Passing round from ΝΥ. toS. one came 
to the door leading into the top room of the house. 
In the floor of this upper room there were trap- 
doors, through which workmen were let down in 
boxes, that they might not be able to see any part 
of the house except where they were repairing. 
Including the side chambers, the house had a 
width of 70 eubits, which is thus made up— 


1. Walloistairway . _ "Ξ δ cubits 
2. Stairway . Ν " i ‘ ‘ . & ww 
3. Wall of chamber Bw 
4. Chamber itself ᾿ ‘ G 5" 
5. Wallof house . Ξ ; Ἔ F ; © w 
6. Space within the house . : οι Ὁ ee 
7. Wall of house . ᾿ Ξ Ξ a 
8. Chamher . ‘ ° ᾿ ὸ . δ8)ὺῷᾷ΄ a 
9. Τί 811} . ς ‘ ‘ ‘ ἃ . & 
10. Room for letting off water . ° 1. μὲ 
11. Wall hehind ; F a ὦ Ἔν 

Total . 10 cuhits. 


Altar of burni - offering. —In the east of the 
priests’ court, immediately in front of the porch, 
was the altar of burnt-offering made of unhewn 
stone. It was larger than Solomon’s altar, it 
being, according to the Rabbis, 32 cubits in length 
and breadth, and 10 cubits high. Josephus, how- 
ever, gives 15 cubits as length and as breadth. 
The length and breadth given above are for the 
base, for it rose in three sections, so that at the 
top it formed a square of 24 cubits. According to 
Lv 6°, fire was to be always burning on the altar. 
On the east of the altar there was a stairway of 
unhewn stone leading up to the altar: it was 32 
cubits long and 16 broad. Altar and steps were 
whitewashed twice in the year, viz. at Passover 
and Tabernacles.a In the 8S. W. corner of the altar 
there were two holes for receiving the sacriticial 
blood, which passed thence to a passage in the 
ground, by whicli it was conveyed to the Kidron. 
Close by there was a marbled opening, down which 


men went to cleanse the channel along which the | 
| 


blood ran to the l<idron. 

Between the altar and the house there was a 
space of 22 cubits, taken up largely by the twelve 
steps which led up to the porch. South of these 
steps there was a laver or Wash-basin, in which 
priests washed their hands and feet. It was sup- 
plied through two pipes from the temple spring : 
these two pipes were increased to twelve at a later 
time by a certain ben Katin, who also made 


arrangements by which the water could be regu- | 


larly renewed. 


α Midd. iii, 1-4. B Yoma iii. 10, 


North (8) of the altar the sacrificial animals were 
slain, and to aid in this there were six rows of 
rings, four in each row, all fixed in the ground. 
The animals that had to be killed were attached 
first of all to these rings, and then despatched. 
Still farther north there were eight low pillars 
with boards on them, each board having three 
rows apiece of iron hooks from which the animals 
after death were suspended. The spot would look 
much like a butcher’s shop. By the side of these 
pulars there were eight marble tables on which 
the slain animals were flayed, washed, etc., ready 
for the altar.a 

Priests’ Court.—No one except a priest was 
usually permitted to enter the priests’ court, 
which was regarded as more sacred than the 
men’s court. Yet lay Israelites were allowed 
admission when they had sacrifices to offer, that 
they might, according to the ritual, lay their hands 
on the victim.8 As before stated, this court was 
bounded all round, and not merely on the east by 
the men’s court, which was 11 eubits broad. 

The temple police. —The charge of the sacred 
enclosure was in the hands of the priests and 
Levites. The head of police—the captain of the 
temple y—held so dignified a position that he was 
ranked with the chief priests. The entire external 
arrangements of the temple were under his autho- 
rity. We read in Marké and Lukee of ‘rulers of 
the temple,’ who were subordinates of ‘the captain.’ 
The guardianship of the temple was entrusted 
mainly to Levites, but partly also to priests. Dy 
day they were to see that no one overstepped the 
boundary beyond which he had no right to go, 
e.g. Gentiles had to be kept out of the inner court, 
women out of the men’s, laymen out of the priests’, 
and non-officiating priests out of the house; the 
débir to be entered but once a year, and even then 
by the high priest only. By night the gates were 
all shut, and none were allowed within except 
priests and Levites, who were stationed at differ- 
ent points. Three places of the inner court were 
cuarded by priests; at twenty-one positions Levites 
kept watch, especially at the various gates. Dur- 
ing the whole night the captain walked around to 
see that each was at his post. If the guard did 
not immediately arise on the captain’s approach, 
the captain exclaimed, ‘ Peace to you.’ If the 
cuard were asleep the captain would strike him 
with a stick, and he had the nght even to set fire to 
his clothes. Each day the guards were changed, 
those who followed receiving the keys from their 
predecessors at mid-day.f The senior of the men 
in charge kept the key of the court, in which the 
men were sentry, in a hole covered by a marble 
slab, to the under side of which was fastened a 
chain: the key was attached to this chain. 

When the time came to close the gates, the 
marble slab was lifted and the key taken: the 
priests locked the inner court, replacing the key 
in the usual place. On the slab under which the 
key was, the gnard in charge laid his clothes, and 
on them lay down to sleep. How many were at 
one time in charge of the enclosure we do not 
know, but according to Josephus 200 men were 
appointed for the gates alone. 

For the fate which befel] the temple in the last 
years of its existence, reference must be made to 
the histories of Josephus, Gritz, and others. See, 
especially, short but striking accounts in Cornill, 
History of the People of dIsrael,@ and Cheyne, 
JRL. Already, in the days of Archelaus, the 
| courts of the temple became the scene of revolt and 


a Midd. iti. 5, v. 2; Zam. tii. 5 3 Shek. vi. 4. 

β Kelim i. 8. y Ac 41 §24-26_ 

ἃ 522, ε 849, 

» Midd, i. 9. 

i New York and London, 1898. 


ζ Jos. c. Apion. ii. 8, 
θ Chicago, 1898. 
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bloody massacres. During the last Jewish revolt 
the most horrid scenes were witnessed. In A.D. 70 
Roman soldiers were in possession of the fortress 
of Antonia, close to the enclosure. One of them, 
though contrary to the wish of Titus the emperor, 
threw a firebrand into the house itself, which took 
fire and burned tothe ground. Thus perished the 
last of the Jerusalem temples. All of them were 
built by a people feeble politically, in art and in 
literature (except religious) despised; yet these 
temples are better known, and their records 
more fully preserved, than is the case with any 
other ancient temple, Egyptian, Assyrian, or 
Indian. 


LITERATURE.—(A) JEWISH WRiITINGS.—Josephus, Ant. Xv. 
xi., BJ ν. v.; ef. Spiess, Der Tempel zu Jerusalem nach Jose- 
phus, 1880; the Mishnic tract. Afiddoth ; cf. Rahhi Hildersheim, 
Die Beschreibung des Herod’s Tempel im Tractat Middot und 
bei Flavius Josephus (‘ Jahresbericht des Rahbiner-Seminars fiir 
das Orthodox Judenthum,’ Berlin, 1876-77). There is a good 
edition of Aliddeth (no Gemara has been handed down) with 
Latin tr. and Com. hy L’Empereur (ἀρᾷ. Bat. .. . 1630, small 
4to). See also Surenhusius’ Aishna. Maimonides, in part vi. 
of his pin 7°, gives the Rabbinical traditions regarding the 
temple, its furniture, priests, etc. This was put into Latin hy 
Ludwig Compitene, and is found in vol. viii. of Ugolinus’ 
Antiquitates LIebraicee. Monographs on the temple have heen 
written in Hehrew hy O. Altschul (Amst, 1724) aud others, but 
none of them are of much importance. 

(B) CHRISTIAN WRITINGS.—Of the older treatises by Christian 
writers the following are noteworthy :—Villalpando and Prado, 
In fizech. 3 vols. 1605; Capellus, Τρισώγιον Sive Triplex Templi 
Delinatio (ame, 1643; also included in the Introd. to the 
London Polyglot); Lamy, de Tabernaculo Foederis, de Sancta 
Civitate Jerusalem et de Templo ejus (Paris, 1720); Lightfoot 
(Dr. John), Deser. Templi Hieros. (Eng. in vol. ix. of Pitman’s 
edition of his works in English; also puhlished separately, 
Lond. 1825),—Lightfoot uses the Rahhinical material, hut deals 
mainly with the temple of Herod; Lund, Die alten Jiid. 
Heiligthtimer, Hamb. 1695, bk. ii. (several other editions). 
For a detailed recital of the older literature see Winer, RWB, 
8. ‘Tempel,’ and Bahr, Der Tempel Salomo’s. Thefollowing are 
the most important modern treatises:— Hirt, Der Tempel 
Satoine’s, Berlin, 1809 (strong on the architectural side, hut 
deficient in Biblical scholarship); J. Fr. von Meyer, Der 
Temp. Salom., Berlin, 1830; Stieglitz, Gesch. der Baukunst, 
Niirn. 1827, p. 127 ff., Beitrdge zur Ausbildung der Baukunst, 
Leipz. 1834; Bahr, Der Temp. Sal. 1848 ; Keil, Der Temp. Sal., 
Dorpat, 1839 (critical and constructive, valuable), Biblical 
Archeology, T. and T. Clark, i. 162ff.; Rohinson, BRP (1841) 
i. 415 ff. ; G. Williams, The Holy City (1849), ii. 296 ff. ; Fergus- 
son, Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 1847, The 
Holy Sepulchre and the Tomb, 1865, The Temples of the Jews, 
1875, art. ‘Temple’ in Smith’s DB (Fergusson’s fanciful views 
as to the site of the temple, etc., have failed to win con- 
viction except to a very limited extent); Warren, The Temple 
and the Tomb, 1880, 7SBA vii. 309ff. (in hoth he answers 
the arguments of Fergusson); T. H. Lewis, Zhe Holy Places 
of Jerusalem, 1880; Th. Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast Salom. 
ete., Innsb. 1887; 0. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und 
seine Maase, 1887; Stade, Gesch. i. 311 ff. (the author, an 
acknowledged Biblical scholar, was aided hy his colleague von 
Ritgen, professor of architecture); Perrot et Chipiez, Le Temple 
de Sol., Paris, 1889, large folio, with fine diagrams; History of 
Art in Sardinia, Judea, etc., London, 1890, i. 142 ff. ; Conrad 
Schick, Die Stiftshiitte der Tempel in Jerus. und der Temvpel- 
plaiz der jetz. Zeit, Ber. 1896 (hy an architect; the scholarship 
is weak, and proof references almost wholly wanting, though 
the constructions and plans are good). In addition to the older 
treatises on Biblical Archeology by Jahn (in English also), de 
Weite (4th and last edition improved hy Rabiger, 1864), Allioli, 
and Keil (cf. also Spencer, de Legibus, Dissertatio Sexta), note 
particularly the works by Benzinger and Nowack, hoth issued 
in 1894, and based on the latest results. Nowack’s work is the 
fuller, hut Benzinger’s the more compact and interesting. See 
also the Commentaries and other works referred to in the course 


of this article. T. W. DAVIES. 


TEMPT, TEMPTATION.—The Heb. and Gr. 
words which are translated ‘tempt’ and ‘ tempta- 
tion’ in EV have a range of meaning which covers 
every form of testing or putting to the proof, 
whether of man by God or of God by man. 


The Heh. words rendered ‘tempt’ in AV are— 

1. Nissék, which signifies (1) to attempt to do a thing, as Dt 
434 (EV ‘assay’); (2) to test or prove a thing, such as a weapon, 
18 1795 (EV ‘ prove’); but chiefly (3) to test a person: in AV 
translated ‘tempt’ of God’s testing Abraham, Gn 221; else- 
where of men faithlessly and provokingly putting God to the 
proof, Ex 172-7, Nu 1422, Dt 616, Pg 7818. 41. 56 968 10614, Is 712, 


« Jos. Ant. xVM. ix. 3, x. 3. 


2. Bahan, synonymous in meaning with niss%h, but trans- 
lated ‘tempt’ in AY only Mal 315, of tempting God. In Mal 310 
and a few other places it is translated ‘prove’ in AV and RV; 
hut most frequently the Eng. rendering is ‘ try.’ 

The only Heb. word translated ‘temptation’ is maggah 
(formed from nisséh ahove), used of the testing by Jehovah, 
through signs and wonders, of the heart of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians, Dt 434 719 293; and of the trial or testing of an 
innocent person, Joh 923 (EV ‘trial’}—unless the word here 
comes from masas and means despair, KVm ‘calamity.’ The 
word is translated ‘temptation’ also in Ps 958, hut there the 
place Massah (so RY) seems to be intended, as in Ex 177, Dt 
616 922 338, See art. Massau. 

The Greek words translated ‘tempt’ are— 

1. πειράζω, which means (1) to attempt something, as Ac 
926 167 (EV ‘assay’); (2) to test a person, without evil intent, 
as Jn 66, Rev 22; (3) to tempt to evil, as Mt 41, 1Co 1013, Ja 
113.14. On this verh see Cremer, s.v.; Hatch, Hssays in 
Biblical Greek, 71{.; Kennedy, Sources of NT Greek, I06f. 
For the distinction hetween +. and deximzefw see Trench, NT 
Syn. 267 ff.; also Cremer, δ. σειρώζω, and Berry, 8. δοκιμάζω. 

The devil is called ‘the tempter’ (ὁ πειράζων) in Mt 43, 1 Th 35. 

2. ἐκπσειράζω, to put to the proof, or test. (ὦ) God, Mt 4’, 
Lk 412; (6) Christ, Lk 10%, 1 Co 109—all translated ‘tempt’ in 
EV, Amer. RV always ‘ try.’ 

8. In Ja 113 ἀπείραστος (only occurrence) is translated hy the 
verh ‘tempt’—‘ God cannot he tempted (literally, ‘is untempt- 
ahle’) with evil,’ RVm ‘is untried in evil.’ 

The only Greek word translated ‘temptation’ is πειρασμός, 
which is the translation in the LXX of massdh everywhere 
except Dt 385 {Πεῖρα) and Joh 923 (where a different reading is 
follawed). This word is used in NT for (1) a testiny or proving, 
as 1 P 412 (EV ‘trial’), He 35, or that which tests or proves a 
person, as Gal 414; (2) enticement to sin, as Mt 613, Lk 418 g13, 
Ja 112, 1 Oo 1018; and (3) of affliction or calamity, due to perse- 
cution or other trial from without, as Lk 2228, Ac 2019, Ja 12, 
1 P16, On this word see Hatch, Hssays, 71f.; Mayor on Ja 12, 
and his Com, 183 ff.; Hort on 1 P15; Swete on Mk 1498, 


About 1611 the Eng. words ‘ tempt’ and ‘ tempta- 
tion’ were used almost as widely as those Heb. 
and Gr. words, the only difference being that the 
verb had ceased to mean ‘to attempt.’ Hxamples 
(outside AV) of ‘tempt’ in the sense of ‘ test,’ 
‘put to the proof,’ without evil intent, are Jn 6°, 
Wyc. ‘But he said this thing, temptynge hym ; 
for he wiste what he was to do’; Dt 13° Tind. 
‘For the Lorde thy God tempteth you, to wete 
whether ye love the Lord youre God with all youre 
hertes and with al youre soules’; 0 85, in Wilson’s 
Christian a aicige (1611), ‘tempting thee that 
hee might know what is in thy heart.’ In the 
same sense is ‘temptation’ used in 1 P 4 Rhem. 
‘My deerest, thinke it not strange in the fervour 
which is to you for a tentation, as though some 
new thing happened to you.’ And in the allied 
sense of trial, affliction, we find ‘ temptation’ em- 
ployed by Tymme in Calvin’s Genesis, p. 717, 
‘But this also was a moste greevous temptation, 
to be banished from the promised lande, even unto 
death’ ; and p. 815, ‘ This was a verie sore tempta- 
tion, that holie Jacob, of whome the Lorde had 
taken care, shoulde almoste he and his perish with 
hunger.’ See also Driver on Dt 6 and in Par. 
Psatt., Gloss. i. under ‘ Prove.’ J. HASTINGS. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS.—See DECALOGUE. 


TENDER.—The adj. ‘ tender’ is somewhat more 
restricted in use now than formerly. Probably 
under the influence of the Biblical ‘ tender mercies,’ 
it has become mostly figurative, and is chiefly 
used in a good sense. We might still speak of 
diamonds as ‘tender’ with Maundeville (7ravels, 
106, ‘ Other diamonds men find in Arabia that be 
not so good, and they be more brown and more 
tender’); but we should not speak of wax so, as 
Wyclif does (Select Works, iii. 108, ‘The tendre 
wex maketh no preynte in the seel, bot the seel 
maketh a preynt in tendere wex’). The meaning 
in AV is usually ‘soft,’ ‘ delicate,’ used of children 
(Gn 33%); gently nurtured youths (1 Ch 22° 29', 
Pr 43), men (Dt 2854, Is 471), and women (Dt 28°); 
also of herbs (Dt 32?, Job 38%’), plants (Is 53%), 
grass (2 § 234, Pr 27%, Dn 45: 74), grapes (Ca 2:8: 16 

15) branches (Mt 9432, Mk 1335) in spring. In 
2 Ch 137 Rehoboam is called ‘tender hearted’ 
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(295-91, LXX δειλὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ, Vulg. corde pavido), 
a phrase which has now quite a different meaning. 
The modern meaning is found in Eph 453 (εὔσπλαγχ- 
vos). In Gn 2927 we read that ‘Leah was tender 
eyed’ (πὶ. ayy spyrs LXX of δὲ ὀφθαλμοὶ Λείας 
ἀσθενεῖς, Vulg. sed Lia lippis erat occulis), where 
the Heb. as well as the Eng. probably means that 
Leah’s eyes were weak (not ‘ bleared’ as Vulg.), 
and so, as Dillmann and others suggest, ‘ without 
brightness or brilliancy of lustre.’ See LEAH. 
The Heb. word pon rahdmim (in this sense always 
plu.) is translated occasionally in AV ‘tender 
mercies’ (Ps 25% 40! 511 6915 77° 798 1034 11977: 1% 
145°, Pr 12%), The sing. ‘tender merey’ occurs 
in NT, Lk 1% (σπλάγχνα), Ja δ ‘The Lord is 
very pitiful, and of tender mercy’ (οἰκτίρμων, RV 
“merciful ἢ). 

The verb ‘to tender’ in the sense of ‘ care for’ 
occurs in 2Mac 4 ‘Thus was he bold to call 
him a traitor, that had deserved well of the city, 
and tendered his own nation’ (τὸν κηδεμόνα τῶν 
ὁμοεθνῶν). Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 136, ‘ But to 
be plain what I think of the Bishop of Winchester, 
I cannot persuade with my self that he so much 
tendereth tlie king’s cause as he doth his own’; 
Latimer, Sermons, 96, ‘How God tendreth and 
regardes the cause of the widdow and the poore.’ 
The verb in this sense is a direct derivative from 
the adj. (which is from Lat. éener, through Ir. 
tendre), not the same as the verb to tender (fr. 
Lat. ¢endere, through Fr. ¢endre), meaning to 
proffer, show. J. HASTINGS. 


TENT.—bak (οἶκος, σκηνή) is the word commonly 
used for ‘tent’; AV often ‘tabernacle,’ RV always 
‘tent’ except Ps61?. χϑὼ (σκηνὴ) ‘habitation,’ is usu- 
ally rendered ‘ tabernacle,’ only once (Ca 18) ‘tent.’ 
For distinction between ὅπ and j2¥D see art. 
TABERNACLE. 30=‘booth’ made by interweaving 
leaves and branches: once (2 5. 11") AV ‘tent’ 
(RV ‘booth,’ LAX σκηνή) and AVm (1K 20! 16 
RVin Shut’) According to the' Rabbis, a booth 
becomes a tent if a bit of cloth is spread over it to 
protect it from the sun, or stretclied under the roof 
to prevent leaves and twigs from falling on the 
table (Succah i. 3). 3p (kdyuvos) from [aap] ‘to 
hollow out,’ is once in AV tr. ‘tent’ (Nu 968 RV 
‘pavilion,’ marg. ‘aleove’; cf. Arab. fubbah ‘a 
large vaulted tent,’ also ‘dome,’ ‘vault,’ whence, 
with the art., through tlie Spanish, ‘alcove,’ orig. 
a vaulted recess). From 739 (παρεμβάλλω) ‘to en- 
camp,’ AV ‘to abide in tents’ (Nu 9% *, Ezr 8"), 
comes An ‘camp’ (LXX ἀτείχιστος), tr. by AV 
‘tents’ in Nu 13” ete.; in each case RV cor- 
rects. 

We may safely take the modern tent as closely 
resembling that of ancient times. No simpler 
dwelling can well be imagined. The tent-cover 
is rough, strong cloth of dark goats’ hair. It 
is commonly supported by nine poles arranged 
in rows of three; the middle row lengthwise, is 
somewhat higher, measuring from 6 to 7 ft.: 
the roof therefore slopes to front and back. The 
cover is stretched, and the tent held in position by 
means of long cords fastened to the cloth, and 
attached to pins firmly driven into the ground. 
A curtain of the same material, but rather lighter, 
is hung round the more exposed side of the tent, 
to shelter from sun and wind. A similar curtain, 
drawn across the middle, fixed on the tent-poles, 
divides the tent, the one end forming the men’s 
apartment, the other that of the women (771, ef. 
Arab, khidr). Very seldom, and that only in cases 
of considerable wealth, the women have a tent to 
themselves, 

The making, pitching, striking, packing, and 
unpacking of the tents is all women’s work. They 
spin the hair yarn, twist the cords, and weave the 


cloth in long narrow strips, with very primitive 
appliances. To form roof or curtain, these strips 
are sewn together to the required breadth. The 
greatest care is taken with the roof. When it has 
been used for a little, and is somewhat shrunken, 
it becomes quite waterproof, and will turn the 
heaviest rain. Sometimes cloth for the roof is 
bought by way of barter, from such villages as 
Khabab, in el-Lej4, or Judeideh, overlooking Merj 
A'yan, which are famous for their hair manufac- 
tures. ΤῸ excel in skilful driving home of the 
tent-pegs is an immemorial ambition among Arab 
women, 

The furniture of this ‘house’ or ‘ house of hair’ 
(2ait, bait sha'r, or, less frequently, bait wabar) is 
extremely simple. In a few tents of the rich may 
be found cushions and mattresses covered with 
coloured silk; but for the most part a couple of 
coarse straw mats serve the purposes of chairs and 
table by day, and bed by night. A circle of thin 
leather, about 2 ft. in diameter, drawn into a sort 
of bag by means of a thong passed through lioles 
round the edge, contains the thin loaves baked in 
the desert, and is spread fiat on the ground at meal- 
time. The lamp (anciently of clay) or lantern is 
now generally of tin, made by Jewish travelling 
tinkers, from empty petroleum cans. Clay ware is 
too brittle to be of much use. Usually each tent 
has a metal plate, flat or convex, for baking ; 
a few pots or pans for cooking, the food being 
eaten from the dish in which it is cooked ; perhaps 
a hand-mill; and if the owner make any pretensions 
to dignity, mortar and pestle; and the necessary 
utensils for roasting the beans and making coflfee. 
The fireplace may be a few stones set loosely to- 
gether, or a hole in the ground just at the edge of 
the tent. Goat-skins, half tanned, with the hair 
outward, are made into bags, which hold grain, 
water, butter-milk, and other liquids; and when 
swung on ἃ tripod serve to churn butter. The 
butter is always melted at once, and is carried 
about in these skins, The saddles of horse and 
camel, with corresponding saddle-bags of rough 
hair cloth, complete the tent furniture. Most 
things are crowded together in the women’s apart- 
ment; that of the men is always free for the re- 
ception and entertainment of guests. 

Vhen the tents are few in number, belonging to 
some small family or division, they are set in a 
circle; the sheikh’s tent is that to the right of the 
entrance. In larger camps the order varies. 
visited by the present writer contained upwards of 
150 tents, and from a distance resembled a town of 
black-roofed houses, arranged in irrecular streets. 
The sheikh’s tent is distinguished from the others 
only by its greater size. It always faces the 
direction from which strangers are most likely to 
arrive. 

The black tents of the nomads have flitted 
shadow-like over Syrian field and Arabian steppe 
from the dawn of human history. The ancient 
fathers of the Hebrew race dwelt in tents (He 119 
δίς), Their wealth consisted niainly in cattle. 
The tent, so easily portable, is by far the most 
convenient ‘house’ for the thock-master, who is 
ever on the move in search of fresh pasture, 
After the settlement in Palestine, those portions 
of the people who followed the herdsman’s life 
continued to dwell in tents, e.g. those east of the 
Jordan who held the grazing lands towards the 
desert. This old form of life left its impress in 
the language of later times, 6.9. ydi, where the 
root-idea is the pulling out of the tent-pegs. When 


the tent-life was long past, men still spoke of 
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going home as going ‘to their tents’ (Jos 28 
20!,1 Καὶ 1216, The tent and its appurtenances play 
a considerable part in sacred imagery. Fleeting 
life is like the shepherd’s tent, here to-day, gone 
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to-morrow (Is 38!2), When the cord gives way the 
tent collapses ; hence the tent-cord as a figure of 
the thread of life (Job 43). The secure city is a 
tent whose pegs cannot be plucked up, nor its cords 
broken (Is 33°°), Prosperous growth is pictured as 
a lengthening of the cords and a strengthening of 
the stakes (Is 542), See also in NT 2 Co 5!-4,2P 
13-4 Lk 169. 
On tent-making see, further, art. HAIR, vol. ii. 
Ῥ. 285, and PAUL, vol. 111. p. 699%. 
W. EWING. 
TEPHON (ἡ Τεφών ; Thopo; Syr. Tephus).—One 
of the towns in Judea fortified by Bacchides (1 Mac 
9°), Josephus gives the name as Tochoa (Toxod, 
Ant, XII. 1. 3), which is suggestive of Tekoa; but 
he always writes this place Oexwa, or Oexwé. 
Tephon was probably an old Tappuah; but whether 
it was Tappuah 1 or 2, or Beth-tappuah, is uncertain. 
The occurrence of the name with Timnath and 
Pharathon suggests Tappuah 2. See TIMNATH. 
C. W. WILSON. 
TERAH (nin, Odppa and Odpa).—The father of 
Abraham, Nahor, and Haran, Gn 1174-2, 1 Ch 1%, 
Lk 3%, Along with his three sons he is said to 
have migrated from Ur of the Chaldees to Harran, 
where he died. In Jos 24’ it is said that he ‘served 
(12y) other gods,’ a statement which gave rise to 
some fanciful Jewish haggadéth about Terah as a 
maker of idols (see, ¢.g., Bereshith rabba, § 17, and 
ef. Bk. of Jubilees, chs. 11. 12). The question 
whether Terah is to be taken as a personal name 
is involved in the same uncertainty as arises in con- 
nexion with the names of all the patriarchs (see art. 
ABRAHAM, and esp. art. JACOB, vol. ii. p. 533 ff.). 
Knobel compares the name with Tharrana, south 
of Edessa. W. R. Smith makes Terah = ‘wild 


goat’ as totem, comparing Syriac (052, to which 
Frd. Delitzsch (Prolegom. 80) adds Assyr. turdhu 
with same meaning [but see ZDMG x1. [1886] 167 f. 
(where Néld. points out not only that (5452 in the 


passage quoted is an error for the correct Luo5Z, 
but also that the root is nx, of which in Heb. the 
x would not be readily elided); οἵ, Gray, HPN 
110]. Jensen (ZA vi. 70, ef. Hittite, 150 ff.) thinks 
it may be the name of a god, comparing the first 
syllable of N. Syrian or Hittite personal names, 
such as Tarhular, Tarhwmazi, ete. (cf. Mez, Gesch. 
d. Stadt Harran, 23). Any of these explanations 
appears preferable to that suggested in Riehm, 
HW 5B? 1478», that the name is to be accounted for 
because Terah remained behind (late Heb. tarah, 
Aran, térah) in Warran, while Abraham journeyed 
farther. J. A. SELBIE. 


TERAH (mp; B Τάραθ, A Θάραθ).---Οπ of the 
stations of the Israelites in the desert (Nu 3327 28), 
It comes between Tahath and Mithkah, and has 
not yet been identified. 


TERAPHIM (n-py2).—The word is plural accord- 


ing to its form. But its derivation, the purpose 
of that which it denoted, and the method of its 


use, still present many obscurities. Several of the 
older Jewish commentators derive the word from 
"8 toreph, which means ‘ foulness,’ and especially 
pudendum ; but, if this is correct, it is plausible to 
suppose that this word, expressive of contempt, was 
substituted for and finally supplanted the original 
name, in which case that name is entirely lost (ef. nea 
for 5y2), Among the numerous later derivations 
the one which most. deserves consideration is that 
suggested by Schwally (Leben nach dem Tode, p. 
36 n.), who connects the word with a2] rdphah, a 
derivation which would bring it into contact with 
the réph@im or ‘shades’ of Is 14. 

Teraphim are generally supposed to have been 


household deities (ef. Gn 31%, 15 1918. 16, but see 
Ezk 217). Hence it has for long been the habit 
to compare the reverence paid to them with that 
which was offered to the Lares and Penates ir 
Roman times. Further, almost every passage in 
which tlie word occurs in OT shows that their use 
was bound up with the practices of magic and 
soothsaying (ef. especially Ezk 217), The above 

assage in Samuel makes it also certain that the 
figures sometimes represented the human form. 
It is unknown whether these were always full life- 
size. Thus, on the one hand, the fact that Michal 
could deceive the messengers from her father by 
leading them to believe that the muffled teraphim 
which she had laid on the bed was the figure of 
her husband, makes it probable that some were 
so. And, on the other hand, the fact that Rachel 
(Gn 3154) could hide those which she had stolen 
from Laban beneath her in the camel-litter, while 
her father searched the baggage for his lost pro- 
perty, is sufficient to prove that others were con- 
siderably smaller. Again, there is nothing in the 
incident with Michal to show conclusively whether 
such a figure represented the entire human form, 
or whether it was simply a head or at most a bust. 
Thus the suggestion of some among the Jewish 
commentators (see Moore, Comm. on Judges, p. 382) 
is not devoid of probability, viz. that the teraphim, 
at least in the early period, were mummied human 
heads, for which the refinement of later centuries 
substituted more or less rude representations in 
wood or in the precious metals. One might then 
bring their use (of which among the Hebrews we 
hear very little) into comparison with the customs 
of divination by means of such heads among the 
Hauranians (cf. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier u. der 
Ssabismus, li. pp. 19 ff, 1501}. With great likeli- 
hood then do Stade (ΟἿ 1. p. 467) and Nowack 
(Heb. Archdol. ii. 23) consider that the teraphim 
came to represent the figures of ancestors, and make 
the consulting of them a kind of Manes oracle. 
This would further make it easy to understand 
how their use was common to the Israelites and 
the Aramzans (cf. Gn 35? 4), and how Nebuchad- 
nezzar 15 represented as resorting to this method 
of divination (Ezk 217). And it would serve to 
explain, since they were used for oracular pur- 
poses, why in 2 K 2925 they are set alongside ‘ those 
who consult familiar spirits’ and ‘ wizards.’ The 
reverence paid them as household deities, and the 
fact that their use was common to all the nations 
of the region, make it more natural that, though 
the teraphim were abolished by Josiah, they re- 
appear during the years of the Exile (Zec 105). 
And if we recognize that they were used for such 
oracular purposes, and were not honoured with 
supreme worship, we can find it easier to under- 
stand how men who sincerely worshipped J” 
might not note the inconsistency of their pres- 
ence in their homes. See, further, art. SOOTH- 
SAYING. 

It may be added that in Hos 34 and Jg 17 
teraphim are mentioned along with the ephod, 
as though they were in some way connected with 
that. It was an old suggestion by Spencer (De 
legibus Hebr. ritualibus, 1. iii. diss. 7, sec. 2), that 
the Urim were of the same nature as, and even- 
tually took the place of, the teraphim. The LXX 
at Hos 34 ronda δῆλα for ΒΒ, and this may 
imply that the translator found in the Heb. text 
ἽΝ. A. C. WELCH. 


TEREBINTH does not occur at all in AV, and 
only thrice in RV, being substituted in Is 6 for 
‘teil tree,’ in Hos 4% for ‘elm,’ and in Sir 24% 
for ‘turpentine tree.’ Strong reasons, however, 
can be urged (see the very full discussion in Ges. 
Thes. s.v.) for rendering by ‘terebinth’ when- 


ae 
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ever the Heb. is Sx [only in constr. ¥ and plur. 
oS or aby or Ὅν, and for reserving the tr. ‘oak’ 
(by which these words are commonly rendered in 
AV and RV)* for jiby [in Jos 24% mx, unless, as is 
probable, we should read here 7x]. See esp. Del. 
and Dillm. on Gn 12%, ef. Oxf. Heb. Lez. s.vv., and 
note that in Hos 413 and Is 613 πὺν and }\>x are 
clearly distinct. The references to the terebinth 
in Scripture would thus be the following : t— 

(1) 5x: Is 12 ‘They shall be ashamed of the 
terebinths which ye have desired,’ 57° ‘ye that 
inflame yourselves among the terebinths,’ 61° 
‘that they might be called terebinths t [prob. the 
firure is derived from the strength and durability 
of this tree] of righteousness,’ Ezk 314 ‘nor that 
their terebinths § [perh. fig. of peeed stand up in 
their miglit.? Enim, the second station of Israel 
after passing the Red Sea (Ex 15” 161, Nu 33%: ?°), 
may have derived its name originally from the 
presence of terebinths, although latterly associ- 
ated more with palms. 

(2) nby: Gn 354 ‘the terebinth which was by 
Shechem,’ Jos 24° [reading 72x for >x] ‘the tere- 
binth that was in the sanctuary of the LorD,’ Jg 
6-19 “the terebinth which was in Ophrah,’ 28 
189. 0-14 the terebinth in which Absalom was en- 
tangled, 1 Καὶ 13" the terebinth under which the 
‘man of God’ sat, 1 Ch 10” the terebinth in 
Jabesh under which the ashes of Saul and his sons 
were buried [this tree is called in 1 8 31% a tama- 
risk {{], Hos 418. (|| ox and 7325) ‘they burn incense 
. » » under oaks and poplars and terebinths,’ Ezk 
64 ‘their idols . . . under every thick terebinth,’ 
Is 189 Judah is to be ‘ asa terebinth that withereth,’ 
618 (|| Ady) ‘as a terebinth and as an oak whose stock 
remaineth when they are felled.’ This tree gives 
its name to the Vale of ELAH (ndyn poy) 1S 172 9 
219 (1, and to ELAH Gn 364 (=EL-PARAN Gn 14°, 
ELATH Dt 28, 2 K 14% 168, and ELotu 1 K 95, 
2 K 16°). 


In Gn 4921 we should prohahly tr. ‘Naphtali is a slender 


terebinth [reading nox for nnd, the one who sends out 
heautiful tops’ [referring to the heroes and national leaders 
sprung from this tribe]; so Dillm. and many modern com- 
mentators. For other suggested renderings, with their justifi- 
cation and the necessary textual emendations, see Gunkel 
(‘Naphtali is a nimble hind, which drops fine lamhs,’ as an 
alternative to Dillm.’s rendering), Ball (‘ Naphtali is a hranch- 
ing vine that yieldeth comely fruit’), Hommel (‘ Naphtali is a 
hind let, loose, which drops he-goat lamhs,’ t.e. which has a 
numerous male progeny [Hzpos. Times, Oct. 1900, p. 46>]). 


(3) hoy: Gn 128 (so Dt 11”) ‘the terebinth of 
MOoREH’ (‘ director’s terebinth’), 1818. 1418 18! ‘the 
terebinths of MAMRE,’ Jg 4" ‘the terebinth in 
ZAANANNIM’ (cf. Jos 19 [reading pby not dx] 
‘the terebinth of BEZAANANNIM’), 9° ‘the tere- 
binth of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (see art. 
PILLAR [PLAIN OF THE)), 9°? ‘the terebinth of 
MEONENIM’ (‘soothsayers’ terebinth’), 1 5. 10? ‘ the 
terebinth of Tabor’ [where it is possible that we 
should read n123 ‘ of Deborah’}. 

The terebinth is repeatedly (see, amongst above 
passages, esp. Gn 12° 351, Jos 24°, Jo 64-19, Ts 139 
575, Hos 4, Ezk 6%) mentioned in connexion with 
Canaanitish or Israelitish religious rites (see art. 
SANCTUARY, p. 395%). The tr. ‘terebinth’ we 


* The distinction hetween the Heh. terms is no more main- 
tained in the LXX than in the EV. Cf the conspectus of 
renderings in art. OAK. 

+t In many of these passages RVm gives ‘ terehinth,’ 

{ AV and RV poorly ‘trees of righteousness,” LXX γενεαὶ 
δικαιοσύνης, Vulg. [taking from a different S»x] fortes justitie. 

§ AV ‘trees,’ RV [taking from a different Gon] ‘mighty ones.’ 
The text is very douhtful ; Cornill strikes out omy ἢ for con- 
jectural emendations see Bertholet and Kraetzschmar, ad Zoe. 


| It is possihle that the Chronicler may have substituted nby 


for 2¥N as heing a less distinctively sacred tree marking a | 


shrine. 


have contended for is supported by the circum- 
stance that this tree was less common in Palestine 
than the oak and would thus be better suited to 
mark a locality, while the higher age it attains 
would cause it to be esteemed as more sacred. 

The terebinth (Pistachia terebinthus, L.) grows 
in Palestine to the height of 15-17, rarely 20, feet. 
It has ἃ thick gnarled trunk, numerous long 
branches with slender twigs, feathery leaves with 
7 oval lanceolate leaflets, which are at first of a 
reddish, but afterwards of a glossy dark-green 
colour. In Palestine the tree is deciduous, being 
an evergreen only in more southern latitudes. 
The male and female flowers grow upon different 
trees, the fruit consists of smal] oval berries which 
are produced in grape-like clusters. Turpentine 
of a very pure quality may be obtained by making 
incisions in the stem and branches, and collecting 
the resin which exudes. In modern Palestine this 
practice appears to be unknown (Rob. BRP? ii. 
222 f.). J. A. SELBIE, 


TERESH (v75).—A chamberlain of Ahasuerus, 
who along with BIGTIHAN formed a plot against 
the king, which was foiled by Mordecai, Est 2?! 
(BAN om., N%4: πὰρ SP Odoas) 67 (BAN om., No τὸρ 
Odppas). It is possible that the name should be 
read wn, i.¢. Theudas (see Willrich, Judaica, 
Ρ. 19). He is called in Ad. Est 12! THARRA. 


TERTIUS (Téprios). —- The amanuensis through 
whose agency St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Itomans. In Ro 16” he joins personally in sending 
his greetings. St. Paul seems to have generally 
written by means of an amanuensis, adding just a 
few words at the end (1Co 167, Col 418, 2 Th 3!7) 
in his own hand, by way of authentication, per- 
haps written in large and bold characters (Gal 6"), 
In the case of the Epistle to the Romans he prob- 
ably added the concluding doxology (165 5.5), Τὸ is 
an interesting subject of speculation how far the 
employment of different amanuenses who wrote 
out their shorthand notes may lave influenced the 
style of different epistles or groups of epistles 
(see Sanday - Headlam, omans, Introduction, 
p- Ix). A. C. HEADLAM. 


TERTULLUS.—The name is a diminutive from 
Tertius, as Lucullus from Lucius, ete. It is 
thoroughly Latin, and occurs in the 2nd cent. as 
agnomen of Pliny’s colleague Cornutus, and as 
a cognomen borne by Flavil and by Sulpitii. In 
Ac 24 Ananias arrives at Cresarea to accuse Paul 
before Felix, accompanied by certain elders, ‘and, 
as pleader (ῥήτωρ), one Tertullus.” Tertullus was 
doubtless one of the Italian cawsidict who abounded 
in the provinces. The proceedings, even in the 
inferior court of a mere procurator like Felix, 
would probably be in Latin (Smith’s Dict. Gr. and 
Rom. Antig., 5. ‘Conventus’; yet see Schiirer, 
HJP i. i. 50; Lewin, ii. 684) and conducted under 
Roman forms, requiring the services of a pro- 
fessional advocate. 'Tertullus was not a Jew, as 
Blass needlessly infers from his use of the first 
person plural. The advocate naturally identifies 
himself with his clients. Tertullus’ speech begins 
with a characteristic captatio benevolentia. He 
gives to Felix the coveted praise of Pacator pro- 
vineire (v."), and welcomes the reforming hand of 
the governor, present at every place and in every 
matter (v.**); whereas Tacitus remarks of Felix 
(Ann. xii. 54), ‘intempestiuis remediis delicta 
accendebat’ (cf. Hist. ν. θὲ. These singularly gross 
compliments, evidently condensed by Luke, cul- 


‘minate in a subtler turn: Tertullus hints (v.*4) that 


they must be distasteful to so modest a man. The 
body of the speech is evidently, in its uninter- 
polated form, a mere jotting by Luke, who may 
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have been present (9011 271), of the heads of the 
accusation. But these are carefully preserved : 
Paul is (1) a stirrer up of στάσεις, (2) the ring- 
leader of a sect, and (3) guilty of an attempt 
to profane the temple. The charges are most 
skilfully chosen. Felix, with his experience (v.1) 
of Jewish affairs, would realize how dangerous 
such a prisoner was to the peace of his province. 
Tertullus is a competent counsel, and knows his 
man. 


The grammar of the speech is dislocated, the participle of 
v.15 has no proper principal verb ; the interpolated passage only 
partially supplies this defect. Oases of broken construction 
are somewhat frequent in the speeches of the latter part of 
Acts: see 2418f. 262.16.23- (an obvious condensation)°8, The 
author had not worked up his drafts into their final form, or at 
any rate the finishing touches were not given. A more remark- 
able example of this may be found in the eighth book of 
Thucydides, where all the speeches are left in the form of rough 
abstracts. 


On fanciful etymologies suggested for the name 
(τερατολόγος, Ter-Tullius) see Basil Jones in Smith’s 
DB, s.v. A. ROBERTSON. 


TESTAMENT.—This word does not occur in the 
EV of the OT; and, whereas in the AV of the NT 
it occurs 13 times, this number is reduced to 2 in 
the RV by the substitution of ‘covenant’ in 11 
places. In the NT the Gr. equivalent both of 
‘testament’ and of ‘covenant’ is invariably δια- 
θήκη. In the LXNX the same Gr. word is the 
equivalent of bérith (‘covenant’) except in two 
passages, Dt 9% (μαρτύριον, pl.) and 3 (1) K 115 
(ἐντολή, pl.), while it represents no other Heb. word, 
according to the best authorities, except about 8 
times: Ex 9721 317 32) (‘édzith, ‘testimony ’), Dt 9° 
(dabar, ‘word ’),2 Ch 254 (kathvb, ‘whatis written ἢ), 
Jer 41 (34) 18 (dibré habbérith, ‘words of the cove- 
nant’), Dn 918 (¢érah, ‘law’), and Zee 114 ’ahkdvah, 
‘brotherhood’). This double exclusiveness is a 
peculiarity of the LXX version, for bérizh is often 
represented in the later versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion by συνθήκη, the common 
Gr. word for ‘covenant’ in its more exact sense of 
compact between parties. apparently. then, the 
choice of διαθήκη was deliberate, and has severely 
ruled out συνθήκη, even where the latter would 
have been more strictly correct, as Ps 82 (83)5 the 
compact made with one another by Edom, Moab, 
etce.: 1K (S) 23% the covenant between David 
and Jonathan. Why this deliberate determina- 
tion, extending even to solecism? Theidea mainly 
associated with bérith was religious, that of an 
independent, voluntary engagement or settlement 
on the part of God, and the ‘least unsuitable’ 
Gr. equivalent for this was διαθήκη, an arrange- 
ment by one, not συνθήκη, an agreement between 
two; for though διαθήκη meant, in ordinary Greek, 
a disposition by will, the verb διατίθεσθαι covered 
authoritative arrangements generally. This ‘ one- 
sided’ sense of διαθήκη (the acceptance of which is 
in harmony with Dr. Davidson’s interpretation of 
bérith in art. COVENANT) comes out very clearly 
in such uses of it as in Sir 1412. 2" ‘the covenant of 
the srave’ (the imposition of death), ‘ the covenant 
νον * Thou shalt die the death.”’ In Sir 24% 
διαθήκη is made equivalent to the Law, and in 
3(1) Καὶ 11} bérith is ἐντολαί (commandments), which 
Solomon had not kept. But the Divine ‘arrange- 
ment’ was a gracious one; ‘the Divine διαθήκη is a 
promise’ (Vaughan on Ro 9’, cf. Eph 2”); hence 
St. Paul, while he uses διαθήκη only 9 times, uses 
ἐπαγγελία 25 times, because it lays stress on God’s 
free grace; ef. Gn 15% (‘the Lord made a covenant 
with Abraham ... I will give,’ etce.), Ex 341° (‘T | 
will make a covenant... 1 will do marvels’), 
Is 59% («This is my covenant . . . my spirit shall 
not depart’). Itis true that there are conditions 
to be fulfilled; but the idea is that God imposes 


these as part of His beneficent arrangement ; just 
as a will imposes conditions, but is not a covenant 
in the strict sense of the term. (Cremer asserts 
that Philo uses διαθήκη in no other sense than that 
of ‘one-sided’ disposition). 

The LXX translators made their choice of δια- 
θήκη before its older signification was seriously 
affected by the extensive spread of will-making 
among the Greeks, and the assimilation by them 
of ‘Roman ideas on wills’ (Ramsay, Galatians, 
p. 360). Thus they had still at their disposal in 
the word the connotation of the solemnity and 
publicity of an irrevocable disposition by which, 
as a religious act, the maker of the disposition 
voluntarily, and by his own authority, bound his 
heir and, concurrently, himself in the presence of 
the community and its gods, assigning to the heir 
primarily the religious duties and rights of the 
family, and imposing arrangements which the heir 
had to carry out, and which he could at once 
undertake, and into the advantages of which he 
could at once enter, while he who made the dis- 
position was still living. A word with such a 
connotation suited the idea of an irrevocable 
promise made by God to His chosen people, freely 
and on His own absolute authority, a promise of a 
religious inheritance into which they could at once 
enter by fulfilling the conditions which God, on 
the same absolute authority, imposed (Ramsay, 
Galatians, p. 361 ff.). 

Διαθήκη is of course often used in the NT in the 
OT sense, Lk 1”, Ac 3%, Ro 9’, Eph 2! In some 
passages engagement and testamentary disposition 
seem to be combined (He 91°, 1 Co 11%), the διαθήκη 
being a testament in the light of the death, an 
engagement in the light of the blood shed as a 
pledge (Evans). The sense of ‘ will,’ the ordinary 
Gr. sense, is an exclusively NT usage; and this 
usage varies in its aspect according to the con- 
ceptions of the readers for whom the Epistles in 
which it occurs were designed. Thus the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—even if it was intended for a 
Church in Jerusalem and not in Rome—was written 
to a people who knew only the Roman will, out of 
which the rabbinical will in Palestine arose, and 
on which it was modelled. Hence the will there 
spoken of is regarded as in force only after the 
maker’s death (9%!"), and consequently the writer 
is led to argue that a death is connected with 
every Divine διαθήκη, specially with the last will, 
that of Christ; and according to Roman law the 
last will was alone valid. In Gal 315, on the other 
hand, where again a human will, a will dealing 
with an inheritance (8:8), furnishes the parallel, 
the writer conceives of a will known to his readers 
as irrevocable and unalterable, even by the maker, 
when once it has been made by him and ratified 
by public authority, and argues from this analogy 
that the Law could not, as a hostile codicil, 
abrogate the Promise. Turther, the devolution 
under this will was a devolution of religious 
responsibilities and rights, and those who inherited 
these under the will became there and then sons 
as inheriting and continuing the faith of Abraham 
(37). Such a will was not Roman but Greek, or 
rather Grzeco-Syrian, and its regulations are found 
in the Roman-Syrian law-book, which recognized 
Greco-Syrian law as still largely in force in the 
Eastern provinces. This law regarded will-making 
as per se son-making ; and where sons were thus 
made by adoption (Gal 45), which was not a Jewish 
practice of any importance, they could not be put 
away; they were even in a better position than 
sons by birth. Thus the line of thought is that the 
believing Gentiles inheriting and continuing the 
faith of Abraham became thereby adopted sons, 
with a title more secure than the ‘Jews by nature.’ 
But at Ro 8", ‘If sons, then heirs,’ the idea is 
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reversed. Here we are in the atmosphere of 
Roman law; and the idea in Roman law was that 
children must inherit. 

It is noticeable that the Latin word fedus, 
sienifying a covenant between parties, is also 
applied to an independent, ‘ one-sided’ disposition, 
arrangement, imposition. When Lucretius (i. 
254) writes of federa fati he means nothing else 
than the arrangements imposed by fate; and 
Vergil (Georg. i. 60) and Ovid (Met. x. 353), as 
well as Lucretius (v. 924), speak of the fadera 
imposed by nature. But the classical usage of 
διαθήκη as ‘will,’ and the close connexion of the 
word in the OT with the idea of κλῆρος (inherit- 
ance), together with the intensification in the NT 
of the idea of sonship, combined to bring Zesza- 
mentum into greater favour than fadus as the 
rendering of διαθήκη, especially as fadus suggested 
equality and testamentum supenority. Finally, 
as a consequence, festamentum became the title 
of the documents containing the attested promises 
of blessings willed by God and bequeathed to us in 
the death of Christ. 

LITERATURE.—Ramsay, Historical Commentary on Galatians 5 
Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht; Bruns and Sachau, Ain 
syrisch-rémisches Rechtsbuch aus dem fiinften Jahrhundert; 
Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Wérterbuch ; the publications by Grenfell 


and Hunt on the Egyptian papyri; and the various Com- 
mentaries and Bible Dictionaries. oJ. MASSIE. 


TESTAMENTS GF THE XII PATRIARCHS.— 
i, TITLE AND CONTENTS.— This most valuable 
pseudepigraph has never received the attention it 
deserves, but the next few years will witness a 
full atonement for past neglect. This writing 
consists, as the title indicates, of the dying com- 
mands of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 
ehildren. The idea is in part derived from the 
Testament of Jacob in Gn 49. Each Testament 
treats of some virtue or vice which finds special 
illustration in the life of this or that patriarch. 
In some cases the virtue or vice in question ap- 
pears in the title. This holds true of the Greek 
MS C throughout. But in this respect C is late ; 
for in Οἵ and R all mention of the virtues and 
vices is omitted, and where they appear in P (as 
they do in a few cases) they differ in all but two 
instances from C. In the Armenian Version the 
titles of Simeon, Benjamin, Issachar, and Zebulun 
contain no reference to ethical characteristics, and 
those of Levi and Gad differ from their forms in 
CP. It is probable, therefore, that the name of 
each Testament was originally merely Διαθήκη in 
the Greek Version, followed by the name of the 
particular patriarch to whom it was ascribed, and 
ΓΝ in the original with a similar sequence. 
(Compare the Hebrew title of the Testament of 
Naphtali *Sn51 nsns, published by Gaster, and ob- 
serve that ms is used technically of a man’s last 
will and testament, 25S 17%, 2K 201, Is 38}). 
According to R, it is true that the title of each 
Testament is merely the name of the patriarch. 
The title of the entire work was probably ‘The 
Twelve Patriarchs’; for 1t is mentioned simply as 
Πατριάρχαι in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, the 
Synopsis Athanasii, and other lists. 

In the next place it is to be observed that in 
each of the Testaments three elements can be dis- 
tinguished. (1) The patriarch gives a brief history 
of his life, in which he emphasizes his particular 
virtue or vice. This history is generally a mid- 
rashic expansion of certain biblical statements, 
but in some cases it contains materials that are in 
direct conflict with them. (2) The patriarch next 
proceeds to ‘improve’ on the incidents just set 
forth in his own career, and exhorts his children 
to imitate the virtues or to shun the vices that 
were conspicuous in it. (3) Finally, the patriarch 

* COPR denote Greek MSS. See helow, § v. (a). 
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deals prophetically with the destinies of hig 
descendants, emphasizes the premier rank and 
authority of Levi and Judah, and foretells the 
evils of overthrow and captivity that they will 
bring upon themselves should they fall into sin and 
disown the hegemony of Levi and Judah. ‘These 
predictions are for the most part of purely Jewish 
authorship, but not a few are distinctively Chris- 
tian. 

ii, Criticism.—To account for the conflicting 
Jewish and Christian elements which appear side by 
side in the work, Grabe (Spicileg. Patrwn?, 1714, 
i. 129-144, 335-374) suggested that the book was 
written by a Jew and subsequently interpolated 
by a Christian. This hypothesis, however, failed 
till recently to gain the suflrages of scholars, 
mainly owing to the opposition of Corrodi (Ariz. 
Gesch. des Chiliasmus, i. 101-110), For nearly 
two centuries after Grabe little progress was made. 
Nitzsch (de Test. XII Patriarch. libro VT pseud., 
Wittenberg, 1810) described the author as a Jewish 
Christian of Alexandria, who had imbibed many 
Essene doctrines ; whereas Ritseh] (Znistehung der 
altkathol. Kirche}, 322 ff.) assigned the book to a 
Gentile Christian, mainly on the ground of Benja- 
min 11, a chapter which, we now know, is a Chris- 
tian interpolation ; but in thesecond edition of the 
work abandoned this view and advocated a Naza- 
rene authorship. 

It is needless here to enter on a discussion of the views of 
Kayser (Die Test. der Zwolf Patr., in Reuss and Cunitz’s Bei- 
trage zu den theolog. Wissenschaften, 1851, pp. 107-140), who, 
falling hack on Grabe’s theory of interpolation, traced the book 
to Ehionitic circles; or on those of Vorstman (Disquisitio de 
Test. XII Patriarcharum origine et pretio, 1857), who suh- 
mitted Kayser’s theory to a severe criticism, and concluded that 
the Testaments showed no trace of Ebionism, hut were the 
product of Gentile Christianity. This conclusion, which up- 
holds Ritschl’s first view, was suhsequently upheld by Hilgenfeld 
(ZW, 1858, pp. 395 ff.; 1871, 302 ff.), while the view of Nitzsch 
was adopted hy Langen (Das Judenthum, 1866, pp. 140-157 
and Sinker (Test. Χ 11 Patr. 1869, pp. 16-34; Appendix with 
collation of R and P, 1879; art. ‘Test. XT Patr.’ in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, iv. 865-874). 

It must be confessed that, so far, few results of 
permanent value were arrived at, but in 1884 a 
creat advance was made through Schnapp (Die 
Test. der XII Patr. untersucht, Walle, 1884), whe 
revived in an improved form Grabe’s hypothesis 
of Christian interpolation of an originally Jewish 
work. Sechnapp’s theory is that in its origmal 
form the book consisted of biographical details 
respecting each of the patriarchs, and of appro- 
priate exhortations founded on these details. 
Thus the work embraced only two of the three 
elements mentioned above. At a later date this 
book was worked over by a Jewish writer, who 
enriched all the Testaments with sections dealing 
with the coming destinies of the various tribes and 
with other details of an apocalyptic character. 
Finally, the book was re-edited by a Christian, who 
in some cases made large additions, and in others 
merely modified the text in order to adapt its 
predictions to Christianity. 

Subsequent research has notably confirmed part 
of the above theory. Thus Conybeare’s collation 
of the Armenian Version in the JQ& [1893], 375- 
398 ; [1896], 260-268, 471-485, proved that very 
many of the passages marked by Schnapp as 
Christian interpolations were absent from that 
version. 

Since Schnapp’s work the Testaments have been 
rehandled from various sides, by Kohler (JOR, 
1893, pp. 400-406), Gaster (PSLA, 1893, 1894), 
Marshall (PSBA, 1894), Charles (Encyclopedia 
Biblica, 1899, i. 237-241), and Bousset (ΖΛ ΤΊ, 
1900, 142-175, 187-209). Bousset’s articles are of 
creat value, and will call for frequent reference. 

Since many of the ahove articles were published hefore 


Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepiqraphen des Alten Teste- 
ments, 1900, it must he confessed that it is with disappointment 
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that scholars have turned to Schnapp’s introduction to and 
translation of the Testaments in that volume. Both are quite 
inadequate from the standpoint of our present knowledge. 


1. Christian Interpolations.—These were, as we 
have seen, rejected by Schnapp merely on internal 

ounds in 1884, though he could occasionally have 
Justified his conelusions from R. But even in his 
translation * of 1900 he has repeatedly failed to 
call attention to the fact that his conjecture is 
confirmed by MS evidence, and in many passages 
he has attributed too much to the interpolator, 
where a study of his textual authorities would 
have enabled him to make much smaller and 
neater excisions. But not only can the student 
summon rich textual materials to his aid, he can 
also in not a few cases deteet the interpolator’s 
hand in certain poetical passages where the 
foreign element destroys the rhythm and paral- 
lelism. Thus Levi 18, Judah 25, Simeon 6, Dan 5 
are either wholly or in part Hebrew poetry. Only 
the first of these has been recognized by Schnapp 
as being such. We quote a few lines as an illus- 
tration— 

Τότε ἐκλείψει ἡ γὴ Xam, 

Kal was λαὸς ἀπολεῖται. 

Tors καταπαύσει ἡ γῇ rare ἀπὸ τῶρὼ χϑε, 

Kai πᾶσα ἡ ὑπὸ οὐρανὸν ἀπὸ πολέμεου. 

Τότε Dy ἐνδοξωασθήσεται, 

“Ors Κύριος ὁ Θεὸς μέγας τοῦ Ἰσραήλ, φαινόμενος ial γῆς 

ὡς ἄνθρωπος καὶ σώξων ἐν αὐτῷ τὸν "Adam, 

Τότε δοθήσονται πώντα τὰ πνεύμλωατα τῆς πλάνης εἰς καωταπάτησιν, 

Καὶ ἄνθρωποι βασελεύσουσι τῶν πονηρῶν πνευμά των, 

It will be seen that v.6 destroys the parallelism. We must 
reject as interpolations μέγως τοῦ "Ἰσραήλ and σώζων ἐν αὐτῷ τὸν 
᾿Αδάμ from a comparison of the two Armenian recensions (see 


Bousset, ZNTW [1900], 147). The ὡς ὥνθρωπος is ayainst the 
parallelism. The verse probably read— 


"Ors Kipsos ὁ Θεὸς φανήσεται ἐπὶ γῆς. 


By means of textual authorities the Christian 
interpolations can be removed from Reuben, 
Issachar, Judah, and Zebulun. Those in Simeon 
can be reduced to one or two phrases in 6. 7, and 
likewise those in chapter 8. Dan 5. 6. 7 cannot be 
wholly purged by means of textual authorities, 
nor yet Naphtali 4, 8.—In Joseph 19 the Greek is 
defective and the Armenian corrupt; but Schnapp 
is wrong in branding the bulk of it as a Christian 
interpolation, it is probably a fragment of an early 
Maccabeean Apocalypse.—As regards Benjamin, 
though the distinetively Christian phrases are 
omitted by the Armenian at the close of 3, yet the 
promise of redemption through Joseph is sus- 
picious. Though ἄμωμος ὑπὲρ ἀνόμων παραδοθήσεται 
could be said of him, yet the next phrase ἀναμάρ- 
τήῆτος ὑπὲρ ἀσεβῶν ἀποθανεῖται cannot be justly re- 
ferred to him. In 9 the Christian interpolations 
in the Gr. are wanting in the Arm., save the words 
ὑβρισθήσεται (cf. Lk 1853) and ἐξουθενωθήσεται (Lk 
231), which appear Christian. In Levi 2. 3 the 
text of COP is very corrupt, but by means of 
recension a of the Armenian and R it is possible 
to recover the primitive Jewish text. This latter 
text described the three heavens, but this account 
was intended by the interpolator to be an account 
of the seven heavens. ‘To this question we shall 
return presently, In Levi 4 and 10 and in 1457 
Christian interpolations are present alike in Gr. 
and Arm., and one or two phrases at the close 
of 16. Thefamous passage in Levi 8, which claims 
for the descendant of Levi the triple honours of 
prophet, priest, and king, becomes intelligible 
through the aid of R and the Arm., and is of 
Jewish origin. It refers to John Hyreanus. To 
this section we shall return later. 

The Christian interpolations, therefore, which 

*Schnapp has printed in his translation all the passages he 
considers Christian interpolations, in spaced type. This is a 
very convenient arrangement. We shall touch upon most of 
these in the sequel. 


+ Where a form such as 145 is used in reference to the 
Testaments, it means ch. 14, line 5, in Sinker’s edition. 


cannot be eliminated by textual authorities, do 
not extend beyond certain phrases or sentences in 
Sim. 6. 7, Levi 4. 10. 14.17, Dan 5. 6. 7, Napht. 
4, 8, Asher 7, Joseph 19, Benj. 3 (ἢ). 9.* Thus by 
means of recent research about three-fourths of 
the Christian interpolations have been removed 
from the text. 

2. The Source and Character of the Christian 
Interpolations.—Schnapp was of opinion that all 
the Christian passages were inserted in the text by 
a single Christian interpolator. The present writer 
in 1899 (Hneyc. Biblica, i. 239) contended that the 
evidence pointed rather to a succession of inter: 
polators. Bousset, however (7 NT'W [1900], 174), 
has since maintained Schnapp’s view, on the ground 
of the unusual affinities subsisting between the 
interpolated passages. Assuming, then, that all 
the interpolations were from one hand, Bousset 
has not much difficulty in determining the prob- 
able period of the interpolator to be between A.D. 
150 and 200. But his assumption cannot be main- 
tained, as we hope to show presently. In the 
meantime, excluding the conflicting statements, 
we have the following theological doctrines in the 
Christian additions :— 


Thus ‘the Lamb of God,’ Benj. 318, ‘the Only-begotten,’ 
Benj. 98, should be born of a virgin of Judah, Jos. 192f, a man, 
indeed, Napht. 411, a inan from the seed of Judah, Jud. 242, yet 
at once God and man, Sim. 74. ‘God’ should ‘ take a body,’ 
Sim. 645, and appear as ‘God in the fiesh,’ Benj, 10186, and 
dwell with men on earth, Napht. 8°. He should be ‘ sinless,’ 
Jud. 244, Benj. 319, ‘the Light of the world,’ having come 
‘to lighten every man,’ Levi 149, ‘the Branch of the Most High 
and Fount of life for all flesh,’ Jud. 248. He should be a High 
Priest, Reub. 618f, and ‘the Saviour of Israel,’ Napht. 88, ‘ the 
Saviour of the Gentiles,’ Dan 616, the Saviour of the world, 
Levi 411 1°75, Benj. 318, and ‘save Israel and all the Gentiles,’ 
Asher 78 (Benj. 329), yea, all mankind, Levi 219 (Sim. 611} 16), 
On earth Ie should be baptized, Levi 1814, and acknowledged 
by the voice of the Father from heaven, Levi 18!2, should after- 
wards be seized by the high priests, Levi 145. 6, ‘ insulted, set at 
nought and lifted up on a tree,’ Benj. 99%, crucified, Levi 413, 
‘die for the godless,’ Benj. 31%. The veil of the temple should 
be rent, Benj. 910, Hades robbed through His sufferings, Levi 4°: 
He should redeem His sons from Beliar, Zeb. 9164, take the 
captives from Beliar, even the souls of the saints, Dan 525f, 
ascend from Hades, Benj. 9118, rise from the dead, Levi 167 
175f., ascend into heaven, Levi 186, Benj. 912.f 


The above is a fairly full Christology to be 
worked into a Jewish book. We have now to 
draw attention to conflicting statements on the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 


In accordance with the account just given, it is said in Benj. 
1014f. that ‘the King of heaven will appear on earth in the form 
of a man’ (ἐν μορφῇ ἀνθρώπου. On the other hand, the doctrine 
is probably Docetic in Zeb. 919 ‘ye will see God in the fashion 
of a man’ (ἐν σχήμωτι ἀνθρώπου), and undoubtedly so in Asher 73 
‘God in the semblance of man’ (θεὸς εἰς ἄνδρω ὑποκρινόμενος). 
Again, there is a third view represented, the Patripassian, in 
Sim, 610f, where we read of ‘the Lord, the great God of Israel,’ 
appearing on earth asman. In Asher 7®f- the language betrays 
the same standpoint: ‘The Highest (6 ὝΨιστος) will visit the 
earth—as man, eating and drinking with men’; and in Levi 45 
‘the sufferings of the Highest.’ The contrast is brought into 
fuller relief by such a declaration as that in Levi 411 ‘Till the 
Lord visit all the nations through the mercy of his Son.’ Again 
there isa want of uniformity as regards the descent of Christ. 
Thus He is said to be from Judah only, Napht. 88, from Judah 
ane Levi, Gad 813, Dan 5%, from Levi and Judah, Sim. 74, Lev, 
218. 19, 


Together with the above phenomena, we should 
observe that the Christian additions are ve 
differently attested by the Gr. MSS COPR. 
has the fewest of these, and in many cases attests 
single-handed the non-interpolated text against 
COP and the two Arm. recensions; OP attest 
it in a few eases, and C in at least one (Levi 18"). 
Of the two Armenian recensions, a agrees most 
with R, and 8 with COP. Finally, each Gr. MS 
has Christian additions peculiar to itself, and 

* Bousset (op. cit. p. 173) makes the list slightly shorter. 

t In addition to the above, observe the important passage 
(Benj. 11) regarding St. Paul, which mentions his writings and 
achievements; also the expansion of the account of the three 
heavens into one of the seven heavens in Lervi2. 3; but this 


! expansion may be due to a Jewish hand. 
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similarly the Armenian Version (cf. Sim. 715) and 
apparently each of its recensions. 

From the above facts, therefore, we conclude 
that the Christian additions are due to several 
hands, and were made at different periods, probably 
from the middle of the 2nd cent. onwards. 

3. Integrity of original Jewish Testaments.—We 
have seen how thoroughly critical research has 
confirmed Schnapp’s theory that the Christian 
references in the text are the result of interpola- 
tion. We have now to consider his second hypo- 
thesis, that the apocalyptic sections do not belong 
to the original work, which confined itself to bio- 
graphical details and practical exhortations founded 
ou these. Thus two different sources are postulated. 
But Schnapp has not succeeded in establishing 
this hypothesis as he did theformer. He has tried 
to show, indeed, that in the Testament of Joseph 
we have two partially conflicting accounts of 
Joseph’s history, derived from different authors— 
8.6. 1-10* and 10°-18. But, even if we agreed with 
him that these sections sprang from two distinct 
sources, this concession would not support his 
hypothesis. On the other hand, his analysis of 
this Testament may be quite wrong. We may 
have here merely a transposition of the text such 
as is found in the Ethiopic Enoch, chs. 91-94. 
Nearly every difficulty disappears if we read it in 
the following order—l. 10-16. 2-9. 17-20. In the 
Testament of Levi the section ch. 2, ws δὲ ἐποιμαίνο- 
μεν. .. 6, ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ μου, certainly conflicts with 
its present context. ‘This vision does not refer to 
the events before and after, except in 5°*8, but has 
a general fitness, in that its object is the glorifica- 
tion of Levi. The writer of the Testament may 
have embodied this section from already existing 
materials, or it may have been added subsequently 
by an interpolator. But, neglecting further con- 
sideration of Schnapp’s hypothesis of two Jewish 
sources, we may observe that the evidence points 
rather to a groundwork, written, as we shall 
presently see, in the 2nd cent. B.c., in praise of the 
earlier Maccabeans, and enlarged with certain 
interpolations of a conflicting character in the 
Ist cent. B.C. These interpolated sections, which 
constitute an attack on the later Maccabzeans, are 
Levi 10. 14-16, Judah 21-23, Dan 5 (certain para- 
eraphs), Zebulun 9, Sim. 74.* With these sections 
we shall deal presently when establishing the dates 
of their origin and that of the groundwork. 

iii. DAtTE.—The earliest reference to our book 
by name is not earlier than Origen (Hom. in 
Josuam, 15° fed. Lommatzsch, xi. 143]: ‘In aliquo 
quodam libello qui appellatur testamentum duo- 
decim patriarcharum, quamvis non habeatur in 
canone, talem tamen quendam sensum invenimus 
quod per singulos peccantes singuli satanze in- 
telligi debeant’), An earlier reference may exist 
in Fragment 17, Irenzeus (ed. Stirren, i. 836, 837). 
External evidence, therefore, is of slight service 
for our present purpose. ‘The internal evidence, 
however, is happily clear and decisive. 


The groundwork of the Testaments constituted an apology ! 


on behalf of the Maccabean high priests. Thus in Reub, 619. 20 
the words drofuvsiras ἐν πολέμοις spoerais xel ὡοράτοις can only be 
interpreted of a high priest who is also a warrior.f Such~ a 
description would suit John Hyrcanus, Earlier in the same 
chapter this double function is referred to more clearly, d:«- 
στελεῖ εἰς κρίσιν καὶ θυσίως ὑπὲρ παντὸς ᾿Ισραήλ. And a few lines 
later, εὐλογήσετωι τὸν ᾿Ισρωὴλ «. « ὅτι by αὐτῷ ἐξελέξωτο Ἰζύριος 
βωσιλεύειν πωντὸς τοῦ λαοῦ (Β). But the reference becomes still 
clearer in Levi 819-21 ὁ τρίτος ἐπικληθήσεται αὐτῷ ὄνομα καινόν, ὅτι 
βασιλεὺς ἐν τῷ (Arm. Gr. MSS give ἐκ τοῦ wrongly) ᾿Ιούδα ἀναστῆ- 
Tires, woe ποιήσει ἱερωατείοον νέων, κωτὸὰ τὸν τύτον τῶν ἐθνῶν, εἰς πάντα 


* So also Bousset on the whole (op. cit. 189 Η.} in 1900. The 
resent writer had drawn attention to this fact in his #schato- 
ogy, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, 1899, and to the early 

elements in the Testaments in Hneyc. Bibliea, i. 237-241. 

t Another reference to the warrior priests occurs in Sim. ὅθ, 
wot ev Agu) ἀδικήσουσιν iv ῥομφαίᾳ ἀλλ᾽ ob δυνήσονται πρὸς Αευΐ, ὅτι 
πόλεμον Kupiou πολερεῇσει. 


τὰ evy.* These clauses point clearly to the civil and priestly 
functions of the Maccabees subsequent to B.c, 158, and a few 
lines further on the attribution of prophetic powers to this 
family (ἡ δὲ πωρουσία αὑτοῦ ἀγαπητή, ὡς προφήτης ὑψίστου [0] 
enables us to identify the very meinber of this dynasty to whom 
our author alludes. This was John Hyrcanus,} who, according 
to Josephus (BJ 1. ii. 4; Ant. xm x. 7), combined in his own 
person the threefold offices of prophet, priest, and king (τρία 
γοῦν τὰ κρατιστεύοντα μεόνος εἶχεν THY TE ἀρχὴν τοῦ SOyoug καὶ τὴν 
ἀρχιερωσύνην καὶ προῴφητείων). This limits tbe date of the work to 
Β.0, 1385-105, To the above period belongs the eschatology of 
the Messianic hymn in Dan 5%3-33, according to the best textual 
autborities, with the exception of such an expression as τὰς 
“ψυχὰς τῶν ἁγίων καλέσει εἰς ἑαυτόν (SO Arm.) in Dan 526, and of 
one or two phrases.{ The same is true of the Messianic hymn 
in Jud. 24 and the account of the resurrection in Jud. 25. 

Unhappily, the second Apocalypse in Jos. 19 is too hopelessly 
corrupt, even in tbe Armenian,$ to arrive at any definite chrono- 
logy. Finally, in Napht. 614-16 the successive nations are men- 
tioned that brought Israel into bondage; the last of these is 
the Syrians: ᾿Ασσύριοι, Μῆδοι, Πέρσωι, ᾿Ἑλιμαῖοι, Τελαχαῖοι, 
Χαλδαῖοι, Σύροι, Ξληρονομιήσουσιν ἐν αἰχμαλωσίᾳ τὰ δώδεκα σκήπτρῳ 
τοῦ "Ἰσραήλ. Thus the passage was written prior to the domina- 
tion of Rome, 2.¢. before B.c. 63. 


The book, therefore, so far as we have considered 
it, was written between B.c. 135 and 63. Since, 
however, no reason has appeared for bringing the 
terminus ad quem later than B.c. 103, the work 
may safely be assigned to the years B.c. 135-108.|| 
It would thus form a sequel to Eth. Enoch 83-90, 
which was written before B.c. 161. It reproduces 
some of its phraseology in Jos. 19. 


But certain passages, to which we have already referred, 
belong, like Eth. Enoch 91-104, and the Psalms of Solomon, toa 
later date. In these the Maccabean king-priests are the object 
of the fiercest invective. These attacks are made in Levi 1014, 25, 
where, as in Ps-Sol 2. 4. 8, the priests are charged with destroy- 
ing the Law and teaching false doctrine (cf. Eth. En. 942), with 
seducing Israel (cf. Eth. En 945 10410), with profaning the temple, 
with committing fornication, and marrying the daughters of 
the Gentiles. Again, in Jud. 23, Judah is charged with every 
kind of abomination and idolatry (cf. Etb. En 997-9), But the 
notes of time are still more manifest in Jud. 2213, which speaks 
of internal divisions and civil wars and the overthrow of the 
Maccabwan dynasty by aliens (ἐσώξει δὲ αὐτοῖς διαιρέσεις κατ᾽ 
ἀλλήλων καὶ πόλεμοι συνεχεῖς ἔσονται ἔν "᾿Ισραῆλ, καὶ ἐν ἀλλοφύλοις 
συντελεσθήσεται ἡ βασιλείω αὐτῶν [Arm. Gr. pov]) The aliens 
may be taken to be the Romans or the Herodian dynasty (which 
was of Idumvan origin) In Zeb. 947! the civil strife between 
Aristobulus 11. and Hyrcanus 11. is clearly depicted: Μὴ σχισθῆτε 
εἰς δύο κιφάλας... ᾽Ἦν ἐσχώταις ἡμέραις « . . διαιρεθήσεσθε ἐν Ἰσραήλ, 
καὶ δύο βασιλεῦσιν ἐξακολουθήσετε. Since the writer in the last 
passage says that this civil war will be ἐν ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις (ch 
Levi 10, ἐπὶ συντελείῳ τῶν αἰώνων 5 also Levi 14), it follows that the 
composition of Levi 10. 14-16, Jud. 22. 23, Dan 5613-23, Zeb. 9, 
cannot be of a much later date, and may be reasonably assigned 
to the years B.c. 60-40. It is more difficult to determine tbe 
date of Jud. 21. This cbapter stands by itself in attacking the 
monarchy and in upholding the priesthood. Bousset (op. cit. 
192) assigns it to the time of Hyrcanus 1]. 


iv. LANGUAGE. —The time of composition in 
itself determines this question in the main. The 
various writers of the work belonged in all cases 
to the ranks of the HASIDHANS, who maintained 
the doctrines afterwards upheld by the Pharisees. 
The original, we therefore Peectths, was written in 
Semitic, and, in all probability, in Hebrew. The 
present writer has elsewhere pointed out (Encye. 
Biblica, i. 239-241) that (1) Hebrew constructions 
and expressions are frequent, (2) that parono- 
masiz# which are lost in the Greek can frequently 


* This kingly high priest is the theme also of Levi 182— 
Tors ἔγερεϊ Kiipsos ἱερέως ποινόν, 
2 σάντις οἱ λόγοι Ἰξυρίου ἀποκαλυφθήσονται. 
Koel αὐτὸς ποιήσει κρίσιν ἀληθείας ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς ἐν σλήθει ἡ μερῶν, 
Kal ἀνατελεῖ ἄστρον αὐτοῦ ἐν οὐρανῷ ὡς βασιλέως (P Arm.), 

ἡ So already Kohler, JQR ν. 402; and subsequently Bousset. 

{ The Messianic hope here appears asin Eth. En. 83-90. The 
Messiah is said to proceed from ‘Judah and Levi.’ This is 
certainly wrong for ‘Judah’ or ‘ Levi’ or ‘ Levi and Judah’; ef, 
Dan 59, Reub. 6, Sim. 5. 7, Levi 2, Iss. 5. The order ‘ Judah and 
Levi’ isfound in Christian interpolations, as Bousset has already 
recognized ; cf. Gad 8, Jos.19. According to Jud. 24, the Messiah 
is to be descended from Judah. ‘This no doubt is what is meant 
in Etb. En. 9037-88; for the Messiah is there distinguished from 
Judas Maccabeus, who is represented as fighting till the advent 
of the Messianic kingdom. Bousset assigns both these hymns 
to the latter half of the 1st cent. B.c.; but the cbaracter of tbe 
escbatology is wholly against this assumption. 

8 See Preuschen’s translation in ZNTW [1900], 188. 


ἢ This date holds good of the narrative portions also. See 


᾿ς Bousset, op. cit. 197-2065. 
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be restored by retranslation into Hebrew, and 
(3) that certain passages which are obscure or 
unintelligible in the Greek become clear on re- 
translation into Hebrew. We shall content our- 
selves with one or two examples of the above 
statements. 


Thus in Reub. 8 ἐν αὐτῷ ἐξελέξωτο τε 129 33 Levi 819 ἐσικληθή- 
σέται αὐτῷ ὄνομα xeivdv=W1N OW 5 ΝΡ. Napht. 19ἐν πανουργίᾳ 
ἐποίησε Paxnr. -. διὰ τοῦτο ἐκλήθην Νεφθαλρίμοξε, ,, ΠῚ mbnps 
ΛΠ) SANTI 125. Finally, in Napht. 63f- ἰδοὺ πλοῖον ἤρχετο » « 
μεστὸν ταρίχων, ἐκτὸς ναυτῶν καὶ κυβερνήτου, the phrase μεστὸν 
ταρίχων, Which=7 δὲ 212, has arisen from ἃ corrupt dittography 
of ΠΡῸ ΝΞ: τεἐκτὸς ναυτῶν, This last fact was pointed out by 
Gaster (PSBA, Dec. 1898, Feb. 1894) in his edition of the Hebrew 
text of a Testament of Naphtali, and may be regarded as con- 
clusive; for the above phrase is found in this Hebrew Testa- 


ment—nop nba... ΠΕΡῚΠ Iw AIM. 


vy. VERSIONS (Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, Armenian, 
Slavonic, Latin).—The earliest versions were the 
Greek, the Armenian, and probably the Syriac. 
(a) Of the Greek Version:six MSS are known. 
these, the Cambridge MS (C) of the 10th and the 
Oxford MS (0) of the 14th cent. have already been 
made known through Sinker’s edition of the Greek 
text (The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
1869); the Vatican MS (R) of the 13th and the 
Patmos MS (P) of the 16th cent., through the 
Appendix he published in 1879. ‘The two remain- 
ing MSS are still unpublished, but are being used 
by Sinker in forming a new Greek text. It is to 
be presumed that in the new text R will be mainly 
followed and not C as in the old edition. 

(ὃ) The Aramaic Version.—This version was not 
brought to light till quite recently. Only one 
complete leaf and a half of the entire MS have 
been preserved. The MS was brought by Schechter 
from the Cairo Genizah in 1896, and its contents 
recognized in 1900 by H. L. Pass, who, together 
with J. Arendzen, published the text in the JOR 
[1900], 651-661. The fragmentary folio contains a 
passage somewhat similar to Jud.5. The complete 
folio has portions of Levi 11-13. Although at 
times the Greek and Aramaic agree word for word, 
they more often diverge both as to contents and to 
order. The Aramaic is much fuller. It is note- 
worthy that it agrees in this respect with the 
Syriac fragment against the Greek. To this point 
we shall return in dealing with that version. 

(c) The Syriae Version.—Of this version only a 
fragment remains, preserved in a Syr. MS [Brit. 
Mus., Add. 17,193 — Caz. ii. 997], dated A.D. 874. 
This MS consists of a series of 125 extracts from 
different sources, No. 80 of which is derived from 
Levi 12. This extract contains three sentences 
which are unattested by the Greek, and it was 
probably on this ground that Preuschen (2NTW 
[1900], 108) declared that its evidence was valueless 
as regards the existence of a Syriac Version. Now, 
it is worthy of remark that these additional three 
sentences are present word for word in the newly 
discovered Aramaic; and yet, so far as all three 
versions have a common text, the Syriac and Greek 
agree against the Aramaic. Thus, Gr. and Syr. 
give ὀκτώ where Aram. = ὀκτωκαίδεκα, and where 
the former give ὀκτωκαίδεκα the latter = évvea- 
καίδεκα. 

(α) The Armenian ἸγογδιοΉ. --- Τὺ is to F. C. 
Conybeare that we owe our first knowledge of the 
value of the Armenian Version, through his 
collation of the Armenian with Sinker’s Greek 
text of the Testaments of Reuben, Simeon, 
Judah, Dan, Joseph, Benjamin (JQF [1895], 375- 
398; [1896], 260-268, 471-485). In 1896 the first 
Armenian edition of the text was published by 
the Mechitarist Fathers at Venice in a small 
volume, including many other non-canonical writ- 
ings of the OT. This edition is based on five 


MSS.* Subsequently Preuschen wrote a learned 
article (ZN TVW [1900], 106-140), in which he shows, 
in dependence on the Venice edition, that thera 
were two recensions of the Armenian text « and 8, 
of which the former is much the briefer and 
earlier, and contains likewise fewer Christian 
interpolations. In this article he gives a German 
translation of the Testament of Levi. For further 
details see op. cit. 130-140. 

(6) The Slavonic Version.—This version exists in 
two recensions, which are published by Tichon- 
rawow in his Monuments of Old Russvan Apoe- 
ryphal Literature [1863], 1, 96-145 and 146-232. 
With the help of Bonwetsch, Bousset tested this 
version and found it worthless for textual purposes. 
εἶ Β most nearly related to the Greek text of 

(P). 

(7) No earlier Latin Version is known than that 
of Robert Grosseteste. This was made from C, 
aud is valueless, therefore, from a critical stand- 
point. 

vi. VALUE OF THE ‘TESTAMENTS, — This work 
has been simply a sealed book till the present, 
owing to the difficulty of discriminating the 
various elements in the text. Now that we have 
achieved this task in its main outlines, we discover 
that we have in the groundwork of the Testa- 
ments a unique work of the 2nd cent. B.C. ; for, 
with the exception of Jubilees, it constitutes the 
only Apology in Jewish literature for the religious 
and civil hegemony of the Maccabees from the 
Pharisaiec standpoint. ‘To the few Jewish inter- 
polations which belong to the next cent. a large 
interest attaches; for these, like Eth. Enoch 91- 
104 and the Psalms of Solomon, constitute an 
unmeasured attack on every office — prophetic, 
priestly, or kingly—administered by the Macca- 
bees. But, turning aside from the historical to the 
religious bearings of the book, we may notice 
shortly its eschatology, its teaching on the various 
heavens, and its peculiar view as to the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

(a) The Eschatology.—We shall confine our atten- 
tion to three Messianic passages, Levi 18, Jud. 24. 25, 
and Dan 5“*, According to Levi 18, the Messiah is 
to spring from Levi and be the eternal High Priest 
and civil ruler of the nation, Levi 18. During his 
rule sin should gradually cease, Levi 18"; Beliar be 
bound, Levi 1830. 21; the gates of Paradise be opened 
and the saints eat of the tree of life, Levi 18°, We 
have here an eternal Messianic kingdom on earth 
asin Eth. Enoch 83-90. In Jud. 24. 25 and Dan 
5°3-33 the forecast is on the whole the same, save 
that the Messiah is to spring not from Levi but 
fron Judah (Jud. 249, Dan 5°), as no doubt also 
in Eth. Enoch 90% 38, These hymns would be 
earlier, if we are right, than that in Levi 18, and 
would thus be written before enthusiasm for John 
Hyrcanus had reached its height. According to 
these hymns, the resurrection (of the righteous 2) is 
to take place during the Messiah’s reign (Jud. 25), 
the evil spirits are to be cast into eternal fire (Jud. 
251°) the saints to live in Eden (Dn 5%), and all the 
nations to rejoice (Jud. 9536), and God to abide with 
men (Dan 5%). Here also we have an eternal 
Messianic kingdom on earth, in which the Gentiles 
participate. 


* There are seven other MSS known to scholars, Two of these 
have been collated by Conybeare, belonging respectively to the 
London Bible Society and to Lord Zouche; see ΖΝ [1900], 
108-110. 

+ In Dan the text says ‘Judah and Levi.’ Since this is the 
order of these names in the Christian interpolations, we must 
emend the phrase into ‘Levi and Judah,’ or simply ‘Levi’ or 
‘Judah.’ But, since the Messiah is nowhere else in the Testa- 
ments said to be sprung from ‘Levi and Judah’ (though it is 
declared that by means of Levi and Judah God will deliver 
Israel), we must fall back simply on ‘Levi’ or ‘Judah’ as the 
original text. We take it that ‘and Levi’ is an intrusion here, 


i See Ὁ. 723> note f. 
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(6) The three heavens and the seven heavens.— 
From R and the Armenian Version of Levi 2. 3 
it is now clear that these chapters contained origin- 
ally a description of only three heavens. R* alone 
preserves the true text here; for the two recensions 
of the Arm. α and 8 are both confused and corrupt, 
the former mentioning only two heavens, and the 
latter four, It was Lueken (JZichael [1898], 92) 
who first recognized this fact. Its further eluci- 
dation we owe to Bousset (ZNTIW 159-163). Thus 
it appears that a belief in the three heavens pre- 
vailed early in the 2nd cent. B.c. It has thus an 
older attestation in Judaism than that of the seven 
heavens, but which is in reality the earlier we 
cannot at present say. 

(c) The Twelve Tribes.—The Twelve Tribes are 
supposed to be in existence at the date of the 
composition of this work, and in Palestine. Thus 
in Napht. 5! the Syrians are said to hold sway over 
them. In Reub. 6” the high priestly ruler (7.e. John 
Hyreanus) is ‘to judge and offer sacrifice for all 
Israel till the consummation of the times’; and ‘to 
bless Israel and Judah’ (Reub. 617, The very fact 
that the book is addressed to the Twelve Tribes, 
although 10; speaks of the ultimate dispersion or 
destruction of Reuben (6°), Dan, Gad, and Asher 
(Asher 7), points in the same direction. Bousset 
calls attention to the fact that the Letter of Aris- 
teas states that Eleazar the high priest sent six men 
of each of the Twelve Tribes to Ptolemy. This 
naturally presupposes the presence of the Twelve 
in Palestine or its neighbourhood. The idea that 
the Jewish kingdom embraced once again the entire 
nation, could easily arise when the Maccabees ex- 
tended their sway northwards over Samaria and 
Galilee and eastwards beyond the Jordan. This 
napa the older belief that nine tribes were 
still in captivity (see Eth. Enoch 89”, written 20 to 
30 years before the Testaments). But with the 
growing degradation of the later Maceabees the 
older idea revives. According to the Psalms of 
Solomon (1778-*- 5°), the dispersed tribes are to be 
brought back. This thought reappears frequently 
in the lst cent. A.D., and then in new forms. The 
nine or ten tribes were in the far East enjoying 
great prosperity (Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 31; Jos. 
Ant, XI. v. 2; Sib. Or. ii. 170-173), or, according toa 
later view, they were lost, and their place of abode 
was unknown to men, but God was keeping them 
safely till the Messianic times (4 Ezr 135-47), This 
form of the idea, which is now the current one, is 
not attested till after the fall of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


LITERATURE.—The principal authorities have been cited in the 
body of the above article. See, further, Schirer, GJ V 8 111, 262 
[Uu/P nn. iil, 124). Since the above article was written, an 
English translation of the Armenian Version has been published 
{Uneanonical Writings of the OT found in the Armenian MSS 
of St. Lazarus, Issaverdens, Venice, 1901, pp. 351-478). As the 
translator has made no attempt to distinguish between the two 
recensions, this translation is worthless from a critical stand- 


point. R. H. CHARLES. 


TESTIMONY.—In the OT this word is scarcely, 
if at all, used in the ordinary sense of ‘ witness’ 
or ‘evidence,’ although it has this meaning fre- 
quently in the NT. We will reserve the treat- 
ment of this scuse of the term and partly of the 
OT ‘testify’ for art. WITNESS, and devote the 
present art. to the special OT usage. 

The Heb. terms are [Π|}] and ΠῚ or my. The 
existence of the first of these has been postulated 
to account for the plur. my, which is found (alone 
or with suffixes) in Dt 4% 617 29. Ps 2519 7856 055 997 
119% 22 24. 46. 59, 79. 95. 119, 125. 138, 146, 152. 167. 168 = Such a 
course appears, however, to be unnecessary, for in 
every imstance my might be voealized ny, or my 

*COP agree in giving the corrupt text which contains an 


account of the Seven heavens. For an account of the latter 
see Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch (1895). 


might be taken as a contraction of nity (‘édwéth), 
the plur. of nity (so Stade, § 3200; Siegfried-Stade, 
Buhl). The form ny is found inl K 2°, 2 Kk 1735 
933, Jer 44%, 1 Ch 29%, 2 Ch 34%, Neh 938. Ps 1191 
31. 88, 99. 111. 129, 144. 157, Tn both these sets of passages 
the name ‘testimonies’ is applicd to God’s laws as 
being a solemn declaration of His will or a protest 
against deviation from its performance (see Driver, 
Deut. p. 81, who compares 3 Tyn=‘ testify or pro- 
test against’ [not ‘unto’], 2 Ια 17%, Jer 117, Ps 507 
815, Neh 938. 2% 8) ἘΞ ‘The testimony’ (nnya) is a 
technical term, esp. in P, for the Decalogue (LXX 
τὰ μαρτύρια, Ex 2516-21 4029) as being par excellence 
the declaration of the Divine will. Hence the 
expressions ‘tables of the testimony’ (LAX ai 
πλάκες τοῦ μαρτυρίου, Ex 5118 32! 8.459). ‘ark of the 
testimony,’ which contained these tables (LXX ἡ 
κιβωτὸς τοῦ μαρτυρίου, Ex 9635 26%. δὲ Bye 2d 31? 309 
4035-21, Nu 4° 7°, Jos 4/6 [Dillm.; but Bennett, 
Steuernagel, ef a/., nan ‘ark of the covenant ᾽]) ;+ 
‘tabernacle of the testimony ov witness’ (LXX ἡ 
σκηνῇ τοῦ μαρτυρίου [so in Ac 7", Rev 15°]), Ex 38", 
Nu 150. 63bis 10U [fall mishkan μα ἀπέ], Nu 9! 
177-8 182, 2 Ch 945 [all ’dhel Ad-édiith]. See art. 
TABERNACLE, p. 655. ‘The testimony’ is an 
abbreviation for ‘the ark of the testimony’ in Ex 
168% (LXX ἐναντίον τοῦ θεοῦ) 272! (ἐπὶ τῆς διαθήκης) 
30% (ἐπὶ τῆς κιβωτοῦ τῶν μαρτυρίων) 886 (ἀπέναντι τῶν 
μαρτυρίων), Ly 1015 (ἐπὶ τῶν μαρτυρίων) 243 (ἐν τῇ 
σκηνῇ τοῦ μαρτυρίου), Nu 17} (κατέναντι τοῦ μαῤτυρίου) 
25 (ἐνώπιον τῶν μαρτυρίων). A later usage extended 
the term ἀῶ-: δα εἶ, from the Decalogue to the Law 
in gencral: Ps 198 785 (jj aim) 815 (|| ph ‘statute ἢ 
119 122%, 

For niiya (‘ the testimony’) of 2 K 11!2=2 Ch 23! 
we should prob. read ninyya (‘the bracelets,’ see 
Wellh.-Bleek, p. 258 n.), although LXX has τὸ pap- 
τύριον and τὰ μαρτύρια in the respective passages. 

In Sir 4517, where the LXX has ‘to teach Jacob 
the testimonies’ (B τὰ μαρτύρια, A μαρτυρίαν), the 
Heb. text has ‘so he taught his people statute’ 
(ph). J. A. SELBIE. 


TETH (t%).—The ninth letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 9th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. It is transliterated 
in this Dictionary by ¢. 


TETRARGH (τετράρχης, WH rerpadpyys).—A ruler 
of a fourth part of a country or province, or at 
Sparta a commander of four companies of soldiers. 
The compound occurs first in Eur. Ale. 1154 in 
reference to Thessaly, which in early times and 
again in the constitution given by Philip of 
Macedon was divided for civil udwiintitention into 
four districts (Demos. Philipp. 111. 26). In Galatia, 
too, each of the three tribes had its four tetrarchs 
(Strabo, 566 f.), until Pompey reduced the number 
(App. Alithrid. 46, Syr. 50; Livy, Ep. 94), retain- 
ing the name. Thenceforward little attention was 
paid to the original signification of the title, which 
was freely applied to dependent princelings in pos- 
session Οὗ some of the rights of sovereignty. They 
were of subordinate rank to kings or ethnarchs, 
and were especially numerousin Syria (Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. v. 74 οὐ al.; Cicero, Milo, xxviii. 36 et al.; 
Horace, Sat. I. ill, 12; Tacitus, Ann. xv. 253 
Cesar, Bcll. Civ. iii. 3; Plutarch, Anton. 36; Jos. 
Ant, XVI. x. 9; eé al.). The title as used in NT 
retains in part its etymological meaning in two 
eases. For both Antipas (Mt 14!, Lk 31-2 97, 
Ac 13) and Herod Philip (Lk 81) inherited each a 
fourth part of his father’s dominions (Jos. Ant#. 


* Of. TTiyp, used of prophetical testimony or injunction, in Ie 
816, 20, 

1 BA ἡ κιβωτὸς τῆς διαθήκης 5 OM. τῆς διαθήκης, F* (habet ΕἸ mg); 
feptupiov In mg et eup ras A*f, 
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XVII. xi. 4; Wars, τι. vi. 3). At the same time, 
since their father had himself received the same 
title without geographical significance from Antony 
(Jos, Ant. XIV. xiii. 13 Wars, I. xii. 5), and as 
Antipas is styled king (Mt 14°, Mk 6") almost as 
often as tetrarch, it is not unlikely that the latter 
title was appHed to him without any designed 
allusion to its strict meaning. In a similar sense 
Lysanias [which see] is called tetrarch of Abilene in 
Lk 3}, the district of Abila in the Lebanon having 
been severed from the Iturean kingdom subse- 
quently to the death of Lysanias I. and placed 
under the rule of a younger man of the same name. 
In support of St. Luke’s accuracy may be cited 
two inscriptions in C/G, Nos. 4521, 4523. See, for 
further details and for the literature of the sub- 
ject, Schiirer, H/JP 1. ii. 7f. BR. W. Moss. 


TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—A history 
of the text of the OT, in the proper sense of the 
word ‘history,’ 1t is not possible to write, even if 
one were content to start from the period in which 
the OT was closed. For in the first place we do 
not know the date when, or the way in which, 
this closing was effected. Further, we have no 
MSS of the Heb. OT from the first eight centuries 
of the Christian era, at least none whose date is 
certain. Unfortunately, moreover, we are as yet 
without critical editions either of the most im- 
portant early Versions (LXX, Pesh., Targg.), or 
of the ancient Jewish literary works (Talmuds, 
Midrashim) in which a great number of Bible pas- 
sages are cited and explained. And, finally, the 
history of the text is much older than the close of 
the Canon. Even during the pons when the 
writings which are now gathered into one in the 
OT had still a more or less separate circulation, 
the text underwent a variety of changes, due 
partly to the carelessness of copyists, and partly 
to intention, what was considered objectionable 
being dropped out, and additions being made. 
The proper course of procedure, then, appears to 
us to be to work backwards from a fixed point, 
viz. the printed text. We will discuss— 


i. The printed editions. 

11. The manuscripts. 
iii. The work of the Mas(s)oretes (and the punctuation). 
iv. Earlier traces of the Heb. text of the OT. 

v. The importance of the ancient Versions. 

vi. Observations on the history of the growth of the OT. 


1 PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE HEB. OT. — 
A. FIFTEENTH CENTURY.—The first portion of 
the Heb. Bible ever printed was the Psalter, 1477 
(small folio, prob. Bologna), with D. Kimbhi’s 
commentary. Only the first psalms have the vowel 
points, in a very rude form (Ginsburg, /nérod. 
780-794). || The frst ed. of the Pent. appeared in 
1482 (Bologna folio, pointed), with Targ. Onk. and 
Rashi. || Ed. princeps of the Prophets, 1485 (Soncino, 
folio, 2 vols. [the 2nd has no date]), with D. 
Kimhi’s com., neither vowel points nor accents. || 
Ed. princeps of the Hagiographa, 1487, 86 (Naples, 
folio, 3 parts). The vowel points are most un- 
reliable, the printers having done their work very 
carelessly. There are no accents. The accom- 

anying comm. are Kimhi on the Psalter, and 
mmanuel on Proverbs. || The first ed. of the whole 
OT appeared at Soncino in 1488, folio; it had 
vowel points and accents, like almost all the 
following editions; || 2nd ed., Naples, c. 1491-93 
[neither date nor place is given]; || 3rd ed., Brescia, 
1494. Luther used this ed. in translating the OT 
into German; || Pesaro, 1494 (2, see Wolf, Bibdlio- 
theca Heb. ii. 364, iv. 109; B. Riggenbach, Das 
Chronikon des Konrad Pellikan, Basel, 1877, p. 20). 


B. SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—Heb. OT, Pesaro, | 
1511-1517, folio, 2 vols. || The Complutensian Poly- | 


glot, Aleala, 1514-1517, Vetus testamenti mulis- 


plict lingua nic — umpressum, folio, 4 vols, 
(Heb., LXX, Vulg., Targ. Onk.). No accents; 
the vowel points cannot be relied upon. The 
editors used, for the compilation of their Heb. 
text, the Lisbon Pent. (1491), the Naples OT 
(1491-1493), and the MS of the OT in the Madrid 
University Library No.1. The consonantal text is, 
according to Ginsburg (p. 917), remarkably accurate 
and of great importance. || First Rabbinical Bible, 
folio, 4 vols., Venice, 1516-1517. The editor, Felix 
Pratensis, was the first to indicate, in a purely 
Hebrew Bible, the Christian chapters* on the 
margin of the Heb. OT, and to divide Samuel, 
Kings, Ezra, and Chronicles each into two books. 
He was likewise the first to give, though not con- 
sistently, the consonants of the {Κα γέ in the margin, 
| The first Venice quarto Bible (1516-1517) is only 
a re-issue of the folio, without the Targums and 
the commentaries. || The second Rabbinical Bible, 
folio, 4 vols., Venice, 1524-1525, with the Mas(s)ora 
collected and arranged by Jacob ben Chayim ibn 
Adonijah. ‘No textual redactor,’ says Ginsburg 
(p. 964), ‘of modern days, who professes to edit the 
Heb. text according to the Mas(s)ora, can deviate 
from it without giving conclusive justification for 
so doing.’ || Third Rabbinical Bible, 1547-1548; 
fourth, 1568, Venice, folio, 4 vols. ; || Biblia Sacra, 
Hebraice, Greece et Latine, Antwerp, 1569-1572, 
folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]; printed at the expense of 
Philip 11. (hence surnamed Biblia Legia), ed. Arias 
Montanus, || Of the great number of other editions 
we will mention here but two: " ΠΡΌ Hebraica 
Biblia Latina planeque nova S. Munsteri tralatione 
. » » adiectis insuper ὁ Rabinorum comentarys an- 
notationibus, Basel, 1534-1535, folio, 2 vols. [2nd 
ed. 1546]; and wipn yn Biblia Sacra elegant: et 
majuscula characterum forma, qua ... litere 
radicales [plene ct nigra] & serviles, deficientes & 
quiescentes dc, [vacuce] situ et colore discernuntur. 
Authore Elia Huttero, Hamburg, 1587, folio. 

C. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—Fifth Rabbinical 
Bible, Venice, 1617-1619; sixth, Basel, 1618-1619, 
revised and edited by J. Buxtorf the elder; un- 
fortunately, he altered the vowel points in the 
Targums according to the Aram. portions of Daniel 
and Ezra. || The Paris Polyglot, printed at the 
expense of the Paris barrister, Guy Michel le Jay, 
1629-1645, folio [OT vols, i.-iv. ]. || Much better, and 
indeed the best of all the Polyglot Bibles, are the 
Biblia sacra polyglotta, ed. Brian Walton, London, 
1657, folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]. || The basis of nearly 
all the newer editions are the Biblia Hebraica 
-. - Leemmatibus Latinis illustrata ἃ J. Leusden, 
Amsterdam, 1667, publisher Athias. || Biblia He- 
braica . . . ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berlin, 
1699. The latter follows Leusden’s edition, but 
has collated also other edd. and some MSS. In 
the Preface he states that he has found and cor- 
rected more than 2000 errata in the Bible of 1667. 

D. HIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—Biblia Hebraica 
. » » recensita .. . ab Everardo van der [ooght, 
Amsteledami et Ultrajecti, 1705. This OT is 
very often extolled as the best octavo ed. of the 
Bible, but without sufficient reason. The ed. of 
the Biblia Hebraica, Amsteledami, 1725, pub. by 
Salomo ben Joseph Props, is far superior. || Seventh 
Rabbinical Bible: nwo mbnp x50, pub. by Moses of 
Frankfort, Amsterdam, 1724-1727, folio, 4 vols. || 
J. H. Michaelis, Biblia Hebraica, ex aliquot manu- 
scriptis et compluribus impressis codicibus, item 
masora... diligenter recensita. Accedunt loca scrip- 
ture parallela ... brevesque adnotatrones, Halle, 
1720. This is the first printed attempt at a critical 
edition. The Erfurt MSS collated by Michaelis 
are nowin Berlin. || The Mantua Bible, 1742-1744, 


* The division of the books of the Bible into chapters was the 
device of Stephen Langton of Canterbury (1205 a.p.), who intro- 
duced it in the Vulgate. 
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4°, pub. by Raphael Chayim Basila, contains 
Salomo Norzi’s mas(s)oretical commentary on the 
OT. || B. Kennicott, Vetus Test. Heb. cum varws 
lectionibus, Oxford, 1776, 1780, folio, 2 vols., gives 
the text of van der Hooght, without the vowel 
points and accents. The MSS are for the most 
part very perfunctorily collated (cf. Bruns’ ed. of 
the Dissertatio Generalis, and see below, 11. J). Ὁ 

E. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—JBiblia Hebraica 
.. » recensita ab E. van der Hooght. Editio nova 
emendata a J. D’Allemand, London, 1822, and 
often. || Bidl. Heb, . . . recensuit Aug. Hahn, 
Leipzig, 1831, and often. || Bzbl. Heb... . curavit 
C. G. G. Theile, Leipzig, 1849, and often. || [Chris- 
tian] David Ginsburg, op wipm “5D πυ τινὶ oONwY 
maim ombn oy... 8, London, 1894, 2 vols. 

Ἐς EDITIONS WITHOUT VOWEL POINTS AND 
ACOENTS.—Bbibl. Heb. non punctata .., accuranti- 
bus Joh. Leusdeno & Joh. Andr. Eisenmengero, 
Francofurti, 1694, 16™°. || Bibl. Heb. sine puncizs, 
Amsteledami et Ultrajecti, 1701, 16°. || son ppn 
xnpm, Pent. ed. S. Baer, Roedelheim, 1866, and 
often. || Bibl. Sac. Heb. : Pent., Jos., Jud., Sam., 
Psalm... sine puncits ediderunt R. Sinker et 
E. T. Leeke, Cambridge, 1870. || The Psalms in 
Heb., without points, Oxford [Clarendon Press]. 

G. S. BAERS HDD, OF SEPARATE BOOKS (those 
issued down to 1890 have prefaces by Εἰ, Delitzsch), 
Leipzig: Genesis, 1869; Jos., Jud., 1891; Sam., 
1892; Kings, 1895; Isaiah, 1872; Jer., 1890; 
Ezekiel, 1884; Minor Proph., 1878; Psalms, 1880; 
Prov., 1880; Job, 1875; Megilloth, 1885; Dan., 
Ezr., Neh., 1882; Chron., 1888. Cf. H. Strack in 
Theol, Litztg. 1879, No. 8, and Ginsburg’s criticisms 
in his Introduction. 

H. CRITICAL EDITIONS.—The Sacred Books of 
the OT: a critical ed. of the Heb. teat, printed in 
colours... under the editorial direction of Paul 
Haupt: Leipzig, Baltimore, and London, 4°. The 
following have appeared at the date of this article : 
Genesis by C. J. Ball, 1896; Leviticus by Driver 
and White, 1894; Numbers by J. A. Paterson, 
1900;. Joshua by W. H. Bennett, 1895; Judges 
by G. F. Moore, 1900; Samuel by Budde, 1894; 
Isaiah by Cheyne, 1899; Jeremiah by Cornill, 1895; 
Ezekiel by Toy, 1900; Psalms by J. Wellhausen, 
1895; Proverbs by A. Miiller and E. ‘Kautzsch, 
1901; Job by Οὐ. Siegfried, 1893; Daniel by A. 
Kamphausen, 1896; Ezra-Nehemiah by H. Guthe 
and L. W. Batten, 1901; Chronicles by R. Kittel, 1895. 

A critical edition of the Aramaic portions of 
the OT is given by tle present writer in his 
Grammatik des Biblisch- Aramdischen®, Leipzig, 
1901 (Dn 312-15 20-24 42197 also with supralinear 
punctuation). 

LiTERATURE,—Joh. Chr. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrea, Hamburg, 
ti. (1721) pp. 364-385 (on whole Bible), 385-413 (on parts), 
iv. (1733) pp. 108-123 (Bible), 123-154 (parts); |) Jac. le Long, 
Bibliotheca sacra... continuata ab A. G. Masch, Halle, i. 
(1778) pp. 1-186; || J. B. de Rossi, Annales hebreo -typo- 
graphict sec. XV., Parma, 1795, Annales hebroeo-typogr. ab 
anno MDI ad MDX L digesti, Parma, 1799, De ignotis nonnullis 
antiquissimis hebraici textus editionibus ac eritico earum ust, 
Erlangen, 1782; B. W. Ὁ, Schulze, Vollstandigere Kritik wber 
die gewohnlichen Ausgaben der heb, Bibel, nebst.... Nachricht 
von der Heb, Bibel, welche der sel. D. Luther bey seiner Uber- 
setzung gebraucht, Berlin, 1766; ἢ M. Steinschneider, Catea- 
logus librorum hebreorum in bibliotheca Bodleiana, Berlin, 
1852 ff., cols. 1-164; || B. Pick, ‘ History of the printed editions 
of the OT’ in Hebraiea, ix. (1892-1893), pp. 47-1163; || Ch. D. 
Ginsburg, Introd. to the sassoretico-critical ed. of the Heb. 
Bible, London, 1897, pp. 779-976 (describes 24 early printed edd. 
of the whole OT or of parts of it). 

On the Polyglot Bibles: Wolf, ii. 332-364, iv. 99-107; le Long- 
Masch, i. 331-408; Ed. Reuss in PRE xii. 95-103; Franz 


Delitzsch, Zur EHnistehungsgesch. der Polyglottenbibel des Kar- 
dinals Ximenes, Leipzig, 1871, 1878, 1886 (44, 38, and 60 pp.), 4°. 


ii, THE MANuscripts.—A. Rolls.—The oldest 
form of book is the roll (n>3e, volumen). Even 


at the present day the books which are read aloud 
in the principal part of the synagogue service are 
written in the roll form: namely, the Pentateuch 


(ama 16D), from which a pdrdsha is read every 
Sabbath, and the five Megill6éth are volumina), 
namely, the Song of Songs (read at the Passover), 
Ruth (at Feast of Weeks), Lamentations (on 
anniversary of Destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans), Ecclesiastes (at Feast of Tabernacles), 
Esther (at Feast of Purim). 

The material of the rolls is usually parchment ; 
in the East, leather was also employed. At the 
beginning and the end there is a wooden roller 
(πα py ‘the tree of life’), and the columns that 
have been read are rolled up on the first of these. 
Neither vowel signs nor accents are present. In 
seven parchment rolls at Tzufutkale the present 
writer noticed a point at the end of each verse, 
in two of them two points. The letters pitinyy 
have generally small ornamental strokes (}°3n coro- 
nule). Between each book of the Torah four 
lines are left blank. The whole Pent. is divided 
into 669 sections (para@shas nv¥15), which are called, 
according to the character of the spaces which 
separate them, open (aperte nimns, marked B) or 
closed (clause, ninind, marked p). The 54 Sabbath 
pericopes are marked 555 and PDD respectively 
(with the exception of the 12th, Gu 47%, at whose 
commencement the intervening space is only that 
of one letter). Six words, whose initial letters 
are Yow 52 (Ps 68°), stand, particularly in Spanish 
(Sephardic) MSS, at the beginning of a column: 
mveid Gn 11, ann’? Gn 498, owalt Ex 1478, Ὁ) Lv 168, 
Ὁ Nu 245, and savysi Dt 31%: in others, par- 
ticularly the German (Ashkenazite) MSS, the v and 
mn are represented by Dt 16)8 ον (or 12°8 pw) and 
234 μευ, Instead of 717° some MSS have 13vv”" of 
Gn 49" at the commencement of a column. Many 
copyists begin each column with a new verse, some 
begin each with the letter waw, ovnyn ». The 
poetical passages Ex 15 and Dt 32 are written (and 
even printed) in artistically constructed divisions. 
On these and other rules to be observed by the 
writers of rolls, see the Literature. Epigraphs are 
rare. The rules that have to be shaerredl by a 
modern copyist of a Torah roll may be learned 
very conveniently from 8. Baer’s ed. of the Penta- 
teuch, xypm aman ppn, Reedelheim, 1866 and often. 

B. MSS in be0k form. These may contain the 
whole Bible, or one or two of its four principal 
parts (Pent., Prophets priores, Prophets pos- 
teriores, Hagiographa). The material is either 

archment or paper (on the employment of the 
atter see Steinschneider, Handschriftenkunde, p. 
18 f., and ef. art. WRITING). The size is very fre- 
uently quarto ; in ancient times folio is commoner 
than octavo. Almost all codices have vowels and 
accents. The omission of the double point soph 
pasuk at the end of the verse is rare (four codd. at 
Tzufutkale, and cod. Brit. Mus. Orient. 4445; see 
Ginsburg, /ntrod. p. 473); still rarer is the placing 
of only a single point (cod. Tzufut. 102).—Most 
MSS contain also mas(s)ora, i.e. observations on 
the number of times that particular words and 
word-forms occur: mas(s)ora parva (kKéré and 
Kethiéi; the indication of the number of occur- 
rences of a word or word-form, ¢.g. s=twice, p= 
134 times) on the side margins; sas(s)ora magna 
(detailed lists with citation of passages) on the 
top and bottom margins ; mc«s(s)ora jinalis; some 
MSS hare Mas(s)oretic material also at the begin- 
ning. The extent of these observations was regu- 
lated by the space available, the inclination of the 
copyist, and the remuneration offered by the man 
who ordered the copy. Some copyists wrote part 
of the mas(s)ora magna in figures (animals, leaves, 
ete.) formed by elaborate flourishes, so that the 
reading is at times a matter of no little difficulty. 
Such embellishments have also proved not infre- 
quently detrimental to the accuracy of the copy 
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Highly valuable, but unfortunately found only in 
a poriign of the MSS, are the epigraphs, especially 
when these give the date, the country, and the 
name of the scribe.—The punctuation and the 
mas(s)jora are frequently not from the hand of the 
writer of the consonantal text, but have been 
added by one or two other scribes. The punctuator 
is called 714. ; 

C. A scientific examination and collating of all 
ancient or otlierwise important MSS of the OT has 
not as yet been undertaken. Collections of vari- 
ous readings are given by Sal. Norzi, J. H. 
Michaelis, and B. Kennicott (see above, i. D), 
J. B. de Rossi (below, J), 5. Baer (i. G), and Ch. 
D. Ginsburg (i. ἘΠ). Some of the most important 
MSS are— 

(a) Codex of the Former and the Latter Pro- 
phets, written by Moses ben Asher 827 years after 
the destruction of the temple, ὦ,.6. A.D. 895, now in 
the Karaite synagogue at Cairo. See M. Weiss- 
mann in the Heb. weekly Hamaggid i. (1857), Nos. 
47, 48, 50, il. 16; Jacob Sappir, 750 13Ν, Lyck, 
1866, fol. 14; on the other side Ad. Neubauer in 
Studia Biblica, iii. (Oxford, 1891) pp. 25-27.— 
(Ὁ) Bible written by xyana ya spbw; the vowel 
points, the accents, and the mas(s)ora are added, 
according to an epigraph, by Aaron ben Asher. 
It is now in the possession of the Jewish com- 
munity at Aleppo. See Sappir, fol. 12, 13, 
17-20; Strack, Prolegomena, pp. 44-46, and in 
Baer-Strack, Die Dikduke ha-t’amim des Ahron ben 
Moscheh ben Ascher, Leipzig, 1879, pp. ix-xiv. W. 
Wickes (Treatise on the accentuation of the twenty- 
one so-called prose-books of the OT, Oxford, 1887, 
p. ix) contends that this epigraph ‘is a fabrica- 
tion, merely introduced to enhance the value’ of 
the eodex. The present writer is still doubtful 
whether Wickes is right. Ginsburg (/ntrod. p. 
242) does not call in question the credibility of the 
epigraph. —(c) St. Petersburg Bible written at 
Cairo in the year 1009 by Samuel ben Jacob, who 
declares that he copied the codex of Aaron ben 
Asher. See Harkavy-Strack, Catalogue, pp. 263- 
274. Wickes (/.c.) says, indeed, that the codex 
‘is much younger,’ but the present writer feels 
certain that he is wrong. Ginsburg, too, believes 
in the trustworthiness of the epigraphs.—(d) Pro- 
phetarum posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petro- 
politanus [138], edidit H. L. Strack, Leipzig, 1876 
(449 and 37 pp.), fol. max., written A.D. 916. Re- 
weg the readings of this MS see Ginsburg, 

ntrod. pp. 215-230, 439-441, 475 f. 

D. The age of many MSS is much controverted. 
Cod. Brit. Mus. Add. 4708 (Latter Prophets) was 
assigned by the late Dr. M. Margoliouth to the 
6th cent.; Mor. Heidenheim judged that it might 
have been written between the 6th and the 8th 
eent.; B. Kennicott (cod. 126) ascribed it to the 
beginning of the 15th eentury. Ginsburg says: 
‘The writing is such as we meet with in the 
Sephardic codices of the 12th and 13th centuries,’ 
and, so far as the present writer can judge without 
having examined the MS for himself, Ginsburg is 
right. || The Bible Cambridge 12 bears the date 
“ἢ Adar, 616,’ z.¢. 18th Feb. 856 A.D. We wonder 
that so sagacious and learned a scholar as the late 
S. M. Schiller-Szinessy accepted this date as correct 
(see his Catalogue, p. 13). Cf. L. Zunz, Zur Gesch. 
a. Literatur, Berlin, 1845, p. 214f.; Ad. Neubauer 
in Studia Brblica, iii. pp. 27-36. 

The number of unquestionably genuine ancient 
epigraphs in Bible MS is not large. At Tzufutkale 
the present writer in 1874 noted the following, 
which emanate from the writers of the MSS them- 
selves: 922 A.D.=1234 Seleuc., cod. 34, Moses 
ben Naphtali, known as a contemporary of Aaron 
ben Asher; 930 A.D.=124]1 Seleuc., eod. 35/386, 
Salomo ben syana, mas(s)ora written by Ephraim 


ben aysna; 943 A.D.=4703 of the Creation, cod. 
39, Isaak ben Jochai; 952 A.pD.=4712 of the 
Creation, cod. 40, Joseph ben Daniel; 961 A.D. 
=4721 of the Creation, cod. 41; 989 A.D. =1300 
Seleuc., eod. 43, Joseph ben Jacob; 994 A.D.= 
4754 of the Creation, cod. 44, Moses ben Hillel ; 
1051 A.D.=4811 of the Creation, cod. 11, Moses (?) 
ben Anan.—Unfortunately, the Karaite Abraham 
Firkowitsch (both in his first collections and in the 
latest just mentioned, which since 1875 has like- 
wise been in St. Petersburg) either himself wrote 
entirely a great many epigraphs, or falsified them 
by altering dates and names, For instance, in 
eod. Tzufut. 11 he changed 4811 of the Creation 
into 4411=651 A.D. ! 

Much fresh information is to be hoped for from 
the treasures of the Genizah of Old Cairo brought 
by S. Schechter to Cambridge ; see the description 
of the Genizah by E. N. Adler in the JQ, 1897, 
Ρ. 669 ff. 

E. Why is the number of ancient MSS of the 
Heb. OT so small? Why have we no MSS as old 
as those of the NT, the LXX, and the Peshitta ? 
The reasons are: (1) Not a few Bible MSS, espe- 
cially Pentateuch rolls, were destroyed by fanatical 
Christians during the persecutions of the Jews 
in the Middle Ages, particularly in the time of 
the Crusades. (2) A much larger number, how- 
ever, of MSS were destroyed by the Jews them- 
selves by means of the genizah (ary). Already 
the Talmud (Megilla, 260) tells of how a worm- 
eaten Pentateuch roll is buried beside the corpse 
of a sage; ef. Shulhan ‘Arukh, Joreh De'ah, 282, 
§10. This custom was later extended to all Heb. 
MSS of Biblical and non-Biblical texts, frequently, 
indeed, with the modification that a room, generally 
a cellar, in the synagogue was devoted to their 
concealment. To the dryness of the Egyptian 
climate we owe the abundance of the material 
which, as was mentioned above, has been found in 
the synagogue of Old Cairo. But it was not only 
such MSS as had been damaged by the tooth of 
time, by fire, by water, or by constant use, that 
were deposited in the genizaf; further, all Torah 
rolls that contained more than three mistalxes in 8, 
column had to be concealed (see Talm. JZenahoth, 
29); Shulhan ‘Arukh, Joreh Déah, 279). This 
rule partly explains how the MSS that have come 
down to us represent in the main one and the 
same text. Codices which deviated from the text 
of the recognized nakdanim and the mas(s)oretic 
principles were considered ‘incorrect,’ and were 
consigned to the genizah. A very notable instance 
of this is the codex of 916 A.D. found by Abr. 
Firkowitseh (cf. A. Firk., Jt 34x, Wilna, 1872, 
p. 12, No. 29). Hence the present writer is unable 
to adopt the view of J. Olshausen, P. de Lagarde, 
and most moderns, that all Heb. MSS go back to 
a single standard copy (cf. also his discussion in 
G. A. Kohut’s Semtrec Studies, Berlin, 1897, pp. 
563-571). 

F. Litzraturz.—In general: Wolf, Bidlioth. Heb. ii. 281-332, 
iv. 78-98;|| O. G. Tychsen, Tentamen de variis codicum Heb. 
generibus, Rostock, 1772; Befreyctes Tentamen, 1774; || J. G. 
Eichhorn, Hindeit. in das AT'4, ii, 456-584, Gottingen, 1823 5 } 
H. L. Strack, Prolegomena critica in VT Heb., Leipzig, 1873, 
pp. 9-58 [this book has been long out of print; the author hopes 
to write a new work on the subject]; ‘Die biblischen_und die 
massoret. Handschriften zu Tschufut-Kale in der Krim’ In 


Ztschr. f. luther. Theologie, 1875, pp. 587-624; || M. Stein- 
schneider, Vorlesungen uber die Bande hebraischer Hand- 
schriften, deren Sammiungen und Verzeichnisse, Leipzig, 1897 
(110 pp.); § Ad. Neubauer, ‘The Introduction of the equare 
characters in Biblical MSS, and an account of the earliest 
MSS of the OT’ in Studia Biblica et Eccles. iii. (Oxford, 1891) 
. 1-36. 
ee On rules for the writing of rolls destined forsynagogue use? 
Joel Miiller, Masechet Soferim [o121D n3BD), Der talmud. 
Tractat der Schreiber, eine Einleit. in das Studium der altheb. 
Graphik, der Masora und der altjiid. Liturgie, Leipzig, 1878 ; ἢ 
J. G. Chr. Adler, Judeworum codicis sacri rite seribendi leges, 


| Hamburg, 1779 [chs. i.-v. of ΠΡ ‘OD]; || Raph Kirchheim, 
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Septem libri Talmudict parvi Hierosolymitanit, Frankfurt 
a. M., 1851, pp. 1-11 ‘Sepher torah’; Moses Maimonides, ἢ ἐΐ- 
khoth tephillin umezuzah wesepher torah [separate impression of 
chs, vii.-x. in Jac. Henr. van Bashuysen, Observationes sacre, 
Frankfurt, 1708}; || Leop. Low, Graphische Requisiten und 
Erzeugnisse bet den Juden, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1870-71; || Salomo 
Ganztried, Diné kethibath sepher torah, etc., Ungvar, 1860 ; || A. 
Ee Antiquitates Hbreorum, i., Gottingen, 1743, pp. 
187-208. 

H. Oatalogues of important collections of MSS.—Berlin : M. 
Steinschneider, Das Verzeichniss der heb. Handschrifien, 1878 
(149 pp.) and 1897 (172 pp.), 49 || Cambridge: S. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy, Catalogue of the Heb. MSS preserved in the University 
Library, i. 1876 (248 pp.). || Florence: A. M. Biscioni, Azblio- 
ἐμέο Hbraice Greeew Florentine ... Catalogs, 1767. 1} 
London, British Museum: Ginsburg, Jntroduction, pp. 469- 
728 [describes 49 MSS collated for his edition of the OT]; R. 
Hoerning, Description and Collation of six Karaite MSS of 
portions of the Heb. Bible in Arabic characters, London, 1889 
(68 pp. and 42 facsimiles). || Oxford: Ad. Neubauer, Cataloque 
of the Heb. MSS in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1886 (1168 
cols. and 40 facsimiles). An Appendix by Ad. Neubauerand A. E. 
Cowley is in the press. || Parma: JSS codices hebraici biblioth. 
J. B. de Rossi, Parma, 1803, 8 vols. ἢ St. Petersburg: A. 
Harkavy und H. L. Strack, Catalog der heb, Bibclhandschriften 
der katserl. dffentl. Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg, Leipzig, 1875 
(296 pp.). || Rome: Bibliothecw Apostolice Vaticane codicum 
manu scriptorum Catalogus . .. Steph. νοῦ, Assemanus et 
Jos, Sim. Assemanus . . . recensuerunt, vol. i., Kom, 1756, fol. 
(Heb. and Sam. MSS). || Turin: B. Peyron, Codices hebratci 
.. . ὧν Taurinensi Athenco, 1880. || Vienna: A. Krafft und 8. 
Deutsch, Die handschriftl. heb. Werke der K. K, Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien, 1847, 4°. 

J. Onthe MSS collated for Kennicott’s work (above, i. Ὁ): 
Dissertatio generalis in VT Heb. ... auctore ΒΒ, Kennicott. 
Recudi curavit et notas adiecit P. J. Bruns, Brunswick, 1783 
(596 pp.). 1] J. B. de Rossi, Varie lectiones Vet. Test., Parma, 
1784-88, 4°, and Scholia critica in VT' libros, 1798, 4° [describes 
not only his own MSS, but all the codd. used by or for Ken- 
nicott which he had been able to see for himself]. 

K. Facsimiles of Bible MSS : The Palwographical Society’s /ac- 
similes of ancient MSS (Orient. series), ed. W. Wright, London, 
pt. ili, plate 40: Brit. Mus. Harley 5720, Former and Latter 
Prophets, 2 K 1922-35 (‘seems to be of the 12th cent.’); plate 
41: Oambridge Univ. 25, Hagiographa with Targum, Dn 13-4, 
Jan. 1347 a.p.; pt. iv. (1879) plate 54; Brit. Mus. Orient. 1467, 
Pent, and Targ. Onk. with the supralinear vowel signs, Nu 224]- 
2315 (‘ written in Babylonia or Persia, about the 12th cent.’). | 
Ad. Neubauer, /’acsimiles of Heb. MSS in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, Oxford, 1886, plate 1, cat. 64: Dt 95-7, with supralinear 
vowel signs and accents; plate 8, cat. 2322: Gn 11-26, Span. 
square character, 1476 a.p.; plate 14, cat. 20: Ex 1825-199, 
German, 1340 A.p.; plate 21, cat. 1144: beginning of the book 
of Jonah, followed by a Gr. tr., before 1263 a.p.; plate 31, cat. 
2328: 2S 22211, Yemen, 1561 a.p.; plate 38, cat. 2454: Pr 414-53, 
Yemen, with the simplified supralinear punctuation ; plate 39: 
Mal 11-213, unknown characters, from a MS in private posses- 
sion in Kertsch (see A. Harkavy, Neuaufgefundene heb. Bibel- 
handschriften, St. Petersb. und Leipzig, 1884 [48 pp. and 6 
facsim.]). || Ch. Ὁ. Ginsburg, A series of fificen facsimiles from 
MS pages of the Heb, Bible, with a letterpress description, 
London, 1897, fol. max. [18 of these MSS are in the Brit. Mus., 
1 is in the possession of the Ear] of Leicester, 1 is cod. Petropol. 
916 4.0.1. || B. Stade (GVZ) gives facsim. of: cod. Petropol. 916 
A.p.; cod. Karlsruhe 1 [Kennicott 154], Former and Latter 
Prophets with Targum, once in the possession of Reuchlin, 
1 § 8026-319; Erfurt Bible, now Berlin Orient. fol. 1218, Is 11-25; 
Hagiographa, with the simplified supralinear punctuation, 
Yemen, Berlin Orient. Quarto 680, Ps 1014-10211, || W. Wickes 
(Accentuation of the Prose bools) gives as frontispiece a photo- 
graph (reduced scale) of a page of the Aleppo codex, Gn 2634- 
2739, | Ad. Neubauer in Studia Biblica et Heeles. iii. gives fac- 
simile of cod. Cairo a.p. 897 and cod, Cambridge 12 (see above, 
DP). || On other facsimiles (mostly from non-Biblical MSS) 
see M. Steinschneider, ‘ Zur Literatur der heb. Paleographie’ 
in Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1887, pp. 155-165. 

1,, On A. Firkowitsch : H. L. Strack, A. Firk. wnd seine Ent- 
deckungen, Leipzig, 1876 (44 pp.); ZDMG, 1880, pp. 163-168; 
fit. Centralbl, 1883, No. 25, cols. 878-880. || A. Harkavy, 
Altjiid. Denkmdler aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1876 (288 
Pp-), 4°. 

111. THE WoRK OF THE MA(s)SORETES.— Whence 
comes the text of our extant MSS? In all essen- 
tials, of course, from older MSS. But there is no 
doubt that αὐ copyists meant to work mibep vy, 
ae. according to the traditions which had been 
handed down to them as to the writing and read- 
ing of the sacred texts. 

A. First of all, as to the word nvm. It is the 
custom now in many quarters to write nw (cf. 
mb2, nqs2), and to derive from the post-Biblical verb 
nem ‘hand down.’ The older form of writing it, 
however, is nip. This word is taken from Ezk 9051 
(where it signifies ‘ binding’, from the root 708), but 
in post-Biblical usage it assumed quite a different 
sense (as army of Is 4155 451! means in New Heb. 


not * coming things’ but ‘letters’). nooo in New 
Heb. means primarily ‘tradition,’ ¢.g. Mishna, 
Shekalim, vi. 1; hence the derivation from ἼΘ 
(Aboth, i. 1) might be per se admissible, and even 
the pronunciation nj, but the oldest witnesses, as 
has been said, are in favour of njo>. In the next 
place, nooo stands for the tradition relating to the 
interpretation of Scripture. R.‘Alsiba says (A both, 
111, 13), ‘Masoreth is a fence to Torah,’ ze. the 
prescriptions of the oral Law make transgression 
of the written Law difficult. Further, however, 
the word Jfdaséreth was applied to the tradition re- 
lating to the Bible text, and those who busied 
themselves with this tradition were called bya 
monn, or J7a(s)soretes. 

B. The 24 books of the OT were considered, at all 
events as early as the lst cent. of the Christian era, 
as holy (5866 «08. 6, Apion. 1. 8 (cf. PRE? vii, 427 1. ΞΞ 
3 ix. 751 1.1}. It was an object to preserve the text of 
these books, in particular and above all that of the 
Pentateuch, and its traditional understanding for 
coming generations. This was accomplished first 
by attention to the consonantal text. 

(a) Conscientious care on the part of the copyists 
was ensured by numerous rules about the writing 
out of Bible codices, especially of synagogue rolls 
(cf. above, ii. G). 

(6) They counted the verses and the words of 
each of the 24 books and of many sections; they 
reckoned which was the middle verse and the 
middle word of each book; nay, they counted the 
letters both of particular sections and even of 
whole books. The Talmud, Aiddushin, 30a, says: 
‘The ancients were called Sopherim because they 
counted [20 ‘to count’] all the letters in the Torah. 
They said: Waw in γπὶ Lv 11% is the middle letter 
in the Torali; #73 wit Lv 10" is the middle word ; 
noinm Ly 1888 is the middle verse; ‘Ayin in yn 
Ps 80"4 is the middle letter in the Psalms, and xi 
on Ps 7838 is the middle verse.’ KR. Joseph asked: 
‘To which side does waw in ‘gahén’ belong? 
Answer: Let us bring a Torah, and I will count. 
Surely, Rabba bar bar Hanna has said that they 
did not go away until they had bronght a Torah 
and counted’ (cf. Morinus, Lxerettationes biblice, 
Paris, 1669, p. 442). They counted also the fre. 
quency of the occurrence of words, phrases, ΟἹ 
forms, both in the whole Bible and in parts of it. 
Shabbath, 49b: ‘As the sages sat together, the 
question was raised, To what do the 39 principal 
works that are forbidden on the Sabbath ‘i 
correspond? Jlanina b. Hama said: To the [39] 
works at the building of the tabernacle ; Jonathan 
Ὁ. Eleazar said in name of Simeon b. Jose: They 
correspond to the 39 occurrences of the word 72ND 
in the Torah. Then Rab Joseph asked, Does Gn 
39" belong to the number or not? Abaji replied, 
Let him bring a Lawbook and count.’ 

(6) They collected netabilia into groups, and thus 
not only helped the recollection of these, but also 
facilitated the control of the MSS. For instance, 
8 words written with final waw are read with he 
(cod. 916 A.D., Jer 2%); 14 words written with 
tinal Ae are read with waz (cod. 916 Α.Ὁ., Ezk 
37”). There is a great fondness for anything 
alphabetical; 6.6. we have an alphabetical list 
of words which occur only twice in the OT—once 
with and once without waw at the beginning: 
πῦον 1S 19 and 7223) Gn 27” ete. (cod. 916 A.D., 
Jer 10}%), 

(4) The seriptio plena and seriptio defectiva and 
other peculiarities of the traditional text were very 
often noted in the Haggada (esp. in the Midrashim), 
and not seldom also inthe Halakha, These notes 
serve on the one hand as a proof that the form of 
writing remarked on was actually received from 
tradition ; and on the other hand they helped to 
ensure that this particular form was retained in 
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the Bible codices. For instance, in Gn 23 the 
name /phron is written the first time jm5y (plene) 
and the second time γν (defective). On this the 
midrash Gen. rabba 58 remarks: ‘Pr 28% ‘*He 
that hath an evil eye hasteth to be rich, and con- 
sidereth not that poverty shall come upon him” ; 
that is Ephron who wished to get possession of 
the riches of the just one, but afterwards he came 
into poverty.’ In Hag 1° Keéthibh has 139%, Keéré 
miaax. Talmud, Yoma, 210 asks: ‘Why is 5 not 
written? Answer: Because five [Π as numerical 
sign=5] things which were present in the first 
temple were wanting in the second, the ark of the 
covenant with kappéreth and cherubim, the holy 
fire, the Divine gracious presence (Shekinah), the 
Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Thummim.’ 

C. By means of the invention of punctuation 
(vowel signs and accents) between the 6th and 8th 
cent. it was sought to ensure the preservation of 
the traditional pronunciation ; perhaps there was 
also the intention of lightening the task of learners 
of the language. Unfortunately, we are without 
precise details as to the history of this invention ; 
the only point that is practically certain is that 
Syriac influence must be assumed. (In Syr. a point 
above the letter indicates the fuller, stronger pro- 
nunciation; a point under it the finer, weaker 
vocalization or even the absence of a vowel). 
Attention to these signs involved a large addition 
to the studies of the later Ma(s)soretes. For 
instance, 18 words beginning with lamed occur 
twice—in the one instance with shéwa (or hirek with 
following shcwa), in the other with pathah (cod. 
916 A.D., Is 8); alphabet of words ending in a 
which occur once (cod. 916 A.D., Is 3432), 

D. Two systems of punctuation are completely 
known to us: (a) that employed in most MSS and 
in all printed editions, the so-called Tiberian, 
named from the city of Tiberias, where the study 
of the Ma(s)sora flourished for centuries. This 
system has special accents for the three books, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job.—(d) the supralinear 
punctuation, so named because all the vowel signs 
are placed over the consonants; it was in use, 
alongside of the Tiberian system, among a portion 
of the Jews of Babylonia (hence its usual designa- 
tion, ‘ Babylonian punctuation’) and Yemen (in 
Yemen till the 18th cent.). The signs for the prin- 
cipal vowels a, τὲ, + are formed from the matres 
lectionis 8,),°; the disjunctive accents have mostly 
the form of the letter with which their name 
begins: 6.9. t="pi zakeph, v=xnw tarha. The 
accentual system is certainly dependent upon the 
Tiberian ; the vowel system, too, gives the impres- 
sion, at least to the present writer, of less origin- 
ality. The most important MS in which this 
system is employed is cod. Proph. post. Bab.- 
Petropol. 916 A.D. — The simple  supralinear 
punctuation system adopted in many later Yemen 
codices is derived from the complicated system of 
cod. Petropol. 916 A.D. (G. Margolionth, it is true, 
is of the opposite opinion). —(e) M. Friedlander 
describes ‘ A third system of symbols for the Heb. 
vowels and accents’ in JQR, 1895, pp. 564-567. 
(In two fragments of Bible text found lately in 
Egypt and acquired by the Bodleian Library ; see 
Neubauer’s Catalogue, No. 2604, xi., and 2608, i.). 
Cf. C. Levias in AJSZ xv. 157-164, and P. Kahle 
in ZAT VW xxi. (1901) pp. 273-317. 

E. As the very name indicates, it was not the 
aim of the Ma(s)soretes to give anything new, but 
to preserve for future generations the Bible text 
exactly as it had come down to them, and this in 
regard not only to the consonantal text but also to 
its pronunciation. ‘Tendency’ of any kind was 
foreign to them. Instead of 55” in Is 14" we 
should certainly read $54, but the former pro- 
nunelation is proved by Aquila and the Peshitta 


to have been in use before the punctuation. The 
name of the well-known Canaanite god can hardly 
have been Molekh, but Melekh; but already LXX, 
Aq., Symm., Theod. have Mé\ox=MT bb. 

Ἐς The distinction between Ma/(s)soretes and 
punctuators is no absolute one. The Ma(s)sora, 
as is shown by cod. 916 A.D., was complete before 
the end of the 9th century. Aaron b. Moses b. 
Asher, ‘the great teacher’ (Sram on), whose 
activity fell within the first third of the 10th 
cent., enjoyed already in his lifetime a great repu- 
tation, and as early as the year 989 the Bible 
codex supplied by him with punctuation and 
Ma(s)sora was regarded as the model codex and 
as authoritative. This is the judgment, too, of 
the writer of the St. Petersburg Bible MS Bl9a 
(1009 A.D.), Moses Maimonides, of David Kimhi 
and of the later Jews. Aaron ben Asher himself 
had a rival in Moses b. David b. Naphtali, whose 
views were different not only regarding many 
minutice of punctuation (daghesh, metheg, accents), 
but even, at least in some passages, regarding the 
consonantal text (see Ginsburg, Introd. pp. 241- 
286). In like manner there were not a few differ- 
ences amongst the older Ma(s)soretes. The tradition 
about the text was not a uniform one, and it must 
be acknowledged that there were different schools 
of Ma(s)soretes. According to the readings of the 
codices employed as standards must have been the 
different indications in the Mas(s)oretic rubrics; 
and S. Baer is not justified when, in the case of 
two statements that differ, he simply as a rule 
pronounces one to be wrong and corrects it from 
the other. 

G. The content of the Mas(s)ora was collected 
into special books or reproduced in Bible MSS. Of 
those collections the best known is the book which 
is named from its opening words nypy) 773% (ed. 
Frensdorff, Hanover, 1864); ef. Ginsburg, Introd. 
p. 464. In the MSS the detailed statements of 
the Mas(s)ora magna, varying indeed greatly in 
extent, according to the inclination or the ability 
of the scribe, are found on the top and bottom 
margins, some at the end of a codex or a book, 
only a few at the beginning. For the fullest 
collection of such material we are indebted to Ch. 
D. Ginsburg. 

H. LivERATURE.—H. L. Strack, art. ‘Massora’in PRE2ix. pp. 
388-394; || W. Bacher, ‘A contribution to the history of the 
term Massorah’ in JQR, 1891, pp. 785-790; ‘Die Massora’ in 
Winter und Wiinsche, Die 71. Litteratur seit Abschluss des 
Kanons, ii. (Trier, 1894) pp. 121-132; || Is. Ilarris, ‘The rise and 
development of the Massora’ in JQR, 1889, pp. 128-142, 223- 
257; | Ginsburg, Introd. (above, i. J) passim, esp. p. 421 ff. 5 
| Elias Levita, ΠΡΟΣ ΠΟ 75D, Venice, 1538, 40: Ch. Ὁ. 
Ginsburg, The Massorcth ha-massoreth of E. L., with an Eng. 
tr. and . . . notes, London, 1867; J. Buxtorf, Tiberias sive com- 
mentarius masorethicus triplex, Basel, 1665 (1st ed. 1620); || 5. 
Frensdorff, Massoretisches Worterbuch, Ilannover, 1876 (20 and 
387 pp.), 4°; || Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Massorah compiled from 
MSS, alphabetically and lexically arranged, London, 1880-85, 
3 vols. fol. (758, 888, and 383 pp.); {| 8. Baer und H. L. Strack, 
Die Dikduke ha-teamim des Ahron ben Moscheh ben Ascher, und 
andere alte grammatisch- massorethische Lehrsticke, Leipzig, 
1879 (42 and 95 pp.). 

iv. EARLIER TRACES OF THE HEB. TEXT OF THE 
OT.—The work of the Ma(s)soretes was ended 
(see above, 111, ΕἾ at the latest in the 9th cent., 
and lies before us in this form in the St. Peters- 
burg codex of the Latter Prophets, 916 A.D., and 
in other MSS. What other means have we now 
of ascertaining what was the form of text in 
earlier times? : 

A. On the margins of many codices, sometimes 
also at the end, there are notices of differences 
between various authorities, and of readings found 
in MSS that are now lost. From these notices we 
gather, for instance, that the Jews of the West 
(320), ie. Palestine, differed from those of the 
5 .¢. Babylonia, even in regard. to 


East (nip, mst), ὃ Lor 
their Bible text. This difference, moreover, con- 
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cerned not only the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 
but also the Pentateuch, not only the consonants, 
but also the punctuation ; οἱ, Ginsburg, Introd. 
pp. 197-240. The Eastern Madntha’é were not 
ae at one among themselves; the views of the 
scholars of Sura differed on not a few questions 
from those of the scholars of Nehardea. Cf. 
Strack, ‘Ueber verloren gegangene Handschriften 
des AT’ in Geo. Al. Kohut, Semitic Studies, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 560-572. 

B. The quotations in the Talmuds and the 
oldest Midrashim. The present writer has called 
attention to the importance of these quotations in 
his Prolegomena critica in VT Heb., Leipzig, 1873, 
pp. 59-111, esp. p. 94 ff. A prerequisite, which 
has not yet been supplied, for such investigations 
is critical editions of the Jewish literature just 
named. 

C. As to the activity of the Sopherim (ypap- 
parets), 7.€ those students of the Law who pre- 
ceded the Ma(s)soretes, and laboured during the 
last centuries B.c. and at the beginning of the 
Christian era, we have, unfortunately, only very 
scanty information. The principal passage is 
Talmud, Nedarim, 376, 38a: ‘A law given to 
Moses on Sinai (7.6. a very ancient tradition) is 
the following: o1m0 spp, the pronunciation fixed 
by the Sopherim, 6.0. ony shamadyim, accented on 
the penult ; ‘p wy, the cancelling [of waw] by the 
Sopherim before ins Gn 185 245, Nu 31%, Ps 68%, 
and before yosvn Ps 367; ;3°n2 ΜΡ) 71}, words read 
which are not written in the text, 6,9. nip 28 88, 
wx after ὅν 2S 16%, oxa Jer 3138, ab after "π' Jer 
50, ns before “9 Ru 24, ὃν Ru 3. 11... pop xd) 12 13, 
words written but cancelled in reading, 6.6. 3 
after the second nop: 2 K 538, nx before msnn Jer 
324, the second 77} Jer 513, the second wen Ezk 
486 ox Ru 312,5 This record does not give all the 
instances : there were many differences as to the 
presence or the absence of the waw conjunctive. 
There were niore words read but not written, 
and written but not read; see Frensdorff, OkAlah 
we okhiah, Nos. 97, 98; and Ginsburg, Afassor. i. 
Β 54f. We learn from the above extract that the 
Sopherum were not simply copyists but revisers of 
the text.—A large part of their work consisted in 
removing everything which could give offence in 
any way to pious souls when the sacred texts were 
used in the course of public worship. I urther, 
the Divine names, especially the Tetragrammaton, 
had to be protected against irreverent, and above 
all against frequent, utterance (see §§ v., vi., and 
Ginsburg, Introd. pp. 345-404). 

It may be assumed as certain that the results 
of the common labours of the Sopherim in Jeru- 
salem were utilized in the Bible codices that were 
prepared under their superintendence. These 
codices would then serve as the basis of future 
copies. When differences were remarked between 
MSS, especially those kept in the sanctuary, it 
was the custom to follow the majority; cf. Pal. 
Talm, 7a‘anith, iv. fol. 68a [according to Sopherim, 
vi. 4, Resh Lakish is the author of the record]: 
‘Three codices of the Pent. were in the court of 
the temple. In Dt 33” one read pyo, two sanyo; 
they accepted the text of the two, and rejected 
that of the one. In Ex 24° one read ‘muy, two 
“yi; they accepted the text of the two, and re- 
jected that of the one. In one codex wn was 
written nine times, in two eleven times; they 
accepted the text of the two, and rejected that of 
the one.’ (‘mwyt was, according to Talm. Meg. 
9a, one of the alterations made by the seventy- 


* It is worth while to remark that at least two of these ex- 
amples give the Eastern readings, namely, Ru 211 nx before 


$5 read but not written, and Jer 3211 py) before MI¥DA written 
but not read. 


two elders in translating the Pentateuch into 
Greek. ws, as is well known, is written in the 
Pentateuch for both masculine and feminine 
gender; xn occurs in MT of the Pentateuch only 
eleven times). 

v. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE OLD VERSIONS.— 
As really old MSS of the Heb. OT are not avail- 
able (ii. C-E), the ancient Versions have been ex- 
amined in order to discover the character of the 
text at a period earlier than that for which the 
MSS and the Mas(s)ora give their evidence. On 
these Versions see the separate articles in the 
present work, Here it may be generally re- 
marked that an exhaustive use of these aids is 
impossible so long as we are without critical 
editions. Such editions we do not as yet possess, 
whether of the LXX, the Targums, the Peshitta, 
or the work of Jerome. 

Of all the Versions the most important for our 
purpose is the Alexandrian, 2.6. the LXX (see the 
Literature in Strack’s Hinleit. in das AT, §87, and 
art. SEPTUAGINT above). Although, as has been 
just remarked, a critical edition is not yet in 
existence (for Dr. Swete gives only the text of 
cod. B with the variants of the oldest unecials), 
this much can be affirmed with certainty that the 
Heb. text which was the basis of the Alex. trans- 
lation frequently differed from the MT. But from 
the circumstance of this difference it by no means 
follows that the Heb. text used for the LXX was 
a better one than the MT, (This assumption is a 
capital error in the painstaking work of A. W. 
Streane on Jeremiah). Owing to the variety of 
translators, a special examination is required for 
every part of the OT. The LXX is of most use 
for the recovery of the Heb. text in the books 
of Samuel, Ezekiel, and partially Kings. For 
instance, in 18 8'*, where MT has no-no, LXX 
has rightly τὰ βουκόλια ὑμῶν, i.e. oo5pa. But in 
many passages the text was corrupt even prior 
to the LXX: for example, 1S 6” ‘50070’ and 
28 157 ¢ 40,’ 

The Hebrew exemplars from which the Alex- 
andrian translators worked had, at least in most 
of the books, the seriptie continua, that is, there 
was no separation of the words: for example, 
1 Ch 1719 3) 3x1 appears in LXX as καὶ αὐξήσω σε 
= 95738) ; Pr 27 on c2nbn, LXX τὴν πορείαν αὐτῶν 5 
185 ni x3, LXX εἰς βάθος αὐτῶν (ef. Driver, Notes on 
feb, text of Sam. p. xxx f.; Ginsburg, Introd. 
158-162).—The matres lectionis were less frequently 
employed than is now the case in the MT (cf. 
Driver, J.c. pp. XxXxl1-xxxiv; Ginsburg, /.c. pp. 
137-157.—It is uncertain whether any, or how 
many, MSS with the old Heb. (Canaanite) script 
were used by the Alex. translators, and hence 
whether deviations from the present MT may be 
explained by interchange of letters which resemble 
each other in the old form of writing (cf. Ginsburg, 
Introd. pp. 291-296; A. J. Baumgartner, L’état 
du texte du lwre des Proverbes, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 
272-282), 

Of the revising activity of the Sopherim many 
traces are to be discovered from the LXX, a 
circumstance which shows that this activity had 
commenced long before. Ish-baal the son of Saul 
is called in the L.XX Ἰεσβόσθε, as in MT nav 
(see vol, ii. 501 f.). The most of the emendations 
of the Sopherim (a m0 ppn) are found also in the 
LXX, e.g. Jer 24 112 τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ for 12; but 
in two passages at least the ancient text is pre- 
served: 15 38 ond od5pp, LXX κακολογοῦντες 
τὴς i.e. onde “Ὁ, and Job 739 py, LXX ἐπὶ σοί, 1.6. 
oy. 

vi. OBSERVATIONS ON THE HIsToRY OF THE 
TEXT OF THE OT.— What means have we of 
getting back to still earher times? 

A. Comparison of parallel passages. Historical, 
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Gn 5, etc. and 1Ch 1; 28 23° and 1Ch 1]: 
Sam., Kings passum, and Chron.; 2 K 188-20! 
and Is 36-39; 2K 2418-2539 and Jer 52. Legis- 
lative: Ex 20 and Dt 5 (the Decalogue) ; Lv 1138. 
= Dt 14%, Poctical: 25 22=Ps 18; Ps 105. 96. 
106 and 1 Ch 168%; Ps 14 and 538; Ps 4087 and 
JO. Ps 57°* and 108; Ps 60° and 108°, Pro- 
phetical: Is 27-4 and Mic 44-3; Ob 19 and Jer 497#-, 
Some of the differences which show themselves 
between parallel passages may be explained by 
the assumption that they are due to an intention 
on the part of a later author or redactor (even if 
this intention was based on nothing more than 
the principle of variatio delectat). To intention, 
for instance, must be ascribed the deviations of 
the Deuteronomic Decalogue from Ex 20. In- 
tention, too, explains the diversity of construction 
of the word o'7>x ‘God,’ which is plur. in Ex 32% 
(i257) but sing. in Neh 918 (aby), and so 2 § 723 325m, 
but 1 Ch 172 qb7. It is very remarkable that the 
revising activity of the Sophcrim is less manifest 
in Chronicles than in the books that were earlier 
accepted as canonical. One of David’s sons is 
called in 2 S 516 yrby, LXX ᾿Ἐλιαδέ, but in 1 Ch 147 
yrya the original form of the name has been pre- 
served (cf. nvavex of 28 28 al. with Sysvx of 1 Ch 
8°35 a/.).—In many instances, however, we must 
assume an elror in tlie tradition: Gn 105. ὁ Riphath 
and Dodanim, 1 Ch 1 Diphath and fodanim:; 1 K 
5° (Eng. 456] 40,000,’ but 2 Ch 9% ©4000’; 1 K 76 
£2000, but 2 Ch 45 ‘3000’; 1 K 7% *knops’ 
(pékaim), but 2Ch 48 ‘oxen’ (béharim). Both 
texts cannot be correct; the one or the other rests 
upon a mistake. Possible sources of error are: 
freaks of the eye or (in cases of dictation) the ear, 
wandering of the memory (¢.g. the putting down 
of a synonymous word, cf. 28 227 sipx and Ps 18 
yws), false interpretation of abbreviations, or, 
conversely, failure to recognize the abbreviated 
form of words. All these sources of change and 
of error were of course at work also in those 
passages where, on account of the non-existence of 
a parallel passage, we cannot so readily recognize 
them. 

B. Carrying the Heb. text, as it presently exists 
in the so-called square script, back to the ancient 
Heb. form of writing. It is natural to assume 
that, in connexion with the change of written 
characters, errors must have slipped in, whose dis- 
covery may be facilitated by restoring the old 
script. The art. ALPHABET (vol. i. p. 70ff) can 
now be supplemented and improved with the help 
of the admirable work of M. Lidzbarski, Hand- 
buch des nordsemitischen Epigraphik, Weimar, 
1898 (pp. 173-203, ‘Die Schrift der nordsem. 
Inschriften ’). 

C. We have seen that the text of the OT books 
has undergone not a few changes since their com- 
position. We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the importance of these changes. The 
circunistance that we are still in a position to 
analyze, in the main with perfect confidence, most 
sections of the Pentateuch, i.e. to separate from 
one another the sources from which these sections 
have been composed, is a convincing proof that 
even the sum of all the changes in question has 
been far smaller than one might be disposed to 
think, and far smaller than critics like Aug. 
Klostermann liave held it to be. 


vil. Lirrraturye.—l. Buhl, Kanon und Text des AT, Leipzig, 
1881 [Eng. tr. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark], §$ 23-99 ; F. G. Kenyon, 
Our Bible and the ancient MSS, being a history of the text and 
tts translations®, London, 1896; T. H. Weir, A short history of 
the Heb. text of the OT, London, 1899 [both the last two works 
are Of a popular character]; A. Loisy, Hist. critique du texte et 
des versions de la Bible, 2 vols., Paris, 1892.95; A. Dillmann 
and Εἰ, Buhl, ‘ Bibeltext des AT’ in PRE3 ii. 713-728 ; the OT 
Introductions of Eichhorn, Ed. Kénig, H. lL. Strack. 
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TEAT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 


i. Introduction: Uncertainty about the Text of the Greek 
Testament. 
ii, Materials for restoration of the text. 
1. Manuscripts. 
2. Versions, 
3. Quotations. 
4, Number of Variations increased by the new materials. 
5. Rules of Textual Criticism. 
Literature and Addenda. 


{In this article ‘ Zntrod.’ or ‘ Introduction’ stands for Nestle’s 
Introd. to the Gr. NT., 1901]. 

i. INTRODUCTION: UNCERTAINTY ABOUT THE 
TEXT OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT.—For the general 
reader, as a rule, no question exists about the text 
of the book which he is reading. The copy in his 
hand is for him the work of the author. It is only 
under special circumstances that the question arises 
how far we may rely upon the text in our hands. 
Especially since the invention of the printing-press 
such circumstances have become much more rare, 
but they are far from having disappeared altogether. 
It may suffice to recall the obscurity in which the 
works of Shalespeare and the early editions of 
then are enveloped, or questions like that as to 
the origin of some Rubrics in the Prayer-Book.* 
But in the case of works composed at a time 
when their multiplication was possible only by 
means of copying, it requires little thought and 
experience to bring home this point with fuil 
force. It presses upon the mind with increased 
weight in the ease of the NT, which was or is no 
‘book’ at all, properly speaking, but a collection 
of writings, a great many of which were at the 
outset not destined for publication and multiplica- 
tion. When St. Paul wrote his first letter to the 
Thessalonians he did not write it with the inten- 
tion that it,should or.might be published after. 
wards, and consequently did not give it the form 
appropriate to such an object. Neither had he— 
or she, perhaps a poor slave or an old woman— 
who first copied it the intention of copying it for 
publication. Hence parts may have already been 
omitted which did not appear of importance, ¢.g. 
the address, or the date and subscription; sen- 
tences may have been abbreviated or expressions 
changed. It is similar with the Gospels. When 
the first collection of sayings of Jesus or the first 
narrative of His deeds was set down in writing, 
the next who copied it might feel inclined to 
enlarge it or to change any detail according to 
the form in which he had heard it, without any 
bad intention. 

In spite of this situation of things, not only 
readers but even editors of the Greek Testament 
rested for a long time satisfied in the naive belief 
that the next best, 1.6. worst, text in their hands 
was the text of the NT. When Erasmus finished, 
on the Ist March 1516, the first edition of the 
Greek Testament sold in print, he put at the 
end: Finis Testamenti totius AD GRAICAM VERI- 
TATEM vetustissimorumque Codicum Latinorum 
fidem ad probatissimorum authorwn citationem et 


* A most significant example in German literature has been im- 
vestigated lately by Prof. Tschackert of Géttingen. What is the 
original text of the Confessio Augustana? It was handed to 
the emperor Charles v. on the afternoon of the 25th June 1530, 
in two copies, German and Latin. Both copies have disappeared. 
The Confession appeared in print as early as Sept. 1530, and two 
months later there was a semi-official publication of it by its 
author, Melanchthon; but neither of these gave the original. 
Therefore Prof, Tschackert examined 35 manuscript copies, all 
dating from the year 1530, and nine of which once belonged to 
men who had subscribed the Confession. In an official docu- 
ment like this we expect now that all duplicates shall agree to 
the very letter. Yet, besides orthographical differences, Prof. 
Tschackert had to collect hundreds of variants, and the writer 
of the present article is convinced that the true text has not 
been restored by him in every case. In one case it concerns & 
quotation from the NT (Gal 18), where Prof. Tschackert, follow: 
ing his MS N, prints ‘der sei verfiucht,’ ‘let him be accursed,’ 
while the present writer believes that the other MSS ARZ give 
the true reading, ‘das sei verflucht,’ ζ.6. ‘let ἐξ be cursed.’ 
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interpretationem ACCURATE recogniti, opera studi- 
oque D. Erasmi Roterodami. This ad Grecam 
veritatem does not mean only ‘the Greek Original’ 
or ‘ the original Greek’ in contradistinction to the 
Latin translation, but was meant to include the 
idea of original correctness and integrity. Erasmus 
was convineed that he had (on the whole) edited 
the original Greek Testament. In like manner, it 
was no empty boast, but an expression of their 
full persuasion, when the Elzevir printers put in 
the preface of their edition of 1633 the words: 
textum ergo habes nune ab onmibus receptum IN 
QUO NIHIL IMMUTATUM AUT CORRUPTUM DAMUS. 
For the following comparison with the faithful 
representation of ancient monuments and inscrip- 
tions shows that they were really persuaded that 
they had given the original text to their readers 
(gui, cum lapides ac monumenta antiquorum quidam 
venerentur ac religiose representent, muito magis 
chartas has ab orwine θεοπνεύστους vindicandas 
a mutatione ac corruptela tudicamus). And yet 
the difference is clear. In the case of an ancient 
monument and inseription, the original is before 
our eyes, in our hands; in the case of literary 
works, we are removed from the original by 
thousands of years, and are brought into con- 
nexion with it only through a series of repeated 
copyings; and every fresh copy—perliaps even the 
first—was a source of errors, even when the copyists 
took all possible pains to be correct. We have 
already pointed out and accouuted for the fact 
that in the case of the NT there was at first a 
period of textual laxity (οἷ. Westcott-Hort, §§ 6-14, 
‘Transmission by writing,’ where it is shown how, 
even when the copyist has the intention of tran- 
scribing language (not sense), he, by mental action, 
passing from unconscious to conscious, May come 
to introduce free modification of language and even 
rearrangement of materials). A few examples may 
show to what differences copying gave rise— 


What is the name of the tenth apostle in Mt 103? 


(a) One set of our witnesses gives Θαδδοίος, 

(Ὁ) Another, AcBBaios. 

(c) A third, comhining (a-+b), Buddaios ὁ ἐπικληθεὶς Acs- 
βαίος. 

(ἃ) A fourth (b+), Λεββαῖος 6 &, Θαδδαῖος. 

(6) A fifth, Judas Zelotes. 

(7) Asixth, Judas the son of James. 


(g) A seventh (=e+b-+-a), ᾿Ιοῦδας ὁ καλούμενος Λεβ- 
Guus ὁ ἐπικληθεὶς Θαὸ- 
ΤΎΓΓΑ 


(h) An eighth, Thatheus Zelotis.* 


Or, what was the clothing of John the Baptist? According to 
Mk 16 ‘Came}]’s hair and a leathern girdle about his loins’? or 
only ‘the skin of a camel’ without a girdle (δέρριν καρεήλου) 
The latter is the reading of D, while the girdle is missing also 
in several Old Latin MSs. 

How does the Apocalypse and the NT conclude? We have— 
leaving out such minor variations as the addition of ‘Amen’ or 
‘Amen, Amen,’ or the grace ‘of the Lord Jesus,’ or ‘our Lord 
Jesus,’ or ‘the Lord Jesus Christ,’ or ‘Christ’ alone—the varia- 


tions— 
( ‘With the saints’ (RY), 
2) * With all’ (RVm). 
(3) ‘With you all’ (AV). 
(4) ‘With ws all.’ 
ie ‘With 811 the saints,’ 
(6 


‘With all men.’ ¢ 

* WIL adopted (a) on the authority of NB 17, 124 ¢ cord 
vg me the Hier, doc. (apparently), and adduced § 304 among the 
examples of important or interesting readings, attested hy ΝΒ, 
but lost from the rest of all extant uncials; Tischendorf, on the 
contrary, preferred (Ὁ) on the strength of Ὁ 122 k Orig. Aug.— 
and so does Blass now—a reading which is by WH here and 
in Mk 318 declared ‘a Western corruption,’ these heing the 
only two places where either name occurs. (6) is a well- 
supported ‘Old Latin’ reading (a, ὃ, A, found also in the Roman 
Chronography of 354, see art. THADDEUS); (7) is found in 243 
and the Apostolic Constitutions ; (Rk) in the Nushworth Gospels, 
on which see J 7TASt, ili. p. 96. 

t The third reading, ‘ with you all,’ has no Gr. MS authority 
at all, but was retranslated by Erasmus from the Latin Vul- 
gate because the only Gr, MS of Revelation which was at his 
disposal was defective at the end; it has been retained in the 
Lutheran Version even after its revision, while the RV replaced 


On tnternai grounds it would be quite impossible to decide 
which is the true reading; how difficult a decision is on the 
hasis of ail arguments (witnesses and internal grounds) is shown 
hy the difference between the latest editors. 

For more examples it is sufficient to refer to the margins of 
the AV (Mt 111 ‘Some read’; 2626 ‘Many Greek copies have’; 
Lk 1022 ‘Many ancient copies add these words’; 1726 ‘This 
36th verse is wanting in most of the Greek copies’; Jn 181%, 
Ac 256 ‘as some copies read’; 1 Co 151, Eph 612, Ja 218, 2 P 22.11, 
2Jn8); hut especially to those of the RV which are crowded 
with such remarks as ‘Some (many) ancient authorities read 
(insert, omit, etc.)’ from Mt 118 down to Rev 2221, Cases like 
the Doxology of the Lord's Prayer, the close of the Second 
Gospel, the conuna Johanneum (1 Jn 67), will readily occur to 
the mind of the reader. 

Τὺ is not possible here to count up all the ways 
in which errors may originate; every one who 
has to do with copying and printing has some 
testimony to bear regarding it. One of the com- 
monestis, for instance, the so-called homoroteleuton, 
by which arise what our printers call ‘match’ or 
‘funeral,’ ea a passage is either written twice 
or totally omitted; the latter being, of course, the 
more dangerous case. By such an omission in the 
editions of Erasmus the words χαριν 1—yapiy 2 (Ja 4°) 
were wanting in the Bibles of Luther till 1568 or 
even longer. Another equally frequent source of 
error is the transposition οἱ letters (especially 
where liguidcee are concerned) or of words. In Jn 
8 six possibilities are represented in the position 
of the words: ‘Jesus spake unto them ’— 


(1) αὐτοῖς ἐλάλησεν ὁ ᾿Τησοῦς, 8b, 

(9) αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾿Τησοῦς ἐλάλησεν, EF, 

(9) ἐλάλησεν αὐτοῖς ὁ Ἰησοῦς, D 1, 33, 

(4) ἐλάλησεν ὁ ᾽Τησοῦς αὐτοῖς, Cyril, iv. 484, 
(5) ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς αὐτοῖς ἐλάλησεν, TR, 

(6) ὁ ᾿Τησοῦς ἐλάλησεν αὐτοῖς, Ν΄3; 


and a seventh, the combination of (1) and (4), is 
given by N* αὐτοῖς ἐλάλησεν ὁ Ιησοῦς αὐτοῖς. 

A third source is the addition of words which the 
copyist found missing ; the subject, for instance, as 
‘God,’ ‘the Lord,’ ‘Jesus.’ By such a (wrong) sup- 
position, ¢.g., the text 15 explained which ascribes 
the Magnificat, Lk 1, to Mary instead of Elisabeth 
(see Introd. ad loc.). 

In view of all the perils to which literary works 
like the NT have been exposed, it is really astonish- 
ing to find how much has been preserved, and, on 
the whole, how faithfully. d we willingly 
subseribe to the words of Bengel, placed at the 
end of the editio minor of the ‘NT in the original 
Greek,’ which is at present the nearest approach 
to the goal, that of WH: Ipsa summa in libris 
omnibus salva est, ex Det providentia: sed tamen 
illam ipsam providentiam non debemus eo allegare, 
nt a lima quam accuratissima deterreamur. But 
also the sequel will still hold good: Eorum, qui 
preecessere, neque defectum exagitabimus, neque ad 
eunr nos adstringemus : corwm, gui seguentur, pro- 
fectum neque postulabinus in presenti, neque pre- 
cludemus in posterum: quelibet wtas pro sua facul- 
tate veritatem investigare et amplecti, fidelitatemque 
in minimis et maximis prestare debet. 

ii. MATERIALS FOR RESTORATION OF THE TEXT. 
—The means of arriving at the original text, and 
the rules for the application of these means, are 
of course the same for the NT as for other 
literary works of antiquity; only that for the 
NT we are in a much better situation than for 
most other works, as, for instance, the Greek and 
Latin classics, or the OT, owing to the abundance, 
variety, and comparative excellence of the docu- 
ments at our disposal. These documents are: 
Manuscripts, Versions, Quotations. ‘The colophon 
it hy the first (and second). Also the fourth does not seem to 
have any MS authority, but to be, as Ed. Reuss styled it, pium 
correctoris aut typothete suspirium in a Basle edition of 1545, 
from which it passed over into the edition published in the 
same year and place by Melanchthon, who mentions, however, 


ὑμῶν in his Appendix (dntrod. p, 159 is to be supplemented). 
With (5) compare the reading of D* (for 3) in He 13%, 
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of the first edition of Erasmus, quoted above, 
mentions these three classes of documents. 

1, Manuscripts (cf. WH, §§ 98-106).—The first 
place in the class of MSS would be held by those of 
the authors themselves if they were extant—the 
autographs. The possibility of their existence 
cannot be denied, seeing that we have documents 
written on papyrus, 7.¢. on the same writing 
material which was used in NT times, and from 
regions not far removed from the birthplace of the 
NT, of twice, almost three times the age which 
the autographs of the NT would have to-day (see 
art. WRITING, p. 950°). But, as a matter of fact, 
the NT autographs have been lost. Already 
Irenzeus appeals only to careful and old copies (ἐν 
πᾶσι Tots σπουδαίοις καὶ ἀρχαίοις ἀντιγράφοις), and the 
testimony of those who have themselves seen the 
author (καὶ μαρτυρούντων αὐτῶν ἐκείνων τῶν κατ᾽ ὄψιν 
τὸν ᾿Σωάννην ἑωρακότων), and to internal evidence (καὶ 
τοῦ λόγου διδάσκοντος Huas). 

On the style in which the autographs of the NT may have 
been written, and the whole question how we have to conceive 
of them, see Introd. p. 29ff., and art. WRITING, p. 951. Of 
expressions referring to books and writing we have in the NT: 
βίβλος, βιβλίον, βιβλωρίδιον (only in NT [Rev.], with the variant 
βιβλιδάριον), μυμεβρῶᾶναι, χάρτη, κάλαμος, μέλων, γράφειν, CLC. 


The hope which Bengel expressed with reference 
to the much disputed passage 1 Jn 57 etiam atque 
etiam sperure licet, si non autographum Johanneum 
at alios vetustissimos grecos . . . inoccultis divine 
providentie forulis latentes suo tempore productum 
iri, has been fulfilled lately in a way that could 
not have been expected at his time. 


Erasmus (1516) had at his disposal for his first edition only 
one or two MSS, the oldest being of the 10th cent. : Stephen 
used for his Regia (1550), besides the printed edition of Ximenes, 
two uncials (DL) and 13 cursives. The London Polyglot (1657) 
was for the first time able to make use of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. More additions to the stock of witnesses were made by 
Mill (1707), Bengel (1734), especially Wetstein (1751) 5 but of the 
two MSS which are now reckoned best, the Vaticanus was not 
yet accessible in a trustworthy form, and the Sinazticus was 
not yet discovered. 


Tischendorf knew in his 7th edition (the last 
which he fully completed) for the Gospel 52 uncial 
MSS or fragments of such, at the head of them the 
codex Sinaiticus, ascribed by him to the middle of 
the 4th cent.* When Gregory completed the Pro- 
legomena to Tischendorf’s editzo octava, he counted 
for the Gospels alone about 25 uncials more; and 
in the most recent work on the subject, Gregory’s 
German revision of the said Prolegomena (Tezt- 
kritik des Newen Testamentes: Erster Band, 1900), 
he describes 97, promising the description of 4 
more for the appendix. It is similar with the 
other parts of the NT. And while hitherto very 
few MSS had been known on papyrus (the writing 
material of Apostolic times), and none earlier than 
the age of Constantine, now several fragments on 
papyrus have been found recently, and two at least 
are assigned to the 3rd cent. (see WRITING, p. 9525). 

Of cursive or minuscle MSS (see on them art. 
WRITING, p. 954*) about 3000 are now known, if we 
include the Lectionaries; and 2000, so it is esti- 
mated by Gregory, wait for description and classi- 
fication. As a whole the cursive MSS are less 
valuable than the uncials, but several of them are 
very important, even more than uncials, because 
the text of a cursive MS, in spite of the recent 
date of the MS, may be much older than that of 
an uncial. Itis impossible to give here a list either 
of the uncials or, still less, of the cursives; some 
of the former have been treated in separate 
articles, see A, ALEPH, B, C, Ὁ, Τὶ; we must refer 
to Tregelles’ revision of Horne’s Introduction 
(vol. i. 1856), Tischendorf- Gregory, Scrivener- 
Miller 4, Gregory, i. (see Literature). 

* Compare also the table in WH, § 19, showing the late date 
at which primary MSS have become available. 


Special attention is due, though they have not 
received it hitherto, to the Lectitonaries, 1.6. the 
manuscripts of ecclesiastical lessons taken from 
the NT (WH, §§ 103, 104; Scrivener, i. 74 ff., 327 ff ; 
Gregory, Textkritik, i. 327ff.). ‘Comparatively 
few of them have as yet been collated. Some of 
these have been found to contain readings of 
sufficient value and interest to encourage further 
inquiry in what is as yet an almost unexplored 
region of textual history, but not to promise con- 
siderable assistance in the recovery of the apostolic 
text’ (WH, /.c.). Liturgical books are always con- 
servative, are official books, and can be localized 
with much more certainty than other MSS of the 
NT. Gregory is inclined to believe that the order 
of lessons read on Sundays originated perhaps 
as early as the first half of the 2nd cent., that for 
the Saturdays towards the end of the third quarter 
of this century, and that for the week - days 
towards the end of the same century (p. 337). In 
the Apostolic Constitutions, ii. 57, it is prescribed 
that, after the Lessons from the OT, are to be 
read the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of 
Paul, and after this, by the deacon or presbyter, 
the Gospels of Matthew and John, Luke and 
Mark. No mention is here made at all of the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. This is 
exactly the old Canon of the Syriac Church (see 
SYRIAC VERSIONS, p. 647). The redactor of the 
Constitutions knows, apparently, the First and 
Second Epistle of Peter, but he does not make use 
of James, 1-3 John, Jude, and Rev. ; for the refer- 
ences to Ja 1®*7 and Rev 2218. 19 (ed. Lag. p. 203, 10. 
204, 9) must be changed into Didache, ch. 4, Dt 
42 (see Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, ii. 182 f.). 
Up to the present day no lessons from Rey. are 
found in the system of the Greek Church; and 
there seem to be preserved Lectionaries which even 
do not contain lessons from the Catholic Epistles 
either ; see Apost. 65 (Scriv.=68 Greg.), a MS in 
the possession of the Baroness Burdett - Coutts, 
iii, 25, though it may be only of the 14th cent. 
(according to Gregory ; 12-13th ace. to Serivener). 
A MS like this, which has preserved such an old 
system of lessons, is likely to contain also a text 
of ancient character. Up to the present, however, 
these MSS have not been examined on this point. 

2. Similarly the second class of our documents 
has been enriched, namely, the ancient Versions. 

See WH, δὲ 107-122; art. VERsions, and the separate artt. 
ARABIO, vol. i. p. 136; ARMENIAN, 7b. 153; Ea@ypTian, tb. 668; 
— ἐδ. 741; LATIN, vol. iii. Ὁ. 47; SYRLAC, p. 645; VULGATE, 
p- 873. 


The very first edition of the Gr. Test., the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes (1514-17), 
laced side by side with the Greek Text the Latin 
ul ate,* and even remodelled the former after 
the latter in various places (especially 1Jn 5’; 
art. SEPTUAGINT, p. 440*). On Erasmus see above 
(p. 732°). Beza (1519-1605) made a modest begin- 
ning with the use of Oriental Versions, publishing 
a triglot edition of the NT, 1569 fol., Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac, the latter edited by Immanuel 
Tremellius, and using for Acts and 1 and 2 Cor. an 
Arabic Version, put at his disposal by Franciscus 
Junius. These versions were presented in a con- 
venient combination by the ‘Polyglots’, especially 
that of Walton, 1657 (Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
and, for the Gospels only, Persian). J. Fell (1675) 
took care to insert in his apparatus the Gothic and 
the Coptic, as versiones antiguissumas et a regioni- 
bus gua patet orbis maxime distantibus orientes. 
But the older of the Egyptian Versions, the Sahidic, 
was first mentioned in 1778, and edited in 1799; 


* On the Gr. MSS used by St. Jerome, see, besides the E'pt- 
Zogus of Wordsworth-White (pp. 653-671); E. Mangenot, Rev, 
des Sciences Ecclésiastiques (Jan. 1900); J. H. Bernard, Herma, 
thena (xi. No. xxvii. 1901, 335-342). 


see 
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and of an older Syriac Version, only one, and this 
a mutilated MS, had been made known by Cureton 
as late as 1858, till the Syriac-Sinai palimpsest 
was discovered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in 
1892. F. ©. Burkitt is inclined to ascribe the 
latter MS to the end of the 4th cent.; and there is 
no doubt that the version contained in it is in 
some way or other connected with the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, the pupil of Justin Martyr, 7.¢. a work 
of the third quarter of the 2nd century. 

3. The mention of Justin may lead to our third 
class of documents, the Quotations (ef. WH, 88 123- 
126, ‘Fathers’). The finds of the last century 
have greatly enriched this source (ef. Clem. ad 
Corinthios, Barnabas, Hermas, Aristides, Didache, 
ete.); and for those Fathers whose works had 
been previously known, but only in inadequate 
editions, trustworthy editions are now everywhere 
in the course of preparation or publication ; cf. the 
Corpus Scriptorum Leclesiastworum Latinorum, 
edited by the Academy of Vienna (now more than 
40 vols.), and Die Griechischen Christlichen Schrift- 
steller der ersten drei Jahrhundertc, to be published 
by the Academy of Berlin (up till now 7 volumes, 
including 3 of Origen). 

For illustrations of how untrustworthy the printed editions 
have hitherto been, partly owing to the fault of the editors, see 
Introd. p. 145ff., from Origen, Cyril, Cyprian; on Ephraem 
Syrus see F. C. Burkitt in Το αὶ and Studies, vii. 2. 

And yet the importance of the quotations is very 
great. Some of the Christian writings belong to 
the lst cent.,* of most of which the date and birth- 

lace are exactly known: thus they help us as 

andmarks for the fixing of texts handed down 

in MSS of unknown origin. Especially valuable 
are those passages in which the Fathers refer to 
the manuscripts in their hands (ἀντίγραφα, exem- 
plaria, libri) and their variants, from Irenzeus 
downwards (see above, p. 7347), and it is strange 
that these passages are not yet collected and 
sifted. 

Most welcome will be Sancti Irenei Novum Testamentum, 
edited by W. Sanday, advertised as in preparation by the Oxford 
University Press; on Clement of Alexandria see P. M. Barnard 
(T. and St. v. 5, but only for Gospels and Acts); on Tertullian, 
Rénsch, Das Neue Testament Tertullians ; see also Introd. p. 
144ff. From Augustine alone P. de Lagarde collected 29,540 
quotations from the NT, together with 13,276 from the OT (now 
in the Library of Gottingen [MS Lagarde, 34]); Dean Burgon, 
with the help of several ladies, filled 16 thick volumes of 
quotations, which were acquired after his death by the Trustees 
of the British Museum. See Ed. Miller, Textual Commentary 
upon the Holy Gospels, τ. i. pp. xiif., xx ff. 

On the other hand, it is clear that all depends on 
the exactness with which the author has quoted 
his text. Amongst the earliest quotations we may 
reckon the use made in the NT itself by one 
writer of an earlier writing, for instance by Luke 
and Matthew of Mark, by Jude of 2 Peter, or vice 
VErSH. 

4, Number of Variations increased by new 
materials. — Bewildering as this cloud of wit- 
nesses is, still more bewildering is the mass of 
variants presented by them. Already in the time 
of Mill the number of variations in the NT was 
estimated as 30,000. Scrivener reckoned in 1874 at 
least four times that quantity, Schaff (Companion, 
1892) stated that now it cannot fall much short of 
150,000, 2.6. more variants than words, or, as the 
NT consists of 7959 verses, about 20 variants for 
every single verse. And yet every new document 
that comes to light increases them. Take so short 
a letter as that of Jude. The discovery of the 
codex Sinaiticus alone brought to light 9 readings 
not recorded before in Tischendorf’s 7th ed., among 

* «There are perhaps as many as a hundred ecclesiastical 
writers older than the oldest extant codex of the NT; while 
between A.D. 600 and A.D. 600 (within which limits our five oldest 
MSS may be considered certainly to fall) there exist about two 


hundred Fathers more’ (Dean Burgon, Last Twelve Verses of 
Mark, Ὁ. 21). 


them the addition of καὶ ζωῆς after σωτηρίας in ν.8, 
and the substitution of πᾶσαν ψυχήν for πάντας τοὺς 
ἀσεβεῖς in v.". 


The first part of the Amherst Papyrt, published by Grenfell 
and Hunt, 1900, supplied the single verse He 1! written (along 
with Gn 11) in a small uncial hand of the late 3rd, or more prob- 
ably early 4th cent., at the top of a papyrus leaf containing 
a letter from Rome. It furnishes the reading vrais rarpeciy 
yay not recorded before. In the same volume was published 


a single vellum leaf, dating apparently from about the 6th or 
6th cent., containing Ac 21122 with lacunsw; it furnished as 
Singular readings v.12 πρὸς τὸν ὥλλον ; v.18 ἐχλεύαζον λέγοντες, 
the latter reading being practically that of D (διεχλεύαζον 


Aéyevres), With which D had stood hitherto alone, instead of 
χλευάζοντες (OF διωχλευάζοντε:) ἔλεγον." Even in the case of docu- 
ments known from early times a fresh revision will enrich (or 
correct) the critical apparatus of our present editions. Cf., for 
instance, the notes of the present writer on cod. Ὁ in ZWTh, 
1895, 157 ff., and the collation of this codex in NT Gr. Suppl. 
p- 66. The reading σωρακωλοῦμεν (pres. hist.) in Ac 2112, not 


mentioned by Blass in 1895 (Gott.), has been received by him into 
his text in 1896 (Lips.). On certain readings of B see Introd. 
Ῥ. 289. On1P 4116 Tischendorf states that NC have ὅτι γέγρωτ- 
τῶι, ἴπ reality they have διὸ γέγρ. etc. F.C. Burkitt was the 
first to make out, in 1899  Τ δὲ, i. 278), that the Old Latin MS 
% read in Mk 1534 by its first hand maledixisti, corroborating 
thus ὠνείδεσως οἵ D. Inregard tothe Gothic translation of Ulilas, 
Tischendorf does not mention the very curious reading mana- 
gaint, In 7145=turbe, for "lovdeies (see cod. f), and the fact that 
there are various readings on the margins, as xavyjcwpos 1 Co 
133, ἀναγινώσκετε Gal 421, tues Eph 11, 

The same holds good of the Versions and of the Fathers, that 
a new revision will greatly enlarge or rectify the critical appa- 
ratus of our present editions. Of. Mk 71 tine: wyveve Dabe; yet 
cf. Clem. of Alexandria, who is older than any of our MSS: ὁ μὲν 
γὰρ τοῖς χείλεσιν ἀγωτῶν λωός (583); ἔστι yap καὶ 6 λαὸς ὁ τοῖς 


χείλεσιν ἀγωπῶν (614). The use of &yerzv is of course a re- 


miniscence of Ps 7895; see Clem. Strom. iv. 32 (Dind. ii. 334, 
1, 2, compared with 333, 1. 27, where Ps 5811 is a misprint for 
*78") ἀπέχει: ἄπεστιν L 2P¢ Clem. Rom. ; but in Clem. ad Cor, 
i. 15 only cod. A has ἄπεστιν, cod, H ἀπέχει. The reading 
paxeév OY ῥαπκάν (cod. O) Mt 522, in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
ii. 225 ἀρχαίων for πρώτην in Lk 1522, ἐδ. ii. 41 (cf. SD ἽΡ in the 
Syriac translation of I Clem. ad Cor. 47 for ἀρχαίαν). 


We leave out—for want of space—all variations 
concerned with the later additions to the text, as 
headings, summaries, numbering of sections, stichi, 

uotations, miracles, Eusebian sections, notes on 
the voyages of Paul, noting of church lessons, ete. ; 
though some of these particulars are of great im- 
portance for the history of the text, especially for 
the classification of MSS. Only by way of ex- 
ample we may mention that Tischendorf gives, for 
the inscription of the Epistle of Jude, eleven, and 
for its subscription twelve different forms; for the 
heading of the Apocalypse their number actually 
rises to eighicen. We confine ourselves strictly to 
the text. 

If any of our readers is startled by this mass of 
variations, though it will no longer cause him 
dogmatical anxieties and heart-burnings as it did 
to J. A. Bengel in former times, he may console 
himself, in the first place, by observing that the 
variety 15 not nearly so great as it might have been, 
and as it actually is in a closely allied department, 
—that of the Apocryphal literature (Gospels, Acts, 
etc. ). 

Let us compare the statement of A. C. Headlam, 
on the Clementine literature (J7ASt, iii. 48), and 
simply cast a glance at the very first item in 
Tischendorf’s 2nd ed. of the Evangelia Apocrypha, 
the so-called ‘ Protevangelium Jacobi.’ Take as an 
example Tisch. 24, where the original text said 
that ‘the chapiters of the temple wailed and were 
rent from the top to the bottom’ atthe murder of 
the father of John the Baptist by Herod. One 
manuscript writes that the priests rent τὰ ἱμάτια 
αὐτῶν, another changes this into καὶ ἐθρήνησαν θρῆνον 
μέγαν. 

We have nothing like this in the canonical 
NT. Even the greatest variations offered by Ὁ 

* How common such variations are may be seen from Wis 1114, 


where the very same example occurs: ἀπεῖπον χλευάζοντες NAB, 
ἀποιπόντος ἐχλεύαζον O. 
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{in Luke and Acts, which have been called ‘ monstra 
potius quam varie lectiones’) are tame compared 
with these. Nevertheless, we should be only too 
glad to have a thread of Ariadne to guide us 
through the labyrinth of NT criticism. 

5. Lutes of Teatual Criticism. —To meet this 
want, the rudes drawn up for literary criticism in 
general have been applied to the NT in particular. 
We can only touch on some of them. First of all, 
that of Bengel: proclivi seriptioni prestat ardua, 
which is commonly quoted in the shorter but less 
balanced form: difficilior lectio placet or difficilior 
lectio principatwm tenet. Under this rule falls that of 
Griesbach : Brevior lectio preferenda est verbosiori ; 
also that which Wordsworth- White formulated (in 
the Oxford Latin NT): Vera lectio ad finem vic- 
toriam reportat [t.e. where a phrase occurs several 
times with variations, that reading is the true one 
which is attested at the later places: ‘spe enim 
scribse quod primo loco pro mendo habent, secundo 
pro vero agnoscunt’].* But itis clear that these 
rules have a very limited application. Internal 
judgment is liable to much error, even if the textual 
critic has a special gift—and has developed it by 
practice—of divining what the author is πεῖν to 
have written (intrinsic probability), and what a 
copyist is likely to have made him seem to have 
written (transcriptional probability). 

Of greater importance is the external evidence, 
the MSS, Versions, Quotations. But here again 
some warnings are necessary. For instance, the 
rule of Sauppe: ‘Do not overrate your Codex,’ 
that which you may have discovered (as Tischen- 
dorf did with δὲ), or in which you are for some 
reason or other specially interested. Or the rule 
from the Ten Commandments for a philologist—we 
think they are by the late Professor A. Lehrs of 
Kénigsberg—‘ Thou shalt worship no Codices.’ Or 
the saying: ‘Common sense is older than any 
Codex’; or in Latin: ‘ Ratio et indicium centum 
codicibus potiora.’ 

How are we to sift and judge the evidence? 
That it is not allowable to count the witnesses is 
now generally acknowledged ; in theory, too, it is 
acknowledged that we have to distinguish between 
the age of the MS and that of its text; but in 
practice too great weight is still allowed to the 
oldest of our MSS. Neither is it sufficient to 
follow an cclectic course,| to decide each case by 
itself, to stop at the comparison of single readings. 
This is only the first step; and for this it is sufi- 
cient to take the most significant variations, 1.6. 
(a) such as offer a considerable divergence of 
meaning with a small variation of form, whether 
it be brought about (a) accidentally or (8) by pur- 
pose; or (6) such as offer identity of meaning with 
great variation of form; or, finally (6), additions, 
omissions, and transpositions. 

Such passages are, for instance, for (α) from 
Revelation {— 

15 λύσαντι, SAC... 
λούσαντι, ΩΡ, « 

818 ἀετοῦ, RAQ... 
ἀγγέλου, Ῥ. .. 

1318 « 666,’ almost all. 

*616,’ C 11 (MSS quoted by Irenzeus). 


* Of. further : ‘id verius, quod prius,’ called by Dean Burgon an 
axiom which holds every bit as true in Textual Criticism as in 
Dogmatic Truth (Last Werses, 76). 

ἡ How dangerous an eclectic course is may be seen from the 
latest recension of the NT, that of B. Weiss, who reads in Lk 62 
“λοιώρια dbo (diminutive, and δύο as second word), ἃ reading 
which none of our witnesses offers— 

ND .. . δύο πλοία, 
BB... πλοῖα δύο. 
AC* , δύο πλοιώριω. 

{In the first line is put the reading adopted in the text by 

bales Only a selection of the witnesses is given, chiefly uncial 


2214 πλύνοντες τὰς στολὰς αὐτῶν, NA... 
ποιοῦντες τὰς ἐντολὰς αὐτοῦ, ᾳ. .. 
But as in Rey. the documents are rare, it is of 
greater importance to quote from other books— 


Mk 6” ἡπόρει, SBL. 
ἐποίει, almost all. 
3” ᾿Ιωβήλ, S*BD* (ωβηλ). 
᾿Ιωβήδ, the rest. 
1 Οὐ 189 καυχήσωμαι, NAB 17.* 
καυθήσομαι (-w-), the rest. 


Lk 


He 2% χάριτι, almost all. 
χωρίς, M 67>, mentioned by Origen. 
1Ti 4° ἀγωνιζόμεθα, S*AC. 
ὀνειδιζόμεθα, N° DL, 
1P 1% σπορᾶς, BIL. 
φθορᾶς, SAC, 
2P 2 ἀδικούμενοι, N* BP. 
κομιούμενοι, RPAC . , « 
- ἀπάταις, SA*C, 
ἀγάπαις, Α58. 
Jude 18 ἀγάπαις, NBL. 


ἀπάταις AC.T 


op “28 ods μὲν ἐλεᾶτε, ods δὲ ἐλεᾶτε, NB (with 
minor variations). 
ods δὲ ἐλέγχετε. . . ods δὲ ἐλεατέ, A.F 


(6) Of the second class compare— 
Mk 85 πωρώσει, almost all. 
νεκρώσει, D, old lat. syr™™. 


* WH adduce for this reading also Clement of Alexandria, 
G14: ἔστι yap καὶ ὁ λαὸς ὁ τοῖς χείλεσιν ὦ ωπῶν (See above, Ὁ. 735), 


ἔστι, καὶ ἄλλος παραδιδοὺς τὸ σῶμω, ἵνα καυχήσηται, ‘for so the 
parallelism to τοῖς χείλεσιν makes ἐξ necessary to read; the only 
extant MS has καυθήσετωι.᾽ As the passage is of primary import- 


ance, the present writer consulted the future editor of the 
works of Clement (for the Berlin edition), Dr. Stihlin, who does 
not think this change justified, pointing to the preceding φόβῳ 


δέ, which refers to ἃ violent martyrdom. We may refer furthes 


to Clement, 488 ff., where Oleiment, after several references to 
1Co 13, mentions examples of heathen who endured the fire 
(Postumus, Anaxarches), and goes on to say: μένει δὲ ἐλευθέρω 
HY 2 2 TH παμφάγῳ ὑποπίση Tupi... ταὶς θείωις ἃ παρτωμένη 


΄ ΄ u re ἌΝ τ, ~ ~ 
φιλίαις ἀδούλωτος ἄνω περίπολεῖ τὸ σώμω repudedow τοῖς τούτου μόνου 


ἔχεσθωι δυνω μένοις. EHere there seems to be a reference to 1 Co 
13° as well as to Mt 1038, 

t Here, as in Lk 322, 1 Co 138, the decision of WH seems 
influenced by tbeir predilection for ®B. To what is remarked 
(Introd. Ὁ. 324 ff.) on these two passages add the following: 
Whatever view may be taken of tbe relation of 2 Peter to Jude, 
it seems clear (1) that the reading must be the same in both 
Epistles, either ἀπάταις or ἀγάπαις ; the one Epistle quoting from 
the other—Peter from Jude, or Jude from Peter. (2) To the 
present writer, at least, it is clear that ὠπσάτωις is the true 
reading. The apparatus of Tischendorf is very misleading, as 
the translation of Jerome (convivia in Peter, epulce in Jude) 
testifies in both cases for ἁτάται =diversions, pastimes. ΟἿ, 
in Jude the reading εὐωχία, in cod. 66%; Protev. Jacobi, 6.1: 
διεσλώνων αὐτήν 7, 2 (cod. L): εἰς «λάνην αὐτῆς = pseudo-Matthiag 
8, 4ad solatiums; Sir 1416 ἀπάτησον τὴν ψυχήν cou=‘ let thy soul 
fare delicately’ (Taylor, Heb. 935); Syriac "18 (110.ΞΞ τέρπειν) for 
διωπλανῶν in the Protevangelium. Bigg (Commentary, 1901, 
pp. 212, 282, 888) declares ἀγάπαις in both places to be the right 
reading. 

1 Here WH remark : ‘Tbe smooth reading of A, etc., has every 
appearance of being a correction of the diflicult double ἐλεῶτε of 
x and B.... Some primitive error evidently affects the pas- 
sage. Perhaps the first ἐλεῶτε .. . is intrusive,’ Of., on this 
verse, the elaborate paper by R. A. Falconer in the Eapositor, 
Sept. 1901; but note that the Didache, or, rather, the still older 
writing which forms the basis of the first part of the Didache, 
clearly testifies for ZAéyxers. In tbe only extant MS of the 
Didache, it is true, obs μὲν ἐλεήσεις has fallen out, in its Latin 
text also ἀλλὰ ots μὲν ἐλέγξεις before it and περὶ δὲ ὧν προσεύξῃ 
after it; but after the Apostolic Canons (Greek and Syriac) we 
must read in the Didache οὐ μισήσεις πάντα ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλὰ ads 


΄ y π ΄ a C3 4 
| μὲν ἐλέγξεις «(οὖς δὲ ἐλεήσειε)», περὶ δὲ ὧν προσεύξη, ous δὲ ἀγαπήσεις 


ὑσὲρ τὴν ψυχήν σου. The passage seems one of the best examples 
of the value of quotations, and yet the latest commentator does 
not even quote it (Bigg), and Falconer declared that nothing 
can be made of the supposed reference in the Didache on 
the question whether there are three or two clauses in the 


| Verse, 
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Mt 1739 ὀλιγοπιστίαν, SB curs. syr™. . . 
ἀπιστίαν, CDEF ...itvg... 


(c) Of the third for additions, omissions, 
transpositions— 


Mt 5” ὁ ὀργιζόμενος τᾷ ἀδελφᾷ αὐτοῦ, NB. 

- εἰκῇ, most.* 

25! τοῦ νυμφίον, NBC... 

- καὶ τῆς νύμφης, DX*Z... latt 
syr*™ vg hl, with the remark of Thomas that ‘the 
bride’ is not found in all copies, especially not in 
the ‘Alexandrian’; see ou the importance of this 
difference for the explanation of the parable a 
paper of A. Hilgenfeld in ZWTh, xliv. (1901) 
pp- 545-553, 

It is sufficient to recall the doxology in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the end of Mark, 1 Jn 5’, 

Transpositions— 

Jn 7-8" stands after Lk 21% in the closely- 
related MSS 13-69-124-346, the principal members 
of the so-called Ferrar group. 

In Romans ‘the great doxology’ (16 5:2 is 
found also after 1433 in AP 5, 17, here alone in the 
‘Syrian’ text (Greek, Gothic, and Syriac), On 
the inferences which may be drawn from this 
fact, see WH, Appendix, Lightfoot, Bibl. ss. 
287 ff, and Zahn, Kindeitung, on the one hand, and 
on the other Fr. Spitta, Untersuch. tiber den Brief 
des Paulus an die Rémer (Zur Gesch. und Litt. des 
Urchristentums, iii. 1, 1901). Textual criticism 
here passes over into higher criticism. Cf., further, 
B. W. Bacon, ‘The Doxology at the end of 
Romans’ (J BL xviii. 167-176).+ 

These examples show that, according to WH 
at least, δὰ and B, and especially the combination 


NB, have preserved in most cases tlie true reading. 
But WH came to this decision not on the basis of 
the intrinsic merits of these readings, but led by 
their important principle : Anowledge of documents 
should precede final judgment of readings (ὃ 38) ; 
and: All trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts 
ws founded on the study of their history, that is, 
of the relations of descent or aflinity which con- 
nect the several documents (§ 49). This is un- 
doubtedly the true principle, and may be called 
the historical or genealogical method of textual 
criticism, It consists in the attempt to retrace the 
history of the text in the opposite direction from 
that which it has taken, i.e. from recent times 
backwards, step by step, if possible to the very 
original, In many cases (compare the Heb, OT 


and 


* To the witnesses for the omission of εἰκῇ is to be added the 
Didascalia as edited by Lagarde (p. 5375); the Constitutions, 
ii. 53 (Ὁ. 7971, ed. Lagarde, not mentioned in his Index), and the 
MS of the Didascal.a published by Mrs. Gibson in the Studia 
Sinaitica, add εἰκῆ, p'r. 

tin a note at least we may touch on the question of Con- 
jectural Hmendation. There has been so much misuse of this 
art, that of late it has fallen somewhat into contempt; and, on 
the other hand, there are so many good documents for the NT 
at our disposal, that its place is very inconsiderable (WH, 
$$ 93-95); but to say that Conjectural Emendation must never 
be resorted to, even in passages of acknowledged difficulty 
(Scrivener 4, ii. 244), or to say that it is not allowed ‘préter de 
Pesprit a l’Esprit saint’ (Lagrange, Revue Biblique, 1900, 206), is 
to gotoofar. The reading φβῆονεῖτε of the TR in Ja 42 seems to be 
a conjecture of Erasmus put forward in his second edition; 
ἀπούσμασιν, mentioned by WH among the suspected readings, is 
a conjecture of Nésselt, approved by J. 0. Vollgraff (de tribus 
locis interpolatis in Evangelto secundum Mareum, Mnemosyne, 
1901, 148-161). When the present writer hit upon the reading 
ἐπὶ πόντον instead of ἐπὶ τόπον OF ἐπὶ πλοίων (Rev 18!7), received into 
the text by Baljon, it was by mere conjecture, though it was con- 
firmed afterwards by the reading super mare of Primasius (the 
confusion of πόντον and τάτον is very common, see Eus. HE iv. 15, 
v. 15, 23). Baljon’s edition gives a convenient collection of the 
conjectures of his countrymen. 
of his Hvangelium secundum Matthewum cum varie lectionis 
delectu (Lipsiw, 1901) 7 conjectural emendations, marking them 
with ἃ star (ἢ): 729 προσέταισαν, 16% ὀπίσω cov, 1121] εὑρήσει, 2231 
ζωῆς (for ἀναστάσεως), 251 theBov.... ἐξελθεῖν, 2650 alpe for 
erasps, 2748 &lagbevi. Of remarkable readings of this edition 
note σωνορίων for Συρίων 424 (a complete collation of it at the 
end of the 3rd ed. of Nestle’s Gr. Test.). 

VOL. IV.——47 


Fr. Blass received intothe text | 


and the Greek and Latin Classics) the scantiness 
of our materials does not allow of such a method ; 
in the case of the NT it is, on the contrary, 
made difticult by the wealth of materials and 
the complicated character which this history 
must have had. And the great question of 
the textual criticism of the NT at present is, 
whether the study of its history led WH to cor- 
rect conclusions. Only the principal results can 
be mentioned here: for all particulars see vol. ii. 
of their great edition, or the Appendix of their 
manual edition. 

This study led them to recognize (1) that the 
text of Chrysostom and other Syrian Fathers of 
the 4th cent. is substantially identical with the 
common late text (8 130). This text must be due 
to a ‘recension’ in the strict sense, with an elabor- 
ateness which implies deliberate criticism (§ 185). 
This part of their theory is very generally accepted, 
except by the defenders of the traditional text, 
like Burgon and Ed. Miller. But, further, WH 
believed themselves able to distinguish (2) an 
Alexandrian text, the chief characteristics of 
which are said to be temperate forms of incipient 
paraphrase and of skilful assimilation, with careful 
attention to language, and without bold para- 
phrase or interpolation from extraneous sources 
(88 181-184); (3) a Western text, not limited to the 
West, but widely used; not single and created at 
once, but various and progressive, with its two 
chief characteristics, boldness of paraphrase and 
readiness to adopt extraneous matter ; represented, 
especially by codex D, Old Latin MSS, but also 
the Old Syriac (§§ 170-176) ; finally (4) the neutral 
and comparatively pure text, to be discovered, 
especially by comparison of δα and B, the ancestries 
of which WH believe to have been separate from a 
remote antiquity, so that an exceptional purity of 
text would be found in readings common to SB.* 


§ 297: one of three alternatives must be true; either the 
respective ancestries of δὲ and B must have diverged from a 
common parent extremely near the apostolic autographs ; 

Or, if their concordant readings were really derived from a 
single not remote MS, that MS must itself have been of the 
very highest antiquity ; 

Or, lastly, such single not remote MS must have inherited its 
text from an ancestry which, at each of its stages, had enjoyed 
@ singular immunity from corruption. 


This is the most elaborate theory about the text 
of the NT put forward in the 19th cent. as the 


* As examples of important or interesting readings attested 
by NB, but lost from the texts of all other extant uncials, WH 
quote (ἢ 304), 6.4., Mt 522 omission of εἰκῇ, 103 Θαδδαῖος (see art. 
Tnappavs), 1119 ἔργων for texvwy, Mk 929 omission of καὶ νηστείῳ, 
169-29 oinission, Eph 1! omission of ἐν "Eeira, 

WH do not, of course, deny the presence of wrong readings 
in &B (see § 303), still less in δὲ or B, but they are slow to acknow- 
ledge them. Cf. their note on Mt 2749, which is, to all appear- 
ance, an intrusion from the Gospel of John. ‘Two supposi- 
tions alone are compatible with the whole evidence. First, the 
words may belong to the genuine text of the extant form of 
Mt ... Or, secondly, they may be a very early interpolation.’ 
They are extant in XBCL, etc. WH included them within 
double brackets, but did not feel justified in removing them 
from the text altogether, and were not prepared to reject 
altogether the alternative supposition. Dean Burgon, on the 
other hand, Last Verses, p. 80: ‘There does not exist in the 
whole compass of the NT a more monstrous instance of inter- 
polation. . . indefiance of reason as well as of authority,’ ef. pp. 
313-318. Though the verse is not attested by Ephraem’s Com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron or the Arabic revision of it, we see 
no reason why we should doubt the statement of the scholion 
that the sentence was present es στὸ καθ' ἱστορίαν εὐαγγέλιον 
Διαδώρου, καὶ Τατιανοῦ καὶ ἄλλων διαφόρων ἃ γέων πατέρων (cod. 
72, where Διαδώρον may have arisen from διὰ δ᾽, 1.6. διωτεσε 
oépov), OComp., further, Mk 421 ord τὸν λυχνίων, attested by 
8B* 13-69-346 33: ‘the concurrence of four such documentary 
authorities, all independent, implies the highest antiquity, the 
number rendering accidental coincidence very unlikely.’ To 
the four authorities quoted by WH is to be added a fifth, 3, and 
just on that account it becomes more likely that the coincidence 
is accidental; comp. He 7! ὃς, rejected in spite of RABO2D; 
92 the addition of xai τὸ χρυσοῦν θυμιατήριον in B and its 
omission in v.4, 
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result of its study during thirty years. Fifteen 
years after its first publication the then surviv- 
ing editor brought out a new edition with some 
Supplementary Notes, required by the discovery of 
fresh documents, especially the Syriac palimpsest 
from Sinai; at the same time declaring that no 
arguments had been advanced against their general 
principles which were not fully considered by 
themselves in the long course of their work, and, 
in their judgment, dealt with accurately. And in 
their Introduction itself it is declared (§ 105): 
‘Nothing can well be less probable than the dis- 
covery of cursive evidence sufficiently important 
to affect present conclusions in more than a handful 
of passages, much less to alter present interpreta- 
tions of relations between the existing documents.’ 
‘Again, In the concluding paragraplis on the ‘ Con- 
ditions of further improvement of the text’ (371- 
374) they wrote: ‘It would be an illusion to anti- 
eipate important changes of text from any acquisi- 
tion of new documents,’ and did not hesitate to 
express the conviction that no trustworthy improve- 
ment can be cfiected except in accordance with 
the leading principles of their method; further, 
‘that the general course of future criticism must 
be shaped by the happy circumstance that the 
fourth century has bequeathed to us two MSS, of 
which even the less incorrupt must have been of 
exceptional purity among its own contemporarics, 
and which rise into greater prominence of char- 
acter the better the early history of that text be- 
comes known.’ 

The present writer is not prepared to contradict 
these statements. Yet, on the other hand, it can- 
not be denied that there is a growing doubt whether 
the importance of the so-called Western variations 
has not been underrated and the purity of the text 


of NB overrated.* See, besides the contributions 
of Fr. Blass of Halle, the latest statement by 
C. H. Turner in JTAS?@, 111, 3, p. 1111. - ‘Tf the 
gel for the words of the Evangelists is to 
be sought primarily or even partially from the 
‘* Western” text, it must be admitted that a pro- 
blem lies before us which, if it may well call forth 
all the energies of Christian scholars, will make 
heavy calls alike on their patience, their caution, 
and their courage.’ + 

The other question is whether WE estimated 


the testimony of 8B correctly. What if SB or 
their ancestors were not separated from a remote 
antiquity, but one codex was influenced by the 
other? WH were inelined to believe that B was 
written at Rome, and that all its ancestors may 
have been there, while to & they ascribed an 
Eeyptian origin. Tischendorf, on the other hand, 
believed he could demonstrate that one and the 
same copyist worked at both MSS. Quite recently 
the suggestion has been thrown out that B originated 
under the influence of Athanasius (Rahlfs, Nestle, 
Zahn), and is perhaps the very copy which was 
procured by Athanasius for Constans. If so, it isa 
question how an exceptional purity can have been 
handed down till that time. On the other hand, 
this fact would explain how B seems to have left 
no children; the private copy of an emperor would 
not be given out that other MSS might be copied 
from it; certainly not at first. It is at all events 


* Even Burgon speaks favourably of D, despite of its many 
‘monstra potius quam varie lectiones’ (Last Zwelve Verses of 
Mark, p. 20), 

+ There has just appeared the Prospectus of the great under- 
taking of Prof. H. von Soden of Berlin: Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testamentes in ihrer dltesten erretchbaren Teatgestalt 
hergestellt auf Grund threr Textgeschichte; Berlin, A. Duncker, 
2 vols.—2328 Codices have been examined, 454 more than are 
mentioned by Gregory, with the result that the text of NB is 
held to be decidedly that of a recension, not the neutral or 
original, as WH believed. This forthcoming edition will hence- 
forward form a new starting-point [24th March 1902]. 


strange that no MS seems to have been found as 
yet which might be pronounced with certainty to 
have been copied from B.* In some books of the 
OT καὶ and B have an almost identical text; in 
others they present us with quite different recen- 
sions; in the Book of Judges B contains a version 
not quoted by the Alexandrian Fathers from the 
2nd to the 4th cent. (Clement, Origen, Didymus), 
but for the first time by Cyril, which therefore 
some scholars have been inclined to ascribe to 
Hesychius. In the NT it is easier, as Burgon 
stated, ‘to find two consecutive verses in which 
the two MSS differ the one from the other, than 
two consecutive verses in which they entirely 
agree.” But this, instead of sensibly detracting 
from our opinion of the value of their evidence, as 
Burgon believed, on the contrary enhances it 
where they agree. It is intelligible that, as long 
as cod. B stood alone among extant MSS in the 
omission of Mk 16°*°, scholars were slow to follow 
it; even after ἐξ liad come to its support, Burgon 
was not justified, but might be excused for coming, 
after an investigation of more than 250 pages, to 
the conclusion ‘that cod. B and cod. δὲ must be 
henceforth allowed to be in one more serious par- 
ticular untrustworthy and erring witnesses. They 
have been convicted, in fact, of bearing false 
witness in respect of St. Mark 16°, where their 
evidence had been hitherto reckoned upon with 
the most undoubting confidenee.’ + But now, since 
F, C. Conybeare found in 1893 the Armenian 
manuscript which between ν.8 and ν.9 has the words 
‘ Ariston eritzou,’ ὁ.6. of the ‘Presbyter Arist[iJon’ 
(see the facsimile in Swete’s Commentary and in 
Introd, p\. ix), and has preserved even the name of 
the man to whom (directly or indirectly) we owe the 
longer conclusion of the Second Gospel, no reason- 
able doubt is any longer possible. Therefore in 


this important case 8B turn out to be our best 
witnesses among extant MSS. This awakens, of 
course, a strong prejudice in their favour. But 
what, on the other hand, about the ‘ Western non- 
interpolations’? and the other places where D 
alone seems to have preserved the original read- 
ine? See WH, §§ 240-242, 283. Certain apparently 
Western ‘omissions’ are shown by their internal 
character to be original, ¢.e. non-interpolations ; 
that is to say, only those Western documents re- 
mained free from interpolations which found their 
way into all other documents. Their presence in 


* The reading φανερῶν (He 18 for φέρων), which is attested by 
Tischendorf only from B*,—a second hand changed it into φέρων, 
a third restored it, and wrote on the margin ἀμαθέστωτε καὶ 
χακέ, ἄφες τὸ παλαιόν, μὴ feeTeTo/e,—has now been found in an 
Egyptian treatise (see J. A. Robinson, Texts and Studies, v. 5, 


p- x). ' 

It is a great drawback that our critical editions do not permit 
of an easy glance over the differences of these principal MSS ; 
there is Hansell’s edition (Ν greece: Antiquissimorum codicum 
textus in ordinem parallelum dispos. ; notas crit. et collationem 
Cod, Sinaitict adjecit Ed. H. Hansell, Oxonii, 3 vols., 1864, 624 
sh.), and now that of Schjott (V7' grace ad βάδην testium 
vetustissimorum recognovit necnon variantes lectiones ex 
aaa Elzeviriana et Tischendorfiana subjunzit, Haunin, 
1897). 

+ This conviction as regards BR arose from the fact, first 
pointed out in its importance by Burgon, that the scribe of B, 
after ending the Gospel with v.8 in the second column of a page, 
has, contrary to his custom, left the third or remaining column 
blank, evidently because one or other of the two subsequent 
endings, and apparently the longer of the Textus Receptus, was 
known to him personally, while he did not find it in the 
exemplar which he was copying. That the same scribe, by 
retaining on the margin the sectional figures in the Epistles of 
Paul, has preserved for us the knowledge that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews had formerly a different position from what it has 
now in B, may be mentioned here with due thanks to him, and 
as proof how the smallest particulars may be of importance In 
textual criticism. That in the OT part one of the scribes was In 


the habit of using for the name Ivpeya the abbreviation Ina, 


the other Iza, enabled E. Abbott to recognize their different 
hands without even seeing the codex, while the Roman editors 
were not able to discern it from the handwriting which lay 
before tbem. 
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even the best of these documents appeared to WH 
such an extraordinary phenomenon that they were 
led to the thought—worked out later by Blass 
—that ‘the Western and the non-Western texts 
started respectively from a first and a second edition 
of the Gospels, both conceivably apostolic.” WH 
decided finally to leave them in the text, but to 
mark them by double brackets [ ]. Apart from 
the singular addition to Mt 27% (see above, p. 
737° n.), these Western non-interpolations are all 
found in the last three chapters of Luke (22! 
243. 6, 12. 36.40. 51. 62 : 

Of other places where D alone (or nearly alone) 
seems to have preserved the original reading, B. 
Weiss mentions (Die vier Evangelien, pp. 48, 180) 
Mk 13” the omission of ψευδόχριστοι καί, and the 
reading ποιήσουσιν for δώσουσιν; Lik 12% πῶς οὔτε 
vider οὔτε ὑφαίνει, Mk 815 ete. 

In his Philologica sacra (1896) the present writer 
pointed out other passages of this kind, c.g. Mt 
ὁδ πρὶν ὑμᾶς ἀνοῖξαι τὸ στόμα instead of αἰτῆσαι 
αὐτόν ; 26° ὁμοιάζει for δῆλόν σε ποιεῖ; Lk 1859 éwra- 
πλασίονα, ete. Blass has received a great deal into 
his edition of St. Matthew (1901). And the great 
question of the day is the weight to be allowed 
to D. But it seems that new materials must 
come to light before a decision can be reached. In 
the meantime the task will be (1) to collate as 
many MSS, Versions, and Fathers as possible; 
(2) to collect all statements of the Fathers about 
what may be called editions or recensions of the 
NT; (3) to compare these statements with the 
results of our collations. 

That Marcion edited a NT (Gospel of Luke 
and Epistles of Paul) is well known. Are traces 
of his work to be found in any existing MS or MSS? 
and, if so, in which? Of Tatian we know not only 
that he composed his Diatessaron, but also that he 
tampered with the text of Paul: τοῦ δὲ ᾿Αποστόλου, 
φασί, τολμῆσαί τινας αὐτὸν μεταφράσαι φωνὰς ws ἐπι- 
διορθούμενον αὐτῶν τὴν τῆς φράσεως σύνταξιν (Eus. 
HE iv. 29). Has the Diatessaron left its traces in 
D or anywhere else? and what is the relation of 
the so-called Western text of the Pauline Epistles 
to Tatian? When the Epistle to the Philippians 
begins in D, etc.: Ἐγὼ μὲν εὐχαριστῶ τῷ κυρίῳ ἡμῶν 
( γ ἢ) instead of Εὐχαριστῷ τῷ θεῷ μου; when FG will 
not allow a πορθεῖν but only a πολεμεῖν of the 
Chureh through Saul (Gal 1%), not a ξυμοῦν but 
a δολοῦν as the result of the leaven (1 Co 5®, Gal 
5°), on which side is the ‘metaplrasis,’ and from 
whom did it proceed? Who were the ὀρθόδοξοι who 
took away (ἀφείλαντο) a passage from the Gospel 
of Luke, so that it is found only ἐν τοῖς ἀδιορθώτοις 
ἀντιγράφοις, In the ‘uncensured copies’ according 
to Epiplianius (Ancor. 31)? See on Lk 195, 

What about the ‘Codices quos a Luciano et 
Hesychio nuncupatos pancorum hominum adserit 
perversa, sententia, quibus utique nec in veteri 
testamento ... né¢ in novo profuit emendasse, 
eum multarum gentium linguis seriptura ante trans- 
lata doceat falsa esse que addita (eod. E edita) 
sunt,’ according to Jerome’s preface to his Latin 
Gospels? What about the ‘Evangelia que fal- 
savit Hesychius apocrypha’ in the so-called Decre- 
tum Gelasii? to which some MSS add a similar 
statement about Lucian. 

What about the 50 copies of the Bible which 
Eusebius procured by order of Constantine for the 
Churches (ποὺ of lis ‘empire,’ correct Introd. p. 54, 
but) of his capital, which Eusebius sent off ἐν πολυ- 
τελῶς ἠσκημένοις τεύχεσι τρισσᾷ Kal τετρασσᾷ ὃ Does 
this mean that they were written in three or four 
columns or bound in three or four volumes? and 
still more, did they leave no traces at all? or is the 
Sinaiticus really one of them? What about the 
recension of the Pauline Epistles which was under- 
taken aceording to the subscription in ced. H,— | 
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its fragments are now dispersed in Atlios, Kiew, 
Moscow (at two places), St. Petersburg,* Paris, 
and Turin,—and other testimonies by a certain 
Euthalius (or Euagrius) of Sulke? Basil the Great 
(+ 379) corrected a copy with lis own hand: may 
it not be traced? His younger brother, Gregory of 
Nyssa, is the sole authority besides Marcion for 
that peculiar form of the second petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer: ἐλθέτω τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμά σου ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
καὶ καθαρισάτω ἡμᾶς. How did this creep into 
the codex 604 (of the 12th cent., in the British 
Museum), which exhibits 2724 variations from the 
Textus Receptus and 270 readings peculiar to 
itself? Has the last word been spoken about the 
origin of the Verrar group? Where are the aceur- 
ate copies (ἐσπονδασμένα) or the ancient in Jerusalem 
to be sought for, deposited on the Holy Mount (ἐκ 
τῶν ἐν ᾿Ιεροσολύμοις παλαιῶν ἀντιγράφων τῶν ἐν τῷ 
ἁγίῳ ὄρει ἀποκειμένων), with which, according to 
their subseription, cod. A and some cursives have 
been collated ? 

We might go on asking such questions,—and 
that these questions do not belong to those which 
a fool asks, and whicl: no wise nian answers, may be 
exemplified by the reading of the Ferrar group in 
Mt 115 which WH, in their (first) edition did not 
find worth mentioning; and now there appears 
suddenly an old Syriac fragment from the far 
East, containing that reading, which was hitherto 
known only in some Latin witnesses from the far 
West, and in those four solitary Greek MSS 
written probably in Cala!:ria towards the end of 
the Middle Ages,—a reading which seems to have 
some connexion with the very composition of the 
First Gospel. 

‘Criticism,’ said Ph. Schaff, in his excellent 
Conypanion to the Greek Testament and the Engfish 
Version (at the opening of the fifth chapter, which 
treats of the Nature and Object of Textual Criti- 
cism),—‘ Criticism is a dry study.’ Dry? Surely 
we do not know a study of more interest. It 
requires, it is true, as the same writer said, ‘an 
unusual amount of patience and attention to the 
minutest details.’ Yes, but then it will be re- 
warded. ‘The smallest particle of gold,’ said 
Bengel, in the connexion from which Westcott- 
Hort took the word with which they closed their 
task, ‘is gold, but we must not allow that to pass 
as gold which has not been proved,’ 

‘Codicibus emendandis primitus debet invigilare 
sollertia eorum qui seripturas nosse desiderant, ut 
emendatis non emendati cedani,’ said Augustine 
(de Doctrina Christiana, τὶ. 14, 21). It is a satis- 
faction that in the same country in which and from 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society cir- 
culated, for almost a century, more than a hundred 
thousand copies of the Textus Receptus of Elzevir- 
Stephen-Erasmus, the most decided attempt has 
been made to fulfil the task imposed by these words 
of Augustine, to fulfil the conmmand of one greater 
than Augustine,—the word of St. Paul, πάντα δοκι- 
μάξετε, τὸ καλὸν κατέχετε (1 Th 5%), or of the Master 
Himself, thougli it is not recorded within the com- 
pass of our present New Testament: γίνεσθε δόκιμοι 
τραπεζῖται. 

LITERATURE AND ApDDENDA.—({1) On the history of the Printed 
Text, which seemed unnecessary here, see WH, $§ 15-18, 244-255 
(Mill, Bentley, Bengel, Semler, Griesbach, Hug, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles) ; Scrivener-Miller4, ii. 177-243; P. 
Schaff, Companion to the Greek Testament and the English 
Version 4, 1892; 8. P. Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text of 
the Greek NT, 1854; Nestle, Zntroduction, i. pp. 1-27; E. Reuss, 
Bibliotheca. Novi Testamenti Groeci, cuius editiones omnes... 
quotquot reperirt potuerunt collegit digessit illustravit, Bruns- 
vige, 1872.t 


* One leaf at St. Petersburg is no longer extant, but its con- 
tents may be read by the mirror on the opposite page, on which 
it is impressed. 

+ Justice must be done at least in a footnote to the edition 
‘(not mentioned by Scrivener or Nestle) of Ed. Harwood, 
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(2) On the MSS see the Literature quoted in Introd. pp. 30, 32, 
e.g. Ch. F. Sitterley, Praxis in Manuscripts of the Greek Testa- 
ment. The mechanical and literary processes involved tn. their 
writing and preservation. With table of MSS and thirteen 
facsimile plates, New York [1898].—On the Autographs add the 
statement that according to the Acta Joannis (ed. Zahn) the 
Apostle dictated his Gospel to Prochorus in two days and six 
hours, to be written on parchment.—K. Lake, Text of the New 
Testament (Oxford Church Text-Books), 1900; M. Lundberg, 
Nya Testamentets text, Lund, 1899.— faesimiles of Biblical 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, edited by F. G. Kenyon, 
Lendon, 1901, fol., cf. the same author’s Handbook to the Teatual 
Criticism of the NT, London, 1901; John W. Burgon, The Last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark, vindicated 
against recent critical objectors and established. With fac- 
similes of codex and codex L, Oxf. and Lond. 1871. 

On cod. Ὁ. See on the Italian origin of codex Bezw, K. 
Lake and F. E. Brightman (J ThSt, i. 441, 445, 454); J. R. Harris, 
The Annotaters of the Codex Bezce, London, 1901. The reasons 
which make against the theory of Blass, that D preserved for 
Acts a first recension, are said (#2apos. Times, xiii. 96) to be best 
summed up in an appendix to the new edition (1900) of Mr. Page’s 
Acts (Macmillan). 

On the new Purple MS from Sinope see H. Omont, ‘ Notice 


sur un trés ancien manuscrit grec del’ Evangile de saint Matthieu 
en onciales d’or sur parchemin pourpré et orné de niiniatures’ 
-. » Paris, 1900 (Notices et Hatraits, xxxvi.; andJ TASH, ii. 590ff.). 
On the leaf found in Russia see Acad. des Inser., 8 fév. and 29 
mars 1901.—Conti-Rossini, ‘L’evangilo d'oro di Dabra Libanos’ 
(Rendiconti dei Lineei, vol. x. 5, 6, pp. 177-219 [not seen]). A 
fragment of Jn 76-10 917-23 has been published by F. O. Burkitt 
and Mrs. Gibson in Studia Sinaitica, ix. p. 45 f. 

Cursives: J. R. Harris, Further Researches into the History 
of the Ferrar Group, Londou, 1900. On ey. 47 and 67mg, 665, 
see F. OC. Burkitt in J TASt, i. 626f. 

As to the age of Church Lessons, Job was read in the ‘ Great 
Week’ as early as the time of Origen. 

Versions: On the use of two lauguages in the Service see the 
Itinerary of Sylvia Aquitana (in Jerusalem); the Sacramentary 
of Serapion of Thmuis (J 7'ASt, 1. 254).—ZLatin: Ἐς 0. Burkitt, 
on the age of codex Bobbiensis k (Cambridge Univ. Reporter, 
5th March 1901 ; rather of the 4th than 5th or 6th cent.); the same 
author doubts more and more whether there was a Latin Version 
in the time before Cyprian (JTASt, i. 627), and finds an early 
Latin text of the Diatessaron as one of the constituent 
elements of the mixed and curious text of g (7'St, vii. 2, p. 46). 
On the influence of the Gothic Version on f (brixiensis) see F. OC. 
Burkitt (J/TASt, i. 129 ff.) and Fr. Kauffmann (Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie, vol. xxxiv.); see also J. Heidenreich, Der 
newtestamentliche Teat bei Cyprian verglichen mit dem Vuil- 
gatatext, Bamberg, 1900. Egyptian: H. Hyvernat, ‘Un frag- 
ment inédit de la version sahidique du NT’ (Eph 16-28b) in 
RB, April 1900, 248-253. On middle-Egyptian see W. Εἰ. Crum 
in JTASt, i, 416ff., aud Egyp. Exploration Fund Report for 
1899-1900, 1900-1901, 

Quotations: On the liberties taken by copyists and editors. 
In a quotation from Mt 212! Hippolytus (ed. Lagarde=Nice- 
pharaal, 138, 16, has zpares ; ed. Achelis, 1, 2, pp. 68, 4, ἔσχατος. 
In the Chronicon of Georgios Hamartolos a report of Papias on 
the end of John the Evangelist is preserved; ‘26 MSS write é 
εἰρήνη ἀνεπτοωύσουτο, ONE paptupioy κατηξίωτα 1. 

The dictum agraphum of Ac 2035 reads in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, in one class of witnesses: Evel wei 6 κύριος μα- 
κάριον εἶπεν εἶναι Tov διδόντω ἤπερ (cod. O ὑπὲρ) τὸν λωμβώνοντα. 
καὶ Yop εἰρητοῖ στώλιν Ux’ αὐτοῦ" Οὐαὶ τοῖς ἔχουσὶν » in the other: 
μωπκάριόν ἔστι διδόνωι μιῶλλον εἶπεν ἢ λαμιβώνειν. καὶ πάλιν ἀλλα χοῦ 
εἰρηται" evel, etc. 

On the falsification of MSS by heretics see, besides the notices 
in Introd. p. 197 ff., Bartholomaaus Germon, Jesuita non indoctus 
in Opuseulo de veteribus hwreticis Hecicsiasticorum Codicum 
corruptoribus, part 2, cc. 8 and 9, ‘ubi de codicibus MSS Col- 
bertino, Carnutensi, eb Vaticano disserit’ (known to the present 
writer only from Cas. Oudin, Trias dissertationum criticarum : 
Prima de codice MS Alexandrino, Lugd. Bat. 1717, ch. δ). 

On Justin: E. Lippelt, Que fuerint Justini Martyris ἃ πομνη- 
μμονεύμα τω quague ratione cum forma Evangeliorum syro-latina 
coheserint, i., Halle, 1901, 

(3) Theory of Textual Criticism: Ed. Miller, The Present 
State of the Textual Controversy respecting the Holy Gospels, 
[1899]; The Teatual Controversy and the Twentieth Century, 
1901; The Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticisin of the NT, 
held at New College on May 6, 1897, with a Preface explana- 
tory of the Rival Systems, London, 1897; F. CO. Burkitt, Tew 
Lectures on the Gospels, Macmillan, 1901; Fr. Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, Macmillan, 1898; G. Salmon, Some Thoughts on 
the Textual Criticism of the NT, London, Murray, 1897; Nicol. 
‘The Lower Criticism of the NT’ (Lond. Quart. Rev. April 
1901); Fr. Blass, Notwendigkeit und Wert der Texthritik des 
Neuen Testaments, Vortrag, Barmen, 1901 (popular); G. L. 
Cary, The Synoptic Gospels, with a chapter on the text. criticism 


London, 1776 (Reuss, pp. 185-190). It is the first edition which 
omitted εἰκῇ Mt 5335, the first which made a more decided use 
of the codex Bezw Cantabrigiensis and Claromontanus. 

Of modern editions a convenient survey is given by the Re- 
sultant Greek Testament, ed. by R. Fr. Weymouth, London, 
Stock [1886] (with new title ‘cheap edition,’ 1892, again 1896) ; 
and, on a smaller seale, by the NT cum apparatu eritico ex 
editionibus et libvis manu seriptis collecto, prepared by the 


present writer for the Wiirttemberg Bible Society (3rd ed. 1901). ! 


of the NT, New York, 1900; Marvin Vincent, History of 
Textual Criticism of the NT, Macmillan, 1900. According to 
Studia biblica, iii. 235, Prof. Sanday has had an introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the NT' for some time in prepara. 
tion. Its publication will be welcomed by all students of the 
NT. C. Tischendorf, Haben wir den dchten Schrifttext der 
Hvangelisten und Apostel? Leipzig, 1873 (popular), Ist and 2nd 
ed., tr. by H. W. A. Smith in Presbyterian Quarterly and 
Princeton Review, Oct. 1874; A. N. Jannaris, ‘Misreadings 
and Misrenderings in the NT’ (Hxpositor, Dec. 1898, April and 
Aug. 1899); Aug. Pott, Der abendldindische Text der A postel- 
geschichie und die Wir-Quelle, Leipzig, 1900; F. Blass, ‘ Text- 
kritische Bemerkungen zu Matthéus,’ Gtitersloh, 1900 (in 
Schlatter - Cremer, Beitrdge zur Korderung christlicher Theo- 
logie, iv. 4); G. Delors, Hssat de critique du texte Jean 1842. 29, 
Thése, Cahors, 1900. A work is announced by C. F. Gregory 
on Canon and Text of the New Testament, in the ‘ Inter- 
national Theological Library series,’ published by T. & T. Olark, 
Edinburgh. 

Postscript.—The article SYRIAC VERSIONS was 
already in type when two publications came to 
hand, which are of primary importance not only 
for the Syriac Versions, but also for the Text of 
the Greek Testament; therefore this is the fit 
place to add a word on them. The one is a short 
study, the other a bulky edition. They are 
S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel, col- 
lected and arranged by F. Crawford Burkitt (Cam- 
bridge, 1901, Texts and Studies, vii. 2); and Tetra- 
euangelium sanctun. juxta Simplicem Syrorum 
Versionem ad tidem Codicnm, Massore, Editionum 
denuo recognitum. Lectionum supellectilem quam 
conquisiverat Philippus Edwardus Pusey, A.M., 
olim ex ede Christi, auxit, digessit, edidit Georgius 
Henricus Gwilliam, 8.T.B., Collegii Hertfordiensis 
socius. Accedunt Capitulorum Notatio, Concordi- 
arum Tabule, Tranatatto Latina, Annotationes 
(Oxonii, 1901, xvi. 608 pp. 4°). 

By a minute examination of St. Ephraem’s quota- 
tions from the Gospel—note the singular—Burkitt 
not only proves his statement quoted above (p. 647), 
that we can never trust a biblical quotation (in 
the Roman edition of Ephraem’s works) where it 
agrees with the Peshitta, but slows positively that 
his quotations from the Gospel ‘afford xo proof of 
the use of the Peshitta, the Syriac Vulgate.’ On 
the other hand, there are marked differences be- 
tween his quotations and the text contained in 
the Curetonian MS and Sinaitic palimpsest : ‘ these 
differences suggest that it was not the Old Syriac 
Version of the Four Gospels, the Evangelion da- 
Mepharréshe, that St. Ephraem was using, but 
the Diatessaron.’ This suggestion the present 
writer also is inclined to accept, and there is no 
longer any hindrance to our accepting the third 
suggestion, that the great event, the production 
and introduction of the Peshitta, ‘took place soon 
after 411 A.D. under the auspices of Rabbula, who 
had been in that year appointed bishop of Edessa,’ 
and that the words of his biographer quoted above 
(p. 646) contain ‘a description of the making and 
production of the Syriac Vulgate.’ 

It is clear thatin this case the Peshitta ceases to 
be the queen of the NT versions, and loses especi- 
ally the importance which it had for the upholders 
of the Textus Reccptus, whose ‘sheet-anchor’ it was 
(see above, p. 646). One of their fundamental argu- 
ments used to be: the theory of WH cannot be 
right; for what WH declare to be a late Syrian 
recension is attested already by the Peshito; 
and the Peshito was in use already by Ephraem, 
nay, is a work of the 2nd cent. Nevertheless, 
all biblical scholars, and not the Syriacists only, 
will be thankful to have at last, through the 
labours of the late Ph. E. Pusey and his suc- 
cessor in the work, for the Gospels at least, in the 
edition mentioned above, the most solid ground 
they can wish for. Yorty MSS of the highest age, 
mostly from the 5th or 6th cent., have been collated 
—MS 4 was written between 530 and 540, No. 40 
is dated from 548, No. 26 from 586, No. 32 from 615, 
No. 39 from 634; neither for the Greek nor for the 
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Latin MSS have we a similar exactness in date. 
The result is, on the whole, a very thorough cor- 
roboration of the printed text; but this does not 
diminish our thankfulness for the new edition. 
For while hitherto we were not sure about the 
basis of the texts in our hands, we have now the 
firmest foundation. And there are not wanting 
passages where the printed text finds no witness 
in any of the MSS collated by Pusey-Gwilliam. 
They do not affect, so far as the present writer is 
yet aware, the Greek text, but only the Syriac word- 
ing; cf. Mt 57 6” 74. But we must first be sure 
of the Syriac text before we can proceed, and this 
end is reached by the edition of Pusey-Gwilliam, 
which, it is to be hoped, will give a new stimu- 
lus to studies concerning the text of the four 
Gospels, 

If one word may be added about the best method 
to be pursued in these studies, it would seem best 
first to single out those sections which were con- 
tained in Tatian’s Diatessaron, and to study their 
language, in all extant Syriac texts; then to com- 
pare their language with that of the rest of the 
Gospels. In this way it ought to be possible to 
get an answer to the fundamental qucstion, 
whether Tatian made use of a pre-existing Syriac 
Version of the Gospels, or oH μς our Syriac 
Gospels are based on Tatian. To quote one ex- 
cot 6: all our Syriac texts (sin, cur, pesh, to- 
gether with the Ethiopic Version and the Arabic 
Tatian) arrange the gifts of the Magi (Mt 2") in 
the order ‘gold and myrrh and frankincense’; so 
also the Syriac translation of the Protevangeliwin 
Jacobt (21%). Epiphanius (p. 1085 D, where he 
reads ἤνοιξαν τὰς πήρας αὐτῶν, adding the strange 
statement } τοὺς θησαυρούς, ws ἔχει ἔνια τῶν ἀντι- 
γράφων), has the order ‘myrrh and frankincense 
and gold.’ Is the agreement in the Syriac (Arabic, 
Ethiopic) texts accidental, or does it go back 
ultimately to Tatian ? Es, NESTLE. 


THADDAZUS.—The name in Mt 10° (AV ‘ Leb- 
beeus, whose surname was Thaddzus’; RV only 
‘Thaddzeus’) and Mk 3% of the apostle who is 
called by Luke (618, Ac 1%) ‘Judas of James.’ In 
Matt. most critics now read only Θαδδαῖος (Lach- 
mann, Tregelles, WH [who quote this reading, 
§ 304, as proof for the unique excellence of NB], 
tevisers, Weiss, with SB sah vg ; Evang. Ebionit.), 
others only Λεββαῖος (Alford, Tischendorf, Blass, 
with D 122 % Origen; ‘Western’ reading); the 
TR (AV) combined both readings, AcBBaios ὁ ἐπι- 
κληθεὶς Θαδδαῖος (ef. e.g. Const. Apost. vi. 14, 
vill. 25, where in a marginal note the names are 
reversed : Θαδδαῖος ὁ καὶ Λεββαῖος ὁ ἐπικαλούμενος 
᾿Ιούδας Ζηλωτής) ; some Old Latin MSS, finally, 
have Judas Zelotes, a reading which found its way 
into the Chronicon of the year 354 and the Roman 
Canon of 382 (‘Jude Zelotis apostoli epistula 
una’). 

See on the latter reading Zahn, Grundriss der Geschichte des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1901, p. 60; Newe Kirehliche Zeit- 
schrift, xti, (1901) p. 743; BR. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen 
Apostelyeschichten, Erginzungsheft (1890), p. 209; and the 
passage of the Apostolie Constitutions quoted above (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 2825 ed. Pitra, p. 59, note). 


In Mark all editors agree in reading Θαδδαῖος, 
Λεββαῖος being again tlhe ‘Western’ reading; in 
Luke one of the MSS collated by Wordsworth- 
White adds to Judam Jacobi on the margin “ ὁ.6, 
Tadeus,’ just as Luther added in Matt. to the 
Received Text the marginal note ‘ist der fromme 
Judas.’ This identification (Thaddzeus=Lebbeens 
=Judas of James*) is indeed the most natural 
result of a comparison of the Gospels ; cf. vol. ii. p. 
799, artt. JUDAS, and JUDE (THE LORD’s BROTHER), 


* The same Judas is apparently meant iu Jn 1422, though the 
Syrians identify this Jndas with Thomas. 


and vol, iii. p. 92, art. LEBBzUS. But whence this 
twofold or threefold name ?* 

The solution has been sought in the linguistic 
identity of the name Jcblwus, from Heb. 22 
‘heart,’ with Thaddeus, from Aram. 12= Heb. WwW 
‘female breast’; so still, ¢e.g., Sicflert (PRE? vii. 
977); Reseh, Parallelicete, ii. 827. But this is 
more than doubtful. There is more probability in 
the view adopted by WH, that Λεββαῖος or Λεβαῖος 
is some form for Levi,+ caused by Mk 2! ‘Levi 
the son of Alpheus.’ This is denied by Bengel 
(‘ Λεββαῖος non est idem, quod Aevt’), but accepted 
by Nilles, Calendarium ecclesia utriusque*, 1. 184 
(on 19th June) : ᾿Ιούδα ἀποστόλου, “5. Judas, qui et 
Thaddeus et Lev et Zelotes,’ ete. A similar view 


had been proposed already by Grotius on the 
ground of Origen, contra Celsum, 1. 62 (ed. Koet- 
schau, i. 1138). Grotius quoted further from 


Theodoret (Queastiones ad Nu 16): Θαδδαῖος ὁ καὶ 
Aepi. Dalman (Grammatik, p. 142) denies that 
AcBBaios has anything to do with Levi, and is 
more inclined to see in it an abbreviation from 25n 
or 15n, or to combine it (Worte Jesu, p. 40) with a 
Nabatcean name πῦρ, The other name “1 (ΝΠ, 
Erubin, 980) he connects with the Gr. Θευδᾶς as 
an abbreviation from Theodotos, Theodosios, or 
Theodores.§ The etymology of both names, Led- 
beus and Thaddeus, is at present quite doubt- 
ful. The Jacobite Syrians vocalized Lalbi and 
Thaddi, the Nestorians Labbajy and Thaddaj, 
Pusey-Gwilliam spell Labbe and Taddaz. 

Matters became even more complicated in the 
post-canonical literature. Eusebius (H# i. 12) 
states that Θαδδαῖος was one of the Seventy, and 
then tells the story of his mission to Abgar of 
Edessa. But already Jerome (on Mt 104, ed. Val- 
larsi, 1769, vii. 57=Migne, xxvi. 61) understands 
this of the Apostle, writing: ‘Thaddeum apos- 
tolum ecclesiastica tradit historia missum Edessam 
ad Abgaruni regem, qui ab Evangelista Luca 
Judas Jacobi dicitur et alibi appellatur Lebeus 
quod interpretatur corcalwmn,|| credendumque est 
eum fuisse trinomium.’ How great the confusion 
became may be shown by the Acta Thaddet 
(first published by Tischendorf, Acta Apostolorum 
apocrypha, 1851, p. 261 ff.). This piece begins: 
Λεββαῖος ὁ καὶ Θαδδαῖος ἣν μὲν ἀπὸ ᾿δέσσης τῆς πόλεως 
. « « ἦλθεν εἰς ᾿Ιερουσαλὴμ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ᾿[ωάννου τοῦ 
βαπτιστοῦ. . . ἐβαπτίσθη καὶ ἐπεκλήθη τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ 
Θαδδαῖος. . . καὶ ἐξελέξατο αὐτὸν [Ἰησοῦς] εἰς τοὺς 


δώδεκα, κατὰ μὲν Δίατθαῖον καὶ Μάρκον δέκατος 
ἀπόστολος. Nevertheless, the piece is headed in 


one of the MSS used by Tischendorf: πρᾶξις καὶ 
kolunots τοῦ. . . ἀποστόλου Oaddalov ἑνὸς τῶν ἕβδο- 
μήκοντα, in the other as ἑνὸς τῶν ιβ, Zahn 
(Forschungen, i. 866, 882) believes that the whole 
confusion is due to Eusebius, who substituted 


*In the ‘Preaching of Simon son of Cleophas’ (Studia Sin- 
aitica, v. 62, 65, ed. Gibson) we even read: ‘Simon son of 
Cleophas, who was called Jude, which is, being interpreted, 
Nathanael, who was called the Zealot, and was bishop in Jeru- 
salem after James the brother of the Lord’; gee Zahn, Lor- 
schungen, Vi. 293. 

t Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, Ὁ. 689, where 
εν Labya is quoted as the various reading for Levi. 

ἔστω δὲ καὶ ὁ Aevys—this is the true reading, not Ase4s— 
πσελώνης ἀκολουθήσας ta ᾿1ησοῦ" ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι γε τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ τῶν ἀποσ- 
τόλων αὐτοῦ ἣν, εἰ μὴ πατῶ τινὰ τῶν ἀντιγράφων τοῦ xaTe Meépxov 
εὐωγγελίου. From the same comlination between Mk 214 and 818 
WHI explain the ‘Western’ reading Ἰάκωβον for Λευείν in 214, 
Interesting, in this connexion, is the article of Hesychius (rec. 
M. Schmidt, ii. 338): Ἰάκωβος ᾿Αλφαίου, ὁ παὶ Ouddcios καὶ Λευὶ 
πορὼ τῷ Μάρκῳ, tape δὲ τῷ Μαωτθαίῳ Λεβαῖος, rape δὲ Λουκα 
᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ιαπώβου. Schmidt wishes to read 'léxzwfos ᾿Αλφαίΐου καὶ 
Θαδδαῖος ὁ xai, etc, 

§ Instead of 5 Est 222 62 @wdes (win) may perhaps be 
read; see Willrich, Judaica, p. 19. 

| Lhe same interpretation (surname of Scipio Nasica) is found 
in Jerome’s Liber tnterpretationzs (Lagarde, Onomastica sacra, 

ΟΡ. 62), where the name Thaddzxus is entirely omitted. It ig 
curious that also in the list of the names of the apostles (/.c. p, 
174) Thaddeus, Lebbaus, and Judas are missing, 
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for the name Addai τὰς of the Syriac legends the 
Gr. name Thaddeus, It is very strange that the 
Syriac translation of Eusebius’ 7H, in one of its 
MSS (A), substitutes in 10 cases out of 15 the 
spelling ‘17 (with 1, not 8), which has not been 
found hitherto anywhere else, for ‘tn for the name 
Θαδδαῖος ; see the edition of Wright - McLean, p. 
49., 534, 845, 55, (The same version gives 
everywhere sts for Agabus). When in the Book 
of the Bee (ed. Budge, p. 124) Aggai (18), the dis- 
ciple of the Syriac Addai, is followed by Thaddai 
(‘his father’ as is added in the recension published 
by I. H. Hall in the Journal of the Amer. Or. 
Sr. Proc., Oct. 1888, pp. lxxv, lxxxi), giving the 
series Addai—Agegai—Thaddai, the question arises 
whether this is the result of contamination of 
Greek and Syriac legends. The names themselves 
recall ᾿Αδ[δΊ]αϊξ διδάσκαλος xal’Ayyates Λευίτης in {116 
Acta Pilati, ch. 14, ete. 

According to some statements, Thaddeus was 
from Jerusalem and of the tribe of Judah (Book of 
the Bee, Barhebreeus), and preached the gospel in the 
African language (Gospels of the XII Apostles, ed. 
J. R. Harris, pp. 26, 29); while the Syriac Addai is 
said to have been from Paneas. Bar Bahlul (p. 
939) refers Labbi to the tribe of Simeon. 

The apocryphal ‘Gospel of Thaddeus’ (Lvan- 
gelium Thaddei), mentioned in some MSS and 
editions of the Decretum Gelasii, seems to be due 
to a clerical error (PAE? i. 663). 


For the extra-canonical statements on Thaddeus see Lipsius, 
Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, ii. 142-200, and his art. 
‘Thaddeus’ in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, iv. 875-881. As a Christian name Thaddeus never 
seems to have been very frequent.* 


Es. NESTLE, 
THANK - OFFERING. —See SACRIFICE, under 
‘ Peace-offering.’ 


THARRA (BA Oappd, Luc. Gedevrys).—Ad. Est 
12'= TERESH of Est 27! 6°. 


THASSE (A Θασσίς, SV Oace(e)!).—The surname 
of Simon the Maccabee, 1 Mac 2°. The meaning 
of the word is quite uncertain. As likely an 
interpretation as any is ‘the zealous,’ obtained by 
connecting with Aram. and New Heb, bon ‘to 
bubble up or ferment’ (used of new wine). For 
the history of Simon see art. MACCABEES, vol. 
111. p. 185. 


THEATRE (θέατρον). --- At the disturbance re- 
corded in Ac 19% we are told that the crowd 
rushed to the theatre, and that it was there that 
the somewhat tumultuous meeting, afterwards de- 
scribed, took place. We also learn from Josephus 
(Ané. XIX. vill. 2) that it was in the theatre at 
Cesarea that the events described in Ac 127-28 
took place. 

For general descriptions of the Greek and Roman 
theatre, reference must be made to the ordinary 
Dictionaries of Antiquities. The theatre at Ephesus 
was on the slope of Mt. Coressus, and was famous 
as being one of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
ancient world. A description of the remains with 
a plan may be found in Woods, Discoveries at 
Ephesus, ch, iv. p. 68. A large number of inscrip- 
tions also were found on the site, which have been 
published in full in Hicks’ Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum. These are specially important as 
illustrating the very varied part the Greek theatre 
played in public life, as the place not only of 

* The Church days for Thaddaus (Judas of James) are in the 
Greek Church 19 June and 21 Aug., in the Latin 28 Oct. 
(together with Simon); on the Armenian see Nilles?, ii, 589, 
627; on the Coptic 702, 721f. (2 and 28 Epip=July); on the 
Syriac, i: 480 (20 Aug.), 485 (18 Oct.) 489. The Calendar in 


MecLean’s Fast Surian Daily Ofices mentions Mar Adai for the 
Sixth Sunday of the Resurrection. 


THEOPHILUS 


amusement, but of every form of large assembly. 
The results are well summed up by Lightfoot, 
Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 299— 


‘The theatre appears as the recognized place of public 
assemmbly. Here edicts are proclaimed, and decrees recorded, 
and benefactors crowned. When the mob, under the leadership 
of Demetrius, gathered here for their demonstration against St. 
Paul and his companions, they would find themselves surrounded 
by memorials which might stimulate their zeal for the goddess. 
Tf the “town clerk” had desired to make good his assertion, 
“What man is there that knoweth not that the city of the 
Ephesians is sacristan of the great goddess Artemis?” he had 
only to point to the inscriptions which lined the walls for con- 
firmation. The very stones would have cricd out from the walls 
in response to his appeal.’ 


The same Greek word is also used in 1 Co 4° ‘ for 
we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men,’ where the meaning is the 
scene or spectacle in the theatre. 


A. C, HEADLAM, 
THEBAIGC VERSION.— Now generally called 
the Sahidic Version. 


See EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, 
vol. i. p. 669°. 


THEBES.—See No-Amon, vol. iii. p. 555. 


THEBEZ (paa ‘ brightness’ (?); B Θηβής, Θαμασί, 
A Θαιβαίς, Θαμασεί; Thebes).—The place at which 
Abimelech was killed by a millstone which a 
woman threw down upon him from a tower that 
was holding out after the city had been taken (Jg 
9° 98112; Jos. Ané. v. vii. δ). Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onom.) say that in their day there was a 
village called Thebes, about 18 Rom. miles from 
Neapolis, on the road to Scythopolis. The Roman 
road from N. to S. can still be traced, and on it, 
about 10 miles from N@bdlus, is Tubdds, which 
Robinson ,was the first to identify with Thebez 
(BRP? ii. 317, iti. 305). 1 ῤῶς is a large village, 
surrounded by olive groves and cornfields, on the 
western slope of a broad fertile valley. Its oil 
and corn are held in high estimation; and thie 
villagers, who are divided into three factions, 
own large flocks of sheep and goats. ‘There are 
numerous rock-hewn cisterns, on which the people 
depend for their water-supply; and rock-hewn 
dwelling-places, of which many are still occupied. 
There is a tomb of Neby Toba in the village, 
which the Samaritans believe to be that of Asher, 
son of Jacob. The village suffered greatly from 
the earthquake of 1837 (PEF Mem. i. 247; 
Guérin, Samarie, i. 357; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.§ 
O04), C. W. WILSON. 


THEFT.—See artt. CRIMES AND PUNISIIMENTS 
in vol. i. p. 522°, and MAN-STEALING in vol. 11]. 
Ρ. 259. 


THELERSAS (B Θελερσάς, A Θελσάς), 1 Es 5% = 
Tel-harsha, Ezr 25°, a Bab. town. 


THEODOTION.—See SEPTUAGINT, p. 453°, and 
VERSIONS (Greek other than LXX), p. 866+. 


THEODOTUS (Geddor0s).—i. One of the mes- 
sengers said to have been sent by Nicanor to 
Judas Maccabeeus, 2 Mac 14% 2. The author of a 
plot to assassinate king Ptolemy Philopator, which 


was frustrated by Dositheus, a renegade Jew, 
9 Mac 13. 


THEOPHILUS (Θεόφιλος).--- Τὴ 6 name of the per- 
son to whom the Third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles were addressed (Lk 1°, Ac 1. It has 
been supposed by some (and the supposition 1s an 
early one*) that the name is, after all, only a 
general name applicable to any Christian, as 


meaning ‘beloved by God’ or ‘the friend of God.’ 
Others (6.0. Ramsay, St. Pawl the Traveller and 
* It ig certainly as old as Epiphanius (Hee 51, p. 429). 


THERAS 
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the Roman Citizen, p. 388) hold that the use of 
this name puts forward the Acts, as a complete 
work at least to the time of Domitian, and sup- 
ports the idea that the book is a composite one, 
consisting of the original notes of St. Luke 
(‘called the ‘Travel - Document’), added to and 
increased by a later editor. The name is certainly 
that of an individual; and this statement is con- 
firmed by the title κράτιστος prefixed to the name in 
Lk 15, 8510 is prefixed to the names Felix and Festus 
in the Acts (237 945 26%), The title implies that the 
person to whom it was ascribed belonged to the 
equestrian order—he must certainly have been a 
Gentile. Attempts have been made to fix the 
place of his residence at Antioch, Alexandria, in 
Achaia, or at Rome, but there are not sufficient 
data to go upon to establish any of these theories. 
Other theorists have gone so far as to deny that 
he was a Christian, or to say that, at any rate, he 
knew very little about Christianity.* A step still 
further has been taken in an attempt to identify 
him with a high priest of his name (Joseph. Ant. 
Xvi. iv. 3) who held office for about five years, 
and was perhaps the high priest to whom Saul, 
afterwards Paul, went to ask for ‘letters to 
Damascus unto the synagogues,’ that he might 
take any Christians who were there prisoners to 
Jerusalem. Whether Theophilus was a learned 
and cultivated man or not we do not know, but 
the dedication to him of the Third Gospel is in 
style the most elegant piece of writing in the NT. 
Tradition has not been busy with him as it has 
with most of the early Christians. 
H, A. REDPATH. 

THERAS, 1 Es 85 (A Θέρα, B om.) © (BA Θερά..---- 
The name of the place and river where Ezra’s 
caravan halted, called AHAVA in Ezr 87:1, and 
now usually identified with the modern Hit on the 
Euphrates. The origin of the form of the name in 
1 Es. is uncertain. Jos, (Ant. XI, v. 2, els τὸ πέραν 
τοῦ Εὐφράτου) possibly read πέραν for Θέραν. 


THERMELETH (Θερμέλεθ), 1 Es 5**,—The equiva- 
lent of TELMELAH, a Bab. town in Ezr 2°°, where 
Cod. B gives the same Gr. form of the name. 


THESSALONIANS, FIRST EPISTLE Τὸ THE.— 
i. Date. 
ii, Circumstances. 
ili, Analysis, 
iv. Value, 
v. Authenticity. 
vi. Integrity. 
Literature, 

1. DatE.—The date of this Epistle in relation to 
St. Paul’s life is fixed within the limits of a few 
months. It was written during the eighteen 
months which he spent at Corinth at the end of 
his Second Missionary Journey (Ac 18"), For it 
was written after he had left Thessalonica, and 
while the memories of his first visit there were 
still fresh (chs. 1. 2 passim, esp. 2! γέγονεν); 
after he had gone on to Athens and had left it 
(31); after he had been rejoined by Silvanus 
and Timothy (1!, Ac 18°); while Silvanus and 
Timothy, of whom Silvanus is not mentioned 
in any subsequent journey, are still his com- 
panions (11); and, lastly, while he is in some 
central place where he hears news readily from 
Macedonia and Achaia, and even from wider 
sources (18 ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ, 1.6. perhaps the Asiatic 
and Syrian Churches [so Zahn, Εὐηἰολέμησ, p. 147]; 
but may it be that Aquila and Priscilla had told 
him that they had heard even at Rome of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians ? and might Jason 


* This theory is based mainly on the ground that Theophilus 
from his title ‘most excellent’ was an official, and that it is 
not likely that any of the early Christians would hold high 
office under the Roman authorities. 


have been the channel of communication? Ac 17* 
1832, Ro 16%), It was, then, at Corinth—but not 
very early or very late in that stay; not very 
early, as time must be allowed for the mission 
and return of Timothy (3°), for the occurrence of 
some deaths at Thessalonica (41%), for the active 
brotherliness of the Thessalonians to manifest 
itself to other Christians in Macedonia (430), and 
the news of their faith to have spread widely even 
beyond Macedonia and Achaia (17:8. Nor again 
very late, if 2 Thess. is genuine, for room must be 
left for the circumstances which led to the writing 
of that Epistle. The exact date will depend on 
the system of chronology adopted. It must lie 
between 49 and 53 (see CHRONGLOGY OF NT). 

ii, CIRCUMSTANCES. —St. Paul and his com- 
panions, full of hope owing to the Divine call 
which had led them to preach in Europe, and 
encouraged by the spiritual success which, in spite 
of the insults to their Roman citizenship (27), they 
had gained at Philippi, reached Thessalonica. 
This was a larger and more important centre than 
Philippi. It was the capital of one of the four 
divisions of Macedonia; it was a great commercial 
centre (ἢ cf. 4° ἐν τῴ πράγματι, im /fandel [Luther], 
in Geschiften [Weizsiicker]), holding easy com- 
munication with East and West both by sea and 
by land (cf. 1°4); it wasa free town with its public 
assembly and its local magistrates (Ac 175 εἰς τὸν 
δῆμον ; v.® ἐπὶ rods πολιτάρχας, cl CIG 1967), and 
a mixed population of native Greeks, Roman 
colonists, and Orientals, the Jewish settlement 
being large enough to have a synagogue. St. 
Paul began as usual with the synagogue, preach- 
ing there for three weeks, appealing to the Jewish 
Seriptures, proving that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and that His sufferings and Resurrection were in 
accord with the Scriptures. The result was that 
some Jews threw in their lot with Paul and Silas, 
and so did a larger number of Greek proselytes 
and of leading ladies. The Acts thus bears wit- 
ness to the fact that a majority of the Church 
were of Gentile origin, but speaks only of Gentile 
proselytes, whereas the Epistle implies converts 
from heathenism (1924), The Epistle, though it 
implies that St. Paul’s stay was prematurely cut 
short, yet seems to require more than three weeks, 
and Ph 415 shows that St. Paul twice received 
supplies from Philippi during the time, even 
though he was supporting himself by his own 
work (2°). It is therefore probable that the three 
weeks of Ac 17? were confined to exclusive work 
in the synagogue ; that after that St. Paul, as at 
Corinth and Ephesus, made some new place, per- 
haps the house of Jason (Ac 175), his abode and 
place of teaching for Gentiles; and the chrono- 
logical data would admit of a stay of six months 
(Ramsay, St. Pal the Traveller, p. 228). It was a 
time of hard work: St. Paul and his companions 
rose early, working before daylight to support 
themsclves (2°, II 38) ; they preached with effective- 
ness and conviction (1°); they laid stress on the 
worthlessness of idols, on the reality of the living 
God (1°); they told of the wrath that was coming 
on the world, when God would punish the heathen 
world for its impurity (110 4°) and the Jews who 
refused to accept the gospel (216, II 18); of the 
death of Jesus, of His Resurrection, of His power 
to deliver from this wrath (110. 415 5%-1), They 
added that God had now established His kingdom 
and called heathen into it (312); that such a call 
required a holy life, a separation from impurit 
(42), an active life of work (4%, IIT 3”); that 
Christianity would lay them open to persecution 
(34); but that after certain signs had appeared 
(1 2°) Jesus would return suddenly, like a 
thief in the night (5°), and they would be with 
Him for ever. Their preaching met with great 
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suecess (18 2!) in spite of much conflict (2°); 
the gifts of the Spirit, especially that of pro- 
phecy, were manifested (5-*°) ; the Divine word 
made the converts strong to bear persecution 
(213-15), There is no indication of the size of 
the Church ; but some of the chief men, perhaps 
Jason (Ac 17°), Aristarchus, and Secundus (Ac 
204), took the lead in active work and preaching 
(51714), and probably St. Paul, as elsewhere, 
officially appointed them to this position; ap- 
parently, also, some form of almsgiving was 
organized (II 3). 

These results roused the jealousy of the Jews. 
They misrepresented the teaching of Christ’s king- 
dom as treason to the emperor: working on the 
heathen populace, they attempted to bring St. 
Paul before a hastily called meeting of the assembly; 
but, failing to find him, they took Jason, his host, 
and other Christians before the native magistrates 
(cf. ὑπὸ τῶν ἰδίων συμφυλετῶν, 214), These were bound 
over to keep the peace, ὦ. 6. probably to send Paul 
and Silas away ; and the same night they withdrew 
to Beroca. Probably, even while there, they planned 
a return to Thessalonica, but were unable to carry 
it out (218 ἅπαξ : there would scarcely be time for 
two such proposals at Athens). From Berea St. 
Paul passed on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timothy there, but sending back word that they 
should join him as quickly as possible (Ac 17%). 
The writer of the Acts gives the impression that 
they did not do so until after he had reached Corinth 
(18°); but this impression must be supplemented 
from this Epistle. They came at once to him while 
at Athens, perhaps bringing news of some fresh 
persecutions at Thessalonica (3° ταύταις and ‘). 
Paul, Silas, and Timothy were anxious to return; 
the tie between them and their converts had been 
very close ; their stay had been interrupted before 
their work was done; they had only meant to be 
absent a short time; their converts were young, 
and might be tempted by persecution or cajolery 
(33) to renounce their faith (2! 35); their opponents, 
whether Jews or, more probably, heathen, knew 
well how to misrepresent their motives; their very 
taunts (πλάνη, ἀκαθαρσία, δόλος, κολακεία, πλεονεξία, 
ζητοῦντες δόξαν, perhaps ἐν βάρει ὄντες) are echoed in 
this letter (2**), But there were obstacles; perhaps 
the guarantee which Jason had given to the magis- 
trates was still enforced (Ramsay, J.c.). So Paul 
and Silas (ἐπέμψαμεν, 3") decided to send Timothy to 
Thessalonica, and Silas probably returned to visit 
some other Church in Macedonia. Possibly St. 
Paul in his growing anxiety sent yet another 
Inessenger (κἀγὼ, . . ἔπεμψα, 3°).* While they 
were absent, St. Paul moved on to Corinth, and 
Silas and Timothy both rejoined him there. 

The news that Timothy brought was in the main 
good: the faith of the Thessalonians had stood the 
test of persecution (1° 3°); their love showed itself 
in hospitality and charity, even to other Mace- 
donian Christians (1° 3° 4° 19); they strove to edify 
each other (54); they tried to walk obedient to 
Christ’s commands (41); they were loyal to their 
teachers, and wished to see them once more (3*7), 
At the same time the calumnies against the new 
Christian teachers were still prevalent, and the con- 
verts were still persecuted ; they were also exposed 
to the ordinary perils of a new Cheech in a heathen 
town ; they were tempted to fall back into im- 
purity (41:8) ; some of the poorer members, perhaps 
abusing the charity of the richer, were living a life 
of idleness and dependence (4°-!*), others were care- 


* It is possible that St. Paul sent a short letter with Timothy, 
and that the Thessalonians also replied by a written answer 
(cf. Hxpositor, Sept. 1898, pp. 167-177, where J. Rendel Harris 


ingeniously reconstructs the Thessalonian letter). 


Macedonian spirit of independence’ (Lightfoot, 
Bibl. Ess. p. 248), to disorder and contempt of 
those in authority (513. 15. ἄτακτος, ἀτάκτως, ἀτακ- 
τεῖν only in these two Epp.; στηρίζειν 4 times, 2 
elsewhere). There was a danger of a misuse of 
spiritual gifts at the meetings of the Church (519-32), 
while some had lost friends by death and were 
afraid that these would not share in the blessings 
of Christ’s Advent (4'*"!8), On receipt of this news 
St. Paul writes this Epistle ; he writes in the name 
of Silas and Timothy as well as himself, so that, 
with a few exceptions (218 3° 527), he uses the plural 
number and speaks for them all; probably he dic- 
tated it to Timothy and added the conclusion 
(635-28) in his own handwriting (cf. II 3!”). Their 
hope is still to return to Thessalonica, but mean- 
while they write to express their delight at the 
good news, to defend their own conduct as teacliers, 
and to complete what was left wanting in the faith 
and life of their converts. The words of 4! καθὼς 
καὶ περιπατεῖτε, ἵνα περισσεύητε form the connecting 
link between the two parts. He aims at ‘ binding 
closer the link between the community and himself, 
and at more effectually severing the link between 
it and heathenism’ (Jiilicher). {For the circum- 
stances cf. Lightfoot, Biblical Hssays, vi., vii. 3 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, ix-xi; Spitta, Zur 
Gesch. und Litt. des Urchristenthums, i. pp. 111-154 ; 
Zahn, Hinleitung, pp. 145-160.] 

iii. ANALYSIS.—A/fter a salutation, entirely free 
from all official titles or allusions to controversy, 
written as from friends to friends, as by men who 
are still anxious not ἐν βάρει εἶναι ws Χριστοῦ ἀπόσ- 
τολοι (ef, 2°), the writers give thanks for the spiritual 
state of the Thessalonians, reviewing their personal 
relations with them in the past, both at Thessa- 
ionica (14-2'*) and at Athens (211-35), their feelings 
in the present on the receipt of the news from 
Timothy (3559), and their hopes for the future 
(310-18), 

The didactic part deals with questions of per- 
sonal morality (41:13), with teaching about the dead 
(vv.4518), and the need of watchfulness (5'-}) ; 
ending with regulations for the community- life 
(vv.12-22), 


A. Personal (12-318), 

Gratitude for their spiritual virtues is based upon the convic- 
tion which the writers felt (εἰδότες) of the election of their con- 
verts by God (18-4); and this is proved (i.) by the effectiveness 
and assurance of their first preaching, and by the results in the 
lives of the Thessalonians (vv.5-7); (ii.) by the reports of others, 
who bear witness both to the success of their preaching (σερὶ ἡμῶν) 
and the reality of the conversion of the Thessalonians (vv.510) 
{iii.) by the knowledge of the Thessalonians themselves («drei 
yap codecs), Who can bear witness to the boldness of their 
preaching, to the purity of their motives, to their tenderness, 
and the absence of all self-assertion, to the example of seli- 
sacrifice, to tbeir fatherly entreaties (211%). This preaching 
produced the true results in the lives of the converts; they 
had been bold to endure persecution—as the Churches in Judwa 
had from the Jews, the determined opponents of the gospel 
(vv.18-16), Consequently, when obliged to leave Thessalonica, 
they had longed to return; Paul himself had twice planned a 
visit, but had been prevented ; and so at last Paul and Silas had 
sent Timothy. Paul himself had sent yet a second messenger 
to comfort and strengthen them and to reassure himself (31-5), 
The news that Timothy has brought is like a new gospel, a new 
life to them, making them thank God and desire to revisit and 
to complete such faitb (vv.610). So they pray that God will 
make a visit possible, and meanwhile increase the love of the 
Thessalonians (vv.1+18), 

B. Ethical, Guidance for the future (41-522). 

They must press forward in the spiritual life; they must be 
specially on their guard against all forms of impurity, for God 
specially punishes that sin, and it is inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian calling and the gift of the Spirit (41). They must increase 
their brotherly love, active ag it already is (vv.9-19); they must 
live an orderly, industrious life, that they may gain the respect 
ofthe heathen and be independent (vv.11-12). They need not be 


less and forgetful of the coming of Christ (5!-¥), | anxious about their dead friends: the union of Ohristians with 
2 ° 


There was a tendency, perhaps due to ‘the old | 


the Risen Christ ensures their resurrection (vv.14.14), and a 
special word of the Lord has revealed that the dead will meet 
the Lord, even before the living (vv.118). But they must not 
relax their vigilance, for the Lord comes as a thief in the night, 
and they must watch and be sober, ready to gain the salvation 
which He will bring (51-11), 

Finally, the community-life is regulated ; tbe members of the 
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Church (sués, v.22) are to pay due bonour to tbose in autbority, 
and they (ὑμᾶς, v.14) are to keep discipline and be long-suffering. 
Joy, prayers, and thanksgiving are to be constant; and spiritual 
utterances are not to be discouraged but tested (vv.1%22), 

The Epistle ends with a prayer to the God of peace for their 
complete preservation; with a request for their prayers ; ἃ com- 
mand to greet one another with the holy kiss; 2 solemn charge 
by Paul himself that the Epistle be read to all the members of 
the Church, and a simple benediction (γν. 383-38), 


iv. VALUE.—The value of the Epistle is two- 
fold: it represents most closely St. Paul’s preach- 
ing to the heathen world, and therefore 1s to be 
compared with the speeches at Lystra and at 
Athens (cf. Sabatier, L’Apétre Paul*, pp. 86-101) ; 
St. Paul’s antagonists were Jews defending na- 
tional prejudices ; Judaizing Christians are perhaps 
alluded to in 2%, but quite incidentally : and also 
it is not only the earliest of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but possibly the earliest extant specimen of Chris- 
tian literature. 

It shows us St. Paulas the missionary, in the 
absence of any special controversy ; as the consoler 
and the prophet. We see his self-denial for the 
sake of others (26:9. cf. 1 Co 9-11); his intense 
sympathy with his converts and dependence on 
their sympathy (2711-17 361); his power of self- 
adaptation (27 νήπιοι ἐγενήθημεν ; ci, 1Co 9%); his 
sensitiveness to the opinions of others; his asser- 
tion of the purity of his own motives (21°) ; his 
appeal to his own conduct as an example (1°); his 
insistence on spiritual progress, based upon a hearty 
recognition of the good already achieved (15 43:1) 5"); 
his indignation with those who thwart God’s work 
(216 48) ; his sense of union with Christ (4’) ; his 
prayerfulness (13 311-18 5°) ; his gratefulness (1? 3°). 
This is exactly the character which reappears, in- 
tensified by controversy, in 2 Corinthians. 

The witness to the organization and faith of the 
Church is equally interesting. The local Church 
forms one congregation (1). The only official title 
that occurs is ἀπόστολοι, which is apparently used 
to include Silvanus and Timothy as well as St. 
Paul; these apostles hold a position of superiority (ἐν 
βάρει (1) 25), including the right to be maintained 
there as in other Churches (2°) ; they speak gener- 
ally in a tone of entreaty (4115174); once St. Paul, 
separating himself from the others, uses the lan- 
suage of solemn authority (5%). But, under the 
apostles, there are already officers who preside— 
probably both for discipline and for worship (δ᾽). 
There are meetings with the holy kiss, the symbol 
of brotherhood (555), and with prophetic utterances 
(51% 20); probably at such a meeting the letter would 
be read (55. ‘There is a link of sympathy and 
charity between them and other Churches (1° 24 
410) 

The faith of the Church is directed to God (18), 
ὃ. God of life and truth (1°) and judgment; a Father, 
who has called them and marked them out for sal- 
vation (47 5°). Christ is thought of mainly in His 
future capacity as Judge. Christian life is a wait- 
ing for Him (11. Christians have to be always 
watchful (5.512); He may come at any moment, 
and will come to inflict punishment on sin, as well 
as to give joy to His followers (4° 2 ; ἡ παρουσία of 
Christ’s coming, four times In 1 Thess., twice in 
2 Thess., once only elsewhere in St. Paul) But 
Christ is more than this; His death was the means 
of salvation in the past (5°); He is now ὁ κύριος, ὁ 
κύριος ἡμῶν, the OT language about Jehovah being 
applied to Him (55); He is God’s Son (1°); He is 
united with the Father as tlre mystic source of life 
both for the living and the dead (1! 215 4"). He 
is the object of prayer, working with the Father 
in bestowing earthly 
(34 κατευθύναι, 13 518%), The Holy Spirit is given 
to all Christians to enable them to conquer eyil 
(48); it gives them joy under persecution (1° 6), and 
inspires the utteranees of the prophets (513), This 


as well as spiritual blessings | 


Epistle gives us the fullest division of human 
nature into spirit, soul, and body (5°). The pic- 
ture of the Christian life has all the freshness 
and glow of early days. It is trne that it needs 
steadying and disciplining, but it is strong and 
radiant. The converts welcome the good news; 
they put it to active proof; the message is handed 
on, as by a trumpet note, to others ; they imitate 
their teachers and become objects of imitation to 
others; they are taught of God; there is mutual 
affection and confidence between teachers and 
taught; there is an atmosphere of love, of joy, 
of life; they live ‘en plein jour.’ [For the 
theology cf. Weiss, Biblical Theology, pt. iil. 
§ 1, cap. i.; Lechler, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 
Times, pt. ii. § 2, cap. 1.3; The Speaker's Commen- 
tary, iii. pp. 691-701]. 


RELATION TO THE OT AND TO CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— 
The OT is never appealed to as authority or directly quoted : 
but its history is referred to (215) and its language perhaps 
consciously adapted (216 45.6.8.9 58. 22(?)) There is a certain 
similarity of language between 415-17 and 2 Es 542, but the 
thought there is different, the writer considering the justice of 
God’s dealing with different generations of men, and the 
language is not sufficiently similar to suggest literary depend- 
ence on either side; if there is any, probably 2 Esdras is the 
later work. 

There is no reference to Christian literature, but it is possible 
that 19-19 point to the germ of some profession of faith in the 
Father and the Son made at Baptism (ἀληθινός here only in 
St. Paul); it is possible again that 42 (παραγγελίαι διὰ τοῦ KK, 
Ἰησοῦ) refers to the definite enactments of Ac 1659, and that 414 15 
a semi-quotation from a creed. There seems a reminiscence 
of St. Stephen’s speech (Ac 751) in 215; and of our Lord’s eschato- 
logical discourse in 216 (Mt 2382-36) 415-17 (Mt 2421.37.39) 52.5 
(Mt 2443) 62 (Lk 2134, Mt 248); but the majority of these are toc 
much the common language of all Apocalypses to allow us to 
build on them with certainty. 

A comparison of 84 with Ac 1432 2 Ti 812 suggests a semi- 
quotation of our Lord’s words, ¢.g. Mt 249, Jn 1639, but a sugges- 
tion that there is a reminiscence of our Lord’s sayings recorded 
in Jn 679 in 13 and of Jn 173in 19 (P. Ewald, Das Hauptproblem 
der Evangelien-Frage, pp. 85, 93) is more doubtful. 

In 415 ty λόγῳ Kupiav isa possible quotation of some saying 
unrecorded in the Gospel (cf. Zahn, p. 159); and 519, which is 
often found combined with the agraphon γίνεσθε δότιμοι τρώ- 
πεζίται, is perhaps another (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 116). All 
these cases point rather to an oral tradition than to written 
documents. 


vy. AUTHENTICITY.—The authenticity is now 
generally admitted, though there are still oppon- 
ents (οἱ, Holtzmann, Hinl.* p. 237). ‘The external 
evidence outside the NT is less strong than for 
some Epistles, as this Epistle did not lend itself 
readily to quotation ; but it was included in Mar- 
cion’s canon (cire. 140), and that implied some 
previous Catholic collection. The language of 
ΟΡ (ἔφθασε. . . τέλος) Is found in exactly the 
same form in the Zest, XJJ Paér. (Levi, ch. 6; but 
see below). There are possible reminiscences of 
415-17 jn Didaché xvi. 6; and of 15 and 45 in Clem. 
Rom. ch. 42 (but not of 5% in Clem. 38, where the 
thonght is different). But the strongest support 
is given by 2 Thess., which, whatever its date, 
implies the existence and the recognition of the 
Pauline authorship of our Epistle. No doubt of 
its authenticity was raised beiore the 19th century. 

The internal evidence equally supports the genu- 
ineness, in spite of a few difheulties. The objec- 
tion that the Epistle implies a longer lapse of 
time than a few weeks is met by the consideration 
that the Acts will permit of an interval of nearly 
a year between the foundation of the Church and 
the writing of the letter. The difficulties of recon- 
ciliation with the Acts about the movements of 
Silas and Timothy and the perseeution by heathen 
have been discussed above. As far as they are 
difficulties, they affect the historical character of 
the Acts rather than of 1 Thessalonians. 

A few other objections deserve notice. It is urged that St. 
Paul’s eager defence of his motives (25), and incidentally of 
his apostolic rights (2), implies a later stage in bis life, when 
Jewish Christians had attacked his apostleship. But such 


depreciation of his motives would be natural to Jews longing 
to thwart him (cf. 216), or to heathen, indignant at the con. 
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version of their friends. The incidents of Ac 15, and probably 
of Gal 211, lay behind hii, and would account for the incidental 
allusion in 25; while, even apart from any attack of opponents, 
he might think it well to contrast his motives with those of 
Other teachers with whom he might be confused—such as Jewish 
impostors like Elymas (Ac 1310 τλήρης παντὸς δόλου), heathen 
rhetoricians or sophists, taking pay for their teaching {πλέεον- 
εξία)} Or, again, he may have desired to dissociate himself from 
the impure teaching (ἐξ 2xafuperies) of the priests of the Cabeiri 
(Lightfoot, Bitdical Essays, p. 257). 

Again, 9160 has been interpreted as implying the previous 
destruction of Jerusalem. If this were so, it would be more 
rational to strike out the last sentence as the interpolation of 
a scribe pointing out the fulfilment of St. Paul’s words; but the 
words do not necessarily mean more than that ‘sentence has 
been pronounced upon them; the wrath of God is gone forth; 
the kingdom of God passed from them when they rejected the 
Messiah’; they are parallel to the thought of 1Co 268, Ro 
1119. 25, and Ac 1346 186; and the use of the phrase in the Vest. 
XII Patr. perhaps shows that it was a half-stereotyped Rab- 
binical formula for declaring God’s judgment. Moreover, the 

resent participles ὡρεέσκοντων, κωλυόντων, and the phrase cis τὸ 
ἀναπληρῶσαι are inconsistent with the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Once more, 4!7 offers an apparent inconsistency with 2 Co 58; 
but a change of expectation on such a paint would not be un- 
natural, and a careful comparison of 51° with 2 Oo 510 will show 
that there is no real antithesis. 

Lastly, the soleran command of 527 may have been due to the 
presence of disorderliness and dissension (514-15), and would be. 
natural, even without such a supposition (cf. Col 416), 


The objections, then, can be fairly met, while 
ou the other hand the style, the character of the 
writer, the many points of contact with 2 Cor., the 
simplicity and direetness of the thought, the primi- 
tive stage of Church organization, the state of the 
spiritual gifts, the question about the dead which 
must have arisen very early in any Chureli, the 
absence of any motive for forgery, the apparent 
discrepancies with the Acts, the improbability that 
a later forger would put language in St. Paul’s 
mouth which at least seems to imply that he ex- 
pected the Parousia in his lifetime, — all these 
carry conviction of its genuineness. The argu- 
ments on both sides are well stated in Holtz- 
mann (/.c.), and the genuineness well defended by 
Jowett, Weizsiicker (Das Apostol. Zeitalter, p. 
250), Jtilicher (Zind.* pp. 41-45), and most fully 
by von Soden (SJf, 1885), and Bornemann, § 5. 

vi. INTEGRITY. —The integrity of the Epistle 
has been questioned both on a large and on a 
small seale. 

(1) Pierson and Naber (Verisimilia, Amsterdam, 
1886) treat it as a composition of two authors. 
The first was a pre-Christian Jewish writer, writ- 
ing a hortatory address to Gentiles before tle first 
coming of the Messiah to foretell His advent, and 
to exhort them to live a life of Jewish morality. 
The second was a Christian bishop, whose date 
is not given, named Paul, who inserted into the 
Jewish treatise a few Christian phrases and a 
justification of his own motives and preaching. 
This analysis is based upon the variety of tone,— 
now that of an authoritative prophet, now that 
of a humble pastor—the want of close sequence of 
thought between the paragraphs, and the difference 
in the usage of particular words (ἡμέρα, γρηγορεῖν), 
and the seantiness of specially Christian teaching. 
But the criticism is pedantic, and often inconsist- 
ent with itself in details: it requires from a letter 
the exact structure of a scientific treatise, and 
allows no play to varieties of mood and thought 
within one writer’s mind. 

(2) A list of suggestions of interpolations on a 
smaller seale will be found in Clemen, Die Hin- 
heitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe (Gottingen, 1894). The 
most important afleet 2! 16 and 553, The objection 
to 216 as a whole is groundless, the attack on 
the Jews being as natural to St. Paul as it had 
been to St. Peter or St. Stephen (Ac 2” 314 752); 
but v.1% ἔφθασε, .. τέλος might be an editorial 
comment added after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
to point out the fulfilment of St. Paul’s words (εἰς 
τὸ ἀναπληρῶσαι) ; yet, 85 we have seen, they are 
quite natural in St. Paul’s own mouth at the time. | 


577 might also be a later addition, emphasizing 
the importance of the Epistle; but there, too, a 
natural reason for the words is to be found in the 
circumstances of the moment (οἵ. Schiniedel, 
Hdcom. ad loc.; Motiatt, Histor. NT, p. 625). 

The elvief questions of textual criticism affect 
the reading in 27 (see Westcott-Hort, NZ, il, App. 
p. 128) 8 12°33 41-8 5% (4b, p. 144) 5, 


LiTERATURE.—Of ancient commentators, Chrysostom, though 
discursive, is excellent in entering into the writer’s point of 
view ; and the moral homilies-—e.g. those on friendship (1 Th 28), 
on the fear of hell (1 Th 418, 2 Th 18), on intercession (2 Th 32)}— 
are very spiritual and pointed. Theodore of Mopsuestia (circ, 
415 a.p.) has more of the modern exegetical instinct, and ex- 
plains the exact meaning and the historical and practical refer- 
ences well, but at times forces the language to suit his own 
views. Theodoret, while dependent on these two, shows inde- 
pendence of judgment. His notes are clear and sensible, and 
he is especialiy careful to draw out the dogniatic inferences of 
the Epistle. 

Of modern writers, Jowett, A. J. Mason (Ellicott’s Convm. for 
English Readers), Bishop Alexander (Speaker's Comm.), and 
J, Denney (Hxpositor’s Bible) are most interesting on Introduc- 
tion and doctrinal teaching. More careful exegesis will be 
found in Ellicott, Alford, Findlay (Cambr, Bible for Schools), 
Lichtfoot (Notes on Epistles af Sit. Paul, 1895), P. W. Schmiedel 
in the Hdeom. z. N7', and, most completely of all, in BOrnemann- 
Meyer. Useful notes on 26 and 54 will be found in Field, 
Notes on Trans. of NT (ON 2); and on 23-8 by Ff, Zimmer in 
‘Theologische Studien D. B. Weiss dargebracht’ (Gottingen, 
1897); Askwith, Zntred, to Thess. Hpp. (1902). 
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ii, Analysis. 
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i. DATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES, —The genuine: 
ness of this Epistle is more contested than that of 
any other attributed to St. Paul, except the Pas- 
torals. If it is not genuine, the exact date and 
circumstances are merely a literary setting, of 
little listorical value. Yet, even so, a definite 
situation was in the writer’s mind and must be 
examined. 

The following points fix that situation. eg ee 
ently the temple is still standing (2°), i.e. the date 
is before A.D. 70. Further, Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timothy, after having founded the Church at 
Thessalonica (95 81:10) and written a letter, probably 
1 Thess., to it (235 and perh. 2? 3"), are still working 
together (11) in some place where they are thwarted 
by perverse and malicious men (3), and where there 
are other churches in the neighbourhood (14). This 
will suit exactly the time of Ac 18°" (ef. 2Co 1) 
with 1‘); late in the stay at Corinth, but probably 
before the appeal to Gallio had stopped the Jewish 
perseeution. At this time news about the Thessa- 
lonian Church reached them at Corinth (3! ἀκού- 
over); perhaps brought by the messenger implied 
in 1 ΤῊ 35, perhaps by the bearer of 1 Thess. on 
his return, perhaps by some chance passer-by. They 
were still exposed to persecution, and were still 
bravely enduring it; but there were tendencies to 
disorder and insubordination ; idlers were presuim- 
ing on the charity of their neighbours ; and there 
was a tendency to excitement caused by an expec- 
tation of the speedy setting-in of ‘the day of the 
Lord’; spiritual utterances, not duly tested (1 Th 
520-22), increased the expectation ; sayings of Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy were exaggerated to coun- 
tenance it; possibly a forged letter in their name 
was circulated, or (more likely) the language of 
1 ΤῊ 4. 5 was distorted in the same interest (27). 
The three teachers feel that their converts must be 
praised and comforted, yet stimulated and steadied. 
They write a common letter—always in the plural, 
except that once one of them, probably Paul, in- 
tervenes with a special appeal to his own teaching 
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(25), and Paul confirms the whole with his auto- 
graph at the end (317). 
ii, ANALYSIS. — 
jl. 2 Greeting. Ε : 
A. Gratitude for their spiritual state, especially for their 
loyal endurance under persecution (9. 4). 
Strengthening of them by the thought of 
1) the justice of God (5) ; one ᾿ 
ῳ the special manifestation of that justice, which 
will accompany the Appearance of the Lord 
Jesus (6-10), ern 
Prayer to God to complete their Christian life, that 
Christ may be glorified in them on ‘that day’ (11-12), 
B, Puller teaching about that day. ry ae 
Warning against being misled into thinking it immedi- 
ately at hand (21-2), and a reminder of Paul’s past 
teaching (5), which implied (a) a mystery of lawless- 
ness and of error already at work ; (b) a restraining 
power or person ; (6) ἃ removal of that restraint at 
some future date; (ὦ) a great apostasy; (6) the 
appearance of the man of sin; () the appearance of 
the Lord destroying the man of sin and all who have 
been deceived by him (9- 4. 6-12), ; 
Thanksgiving to God that He saved them from this 
dooin (49. 14), 
Racporiaiion to abide loyally by their past teaching 


en to God to comfort and to steady them (16. 17), 
O. Request for their intercession (31-2), Assurance of 
God’s faithfulness (8), and of their teacher's faith in 
them (4). 
Prayer to God to give them love and patience (ὅ). 
D. Regulation of their comnmunity-life. 

They are to shun all disorderly brethren (6); for such 
disorder is contrary to the example which their 
teachers had set(7-¥), and their repeated command 
(0). Such brethren must earn their own bread 
(11.12), The rest inust be forbearing, but yet break off 
intercourse with any one who persists in disobeying 
this written command (15-15), 

Prayer to the God of peace to give peace to them all 

τῇ 


Autograph salutation in Paul’s own handwriting (11). 
Benediction (45), 


iii. LITERARY DEPENDENCE. —(1) The Epistle 
presupposes the existence of 1 Thessalonians. lor 
11 2% explains itself readily by reference to I 41: 
51-10. Τ 86 to 1 4"; Τ| 8:5, perhaps, but less prob- 
ably, to 1 42; and I] 2* may imply a inisunder- 
standing of I 41757%, Further, there is ἃ remark- 
able similarity of structure, eg., in the form of 
greeting (I 11, ΤΙ 113), of thanksgiving (I 1°, IT 1°), 
of prayers (I 34 5%, II 916 3"), of transition (I 4’, 
II 3). Aud this extends to many verbal points, 
as will be seen by a comparison of the following 
places :— 

119 with [1 18, 
I 14 with IT 218, 
116 with IT 14. 


I 18. 8 with IT 14. I 59 with {1 214, 
I 26-9 with ΤΙ 89, I 614.15 with IT 318, 


The writer of 2 Thess. must have lately written 
1 Thess., or have known it as a piece of literature. 

(2) Previous apocalyptic teaching is also pre- 
supposed. No one passage of the OT is appealed 
to, but the apocalyptic descriptions 16:19 2°!" weave 
together phrases from Is 219-2! 114 [found in a 
similar context in Ps-Sol 17°? 89] 498 66°14, Jer 10%, 
Ezk 285, and Dn 1135, There are also striking re- 
semblances between the language here and that 
of our Lord’s eschatological discourse; οἵ, 19 with 
Mt 257-48; Ol with Mt 243! (ἐπισυν ἀξουσιν) ; 2? with 
Mt 24% (θροεῖσθαι, here and Mk 137 only in NT); 
23 with Mt 245; 24 with Mt 24 (ἐν τόπῳ ἁγίῳ), 
Mk 13" (ἑστηκότα ὅπου οὐ δεῖ); 27 with Mt 94:5 
(ἀνομία) : 29 with Mt 24%. Such similarities may 
be due to the fact that each draws independently 
from the common stock of apocalyptic imagery, 
and they do not prove a literary dependence on 
any written Gospel, but they make probable a 
knowledge of some oral tradition of that dis- 
course. 

(3) A knowledge of other Gospel sayings may 
lie behind b=Mt 5”, 33=Mt 68. The command 
in 3” is a quotation of a Kabbinical saying, but 
possibly it had been already used by our Lord 
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Himself, and may have been taken by St. Paul 
from Him (cf. Resch, Agrapha, pp. 128 and 240). 

iv. AUTHORSHIP.—Church tradition universally 
ascribed the Epistle to St. Paul. It is directly 
attributed to him by Polycarp (c. xi.), who quotes 
14, though by mistake he quotes it as addressed to 
the Philippians. Reminiscences of the apocalyptic 
language may underlie Justin Martyr, Deal. xxxu. 
ex. ; Didache, c. 16; and more prob. Zp. Vienne and 
Lyons, ap. Kus. ν. 1 (ἐνέσκηψεν ὃ ἀντικείμενος, προοι- 
μιαζόμενος ἤδη τὴν μέλλουσαν ἔσεσθαι παρουσίαν αὐτοῦ 
.. . Χριστὸς. . . καταργῶν τὸν ἀντικείμενον. .. οἱ 
viol THs ἀπωλείας), but in no case can the reference 
be called undoubted. Marcion included the Epistle 
in his Canon as Pauline, and so did the Latin and 
Syriac translators. 

The internal evidence on the whole supports this - 
view. The general structure of the Epistle, the 
style and phraseology, the affectionate tone, the 
frequent intercession for the readers, the request for 
their prayers, the appeal to lis own teaching and 
example, the sharp insistence on his own authority 
in a matter of discipline, are all characteristic of 
St. Paul. But two main objections are raised. 

(a) The relation of the style to that of 1 Thessa- 
lonians. Inspiteof the points of likeness (sce above), 
there is a difference ; the tone is more oificial (εὐχ. 
ὀφείλομεν), the feeling less vivid, the sentences more 
involved, the same things are being said, but said 
with less point and directness; they suggest a 
second person adapting Pauline thought (Spitta, 
pp. 116-119). But the variety seems equally ex- 
plicable as that of one writer writing after a short 
lapse of time, and in a different mood. A compari- 
son of the style of 2 Timothy with 1 Timothy, of 
Colossians with Ephesians, of 2 Co 11 with 1 Co 9, 
will show very similar variety. 

(Ὁ) The eschatology is said to be un-Pauline. 
It is true that no such detailed anticipations are 
to be found elsewhere in St. Paul (but 2Co 6% τίς 
συμφώνησις Χριστοῦ πρὸς Βελίαρ may reier to the Anti- 
christ tradition). but such teaching was naturally 
esoteric; and, even here, the writer seems inten- 
tionally to avoid being explicit, through fear, 
perhaps, of giving the Homan authorities a handle 
against himself or his converts (cf. the reticence 
of Jos. Ant. X. x. 4, about the interpretation of 
Daniel’s prophecies). Further, some such teaching 
was common among the Jews, so that St. Paul 
would have inherited it; and, lastly, it is almost 
universal in Christian writers (Synoptists, John 
[535], James, 1. 2 John, Apoc.), so that the proba- 
bility is in favour of St. Paul having shared the 
expectation in some form. 

Butis the form implied here Pauline? This again 
is difficult to answer, because of the difficulty of 
deciding what the writer was pointing to. There 
lay belimd him in the history of the doctrine the 
following stages. (1) A common Oriental myth of 
a struggle between the power of evil, represented 
by a dragon (Bab. Tiimat) and the Creator of the 
world (Marduk), in which the dragon had been 
bound, but would revive for another conflict with 
God before the end of the world (see articles 
RAHAB, SEA MONSTER, and REVELATION). The 
connexion of this with the following is only a 
conjecture, but a very possible conjecture. (2) A 
Jewish expectation, springing up during the Exile, 
of an attack upon Israel by foes led by some human 
leader or (later) by Satan or Beliar, which would be 
frustrated either by J” or the Messiah. Such a 
victory is described in Ezk 38. Something similar 
recurs in the prophecies of Daniel (7. 8 and 11) about 
the conflict with Antiochus Epiphanes. The ex- 
pectation did not cease with the death of Antiochus; 
it was applied to the thought of deliverance from 
the Noman empire in 2 Hs 5}, Ps-Sol 17, Orac. Sib. 
111. 60, Apoc. Laruch, ce. 40, Asc. Is. ο. 4 (cf. MAN 
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OF SIN). (3) This anticipation had become Chris- 
tian. Our Lord had contemplated a leader ‘coming 
in his own name’ (Jn 5%) and demanding allegiance ; 
some person, ‘ the abomination of desolation, stand- 
ing in the holy place (éornxé7ra)’; many false pro- 
phets, a growth of lawlessness, a destruction of 
Jerusalem, and a coming of the Son of Man (Mt 
24, Mk 18, Lk 21). Similar teaching had been given 
at Thessalonica by the writer frequently (ἔλεγον, 25), 
but it was shared by his fellow-teachers (ἐρωτῶμεν 

. ws Ov” ἡμῶν, 2"), and the phrases ἡ ἀποστασία, 6 
ἄνθρωπος, ὁ ἀντικείμενος, ὁ κατέχων are quoted without 
explanation as from a well-known body of teaching. 
(4) A new point had probably been given to the 
expectation among the Jews in A.D. 39 or 40, by 
the attempt of Caligula, frustrated only by his 
death, to erect his own statue in the temple of 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vill. ; Tac. Hist. v. 9). 
This would help to explain the language of 2’, and 
Spitta suggests that St. Paul and his colleagues 
had adapted a Jewish form of the apocalyptic 
teaching written in view of Caligula’s attempt ; but 
there is no necessity for such a suggestion, interest- 
ing and possible as it is. 

This history of the doctrine helps us to define 
the probable application which is implied in this 
teaching. It is not indeed necessary to suppose 
in St. Paul’s mind any clear identification with a 
definite person or a detinite time; yet the language 
is more natural on such a supposition, and the in- 
terpretation will come in one of two directions. 

(a2) Probably the opposition comes from Jewish 
soil. τὸ μυστήριον τῆς ἀνομίας is the opposition of 
the Jews to the spread of Christianity (cf. 31%, 
1 Th 2156, Ac 18° and passim); the ἐνέργεια πλάνης 
is the blinding of the eyes of the Jews to the 
gospel (Ac 134-46, 1 Co 28, 2 Co 34, Ro 11%); τὸ 
κατέχον is the Roman empire controlling the Jews 
‘assidue tumultuantes’ (cf. Ac 18") and preventing 
their illegal attacks on the Christians; ὁ κατέχων, 
the Roman emperor, or perhaps on the analogy of 
Dn 108-29 some archangel who presides over the 
order of the empire (so Goebel, ad loc.): ἡ ἀπο- 
στασία is the final rejection by the Jews of their 
Messiah, or possibly some Christian apostasy such 
as is contemplated in He 10°; ὁ ἄνθρωπος τῆς 
ἁμαρτίας is some false Messiah, expected to lead 
the Jews in a final rising against the Roman 
empire; and his destruction lies in the overthrow 
of the Jewish polity and the salvation and estab- 
lishment of the Christian Church. This interpreta- 
tion is most in accord with the Synoptists and with 
the subsequent Church tradition, as well as with 
St. Paul’s own circumstances at the moment. 

(8) The opposite view has been frequently main- 
tained of late, which sees the explanation in heathen 
opposition and especially in the worship οὗ the 
Cesars. The lawlessness and deceit will then be 
that of heathen wickedness and error ; the restrain- 
ing power, the antagonism of the Jewish State 
(Warfield), or the imperial authority (Jilicher) ; 
the man of sin, the emperor or some heathen per- 
sonification of evil proclaiming himself as God ; the 
apostasy, that of the Jews, or, as on the former 
theory, of some Christians ; and the coming of the 
Son of Man will be the ultimate annihilation of 
Cesarism and the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the world. This view would be 
more in accordance with the past history of the appli- 
cation to Antiochus Epiphanes, with the attempt 
of Caligula, and with the reference to Nero in the 
Apocalypse; but it seems less in accord with St. 
Paul’s own cireumstances at the time. 

Either of these views gives a setting possibly 
Pauline; the language, no doubt, is indefinite; it 
is capable of being applied to the theory of a Nero 
redivivus (c. 69 A.D.), or to some Gnostic opposition 
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language requires such an interpretation. Nor, 
again, is this view fatally inconsistent with St. 
Paul’s expectation elsewhere. 1 Th 513 certainly 
foretells a sudden surprising appearance of the 
day of the Lord; but that is consistent with a 
previous preparation of events, the length of which 
is left, as here, wholly indefinite. Ro 11% also 
implies a hope that ‘all Israel will be saved,’ 
which seems scarcely consistent with a great 
Jewish antagonism; but the language cannot be 
rigidly pressed; tle failure of a Jewish false 
Messiah might be a stage in the conversion of 
the Jewish nation; and it is possible that St. 
Paul’s expectation on this point may have changed. 
Again, 1 Ti 41, 2 Ti 81 point to an expectation of an 
apostasy within the Christian Church; but that 
would not be inconsistent with the view main- 
tained here. 

Recent investigations have emphasized the 
strength of the tradition both Jewish and Chris- 
tian; but they have also shown the versatility 
of its application; it is applied to the danger 
which threatens the truth at anymoment. Daniel 
gives it a heathen application to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes; the writer of the Psalms of Solomon to 
Pompey; St. Paul, thwarted by Jews, applies it 
to them; St. John sees many Antichrists in 
teachers untrue to Christianity; the writer of 
the Apocalypse, when the Roman empire had 
become a persecuting power, applies it to the 
Roman emperor; the writers of the Ep. of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons see in the persecu- 
tion there an anticipation of the final conflict: ‘he 
that opposeth’ swoops down upon the Christians ; 
Christ in the martyrs ‘ brings to naught’ him who 
opposeth ; the apostate Christians are ‘the sons of 
perdition.’ This application is all the more inter- 
esting that it is incidental, and the passage is 
not quoted. Consequently there may be many 
applications and many fulfilments yet in the 
future, as long as the cleavage between faith and 
unfaith, error and truth,remain. (Cf. MAN oF SIN, 
vol. iii. p. 226; PAUL, vol. 111. p. 709; Bousset, Der 
Antichrist (Géttingen, 1895, Eng. tr. 1896); in 
Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; Thackeray, The Relation of St. 
Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 136- 
141; Stanton, Sowish and Christian Messiah, iil. 
6. 2; R. H. Charles, Eschatology, p. 380 ff., and art. 
‘Apocalyptic Literature’ in Zneyc. Bibl.; Schiirer, 
AJP. ii. 154f.; B. B. Warfieldin Lxzpositor, 1886, 
ii. pp. 30-44; G. G. Findlay, ἐδ. 1900, ii. pp. 251- 
2611). 

There is, tlen, no reason for denying the author- 
ship to St. Paul. Spitta in a valuable examination 
of the Ep. (Zur Gesch. und Litt. des Urehrisientums, 
i, pp. 111-154) suggests Timothy as the real author, 
supposing that St. Paul, instead of dictating as 
usual, left Timothy to compose it, and that 
Timothy is referring in 2° to his own separate 
teaching at his last visit to them; St. Paul then 
adds a general authentication in 3”, In this way 
he attempts to explain the difference of style be- 
tween 1 Thess. and this Ep., and the difference of 
the eschatological view. But these differences are 
not so great as to call for such an explanation; 
further, St. Paul would not autlenticate a letter 
which contained any substantial difference from 
his own teaching; the Thessalonians would natur- 
ally refer ἔλεγον of 95 to the leading apostle whose 
name stands first (11) and who is named in 3”, the 
only other use of the singular; and 2155 imply that 
the teaching of the one teacher (2°) was shared by 
all. If another author were needed, Silvanus seems 
a more natural suggestion, for he, as a prophet, 
might be the source of the prophetic passage; but 
the theory creates more difficulties than it solves. 

Those who reject the Pauline authorship alto- 
gether suppose that at some later date an expecta- 
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tion of the immediate coming of Clirist arose and 
produced excitement and neglect of daily duties ; 
that some one in authority tried to meet the peril 
implied in the excitement by writing a letter which 
described the stages that would precede that com- 
ing, and in order to gain weight for it composed 
it in the name of Paul, deliberately modelling it 
upon 1 Thess., the Pauline Epistle which was 
most cognate in subject. Of the many suggested 
situations, tliat of Schmiedel seems the best, who 
would connect it with the expectation of a return 
of Nero, and so place it after Nero’s death (June 
68), and before the destruction of the temple 
(August 70). It would then deal with the same 
circumstances as the Apocalypse (ch. 13). But 
there is no detail here, which connects ‘him that 
opposeth’ clearly with Nero redivivus, and the 
very elaborateness of the theory is against its 
truth. 

v. INTEGRITY.—The difficulties of 2)-™ have natur- 
ally led to suggestions of interpolation. Pierson and 
Naber ( Verisimilia, ding τὰν i le br 
7.18. 16-18) as parts of a pre-Christian Jewish apo- 
ealypse, worked up into a Christian form by some 
unknown bishop of the name of Paul (ef. preceding 
art.). Schmidt, 5. Davidson, and others treat the 
main body as Pauline, with 2!" as a late insertion 
of about 69; Hausrath treats 21:15. as the only 
Pauline fragment worked up into an Epistle at a 
later date. but there is no MS support for any 
of these theories, and 2112 cannot be separated 
from 1510. whieh latter section shows striking 
similarities with the Jewisli expectations ; cf. esp. 
18 and 2° with Sib. Orae. iii. 67f. of the coming of 
Beliar— 

GAA οὐχὶ τελεσφόρα ἔσσετ' ἕν αὐτῷ 
ἀλλὰ πλώνα, καὶ δὴ μέροττοις πολλοὺ: τε πλανήσει 
πιστοὺς τ' ἔπλεκτοὺς δ᾽ "Ἑβραίους ἀνόμους τὸ καὶ ἄλλους 
ὠνέρας, οἵτινες οὔπω θεοῦ λόγον εἰσήκουσαν" 
(cf. Clemen, Die Hinheitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe, 
pp. 17, 18; Moffatt, Historical NT, p. 626). 

vi. VALUE. —Short as the Epistle is, it is of 
great value, both doctrinal and historical. It 
marks the high position attributed from the first 
to Christ, the language of the O'T about Jehovah 
being applied to Him (11), and He being ranked 
with the Father as the one source of comfort and 
strength (2! wapaxadéom ... στηρίξαι, each in 
the singular). It shows us the strength of the 
expectation of the Second Advent in the Early 
Church ; the deep sense of the struggle between 
good and evil, between truth and falsehood, its 
consummation in definite persons, and the final 
triumph of the good and true; the faith in the 
ultimate justice of God to right the injustice of this 
world. It shows the method in which the apostle 
met the feverish impatience that would antedate 
the end: (a) laying stress on those elements in the 
traditional expectation which implied lapse of time 
and an overruling Providence which fixed the right 
moment for the coming (ἐν τῷ αὐτοῦ καιρῷ, ef. Ps- 
Sol 17% els τὸν καιρὸν ὃν oldas σύ, ὁ θεός) ; (6) insist- 
ing on the duty of each man earning his own 
livelihood and discouraging all cringing dependence 
on Chureli charity ; (6) strengthening the bonds of 
discipline, pressing the authority of his own com- 
mands, and calling upon the Church to rise to the 
duty of keeping its ranks free of unworthy mem- 
bers; 3! marks the commencement of Church 
discipline. It sanctions the tendency to read the 
signs of the times and to see the great struggle 
between good and evil working itself out in con- 
temporary events ; and even if we cannot for certain 
identify St. Paul’s application, or even if it was 
not fulfilled exactly as he expected, yet as the 
great expectation had grown with centuries and 
was rooted in principles, so it remains still, claim- 
ing a more adequate fulfilment. For applications 
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made in subsequent Christian times see Smith’s 
DB, s.v. § Anti-Christ.’ 

Historically, the section 21? was of great im- 
portance; for the identilication of the Roman 
empire with ὁ κατέχων led to its being treated as 
the great protecting power, and so gave special 
point to the prayers for it and for the emperor 
(ef. Tertullian, Apol. 32: ‘est et alia major neces- 
sitas nobis orandi pro imperatoribus, etiam pro 
omni statu imperil rebusque Romanis, qui vim 
maximam wuniverso orbi imminentem ipsamque 
clausulam szeculi acerbitates horrendas commin- 
antem Romani imperii commeatu seimus retar- 
dari’). The laneuage of 3!" is also valuable, as 
indicating that St. Paul had a larger correspond- 
ence than we now possess, and probably hints at a 
danger of forged letters even at this early date. 


LITERATURE. —See at end of preceding article, and add 
Goebel, Die T'hessaionisehen Briefe, a crisp, terse, sensible com- 
mentary. The authorship is best discussed, as against St. Paul, 
by Spitta (see above), Schmiedel, decom. pp. 7-11: as for St. 
Paul, by Jiilicher, Lint.4 pp. 45-51; Zabn, pp. 160-182; Moffatt, 
Historical NT, pp. 142-148; Bornemann in Meyer’s Commentar 
zum NT. Interesting suggestions for the emendation of the 
text (in 110 trier dln, 22 ὡς 6% Gua) will be found in Westcott- 
Hort, ii. App. p. 128; Field, Notes on Trans. of NT, p. 202. 

W. Lock. 

THESSALONICA (Θεσσαλονίκη), a city of Mace- 
donia, still known by that name under the but 
slightly altered form of Saloniki, has long held a 
prominent place in history, and still ranks, after 
Constantinople, as the most important town in 
European Turkey. It is situated on the inner- 
most bay, or north-eastern recess, of the larger 
eulf, which now takes its name from the modern 
town, but was known to the ancients as the 
Thermaic Gulf, after an earlier town on the same 
site, called Therme. It is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre on the slopes at the head of the 
bay ; and it is seen from a great distance, crowned 
by its citadel above, and conspicuous by white- 
washed walls several miles in circuit. ‘The situa- 
tion,’ says Tozer, ‘ recalls the appearance of Genoa 
from the way in which the houses rise from the 
water edge, and gradually aseend the hillsides to- 
wards the north. It is admirably placed for pur- 
poses of communication and trade, as it lies in the 
innermost bay of the winding gulf, and forms the 
natural point of transit for exports and imports; 
besides which it conimands the resources of the 
immense plain, which reaches in a vast are as far 
as the foot of Olympus, and receives the waters of 
three important rivers, the Axius, the Lydias, and 
the Haliacnion’ (Geog. of Greece, 1873, p. 204). Itis 
said to have borne earlier the names of Emathia 
and Halia: certainly it bore that of Therme, by 
which it is known to Herod. (as a halting-place of 
Xerxes on his way to Greece, vii. 121, 123, 124, 127, 
128, 183) and Thueyd. (i. 61, ii. 29), and whieh it 
probably owed to hot mineral springs (thermea), 
still existing in its vicinity. Tle name Thessa- 
lonica (as to the origin of which various conjectures 
are brought together by Tzetzes, Chil. xiii. 305 ff.), 
which is first employed by Polybius (xxiii. 4, 4; 
11, 2; xxix. 3, 7), would appear to commemorate 
a victory over the Thessalians, of which nothing 
definite is known as to time, place, or victor 
(Philip?). It was most probably given to the city 
by Cassander (who rebuilt it about B.c, 315, and 
transferred to it the inliabitants of several small 
townships in the vicinity; Strabo, vii. fr. 21) in 
honour of his wife of that name, who was daughter 
of Philip, and step-sister of Alexander. The place 
soon gained importanee, becoming, on the conquest 


οὗ Macedonia by the Romans, the capital of the 


second of its four divisions (Liv. xlv. 29), and, on 
the conversion of the country a few years later 
into a province, practically the capital of the 
whole, and residence of the Roman governor ; called 
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‘the mother of all Macedonia’ (Anthol. Gr. ed. 
Jacobs, ii. p. 98, pig. 14), although the name 
‘metropolis,’ occurring on coins of the city, is of 
later date. The Romans had doeks (navalia) there 
(Liv, xliv. 10); the great Egnatian highway tra- 
versed the city from west to east, the remains of 
arches at either end of a long street still marking 
the site of its gates ; Cicero during his exile found 
friendly shelter there for seven months with 
Plancius tlie queestor (Orat. pro Plane. 41; Ep. ad 
Ait. ili. 8ff.). In the first Civil war it supplied a 
basis of operations for Pompeius and the Senate 
(Dio Cass. xli. 20); in the second it espoused the 
cause of Antonius and Octavianus (Plut. Brut. 46; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 118), which brought to it 
apparently the privilege of becoming a free city 
(liber conditionis, Pliny, HN iv. 36), for there are 
several coins inscribed with the words @E=ZA- 
AONIKEQN * EAETOEPIAZ, probably to be associ- 
ated with the victory at Philippi, from the reverse 
bearing the joint names of Antonius and Augustus. 
This privilege implied antonomy {hence the men- 
tion of τὸν δῆμον in Ae 17°), and the appointment of 
their own magistrates, who were in this instance 
designated πολιτάρχαι, as is apparent from Ac 17% 8, 
where the term is rendered RULERS OF THE CITY 
(which see). Tafel, in hiscomprehensive monograph 
(De Thessal. eiusque agro dissertatio geographiea, 
Berol. 1839), follows out the fortunes of the city as 
under the later Empire a main bulwark against the 
Gothic and Slavonic invasions (οἵ whieh he enumer- 
ates six); and, during the Middle Ages, thrice 
captured,—by the Saracens in 904, by the Normans 
under Tanered in 1185, and by the Turks in 1430. 
It has still a population of about 70,000, whereof 
20,000 are Jews. 

When St. Paul, along with Silas, visited Thessa- 
lonica on his mission to Macedonia and Greece, 
the Jews there, who were numerous and influential 
enough to have founded a synagogue, were his 
most active opponents. The discussions with them 
on three Sabbaths persuaded few Jewish hearers, 
but a much larger number (‘a great multitude’) 
of ‘the devout Greeks’—7.¢. proselytes—‘and of 
the chief women not a few’ (Ae 17). But the 
Jews, who were not won over, called to their aid 
some worthless idlers of the market-place (ἀγοραῖοι), 
excited a tumult, beset the house of Jason, and, 
not finding there those whom they sought, dragged 
Jason and others before the politarchs, accusing 
them of having received disturbers of the world’s 
peace, and of contravening the imperial decrees by 
owning another king in Jesus. Upon this alarm, 
the politarchs took seeurities from the accused 
and dismissed them: but the brethren at once 
sent away Paul and Silas by night to Berea. The 
subsequent fortunes of the Church which their brief 
ministry had formed called forth from the apostle 
{courteously associating with himself Timothy as 
well as Silvanus=Silas) the two Epistles to the 
Thessaloniaus. See preceding two articles. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

THEUDAS (Θευδᾶς ; the name is supposed to be 
a contraction of G¢ddwpos).—In the speech of Gam- 
aliel contained in Ae 5538: the speaker is represented 
as referring to the rebellion of a certain Theudas, 
who professed to be some one great: 400 men 
followed him; but he was killed, and is following 
came to nothing. At a later date, Gamaliel goes 
on to say, Judas of Galilee arose at the time of the 
taxing, and his following too were scattered. In 
Josephus (Ant. XX. v. 1) we have an account of 
one Vheudas. While Fadus was procurator, he tells 
us, a certain magician whose naine was Thendas 
persuaded a great part of the people to take their 
effects and follow him across the Jordan. He pre- 
tended he could divide the river by his power as a 
prophet. Fadus attacked him suddenly, cut off his 
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head, and dispersed his followers. It is perfeetly 
clear that if this Theudas be the same person as is 
mentioned in the Acts, the author of that book has 
been guilty of an anachronism. For he puts into 
the mouth of Gamaliel, who must have spoken 
before A.D. 37, a reference to a revolt which 
occurred about A.D. 45 or 46. This discrepancy 
is one of the chief difficulties in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and various suggestions have been made 
to account for it. 

1. Reference has already been made to the sug- 
gestion that the mistake arose through the blunder- 
ing use of Josephus (vol. i. p. 30). Itis not necessary 
to add anything to what is said there, except that 
a careful reperusal of the passages does not tend to 
make the hypothesis more credible. 

2. Bishop Lightfoot (Smith’s DB? i. 40) points 
out that i heudes {=Theodorus, Theodotus, or 
Theodorius) would be quite natural among the 
Jews as the Gr. equivalent to several Heb. names; 
and that Josephus (Ant. XVIL x. 8; BJ I. iv. 1) 
tells us of many disturbances which took place at 
this time without giving names. He also quotes 
an opinion of Wieseler’s that Theudas may be the 
Gr. form of the name of Matthias, son of Marga- 
lothus, mentioned by Josephus (Ané. XVII. vi. 2). 
But the identification is hardly probable. 

3. Blass (ad loc.) seems to suvgest that the name 
Theudas has been interpolated in the passage of 
Josephus from the Acts, because the Christians 
thought that the two passages illustrated one 
another. We have some reason for thinking that 
Josephus was interpolated by the Christians; but 
in this instanee it is hardly probable that anything 
of the sort was done. 

We do not know enough to explain the difficulty. 
It is perfectly possible that the explanation of 
Lightfoot may be correct; it is quite possible that 
the mistake of St. Luke may only be one of name, 
aud it is very bad criticism to condemn an author 
for an apparent discrepancy wheu our knowledge 
of the circumstances is so limited. But, assuming 
that the Aets are incorrect, we may ask what this 
implies. It implies that, to a certain extent at any 
rate, the speech of Gamaliel was the author’s eom- 
position. This may mean only that he supplied 
one of the incidents which Gamaliel referred to, 
having from some source a general knowledge of 
the attitude of the speaker; or it may mean that 
he took this manner of putting before his readers 
what he had reason to believe was a tendency of a 
section of the Jews. A. C, HEADLAM. 


THICKET.—See FOREST. 


THIGH (av, wnpds).—The girding of the sword 
upon the thigh is referred to in Ex 327, Jg 3% 
(Khud girded his sword upon his sight thigh, 
whence, being left-handed, le could most eon- 
veniently draw it, v.74), Ps 45°, Ca 88, Jacob’s 
thigh was dislocated by his opponent in wrestling, 
so that next day he limped upon it, Gn 32” @ [J], 
In an editorial note this eircumstance is assigned 
as the basis of the Jewish custom of declining to 
eat of ‘the sinew that shrank,’ v.®*@, See art. 
Foon, vol. ii. p. 39%. In the jealousy ordeal one 
of the effects looked for in the event of a wife’s 
guilt was the falling away (55) of her thigh, Nu 
551. 22.27 TP]; see Dillm. ad doc. In the wagf in 
praise of the Shulammite it is said, ‘the roundings 
of thy thighs (127: ‘pen) are like jewels,’ Ca 7. 
Smiting upon the thigh appears in Jer 31” and 
Ezk 2113 as a token of consternation. For the 
phrase ‘smite them hip upon thigh’ (piv onix aaa 
1 2}), see art. Hrp, 

Special attention is due to a set of passages In 
which the thigh appears as the seat of procreative 
power. In Gn 46", Ex 15 [both P], Jg 8” a man’s 
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descendants are spoken of as proceeding from his 
thigh (7 ys’). Ci. W. R. Smith, Kinship, 34, 
RS* 380. This throws light upon the placing of 
the hand under the thigh [=the genital organ] in 
taking an oath, Gn 24% ° 47% [all J]. The sacred- 
ness attributed to this organ in primitive times 
(see Holzinger or Gunkel on Gn 245) would give 
special solemnity to an oath of this kind. More- 
over, seeing that ‘it is from the thigh that one’s 
descendants come, to take an oath with one’s hand 
upon the thigh could be equivalent to calling 
upon these descendants to maintain an oath which 
has been taken, and to revenge one which has been 
broken’ (Dillmann). 

It is not clear how we should understand Rev 
1916 *« He hath on his mantle and on his thigh (ἐπὶ 
τὸ ἱμάτιον καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν μηρὸν αὐτοῦ) a name written, 
King of kings and Lord of lords.’ The καί may be 
epexegetical, when the meaning would be that the 
name is written on His mantle where this falls 
upon His thigh (so Disterdieck, B. Weiss, Holtz- 
mann). Spitta suggests that μηρὸς [this is its only 
occurrence in NT] may be the name of an article 
of uniform, perhaps the sword-belt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

THINK.—This verb is frequently used in AV in 
the sense of ‘devise,’ ‘intend,’ as Gn 50” ὁ But as 
for you, ye thought evil against me’ (my onan, 
LXX ἐβουλεύσασθε els πονηρά, RV ‘ye meant evil’); 
Ex 3214 ‘And the Lord repented of the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people’ (myy)> 129 ws, 
RV ‘which he said he would do’); Nu 941 ‘J 
thought to promote thee unto great honour’ (ΘΝ, 
LXX εἶπα τιμήσω σε); Neh 6° ‘It is reported... 
that thou and the Jews think to rebel’ (πη man, 
LXX λογίζεσθε ἀποστατῆσαι).. So Jn 11% Wye. 
‘Fro that day thei thoughten [1688 soughten] for 
to sle him’; Mandeville, Zravels, 87, ‘This Tartary 
is holden of the great Caan of Cathay, of whom I 
think to speak afterward.’ 

To think on or upon is to remember, as Gn 4013 
‘But think on me when it shall be well with thee’ 
(HAN "UETDTrON 9, LXAX ἀλλὰ μνήσθητί μου διὰ σεαντοῦ, 
RV ‘But have me in thy remembrance’); Neh 
5 «Think upon me, my God, for good, according 
to all that I have done’ (Ὁ πηρι, RV ‘ Remember 
unto me, O my God, for good, all that I have 
done’); 644 ‘My God, think thon upon Tobiah 
and Sanballat according to these their works’ (733, 
LXX μνήσθητι, RV ‘Remember ’); Jon 18, Sir 18% 
018, So He 10! Wye. ‘TI schal no more thenke on 
the synnes and wickednessis of hem’ (οὐ μὴ μνησ- 
θήσομαι, Vulg. non recordabor). 


In Anglo-Saxon there were two distinct verbs, thenean to 
think, and thyncan to seem, the latter used impersonally. 
These verbs began to be confused very early, and in course of 
time were always spelt alike. In poetry we still use ‘ methinks,’ 
where the pron. is in the dative, and the word means ‘it seems 
to me.’ In Rich. 111. 1. 1. 63, the Quartos have ‘Where 
it thinks best unto your royal self,’ but the Folio reads 
‘Where it think’st best,’ probably from confusion between ‘it 
thinks’ (=it seems) and ‘thinkst thou.’ Knox in his History, 
p. 315, says, ‘But to this houre I have thought, and yet thinks 
my selfe alone more able to sustaine the things affirmed in that 
my Work, than any ten in Europe shall be able to refute it,’ 
where the ungrammatical ‘I thinks’ may be due to familiarity 
with the form ‘methinks,’ 

In AV we find the verb ‘think’ =seem in ‘me thinketh,’ 
28 18°7'Me thinketh the running of the foremost is like the 
running of Ahimaaz.’ Cf. Gn 413 Tind. ‘And him thought 
that vil other kyne came up after them out of the ryver’; Lv 
1485 ‘Me thinke that there is as it were a leprosy in the house’ ; 
Mandeville, Zravels, 117, ‘And them thinketh that the more 
pain, and the more tribulation that they suffer for love of their 
god, the more joy they shall have in another world.’ This is 
the verb that is used in the phrase ‘think good,’ Dn 42 ‘I 
thought it good to shew the signs’ (RV ‘It hath seemed good 
unto me’); Zec 1112 ‘If ye think good, give me my price’;1 Th 
31 ‘We thought it good to be left at Athens alone’ (εὐδοκήσομεν), 

J. HASTINGS. 
THISBE (BS Θίσβη, A OfBy).—The place from 
which Tobit was carried away captive by the 


Assyrians (To 1%). Its position is described as 


being on the right hand (south) of Kedesh-naph- 
tali in Galilee above Asher. No trace of the name 
has yet been found. Some commentators maintain 
that Thisbe was the home of Elijah the Tislibite, 
but this is very doubtful. The LXX reading of 
1K 171, which makes the prophet come from ‘ Tish- 
beh (or perh. Thisbon) of Gilead,’ seems more likely 
to be correct. See ELIJAH in vol. i. p. 6872. 
C. W. WILSON. 

THISTLES, THORNS.—There is probably no 
country on earth of the same extent which has 
so many plants with prickles and thorns as the 
Holy Land. One would be tempted to believe 
that this is a providential provision to protect 
them from the ravages of soats, asses, and camels, 
were it not that the mouths of these creatures are 
provided with a mucous membrane so tough that 
it seems impervious to thorns. One of the spec- 
tacles most striking to a stranger in this land of 
surprises is that of a flock of goats, browsing in a 
patch of Lryngiums, or Cirsiums, or prickly Cen- 
taureas, and crunching down the heads, a couple 
of inches in diameter, composed of stiff thorns, and 
then masticating them with evident relish. The 
camel deals even with the noli-me-tangere spheres 
of the Echinops, the luge heads of the Onopordon, 
Carlina, and Cynara,and the thorny plates of the 
Indian fig. Zilla myagroides, Porsk., a most im- 

racticable crucifer, with a juice as pungent as its 
ong stiff thorns, is tlie favourite desert food of the 
camel. He tears off and devours the twigs of the 
thorny Astragali. Only a few thorny plants, with 
little succulence to tempt, and with extraordinary 
defensive armour, such as the acacia trees, the 
buckthorn, and some of the more erinaceous Astra- 
gali of the alpine regions, and Calycotome villosa, 
escape the devourers. Notwithstanding this, the 
thorns flourish and multiply, and, in many places, 
take possession of the land. Thistles grow to a 
height of 10-15 ft. Thorny Astragadi cover acres 
of ground on the high mountains. Poterium 
spinosum, Ithamnus punctata, and Calycotome 
villosa are everywhere. So abundant is the first 
of these, the thorny burnet, in one region of Her- 
mon, as to give its name to the district, which is 
called Alukdta’at el-Billdn, 2.e. Distriet of the 
Thorny Burnet. A large part of the lime pro- 
duced in the country is burned with this shrub, 
which is ‘cut up’ (Is 33!*) with pruning-hooks. 
It is then bound in huge bundles, and transported 
on the backs of men or animals to the kilns. Often 
an acre or more around a lime-kiln is seen covered 
with these large heaps of most combustible fuel. 
It produces a high heat, and makes excellent lime. 
These and other thorns are also used in ovens, and 
for culinary purposes (Ec 7%). Owners of asses 
thresh out various species of thistles and thorns, and 
use them for feeding their beasts. Itis probably in 
allusion to this custom that Gideon is said to have 
‘taught [¢hreshed] the men of Sueccoth (alonq) with 
thorns of the wilderness and briers’ (Jg 8*).* It 
is not strange that, with such a number of prickly 
plants as exist in Palestine, there slould have been 
tiany names in Heb. to express them. Tew or 
none of these denote species, and the VSS have 
not attempted to tr. them with any uniformity. 
We subjoin an analysis of these terms. 

41. ws ddd, ῥάμνος, rhamnus, occurs twice as the 
name of a plant (Jg 9% AV ‘bramble,’ m. 
‘thistle,’ RV ‘bramble,’ m. ‘thorn,’ Ps 589 AV 
and RV ‘thorns’). It oceurs once as a proper 
name in the expression ‘the threshing-floor of 
Atad’ (Gn 50%), The Arab. ’didd is defined as 
the branches of the ‘ausaj. The ‘ausa7 is ‘a species 
of thorn, having a round red fruit, like the ear- 
nelian bead, which is sweet, and is eaten,’ or ‘a 


* On the text of this verse and on its interpretation and ita 


' relation ta v.7, see, above all, Moore’s note, ad Zoe, 
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species of thorn trees, having a bitter red fruit, 
in which is acidity . . . when it grows large it is 
called gharkad . .. some regard it as the ‘udleik.’ 
Tt is clear that the term ‘ausa7, and therefore dtdd, 
must have been applied to a number of plants. 
‘Ulletzk most commonly signifies the bramble or 
blackberry, but also the smax, and other prickly 
climbers. The gharkad is Nitraria ἜΡΓ χεησοὶ 
Desf., a plant confined to salt marshes, of which 
the fruit is ealled in Arab. ‘enab-edh-dhib, 1.6. 
‘wolf's grapes.’ Dioscorides (Avicenna, ii. 232) 
seems to include a number of plants in his vague 
description of ‘ausaj. The other descriptions would 
apply to the boxthorn, of which there are 3 species 
in the Holy Land, Lyciuwm Huropeum, L., L. 
Arabicum, Schw., and L. Barbarum, L., all of 
which have thorns and red berries. Or they would, 
in part at least, apply to the jujube, of which there 
are also several species, Zizyphus vulgaris, L., the 
‘enndb, Z. Lotus, L., and Z. Spina Christi, L., 
the nebk or sidr. All of these would have been 
included under the term Rhamnus, the buckthorn, 
a genus from which Zizyphus has been set off in 
modern botany. This genus contains one thorny 
species, . punctata, Boiss., with its variety Pales- 
tina, which is found everywhere in Palestine and 
Syria. This species would admirably suit the 
needs of the passages. It is a thorny shirub, 2-6 
ft. high, with obovate -oblong to elliptical leaves 
less than an in. long and about 4 in. wide, insig- 
nificant flowers, and small fruits. It is well known 
under the Arab. name ‘a7ram, is used for light fuel, 
and suits exactly the contrast intended in Abime- 
lech’s speech between the ’a&fé@d and the lordly 
cedar. ‘To speak of sitting under the shadow of 
this contemptible straggling bush is the acme of 
irony. Being far more general than the boxthorn, 
especially in the hill- country where Abimelech 
spoke, it is more likely to have been in 1115 mind. 
The boxthorn would never have been spoken of 
by the Greeks as ῥάμνος, which is the classical 
name Of the buckthorn. The writer has never met 
with the former in the hill-country. It is a plant 
of the coast and Jordan Valley and the interior 
plateaus. 

2. o3n1a barkanim (Jg 8736), According to 
Moore (Judges, ad loc.), ‘in the Egyp. dialect of 
Arabic bergan is the name of Phaceopappus sco- 
parius, Boiss. = Centaurea scop., Sieber, a compo- 
site plant, with thorny heads.’ 

3. 7771 dardar (Gn 818, Hos 108, each time coupled 
with 7p). The Arab. darddr signifies the elm or 
the ash, but shaukat ed-darddr is generic for the 
thorny Centaureas, star thistles or knapweeds, 
which are not proper thistles, i.e. of the genus 
Cirsium. In both the passages cited the LXX 
has τρίβολος, Vulg. tribulus. At least 2, perhaps 
3, plants were known to the Greeks by this name : 
Trapa natans, L., the water chestnut, and Tribulus 
terrestris, L., a prostrate herb of the order Zygo- 
phyllacee, with pinnate leaves, resembling those 
of the milk vetch, and a fruit composed of bony 
cells, with a prickly back. These are liable to 
get into the shoe or between the sandal and the 
foot, and produce a veritable tribulation. The 
caltrop, an instrument suggested by them, was 
used in war to impede the charge of cavalry. 
Some have identified the trzbudus with the thorny 
Centaureas. 

4. pin hédek (Pr 1519, LXX ἄκανθα, AV and RV 
‘thorn’; Mic 74 [LXX text differs] AV and RV 
‘brier’) refers to some unknown kind of thorn, 
certainly in the first passage one of those used for 
hedges. The most common of these in Palestine 
and Syria is Hleagnus hortensis, M.B., the silver 
berry or oleaster, known in Arab. as zaizafién. It 
has stiff, sharp thorns, and grows in a dense fashion 
which well fits it for this purpose. 
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brambles, species of Lubus, are also much used for 
hedges, especially along the coast. Also Paliurus 
aculeatus, Lam., one of the so-called Christ thorns, 
a plant of the order Rhamnacee, growing in the 
interior tablelands. Also Cactus Ficus-Indica, L., 
the prickly pear, Smilax aspera, L., the green 
brier, which makes a most efficient hedge, and the 
boxthorn, which is common in hedges about Jafta, 
Lattakia, and elsewhere. The hawthorn, Crategus, 
of which there are several species, is not used in 
this way. 

5. nn δα. This is variously tr. (2 K 145 ‘thistle,’ 
RVm ‘thorn’; 2Ch 25% ‘thistle,’ AVm ‘furze 
bush’ [(Calycotome villosa] or ‘thorn,’ RVm ‘thorn’; 
Hos 9° ‘thorns’; Is 34% AV ‘brambles,’ RV 
‘thistles’; Job 31 ‘thistles,’ RVm ‘thorns’; Pr 
26° ‘thorn’; Ca 2? ‘thorns’; 1 8S 13° o mn 
‘thickets’ [better thorn brakes, unless we read 
with Ew., Wellh., Driver, οὐ al. ovin ‘ holes’; 
Job 417 AV ‘thorn,’ RV ‘hook,’ m. ‘spike’; 2 Ch 
334 AV ‘thorns,’ RV ‘in chains,’ m. ‘with hooks’). 
From the above inconsistencies, which are quite 
parallel to those of the LXX and Vulg., it is clear 
that no specific meaning can be attached to héah. 
It would seem, however, rather to designate thorns 
and thorny shrubs and trees than prickles and 
prickly herbs like thistles. 

6. an0D mésiikadh (Mic 74) is a ‘thorn hedge.’ 
Of what kind we have no means of determining 
(see 4). 

7. γι» πα ἄγη. The Arab. nwd corresponds with 
this, and signifies ὦ thorn tree growing in Arabia. 
It may be one of the thorny acacias. In the two 
passages in which it occurs (Is 719 55%) it is tr. 
‘thorns.’ In the latter (LXX στοιβή) it is said that 
it will be replaced by the bérésh. See FIR. 

8. 7 strim. This seems to refer to the lighter 
thorns, like the thorny burnet, which often grows 
in ruins (Is 34), and many of the star thistles, 
etc. The burning of these produces a crackling 
(Ee 7° AVm ‘sound,’ where there is a word-play 
between τῷ ‘pot’ and ΟἿ ‘thorns’). ‘ Folden 
together as thorns’ (AV Nah 119, RV ‘like tangled 
thorns’) would well suit such as the durnet, and 
many others in Palestine. As Aéah came to mean 
‘hook,’ from the resemblance to a thorn, so siréth 
is once used in this way for ‘ fish-hook ἡ (Am 4%), 

9. ion sillén, AV and RV ‘brier’ (Ezk 2874) ; 
oso sallintém, AV and RV ‘thorns’ (Ezk 2°, but 
text dub.), are stont thorns, such as are found on 
the midrib of the palm leaf, corresponding exactly 
to the Arab. suid. 

10. 30 sdradbim is from an obsolete root signi- 
fying perh. to be refractory or rebellious. In the 
single passage where it is used (zk 2°), the con- 
text points to some stiff, refractory thorn, of 
which sérabim was prob. the ancient name. It 
is associated with the stout thorn of the palm, 
sillén (9); but we have no Arab. clue, as in the 
other case, to help us to a knowledge of what it 
was. AVm tr. it ‘rebels’; but tliis is forced. 
Instead of “ briers and thorns’ (p°>p) 0275), Cornill, 
Bertholet, σέ al., would read ‘ resisting and despis- 
ing’ (o°9d) 0°27). 

11. 1579 * sirpad.—A plant of neglected and desert 
places, mentioned with yyy: (Is 55"), to be replaced 
by the myrtle as na@dgéz will be by the fir. The 
LXX has xévufa=Inula viscosa, L., the elecam- 
pane, a plant which grows on all the hillsides of 
Palestine and Syria. It is a perennial of the 
order Composite, growing from 2-3 ft. high, with 
lanceolate to linear-lanceolate leaves, and yellow 
heads, about 4 in. long. It is very glutinous, and 
has a strong, disagreeable smell. It is a plant 
worthless either as forage or fuel. It possesses 
only two merits. The first is that brooms made 
of the green stems with their leaves on are used to 

* So Baer; MT 15 B sirpad. 
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sweep the floors of the native houses, and help to 
rid them of the fleas, which adhere to the slime 
which covers the plant. ‘The other is that it 
grows on dry, rocky hillsides, and mitigates by its 
greenness the otherwise deserted and barren aspect 
of the landscape. Now it happens that the myrtle 
«rows on similar hillsides, oiten side by side with 
the elecampane. The contrast between this worth- 
less plant and the myrtle, with its delicious Ira- 
erance, its beautiful foliage, exquisite flowers, and 
edible fruit, is quite sutlicient for the require- 
ments of the passage. ‘Brier’ of AV and RV, 
and urtica=‘ nettle’ of Vulg., besides lacking the 
authority of the LXX, would not convey a mean- 
ing so forcible as the elecampane. The Arab. 
name for the plant is ‘irk et-tayydn. 

12. oy ginnim is used twice: Job 5° (LXX κακῶν), 
where both MT and meaning are doubtful [Bevan, 
Journ. of Philol. xxvi. 303 ff reads plausibly o2%) 
‘anp? O3¥, and renders ‘and their wealth barbs lay 
hold of it’); and Pr 22° (LXX_ τρίβολοι), where the 
froward wander into desert places, where they are 
sure to meet with thorns. Another form of the 
same, oss géninim (Nu 33°, where it 1s associated 
with ars [see 15], Jos 231%), simply refers to thorns 
as piercing the flesh, not to any particular plant. 

13. pip £6z is a generic term for thorny and 
prickly plants, tr. indifferently ‘thorn’ (Ezk 28” 
where it refers to an individual thorn, Hos 108), or 
‘thorns’ (Gn 338, Is 3218), pl. ΟΡ or oxp dzim 
(Jg 8’, Jer 48 etc.). 

14. oxrivinp kimméshénim is once (Pr 24°) tr. 
‘thorns,’ but the sing. form wip (Is 34) and 
win’ (Hos 9°) ‘nettles.’ See NETTLES. 

15. oay sikkim, the pl. of qyw=Arab. shauk, 
generic for thorns (Nu 33%), tr. ‘ pricks.’ 

46. nw shayith occurs only in Isaiah, and always 
associated with vay shdmir (55 773-2 918 1017 274) ; 
always tr. ‘ thorns,’ as shdniir is tr. ‘ briers.’ 

47. vow shamir means both ‘thorn’ and ‘ ada- 
mant.’ In the former signification it occurs only 
in Isaiah, and each time but one (3918, where it is 
associated with 62) in company with shayith. 
It is uniformly tr. ‘briers.’ Its Arab. equivalent, 
samiur, is the desert Acacia Seyyal, or A. tortilis. 

Most of the above names were probably specific 
and well understood in the days when they were 
used ; but, as has been seen, few, if any, can cer- 
tainly be identified. The NT words for ‘thorns 
and thistles,’ ἄκανθαι and rplBoro (Mt 715, Lk 6%), 
and ‘ thorns,’ ἄκανθαι (Mt 137), and ‘ thorn’ (rather 
ὁ stake’), σκόλοψ (2 Co 12”), are indefinite. There are 
not less than 50 genera and 200 species of plants in 
Syria and Palestine furnished with thorns and 
prickles, besides a multitude clothed with scab- 
rous, strigose, or stinging hairs, and another 
multitude with prickly fruits. 

Crown of Thorns.—It is impossible to tell of 
what species our Saviour’s crown (στέφανος ἐξ 
ἀκανθῶν, ἀκάνθινος στέφανος) was composed. It is 
eertain, however, that it must have been made 
from a plant growing near to Jerusalem. Τὺ is 
often identified with Zizyphus Snina-Christt (see 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, 429). It might well 
have been Calycotome villosa, Vahl, the kundaul 
of the Arabs. Crowns of this are plaited and sold 
in Jerusalem, as representatives of our Saviour’s 
crown. The facility with which the branches of 
this shrub are wrought into the required shape, and 
the evident adaptation of the resulting crown to 
the torture intended, make it highly probable that 
this was the material used. Potertum spinosum, 
L., is also wrought into such crowns, but makes a 
much softer and less efficient instrument of torture 
than the last. A cruel one could be made of 
Rhamnus punctata, Boiss., also of Ononts anti- 
quorum, L., the shibruk of the Arabs. 
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THOCANUS (B Θόκανος, A Owxavos, AV Theo- 
canus), 1 Es 94=Tikvah, Ezr 10% Probably mpr 
was read as 2 Ρη. 


THOMAS (Qwxads=Noxn).—One of the Twelve, 
always placed in the second of the three groups 
of four in which the names of the apostles are 
arranged in the NT lists. In the oldest extant 
list (Mk 816.) the names are not distributed in 
pairs, and he is No. 8, as also in Lk 64! ; but in 
the later lists he is coupled with Matthew and 
assigned the seventh place (Mt 10%), or given the 
sixth place, coupled with Philip (Ac 1138), No 
incident is recorded of him by the Synoptists, but 
from John we learn that he played a conspicuous 
part in the anxieties and questionings which fol- 
lowed the Resurrection, which perhaps accounts 
for the higher position assigned to him in the lists 
as soon as the names began to be arranged or 
classified ; cf. Jn 21%, where he is placed after 
Peter and before the sons of Zebedee. John thrice 
describes him as Θωμᾶς ὁ λεγόμενος Δίδυμος (1115 20% 
213), oinn is a ‘twin’ fonly Gn 25*4 3857, Ca 45 73, 
always in plur.], and of this Θωμᾶς is a translitera- 
tion, 6 δίδυμος being the Gr. translation. This last 
would be the form of the title most natural among 
the Greek-speaking Christians of Asia Minor, for 
whom the Fourth Gospel was written. His per- 
sonal name is not given in the NT, but he is called 
‘Judas Thomas’ in the apocryphal Acta Thome, 
in the Syr. Doctrina Apostolorum, and also in the 
Abgar legend (Eus. H/ i. 13), which represents 
him as sending THADDAUsS to Abgar with Christ’s 
letter. The name ‘Judas’ was a common one, 
and it may well have been his; at any rate the 
ascription of it to him led in time to his identi- 
fication with Judas ‘of James,’ and Judas the 
‘brother’ of the Lord (Mk 6°), and so to the wide- 
spread tradition that the Apostle Thomas was the 
twin brother of Jesus (Acta Thome, § 31). The 
identification of Thaddeus (Mt 108, Mk 318) with 
Luke’s Judas ‘of James’ (Lk 61%, Ac 14) accounts 


| for a later Syrian tradition which makes Thomas 


and Thaddeus the same person. Another story 
makes one Lysia the twin sister of Thomas. 

The three notices of Thomas in John reveal a 
personality of singular charm and interest. When 
the other apostles would have dissuaded Jesus 
from the risk of going to Bethany where Lazarus 
lay dead, and Jesus had said that He would never- 
theless go, Thomas at once declared his intention 
of sharing the danger: ‘ Let us also go that we 
may die with him’ (Jn 1116. His eager devotion 
could not endure the thought of separation, and so 
the announcement at the Last Supper that the 
Master was about to depart filled him with per- 
eal ‘We know not whither thou goest ; how 
snow we the way?’ (Jn 14°). Like the other dis- 
ciples, he could not but suppose that the Cruci- 
fixion had put an end to his hopes, although it 
does not appear from the narratives (as has some- 
times been assumed) that Thomas had severed his 
connexion with the other companions of Christ, 
for ‘the eleven’ are mentioned as still a coherent 
body (Lk 249 88 [M]x] 164), and Thomas is found in 
their company on ‘ the first day of the week,’ pre- 
sumably for worship and conference, even after he 
had expressed his doubts as to the Resurrection 
(Jn 20%). When, however, the Christ appeared to 
the other apostles at Jerusalem, Thomas was not 
with them, although the reason of his absence is 
not recorded (Jn 20%). They were invited to 
assure themselves by the test of touch that the 
vision was not that of a phantom but of the Risen 
Jesus (Lk 24°), and even this did not convince 
them until He ‘did eat before them’ (Lk 9431. 5). 
Thomas, on being informed of the vision of the 
Lord, refused to believe until he too had satisfied 
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himself by sight and touch that there was no mis- 
apprehension (Jn 20%); but when this test was 
olfered to (and applied by ?) him, his recognition of 
his Master was immediate and adoring: ‘My Lord 
and my God’ (Jn-2078), No greater confession of 
faith is recorded in the NT. These three inci- 
dental notices of Thomas depend entirely, as has 
already been pointed out, on the authority of the 
Fourth Gospel; but there is nothing in any of 
them which is either incredible in itself, or incon- 
sistent with the Synoptic accounts, and the psycho- 
logical truth and naturalness of the resulting 
picture of the man confirm belief in the trust- 
worthiness of the Johannine narratives. 


The Acta Thomee or Tlepiodes @wuu* is a Gnostic work prob- 
ably going back to the 2nd cent., and written by one Leucius 
the author of several apocryphal Acts. It begins by telling 
that, at the division of the field of the world among the 
apostles, India was allocated to Thomas; that he was at first 
unwilling to go there, but was persuaded by a vision of Christ, 
who sold him as a slave to an Indian merchant. After some 
adventures by the way (which display the Gnostic tendencies of 
the writer; see Salmon, Introd. to NT7 p. 884 f.), he arrived in 
India, and there (being a carpenter) was entrusted by his 
master with the building of a palace, but expended the money 
on the relief of the poor. His missiouary efforts were at last 
crowned with success. The connexion of his name with India, 
for which these Acta are the earliest authority, was widely 
accepted after the 4th cent. In both East and West. The 
Malabar ‘Christians of St. Thomas’ still count him as the first 
martyr and evangelist of their country. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these Christians were evangelized from Edessa, and 
that the traditional account of their origin is due to a confused 
memory of one of the pioneer missionaries from that place, who 
was called Thomas after its patron saint. For there is a quite 
distinct (and seemingly earlier) account of the missionary activity 
of the apostle which makes Parthia the scene of his labours (Eus. 
HE iii. 1; see also Clem, Reeoqn. ix. 29, and Socrates, HH i. 19), 
and Edessa his burial-place (Rufinus, J/H# ii. δ, and Socrates, 
HE iv. 18). According to the Roman Martyrology his remains 
were brought from India to Edessa, and thence, it was said, to 
Ortona in Italy during the Crusades. The oldest extant tradi- 
tion as to the manner of his death is that it was from natural 
causes (Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 9. 79. | 

J. H. BERNARD. 

THOME! (B Θόμθει, A Θόμει, AV Thomoi), 1 Es 

522 —Temah, Ezr 2°%, Neh 7°, 


THORNS.—See THISTLES. 


THOUGHT.—In 18S 9° ‘Come, and let us re- 
turn; lest my father leave caring for the asses, 
and take thought for us,’ the phrase ‘take 
thought’ means ‘be anxious,’ ‘grieve.’ The 
same verb (3x3) is translated ‘sorrow’ in 10? ‘ Thy 
father hath left the care of the asses, and sor- 
roweth for you.’ RV has ‘take thought’ in both 
passages, but Amer. RV gives ‘be anxious’ in 
both. In Ps 8818 both versions render the Hebrew 
word “1 will be sorry.’ ‘ Thought’ was once freely 
used in English in the sense of ‘ anxiety’ or ‘ grief.’ 
Tlus Cranmer, Vorks, i. 162, ‘Alas, Master 
Secretary, you forget Master Smyth of the Ex- 
chequer, who is near consumed with thought and 
pensiveness’; Somers Tracts, ‘In five hundred 
years only two queens have died in childbirth. 
Queen Catherine Parr died rather of thought’ ; 
Shaks. Hamlet, 111. 1. 85— 

* And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’; 
and Iv. v. 177—‘ And there is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.’ Cf. Wyclif’s use of the verb, Select 
Works, 11. 9, ‘Asa bird of a swalowe, so I schal 
erie, I schal thinke as a dowve.’ In AV ‘thought’ 
occurs in this sense only in the phrase ‘take 
thought.’ Besides 1 8 9° (above) the examples are 
Met G2: 31.38.31. 84 bi 1019. ΤΙκ 1911. 2% 25.26 (all μεριμι- 
vaw), and Mk 13" ‘take no thought beforehand’ 

* The best edition of the Gr, and Lat. texts of these Acta is 
that of Bonnet (1883); for the Syriac Acts see Wright, Apocry- 
phat Acts of the Aposties (1871); and, for the Aithiopic version 
of the story, Malan, Conjlicts of the Holy Aposties (1871). For 
all lezends about Thomas the best and fullest account will be 


found in Lipsius’ Die Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten (1883-1890), 
vol. i. pp. 225~347. 
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(μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε) ; RV always ‘be anxious.’ Cf. 
Coverdale’s tr. of 18 10? (see above), ‘ Thy father 
hath put the asses out of his mynde, and taketh 
thoughte for the, and sayeth : What shall I do for 
my sonne?’ and Shaks. Jul. Cesar, τι. i. 187— 
* If he love Cesar, all that he can do, 
Is to himself take thought and die for Ceasar.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

THRACIA (Θράκη) was the country lying east of 
Macedonia, bounded on the north by the Danube 
and on the south by the Aigean Sea, the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the territory of 
Byzantium (a ‘free city,’ connected with the 
Roman province of Bithynia from B.c. 74). Thrace 
is never mentioned in the NT, nor did any action 
alluded to in the NT take place in that country. 
Philippi and Neapolis, indeed, had originally been 
in Thrace; but the boundaries of Macedonia were 
extended far towards the east by the conquests of 
the Macedonian kings, and included both cities. 
Before the Roman period the boundary between 
Macedonia and Thrace was the boundary between 
civilization and barbarism, and this varied as 
civilization enlarged its limits. Originally the 
name Thracia was used in a very loose and vague 
fashion, and the Macedonians were even sometimes 
spoken of as a tribe of Thrace, which in that case 
practically meant the land north and north-east 
of Greece. The Macedonians were akin to the 
Thracians, but came under the influence of Greek 
civilization earlier.* It was not until A.D. 46 that 
Thrace was incorporated as a province in the 
Roman empire. 

In 2 Mac 12" a Thracian soldier is mentioned as 
saving the life of Gorgias, governor of Idumaa t 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, in a battle against 
Judas Maccabeeus, about B.c. 163. The Thracian 
tribesmen, barbarous, hardy, and imured to war, 
were much used as mercenaries by the Greek kings 
of Syria, Pergamum, Bithynia, etc. This is several 
times mentioned by Polybius (v. Ixv. 10, Ixxix. 
6); and inscriptions along with other evidence 
entirely corroborate him. Thracian mercenaries 
were settled as colonists in many of the garrison 
cities founded by those kings, 6.0. in Apollonia of 
Pisidia (where they are often mentioned on coins, 
ete., in the full title of the city) and in other 
places: the Thracian mercenaries were sometimes 
called 7'raleis or ‘warriors’; see Ramsay, Histor. 
Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 112, Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, i. p. 34; Frinkel, Inschr. Pergam. i., No. 
13, p. 16. W. M. RAMSAY. 


THRASHUS (A Opacatos, ν᾽ “πὰ Θαρσίας, V* 
Oapoéas).—The father of Apollonius, 2 Mac 3°; but 
see APOLLONIUS, No. 1, and cf. Vin. 


THREE CHILDREN, SONG OF THE (or, more 
accurately, asin Codex B: ‘ The Prayer of Azarias’ 
and ‘the Hymn of the Three’), is one of the addi- 
tions to the book of Daniel, extant only in the 
Greek Bible and in versions taken from the Greek. 
It contains 67 verses, and is inserted between v.” 
and v.~of Dn 8 in the canonical text. In Codex A 
our ‘ addition ’ forms also two of fourteen canticles 
appended to the Book of Psalms. The ninth and 
tenth of these canticles are called respectively mpo- 
σευχὴ ᾿Αζαρίου (Prayer of Azarias) and ὕμνος τῶν 
πατέρων ἡμῶν (Hymn of our Fathers). ; 

i, CONTENTS.—The apocryphon contains three 
sections: (1) the Prayer of Azarias; (2) descrip- 
tive narrative ; (3) thanksgiving of the Three for 
their deliverance from the fiery furnace. 


* It is maintained by some scholars that Thrace, in that early 
wide extension, is aliuded to in Gn 10%. In that verse the sons 
of Japheth are said to be Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, 
Meshech, and Tiras ; but see Tiras. 

+ Idumeva is suspicious ; it has been thought to be an error 
for Jamnia. 
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(1) The Prayer of Azarias, vv.1-22 (Gr. 244).—In Dn 8533 it has 
been narrated that the three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, fell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery 
furnace. After 323 Theodotion (whose text is followed in Vulg. 
and the English Apocr.) proceeds: ‘And they walked [‘in their 
chains,’ Syr W] in the midst of the fire, praising God.’ The 
connexion is, in LXX, effected thus: ‘Thus then prayed 
Hananias and Azarias and Mishael and sang praises to the 
Lord, when the king commanded them to be cast into the 
furnace.’ Both then say that ‘ Azarias stood and prayed in the 
midst of the fire’; LXX adding ‘ together with his companions,’ 
which Theorl. omits, as he does also the statement of LXX that 
‘the furnace had been heated exceedingly by the Chaldeans.’ 
The Prayer opens with praise to God for His righteous acts to 
the nation, acknowledging His justice even in the disasters 
which He has brought upon Jerusalem, National ruin was 
completely justified, because of national sins. He complains, 
however, that the nation by which God had chastised His 
people was a very lawless one, and that their king was the 
most wicked king on earth, treating Israel scornfully and 
tyrannically. He then pleads the covenants with the fathers 
and the promises of the vast expansion of the nation as the 
round of God’s intervention to the very small remnant, They 
had been brought very low: the State was dissolved: State 
functionaries had ceased to be: State religion was no longer 
possible; but with the sacrifice of a contrite heart, rather than 
of myriads of rams, they would seek the Lorn and implore Him 
to remove their shame and transfer it to their foes; that all 
may know that J” is God alone. 

(2) In vv.23-27 of EV (Gr. 46-51) we have a continuation of the 
narrative of Dn 829, describing how the king’s servants kept on 
heating the furnace with naphtha and pitch till it was seven 
times as hot as usual, and the flame reached 49 cubitsabove the 
furnace. Then an angel came down, called in Syr. ‘the angel 
of dew,’ and by means of a dewy whistling wind made the 
centre of the furnace cool, forming an inner zone which the 
flames could not touch. After this ‘the three’ unitedly began 
to praise God. 

(3) The Hymn of Thanksgiving, vv.28-68 (Gr. 52-90), This Hymn, 
like Ps 136, contains, as the second line of each verse, a 
refrain. As the Psalm repeats throughout the words, ‘For 
his mercy endureth for ever’; so our Ilymn, in every verse, 
ascribes praise to God. For the first six verses the ascription 
is verbally varied, though identical in meaning. After that, 
the second line of each verse Is ὑμνεῖτε χαὶ ὑπερυψοῦτε αὐτὸν εἰς 
τοὺς αἰῶνας, ‘Praise and superexalt him for ever.’ In the first 
place the Psalmist (for such he really is) exults in the fact that 
J” is worthy to be praised in the heavenly temple, sitting on the 
throne of His glory: from the loftiest heights looking down on 
the deepest depths. Then he apostrophizes all the works of 
God and calls on them to praise the Lord: angels, the heavens, 
the celestial waters, sun, moon, and stars. From things 
celestial he passes to what we call meteorological phenomena, 
but which, to the Jewish mind, were changes presided over 
by an angel,—if not indeed themselves actual entities,— rain 
and dew, winds, frost and snow, light and darkness, lightnings 
and clouds. Then the terrestrial creation is addressed, moun- 
tains, vegetation, showers, fountains, monsters, fowls, and 
beasts. After that, men of various ranks and conditions in 
life: Israel, priests, slaves, the righteous, the humble, and last 
of all, ag Ps 103 terminates with the words ‘ Bless the Lorp, O my 
soul,’ we have in v.88‘O Hananias, Azarias, and Mishael, bless 
ye the Lord.’ The last two verses are from Ps 136, and were 
probably appended by some later hand. 


il, LITERARY ESTIMATE. — The judgment of 
Eiehhorn (Hinleitung, 419, ed. 1795), that the 
Prayer of Azarias is unsuitable to the circum- 
stances, and that it betrays a lack of literary art 
to suppose that in a fiery furnace any man could 
pray as he does, is endorsed by most later scholars 
(Fritzsche, 115). There are ‘no groans,’ ‘no per- 
sonal petitions,’ ‘no cries for help.’ The author 
makes Azarias review the history of the Jewish 
nation as calmly as an aged saint might do under 
the fig-tree of solitude at the time of evening 
prayer. On one supposition, however, the Prayer 
becomes thoroughly relevant. If we might assume 
that the author of the Prayer regarded the narra- 
tive of Dn 3 as a Haggada, a symbolical, but not 
historical, account of the Babylonian captivity: as 
in Zee 3? the angel says concerning Joshua the 
high priest, ‘Is not this a brand plucked out of 
the fire ?’—then the Prayer would be quite suitable. 
As to the peetieal character of the Hymn, crities 
differ. Ifritzsche considered the accumulation of 
doxologies devoid of all literary skill, and the 
enumeration of the powers of creation, frigid. | 
Ball, however, replies (Speaker's Com. 307) that. 
the very monotony is ceflective. ‘It is like the 
monotony of the winds or the waves, and power- 
fully suggests to the imagination the amplitude 


of the universal chorus of praise. The instinct of 
the Chureh which early adopted the Benedierte for 
liturgical use was right.’ Zéckler sympathizes so 
strongly with Ball against Fritzsche that he quotes 
the above in English. The Hymn is modelled 
after Ps 136, and has equal claim to be considered 
poetical. 

iii. AUTHORSHIP.—The name and date of the 
composer of the Prayer and Hymn are quite 
unknown. It is even disputed whether they come 
from the same author. The chief argument for 
duality is that ν. δ (8) implies the cessation of 
Temple worship. ‘There is no... sacrifice nor 
place to offer sacrifice before thee’: whereas in 
v.31 ©) there is reference to a Temple, and in 
v.® (8) to priests. The argument is not valid. 
The Temple in v.* is the heavenly Temple, where 
the Lord is enthroned on the cherubim. Further, 
the priesthood was hereditary. A man did not 
cease to be a priest when the Temple was de- 
stroyed ; and hence we note that ν.} does not say, 
‘There is no priest.’—It is even more eagerly dis- 
puted whether the Gr. text is the original, or a 
translation from Heb. or Aramaic. Eichhorn in 
his first edition favoured Gr. authorship. In his 
second edition he adduced reasons for regarding it 
as a translation, but held the evidence to be in- 
decisive. This uncertaintystillremains. Fritzsche, 
Keil, Bissell, and Schiirer are against a Semitic 
authorship. Ball attaches more importance than 
they do to Eiechhorn’s indications of translation. 
The difficulty is this: every extant version is 
clearly based on the LXX. Where Theod. differs 
from LXX, it is usually in very small matters of 
addition or omission. There are no synonymous, 
but verbally variant, phrases, indicating that both 
are translated from the same original. There are 
no marks that Theod. or any version used a 
Semitic copy in order to correct LXX. In such 
eases the only evidence of translation work is to 
be sought in the awkward, barely intelligible 
phrases. We have to retranslate these into the 
hypothetical original, and see if by some slight 
modification of this we can sccure a better render- 
ing. In the case before us the results are disap- 
pointing. We may premise, however, that if there 
ever was a Semitic original, it would be Heb. and 
not Aramaic. The orthodox Palestinian Jew con- 
sidered Heb. the language of heaven, and always 
used it in prayer and praise.—The evidence in 
favour of Heb. stands thus: (1) The style is 
intensely Hebraistic, perhaps more so than an 
Alexandrian Jew would use in original composi- 
tion. (2) The names of the three men are their 
original Hebrew names (Dn 17), not the Aramaic 
names found in Dn 336 19% 23.26 ete, (3) V.1" 4) is 
very Obseure. In LAA it reads literally, ‘ Let our 
sacrifice be before thee, and may it make atone- 
ment behind thee’ (ἐξιλάσαι ὄπισθέν cov). Theod. 
reads ἐκτελέσαι ὄπισθέν cov, ‘May it make re- 
quital behind thee.’ At the end of the verse in 
LXX there occurs an incorporated marginal gloss : 
τελειῶσαι ὄπισθέν cov, ‘let it be perfect behind thee.’ 
These three Gr. verbs seem very diverse, but, if 
we might assume a Heb. original from which they 
are a tr., the matter is simplified. These Gr. 
verbs may represent different forms of the Heb. 
root abv. The Hiphil obvn ‘to make peace’ may 
account for ἐξιλάσαι. The Piel ob and the Gr. 
τελείω both mean to ‘ pay,’ ‘requite’; and the Qal 
obv means to ‘be perfect.’ We do not attempt to 
explain ὄπισθεν. (4) It might seem that the 
phrase ‘to scatter a covenant’ in v.", instead of 
‘ violate,’ was a confusion of 775 and 71: but the 
same thing occurs in LXX of Gn 174 and Lv 
2615-44, So also the use of ἀπό with καταισχύνεσθαι, 
‘to be ashamed,’ might arise from translating the 


and splendour of God’s world, and the sublimity ! Heb. jp (Eichh. 428); but both ἐκ and ἀπό are used 
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in LXX with verbs of ‘shame,’ and thus this also 
may be a Hebraism, and due to familiarity with 
the LXX. The evidence of a Heb. original is not 
irresistible, but probable. 

ivy. Versions.—The LXX presents the earliest extant text. 
Theod, edited the LXX with sundry emendations of little 
significance : none of them so important as in ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ (vol. i. 267). A collation of the two versions is given 
by Eichhorn (422 ff.), and also in Field’s Hexapla (ii. 914 ff.). 
The Vulg. is in the main an accurate tr. of Theodotion. The 
Syriac as given by Lagarde is the same text as Walton’s, the 
differences being merely such as occur in _ transcription. 
Worthy of note are the readings: 15 (8), ‘a place where we 
may offer spices and a sacrifice’: 17 (49), ‘let not thy servant 
be ashamed’ for ἐξιλάσαι ὄπισθέν cov: 49 (72), “The angel of dew 
went down into the furnace.’ The Syro-Hexaplar text is a tr. 
of the LXX. 

v. CANONICITY. — Ball gives several citations 
from Jewish writings of the incidents narrated 
in the Biblical portions of Dn 3; but it is difficult 
to find Rabbinic quotations of our apocryplhon. 
Pesachim 118% tells how R. Hiskiah describes 
the three martyrs as reciting Ps 115, clause by 
clause, in rotation; and how R. Samuel the 
Shilonite used to say that Yorkemi, the prince 
of hail, begged to go down to cool the furnace ; 
but Gabriel offered not only to make the furnace 
cool within (as the hail would do), but also to 
make 14 hot without (Speaker's Apocr. 306f.). 

In the Christian Church, Hippolytus gives a few 
notes explanatory of the Song. Julius Africanus 
disputed the canonicity of the additions to Daniel. 
Origen wrote in reply defending their genuine- 
ness, and on several occasions quotes ‘ the Prayer’; 
6.9. in Com. on Matt, bk. xili. 2 he quotes v.® (66) 
‘as it stands in the book of Daniel according to 
the LXX’ as representing the difference between 
the soul and the body. Cyprian, de Lapsis, c. 31, 

uotes v.? @) as ‘scriptura divina’; and he ad- 

uces the Prayer of the ‘tres puerl in camino 
inclusi’ as a model of public prayer (de Orat. 
Dominica, c. 8). 

LITERATURE, —Ball in Speaker's Apocr. ii. 305 ff. ; Fritzsche, 
Handbuch zu den Apokr. i, 123 ff.; Schtirer, τι. iii. 
183 ff. ; Zockler, Apokr. des AT 230 ff.; Bissell in Lange's 
Apokr.; Eichhorn, Linlettung in die Apokr, Schriften, 419 ff.; 
Rothstein in Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pseudenigr, d. AT i. 
172 ff. J. T. MARSHALL. 


THRESHING.—See AGRICULTURE, vol. 1. p. 50. 


THRESHOLD.—1. In Neh 12” omen cppy (AV 
‘thresholds of the gates’) undoubtedly means 
‘storehouses of the gates’ (so RV; cf. RV ‘store- 
house’ as tr. of o-ppy7 ma LAV ‘house of Asuppim ’] 
in 1 Ch 26, and of o’ppx alone [AV ‘ Asuppim’] in 
v.17), The text of the LXX is in this verse 
defective, but the words ἐν τῷ συναγαγεῖν pe 
τοὺς πυλωρούς Obviously represent Oye ‘spya. 2. 
Ap: Jg 19% the Levite’s concubine was found 
in the morning dead, with her hands upon the 
threshold ; 1 K 14!” Jeroboam’s wife had just 
reached the threshold of the palace at Tirzah when 
her son died; Am 9! ‘Smite the chapiters [of the 
columns supporting the temple roof] till the 
thresholds shake’; Is 64 ‘the foundations of the 
thresholds were moved at the voice of him that 
eried’; Ezk 43°, referring to the circumstance that 
the royal palace and Solomon’s temple were within 
the same enclosure and formed one set of build- 
ings, God makes it a matter of reproach that they 
have set ‘their threshwld by my threshold, and 
their door post beside, my door post’; Zeph 2}: 
‘desolation (sth; but Wellh., Now., ez al., after 
LXX κόρακες, read πον ‘raven(s)’] shall be on the 
thresholds (of ruined Nineveh).’ <A class of temple 
officials were ‘ keepers of the threshold’ (457 "10 : 
Jer 354 [in sing.], 2 Καὶ 12! 224 (=2 Ch 8345) " 233 
9518 [ΞΞ 87 52%]; £ Ch 23% [θὰ “ay#)}; in I Ch 9% * 

* These keepers of the door are in 2 K 1210 ‘ priests’; in 2Ch 
349 they characteris‘.ically become ‘ Levites.’ 


[in the latter verse 4p2 oy] similar officials are 
provided for the tabernacle; the office is a secular 
one in Est 27! 67, answering more to that of body- 
guard (cf. the LXX ἀρχισωματοφύλακες in 27), In 
Ps 84" the pilgrim declares that he prefers being at 
the threshold (B παραριπτεῖσθαι) in the house of God 
to dwelling in the tents of wickedness. The other 
occurrences of }Dare: Ezk 40° d% 74116 bts, ὁ. Ch 37, 


The principal LXX renderings of ἢ not noticed above are: 
τὸ πρόθυρον, Ig 1927, 1 K 1417, Ezk 438; τὸ ὑπέρθυρον, Is 64; τὰ 
πρόπυλα, Am 91; of πυλῶνες, Zeph 214, 2 Ch 37: (ὁ φυλάσσων or of 
φυλάσσοντες) τὴν αὐλήν, Jer 35 (42)4, or τὸν σταθμόν, 2 1K 1210 (9) 594 
2518, or τὴν σύλην, 2Ch 349, or τὴν ὁδόν, Jer 5224, or τὴν εἰσοῦον, 1 Ch 
919» (cis τὰς πύλαξ) τῶν εἰσόδων, 2 Oh 2343 θυρίδες, Ezk 4116, 

3. jzoo: 1S FA Dagon was found prostrate 
before the ark, with his head and hands cut off upon 
the threshold; hence, it is said, the worshippers 
of Dagon leap over the threshold, to avoid contact 
with a apo rendered sacred by having been the 
resting-place of these menibers of the god. It is 
impossible to decide whether it is this (Philistine) 
custom that is referred to in Zephi 1° ‘every one 
who leaps over [or ‘upon,’ Sy] the threshold.’ See 
art. CHERETHITES, vol. i. p. 3775. The threshold 
of the temple is referred to in Ezk 98 10* 18 46? 47} 
(in the last named passage as the source of tlhe 
stream which is seen in vision to flow forth to 
fertilize the ‘Arabah), 

The usual LXX equivalent for jADD is αἴθριον : Ezk 93 104.18 
471+ in 462 and 1S 64 πρόθυρον; in 1S 5° βαθμός; in Zeph 19 
πρόπυλω. 

For Trumbull’s view (The Threshold Covenant, 
303 ff.) of the Passover as a threshold cross-over 
sacrifice, see art, PASSOVER, vol. iii. p. 689. Cf. 
also art. FOUNDATION. J. A. SELBIE, 


THRONE is OT rendering of the Heb. xo3 [in 
L K 109%, Job 269 a3; in Dn 5% 79% Aram. xprp], 
which is used for any seat of honour or state, 6.0. 
of the high priest, 1S 19 4:18; of an honoured 
guest, 2 K 419, of the pehah beyond the River, Neh 
3’; of a judge, Ps 94°; of a military officer, Jer 1” ; 
but far more usually of a king, ἀπ 41° [E], Ex 11° 
12% [both J], 1 K 915, Is 47', Hzk 26%, Est 51. 
Solomon’s throne is described in 1 K 10'%29[=2 Ch 
917-19], It was overlaid with ivory and the finest 
gold (see Kittel, Kdnige, adloc.), and was ascended 
by six steps, with twelve lions standing upon 
them. For figures of Assyrian and Egyptian 
thrones see Rieim, HIV B? i. 1106, 1684. God as 
the heavenly King has His throne: Is 6!, Ezk 1° 
101, 1 Καὶ 22% [=2 Ch 1818], Job 26°, Ps 114; heaven 
is called His throne in Is 661 (cf. Mt 5*4), Jerus. in 
Jer 817, the sanctuary in 17! and Ezk 437, ‘Throne’ 
is frequently used as = royal dignity, authority, 
power, e.g. 1 K 245 (‘the throne of David shall be 
established,’ cf. 2S 716 [ΞξΞ] Ch 17**)), Is 16°, Pr 1612; 
of God, La 515, Ps 479 8915 937 97? 103", Jer 14”. 
For the cult of ‘empty thrones’ see Reichel, Ueber 
vorhellenische Gétterkulte (Wien, 1897), and Budde’s 
art. ‘Imageless Worship in Antiquity’ in “xpos. 
Times, 1x. (1898) 396 ff. 

Similar is the use of ‘throne’ (θρόνος ; once Ac 
12% βῆμα, lit. ‘judgment-seat,’ of Herod) in NT; 
almost always [the exceptions are Mt 19* || Lk 22° 
‘ve shall sit upon twelve thrones,’ etc., Col 1% 
‘thrones’ asarank of angels (?; see art. DOMINION), 
Rev 20! “1 saw thrones, and they (the assessors of 
the heavenly Judge) sat upon them’) of the throne 
of God or of Christ: Mt 534 (| Lk 2372) 198 (j| Lk 
2930), Lk 152, Ac 23 74, He 18 416 81 122, Rev 14 37! 
and very often. 


In Ps 457 the Heb. text “11 o't>y aNDD (‘thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever’; LXX ὁ θρόνος cov, ὁ θεός, followed in He 18) 
is probably corrupt. In addition to the tr, of EV the following 
renderings have been proposed: (1) ‘Thy throne is God’ (Déder- 
lein, supported most recently by Westcott fon He 1°] and 
Hort); (2) ‘thy throne of God’ [‘ thy God’s throne ἢ (Ges. Jes. is 
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mn. 365); (3) ‘thy throne is (a throne) of God’ (Aben Ezra, Hitzig, 
Ewald, Baethgen). To all these renderings there are either 
grammatical or exegetical objections. Bickell and Cheyne 
would insert Ἰ ΡΠ \n71D* 33123 ‘thy throne [its foundation is 
firmly fixed], God [hath established 10]. Perhaps the simplest 
solution is to substitute m3) for ὈΠῸΝ (‘thy throne shall be 
for ever’). This original Arm’ might easily be misread m7 
(Jahweh), which in turn would be intentionally changed into 
oon. So Giesebrecht, Wellh. (‘Psalms’” in SBOT’, following 
Bruston, Du texte primitif des Psaumes, Paris, 1873), Duhm 
(in Kurzer Hdeom.). See, further, Driver, Heb. Tenses, § 194, 
Obs. ; Cheyne, OP 182. J. A. SELBIE. 


THUMB (ja3 [in Jg 1*7 plur. niinz, as if from 
sing. jing, the form used throughout the Sam. 
Pent.] joined with 5) ‘hand’ means ‘ thumb,’ while 
with 539 ‘foot’ it means ‘great toe’).—In all the 
Scripture passages where ‘thumb’ occurs, it is 
coupled with ‘great toe.? In the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons, blood was sprinkled upon the 
tip of the right ear, upon the thumb of the right 
hand, and upon the great toe of the right foot 
(Ex 297, Ly 8%-%4), It has been generally held 
(Dillm., Baentsch, eé al., ad loc., Nowack, Jed. 
Arch, ii. 123) that this procedure symbolized the 
consecration of the organs of hearing, handling, 
and walking, the priests becoming thus fitted to 
hear God’s voice, to handle holy things, and to 
tread holy ground. This explanation fails, how- 
ever, to account for the selection of these three 
organs alone, and it does not harmonize well with 
the circumstance that the cleansed leper was 
similarly sprinkled (Lv 1415: 17.538. 38) There is more 
probability in the view of Holzinger (Hzodus, ad 
loc.) that, like the horns of the altar, the extremities 
of the human body, with inclusive sense, are 
chosen for consecration.—The cutting off of Adoni- 
bezek’s thumbs and great toes (Jg 1°), a mutilation 
which he declares he had himself practised on 
seventy kings (v.’), disabled him from fighting, 
and possibly disqualified him from reigning (see 
Moore, awd loc., where parallels from classical 
writers are cited; cf. also art. ADONIBEZEK). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

THUMMIM.—See URimM AND THUMMIM. 


THUNDER (Ομ, βροντή) is the loud sound which 
accompanies the discharge through the atmosphere 
of electricity from the clouds. It seems to follow 
the lightning flash after an interval proportioned 
to the observer’s distance from the place of dis- 
turbance. Thunderstorms are frequent in Pales- 
tine during the winter season, but very rarely 
occur at any other time of the year (Schwarz, 
Palestine, 327). They are always accompanied by 
rain or hail. In the OT thunder is both poetically 
described and popularly regarded as the voice of 
God. It is spoken of as a voice in Ps 77!8 104’, Sir 
43" (cf. 1S 719), In several passages (Ex 9° 1916 
208,18 1217-18 Job 2876 38%) ‘thunder’ or ‘thunder- 
ing’ is simply the tr. of nibip (* voices’), and even 
where %p is rendered ‘voice’ the verb oy (‘ to 
thunder’) in the context sometimes shows that 
thunder is meant (28 22!4, Job 3745 40°, Ps 1818 
298; cf. the use of φωναί in Rev 45 85 111% 1618), 
Ps 29 is throughout a sublime poetic descrip- 
tion of a thunderstorm and its effects, though the 
noun Ὁ} dees not once occur in it, but only the 
often repeated phrase mavSip. The sequence of 
thunder after lightning is referred to in Job 374, 
Sir 321, and the general connexion of the two 
phenomena in Job 28:9 38%, In Ps 104’ the creative 
voice of God which bade the waters go to their 
appointed place (Gn 1°) is identified with thunder. 
Thunder accompanied by hail is enumerated in 
Ex 9 as the seventh of the PLAGUES OF EGYPT 
(see vol. iil. p. 891). From Ps 77'* it would appear 
that it was a thundercloud which came between 


the Israelites and the Egyptians at the crossing of | 


the Red Sea, and this is probably alluded to in 
Ps 817, Thunder was one of the impressive pheno- 
mena amidst which the Law was given at Sinai 
(Ex 1916 2018), A thunderstorm decided the issue 
of a battle between Israel and the Philistines (1 8 
710. Sir 4617, and another served to deepen the im- 
pression made by Samuel’s warning to Israel when 
they desired a king (1 8 127-38), This latter event 
was all the more significant because it occurred at 
a most unusual season,—that of wheat harvest. 

In Job 39% thunder is used figuratively for the 
noise of battle; and in Job 26 the difference 
between a whisper and thunder is used to illustrate 
the contrast between what man sees of God’s ways, 
and the reality of God’s power. In Sir 40% the 
goods of the unjust are said to go off in a noise 
like thunder; and in Mk 317 ‘sons of thunder’ is 
the interpretation of the title βοανηργές given by 
Jesus to the sons of Zebedee (see BOANERGES). In 
Is 29° thunder is among the metaphors describing 
the disasters impending on Ariel, and it appears in 
a similar connexion in Rev 8° 16%, Like other 
convulsions of nature, it enters largely into the 
imagery of the Apocalypse (4° 1119). Voices like 
thunder are mentioned in 6! 14? 19°, and in 103" 4 
actual thunders are conceived to have an articulate 
meaning. In view of this last fact, and of the 
close OT association between thunder and the 
voice of God, it seems probable that the ‘ voice out 
of heaven’ (Jn 1258. 39) was a thunder-peal, as indeed 
most of those present thought, and that its signi- 
ficance was recognized and interpreted by Jesus 
alone. A similar construction may be put on the 
voices in the narratives of the Baptism and Trans- 
figuration of Jesus, and the whole subject is illus- 
trated by the Jewish doctrine of the ‘ipn3, which 
was always supposed to be preceded by a thunder- 
clap (Barclay, Zalmud, p. 16, note). 

The Greek word κεραυνός, like Lat. fulmen, de- 
notes thunder and lightning together. It is used 
in Wis 19 of the punishment of the Keyptians at 
the Exodus (EV ‘ thunders’), and in 2 Mac 10 of 
certain human missiles of destruction (AV ‘ light- 
nings,’ RV ‘thunderbolts’). κεραύνωσις is the LX NX 
tr. of 753 in Is 30°, where all the phenomena of a 
thunderstorm occur in the context as metaphors 
for the disasters awaiting Assyria. AV renders 
71 ‘scattering,’ RV ‘ blast,” RVm ‘crash,’ De- 
litzsch ‘ cloud-burst.’ 

In Ps 78% ‘thunderbolt’ is the tr. of |v (mg. 
‘hailstone’). For the meaning of this word see 
under COAL, 4 vol. i. p. 451°. In Job 39” AV 
has ‘thunder’ as a mistranslation of 7292 (RV 
‘quivering mane’). JAMES PATRICK. 


THYATIRA (Θυάτειρα) was an important and 
wealthy city in the northern part of Lydia, in a 
district which was in early times sometimes 
assigned to Mysia; and it was sometimes called 
‘the last city of the Mysians,’* owing to the un- 
certainty about national boundaries in Asia Minor. 
In its situation in the open fertile valley of the 
Lycus, a stream that flows south-west from the 
Mysian frontier to join the Hermus, it must have 
been a settlement (doubticss a large village beside 
a temple, after the Anatolian fashion) from the ear- 
liest time ; and according to Pliny and Stephanus 
it was then called Pelopia Euippa Semiramis; but 
these seem to be mere epithets, and the name 
Thyateira is probably an old Lydian word, mean- 
ing ‘the town or citadel of Thya’: Teira occurs 
as a Lydian city name. But the importance of 
Thyatira began when it was refounded with a 
colony of Macedonians by Seleucus Nikator be- 


tween B.C. 301 and 281.+ Its history as a Greek 


* Steph. Byz. s.v. So Iconium was ‘ the last city of Phrygia.’ 
{ So Stephanus ; but Schuchhardt (Athen. Mitt. 1888, p. 1ff.) 
attributes the new foundation to a later date in the 3rd cent., 
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city dates from that time; and it continued to be 
a rich and busy commercial city throughout ancient 
times. The peacefulness and prosperity of its de- 
velopment afiord little for the historian to record. 
Antiochus the Great lay encamped there for a time 
in B.c. 190, until he was forced to retire on Mag- 
nesia; and the decisive battle against the Romans 
under Scipio was fought between the two cities. 
Thyatira derived its importance strictly from the 
valley in which it was situated, and not from lying 
on a great trade route. Hence it was liniited in 
its development by the restriction of its range, and 
it never became a metropolis or leading city of 
Asia, nor was it honoured with the Neokorate in 
the State cultus of the emperors. Ptolemy, indeed, 
styles it metropolis of Lydia (V. ii. 16); but the 
title never occurs in inscriptions or on coins, and is 
probably erroneously given. The epithets by which 
Lhyatira sought to glorify itself are therefore 
1ather vague in character, λαμπροτάτη, διασημοτάτη, 
μεγίστη, etc. But in A.D. 215 Caracalla passed 
through the city, and issued an edict (which came 
before, and was probably addressed to the Koinon 
of Asia, and was of course carried into effect by 
vote of the Koinon), ordering that it should be one 
of the seats of conventus of the Province (ἐδωρήσατο 
τῇ πατρίδι ἡμῶν τὴν ἀγορὰν τῶν δικῶ»). 

In regard to religion, Thyatira also rejoiced in 
the title ‘the holy city of the προπάτωρ θεὸς "Ἤλιος 
Πύθιος Τυριμναῖος ᾿Απόλλων ἢ (just as Ephesus boasted 
itself the city of Artemis); and the inscriptions 
often mention the patron god. The coins often 
show the horseman-god Tyrimnos, with double- 
axe on shoulder (a figure common under various 
names in Lydian and Phrygian cities), and a god- 
dess of the Greek Artemis type, called Boreitene. 
But Boreitene is simply a surname of the god- 
dess who was worshipped along with the patron 
god, probably derived from some locality in the 
territory of the city with which the goddess 
was specially associated. The Boreitene Artemis 
was, undoubtedly, closely related to the Ephesian 
Artemis on the one hand, and to the East 
Lydian and Pontic Anaitis (Persian in origin, 
called Persike on the coins of the neighbouring 
Hierocesareia) on the other. Apollo Tyrimnaios 
is known only from the inscriptions, which show 
that there was a sacred temenos, with a propyleun, 
containing doubtless a temple: games called 
T'yrimnaia, in honour of the god, are also men- 
tioned. The priest of Apollo and the priestess of 
Artemis were husband and wife (Bull. Corresp. 
Hellén. xi. p. 478, No. 57), showing how intimate 
was the relation between the two deities in the 
Thyatiran cult. This deity was Πρόπολις (with his 
temple in front of, not inside, the city) and Προ- 
πάτωρ (patron of the city, and ancestor of some 
leading family or families, doubtless priestly fami- 
lies, in it). T’yrimnos was evidently the ancient 
Lydian sun-god,* identified with the Greek Apollo 
Pythius. Under the Roman empire the worship 
of Apollo Tyrimnaios was united with the cult of 
the emperors, as we see in the ceremony of the 
Sebasto-Tyrimnezan festival (τῆς Σεβαστείου καὶ 
Τυριμνήου πανηγύρεω). ‘The worship of Artemis 
and Apollo was conjoined with mysteries, which 
were under the direction of the priestess (C/G 
3907). 

Further, there was outside of the city (πρὸ τῆς 
πόλεως) a Shrine of the Oriental (Chaldean, or 
Persian, or Hebrew) Sibyl Sambethe, or Sambathe, 
in the sacred precinct of the Chaldean (πρὸς τῷ 
and regards Thyatira as a Seleucid garrison founded to resist 
the growing Pergamenian power. 

* We cannot adopt the view of Blakesley in Smith’s DB and 
others, that Tyrimnas (as they wrongly call him) was a Mace- 
donian deity brought by the colonists from their own country. 


They may have brought the name (Tyrimmas was a mythical 
Macedonian king), but not the religious institution. 


Σαμβαθείῳ ἐν τῷ Χαλδαίον περιβόλῳ," CIG 3509). It 
may be taken as certain that this shrine was ἃ seat 
of soothsaying, and that a prophetess was the re- 
cipient of inspiration and uttered the oracles at 
the shrine. It is also highly probable that this 
foundation arose from an eclectic religious system, 
combining some Hebrew conceptions with pagan 
forms and customs. So much may be taken as 
generally admitted; but to this Schiirer (Die Pro- 
phetin Isabel in Thyatira +) has added the, at first 
sight, attractive theory that the woman Jezebel 
of Rev 2% was the prophetess at the shrine, who 
perhaps played the part of the Sibyl herself, and 
whose character was perhaps not purely heathen 
but contained a mixture of Jewish elements. We 
cannot, however, consider this probable. While we 
must agree with Schiirer and many older scholars 
that ‘Jezebel’ here denotes a definite woman, the 
context seems to require a woman of great influ- 
ence within the Thyatiran Church (like Jezebel 
within the kingdom of Israel), in all probability 
an official, active, prominent in religious observ- 
ances, claiming to be and accepted in the Church 
(ape7s) as one of those prophetesses who were so im- 

ortant in the early Church, using her position to 
Nseminats her own views, maintaining and teach- 
ing the doctrine (against which the letter inveighs 
so bitterly) that it was possible to be a Christian 
and yet remain a member of ordinary pagan society 
and belong to the social clubs, which were so char- 
acteristic of pagan life, and fulfilled many useful 
purposes of acharitable or beneficial kind, but were 
(according to St. John and St. Paul alike) inextnic- 
ably implicated in idolatrous observances, and con- 
ducive to luxury and sensual enjoyment.t The 
person who was condemned so strenuously by the 
author was not a pagan prophetess, but a danger 
within the Chureh, and the Church itself is cen- 
sured for treating her with allowance and respect 
instead of casting her out with abhorrence. Yeta 
time for repentance is granted even to her, before 
her punishment shall come upon her. 

The passage of Rev. places us amid the difficulties 
besetting the Thyatiran Christians in the early 
period of the Church. The population of the city 
was divided into trade-guilds, many of which are 
mentioned in inscriptions. To belong to the guild 
was a most important matter for every trades- 
man or artisan ; it aided his business, and brought 
him many advantages socially. Each guild was 
a corporate body, possessing considerable powers, 
directed by elected officers, passing decrees in 
honour of Roman officials or other persons who 
had aided it, possessing property or revenues 
under its own direction, constructing works for 
the public; many of them, if not all, were benefit 
societies for mutual aid, and showed vigorous life, 
and were on the whole healthy and praiseworthy 
associations. 

The objection to the guilds from the Christian 
point of view was twofold. In the first place, the 
bond which held a guild together lay always in the 
common religion in which all united, and in the 
common sacrificial meal of which all partook; the 
members ate and drank fellowship and brother- 
hood in virtue of the pagan deity whom they 
served. In the existing state of society it was 
impossible to dissociate membership of a guild 
from idolatry, and the idolatry was of a kind 
that by its symbolism and its efficacy exerted 


*Trom a single reference it is impossible to determine 
whether a Chaldzwan deity, or a Chaldwan who instituted and 
regulated the cultus, is meant. Δ]. Clerc (de Rebus Thyatir. 
pp. 23, 79) puts the shrine of the Sibyl near the Chaldzan’s- 
precinct; but the inscription defines the position of the grave 
as by the Sibyl’s shrine in the Chaldwan’s precinct. 

t In Theolog. Abhandl. Weizsdécker gewtdmet, 1892, p. 39 ff. 

t On this see Expositor, Dec. 1900, p. 429f%.; Feb. 1901, p- 
93 ff. 
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great influence on its adherents, making them 
members of a unity which was essentially non- 
Christian and anti-Christian. In the second place, 
the common banquets were celebrated amid cir- 
cumstances of revelry and enjoyment that were 
far from conducive to strict morality, as is evident 
from representations of the feasts in such clubs ; 
see Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. 1900, p. 592 ff., and 
authorities there quoted. 

But, considering the many good characteristics 
in these guilds, it was a serious question whether 
the Christian converts were bound to cut them- 
selves off absolutely from them. In Rev 3598. we 
see that the question had not yet been decisively 
answered in the Thyatiran Church, but was still 
under discussion: one influential female member, 
who was generally believed to be inspired, taught 
that Christians might continue in their guilds and 
share in the duties and privileges thereof. On the 
other hand there was a section of that Church (Rev 
2°4) which opposed the teaching of the prophetess 
in this respect ; we should probably gather from 
the whole passage that this section was the minor- 
ity in the Church. This minority shares in the 
general condemnation of 259 for suffering the woman 
Jezebel: they had not condemned her absolutely, 
but treated her teaching as mistaken in this one 
point, while otherwise regarding her as worthy of 
respect. The minority, however, is not threatened 
with any further penalty, provided they continue 
to reject the teaching of the prophctess. Thus the 
letter to Thyatira reveals to us a very early stage 
in Christian history. The very first problems, 
which must have faced the Christians in the 
/Egean cities, connected with their relation to 
the pagan society and institutions, are still un- 
settled. No final decision had yet been come to 
in Thyatira on the subject; and contrary opinions 
were maintained by members of the same com- 
munity. The decision had indeed becn pronounced 
by St. Paul as regards Corinth,* but in somewhat 
veiled and general terms, and had not as yet 
become the current and definite principle of all 
the Churches. As regards date, it might appear 
that this points to an earlier period than the reign 
of Domitian, and favours the earlier date for Rev. 
which many scholars have advocated ; but a single 
detail is not conclusive, and exceptional circum- 
stances must be admitted as possible in outlying 
communities hke Thyatira and Pergamum (Rev 
2), In Ephesus, the administrative centre of the 
Asian Churches, the decision of the Church was 
already fixed (Rev 2°). Here it is implied that the 
error of the prophetess had already been denounced, 
‘and I gave her time that she should repent ’ (231), 
It is only after that previous formal warning that 
her punishnient is now denounced as immediate : 
her followers have still an opportunity of escaping 
the punishment, if they repent, but otherwise it 
will affect them and her together. 

The punishment denounced is illustrated by the 
nature of such guild-feasts, as shown in ancient 
reliefs. The members and worshippers reclined on 
couches at the banquet ; and it is probable that the 
κλίνη of Rev 3532 should be understood, not as a bed 
(AV and RY), but asa couch: “1 set her on a couch, 
and her associates alongside of her (no longer for 
the revelry of their idolatrous celebrations, but) 
for tribulation’ (see Expositor, Feb. 1901, p. 99 ff.). 

Apart from this serious fault, the Church of 
Thyatira is praised highly for its energetic and 
truly Christian conduct, and for its steady progress: 
‘thy last works are more than the first.’ 

The guild of coppersmiths (χαλκεῖς) seems to have 
been influential in Thyatira (see inscription in 
Bull. Corr. Hell. x. p. 407, belonging to the early 
imperial times). The type on coins, Hephaistos 

* 1 Co 1015-22, 


forging a helmet, probably refers to the bronze 
trade; and perhaps the enigmatic allusion to the 
unknown χαλκολίβανος would be understood, if 
more could be learned about the Thyatiran bronze 
or copper work. Mr. Blakesley has suggested that 
the description of the Son of God, whose feet were 
like chalcolibanos (Rev 2"), may have been sug- 
gested by the way in which the tutelary deity of 
the city was represented in Thyatira. 

The guild of dyers is mentioned in several in- 
scriptions. M. Clere’s view, that the dyeing in 
Thyatira was performed in ancient times with 
madder-root, rwbia (as in the medieval and modern 
trade), not with the juice of the shell-tish (as in 
Tyre and Laconia), nor with the worm Coccus ilicis 
(κόκκος), may be regarded as practically certain ; 
and in that case the purple stuffs which the 
Thyatiran Lydia sold in Philippi (Ae 164) were 
dyed with what is, in modern times, called ‘ Turkey 
red’ (as the purple proper, the scarlet of the 
coccus, and the red of γιέ seem to have been all 
included under the generic title purple). 

Thyatira lay close to the road connecting Per- 
gamum with Sardis, and hence is placed between 
the two in the list of the Seven Churches of Asia 
(Rev 1"). No evidence remains as to how and 
when Christianity reached the city, except that, if 
we press the words of Ac 1910, the new religion 
was preached there by some of St. Paul’s coadjutors 
and helpers during his first residence in Ephesus. 

The modern town of Ak-Hissar occupies the site, 
approximateiy, of the ancient Thyatira. It is a 
busy commercial town, possessing a railway station 
and a considerable industry in carpet-making, etc. 
The population is about 2U,000, of whom 70U0 are 
Christians. 


LitgraTurE.—Clerc, de rebus Thyatirenorum, Paris, 1893; 
Stosch, Antiquitatum Thyatirenarum Libri duo, Zwollw, 1763; 
Zaka, περὶ tay τῆς πόλεως Θνωτείρων, Athens, 1900 (tr. from Clere, 
with some additions and corpus of Thyatiran inscriptions); 
Imhoof-Blumer in Revue Suisse Nuinism. vii. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
THYINE WOOD (ξύλον θύϊνον, lignum thyinwm). 
—The product of Thuja articulata, Desf., a tree 
of the order Contfere, growing in the Atlas. It 
is of the same genus as the liqgnum vite, and was 
specially valued by the Greeks and Romans for 
tables. It formed part of the precious merchandise 
of Babylon [Rome] (Rev 1813 AVm ‘sweet wood’). 
It is dark brown, very hard and durable, and 

withal fragrant. G. E. Post. 


TIBERIAS (TiSepids) is unlike most cities in 
Palestine in that we have a definite account of its 
origin, and can fix pretty accurately the date when 
it was built. Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, 
was its founder, and it was named in honour of 
the emperor Tiberius. In the very beginning of 
his reign Antipas had already honoured Julia the 
mother of Tiberius, by rebuilding Betharamatha 
or Betharamptha (the Beth-haram of Jos 1337), and 
calling it Julias or Livias. This was on the Shittim 
Plain east of Jericho. At a later period, some 
time between A.D. 20 and A.D. 30, Tiberias was 
built on the west shore of the Sea of Galilee. We 
are able to fix its site, because Josephus (And. XVIII. 
ii. 3) says that there were warm baths at no great 
distance from it in a place called Emmaus (the 
Hammath of Jos 1955). 

To secure sufficient room for the new city, an old 
cemetery had to be removed; and this fact, on 
account of the law of defilement by dead bodies, 
created a prejudice against it in the minds of the 
stricter Jews, which took a long time to overcome. 
Hammath was an ancient fortified town, and, as 
was customary, the dead were buried without the 
walls. These graves may have been a part of the 
cemetery of that old city, since the site of Antipas’ 
new city was nearly a mile to the north of it. It 
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is ἃ curious historical fact that, while at the 
beginning the Jews thought Tiberias unclean, so 
that they could hardly be forced to settle there, at 
last in the course of time they chose it as one of 
their sacred cities (see below). 

People from various quarters helped to make up 
the first inhabitants of Tiberias. Some foreigners 
came, some poor people were compelled to make it 
their residence, and many persons who were ‘not 
quite freemen’ were brought thither and given 
certain privileges in the way of houses and lands. 
Some of those who settled there, however, are 
deseribed as persons of wealth and position. The 
place grew rapidly, gates, colonnades, aid marble 
statues made the streets attractive. Soon Tiberias 
could boast of ‘ the finest synagogue in Galilee,’ a 
device of Herod to conciliate the Jews. From all 
accounts at our command, the city, touching the 
water of the lake, must have been beautiful, and 
its social and political importance were assured 
when Antipas removed thither from Sepphoris, till 
then the capital of Galilee, the seat of his govern- 
ment. His palace was a building of elegance, with 
costly furnishings, and in it was a large amount of 
the royal treasure (Jos. Life, xii. 13). 

The Gr, character of the town may be the reason 
why, although Christ was so thoroughly identi- 
fied for long with the Sea of Galilee, there is no 
evidence that He ever visited Tiberias, the new 
capital of the civil ruler to whom He was subject. 
The NT has little to say about this city ; once the 
fact is mentioned that ‘ boats came from Tiberias’ 
near to the spot where the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand took place (Jn 6”) ; further than this 
the Gospels are silent. 

At the time of the war with Rome, A.D. 66-70, 
Tiberias was one of the chief cities of Galilee. It 
had a council of 600 members. Its citizens were 
loyal to the national cause. When Gaius wanted to 
set up his statue in the temple at Jerusalem these 
people made such a desperate resistance, showing 
that they were ready to die rather than have their 
laws transgressed (Ant. XVIIL vill. 3), that the fool- 
ish project was at last abandoned. The strength 
of the place is shown by the fact that Vespasian led 
against it three legions before its inhabitants would 
open their gates to him. Another change awaited 
Tiberias, this time one of humiliation, when Herod 
Agrippa I. degraded it from being the chief city, 
and restored that honour to Sepphoris, where he 
kept the public archives and had stored a magazine 
of arms. 

If in this way Tiberias lost political prestige, it 
gained in another direction, for after the destruction 
of Jerusalem it became the chief centre of Jewish 
schools and learning, so that it has a large place 
in the history of Palestine, and indeed of the 
world, while its rival Sepphoris is practically for- 
gotten. At one time during this flourishing period 
its synagogues numbered no fewer than thirteen. 
Here the Mishna and the Palestinian T'almud were 
compiled and published, 6, A.D. 220 and A.D. 420 
respectively. The beautiful situation of the city, 
some of the noted scholars who either lived or were 
buried there, the hot springs which helped to make 
the place famous, and the earthquakes from which 
it has oceasionally suffered, have been mentioned 
under GALILEE, and GALILEE (SEA OF). 

The founder of this city is remembered as the 
murderer of John the Baptist, and as being present 
in Jerusalem at the passover when Jesus was 
arrested and put to death (Lk 23’), What was 
once attractive is now a place of filth and misery. 
On the shore 5. of the town are some interesting: 
ruins, which, could they be properly excavated, 
might reveal remains and possibly treasures of this 
royal city of Herod Antipas. Tabariyeh (the 


modern name of the town) has a population of | 


5000 or 6000 souls, made up of a few Christians, 
some Mohammedans, and a large number of Jews. 
It has a Protestant mission with a school and a 
resident physician. 
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α. Juden, iv. 473; Reland, Pal. ii. 1040; Robinson, BRP iii. 
342ff.; Ritter, Hrdkunde, xv. 818 ἢ. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 
382i.; Guérin, Galilée, i. 250ff.; Merrill, Hast of Jordan, 
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TIBERIAS, SEA OF (Jn 21').—See GALILEE 
(SEA OF). 


TIBERIUS (TiSépios).—The second Roman em- 
peror, A.D. 14-37. The former is the date of 
Tiberius’ accession on the death of Augustus. 
But there is good reason to suppose that St. Luke 
(91) in his reference to the 15th year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cesar, as the beginning of John the 
Baptist’s ministry, is reckoning from the date of 
Tiberius’ association with Augustus in the empire 
sole two years before the death of the latter. 
For the argument see art. CHRONOLOGY oF NT 
in vol. 1. p. 405 f. The exact year of Tiberius’ 
adoption by his stepfather in the government 
is not known. Mommesen puts it A.D. 11, other 
authorities A.D. 18. Perhaps the use of the word 
ἡγεμονία (AV and RV ‘reign ’) implies that Tiberius 
was only acting as regent before the death of 
Augustus. From the evidence of coins struck at 
this date it is shown that it was customary to 
regard Tiberius’ reign as beginning A.D. 12 or 
A.U.c. 765. This reign spread over the most 
momentous period in Christian chronology. In it 
oceurred our Lord’s ministry and death (A.D. 29); 
the Resurrection ; the pouring out of the Holy 
Ghost; the martyrdom of St. Stephen, and the 
general persecution that immediately followed. 
All allusions to Cesar during our Lord’s life, e.g. 
in the case of the tribute money and the taunt 
levelled against Pilate, ‘Thou art not Czesar’s 
friend,’ refer to Tiberius. The last years of his 
reign witnessed the conversion of St. Paul and the 
beginning of his preaching. 

Tiberius at his accession retained Valerius Gratus 
as procurator of Judea, in order to lessen the fre- 
quent changes, and thus diminish the extortion in 
the provinces. Each new governor, il γόον only 
a short lease of power, exacted as much as possible 
in the shortest time. Gratus deposed Annas and 
made his son Eleazar, and afterwards Caiaphas, his 
son-in-law, high priest. Pontius Pilate, the suc- 
cessor of Gratus, was also appointed by Tiberius, 
and was the nominee of Sejanus, the emperor’s un- 
principled favourite. 

The name Tiberias, given to the city and lake, 
was intended by Herod Antipas as a compliment 
to the reigning emperor. See art. TIBERIAS. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

TIBHATH (noix ‘extensive,’ ‘level’; B Mera- 
βήχας, A Ματεβέθ: Thebath).—A city of Hadarezer, 
king of Zobah, from which David took much 
brass (1 Ch 188). In 2S 8° the name of the town is 
Betah, but the original reading was probably Tebah, 
as in the Syriac version, and as a tribal name in Gn 
9924, The site of Tibhath is unknown, but it was 
possibly on the eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon, 
between which range and the Euphrates Aram- 
zobab is supposed to have been situated. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TIBNI (32m; B Θαμνεί, A Θαμνί, Luc. CaBevvel).— 


| After the seven days’ reign of ZIMRI had ended in 


his death in the flames of his palace, Tibni disputed 
the throne for four years (compare 1 K 16% with 
v.24) with OMRI, whose sway was acknowledged 
only after the death of Tibni and his brother 
Joram. Our knowledge of Joram we owe to the 


TIDAL 
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LXX, whose addition (in 1K 16%) καὶ Ἰωρὰμ ὁ 
ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ ἐν τῷ καιρῷ ἐκείνῳ no doubt preserves 
an original xn nya ynx Ἶ which has dropped out 
of the Heb. text. 


TIDAL (byw; A Θαλγά, Θαλγάλ, Luc. Θαργάλ ; 
Thadal).—King of Gorm, who, along with Arioch 
of Ellasar and Amraphel of Shinar, followed his 
suzerain, Chedorlaomer of Elam, in his campaigns 
in Palestine (Gn 141°). His name has recently 
been found * by Mr. Pinches in a cuneiform tablet 
(Sp. iii, 2. 13) under the form of Tudghula in con- 
nexion with Eri-Aku of Larsa, Khammul[rabi] of 
Babylon, and Kudur-Laghghamar of Elam. Tud- 
ghula is here called the son of Gazza{ni]. In 
another tablet relating to the same historical 
events we read: ‘Who is Kudur - Laghghamar, 
the worker of evil? He has assembled the Umman 
Manda, he has laid waste the people of Bel (1.6. 
the Babylonians), and [has marched] at their side.’ 
The Umman Manda, or ‘ Barbarian Hordes,’ were 
the mountaineers who lived to the north of Elam, 
and the name given to then is the Bab. equivalent 
of the Heb. Goiim. It seems probable, therefore, 
that Tudghula or Tid‘al came from the mountains 
N.E. of Babylonia. A. H. SAYCE. 


TIGLATH - PILESER (1pybanbma; B ᾿Αλγαθφελ- 
hdoap,, Θαλγαθφελλάσαρ, Θαλγαλφελλάσαρ, A ᾿Αγλαϑ- 
φαλλάσαρ, Luc. Θεγλαφαλάσαρ; Assyr. Lukylts-Pal- 
Esarra, ‘(my) trust is (Ninip) the son of E-Sarra,’ 
H-Sarra signifying ‘the House of Hosts.’ The 
Heb. spelling of the first part of the name is 
peculiar, but precisely the same spelling is found 
in the Aram. inscriptions of 4injerli, which are 
contemporaneous with the reign of Tiglath-pileser. 
In 1 Ch 5**% and 2 Ch 28° we find the corrupt 
form Tilgath-pilneser [19372"n17R ; B Θαλγαβανάσαρ, 


Θαγναφαμάσαρ, Θαλγαφελλάδαρ; A Θαγλαθφαλνάσαρ ; 


Luc. Θεγλαθφαλάσαρ]). 

The Tiglath-pileser of OT is Tiglath-pileser ΠῚ. 
of the native monuments, whose original name 
was Pulu (the Pul of 2 K 15%). He usurped the 
Assyr. crown, the 13th day of Lyyar, B.c. 745, after 
the fall of the older Assyr. dynasty, and assumed 
the name of Tiglath-pileser from that of a famous 
Assyr. king and conqueror who had reigned four 
centuries previously. In Babylonia, however, he 
continued to be known by his original name Pulu. 

Tiglath-pileser 111., the founder of the second 
Assyr. empire, was a man of great ability, both 
military and administrative. He introduced a 
new system of policy, the object of which was to 
weld the whole of W. Asia into a single empire, 
bound together by a bureaucratic organization. 
It was the first experiment in political centraliza- 
tion. He also established a standing army, which 
he made, by careful training and equipment, an 
irresistible engine of war. And it was he who 
first devised the system of satrapies and finance 
which prevailed in the Persian empire of later days. 

Immediately after his accession he marched into 
Babylonia, where he subdued the Aramzan tribes 
and united the northern portion of the country to 
Assyria. In B.c. 744 he chastised the wild tribes 
on the eastern frontiers of his kingdom, penetrating 
into the reinotest parts of Media. Next he had to 
defend himself against Sarduris 11. of Ararat and 
his allies from Asia Minor. These he defeated in 
a pitched battle, capturing no fewer than 72,950 
soldiers of the enemy as well as the city of Arpad 
in N. Syria. Here he received tribute from 


various princes, including Rezin of Damascus 


and Hiram of re. Arpad, however, revolted 
immediately afterwards. In B.C. 742, accordingly, 
* King, Letters of Hammurabi, i, (1898) p. liii, and Ball, 


oe Jrom the East, p. 70, however, question these identifica- 
ions. 


he began the siege of it; but it did not fall till 
B.c. 740. In B.c. 739 the Assyrians came into 
conflict with Azariah of Judah (not Yadi in N. 
Syria, as has recently been suggested ; but see art. 
Uzzial, and ASSYRIA, vol. i. p. 185”), whose allies 
from Hamath were overthrown, and the 19 dis. 
tricts of Hamath placed under Assyr. governors. 
Meanwhile the Assyr. generals had suppressed a 
revolt among the Aramzeean tribes in Babylonia. 
Transportations of the conquered populations now 
took place on a large scale. This was the be- 
sinning of a policy which was afterwards more 
fully developed by the Assyr. and Bab. kings. 
Tribute was again brought to Tiglath-pileser by 
the kings of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
among them being Menahem of Samaria (2 Καὶ 15"), 
In B.c. 737 there was another campaign in the 
east, the Medes and other neighbouring tribes 
being overrun, and in 736 war again broke out 
with Ararat. In B.c. 735 Ararat itself was in- 
vaded, and, though the capital Dhuspas (now Van) 
resisted capture, the country round it was ravaged 
to the extent of 450 miles. Next year (B.c. 734) 
Tiglath-pileser was summoned to the help of Ahaz 
of Judah, called Jehoahaz in the cuneiform texts, 
who had been attacked by Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus. Rezin was defeated in a 
decisive battle, and fled to his capital, which was 
thereupon closely invested by the Assyrians. 
With another portion of his army T. now ravaged 
16 districts of Syria, captured Samahla (the 
modern Zinjerlt), and descended on the kingdom 
of Samaria. Gilead and Abel-[Beth-Maacah] were 
annexed to Assyria (2 IX 15”); tribute was received 
from Ammon and Moab; the Philistine cities, 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Ashkelon, were conquered, and 
Gaza was plundered. Edom was also compelled to 
submit as well as Samsi, queen of the Arabs of 
Saba or Sheba. Various cities of N. Arabia, in- 
cluding Tema (now Zeima), were taken at the same 
time. In B.c. 7382 Damascus fell at last, Rezin 
was put to death, and an Assyr. satrap appointed 
in his place. After the capture of Damascus, T. 
held a court there, which was attended by the 
subject princes, Kustaspi of Comagéné, Urikki 
of Ikué, Sibittibaal of Gebal, Eniel of Hamath, 
Panammfi of Samahla, Tarkhu-lara of Gurgum, 
Suluval of Milid (Malatiyeh), Uas-survi of Tubal, 
Uskhitti of Tuna, Urpalla of Tukhana, Tn- 
khamimu of Istunda, Matan-baal of Arvad, Sanibu 
of Ammon, Solomon (Salamanu) of Moab, Metintiof 
Ashkelon, Jehoahaz (Yahu-khazi) of Judah, Kaus- 
malaka of Edom, and Khanun (Hanno) of Gaza. 
It was while he was at Damaseus that Ahaz saw 
the altar of which he sent the pattern to Jerusalem 
(2 IX 1678), Soon afterwards Uas-survi of Tubal 
revolted: for this the people were fined, and a new 
king established over them. Metenna of Tyre was 
also forced to become tributary to Assyria, and to 
pay 150 talents of gold to the Assyrian exchequer. 
About B.c. 780 (or perhaps 733) Pekah of 
Samaria was murdered by Hoshea, whom T. 
claims to have appointed to the throne. In B.c. 
781 the Assyr. king marched into Babylenia, and 
received an embassy from Merodach-baladan, the 
Kald& prince who ruled in the marshes at the 
mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. But it was 
not until B.C. 728 that he sueceeded in occupying 
Babylon and receiving the crown from the hands 
of Bel, thereby making his title to the throne 
legitimate, and becoming king of Western Asia 
de jure. In the following year, B.C. 727, in the 
τον part of the month Tebet, he died. He had 
built two palaces—one at Nineveh, the other at 
Calah (now Ninréd). A. H. SAYCE. 


TIGRIS.—See HIDDEKEL. The Tigris rises 
ἃ, little south of Lake Géljik, and flows south- 
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ward to Diarbekr. After passing Diarbekr, it 
receives the eastern Tigris (which rises in the 
Niphates mountains) at Osman Kieui. Then it 
flows through narrow gorges into the plateau of 
Mesopotamia, where it receives from the east the 
Greater and Lesser Zab, the Adhem or Radanu, 
and the Diyaleh or Tornadotus. On the Εἰ, bank, 
opposite Mosul, were Nineveh and Calah, a little 
. of the junction of the Tigris and Greater Zab; 
and on the W. bank, N. of the Lesser Zab, was 
Assur (now Kalah Sherghat), the primitive capital 
of Assyria. The 7 τν is aoout 1150 miles in 
length, and rises rapidly in March and April owing 
to the melting of the snows, falling again after the 
middle of May. A. H. SAYCE. 


TIKYARH (7pn).—1. The father-in-law of HULDAH 
the prophetess, 2K 22" (B Θεκκουαύ, A GOexxové, 
Luc. Qexové), called in 2 Ch 3433 Tokhath (Kéré 
napa, Kéth, napn; ΒΒ Καθουάλ, A Gaxoudd, Luc. Θεκωέ). 
2 The father of JAHZEIAH, a contemporary of 
Ezra, Ezr 1015 (B 'Ἑλκειά, A Θεκουέ), called in 1 Es 914 
Thocanus. 


TILE, TELING (732, xéoauos).—In Ezk 41 ‘tile’ 
is the rendering of 7337, which is elsewhere tr. 
‘brick’ (LXX πλίνθος). See BRICK. 

In Lk5", in the account of the healing of the para- 
lytic at Capernaum, the sufferer is said to have been 
let down διὰ τῶν κεράμων (AV ‘through the tiling,’ 
RV ‘through the tiles’). The parallel passage (Mk 
23) is more detailed in its expressions (ἀπεστέγασαν 
τὴν στέγην. .. καὶ ἐξορύξαντες), and a difficulty has 
been felt in reconciling these with Luke’s phrase. 
The roois of Oriental houses are usually formed by 
laying tree trunks with the branches and twigs from 
wall to wall. Above these is a layer of earth about 
a foot thick, and over this is spread a paste of clay 
and straw, which hardens in the sun and renders 
the roof impervious to rain. This upper layer 
needs to be renewed at the beginning of the winter 
season (Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 140; Benzinger, Hed. 
Arch. 116). Mark’s account seems to suggest the 
breaking-up of such a roof as this, while Luke’s 
expression does not, and various explanations of 


were removed, as it could easily be, the paialytic 
could be let down from the edge of the roof proper 
to the very spot where Jesus was. The expressions 
in Mark, though applicable to the breaking through 
of an earthen roof, describe this proceeding equally 
Well. JAMES PATRICK. 


TILGATH-PILNESER.—See TIGLATH-PILESER. 


TILON (Kéré ibn, Kéth. non; B ’Ivdv, A Θιλών, 
Luc. Owdeix).—A son of Shimon, 1 Ch 4”, 


TIMAUS, only Mk 10*%,.—Father of the blind 
beggar BARTIM US (vol. i. p. 248), If the name be 
Greek, it must be written Τίμαιος, and thus WH 
write even the second name Βαρτίμαιος : if it be 
Semitic, like most names in -atos in the NT, it 
must be Tiuatos, like Ζακχαῖος, Βαρθολομαῖος, ete. 
Both suppositions have their difficulties. Again, 
‘the son of Timzeus’ (vids Τιμαίου) seems a mere 
translation of Bapriuatos. Ecelesiastical tradition 
gives to the name the meaning ‘blind’ (see 
Onomastica sacra, ed. Lagarde, 176, 35, Βαρτιμαῖος 
vids τυφλός: 66, 10 (Jerome): Sarsemia filius 
cxcus, quod et ipsum quidam corrupte Barti- 
mzeum legunt).* προ, ΝῊ means ‘blind’; but how 
are we to get from sémé to tvmai? Jastrow (Die- 
tionary, Ὁ. 5382; similarly, Krauss, Lehnwérter) 
mentions from Kok. rabba to Ee 97 "ΥἹ ana yea “Ἢ 
Ὁ, but Yalk. Koh. 979 has only ‘xdow’s, and with 
Dalman, Avramédisch - neuhebradisches Werterbuch, 
p- 162, we must perhaps read Ὁ τ θοῦ, The 
Thesaurus Syriacus (486, 1462) mentions a place 
‘yn mz. The Syriac Versions, including the Arabic 
Tatian, Syrus Sinaiticus, and the Palestinian Syriac 
(Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iv. 141), read Timaz bar 
Timai, the Egyptian Catene as published by 
Lagarde (1886, p. 101), BAPTIMENOC IwHPI 
NTIMENOC. Origen connected the name with 
τιμή (ὁ τῆς τιμῆς ἐπώνυμορ); Strauss thought of 
ἐπετίμων in v.; others of ,/sov ‘unclean’; Neu- 
bauer (Studia Biblica, i. 57) would spell it Ν᾽, 
against the general rule that r=». The ety- 
mology is still obscure, and so is the relation of 
the account of Mark to that of Luke and Matthew. 


the latter have been attempted. The idea of a See Schmiedel, Zne. Bibl. 1. 489-491; Nestle, Mar- 
door or trap in the roof does not fit either narra- | ginalien, 1893, pp. 83-92; art. BARTIMa:US in vol. 


tive. It has been suggested that διὰ τῶν κεράμων 
is to be understood in the general sense of ‘through 
the roof,’ though, if taken literally, the words would 
be more applicable to Greek and Roman houses 
than to those of Palestine. Another explanation 
is that the court of the house was partly roofed 
over but had an opening above the centre, which 
was covered in wet weather by tiles, which could 
be easily removed (so Godet, following Delitzsch, 
Ein Tag in Capernawm, 44-46). The best view, 
however, is that of Tristram (astern Customs in 
Bible Lands, 34, 35), who states that ordinary 
Galilean houses of the present day have a court 
separated from the street by a wall on one side, 
while on the other three sides it is surrounded by 
apartments opening into it. The roofs of these 
apartments are always of earth and lime, firmly 
pressed down and whitewashed. The roof may be 
supported by pillars on the side next the court, 
from which the rooms may be separated only by 
movable curtains. From the roof proper, however, 
eaves stretch over the court for six feet or more. 
These are supported on light rafters, and are covered 
with matting or with shingles (wooden tiles) lightly 
tacked together. The principal apartment is on 
the side of the court away from the street. In the 
case before us both this and the court itself would 
be full of people, and Jesus, in order to be heard by 
all, would be standing at the outer margin of the 
room. Access could be gained to the roof by an 
outside stairway, and if the covering of the eaves 


1. p. 248. 
TIMBREL.—See TABRET. 


TIME.—i. ERAs.—The Bible offers insufficient 
data for confident generalizations regarding the 
methods employed at various periods for measur- 
ing and indicating the passage of time. We 
should naturally expect considerable changes in 
these methods as the Israelites passed through 
various phases of civilization and modes of living. 
The literary records, however, do not completely 
refiect all these modified conditions, and just as 
Josephus translates the current Jewish dates of 
his age into their Macedonian equivalents, so 
earlier writers would probably date past events in 
accordance with their own rather than with the 
ancient systems of the calendar. Until the 2nd 
cent. B.C. we know of no fixed era from which 
events were dated by the Israelites. The books of 
the Maccabees show us the Seleucidean era (be- 
ginning B.C. 312) in full force. This era (minyan 
Yevanim ‘numbering of the Greeks,’ or minyan 
shetaroth ‘numbering of documents’) was the first 
to be adopted and the last to be rejected by the 
Jews ; it survived among the Egyptian Jews till 
the 16th cent. A.D. The ordinary Seleucid era 
began with the autumn of the year B.c. 312; but 
Schiirer (AJP 1. i. p. 37) maintains that the 


*On the Syriac lexicographers (Bar Ali, Bar Bablul) see 
Nestle, Marginalien, Ὁ. 87. 
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authors of the books of the Maccabees reckon the | oldest ages had a pure moon year, P, when dating 


year from the spring season, though later Jews 
counted from the autumn (Tishri). Wellliausen 
rejects Schiirer’s theory ({/G* 258), Several of 


the Hellenistic cities founded along the seacoast 


of Judza and in the north had eras of their own 
in the Greek period (after Alexander the Great), 


but the only exact Jewish parallel is found in the | 


time of Simon the Maccabee (143-2 B.c.). ‘In 
the hundred and seventieth year (of the Seleuci- 
dean era) was the yoke of the heathen taken away 
from Israel. And the people began to write in 
their instruments and contracts, ‘‘ In the first year 
of Simon the great high priest and captain and 
leader of the Jews”’ (1 Mac 1344). No documents 
so dated are extant, but it has been doubtfully 
conjectured [but see art. MONEY in vol. 111. p. 
424 ff.] that some silver coims bearing the year 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and the inscription δ’ φῶ" 
nwap, ete,, refcr to this era. That the era of Simon 
was of short duration is certain; even in 1 Mac. 
(1477) it is only employed side by side with the 
more permanently used Selucidean epoch. 

The prevalent method of dating events both in 
OT and NT is by regnal years of monarchs, or by 
synchronism with other events [see CHRONOLOGY]. 
The Exodus from Eyypt was sometimes taken as 
an era (1 K 6!, cf. Ex 191, Nu 33%); and Ezekiel 
(1!) perhaps turns the reformation of Josiah (B.C. 
622-1) to this purpose. It is unhkely that the 
‘thirtieth year’ refers to Ezekiel’s own age [but 
see Budde in ρος. Times, Oct. 1900, p. 39 if., and 
Aug. 1901, p. 525 1.1, though the patriarchal dates 
are often collated with the ages of various cliar- 
acters. At the beginning of the Christian era, 
the Jews were compelled to adopt tlie year of the 
Roman emperors as their norm (Graetz, History 
of the Jews, Eng. tr. ii. 134). The erection of 
Solomon’s temple (1 IX 910), the commencement of 
the Egyptian entanglement (Gn 15"), the Baby- 
lonian Exile (Ezk 383" 401), and such natural 
phenomena as a remarkable earthquake (‘ two 
years before the earthquake,’ Am 11), were also in 
a minor degree used as eras. Soon after the time 
of Christ, the Jews must have devised a method of 
counting by anno mundi, for the Talmud assumes 
that something like 4000 years separated the 
destruction of the temple from the Creation. The 
dating by A.M. first oceurs in the Seder Hadoroth, 
a work attributed to Jose ben Chalafta. The 
Jewish system differs from the Dionysian era (6th 
cent. A.D.), and, while Ussher dates the Christian 
era as 4004 A.M., the current Jewish numbering 
assigns the year 3760 A.M. to the beginning of that 
era. Thus the Jewish year beginning September 
1901 is 5662 A.M. Jews in later times occasionally 
used the Mohammedan era, and dated from the 
Hegira, ‘Tere is no indication whatever that the 
Jews ever turned the jubilee period to calendar use 
in the same manner in which the Olympiads were 
employed. They may, however, have made use of 
the idea of the der or ‘ generation.’ 

ii, THE YEAR.—In the main, the Jewish year 
was lunar, with corrections designed to bring 
about a more or less exact correspondence with 
the solar seasons. [t seems to have been the view 
of the writer of the first report of the Flood (P) 
that the oldest Hebrew year was a pure lunar 

ear, containing 12 lunar months and 354 days. 

ἢ Gn 7" (οἵ, 8“) the Flood is said to have lasted 
from the 17th of the 2nd month in one year to the 
27th of the 2nd month in the next year, or 1 year 
and 1] days. This reckoning, as Benzinger sug- 
gests (Heb. Arch. p. 198), arose through the trans- 
lation of a solar year into its lunar equivalent. 
The actual duration of the Flood was in the 
gencral Semitic tradition a year, meaning a solar 
year of 805 days. ‘In the presupposition that the 


| life. 


the Flood, uses such a year as the basis, and shows 
his archeological knowledge and his pretended 
historical exactitude by not giving the round 
figure a year, but he gree the right total in an 
inferential manner.’ It may, however, well be 
that we have here a genuine tradition of an 
ancient pure lunar year; moreover, even whien 
solar corrections were made, some Jewish years 
were more or less purely lunar. From another 
factor in the Flood narrative, the 150 days, which 
amounted to 5 months, a year of 12 x 30=360 days 
has been inferred (Schwarz, Der Jidische Kalender, 
p- 7). So much is certain, that in the historical 
time the Hebrew year was solar, though the 
months were lunar. The Calendar must have 
been roughly congruous with the cycle of natural 
The old Arabs had a sun-year of 365 days 
before Mohammed converted it into the pure lunar 
year of 354 days, which still prevails. 

The fact that solar considerations must early 
have affected the Hebrew Calendar is obvious from 
the cycle of feasts which on the one hand fell in 
definitely fixed lunar months, and on the other 
hand coincided with equally definite seasons of the 
solaryear. Inthe pure lunar year, Passover would, 
in a period of about 34 years, make the round of 
all the four seasons (Schwarz, p. 9). This was 
an impossibility in the Jewish Calendar. How 
the correction was effected we have no means of 
discovering. The lunar character of the Calendar 
must have prevented the interealation of an odd 
10 or 11] days annually (as Lewisohn suggests, 
Gesch. und Syst. d. K. p. 6), yet we are nowhere 
told of an intercalary month, unless the law as to 
the deferred Passover (Nu 919) be held to be some 
indication of it. The Talnud (Sanhed. 12 a) 
proves the biblical knowledge of the intercalary 
month from 1 K 4’, but the argument is ineffective. 
On the other hand, 1 Ch 27, where arrangements 
for the succession of royal officers are only made for 
12 months, cannot be held to prove the total 
ignorance of intercalation of a thirteenth month. 
The knowledge of this method was very ancient in 
Babylon, an intercalated Elul being older than 
the intercalated Adar. The latter, being sacred 
to Ashur, must have been the work of astronomers 
standing under Assyrian authority (Jastrow, Jc. 
of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 463). 

The Babylonian year seems to have consisted 
of 12 lunar months of 30 days each, interealary 
months being added by the priests when necessary 
(W. Muss-Arnolt, ‘The Names of the Assyro- 
Babylonian Months and their Regents,’ in /BL 
vol. xi. p. 721.). In later times, according to 
Strassmaler and Epping (Astronomischcs caus 
Babylon), months of 80 days alternated with 
months of 29 days (Nisan, Tammuz, 111], Tishri, 
Kislev, Shebat, and Adar had 30 days, while the 
others had only 29). Muss-Arnolt expresses him- 
self as uncertain whether the intercalary months 
were fixed, or were added whenever the priestly 
directors of the Calendar discovered that the dis- 
agreement between it and the true year had 
become scrious. We may fairly assume that the 
latter was the method in ancient Israel, at all 
events till well into the post-exilic period. With- 
out any definite rules a month was probably 
intercalated on occasion, when the discrepancy 
was sufficiently marked (Schwarz, p. 14) to render 
correction imperative. Some have sought to find 
the key to the ancient intercalations in the jubilee 
periods (Zuckermann, Ueber Sabbatjahrceyklus und 


_Jobelperiode 5 Schwarz, pp. 10-12), with 18 or 19 
| intercalary months inserted in every 49 or 50 years. 


All such exact calculations, including those based 
on eras of 8 or 84 years, and more particularly on 
the Metonic cycle of 19 years, certainly belong to 
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the post-Christian period. Jewish tradition is 
very consistent in its evidence that the old method 
of empiric intercalation both of a monthly day and 
a yearly month prevailed for many centuries after 
Christ (see NEw Moon). Schiirer (Appendix iii. to 
Division 1. vol. ii.) expounds the generally accepted 
view of Jewish scholars as against Wieseler (see, 
however, CHRONOLOGY). Throughout the Middle 
Ages the empiric method partially held its ground. 
Nevertheless, calculation (of which we have early 
indications in Enoch 72 ff.) must have much aided 
observation, and we read of family traditions 
in the case of Gamaliel (Rosh Hashana 25a), and 
the mean duration of the lunar month (about 294 
days) must have been known long before the 
destruction of the temple (see the evidence for this 
in Schwarz, p. 19). By the middle of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the calculated calendar was on the way 
to acceptance (Sanhed. 12a), but it was not fully 
adopted till the 4th cent. under Hillel 1. In the 
intervening period the proclamation of New Moon 
and of the interealary months was still dependent 
on the evidence of eye-witnesses as to the re- 
appearance of the moon on the one hand, and 
the relation of the lunar months to the solar 
seasons on the other. But astronomical calcula- 
tion was certainly utilized as well, and, by ob- 
serving 2 days’ new moon in places distant from 
the Patriarchate, some of the difficulties of the 
Diaspora were removed. (See on this and on other 
points of the Rabbinic calendar, Zuckermann, 
Material. zur Hnt. der altjud. Zeitreehnung). 
The fixing of the Day of Atonement was, how- 
ever, a perennial difficulty until a calculated 
calendar was finally adopted, based on the Metonic 
cycle with variations which do not belong to the 
scope of the present article. 

Beginning of the Year.—‘' The Hebrew year had 
begun in the autumn with the month of Sep- 
tember; but side by side with this West-Semitic 
calendar there had also been in use in Palestine 
another calendar, that of Babylonia, according to 
which the year began with Nisan or March. It 
was the Babylonian Calendar which was now 
introduced for ritual purposes. While the civil 
year still began in the autumn, it was ordained 
that the sacred year should begin in the spring. 
The sacred year was determined by the annual 
festivals, and the first of these festivals was hence- 
forth to be the Passover. The beginning of the 
new year was henceforth fixed by the Passover 
moon’ (Sayece, EHH p. 178). According to Dill- 
mann (Monatsberiehte, Societas Regia Scientiarum, 
Berlin, 1881) both the autumn and the spring new 
years are pre-exilic. The autunin era was, he holds, 
an economic rather than a calendar year; but, as 
Nowack well remarks, to an agricultural people 
the economic year must have coincided with the 
calendar year. That at all events an economic 
year began in the autumn is clear from such 
phrases as πο nvya, ΠΡΟ nopn (‘the end of the 
year,’ Ex 9816 342, cf. 1 S 20) used in deseribing 
the autumn harvest festival. The narrative of the 
Flood places the commencement on the 17th of the 
2nd month, which on an autumn reckoning would 
correspond with the rainy season. The sabbatical 
year began in autumn (Lv 25°), though it was not 
at the beginning of a calendar year (being on the 
10th of the month), The royal years also at one 
time began in the autumn, and the synchronism 
of the Jewish events with the regnal year of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Jeremiah (467) seems to sup- 
port the same conclusion. Dillmann at all events 
infers that the second half of the Jewish royal 
on corresponded with the first half of the Baby- 
omian royal year (the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
corresponds both to the first year of Nebuchad- 


nezzar, Jer 251, and to the twenty-first of his pre- | 


decessor Nabopolasar, in which the tattle of 
Carchemish was fought). 

But besides the autumn year a spring era seems 
also to have been pre-exilic. The use of the term 
mei nawn for the resumption of royal campaigns 
(28 111,1 K 20% %, 2 Ch 36”) points to a spring 
era. So also does the order of the feasts. In the 
oldest form (Ex 23!*"!6), as well as in “ (Ex 34!*-22), 
and Deut. (161-17), the cycle begins with Passover 
and ends with Tabernacles. A Babylonian in- 
fluence, to which was, however, due the intro- 
duction of the new names for the months, need 
not therefore be sought for this fixing of the be- 
ginning of the year in the spring (Ex 12°, and in 
Priestly Code throughout), but the period of the 
Exile no doubt did mark the completion of the 
change from the autumnal to the vernal equinox. 
By this arrangement the order of the months 
began in Nisan, but the succession of years began 
in Tishri. Joseplius is clearly accurate when he 
says (Ant. τ. 111. 3): ‘ Moses appointed that Nisan, 
which is the same with Xanthicus, should be the 
first month for their festivals, because he brought 
them out of Egypt in that month: so that this 
month began the year, as to all the solemnities 
they observed to the honour of God—although he 
preserved the original order of the months as to 
selling and buying and other ordinary afiairs.’ 
The Mishna (Rosh Hashana i. 1) enumerates 
four new years—Nisan (for kings and the cycle of 
feasts), Elul (for the tithes of cattle), Tishri (for 
years, as at present in the Jewish Calendar, sab- 
batical years and jubilees, and other agricultural 
purposes), Shebat (for trees). ‘ During the Exile,’ 
says Benzinger, ‘the new year seems to have been 
calculated not on the first but on the 10th of the 
7th month (Lv 25°, Ezk 40), only later was the 
great Atonement festival fixed on this day.’ But 
it may be doubted whether the 10th of the 7th 
month was ever the beginning of a calendar year. 
But the lst of Tishri with its rite of blowing the 
shéphar (see TRUMPET), and its later spiritual 
associations as a day of penitence, acquired great 
importance in the Jewish Calendar. (On the 
history of the New Year Liturgy see Friedmann 
in JQA, vol. i. p. 621.). 

Divisions of the Year.—The regular Hebrew 
word for ‘year’ is 13y (Assyr. sanu ‘to change,’ 
whence sattw ‘year’). In Daniel j3y means both 
an indefinite period of time (like the Heb. ny), and 
more definitely a year (Dn 4 and 7”), Buhl com- 
pares a similar definition of meaning in the case of 
the word χρόνος, which in new Greek signifies 
‘year.’ In Daniel, again (127), we meet with a use 
of win for ‘ year,’ though elsewhere the word more 
generally denotes an appointed or recurrent pared 
such as the feast (exclusive of the Sabbath and 
New Moon). Another word [5], which occurs only 
in late Hebrew (Ec 3!, Neh 2°) as a generic term 
for ‘time,’ had already acquired in canonical 
Hebrew (Est 951. 81) the sense of season or festival, 
which it conveyed in Rabbinic Hebrew.* The 
ordinary seasons of the year were also distin- 
guished in Hebrew as γὴὺ ‘summer’ and "7A 
‘autumn and winter.’ August is usually the 
warmest month, February the coldest in Judea. 
The 4h was further divided into two parts (Dt 
114) by the ay ‘earlier rain’ (October) and vipbp 
‘the later rain’ (spring equinox). Generic terms 
for the differences of temperature were 7p ‘cold’ 
(Gn 8”) and on ‘heat’ (i0.). The sowing period 
was known as vu (70.), the harvest-time as ΤΥ 
(mid-April till mid-June, the barley and wheat- 
harvest being meant), 


*The Babylonian year was divided into re# satte ‘ begin- 
ning of the year,’ mésil satti ‘the middle of the year, and 
kit satté ‘end of the year.’ Two of the terms are paralleled 
in Hebrew. 
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iii. Montus.—The Hebrew months have always 
been lunar, and extended from one new moon to 
another. The oldest Semitie word for month was 
archu (my), which properly signifies the ‘ beginning 
of the month’ (Muss-Arnolt, p. 78. Much of the 
following information is derived from this excel- 
lent authority). The same word appears in Ara- 
mean (Ezr 64, Dn 4%), Phoenician, and Ethiopic. 
In Hebrew the word is common in the pre-exilic 

assages, but it beeame entirely superseded by won. 

his last word, properly ‘new-moon’ (which see), 
is employed (like the Assyrian iddisuw) only for the 
beginning of the month, by other Semitic peoples ; 
its use for ‘month’ was an innovation of the 
Israelites. 

There are three sets of terms to distinguish 
the biblical months—(q@) old (Canaanite) names, (δ) 
numbers, and {c) the Babylonian names. 

(a) Of the first class only four have survived: 
these names are all derived from climatic and 
economic conditions. Similarly, the earliest 
epithets of the months among the Babylonians 
are connected with agriculture and the pastoral 
life. 

Abib (2°28 month of the ripening ears, Ex 13 

ete.), subsequently the lst month. 

Ziv (1 month of flowers, 1 Καὶ 6'), subsequently 

the 2nd month. 

Ethanim (cins month of perennial streams, 

1 K 85, subsequently the 7th month. 
Bul (»2 rain month, 1 Καὶ 038), subsequently the 
8th month. 
The last two names also occur in Pheenician in- 
scriptions ; Hthanim having been found in Cyprus 
(middle of 4th cent. B.C.) and Bul in Sidon (4th 
cent. B.C. ; see Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and 
Archeology, pp. 137, 188, and Bull-Gesenius, s.v.). 

(6) In the time of the Exile these old Canaanite 
names were dropped, and the months were dis- 
tinguished by numerals, as in parts of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Kings (in the latter the old names 
are explained by numbers, 1 K 6'* 8%), lastly in 
Hageai (11 21) and Zechariah (17 71). See Nowack, 
Heb. Archiologie, i. Ὁ. 217. 

(c) From the Exile the new Babylonian names 
begin to find a definite place in the Hebrew 
Calendar. The proofs for the Babylonian origin 
of these names may be found in Muss-Arnolt, in 
Sehrader, COT (ii. 69). Cf. Schtirer, Appendix 11]. 
Of the twelve names only seven occur in Seripture, 
but the whole twelve appear in the Jfegillath 
Taanith, which in its original form dates before 
the Christian era. 

(1) Nisan jo, Ξανθικός, Xanthicus, March-April. 

The English equivaleuts are inexact: Nisan mostly corre- 
gponds to part of March and part of April. Nisan occurs in 
Neh 21, Est 37, The Gr. form Nicéy (Nure[v]) occurs in 1 Es δῦ, 


Ad. Est 11, and often in Josephus. The Maccdonian ‘an- 
thicus is found in 2 Mac 1150. 89, 88. The first month in the 
Babylonian year is ni-sa-a(a)-nu, from nesu (Heb. o3) to 
*move,’ or ‘start.’ It is the opening month of the ecclesi- 
astical year. That the vernal equinox occurred in Nisan is 
attested hy Josephus (Ant. 1, x. 5) and also in cuneiform 
literature (Muss-Arnolt, p. 77). Nisan corresponded to the first 
zodiacal sign (Aries) in which the vernal equinox fell. That 
Josephus frequently uses the Macedonian names ag equivalent 
to the Ileb.-Bab. does not imply that he thought that the two 
series of months began on identical days.* 


(2) Iyyar vx, ᾿Αρτεμίσιος, April-May. 

Not named in Scripture, but found in Mishna, Rosh 
Hashana i, 3; Jos. Ant. vil. iii. 1 Clee), Hypomnest. 27 
(Eiep); Bab. a-a-ru. Derivation uncertain; perhaps connected 
with ἫΝ ‘to be bright’ (g0 Delitzsch), or x ‘to send forth, 
open, germinate,’ whence ARU ‘flower’ (so Muss-Arnolt), This 
would make the meaning equivalent to Ziv and April (aperire). 
The Megillath Taanith identifies Iyyar with the 2nd month 
mentioned in 1 Mac 1351, 


* The Dioscorinthius of 2 Mac 117! is quite obscure (cf. note 
in RVm). It is barely probable that the author wrote Dios- 
curus (the reading of O.L.), the name of the third Cretan month 
(see Kamphausen’s note in Kautzsch’s Apokr. ad loc.), 


(3) Sivan jp, Δαίσιος, May-June. 


Est 89; Mishna, Shekalim tii. 1, etc. Gr. Σιουάν (Bar 18), alsa 
Σειούαλ ; Bab. si-ma(n)-nu, pronounced later si-vanu. Delitasch 
(Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 16) derives from samw ‘to appoint’ 
(ow), Haupt from asamu ‘to mark.’ 


(4) Tammuz nea, Πάνεμος, June-July. 


The word but not the month mentioned in Bible (zk 814), 
Mishna, 7'd'anith iv. 5; Bab. du-uzu. LXX has Θαμρμοούξ, 


(5) Ab ax, Agos, July-August. 

Not mentioned in Bible. Mishna, Pesachim iv. 6, ete.; Bab. 
a-bu; Jos. Ant. τν. iv. 7, "AG« [Niese reads Σα βά]. Delitzsch 
derives from Assyr. abu ‘hostile’ (from excessive heat of 
month), Haupt from abe * bulrushes’ (cf. Job 926 42K), the 
season in which bulrushes were cut for building purposes. 


This, with two other months, was consecrated by the Baby- 
lonians to building. 


(6) Elul "bx, Γορπιαῖος, August-September. 
Neh 6); Mishna, Shekalimiii. 1, etc.; ᾿Ελούλ, 1 Mac 1427; Bab. 


wulu. Perhaps from bby (alalu) ‘to shout for joy,’ inasmuch 


as the month represented the resurrection of Tammuz-Adonis 
(Muss-Arnolt). 


(7) Tishri "wa, Ὑπερβερεταῖος, Septem ber—October. 


Not named in Scripture. Mishna, Shefalin iii. 1, etc.; Gr. 
Oirpi ; Jos. Ant. vil. iv. L[as amended by Hudson; Niese reads 
"Adipe]; Bab. tish-ri-tum. From surru ‘begin,’ ‘dedicate.’ 
The Assyrians, like the Jews, had two new year days—Nisan 
for the sacred year, Tishri for the civil. The Seleucidean year 
began in Nisan, the Arsacidan with Tishri (Epping and Strass- 
maier, Astronomisches aus Babylon, p. 177). The month was 
dedicated to the sun-god, and Halévy (Wélanges de critique θῇ 
dhistoire, p. 178) conjectures that this originated the later 
Jewish association of Tishri with the Creation and the Day of 
Judgment. 


(8) Marcheshvan p79, Atos, October-November. 

Not named in Scripture. Mishna, Ta'anith i. 3, etc.; Jos. 
Mepoovdévys; Bab. arachsamna (‘eighth month’)="poy mu. 
Original form probably jaynn, whence pwn (1 and D being 
often interchanged in later Babylonian). Modern Hebrew re- 
garded Heshvan as the name of the month (mar being taken to 
mean ‘drop,’ ‘rainy season’). Dillmanu and Stade see in the 
Bab. name of this month a relic of the oldest method of count- 
ing the months by numbers and not by names. See Siegfried- 
Stade, Dict. s.v. nV. 


(9) Kislew 1b, ᾿Απελλαῖος, November—December. 

Zec 71, Neh 11; Mishna, Rosh Hashana i. 3, ete.; Gr. Χασελεξὶ 
(1 Mac 194 etc. ; Jos. Ant. xu. v. 4, yoerdev); in Palmyrene In- 
scriptions bbpa ; Bab. kisltimu. Derivation uncertain. 


(10) Tebeth nay, Αὐδυναῖος, December-January. 


Est 216; Mishna, Ta‘anith iv. 5, ete.; Jos. Τέβεθος (Ant. Σι. 
vy. 4, but see Niese); Bab. tebetum. Tebu (Ileb. yan)=‘ to 
sink,’ ‘dip,’ The rainy season begins in 10th month. 


(11) Shebat »3y, Περίτιος, January-February. 


Zec 17; Mishna, Rosh Hashana i. 1; Gr. Σαβάτ (1 Mac 1614); 
Bab. sha-ba-tu. 


(12) Adar 71x, Adverpos, February-March. 


Freq. in Esth., Ezr615; Mishna, Shekalim 1.1, etc.;’ Adép, 1 Mac 
7435 Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 49, ete.; Bab. addaru. Delitzach derives 
from a root ‘to be dark’ in contrast to aru. It was, says 
Muss-Arnolt, the name of this month that induced former 
investigators to derive the Heh. names from Persian, for Adar 
is also a Persian month name. (See Benfey, Monatsnamen 
einiger alter Volker), The intercalated month was a second 
Adar (Heb. °32 18, Megilla i. 4, or 118)). 


iv. WEEKS AND DAys.—The week of seven days 
(3: }}} 15 an obvious derivative of the lunar month, 
for the week corresponds roughly to the phases of 
the moon. The discrepancy would not affect the 
Hebrew week, for there is no indieation that the 
new moon in historical times coincided with the 
beginning of the week. The Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians knew the seven-day week, and the week 
began with the moon, whereas the Hebrew week 
ran regularly through the whole year, especially 
when the weekly Sabbath replaced the new nicon 
in importance as a sacred day. Nowack (ii. 215) 
unnecessarily assumes that the Israelites probably 
borrowed the week from the Babylonians. He, 
with others (see Holzinger on Ex 12°), detects 
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traces of an older Hebrew week of ten days (Gn 
2455, Ex 12%), but this is very doubtful. It would 
perhaps fit in with the idea of a year of 360 days 
(traces of a thirty-day month being detected by 
Nowack in Nu 20%, Dt 34%, ef. 2115, as well as in 
the Flood narrative). Driver holds that ‘it is diffi- 
cult not to agree with Schrader, Sayce, and other 
Assyriologists in regarding the week of seven days, 
ended by a Sabbath, as an institution of Baby- 
lonian origin’ (op. cet. p. 18), The week thus is 
presupposed by the Creation narrative, and is not 
derived from it. ‘In other words, the week de- 
termined the ‘‘days” of Creation, not the days of 
Creation the week’ (2d.). This may well be, and 
yet the Hebrew week not necessarily a derivative 
from Babylon. (Jastrow has shown that the 
Hebrew Creation narrative is more independent 
of Babylonian parallels than has usually been sup- 
posed. JQ xill. p. 6201). See, further, on 
this subject, Jensen in Ztschr. f. deutsehe Wort- 
forschung, Sept. 1900, p. 153 ii. ; and art. SABBATH 
above, p. 319. 

In the NT (as in neo-Hebrew) the week is termed 
σάββατον, and the days of the week were numbered, 
not named. The eve of the Sabbath (Friday) was 
called παρασκευή (Mt 27%, Lk 2354, Jn 19%! 42, apé- 
σαββατον Mk 15”, Jth 8°). Mondays and Thursdays 
acquired special importance in the later Jewish life, 
for the public reading of the Law and the holding of 
law-courts occurred on those days (see Schiirer, 1]. 
1-83, 190). Schwarz (Jiidische Kalender, p. 7) sug- 
gests that the numbering of the Christian Ferze 
was derived from the Heb. usage Azviza tee) Ἢ fiend, 
See, however, Ideler, Handbueh, ii. 180. 

The Babylonians divided the day (01) into equal 
parts by sun-watches, and were also acquainted 
with the 60 system (minutes and seconds). The 
Syrian peoples may have acquired similar know- 
ledge from the Babylonians, but there is no trace 
of this among the Israelites in the pre-exilic 
period. There was an important difference be- 
tween the Israelites and Babylonians, for, while 
the former began the day at sunset, the latter 
began the day with the morning. There are, 
according to most modern commentators, indi- 
cations of the Babylonian reckoning in the first 
chapter of Genesis and, according to Dillmann, in 
Ex 12% 18 Lv 23%, The chaotic darkness (Gn 1°) 
lies behind the reckoning; with the creation of 
light began the first morning, and the first day 
extended till the next morning (so Dillmann). 
The reckoning from evening to evening became 
the exclusive Jewish method ‘ with the triumph of 
the Law.’ The system is also met with among the 
Arabs, Athenians, and Gauls (οἷ. Pliny, AN ii. 
79). The evening-morning day was the 773 2 of 
Dn 8 (though Driver and others explain the 
phrase in Daniel to mean half-days). Cf. the 
νυχθήμερον of 2 Co 11%, There was no exact division 
of the day into parts before the Exile, the natural 
order being followed: aw ‘evening,’ 773 ‘ morn- 
ing,’ and oviny ‘mid-day.’ The day declined (Je 
1958), perhaps with reference to shadows on a sun- 
dial (so Moore, but οἵ. Jer 64; see DIAL), the 
evening turned in ay nip (Gn 24%); there were 
also terms for the evening twilight when the 
cool sea-breeze blew (η:} Job 24%, ef. ova nm? Gn 
38): the dawn ascended ("nea aby Gn 1916 32%); 
compare such expressions as ‘when the day was 
hot’ (avg of Gn 181, ef. 18 11°). In neo-Hebrew 
there were other phrases of a similar nature 
(Mishna, Berakhoth i.). We meet in the Bible 
with parts of the day described as the time when 
certain occupations were usual; as the time 
when girls were accustomed to fetch the water re- 
quired for domestic use (Gn 24"); ‘ while the day 
was still great’ (Gn 297) is another similar phrase, 
but it indicates an earlier point in the afternoon ; 
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the time of bringing the meal-offering (1 K 18%) 
and of the evening sacrifice (Ezr 9%, Dn 97), 
These last two refer to the same point of time. 
nr sometimes means ‘day’ in contradistinction to 
‘nicht’? (aj%>) Gn 297, sometimes it represents the 
civil day of 24 hours, including night (Gn 15 etc.),. 
The phrase m27y9 p32 ‘ between the two evenings’ 
(Ex 1612 etc.), the time at which the paschal lamb 
and (Ex 29° ete.) the daily evening offering were 
brought, represents some period in the late after. 
noon. 

The Hebrews also had terms for the days in 
relation to one another—wpx ‘the previous even- 
ing,’ Sinn or Stony ‘yesterday,’ 792 ‘ to-morrow,’ aw>y 
‘the day before yesterday.’ But they did not 
divide the days into hours until late; in fact, the 
custom long persisted of counting by portions of 
the day. The term yn (in derivation =‘ moment,’ 
movimentum) meant an ‘instant,’ or a longer, but 
still very brief, interval of time, the chief idea 
being suddenness or rapid passage. yy ‘hour’ is 
Aramaic (Dn 3%), and is common in Syr. and in 
later Hebrew. ‘Originally it denoted any small 
interval of time, and was only gradually fixed to 
what we call an “hour”’ (Driver). The hours 
of the Mishna differed in duration, as they were 
reckoned as jth of the actual day. Earlier than 
the division of the day into hours was the division 
of the night into three watches (7 7Dyx, NY), La 
219 Jo 7, Ex 144,18 114. The threefold division 
continued into post-Roman times, Ist cent. (Bera- 
khoth 36); but the Roman division into four watches 
was also known (2).; οἵ, Mk 13°5, where all four 
watches are referred to: ‘in the evening’ ὀψέ, ‘ at 
midnight’ μεσονύκτιον, ‘at cock-crowing’ ἀλεκτρο- 
φωνίας, or ‘in the morning’ πρωΐ), and these ex- 
tended from six to six o’elock. Cock-crow is an 
interesting note of time (Lk 22%), to which con- 
siderable importance was attached by Rabbinical 
Jews. There is still a morning benediction in the 
Jewish liturgy to be recited at cock-crow. 

J. ABRAHAMS. 

TIMNA (yin, Gaurd). — Concubine of Eliphaz, 
Esau’s son, and mother of Amalek, Gn 36". The 
branch of the Amalekites in question was closely 
associated with the Horites, Gn 367”, 1 Ch 1° oi 
In all these passages the spelling should be Timna, 
the Heb. being everywhere yipp. RV has in- 
advertently followed AV spelling Timnah in Gr 
36”, See TIMNAH, No. 3. 


TIMNAH (nin ‘lot,’ ‘portion’).—4. A place on 
the N. boundary of Judah, situated between Beth- 
shemesh and ‘the side of Ekron’ (Jos 15" Β λίβα, A 
νότον, Thamna). Τὺ was a Philistine town ee 
Θαμναθά, Thamnatha), within the territory of Dan 
(Jos 19° B Θαμναθά, A Θαμνά, Themnatha), to which 
Samson went down from Zorah to take his wife 
(Jg 14:25. Jos, Ant. V. vill. 5, 6), whose father is 
called the Timnite in Jg¢ 15°. There Samson slew 
the young lion, and propounded his well-known 
riddle at the marriage-feast. Timnah was taken 
by the Philistines during the reign of Ahaz, not 
long after they had been completely subdued by 
Uzziah (2 Ch 2818 Θαμνά, Thamna); and later it was 
occupied by Sennacherib after he had defeated 
the Egyptians at Elteke (Adtaku). It is called in 
the inscriptions Tamnd, and is mentioned as lying 
between Elteke and Ekron (Schrader, KAT? 170). 

Timnah retains its old name almost unchanged, 
and is now Tibneh, on the 5. side of the valley of 
Sorek {γα es-Surar) and to the W. of Beth- 
shemesh (‘Ain Shems). The site is deserted, but 
is marked by ruined walls and rock-hewn caves, 
cisterns, and wine-presses. On the N. side of the 
ruins is a spring. Vineyards and olive groves still 
cover the hill-slopes between Tibneh and Wéddy 
es-Surar (PEF Mem. ii. 417, 441). 


TIMNATH 
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2. (B Θαμναθά, A Θαμνά; Thamna) A town in 
the hill-country of Judah, mentioned with Cain 
and Gibeah (Jos 1557. Itis now Tibna near Jeb'a 
(Gibeah), and about 8 miles west of Bethlehem. 
The site is marked by a few foundations only, and 
is reached by a path from Bewt Nettif, about 22 
miles to the west (PHF Mem. iti. 53). This is 
probably the Timnah (Gn 38 8-14, Θαμνά, Tham- 
natha), to which Judah ‘went up’ to visit his 
sheep-shearers. The narrative gives no other in- 
dication of position. 

3. (yinn; Θαμνά ; Thamna) The name of one of 
the ‘dukes’ of Edom, and probably also of a town 
or district (Gn 36%, 1 Ch 151; ef. Gn 36!?- *, 1 Ch 
139, See also art. TIMNA. Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom.) identify it with Thamna, a town of Edom 
in their day. C. W. WILSON. 


TIMNATH (AV Thamnatha; Θαμνάθα; Thamn- 
nata).—One of the strong cities in Juda built by 
Bacchides (1 Mac 9). The name occurs between 
Bethel and Pharathon. Pharathon may perhaps 
be a corruption of Ephraim (e¢-Taiyibeh), and in 
this ease Timnath would be Thamna, now Tibneh, 
on the Roman road from Antipatris to Jerusalem, 
which Josephus says was the chief town of a 
toparchy (BJ I. ii. 5). G. A. Smith (HGHL 
355 n.) considers that the two names Timnath and 
Pharathon should not be separated, and that they 
represent one place,—Pharathon being ἢ εν 
Farah, and Timnath being recognized in thename 
Tammin, so common now at the head of Wdady 
Farah. But this position is too far N. to have 
been in Judza. C. W. WILSON. 


TIMNATH-HERES (0717 ning ‘ portion of the sun’ ; 
B Θαμναθάρες, A Θαμναθάρ᾽" ews: Thamnath Sare).— 
The name of Joshua’s inheritance and burial-place 
(Jg 2°), which is called Timnath-serah in Jos 1950 
and 24°, Heres is supposed by some commentators 
(Ewald, Bertheau, Miihlau, ete.) to be a very early 
copyist’s error for Serah, On the cther hand, it 
is held to be the correct form of the name by the 
Jews and Samaritans, who identify the place with 
Kefr Hdris.* But see TIMNATH-SERAH., 

C. W. WILSON. 

TIMNATH~-SERAH (mp rina; B Θαμαρχάρης, 
Θαμναθασαχαρά, A Θαμναθσαρά, Θαμνασαχάρ; Tham- 
nath Seraa, Thamnath Sare).—The place given by 
the children of Israel to Joshua as an inheritance, 
and in the border of which he was buried. It was 
in the hill-country of Ephraim, and on the north side 
of the mountain of Gaash (Jos 1959 24%), In Jg 29 
the name is written Timnath-Heres (see preceding 
art.). According to Josephus, Joshua was buried 
at Thamna (Θαμνά), a city of Ephraim (Anz. ν. i. 
29). This is apparently identical with Thamna, 
the chief town of a toparchy (BJ It. iii. δ), which 
adjoined the toparchy of Lydda (Onom.), and was 
reduced to subjection by Vespasian before he 
marched on Lydda and Jamnia (BJ Iv. viii. 1). 
Thamna, now Tibuch, occupied an important 
position on the road from Jerus. to Antipatris 
and Ceesarea. It was taken by Cassius (Ant. xIVv. 
x1. 2), and was oecupied by John the Essene, at 
the commencement of the Jewish war (B./ 1. xx. 
4). Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Θαμναθσαρά) 
say that Timnath-serah, the town of Joshua, where 
his tomb was shown, was in the hill-country, and 
that it was in the territory of Dan. They identified 
it with the Zhamna to which Judah went up to 
visit his sheep-shearers (Gn 38"), and placed it in 
Dan, or Judah, on the border of Lydda, and on the | 
road from that place to Jerus. (Onom. Θαμνά). 


* Τὸ is not improbable that by an intentional metathesis, to 
avoid anything that savoured of idolatry, Timnath-heres, ‘ partion 
of the sun,’ was changed into Timnath-serak. See Heres, ad 
fin.; and cf. Moore on Jg 99. 


' place of John Mark, if not of Barnabas. 


Elsewhere (s. Tads) they state that Joshua’s tomb 
was shown near Thamna, on the N. side of Gaas, 
a mountain of Ephraim. Jerome takes St. Paula 
to Timnath-serah after leaving Bethel, and before 
reaching Shiloh (Zip. Paul. xv.). The place referred 
to by Eusebius and Jerome is Tibneh. 

Two sites have been proposed for Timnath-serah, 
and their claims may be thus stated— 

(1) Tibveh is an old Tibnath, and the position, 
guarding an approacli to the interior of the country, 
is a suitable one for the home of the great Jewish 
warrior. Josephus probably, and early Christian 
tradition certainly, identifies it with the city of 
Joshua. In the north face of a hill to the 8. of 
the ruins there is a remarkable group of rock-hewn 
tombs; a great oak tree near the tomb is called 
Sheikh et-Teim, ‘the chief servant of God’; and 
about 3 miles to the E. is Kefr Jsha‘a, or Joshua’s 
villave (PEF Mem. 11. 374-378; Guérin, Samarie, 
ii. 89, etc.). The identification with Tibnch is ac- 
cepted by most moderns, ¢.g. Dillm. (on Jos 1959), 
Moore, Miihlau (in Riehm’s H JVB), Buhl (170). 

(2) Kefr Haris, about 9 miles south of Nddlus, 
is, according to existing Samaritan tradition, the 
burial-place of Joshua and Caleb. It is also the 
Kefr Cheres of the Jewish pilgrims, Rabbi Jacob 
(A.D. 1258), hap-Parelu, ete., which Sehwarz (151) 
places 8. of Nablus. Tothe E. of the village there 
are two sacred places (makdms)—one named Νοῦν 
Kifl, the ‘Prophet of the Division by Lot,’ the 
other Neby Kulda, or Kunda. Conder identifies 
the first with Joshua, the second he takes to be a 
corruption of Caleb (PEF Mem. i. 378). If the 
identification with Kefr Hdéris be accepted, it must 
be supposed that the name of the place, Timnath, 
has disappeared whilst its distinctive title, Heres 
or Serah, has survived. Ο, W. WILSON. 


TIMON (Tivwv).—One of the seven elected (Ac 
6°) to assist the apostles by ‘serving tables.’ Later 
legends about him will be found in the Acta Sanc- 
torum under April 19, when he was commemorated. 


TIMOTHEUS (Τιμόθεος). —14. A leader of the 
Ammonites who was defeated in many battles by 
Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mac 55 347. 9 Mae 839 98 1024-37). 
According to2 Mac 1057 he was slain at the capture 
of Gazara by the forces of Judas. For the un- 
chronological setting of the narrative in 2 Mac. 
see vol, ili. Ὁ. 1915. 2. The AV form of the name 
TIMOTHY everywhere in NT except2Co 1,1 Til’, 
2 Ti 17, Philem}, He 1333, 


TIMOTHY (Τιμόθεος), St. Paul’s young and trusted 
companion, was a native of Lystra, or possibly of 
Derbe (Ac 16! 204, where see Blass); the son of a 
Greek father and of a mother who was a Jewess at 
least by religion (2 Ti 1°) and probably also by 
birth. The son of a mixed marriage, he received 
a name which was fairly common in Greek (1 Mac 
δ. 2 Mac 8), but which by its significance would 
be acceptable to a religious Jewess ; he was trained 
by his mother m the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3"), but 
was not circumcised. When St. Paul reached 
Lystra on his First Missionary Journey, the young 
Timothy accepted Christianity, being converted by 
St. Paul (1 Co 417), and probably was a witness 
of his sufferings at this time (2 Ti 3!" 4, ef. Ac 1433). 
By the time of the Second Missionary Journey he 
was a disciple well known to the Christians both 
in Lystra and in Iconium: the mention of his 
mother first, the description of her in some MSS 
of the Western text as ‘a widow,’ and perhaps the 
use of ὑπῆρχεν (Ac 16°), make it probable that his 
father was already dead. 

St. Paul was attracted by Timothy, and wished 
to have lim as a travel-companion to take the 
If we 
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may refer to this occasion the language of 1 Ti 118 
4149 Ti 16, St. Paul was not left unaided in this 
decision. Prophetic utterances, perhaps those of 
Silas, who was himself a prophet (Ac 1652), led Paul 
to him: the local presbyters laid their hands upon 
him (cf. Ac 138); Paul joined in the formal setting 
apart of ‘his son’ for the task; he himself wit- 
nessed a noble confession in their presence (1 Ti 
65) ; and thus received a formal ministry (2 Ti 4°, 
Ac 19"), perhaps with the title of ‘evangelist’ 
(2 Ti 45), but in 1 Th 25 he is loosely classed with 
Paul and Silas as an ‘apostle.’ In one respect 
Timothy was not fitted for the task: St. Paul’s 
plan was to preach first to the Jews, and they 
would be offended by the presence of one who was 
half-Jew by birth and yet never circumcised, so 
St. Paul took him and perhaps with his own hand 
circumcised him (cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 
pp- 84-87; The Christian EHeclesia, pp. 178-188 ; 
and, as against the historical character of this 
incident, Holtzmann, Die Pastoral-Briefe, pp. 67- 
78). Timothy now became a loyal companion, 
slaving for St. Paul as a son for a father (Ph 27”) ; 
he took an active part in preaching at Thes- 
salonica (1 Th 1. 2 passim); accompanied Paul to 
Bereea, aud stayed there when St. Paul was obliged 
to withdraw to Athens, but at the apostle’s request 
followed him speedily thither. Thence he was 
despatched at once on an important mission to 
strengthen the Thessalonians who were suffering 
under persecution, and on returning with his 
report found St. Paul already removed to Corinth. 
His presence and the news he brought gave St. 
Paul new life, for Timothy joined him in preaching 
Jesus Christ the Son of God (2 Co 1): he was 
associated with Paul and Silvanus in both letters 
to the Thessalonians, and was perhaps the seribe 
in each ease, though there is not sufficient ground 
for accepting Spitta’s theory (zur Gesch. des Ur- 
christenthums, 1. p. 110) that 2 Thess. was his 
composition. After this time he is not men- 
tioned again until we find him with Paul at 
Ephesus on the Third Missionary Journey (Ac 
19°"); he may have been with him all the time, 
or may have stayed at Ephesus, a stay which 
would have qualified him for his later work 
there. On this oceasion he was sent again on a 
mission—this time with Erastus and apparently 
other brethren (1 Co 16") to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth (1 Co 41, The mission took place 
shortly before the writing of 1 Cor. (4!"); its purpose 
was to remind the Corimthians of St. Paul’s ‘ ways 
in Christ’; St. Paul was anxious about the result ; 
he was afraid that Timothy would be timid, and that 
others might set him at nought, and he bespoke a 
kindly reception for him (1 Co 16%"), The effect 
of his mission was not successful; he brought back 
news which caused Paul great anxiety and neces- 
sitated a mission of Titus; it is possible that a 
personal attack was made on Timothy, and that he 
is ὁ ἀδικηθείς of 2 Co 712 in whose interests Paul had 
demanded sharp punishment on the offender (see 
PAUL, vol. 111. p. 711°). However this may be, he 
followed Paul to Macedonia, was associated with 
him there in the writing of 2 Cor., and was with 
him in Corinth as an active worker (ὁ συνεργός μου) 
who sends greeting to the Christians at Rome (Ro 
1671, if this chapter belongs to this date). When 
Paul started on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
Timothy was one of his party, and was with him 
at Troas(Ac 20*°); but he is not mentioned again 
in the Acts, though he probably completed the 
journey to Jerusalem. He must also have joined 
Paul in his imprisonment at Rome, as he is associ- 
ated with him in writing Col. (11), Philemon (ν.ἷ), 
and Philippians (1!); and St. Paul contemplates 
sending him on a mission to the Philippian Church 
(2-24), Of this no more is heard; but on the sup- 
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ἘΠΕῚ σα of the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, 
aul when released joined Timothy in the East, 
and while on a journey to Macedonia left him in 
charge of the Church of Ephesus (1 Ti 13). His 
task was to be the representative of the absent 
apostle, who was hoping to return shortly ; he was 
to check false teaching, to order publie worship, 
to regulate the requisite qualifications for the 
ministry, and to exercise discipline over all orders 
in the Church. It may be that for this task he 
was formally set apart by laying on of hands both 
of the apostle and of the presbyters (1 Ti 18 414, 
2 Ti 1°, but see above). As the apostle might be 
delayed from returning, he wrote 1 Timothy to 
lay stress on the points of primary importance 
and to strengthen and embolden Timothy. Not 
long thereafter Paul was arrested a second time 
and carried to Rome; thence he wrote 2 Timothy, 
begging Timothy not to be ashamed of the gospel, 
but to come with Mark to help him in his im- 
prisonment, and, before he leaves, to secure the 
transmission of true teaching by ordaining trust- 
worthy ministers. It may have been on this visit 
to Rome that Timothy was himself arrested on the 
occasion on which the writer of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews mentions his release (He 1323), 


Of Timothy’s subsequent history little can be said with cer- 
tainty. He maybe [but this is very unlikely] the ‘angel’ of 
the Church of Ephesus addressed in Rev 21-7; he may be one of 
the sources from which St. Luke gained information for the 
composition of the Acts, though there is no ground for regard- 
ing him as the author of the book or of the ‘ We’ sections (see 
Zahn, Hinlectung, ii. Ὁ. 424). Church tradition regarded him 
as having continued bishop of Ephesus until his death (Const. 
Apostol. vii. 46; Euseb. iii. 46), as having been martyred in a 
popular tumult when he tried to dissuade the people from 
taking part in the violent and coarse orgies of the χωταγώγιον 
(a festival of which there is no mention elsewhere), and his bones 
are said to have been transferred to Constantinople by Con- 
stantius (Polycrates and Simeon Metaphrastes quoted in the 
Acta Sanctorum, iii. pp. 176-183, Menon, ad Jan. 22; Lipsius, 
Die Apocryphen Apostelgesch. ii. 2, 372-400). 


Though Titus is a stronger man and more able 
to deal with crises, yet Paul’s love and affection 
goes out more lavishly to the younger Timothy, 
whose character is clearly marked. He is affec- 
tionate to tears (2 Ti 14), delicate and often ill 
(1 Ti 5%), timid (1 Co 161°), shrinking from a proper 
assertion of his own authority (1 Ti 4"), needing 
to be warned against youthful Iusts (2 Ti 27%), to 
be encouraged to face shame for Christ’s sake 
(2 Ti 18), Yet he has been Paul’s loyal follower 
and imitator from the first (2 Ti 310), he is his 
‘genuine’ son (1 Ti 13), his loved son (2 Ti 1’), his 
son loved and faithful in the Lord (1 Co 4!"); of one 
mind with himself (Ph 2%), ‘working the Lord’s 
work as I do’ (1 Co 16"); ‘my fellow-worker’ 
(Ro 167) ; ‘our brother and God’s minister’ (1 Th 
32); ‘the slave of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 11), who ‘seeks 
the things of Jesus Christ ’ (1d, 274). 


Timothy’s death is commemorated in the Greek and Armenian 
Churches on Jan. 22, in the Coptic Church on Jan. 23, in the 
Latin and Maronite Ohurches on Jan. 24, though the earlier 
Latin calendars place it on Sept. 27, perhaps as following the 
day of the commemoration of St. John, who was thought of as. 
his predecessor in the see of Ephesus (Lipsius, /.c. p. 3925 
Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale utriusque Ecclesie, Innsbruck, 

W. Lock. 
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. Historical Situation. 

ii. Analysis. 

iii. Literary Dependence, 

iv. Situation implied at Ephesus: (a) False 

teaching ; (b) Church organization 

vy. Authorship. 

vi. Integrity. 
vii. Value. 


—_ 


Literature. 


i, HISTORICAL SITUATION. —St. Paul had re- 
cently been with Timothy: either they had been 
together in Ephesus, or Timothy had come from 


i 
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Ephesus to meet Panl at some point on his Journey 
to Macedonia (cf. the situation of Ac 2017 with 15). 
St. Paul was bound to go forward, but hoped to re- 
turn shortly : yet he was so much impressed with 
the dangerous tendencies of some false teachers at 
Ephesus, who were tempting the brethren there 
from walking in ‘sober gospel ways,’ that he 
pressed Timothy to stay on in order to counteract 
them. 

Some time elapsed. Paul may have heard that 
all was not prospering at Ephesus, possibly through 
a letter from Timothy himself, or his natural 
anxiety (cf. 1 Thess.) may have prompted him to 
write. Timothy was, indeed, a ‘genuine son’; he 
had witnessed a good confession in the past, pro- 
phecies had pointed him out for the task, he had 
received a special gift for his ministry by the laying 
on of hands (122% 44 6”); yet he was naturally 
timid, he was young (4:3), he had frequent attacks 
of illness (57), he might be misled (57 6%); St. 
Paul’s own return might be delayed (3): so he 
writes this letter to press his original charge more 
solemnly on Timothy, to encourage him in his 
work, to guide him in his teaching and dealing 
with various classes in the Church, and to regu- 
late certain points of Church order, which needed 
organization without delay. 

The central purpose is summed up in 3” ἕνα εἰδῇς 
πῶς δεῖ ἐν οἴκῳ θεοῦ ἀναστρέφεσθαι. 

The subjects are miscellaneous, and no very exact 
analysis can be expected; but three points stand 
out clearly in the structure. (1) There is a rough 
correspondence between the introductory and the 
concluding sections; cf. 15:11 with 61°, 11820 with 
611-16. 20.21, These form a framework for the central 
vart. (2) Thecentral part falls into clearly-marked 
ikon and the kernel of the whole Epistle, which 
divides these halves, is 31°. The mystery of the 
Incarnate, Risen, and Ascended Lord is the fact on 
which Christian life and teaching is to be based, 
by which the Christian minister is to be inspired. 
(3) 6!"-!9 is a postscript, which would more naturally 
have been placed before or after 61" 2, but which was 
added as an after-thought, perhaps first suggested 
as needing treatment by 6” 7°, 

ii, ANALYSIS.— 


11.2, Greeting. 

Introductory, 138-20, 

(a) Reminder of the purpose for which Timothy was left at 
Ephesus (3), description of the false teaching as specu- 
lative rather than ministering to the spiritual life (4-5), 
as ignorantly taught by teachers who lay stress on law 
(8.7) without knowing the true purpose of law and its 
relation to the gospel (8-12), 

(δ) Personal expression of Paul’s own gratitude to Christ 
Jesus, who had entrusted him with the ministry iu 
spite of his past sin, as a proof of God's long-suffering 
and as an encouragement to others, for the gospel is 
summed up in the faithful saying, Χριστὸς ᾿Ιησοῦς ἦλθεν 
εἰς τὸν πόσμον ἃ μαρτωλοὺς σῶσωι (12-17), 

(This section is not only a personal digression called out by 
the thought of God’s mercy to himself, but is intended to point 
Timothy to the same source of strength for his task (ἐνδυνωμώ- 
cxvei, Cf. II 21), and to fix his mind on the central message of 
the gospel as a gospel of salvation from sin (cf. ὅ and 19}]. 

(6) Reiteration of the charge to Timothy, and enforcement 
of it by (1) a reminder of the past prophecies about 
him (6); (2) a warning drawn from the fate of two 
false teachers (19. 20), 

Formal advice, 21-62, A. General, 21-45, 

A. General regulations of Church Life. 

I, Lhe proper scope of Public Prayer.—This is to in- 
elude all mankind, and specially rulers, that Chris- 
tians may live a quiet life (21. 2). This is based on 
God's desire to save all men (8. 4), which itself rests 
on (1) the unity of God (5); (2) the nature of Christ 
representing both God and man (ib.); (8) the con- 
scious purpose of Christ’s death, who died for all, 
and commissioned Paul to teach this truth (6-7), 

il. The position of men and women at Publie Prayer.— 
Men are to lead the prayers (8); 
Women to dress modestly and avoid ostentation 
(9-10), to listen in silence and subjection (41.12), 
This is based on the order of creation (23), and 


B. Personal, 46-62. 


woman's action at the Fall @4). Yet woman too. 
will share the Christian salvation, if she abide in | 
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a Christian life, for the faithful saying declares 
σωθήσεται διὰ τῆς τεκνογονίας (15), 

lil. Rules for the choice of ministers. 

(1) For the ἐσίσκοπος. His position is one of honour 
and of work (31), hence he must be tested as to his 
private character (2:3); as to his power of ruling 
his own family well (4-5); he must not be a new 
convert (6), he must have won the respect of the 
heathen world (7). 

(2) For oséxoves: their private character must be 
tested (8-10), and their relation to their own family 
(@2). For their office, too, may be one of honour, 
and will raise their status in Christ’s sight (14). | 

(3) For γυναῖκες. They too, if in any official position, 
must have a high character (72). 

The purpose of all these regulations is to secure a right moral 
life and intercourse in God’s family, because it is His Church, 
and the upholder of the Truth. This truth is summed up in the 
well-known hymn about Christ— 

ἐφωνερώθη ἐν σωρπί, 
ἐδιχωιώθη ἐν πνεύμω τις 
ὥφθη ἀγγέλοις, 
ἐκηρύχθη ἐν ἔθνεσιν, 
ἐπιστεύθη ἐν κύσμω, 
ἀνελήμφθη ev δόξη, 

Warning.—Yet there are symptoms of false teaching, that will 
contradict this great truth, depreciating marriage and food, 
thougb tbey are God's creatures, God’s gifts, capable of sancti- 
fication, if received with prayer and thanksgiving (41-5). 

[This section forms the transition from Ato B, It stands in 
contrast to 316 (41 δὲ), but leads on to 48 (retrw)]. 

Β, Personal advice to Timothy. 

(a) With regard to his own teaching and conduct.—He 
is to be loyal to these truths (6), to avoid foolish 
fables (Ὁ, to exercise a true asceticism, such ag 
will produce true holiness—for holiness, according 
to the faithful saying, ἐπαγγελίαν ἔχει ζωῆς τῆς νῦν 
καὶ τῆς μελλούσης,-τϑα any effort is worth while, 
for our hope rests on a God of life, a Saviour of all 
mankind (611), He is to assert himself, in spite of 
his youth; to be a modcl of Christian character ; 
to attend to public reading, exhortation, teaching; 
to remember the gift given him for his task, and 
to throw his whole heart into his work (12-16), 

(b) For his dealings with various classes of people. 

1. Men, old and young (51).— 2. Women, old and 
young (2).—3. Widows, who are to be supported 
by the Church, only if their own families cannot 
do so @ and 4), who are to lead a religious life of 
prayer (5-6), There is to be kept a list of widows 
above 60 years of age, of good character; but 
younger widows are not to be enrolled upon it, but 
are to be encouraged to marry (7-16),—4. Preshyters: 
the hard-working are to be rewarded (17.18); the 
sinful to be formally tried and punished impar- 
tially (19-21); he must not ordain (? remit penalties) 
hastily, lest he should be entangled in the sins of 
others (22); but he must keep himself pure, though 
this need not imply total abstinence (23), and he 
will need caution in judgment, whetber for praise 
or blame (23. 25),—5, Slaves, whether under heathen 
or Christian masters (61-2), 

Conclusion. 

(a) Further denunciation of the false teachers, as con- 
ceited, ignorant, excited about questions which 
only produce envy and strife, striving to make 
money, knowing nothing of true Christian con- 
tent, but ruining themselves through the desire 
of gain (3-10 — 13-10), 

(δ) Solemn appeal to Timothy to avoid such teaching : 
to aim at spiritual qualities, to lay hold of eternal 
life, remembering his past confession; and to hold 
fast Paul’s commandment with the thought of the 
future appearance of the Lord (11-14=118-20), 

Doxology (45. 16), 

Postscript.—Further advice as to the teaching which 
Timothy is to give to the rich (17-19), 

Final appeal to Timothy to guard the deposit and to 
avoid false claims to knowledge (20. 21), 

Salutation. 


This analysis will have shown that the primary 
interest is ethical and spiritual. Morality, Salva- 
tion, Truth are the keynotes ; the Church worship 
and Church ministries are to minister to them. 
The kernel is the great hymn of 8.56, but each 
section has some great doctrinal statement or some 
faithful saying embedded in it, which leads up to 
or away from that climax (115 2*6 2! 448-1165), The 
Epistle is full of the thought of the Salvation of 
all inankind, the consecration of all Creation. 

At the same time it is personal throughout; and 
itis hard to believe that 1t was intended to be read 
out as it stands, in public ; though a greeting to the 
whole Church is added (67), and though the sub- 
stance of the teaching was meant to be conveyed 
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to the Church (4! δῖ 67-2"), and though certain 
sections (21:18 851-18. 53-16) are necessarily of a general 
kind. In these it is hard to feel sure whether the 
writer has only the local needs of Ephesus in his 
mind, or whether he was consciously framing 
rules which would be of universal application 
and obligation (cf. 1 Co 71, The phrase ἐν παντὶ 
τόπῳ (2°) favours the latter view; so perhaps does 
the use of ἐκκλησία in 3); and some of the rules deal 
with such essential doctrines or points of morality 
that the writer may have regarded them as ipso facto 
binding on every one: but his primary thought was 
probably only for the church or churches of which 
Timothy was in charge. 

111. LITERARY DEPENDENCE.—The OT is quoted 
as authoritative only once, 58=Dt 254 (ef. 1 Co 
9°); butits language is consciously adapted or its 
history appealed to n— 

o°—Gn 2 (ef, 1 Co 118). 
24 — Gn 38 (ef. 2 Co 113), 
44 =Gn 153, 

55 =Ps 45 (Ὁ) (ef. 1 P 3). 
518— Dt 19" (ef. 2 Co 133), 
6! =Is 525 (ef. Ro 9532. 

It will be noticed that nearly every passage had 
been used in earlier Pauline Epistles. 

In 218. 14 we have perhaps a later Jewish adapta- 
tion of the OT history. A Christian rhythmical 
hymn is quoted in 8.6. Christian sayings in 1» 
215 (2) 45 (2) (πιστὸς ὁ Adyos); Christian prophecy in 
41 (cf. 118 414); liturgical doxologies are used, 
which had probably passed from Jewish into 
Christian worship, in 1 66; traces of a creed 
seem to underlie 64%; and Greek proverbial say- 
ings, 19(?) 44 67, 

With regard to writings of the NT, there are 
interesting parallels with the Gospels, especially 
with St. Luke, which in 518 inay possibly be treated 
as ‘Seripture’ on a level with the OT; but none 
of the other parallels give the impression of literary 
quotation, so that it 1s probably not so here. 


Cf. 2° with Mk 10”, 

48 9} Lk ] S$*, 

5° 33 32 oe 

58, )~Siyg_:«10? (where Luke agrees verbally 
with 1 Tim., but Matt. 
differs), 

su , 985 

011-19 1030. 21, 


There are striking points of contact with 1 Peter ; 
ef, 2°) with 2P 818. 816 with 1 P 38-2, 5° with 
1 P 3°; but it is not clear whether they do (so 
von Soden) or do not (so Jtilicher) imply literary 
acquaintance: if they do, the priority seems to 
be clearly on the side of 1 Timothy. 

On the other hand, ‘an intimate acquaintance 
with the Pauline letters must be assumed on the 
part of the writer’ (Jiilicher), There are certainly 
conscious parallels with Romans and 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 


Cf. 11 with Ro 16%. 12 with 1 Co 7% 151, 
18 +5 “i 139, O11. 12 "» es 1112 1434, 
18 715. 43 1099, 
mo WB 8... Ὁ 9550) 
Nd 23 7» 16°. 518 29 39 9°. 
08 380, 519 oe 91. 
ΟἿ 9} 111 ., 900 43 


The likeness culminates in the relation to Titus 

and 2 Timothy. 
Cf, 11 δμὰ 1] with Tit 15. 
(] ᾧ 


112 with 2 Ti 13. 
26 07 1:1 
99 33 ® 


= ἘΦ 23 39 
32-4 ; ᾿ 1058. 37 χὰ a 26 
411 99 53 2", 4} 99 99 9. 
412 "Ὁ " ΟἿ and 16. 414 5» ‘3 16 
58 9? 5} 1, 5° 33 97 91 
6 33 39 eae 571 39 39 41 
6? O15 61 22 
614 τ μι O13 612 as = 41 
29 33) “Ὁ 9 ΕΣ) 99 


The parallels with Romans and 1 and 2 Cor, are 
explicable either as deliberate adaptations by some 
later writer or as the reiterations of the same 
thought by Paul himself. Those with 2 Tim. and 
Titus are stronger, and either point to nearly con- 
temporary composition by one writer or to a 
deliberate adaptation. It has been held by von 
Soden (Hdcom. p. 154), Moffatt (Historical NT, p. 
560), MeGiffert (A post. Age, p. 413), that 1 Tim. is 
the latest of the three, and based on 2 Tim, and 
Titus; but a mere comparison of style does not 
indicate any priority as between 1 Tun. and Titus, 
and favours the priority of 1 Tim. to 2 Timothy. 
The other points of diflerence—fuller organization 
in 1 Tim., fuller description of the false teachers, 
etc.—are as explicable by the difference of cireum- 
stances in each place as by a difierence of date. 

iv. SITUATION IMPLIED AT EPHESUS.—(a) The 
False Teachers. —The primary purpose of the letter 
is to remind Timothy of the charge given to him 
to check certain false teachers; but, as he is 
assumed to know them, they are described in such 
general terms that it is difficult for us to identify 
them. Itis not, indeed, necessary to assume that 
all the descriptions apply to one set; Ephesus 
supplied a great variety of forms of religion, 
heathen, Jewish, and Christian (Ae 19): and 4-4 
(cf. ‘Tit 1%, 2 ΤΊ 81) perhaps implies a separate 
development in the future; yet the probability is 
in favour of one main tendency. The teachers 
were prominent in the Church (1%): they may 
have held office [ef. the stress on the discipline 
over presbyters (5%-*5), and the need of more care- 
ful choice of ministers (3!"%)]: two of them had 
already been ‘handed over to Satan’ (1%): and 
they may have attempted to attack St. Paul’s own 
apostleship (11 27 1% μὴ βλασφημεῖν), They are 
untrue to the central Christian temper (1°), they 
do not listen to the dictates of their own con- 
science (115 47), are ignorant (17), influenced by the 
desire of making gain out of their religion (6°"), 
living in a state of feverish excitement, (6* νοσῶν), 
suggesting curious disputations and investigations 
which are ‘other’ than the deposit (18 6”), and 
producing an atmosphere of strife, jealousy, and 
suspicion (θ΄). In the substance of their teaching 
a few details emerge. 

(1) They claimed to be ‘teachers of law’ (1%): 
misinterpreting the OT in some way for purposes 
other than those for which it was intended (ef. 2 Ti 
316 17); possibly depreciating law in an antinomian 
spirit, so that the writer has to insist on its real 
value (181°): or, more probably, exaggerating its 
value, so that he has to point out its limitations, 
as intended only for ἄδικοι (10.). 

(2) They laid stress on μῦθοι καὶ γενεαλογίαι 
(14 47). The reference of this is also ambiguous. 
The words would be applicable to the speculative 
theories of Gnosticism, with its legends about the 
creation of the world and the relationships of the 
various #ons which separated God from matter: 
and the Christian writers of the 2nd cent. con- 
stantly made this application (Jrenzeus, adv. Her. 
Preef.; Tertullian, 6. Valent. 3, de Anima, 18, de 
Prescriptione, 33, adv. Marcionem, i. 9; Epi- 
phanius, Her. 33. 8). 

But the context connects them with teaching 
about the Law (17): Titus speaks of ᾿Ιουδαικοὶ μῦθοι 
(14), and connects γενεαλογίαι with μάχαι νομικάί 
(3°); and Ignatius (ad Magn. 8) uses exactly similar 
language of the Judaizers of his day. They are 
therefore Jewish in origin, and were probably 
speculations based upon the legendary history of 
the patriarchs and their descendants, akin to the 
Jewish Haggadoth, and illystrated by the Book 
of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, and the treatise 


on Biblical Antiquities attributed to Philo [cf. 
' Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 180-146]. 
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reference to Jannes and Jambres (2 Ti 88:9) will 
then be a half-ironical ad hominem illustration 
from one of their own favourite myths. 

(3) They laid a special claim to knowledge (6). 
This again would have a peculiar applicability to 
any form of Gnosticism, and it is so applied by 
Hegesippus ap. Euseb. 111, 32; but it is equally 
applicable to the Rabbinic claim to special know- 
ledge (Lk 118, Jn 7%, Ro 2%). The word ἀντιθέσεις 
in 6” offers an easy suggestion to the ἀντιθέσεις, 
‘Contradictions between OT and NT,’ of Marcion ; 
but such an allusion is inconsistent with the stress 
on Jewish law (ef. 2), and impossible in date, 
unless the verse be a subsequent interpolation. 
It may either refer to ‘Rival theses,’ 2.6. con- 
flicting decisions of the Jewish Rabbis on the 
application of the Law, the Jewish Halakha, the 
‘tradition of the elders’ (so Hort, J.c.); or it may 
be translated ‘ oppositions’ (cf. 2 Ti 255), and if so, 
gives no clue to the nature of the opposition. 

(4) They taught a false asceticism, prohibiting 
matriage, requiring abstinence from certain foods 
(41-4), and perhaps from wine (5%), and that on the 
ground that matter was evil (4* ὅ, οἵ, 41:8 6"), This 
particular teaching is ascribed to δαιμόνια, and so 
probably came from a lieathen source; and it is 
quoted as a prophecy of the future, and so is per- 
haps separable from the rest. But the writer is 
probably quoting a past prophecy as being fulfilled 
in the present, and it is placed in close connexion 
with the ‘myths’ (4%). This teaching, again, is 
exactly parallcl to the teaching of later Gnostics 
(cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 3; Tert. adv. Marcionem, 
i. 143 Ireneus, Her. i. 28); but it may equally 
have arisen from an exaggeration of the Jewisli 
law, with a mixture of Oriental speculation, 
coming perhaps through Essenism (cf. 1 Co 7 and 
8, Ro 14, Col 2, He 18). 

It is perhaps legitimate to read allusions to the 
false teachers in the regulations of chs. 2. 8, which 
follow so directly upon the warning against them. 
If so, their teaching was characterized by an ex- 
elusiveness, limiting God’s universal salvation, 
whether from a Gnostic or a Jewish standpoint, 
and perhaps denying the salvation of women ; 
perhaps also by a low standard of morals. 

The main tendency, then, is that of a Rabbinic 
speculative Judaism, playing with historical 
legends and casuistry, and coloured by an asceti- 
cism borrowed from some heathen source, perhaps 
through Essenism (cf. Lightfoot, Col. ‘On the 
Colossian Heresy,’ Biblical Essays, xi., Ignatius, 
I, pp. 359-374). 

(6) Organization of the Church.—The Chureh 
forms one organized community, described as 
God’s family (3), an ‘ecclesia’ of a God of life 
(26.); its members are οἱ ἀδελφοί (4%), of πιστοί (4:3 
5/6 67), ἅγιοι (5). ‘They meet for common worship, 
and apparently up to the time of this letter men 
and women alike had been wont to teach and to 
lead the prayers, but the writer limits this right to 
the men (28:12, At the worship there are reading, 
exhortation, and teaching (4%), prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings (2' 5°). Over this body thie 
apostle is supreme: he hands over offenders to 
Satan (παρέδωκα, 1%; but this would not necessarily 
exelude the co-operation of the Church, as in 1 Co 
5*); his exhortations (2!) and wishes (2°) are authori- 
tative ; the true teaching is the gospel, which has 
been entrusted to him (1! 2”). Timothy is his 
delegate, ‘the instrument of an absent rather than 
a wielder of inherent authority’ (Moberly), com- 
nlissioned to ordain ministers (though the whole 


community would have a voice in the choice of | 


them, ci. 3782419), to exercise discipline over them, 
to regulate worship, to control teaching, and hand 
on the traditions of the apostle. His exact status 
is not clear: he may have becn a temporary dele- 


gate for a special work, as he had been before to 
Corinth (1 Co 444-17) and Philippi (Ph 915), and as 
Titus had been twice or thrice to Corinth (2 Co 7 
and 8); or he may have been permanently set 
apart as St. Paul’s delegate for the higher func- 
tions of ministerial work, unlimited by any local 
sphere, but sent from time to time to various 
places; or, again, he may have received a per- 
manent commission to represent the apostle and a 
permanent localization at Ephesus, or possibly 
throughout Asia Minor. Either view is tenable, 
but the first springs most naturally out of the 
language of 1° 4%, 

It is also uncertain whether he had received 
special ordination for this task. He had received 
a special gift, given by laying on of the hands of 
the presbyters, and prophecies had led Paul to 
choose him (118 414); but the reference may be 
either to consecration for this piece of work, or to 
formal ordination when he first became Paul’s 
helper (Ac 161-4). His position seems to be that of 
a vicar apostolic rather than of a localized bishop, 
though it is the germ out of which the later local- 
ized and monarchical episcopate developed. 

The more permanent ministry under Timothy is 
assumed to be already in existence. There are no 
directions to establish any new office, unless it be 
that of the church-widows, but only to regulate 
and spiritualize those that exist. These are— 

(1) The ἐπίσκοπος. He occupies a prominent 
position in the eyes of the Church and the heathen 
world; he must have high moral qualifications : 
from these it may be inferred that his duties will 
be to entertain travelling brethren (φιλόξενος), to 
teach (διδακτικός), perhaps to control the finances 
(ἀφιλάργυρος), to preside and care for the Church 
(προστῆναι, ἐπιμελεῖσθαι). 

(2) πρεσβύτεροι, who are formally ordained (ἢ) for 
the position (5%), who also preside (mpoecrares), 
who also preach and teach (ἐν λόγῳ καὶ διδασκαλίᾳ), 
who receive maintenance in return for their work, 
and who are under Timothy’s discipline. (There is 
not, as often assumed, a contrast in 5” between 
tcaching and non-teaching presbyters, but only 
between those who take pains with their teaching 
and those who do not). 


Are these two different orders of ministers, or only two names 
for one order? This question, too, cannot be positively answered. 
The fact that πρεσβύτερος are not mentioned in ch. 3; that the 
ἐπίσκοπος Is not mentioned in ch. 5; that the same functions of 
presiding and teaching are attributed to both; the prima facie 
meaning of Tit 15-7, cf. Ac 2017-25,__these favour the identification 
of the two. On the other hand, the constant use of the singular 
ἐπίσκοπος and of the plural πρεσβύτεροι, and the usage of the 2nd 
cent., favour the separation, and leave it a tenable view that 
out of the many presbyters one bishop was already chosen at 
Ephesus in order to preside over the whole and to represent 
them to the outer world. 


(3) dedxovo. Subordinate officers, whose char- 
acter has to be tested before the whole com- 
munity before they enter on office. Their duties 
are not defined; but they perhaps have to ad- 
minister the finances under the ἐπίσκοπος (μὴ 
αἰσχροκερδεῖς), and to teach, as a successful dia- 
conate gives them boldness of speech. After 
their diaconate they may perhaps hope to rise 
to a higher position (βαθμός) in the Church 
(38-10. 12. 13), 

(4) γυναῖκες are also mentioned in the official 
ministry, between two sections dealing with 
διάκονοι : 2.€. probably ‘women who are deacons,’ 
deaconesses; but possibly only ‘ wives of deacons.’ 
A high character is required of them, ,but their 
duties are not defined. 

(5) χῆραι. The regulations for widows are de- 
scribed at fuller length, and give the impression 
that the writer is introducing a fresh organization 
in this case. There is probably a distinction to 


be drawn between lonely widows who are the 
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objects of charity, and who devote their time to 
prayer (5*§), and active widows who are churcli 
workers, whose names are entered on a church 
list, after careful examination of their antecedents 
(5° "°), The distinction is not, however, clearly 
marked. See also art. WIDOW. 

[Ci. Gore, The Church and the Ministry, ch. v.; 
Moberly, Jfinisterial Priesthood, ch. v.; Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, chs. xi. xii.; J. H. Bernard 
in Camb. Gr. Test. pp. lvi-lxxiv; Weiss, § 4; 
Zahn, Hinl. i. 459-466]. 

v. AUTHORSHIP.—The Epistle claims to be by 
st. Paul, and is directly attributed to him by 
Irenseus (Preef. 11, xiv. 7, Iv. xvi. 3), Tertullian 
(de Preescr. ο. 25), Clement Alex. (Strom. ii. p. 457, 
ill. p. 534), and the Muratorian Canon; it was 
included in the Latin and Syriac versions, and 
this implies an acceptance of its Pauline claim. 
It was known to Marcion (c. 140); there are 
many parallels to its regulations in the earliest 
documents that underlie the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (ci. Harnack, TU I. v. pp. 50-52, or Chron. 
i. p. 483): these may be due to independent treat- 
ment of some earlier list of regulations, but the 
more prob. view is that the Apost. Const. give a 
later and fuller adaptation of 1 Timothy; and 
there are parallelisms to its language in the 
Epistle of Vienne and Lyons (Eus. v. 1), Hege- 
sippus (Eus. iii. 22), Justin Martyr (Dial. vii. 17, 
xxxv. 3(?)), and above all in Polycarp (cc. 4. 5. 8. 
9. 12), Ienatius (ed Trall., Inscr. ad Magn. 8, 
ud Polyc. 3), and Clement of Rome (7. 21. 54. 61), 
which make it probable that it was known to all 
these writers, and well knownin Asia Minor before 
A.D, 115, and perhaps at Rome before a.p. 95. 
For an instructive comparison of the Pastoral 
Epistles with Ignatius, cf. von der Goltz in TU 
XII, 111. pp. 107-118, 186-194. 

Qn the other hand, it was rejected with 2 Tim. 
by Tatian (Jerome, Prol. ad Titum), by ‘certain 
heretics’ (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 11), and with 
both 2 Tim. and Titus by Marcion (Tertull. adv. 
Marcionem, v. 21) and Basilides (Jerome, Z.c.). 
Tertullian implies that the reason of the rejection 
was that they were private letters; but it may 
have been due to a dislike of their teaching, or, 
if they were not Pauline, to a real knowledge of 
their origin. The external evidence is as strong 
in church writers as for any Epistle; but it is met 
by a persistent rejection on the part of some 
heretics. 

The internal evidence permits two alternatives. 
Either the author is Paul, or he is some later 
writer anxious to support Christian morality and 
orthodox teaching against growing heretical ten- 
dencies, and for this purpose composing the letter, 
possibly with the help of some genuine Pauline 
fragments, and certainly with a deliberate use of 
the Pauline letters. In deciding between these 
two alternatives it is not possible to appeal to 
points of similarity with Pauline language or 
with St. Paul’s character, as they are assumed 
on both sides; on the other hand, differences 
from the known facts of St. Paul’s life are as 
much an argument against the second alternative 
as against the first. 

(1) The historical situation cannot be fitted into 
the account of St. Paul’s life in the Acts. This is 
true in spite of recent attempts to place it at the 
time of Ac 2058 (Bartlet, Apostolic Age, pp. 179- 
182, 511-515; Bowen, The Dates of the Pastoral 
Enpisties, London, 1900); yet the Acts is incomplete 
even over the ground which it traverses, ¢.g. it 
makes no mention of the intricate circumstances 
connected with the mission of Titus to Corinth, 
ὦ.6. it helps us to understand 2 Cor. as little as 
this Epistle. Further, it confessedly ends before 
the death of St. Paul. There are other grounds 


for believing in a release of St. Paul after Ac 28 
(cf. art. PAUL), and the situation implied here 
may easily fall in the interval between that re- 
lease and his death, about the same time as Titus 
but before 2 Tim., as this Epistle gives no trace 
of the danger of persecution. 

(2) The style is unlike St. Paul’s more argu- 
mentative passages, but it resembles that of the 
more practical sections of the earlier Epistles, e.g. 
1 Th 5, Ro 12-16, 1 Co 16, 2Co 8.9. The general 
structure, the quick passage from practice to 
doctrinal basis, the personal interludes (1123 2%), 
the frequent repetition of a word and its cognate 
forms (πίστις, 14-17; πᾷς, 211. πλοῦτος, 61% 35), the 
fondness for sharp antithesis (5° 5% 6’ 61°), the use 
of the language of the OT and of Greek proverbs, 
are subtle points that might escape an imitator. 
But two points of difficulty remain. (a) The 
vocabulary is largely different. The average of 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα 13 one for cvery verse and a hali: 
a large group of words (34 in the three Pastoral 
Letters) is not found elsewhere in St. Paul, but 
is found in St. Luke’s writings; and many char- 
acteristically Pauline words are absent (cf. Holtz- 
mann, Hint. pp. 318, 319, Past. Briefe, p. 100; 
W. H. Simcox in Expositor, 1888, p. 180). 

But the argument from the mere use of words is 
always precarious (cf. an illustration from Shakes- 
peare in the Hapos. Times, June 1896, p. 418, and 
from Dante in Butler’s ‘Paradise,’ p. xi); St. 
Paul’s language elsewhere shows great variation, 
even within the compass of one letter (cf. 2 Co 8. 9 
with 10-13) ; the proportion of ἄπαξ λεγόμενα is— 

1 for 1°55 verses in the Past. Epp. ; 

lg S66 « « ὃ Gens 

1 FOS » «ss £ Cor; 
hence the difference between 2 Cor. and 1 Cor. is 
as great as that between the Past. Epp. and 2 Cor. 
(Kélling ap. Weiss, p. 51). Within the Pastorals 
2 words are found in 1 Tim. only, 44 in 2 Tim. 
only, 26 in Titus; 10 are peculiar to 1 Tim. and 
Titus; 8 tol and 2 Tim.; 3 to 2 Tim. and Titus. 
ὠφέλιμος, εὐσέβεια, διάβολος as adjective, are common 
to the three, and they all have some word cognate 
to σώφρων, and the phrases πιστὸς ὁ λόγος, ἐπίγνωσις 
ἀληθείας, ἡ ὑγιαίνουσα διδασκαλία, ὁ νῦν αἰών. There 
is no word which is of clearly later date: many of 
the differences arise from difference of subject, 
esp. in 28:10 5316 where they are most frequent ; 
some occur in phrases which seem to be quotations 
(see above). Many are words common in the Greek 
of the Apocrypha (cf. the instances from 2 Mac. 
in Camb. Gr. Test. p. xxxix), Some few are 
Latinisms (χάριν ἔχω, πρόκριμα), due perhaps to 
residence in Rome; others are medical metaphors 
(ὑγιαίνειν, νοσεῖν), due perhaps to intimacy with 
St. Luke; while it is difficult to estimate how 
far the mere wording of a letter was due to 
the amanuensis employed. [The question of 
the vocabulary is carefully treated in Findlay’s 
“ἐν to Sabatier, The Apostle Γαι]. 

(6) But many of the phrases seem technical and 
stereotyped: "Incods ἡ ἐλπὶς ἡμῶν (11; notice the 
advance on Col 1°"), ἡ παραγγελία (1°), ἡ ὑγιαίνουσα 
διδασκαλία (119), πιστὸς ὁ λόγος (1 etc.), THY καλὴν 
στρατείαν, τὴν πίστιν (113), ὁ σωτὴρ ἡμῶν θεός (25), 
τὸ μαρτύριον καιροῖς ἰδίοις (2°), ἡ τεκνογονία (Ὁ) (215), τὸ 
μυστήριον τῆς πίστεως (3°), τὸ τῆς εὐσεβείας μυστήριον 
(3%), ἡ καλὴ διδασκαλία (4°), ἡ διδασκαλία (61), ἡ 
εὐεργεσία (2) (67), ἡ ἐντολή (013), ἡ παραθήκη (659) ; there 
is an articulated fixity about them which seems 
to mark a late date, and to be unlike the freshness 
of the earlier style. This, again, is true; but the 
date on any hypothesis is later, the diction is that 
of ‘the old man’ less ‘ eloquent,’ and he is writing 
to an intimate companion, so that his language 
may naturally have somewhat of an_ esoteric 


' stamp. 
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(3) The tone of the religious life implied shows 
a similar development. It is in all essentials 
Pauline; for it consists of life eternal, won by 
Christ’s death, which has brought salvation to all 
mankind ; and this life must show itself by a high 
Christian morality, and be ready to face the 
appearance of Jesus Christ. But there is more 
stress on the value of law; on the need of good 
works, or attractive works, καλὰ ἔργα (4 times 
in 1 Tim., 3in Tit., elsewhere not in St. Paul); 
religion is described as εὐσέβεια (8 times in 1 Tim., 
once in 2 Tim. and Tit., not elsewhere) or θεοσέβεια 
(1 Ti 219 only); the favourite qualities are those 
of a sober, orderly loyalty. Yet each point 
could be illustrated from St. Paul (1 Co 6%, Ro 
33) 722, Gal 18 5522-2 Enh 23°), and there is a 
uniform tendency in the earlier Epistles to pass 
onward from the strain of the first conversion to 
the quiet ordered after-life, and to bring every 
sphere of human relationship under the control of 
Christian discipline (ef. W. Lock, δέ, Paul, the 
Master Builder, ch. 4). 

(4) So, too, with regard to Church organization. 
There are more details of it, and more stress upon 
it; og the details can be paralleled elsewhere: 
ef. Ac 1433 21", Ja 514 (πρεσβύτεροι), Ac 2038, Ph 1} 
(ἐπίσκοποι), Ph 1! (διάκονοι), Ro 16! (deaconess), 
Ac 6! 9°, 1 Co 7 (χῆραι). St. Paul organized some 
ministry from the first (1 Th 5, 1 Co 12%); his 
influence from the first had been used to check the 
irregular utterances of the spirit and to lay greater 
stress on the ordered ministry (1 Co 12-14); and 
the further stress upon it is natural with the lapse 
of time bringing new developments of false teach- 
ing and the prospect of his own death. 

The prominence of prophecy, the uncertainty 
about the exact status of Timothy, about the 
presence of a monarchical episcopate, about the 
distinction between ἐπίσκοπος and πρεσβύτερος, the 
need of regulation of public speaking by women, 
all favour a date considerably earlier than the 
Ignatian letters. 

Certainly the letter gives the impression of a 
Church well established; the funetions of the 
various ministers are implied as already fixed, the 
ἐπισκοπή 18 an object of desire (3!), Timothy can 
choose between novices and older members of the 
Church (3°), the Church widow must be of 60 years 
of age (5°), there has been sad experience of the 
falling away of Christian widows (5!* 5); but none 
of these points carry us beyond the possible con- 
ditions of a flourishing community in a large city 
which may have been established at least ten 
years, at a time of quick development such as is 
stamped on every page of the NT. 

The advice of 5'* is inconsistent with that of 
1Co 739, but there the advice is confessedly a 
counsel of perfection (cf. v.%), and given in face of 
a special necessity. 

A comparison with other documents connected 
with Ephesus, 6.9. Ac 201%, esp. 3, the Prologue 
of St. John (with the stress on God’s creation of all 
things (cf. 43), of the manifestation of Christ in flesh 
(cf. 3"), of the contrast between the Law and grace 
and truth and glory (ef. 1°")), and with the Ep. to 
Eph. (with its stress on the Ascended Lord as the 
source of spiritual strength, on the importance of 
the ministry, of the Church, of family life, its wit- 
ness to the growth of Christian psalms and hymns), 
shows that the writer knows the conditions of 
Ephesus in the Ist century. 

(5) The teaching of the false teachers has been 
shown to be compatible with the Pauline author- 
ship, and it may be added that the very vagueness 
of it suits an earlier rather than a later date, while 
the absence of any certain or probable allusion to 
Docetism, which was the prevalent danger in 
Ephesus and its neighbourhood at the time of 


1 John and of the Ignatian letters, is in favour of 
placing this Epistle before those. 

(6) Some critics feel an artificiality in the situa- 
tion implied. Paul is about to return shortly, yet 
troubles to write on points like those of 2!-3%, 
which could afford to wait; yet the circumstances 
of the writing of 1 Cor. and 1 Thess, (1 Co 4:5, 
1 Th 311) are exactly analogous. Again, Timothy 
is placed in a position of very great importance, 
yet is distrusted as young, liable to be weak, and 
to be misled; but this corresponds to the little we 
know of Timothy’s character elsewhere, and it is 
probable that he had failed to deal with a crisis at 
Corinth (cf. TIMOTHY): and both these are objec- 
tions to any unity of authorship; indeed, if any- 
thing, it is more probable that St. Paul should 
have spoken thus in a private letter to Timothy, 
than that a later writer, who was ex hypothest 
using Timothy as a type of an important official, 
treated as being the recipient of important instruc- 
tions, should have thus weakened his character. 

The conclusion is difficult. The Epistle marks 
at all points an advance on the earlier Epp. of St. 
Paul. In style, in organization, in stereotyped 
fixity of teaching, in the character of the teachers 
opposed, there are marked differences. On the 
other hand, in all these points it also offers marked 
differences from any writings of the 2nd cent. It 
falls within a period in which we have little to 
guide us. ‘Thesccularization of Christianity is in 
full swing’ (Jiilicher), but there were the begin- 
nings of this in 1 Cor. and Ephesians. ‘The 
writer is a type of a time when the ethical voice 
of a noble Hellenism and the Roman instinct for 
organization are uniting themselves with the Chris- 
tianity which had sprung as religion out of Judaism, 
in order to build up the old-catholic Church’ (von 
Soden); but such ineorporation of Greek and 
Roman thought had taken place in Paul’s time, 
and was mainly due to his genius. It is Pauline 
in claim; admittedly Pauline in central doctrine ; 
‘their author was an adherent of the apostle’s 
who reproduced his master’s ideas’ (Moffatt, /.c. 
p- 561). He has an intimate acquaintance with the 
Pauline letters: the letter was accepted as Pauline 
by those who most represented Paul’s teaching. 
Whether we can take the further step and assert 
that it is Paul’s own work, depends upon the 
question whether the stress on organization, 
authority, teaching, loyalty, can fall within his 
lifetime; and whether he was one who could 
forget the controversies of the past and devote 
himself in the face of a new danger to lay stress 
on the foundation already laid, and to try to 
secure a high moral and spiritual tone within the 
Churches under his control by enforcing more 
strictness in worship and in the qualilications for 
the ministry. The points of comparison with the 
earlier Epistles can scarcely be urged in favour of 
the authorship; indeed in one or two places, 11! 27 
(csp. the parenthesis, ἀλήθειαν λέγω, οὐ ψεύδομαι), 
the language seems scarcely explained by the cir- 
cumstances of the time, but to be due to a mere 
extract from earlier letters, and if so, would be an 
argument against genuineness ; but these phrases 
may be reminiscences in St. Paul’s own mind of a 
past controversy (cf. Eph 2°) rather than extracts 
from his letters; while the differences, ¢.g. in the 
salutation (11), in the deeper description of his own 
sinfulness (1!*-5), side by side with the stronger 
assurance of the truth of his message, the bold- 
ness of the criticism on Timothy, the personal 
reference to his illnesses and his water-drinking, 
the affectionateness of the last appeal (62°), —all 
these are subtle points, which are more natural 
at first than at second hand, and which seem to 
bring us face to face with Paul himself. 

vi. INTEGRITY. — There is no MS ground for 
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doubting the integrity of the Epistle ; nor is there 
any intrinsic inconsistency or lack of arrangement— 
given the ordinary discursiveness of a letter—which 
would suggest interpolation. For the awkward 
anacoluthon 13, ef. Eph 3!; 34 comes in awkwardly 
between 19 and 12, and may need transposition, but 
3” may be an after-thought (cf. 1 Co 116) ; for 61719 
ef. Ro 16°, 

But the doubt has arisen in connexion with the 
authorship. On the theory of the Pauline author- 
ship, it has been suggested that the sections which 
imply a late date may be later additions to a 
genuine letter. Thus 3! is of a quite general 
character: it has no personal expression : it could 
be dropped without destroying the sequence of 
thought. 21-7815 51-16.17-22 are almost as general ; 
and the personal expressions παρακαλῶ 91], βούλομαι 
2° 514, ἐπιτρέπω 2, διαμαρτύρομαι 531, might be those 
of Timothy himself or of some later authority, 
laying down detailed instructions in accordance 
with the general principles enunciated by St. Paul. 
This would meet the ditheulty of the large number 
of non-Pauline words in these sections; but that 
may be met by the fact that Paul is treating of 
new subjects, and is perhaps borrowing from half- 
stereotyped lists of virtues required of candidates 
for office, perhaps based on Jewish requirements, 
perhaps on Gentileanalogies (for the correspondence 
between the requirements of 81:8 and the character- 
istics of the Stoic wise man, ef. Camb. Gr. Test. p. 
57): besides, it makes it necessary to treat 2’ as a 
deliberate insertion, with a view to claim Pauline 
authorship for the seetion [ef. Harnaek (Chron. 

p. 482-484), who treats 3! 5!7- as fragments 
ater than 138 A.D.]. Again, on the theory of the 
non-Pauline authorship, it is necessary to explain 
the personal allusions. Some of these (14 15:16 27) 
may be borrowed from or based upon previous 
letters, but 5% cannot be; it cannot have been in- 
vented by a forger; it must be genuine, and the 
very awkwardness of its insertion at this point is 
against the theory of a second-hand compiler, who 
might more naturally have inserted it in 45:10 
The command and the insertion of the command 
here depend upon some intimate acquaintance 
between the writer and Timothy, and intimate 
knowledge of the conditions at Ephesus. 

The most elaborate attempt to resolve the letter 
into its constituent factors is that of Knoke (Com- 
qentar zu den Pastoralbriefe, 1889), who assumes 
a combination of three letters—two of them from 
Paul to Timothy, the third the final redaction in 
the 2nd cent., in the interests of Church organiza- 
tion. An attempt to read these letters consecu- 
tively as arranged by him, 

@) 1% 4 18_910 314 412 51-3. 5. 6. 11-15. 19-24 
(6) 113-17 ΘΙ 411. 13-16 12-15 57-9 G 17-19 
(6) 319. 13, 10. 13 O11 59. 10. 16. 4.17 G12 


will show the arbitrariness of the division, and 
the possibility on such a test of subdividing the 
tliree still further. For exact details of suggested 
theories cf. Moffatt, dic. p. 7023; Clemen, Die 
Kinheitlichkeit der paul. Briefe, pp. 143-175; 
MeGiffert, pp. 405-412; Harnack, Chron. i. pp. 
480-484. 

vii. VALUE.—The intrinsic value is partly in- 
dependent of its authorship, for the Pastoral 
Epistles, even if not written as proofs of love and 
affection by Paul to Timothy and Titus, ‘in honore 
tamen 600] 6 5185 catholicein ordinatione ecclesiastics 
disciplinze sanctificate sunt’ (Murator. Canon). 


But its witness is not so much to details of eccle- | 
| at Rome, bound with a chain, and had been a 
prisoner for some length of time (18 16. 1" 2°), He 
had ineurred imprisonment in the canse of Christ 
(18) as an apostle and teacher of the gospel (113 
| 21°): perhaps some definite charge of misdemean- 


slastical order (for these are ambiguous), as to 
principles. 

(a) It witnesses, more fully than even Titus and 
2 Tim., to the principle of the delegation of apostolic 
authority. The highest duty of ordaining, and exer- 


cising discipline over all the officers, is not inherent 
in a Church already possessing presbyters and 
deacons, but is delegated from above to a repre: 
sentative of the apostle. On the Pauline author- 
ship the fact that this was Paul’s view, on the non- 
Pauline authorslip the belief in the fact is testified. 
St. Paul acts as St. John acted in the presence of 
the growing needs of the Church (Clem. Alex. Quis 
Dives, ¢. 42). 

(5) It witnesses that a highly ethical and spiritual] 
conception of religion is consistent with and is 
safeguarded by careful regulations about worship, 
ritual and organized ministry. There is no opposi- 
tion between the outward and the inward, between 
the spirit and the organized body. 

(c) It breathes a healthy manly impatience of 
intellectual quibbles and sophistries, which are 
divorced from a moral life. It is akin to St. Paul’s 
protest against σοφία and γνῶσις in 1 Co 1 and 7, but 
it carries it into a different region. 

(2) In details it has had a direct influence upon 
the position and dress of Christian women in 
worship—though here it does not add anything to 
1 Cor.—upon the subjects of prayer in all Christian 
liturgies, making them universal and loyal, and so 
contributing to a missionary feeling and to a con- 
elliatory attitude of the Churcli to its rulers. It 
is again the first handbook of Church discipline, 
and its direct influence niay be seen in the Apostolic 
Constitutions and subsequent legislation, mainly in 
requiring high moral qualifications in all Christian 
officials, and in insisting on a high standard of 
justice and impartiality in dealing with them. 
Even more is it the germ of treatises on the 
qualifications of the ministerial office, such as St. 
Chrysostom’s περὶ ἱερωσύνης; St. Ambrose, de 
Oficiis Ministrorum; St. Gregory, de Pastorals 
Cura. 


LITERATURE.—A very full account of previous literature will 
be found in Holtzmann’s or in Mangold’s Finleitung. It will be 
suflicient here to mention as the best modern statements of the 
problems connected with the Epistle: (1) against the Pauline 
authorship, Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe (1886); von Soden 
in the Hand-Commentar; Harnack, Chronologie, i. pp. 480- 
485 (1897); Jiilicher, Hinlettung 4, pp. 136-156 (1901); McGiffert, 
History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, pp. 398 ff. (Edin. 
1897); Moffatt, Historical NT, pp. 566-563 (Edin. 1901). 

(2) For the Pauline autborship, Weiss in Meyer’s Commentar 
zum NT; Riggenbacb in the Kurzgef. Comm. (semi-Pauline); 
Zahn, Hinleitung, i. pp. 398-489 (1897) ; Salmon, Introd. to NT’, c. 
xx.3 Findlay’s Appendix attached to the translation of Sabatier’s 
The Apostie Paul (1891) ; Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, chs, xi. xii., 
and Hort’s Judaistic Christianity and The Christian Ecclesia. 

For exegesis: Theodore of Mopsuestia with Swete’s notes 
(Cambridge, 1882) is indispensable as representing the Patristic 
views. Theodoret and Ambrosiaster are terse and sensible, and 
St. Chrysostom’s homilies are illuminating and edifying. Of 
modern commentators von Soden for keen penetration, Weiss and 
Riggenbach for well-balanced judgment, are pre-eminent, and 
H. P. Liddon for careful analysis and Patristic illustrations 
(1897). Ellicott, Alford, Wace (in the Speaker's Commentary) 
are careful and learned; Plummer in the Hapositur’s Bible 
interesting and suggestive; J. H. Bernard in Camb. Gr. Test. 
(1899) and A. Εἰ. Humphreys in Camb. Bible for Schools (1897) are 
excellent school manuals; R. F. liorton in the Century Bible 
(1901) is interesting, but sometimes inconsistent. Useful notes 
on special verses will be found in Westcott-Hort, iL App. p. 133, 
and Field’s Ottum Norvicense, iii,2 pp. 203-214. 

W. Lock. 
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i. HIsTORICAL SITUATION.—St. Paul is in prison 
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our had been made against him (ὡς κακοῦργος, 2°; 
οἷ, κακοποιός, 1 P 212 4% but this may be no niore 
than a simile). But the place and circumstances 
of his arrest are not clear. He had been tra- 
velling through Asia Minor and Greece with a 
band of fellow-travellers (cf. Tit 3 of μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ 
πάντες), including Demas, Crescens, Titus, Tychicus, 
Erastus, and Trophimus ; apparently he had been 
opposed at Troas by Alexander, and obliged to 
leave hastily (44): in Asia he was deserted by 
those to whom he looked for support (1%): at 
Miletus he left Trophimus ill: at Corinth Erastus 
stayed behind: the rest probably moved forward 
to Nicopolis (Tit 313): and there, or perhaps at 
Rome itself, he may have been arrested : Demas 
deserted him: Crescens was despatched to Galatia 
(?Gaul): Titus to Dalmatia: Tychicus to Ephesus: 
and when he writes Luke is with him single-handed. 
An Asiatic Christian, Onesiphorus, had found hin 
out, though with difficulty, had cheered his loneli- 
ness, and perhaps was enabled to better his condl- 
tion (116) ; the Roman Christians are in touch with 
him, and he is able to send a word of greeting from 
all of them (431). Perhaps his trial had already begun 
and been adjourned (4/5 1, but cf. Zahn, Hin. i. Ὁ. 
402, and Spitta, Zur Gesch. des Urehristentums, 1. 
pp- 35-50, who make out a good case for referring 
this to his trial in the previous imprisonment): at 
any rate lhe regards his death as certain and as not 
far off (48°). So in his loneliness he wants help, 
and his mind turns to his ‘beloved son’ Timothy, 
and to Mark, to whom he had been reconciled. 
Timothy was at the time somewhere in Asia Minor, 
—probably at Ephesus, as he is in a position of 
authority, where he has to teach and hand on his 
teaching, οἵ, 1.8. ὧδ, 14. 31 42-19 __and Paul writes to 
beg him to come, and to come quickly before the 
winter, to pick up Mark by the way, and to stop 
at Troas for the cloak and books and parchments 
left there. But Timothy was of a timid nature, 
and the journey was one which would imply peril, 
and possibly he may arrive too late to see St. Paul, 
or may have to face death himself; so he exhorts 
him to have courage and to provide others who will 
be able to teach the truth, and warns him against 
the special dangers which are likely to beset his 
teaching. The interest of the Epistle oscillates 
between St. Paul’s desire for sympathy and his 
wish to strengthen Timothy’s hands and to guard 
the deposit of the truth, 
11. ANALYSIS, 


11-2, Greeting. 
39, Thanksgiving for Timothy’s past affection and 
faith, and desire to see him again. 
A, 16-213, Exhortations based mainly on St. Paul's position. 
B, 214-48, Exhortations based mainly on the position of 
Timothy. 
A. Exhortation (1) to stir up his ministerial gift (6): 
remembering the nature of the Spirit given by 
the laying on of the apostle’s hands (7). 
(2) to be bold to face suffering (8) : 
remenibering (@) the power and grace of God, 
which has conquered death and brought life 
and immortality to light (9-19), 
(Ὁ) the example of Paul himself, who has 
faced suifering with perfect trust in 
God (11. 12, 
(3) to hold fast the truth entrusted to him (13), 
in the strength of the indwelling Spirit (14). 
These exhortations are enforced by an appeal to 
the example of others: 
(@) as a warning—the disloyalty of the 
Asiatic Christians (19), 
(5) as an encouragement —the boldness 
and affection and kindly help of 
Onesiphorus (16-18), 

(4) to be strong in the power of grace (21). 

(5) to commit the true teaching to others and 
secure its tradition (27). 

(6) to be ready to face suffering,—like a noble 
soldier (9), which implies whole-hearted ser- 
vice (4) ; like an athlete, who must keep the 
rules of the game (5); like a husbandman, 
who is only rewarded if he toil well (6.7): 


remembering (a) the gospel of the Risen | 


Christ, which has enabled Paul himself to 
face suffering for the elect’s sake (8-10), 

(ὁ) the faithful saying—with its encour: 
agement to all who suffer with Christ, 
and its warning to all who deny 
Him (11-18), 

B. Exhortations, mainly dealing with the nature of 
the teaching to be given by Timothy— 

(1) to urge Christians to avoid idle and useless 

discussions (14), 
(2) to be himself a true worker, rightly teaching the 
truth andavoiding profane babblings (15. 16) ; 
remmeinbering that (a@) such discussions lead to 
impiety and spread quickly to the ruin of 
faith (17. 18), 

(δ) whereas God’s foundation rests upon 
His knowledge of His own, and their 
abstention from iniquity (29). 

(6) in every house there are good and bad 
vessels, and a man must cleanse him- 
self from evil to be a good vessel (20. 21), 

(3) to avoid youthful passions, and to aim at the 

true spiritual qualities (22). 
(4) to avoid foolish investigations (23) : 
for they cause strife, and hinder the true char- 
acter and patient hopeful work of the 
servant of the Lord (24-28), 

(6) to avoid false teachers: for, 

(a) there lies in the future a great growth 
of einpty profession of Christianity 
conbined with selfishness and a low 
standard of morality (31°). 

(ὦ) this will be ministered to by false and 
vain teachers, deluding their votaries 
and opposing the truth, like Jannes 
and Jambres, who will, however, be 
soon exposed (0:9). 

(6) to abide loyally by his past teaching: 

remenibering (a) their past coinmon experience 
Of Suen, and of God's protection from it 

- 11), 

(δ) that suffering is a universal law for 
Christians (12).Ψ 

(6) that deceivers will grow worse (18). 

(ὦ) the teachers from whom he has learnt 
even from childhood the real spiritual 
value and purpose of all Scripture 

17 
(7) to fulfil his whole duty, as an evangelist, with 
patience, sobriety, and courage (41.5): 
reniembering (a) that people will grow im- 
patient of sound teaching (3-4). 

(b) that Paul himself is passing : his work 
is done: he can only look forward to 
the crown of righteousness (6: 7), 

(c) that that crown will be given to all 
who love the Lord's appearing (8). 

49-21, Personal messages. 

Appeal to Timothy to come quickly, because of 
Paul’s loneliness (9-19): to bring Mark also (4)), 
and to stop at*Troas for his cloak and books ay’ 
to avoid Alexander (14-15), 

Reminder of the way in which the Lord had pro- 
tected him in the past in spite of men’s desertion, 
and trust in Him for the future (16-18), 

Special greetings to and froin individuals (49-21), 
with further account of his fellow-travellers (29), 
and a renewed appeal to conle soon. 

22, Final Salutation to Timothy and to those with him. 


With the exception of the last word the Epistle 
is a personal letter throughout, and was probabl 
never intended to be read alond to the Chure 
under Timothy’s care. The note in 2? emphasizes 
this esoteric character. 

111. LITERARY DEPENDENCE.—The Epistle is so 
personal and so little argumentative that there is 
little direct quotation in it, even from the OT, the 
unportance of which is so strongly insisted upon 
(34-17), The allusions to it are subconscious and 
secondary. This may be partly accounted for b 
the fact that the writer was without his books 
and parchments (413); yet his mind is thoroughly 
steeped in it. Nu 16°, Is 26% he behind 2, but 
mediated through Christ’s saying in Mt 7% Ὁ. Lk 
13-27; Wis 157 lies behind 2°, perhaps mediated 
through Ro 951] : Ps 62” is adapted in 444: Ps 2972-29 
colours the whole languare and thought of 4! 8, 
and perhaps Is 42'* aflects the description of the 
servant of the Lord in 274-6, 

Jewish tradition—whether written or unwritten 
is uncertain (cf. Thackeray, Helation of St. Paul 
to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 215-222)—is 
quoted in 38:3, 
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One ‘faithful saying’ is quoted in 2-8, possibly 
a fragment of a Christian hymn based on To 68 8", 
Mt 10%, Lk 12° (cf. CGT, ad loc.): the ‘seals’ in 215, 
while based on the OT, were probably already stereo- 
typed as Christian watchwords: 2° reads like a 
reminiscence of some early form of creed (ef. 
Burn, {ntroduction to the Creeds, pp. 27-30): 41:8 
is perhaps a quotation from some Christian pro- 
phet (cf. Jude 1”): 4° from some ἄγραφον of the 
Lord (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 253): 418 reealls the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer. 

There are many parallelisms with the earlier 
Pauline Epistles. 


188. ef. Ro 18f., 211-18 ef. Ro 68 87, 


1 ., Ro 8:0. 216 |, Tit 39. 

18 ,, Ro 116, Eph 41. 229. , 1 Τί 611, 
19 5, Ro 1625, Eph 14 28, 35 ., Tit 118, 
111 4, 1 ΤΊ 27. 37, Tit 118 31. 
114 ,, Ro 811, 46 =, Ph 123 217, 


246 ,, 1Co git 


Of all these passages Ph 153 2", 1 Ti 27 6!" alone 
suggest a conscious literary imitation ; and they are 
equally consistent, if not more consistent, with the 
hypothesis that they are the entirely independent 
utterances of the same writer. ‘The correspond- 
ences with the Acts are mainly with the speeches 
of St. Paul there (1°, ef. Ac 23! 9418. 47, cf. Ac 2053), 
but they are not close enough to be extracts; and if 
they need any explanation, it is very possible that 
St. Luke was preparing the Acts at this time. 

iv. SITUATION IMPLIED AT EPHESUS (3). — (α) 
False Teachers.—The warning against false teachers 
is less prominent than in 1 Tim. or Titus: they 
are in the background, and their features are seen 
with less distinctness; yet, so far as they can be 
descried, they may be identified as the same as 
there. Their chief characteristic is to ‘strive 
about words’ (24), to indulge in ‘profane bab- 
blings’ (216), in ‘ foolish and ignorant questionings’ 
(273), in ‘ fables’ (44); they are ‘corrupted in mind’ 
(38), unspiritual (216), tending to a low standard of 
morality (2): attracting silly women by profes- 
sions of knowledge, yet unable to satisfy their 
desire for it (3% 7). These tendencies will increase 
hereafter (3! ἐν ἐσχάταις ἡμέραις, perhaps an applica- 
tion of some previous prophecy; perhaps little 
more than ‘hereafter,’ cf. Pr 31°), but within 
Timothy’s own lifetime (3° ἀποτρέπον, 47°), In all 
these points they resemble the teachers of 1'Tim. and 
Titus. There are, however, two distinctive traits. 
(1) They are γόητες (3%), 1.6. either, loosely, ‘se- 
ducers’ (AV), ‘impostors’ (RV): or, more exactly, 
‘magicians,’ ‘ jugglers,’ carrying on, even in their 
professed Christianity, the old Jewish sorcery or 
the magical formule of the ‘ Ephesian letters,’ 
akin to Simon Magus, Elymas, the sons of Sceva, 
or those who practised ‘ curious arts’ at Ephesus. 
The analogy of Jannes and Jambres (3°) makes it 
probable that the more exact sense is right. 

(2) Two of them, Hymenzus and Philetus, 
taught definitely that ‘the resurrection is already 
past.’ Such an assertion must have sprung from 
a low view of matter, shrinking from belief in a 
literal resurrection of the body, and evther (a) 
asserting that the only resurrection is the resurrec- 
tion of the spirit to newness of life in baptism—a 
view which springs from the same source as the 
difficulties about the resurrection in 1 Co 15, and 
may have been based on a misrepresentation of 
St. Paul’s own teaching (Ro 6*), and which was a 
common tenet in Gnostic teaching (cf. Iren. 1, 23, 
ii. 31; Tert. de Resurr. 19, de Prescript. 3; Justin, 
Dial. 80; Polyc. «. 7; 2 Clem. Rom. 9), but would 
also find sympathy in Jewish thought; or (Ὁ) 
asserting that a man only rose and lived again in 
his posterity, an explanation which is found in 
Acta Thecle 14, ἡμεῖς σε διδάξομεν ἣν λέγει οὗτος 
ἀνάστασιν γίγνεσθαι ὅτι ἤδη γέγονεν, ἐφ᾽ οἷ; ἔχομεν 
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réxvos —a view which would be akin to earlier 
Jewish thought, but is a less natural perversion of 
any Christian theory (see Zahn, Hind. i. p. 486). 

There is, then, nothing to dissociate the teachers 
of this Epistle from those of 1 Tim. and Tit.; and 
the importance laid on the true spiritual purposes 
of the OT, as well as the ad hominem appeal to 
the Jewish Haggada (3° °), make it probable that 
they were perverting the spiritual value of the 
OT by the introduction of worthless Rabbinic 
legends and speculations. 

(b) Church Organization.—On this there is little 
stress and few details of it. Timothy represents 
St. Paul; he is to uphold the deposit, the teaching 
received from Paul, Paul’s gospel (113. 18. 2? 8 310. 14) ; 
he is to guide the teaching of others (2'*), to 
exercise discipline (43. He has received a spiritual 
qualification for his task conferred by the imposi- 
tion of St. Paul’s hands (16, but see 1 TrmMorTuy) : 
his task is described as a διακονίᾳ, he himself as an 
εὐαγγελιστής : he is being sumnioned away for a 
special visit to St. Paul, but it seems to be assumed 
that he will return (8159 4°), Meanwhile he is to 
secure a sure succession for St. Paul’s teaching by 
entrusting it to others, who will be able to hand 
it on in their turn to others (22. The suggestion 
of this Epistle, in contrast to that of 1Tim., is 
distinctly against the idea that Timothy was a 
temporary delegate, and favours the theory that 
he held a permanent office and a permanent 
localisation of the office. 

v. AUTHORSHIP.—The external evidence for the 
Pauline authorship is much the same as that for 
1 Timothy, save that the allusions to its language 
in writers of the first quarter of the 2nd cent. are 
less unequivocal. It was possibly known b 
Ignatius,‘ more probably by Polycarp (c. 5=2¥, 
c. 9=4"), but the conscious borrowing from the 
Epistle is not certain in either writer. This differ- 
ence may be due to the fact that it is a more 
private letter than 1 Timothy. 

On the other hand, the intrinsic evidence of 
genuineness is much stronger than in 1 Tim. or in 
Titus. Positively, there are personal touchies 
throughout; negatively, there is less to be urged 
against the genuineness. The picture of Timothy 
as young, tind, affectionate, is of a piece with what 
is known of him elsewhere: the allusions in 115-18 218 
410-16. 19-21 hear the stamp of truth, giving a picture 
of desertion and cowardice in some Christians 
which could scarcely have been invented, and they 
are independent of the Acts and of all other known 
sources. So with regard to the writer; in char- 
acter—the affection for his fellow-workers, the 
eratitude for kindness, the sensitiveness to deser- 
tion (cf. 2 Cor.), the prayer for those who have 
deserted him, the sense of the importance of his 
own mission, the appeal to his own teaching and 
his own sufferings, ice self-sacrifice for the elect’s 
sake, the assurance of the Lord’s protection and of 
the reward which he shall receive at the last day ; 
in method of teaching—the loyalty to Judaism 
(13=Ph 3°), the value attached to the OT (310. ", 
ef. Ro 15‘), the use of Jewish traditions (4°), the 
masculine contempt for trivialities of argument 
(916) . in the substance of the doctrines taught—the 
stress on God’s purpose and grace, on the conquest 
of death, on the risen Christ as the inspirer of 
confidence, on the need of suffering and of courage, 
on the moral tests of faith,—all these point clearly 
to St. Paul. There is no objection, on the side of 
Church organization or of the doctrines assailed, 
to be raised against his authorship. The slight 
distrust of Timothy’s courage and conduct (1° 274) 
may surprise us, but they would be more surpris- 
ing in a forger: the repetition to him of the names 
of his mother and grandmother (1°) are indeed un- 
necessary, but very natural in an old man recalling 
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his old converts; the assertion of his apostleship 
(14) is natural to one who is enforcing the duty of 
loyal adherence to his teaching: the vague gener- 
alities about the false teaching and the absence of 
controversial argument in refutation of them are 
natural in writing to one who knew all the circum- 
stances. The reference to the persecutions in 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra enly (3), is expli- 
cable, as they were the first which Timothy had 
witnessed, and is very like that in 2 Co 1155: 33, 
The only ground of suspicion hes in the style— 
partly in the large number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα (44 
in this Epistle alone: ἀθλεῖν, ἀκαίρως, ἀκρατής, 
ἀναζωπυρεῖν, ἀνάλυσις, ἀνανήφειν, ἀναψύχειν, ἀνεξι- 
κάκος, ἀνεπαίσχυντος, ἀνήμερος, ἀντιδιατίθεσθαι, ἀπαί- 
δευτος, ἀποτρέπεσθαι, ἄρτιος, ἀφιλάγαθος, βέλτιον, 
γάγγραινα, “γόης, γυναικάριον, δειλία, ἔκδηλος, ἐλεγμός, 
ἐνδύνειν, ἐπανόρθωσις, ἐπισωρεύειν, θεόπνευστος, κατα- 
φθείρειν, κνήθειν, λογομαχεῖν, μάμμη, μέμβρανα, νεω- 
τερικός, ὀρθοτομεῖν, πιστοῦσθαι, πρωγματία, στρατολογεῖν, 
συνκακοπαθεῖν, σωφρονισμός, φελόνης, φίλαυτος, φιλή- 
δονος, φιλόθεος, χαλκεύς, χρήσιμος, nO one of which, 
however, suggests a later date), and more de- 
finitely, in the many words or phrases — either 
Latinisms (χάριν ἔχω, δὲ ἣν αἰτίαν) or half-stereo- 
typed formule (καθαρὰ συνείδησις, καθαρὰ καρδία, 
ἐπίγνωσις ἀληθείας, παραθήκη, ὑγιαίνοντες λόγοι, 7 
ὑγιαίνουσα διδασκαλία, πιστὸς ὁ λόγος, βεβήλοι κενο- 
φωνίαι, ἡ τοῦ διαβόλου παγίς, ὁ τοῦ θεοῦ ἄνθρωπος, 
ὁ νῦν alév)—which suggest a different writer at a 
rather later stage of Christianity. Withregard to 
these the suggestions urged on 1 Tim. will hold 
good, and it will perhaps be felt that, if they 
stood alone, they would not be so striking as when 
placed side by side with 1 Tim. and Titus, They 
would be scarcely a serious objection to this 
Epistle, on the hypothesis that those were later 
imitations of this. 

The difficulty of inserting the historical situation 
in the time covered by the Acts, or of placing 
the date of the Epistle in the first Roman im- 
prisonment, seems insuperable, and, if it is genuine, 
it presupposes a later imprisonment (cf. 1'TIMOTHY). 

vi. INTEGRITY. — The MSS supply no hint of 
interpolation or of ‘ contamination’ in the Epistle, 
neither does any internal necessity require such an 
hypothesis. But there are certain facts which 
have not unnaturally raised doubts about the 
integrity. Thus (1) the Epistle varies between 
two main purprses, and there is a possibility of 
contradiction between them. The greater part is 
an instruction to Timothy about his teaching at 
Ephesus, and it seems to be assumed that he will 
remain there; the latter part summons him to 
leave and join the writer. These two purposes are 
obviously capable of being combined, and the 
appeals in chs. 1 and 2 may naturally be inter- 
preted ‘show courage by coming to join me in my 
prison,’ ‘entrust your teaching to others in your 
own absence or in the prospect of your own death’ ; 
but this is not said, as might have been expected 
in the face of 4°. 

(2) Again, sections of the Epistle are personal 
and distinctly Pauline throughout; while others 
(214-3°) consist of vague generalities, consistent 
with Pauline authorship, but not demanding it. 

(3) There are some apparent contradictions, ¢.g. 
3° as contrasted with 2! (but they are not neces- 
sarily spoken of the same persons, and, while 86 
refers to external success, 2! refers mainly to 
internal degeneracy) : again, 4" as contrasted with 
4 (but Luke may have been St. Paul’s only 
attendant in prison, Rabulue and the others Roman 
Christians who had access to him from outside). 

(4) The construction of the opening sentence is 
difficult, and has suggested that it has been care- 
less 
its 


reconstructed from some earlier form; but 
ifficulty does not go beyond that of many 


Pauline paragraphs. Again, 1'* is easily separ- 
able from the surrounding context, and its con- 
nexion with it is not at first sight obvious: yet 
there is a real connexion (see the analysis), and 
the difficulty of its position will remain on any 
theory of construction. 

These facts have given rise to attempts of two 
kinds to resolve the Epistle into ==, ae parts. 

(1) It consists of two, or possibly more, letters 
by St. Paul himself, which have been accidentally 
combined. In this case 1:-48 with, perhaps, 4'°* 
and “> might form one letter, written from the 
toman imprisonment, and 4518 with 4535. will be a 
second letter, perhaps written earlier, at the time 
of the imprisonment in Cesarea (Clemen), or even 
later in the Roman imprisonment. This theory 
meets many difficulties, would imply very little 
dislocation of MSS, and very possibly has an 
analogy in the end of the Epistle to the Romans. 

(2) It consists of genuine fragments of Pauline 
letters, worked up into one whole by some later 
writer, say of the time of Domitian (Clemen), with 
the object of strengthening Christians in the face 
of persecution, and securing the tradition of apos- 
tohe doctrine against innovating tendencies. e 
might then have (a) 49° 19.521, 238. 4 short letter, 
calling Timothy to rejoin him, written at some 
time in the third missionary journey (McGiflert, 
Bartlet); (6) 1-2 810. 45 and 4'*! g letter of 
encouragement to Timothy, written at the end of 
the Roman imprisonment; (6) 2!4-3° the addition 
of the ultimate redactor, Further and more de- 
tailed suggestions of the possibility of reconstruc- 
tion will be found in Clemen (Die Hinhettlichkeit 
der Paul. Briefe, pp. 142-156); McGiffert (The 
Apostolic Age, pp. 404-414); Moffatt (The His- 
torical New Testament, pp. 700-704). But there is 
no suflicient reason for treating any part of the 
Epistle as un-Pauline: the theories of interweaving 
of document with document are too intricate to be 
probable, and no one theory has commanded any- 
thing like acommonassent. Jihcher (Hinleitung’, 
Pp. 155, 156) entirely rejects the theory, because of 
the unity of each of the Pastoral Epistles, and 
regards them throughout as purely inventions 
attributed to the apostle. 

vii. VALUE.—The importance of the Epistle is 
not great on doctrinal or ecclesiastical grounds: 
doctrinally, indeed, it adds the fullest statement 
of the inspiration of the OT and of its primary 
value to a Christian teacher that is to be found in 
the NT: it probably bears witness to the practice 
of prayer to God for mercy to the dead (118), and it 
shows the power of the Christian doctrine of a 
Risen Christ to support a Christian in the face of 
death : ecclesiastically, it shows the value attached 
to the imposition of the apostle’s hands, and to a 
succession of ministers as a means of securing the 
tradition of sound teaching; but none of these 
points are peculiar to this pane Its real value 
is historical and personal. ssuming the Pauline 
authorship, it is the chief source of evidence for 
Paul’s life after the close of the Acts, supporting the 
theory of a second imprisonment, giving details of 
the last trial, implying further missionary work to 
the east, and possibly to the west (419) of Rome, 
testifying to his reconciliation with John Mark, 
and giving glimpses of some of his friends, who 
are not known to us from other sources, On the 
non-Pauline authorship, its witness to these his- 
toric facts may be trusted, and it would also be 
a witness to the tone of ecclesiastical thought 
in Pauline Churches at the end of the Ist or 
beginning of the 2nd cent. Dutits main interest 
is one of character, and two portraits emerge 
from it. (1) The portrait of the ideal Christian 
minister. He is, like Christ Himself, to re- 
produce the features of Isaiah’s ideal of ‘The 
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Servant of the Lord,’ patient, gentle, hopeful, 
interceding (2%): he is to be God’s man, His loyal 
liegeman (917); like a soldier, unentangled with 
civil duties (2); like an athlete, obeying loyally 
the rules of the -contest (2°); like a husbandman, 
toiling hard, and, if so, earning his reward (2°); 
like a tradesman, honestly cutting out his goods 
(2152): like a fisherman, trying to catch back those 
who have been caught by the devil (27° ?): he needs 
courage, gentleness in face of opposition, willing- 
ness to face suffering, hopefulness for those who 
have gone wrong: he is to be serviceable (εὔχρηστος, 
41), thoroughly equipped for every good work (317), 
to keep himself free frem moral evil (952), to re- 
kindle the grace given by ordination, remembering 
that it was the gift of a spirit of love and power 
and discipline (1. In teaching, he is to avoid idle 
speculations and restless innovations, to be loyal 
to the truth, to be long-suffering and yet bold in 
rebuke; the remembrance of the Risen Christ is 
to be ever before him; and he is to take for his 
standard of life and teaching (a) the facts of the 
apostle’s life (310), (6) the outline of the apostle’s 
teaching, (c) the OT Scriptures, which are not 
only able to make him wise unto salvation, but 
also to guide him in his discipline of others. 

(2) The portrait of the Christian minister, with 
his work done, facing death (cf. 1 John and 
2 Peter). He acquiesces gladly in the present, 
but his eyes are turned mainly to the past or to 
the future. He recalls the way in which he from 
his youth, and his ancestors before him, have 
worshipped God (1°): he dwells on God’s power 
(11. 8. 1291 417) as having protected him in all past 
dangers (311), as communicated to himself (47), and 
yet independent of himself—God may imprison His 
preachers, but His word is never fettered (2%): he 
reviews his whole course, he has no doubt of his 
reward ; and so he looks into the future, he antici- 
pates the false teaching that will arise (31), he 
warns against it, he provides for a succession of 
teachers to whom the truth can be entrusted (27): 
he strengthens his favourite son for his task: he 
is sure that God will protect him from every evil 
work that may meet lim in this life, and he looks 
beyond the grave: he sees God’s sure foundation 
firmly standing (213): he sees God protecting the 
teaching which he has handed back to His care 
(113): he sees God rewarding evil-doers according 
to their work (415) : he sees the heavenly kingdom, 
eternal glory, life and immortality; he sees the 
coming in brightness (ἐπίφανεια) of the Righteous 
Judge, and the crown of righteousness given to 
him and to all who have loved that coming (4°). 

The Epistle is the letter of a good shepherd who 
is laying down his life for his sheep to one whom 
he is training to be also a good shepherd and to 
lay down his life for his sheep, and is inspired by 
the remembrance of ‘the Good Shepherd’ who had 
laid down His life and risen from the grave. 

LitERATURE.—For the literature cf. 1 Timothy and Titus. 

W. Lock. 

TIN (Sta bédhil) was known as an alloy with 
copper at least as early as 1600 B.c. in Egypt, and 
probably before 2000 B.c. in Europe. It was also 

repared pure in Egypt at least by 1400 B.c. 

he source of it is much debated. Banca, Spain, 
and Britain have all been proposed. That it 
appears as an alloy earlier in Europe than in 
Egypt shows that it was European; and the 
nearest source of it to the early bronze lands of 
Europe is in the tin mines of Bohemia and Saxony. 


Tin (Gr. κασσίτερος) in the literal sense is mentioned | 


in Nu 317 (P) along with brass, iron, and lead, and 
along with the same metals is used fig. of Israel in 
Ezk 2918 (cf. v.”) ; and it appears in Ezk 27” along 
with silver, iron, and lead, as an article of com- 


merce brought to Tyre from Tarshish. In Is 1” | 


‘alloy’ would be a better rendering than ‘tin.’ In 
Zec 4% Snan jaxn= plummet. See further under 
MINES, MINING. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


TIPHSAH (no5n=‘ the ford’).—The name of twa 
places. 

4. (Gawd: Thaphsa) The northern limit of Solo- 
mon’s dominions west of the Euphrates —the 
southern limit being Gaza (1 K 4%4), It is identi- 
fied by nearly all commentators with Thapsacus, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, above 
the confluence of the Belik. Tiphsah was the 
lowest ford across the Euphrates, and the point 
at which Cyrus the younger forded the river, the 
water being breast-high (Xen. Anad. I. iv. 11). 
At the same place Darius crossed before and after 
Issus, and Alexander crossed in pursuit, on two 
bridges (Arrian, iii. 7). Tiphsah was the most 
important crossing-place in the middle course of 
the Euphrates, and on one of the great commercial 
routes between the East and the West. In the 
time of Xenophon it was great and prosperous, 
and it is mentioned later as the point at which 
river-borne goods from the lower Euphrates were 
landed and shipped. Under the Seleucids it was 
called Amphipolis. The town was at or near 
Kalat Dibse, about eight miles below AZeskine 
(Peters, Nippur). 

2. (B Gepod, A Θαιρά [2.e. ayaa Tirzah]; Thapsa) 
A town, apparently near Tirzah, which was taken 
by Menahem after he had dispossessed Shallum 
and seized the throne (2 K 15'*). Josephus (Ant. 
IX. xi. 1) writes the name Θαψά as if it were 
Thapsacus. Thenius suggests that the name was 
originally written Tappuah (cf. Luc. Tagw4). The 
site is unknown. C. W. WILSON. 


TIRAS (o7R; Θειράς, Luc. Θιρά:). --- A son of 
Japheth, Gn 10?[P], 1 Ch 15. Ethnologically, the 
name should probably be identified with the 
Turusha, aseafaring people mentioned in the Egyp- 
tian inseriptions of the 13th cent., the Τυρσηνοί of 
the Greeks (so Ed. Meyer [Gesch. d. Alterthums, 
i. 260], followed by Dillm., Holzinger, Gunkel, 
et al.). Jensen (Zheol. Ltztg. 1899, 3, col. 70) 
makes it=Tarsus; W. Max Miiller (Orient. Liztg. 
Aug. 1900, col. 290) takes it as a doublet of Tarshish 
of v.4, which he identifies with Turs, z.e. the land 
of the Tyrrhenians or Italy. There are the strongest 
objections to the view of Josephus (Azz. I. vi. 1), 
Jerome (on Gn 107), and the Targg., that Ziras= 
the Thracians. J. A. SELBIE. 


TIRATHITES (ony; BA’Apyabelu, Luc. Θαραθεῖ). 
—A family of scribes that dwelt at Jabez, 1 Ch 
955, The passage is very obscure. See SHIMEATH- 
ITES, and cf. GENEALOGY, vol. li. p. 128%, and 
Wellh. de Gentibus, 30 fi. 


TIRE.—The Eng. word ‘tire,’ which occurs as a 
subst. =headdress in Is 918, Ezk 2417-*3, Jth 10° 16°, 
is simply an aphetic form of ‘attire’; it has 
nothing to do with ‘tier’ or ‘tiara,’ though its 
special application to the dress for the head 1s per- 
haps due to such a fanciful connexion. Cf. Adams, 
II Peter, 70, ‘They metamorphose their heads, as if 
they were ashamed of the head of God’s making, 
proud of the tire-woman’s. Sometimes one tire is 
half the husband’s rent-day’ ; also Spenser, Κ᾽ II. 
ix. 19— 

‘Her yellow golden heare 
Was trimly woven, and in tresses wrought, 


No other tire she on her head did weare, | 
But crowned with a garland of sweete rosiere.° 


The verb ‘ to tire’ is used more generally =dress, 
adorn, as 1 P 35 Tind., ‘For after this maner in the 
olde tyme dyd the holy wemen which trusted in 
God, tyer them selves, and were obedient to their 
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husbandes’; though its only occurrence in AV 
has the sense of attiring the head, 2 Καὶ 9% ‘ And she 
painted her face, and tired her head, and looked 
out at a window.’ The Heb. verb in this last pas- 
sage is 3'y'7, lit. to make a thing good, right, beautiful 
(LXX ἀγαθύνειν) ; cf. its use in Ex 30° (of trimming 
a lamp) and Hos 10! (of erecting goodly mazzgcbahs), 
The nouns rendered ‘tire’ are—1. 1x5 Ezk 24): 3, 
This word prob. denotes a tiara or turban of an 
ornatecharacter. Its other occurrences are Ex 5955, 
Ezk 4418 (both of the headdress of the priests), Is 3” 
(worn by fashionable ladies) 61% 10 (in the last the 
bridegroom ‘makes his headdress priestly,’ in allu- 
sion to the splendour of, or the special way of 
folding, the priestly turban [unless, with Marti, ez 
al., we read 1.3) for jam). 2 ayy Is 3. See 
CRESCENTS. 3. μίτρα, Jth 10° 16%. 
J. HASTINGS. 

TIRHAKAH (apm), king of Cush (Θαρά [so B in 
2 Kings; A Oapaxd, which is read also by B in 
Isaiah ; Luc. Θαρθάκ] βασιλεὺς Αἰθιόπων), marched 
out from Egypt against Sennacherib during the 
expedition of the latter against Judza, in the reign 
of Hezekiah (2K 19°, Is 37°), immediately before 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army in the night 
by the angel of the Lord at Libnah. Merodotus 
(il, 141) relates that Sethos or Sethon, king of 
Egypt and priest of Hephestus, obtained the de- 
struction of the army of Sennacherib from his god, 
who at night-time sent a host of field mice into the 
invaders’ camp at Pelusium. The mice devoured 
the bow-strings and harness, and left the foe help- 
less. ‘Sethon’ seems to be simply the title of the 
priest of ‘ Hephestus,’ i.e. Ptah of Memphis (see 
Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, p. 
8), and this title is hardly compatible with that of 
king. If Sennacherib’s expedition be that of 8.6. 
701,—the only expedition to these parts recorded in 
his annals (see art. SENNACHERIB),—it must have 
taken place before the reign of Tirhakah, which 
began in 691. This evidence combined points to the 
following hypothetical reconstruction of the episode: 
Tirhakah, ‘befate his elevation to the Ethiopian- 
Egyptian throne, was governor of Lower Egypt ; 
and at its capital, Memphis, he was high priest 
of Ptah when Sennacherib threatened invasion 
(Griffith, Zc. p. 10). After some signal and unex- 
pele disaster on the frontier of Palestine or Egypt, 

ennacherib was compelled to retreat hastily. 

To return to facts: Sennacherib died in B.C. 682. 
Tirhakah (Egyp. THRQ), who was the last king but 
one of the 25th (Ethiopian) Dynasty,—founded by 
Shabaka,—began to reign in 691. THis monuments 
are found at Gebel Barkal in Nubia, as well as 
throughout Egypt. In Egyptian documents Tir- 
hakah is entitled ‘Pharaoh’; but, though probably 
long resident in Egypt before ascending the throne 
(Schaefer, Aegyp. Ztschr. 1900, 51), he was essenti- 
ally an Ethiopian, and was for some time excluded 
from Egypt by the Assyrians. Outside Egypt, 
doubtless, he was known as ‘ king of Cush.’ After 
sustaining several attacks, Taharqa (Assyr. Tarki) 
was driven out of Egypt in 670 by Esarhaddon, who 
plundered Memphis and Thebes, and divided the 
government among 20 rulers —chiefly native — 
tributary to Assyria. This arrangement was of 
short duration, Tirhakah seems to have returned 
to Egypt after Esarhaddon had withdrawn, and 
Esarhaddon was on his way to punish the Egyp- 
tian revolt when he died in Nov. 669 (Johns in £'nc. 
Bibl. 5.υ. ‘Esarhaddon’). The first expedition of 
his successor, Assurbanipal, was against Egypt. It 
Was on ἃ great scale, and overwhelmed both Lower 
and Upper Egypt. Tirhakah fled from Memphis to 
Thebes, and from Thebes to Ethiopia, whence he at 
once commenced intriguing with the princes of the 
Delta. The plot was frustrated, and soon afterwards 
Tirhakah died. He was succeeded by Tanut-Amon 


(Assyr. Tandamane), who recovered Egypt, but 
was driven out by Assurbanipal in the last Assyriam 
expedition ever made against that country. 
I, Lu. GRIFFITH. 
TIRHANAH (Aina; B Θαράμ, A Oapxvd, Luc. 
Gapaavd), — A son of Caleb by his concubine, 
Maacah, 1 Ch 2%, 


TIRIA (sora, but Bacr xn; Bom., A Onpid, Luc. 
’"E@pid).—A son of Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4", 


TIRSHATHA (spy7n7).—The word occurs in five 
places; the LXX omits it altogether in Neh 8° 10'; 
reads on the doubtful authority of a late corrector 
᾿Αϑαρσαθά in Neh 7; and in Ezr 2%, Neh 7% 
fluctuates between A ‘Adepoadd, B ‘A@epoad, and 
‘Agepoadd, The term occurs also under the dis- 
guised form of Attharias in 1 Es 5” and of Atthar- 
ates in] Es 9” (cf. vol. i. p. 203). That the word 
is the name of an oflice, is indicated by the constant 
presence of the article; but Ewald’s (HZ, Eng. tr. 
v. 87) conjecture of the high-shrievalty is not happy. 
The word is genuine Persian, a modified form of a 
hypothetical Old Pers. zarsata (ef. J. Scheftelowitz, 
Arisches im AT, p. 93), of which ‘his reverence’ in its 
literal sense and not in its ecclesiastical usage may 
be taken as a close modern equivalent. In Neh 1959 
and elsewhere, for the Persian term is substituted 
the Semitic 7797 (see GOVERNOR), which is the title of 
the prefect or viceroy, with both civil and military 
functions, of a province or smaller district under 
either Assyrian or Persian rule. The appointment 
was made directly by the king ; and when for any 
reason such an official was sent on special service, 
his relation to the chief of the province was not 
always clearly defined, and friction and jealousy 
followed (Ezr 5° to 64). The title is derived from 
the Assyrian pahi, through the Babylonian pahat 
(see Delitzsch, Heb. Lang. in Light of Assyr. 
ftesearch, pp. 12, 13; Schrader, COZ i. 175, 176), 
and is neither post-exilic nor Persian in its origin. 
Its use dates from the time of Jeremiah, and con- 
tinued into the Talmudic period, when the term 
was used as equivalent to ἀρχιερεῖς (Bikkurim, 
iii, 3). On the whole the Tirshatha appears to 
have been a royal commissioner or plenipotentiary, 
invested with the full powers of asatrap or viceroy, 
and employed on a special mission with the accom- 
plishment of which his appointment ceased. 

R. W. Moss. 

TIRZAH (aytn, Ceprd).—1. Mentioned Jos 1274 as 
one of the 31 places whose kings Joshua smote. 
Tirzah afterwards became the capital of Jeroboam 
I., presumably of his son Nadab, and certainly of 
the three adventurers, Baasha, Elah, and Zimri 
(1 K 1417 1571-23 166: 8. 8.18 In 1 K 14” the reading 
of the LXX (A) is Sapipd, i.e. Zereda, Jeroboam’s 
birthplace. Baasha was buried at Tirzah (1 K 169), 
probably Elah also, as it was there he was slain 
while drinking in the house of one of his officers 
(v.%), The Omrides transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Samaria (vv.***), but Tirzah retained its 
importance probably as a fortress, as it was there 
[if MT be correct, but cf. LX-X and Buhl, p. 247] 
that Menahem gathered a force to attack Shallum 
(2K 154), After this Tirzali drops out of history. 

In Ca G6* the Shulammite is declared to be 
beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, The 
Heb. custom of personifying cities as women robs 
this comparison of the strangeness it would else 
have for us. It may be the glory and prestige of 
the capital that led to the simile, quite as much 
as the circumstance that Tirzah had a reputation 
for beauty, or that it occupied ἃ site renowned for 
its loveliness.* 


* Neither LXX nor Vulgate take Tirzah here as a proper 


/name. A derivation from nyt, to detight, is implied in their 


renderings (εὐδοκία, suavis). 
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The site of Tirzah has not yet been recovered 
beyond doubt. Teiasir, a fortress on the high road 
from Shechem to Bethshan at its junction with the 
Abel-meholah road (see G. A. Smith, HGHLZ 355), 
seems too far north to snit 2 K 15, and generally 
farther north than Jeroboam would be likely to 
fix his home. Robinson (BAP? ili. 302 f.) suggests 
the identification of Tirzah with Zudluzah, a town 
on a hill not far north of Mt. Ebal, which agrees 
with the position assigned to Thersa by Brocardus 
(Descriptio, vii.), 3 leagues east of Samaria. A. 
Socin in Baedeker’s Pal. and Syr. accepts this 
identification; but Buhl (GAP 203) is inclined 
to identify Tirzah with the modern e-Tire, the 
Tirathana of Jos. (Ant. XVIII. iv. 1) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gerizim. 

2. One of the five daughters of Zelophehad whose 
case decided woman’s rights in property among 
the Jews. The order of their names (Nu 26% 27! 
36, Jos 17%, all P) differs in 364) from that of the 
other lists, and Heb. and LXX do not agree. 

A. 5. AGLEN, 

TISHBITE.—See ELIJAH, vol. i. p. 687; and cf. 
Ed. Konig in Eapos. Times, xii. (1901) 383. 


TISHRI (Month).—See TIME. 


TITANS.—A Greek word (T(¢):raéves), mythological 
in its history and meaning, used in the LXX in 
translating the term ‘valley of Rephaim’ in 28 
518-22, It is also used in Judith (107), in the en- 
comium upon the heroine— 

“For their mighty one fell not by young men, 
Neither did sons of Tifans smite him, 
Nor tall giants set upon him; 
But Judith,’ etc. 

These ῬΆΘΕΒΕΘΒ are principally interesting as 
showing how the Hellenistic Jews who translated 
the OT, and who wrote Judith, connected in thought 
the réph@im of their seriptures with the dim and 
mighty figures of the Greek mythological legends. 
See REPHAIM, GIANT. W. J. BEECHER. 


TITHE (νυ, Sexdrn).— The payment of tithe 
is a poacites both ancient and widespread, being 
found among many peoples, Semitic and non- 
Semitic. The choice of a tenth as the portion due 
to God was dictated by obvious considerations. 
The history of the tithe in Israel is in many respects 
obscure. In the strange, and probably late, docu- 
ment, Gn 14, we read that Abraham paid tithes 
of the spoil to Melchizedek ; and Jacob at Bethel 
makes a conditional vow to pay God a tenth of all 
that He gives to him (Gn 28-* EK), But these narra- 
tives cannot be taken as evidence for patriarchal 
times. The latter is one of several which carry 
back the practice of the narrator’s own time to an 
origin in the patriarchal age, and is illustrated by 
Am 4‘, which shows that tithes were paid at some 
of the N. Isr. sanctuaries in the reign of Jeroboam 
Il. (see Driver, ad loc.). It is accordingly remark- 
able that no reference is make to tithes in the 
Bk of the Covenant. This is usually explained on 
the theory that the tithes were originally identical 
with the first-fruits, and that the need of more 
strictly defining the amount that should be paid, 
led, in the later legislation, to the use of the term 
which had already been employed in the N. Isr. 
sanctuaries. W. K. Smith, on the contrary, thinks 
that the tithe was a fixed tribute, comparatively 
modern in its origin. At an earlier period the 
tribute took the form of first-fruits, which were a 
private offering. When this was no longer adequate 
to meet the expenses of a more elaborate cultus, 
the tithe was charged as a fixed burden on land. 
We know from 1 S 815 that a tithe was paid to the 
king, and, if he devoted this to the support of the 


the farmers directly to the sanctuaries is readily 
accounted for. Unlike the first-fruits, the tithe 
was used to provide the public banquets at sacred 
festivals (see W. R. Smith, AS? 245-254). The 
later legislation and practice were as follows :— 
(a) In Deuteronomy.—In 14°?" it is enacted that 
each year the produce of the soil should be tithed, 
and the tithe taken to the central sanctuary and 
there eaten ; or, if this be inconvenient by reason of 
distance, it may be turned into money, which must 
be spent on a sacrificial banquet at the central 
sanctuary. To this the Levite, since he has no 
portion, is to be invited. It must be noticed that 
the tithe is not used for public feasting, but is to 
be consumed by the farmer and his household. 
This regulation may be a reform due to the fact 
that in earlier times the ruling classes, while not 
furnishing the provisions for the feast, secured the 
best for themselves, Further, the tithe is not used 
for the support of the priesthood or the temple 
services. The Levite has a moral claim to a share 
in the banquet, but it rests with the farmer him- 
self whether this is recognized. In the following 
verses (1428. 39) and in 26/7" it is enacted that every 
third year, called the year of tithing, all the tithe 
shall be laid up in the towns and distributed to the 
Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. 
It is generally agreed that Deuteronomy does not 
contemplate two tithes,—one to be consumed each 
year, including the third, at the central sanctuary, 
and the other to be levied for charity every third 
year,—but rather a different destination for the 
same tithe, so that in the third year it shall be kept 
at home and devoted exclusively to charity. The 
origin of this regulation is perhaps to be found in 
the abolition of the old public banquets, and con- 
sequent necessity that some other provision should 
be made for the poor. Since there would be no 
tithe in the Sabbatical year, when the land lay 
fallow, the year of tithing would probably coincide 
with the third and sixth years in each cycle of seven 
ears. The question remains whether the tithe in 
euteronomy is to be identified with the first-fruits. 
In favour of this view it may be urged that it 
is not probable that a double tribute should be 
exacted from the crops, and that the close con- 
nexion of the law of first-fruits with that of tithes 
in Dt 261-5 shows that the two are really identical. 
The basket of first-fruits presented to the priest 
must be assumed in that case to bea portion of the 
first-fruits taken from the tithe. ‘The command 
to ‘rejoice in all the good which J” thy God hath 
given unto thee,’ implies that a feast followed the 
presentation of the basket of first-fruits, and this 
would correspond to the banquet on the tithe 
enjoined 1477, The introduction of the term 
‘tithe’ will then have been due to the necessity of 
fixing with precision the amount of the first-fruits. 
On the other hand, 184 ordains that the first-fruits 
shall be given to the priest, but this was certainly 
not the ease with the tithe. And the feast referred 
to in 261 may not have been a feast on the first- 
fruits. It is difficult to decide between the two 
views, but it seems safer on account of 18* (which 
would otherwise have to be regarded as probably 
later) to distinguish between the tithe and the 
first-fruits. The objection based on the improba- 
bility that a double tribute would be exacted, falls 
to the ground if the first-fruits consisted merely of 
the basket of fruit, etc., presented at the central 
sanctuary. : 
(b) In the Priestly Code (P).—In the legislation 
of Ezekiel, which forms the transition to P, there 
is no law as to tithes. P exhibits a great advance 
on the earlier regulations. According to Nu 1853 
‘all the tithe in Israel’ is given to the tribe of 
Levi ‘for an inheritance.’ The Levites are in their 


royal sanctuaries, the transition to a tithe paid by ! turn to give a tenth of this (‘a tithe of the tithe’) 
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to the priests (‘a heave-offering to Aaron the 
priest,’ Nu 18725), The origin of this is probably 
to be sought in an extension of the charity tithe 
enjoined in Deuteronomy, which is now devoted to 
the Levites exclusively, and used for this purpose, 
not once in tliree years, but every year. Lv 27% 31 
ordains that, if the tithe is redeemed, one-fifth of 
the value shall be added. It is ἜΑ ἐπ agreed 
that a tithe of cattle is not contemplated, but only 
of agricultural produce. It is true that in Lv 27° * 
cattle are included, and rules are given as to the 
selection, and to prevent any exchange. But this 
law stands by itself, it is not referred to in Neh 
1057. 88 1944 135-12, and is first mentioned 2 Ch 31>-®, 
It is probably a later addition inserted between 
the time of Nehemiah and that of the Clronicler. 
Attempts have been made to reconcile the regula- 
tions of the Priestly Code with those of Deuter- 
onomy. It has been supposed that Deuteronomy 
refers to a second tithe distinct from that in P and 
to be levied on the nine-tenths remaining after the 
tithe to the Levites had been deducted. Against 
this the following considerations are decisive. No 
hint is given in Deuteronomy that such a second 
tithe is spoken of, nor can such an interpretation 
be fairly put on the passage, for a reference to the 
assumed first tithe would have been necessary. 
Nor is it probable that a tax of nearly one-fifth 
of the whole produce should be imposed on the 
farmers. Nor is it credible that the Levites should 
participate in the second tithe because, like the 
poor and defenceless, they were dependent on 
charity, if they were in possession of a tithe already 
made over to them. And, lastly, the language of 
Nu 187 ‘unto the children of Levi, behold, I have 
given all the tithe in Israel for an inheritance,’ 
utterly excludes any tithe which was devoted, as 
the Deuteronomic tithe, to other purposes. Here, 
as elsewhere, the explanation is that the regulations 
belong to different stages of legislation. 

(c) In later Judaism.—Two tithes were levied 
—one for the Levites in accordance with the law 
of P, the other to be consumed by the offerer in 
accordance with that of D. The tithe was the 
most valuable part of the income of the Levites. 
The Mishna laid down this rule: ‘Everythin 
which may be used as food, and is cultivated a 
erows out of the earth, is liable to tithe’ (Maaseroth 
1. 1) The Pharisees evinced their scrupulous 
adherence to the Law by offering tithes of ‘ mint, 
anise, and cummin’ (Mt 23%), The second title 
was of course consumed by the offerer, and with 
it the tithe of cattle was usually reckoned, though 
Philo apparently ineludes it in the perquisites of 
the priests. If the second tithe was converted 
into money, one-fifth of the value had to be added; 
and the money could be spent only on food, drink, 
and ointment necessary for the sacrificial feast. 
The charity tithe ( or ‘third tithe’) was levied for 
the poor every third year. 

TaTrRAtuRe.—Nowack, Heb. Archdol. ii. 257-259 ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegom. pp. 156-158; Driver, σι, pp. 166-173; W. R. 
Smith, LS 2 pp. 245-253 ; Schiirer, HJ P 11. i, 231. 

A. S. PEAKE. 

TITLE ON CROSS.—It was customary in the 
Roman empire, when a criminal was going to 
execution, for a board (called cavis), on which the 
ground of condemnation (αἰτία, causa) was written, 
to be earried before him or hung round his neck— 
the inscription being known as ¢itaudus (Gr. τίτλος). 
Instances of this custom will be found in Suet, 
Calig. 32—‘ precedente titulo gui causam pene 
indicaret, Domit. 10; Eusebius, HH v. 1 (see 
Swete, St. Mark, p. 359). All four evangelists 
mention that the custom was observed at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ, though they describe the 
title as affixed to the cross, without referring to its 
being carried on the way toGolgotha. They have 


various styles of indicating it. As usual, St. 
Mark’s description is the fullest. He calls it 
‘the superscription of his accusation’ (ἡ ἐπιγραφὴ 
τῆς αἰτίας αὐτοῦ, Mik 1535) ; in the First Gospel it is 
‘his accusation’ (αἰτίαν αὐτοῦ, Mt 27°"); and in 
the Third it is simply ‘ a superscription’ (ἐπιγραφή, 
Lk 23%), The Fourth Gospel calls it by the 
technical name (rirdos), and states that it was 
written in three languages—Hebrew (7.¢. Aramaic, 
the language of the Jews of Palestine), Latin (the 
oficial language), and Greek (the language cur- 
rent throughout the East), Jn 1935. The four 
Gospels also vary in their statements of the words 
of the title, viz.:— 

Mk=‘ The king of the Jews’ (ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν 
᾽Ιουδαίων). 

Mt=‘ This is Jesus the king of the Jews’ (οὗτός 
ἐστιν ᾿Τησοῦς ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Lovdalwy). 

ΚΞ" This is the king of the Jews’ (ὁ βασιλεὺς 
τῶν ᾿Τουδαίων otros). 

Jn=‘Jesus of Nazareth the king of the Jews’ 
(Ἰησοῦς ὁ Ναζωραῖος ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν 
᾿Ιουδαίων). 

It is not easy to determine which of these was the 
original form of words. The instance from {116 
Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, where 
the martyr’s name is given (οὗτός ἐστιν “Arrados 
ὁ Χριστιανός, Eusebius, H v. 1), would suggest (1) 
that Mt and Lk are right in giving the word ‘ this’ 
(οὗτος), and (2) that Mt and Jn are right in giving 
the name—‘ Jesus.’ Since Mt is the only Gospel 
that has both the forms found in the passage cited 
from Eusebius, the preference seems to lie with the 
phrase as given in that Gospel. But then we 
cannot be sure that the same form of words was 
used in all cases, or that the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons gives it with verbal accuracy. 
Moreover, it may have been variously phrased in 
the three languages. The following arrangement 
has been suggested :— 


pyimn yoo sy7n ye 
OYTOC ECTIN IHCOYC O BACcIAEYC Τῶν IOYAAIGN: 
REX JUDAEORUM. 


(See Geikie, Life and Words of Christ, ch. Ixiii. 
note e). 

The variations are quite immaterial. In all 
four accounts the essential words are the same. 
The title describes Jesus as ‘ King of the Jews.’ 
It makes no mention of sedition or usurpation ; 
the phrase is absolute. Plainly, it was a sarcastic 
expression ; but it was perceived at once that the 
point of the sarcasm was against the Jews rather 
than against their Victim. This is shown by St. 
Jolin, who narrates how the chief priests requested 
Pilate to change the title to ‘ He said, I am king 
of the Jews,’ and how Pilate haughtily refused to 
alter what he had written (Jn 19?! 23), 

W. F. ADENEY. 

TITTLE.—The Eng. word ‘tittle’ is simply a 
various spelling of ‘title.’ One of the uses of 
‘title’ (after Lat. titulus in late use, and Fr. ¢zéle) 
was to denote the stroke above an abridged word. 
It was thence used for any trifling stroke or mark 
which distinguished one letter from another, and 
was chosen by Wyclif and Tindale to translate 
the Gr. κεραία (WH κερέα, see vol. ii. App. p. 151) 
in its only occurrences Mt 518, Lik 167. All the 
Eng. VSS up to and including AV (1611), except 
the Rhemish, spell the word with one ὁ, So 
Tindale in his address to the Reader, Pentateuch 
(Mombert’s Reprint, p. 3), ‘For they which in 
tymes paste were wont to loke on no more scrip- 
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ture then they founde in their duns or soch like 
develysh doctryne, have yet now so narowlye loked 
on my translatyon, that there is not so moch as 
one | therin if it lacke a tytle over his lied, but 
they have noted -it, and nombre it unto the 
ignorant people for an heresye.’ But, in quoting 
Mt 5" three pages later, he spells the word § tittle.’ 
The Gr. xepéa (lit. ‘little horn’) was used by 
crammarians to denote the Gr. accents and any 
small stroke distinguishing one Heb. letter from 
another, asifrom 3. Onthe importance attached 
to these marks by the Rabbins see Lightfoot on 
Mt 5'8 (vol. x1. p. 99 fi.). J. HASTINGS. 


TITUS (Tiros).—A companion of St. Paul, who 
is always mentioned by lim with great affection 
and confidence, yet wliose nanie appears but on 
rare occasions in tle Epistles and never in the 
Acts. On account of this silence of the Acts it 
has been conjectured that Titus is the second name 
of some one of St. Paul’s companions who are 
mentioned there, and attempts have been made to 
identify him with Timothy, with Silas, and with 
Titus (or Titius) Justus (Ac 18’); but none of these 
conjectures has met with acceptance (ef. Zahn, Lin- 
deitung, i. pp. 149, 190; Holtzmann, Pastoralbriefe, 
p. 81). The name is Latin, but, as with Paul, this 

roves little: lis birthplace is unknown ; later 
egends place it in Crete; St. Chrysostom in Corinth ; 
and the Acts of Theela (c. 2) speak of him as living 
with Onesiphorus at Iconium at the time of St. 
Paul’s first visit there. All that can be said for 
certain is that he was a Gentile (Gal 2°), probably 
converted by St. Paul himself (γνησίῳ τέκνῳ, Tit 15), 
and living at Antioch fourteen years after St. 
Paul’s conversion, when the dispute arose about 
the circumcision of the Gentiles. At this time 
Paul took him with him to Jerusalem: there an 
attempt was made to compel lim to be cireum- 
cised ; St. Paul resisted the compulsion, and prob- 
ably Titus was never circumcised, though the 
ambiguity of St. Paul’s words leaves it just 
possible that he was circumcised as a voluntary 
concession on St. Paul’s part (ef. Lightfoot on 
Gal 2)4; Hort, Judatstic Christianity, pp. 76-83). 

Titus remained St. Paul’s companion, being per- 
haps with him when he wrote Galatians [may ὁ σὺν 
ἐμοί (23) mean ‘ who is with me still’? cf. of σὺν ἐμοί 
of 15], but not mentioned again until the time of 
the incidents which caused the writing of 1 and 2 
Corinthians. At this time he paid two, if not 
three, visits to Corinth.—(a) In the year before 
the writing of 2 Cor. (ἀπὸ πέρυσι, 819) he went at 
Paul’s request (2 Co 1218) with one other brother 
to Corinth, perhaps carrying 1 Cor. with him, 
perhaps also authorized to explain the method of 
the collection for the saints alluded to in 1 Co 
1G'-2:; at any rate he did organize it, and that 
on a religious basis (προενήρξατο, 2 Co 8*), and 
returned to St. Paul with news of the zeal shown 
in the matter at Corinth.—(d) Probably after he 
had left Corinth there arose some serious opposi- 
tion to St. Paul there; perhaps Timothy was in- 
sulted and set at nouglit (ef. 2 CoRINTHIANS and 
PAUL], and Titus, who was already known there, 
was despatched from Ephesus to deal with the 
crisis, carrying the letter referred to in 2 Co 
2 and 7. St. Paul had often boasted to Titus of 
the loyalty of his Corinthian converts (2 Co 7"); 
but he was afraid now lest his boast would be 
proved empty: he waited, restless and anxious for 
the return of Titus; he expected to meet him at 
Troas, but Titus did not appear; apparently, the 
crisis required a longer time than Pau] had ex- 
pected: he moved on to Macedonia; and there 
Titus arrived, and with good news. The majority 
of the Corinthian Church had formally punished 
the offender: they had received Titus with fear 


| still preserved at St. 


and trembling: they had shown regret for their 
previous conduct, indignation against the offender, 
enthusiasm for St. Paul: Paul’s boast had been 
justified : Titus had been overjoyed: St. Paul was 
comforted (214 7!1-1°),—(c) On the receipt of this 
news Paul wrote 2 Cor. and requested Titus, who 
gladly accepted the request, to go, accompanied by 
two other brethren, on a fresh visit to Corinth 
and to complete the collection for the saints. 
Titus was to represent the apostle; the two 
brethren represented Churches, probably those of 
Macedonia (833). 

The next reference to Titus is in the letter to 
him. This implies that St. Paul, after the release 
from his first homan imprisonment, had travelled 
with Titus in the East, tlat they had landed at 
Crete and had evangelized several towns (xara 
πόλιν, 1°), but that St. Paul had been unable to 
remain longer, and had therefore left Titus behind 
to appoint presbyters and to complete the organiza- 
tion of the Church. Titus found considerable 
opposition, especially from the Jews (119), and much 
tendency to insubordination, and possibly had 
written to St. Paul to report this and to ask for 
his advice(so Zahn, Hinlettung, i. Ὁ. 430). Whether 
this were so or not, St. Paul wrote a short letter 
pressing him to complete the organization, to 
ordain presbyters, to teach sound doctrine and 
avold empty disputations, and to exercise his 
authority firmly. The letter was probably sent 
by Zenas and Apollos (3%), and Titus was re- 

uested to be ready to leave Crete and join St. 

aul at Nicopolis as soon as he should receive a 
further message through Artemas or Tychicus 
(3"), Probably it was thence that St. Paul de- 
spatched him on a mission to Dalmatia (2 Ti 42). 

A comparison of 1 Ti 3" with Tit 2% perhaps 
suggests that Titus was older than Timothy, and 
the relations of the two with the difficulties at 
Corinth iniply that he was the stronger man (cf. 
1 Co 1010 with 2Co 7:5. He volunteers readily 
for a delicate task (2 Co 817), is full of affection 
and enthusiasm for the Corinthians (2d. 75); he 
is effective, free from all sordid motives, sharing 
St. Paul’s spirit, walking in his steps (12%), his 
genuine son (Tit 14), his brother (2 Co 2), his 
partner and fellow-helper (8%). 

The omission of his name in the Acts is scarcely 
remarkable when the references in the Epistles are 
considered : if the incident of Gal 2 is to be identi- 
fied with that of Ac 15, he is alluded to, without 
name, in τινὰς ἄλλους ἐξ αὐτῶν (v.”): the incidents of 
1 and 2 Cor. are wholly omitted in the Acts: and 
those of the Epistle to Titus and of 2 Tim. fall 
without its scope. 

It is interesting to note that Titus, the Gentile, 
is chiefly employed in missions to the mainly 
Gentile Church of Corinth: that his principal work 
there was organizing the collection for the saints, 
carrying out the injunction to ‘remember the 
poor,’ laid upon St. Paul in his presence at Jeru- 
salem (Gal 2%); and that at Crete he finds his 
chief opponents among those of the circumcision, 
(Tit 1). 

Subsequent Church historians treated Titus as 
bishop of Crete and living a celibate life to an old 
age in the island (Eusebius, ΜΕ II. iv. 6; Const. 
Apost, vii. 46; pseudo-Ign. ad Philad. ο. 3; and 
for fuller details, Lipsius, Die Apokryph. Apostet- 
geschichte, ii. 2, pp. 401-406). An interesting 
panegyric on him is found in the works of Andrew 
of Crete (Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 97). His name is 
given still to churches in Crete: it was appealed 
to as a battle-ery in the struggles of the Cretans 
with the Venetians; his body was said to have 
been retained at Gortyna for ae) centuries ; the 
head was earried away by the Venetians, and 15 
ark’s. His death is com- 
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memorated on Jan. 4in the Latin Church, on Aug. 
25 in the Greek, Syriac, and Maronite Churches 
(Acta Sanctorum, i. pp. 168, 164; Nilles, Kalen- 
darium Manuale). W. Lock. 


TITUS, EPISTLE TO.— 


ij. Historical Situation of the Letter. 

ii. Analysis. 

iii, Literary Dependence. . 

iv. Situation at Crete: (a) false teaching ; (Ὁ) organization. 
vy. Authorship. 

vi. Integrity. 
vii. Value. 

Literature. 


i, HISTORICAL SITUATION.—Paul and Titus had 
been together in Crete. It is probable that they 
found the island already evangelized before their 
arrival (cf. Ac 2"); for by the time this letter is 
written whole families (16 1), and people of all 
classes and ages (2)!°), consisting both of Jews and 
Gentiles (17°), belong to the Church. But the 
communities were unorganized, and there were 
false teachers. St. Paul himself began to com- 
plete the organization; probably meeting with 
opposition from the false teachers (310...) and calling 
out hearty affection from others (3! 15). But for 
some reason he could not stay to finish his work, 
and left Titus with definite instructions to com- 
plete it (15). Time elapsed after he left, but ap- 
parently only a short time, before this letter was 
written. St. Paul was moving about with some 
of his disciples (3'°),—-perhaps in Macedonia (if we 
may argue from the likeness to 1 'Tim.),—-intend- 
ing to winter at Nicopolis. Possibly he received 
some communication from Titus, reporting progress 
at Crete (so Zahn, Hint. i. p. 480; but uncon- 
vineingly). More likely, he took the opportunity 
of the fact that Zenas and Apollos were starting 
on a journey which would take them past Crete 
to send a letter to Titus in order to prepare him 
to join him in Nicopolis, and to strengthen him to 
enforce a high moral standard in Crete, in spite of 
the dangerous tendencies of the false teachers. 

The dates both of the visit to Crete and of the 
composition of the letter are uncertain. The 
organization of the Chureh is so little advanced 
that it might easily fall within the period covered 
by the Acts; and it is possible that the visit may 
be that of Ac 27° (ἱκανοῦ χρόνου), and that this 
letter was written early in the Roman imprison- 
ment (so Dartlet, Apostolic Age, p. 182): but Titus 
is not mentioned as being present at the time of 
Ac 27, and the surest indication for the date of the 
letter is its likeness to 1 Tim.; so that probably 
both the visit and the letter fall after the release 
from the Roman imprisonment [see 1 Tim. ]. 

i, ANALYSIS.— 


1-4, Salutation (with special emphasis on the writer’s own 
apostleship and on the common faith). 
15-311, Advice to Titus. 
A. 15-16, Need of appointing proper ministers. 
en. of Paul's past instructions to appoint presby- 
ers (5), 

Importance of high moral character in an overseer (68), 
that he may (a) strengthen the sound teaching, (6) 
refute the opponents of it (9). 

Description of these opponents, as insubordinate, quib- 
bling, money-making, caring for fables and command. 
ments of men, forgetting the great Christian truth— 
‘Allthings pure to the pure,’—inconsistent and worth- 
less 0-16), 

B. 2-30. Sketch of the true features of the Christian character 
which Titus ts to enforce. 

(a) For Christians among themselves (2)-15); for the elder 
men and women, for the younger women and men, 
for Titus himself, and for slaves,—all are to live a life 
true to the sound teaching: (1) in order to avoid 
ing offenoe to the heathen world around (5.8. 10); 
2) because the saving grace of God and Christ's atone- 
ment have trained us to rise above sin, and live an 
attractive life (11-14), 

(6) For Christians in relation to the outer world (318): 
(a) τ - to authority @); (8) gentleness to all 
raen (2), 


Reason—God’s loving-kindness to us has raised us from 
the old heathen life of hatred to a new life of right- 
eousness ; so that believers in God are bound to set an 
example of noble and useful lives (9.8). 

(c) For Titus himself.—Ile is to avoid foolish questionings 
(9), and to reject from the Church a ‘heretic’ who 
refuses to listen to his admonition (2 11), 

Personal message about his own movements (22-18), 

Final word of advice to those who obey him at Crete (14). 

Salutation @5), 

Like 1 Tim., it is essentially a private letter of 
instructions, probably never intended to be read 
aloud in the churches at Crete, though a word of 
ereeting to the whole Church (or possibly only to 
Titus and his helpers) is added (34). The main 
stress is throughout on character, on a useful 
fruitful life, as the outcome of a wholesome teach- 
ing; and (asin 1 Tim.) each section culminates in 
an important doctrinal statement—1 21-4 34-7, the 
last saying being called ‘ faithful’ (πιστὸς ὁ λόγο»). 

111. LITERARY DEPENDENCE. — One Christian 
saying is quoted (πιστὸς ὁ λόγος, 3°), and one line of 
Epimenides (13). The OT is never appealed to in 
direct quotation, but its language is consciously 
used in 116Ξ [5 297° (ef. Mt 15°, Mk 77, Col 2°), 25 
=Is 52° (ef. Ro 274, 1 Ti θ᾽), 24=Ps 1305, Dt 14?, ef. 
Ezk 37% (ef. 1 P 2°), 38=J1 3! (cf. Ac 2!” 18); all of 
them passages which belong to the common stock 
of early Christian writers, and half of which are 
used in the Pauline Epistles. 

Reminiscences of our Lord’s teaching may be 
found in 118 (= Mk 7, Lk 11%), 3° (=Jn 3°), 319 (=Mt 
1346-17), but are not such as to imply literary de- 
pendence on the written Gospels. ‘The same is true 
of points of similarity with 1 Peter, wlich are very 
sieht; Pes] Pe Pal Ps. Ft= 1 Pe. 
(But see Bigg, International Critical Commentary 
on Land 2 Peter, Ὁ. 21, who would regard 1 Veter 
as older than and as having influenced this Epistle). 
There are more verbal points of contact with the 
earlier Pauline Epistles ; ef. 

1/4 with Ro 15 16**, 
a 99 99 1450, 


ϑ = 
31 | Ro 13! 


᾽ > 99 28 5°56, 
But they all suggest the same mind dealing with 
the same subject at a different time, rather than a 
different writer borrowing from literature. 

The relation to 1 Tim. and, in a less degree, 
to 2Tim. is more complex. As compared with 
1 Tim. the purpose is the same, and the structure is 
the same; the warning against false teachers form- 
ing a framework in which the rules about organi- 
zation and character are inserted; in the same 
way each section culminates in a doctrinal climax. 
There is also verbal similarity of a marked type. 

Cf. Tit 1: with 1 Ti 12. 


15-3 31-7 
39 0 ΕΣ; 39 : 9 9 . 
32 ] >” a7 2”, 2 Ti 3°, 
Ω1-8 ἤ1.2 
3 ὃ 23 ΕΣ] 
7 A412 
a = 35 >3 . 
699, 10 01 
38 = 3} 35 . 
Ω]14 Ωθ 
33 ΟἹδ 33 39 “ἢ er 
95 3 > 2? 4 52 G Φ 
5 9 
32 3 23 ae 1 a . 
3° C,g,«=O1 Ti 47 GY, ὃ Ti 216 3, 


93 

In nearly every case there is a freshness of treat- 
ment which is against the theory of deliberate 
borrowing; even in 1°, the most continuous 
instance of similarity, there are changes (e.g. the 
omission of μὴ νεόφυτον, 1 Ti 3°) which are suitable 
to the circumstances of a comparatively new 
Church, and this list of requirements may easily 
have been drawn up in a wnitten form by St. Paul 
for freqnent use, and be partly indebted to Jewish 
or Gentile lists of official requirements (ef. 1 TIM.). 

The more complex organization and the fuller 
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details about worship in 1 Tim. apparently favour 
the priority of Titus; but all the differences may 
be due to the different circumstances of the two 
delegates and the two Churches. There is nothing 
in the letters to make it improbable that they 
were written on the same day and sent by the 
same messenger. 

The analogy of the relation of Ephesians to 
Colossians is the nearest in the NT. 

iv, SITUATION IMPLIED IN CRETE.—(a@) The false 
teachers are partly Jews, partly Gentiles; the 
Jews being the more prominent, They are influ- 
ential, upsetting whole families (1"), opposing 
sound teaching (1°), tending to reject the authority 
of Titus (110 2% 3), quibbling, misleading, money- 
seeking (1 10512) inconsistent in their lives with their 
professed knowledge of God (118, but these words 
do not necessarily apply to the teachers). The 
substance of their teaching consists of foolish and 
profitless investigations, genealogies, questions 
connected with the Law (3°:'), Jewish legends, 
and commands of men (115), apparently laying 
stress on the requirements of a Levitical purity 
(14), In contrast with 1 Tim., there is in this 
Epistle no trace of anything akin to 2nd cent. 
Gnosticism. Each phrase is not only capable 
of a Jewish explanation, but calls for it as its 
natural meaning. The question of purity (115) is 
on a par with our Lord’s treatment of Pharisaism 
(Mk 7); the confession of a knowledge of God is 
more naturally attributable to Jews, 1 (cf. Ro 
2"), than to Gentiles; and the genealogies and 
legends will probably be those connected with the 
patriarchal history (cf. 1 TIMOTHY). 

(6) Organization.—As with Timothy at Ephesus, 
the exact position held by Titus himself at Crete 
is not clear. He represents the apostle and his 
teaching ; he has authority (ἐπιταγή, 2%), which 
is not confined to one place, but extends over 
the whole island (1°): it extends to ordaining 
presbyters, to correcting and exercising discipline 
over ‘heretics’ (24 3"), to enforcing the lines of 
teaching and the features of Christian character 
(2 passim); but whether the position was per- 
manent or temporary is not clear: the most prob- 
able inference froin 15 and 3! is that the delega- 
tion of power was for a temporary purpose only. 
mathing is said about any ordination for the 
work, 

For permanent organization, he is to appoint 
presbyters (whether one or more is not stated) in 
each city; and apparently the presbyter in each 
city is the same as the ἐπίσκοπος (1°’, but see 
1 TrmotTHy). Their moral qualifications for office 
are stated; and it may be inferred that their 
duties were to teach (1%), perhaps to control the 
finances of the community (17 μὴ αἰσχροκερδῆ, but 14 
shows that this is not a necessary inference), and 
to be hospitable, ready to welcome Christians from 
other Churches (cf. Ramsay, Zhe Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 368). 

There is no mention of deacons, deaconesses, or 
widows. The Christians are called ἐκλεκτοὶ θεοῦ 
(11), λαὸς περιούσιος (313) (both OT titles for Israel), 
ol πεπιστευκότες θεῷ (3°), and perhaps— by a title 
which suggests the new family of God—oi ἡμέτεροι 
(34). There is no reference to common worship, 
except as implied in the references to teaching and 
exhortation. Daptism is referred to as the instru- 
ment of salvation (3°); perhaps 116 (ὁμολογοῦσιν) 
points to some public confession of faith. 

v. AUTHORSHIP.—The external evidence is much 
the same asin 1 Timothy. The evidence of its rejec- 
tion is less, but the parallels to its language are also 
fewer. It is quoted as Pauline in Irenzeus (i. 16. 3, 
iii. 3. 4), Clem. Alex. (Strom. i. p. 350), Tertull. (de | 
Prescript. 6, adv. M. δ. 21), and the Muratorian | 


Canon. It was accepted by Tatian in spite of his re- ! 


jection of land2 Tim., but rejected by Marcion and 
Basilides (Tert. adv. Marcionem, ν. 21). It was 
embodied in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions, 
and parallels to its language are found in Justin 
Martyr (Dial. ὁ. Tryph. 47) and Theophilus (ad 
Autolyc. iii. p. 126, where the command of 3! is 
quoted as a θεῖος λόγος) ; and perhaps in Ign. (ad 
Magnes. ¢. 8=3°) and Clem. Rom. (i. 2=3'). 

It claims to be by St. Paul in 14; and im- 
plicitly in 3!*™, passages which are indeed separ- 
able from the rest. But in the body of the letter 
there is nothing in tone, teaching, or circumstance 
inconsistent with his authorship. The character 
of Titus corresponds to the little known of him 
elsewhere (cf. TITUS): the character of the writer, 
his insistence on his own teaching and wishes (cf. 
1 Cor.), the sharpness of tone against false teachers 
(cf. Gal., 2 Cor.), the quick passage from moral 
inference to doctrinal premiss, the quotation from 
Greek poetry, the adaptation of OT language, the 
sense of his own sinfulness (95), are quite Pauline. 
So, too, the bases of doctrme,—the purity of all 
created things to the pure (cf. Bo 14): the 
eternal promise of life, the manifestation of it in 
due time, the saving grace, its universal efficacy 
(21), the redeeming death of Christ, the gift of the 
Spirit in baptism, the power to live a new life of 
love, the looking forward to the Coming of Christ, 
are quite true to the earlier letters, though the ex- 
pressions are never borrowed. The false teaching 
implied at Crete and the organization of the Church, 
each simpler than in 1 Tini., can clearly fall within 
his lifetime. 

The only ground of suspicion lies in the vocabu- 
lary and its relation to that of 1 and 2 Timothy. 
(a) There are 26 ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in 46 Verses, 
αἱρετικός, ἀκατάγνωστος, αὐτοκατάκριτος, ἀφθορία, ἀψευ- 
dns, βδελυκτός, ἐγκρατής, ἐκστρέφομαι, ἐπιδιορθόω, 
ἐπιστομίζω, ἱεροπρεπής, ᾿Ιουδαϊκός, καλοδιδάσκαλος, 
ματαιολόγος, οἰκουργός, ὀργίλος, πρεσβῦτις, στυγητός, 
σωτήριος, σωφρονίζω, σωφρόνως, φιλάγαθος, φίλανδρος, 
φιλότεκνος, φρεναπάτης (Gal 65 φρεναπατάω), φροντίζω. 
Yet none of these betraysa late date. αἱρετικός, the 
only one that suggests a later ecclesiastical mean- 
ing, is earlier in existence than St. Paul, and the 
new meaning given to it here is akin to his own use 
of αἵρεσις, and apparently means ‘factious’ rather 
than ‘heretical’; and it 15 still an adjective. 

(6) There is, as in 1 Tim., a fixity of phrase which 
suggests lateness, 6.0. ἐπίγνωσις ἀληθείας, ἀλήθεια ἡ 
κατ᾽ εὐσέβειαν, καιροῖς ἰδίοις (1 Tim. only, but καιρῷ 
ἰδίῳ, Gal 65), ὁ σωτὴρ θεός (applied both to God the 
Father and to Christ here: in 1 Tim. only to the 
Father, in 2 Tim. only to Christ), μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ 
(1 Tim. only), ἡ διδασκαλία ἡ ὑγιαίνουσα (Land 2 Tim.), 
καλὰ ἔργα (1 Tim.), ὁ viv αἰών (1 Tim., 2 Tim.), ὁ 
μέγας θεός, λουτρὸν παλινγενεσίας, πιστὸς ὁ λόγος 
(1 Tim., 2 Tim.). 

We are in the presence of a large vocabulary, 
fresh, fixed, and shared to a great extent by the 
writer of 1 and 2 Timothy. The alternatives of 
authorship are cither that it is by Paul himself, 
writing late in his life, and writing to an intimate 
companion,—and there can be little doubt that if 
the Epistle stood alone, this would be the natural 
explanation; or by some later writer, essentially 
Pauline in spirit, perhaps using genuine Pauline 
fragments (see below), and wishing to ebtain Pauline 
authority for securing a sober useful standard of 
Christian life and high standard of clerical moral- 
ity, as against a revival of a Rabbinical Judaism. 
On this latter supposition the priority of Titus to 
1 Tim. would seem almost certain, as there would 
be so little reason for the same writer composing 
it if 1 Tim. were in existence, and intended as a 
genera] treatise. ; . 

vi. INTEGRITY.—The MSS suggest no Insertion 
or dislocation in the text ; nor does the sequence of 
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thought require such a theory. 179 15 indced easily 
separable from the rest, but no conclusive reason 
requires its separation ; and 915 comes in awkwardly 
after 3%, but there is a possible connexion of 
thought between them, and such postseripts are 
found elsewhere, Ro 1617-2, 1 ΤΊ 6!7-®, 

The question of the integrity has arisen only on 
the theory of a non-Pauline authorship: for critics 
are almost entirely agreed in regarding 3”: or 
32-15 as Pauline, and the question arises whether 
there are other Pauline fragments, and whether 
they are separable. 

The chief attempts to distinguish are these— 

11-6, Pauline (McGiffert, Harnack, Clemen); but expanded 
from some simpler form by a late hand (von Soden). 

17-9, Non-Pauline ({δ.), added to strengthen tbe episcopate 
in the 2nd cent. (Harnack); but the distinction between 
the ἐπίσκοπος and πρεσβύτεροι Would have been clearer, 

17-11, Non-Pauline (Ifesse, Clemen). 

12.13.16, Pauline. 11415 non-Pauline (7b.}(as not suiting 
the other descriptions of tbe false teacbers ; but there is 
no real inconsistency). 

2. Non-Pauline (Hesse). 

31-7, Pauline (McGiffert). Non-Pauline (Clemen): partly be- 
cause 347 is a repetition of 211-14, but there is a difference 


in hie motive appealed to, which suits the exhortation of 
88:11 Non-Pauline. 
Clemen), 

The Pauline fragment so obtained is supposed to be a letter 
from Paul written to Titus at Corinth after 2 Cor-; this was de- 
veloped into a letter to Crete at tbe end of tbe Ist cent. because 
of the outbreak of Judaism there (Clemen). There is, however, 
no substantial ground for distinguishing between Pauline and 
non-Pauline, except in 11-4 and 312-13: the grounds for separa- 
tion elsewhere are hypercritical and tbe divisions arbitrary. 

For fuller details cf. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, Ὁ. 406; Ifar- 
nack, Chronologie, i. p. 480; Clemen, Die Hinheitlichkeit der 
Paul. Briefe, pp. 157-163 ; Moffatt, Historical NT p. 700. 


vil. VALUE.—As with 1 Tim. (which see), the 
value is a good deal independent of its authorship, 
and due to the fact of its canonization. On the 
point of the organization of the Church it adds 
nothing to that in detail or principle; but it has 
a historical value as showing the method of organ- 
izing communities in a very early stage of develop- 
ment, as showing the persistence of Judaism as 
a danger to the early Church ; and the atmosphere 
of a suspicious and critical heathenism in which it 
lived. In such an atmosphere, and dealing with 
communities of rough islanders on a low social 
level and disposed to anarchy, the writer, while 
laying stress on faith and the salvation wrought 
by the appearance of Christ, organizes a ministry, 
insists on moral qualifications for it, and tries to 
develop an orderly, disciplined, useful, fruitful life 
in all ages and classes, and inspires even slaves with 
the hope that they may adorn the true teaching : 
it is an attempt to convert heathenism by the 
attractive beauty of an ordered family life and a 
loyal citizenship. Doctrinally, the Epistle offers 
no new point of interest unless it be the identifica- 
tion of Christ with ‘the Great God,’ 2" (but see 
Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, xviii.), or the refer- 
ence to baptism as λουτρὸν παλινγενεσίας, 37. 

LITERATURE. — The same introductions and commentaries 
as are referred to under 1 ΤΊΜΟΥΠΥ are useful for this Epistle, 
with the exception of H. P, Liddon; to the Patristic com- 
mentaries should be added a short commentary by Jerome, 


and a long extract on 310-11 from Origen’s lost commentary pre- 
served in a Latin translation by Pampbilus. W. LocK. 


TITUS JUSTUS.—See Justus, No. 2. 
MANIUS.—See MANIUS. 


312.13 Pauline (Harnack, McGiffert, 
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TIZITE (yng; ἢ ὁ Ἰεασεί, A ὁ Θωσαεί, Luc. ‘Adwal), 
—A designation, whose origin is unknown, applied 
to JoHA, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 1155, 


TOAH.—See NAHATH. 


TOB, THE LAND OF (310 pus ‘land of good’; γῇ 
TwB; terra Tob).—The place to which Jephthah 
fled for refuge from his brethren, and in which he 
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was living when the elders of Gilead went to fetch 
him on the occasion of the Ammonite invasion of 
Gilead (Jg¢ 115), Ata later date, 12,000 ‘men of 
Tob’ (AV Ish-tob) formed part of the force raised 
by the Ammonites in their war with David (28 
106:8 5 iors). They are here associated with 
the Syrians of Beth-rehob and Zobah, and the 
king of Maacah—all small Aramean states. 1116 
‘land of Tubias’ (AV ‘places of Tobie’), in which all 
the Jews were put to death by the Gentiles (1 Mac 
513), was apparently the same place. In 2 Mae 12" 
Charax, a place 750 stadia from the strong town 
of Gephyrum, or Caspin, is said to have been 
occupied by Jews called Tubient, 1.6. ‘men of Tob.’ 
Possibly Θαῦβα, which, according to Ptolemy 
(v. 19), was S.W. of Zobah, is identical with Tob. 
The Jerusalem Talmud explains ‘land of Tob’ by 
Susitha—the ‘province of Hippene’ (Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talm. 239). In this case Tob would be 
Hippos, or Susitha, now Sésiyeh, on the EK. side 
of the Sea of Galilee, and not far from Gamala, 
Καί, αὐ el-Husn. Conder (Hbk. to Bible, 295) and 
G. A. Smith (HGHL 587) identify Tob with et- 
Taiyibeh, about 10 miles south of Gadara (Umm 
Keis). De Sauley identifies it with Thaban, about 
9 miles east of the bridge over the Jordan called 
Jisr Bendt γαλῆ. C. W. WILSON. 


TOB-ADONIJAH (819 aw ‘good is the Lord 
Jah’ (Gray, HPN 140, n. 3); B TwBadwBed, A and 
Lue. Twfadwud).—One of the Levites sent by king 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 175. 


TOBIAH (ποτ and 1π| 3} ‘Jah is [my ?] good’).— 
4. The eponym of a family which returned from 
exile, but could not trace their genealogy, Ezr 2 
(B Τωβειά, A Τωβίας, Lue. TovGlas)\=Neh 7% (BA 
Τωβιά, Luc. TovBias) 2, The Ammonite who, in 
conjunction with SANBALLAT and others, per- 
sistently opposed the work of Nehemiah, Neh 210. 
43-7 G17 13*5 (Τωβιά, TwBias), For details see art. 
NEHEMIAH. 


TOBIAS (Tw (e)las, Τωβείς).---1, The son of Tobit, 
To 1° and often; see art. ΤΌΒΙΤ (Book of). 2. The 
father of HyRCANUS, 2 Mae 81, 


TOBIEL (Τωβιήλ, 1.6. sesio © El is [my 3] good’ ; 
ef. the name TABEEL).—The father of Tobit, To 1}. 


TOBIJAH (m3'o).—1. One of the Levites sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 
118 (LXX om.). 2. One of a deputation that came 
from Babylon to Jerusalem with contributions of 
gold and silver, from which a crown was ordered 
to be made either for Zerubbabel and Joslina (Ew. 
Hitz.) or for Zerub. and noé Joshua (Wellh. Now., 
ef. G. A. Smith, ii. 308 f.), and laid up in the temple 
as a memorial of the donors, Zec 61144 (LAX in 
both passages tr. mw by χρήσιμοι, 1.6. 7°350). 


TOBIT, BOOK OF (A Sif dos λόγων Τωβίτ, B Τωβείτ, 
ἐξ TwGeld; Lat. liber Tobie, liber Tobit et Tobie, 
liber utriusque Tobie; = Heb. ma\v=‘Jelovali is 
my good,’ and "30, dropping the theophoric affix 
m).—One of the deutero-canonical books of the OT, 
containing, according to Jewish conceptions, an 
idyllic picture of pious home life in the Captivity. 

i, TEXTS AND VERSIONS.—The popularity of the 
story of Tobit is attested by the number of varia- 
tions in which it exists in several languages. We 
shall, in the course of this article, endeavour to 
prove that the book was originally composed in 
Aramaic; though all trace of the original is lost, 
and the Aramaic MS, now extant, is somewhat 
late, and was not taken directly from it. 

(1) Greck Version.—Of this we have three texts : 
(a)that of AB. The ditferences between these two 
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MSS are fewand unimportant. (δ) That of ἐξ, which 
while giving little additional matter, adopts a more 
verbose style than AB. Whcther AB or δὲ presents 
the earlier text is much disputed. Fritzsche, 
Néldeke, Grimm support AB; Ewald, Reusch, 
Schiirer, Nestle, Harris, 8. (6) A recension of 6° 
138, found only in three cursives: the Zittau Cod. 44 
and the Ferrara Codd. 106, 107, and given at length 
by Fritzsche (Handbuch z. d. Apokr.). These pre- 
sent a composite Greek text. From 6° to 7}? it 
presents many features of originality, but contains 
many of &’s additions to the text of B, e.g. 64 
74-13, From 8! to 128 it agrees closely with the 
Syriac, which, as we shall see, during this section 
transfers its allegiance from Btow. From 12° to 
13° it presents some readings of B, as 128 13°°8, but 
agrees in the main with Syr., even when Syr. differs 
from both Band &, asin 12}*°!, Before 6° and after 
138 our cursives present the text of B. 

(2) Latin Versions.—(a) Vetus Itala or Old Latin, 
which Iigen, in 1800, correctly surmised was based 
on a then unknown Gr. text, which has proved to be 
that of δ. Though all codices of this Version agree 
substantially with δὲ, there are clearly three recen- 
sions. (a) It. L., the text edited by Sabatier (Bibli- 
orum sacrorum Latine versiones antique, Paris, 
1751) and by Neubauer (in his excellent little work, 
The Book of Tobit). It is based ona Parisian Codex, 
Regius 3654, and on Cod. 4 in the library of S. 
Germain. (β) It. Τ11., a text found in Cod. Vat. 7 
which contains only 1-6, and once belonged to 
queen Christina of Sweden. It was collated by 
Sabatier in the above work, and was edited by 
Bianchini, Rome, 1740. (y) Fragments of a third 
recension (It. III.) are given in the Spceulwm of 
Augustine, edited by Mai (Spicilegium, ix.).—{(4) 
The Vulgate. Jerome affirms that he translated 
Tobit in one day from the Syro-Chaldee. As he 
was not familiar with this language, a Jew, who 
knew both languages, translated it for him into 
Hebrew, from which he made his Latin transla- 
tion. There are many readings in Vulg. that were 
not found in any other text, until Gaster, 1896, 
discovered a Heb. MS, which in the narrative, as 
distinct from the exhortations and prayers, agrees 
in the main with Vulg. (see below, HL). 

(3) Syriae Version.—This has been edited by 
Walton in his Polyglot; and by Lagarde in Lidri 
apokr. Syriace. As far as 7" itis a close transla- 
tion of L. After that, it agrees with δὲ or the Gr. 
cursives. It lacks 13°9-!8, 

(4) Chaldee or Aramaic Version (Aram.).—This 
was first edited by Neubauer from a collection of 
Midrashim, copied in the 15th cent. in Greek- 
rabbinical characters. The Book of Tobit is an 
extract from the Midrash rabbah-de-rabbah on 
Genesis, and forms a haggada on Jacob’s promise 
to give a tenth of his proceeds to God (Gn 2822). 
Neubauer thinks that the Chaldee text of Jerome 
was Aram. in a fuller form; but in the view of the 
present writer there are facts which seem to imply 
that the Aram. is a translation from the Greek. The 
facts that the dat. ‘Pdyors (4! 5°) is found in Aram. 
as wan, and ’ExBardvos (37 6°) as Dindix, and the ace. 
Τίγριν (6') as por; and that the Gr. words ἄριστον 
(21) and σημεῖον (35) are transliterated in Aram., 
afford strong proof that Aram. is based on a Greek 
text: not on & (as Schitrer), for Aram. actrees more 
often with B than with S; but on a briefer text 
than eithez, and more free from Christian influences. 

(5) Hebrew Versions.—(a) Heb. Munsteri (HM), 
so called because it was published, with a Lat. tr., 
by Seb. Miinster, at Basle, in 1542. 
edition, however, was printed at Constantinople in 
1516. It is included in Walton’s Polyglot, and also 
in Neubauer’s Tobtt. Neubauer gives, in the foot- 


notes, various readings from No. 1251 of the Heb. | 


The jirst | 


MSS in the National Library at Paris: from a 
Persian tr. from the Heb. which is No. 130 in the 
same Library ; and No. 194 of de Rossi’s catalogue, 
at Parma. It is noteworthy that HM usually 
agrees with Aram. when the latter dissents from 
the Greek. In chs. 12. 13, where Aram. is lacking, 
HM presents an eclectic text, agreeing in the main 
with Syr., but for 13% "8 it has an original and very 
brief doxology, and omits ch. 14 altogether. Gins- 
burg assigns it to the 5th century.—(6) Heb. Fagii 
(HF). This is a free, independent translation, 
made perhaps in the 12th century. The translator 
was a learned Jewish scholar, fond of precise, 
technical terms; very familiar with the Heb. 
Bible, and fond of introducing suitable Bible texts, 
and of reducing the text of Tobit to biblical 
phraseology. This is also given in Walton’s Poly- 
glot.—(c) Heb. Londinii (HL) is a text found by 
Gaster in the British Museum, Add. 11,639. A 
description and translation of the MS, which 
belongs to the 13th cent., is given by Gaster in 
PSBA, vol. xviii. 208 ff., 259 ff., and vol. xx. 27 ff. 
So far as the exhortations, prayers, and doxologies 
are concerned, they are certainly late. They 
develop, in a remarkable degree, the tendency 
observable in HF to reduce the text to biblical 
phraseology. In the exhortations, etc., HL gives 
us a cento of Scripture texts, skilfully selected as 
being most cognate to the Gr. text. As to the 
narrative, it is intensely interesting to note how 
closely HL agrees with Vulg., and Gaster claims 
for the MS asa whole a close relationship to the 
‘Syro-Chaldee’ used by Jerome. As to the narra- 
tive portions, the author of HL certainly may have 
used an Aramaic or Heb. text closely related to 
Jerome’s ‘Syro-Chaldee,’ though, if the doxologies, 
etc., are of late composition, one cannot escape the 
unpleasant surmise that HL may be drawn from 
the Vulg. itself.—(d@) Heb. Gasteri (HG). This was 
copied some years ago by Gaster from a Midrash 
on the Pentateuch, which he fears has now perished. 
It is a condensation in Heb. of the narrative por- 
tions of Aram., with the exhortations, prayers, and 
doxologies rigorously excluded, and all approach 
to verbosity in the narrative sternly checked. It is 
possible that the author of HL may have possessed 
a similar History, exhibiting those peculiarities of 
the Vulg. which, until the publication by Gaster 
of the translation of HL, were considered unique 
in the Vulgate. The tr. of HG is given in PSBA 
vol. xix. 88:1, Its agreements with Aran, are very 
significant. 

ii. THE NARRATIVE.—Tobit, a pious Jew of the 
tribe of Naphtali, very scrupulous as to feasts and 
tithes, was, with his wife Anna and his son Tobias, 
taken into captivity by Enemessar (Shalmaneser) 
to Nineveh. Even there he remained loyal to 
Mosaism, abstaining from eating the food of the 
Gentiles ; and yet became in time the king’s pur- 
veyor. Once when travelling in Media, he de- 
posited 10 talents of silver with a brother Jew 
named Gabael, at Rhage (RAGES). When Sen- 
nacherib (who is called in 1 Enemessar’s son) 
returned from Judah, Tobit fell into disfavour, 
chiefly from his habit of burying Jews who were 
assassinated in the king’s fury. Tobit fled, but, on 
the entreaty of his nephew Achiacharus (Ahikar), 
was reinstated by king Sarchedonus (Ksarhaddon) 
(ch. 1). At a feast of Pentecost he sent out his 
son to bring in some poor Jew to dine with him. 
Tobias returned, saying there was a Jew lying in 
the street strangled. Tobit rose at once, hid him, 
and at night buried him. Being thus rendered 
unclean, he slept in the courtyard ; and sparrows 
‘muted warm dung into his eyes’ and blinded 
him (910, Reduced to poverty again, Anna wove 
and spun for hire, and one day, under provoca- 
tion, she reproached her husband for his blind- 
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ness; whereupon he prayed to die (3**). The same 
day, in Ecbatana of Media, Sarah, the daughter 
of Raguel and Edna, whe had been married seven 
times, but whose husbands had all died on the 
bridal night, was reproached by a maid for having 
slain them; whereas it was Asmodzeus, the areh- 
demon, who slew them. She also prayed to die 
(37:15), The prayers of both were heard, and Raphael 
was sent to deliver both of them. Tobit, in view 
of his death, wished to send Tobias to Rhage, to 
feteh the silver, and gave him a long exhortation 
(ch. 4). When Tobias sought a guide, Raphael 
offered his services, pretending to be Azarias, a 
kinsman. The guide’s wages being fixed, the two 
set out with a favourite dog for Media (ch. 5). On 
the way, while Tobias was bathing in the Tigris, a 
great fish threatened him, but he caught it; and on 
Raphael’s advice cut out its heart, liver, and gall 
for medicinal use later on (ch. 6). Passing through 
Ecbatana, they stayed with Raguel; and Tobias 
asked for Sarah in marriage, He had been pre- 
viously instructed by Raphacl how to exorcise the 
demon from Sarah, and before night the marriage 
was celebrated (ch. 7). Raguel naturally is appre- 
hensive, and digs a grave at midnight; but the 
odour of the heart and liver of the fish, when burnt 
on ashes, caused Asmodzeus to flee to Egypt, whither 
Raphael follows hun and binds him; and Tobias 
and Sarah, after uniting in prayer, pass the night in 
peace (8!"!"), Edna satisfies herself on this during 
the night, and Raguel, after previously thanking 
God, fills in the grave and prepares the nuptial 
festivities, which he swears must last 14 days (811-31), 
Raphael goes forward to Rhagze, secures the silver, 
still sealed in bags, from Gabael, and brings him 
back to the wedding, where he pours his blessings on 
the bridal pair (ch. 9). The festivities over, Raguel 
sends forth Tobias and his wife in peace to Nineveh, 
and gives them half his wealth (107), Anna 
has for days been very miserable, and has stood all 
day on the highway watching, at intervals re- 
proaching poor blind Tobit for allowing their son 
to go (10'). When at length she sees Tobias and 
Azarias who had come on in front, she runs to tell 
Tobit. Tobias skilfully applies the gall of the 
mysterious fish to his father’s eyes; a white film 
peels off and his sight is restored. Then Tobit and 
Anna welcome Sarah with pious wishes(ch.11). All 
that remains is to reward the faithful Azarias. 
Father and son agree to give him half of all they 
have. Whereupon he discloses his identity and re- 
turns to heaven (ch. 12). In ch. 13 we have a Song 
of Thanksgiving from Tobit ; aud in ch. 14 Tobit, 
being now very old, gives to his son and grandsons 
his dying valedictions, and urges them to leave 
Nineveh for Media. After his death they go to 
Media, and arrive in time to witness the death of 
Raynel and Edna. Tobias lives to a ripe old age, 
and is allowed to hear the glad news of the destrue- 
tion of Nineveh. 


VARIATIONS OF THE NARRATIVE IN THE SEVERAL VERSIONS. 
—If we compare the Jewish VSS with the Gr. and Lat. we find 
three interesting variations; (@) Aram. and Heb. VSS all omit. 
reference to the dog, which the other VSS mention. (6) In δῖ 
the Jewish VSS (as also Syr.) narrate that after Tobias’ prayer 
in the bridal chamber, ‘Sarah said Amen’: the rest, that ‘they 
both together said Amen.’ (0) In 5395 Aram., HM, HF say that 
Gabael gave Tobit his bag as a token, not his bord. 

Aram., HL, HG, and Vulg. differ from the rest in that through- 
out they speak of Tobit in the third person, whereas all other 
texts make Tobit speak in the first person as faras 815, The 
third is used afterwards. 

L.V.8.—Except when quoting from the Vulg., the verses are 
those of the RV]. 

Peeuliarities of text.—(z) B stands alone (except HG) in 
omitting the hlessing of Gahael, 95; and in its condensation of 
Edna’s prayer, 1012; though HL and Vulg. omit this entirely, 
Unique readings are: glory of the great Raphael, 316; Jonah, 
148; Nasbas, [118; Aman, 1419; 158 years old, [411,--(β) κ᾿ 
There are scores of στίχοι added by ἐξ to the textof B. A few 
may be noted: 15 Thisbe is ‘west of Phozor’; 15 Israel sacri- 
ficed to the calves ‘on all the Mts. of Galilee’; 211 ‘on the 7th 


of the month Dystrus she cut the web’; 58 Raguel and Tobit 
divided the bond into two, and each took half; 55 the men- 
dacious angel says, ‘I have come here to work’; 63 ‘ blow on 
the films’; cf. also 1019 128 1316, & omits 47-19 (owing probably 
to a leaf being lost) and 136-10, In 1318 it gives the correcti 
spelling ’Aysxép, and gives a fuller account of him than B,— 
(y) Greek cursives. A remarkable Gnostic reading occurs in 
815 ‘Let all the Hons praise thee, and let thy angels bless 
thee.’ This is the only Gr. text which says ‘the dog ran before 
them’ (114).—(8) Syriae, which is really two recensions con- 
nected at 711, shows the fact in change of spelling : Achior, 210; 
Ahikar, 1410; Raga, 41. 20; ‘Arag, 92; “Edna, 72; ‘Edna, 714, 
Alterations :—102 years, 142 ; 107 years, 1414; 10 days, 83:0, Addi- 
tions :—Edna dressed Sarah, 716; Anna put on a veil before 
goings to meet her son, 11%. Omissions :—139-18, where Tobit 
exults in the glories of the future Jerusalem; 14% ‘ Jonah’ and 
also ‘Nahum’; 145 the words, ‘but not like to the former 
house’; 1469 that all nations shall forsake idolatry; 718. the 
marriage contract.—{«) Aramaie is embedded in a Midrash, 
and is inserted there to show the merit of giving tithes. The 
moral at the end also is: ‘ Behold we learn how great is the 
power of alms and tithes,’ and Gn 1420 2612 2822 are cited in 
confirmation. Its chief peculiarity is that the MS virtually 
closes with ch. 11. A few lines, in place of Greek ch. 12, state 
that Raphael did not go into the house, but went his way ; and 
when Tobias went out to seek him he could not find him, nor 
had any one seen him ; and thus Tobit knew he was an angel. 
In place of ch. 14, Aram. states that, when Tobit fell sick, he 
called for his son and impressed on him the importance of 
almsgiving from the example of the tliree patriarchs. Aram. 
omits Tobit’s genealogy, 11; Ahikar’s offices, 122; Elymais, 
210; and the dog, 517 625 114. On the other hand, it expands 
Sennacherib’s return, 118; Anna’s welcome to Sarah, 119; and 
Tobit’s thanksgiving, 1114. In 107 Aram. and HM say, * Anna 
ate nothing but tears.’ Aram. abridges the destination of the 
three tithes, 15-8 ; calls Asmodaus ‘ king of Shedim,’ 88. 17+ 5 and 
renders 518 ‘without mouey, God has fed us.’ It contains 47-19 
lacking in &; and agrees with B against NS about as often as 
With δὲ against B.—{%) Heb, Munstert is remarkable for its 
omissions from the Gr., sometimes pruning its redundancies as 
in 46. 11-16 611.144, With Aram. it omits 131. Elymais, 21% It 
omits Sarah’s intention to hang herself, 31%; and her going to 
meet Tobias, 71. It omits ‘Noah’ from 412, the citation of 
Gn 218 in 89; Tobit’s conversation with Anna, 1025; and 
Ahikar's visit, 1118 It abridges Tobit's prayer for death, 36; 
and the prayers in 85 8105. 126M, But HM has also several 
original enlargements: notably after 129, where we have a 
Midrash on the mischief caused by Sennacherib, After 34 it 
cites Is 19, and Ps 1715 after 41% It abridges and modifies the 
Song in ch. 18 (omitting ch. 14), and its last words are, ‘ O Lord 
of the world ! show us in our days salvation and redemption by 
the coming of our Redeemer and the building of Ariel’; then 
citing Jer 235, Ps 147%. Theological features are the thrice 
repeated prayer for ‘children devoted to the Law,’ 87 96 1011 ; 
the designation of Raphael as ‘prince,’ 317 1215; Jerusalem as 
“ Ariel,’ 1316; and Jehovah as ‘the Holy One, blessed be he,’ 419 
1212-+, A play on words occurs in 37 ‘It is not meet to call 
thee Sarah, but Zarah (distress),’ Instances in which HM agrees 
with Aram. against the Gr. are: 110 (dwell), 118 (until his 
death), 210 (every morning), 5% 92-5 (bag), 316 1211 (throne), 
617 (under her clothes), 615 (‘ foreseen’ for ‘foreordained’), 107 
(nothing but tears).—{,) Heb. Fagit differs from B very con- 
siderably. It is fond of inserting OT texts: 35 Ps 4015, 36 Ps 638, 
413 Pr 1618, 419 Pr 33, 156 Ps 8615 966 7219, Jer 5117, It aims at 
precision : in speaking of ‘ peace-offerings,’ 14; ‘a beka’’ for 
‘a drachma,’ 514; ‘the right of redemption,’ 317 719: ‘the 
eternal home,’ 38; ‘the Torah and the Halakhah,’ 712; the seven 
blessings, 713; the cemetery, 89; and especially in 18, where it 
assigns the third tithe ‘for the repair of the breaches of the 
house,’ cf. 2K 226 Interesting theological allusions occur : 
316 prayer was heard before our Father in heaven, 411 the 
judgment of Gehinnom, 86 the first Adam, 617 the union of 
Tobias and Sarah was foreseen from the 6th day of creation, 
815 the AAons of the Gr. cursives are described as ‘those who 
are exalted above all blessing and praise,’ 145 ‘ the house shall 
stand until the completion of one won.’ But the learned Rabbi 
was no geographer. He gives Alemania=Germany for Elymais 
in 210: Midian for Media, 114; and Laodicea (?), 6%. The latter 
part of ch. I4is meagre. Ahikar is omitted 1118 1410,—(@) Heb. 
Lond. is, as we have said, remarkable for presenting many 
readings heretofore found only in Vulgate. Such, ¢@g., are 114 
* power to go where he wished ’+, 178 Tobit fled naked with wife 
and son, 212i the parallel between Tobit and Job, 31° Sarah 
spent 8 days in prayer, 618% Raphael advises 3 nights of con 

tinence. HLL also agrees with Vulg. in omitting Ahikar in 
B 210 and the doctors in δὲ 210, as well as in many other omis- 
sions; but HL gives the absurd amount of 1000 talents in 114; 
it narrates Sarah’s intended suicide, which Vulg. omits, 315; it 
states that Anna went to the outskirts of the town, 515; and that 
a large party went with the bridal pair a day’s journey home- 
wards; and every one gave a ring of gold anda késitah anda 
piece of silver, 11!; it also introduces two long original prayers, 
by Tobias and Sarah, in the bridal chamber, ch. 8 Vulg. only 
gives Sarah’s prayer thus: ‘ Be merciful to us, Ὁ Lord, be merci- 
ful, and let us both grow old healthily together,’ 810,.--) HG 
has a few unique readings: eg. ‘dust’ for ‘dung,’ 210; ‘ring’ 
for ‘bond,’ 54; and that Tobias put the heart of the fish ona 
eenser and burnt it under Sarah’s clothes. It is very brief, but 
agrees Closely with Aram.: 6.95. HG and Aram, only say that 
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the fish ‘sought to eat the dread of the youth,’ 62.—(x) Italais a 
close translation of δ. We have collated only the text given by 
Neubauer. Its chief eccentricity is the spelling of proper 
names. Bihel for Thisbe, 12; Raphain for Phogor, 12; Bathania 
for Ecbatana, 55; Anna (so Vulg.) for Edna, wife of Raguel. It 
states that Raphael read the prayers before God, 1212; and gives 
‘didrachma’ for ‘drachma,’ 5!4.—(a) Vulgate. Jerome omits 
(with HL)all mention of Ahikar, except in 1122, which is probably 
an interpolation. He also omits the patriarchs in 4!*; the fate of 
Nadab, 1410: and the fate of Nineveh, 141% But he has several 
additions, Some we have mentioned under HL. Others are 
Sarah’s prayer, 315; and her self-vindication, 316%. These are 
found in HL, but in more biblical language; but Vulg. alone 
states that Tobias, father and son, remained three hours on 
their faces before Raphael, 1925. that the dog wagged its tail, 
119; that the coating of an ege peeled off Tobit’s eyes, 1114; that 
Tobias held his father half an hour, 1114; and closed the eyes of 
Raguel in death, 14145, Scholars have often pointed out the 
indications in Vulg. of the fact that Jerome was a Christian 
and an ascetic. Even if provisionally we concede that he had 
an Aram. MS before him, which in the narrative resembled HL, 
Jerome’s personal influence can still be traced. The three 
nights’ continence we should have to surrender (6188), as this 
is in HL; but HL does not contain 218, where in Vulg. Tobit 
says, ‘We are sons of God, and wait for that dife which God is 
about to give’; so 129 1218 911, 


iii, ORIGINAL LANGUAGE.—We wish now to 
adduce evidence, which we trust will be regarded 
as conclusive, that the original language was Ara- 
maic. (1) The Aram. form “nx (Heb. Ἤν) is found 
in $& 1416 Αθουρεία, and 144 ᾿Αθήρ. (2) If we accept 
alphabet 69 in Euting’s Tabula Scripture Ara- 
maice as an approximation to the Aram, alphabet 
used (ex hypothest) in the original copy of Tobit, 
we find that it explains the diverse form of many 
proper names, as in each case the letters con- 
founded are very similar: 6.0. mov in » 5! for 
wyow in Bs; sony for toxdvs omni in δὲ 118 + for 
amo; Sway HF 9° for bx21; Ὧ in & 15 for wa; 
Sain for S873 “Op in δὲ 108 for "83 in Syr. (3) 
The variants in the VSS are often possible render- 
ings of the same Aramaic word. ‘The mountain 
of Ararat,’ 12 (Bs, Syr., It.), and ‘the land of 
Ararat’ (Aram. HM, HF), are possible renderings 
of wv (Schwally, Jdzoticon, 37). ‘Thou judgest for 
ever,’ 3°, (By, It.] ‘Thou judgest the world,’ [Aram., 
HM}, give νυ; 5’ ‘Wait young man’ [δ Syr.], 
‘Wait a little’ [Aram. HM], give wyr; 2+ “I left 
the meal’ [ἃ Vulg.], ‘I left the ¢adle’ [Aram. 
HM, 10.1, give πη, In Pal. Syr. at Ae 16¥ this 
word is used for τράπεζαν. In 4” Jerome has 
constitue for ἔκχεον, thus giving to 79, imperative of 
Aram. 701 ‘to pour out,’ the meaning of Heb. 423 
or 720. (4) In other instances the variants yield 
similar Aramaic words— 


14 &, Heb., Itala was bil in it 


SNS 

Syriac was prophesied in it ΔΓ 

113 SB God gave me μορφήν ΝΠ 
NM, HF God gave me favour sno 

118 ΝΒ, Aramaic I stole the bodies nail 
Ttala L wrapped ..« na3y 

12. xB all the finance of the kingdom wsinwn 
Itala all the care... sven 

26 B your pleasures prmay 
i your ways ny»daw 
Itala your songs pane 

210 &B Achiacharus nourished me ὈΣῚΞ 
HF, It. TH. Ach. persuaded me Ὁ55 

48 δὰ bury me honourably e713 
uF bury me immediately ΣΤῚΣ 

617 x, HE Take her nd xy 
Itala Ask for her ad Suv 

85. Νὶ bound him forthwith 43n 
Ttala returned forthwith 37 
1012 B Honour thy father 335 
ἐξ Return to thy father "ΠΣ 
11 B daubed it on his eyes np 
δ blew into his eyes PDS 


1213 ΝΒ thou didst cover the dead nypy 
Syriac thou didst carry away, etc. nbpe 
1214 xB sent me to heal thee xDD 
Ttala »» 3 ἴο test thee xDD 
144 & our brethren shail be counted p\yrsn’ 
B τ » shall be scattered wren’ 
145 y the time of the seasons “ον 
HF » gs Ss ONL CHO 'y ody 
Itala we cursings Rady 


iv. HISTORICAL CHARACTER.—This was never 
called in question until Luther did so. The 
minuteness of its details has often been adduced 
as evidence of its historicity, and it must be ad- 
mitted that there is nothing in it so marvellous 
and superstitious as to be incredible to educated 
men of antiquity. The angclophany is only a 
slight amplification of Gn 18; possession by un- 
clean spirits was a recognized belief, and exorcism 
by fuinigation was recognized in medical science. 
W. R. Smith quotes from Kaswini, i. 132, that ‘the 
smell of the smoke of crocodiles’ liver cures epl- 
lepsy, and its dung and gall cure Leucoma’ (Hncye. 
Brit. art. «Tobit’). Without calling in question 
that the book probably rests on a real history, the 
following considerations forbid our regarding It as 
being what it claims to be, viz. a narrative written 
in the 7th cent. b.c.:—(1) It contains historical 
errors. (a) It was Tiglath-pileser who took Naph- 
tali and Zebulun into captivity (B.c. 734), not 
Shalmaneser, 2 K 15°, (8) Sennacherib was not 
Shalmaneser’s son (115), but the son of Sargon a 
usurper. (y) It is implied in 15 that Tobit was a 
boy at the time of Jeroboam’s revolt from the 
house of David. (δ) The occurrence of Ahasuerus 
(1415) and Aman (A 14”) ought not to be pushed. 
᾿Ασύηρος in’ B is a scribe’s blunder for ᾿Αθουρίας in 
δ, and ’Audy in A is due to the same cause, taking 
᾿Αχιάχαρος for Mordecai.—(2) It is a geographical 
error to put the Tigris between Nineveh and 
Ecbatana ; and also to state (so ἐξ Aram. HM, It.) 
that Rhagee is two days from Ecbatana. B omits 
the ‘two days’; but in 6° says that Ecbatana was 
‘nigh unto Ithage.’ It took the army of Alexander 
10 days to march from one to the other (Arrian, 
iii, 20).—(3) The spirit and theological tone belong 
to a later date. 

v. DATE oF CoMPOSITION.—Most Roman Catho- 
lic authorities, relying on 12” 131, ascribe the book 
to the 7th cent. B.c. Ilgen maintains that 1-3? 
1318 was written by Tobit in B.c. 689, and the 
rest in Palestine about B.c. 280. Ewald fixes it 
B.c. 350. Graetz assigns it to the time of Hadrian 
(A.D, 130), and Kohut to A.p. 226. The chief 
reason alleged for the last two dates is that it 
is considered that the one principal object οὗ 
the book is to insist on the duty of burying 
the dead. Twice in Jewish history was this 
prohibited: after the fall of Bether, so valiantly 
defended by Bar Cochba, and in Persia under 
Ardeshir 1. Both these dates are probably non- 
suited by the fact that Tobit is cited by Polycarp 
(t+ 155). The following considerations suggest the 
2nd cent. B.c. as the probable date :—(1) Unless 1b 
could be shown that 14° is prophetic, it implies 
that the writer was living at the time of a temple 
which was inferior in grandeur to Solomon’s, 1,6. 
before the time of Herod. (2) The law of marriage 
with relatives, so strongly insisted on also in the 
Book of Jubilees, fell into desuetude before the Qnd 
cent. A.D. (Rosenmann, Studien z. B. Tobit). (3) 
The prominence given to the duty of interring the 
dead may well have been caused by the action of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who, we are told (2 Mac 5), 
‘cast out a multitude unburied.’ (4) Marriages 
with Gentiles still needed discouragement, 4% 6”. 
(5) It contains no bright eschatology, and ne 
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Messianic hope, from which it seems to lave been 
written before the persecution of Antiochus. (6) 
Its soteriological and ethical tone closely resembles 
that of other works known to have been written 
about a century B.C. This we will now try to 
prove. 

vi. TOBIT AND CONTEMPORARY JEWISH LITERA- 
TURE.—1. Sirach. There is, as Fuller has shown 
(Speaker's Apocr. i. 160), a great resemblance 
between the thought of Tobit and Sirach. 


(1) As to the saving value of good works. Both emphasize 
the value of almsgiving : it is a good gift in God’s sight, To 411, 
fills the doer with life, cleanses away all sin and delivers from 
death, 129; cf. Sir 320 2912 4024. Sinners are enemies of their 
own life, 1210; cf, Sir 18213815, (2) The eschatology of Sir. and of 
Tobit are on the same plane. Both regard Sheol as the abode of 
joyless shades ; it is ὁ αἰώνιος τότος, 35, where even the righteous 
go, 310 182» cf. Sir 4619 1416 1728, (3) Both insist on reverent 
interment of the dead. Very pathetically does Tobit ask to be 
buried, 48, and for Sarah to be buried beside him, 44; he risks 
his life to inter his brethren, 117 22.7, and urges his son to place 
cakes (and wine, Aram., HF, It., Vulg.) on the graves of the 
righteous [cf. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, i. 485 ff., 11, 80 1f.]; cf. 
Sir 733 3018 3816, (4) Both set value on the same ethical duties: 
purity of marriage, 412! 96, Sir 72636245 honesty to servants, 414, 
Sir 720f; the true estimate of wealth, 518, Sir 51; benevolence, 
47. 14. 17, Sir 41-5 124 3510, (5) Both base all virtue on the fear of 
God, 45. 6. 19, Sir 687 3510 3718, 


2. The Story of Ahikar.—In this work, recently 
published by Camb. Univ. Press, Ahikar is a pious 
vizier of Sennacherib, who, being childless, adopted 
a boy, Nadan, and took much pains with his instruc- 
tion ; but when Nadan grew up he incriminated 
his adoptive father by false letters, and caused him 
to be sentenced to death. The executioner spared 
his life, and imprisoned him in a cellar under his 
(Ahikar’s) house. At length he was released, and 
vengeance was executed on Nadan. This is the 
story a is alluded to in 1410, more fully in & 
than B. 


Ahikar, in ‘the Story,’ bemoans himself thus: ‘I have no son 
to bury me, nora daughter, and my possessions no one inherits.’ 
Read with this To 118 27 3815 43, There are many features of 
resemblance between Ahikar’s moral teaching to Nadan, and 
Tobit’s to Tobias. In the Syriac Version of Ahikar (op. cté. 61) 
we read: ‘My son, eat thy portion, and despise not the 
righteous’ (cf. To 413); ‘Do not eat bread with a shameless man’ 
(cf. To 417 Vulg.); ‘Associate with a wise man and thou wilt 
become like him’ (cf. To 418); ‘My benevolence has saved me’ 
(ef. To 419); ‘My son, flee from whoredoin’ (op. cit. 5); cf. 412; 
and notably, ‘Pour out thy wine on the graves of the righteous, 
rather than drink it with evil men’; cf. 417 ‘Pour... give (it) 
not to sinners.’ Harris discusses the two texts of Nand B in 
the Story of Ahikar, ch. v., and also in the Amer. Journ. of 
Theology, iit. 541. 


3. The Book of Jubilees contains passages prob- 
ably known to the author of Tobit. 


To 412 states that Noah took a wife from his relatives. Οἱ 
course there is no Scripture warrant for this; but Jubilees 
(ch. 4) furnishes us with the names of the wives of all the 
patriarchs from Adam to Noah, and each one married a very 
near relative. Again, when Jacob left home for Haran, Isaac 
(Jub 2110) uses words to Rebekah which resemble To 520f. 100 
‘My sister, weep not: he has gone in peace, and in peace will he 
return (so δὲ 521), The Most High will preserve him from all 
evil For I know his way will be prospered... and he will 
return in peace to us (To 5-9), for he is on the straight path (429). 
He is faithful (& 106), and will not perish.’ In Jub 2216 we read, 
“Separate thyself from the nations, and eat not with them, and 
become not their associate (To 119): they offer their sacrifices to 
the dead, and eat over their graves’ (To 417), 


4. The Testament of Job has the foll. parallels :— 
Job's wife begged bread for him (ch. 22); Job sang a hymn 
(ch. 33); in ch, 45 Job, when dying, says, ‘ Behold, I die; only 
forget not the Lord (To 4°); do good to the poor (416); despise 
not the helpless (413); take not to yourselves wives from 


strangers (412), and, lo, I distribute to you all as much as 
belongs to me’ (415), 


5. Judith (82) attaches importance to the fact 
that she and her husband were ‘ of tlle same tribe 
and family.’ 


Did 45: is also an adaptation of To 4)". Polycarp 
(ad Phil. ch. 10) says, ‘When ye can do good, 
defer it not, for almsgiving delivers from death’ ; 
ef. To 12°. Pseudo-Clem. (ad Cor. 16) seems to 
quote 12° thus: ‘ Almsgiving is as good as repent- 
ance for sin; fasting is better than prayer, but 
almsgiving (is better) than both. Love covereth a 
multitude of sins, Prayer from a good conscience 
saveth from death.’ Harris (Amer. Journ. Theol. 
111, 546 ff.) suggests to read ‘prayer’ for the first 
‘almsgiving’; and thinks we lave the original 
reading of To 12° in the Gr. cursives. ‘Good is 
prayer with fasting, and almsgiving with right- 
eousness better than both.’ Clem. Alex. quotes 
416 as ἡ γραφή (Strom. ii. 23, 8189). Origen (Lp. ad 
Afric, xiii.) and Athanasius (Apol. ¢. Arian. xi.) 
use Tobit as canonical, though theoretically they 
did not inelude it in the Canon, because it was not 
in the Heb. Bible. Cyprian treats it as authorita- 
tive in his work on the Lord’s Prayer (c. 32). 
Hilary cites it to prove the intercession of angels 
(in Ps. 129"). Ambrose (dc Tobid, 1. 1) treated 
the book as prophetic, and Augustine included it 
among the Apocr. of the LAX which ‘the Christian 
Church received’ (de Doctr. Christ, ii. 8). Jerome 
(Pref. ad libb. Salomonis) allowed its perusal, but 
forbade its canonicity; whereas the Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 397) and the Councils of Florence 
(1439) and of Trent (1546) declared it canonical. 
Luther (cf. Fritzsche, p. 19) deemed it ‘a truly 
beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction.’ The 
Homilies of the Chureh of England use 41° 12° as ‘a 
lesson which the Holy Ghost doth teacli in sundry 
places of the Scripture’ (Second Book, On Alms- 
deeds, part 1). The Offertory contains sentences 
drawn from To 47°, and the preface to the Marriage 
Service, that marriage ‘ ought not to be taken im 
hand lightly or wantonly to satisfy carnal lusts,’ 
is clearly an adaptation of Vulg. ΟἿ; in fact, the 
first Prayer Book of Edward vi. contained these 
words: ‘As Thou didst send the angel Raphael to 
Thobie and Sara, the daughter of Raguel, to their 
great comfort, so vouchsafe to send Thy blessing 
upon these Thy servants.’ Thenames of Abraham 
and Sarah are now substituted. 


LITERATURE.—COMMENTARIES: Ilgen, Die Geschichte Tobi's, 
nach drey verschiedenen Originalen, Jena, 1800; Reusch, Das 
Buch Tobias, Freiburg, 1857; Fritzsche, Laeg. Handbk. 1853; 
Fuller, Speaker's Apocr., vol. i, London, 1888; Sengelmann, 
Das Buch Tobit, Hamburg, 1857; Gutberlet, Das Buch Tobias, 
Minster, 1877; Bissell in Lange’s Apocr., Edinburgh, 1880; 
Scholz, Conn. z. B. Tobias, Wurzburg, 1889; Zéckler, Apokr. des 
AT, Miinchen, 1891; Lobr in Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. 
des AT, Tubingen, 1900.---ΤΈ Χ ΤΟ: Swete, O7' in Greek, vol. it., 
gives the text of B and & in full, with readings from A as foot- 
notes; Fritzsche gives the text of the Cursives 44. 106 in his 
Com. pp. 89-104; Neubauer on 7Z'obiit gives Aram., HM, It. I. ; 
the Syriac is found conveniently in Lagarde’s Libri V7" Apoer. 
Syriace, London, 1861; for HF we have only Walton’s Polyglot ; 
the most accurate edition of Vulg. is that of Vercellone, Roma, 
1861.—HELPS TO STUDY: Schurer, HJP i. iii, 37-44; The 
Story of Ahikar, from the Syr., Arab., Arm., Eth., Gr., and 
Slav. Versions, by Conybeare, Harris, and Mrs. Lewis, Camb. 
Univ. Press, 1898; ‘Testament of Job’ (ZS v. 1; also in Sem. 
Stud. in Memory of A. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, pp. 264-338); Book 
of Jubilees, tr. by Conybeare in JQ& vi. vii; Nestle, Septua- 
gintastudien, iii. 1899, be 99 ff.; W. R. Smith's art. ‘Tobit’ 
in Eneycl. Brit. 8; Noldeke, Mlonatsber. der kon. Akad. der 
Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1879, p. 45 ff. [orig. lang. Greek]; Gratz, 
Monatsschr. 1879, pp. 145 ff., 385 ff., 433 f%., 500 ff. (orig. lang. 
New Heb.]. J. T. MARSHALL. 


TOCHEN (135 ‘task,’ ‘measure’; B Θόκκα, A 
Θόχχαν ; Thochen).—A town of Simeon mentioned 
with Ain, Rimmon, and Ashan (1 Ch 4°), and 
consequently in the Negeb. There is no name 
like Tochen in the corresponding list of Jos 197, 
where, however, the LXX Θόκκα shows that the 


vil. TOBIT IN THE CHURCH.—The Didaché (13) | name lias fallen out. The site is unknown. 


gives this advice, ‘Whatever thou wishest not to_ 
happen to thee, do not thou to another’; To 4%. 


C. W. WILSON. 
TOGARMAH (a1, Gopyaud, Thogorma).—Son 


gives this form, ‘What thou hatest, do not to | of Gomer and brother of Ashkenaz and Riphath 


another’ (so also Hillel [Taylor, Pirke Aboth, 37)). 


SS τ τ RS ς΄ π΄ ἷἷἶἝὝἼὝἝὔἷἝὝΖὅ ὁ ἷὙἷἾἼἾ΄ ὁ“ “ΘΠ Πρ. ρ.ωι «τ... 


(Gn 105). If Ashkenaz is the Asguza of the Assyr. 
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inscriptions which is associated with the Minni by 
Esarhaddon, we shall have to look for Togarmah 
to the east of Assyria. In 1881 Fr. Delitzsch 
suggested that it might be Til-garimmu, a fortress 
of Kummukh or -Comagéné; but it must have 
been a country, since horses and mules were ex- 
ported from it (Ezk 9713), and not a mere fortress. 
Most modern authorities decide for Western 
Armenia. A. H. SAYCE. 


TOHU.—See NAIATH. 
TOl.—See Tov. 
TOKHATH.—See T1KVAN. 


TOLA (ydin ‘crimson worm’ ‘ cochineal’; Θωλά, Jeg 
10!-?),—A minor judge, following Abimelech. His 
name is that of one of the chief clans of Issachar ; 
see Gn 4618, Nu 26% (ydinn, ὁ Twrael), 1 Ch 7%, and 
art. PUAH. His home and burial-place were at 
Shamir, the seat of the clan, probably in the N. of 
the highlands of Ephraim: the site is unknown. 

G. A. COOKE. 

TOLAD (πρὶη ‘birth,’ ‘generation’; B Θουλαέμ, 
A Θωλάδ : Tholad).—A town of Simeon mentioned 
with Ezem, Bethuel, Hormah, and Ziklag (1 Ch 455). 
It is the same place as El-tolad in the Negeb (Jos 
1580 194). The site has not been recovered. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TOLBANES (Τολβάνης), 1 Es 9%=Telem, Ezr 1053, 
—One of the porters in the time of Ezra.., 


TOLL, PLACE OF (τελώνιον, Mt 95, Mk 2", Lk 
δ, in AV ‘receipt of custom’).—The place where 
the tax collector sat to receive his dues. In 
Wychi’s translation it is rendered ¢olbothe. In 
the case of Matthew or Levi, the toll collected was 
the custom exacted by and paid into the treasury 
of Herod Antipas, the Idumzean prince who then 
ruled over Galilee, The τελώνιον at Capernaum 
was of importance, as a large traffic passed on the 
highway between Damascus and Ptolemais. See 
PUBLICAN, J. MACPHERSON. 


TOMB.—See BURIAL and SEPULCHRE. 


TONGUES, CONFUSION OF.—The narrative of 
Gn 11*°is too familiarly known to need detailed re- 
petition here; and it will be sufficient to recall 
briefly its leading features. Mankind, at the time 
to which it refers, all had one speech, and lived 
together. They journeyed, it seems to be iniplied, 
nomadically from spot to spot; and on one of 
their journeys they found a plain in the land of 
Shin‘ir (Babylonia), where they settled, and where 
also they determined to build a city, and a lofty 
tower, which should both gain them lasting re- 
nown, and also serve as a centre, or rallying-point, 
to prevent their being dispersed over the surface of 
the earth. J”, however, ‘came down’ to view the 
building, and [supplying here, with Stade, ZA WW, 
1895, p. 158, and others, words which v.? seems to 
show have been omitted] having returned to His 
lofty abode, signified to His heavenly counsellors 
or associates there (cf. 372) His disapproval of 
it: if this, He said, is the beginning of their 
ambition, what will be the end of it? nothing 
will soon be too hard for them. So He ‘came 
down’ a second time, and ‘confounded’ (Heb. 
bdélal) their language ; and from this occurrence 
the narrator (J) explains the diversity of exist- 
ing languages, the dispersion of mankind, and 
the name of the city of Babylon (in Heb. 
Babel). 

1. From a critical point of view, the narrative 
presenti considerable difficulties; for, though it 

elongs to J, it is difficult to harmonize with 


|and to satisfy their social instincts. 


other representations of the same source. The 
distribution of mankind into different nations has 
been already described by J in (parts of) ch. 10, 
and represented there, not as a punishment for 
misdirected ambition, but as the result of natural 
processes and movements ; and Babylon, the build- 
ing of which is here interrupted, is in 1010 repre- 
sented as already built. The narrative connects 
also very imperfectly with the close of J’s narrative 
of the Flood; for, though the incident which it 
describes is placed shortly after the Flood, the 
terms of v.! (‘the whole earth’), and the general 
tenor of the following account, imply a consider- 
ably larger population than the ‘eight souls’ of 
Noah’s family. In all probability (Dillm.) the 
story originally grew up without reference to the 
Flood, or the usual derivation of mankind from 
the three sons of Noah, and it has been imperfectly 
accommodated to the narratives in chs. 9 and 10; 
perhaps, indeed, Wellh. and others (cf. the Οὐ. 
Hex. ad loc.) are right in conjecturing that origin- 
ally it belonged to the same cycle of tradition of 
which fragments are preserved im 4!7-*4, and formed 
part of the sequel to 433, 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion (Wellh., Dillm., and 
others; cf. the Oxf. Hex. ii. δ 1.) that 417-24 (describing the 
beginnings of existing civilization) belongs to a cycle of tradi- 
tion, in which the continuity of human history was not inter- 
rupted by a Flood; and if the conjecture, just mentioned, 
respecting 111-9 be correct, the same assumption must of 
course be made with regard to that. 

2. That the narrative can contain no scientific or 
historically true account of the origin of language, 
is evident from many indications. In the first 
place, 1. it is in its right place, it can be demon- 
strated to rest upon unhistorical assumptions: for 
the biblical date of the Flood (Ussher’s artificial 
treatment of Gn 11” and Ex 12” being disregarded) 
is B.C. 2501 (or, ace. to the LXX of Gen. and Ex., 
3066) ; and, so far from the whole earth being at 
either B.C. 2501 or B.C. 3066 ‘of one language and 
one speech,’ we possess inscriptions dating from 
periods much earlier than either of these dates 
written in ¢hree distinct languages— Sumerian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian. But, even if Wellh.’s 
supposition, that the narrative belongs really to an 
earlier stage in the history of mankind, be accepted, 
it would still be impossible to regard it as historical. 
For (1) it could not, even then, be placed in a dif- 
ferent category from the other narratives in Gn 
1-11, which (for reasons which cannot be stated 
fully here; cf. FALL, FLOOD, etc.) must relate to 
the prehistoric period. And (2) the narrative, 
while explaining ostensibly the diversity of lan- 
guages, offers no explanation of the diversity of 
races. And yet diversity of language—meaning 
here by the expression not the relatively subordi- 
nate differences which are always characteristic 
of languages developed from a common parent- 
tongue, but those more radical differences relating 
alike to structure, grammar, and roots, which show 
that the languages exhibiting them cannot be re- 
ferred to a common origin—is dependent upon 
diversity of race. Of course, cases occur in which 
a people living near a people of another race, or 
Satan, have adopted their language (as, e.g., the 
Celts in Cornwall have adopted English); but, 
speaking generally, radically different languages 
are characteristic of different races, or (if the word 
be used in its widest sense) of subdivisions of 
races, or sub-races, which, in virtue of the faculiy 
of creating language distinctive of man, have 
created them for purposes of intercommunication 
Differences 
of race, in other words, are more primary in man 
than differences of language,* and have first to be 
accounted for. It is, now, a disputed cthnological 


* Cf. Sayce, Races of the OT, p. 811, ‘Diversity of race is 


! older than diversity of language.’ 


——, ο 
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problem whether man appeared originally upon 
the globe at one centre or at niany centres. 


The former of these alternatives is preferred by modern 
scientific authorities. Mr. Darwin in his Deseent of Man, 
vol, i. ch. 7, after reviewing the arguments on both sides, sums 
up (pp. 231-283, ed. 1871) in its favour (upon the ground, stated 
briefly, that the resemblances, physical and mental, between 
different races are such that it is extremely improbable that 
they should have been acquired independently by aboriginally 
distinct species or races): see also to the same effect Lyell, 
Principles of Geology 12 (1875), ii. ch. 43; Huxley, Critiques and 
Addresses (1883), Ὁ. 168 ff. (= Collected Essays, vii. Ὁ. 249 fI,) ; and 
Dr. Tylor, art. ‘Anthropology’ in the Hneycl. Brit.9 and in his 
volume Anthropology (1881), p. 6. But of course these authori- 
ties postulate for man a far higher antiquity than is allowed by 
the biblical narrative (so also Sayce, Races of the OT, 23, 37). 

But, whichever of these alternatives be adopted, 
it is easy to see that differences of race are not 
accounted for in the biblical narratives: the case 
of primitive man appearing independently at dif- 
ferent centres (with, it may be supposed, racial 
distinctions, at least to some degree, already im- 
planted in him at these centres) is not contcm- 
plated in them at all; if, on the other hand, 
racial differences were gradually developed by the 
play of natural selection upon the descendants of 
a single pair, migrating ito new climatic and 
other physical conditions, then the growth of 
these differences is neither explained by the bib- 
lical narratives, nor, in fact, reconcilable with 
them. For, taking account only of the simplest 
and most obvious division of mankind into tlie 
white, black, and yellow races,* even Gn 10 (Sayce, 
HiCM 120) notices only (except Cush?) tribes 
and nations belonging to the white race; while, 
from the known fixity of racial types, in cases 
where we are able to observe them, it is certain 
that, if the white, black, and yellow races, with 
the many sub-races included in each, have been 
developed from a single original pair, the process 
must have ocenpied a vastly longer period of time 
than is allowed by the biblical narrative (which 
places the creation of man at B.C. 4157, or [LXX] 
B.C. 5328), however early after Adam the dis- 
persion of Gn 11° may be supposed to have actually 
occurred. 

3. It does not fall within the province of a 
Dictionary of the Bible to give an account of the 
languages of the world ; but a few particulars may 
be stated here for the purpose of indicating the 
general conclusions to which the study of the 
subject has led modern philologists. Prof. Sayce 
writes (Introd. to the Science of Language, 1880, 
li. 31f.): ‘The genealogical classification of lan- 
guages, that which divides them into families and 
sub-families, each mounting up, as it were, to a 
single parent-speech, is based on the evidence of 
grammar and roots. Unless the grammar agrees, 
no amount of similarity between the roots of two 
languages could warrant us in comparing them 
together, and referring them to the same stock. 
... Lhe test of linguistic kinship is agreement 
in structure [2.e. the formation of sentences], 
grammar, and roots. Judged by this test, the 
languages at pe spoken in the world probably 
fall, as Prof. Friedrich Miller observes, into 
“about 100 different families,” between which 
science can discover no connexion or relationship. 
When we consider how many languages have’ 
probably ‘ perished since man first appeared upon 
the globe, we may gain some idea of the number- 
less essays and types of speech which have gone 
to form the language-world of the present day.’ 
Basque is an example of an isolated survival of an 
otherwise extinct family of speech ; and in Tasmania 
four dialects spoken when our colonists first landed 
on the island have recently disappeared. On pp. 
30-64 of the same volume Prof. Sayce gives a list 


* See, further, on the classification of the races of mankind, 
Dr. Tylor’s article and work (ch. 3) referred to above, 
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of 75 families of languages, all unrelated to each 
other, and each comprismg mostly a variety of 
individual languages or groups of languages. 


Of these families the two best known are the Semitic and 
the Aryan (or Indo-European). The principal languages in- 
cluded in the Semitic family are Assyro-Babylonian, Hebrew, 
Phenician and Punic, the different Aramaic dialects, Arabic, 
the 5, Arabian dialects (Himyaritic or Sabwan, and Minzan), 
Ethiopic and allied dialects: all these, though in subordinate 
details they often differ widely, yct display such obvious resem- 
blances in ‘ structure, grammatical form, and roots,’ that they 
are manifestly merely varicties of a common parent-tongue. 
The principal groups included in the Aryan family are the 
Indian group (Sanskrit, with allied languages and many modern 
vernaculars), the Iranian group (Zend, Persian, etc.), the Celtic 
group (Welsh, Cornish, Irish, etc.), the Italian group (Uinbrian, 
Osean, Latin, with the dependent Romance languages), the 
Thrako-Illyrian group, the Hellenic group, the Letto-Slavonic 
group (Slavouic, Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, etc.), and the 
‘Teutonic group (Gothic, Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English, 
Dutch, High German, Old Norse, Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
werian): all these languages, though in details they differ even 
more widely than the Semitic languages, nevertheless exhibit 
s0 many common features ag to make it evident that they are 
but varieties, which have arisen by gradual differentiation, 
under the influence of separation and diiferent local conditions, 
out of a single oviginal parent-tonrue. 


Languages, however, differ not only in grammar 
and roots, but also in a manner which it is more 
difficult for those, like ourselves, familiar with only 
one type of language, to realize, viz. ‘ morpho- 
logically,’ or in the manner in which ideas are 
built up into a sentence. Different races do not 
think in the same way; and consequently the 
forms taken by the sentence in different languages 
are not the same. The only type of langnage 
with which we are practically acquainted is the 
‘inflectional’ type, which prevails in Western 
Asia and Europe, and to which both the Semitic 
and Aryan families belong; but there are besides 
the ‘agglutinative’ type (of which Turkish is an 
example), spoken chiefly in Central Asia, the 
Islands of the Pacific, and many parts of Africa, 
the ‘incorporating,’ of which Baawue (in S.W 
France) is the chief representative, the ‘poly- 
synthetic,’ which prevails throughout America,* 
and the ‘isolating’ (of which Chinese is the best- 
known example), characteristic of Eastern Asia 
(Tibet, Burmah, etc.): all these types of language 
differing in the manner in which ideas are grouped 
by the mind, and combined into sentences (for 
further particulars reference must be made to 
Sayce, op. cit. i, 118-132, 374 ff., i, 188{h ; Races 
of the OT, 35f.; or Whitney’s art. ‘Philology’ in 
the Lneyel. Britannica, ed. 9). It is remarkable, 
as even this cursory description will have indi- 
cated, that the morphological character of a lan- 
guage is correlated, in some hidden way, with the 
geographical and climatic conditions of the country 
in which it originated: thus the different families 
of languages spoken in America, though utterly 
unrelated to each other, are nevertheless all ‘ poly- 
synthetic.’ 

It is an obvious corollary from the radical differ- 
ences which the various families of language 
display, as compared with one another, that, 
whatever may have been thie case with the races of 
niankind, the families of language spoken by man- 
kind must lave arisen independently at different 
centres of human life. ‘The languages of the 
present world are but the selected residuum of the 
infinite variety of tongues that have grown up and 
decayed among the races of mankind... . The 
idioms of mankind have had many independent 
starting-points, and, lke the Golden Age, which 
science has shifted from the past to the future, 
the dream of a universal language must be realized, 
if at all, not in the Paradise of Genesis, but in 
the unifying tendencies of civilization and trade’ 
(Sayce, Science of Lang. ii. 322, 323). 

*In polysynthetic languages the sentence is the unit of 
thought ; and in many of thein separate words hardly exist. 
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As need hardly be remarked, what the primitive language of 
mankind was, is unknown. Formerly, indeed, it was the geueral 
belief that it was Hebrew, and all other languages were sup- 
posed to be derived from this (!); see Max Muller, Lectures on 
the Se. of Lang. 1st series, ed. 1864, p. 132 ff. Leibnitz appears 
to have been the first to point out the absurdity of this 
view, remarking justly (ib. p. 135f.) that ‘to call Hebrew the 
primitive language was like calling branches of a tree primitive 
branches’; and the science of comparative philology, which has 
arisen since Leibnitz’s day, has but confirmed the soundness of 
his judgment. Even among the Semitic languages, Arabic, in 
many respects, exhibits older and more original features than 
Hebrew ; besides, unless all analogy is deceptive, the language 
of primitive man must have been of a far more simple, un- 
developed type than any of the existing Semitic languages. 


4. Differences of language and differences of race 
thus point independently to the great antiquity of 
man upon the earth. And their evidence is more 
than confirmed by testimony from other quarters. 
Even during the last ten years the discoveries of 
Petrie and de Morgan in Egypt, and of Hilprecht 
and others in Babylonia, have shown that civiliza- 
tion existed in these two countries at a period 
considerably earlier than had previously been sup- 
posed; while the existence of inscriptions, sculp- 
tures, paintings, and various objects of art, belong- 
ing certainly to a date not later than B.c. 4000, 
makes it evident that the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion and art in both these countries must have 
5" that date by many centuries, not to say 

y millennia. And the numerous relics of human 
workmanship, especially stone implements of 
different kinds, and bone or other material, 
engraven with figures, which have been found 
during recent years in different parts of Europe 
and America, bear testimony, in the opinion of 
geologists, to a greater antiquity still, and show 
that man, in a rude and primitive stage of develop- 
ment, ranged through the forests and river-valleys 
of these continents, in company with mammals now 
extinct, during periods of the so-called ‘ glacial 
age,’ when the glaciers (which then extended over 
large parts both of the British Isles and of the 
Continent of Europe) retreated sufficiently to enable 
him to do so (Dawkins, Karly Man, 112~122, 137, 
152 ff., 161-164, 169, etc.)}. The date at which 
these relics of human workmanship were embedded 
in the deposits in which they are now found, can- 
not be estimated, precisely, in years B.C. ; but the 
late Prof. Prestwich, a geologist not addicted to 
extravagant opinions, assigned to palxolithic man, 
as ‘a rough approximate limit, on data very in- 
sufficient and subject to correction,’ a period of 
from 20,000 to 30,000 years from the present time. 


See Prestwich’s Geology (1888), ii. 534; in his Controverted 
Questions of Geology (1895), p. 46, he gives similar but some- 
what higher figures. It was in 1859 that ‘the barriers which 
restricted the age of man to a limited traditional chronology 
were overthrown by the discoveries in the Valley of the Somme 
and Brixham Cave’ (ib. p. 19). ‘Palwolithic’ implements are 
those found in association with extinct mammalia; ‘neolithic’ 
implements, which show a higher type of workmanship, are 
those found with existing species. In the paleolithic period, 
the ‘river-drift man’ hunted the elephant and the lion, the 
hippopotamus and the rhinoceros, im the valley of the Lower 
Thames.—See further on this subject Evans, The Ancient Stone 
Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain2, 1897 
on their antiquity, pp. 703-9); Boyd Dawkins, Harly Man in 

ritain, 1880 (where, at the end of the several chapters, the 
characteristics of the civilization of the successive ages—the 
river-drift hunter, the cave man, the neolithic farmer and 
herdsman [contemporary with the beginnings of organized 
empires in the East], the bronze age, and the iron aze—are 
well indicated); Lyell, Antiquity of Jlan4, 1873; Lord Avebury 
(Sir J. Lubbock), Prehistoric T'imes® (1900), esp. ch. 11; 6. F, 
Wright, Jan and the Glacial Age (in the Intern. Scient, Series), 
1892, p. 242 ff. ; Morris, Man and his Ancestor (a small popularly 
written work), 1900, p. 21ff.; Tylor, Anthropology, Ὁ. 28 ff. 
That man was coeval in Western Europe with the glacial period 
is accepted by Sayce, Races of the OT, Ὁ. 23. 


The general conelusion, resulting from all that 
has been said, may be summed up in Dr. Tylor’s 
words: ‘Man’s first appearance on earth goes back 
to an age compared with which the ancients, as 
we call them, are but moderns. The four thousand 


years of recorded history only take us back to & 
prehistoric period of untold length, during which 
took place the primary distribution of mankind 
over the earth and the development of the great 
races, the formation of speech and the scttlement 
of the great families of language, and the growth 
of culture up to the levels of the old-world nations 
of the East, the forerunners and founders of 
modern civilized life’ (Anthropology, p. 24). 

5. It is thus apparent that there are two great 
facts, the antiquity of man, and the wide distribu- 
tion of man over the surface of the earth, of which 
the biblical narrative, whether in 1115 or else- 
where, takes no account. It is true, of course, 
that 11%° accounts ostensibly for the distribution 
of man ‘over the face of the whole earth’; but it 
has been shown above why it does not do so really : 
the dispersion is placed éoo date to account for the 
known facts respecting both the distribution of 
man and the diversity of races: how, for example, 
can the ‘river-drift man’ of the glacial, or even 
of the post-glacial, period be brought within the 
scope of the biblical narrative? To say that the 
biblical writers spoke only of the nations of whom 
they knew is perfectly true; but the admission 
deprives their statements of all historical or scien- 
tific value: ‘paleolithic’ and ‘neolithic’ man, 
and the black and yellow historic races, all existed; 
and any explanation, purporting to account for the 
populations of the earth, and the diversity of 
languages spoken by them, must take cognizance 
of them: an explanation which does not take 
cognizance of them can be no liustorically true 
account either of the diffusion of mankind, or of 
the diversity of speech. The first 11 cliapters 
of Genesis, it may be safely assumed, report 
faithfully what was currently believed among the 
Hebrews respecting the early history of mankind : 
they contain no account of the rea/ beginnings 
of man, or of human civilization, upon the 
earth. 

6. The true explanation of the story in Gn 11", 
it cannot be doubted, is that which is given by 
Prof. (now Bishop) Ryle in his Early Narratiwes 
of Genesis, Ὁ. 127ff As in 2*-4 the origin of 
various existing customs and institutions is ex- 
plained in accordance with the beliefs of Hebrew 
antiquity, so in 11'* the explanation is given of the 
diversity of languages spoken by different peoples 
inhabiting different parts of the earth. Assoon as 
men began toreflect, they must have wondered what 
was the cause of differences of language, which not 
only impressed the Hebrews (15 33%, Dt 28%, Jer 
515, Ps 114!), but also were an impediment to free 
intercourse, and accentuated national interests 
and antagonisms. ‘The story of the Tower of 
Babel supplied to such primitive questionings an 
answer suited to the coniprelension of a primitive 
time, Just as Greek fable told of the giants who 
strove to scale Olympus, so Semitic legend told of 
the impious act by which the sons of men sought 
to raise themselves to the dwelling-place of God, 
and erect an enduring symbol of human unity to 
be seen from every side’; and how Jehovah inter- 
posed to frustrate their purposes, and brought upon 
them the very dispersal which they had sought 
to avoid. The narrative thus contains simply the 
answer which Hebrew folk-lore gave to the 
question which differences of language and nation- 
ality directly suggested. At the same time, it 1s 
so worded as to convey (like the other early narra- 
tives of Genesis) spiritual lessons. Though the 


conception of Deity is naive, and even, it may be 
(v.7), imperfectly disengaged from polytheism, the 
narrative nevertheless emphasizes Jehovah’s supre- 
macy over the world; it teaches how the self- 
exaltation of man is checked by God; and it 
shows how the distribution of mankind inte 
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nations, and diversity of language, is an element 
in His providential plan for the development and 
progress of humanity. 

7. No Bab. parallel to Gn 111: has as yet been 
discovered. 


The reference in the fragmentary Brit. Mus. Inscription (K. 
3657), tr. by G. Smith, Chaldd.-Gen. 160, and mentioned in HCA 
153, is very uncertain ; for though the inscr. does seem to speak 
of the erection of some building in Babylon by the order of the 
king, which offended the gods, so that they ‘made an end by 
night’ of the work done by day, the crucial words, rendered 
‘strong place’ and ‘speech,’ are (as is admitted for the latter 
ftudiz] by Smith himself, Ὁ. 163) both extremely doubtful: see 
Delitzsch’s note in the Germ. tr. of Smith’s book, p. 310; and 
for tdzimtu, ‘strong place,’ Del. HWB 37, where it is tr. Weh- 
tslage! Cf. the transer. and tr. by Boscawen in 7'SBA ν. (1877) 
p. 303 ff. (where, however, p. 308, ‘speech’ for meltk, ‘counsel’ 
(HWB 413), is quite gratuitous). 

In the Jewish Haggada of a later age, the tower was said to 
have been destroyed by mighty winds: see the Orac, Sibyl. iii. 
97 ff. (whence Jos. Ant. 1, iv. 3 (the quotation]=Alex. Polyhistor 
ap. Syncell, Chron., ed. Dindorf, i, 81 C), and Jubilees 1019-26 
(tr. Charles, JQR vi. 208f.): cf. (from Abydenus) Eus. Prep. 
Hv. ix. 14=Eus. Chron., Schoene, i. 38=Syncell. i. 81 Ὁ, and 
(from Eupolemus ap. Alex. Polyhistor) ix. 17. 1. From the 
fact that in Jos. and Abyd. (robs ἀνέμους θεοῖσι βωθέοντας ἀνατρέ- 
bai τὸ μηχάνημα) the plural ‘gods’ is used, Stade (/.c. p. 161 f.) 
conjectured that these authorities have preserved reminiscences 
of an older polytheistic version of the tradition. 


In fact, though the narrative plainly presupposes 
a knowledge of Babylonia, it does not scem itself 
to be of Babylonian origin: if any Bab. legend lies 
at the basis of it, it must have been strongly Heb- 
raized. As Gunkel has remarked, the narrator 
speaks as a foreigner rather than as a native: the 
unfavourable light in which the foundation of 
Babylon is represented ; the idea that the erection 
of what (ex hyp.) can hardly have been anything but 
a Bab. zikkurat (or pyramidal temple-tower*) was 
interrupted by (ex hyp.) a Bab. deity; the mention, 
as of something unusual, of brick and bitumen, as 
building materials, and the false etymology of the 
name ‘ Babel,’ are all features not likely to have 
originated in Babylonia. It does, however, seem a 
probable conjecture (Ewald, Jahré. ix. [1858] 12f., 
Schrader, Dillm.) that some gigantic tower-like 
building in Babylon, which had either been left 
unfinished or fallen into disrepair, gave rise to 
the lerend. ‘The tower in question has often been 
supposed to be Iurimiaanki, the zzihurat of E-zida, 
the great temple of Nebo, in Borsippa (a city 
almost contiguous to Babylon on the 8.W.), the 
ruined remains of which form the huge pyramidal 
mound now called Birs Nimroud. This zikkurat, 
remarkably enough, Nebuchadnezzar states had 
been built partially by a former king, but not 
conipleted : its ‘lead,’ or top, had not been set 
up; it had also fallen into disrepair ; and Neb. 
restored 10.171 Others regard it as an objection to 
this identification that E-zida was not actually in 
Babylon; and prefer to think of Itiminanki, the 
ztkhurat of E-sagil, the famous and ancient temple 
of Marduk in Babylon itself, the site of which is 
generally } considered to be hidden under the mas- 
sive oblong mound called Babil, about 20 miles 
N. of Birs Nimroud.§ Schrader does not decide 
between E-zida and f-sagil: Dillm. thinks f-sagil 
the more likely, but leaves it open whether, after 
all, the Heb. legend may not have referred to some 
half-ruined ancient building in Babylon, not other- 
wise known to us. The high antiquity of Babylon, 
and the fact that it was the chiet centre of a 
region in which the Hebrews placed the cradle of 
the human race, would fit it to be regarded as the 


* Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. Ὁ. 615 ff. 

¢ The inser. is tr. in KAT? 1244., ALB iii. 2, pp. 53, 55. 

{ See, however, Hommel in vol. i. p. 2184; and BaBy.on, § 8, 
in the Hncyel. Bibl. 

§ See the plan of Babylon and its environs in Smith’s DB, 
8.0. Ὁ or in the Encyel. Bibl. s.v. Views of the two mounds 
referred to may be seen in Smith, s.v. ‘Babel,’ and ‘Babel 
(Tower of)’; Riehm, HW8B, 8.v. ; or Ball's Light from the East, 
pp. 220, 221. 


| alone, 


point from which mankind dispersed over the 
earth. 
See, further (besides the Comm.), Cheyne, art. ‘ Babel (Tower 


of)’ in the Encyel. Bibl. ; and Dr. Worcester in Genesis in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge (New York, 1901), 491 ff. 


S. R. Driver. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF.—i. THe BiBiicaL Ev. 
DENCE.—(a@) Acts of the Apostles. On the first 
day of Pentecost after the Resurrection and 
Ascension (Ac 2:80), the disciples, about 120 in 
number (115), were assembled together. ‘Suddenly 
there came from heaven a sound as of the rushing 
of a mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared unto them 
tongues parting asunder, like as of fire; and it [se. 
γλῶσσα] sat upon each one of them. And they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.’ Two wonders are here described—the vision 
of the fiery tongues, apparent to all in the house, 
but, as it seems, to them only; and the speaking 
‘with other tongues,’ which was, as the sequel 
shows, apparent to others also. The latter (v.") 
consisted in ‘speaking the mighty works of God.’ 
It was not, at first at any rate, addressed to those 
outside. But ‘when this sound was heard, the 
multitude came together,’ and Jews, then present 
at Jerusalem from every nation under heaven, 
heard to their astonishment the brethren speaking 
in their own respective languages (νν." 13). Some, 
however, ‘mocking, said, They are filled with new 
wine.’ In reply to these latter, St. Peter inter- 
prets the phenomenon by recalling the prophecy of 
Joel, which speaks of an ontpouring oi the Spirit 
in the latter days, which shall cause the servants 
and handmaidens of the Lord to see visions and to 
prophesy (γν.᾽7: 18), and deduces it from the Messianic 
office of Jesus, in whose exaltation this proniise of 
the Holy Spirit is fulfilled (v.**). The phenomenon 
of the fiery tongues reappears no more in the sacred 
narrative; but that of speaking with tongues is 
repeated (Ac 10-4) upon the conversion of the 
Gentile household of Cornelius, who with a sudden 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit ‘speak with tongues 
and glorify God.’ This is clearly the same pheno- 
menon as 1s described in Ac 2", and the identity ts 
expressly asserted by St. Peter (11) ὥσπερ καὶ ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμᾶς ἐν ἀρχῇ. The ‘speaking with other tongues’ 
is therefore a recurrent phenomenon in the Apos- 
tolic Church; and accordingly we read of the 
twelve disciples at Ephesus (19°), that ‘when Paul 
had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 
came on them; and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied.’ Inthis passage the phenomenon is for 
the first time expressly associated with the exercise 
of the prophetic gift. (On Spitta’s analysis of the 
sources of Ac 2!* see Knowling, p. 100). 

(ὁ) Gospel of St. Mark.—In the doubtful appen- 
dix to this Gospel (1617), among the wonders which 
are to follow those who believe, it is said ‘they 
shall speak with [new] tongues.’ The word ‘new’ 
is of very questionable genuineness; ifit be rejected, 
the passage is a bare reference to ‘speaking with 
tongues,’ and throws little light upon the nature of 
the utterances. 

(c) First Epistle to the Corinthians. — In chs. 
12-14, especially the last-named chapter, we have 
the most circumstantial reference to the phenom- 
enon. In 12*" §t. Paul enumerates different 
sifts, which in their diversity proceed from the 
self-same Spirit. First come gifts of ordinary 
teaching (λόγος σοφίας, A. γνώσεως), then faith, 


| healings, and other miracles, then at the end 


prophecy and the discerning of spirits, followed, 
in the last place of all, by ‘kinds of tongues’ 
(γένη), ἃ new qualification, and ‘interpretation of 
tongues,’ which also appears in these chapters 
The enumeration of offices and gifts in 
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vv." corresponds to that of giftsin vv.7" The 
teaching oflices come first (apostles, prophets, 
teachers), then miracles and healings, then ‘helps’ 
and ‘guidances,’ then, again last of all, ‘ kinds of 
tongues.’ Prophecy and ‘discernings of spirits’ 
are evidently omitted here because of the insertion 
of ‘prophets’ after ‘apostles.’ Then, in the in- 
terrogative clauses that follow, the ‘tongues,’ 
this time with the added mention of ‘ interpreta- 
tion,’ but without the mention of γένη, again bring 
up the rear: ‘Do all speak with tongues? do all 
interpret?’ In ch. 13 the tongues, which St. 
Paul has put last in the order of precedence, come 
first in the order of depreciation. ‘Tongues of 
men and of angels* may be taken as a climax, for 
this purpose, upon the less rhetorical γένη γλωσ- 
σῶν (see below, § 111. (6)). Apart from charity, not 
only tongues (however wonderful), but even pro- 
phecy, even works of charity, are worthless. Com- 
pared with it, prophecy, tongues, knowledge itself, 
all belong to our childhood, to our ignorance, to 
the sphere of things temporal. Then in ch. 14, 
after a elosing reminder of the subordinate place 
which πνευματικά are to occupy in our desires as 
compared with charity, the apostle enters in detail 
upon ἃ comparison between the two most con- 
splcuous πγευματικά, viz. prophecy and tongues. 
Prophecy is the more desirable of the two, because 
ut is addressed to men, and benefits them, whereas 
‘tongues’ are addressed to God, and benefit the 
speaker only (vv.*-5). The only exception to this is 
when the speaker (or some other person, v.?7"*) can 
interpret his utterances. This would enable the 
rest of those present to join in with their ‘Amen’ 
(v.'%), and so derive some benefit from the prayer. 
Without going into details of exegesis, which in 
this chapter are full of difficulty, it is sufficient to 
emphasize certain points upon which the apostle 
speaks without any obscurity. J urstly, as already 
remarked, the speaker with tongues speaks to God 
only ; his utterance is not a sermon but a prayer 
or psalm (vv.214 15), or a thanksgiving (v.**). 
Secondly, the utterance is wnintelligible to the 
hearers, and even to the speaker. The spirit is in 
prayer, but the mind takes no part, it is unfruitful 
(vv.'4-15); the speaker ‘ edifies himself’ apparently 
by his attitude of ecstatie devotion, not by con- 
scious expression or reception of ideas. Thirdly, 
while ‘interpretation’ is thought of as possible, 
its absence seems to have been the rule, its 
presence the exception (γν." 18, Accordingly 
(fourthly), the impression which ‘tongues’ pro- 
duce upon a visitor, especially on a non-believer 
(v.), is that of an assembly of madmen (cf. Ac 
218); whereas, in the case of prophecy, the non- 
believer, or at any rate the visitor, will be pro- 
foundly stirred, probably to conversion (vv.** 35), 

The closing section of the chapter (v.%*) shows 
the ἀκαταστασία, which had resulted at Corinth 
from the childish (12%: * 13! 1413. 90) desire of too 
many of the members of the Church to excel in 
the exercise of abnormal gifts, and from their 
dangerous tendency to value spiritual gifts in pro- 
portion to their abnormal features. The apostle 
exactly inverts this principle. 

ii, CLASSIFICATION OF THE DATA.—There is no 
possible doubt that the phenomena of the Church 
of Corinth are homogeneous with those which 
ineet us at Ceesarea (Ac 1045) and at Ephesus (Ae 
19°), These two passages are linked together by 
the reference to baptism, and the close relation 
of the tongues to prophecy connects the latter pas- 
sage with the phenomena of Corinth. We may 
therefore conclude that one feature of the life of 
the Apostolic Churches was the correlation be- 
tween the perceptible presence of the Holy Spirit, 
which began at baptism, but was continued in 
the assemblies and corporate acts of the Churches 


(see vol. 11. pp. 407°, 4097), and certain utterances 
on the part of members of the Churches, some- 
times intelligible and less ecstatic (prophecy), some- 
times more ecstatic and not intelligible (tonues). 
On the border-line between the two classes of utter- 
ance would come the interpretation of tongues, a 
gift apparently known to St. Paul, but assumed by 
him to be exceptional, and passed over in the more 
occasional notices of the Acts of the Apostles. 
With these data we can without difficulty class 
the reference in St. Mark 16 (above, 1. (6)). It has 
been not infrequently laid down, that while these 
passages refer to one homogeneous group of phenom- 
ena, that group is separated from the phenomena 
of Ac 2 by a difference in kind. This assumption, 
however, is in too direct conflict with the words 
of St. Peter (Ae 11) to be admitted. The homo- 
geneity of the later phenomenon with that of 
Pentecost, here asserted, can be denied only by 
undermining the credit of the Acts as a source. 
But, while we are thus obliged to class the phenom- 
ena of Ac 2 with those of the other passages of 
the NT, it must be recognized that with the 
features common to all passages certain peculiari- 
ties are combined in the narrative of Pentecost. 
First, there is the sound of the rushing wind ; 
second, the vision of the fiery tongues; thirdly, 
the intelligibility of the utterances without the 
‘interpretation,’ which to St. Paul is necessary if 
the ‘tongues’ are to be understood. But in Ac 
2, as in | Co 14, the ‘tongues’ are utterances of 
worship, not of a didactic character, not addressed 
to the Jews (whose attention is attracted by the 
utterances only after they have begun); the 
association with prophecy, implied in the quota- 
tion from Joel, is, to St. Peter apparently, as to 
St. Paul, due simply to identity of origin; and 
in both passages (Ac 2, 1 Co 14%) the impres- 
sion produced upon less sympathetie hearers is 
similar. In the attempt, therefore, to interpret 
correctly the data of the NT relating to the 
subject of ‘tongues,’ the only sound method to 
adopt will be to begin from the most circumstan- 
tial account we have,—that of St. Paul,—but, in 
applying the results to other passages, to bear in 
mind any peculiar features which distinguish their 
account of what is certainly in substance the same 
phenomenon. 

11. INTERPRETATION OF THE EVIDENCE. —(a@) 
St. Paul, in common with all to whom the Chris- 
tian religion is a revelation from God, assumes 
that the gift of tongues is an energy of the Holy 
Spirit. No doubt he places it lower in value than 
any other spiritual gift enumerated by him. No 
doubt, also, like other gifts of the Spirit, it was 
capable of being simulated by phenomena not due 
to genuine inspiration. There was room here for 
διάκρισις (1 Co 12"). But the main criterion to be 
applied by the discerner of spirits was the swd- 
stanee of what was said (1 Co 24, cf. 1 Jn 4', the 
apostle has no sympathy with the heathenish 
idea that an utterance, apart from its intrinsic 
value, could be aceredited by its abnormal circum- 
stances). Now, in the case of an unintelligible 
utterance, like that of ἐν γλώσσῃ, no such criterion 
was applicable. The apostle therefore assumes, 
in the case of tongues, that he has to do in each 
instanee with the spiritual reality, not with ἃ 
merely natural phenomenon (14* 16), We must be 
content with the same assumption, however mind- 
ful that where there is the need of self-control 
(14°8) there is the possibility of self-will. The 
Spirit is doubtless really at work, even upon 8 
psychical background of obscure, easily perversible, 
mental exaltation. : 

(δ) If the phenomena of the NT are essentially 
homogeneous, we may safely reject some explana. 
tions which are applicable at most to a limited 
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number of the passages under review. First 
among these may be set aside that based upon 
the strictly literal and physical sense of γλῶσσα, 
understood of ‘the tongue’ or organ of speech 
(Eichhorn, Meyer, ete.). This might at first sight 
be thought applicable to Ae 2. The disciples, as 
the fiery tongues appear to settle upon each of 
them, begin to speak ἑτέραις γλώσσαις (compare the 
probably spurious xatvais of Mk 16), ae. with 
(literal) tongues other than their own, identilied 
with, or symbolized by, the tongues of flame. 
But it cannot be seriously argued that the 
‘tongues’ of this passage are different from the 
‘dialects’ of vv.©8; this identification is quite 
clear in v.! ταῖς ἡμετέραις γλώσσαις. And this 
carries with it (by Ac 11") the interpretation of 
Ae 10“ 198, where λαλεῖν γλώσσαις is equivalent to 
h. ἑτέραις y. in Ac 2. The literal sense claimed for 
+y\. in these latter passages has no support in Ps 
384 LXX ἐλάλησα ἐν γλώσσῃ μου, Where the use of 
the possessive indicates the literal sense. But it 
is argued that the literal sense is applicable in 
1Co 12. 14 (but 13!*), where (144) προσεύχεσθαι 
γλώσσῃ is contrasted with rp. τῷ vol, the tongue (so 
it is urged) being conceived as the passive instru- 
ment of the πνεῦμα, and the plural γλῶσσαι (surely 
a reductio ad absurdum) referring ‘ to the various 
motions of the tongue’ (so Thayer-Grimm, s.v.; 
see also Meyer-Heinrici on 12"). Τλῶσσα must 
mean an utterance, not merely the moving tongue ; 
this latter sense breaks down in the pl. γλῶσσαι, 
and still more conspicuously in the phrase γένη 
γλωσσῶν, which clearly points to various kinds of 
utterance, whether foreign languages or not. 

(c) Another sense of γλῶσσα which fails of 
general applicability is that (exemplified in Aris- 
totle, Poet. 21f.) of ‘unusual word,’ 6.6. expressions 
borrowed from the Aramaic, like ‘ Amen,’ ‘ Maran 
Atha,’ or ‘ Abba’ (Ernesti, Bleek, etc.). The use 
of such expressions would not be improbable in a 
state of high spiritual tension, and in fact the last- 
named word was regarded by St. Paul as specially 
characteristic of the Spirit (Ro 815, Gal 4°); but 
there is nothing in his language to connect it 
specifically with ‘ tongues,’ which possibly may be 
referred to, though even this is uncertain, in the 
στεναγμοὶ ἀλάλητοι Of Ro 8°65, Moreover, this sense 
of γλῶσσα fits ill with the data of Ac 2, and still 
worse with those of 1 Co 14; for these occasional 
borrowed words had a well-recognized meaning, 
and in their use the voids was not ἄκαρπος. 

(α) The same principle, to say nothing of other 
considerations, absolutely excludes the idea, which 
has some traditional support in Christian opinion 
from Origen (in Rom. 1.5) downwards, that the 
apostles, at any rate, if not all those present, 
received at Pentecost the more or less permanent 
power of preaching in foreign languages. To 
begin with (above, §ii.), the speaking with tongues 
is an utterance of worship, not of instruction, It 
has been argued that we never read of the apostles 
needing the services of an interpreter. But neither 
do we read of their ‘speaking with tongues’ on 
any occasion subsequent to Pentecost. St. Paul, 
it is true, claims to possess the gift, but in a con- 
text (1 Co 14%) which excludes any reference to 
preaching. With one exception, indeed, we do not 
read of any apostolic preaching in lands where 
Greek or Aramaic would not be a sufficient 
medium. The partial exception is in the bilingual 
district of Lystra (Ae 14), and here the apostles 
clearly do not follow what is said Λυκαονιστί. 
Qcular evidence at last enables them to realize 
that they are regarded as gods. But though the 
sacred text says nothing of preaching, permanently 
or even temporarily, in foreign tongues, it cer- 
tainly suggests at first sight that a great number 
of foreign languages were supernaturally spoken, 


if only in adoration, on the oceasion of the first 
Pentecost. 

(6) This interpretation is not so wholly excluded 
as might appear at first sight by the language of 
1Co 14. For although the γλῶσσαι are, without 
one to interpret them, unintelligible even to the 
speaker, the possibility of interpretation, clearly 
contemplated by St. Paul, suggests that he re- 
garded the utterances as having a meaning, though 
as a rule not ascertainable (τὴν δύναμιν τῆς φωνῆς, 
γι). If so, the only difference in Ae 2 would 
be that the interpreter was on that occasion un- 
necessary. 

What, then, is really described in Ac 2? The 
view has been held by both ancient (Greg. Naz. 
Or. 41. xv, Bede, ete.) and modern writers, that 
while the disciples spoke in some one language, 
each group of hearers understood the words as 
spoken in his own; just as St. Vincent Ferrer, 
preaching in Spanish, was said to have been 
understood by English, Flemish, French, and 
Italian hearers, ete. But this is not what the 
narrative describes: we have a miracle of speech, 
not of hearing only, they began (before the hearers 
had come) to speak ἑτέραις γλώσσαις. But the 
more difficult question is in what precisely does 
the miracle described consist? The hearers are 
not Gentiles, but Jews (2°). Proselytes are in- 
cluded among the Roman visitors (2, it is con- 
eeivable that "Iovd. re x. προσ. applies to ald the 
countries enumerated, but the mention of ᾿Ιουδαίαν 
(v.°) is rather adverse to this); but clearly we 
have to do with the assembly of Jewish pilgrims, 
including perhaps some more permanent visitors 
(κατοικοῦντες, V.°), whom a great festival would find 
gathered in the Holy City. Now the list (vv.*") 
is one of countries, not of languages. Of the 
fifteen nationalities or regions enumerated, Judea 
(even if here used by Luke as in Lk 4* for Pales- 
tine generally) and probably Arabia (see ARETAS) 
belong to the domain of Palestinian Judaism 
whose language was West Aramaic. The Jews 
of the Euphrates region, Parthians, Medes, Elam- 
ites (2.6. of Persia, Elam had ceased to exist as a 
kingdom since the days of Assurbanipal), and 
Mesopotannans represent the Babylonian group of 
Jews, who used an East-Aramaie dialect. 

This leaves us with nine countries, of which five 
fall within Asia Minor, where the Jews, as their 
inscriptions show, spoke Greek (Schiirer, HJP 
88 2, 31; this was the ease as far north as the 
Crimea). Of the remaining four, Egypt is the 
mother of Hellenistic Judaism, Cyrene was Greek, 
Greek was the language of the Jews in Crete, and, 
as their inscriptions show, of the Jews of Rome. 
Accordingly, the narrative does not appear to carry 
us beyond the area of Greek and Aramaic-speaking 
Judaism. That the Jews of the different countries 
enumerated spoke these languages with dialectical 
differences, is of course more than probable. It 
might therefore suggest itself that the obstacle 
overcome by the inspiration of Pentecost was 
diversity not of language but of dialect only. 
But we cannot appeal, for confirmation of this, 
to the use of the word διάλεκτος (in vv.©*), for 
the word means language (e.g. Aramaie as con- 
trasted with Greek, Ac 115 21% 264), A stronger 
point is that the surprise of the hearers turned on 
the fact that the speakers were Galileans (Ac 97, 
οἵ, Mt 26°), 2.e. not merely men of Palestinian 
language (Ἑβραῖοι), but men of a marked pro- 
vineial dialect. But, quite apart from the result 
of the above analysis of the list, there is no 
evidence that Jews outside Palestine used any 
language but Greek or Aramaic. The conclusion, 
then, as to the exact implications of the narrative 
is very obscure. We must probably be content 
with a non liguet; possibly the language of St. 
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Peter (217. 38 note ἐκχεῶ, ἐξέχεεν) may permit the 
conjecture that the narrative combines the two 
elements, afterwards treated as distinct, of tongues 
and prophecy. Common to all the NT descriptions 
of the tongues is -the feature of utterances not in 
the common language of the speakers; but whereas 
in 1 Cor. the hearers are, as a rule (7.e. without an 
interpreter), in the dark as to the meaning, in 
Ac 2 the meaning is clear to both Greek-speaking 
and Aramaic-speaking Jews without any such aid: 
tkey hear the praises of God each in the tongue 
wherein he was born. 

(f) It has been necessary, in order to test the 
possibility of a definite interpretation of the data, 
to reduce the narrative of the first Christian Pente- 
cost to its framework of definite prose statement, 
so far as the nature of the γλῶσσαι, our special 
subject of inquiry, is concerned. If our conclusion 
on this point is necessarily indefinite, we must re- 
mind ourselves that the γλῶσσαι are but one element 
in an event of momentous significance, the baptism 
(Ac 1°) of the Christian Society for its mission to 
mankind. ‘The baptism of Pentecost takes its 
place, in intimate context with the Resurrection 
and Exaltation of Christ, as the experience which 
lies behind, and is needed to render conceivable, 
the abrupt psychological transition which trans- 
formed the cowed, perplexed, scattered disciples of 
a few weeks before into the band that in the suc- 
ceeding narrative sets out upon its march with 
joyous swing, conquering and to conquer. That 
the Spirit was then really given is impossible for 
believers in the Resurrection of Christ to doubt. 
That His coming was overwhelming in its sudden- 
ness and intensity, and was attended by physical 
signs not repeated in their fulness on any later 
occasion, is not less credible than the reality of the 
oe of the Father’ and of its fulfilment. 

hat these signs should be not only unaccount- 
able by ordinary causes, but in some details in- 
capable of precise definition, is a small thing, and 
antecedently probable. Deyond this it is hardly 
possible to go. 

iv. LATER History.—There is no clear evidence 
of tongues as a religious phenomenon anterior to 
NT times, nor of their survival in the early Church 
after the apostolicage. Ecstatic utterances appear 
to have occurred in some forms of OT prophecy 
(28 19” etc.), but no mention is made of ‘ tongues’ 
as a feature of them. Even in heathen religions, 
as St. Paul hints (1 Co 12), there were analogous 
phenomena which it was necessary to remember in 
the attempt to ‘discern’ the true work of the Holy 
Spirit. This suggests that profound religious ex- 
citement, to whatever cause it may be due, tends 
to find expression in abnormal utterance. In the 
NT this tendency gradually gives way to more 
normal forms; in Eph 5° 19 we catch, as it were, 
the last echoes of glossolalic speech; in the later 
Epistles we hear no more of it. Irenzus (Her. 
Vv. vi.) can still tell us, speaking apparently from 
hearsay, of brethren who prophesied, and spoke 
through the Spirit in all kinds (παντοδαπαῖς) of 
tongues; but Chrysostom (on 1 Co 14) frankly de- 
clares that the gifts described by St. Paul were 
unknown in the Chureh of his day. That the gift 
of tongues really survived even down to the time 
of [renseus is, in the absence of corroborating 
evidence, difficult to believe. His rather vague 
statement may rest on some report as to the Mon- 
tanists of Asia Minor, bnt in their case again the 
definite evidence we possess points to ‘prophecy’ 
rather than ‘tongues’ as the distinctive form of 
their ecstatic speech. 

Of more modern examples of such utterances 
among the Franciscans of the 13th cent., the early 
Quakers, Jansenists, Methodists, the French Pro- 
phets of the Cevennes, and particularly the Irving- 


ites whose ‘tongues’ (1832-3) have been described 
by several competent observers, we will only 
observe that it would be harsh and unjust to 
ascribe all such phenomena to the studied attempt 
to reproduce those of the apostolic Church. In 
whatever way we may explain these utterances, 
and however good reason there may be to suspect 
occasional simulation, the spontaneity of the 
phenomena in general must be freely admitted. 
But, for reasons suggested above, great caution 
is necessary in applying them to the interpretation 
of the NT data. 


LITERATURE. —On the last-named class of phenomena, 
Plumptre’s excellent article in Smith’s DB gives useful refer- 
ences; see also Miller, Jrvingism. On the NT data the Iitera- 
ture is considerable. The Commentaries, e.g. those of Meyer- 
Wendt and Knowling on Ac 2, of Meyer-Heinrici, Godet, Edwards 
on 1Co 12. 14, sum up and discuss the various explanations. 
Among many separate essays we may mention those of Schneck- 
enburger (Beitr. 1832); Wieseler (in SK, 1838); Hilgenfeld, 
Glossolalie, Leipzig, 1850; Zeller, Acts of the Ap., Eng. tr. vol. 
i. Ὁ. 171 (the ablest anti-miraculous discussion; denies any 
historical foundation for Ac 2); MRossteuscher, Gabe ἃ, 
Sprachen tm Apost. Ztitr. (Marb. 1855, Irvingite); P. Schaff, 
Church History, vol. i. 8 24; Weizsiicker, Apost. Ztlir. Ὁ. 
689 ff. ; A. Wright, Some NZ Problems, 77 1. In these works 
references will be found to many other discussions, an enumera- 
tion of which is beyond the limits of this article. 

A. ROBERTSON. 

TOOLS.— In Syria, since its conquest by the 
Arabs in the 7th cent., little or no progress has 
been made in the mechanical arts: workmen still 
use much the same kinds of tools and methods of 
working as their ancestors did ten centuries ago. 
It is only within the last 40 or 50 years that 
European implements have come into use. It would 
occupy too much space to give an account of the 
tools used in the different handicrafts of Syria; it 
may be sufficient to mention a few employed in 
masonry, carpentry, and smith work. 

Masonry.—In Syria, in very early times, stones 
were hewn from the rock by a pointed hammer 
ealled the δὲ (see HAMMER), and the larger the 
stone the less, of course, was the labour of cutting. 
This seems to have been the reason for the great 
size of the stones in tne oldest part of the temple 
of Baalbek. When the wedge came into use for 
splitting rocks, smaller stones were quarried, and 
consequently buildings were more quickly con- 
structed. The masons of Lebanon, who are still 
acknowledged to be the most skilful builders in 
Syria, use no means, such as cranes, for lifting a 
stone to its position on the wall they are building. 
If a stone is too large to be carried, an inclined 
plane is made of trunks of trees, or of stones and 
earth, and the stone is rolled to its place. Chisels 
are used only for giving a fine edge to a stone, or 
for carving. For other tools see HAMMER. 

Carpeniry.—The tools of the Lebanon carpenters 
are the very same as those used by the ancient 
Egyptian workmen ; only, instead of being of flint 
or bronze, they are of steel. Of all his tools, the 
kadéim or adze is the most useful to the Syrian 
carpenter ; it is hammer, chisel, and plane in one. 
In the early part of this century planes were not 
used by the carpenters in the higher villages of 
Lebanon; planks of wood were smoothed by the 
adze. The ancient Egyptian adze appears to have 
been, at first, a sharp flint fastened by thongs to a 
handle, and replaced by a blade of bronze when 
metals came into use. The axe passed through 
similar changes. The bow and drill are still in 
use for boring holes in wood; the awl is a shoe- 
maker’s tool. These tools with the saw are the 
ordinary implements of a Syrian carpenter, and 
are carried about by him when seeking work. 
European tools are, however, becoming common. 

Snuth.—-The hammers and tongs are very much 
the same in form as those used in Europe, but 
very roughly made. Anvils are simply cubical 
masses of iron having the upper surface faced with 
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steel. The original bellows was a tube through 
which the workman blew into the fire; then goat- 
skin bags were employed; and the form of bellows 
used by the coppersmiths of Syria at the present 
time is almost the same as that depicted on the 
tombs of ancient Egypt. The modern worker in 
iron requires a more powerful instrument, and two 
large circular bellows are placed so that he may 
take advantage of the weight of his body in work- 
ing them. See, further, the separate articles on 
various tools. W. CARSLAW. 


TOPARCHY (rorapyfa)—A word used only in 
1 Mac 1135, and there to denote three ‘ provinces’ 
(RV; AV ‘governments’) to which the name νομός, 
or ‘nome’ (AV and RV ‘governments’), is given 
in 1 Mac 10% 1134. The three toparchies — 
Apherema, that is, Ephraim-Ophrah, Lydda, and 
Ramathaim — were detached from Samaria and 
added to Judx#a some time before the war between 
Alexander Balas and Demetrius Soter, and their 
possession was confirmed to Jonathan Maccabzeus 
by Demetrius 11. Nikator. 

The toparehy was a small administrative division, 
corresponding to the Turkish Nahieh, which was 
administered by a toparch as the Nahieh is by a 
mudir. According to Pliny (v. 14), Judea was 
divided into ten, or, according to Josephus (BJ 
Ill. 111. 5), into eleven toparchies. See Schiirer, 
AJP πὶ. i, 151 ff C. W. WILSON. 


TOPAZ.—In four passages of the OT (Hx 28” 
39, Ezk 238, Job 2819) the Heb. word ππὲϑ [1 ra- 
phatum] is rendered ‘topaz’ by AV and RV, in 
accordance with LXX τοπάζιον and Vulg. fopazius. 
The other ancient VSS vary their rendering, Pesh. 


Le 9:0, and { ΧΟ, whilst Targ. 


has 10: and ΝΗ) xp. The LXX and Vulg. also 
employ τοπάζιον, topazion, as representing 1p at Ps 
1197; but the Pesh. there contents itself with the 
vague term ‘ precious stones,’ and the Targ., still 
more correctly, δ] ΔΝ (Gr. d8pufov). In the NT the 
topaz is mentioned but once (Rev 2159), as the 
ninth of the foundation stones of the New Jeru- 
salem. The two passages in Ex. name it as the 
second stone in the first row on the high priest’s 
breastplate, and it is usually believed to have 
borne the name of Simeon. The comparison used 
in Job implies its costliness, and indicates the 
quarter from which it was chiefly derived: ‘The 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it [wisdom}.’ In 
Ezek. the wearing of it is a mark of regal splendour : 
‘Every precious stone was thy [the king’s] cover- 
ing, the sardius, topaz,’ etc. There is a fair 
amount of probability in the derivation of the Heb. 
name 7198 from the Sansk. pita, ‘yellow,’ and in 
the suggestion that the Gr. form and those derived 
from it are merely a transposition of the Heb., ¢ p d 
for p td. Codex Amiatinus in Rev 21” spells the 
word with a αἰ, topadius. 

The question whether the topaz of the Bible is 
identical with our gem of that name has been 
rendered somewhat difficult by the well-known 
description of the stone in Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
ΧΧΧΥΊΪ. 8— 


using 


‘Egregia etiam nunc sua topazio gloria est, 6 virenti genere, 
et cum primum reperta est, prelatw omnibus. Accidit in 
Arabia insula, que Cytis vocabatur, in quam devenerant 
Troglodyte predones fame et tempestate fessi, ut, cum herbas 
radicesyue foderent, eruerunt topazion. Hec Archelad sen- 
tentia est. Juba Topazum insulam in Rubro mari a continenti 
stadiis cece abesse dicit; nebulosam et ideo quesitam swepius 
navigantibus nomen ex ea causa accepisse, topazim enim Troglo- 
dytarum lingua significationem habere quwrendi....Eadem 
gola, nobilium limam sentit.’ 


_ We need not discuss the etymology: the two 
important points are the greenness of the gem and 
its softness. The first of these is not fatal to 
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the identification, seeing tliat we know of green 
topazes; thesecond is, Pliny may have included 
the chrysolite and the peridot under this name. 
Yet it does not follow that all the ancient miner- 
alogists agreed with him. It would not be easy to 
find a more apt description of our topaz than in 
the first few words of Strabo’s interesting account, 
Τεωγραφικά, XV1.— 

Aides δὲ ἔστι διωφανής, χρυσοειδὲς ἀπολάμπων φέγγος, ὅσον μεεῦ᾽ 
ἡμέρων μὲν ob ῥᾳέδιον ἰδεῖν ἐστι, περιαυγεῖται γάρ' νύπτωρ δ᾽ ὁρῶσιν οἱ 
συλλέγοντες" περικωαθώψωντις δὲ ἀγγειον σημείου χάριν μεθ ἡμέρων 
ἀνορρύττουσι. χωὶ ἣν σύστημοο ἀνθρώπων ὠποδεδειγμοῖνων εἰς τὴν φυλακὴν 
τῆς λιθίας ταντῆξς, καὶ τὴν συναγωγήν, σιτωρκουμένων ὑπὸ τῶν τῆς 
Αἰγύπτου βασιλέων. 


The statements which have appeared as to the 
chemical composition of the topaz differ strangely. 
Streeter (Precious Stones, p. 221), referring to the 
distinction between Oriental and Occidental topazes, 
says that the former consist of pure aluniina, 
the latter being more than half alumina and for 
the rest composed of silica and fluorine. On the 
other hand, it has been spoken of as a silicate 
of aluminium associated with the fluorides of 
aluminium and silicon. In shape it is an ortho- 
rhombic prism with a cleavage transverse to the 
long axis. It has the power of double refraction, 
and becomes electric when heated or rubbed. It 
is almost as hard as the diamond, but there are a 
few engraved specimens—an antique one, for in- 
stance, at St. Petersburg, with the constellation 
Sirius. Australia produces green and yellow stones. 
Exquisite transparent ones, clear and bright as 
the most sparkling water, come from Tasmania— 
gouttes @eau, the French call them. In Saxony 
pale violet are found; in Bohemia sea-green ; in 
Brazil red, from pale to decp carmine. 

Pliny’s influence is very apparent in The Lapi- 
darium of Marbodus— 

‘From seas remote the yellow Topaz came, 
Found in the island of the self-same name; 
Great is the value, for full rare the stone, 

And but two kinds to eager merchants known. 
One vies with purest gold, of orange bright ; 
The other glimmers with a fainter light ; 

Its yielding nature to the file gives way, 

Yet bids the bubbling caldron cease to play. 
The land of gems, culled from its copious stora, 
Arabia sends this to the Latian shore: 


One only virtue Nature grants the stone, 
Those to relieve who under hemorrhoids groan.’ 


Ruskin, in his lecture on the symbolic use of 
precious stones in heraldry, states that the topaz 
is ‘symbolic of the Sun, like a strong man runnin 
his race rejoicing, standing between light an 
darkness, and representing all good work.’ It is 
curious to compare this with Marbodus, in his 
Prose on the Twelve Foundation Stones: ‘Con- 
templativee solidum vite prastat oflicium.’ 

J. TAYLOR. 

TOPHEL (bsh, Té¢od).—A place named in de- 
fining the situation of Dt 1’. It has been fre- 
quently identified (since Robinson, BP? ii, 167, 
187, following a suggestion of Hengstenberg) with 
et-Tafile in Gebal, about 15 miles S.8.E. of the 
Dead Sea, but phonetic, apart from other, reasons 
make this identification very uncertain (see Driver 
or Dillm. ad éoe.). 


TOPHET, TOPHETH.— A word of doubtful 
origin, disputed etymology, rare orcurrence, and 
somewhat uncertain meaning. Milton refers to it, 
and gives his idea of it in the lines— 


‘The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Topbet thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hell.’ 
PL i, 404, 405. 


It appears only in the OT, and is never reproduced 
in the NT. [ὑ is not found in the aywocryphal 


books, and its earliest occurrences in Christian 
| literature seem to be in Eusebius (Onom.) and 
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Jerome (on Jer 731), Even in the OT its range is 
very limited. It is peculiarly a term of Jeremiah’s. 
It is found once in the historical books (2 K 23"), 
once in the poetical books (Job 17%), once in Isaiah 
in a modified form (Is 30°), and elsewhere only 
in Jeremiah (791. 59.196. 1213.14)" Kwald is of opinion 
that the use of the term Yopheth in the special 
sense which it has in 2 Kings was not customary 
so early as Isaiah’s time (Hist. of Israel, iv. 209, 
Longinans’ tr.). The Hebrew form in all the 
occurrences but one is npr. In the Isaianic pas- 
sage, however, itis map, This latter form is prob- 
ably constructed by extension from neh, as we 
have avs from wx, pv from nvs (so Dillm. Jes. ad 
foc.) ; although some (6.0. Stade, Gesch. i. 610) have 
had recourse, in endeavouring to explain it, to such 
expedients as changing the vocalization so as to 
get πῆρ (=‘his Topheth’), or detaching the final a 
and connecting it (as the interrogation 7) with the 
word that follows (see the Dictionaries, and Klost., 
Bredeuk., Cheyne [SBOT], Marti, e¢ ad.). The pro- 
nunciation of the word is uncertain. In the Mas. 
soretic text the vocalization of bésheth, ‘shame,’ 
has probably been given it as a thing of evil name, 
and the LAX makes it Tapheth. In the ancient 
Versions, indeed, it takes different forms, 6.0. 
Thopheth (Vulg.), Tage? (LXX, Aq., Symm.), Θαφέθ 
(LYN in some copies, Aq., Theod.), Θόφθ (Aq.). 
In Is 30° the rendering of the LAX is ἀπαιτηθήσῃ 
or ἀπατηθήσῃ; in Jer 19° διάπτωσις ; in Jer 19% 
ὁ διαπίπτων (in some copies); and in Jer 19% again 
διαπτώσεως (in some copies) The AV makes it 
Topheé in all cases except 2 K 231°, where it is 
Topheth. RV has Topheth throughout. 

The passage in Job may be at once discounted. 
There the word is an ordinary descriptive noun, 
formed probably from a root meaning to ‘spit,’ 
and so expressing something abhorred or abomin- 
ated, Job describes himself as become ‘an open 
abhorring’ (IV text), ‘one in whose face they spit’ 
(KV margin); wrongly rendered by the AV ‘I was 
as a tabret,’ on the supposition that nsh ‘ spitting’ 
is akin to im ‘timbrel.’ In the other passages the 
word is a local name, and means properly ‘the 
Topheth,’ the article being abhached to it except 
where it has the prepositions 2, 3 connected with 
it. The extended form 4799, however, is anarth- 
rous, and is probably to be rendered ‘a Topheth is 
prepared of old,’ as in RV. 

In its various occurrences the term is associated, 
directly or indirectly, with the valley of shameful 
name, known in the OT variously as ‘the valley 
of Hinnom’ (only in Jos 1580 18!6, Neh 11%), ‘the 
valley of the son of Hinnom’ (e.g. Jos 15 181%, 
2 Ch 285 33%, Jer 7 197°), ‘the valley of the 
children of Hinnom’ (2 K 23! Keéthibh), or simply 
‘the valley’ (Jer 27% 31%), in which the idola- 
trous Jews, especially in the times of Ahab and 
Manasseh (cf. 2 Ch 28° 33°), practised the cruel 
rites of the worship of Molech, and offered human 
sacrifices. It is with reference to the reforms of 
Josiah and the steps which he took to defile the 
impious and horrid place, and prevent any man 
thereafter from making ‘his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire to Molech,’ that mention is 
made of Topheth in the narrative of the OT. The 
passage in 2 Kings is the passage of primary 
interest in the study of the term. But the pas- 
sages in the Prophets have also their contribution 
to make. 

In the paragraph in Isaiah which gives the 
oracle concerning the destruction of Assyria, 
Jeliovah is represented as Himself coming from 
afar to execute vengeance on the oppressors of 


throw of the Assyrian takes the form of an 
announcement that for the king, or for his god, 
‘a Topheth,’ a place of burning and abhorrence 
like that in the unclean valley of Hinnom, ‘is 
prepared of old’ and ‘made ready,’ a place of fire 
which Jehovah Himself hath made ‘deep and 
large,’ the pile whercof is ‘fire and much wood’; 
‘the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it’ (RV). It is a destruction utter 
and abhorrent, prepared and ordained in the 
Divine counsels. In Jeremiah the associations 
and applications of the word are different. It is 
used in connexion with Judah’s sin and the doom 
of Jerusalem. There isa retributive judgment of 
God, the prophet declares, that is to overtake the 
stubborn, idolatrous, impenitent people, against 
which the sanctity of Shiloh and Jerusalem and 
the Temple will be no protection. The place 
which witnessed their wickedness shall witness 
their punishment. Topheth and the valley of Hin- 
nom shall no more be known as such, but shall be 
called ‘the valley of slaughter.’ Where the Jews 
had built their high places and had made their 
children pass through the fire to Molech, there 
they shall see the awful defilement and over- 
whelming destruction of war (ch. 72%), This is 
repeated in ch. 19'* in connexion with the figure 
of the broken vessel. The city is to be polluted 
by appalling carnage; the hardened people are to be 
punished with a destruction so terrible that Topheth 
shall be filled with their dead bodies ‘ till there be 
no place.’ The new announcement, too, of retribu- 
tion that is made by Jeremiah in response to 
Pashhur’s vengeance is introduced by the state- 
ment (ch. 19") that he ‘came from Topheth whither 
the Lord sent him to prophesy.’ 

These being the occurrences of the word, what 
can be gathered with respect to the position and 
the exact sense of Topheth? Some have taken 
Topheth to be simply a synonym for Gehinnom. 
But it is clear that the two terms do not designate 
precisely one and the same thing. Several of the 
passages in view speak of Topheth as a the valley 
of Hinnom—a locality, or, it might be, an object 
in it. This does not settle, however, the question 
of the situation of Topheth. It is still uncertain 
where the Hinnom Valley lay, and with what it is 
to be identified in the topography of the Holy 
City. Authorities are still divided on the ques- 
tion whether it is the valley to the east of Jeru- 
salem, the Kidron Valley (Sir C. Warren); the 
central valley, the Tyropceon (Sayce, Robertson 
Smith, Schwarz, ete.); or the Wady er-Lababi or 

μάθε, the deep ravine to the west and south, 
between tle slopes of the ‘Hill of Evil Counsel’ 
aud the steep sides of Zion (see article HINNOM, 
VALLEY OF), This leaves the precise position of 
Topheth in suspense. 10 is true that in the narra- 
tive of Josiah’s reforms in 2 IX 23 much is said of 
Kidron, but it does not follow that Topheth was 
on the east of Jerusalem. Far less can that 
position be argued out from the statement in Jer 
19? that the valley of Hinnom is ‘ by the entry of 
the east gate,’ as it is erroneously rendered by the 
AV. For the gate Hersith or Harsuth mentioned 
there is not the ‘Sun-gate’ or the ‘east gate,’ but 
probably the ‘Sherd-gate,’ ‘the gate of putsherds’ 
(RV), so called perhaps from the fragiments of 
potter’s work scattered about there. Neither does 
the allusion to ‘the graves of the children of the 
people’ (2 K 23°) carry us far, although Sir Charles 
Warren thinks we may infer from it that Topheth 
was near the common burial-place. Nor, again, is 
much to be made of tradition. Jerome describes 


the place as a green and fertile spot in the Hinnom 
Valley ‘watered by the springs of Siloam ’—Jd/um 
locum significat, qui Siloe fontibus irrigatur et est 
amenus atgue nemorosus hodieque hortorum prabet 


Israel. His people look on and sing their song of | 
gladness, while judgment is done upon their | 
ehemies certainly and completely. The declaration | 
of the certainty and completeness of the over- 
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delicias (on Jer 78). This might point to its being 
at the mouth of the Tyropcon or on the south of 
the Kidron. Tradition, again, places the site of 
Aceldama among the rock-hewn tombs of the ‘ Will 
ot Evil Counsel,’ and Eusebius speaks of ‘ the place 
called Thapheth’ as if it had been regarded on to 
his own day as situate ‘in the suburbs of Aélia,’ 
near ‘the Fuller’s Pool and the Potter’s Field or 
the place Aceldama’ (Onxom. sub voc. Θάφεθ), But 
there must have been some inconstancy in the 
traditional account, or either Jerome or Eusebius 
must have made a mistake, For Jerome speaks of 
Aceldama as on the south (ad australem plagam 
montis Sion), while Eusebius says it was ἐν βορείοις, 
If, however, the ‘Potter's Field’ is ‘the Field of 
Blood,’ and the gate Harsith (Jer 72) is the ‘Sherd- 
gate,’ Topheth might be located somewhere on the 
south and west of Jerusalem and on the eastern 
side of the Hinnom Valley. Sir Charles Warren 
(cf, Smith’s DB, sub voce. ‘Hinnom’) points out 
that where the Wady er-fubdabeh joins the Kidron 
there is ‘an open plot of ground’ which might be 
the spot that Jerome identified with Topheth. 
These references, however, are meagre, and leave 
us uncertain as to the strength or the antiquity 
of the tradition behind them. 

On the origin and etymology of the word much 
has been written that is doubtful, not to say purely 
fanciful. Some have attempted to connect it with 
the Greek θάπτειν in the phrase πυρὶ θάπτειν (Ges.), 
or with the Greek τύφειν and the Hebrew πρὶ Ξε 
cook, wrsa=cooked pieces for offerings (cf. Lv 6%). 
Jerome, deriving it probably from »p5, interpreted 
it as=latitudo. Some of the great Rabbis (e.g. 
Rashi and D. Kimchi) understood it to come from 
"pn=strike, beat, with reference to the supposed 
beating of drums and other instruments to drown 
the eries of the sacrificial victims in the cruel rites 
of the Molech worship —a practice the alleged 
existence of which is not borne out by any 
sufficient evidence in ancient writers. Others 
have had recourse to peculiar foreign forms, to 
Assyro-Persian roots, to the Egyptian Owvé or 
Qué, ete. (Andr, Miller), Some, again, have taken 
the original idea to have been that of dcauty, with 
reference to Jerome’s description of the place. 
With this in view, Rosenmiiller, e.g., was bold 
enough to connect it with na:=Zo be fair, as if the 
primitive form had been nsin, With a somewhat 
similar idea, others, pointing to the mention in 
succession of ¢abrets (058) and Topheth in Is 30%. %, 
look again to the verb "5a=strike (a timbrel or the 
like), and attach to the word Topheth the sense of 
‘ Music-grove,’ as if it had been originally part of 
the royal garden, defiled at a later τ αἱ by idol- 
worship and abominable, idolatrous sacrifice (I. 
Bonar in Smith’s DB). 

Dismissing these fanciful conjectures, we have to 
choose between two explanations which alone have 
much reason in them, One of these seeks the 


origin of the term in a root An, Arabie W223 = 


to «pit out, and so to regard with contempt or 
loathing. In this ease the idea will be that of 
‘place of abhorrence,’ ‘place οἵ abomination’ 
(Béttcher, Riehm, Pressel, etc.). This is favoured 
by the fact that there does exist a descriptive noun 
noah, which appears to have this meaning, in Job 
176. The other explanation looks to a root ex- 
Raa the notion of durning, which is supposed 
xy some to show itself in a Persian toften (Ges.), 
in the Greek τέφρα, the Latin tepidus (Streane). 
In this case the idea would be that of ‘ place of 
burning.’ This, again, is understood by some to 
refer to the disposal of the dead, by others to the 
offering of sacrifices, in particular to the burning 
of human sacrifices, as in the worship of Molech. 
The difficulty in the way of the first of these 
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suppositions is that, except mm special cases (c.g. 
that of Saul, 1S 31%; that of the victims of 
plague, Am 6 etc.), the Hebrew dead were not 
burned, but buried. With regard to the second 
supposition, the question is whether, as it is ordin- 
arily put, it will suit the various passages, In 
the ease of Is 30, e.g., Dillmann is of opinion 
that it isa vast human holocaust that is in view ; 
while Robertson Smith thinks that the imagery 
of the passage would be rendered discordant if the 
notion of the sacrifices in the valley of Hinnom 
were introduced. The latter scholar, therefore, 
gives the question another application. He seeks 
an Aramaic origin for the word, and he connects 
its use with such sacrifices as the Harranian. He 
points to the fact that at the time when the term 
‘first appears in Hebrew, the chief foreign in- 
fluence in Judzean religion was that of Damascus’ 
(235 16), This, he thinks, makes the theory of 
an Aramaic origin not improbable. He notices, 
further, that the Arabic word othfiyad and the 
Syriac ἐξα are names for ‘the stones on which 
a pot is set, and then for any stand or tripod set 
upon a fire.’ He supposes that a variant form 
tfath might have existed which would be quite 
according to analogy, and takes nan to be an 
Aramaic term for ‘a fireplace, or for the framework 
set on the fire to support the victim.’ He points 
out further, that among the Semites human sacri- 
fices were disposed of ordinarily by burning, and 
tlat the victims generally were not burned on the 
altar or within the sanctuary, but outside the city. 
His view, therefore, is that the passage in Isaiah 
refers to ‘a rite, well known to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus down to the time of 
Dio Chrysostom, and the memory of which survives 
in the Greek legend of Heracles-Melkarth, in the 
story of Sardanapalus, and in the myth of queen 
Dido ’—the annual rite commemorating the death 
of the local god in fire. Thus ‘the Topheth’ is taken 
to be the ‘ fireplace,’ or pyre, the deep pit dug in 
the valley of Tiinnom for the purpose of the most 
distinctive act in the performance of these horrid 
rites—the burning of the victims. It may be 
added that Ewald, who places the deep valley of 
Ben-Hinnom on the south of the ‘long, broad 
ridge’ to which ‘the ancient name of Zion origin- 
ally belonged,’ takes Topheth to be a glowing 
furnace in the valley, and regards everything as 
pointing to the conclusion that it was Manasseh 
who first built it. 

LITERATURE.—Commentaries on the OT passages (Dillmann- 
Kittel, Marti, and Skinner on Jsaiah, Duhm on Jeremiah), the 
Lexicons, the Bible Dictionaries (Herzoy’s PRE, Riehm’s HWB, 
Smith’s DB, sub voc. ‘ Hinnom,’ ‘ Gehinnom,’ ‘Gehenna’); the 
books on the geography of the Holy Land (Robinson, etc.); 
Ewald's Hist. of Isr. ili, pp. 123, 124, iv. p. 208, etc., Longmans’ 
tr.; Bottcher’s De Inferis, Ὁ. 85; W. BR. Smith’s el. af the 
Sem.? pp. 372-378. 8. Ὁ. F. SALMOND. 


TORAH.—See LAW. 
TORCH.—See LAMP and LANTERN. 


TORMAH (atin ‘fraud, deceit’; B ἐν κρυφῇ, A 
μετὰ Swpwy).—In the margin of εἶσ 9* ‘in Tormah’ 
is given as an alternative rendering of the Hebrew 
word translated ‘craftily’ (AV ‘privily’). Some 
commentators have suggested that Tormah is a 
corruption of Arumah (v.“); but there is no 
evidence one way or the other. The text certainly 
appears to be corrupt. See Moore, ad dec. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TORTOISE.—The AV tr. of 29 za (Ly 11%); 
RV has ‘ great lizard’; prob. the land monitor is 
meant. See CHAMELEON, LIZARD. 


TOU (:yn).—King of HAMATH on the Orontes, 
who scent an embassy to congratulate David on 
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his defeat of HADADEZER, with whom Tou him- 
self had waged frequent wars, 1 Ch 18% In the 
parallel passage, 2S 8**, the name appears as Toi, 
which, however, is less probable philologically (see 
Driver, Text of Sam. 217). In 28am. the LXX 
has, B Θουού, A and Luc. Gael; in 1 Chron., B Oda, 
A Θοού, Luc. Gord. J. A. SELBIE, 


TOWER.—(A) In OT for 14. 9939 migddl. The 
migdal served sometimes to defend a city wall, 
and in particular an angle in the wall or a gate 
(2 Ch 147 26°), Engines for casting arrows and 
stones were sometimes placed in the towers (261). 
A single tower sometimes served as a citadel 
(Gu 114, Jg 9%). In the country, towers were 
erected for the Poe of the flocks and herds, 
and to safeguard the roads (2 K 179, 2 Ch 261° 272). 
The pilgrim route from Damascus to Mecca is 
dotted with towers which protect the wayside 
wells (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i.9,13). A vine- 
yard was sometimes watched from a migddil (Is 5, 
ef. Mt 2193), sometimes from a mere *booth’ (430 
sukkah). The towers of Jerusalem are mentionec 
generally in Ps 4815, Is 3318; see also Neh 3! (towers 
of HAMMEAH and of HANANEL; cf. also Ryle’s 
note «2 loco); v." (tower of the furnaces; οἵ. 
Ryle, and see JERUSALEM, vol. 11. p. 593, for this 
tower and the next mentioned); vv.*-?" (the [great] 
tower that lieth out); Ca 4* (tower of David); 
7*@ (the tower of Lebanon which looketh toward 
Damaseus), ‘The tower of Babel’ (it should be 
noted here) is not a biblical phrase; the presump- 
tion of men was shown not in the height of thie 
tower, which is hyperbolically expressed, but in the 
whole scheme embodied in the building of ‘ the city 
and the tower.’ That ‘the name of the LORD isa 
strong tower’ (Pr 1819) may mean either of two 
things: (1) that God Himself is a protection, or 
(2) that the mention of His name in an adjuration 
often stops an intended act of violence. The 
second sense may be illustrated from the tradition 
that the prophet Mohammed once spared a female 
captive who exclaimed, ‘I take refuge in God 
(aidhu billahi) from thee.’ Mic 48, in which 
Zion is addressed, ‘O tower of the flock,’ is taken 
by Nowack (én Joco)and others as a later addition. 
Jerusalem is here represented, it is said, as already 
desolate, as a lonely tower from which grazing 
flocks are watched. A more natural interpretation 
of the phrase is suggested by Is 14. Zion is the 
tower in which the flock of God takes refuge from 
the enemy. 

2. ‘Tower’ stands also for migdol (Ezk 3910 30°) 
in EV, where RVm niore correctly gives a proper 
name ‘from Migdol’ (LXX ἀπὸ Μαγδώλου). 3. jn2 
bahan, ἡπ bahén (pl. ornng bahinim), a tower 
used by besiegers for observing and (sometimes) 
for attacking a city; Is 23%. The prophet Jere- 
miah is compared (Jer 67’) with one of these towers, 
because he was the herald and (in a sense) the 
instrument of God’s judgments on Jerusalem ; cf. 
Ezk 48, where the prophet is directed to besiege 
the city in dumb show. The rendering of Jer 
6” in RVm ‘trier’ is supported by LXX and 
Pesh. (Lee), and yields a play on the following 
verb ‘try,’ but the AV is probably right. 4 ‘ High 
tower’ is the rendering of 2349 misgab, in Ps 18? 6) 
EV, and 599 04-1708) RV. Godis called the Psalmist’s 
misgib. 5. sb ‘dphel (2K 5% AV). RV gives 
‘hill’ (correctly). 6. 32 mdzor (Hab 2'), a word 
meaning ‘entrenchment,’ ‘rampart.’ 7. 7B pinnah 
(Zeph 3°), ‘towers’ AV, ‘battlements’ RV, ‘ corner 
towers’ RVm (rightly, towers being often set at an 
ancle of a city wall). 8. The word os zériah (Jg 
9 *hold’ AV, 18S 1388 ‘high places’ AV) has been 
taken by Jewish expositors to mean a ‘tower,’ 
but Driver (on 18 13°) shows good reason for 
rendering ‘ vault’ or ‘ underground chamber’; the 


Lyons Heptateuch (ed. U. Robert) has promuniu- 
arvum (for promptuarvum), ‘store-room, magazine,’ 
in Jg 9%, 

(B) In the Apocrypha ‘ the tower’ is the regular 
rendering in AV in 1 and 2 Maccabees of ἡ ἄκρα, 
‘the citadel’ (RV), ἀπ. the fortress commanding 
the temple (see JERUSALEM, vol. li. p. 594), which 
is also called ἡ ἀκρόπολις, ‘the tower’ (2 Mac 4%), 
‘the castle’ (v.77), so AV; ‘the citadel’ (RV). 
‘Tower’ is also the translation of πύργος, a wooden 
building carried by an elephant, and holding thirty- 
two men (1 Mac 6°"), also a place of execution in 
which criminals were smothered in ashes (2 Mac 
13°), In Sir 37/408) σκοπή is ‘high tower’ AV, 
‘watch-tower’ RV, but the Hebrew varies between 
1? shén, ‘asteeprock’ (cf. 18 144), and n5s9 mizpeh, 
‘watch-tower’ with yy ἰδ, ‘tree,’ in margin. Sir 
26% (‘a married [woman] is a tower against death 
to [her] husband,’ AV) occurs in a passage of 
nine verses which is omitted from RY as an inter- 
polation. It is absent from the uncials (NAB), 
but it is found in Clem. Alex. » 39. in cursive 
248 (HP), and in the Syriac and Arabic, and so 
most probably existed at an early date in Hebrew. 
The correct translation of νυ." is ‘A married 
woman is a tower of death to those who have 
company (rots xpwuévos) with her.’ The ‘tower 
of death’ is, no doubt, the tower of punishment 
described in 2 Mac 13° (see above). 

(C) In NT ‘tower’ represents πύργος in Mt 21° 
(=Mk 12}, see Swete’s note) a tower in a vine- 
yard; Lk 134 the tower in Siloam; cf. 14%. 
Silwan, the modern Siloam, is built on a steep 
escarpment of rock, on which a building with 
good foundations would stand for ever; ill-laid 
foundations would drop their superstructure to the 
very bottom of the valley. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

TOWN CLERK (ypapzpareds)—An official whose 
powers and functions varied at different periods 
and in different countries of the Greek world. 
Here we speak only of the grammateus in the 
Greeco-Asiatie cities under the early Roman em- 
pire. The titles ‘clerk of the city’ (yp. τῆς πόλεως), 
‘clerk of the senate’ (yp. τῆς Bovdjs), ‘clerk of 
the people’ (yp. τοῦ δήμου), ‘clerk of senate and 
people, or of senate and ekklesia’ (yp. βουλῆς καὶ 
ἐκκλησίας), and even ‘clerk of senate and people 
and gerousia,’ are all found in inscriptions of those 
cities. Sometimes there seems to be a difference 
between some of these titles; but in other cases 
it seems probable or certain that the ‘clerk of the 
city,’ the ‘clerk of the senate and the ara and 
the ‘clerk of the people,’ were various designations 
of one very important official. 

The grammateus was responsible for the form of 
the decrees, which were submitted to the popular 
assembly, 1.6. the Demos assembled in ekklesia. 
These decrees under the empire were first approved 
by the senate, and afterwards sent to be approved 
by the people in the ekklesia. The powers of the 
people were limited to accepting or rejecting the 
decrees sent down from the senate. They could 
not amend, and gradually their approval became a 
mere form, which followed as a matter of course, 
inasmuch as the Roman imperial system dis- 
couraged and limited the powers of the popular 
assembly. After the decrees were passed, the gram- 
mateus sealed them with the public seal (δημοσία 
σφραγίς) in the presence of witnesses (δογματο- 
γράφοι).. In many places he even proposed the 
decrees in the popular assembly, and acted as 
chairman. . 

In Ephesus (Ac 1935), at an excited and uproarious 
gathering of the people in the theatre (a common 


| place for regularly summoned meetings of the 
| popular assembly), the clerk speaks as one both 


possessing authority and under personal responsi- 
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bility for the popular action. The Roman admin- 
istration regarded irregular and unruly popular 
assemblies as a serious and even capital offence, 
because they tended to strengthen among the 
people the consciousness of their power and the 
desire to exereise it; and the elerk was evidently 
afraid lest he should be personally held to account 
for the irregular meeting. 

This picture, as indicated in Acts, is entirely in keeping with 
the position of the grammateus as indicated in the inscriptions. 
In Ephesus that official is occasionally styled ‘granumaieus of 
the Ephesians’; and often an event is dated by the clerk of the 
year. Money bequeathed to the people was under his charge. 
He often was responsible for the execution of works ordered by 
the people. The inscriptions of neighbouring cities whose 
constitution is most likely to have closely resembled the 
Ephesian, enable us to add many other details. The position 
of clerk is spoken of as the climax of a career of public service 
to the State of Tralles (μετὰ πολλὰς ἀρχὰς καὶ λειτουργίως ypafe- 
ματεύσαντω τῆς πόλεως ἐπιφανῶς, CIG 2931). He along with the 
strategot (to whom the real conduct of business came to be 
trusted more and more in the Greek cities of Asia) drafted the 
decrees ; and this implies that he had a seat as assessor on the 
board of strategot, and perhaps even presided there (γνώμη 
στρατηγῶν καὶ τοῦ yp. TOD δήμου). 

The clerk contrasts the confused assembly in the 
theatre with the ἔννομος ἐκκλησία, 4.6. the people 
legally and properly assembled in the exercise of 
its powers. Such meetings were either ordinary 
on fixed days (νόμιμοι In an Ephesian inscription), 
or extraordinary, specially summoned at an un- 
usual time (ealled σύγκλητοι at Athens); but the 
latter class of meetings required special authoriza- 
tion from the Roman governor of the province, and 
certainly were rarely permitted by the jealousy of 
Roman policy. The term ἔννομος ἐκκλησία has not 
hitherto been found at Ephesus, but occurs at Ter- 
messos (see Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyl. 11. p. 33). 


LireraTuRE.—Hicks, Greek Inscr. of the Brit. Museum, iii. Ὁ, 
82; Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung im rim. Kaiserreiche, p.288f.; 
Lévy in Revue des Htudes Grecques, 1895, p. 216 ff.; Ramsay in 
Expositor, Feb. 1896, p. 137ff., and in Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, i. 66; Svoboda, Griech. Volksbeschlisse, p. 2068. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

TRACHONITIS.— In the Bible only in Lk 3}, 
in defining Philip’s tetrarchy: τῆς ᾿Ιτουραίας καὶ 
Τραχωνίτιδος χώρας. Trachonitis was properly the 
country of, or round, the Trachon or Trachons (6 
Τράχων, of Todxwves), the name given by the Greeks 
(redxwy=*rough, rocky ground’) to those areas 
of split and shattered deposits of lava which 
form so characteristic a feature of the voleanic 
country S.E. of Damascus, and are known to the 
Arabs of to-day by the name of waar (=‘stony 
waste’). Waar is the equivalent of the Hebrew 
ww’. The latter is wrongly rendered ‘forest’ in 
AV and RV; at the most it ean mean only 
‘wood,’ and generally seems to be no more than 
‘jungle.’ Wetzstein (Reisebericht δον Hauran u. 
die LTrachonen, 15, n. 3) gives good grounds for 
the opinion that 7 originally meant the same as 
the Arab. waar (ef. especially Is 21"), and that 
its association with wood, for which he supplies 
a modern Arabie analogy, is only secondary. 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 20) speaks of ‘the two so-called 
Trachones behind Damascus.’ These are, without 
doubt, the two largest lava areas in the region, the 
Safa and the Leja. Their edges are well defined, 
and visible from far on the surrounding plain— 
split banks of black roek with a sheen on it: about 
30 ft. high. Within sueh borders the surfaces are 
amongst the most waste and broken upon earth. 
The lava in eooling has assumed the wildest 
shapes. Its surface has been likened to ‘a petri- 
fied ocean’ (cf. Merrill, E. of Jordan, p. 11) and 
to an ‘ebony glacier with irregular crevasses’ 
(ΠΟ 616). Wetzstein gives a vivid descrip- 
tion (with sketehes) of the tossed and broken 
formation, with the voleaniec vents from which it 
burst. ‘The Safé is still, as on the day of its 
origin, a gush of lava, black and of a dull sheen, 
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full of countless streams, bridged over by thin 
vaults, of petrified black, often also bright red, 
waves, which roll down the slopes from the eraters 
over the high plateau’ (op. czé. p. 7). The Safa, 
‘the empty or naked,’ has no water or vegetation : 
‘no human being ean exist upon it’: it lies, too, 
far east in the desert. The Leja, ‘the refuge,’ on 
the other hand, lies on the fertile plain of Hauran, 
and appears always to have been inhabited. It 
is 370 square miles in extent, almost bridging the 
plain between Jebel Druz (from now extinet vol- 
eanoes at the N. end of which, the Ghardarat el- 
Kibliyeh and Tell Shihan, it issued) and the ranges 
to the E. of Hermon and §S. of Damascus. It 
contains few springs, but with winter rains these 
form occasional small lakes. Soil has gathered 
in many of the hollows, and there are cultivated 
fields. Flocks can be pastured: there are en- 
closures of dry stone walls, which prove the ancient 
herding of cattle; and remains of vineyards, and 
cisterns. The ruins of villages, and well-preserved 
ancient towns,—Musmieh, Nejran, Dama, Kubab, 
Jurén, and others,—the remains of defences against 
the easier entranees, and numerous traces of cut- 
tings for roads, point to a considerable population 
in aneient times. The region is still partly in- 
habited and eultivated. While, therefore, Strabo, 
as a geographer, spoke of two Trachons, the Safa 
and the Leja, the former, uninhabited and lying 
far from the ways of men, was ignored by history, 
and the latter was to history fhe Trachon κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχήν. So an inseription in Musmieh (le Bas- 
Waddington, No. 2524), and another in Bereke 
(id. 2396), and so Josephus (ἀπὲ. XV. x. 1). 

How far back the human history of the Leja 
extends is quite unknown to us. On the one 
hand, it 1s hard to think that so safe and habitable 
a ‘refuge,’ whether from Arab raids or the armies 
of the ancient powers, was unused by man, so 
long as the surrounding country was inhabited ; 
and equally hard to suppose that a phenomenon 
of nature, so singular and conspicuous, was not 
frequently upon the lips of the surrounding 
peoples. On the other hand, in the OT there 
is no certain reference to the Lejé. ARGOB in 
Bashan was identified with it by the Targums, 
and the identification has been repeated in our 
days (by Porter, Henderson, and the maps of the 
Pall Expl. Fund), on the grounds that the Leja can 
hardly have been omitted from the Biblical Geo- 
graphy, and that the phrase by which Argob is 
deseribed, 29y an, literally the ‘rope’ or ‘limit’ 
of Argob, exactly suits the well-defined edge of 
the Leja, called by the Arabs of to-day the Lohf,. 
But $an as a geographical term is properly ‘dis- 
triet,’ and applicable to any well-defined region ; 
and the only natural derivation of an is from 
an, ‘a clod of earth,’ which no one could take as 
characteristic of the Leja; while, also, Israel’s 
conquests very probably did not extend so far to 
the N.E. Argob is now generally identified with 
the district of Suwet, E. of Gilead and W. of the 
Zumle range: to the 8. of Bashan, but geologically 
eonnected with the latter. Again, in the onnn of 
Jer 175, ‘ waste tracts,’ it is possible to see a refer- 
ence to the two Trachons, but more probably the 
word has the mueh wider referenee to all those 
stony areas of the Arabian desert to which its 
Arabie equivalent Larra apphes (Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, passim and Index). Porter (Giant Cities 
of Bashan, 1882, p. 12 ff., ete.) and others have 
taken the ancient buildings in the towns of the 
Leja and other parts of Hauran and Bashan 
to be the actual remains of the giant races who, 
according to the OT, preceded the Amorites in the 
oceupation of these lands, and of the Amorites 
themselves, 7.¢. the cities of Og king of Bashan. 


! For the reasons stated above, we may well believe 
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that the sites of these cities were occupied at a 
very early historical period; and the visitor to 
those in Bashan itself (as the present writer 
recently verified) may still note rude fortifications 
(under or near the obviously later city walls) 
which resemble the Amorite remains recognized 
in other parts of Palestine. But, on the other 
hand, the peculiar architecture in the Leja and 
surrounding country (whether above or under 
ground), in which Porter claimed to have dis- 
covered the ‘Giant Cities of Bashan,’ bears no 
proofs of an origin earlier than the eve of the Chris- 
tian era; that is, after the Greeks settled east of 
the Jordan. 

Practically, therefore, the history of the Leja 
opens with the appearance of its Greck name, 
Trachon. The Greeks, who began to settle on the 
EK. of Jordan soon after Alexander the Great’s 
Syrian campaign, seem to have made no impres- 
sion on the Lejé, which was occupied by Nabatzean 
Arabs down to the arrival of Pompcy’s legions at 
Damascus, in B.c. 65 and 64. The Romans, coming 
to the aid of the Greek cities, crushed all the 
Semitic powers in Hauran, whether Jewish or 
Arab, but do not appear to have occupied Hauran 
itself. In B.c. 25 one Zenodorus is said to have 
ruled over part of the Iturean territory on the 
slopes of Hermon, Auranitis (= Hauran, Jos. Ant. 
ΧΥ. x. 2), and Trachonitis, z.e. the Trachon along 
with some territory round it (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 1 
Τράχων || LJ XVII 1]. 1, ete. Τραχωνῖτι5). Josephus 
and Ptolemy enable us to define approximately the 
then limits of this territory. According to Ant. 
XV. x. 3 it touched in the N.W. the districts of 
Ulatha and Paneas, about the sources of Jordan 
at the 8. foot of Hermon; according to Ant. XVII. 
u. 1, 2 it marched with Batanzea; and accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, v. 15. 4, it extended towards Mons 
Alsadamus, the present Jebel Druz. Ptolemy 
speaks of the Τραχωνῖται "Ἄραβες ‘under’ that 
mountain. About B.c. 25 these Arabs raided the 
Greeks of Hauran, and the Greeks complained to 
Varro, governcr of Syria. Varro appears to have 
himself inflicted some chastisement upon them 
(Jos. BJ 1. xx. 4). But subsequently orders came 
from Augustus that Varro should replace Zeno- 
dorus by Herod, who had already (from his towns 
Gadara and Hippos eastward: Ant. XV. vii. 3; 
BJ 1. xx. 3) some experience of fighting with the 
Trachonite Arabs (Ant. Xv. v. 1; BJ I. xix. 9). 
Hierod subdued them for a time (Ant. XV. x. 1; 
BJ 1. xx. 4); but they, apparently unable to live 
upon the meagre crops of the Leja itself, again, 
during Herod’s absence in Itome, raided the fertile 
lands to the W. of them (Ané. XVI. ix. 1). Herod’s 
soldicrs defeated theni and drove them into 
Nabateea (to the 5. of Hauran), with the exception 
of a few, who remained in the Leja, and the most 
of whom Herod himself, when he returned, slew. 
The remainder, in alliance with the Nabatsans, 
kept up a serles of attacks on Herod’s borders. 
He put a force of 3000 Idumzeans into Trachonitis, 
and placed the command in the hands of Zamaris, 
a Jew from Babylonia, for whom he built forts 
in Bataneea and at Bathyra, perhaps the present 
Busr (el-Hariri), on the S. border of the Leja (Ané. 
XVII. 11. 1-3). Zamaris—it is not mentioned that 
he conquered the Leja itself—quieted the sur- 
rounding country, and Herod built a temple near 
Kanatha, in the ruins of which an inscription 
still records the erection of a statue to him (le 
Gas-Waddington, 2364). By Herod’s testament, 
his son Philip in B.c. 4 received ‘ Trachonitis,’ 
along with the rest of the country between the 
Yarmuk and Hermon, as his tetrarchy (Ant. 
XVII. villi. 1, xi. 4, XVID iv. 6; BJ τι. vi. 3). 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 20) describes, about A.D. 25, the 
general security of the country under Philip. 


Philo (Legat. ad Gaiwm, 41) gives the name 
Trachonitis to the whole of Philip’s tetrarchy. 
When the latter died, in 34, Trachonitis and the 
rest of his tetrarchy was comprised in the province 
of Syria until 37, when Caligula gave it to 
Agrippa, who held the country as far as the 
eastern slopes of the Jebel Druz (cf. his inscrip- 
tion, still extant at el-Mushennef [Wadd. 2211)). 
It was from Agrippa’s reign onward that the 
architecture of the district increased, according 
to the numerous inscriptions; though the Roman 
road through the Leja itself may be as early as 
the time of Varro (see above), From A.D, 44, 
when Agrippa died, the whole of Palestine was 
directly governed by Roman officials till 50, when 
Chaleis, and 53, when the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, were given to Agrippa 11., whose in- 
scriptions are numerous throughout Trachonitis. 
In A.D. 100, on Agrippa’s death, the direct Roman 
administration seems to have been resumed; and 
in 106, by the creation of the further province of 
Arabia, Trachonitis became part of the inner 
province of Syria. The bulk of the remains of its 
ancient civilization date from the subsequent 
period. The road just mentioned and others 
through the province may be wholly or mainly the 
work of the Antonines. In 295 Trachonitis was 
joined to the province of Arabia. 

The question, whether in the time at which 
Lk 3! was written the Iturean district and 
Trachonitis were two distinct portions of Philip’s 
tetrarchy, or two equivalent or overlapping names 
for it, has already been fully discussed under 
ITURZA. 
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G. A. SMITH. 

TRADE and COMMERCE.—i. Trernms.—‘ Trade’ 
in AV of Gn 4655 83 means ‘occupation,’ and has 
no equivalent in the Hebrew. In Ezk 27”-” it 
represents the Heb. jn ‘gave’; in Gn 34) 21 10 is 
the rendering of sno shr. The participle of this 
last verb is used for ‘merchant’; and cognate 
nouns, 90, 30D, m7nd, anon, for ‘place of traffic,’ 
‘merchandise,’ ‘ profit,’ traffic,’ and, by the use of 
abstract for concrete, ‘traflickers’ (Gr. ἐμπορεύεσ- 
θαι, ἔμπορος, ἐμπορία; Lat. negotiari, negotiator, 
mstitor, negotiatio, mercatus). The root shr= 
‘travel,’ and describes the merchant as a travelling 
trader. Similarly from 521 rl, originally ‘to 
travel,’ connected with rege/, ‘foot,’ we have rékhé, 
‘merchant’ (ἔμπορος, institor, negotiator, venditor, 
ete.), 1727 ‘traffic’ (ἐμπορία, negotiatio), ΠΦ 5 ‘ place 
of traffic’ (RV ‘merchandise,’ ἐμπορία, negotiatio). 
The Heb. words of this group chiefly occur in Neh 
3. 13, Ezk 26-28. 

Similarly in 1K 10%, 2Ch 9% MT couples 
‘anshé hat-taérim (EV ‘chapmen’) with sdhérin, 
‘merchants’; and tarim, which should mean 
‘spies,’ is explained as ‘those who go to and_fro,’ 
‘trafickers’; but the text is corrupt. Kittel 
(*‘Chronicles’ in SBOT) proposes to read ‘dsher 
mé Grim, ‘that which came from the cities.’ 

The proper names Kéna‘an (Is 23°), Kéna dni 
(Pr 31% etc.), are also used to mean ‘merchant.’ 
In Neh 10% ningp, from πρὸ ‘to take,’ is used in 
the sense of ‘goods for sale’ (EV ‘ ware’); and In 
Ezk 27 pay is used for ‘thy wares,’ so KV (not, 
as AV, ‘thy fairs’). 

The roots of the following seem to have had 
originally the meaning ‘exchange’ or ‘barter’: 
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ay ‘ traffic,’ and its derivative 29y> ‘merchandise’ 
or ‘traffic,’ only in Ezk 27, cf. DEBT, PLEDGE; 
with the allied group ww ‘to exchange or barter,’ 
and avon ‘exchange,’ ‘ barter,’ ‘price’; 195 ‘ price 
paid for a wife,’ and its denom. "πὸ ‘to buy a wife’ ; 
“2m ‘ to sell,’ and 33) ‘ wares or price’; ὙΠῸ ‘ price.’ 

The common word for ‘buy,’ 3p, is a general 
term meaning ‘possess’ and ‘acquire’; so App, 


73p2, ‘possession,’ sometimes mean ‘ purchase’ or , 


‘price.’ Another term for ‘buy’ is ™2; and np 
‘take’ is sometimes tr. ‘buy.’ δῦ usually means 
‘to buy corn.’ 

Other words for ‘ price’ are 37, lit. ‘ value,’ and 
Wy ‘an equivalent.’ For ‘caravan’ we have Anis 
(Gn 37%, Is 21%, Job 6:1), nada (so only Job 6% 
poet.), and mp9 (1 Καὶ 10%=2 Ch 1"), and πη (Ezk 
27%), lit. ‘company’ or ‘band.’ A special class 
of merchant ships were styled ‘ships of Tarshish.’ 
See TARSHISH. The tr. ‘make merchandise’ in 
Dt 2] 247 ig a mistake. The meaning of the 
word (7oynn, only in these two passages) is prob- 
ably ‘play the master’ (LXX in 24’ καταδυνασ- 
revcas); see Driver’s note. 

In the NT we have for ‘ merchandise,’ ἐμπορία ; 
‘to trade,’ ἐργάζομαι, ἐμπορεύομαι ; ‘ to buy,’ ἀγοράζω, 
ὠνέομαι; ‘to sell,’ ἀποδίδωμι, πιπράσκω, πωλέω ; 
‘merchant,’ ἔμπορος ; “ banker’ or ‘money-changer,’ 
τραπεζίτης ; ‘seller of sig ona πορφυρόπωλις ; " bank’ 
ΟΥ̓ " counter,’ τράπεζα (lit. <table’) ; ‘mart,’ ἐμπόριον ; 
‘price,’ τιμή; ‘valuable,’ ‘expensive,’ πολυτελής, 
πολύτιμος ; “ lading of a ship,’ γόμος. 

11. DATA.—1. General.—The natural features of 
a country indicate the character and extent of its 
commerce. Given harbours or practicable land 
routes, etc., it will export what it produces easily, 
and import what it produces with difficulty or 
cannot produce at all. See articles on the various 
countries of the Bible. Again, references to the 
possession of articles of foreign production imply 
commerce with the place of production. See 
articles on GOLD, SILVER, DREss, ete. 

2. Trade in OT.—There are numerous scattered 
references, but the leading cases are the accounts 
of Solomon’s commerce (1 K δ. 956-38 101-29), and of 
the unsuccessful attempt of Jehoshaphat to initate 
him (1 K 22%); and of the Sabbath trading at 
Jerusalem {Neh 134-2). The commerce of Tyre is 
described in Is 23, Ezk 26.27. A caravan trade in 
spices, ete., with Egypt is mentioned in Gn 3775 (J), 
and implied in 48: (J). 

3. Trade in the Apocrypha, NT, Josephus, 
Talmud, ete.—In 1 Mac 145 Simon makes Joppa a 
port, and in To 4! 9° we read of a deposit of money 
repaid on the production of a receipt. In the NT 
commerce furnishes our Lord with many illustra- 
tions; St. Paul sails in trading vessels, and meets 
with Lydia, ‘the dealer in purple’ (Ac 16"), and 
the manufacturers of silver shrines for Diana (Ac 
105, The commerce of Rome, under the name of 
Babylon, is described in a passage, Rev 18, adapted 
from Ezk 27. There are scattered references in 
Josephus. The Talmud often refers to the articles 
and conditions of commerce in its discussions on 
tithes, and on the ritual questions, uncleanness, 
etc., arising out of relations between Jews and 
Gentiles. ‘hese notices can be applied only with 
caution to periods earlier than the compilation of 
the Talmuds (A.D. 400-600). 

4. Other Authorities.—The immense collection 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian documents 
and inscriptions afford much information as to 
commerce in general, and some, direct and in- 
direct, as to that of Palestine. The classical 
authorities, especially Strabo and Pliny, furnish 
us with information as to commerce in general 
in the Greek and Roman periods. 


11, COMMERCE OF THE ANCIENT EAST.—The | chase, 


Tel el-Amarna tablets show that in B.c. 1400 there 


was an extensive commerce between Babylonia and 
other States of the farther East, and Syria and 
Egypt. The letters passing between the Eastern 
kings and the kings of Egypt are full of references 
to the journeys, to and fro, of caravans, and to 
the interchange of numerous commodities. Three 
lists of articles sent by a king of Egypt to the 


king of Babylon, and of the wedding presents or 
dowry of an Eastern princess who married a king 
of Egypt, occupy 14 large octavo pages in small 
type (Winckler, p. 399 ff.). Evidence is furnished 
by inscriptions, etc., of such commerce from an 
even earlier period, onwards throughout the Dible 
history. ‘The series of commercial documents, 
contract tablets, etc.,in Babylonia from about B.c. 
2400, and in Assyria from about B.c. 900, bear 
direct evidence to the existence of considerable 
internal trade, and imply foreign commerce. At 
a later time such documents enable us to trace 
the history of the great Babylonian banking firm 
of Egibi from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to that 
of Darius. In the Zimes of 10th Oct. 1899 Conder 
quoted a letter, which he dated about B.c. 2000, 
from an Assyrian merchant to a correspondent in 
Cappadocia, asking, ‘Can I settle and trade iu 
Cappadocia on payment of a tax, and by living as 
a son of the land?’ Assyria and Babylonia 
received merchandise from the farther East, and 
transmitted it westward. The Pheenicians from 
Tyre and Sidon and other cities were the inter- 
mediaries of a great sea traffic between Western 
Asia and the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Eastern Atlantic, and also, for the most part, of 
the sea traffic between Egypt, Syria, and other 
Mediterranean countries (Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, Eng. tr. 15), Later on, this traflic was 
more and more shared by the Greeks. Egypt 
received the produce—ivory, ebony, skins, slaves, 
ete.—of Nubia and other countries to the south, 


| and occasionally sent trading vessels to the ‘incense 


countries,’ Punt, ete., ¢.e¢. Southern Arabia, 
Somaliland, and perhaps farther east. The cele- 
brated queen Hatshepsut (6. B.c. 1500) sent such 


an expedition (Petrie, Hist. of Egypt, ii. 79). 
There was also trade by land between Arabia and 
Syria, and, by way of the Isthmus of Suez, with 
Egypt. 

In later times four main causes tended to 
promote and systematize the commerce of Western 
Asia, and its trade relations with Egypt and the 
other Mediterranean countries; (1) the establish- 
ment of the Persian dominion over Western Asia 
and Egypt, including the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and many of the Greek islands; (2) the 
conquests of Alexander, the establishment of Greek 
States with political relations with Macedonia 
and Greece, and the founding of numerous Greek 
colonies throughout Syria; (3) the dispersion of 
the Jews; (4) the establishment of the authority 
of Rome over the Mediterranean countries and 
Western Asia. 

iv. EXTENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF ISRAELITE 
CoMMERCE.—We know hardly anything of Israelite 
trade during the nomad period. Probably the 
clans sometimes carried merchandise between 
Syria and Egypt (Gn 37% 43"), or escorted trading 
caravans; and at other times levied tolls or black- 
mail upon caravans passing through districts 
which they occupied. With the settlement in 
Canaan, the Israelites would gradually become 
involved in the system of internal trade, and of 
trade with Arabia, Egypt, Phoenicia, and the East 
which had been established for centuries. For some 
time this trade would remain in the hands of the 

original inhabitants, from whom the Israelites 
would obtain foreign commodities, partly by pur- 
partly by plunder, e.g. Achan’s Babylonish 


| mantle (Jos 774), 
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In time the extension of the Israelite territory, 
the growth of cities, and the increase of the power 
and splendour of the royal court brought about an 
increase of wealth, and involved the Israelites 
more largely in the commerce of Syria. The unifi- 
cation of the tribes into a single organized State 
promoted the interchange of the produce of different 
districts, the cattle of the pastures, the wheat of 
the corn-lands, the wine and oil of other districts. 
The towns must have supplied their wants from 
the country, and in turn furnished the farmers 
with some manufactured articles. At first, no 
doubt, an Israelite farm was largely sufficient 
unto itself, but the growth of civilization would 
tend to a primitive division of labour and con- 
sequent trade. The establishment of the monarchy 
promoted external commerce by securing for its 
subjects the right to travel and trade in foreign 
countries. Ahab, for instance, obtains from Ben- 
hadad the right to have ‘ streets’ (nism) in Damascus, 
2.€ an Israelite trading quarter or bazaar (1 Καὶ 
2084), A powerful king obtained large quantities 
of foreign commodities as presents or tribute, e.g. 
the gifts of the queen of Sheba and other princes, 
ete., to Solomon (1 K 451 10!°*5), The king made 
similar presents in return (1 K 1018. Moreover, a 
wealthy sovereign would need foreign articles of 
luxury for his court, materials for his buildings, 
and equipment for his army and navy. ‘Thus 
Solomon obtained timber and carpenters for his 
buildings, and sailors for his ships, from Hiram 
king of Tyre (1 K 61:13 9°"); spices, ete. (1019), from 
the queen of Sheba; horses and chariots for his 
army from Egypt (10%-**), These imports implied 
exports ; Hiram was paid for his timber in wheat 
and oil (54), and there were the ‘ presents’ to 
friendly princes. David’s conquest of Edom (28 
814) had given Israel a port, EZION-GEBER, on the 
Ned Sea, from which Solomon sent a trading fleet, 
partly manned with Pheenician sailors, to Ophir 
(see OPHIR) for gold, precious stones, ete. (1 K 
926-28), In 10” this traffic with Ophir is said to 
have been conducted by Solomon and Hiram con- 
jointly, by means of a navy which sailed every 
three years, and brought ‘ gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks.’* Further, Solomon not only im- 
ported horses and chariots from Egypt, but also 
sold them to the Hittite and Syrian kings (1 K 
10°8- °°), The wide extent of Solomon’s dominions 
gave him an opportunity, of which he doubtless 
availed himself, to provide for the safety and 
comfort of the caravans from the East to Pales- 
tine.t Naturally, the commerce was not entirely 
in Solomon’s hands, and 1K 10” refers to the 
traffic of the merchants, 

The only other reference to the trade from 
Ezion - geber to Ophir is the statement that 
Jehoshaphat made an unsuccessful attempt to 
renew it (1 K 2935), Probably in the troubles at 
the close of Solomon’s reign, Judah lost its free 
access to the Red Sea, and the traffic ceased once 
for all, Otherwise what we read of the commerce 
of Solomon’s reign will hold good, in varying de- 
grees, for the period of the monarchy. The 
references of the οὐ τς of the eighth century 
to the prosperity and luxury of the two kingdoms 

*1K 926-28 and 1072 clearly refer to the same traffic. The 
‘navy of Tarshish’ does not mean a navy going to Tarshish, but 
@ navy consisting of a large class of vessels similar to those 
which went to Tarshish. The statement of 2 Ch 921, that ‘the 
king had ships that went to Tarshish,’ is a natural misinterpreta- 
tion of the statement in Kings. Cf. 1 Καὶ 2248 ‘ Jehoshaphat made 
ships.of Tarshish to go to Ophir’ (Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. der 
Juden, Ὁ. 28; Benzinger on 1 K 1022; Oettli on 2 Ch 921), 

t Herzfeld (1.6, p. 26) lays great stress on the statement in | 
2Ch 81 that Solomon conquered Hamath, and built Tadmor ; 
the latter point being confirmed by the Kére of 1K 915. Tapmwor 
(Palmyra) would be animportant station on the caravan route 
to the East. But, according to Benzinger on 1 Kings and 


Barnes on 2 Chron., the reference to Tadmor in the latter is due | 
to ἃ misunderstanding of the former. 


under Uzziah, Jothain, and Ahaz of Judah, and 
Jeroboam 11, of Israel, imply a demand for foreign 
manufactures and an active commerce (Is 2® 7 16 
318-24. * Hos 25 10! 191. 1. 8 1816 Am 676 85), On the 
other hand, the calamities that befell Israel and 
Judah between B.C. 740 and 586 must have seri- 
ously affected its commerce. 

It is doubtful whether the israelites had trading 
vessels on the Mediterranean before the Exile. 
Herzfeld (/.c. p. 17) contends for a considerable 
maritime traffic mainly in the hands of Zebulun. 
In the Song of Deborah we read in RV of Jg 5%— 

* And Dan, why did he remain in ships? 
Asher sat still at the haven (m. shore) of the sea, 
And abode by his creeks,’ 

This passage seems to imply seafaring habits on 
the part of the tribes on the Mediterranean coast. 
It has, however, been proposed to read 1nx3 
‘meadows’ for ΠΝ ‘ships’; or to render the first 
line, ‘ Why does he live neighbour to the ships?’ 
(Moore), or ‘ Why does he fear the ships?’ Dan, 
too, must be the northern Dan.—In the Blessing 
of Jacob (B.C. 1000-850) RV renders Gn 498— 

‘ Zebulun shall dwell at the haven (τὴ. beach) of the sea, 

And he shall be for an haven (m. beach) of ships ; 
And his border shall be upon Zidon.’ 

This passage, again, seems to imply maritime 
trade. Ball, however (in SBOT), reads for the 
second line, ‘And he shall sojourn (72") in ships,’ 
ef. Jg 5'7; Dillmann renders, ‘ He settles towards 
the strand of the ships’; while Holzinger denies 
that the verse in any way refers to trade or sea- 
faring.—In the Blessing of Moses (B.c. 930-750) 
RY translates Dt 8318. %— 


‘ Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out; 
And, Issachar, in thy tents. 
They shall call the peoples unto the mountain 3 
There shall they offer sacrifices of righteousness ¢ 
For they shall suck the abundance of the seas, 
And the hidden treasures of the sand.’ 


‘The abundance of the seas’ will be fisheries and 
sea-borne merchandise; ‘the hidden treasures of 
the sand,’ the glass made from the sand about 
Accho, and the purple dye made from the shell- 
fish. ‘Going out’ is explained of mercantile ex- 
peditions. It is also, however, suggested that 
‘the peoples’ were called ‘to the mountain’ to a 
gathering which was at once fair and festival, and 
that Zebulun and Issachar obtained their ‘abund- 
ance’ and ‘treasures’ by purchase from the 
Pheenicians, and not by any seafaring of their 
own. Ball (on Gn 4918) points out that the fact 
that one of the clans of Issachar is called Tola, the 
name of the worin from which the dye was taken, 
suggests a connexion between Issachar and that 
industry.—The only other item of direct evidence 
in favour of Israelite traffic on the Mediterranean 
in this period is the mention of ‘ships of Tarshish’ 
(cf. TARSHISH) in Is 2; but it does not follow 
that these were Israelite ships. On the other 
hand, the ports north of Carmel were in the hands 
of the Pheenicians, and the only port south of 
Carmel, Joppa, a very bad harbour or roadstead, 
is never mentioned by pre-exilic writers, and it is 
doubtful if it was ever occupied by the Israelites. 
Moreover, the historian who dwells with such 
marked interest on the commerce of Solomon 
would surely have mentioned Mediterranean 
traffic if it had existed. On the whole, there- 
fore, the extant evidence fails to prove that the 
Israelites had trading vessels on the Mediter- 
ranean. Doubtless, however, the tribes border- 
ing on Pheenicia—Zebulun, Asher, and Issachar— 
profited by the wealth and commercial activity of 
their ncighbours; and members of these tribes 
settled amongst the Pheenicians and shared their 
trade. 


* 318-23 is perhaps an interpolation. 
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Another question is as to how far, in the time 
of the monarchy, the commerce of Israel was in 
Israelite hands. The fact that in Job 41° and 
Pr 31" ‘Canaanite,’ and in Hos 12? ‘ Canaan,’ is 
| used to mean ‘merchant’; and apparently in Is 

« 234, Zeph 1" ‘Canaan’ is used for ‘the merchant 
eople,’ suggests that in early times the trade of 
foretel was largely carried on by the Pheenicians. 
The various codes and the prophets make scant 
reference to trade. In view of the keen interest 
in the commerce of Tyre shown by Is 23, Ezk 26. 
27, we should have expected more detailed notice 
of Israelite trade if it had been largely in native 
hands. Hos 12’, indeed, ‘He [Ephraim] is a 
trafficker [7it. ‘Canaan ’],’* implies the develop- 
ment of native commercial activity in the Northern 
Kingdom in the last period of its independence, 
But this seems to have been a new development, 
speedily cut short by the fall of Samaria. Again, 
zk 267 represents Tyre as exulting over the fall 
of Jerusalem, ‘the gate of the peoples,’ and ex- 
pecting to profit—perhaps commercially—by her 
ruin: ‘I shall be replenished, now that she is laid 
waste.’ No doubt, Jerusalem was to some extent 
a commercial city. On the other hand, it is to a 
Canaanite merchant that the Israelite housewife 
sells her cloth (Pr 31") ; the merchant is not men- 
tioned amongst the notables in such lists as Is 
3* 3; and, except Solomon and his agents, no 
Israelite merchants are mentioned before the 
Exile. Probably much of the internal traffic, and 
most of the import and export trade, were in the 
hands of Phenicians and other foreigners. 

The restored Jewish community in Palestine 
during the Persian period was small and poor 
(Hae 12-4 Qi 11, Zee 717 B45 10 Mal 3%, Neh 15 91 
4° 5), and its commerce must have been very 
limited. Still the Jewish settlement was a city, 
—Jerusalem and its territory,—and a city implies 
local and other trade (so Neh 3%: 32 1315-20 where 
we find the trade partly in the hands of the ‘men 
of Tyre’). There is evidence that during this 

eriod Dor, Joppa, and Ashkelon were held by the 
Phenicians (G. A. Smith, H@HLZ 129). Prob- 
ably most of the external and some of the internal 
trade'of the Jewish community in Palestine was 
in the hands of the Phenicians. When Jonah set 
sail from Joppa for Tarshish, it was in a Gentile 
ship (Jon 15), 

By the time the Greek period was reached, the 
restoration of the temple, the reforms of Nehemiah, 
and the natural growth of the community must 
have led to some development of trade, which 
would be further stimulated by the Greek coloniza- 
tion of Western Asia, Some token of a growing 
interest in commerce may be seen in the Bk. of 
Sirach, which refers to the subject more frequently 
and precisely than does Proverbs. Many of the 
references, indeed, are quite general, to the dangers 
of suretiship (Sir 815 2914-9, as in Pr 11% 1738 2018) ; 
or to the obligation to deal fairly (Sir 58 294-7 4118, 
as in Pr 16" 201%); or to other general topics 
(Sir 374, as in Pr 11%). But Sir 4218 implies a 
more intimate acquaintance with commerce, ¢.g. 
vi— 

‘Whatsoever thou handest over, let it be by number and 
weight ; 
And in giving and receiving Jet all be in writing.’ 
In other passages we discern the protest of tradi- 
tional sentiment against a growing predilection for 
business life. Thus— 


“Hate not laborious work ; 
N Gin eenary: which the Most High hath ordained ' 
ir 715), 
‘A merchant shall hardly keep himself from wrong-doing’ 
(Sir 2629), 


* RVm renders, ‘ As for Canaan...’ ; but even so the follow: 
ing verse implies that Ephraim had imitated Canaan. 
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On the other hand, the silence of Ecclesiastes as to 
trade still illustrates the comparative indifference 


of the Palestinian Jew to commerce. Ee 3 does 
not state that ‘there is a time to buy and a time 
to sell.? This silence is the more significant in 8 
book written in the name of Solomon, the merchant- 
king. 

The restoration of Jewish autonomy, and the 
extension of their territory by the AZaccabces, must 
have further promoted trade, more especially the 
gage of Joppa by Simon as a Jewish port 
(1 Mac 14°), Throughout the Persian and Greek 
periods the growing commerce of the Jewish Dis- 
persion (see below) must have done something to 
toster trade in Palestine ; which would be further 
encouraged by the frequent resort of the Jews 
of the Dispersion to Jerusalem, especially for the 
Passover, 

During the Roman or Herodian period the same 
causes were at work, aided by the security and 
facility of communication due to the imperial 
government. Herzfeld (pp. 66-130) shows that the 
Mishna and Jerusalem Talmud make frequent 
references to the trade of Palestine, and enumer- 
ates, mainly from these sources, 135 foreign 
articles imported into Palestine. On the other 
hand, Josephus (c. Apioz. i. 12) denies that the 
Jews occupied any territory on the coast, or 
cared to engage in commerce: Ἡμεῖς τοίνυν οὔτε 
χώραν οἰκοῦμεν παράλιον, οὐτ᾽ ἐμπορίαις χαίρομεν, οὐδὲ 
ταῖς πρὸς ἄλλους διὰ τούτων ἐπιμιξίαις, He makes 
this statement to explain why the ancient Greeks 
never heard of the Jews, and doubtless handles 
his facts with the rhetorical licence of an advocate, 
more suo. Yet his words probably represent the 
attitude of old-fashioned Palestinian Jews. 

The Dispersion of the Jews which began with 
the fall of Samaria had, before the beginning of 
the Christian era, scattered Jewish communities 
over all the Mediterranean lands, together with 
Arabia and the ancient Assyria and Babylonia. 
These communities are found in all the great 
commercial cities—Rome, Antioch, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, Alexandria, etc. Their circumstances 
militated against their holding land, even when 
it was not legally forbidden to them; on the 
other hand, their relations with fellow-countrymen 
all over the known world gave them then, as now, 
exceptional facilities for commerce; so that we 
may conclude that the Jews of the Dispersion 
were largely occupied with commerce. This con- 
clusion is supported by references to Jewish mer- 
chants and trade in various countries. Jos, (Ant. 
XX. li. 3, 4) mentions a Jewish merchant at the 
court of Adiabene; Philo (tn Flaccum, 8) mentions 
Jewish shipmasters and merchants at Alexandria ; 
and Herzfeld (p. 219) quotes Talniudic references 
to Jewish traders in Mesopotamia. 

vy. TRADE ROUTES, MARKETS, HARBOURS, ETC. 
—l. Transport of Commodities. In times of peace, 
in the more settled countries, merchants (cf. above, 
‘Terms ἢ), travelling singly or in small companies, 
carried thelr wares to their customers, or to mar- 
kets (Neh 1316), and visited the scattered farm- 
steads to purchase farm produce, or clotling made 
by tle housewife or her maids (τ 315, The more 
important international traffic was carried on by 
caravans of camels (Gn 37%), asses (Gn 4951 4318 
453, Ezr 267), mules (2K 5”, 1Ch 12%), oxen 
(1 Ch 12), and slaves (2 K 5%). Horses were not 
used as beasts of burden or for draught, only for 
riding and chariots. In Gn 459. 31. 57 46° waggons 
(‘adgaléth) are sent to fetch the aged Jacob and 
the women and children (cf. the Egyp. ‘agolt, a 
baggage-waggon drawn by oxen, Erman, Lgypt, 
Eng. tr. p. 491), In Nu 7°, 18 6’ waggons drawn 


by oxen are used to carry the tabernacle furni- 
ture and the ark. In the pictures of convoys of 
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prisoners taken by the Assyrians, the baggage 
and the sick are sometimes carried in waggons 
(Maspero, Ane. Egypt and Assyria, Eng. tr. 
p. 336). But there is no mention of waggons in 
the description of the great caravan in Ezr 2%. 67; 
and they cannot have been largely used. The 
caravans were usually accompanied by an armed 
escort (Ezr 8**).—2. Trade Routes. Caravan routes 
led from 8.W. Arabia along the Red Sea from 
Elath; and also from the Persian Gulf across 
Arabia to Petra. From Petra there were routes 
to Egypt, to Gaza, and along the east of the Dead 
Sea, and the Jordan to Damascus. The great route 
from the East led from Babylon, across the Euph- 
rates and the desert, by the oasis of Palmyra, 
to the Plain of Jezreel and the Mediterranean. 
Another route, partly coinciding with this, started 
from Gilead, passed over the Plain of Jezreel, 
and went on by Gaza to Egypt (Gn 37"). An- 
other route went from Damascus by Scythopolis 
and the Plain of Jezreel to Accho. From Scytho- 
polis routes led to Samaria, Shechem, and Jeru- 
salem. Also from Jerusalem a route by Jericho 
(Lk 1039) erossed the Jordan, and joined the route 
east of the river; other routes led to Joppa (Ezr 
87), and, in NT times at any rate, to Gaza (Ac 8*) 
and, by Antipatris, to Caesarea (Ac 23°), The 
combination of these routes connected Babylonia, 
etc., Damascus, Samaria, Phoenicia, Philistia, 
Gilead, Jerusalem, Arabia, and Egypt. The 
Roman roads in Palestine are mostly later than 
the Bible period. There were numerous minor 
routes (Herzfeld, pp. 22, 46, 141; G. A. Smith, 
LiGHL 149-154, 388 ff, 425-480, 5971f., 626). An 
important Egyptian caravan route led from Coptos 
on the Nile to Sauu (WVady Gasws) on the Red Sea 
(Erman, p. 505). In NT times a great system of 
Roman roads connected the East with Rome; the 
most important route was Rome to Brundusium 
(Via Appia), and from Dyrrachium by Thessalonica 
to Byzantium (Via Hgnatia). 

By sea there was traffic from Babylonia with the 
Kast by the Persian Gulf; from Edom and Egypt 
with the East from ports on the Red Sea; from the 
Pheenician cities with all the Mediterranean lands 
and the farther West. A similar trade existed, 
chiefly in the hands of the Pheenicians and the 
Greeks, from the coast of the Delta. This de- 
veloped immensely after the foundation of Alex- 
andria. The rivers Kuphrates, Tigris, and the Nile 
were great trade routes. 

The chief seaports of Syria are TYRE and ZIDON, 
and the other Pheenician cities, and Joppa (ef. 
above). 

As to markets, the MAKTEsII of Zeph 14 seems 
to have been a trading quarter of the Pheenicians 
in Jerusalem ; and Dt 331% has been supposed to 
refer to a fair connected with a religious festival 
held on the borders of Zebulun and Pheenicia. 
Markets must have existed in the cities, and else- 
where, probably especially in the neighbourhood of 
‘high places,’ but ancient Israel had no ‘commercial 
cities.’ In the NT the market-place (agora) is often 
referred to (Mt 11 ete.); and we read of a market 
held in the temple precincts (Mk 115, Jn 2), 
Herzfeld (pp. 130, 324) gives Talmudical references 
to shops and markets, especially some that seem to 
imply weekly markets on Monday and Thursday. 

In some cases Israel enjoyed the privilege of a 
trading quarter, ‘streets’ or bazaars, in foreign 
cities ; and granted similar privileges to foreigners 
(1 K 2034, Zeph 1), 

vi. ARTICLES OF COMMERCE.—The chief exports 
from Palestine were corn, oil, wine, balsam, spices, 
tattle, wool, fish,'and slaves. Honey, balsam, 
wheat, and oil were exported to Phoenicia (1 K 5%, 
Ezr 81, Ezk 27", Ac 12”), also oaks from Bashan 


(Ezk 27°), To Egypt were exported spices, balm, | 


myrrh, honey, pistachio nuts, almonds, oil (Gn 5753 
434, Hos 19, For the slave-trade see SERVANT. 
Other exports may be inferred from the existence 
of fertile vineyards and pasture lands, and of the 
fisheries on the Sea of Galilee. Every article grown 
or manufactured in Palestine would be exported at 
some time or another; at any rate, in smal) quan- 
tities. Conversely, most of the products of countries 
with which the Jews had commercial relations 
would be imported at some time or another (cf. 
above, § iii.). But the chief imports were timber 
and artisans from Pheenicia (1 K 5", Ezr 3’); corn, 
horses, and chariots from Egypt (Gn 41°, 1K 
107% 2, Dt 17); gold and silver, spices, timber, 
precious stones, ivory, apes and peacocks, gold and 
silver plate and ornaments, armour, and mules from 
Arabia, Ophir, and other countries (1 Καὶ 10!*); 
wool and sheep from Moab (2 K 34, Is 16°). 

The special products of each district would be 
articles of internal commerce with other districts ; 
farm produce was sold in the cities; the products 
of the industry of the cities were bought for the 
country; and foreign imports were distributed from 
the cities through the country. Salt (see SALT) was 
supplied from the districts by the Dead Sea; cattle, 
wool, etc., from the pastures to the east and south; 
corn, ete., from the fertile arable land in Esdraelon 
and elsewhere. 

A long list of the articles of Tyrian commerce is 
given in Ezk 97. 

vii. THE GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE.—Both 
in Israel and elsewhere, commerce was often carried 
on by the kings themselves, 6.6. Solomon, Hiram 
(1 K 10”), and Jehoshaphat (1 KK 22%). The pres- 
ents interchanged between friendly princes were 
really barter on a large seale; in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets the kings of Egypt haggle over the exact 
value of the ‘ presents’ they give and receive, in 
true Oriental fashion (Winckler, p. 61 f.). The 
tribute from dependent States, the ‘presents’ or 
prices paid for princesses given in marriage, were 
a one-sided cominerce carried on for the benefit of 
the kings. 

The governments of ancient States intervened, 
as we have seen, to obtain special trading privi- 
leges for their subjects in foreign countries (1 K 
20*4); also to secure for them protection and re- 
dress for injuries (Winckler, Amarna Tablets, 
p- 25). 

From the analogy of other States we should 
suppose that the Israelite kings levied taxes on 
imports and exports, and tolls on merchandise 
passing through the country. In one of the 
Amarna tablets (Winckler, p. 93) a foreign king 
stipulates that his property shall not be dealt 
with by the customs of Egypt. In NT the customs 
officers of the Herods and the Romans are referred 
to (Mi 2" ete.) ; see PUBLICAN. 

Vili. COMMERCE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. — In 
NT times the empire possessed a highly developed 
and elaborate commercial system, largely adminis- 
tered by great trading corporations, and involving 
credit and other features of modern banking. The 
most important branch of Roman commerce was 
the corn trade between Egypt and Rome (Ac 27%: 88 
284), 

ix. Ernuics or ComMMERCE.— The Bible deals 
directly with only two or three elementary points, 
such as the duty of fair dealing, and the danger of 
ereed of gain (see SERVANT). 

On the general subject cf. the articles MoNEy, 
SOLOMON, WEALTII; also the articles on countries, 
dress, ornaments, ete. 

LITERATURE. — Nowack, Lehrb, der Heb. Arch. i. pp. 247-251 ; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch, pp. 218-223 ; Erman, Life in Anc. Egypt, 
ῬΡ. 419-519 ; Herzfeld, Handels eschichte der Juden des Alter- 
thums; Buhl, Die socialen Verhdlinisse der Israeliten, pp. 76- 
83; Schiirer, Hl. P (‘ Trade,’ in Index). 

W. H. BENNETT. 
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TRADES.—It was an ancient custom and law 
among the Jews that every boy must learn a 
trade, not necessarily as a means of livelihood, 
but as a precautionary measure against destitu- 
tion, if fortune failed, and the temptations of an 
idle life. One of the Rabbinic sayings is, ‘ He 
that teaches not his son a trade, is as if he taught 
him to be a thief’; and another, ‘He that hath 
a trade in his hands is as a vineyard that is 
fenced,’ 2.6. he will be secure from the dangers 
of temptation and want. Many of their great 
Rabbis are known by their surname of trade, e.g. 
‘Rabbi Johanan the shoemaker, Rabbi Isaac the 
blacksmith,’ ete. The two illustrious doctors who 
founded the schools known by their names—Hillel 
and Shammai—not long before the Christian era, 
had been taught trades; and the latter, who was 
a mason, continued to take a practical interest 
in his handicraft, even when he was vice-president 
of the Sanhedrin and had a large following of 
students. So also St. Paul, who was destined for 
the Rabbinic office, was taught tent-making, prob- 
ably before he left Tarsus, his native city, to sit 
at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerus, and learn from 
him the intricacies of Jewish law. This was of 
great use to him after his conversion, when he 
was often compelled to maintain himself by his 
labour (Ac 18%); so that he was able to say, 
‘Neither did we eat bread for naught at any 
man’s hand, but in labour and travail, working 
night and day, that we might not burden any of 
you’ (2 Th 3’).—In many handicrafts the ancients 
attained a very high degree of excellence, and 
the Hebrews must have learned much from the 
Egyptians and Phenicians. The pyramids, tem- 
ples, and tombs of Egypt, the temples of Greece 
and Jerus. and Baalbek, and the images of gods 
and men, show a knowledge of masonry and sculp- 
ture which modern skill can hardly equal, while 
in the work of the goldsmith and jeweller the 
ornaments belonging to a queen of the 110} 
dynasty (about B.C. 2000), which were lately found 
in Dahshur, are said by good judges to be unsur- 
passed for beauty and finish in the present-day 
markets of Paris or London. The Tyrian purple 
dyes, the rich colouring on Egyp. tombs, the ele- 
gant vases of pottery and gold, the linen fabrics 
of the loom, and other products of manual work 
so copiously depicted on Egyp. walls, all tell the 
same story of the high civilization in art of those 
times. —'The principal trades mentioned in the 
bible are those of smiths and armourers (18 13%), 
op eats (2 Ti 434), oldsmiths (Is 46°), jewellers 
(Hos 2), masons (2 K 1913), carpenters (Mt 13%), 
tentmakers (Ac 18%), potters (La 43), tanners (Ac 
d*), fishers (Is 19%), bakers (Jer 37"), barbers (Ezk 
5’). Spinning, weaving, and sewing were chiefly 
the work of women (15 2”, Pr 3119), See separate 
articles on the above subjects. J. WORTABET, 


TRANCHE (ἔκστασις). --- While in class. Greek 
ἔκστασις has the meaning of frenzy, in Bib. Greek 
it is not found in this strong sense, but means 
either distraction of mind due to fear or astonish- 
ment (Ps 16" LXX, Ac 8:0), or religious rapture 
(Ac 10 11°), In the strict sense, religious ecstasy 
denotes a state in which the mind is so dominated 
by emotional excitement that sensibility to external 
impressions, the free activity of the intellect, and 
the initiative and control of the will, are for the 
moment in abeyance. Its significance as a medium 
of revelations was found precisely in this suppres- 
sion of the ordinary mental functions, the mind 
being regarded as under the control of the Deity, 
and therefore as His instrument. Ecstasy has 
been, and is, a more or less familiar phenomenon 
in almost all religions, more especially in times of 
religious excitement. While occurring spontane- 


| After it He went through Galilee to Capernaum ( 


ously, recourse has often been had to artificial 
means, such as the concentration of the mind on 
an abstract idea or significant word, fasting, fixing 
of the look, seclusion, whirling and bodily contor- 
tion—above all, musie and dancing. In the early 
days of Heb. prophecy such stimulants were not 
unknown (158 10°, 2 Καὶ 34). When, however, we 
come to the canonical prophets, there can no 
longer be any question of ecstasy in the sense of a 
morbid state. What is indicated by such expres- 
sions as ‘the hand of the LORD was upon me’ is 
rather a religious exaltation of spirit, in which the 
free activity of the mind is not suppressed but 
heightened. Such a state lies behind vision as its 
psychological condition. See VISION. The prophets 
never appeal to the abnormal character of their 
experience as authenticating their message. In 
the Apostolic Church we find a revival of ecstasy 
in the stricter sense, as an accompaniment of the 
fresh and often violent religious awakening (1 Co 
1451. Ac 21%). It found expression in rapt utter- 
ances. While yielding a certain recognition to 
this gift of tongues St. Paul indicates that it was 
apt to breed confusion (1 Co 14”: 5%), and he places 
it under strict rule. He himself had also the 
eift of tongues, but he does not set great store 
by it (1 Co 14%); and while he relates a marvel- 
lous ecstatic experience of his own (2 Co 127%), he 
nowhere traces his doctrines to such a source. His 
allusion to this experience is too vague to admit 
of its character being precisely defined. See, 
further, the articles on PROPHET. 
W. MorGAN. 

TRANSFIGURATION, THE.— The word comes 
from transfiguratus est, the Vulg. tr. of μετεμορφώθη 
in the narratives of Matt. and Mark. Elsewhere 
this verb is rendered either reformari (Ro 12°) or 
transformari (2 Co 9:8. The event which it desig- 
nates is recorded thrice (Mt 17!-8, Mk 9-8, Lk 935-36) 
and alluded to once (2 P 148) in NT. The narra- 
tives of Matt. and Mark acree closely in wording. 
But Matt. alone records that when the disciples 
heard the voice they fell on their faces; and that 
Jesus came and touched them and said, ‘ Arise, and 
be not afraid.’ Mark alone has the words, ‘so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them.’ Luke is more 
independent. Excepting as regards Peter’s ex- 
clamation and the voice from heaven, his wording 
is mainly his own; and even in Peter’s words he 
renders ‘Itabbi’ by his favourite "Erirdra, where 
Matt. has Κύριε. Luke alone tells us that Jesus 
went up the mount to pray, and that He was pray- 
ing when Ife was transfigured. In expressing the 
Transfiguration he avoids μετεμορφώθη (which might 
have suggested to Gentile readers the mceta- 
morphoses of heathen deities), and substitutes the 
characteristic ἐγένετο ἕτερον. And he alone tells 
us that Moses and Elijah were talking of Christ’s 
ἔξοδος at Jerusalem, and that the disciples were 
heavy with sleep. 

The main questions respecting this unique inci- 
dent in the life of Christ are those as to the place, 
the nature, and the significance of it. 

(1) As to the ‘high mountain’ (Matt., Mark), 
which when 2 Pet. was written had become ‘the 
holy mountain,’ there are two traditions, which can 
be traced to the 4th century. (a) That it was the 
Mt. of Olives. This is ineredible. Both before and 
after the Transfiguration Christ is in Galilee. And 
the Mt. of Olives would not have been called ὑψηλόν. 
(8) That it was Mt. Tabor. This is near enough 
to Ceesarea Philippi to be possible; and, although 
it is only about 1700 ft. above the sea, it appears 
to be much higher, and commands a very extensive 
view. But it isnot probable. Justa week (‘six 
days,’ Matt., Mark; ‘about eight days,’ Luke) 
beiore this event Christ was at Cxsarea aie 

Lk 
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980. 33, Mt 1733. 24) on His way to Jerusalem. Would 
He have gone from Cesarea Philippi past Caper- 
naum to Tabor, and then back to Capernaum? A 
much more serious objection is that at this time there 
was a village or town on Tabor, which Josephus 
fortified against Vespasian (BJ Iv. 1. 8,11. xx. 6; ef. 
Ant, XIV. vi. 3); so that the necessary solitude (κατ᾽ 
ἰδίαν, Matt., Mark) could hardly be found there. 
Yet Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. xii. 16) regards it 
as certain; and through the great influence of 
Jerome this tradition became widely accepted. In 
the Greek Church the Feast of the Transfiguration 
(Aug. 6) is called τὸ Θαβώριον. But (vy) the best 
modern writers prefer J/¢. Hermon (Keim, Lichten- 
stein, Porter, Schaff, Stanley, Ritter, Robinson, 
Trench, Tristram), It is over 9000 ft. high, and 
could easily be reached in much less than a week 
from Cresarea Philippi. 

(2) Christ calls the event a ‘vision,’ ὅραμα (Mt 
17°), which does not mean that it was unreal. It 
was not one person’s optical delusion, but a vision 
granted to three persons at once, It was a Divine 
revelation, the manner of which is unknown to us. 
We can neither affirm nor deny that Moses and 
Elijah, who had both been taken from the earth in 
a supernatural way, were there in the body, or only 
in the spirit, or not at all, except by representation. 
That the event is historical is shown by the three 
harmonious accounts, by the intelligible connexion 
with what precedes and follows, and by the im- 
probability that an inventor would have invented 
the prohibition to speak of it. Matt. gives Christ’s 
prohibition; Luke states that the disciples kept 
silence; Mark records both the prohibition and their 
obedience. There is no suspicious similarity be- 
tween this event and the Transfiguration of Moses, 
although Strauss and Keim maintain that there is. 
And the silence of John is no difficulty, for he would 
readily omit what had been so often told before. 
The allusion in 2 Pet. is evidence of what was com- 
monly believed when that letter was written. That 
a fact corresponding to all this evidence took place 
is the most reasonable explanation of the evidence. 

(9) The meaning of the event is more within our 
comprehension than the manner of it. Whether it 
is correct to call it ‘the culminating point im 
Christ’s public ministry’ or ‘the great dividing 
line in the life’ is not certain. That in consequence 
of it a ‘sense of urgency and of the immediateness 
of a great crisis weighs upon the Lord’ is more 
than we know. It was a foretaste of Christ’s glory 
both in earth and in heaven. As such it served to 
strengthen the disciples, who had been greatly 
disturbed by the prediction of Christ’s sufferings 
and death; and to this end they were allowed to 
listen to Moses and Elijah talking with Him about 
His death, and to hear the heavenly voice, which 
had proclaimed His Divine Sonship previous to 
His ministry, proclaim the same previous to His 
Passion. It showed them the supernatural char- 
acter of His kingdom. It helped them to see that 
the OT being fulfilled by Christ is done away in 
Christ. Moses and Elijah vanish, and ‘Jesusalone’ 
(Matt., Mark, Luke) remains. To Christ Himself 
it may have had significance also. Whether or not 
it conveyed to Him any larger knowledge of His 
Father’s will, this foretaste of His glory may have 
helped Him to bear the prospect of His approaching 
sufferings. He accepted the strengthening of an 
angel in Gethsemane, and may have accepted 
some analogous strengthening on the mount. 


LITERATURE.—Seoe-Comm. and Lives of Christ; also the Dict. 
and Encye. articles on ‘Transfiguration’ and ‘Verklirung.’ See 
also ‘The Significance of the Transfiguration,’ by W. J. Moulton, 
in Bibl. and Sem, Studies (Yale Univ.), 1901, pp. 157-210. 


A. PLUMMER. 
f TRAYVAIL.—In modern editions of AV a distine- 
tion has gradually arisen between ‘travail’ and 


‘travel,’ the former being used when the meaning 
is to labour (or as subst. for ‘labour,’ ‘ trouble’), 
especially in childbirth, the latter when it is 
simply to journey. But in the editions of 1611 
there was no such distinction. Thus in 1611 Mt 
2513. reads, ‘For the kingdome of heaven is as a 
man travailing into a farre countrey’; but Is 21% 
‘In the forest in Arabia shall yee lodge, O yee 
travelling companies of Dedanim.’ So in Ke 4* we 
find ‘Againe I considered all travaile’; but in 4° 
‘Better is an handfull with quietnesse, then both 
the hands full with travell and vexation of spirit.’ 
Nor have the editors or printers carried out their 
distinction completely. In La 3° ‘He hath... 
compassed me with gall and travel,’ the spelling of 
AV is retained in mod. editions (Cov. ‘ travayle,’ 
RY ‘travail’). In Nu 20" the sense has evidently 
been missed, the wider meaning of toil and trouble 
in the wilderness being taken as if it were merely 
the marching through it: AV 1611, ‘ Thou knowest 
all the travaile that hath befallen us’ (mod. edd. 
‘travel,’ RV ‘ travail’). 

The Eng. word is simply the Fr. travail, toil, trouble, the 
origin of which is unknown. In Cotgrave’s French Dictionary 
travail is described as ‘travell, toyle, teene, labour, business, 
paines-taking, trouble, molestation, care.’ Travelling, which is 
now undertaken for pleasure, was so conspicuous a form of toil 
and trouble that it appropriated the name. The change of 
spelling was assisted by the fact that ‘traveil’ was another 
variety of spelling in early use. Thus in Ec 223 AV 1611, ‘For 
all his dayes are sorrowes, and his traveile, griefe.’ The mean- 
ing was sometimes ‘he weary,’ as Is 4091. Wyc. ‘Who forsothe | 
hopen in the Lord, shul chaunge strengthe, take to federes as 
of an egle; rennen, and not travailen; gon, and not faylen,’ 
For the spelling ‘ travel’ for labour cf. Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, 
41, ‘I burnt one candle to seek another, and lost both my time 
and my travell when I had doone’; and in the sense of labour 
in childbirth, Hall, Works, ii. 11, ‘If the house of David had 
not lost all mercy and good nature, ἃ Daughter and [of] David 
could not so neere the time of her travell have bin destitute of 
lodging in the city of David.’ J. HASTINGS. 


TREASON.—This word occurs in EV only in 
1K 16” (of Zimri) and 2K 114=2Ch 28 (the 
exclamation of Athaliah). In these instances it 
had better have been rendered ‘conspiracy,’ the 
tr. of the same Heb. term (77) in RV of Is 8” 
(AV ‘confederacy’; for justification of the read- 
ing 12 against Secker, Lowth, Lagarde, Stade, 
et al., who emend ep, see Cheyne, fnétrod. to Is. 
40; LXX has σκληρόν --- Πρ), and in AV and RV of 
28 15", 21K 174, Jer 119, Ezk 22%, Cf, the use of 
the verb wp in 1 Καὶ 2283, 2 § 154, 1 K 1557 16% 16, 
2K 9! 109 12% (=2Ch 24%) 1419 (=2Ch 25") 
1510. 15. 25. 80 923. 24 (—9 Ch 33% 35), 9 Ch 241, Neh 48, 
Am 7”, in all of which both AV and RV render by 
‘conspire,’ ‘make conspiracy,’ or ‘be a conspirator.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TREASURE, TREASURER, TREASURY.—The 
word ‘treasure’ is used in EV in two distinct 
senses, which are approximately represented in 
English by ‘store’ and ‘ storehouse’ respectively. 
The same ambiguity of meaning (which might be 
avoided in English by uniformly employing ‘ trea- 
sure’ for the one sense and ‘treasury’ for the other, 
or by abolishing the latter term altogether and re- 
placing it by ‘storehouse’ or the like) attaches to 
some of the words which in the original of the OT 
are the source of these renderings. 

(1) ‘Treasure’ in the sense of store usually 
stands for Heb. syix (generally plur. ninyix): of 
gold, silver, costly utensils, ete., Jos 6% ™ (the 
vessels found in Jericho [AV and RV have here 
‘treasury,’ which is not so suitable a tr. as ‘ trea- 
sure’ or *store’]), Is 27 306 458 (‘treasures of dark- 
ness,’ 2.6. concealed, hoarded treasures), Hos 13”, 
Jer 1518 173 205 487 494 5133, Καὶ 14% be, 2 K 2418 Oss, 
perhaps also Is 39% 4, although this should perhaps 
come under (2); wealth in general, Pr 15° 21%, 
1 Ch 298 (the contributions for the building of the 
temple [here both AV and RV have rightly ‘ trea- 


| sure,’ but, strangely enough, RV gives ‘treasury’ 
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in the similar passage, Ezr 2°—Neh 771], called in 
1 Ch 2918 jinn, lit. ‘crowd,’ ‘ abundance,’ AV and 
RV ‘store,’ cf. 2 Ch 31) ; of stores of food, drink, 
ete., 1 Ch 2727 °8(AV and RV ‘ increase’), 2 Ch 11} 
(AV and RV ‘store’); fig. ‘treasures of wicked- 
ness’ (Mic 6, Pr 10°), ‘ the fear of the LORD is his 
treasure’ (Is 33°). 


‘Treasure’ stands in OT also for 1. 10, lit. ‘strength’ : Pr 156, 
Ezk 2225 (AV and RV in both ‘treasure’). The Heb. term 
occurs also in Is 336(AV ‘strength, RV ‘abundance’), Jer 20° 
(AV ‘strength’, RV ‘riches’), Pr 2724 (AV and RV ‘ riches’). 
2. ΟΦ ‘hidden (treasure),’ 4/ joo ‘conceal’: Gn 4323 (of 
money hid in the sacks of Joseph’s brothers), Is 458 (treasures 
at present hidden are to become the spoil of Cyrus), Jer 418 
(AV ‘treasures,’ RV ‘stores,’ of wheat, barley, oil, and honey 
hidden in a field), Job 321 (some long for death as for hid 
treasures), Pr 24 (wisdom is to be sought for like hid treasures). 
3. The same is the meaning of 0°93) in Dn 11%, where, 
indeed, it is possible that we ought to read Ὁ 2. ἄν ΠῚ ΞΡ, 
from αὐ {2D ‘to be of use,’ ‘to benefit’ (see Lelow for the 
examples of its use). 5. VY (Kéré) or Way (Keth.), in plur. 
ornrny, Is 1013, lit. ‘the things prepared or provided for 
them,’ AV and RV ‘their treasures.’ 6. The combination ‘15% 
bin ‘yo (RV ‘the hidden treasures of the sand’), Dt 3319, may 
allude to the wealth derived from the manufacture of glass (see 
Driver, ad loc.). 7%. "83, prop. ‘precious ore,’ Job 2224. 29 (AV in 
first ‘gold,’ in second ‘defence,’ RV in both ‘treasure,’ m. 
‘ore’). 8. For Mal 317 (‘a peculiar treasure’) see art. JEWEL. 
9 θυ, Ob δ (AV ‘hidden things,’ RV ‘ hidden treasures ’). 


‘Treasure’ in NT is always θησαυρός except in 
Ac 857, where the word γάζα from the Persian is 
used of the treasure of queen Candace. θησαυρός 
occurs in Mt 2" (of the treasures carried by the 
magi), 61% % 21 |) Lk 1938. 8 (of the treasures of 
earth contrasted with those of heaven; cf. the 
treasure in heaven spoken of in Mt 1974 || Mk 107 
and Lk 187%), Mt 13*4 (the kingdom of heaven is 
like treasure hid in a field; cf. the above OT 
passages Jer 418, Job 551), Pr 2*), He 116 (‘ the trea- 
sures of Egypt’); fig. in 2 Co 47 (‘we have this 
treasure in eartlien vessels’; see art. POTTER, p. 
25%), Col 23 (‘in Christ are all the treasures of 
wisdom hid’). 

(2) ‘Treasure’ or ‘treasury’ in the sense of 
storehouse is almost always the tr. in OT of ma 
sayin: Neh 1038. (cf. 1241 and Dn 1°), Mal 3! (AV 
and RV ‘storehouse ’); or, more frequently, with- 
out the ma: 1K 75 1διδυὼ Ὁ K 1918 14:4 168 18%, 
Jer 38" 50° (fig. of Jahweh’s armoury) v.*’(?), Dt 
32% (the guilt of the heathen is sealed up in God’s 
treasury till the day of retribution come; see 
Driver, ad loc.), 1 Ch’ 956 26% bis. 22. 24.26 9812 bis 9 Ch 
5! 167(7) 32% (cf. Ezk 28%), J] 17 (AV and RV 
‘garners’), Pr 8%, Neh 13%, (Cf. the use of 
ΠΊΣΩ in 2 Ch 32%, sxsw is used fig. of God’s store- 
houses for rain, snow, hail, wind, sea, in Dt 9815, 
Job 387s, Jer 1019 5116, Ps 337 135’; cf. the use of 
oss in Job 20%, 

In the king’s ‘treasure house’ of Ezr 511 (#333 nva, 
ef. 6! and 730) the archives of the kingdom were 
kept. In Est 3° 4’ the treasury of the Persian 
king appears under the name 4792 18; cf. the 
likewise Persian name 9133 in 1 Ch 981, 

We read of ‘treasure (RV ‘store’) cities’ 0} 
niasv) in Ex 14 [J], 1 K 9% (=2 Ch 885), 2Ch 83 
172, For the custom of storing up provisions in 
particular cities cf. Gn 4148. , and see an account 
of the granaries and ‘store houses’ of ancient 
Egypt in Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 284. 

‘or the chambers (ni2¥9) or cells used for storage 
purposes in the temple see next article. 

In the NT ‘ treasure’=‘ treasury ’ is (a) θησαυρός : 
Mt 12% || Lk 6” (the good or evil treasury of the 
heart) 13°? (‘which bringeth out of his treasury 
things new and old’); (6) once, Mt 27%, it is 
KopSavas (from Heb. j27p ; see CORBAN), ‘place of 
[sacred] gifts’; (c) γαζοφυλάκιον ; see next article ; 
(αν in Lk 12% (‘which have neither storehouse nor 
barn ’) the word for ‘storehouse’ is ταμεῖον [in Dt 


288 and Pr 3” for the Heb. o'»px; AV in former 
‘storehouses,’ RV ‘ barns,’ which is adopted by 
both versions in the latter}. 
Treasurer occurs as follows. 1. Neh 128 “1 
made treasurers (Hiph. of sx) over the store- 
houses’ (ninsisa-oy, AV and RV ‘treasuries ἢ). 
2, Ezr 18 ‘MITHREDATH the treasurer’; 7?! “1, 
Artaxerxes, make a decree to all the treasurers.’ 
The term (found also in Aram., New Heb., and 
Syr.) here used is "3, plur. x2273, a loan-word 
from the Persian ganjvar, Pelilevi ganzavar. ἃ. 
Dn 3% Aram. x°2933 (plur. emphat.). This may 
be a by-form of the above x:2213 (so Prince), or a 
textual error for x193n (AV and RV ‘counsellers ἢ) 
found in vv. 27 436 67 (so Graetz, Bevan, οὐ al.). 
But it seems more likely that it is a dittograph 
from the following #:2977. This conclusion (which 
is that of Lagarde, Noldeke, οὐ al.; Driver and 
Marti leave the question open) is supported by the 
circumstance that the LX-X and Theod. have only 
seven officials in place of the eight of MT. 4 15 
221), of Shebna. The Heb. term 138 (fully discussed 
under art. SHEBNA) would be better rendered 
‘servitor’ or ‘steward.’ 5. Ro 16%, where RV 
substitutes ‘treasurer’ for AV ‘chamberlain’ as 
tr. of οἰκονόμος (see STEWARD). J. A. SELBIE, 


TREASURY (OF TEMPLE).—The word γαζοφυ- 
λάκιον, tr. ‘treasury’ in the NT, is used in the LXX 
for the Heb. words* meaning cells or apartments 
of the temple court, in which sacred offerings and 
utensils were kept, and in which also the pricsts 
dwelt.| The word is used in the Books of Mac- 
cabees of the sacred treasury in which not only 
public treasures were stored, but also public 
records,{ as well as property belonging to widows 
and orphans.§ In the inner court of Herod’s 
temple there were rooms which Josephus|| repre- 
sents by γαζοφυλάκια, showing that the term had a 
wider sense than ‘treasury’ would suggest. In 
the NT the word is used in three places, viz. Mk 
19... © || Lk 911 dn 85. 

Josephus has it in the singular,{]/ apparently for 
the special room in the women’s court in which 
cold and silver bullion were preserved. In Jn 8” 
this sense would stand, but not so in the parallel 
passages of Mark and Luke, where the word is ap- 
parently the equivalent of the Rabbinical ninpiz, 
‘trumpets,’ so called because they had the shape 
of the ram’s-horn trumpet. There were thirteen 
such boxes, and they may be assumed to have been 
in the women’s court, or the widow could not have 
got at them with her mite. Six out of the thirteen 
were to receive free gifts, the remaining seven being 
for distinct purposes, figured probably on the boxes. 
They were most likely placed on each side of the 
large gate which led from the women’s to the 
men’s court. See TEMPLE (Herod’s), and ef. also 
art. TREASURE. T. W. DAVIES. 


TREE (py ‘éz, δένδρον, EvAov).—The Holy Land is 
not now a land of trees. Even the mountain tops 
are for the most part bare, and none of the 
primeval forests have been preserved. ‘This very 
fact emphasizes the importance and value of trees, 
wherever they are planted or grow spontaneously. 
A large part of the trees that exist are cultivated 
for their fruits, as the palm, fig, apple, pear, 
apricot, peach, plum, banana, orange, lemon, 
citron, walnut, pistachio; or their leaves, as the 
mulberry ; or their wood, as the pine. Solitary 
trees or small groves are planted by tombs (18 8115) 
or on high places. From ancient times men loved 


* ΞΟ and (Neh 310 124 1377) 20/3, 
{ 1 Mac 1449; cf. Grimm, ad loc. 
; § 2 Mac 319; cf. Grimm, ad loc. ; 1 Mac 1449, 2 Mac 36. 28. 40 442 


+ Neh 187 1037f., 
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to rest under such trees (Gn 18*8, 18 2295), When 
the hail broke ‘every tree’ in Egypt (Ex 955), it was 
a national disaster. A fruit tree near a besieged 
city was not to be cut down (Dt 20%), but to be 
kept for the use of the besieged. Other trees might 
be cut (v.79). *A tree planted by watercourses’ 
(Ps 15) was an emblem of vigour (cf. the vision in 
Dn 4). The expression ‘tree of life’ (Gn 37:4) 
was afterwards applied figuratively (Pr 83:8 11°? 
13” 15). A tree is known by its fruit (Mt 12%), 
Allusion is made to the great variety of trees which 
flourish in Palestine (Lv 1953, Fe 2°). Under ‘the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ (Gn 2!" 35) 
our first parents fell. Under the trees of Geth- 
semane our Saviour accepted His Father’s will (Mt 
2596-46), The ‘tree of life’ in heaven has food and 
healing for the nations (Rev 22% 14), 

The trees of Palestine and Syria are tamarisk, 
orange, lemon, citron, zakkfiim, Pride of India, 
jujube, maple, pistachio, terebinth, sumach, mo- 
ringa, mastich, carob, redbud, acacia, almond, 
cherry, plum, @pple, pear, service tree, medlar, 
hawthorn, olive, ash, cordia, castor-oil, elm, hack- 
berry, mulberry, jig, sycomore, plane, walnut, 
alder, hornbeam, ironwood, hazel, oak, beech, 
willow, poplar, cypress, juniper, yew, pine, ccdar, 
spruce, palin. ‘Those ahi are in italics are 
mentioned in EV sometimes wrongly (see artt. 
on individual trees), The chestnut (AV: RV 
plane tree) is not found in Palestine. 

G. E. Post. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


TRIAL.—See JUDGE and SANUEDRIN. 


TRIBE.— 

i. Terms.—iIn EV ‘tribe’ is tr. in OT of Heb. "yD matteh 
(φυλή, tribus), abhi] shébhet, or iy shebhet (φυλή, tribus), Aram. 
way shébhat (φυλή, tribus); in NT of Gr. φυλή. Δωδεκάφυλον is 
used Ac 267 for ‘the set of twelve tribes.’ In Is 1913 shébhet is 
used of the ‘tribes’ (Cheyne ‘ castes,’ Duhm ‘ nomes’) of Egypt, 
and in Mt 2450 φυλή of ‘tribes’ generally; otherwise all these 
words are used exclusively of the tribes of Israel, except that 
shébhet is occasionally used of the subdivisions of these tribes, 
Jg 2012, 1S 921, according to MT ‘tribes of Benjamin’; but 
probably the sing. should be read, ‘tribe of B.’ [Moore, H. P. 
smith); and Nu 4158 MT, ‘cut not off the tribe of the families,’ 
where, however, we should perhaps read ‘cut not off from the 
tribe,’ etc. [the text is doubtful, see LXX, Vulg.j. The use of 
matteh and shébhet for ‘tribe’ is figurative, the words meaning 
originally ‘rod,’ ‘staff,’ ‘sceptre,’ ‘branch,’ etc., in which 
senses they are used in OT. Oxf. Heb. Lex. explains under 
ΠΩ : ‘tribe, orig. company led by chief with staff’ 

Matteh as ‘tribe’ is found in P in the Hexateuch, in Chron. ; 
and in 1 K 71481, where Benzinger regards the clauses in which 
matteh stands as late additions, in 81 the matteh-clause is absent 
from LXXB, Shébhet is common in D, is found in JE, and very 
occasionally in P (possibly only in redactional passages), and 
occurs throughout the OT from JE to Chronicles. Giesebrecht 
(ZATW, 1831, p. 242) maintained that the name and thing 
expressed by shébhet died out before the Exile, and matteA was 
used for it after the Exile. This position is controverted by 
Driver, Journ. Philol. xi. 1882, p. 218f. The decision depends 
partly on the view taken as to the text, etc., of individual 
passages; current views on these points seem to admit the 
opinion that (1) shébhet occurs in post-exilic literature only in 
passages borrowed from pre-exilic works, or as a literary 
archaism, its use having been revived through a study of the 
earlier literature; and that (2) there is no certain instance of 
the use of matteh for ‘ tribe’ before the Exile.—The use of Aram. 
words corresponding to shébhet in the sense of ‘ tribe’ may be 
due to the influence of the OT.—On the terms for the sub- 
divisions of the tribe, viz. mishpadhd and béth ’abh, see FAMILY 
and below. 


11, Origin, Nature, and History of the Tribe as a 
Social Organization.—The articles on individual 
tribes show that there are two chief theories of 
their origin. First, the biblical statements as to 
the patriarchs are understood as personal history, 
and the tribe is regarded as having arisen chiefly 
by the natural increase of the descendants of a 
son or grandson of Jacob. The descendants of each 
son kept together as a social group, in which, 
however, foreign slaves, wives, etc., were some- 
times included. The second theory, now more 


generally held, regards much that is said of the 
patriarchs and their children as tribal history told 
in a personal form; ef. BENJAMIN, 1. 272” ; JUDAH, 
il. 7925, According to this view {116 tribes did not 
all arise as subdivisions of Israel, but Israel was 
formed, in a measure, by the aggregation of some 
of the earlier tribes. The process by which the 
complete set of tribes was formed began before the 
Conquest, and was continued afterwards. Isracl 
as it invaded Palestine was a loose confederation 
of kindred tribes. These tribes had themselves 
been formed by the aggregation of smaller bodics 
or mishpdhds, which were groups of families. We 
have few data as to the tribal system in the 
nomadic period ; but it would be similar to that of 
the nomadic Arabs. The unifying forces in the 
tribe, clan, etc., were the blood-bond, and the tribal 
or family cult. The blood-bond was partly real, 
partly theoretical; it could be established by 
mutual agreement and religious ceremonies. The 
chief duties of members of a tribe were to act 
together in war, and to protect one another by 
blood-revenge. The tribes and their subdivisions 
were fluid organizations liable to combination, sub- 
division, loss by secessions, and gain by accessions. 
Cf£iW.'R. Smith, Kinship, etc. 1-58, 171; BS 38 if. 

In the Conquest, Israel fought by tribes and 
subdivisions of tribes; sometimes the tribes com- 
bined (Jg 13 4, 5), sometimes they acted separately 
(ὅς 1°), In the settlement the natural tendency 
would be for each family, clan, and tribe to settle 
together in the same district (Jos 14" 3 1810) 

It is, however, quite uncertain how far the 
tribes which we find in Canaan under the monarchy 
correspond to tribes which existed before the 
Conquest. Even where there was a real connexion, 
the name .may have been changed. Thus, as the 
sons of concubines, Gad and Asher (Zilpah), Dan 
and Naphtah (Bilhah), are regarded as additions 
to Israel after the Conquest. The stories of the 
late birth of Benjamin and of the recognition of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 48°" JE) have been 
understood to mean that these three tribes were 
formed by the subdivision of Joseph after the 
Conquest. These views are partly confirmed by 
the faet that some of these tribal names are 
apparently names of places in Palestine: Asher 
(Aserw) appears as the name of a district or people 
in Galilee in inscriptions of Seti I. and Ramses II.; 
Benjamin is ‘son of the right hand’ or ‘south,’ ze. 
the southern district of Joseph; and Ephraim, 
from its form (ef. AZigraim, ete.), should be a place- 
name meaning ‘a fruitful land.” The discovery 
of Joseph-el (?) and Jacob-el (see JACOB, ii. p. 526°) 
in a list of places in Palestine conquered by 
Thothmes 111., B.c. 1481-1449, has led to the sug- 
gestion that the tribe of J oseph assumed that 
name after its settlement in Canaan. On the 
other hand, the comparative lack of territory, and 
the insignificance of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi in 
historic times, point to the antiquity of these tribal 
names (but cf. LEVI). 

Possibly in early times the tribes of Israel were 
known as Rachel and Leah, and at some time, 
before or after the Conquest, these broke up into 
divisions, which eventually became the twelve 
tribes. 

After the Conquest the tribes became essentially 
territorial, though no doubt the theory of the 
blood-bond survived. Similarly the mishpaha came 
to mean the town, or quarter of a town, or village, 
or district. Hence the tribal name denoted a 
district, and the tribe ineluded not only the 
Israelite invaders, but also in time the natives 
whom they absorbed, or by whom they were 
absorbed. These tribal districts had no fixed or 
continuous political organization, and they varied 
in number or extent. The real political units 
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were the smaller communities, towns, and districts 
whose inhabitants were bound together by neigh- 
bourhood and common interests. War would unite 
a whole tribe or a number of tribes, and induce 
them to recognize a single leader, like Gideon or 
Jephthah, and to accord him a certain authority 
after he had brought the war to a successful close. 
The term shéphét used for such leaders in Judges 
suggests that their authority was utilized to decide 
disputes too serious to be settled by local chiefs. 
The Song of Deborah implies that, apart from 
such ‘judges,’ a tribe had no single head; at any 
rate it does not mention any one in that position, 
except Deborah and Barak, but speaks of the 
‘eovernors’ (méhokekinu) of Machir, ‘they that 
handlee the marshal’s staff’ (moshékhim béshebhet 
sdpher) of Gebulun, and the ‘princes’ (s@rim) of 
Issachar. Similarly in the times of the Judges 
and the Monarchy we read of ‘elders’ of Gilead, 
Jg 11°; of Israel, 1S 45 ete. ; of Jabesh, 18 115; 
of Judah, 28 19%; of the ‘princes’ (sdrim) of 
Gilead, Jg 1018, Normally, the highest authorities 
in the tribe were those ‘elders,’ probably the heads 
of the mishpahas (B. Luther). 1 Ch 27'%?4, which 
assigns a ‘ruler’ (nd@ghidh) or ‘captain’ (sar) to 
each tribe, is probably from a late post-exilic 
source (Gray, HPN pp. 185-188). Abimelech’s 
kingship (Jg 9) was quite exceptional, and was 
not tribal; he is spoken of as king of Shechem only. 

It is possible that the tribes brought with them 
into Palestine a tribal cult, and established tribal 
sanctuaries which would serve as rallying points. 
The sanctuary of Dan, at the Northern Dan (ὅς 
17. 18), however, is hardly an example ; the priest, 
etc., were acquired in Palestine, and Dan itself 
may not have been one of the original tribes; still, 
in forming a tribal sanctuary, it may have been 
imitating them. Dt 33-8 seem to refer to a 
sanctuary of Zebulun and Issachar. Even if a 
tribe had no official sanctuary, the various high 
places promoted union and intercourse in a district. 

After the establishment of the Monarchy, as the 
power of tlie kings increased, the tribal names 
gradually became mere geographical expressions, 
and the districts they denoted ceased to be political 
divisions. Solomon (1 K 47") divided the land of 
Israel, with the exception of part of Judah, into 
twelve districts, which do not coincide with the 
tribal districts. In a measure, however, the tribal 
system prevailed: by the division into two king- 
doms and the disappearance or absorption of the 
weaker tribes, Judah became the Southern king- 
dom, Ephraim the Northern kingdom, and Gad 
stood for S.E. and Eastern Manasseh for N.E. 
Israel ; although the political existence of the 
other divisions of the Northern kingdom is some- 
times recognized (Is 97). The oracles on the 
tribes, the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49), and the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt 33), come to us in their 
‘dang form from the period of the Monarchy ; 

ut they are constructed on the model of more 
ancient oracles, so that the fact that they contain 
sayings on nearly all the tribes (cf. below) does 
not show that the tribe continued a political unit 
throughout the Monarchy ; on the other hand, the 
space devoted to Judah and Joseph in Gn 49, and 
to Joseph and Gad in Dt 33, supports the view 
taken above. The section on Levi (Dt 33°!) may 
have received its present form from one of the 
Deuteronomic writers. The disappearance of the 
tribe as a political unit is further indicated by the 
silence of 2 K, etc., and especially by the fact that, 
with two exceptions, none of the numerous lists of 
Jewish families in Hzra and Neh. refer them to 
their tribes. The exceptions are Neh 115-33 1125-36 
(in their present form very late, Guthe, SBOT, 
etc.), where, too, ‘Benjamin’ and ‘Judah’ may 
be mere names of districts. 


On the other hand, the Blessings of Jacob and of 
Moses, with Ezk 48 and such references as Ps 6877 
80°, show that a strong archaic religious interest 
was taken in the ancient tribes. One result of this 
interest was the set of tribal genealogies, Gn 468-12 
Nu 26° (late strata of P), 1 Ch 2-9, which partly 
expressed the recollections of ancient politics and 
geography, and partly served to connect existing 
families with the primitive tribes. Meyer (£nésteh- 
ung, 160) deduces from the statement in Ezr 2°°-6 
that certain families could not prove Israelite 
descent, the conclusion that the rest traced their 
descent from Judah or Benjamin. The silence as to 
tribal descent, mentioned above, seems to show that 
this isan erroneous theory; and the habit of tracing 
descent to the ancient tribes and their primitive 
clans became general only long after the Exile ; 
families which derived their ancestry from distin- 
guished men, David, Saul, ete., could of course 
name their tribe. In other cases, a family would 
determine its tribe from its home before or even 
after the Exile, and from similar circumstances. 
Hence the description of various persons in the 
Apocrypha and NT as belonging to certain tribes 
(To 11, Jth 81, 2 Mac 34, Lk 2%, Ro 111) can be 
accepted only in this limited sense. 

111. Order and Grouping.—The accompanying 
Table will show that the tribes are arranged in 
twenty different orders, ouly one of which, that of 
Nu 2. 7. and 10, recurs. The principles of arrange- 
ment are— 

(1) The relationship to Jacob, and his wives and 
concubines. Thus: Sons oi— 

Leah : Reu., Sim., Levi, Jud., Iss., Zebulun. 
Zilpah: Gad, Asher. 

Rachel: Joseph, Benjamin. 

Bilhah*; Dan, Naphtali. 

This principle, modified in some cases by others, 
determines the order in Gn 29-35, in the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gn 49), and in the lists based on the 
Blessing (Gn 46, Ex 1, Nu 1 (two). 2. 7. 10. 18. 26, 
1 Ch 2 27). 

As the grouping according to wives and concu- 
bines does not correspond to any known historical 
situation after the Conquest, it must be based on 
a tradition of the circumstances of Israel before, 
or shortly after, that event. ; 

(2) Geographical position. This position influ- 
ences most of the lists mentioned above, and 
governs in large measure those in Nu 34, Dt 33, 
Jos 13ff., Jg 5, 1Ch 23-8 (partly), 12; Rev 7 
(partly). 

(3) In Dt 27 tradition and geography have some 
influence,—witness the position of Simeon and 
Issachar ; but the chief principle seems to be that 
the tribes regarded for various reasons as more 
important are chosen to bless, and the less im- 
portant to curse. The cursing tribes belong to the 
E. and N. districts, which were carried away cap- 
tive first. 

(4) The list in Ezk 48 is based on the geography 
of the monarchy modified by the transference of 
the Eastern tribes to the West of Jordan, and by 
the ideal necessity for placing the temple about 
the middle of the country. 

In the Table on the preceding page the sons of 
the various wives, etc., are printed thus :— _ 

Sons of Leah, small caps., ¢.g. Rev. ; of Zilpah, 
ordinary type, 6.5. Gad; of Rachel, small caps. 
italic, e.g. JOS.; Bilhah, italic, e.g. Dan. _ 

iv. Subdivisions of the Tribe. —The tribe was 
a confederation of mishpahds (ef. above), RV 
‘families’; and the mishpadhad was a group of 
households, bayith or béth ’abh (‘father’s house ; 
A common worship of the mishpahd is implied in 
1S 20% The names of some of the meshpahas 


* Also used of a tribe (Nu 1717), or chief division of a tribe 
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(Hebronites, Nu 357, Hezronites, Nu 26%; Sheclie- 
mites, Nu 26%) show that in many cases the mish- 
pakha came to mean the inhabitants of a town or 
district. Jg 9}, however, implies that in the time 
of Abimelech ben Gideon there were more than 
one mishpdhd in Shechem. According to the 
oldest form of the Gideon narrative (J, Jg 688 8%, 
see analysis in PB), Gideon’s force consisted of 
the fighting men of the mishpaéhad Abiezer, who 
amounted in number to three hundred. In Ex 
123. 4 the bayith or béth’abh is spoken of as normally 
capable of consuming a paschal lamb at one meal. 

Cf. FAMILY, GOVERNMENT, ISRAEL, JACOB, and 
articles on the separate tribes, etc. 


LITERATURE.—See on F amity; also B. Luther, ‘Die israe}- 
itischen Stamme,’ ZA7'W, 1901, Heft 1, pp. 1-76, Cornill, Hzst. 
of the People of Israel, pp. 36-62; Steuernagel, Die Hin- 
wanderung der isr, Stdmme in Kanaan, 1901; Ed. Konig, 
Neueste Prinzipien der alttest. Krittk gepriift, 1902, p. 35 ff. 

W. H. BENNETT, 

TRIBUTE (IN ΟἿ]. --- Δ. p>. The rendering 
‘tribute’ for this word is very misleading. Its 
meaning is collective=forced labourers, labour- 
gang. One of the most notable of such companies 
was the body of task-workers for the public 
service, consisting of 30,000 men, which Solomon 
(see above, p. 565) raised by levy upon the people 
(1 K 5:5 (ἢ) 94-21; contrast the statement in 2 Ch 
88... according to which this levy was imposed only 
upon the remnant of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Canaan). Something of the same kind appears to 
have been introduced already by David (28 20% 
‘ Adoram was over the labour-gang,’ cf. 1 K 46 5:8 
1218--- Ch 10'8), Another familiar instance is the 
slave-gangs of Israelites in Egypt, with their over- 
seers (any Ex 1}, Conquered populations were 
frequently subjected to forced labour: Dt 20%, 
05 16% 173%, Jo 138. 80, 88, 86. Ty 318, Lall. «Issachar 
became a slaving labour-band’ (3ay-pn> Gn 49% 
[J]). In Pr 12" it is said that ‘slothfulness [a 
slothful man] shall be put under taskwork.’ In 
late Hebrew the word p> (by use of the concrete 
for the abstract) came to mean forced service, serf- 
dom. In Est 101 it possibly means tribute in sense 
of forced payment. 

2. In Dt 16 EV ‘with a tribute of a freewill 
offering’ would be clearer if RVYm were adopted : 
‘after the measure of the,’ etc. The Heb. [here 
only] is ΠΡ, common in Aram, =‘ sufficiency,’ and 
as adv. acce.=proratione. 'The meaning is that the 
offerer is to give according to the full measure in 
which Jahweh has blessed him in the year’s harvest 
(see Driver, ad loc., and Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

3. 77> (loan-word from Assyr. mandattu, ‘ tri- 
bute’), Ezr 438, Neh 54. 4. ‘ba (prob. the Assyr. 
biléu, ‘impost’; see Schrader, COT ii. 65f.). 5. 
ὉΞ5, prop. ‘computation,’ used only of the duty 
for Jahweh levied on the spoil, Nu 8138. 37. 38. 39.40. 41 
fall ῬΊ. 6. xo, lit. ‘burden,’ 2 Ch 174 (οἵ, 2 Ch 
24°77, Hos 8). 7. wip ‘fine,’ ‘indemnity,’ 2 K 23% 
(of the sum exacted by Pharaoh-necho after he had 
deposed Jehoahiaz), οἵ, Pr 19 (AV ‘punishment,’ 
RV ‘ penalty’). J. A. SELBIE. 


TRIBUTE (IN NT).—Kfjvoos, Lat. census (Mt 222”, 
Mk 1214), φόρος (Lk 2072 232, Ro 1387), in Mt 177 
τέλη ἢ κῆνσος ( toll or tribute’), an annual tax levied 
on persons, houses, or lands. In all the passages 
quoted the reference is to the imperial taxes, to 
taxes paid to a prince or civil governor on behalf 
of the Roman treasury. Both κῆνσος and φόρος 
are, properly, direct taxes. The φόροι, strictly 
speaking, were taxes pea by agriculturists, the 
payment being generally made in kind, and were 
contrasted with the τέλη or customs collected by 
the publicans. The word κῆνσος, again, was origin- 
ally used of the property register upon which 
taxation was calculated, and thence came to mean 


'-western part of the land of Mysia. 


the capitation or poll tax (ef. Din Mik 1214 ἐπικε- 
φάλαιον). In Mt 17% the word tr. ‘tribute’ in AV 
and ‘half-shekel’ in RV is the didrachmon. This 
sum every adult male Israelite had to pay to cover 
the cost of the publie sacrifices at the temple. 
The ‘stater’ of v.77 was a tetradrachmon, equal 
to a whole shekel, and therefore payment for two. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Vespasian 
caused the Jews to pay this didrachnion tax for 
the support of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
in Rome. Nerva, though not abolishing the tax, 
made it less offensive to the Jews by dissociating 
it from this heathenish use. See MONEY. 


LITERATURE.—Schiirer, 77JP (1890), 1. ii. 110, 254; Marquart, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, ti. 185 ff. Also, generally, R. Cagnat, 
tude Historique sur les Impéts Indirects, Paris, 1882; and 
Otto Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der Rim. 
Verwaltungsyeschichte, i. (down to Diocletian), Berlin, 1877. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
TRIBUTE MONEY, τὸ νόμισμα τοῦ κήνσου (Mt 
2919), the coin used in payment of the imperial 
taxes. The phrase literally means ‘the lawful 
noney of the tax.’ The tribute had to be paid in 
the current coin of the realm. See MoNnrzEY. 


TRIPOLIS (ἡ Τρίπολι:).----Α city of Syria, at which 
Demetrius Soter landed with an army when he 
wrested the kingdom from his cousin Antiochus VY. 
(2 Mac 14}; Ant. XII. x. 1). It was to Tripolis that 
Antiochus Cyzicenus retired after being defeated 
by Hyrcanus (Ané. XIII. x. 2). 

Tripolis was a maritime town of Pheenicia, and 
a member of the Pheenician league. Its Pheeni- 
cian name, and the date of its foundation, are 
unknown; but it must have been founded some 
time after Aradus. Each of the principal Phoeni- 
cian cities, Tyre, Zidon, and Readius. had its 
separate quarter at Tripolis, and hence the name— 
‘the three cities.’ Little is known of its early 
history, but, from its position near the western end 
of the ‘entrance of Hamath,’ it must have been a 
place of commercial importance. It was adorned 
with stately buildings by the Seleucids and the 
Romans, and a gymnasium was built there by 
Herod the Great (Jos. BJ I. xxi. 11). When 
Tripolis was besieged by the Arabs, most of the 
inhabitants escaped by sea, and after its capture 
it was colonized with Persians and Jews. Even in 
A.D. 1047, Ndsir-i-Khusrau writes that all the 
Moslems belonged to the Shrah sect. ‘Tripolis 
was taken by the Crusaders (A.D. 1109), when a 
valuable library was burned. Under the Franks 
there was a large silk industry, which was destroyed 
when the place was captured by the Egyptians 
(A.D. 1289). At this time Tripolis occupied its 
original position on the seashore; but the constant 
attacks of the Franks created such a feeling of 
insecurity that in 1366 a new town, the present 
Tardbulis, was founded about 2 miles inland, on 
higher ground on the banks of the Nahr Kadisha. 
The old town had the sea on tliree sides, and 
on the fourth it was protected by a wide, deep 
ditch. Hardly a trace of its great buildings 
remains; war and ἃ succession of severe earth- 
quakes have destroyed everything. The site is 
now occupied by e/-J7ina, the seaport of Tardbulis, 
which has a large and increasing trade. The plain 
between old and new Tripolis is still remarkable 
for the exuberant fertility which attracted the 
attention of all medizyval pilgrims and travellers. 

C. W. WILSON, 

TROAS (Tpwds, or more correctly ᾿Αλεξάνδρεια ἢ 


Towds) was a city on the Atgean coast of Asia 


Minor, opposite the small island of Tenedos. The 
district in which it was situated was sometimes 
called as a whole Troas, and is in modern times 
generally called the Troad; it was the north- 
A city was 
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founded on the site by Antigonus, and_ called 
Antigonia Troas: the people of Skepsis, Cebren, 
Hamaxitus, and other towns were settled there. 
In 300 Lysimachus refounded and renamed the city 
Alexandria Troas. It was for a time under the 
dominion of the Seleucid kings of Syria; and there 
are coins of Antiochus I. Theos (B.C. 261-246) 
struck at Troas. As Seleucid power waned, it 
gained its freedom and began to strike its own 
coinage. Many tetradrachms AAEZANAPEON with 
the head and name of Apollo Smintheus were 
coined there from about B.C. 164 to 65; they are 
all dated from an era whose first year was probably 
about B.c. 300, when Alexandria was founded.* 
The Pergamenian rule, under which it must have 
passed, was not, like the Seleucid, destructive to 
freedom ; and the same was true of the Roman 
dominion, under which the city passed in B.C. 133. 


The Romans cherished a peculiarly warm feeling towards 
Troas, on account of their Trojan origin, a legend in which 
they had come to believe thoroughly ; their favour for Ilium on 
the same ground is well known. Alexandria was made a Roman 
Colonia by Augustus, under the name Colonia Augusta Alex- 
andria Troas (to which under Caracalla the titles Aurelia Anto- 
niniana were added). It possessed the jus Jtalicum, i.e. the 
Italian privileges in the tenure and ownership of land, along 
with immunity from poll-tax and land-tax (¢invmunitas), and 
freedom from tbe command of the governor of the province 
(libertas). It had the ordinary colonial constitution, chief 
magistrates called dwoviri, and a senate of decuriones ; and it 
was divided into 10 υἱοί, Its citizens belonged to the Roman 
tribe Aniensis (not Sergia, as commonly stated), see Kubitschek, 
Imp. Rom. tribut. descript. Ὁ. 247. It became one of the 
greatest and largest cities of the north-west of Asia. In tbe 
coasting voyage system of ancient navigation, it was the har- 
bour to aud from which the communication between Asia and 
Macedonia was directed (cf. Ac 168 205, 2Co 212). Owing to the 
greatness of Troas and ite legendary connexion witb the 
foundation of Rome, the idea was actually entertained by Julius 
Owsar of transferring thither the centre of government from 
Rome (Suet. Jud. 79); and some similar scheme was still not 
wholly forgotten when Horace protested against it in Od. iii. 3. 
Hadrian probably visited Troae.t and it was perhaps his interest 
in it that led the wealthy and politic Herodes Atticus{ to build 
there an aqueduct (the ruins of which were imposing in very 
recent times) and baths. 

Finally, that dream of the early empire may have had some 
influence on Constantine, who (as Gibbon says), ‘before he gave 
a just preference to the situation of Byzantium, had conceived 
the design of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from which the Romans derived their fabulous origin.’ In 
view of these fanciful but really cherished schemes, it is in- 
teresting to observe that the modern name is Eski-Stamboul, 
‘Old Stambul,’ while Constantinople is Stamboul simply. 

The great sanctuary of the Alexandrian State was the teraple 
of Apollo Smintheus, near the coast, about twelve miles,south 
of the city ; it was originally in the territory of Hamaxitus, and 
Alexandria inherited tbe temple along with the people of that 
town. The symbol of this god wag the mouse (or rat), which 
often appears on the coins of Troas. 


The route followed by St. Paul, with Silas and 
Timothy, from the Bithynian frontier near Dory- 
laion or Kotiaion, brought tle party to the coast 
at Troas (Ac 1058). There can be little doubt that 
this road led down the Rliyndacus valley past the 
hot springs Artemaila, sacred to Artemis, on the 
river Aiscpos.§ In the Acta Philetceri (Acta Sanc- 
torum, 19 May, p. 312ff.) the tradition (which is 
clearly older than the Acéa) is recorded that the 
church at a village Poketos, between the Rhyn- 
dacus and Cyzicus, was dedicated by Paul and Sulas 
when they visited Troas. This tradition probably 
relates to this journey (though it might seem not 
impossible that it relates to the visit of Paul [Silas 


* Another suggestion is that the Seleucid State era, beginning 
B.C. 312, was used at Troas; but all the dated coins were struck 
after Troas had been included in the Pergamenian realin, and the 
use of the Seleucid era then, though possible,seems improbable. 

+ The inscription, C7Z iii. 466, quoted in proof by Durr 
(Reisen des K. Hadrians, p. 55), affords no evidence, But 
Liadrian certainly visited lium and probably Lesbos (per 
Asiam et insulas, Spart.); and Troas lay between them. 


t Probably a.p. 132-185, when he was degatus to improve the | 


- of the free cities of Asia (Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1. xxv. 
13). 

§ Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 197. A different theory of 
route was stated by Mr. Munro in the Geographical Journal, 
Feb. 1897, Ὁ, 169f., but afterwards abandoned by him (Journal 
of Hell. Studies, 1901, p. 235). 


is not mentioned] to Troas in 2 Co 21%), and em- 
bodies a belief that Paul preached in Mysia on this 
journey, conformably to which belief the Western 
reading in Ac 165 has διελθόντες τὴν Μυσίαν, where 
NAB, etc., have παρελθόντες, ‘neglecting,’ 1.6. pass- 
ing through without preaching in Mysia (on account 
of the prohibition to evangelize the province Asia, 
of which Mysia was part, Ac 16°). Here the 
Western reading and the local tradition seem to 
form a later and secondary interpretation, which 
tended to obscure and expel the true Lukan read- 
ing. The ‘open door’ at Troas (2 Co 2") implies 
either that great facility for mission work was 
found in the city, or that the city was the entrance 
of a good avenue to reach the country around and 
behind (compare the similar door at PHILADEL 

PHIA). 


LITERATURE.—On Troas see the travels of Ohandler, Fellows, 
etc., also an article in Mitthewungen ἃ. ἃ. Instituis zu Athen, 


ix. 36; Cbhoiseul Gouffier, Voyage Pittoresque, li. 484; le Bas- 
Waddington, iii. 1035-1037, 1730-1740; Wroth in Catalogue 
British Musewm, Coins of Troad, Aeolis, etc.; CIG 3577-3594 ; 
CIL iii, 384-892, W. M. Ramsay. 


TROGYLLIUM (TpwyiAd\ov).—According to the 
AV of Ac 20", which follows cod. D, the ship in 
which St. Paul sailed, when on his way to Ceesarea 
and Jerusalem at the close of his third missionary 
journey, ‘tarried at Trogyllium’ after touching at 
Samos, and before sailing on the following day to 
Miletus. The principal MSS (δὲ, A, B, C) omit 
the words ‘tarried at Trogyllium.’ The addition 
in D was possibly founded on a tradition that 
survived in the churches of Asia, and gives a detail 
which in itself is highly probable (cf. Ramsay, δέ. 
Paul the Trav. p. 294). 

The promontory of Trogyllium projects from the 
mainland of Asia Minor, and overlaps the eastern 
extremity of Samos so as to form a strait less 
than a mile wide between the two gear + 
Through this strait St. Paul sailed, and it is 
natural to suppose that the ship may have anchored 
for the night under the lee of Trogyllium, either 
because the wind had dropped, or because there 
was no moon. A little to the E. of the end of 
the promontory, not more than a mile from Samos, 
there is an anchorage still called ‘St. Paul’s Port’ 
(Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epp. of St. Paul, 
xx. n.). Ramsay has pointed out (Ch. in Lom. 
Empire, 155n.) that the voyage of St. Willibald 
is an apt illustration of that of St. Paul, and that 
his ‘Strobolis on a high mountain’ is Trogyllium. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TROPHIMUS (Tpddiyos).—One of St. Paul’s com- 

anions (Ac 20%), called with Tychicus ᾿Ασιανοί. 
These two disciples, with others, travelled with 
the apostle from Macedonia to Asia, and preceded 
St. Paul to Troas in his third missionary journey. 
From thence Trophimus must have accompanied 
St. Paul to Jerusalem. He was an Ephesian 
(Ac 21%), and the riot raised against St. Paul in 
Jerusalem was made chiefly on the ground that he 
had introduced Trophimus, a Gentile, inte the 
temple. The only other passage in the NT where 
his name occurs is 2 Ti 4%, where St. Paul says, 
‘Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.’ It is to be 
noted that St. Paul had also sent Tychicus to 
Ephesus (2 Ti 412. This must have happened after 
St. Paul’s firstimprisonment. Trophimus has been 
identified with one of the companions of Titus who 
with Titus carried the 2nd Epistle to the Corin- 
thians from Ephesus to Corinth (2 Co 8'**4), The 
Greek Menology celebrates Trophimus on April 14 
with Aristarchus and Pudens, and asserts that 
they were of the Seventy, and suffered martyrdom 
at Rome under Nero. 

(For the identification of Trophimus with the 
disciple in 2 Co 8:8 see Stanley on 2 Cor. 2nd ed. 
p. 492). H. A. REDPATH. 
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TROW.—The Eng. verb to ‘trow’ is the same in 
origin as ‘true’ and ‘trust.’ Its earliest meaning 
is to believe or trust, as Archbp. Hamilton’s Cate- 
chism, xxv, ‘He that trowis and fermely beleitffis 
in the sone of God, hais evirlastand lyfe, in this 
warld in hoip, and in the warld to cum in deid’; 
also p. xxx, ‘Thai suld trow the artikillis of thair 
Crede’; and Mandeville, Travels, 13, ‘ Jesu Christus 
nascetur de Virgine Maria, et ego credo in eum, 
that is to say, Jesu Christ shall be born of the 
Virgin Mary, and 1 trow in hin.’ But through 
degeneration the word came to signify no more 
than think or suppose, as Lk 8 Rhem. ‘Who is 
this (trow ye) that he commaundeth both the 
windes and the sea, and they obey him?’; Ac 8* 
Rhem. ‘Trowest thou that thou understandest the 
things which thou readest?’ This is the meaning 
in Lk 17°, the only occurrence of the word in AV, 
‘Doth he thank that servant because he did the 
things that were commanded him? I trow not’ 
(οὐ δοκῶ ; edd. and RV omit). J. HASTINGS. 


TRUMPET (including Feast of Trumpets and 
New Year).—Among the wind instruments of the 
Hebrews (sce Music, § 2, e and 7) were two, sho- 
phar and hédzgogérah, which are variously rendered. 
in AV by ‘trumpet,’ ‘truinp,’ and ‘cornet.’ The 
more ancient of these, especially used for secular 
purposes, except in P, was the horn or shophar 
(LXX κερατίνη or σάλπιγξ). The latter word is used 
by Philo, who describes the feast of the Ist of 
Tishri as the feast of the σάλπιγγες (Wendland, 
Neuentdeckte Fragmente Philo’s, p. 11; Schirer, 
GJV? ii. p. 450). 

The Heb. name “δὶ is probably derived from a 
root meaning ἕο be bright, in reference to the clear, 
sharp, piercing tone of the instrument. That it 
was made of horn is attested not only by the tradi- 
tion of the synagogue, but also by the interchange 
between "iw and 7} (‘horn’); see Jos 6**. As, 
moreover, the word ay (‘ram,’ whence ‘ Jubilee,’ 
see SABBATICAL YEAR) is often associated with 
shéphar, the original instrument was probably 
made of a ram’s horn (ef. Nowack, Heb. Arch. 1. 
277). Some authorities suggest that possibly in 
later times an instrument of similar shape was 
made of metal (Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 277; Kirk- 
patrick on Ps 988 etc.). The modern synagogue, 
which still uses the shéphdr in the months of Elul 
and Tishri, preferentially employs the ram’s horn, 
but the Mishna (fosh Hashana iii. 2) permits the 
use of the horn of any (clean) animal cacept the 
cow. Driver (Joel and Amos, p. 144) defines the 
biblical shéphar, however, as ‘the curved horn of 
a cow or ram.’ The Mishna (2d. ὃ 3) specially men- 
tions the straight horn of the ibex as used in the 
temple. The common crook form is pictured in 
vol. 11. p. 462, but Asiatic Jews prefer spiral forms 
similar to the trumpets of the Hindu priests. 
Among the exhibits at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibi- 
tion (1887, Cataloguc, p. 97, beautifully illustrated 
by Irank Haes, Edition de Luxe) was one from 
Aden, made from the splendid horn of the koodoo 
(ef. F. L. Cohen, Jewish Chronicle, Sept. 1, 1899, 

. 25). Thus the shéphar, though preferentially 
nade in Western lands of the ram’s horn, may be 
constructed of the horn of any sheep, goat, or ante- 
lope, growing separately from its core, and it 
‘varies in shape from absolute straightness through 
a gradual curve to the spiral.’ The crook is pre- 
ferred, not, as modern Jewish homilists hold, for 
symbolical reasons, but ‘because of the same 
acoustic effects consequent on such a curve, as 
decided the form of the ancient Roman cavalry 
trumpet, or the modern saxophone. 


a elegantly fashioned in bronze’ (Cohen, 
10.). 


The trumpet | 
of the Roman cavalry was, indeed, only a large 


| which includes the Day of Atonement. 


The ancient preferential use of the rara’s horn was streng- 
thened by the association of the Day of the Trumpet (lst of 
Tishri) in later Jewish ritual with the narrative of the offering 
of Isaac (Gn 2213. The whole chapter is read in the synagogues 
on the 2nd of Tishri, and references to the incident abound in 
the ritual of the festival). The horns now used are sometimes 
carved, and adorned with golden crowns and Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, but no metallic attachment is permitted at the mouth- 
piece (Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chayim, ὃ 585 ff. For an ex- 
cellent account of the construction of the sképhar, with 
illustrations, see C. Adler, Proceedings of the U.S. Aluseum, 
xvi. 287-301; Reports, 1892, 437-450 ; 1899, p. 548). 


Asin the modern synagogue, so in the Bible, the 
shophar is associated (together with certain special 
offerings, Nu 29°-*) with the feast held on the new 
moon (see NEW Moon) of the seventh month. 
This feast is an addition to the Calendar of the 
Feasts in P (Lv 23°-, Nu 291-6), ‘In the seventh 
month, on the first day of the month, shall be a 
solemn rest unto you {ΠΗ 21), a memorial of 
blowing of trumpets’ (Lv 23°). ‘It isaynmoy, a 
day of blowing of trumpets unto you.’ Thus the 
precise instrument is not named in the Hebrew 
(LXX has σαλπίγγων in Lev., whence the plural 
‘trumpets’in AV. The synagogue uses only one 
instrument. In Num. the LAX has simply ἡμέρα 
onpaclas—‘a day of signalling’), but the shéphar 
is obviously intended, for the term tériéah, though 
also used of the hdzézérak (Nu 10°) and the cymbal 
(Ps 150°), is connected with the shéphadr in several 
panes (see esp. Lv 25°, a passage on which the 

lishna rightly relies). The exact musical notes 
intended are unknown ; indeed the rude horn has 
no precise note, and various exainples not only 
differ in this respect from one another, but from 
one and the same shéphar very different effects are 
produceable. Greater attention was probably paid 
to rhythm and length than to the actual musical 
sounds, and this is still the case. ‘Any sound is 
satisfactory,’ runs the Rabbinical prescript, but 
tradition confesses itself unable to be more pre- 
cisc. In the Bible various terms are used: ypr 
(whence the term sipa Ezk 715 for ‘trumpet,’ and 
the New Heb. téiah for a notc on the same instru- 
ment) to smite, hence to produce a sharp, clear 
note ; WD to draw out or prolong (whence perhaps 
the tékiah gédélah, or great téiah of the modern 
synagogue; cf., however, Is 27); and ya (whence 
the biblical ¢ériéiah) to produce a trembling, vibra- 
tory note, or a serves of quick blasts. 


The Rabbinical ritual, unable to identify the biblical notes, 
prescribed three sounds: the simple tekiah, the tériah produced 
by vibrating the lips and not the shaphar, and the shébdrim or 
three short broken notes. The baal téséah, who blows the 
shéphér, utters the benediction, ‘ Blessed art thou Ὁ Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us by thy com- 
mandments and commanded us to hear the sound of the 
shiphadr.’ The number of distinct notes varies in different 
rites (from 30 to 100). A whole section of the misaph or 
additional service of the Day of the Trumpet is known as 
the shépharéth (Mishna, Rosh Hashana, iv. 5); it consists of a 
collection of scriptural passages in which the shopher is men- 
tioned (see Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 252; and 
on the New Year Liturgy, Friedmann in JQR i. 62), These 
passages refer chiefly to the giving of the Law at Sinai and to 
the future redemption, and the association of the shéphar with 
the latter event often occurs in the NT (‘Last trump,’ 1 Co 1552; 
cf.1Th 416, Mt 2491, 2 Es 629, and Is 2713, Zec 914). Thus the 
shiphar plays its part not only in the biblical feast, but also in 
the general scheme of the later New Year celebrations. 

The festival has, from early Rabbinical times, been known as 
agi. WNT (New Year ; see Time), [17270 DV (* Day of Memorial’, 
cf. Ly 2374), and J DY (‘Day of Judgment’), The festival has 
been spiritualized into a solemn day of self-introspection, and 
the shophér is regarded as a signal, calling to inner and outward 
repentance. 

In anticipation of the feast itself, the shéphar is with this 
object sounded in many synagogues throughout the previous 
month Elul, morning and evening, with the exception of the 
Sabbaths. (If the 1st of Tishri happen to fajlon a Saturday, 
the shéphar is not sounded, except in certain Reformed Jewish 
congregations. In the temple the shéphar was of course 
sounded on the Sabbath). So, too, after the festival, the 
shiphdr is sounded (among the Sephardic Jews) on the 7th 
day of Tabernacles (Hosha' ana Kabba) during the seven circuits 
of the palms. This last act completes the penitentiary cycle, 
The whole period it 
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the most solemn in the modem Jewish Calendar, and it is 
noteworthy that Rabbinical Judaism has in this case, as in 
several others, developed the biblical prescriptions in a purely 
spiritual direction. One of the finest sections in Maimonides’ 
Code (Mishneh Torah) is the section on Penitence ("wn 
‘ return’), in which the ideas of a sense of sin, regret, and 
practical amendment are, on the basis of Rabbinical concep- 
tions, combined into a remarkable and beautiful whole. It 
should be added that the ΠῚ ῊΨ or binding of Isaac on the 
altar plays in the liturgy of the synagogue for the New Year 
aréle in some, though not in the most characteristic, aspects 
not unlike that of the Crucifixion in the theology and liturgy 
of the Christian Church. 

The other uses of the shéphGr are not easily dis- 
criminated from those of the Adzdzérah, and the 
two instruments must be considered in conjunc- 
tion. The hdzozérah differed from the shophar 
in shape (see vol. iii. p- 462 f.), being nearly a 
yard long, a straight slender tube with a slight 
expansion at the mouth and a bell-shaped end 
(Jos. Ané. Ill. xii. 6; so Arch of Titus and Coins). 
It also differed in material, as it was made of 
metal (‘beaten silver,’ Nu 10%). The hdézdzérah 
was the sacred clarion, and was closely connected 
(mostly in P and Chron.) with the later temple 
service as described in Chronicles. It was a more 
musical instrument than the shéphdar, and was used 
almost exclusively by the priests. As a secular 
instrument, the hézézérah is mentioned in Hos 58, 
together with the shophdr, as used to signal the 
approach of an invading army. ‘ Previously to 
the Exile,’ says Cheyne (ad loc.), ‘the cornet 
(shophar) and the trumpet (Adzdzérah) were prob- 
ably different names for the same instrument, as 
the Law (Nu 10!” 316) prescribes the use of the 
silver trumpet in cases when, according to the 
prophetic and historical books, the cornet or 
shophar was used. In writings of post-captivity 
origin (Ps 985,1 Ch 1578, 2 Ch 15) they appear to 
represent different instruments, or rather slightly 
different varieties of the same instrument.’ Per- 
haps in 2 K 11" the Adzdézérah is a secular instru- 
ment (so Oxford Hebrew Lex. Ὁ. 348). Mostly it 
was the shophar that was used in war as a signal 
either for assembly (Jg¢ 8551, 2 S 201), attack, or 
retreat (2S 27%). We cannot tell whether it was 
the shophdr or hdzézérah that is referred to often 
in the Books of the Maccabees (e.g. 1 Mace 354 
σάλπιγξ, 4% “ trumpeted with trumpets of signals,’ 
57! etc.). The watchman blew the shéphadr to 
raise an alarm or to indicate impending danger 
(Am 3%, Jer 61, Ezk 33°), and Moore (on Jg 6%) 
renders shOphdr by ‘war-horn.’ In the narrative 
of Gideon (J g7!*) there seems a large supply of horns 
in the camp, but in v.°it is expressly said that the 
troops that were sent home left their horns with 
Gideon, thus enabling him to furnish each of his 
300 men with a shéphdr (see Moore, Judges, p. 
203 ΗΠ). In the Jubilee year the shophar was 
sounded on the 10th of Tishri as a signal (Lv 909 
P), and this may be the origin of the synagogue 
usage to sound the shéphar on the conclusion of 
the Day of Atonement. Possibly, however, this 
is connected with the custom of sounding a 
trumpet (hdézozérah) in the temple at the begin- 
ning and end of the Sabbath (T. Jerus. Shabbath 
xvil. l6a; Bab. Shabbath 356; Jos. Ant. IV. 
ix. 12: ‘the top of the Pastophoria, where one of 
the priests usually stood and gave a signal before- 
hand in the evening with a trumpet at the begin- 
ning of every seventh day [Friday evening], as 
also in the evening when the sabbath day was 
finished, giving notice to the people when they 
were to leave off work, and when they were to go 
to work again’). 

Reverting to Bible times, a blast of trumpets 
announced an important event such as a royal 
accession (1 Καὶ 159. 99 the shéphar is named, but the 
hdizozérah in 2 Ἰζ 1114), and the popular joy was 
aided in the same manner on other occasions (28 


6%, cf. Ps 47°). Liturgically, the Adzdzérah was 
the ει: instrument par eaxccllence (the Levites 
had several other instruments). Thesilver trumpets 
were blown at the beginning of each month (Nu 
10”), but the shéphar on the New Moon of Tishri 
(see Kirkpatrick’s notes on Ps 81). 


The Talmud (Mishna, Joe. cit.; Talm. Bab. Rosh Hashana 
26b) explains that the silver trumpets were not omitted on the 
1st of Tishri, but that bestdes these[a shophdr (of straight ibex 
horn with a golden mouthpiece—an addition unlawful except in 
the temple) was sounded, its notes being made to predominate 
over the trumpets. 


The silver trumpets were sounded at the daily 
burnt-offering (2 Ch 2976-*8, Nu 101" 9. 10), and at the 
three pauses in the singing of the daily psalms 
(a later introduction) three blasts (nine in all) were 
sounded from the silver trumpets, and the people 
felt down and worshipped (2 Ch 29% etc.). There 
seem to have been 7 trumpets in the Levitical 
orchestra (so Biichler, ΖΑ ΤΉ, 1899, p. 329, on 
basis of 1 Ch 15%, Neh 12%). On the prostration 
as signalled by the trumpets see also Sir 50% 11; 
Mishna, Tanud vii. 3. Trumpets were also used 
on semi-religious occasions of joy, and particularly 
at the Ceremony of the Water-Drawing at the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Mishna, Succah v. 4), a 
ceremony which is very ancient, and may even 
underlie Is 12°. I, ABRAHAMS, 


TRUST.—See FAITII. 


TRUTH.—The usage of Holy sigh oo in respect 
to words expressive of the idea of ‘truth,’ in its 
broadest signification, is a point of considerable 
interest and importance. The study of it illustrates 
the influence of Hebrew training upon the writers 
of NT, and brings into relief characteristics of the 
ethical and' religious thought both of OT and NT 
which are full of profound instruction. 

i. Toe OLD TESTAMENT.—The verb }2x—from 
which npxy and anny, the words with which we are 
principally concerned, are derived — signifies to 
support, sustain. 


In the Qal it is used of a nurse carrying a child (Nu 1112, 
28 44, Ru 416), and more generally of those who have the 
charge of rearing children (2 K 101-9, Is 4993, Hst 27); in the 
Niphal, of those who are carried (Is 604). Again of that which 
is firmly founded, as ‘a sure house’ (15 285 2528, 1 K 1188, and 
cf. 28 716), of a firmly fixed nail (Is 2223-25), of national stability 
and prosperity (2 Ch 2029, Is 79); of that which continues long 
(Dt 285%); of waters that are unfailing (Is 3318, Jer 1518); of 
Samuel established as a prophet (1 8 32°); of words being estab- 
lished—.e. verified—, God’s words through His prophets (1 Ch 
1723.24, 2 Ch 18 617, Hos 5%), and of the word of men (Gn 4220), 
and, ina remarkable passage, of those who have a character for 
uttering sentiments that are true, showing knowledge of human 
life and its laws, etc. (Job 1229); lastly, in a distinctly ethical 
sense, of one trustworthy in ordinary human relations (Pr 1113 
2513 276, Neh 133, Is 82), or unswerving in his loyalty to Jehovah 
(Ps 788-37), faithful in the fulfilment of a trust divinely com- 
mitted (Nu 127, 1S 235 2214); also of God's faithfulness (Is 497 
553, Jer 425, Dt 79, Ps 197 8928 935 1117). ; a 

The Hiphil has the sense to put conjidence in, to believe, either 
specific declarations of God or of man (Gn 156 4526, Is 531, Jon 3° 
etc.), or persons, again either God (Dt 1°2, 2 Ch 2020 etc.) or man 
(Jg 1120, 2 Ch 3215 etc.). Comp. also Job 3912 of putting con- 
fidence in the wild ox, and Job 418 1515 of God, ‘He putteth no 
trust in his holy ones,’ and Job 1531 ‘to trust in vanity.” It is 
also used absol. Is 79 2816 etc. There are more special applica- 
tions at Dt 2896, Job 2422 39%, 

The noun ΠΡΟ α pillar (2K 1816) illustrates clearly the 
signification of the root. For the ethical idea connected with it 
we have analogies in 3: made fim, fixed, hence morally directed 
aright, stedfast; and ry: (Aram.) stable, true; cf. Ax) (Aram.} 


to make jirm, and Heb. 2x'n73 to station oneself. 


The senses in which my is used correspond on 
the whole very closely with those of the verb, and 
so, to a considerable extent, do those of npx. The 
former word, however, sometimes has a purely 
physical meaning: this the latter never has, while 
(unlike the former) it is also used to describe ἃ 

uality of speech or thought in a manner not 
dintingedahatle from that in which the term ‘ truth 
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commonly is among ourselves. In the following 
analysis the two words will be taken together ; 
this is most convenient, because their meanings 
overlap. But references to the former are printed 
in thick type. 


1. Steadiness, Ex 1112 (on the construction see Ges.-K. § 1414). 

2. A set, or fixed, office, or perhaps a trust (as RVm in some 
places), 1 Gh 952. 26.31, 2 Oh 3115. 18, . 

3. Loyalty to obligations and engagements, uprightness, 
honest dealing, as between man and man, Jg 91.16.19, Pg 378, 
Jer 51-3; perhaps also Gn 4216, ΠῸΝ in this sense is frequently 
joined with 7304, kindness or mercy—so in Gn 2449 4729, Jos 
212.14, Py 33 168 (cf. also Pr 2028, included under headings 5 and 
9, for their conjunction as Divine attributes. For the general 
purport of the combination see the latter place). 

4. Honesty and fidelity in respect to a charge committed to 
one, 2 Καὶ 1210 227, 2 Ch 3112 3412, Neb 72, 

5. Justice in a specific sense, that which is in accordance with 
rights, Hos 41, Dn 812, So also Pr 1217 (‘he that uttereth truth 
=declareth what is just’). Similarly Jer 75, Is 594, As a 
quality of judges and kings, 2 Ch 19%, Ex 1821, Ezk 188, Pr 
2028 2914, This characteristic is emphatically applied to the 
government of the Messianic king, Is 115, Ps 454, Is 165 423, 

6. Of a state of true national well-being, which would be 
specially realized in the promised times, frequently coupled 
with ‘peace.’ As the Heb. for ‘peace’ implies health, sound- 
mess, so that for ‘ truth’ implies stability. Butthe word ‘truth’ 
may also, from its associations, suggest a condition in which 
justice prevails in all social relations (1s 336, Ps 8510.11, Jer 336), 
also ‘peace of truth,’7.e. ‘assured peace,’ Jer 1413, and more 
generally 2 K 2019, Is 398, Est 980, Zee 818. 19, 

ἡ. Faithfulness to God, as shown by zeal for Elis worship, the 
avoidance of the worship of false gods, and diligence in keeping 
all His commandments. Justice between man and man is 
included, because He ordains it. Sometimes it is difficult to say 
whether most stress is laid on one or another part of this 
complex idea. The reference, however, seems, considering all 
the associations of the word, to be most often to the faithfulness 
shown in outward conduct, even in the phrase ‘in truth’; other 
expressions in the same contexts refer to inward sincerity, Jos 
2414, Jer 221 (οἷ, children that will not deal falsely,’ Is 63°) 42, 
Ps 119°0 (cf. v.29), 2Ch 3120 321,1S 1224, 1 Καὶ 2436, 2 K 203, Is 1020, 
Yet at Ps 14518 Is 481 ‘in truth’ =sincerely, in contrast with 
hypocrisy. Cf. also Ps 516. The expression ‘I have walked’ 
or ‘I will walk in thy truth’ (Ps 263 8611) may on the whole 
most probably belong to this heading; that is to say, ‘Thy 
truth’ may mean the faithfulness (towards Thee) which Thou 
hast appointed. But ‘walking in God’s truth’ might also 
possibly mean ‘ walking in reliance on God’s faithfulness.’ 

8. Confidence, trust, Hab 24; probably, however, the meaning 
here also is ‘faithfulness’ (RVm), in which case this passage 
should be placed under 3. 

9. As a Divine attribute ; (a) God’s constancy to His people, 
the faithfulness with which He had fulfilled or would fulfil His 
covenant with Abraham and his descendants or witb David 
(Gn 2427, Hog 219-20, Mic 720, Pg 891. 2.5.8. 15, 24.38.49 088 40065 
1151 1172 11942. 121.130); also in regard to all who serve Him 
(Gn 3210, Pg 2510 309 4010.11 545 573.10 7122 8616 8811 922 1084 1382 
1431. 2, Pr 1422, 15. 3818.19). It is also recognized that alike in the 
case of the nation (La 322.23, Neh 993), and of the individual (Ps 
11975), calamities do not prove that God has failed in faithfulness. 
We meet, also, with the prayer or wish that God may show His 
truth (2S 26 1520, Ps 617). In the great majority of the passages, 
so far given under this head, 70m ‘mercy’ is coupled with ‘truth.’ 
These two words are doubtless to a certain extent comple- 
mentary, the one as expressive of a free compassion and favour 
which is ever fresh, tbe other of a fidelity to promises. But 
there is a danger of pressing this contrast too far, as Wendt 
seems to do, SK, 1883, p. 620. When sociely was less organized 
and rights could be less easily enforced and were even less 
determinate, the spirit of mercy was often required to dictate 
the doing of truth (or justice). Moreover, love is at all times 
the true motive for the doing of justice, and no other is 
likely to suffice if it be a question of justice in those many 
relations of life with which law cannot interfere; while at the 
same time the action of true love must ever be controlled by 
the law of justice. This applies where the two words are 
conjoined in speaking of human action (see above, No. 8). 
But so, also, the thought that God’s truth proceeded from 
Wis mere goodness is frequently suggested in OT, and, on 
the other hand, that His mercy is an exhibition of His truth. 
God’s own love is closely associated with His righteousness 
(comp. the usage of the word ΡΝ in OT; see also Ps 6212), 
Some other combinations should be compared, esp. ‘the light 
of God’s countenance,’ 1.6. His favour and ‘his truth’ (Ps 
25° 433), ‘his righteousness’ and ‘his truth’ (Ps 4010, Zec 88; 
cf. also Dt 324), 

(5) Truth seems also to be contemplated more generally as 
one of the great elements in God’s character, Ex 345, Pg 365 
11990, He is the true God, as contrasted with the false gods 
who are but lying vanities (Ps 2195. 6, 2 Ch 153, and Jer 1010, where 
‘the living God’ is a parallel expression). Hence His works are 
wrought in faithfulness, Ps 334-5 1117 199 6918, Is 251. His 
commandments also are true in that they are firmly established, 
that they are not subject to change, that those who observe 
them will corals be rewarded, and those who transgress them 
punished, Ps 11988, 119142. 151.169, Neh 913, Pr 1118, Is 618, 
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' twice by ἀληθινός (Is 251 294), 


10. Of the utterances of prophets (1 Καὶ 1724 2216, 2 Ch 1815, 
Is 439, Jer 2615 28%) ; of a vision that does not mislead, Dn 828 101. 
‘The writing of truth’ is the book of destiny, Dn 1021; cf. 112. 

11. Truth, in the sense in which we commonly employ the 
term, for the agreement between language and facts whatever 
these may be; 1 K 105, 2Ch 95, Dt 1314 174 22°20, Jer 95, Ps 154 
(‘in his heart’ here should be ‘ with his heart,’ z.e. cordially, 
gladly), Pr 1219 1425 2921, 

12. Divine revelation (Mal 26, Dn 919); or that true philosophy, 
that knowledge of the order of the world and of life, to which 
the wise have in fuller or less measure attained (Pr 81 2323, 
Ec 1219); with this last sense cf. the use of the verb at Job 1220, 

[The noun }2s occurs in sing. at Dt 3220, and in pl. at Pr 1317 
145 205, Is 262 in sense ‘ faithfulness,’ to which Ps 121 8129 should 
perhaps be added (so RVm); but in these two passages it may 
be pass. partic. of Qal, and mean ‘the faithful’ (so RV). ἸῸΝ 
in 15 251 is taken in same sense, but the phrase of which it forms 
part is thus rendered difficult, and the pointing may be wrong. 
On jx see AMEN]. 


In the case of both words it is easy in the vast 
majority of instances to trace the connexion with 
the signification of the root, which, ethically re- 
garded, conveys the notion of constancy, stead- 
fastness, faithfulness. But there are secondary 
meanings, aud the precise train of ideas by which 
these were reached cannot be considered certain. 
Thus truth in the sense of civil justice—to which, 
in some passages at least, it approximates—may 
be derived from the general notion of faithfulness, 
and with this—when it is a question of a social 
state in which justice prevails—the notion of 
stability, which brings us still nearer to the original 
meaning of the root, may be united. Since not 
merely npy but πριν is used in this way, some such 
explanation seems on the whole the most likely. 
Yet it may also be supposed that justice in giving 
or procuring judgment is called truth, simply as 
being in agreement with the facts. The same 
view of truth may also, with even more prola- 
bility, be suggested, when it is predicated of 
speech or of thought. Nevertheless, the origin 
even of this application may have lain in the 
circumstance that truth-speaking is part of the 
character of a faithful man; or again, the inten- 
tion may have been to describe words that are 
well founded, based upon facts, and therefore firm. 
This idea of an underlying reality may probably 
be traced in the use of the term to describe God's 
revealed will, or the knowledge of the wise. It 
may not be unnecessary to add ἃ caution that we 
must not so insist on giving effect to the force of 
the root as to exclude other ideas which may have 
entered in the course of the history of the word, 
and thus to limit the range of its eaning. 

Moreover, the various senses of a word, even 
after they have once been differentiated by custom, 
may act and react upon one another in their further 
use. And thus there can be little doubt that the 
conception formed of religious and intellectual 
truth must have been more or less affected by 
the various associations of the term which had 
come to be employed to designate it. In particular, 
the contemplation of truth as an attribute of the 
Divine nature and operations must in devout and 
reflective minds have promoted a comprehensive 
and profound view of the quality. It will be 
important to bear this in mind when we pass on 
to consider the meaning of ‘truth’ in the NT. 
First, however, we must briefly notice the usage 
of the LXX, whereby the Greek language itself, 
which the NT writers were to use, was in ἃ. measure 
re-minted. 

The verb j2xs—to pass over the ptcp. of Qal, 
meaning ‘a nurse,’ or having kindred significations 
to this—is represented by πιστοῦν (Niph.), πιστεύειν 
(Niph. and Hiph.), πίστιν ἔχειν (Niph.), πιστὸς εἶναι, 
or ptep. πιστός (Niph.). spoy 20 times by πίστις 
and once adjectivally by πιστός, 22 times by 
ἀλήθεια (20 of these being in the Psalms, 8 in Ps 
88 (89) alone; the other two are 2 Ch 19%, Is 115), 
ney in nearly four- 
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fifths of the passages in which it occurs is rendered 
by ἀλήθεια, 12 times by ἀληθινός, a few times by 
ἀληθής and ἀληθῶς, 12 times by δικαιοσύνη or δίκαιος, 
and once by ἐλεημοσύνη. 

The difference in the treatment of nyo and ΠῸΝ 
shows a sense, Which is up to a certain point 
correct, of the difference between them in mean- 
ing. One of the most instructive points, however, 
in connexion with our present subject is the prac- 
tice of the LX-X in regard to the rendering of the 
former word. [Broadly speaking, πίστις or πιστός 
is used where it is a question of human character 
or conduct, ἀλήθεια and its derivatives with refer- 
ence to Divine. 


Πίστις is, however, attributed to God once, acc. to Qms, at La 
823 the adverbial phrase ἐν πίστει is also used a few times of 
God, Ps 82 (33)3, Hos 229, Jer 35 (28)9 89(82)41, and the epithet 
αἰστός 15 applied to God, Dt 79 324, and to the Divine testimony, 
covenant, etc., Ps 18 (19) 7 88 (89) #3110 (411)7, Is 553, ἐν ἀληθείςι 
is used in a charge to judges, 2 Ch 199, ἀληθής of human char- 
acter, Neh 72; a few other similar instances micht be given; 
#andew is used for TDN at Is 11° to describe an attribute of the 
Messianic king. It may be further noted here that πίστις is 
only once used to render ΠΝ with reference to God, and there 


only in the phrase ἐν πίστει (Jer 81 (32) 31). σέστις at Pr 1422 refers, 
according to LXX, to men, 


The idea of ‘ faithfulness’ is, as a matter of fact, 
very prominent in OT in connexion with the 
Divine character, and is undoubtedly conveyed by 
the word Apex, used of God, and from this point of 
view would have been best represented by πίστις or 
πιστός. Butthe LXX translators seem to have felt 
that the ordinary associations with these words 
were too purely human. ἀλήθεια was a word of 
larger meaning, and, though tle same ideas were 
not connected with it by reason of its derivation 
and history, it conveyed, even according to classical 
usage,—though especially, of course, that of the 
philosophical writers,—the notion, not simply of 
apreement between speech and fact, but of reality. 
This helped to make the word serviceable as a ren- 
dering alike of apoy and of npx. At the same time, 
the new contexts into which it was brought could 
not fail to have an effect upon its signification. 
Its former use could scarcely make intelligible such 
expressions, for instance, as ἐξαποστέλλειν ἀλήθειαν 
(Ps 42 (43) 55 (57)%), or ποιεῖν ἀλήθειαν (said of God 
Gn 47” ete., and of men Jos 2" etc.). It is not, 
however, to be supposed that the translators either 
intended, or would have been able, to transfer to 
ἀλήθεια all the associations of the original words. 
But it acquired a connotation which was partly 
the result of its classical usage—for on this side, 
also, the biblical use received enrichment—partly 
of the Hebrew words for which it now stood. 
Lastly, the occurrence of ἡ ἀλήθεια repeatedly in 
books of the Apoerypha, in remarkable sayings, in 
the sense in which we have met with nos two or 
three times in the Sapiential books of the Canon, 
for the sum of true knowledge, or Divine revela- 
tion, deserves to be noticed. .g. see 1 Es 812 4585. 41, 
Sir 455. Ὁ, 

The use of ἀληθής and ἀληθῶς in LXX need not 
detain us; there is nothing in the case of either that 
calls for special remark, with the exception that 
once the former is applied as an epithet of a man. 
But the use of ἀληθινός must be examined. The 
effect of the termination -wos is to draw attention, 
as it were, to the presence of the quality denoted 
by the root, in that to which the epithet is applied. 
Sometinies ἀληθινός does not practically imply more 
than ἀληθής with a certain amount of emphasis on 
it, e.g. ὃ (1) K 105, But in other places ἀληθινός 
signifies in a more specific manner that the thing 
is what it professes to be, or that it really corre- 
sponds to the idea of the name given to it. This 
seems to be the force of the word at 2 Ch 15°—‘ for 
along while there was in Israel no God who was 
truly such.” But this sense is not common in 


LXX. Again, it expresses the notion of trust- 
worthiness as an attribute of persons, or of their 
habitual words and deeds. Evidently, this imports 
something deeper than simply the truth of a 
particular saying or report can. This appears to 
be the commonest meaning in the LXX, and we can 
trace in this the influence of the Hebrew (e.g. Ps18 
(19) ® 85 (86) 15, Is 594, Jer 24). In Zee 85---κληθήσεται 
ἡ ᾿Ιερουσαλὴμ πόλις ἡ &d\yOwy—there is not specially 
the idea of trustworthiness, but it is asserted that 
the character of Jerusalem should be that of a city 
full of truth. 

ii, THE New TESTAMENT.—In NT the concep- 
tion of ‘truth,’ while it retains traces of its previous 
biblical history, is greatly enlarged and deepened, 
especially in the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 
It will be most convenient and instructive to 
examine the idea separately, in the first instance, 
in different writers or groups of writings. The 
Synoptics and Acts will form one such group, 
which will not detain us long. Next, we will take 
the Epp. of St. Paul. Epistles other than those of 
St. Paul and St. John may most suitably be con- 
sidered immediately after those of St. Paul, as 
their usage resembles his, on the whole, most 
nearly. Lastly, we will take the Johannine writ- 


ings; the idea of truth in these, or, to speak more 
accurately, in the Gospel and the Epp., has im- 
portant elements in common with that in St. Paul, 
but there are also significant traits characteristic 
of each writer. 


1. Synoptics and Acts.—The few instances of the occurrence 
of ἀλήθειω and its congeners have little that is distinctive about 
them. It will suffice to notice (a) the use of ἀληθής to describe 
character, not simply speech or doctrine, Mt 22J6=Mk 1214; 
(0) ἐπ’ ἀληθείας and ἀληθῶς in the mouth of Christ (Lk 458 927 
1244), where it may be compared with His use of "Away, and is 
probably a Greek equivalent for that word, and doubtless is 
intended to convey the same earnestness of asseveration ; (6) τὸ 
ἀληθινόν, of the true riches (Lk 1611), where we cannot but be 
reminded of the use of ἀληθινός in regard to the true bread, light, 
etc., in the Fourth Gospel, which must be considered presently. 

We do not find in this group of writings any examples of πεστός 
used of God or Christ, or of πίσεις as a Divine attribute. ; 

2. Epp. of St. Paul.—i. There are two passages (Ro 81 158) in 
which ὡλήθειω signifies the Divine characteristic of fidelity, just 
as NDS and Ax so frequently doin OT. In the context of the 
former place, vv.2-7, αίστις aS an attribute of God, and the 
contrast between it and human ἀσιστία should be observed, 
also that between ἀληθής and Perris, ἀλήθειω and ψεῦσμω, and 
that which is implied between ἀλήθεια and ἀδικία, At the 
sane time there is ground for Cremer’s remark, that the sub- 
stitution of ἀλήθεια for πίστις as the argument proceeds, shows 
that ἀλήθ. is the word of larger meaning. ; ι 

πιστός iS strikingly used by St. Paul as an epithet of God in 
connexion with the thought of the new pledges which God has 
given in Christ and through the mouth of His servants and the 
work of the Spirit. See esp. 1 Co 1%, 1 Th 6%4, also (where the 
reference may be more general), 1 Co 1018, 2Th 38, 2 Ti 213, The 
same quality of fidelity and trustworthiness is attributed, it 
would seem, to Christ at 2 Co 111°, where the apostle claims 
that this ἀληθ. Χριστοῦ is reflected in himself, Christ’s servant. 
Cf. also Ro 91, and consider as illustrating the thought 2 Co 
118-20, At Eph 421 zadas ἔστιν ἀλήθεια ἐν τῶ ᾿Τησοῦ has a some- 
what different force (see below). : 

ii. But far more commonly ἀλήθεια, generally with the def. art. 
prefixed, denotes not a quality of a person, Divine or human, 
but a body of doctrine, though it is always the ascertained 
will of God which is so designated. In Ro 148.25 28.20 10 refers 
to Divine truth, imparted to man through reason and conscience 
and the lawsof nature, as well as in a more specific manner to the 
Jews. But far more often St. Paul describes thereby the Divine 
revelation in Christ, the substance of the apostolic message, the 
gospel. See esp. Eph 118, where ‘the word of the truth’ ia 
placed in apposition with ‘the gospel of your salvation.’ See 
also 1 Ti 810 65, ἃ Ti 215.18 38 44, Tit 114, in all which places ‘the 
truth’ is plainly contemplated as in some sense formulated. It 
is to be believed (2 Th 212, 13), known (1 Ti 24 43, 2 Ti 25, Tit 14), 
loved (2 Th 21%), On comparing these passages it must be evi- 
dent that 4 44. 7. eayy. (Gal 25. 14, Col 15) hkewise means not 
the truthfulness of the gospel, but ‘that truth which is set forth 
in the gospel.’ At 2 Co 42 138 also ‘the truth’ seems to have 
the same meaning. : ; : 

In several passages where the def. art. 15 omitted, this same 
object appears to be intended, and the purpose of the omission 
is only to lay special stress upon its character as truth @ Co 67, 
Gal 57, 2 Th 213, 1 Ti 24, 2 Ti 225 37), At 1 Ti 27 δἹβο---διδάσπκωλος 
ἐθνῶν ἕν πίστει καὶ &AanOeie—the πίστις and the ἀλήθεια seem each 
to be the subject-matter of St. Paul’s teaching presented under 
two different aspects. So, again, at Eph 4?! there is plainly a 
reference to knowledge that) has been imparted in the words, 
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‘Ye did not so learn Christ if so be that ye heard him, and 
were taught in him, even as truth is in Jesus.’ But the moral 
characteristics and contents and effects of the doctrine appear 
clearly from the context. St. Paul declares that the true 
reception of it must render it impossible for them to practise 
sins that were common among the Gentiles. And he goes on to 
speak of the old man as, on the other hand, ‘waxing corrupt 
after the lusts of deceit,’ while truth is one of the determining 
principles of the whole nature of the new man: ‘ After God’ he 
‘hath been created in righteousness and holiness of truth.’ 

The ethical qualities of ‘the truth’ may be not less forcibly 
illustrated from some of the passages enumerated above in 
which the def. art. is used. ‘The truth’ commends itself not 
merely to the intellect but to the conscience of man, by what it 
is (2Co 42). The principle that is most directly adverse to it 
is ἀδικίω (Ro 28, 2 Th 210-12), the very same that is contrasted 
with δικαιοσύνη as an attribute of God (Ro 3°). The strength of 
the apostle and his fellow-workers lies solely in the power which 
is inherent in that which they teach by virtue of its nature 
(2 Co 188), and the sense of this lays them under the obligation 
is oe the utmost sincerity in word and deed (2 Co 4? 
67 138), 

iii, As might be expected from what we have already seen, 
St. Paul shows a high sense of the value of truth as an ordinary 
human virtue (1 Co 58, 2 Co 714 126, Eph 425 69 614, 1 Ti 27). 

iv. ἀληθινὸς Occurs but once in the Epp. of St. Paul, at 1 ΤῊ 19, 
as an epithet of God. It marks out the God who is really God 
in contrast with false gods. (Cf. in LXX 2 Ch 15% and Is 6516), 

3. Epistles other than those of St. Paul and St. John.— 
*Aa‘ Ossie occurs 7 times in this group (He 1026, Ja 118 314 519, 1 P 
122, 2P 112 22), and appears in every instance to mean, as in 2 ii. 
above, the doctrine delivered by the apostles of Christ. Several 
of the same characteristics of this ‘truth’ might be illustrated 
from them, The Divine attribute of ‘faithfulness’ is asserted in 
1 P 419, not only, as in OT or as by St. Paul, in regard to those 
who have been brought into a new relation to God ‘in Christ,’ 
but still more largely in the unique and remarkable phrase 
Witte Ki THC. 

Before we pass on we must note the use in Ep. to Heb. of 
ἀληθινός in regard to the heavenly archetypes of the tabernacle 
and sanctuary of the old covenant (82 974). At 1022, where it is 
applied to xepdia, its force may be expressed by ‘thoroughly 
true’ (cf. Is 383, and see below 4 iii.). 

4, The Johannine writings.—i. ’Aagdua is used a few times 
fora simple quality inherent in a person (Jn 423.2 844; there 
does not seem to be any other clear instance). 

ii. Most commonly that is signified by it, the knowledge of 
which is of all knowledge the most necessary for man, and which 
was made known in and through Christin a way that it never 
had been before. The connexion between ‘the word’ that is 
taught and ‘the truth’ appears 831. 32and 1717, and the evangelist 
declares that ‘the truth came through Jesus Christ’ (117), 

A portion of it only could be communicated by Christ to His 
disciples during His time on earth, because they were un- 
prepared to receive it. And it can never be fully comprised in 
any formulas. Nothing could show this more clearly than its 
identification with a person—with Christ Himself (Jn 146). 
Moreover, it evidently has intimate relations with the ideas of 
‘the light’ and ‘the life’ by which He is also described. The 
manifestation of the truth gives light; the inward appropria- 
tion of it brings life. After the withdrawal of the visible 
presence of Christ it was to be the office of the other Paraclete, 
who was promised, to teach the truth (Jn 1613), He is called 
‘the Spirit of the Truth’ (Jn 1417 1626 1618, 1 Jn 46), chiefly, 
perhaps, because of this function which He is to discharge, but 
partly also, it may be, on account of its very nature; for the 
spiritual is pre-eminently the true, the real (cf. Jn 423-24), It is 
even said of the Spirit, as well as of the Christ, that He is ‘the 
Truth’ 1 Jn 56), Yet His relation to the Truth as revealed in 
Christ is carefully defined (Jn 1613-16), 

The truth has been and is commended through testimony,— 
that of the Baptist (Jn 533), that of Christ Himself (840 1837) ; 
and the testimony is believed by those in whom there is a right 
moral disposition (ib. cf. also 8321), The function of the Spirit, 
too, is described as ‘bearing witness’ (1 Jn 57), His witness 
must be primarily inward, to the human spirit ; yet it is to be 
remembered that He acts upon each individual not only directly, 
but through others, and through the whole Body of Christ. ἢ 

If a certain moral aptitude is a condition for receiving the 
truth, so also, when received, it has profound moral effects. It 
makes free (Jn 832), The recognition of the truth and couformity 
to it brings man’s being into the state meant for it ; the discords 
and contradictions involved in a state of sin are removed. This 
an is described from another point of view as holiness 

In 1 John the truth in action and thought and character is 
contrasted with viciousness in conduct and hollow self-com- 
placency (1 Jn 16. 8 24319), But even in such passages the truth 
18 not to be thought of merely as a quality, the presence or 
absence of which in human characters may be noted. Rather it 
is the same truth which is elsewhere regarded as an object of 
knowledge, considered here in its practical consequences. The 
unity of thought, the prevalence of the saine dominant ideas, 
throughout the Johannine Gospel and Epp., are decisive for 
this view. And indeed we can sometimes mark the more 
absolute and the more concrete meanings of truth passing, as it 
were, the one into the other, as in 1 Jn 24, where it is implied 
that the commandments of Christ furnish the norm for truth of 
life. Again, where we observe similarity with OT languave,— 
asin Jn 114-17 (ef, D9 joined with ΠῸΝ and ABDS Ps 4011 g510 


ete., in LXX ἔλεος καὶ ἀλήθ.), and ποιεῖν τὴν ἀλήθειαν, 1 dn 18 (cf. 
Neh 933 etc.),—though the form of expression has doubtless 
been derived thence, other considerations must also be borne in 
mind in determining the meaning. Indeed in the former of 
these examples the substitution of χάρις for ἔλεος employed by 
LXX should warn us to do this, as Oremer points out. 

ili. ᾿Αληθινός, which occurs but 6 times in the remainderof NT, 
is common in the Johannine writings, and adds materially to 
the prominence of the idea of truth in them. It is unquestion- 
ably used sometimes in the Gospel and First Ep. to signify that 
a thing truly corresponds to the idea of the name given to it 
(Jn 19 423 692 151, 1 Jn 28). Some writers try to bring all the 
applications of it under this head, Thus Jn 728---ἔστιν ἀληθινὸς 
ὁ σέρυμψας we—is explained by Bp. Westcott as meaning ‘one 
who completely satisfies the conception of a sender . . . God is 
described as true, not merely in so far as He gave a true message, 
but as one who really sent a messenger; a real Father, as it 
were, sending a real Son.’ [He 10?" ἀληθινῆς xapdios—he renders 
‘a heart which fulfils the ideal office of the heart’). But such a 
thought seems in many cases too far-fetched. In particular, 
when applied to persons, it is more natural to take ὡληθινος to 
mean ‘full of the quality of ἀλήθεια. Where itis an epithet of 
κρίσις (ὅτι 816) or of waprupia (1999), it isa little more difficult to 
decide between the two views of its force, chiefly because they so 
nearly approximate. Judgment or testimony, which fulfils the 
idea expressed by the term, must be judgment or testimony 
which has the quality of, and corresponds with, truth. Yet the 
latter explanation is to be preferred as the simpler. This seems 
to be the force of the word in all the 10 places in which it occurs 
in the Apocalypse (87-14 610 153 167 192. 9. 11 215 296), in which itis 
generally combined with other adjectives—e@ iss, δίκαιος, πιστός 
—and used to describe God or Christ, or the Divine ways, 
words, judgments. ᾿Αληθινός in this use of the word differs from 
πιστός Only in having a somewhat larger meaning. On the 
other hand, at 1 Jn 629, in the concluding words of the verse, 
οὗτος ἔστιν ὁ ἀληθινὸς Θεός, ‘the true God,’ has the same meaning 
as at 1 Th 19 (see above, 2 iv.), viz. as distinguished from false 
rods ; and this may therefore be the meaning of ἀληθινός in the 
two preceding cases in the saine verse, though the other shade 
of meaning would seem natural, especially in the second of 
them. 

Whereas, then, in OT ‘truth’ is mainly thought 
of as a quality inherent in God or in men, especi- 
ally the quality of steadfastness or fidelity, it is 
used commonly in NT in a more detached and 
larger sense for the real, that which indeed is, and 
which it is the proper function of the mind of man 
to occupy itself with and to appreliend. At the 
same time, this ‘truth’ does not appeal solely to 
the intellect. That it may be received, the moral 
dispositions of men must correspond with it; and 
its reception will further take effect upon char- 
acter. In conforming himself to it in his life hes 
man’s only security for well-being. The associa- 
tions which the word had acquired through OT 
usage helped to secure for the conception those 
elements to which this deep moral and religious 
significance is due. 

It appears, further, that the knowledge of the 
truth in its fulness has been rendered possible only 
through Divine revelation. The idea of revelation 
was no new one; but it is a point of great import- 
ance, not only that the contents of revelation 
should have been greatly extended, but that what 
before was known simply as the Will of God, or 
as Torah (Instruction), should now be called by 
the name which denoted agreement between state- 
ment and fact in common matters, or between a 
mental image and an external object, the opposite 
of illusion, fancy, or mere opinion. We have seen 
the beginnings of such a use of the term in a few 
instances in the later books of OT and in the 
Apocrypha, and Greek modes of thought may in 
a measure have facilitated it. The significance of 
the usage in NT lies in the actual application of it 
to the Christian revelation and in its frequency. 
Finally, after the idea has been abstracted and 
made comprehensive, it 1s once again connected 
with persons. The source of it, in this fnller 
meaning of the term, is found in the Divine 
nature, in the Father, in Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit. 

Unless we impugn the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel, that presentation of 
the idea of truth which is characteristic of NT 
begins with the teaching of Christ Himself, St. 
Paul, however, would seem to have acquired his 
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view of it rather from the effect on his mind of 
faith in Christ than directly from any of His 
sayings. And inthe case of St. John, too, it was 
doubtless the impression left upon him by the 
Person of the Lord which led him to perceive the 
meaning and power of the words on this subject 
which he has recorded. They and their fellow- 
believers felt that in the doctrine of Christ, and 
in the character and counsel of God, manifested 
in the Person and the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, they had been permitted to grasp 
that which is substantial and abiding, and to 
which the name ‘the true’ belongs of right, in 
a way that it does to nothing else. But a 
standard of reality had thus also been furnished 
them, of which the effect may be seen in that 
transparent sincerity of temper and high estimate 
of the value of ordinary truthfulness which they 
show, and which is the more noteworthy by 
reason of the contrast which it offers with the 
usual tendencies both of Oriental and of Greek 
character, 

The term ‘the truth,’ as applied to Divine 
revelation, has in later generations been sometimes 
vulgarized, and often employed with too little 
sense of its ethical associations. On the other 
hand, the study of Nature and the study of 
History have in our own day, in consequence of 
the thoroughness and the improved methods with 
which they have been pursued, supplied a high 
ideal of intellectual truth. In the NT attention is 
undoubtedly fixed primarily on moral and spiritual 
truth, which in large degree rests upon evidence 
that is specially appropriate to it. Yet the spirit 
of the NT is favourable to the vigorous and fear- 
less application to religious knowledge of the same 
tests, so far as it is amenable to them, as to other 
branches of knowledge; while a large conception 
of truth is suggested to the mind, which must 
embrace facts of every order, alike those which 
are known through sensible experience and that 
deeper reality in which even these must have their 
ground, 

It cannot but be interesting to those whose 
mother-tongue is English that the word ‘truth’ 
has much the same range of meaning as the biblical 
terms which we have been considering; whereas 
in German die Treue has been kept to the mean- 
ing of constancy, and die Wahrheit denotes agree- 
ment between statement, or thought, and fact, and 
in the Romance languages the distinction between 
jides and veritas is maintained in the words derived 
from them. 

LITERATURE.—H. G. Hoelemann, Bibelstudien, i. 1861; H. H. 
Wendt, ‘Der Gebrauch ἃ. Worter ἀλήθεια, ἀληθής, und ἀληθινός 
im Neven Testamente,’ SH, 1883, also Jnhalt ἃ. Lehre Jesu, 1890, 
p. 199ff.; Cremer, Worterbuch d. Neutest. Grdcitdt, s.v. 1898 
[Wendt appears to the present writer to force OT associations 
too much on passages of NT, forgetting the powerful new 
influences that were at work. On the other hand, Cremer 
makes a little too much, perhaps, of the analogies of classical 


usage]; Westcott, Gospel of St. John, Introduction, p. xliv ff. ; 
Hort, The Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


V. H. STANTON. 

TRYPHANA (ρύφαινα). ---- Τὰ Ro 16” St. Paul 
salutes two women, Tryphzna and Tryphosa, ‘who 
labour in the Lord.’ The names occur in Inscrip- 
tions of the Household, CIL vi. 4866, Ὁ. M. | 
VARIA - TRYPHOSA | PATRONA: ET [| M. 
EPPIVS - CLEMENS | : 5035 D. M. | TRY- 
PHAENA|VALERIA :TRYPHAENA | MATRI- 


BM:‘F’ ET | VALERIVS - FVTIANVS: 5348 
TELESPHORVS - ET - TRYPHAENA and 
others. 


The name Tryphzna has a further interest in 
Christian tradition which may beshortly referred to. 
In the Acts of Paul and Thecla a considerable part at 
Pisidian Antioch is played by a wealthy lady who is 
called ‘the queen Tryphena,’ For the existence of 
this person there is historical authority. A coin of 
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Pontus is known having on the obverse ΒΑΣΙΛΈΩΣ 
ΠΟΛΈΜΩΝΟΣ, on the reverse BAXTATZ SHE TPY4- 
AINH=. This Tryphena was daughter of Polemon, 
king of part of Lycaonia and Cilicia, wife of Cotys 
king of Thrace, and mother again of Polemon king 
of Pontus. She was great-cranddaughter of Marcus 
Autonius, and consequently first cousin once re- 
moved of the emperor Claudius. She belonged to 
a family of great wealth and ae repute in the 
eastern part of the empire which provided tribu- 
tary kings for many of the small principalities 
there existing. We know that her son Polemon 
became a Jew, and it is very probable that Try- 
pheena may have belonged to that class of devout 
and honourable women mentioned in Ac 13° (see 
also Hogarth, Authority and Archeology, p. 391). 


LITERATURE. — Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 175 ff.; Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 426; A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 
ii, 355; Mommsen, Epp. Epig. i. 270ff., ii, 2591f.; Ramsay, 
Church and the Roman Empire, p. 382. 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

TRYPHON (To’dwv).—An officer of Alexander 
Balas, who, after the death of the latter, took 
advantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius to 
put forward Antiochus, the son of Balas, as a 
claimant to the throne (1 Mac 1139). His real aim, 
however, was to gain the crown for himself, and 
this he accomplished after he had murdered in 
succession Jonathan the Maccabee (1299°°) and 
Antiochus (13°). His rapacity led Simon to 
appeal to Demetrius (1353. The latter was organ- 
izing an expedition against Tryphon when he was 
himself anil prisoner by ARSACES (141-8), In the 
end Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, 
attacked Tryphon, besieged him in Dor, and pur- 
sued him when he escaped thence to Orthesia 
(1510-14. 87-89) Tryphon was finally shut up in 
Apamea, where he committed suicide (Strabo, p. 
668; Jos. Ané. XIII. vii. 2; App. Syr. 68). See, 
further, art. MACCABEES; and cf. Schiirer, HJP 1. 
1. 176, 246 ff. 


TRYPHOSA.—See TRYPHANA., 


TUBAL (an and ὕξῃ ; LXX Θόβελ, A in Ezk 391 
@éf8ep).—A people in Asia Minor, always (except 
in Is 66% [MT], Ps 120°) named along with 
Mesnrecn. Lagarde (Ges. Abhandl. 254) identi- 
fied the latter with the Moschi, and Tubal with 
the Tibarenz, and this has been generally accepted. 
The Tibareni are mentioned by Herodotus (111. 94, 
vii. 78), and are known to have dwelt east of the 
Thermodon in the mountainous district to the 
S.E. of the Black Sea. They are the Ταδαΐ of the 
Assyr. inscriptions (cf. Schrader, Keilinschr. τι. 
Geschichtsforsch. 155 ff., KAT? 82ff. [COT i. 64 61; 
Del. Paradies, 250f.; Halévy, 193 ff.; Ed. Meyer, 
i. 245). In Gn 10? [P]=1 Ch 15 Tubal is a son of 
Japheth ; in Is 661 [LXX] Meshech and Tubal are 
associated with Javan as distant peoples; in Ezk 
32° they appear as peoples who have suffered 
severe reverses; in Ezk 27% as trading with Tyre 
in slaves and vessels of copper ; in Ezk 387* 39' as 
among the chief allies of Goc. In Ps 120° (‘ Woe 
is me that I sojourn with Meshech [LXX οἴμοι ὅτι 
ἡ παροικία pov ἐμακρύνθη, ‘ woe is me that my sojourn 
is prolonged,’ translating 7w>], that I dwell beside 
the tents of Kedar’), Meshech and Kedar stand 
as types of savage peoples; as we say, ‘it could 
not be worse among Turks and heathen’ (Duhm, 
ad toc.). 

See, further, next article. 


TUBAL-CAIN (12 9315). --- One of the sons of 
LAMECH, and brother of JABAL and JUBAL, Gn 
42 [1]. The MT (Sno noni wire wis), which is 
certainly corrupt, might possibly (although wn in 
the sense of ‘cutting instrument’ is a difficulty) 


J. A. SELBIE. 


TUBIAS, TUBIENI 


TYRANNUS 82] 


mean ‘the forger of every cutting instrument of 
copper and iron.’ It is likely, however, that vis) 
was originally a marginal gloss to ¥jh (Olshausen, 
Ball) or to pp (Holzinger, Gunkel), and that the 
words "38 9 sn (cf. νν,30.3 have dropped out 
pefore τ. The rendering would then be ‘he was 
the father of all such as forge copper and iron.’ 
The LXX (@6BeX* καὶ ἣν σφυροκόπος, χαλκεὺς χαλκοῦ 
καὶ σιδήρου) supports the view οἵ Wellh. (Comp.? 
305), which has found general acceptance, that the 
name $n alone stood in the original text, this 
Tubal being the heros eponymus of the Tibarenian 
metal-workers (ci. Ezk 28% and the preceding 
art.), and that 7p, the generic name for ‘smith,’ 
was afterwards added. The double name Tubal- 
cain would thus have its analogues in such com- 
binations as Jahweh-Elohim. Against Budde’s 
reconstruction (Urgeschichte, 1371.) of the text, 
which makes Lamech instead of Tubal-cain the 
subject of “1 wh, see Dillm. and Holzinger, ad 
loc. Cheyne (Encyclopedia Biblica, i. col. 626 f.) 
sugeests that Tubal is ‘a pale form of the god 
of the solar fire, Gibil or Nusku,’ and that in 
the earliest form of the Heb. legend he was the 
instructor of men in the art of getting fire. 


J, A. SELBIE. 
TUBIAS, TUBIENI.—See Tops. 


TURPENTINE TREE.—Only Sir 2416 AV (B 
τερέμινθος, SA τερέβινθος) ‘As the turpentine tree 
[RV ‘terebinth ’] I [sc. Wisdom] stretched out my 
branches.’ The Syr. has x1597917 rhododaphne, 1.6. 
the oleander, which appears to be an unfortunate 
guess of the translator, who did not understand 
the Heb. πὸν (2); so Ryssel in Kantzseh’s Apokr. 
adloc. See, further, art. TEREBINTH. 


TURTLE, TURTLE DOVE (tr ἐδγ, τρυγών, 
turtur).—The Latin name of this bird is a re- 
duplication of the Heb., and both refer to its well- 
known note. There are three species in Palestine 
and Syria, Turtur auritus, L., the true turtle dove, 
T. risorius, L., the collared turtle dove, and Τ, 
Senegalensis, L., the Egyptian turtle dove. The 
collared species is the largest, reaching 13 in. in 
length, and is found principally about the Dead Sea 
and in the Jordan Valley. It is an Indian species. 
It derives its name from a narrow black collar 
at the back of the neck. ‘The palm or Egyptian 
turtle dove is smaller, being about 10 in. long. It 
is more widely distributed than the last species, 
but not as niuch so as the following. It also has a 
black collar. It nests by preference in palm trees, 
whence one of its names. The common turtle 
dove is not only general in distribution, but very 
abundant. It is about 12 in. long, and has 3 
oblique coloured bands at the side of the neck. 
The Seripture references in the older books are to 
the bird as a substitute for the pigeon in sacrifice 
(Gn 15°, Lv 5’ ete, Nu 6"; οὗ Lk 2%). The 
plaintive note and unresisting habits of the turtle 
dove are probably the characteristics alluded to 
by a psalmist, when he pleads that the gentle 
turtle dove shall not be delivered to the cruelties 
of the wicked (Ps 74). Its voice is the harbinger 
of spring (Ca 3215), Its migrations are also alluded 
to (Jer 8’). The above references would apply 
equally to any or all of the species. The palm 
turtle could have been used for sacrifice in the 
wilderness ; the collared turtle would have served 
in the plains of Moab; while the common turtle 
would be found in all parts of the land. The 
common Arab. name for the turtle dove is terghull. 
It is also called δες, dubsi, and fokhit. There 
is the usual uncertainty as to the specific value of 
these names. G. E. Post. 


TUTOR.—Gal 4? only, ‘The heir... is under 


tutors and guardians,’ 1.6. as RV, ‘under guardians 
and stewards,’ Gr. ὑπὸ ἐπιτρόπους καὶ οἰκονόμους (cf. 
Lightfoot, ad Joc). In its oldest use ‘tutor’ (Old 
Fr. ¢uteur; Lat. tutor a protector, from tueor 
to protect) means protector or guardian. Thus 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1— 

‘T’ll have mine own power here, 

Mine own authority ; I need no tutor.’ 
The word still has this sense in Scots law: Free- 
man, Norman Conquest, v. 252, ‘The guardian— 
the tutor in Scottish phrase—of the orphans and 
their land.’ Cf. Knox, ἰδέ. 423, ‘Now when we 
are at our full maturitie, shall we be brought back 
to the state of Pupils, and bee put under Tutory ?’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
TWELYE.—See NUMBER, vol. iii. p. 563+. 


TWIN BROTHERS.—See DIoscuRrt. 


TYCHICUS (Τυχικός), classed with Trophimus as 
᾿Ασιανοί, 1.6. natives of Asia (Ac 204). They were, 
with other disciples, St. Paul’s companions in 
travel from Macedonia as far as to Asia, and 

receded him to Troas. Tychicus is mentioned 
our times in the Epistles of St. Paul. In Eph 
67): 2 St. Paul says, ‘That ye alsomay know my 
affairs and how I do, Tychicus, the beloved brother 
and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make 
known to you all things: whom [I have sent unto 
you for this very purpose, that ye may know our 
state, and that he may comfort your hearts.’ He 
was therefore the bearer of the letter to its destina- 
tion, whatever that may have been. Tychicus 
had the same charge entrusted to him by St. Paul, 
a prisoner at Rome, in carrying the Epistle to the 
Colossians (47. 58), where he is called, in addition to 
the titles given above, St. Paul’s ‘ fellow-servant in 
the Lord.’ From 2 ΤῚ 413 it appears that Tychicus 
was sent on a second occasion to fiphesus, most prob- 
ably after St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome. 
At this time his old companion Trophiinus was 
close by ‘at Miletus sick’ (2 Ti 430), St. Paul also 
speaks of sending T'ychicus or Artemas to Titus 
(Tit 3) to Crete, and says that when he does, 
Titus is to ‘give diligence to come unto him to 
Nicopolis.’* He may have been the other disciple 
(2 Co 8) with Trophimus (see TROPHIMUS) who 
carried the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Ephesus to Corinth. One tradition makes Tychicus 
bishop of Chalcedon in Bithynia. In the Greek 
Menology (Dec. 9) he is said to have been bisho 
of Colophou after Sosthenes, and to have sufiere 
martyrdom for the Christian faith. 
Η. A. REDPATH. 

TYRANNUS (Τύραννος) is mentioned only in Ac 
19°, When St. Paul, after spending three months 
in addressing himself to the Jews of Ephesus, 
using the synagogue for his place of preaching, 
found them determinedly hostile, he withdrew his 
adherents from the synagocue and began ‘ reason- 
ing daily in the school of Tyrannus’ (καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
διαλεγόμενος ἐν τῇ σχολῇ Tupdvvov). The passage is 
enigmatical in its extreme brevity; but it may 
have been addressed to readers who were more 
familar with the situation than we are. 

The word σχολή, rendered ‘school’ in AV and 
RV, means leisure, and is frequently applied to 
the learned leisure of the contemplative or philo- 
sophie life as contrasted with the life of polities or 
business; hence it is frequently used to denote 
the written treatises produced in the philosopher’s 
cultured leisure, or the lessons or lectures which he 
gives to pupils; and, finally, it is often applied, as 
here, to the place or building or room in which 
such lessons were given. Some such locality, 
already used for lecturing or teaching, was pro- 


* This was previous to the writing of the 2nd Epistle te 
Timothy. 
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cured for the use of St. Paul when the synagogue 
ceased to be suitable. When we attempt to go 
beyond this, we find that the difficulties are many. 
The very reading is uncertain ; and the difference 
is of tle utmost importance for the sense. 

(1) Thereading which we have quoted follows the 
text of the great MSS SAB (supported by many 
secondary authorities). It might be possible that 
the writer should designate in this bare way a 
school which belonged to a private individual, 
Tyrannus, otherwise unmentioned in the work, and 
necessarily obscure to all except his own contem- 
poraries in Ephesus. A case which presents a 
remarkable analogy occurs in Juvenal, vii. 40, 
where a rich patron puts at the disposal of his 
humble poet-friend ‘the liouse of Maculo’ (Afacu- 
lonis cedes),* a disused house in a remote part of 
Rome, which for some reason was familiar to the 
roman public whom Juvenal addressed. But the 
illustration proves that this meaning cannot be 
accepted in Ac 19°, There is not the remotest 
probability that the writer of Acts was addressing 
an Ephesian audience, to whom ‘the school of 
Tyrannus,’ an obseure place belonging to a private 
person, was familiar. The only other possible 
interpretation of this text is that ‘the school of 
Tyrannus’ was a public building in Ephesus, which 
could thus be described by its stereotyped name.t 
It would then be necessary to understand that St. 
Paul, as a teacher of a new philosophy, lectured 
publicly in this building. It is well known that 
ca pe ἡ ον teachers commonly gave lectures or 

eld discussions in this public fashion in buildings 
or localities freely open to the whole population, 
as Socrates and St. Paul held disputations in the 
Athenian agora, as the Stoics lectured in the Stoa 
Peekile and tlhe Academics in the Academy. The 
custom is in keeping with the extreme openness 
and publicity of hfe in Greece or Italy, which was 
such that a schoolmaster is represented in a 
Pompeian wall-painting as holding classes in the 
open forum. Habitual use of a public building 
could hardly be made except with permission 
granted by the city or the magistrate charged 
with surveillance of the building (probably the 
agoranomos, corresponding to the Latin ediiis). 
Now, although St. Paul was evidently regarded 
not unkindly by magistrates and leading men in 
Ephesus (cf. Ac 19% 8ὴ yet it would be surprising 
that he should be accorded such formal public 
recognition ; and it seems quite out of harmony 
with the general character of Pauline teaching 
that he should have accepted such a position, for 
recognition by a public official or body implies 
some submission to conditions and sacrifice of 
freedom. St. Paul’s address to the Ephesian 
elders is far from suggesting any such legalized 
method of address during the period of his Ephe- 
sian ministry (Ac 205), Hence the almost unani- 
mous opinion of scholars has rightly rejected the 
view that Tyrannus’ school] was a public building. 
Yet it seems necessary in that case also to reject 
the reading of RAB, ete. (adopted in RV), and 
return to the text of ‘ Western’ type which ap- 
pears in AY. 

(2) This text in its various forms differs only 
by adding a word or words after the reading of 
SAB, ete.t The common reading adds τινός after 

* This is the MSS reading. Many editors follow the scholiast, 
who evidently had maculosas. 

t The origin of the name would of course be obscure to us, 
on this view: it would be in keeping with Greek city life if 
Tyrannus was the donor, who built the schola and presented it 
to the city. 

t Blass in his edition of the Western (Roman) Text, Leipzig 
1896, prefers the reading τὸ xaf ἡμέραν, following D: his 
reason is perhaps that this is characteristically Attic. He also 
strangely denies that the Western reading contained τινός 


{though he accepted this in his earlier edition), in spite of the 
strong consensus of Western authorities for it. 


Τυράννου: an exclusively and characteristically 
Western reading adds also ἀπὸ ὥρας πέμπτης ἕως 
δεκάτης. ‘The school of a certain Tyrannus’ must 
be a private, not a public, building or place; 
Tyrannus was either a teacher who ordinarily 
used it, or the private owner who granted the 
use of it whether for hire or free. In the latter 
case the situation would be similar to that in the 
passage just quoted from Juvenal, according to 
the reading of the scholiast and many editors: 
the patron grants to his literary friend the use of 
a poor old house belonging to himself. A certain 
individual named Tyrannus might on this inter- 
pretation have permitted St. Paul to use or to hire 
a schola which belonged to him: τινός explains and 
apologizes for the mention of an unknown person. 
There can be no doubt that goodwill to St. Paul 
must have been entertained by the person who 
allowed him the use of this school. Even if he 
hired it, we may be sure that no actively hostile 
owner would have let it to him. 

But the Bezan addition ‘from the fifth to the 
tenth hour’ strongly favours the interpretation 
that Tyrannus was a teacher or philosopher, who 
also used the schola. It was then obviously neces- 
sary to make some arrangement as to hours; 
Tyrannus continued to use the schola during the 
early hours of the day, while St. Paul used it from 
one hour before noon till two hours before sunset. 
This partition of the day is an interesting point, 
and true to ancient life. The customary time for 
teaching in Graeco-Roman life began very early, 
probably soon after sunrise. Juvenal in his usual 
exaggerating way describes the teacher as already 
in school at work before sunrise by artificial light 
(vii. 222);* and it is established by many passages 
that the fifth hour was the usual time for stopping 
all work and business (Martial, iv. 8. 3, prandium 
being eaten: between the fifth hour and noon). 
Thus the school would be vacated by Tyrannus at 
the fifth hour, and was then at the disposal of St. 
Paul till the tenth. 

The full Western text establishes the meaning 
of an otherwise very obscure passage, and gives a 
natural and satisfactory sense. The shortest text 
implies a sense that is either un-Lukan or im- 
probable. There seems no reason why the Western 
addition should be made, while there was con- 
siderable temptation to allow the words of the 
Western text to drop out, as they seemed quite 
unimportant to 3rd cent. students. These con- 
siderations make it probable that the full Western 
reading is the true Lukan text, and that part of 
the true text was lost from many authorities, We 
cannot think that both the long and the short read- 
ings are original Lukan (as Blass and others hold), 


The possibility that Tyrannus may have been a Jew has been 
favourably regarded by some scholars. But this seems dis- 
tinctly improbable. If Tyrannus was an unconverted Jew, he 
would have almost certainly been unfavourable, if not actively 
hostile, to Paul; and he would have been most unlikely to 
facilitate the apostle’s work, especially as by doing so he would 
have incurred the strong dislike of his own people. The 
sequence of thought in the verse, ‘he separated the disciples 
(i.e. from the Jews), speaking daily in the schoo! of Tyrannus,’ 
seems hardly reconcilable with the view that Tyrannus was a 
Jew. Moreover, the way in which ‘a certain Tyrannus’ is 
mentioned would hardly suggest that he wasa convert. But it 
is an error on the part of some writers to urge the Greek name 
as any argument against the theory that Tyrannus was a Jew. 
The Jews of the great cities of Asia Minor had become very 
strongly Grecized, and Greek names were in ordinary use 
among them. : : . 

Further, Knowling points out that the daily meetings in the 
schola imply that St. Pau) made his adherents separate even 
from the synagogue services of the Sabbath. It seems im- 
possible that a Jew could have aided in such a purpose. 


The name is given in D as Τυραννίου τινός : this is 
certainly a mere corruption. The name Tyrannus 
is common in inscriptions, and several persons of 

* So also Martial, ix. 68. 
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the name are mentioned in literary authorities ; 
but Tyrannius is unknown. The form Τυράννιον is 
a woman’s name (neuter diminutive), like Τυραννίς 
(falsely accented, C/G 3730). W.M. Ramsay. 


TYRE (7s [11 times tix] Zér, i.e, ‘rock’ ; Τύρος ; 
Tel el-Amarna tablets Zuru, Zurrt; referred to by 
Jerome as Sup, Πέτρα, ἡ Τυρίων πόλις : Arab. Sir). 
—i, SITUATION.—-The modern small town of Tyre, 
built on the ruins of the once celebrated city, lies 
on a narrow strip of the Pheenician plain, about 
equidistant from Zidon and Acre. On the north 
the sandy coast-line runs up to the headland of 
Sarafend (Sarepta), and on the south the view is 
blocked by the high three-headed promontory, of 
which the middle point is the precipitous Ladder 
of Tyre (Scala Tyriorum). The ancient island, 
with its half mile of channel between it and the 
coast, is now a blunt headland, and there is 
nothing to remind the present inhabitants of the 
existence of the famous mole, and of the diffi- 
culties encountered in its construction. The path- 
way of 60 yards in width, along which the soldiers 
of Alexander rushed to the attack, is now half a 
mile broad, owing to the drifting up of the sea 
sand on the 8. W., side. 

It was from the island that the town received 
its name. The Rock, lying off, about a mile in 
length and three-quarters of a mile in width, was 
the special feature that caught the eye, both on 
land and at sea. And it was owing to the accom- 
modation which the island provided for shipping, 
and the protection thus afforded to its inhabitants, 
that Tyre became the most celebrated maritime 
city of the ancient world. At these entrances of 
the sea Tyre sat like a pedlar spreading out his 
wares at a city gate, and became ‘the merchant 
of the peoples unto many isles’ (Ezk 27°). The 
island had two harbours, one on the north side 
and the other on the south, formed by the indenta- 
tion of the outline, and extended by breakwaters. 
These harbours were called the Zidonian and Egyp- 
tian, much in the same way as the west gate of 
Jerusalem is called the Jaffa gate, and its northern 
the Damascus gate. The part of the town that 
was built on the mainland was strongly fortified, 
and in times of peace the inhabitants cultivated 
the neighbouring gardens, and received their supply 
of water by aqueduct from the great fountain now 
called as-el-‘ain, lying several miles to the south. 
As the wealth of Tyre increased, and the danger 
of military invasion became chronic, its inhabitants 
would come to regard the island as being not 
merely the storehouse of their merchandise, and a 
place of retreat in time of invasion, but as the 
actual city of Tyre. Thus the city on the shore, 
with its often-battered walls “| scattering of 

easant houses among the gardens by the aque- 

uct, was called ἡ πάλαι Τύρος, Παλαΐτυρος, Palew- 
tyrus, vetus Tyrus. 


According to a letter, quoted hy Josephus (Ant. vit1 ii. 7) 
as having been written hy king Hiram to Solomon, the request 
for payment in grain is hased on the fact that Hiram’s people 
inhabited an island. The five years’ siege hy Shalmaneser ΤΥ.» 
and that of thirteen years hy Nehuchadnezzar, also seem to 
indicate that Tyre could not he attacked in the ordinary way. 


Nothing now remains of the strength and splen- 
dour of the island fortress, except that on a calm 
day one may look from a boat, and see in the 
water along the rocky shore great blocks of the 
ancient breakwater and tumbled pillars of rose- 
coloured granite. 

ii, ANrrQuITy.—In the time of Joshua, Tyre is 
mentioned as being a fortified city, and its char- 
acter a3 a stronghold is also noted in 28 24’, Is 
2314, Zee 93, It is included in the list of Pheenician 
towns visited by the Egyptian moker in the time 
of Ramses 11. Herodotus (ii. 44) states, on the 
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authority of the Tyrian priests of Melkarth, that 
the town was built about B.c. 2750. Josephus, on 
the other hand, informs us (Ané. VIII. 111. 1) that 
Tyre was founded 240 years before the building of 
the temple, t.e. about B.c, 1217, Isaiah seems to 
be referring to a well-known claim when lhe speaks 
of the city ‘whose antiquity is of ancient days’ 
(237). Strabo (XVI. ii. 22) calls it ἀρχαιοτάτη πόλις 
Τύρος. 

1. RELATIONSHIP OF TYRE AND ZIDON.—Isaiah 
speaks of Tyre as the ‘daughter of Zidon’ (395), 
With this agree the references in Greek and Latin 
poetry, where Zidon represents in a general way 
everything Phenician. Zidon seems to have been 
the first to pass from being a fishing village, as its 
name implies, to the undertaking of commercial 
transactions on the coast of Syria. From this 
small beginning, her ships began to traffie with 
Cyprus and northwards among the Greek islands. 
The transference of maritime power from Zidon to 
Tyre was owing, according to one account (Justin, 
18. 3), to an attack by the Philistines of Ascalon 
upon Zidon by way of punishing that city for 
having seized Dor. Possibly, a number of the 
Zidonian merchants transferred their connexion to 
Tyre as being more convenient for the trade with 
the south-east of the Mediterranean, Isaiah refers 
to Tyre as having been replenished by the mer- 
chants ef Zidon (23°), While Zidon had made its 
name familiar over the eastern half of the Medi- 
terranean, Tyre put a bolder spirit into its mercan- 
tile enterprises, and steadily advanced in wealth 
and power until it became ‘the mart of natious’ 
(Is 23°). See, further, under ZIDON. 

iv. EXTENT AND INFLUENCE OF TYRIAN TRADE. 
— While Tyre produced certain manufactured 
articles, such as glass work and the crimson and 
bluish-purple dyes obtained from the shell-tish ἢ of 
the coast, the chief cause of its wealth and fame 
was its trade-carrying pre-eminence. ‘Tyre was 
the great sea-pedlar of the ancient world. By 
their cliarts of the ocean and study of the 
stars, along with carefully guarded records as to 
depths and distances, winds and currents, the 
Tyrian sailors were able to outstrip all competitors 
by sailing during the night, and keeping their 
course when out of sight of land. Also by land 
they had their trading stations along the eastern 
caravan routes that passed to the N.E. by Aleppo 
and Palnyra, and to the S.E. into Arabia. Froin 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf all the paths of 
merchandise converged towards Tyre. Their ships, 
for a time in partnership with those of Solomon, 
traded in the Red Sea. A recent conjecture is that 
Sofala (with the prefix s dropped and the / restored 
to r) was the celebrated OPHIR, with its traces 
of Semitic workmanship in the neighbouring gold 
mines. The Tyrians rounded the continent of 
Africa in their vessels, not larger than a modern 
herring-boat. They traded on the Nile, selling 
their wares and laying in wheat and linen at their 
station at Memphis. They had their ports along 
the north coast of Africa, notably at Utica and 
Carthage, the latter of which was said to have 
been founded by the Dido of romance. In the 
ereat Roman epic Virgil must give his hero a 
Tyrian steersman, Palinurus (possibly Baalo- 
nufro, ‘Gaal is light’). All the islands of the Medi- 
terranean were familiar with their richly freighted 

*In ‘the hook of the Rolls,’ pp. 47, 48 (Studia Sinaitica, 
No. viii.), there is an account, which the writer of the hook dis- 
misses with contempt, of the way in which the purple dye of the 
Tyrian murex was discovered. It was a Jewish tradition to 
the effect that a shepherd lad one day noticed his dog eating 
something on the shore near Tyre, and ohserved that the dog’s 
mouth was stained with hright crimson fluid. With the Oriental 
instinct for decoration he dipped some wool in the hright dye, 
and put it on his head as a crown. The incident having heen 
reported to Hiram, king of Tyre, the dye instantly became an 
important article of commerce. 
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vessels. Beyond the Straits of Gibraltar they 
established Gades and other stations on the west 
coast of Spain. They crossed also to Cornwall, 
and passed down the west coast of Africa as far 
as Cape Nun and the Canary Islands. Traces of 
their presence survive, especially in the islands of 
Cyprus, Sicily, and Sardinia, in the names of har- 
bours, in excavated relics, and in graves with 
Pheenician inscriptions, telling where some Tyrian 
sailor had rested from his wanderings. 

Ezekiel (ch. 27), in deseribing the height of glory 
from which Tyre was cast down because of the un- 
righteousness of her traffic, gives a glowing account 
of the various lands that gave her of their best, 
niinistering to her vast merchandise, and so to her 
wealth and power and pride and destruction. In 
Ezk 27%: 36 there is a picture of the ships of Tar- 
shish, homeward bound and heavily laden, being 
buiteted by the common Levanter or east wind 
of the Mediterranean. 

Tyre was a great civilizer, bringing East and 
West together, and teaching the world the peace- 
ful lesson of mutual dependence. From the 12th 
cent. B.C. 10 strove with wonderful talent and per- 
sistency to carry out its great aim, which was to 
gain from the whole world rather than to gain the 
world itself. Its world was gain. Its destiny, 
unlike that of Rome, was not to beat down the 
proud and mighty, but to supply the wants of the 
rich and great, bringing idols for their shrines, 
beautiful vases for their palaces, shields and swords 
of cunning work for warriors, cloth of gold, em- 
broidery, and royal purple for kings, and silk work 
in stripes and tartan for princesses. By exporting 
various products to lands where they were un- 
known or of inferior quality, productive activity 
was stimulated on all sides, and the standard of 
industrial art was raised, Like a goodly merchant- 
man, Tyre was willing to pay for her treasures. 
Thus tribute was willingly given to kings in return 
for treedom of trade; and with regard to unseen 
dangers and difficulties, of which they were deeply 
conscious, thelr commercial prudence was ready 
with costly gifts or cruel sacrifices in order to 
touch the vanity or avert the wrath of the gods. 
It was an expenditure in order to secure a larger 
gain, 

v. Tyre AND AssyRIA.—Under Assur-nazir-pal, 
Shalmaneser 11, and Tiglath - pileser, Assyria 
gradually established its authority over Phenicia, 
until Shalmaneser Iv. in 726 overran the country. 
Tyre refused to surrender, and Shalmaneser sue- 
ceeded in detaching her jealous rival Zidon, so that 
he was able to attack Tyre by sea with an armada 
of 60 ships. The Tyriaus moved out to meet them, 
and with 12 war-vessels defeated their enemy, 
talking 500 prisoners. The siege was maintained 
on land for five years, until it was raised on account 
of the death of the Assyrian king (Ant. IX. 
xiv.2). Later on, Tyre was attacked with uncertain 
success by Sennacherib with a vast army. In 673 
Esar-haddon found his vassal Tyre in league with 
Egypt, and in 664 Assur-bami-pal took it by storm. 

vi. TYRE AND ISRAEL.—In the partition of the 
kingdom of Israel under Joshua, the stronghold of 
Tyre is mentioned in connexion with the portion 
of Asher (Jos 19%"). The most intimate connexion 
between Tyre and Israel was in the time of Hiram 
and Solomon, when a covenant of friendship was 
entered into in connexion with the building of the 
temple (28 54, 1K δ᾽ 718. ἃ gu. 1 Ch 14! 224, 
2 Ch 23-13% 14), Amos (1% 10) complains that this 
covenant * was shamefully violated by the Tyrians 
when they sold Israelite captivesas common slaves. 
In the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
the pride, luxury, and greed of Tyre are denounced 


* For a different interpretation of the ‘covenant of brothers’ 
see Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 137. 


(Is 23)", Jer 25°? 27% 474, Ezk 26. 27. 28. 29). In 
the Psalms, the daughter of Tyre with her costly 
gift stands in the retinue around the throne (48:3), 
its inhabitants are mentioned among the sworn 
enemies of Israel (837), and again Tyre is num- 
bered among those who are brought to know the 
Lord (874). The beautiful scenery of Ephraim is 
likened to that of Tyre (Hos 9%), and in Zee 9? the 
astuteness of the Tyrians is alluded to. 

In the NT its people are among those who flock 
to Galilee to see and hear Christ (Mk 38, Lk 617), 
Christ visited its coasts (Mt 1574, Mk 7% [where 
see Swete’s note]), and declared that its people, if 
favoured like the cities of Galilee, would have 
been moved to repentance (Mt 11°+*, Lk 10}* 14), 
The incident of reconciliation with Herod, recorded 
in Ac 12°, reveals in its motive and management 
the artfulness of the Pheenician trader. Finally, 
in Ac 21%? the ship in which St. Paul sailed to 
Syria comes to Tyre to discharge its cargo. 

vil. TYRE AND BABYLON.—In the early years of 
the Bab. empire, Tyre was left at peace, and its 
connexion with Egypt was more closely estab- 
lished. When it became evident that Babylon 
was to tread in the path of Assyria, the Phoenician 
eities Gebal, Zidon, and others with them, laid 
aside their local jealousies and sought to strengthen 
Tyre to defy the invader (Ezk 27%), After the 
famous battle of Carchemish, in which Nebuchad- 
nezzar defeated Pharaoh-neco in 605, Tyre was_be- 
sieged for 13 years (cf. Jos. Ant. X. xi.1). The 
issue of this siege is somewhat uncertain (see 
Προ. Times, x. 378, 430, 475, 520). The prophet 
Ezekiel seems to imply at least that the island was 
not given up to plunder, but the Divine purpose 
was fulfilled in punishing the unrighteous princes 
and the proud king of ‘l'yre (Ezk 9815 29!7-0), A 
time of anarchy and unrest followed, in which the 
city discarded for a time its monarchical form of 
government. Gradually order was restored, pro- 
sperity returned, and the allegiance to Babylon re- 
mained unbroken to the end of that dynasty in 538. 

vill. TYRE AND PEensitA.—The condition of Tyre 
under the Persians was better than it had been 
under the Assyrians and Babylonians. Persia 
required the help of the Pheenician fleet in attack- 
ing Egypt and repressing the rising Macedonian 
empire. When after B.c. 400 the power of Persia 
showed signs of decay, the Phoenician cities re- 
belled ; but when Zidon was reduced to ashes by 
Ochus in 351, Tyre surrendered without a siege. 
During the Persian dynasty it is related, to the 
credit of Tyre, that its fleet refused to convey the 
army of Cambyses against Carthage on account of 
blood-kinship, and thus an expedition was averted 
that might have influenced the destinies of Rome. 

ix. TYRE AND THE MACEDONIANS. —The greatest 
event in the history of Tyre was its capture by 
Alexander in B.C. 332 after a siege of seven months. 
Much ingenuity and courage were displayed on 
both sides. Help was expected from Carthage, 
Persia, Cyprus, Zidon, but in vain. It was Tyre’s 
darkest day when Alexander was seen bearing 
down from the north with a large fleet chiefly col- 
lected from Pheenician ports and old rivals. It 
was the fire from the midst of her that had come 
to devour a city that claimed admiration and 
obedience, but did not ask to be loved. ‘The mole 
was completed with ease, when the harbour was 
thus blockaded; and in the taking of the city 6000 
are said to have perished by the sword, 2000 were 
crucified, and 30,000 women, children, and slaves 
were sold. Yet within the brief space of 18 years 
Tyre was repeopled and refortified, and was able 
to offer a strong but ineffectual resistance to 
Antigonus. About 287 it again became an Egyp- 
tian possession, till in 198 it fell to the Seleucide, 
and, with the exception of a brief interval (83-69) 
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of Armenian rule, it remained under its Syrian 
governors till in 65 it passed quietly into the 
Roman empire, receiving the status of a free city. 
In the 4th cent, A.D. Jerome refers to Tyre as a 
beautiful city and ‘an emporium for the commerce 
of the whole world.’ It was made the seat of a 
bishopric, and had two such talented but widely- 
different citizens as Origen and Porphyry. Later 
on, it was taken by the Saracens in the 7th cent., 
recovered by the Crusaders in 1124, to fall again 
into the hands of the Saracens in 1291. After 
relapsing for a time into the possession of Egypt, 
with minor intervals of Druze and Venetian con- 
trol, it ceased to exist as maritime Tyre and be- 
came an Arab village. 

Few sites in the historical East present such 
an affecting and instructive record of persistent 
struggle, splendid achievement, and irretrievable 
doom. By her destined pathway of commerce Tyre 
exerted upon the world an influence that ranks 


with that of Jerusalem in religion, Athens in philo- 
sophy, and Rome in government. But to-day the 
steamers on the Syrian coast that call at the Bay 
of Acre and Zidon consider Tyre too insignificant 
to deserve a visit. After having been the mother 
of colonies and mistress of the seas, bearing her 
merchandise into otherwise unvisited lands and 
adjusting the supply and demand of the world, 
Tyre is now content at the close of her career to 
be a stagnant village in stagnant Turkey. 


LITERATURE.—Thomson, Land and the Book; Robinson, BAP 
(Index) ; Rawlinson, Hist. of Phoenicia, and Phe nicia in ‘Story 
of the Nations’; Kenrick, Phénicia; Movers, Die Phinizier ; 
art. PHaNiciA in present work. G. Μ. MACRIE. 


TZADE (¥).—The eighteenth letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 18th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by 2. 
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UCAL (52x).—Mentioned only in Pr 30. In 
AV and RV the word is treated as a proper name. 
It is, however, of an unusual form, and there are 
other objections to the rendering. A slightly 
different reading (see RVm) would give the mean- 
ing, ‘I have wearied myself and am consumed’ 
(LXX καὶ παύομαι). See ITHIEL, and cf. Lag. ad loc. 


DEL (osx; BA Οὐήλ, Luc. "Iw#d).—One of the 
sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10%4; called in 1 Es 953 JUEL. 


UKNAZ.— For wp: in 1 Ch 4% AVm gives 
‘Uknaz’ instead of ‘even Kenaz’ (AV) or ‘and 
Kenaz’ (RV). In all probability something has 
dropped out of the text, which had read originally 
‘the sons of Elah: ...and Kenaz.’ This is 
favoured by the plural sons. An alternative is 
to drop the}, with LXX (καὶ υἱοὶ "Add Kevéf) and 
Vule. (ili quoque Hla: Cenez), and read simply 
KENAGZ (117). 


ULAI (hx, Theod. Οὐβάλ, LXX Oddalt).—The 
classical Eulzus, now the Kearén. It flowed past 
Susa or Shushan, and Assurbanipal states that in 
the battle fought outside that city between the 
Assyrians and the Elamites, the Ul (or Ulai) was 
choked with the bodies of the slain. In Dn 8% 16 
it is similarly described as flowing past Shushan. 
The Eulzeus 15 also called Pasitigris by the classical 
geographers, and Pliny (HN vi. 27) says that it 
surrounded the citadel of Susa. But the rivers of 
Susiana have so changed their channels since the 
classical epoch as to make their identification 
with the present rivers of the country somewhat 
difficult. It would seem, however, that what are 
now the Upper Kerkhah and the Lower Karfn 
were formerly a single stream (see SHUSHAN). 
A euneiform tablet (WAT ii. 51. 32) describes the 
U1 as ‘the water which carries its treasures into 
the deep’ (but see Driver on Dn 8%, and Dieulafoi, 
as cited p. 126 n.). A. H. SAYCE. 


ULAM (ohw).—1. The eponym of a Manassite 
family, 1 Ch 7*!7 (BA Οὐλάμ [B om. in ν. 17], Lue. 
Ἠλάμ). 2 A Benjamite family, specially noted 
as archers, 1 Ch 859. Ὁ (Β Αἰλάμ, Αἰλείμ; A both 


times OvAdu). Benjamite archers appear also in 
2 Ch 147 (δ), 


ULFILAS’ YERSION.— See Versions (Gothic). 


ULLA (κυ; ΒΑ ᾿᾽Ὧλά, Lue. om.).—The eponym of 
an Asherite family, 1 Ch 739, 


UMMAH.—An Asherite city, Jos 19%. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the MT nay here 
is a slip for 3} Acco (ef. Jg 1%); so, following 
certain MSS of the LXX (Ακκώ, ᾿Ακκώρ), Dillmann, 
Bennett, Kautzsch, Ozf. Heb. Lex. ete. 


UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS.*— 


i. Origin of the distinction between Clean and Unclean. 
ii. Four main types of Uncleanness; connected with (@) the 
pc aie of reproduction; (6) food; (0) leprosy; (ὦ) 
eath. 
iii. Uncleanness and Ritual. 
iv. Uncleanness in NT. 
Literature. 


i. ORIGIN OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN.—The distinction between clean 
and unclean is to be found as far back as we are 
able to trace the history of the religion of Israel. 
The validity of Rachel’s excuse to her father when 
secking the teraphim (Gn 8155 E) rested on the un- 
cleanness of her condition ; and Saul, in spite of his 
insane suspicion of David, yet recognizes that he 
may be detained from the fount of the new moon 
by ceremonial defilement (18 20%). The division 
of Israelites into ‘those shut up and left at large,’ 
indicates how frequent uncleanness was if those 


* This article deals only with the ceremonial idea of unclean- 
ness, not witb the ethical or religious. The Heb. verb δ, 
with the noun ΠΡ or ΠΟΘ and adj. Ni2p, is commonly used 
to express this idea. The notion of profanation or pollution is 
conveyed by the verb bbn, which also means ‘to makecommon’ ᾽ 
the corresponding noun is bm, The late verb bya is rare in this 
sense. Cleanness is expressed by tbe verb ἽΠ, its noun AINN, 
and adj. ΠΏ. These words may furtber express tbe idea of 


purification, for whicb tbe Piel and Hitbpael of 8¥a are also 
used. The Greek word for uncleanness, ἀκαθαρσία, is used in 
the NT, except in Mt 2327, in an ethical sense only, and the adj. 
azolepros is used in the Gospels exclusively of unclean spirits, 
and in the Epp. in an ethical sense. It is used of ceremonially 
unclean birds in Rev 182, and, coupled witb xevss, ‘common,’ is 
used of ceremonially unclean food in Ae 1014.28 118, Cere- 
monial defilement is expressed by the verb xoviw, ‘to make 
common,’ and its adj. xeves (Mt 15, Mk 7, Ac 10. 11. 2128, 
Ro 1414, Rev 2127), and once (Jn 1828) by μιαίνω. For tbe 
idea of purification the verb χωθαρίζω, with the noun xabu pices 
and con καθαρός, δα tbe verb éyv iw, witb its noun ἀγιμσμός, 
are used. 
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shut up are those ritually unclean. Several allu- 
sions to uncleanness are found in the Prophets (Am 
7”, Hos 9%, Ezk 44, Hag 238, Is 521. 11 358), while in 
Deuteronomy, and much more elaborately in the 
Priestly Code, it is made the subject of detailed 
legislation, The laws of defilement and purifica- 
tion were developed by the misdirected ingenuity 
of the scribes into a system of casuistry, even more 
than ordinarily fine-spun and minute, which con- 
stituted, in fact, the most important part of the 
regulations by which the pious Jew had to order 
his life. But the laws of uncleanness are far older 
than the Hebrew people. It is only necessary to 
read them, to be convinced that they are not the 
creation of the higher religion of Israel. Anthro- 
pology, however, has proved, what might naturally 
have been suspected, that they belong essentially 
to the prehistoric past. ‘Their congenial atmosphere 
is not that which breathes in the Hebrew prophets, 
but that which animates the crudest forms of 
savage religion. 

Some of the laws might, indeed, be explained on rational 
grounds, as due to sanitary precaution, to love of cleanliness, 
to natural aversion from disgusting objects. But it is certain 
that these do not explain many of the prohibitions, and cannot 
account for the precise selection or omission which characterizes 
the list of things unclean. We may grant that these cousidera- 
tions may have played some part in late development, but this 
should probably be reduced toa minimum. It is more likely, 
in fact, that the laws of uncleanness created sanitary laws and 
aversion for certain things than that they were created by thein. 
Where a tribe happened to regard things as unclean which also 
are insanitary, it would, so far as it did so, increase its chances 
in the struggle for existence, while natural selection would tend 
to eliminate tribes whose ritual in no way coincided with sani- 
tary requirements. Thus with the survival of the former set of 
tribes sanitary regulations might come by degrees to be estab- 
lished, with no intention of doing more than securing ritual 
cleanness. Again, what we call natural aversion is probably 
natural only in the sense that habit is second nature. The 
natural disgust which we feel at certain kinds of food is due 
altogether to custom, and sentiment formed by custom. The 
dog or horse is naturally no more repulsive than the ox, yet 
many have an invincible repugnance to dog-flesh or horse-ilesh. 
A Jew’s instinctive loathing for the swine, which is eaten freely 
by Gentiles, often survives the surrender of all religious scruples. 
And it is decisive that these laws originated at a time when the 
rudiments of sanitation were still undreamed of, and are found 
among peoples who own no restraint of cleanliness or natural 
disgust. It is also well known that even in higher religions 
ritual cleanness may be obtained by bathing in very dirty water. 
Still less happy are the attempts to find a rational basis for these 
laws in the spiritual principles of the higher religion of Israel. 
For not only does it need strained arguments to remove their 
essentially irrational character and make them at home in a 
spiritual religion, but the numerous parallels in much lower re- 
ligions are so close that it is unreasonable to shut the eyes to 
their essential affinity. It is futile to fumble at the lock with 
such rusty keys, when anthropology has given us one which fits 
every ward. 


The ideas and usages among other peoples, which 
are similar to the Hebrew laws of uncleanness, are 
conveniently classed under that widespread system 
known as ‘taboo.’ The general notion of taboo is 
that certain things are regarded as unsafe for con- 
tact or use in common life, by reason of the super- 
natural penalties which would thereby be incurred. 
A common thing may become taboo through the 
action of a god, chief, or priest, and the sanction 
for the restriction he imposes is his own power of 
avenging its violation. But some things or con- 
ditions are intrinsically taboo, and infringement 
of their character brings its own penalty by a 
mechanical necessity without aera aid. There 
is an inherent energy in them, which is discharged 
on all who rashly break the taboo. One of the 
most striking features of taboo is its infectious 
character. It is transmitted by contact, and the 
person or thing thus tabooed may become a new 
source of infection, though the supernatural virus 
loses intensity at each new stage of transmission. 
The infection might in some cases be removed by 
ritual means, chief among which must be placed 
washing. In other casesit was too deeply engrained 
to be removed. From this single root of taboo 
sprang not uncleannessonly, but holiness. Origin- 


ally, paradoxical as it may seem, there was little 
difference between them. Both holiness and un- 
cleanness are infectious, and require identical or 
sunilar ritual purification (see HoLINEss). It is 
especially instructive to compare the law of the 
sin-offering (Lv 6%-*°) with such passages as Lv 
1] 24-28. 81-35” ] 54-12. 20-24.26. 27, Tt is to be observed 
that both are treated as of purely materialistic 
{Π8. so much so, in fact, that holiness or un- 
cleanness may be scoured off a vessel, unless it is 
of unglazed earthenware and the holiness or un- 
cleanness has soaked into it, in which case it must 
be broken. It is further confirmation of the 
original identity of the two, that while a holy 
thing is usually said to communicate holiness and 
an unclean thing uncleanness, in one case a holy 
thing produces uncleanness, The canonicity of a 
book was expressed in the phrase, it ‘defiles the 
hands.’ Ifit wasa common, that is, a non-canonical 
book, it was not holy; if canonical, it was holy, and 
produced ceremonial defilement. The practical 
consequence of both holiness and uncleanness was 
to withdraw the object they infected from partici- 
pation in common life. The holy thing was dedi- 
cated to God, and to treat it as common was to 
violate its sanctity and incur His anger. Hence 
the avoidance of holiness as a plague, and the pre- 
cautions taken to avoid catching it. Moses must 
keep his distance and remove his shoes from his 
feet on ground made holy by God’s presence in the 
bush (Ex 3°); bounds (corresponding to a taboo 
line) must be set about the mountain at Sinai, lest 
the people draw too near and J” break forth upon 
them. Whatever touched the mountain became so 
sacred that it was too dangerous to be touched, the 
death penalty must be executed on it from a safe 
distance (Ex 19!2-*4), The men of Beth-shemesh, 
and Uzzah, were smitten for contact with the ark 
(1 5. 6%, 25 6, The priests are bidden put off the 
garments wherein they minister, when they go out 
to the people, lest they sanctify the people with 
their garments (Ezk 44"); and those who take part 
in the heathen mysteries described in Is 65*> warn 
the bystanders not to come near lest they catch 
the contagion of their holiness (Is 65° reading, 
ae a change in the pointing, ‘lest I make thee 
oly ’). 

The process by which the notions of holiness and 
uncleanness, which were undifferentiated in taboo, 
came to be distinguished was probably something 
of this kind. It has already been pointed out that 
two classes of taboo may be distinguished. <A 
common thing may become taboo if a god or sacred 
person lays a taboo upon it. Or a thing or state 
may be intrinsically taboo. Roughly speaking, this 
corresponds to the distinction between holy and 
unclean. The holy is that which is naturally 
common, but has become holy through contact 
with the Divine. But there is an uncleanness of 
a primary order, of an intrinsic and not accidental 
kind, uncommunicated as no eartlily holiness can 
be said to be. It is true that there is a communi- 
cated uncleanness, but uncommunicated unclean- 
ness has no uncommunicated holiness to mateli it 
in the human realm. All holiness is derivative 
save the holiness of God. It is by this principle 
that the unclean thing may be taboo in its own 
right, while the holy thing cannot be, that we must 
explain the priestly torah given in Hag 215 18 
Holy flesh infects with holiness a garment in which 
it is carried, but this garment does not transmit 
the holiness to what it touches. A man who is 
unclean by contact with a dead body infects with 

**In general, we may say that the prohibition to use the 
vessels, garments, and so on, of certain persons, and the effects 
supposed to follow an infraction of the rule, are exactly the 
same whether the persons to whom the things belong are 


| sacred or what we might call unclean and polluted’ (Frazer, 
The Golden Bough 2, i. 325; cf. also ii, 804-809). 
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uncleanness what he touches. In other words, a 
dead body is endowed with higher virulence of con- 
tagion than holy flesh. And the reason is that a 
corpse is a fountainhead of uncleanness, while holy 
flesh is holy, not intrinsically, but only because it 
has been devoted to God, the sole fountainhead of 
holiness. Probably, then, the distinction between 
holiness and uncleanness was simply the explicit 
affirmation of a distinetion already implicit in the 
idea of taboo. And it was a great step in advance 
when the essential difference of things indiserimin- 
ately classed together as taboo emerged into clear 
consciousness. <A large irrational element, it is 
true, survived in the idea of holiness as well as in 
that of uncleanness. But by linking the idea of 
holiness with that of God, the former was started 
on a career of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
development, which made it at last the fit expres- 
sion of the highest religious ideal. On the other 
hand, uncleanness remained to the last a virtually 
savage idea, one of the heathen survivals in 
Judaism which Christianity had simply to elimi- 
nate. And where life is lived under the shadow 
of innumerable taboos, these form an insuperable 
barrier to progress, for man is tied to the fixed 
routine, not venturing on unknown paths for terror 
of the perils that lurk everywhere in his way. But 
when taboos are recognized as expressing the will 
of the gods, jinstead of the paralyzing dread of 
unknown and incalculable forces, we have the re- 
straint imposed by a kind and trusted deity, which 
leaves room for progress, because it introduces a 
rational element, and claims for religion what had 
been inextricably bound up with superstition.* 

The opposite of ‘ holy’ is ‘common,’ the opposite 
of ‘unclean’ is ‘clean.’ While ‘holy’ and ‘unclean’ 
are strong positive terms, ‘common’ and ‘clean’ 
are simply their pale negatives. Clean is not the 
same as holy; it unphes no dedication to the Divine 
service, and has no infectious quality. The clean 
person is one who may freely approach his God in 
worship. For this he need not be holy, though 
there are certain cases where cleanness, 72.e. the 
mere absence of uncleanness, is insufficient. At 
Sinai the Hebrews had to sanctify themselves by 
washing and abstinence from women (Ex 19). But 
so exceptional an occasion cannot be taken as 
typical. Nor are the common and the unclean 
identical ; the common is rather, ordinarily at any 
rate, also the clean. Yet, just as the clean and the 
holy tended to be identified, since whatever is holy 
must also be clean, so their opposites, the unclean 
and the common. But, in spite of such obliteration 
of distinctions, it only creates confusion if they are 
not emphasized. 

it should further be noticed that the laws of un- 
cleanness, while largely a survival from prehistoric 
savagery, or the semi-civilization of primitive 
Semites, partly originated in a protest of the higher 
religion of Israel against heathenism. Certain 
things which were connected with heathen cults, 
and constituted a danger to spiritual religion, were 
placed under taboo. Whether by survival or pro- 
test a thing was regarded as unclean, it was altice 
an abomination to J”, cutting off the offender from 
intercourse with Him and fellowship with the com- 
munity. It is probable that the extent to which 
the laws are due to protest against heathenism has 
been overrated in recent discussions. Similarly, in 
the face of savage parallels, itis probable that some 
lawsin the Priestly Code, which are often regarded 
as very late developments and impracticable refine- 
ments, are in substance of the highest antiquity. 
That, as at present codified, they are late is clear, 
and such a passage as Lv 11748 is not unfairly re- 
garded as exhibiting the rudiments of the casuistry 
of the scribes. But the central prohibition of the 

* See W. R. Smith, RS2 pp. 162-155. 


passage is probably quite early. It is remarkable 
that some taboos which survived into the Levitical 
legislation, disappeared among the more conserva- 
tive Arabs. 

ii. FoUR MAIN TYPES OF UNCLEANNESS may be 
distinguished : uncleanness connected with (a) the 
functions of reproduction, (4) food, (6) leprosy, 
(α) death. These must now be considered in 
detail. 

(a) Uncleanness connected with the functions of 
reproduction.—These funetions early excited the 
superstitious awe of mankind, which invested the 
organs and their activities with mysterious powers. 
Sexual intercourse was widely regarded as produc- 
ing uncleanness, which might be removed by bath- 
ing, but in some cases fumigation wasalso required. 
Among the Arabs it was specially necessary to 
take precautions against the demons on the con- 
summation of marriage (Wellh. Reste Arab, Heid.” 
155). The Book of Tobit yields an interesting 
parallel to this. Before Tobias married Sarah she 
had been given to seven husbands, who had been 
slain on the bridal night by Asmodzeus her demon 
lover (To 37° 615 7), Tobias drove away the 
demon by fumigation, burning on the ashes of 
incense some of the heart and liver of a fish (813). 
It is probable that among the Hebrews intercourse 
was always considered to produce defilement. This 
is expressly laid down in P (Lv 1518, Naturally 
the defilement was slight, involving bathing and 
uncleanness till the evening. Certain conditions 
of holiness, however, required complete abstinence. 
This was so when J” was to appear on Sinai (Ex 
19), So David’s men may eat holy bread only on 
condition that they ‘have kept themselves from 
women’ (15 214). David’s reply is obscure (see 
Driver and H. P. Smith on the passage, also W. 
R. Simith, ἐ.6. pp. 455, 456). But it seems clear 
that on a warlike expedition David asserts that 
women were taboo. ‘The prombition of women to 
those engaged in war is widespread. War was 
regarded as sacred ; the warriors were holy as long 
as the campaign lasted. Among many savage 
peoples continence niust be observed not only by 
the warriors, but, on grounds of sympathetic 
magic, by those left at home, and after their 
return this t#boo with many others is enforced 
with even greater strictness (Frazer, ἐ.6. 1. 3283 
W. R. Smith, dc. 455). No such strictness ob- 
tained among the [Hebrews in historical times, 
but Urial’s refusal to visit his wife while the 
canipaign was in progress was probably due to a 
religious scruple of this kind (28 11%). Perhaps 
it is on this ground that we may explain why a 
man is excused from military service during the 
first year after marriage, Dt 24°. 

Puberty is regarded by many people as a period 
when evil can be averted only by the observance 
of very rigorous taboos. The boys then pass 
through elaborate ceremonies of initiation, cir- 
cumecision often playing an important part. So 
far as boys are concerned, the original meaning 
of circumcision was lost among the Hebrews by 
the custom of performing it on the eighth day. 
But uncireumcision came to be regarded as un- 
cleanness, depriving the ofiender of approach to 
God or membership in the connnunity. In the 
ease of girls an analogous rite was often per- 
formed, though not, so far as we know, by the 
Ilebrews. 

But the greatest terror was aroused by men- 
struation. At its first appearance the girl was 
often strictly isolated, and in some cases this was 
continued for years. All through life, precautions, 
though not so stringent, had to be taken. The 
blood was regarded as highly dangerous for men 
to touch or even see (Frazer, J.c. 1. 325, 326, 11]. 
204-233; W. R. Smith, /.c. 447, 448; Spencer and 
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Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
460, 461; Kalisch and Dillmann-Ryssel on Lv 
151%-24).* Among the Arabs ‘menstruous women 
might not take part in feasts and sacrifices, only 
for them are the old expressions for clean and un- 
clean customary in pre-Islamic Arabic’ (Wellh. 
t.c. 170). This was true also in Israel. As in so 
many other cases, the strictness of the taboos on 
this state is much modified. But it naturally fell 
among the sraver types of uncleanness. For it 
was a condition doubly unclean, combining the un- 
cleanness of the reproductive functions with that 
of blood. It was regarded as unclean in old Israel 
(Gn 31*, 28 114). In the Priestly Code (Lv 151%-*4) 
the period of ‘ separation’ is defined as seven days. 
The uncleanness was communicated to the bed or 
seat; contact with either of these produced unclean- 
ness till evening, and required the washing of body 
and clothes. So infectious was the impurity that 
any one touching an article on the bed or seat in- 
curred the milder penalty of uncleanness till the 
evening. ‘This is the penalty prescribed according 
to the present text of Lv 15 for contact with the 
patient herself. Butitis incredible that a secondary 
stage of uncleanness should require a more com- 
plete purification than the primary. Probably the 
words ‘shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself 
in water, and’ have fallen out. The meaning of 
the injunction in Lv 1523 is uncertain. Probably 
it does not refer to conjugal relations, which in 
these conditions were not only said in Lv 20:8 (H) 
to incur the punishment of death, but were viewed 
with utter repugnance in antiquity. It is possible 
that the reference may be, as some think, to defile- 
ment caused by the commencement of the discharge 
during intercourse. 

Closely connected with this form of uncleanness 
was that caused by abnormal issues in both sexes. 
The pathological conditions indicated need not 
be discussed in detail (see the commentaries). An 
‘issue of blood’ (Lv 15%-®°, Mt 9” and paralls. ) made 
ὃ woman unclean as in the normal discharge. The 
impurity lasted seven days after the discharge had 
stopped. Then she offered two turtle doves or 

oung pigeons—one for a sin- and the other for a 

urnt-offering. It is curious that neither in the 
case of the normal nor abnormal issue is any re- 
ference made to washing of body or clothes in the 
case of the woman, though both are required for 
the man (Lv 15% 46), Jewish custom at a later 
period certainly insisted on a bath of purification 
after the normal discharge. In the case of men, 
seminal emission involved washing of the body 
and uncleanness till the evening, while every gar- 
ment or skin on which there had been any discharge 
must be washed and be unclean till evening. 
According to Dt 23", a nocturnal accident while 
on a military expedition excluded a man from the 
camp for the next day. As evening came on he 
had to bathe, and he returned to camp when the 
sun was down. Corresponding to the abnormal 
discharge of women is that of men described in 
Lv 15%. The various forms of uncleanness pro- 
duced by it are elaborately referred to (vv.*!%), 


*¢The object of secluding women at menstruation is to 
neutralize the dangerous influences which are supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. That the danger is believed 
to be especially great at the first menstruation appears from 
the unusual precautions taken to isolate girls at this crisis. 
... In short, the girl is viewed as charged with a powerful 
force which, if not kept within bounds, may prove destructive 
both to the girl herself and to all with whom she comes in con- 
tact. . . . The uncleanness, as it is called, of girls at puberty 
and the sanctity of holy men do not, to the primitive mind, 
differ from each other. They are only different manifestations 
of the same mysterious energy which, like energy in general, is 
in itself neither good nor bad, but becomes beneficent or 
maleficent according to its application’ (Frazer, .c. iii, 232, 
233). For the Arabic custom see W. R. Smith, ἐ.6. 448. The 
Basutos purified girls at womanhood by sprinkling (Tylor, 
Primitive Cultures, ii. 432). 


The rites of purification are the same as for a 
woman’s abnormal issue. 

That childbirth made the mother unclean is only 
what was to be expected. It is surprising that 
Nowack should regard this as obviously a develop- 
ment in later time of the old view that pollution 
was incurred by intercourse as by menstruation 
(Heb. Archéol. τι. 284). The uncleanness of child- 
birth is an almost universal belief among primitive 
peoples.* It was also an Arab custom in certain 
places to build a hut outside the camp, where the 
woman had to stay for a time (Wellh. 1.6. p. 170). 
The fact clearly is, that, so far from being a late 
development among the Israelites, it was a survival 
from prehistoric times. And a modified survival, 
for it is striking that whereas the newborn infant 
is almost universally regarded as in a high degree 
taboo, this has not survived among the Hebrews 
(though Ezk 164 may allude to 10). The rule in Lv 
12 (P) enjoins that after the birth of a boy the 
mother shall be unclean, as in menstruation, for 
a week, and shall continue ‘in the blood of her 
purifying’ thirty-three days. During the first 
week her uncleanness would of course be infec- 
tious, but possibly this was not so during the rest 
of her forty days. All that is required is that ‘she 
shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the 
sanctuary.’ When a girl was born, the two periods 
were doubled. Itwas commonly believed that the 
symptoms persisted much longer after the birth 
of a girl than after that of a boy. The numbers 
thirty-three and sixty-six are chosen to make up 
with seven and fourteen the favourite number of 
forty and its multiple eighty. When the requisite 
period was over, she offered a lamb of the first year 
for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or a turtle 
dove for a sin-offering. If too poor to offer a lamb 
(as was the mother of Jesus, Lk 2™), a second 
young pigeon or a second turtle dove might be 
substituted.t 

The ‘ prohibited degrees’ belong to the same order 
of ideas: on this subject the article MARRIAGE 
may be consulted. On forbidden degrees in Arabia 
see W. R. Smith, Kinship, ch. vi.; and, on the whole 
subject, especially Westermarck, The History of 
Human Marriage*, chs. xiv. xv., and the summary 
pp. 544-546.§ The ‘bastard,’ who is excluded from 
the assembly of J”, is probably the offspring of such 
a marriage (Dt 237).{| Probably Moabites and 
Ammonites are excluded on the ground of the 
incestuous origin of the two peoples (Gn 19%!-38), 
The exclusion of eunuchs (Dt 23!) is apparently 
meant to refer, in the first place at any rate, to 
those who had mutilated themselves for religious 
reasons. This is an example of a taboo originating 
in a protest against heathenism. 

Some see analogous ideas in the prohibition of 
‘unlawful mixtures.’ Sowing a field with two 
kinds of seed made the whole crop holy, that is, 
taboo. Linen and wool might not be used in the 
same garment; the clothing proper to one sex 
might not be worn by the other; an ox and an 
ass might not be yoked together to the plough; 
nor must cattle gender with a diverse kind (Dt 
995-9-11, Tv 191%), Parallels cannot here be quoted 


* Women after childbirth and their offspring are more or 
less tabooed all the world over’ (Frazer, é.c. iii. 463). See also 
Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Rel. 74, 75. 

ἡ See Jevons, U.c. 75, 76; Tylor, @.¢. ii. 431. 

t For savage purifications see Tylor, 1.0. 432, 433. . 

§ The Australian black-fellows of the interior, quite un- 
civilized as they are, have developed a most elaborate system 
of forbidden degrees (see Spencer and Gillen, Z.c, ch. ii). | 

|| Bertholet thinks they were the offspring of the mixed 
marriages in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is question- 
able if the chapter is so late as that, and the reference in the 
same context to Moab and Ammon confirms the other view. _ 

4 ‘This is not a mere rule of conventional propriety, but is 
directed against those simulated changes of sex which occur 
in Canaanite and Syrian heathenism’ (W. R. Smith, OTIC 
365). 
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so easily. The Kamschatkans at the beginning of 
the 18th cent. had a taboo on cooking fish and 
flesh in the same pot.* Frazer gives several ex- 
amples of taboo on mixing different kinds of food 
in the stomach (/.c. ii. 336, 337). Baentsch says 
that mingling of stuffs from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms played a réle in magic. 

Possibly we should regard as an extension of the 
law of issues, the uncleanness of the human excreta. 
Ezekiel protests against using human excrement 
for fuel with which to bake bread, on the ground 
of the uncleanness that would then be communi- 
cated to the food, and is permitted to substitute 
animal excrement, which apparently was not defil- 
ing, or defiling in a much slighter degree, and is 
often used now in Syria for fuel (Ezk 415 1, The 
law in Dt 2312-14, directed to secure cleanness in the 
camp, is regarded by some as a mere impracticable 
refinement of a theorist. But numerous savage 
parallels may be quoted for this as for all the 
Hebrew war taboos. Frazer says that the rules of 
ceremonial purity prescribed for Hebrew warriors 
are ‘identical with rules observed by Maoris and 
Australian black-fellows on the warpath.’ The 

recise rule in question is found among Austra- 
ians, Melanesians, South Africans, and Fijians. 
Frazer suggests that the original motive in the 
case of the Hebrews was identical with the avowed 
motive of savages, ‘a fear lest the enemy should 
obtain the refuse of their persons, and thus be 
enabled to work their destruction by magic’ (d.c. i. 
328).t It is not necessary to appeal to savages; 
the same custom is found among the Arabs (Wellh. 
d.c. p. 173). We should perhaps bring under the 
same law the prohibition of woollen garments to 
the priests, because they caused sweat (Ezk 4417: 18), 
The clause ‘they shall not gird themselves with 
anything that causeth sweat’ is regarded by Cornill 
and Toy as a gloss, and the translation is a little 
uncertain; but it correctly represents what must 
have been the object of the prohibition, as is shown 
by the Syrian and Egyptian parallels. A law of 
decency underlies the requirement in Ezekiel and 
P that the priests should wear linen drawers. This 
was a survival of the feeling that the deity dwelt 
in the altar, and that the person must not be ex- 
poeed to it (Ezk 4415, Ex 2842 8, Ly 010 164). In the 

ook of the Covenant the same result was secured 
by the prohibition of steps up to the altar (Ex 20%6, 
see W. R. Smith, OT/JC? p. 338). 

(6) Uncleanness connected with food. — The 
article Food deals very fully with much of this 
subject, and it is unnecessary to repeat in detail 
what is said there. Naturally, however, questions 
arise in this article that do not arise in an article 
on Food. The taboos on food among savage 
peoples are very numerous. These cannot be 
explained as due to sanitary considerations or as 
the expression of natural diseust. The reason is 
religious. It is very probable that many cases 
are to be explained as originating in totemism.+ 
But it is not only among savages that such restric- 
tions on food are found. They survive among 
many civilized peoples of antiquity — Indians, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Greeks, and others. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen, the distinction between clean 
and unclean food was not known to the ancient 
Arabs; they recognized only usual and unusual 
(¢.c. 168, 169). At the same time, taboos in some 
sense seem from Wellhausen’s own statements to 


* Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 109. 

+ Hair and nail parings are often buried with great precaution, 
for a similar reason. The ‘hill of foreskins’ (Jos 53), according 
to one interpretation of its meaning, would be a Hebrew parallel 
(cf. 2430 LXX). 

t See W. R. Smith, Kinship, ch. viii. and pp. 304-811, OTC 2 
366, 367, RS2 passim; Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of 
Central Australia, 167-169, 202-211, 467, 468; Jevons, Introd. 
to the History of Rel. 102, 116-127. 
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have been recognized. Still in this, as in some 
other respects, the Hebrews preserve the more 
primitive type.* In the Flood story (J*) the dis- 
tinction between clean animals and animals not 
clean is presupposed as known, though the tech- 
nical word for unclean (x>») 15 not used (Gn 7? 8”), 
P, on the contrary, represents man as hitherto 
vegetarian ; and when animal food is first permitted, 
no restriction is made, except that the blood should 
not be eaten, since it was the vehicle of the life 
(Gn 129 95:95. We have lists of clean and unclean 
animals in Dt 144 and Lv 11.+ 

The criterion for clean beasts, that they must 
part the hoof and chew the eud, should probably 
be regarded as a late attempt to define a class by 
a single formula, the members of which had already 
been selected on other grounds. The camel, hare, 
and coney (ffyrax Syriacus) are pronounced un- 
clean, because while they chew the cud they do 
not part the hoof, and the swine for the opposite 
reason. ‘The camel was eaten by the Arabs and 
used in sacrifices: it may conceivably have been 
excluded on this latter account. There are traces 
of a belief in Arabia ‘that camels, or, at all events, 
certain breeds of camels, were of demoniace origin’ 
(W. R. Smith, &S? 283, η. 2). The Aare was prob- 
ably a sacred animal, for ‘hares’ heads were worn 
as amulets by Arab women’ (W. R. Smith, 2.6. 
382), and the foot was used as a charm against 
demons (Kinship, 211). While the Arabs eat it, 
the other inhabitants of Syria, the Turks and the 
Armenians, abstain from it, and the Parsees regard 
it as the uncleanest of animals; the ancient Britons 
regarded it as taboo, ‘gustare fas non putant’ (Ces. 
de Β. α΄. v.12. See Dillm. and Kalisch, Leviticus, 
li. 55). It was supposed to menstruate, and was 
thus assimilated to mankind. It was regarded as 
very lascivious (cf. Barn. 10) The coney (Hyrax 
Syriacus) is still avoided for food by Christians 
and Mohammedans in Abyssinia. In the Sinai 
peninsula it, with the panther, is believed to have 
been originally human, and he who eats its flesh, 
it is said, will never see his parents again (W. R. 
Smith, #S? 88, 444). There is much evidence to 
show that the swine was a holy animal. While 
forbidden food to the Semites, the taboo was 
variously explained as due to its holiness or un- 
cleanness. Jt was eaten only in such mystic sacri- 
fices as are described in Is 65°° 66%", The Egyp- 
tians regarded it as highly taboo, not only as food, 


*In spite of this, there is one important respect in which the 
primitive type seems not to be preserved. TFrequeutly certain 
foods are taboo to people in various stages of life or certain 
physical conditions, or again to particular orders of people. 
Elaborate rules may be found in Spencer and Gillen, J.c. 256, 
467-473 ; Frazer, 2c. 1.391. Only slight survivals are to be found 
among the Hebrews, e.g. taboo on wine and whatever comes 
from the grape, imposed on the Nazirite, and his mother before 
his birth, and the prohibition of wine to the priests before offer- 
ing. With such slight exceptions, the food taboos are binding on 
all Israelites. In this connexion Saul's taboo on eating food till 
evening, unwittingly violated by Jonathan (1S 142431), may be 
referred to, We naturally sympathize with Jonathan’s common- 
sense criticism ; but this was somewhat rationalistic for that age, 
and the writer represents J” as too much offended by its trans- 
gression to answer when consulted. Saul wished by this strong 
taboo to assure supernatural aid, such as would be cheaply 
purchased by the impaired efficiency of his men. 

{ The relation between these laws is disputed. Some regard 
the law in Deut. as a secondary addition. It seems at least 
probable that the two sections are mutually independent; and 
it is not unlikely that they draw on oral or written torah of the 
priests. Driver and White assign Lv 11?-23.4147 to H. Baentsch 
(‘Handkom.’ H2z.-Lev.) objects that the passages exhibit too 
little of H’s phraseology. Yor a very elaborate analysis see 
Oxf. Hex. ad loc., and art. Leviticus, 

t ‘I take it, however, that the eating of camel’s flesh continued 
to be regarded by the Arabs as in some sense a religious act, 
even when it was no longer associated with a formal act of 
sacrifice; for abstinence from the flesh of camels and wild asses 
was prescribed by Symeon Stylites to his Saracen converts : and 
traces of an idolatrous significance in feasts of camel’s flesh 
appear in Mohammedan tradition’ (W. R. Smith, ζ. 6. 283). 

§ On the Yorkshire superstition of the close connexion between 
hares and witches see Frazer, /.c. iii. 408. 
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but to touch; yet once a year sacrificed it to the 
moon and Osiris, and ate the flesh. Its identifica- 
tion with the demon Set or Typhon, the enemy of 
Osiris, is probably a degradation from its original 
identification with Osiris himself. Among the 
Syrians it seems to have been regarded as an in- 
carnation of Tammuz. Its flesh was also taboo to 
worshippers of Attis. It was further supposed to 
possess magical powers. ἢ 

The criterion that clean animals must be rumi- 
nants with cloven hoof excluded the ass, horse, 
and dog, and all beasts of prey. The ass seems 
from Jg 6* to have been commonly used for food : 
the Midianites ‘left no sustenance in Israel, neither 
sheep, nor ox, nor ass’ (cf. 2 K 6%). The Arabs 
seem to have regarded it as a sacred animal, and 
it was forbidden to his converts by Symeon Stylites, 
just as our abstinence from horse-flesh is due to the 
prohibition to Christian converts from the worship 
of Odin, to whom it was sacrificed. The story that 
the Jews worshipped the ass may point to the 
worship of it in Syria. The flesh and hoofs were 
used for magical purposes by the Arabs (see W. R. 
Smith, Kinship, 308; 532 468). The horse was 
little used by the Hebrews, even in war; probably 
the uncleanness of the ass would be felt to extend 
to it. Josiah ‘took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun’ (2 K 23); 
this connexiou with idolatry may account for its 
uncleanness. Four horses were cast into the sea 
at Rhodes at the annual feast of the sun (W. R. 
Smith, RS? 293). The dog seems to be sacred from 
the reference to its use in the mysteries (Is 66°). 
Among the Harranians dogs were said in the 
mysteries to be the brothers of men. They seem 
alsu to have been sacred among the Carthaginians 
and Phoenicians. ‘In Moslem countries dogs are 
still regarded with a curious mixture of respect 
and contempt’ (W. R. Smith, é.c. 291, 292).+ 
Beasts of prey were naturally regarded as unclean, 
because they fed on the blood as well as the flesh 
of their victims. Most of the unclean birds were 
birds of prey or fed on carrion. Others lived in 
ruins, and were regarded as companions of the 
demons who haunted them. (For the ostrich as 
a demon οἵ. W. R. Smith, éZ.c. 129, n. 2). It is 
curious to observe how unclean birds mentioned 
in these lists are catalogued with the uncanny 
monsters which are to dwell in the ruins of 
Babylon (Is 137+”, Jer 50%) or Edom (Is 341-16), 
No list of clean birds is given. See article Foop 
for those that were eaten. It need only be men- 
tioned that the dove was permitted, though to the 
Syrians taboo in a high degree.§ 

Fish also were taboo to the Syrians, who regarded 
ulcers as the penalty for eating them (W. R. Smith, 
l.c. 292, 449). The Hebrews did not sacrifice, but 
were permitted to eat them. The only restriction 
was that fish without fins and scales might not be 
eaten. The reason was, no doubt, their snake-like 
appearance, the serpent being unclean (see Foon). 

Further, in the Law of Holiness (H) ‘ swarming 
things’ (see art. CREEPING THINGS, where the two 


* See Movers, Die Phénizier, i. 218-220 (where several further 
exx. are collected); W. R. Smith, 2.6. 153, 218, 290, 291, 411, 
475; Frazer, lc. ii. 299-311; Jevons, Z.c. 118, ἢ. 3; the very 
ia discussion in Kalisch, Leviticus, pt. ii. 79-93; also art. 
"ood, 

t According to Ex 3420 (JE) the firstling of an ass had to be 
redeemed with a lamb, but if not redeemed its neck must be 
broken. The later law (Lv 2727) prescribed that an unclean 
firstling should be redeemed at the priest’s valuation, plus one- 
fifth, but if not redeemed it must be sold. 

{ Frazer mentions that the dog is regarded by the Ojibways 
: τ unclean, and yet in some respects as holy’ (πο. Brit.9 art. 
* Taboo’). 

§ W. R. Smith, Kinship, 196; RS2 219. The author points out 
that though a ‘clean’ bird in legal times, we never read of itin 
OT as an article of diet. L 
i by a meal, but in burnt-offerings and sin-offerings, which 

ad a connexion with mystical sacrifices (p. 294). 


It was pot used for sacrifices accom- | 


terms so translated are distinguished) are forbidden 
(Lv 11%“), What was included under this term 
may be seen in the article mentioned (vol. i. 518°). 
The prohibition of reptiles is explained by the 
superstitions universally attached to serpents. The 
Arabs frequently regarded them as demoniacal, 
and identified them with the jinn (W. R. Smith, 
d.c. 120, 121, 129, 130, 442, Kinship, 197 ; and especi- 
ally Wellh. 2.6. 152-155).* The serpent of Gn 3 
uUlustrates the demoniacal nature of these reptiles. 
It is curious that the list in Deuteronomy speaks 
only of ‘winged swarming things,’ by which appar- 
ently winged insects are meant. These are re- 
garded as unclean also in P(Lv 11”, unless this 
belongs to H), for the phrase ‘winged swarming 
creatures that go on all fours’ seems to mean the 
same as ‘winged swarming creatures.’ Four kinds 
of locusts are permitted for food (see Foon, 
Locust). Whether this is a variation from Dt 14 
is uncertaiu. On the one hand, the rule in the 
latter passage seems to admit of no exception. On 
the other, the term translated ‘fowls’ in Dt 14” 
may be used in this restricted sense of ‘ winged 
swarming things,’ in which case the meaning will 
be that certain winged insects are clean and lawful 
food, Inserted in Lv 11 we have a list of things 
the carcases of which produce uncleanness through 
contact (vv.24-38), This list includes the unclean 
quadrupeds, and of swarming things—the weasel, 
the mouse, certain lizards, and the chameleon. 

It is curious that the list is not more extensive, especially as 
the author enters on a casuistical discussion of details. The 
swarming things mentioned were regarded as demoniacal, the 
mouse is coupled with the swine in Is 6617 ag eaten in the 
mysteries there denounced (see W. R. Smith, Kinship, 302, 
303, RS2 293; A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1893), 103-120). 
This section is probably a later addition, not at all on the 
ground that pollution by contact is a late refinement of pollu- 
tion by eating, for taboo on contact is very ancient, but because 
of its casuistry and its interruption of the context. Touching 
involves uncleanness till the evening, bearing the carcass of the 
quadrupeds induces uncleanness in a deeper degree; fpr not 
only is the person unclean till the evening, but he must wash 
his clothes. The carcases of swarming things infect with un- 
cleanness all clothing or vessels, and the food in them. The 
vessels are unclean till the evening, and must be steeped in 
water. If made of earthenware they must be broken, as the 
uncleanness would sink into the pores. A fountain or cistern, 
however, remained clean, though whatever touched the unclean 
thing (1.6. to remove it) became unclean. Seed was not polluted 


by contact, unless water, by which it would soak in, had been 
put upon it. 


Contact with a clean beast that died a natural 
death produced uncleanness till the evening. Eat- 
ing of it or carrying it involved the washing of 
clothes in addition. In Ly 17" bathing of the 
body is also required. 

This law is made to apply to the stranger as 
well as the home-born. In Dt 14”! the prohibition 
is made absolute for the Hebrews, and based on 
their holiness to J”. But the flesh of such animals 
may be given to the stranger who is sojourning 
in Israel, or sold to the foreigner.t It must 
be remembered that the law is not sanitary, 
but ritual; there was therefore no reason why a 
taboo, binding on the holy people, should be 
imposed on those who are not members of it. 
For the priestly legislators the land is holy, be- 
cause J” ‘walle in it, and therefore those who are 
in it, Israelites or not, must observe precautions 
against uncleanness. The priests are forbidden to 
eat such food absolutely (Lv 22°). The reason was 
that the flesh had still the blood within it. Blood 
was always prohibited (1S 14%, Dt 12%, Gn 9%, 
Ly 17! 3!7 ete.), but the prohibition seems not 
always to have been observed (15 14%, Ezk 33”). 
It, with the fat, was regarded by primitive peoples 
as in a special sense the seat of life, and in ordi- 


* For India see Frazer, The Golden Bough?, i. 456, 457. ; 

+ In Ex 2231 (JE) ‘ flesh that is torn of beasts in the field’ is 
not to be eaten, because the Hebrews are holy to J” ; it must be 
east to the dogs. 
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nary sacrifice was made over to the deity. It is 
probable, however, that in the earliest type of 
sacrifice it was devoured by the worshippers, and 
in the mystic sacrifices that are referred to in Is 
65. 66 this feature reappeared. The breaking of 
the dog’s neck was a killing of it without shedding 
the blood (see, further, under FooD, SACRIFICE).* 

The ‘sinew of the thigh’ is said in Gn 32%? not 
to be eaten by the Israelites, though no reference 
is made to this in the Law. It became taboo 
through the touch of Jacob’s Divine antagonist. 
Probably, as W. R. Smith suggests, ‘ the thigh is 
a seat of life and procreative power’ (2S? 380).t 

The thrice repeated (Ex 23" 8456. Dt 147!) taboo 
on seething a kid in its mother’s milk is discussed 
in the articles Foop, GoAT. Here it is necessary 
to add only what is required by the nature of this 
article. 


We may safely set aside the view that the rule rests on 
sentimental considerations. It is directed against some re- 
ligious or magical practice in connexion with the dish. The 
common explanation that goat’s milk was used to produce 
fruitful crops, while true in itself, does not account for this 
special prohibition. W. R. Smith suggests that milk was a 
substitute for blood, so that this dish would violate the taboo 
on blood (3.6. 221). But neither does this explain why it is ὦ 
kid so prepared that is forbidden. If goat’s milk possessed 
magical qualities, these might be supposed to be present also 
in a sucking kid. The combination of the two doubles the 
magical intensity, and we may suppose that the rite condemned 
was originally pastoral rather than agricultural. The subsequent 
use of goat’s milk in agriculture is a natural application of 
a pastoral charm for fruitfulness. The question may further 
be raised whether it has not been too hastily assumed that 
‘mother’s milk’ means simply goat’s milk, t.¢. the milk of any 
goat. The physical blood relation between the kid and its 
dam would make the magic more efficacious, doubling 1t in 
upon itself. 


As examples of the care with which the Jews 
practised these laws, Dn 18, To 1, Jth 12)2, 
Ad. Est 14”, 1 Mac 19-6, 2 Mac 68 7} may be 
quoted. 

The ultimate origin of the uncleanness of certain 
animals probably lies in the fact that they were 
totems of primitwe Semites. Itis true that some 
of the greatest Semitic scholars doubt if the 
Semites passed through the totem stage. Egyp- 
tologists also seem to be unanimous in denying 
that totemism ever prevailed in Egypt. But it is 
a question on which the anthropologist also, with 
the comparative method, must be consulted ; and 
Ntobertson Smith, the chief defender of the theory 
in question, spoke with the authority not only of 
a most eminent Semitist, but that of an expert 
anthropologist. The theory gains much of its 
plausibility from the light and order it brings to 
a number of otherwise obscure and incoherent 
facts. That the unclean foods are so numerous 
is perhaps due to the very heterogeneous origin of 
the Hebrew people, the totems of many stocks 
being regarded as forbidden food by the united 
nation. At the same time it must be remembered 
that among savage races totem stocks exist side 
by side in the same community, without necessarily 
tabooing each other’s totems, though they may 
avoid the ostentation with which they feast on 
the totem of an enemy. Further, even in totem 
clans there are taboos on food at certain stages 
of life or in certain conditions, which are otherwise 
lawful food. We need not, of course, look for 
actual totemism in the historical period of the 
Hebrew people. Butif the Semites passed through 
totemism, numerous survivals must be expected, 
and part at least of the prohibitions probably are 
to be accounted for in this way. ‘Two principles, 
however, even in this case, may have been at 


* See W. R. Smith, Kinship, 309, 310, RS2 234, 235, 338-352 ; 
Frazer, ἔς, i. 353-362 ; Jevons, l.c. 78, 74. 

ἡ ¥or the same taboo among the N. American Indians, 
accounted for by a mythical story, see Frazer, d.e. ii, 419-421. 
Kaffir men also will not eat it, it is ‘sent to the principal boy at 
the kraal, who with his companions consider it as their right.’ 


work. The lists in Deuteronomy and Leviticus 
may include food traditionally taboo. In this 
case the Law simply endorses, as in so many 
instances, ancient practices. But they may also 
forbid food, not on the ground of immemorial 
custom, but because its use in heathen rites con- 
stituted a religious danger to Israel. It ought to 
be added that the proof of the demoniacal or 
magical qualities attaching to certain unlawful 
foods in no way conflicts with their totem char- 
acter. On the contrary, as is well illustrated by 
the connexion between the jinn and the wild beasts 
among the Arabs, these qualities are probably 
attributed to them in virtue of their original 
totem significance. 

(c) Uncleanness connected with leprosy. — This 
disease and the purifications after cure are 80 
thoroughly dealt with in the article LEPROSY 
that it is unnecessary to add more here than a 
few supplementary remarks. For the view there 
mentioned, that the leper was regarded as the 
victim, in a peculiar degree, of a stroke of God, 
like the man hanged on a tree, ‘accursed of God,’ 
we may compare the euphemistic name for it 
among the Arabs, ‘the blessed disease,’ mubdraka 
(Wellh. 2.6. 199). The man ‘smitten by God’ 
necessarily becomes unclean. We find examples 
of a belief among savages that leprosy may be 
caused by eating the totem animal, though it must 
be added that other diseases might be so incurred, 
skin diseases, however, predominating. With 
this we should compare the fact that the Egyp- 
tians, to whom the swine was taboo in a high 
degree, thought that drinking pig’s milk caused 
leprosy (Irazer, /.c. 11. 806, 307). The rules laid 
down for lepers corresponded to those prescribed 
for mourners; perhaps the feeling entered in that 
leprosy was a living death. The ritual of releasing 
the live bird into the open field, rests on a similar 
idea to that expressed in the ‘goat for Azazel.’ A 
similar custom was practised by widows in Arabia 
on release from the uncleanness of widowhood, at 
the end of a year.* The bird is said to have died. 
An Assyrian parallel is, ‘May the bird to heaven 
cause it (my groaning) to ascend’ (#P ix. 51). It 
seems strange that a guilt-offering should be 
required. Nowack (Heb. Arch. ii. 289) thinks the 
author regarded a sin-offering as inadmissible in 
this very peculiar rite, and further took the rite 
over from an earlier time, and did not freely 
create it (see, further, LEPROSY). 

(«) Uneleanness connected with death.—This also 
is familiar among primitive peoples. That the 
numerous rites which have grown up around the 
dead express partly a horror of the spirit and 
dread of its return, is true.t But there are many 
examples of rites designed to continue with the 
dead the communion held with them while living.t 
Frequently the taboos on the dead are attributed 
to ancestor-worsliup ; but this view seems improb- 
able, for we find the taboo more widely prevalent 
than it is likely ancestor-worship ever was,—and 
the proofs for this among the Hebrews are certain 
not stringent. The taboos rest on the belief that 
the soul survives the body, and lingers near its 


* Wellh. ζ.0. 1713; W. R. Smith, ζ.σ. 422. The reference to 
Frazer, ¢.c., in the article LEPpRosy, corresponds to iii. 15 in the 
second edition. 

t Frazer, 1.0. i. 325, etc. ; Tylor, ζ.6, ii, 25-27; W.R. Smith, 
ζ.6. 836, ἢ. 2, 369, 370, 

τ. R. Smith, 2.6. 322, 323, 370. ‘While the rudest nations 
seek to keep up their connection with the beloved dead, they 
also believe that very dangerous influences hover round death- 
beds, corpses, and graves, and many funeral ceremonies are ob- 
served as safeguards against these’ (336, n. 2). ‘There is a 
tendency at present, in one school of anthropologists, to explain 
all death customs as due to fear of ghosts. But among the 
Semites, at any rate, almost all death customs, from the kissing 
of the corpse (Gn 50!) onwards, are dictated by an affection that 
endures beyond the grave’ (223), See, also, Tylor, Zc. 32-34 


" (especially the pathetic dirge there quoted); Jevons, ζ.6. 46-58, 
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earthly house or its grave. How serious the 
danger was taken to be, is clear from the highly in- 
fectious character attributed to it.* This prevails, 
probably, among all savage peoples. The Hebrews 
are in this respect more primitive than the Arabs. 
Among the latter, mourning does not usually make 
unclean; and in Islam contact with the corpse 
does not defile, though it is doubtful if this rule 
prevailed among the ancient Arabs (Wellh. ἐ.6. 
171, 172). Such eases, among the Hebrews, as 
those of contact with the carcases of animals have 
already been dealt with. The human corpse was 
regarded by them as most defiling. Although we 
have no very early evidence, it is unquestionable, 
in view of the savage parallels, that they always 
had this belief, and, in more primitive times, 
probably in a much intenser form. The late 
codification of the laws in no way disproves, in 
itself, the antiquity of the observances. 

The fullest legislation on the subject is to be 
found in Nul9(P). It is there enjoined that every 
one who touches ‘ the dead body of a man shall be 
unclean seven days.’ If a man die in his tent, 
every one who is in the tent, or who enters it, is 
unclean for seven days; and any vessel standing 
open in the tent is unclean. In the open field 
actual contact is necessary to produce defilement. 
But such contact was not merely with a body dead 
by the sword or natural death, but even with a 
bone or the grave. Hence it became customary 
to whiten graves, that they might be readily 
avoided and involuntary uncleanness not be con- 
tracted (Mt 2377, Lk 114). The striking illustration 
of the infectious uncleanness of the corpse given 
in Hag 2-8 has been already referred to. The 
law in Nu 1952 is that whatever the person thus 
unelean touches shall be unclean, and the person 
who touches this object shall be unclean till even. 
In Nu 5? those unclean by the touch of a corpse 
are put out of the camp along with lepers and 
those who have issues. Josiah defiled the altars at 
the high places with dead men’s bones (2 K 23'8-?°), 
Similarly, the dead bodies of Gog’s host defiled 
the land, which was cleansed only by their burial 
(Ezk 391-16), In old Israel the kings were buried 
close to the temple, a practice warmly denounced 
by Ezekiel as detiling it (437°). Bloodshed defiles 
the land, and the uncleanness can be removed only 
by the blood of him that shed it (Nu 35*).+ Hence 
warriors, while holy persons, as already shown, 
were rendered unclean by the slaughter of men in 
war. Thus, after the slaughter of the Midianites, 
those who had killed any one or touched the slain 
had to remain outside the camp seven days, puri- 
fying themselves on the third and seventh day. 
Every thing that could endure fire was passed 
through it, but was also purified with the water of 
separation. All that could not endure the fire was 
passed through water. Clothes had to be washed 
on the seventh day (Nu 31%). Some of the 
taboos on warriors have been already discussed. 
The present rule is relegated by some to the class 
of legal refinements which had never any existence 
in the national life. Here, again, the comparative 
method warns us against too hasty a conclusion. 
Even more stringent rules are found among 

** Among the Maorisany one who had handled a corpse, helped 
to convey it to the grave, or touched a dead man’s bones, was 
cut off from all intercourse, and almost all communication, with 
mankind. He could not enter any house, or come into contact 
with any person or thing, without utterly bedevilling them. ... 
And when, the dismal term of his seclusion being over, the 
mourner was about to mix with his fellows once more, all the 
dishes he had used in his seclusion were diligently smashed, and 
all the garments he had worn were carefully thrown away, lest 
they should spread the contagion of his defilement among 
others’ (Frazer, i.c. 1. 323, 324; Jevons, fc. 57, 58, 76-78). 

+t When the offender was unknown, guilt was purged from the 
land by the ritual of the heifer, whose neck was broken in an 


uncultivated valley with running water (Dt 211-9), See HEIFER; 
Driver, ad loc.; and W. R. Smith, ζ.6. 370, 371. 


savages.” Their origin seems to be due to dread 
of vengeance from the ghosts of the slain. Among 
the taboos to which the Nazirite was subject was 
that on contact with the dead. This and the puri- 
fication prescribed for its violation are fully dis- 
cussed in the art. N AZIRITE. 

The priest, according to Ezekiel, must come at 
no dead person to delile himself, except parent, 
child, brother, or unmarried sister.t In the case 
of the death of such a relative, even after he is 
cleansed he must wait seven days, and then, on 
entering the sanctuary, he must offer a sin-offering 
(Ezk 44°57), A curious relaxation of the law of 
uncleanness is that those who are unclean by con- 
tact with a dead body may yet eat the passover 
(Nu 9513, Certain mourning customs also pro- 
duced uncleanness. Hence the Israelite, when 
offering his charity tithe, was required to affirm 
that he had not eaten of it while mourning, nor 
removed it from his house while unclean, nor given 
of it for the dead (Dt 26). If he had eaten of it 
in his mourning, it would have contracted his 
uncleanness.t The reference to giving it for the 
dead is of uncertain meaning. The sense may be 
that he has not sent it to the friends of the de- 
ceased for a funeral feast (which would make the 
whole tithe unclean), or that he has not (in 80- 
cordance with a very widespread custom) placed 
some of it in the tomb to serve the spirit for food 
on its road to Shéél, or that he has not used it in 
sacrifices to the dead (ef. Jer 16’, itself an obscure 
passage). ‘Tle bread of mourners is referred to in 
Hos 94 as causing uncleanness. Other mourning 
customs, such as cuttings in the flesh, or making 
baldness between the eyes for the dead, are for- 
bidden in Dt 14!, Lv 19%, as incompatible with the 
holiness of the people of J”. Both are well-known 
savage customs,§ and were regarded as legitimate 
signs of mourning (Jer 16°, Ezk 718, Is 22!) appar- 
ently down to the time of Ezekiel (see CUTTINGS 
IN THE FLESH, MOURNING). The mourning cus- 
tom for the captive whom the Israelite (Dt 21!) 
takes to wife is interesting. The shaving of head 
and paring of nails remove the uncleanness of 
mourning (ef. the shaving of hair in the es 
of the leper, Lv 14°). A similar rite was performe 
by widows in Arabia after the twelve months they 
spent in a hut outside the camp, neither dressing 
the hair nor cutting the nails. || 

Purification from the uncleanness caused by a 
dead body was effected by the ‘water of separa- 
tion,’ made by pouring water on the ashes of a red 
heifer (Nu 19). The heifer was completely burnt, 
along with cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet. The 
burning of the blood in this rite is unique; it 
was clearly intended to communicate an intenser 
sanctity to the ashes. The ashes were kept in a 
clean place outside the camp, and ‘living water’ 
was poured on them. Then the unclean was 

* Frazer, d.c. 331-339. The account of the Pima Indians is 
especially noteworthy as showing that taboos far more ‘im- 
practicable’ than those enjoined in Nu 31 are actually observed. 
The uncleanness and purification prescribed in this passage for 
warriors after the return from battle are similar to those recog: 
nized over a very wide area. 

+ Unmarried sister, because marriage was regarded as trans- 
ferring her to the husband’s family, The same feeling underlies 
the law that the priest’s daughter on marriage to a stranger 
loses the right to eat of the heave-offerings of the holy things 
(Ly 2212). Women could not eat of the sin-offering (Lv 6535), 
guilt-offering (76), or meal-offering (618), on account of their high 
sanctity. 

t For taboos on mourners and mourning customs see Frazer, 
l.c. i. 388, 389; W. R. Smith, 2.6. 322-326, 336; Wellh. Zc. 170, 
171, 177 ff. ; Spencer and Gillen, 1.6, 499, 500-507, 509. 

§ See, for example, Spencer and Gillen, ζ.0. 609, 510. 

| W. RB. Smith, 1.6. 428, 447; Wellh. ζ.6. 171. The meaning of 
the custom is clearly brought out by Frazer, /.c. i. 888, 389. He 
quotes parallels from mourning customs in ancient India, 
Borneo, and the West Coast of Africa. It is very instructive, as 
throwing light on the underlying idea, that moral uncleanness 
is purged away in some cases by the shaving off of all the hair 
and bathing in the sacred stream. 
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sprinkled by a clean person on the third and the 
seventh days, and on the latter he washed his 
clothes and bathed his body, and was clean at even. 
The priest who superintended the slaughter and 
burning of the heifer, and the man who burned 
her, had to wash their clothes, bathe, and be 
unclean till even. He who gathered the ashes had 
to wash his clothes, and be unclean till even; he 
who sprinkled the water had to wash his clothes, 
and he who touched it was unclean till even (see, 
further, art. ReD HEIFER). The purifications pre- 
scribed after the slaughter of the Midianites (Nu 
311-4), including fire for metal, have been already 
referred to. 

111. UNCLEANNESS AND RITUAL. — Throughout 
the history of Israel uncleanness disqualilied a 
man for the worship of God. David’s absence 
from the sacred festival was fully accounted for 
by the supposition of his uncleanness (1 8 20°) ; 
Jeremiah was ‘restrained,’ probably by unclean- 
ness, and could not go into the temple (Jer 36°). 
The idea has undergone an ethical transformation 
when the song of the seraphim and the smoke of 
the Divine resentment (?) make the heart of Isaiah 
quail at the consciousness that in his moral im- 
purity he has dared to cross the temple threshold 
(Is 6°"), In spite of HEzekiel’s complaints that 
the priests had not caused the people to discern 
between the clean and the unclean (22%), it is clear 
that some rules were all along observed. Yet 
these permitted practices which, from the stand- 
point of Judaism, were highly irregular. Uncircum- 
cised foreigners were allowed to enter the sanctuary 
(Jazk 447), Ezekiel insists that this shall be 
absolutely forbidden in the future (443). Uncir- 
cumcision in the male worshipper was regarded 
as uncleanness, as a state which precluded him 
from communion with God. So we read that into 
the restored Jerusalem, the holy city, there shall 
come no more the uncircumcised and the unclean 
(Is 521). The rule is strongly enforced in the Law. 
Similarly, the unclean may not pass along the holy 
way by which pilgrims come up to the temple 
(Is 358). The sacred feasts may be observed by any 
clean Israelite. The meat of the peace-offerings 
may be eaten by any clean person, but any one 
eating with his uncleanness upon him will be cut 
off by the stroke of Divine judgment (Lv 7!%?4),* 
On the other hand, both clean and unclean were 
permitted to eat the flesh of sacrificial animals if 
they were not brought in sacrifice (Dt 12% 15°), 
but the blood had to be poured out on the earth 
as water. Naturally, uncleanness disqualified the 
priests for eating holy things (Lv 22°-?, cf. Is 52"). 
If, further, the sacred food touched anything 
unclean, it might not be eaten (Lv 77%). 

A very interesting law is that forbidding an iron 
tool to be used on the stones of which the altar is 
constructed (Ex 20%, Dt 275° Jos 81). Exodus, it 
is true, does not mention iron; it simply forbids 
the altar to be polluted by the use of a tool to hew 
the stones, But the point of the prohibition lies 
in the reference to iron. It can scarcely be that 
the requirement that the stones shall be unhewn 
is a protest against the intrusion of culture into 
religion. Nor can there be any question of offend- 
ing the deity that dwelt in the stone, for it is not 
a monolith, but a structure built out of several 
stones, that the author has in view. Nor is the 
use of iron in war and its consequent connexion 
with death regarded as unfitting it for the service 
of God (in this case 1 Ch 998 might be compared). 
The taboo on iron in ritual is very widely observed. 
It is wholly due to ‘the conservatism of the re- 


* The apparent exception to this principle already mentioned, 
that the unclean by touch of a dead body might eat the pass- 
over, is partially accounted for by the fact that in P the passover 
is nob considered a sacrifice (cf. 2 Ch 3017-20, Ezr 620), 
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ligious instinct.? Long after iron came into 
common use in daily life, the dread of innovation 
in religion forbade it to be employed in ritual. 
Hence bronze knives continued to be used in 
religious ceremonies after iron knives were in 
common use. But it is even more striking that 
survivals from the Stone Age should persist into 
the Iron Age than that we should have survivals 
from the Bronze Age. Yet of this there are several 
examples. The true parallel to the prohibition of 
the iron tool on the altar is Zipporah’s circum- 
cision of her son with a flint (Ex 4°), and Joshua’s 
circumcision of the Israelites with flint knives 
(Jos 5? 3).* 

Lastly, the references to foreign lands as unclean 
have a ritual significance. Palestine was the only 
land in which J“ could be worshipped with sacrifice 
and offering, unless soil were actually taken from 
the clean into the unclean land, as was done by 
Naaman (2 K 5"), whose point of view, we need 
not doubt, was shared by ordinary Israelites. 
Exile was therefore regarded with dread, for it 
severed the connexion of the worshipper with his 
God. And since neither tithe nor first-fruit could 
be offered, the crops remained unclean, and those 
in an unclean land were compelled to eat unclean 
food (Hos 95" 4), 

iv. UNCLEANNESS IN NT.—Since nothing in the 
Law touched the daily life of the Jew at so many 
points as the laws of uncleanness and purification, 
and that not only in the Dispersion (where the 
sacrificial system could not legally be practised) 
but in Palestine itself, it was natural that the 
scribes should develop the rules concerning it with 
the most painful minuteness. Casuistry, in fact, 
ran riot in this inviting field. The NT has many 
references to the laws of purification, and the 
largest of the six books of the Mishna (navy 1) is 
devoted to this subject. Thirty chapters in it are 
devoted to the single subject of vessels. The rules 
went far beyond anything laid down in even the 
most casuistical Pentateuch laws. This is shown 
most of allin the regulations about the Washing 
of Hands. It was granted that these were not 
found in the Law, but were only traditions of the 
elders; yet they were very strictly enforced. The 
chief point to observe is that the hands were 
washed before food although they might be cere- 
monially clean. At first adopted by the Pharisees, 
it became a practice almost universal among Jews. 
Probably its origin was to prevent any contact 
with food when the person might have uncon- 
sciously contracted defilement. If the hands were 
known to be unclean, two washings before food 
were required. It also became custoinary to wash 
the hands after food; and some Pharisees, in- 
genious in discovering new ways of self-righteous- 
ness, washed between the courses. The washing 
of the hands was performed by pouring, the hands 
being held with the fingers up, so that the unclean- 
ness might be washed down away from the fingers. 
The water had to run down to the wrist, else the 
ceremony was ineffectual (Edersheim thinks that 
in Mk 7? we should translate πυγμῇ, ‘to the wrist’; 
but see Swete’s note). Wehave a further reference 
to the Jewish custom in the story of the marriage 
at Cana, where there were six stone waterpots for 
the water of purification (Jn 2°; ef. also the dis- 
cussion between John the Baptist’s disciples and 
a Jew about purification, Jn 3”, and the Jews 
purifying themselves or avoiding defilement before 
the passover, 1155 1838), 


* See Frazer, d.c. i. 344-348. Among the natives of Central 
Australia circumcision and subincision are still performed with 
stone knives, though iron knives are known. But, according to 
tradition, circumcision was originally performed with the fire- 
stick, and the stone knives were adopted because so many died 
in consequence of the operation (Spencer and Gillen, @.c. 228, 224, 
394-402). 
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More importance attaches to the attitude of 
Jesus and the apostles to these customs. He 
excited the surprise of a Pharisee because He did 
not wash His hands before breakfast (Lk 11°8-44) ; 
and His disciples, by the same neglect, led the 
scribes and Pharisees to challenge Jesus to account 
for their behaviour (Mk 71°, Mt 15:7). This gave 
Him occasion to denounce the making void of the 
word of God through tradition, and to enunciate 
the great liberating principle that not that which 
goeth into a man defiles him, but that which 
cometh out of him, from the heart. At one stroke 
He repealed all the Levitical rules as to unclean 
meats (Mk 75-8, Mt 15"). There can be no such 
thing as ceremonial, there is only moral defile- 
ment. It was long, however, before this decisive 
pronouncement was really appreciated by the dis- 
ciples. Just before he was sent to Cornelius, St. 
Peter could say that he had never eaten anything 
common or unclean (Ae 10"), The principle was 
adopted, with concessions to Jewish prejudices 
against meats offered to idols, things strangled, 
and blood, in the letter of the Church of Jerusalem 
(Ac 15%), St. Paul expressed the principle in the 
clearest form—that all things are clean, and nothing 
of itself is unclean (Ro 14!* "9, ef, Tit 1%). ‘All 
things are lawful; meats for the belly, and the 
belly for meats: but God will destroy both it and 
them’ (1 Co 6:8. Nay, food perishes in the very 
act of use. What we can destroy must not be 
suffered to rule us (Col 259-22, So Christians must 
uot permit themselves to be judged in meat or 
drink (Col 218), But, in actual practice, both Jesus 
and St. Paul made gracious concessions to Jewish 
feeling. Jesus bade the leper offer for his cleansing 
the things which Moses commanded (Mk 1). And 
St. Paul himself, becoming a Jew to the Jews, 
submitted to a rite of purification (Ac 21°), This 
apostle laid down the great principle that Chris- 
tians must be governed by the law of love; and, 
while we cannot make the conscience of another 
the measure of our own, we must exhibit always 
the tenderest consideration for the scruples of 
others, lest we place a stumbling-block in their 
way ; and, further, that where these scruples exist, 
he who entertains them must not defile his con- 
science by violating them. But it is clear that in 
the Christian atmosphere the essentially heathen 
idea of ceremonial uncleanness could not survive. 

LITERATURE.—The most important has been freely quoted in 
the article. Miost is te be learned from W.R. Smitb and Frazer 
(cf. also his art. ‘Taboo’ in the Enc. Brit.9), For Arab usage 
Wellhausen’s Leste Arab. Heid.2 is valuable. For non-Semitic 
parallels Jevons’ Introd. to the Hist. af Rel., and Spencer and 
Gillen’s very important work, The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, are most useful. The Hebrew customs are treated 
by Benzinger, and mucb more fully by Nowack, in tbeir works 
on Hebrew Archceology. Their conclusions on several points 
might have been modified by a more thorougb study of savage 
parallels, through which alone we can hope to understand the 
Israelitish ideas and usages. The discussion in the OT Theologies 
of Schultz, Dillmann, Smend, and Marti may also be consulted, 
together with Stade’s in his GV/2 i. 481-487. Tbe commen- 
tators on Leviticus deal with the subject; the soundest treat- 
ment is prohably that of Baentsch in Nowack’s Handkoinmentar. 
Bertholet’s commentary in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar 
appeared too late to be used in this article. An article by J. C. 


Matthes, ‘De begrippen rein en onreinin het OT,’ in the TAT 
XXXili. (1899) 293 if., bas not been read by tbe present writer. 


A. 5. PEAKE. 
UNDERGIRD.—See art. SHIPS AND BOoATs, 
p. 506°. 


UNDERLING.—Sir 45 ‘Make not thyself an 
underling to a foolish man’ (μὴ ὑποστρώσῃς σεαυτὸν 
ἀνθρώπῳ μωρᾷ, RV ‘Lay not thyself down for a 
fool to tread uvon’: for ὑποστρώννυμι used literally 
see Lk 19% ‘they spread their clothes in the way’). 
Underling is found in the Bishops’ Bible La 58 
‘Wee are underlings without fathers’; and in 
Bunyan, Holy War, p. 15, ‘Can you be kept by 


any Prince in more slavery and in greater bondage | 
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than you are under this day? You are made 
underlings, and are wrapt up in inconveniences.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
UNDERSETTER ("n> ‘shoulder,’ esp. as sup- 
port for burdens).—The Heb. word (in the plu.) 
is translated ‘ undersetters ’ only in 1 ΙΚ 79? bés. 34dés, 
and the meaning there is pedestals for the bases of 
the lavers in the temple. The Eng. word means 
props or supports, but that it is not altogether 
an inappropriate translation the foll. quotation 
shows: Gn 49!5 Wyclif (1388), ‘ Isachar . . . undir- 
settide his schuldre to bere.’ Elyot (Governour, 
i, 28) says that ‘a wyse and counnynge gardener, 
purposynge to have in his gardeine a fine and 
precious herbe,’ will, ‘as it spryngeth in stalke, 
under sette it with some thyng that it breake nat, 
and alway kepe it cleane from weedes.’ Tindale 
uses the verb metaph., Hxpos. p. 208, ‘If our souls 
be truly underset with sure hope and _ trust.’ 
Wryclif (1388) has the form ‘ undersettings’ in Ezk 
415 (same Heb.), the 1382 ed. having ‘shoulders.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
UNDERTAKE.—Is 38% ‘O Lord, I am _ op- 
pressed ; undertake for me’ (3297, RV ‘be thou 
my surety’: in Job 178 the very same form of the 
verb is rendered in AV ‘put me in a surety,’ 
RV ‘be surety forme’). The Eng. word has the 
usual sense of the intrans. verb, ‘to assume re- 
sponsibility for,’ ‘become surety for.’ Cf. Fuller, 
Holy War, p. 137, ‘The barren warres in Syria 
starved the undertakers.’ J. HASTINGS. 


UNDERWRITE.—2 Mac 918 ‘He wrote unto the 
Jews the letter underwritten’ (τὴν ὑπογεγραμμένην 
ἐπιστολήν) The word is used literally, as RV 
‘the letter written below,’ the words of the letter 
being then quoted. Cf. Shaks. Macbeth, Vv. viii. 
26— 

* We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit 
“flere may you see tbe tyrant.” ’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

UNEASY is now restless, but in its only occur- 
rence in AV it means literally ‘not easy,’ ‘ diffi- 
cult’: 2 Mac 12% ‘The town was hard to besiege, 
and uneasy to come unto’ (δυσπρόσιτος, RV “ diffi- 
cult of access’). So Shaks. Tempest, τ. ii. 451— 

‘ This swift business 


I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.’ 


The modern sense is quite as old, thus 11 Henry 
IV. i. i. 10— 
‘ Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretcbing thee?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
UNGRACIOUS.—This Eng. word occurs in2 Mac 
419 ‘this ungracious Jason’ (Ἰάσων ὁ μιαρός, RV 
‘vile’), 84 ‘that most ungracious Nicanor’ (ὁ 
τρισαλιτήριος Νικάνωρ, RV ‘thrice-accursed’), 15? 
‘the most ungracious wretch’ (ὁ τρισαλιτήριος, RV 
‘the thrice-accursed wretch’), always in the sense 
now conveyed by graceless. So Mt 18° in Cran- 
mer’s Bible, ‘O thou ungracious servaunt’ (Gr. Δοῦλε 
πονηρέ). Cf. Erasmus, Crede 45, ‘ Rejoysynge in 
synne and ungratiousnes’; Hos 7! Cov. ‘ When I 
undertake to make Israel whole, then the un- 
craciousnesse of Ephraim and the wickednes of 
Samaria commeth to light.’ J. HASTINGS. 


UNICORN (5x9 and ow r@ém, 01 rém; οἵ, 
Assyr. rimu [see Schrader, KA 72 456]).—The vari- 
ous forms of the Heb. word refer to an animal, 


characterized by its great strength (Nu 23% 248), 


untameableness (Job 39% 1°), fleetness and activity 


| (Ps 29°), noted for its horn (Ps 92"), of which it 


had more than one (Dt 33? ox. np ‘horns of a 
reém,’ not pl. as in AV ‘unicorns’; ci. Ps 227 
ΕἿΣ ‘sp ‘horns of réms’), associated with bulloeks 


UNKNOWN GOD 
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and bulls (Is 34"), All of these references seem to 
point to a well-known animal, probably of the ox 
tribe. Certainly they do not refer to the fabulous 
unicorn, a rendering which has been adopted 
from the LXX povoxépws, which is the word in all 
the above passages except the last, where the 
rendering is ἁδροί =‘ strong ones.’ The Arab. νην 
is undoubtedly a white antelope, probably the 
leucoryx. Some of the above references would 
suit this animal. But most of them seem to 
imply a ereature of the ox sort, and one of the 
strongest and fiercest of itsgroup. RY tr. it ‘ wild 
ox,’ m. ‘ox-antelope.” Two species of wild oxen 
once abounded in Palestine. One, Bos primigenius, 
the Awerochs of the Old Germans, is now quite 
extinct everywhere. ‘The other, Bison bonasus 
or Bos urus, which the Germans erroneously call 
the Auwerochs, still exists in the forests of Lithu- 
ania and in the Caucasus, The latter cannot be 
the réém, on aceount of the shortness of its horns. 
The former was noted for its size, and the prodigious 
length and strength of its horns. It existed in Ger- 
many down to the time of Cesar (Bell. Gall. vi. 
28), and is depicted on the monuments of Assyria 
as one of the animals hunted by the kings of 
that eountry. (See art. ASSYRIA, vol. i. p. 182°). 
Relies of it are found in the bone brecchia caves 
of Lebanon, and in the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land. Itis probable that it was not extinct until 
the Middle Ages. It is every way likely that this 
is the animal intended by the r@ém. Cf. Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. of Bible, 146 ἢ, and Driver, Deut, 407. 
G. E. Post. 

UNKNOWN GOD (ἄγνωστος Aeds),—In his speech 
at Athens, St. Paul begins by referring to the uni- 
versal interest in religious matters shown by the 
Athenians. In passing through the city he had 
seen an altar dedicated TO THE UNKNOWN 
GOD (ἀγνώστῳ θεῷ). He makes this the text of his 
speech, saying that that Divine power which they 
ignorantly worshipped he would declare to them 
(Ac 1733)... An exact parallel to this inscription is 
not known. An inscription is quoted from Eu- 
thalius (ed. Zacagn. p. 514): Θεοῖς ᾿Ασίας καὶ Εὐρώπης 
καὶ Λιβύης, θεῷ ἀγνώστῳ καὶ ξένῳ. According to 
Jerome (on Tit 132), the Athenian inseription was 
Deis ignotis et peregrinis. Other quotations are 
Paus. I. i. 4: Θεῶν ἀγνώστων καὶ ἡρώων ; Philaster, 
Vit. Apoll. vi. 3: ᾿Αθήνησιν, οὗ Kal ἀγνώστων δαιμόνων 
βωμοὶ ἵδρυνται, None of these give the parallel 
required, but all suggest that such an inscription 
would be possible. The whole point of the inserip- 
tion lay in its being in the singular; and itis quite 
uncalled for to suggest, as Blass does, that St. Paul 
wrote originally in the plural beeause the neuter 
(6... . τοῦτο) in the next verse is changed by later 
MSS into the masculine (see Blass, ad loc.), 

A. C, HEADLAM. 


UNLEAYENED BREAD.— See LEAVEN and 
PASSOVER. 


UNNI (3y).—4. The name of a Levitical family 
of musicians, 1 Ch 158 (Β ᾿Βλιωήλ, & ᾿Τωήλ, A "Avi, 
Lue. ’Avavias) ® (BN 'Qvel, A ’Avavi, Lue. ’Avavias). 
2. See UNNO. 


UNNO (uy Aéthibh, followed by RV; but Keré 
xy Unni (so AV, ef. 1 Ch 15'**)).—The name of a 
family of Levites that returned with Zerubbabel, 
Neh 12°® (BA om., NS“ ὁ πρὶ Ἰανά, Lue. “Iaval), 
Guthe would read ox, which he finds represented 
by the dvexpotovro of Lucian, taking the ‘Tavatl of 
the latter to be a doublet of this word, and 
dropping BAKBUKIAH as an explanatory gloss 
derived from 1117, 


UNRIGHT.—Wis 12% ‘To whom thou mightest 


shew that thy judgment is not unright’ (ὅτι οὐκ 
ἀδίκως ἔκρινας, RV ‘that thou didst not judge un- 
righteously’). We find ‘unright’ for wxrighteous 
also in Tindale, as Pent. (Mombert’s ed.), p. 
exxvili, ‘Avims, a kynde of Giauntes, and the 
worde signifieth crooked, unright, or weaked.’ 
More common, however, is the subst. ‘unright’ 
for unrighteousness, wrong; thus Tindale’s Pent. 
Gn 16° (ed. 1530), ‘ Thou dost me unrighte’ (changed 
in 1535 ed. into, ‘The wrong I sufire be on thy 
head’); Dt 25° * All that doo unright are abomi- 
nacion unto the Lord.’ Jd. HASTINGS. 


UNTOWARD.—The meaning of this word is 
seen in the foll. quotation from the Judgement 
of the Synode at Dort, p. 32, ‘All men therefore 
are conceived in sin, and borne the chiidren of 
wrath, untoward to all good tending to salvation, 
forward to evil.’ It occurs in Ac 2” ‘Save your- 
selves from this untoward generation’ (ἀπὸ τῆς 
γενεᾶς τῆς σκολιᾶς ταύτης, RV ‘from this erooked 
generation’). The subst. ‘untowardness’ is also 
found in AV in the headings to Is 28, Hos 6. 

J. ILASTINGS. 

UPEHARSIN.—See MEnz, Munet, TEKEL, UpHar- 
SIN. 


UPHAZ (ime; in Jer 10° Μωφάξ, Q™E Σουφείρ, 
Vulg. Ophaz; in Dn 10° Theod. Ὠφάξ; Vulg. 
[aurum] obrizum).—There is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to this word, which is much increased by 
the diverse opinions of the ancient authorities. 
Thus LXX has in Dn 10° καὶ τὴν ὀσφὺν περιεζωσ- 
μένος βυσσίνῳ, καὶ ἐκ μέσου αὐτοῦ φῶς instead of 
Theodotion’s καὶ ἡ ὀσφὺς αὐτοῦ περιεξζωσμένη ἐν χρυσίῳ 
᾿Ὠφάξ, implying considerable divergence as to the 
reading. The Vulg. aurum obrizum is evidently 
based upon a comparison of the Heb. form of 
Uphaz with 1 pdz, ‘pure gold,’ whilst the Gr. 
Mw¢df implies some such variant reading as 19 
muphaz, * pure,’ said of gold, though the Gr. trans- 
lator of Jer 10 regarded this, like its variant 
Ophaz, as the name of a place. On the other 
hand, the mention of gold in both passages where 
the word occurs, naturally caused other translators 
to think of 12!s Ophir, from which the Heb. form 
of Uphaz (without the vowel-points) differs only in 
having 1 for “, ἢ It is apparently this which has 
given rise to the Gr. var. Σουφείρ (see art. OPIIIR) 
in Q™2 (so also the Targ. and Pesh.). Among the 
conjectures as to the position of Uphaz may be 
mentioned that of Hitzig, that it may be the 
Sanskr. vipdca (‘ the free’), designating an Indian 
colony from the neighbourhood of the Hyphasis 
(=Hyphas=Uphaz) or Indus (Sanskr. vipdca), 
which had settled in Yemen—an identification 
which has been deseribed as ‘more acute than 
probable.’ 


LITERATURE,—Calwer Libellexikon, and Riehm, Handwoérter- 
buch, 8.0. T. G. PINCHEs. 


UR (wx ‘flame’).— Father of one of David's 
heroes, 1 Ch 11° (B Σθύρ, A ὭὯρά, Luc. Οὔρ). See 
AHASBAL. 


UR OF THE CHALDEES (ov) ὍΝ ; ἡ χώρα [τῶν] 
Χαλδαίων ; Ur Chaldworum).—The name of this 
city or district occurs four times in the OT, namely, 
Gn 11525.81 157, and Neh 9’; and as there is no indi- 
cation as to its position, except that it was ‘of the 
Chaldeans,’ much uncertainty exists as to its 
identification, which is increased by the fact that 
the LXX do not transcribe the name Ur, but sub- 
stitute for it χώρα, ‘country.’ Apparently on 
account of its comparative nearness to Canaan, 


_whither Terah and his family were bound (Gn 11%), 


*The reading “Dix instead of ἸῺΝ is adopted by Ewald, 


. Klostermann, Prince, Driver, Marti [‘ probably ’], et al. 


— 
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and because of the passage in Ac 7* 4, where the 
proto-martyr, St. Stephen, places it in Mesopo- 
tamia, many have supposed it to be identical with 
Urfa or Orfa, which the Greeks named Edessa. 
The origin of this city is attributed by Isidore 
to Nembroth or Nimrod, which opinion is confirmed 
by Ephraem, who states that Nimrod ruled at 
Arach and Edessa (Comm. in Genesim). From 
Isidore’s reference to Δ άννου “Oppa, which Vaux ex- 
plains as ‘evidently the Orrha of Mannus, who 
was one of the kings of Edessa,’ the ancient name 
of the place has been described as Orrha, the like- 
ness of which to Ur isevident. As, however, this 
name would seem not to be provable before B.c. 
150, it is doubtful whether it can be quoted in 
support of the identification of Edessa with so old 
a site as Ur of the Chaldees. Indeed, according 
to Appian, the town itself was comparatively 
modern, having been built by Seleucus, Testi- 
mony to the firm belief of the Mohammedans 
that Urfa is the ancient Ur of the Chaldees is 
to be found in the fact that the chief mosque 
there bears the name of the ‘Mosque of Abraham,’ 
whilst the pond in which the sacred fish are kept 
is called ‘the lake of Abraham the Beloved.’ 

Another tradition, which is at the same time also 
the received opinion of scholars at the present time, 
is, that Ur of the Chaldees is the modern Mugheir, 
or, more correctly, Mukayyar, ‘the pitchy,’ so 
called from the bitumen used in the construction 
of the yeas building on the site. The original 
name of this place was Uru, and asit lies in S. Baby- 
lonia, anciently called (though not by the native 
inhabitants) Chaldza, such an identification would 
leave but little to be desired. It is contained in a 
tradition quoted by Eusebius from Eupolemus, who 
lived about B.c. 150, to the effect that, tenth in 
generation and thirteenth in descent, there lived 
in the city of Babylonia called Camarine (Καμαρίνη), 
which is called by some the city Urie (Ovpin), a man 
named Abraham, of noble race, and superior to all 
others in wisdom. As Eupolemus occupied himself 
especially with Jewish history, there is hardly any 
doubt that what he says was the common opinion 
of the Jews at the time. That the place he 
refers to is that now represented by Mugheir is 
proved by the fact that its later name, Camarine 
(perhaps Aramaic), is evidently connected with the 
Arabic name for the moon, kamar, and that the 
city anciently occupying the site is now known to 
have been the great centre of Babylonian moon- 
worship. The statement that it was in his time 
called dy some Urie is significant, as it suggests 
that the ancient name was going out of use. 

The position of this city is close to the point 
where the Shatt al-Hai enters the Kuphrates, about 
125 miles N.W. of the Persian Gulf. Babylonian 
lists of wooden objects refer to a class of ship called 
Urite, suggesting that it was anciently not so far 
from tlie sea, its present inland position being to 
all appearance caused by the alluvial deposits at 
the head of the Gulf. The ruins cover an oval 
space, 1000 yards long by 800 wide, and consist of 
a number of low mounds within an enclosure. Tlie 
principal ruin is near the northern end, and is 
evidently the remains of a tower in stages, such 
as many of the cities of Babylonia and Assyria 
anciently possessed, and similar to the Birs-Nimroud 
(generally regarded as the tower of Babel) and the 
temple of Belus at Babylon (which Nebuchadnezzar 
calls ‘ the tower of Babylon’). From the bricks of 
this building we obtain indications of its history, 
among the kings who restored it being Ur-Engur, 
Dungi his son (about B.c. 2700), Kudur-mabug and 
his son Arad-Sin (or Eri-Aku=ARIOCH), and Nfr- 
Addi; whilst other names found in connexion with 
this or other ruins on the site are, En-anna-duma, 
Bar-Sin, [smé-Dagan and his son Gungunu, Rim- 
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Sin (probably the same as Arad-Sin or Eri-Aku), 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa, and Kuri-galzu son of Bur- 
naburias. The principal ruin, which was, as has 
been already said, the great temple-tower of the 
place, was apparently ‘the supreme great temple’ 
(6. gala maha), called, to all appearance, f-Su-gana- 
dudu. Nabonidus, in the inscription on the four 
beautiful cylinders found at the four corners of 
this edifice, tells us that he restored it, and, in doing 
so, seemingly came across the records of Ur-Engur, 
and Dungi his son, wliom he apparently regards 
as its founders. From this inscription we gather 
that the tower bore also the names of fi-lugal-gaga- 
sisa and E-gis-dir-gala. South of the temple-tower 
of Nannara was the temple of the goddess Nin- 
gala, and south-east E-gipara, ‘the temple of the 
lady of the gods.’ Like other renowned cities in 
Babylonia, it was one of the sacred places to which 
the dead were taken for burial, and is completely 
surrounded by graves. In the time of Ur-Engur 
and his successors, it was the capital of the district, 
and an exceedingly important place, many of the 
smaller States around being subject to it. The 
possession of important shrines naturally added 
to its influence, and Peters states that from the 
amount of slag found there it must have been 
also one of the principal manufacturing centres 
of the district in which it les. Many scliolars 
are of opinion that proof of the identity of Ur of 
the Chaldees with this site lies in the fact that 
Haran, to which city Terah and his family mi- 
erated, was also a centre of moon-god worship, 
whilst the sacred mountain of the Jews, Sinai, 
being so named after Sin, the moon-god, is a 
further confirmation. This, however, is a point 
which may well be left undecided, as it is by no 
means certain that Terah and his family were 
worshippers of the moon; and, even supposing that 
such was the case, Haran may have been selected 
for other reasons than that the moon-god was wor- 
shipped there, shrines to that deity being not 
uncommon in the ancient East. 

Notwithstanding the inherent probability of the 
identity of the ancient Babylonian Uru (Mugheir) 
with the biblical Ur of the Chaldees, the name is 
not so near as might be wished. The Heb. form 
has a long vowel, represented by ix, at the begin- 
ning, and no vowel at all after the consonant (1). In 
the Bab. Uru, however, though there is no indica- 
tion that the end-vowel was long, there is but little 
doubt that it was originally so, as the non-Semitic 
(Akkadian) form Urima, or, better, Uriwa, shows. 
Frd. Delitazsch (Paradies, p. 226) expresses the 
opinion that the old form of the name in Akkadian 
was Urum (Uruma); but that this is not quite 
correct, is proved by the 4-column syllabary 
82-8-16, 1,* where the non-Semitic pronunciation 
is given as Uri, the terminal -ma or -wa, found 
in the archaic brick-inscriptions from the site, being 
(as is usual in the Assyr.-Bab. syllabaries) omitted. 
There would, then, seem to be but little doubt that 
these last two syllables, -ime or -iwa, are in part 
preserved in the form Urie (Οὐρίη), used by Eupole- 
mus as quoted by Eusebius, It is true that it im- 
plies that the ὃ of twa only was heard, but the 
Heb. form, which is undoubtedly older, does not 
contain it. 

This circumstance leads to the probability that 
the Ur-Kasdim of the OT may, in reality, stand 
for more than the name of a mere city; and if this 
be the case, it is not impossible that by these words 
the whole land of Akkad was intended—the Uri or 
Ura of the non-Semitic (Akkadian) inscriptions. 
The patriarch and his family in such a case would 
have had the whole extent of the province of Akkad 


* Published by T. G. Pinches in S. A. Smith’s Miscellaneous 
Assyrian Texts, 1887 (pl. 26). 
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{northern Babylonia) in which to roam and find 
pasturage for their flocks and herds, instead of 
ἘΝ confined to the neighbourhood of the city of 
Uru (Mugheir). Ur-Kasdim, ‘ Ur of the Chaldeans’ 
(the ‘Zand of the Clialdzeans’ of the LXX), is prob- 
ably so called in order to distinguish it from some 
other Ur where the Chaldeans were not; and, in 
this case, either the province of Ura (Alkad) or the 
city of Uriwa anal suit best, to the exclusion of 
Uria and the castle of Ur between Hatra and 
Nisibis. 

From exceedingly early times the kings of Baby- 
lonia called themselves kings of Kengi-Ura, 1.¢. 
Sumer and Akkad, and from this equivalence it is 
clear that Uri or Ura is the same as the district 
(not the city) called Akkad, and so named appar- 
ently from one of the chief cities, known as Agadé, 
Semiticized into Akad or Akkad. On this account 
the Semitic population called the whole tract 
Akkadu, ‘the Akkadian (land),’ to the exclusion 
of Uru, which name was already used, to all 
appearance, as the Semitic form of Uriwa. That 
they did not call this Akkadian district Uru may 
be regarded as an argument against its possible 
identification with Ur of the Chaldees, though it 
would seem, on the other hand, to be to a certain 
extent justified by the translation of the LXX, 
whose rendering, ‘country of the Chaldzans,’ not- 
withstanding that it does not seem to represent 
any Semitic or non-Semitic Babylonian expres- 
sion,* may nevertheless be due to some tradition 
which they possessed. In connexion with this it 
is worthy of note that Ur, in the Heb. text, is not 
called the ‘city,’ but the ‘land’ of the nativity of 
Haran, who died there ‘in the presence of his father 
Terah.’ 

The tradition that Ur of the Chaldees is repre- 
sented by the ruins known as Warka may be dis- 
missed, as this is now known to be the Erech of 
Gn 10”, called by the Babylonians Uruk.+ Its 
identification with the castle of Ur (Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XXV. viii. 7) in the Mesopotamian 
desert between Hatra and Nisibis, is also worth- 
less, this place having been founded by the 
Persians. 

Concerning the name itself, it is needful to state 
that Kaldu is to all appearance a late word, not 
provable in the cuneiform inscriptions before the 
9th cent. B.c., when Adad-nirari III. uses it, and 
seems to mean, by the expression mit Kaldi, the 
whole of Babyloma. The Heb. Kasdim preserves 
the original s, changed, in the native form, into 7 
before the dental.+ 


LiTERATURE.—Loftus, T'ravels, 1857; Delitzsch, Paradies, Ὁ. 
226; Dillmann, Genesis, 199 ff. ; G. Rawlinson, Monarehies, vol. 
i. ; Schrader, COT i. p. 114 δὲ, ; Peters, Nippur, vol. ii.; Vaux 
in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geography ; also the articles 
AcoaD, BABEL, CHALDHA, and Suinak, in this Dictionary. 


T. G. PINCHES. 


* Uru, the non-Semitic (dialectic) word for ‘city,’ the original 
form of which was guru, also kur, ‘country,’ and Qu7, ‘moun- 
tain,’ furnish material for comparison, but the combination of 
these with Kasdim, ‘Chaldeans,’ a Semitic word, is in the 
highest degree unlikely. 

t Sir Henry Rawlinson (JRAS xii. 141, note) refers to a tradi- 
tion that Abraham was born not at Ur, but at Erech, This 
would bring the district of Ur somewhat far south, but Erech 
may have been included within its boundaries. The statement 
probably has, however, little or no value. 

{t According to Prof. Sayce, the Kasdim and the Chaldazi each 
had a different origin, the former being those West Semitic 
tribes who invaded Babylonia towards the end of the 3rd 
millennium B.c., and established there that dynasty of kings of 
which Hammurabi (Amraphel) is the most renowned, It was 
at this time that Kasdim and Babylonian became synonymous, 
like Chaldwan and Babylonian in later days, Ur (Mukayyar), 
being situated on the western bank of the Euphrates, would 
naturally be in the district which, as pointed out by Hommel, 
was outside the limits of Babylonia proper, and therefore within 
the domain of those early conquerors. (On these matters, and 
the question of Arphaxad, see Sayce, Expos. Times, Nov. 1901, 
pp. 64-66, and Hommel, ἐν., March 1902, p. 285). 


URBANUS (Οὐρβανός, AV Urbane).—The name 
(masculine) of a Christian greeted by St. Paul in 
Ro 16°, described as ‘our helper in Christ.’ The 
name is common among slaves, and is found in 
inscriptions of the Imperial household (CJL vi. 
4237). He is commemorated Oct. 31 with Stachys 
and Amplias (which see). For later legends see 
Acta Sanctorum, Oct., vol. xiii. p. 687. 

A. Ο. HEADLAM. 

URI ("px ‘fiery’; or perhaps contracted from 
mpsx).—1. The father of BEZALEL, Ex 31? 35° 3872, 
1 Ch 2%, 2 Ch 15 (B Odpefas in all except 1 Ch 27° 
Οὐρεί; A Οὐρί in all except 2Ch 15 Οὐρίας) 2. 
Father of one of Solomon’s commissariat officers, 
1K 4° (BA ‘Adal, Luc. ᾿Αδδαΐ. 3 A _ porter, 
Ezr 104 (BS ’Q5000, A ’Qéové, Luc. Οὐρίας). 


URIAH, in 2 K 16%! URIJAH (arms, sare Jer 
2670. 21. 23, * flame of J”’ or ‘my light is J”’ ; B Ovpelas, 
A Οὐρίας; Urias).—1. One of David’s ‘thirty’ 
mighty men (28 23,1 Ch 11%). Like Ahimelech, 
another of David’s followers, Uriah belonged by 
race to the ancient Hittite population ; but, as his 
name seems to indicate, he had adopted his master’s 
God as his own. The few personal traits of Uriah’s 
character, which are incidentally revealed in the 
narrative of 28 11, not only illustrate the quiet 
heroism so often existent in the lives of common- 
place people, but also enable us to gauge the depths 
to which David had fallen. 

When summoned by royal command from the 
scene of war, Uriah’s behaviour was guided by a 
resolve to live as far as was possible under the same 
conditions as his comrades in the field ; accordingly 
after his interview with David, instead of seeking 
repose and relaxation in his own house, he immed1- 
ately went on duty as one of the royal bodyguard ; 
and this chivalrous determination was so firmly 
fixed in his mind that he retained it even when in- 
toxicated. Josephus (Ant. VII. vil. 1) in his usual 
way embellishes the story of Uriah’s death. In 
particular he states that David wrote to Joab 
‘commanding him to punish Uriah, and signified 
that he had offended,’ and supplies graphic details 
of the engagement in which Uriah fell. Besides 
28 11, Uriah’s name occurs in 28 12% 115.7 K 155, 
Mt 15, 

2, High priest in the reign of Ahaz. The two 
notices of him that are found in the Bible leave us 
in some doubt as to his real character. On the one 
hand, he is selected (Is 8*) as one of two ‘faithful 
witnesses’ who were to attest the utterance of the 
propliecy concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz; while, 
on the other hand, the narrative of 2 Ix 16*!* pre- 
sents us with the picture of a weak compliant man 
who not only tolerated but even actively abetted 
the religious innovations of king Ahaz. It is 
possible that this unworthy complaisance is the 
cause of the omission of his name in what seems 
intended to be a list of high priests in 1 Ch 64%, 
He is, however, included in a list given by Josephus 
(Ané. X. vill. 6), which is evidently based on that in 
Chronicles. There are so many suspicious features 
about the Chronicler’s list that one is tempted to 
suppose an extensive corruption of the text. It is 
of course conceivable that Urijah was the second 
priest, whose special duty it was to regulate the 
temple services (cf. Jer 2950), 


The changes introduced by Ahaz with the connivance of 
Urijah were of ἃ startling character. The priest had appar- 
ently so placed the Assyrian altar that the ancient brazen 
altar stood between it and the front of the Holy Place. Ahaz, 
however, was determined that his new altar should be the 
‘great’ or principal one, and so he removed the ancient altar 
to the north side of the new one. The new altar now occupied 
the correct legal position before the Holy Place, and was used 
for all ordinary sacrificial purposes. The old altar was not, 
however, entirely discarded. From time immemorial kings and 
leaders of Israel had inquired of J’ at this same brazen altar. A 
favourable answer might not so easily be obtained at a new 
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one, however elegant and modern, Tbe old altar therefore 
was retained for purposes of divination. It must, however, be 
noted that this explanation of v.15 is not free from doubt. 
Michaelis, followed by Gesenius, Kittel, ef a/., renders 31/33 
apd ‘ber ΓΤ: ‘as for the brazen altar it will be for 
me to inquire,’ t.¢. ‘to consider what I shall do with it’; so 
Vule. erit paratum ad voluntatem meam. The LXX εἰς τὸ 


πρωΐ [Ξ 23] does not convey a meaning consistent with the 
context. It seems to be implied in the subsequent narrative 
that Urijah assented to the other structural alterations in the 
temple carried out by Ahaz. 

3. A prophet, son of Shemaiah of Kiriath-jearim, 
the story of whose death is incidentally narrated in 
Jer 26°°°°3, From this we learn that he was a con- 
temporary and perhaps a disciple of Jeremiah, 
whose denunciations against Jerusalem and Judah 
he is stated to have echoed. Unlike the greater 
prophet, however, he did not succeed in evading 
the vengeance of Jehoiakim. Uriah having taken 
refuge in Egypt, the king demanded his extradi- 
tion through Elnathan, his father-in-law (2 K 2-45), 
who was leader of an embassy, the real object of 
which was, in all probability, to solicit the aid of 
Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar. It is unlikely 
that Jehoiakim would have gone to the trouble 
and expense of sending a special mission merely 
to capture a single prophet. Having executed 
Uriah, the king added the further outrage of 
casting his dead body into the common graveyard. 
It is commonly thought that this story is intro- 
duced here by Jeremiah in order to prove that his 
own personal risk, as recorded in this chapter, was 
a very realone. On the other hand, Rashi main- 
tains that these verses constitute the rejoinder of 
Jeremiah’s enemies to the precedent of Hezekiah 
and Micah alleged by his friends. 4 A priest, son 
or representative of HAKKOZ (Neh 3+: 3), by whom 
is probably meant the seventh of the twenty-four 
courses of priests (1 Ch 24%). He is mentioned 
only as father or ancestor of Meremoth or Meraioth, 
an eminent priest who was chief of the four officials 
to whom Ezra entrusted the sacred vessels and 
treasure brought from Babylon (Ezr 8, 1 Es 862 
[URIAS]), who repaired two sections of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh 3* 7), and whose name is substi- 
tuted in the lists of priestly families, Neh 10°12 », 
for that of Hakkoz. 5. One of those who stood on 
Ezra’s right hand when he publicly read the Law 
(Neh 84, 1 Hs 98% [URtAs]). He was probably a 
priest. N. J. D. WHITE. 


URIAS.—1. (B Ovpelas, B® Οὐρίας, A Ovpl, AV Tri) 
1 Es 865 (LXX®), In Ezr 88% Uriah. Perhaps 
identical with—2. (B Ovpelas, B® A Οὐρίας) 1 Es 935, 
In Neh 85 Uriah. 


URIEL (>xypx, ‘flame of El,’ or ‘my light is 
El’; cf, Phoen. wow, Assyr. Urwmilki).—1. A 
Kohathite chief, 1 Ch 6519) (B Ὀριήλ, sup ras A? 
and Luc. Οὐριήλ), 15°" (B Οὐριήλ, ᾿Αριήλ, A both 
times Οὐριήλ) 2 The maternal grandfather of 
Abijah, 2 Ch 13% (BA Οὐριήλ). See MAACAH, 
No. 3, and cf., further, Benzinger, Chron. ad loc. 
3. See next article. 


URIEL (Ovpij\).—One of the four chief arch- 
angels. In Enoch 20? he is called ‘the angel who is 
over the world (ἢ angel-host) and Tartarus.’ In 
keeping with this title, Uriel is the one who accom- 
panies ‘Enoch in his visits to Tartarus, and who ex- 
plains to him the tortures of the lost (19! 215-10 272 
33°), In 2 Esdras, Uriel is sent to ask Esdras if he 
can ‘weigh the flame of fire, or measure the wind, 
or recall the past.’ If not, why does he presume to 
challenge the dealings of God (4°)? Similar errands 
are narrated in 2 Hs 5% 10%, In the Prayer of 
Joseph, Uriel is the angel with whom Jacob 
wrestles. 
be ‘the firstborn of every creature animated by 


In wrestling with him, Jacob claims to | 


God,’ and affirms that Uriel is eighth in rank after 
him [see JOSEPH, PRAYER OF, vol. ii. p. 778°]. In 
the Sibylline Oracles, ii, 228, Uriel is named as the 
one who will bring the sorrow-stricken forms of 
the Titans and giants to judgment; and in the 
Life of Adam and Eve, § 48, Michael and Uriel are 
commanded to bury Adam and Abel in Paradise. 
J.T. MARSHALL. 

URIM AND THOUMMIM.—From an interesting 
passage of an early historical work we learn that 
the ancient Hebrews recognized three principal 
media through which the Divine will might be 
revealed to men. When Saul in his later years 
‘inquired’ of J”, ‘J” answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim—which we may provisionally 
render, by the sacred lot—nor by prophets’ (18 
298°), The same three channels of Divine com- 
munication were also recognized in ancient Greece, 
although there divination by lot ‘was entirely 
overshadowed by the prophetic frenzy and inspira- 
tion through dreams’ (art. ‘Sortes’ in Smith’s Dict. 
of Antiq.*). In this article we have to investigate 
the “de of ascertaining the Divine will by means 
of the sacred lots, known as ‘the Urim and the 
Thummim [more correctly Tummim].’ 

Considering the evident importance of this, 
apparently the only legitimate, mode of divination 
in early times, the number of express references 
to the Urim and Thummim is surprisingly limited. 
In Ex 2880, Lv 8° (both P) we have oma (hd-trin) 
and oon (hat-tummim); in Ezr 28, Neh 7®, 
without the article (here only in OT) rim and 


tummim. Dt 33° gives them in the reverse order 
(see below). In Nu 277!,1S 28% ’%rim stands alone. 
1S 14%, from which, in our MT, Urim and 


Thummim has disappeared, will be fully discussed 
below,* where also will be found the few references 
in the apocryphal writings. ' 

Tbe present vocalization leaves no doubt as to the etymology 
and signification of Ὁ δ and On intended by the Massoretic 
scholars. The former is evidently connected with ἰδ ‘light,’ 
the latter is the plural of OA, ‘completeness,’ in a moral sense 
‘perfection,’ ‘innocence’; the idea being, perhaps, that Urim 
was the lot which brought to light the guilt of the subject of 
the ordeal, while Thummim established his innocence. The 
words are to be understood as intensive plurals, and rendered, 
on this hypothesis, ‘ Light and Perfection (or Innocence),’ rather 
than as ἄτῃ (Ex 2839), ‘ the Lights and the Perfections,’ It will, 
however, appear in the sequel that the sacred lot was fre. 
quently used where there is no question of guilt or innocence, 
and it is an open question whether the Massoretic pronuncia- 
tion reaches back to the time when the lot wasin use. Various 
alternative etymologies have been proposed of late. Thus Well- 
hausen in his Prolegomena (Eng. ed. Ὁ. 394) proposed to connect 
Urim with the verb "UX, ‘to curse,’ and expressed approval of 
Freytag’s connexion of Thurumim with the Arabic tamima, a 
species of amulet (see Freytag, Lew ταῦ.» Γαΐ, i. 1990. JBL 
xix. (1900) 58); cf. Haupt-Schwally, ΖΑ ΤῊ xi. 172, who sug- 
gests ‘cursing and blessing’ as probable renderings; and Ball, 
in the list of proper names at end of his Light from the Fast, 
‘piddings and forbiddings (). In his later works, however, 
Wellh. has given up this etymology. In view of the ancient 
and long-continued influence of Babylonian ideas on the 
religious thought of the West, there is greater probability in 
the etymology recently proposed by some Assyriologists of 
repute, who suggest as the root of O')IN the Piel infin. form 
wuru (stem INN or WS), ‘to send forth (an edict),’ whence 
urtu and tertu, the technical Babylonian terms for an oracle. 
(See Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kentnis d. bab. Religion, 881. 91, 
note 2; Muss-Arnolt, AJSL xvi. (1900) 218). One is further 
tempted to connect Thummim with the verb tami, Piel tumm2a, 
frequent in the divination vocabulary of the Babylonians, in the 
sense of ‘to put under a spell’ (see Zimmern’s vocabulary, op. 
cit. 78). ‘If these derivations are correct, O° and BSA would 
correspond to the Baby]. Grtu (‘‘ command,” ‘‘ decision,” mostly 
of the gods), and tamitu, a synonym of pirishfu=‘‘ oracle,” 
“ὁ oracular decision of the gods”’ (Muss-Arnolt, op. cit. 219). 


The renderings of the ancient VSS give no help 
either towards the etymology and significance of 
the original terms, or towards the real nature of 
the objects themselves. 


*In Ps 433 Lagarde (Prophete chald. Ὁ. xlvii) would read 
‘send forth thy Urim and thy Thummim’ (cf. Dt 338). See alse 
Duhm in Kurzer Handcom., tn loc. 
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The Targums and Syr. VSS merely transliterate the Heb. 
terms. The Gr. VSS vary in a remarkable way, showing that 
their authors had no tradition to guide them. For ON we 
find the following renderings: (a) δήλωσις, ‘manifestation’ 
(perhaps rather ‘direction,’ ‘instruction,’ since the correspond- 
ing δηλόω is used by LXX to render the Hiphil of 77! in Dt 3310 
and other synonymous IIeb. verbs), Ex 2830 [LXX 26], Lv 88, 
1 Εἰ 549; (0) δήλοι ἢ [50]. λίθοι], ‘clear,’ ‘transparent’ [jewels, see 
below], Nu 2721, Dt 338, 1S 1441 [not in MT] 286, Sir 4519, also 
363 [EV 333], according to the better reading of NA; cf. AVm 
‘ag the asking of Urim’; (6) the verb φωτίζω, ‘to give light,’ 
Ezr 263, Neh 765; (d) the later translators prefer the more literal 
rendering φωτισμοί, ‘lights,’ so Aq., Symm., and Theod. Ex 2839 ; 
but in Dt 338 Symm. has (6) διδαχῆ, the source of Jerome’s 
doctrina, unless the Latin Father so understood δήλωσις as 
above suggested. 

For ΘΠ we have (a) ἀλήθειω, ‘truth ’—perhaps suggested by 
the fact that the presiding judge in Egypt wore, suspended from 
his neck, an image of Tme, the Egyptian goddess of truth (see 
end of this article)}—Ex., Ly., Deut., 1 Es., as above, Sir 4510; 
(Ὁ) ὀσιότως, 18 1441,f here ‘innocence’; (6) τέλεια, ‘perfect 
things,’ Ezr 263; (4) in the later translators (Aq. etc.) also liter- 
ally τελειότῃτες, ‘perfections.? The renderings of the Old Latin 
and Jerome hesitate in the same way between doctrina, demon- 
stratio, ostensio, also doctus, for Urim, and veritas, perfectio, 
sanctitas, perfectus, eruditus, for Thummim. 


In proceeding to investigate the nature and use 
of the Urim and Thummim, it seems advisable to 
begin with the data of the youngest products of 
Heb. literature, and to proceed backwards to those 
of the earliest. Setting aside for the present the 
εἰ ας ἤρα πα of Philo and Josephus, to whom we 
shall return, we find no help in our investigation 
from the references in the deutero-canonical writ- 
ings recorded above, viz. 1 Es 5”, in which the 
high priest is described as ‘wearing Urim and 
Thummim’ (so RV; AV, following Vulg., ‘ clothed 
in doctrine and truth’), Sir 36° 45% The first 
item of interest is furnished by the fact recorded 
in Ezr 2%=Neh 7%, that certain families were ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of priestly rights 
until the purity of their descent should be estab- 
lished by ‘a priest with Urim and with Thummim.’ 
From this it is manifest that the use of these 
mysterious objects, and possibly also their precise 
nature, were unknown to the Jewish authorities 
of the post-exilic age. 

This brings us to the Priests’ Code. Without 
pausing to inquire, at this stage, into the full 
significance attributed by the compilers of this 
document to the Urim and Thummim, we may 
learn at least two facts which will clear the way 
for further investigation, and prove the impossi- 
bility of a widely current view as to the identity 
of these objects. After giving minute directions 
for the making of the ‘ breastplate of judgment’ 
(for which see vol. i. Ὁ. 819f.), attached to the high 
priest’s ephod, P proceeds thus: ‘ And thou [Moses] 
shalt put inéo the (breastplate or) pouch of gudg- 
ment the Urim and the Thummim’ (Ex 28%), No 
explanation is given of these, nor any instructions 
for making them, The latter omission so impressed 
the Samaritans that the requisite order is supplied 
here, and executed 397, in their recension of the 
Pentateuch. The rendering above given of the 
ambiguous phrase of the original θυ 1 ΠΡ Ν ann 
is that imperatively demanded by the context (see 
the commentaries) in preference to the possible 
alternative adopted by the LXX, καὶ ἐπιθήσεις ἐπὶ 
τὸ λόγιον τῆς κρίσεως τὴν δήλωσιν Kal τὴν ἀλήθειαν, 
‘thou shalt put upon t the oracle of judgment the 
Urim and the Thummim.’ This mistaken render- 
ing is mainly responsible for the view entertained 
by many writers, from Josephus to Kalisch (Hisé. 
and Crit. Comm. in loc.), that the Urim and 
Thummim are to be identified with the jewels of 
the breastplate, enumerated in the verses preced- 
ing. P’s contribution to the discussion, therefore, 

* Hog 34 LXX for ‘ teraphim.’ 

+ The MT has here the corrupt reading Dn, see below. 

{ The Samaritan-Hebrew actually read by mnny here and 
in Ly 88, 


consists in showing (1) that the Urim and Thummim 
were understood in priestly circles, about the close 
of the Exile, as something distinct both from the 
ephod and from the gems with which the poueh 
of the ephod was ornamented ; and (2) that they 
were conceived as material objects of comparatively 
small dimensions, capable of being inserted in the 
pouch, which indeed was constructed solely with 
a view to contain them. The other references of 
the Priestly Code (Lv 88, Nu 27%) give no further 
clue to the nature of Urim and Thummim, The 
second passage, however, shows the importance 
attached to them in the ideal theocratic com- 
munity of P as the authorized medium of Divine 
revelation. 

Whien we pass from these ideal representations 
to the actual listory of the pre-exilic period, while 
we meet with an equal readiness to presuppose 
famiharity with the objects under discussion, we 
are able for the first time to learn something as to 
the modus operandi in the use of the sacred lot. 
The most explicit of the earlier passages in which 
this modus operands is exhibited is the graphic 
narrative in 1 αὶ 14. Here we find the Hebrew 
host, led by Saul and Jonathan, proceeding to 
ascertain the cause of the Divine displeasure (v.%”) 
in the face of their hereditary enemies, the Philis- 
tines. Unfortunately, the Heb, text has here 
suffered serious mutilation, and, as even the most 
conservative scholars admit, must be restored by 
the help of the Greek version. The latter, in 
Lucian’s recension (Lagarde’s ed.),‘runs thus, v.4!* : 
‘And Saul said, O Lord, the God of Israel, why 
hast thou not answered thy servant this day? if 
the iniquity be in me or in Jonathan my son, give 
Urim (δὸς δήλους [see above]); and if thou sayest 
thus: The iniquity isin the people, give Thummim 
(δὸς ὁσιότητα : MT oon aaa, which cannot possibly 
mean, as RY, ‘show the right’).* And the lot 
fell upon Saul and Jonathan, and the people 
escaped. And Saul said: Cast the lot between 
me and Jonathan my son, and on whomsoever the 
Lord shall cause the lot to fall, let him die.’ The 
true text was apparently still accessible to Jerome, 
who renders; ‘siin me aut in Jonatha filio meo, 
est iniquitas hee, da ostensionem [Urim]; aut si 
hee iniquitas est in populo meo da sanctitatem 
fThummim].’ 

From the text of this important passage in its 
original form, then, we learn (1) that the Urim 
and Thummim were the recognized medium for 
discovering the guilt or innocence of suspected 
parties, a species of Divine ordeal ; (2) that as the 
lots were only two in number, only one question 
could be put ata time, and that in a way admitting 
only of two alternative answers; (3) that where 
these answers, from the nature of the case, could 
not be given by a mere ‘yes’ or ‘no’ (see below), 


it was necessary to agree beforehand on the way |. 


in which the issuing lot was to be interpreted ; 
(4) a fourth inference, that the manipulation of 
the lots was the prerogative of the priests, may 
be drawn from the context (see below), but is more 
explicitly stated in the only other reference to 
Urim and Thummim in pre-exilic literature. In 
the so-called ‘ Blessing of Moses’ (Dt 33)—perhaps 
as early as the time of Jeroboam 1. (so Dillmann 
and Driver), certainly not later than Jeroboam 11. 
(so most eritics)—the benediction of Levi opens 
thus: ‘Give to Levi thy Thummim, and thy Urim 
to the man of thy favour’ (v.5, following LXX 
with Ball, PSBA, 1896, 118 ἢ, and Bertholet, 


Kurzer Handcon. in loc.). 


Another step forward is suggested by the com- 
parison of the function here assigned to the 


* See Driver's Notes on the Heb. Text of the Books of Samuel 
for the restoration of the original Hebrew of the essential 
portions of the above. 
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Levitical priesthood with another recital of the 
priestly prerogatives, where the tribe of Levi alone 
is represented as chosen by J” ‘to offer upon mine 
altar, to burn incense, and éo bear * (nxv?) an ephod 
before me’ (1 8 2538, οἱ. 22 LXX). For although 
our present Heb. text nowhere expressly associates 
the Urim and the Thummim with the mysterious 
ephod-image of the early writers (see EPHOD, No. 
2, vol. i.), an examination of the whole narrative 
of 1 8 14 in the Greek text, and of other passages 
in the Books of Samuel, where this ephod figures 
as indispensable to the manipulation of the lot, 
leads to the conclusion that the ephod-image and 
Urim and Thummim had some intimate but as yet 
undiscovered connexion the one with the other. 
Thus, in 1 § 14, the priest of v.9° who presides over 
the ordeal of Urim and Thummim can be no other 
than Ahijah the descendant of Eli, who accom- 
panied Saul, ‘bearing an ephod’ (75x sy v.38). In 
v.'8, according to the true text, he is summoned to 
‘bring forward the ephod’ (wpocdyaye τὸ épové—not 
asin MT ‘the ark’; see ARK, vol. i. p. 1505, note § ; 
Erion, vol. i. p. 776, notet), evidently for the 
purpose of consulting the lot, but immediately 
ordered to ‘ withdraw’ his hand when on the point 
of proceeding to its manipulation (v.¥). Again, in 
the story of David’s adventures at Keilah, we read 
of his being joined by the priest Abiathar, bring- 
ing ‘an ephod in his hand’ (18 235), He is 
requested by David, in terms identical with those 
used by Saul, to ‘bring forward tlie ephod’ (v.°) ; 
whereupon the former proceeds to ask a series of 
questions, each capable of being answered by a 
simple ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ (νν. 1012), It is impossible to 
escape the inference that these two narratives of 
a solemn inquiring of J” on the part of Saul and 
David offer complete parallels, that in both the 
answer is obtained by means of Urimand Thummim, 
and that in either case these objects are carried in 
and cast from, or in some other way intimately 
connected with, the ephod-image. hat has now 
been said of the incidents of 15 23% applies 
equally to the similar procedure in 307, where 
David again ‘inquired of {π᾿ by means of the 
ephod. 

Indeed most scholars would go further, and 
maintain that in a number of other places, where 
the same phrase ‘to inquire of J” ("3 $xwv)’ is em- 
ees and where the use of the sacred lot ‘ before 

”* is stated, recourse to Urim and Thummim is 
implied in every case. The most important of 
such passages are Jos 7118 Achan’s trespass, Jg 1}! 
207, 1 S 10.9.22 the election of Saul, 2 § 21 515. 23, 

To say that the Urim and Thummim of the 
earlier historians must have been intimately con. 
nected with the portable images to which they gave 
the name of ephod in the casting of the sacred lot, 
does not help us to discover the real nature of the 
objects in question. The etymology, as we have 
seen, is equally of no avail. The Greek trans- 
lators in rendering Urim by δῆλοι [λίθοι] apparently 
identified it with the jewels of the breastplate. 
We are therefore left to conjecture that, on the 
analogy of the sortes of classical antiquity, they 
may have been two stones, either in the shape of 
dice or in tablet form, perhaps also of different 
colours. Some support is given to this view, 
which is that of most modern writers (see Litera- 
ture at end of article), by the fact that the Heb. 
word for ‘lot,’ géral, as is inferred from its Arabic 
congeners, originally signified a stone (cf. Gr. 
ψῆφος, ‘a pebble used in voting,’ and the Bab. 
puru, ‘a stone,’ whence, according to Jensen, quoted. 
by Wildeboer in Kurzer Handcom., ons Est 37, 
synonymous with 543, is derived). 

With the growth of more spiritual conceptions 


* Not as EV ‘to wear,’ a sense which Xv} nowhere has in 
Hebrew. 


ΟἹ the Divine character and of His relation to 
mundane aflairs, recourse to the lot as a means of 
ascertaining the mind of J” gradually fell into 
abeyance. It cannot be a mere coincidence that 
the use of Urim and Thummim is never mentioned 
in the historical narratives after the time of David. 
The rise of the prophetic order in Israel provided 
the nation with a worthier channel for the revela- 
tion of the Divine will, and with more trustworthy 
counsellors in the crises of the individual and 
national life. The further we descend the stream 
of history the more conspicuous is this displace- 
ment of the priestly lot by the prophetic voice 
(contrast Ezr 2%=Neh 7% with 1 Mac 4% 144), 
That the Urim and Thummim should reappear in 
the scheme of the Priestly Code is not surprising. 
It is part of its ideal reconstruction of the theocracy 
that the high priest should be at all points fully 
equipped for his office as the Divine vicegerent in 
the theocracy. For this end heis provided with 
the already mysterious Urim and Thummim, the 
manipulation of which was one of the most prized 
of the ancient prerogatives of the priestly caste. 
Their early association with the now long tabooed 
ephod-image, and the fact that the bosom-folds of 
the upper garment was a common receptacle for 
the ‘lot’ as used in everyday affairs (see Pr 16% ‘ the 
lot is shaken in the bosom-fold, but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of J“”),* may have suggested to the 
authors of the Priestly Code the placing of the 
Urim and Thummim in the jewelled pouch of the 
high priest’s ephod. In any case it is clear from 
the principal passage, Ex 28%, that it is rather a 
symbolical than a practical significance that is 
attached to the mysterious contents of the ‘ pouch 
of judgment (or decision).’ Israel, in the person of 
Aaron its representative, is here presented as the 
continual recipient of J’’s ‘decisions’ and guidance, 
and the position of the symbols ‘upon his heart’ 
betokens the readiness of Israel at all times to 
yield obedience to these Divine commands. 

After the exhaustive presentation of the earlier 
biblical data as to the use and associations of the 
Urim and Thummim, little need be said of the 
views of older scholars, whose method of research 
was vitiated by their taking the representations of 
tlie Priests’ Code as decisive for the nature and use 
of these objects in the historical period. Thus, 
probably, few will be found to maintain the once 
widely accepted theory that found the prototype 
of the Urim and Thummim in the jewelled image 
of Tme, the goddess of truth and patron of justice, 
which the Chief Justice (ὁ ἀρχιδικαστής, Allan, 
Var. Hist. xiv. 34; οἵ. Diod. Sic. i. 48) of Egypt 
wore on his breast ; still less todefend an Egyptian 
etymology for Urim and Thummim (Wilkinson, 
Ane. Egyptians [1878], vol. 111, p. 183, with figure 
of judge’s breastplate). The same comparative 
ignoring of the evidence of our oldest sources as 
to the nature of the ancient lot is fatal to the 
acceptance of the thesis recently brought for- 
ward by an American scholar (Muss-Arnolt, see 
below), that the Urim and Thumnuiini are a re- 
flexion of the ‘Tablets of Destiny’ of the Baby- 
lonian mythology.t 

Nor need we dwell on the many absurd specula- 
tions as to the nature of Urim and Thummim, and 
as to the mode in which their guidance was sup- 
plied, which are to be found in the works of Jewish 
and Christian writers from Philo and Josephus 

* Cf. Book of Jubilees 811, where the lots for the apportioning 
of the earth among the sons of Noah are drawn from the 
patriarch’s bosom. 

t See, however, Hommel, AHT 282f., who finds the original 
of the Jewish high priest’s ephod in the pectoral of the High 
Priest of Memphis, as figured by Erman, Hgypt, 298. 

t The most that can be said for this view is that the presence 
of these tablets on the breasts of Marduk and Nebo was known 


to P, and may possibly have influenced his placing of them on 
the breast of the high priest (but see above). 
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downwards, and for which the curious reader is 
referred to the bibliography at the end of this 
article.* Philo, it may be said, did not, as is often 
erroneously stated, regard the Urim and Thummim 
as two images carried in the breastplate (see 
Mangey’s note, Opp. ii. 152), but as symbols of ‘the 
two virtues, INumination and Truth (δήλωσίν τε καὶ 
ἀλήθειαν). Josephus (Anz, III. viii. 9) does not ex- 
pressly name the Urim and Thummim, but appears 
to identify them with the jewels of the breastplate 
and on the shoulders of the high priest, which, by a 
miraculous effulgence, gave supernatural cuidance, 
particularly on the eve of battle.+ 

A favourite explanation of Jewish writers, 
reaching back to the Jerusalem Targum (pseudo- 
Jonathan on Ex 28), was to the etfect that Urim 
and Thummim contained the sacred tetragramma- 
ton (m7), which spelled out answers to inquirers by 
illuminating the letters of the tribal names on the 
transparent gems! Scarcely less curious is the 
view, probably still widely entertained, that the 
high priest threw himself into a hypnotic trance 
by gazing intently on the dazzling jewels,—again 
wrongly identified with Urim and 'Thummim,—and 
while in this state was the recipient of the Divine 
message (see Kalisch, Exodus, pp. 540-545, and cf. 
Plumptre in art. cited above). 


LITERATURE.—For the views of older scholars ece Buxtort, 
*Plistoria Urim et Thummim’ in Ugolini, Z’hesaurus, vol. xii., 
and Spencer, De legg. Hebreeorum rituatibus (1685), dissert. 7. 
Of modern works and articles reference may be made, besides 
the ordinary commentaries, to the artt. in Winer’s RWB (with 
reff. to many older works); Riehm, ΠΡ Β, art. ‘Licht und 
Recht’ (Luther’s rendering of Urim and Thummin); Smith’s 
DB, and esp. to the excellent study of Kautzsch in PRE? vol, 
xvi; the standard treatises on Biblical Archwology; Kalisch’s 
excursus in the body of hiscommentary on Exodus, pp. 640-545; 
Haupt, ‘Babylonian Elements in the Levitical Ritual’ in JBL 
xix. (1900) pp. 58f., 72f.; and fora complete conspectus of the 
views of modern scholars, W. Muss-Arnolt, The Urim and 
Thummin, a Suggestion as to their original Nature and Signi- 
jicance, a reprint from AJSL, July 1900. 

A. Rt. S. KENNEDY. 

USURY.—See DEBT, vol. i. p.579f. We may add 
here that the Babylonian contract tablets show 
that the payment of interest was an established 
custom from the time of Khammurabi (c. 2200 B.C.) 
onwards. Doubtless it had already existed for 
centuries in the time of that king. He interferes 
to enforce the payment of a loan with interest. 
The usual rate of interest seems to have been 20 
per cent., though the payment is also mentioned 
of 11% and 133. In another case a loan is to be 
repaid within two months, after which 10 per cent. 
interest will be charged. In addition to silver or 
money there are lent corn, dates, sesame seed, and 
onions. Some of the loans are secured on houses, 
slaves, etc.; and in one case the services of the 
slave specified as security are given in place of 
interest. ‘These contract tablets, etc., extend from 
6, 2200 B.C. to c. 100 B.c, (Guide to Bab. and Assyr’. 
Ant., Brit. Mus., 1900, pp. 122-191). 

At Athens, in the classical period, interest varied 
from 12 to 20 per cent., at Rome from 81 to 12 per 
cent.; but towards the beginning of the Christian 
era the rate of interest at Rome was lowered 
through the accumulation of capital, but high 
rates still prevailed in the provinces. In Greece 
and Rome money was often lent and interest paid 
by the month. See art. ‘Interest’ in Dict. Class, 
Ant., O. Seyffert, ete. W. H. BENNETT. 


UTA (Οὐτά), 1 Es 5°°,—His sons returned among 
the temple servants under Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in Lizra and Nehemiah. 


* A convenient and accessible summary of the more important 
of these older views will be found in Pluimptre’s article in 
Smith’s DB. 

+ Josephus’ statement, ‘the breastplate and sardonyx (prob. 
intende 
shining two hundred years’ before his time, is too absurd to 
require refutation. 


by him to represent Urim and Thummim) left off | 


UTHAI (‘y).—1. The name of an individual or 
a family of Judah, settled at Jerusalem after the 
Captivity, 1 Ch 9* (B Τωθεί, A Τωθί, Lue. Οὐθι) ; 
called in Neh 114 ATHAIAH. 2. One of the sons 
of Bigvai who returned with Ezra, Ezr 8" (B Οὐθί, 
A Οὐθαί, Lue, Ὦθα!). 


UTHI (B Otro’, A Οὐθῆ), 1 Es 8%=Uthai, Ezr 814, 


UZ (yy; LXX "Os [Gn 227) "OE, Lag. “OF; Job 11 
32? 4alib-e ἣ γῇ [χώρα] ἡ Ado(e)iris]; Vulg. Hus [Gn 
10% Us, Jer 25% Ausitis]).—1. The eldest son of 
Aram, and grandson of Shem (Gn 105), As the 
name of Aram is omitted in the parallel passage in 
1 Ch 1", Shem would there seem to have been his 
father. This, however, must be due to some over- 
sight, the wanting passage being duly inserted in 
the LXNX.—2. A son of Nabor by Milcah, the 
eldest brother of Buz and Kemuel ‘ the father of 
Aram’ (Gn 227'), In the AV the name is tran- 
scribed Huz (Josephus has Οὔξος).---3. One of the 
two sons of Dishan, son of Seir the Horite (Gn 3055). 
—4, The jname of the native place of Job. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists as to how far 
the above names are connected. There would 
seem to be but little doubt that the genealogical 
statements in Gn 10 are ethnological and geo- 
graphical rather than personal, and all that can 
be deduced from them therefore is, that the people 
of Uz were Semites of the Aramzean stock. That 
Uz the son of Nahor should be uncle of Aram and 
Chesed, is probably due to the existence of two 
distinct traditions eoncerning these Semitic races, 
the earlier one making him a son of Aram, and 
the later one attributing to him an earlier period 
than that of Aram. Nevertheless, it is not by any 
means impossible that a recurrence of names at 
a later date may have taken place, such a thing 
being by no means unusual, as the genealogical lists 
show.* Kautzsch, on the other hand, goes further, 
and maintains not only the connexion of Uz the 
erandson of Shem with Uz the son of Nahor, but 
also with Uz the son of Dishan as well.t This he 
regards as indicating that the district belonging 
to the tribe represented by Aram’s firstborn 
originally included a considerable part of that of 
the Aramzan tribes. From this Uz in the wider 
sense is to be separated Uz in the narrower sense, 
which originated in the mingling of the Aramzean 
Uzites with another Semitic race—the ‘ Nahorites’ 
of Gn 227%, Uz the grandson of Seir is to be 
explained in a similar manner as a mingling of 
(pre-Edomite) Horites and Aramzean Uzites in a 
part of Idumzea. The ‘land of Uz’ would there- 
tore be a rather extensive geographical idea. All 
this seems to be confirmed by other coincidences of 
names accompanying that of Uz—the name of 
Aram, already referred to; Maacah, another son 
of Nahor (Gn 22°4, which forms part of a geo- 
graphical name in 1 Ch 19°); Buz (Gn 22”) and 
Buzite (Job 32°); Chesed (Gn 227°) and Kasdim 
(Job 1} AV and RV ‘Chaldeans’); Shuah, a 
nephew of Nahor (Gn 257), and Shuhite (Job 
21): also ISedem, the country whither Abraham 
sent Shuah, together with his other children by 
Keturah (Gn 25°), and the racc to which Job 
belonged—the ‘sons of the East’ or Béné-Kedem 
(Job 15). 

The question of the position of the land of Uz 
would appear to be determinable within very 
narrow limits. In Job 1%" it would seem that 


* The Assyro-Babylonian royal lists likewise indicate that the 
repetition of renowned or venerated names was far from being 
an uncommon thing among the Semites in ancient times. 

t It is to be noted that Frd. Delitzsch regards Uz, the grand- 
son of Seir (Gn 3623), as another person of the same name,—or a 
chance-likeness,—a theory supported by La 4%, where Edom 
appears in temporary possession of Uz, either wholly or in 
part. 
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Job’s estate lay open to the depredations of the 
Sabzeans and the Chaldeans, and was therefore on 
the edge of the great desert, agreeing with v.’, 
where the destruction wrought by the wind from 
that direction is referred to. The native countries 
of Job’s friends likewise favour this view—that is, 
so far as those districts can be identified. Thus 
Eliphaz came from Teman (Job 2"), which was to 
all appearance an Edomite locality, Teman being 
referred to in Gn 36" as a descendant of Esau and 
son of Eliphaz, which last was evidently, therefore, 
a genuine Edomite name. His second fiiend, 
Bildad “ὑπὸ Shuhite,’ came from Shuah, the district 
and name of one of the sons of Abraham and 
Keturah. ‘The name of Job’s third friend, Zophar 
the Naamathite, does not help, that district being 
unknown (see NAAMAH); but Elihu the Buzite 
must have come from a neighbouring country, as 
is implied by Gn 2271. The inscriptions of the 
kings of Assyria also throw some light upon the 
question. Thus Esarhaddon, in one of his expedi- 
tions to the west, passed through Bézu, reaching, 
at a distance of 180 kas-gid, the country of Hazi, 
and these two districts are, with one consent, re- 
garded as the Buz and Hazo of Gn 22°-™, Shuah 
is in like manner identified with the Suku of 
Tiglath-pileser I., according to whom it lay one 
day’s journey from Carchemish in the land of 
Hatti. In the same neighbourhood lay the land 
of Yasbukda (‘the Yasbukians’), identified by 
Frd. Delitzsch with the Ishbak of Gn 25%. This 
place, which is referred to by Shalmaneser II., was 
in the neighbourhood of Shuah, with which it is 
mentioned in the passage of Genesis here referred 
to. Shalmaneser received tribute from the land 
of Shuah; but whether it was at this time (8.0. 
859) or 28 years later, when he sent an army to 
the same district, is not certain. On the second 
occasion he received tribute from a certain SAsi, 
mir mat Uzzd, ‘a son of the land of Uzza,’ who 
submitted to him, and whom he placed on the 
throne of Patinu. It may even be that the 
rulers of this latter piste were counted among 
‘the kings of the land of Uz.’ Uzz& (or Oza, as 
analogy teaches may have been the more correct 
form) certainly lay, according to Frd. Delitzsch, 
W. and N.W. of Aleppo, at no great distance 
from Patinu, and must have been an important 
place; hence the raising of its king to the 
dominion of Patinu.* 

Though the Assyrian inscriptions do not indicate 
clearly the land of Uz, and its identification with 
the land of Uzza is not so satisfactory as could be 
wished,t they at least confirm the indications 
given in the Book of Job. Tradition places the 
home of the patriarch in the Haurfin, where a 
monastery bearing his name exists (it is situated 
in the Wady el-Lebweh). Ue is said to have been 
a native of Jéldn, and early Arabian authors state 
that he was born in the neighbourhood of Nazed. 
Not far from the monastery is shown the Makdm 
Eyytib, or ‘Station of Job,’ his well, and the 
trough in which he is said to have washed after 
his trials were over. His tomb is shared by a 
Mohammedan saint, and on a hill close by is a 
stone upon which he is said to have leaned when 
first afflicted. The currency of the tradition among 
both Christians and Mohammedans living in the 
district implies that it is of considerable antiquity. 
In view of the testimony of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions as to the position of the land of Uz, how- 


“Whether Patinu be connected etymologically with Batanea 
or not is uncertain, but is worthy of consideration. 

¥ There is doubt as to the sibilant, whether it be really z (x) or 
Ζ (1). In addition to this, a long terminal vowel would not be 
expected. Delitzsch evidently regards the word as a gentilic 
adjective ; but if this be the case, there is a mistake in the text, 
Uz-za-a having been written for U2-za-a-a (= Uzzda). 


ever, Frd. Delitzsch would prefer to regard it as 
being situated rather in the neighbourhood of 
Tadmor (Palmyra). According to Josephus (Ané. 
I. vi. 4, δ) it embraced Trachonitis and Damascus, 
and the LXX represents the patriarch as having 
lived in Ausitis, on the borders of Edom and Arabia, 
(there is no doubt that it was closely connected 
with the former country), so that the neighbour- 
hood of Palmyra would seem to be much too far 
N.E. It is difficult, however, to fix, at this dis- 
tance of time, the boundaries of a district which 
is known to have been fairly extensive, and which 
probably varied in extent, in consequence of 
political changes, from time to time. 


LITERATURE.—Kautzsch in Riehm’s Handwérterbuch, 8.v. 3 
Frd. Delitzsch inZKF ii, 87 ff. (cf. his Paradies, 259); Baedeker’s 
Palestine and Syria, 407. T. G. PINCHES. 


UZAI (Ὁ). — Father of Palal who helped to 
rebuild the wall, Neh 835 (B Evel, A Evfat, Lue. 
Ovgatl), 


UZAL (bux, Sam. 5ix),—Name of a son of Joktan, 
Gn 107 (A Αἰζήλ), 1 Ch 17 (A Αἰξζήν, B om., Lue. 
Οὐξάλ), but figuring jas a local name in Ezk 27%, 
according to one interpretation [reading bnxp (‘ from 
Uzal,’ so RVm), with Hitzig, Smend, Cornill, e 
al.; B ἐξ ᾿Ασήλ, A ἐξ ᾿Ασαήλ]. With this word 
Gesenius compared Huzelis of Hindu, mentioned 
as a market town in a passage of John of Ephesus 
(6th cent. A.D.) preserved by Dionysius of Tell- 
Mahre (ap. Assemani, Biél. Or. i. 361), who sup- 
posed it to be situated in the interior of the Indian 
(1.6. Arab) country, beyond the territory of the 
Himyar. This may well be identical with Uzal 
(Al-Bekri, p. 206), Izal or Azal (Yakut after Ham- 
dani), which the Arab geographers declare was the 
former name.of San'a, now capitalof Yemen. The 
name was, they think, changed to San‘a either in 
honour of a queen of that name, or of San’a son of 
Azal; or it may have been given the place by the 
Abyssinians, in whose language it means ‘ fortress.’ 
The name San‘4u is found in an inscription which 
Glaser (die Abessinicr, etc. p. 117) assigns to the 
2nd cent. A.D. An earlier name (according to 
him) was Tafidh (Siizze, ii. 427); none of these 
names appear to be known to the classical geo- 
eraphers of Arabia (Pliny, Ptolemy, etc.), who go 
rather fully into the names of places and tribes in 
Arabia Felix. The Arab tradition, however, re- 
garded it as the most ancient city in the world, 
and the seat of the ‘kings of Yemen’; the former 
theory being apparently due to the derivation of 
the name Azal from the Arabic azal, ‘eternity,’ or 
to the alternate form Uwal (Harris, loc. citand., 
p. 319), which might be rendered ‘first.’ If, how- 
ever, there be any truth in its great antiquity, and 
its having been a metropolis in ancient times, it 
must be identical with one of the capitals men- 
tioned by Pliny and Ptolemy; but with which 
cannot at present be decided. The name of the 
city must therefore have changed repeatedly ; and 
in the use of the name Azal or Iza] in the century 
before Mohammed we are justified in seeing with 
Glaser (Skizze, ii. 427) the influence of the Jews. 
Their influence in these regions appears from the 
statements of the Syriac chronicler to have been 
considerable; and early Arabic writers occasion- 
ally preserve traditions dating from the time of 
their ascendency. A place was shown at Sana 
where sixteen prophets had been slaughtered at 
once (Ibn Rustah); and Wahb Ibn Munabbih 
(died ¢. 735 A.D.) professed to have found in a 
sacred book the text, ‘Azal, Azal, though all be 
against thee, yet will I be gracious unto thee,’ 
which seems to come from Is 2918 with Azal sub- 
stituted for Ariel (Taj al-arus). Whether, then, 
the place was called Azal by conjectural identificae 
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tion of it with the son of Joktan, cr Azal was an 
old name revived by the Jews, is not clear; the 
latter supposition is rather the more probable, 
beeause an Arabian locality, Azalla, is mentioned 
in the campaign of Assurbanipal (AJB ii. 221), 
and Azal rather than Uzal is the form that is best 
attested. The objection to the identification raised 
by Glaser (¢.c. 436) on the ground that of the ob- 
jects mentioned by Ezekiel as exported from Uzal 
only iron is really found in the neighbourhood, 
whereas spices are not to be found in the whole 
of Yemen, seems wanting in weight, since San‘a 
may have been a depot for them; rather more 
force attaches to his objection that the port of 
San‘a would probably have been Aden (mentioned 
by Ezekiel in this context) rather than Waddan 
(VEDAN) and Javan. But, indeed, the difficulties 
of both text and interpretation in the passage of 
Ezekiel are so great as to render it unsuitable for 
the deduction of inferences. 

Of the beauty and wealth of San‘a glowing de- 
scriptions are given by Arabic writers, and modern 
travellers (e.g. W. B. Harris, A Journey through 
the Yemen, 1893, pp. 299-322) confirm them. It is 
at an elevation of 7250 feet above the sea-level, 
with a mountain (Jebel Nujum) rising abruptly on 
the east. In the rainy season a torrent of water 
runs through the river- bed, which occupies the 
middle of the town; Ibn Rustah (Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab, vii. 110) says it is not much narrower than 
the Tigris, and was in his time used for irrigation. 
The climate varies little during the whole year; 
and of most produce there are two crops. The 
fortress and temple of Ghumdan, destroyed by the 
Caliph Othman, was the most magnificent building 
in Arabia. In the 7th cent. of Islam the Zaidite 
Imams made it their capital. Of the forms of the 
name, fzaé appears to be the best attested; the 
LXX translators clearly connected the second 
syllable with Z7 (god), and the first peers with 
the god As (who appears in some Punic proper 
names) or some other deity. Other etymologists 
seem scarcely more successful. 

D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

UZZA (xj). — 4. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 87(B Naavd, A’Agd, Luc.’ Atdv). 2. The 
head of a family of Nethinim that returned, Ezr 2% 
(B Οὐσά, A ᾿Αξά, Luc. om.)=Neh 751] (B Ὀξεί, A 
"Ott, Luc. ᾿Αζά). 3. The driver of the cart on which 
the ark was removed from Kiriath-jearim, 2 5 
05: 6% 8—=] Ch 137% 10. ἢ Uzza’s sudden death at 
a place called, in commemoration of this untoward 
incident, Perez-uzzah (‘ breach of Uzzah’; ef. artt. 
CHIDON and NAcon), led to the temporary aban- 
donment of David’s project of transporting the ark 
to Jerusalem. Uzza’s death was attributed by the 
popular mind to anger on the part of Jaliweh at 
his having presumed to handle the sacred emblem 
too familiarly. There are, however, points of 
obscurity in the narrative, and the text is in 
several instances quite uncertain. See Driver, 
Wellh., Budde, Léhr, H. P. Smith, ad loc, 


The name appears as N1Y, Uzza, in 28 63, 1 Ch 187-9. 10.11, ag 
my, Uzzah, in 28 687. 8, B has everywhere ‘Ofé, which is 
read also by A in the Chron. passages; A has in 2 Sam. ᾿Αζζά, 
once [63] 'Αζά. 

4, Manasseh and his son Amon were buried in the 
‘garden of Uzza’ (xiyrya), 2 KK 21% 78 (LAX κῆπος 
Ὀζά), which was attached to the palaee of Man- 
asseh. The conjecture of Stade (GVJ i. 569, 
11, 679), that siy here=ary (Uzziah), has found wide 
acceptance (but see footnote to next col.). 
J. A, SELBIE. 

UZZAH (ay).—4. The name of a Merarite family, 
1 Ch 6704 (B ’O¢d, A ’Atd, Luc. Ὀξιά), 2. See 
Uzza, No. 8, 


UZZEN-SHEERAH.—See SHEERAH. 


UZZI (3; Ὃ ἐζε)().---, A descendant of Aaron, 
1 Ch 6° δ. 51 Heb, 553. 22 696], Kzr 74. 2. The eponym 
of a family of Issachar, 1 Ch 7*°%. 3. The name 
of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch 7’ 9% 4 A Levite, 
son of Bani, overseer of the Levites dwelling in 
Jerusalem, Neh 11% 5, The head of a priestly 
family, Nel 1919. %, 


UZZIA (κἢν, prob. same as any, Uzziah ; B’Oged, 
A Osta, Lue. ’O¢ias).—One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
115. 


UZZIAH (ny and ayy [on the name see next 
art.]). —1. A king of Judah. See next article. 
2. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 65 Ge% (B ’Oged, 
A*? sup ras ’O¢las). 3. The father of an officer of 
David, 1 Ch 9738 (B Ὃ ξειού, A ’Ofo'), ἃ. A priest 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 1051 (B ’Ofea, 
A ?Otid, Lue. Ὁ ἕίας). 5. Name of a Judahite 
family after the Exile, Neh 11‘ (B ’Agééd, 8 ᾿Αξεδνά, 
A’Ofid, Lue. ’Otlas) The LXX reads ’Of¢({e)cd also 
in Neh 115 for mn HAZAIAH of MT. 


UZZIAH (AZARIAH).—The Heb. names vary in 
form. We have sn7y (2 K 158? 4, [s 11 61 71, 2 Ch 
2618 27°) and ayy (2 K 1513. 80 Hos 11, Am 11, Zee 
145), The meaning is ‘J” is my strength.’ We 
have a Heb. parallel in yy and in the Phoen. dyay 
and joo. The alternative Heb. name wy. occurs 
in 2 Καὶ 15% 8, while avny is found in 2 K 14” 1517 
ete., and also 1 Ch 3", The meaning of the alterna- 
tive name is similar to that of sy, viz. ‘J” hath 
helped (me),’ 

In Assyr. the names ASur-nirdri (‘Ashur is my help’) and 
Ranvndn-nirdri (‘ Ramm4n is my help’) are parallel in thought 
and expression to both the alternative proper names of the Ieb. 
monarch, while the Phen. furnishes a close analogy to the 
latter in Syany ‘Baal is (my) help,’ represented in Latin by 
Hasdrubal; or, with the elements of the name reversed, in 
saydpa (cf. also Syanny, prob. ‘my help is Baal’; and see Bloch, 
Phén. Glossar. p. 49). The Gr. forms are ’Ofeias (OGias) and 
᾿Αζαρίας. In a numher of instances, as in 2 K 1618, 32 (and in 
y.34 in A), LXX substitutes ’Alapias for Uzziah, whereas in 2 K 
1589 ’Ayas is substituted for ’Afapiov, which is the reading of A. 
In Is 61 71 ’OGsas is the form preserved in BYAQ. It is quite 
possible that the king had really only one name, ἢ Ὁ), and 
that the name ἢ} (Uzziah) may have arisen through a corrup- 
tion of the text, the early form of " (yéd), viz. 7, being con- 


founded with an imperfectly written 7 (resh), viz. Y.* 


Uzziah was the son of Amaziah king of Judah, 
and, aecording to the redactor of the Books of 
Kings (see Kittel’s Com.), ascended the throne of 
Judah at the age of sixteen, and in the 27th year 
of Jeroboam king of Israel (2 K 15"). It is well 
known, however, that such synchronisms are of no 
chronological value, and lead to endless confusion. 
We can only assert that both these kings were 
contemporaries, Whether Uzziah’s reign extended 
to 52 years is uncertain. 

The record of his reign in 2K 14 and 15 is 
singularly brief. Though the worship of the high 
places—the normal cult of Israel and Judah—still 
continued, the verdict of the Deuteronomic redactor 
is favourable to him, as it was to the memory of 
his father, Amaziah; he ‘did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord’ (2 K 15°). 

The record in the Book of Kings gives us no 
information respecting the events of this long 
reign, except that Uzziah fell a vietim to leprosy 
towards its close (2 K 15°). But in 14% we prob- 
ably have a fragment from the Annals which refers 
to his reign, though its somewhat strange position 
after the section by the redactor (vv. *!) renders 

* This seems to us more probable than the view of Stade(GVI 
i. p. 569 footn.1) that the name ‘Azariah was abbreviated to NIY 


| (2 Καὶ 2118 ‘ garden of’ Uzza,’ cf. 28 6%), and that the name" Uzziah 


grew out of the latter. For "Uzzi is not improbably the name 
of a deity, as 2K 2118 and 28S 68 seem to indicate. On the 
Arahian Al-Uzza see Baethgen, Bettrage zur Sem. Religions- 
gesch. Ὁ. 114; Koran, 53.19; Wellhausen, Reste?, Ὁ. 34 ff. 
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its interpretation uncertain. We there read that 
Klath, the chief port of Edom, which was of great 
commercial value to Judah as an outlet as well as 
inlet for commerce, was again recovered to Judah 
by the successful military enterprise of Azariah 
after his father’s disastrous overthrow by Jehoash 
king of Israel had entailed its temporary loss. 
Owing to the leprosy which attacked Uzziah 
towards the end of his long reign, he was com- 
pelled to go into retirement,* while his son 
Jotham discharged the royal functions (859) in 
his place. 

Such is all that can be learned about this 
monarch in 2 Kings. The Book of Chronicles (2 Ch 
26°29) adds to the above narrative a number of 
details. (1) We have an account of the military 
preparations and exploits of the king, and also of 
lis agricultural pursuits. (2) We havea Haggadic 
narrative attached to the fact of the king’s leprosy 
which ascribes the latter to Divine judgment on 
him for attempting to fulfil the priestly function 
of offering incense on the altar of incense. Kittel 
in his History of the Hebrews attempts to defend 
the historicity of this conflict between the royal 
and priestly authority ;+ but it is quite clear that 
the form of the narrative is based on the tra- 
dition of the P passages in Ex 3016. Ὁ. Nu 175 187. 
Furthermore, the name of the chief priest Azariah 
probably originated from the older alternative 
name of Uzziah himself, who, like Solomon and 
all royal personages (cf. the Assyr. kings who 
assumed the office of patesi), exercised priestly 
functions. 

But the military exploits and preparations of 
Uzziah recorded in 2 Ch 26%!5 cannot be dismissed 
as unhistorical, since they serve to explain facts 
in subsequent history which would otherwise 
remain obscure. We read that Uzziah equipped 
an armed host of 307,500 men, and fortified Jcru- 
salem, and provided it with engines of war. He 
also conducted a successful campaign against the 
Philistines, and stormed the cities of Gaza, Jabneh, 
and Ashdod, and also conquered the Arabians and 
Ammonites. Subsequently recorded events render 
many if not all of these details exceedingly prob- 
able, though here, as so often in Chronicles, the 
numerical statements are exaggerated. (a) That 
Jerusalem was fortified and provided with means 
of defence during the reign of Uzziah, is rendered 
exceedingly probable by the account of its defence 
in the days of Hezekiah, which has come to us not 
only in the record of 2 K 18:35. but in the Taylor 
cylinder of Sennacherib (col.1i, 69-col. iii. 41), which, 
in describing the invasion of Palestine by Senna- 
cherib, expressly mentions (1) the forty-six fortified 
towns (col. iii. 18) captured by the Assyrians; 
(2) that the Philistine town Ekron (¢r Amkarruna) 
was under the control of Hezekiah, and that the 
king Padi, a puppet of Assyria, was delivered up 
to the king of Judah (col. ii. 70ff.). Now, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the contro] of Philistia 
by Hezekiah was probably due to the strong 
military policy of Uzziah described by the Chron- 
icler, who must have derived his information from 
annals of his reign from which the redactor of the 
Books of Kings did not draw. Certainly, the 
reign of Ahaz, distracted by the troubles of 
the Syro-Ephraimite invasion and weakened by 
subservience to Assyria, was not the time when 
strong defensive measures would be adopted. In- 


* The text here isuncertain. The Heb. text has mwann naa, 
LXX ἐν οἴκω ὦ φφουσώθ (cf. 2 Ch 2621), Judging from the well-known 
meaning of *t/59, this can mean only ‘in a free house,’ ὁ.6. free from 
the intrusion of others. The expression, however, is very strange, 
and Kittel is warranted in accepting the ingenious emendation 
of Klostermann, m'vaq An’z2 ‘in his house unmolested,’ nwa 
being an adverb with the ending n’——, as in "3708 (Gn 923). 

t Gesch, der Heb, ii. p. 281. 


deed we know that Philistia was instigated te 
revolt by the confederacy of the two Northern 
kings. (6) The mention of Arabians (col. tii. 31) 
among the troops which defended Jerusalem against 
Sennacherib sustains the statement of the Chron- 
icler that Uzziah subjugated the Arabs, and this 
is probably to be connected with the recovery of 
Edom and the port of Elath to which ὦ Καὶ 145 
refers. (c) Kittel lays stress on the prosperity of 
Judah in the days of Ahaz, of which Is 2 and 3 
furnish abundant evidence. This is best explained 
as due to the consolidation of the resources and 
power of the Southern Kingdom during the long 
and prosperous reign of Uzziah described in 2 Ch 26. 
This view is ably sustained by McCurdy in the 
Hapesitor, Nov. 1891, p. 388 ff. 

It was formerly held by Assyriologists, includ- 
ing especially Schrader, that the records of Tiglath- 
pileser prove that Uzziah (Azariah) was the head 
of a powerful confederacy of Northern Hamathite 
States against Assyria. Unfortunately, the pas- 
sages in which reference is made to Azariah 
(Az({z)ri-ya-u), whom Schrader identified with 
Uzziah (KGF 399-421), are much mutilated. The 
following is a translation of the passages so far as 
they can be deciphered and interpreted on the 
basis of Rost’s edition of Tiglath-pileser’s Annals, 
lines 101-111— 

101-2 ... my officer as ruler of the province I placed over them 

{vifts and tribute like the Assyrian imposed on them] 
103 in one further course of my campaign the tribute of the 
1 ΠΡῈ 

1041 received Azarjiah king of Ja-u-dilike... 

105... zariah of Ja-u-di... 

{106 and 107 seem to, refer to the towns in which Azariah 
sought refuge] 

108 by the attack of the light-armed (?) of the bodyguard ... 

fof the approach of 

109 the Assyrian troops] the numerous, they heard {their 

heart] feared 

110 {the town] I destroyed, laid waste, burnt down 

111... placed themselves on the side of [AzarJiah streng- 

thened (?)him... ; 

Lines 125-132 refer to the 19 districts of Hamath which 
‘placed themselves on the side of Azariah,’ the series being 
enumerated from South to North, the most southerly being 
Arki, Zimarra, Usnu, Sianna, and Simirra, and the most 
northerly Ellitarbi and Bumami. 

Now, even twenty years ago, the identification 
of the Azri-ia-u of Tiglath-pileser’s Annals with 
Azariah of Judah was disputed, for example, by 
Gutschmid (Neue Beitraige zur Kunde des alten 
Orients, p. 55ff.) and by Wellhausen (Jahrbicher 
fiir deutsche Theologie, xx. 632). But at that time 
there were certainly many reasons why the identi- 
fication made by Schrader should have been con- 
sidered sound. No other land Ja-w-di was then 
known except Judah. Judah was called by that 
name in the Nabi-Junus inscription preserved in 
Constantinople, in which Sennacherib refers to his 
subjugation of Hezekiah (of which the following 
is a transcription, line 15: rap-Su na-gu-u (matu) 
Ja-u-di Ha-za-ki-a-u §garri-Su t-mid ap-Sa-a-nt), 
while the references to the same king in connexion 
with (mdtu) Ja-u-da-ai in the Prism inscription 
of Sennacherib (col. ii. 72, 111. 12, 13) need not be 
cited here. Indeed Tiglath-pileser himself (2 Rawl. 
67, line 61) refers to Ja-u-ha-zi (mdtu) Ja-u-da-at 
in close juxtaposition to the rulers of Ashkelon 
and Edom, so that it is absolutely certain that 
Ja-u-ha-zi (=Joahaz)is the Assyrian name of king 
Ahaz. Moreover, the fact here mentioned, that 
Ahaz paid tribute to the Assyrian monarch, 1s 
certified by 2K 16%. Certainly, the evidence for 
Schrader’s identification seemed cogent. 

Nevertheless, there are serious difficulties in the 
way of its acceptance. In the first place, the 
geographical conditions militate strongly against 
it. The nineteen districts of Hamath can hardly 
have depended for support on the ruler of so 
distant a realm as Judah. Secondly, the chrono- 

| logical argument tells decisively against it. For 
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if Uzziah was the mainstay of a conspiracy of 
nineteen Hamathite States in 738 B.c., which is the 
year which Assyrian data would lead us to assign 
to its overthrow, we can allow only three years for 
the leprosy of Uzziah, the interregnum of Jotham, 
Jotham’s sole reign, and the Syro-Ephraimite war 
against Judah. Thirdly, the discovery of the 
Zinjerli inscription (on the stele erected by 155 12 
the son of Panammu, king of Sam/’al, to his father) 
has thrown a fresh light on the problem. There 
we find mention of a land x’ (and also on the 
stele of Hadad, erected by Panammu its king). 
We might with Winckler regard the & here as 
hamza and pronounced as uw, and thus read the 
word (as the Assyrians did) Ja’udi. This country 
lay north of the Orontes and bordered on the land 
Unki, and it is possible that Sargon refers to it in 
his Nimr. inse. line 8: (mdatu) Ja-u-du sa asarsu 
ruiku, ‘J. whose situation is remote.’ The men- 
tion of Hamath in the same line lends colour to 
this view. The objection that the name Azruydhu, 
with its Heb. name of deity, clearly indicates 
a Hebrew personality, loses foree when we re- 
member that Hamath, as we learn from the same 
inscription of Sargon, had a prince called Jaw-bi'di, 
elsewhere called Jiu-67’di. This shows that a deity 
Jadhu was also worshipped in those regions. 
Lastly, the close similarity which subsisted be- 
tween the language of the Zinjerli inscr. and 
Hebrew renders it in no way improbable that the 
land Ja’di should have a ruler named Azariah. 
The capital of the land was Kullani, the Calno 
of Is 10°, 
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This is the evidence based on the arguments used 
by Winckler (Adétest. Forsch. i, (1893) pp. 1-28; 
ef. KAT? i. 54/f., 262) for disconnecting the inser. 
of Tiglath-pileser from any reference to Uzziah 
(Azariah) of Judah.* McCurdy, however, upholds 
Schrader’s position (7PM i. 413 ff.), but the argu- 
ments of Winckler have been adopted by Hommel 
(art. ASSYRIA in this Dict. vol. i. p. 185, footn.*), 
Guthe (ΟΥ̓ p. 188), Maspero (Passing, etc., 150). 
The chronological difficulties which beset the biblical 
student of the latter half of the 8th cent. become 
in this way somewhat lessened. The death-year of 
Uzziah may be placed, as Winckler suggests, in 739 
B.C., but it may easily be earlier (KAZ i. 320)—in 
fact as early as 750 (Winckler, Gesch. Israel’s, 
Theil i. p. 179). Cf. Cheyne, Introduction to 
Isaiah, pp. 4, 16 ff. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE, 


UZZIEL (Sy ‘my strength is El,’ ef. the name 
may Uzeiah ; LXX ’O¢(e)id).—1. A son of Kohath, 
Ex 638: 22, Lv 104, Nu 319. ὅθ᾽ 1 Ch 6% 18 1510 2312. 20 
24%. with gentilic name the Uzzielites (by 2y9), 
Nu 3”, 1 Ch 26% 2. A Simeonite ; one of those 
who took part in the expedition to Mt. Seir, 
1Ch 4% 3. Eponym of a Benjamite family, 
1Ch 77, 4 A musician, of the sons of Heman, 
1 Ch 254 (called in v.48 AZAREL) 5. A Levite, of 
the sons of Jeduthun, 2 Ch 29%. 6 One of the 
guild of the goldsmiths, who took part in the 
repairing of the wall, Neh 88, 7. See JAAZIEL. 


* If the view advocated in this art. be correct, the statement 
in art. CaronoLocy OF OT (vol. i. p. 4015 ad fin.) will have to be 


| modified accordingly. 


Vv 


YAGABOND.—This English word is used in AV 
in the sense of wanderer (Lat. vagabundus, from 
vagart to wander). It is applied to Cain, Gn 4” 
‘A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth’ (Ἴ 93, LAX στένων καὶ τρέμων, Symm. ἀνάσ- 
τατος καὶ ἀκατάστατος, Vulg. vagus et profugus, Tind. 
‘A vagabunde and a rennagate,’ RV ‘A fugitive 


and a wanderer’), 444; Ps 109° ‘Let his children | 


be continually vagabonds, and beg’ (33 sur yin ἢ 
Cov. ‘Let his children be vagabundes and begg 
their bred’). So in Jg 118 Cov. ‘There resorted 
unto him [(Jephthah] vagabundes, and wente out 
with him’; Fuller, Holy War, 206, ‘Being to 
shape their course into Palestine, they went into 
France ; showing they had a vertigo in their heads, 
mistaking the West for the East; or else, that 
like vagabonds they were never out of their way’ ; 
Goldsmith, Citizen, vii. ‘ He who goes from country 
to country, guided by the blind impulse of curiosity, 
is only a vagabond.’ 

The adj. occurs in Ac 19% ‘Certain of the 
vagabond Jews, exorcists’ (τῶν περιερχομένων *Iov- 
δαίων, RV ‘strolling’). So Melvill, Diary, 361, 
“To take order with the pure [=poor] that there 
ig! vagabund beggars’; Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Ϊ, 1V.e 40— 


‘Like to a vagabond fiag upon the stream." 


J. HASTINGS, 
VAHEB (1m).—An unidentified locality, men- 
tioned only in the obseure quotation from the book 
of the WARS OF THE LORD in Nu 21% (BA Zw8, 
F and Luc. Zod8). See SUPHAH, 


VAIL.—See VEIL. 


YVAIZATHA (xam; B Ζαβουθαῖος, A ZaBovyadd, & 
Ζαβουδεθάν, Luc. Ifovdd#).—One of the ten sons of 
Haman, Est 95. The name may be=Pers. Vahyaz- 
ddta, ‘given of the Best one’ (cf. Benfey, Pers. 
Keilinschr. [1847] 18, 93; F. Spiegel, <Alipers. 


| Keilinschr. 240). 


VALE, VALLEY.—Vale stands in AV for two 
Hebrew words poy and abav; and vadlley for five 
Hebrew words, mypa, 8°32, 203, poy, mae, and one 
Greek word, φάραγξ (Lk 3°{). Of these words, 
the meaning and use of πῆρ, a broad plain be- 
tween hills, ndsxi lowland (so always in RV), and 
δ} wady, have been dealt with under PLAIN, 3. 
7, and River, 3, respectively; so that 3, poy, 
and φάραγξ alone remain to be considered here. 

1, xa (gav’), always ‘valley’ in both AV and 
RV, is a narrow valley, and would be more ex- 
actly represented by glen or ravine. The gai’s 
mentioned in the O'T are—the v. of Hinnom (Jos 
15° and frequently; ‘the valley,’ Jer 233), which 
gave its name to the ‘valley-gate’ of Jerus. (2 Ch 
26°, Neh 21% 15 315) ; of Iphtah-’el, Jos 19 31. on the 
border between Zebuiun and Asher; of Zebo'im 
(the hyenas), 1 Κα 13%, S.E. of Gibeah; of Salt, 
apparently somewhere near Edom (2 § 88=] Ch 
18, cf. Ps 60 tte; 2K 147, 2Ch 25"); the v. of 
craftsmen, or smiths (18 138"; cf. HGHL 160f., 
211), 1Ch 4% (RV here Ge-harashim), Neh 11%, 
near Lod (Lydda); and of Zephathah, 2 Ch 14”, 
near Marésha (though prob. ‘in the v. north of 
M.’ should be read with LXX; cf. Buhl, 89), no 
doubt the Wady ei-Afranj, HGHE 231, 233. 
Valleys not expressly named are—the v. in front 
of Beth-peor, a station of the Isr., in which Moses 
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was buried (Nu 2159, Dt 3° 446 34°) ; one on the N. 
of Ai (Jos 81) ; one near Gedor (1 Ch 439. but see 
GEDOR, 2); one in the ‘vale’ of Elah (1 8 17°), 
perhaps the ‘deep trench which the combined 
streams’ of the W. es-Sur and the W. el-Jindy 
‘have cut through the level land’ below the point 
where they meet (ΠΟ ΠΗ], 228); the ‘valley of 
vision,’ in or close to Jerus, (Is 291: δ). one close 
under Samaria (Is 284, Mic 1°); one mentioned 
as the ideal burial-place of the hosts of Gog (Ezk 
391}. 11. 16). and the ravine which Zech, (14% 5 5) 
pictures as being split through the Mt. of Olives, 
when J” descends upon it to deliver His people. 

The word occurs also, without reference to 
specific localities, in Ps 23 (‘a ravine of deathly 
gloom,’ fig. of a situation of loneliness and peril) ; 
Is 404 (LAX φάραγξ, whence Lk 3°); and in the 
plur. generally (usu. opp. to mountains), 2K 2%, 
Ezk 6° 715. 31% 325 35° 36*°. In15 17 (RV ‘to 
Gai’) ‘to Gath’ is evidently to be read with LXX 
and most moderns; see v.°*>, In the Apocrypha 
‘valley’ stands for φάραγξ, Jth 2° 741117127 13%; 
and for αὐλών, Jth 44 7% #7 101% 4, 

2. poy @mek (EV mostly valley; AV vale in 
Gn 14% 810 374 to which RV adds Gn 14", Jos 
815 1568 1816. 1 Καὶ 17%) 21%). ‘mek (lit. depth, 
deepening) is ‘a highlander’s word for a valley 
as he looks down into it, and is applied to wide 
avenues running up into a mountainous country, 
like the Vale of Elah, the Vale of Hebron, and 
the Vale of Aijalon’ (ΠΟ ΗΠ, 384), It thus de- 
notes something broader than a gai’, but less 
extensive or plain-like than a bik‘ah (PLAIN, 3); ἢ 
and it is a pity that, for distinction, especially 
from gav’ (‘valley’), it has not in AV been uni- 
formly represented by ‘ vale.’ 


The importance of distinguishing specific geogr. terms in the 
OT was long ago pointed out, and well illustrated, by Stanley, 
S. and P,, Appendix, pp. 475-534; cf. HG AL 653 ff. Thestudent 
will find it a good plan, in the case both of these and of other 
synonyms (cf. Cregpineg THINGS; OFFER, OFFERING) which are 
confused in EV, to mark on the margin of his RV either the 
Heb. word used or its proper English equivalent, 


The following are the ‘émeks mentioned in the 
OT :—the ‘vale’ of Siddim, Gn 143.8.10. of Shaveh, 
Gn 14", said there to be the same as the ‘ King’s 
Vale,’ which is mentioned also in 2S 18'8 + (accord- 
ing to Jos. Ant. vil. x. 3, 2 stadia from Jerus.) ; of 
Hebron, Gn 374; of Achor, Jos 7% *6 15’, Hos 21, 
Is 65"; of Aijalon, Jos 10", a ‘ broad fertile plain 
gently sloping up’ between the hills ‘to the foot 
of the Central Range’ (H@GHL 210); of Rephaim, 
S.W. of Jerus., on the border between Judah and 
Benj., Jos 15° 18%, 2S 518. 32. 9318 (=1Ch 14% 18 
1116), Is 175; of Jezreel, Jos 17%, Je 6, Hos 15, 
not the ‘great plain’ of Esdraelon (Jth 18), W. 
of Jezreel, stretching towards Carmel, but ‘the 
broad, deep vale #. of Jezreel which descends to 
the Jordan’ (HGAL 384f.); of Kéziz, Jos 187 (RV 
‘Emek-keziz,’ as the name occurs in an enumeration 
of cities), somewhere in E. Benjamin ; of Elah, 15S 
17” 8 219, now prob. the IV. es-Sunt, 18 m. W.S.W. 
of Jerus. (HGHL 226f.); of Beracah (‘ Blessing’), 
2Ch 207 26. in or near the wilderness of Tekoa 
(v.2°); of Succoth, Ps 60®= 1087, the broad part of 
tlle Jordan valley about Succoth, near the ford 
Damiyeh, S. of the Jabbok (cf. Jos 1377 ‘in the 
vale,’ of the same locality); of Baca (‘weeping’), 
Ps 84°; of Gibeon, Is 28% (prob. some part of one 
of the gorges which lead down from Gibeon to 
Aijalon, Jos 10!°; ef. HGHL 210); of Jehosha- 
phat, J] 3%" (perhaps the fairly broad and open 

* Only once or twice does it seem to be used of what is | 
ome ae described by one of these words (Jer 2119? 324: 
᾿ AV ‘dale’ in these two passages; RV inconsistently ‘ King’s 
Vale’ in Gn 1417, ‘king’s dale’ in 2 Καὶ 1818, 


1 RV, again inconsistently, ‘vale’ in Joshua, elsewhere 


* valley.’ 


part of the nahal of the Kidron, between Jerus, 
and the Mt. of Olives), called in v.!* by the emblem- 
atic name ‘vale of decision’ (i.e. of judgment). 

‘Vales’ without specified names are alluded to in 
Jos 815 (‘the vale’ near Ai, rightly distinguished in 
RV from the ‘valley’ (gai’) of v.4); 13" (in Reu- 
ben); 19” (a place beth-liaémek, in Asher); Jg 51 
(the Plain of Esdraelon); 7!-*" (apparently the 
vale of Jezreel, 6°) ; 18% (‘the vale that belongeth 
to Beth-Réhob’); 158 6% (near Beth-shemesh ; the 
broad valley, the upper part of the Wady es-Sarar 
(the ancient nakal of Sorek), opening out westwards 
and leading down in the direction of Ekron; (cf. 
HGHTL 218 f.); 18 317=1 Ch 107 (prob. the vale of 
Jezreel) ; Jer 21}3 (very uncertain ; the Tyropcon 
valley? or as Jl 3°, above? or not of Jerusalem at 
all?) ; 32% (the gai’ of Hinnom); 475 (of the Phil. 
plain, though hardly suitable, in spite of HGHL 
655 ; read prob. ‘ the remnant of the ‘Anadkim’ [npiy 
for oppy; see Jos 11%], with LXX, Ges., Hitz., 
Graf, Giesebr. etc.); 49*4 (in Ammon). The word 
is also used generally of ‘ vales’ in different parts 
of the country, mentioned often either with refer- 
ence to their ertilitg (cf. 1S 618, Is 17°), or as suit- 
able for war-chariots to deploy in; Nu 14%, Jos 
1716 Jo 119. 34, 1 IKK 20%, 1 Ch 125979, Job 39% 2! (‘he 

aweth in the valley,’ of the war-horse), Ps 65%, 

a 21] (‘the lily of the valleys’), Is 22’ (about 
Jerus.), Jer 48° (in Moab), Mic 14. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

VANIAH (an [but text dub.J; B Οὐιεχωά, A 
Οὐουνιά, δὲ Ouvcepéxw, Luc. Ovard).—One of the sons 
of Bani, who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 1088, 


VANITY.—4. ban (1) lit. a breath of air, as a 
gentle breeze, Is 57"; a breath of the mouth, Ps 
1444; hence (2) fig. evanescence, emptiness, La 4", 
Job 9%; (3) idols and idolatry, Dt 327%, Jer 10%, 
2K 17, Ps 31%; (4) exhalation, mist, Ec 64 11 
(cf. ABEL [wh. see], Gn 47), 2. jis (1) labour, 
sorrow, Hos 91, Hab 37 (ef. Ben-onifor Benjamin, Gn 
3518); (2) nothingness, Is 41°; worthlessness, sin- 
fulness, Job 31°, Pr 174; (8) idols and idolatry, 
Is 66°, 1S 15” (cf. Beth-aven for Beth-el, Hos 418 
[see Cheyne, p. 69]; Aven for On in Egypt, Ezk 
9017. Aven for Heliopolis in Syria, Am 1°), 8, 
δ) (1) wickedness, Job 11"; (2) calamity, Is 30%; 
(3) falsehood, Ps 123; (4) emptiness, uselessness, 
Ps 60", Mal 34, Jer 2°°, Ps 1271. 4 p (1) empti- 
ness, Jer 51°4; hence (2) fig. a useless, worthless 
thing, Ps 2! 43 734, Lv 26", Is 494, Hab 215, 5, inn 
(1) waste, Gn 15, Dt 32”, Is 24; hence (2) fig. empti- 
ness, uselessness, Is 494 4129 45 Greek ματαιότης, 
what is devoid of truth and fitness, 2 P 2"; per- 
verseness, Eph4!’; frailty, Ro 8; also ματαιολογία, 
empty talk, 1 Til®; ματαιολόγος, idle talker, Tit 1” ; 
μάταιος, devoid of force, truth, success, result, Ja 1%, 
1Co 15” 3”, Tit 39, 1 P 1%; τὰ μάταια, idols and 
idolatry, Ae 14; ματαιόω, to become profitless, 
empty, Ro 17. Also κενός, literally empty, fig. 
void of truth, Eph 5° Col 28; void of worth, Ja 2”; 
void of result, 1 Co 15°; κενοδοξία, groundless 
self-esteem, empty pride, Ph 2°; κενόδοξος, con- 
ceited, Gal 57; κενοφωνία, empty discussion, 
1 Ti 6%, 2 Ti 2"; κενόω, to empty, to make void, 
Ro 44, 2 Co 98: also some other words of less 
im portance. 

The varied senses, literal and figurative, of the 
words tr. ‘ vanity’ indicate the wide range of its 
use in the Scriptures. The literal tr. ‘ breath’ 
would probably be better than ‘vanity’ in several 
passages (Ps 78° 9411 1444, Is 574) in which the 
word is used to indicate the evanescence of man’s 
life (also Ec 64118, οἵ, Ro 8°), which itself is unsub- 
stantial and unsatisfying (Job 71%, Ps 39% % 4, 
Hab 913), Man himself cannot be trusted (Ps 60” 
62°), and this his worthlessness is shown alike in 
falsehood (Job 315, Ps 12? 418, Pr 808, Is 58° 59%) 
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and in wickedness (Job 11} 815, Ps 10’, Is 515, Eph 
417, 2 P 218), of which the disaster and disappoint- 
ment of his lot are but the punishment (Job 15% %, 
Is 30%, Pr 22%), although man dares to question 
God’s meaning in making him (Ps 89%, ef. Is 451%). 

As there is but one God, idols are unreal (Is 66°, 
Jer 10% 5118, ef, 1 Co 8*); their worship is unprofit- 
able (Dt 32%, 1 § 15%, 2 K 1715, Ps 4? 244 315, Jer 95 
10% 8 161% 1815, ef. Ac 14), and their worshippers 
worthless (1S 12%, 2 Καὶ 1715, Is 4129 44°). Under 
the same judgment come false prophecy (Jer 23%, 
La 24, Ezk 131-33, Zee 107), rcliance on any other 
help than God’s (Is 30’, Jer 3%, La 417), and ritual 
without righteousness (Is 115, ef. Ja 1°62"), While 
to doubt or unbelief, God’s service (Ps 7313, Mal 314), 
His dealing (Jer 2°, Is 49%), and even His law 
(Jer 88), may seem to come to naught, yet He does 
reward those who do His will (Dt 32%, Is 65°), 
and fulfils His promises (Is 4515) as His threats 
(Ezk 6”), Without His blessing (Ps 1271 3), or by 
His curse (Lv 26'*), man’s labour is profitless (cf. 
Pr 13" 21%), for man before God is nothing (Is 
4017. 3) and his charms worthless (Pr 31°). 

Jesus pronounced worthless alike Gentile ritual 
(Mt 67) and Pharisaic piety (Mt 15°, Mk 7’, ef. 
1 P 118), and Paul so judged pagan philosophy and. 
the speculative theology which, under its influence, 
was finding entrance into the Churehl (Ro 1*!, Eph 
58, 1 Co 3”, Col 28, and 1 Ti 1° 6”, 2 Ti 216, Tit 1° 
3°). Christian faith, life, and service have worth 
and use (1 Co 159. 8, ] Th 91), but may lose these 
through man’s failure or faithlessness (1 Co 9", 
2Co 6! 98, Ph 915,1 Th 85. Denial of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ makes Christian preaching false 
(1 Co 154) and Christian faith profitless (1 Co 15") ; 
and even belief in works empties faith of worth 
(Ro 4:32) and Christ’s death of meaning (Gal 27). 

Thus, in the Bible, ‘vanity’ is used in the ob- 
jective sense of emptiness, worthlessness, unprofht- 
ableness, uselessness, deceit, and illusion; in the 
subjective sense of conceit or pride it is not used, 
but the idea is expressed by the compound words 
vaioglory (Ph 25) and vainglorious (Gal 5), The 
fullest treatment of the vanity of man’s life, work, 
joy, and hope is found in the Bk. of ECCLESIASTES 
(which see). A. E. GARVIE. 


YVASHNI.—Samuel’s firstborn son, according 
to MT of 1 Ch 613 (Eng. 2), which is followed by 
AV. RV, following the Syr. (see mg.), and on the 
strength of v.18 @) and the || 1 S 83, supplies Joel as 
the name of Samuel’s oldest son, and substitutes 
‘and the second Abiah’ (738 *wm) for " Vashni and 
Abiah ’ (a:281 Ὁ). This is supported also by Lue. 
falthough BA have Σαν(ε) Ἰωὴλ καὶ ὁ δεύτερος 
᾿Αβιά, and is adopted by Driver, Kittel, Benzinger, 
et al. 


VASHTI (nei, perh. = Pers. vahista, ‘best’ [Jen- 
sen, Zischr. f. Kunde d. Morgenl, 1892, pp. 63, 70, 
connects the name with that of the Elamite god- 
dess Masti or Waésti; see also Wildeboer, Kurzer 
Hedcom. ‘Esther,’ p. 173]; BA ’Aorty, Lue. Οὐαστίν). 
—The name of the queen of Ahasuerus (Xerxes), 
Est 1% ll. 12 15. 16.17.1991. 417, See art, ESTHER in 
vol. i. p. 775. 


YAU or WAW (\).—The sixth letter of the He- 
brew alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 6th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. In this Dictionary 
it is transliterated, when consonantal, by v or w. 


YVEDAN (jn ΓΑ, taking } as conjunction, tr. 
‘Dan also’), Ezk 27!).—Name of a city (Rashi). 
It is identical in form with the Arabic Waddan, 
a name clearly connected with the god Wadd, who 
was worshipped by Kalb and other tribes. The 


geographers mention three places of this name, of 
which the only one that can be plausibly identi- 
fied with Vedan is midway between Mecca and 
Medinah, six miles from Abwa on the pilgrims’ 
road (Istakhri, etc.). It was celebrated in Islam 
as the scene of Mohamimed’s first campaign, and 
also as the home of the poet Nusaib. Modern 
travellers in this perilous region do not appear to 
mention the name. Ezekiel says that Vedan ex- 
ported goods from Uzal to Tyre, implying that the 
first was a port. Waddan may at one time have 
been one, and have ceased to be so owing to the 
recession of the sea. If Uzal is San‘a, the goods 
had to come a long distance. According to Burck- 
hardt (Travels in Arabia, French ed, 11. 216), the 
pilgrims take forty-three days from Sana to 
Medinah. See UZAL, 

Brugsch (Zteligion der alten Avgypter, p. 152) 
suggests that Vedan is to be identified with 
‘ Uethen, also written Ueten, Ueden, and Uedenu, 
a spice-bearing country, situated to the east of 
Egypt, whose inhabitants, the Uethentians, were 
first subdued by king Thotmosis 11.’ According 
to Mariette (Karnak, p. 47), the monument to 
which he refers is a work of imagination, not of 
history, and it would be a mistake to demand of it 
decisive arguments on questions of geography. 

D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

VEIL and (AV) VAIL.—In the AV ‘vail’ and 
‘veil’ are both used, and that alike for the article 
of dress so called, and for a part of the tabernacle 
and the temple. The spelling ‘veil’in AV does 
not occur outside the NT, except inCa 5’. On the 
other hand, ‘vail’ is not used in the NT, except in 
2 Co 38% In iV ‘veil’ is the uniform spelling. 

i. The Veil of the Tabernacle and the Temple.— 
T'wo Heb. words used in connexion with the taber- 
nacle are tr. in AV ‘veil.’ 14. τὸ (mdsakh), RV 
‘screen,’ stands for the coloured linen covering 
which hung before the door of the Aékal or Holy 
Place.* It 15 also used for a similar covering which 
hung in front of the gate entering the court.t 2. 
nz (paréketh), pevh. from Assyr. *‘ what shuts off,’ 
is the teclinical term for the veil of the same 
material which hung between the Aékal and débir 
or Most Holy Place; for this we find also a 
combination of the two words, thus 4097 np4p. ὃ 
All the above occurrences are in P, and they 
relate to the tabernacle—a significant fact. 

We read of no veil in Solomon’s temple nor in 
Ezekiel’s, except that 2 Ch 3, written under P’s 
influence, says Solomon’s temple had a pérdékcth 
or inner veil. Besides the one passage adduced, 
there is no Biblical evidence for this fact. Thenius 
reconstructs 1 KX 67! so as to bring the word par- 
dketh into the text; but he has absolutely no 
support from MSS, versions, or ancient citations. 
Lund|] and the older authorities generally take 
for granted that the outer and inuer veils of the 
tabernacle were found also in Solomon’s temple. 
The only proof Lund gives is the above passage 
from Clironicles. 

It is probable that Zerubbabel’s temple had veils 
corresponding to the md@sadkh and pardketh of the 
tabernacle, but there is no certainty of this. Since 
the tabernacle follows the second temple in so 
many matters in which the latter differs from 
Solomon’s temple (outer and tnner courts, ete.), it is 
a priori likely that they coineided in having an 
outer veil before the entrance of the Aékal and 
an inner one before the entrance of the débir.7 

* Ex 2686f. 3938 405, t Ex 3517 390, 

ἢ Ex 2631. 33. 36. 35, ete. 

§ Ex 3512 3934 4021, Nu 45, In Lv 249 maya ΓΞ ‘veil of the 
testimony’ (because hiding the ark), 46 19 ΠΞ 8. 

| Lleiligthtémer, 307», 

4 τὸ κωτατέτωσμα, With the article, stands in LXX (Ex 268 


ete.) and in Philo (Vit. Afoys. ww. iii. 5) for the inner veil, the 
' yeil pre-eminently. 
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The evidence that Herod’s temple had the two 
veils referred to above is stronger, though not con- 
clusive. It is but one veil—the inner—that is 
spoken of in the NT, and that only in two con- 
nexions, viz. the account of the Crucifixion in the 
Synoptics,* (‘the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain’) and also in Hebrews.t In the latter it is 
the tabernacle, not the temple, that is meant; but 
as this Epistle was written almost certainly before 
the destruction of the temple in A.D. 71, there 
would have been some hint of it if the sanctuary 
known to the writer lacked this feature. 

Josephus clearly points out the existence of the two veils in 
the temple which he describes, and there can be little doubt 
that his account is based on what he saw. Of the outer one he 
says, ‘it was a Babylonian curtain of fine linen interwoven with 
blue scarlet and purple, and of a contexture that roused ad- 
miration.’{ Tbe inner veil, it seems implied, was of tbe same 
kind. 

Maimonides says there were thirteen veils about the temple, 
viz. seven for the seven gates of the court; one at tbe gate of 
tbe porch, one at the gate of the temple; two between the 
hékat and débir, and two in the space above the house. 
Lightfoot adopts this opinion.§ Another Jewish opinion which 
Lightfoot, || Lund, and others approve of is, that in the post- 
exilic temples the cubit-thick wall separating hékal and débir 
of Solomon’s and Ezekiel’s temples was lacking. Instead of 
it there were two veils one cubit apart, occupying tberefore 
exactly the same space as the wall. In favour of this, Light- 
foot, followed by Lund, adduces Maimonides ** and tbe Talmud, 
both Mishna ¢¢ and Gemara,tt thougb in tbe latter Rabbi Jose 
raises a discordant voice, which is silenced by tbe harmonizing 
Rabbis. 

ii, The Veil as an article of dress. —Many of 
the words rendered ‘ veil’ in EV designate articles 
which would not be so called in modern English 
books, as they do not cover the face alone, nor do 
they in all cases cover the face at all. Indeed, 
even the face-veils which may be seen in Egypt 
and Palestine very rarely cover more than the 
lower half of the face, leaving the eyes and fore- 
head entirely exposed. The white muslin veils 
which cover the whole face are used in the harem, 
and are not intended to cover, but to decorate the 
face.§§ 

The veil plays a much more important part in 
women’s life in the East than in the West. No 
respectable woman in an Eastern village or city 
goes out without it, and, if she does, she is in 
danger of being misjudged; indeed, English and 
American missionaries in Egypt told the present 
writer that their own wives and daughters when 
going about find it often best to wear the veil. 

But it should be borne in mind that the ancient 
Egyptians were as much strangers to the face- 
veils as Europeans are, for on their ane and 
sculptures such veils never appear.(|||| Nor were such 
veils worn by the ancient Ethiopians, 17 Greeks,*** 
or the primitive inhabitants of Asia Minor.ttt 
They are not worn at the present day in Egypt or 
Syria by slaves, by the very poor, by the Bedawin, 
nor in out-of-the-way places by any, as a rule. 
The present writer stayed two days with the chief 
of Tobas, between Nablus and the Jordan: the 
wife, daughters, οὔθ.» wore no veils, and were quite 
free. The people who have been most influenced 
by Islamic culture are most observant of the veil, 
which is in favour of the belief that its use in the 
modern East, and also the institution of the harem, 
are due to Islim. 

In early times the Israelites laid but little stress 
on the use of the veil by women. Neither Sarah 
nor Rebekah wore it on the occasions mentioned 
in Gn 1919 and 24°, though Rebekah put it on 

* Mt 2751 | Mic 1338 || Lk 2345, + 619 93 1020, 

t Kele Mikdash, cap. 7; quoted by Ligbtfoot (Works, Pit- 
man’s ed. ix. 280). 

§ Loc. cit. || Zor. Heb. Mt 2757. 47 Heilig. 8085, 

** Beth Habbechirah, cap. 4. tt Midd. iv. 7. 
§§ See Dress, vol i. 628. 


tt Same passage. 
lll Weiss, Kostimkunde, p. 18. «“Ἵ 10. p. 66. 
#2 Th, 318; cf. Libke, Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte (1879), 


i. 149 ff. 
tft Weiss, 173 f. 


when she appeared before Isaac. When worn at 
all in Biblical times, it was mostly* as an orna- 
ment, as is the case now with Moslem women in 
the harem. Jewish women in Palestine—Jernu- 
salem, etc.—are not in the habit of wearing veils. 

Gn 9455. and 29°24 show that it was customary 
among the early Israelites for betrothed maidens 
to veil themselves before their future husbands, 
and especially at the time of the wedding. This 
custom obtainsin Egypt at the present day.t The 
use of the veil by betrothed maidens and brides 
may betoken subjection. St. Paul in 1 Co 2°* so 
regards it.t 

Rashi says, ‘The Israelitish women in Arabia 
go out veiled (nidiyt), while those in India go out 
with a cloak fastened about the mouth’ (nipn5). 
It has been inferred from Gn 8815 that immoral 
women were to be known by the veil they wore ;§ 
but probably Tamar wore the usual veil on the 
occasion referred to in order to escape recognition 
by her father-in-law, Judah. Nor does Ex 34%-3 
show that men as well’ as women wore veils. 
Moses when he descended from the mountain wore 
a ΠῚ, ὅ,6. a covering: a word not elsewhere used, 
though its cognate mo is found,|| and has for 
parallel wad ‘clothing,’ ‘garment.’ 29271 oceurs 
in Is 257 (AV ‘ vail’) and 28%, and by RV it is 
rendered rightly ‘ covering.’ ΠῚ, mo, and nppD are 
general terms, and should never be tr. ‘veil.’ moa 
ἢ in Gn 9015 does not mean aveil, but a covering 
or blinding of the eyes by a gift; ef. Dillm. ad 
loc., and vol. 111, p. 129*. 

Tbe following Heb. words appear to denote veils in a stricter 
sense -— 

1. by. See art. McrrLers. 2. Tbe *)'yyis what Rebekah 
wore before Isaac,t+ and Tamar before her father-in-law.t{{ The 
word means what is ‘ doubled ’ over.§§ We know that it covered 
the face.|||| 3. ΠῺΣ is tr. by AV in Is 472, Ca 41-8 67 ‘locks’ 
(of hair), but there can be little doubt that the word means 
some kind of veil. That like "yy it covered the face, is all we 
know about it. 4, 1°77 appears to have been a light garment 


which covered the whole dress,4[] as Jerome *** and Schréder 
beld.+t+ See Del. (on Is 323), and art. MANTLE, vol. ili. Ὁ. 2408. 
8. 7°10 tit is held by Delitzsch to have been a kind of veil or 
light summer outer garment. Tbe Arabic word (sidn, sadeen) 18 
explained by Freytag and Lane as ‘veil’; but a veil in the 
Englisb sense is hardly meant by the Hebrew or the Arabic 
word. It was probably a summer outer dress of fine material 
(cambric or muslin), and so, according to Is 323, capable of much 
adornment. See Del. on Pr 3174, 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the works cited above, cf. Dozy, 
Diction. détaillé d. noms des vétements chez les Arabes; Weiss, 
Gesch. der T'racht und des Gerdths der Volker des Alterthums, 
Stuttg. 1881; and also the works on Biblical Archeology, 


especially tbat by Nowack. T. W. DAVIES. 
VERMILION.—See CoLours, vol. i. p. 458% 
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Introductory. 
i. General History: (a) origin and early history; (6) re- 
visions; (¢) printed editions. 

ii. Method of use, and precautions tobe ohserved : (a) those 
precautions common to all authorities; (Ὁ) those 
peculiar to the Versions. i 

fil. Uses of tbe Versions: (a) critical; (0) exegetical; 
(6) general, in connexion with the history of tbe Bible, 
Canon, etc. 3 (4) literary and philological. 


Introductory.—The object of this article is not 
to treat any Version in detail, but to draw atten- 


* Oa 41.3 69, 
+ Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. (Gardner, 1895, p. 182, ch. vi.). 
t Commentary on Shkablath 65a, quoted by Delitzsch on 


Ig 323, ; 
δ Winer$ (‘Schleier’) and many others. 


} Gn 4911, 
4 Same root as 320 ‘ booth,’ ἐ,6. covered place. 
#* Ts 319, tt Gn 2465, {1 39]. 4.19, 


δ8 Same root as Koes nto double; Syr. Drs} (for 


Ara SS -- ἢ}5) double, See Lag. as quoted in Oxf, Heb. Lez. 


IIl| Loe. cit. 4154] Ca 57, Is 323. *** On Is 829, 
tit Vestit. Mulierum. ttt Is 8538, 
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tion to some of the features common to them 
all, with only sufficient illustrations * to make the 
general statements intelligible. 

It will be well to state at the outset the main 
objects which the student of the Versions may 
have in view. The most important is their use for 
critical purposes in conjunction with MSS of the 
original text of the OT or NT, and with Patristic 
Quotations. The second is their use for exegetical 
purposes, Thirdly, they have a value in connexion 
with the history of the Bible and the light they 
throw on a number of questions, such as the 
Canon, the order of books inside the Canon, ete. 
Lastly, many of the Versions are of the greatest 
interest from a literary and philological stand- 
point, because they are often the earliest monu- 
ments of the Janguage in which they are written. 

Their exact and scientific use, however, depends 
on a knowledge of their history, and on a con- 
sideration of certain precautions and limitations, 
which their history shows to be necessary if sound 
conclusions are to be reached. It will be desirable, 
therefore, firstly to consider some general points in 
their history, secondly to notice some of the neces- 
sary cautions, and lastly to discuss the uses just 
enumerated. 

i. GENERAL History.—The first reference to 
translations of the Bible is found by somein the 
words of Neh 83 ‘They read in the book in the 
law of God distinctly [R Vm ‘with an interpreta- 
tion’], and they gave the sense so that they under- 
stood the reading.’ The Heb. word w75 used for 
‘distinctly’ occurs again in Ezr 418, where RVm 
renders ‘translated.’ The text gives more correctly 
than the margin the meaning of the Hebrew, 
which does not imply more than clearness in the 
reading. Moreover, the supposed need of a trans- 
lation requires us to believe that the Jews returned 
from the Exile ignorant of the Hebrew in which 
the Law was written—a view hardly tenable in 
face of the post-exilic writings contained in the 
Bible. In any case we should have to think of an 
explanation rather than a translation, and an oral 
ari not a written Version. We cannot therefore 
fix precisely the date at which Versions of the 
Bible began to be made. 

There is little doubt that the earliest Version 
committed to writing was the SEPTUAGINT, begun 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews under Ptolemy 
If. (B.C, 285-247), and ‘it is probable that before the 
Christian era Alexandria possessed the whole or 
nearly the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures in a 
Greek translation’ (Swete, Introd. to OT in Greek, 
Pp. 25). The only other Version for which there is 
ikely to have been any demand in pre-Christian 
times is the Syriac. There are various traditions 
as to the origin of this Version, e.g. those recorded 
by Gregory Barhebreeus, which refer it to the date 
of Solomon (who is said to have had it made for 
Hiram), or to the incidents recorded in 2 K 17”, 
or that recorded by Jacob of Edessa, which assigns 
it to the date of Abgar, king of Edessa. Like the 
Septuagint, it was not the work of one time or 
one hand; for ‘from the differences of style and 
manner in its several parts we may suppose that 
it was made by many hands, and covered a long 
period of time’ (W. Wright, Hneyc. Brit. ‘Syr. 
Lit.’ p. 824). The earliest definite reference to the 
Version is in a commentary of Melito of Sardis, 
where ὁ Σύρος is cited at Gn 228, To this date, ze. 
to the 2nd cent. A.D., the beginning of the Version 
may be assigned. ‘To the same century the begin- 
ning of the LATIN Version, and to that or the 


* Many of these illustrations are taken from those collected 
by the writer for his Ellerton Essay, printed in part in Studia 
Biblica, ii. 195ff,, on ‘The Evidence of the Early Versions and 
Patristic Quotations on the Text of the Books of the New 
Testament.’ 
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following century the origin of the Eayprian 
Versions, is generally ascribed. These represent 
the earliest Versions of the Bible, and they are 
succeeded by numberless others up to the present 
time. 

If the beginnings of the history of the Versions 
take us back so far, and are veiled in obscurity, 
the last chapter cannot yet be written, for each year 
sees some fresh translation made for purposes of 
missionary work.* The chief critical interest of 
the latest is to be found only in the illustrations 
they afford of the difficulties which beset the trans- 
lator of every age in his attempt to transfer the 
ideas and expressions of one language into those 
of another without suggesting new associations or 
dropping old ones. 

The study of this long history is a fascinating 
subject. It presents problems of all kinds, and for 
their solution draws on the stores which have been 
accumulated by the students of language and 
literature, of art, of paleography, of liturgical 
usage, of history,t and many other branclies of 
knowledge, while in return the MSS of the Versions 
contribute to all these studies material which is 
often of the greatest value, and can be found 
nowhere else. Hence the student of the Versions 
will find materials in books and periodicals dealing 
with almost every subject, and the literature is 
almost boundless. 

1. Origin and early History. —The first point 
to try to make clear is at what date and place, and 
in what circumstances, the Versions in each lan- 
guage were made. We find general and somewhat 
rhetorical statements, like that of Chrysostom, in 
which he says, in his first Homily on St. John, 
that the Syrians, Indians, Persians, Ethiopians, 
and numberless other nations, have translations 
into their own languages. But it is only in regard 
to some of the later ones, that is, those made in 
and after the 4th cent., that we have definite 
historical statements on these points: as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Gothic, Armenian, and 
Slavonic; and even these apparently definite state- 
ments will not always stand cross-examination, 
and need explanation or qualification. In some 
cases they are so much later than the event to 
which they refer as to be untrustworthy in detail, 
while in other cases they lack perspective, and 
ascribe to one person or date work which probably 
passed through several hands and extended over 
along period. Besides such historical statements, 
which have to be carefully examined before we 
use them, we have arguments of an inferential 
kind, based on the evidence afforded by the MSS of 
the Version itself, 

The first question which we naturally ask is 
whether the Versions were authoritative, the work 
of translators chosen for their knowledge of the two 
languages involved, and from MSS carefully selected 
of a collection of books regarded as canonical, or 
whether they were made by private and irrespon- 
sible persons independently, in different districts, 
and from chance MSS of separate books as they 
became known or were required for use. Obviously, 
the answer to such questions is of great import- 
ance, but definite answers can rarely be given. 

* Fora list of these see (1) Zn our Tongues : a popular handbook 
to the translation work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
by G. A. King; 2nd issue, comprising the work of the last 
quarter of a century, 1875-1899; also (2) Bible House Papers, 
1.-V. 

t The use of language may be illustrated from the discussion 
of the African origin of the Old Latin; of art, from the use 
made of different kinds of decoration found in MSS, such as the 
Celtic, to identify the place of origin; of palwography, from 
the evidence based on different national hands, Irish, Lom- 
bardic, ete.; of liturgical usage, from the use made of the 
notes in Codex Beza (JTASt, i. 454), or in connexion with the 
Lindisfarne Gospels (Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 39); of 


history, from the article on Codex Amiatinug in Studia 
Biblica, ii. 
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There can be little doubt that the earlier the 
Version the more likely the second alternative is 
to be true. Thus Ridley says: plures a pluribus 
wnterpretibus in vulgus effuse sunt explicatius que 
tandem collecte et nonnunquam reficte in unum 
Codicem vel editionen relate sunt;* and else- 
where,} in the same treatise, that the Versions 
were at first a sort of Targum, derived from copies 
circumforaneis et vulgatioribus, from which the 
glosses were gradually removed. Similarly Augus- 
tine, in a well-known passage,= writes in regard 
to the Latin: wt euique primis fider temporibus in 
manus venit Codex Grecus et aliquantuluimn facul- 
tatis sibi utriusque lingue habere videbatur, ausus 
est interpretari. ‘This hypothesis, while it does 
not destroy the value of the Versions as evidence 
often older than our MSS of the Greek text of the 
NT, certainly lessens the authority we should, on 
the first hypothesis, have to give them as made 
from the best MSS of the time, and exhibiting 
non unius alteriusve hominis sed totius ecclesice 
interpretationem et judicium.§—In regard to some 
of the later Versions we are told, and may well 
believe, that they were made by carefully chosen 
persons from specially selected MSS. but even 
then the area of selection must have been limited 
by circumstances of place and time and oppor- 
tunity. So that, in the last resort, our estimate 
of the critical value of a Version and its text must 
be formed entirely from that text as contained in 
the MSS of the Version, or rather as it can be 
restored to its original form by the removal of 
errors which have come in during the centuries. 
For it has to be remembered that in some cases a 
considerable interval has elapsed between the date 
at which the Version was first made and that of 
the earliest MS of it. It is true that in no case 
is the interval as great as the thousand years or 
more which separate the last Heb. book of the OT 
from the earliest MS in which it is preserved to 
us. Of the more important Versions the Bohairic 
may be taken as the most striking instance in 
which the MSS of the Version, with very few 
exceptions, belong to a date very much later 
than that of the Version itself.) We nearly 
always have to measure the interval by centuries, 
and in that time much often happened 7 to alter 
the original characteristics of the Versions, both in 
regard to the text which underlay them and the 
language in which that text was expressed, and so 
to obscure or distort the light thrown by the MSS 
of a Version on its origin. But, even when we 
have made all necessary allowances, much evidence 
remains which may be used to date and localize 
the origin of a Version. First and foremost comes 
a comparison with the quotations found in Patristic 
writers using the same language. Thus the value 
of the writings of Tatian, Ephraem, and Aphraates 
has been generally recognized in regard to the 
Syriac Versions and their relation to each other, 
though there is divergence of opinion as to the 
actual conclusions to be drawn. Again, a com- 
parison of the Old Latin with the Latin Fathers, 
especially Cyprian and Tertullian, gave Wiseman 
the first clue, which has, however, to be used with 
caution,** to the grouping of the MSS of that 
Version into families. The Patristic quotations 
often help us to date, as well as to localize, the 
text found in a Version. Thus Robert t+ dates the 
Version contained in the Lyons Heptateuch by its 


* De verss. Syr. indole (ed. Semler, 1766), p. 334. 
t See pp. 284, 291. { De doctr. Christ. ii. 11. 
§ Walton’s Polyglot, Proleg. $ 5. 3. 
_|| Hyvernat, Etude sur les versions Coptes de la Bible, p- 108, 
gives a list of MSS here referred to, with dates. 
*| See below on ‘ Revisions,’ 


** Scrivener, (ntrod. ii. 445; and art. Οὐ Latin VsRSIONS in | 


vol. lil. 
tt Hept. Partis poster. versio 6 cod. Lugd. p. xxvii fi. 


agreement with the Quotations of Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and its differences from those of Ambrose 
and Augustine.—Another argument in regard to 
the date and origin of Versions is furnished by the 
order in which the books of the Bible are given, or 
the Canon of Scripture which is implied.* This 
argument has been used to refer the Peshitta to 
a date prior to that at which all the Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse were included in the 
Canon. 

Other arguments in regard to origin are derived 
from linguistic considerations, and from notes by 
scribes and others in the margin of the text or else- 
wherein the MSS. At the same time, in regard to 
all these it has to be remembered that data which 
seem at first sight to be coeval with the Version, 
and to throw light on its origin, may have been 
either carried over from the text on which the 
Version was based, or introduced later by some 
scribe.t Instances of these possibilities are afforded 
by liturgical notes, text divisions, dialectical pecu- 
liarities of spelling, ete. ete. 

2. Levisions.—The constant use of the Versions 
from the date at which they were made onwards 
required the multiplication of copies. This neces- 
sarily involved the introduction of numerous un- 
intentional errors, and gave occasion for linguistic 
or grammatical changes, and led also to a com- 
parison of the text contained in the Version with 
that of other authorities. The best-known instances 
are afforded by the work of Origen on the LXX, 
aud Jerome on the Old Latin. As to such re- 
visions we have the evidence of direct statements, 
and that of the MSS themselves. We have the 
well-known passage in Jerome’s letter to Damasus, 
in which he refers to errors introduced not only by 
witios: interpretes, butalso by presumtores imperiti 
and librarat dormitantes. This led him to his 
work of revision, of which the Vulgate was the 
result. Later on in the history of the same 
Version, the recurrence of the same kind of cor- 
ruptions, and growing uncertainty as to the right 
text, led to such revisions as those of Alcuin at 
the end of the 8th cent. and those of the Biblia 
Correctoria in the 13th. Such formal revisions as 
those mentioned in connexion with the Latin 
Version find parallels in many other languages. 

They involved the removal of copyists’ errors of 
various kinds, and also changes in the Version 
itself, such as the translation of words which had 
been in the first instance merely transliterated, the 
substitution of current and approved words for 
those which were obsolete or provincial, a greater 
consideration for grammar and usage, which had 
been perhaps sacrificed to secure greater fidelity, 
as it was thought, to the words and sense of the 
original. 

Again, in the revisions, reference was sometimes 
made to the text contained in MSS on the autho- 
rity of which the Version was based, and to other 
Versions. That this was so we know from definite 
statements such as that made by Thomas of 
Harkel, who tells us that in his revision of the 
Philoxenian Syriac, in A.D. 616, he used ‘two or 
three accurate Greek MSS in the Enaton of 
Alexandria,’ and the readings derived from that 
source make the marginal readings of the Version 
of great value. Similar statements as to the use 
of Greek MSS for revision are made in regard to 
several other Versions, and it would be an obvious 
thing for a critical reviser to do. 

But the influence of other authorities besides 
the original text in these revisions has to be 
remembered. The influence of the Vulgate will 


* See below, p. 854 f. 

t Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, Ὁ. 53. ; 

t In some cases the later Versions were more literal than the 
earlier, ¢.g. that of Aquila and the Philoxenian Syriac. 
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be a case in point. And in dealing with pheno- 
mena which suggest such influence it must not be 
forgotten, as is sometimes done, that the true 
explanation of the resemblances of two Versions 
nay often be, not that they are derived one from 
the other, but that both are independently trace- 
able to MSS of the Greek, which have a similar 
type of text. 

These revisions differed greatly both in extent 
and in character, and occasionally it is matter for 
argument which is the revised and which the un- 
revised text. Sometimes, asin the case of Origen’s 
revision of the LX.X, they have created a clasin in 
the history of the text which it is well-nigh im- 
possible to bridge over. Sometimes—and in con- 
sidering the temper in which these revisions would 
be conducted this is important—we meet with great 
reluctance to change what was old and familiar 
even though it was wrong.* The old was therefore 
retained in part. Thus, in the case of the Latin 
Version, the Old Latin renderings survived side 
by side with those of the Vulgate for some cen- 
turies. Berger + notices that the use of OL sur- 
vived in Bohemia as late as the 15th cent. Gregory 
the Great in his Preface to Job says, wt comproba- 
tionis causa exigit nunc novam nune veterem per 
tcestimoniaassumo. Walafrid Strabo (Pref. ad Gloss. 
Ord.) speaks of it as something recent, that the Ver- 
sion of Jerome was in general use when he wrote 
in the 9th cent.—Hieronymi translatione nune 
ubrque utitur tota Romana ecclesia licet non in 
omnibus libris. It is clear from what has been said 
in regard to revisions which may have been made 
by private persons without any historical notice of 
the fact, that they constitute the main difficulty 
of the student in his attempt to recover the text of 
the Version in its original form. But it is obvious 
that the amount of success attamed in surmount- 
ing this difficulty will be the measure of the cer- 
tainty with which arguments may be built on the 
data afforded by the texts contained in the MSS 
of Versions. And it is to this end that these MSS 
have to be grouped as far as possible into families, 
which often imdicate the nature and extent of the 
revision, and show that some MSS contain an un- 
revised, others a revised, form of the Version.+ 

3. Printed Editions.—It is necessary to warn the 
student against the indiscriminate use of printed 
editions as evidence of the true text, and also 
against statements which rest only on such 
editions. In days gone by it was often accident 
rather than choice which determined what MS or 
MSS should be used; nor had the editor the ideas 
which prevail at present either as to the minute 
accuracy required for a critical edition, or as to 
the collection of material necessary for it. Thus 
Usean, the first editor of the Armenian Version 
(1668), admits that he introduced several passages 
from the Latin without any MS authority. Again, 
in the Roman edition of the Ethiopic of 1548, the 
lacunce in the Ethiopic MS used were translated 
from Greek MSS and the Vulgate. Similar un- 
favourable criticisms must be made of most of the 
older editions of the Versions as deficient in regard 
to the MSS used, or to the way in which they were 
used, or both. This makes it necessary to accept 
with caution the evidence of the Versions even as 
quoted by Tischendorf in the apparatus criticus of 


* Augustine (Wp. 71, ed. Benedict, vol. ii. p. 161) writes to 
Jerome as to the uproar caused by Jerome’s Version reading 
hedera instead of the familiar eucurbita in Jon 46. Another 
case is that of the congregation which persisted in chanting 
jioriet for jlorebit. This false conservatism in perpetuating mis- 
takes Is not obsolete, as may be seen by the refusal to correct 
the obvious mistakes (6.9. Is 9) of the English Bible of 1611. 

} Histoire dela Vulgate, p. 74. 

{ This division of the MSS of a Version against each other 
may he seen in any critical edition of a Version, e.g. that of the 
Vulgate; and in regard to some of the less accessihle, in Dr. 
Sanday’s Appendices ad Novum Test. iii. 


his Novum Testamentwm, for he relied in many cases 
on such imperfect editions.* The more critical use, 
and the danger of quoting vaguely, may be seen 
from a reference to the second and third appen- 
dices to Lloyd’s Greek Testament, edited by Dr. 
Sanday, and referred to in tlie note below. Much 
has been done, and is being done, in preparing 
adequate and accurate critical editions of the most 
important Versions such as the LXX, the Latin, 
the Syriac, the Egyptian, and others. When these 
are complete, the student will be able to handle 
the material with confidence. The editors will 
probably in no case formulate any text as that of 
the original Version, but will print the text of 
some one MS, and leave the student to draw his 
own conclusion from the apparatus criticus. They 
will, as a rule, not attempt to give the readings of 
all the known MSS, as Holmes and Parsons did in 
their monumental work on the Septuagint, but 
only the evidence of those MSS the texts of which 
are in any sense important for the reconstruction 
oi the history of the Version. 

ii, MrtTHoD OF USE, AND PRECAUTIONS TO BE 
OBSERVED.—I'rom what has been said as to the 
general characteristics of the history of Versions, 
and the state in which their evidence is available 
for the student, it is clear that their accurate use 
depends on the observance of certain critical rules, 
some of which (1) are common to all the authori- 
ties used for recovering an ancient text, while 
(2) others are peculiar to the use of Versions as 
evidence. 

1, (a) Each MS of the Version has to be carefully 
examined with reference to its date, the care with 
which it has been copied, the text on which it 
seems to be based, and its relation to other MSS 
of the Version. Tertullian’s canon, zd vervus quod 
prius, may be accepted as a starting-point. But it 
is often difficult, as we have seen, to determine the 
date from the evidence of the MS itself, which is 
often all thatis available. Nor is age an invariable 
guide as to the value of the text contained in a MS, 
for some late MSS may be copied from good early 
ones. Thus each MS has to be weighed in refer- 
ence to the degree of accuracy with which it seems 
to present the text as it left the hand of the trans- 
lator, and in reference to other MSS containing 
texts which have been definitely identified with par- 
ticular dates or localities. (6) It has further to be 
remembered that the different parts of the Bible, 
and in many eases even the separate books, though 
they have come to be united in one MS, may have 
had a different origin and textual listory in the case 
of the Versions, just as in the case of Greek MSS 
of the NT. The earliest Versions were made when 
the books of the Bible circulated either separately 
or in small collections, and at no time till the 7th 
or 8th cent. do we meet with a complete MS of 
any Version of the whole Bible, and the text, even 
of such complete MSS, we should expect to have 
been derived from MSS which contained only parts 
of the Bible, and therefore had not an identical 
history. Itis possible, to take one instance, that 
the difficulties in reducing Tertullian’s quotations 
to a system may bein part due to his having used 
separate MSS, say, of St. Paul’s Epistles. Again, 
within a group of books, such as the Pentateuch, 


* Thus Lightfoot (Colossians, Ὁ. 246 n.) writes as follows :— 
‘The readings of the Memphitic [or Bohairic] version are very 
incorrectly given even by the principal editors such as Tregelles 
and Tischendorf, the translation of Wilkins being commonly 
adopted though full of errors, and no attention being paid to 
the various readings of Boetticher’s text’; and again (7. p. 247), 
‘the true readings of the Syriac version are just the reverse 
of those assigned to them even by the chief critical editors, 
Tregelles and Tischendorf.’ In J7ASt, i. 611, it is noticed 
that Tischendorf often omits altogether the renderings of 
Philoxenian Syriac. The time has almost come for a new 
edition of Tischendorf, but this will not be possible till critical 
editions of the separate Versions and Fathers are available, 
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where we might have expected uniformity, we find 
that the Old Latin fragments at Lyons, Wtrzburg, 
and Munich stand in quite different relations to 
each other in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers—a fact which shows that the Old Latin 
text in those MSS- had 8. separate history in these 
separate books. 

2. (a2) The two considerations just mentioned 
depend on the fortunes of the Version after it left 
the hand of the translator, and are not especially 
characteristic of Versions; but there are others 
which are peculiar to translations as such. Thus 
we have to ascertain whether a Version is primary 
or secondary, t.e. derived directly from the text 
which it is to be used to restore, or indirectly 
through the medium of another translation. 


Perhaps the best-known illustration will be afforded by the 
Latin Psalter.* Of this book we have (i.) the text of the Old 
Latin Psalter as contained, for instance, in MS 11947 of the 
Bibliothéque National; (ii.) the Roman Psalter, the first 
revision of Jerome made in A.D. 883 with tbe help of the κοινή 
text of the LXX ; (iii.) the Gallican Psalter, made in ἃ.Ὁ. 385 
according to the hexaplar text of the LXX, the present Vulgate 
Psalter; Civ.) the Psaltertum Hebraicum, begun some years 
later, and based on a Heb. text. In the well-known Codex 
Cavensis of the Latin Bible we have the third and fourth, and 
on the margin extracts from the first. We also find quadruple 
Psalters. 

One more illustration may be taken, and in this case not from 
a MS, but from an edition, of a Version, viz. Erpenius’ edition 
of the Arabic of a.p, 1616. Here the Gospels preserve a trans- 
lation from the Greek, and are therefore a primary Version 3 
the Acts, Pauline Epistles, and three Catbolic Epistles pre- 
serve a translation from the Peshitta; the other Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse a Version from some other source. 
Sometimes one language preserves both primary and secondary 
Versions, as, for instance, the Armenian does. Sometimes it 
is a matter of argument whether a Version is primary or 
secondary. 


It will be obvious that the chief value of 
secondary Versions is in regard to the primary 
from which they are taken; those derived from 
the LXX, for instance, are useful to determine 
the history of the Septuagint and only indirectly 
to restore a right Hebrew text, and the Armenian 
will help in restoring the original text of the Old 
Syriac from which it was in part translated. 

(Ὁ) Another point which is of the first import- 
ance in drawing conclusions as to particular read- 
ings implied by a Version, is the capacity and 
intention of the translators in regard to literal- 
ness, accuracy of rendering, and doctrinal or other 
bias. 

The Versions vary very much in their efforts to 
a i the Jeiter of the text they are trans- 
ating. 

As extreme instances of those which sacrifice language, and 
even clearness, to literalness, may be mentioned Aquila’s ver- 
sion of the OT and the Harklean revision of the Philoxenian. 
These represent one extreme, and at the other we get para- 
phrastic renderings which are content with giving the general 


sense. ΑΒ a rwe, however, the mean is observed between 
undue literalness and undue laxity. 


In regard to accuracy of translation, it may be 
said generally that the Versions were made by 
persons of competent knowledge in regard to both 
of the languages with which they were dealing. 


Exception must be made in some parts or passages of a 
Version. Thus it is difficult to conceive that the Greek in some 
parts of the LXX can have conveyed any meaning to the trans- 
lator, and the Ethiopic is a Version the value of which must be 
depreciated by such confusions as those between κατηχούμεθα 
and κατειχόμεθᾳ (Ro 76) or erernce and ἐξηπάτησε (Ro 7), ¢ It 
should here be mentioned that accuracy of translation does not 
require that the same word should always have tbe same 
equivalent in the Version, and this possibility often causes 
uncertainty in the conclusions which may be drawn (see below). 
And it may be remembered that even mistaken renderings may 
be helpful: thus the rendering neglexit of e of the Old Latin at 
Mk 5%6, though wrong, supports rapaxcoicus as against ἀκούσας, 
and all attempts to translate δευτεροπρώτῳ at Lk 61, even if un- 
successful, witness to the existence of some epithet attached to 
σαββάτῳ. 


*See Berger, Histoire dela Vulgate, pp. 130, 131, and Index, 


8.v. ‘ Psalter.’ 
t See Tregelles in Smith’s DB 111. 1614. 


Of any doctrinal bias the early Versions show 
little trace, though we often find in the Fathers 
complaints of falsification, which cannot, however, 
be maintained. 


As possible instances of intentional alteration may be men- 
tioned the Nestorian substitution of leavened for unleavened 
bread at 1 Co 58, a tendency towards Encratite views in the 
Syriac version of 1 Co 73. 6.7, and more clearly in reference to 
the virginity of Mary. Berger* traces the adaptation of various. 
Latin MSS at 2 Mac 1245 in regard to a passage bearing on 
prayers for thedead. Ellicott finds ‘a slightly Arian tinge’ in 
the Gothic version of Ph 263, But these are isolated instances, 
which must not, however, be ignored. 

When we come to compare Versions made by Roman Catholics: 
with other Versions, there is more evidence of a preference for 
words which will support special ecclesiastical positions or views. 
Thus, in the French version of de Sacy, elders become prétres, 
in Gn 315 it is Za femme who will bruise the serpent’s head, St. 
Paul hopes to be delivered by le mérite des pritres; and other 
instances might be given.t 


(c) Again, it must be remembered that the power 
and intention of the best translator are limited 
by the material which he has to use, and that in 
two ways. In the first place, one language may be 
Papal of literally reproducing the grammatical 
idioms of another. Thus there are no distinctions 
of gender in Armenian, no neuter in Arabic, no 
passive voice in Bohairic, no article in Latin, and 
therefore these Versions afford no help where 
readings involving such points are being dis- 
cussed. Again, words have to be supplied in a 
translation which were not required in the 
original.t Such cases may be indicated in later 
times by the use of italics, but they are a more or 
less modern device and not always accurately 
employed. Somewhat akin to the point now being 
discussed is the ambiguity, which arises as to 
their evidence, in languages like the Syriac and 
Arabic, owing to the system of vowel points. 
Secondly, the translator was hampered not only 
by. grammatical but also by lexicad difficulties, as 
is the case with the missionary of to-day.§ It is 
true that words could be coined, such as semini- 
verbius, to represent σπορμολόγος (Ac 1718), camum 
mittes to translate κημώσεις (1 Co 9°), or in more 
modern times {as in Sir John Cheke’s version) 
hundreder for centurion. ‘Transliteration offers 
another device, adopted frequently in the case 
of the oldest. Versions, but the result is not an 
effective or an intelligible translation. Another 
and more important consideration, which affects, 
however, the exegetical rather than the critical 
use of Versions, is that the words used by the 
translator must often suggest either more or less 
than the expression translated. This is a difficulty 
which is felt, for example, in rendering the NT 
into Chinese.|| 

(d) It must be remembered in connexion with 
the literary side of translations that a translator 
will not always use one word or expression, and 
one only, to render any particular word or expres- 
sion of the original. As instances where the Eng- 
lish Bible shows this freedom in translation we 
may refer to the equivalents given for παρακύπτω 
in Lk 9413, Jn 20%", or the various renderings of 
πραιτώριον : similarly, the word “ ἄνομος is trans- 
lated in five different ways’ in the NT.1 Other 
Versions will provide a number of instances of a 
like kind.** The point is important in connexion 


* Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 28, 

t Revue de Théologie, ii. 1, 311. 

1 See below, p. 853», . 

§ Of. Life of H. Calloway, bishop of Caffraria, pp. 249-250, 
as to the Kaffir and Zulu languages; and for difficulties in con 
nexion witb Hindustani see Church Missionary Gleaner, Oct 
1899. 

Ἰ See correspondence in the Guardian for 1899 on the 
Chinese rendering for ‘ priest.’ 

q Plummer’s St. Luke, Ὁ. 506. Ἔ : 

** Thus Westcott, Epistles of St. John, p. xxvii, notices that 
τηρεῖν in three successive verses of tbe Epistle is translated by 


| observare, custodire, servare. 
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with the use of Versions for critical purposes, 
because it reminds us that we cannot argue from 
a variation in the translation to a similar varia- 
tion in the original. Versions, therefore, often 
fail to give assistance where there is a doubt 
between two words of almost the same meaning, 
or between two words which the translators may 
possibly not have differentiated.* 

(6) It is perhaps hardly necessary, after what 
has been said as to necessary precautions, to give 
a reminder that the evidence of Versions can be 
used only at first hand, and not through the 
medium of a translation. Many of the scholars 
who first used the Oriental Versions for purposes 
of textual criticism had to rely on Latin trans- 
lations of them, and many misstatements of the 
evidence have resulted, and may easily be perpetu- 
ated, even from the apparatus criticus of such an 
authority as Tischendorf’s 8th ed. of his Novum 
Testamentum.t 

iii. USES OF THE VERSIONS.—(a) It is only if we 
bear all these points in mind, as of possible im- 

ortance in connexion with the evidence of a 

ersion in a particular passage, that we are in a 
proper position to consider the most important 
of the uses which may be made, especially of the 
early translations, viz. their use in textual criticism. 
(1) We have three different classes of authorities 
for determining the text of the Bible, viz. MSS 
of the original Hebrew or Greek text, Versions, 
and Patristic Quotations. The importance of the 
last two is that they enable us to a great extent 
to date and localize particular readings found in 
the MSS, and thus provide us with the means by 
which to reconstruct the history of textual changes 
in a way which would be quite impossible from the 
MSS alone. An obvious instance of this may be 
found in the way in which Versions and Patristic 
Quotations enable us to trace back the readings 
of the so-called ‘ Western’ text of the NT to the 
2nd cent., a date nearly 200 years before that to 
which our oldest MSS of the Greek are assigned. 
Without their help we might well have said that 
readings of this kind belonged to a much later 
date, and might be dismissed as unimportant. 
From the Versions we also see not only the an- 
tiquity but the wide prevalence of this so-called 
‘Western’ text, for its readings are found not 
only in properly called Western authorities, such 
as the MSS of the Old Latin Version, but also in 
the early Syriac Version. We see, therefore, how 
misleading this term ‘ Western’ is. On the other 
hand, caution has to be observed in using Versions 
to localize a particular text, for the Sahidie and 
Bohairic, though both connected with Egypt, 
represent different Greek texts. 

(2) In estimating the value of the evidence of 
Versions it may be assumed that they are based 
directly or indirectly on MSS of the original 
text, and therefore allowance has not to be made, 
as in the case of Patristic Quotations, for the 
possibility of quotations from memory. Further, if 
they preserve for us the readings of MSS of the 
original text, then those MSS in the case of the 
earliest and most important Versions are consider- 
ably older than any which have come down to us. 
Thus the MSS of the Hebrew on which the LXX 
was based must be about 1000 years older than 
any Hebrew MS which survives to the present 
day, and the MSS which were used by the earliest 
translators of the NT into Syriac, Latin, or 
Egyptian, if they are assigned to the 2nd cent., 

* See Westcott and Hort, Notes on Select Readings, Ac 11%, 
As between Ἕλληνας and ‘EAAnwares, ‘ versions are ambiguous: 
they express only ὁ“ Greeks,” but would naturally be at a loss to 
provide a distinctive rendering for so rare and so peculiar a 
word 85 Ἑλληνιστώς." See also Ac 6] 929, 


+ See Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 805; Studia Biblica, ii. 212 f.; 
and what has been said above on ‘ Editions.’ 


will be nearly 200 years older than Sor B. The 
primary Versions may therefore, with the limita- 
tions already noticed, be regarded as MSS of the 
original text, and used to correct the readings of 
those MSS of the original text which have come 
down to us. 

(3) But, from what has been already said above, 
sreat caution has always to be used in estimating 
the value of their evidence and drawing conclu- 
sions, and in a large number of cases their evi- 
dence, without the corroboration of other autho- 
rities, has to be ignored or discounted, because 
the introduction of the readings they support can 
be sufficiently explained. Thus we may find in 
them additions to the original text, but these 
may be inserted for grammatical reasons,* or 
may be explanations necessary for the readers. 
On the other hand, we may find omissions; but 
these may be due to a desire for compression, or 
may have been left out because of their difficulty.+ 
Again, in the case of synonyms, the evidence of 
Versions must be regarded and treated as ambigu- 
ous, unless an inductive examination has shown 
that the usage allows a positive conclusion.t 

The history of the use of the Versions for critical 
purposes goes back to the first great textual critic, 
Origen, who in his Hexapla compared the Heb. 
text with that of the LXX derived from it. 
Similarly, Jerome makes many references to the 
evidence to be drawn from Versions. One In- 
stance may suffice. He refuses to use a certain 
recension of text, cum multarum gentium linguis 
Scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse que 
addita sunt. 

After the invention of printing, the first Version 
to be used critically was the Latin Vulgate, from 
which the Complutensian edition derived the text 
1 Jn 5’*, Erasmus also used the same Version to 
make good the deficiencies of his Greek MS of the 
Apocalypse. A little later Beza (1519-1605) for his 
Geneva, edition quoted Tremellius’ edition of the 
Syriac of 1569, and for part of the NT (Acts, 
1 2 Cor.) used also the readings of an Arabic Yer- 
sion. In the Polyglots of Antwerp (1569-72) and 
Paris (1630-33) we do not find more than the 
Versions already mentioned, the Antwerp edition 
having only the Latin and Syriac. Walton in 
the London Polyglot (1654-7) printed in the fifth 
volume, which contains the NT, the Ethiopic as 
well as the Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic, and, for 
the Gospels, the Persian Version. <A few years 
later Bishop Fell, in his edition of the NT of 1675, 
professes to give variants ex plus centum MSS 
codicibus et antiquis versionibus. Among the latter 
he quotes, and is the first to quote, the Bohairic 
and Gothic, but he uses them only here and there, 
and not systematically. The Versions were used 
more fully by Mill in his famous edition of 1707. 
He first ‘accorded to the Vulgate and the Old 
Latin the importance they deserve,’§ and had a 
slight knowledge of Syriac, but for the other 
Versions had to be content to rely on Latin trans- 
lations often inexact, and so his use of the Versions 
may well have been ‘the weakest part’ in his 
monumental contribution to biblical criticism. 
The name of Bentley (1662-1742) is important for 
our present purpose because of the attention he 


* Thus Jerome, quoted by Alford at Eph 522, says, hoe quod in 
lat. exemplis additum est subdite sint tn greecis editionibus 
non habetur sed hoc magis in greeco intelligitur quam in 
latino. 

+ So Jerome (quoted by Burgon) at 1 Co 799 says, in Latinis 
codicibus ob dijicultatem translationis hoc penitus non in- 
venitur. 

{Οὗ this the index at the end of the fifth fasciculus to the 
Oxford Vulgate would give illustrations. Thus from two 
successive words we find that ἀγωνίζεσθαι is rendered by several 
Latin words, and, on the other hand, ‘«idv semper redditur 
seculum.’ 

§ Scrivener, ii. 201. 
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gave to a critical edition of the Latin Version.* 
The next critie who needs to be noticed in con- 
nexion with the use of the Versions is Wetstein 
(1693-1754), who in his Proleyomena (1730), besides 
giving us the ordinarily used notation for our MSS, 
‘bestowed great pains on the Versions.’ Alter, in 
his edition of the Greek Testament of 1786-7, be- 
sides some readings from Wilkins’ edition of the 
Bohairic, quotes also from four MSS of the Slavonic 
Version and ὦ of the Old Latin. Before we leave 
the 18th cent., reference must be made to the labori- 
ous work of Holmes and Parsons on the LXX, for 
their edition of which they quoted the Old Latin, 
Syriac, Egyptian, Arabic, Georgian, Armenian, and 
Slavonic. In every case the help of experts in the 
several languages was procured, but the permanent 
value of the work bears no relation to the time and 
labour expended on it, because the time had not 
yet come when the material was adequately or 
scientifically collected, and the collators were not 
all equally trustworthy. 

Griesbach, at the beginning of the 19th cent., is 
important in connexion with the use of Versions, 
not only because of his quotations of the Gothic, 
Armenian, and Philoxenian, but also, and more 
especially, because he was the first to assign them 
a place in the familics of text which Bengel had 
introduced. Thus to the Alexandrian recension he 
assigned the Egyptian and some other Versions, to 
the Western the Old Latin and Vulgate, and to 
the Byzantine the vast majority of the Versions. 
Lachmann (1793-1851) ‘restored the Latin Versions 
to their proper rank in the criticism of the NT,’ + 
but did not use the Syrian and Egyptian Versions. 
In Westcott and Hort’s summary of the history of 
the Greek text of the NT the Versions, of course, 
find a place. Thus the Bohairic and, with some 
exceptional readings, the Sahidic are included 
among authorities for the neutral text, the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac among those for the Western 
text, some readings of the Bohairie and Sahidic are 
Alexandrian, while the vast majority belong to the 
group of authorities which contain a ‘Syrian’ or 
revised text. But one of the important points 
which recent examination of the Egyptian Versions 
has tended to establish, is, that the Bohairic does 
not represent the primitive form of the Egyptian 
Version so well as the Sahidic. This would involve 
a weakening of their theory that the neutral text 
is invariably right. 

At the present time it would be agreed by textual 
critics that αἰ the Versions, just as even the latest 
cursive MSS, have to be examined at any rate to 
see whether they have any contribution to make to 
textual criticism ; but the main energy of scholars 
is being devoted to the collection, and proper 
arrangement, of the materials available and 
necessary for a proper estimate of the history and 
text of each Version. When this has been satis- 
SOLU done, and good critical editions are 
available, but not till then, it will be possible to 
give each Version its due weight in the scale of 
evidence, after making allowance for the changes 
it has undergone in the course of its history, 
and taking account of the disagreement between 
different MSS of the same Version. 

The notation adopted for the Versions, as for the 
other authorities for the text of the NT, is that 
used by Tischendorf in the 8th ed. of his Novum 
Testamentum, and described fully by him, and by 
other authoritics since. Some modifications have 
been made owiug to further study, as, for example, 
in regard to the names now generally given to the 
Egyptian Versions, and some additions have to be 
made for reference to materia] which has become 


* See Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, i. xv ff. 
+ Scrivener, ii. 235. 


available since the publication of his edition, such | 
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as the Sinaitic MS of the Syriac. But the general 
outlines of the notation will probably remain the 


same. In the case of separate MSS of the Versions, 
that notation used by the editors of the standard 
editions which have already appeared or are in pre- 
paration—e.g. Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, 
Brooke and Maclean’s Septuagint, Horner’s Bo- 
hairie, Gwilliam’s Peshitta, ete.—will, it is hoped, 
be adopted to prevent confusion and double nomen- 
clature, such as is necessary in the cases of many 
cursive MSS of the Greek ‘Testament owing to the 
different notation of Scrivener and Gregory. 

(6) The most striking instance of the exegetical 
value of a Version is to be found in the LXX, and 
the light it throws on the NT. Bishop Pearson 
wrote as follows on this point :— 

LXX viralis versio ad Novum Testamentum recte intelligen- 
dum et accurate explicandum perquam necessaria est. This 
judgment is quoted by Dr, Swete* as ‘justified’ by the facts.t 
In regard also to the meaning of the Hebrew, ‘it is never safe to 
neglect their interpretations even if in the harder contexts it is 
seldom to be trusted. Indirectly, at least, much may be learned 
from them, and their wildest exegesis belongs to the history of 
hermeneutics and has influenced thought and language to a 
remarkable degree.’ On the other hand, ‘transliterations, 
doublets, confused and scarcely intelligible renderings reveal 
the fact that in difficult passages they were often reduced to 
mere conjecture.’ 

The Latin Version, again, has a very important 
place in the history of biblical exegesis in_ the 
West. The opinion of Dr. Routh, endorsed by 
Dean Burgon,f that the Vulgate offers the best 
commentary on the NT, can hardly be justified. 
There are, indeed, many passages where the Vul- 
eate has erred, and has influenced the English 
Bible of 1611 through the medium of earlier 
renderings, 6.6. Lk 21%, Mt 162-7, Ro 9218 ete. It 
is not, however, possible to exaggerate its general 
influence on the formation of theological language, 
and indirectly on the exegesis of the many Versions 
which were made from it during the Middle Ages. 
These two Versions stand, however, in an excep- 
tional position. Of most of the others the exegetical 
value is not great.§ In the OT they were, for the 
most part, secondary, and derived from the LXX ; 
while for the NT we are as well able as the trans- 
lators to ascertain the meaning of the Greek. 
Nor do the Versions give much help in regard to 
dificult words or constructions, such as ἐπιούσιος, 
νάρδος πιστική, πυγμῇ, ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιε, and the like ; 
indeed they sometimes omit the difficulty alto- 
eether.|| They are, however, even in these cases 
interesting, because they preserve for us an early 
traditional rendering. 

(6) The use which may be made of the Versions 
in regard to the history of the Bible, the Canon, etc., 
may be illustrated both from the Old and the New 
Testament. The importance of their evidence, 
as in the case of their use for textual criticism, 
consists in our being able by this means to localize 
the phenomena with which we meet. 


The most obvious instance is the evidence which is afforded 
by the Versions in regard to the inclusion or exclusion of the 
Apocalypse. Both the Syriac and the Bohairic Versions indicate 
that that book was not included in the Canon of the NT when 
they weremade. Another instance—and this affects the arrange- 
ment of the books of the Bible—may be found in the so-called 
Western order of the Gospels found in the MSS of the Latin 


* Introd. to the OT in Greek (p. 457). Dr. Swete sums up the 
question as follows: ‘On the one hand, the interpreter [.6. of 
the NT] ought not to be led astray by visions of the solidarity 
of “Biblical Greek.” . . . On the other hand, the student of 
the NT will make the LXX his starting-point in examining the 
sense of all words and phrases which . .. passed into Pales- 
tinian use through the Greek OT, and in their passage received 


| the impress of Semitic thought and life.’ 


t Swete, l.e. Ὁ. 446. 

t Lives of Twelve Good Men, pp. 76, 77. 

§ Walton, however, in his Prolegomend, ὃ 5. 3, say3, sensum 
elarius explicant ita ut pro pluribus commentaris vers UNE 
inservire possit. 

|} See Pesh. (Ac 1928) and Jerome’s words, quoted above, 
Ρ. 853%, note f. 
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Version and elsewhere.* Again, the varying position of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which is found in the Bohairic between 
2 Thess, and 1 Tim.,in the Sahidic between 2 Cor, and Gal., affords 
evidence as to early uncertainty about the Pauline authorship. 
From the OT, illustrations may be found in the variations be- 
tween the Canon of the Ilebrew, LXX, and Vulgate, and the 
light thrown on the history of the OT Canon.t While the order 
of books in‘ the Law’ was fixed at the time the LXX translation 
was made, that of the books contained in the groups of ‘the 
Prophets’ and ‘the Writings’ was not; and evidence of this is 
found in the variations in order between the LXX and Hebrew. 
Again, within certain books, such as Exodus and Jeremiah, we 
find a difference in the arrangement of material between the 
LXX and Hebrew, and in 1 Sam. a somewhat similar phenome- 
non meets us. 


These facts take us back behind the formation 
of the Canon, on which the facts already mentioned 
afford evidence, and can be used for the light they 
throw on the composition of the separate books. 
Of course it is only in the very earliest Versions 
that such a use of the Versions as is here referred 
to can be made. And, conversely, these pheno- 
mena, as we have already noticed, are important 
in helpimg us to date those Versions in which they 
occur. 

(α) It would be out of place in a Bible dictionary 
to go at any length into the literary and philologi- 
cal interest of the Versions, but this part of the 
subject cannot be wholly omitted. It will be 
obvious how great this interest must be when we 
call to mind that in nearly every language the 
earliest monuments preserved to us consist of 
translations of the Bible. In many cases (e.g. 
Gothic, Armenian, Slavonic, ete.) we are told that 
alphabets were devised for the express purpose of 
these translations. Translations of the Bible, 
then, take us to the cradle of nearly every written 
modern language, and they not only give us our 
earliest information as to written languages, but 
they have exercised an important influence on 
their subsequent history by fixing the dialect 
which was to prevail as the literary dialect. As 
instances of this, the influence of the translations of 
Wyclif and Luther on the literary development of 
English and German may be mentioned; and of a 
somewhat similar kind was the influence of Hus’s 
Bible in fixing the orthography of Bohemian or 
Chekh. 

Again, when we pass to the early history of 
printing in any language, the importance of the 
Versions as evidence is clearly scen from the fact 
that the earliest printed books were often transla- 
tions of the Bible. Thus the earliest Russian 
printed book was the Psalter of 1564, and the first 
printed book in Hungarian was Komjathy’s trans- 
lation of St. Paul’s Epistles of 1533. 

In emphasizing the philologieal importance of 
Versions of the Bible, we may point to Gothic and 
Basque, in which almost the only monuments of 
the language consist of translations of the Bible. 
The first of these, scanty as its fragments are, is 
Dy some centuries the oldest monument of the 

eutonic family. Again, the MSS of the Latin 
Bible illustrate many steps in the process by which 
Latin developed into the later Romance languages 
in their separate forms. 

LITERATURE. — Besides the special literature mentioned in 
connexion with the separate Versions (which see), the following 
books dealing generally, with the subject will be found indis- 
pensable :—Urteat und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (Leipzig, 1897), 
a reprint of the art. ‘ Bibeltext’ in PRE, is indispensable both 
for its outline of the whole subject and its references to litera- 
ture. For editions of the Bible in different translations the 
parts of the British Museum Catalogue on Bibles will give the 
titles and some idea of the size of the suhject. 

(1) NT: Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the NT, 


vol. ii. (London, 1894), gives the fullest account in English of the 
Versions of the NT; C. R. Gregory's Prolegomena, part iii. to 


Ὁ See Sanday in Smith’s DB2, p. 1240, art. ‘Gospels.’ 
_t This is worked out fully in the chapter in Swete’s Introduc- 
tion to the OT in Greek which deals with this part of the subject, 
oe ‘ar the Vulgate in Berger’s Histoire dela Vulgate, pp. 301 ff., 


Tischendorf’s Nov. Test. (Leipzig, 1894), gives the fullest list of 

MSS of the Versions of NT; Eb. Nestle, Linfiihrung in das Gr 

ide (Gottingen, 1899, Eng. tr. 1901), is quite the best recent 
ook. 

(2) OT: The general subject of the Versions of the OT has 
not been so fully treated in English as that of the NT. Mention 
may be made of Wellhausen’s edition of Bleek’s Hinleit. in das 
AT, and Buhl, Text und Kanon des alten Testament (Leipzig, 
1891, Eng. tr. 1891), and Driver, Notes on the Heb, Text of 
Sam. 1890. Lu. J. M. ΒΕΒΒ. 


VERSIONS, ENGLISH.—i. The history of the 
Versions of the English Bible may be said to 
begin with John Wryelif. Previous to his time 
there had been various attempts to render parts 
of the Scriptures into Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman, or Middle-English. But these had not 
only been very fragmentary, but were for the 
most part paraphrases rather than literal trans- 
lations. With Wyclif, however, a new era in 
Bible-translation began, and nothing that concerns 
him can fail to be of interest.* He was born about 
the year 1320 in the vicinity of Richmond in York- 
shire, and when he first comes publicly forward is 
found filling various important posts in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The bold attitude with regard 
to the Papal Tribute which he took up in a Tract, 
led to his being selected as one of the Royal Com- 
missioners scnt to Bruges in 1374 to treat with the 
Papal Nuncio regarding the reservation of bene- 
fices, and from this time may be dated his appear- 
ance as an ardent ecclesiastical reformer—‘ the 
Morning Star of the Reformation.’ For this end 
he instituted an order of ‘poor priests’ whose 
duty it was ‘faithfully to seatter the seed of God’s 
word,’ and it was to aid them in this work that he 
set about providing them with the Bible in their 
native tongue. The first book translated was the 
Apocalypse, which was followed by a translation 
of the Gospels with a commentary, and soon after 
by versions of the remaining books of the NT, the 
whole being completed by 1380. To this was 
added a translation of the OT principally by one 
of his friends, Nicolas de Hereford, though Wyelif 
himself seems to have supplied the last books and 
about one-third of the Apocrypha, so that about 
the middle of the year 1382 the whole Bible 
was in the hands of the people ‘in their mother 
tongue.’ All this had not been accomplished 
without difficulty and even danger. Hereford 
had to flee the country, and Wyclif’s own teach- 
ing was publicly condemned at a Syned in London 
in 1382. The hostility, however, would seem to 
have been confined to a few persons, notably 
Archbishop Arundel, for the new translation was 
gencrally tolerated, and the reformer himself, con- 
trary to his own expectations, was eventually 
allowed to retire to his rectory of Lutterworth, 
where he passed quietly away on the last day of 
the year 1984, 

But the good work was not allowed to stop, and 
in 1888 one of Wryclif’s pupils, now generally 
identified with John Purvey, issued a careful 
revision of his translation, introduced by a most 
interesting Prologue, and accompanied by a num- 
ber of short comments or notes. This version 
quickly took the place of the older one, and was 
largely circulated amongst all classes of the people 
notwithstanding its great cost.t Both versions 
were indeed admirably adapted for popular use, 
being characterized by great homeliness and direct- 
ness of diction. And though many of the words 
and expressions used are now of course obsolete or 

* See especially Lechler’s John Wyelife and his English Pre- 
cursors, translated and edited by Lorimer ; and cf. ‘ The Birth 
and Parentage of Wiclif’ by L. Sergeant in the Athenceum for 
March 12th and 26th, 1892. 

+ Forshall and Madden, inthe preparation of their great work 
on The Wyclifite Versions, 1850, were able to examine ‘nearly 


150 MSS containing the whole or parts of Purvey’s Bible, the 
majority of which were written within the space of forty years 


' from its being finished’ (Preface, p. xxxiif.), 
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inappropriate, it is wonderful, when the spelling 
is modernized, how little they differ as a whole 
from our AY. One great blemish they of necessity 
ossess, They are only translations of a trans- 
ation, being made from the Latin Vulgate; and 
it was left to another with improved facilities to 
carry on the work so auspiciously begun, and 
more than ‘any other man to give its character- 
istic shape to our English Bible’ (Westcott, 
General View of the History of the English Bible, 
1872, p. 24). 

ii. That other was William Tindale, and, though 
there is still considerable uncertainty regarding 
many of the facts of his life, it is now generally 
agreed that he was born at Slymbridge in Glou- 
eestershire about the year 1484,* and that after 
studying at Oxford he proceeded to Cambridge in 
1515, where the fame of Erasmus’ lectures still 
lingered. In 1521 he returned to his native 
county as chaplain and tutor in the family of Sir 
John Walsh of Little Sodbury, and while there is 
credited with the resolution to which his whole 
after-life was devoted, saying in controversy with 
a clerical opponent, ‘If God spare my life, ere 
many years I will cause a boy that driveth the 
plough shall know more of the Scripture than thou 
doest.’ In pursuance of this purpose he went up 
to London two years later, in the hope of executing 
his task under the patronage of Bishop Tunstall ; 
but after a year of anxious waiting the conviction 
forced itself upon him, ‘not only that there was 
no room in my lord of London’s palace to translate 
the NT, but also that there was no place to do it 
in all England’ (Pref. to Pentateuch). 

Voluntarily, therefore, in May 1524, Tindale 
exiled himself, and after a short stay at Hamburg 
seems to have visited Luther at Wittenberg. In 
any case, there can be no doubt that in 1525 he 
was at Cologne, engaged in bringing out a com- 
plete edition of the NT. His plan was, however, 
discovered by a certain priest John Cochleus, and 
he and his assistant Roye had barely time to 
secure the precious sheets already printed, and 
carry them off to Worms, where either in the 
same or the following year 3000 copies of the first 
ἴον English NT were issued from the press of 

. Schoefier the younger. The size of the book 
had been altered from quarto to octavo, probably 
to escape detection; but shortly afterwards the 
original guarto edition, whose printing had been 
interrupted in Cologne, was also completed. Copies 
of both editions were immediately despatched to 
England, where they were eagerly welcomed. But 
50 vigorous were the steps taken against them 
that of the octavo edition only one complete copy 
(with the exception of the title-page) remains; 
while the guarto is known to exist only in a single 
fragment (Mt 11-22). 

After the issue of his Testaments, Tindale 
quietly continued his work abroad, publishing a 
translation of The Five Books of Moses at Marburg 
in 1530, and The Book of Jonah with an interest- 
ing Prologue in 1531.§ An edition of the Book of 
Genesis ‘newly corrected and amended’ appeared 
in 1534, and in the same year there was published 
at Antwerp, ‘The Newe Testament dylygently 
corrected and compared with the Greek by Willyam 
Tindale,’ in which were included certain ‘ Epistles,’ 
or extracts, out of the OT, a Table of Epistles and 

*See William Tyndale, a Biography, by R. Demaus, new 
ed. by Lovett, 1886, Ὁ. 24. 

+ Now in the Library of the Baptist College at Bristol, and 
reproduced in facsimile in 1862 by Mr. F. Fry. It was pre- 
viously reprinted with an introduction by G. Offor in 1836. 

{ Preserved in the Grenville Room of the British Museum, 
and photo-lithographed and published with a valuable intro- 
duction by E, Arber in 1871, 

§ The former has been reprinted under the editorship of Dr. 
Mo ten and the latter in facsimile with an introduction by 


Gospels for Sundays, and ‘some things added’ to 
fill up the blank pages at the end. The book was 
thus in some respects more like a modern Chureh 
Service Book than an ordinary Testament, while 
the improvements introduced into the text fully 
justified the translator’s claim that he had ‘ weeded 
out of it many faults which lack of help at the 
beginning, and oversight, did sow therein.’ This 
edition has well been described as Tindale’s 
‘noblest monument’; but not even yet was his 
work of revision completed. In 1535 there ap- 
peared what is often known as ‘the G. H. Testa- 
ment’ from the initials attached to the second 
title-page, and which were first interpreted by Mr. 
Bradshaw (1881) as denoting G. van der Haghen, 
the Antwerp publisher. In this edition the 1534 
text was ‘yet once agayne corrected by Willyam 
Tindale,’ the corrections (there are said to be 
about four hundred of them) proving by their 
very minuteness the translator’s fidelity and zeal. 
Another NT bearing the same date (15385) is re- 
markable for its peculiar orthography, sometimes 
thought to have been purposely adapted to the 
pronunciation of the peasantry (¢.g. ‘faether’ for 
‘father,’ ‘loeme’ or ‘hoome’ for ‘ home’), but in 
all probability caused by the mistakes of some 
Flemish printer in setting up a foreign language. 
As further showing the rapid spread of Tindale’s 
translations, it may be mentioned that in the fol- 
lowing year (1536) seven, if not eight, editions of 
his Ν᾽ appeared, one of which (in folio) is believed 
to have been the first portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures printed in England.* 

There was to be no return, however, for Tindale 
himself to what he pathetically calls ‘ mine natural 
country,’ for, having been betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies and imprisoned for about a year at 
Vilvorde, near Brussels, he suffered martyrdom 
on Friday, 6th Oct. 1536. With his last words he 
prayed, ‘Lord ! open the king of England’s eyes.’ 

It is impossible here to examine in detail Tin- 
dale’s service to the cause of Bible translation, 
but one or two points may be indicated. (1) 
Foremost amongst these is the independence of 
his work. Attempts have been made to under- 
estimate this, and more particularly to prove him 
on the one hand ‘merely a full-grown Wycliffe,’ 
and on the other to show how largely he borrowed 
from the German Testament of Luther. But 
while Purvey’s revision undoubtedly influenced 
him indirectly by supplying many proverbial ex- 
pressions and teehnical terms which through it 
had become current, and Luther’s Testament, 
more especially in its Prefaces and marginal Notes, 
was freely consulted and used, Tindale was too 
good a scholar to be slavishly dependent on any 
one,t and can justly claim the honour of being 
the first in England at any rate (with the possible 
exception of Bede) to go straight to the Hebrew 
and Greek originals.t (2) If, however, in his own 
work he was largely independent of others, his 
influence on those who followed him was direct 
and unmistakable. Thus it is to him that we owe 
in great part our religious vocabulary,§ and, what 
is even more important, that freedom from dog- 


* These and many other interesting details will be found in 
A Bibliographical Description of the Editions of the NT, Tyn- 
dale’s Version, in English, by Francis Fry, 1878. . 

+ According to an eminent German scholar, H. Buschius, who 
met him at Worms in 1526, Tindale was ‘so skilled in seven 
languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, 
French, that whichever he spoke you would suppose it his 
native tongue’ (Schelhorn, Amenitates Literaria, iv. p. 431). 

{ The Greek Testament which he used was that published by 
Erasmus, edd. of 1519, 1522. ’ . 

§ It has been calculated that in the whole of Tindale’s NT 
the number of stranger words, or words that do not occur in 
the AV, is probably below 350, many of which are used once or 
twice only (Moulton, The History of the English Bible, pp, 
70, 71). Of his work as a whole, our Bibles are said to retain at 
the present day about 80 % in the OT and 90 { in the NT. 
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matic bias and scrupulous fidelity to the exact | hide his connexion with Tindale. As to the close- 
letter of Scripture which have been in general such | ness of this connexion there can at least be no 
happy features of our English Versions.* (3) It | doubt. The whole of the NT and about half the 
would be idle indeed to pretend that Tindale fell | OT in the new edition are Tindale’s, while the 
into no mistakes. Many of his renderings are in- | remainder is Coverdale’s. Signs are not wanting, 
correct, others are uncouth, others are paraphrases | however, of critical editorship. Thus in the Psalter 
rather than translations. Serious blemishes, too, | various readings are introduced in the margin, and 
are his constant disregard of connecting particles, | many technical terms are carefully explained. 
and his habit of translating the same word in | Numerous notes have also been added, many of 
different ways even in the same sentence. But, | which breathe a spirit of ardent Protestantism, 
take it all in all, his translation is a noble one, | and there is a large amount of prefatory matter 
and its very faults, as Fuller says, are ‘to be | principally from Olivetan’s I'rench Bible (1535). 
scored on the account rather of that age, than of | Like the second edition of Coverdale’s Bible, the 
the author himself.’ new version bears to be ‘set forth with the kinges 
iti, Nor had Tindale left himself without worthy | most gracyous lycéce,’ and Cromwell, instigated 
successors. Amongst those who are stated by | by Cranmer, further obtained Henry’s permission 
Foxe to have assisted him in translating the | that ‘the same may be sold and read of every person, 
Pentateuch was one Miles Coverdale (b. 1488, | without danger of any act, proclamation, or ordi- 
d. 1569), who, urged on by Cromwell, now devoted | nance heretofore granted to the contrary.’ Hence 
himself so steadily to the work of Bible-translation | it came about that ‘by Cranmer’s petition, by 
that on Oct. 4th, 1535, the first complete printed | Crumwell’s influence, and by Henry’s authority, 
English Bible was issued, the sheets of which are | without any formal ecclesiastical decision, the 
believed to have been printed by J. van Meteren | book was given to the English people, which is 
of Antwerp, and then sold to Nicolson the South- | the foundation of the text of our present Bible. 
wark printer. The original title ran as follows:— | From Matthew's Bible—itself a combination of 
‘Biblia, The Bible: that is, the Holy Scripture of | the labours of Tyndale and Coverdale~—all later 
the Olde and New Testament, faithfully and truly | revisions have been successively formed’ (West- 
translated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe, | cott, History?, p. 73). Its author did not, however, 
MDXXXV.’ The English printer in substituting a | escape in the troublous times that followed on 
new title-page of his own omitted for some reason | Mary’s accession. Through the agency of Bonner 
the reference to ‘Douche [German] and Latyn,’ | he was imprisoned at Newgate, and on Feb. 4th, 
and added several preliminary pages containing a | 1555, was burned at the stake, setting a second 
Dedication to king Henry VII. and a Prologue to | seal to the fourfold seal of martyrdom by which 
the Christian Reader, both signed by Coverdale. | the history of our English Bible has been hallowed. 
In this Dedication, Coverdale disclaims the pesition v. Closely allied to Matthew’s Bible is a version 
of an independent translator, and speaks of having | bearing the name of Richard Taverner, which 
‘with a clear conscience purely and faithfully | was published in 1539, and bore to be ‘newly 
translated tliis out of five sundry interpreters’ | recognized with great diligence after most faythful 
(now generally identified with Luther, the Ziirich | exemplars.’ But the changes introduced are not 
Bible, the Vulgate, the Latin version of Pagninus, | as a rule of any great importance, though in the 
and in all probability Tindale), and to the same | NT there are occasional forcible renderings. In 
effect in the Prologne he specially acknowledges | Mt 21. 22, for example, Dr. Moulton finds in all 
his indebtedness to ‘the Dutch interpreters, whom | about 40 variations from Tindale, of which one- 
(because of their singular gifts and special diligence | third are retained in the AV (History, p. 135). 
in the Bible) I lave been the more glad to follow | So far as we know, Taverner’s Bible was only 
for the most part, according as I was required.’ once reprinted, in 1549 (Cotton’s Editions of the 
Notwithstanding these admissions, it would be | Bible?, p. 21). 
wrong, however, to regard Coverdale as a mere} vi. We have seen already what a steady friend 
‘proof-reader or corrector,’ for, while making | of Bible-translation Cromwell had proved himself. 
diligent and discriminating use of the different | He was to render it yet another notable service. 
authorities within his reach, he supplied many of | Not wholly satisfied with any version that had 
those happy turns of expression which lend so | appeared, he applied to Coverdale early in 1538 to 
much of its charm to our English Bible. This is | undertake a wholly new revision, using Matthew’s 
perhaps specially noticeable in the Psalter, of | Bible as his basis;* and as it was determined that 
which Coverdale’s version in the revised form in | the printing should be done in Paris, Coverdale, 
which it appeared in the Great Bible still retains | accompanied by one Grafton, at once repaired 
its place in the English Book of Common Prayer. | thither. Before, however, the work was com- 
Two new editions of Coverdale’s Bible were issued | pleted, the Inquisition stepped in, and it was with 
by Nicolson in 1537, on the title-page of which | great difficulty that the sheets were saved, and 
there now appeared for the first time the significant | the presses sent over to England. There the work 
words, ‘Set forth with the Kynges most gracious | was soon finished, and in April 1539 the Great 
licence.’ The following year found Coverdale | Bible, as being the Bible ‘in the largest volume,’ 
engaged in biblical work in Paris, and the fruit | was issued from the press. It possessed a title- 
was seen in a Latin-English Testament, of which | page of elaborate design, in which Henry was 
in one year three editions were called for. New | represented as handing ‘the Word of God’ to 
editions of the Bible appeared in 1550 and 1553.+_ | Cranmer and other clergy on his right hand, and 
iv. Other translations now followed in rapid | to Cromwell and various lay-peers on his left ; 
succession, one of which is generally known as | while the contents are described as ‘truly trans- 
Matthew’s Bible. Its real editor, however, was a | lated after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke 
certain John Rogers, who adopted the alias of | textes, by ye dylygent studye of dyuerse excellent 
Thomas Matthew—perhaps, as Foxe suggests, to | learned men expert in the forsayde tonges.’ There 
ean be no doubt, however, that the work was 
principally Coverdale’s, and that in his revision 
of Matthew’s text he made large use of Miinster’s 
Hebrew-Latin version in the OT, and of the Vul- 


* *T call God to record against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning of our doings, that I never 
altered one syllable of God's word against my conscience, nor 
would this day, if all that is in the earth, whether it be 
pleasure, honour, or riches, might be given me.’—Tindale in 
Letter to Fryth, 1533 (Demaus’ 7'yndale, p. 336). **T am always willing and ready,’ Coverdale had written ir 

t A convenient reprint of Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 has within | the Dedication to his Bible, ‘to do my best as well in one 
recent years been issued by Bagster. translation as in another.’ 
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gate and Erasmus in the NT. From the Vulgate 
more especially he introduced a number of various 
readings, but ‘certain godly annotations’ which 
he promised in the Prologue to explain ‘the dark 
places of the text’ never appeared. In 1540 a new 
edition was called-for, containing a long Preface 
by Archbishop Cranmer, which has led to its being 
known as Cranmer’s Bible. Five other editions 
followed rapidly within the next eighteen months.* 
From their size and cost these were principally 
used as Church Bibles, and it must have been a 
pleasing sight to see in Old St. Paul’s or in the 
aisle of some country church the little gronp 
round the Great Bible, from which some one more 
educated than the rest read aloud. 

vii. The people, however, were soon to have a 
Bible of their own, and for this we must turn 
again to the Continent. The accession of Mary 
had given a new turn to the ever-varying fortunes 
of our Bible’s history. Cranmer had followed 
Nogers to the stake, and the public, though appar- 
ently not the private, use of the Scriptures was 
strictly forbidden. Foreseeing what was coming, a 
number of the leading Reformers had taken refuge 
at Geneva, the city of Calvin and Beza, and there, 
as they themselves tell us, ‘we thought we could 
bestow our labours and study in nothing which 
could be more acceptable to God, and confortable 
to His Church, than in the translating of the 
Scriptures into our native tongue.’ The immediate 
result was the publication in 1557 of a translation 
of the NT alone by one of their number, William 
Whittingham, who, in his Address to the Reader, 
describes his work as specially intended for ‘simple 
lambs.’ And it was doubtless the thought of the 
same class of readers that led to the numerous 
‘annotations of all hard places,’ and to the adop- 
tion for the first time in an English translation of 
the convenient but often misleading clivision into 
verses. t 

This Testament was, however, soon cast into the 
shade by the publication in 1560 of a translation 
of the whole Bible, due in the main to the com- 
bined labours of William Whittingham, Thomas 
Sampson, and Anthony Gilby. In size this Gen- 
evan Bible is a moderate quarto, and it is often 
familiarly known as the breeches Lible from its 
rendering of Gn 3! (‘They sewed fig-tree leaves 
together, and made themselves breeches’). The 
cost of its production was met by ‘such as were of 
most ability’ in the congregation at Geneva. 

Regarded simply as a translation, the version 
deserves high praise, being based on a careful 
revision of the Great Bible in the OT, and, under 
the influence of Lbeza’s Latin translation and Com- 
mentary, of Tindale’s latest edition in the NT. 
The changes thus introduced were as a rule marked 
improvements, and many of them were subse- 
quently adopted in the AV. The new version 
was also abundantly supplied with marginal notes 
principally of an explanatory character, and these, 
combined with the convenient size in which it 
appeared, did much to account for the popularity 
which for long it enjoyed,t passing as it did through 
160 editions, 60 of them during the reign of Eliza- 
beth alone,§ and continuing to be printed for some 
time even after the publication of the AV in 1611.|| 


*From the fact that several of these editions were printed 
by Whitchurch, the Great Bible is sometimes known as Whit- 
church’s. 

+ The scheme which Whittingham adopted was that prepared 
by R. Stephanus for the 4th ed. of his Greek NT, published in 
1551. In the O'T the division into verses was already in exist- 
ence in the Hebrew Bible. 


} In 1649 an edition of the AV itself was actually brought out | 


with the Genevan notes, evidently for the purpose of commend- 
ing it to public favour. 

§ After 1587 a revised version of the NT made by Laurence 
Tomson in 1576 generally took the place of the earlier version. 

ji The Genevan was the first Bible printed im Scotland in an 
issue generally known as the Bassandyne Bible, from the printer's 


viii. It was not to be expected, however, that 
the successors of Cromwell and Cranmer could 
look with favour on a translation emanating from 
the school of Calvin, and containing so many 
‘prejudicial notes.’ Accordingly, in 1563-64 Arch- 
bishop Parker set on foot a scheme for the revision 
of Coverdale’s version by a number of learned men 
working separately; and in 1568 the Bishops’ 
Bible, so called from the number of bishops en- 
gaged on it, was completed, and a copy presented 
to the queen. An elfort was made at the same 
time to secure that it alone should be licensed ‘to 
draw to one uniformity.’ But, from whatever 
cause, this licence was never granted, and, although 
the version gained a considerable circulation, this 
was due rather to the support accorded to it by 
Convocation than to its own merits.* 

The truth is that as a translation it was marked 
by the inequality inevitable to a work which had 
been sorted out into ‘ parcels’ amongst a number 
of independent workers. In the OT the historical 
books as a rule followed the Great Bible very 
closely; but in the prophetical books greater 
variation was indulged in, many of the changes 
being distinctly traceable to the influence of the 
Genevan Bible. The Psalter was practically a 
new translation; and on this account failed to 
maintain its ground against the version in tlie 
Great Bible, already endeared by constant use. 
In the 2nd edition of 1587 the two versions were 
printed side by side, but in all later editions 
except one (1585) the old Psalter alone appeared. 
In the NT, on the other hand, more particularly 


in the 1572 edition, the bishops introduced many 


marked improvements, pointing to a careful study 
of the original text, though their renderings were 
occasionally marked by cumbrousness and a love 
of mouth-filling phrases. On the whole, however, 
the influence of the Bishops’ Bible on succeeding 
versions cannot be said to have becn very great, 
and, as has already been indicated, it failed to 
oust the Genevan Bible from its place as the 
favourite Bible for household use. The authority 
of the latter was now, however, to be subjected to 
a fresh challenge. 

ix. This came from the Church of Rome, and 
it is again interesting to notice that the new 
version, like the Genevan and Tindale’s, was pro- 
duced in exile. At the beginning of queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign a number of English Romanists had 
taken refuge on the Continent, and in 1582 there 
was published a NT ‘translated faithfvlly into 
English out of the authentical Latin, according to 
the best corrected copies of the same, diligently 
conferred with the Greeke and other editions in 
divers lancuages, . .. In the English College of 
Rhemes.’ The translation of the OT had been pre- 
viously completed, but ‘for lack of good meanes’ 
its publication was delayed until 1609-10, when it 
came out at Douai. The whole Bible thus issued 
is generally known as the Rheims and_ Donai 
Bible, and to three men, William Allen, Gregory 
Martin, and Richard Bristow, the credit of its 
production principally belongs. Prefixed to the 
Rhemish NT was an elaborate Preface, in whicl: 
the translators warned readers against the then 
existing ‘profane’ translations, laid the odium on 
Protestants of casting ‘the holy to dogges and 
pearles to hogges,’ and claimed for themselves to 
have at least been ‘very precise and religious’ in, 
following their copy, ‘the old vulgar approved 
Latin” The new version was thus, like the 


name Thomas Bassandyne (see History of the Bassandyne Bible, 
by W. T. Dobson, 1887); and so firm was the hold it obtained in. 
the country, that so recently as towards the close of the 18th 
cent. a Bible of the Genevan translation was still in use in the 
church of Grail in Fifeshire. ᾿ 

* It passed through nineteen editions; the last bears the date 
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Wyclifite versions, only a secondary translation, 
and it was not to be wondered at that the extreme 
literalness at which the translators aimed ‘ word 
for word and point for point’ led often to stilted 
and even unintelligible renderings, and also to the 
introduction of many Latinized terms, many of 
which were afterwards adopted in the AV. The 
charge of theological bias sometimes brought 
against the translators with regard to some of 
these terms is probably without foundation ; but 
the same cannot be said of their notes, which are 
unmistakably and avowedly of a polemical char- 
acter. It need only be further noted that in later 
editions the Douai version has been largely altered 
to bring it more into conformity with— 

x. The Authorized Version.—To the history of 
this version we have now come, and, when we 
think of the influence it exerted and is still exert- 
ing, it is the more remarkable that its origin 
should have been of such an incidental, almost 
accidental, character. One of the first acts of king 
James on ascending the throne of England was to 
convene a Conference at Hampton Court Palace in 
January 1604, to hear and determine ‘things pre- 
tended to be amiss in the Church,’ and in the 
course of the second day’s proceedings Dr. Rey- 
nolds, the Puritan leader, threw out the sugges- 
tion ‘that there might be a new translation of 
the Bible, because those which were allowed in the 
reign of king Henry vill. and Edward vi. were 
corrupt and not answerable to the truth of the 
original.” The suggestion commended itself to 
the king, who had at one time begun a transla- 
tion of the Psalms himself, and he at once pro- 
posed that the new translation should be under- 
taken by ‘the best learned in both the universities, 
after them to be reviewed by the bishops and chief 
learned of the Church; from them to be presented 
to the Privy Council ; and lastly to be ratified by 
his royal authority ; and so this whole Church to 
be bound unto it and none other.’ He further 
ordered ‘that no marginal notes should be added,’ 
some of those in the Genevan Bible having recently 
attracted his attention as ‘very partial, untrue, 
seditious, and savouring too much of dangerous 
and traitorous conceits.’ 

Notwithstanding, however, the royal favour 
bestowed upon it, the actual work of translation, 
or rather revision, was not commenced until 1607, 
when the forty-seven revisers (it had been origin- 
ally intended that there should be fifty-four) were 
divided into six companies, of which two sat at 
Westminster, two at Oxford, and two at Cam- 
bridge. Each company was to busy itself in the 
first instance with the separate portion assigned 
to it, but provision was also made for the revision 
of each portion by the other five companies, and 
the whole version thus amended was then to be 
submitted to a select committee representative of 
all the companics for the harmonizing of details 
and final preparation for the press. How far these 
arrangements were rigidly adhered to we cannot 
now determine, for ‘never,’ says Dr. Scrivener, 
who is our principal authority on all that concerns 
this version, ‘was a great enterprise like the pro- 
duction of our Authorized Version carried out 
with less knowledge handed down to posterity 
of the labourers, their method and order of work- 
ing’ (The Authorized Edition of the English Bible, 
p» 9). We know, however, that in two years 
and nine months the whole work of revision was 
carried through, and in 1611 the new version was 
published. Its full title ran as follows:—‘ The 
tloly Bible, conteyning the Old Testament and 
the New: Newly Translated out of the Original] 
tongues: with the former Translations diligently 
compared and reuised by his Maiesties Speciall 
Comandement. Appointed to be read in Churches, 


Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, Printer 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie. Anno 
Dom. 1611.’* After the title-page came the ful- 
some Dedication to king James, and a most in- 
teresting Preface, generally understood to be the 
work of Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, in which the main principles that had 
guided the translators were set forth.t 

We cannot now attempt to detail these, or to 
examine the leading internal characteristics of the 
new version ; but it is important to keep in mind 
that, in accordance with the rules that had been 
laid down for their guidance, what the translators 
aimed at was a revision rather than a new transla- 
tion. The basis of their work was the Bishops’ 
Bible; but the versions of Tindale, Matthew, 
Coverdale, Whitchureh (that is, the Great Bible), 
and Geneva were used whenever they were found 
to be more in accordance with the original, so as 
to make, in the translators’ own words, ‘out of 
many good ones one principal good one, not justly 
to be excepted against.” No marginal notes were 
permitted, ‘but only for the explanation of the 
Hebrew or Greek words which cannot, without 
some circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be ex- 
pressed in the text,’—an exception which was some- 
what liberally interpreted ;} and ‘such quotations 
of places’ were ‘set down as shall serve for the fit 
reference of one Scripture to another.’§ A newsct 
of headings of chapters and columns was also sub- 
stituted for those that had existed in the Genevan, 
and in the Great and Bishops’ Bibles; but the 
dates (mostly from Ussher) with which we are 
familiar in most modern editions were first inserted 
in 1701. 

The immediate reception of the new version can 
hardly be said to have been altogether encouraging 
to its promoters, for though there was little active 
opposition extended to it, and it speedily super- 
seded the Bishops’ Bible as the official version, it 
was not until the middle of the century that it 
ousted the Genevan Bible from the place of popu- 
lar favour.|| That it deserved the place which it 
then attained does not admit of a moment’s dis- 
pute; and none have shown themselves more 
ready to admit its merits than those who in 1870 
were appointed to revise it. ‘ We,’ so they tell us, 
‘have had to study this great Versiou carefully 
and minutely, line by line; and the longer we 
have been engaged upon it the more we have 
learned to admire its simplicity, its dignity, its 
power, its happy turns of expression, its general 
accuracy, and, we must not fail to add, the music 
of its cadences, and the felicities of its rhythm’ 
(Pref. to &V of NT, 1881). 

At the same time, great as the excellences of 
the AV undoubtedly are, it would be absurd to 
contend that it is not capable of improvement, or 
that the work of constant revision out of which it 
has been evolved cannot be applied to it in its 
turn. And indeed, as a matter of fact, what we 
still know as king James’s version has been sub- 
jected throughout the course of its long history to 
a larger amount of revision than many of its 


* A useful reprint of this original edition was issued from the 
Oxford Press in 1833. 

t It has been reprinted in separate form by the 8.P.C.K. 

ΤῊ the original edition of the AY, excluding the Apocrypha, 
over 7000 brief margina] notes were inserted, a number that has 
since been largely increased. 

§ The original 9000 references have, in some modern editions, 
reached the enormous total of 60,000. 

| From the words ‘ Appointed to be read in Churches’ on the 
title-page, it has sometimes been thought that the use of the 
new version was at once formally enjoined by the king, and that 
from this it derived its name of Authorized. But ‘no evidence 
has yet been produced to show that the version was ever 
publicly sanctioned by Convocation or by Parliament, or by the 
Privy Council, or by the king’ (Westcott, Histery2, p. 123). It 
became the ‘authorized’ version simply because it was the 


| best. 
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readers are aware of. For not merely have the 
typographical and other imperfections incvitable 
in so large an undertaking been corrected, but a 
large number of deliberate changes have from 
time to time been made in the text, ‘introduced 
silently and without authority by men whose very 
names are often unknown.’* And, in addition to 
this unofficial and irresponsible work of revision, 
we have abundant evidence of more ambitious 
proposals for amending the new version. Thus, 
in 1645, Dr. John Lightfoot, preaching before the 
House of Commons, urged them ‘to think of a 
review and survey of the translation of the Bible,’ 
and pleaded for ‘an exact, vigorous, and livel 
translation.’ And a few years later (1653) the 
Long Parliament actually made an order that a 
Bill should be brought in for a new translation. 
Nothing, however, came of this and similar 
schemes which were proposed from time to time: tf 
and it was left to the Southern Convocation of 
the Church of England to take the initial steps 
for providing us with what is now known as 
par excellence— 

xi. The Revised Version.—The fact that it took 
its rise in Convocation marks off the RV from all 
other English versions. Tindale’s Testament and 
Coverdale’s Bible were the work of individuals ; 
the Great Bible and_the Bishops’ were Episcopal 
in their origin ; the Geneyan and the Rheims and 
Douai Bibles were due to two bands of exiles, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic respectively ; but 
the idea of the RV was matured by representa- 
tives of the Church of England, and carried 
through with the assistance of members of other 
Churches.~ 

Over the steps leading up to the final decision 
we cannot linger. Enough that in May 1870 the 
report of a committee appointed in the preceding 
February was adopted, to the effect ‘that Con- 
vocation should nominate a body of its own mem- 
bers to undertake the work of revision, who shall 
be at liberty to invite the co-operation of any 
eminent for scholarship to whatever nation or 
religious body they belong’; and that shortly 
afterwards, in terms of this resolution, two Com- 
panies for the revision of the Old and New Testa- 
ments respectively were appointed. Fight rules 
were laid down for the Revisers’ guidance, the 
most important of which were to the following 
effect :—the alterations to be as few as possible 
consistently with faithfulness to the original, and 
to be made in the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions; each Company to go 
twice over the portion to be revised, once pro- 
visionally, the second time finally; the Text 
adopted to be that for which the evidence is 
decidedly preponderating ; and no changes in the 
text to be retained on the second final revision, 
unless approved by two-thirds of those present. 

It will be seen that every precaution was thus 
taken to ensure that no unnecessary changes 
should be introduced into a version already hal- 
lowed by so many and so varied associations ; 
and probably the charge that is most frequently 
brought against the Revisers is that they were too 
apt to lose sight of this. At the same time, it is 
only fair to them to keep in view the varied causes 


* Scrivener, The Authorized Edition, p.3. These changes may 
also be conveniently studied in The Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 
edited hy Scrivener, 1873. 

ἡ See Plumptre, art. ‘Version (Authorized)’ in Smith’s DB 
iii, 1678 ff. 

+ The history of the RV still remains to he written, but 
amongst recent works which helped to prepare the way for it 
may be mentioned Trench, On the AV of the NT in connexion 
with some recent proposals for its revision?, 1859; Ellicott, 
Considerations on the Revision of the English Version of the 
NT, 1870; Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the English NTS, 
L891 ; the Revisions of the Gospel of St. John and of several 
of the Pauline Epistles hy Five Clergymen, the first part of 
which appeared in 1857; and Dean Alford’s Revised NT, 1869. 


that made many changes inevitable. Thus, in 
the matter of text alone, it has been estimated 
that the text underlying the revised NT of 1881 
differed from that of 1611 in no less than 5788 
readings ;* while other variations were necessitated 
by obvious misunderstandings of the original, by 
the removal of archaisms, and by previous incon- 
sistencies in the rendering of the same words and 
phrases. Numerous, however, as the differences 
between the Revised and Authorized versions thus 
came to be, it is reassuring to know that in no 
particular have they seriously affected any of the 
doctrines of our faith, though in not a few in- 
stances these doctrines are now presented in a 
fuller and more convincing light.t 

The revision of the NT occupied about ten years 
and a half, and the result was published on May 
17th, 1881. Four years later the Revised OT was 
teady, and thus on May 19th, 1885, the English 
reader had the whole Bible in his hands, ‘ being 
the version set forth A.D. 1611 compared with the 
most ancient authorities and revised.’ Each Testa- 
nient was furnished with a Preface detailing the 
principles on which the work had been carried 
through, and with an Appendix in which the 
American Companies, who had been associated in 
the work, placed on record certain points of trans- 
lation in which they differed from the English 
Companies. A revised translation of tlie Apoc- 
rypha by various committees of the Revisers was 
published in 1895. And in 1898 the work of re- 
vision was completed by the issue of a new edition 
of the Revised iBible with a carefully emended set 
of marginal references. 


LITERATURE.—The principal works dealing with the separate 
versions have already been referred to in the preceding pages. 
For the versions as a whole, Eadie, The English Bible: an 
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Translators (no date); Pattison, The History of the Engtish 
Bible, 1894; and The English Bible: a Sketch of die History, 
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drawn. In Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
1895, the history of the text underlying our various versions is 
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1901, by H. W. Hoare, the successive versions are interestingly 
descrihed in connexion with their general historical setting. 
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sulted with advantage are, Lewis, History of the English 
Translations of the Bible, 1818, and Anderson, The Annals of 
the English Bible, 2 vols. 1845, 1 vol. revised ed. 1862, both of 
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of England, 1889; Mombhert, English Versions of the Bible (no 
date); and the historical account prefixed to Bagster’s issue of 
The English Hexapla (no date). 

The principal authority for the AV, as has heen noted ahove, 
is Scrivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 
(1611), 1884; while to the hooks already mentioned as dealing 
with the RV there may be added Newth, Lectures on Bibie 
Revision, 1881 (with an Appendix containing the Prologues and 
Prefaces to the various versions); Kennedy, Hly Lectures on 
the RV of the NT, 1882; Humphry, Commentary on the RV of 
the NT; Westcott, Some Lessons of the RV of the NT, 1897; 
and Ellicott, Addresses on the RV, 1901. Reference may also 
be made to Biblical Revision, its Necessity and Purpose, 1879, 
the English republication of a series of Essays by members 
of the American Revision Committee ; and to the Documentary 
History of the American Committee on Revision, 1885, pre- 
pared originally hy order of that committee for the use of its 
members. Fora vigorous but sometimes misleading criticism 
of the RV see Burgon, The Revision Revised, 1883. 


G. MILLIGAN. 


*See Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
p. 239; and compare Bishop Westcott’s weighty words, ‘ What- 
ever may be the merits of the revised version, it can be said 
confidently that in no parallel case have the readings of the 
original text to be translated been discussed and determined 
with equal care, thoroughness and candour’ (History, p. viii, 
note). 

t ee ‘The Doctrinal Significance of the RV,’ three ayticlea in 
The Expository Times, vii. 377, 452, vill. 171. 
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VERSIONS (GrorGcIAN, GOTHIC, SLAVONIC),— 

A, The Georgian Version.— This version is 
ascribed to the 5th or 6th cent., and, according to 
Armenian tradition, was the work of Mesrop, who 
also invented the Georgian alphabet. There are 
two characters in use—one for sacred writings 
called Kuzuri, and another, called Mkedrutli, for 
civil purposes. By far the fullest account of this 
Version is found in Tsagareli’s Information about 
the Monuments of Georgian Literature (in Russian), 
from which many of the facts which follow have 
been taken. The earliest period of literary 
activity lasted from the 5th to the 9th cent., 
and to it belong a papyrus Psalter assigned to the 
7th or 8th cent., of which a facsimile is given in 
the work just mentioned, and a copy of the Gospels 
and a Psalter dated a century later. Both these 
are in the monastery on Mount Sinai. The next 
period, from the 10th to the 12th cent., Tsagareli 
calls the classical period. To this belong the 
oldest dated copy of the Gospels, assigned to A.D. 
936, a MS—dated 974—of the Acts and Epistles of 
St. James and St. Peter, and the earliest MS of 
the whole Bible (now in part mutilated in the 
Pentateuch), dated 978, in two volumes. This last 
MS is preserved in the Iherian Monastery on 
Mount Athos. To the same period belongs an 
important MS of the Prophets at Jerusalem, 
assigned to the llth cent. In this the Minor 
Prophets precede the Major, in the Athos MS 
the order 15 reversed. The chief centres of literary 
activity were the monastery on Mount Sinai, the 
monasteries of the Holy Cross and St. Sabbas 
near Jerusalem, and Mount Athos, each centre 
having a characteristic style of writing. The 
names of many of the scribes are preserved in 
the MSS. A chronological list of the MSS near 
Jerusalem and on Mount Sinai is given by Tsagareli 
in an appendix. ‘This includes five Psalters, three 
MSS of other parts of the OT, fourteen of the whole 
or parts of the Gospels, eleven of the Apostol, and 
two of other parts of the NT. 

Our information in regard to the text of the 
Version is derived mainly from the edition puh- 
lished at Moscow in 1743. This was used by δ C. 
Alter for the material he supplied to Holmes and 
Parsons for their edition of the LXX, and in his 
little monograph Ueber Georgianische Littcratur he 
gives a number of select readings throughout the 
Bible. Some doubt has been thrown on the value 
of the Moscow edition of the Georgian Bible be- 
cause of a suggested corruption from the Slavonic. 
In regard to this point the Preface tells us that 
the edition was made for Archel, who, finding no 
complete Bible in Georgia, translated the gaps 
according to his powers, using the Slavonic for 
this purpose. We find passages (e.g. Ca 91) where 
misreading of the Slavonic has led to a mistaken 
rendering. When we go behind the edition to the 
MSS we find variations of text, as in the Athos 
and Jerusalem MSS of the Prophets ; so again the 
Moscow edition differs from the Athos MS of the 
Song of Songs. In this as in the other Versions 
there seem to have been revisions and additions, 
Thus Tsagareli (ζ.6. 59) mentions two different 
translators, and adds, ‘looking at the various read- 
ings of the Georgian NT and OT, we see there were 
several redactions of the Georgian Bible.’ Mr. 
Conybeare also refers to the statement of Georgian 
writers, that ‘before the tenth century a revision 
was made of their version.’ Of the Gospels, Mr. 
Conybeare * from his own collations testifies that 
‘the printed text fairly represents the MSS,’ 
though he adds that ‘the most ancient MSS of 
the Version must be collated and a critical text of 
it prepared before it can be quite reliably used as 
an early witness to the Greek text in regard to any 

* Scrivener’s Introduction, il. Ὁ. 167. 


particular points.’ Both in the OT and in the NT 
the Version was made from the Greek. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the brief notices in Gregory’s Prole- 
gomena, Ὁ. 922, and Nestle’s Urtext, reference may be made 
to F. O. Alter, Ueber Georgianische Litteratur, Wien, 1798, to 
Tsagareli’s book already described, and to Mr. Conybeare’s 
account in Scrivener’s Introduction, ii. 156. 


B. The Gothic Version.—i. ORIGIN OF THE 
VERSION. — The beginnings of this Version are 
associated with the name of Ulfilas, and our 
knowledge of him comes mainly from Philostor- 
gius, who was a contemporary and a native of 
the district of Cappadocia, from which Ulfilas’ 
parents had been carried away near the end of 
the 3rd cent. during an invasion of Goths who 
eame from Dacia. In Dacia, Ulfilas was born of 
Christian parents, probably some time between 
A.D. 310 and A.D. 313; thirty years later, in 340 
or 341, he was consecrated bishop either at Con- 
stantinople or, as Kauffmann asserts, at Antioch. 
After remaining in Dacia as bishop for some seven 
years, he was driven out by persecution to Moesia, 
and to the period of his stay there the translation 
of the Bible into Gothic is aseribed. The com- 
mencement of the Version therefore dates from 
about the middle of the 4th cent., and, if it was 
all the work of Ulfilas, was completed before the 
year 381, in which year or (according to Jostes) in 
383 he died. 

This is one of several Versions for which an 
alphabet is said to have been invented by the 
translator. Before this time the Goths, like the 
other Teutonic families, seem to have used runes, 
and some of these older characters are kept 
in the alphabet ascrihed to Ulfilas. Luft in his 
Studien zur den dltesten Germanischen Alfabeten 
(quoted by Nestle), traces 18 of the letters used 
by Ulfilas to a Greek source, 9 to the Latin. As 
was to be expected, many words were also car- 
ried over into Gothie from Greek, Latin, and 
other languages.* ‘The numher of foreign words 
found in the fragments which have come down to 
us is put by Nestle at 116. 

It will be natural to ask what was tle extent of 
the Version made by Ulfilas. The authority 
already quoted, Philostorgius, says that Ulfilas 
translated ‘all the books of the Scripture with 
the exception of the Books of Kings, which he 
omitted because they are a mere narrative of 
military exploits, and the Gothic tribes were 
especially fond of war.’ ‘This statement is en- 
titled to serious consideration as that of a con- 
temporary, and we must infer from it that at any 
rate by A.D. 400, or soon afterwards, there was a 
translation of the Bible into Gothic, complete save 
for the books named. On the other hand, Nestle 
argues from Jerome’s language in his well-known 
letter to Sunnias and Fretella, that at the date of 
the letter, some 50 years aiter Ulhlas’ translation 
was made, these two Gothic students were occupied 
with a translation of the Psalter into Gothic, as if 
one did not exist. Jerome’s words may, however, 
he interpreted on the supposition that they were 
working ata translation already made and its re- 
lation to the Hcbraica veritas. Another statement, 
made by Walafrid Strabo, a writer of the 9th cent., 
is not sutficient to prove that Uliilas was aided by 
others, for it is vague, and the authority on which it 
rests is unnamed. ‘The Goths,’ he says (de Rebus 
Eccl. 7), ‘had one language; and, as histories testify, 
they translated the sacred books into their lan- 
guage... and of these some monuments are still 
preserved.’ An argument of a different kind is 
mentioned by Sievers (Zncye. Brit.® s.v. ‘Goths’), 


* The word ‘heathen,’ as discussed in Murray’s English Dic- 
tionary, gives an interesting illustration. It is traced there on 
the basis of investigations by Bugge through the Gothic to the 


| Armenian. 
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who says that ‘ certain differences in language and 
manner of translation make it doubtful even 
whether the fragments of the OT can be traced 
to the same origin as those of the New.’* 

ii. THE Manuscripts. — The history of the 
Version breaks off -abruptly, for we know nothing 
more of it than can be gathered from the scanty 
remains which have come down to us in the MSS 
—remains which, scanty as they are, are of the 
greatest possible interest and value to the philo- 
logist, because they are ‘ by several centuries the 
oldest specimen of Teutonic speech.’ How far they 
underwent any changes durimg the century and a 
half, or rather more, which intervened between 
the date of Ulfilas and that to which they are 
assigned, we cannot say. They all belong to 
the period of the East Gothic kingdom in Italy 
which began with Theodoric (493-526), and are all 
assigned to N. Italy. 

The followingt is a list of the MSS of the 
Bible in this Version :— 


1. Codex Argenteus.—This MS is the most important. It is 
assigned to the 6th or early 6th cent., and is now at 
Upsala in Sweden. It is written in uncial, the letters 
being of gold or silver, on purple vellum, The MS now 
contains, on 187 leaves, large fragments of Matthew, John, 
yokes Mark in that (the Western) order, beginning with 

It 619, 

2. Codex Carolinus.—This and the following fragments are all 
palimpsest. It is bilingual (Goth, Lat.), and is now at 
Wolfenbuttel. The upper writing consists of works of 
Isidore of Seville. The MS is that usually referred to as 
P. Q. of the Gospels, and gue of the Old Latin (Epistles). 
It was discovered by Knittel, and edited by him in 1762. 
It contains on four leaves about 42 verses from Ro 11-15. 
It has been regarded (so Bernhardt) as corrected from the 
Latin in some places, 6.0. 122-3, andin places agrees very 
closely with the first fragment at Milan, even in ortho- 
graphical peculiarities. 

8. Codices Ambrosiani.—The following are now in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan. These fragments, all in MSS 
which came from Bobbio, and originally belonged to two 
Gothic MSS, were discovered by Maiin 1817. Other frag- 
ments of the same MSS have been discovered at Turin 
and in the Vatican. Mai ascribes the writing in part to 
the early 5th, in part to the 6th, century :— 

(1) (ὃ. 36) is a MS containing Gregory tne Great’s Commen- 
tary on Ezekiel. Of this 102 leaves(1o0f which is illegible 
and 6 blank) belong to a Gothic MS (in which a note 
at 2Co 414 says, liber sancti Columbani de bobio) con- 
taining fragmentsof Rom., land 2Cor., Eph., Gal., Phil., 
Col., 1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus,and Philem., in 
that order, and a fragment of a Gothic calendar, 

(2) (S. 45) is said to be written in an older character than 
(1), and contains on 78 leaves 2 Cor., and fragments of 
1Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., 1 and 2 Thess., 2 Tim., 
and Titus. 

(3) oh 61 sup.) contains 1 on 2 leaves Mt 2538-263, and 2665- 
2 


(4) (G. 82) contains on 3 leaves fragments of Ezra and 
Nehemiah.§ 

(5) (G. 14) contains on 6 leaves fragments of a commentary 
on St. John. 

4, Codex Vaticanus (MS 5750) contains on 3 leaves fragments 
of the same Commentary on St. John as the 5th Milan 
fragment, 

5. Codex Taurinensis consists of 4 leaves belonging to the 
same MS as the first Milan fragment, found in the binding 
of a MS at Turin.|| These leaves contain Gal 61418, Col 
913-20 413-18, 

6. Codex Vindobonensis.—This MS, ascribed to the 9th cent., 
came from Salzburg (MS 140, olim 71), and contains, under 
runes, fragments of Gn 5, and, on the margin, two half- 
verses of Ps 622-3, 


In these MSS we have preserved to us the follow- 
ing passages of the OT :— Gn 53.233. 25-28. 80, 82, Pg 
52% 5, Ἵ Neh 5-18 614..75. 19-474, and fragments more 


*See also Wright, Primer, etc. p. 144: ‘The fragments of 
the New Testament all point to one and the same translator, 
but the two small fragments of the Books of Ezraand Nehemiah 
differ so much in style from those of the New Testament that 
ne χῇ now regard them as being the work of a later trans- 
ator.’ 

+ This information is largely taken from Stamm-Heyne’s 
Uljilas (ed. 9), Paderborn, 1896. The figures enclosed in 
brackets give the press-mark of the MS in the library to which 
it belongs. 

{See Berger, Histoire dela Vulgate, Ὁ. 68. 

§ Kauffmann (Z. 7. d. Philol., 1896) says the supposed frag- 
ment of Ear 215-42 ig really Neh 713-47, 

| See Germania, xiii. 271 ff, 

4] See note ὃ, above. 


or less extensive of all the books* of the NT ex- 
cept the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse 
of which we have nothing in this Version. 

iii, CHARACTER OF THE TEXT.—The next point 
to determine in regard to the Version is the char- 
acter of the text preserved in it. 

For the OT the amount preserved is very scanty 
indeed, but the fragments consist largely of names 
(as in the lists from Nehemiah), or numbers (as in 
the Genesis passages), and therefore the nature of 
the materials is some slight compensation for the 
deficiency in quantity. 

The most careful examination of the Version in its 
relation to the text from which it was translated is 
in an article by Kaufimann,twho points out the ve 
close agreement with Lucian’s recension of the LX? 
text. Thus in Neh 7% (to take two instances 
only) the Gothic Version agrees with two MSS 
(HP 93, 108) of this recension in the names ’Acgop, 
"Hipau, and this form is found in no other MSS of 
the LXX. The same close relationship of the 
Gothic and Lucian meets us in the Genesis frag- 
ments, where we find agreement between the 
numerals of the Gothic Version and those found 
in HP 44, another MS of the Lucian recension. 
But there are differences as well as resemblances, 
and Kauffmann collects instances in which the 
Gothic departs from Lucian and agrees with the 
B-text of the LXX. The Gothic does not preserve 
‘the original Lucianic text, but one derived from 
it,’ or perhaps we may rather say it preserves 
one of the strains incorporated in the Luc. text. 

In regard to the NT, Kauffmann, in a later series 
of articles in the periodical quoted below, entitled 
‘Beitrige zur Quellenkritik der Gottischen Bibel- 
tibersetzung,’ examines the Version in regard to the 
sources from which it is drawn. He comes to the 
conclusion (26. xxxi. 180) that ‘the Goth, to whom 
we owe Matthew, used the Greek text current in the 
diocese of Constantinople,’ and that for St. John 
there is evidence of ‘no other recension than that 
demonstrated for St. Matthew.’ Whether the 
Version was made from MSS obtained in Moesia, or 
from MSS brought by Ulfilas’ parents from Cappa- 
docia, we should expect, a priori, that this would 
be the type of text used. Westcott and Hort (New 
Testament, 1. Ὁ. 158) thussum up the position: ‘The 
Gothic has very much the same coinbination as 
the Italian revision of the Old Latin, being largely 
Syrian and largely Western, with a small admix- 
ture of non-Western readings.’ A few instances 
of the readings of this Version in noteworthy 
passages from the first ten chapters of St. Luke 
may be given:—Lk 1° εὐλογημένη od ἐν γυναιξίν ; 
214 εὐδοκίας ; 418 ἰάσασθαι τ. σ. τὴν καρδίαν ; 4% Tar- 
λαίας ; 6! δευτεροπρώτῳ ; 6% τεθεμελίωτο, κιτ.λ. ; 876 
Γαδαρηνῶν ; 9 ἀγαπητός ; 954 ὡς καὶ ᾿Ἡλίας ἐποίησε ; 
955 καὶ εἶπεν οὐκ οἴδατε, x.7.A.3 10! ἑβδομήκοντα. In 
all these passages save 2“ and 4" it supports a 
reading rejected by Westcott and Hort. On the 
other hand, in Mk 12, Mt 718 1123 274 it has read- 
ings accepted by the same editors. 

In these and many other passages the Version 
will be seen to have a close relation to the Latin. 
Various explanations of this resemblance are 

ossible. It has been suggested that the Gothic 

as been influenced by the Latin between the 
date at which the Version was made and the date 
of the MSS of it which survive. Besides the re- 
semblances of text, it is urged that the Gospels 
in the Codex Argenteus occur in the Western order, 
and that most, if not all, of the MSS are connected 
with N. Italy, and date from the time of the Lom- 

* Nestle, Hinfiihrung in ἃ Griech. NT, p. 111 (see also 
Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s V7, p. 1111), mentions 
quotations of the Ep. to the Hebrews as found in the Commen- 
tary on St. John, mentioned above. Acomplete list of fragments 


of the NT is given by Gregory. 
t Ζ. f. deutsche Philologie, 1896. 
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bardo-Gothic kingdom there; that (as has been 
mentioned above) many Latin words have been 
incorporated into the Version, and that there are 
traces of Latin influence in the spelling of proper 
names, 6.5. Scariotus. This view has been upheld 
by Marold in articles in Germania for 1880, 1881, 
but is disputed by Kisch,* Kauffmann,t and others. 

A second explanation of the relationship is that 
some of the Latin MSS, at any rate, have been 
revised from the Gothic. This theory is stated 
by Burkitt (JTAS¢#, i. 1) in regard to the Latin MS 
known as Codex Brixianus (5). He refers to the 
curious preface found in that manuscript,—which 
had before been noticed, in this regard, by Stamm 
—ideo ne... legenti videatur aliud in Greca lingua, 
aliud in latina vel gotica designata esse conscribta, 
etc., and supposes that it may be the preface of a 
bilingual Gotho-Lat. MS, of the Latin of which f 
isa transcript. Burkitt then collects a number of 
peculiar readings of f, in which it differs from the 
Vulg. and Old Latin, and agrees with the Gothic, 
6.0. Lk 14% 6’ ete. In a note he makes the same 
assertion of Gothic influence in the OL fragment 
of the Ep. to the Romans (gue), mentioned above. 
Kauffmann has fully examined the relation of the 
Gothie to the Latin, in the light of Burkitt’s 
suggestion, in the last of the series of articles re- 
ferred to, and the conelusions to which he comes +t 
are the following:—(1) About the year 410 a 
‘eritical’ edition of Ullilas’ Bible was prepared by 
the two Gothic clergy, Sunnias and Fretella; (2) 
the preface to this edition is handed down to us 
(not quite complete) in the Codex Brixianus, and 
formed the introduction to ἃ bilingual (or perhaps 
trilingual) MS, in which certain variants of the 
translations were traced to their origin; (3) a frag- 
ment of this edition probably lies before us in the 
Codex Carolinus; (4) from this bilingual edition 
the Codex Brixianus arose, the original text of 
which is demonstrably that of a Gotho-Latin MS, 
and to which the text of the Gothic Gospels of 
the Codex Argenteus corresponds fairly exactly; 
(5) the Cod. Arg. and the Cod. Briz. sprang from 
that critical edition; even their ealligraphical pre- 
sentation shows they are related ; in the 6th cent., 
about the saine time and in the same part of Upper 
Italy, the Gothie Gospels on the one hand and the 
Latin Gospels on the other were separately derived 
from that archetype; (6) on the basis of the recen- 
sion of Jerome’s translation, which had then attained 
supremacy in Upper Italy,—and this may have been 
the reason for the whole transaction,—a redactor 
worked afresh over the Latin Gospels, 

A third possibility is that the resemblance is due 
to the fact of both the Latin and the Gothic being 
based on Greek MSS belonging to the same family, 
and preserving the same type of text. Such a 
hypothesis will leave room for the differences as 
well as the resemblances of the two Versions, 

It has to be added in regard to the general char- 
acter of the translation that it is a close and 
accurate rendering of the Greek, though Ellicott 
notices in regard to its rendering of Ph 2*8 a trace 
of those Arian views which characterized the 
Goths, especially in Spain. The ‘Arianism of 
Ulfilas’ has been discussed by Kauffmann in the 
articles already mentioned. 


LITERATURE.-——On Ulfilas: art. in Allgemeine deutsche Biblio. 
thek; Dict. Christ. Biogr. s.v.; Monograph by C. A. Scott 
(Cambridge, 1885); artt. by Eckstein in Westermann’s Zilustr. 
Monatsheft, 1892, and Jostes in Bettrdége zur Geseh. der ἃ, 
Sprache, xxii, On the Gothic Version: Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion, li. 145 ff. ; Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s NT, p. 
1108 ff.; Nestle, Einfihrung in das Gricch. NT, p. 110ff.: 
Uriext und Ubersetzungen, 
Philologie, 1896-1900, and in Germania. The most serviceable 


* Monatssch. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1878. 
+ Z. f. deutsche Philol. xxxi. 182. 
t Ib. 1900, xxxii. p. 335. 


p. 119 ff.; art. in Z. f. deutsche | 


edition is perhaps that of Stamm, the latest editions of which 
have been revised by Heyne, 9th ed., Paderborn, 1896. The 
edition of Bernhardt, Vudjila oder die Gotische Bibel, Halle, 
1875, is very fullin regard to the relation of the Gothic to the 
Greek text. ‘There are also serviceable editions of separate 
books by Prof. Skeat; and a useful Primer of the Gothi¢ 
Language, Clar, Press, 1899, by Prof. Wright. 


C. The Slavenic Version.* —i. OnIGIN. — Our 
information asto the origin of the Slavonie Version 
is fairly definite, and generally trustworthy, at 
any rate in its main points. The two men whose 
names are connected with the beginnings of a 
Slavonic Version are Cyril and Methodins. They 
were sons of a Greels nobleman of Thessalonica, 
round which place there were a number of Slavonic 
settlers. The elder, Methodius, died in 885; the 
year of his birthis unknown. The younger, Con- 
stantine, was born in 827, took the name of Cyril 
when he became a monk, and died at Rome in 
869. Itis probable that from childhood they were 
acquainted with the Slavonic of their native 
district of Thessalonica, and tradition ascribes to 
Cyril the invention of the characters which from 
him are called Cyrillic, assigning as the date of 
this the year 855. The object of Cyril was to give 
the Bulgarian Slavs such parts of the Bible as 
were used in Church services in their own language. 
A little later the two brothers were summoned to 
Moravia, and to the period following on this, ὁ.6. 
after the year 864, the beginnings of the Version 
are by many assigned. Dut Leskien and Polevoi} 
urge, and with reason, that the work probably 
began earlier, and was spread over a longer time. 

In one of the legendary lives of Cyrilt we are 
told that he began his translation with St. John’s 
Gospel, and soon completed a translation of the 
‘whole ecclesiastical cycle,’ ὁ.6. he translated first 
those parts of the Bible which were used for the 
Church services, both of the OT and NT. It is 
stated also in the life of Methodius that a trans- 
lation of these selected parts preceded the trans- 
lation of the whole; and John, exarch of Bulgaria, 
who is almost a contemporary, makes a similar 
assertion that Cyril first translated a ‘selection,’ 
and that Methodius and his brother translated 
‘the whole 60 books.’ This translation may well 
have been completed before the death of Methodius, 
who survived his brother some time, though not, 
we may hope, in the short time of six months, as 
one authority states. 

A much disputed question connected with the 
origin of the Versiou concerns the dialect into 
which the translation was made, and names 
eminent in Slavonic studies may be quoted as dis- 
agreeing. Thus Schifarik, Leskien, and others 
say that the original Version was most closely 
allied to Old Bulgarian, while Kopitar, Miklosich, 
and Jagié connect it with Old Slovenish. It is 
possible that the various families of Slavonic had 
not, at the date of which we are speaking, begun 
to show the marks of difference found in later 
documentary evidence. 

Another interesting literary discussion gathers 
round the alphabets which are met with in the 
early MSS. These are of two kinds. The one is 
known as the Cyrillic, and consisted of 38 letters, 
derived mainly from Greek, but also, in part, from 
Hebrew and other languages, and in part invented 
to express the peculiar nasal sounds found in 
Slavonic. The other alphabet is known as Glago- 
litic, and this is probably the older. 

* Fora fuller account of the origin and later history of the 
Slavonic Version, and its relation to modern Russian, the writer 
must refer to an article of his on ‘the Russian Bible’ in the 
Church Quarterly hevitew for Oct. 1895. Little new work has 
ea done in Russia or elsewhere on this subject since that 

t History of Russian Literature, Ὁ, 7. 

{See Ginzel, Gesehichte der Slawenapostel, Cyrill und 


Method., for details as to the documents in regard to Oyril and 
Methodius. 
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il. THE MSS.—A few of the MSS are ascribed 
to as early a date as the 10th or llth cent. by 
Jagié and other scholars, but these contain only 
the Gospels, either as complete texts or as lection- 
aries, The oldest MS of the complete Bible is that 
called after Gennadius, archbishop of Novgorod, 
and dated 1499.* As will be seen later, this con- 
tains a composite text, of very varying value and 
importance. The comparative absence of early 
MSS is explained by the widespread devastation 
caused by the Mongol invasions of the 13th and 
14th cents. The records of the period before these 
invasions tell us of schools in which the Bible was 
studied, of copies of MSS of the Bible made by 
monks and professional scribes, of catene on the 
Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, and some of 
the Epistles, and every page of the chronicles 
and other writings shows us how inwoven the 
Bible was into the texture of the language, and 
what a part it played in Itussia, as elsewhere, in 
fixing the literary style. We find actual quota- 
tions of many of the OT books, e.g. of the Book of 
Proverbs, in the Chronicle of Nestor, which dates 
from the 11th cent. 

The oldest MSS of any part of the OT are those 
of the Psalter, some of which go back to the 11th 
or 12th cent. Many of the books of the OT have 
been made the subject of monographs, in which 
details are given. Besides the editions of the 
Psalter by Sreznefski and Amphilochius may be 
mentioned studies in the text of Joshua, the Books 
of Kings, several of the Minor Prophets, and 
Isaiah. 

Passing to the NT we find the Gospels preserved 
to us in a large number of MSS, many of which 
are lectionaries. Among them may be mentioned 
the Codex Zographensis and Codex Marianus, both 
written in Glagolitic characters, and the Ostromir 
Codex, written in Cyrillic, and dated 1056-1057. 
A critical edition of St. Mark, based on 108 MSS, 
has been published by Professor Voskresenski. 
He groups the authorities for the text in four 
main classes. The history of the next division of 
the NT, the Apostol, has been also carefully studied 
by the same author. MSS either of the continuous 
text, or of the parts used in services, go back as 
far as the 12th cent., and on these he published an 
elaborate monograph in 1879, and in 1892 produced 
a critical edition of the Epistle to the Romans 
based on 51 manuscripts, many of which only give 
the Chureh lections. The only other part of the 
NT which has been examined is the Apocalypse. 
The MSS of this book are fewer and later, but 
the earliest is ascribed by Oblak to the 13th 
century. 

ul. THE TEXT OF THE VERSION AND ITS VALUE. 
—Jor the OT the MSS do not show any great or 
important variations, but the characteristics of the 
translation they contain are different in different 
parts. ‘The Pentateuch shows signs of very great 
antiquity, and probably embodics fragments of 
the original translation. The Books of Joshua, 
Judges, and Ruth also represent an old transla- 
tion. The Books of Samuel and Kings are less old 
and less exact. The Psalter is of course very 
old. LEcelesiastes and Sirach show a later but 
accurate translation. The Book of Job, Song of 
songs, and the Prophets... show signs of glosses. 
While all the above were translated from the 
Greek, and the Book of Esther from the Hebrew, 
the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
other books of the Latin Bible were translated 
from the Vulgate towards the end of the 15th 
eent., and embodied in Gennadius’ MS [2.¢. of A.D. 

* This MS is now in the Synodal Library at Moscow, and is 
fully described by Gorski and Nevostruief in their description | 
of the MSS in that library, | 


ἡ For details of these writings see Philaret’s Review of | 
Spiritual Literature from &62 to 1720 (in Russian). 


1499]. This text was adopted for the edition of 
the Bible published at Ostrog in 1581.’ * 

It will be seen from the preceding words that the 
value and interest of the Version varies in different 
parts of the OT. The only part which is of real 
interest is that based on the Greek, and, in regard 
to this, its relation to Lucian’s recension is the most 
important point. This has been variously described, 
Lagarde asserting that Lucian was the basis of the 
Slavonic; Buhl, that the Slavonic resembles the B 
text. The writer has examined this point, but 
only over a limited area, in reference to Lucian’s 
recension.t The results seem to vary in different 
books. The Slavonic text of the OT, in the books 
derived from the Greek, deserves a fuller and wider 
examination than it has yet received. 

In regard to the NT the MSS of the Version are 
more numerous, and contain a number of varia- 
tions. These are, for the most part, of interest 
only in regard to the history of the Version itself, 
and consist of modifications in orthography, the 
removal of archaisms, and the translation of Greek 
words which in the earlier recensions had been 
simply transliterated. To the student of Slavonic 
these variants present innumerable points of in- 
terest. They also point to differences between the 
underlying Greek text, which are of wider interest, 
and it is well here to point out that the ordinary 

rinted text of the Russian or of the Slavonic 

ible often fails to indicate the important readings 
found in the older MSS. Among the passages 
where the oldest MSS differ as to the Greek on 
which they are based, the following may be noticed : 
Lk 93 01 1474, Jn 9% 1914 21%, 

It cannot be said that the Version has any great. 
value for textual criticism, nor should we expect, 
remembering its close connexion with south- 
eastern Europe, to find it preserving a text of any 
uniform or great importance. Its chief value and 
interest are in connexion with the history of the 
development of the Slavonic language, and in this 
department it is not easy to exaggerate its im- 
portance. 


LITERATURE.—This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Serivener’s Jntroduction, ii. 157 ff.; Church Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1895, and the literature there referred to. Nestle, Urtezt, 
etc., p. 211 ff., should also be consulted. There are numerous 
articles dealing with details of this subject in the Archiv fur 
Slavische Philologie. Lu. J. M. ΒΕΒΒ. 


YERSIONS, GREEK (other than the LXX).—It 
would seem from what has come down to us that 
many persons took in hand to make translations, 
if not of the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures, yet 
certainly of some books, and, as was natural, 
particularly of the Psalms. But, unfortunately, 
little remains except detached fragments. The 
longest passages of a continuous text still extant 
and already published are two passages from 1, 2 
(3, 4) Kings (21 [23]7-” 234°?) and one from 1 (3) 
Kings (141-320), all attributed to Aquila. The former 
have been edited by F. C. Burkitt, the latter is 
quoted in its due order in Field’s Hewapla. 
Unfortunately, very few fragments of Origen’s 
Hexapla in its original form have been found; ἃ 
considerable portion of the Psalter is, however, 
shortly to be edited by Dr. Mereati of the Vaticar 
from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. It is much to be wished that, amongst 
the treasures still perhaps remaining to be un- 
earthed in Egypt and elsewhere, a copy of at least 
some portions of Origen’s work might be dis- 
el ἢ For the present we are indebted for the 
most part to the marginal notes of Septuagintal 
MSS for the fragments which we do possess, the 
chief editors of which have been Montfaucon ana 
Field. Fresh fragments are, however, bemg con 


* Church Quarterly Review, 1.6. pp. 219, 220, 
{ Id. cii. p. 388f. 
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stantly brought to light. A number are to be 
found in the third volume of Pitra’s Analecta 
Sacra, and also in the 3rd volume of Swete’s OT' in 
Greek. The last fragments which have been pub- 
lished are the greater part of two verses of Gn 1, 
which is to be found in part i. of Grenfell and 
Hunt’s Amherst Greek Papyri, and a fragment of 
Ps 21 (22) in Dr. Taylor’s Cairo Genizah Palimp- 
sests (Cambridge Press). 

Considerable difficulties beset the student in his considera- 
tion of those fragments that still remain. (1) In various MSS 
the same words are ascribed in one case to one translator, in 
another to another; whilst in other cases, and sometimes very 
questionably, the same translation is attributed to all in 
common. (2) Owing to Origen’s well-meant but unfortunate 
editing of the text of the LXX, and the loss of or confusion in 
the diacritical marks which he inserted in his text; and owing 
also to the various other recensions and re-editings which the text 
of the Septuagint has suffered from, we are quite in the dark as 
to how much of these other Greek versions may be embedded in 
our present Greek texts of the LXX. To take an instance. Ili 
with our present limited sources of information we examine the 
two chapters of the Book of Judges which relate the history 
of Deborah, and compare the Vatican text of the Cambridge 
edition with the fragments printed by Field, we shall find at 
least thirteen expressions (411 [two] 13. 21 51.14.16. 21.26 [three] 
23 [two]) attributed to versions other than the Septuagint. This 
may perhaps be an extreme case, taken as it is from a book in 
which the forms of the text vary so much, and as to which ques- 
tions may be raised concerning the date of the special text, but 
it will at any rate serve as an illustration of how complicated 
the phenomena of the present Greek texts of the OT are. In 
other cases, where a double or even triple rendering of the 
Hebrew occurs, we shall probably not go wrong in assigning, 
at least in some cases, one or more of these alternative transla- 
tions to other versions than the LXX. 

Origen’s great work itself seems to have taken various forms 
besides the most prevalent Hexaplarie one. We find mention 
of (a) a Tetrapla, containing the four Greek versions; (6) a 
Pentapla of doubtfuljcontent; (c, α) a Heptapla and an Octupla, 
which apparently contained the fifth and sixth anonymous 
Greek versions. Specimens of the way in which these were 
respectively arranged are to be found in Field’s Prolegomena 
(pp. xiv, xv); while Mercati gives an actual extract from a 
Hexapla MS in his ‘Un palimpsesto Ambrosiano’ in Atti di R. 
Accademia di Scienza di Torino, April 10, 1896 (see also Taylor’s 
fragment of Ps 21 [22] from the Cairo Palimpsest, printed on p. 
444 of the present volume), 


We pass to the separate translations and their 
authors. 

(1) Aquila’s Version.—There seems to be no 
good reason for doubting that this was certainly 
the oldest of these Greek versions. It most prob- 
ably had its origin in a desire for a faithful and 
literal translation of the OT by an orthodox person 
holding the Jewish faith. The name Aquila is one 
familiar to us in the pages of the NT. The Aquila 
of our present notice, like his Scripture namesake, 
was a native of Pontus, and is said to have 
belonged to Sinope. He is called a proselyte, and 
the story goes that he made his translation in the 
reign of Hadrian (c. 130 A.D.) after the return of 
the Christians from Pella to that city. He is said 
to have been a pupil of the famous Rabbi Akiba. 
Attempts have been made to identify him with 
the Onkelos of the Targum of Onkelos, but they 
have not at present met with general acceptance. 

In translating the OT, Aquila seems to have 
approached his task fron: the point of view of an 
orthodox Jew holding the plenary inspiration of 
every ‘jot and tittle.’ Accordingly, his aim was so 
to translate that for every Hebrew word or particle 
there should always be an equivalent. The results 
of his method sometimes become grotesque. Thus 
having translated ἃ by the Greek καίγε, when the 
conjunction is prefixed to 01 and the word becomes 
on, Aquila translates καὶ xalye. The particle ns 
being identical with the preposition nx is also 
translated σύν, so that we have such an extra- 
ordinary solecism as σύν followed by the accusa- 
tive case. 

How far Aquila is controversial against the 
Christians in any of his renderings is a matter of 
dispute. 
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Tregelles considers this to be proved | 
against him, whilst Field absolves him. The only | 
passage which really seems to support Tregelles’ ! 


view is Aquila’s translation of Is 744, where for the 
παρθένος of the LXX he substitutes νεᾶνις, a much 
less definite word than zap@évos—a translation 
which would have the support of many modern 
Christian critics. 

His translation shows few traces of any readings 
differing from the unpointed Hebrew text now in 
existence. In a few cases his division of Hebrew 
words is not the same. His vocalization, how- 
ever, differs in a considerable number of instances 
from the Massoretes. As between #éré and 
Kethibh, he more often follows Kéré. It is to be 
noted also that he, together with Symmachus, 
follows the euphemism of the Hebrew margin in 
Is 36%, In his choice of words to represent the 
Hebrew, Aquila goes far afield. He attempts to 
indicate the literal meaning of words by correspond- 
ing Greek words, 6.0. ἐπιστημονίξειν, He draws, as 
other Greek writers of the period do, a certain 
portion of his vocabulary from the old Greek epic 
poetry. He also uses Greek words of similar 
sound to the Hebrew, instead of actually trans- 
literating. He transliterates the tetragrammaton 
by the archaic form of the four Hebrew letters, 
a form which appears in Hexaplaric Greek MSS 
as ΠΙΠῚ (PiP#). 

There would seem to have been two editions 
of Aquila’s translation. In a few cases he may 
have altered his mind about the true reading of 
the Hebrew. Thus in Ps 890 he appears to have 
read at first wx, afterwards wn. 

Specimens of passages in which the Latin Bible 
has been influenced by Aquila’s version are to be 
found in Field’s Introduction (p. xxiv). 

For the longer story told by Epiphanius concerning Aquila, 
his relationship to Hadrian, and his conversion to Christianity, 
which he afterwards exchanged for Judaism, Epiphanius is our 
authority (de Mens. et Pond. 14), but it seems 8 very improb- 
able tale, due perhaps in part to the view taken by Epiphanius 
of his translation. It is also to be found in the new ‘ Dialogue 
between Timothy and Aquila,’ edited by F. C. Conybeare in 
Anecdota Oxoniensia (Class. ser. pt. vili.). 

(2) Symmachus’ Version.—The tr. of Symmachus 
occupied in the Hexapla the next column to that 
of Aquila. According to Epiphanius (de AZens. et 
Pond. 16), he was a Samaritan who turned Jew and 
then translated the OT Scriptures into Greek as a 
means of refuting the Samaritan errors. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius (HZ vi. 17) he was an Ebionite, 
and wrote a commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
It is worthy of note, however, that, in the early 
chapters of Genesis, Symmachus seems to have 
followed the Samaritan chronology. The chief 
object of lis version is to give a readable tr. of 
the Hebrew. To effect this he paraphrases Hebrew 
with Greek idioms, 6.0. he replaces the ἄνδρες 
αἱμάτων of the LXX by ἄνδρες μιαιφόνοι (Ps 25 [26]9 
54 [55]*4 138 [139]?*). He does not consider it neces- 
sary always to render the same Hebrew word by 
the same Greek word. In places his translation 
becomes more of a paraphrase. He constantly 
gives translations of proper names: thus Ararat 
becomes Armenia. The influence of Symmachus, 
as of Aquila, is to be found in the Vulgate. In a 
few places mention is made of a second edition 
of this translation, but they are so few that little 
certainty exists that there actually was one. 
Like Aquila, Symmachus oscillates between Keéré 
and Kéthibh, and very seldom deviates from the 
consonantal part of the MT. lLikethe LXX, he 
explains away the bare anthropomorphic state- 
ment of the Hebrew, see, ¢.g., Ex 2410 Heb. ‘they 
saw the God of Israel’ (Aq. εἶδον τὸν θεὸν ᾿Ισραήλ), 
for which LXX substitutes εἶδον τὸν τόπον οὗ 
εἱστήκει ὁ θεὸς τοῦ 'I., and Symmachus εἶδον ὁράματι 
τὸν θεὸν "I. There is no reason why this Sym- 
machus should be identified with the one men- 
tioned in the Talmud (Bab. Hrudin, 136). The 
date of the translation is quite uncertain, but it is 
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probably to be assigned to the latter half of the 


2nd cent. A.D. It shows an acquaintance with 
Aquila, but is thoroughly independent of it. 

(3) Theodotion’s Version. —‘Theodotion was of 
Pontus, according to Epiphanius (de Mens. et Pond. 
17), and a follower of Marcion of Sinope, and 
afterwards became a Jewish proselyte. Irenzeus 
also calls him a proselyte (adv. Hear, ili. 24), but 
describes him as an Ephesian. Jerome says that 
some called him an Ebionite, others a Jew. 

His version has more of the character of a revision 
of the LXX than of an independent translation. 
So valuable was it held that in some cases, notably 
in the Book of Daniel, of which we possess the 
LXX version in only one copy (cod. 87), Theo- 
dotion’s version supplanted the LXX. He in- 
cluded in his work the apocryphal parts of Daniel, 
the addition at the end of Job, the Bk. of Baruch, 
and the sections of Jeremiah which the LXX 
omits. He indulges more freely in the translitera- 
tion of Hebrew words than the other translators, 
though occasionally he finds himself able to give 
translations where the others fail. 

His translation was probably made about A.D. 
185, ‘Traces of a Greek version of Daniel very 
like that of Theodotion go back as far as the NT.* 
This would lead us to imagine that just as we still 
have traces in other books of the OT of two Greek 
versions existing side by side, e.g. in Judges and 
still more in the Books of Esdras, so it 1s quite 
\ossible that there may have been two versions of 
Daniel and of some other books—a literal trans- 
lation, and one which had more of the nature of 
a paraphrastic commentary. 

(4) In addition to these translations there 
were at least three anonymous versions of at any 
rate parts of the Scriptures, known respectively 
as the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh. According to 
Eusebius (HE vi. 16), Origen obtained the Fifth 
from Nicopolisnear Actium. Epiphanius(de Mens. 
et Pond. 18), however, says that it was found 
hidden away in jars at Jericho, and assigns the 
Sixth version to Nicopolis. If we can depend upon 
the quotation of the Sixth version of Hab 813, the 
tr. must have been paraphrastic and made by a 
Christian. As to the Seventh translation, and 
even the certainty of its existence at all, there is 
much doubt. ‘These three versions are most fre- 
quently quoted in the Psalms. 

(5) The Greeo-Venetan tr., a very late Jewish 
production, of which only one MS exists, need 
only just be mentioned. It does not include the 
whole of the OT. The best edition is that of 
Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1875). 

For further information concerning the Hexapla 
and these versions sce art. SEPTUAGINT. 


LITERATURE.—Montfaucon, Origenis Hexaplorum quae super- 
sunt (1723); Field, Origents Hexaplorum que supersunt (1875) ; 
Salmon, Introd. to NT (last edition); Swete, Introd. to OT 
in Greek (1900). For Aquila (fragments), Anger, de Onkelo 
Chaldaico; Burkitt, Fragments of Aquila; Taylor, ‘Fragments’ 
in Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), and Fragments of Ps. 
xxii. (1900), art. ‘Hexapla’ in Dict. of Christian Biography. 
For Symmachus and Theodotion see artt. s.vv. in Dict. of 
Christ. Biog. by Dr. Gwynn. H. A. REDPATH. 


YERSIONS.—In addition to the Versions treated 
in the preceding three articles, the following are 
dealt with in the present work under their respec- 
tive titles: ARABIC VERSIONS, ARMENIAN VER- 
SION, EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, ETHIOPIC VERSION, 
LATIN VERSIONS (THE OLD), SEPTUAGINT, SYRIAC 
VERSIONS, VULGATE. 


YERY is still used as an adj. freely enough, 
but either intensively or to mark identity. The 
sense of ‘true’ (Lat. verax, through late Lat. 


* For traces of a version of other books than Daniel similar to 
that of Theodotion see Swete’s Introd. p. 48, n. 3. 
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veraeus and Old Fr. verai), or ‘real’ is no longer 
inuse. We find this sense in AV Gn 277) 74 ‘Art 
thou my very son Esau?’; Ps 5° ‘Their inward 
part is very wickedness’; Pr 17° ‘He that re- 
peateth a matter separatcth very (RV ‘ chief’) 
friends’: Jn 7* ‘Do the rulers know indeed that 
this is the very Christ?’; Ac 9* ‘proving that 
this is very Christ’ (RV ‘the Christ’). This use 
of ‘very’ is common in Wyelif, as Jn 65? 9355 
‘my fleisch is verri mete, and my blood is verri 
drynke’; 15! ‘I am a verri vyne’; 17° ‘ This is 
everlastynge hif, that thei knowe thee verri God 
aloone’; so Tind, ‘that they myght knowe the 
that only very God.’ So Erasmus, Crede, 76, ‘It was 
no very deathe’; Elyot, Governovr, ii. 161, ‘Seneca 
saieth that very friendship is induced neither with 
hope ne with rewarde.’ Sometimes the adj. with 
this sense has to be carefully distingnished from 
the adverb. Thus Udall’s Lrasmus’ NT, ii. 280, 
‘Jesus Christ... is now already come, having 
receyved a very humayne body’; and Tindale, 
Ejanos, 230, ‘Where faith is, there must the very 
cood works follow.’ Tall (lVorks, ii. 151) uses 
the compar. in the same sense, ‘Surely they 
were not veryer lepers than we?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

VEX, VEXATION.—These Eng. words, as used 
in AV, express much more than petty annoyance. 
The following quotations will illustrate their 
force: Ver—Lk 89 Tind. ‘Master, the people 
thrust the and vexe (ἀποθλίβουσι, Gen. ‘ tread on,’ 
AV ‘press’) the, and sayest thou, who touched 
me?’; 18 28%! Cov. ‘And the woman went in to 
Saul, and sawe that he was sore vexed’ (AV ‘ sore 
troubled’); Mt 99° Rhem. ‘And seing the multi- 
tudes, he piticd them because they were vexed’ 
(ἦσαν ἐκλελυμένοι, AV ‘fainted’; edd. ἦσαν ἐσκυλ- 
μένοι, RV Swere distressed’); Elyot, Governour, 
ii. 95, ‘The first or chiefe porcion of justice (as 
Tulli saieth) is to indomage no man, onelas thou 
be wrongfully vexed’ (Lat. nisi laeessitus injuria) ; 
Shaks. Lear, II. iv. 62, ‘Do poor Tom some charity, 
whom tle foul fiend vexes.’ Vexation—Shaks. 
Mids. Night’s Dream, IV, i. 74— 


‘Think no more of this night’s accidents 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream’; 


Webster, White Devil, v. 2— 


‘There’s nothing of so infinite vexation 
As man’s own thoughts.’ 


But the force of the words in AV can be best seen by examin- 
ing the original words so translated. In OT sixteen verbs (and 
one subst.) are translated ‘ vex.’ These are—1. [Bdhal] (Ps 25 
62. 3. 10), which in Piel (Ps 25)is usually translated in AV ‘trouble,’ 
but means ‘dismay’ or ‘terrify’; ir: Niph. (Ps 62-3. 10) ‘he dis- 
turbed,’ ‘dismayed.’ In his Par. Psait. Driver has uniformly 
‘dismay’ or‘ bedismayed.’ 2. [Ddéhak](Jg 21°), elsewhere only Jl 
28 of the crowding, thrusting of locusts, but common in Aramaic. 
3. llamam (ἃ Ch 15%), to make a noise, and so ‘discomfit,’ 
‘distress,’ as in Ex 1424, where ‘the Lord troubled (RV ‘dis- 
comfited’) the host of the Egyptians.’ 4. Zaza’ (Hab 27), to 
tremble (as an old man shakes, Ec 128): here it is Pilp., and 
Davidson translates ‘shall violently shake thee’; it is used 
figuratively of the foes of Babylon as the instruments of 
Jebovah’s judgments. 6.[J’égah](Job 192)in Hiph. means to 
cause grief, Davidson ‘ afflict,’ whoadds, ‘the words suggest the 
crushing effect which the friends’ insinuations of wickedness 
had on Job’s spirit.” 6. «Y¥adndh] (Ex 2221 RV ‘wrong’; Lv 1938 
RY ‘do wrong’; Ezk 227 RV ‘ wrong ’29)=‘ oppress,’ ‘ maltreat,’ 
esp. the stranger [see GER] or the poor by the wealthy and 
powerful. 7. Aa‘as (Ezk 329) in Hiph.=‘ provoke,’ as Peninnah 
provoked Hannah (15 17), but esp. used of provoking Jehovah 
to anger, 8. Mdrar( Job 272) in ΘᾺ] ‘to be bitter,’ as 2 K 427 
‘her soul, itis bitter to her’: here Hiph. =‘ embitter,’ ‘Shaddai 
who hath embittered my soul’ (Oaf. Heb, Lez.) Cf. Ru 120 
‘The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.’ 9. [AzadA] 
(18 6310 RV ‘grieve’)in Piel=‘cause pain.’ 10. Zarar (Lv 1818, 
Nu 2517. 18 3395, 2 § 132, Is 1118, Neh 927). This verb is to press 
(perhaps lit. in Lv 1818 though RV ‘to be a rival’), press 
together, then fig. to oppress, persecute. In Neh 927 (ph) to 
atHlict (RV ‘ distress’) on the part of enemies. 11. [K@z] (18 79)= 
fear, bere in Hiph. = putin fear, of acity by besieging it. Of. 1 Mac 
1514, 12, [Kdzer] (Jg 1616), lit. ‘be short,’ here of one’s spirit, te. 
to have one’s patience exhausted, AV and RV ‘His soul was 
vexed unto death,’ Gen. ‘ His soul was peined unto the death.’ 
13, Raa (Nu 2015)in Hiph. to ‘do evil,’ to ‘evil entreat’ (so RV 
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here, a8 AV in Ex 522, Dt 266, Amer. RV ‘deal ill with’). 14. 
ν nyy ‘dsahk ra’ (28 1218)=‘do evil,’ AVm ‘do hurt,’ here to 
oneself by grief. 15. R@az(Jg 108)—‘ They vexed and oppressed 
the children of Israel,’ Moore ‘they broke and crushed.’ It is 
the same verb that in Jg 953 is translated ‘and all to brake his 
skull’ 16, dasha’ (1 8 1447), lit. ‘be wicked’; here Hiph.=‘de- 
clare wicked,’ ‘condemn,’ ‘ punish,’ if the text 1s correct, which is 
doubtful, see Driver’s note. Amer. RV ‘put them to the worse.’ 

The subst. méehimah, ‘ vexation,’ is translated by the verb in 
Ezk 225 AV ‘much vexed,’ RV ‘full of tumult.’ Besides 
méhamah (Dt 2820, 2 Ch 155), ‘vexation’ is the tr. of (2) zéwa' ah 
(Is 2819): (3) sheber (Is 6614); (4) ré"uth (Ec 114 911. 17. 26 44.6 69), 
and (5) ra'yén (Ec 117 222 416), RV gives for (1) ‘discomfiture’ 
in Dt 2829, retaining ‘vexation’ in 2 Ch 155; for (2) ‘terror’; 
for (3) it retains ‘vexation’; for (4) and (5) gives ‘ striving.’ 

In Apocr. and NT we find thirteen different Gr. words ren- 
dered in AV by the verb to vex (‘vexation’ does not occur). 
1. βωσωνίζω (2 P 28), which is tr. ‘torment’ elsewhere exccpt Mt 
1424 (*tossed,’ RV ‘distressed’), Mk 648 (‘toiling,’ RV ‘dis. 
tressed’), Rey 122 (‘ pained,’ RV ‘in pain’). The verb means 
originally to test metals by the touchstone (βάσανος), 2, 
δοιμονίζομαι : Mt 1522 ἡ θυγάτηρ mov κακῶς δαιμονέζετωι, ‘My 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.” The verb means 
to be possessed by a demon. 3. ἐλαύνω: Wis 1715 τέρασιν 
ἠλαύνοντο φαντασμμώτων, ‘were vexed With monstrous appari- 
tions,’ RV ‘haunted’: in 1618 the same word is tr. ‘ persecuted,’ 
RV ‘chased.’ 4. θλίβω: 1 Mac 1514 *he vexed the city by land 
and by sea.’ Cf. Mt 714 τεθλιμμένη ἡ ὁδὸς ἡ ἀπάγουσα εἷς τὴν 
ζωήν, lit. ‘a compressed (hemmed in, straitened) way is that 
which leads to life.’ 5. zexzéw: 2 Mac 522, Ac 121 RY, in both 
‘afflict.’ The word means todo harm (zea) to, as Ac 1810 ‘No 
man shall set on thee to hurt (RV ‘harm’) thee.’ 6. xararovéw : 
2P 27, lit. ‘to exhaust with labour’ (τόνος). Found also in 
Ac 724 EV ‘oppress.’ 7. λυπέω; Bar 218 ‘the soul that is greatly 
vexed,’ Aaurovutyy, lit. ‘grieved,’ ‘made sorrowful.’ 8. sxAéw: 
Lk 618, Ac 516, both ‘ vexed with evil spirits.” In Luke edd. read 
ἔνογ λούμεενοι, RV ‘troubled.’ The word means lit. to rouse 4 
mob (6yAos) against one. The same verb is used in To 67 of ‘a 
devil or evil spirit’ troubling one. 9. repopyifw: Sir 48 πωρδίον 
πωρορψισμένην, ‘a heart that is vexed’ (RV ‘ provoked,’ as AV in 
Ro 1019, Eph 64). 10. raexa: Mt1715 κακῶς πάσχει, ‘he is sore 
vexed’; RV ‘suffereth grievously.’ 11. πέρισπάω: Sir 412 Ὦ 
θάνατε, καλόν σὸν. . . τῷ περισσωμένῳ rips πάντων, ‘to him that is 
vexed with (RV ‘distracted about’) all things.’ In NT the verb 
occurs only Lk 1040 ‘Martha was cumbered (RVm ‘ distracted’) 
about much serving,’ 12. τωρώσσω: 1 Mac 3°, RV ‘trouble,’ ag 
the word is often tr. in AV in the Gospels and1 P 314, In the 
identical phrase (οἱ rapéerovres τὸν Awev) in 1 Mac 722 the word is 
tr. ‘troubled.’ 18. τρύχομοι : Wis 1111, RV ‘distress’ 5 elsewhere 
in Bibl. Greek only 1410, AV ‘afflicted,’ RV ‘worn.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

YVILE.—‘ There are many places in the Bible in 
which vie is not meant to convey the idea which 
it now possesses of what is physically and morally 
detestable, but has simply the force of the Latin 
vilis, properly cheap, and then common, lightly 
esteemed, or at most looked down upon. This, no 
doubt, is the sense which the Translators of 1611 
intended to express in Ph 371; for the Greek is 
ταπείνωσις, lowliness, low estate—as it is rendered 
in the Magnificat, ‘the lowliness, or low estate, of 
his handmaiden”; and the contrast is simply be- 
tween the lowly earthly body which we at present 
bear, and the future glorified body which has been 
made like unto the risen body of Christ.’—Driver 
in kupos. Times, Jan. 1902, xiii. 167. 

This earlier meaning of ‘ vile’ is seen in Erasmus, 
Crede, 106, ‘He whome thou despysest as vyle 
borne, is thy brother’; p. 137, ‘Thou being proude 
of the palace, doste mocke and skorne the vyle 
and homelye cotage of the pore man’; Udall, 
Erasmus NT, ii. 29, ‘The heavenly father dooeth 
garnishe and clothe so freshely the vile grasse, 
which shortely shall perishe’; Ridley, Brefe 
Declaration, 122, ‘'The crafte either of fyshyng, 
whiche was Peter’s; or of makynge of tentes, 
which was Paules, were more vile then the seience 
of phisicke [which was Luke’s].’ But the word had 
already a stronger meaning than this. Thus 
Preface to AV, ‘Ebionites, that is, most vile 
heretikes’; Golding, Calvin's Job, 582, ‘Thou vile 
toade.’ 


The examples of ‘vile’ in AV may be classified thus— 

1. Common, paltry, of small account, Ps 123 (zulluth) ; Jer 1519, 
Lal ((zalal)); Jer 2917 (shé ar); Wis 1115 (εὐτελής, RV ‘ wretched’), 
1814 (εὐτελής, RV ‘ paltry’); Ph 521 (ταπείνωσι5); Ja 22 (ῥυπαρός). 

2. Despicable, contemptible (with moral reprobation), Dt 253 
(kalah) ; 18 318, 28 622, Job 404 (RV correctly ‘ of small account’), 
Nah 114(all £élal); 18 159 ([némibzah] nibzah) ; Dn 112! (bazah). 

3. Shameful, abominable (with religious as well as moral 


reprobation, almost equivalent to zmpious, see Foon), 28 121 
(σα οἷ), Job 183 (famah); Wis 418 (ἄτιμος): ἃ Mac 1532 (μιαρός) ; 
Ro 126 (ἀτιμία). 

AV mistranslates Job 308: render as RV ‘They are scourged 
out of the land’ (the verb is [ndka’], to smitc). 


J. HASTINGS. 

YILLAGE.—The earliest Oriental village prob- 
ably arose in the transition from nomadic to 
settled life. Interests centring in a particular 
locality called for more constant residence ; and in 
course of time the tent, best suited to the moving 
life, would give place to the hut or house, the 
encampment to the village. The name nin (ἐπαύλεις) 
in vx: nig (Havvoth-jair, Nu 32" ete.), applied to 
smaller towns or villages, agrees with this idea. 
Abulw. connects it with Arab. hayy, ‘tents of a 
clan’ (cf. Arab. 2zwd’, ‘group of tents’). The term, 
which formerly denoted the temporary dwellings, 
would naturally be applied to the more permanent 
settlements (Moore, Judges, p. 274; W. R. Smith, 
LS? p. 281). The common word for village, 137 
(ἔπαυλις), primarily ‘an enclosure,’ is sometimes 
used for the open dwellings of the nomads (Gn 2516, 
Ts 424), 53 (κώμη, Ca 7, 1 Ch 27%, va3 Neh 67, 
ἼΞΞ 1S 618), ‘a hamlet’ or ‘village,’ appeared in 
Palestine with the advent of Aramaic, and still 
persists in such place-names as Kefr Kennah, 
Kefr Sabt, ete. Other words are mp (δυνάστης, 
Hab 34 RV ‘warrior,’ 2Vm ‘hordes’ or ‘ villages’); 
piw (δυνατός, Jz 57: αὶ RV ‘ruler,’ RVm ‘ village’); 
nia (Est 9° LXX ἐν πάσῃ χώρᾳ τῇ ἔξω, EV ‘un- 
walled towns’; Ezk 38" ἐπὶ γῆν ἀπερριμμένην, EV 
‘unwalled towns,’ RVm ‘an open country’; Zee 
248) κατακάρπως, AV ‘as villages without walls,’ 
RV ‘as towns without walls’), which seems to 
denote the places in open, level country, as dis- 
tinguished from fortified cities (cf. Arab. farz, 
‘plain ’); ef. ‘"5=peasantry, 1S 6%, Dt 3°, Est 91%. 

The distinction between city (vy or poet. 70) 
and village is carefully observed throughout the 
OT. The city was an inhabited, walled place; 
the village, not so protected, was probably always 
subordinate to the city. This relation of de- 
pendence appears to be indicated by the term 
‘daughters,’ 6.0. mniany) nipny (Nu 32", cf. Jos 172 
etc.), by the phrase ‘the cities and their villages,’ 
[π 6 ΠῚ onya (Jos 133 etc.), and is implied in the 
designation ‘a mother in Israel,’ applied to the 
chief town of a district (28 20"). This subordina- 
tion was maintained in later times (1 Mac 58 τὴν 
Γζὴρ καὶ ras θυγατέρας αὐτῆς, cf. 5°). While the city 
was the chief seat of authority in a district, the 
smaller towns and villages seem to have been de- 
pendent on the larger. On the E. of Jordan, and 
especially in Trachonitis, μητροκωμίαι are frequently 
met with, that is, villages holding a position 
corresponding to that of a capital town. Thus 
Pheena, the modern Aflusmiyeh, is called μητροκωμία 
τοῦ Tedxuvos (CLG 4551). In NT and Josephus the 
ideas of πόλις and κώμη are uniformly distinguished ; 
but in the Greek period the point of distinction 
came to be, not so much size or fortification as 
constitution and law, which differed in city and 
village. St. Mark, who notes the numerous towns 
and villages in fertile Galilee, mentions (138) κωμο- 
πόλεις, ἃ Word used by Strabo and Byzantine 
writers, denoting towns which for size might be 
called πόλεις, but in constitution ranked only as 
κῶμαι. Jos. (6 Ill, 111. 2) speaks of many villages 
in Galilee, the smallest of which contained 15,000 
inhabitants. If we are to credit these figures, 
κώμη Taust be taken to include the surrounding 
district and suburbs. The Mishna distinguishes 
(1) w12 ‘a large city’; (2) vy ‘a city’; and (3) 92 
‘a village’ (Megilla i. 1, ii. 3; Hethuboth xiii. 
10; Aiddushin ti. 3; Baba mezia iv. 6, vill. 63 
Arachin vi. 5). The first and second differed only 
in size. While y19=‘a fortified city,’ small towns 
were often similarly protected (npin vy, Arachin 
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ix. 3ff.; Kelim i. 7), 323 being the open village 
(Schiirer, HJP τι. i. 154 if). 

Villages in Palestine to-day are related in the 
same way to the towns. Thus el-Mejdel, Hattin, 
el-Lubiyeh, etc., are under the jurisdiction of 
Tiberias. All actions, civil and criminal, and all 
matters affecting taxation and military service, 
come before the authorities in that town. The 
sheikh, or chief man, exercises considerable in- 
fluence among the inhabitants, and with him, in 
the first instance, the authorities treat in all that 
concerns his community. 

The villages are the centres of agricultural 
industry. The surrounding land is frequently 
common property. All share in its cultivation. 
When deductions have been made for taxes, etc., 
the produce is divided according to local arrange- 
ment. In other cases the villagers till the soil for 
a landlord or company, and then a certain per- 
centage of the crops is allowed them in payment. 

Nearly all the villagesin Palestine are of ancient 
date. They often stand on the sites, and are built 
from the ruins, of cities not seldom great and 
splendid in the past. There is something both 
grotesque and pathetic in the appearance of 
Corinthian capital and sculptured stone in the 
walls of mud-plastered huts. Positions difficult of 
access are much prized for defence against maraud- 
ing bands. There are, of course, no scattered 
dwellings or solitary farm-steadings, which would 
be too easy a prey. to plunderers. 

The village life is mean and squalid. The houses 
as a rule are of but one apartment, in which, along 
with the family, their animals find nightly shelter. 
Sanitation is unknown, and the villages are hot- 
beds of fever. In some it is ascribed to an inter- 
vention of Allah when a child survives infancy. 
Oppressed by rapacious tax-gatherers backed by a 
brutal soldiery, often loaded with debt they can 
never lope to pay,—interest on which is a first 
charge upon their yearly pittance,—the spirit is 
crushed, and there is little imducement to work 
for improvements tlie fruits of which would in- 
fallibly be seized by others. They put little into 
the soil; their houses are frail; their furniture 
scanty; they live practically ‘from hand to 
mouth,’ and bear themselves like men who may 
at any moment receive notice to quit. 

The villagers in Palestine mostly rank as 
Moslems, orthodox or heretical; but there is 
much obscurity as to their real religious senti- 
ments and practices. Usually a makdm, the tomb 
or sanctuary of some saint or famous sheikh, 
stands near by or on a neighbouring hill. It 
serves as a kind of village strong-room. Although 
it is quite open, no one dreams of removing what 
has been placed there for safety. A common 
responsibility for hospitality is also recognized. 
In every village there is the menzil or medafy, 
‘village guest-house,’ where all strangers are 
welcome. ‘The sheikh acts as ‘host,’ but the 
villagers contribute each his share towards the 
entertainment of the guests. W. EwIna. 


VINE, YINEYARD.—Three Heb. words are tr. 
in EV ‘vine.’ 1. jpa gephen, Arab. jafn. This 
always refers to grape-bearing vines, except 2 K 
4°°, where my 753 the ‘vine of the fields,’ AV and 
RV ‘wild-vine,’ refers to a wild gourd-vine, prob. 
colocynth, and perhaps Dt 32°, where o4p 15} ‘ the 
vine of Sodom’ may denote a grape-vine, or some 
other plant (see ‘vine of Sodom,’ below). 2. pri 
sérék (Is 5* ‘choicest vine’), pry (Jer 2% ‘noble 
vine’), πρὶν sérékah (Gn 49" ‘choice vine’), used of 
a superior kind, producing dark-coloured grapes, 
with soft seeds or none. It is called in Arab. 


Sérik. 3. 1} πᾶσίν (Lv 251! AV ‘vine undressed,’ | 


pruned vine, named n@zir from its resemblance to 
the Nazirite, whose hair was uncut and unshayen. 

The vine is one of the most important plants 
mentioned in the Bible and cultivated in the East. 
Noah planted a vineyard (Gn 9”), The chief butler 
saw a vine in his dream (Gn 40°). Judah is repre- 
sented as binding his ass to a vine (Gn 49"), an 
allusion to the luxury in which he would live, 
Living under one’s own vine and fig tree (1 Καὶ 45, 
Mic 4*) was an emblem of peace. The languishing 
of the vine (Is 168 ete.) was an emblem of destruc- 
tion and desolation. Palestine was a land of vines 
(Dt 8°). They were planted on mountains (Jer 
31°), They flourish best there at the present day. 
The NAZIRITE, as being under a religious vow, 
was to ‘eat nothing that is made of the grape- 
vine, from the kernels even to the husk’ (Nu 6+). 
Manoah’s wife, as the future mother of a Nazirite, 
was also forbidden for a time to eat or drink of 
the fruit of the vine (ὅς 13%). The vine is fre- 

uently associated with the fig (Ps 105%, Jer 8", 
Hab 3”, Ja 3! ete.). Christ calls Himself the true 
vine (Jn 151-,., There are several other figurative 
allusions to the vine and vineyard. Israel was a 
vine brought out of Egypt (Ps 808-14. Is 51-5), The 
fruitful wife was compared to the vine (Ps 128°). 
The remnant of Israel was to be gleaned as a 
vine (Jer 6°). Samaria was to be as plantings of 
a vine (Mic 16). Beth-haccherem, ‘the house of 
the vine’ (Neh 8:3, Jer 6), Abel-cheramim, ‘the 
meadow of vineyards’ (Jg 11%), were named from 
kerem =‘ vine.’ 

The vine is cultivated in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes it is trained over a trellis, or made to 
climb a tree (Ezk 19"). In this way a man sat 
under his vine (1 K 455 etc.). Sometimes it is trained 
over props about the height of a man, or a little 
higher, and the branches spread leceraliys often 
forming festoons from stake to stake. But the 
more usual method is to allow the stem to trail on 
the surface of the soil, and simply to prop up the 
cluster-bearing branches by forked sticks, suffici- 
ently to keep them off the ground. The vines in 
both the latter methods of cultivation are planted 
far enough apart to allow the plough to pass be- 
tween them. They are pruned at the end of the 
fruiting season (Jn 157), so that, during the winter, 
the vine is reduced to a trunk and a few principal 
branches. The shoots of the next spring are thus 
made more vigorous, and bear better fruit. Those 
branches which bear no fruit are diligently cut 
away (vv.*%), A whitened branch is a sign ‘of 
withering (Jl 17). The trunks of old vines often 
attain the thickness of a man’s body or more. 
Vines are sometimes planted in irrigated ground 
(Ezk 19%), but most of the vineyards are on dry 
hillsides, where, for 7 or 8 months they have no 
water except such as they can extract from the 
apparently arid soil, Notwithstanding this, they 
live (Ezk 1913), In such situations as have a moist 
subsoil of clay or marl they flourish without 
irrigation, and produce large vintages. Whole 
mountain-sides are often green with vineyards, 
where one may search in vain for a spring or well. 
They are often not fenced off, so one can come 
with ease into a ‘neighbour’s vineyard’ (Dt 23”). 
To protect the vines from foxes, Jackals (Ca 2” 
etc.), and esp. from men, watchmen are stationed 
in commanding positions. In Judea and some 
other parts of the country round towers are built 
for the watchmen (Is 52, Mt 21* ete.). Generally 
a shelter of boughs and leaves (Is 18 AV ‘cottage,’ 
RV ‘ booth’), similar to the ‘lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers’ (see illustration in vol. 1. 532*), is con- 
structed in a prominent place, from which the 
watchman can overlook the vineyard. To frighten 
away animals, a single cylindrical stone is set up, 


τὰ. ‘separation,’ RV ‘undressed vine’), fig. for un- |! or several stones are placed one above another, 
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forming a pillar 3 to4 ft. high. The top of this 
pillar is often whitewashed, so that it is conspicu- 
ous even at night. The large numbers of these 
pillars make a marked feature in the Oriental 
landscape. Vineyards are let out (Ca 813, Mt 21%), 


or cultivated on the metairial principle on shares. | 


The close association of vine and fig trees in the 


minds of the people of Palestine is shown by the 


fact that both a fig orchard and a vineyard are 
designated in Arab. by the term karm (the same 
as the Heb. 073), which primarily signifies a vine. 
Grapes.—A great variety of grapes are cultivated 
in Palestine and Syria. There is one greenish- 
white, from 4 to 3 in. in diameter, with sweet juicy 
pulp ; another, olive-shaped and white, resembling 
Malaga grapes; another, dark purple, of the size of 
a small prune; others similar to Black Hamburgs ; 
others with a green rind, striped with red, and a pulp 


almost as firm as that of an apple; others nearly | 
the same as the famous Zante currants; others 


closely resembling the Isabella grape; and many 
others of divers shapes, sizes, and flavours. Several 
Heb. words are used to designate them. 4. dinyx 
’eshkél, which signifies a cluster, usually of grapes 
(Is 658, Mic 7!), in which case greater precision is 
sometimes given by constructing it with αὐτὸν (Nu 
1323), or associating it with the same (Gn 40"), or 
constructing it with gephen (Ca 78 [Heb.°]). It is 
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as his hand can move. The luscious fruit is crushed 
by the tongue and teeth, and swallowed with 
extraordinary rapidity. The peasants declare tliat, 
however many grapes they nay have eaten in this 
way, in the vineyards, their appetite for their 
regular meals is in no way diminished. The 
grapes are carried home to serve as food, or spread 
out on mats to be dried into raisins, piss zimmidk 
(1S 258 etc.), τῶν dshishédth (RV Ca 2°, AV 
wrongly ‘flagons’), or the juice expressed to be 
converted into wine or dibs. The latter is the 
juice of the grape, boiled to the consistence of 
thiek treacle, and set aside to cool into a mass 
resembling in appearance candied honey. It is 
not true that this substance is anywhere used or 
known as wine. In its commercial form it is no 
more a beverage than crystallized honey, and no 
one here ever saw or heard of any one diluting it 
and using it as a drink. Much less is any such 
dilution known as wine. Baskets (Jer 6°) were, 
and are still, used to gather the grapes and trans- 
port them to tlie houses or presses. The juice is 
trodden out (Is 161° 63°, Jer 2530 etc.). The presses 
were often dug out in the marly soil (Mt 21%), 
or excavated in the solid rock. Such rock vats 
are common throughout Palestine. The boiling of 
the mistdr (fresh grape Juice) is done in large 
ealdrons. JZistdr is sometimes drunk. The name, 
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sometimes used of other things, as gall (méréréth, 
Dt 83.238), and henna (Ca 14). 2. ay ‘éndb, Arab. 
nab, This is the true word for the berry, as 
distinguished from the cluster (Gn 40”, Nu 13%), 
Wine is 1:y07=blood of grapes. 3. 103 bdser= 
unripe grapes. The Arabs of Syria use the term 
husrum for green grapes. Bodser is tr. in AV ‘sour 
le a (Is 18° RV ‘ripening grapes’), AV and 
RV ‘unripe grapes’ (Job 1653), AV and RV ‘sour 
grapes’ (Jer 31%, Ezk 18”). The seed, ‘ kernel,’ of 
the grape is mentioned, and itsskin, ‘husk’ (Nu 64). 

Vintage.—The vintage isa season of great rejoic- 
ing in the East (Is 1010), It begins in low-lying 
districts in July. The people eat the green grapes 
(G0ser) even in June. They also express the acid 
juice of the same, and sweeten it, and add water, to 
make a cooling drink. The nearly ripe but still 
acid grapes are slightly laxative, and the grape 
cure is aS well recognized here as a course of 
mineral waters in Europe or America. But when 
the grapes are quite ripe, in August or September, 
the rejoicing is complete. The people go in large 
numbers to gather the grapes, and eat them in the 
vineyards (ὅς 9°"). The Tusiuey which one person 
consumes is enormous. It is curious to see a man 
with a huge bunch of grapes in his hand, held a 
little above his head, with his neck bent backward, 
and his free hand plucking the grapes, singly or 
in pairs, and tossing them into his mouth as fast 


as applied to this fresh juice, is, however, a 
popular error, as that word signifies a true fer- 
mented wine. The grape juice is never called in 
Arab. by any of the other names for wine, these 
names being applied solely to the fermented juice 
of the grape, date, or other fruit. 

Vine of Sodom (ΟΞ gephen Sédém) occurs once 
(Dt 32°), ‘ their vine is as the vine of Sodom, and 
of the fields of Gomorrah ; their grapes are grapes 
of gall (résh), their clusters are bitter’ (méréréth). 
If real plants are intended here, these must have 
been familiar to the Hebrews, and, if not peculiar 
to the Dead Sea Valley, at least so abundant there 
as to be designated by the names of the accursed 
cities. We have, as a philological guide to the 
plant intended, the term gephen, which certainly 
refers to avine. The second member of the parallel- 
ism speaks of the fruit as ‘ grapes of gall’ (innebé- 
résh), and its clusters as bitter (lit. bitternesses). 
We are therefore to look for a vine growing so 
abundantly in the Dead Sea basin as to be attri- 
buted to Sodom and Gomorrah, and producing a 
bitter but grape-like fruit. The first embarrass- 
ment in the determination of this plant is the 
assumption that it is the same as the fruit of 
which Josephus speaks, the so-called ‘apples of 
Sodom’ (B./ Iv. vill. 4), ‘the ashes growing in their 
fruits, which fruits have a colour as if they were 
fit to be eaten, but if you pluck them with your 
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hands they dissolve into smoke and ashes.’ This 
description would apply either to the fruit of the 
“‘ushr, Calotropis procera, Willd., or to that of the 
colocynth, Arab. hondol. Both of these have 
fruits, about the size of a pippin, which, when 
ripe and dry, contain a dust, which would suggest 
the ‘dust and ashes’ of Josephus. The ‘ushr, 
however, is not a vine, but a small shrub or tree, 
and its fruit has no resemblance to the grape. 
The colocynth is a vine, but it grows over a wide 
range in; Palestine besides the Dead Sea Valley, 
and its fruit also has no resemblance to a grape. 
It is like a small water-melon when green. We 
therefore, while accepting one or both these plants 
as producing the fruit alluded to by Josephus, un- 
conditionally reject them both as candidates for 
the ‘vine of Sodom.’ Cucumis prophetarum, L., 
a tendril-bearing vine, growing in the Dead Sea 
Valley and southward to Sinai, and having an ovoid, 
bitter fruit, 4 to 2 in. long, might be a candidate, 
were it not for the fact that its fruits do not grow 
in clusters. On the other hand, Solanum nigrum, 
L., and S. miniatum, Berb., and S. villosum, Lam., 
produce clusters of berries hike very small grapes. 
hese are called by the Arabs ‘inab-edh-dhib= 
wolf’s grapes. But they are none of them vines, 
and none of them peculiar to the Dead Sea Valley. 
S. coagulans, Forsk., although peculiar to the Dead 
Sea and Jordan Valley, is not a vine, and has 
fruits like a small tomato, not like a grape. Oak 
galls cannot be intended. They are not produced 
in this valley, are not clustered, and bear no resem- 
blance to a grape. We must conclude, therefore, 
that we have as yet no evidence on which to found 
a theory as to the plant intended by the wine of 
Sodom. We (with commentators generally) think 
that the allusion is figurative, and that the quality 
of bitterness is attributed to the grape-vine of the 
enemies of Israel, as their wine is said in the follow- 
ing verse to be ‘ the poison of dragons, and the cruel 
venom of 8505. The selection of the vine of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, of which their vine is said to be a 
shoot, was due to the proverbial bitterness of the 
Dead Sea, a quality which may have been supposed 
to be communicated to what grew on its shores. 
We have a similar instance (Ezk 17%°) in the 
rhapsodical riddle of the great eagle, which plucked 
off a topmost shoot and twigs of the cedars of 
Lebanon, and set them in a city of merchants, 
and took of the seed of the land, and set it as a 
willow-tree, and it grew and became a vine of 
low stature, and shot forth branches towards the 
furrows, that it might bear fruit. And the roots 
were pulled up, and the fruit withered. Here we 
have a combination far more intricate and unreal 
than that of the ‘vine of Sodom,’ to which the 
bitterness of the Dead Sea water is attributed, 
and the wine from the same, which is said to be 
serpent’s venom. G. E. Post. 


VINEGAR (poh hémez; ὄξος, acetum).—A sour 
liquid, mentioned 5 times in OT and 5 times in 
NT. The vinegar of Scripture is wine which has 
undergone the acetous fermentation caused by the 
presence of a ferment plant (Jfycoderma acett), 
whereby its alcohol is converted into acetic acid. 
Besides this ‘vinegar of wine’ there is also 
mentioned ‘vinegar of strong drink’ (shékar, Nu 
6°), which is produced by the fermentation of 
palm juice or any other saccharine fluid. Both 
these forms of drink were forbidden to the Nazir- 
ite (Nu 6°). 

This fluid was used as a relish, ‘without which 
we should miss many of the comforts of civilized 
life’ (Pliny, xiv. 25). Into it food was dipped 
before eating (Ru 24). A diluted vinegar or sour 
wine was used as a drink by the poorer classes 
{Aristoph. Acharne, 35), and especially by sol- 


diers. Pescennius Niger forbade his Ethiopian 
troops to drink anything else (Spartianus in Hisé. 
Aug. Seript. minores, ii. 180). The vessel of vinegar 
which the Roman soldiers had by them at the 
Crucifixion (Jn 1958) was probably filled with this 
drink, which was called posea. It was not re- 
garded as intoxicating (Plautus, Miles gloriosus, 
11, 836). The Greek medical writers, Oribasius and 
Aretzeus, call it ὀξύκρατον. Posca and oil are re- 
commended in veterinary medicine for wounds by 
Vegetius, 111, 48, vinegar being, as Plutarch says, 
the most cooling of fluids (Quest. conviv. iil. 5). 
Cf. the use of wine (οἶνος) and oil by the good 
Samaritan (Lk 10) to cleanse the wounds of the 
robbers’ victim. 

In the accounts of the Crucifixion given by the 
four Evangelists vinegar is mentioned, but in each 
case in a slightly different connotation. Accord- 
ing to Mt 2754 (AV), the soldiers offered our Lord 
vinegar mingled with gall (RV has ‘ wine,’ follow- 
ing NBD). This was a different drink from the 
vinegar subsequently given Him on a sponge (v.**), 
which was probably posca. Marl mentions both, but 
describes the first wine as mingled with myrrh (1529 
ἐσμυρνισμένον οἷνον); Lk 23° relates that the soldiers 
after He was crucified offered Him vinegar in 
mockery. Jn 19” only mentions the vinegar given 
in response to His exclamation, ‘I thirst.’ The 
first ‘wine’ of Matt. and Mark was probably in- 
tended as a narcotic, the χολή being the equivalent 
of the Heb. word résh, also tr? ‘gall,’ which was 
opium (see vol. 11. p. 104). This was given to those 
about to be executed, in accordance with the 
Talmudic interpretation of Pr 31°, on which see 
Sanhedrin, 43.1; Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, ii. 
36; and Buxtorf’s Lex Talmudica, 2131. Josen- 
miller conjectures that it may have been given 
rather as a stimulant to keep Jesus alive during 
the torture (Bib. Bot. 163). 

Vinegar by itself was too pungent to drink, 
hence to give vinegar to drink was part of the 
punishment of a victim, as in Ps 69%; cf. the 
ἔτι δ᾽ ἐς τὰς ῥῖνας ὄξος in Aristoph. Batrach. 619. 
Its effects on the mouth are mentioned in Pr 10%, 
reminding of the description of vinegar as ποτὸν 
στυφόν given by Nikander (Alexipharm. 375), or 
the Acetum acerbum of Plautus (Truc. 1, 2. 83). 
For other figurative expressions of the irritation 
and acridity of vinegar see the same author in 
Rudens, iv. 2.32; Pseudolus, ii. 4.49; and Bacchyl. 
iii. 3. 1; cf. the mordax acetum of Persius, ν. 86. 
In the passage in Proverbs the LXX renders the 
word by ὄμφαξ, unripe grapes, as though hémeg 
was here used in the sense of the Talmudic pon. 

The effect of vinegar on nitre (1n}=natron or 
crude sodic carbonate) causing effervescence is 
mentioned in Pr 25” (566 vol. 11]. p. 555). 

A. MACALISTER. 

VIOL.—Thus the Heb. nébhel or nebhel is ren- 
dered in AV and RV Is 14", Am 53 6°, and in AV 
Is 542 (RV here ‘ lute’). See Music, vol. iii. p. 459°, 
and PSALTERY (the more usual tr. of the Heb.), 
above, p. 1635. See also Driver, Amos, p. 234 ff., 
and Wellhausen, Psalms (PB), p. 222tf The 
‘viol’ (from late Lat. vidula, vitula, through 
Fr. wiole, violle; cf. Anglo-Sax. fithele, a fiddle) is 
described by Chappell as a six-stringed musical 
instrument, the position of the fingers being marked 
on the finger-board by frets, as in guitars of the 
present day. But it was played with a bow, not 
with the fingers as the guitar. Violin is a dim. of 
viol, as violoncello is of violin. The violin displaced 
the viol in England in the reign of Charles 11. 

J. HASTINGS. 

VIPER.—See SERPENT. 


VIRGIN (aosna, andy, rapOévos).—The word ΠΡῚΠΞ is 


/commonly used of a virgo intacta, as in Dt 22%, 


VIRTUE 


τ Y 
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28 13% It is frequently applied metaphorically, 
often with the addition of nz ‘a daughter,’ to a 
people, especially to Israel, originally, it would 
seem, In the sense of not yet subdued by an enemy, 
as Is 37, Jer 1417, La 1°; but sometimes to other 
nations, as to Zidon (Is 2912), Babylon (47'), and 
sometimes even where the original intention of the 
metaphor is lost, as in Jer 314, where the restora- 
tion of captive Israel is promised. In Is 62? there 
is a curious mixture of metaphor. ‘For as a young 
man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry 
thee.’ The word is, however, once used of a young 
married woman in Jl 18, 


not the eye that looked on it; yet without a look- 
ing eye, there was no help to the wounded party 
by the promised virtue.’ Though more generally, 
‘influence’ is also the meaning in Melvill, Diary, 
15, ‘He was a man of rare wesdome, judgment, 
and discretion ; and, therfor, mikle imployed in the 
trysts and effeares of the noble and gentle men of 
the countrey, whilk distracted him fra his calling, 
hinderit his vertew, and schortened his lyff.’ Even 
Coverdale has the word in the sense of riehteous- 
ness or goodness, Ezk 950, J. HASTINGS. 


VISION (usually jin, ὅραμα). In early Heb, re- 


The meaning of apby is from its comparatively | ligion the vision had its closest affinity with the 


rare use less easily determined. 
used with reference to Rebekah, apparently in the 
sense of a virgo intacta. In Ca 15 the same mean- 
ing is perhaps probable, but hardly necessary. In 
Ca 68 the meaning is quite uncertain. The women 
in the harem of Solomon, distinguished as they 
are from the wives and concubines, might or might 
not be virgins. We cannot, therefore, argue from 
the usage of the word the meaning intended in 
Is 74; but the whole context of the passage, as 
well as the analogy of 8'4, suggests that the sign in- 
tended did not consist in anything miraculous in 
the birth itself, but in the specdy coming of the 
event, and in the symbolical name to be given 
to the child. The LXX probably understood by 
παρθένος a virgin in its strict sense, understanding, 
it would seem, that the mother of Immanuel was 
at the time a virgin—a possible interpretation of 
the words, though RVm is probably right in 
rendering ‘is with child and beareth.’ St. Matthew, 
quoting from LXX, takes the passage as ἃ direct 
rophecy of the birth of Christ from a virgin (see 
MMANUEL). Such has till recent times been the 
a universal interpretation of the passage 

y Christians. It has been very naturally disputed 
by the Jews from the time of Justin Martyr down- 
wards, and is said to have been one of the chief 
reasons for the first Gr. tr. of OT by Aquila 
[ Onkelos], (Eusebius, H# ν. 8). 

There is nothing remarkable about the usage 
of παρθένος in NT, except in Rev 145, where it is 
used of men who have kept themselves free from 
impurity. St. Paul’s discussion of the topic of 
‘virgins’ in 1 Co 7°°% comes under MARRIAGE 
(see vol. ili. Ὁ. 266°), 

For the stare of Dt 225-17 (EV ‘tokens of vir- 
ginity’), and the Oriental custom referred to in 
that passage, see art. SONG OF SONGS, pp. 595+, 
596°, and cf. Driver, Deut. ad loc. 

Ἐς, H. Woops. 

VIRTUE as thetranslation of δύναμις is used in 
AV in Mk 5”, Lk 6013 8% in the sense of power (so 
«V) or influence. In earlier Eng. it was freely 
used (after Lat. virtus, from vir, a man, therefore 
‘what is manly,’ ‘courageous’) in the sense of 
‘strencth ’ or ‘power.’ Thus Chapman, Odysseys, 
xvii, 360— 

‘His double gates, and turrets, built too strong 

For force or yirtue ever to expugn.’ 
It is Wyclif’s usual word for δύναμις after the Vulg. 
wirtus, as Ac 191 ‘And God dide vertues not 
sinale bi the hoond of Poul’; Ile 1% ‘And berith 
alle thingis bi word of his vertu.? The same in 
the Ithem. version, as Lk 9! ‘ He gave them vertue 
and power (δύναμιν καὶ ἐξουσίαν, Vule. virtutem ct 
potestatem) over al devils.” The modern meaning 
of ‘virtue’ was already in use in 1611, as in the 
Preface to AV, ‘Solomon was greater than David, 
though not in vertue, yct in power’; and it is 
probable that in the above passages the word was 
retained from the carlier versions because it 
conveyed the sense of influence (supernatural in- 
fluence) to the translators’ minds. Cf. Adams, 
2. Peter, 17, ‘It wasthe brazen serpent that healed, 


In Gn 24% it is | 


dream,—by which probably the conception of its 
character was determined,—and the two are usually 
coupled as the ordinary sources of prophetic oracles 
(Nu 12%, Jer 23°), Its recognized psychological 
condition was an emotional excitement in which 
the person was no longer master of his own 
thoughts or will (Nu 247", 1S 197%), See TRANCE. 
In both dream and vision what carried religious 
significance was the fact that the presentation did 
not come through the ordinary sense cliannels, or 
as a product of the mind’s conscious activity. On 
this account it was accepted as a revelation from 
God. When we come to the Prophets the concep- 
tion of revelation has undergone a change in cor- 
respondence with religion in general. The dream 
disappears, together with the rapt utterance; and 
propliecy becomes an ethical intercourse of the 
mind of man with God (Is 815, Jer 238), But, while 
there is no trace of ecstasy in the strict sense or 
its accompaniments, there are frequent allusions 
to times of extraordinary elevation of thought and 
feeling, times therefore of illumination. At such 
moments an issue becomes clear, a truth breaks on 
the mind, a resolution is formed (Is 6, Jer 15). The 
result is sometimes presented as if it had come 
to the prophet in a manner analogous to sense 
experience,—the prophet sees, liears, questions, 
replies,—but the broad sense in which vision is 
used makes it clear that the pictorial image was 
not the source of his knowledge or resolution, 
but rather that the truth, having taken possession 
of his mind and heart, created the vision as its 
imaginative clothing. Even a verbal message, 
with no reference to ἃ voice or appearance, is 
spoken of as a vision (Is 11 217 291. Mic 11, Hab 23). 
In Amos’ vision of the basket of summer fruits the 
motive for using the visional form is evidently the 
play upon the word yz. Again, as in the intricate 
description of Ezk 1, the vision is sometimes of 
a kind that could hardly be pictorially realized. 
Although, in fact, the primitive phraseology is 
retained,—the prophet sees, hears, the hand of the 
Lord is upon him,—it is no longer used in the 
primitive sense. The vision has become a, literary 
and poetical form consciously employed to embody 
and communicate truths that have become clear to 
the inner consciousness. The pre-exilic prophets 
make only sparing use of the direct visional form. 
In Ezekiel 1t is more common, but has lost its 
earlier imaginative spontaneity, and assumed more 
the character of an artificial construction (Ezk 
147), It is not found in Deutero-Isaiah or in 
Haggai; but it reappears in Zechariah, and con- 
tinues, in its most artificial form, to be employed 
by apocalyptic writers. In the NT it finds a place 
only [but ef. the use of τὸ ὅραμα in Mt 179] in the 
apocalyptic book of Revelation, and in those nar- 
ratives in Acts and the earlier part of Luke that 
bear the character of popular tradition. (See 
PROPHECY and the Literature there cited). 
W. MorGan. 

YOPHSI (25) [but text dub.]; B ᾿Ιαβεί, A Iai). 
—The father of Nahbi, the Naphtalite spy, 
Nu 13", 
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VOW (723, τῆς, evx7).—It was a universal custom 
in ancient religions, too natural to need explana- 
tion, for men to seek the help of the deity in times 
of peril or distress (Ps 66-14), or to secure the 
fulfilment of some much cherished hope, by pro- 
mising him some special gift that would enlist his 
own interest on their side. Or their vow might be 
less of the nature of a bargain, and more the expres- 
sion of unselfish zeal and piousdevotion. It might 
also be a promise to abstain from some comfort or 
even necessary of life. Among the Hebrews all these 
types of vow are to be found: for the last the term 
sox ‘bond,’ which occurs only in Nu 30, was used. 

Although we have no legislation on the subject 
in JE, the practice was very ancient. Thus Jacob 
vows at Bethel that if Elohim will be with him 
and give him bread and raiment, so that he comes 
to his father’s house in peace, he will make the 
pillar a sanctuary of God, and pay tithe of all that 
He gives him (Gn 28”-*? μὴ, Inthe period of the 
Judges we have Jephthah’s vow, thatif J” delivered 
the Ammonites into his hand, he would offer as a 
burnt-offering the person who first came from his 
house to meet him (Jg 11539.8)͵ Though it was his 
own daughter, the inviolable character of the vow 
in that primitive age, which had learnt none of 
the slippery shifts of casuistry, forced him to sacri- 
fice her. Hannah vowed that if J” would give her 
a son she would dedicate him to His service all the 
days of his life, and no razor should come upon his 
head (1S 1"). It is interesting to notice that after 
the birth of Samuel, when Elkanah went for the 
yearly sacrifice to Shiloh, the writer speaks of him 
as going to offer the yearly sacrifice and his vow, 
as if the vow were as much a matter of course as 
the sacrifice (v.*!). (It seems unnecessary to sup- 
pose, with H. P. Smith, ad Zoc., that the words ‘ and 
his vow’ were added by a scribe). In the period 
of the early monarchy, Absalom secured permis- 
sion to go to Hebron on pretext of a vow he had 
made, while in exile at Geshur, that he would 
worship J” if He restored him to Jerusalem (28 
157-8), The meaning of the vow is that he would 
appear before J” and, since none could appear 
before Him empty, would offer sacrifice to Him. 
Naturally, 0115 would be offered not at Jerusalem, 
but at the Judzean sanctuary of Hebron. Each of 
these instances is a case of a vow intended to 
secure a favour, and in its essence is a commercial 
transaction.—A vow of unselfish devotion, which 
was also a vow of abstinence, is exemplified in the 
Psalmist’s poetical description of David’s vow that 
he would not enter his house, lie in his bed or 
suffer himself to sleep, till he had found a place 
for J” to dwell in (Ps 13275). Saul’s taboo on 
eating before sundown (18 14%) was a vow of 
abstinence, imposed on others as well as himself, 
in order to secure victory by the help of J”. 
extreme form of vow is exemplified in the ban or 
vow of extermination on Arad (Nu 2118) ; ‘ Israel 
vowed a vow unto the LORD, and said, If thou 
wilt indeed deliver this people into my hand, then 
I will devote their cities.’ Both cities and people 
were in this case destroyed (see CURSE), 

In Deuteronomy we have little legislation on 
vows. It is insisted that what has been thus 
dedicated must be eaten at the central sanctuary 
(Dt 125-11. Ὁ]. 18.26), The hire of sacred prostitutes 
must not be brought into the sanctuary for any 
vow (Dt 2518, ‘There may have been a relaxation 
of sentiment as to the stringency of a vow, such as 
may be observed in the post-exilic period; for the 
legislator, while insisting that there is no religious 
obligation to make a vow, enjoins that, once made, 
the ee must be honoured under pain of Divine 
displeasure. 


in P we naturally have much fuller regulations. 
In Nu 30, which in its present form belongs to a ! 


late stratum, both vow and bond are declared to 
be binding when uttered by aman. But a woman 
who lives in her father’s house or is married is in 
a, different position. Her father or husband has a 
right of veto, provided that it is exercised at once. 
But otherwise silence gives consent, and the vow 
must be regarded as irrevocable. If at a later 
period her husband cancels it, he does so on peril 
of Divine punishment. A widow or a woman 
divorced from her husband, since she is not 
dependent on another, is bound by her vow. 
Vows and freewill-offerings must be without 
blemish (Lv 22!%19 2? Ἠ): but while a freewill- 
offering may be made from that which has some- 
thing lacking or superfluous, this is forbidden in 
the case of a vow (v.**). In this connexion it is 
interesting to notice that Malachi utters a curse 
on the deceiver who has a male in his flock and 
vows it and substitutes a blemished thing (1*). 
The laws as to the discharge of vows are to be 
found in Lv 27, apparently a late section of P. 
Persons vowed to J” could not be sacrificed as 
Jephthah’s daughter had been; they must be 
redeemed, A fixed scale is laid down. Males 
between the ages of twenty and sixty were re- 
deemed at ‘fifty shekels of silver, after the shekel 
of the sanctuary’ (see MONEY, vol. 111. p. 422), 
females at thirty shekels. From five to twenty 
years, males were redeemed at twenty and females 
at ten shekels; from a month to five years, males 
were redeemed at five and females at three shekels ; 
while from sixty upwards the tariff was fixed at 
fifteen and ten shekels respectively. If, however, 
the person who made the vow was too poor to pay 
the redemption price, it was to be dxed according 
to his ability. Th the case of animals no change 
could be made—the vow must stand as originally 
uttered. Not only was it forbidden to substitute 
a bad for a good, but also a good for a bad. If 
such change was made, both became holy to J”. 
If the animal was unclean, and therefore incap- 
able of being used in sacrifice, it was sold at the 
priest’s valuation, and the money given to the 
sanctuary. If the owner wished to redeem it, he 
might do so on payment of the valuation plus one- 
fifth. Firstlings, however, could not be vowed to 
J”, since, as such, they already belonged to Him. 
If devoted to J” by the ban, they were too holy to 
be redeemed ; and it is startling to read (Lv 2733) 
that men so devoted must be put to death. The 
law for the dedication of a house is similar to that 
for the dedication of animals. It was sold at the 
priest’s valuation, or redeemed by the addition of 
8, fifth to that price. The law as to fields is more 
complex and obscure. If a man vows part of his 
hereditary possession, the valuation is to be fixed 
according to the quantity of seed required to sow 
it, at the rate of fifty shekels the homer. If the 
field is consecrated immediately after the year of 
jubilee, this estimate is to stand; but if some time 
after, then a reduction in price must be made pro- 
portionate to the time that has elapsed. ‘The 
owner may redeem it by paying the priest’s 
estimate plus one-fifth. If he does not redeem 
it, but sella it, the right of redemption is lost, and 
the field instead of returning to him at the jubilee 
becomes the property of the sanctuary. The law 
is far from clear. Apparently, when a field was 
dedicated, the owner commuted his obligation by 
a money payment according to a fixed scale of 
valuation. But this by itself does not constitute 
him absolute owner again: this he can become only 


by adding one-fifth to the valuation, as penalty 


for the privilege of redemption. If he pays the 
valuation without adding the fifth, and sells the 
field, he loses all claim on it, and it does not revert 
to him in the year of jubilee, as it would other- 
wise have done, but falls to the sanctuary. If 
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the field dedicated is not a portion of the owner’s 
hereditary possessions, then the money payment 
given in commutation is fixed by the time that has 
to elapse before the year of jubilee, and in that 
year it returns naturally to the hereditary owner. 
In this case the redemption penalty of an addi- 
tional fifth is not required (see, further, SAB- 
BATICAL YEAR). 

According to Nu 15* 8 (a late section of P), when 
an animal sacrifice was offered in fulfilment of a 
vow, ἃ meal-offering had to be presented with it. 
Another late law (Lv 7'* 1") prescribed that a 
peace-offering in discharge of a vow must be eaten 
on the day on which it was offered, and what was 
left on the second day. If any portion still re- 
mained to the third day, it had to be burnt. This 
law probably embodies the immemorial practice : 
a vow would, as a rule, involve a sacrificial meal, 
and the regulation that the fiesh must not be 
eaten after the second day may even have been 
a relaxing of earlier usage. In Pr 74 the woman 
who entices the simpleton to his ruin, has that 
day punctiliously performed her religious duties— 
she has paid her vows and come out to ind a com- 
panion for the sacrificial feast. 

The warning in Dt 2851- that, while there is no 
sin in not vowing, when a vow has once been made 
it must be scrupulously fulfilled, finds an echo in 
the Wisdom literature. In Pr 20% we apparently 
have a protest against hasty vows followed by 
repentance and attempts at evasion (the text and 
precise sense are alike uncertain ; see Frankenberg 
and Toy, ad loc.). So also Koheleth advises his 
readers to make haste with the payment of their 
vows, and not trifle with God by delay, for He 
takes no pleasure in fools. Far better is it to 
refrain from vows than to make and fail to fulfil 
them. They must not be betrayed into a vow, 
which they will afterwards explain away to the 
priest’s messenger as a mistake, lest God be 
angered with them and destroy the work of their 
hand (Ec 546, ef. Mal 1%). But while on the one 
side the ancient sanctity of the vow was relaxed, the 
more spiritual, as we see from some of the Psalms, 
came to throw all the stress on the element of 
thanksgiving, and the material element sank into 
insignificance, as with other sacrifices (Ps 22° 50*4), 

Yet vows played a great part in later Judaism, 
and Jesus came into conflict with the religionists of 
His time on this question, singling out the law of 
Corban especially as an example of the nullifying 
of the Law by tradition (see CORBAN). St. Paul 
became a Jew to the Jews in this matter (Ac 1818, 
if this refers to him and not to Aquila, and 21-5), 
On these cases, and also on tlie whole question of 
the Nazirite vow, nothing need be added to what 
has been said in the article NAZIRITE, 


LITERATURE.—Nowack, Heb. Arehdol. ii. 168, 169, 263-266 ; 
W. R. Smith, RS2%, 481-485; Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heid.2 
190, 198. For Rabbinical decisions the treatise Nedarim, and 
Edersheim, Jesus the Dlessiah, ii. 17-21. 
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Literature. 

i. LIFE OF JEROME, AND CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER 
WHICH HIS TRANSLATION WAS MADE.—Jecrome, or 
to give him his full name, Eusebius Hieronymus, 
was born at Stridon, on the borders of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, probably about A.D. 340-342.* His 
parents were Christian, and sufficiently wealthy 


* See the discussion on the question in Zéckler, Hieronymus, 
sein Leben u. Wirken, pp. 21-24. 


to give him a good education and to send him 
early to Rome, to study under the celebrated 
g¢rammarian Donatus. From the first, Latin 
literature attracted him, and he especially studied 
Vergil, Terence, and Cicero; he also worked at 
rhetoric under Caius Marius Victorinus,* laid the 
foundation of a good knowledge of Greek, and 
collected a considerable library. Thence he moved 
to Gaul, where, staying at Trier, he began serious 
theological study, which he prosecuted further, on 
settling in Aquileia in 370. Four years later he 
travelled with several friends in the East, and at 
Antioch was attacked by a fever, during which a 
dream niade a deep impression on him, and re- 
sulted in his abandoning all secular studies. He 
dreamt that he was summoned to the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; on being asked who he was he 
replied ‘a Christian,’ but received the stern 
answer, ‘ Mentiris, Ciceronianus es non Chris- 
tianus ; ubi enim thesaurus tuus, ibi et cor tuum’ 
(Zp. xxil. ad Hustochium, 30). Yet this classical 
training and fondness for the best Latin literary 
models proved one of the greatest possible advant- 
ages to Jerome for the work of his life, and through 
him to the whole Christian Church; he had been 
preparing himself unconsciously for making that 
translation of the Bible which was to be the 
Liditio Vulgata, the authorized version for the 
whole of Western Christendom during more than 
a thousand years. 

In search of a life of solitude and asceticism he 
moved the same summer (374) to the desert of 
Chalcis, east of Antioch, where he passed five 
years in strict self-discipline and diligent study, 
a Rabbi who had been converted to Christianity 
teaching him Hebrew. But this period also saw 
the beginning of the correspondence and warm 
friendship with pope Damasus, which afterwards 
led to the request that Jerome would undertake to 
put forward an authoritative Latin version of the 
Scriptures. The correspondence began (Epp. xv., 
xv1., written about 376-378) on doctrinal, but was 
a few years after renewed on biblical questions 
(Lipp. xviil., XiX., XX., XXL, XXXV., XXXVi., written 
during the years 381-384), Jerome giving Damasus 
the information he had desired on such questions 
as the meaning of the word Hosanna, the inter- 
pretation of Gn 4, the reason why Abraham re- 
ceived circumcision as a sign of faith, ete. 

In 379 Jerome moved to Antioch, where he was 
ordained presbyter, and then to Constantinople, 
where he listened to the expositions of Gregory 
Nazianzen (Zipp. 1. 1, 111. 8), and probably con- 
tinued the systematic study of Greek; and in 382 
he returned to Rome. Here he spent nearly three 
years in close connexion with Damasus (Zp. 
exxvil. 7), whose confidence and affection he 
thoroughly enjoyed. He refers with naive self- 
satisfaction to his popularity in Rome at this 
time: ‘Totius in me urbis studia consonabant. 
Omnium pene judicio dignus summo sacerdotio 
decernebar. Beatz memorie Damasus meus sermo 
erat. Dicebar sanctus; dicebar humilis et disertus’ 
(ip. xlv. 3, written on leaving Rome, Aug. 385). 

The inconveniences from which the Western 
Church suffered owing to the absence of one 
authorized Latin version of the Lible, had long 
been felt. ‘Tot exemplaria pene quot codices’ 
was Jerome’s description of the state of things; 
and the confusion caused by a number of inde- 
pendent and anonymous translations of the NT 
was worse confounded by the carelessness of scribes 
and copyists.¢ Whether in private study or in 

* Victorinus was converted to Christianity in old age, and is 
known amongst Patristic writers as Victorinus Afer; Zockler 
(p. 30) doubts whether Jerome studied under him. 


+ This is a point of which Jerome constantly complains ; see 
Ep. xxi. 5, Comm. tn Matt. ii. 5, iii. 3, vi. 16, etc.; also in tho 


| pooks of the OT, Preef. in libr. Chron. tuzta LX X 
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ublic preaching, in controversy with heretics or 
in liturgical use, this ‘Latinorum interpretum 
infinita varietas’* must lave been almost in- 
tolerably confusing to the more cultivated mem- 
bers of the Church, though the common folk felt 
it not, and were angered at any change. Damasus 
therefore initiated a valuable and much-needed 
reform when he commissioned Jerome to under- 
take the preparation of a revised and authoritative 
Latin version of the NT. He could not have 

laced the work in better hands. Jerome’s quali- 

cations were unique : he was fully sensible of the 
urgency and importance of such a revision; he 
was a good Latin scholar, writing a style that was 
both pure and vigorous; he had been studying 
Greek carefully, and had already a fair knowledge 
of Hebrew ; ft 1n later years, when he was truns- 
lating the OT from the original, he had attained a 
thorough knowledge of that language, while long 
residence and travel in the East had given him 
that first-hand acquaintance with the country and 
its customs which must be invaluable to any one 
undertaking a task of this nature. His abilities 
also as a scholar and writer were well known; 
and Damasus must have argued that a version 
proceeding from an authority so eminent, and 
backed by the influence and power of the Roman 
see, could not fail to obtain a wide acceptance. 

Jerome undertook the task proposed to him by 
Damasus, we may well believe somewhat gladly, 
though in the letter to the pope which forms his 
preface to the Gospels, he professed reluctance to 
face so great a task, with the odium and the 
opposition to which he would be exposed from 
those who were used to the older translations. 
His fears were well grounded. Even his ver 
sparing emendations in the Gospels were attacked, 
and he was accused of tampering with our Lord’s 
own words, and denying the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture (fp. xxvii. 1); though, in Aiton, Augustine 
welcomed this part of Jerome’s work.£ It was his 
translation of the OT, however, which brought on 
him the fiercer storm of indignation and opposition 
(see below, p. 876°). 

The exact date of the pope’s commission to 
Jerome is not known: but the first instalment of 
the revised text, consisting of the four Gospels, 
appeared in 383; and this was apparently fol- 
lowed, either the sanie year, or shortly after, by 
the Acts and the rest of the NT. It has indeed 
been doubted whether Jerome ever did revise more 
than the Gospels; the Latin of the other books 
shows very few marks of having been emended by 
him, and there is a rather suspicious absence of 
the prefaces which usually accompany his emended 
translations of the books of the Bible ;§ while the 
preface he affixed to the Gospels promises ‘ quattuor 
tantum Evangelia,’ and Augustine, in his well- 
known letter written in 403,|| speaks with favour 
of Jerome’s translation of the Gospel, not of the 
New Testament. Against this, however, we must 
set the fact that Jerome more than once definitely 
asserts that he revised the whole New Testament, J] 


* Aug. De doctr. christ. ii. 11, The Jews, too, laughed at the 
variations in the Latin versions ; see Jeronie’s Comm. tn Ezech. 
9. XXXVii. (v. 432 in Vallarsi’s edition, Venice, 1766-71). 

t Apel. adv. Ruf. iii. 6 (Vall. ii. 537), ‘Ego philosophus, 
rhetor, grammaticus, dialecticus, hebraus, grecus, latinus, 
trilinguis’; see van Ess, pp. 101, 108. 

3 Ep. civ. 6 (Augustini ad Hieron.). 

8 6.0. Pref. in iby, Job ex Greco, ‘Igitur et vos et unum- 
quemque lectorem solita prefatione commoneo’; Pref. in lity. 
Sener twuata LX_X, ‘unde consueta prefatione commoneo,’ 
etc. 
|) Bp. civ. ὁ (Augustint ad Hieron.), ‘Proinde non parvas 
Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo, quo Evangelium ex Greco 
interpretatus es.’ 

| &p. Ixxi. 5, ‘Novum Testamentum Grece reddidi auctori- 
tati,’ cf. De vir. illustr, cxxxv.; Ep. cxii. 20 (ad Augustinum), 
“Et si me ut dicis, in Novi Testamenti emendatione suscipis,’ 
#tc., which looks like a correction of Augustine’s ‘ Evangelium 
ex Greco interpretatus es,’ 


and even mentions passages in the Epistles where 
his own version differs from the Old Latin.* It 
seems hardly possible to doubt, therefore, that 
he did revise the whole of the New Testament, 
though no doubt the revision was much more 
hurried and perfunctory after the Gospels were 
off his hands ; + such readings, however, in the Acts 
as 82 curaverunt for comportaverunt of the OL, 11 
ordinem for per ordinem, 16% laudabant dewm for 
hymnum dicebant (canebant) deo, 16° dimittite for 
dinutte, are obvious instances of Hieronymian cor- 
rection, sometimes against all known Gr. MSS (see 
below, p. 882). 

At the same time, apparently, Jerome made his 
first revision of the Old Latin Psalter; it was 
simply emended from the Greek of the LXX, and 
the translation was altered only where the sense 
absolutely demanded it.t This revision was called 
the Loman Psalter, in opposition to the Psalterrum 
Vetus, and was in use in the Churches in Rome and 
Italy till the pontificate of Pius v. (1566-1572), 
who introduced the Gallican Psalter (see below) 
generally, though the Roman was still retained in 
three Churches in Italy.§ Towards the end of 384 
pope Damasus died; and in the August of the 
following year (385) Jerome left Rome for Pales- 
tine. There he and his companions studied the 
topography, scenery, and cities of the Holy 
Land ;|| and after a journey to Egypt returned 
thither again to settle at Bethlellem, where (389) 
the two conventual buildings were founded, over 
one of which—that for monks—Jerome was for so 
long to preside, while over the other—that for 
nuns—Paula, the devout widow who had been his 
companion in travel, ruled; and was succeeded, 
on her death, in 404, by her daughter Eustochium. 

Meanwhile, Jerome’s Biblical studies had not 
slackened. ‘The oman Psalter had been so 
rapidly multiplied and so carelessly copied, that 
its text was soon in as bad a state as the Old 
Latin;{ and in answer to the requests of Paula 
and Eustochium he undertook a second revision, 
correcting in addition the Greek text from the 
other Greek versions, and making use of Origen’s 
critical signs: a passage between an obelus and 
two points was to be understood as present in the 
LXX but absent from the Hebrew ; that between an 
asterisk and two points was lacking in the LXX, 
and had been supplied not directly from the He- 
brew, but from the Greek version of Theodotion.** 
This version is known as the Gallican Psalter, as it 
early obtained wide popularity in Gaul, probably 
through the influence of Gregory of Tours,tt and 
ultimately became the current version in the Latin 
Church; the exact date of its publication is not 
known, but it was probably about A.D. 387. 


Ἄρη, Ep. xxvii., where he quotes from Ro 1211.12, 1 Ti 
116 619, 

+ See especially on this point Vallarsi’s preface to vol. x. of 
Jerome’s works, pp. xix-xxi; and also Bp. J. Wordsworth in 
Studia Biblica, vol. i. p. 128. 

t Pref. in libr. Psalmorum (Vall. x. 106), ‘Psalterftum 
Roma dudum positus emendaram, et juxta LXX interpretes, 
licet cursim, magna illud ex parte correxeram.’ 

§ Hody, p. 383, ‘in una Roma Vatieana ecclesia, et extra 
urbem in Afediolanensi et in ecc. S. Marct, Venetiis’; it is still 
used in 5. Peter’s at Rome, and at Milan; and also partly 
retained in the Roman Missal, and in one place in the Breviary 
in the Invitatory psalm 95 (94) ; see Kaulen, p. 160, 

| The advantages of such study for the purposes of trans- 
lation he insists on in the Pref. in libr. Paralip, wata DXA. 

4 Pref. in libr. Psalm. (x. 106), ‘Quod quia rursum videtis 
- » .« scriptorum vitio depravatum, plusque antiquum errorem, 
quam novam emendationem. valere.’ 

** Id,‘ Ubicumque viderit virgulam precedentem (+), ab ea 
usque ad duo puncta(:) que impressimus, sciat in LXX trans- 
latoribus plus haberi. Ubi autem stelle (*) similitudinem per- 
spexerit, de Hebrais voluminibus additum noverit, eque usque 
ad duo puncta, juxta Theodotionis dumtaxat editionem, qui 
simplicitate sermonis a LXX interpretibus non discordat.’ The 
virquia of course= the obelus, and the stedda=the asterisk. | 

tt te. at the end of the 6th cent.; see Walafrid Strabus in 
Hody, p. 382. 
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Jerome was also perfecting himself in the know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and was studying under a Jew, 
who, in fear of being persecuted by his country- 
men, used to visit him at night, like a second 
Nicodemus (Zp. Ixxxiv. 4). He also published new 
translations of other books of the OT from the 
LXX, but as to both the extent and date of this 
revision there is a considerable amount of un- 
certainty. Job was certainly revised soon after 
the Psalter, and in the same way, and published 
with a preface to Paula and Eustochium ;* and 
these two books alone of all Jerome’s revisions 
iwuxta LXX have come down tous. We also know 
that he similarly revised Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, and Chronicles, for the prefaces to 
these books remain though the books themselves 
are lost.t Elsewhere he speaks generally of having 
revised ‘the Septuagint’ (1.6. the Latin translation 
of it), and ‘the Canonical Books,’ which certainly 
suggests that all the O'T underwent this revision (c. 
Ruf. ii. 24, ‘Egone contra LXX interpretes aliquid 
sum locutus, quos ante annos plurimos diligen- 
tissime emendatos mec linguz studiosis dedi?’; cf. 
111. 25; Hy. Ixxi. 5; Hp. exii. 19, ‘Quod autem in 
aliis queeris epistolis, cur prior mea in libris Canonicis 
interpretatio asteriscos habeat et virgulas przeno- 
tatas’). Two objections have been felt against 
this supposition. (1) The absence of prefaces to 
the other books, and of any reference to a previous 
translation in the prefaces which he affixed to those 
books when he translated them from the Hebrew; 
whereas rather pointed references occur in the 
case of Chronicles, Job, ete.t (2) The enormous 
amount of labour that such a work must have in- 
yolved, when compressed into a very few years 
(for by 391 he was already engaged on the transla- 
tion from the Hebrew),—years, too, that were deeply 
occupied with other business. The second objection 
need not detain us long. Jerome was an extra- 
ordinarily rapid worker: Proverbs, Eeclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs were translated from the He- 
brew in three days, as he was recovering from a 
severe illness (Pref. in libr. Salomonis) ; Tobit was 
translated in a single day (Pref. in Tobiam); one 
‘lucubratiuncula’ sufficed for Judith (Pref. in libr. 
Judith); when writing his commentary on tle 
Ephesians he would sometimes finish a thousand 
lines in a day.§ ‘The first objection is similar to 
that felt against the revision of the later books 
of the New Testament (see above, p. 874); and 
though there is again something suspicious in the 
absence of his wonted prefaces, we can hardly press 
such negative arguments against positive asser- 
tions, which, if they mean anything at all, mean 
that he revised the whole of the OT from the LXX: 
thus in the Pref. in libr. Salomonis iuxta DX X 
he states that he did not correct the books of Wis- 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, ‘tantummodo Canonicas 
scripturas vobis emendare desiderans’; which 
language certainly implies that he did correct all 
the other books. Their total disappearance is 
easily accounted for if the postscript to his Zp. 
cxxxiv, to Augustine|| (written A.D. 416) be 


* See vol. x. 49-100 (the references are always to Vallarsi’s 
ed. of Jerome’s works); the passages added either from the 
LXX or from the Hebrew through Theodotion’s version were 
marked in the saine way as in the Psalms, 

t Pref. in br. Satom. tuata DX (x. 488 1.), ‘Tres libros 
Salomonis, id est, Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, Canticum Canticorum, 
veteri LXX interpretum auctoritati reddidi’; see also Pref. in 
libr. Paralip. tuxta LXX (p. 431); the passages added from 
LXX or Heb. were also marked as in the Psalms, 

τ Pref.inlibr. Paral. x. 1408), ‘Ceterum memini editionem 
LXX translatorum olim de Grwco emendatam tribuisse me 
nostris’; 12 Job, ‘Utraque editio, et LAX apud Grzecos, et mea 
juxta Hebreos, in Latinum meo labore translata est’ (ix. 1101); 
in libros Salomonis, ‘Si cui sane LXX interpretum magis editio 
placet, habet eam a nobis olim emendatam’ (ix. 1296). 

§ Pref. ad libr. 11. Comment. in Eph. (vii. 586). 

ll ‘Grandem Latini sermonis in ista provincia notariorum 
patimur penuriam ; et idcirco preceptis tuis parere non possu- 


genuine 3 for there he complains that the greater 
part of this work had been stolen from him. 

While engaged on this work, however, the bad 
state of the LXX text became more and more 
apparent to him, and he was convinced that for 
a satisfactory Latin version of the OT recourse 
must be had to the original Hebrew (Pref. in libr. 
Paralip. ex Hebr. vol. ix. 1405); the need of such 
a translation became additionally urgent in contro- 
versy with Jews, who, when confronted with texts 
from the LXX, would naturally refuse to acknow- 
ledge the accuracy of the quotation, and would assert 
that it did not represent the sense of the original,* 
while many of his friends, who felt the need of 
a new translation and knew that Jerome was the 
man best fitted for the task, urged him repeatedly 
to undertake it. It was indeed, as we learn from 
his prefaces, in answer to their requests, that he 
translated this or that book and sent them copies ; 
and so the great work of his life was not prose- 
cuted as a whole and according to a fixed plan, but 
bit by bit, and for the satisfaction of single and in- 
dependent inquirers. 

About 15 years—from 390 to 405 t—were spent 
on the new translation. Jerome began his work 
with the books of Samuel and Kings, which he 
published with the famous Prologus Galeatus or 
‘preface with the helmet’—armed against oppo- 
nents ; this preface, however, is really an intro- 
duction to the whole OT, and shows that even thus 
early he must have conceived some idea of trans- 
lating all the books. Next came Psalms, the 
Prophets, and Job; and in 394-896 the books of 
Esdras and Chronicles; then his work was inter- 
rupted by a long illness. In 398 he resumed lis 
labours, and translated Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Song of Songs; and the Octateuch (in which Esther 
was included) now alone remained of the Canonical 
books. First the Pentateuch was published, though 
the precise date is uncertain ; then soon after the 
death of Paula, in 404, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 
Esther ; later, the apocryphal parts of Daniel and 
Esther, and the books o Tobit and Judith, which 
were translated from the Chaldee: and so at length 
the work was completed. Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
and probably Maccabees were left unrevised, and 
Baruch he passed over. 


Jerome’s translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew never 
became popular, excellent though it is; the hold on the public 
mind of the more familiar version was too strong to be loosened, 
and it is the Gallican Psalter which appears in an ordinary 
Vulgate Bible. A convenient edition of the version from the 
Hebrew has been published by P. de Lagarde, Psalterium juxta 
Hebrwos Hieronymi, Lipsiw, 1874. 

For the date at which Job and the Prophets were completed, 
see Hp, xlix. 4ad Pammachruin; this was written towards the 
end of 3933; he writes, ‘Libros sedecim Prophetarum, quos in 
Latinum de Hebreo sermone verti, si legeris et delectari te hoc 
opere comperero, provocabis nos etiam cxtera clausa armario 
non tenere. Transtuli nuper Job in linguam nostram.’ 

The preface to the books of Hsdras was probably written 
about 394, as in it he refers to the discussion of several points 
‘que latiori operi reservamus’; this larger work which he wag 
about to publish is certainly the δ». lvii. ad Pammachium (de 
optimoe genere interpretandi), which appeared in the latter part 
of 395. The third and fourth books of Esdras he refused to 
edit: ‘nec quemquam moveat quod unus a nobis editus liber 


mus, maxime in editione LXX, que asteriscis verubusque dis- 
tincta est. Pleraque enim prioris laboris fraude cujusdam 
amisimus’; but this postscript is omitted by one MS and by 
several editors; see Vall. i. 1043-44. 

* Pref. in Psaltertum ex Hebr. (ix. 1155f.), ‘Quia igitur 
nuper cum Hebro disputans, quedam pro Domino Salva- 
tore de Psalmis testimonia protulisti volensque ille te illudere, 
per sermones pene singulos asserebat, non ita haberi in 
Hebrwo’; see also Pref. in libr. Paratip., in Isatam, ete.; 
yet when in Africa they were appealed to as to whether Jerome’s 
hedera or the traditional eucurviia was the right translation in 
Jon 45, they defended the translation of the LAX and Old Latin, 
see Hp. civ. 56 (Augustini ad Hieron.); later, the Jews bore 
witness to the accuracy of Jerome’s.work, see Aug. De Civ. Dei, 
lib. xviii. c. 43 5 van Ess, p. 117. 

+See Kaulen, p. 168f.; Westcott, art. ‘Vulgate’ in Smith’s 
DB, p. 1700f.; the latter’s dating of the appearance of the 
several books seems preferable to Kaulen's, 
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est ; nec apocryphorum tertti et quarti somniis delectetur ; quia 
et apud Hebraos Ezrae Neemizque sermones in unum volumen 
coarctantur; et que non habentur apud illos nec de viginti 
quattuor senibus sunt, procul abjicienda’ ; the 4th book is found 
only in the Latin version. In this same preface to Esdras, 
Jerome complains of his opponents for attacking his work while 
they secretly make use of his translation, and he begs his friends 
Domnio and Rogatianus not to let his translation be publicly 
known ; they are to read it privately, or, at the most, only let a 
few friends see it. See vol. ix. 1524, 

Chronicles was probably finished in 396, for in the preface 
he eoinatiee, ‘Scripsi nuper librum de optimo genere interpre- 
tandi.’ 

The Prefatio tn libros Salomonis contains a reference to his 
illness: ‘longa wgrotatione fractus, ne penitus hoe anno 
reticerem et apud vos mutus essem, tridui opus nomini vestro 
consecravi.’ Cf. Epp. Ixxi. 5, xxiii. 10, both written in 398, in 
which he refers to the same illness apparently, and in almost 
the same terms— ‘longo tentus incommodo,’ ‘post longam 
egrotationem.’ 

The Octateuch must have been in hand about the same time, 
for he refers to it in Hyp. lxxi. 5, ‘Canonem Hebraic veritatis, 
excepto Octateucho quem nunc in manibus habeo, pueris tuis 
et notariis dedi describendum.’ Genesis at any rate was pub- 
lished before 402, as Jerome quotes the preface to it in his 
apology against Ruffinus (ti. 25), which cannot be later than that 
date. The other four books of the Pentateuch probably 
appeared later, as when Jerome wrote his preface to Genesis 
he had not finished them: ‘nunc te precor, Desideri carissime, 
ut quia tantum opus (ὦ.6. Pentateuchum) me subire fecisti, et a 
Genesi exordium capere, orationibus juves, quo possim eodem 
spiritu quo scripti sunt libri, in latinum eos transferre ser- 
monem.,’ 

Joshua, Judges, and Ruth are numbered with Esther as books 
he was just publishing, ‘post sancte Paule dormitionem’ in 
the Preefatio in Josue. 

For Zobit and Judith see the prefaces to those books; Jerome 
was not himself acquainted with Chaldee, but he obtained the 
help of ascholar who translated the Chaldee into Hebrew, 
which Jerome in turn translated into Latin. 

For his refusal to translate afresh Wisdom and Eeclesiasticus 
see the Pref. in libr. Sal. σία LXX +: ‘Porro in eo libro quia 
plerisque Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur, et in Ecclesiastico, 
quem esse Jesu filii Sirach nullus ignorat, calamo temperavi, 
tantummodo Canonicas Scripturas vobis emendare desiderans’ ; 
though this was written before he began the translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew, he does not seem to have changed his 
mind afterwards. With regard to the Maccabees, however, the 
evidence is conflicting. He nowhere mentions translating the 
books himself, and his language quoted above certainly suggests 
that he had no intention of doing so in 387; in the Prologus 
Galeatus (390-91) he passes them by with a short notice: 
‘Machabeorum primum librum Hebraicum reperi; secundus 
Grecus est quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari potest.’ Yet, 
as M. Berger pointed out to the present writer, there are fairly 
numerous remains of an Old Latin version of the Macc. other 
than that which appears in the Vulgate Bible; and these differ 
so much that the latter must be regarded as a new recension if 
not an independent translation; see the parallel versions in 
Sabatier (Bibl. Sacer. Lat. versiones, vol. ii.). Sabatier himself (pp. 
1013, 1014) allows that Jerome may have corrected the older 
version, though he hardly thinks he actually retranslated it. 

For his treatment of Baruch see the Pref. in Jerem. : ‘ Librum 
Baruch... qui apud Hebrewos nec legitur nec habetur prater- 
misimus,’ 

It may be worth while to arrange the books of the Bible in 
the chronological order of their revision and retranslation, as 
given us in the above investigation. 


New Testament. 


383 .4.D. The four Gospels. 

384-885. Rest of the New Testament. 
First revision of Psalter. 

383-884. Psalterium Romanum. 


Revision of Old Testament from the Septuagint. 


387 (probably). Psalterium Gallicanum. 

387 or somewhat later. Job, followed by Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Songs, Chronicles. 

388-391. 


Rest of the Canonical books (probably). 
Retranslation of Old Testament from the Hebrew. 
390 or 391. Books of Samuel and Kings. 


392-393, Psalms, Prophets, Job. 

394, Esdras. 

396. Chronicles, 

398. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs. 

401? Genesis, followed by Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 

405. Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Esther. 


Tobit, Judith, and apocryphal parts of Daniel and 

Esther. 
We have said that it was at the wish of friends 
that most of the translations were undertaken ;* 
* e.g. the Pentateuch was translated at the wish of Desiderius : 


Chronicles for Chromatius, the books of Esdras for Domnio and 
Rogatianus, Esther for Paula and Eustochium. 


yet Jerome’s friends, who could realize present 
needs and foresee future advantages, were a small 
circle; the vast body of clergy and laity were satis- 
fied with the existing versions; and the mutter- 
ings of suspicion which were aroused by the 
emended version of the NT were as nothing com- 
pared with the storm of indignation and opposition 
which the translation of the OT from the Hebrew 
brought on Jerome’s head.* No doubt several 
causes had to do with this result; Jerome’s own 
hot temper, and the terribly ready and powerful 
tongue he could use whenever duty seemed to urge 
him to speak, had gained him many enemics; the 
fame of his learning may have made other scholars 
jealous and critical; but the great stumbling- 
block was that he should have gone behind the 
Septuagint version, and made a translation which 
took no account of it, and even set itself up as an 
independent rival. The popular legends as to the 
miraculous agreement of the seventy translators 
had no doubt surrounded the Greek version with a 
halo of sanctity, and its frequent use by the NT 
writers in quotation would help to place it, as 
regards inspiration, on a level with the original 
Hebrew ; and no charge seems to have been more 
constantly hurled at Jerome than that of presump- 
tion, unlawful innovation, sacrilege, in daring to 
put aside the LXX version. Even Augustine held 
the LXX to be equally inspired with the original 
Hebrew,t and deprecated any new translation, 
though mainly from fear of the offence it would 
cause to the weaker brethren.= A story became 
current that a certain African bishop had adopted 
the new version for public use in his Church; in 
the book of Jonah, Jerome had employed the word 
hedera for the gourd under which the prophet 
rested, instead of the cucurbita of the earlier Latin 
versions; the introduction of this new translation 
in a familiar passage of Scripture caused such 
excitement and tumult in the Church that the 
bishop was nearly left without a flock.§ This 
incident, whether real or fictitious, would serve 
as a very fair specimen of the hostility which a new 
translation of Scripture was sure to encounter ; 
and it would take several generations for such 
opposition to die out; and certainly Jerome’s 
method of meeting it, as exemplified in his letters 
to Augustine, was the reverse of conciliatory. In 
the prefaces to the various books of the OT Jerome 
defended himself with great warmth from the 
charges brought against him. Overand over again 
he maintained that he did not intend to cast a slur 
upon the LXX translation,|| and that he was only 
endeavouring to render the Hebrew as faithfully 
as possible, and to make passages clear which in 
the LXX and the Old Latin were obscure. ‘The 
objection that the LXX must be inspired and 
perfect because the apostles and NT writers quoted 
the OT in that version, he met by bringing forward 
five quotations (Mt 215..38. Jn 19°”, 1. Co 2°, Jn 738), 
which could not have been taken from the LXX, 


* Jerome’s former friend Ruffinus was one of his fiercest 
opponents, . : ΜΝ : 

+ Aug. De Civ. Dei, xviii. 43: ‘Spiritus enim qui in prophetis 
erat, quando illa dixerunt, idem ipse erat in LXX viris, quando 
illa interpretati sunt’; see also the passages in van Kss, Ὁ. 911. 

t Ep. lvi. (Augustini ad Hieronymum) written in 3945 this 
letter, however, never reached Jerome ; Ep. civ. from Augustine, 
written 403; and Ep. exvi. 35, written 405: ia the last letter 
Aug. explains that he had refused to allow Jerome’s version to 
be publicly read in Church—‘ne ... magno scandalo per- 
turbemus plebes Christi.’ 7" ; ᾿ 

§ See Ep. civ. (Augustini ad Hieron.) and exii. 22 (Hieronymi 
ad Aug.); Thierry, Saint Jérdme, livre xi. (4th ed. pp. 447, 448) 
suggests that the incident never really occurred, but was 
invented probably to throw ridicule on Jerome’s work; yet 
both Jerome and Augustine speak of it as if it were a fact. 

|| His apology in the Prologus Galeatus—‘ obsecro te lector 
ne laborem meum reprehensionem existimes antiquorum... 
Quamquam mihi omnino conscius non sim mutasse me quidpiam 
de hebraica veritate’—is repeated in different words in almost 
every preface. 
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as the reading varied in every case; they must then 
have been taken direct from the Hebrew, and he 
was justified in giving this source of our Lord’s, or 
the apostle’s, words to the Church in an intelligible 
translation (Pref. in l. Paral. ix. 1408). Indeed he 
maintained against Rufiinus that the apostles used 
the LXX in quotation only where it agreed with 
the Hebrew, and that where the two varied they 
quoted from the original.* But in spite of this he 
always professed the highest respect for the Septua- 
gint version, 

Gradually the conflict calmed down ; the general 
acceptance of the new version could only be a 
matter of time; it was a clear case of the fittest 
surviving. Augustine was ultimately seen to 
praise it ; in the Gospels he apparently used it ;T 
the Spanish Church adopted it for public use; 
Sophronius, the friend and fellow-monk of Jerome, 
retranslated the Psalms and Prophets from Jerome’s 
version into Greek ; and when Jerome was ending 
his stormy life at Bethlehem in 420, the attacks or 
criticisms of his opponents were no longer heard, 
or, if heard, no longer attended to.t 

ii, HistoRY OF THE TRANSLATION AFTER 
JEROME’S DEATH.—The reception of the new trans- 
lation was, however, uneven ; some Churches clung 
more than others to the old version, and sometimes 
Jerome’s version would be adopted in one part of 
the Bible, while the Old Latin would be retained 
in another. Thus the proceedings recorded in the 
Acta contra Felwem of Augustine show that at 
Hippo in the year A.D. 404 the Gospels were quoted 
in Jerome’s version, the Acts of the Apostles in 
the Old Latin.§ 

Africa and Britain, both separated by the sea 
from the main body of the Western Church, clung 
more steadfastly to the older version, though even 
here the adhesion was a modified one, and the later 
African texts, such as m, and A of the Acts and 
Epistles (see LATIN VERSIONS), show the influence 
of the Vulgate upon them. In Italy and in other 
parts of the Western Chureh generations would 
soon arise to whom the Old Latin could not be 
bound by especial ties of use or affection, while by 
converts the best translation would naturally be 
that which was most welcomed and most used. 
The clergy and educated Christians in Rome would 
be likely to prefer a revision which was begun at 
the instigation of a pope, and the Latin of which 
would be more congenial than the ruder dialect of 
the earlier versions. Augustine’s recommendation 
of the versio [tala (by which, Burkitt maintains, 
he meant Jerome’s revision ; see The Old Latin and 
the Itala, pp. 54, 60f., and art. LATIN VERSIONS) 
—‘est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sen- 
tentiz ’—was quoted, apparently as a well-known 
formula, of the Vulgate; Isidore of Seville (6th 
cent.) uses almost the exact words; and Walafrid 
Strabus (lst half of 9th) follows Isidore, and says, 
‘hac translatione nune ubique utitur tota Romana 
ecclesia, licet non in omnibus libris, et ipsius 
translatio merito ceteris antefertur, quia est ver- 
borum tenacior, et perspicuitate sententiz clarior’ 
(see Hody, p. 413). 

In the 5th cent. the Vulgate was adopted by Vin- 
cent of Lerins, faustus of Riez,and Prosper of Aqui- 
taine; Eucherius of Lyons and Avitus of Vienne 
used it largely though not exclusively.|| In the 
6th cent. its use seems becoming almost universal 
amongst scholars, except in Africa, where Facundus 
and Junilius still preserve many Old Latin read- 


* Contra Ruf. lib. ii, (Vall. ii. 629); cf. Hp. Ivii. 11. 

fé.g.in the De consensu Hvangelist.; see Burkitt, The Old 
Latin and the Itala, Ὁ. 57 f. 

{ Kaulen, p. 188. 

§ See Burkitt, The Old Latin and the Ποῖα, p. 57 f. 
_ | See Westcott, p. 1702; Kaulen, p. 197f.; Berger, pp. 2-43 
in the 6th cent. in Gaul most of the books of the OT are quoted 
from Jerome, while for the NT the Old Latin holds its own. 


ings; and towards the end of the century pope 
Gregory the Great (Pref. in Job ad Leandrum= 
Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxv. p. 516) could say, ‘Novam 
vero translationem dissero, sed cum probationis 
causa exigit nune novam nune veterem per testi- 
monia assumo ; ut quia sedes apostolica, cui auctore 
Deo presideo, utraque utitur, mei quoque labor 
studii ex utraque fulciatur’ ; compare in Jod, |. xx. 
6. 32, where he declares his personal preference for 
the new translation. It does not, however, follow 
from this that this version now became tlie oflicial 
version in Rome, but only that, in the judgment of 
the head of the Roman Church, if was raised to 
an equal rank with the old (see van Ess, p. 137). 

Yet we should be mistaken if we measured the 
disappearance of the older versions simply by the 
quotations in ecclesiastical writers ; the evidence 
of MSS of the Sacred Books, of Lectionaries, quo- 
tations and lessons in service books, οἷο, must 
also be taken into account; and these show us 
that these versions died very hard; sometimes in 
entire books of the Bible, sometimes in marginal 
notes, conflate readings, and ‘mixed’ texts, some- 
times in short lections, in antiphons and responses, 
they lasted far on into the Middle Ages. Thus 
the St. Germain MS (see p. 888) of the 9th cent. 
has an Old Latin text in Tobit, Judith, and St. 
Matthew ; in the other books of the Bible which 
survive it is Vulgate, though strongly mixed with 
Old Latin readings ; the Codex Colbertinus (c) of 
the New Testament (12th or 13th cent., see p. 888) 
has the Gospels in an Old Latin text, the rest 
Vulgate; the interesting Perpignan MS (13th 
cent., see p. 888) has Ac 1}-157 and 2816 ad fin. in an 
Old Latin text, the rest Vulgate with a very slight 
amount of mixture from the Old Latin; the North 
British and Irish MSS (such as those described p. 
887) preserve a good Vulgate text interspersed with 
Old Latin interpolations and conflations, which 
with a little practice can be easily eliminated from 
the main body of the text. The NT suffered from 
this mixture far more than the OT; for, being a 
revision instead of a new translation, it resembled 
the earlier versions more closely; and it was 
more familiar to the members of the Church. 
‘L’Ancien Testament au contraire,’ says M. 
Berger (p. 3), ‘n’a réellement été révélé aux peuples 
latins qne par Saint Jéréme’: yet even the text 
of the OT would suffer from the very natural con- 
fusion that would come between his translation 
from the Hebrew and his earlier version from the 
LXX. In addition to this conscious preservation 
of the Old Latin in many Vulgate MSS, the text 
of Jerome’s translation was exposed in after-years 
to the same dangers as existed in his own day, and 
which are inseparable from the transmission and 
multiplication of books by hand. The careless- 
ness of copyists, their tendency to introduce 
matter from parallel passages, unconscious remin- 
iscence of older renderings, oceasional alteration 
for dogmatic purposes,—all these in the course of 
centuries tended to produce a style of text very far 
removed from the original purity in which it left 
its editor’s hands. 


On this point the writer ventures to quote from the preface 
(p. viii) of the late M. Berger’s Histoire de la Vulgate, etc., a 
book to which he cannot sufliciently express his obligations— 
‘Les doctrines les plus chéres aux théologiens du moyen 4ge 
exercent toutes leur influence sur le texte de la Bible. Ici c’est 
le dogme de la Trinité, que l’on veut trouver formulé en toutes 
lettres dans la Bible, et que l'on affirme par la fameuse inter- 
polation du passage ‘‘des trois témoins.” C’est la foi en la 
divinité de Jésus-Christ qui s’exprime en un grand nombre de 
falsifications de détail, toujours au détriment de son humanite, 
C'est, dans le troisitme chapitre de la Genése, un changement 
d’une seule lettre qui met ‘‘la Femme” ἃ la place de “la 
Postérité de la femme.” Dans le second livre des Machabées, 
une série de modifications successives transforment ingensible- 
ment le passage classique de la doctrine de la pritre pour les 
morts ; lou¢e simplement dans le texte original, la peliee pour 
les morts arrive, dans les textes de basse ¢poque, ἃ étre préchée 
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en termes exprés. Dans le quatriéme livre d’Esdras, un passage 
qui parait contraire a la pritre pour les trépassés est, sans plus, 
arraché de la Bible avec la page qui Ie porte, et cet exemplaire 
mutilé est, par une singuliére rencontre, presque le seul qui ait 
jamais été copié.’ For the passage in the Maccabees see the 
note to p. 23 of M. Berger’s book ; for the fourth book of Esdras 
seo R. L. Bensly, The. Missing Fragment of the 4th Book of 
Hzra, Oamb. 1875, or Speaker's Commentary, Apocrypha, m 
loc.; or M. R. James, The 4th Book of Ezra, Camb. 1895. 


Cassiodorius, indeed, is a witness that even by 
the middle of the 6th cent. the text of Jerome’s 
version had become corrupted, and that he did his 
best to revise it; but as to the extent both of the 
corruption and of the revision we are in the dark. 
He speaks at some length on the subject in the 
De institutione Divinarum litterarum (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. xx. p. 1105f.), which he composed for the 
instruction of his younger brethren in the mon- 
astery at Vivarium, apparently about the year 
A.D. 544 ; he expresses himself anxious that they 
should study their Bibles in codicibus emendatis, 
tells them that his nine codices, containing all the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, were 
revised by him ‘sub collatione priscorum codicum,’ 
that Jerome’s arrangement of the Prophets into 
cola and commata had been adopted by him for 
the rest of the Bible, and that he left them a 
Greek pandect, or whole Bible, by which, accord- 
ing to Jerome’s exaniple, they might correct the 
errors in their Latin translation. But he gives us 
no list of current errors or of his own correc- 
tions; and all trace of his carefully corrected 
codices has disappeared. With, however, perhaps 
one exception: the magnificent Codex Amiatinus 
of the Bible, though it is of the 8th cent., resem- 
bles Cassiodorius’ Bible not only in being divided 
into cola and commata throughout, but also in 
possessing a quaternion of introductory matter 
(possibly of earlier date than the rest of the MS) 
which strongly resembles chs. xii.-xiv. of the De 
wmstitutione ; three lists of the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture occur in each, and the resemblance is of that 
puzzling nature which stops well short of direct 
copying and yet suggests very close affinity; all 
the closer because Cassiodorius tells us that his 
third division of the books was written ‘ inter 
alias (divisiones) in codice grandiore.’ It may be, 
therefore, that in the first eight leaves of the 
Codex Amiatinus we actually possess part of Cas- 
siodorius’ codex grandior ; though it is more likely 
that we possess a not very faithful copy of it.* 

Large numbers of Italian texts must have been 
brought to Britain in and after the mission of 
Augustine, if not earlier; and in the late 7th and 
8th cents. the monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow were, we know, enriched with copies of the 
Bible (Pandectes or Bibliothcce as they were called) 
and other MSS obtained from Italy by the exer- 
tions of Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid ; from them 
such MSS as the Codex Amiatinus and the Lindis- 
farne Gospels were copied. The type of text thus 
obtained would soon penetrate to Ireland, though 
as it was perpetuated in the local scriptoria it 
would gradually become tinged with some of the 
peculiarities of the traditional Old Latin versions. 

But the Bible the Irish thus received from Rome 
their missionaries carried back in the following 
centuries to continental Europe, to Gaul, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. The Codex Amiatinus was 
itself sent to Rome by Ceolfrid as an offering to 
the shrine of St. Peter. Irish and British monks 
again settled in foreign monasteries and copied the 
Seriptures there (cf. Bede, Hist. Keel. iii. 8); and 
thus the text which had been first modified by 
British characteristics, was further modified by 


* See P. Corssen, ‘Die Bibeln des Cassiodorius und der Codex 
Amiatinus,’ in the Jakrbicher f. prot. Theologie, Leipz. 1883; 
and H. J. White, ‘The Codex Amiatinus and its Birthplace,’ in 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastiea, vol. ii, p. 287 1. 


the texts of the countries into which it was now 
brought. We owe to this cause the large number 
of MSS, mainly of the 9th cent., which were 
copied in Gaul and Switzerland by Irish scribes, 
and present a strange mixture of Irish and Con- 
tinental types, both in text and handwriting. 

Meanwhile in Spain a different family of MSS 
was growing up. Separated off from the rest of 
Europe, Spain, like Ireland, clung to old traditions 
and habits; and the Old Latin text preserved in 
the quotations in Priscillian* lives on in the 
Spanish Vulgate Bibles. But the Spanish scribes 
were fonder of interpolations, and of enriching 
their MSS with marginal notes, and even legendary 
additions, than the Irish ; with the consequence, 
that while the Irish scribes preserved on the whole 
a pure type of text—yet mainly in the Gospels, 
for they rarely copied whole Bibles—the Spanish 
perpetuated one which was corrupt, and of slight 
critical value. And as from the north and west 
the Irish texts moved into France with the mis- 
sionaries, so from the south the Spanish texts 
gradually crept in over the Pyrenees, and thus 
Hrance became the meeting ground of the two 
opposed types. 

The close of the 8th cent. witnessed two recen- 
sions of the Vulgate, which, so far as we can see, 
were founded on these British and Spanish MSS 
respectively; and, as may be expected, France was 
the country in which these recensions were made. 

Charles the Great took a keen interest in the 
sacred text and its purity; he was anxious to 
obtain a uniform standard Bible for Church use, 
in simple and intelligible Latin, without sole- 
cisms.t He accordingly, in the year 797, commis- 
sioned our own countryman Alcuin, who was then 
abbot of St. Martin at Tours, to prepare an 
emended edition of the Scriptures. Alcuin was 
familar with Northumbrian MSS from his youth ; 
he himself was of Northumbrian parentage, and 
had been educated at York, and it was to that 
city that he sent for MSS to help him in the per- 
formance of his task.t As this task was simply 
to correct the Biblical text by the aid of the best 
Latin MSS available, without regard to the Greek, 
we may regard it as fortunate indeed that Aleuin’s 
birth and education should have made him natur- 
ally consult just the libraries where the purest 
texts were preserved. By Christmas A.D. 801 the 
task was completed, and Alcuin was enabled to 
present Charles with a copy of the emended Bible. 
Of existing Vulgate MSS, the famous Codex 
Vallicellianus is supposed to most nearly repre- 
sent Alcuin’s text (sce p. 889). 

Simultaneously with this, Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans (787-821), was undertaking a revision, 
though on different lines. Theodulf was a Visi- 
goth, and was born near Narbonne, and the 
Spanish traditions would therefore be familiar and 
dear to him; yet he did not simply collect and 
register Spanish readings. He apparently knew 
and studied the MSS current in Languedoc and 
the south of France ;§ and, collecting together all 
the texts he knew of, he worked with a consider- 
able amount of prudence, marking the passages he 
considered suspicious, and honestly endeavouring 
to arrive at a pure text. Yet his work was un- 
even ; and his habit of inscribing in the margin of 
his Dible the variant readings he had collected, 
had the unfortunate result of introducing into 


* Ed. Schepps, Corpus Script. eccl. Lat. xviii., Vienna, 1889 ; 
see also Berger, p. 8. > 

+ See the Capitularies in Pertz, Mon. Germ., tom. ili. Deges, 
tom i. pp. 44, 65. . A 

t See Zp, Ixxviii. in Jaffé, Bibliotheca _rer. Germ., tom. vi. 
(i.e. Monum. Aleuiniana) p. 346; also Ep. lxxii. Ὁ. 331; cf. 


| Scrivener-Miller, Zntroduction (4th ed.), ii. p. 59 


§ Berger, pp. xiv and 145 f., to whom the "present writer 
owes the greater part of this section. 
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France a whole congeries of corrupt readings from 
Spain. The best specimen of his revision is the 
exquisite Bible at Paris numbered Lat. 9380 in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Theodulf’s work had a 
ditierent fate from Alcuin’s; it was the private 
enterprise of a scholar, not a public work under- 
taken for public utility at the instance of a 
monarch ; and so its influence on the history of 
the text was (fortunately) slight, whereas Alcuin’s 
was great. 

The very favour and reputation which the 
Alcuinian recension enjoyed, proved indeed the 
cause of its speedy degeneracy. The demand for 
Bibles containing it became so large that the 
resources of the great writing school at Tours 
must have been severely strained; and the rapidity 
with which the MSS were copied and multiplied 
proved fatal to purity of text. They were trans- 
scribed hastily and from various exemplars, good 
and bad; and the large imposing volumes of 
‘Caroline’ Bibles, specimens of which are to be 
found in almost all our principal libraries, vary 
indefinitely, from a nearly pure Alcuinian text to 
one almost worthless. 

Very soon therefore after Alcuin’s time com- 
plaints of the corruption of the text meet us again, 
the old cry is re-echoed, ‘ tot exemplaria pane quot 
codices.’ Yet effort after effort was made to arrest 
the decay. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 
1069-89, is related by his biographer* to have 
worked at correcting all the books of the OT and 
NT, and also the writings of the Fathers, ‘ad 
orthodoxam fidem’; and to have encouraged this 
study among his pupils: none of his corrected 
MSS, however, are known to survive. We are 
more fortunate in possessing the results of the 
labour of other critics. Stephen Harding, third 
abbot of Citeaux (about the middle of the 12th 
cent.), made a similar revision; and his corrected 
Bible, in four volumes, is still preserved in the 
public library at Dijon (MS No. 94s), He purged 
the text of a large number of interpolations, partly 
by collating good Latin and Greek MSS, partly 
with the aid of some Jewish scholars, whom he 
consulted as to the suspected passages in the OT; 
it was in the books of Samuel and Kings that the 
‘major pars erroris inveniebatur.’ t+ His example 
was very soon followed by the Cardinal Nicolaus 
Maniacoria, whose criticisms are preserved in a 
MS at Venice. t 

With the latter part of the 12th and the 13th 
cents., however, we are introduced to a new and 
more organized system of correction. The number 
of Bibles belonging to these centuries, especially 
the 13th, testifies to the very large scale on which 
they must have been copied.$ 

Almost every library possesses some of these 
small manuscript Bibles, written in double columns 
on thin vellum, generally with wonderful recularity 
and beauty. Paris, according to Roger Bacon 
(Hody, p. 420f.), was the city where the greatest 
business in the copying and selling of these Bibles 
was Carried on, the theologians and booksellers com- 
bining to produce a regular and fixed type of text, 
which he calls the Hxemplar Parisiense; the de- 
mand was large in consequence of the fame of the 
Paris University in the 13th cent., and the numbers 
of students who flocked to it. The Hwemplar 
Parisiense, however, being hastily and unscien- 
tifically prepared, furnished a degenerate type of 


* Milo Crispinus, a monk of Bec; see Migne, Pat. Lat. cl. 
pp. 55 and 101i 


+ See Hody, ὃ. 4183 van Ess, p. 162 ἔν; Kaulen, p. 245: and, for | 


this section, a valuable article by Denifle, ‘Die Hdss. d. Bibel- 
correctorien des 13 Jahrh.,’in the Arehiv f. Literar. u. Kirchen- 
gesch, des M.A. iv., Freiburg, 1888. 
{ Marciana, Lat. class. x. cod. 178, fol. 141; see Denifle, p. 270. 
ὃ ig Kenyon, The Bible and the Ancient ISS, London, 1896, 
p- 186. 


text, and Bacon complains bitterly of it.* Efforts 
were now made toemend it by societies of scholars, 
who united their labours and researches in the 
Correctoria Bibliorum, as they were called. Here 
the authority of Latin and Greek MSS was regis- 
tered in cases of doubtiul reading, the testimony 
of Fathers was quoted, even variants of punctuation 
were taken account of, and short critical notes 
were added stating which reading was to be pre- 
ferred. 


The principal correctoria are (1) The Correctorium Parisiense, 
prepared probably about A.D. 1236 by the Paris Theologians ἢ 
this was in the course of the next twenty years adopted and 
enlarged by the Dominicans residing at Sens, and possibly 
authorized by the bishop of that diocese; and it is sometimes 
called the Correctorium Senonense in consequence (possibly to be 
found in the Paris MS, B.N. 17). Roger Bacon had a poor opinion 
of the Paris correctors and their work; whether Franciscans or 
Dominicans, he speaks of them with contempt; the carelessness 
of the scribes at Paris was bad enough, but the ignorant correctors 
made things worse ; ‘ quilibet lector in ordine minorum corrigit 
ut vult, et similiter apud predicatores, et eodem modo scolares 
(or seculares?), et quilibet mutat quod non intelligit.’ 

(2) The Correctorium Sorbonicuim, so called because it is pre- 
served in a Sorbonne MS5,{ varies little from the text of the 
Seneonense, and is a sort of collection of more important readings 
from the earlier correctoria. 

(3) The Correctorium of the Dominicans, prepared under the 
auspices of Hugo of St. Caro, about 1240, the final corrected 
form of which is now preserved in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris (Lat. 
16,719-16,722): this, like the emendation of Stephen Harding, 
was an endeavour not so much to recover Jerome’s actual text, 
as to obtain a good working text of the Bible, by the use of 
Greek or Hebrew MSS.§ The Dominicans thought as little of 
the Correctoriwm Parisiense as did Roger Bacou, and they dis- 
couraged the members of their order from using it. |} 

(4) The Correctoriwm Vatieanwmn, a good MS of which is 
preserved in the Vatican Library (Lat. 3466): this correctorium 
was the work of the Franciscans, aud its author has been very 
reasonably identified by Vercellone with a ‘Sapicntissimus 
homo,’ praised by Bacon, who he says had spent nearly forty 
years in the correction and exposition of the text; Deniile con- 
cludes that he was Willermus de Mara. This is the best of the 
correctoria, and has been cited by Bp. J. Wordsworth in his 
edition of the Vulgate New Testament as cor. uat.; the author 
is not only a good Greek and Hebrew scholar, but has seriously 
set himself to restore the Hieronymian text. 


These remedies were all that could be applied to 
the Vulgate text before the invention of printing; 
and, by an unfortunate chance, it was the worst of 
these correctoria, the Parisiense, that was made 
use of by Robertus Stephanus. 

With the literary revival of the 15th cent., a 
natural desire was felt for a more satisfactory text 
of the Bible, as well as for a multiplication of 
copics of the sacred book; the great humanist 
pope, Nicholas v., gave a commission to the scholar 
Manetti, to translate the NT into Latin; the same 
pope offered a reward of 5000 crowns for a copy 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel in its original Hebrew.** 
Naturally, some of the first and principal pro- 
ductions of the printing-press were Latin Bibles. 
But the Bibles that were taken into the printer’s 
workshops, and from which the early editions were 
printed, would be the small and handy medizval 
MSS described above, like the MSS from which 
Henricus Stephanus printed the Greek NT, and 
which are still’ preserved in the library at Basel ; 
there would be a larger supply of such texts, they 
would be easier to print from, and if they were 
spoilt the loss was slight, while few people would 
have cared to entrust one of the great Aleuinian 
Bibles, or still earlier pandects like the Codex 
Amiatinus, to the rough usage of the printing- 


*See Martin, ‘La Vulgate Latine au 13me siécle, d’aprés R. 
Bacon’ in the Juseon (Louvain), vol. vii. p. 88f. 

{ See Hody, p. 418; R. Simon, Histoire critique des versions 
du NT, ch. ix.; 5. Berger, Quam notitiam lingue IUcbraiec 
habuerint Christiani medit cevi temporibus in Gallia, Paris, 
1893, p. 961, 

1 Now numbered 15,554 (fol. 147 ff.) in the Bibl, Nat. at Paris. 

§ che Denifle, Ὁ. 295; Martene, Thesaurus nov. anecd., tom. 
iy. 1675. 

| Berger, Quam notitiam, ete. p. 27. 

4] Hody, p. 429 Ε. ; Berger, Quam notitiam, etc, pp. 82-35. 

δ Paul Fabre, La Bibliotheque Vaticane, pp. 39, 41 (Paris, 
1895), 
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office. Thus the early printed editions of the 
Vulgate did little more than perpetuate the 
current and corrupt form of text; though the 
copies printed by Froben at Basel seem to have 
been made with care, and to have enjoyed a 
European reputation for accuracy ;* the present 
writer has found his Bible of 1502, with the 
glossa ordinaria, preserve a number of good read- 
ings, against almost all other early editions. 


Space forbids our enumerating the early editions of the 
Vulgate or examining their history ; the student who wishes to 
do tbis, may be referred to the sections on the subject in van 
Ess, Kaulen, Westcott, to Mr. Copinger’s work, to Εἰ. Nestle’s 
‘Lateinische Bibeliibersetzungen ’ in PRE3, to Le Long, Biblio- 
theca Sacra (ed. Masch, 1778-90), vol. ii., to Vercellone, }’ar. 
Lect. i, pp. xcvi-civ, ii. pp. xxi-xxvi; and, last, not least, to 
the British Museum ‘ Catalogue of printed books; Bible, part i.’ 

The following editions at any rate should be borne in mind :— 

1. The ‘Mazarin’ Bible, so called because the copy which 
first attracted the notice of Bibliographers was found 
in the library of Cardinal Mazarin ; otherwise known as 
the ‘42 line’ Bible; issued at Mentz between 1452 and 
1456, in two vols.; the printing is ascribed to Guten- 
berg, or to Peter Schoeffer, or to Johann Fust. Its 
rarity and beauty combine to make it one of the most 
valuable books in the world. 

2. The first Bible published at Rome is dated 1471, and was 
printed by Sweynheyin and Pannartz, 2 vols. fol. ; 
reproduced by Andr. Frisner and Sensenschmit at 
Nuremberg, 1475. 

3. The important Venice edition by Fr. de Hailbrun and 
Nic. de Frankfordia, 1475, fol. ; the text is based largely 
on the Mazarin Bible, while in turn many of the later 
editions are copied from this, 

4, The famous Complutensian Polyglot in six’ vols. fol., 
1514 and following years; undertaken by Cardinal 
Ximenes, and printed at his expense.t A definite 
revision of the Vulgate text was undertaken in this 
edition, partly with the aid of ancient MSS, still more 
from the Greek; but with only moderate success. 

5. The Vulgate Bible of Robertus Stephanus, Paris, 1528, 
tbe first genuine attempt at a critica] edition: three 
good MSS were collated forit. This was followed by 
a larger edition on the same lines, for which seventeen 
MSS were collated, fourof which can be stillidentified ; 
printed 1538-40, reprinted 1546. This edition is prac- 
tically the foundation of the official Roman Vulgate; 
it is cited as S in Wordsworth’s edition. 

6. Parallel attempts at producing a critical text by the aid 
of MSS and earlier printed Bibles were being male 
by the Catholic Theologians at Louvain; and John 
Hentienius in his fine folio edition (Louvain, 1547, and 
often reprinted) used about thirty-one MSS and two 
printed copies; it is impossible to identify them now. 
This edition is cited as 55 by Wordsworth. 

7. The small and rare octavo edition of Robertus Stepbanus, 
dated 1555, should be noticed, as it is the first Latin 
Bible with the modern verse divisions. 

The Sixtine and Clementine editions are noticed below. 

The output of printed Bibles was very large; during the first 
half century of printing some 124 editions were published; Ver- 
cellone enumerates 179 editions again between the years 1471 
and 1599; and, in addition to these, numerous scholars, both 
Kom. Cath. and Protestant, undertook independent translations 
of the Bible into Latin, as well as revisions of the Vulgate text. 
Remembering this, we may be able to realize what a bewildering 
amount of differing versions were now current, all or any of 
which might appear to the ordinary reader as the Editio Vuigata. 
Such new translations were made on the Rom. Cath. side by 
Erasmus, Johannes Rudelius, Aug. Steuchus of Gubbio, Isidore 
Clarius, Sanctes Pagninus, Cardinal Caietan, and Joh. Bene- 
dictus ; on the Protestant side by Andr. Osiander, Conr. Pel- 
licanus, Sebastian Minster, Leo Judas (the Ziirich version), and 
Seb. Castellio.t 


All these editions, however, even on the Catholic 
side, were the undertakings of private individuals ; 
and neither Church nor pope had given to any one 
the full sanction of their authority. Yet the 
Council of Trent, in its fourth sitting (8th April 
1546), had already taken care to pronounce on the 
Canon of Scripture, and to enumerate a list of the 
books it held as canonical (see below, p. 885). 
Then, in the ‘ Decretum de editione et usu sacrorum 
librorum,’ pleading the advantage that would 
accrue to the Church if, out of the many current 
Latin editions, one should be held as ‘ authentica,’ 

* See W. A. Copinger, Incunabula Bibliea, London, 1892, 
“ἢ " Kaulen, p. 314; Scrivener-Miller, Introduction, ii. pp. 

1 See Kaulen, pp. 318-378 ; the Ziirich version of tbe Psalms 


was used in the daily College Service at Christ Church, Oxford, 
as long as that service was said in Latin. 


it proceeded to declare and resolve, ‘ut hee ipsa 
vetus et vulgata editio que longo tot seculorum 
usu in ipsa ecclesia probata est, in publicis lecti- 
onibus, etc., pro authentica habeatur, et ut nemo 
illam rejicere quovis pratextu audeat vel preesumat.’ 
It also ordered that ‘hee ipsa vetus et vulgata 
editio quam emendatissime imprimatur.’ Two 
questions naturally suggest themselves as to this 
decree: what is the real meaning of ‘authentica’? 
and what was the exact type of text, the ‘vetus 
et vulgata editio,’ which was thus designated ? 

The word ‘authentica’ seems to have been used 
and understood not only in the sense of offcial,* 
but also in the sense of accurate—at any rate to 
the extent that there were no mistakes in it which 
might lead to false doctrine in faith or morals; it 
was in this sense that scholars like Andreas Vega 
and Bellarmine understood the word.t No verbal 
inspiration or infallible accuracy was claimed for 
it. Scholars might read their Bibles in the original 
tongues if they wished; but for ordinary use it 
was advisable to have one standard edition (‘ auth- 
enticam hac mente ut cujus fas sit eam legere sine 
periculo’) instead of a number of independent and 
unauthorized translations. 

In regard to the second question, it is difficult to 
believe that the Fathers of the Council had in 
their minds any one particular printed or manu- 
script copy as the edition ‘longo tot seeculorum 
usu in ecclesia probata’; greet they were 
speaking quite generally, and meant by this ex- 
pression the Hieronymian text, which they believed 
to have been fairly transmitted through the Middle 
Ages, and to have been recognized by the Church 
and used in her services—as against the bewilder- 
ing amount of new translations and arbitrarily 
corrected texts. 

Though the Council thus ordered the preparation 
of an official Vulgate, no immediate action was 
taken by the Church. John Hentenius, however, 
a professor at Louvain, undertook the preparation 
of an edition: this is the edition mentioned above 
(preced. col., No. 6), and often reprinted. The 
various Hentenian editions remained for some 
years as the standard text of the Roman Church, 
but were still private publications. 

Yet the task of preparing an official text occu: 
pied the minds of several popes, and under Pius Iv, 
and Pius v. efforts were made at Rome to collect 
some of the oldest and most valuable MSS ob- 
tainable, and a commission was appointed to 
carry on the work. It was not, however, con- 
tinuously pursued till the pontificate of Sixtus v. 
(1585-1590), whe pushed forward the revision of 
the text with great zeal. He summoned afresh 
the committee of cardinals and scholars under the 
presidency of Cardinal Caraffa, entrusted them 
with the task, but worked himself with unwearied 
diligence at examining the readings and correcting 
the proofs. Old MSS and printed editions were 
consulted, and, where the authorities were divided, 
those readings were favoured which agreed with 
the original Greek or Hebrew. The result was the 
handsome Sixtine Edition of the Vulgate, which 
appeared in 1590, printed at the Vatican press, and 
bearing the following title—on the first page: 
Biblia | Sacra | Vulgate | Hditionis | tribus tomes | 
distincta | Rome | ex Typographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana, | M-D-xc |; on the second page: Biblia 
Sacra | Vulgate editionis | ad | concili Tridentint | 

*So Paul Fabre, La Bibl. Vaticane, p. 56; see also Kaulen, 
pp. 401, 402. 

t See the art. on the Vulgate in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen- 
lexicon; van Ess, pp. 197f., 245n.1, 408, 421; the same author's 
Pragmatica doct. Cath. Trid. circa Vulg. decreti sensum, Sulze 


bach, 1816, pp. 7, 24; Kaulen, p. 405 f. 
1 See van Ess, p. 254 f. 


8 Ilis assistant, Angelo Rocca, was 850 overworked that he 
erew ill and nearly died ; see E. Nestle, Hin Jubslaum d. late. 
Bibel, Tubingen, 1892, p. 14. 
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prescriptum emendata | et | a Stato "ν΄" | re- 
cognita et approbata.* — 
This edition, though nominally ¢ribus tomis dis- 
tincta, is really in one volume, and the paging is 
continuous throughout ; it is cited by Wordsworth 
as In text it resembles the Stephens edition 


of 1540 more than the Hentenian Bibles; but a 
new system of verse-enumeration was introduced. 
The inconvenience, however, of a system which 
differed from one which was almost universal in 
current Latin Bibles no doubt led to this being 
dropped in the Clementine edition. 

The Sixtine edition was prefaced by the famous 
Bull beginning with the words: ‘Aeternus ille.’ 
This Bull recounted the care with which the pope, 
and the scholars and divines assisting him, had 
worked at the preparation of the book—‘ita tamen 
ut Veterem multis in Ecclesia abhine seculis re- 
ceptam lectionem omnino retinuerimus’; it was 
decreed, therefore, that this edition was to be 
considered as the actual Vulgate, prescribed and 
pronounced authentic by the Council of Trent, 
and was to be used in all the Churches of the 
Christian world, ‘pro vera, legitima, authentica, 
et indubitata, in omnibus publicis privatisque 
disputationibus, lectionibus, preedicationibus, et 
explanationibus’ (here the Bull goes beyond the 
decree of Trent, which only asserted that the 
Vulgate was to be considered authentic ‘in publicis 
lectionibus, disputationibus, preedicationibus et 
expositionibus’) No future edition was to be 
published without the express permission of the 
Apostolic See; nor was any one to print a private 
or independent edition himself; nor was the Six- 
tine edition, for the next ten years, to be reprinted 
in any other place than the Vatican; after that 
time editions might be printed elsewhere, but 
must always be carefully collated with the Sixtine 
edition, ‘ne minima quidem particula mutata, 
addita, vel detracta,’ and must be accompanied 
with the official attestation of the inquisitor of 
the province, or bishop of the diocese, that this 
was the case; no variant readings, scholia, or 
glosses were to be printed in the margin, Persons 
disobeying these orders, whether editors, printers, 
or booksellers, were, besides the loss of all the 
books and other temporal punishments, to suffer 
the penalty of the ‘greater excommunication,’ 
from which they could not be relieved, ‘nisi in 
articulo mortis,’ save by the pope himself.t 

The Sixtine edition, however, met the fate of 
most revised versions,—unpopularity amongst the 
clergy and laity who were used to unrevised texts, 
—and an order in the Bull that the missals, 
breviaries, ete., were to be corrected from tlie 
Sixtine text, was especially distasteful. Sixtus, 
too, had offended the Jesuits by placing one 
of Bellarmine’s bookst on the Index Librorum 
prohibitorum; and Bellarmine, in a letter to 
Clement VIII., spoke very strongly in condemna- 
tion of the Sixtine edition.§ The brief popularity, 


*So the British Museum and Bodleian copies. See van Ess, 
pp. 265, 266n., also Nestle, p. 20; but the Géttingen copy of 
the Bihle, according to van Ess (whose statement Prof. Nestle 
confirms), has: Biblia | Sacra | Vulgate | editienis | Tribus 
Tomis | distincta | Romee | Ha T'ypographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana | Mpxc |, on the second page; while the first page has: 
Biblia | Sacra | vulgatw editionis | Siati quinti | Pont. Maz. | 
Jussu recognita atque edita. There may then have heen more 
than one edition of the Sixtine Bihle; it looks, however, as if 
the first title had been lost, and then filled up hy the binder 
from the Clementine edition. 

A reduced facsimile of the Sixtine title-page is given hy P. 
Fabre, La Bibl. Vaticane, p. 59. 

ἡ This Bull is printed at length in Thos. James, Beilwm 
Papaie, London, 1600, and in van Ess, p. 269f.; the most im- 
portant parts of it are given in Kaulen, pp. 449-457. 

$ De dominio Pape directo, in which Bellarmine main- 
tained not the direct, hut only the indirect, dominion of the 
pope over the whole world; see The Pope and the Council, hy 
‘ Janus,’ 1869, p. 63. 

8 ‘Novit heatitudo vestra, cui se totamque ecclesiam dis- 
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therefore, that attended it is easily intelligible. 
Sixtus died in August 1590. A number of short- 
lived popes succeeded him; and in January 
1592 Clement VIII. ascended the throne. In the 
same year all copies of the Sixtine edition were 
called in, and another oflicial edition of the 
Vulgate was published from the Vatican press, 
which has ever since been known as the Clemen- 
tine edition (Wordsworth’s @). This edition was 
acconipanied by a preface, written by Bellarmine, * 
which asserted that while the former edition was 
being printed Sixtus v. had himself noticed many 
inaccuracies in the printing, and had consequently 
resolved to recall it and bring out a new edition : 
he had been prevented by death, but his design 
was now at length carried out by his successor, 
Clement VIII. 

Yet this attempt to shift the blame from the 
editors to the printers cannot be justified. The 
number of misprints in the Sixtine edition is 
extraordinarily sinall for a book of such size, and 
many of them were corrected, either with the pen 
or by pasting a small slip of paper with the right 
reading over the misprint, before the book was 
published.+ The real reasons for the recall of the 
edition must have been partly personal hostility to 
Sixtus, and partly a conviction that the book was 
not quite a worthy representative of the Vulgate 
text. The Clementine text, indeed, differs from 
it in some 3000 places, and is a return to the type 
of text found in the Hentenian Bibles. In the 
critical notes to the Oxford Vulgate the reader will 
constantly see 5 witnessing for one reading, 
while 15. @ witness for another; and on the whole 
we willingly admit that the Clementine text is 
critically an improvement upon the Sixtine. 

The difficulty of escaping the penalties, so freely 
denounced by Sixtus on any who should change 
the least particle in his text, was surmounted by 
the bold device of printing his name instead 
of Clement’s on the title-page, and so presenting 
the edition to the world as a Siztine edition.t The 
title is—on the first page: DBzblia | Sacra | Vul- 
gate | Editionis | Rome | Ha Typographia Apos- 
tolica Vaticana | M.D.xct | ; on the second: Biblia 
Sacra | Vulgate Lditionis | Sixtt Quinéti | Pont. 
Max. | jussu | recognita atqueedita | ; the engraved 
border in the second page is the same as in the 
Sixtine edition.§ 

A Bull attached to the Clementine edition for- 
bade any copy of the Vulgate to be printed in 
future without being first collated with the Vatican 
copy, ‘cujus exemplaris forma, ne minima quideni 
particula de textu mutata, addita, vel ab eo de- 
tracta, nisi aliquod occurrat, quod Typographicee 
incurie manifeste adscribendum sit, inviolabiliter 
observetur’; nor were even variant readings to be 
printed in the margin. 

A longer life has been granted to the Clementine 
Vulgate than was the fate of the Sixtine, and to 


crimini commiserit Sixtus v., dum juxta propria doctrina 
sensus, sacrorum hibliorum emendationem aggressus est; nec 
satis scio, an gravius unquam periculum occurrerit’; see van 
Ess, Ὁ. 290. 

* Reprinted in James, Bellum Papale, and in van Ess, Ὁ. 
2565 f. 

+ The number of words thus pasted over is not above forty im 
the whole Bible; see James, Bellum Papaie, and van Ess, pp. 
331-333. The present writer has discovered only two uncorrected 
nispriots in the Four Gospels; and, indeed, the Sixtine edition 
was much more carefully printed than the Clementine. 

{ The regular form of title in a modern Vulgate Bihle—* Bihlia 
Sacra Vulgate Editionis Sixti v. Pont. Max. jussu recognita et 
Clementis vil. auctoritate edita’—cannot be traced at present 


| earlier than 1604 ; up to that time Sixtus seems to have appeared 


alone upon the title-page ; later, Clement occasionally figures hy 


| himself. 


§ James (Bellum Papale) not unnaturally makes capital out 
of the differences hetween the two papal editions; cf. Sixtus 
Amama, Anti-Barbarus Biblicus, lib. i. c. 1xx., Amstelod., 
1628. Lists of the variations can he found in James, Amama, 


' Bukentop, Lux de Luce, Ὁ. 219f., and Vercellone, 
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the present day the edition of 1592 remains the 
standard edition of the Roman Church.* The stern 
prohibitions of the Papal Bull have sueceeded in 
providing members of the Roman Church through- 
out the whole world with a fixed and unalterable 
text of the Sacred Scriptures, but at the cost of 
suppressing any attempts at a systematic revision 
in the light of fuller critical knowledge; and by a 
strange paradox the attempts that have been made 
in later years to emend the Vulgate text have come 
mainly from students outside the communion of 
the Roman Church. Vallarsi, indeed, in 1734, 
printed an emended text with such MS help as he 
was able to obtain, not, however, as the Bible, but 
as the Divina Bibliotheca in his edition of the works 
of St. Jerome. To Bentley’s proposed critical 
edition of the New Testament} the Latin Vulgate 
was to be a most important help ; it being his firm 
conviction that the earliest MSS of the Vulgate 
would be found to agree so closely with the earliest 
Greek MSS that it would be possible ‘to give an 
edition of the Greek Testament exactly as it was 
in the best exemplars at the time of the Council of 
Nice, so that there shall not be twenty words, nor 
even particles difference.’ Bentley himself collated 
a number of English Vulgate MSS for this purpose ; 
his friend John Walker collated still more at 
Paris in 1719 and the following years, and obtained 
collations of several Oxford MSS from David 
Casley. The projected edition, however, came to 
nought, partly perhaps in consequence of Bentley’s 
advancing years, partly because a more extended 
and thorough collation of Vulgate MSS did not 
show that exact agreement with the earliest Greek 
which he had expected. Bentley died in 1742, and 
John Walker in November 1741; their collations, 
however, were preserved, and have proved of con- 
siderable value to the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. J. 
Wordsworth) in his critical edition. The German 
scholar, Dr. P. Corssen, of Berlin, has been for 
some time engaged in research with a view to a 
critical edition of the Vulgate NT, though hitherto 
only the Epistle to the Galatians has been pub- 
lished.t The Bishop of Salisbury in conjunction 
with the present writer is also engaged on the 
same task, and has published the four Gospels 
with prolegomena; the work is still in progress. 

ili. THE NATURE AND METHOD OF JEROME’S 
REVISION.—The work before Jerome in his edition 
of the two Testaments varied so widely that we 
must treat them apart; and, as the N'T was pub- 
lished first, 1t may be advisable to consider it 
before the OT. 

In his letter to Damasus, Jerome describes 
plainly enough the nature of his revision of the 
four Gospels. He revised the existing Latin ver- 
sions by the aid of the oldest Greek MSS he could 
have access to, making alterations only where the 
sense of the passage required it.§ 

Such 4 revision was no new thing in the history 
of the Latin versions. We may put aside the ques- 
tion whether what is called the Huropean family 
of the Old Latin texts be an independent version 
from the African family, or an early revision of it 

* Naturally enough, the various modern editions do not all re- 
present the Clementine text with ahsolute or with equal accuracy; 
the student who wishes to possess an accurate text is advised to 
ohtain the very careful edition puhlished hy Vercellone at Rome 
in 1861, and to note what the editor says in his preface as to the 
few occasions on which he has deviated from the Clementine 
edition of 1592 ; for the NT the edition of Hetzenauer (Oeniponte 
1899) is convenient and, so far as we have tested it, accurate. 

ἡ His letter to Ahp. Wake is dated April 1716, the proposals 
for printing were issued in 1720; see A, A, Ellis, Bentleit critica 
sacra (Cambr. 1862), Ὁ. xiif. 

t Corssen, Epistula ad Galatas, Berlin, Weidmann, 1885. 

§ Ep. ad Damasum, ‘Hee presens prefatiuncula pollicetur 
quattuor tantum Evangelia .. . codicum Grecorum emendata 
conlatione, sed veterum. Qus ne multum a lectionis Latin» 
consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperavimus, ut his 


tantum que sensum videhantur wmutare correctis, reliqua 
manere pateremur ut fuerant.’ 


[see LATIN VERSIONS]. But there can be no doubt 
that the Jéalian family, represented in the Gospels 
by the Codices Brixianus (f/f) and Monacensis (q), 
though principally by the former, is a revision of 
the Huropean family, partly in accordance with a 
different and somewhat later type of Greek MSS, 
partly in order to give the Latinity a smoother and 
more even appearance (Westcott and Hort, Jntro- 
duction, p. 79). There can be equally little doubt 
that Jerome knew of, and valued, this revision, and 
made it the base of his own: a short examination 
of afew pages of the Vulgate with the main Old 
Latin MSS will convince any reader that Jerome’s 
text is in Latinity much closer to the Codex 
Brixianus than to any other Old Latin MS; Mr. 
Burkitt, indeed, maintains that 7 is really a 
Vulgate MS with Old Latin elements that have 
come in through the Gothic (see JTASt#, i. 129; and 
Kaufmann in Ztschr. f. deutsche Philologie, xxxii. 
305-335). 

If, however, we compare the Greek text under- 
lying the Vulgate with that represented by fq, we 
shall see that for the Gospels at any rate itis a 
return to the older type of MS, especially δὲ and B; 
the tables of readings which, as the present writer 
believes, demonstrate this, may be studied in the 
Epilogus to the Oxford edition of the Vulgate ; ἢ 
but if the student will examine the apparatus 
criticus of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament the same 
fact will be disclosed to him; time after time + the 
Vulgate follows the older Latin and older Greek 
MSS, while / and g agree with the later. Jerome, 
indeed, twice in his commentaries quotes with re- 
spect the readings of the Greek MSS belonging to 

riven ;+ but the readings in one case agree with 
and in the other case differ from NB, so that we 
cannot conclude much as to the nature of their 
text. Other points have been noticed by scholars, 
connecting Jerome with the Sinaitic and Vatican 
texts; in the OT, Mr. Burkitt § says that Jerome 
‘in his translations from the LXX in the prophets 
is generally very faithful to the Vatican text’; and 
in the Acts the Codex Amiatinus has 70 capitula 
with corresponding section-numerals in the text, an 
enumeration which is marked in the margins of both 
δὲ and B, but is otherwise, according to Hort, un- 
known in Greek MSS and literature;|| so that 
there is a cumulative argument of considerable 
weight on behalf of Jerome’s having made use of 
manuscripts of this type. 

At the same time it is clear that he must have 
consulted MSS of a type different from anything 
we now possess. There are instances in the Gos- 
pels, few but clear, where he has apparently cor- 
rected the reading against all known Greek 
authorities, as well as against the Old Latin ; 7 
and in some of his commentaries he expressly 
mentions and discusses readings which are other- 
wise unknown to us. The most striking instances 
of these latter are, (1) the clause at the end of St. 
Mark’s Gospel (1616) quoted in the contra Pelag. 11. 

* Novum testamentum... secundum editionem 8. Hieronymt 
νος recensuit J. Wordsworth, in operis societatem adsumto H, 
J. White, Oxonii, 1889, p. 660 f, 

+ e.g. in one chapter of St. Matthew, 61-4. 6.19.16. 25, ae 

tIn Mt 2436 ‘in Grecis et maxime Adamantii et Pierii 
exemplarihus’; in Gal 31 ‘in exemplaribus Adamantii’ (=Ori- 
genis). ἊΝ 

i ἢ 4, Ὁ. CVill. 

i ne ον νετεν χε 266; Rohinson, Butha- 
liana, Ὁ. 42f., Cambr. 1895; Berger, Hist. de la Vulgate, ete. 
αν Mt 2755 omission of videntes or aspicientes = θεωροῦσαι 
(ὁρῶσαι 300); ff, 9; 4, Who join in the omission, are mixed texts 
with a large Vulgate elersent in them ; cf. Mk 657 omission of 
abiens (ἀπελθών) with 2; 1043 om. in vobis with 7; Lk 924 um 
cordibus vestris against the Gr. εἰς τὼ dre ὑμῶν and the Old Lat.; 
9955 erat netrus against the Gr. ἐκάθητο ὁ x and the Old Lat. 
sedebat; Jn 72% ez hierosolymis with ¢ ff, against the Gr. ἐκ 
σῶν ἱεροσολυμειτῶν and the Old Lat.; 897 ilu against the Gr. 


σπέρμα and the Old Lat. semen; 2116 agnos meéos against the 
Gr. τὰ πρόβατά μου and the Old. Lat. oves meas. 
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15, as occurring ‘in quibusdam exemplaribus et 


maxime in grecis codicibus’;* (2) the discussion 
on Jn 1018 in the Commentary on Ezk 46, where 
Jerome says, ‘et fiet unum atrium et unus pastor : 
hoe enim greece αὐλή significat, quod latina sim- 
plicitas in ovide transtulit’; all existing Greek 
MSS read not αὐλή but ποίμνη here, and the Old 
Latin have unus (or una) grex. The careful student 
will detect other cases ; but enough has been given, 
we believe, to make it clear that Jerome’s Greek 
MSS were partly of the type so highly esteemed 
by Hort, partly of a type which has since dis- 
appeared. 

The other books of the NT may be more sum- 
marily considered. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
the oldest MSS, such as Amiatinus and (less fre- 


quently) Fuldensis, agree in text with SB and AC ;t 
in the Epistles, the revision was much more hasty, 
and very possibly was made with but slight, though 
with some, regard to the Greek ; + such is also the 
opinion of Dr. C. R. Gregory,§ who says of the 
work outside the Gospels, ‘ Ceteri vero Novi Testa- 
menti libri annis ut videtur proximis vel etiam 

roximo anno recensiti non tam diligenter emen- 

ati sunt; recensio horum textus nova vix preebet 
novas lectiones e Greco ductas sed solas elocu- 
tiones politiores atque cultiores Latinas.’ 

The textual criticism of the Vulgate NT is one 
of the most complicated problems facing modern 
scholars. The reader will, however, have gained 
from the section above on the history of Jerome’s 
translation after his own death, a fair amount of 
information as to the relative value of different 
eroups of MSS. The vast majority of 13th and 
14th cent. MSS may be put aside as comparatively 
worthless, and it would be oe enough for any 
student to compile—say from the Oxford edition 
of the Gospels—a list of readings the presence of 
which in a late MS would be quite sufficient 
evidence that it was only reproducing the current 
and valueless medisval type of text. He will 
also have learnt the interest of the MSS con- 
taining the Theodulfian recension, the very varied 
types of text presented Ld the Alcuinian Bibles, 
and the mixture of French and Irish elements in 
the 8th and 9th cent. MSS, written in France by 
Trish or Northumbrian scribes. It is not very 
hard, therefore, to arrange our MSS in groups, as 
has been done in the lists at the end of this 
article; but to go further and apply to them a 
genealogical as well as a geographical classifica- 
tion is what the present writer at any rate has 
not yet found himself able todo. The grounds on 
which in the Gospels the early Northumbrian 
MSS such as AASY, the 6th cent. Fuldensis (F), 
and Ambrosianus (M), and the first hand of the 
Hubertianus (H*), have been preferred to other 
MSS, have been set forth at some length in the 
Epilogus to the Oxford edition of the Gospels (pp. 
708-732). F and M are two of the earliest exist- 
ing Vulgate MSS; and the whole group seems to 
offer strong internal evidence of preserving a pure 
type of text. The MSS forming it show less 
trace than others of mixture from Old Latin 
sources ; they agree niore closely with the Greek 


text of SBL, and we have seen it to be probable that 


*It runs: *Postea quum accubuissent undecim apparuit 
eig iesus et exprobravit incredulitatem et duritiam cordis 
eorum quia his qui viderant eum resurgentem non credi- 
derunt. Et illisatisfaciebant dicentes sreculum istud iniquitatis 
et incredulitatis substantia (Cod. Vat. sub satana) est que non 
sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei apprehendi virtutem. 
Idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam’; cf, Resch, Agrapha, 
p. 456 (7'U v. 4) 


+ See especially Blass, Acta Apostolorum, Gottingen, 1895, 
25 


p- 25. 

1 For the Romans see Sanday-Headlam (/nternational Critical 
Commeniary), p. Ixvi . 

§ In the third volume (Prolegomena) to Tischendort’s Novum 
Test. Groece, ed. 8, Leipz. 1894, p. 971. 
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Jerome partly modelled his revision on MSS of 
this type; they are free from the numerous small 
additions, amplifications, conflations, ete. which 
are commonly found in later MSS, and may fairly 
be regarded as the marks of a degenerate text 
even when they are found in an early MS, such 
as the Harley Gospels (Z). Yet all the MSS of 
the Vulgate NT are so spoiled by mixture, that it 
is impossible to select one MS or group and follow 
its readings throughout. There are cases both in 
the Gospels and in the Acts where one group must 
be clearly followed in one verse and as clearly 
rejected in the next, there are others where an 
obvious clerical error, or a conflate reading, has 
been perpetuated in every known Vulgate MS; no 
MS or group seems to preserve a consistent type 
of text. Still there is here an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the student; and it may be possible in 
time to do for the MSS of the Vulgate something 
analogous to what Westcott and Hort have done 
for the MSS of the Greek text. 

Jerome’s work on the OT stands on different 
ground from his work on the NT; here it was not 
an emended translation in the light of better MS 
authority, but a completely new version made 
direct from the Hebrew, where the text was, as 
he thought, in a fairly even and satisfactory con- 
dition, compared with the confusion shown by the 
LXX. Jerome does not seem to have imagined 
the possibility of variation to any serious extent 
in the Hebrew MSS, though he tried to procure the 
best that were attainable (Zp. xxxvi. 1, ad Dama- 
sum; Pref. in Paralip. vuata LXX). He talks 
in general terms of the ‘ Hebrew,’ the ‘ Hebraica 
veritas,’ ete. ; nor does the text used by him seem 
to differ largely from the Massoretic text which 
has been handed down to the present day.* Yet 
it is not quite identical ;+ and as it is practically 
certain that the copies he used did not possess the 
vowel points, it is but natural that his interpreta- 
tion of the consonants should oceasionally differ 
from that adopted by the Massoretes. 

Jerome’s version, again, was not the first that had 
been made direct from the Hebrew; he could econ- 
sult not only the LXX, but also the independent 
translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion; and indeed in the Bk. of Daniel the version 
of T'heodotion was that generally used in the 
Chureh.+ 

His method of translating the OT he deseribes 
to us in the preface to his Comment. in Ecclesi- 
asten: though he is only referring to that boeek in 
his preface, there is no doubt that he is deseribing 
his general practice. He worked with the Hebrew 
text, translating it directly, according to the best 
of his power and knowledge, with such help as he 
could obtain from the Jewish Rabbis and their 
traditional methods of interpretation ; he tried to 
be conservative, and to keep to the lines marked 
out by the LXX (‘de Hebreo transferens magis 

*Kaulen, p. 166; Westcott, p. 1714; the latter says of 
Jerome’s work that it is ‘a remarkable monument of the sub- 
stantial identity of the Hebrew text of the 4th cent. with the 
present Masoretic text’; and with regard to the Bks. of 


Samuel, Wellhausen speaks even more strongly in the same 
direction, Der Text ἃ. Biicher Samuelis, Gottingen, 1872, p. 3, 


m. 2. 

+ Nowack, Die Bedeutung des Hier, fiir die alttest. Kritik, 
Gottingen, 1875, asserts that the identity is not complete, and 
that in many cases Jerome follows the Greek translators, or 
Chaldee, or Syriac, whilst in some variant readings he stands 
quite alone ; similarly H. P. Smith, ‘The Value of the Vulgate 
Old Test. for Textual Criticism,’ in the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review, April 1891, notes that in a number of cases 
Jerome’s text varies from that of the Massoretes, and even 
where it simply shows agreement with the Greek it is not 
always dependent upon it; again, ‘it has in a number of cases 
readings agreeing with the Syriac where the derivation of one 
from the other is unlikely; it shows besides a number of 
variants in which it stands alone.’ 

{ Pref. in Dan.: ‘Danielem prophetam juxta LXX inter- 
pretes Domini Salvatoris ecclesia non lerunt, utentes Theodo- 
tionis editione ; et cur hoc acciderit nescio.’ 
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me LXX interpretum consuetudini coaptavi, in 
his dumtaxat que non multum ab Hebraicis dis- 
erepabant’); he did not disdain to incorporate parts 
of the Old Lat. versions,* and he also made use of 
the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, so as to observe the mean between excessive 
novelty and slavish adherence to ancient errors ;+ 
and his aim in translating was to represent the 
sense of the original rather than strain after literal 
exactness (ip. lvii. ad Pammachium; evi. ad 
Suniam et Fretelam). Such, at least, was his 
general practice: ‘non verbum e verbo, sed sensum 
exprimere de sensu.’ He professes to be more 
careful in the Holy Scriptures ‘ubi et verborum 
ordo inysterium est,’ and where ‘in verbis singulis 
multiplices latent intelligentiz’ (Zp. 1111. ad Paul- 
inum): yet he shows with such obvious satisfaction 
that the apostles and evangelists in their inter- 
pretation of the OT sought after ‘sensum... 
non verba, nec magnopere de ordine sermonibusque 
curasse dum intellectui res pateret,’ that we may 
well imagine that in his own translation, even of 
the Bible, he would be much less literal than he 
thought he was.{ An examination of his transla- 
tion, such as has been made by Kaulen (p. 169 1.) 
and Nowack, verifies this expectation. It is the 
work of a good, though by no means immaculate 
or scientific Hebrew scholar, aiming at the sense 
rather than at the words of the original. Occasion- 
ally in translating he shows traces of the influence 
of Rabbinical tradition ;§ occasionally, on the other 
hand, he inserts a Messianic meaning in the trans- 
lation where the original does not bear it ;|] and he 
is fond of enterpreting Hebrew proper names, there- 
by reversing the practice of the LXX translators, 
who frequently solve the difficulty of a hard 
Hebrew word by simply transliterating it in Greek 
characters: a few amplifications are found where 
the verse seems to need them; in other cases the 
pleonastic Hebrew is compressed in the Latin.** 

The translation, too, varies in the different books; 
some were translated with the utmost care, some 
were finished in extraordinarily short time. In 
the Prologus Galeatus Jerome speaks of the dili- 
gence le had bestowed on the Bks. of Samuel and 
Kings,t}t and Kaulen ranks his translation of the 
historical boolxs as his best work,?t and after them 
Job and the prophetic books. Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Songs are carefully rendered, 
notwithstanding the short time that was directly 
spent on them; but Judith and Tobit, which were 
translated in great haste, show niore dependence 
on the Old Latin version. In spite of this oceasional 
unevenness, then, we may confidently assert that 
the general standard of the translation is a very 
high one; and we may gladly echo the words of 
the ‘translators to the reader’ in our own AV, 
that Jerome performed his task ‘ with that evidence 
of great learning, judgment, industry, and faithiul- 

Ἐς. Hoberg, De S. Hieronymi ratione interpretandi, Bonn, 
1886, p. 36. 

t See Nowack’s essay, quoted above, and Driver, Notes on 
the Heb. Text of the Bis. of Sam. (Oxford, 1890), p. liv f., who 
notices that Jerome was especially prone to be guided by 
Symmachus, and that, where the Vulgate exhibits a rendering 
which deviates alike from the Hebrew text and from the LXX, 
the clue to its origin will generally be found in one or other of 
the Greek translations, especially in that of Symmachus. In 
the Preface to the Comment. in Ecelesiasten, Jerome frankly 
says, ‘interdum Aquile quoque et Symmachi et Theodotionis 
recordatus sum.’ 

{ See the passages collected in Hoberg, Ὁ. 4. 

§ 6.0. Gn 385, Jos 1415, Neh 97 (Kaulen, p. 178). 

| e.g. Is 1119 161, Hab 318 (Kaulen, p. 174). 

q = 3182. 47 4022, Ly 16%, Jos 316, Jg 811 (p. 177); see Hoberg, 
᾿ ** Gn 8515 3919 405 4128, Ex 409.29. 5 gee also Nowack, pp. 18-21 ; 
Hoberg, p. 19. 

_ tt ‘Lege ergo primum Samuel et Malachim meum; meum, 
Inquam, meum. Quidquid enim crebrius vertendo et emen- 
dando sollicitius ei didicinaus et tenemus nostrum est.’ 


11 Kaulen, p.179; Hagen (Sprachliche Hrérterungen zur Vulg. 
p. 8) praises also the Pentateuch highly, 


ness, that he hath for ever bound the Church unto 
him in a debt of special remembrance and thank- 
fulness.’ 

It must be remembered that the Latinity of the 
Vulgate is thus partly that of the Old Latin; and, 
even whiere Jerome was translating anew, he prob- 
ably modelled his style, perhaps unconsciously, on 
that of the older versions. The Latin of those 
versions was the Latin of ordinary popular con- 
versation, the old ‘lingua rustica’ with all its 
archaic characteristics, spoken not simply by the 
lower classes, but generally, even in Rome and 
amongst the higher classes; difierent, of course, 
from the classical Latin of literature, but at the 
same time not simply confined to Africa in its 
popular use, as some writers seem to imagine. 
Nor, again, do we get this Latin in its natural 
form; anxiety to reproduce the original as accur- 
ately as possible has led to the introduction and 
preservation of numerous Grecisms and Hebraisms 
in the translation ; and we hardly ought to deplore 
this when we reilect how this literalism has re- 
vealed to the Western world the matchless beauty 
and power of Hebrew. The Latin of the Vulgate 
is therefore at once artificial and archaic, and yet 
forcible, clear, and majestic.* 

The textual criticism of the Vulgate OT is, alas! 
still in its infancy. Heyse and Tischendorf pub- 
lished in 1873 a collation of the Codex Amiatinus 
throughout the OT;7 and Vercellone has fur- 
nished valuable material for the Pentateuch and 
historical books in the mass of variant readings 
collected and arranged in his two volumes of 
*‘Varie lectiones.’ H. P. Smith§ has devoted 
some attention to examining and classifying the 
MSS whose readings are there quoted, with the 
result of awarding a higher place to the Codex 
Amiatinus in the OT than even in the NT: he 
maintains that for a recovery of Jerome’s original 
it is of the first importance, and that any critical 
edition would have to be constructed on the basis 
of the Amiatine MS and other MSS belonging to 
the same group; P. Thielmann has collected a 
useful amount of material for Wisdom, Sirach, 
ete. (see Literature, p. 890), and is preparing a 
critical edition of those books. 

iv. HISTORY OF THE NAME. ||—For us, as to the 
Fathers at the Council of Trent, the term vulgata 
—properly vulgata bibliorum editio, vulgata bibli- 
orum interpretatio, biblia vulgata—has one mean- 
ing, and one meaning only ; it means the common 
authorized Latin version of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated or edited by Jerome. Yet the expres- 
sion is older than Jerome’s time, and he himself 
frequently employs it of an edition already in use. 
It is used primarily in early Latin writers not of a 
Latin version at all, but of the Greek version of 
the Septuagint,J and so is equivalent to the term 
κοινὴ ἔκδοσις, by which that translation was known ;** 
as, however, the LXX was already familiar ta 
Western Europe in the various Old Latin trans 
lations which had been made from it, the tern 
editio vulgata would naturally be applied to these ; 
though, as Westcott says, there does not seem to 


* See Hagen, Spr. Hrérterungen zur Vulg. Ὁ. ὃ; Kaulen, pp. 
137, also his Handbuch zur γί. Ὁ. 5. 

t Biblia Sacra Latina vet. Testaments Hieronymo interprete 
- . » ed. Heyse et Tischendorf. Lipsix, 1873. 

t Variee lectiones vulgate lat. Bibl. editionis, tom. ii., Rome, 
1860-1864. 

§ ‘The Value of the Vulg. Old Test. for Textual Criticism,’ in 
Pres. and Ref. Rev., April 1891, p. 224 f. 

| All that can be said on this question seems to be collected 
in van Ess, p. 24f.: Kaulen, p. 17f.; and Westcott, p. 1689, 

4 See the passages in van Ess, Kaulen, and Westcott ; 
especially Jerome, Comm. in Isa, Ixv. 20, ‘Hoc juxta LXX 
interpretes diximus, quorum editio toto orbe vulgata est’; 
and, in any Vulgate Bible, the notes after Est 109 11! 126 1419; 
also Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 1. xvi. c. 10, ‘ Fiunt anni a diluvio 
usque ad Abraham mLxxm. secundum yulgatam editionem hoc 
est interpretum Septuaginta.’ _ 

** See the quotations from Origen and Basil in van Eas, p. 25, 
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be any instance in the age of Jerome of the 
application of the term to the Latin version 
without regard to its derivation from the Greek.* 

From being applied to the current version of the 
LXX, vulgata editio would be opposed to the 
emended text of Origen’s Hevapla,t and so the 
term acquires the meaning of a corrupt as opposed 
to an emended text; and in this sense Jerome 
uses the term interchangeably with vetus, antigua 
editvo,t the very term with which it is now so 
sharply contrasted. 

When Jerome is referring to Latin versions of 
the Scriptures, he rather uses the terms in latino, 
latinus untcrpres, apud latinos ; and, when speak- 
ing of his own, 20s, nostra interpretatio. As his 
translation gradually superseded the earlier ver- 
sions made from the LXX, it was inevitable that 
the expression which had been applied to them 
would ultimately pass over to him; but the pro- 
cess was a slow one. The instances given in van 
Ess, and more fully in Hody,§ show that even 
down to the Middle Ages vulgata editio was at any 
rate occasionally used to designate the LX.X ; while 
the usual terms by which Jerome’s translation was 
known were translatio emendatior [recens, nova, 
posterior, Hebrarca], translatio quam tenet [quam 
recipit|, Romana Ecclesia, ete., and most of all, 
from Bede’s time onward, editio nostra, codices 
nostri. Joeer Bacon || seems to be the first scholar 
who uses the term Vulgata in its modern sense, 
though he also applies it frequently to the 
Septuagint. 

v. MAIN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE LATIN 
AND TIE ENGLISH BIBLE.—It may be asked, in 
what way does the Vulgate Bible differ from our 
own Authorized Version? Putting aside varia- 
tions of rendering and reading, the differences are 
in the number of books or portions of books 
received into the Canon, the order of books, and 
the numbering and division of the chapters. 
These differences are entirely in the OT; in the 
NT the order of books is the same (though the 
Council of Trent] in its list of books places the 
Kip. of James after those of John), and the ‘ Ep. to 
the Laodiceans,’** though found in many Vulgate 
MSS, is absent from the best, and from the official 
printed text. Many MSS indeed vary in the order 
of the books, and the Cath. Epp. often immedi- 
ately succeed the Acts; but this order has not 
been adopted in the Clementine text. 

The books in the OT are: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Josuae, Judi- 
cum, Ruth, Quatuor Regum, Duo Paralipomenon (1. 6. 

*Jerome, for instance, in quoting the text of the LXX, 
occasionally translates its reading into Latin instead of writing 
it down in the Greek, and here too speaks of it as editio vui- 
gata; but itis the Greek reading, not the Latin translation of 
it, which he is referring to: see especially Comm. in JAfatt. 
xiii, 85, ‘Legi in nonnullis codicibus . . . in eo loco ubi nos 
posuimus et vulgata habet editio wt tmpleretur quod dictum est 
per prophetam dieentem, ibi scriptum, per Isaiam prophetam 
dicentem ; and Comm. in Gal. v. 24, "ἘΠῚ hoe ita admonituin 
sit, si vulgatam editionem sequimur legentes: Qui autem sunt 
Christi carnem crucifixerunt cw vitiis et concupiscentiis,’ but 
see the whole passage. Van Ess (p. 41) seems to be quite right 
in maintaining that even here Jerome means tbe Greek by the 
editio vulgata. 

+ Jerome, Lp. evi. 2. 

{ Comm. in Osec xiii. 4, ‘Qua... in antiqua quoque 
editione LXX non leguntur’; £p, xlix. (ad Panwmach.) ‘Veterem 
editionem (libri Job) nostre translationi compara’; Comm. in 
Isa. pref. ad cap. liv.; pref. in Josue, ete. 

§ P, 402 f. 

|| See Hody, pp. 420, 429, “ Textus est pro mafori parte cor- 
ruptus horribiliter in exemplari vulgato, hoc est Parisienst ; 
by this he seems to mean the type of text which was produced 
and sold in Paris; elsewhere (p. 425) he uses vulgata of the 
LXX, or its Latin representative, as opposed to Jerome’s trans- 
lation, ‘Quare cum_translatio Ieronymi evacuavit transla- 
tionem vulgatam LXX et similiter Theodotionis, ut certum est 
omnibus, oportet quod Biblia qua utimur sit translatio Ter- 
onyiii,’ ete. 

{| Sess. iv. Deerctum de Canoniecis Scripturis. 


** For this apocryphal letter see Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. | 


274-300 ; also Westcott, Canon of the NT, App. E, p. 680. 


Chronicles), Esdree primus et secundus, qui dicitur 
Nehemias, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Job, Psalterium 
Davidicum centum quinquaginta Psalmorum, 
Parabole, Ecclesiastes, Cantienm Canticorum, 
Sapientia, Lcclesiasticus, Isaias, Jeremias cum 
Baruch (“Lamentations is included under Jere- 
miah in the Tridentine list, though printed separ- 
ately as ‘Threni’ in the Bible), Ezechiel, Daniel ; 
duodecim Prophets minores, τα est: Osea, Joel, 
Amos, Abdias (z.e. Obadiah), Jonas, Michzas, 
Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias (i.e. Zephaniah), 
Aggveus (..6. Haggai), Zacharias, Malachias ; Dwo 
Machabeorum, primus et secundus. The order of 
books, it will be seen, is the same as in an English 
Bible, except that the books which we count 
apocryphal (and which are printed in the above 
list in italics) are with us placed at the end; the 
sequence of books, however, is the same in our 
‘Apoerypha,’ save that we insert the two addi- 
tional books of Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, 
which are not mentioned in the Trent list, but 
form in the Clementine Vulgate an appendix to 
the Bible, headed by the note ‘Oratio Manasse, 
necnon libri duo, qui sub libri tertii et quarti 
Esdre nomine cireumferuntur hoc in loco, extra 
scilicet seriem canonicorum librorum, quos sancta 
Tridentina synodus suscepit, et pro canonicis 
suscipiendos decrevit, sepositi sunt, ne prorsus 
interirent, quippe qui a nonnullis sanctis Patribus, 
et in aliquibus Bibliis latinis tam manuscriptis 
quam impressis reperiuntur.’ See also art. APOC- 
RYPHA in vol. 1. esp. p. 115 f. 

With regard to differences of amount contained 
under the title of this or that book, or the arrange- 
ment of matter in it, the following should be 
noticed. In most of the books of the OT the only 
difference found is an occasional variation in the 
versing, the last verse in a chapter being split up 
into two, and so on; these are too unimportant to 
notice. It should be remembered that in its 
numeration of the Commandments tlie Vulgate 
Bible ineludes our second commandment in the first, 
and, divides up the tenth into two, thereby preserv- 
ing the full number of ten; this division is also 
employed by the Lutherans: see DECALOGUE. 

The Bk. of Esther in the Vulgate contains the 
additional chapters, which with us are printed 
separately in the Apocrypha after Judith. The 
later chapters of Job are arranged differently from 
the Authorized Version, though the amount con- 
tained is the same: ch. 39 contains 35 verses 
against 30 of AV, and consequently finishes at 40° 
of AV, and 40!'=our 40°; and as this contains 28 
verses against our 24, the chapter finishes at 41° of 
AY, and 41‘=our 41°; but as 4] in the Vulgate 
has only 25 verses against our 34, the difference 
ends there, and 42 begins in the Vulgate in the 
same place as in the AV. 

The variation in the Psalms is perhaps the most 
puzzling. The Vulgate follows the Hebrew in 
counting the title, where there is one, as the first 
verse of the Psalms, so that the versing is in these 
Psalms one verse ahead of AV. Pss. 9 and 10 form 
one Psalm in Vulgate, so that AV is one Psalm in 
front of the Vulgate for nearly all the rest of the 
Psalter, e.g. 11 AV=10 Vule. cte.; Pss. 114 and 
115 forming also one Psalm in Vulgate (2.6. 118), 
the AV is now fwo in front of the Vulgate; but as 
116 AV consists of two Psalms in Vulgate, 114 and 
115 (which begins at v.?° ‘I believed, therefore have 
I spoken ἢ), it does not keep so for long ; finally, 147 
AV also consists of two Vulgate Psalms, 146 and 
147 (which begins at v.** ‘ Praise the Lord, O Jeru- 
salem’), so that 148, 149, 150 are the same in each. 

In Lamentations ch. 5 of AV appears in the 
Vulgate as a separate book, under the title of 
‘Oratio Jeremiz prophete.’ 

In Daniel at 3” follow the additions which are 
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“- in our Apocrypha after Baruch as ‘the 
ong of the three Holy Children’; the versing is 
different, being 35:80 instead of 1.68, so that 34% AV 
=3*! Vulgate, which numbers in all 100 verses to 
the chapter, and runs into 4°, chapter 41 Vulgate 
beginning at 44 AV but finishing at the same verse 
(53 Vulge.=% AV); the other apocryphal additions 
are found at the end of the book, the story of 
Susanna forming ch. 13, and Bel and the Dragon 

eh, 14. 

vi. MANUSORIPTS OF THE VULGATE.—Anything 
like a complete enumeration of the Vulgate MSS 
in Europe would be out of the question ; there are 
thousands, not only in the public libraries, but in 
private libraries and collections. Berger has ex- 
amined more than 800 in the libraries of Paris 
alone; and it is estimated that the total number 
cannot be less than 8000. Nor would a complete 
enumeration, even if possible, be of much use to 
the student ; the majority are late 13th and 14th 
cent. MSS, of very slight critical value, and prob- 
ably all presenting the corrupt type of text about 
which Roger Bacon used such strong language. 

The lists may be consulted which have been 
drawn up by Le Long, Bibliotheea Sacra, ed. 1723, 
vol, 1. p. 234 f.; Vercellone, Varie lectiones, home, 

_1860, vol. i. p. Ixxxiiif., ii. p. xviif.; in the 
fourth edition of Scrivener’s Introduction, vol. 11. 
p- 67f., the present writer has drawn out a 
selected list of 181 manuscripts, mainly of the 
NT; Berger (Histoire de la Vulg. ete. pp. 374- 
422) gives a good list of 253 MSS; and the ‘aan 
list yet published is that of Dr. Gregory in the 
third volume of Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum 
Greece, ed, viii. pp. 983-1108, where some 2270 
MSS are enumerated; they are not, however, 
described with the detail that characterizes M. 
Berger’s list. We have endeavoured here to draw 
up a lst of the more important Vulgate MSS, 
arranged, according to the type of their text, as 
sketched out in the history given above. The 
student can thus, if he wishes, test our theory of 
the transmission and modification of the text by 
his own collations; and if he examines other MSS 
not mentioned in the list, he can determine more 
easily in which class to place them. 

Our list is based mainly on the materials sup- 
plied by Berger. The reader will bear in mind 
that the classification can be only approximate, 
and that there are MSS which it will be difficult 
to assign exclusively to this or that group; and 
indeed the earliest MSS on the list are among 
those which it is difficult to class, though we may 
venture to describe them as early Italian texts ; 
after them we may place the early Spanish texts, 
and then the other families in due course. The 
Roman numerals in square brackets signify tlie 
centuries to which the MSS are usually assigned. 


i. Earty [vantan Texts.—Codex Fuldensis of the NT, at the 
Abbey of Fulda in Prussia [vi]; written for Bp. Victor of Capua, 
and corrected by him A.p. 541-546. The Gospels are arranged in 
one narrative, based on the order of Tatian’s Diatessaron, but 
the text has been altered to the Vulgate throughout ; in the 
Epp. Laodiceans follows Colossians. Published by E. Ranke 
oe eae 1868). Cited by Tischendorf as fuld, by Wordsworth 
a 


5 F, 

The Milan Gospels; Ambrosian Library, O. 39 inf. [vi]; 
ulcials; the sections and canons in the niargin are written in 
Greek characters, while certain peculiarities of spelling and of 
reading also suggest that the scribe had a Greco-Latin MS 
before him. Defective in parts. Wordsworth’s M in Gospels. 

Codex Forojuliensis, at Cividale, Friuli: Gospels [vi or vii], 
Matt., Luke, and John are at Cividale in Friuli; these were 
published by Bianchini, Hvangeliarium Quadruplez, etc., tom. 
il. app. p. 473f. (Rome, 1749). The latter part of Mark (1221-1620) 
is at Prague, and was edited by J. Dobrowsky, Fragmentum 
Pragense (Prage, 1778); the earlier part is at Venice, but in a 
wretched condition, and illegible. Tischendorf’s for and prag, 
Wordsworth's J. 

Codez Perusinua; part of Lk (11-127, much mutilated), in a 
purple MS, Chapter Library, Perugia [vi or more probably vii]. 
Published by Bianchini, Hvan. Quadr. tom, ii. app. p. 562; 
Tischendorf’s ye, Wordsworth’s P. 
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The Harley Gospels, Brit. Mus. Harl. 1775 [vi or vii], in a 
small but beautiful uncial hand, written probably in Italy; 
the first hand omits the text Jn 64, Tischendorf’s harl, Words- 
worth’s and Bentley’s Z. 

If, EARLY SPANISH TEXTs.—Leon, Cathedral Archives 15 [vii] ; 
a palimpsest MS, containing 40 leaves of a Bible in 7th cent. 
hand, ze. portions of Oh, Jer, Ezk, 1 Mac, Ac, 2Co, Ool, 
1Jn. The text is Vulgate at base, especially in Jer, Ac, and 
Pauline Epp. ; in other portions mingled with Old Lat. elements 
and characteristic Spanish interpolations; the ‘three heavenly 
witnesses’ occurs 1 Jn 57. See Berger, pp. 8f., 384. 

The Ashburnham Pentateuch, or, more strictly speaking, the 
Pentateuch of St. Gatien of Tours: now at Paris, Bibl.; Nat., 
Nouv. acg. Lat. 2334. A splendid MS, with interesting pictorial 
illustrations [vii or beginning of viii]; uncial writing ; a good 
Vulgate text. The Palographical Soc. (i. pl. 234) ascribe the 
MS to North Italy, but Berger (pp. 11, 12, 410) makes out 8 
ginene case, mainly from the nature of the illustrations, for 

pain. 

Codex Cavensis; Bible [ix probably] written in Spain, prob- 
ably in Castile or Leon, in small, round, and beautiful Visi- 
gothic minuscules, by a scribe Danila ; now in the Benedictine 
Abbey of Corpo di Cava, near Salerno: a copy of it was made 
early in this century by the Abbate de Rossi, and is in the 
Vatican (Lat. 8484). The text is Spanish, and in the Gospels 
shows signs of being a revision ; occasionally it is mingled with 
Old Latin elements; it contains 1 Jn 57 after 58, Before the 
Pauline Epp. there is the ‘Proemium sancti Peregrini cepiscopi,’ 
and the canons of Priscillian; after the Apocalypse there is an 
incomplete Psaliertum ex Hebreco; the Psalter in the body of 
the MS is Gallican, but with numerous Old Latin marginal 
variants; see Berger, pp. 14,15, 379. ‘Tischendorf’s cav, Words- 
worth’s ©. 

Codex Toletanus ; Bible, Visigothic writing [probably viii], in 
the Nat. Libr. at Madrid. Oharacteristic Spanish text, with 
numerous interpolations; has the text 1Jn 57 in same place 
as Cavensis, but in the Gospels does not present such a good text 
as that MS. Collated for the Sixtine revision by Chr. Palo- 
mares, whose work is preserved in the Vatican (Lat. 9508); the 
collation, however, was not used in that revision, as it reached 
Card. Caraffa too late. It has been published by Bianchini, 
Vindicie Can. Scr. pp. xlvii-cexvi (Rome, 1740), and reprinted 
by Migne, Pat. Lat. tom. xxix. Ὁ. 875f. Tischendorf’s tol, 
Wordsworth’s T; see Berger, Ὁ. 12. 

Madrid, University Library, No. 32; second volume of a mag- 
nificent Bible, in Visigothic hand [ix or x], containing Proverbs- 
Apocalypse. The ornamentation occasionally resembles the 
Codex Cavensis, the Pauline Epp. are headed by the Canons of 
Priscillian and the prowmium Peregrini; see Berger, Ὁ. 15.: 

Codex Aimilianeus, at Madrid, Royal Academy of History, F. 
186. Bible [x], incomplete, and commencing in the middle of 
the Psalter; in the NT Laod. is written by the second hand, in 
the margin. The first hand resembles Cavensis, though it is 
somewhat larger; the writer’s name is given aS Quisius. The 
MS formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. Aimilianus (St. Millan 
de la Cogolla), between Burgos and Logrofio; see Berger, Ὁ. 16. 

Leon, Cathedral Archives, 6; second volume of a Bible [x], 
beginning at Isaiah ; the NT has the Canons of Priscillian and 
the proemium Peregrini after the Acts,and contains Laod. The 
writing resembles Cavensis, but is somewhat larger; the names 
of two scribes—Vimara, a presbyter, and John, a deacon—are 
given ; see Berger, Ὁ. 17. 

Codex Gothicus Vertonevsia: preserved in the Church of San 
Isidro at Leon; Bible [sr], folio, dated a.p. 960, and written by 
the notarius Sanctio. The MS has belonged to the Ohurch of San 
Isidro since the 12th cent., and wascollated for Cardinal Caraffa 
by Fr. Trugillo, bp. of Leon, for the Sixtine revision, and by 
him called the Codex Gothicus. The collation is preserved in 
the Vatican (Lat. 4859), There are a large number of Old Latin 
variants in the margin, especially in the OT; and Tobit and 
Judith are in the Old Latin throughout; see Berger, p. 18; he 
has printed the Old Latin variants in the Bk. of Job in Notices 
et extraits des MS dela B. N. etc., tome xxxiv. 2¢ partie, p. 201, 
(Paris, 1893). 

Codex Complutensis (1.6. belonging to Complutum= Alcala), 
Madrid, University Library, 31. Bible [ix or x], interesting 
text; Ruth is Old Latin, agreeing closely with quotations in 
Ambrose; the 4th book of Esdras is also preserved in an interest- 
ing text, with variant readings in the margin ; Esther, Tobit, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Mac, are also in an Old Latin version. In the 
NT the text is Vulgate, but with Spanish characteristics; 
Laodiceans follows Hebrews. Ruth and parts of Maccabees 
have been published by Berger in the Notices et extracts, 
mentioned above, pp. 8-12, 33-38 ; see also his Histoire, p. 22. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 6. Bible in four vols. folio [x.], from the 
Abbey of Rosas in Catalonia, Tobit and Judith are preserved 
not only in the Vulgate, but also in the Old Latin; and there 
are interesting Old Latin and other variants in the margins of 
the Acts, while Ac 111-128 is entirely Old Latin; see Berger, 
p. 24. Wordsworth’s R in Acts. 

II]. Iranian TEXTS TRANSCRIRED IN Britaww.—(a) Northum- 
brian MSS.—Codex Amiatinus of the whole Bible, in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence [beginning of viii]. One of the 
three Pandects written, either at Wearmouth or Jarrow, by 
order of the Abbot Ceolfrid. He took it as a present to the 
pope on his last journey to Rome in a.p. 715, but died before he 
reached the Holy City, and his followers carried on the volume 
and offered it to the chair of St. Peter. The date and origin of 
the MS have been thus fixed by the successful deciphering of 
an erased inscription on the first leaf; see the Palwographical 
Society’s Facsimiles, ii. pls. 65, 66, and Studia Bibiiea, ii. p. 278 
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(Oxford, 1890). Later, the MS was placed in ths Monastic 
Library at Monts Amiata, whence it was sent to Rome for uss 
in ths Sixtins revision. Finally, it was placed in the Mediceo- 
Laurentian Library at Florence. The NT was published in full 
by Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1850 ; second ed. with a few emenda- 
tions, 1854); and in 1873 Heyss and Tischendorf edited the 
Biblia Sacra Lat. Veteris Test. Hieronymo interprete, printing 
the Clementine text of the OT, but dividing it according to ths 
‘cola and commata’ of am, giving a collation of its variant 
readings, and printing in full the capitula to the various books, 
which are found in Amiatinus, but not in the Clementins Vul- 
gate; Lagards has published Wisdom and Sirach, ses vol. iii. 


. 81. 
᾿ The text of the MS in the NT, and especially in the Gospels, 
is a very pure Vulgate type on the whole, though with the 
characteristics of British MSS in it; see the Oxford Vulgate, 
i. pp. 709, 726-732. In ths OT it is also good, but in Ecclesi- 
astes and Ecclesiasticus Old Latin elements havs crept in; ses 
Berger, p. 38. Tischendorf’s am, Wordsworth’s A. 

Durham Cathedral Library, A. ii. 16; Gospels [vii or viii], 
said to have been written by Bede, and may very possibly have 
come from Jarrow. Ths text is very close to thatof Amiatinus, 
but where it varies Amiatinus is usually ths better. Bentley’s 
K, Wordsworth’s A (in St. John only; in the other Gospels it is 
not cited). 

Do., A. ii. 17; St. John, St. Mark, and St. Luke, incomplets 
[viii], with another fragment of St. Luke, 2138-2384; largs 
uncial hand, and both text and handwriting closely resembls 
Amiatinus, though the orthography is occasionally diffsrent ; 
see Berger, p. 38. 

Stonyhurst St. John. The minute but exquisitely written MS 
of St. John, now in the possession of the Jesuit Collegs at 
Stonyhurst [vii or viii]; originally, according to a legend as 
old as ths 13th cent., ths property of St. Cuthbert, in whose 
coffin it wasfound. The text closely resembles Amiatinus, but 
is on ths whole not quits so good. Wordsworth’s 8 in St. John. 

British Museum, Cotton Nero D. iv. The superb Lindisfarne 
Gospels {vii or viii], written by Eadfrith, bp. of Lindisfarne, 
A.D, 698-721, and other scribes. The Latin is accompanied by 
an interlinear version in the Northumbrian dialect. The text 
very closely resembles that of Amiatinus, agreeing with it 
sometimes even in errors; but, as with ths MSS msntioned 
immediately above, where the two differ, Amiatinus usually 
has the better tsxt. Ths MS from which thess Gospels wers 
copied must havs coms from Naples; Dom G. Morin (Revue 
Bénédictine, 1891, t. viii. p. 481) has pointed out that at ths 
beginning of ths Gospels there are lists of festivals and saints’ 
days, among which appear names peculiar to Naples; and ths 
book may well have been brought to Lindisfarne by the Adrian 
who was abbot of a monastery near Naples, and who accom- 
panisd Abp. Theodors on his journey to England in 668; ses 
Berger, p. 39f. Bentley’s and Wordsworth’s Y. 

Fragments of Matthew (11-34)and John (11-21) bound up at ths 
end of the famous ‘ Utrecht Psalter.’ The handwriting and text 
both strongly resemble the Codex Amiatinus, and are about ths 
same dates (vii-vili). Wordsworth’s U in Gospels. 

For the Psalter itself the reader should consult W. de Gray 
Birch, Zhe History, Art, and Paloeeography of the MS, styled the 
Utrecht Psalter, London, 1876; and ths later treatise by Count 
P. Durrieu, L’origine du MS célebre dit le Psautier d’ Utrecht, 
Paris, 1895 (extrait des ‘Melanges Julien Havet’); Count 
Durrieu supposes it to have been written at or near Rheims in 
the earlier part of the 9th cent. The text is ths Gallican 
Psalter. 

(b) Canterbury MSS (traditionally connected with Augustine 
and with Gregory the Great).—Oxford, Bodley 857, and Auct. 
D. 2.14: Gospels formerly belonging to St, Augustine’s Library 
at Canterbury and generally known as ‘St. Augustine’s Gospels’ 
[vii]. From the point of view of age, the MS might well have 
been brought to Canterbury by some of the later followers of 
Augustine, but the text shows it to be of native origin ; it is 
fairly near to Amiatinus, but has a large number of charac- 
teristics partly Irish, partly early Anglo-Saxon ; as Berger says 
(p. 36), it may be placed at the base of the Anglo-Saxon type of 
text, and must owe its name not to being the personal property 
of Augustine, but to belonging to the abbey at Canterbury, 
which was consecrated to his memory. ‘Tischendorf’s bodl, 
Wordsworth’s O in Gospels. 

Oambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. cclxxxvi. Evan.; Gospels 
[vii], formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, and, 
according to tradition, sent by Pope Gregory to Augustine ; 
but the text does not bear out this supposition; it closely 
resembles that of the preceding MS, and is really Anglo-Saxon, 
though it has been corrected throughout in accordance with a 
MS of the Amiatinus type. Bentley’s B, Wordsworth’s X. 

British Museum, Cotton Vesp. A.1. ‘Roman’ Psalter [ix], 
known as tha ‘Psalter of St. Augustins’; Anglo-Saxon type of 
text. 

Brit. Mus., Reg. 1. E. vi.; Gospels, imperfect [end of viii]; 
written in England, and formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury ; in all probability the second volume of the famous 
*Biblia Gregoriana,’ mentioned by Elmham (‘ Hist. Monasterii 
S. Aug. Cantuar.,’ ed. C. Hardwick, Rolls Series 8, London, 1858). 
Text somewhat similar to those above; Vulgate, mixed with 
Irish readings ; Bentley’s P. 

(c) lrish and Anglo-Saxon MSS,.—Book of Armagh; Library, 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. New Testament written in a small and 
beautiful Irish hand, by ths scribe Ferdomnach [ix]; it has the 
prologus Pilagit in omnes cepistoias, Laod, occurs after Col., and 
Acts after Apoc. The late Dr. Reeves, bp. of Down, intended to 


edit it, and his work has been finished and published by Drs. ἡ 


Gwynn and Bernard of Dublin. The text of the MS is at bottom 
good and closely allied to Amiatinus; it displays many of ths 
national characteristics, however, small interpolations, expli- 
cativs additions, and relics of Old Latin readings (thus its 
omission of Jn 64 is all ths more remarkable), etc., whils ths 
present writer cannot help thinking that it has been to a 
certain extent corrected from the Greek; see the Oxford 
ee pp. 714, 715; Berger, pp. 31-38. Wordsworth’s D. 

The Book of Kells: Trin. Coll., Dublin, A. 1. 6; Gospels 
[vii or viii], given to Trinity College by Abp. Ussher; named 
from Kells or Kenanna, a monastery in County Meath. It is 
famous for being perhaps ths most perfect sxisting specimen of 
Irish handwriting, as ths Lindisfarne Gospels are of English; 
ses Thompson, Greek and Lat. Paleography, pp. 239, 245, 246. 
But ths text is also valuable, much resembling ths Book of 
Armagh, with the usual Irish characteristics, and a great 
fondness for conflate readings. A collation has been given by 
Dr. Abbott in his edition of ths Codex Usserianus (Dublin, 
1884); see also Berger, p. 41. Wordsworth’s Q. 

_Book of Durrow: Trin. Coll., Dublin, A. 4. 5. Gospels [vi- 
vii]; according to an inscription on what was tbe last page, 
ths book was written by St. Columba in twelvs days, but, as 
with ths Echtemach Gospels (ses below in this column), this, 
with ths rest of the book, must havs been copied from an earlier 
exemplar; Durrow or Dearmag was a monastery in King’s 
County, founded by Columba. Irish text, ἡ. 6. good Vulgate at 
bottom, but with some of the characteristic national interpola- 
tions ; collation given by Dr. Abbott in his edition of the Codex 
Usserianus; see also Berger, Ὁ. 41. Wordsworth’s durmach. 

The Book of Moling or Mulling : Trin. Coll., Dublin. Gospels 
[viii or ix], apparently never bound, but preserved in a case. 
An inscription gives ths nams of the scribs as Mulling, ἴ.6. 
probably St. Mulling, bp. of Ferns, at the end of the 7th cent. ; 
but, as with the Book of Durrow, ths inscription must havs 
been copied from an earlier MS. Characteristic Irish text, 
sometimes with interesting variant readings ; ses Berger, p. 33, 
and H. J. Lawlor, Chapters on the Book of Muiling, Edinburgh, 
1897. The MS is disfigured by damp, and is illegibls in parts. 

The Stowe St. John: bound up with ths famous Stowe Missal, 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. Written in pointed Irish minus- 
cules [vili or ix]; portions of the Gospel only. Good Vulgate 
text with ths usual traces of Old Latin mixture; ses J. H. 
Bernard in Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. Xxx. 
pt. viii. (Dublin, 1893), who gives a description and collation 
of ths MS; also Berger, p. 42. 

Gospels of Macdurnan : Lambeth Palacs Library. Written by 
ths scribe Mielbrith Mac-Durnain [ix-x], delicats and rather 
cramped Irish writing ; Irish text. 

Lichfield, Chapter Library. Gospels [vti-viii], traditionally 
ascribed to St. Chad, bp. of Lichfield. Ths MS was perhaps 
written in Wales, but is in an Irish hand; it Real to the 
Church of St. Teliau at Llandaff, but was brought to Lichfield 
towards ths end of the 10th cent. The writing and ornamenta- 
tion are very beautiful, and resemble the Book of Kells; Irish 
text, possibly corrected occasionally from the Greek. Contains 
Mt 1--Lk 3°; collation of the MS, with introduction, etc., by 
Serivener, Codex S. Ceadde Latinus, Cambridge, 1887; see also 
Bradshaw, Collected Papers, pp. 458-461(Cambr. 1889). Words- 
worth’s L in Gospels. 

Oambridge, University Library, Kk i. 24; Luke and John, 
nearly complete [vii-viii], half uncial Irish band, somewhat 
ressmbling the Book of Kslls or the Gospels of St. Chad. In the 
first 8 chs. of St. Luke the text is a strange medley of Vulgate 
and Old Latin ; for the rest, the text is Vulgate with occasional 
Old Lat. readings. 

Selden Acts: Oxford, Bodl. 3418 (Seld. 30). Saxon MS [viii], 
valuable tsxt. Wordsworth’s O in Acts. 

Rushworth Gospels or Gospels of MacRegol: Oxford, Bodl. 
Auct. Ὁ. 2. 19 [ix], written by an Irish scribe, who died a.p. 
820; hasan interlinear Anglo-Saxon version. Irish text, with 
constant inversions of order in words, especially in St. Matthew; 
possibly, too, corrected from the Greek. Collation given by 
W. W. Skeat in The Gospel of St. Matthew ; A.-S. and Northum- 
brian versions, Cambr. 1887. Wordsworth’s R in Gospels. 

Brit. Mus., Egerton 609. Gospels [ix], formerly belonging to 
the monastery of Marmoutier (Majus Monasterium), near Tours. 
It is an interesting specimen, however, of a MS, written abroad 
in ordinary Caroline minuscule, but with J/risk ornamentation, 
and with a regular Irish type of text; see Berger, p. 47. It 
contains a number of variant readings which seem peculiar to 
the MS. Tischendorf’s mm; Wordsworth’s E. 

This MS serves as an introduction to our next class of MSS. 

IV. ConTINENTAL MSS, WRITTEN BY IR1sH oR Saxon ScriBes, 
AND SHOWING A MIXTURE OF THE TWO TYPES OF TEXT.—Gospels of 
St. Gatien, Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. aeq. Lat. 1587 [viii], Anglo- 
Saxon hand, but probably written on the Continent; belonged 
to St. Gatien’s at Tours. The text contains a number of Old 
Lat. readings; in other respects resembles the Egerton MS. 
Usually cited as gat; Berger, p. 46. 

The Hechternach Gospels: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 9389 [probably 
viii], written in an Irish hand, and belonging formerly to the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Willibrord at Echternach; yet an 
interesting inscription, obviously taken from the exemplar from 
which the MS was copied, asserts that the scribe corrected the 
text from a MS, ‘de bibliotheca Eugipi prespiteri quem ferunt 
fuisss sancti Hieronimi.’ The Eugippius here referred to was 
almost certainly the Abbot of Lucullanum, near Naples, in the 
early part of ths 6th cent. The text, however, which has a 
series of variant readings noted in the margin, is disappointing ; 
neither the first hand nor the corrector seems to display a con- 
sistent text; and we have a strange mixture of good Vulgate, 
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Continental, and Irish types; see Berger, p. 52. Wordsworth 
quotes it regularly. 

Codex Bigotianus : Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 281 and 298. Gospels 
[viii], formerly at Fécamp, just above Havre, and therefore 
directly facing the English coast. The text and the hand- 
writing are what might be expected from its position; it is 
written in @ fine uncial hand, but the ornameutation shows 
traces of British influence ; and the text is a good example of 
the mixture of Continental and British types that would be 
produced by an Irish scribe writing in a French monastery ; 
see Berger, p. 50. Wordsworth’s B in Gospels, 

Brit. Mus., Add. 5463. Gospels from the monastery of St. 
Peter at Beneventum [viii or ix], written in a fine revived 
uncial hand; usually supposed, on the strength of an inscrip- 
tion, to have been written for Ato, abbot of St. Vincent de 
Volterno, near Beneventum, about the middle of the 8th cent. 
Berger would, however, place it in the 9th cent. The text is a 
combination of British and Continental types; see Berger, p. 92. 
Wordsworth quotes its readings. 

Angers; Public Library No. 20. Gospels [ix or x], written in 
@ French hand, but with traces of Irish influence in the orna- 
mentation; and the text is Irish: see Berger, p. 48. 

Brit. Mus., Reg. I. A. xvili. Gospels [ix or x], known as the 
Gospels of Atthelstan, and according to tradition presented by 
him to St. Augustine's, Canterbury. Written on the Continent, 
but with a good many Irish characteristics in the text; see 
Berger, p. 49. 

Brit. Mus., Harley 1772. Epp. and Apoc. (viii or ix), in a 
French hand, but with a good deal of Irish work in the initials 
and ornamentation; written, therefore, apparently in France, 
but partly by an Irish scribe. The text has been carefully 
corrected, and the readings of the first hand are often quite 
illegible ; it contains a good many Old Latin and some Spanish 
readings; Col. is placed aftey Thess., and Jude and Laod. are 
both wanting ; see Berger, p. 50. Wordsworth’s Z,. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 9382; Prophets (Jerem.—Daniel), Saxon 
handwriting [ix], and a good text. Berger (p. 51) remarks that 
it is perhaps the only MS of the Prophets we possess that comes 
from the British Isles. 

Do., Lat. 11,553. The second half of a Bible [ix], apparently 
written in the district round Lyons: the S. Germani exemplar 
latum of R. Stephanus (not Germanwm latum, as he is sometimes 
made to callit); it wasa St.Germaiu MS. The text is strangely 
mixed; in the OT, Spanish elements predominate, but the text 
is good, especially in Pr, Ec, Song of Songs; in the NT, Mt is 
Old Lat., and cited among the OL MSS as g, (see vol. iii. p. 51); 
in the other Gospels there are many OL readings, but the text 
at bottom is of the class copied in France by Irish scribes: Acts, 
good text, though showing Spanish influence ; Cath. Epp., poor 
Spanish text; Apoc., ood ; Pauline Epp., fairly good, but with 
some OL readings. See Berger, pp. 65-72. Wordsworth's g, 
in Mt, G in rest of NT. 

Wurzburg University Library, Mp. th. f. 61. St. Matthew 
[111], written In an Anglo-Saxon hand, with interlinear glosses ; 
mixed text. ; 

Do,, Mp. th, f,12. Epp, of St. Paul [ix], with frish glosses ; 
a well-known MS. The glosses have been often published, see 
Zimmer, Glosse Hibern., Berlin, 1881 ; Whitley Stokes, Old Jrish 
Glosses of Wurzburg and Carisruhe, Austin, Hertford, 1887; 
oe Holy Scr. in Ireland a thousand years ago, Dublin, 


Do., Mp. th. f. 69. Epp. of St. Paul [viii], with Irish initials; 
Col, after Thess. 

Oxford, Bod. Laud. Lat. 102. Gospels, Saxon hand [early x]; 
it formerly belonged to Wtirzburg, and is among the MSS which 
were bought there at the instance of Abp. Laud, after the sack 
of the city in 1631; mixed text. 

Other Wurzburg MSS worthy of notice, though not possessing 
Irish characteristics, are ati th. 4.1 ἃ, Gospels [vii], fine 
uncial hand ; belonged, according to tradition, to St. Kilian, in 
whose tomb it is said to have been found. Mp. th.q.1. Gospels 
[1]; q. 4 Gospels [xi]; f. 65 Gospels [viii or ix]; f. 66 Gos- 
pels [viii or ix]; f. 67 Gospels [vii or viii]; semi-uncial, and 
with a good many Old Lat. readings in the first hand; f. 68 
Gospels [vi or vii]; good text in the first hand, resembling 
Amiatinus. And lastly, Mp. th. f. max. 1 Bible [xi]; the 
Pauline Epp., Laod., and the book of Baruch have been ab- 
stracted. : : 

For the Wurzburg MSS see Schepps, Die dltesten Evang. 
Handschriften der Univ, bibliothek, Wurzburg, 1887, and Kéber- 
lin, Hine Wurzb. Evang. Handschr. (Program ἃ. Studienanstalt 
bei 5. Anna in Augsburg, 1891). 

V. Tyre oF TEXT CURRENT IN LANGUEDOC (Berger, pp. 73-82).— 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 4 and 42. Codex Aniciensis, Bible [ix or 
x]. The text of the first hand somewhat resembles that of the 
Vallicellian Bible (see below, p. 889), but a contemporary hand 
has added a number of corrections (amongst others the ‘three 
heavenly witnesses,’ 1 Jn 57), and these often show traces of 
Spanish influence in the Acts. 

Do., Lat. 7, Bible [xi], with fine illuminations; text coloured 
by Spanish influence, and in the Acts resembling the corrector 
of the Cod. Aniciensis, 

Do., Lat. 254; Codex Colbertinus of the New Testament [xii 
or xiii], written in 5. of France. The textis Old Latin in the 
Gospels, and is cited among Old Latin MSS as ¢(see vol. iii. p. 51); 
in the rest of the NT the text is Vulgate, and in a later hand, 
with all the characteristics of the S. of France about it. 

_Brit. Mus., Harley 4772, 4773: Bible in two fine volumes [early 
xiii], the second probably of later date than the first; written 
in 8. of France, and with text helonging to that region. 


longing to Perpignan. Ordinary text in Gospels, but parts of 
the Acts (11-137 2816 ad jin.) are Old Latin and allied to the 
text of the Codex Laudianus (Εἰ 6) and the Gigas (gig) ; Catholic 
Epp. have a Spanish text, resembling the Codex Toletanus. 
The Old Latin portions of the Acts have been published by 
Berger, Un ancien texte Lat. des Actes des Apétres retrouvé 
dans un MS provenanit de Perpignan (Notices et extraits des 
MSS de la Bibl. Nat. et autres Bibliotheques, tome xxxv. 1.9 
partic), Paris, 1895. Wordsworth’s p in Acts. 

Codex Demidovianus. Bible [xiii], but copied from an 
earlier exemplar; it belonged in the last century to a Paul 
Demidov Gregorovitch, but its present position is unknown. 
The text was published in Acts, Epp., and Apoc. by Matthei in 
his New Testament (1782-8); and Tischendorf has quoted it 
fe his edition (under the sign demid). Wordsworth’s dem. in 

cts. 

VI. OrHeR French Texts,—For other types of French texts 
anterior to the Theodulfian and Alcuinian recensions the reader 
must study M. Berger’s book, p. 83 ff. ΑἹ] that we can do here 
is to enumerate some of the MSS he quotes, and the centrea 
around which he has grouped them; ¢.g.— 

MSS from Limoges: Paris, Bibl. Nat. δ and 52 [ix]; 8 and 82 

[xi] ; 315 [xii or xiii]; 2328 [viii or ix] ; 315 [Χ11- 111]. 
from Tours: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 112 [x], 118. 
from Fleury: Orleans, Public Library 16, portions of 6 
MSS of different dates. 
from Chartres : St. John, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 10,439 [viii]. 

Other MSS from the N. of France: Autun, Grand Séminaire 8 
[viii], Paris, Bibl, Nat. 17,226 [vii] ; 256 [vii]; 14,407 [ix]. 

Bibles from St. Riquier: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 11,504-5 [ix], the 
S. Germani longum exemplar of R. Stephanus ; interesting 
text; Bibl. Nat. 45 and 93 [ix or x], the Codex Regius; 
mixed text. Allied in text to these are the MSS Bibl. Nat. 
309 [xi] and 305 [xi], both New Test. without Gospels. 

The Metz MS (Public Library 7) preserves an interesting 
specimen of the mixed texts current at the time [ix]; see 

. 0468, 

MSS from Corbie on the Somme, near Amiens :— 

Amiens, Public Library 6, 7, 11, 12, portions of a Bible in 
several volumes [vili or ix]. 

18, the famous Corbie Psalter [viti-ix]. 

10, The four books of Esdras [ix]: one of the 
few MSS containing the whole book; see R. L, Bensly, The 
Missing Fragment of the 4th Book of Ezra, Cambridge, 1875. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 13,174; Acts, Cath. Epp., and Apoe. [ix]. 

Do., Lat. 11,532-3: Bible [ix]; contains the Psaltertum ex 
Hebreo; text interesting but mixed; slight Spanish 
elements in it, 

Bible from the Abbey of St. Vedast at Arras: Vienna, Im- 
perial Library 1190 [1x]. ᾿ 

VII. Swiss MSS (especially St. Gall).—Irish monks and scribes 
penetrated through France, and right down into Switzerland 
and Italy; it is thus that we get Vulgate MSS written often in 
Irish hands, and containing the same mixture of Irish and 
Continental types of text, not only in France, but in such 
centres of monastic life as St. Gall, Reichenau, Einsiedeln. 

Of these the Codices Sangaliensis and Boernerianus (A? and 
Gq), which are really different parts of the same interlinear 
Greco-Latin MS, belong rather to Old Latin than to Vulgate 
MSS, and are described above (see LaTIN VERSIONS); though 
the base of 3 in the Gospels is perhaps more Vulgate than Old 
Latin : possibly the Greco-Latin Psalter now preserved in the 
Basle Library (A. vii. 3) may also be part of this same MS. 

The same may be said of the Codex Augiensis, now at Trin. 
Coll., Cambr, (B. 17. 1.). ; 

Early types of such mixed Irish and Continental texts are found 
inthe St. Gall MSS No. 10. Job, Prov., Eccl., Oanticles, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus [x], Irish hand; No. 61, Gospels [viii], Irish hand, 
mixed text; No. 60, St. John [viii or ix], Irish hand, mixed text. 
Grandducal Library, Karlsruhe ; the Reichenau Codex Augiensis 
211; Gospels [late ix], with a number of Irish readings. Berne, 
University Library 671; Gospels [ix or x], fine Irish hand, mixed 
text. Milan, Ambrosian Library I. 61 sup. ; Gospels {viii ?], in 
semi-uncial Irish hand ; formerly at Bobbio. The text has a good 
many Irish readings in it, and the readings of the corrector or 
correctors are extremely interesting and valuable ; see Berger, 
pp. 55-59, 

: Rye are able to fix some of the St. Gall MSS to the middle of 
the 8th cent., and to one scribe, Winithar, who was a monk in 
the monastery— . 

No. 2, Pentateuch, Acts, and Apoc.; mixed text, in the Acts 

close to Br. Mus. Add. 11,852 ; Wordsworth’s Κὶ in Acts. 

No. 70, Epp. of St. Paul; Pastoral Epp. placed after Heb. ; 
the text is very corrupt. a eae . 

No. 907, Catholic Epp. and Apoc. with interesting prefatory 
matter; the text is very corrupt, resembling the Codex 
Lemovicensis (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 2328, noted above). 

More important, perhaps, than the work of Winithar was that 
of a slightly later scribe, Hartmut, who was abbot of St. Gall, 
872-883 ; the following MSS were written either by him or under 
his direction : Nos. 7, Chron. and Sapiential books; 81, Sapien- 
tial books, Joh, Tobit; 46, Ezek., Minor Prophets, and Dan. ; 45, 
the same; 77, 78, 82, 79, 83, portions of a Bible; 75, Bible. To 
them must be added— ; ; 

Brit. Mus., Add. 11,852, Pauline Epp. (including Laod.), Acts, 
Cath. Epp., Apoc. [ix], interesting text. See E. Nestle, 
Bengel ols Gelehrier, pp. 68-60, Ttibingen, 1892; Words- 
worth’s Uin Acts: text agrees closely with the St. Gall MS 2, 

St. Gall, however, was connected with other main lines of 
MS transmission, such as those which ran through Chur, Milan, 


Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 321: New Testament [early xiii], be- ' Bobbio, and Vercelli; and these in turn were in communication 
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through the S. of France with the N.E. frontier of Spain, so that 
we find the Southern type of text again creeping up and showing 
traces in the Swiss and N. Italian MSS. Examples of this are— 
The Bobbio MS now at Milan (Ambrosian Libr. E. 26 inf.), 
containing Chron.-Pauline Epp. [ix-x]; mixed text, with 
Spanish, Old Latin, and Irish elements in it; Berger, 


p. 138. 

Monza, Collegiate Archives 1%: fragments of Bible [x], text 
somewhat similar to the previous MS; these two MSS agree 
with the Codd. Boerncrianus and Augiensis in omitting the 
last 3 verses of the Ep. to the Romans; Berger, p. 139. 

VIIL AneviniaAN Recension.—Rome, Vallicellian Library B. 6. 
Bible [ix], considered to be the best MS of the Alcuinian 
Recension ; Wordsworth’s V; see Berger, pp. 197-203. 

The Tours Octateuch ; Tours, Public Library 10 [commence- 
ment of ix], text related to the Vallicellian Bible, though not 
exactly the same. 

Bamberg, Royal Library A. I. 6. Bible [ix], a handsome 
example of this recension ; written at Tours. Wordsworth’s B 
in Acts, etc. ; see Berger, p. 206, and Leitschuh, Pukrer durch 
α. ποῖ, Bibl. zu Bamberg, 1889, p. 82. 

Zurich, Cantonal Library C. 1; text resembling the Bamberg 
MS on the whole, but differing in Pauline Epp. ; Berger, p. 207. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 10,546. Bible [ix) known as the Codex 
Carolinus, or the Bible of Grandval (near Basle). Wordsworth’s 
K; see Berger, pp. 209-212. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 250. New Testament [ix], probably 
written at Tours; text closely resembling the last MS; Berger, 
p. 243. 

Cologne, Chapter Library No. 1. Bible [ix] written at Tours 
with interesting marginal corrections, made by a contemporary 
hand also probably at Tours. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat.1. Bible [ix], a splendid MS, presented 
to Charles the Bald by Vivian, abbot of St. Martin of Tours. 

Do., Lat. 2. Bible [ix] known as the Bible of St. Denis or of 
Charles the Bald; in the NT the Apoc. is wanting. Used by 
R. Stephens in his Bible of 1528. 

Do., Lat. 3. Bible [ix], belonging originally to the monastery 
of Glanfeuil; parts of the Apoc. supplied by a later hand; see 
Berger, p. 213. 

Monza, Collegiate Archives, G. 1. Bible [ix], written at 
Tours by the scribe Amalricus, who was afterwards arclibishop 
of Tours: valuable text; Berger, p. 221. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 17,227. Gospels written by Adalbaldus 
[early ix} at Tours; good Alcuinian text, closely resembling 
the Bamberg and Ziirich Bibles; Berger, pp. 243-247. 

Nancy, Cathedral Library. Gospels [early ix], written at 
Tours; a splendid copy. Text resembling the Monza Bible 
and the Brit. Mus, Gospels below (Add. 11,848); Berger, p. 247. 
nit Mus., Add. 11,848. Gospels [ix], probably written at 


ours, 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 266. Gospels {middle of ix], written at 
Tours, and presented by the emperor Lothaire to the Church 
of St. Martin. 

Rome, Church of St. Paul without the walls. Fine Bible 
[ix], belonged to Charles the Bald, was written probably in the 
N. of France, and shows Saxon influence in its ornamentation. 
Mixed Alcuinian text, with a good deal of resemblance to the 
Codex Vallicellianus, still more perhaps to the first Bible of 
Charles the Bald (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 1); Berger, p. 292. 

HSS (of Caroline school) written in gold (sce Berger, pp. 259- 
277). In teat these MSS belong rather to the type of the 
continental Saxon MSS (above, p. 887) than to the somewhat 
later Tours school. 

The famous Hamilton Gospels (vili-ix], now in the library of 
Th. Irwin, Esq., of Oswego, New York; very early Caroline 
text, with occasional Spanish and Anglo-Saxon elements; 
Berger, p. 259, 

The Codex Ade, of Trier (Stadtbibliothek, No. xxii.), a 
splendid MS. Gospels [end of viii], written by two hands, 
the scribe who has written the latter part of the MS having 
also added a large number of marginal corrections to the 
former. The first hand shows connexion with the oldest Tours 
MSS, and especially the Codices aurei; the second hand, with the 
more ordinary Tours type; Berger, pp. 262-267; see also the 
monograph Die Trierer Ada-Handschrijft, Leipzig, 1889; the 
article on the text of the Aleuinian Bibles by Dr. P. Corssen, ig 
most valuable. 

Brit. Mus., Harl. 2788. Gospels [viii-ix], written in golden 
uncials; an extremely fine MS; illuminations of the same 
school as those of the Codea Ade. 

Abbeville, Public Lib. No. 1. Gospels [viii-ix] written in 
gold, and strongly resembling Harl. 2788; Berger, p. 267. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 8850. The Gospels of St. Medard 
[early ix] ; a fine MS; Berger, p. 268. 

Do., Lat. 11,955. Portions of Matt. and Mark [viii Ὁ]. 

Do., Lat. 9383. Gospels [end of viii]. 

Tours, Public Library 22; formerly at St. Martin’s. Gospels 
({vili-ix], interesting text, on the whole belonging to Alcuinian 
revision, but with Irish and Old Latin elements in it; Berger, 
pp. 47, 202, 272, and the Oxford Vulgate, Hpilogus, p. 720, 
Tischendorf’s mé; Wordsworth quotes its readings, 

Vienna, Schatzkammer. The famous Gospels [end of viii?], 
supposed to have been found in the tomb of Charles the Great; 
written in gold on purple vellum; Berger, p. 275. 

Do., Imperial Library, 652. Psalter [end of viii]. 

Munich, Royal Library, Lat. 14,000 (=Cim. 55), The splendid 
Gospels of St. Emmeran {ix, dated 870}. Mixed text, with 
Anglo-Saxon elements in it; probably written in the N. of 
France; Berger, p. 296. 

IX. ToropuLrian Recension. — Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 9380, 


The famous Theodulfian Bible [ix], written in beautiful and 
minute hand. Wordsworth’s ©; see Berger, p. 149f., and 
Delisle, Les Bibles de Théodulfe, Paris, 1879 ; sometimes known 
as the Codex Memmianus. 

Puy, Cathedral Library. Bible [ix], written under the direc- 
tion of Theodulf, and so closely resembling the Paris Bible that 
Delisle asserts that many pages look almost like proofs struck 
from the same type. The text, however, is not 80 good: see 
Delisle, as above ; also Berger, p. 171 ff. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 24,142, Bible [ix], formerly belonging to the 
monastery of St. Hubert in the Ardennes; written in a small 
minuscule hand, strongly resembling that of the Theodulfian 
Bible. The text is extremely interesting, the first hand allied 
to the Northumbrian family, while the marginal corrections 
present a, Theodulfian type. Wordsworth’s H. 

Orleans, Public Libr. 14. Book of the Prophets [ix], from 
Fleury. Text shows traces of Theodulfian influence, though the 
ae ο of the books differs from that of Theodulf. Berger, 

. 177, 
᾿ Do., 11 and 13. Two volumes of a Bible [x], containing 
Kings, Proverbs, Song of Songs, Job, Macc., and Tobit; from 
Fleury. Theodulfian Text, but following sometimes the first 
hand, sometimes the marginal readings. Berger, p. 177. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 11,937. Bible [ix-x], the St. Germant 
exemplar parvum of Robertus Stephanus, for the MS was for- 
merly at St. Germain-des-Prés; the hand resembles that of the 
Theodulfian Bible, and the text also; the latter follows some- 
times the first hand, sometimes the margin. Berger, p. 178. 

Copenhagen, Royal Libr., ποῦν. fonds Royal 1. Parts of a 
Bible, i.e. Psalms-Daniel [ix]; handwriting resembles that of 
the St. Germain MS above, and the text is Theodulfian. 
Delisle, Bibl. de [’Heole des Chartes, xlvi. p. 321; Berger, 

. 181. 
X. MepimvaL Texts.—Out of the thousands of such MSS we 
can but select three, which for various reasons are interesting. 

Brit. Mus., Reg. I. B. xii. Bible [xiii], written in 1254 by 
William of Hales for Thomas de la Wile, ‘ Magister Scolarum 
Sarum’; fair specimen of ordinary mediaval text. Words- 
worth’s W. 

Dijon, Publ. Libr. 9 bzs. Bible, 4 vols. [xii], containing the 
corrections of Stephen Harding, abbot of Citeaux. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 16,719-16,722. Bible, 4 vols. [xiii], 
containing the corrections of the Dominicans, under the 
auspices of Hugo de 5. Caro, 


LITERATURE.—Full lists of works will be found in S. Berger, 
Histoire dela Vulg. pendant les premiers siécles du moyen age, 
Paris, 1893, pp. xxli-xxiv; and in E. Nestle (to whom the 
present writer owes many valuable suggestions), Urtext wu. 
Ueberseizungen der Bibel, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 96, 102 (=PRES, 
Bd. iii. pp. 36, 42). We give here a somewhat compressed list 
of the works likely to be uscful to the ordinary student. 

A. For the life of Jerome :—The Vita 5. Hieronymtin Vallarsi’s 
edition of his works, tom. xi. pp. 1-280. For the works 
of Jerome the student should use by preference the edi- 
tions of Vallarsi, 11 vols. folio, Verona, 1734-1742, do. 
quarto, Venice, 1766-1772; the quarto edition is handier, 
and has been reprinted by Migne (but with different 
paging), Pat. Lat. xxii-xxx.; von Célin, ‘Hieronymus’ in 
Krsch and Gruber’s Encyclopddie (τι. Section, 8 Theil, p. 
72f.), 1831; F. X. Collombet, LZistotre de Saint Jéréme, 2 
vols., Paris, 1844; Ὁ. Zockler, Hieronymus; sein Leben 
und Wirken aus seinen Schriften dargestellt, Gotha, 1865 3 
A. Thierry, Saint Jéréme, 2 vols., Paris, 1867; E, L. Cutts, 
‘Saint Jerome’ in the Fathers for English Readers 
(S.P.0.K.), 1877; Zockler, ‘Hieronymus’ in PRES (Bd. 
viii. Ὁ. 42 f.), 1900; Fremantle, ‘ Hieronymus’ in Smith and 
Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biography, vol. iil. p. 29 f., 1882 5 
ithe same, ‘Life of Jerome’ in Wace and Schaft’s Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. vi. pp. 
XV1-xxv, 1893; G. Gruitzmacher, Hieronymus ; etne biro- 
graphische Studie, etc., i. Leipz. 1901. 

B. For the history of the text, both manuscript and printed: 
—h. Simon, Histoire critigue des Versions du NT, Rotter- 
dam, 1690; J. Mill, Novum Testamentuin cum lectionibus 
variantibus, ete., Preemittitur dissertatio, Oxonii, 1707 ; 
see especially p. Ixxxif.; ΠΗ. Hody, De Bibliorum Textibus, 
etc., Oxon., 1705, pp. 342-569; L. van Ess, Pragmatica 
doctt. Cath. Trid. circa Vulg. decreti senswim, Sulzbach, 
1816, Pragmatiseh-Kritische Gesch. der Vulg., Tubingen, 
1824; α΄. Riegler, Kritische Gesch. der Wulg., Sulzbach, 
1820; Bp. Westcott, ‘Vulgate’ in Smith’s DB, vol. iii, 
1863; C. Vercellone, Varie lectiones vulg. Latine Bibii- 
orum editionis, 2 tom., Rom, 1861-1864; F. Kaulen, 
Geschichte der Vulq., Mainz, 1868; S. Berger, ‘Des Essais 
qui ont été faits ἃ Paris au xili¢ siécle pour corrier le texte 
de la Vulg.’ (ftev. de Théologie et de Philosophie, t. xvi.), 
Lausanne, 1883, De Histoire de la Vulg. en France, 
Paris, 1887, Quam notitiam linguce hebraice habuerint 
christiani medii cevi temporibus in Gallia, Paris, 1893, 
Histoire dela Vulg. pendant les premiers si2cles du moyen 
age, Paris, 1893; G. B. de Rossi, ‘La Bibbia offerta da 
Ceolfrido’ (from the Ommagio giubilare della Bibl. Vat. 
al δι P. Leone xiu.), Rome, 1888; H. Denifle, ‘Die Hand- 
schriften der Bibel-Correctorien des 13 Jahrhunderts’ 
(Archiv f. Literatur- αι. Kirchengesch, t. iv. pp. 263, 471), 
1838 ; Ῥ, Martin, ‘La Vulg. latine au xilie siecle d’aprés R. 
Bacon’ (in Le Muséon vii., Louvain, 1888), ‘la texte 
Parisien de la Vulg. Lat.’ (Le Muséon viii., 1889); Die 
Trierer Ada-Handschrift . . . von K. Menzel, P. Corssen, 
etc., Leipzig, 1889; H. J. White, ‘The Codex Amiatinug 
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and its Birthplace,’ in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, vol. 


ii., Oxford, 1890; W. A. Copinger, Incunabula Biblica, or 


the first half-century of the Latin Bible, London, 1892; E. 
Nestle, Ein Jubildum der Lateinischen Bibel, Tubingen, 
1892; H. J. White, ‘The Latin Versions,’ in Scrivener- 
Miller, Jntroduction to the Criticism of the NT'4, 1894, vol. 
ii. pp. 56-90; E. von Dobschtitz, Studien zur Textkritik der 
Vulg., Leipzig, 1894; C. R. Gregory: Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s Novum Lestamentum Greece, etc., editio octava 
eritica maior, vol. iii., Lips. 1894, pp. 971-1108; F. G. 
Kenyon, Handb. to Text. Crit. of NT, 1901, pp. 184- 
203: E. Nestle, Lateinische Bibelubersetzungen (revision 
of Fritzsche) in PRE%, Bd. ii., also published separ- 
ately in Urtext u. Uebersetzungen der Bibel, Leipzig, 1897 ; 
P. Corssen, ‘ Bericht tiber die latein. Bibeltibersetzungen’ 
(‘Sonderabdruck,’ from the Jahresbericht uber die Fort- 
schritte der classischen Altertumswissenschujt, 1899); P. 
Thielmann, ‘Bericht ti. d. gesammelte handschr, Material 
mz einer kr. Ausgahe,’ etc. (from the Munich Sitzungs- 
berichten, 1899). 

C. For the grammar, Latinity, etc., of the Vulgate :—J. A. 
Hagen, Spruchliche Hrirterungen zur Vulg., Freiburg in 
Br. 1863; F. Kanlen, Handbuch zur Vulg., Mainz, 1870; 
P. Hake, Sprachliche Hriaiterungen zu dem lat. Psalmen- 
texte, Arnsberg, 1872; W. Nowack, Die Bedeutung des 
Hieron, fiir die alitest. Kritik, Gottingen, 1875; H. 
Roensch, ftala κι. Vulg., Marburg, 1876; Ἦ. Goelzer, 
Latinité de Saint Jéréme, Paris, 1884; IH. P. Smith, ‘The 
Value of the Vulg. OT for Textual Criticism’ (Presbyterian 
and Reformed Rev., April 1891); A. Hartl, Sprachliche 
Kigenthumlichketien der Vulg., Ried, 1894. 

ἢ. Critical Editions :—C. Vercellone, Biblia Sacra Vulgate 


Editionis Sixti V. et Clementis VIII. Pontt. Maza. jussu | 


recognita atque edita. Rome, Typis 8. Congregationis de 
propaganda fide, 1861. This is the best reprint of the 
Clementine Vulgate Bible, and Vercellone'’s preface should 
he carefully read; ©. Tischendorf, Nov. Vest. Latine ; 
textum Hieronymi... restituit C. T., Lipsiw, 1864; P. M. 
Hetzenauer, Nov. Test. Vulgate Editionis: ex Vaticanis 
editionibus earumgue correctorio critice edidit P. M. H., 
Oeniponte, 1899; Corssen, Hpistula ad Galatas, Berlin, 
1885 ; Bp. J. Wordsworth, Novwm Testamentum ... Latine 
sec. edit. S. Hieronymi .. . reecnsuit J. Wordsworth, 
S.T.P., in operis societatem adsumto H, J. White, Oxon., 
1889-1898. (The four Gospels are published; the rest of 


the NT isin preparation). H. J. WHITE. 


YULTURE.—nxi da@ah and a dayydh are tr. 
AV ‘vulture’ (Lv 1114, Dt 14%, Is 344), RV ‘kite’: 
ms Vayydh is tr. AV ‘vulture’ (Job 287), RV 
‘falcon.’ ἘΠῚ or nom rdhdm or rdhamdh is tr. 
RV ‘vulture’ (Lv 11%, Dt 14"), AV ‘gier eagle.’ 
Of these four, only the last refers to the vulture. 


| lt is doubtless Neophron percnopterus, Sav., 


Pharaoh’s Hen, which is still called rakham in 
Arabic. On the other hand, οὖ nesher, which is 
always rendered ‘eagle,’ undoubtedly includes a 
number of the vultures, esp. the lammergeier and 
the griffon. For the habits of the vulture and 
for Scripture allusions to them, see EAGLE, GIER 
EAGLE, OSPRAY, and OSSIFRAGE. 6. E. Post. 
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WAFER.—See art. BREAD, vol. i. p. 318. 
WAGES.—See SERVANT, 
WAGGON.—See CARrt. 


WAIT (from the same root as ‘ wake’ and ‘ watch’) 
is used in AV both as subst. and verb. 4. As subst. 
the meaning is a watch, plot, esp. an ambush. 
The phrases are (a) Lie in wait, as Dit 19" ‘ But if 
any man hate his neighbour, and le in wait for 
him, and rise up against him and smite him mor- 
tally that he die’; Jos 84 ‘ Behold, ye shall lie in 
walt against the city, even behind the city.’ So 
‘liers in wait,’ as Jg 9% ‘ And the men of Shechem 
set liers in wait for him in the top of the moun- 
tains.’ (6) Lay wait, as Jg 16? ‘They compassed 
him in, and laid wait for him all night in the gate 
of the city’; Jer 9° ‘One speaketh peaceably to 
his neighbour with his mouth, but in heart he 
layeth his wait’ (RV as AVm ‘layeth wait for 
him’), (6) Laying of wait, as Nu 35” ‘But if he 
thrust him of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of 
wait.’ Udall has ‘lay a wait’ (Hrasmus’ Paraph. 
i. 87), ‘And in the meane tyme he touched secrete- 
lye the conscience of certayne Phariseis, whiche 
layed deadly a wayte for Jesus.’ And Fuller has 
‘lay at wait’ (Holy State, 316), ‘An adversary 
who lay at wait for all advantages.’ 

2. As verb we find ‘ wait’ in the phrases ‘ wait for’ 
and ‘wait on’ or ‘upon.’ (1) ‘ Wait for’ has three 
meanings: (a) Watch for, equivalent to ‘lay wait 
for,’ Job 15% ‘He is waited for of the sword’ (357) 
sig by wins; LXX ἐντέταλται [A ἐντέτακται] γὰρ ἤδη 
εἰς χεῖρας σιδήρου ; Vulg. ‘circumspectans undique 
gladium’: ον. ‘the swearde is allwaye before his 
eyes’; Kautzsch, ‘fiir das Schwert ist er auser- 
sehen’); Ps 56° ‘They mark my steps, when 
they wait for my soul’ (#53 ἢ wx); cf. Ps 71} 
‘And they that lay wait for my soul’ (51 "72p%). 
(6) Expect, the modern use, Lk 1936 ‘Like unto 
men that wait for their lord, when he will re- 
turn from the wedding’ (προσδεχομένοις τὸν κύριον 


ἑαυτῶν, RV ‘looking for’); Ac 10% ‘ Cornelius 
waited for them’ (ἣν προσδοκῶν αὐτούς, RV ‘was 
waiting for' them’); 1716 ‘Now while Paul waited 
for them at Athens’ (ἐκδεχομένου αὐτοὺς τοῦ ILav- 
ov); 2 Th 35 ‘the patient waiting for Christ’ 
(ὑπομονή, RV as AVm ‘ patience’). (c) The most 
important use of this phrase is when it refers to 
the attitude towards God of the patient believer, 
who is confident that God will yet show Himself 
to be the enemy of evildoers and the praise of 
them that do well; it is then almost equivalent to 
believe in or worship. Thus 2 K 688. ‘ Behold, this 
evil is of the Lord; what (RV ‘why’) should I wait 
for the Lord any longer?’ (ἦν min? οτήντηρ, LXX τί 
ὑπομείνω τῷ κυρίῳ ére3); Ps 377 ‘Rest in the Lord, 
and wait patiently for him’; 397 ‘And now, Lord, 
what wait I for? my hope is in thee’; 65! ‘ Praise 
waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion.’ See also Driver, 
Par. Psat. p. 465. 

(2) ‘Wait on’ or ‘upon’ means: (a) atiend to, as 
Nu 3” ‘And thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, 
and they shall wait on their priest’s office’; 8"; 
1 Ch 23% ‘Their office was to wait on the sons of 
Aaron for the service of the house of the Lord’; 
2Ch 13 ‘the Levites wait upon their business’ ; 
Mk 3° ‘He spake unto his disciples that a small 
ship should wait on him’ (προσκαρτερῇ αὐτῷ); Ro 
12’. So Adams, 2 Pcécr, 35, ‘ Life . . . which is 
obnoxious to sin, and waited on with misery.’ In 
this sense ‘ wait at’ is used in 1 Co 918 “ They which 
wait at the altar’ (RV ‘wait upon’). (6) The 
other use is the same as the special biblical sense 
of ‘wait for,’ viz. look for, trust to, nearly worship, 
as Ps 25% ‘ Let none that wait on thee be ashamed’ ; 
259: 21 2714 1042", 

The simple verb is used twice of God’s long- 


suffering towards men, Is 8018. ‘ And therefore will 


the Lord wait, that he may be gracious unto you’ ; 
1P 3” ‘the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah.’ J, HASTINGS. 


WALLS.—AII over the East, where wood is not 
plentiful, walls of houses and even palaces have 
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been built from the earliest times of crude or sun- 
burnt brick. It is only in certain localities, where 
stone was plentiful, and in later ages, that stone 
has been used. Strabo (xvii. 2. 3) tells us that 
the houses in the cities of Ethiopia were formed 
by interweaving split pieces of palm wood or of 
crude bricks, and says (xvi. 1. 5) of Seleucia 
(Assyria, near Babylon) that on account of the 
scarcity of timber the beams and pillars of the 
houses were made of palm wood: they wound 
ropes of twisted reeds round the pillars, painted 
them over with colour and drew designs on them ; 
they covered the doors with asphalt. All the 
houses were vaulted on account of the scarcity of 
timber. The earliest efforts of construction in 
Egypt were made in wood, probably like the 
dwellings now found in Nubia—palm branches 
interlaced, plastered over with clay and straw, 
roofs of branches or planks, or faggots of wood. 
Bricks were an advance upon this. The palaces 
of Egypt were of very slight construction, stuecoed 
walls and planks of acacia. In Assyria stone was 
so scarce that it was only used as an accessory ; 
the bodies of the structures were never composed 
of it: it was mainly confined to plinths, pave- 
ments, and the internal linings of walls. In 
Chaldza stone was entirely absent. The moun- 
tains which run parallel to the left bank of the 
Tigris were bare of trees, and the palm and poplar 
alone yielded wood of any length: the one soft 
and fibrous, the other brittle and light. Nineveh, 
Babylon, Egypt, and Jerusalem all drew their 
timber from the forest of Lebanon. ‘The em- 
ployment, however, of this excellent wood must 
always have been rare and exceptional (Lenor- 
mant, Histoire Ancienne, 1. 298; Perrot and 
Chipiez, i. 124; Layard, Discoveries, 356). 

‘In Chaldxa the architect was condemned by 
the force majeure of circumstances to employ little 
more than crude or burnt brick and bad timber; 
in Assyria he voluntarily condemned himself to 
the limitations they imposed’ (Perrot and Chipiez, 
i. 125). The Chaldeans could employ neither pier 
or column, nor bearers or lintels of stone; they 
were thus debarred from constructing spacious 
galleries and chambers, and ‘consequently their 
towns were artificial mountains, as solid and 
massive from base to summit as the natural hills’ 
(δ. 133). The few long and narrow apartments 
contrived within them could be compared only to 
caves hollowed out in the face of a cliff. When 
the arch was discovered it was made frequent use 
of, A bas-relief recovered by Layard, showing 
a group of buildings at Kouyunjik erected by 
Sennacherib in his palace at Nineveh, depicts 
them as having not only flat roofs, but hemi- 
spherical cupolas, and tall conical domes: the 
same forms are still in use all over that country, 
the flat roofs usually for dwelling-houses, but yet 
the peasants’ liouses as well as the store-houses 
have often domed roofs of brick. 

In building the tower of Babel we are told 
‘they had brick for stone, and bitumen had they 
for mortar’ (Gn 11°). Herodotus says (i. 179), in 
regard to the walls of Babylon, ‘As they dug 
the ditches they converted the excavated earth 
into bricks, and when they had enough they burnt 
them in the kilns. Finally, for mortar they used 
hot bitumen, and at every thirty courses of bricks 
they put a layer of reeds interlaced.’ There are 
many bituminous fountains still to be found spring- 
ing through the soil between Mosul and Baghdad 
(Layard, Nineveh, i. 46). See BITUMEN. In spite 
of the abundance of stone in Egypt, crude brick 
was extensively used, and the captives taken in 
war were forced to undertake the crection of public 
pranaries and other buildings in that material 
for the Egyptian monarch. 


Wilkinson (i. 50). 


refers to the buildings of great size and solidity, 
found in various parts of the country, of crude 
brick. At Thebes these buildings consist of walls 
enclosing sacred monuments and tombs, and some 
are made with and others without straw. 

In Palestine all the earliest remains that have 
been recovered are of crude brick; and even in 
the ruins in the mountains, where stone was 
plentiful, there are no stone remains attributed 
to an earlier time than that of king Solomon. At 
Teli el-Hesy (Lachish) at least eight ruined cities 
have been brought to light, one lying over the 
other, the earliest being attributed to 1700 years 
B.C., the latest to 500 years B.c. The houses are 
of erude brick, similar to those of the country 
at the present day. No indications were obtained 
whether the roofs were vaulted or supported by 
beams ; probably the latter, judging by the thick- 
ness of the walls (Bliss, Mound of Many Cities). 
At Tell es-SAfi recent excavations of PHF have 
exposed a wall of defence of stone earlier than 
the times of the Crusades, but the date is not 
yet approximated to. The stones are roughly 
squared rubble, laid in mud and straw, and the 
interstices filled with mud and small stones from 
the fields: height of courses 1’ 5” to 2’. A few 
drafted stones occur. Part of the wall is plastered 
with dark mud and straw, over which is a layer 
of white mud and straw, made by mixing a powder 
of unburnt limestone with water. This kind of 
plaster is used in the Lebanon to-day (PES, 
1899, 195). 

Foundations of a city in Egypt.—When a new 
district was to be added to a city, the ground was 
prepared by building with crude brick a number 
of long and thick walls parallel to one another; 
then cross walls at right angles with the first, 
chess-board fashion. The square pits thus con- 
structed were filled with earth, broken stone, or 
anything else within reach. The foundations of 
the future city were laid upon the mass thus 
obtained, and they profited by the operation both 
in health and amenity. The cities of Memphis 
and Thebes both seem to have been built in this 
manner (Edouard Mariette, p. 189). Diodorus 
(i. 45. 4) says there were houses of four and five 
storeys at Thebes, and attributes them to the time 
of the fabulous monarch Busires. As a rule we 
find a ground floor, one floor above that, and a 
covered flat roof on tle top. 

Egyptian houses were built of crude brick made 
of loam mixed with chopped straw. ‘These bricks 
are usually a foot long and 6 inches wide. The 
ceilings of the larger rooms were of indigenous or 
foreign wood, the smaller rooms were often vaulted: 
the wallsiof the houses were coated with stucco, and 
painted with religious and domestic scenes. The 
galleries and columns of the porch were coloured in 
imitation of stone, or painted. The ceilings were 
covered with arabesques and interlacing ornaments 
of all kinds, while the floors were strewn with nets 
woven of many coloured reeds (M. Gailhabaud’s 
Monuments anciens et moderns). 

Wilkinson (Anc. “gyp. 111. 316) states that the 
brick arch was used 1540 years B.C., and the stone 
arch 600 B.c. in Hgypt, and suggests that it eame 
into use owing to the small quantity of wood in 
Egypt, and considers that the invention of the arch 
there may date as far back as 2020 years B.c.* He 
gives instances of stone monoliths of over 290 tons 
weight being dragged by manual labour over 500 
miles from the quarries: the power to move the 
mass was the same, whatever might be the dis- 
tance. They simply put on a sufficient number 


* In all probability this date should be carried much further 
back, for recent excavations at Nippur have shown that in 
Babylonia the arch of burnt brick was employed prior to B.c. 
4000. See BaBYLONIA in vol. i. p. 219%, 
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of men to move the stone by hauling it along on 
a sledge. One case he mentions of a single block, 
587 tons weight, being transported 138 miles, 

The walls of temples and the fortifications of 
cities required to be of a very solid description, on 
account of the battering-ram (which see); and as 
the latter became more scientifically constructed, 
and other arts of war came into existence, the walls 
had to be made more and more solid, and the foun- 
dations extended deep into the soil or to the solid 
rock (Lk 6%). 

There exist a number of instances at the present 
day of the magnificent walls of cut stone built in 
early days from the time of Solomon to Herod, at 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Arak el-Emir, Baalbek, Tyre 
and Zidon, and Egypt. 

At Jerusalem some of the stones in the wall of 
the temple enclosure, still existing, are over 30 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 33 feet high, weighing over 
80 tons. The ancient walls are in places still over 
150 feet in height, and were originally at the 
corners at least 250 feet in height. The stones 
are of hard mountain limestone, approximating 
to marble, and are carefully chiselled, with a 
sunken draft of about 3 to 5 inches width all 
round. The stones of the wall surrounding the 
cave of Machpelah at Hebron are very little in- 
ferior in size to those at Jerusalem. 

At Baalbelk the stones of the wall of the temple 
are not quite equal in size to those of Jerusalem, 
and the stone is much softer ; but this wall is pro- 
tected by another one in front built of exceedingly 
large stones, 3 of which weigh each about 800 tons, 
and are over 60 feet in length, 17 feet in breadth, 
and 14 feet in height. The manner in which these 
stones were cut and brought down from the quarry 
can be seen in the quarry itself. When a large 
stone was ready to be brought away, it could be 
brought down by gravity with not a very great 
expenditure of labour. 

eae (Ant, XX. x. 7) speaks of square and 
very white stones used in the temple, the work of 
king Solomon, 20 cubits long and 6 cubits high; 
he also speaks (BJ V. v. 1) of stones in the temple 
itself 40 cubits in length. These great stone walls 
are taken down to the rock for their foundations, 
while the buildings of Babylon had their founda- 
tions usually on the sand near the surface (Perrot 
and Chipiez, i. 157). The Pharaonic temples were 
also rather laid on the surface than solidly placed 
in the ground. 

The gardens in Syria formerly, as at present, had 
stone walls as boundaries (#/ Y. iii. 2), and narrow 
paths traversed the gardens of the suburbs (Nu 
9924), The bare hillsides were terraced with stone 
walls and soil brought up from the bottom, so 
that the bare hills became fertile fields, as is the 
case at the present day in Spain, Northern India, 
Java, Japan. This also is carried out at the present 
day in many parts of Palestine (BRP ii. 493, iii. 
14) 


For other points connected with the subject of 
this art. see BRICK, GATE, Housr, Mortar, PAVE- 
MENT, Roor. 

For details regarding the walls of Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Nineveh, ete., sec the articles under these 
titles. C. WARREN. 
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i, THE TERRAIN OF PALESTINE.—The first re- | 
quisite for understanding the wars of the Bible is | 
We ! 


a knowledge of the geography of Palestine. 


need to know something about the routes which 
so unwieldy a traveller as an army can use, the 
physical and artificial obstacles which hinder it in 
its mareh, the places which allow it room for fight- 
ing or for encamping, and other similar geographical 
details. (In reading this article the reader should 
have open before him the large map of Palestine 
prefixed to vol. 1. of this Dictionary). 

The great strategic routes are three in number. 
There is the important road which, coming from 
the north and skirting the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, passes Tyre, Mount Carmel, and Gaza, and 
finally reaches the border of Egypt. Then there is 
the scarcely less important route, now followed by 
the railway from Damascus to Haifa, which takes 
a §.W. direction to the Jordan, and then crosses 
the whole length of the fertile plain of Esdraelon in 
a N.W. direction to the neighbourhood of Mount 
Carmel. The meeting of this road with the first- 
mentioned in the plain of Esdraelon confers great 
strategic importance on the plain. There armies 
could meet, victual themselves, and find room to 
manceuvre both with footmen and with chariots, 
There, too, in ancient times stood four of the 
chief fortresses of Palestine, put there to hinder 
the free use of the great plain by an enemy 
(ef. G. A. Smith, HGAL® ch. xix. pp. 387-390). 
The third great strategic route lies east of the 
Jordan and runs from Damascus through Sela 
(Petra) to the port of Elath at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

Besides these three great routes, none of which 
touched the heart of the land of Isracl, some others 
must be mentioned whieli gave access to the central 
range. Two of these are mentioned below as giving 
strategic importance to Gilgal. <A third, starting 
from the modern Jenin, crosses several small plains 
and easy passes (cf. HGHL? ch. xvi. p. 327), and 
gives access from the north to the city of Samaria. 
It is a route which must often have been followed 
by Syrian invaders. On the west, the hill-country 
of Judea was pierced by several rugged and wind. 
ing passes, the best known being that which is 
marked by the Upper and Lower Beth-horon. 
These passes were the seene of much of the 
irrerular fighting which went on between the 
Philistines and Israel. 

Before leaving this subject one possible strategic 
line, lying for the most part outside Palestine, must 
be mentioned, @.e. the sea route from the Egyptian 
Delta to the coast of Palestine. The possession of 
this line gave the king of Egypt an advantage over 
the rival power (Assyrian or Babylonian) in the 
Euphrates Valley, in that it enabled him to threaten 
his enemy’s line of communications by landing 
troops in his rear. It has been suggested that 
Pharaoh-neco reached Megiddo pally ΟΥ̓́ the sea 
route in the reign of Josiah (but cf. ZGHL? p. 405, 
note 2), and it is possible that there is an allusion 
in Dt 28% to the possession of such a route by 
Hgypt (but οἵ, Driver, a loco). 

f localities of strategic importance the plain of 
Esdraelon has already been noticed. A second spot 
of similar interest is the plain of Gilgal, the 8S. W. 
part of the Arabah or ‘plains of Jericho.’ Here 
Israel encamped after crossing the Jordan (Jos 4% 
10%; ef. Jg 91), and here the headquarters remained, 
until a more central place, either Shiloh (Jos 18! 
9912 941 [LXX]), or Shechem (Jos 34: [MT']), was 
secured to Israel. From ag a pass leads west- 
wards over the great central ridge by Bethel and 
the two Beth-horons down to the maritime plain. 
Some distance north of Gilgal another pass leads 


| up the Wady Farah (Féri'cah), sometimes identified 


with the Brook Cherith, in a N.W. direction to 
Shechem. The first of these routes was probably 
followed by Joshua in his marches on Ai (Jos 8°) 
and on Gibeon (Jos 10%”); the second is probably 
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referred to in Jg 122-5, where the conquest of Bethel 
by the house of Joseph is recorded. 

In this enumeration of routes and localities 
no reference has been made to Jerusalem. In- 
deed its strategic importance was not great. 
Neither Alexander of Macedon (pace Jos. Ant. 
XI, vill.; οἵ, Piepenbring, Histowre, pp. 590-592), 
nor Napoleon Bonaparte when on the march to 
Egypt, deigned to turn aside to Jerusalem. To 
an Assyrian king engaged in a similar expedition, 
Lachish and Libnah (2 Καὶ 198), both on the edge of 
the Shephélah (see Map), were each of more im- 
portance than the comparatively remote Jewish 
capital, It was the political influence of Hezekiah 
over the Philistine malcontents which caused 
Sennacherib to detach a strong force (2 K 18} 
against Jerusalem. Isaiah was right in holding 
that it was possible for Judah to maintain a policy 
of isolation in the face of the clash of the great 
powers of western Asia. ‘These powers seldom 
desired to encumber themselves with such ‘a 
burdensome stone’ (Zec 12%) as Jerusalem. Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt, did indeed capture the city 
in the reign of Rehoboam, but only because 
Solomon had made it a city worth plundering 
(1K 14% 26), Hazael, king of Syria, ‘set his face to 
vo upagainst Jerusalem,’ but commuted his hostility 
for a payment in money (2K 12738), Similarly 
was Sennacherib bought off once at least (2 K 
1818-16), Pharaoh-neco, king of Egypt, slew Josiah 
at Megiddo and deposed Jehoahaz at Riblah ‘in 
the land of Hamath,’ but does not seem to have 
turned aside to Jerusalem (2 K 237-%), Nebuchad- 
rezzar was at least equally contemptuous. Jehoi- 
akim was in a state of rebellion against Babylon 
for eight years, but the great king contented him- 
self with sending marauding bands against his 
vassal, Jerusalem was outside the sphere within 
which great captains contended with great armies. 

Samaria, on the other hand, was comparatively 
of great strategic importance. It stands on a 
commanding hill (well shown in Sir R. Temple’s 
Palestine Illustrated, p. 180) where the important 
road from Jenin meets at right angles the broad, 
‘fat valley’ (Is 281) which slopes westward towards 
the plain of Sharon and the Mediterranean. East- 
ward, passes of no great dithculty lead to the fords 
of the Jordan. ‘Thus Samaria was strategically 
as well as politically ‘the head of Ephraim’ (Is 79). 

We have now had occasion to mention represen- 
tatives of three classes of fortresses in Palestine. 
On the south-west, Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, and 
Beth-horon guarded Judah against Egypt, the 
Philistines, and the inhabitants of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. On the edge of the plain of Esdraelon 
stood Megiddo, Jezreel, and other fortresses closing 
the different approaches. On the central ridge, 
Jerusalem and Samaria were strongly fortified. 
Two classes of fortresses remain to be mentioned. 
On the border between the northern and southern 
kingdom Geba and Mizpah and other cities were 
built to stop the passage of possible fugitives and 
deserters and to watch the frontier (1 K 151), 
Lastly, the great fortresses east of Jordan, of 
which perhaps Ramoth-gilead was the most im- 
portant (1 Καὶ 223, 2 K 858 91), must be mentioned ; 
nor must the watch-towers, built to protect the 
roads and watch over the pastures, be forgotten 
(see TOWER). 

The geographical conditions of Palestine were 
such that the kind of warfare best known to the 
Hebrews must have been the foray. The south of 
Judah lay open to the Amalekites and other pre- 
datory tribes (1 5 30) On the east were the 
Midianite freebooters (Jg¢ 6-4), Against these the 
Jordan was an ambiguous defence, for, if the in- 
vaders could seize one of the fords by surprise, 
they could hold it with a rearguard against 


pursuers while the booty was being safely carried 
off into the desert. The Philistines (1S 1317), the 
Moabites (2 K 13°), and the Hebrews themselves 
(David, 1S 278; Joab, 2 5 3”; and Gad, Gn 491%) 
were much given to making raids (‘ roads,’ AV), 

ii. THE METHOD OF WAR. —(a) The Prelimin- 
aries.— Wars were regularly begun in the spring, 
in order that if possible operations might be con- 
cluded before the beginning of winter (cf. 28 114). 
Yet winter did not always bring relief from the 
pressure of war (Jer 8”), and sieges were sometimes 
prolonged over twelve months, ¢.g. that of Samaria 
(three years, 2 K 175) and Jerusalem (eighteen 
months, 2 K 251), 

Something approaching to a declaration of war 
was sometimes given, e.g. by Amaziah of Judah to 
Jehoash of Israel (2 K 148), and negotiation was 
sometimes tried, e.g. by Jephthah with the king 
of Ammon (Jg 1113), in order to avert war; but 
such instances are not common. 

Before beginning a war, efforts were generally 
made to gain religious sanction for the step. 
Inquiry of God was made before the ark (Jg 2077 8 
[Heb. and LAX] and 18 14% [Heb. only]), or 
before a priest wearing the ephod with Urim and 
Thummim (18 1418 [LXX only], 1S 28° [Heb. and 
LXX], and 18 30’ (Heb. and LXX}), or through 
a prophet (Micaiah, 1 K 22%), or by means of 
dreams (Gideon, Jg 718), or even through a familiar 
spirit (the witch of Endor, 18 287). Hence the 

hrase ‘to consecrate’ a war or warriors; Jl 85, 

ic 3°, Jer 64; Is 13°, Jer 22? 517728, Moreover, 
the ark was sometimes carried by Israel into the 
field (1S 474, 28 114), and, on the other hand, 
the Philistines took ‘their images’ with them 
(2S 5%), When there was no ark to go forth, 
individual Israelites were found who carried into 
battle ‘ consecrated tokens of the idols of Jamnia’ 
concealed under their garments (2 Mac 12”), 

The people in general were warned of the 
approach of an enemy or summoned to war (1) 
by the blowing of trumpets (18 189, Ezk 331-56, 
Am 3°); (2) by putting up ensigns on bare heights 
to mark rallying places (Is 13°), or by kindling 
fires on suitable hill summits (Jer 61 [AV}); (3) 
by sending messengers throughout the land (Jg 
74,18 11’) It was sometimes necessary to rouse 
a warlike feeling by unwonted appeals to indigna- 
tion or to fear; in Jg¢ 19” the Levite sends the 

ieces Of his divided concubine into every part of 
srael, and in 18 11’ Saul sends the hewn pieces 
of a yoke of oxen throughout Israel with the threat 
of so destroying the cattle of any who should be 
slack to obey his call. 

In advancing to attack, a leader gave his troops 
a watchword (‘for Jehovah and for Gideon,’ Jg 
78; cf. 2 Mac 8” δοὺς σύνθημα θεοῦ βοηθείας, also 
1815 θεοῦ νίκην) ; and sometimes a ‘ pean’ was sung 
(2 Ch 2071, 2 Mac 12” καταρξάμενος τὴν μεθ᾽ ὕμνων 
κρανγήν). 

(6) Strategy as illustrated by campaigns con- 
ducted in Patestine.—Strategy is the art of choos- 
ing the right route by which to attack or await 
the enemy. For an instance of consummate 
strategy we may take the Philistines’ conduct of 
the campaign of Gilboa (1S 28-31). Instead of 
attacking Israel by the direct route through the 
defensible valleys of the south-west, where chariots 
could hardly pass, much less manceuvre, the arm 
of Achish, with its chariots and horsemen, struc 
northward, aiming at the fertile plain of Esdraelon, 
and drawing Saul away from his Benjamite strong- 
holds. The Israelites failed to close the passes 
over the eastern end of Mount Carmel, and the 
Philistines poured into the plain, where they could 
victual their large army and use their chariots 
with effect. Saul’s hillmen could not meet the 


| enemy in such a place with much hope of success. 
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Their king was outmarched and outmanceuvred. 
No wonder that his stout heart trembled when 
he saw the Philistines in force on this vantage- 
eround (18 28% 5). The battle of Gilboa was from 
the first only a forlorn hope for Israel. On the 
other hand, when the Philistines ‘came up to 
seek David’ (28 5!*"), their strategy was faulty. 
Despising the enemy, they twice came up the 
Judzan (or possibly the Benjamite) valleys into 
the small plain of Rephaim (between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem). Twice did David await his oppor- 
tunity in the hold (v.") hard by, and twice did he 
inflict a severe defeat upon the Philistines. They 
failed because through over-confidence they chose 
a route more favourable to the enemy than to 
themselves. 

(c) Zactics.—The tactics of the Israelites in the 
earliest days were very simple, but often very 
effective. First a surprise gained by stratagem, 
and then a sudden rusii of men in which personal 
prowess had its full opportunity. For such warfare 
the strong individuality of the Hebrew race fitted 
them in a very high degree. The stratagems de- 
scribed in the historical books belong to all periods 
and are of various kinds. 

(1) Night marches and night attacks were fre- 
quent. Joshua marched all night to the relief of 
Gibeon, and, it seems, surprised the Amorites at 
dawn (Jos 10°). Mesha (Moabite Stone, line 15) 
captured Nebo from Israel by similar tactics. 
Gideon assailed the Midianite camp ‘at the begin- 
ning of the middle watch’ (Jg 135), 1.e. about mid- 
night. Saul attacked the Ammonites in the 
morning watch, i.e. shortly before dawn (18 11"). 
Joram, king of Judah, when surrounded by the 
Edomites, cut his way through them with his 
chariots by night—a great feat, needing a clear 
night and able leading (2 K 8"). (2) An ambush 
was a favourite stratagem. By this Al was cap- 
tured (Jos 89:38), and Gibeah (Jg 20°44), The 
Syrians tried it against Israel without success 
(2 K 65.5. With the ambush a pretended flight 
of the main body was often combined. (3) Similar 
to the ambush was the device of giving a deserted 
appearance to a camp, in the hope of taking the 
enemy at a disadvantage when he came to spoil it 
(2 K 3", ef. 712). (4) A well-organized force could 
be divided just before an engagement, and the 
enemy put at a disadvantage by attack from more 
than one direction (Gn 14%, 2§ 187, ef. ν. ὃ). 

The usual defensive tactics of the Hebrews con- 
sisted of standing in close order, shield touching 
shield, with spears carried at the charge, and of 
awaiting the attack of the enemy on higher ground 
and with the front protected by a wAdy or other 
obstacle. Such probably was the array (ΠΡ Ὁ 
ma drakhah) with whieh they fronted the Philis- 
tines in the valley of Elah (1 Καὶ 177). In such a 
position they were unassailable, and things might 
well remain at a standstill for forty days (v.16 [not 
in LXX B]). Unless the position could be turned 
by a flank movement, the only resource left to an 
assailant was to seek to shake the steadiness of the 
array by enticing the prominent warriors to leave 
their posts to engage in single combats. This 
resource the Philistines in the valley of Elah tried 
in vain. ‘The men of Israel [when they saw 
Goliath] fled from him [back to their places in 
the array]’ (v.). 

Israel’s simple tactics were really adapted only 
to broken country, such as the hill- country of 
Judah, with its caves and deep rugged widis. 
The enemy when defeated said, not without truth 
(1 K 20%), ‘Their god is a god of the hills; 
therefore they were stronger than we.’ For more 
scientific tactics we have to look to Israel’s foes. 
We see such in use at the battle of Gilboa. Saul, 
like Harold at Hastings, had formed his army 
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probably in close order on a hillside up which the 
enemy must advance to attack. But the Philis- 
tines, like the Normans towards the close of the 
battle of Hastings, prepared the way for the 
decisive attack by flights of arrows. Saul fell 
like Harold, pierced through by the archers (18 
31°). Then, and not till then, the Philistines could 
trust their chariots and horsemen to make a 
successful charge up the slope (28 16), and a de- 
cisive victory was won. 

Another good though unsuccessful piece of 
tactical skill was shown by the Syrians at the 
battle of Ramoth-gilead. The Syrian king massed 
his chariots (1 K 9931, and endeavoured to obtain 
a decisive effect by employing them at a decisive 
point, viz. the person of Ahab. Ahab escaped this 
danger through his disguise, and was thus able to 
encourage his army by his presence ‘until the 
going down of the sun.’ Thus Israel was repulsed 
but not routed at Ramoth-gilead. 

(ὦ) Fortresses played an important part in the 
wars of Palestine. In the days of the Judges 
Israel had no fortresses, but had to take refuge 
from Midianite (Je 65) and Philistine oppression 
(18 13%) in cave districts and among the mountains. 
But the land is studded with heights suitable for 
fortified posts, and under the kings these were 
crowned with walled cities. 

Fortresses (cities ‘ having gates and bars,’ 1 § 237) 
were surrounded by walls of stone or of sun-dried 
bricks, built often close to the precipitous sides of 
a hill or mound.* If there were no precipice near 
to defend the wall, then a trench ($5 2é) was 
added. Samaria had such a trench (1 K 913 
[‘wall’ AV, ‘rampart’? RV]}); and Jerusalem, 
though none was needed on the E., where ran 
the deep vailey of Jehoshaphat, probably had one 
elsewhere (La 98), 

The walls of Jerusalem were strengthened with 
towers and furnished with battlements (Jer 5! 
‘thy branches’ [RV, prob. a poetical term for 
‘battlements’ AV], cf. Zeph 146 and 2 Ch 264), 
On the walls were placed engines for throwing 
arrows and great stones (2 Ch 26}), 

Of the attack of strong places by the Israelites 
we have many notices. Jericho was captured by 
coup de main with an ease in which Israel rightly 
saw the hand of God; the falling of the walls 
seems to be a metaphor describing the failing of 
the hearts of the defenders (Jos 6”, ef. 2"), 
Similarly, Judas Maccabeeus is said to have cap- 
tured a strong city by ‘rushing wildly against the 
wall’ (ἐνέσεισαν θηριωδῶς τῷ τείχει, 2 Mac 12%), 
Sometimes fire was applied to burn the gates or to 
set fire to a wooden defence (Jg 94-5") ; this device 
is also pictured on the Assyrian reliefs. As early 
as the time of David the ‘mount’ or ‘bank’ (addp 
salélah, see below) was employed (28 20"). If these 
means of attack failed, the besiegers were obliged 
to maintain a wearisome blockade, until surrender 
was brought about by famine or treachery. The 
fall of Rabbah was perhaps hastened by threatened 
water-famine (2 αὶ 127’), The Syrians (Aramezans) 
probably used engines (1 K 9012 [RVm]); and the 
Assyrians, as masters of the art of war, practised 
regular siege operations. Great shields or screens 
were raised against the wall (Is 37%), behind which 
archers were set to keep under the ‘fire’ of the 
defenders. Under cover of this bombardment a 
causeway was built (perhaps by captives) from the 
Assyrian camp to the city to be attacked. Rising 
gradually in height, it was pushed nearer and nearer 
the city. Such a mound, when it touched the wall, 
might be used to facilitate an escalade or to bring 
the battering-ram on a level with the upper part 
of the wall. Another instrument of attack used 


* Compare Flinders Petrie (Tell ed-Hesy, 1891) and F. J. Bliss 
(A Mound of many Cities, 1894). 
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by the Assyrians was a movable tower occupied by 
archers. If these archers succeeded in clearing the 
wall of its defenders, the tower could then be 
pushed up to the wall and the place taken by 
storm (cf. 1 Mac 13), The steps in a siege are 
enumerated in Ezk 26° 3, 

(6) Payment to warriors on service was appar- 
ently made chiefly in the form of booty. There are, 
however, some allusions to pay of an ordinary kind. 
Amaziah is said to have hired. 100,000 men from 
Israel for his expedition against Edom for 100 
talents of silver (2 Ch 25°), The Assyrian warrior 
from the time of Sargon was a paid foreigner, not 
an Assyrian peasant (KAT? p. 64). The Chaldean 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar were also mercenary 
(io. p. 109). Antiochus Epiphanes opened his 
treasury, and gave his forces pay (ὀψώνια, cf. Ro 
6%, 1 Co 97) for a year (1 Mac 3538), But booty 
meant more to a warrior than pay, as the dis- 
appointment of the Israelite mercenaries shows 
(2 Ch 2510. 18, ef. Je 5'*). Booty was to be divided 
in equal shares between those who went into the 
battle and those who guarded the camp (18 8039. 35), 
A chosen part was sometimes dedicated to the 
Lord (silver and gold, 2S 811; sheep and oxen, 
1 § 1521), or reserved for a leader (1 8 30”). 

111, THE ConDUcT oF WArR.—The treatment of 
conquered enemies was often very severe. David 
removed the Ammonites from Rabbah and the 
other cities of Ammon which he captured, and put 
them to the hardest task-work in the form of 
hewing stone and making brick (28 12%). The 
allied armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom deliber- 
ately made a desert of Moab, filling the good land 
with stones, stopping the wells, and cutting down 
the good trees (2 K 3”). Joab slew every male 
whom he found in Edom (1 K 1118. The still 
more horrible cruelty of massacrng women with 
child is more often ascribed to the enemy than to 
Israel itself (the Syrians in 2 K 8", Menahem of 
Israel in 2 K 1515, Ammon in Am 135). 

More reasonable severity was shown by ex- 
patriating the flower of an enemy’s army (the first 
Chaldean captivity, 2 K 9414), breaking down part 
of the wall of an enemy’s city (2 K 14" and 25"), 
and taking hostages (2 K 14"), 

Two instances of mildness are worthy of note. 
Ahab let Ben-hadad of Syria go free on his con- 
senting to a treaty (1 Καὶ 20%); ‘the king of Israel,’ 
on Elisha’s advice, fed and dismissed in safety a 
detachment of Syrians whom the prophet had 
taken by stratagem (2 Ix 67%), 

There is some uncertainty as tothe treatment of the Canaan- 
ites by Israel at the conquest. It is true that, according to the 
earliest document (JE), only one family, that of Rahab, was 
saved alive at Jericho (Jos 671-25); that at Ai all persons were 
put to the sword (8-29); and that at Makkedah five kings were 
slain in cold blood (1016-27), On the other hand, the passages 
(Jos 1028-43 111423) which represent the extermination of the 
Canaanites as carried out by the Israelites from one end of 
Palestine to the other are usually referred to a later document 
(D2, the work of the redactor of Deuteronomy), and, moreover, 
these passages cannot be reconciled with the very early docu- 
ment from which Jg 1 is taken, nor again with Jos 1593 1711-18, 
It is clear from many precise statements in Joshua and Judges 
that Israel was not able to carry on a war to the knife; the 
conquerors were obliged to grant terms to the conquered. It 
may indeed be objected that Dt 20 (which belongs to the 
kernel of the book) enjoins the massacre of the Canaanites. 
But (1) D no less than D? is a later document than JE; (2) it is 
far from improbable that Dt 20104 contains the earlier law 
(applicable even to war with the Oanaanites), and that the 
exclusion of the Canaanites from the benefits of this law(vv.19-18) 
is due to the author himself, who wrote under the influence of 
the spirit which was soon to manifest itself in tbe violent 
reformation of Josiah (2K 231-20), We conclude that the 
Canaanites were in part massacred, in part reduced to task- 
work, in part borne with on sufferance, in part taken into Israel 
by intermarriage. 


iv. TREATIES.—Treaties of peace were granted 
to a beaten foe, the most common condition being 


the payment of an indemnity (Sennacherib to 
ἜΣ οὐ in 2 K 1812), 


A modern-sounding treaty ! 


is that made by Ahab with Ben-hadad (1 K 20%); 
cities captured from Israel were to be restored and 
the right to trade in Damascus was to be conceded, 
An instance of a barbarian’s treaty is that offered 
by Nahash of Ammon to Jabesh-gilead (18 11?) 
on the condition that the right eye of every male 
defender (? or of every inhabitant) of Jabesh- 
gilead should be put out. Savage as the ofier is, 
it was probably seriously meant. 

v. THE OUTLOOK OF THE PROPHETS ON WAR,— 
The earliest prophets show no horror of war as 
war, but lead or encourage their own people to 
resist the enemy. Deborah the prophetess rouses 
her countrymen against Sisera (Jg 4*°) and gives 
the signal for the battle (v.4). Samuel is at the 
head of the rising against the Philistines (1 § 75:12, 
perhaps a late passage, but of importance in this 
connexion). n unnamed ἀπ 1 π encourages 
Ahab against Ben-hadad (1 K 20-4), Elisha’s 
prophetic activity is the turning-point in the 
campaign against Moab (2 K 3"-?°); and the same 
prophet, on his deathbed, heartens Joash of 
Israel in the contest with Syria (2 K 13"), An 
interesting touch of mercy or of good policy appears 
in Elisha’s treatment of the Syrian prisoners in 
2 K 67-3, In the writing prophets, however, from 
Amos onwards we have a wider outlook upon war. 
War is no longer a mere event; it has become a 
symbol, The coming Day of the LORD is associ- 
ated with terrible wars (Am 5-7, Is 13°18, J] 
3 [4]° 7). On the other hand, the Latter Days 
are to be marked by universal peace, between 
nation and nation and even between man and beast 
(Is 21-4 927 0-6, 116-9, Mie 41-4; ef, Zee 149-11. 16-19), 

vi, ALLUSIONS TO WAR IN THE NT.—In the 
Gospels three references to war, all in Luke, 
eall for notice. In 3“ στρατευόμενοι (‘soldiers on 
service,’ RVm) ask for and receive counsel from 
John the Baptist. In 145 our Lord takes a 
lesson from the action of a king in ealling a 
council of war, and in 19% He prophesies that the 
enemy will cast up a dank (χάρακα) against Jeru- 
salem. On these passages cf. Plummer’s St. Lake. 
In the Epistles, St. Paul shows in a dozen refer- 
ences to a soldier’s career that he looked at it 
with interest and even with sympathy. He calls 
the Christian life ‘the good warfare’ (1 Ti 1), 
refers to the soldier’s ὀψώνια (1 Co 97), holds up the 
soldier’s ideal of service for imitation (2 ΤΊ 2* 4), 
praises the Colossians as an inspecting officer might 
praise a legion (Col 2°), and conipares the recovery 
of the erring for Christ to the taking of captives 
alive in battle (2 Ti 2°°), The apostle, moreover, 
describes himself in words of startling sternness as 
waging a warfare οὐ κατὰ σάρκα against pride and 
disobedience in his converts (2 Co 10*§), In the 
Apocalypse there are several references to the 
great struggle between the saints and the powers 
of evil. There is ‘ war in heaven,’ which results in 
the dragon and his angels being cast down to earth 
(Rev 191-12, The Beast (τὸ θηρίον) makes war with 
the saints by commission from the Dragon (137, 
omitted by AC, ete., has the support of the Syriac 
text—Philoxenian ?—published by Gwynn, 1897). 
The kings of the whole world (τῆς οἰκουμένης ὅλης) 
are gathered together to Har-magedon for ‘ the 
war of the great day of God the Almighty ’ (1612-15), 
The Word (ὁ Λόγος) of God, who “ in righteousness 
doth judge and make war,’ leads the armies which 
are in heaven to final victory over the Beast 
(1911-21), 

The general teaching of the NT on war can 
hardly be better given than in the following 
words: ‘We have seen then so far that war is 
sanctioned by the law of nature—the constitution 
of man and the constitution of society ; and by 
the teaching and practice of Christ and of His 
immediate disciples, Certain limitations are im. 
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posed, on the ground of expediency, by society ; 
and, in the ideal brotherhood of men to which 
the Christian gospel teaches all men to aspire, 
war would be impossible. But, with a view to the 
Leone process of the attainment of this ideal, 
war in the abstract is not condemned. Here as 
always the Christianity of Christ looks to the 
motive’ (Bethune-Baker, Influence of Christianity 
on War, 1888, p. 18). 


LITERATURE.—DBenzinger (1894), Heb. Arehdologie, p. 360 ff.; 
Nowack (1894), Heb. Arehdologte, i. pp. 357-375 (very full); 
G, A. Smith, ΠΟ ΕΠ], (passim). See also ARMour, Oamr, ENGINE, 
FENCED C1T1Es. W. EMERY BARNES. 


WARD.—The Eng. word ‘ ward’ is another spell- 
ing of ‘guard.’ ‘ Ward’ is the older Teut. form 
(Anglo-Sax. weard), ‘guard’ came in through the 
Old Fr. garder: ci. wage-gauge, warrant-guarantee. 
Both forms are used in AV, though, with one ex- 
ception,” the same words are not translated by 
both. The form ‘guard’ had not then been very 
long in use, but was already freely used synonym- 
ously with ‘ward.’ The Anglo-Sax. weard is the 
same in the masec.=‘a guard,’ ‘ defender,’ and in 
the fem. =‘ guarding,’ ‘defence’; hence ‘ward’ is 
used in both these senses, as well as for a body of 
men on guard and the place in which one is 
guarded, a prison. Bunyan makes a distinction 
between ‘ward’ and ‘guard’: Holy War, p. 94, 
‘ He sent special orders to Captain Boanerges.. . 
to put them all three in ward, and that they 
should set a strong guard upon them.’ 


‘Ward’ in AV means: (1) A body of men on guard; Jer 3718 
(pekiduth, only occurrence; lit. ‘oversight,’ OHL tr.’5 >y3 
‘sentinel’); Ac 1219 (φυλακή). (2) The office of guarding, the de- 
fence; 1Ch 1229 (mishmereth, RV ‘allegiance’); Neh 1245 8 
(mishmereth). (8) The position of the guard, post: 1 Ch 258 dis 
‘ward against ward’ (RY ‘for their charges,’ Tieb. mishmereth) ; 
2616, Neh 1224.25 (all mishmdr); Is 218 (mishimereth); Jth 836 
(διάταξις, RV ‘station’). (4) The place for guarding, prison, 
cell: Gn 409. 4.17 4110 4217, Lv 2412, Nu 1554 (all mishinéry; 2S 
203 (mishmereth) ; Ezk 19° (stiga7, only occurrence ; RV ‘cage’); 
1 Mac 143 (φυλα πῆ). 


The adverbial suffix ‘ ward,’ expressing direction 
towards a place, was formerly used with great 
freedom. In AV we find ‘to Godward’ Ex 18”, 
2 Co 34,1 Th 18; ‘to theeward’ 15 191; ‘to usward’ 
Ps 40°, Eph 1°, 2 P 3°; ‘to youward’ 2Co L? 133, 
Eph 85: and ‘to the mercy-seatward’ Ex 37°, be- 
sides the adverbs northward, rereward, thitherward, 
and the like. Cf. ‘To himward’ Dt 32° Tind.: ‘to 
themward,’ Berners, Frotssart, 16; ‘to Israel warde’ 
Nu 82" Tind.; ‘to the city-ward,’ Berners, Frois- 
sart, 16; ‘ whiche waye soo ever warde,’ Erasmus, 
Crede, 46. J. HASTINGS. 


WARE (Anglo-Sax. warn; Skeat thinks the 
orig. sense was ‘valuables’) is used in AV (in 
both sing. and plu.) for merchandise. The sing. 
occurs Neh 107! (ninpo), 1815 (app), 13” (399) ; and 
the plu. in Jer 10” (fy33), Ezk 273° (νυν, AV 
‘the wares of thy making,’ RV ‘thy handi- 
works’), 278 (6329), Jon 15 (0°95), We still retain 
‘warehouse,’ which Coverdale gives as two words, 
Jer 4010 ‘Therefore gather you wyne, corne and 
oyle, and kepe them in youre ware houses.’—See 
AIRS. J. HASTINGS. 


WARE.—‘ Ware,’ ‘aware,’ and ‘wary’ are forms 
of the same adj., the a in ‘ aware’ representing the 
Anglo-Sax. ge (gewaer, Middle Eng. σαν, ywar), 
and the yin ‘wary’ being an addition. ‘ Ware’ 
occurs in Mt 24°° (1611, mod. edd. ‘aware’), Ac 14%, 
2Ti 4%, So Ly 5* Tind. (58 ‘And the preast 
shall make an attonement for him for the ignor- 

* The exception is mishmdr, which is usually trd ‘ ward,’ 


but in Kzk 387 Neh 422.23 ig rendered ‘guard’: RV makes no 
changes. 


aunce whiche he dyd and was not ware’); Lk 
11“ Rhem. ‘ Woe to you, because you are as monu- 
ments that appeare not, and men walking over, 
are not ware.’ Udall (in Hrasmus’ Paraph. ti. 278) 
uses ‘ware’ for modern ‘wary’; so Erasmus, Crede, 
127, ‘ware and wyse circumspection.’ ‘ Wary’ 
occurs in AV in 2 Es 752, and “ wariness’ in Sir 
118, J. HASTINGS. 


WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OF THE (nbnbn -9p 
mm; LXX B ἐν βιβλίῳ [A βίβλῳ] Πόλεμος τοῦ κυρίου). 
—An authority quoted in Nu 2115 to settle a 
question about the boundary between Moab and 
the Amorites. In all probability, the other two 
citations in the above chapter are from the same 
source. The last of these is indeed referred (ν.3) 
to a poem circulating amongst the méshélim or 
reciters of sarcastic verses, but this does not prove 
that it was not incorporated also in the ‘ Wars of 
J”.’ The book in question is mentioned nowhere 
else in the OT, for its identity with the ‘Book of 
Jashar,’ although contended for by some, cannot 
be established. From the title we can readily 
infer the contents of the book. It was doubtless 
a collection of songs which celebrated the victories 
gained by Israel in its religious wars from the 
Mosaic age downwards. The title was chosen by 
men who delighted to think of J’ as Israel’s com- 
mander-in-chief (nivas mm ‘J” of the hosts [of 
Israel]’). Cf. the words in the Song of Moses in 
Ex 15° ‘The LORD is a man of war.’ 

The meaning of all the three citations in Nu 21 
is more or less obscure. The purity of the text is 
not beyond suspicion, and it may be also, as several 
eritics hold, that some of the extracts refer to 
events which happened later than the Mosaic age, 
and that the narrator has only partially succeeded 
in accommodating the original language to the new 
context. Stade, for instance, believes that the 
third quotation has in view incidents that occurred 
during the wars between Israel and Moab under 
the dynasty of Omri. The argument of Wellhausen, 
that the Well-song (vv.! 18) should be metaphori- 
cally interpreted of the conquest of the Moabite cit 
Beer (well), is plausible but not convincing. it 
Cornill is right in assigning the whole passage in 
which the citations occur to E, there is probability 
also in his conjecture that ‘ the book of the Wars of 
the LoRD’ originated in the N. kingdom. Its com- 
position will in any case hardly belater than B.C. 750. 

It is only fair to mention that some deny that 
Nu 214 furnishes any evidence whatever for the 
existence of a book called ‘the Wars of J”.’ Sayce 
(Academy, 22nd Oct. 1892) would render the passage 
thus: ‘Wherefore it is said in a (the) book, The 
wars of J” were at Zahab in Suph,’ ete. It may, 
however, be safely predicted that few will agree 
to follow this line of interpretation. 

LirERATURE.—Ryle, Canon of O7',19; W. R. Smith, OT/C2 
$27; Delitzsch, Genesis, new ed. i. 73; Reuss, AT fii. 463; 
Cornill, Hinieitung 2, 69f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 343; Wildeboer, 
Lit. ἃ. AT, 99 1.1 Kittel, Hist. of Heb. i. 90; Kautzsch, Heil, 
Schr. d. AT’, Beilagen, 186: Budde, ‘The Well-song’ in New 
World, March 1895; Driver, LOTS 121, 


J, A. SELBIE. 
WASHINGS.—See UNCLEAN. 


WASHPOT (pn2 vo).—Only fig. : ‘Moab is my 
wash pot,’ Ps 60°=1089 (LXX Μωὰβ λέβης τῆς ἐλπίδος 
pov, Vulg. Moab olla spet mew, taking ΚΠῚ in its 
Aram. [ef. Dn 3%] sense of ‘trust’). Like the 
parallel ‘Upon (or unto) Edom will I cast my 
shoe,’ the expression appears to combine the 
ae of ownership and of contempt. Ci. art. 

HOE, 


WASP (σφήξ, Wis 128 AV and RVm; RV ‘hornet,’ 


| see HORNET).—The common wasp, Vespa vulgaris, 
' is very abundant in the East. 


The general colour 
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of its body is yellow, variegated by a _longi- 
tudinal black line. Its nest is composed of a 
papery substance, made by chewing up the wood 
and bark of trees, and is formed of hexagonal 
cells, like those of the bee. Wasps swarm in the 
neighbourhood of houses in the summier, and 
boldly enter them to feed on the meats, sweets, 
and fruits on the table. ‘They also frequent the 
vineyards, esp. where grapes are spread out to dry 
into raisins. They invade the caldron in which 
grape juice is boiled down to dibs, and shops where 
sweets and fruits aresold. Other Vespide are also 
included under the general title wasp. The hornet 
belongs to the same tribe, and both of these hymen- 
opterous insects are closely related to the bee. 
G. E. Post. 

WATCH.—A division of the night. 

p. 766°. 


WATCHER (Aram. vy, Theod. e¢p).—A title ap- 
plied to angels in Dn 41% 17. 23 [10. 14.20], Tt means 
‘“wakeful one’ (Aq. Symm. éypijyopos), and occurs 
with great frequency in the (Ethiopic) Book of 
Enoch (see vol. i. p. 707), as well as in Jubilees (4:5 
88 10°) and the Syriac Fathers. It is hardly likely 
that in Daniel it has already acquired the restricted 
sense of ἐγρήγοροι in these later writings; more 
probably it is a designation of angels in general. 
See the Comm., esp. Driver, ad loc. 


See TIME, 


WATER in EV is usually the equivalent of Bn 
or ὕδωρ. 

In 2 Καὶ 1827, Is 3612 RV ‘ water’ represents 1} and Kéré has 
ΣΝ ἢ. Τὴ 2Co 11% ‘ waters’ stands for σόταρο (RV ‘ rivers’). 
‘Watercourse’ is the tr. of nbym (Job 3825 RV ‘waterflood’), 
of o'p Sa» (Is 444), and of Ὁ ΝΣ (2Ch 8280 RV‘ spring of 


waters’). The last phrase is also rendered ὁ waterspring ’ 
(Ps 10733. 35), and ‘spring of water’ (Is 4118 5811), ‘Waterspout’ 


is the tr. of W388 (Ps 427 RVm ‘ cataract’), and ‘waterflood’ of 
pr nba (Ps 6915), 

The verb ‘to water’ represents various Heb. expressions. It 
stands in Pr 1129 for the Hiph. of Ny (‘to throw [rain]’); in Ps 
66 for the Hiph. of ADD (‘to melt’); in Ps 659 for the Pilel of 
pw (‘torun over’); in Ps 368mg. for the Qal, in Ps 6510, Is 169 
for the Piel, and in Pr 1125, Ig 5520 for the Hiph., of ΠΥ (‘to be 
saturated’); and in Gn 26.10 292. 8. 16. Ex Q16f, Dt 1110, 
Ps 10413, Ec 26, Is 278, Ezk 177 326, Ψ] 318 for Apwa (‘to 
give to drink’). pvp is tr. ‘well watered’ in Gn 1810, and 
m7 ‘watered’ in Is 580, Jer 3112, In Ps 726 ‘showers that 
water’ stands for the apposition ΠΤ ols (‘ showers—a 
down-pour’). ‘Watering’ in Job 3711 is for Ἢ (RV ‘moisture’). 
‘Watering’ in Lk 1315 and ‘to water’ in 1Co 36 represent 
ποτίζειν, “To drink water’ (1 Ti 523) is the tr. of ὑδροποτεῖν. 
‘Waterpot’ (Jn_ 26-7 425) is for ὑδρίω, and ‘without water’ 
(2 P 217, Jude 12) for ἄνυδρος. ‘To have (i.e. to be supplied 
with) water’ (Jth 718) is for ὑδρεύεσθωι. ᾿Ὑδραγωγός (Sir 2490) ig 
tr. ‘ conduit.’ 

Oy is once rendered by ‘washing’ (Neh 423 RV ‘water'). In 
Jos 119 186 the word is retained as part of a proper name (MD TYP 
DYD). 


Water is among the commonest and most widely 
diffused of natural substances, and the Seripture 
allusions to it are consequently both numerous and 
varied. At ordinary temperatures it is a liquid, 
transparent, yet capable of reflecting light from 
its surface (Pr 2718). When heated to the boiling 
point it is converted into invisible vapour (Is 642), 
and the same process of evaporation takes place 
gradually at lower temperatures (Job 24), When 
cooled below the freezing point it solidifies into 
hard, transparent, brittle ice, which is compared 
to a stone (Job 38°), and to a breastplate (Sir 
43”), The water vapour in the air may be con- 
densed by cooling into the small drops of cloud or 
mist, or the larger drops of rain (Job 3677), or it 
may be deposited on the surface of objects as dew. 
If the cold in the atmosphere is sufficiently great, 
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| Sassafras in Florida, and Yerva Caniani-in Peru. 


the moisture may fall in frozen drops as hail, or in 
feathery ice-crystals as snow (see CLOUD, Dew, 
HAIL, RAIN, SNOW). Among the most charac- 
teristic physical properties of water is that of 
quenching fire. The antagonism of these two 
‘elements’ appears in 1 Καὶ 18%, Wis 19”, 

The water which the earth receives partly flows 
along the surface in the form of brooks, streams, 
and rivers, or gathers in ponds, lakes, and seas; 
and partly sinks beneath the ground, from which 
it may flow forth again in springs and fountains 
(Gn 16’, Dt 87 etc.), or be recovered by sinking pits 
and wells (see WELL). 

Water plays an important part in changing the 
earth’s surface (Job 14”), but the process is so slow 
that the streams, etc., which effect it seem to be 
among the most permanent features of the land- 
scape, and acquire a geographical significance. 
Thus we have the ‘water’ of Nephtoah (Jos 15° 
18"), of Jericho (Jos 16), of ‘the pool Asphar’ 
(1 Mac 933), of Jordan (1 Mac 9%), and of Gennesar 
(1 Mac 118’); the ‘waters’ of Merom (Jos 115-7), 
of En-shemesh (Jos 15’), of Megiddo (Jg 5”), of 
Nimrim (Is 15*), and of Dibon (Is 15°) ; the ‘ great 
waters that are in Gibeon’ (Jer 4113), 

A situation on a navigable river or by the sea 
gave a city great commercial and other advantages; 
6.0. Babylon (Jer 5113) and No (Nah 3%, here esp. as 
a defence, cf. Is 33”). 

The waters, like the earth and the air, have 
their population of living creatures (Gn 1”: 21-22), 
among which only those with fins and scales (2.¢. 
fish) were recognized as clean by the Mosaic law 
(Livy 11% 10. 12.46) Pt 149-10), Tmages of fishes (Dt 
418), and of anything living in the water (Ex 204, 
Dt 58), were forbidden. The ‘dragons in the 
waters’ (Ps 7415) appear to have been mythical 
sea-monsters symb. of Egypt; see SEA- MONSTER. 

Water is indispensable to all forms of life on the 
earth, whether animal or vegetable. Vegetation 
is refreshed by rain, dew, ete., and is specially 
luxuriant where there are streams or springs to 
moisten the soil. Weread of the effect which the 
presence of water has on trees (Job 14° 29, Ps 1°, 
Jer 178), cedars (Nu 24°, Ezk 314), vines (Ezk 175), 
willows (Is 444), flags or sedges (Job 8", Sir 4010 
RV), and lies (Sir 50%), One of these passages 
(Ezk 314) shows how irrigation was practised in 
order to convey water from a river to all the parts 
of the ground under cultivation. Seed was sown 
beside the waters (Is 3950), and even east into 
them, as in Egypt when the Nile is in flood (Ec 
11‘). The verdure of river-sides made them 4 
favourite haunt of birds (Ca 5312. 

Essential to vegetable life, water is equally 
essential to animals and man. It is enumerated 
among the necessaries of life in Is 9915, Sir 297! 39%, 
Among its uses may be noticed— 

(a) Drinking. Here particular references are un- 
necessary, except to the water which flowed from 
the rock in Horeb (Ex 175» 6) and Kadesh (Nu 20"), 
Next to the absence of water, the greatest of evils 
was water which for any reason had become un- 
drinkable. This was one of the PLAGUES OF 
EGypT (vol. iii. p. 889), and similar calamities 
appear in the Apocalypse (8" 118). Israel had an 
experience of bitter water at Marah (Ex 15”). 


The explanation of the remedy used by Moses on this occasion 
is uncertain. The tree may have had the natural property of 
purifying the water (see Sir 33°). Various plants are used in 
different parts of the world for a similar purpose. Rosenmtiller 
(A.u.n. Morgeni. ii. 28 ff.) mentions Nellimaran in Coromandel, 
It seems doubt- 
ful, however, whether any plant now growing in the Sinaitic 
desert has such an effect, though Lesseps (Z’tsthme de Suez, Ὁ. 
10) says he has been told by Arab chiefs that a certain bitter 
thorn, growing in the desert, is used by them in this way. 
Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, 474) suggests that the berries 
of the plant called Gharkad (Peganum retusum) might have 


| been employed, but other travellers have not found them 
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effectual (Robinson, BRP i. 98f.; Ebers, Durch Gosen zum 
Stnat, 116f.). 

The waters of Jericho were bad in Elisha’s day (2 K 219.22), 
but no explanation save a miraculous one can be given of the 
remedy used in this case. 


Drinking water might be fouled by the feet of 
animals (Kzk 32?~18 34/8). Certain bitter potions 
receive special mention, such as ‘water of gall’ 
(Jer 814 915 23), and the water mixed with the 
ashes of the golden calf (Ex 32”), Water mixed 
with dust from the floor of the tabernacle was 
used in the ordeal of chastity described in Nu 5. 

Water was not only drunk alone, but also mixed 
with wine (Ps 75°, Pr 9%, 2 Mac 15%). The incident 
of the making of water into wine at Cana, is given 
as the earhest of the miracles of Jesus (Jn 25 448), 
Water for domestic purposes was usually drawn 
by women (Gn 24/8, Ex 916. 1892, Jn 47) or by 
servants (Dt 2911). The Gibeonites were reduced 
to this menial office (Jos 97%). In Mk 14% | the 
unusual circumstance of a man bearing a pitcher 
of water enables the two disciples to recognize their 
guide. Supplies of drinking water were carried in 
skins, larger or smaller (see BOTTLE), and we hear 
also of vessels of earthenware and stone. 

(6) Washing of clothes (Jer 131), of the hands 
(Job 9°, Mt 274), the feet (Gn 243? 48%, Lk 74%, 
Jn 13°), and the whole person (Jth 10° 12%). To 
‘pour water upon the hands’ is synonymous with 
being a servant (2 K 3%). In the ceremonial 
system of the OT, washings occupied a prominent 
place. The priests were washed at their consecra- 
tion (Ex 299), and the Levites were sprinkled when 
they were set apart to their special duties (Nu 87). 
There was a laver before the tabernacle, in which 
the priests washed their hands and feet before 
offering sacrifices (Ix 30!8-*1 407% 30°82), Snecial ablu- 
tions were required on particular occasions, such 
as the Day of Atonement (Lv 16% 2 28), The sacri- 
ficial flesh was washed before it was burnt (Lv 
15.  §71), Washing was a frequent process for 
removing ceremonial defilement (Lv 11° 1558. 17%, 
Dt 234). A specially interesting case is that of 
recovery from leprosy (Lv 14*°). In connexion 
with leprosy and certain other forms of unclean- 
ness running water required to be used (Lv 
145- 6.00. 51. 62 1518, Nu 1017, The ‘water of separa- 
tion’ used for sprinkling the unclean (Nu 19, 
He 913) consisted of running water mixed with 
the ashes of a heifer that had been burnt along 
with cedar wood and hyssop. 

(c) Cooking, as in Ezk 945, 

(α) Medicinal Bathing (Jn 5° 4). 

In Eastern lands, where so much depends on the 
presence of water, the distress caused by drought 
is very great, and is often vividly described in 
Seripture (Is 19°, Jer 148, 9] 1). The same result 
follows when a water-supply is cut off, which was 
a common operation of warfare and siege. Jehosh- 
aphat and his allies stopped the wells of Moab 
(2 K 819. 2). Tolofernes did the same for Bethulia 
(Jth 77 895. 11"), Hezekiah, when besieged by 
Sennacherib, succeeded in reversing this proceed- 
ing, and in securing water for the besieged while 
the besiegers were deprived of it (2 Ch 32*4, Sir 
4817), When water is scarce from such causes, 
it has to be doled out carefully (La 54, Ezlx 411" 16), 
‘Water of affliction’ seems to mean a supply that 
is limited either from scarcity (Is 30%) or as a 
punishment (1 Kk 22°7, 2 Ch 18%). 

Water, though so necessary, is also a source of 
danger. It may cause death by suffocation (2 K 
815) or by ordinary drowning. Of the latter the 
Flood and the overthrow of the Egyptians at the 

ted Sea are the most notable Scripture instances. 
Jn the miracle of Christ’s walking on the water 
(Mt 1455) we see this natural property for once 
overcome. Water may be destructive from its 


5”, Lk 8-2), or when rushing along in a torrent 
(2S 5%, Rev 12%), or from its simply submerging 
the works of man (Ezk 26% 1), 

‘Water’ is used for tears (Ps 119, Jer 91- 18, 
La 116 3%), and for the liquid that flowed along 
with the blood from the pierced side of Christ 
(Jn 1908, The nature of the latter has been much 
discussed, and all attempts at ordinary physio- 
logical explanation seem doubtful. The commen- 
taries must be consulted for the various views 
that have been suggested. See also MEDICINE 
(vol. ili. Ὁ. 326%). The substance NEPHTHAR (which 
see) is called ‘thick water’ (2 Mac 139-31. 51. 38), 

In the biblical cosmogeny water held an im- 
portant place. There was a primitive waste of 
waters, which was divided into two portions by 
the firmament. The upper portion was the source 
of rain. The dry land rose out of the lower 
portion and was founded upon it. The FLOOD, 
in which both the waters above and those beneath 
were let loose (Gn 7"), was a catastrophe provided 
for by the very structure of the universe (2 P 3° 6), 
These and similar cosmological ideas appear in 
Job 26% 19, Ps 337 1048. 6 1484, Pr 304, Is 40%, Jth 
94% 16, While the heathen deified the waters as 
well as the other forces of nature (Wis 133), the 
biblical conception consistently subordinates them 
to God. He controls the waters of the thunder- 
storm (2S 22!2, Pgs 18 298 773617, Jer 1018 51%). 
The division of the Red Sea is His work (Ps 785, 
15 4316 5110), It is in obedience to Him that the 
water flows from the rock (Ps 114%). It is He 
who moves the sea (Am 5° 9°), The voice of God 
is compared to the sound of many waters (Ps 934, 
Ezk 4823, Cf, Rev 1 143 19°), 

The metaphorical usages of water are numerous. 
The want of it is an emblem of spiritual need 
(Ps 42! 63!; Am 8"), and its presence becomes, in 
some of the most beautiful poetry of Scripture, a 
figure for spiritual refreshment and blessing (Ps 
232, Is 30 322 35% 7 4118 43” 448 4919 551 5841, Jer 31%, 
Ezk 47:11, 7] 318, Zec 148, Jn 798, Rev 716 218 291. 17), 
It represents a blessing which may be neglected 
(Jer 23 173 1814), It suggests the gratefulness of 
good news (Pr 25”); and wisdom, as the drink of 
the soul, is compared to it (Sir 15%). Water sym- 
bolizes the means of moral cleansing (Ezk 16* 9 
36”, Eph 57, He 10”), with which we may connect 
the whole subject of BAPTISM, and also the con- 
ception of Christians as ‘born of water’ (Jn 3°, 
1 Jn 5* 8), Bitter drink is a metaphor for trouble 
(Ps 73°), and water in its dangerous aspect is still 
more extensively so (Ps 18:6 32° 46% 66)? 69)2-14 
8857, Is 43?, La 853, Jon 25. Enemies are spoken of 
under a similar figure (Ps 1244 144’, Is 87 [ Assyria] 
17% 33 [the nations] 28%: 1", Jer 47°), 

Various subordinate metaphors are deserving of 
notice. Water becomes a figure for instability of 
character (Gn 492), for weakness and dissolution 
(Ps 22 587 10918, Ezk 71"), and for worthlessness 
(Wis 167). Pride passes like a ship that leaves no 
track on the waters (Wis 5’). The foam of water 
[or, perhaps better, a chip on a stream, cf. RVm] 
is an emblem of extreme transiency (Hos 107). 
To give earth and water is a token of submission 
(Jth 27). In Sir 15" 7 the choice between life and 
death is compared to that between fire and water. 
The wickedness of Jerusalem is likened to the water 
of ἃ fountain (Jer 67). Stolen water is an emblem 
for secret sin (Pr 9""), and the drinking of water is 
a ἤρατο for unlawful love (Sir 26"). To drink the 
waters of a country is fo conquer it (2 K 19%, Is 
373), or to seek alliance with it (Jer 218. The 
letting out of water has as its counterparts the 
beginning of strife (Pr 17"), or the giving of liberty 
to a wicked woman (Sir 25%). Apostate disciples 
are compared to waterless wells (2 P 217), or clouds 


force when agitated by storms (Ezk 27%, Wis! (Jude™), The inconsistency of blessing and cursing 
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is suggested by the impossibility of fresh and salt 
water coming from a fountain togetler (Ja 3"), 
The salt in the sea corresponds to God’s wrath 
against the heathen (Sir 39”). The smallness of a 
waterdrop compared with the sea is an image of 
the relation of time to eternity (Sir 18°). Deep 
water is a figure for wise counsel (Pr 184 20°). 
Judgment and righteousuess are likened to the 
waters of a mighty stream (Am 5“). The extent 
of the sea is made to suggest the universal spread 
of God’s glory (Is 11°, Hab 218). 
JAMES PATRICK. 

WATERSPOUTS. — Only Ps 42? ‘Deep callcth 
unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts’ (RVm 
‘cataracts’); Heb. ay p> κὺρ oinpox pinn; LXX 
ἄβυσσος ἄβυσσον ἐπικαλεῖται els φωνὴν τῶν καταρακτῶν 
σου. The only other occurrence of the word 7x 
is in the very obscure passage 28 5%, so that its 
meaning is somewhat uncertain, although in late 
Hebrew it means a spout or pipe (ci. Job 38” 
‘Who hath eleft a channel for the waterfiood ?’ 
nbym jnyd abe), The reference in Ps 42’ is prob. to 
the numerous neisy waterfalls in a stream swollen 
by the melting of the snow (see Duhm, ad /oce.). 


WAVE - BREAST, WAVE - OFFERING. — See 
SACRIFICE, 


WAW (letter).—See Vav. 
WAX.—See WRITING, p. 945°. 


WAX.—This verb, which means to grow (Middle 
Eng. waxen, Anglo-Sax. weaxan, allied to αὐξάνειν), 
is irequently uscd in AV, and gives another syn. 
for ‘grow,’ as in Lk 1 ‘And the ehild grew, and 
waxed strong (ἐκραταιοῦτο) in spirit,’ 13 ‘And it 
grew, and waxed a great tree’ (ἐγένετο εἰς δένδρον 
μέγα, RV ‘became a tree,’ omitting μέγα with 
edd.). Cf. Maundeville, Travels, 105, ‘In Ethiopia, 
when the children be young and little, they be all 
yellow; and when that they wax of age, that 
ycllowness turneth to be all black.’ The word is 
sometimes used with scarcely more meaning than 
‘become,’ as Nu 11” 19 the Lord’s hand waxed 
short?’ So Mt 26°? Tind, ‘And he toke with him 
Peter and the two sonnes of Zcbede, and began to 
wexe sorowfull and to be in an agonye’; Lic 1108 
Tind. ‘The Pharises began to wexe busye aboute 
him.’ It was, however, formerly used in the sense 
of grow or inercase, without an adjective (it is never 
so used in AV), as Ac 6’ Wye. ‘The word of the 
lord wexed’; Gn 97 Tind. ‘See that ye encrease, 
and waxe.’ J, HASTINGS. 


WAY (373, mk, ὁδός), meaning literally either 
road* or journey, is used by a natural figure for 
course Or mauner in a great variety of applica- 
tions. It is used for God’s purpose or action 
(Ex 33%, Job 21%! 36%, Ps 672 77%, Pr 8%, Is 268 403, 
Job 21% 3477), described by varied epithets of 
excellence (Ps 25, 2 § 2931, Ps 183, Dt 324, Rev 153, 
Dn 4°’, Hos 14°, Job 264, Ro 11°), defended against 
doubt (Ezk 18"), and contrasted with man’s 
plans and doings (Is 55°); also of His command- 
ments (Gn 18”, Ex 18” 328, Dt 92 1138 31% Jo 232, 
Job 234, Ps 37% 119, Jer 5*5, Mal 28 Mt 227°, 
Mk 1213. Lk 207, Dt 5% 86 1013 1122 105 9617 289 3016, 
Jos 22°, Ps 1872 257 51 8138 95! 1037 119% 1981 138°, 
25 22", 1 K δῦ 3! 858 1] 5:5, Js 2° 42" 58? 63%" 64°, 
Jer 7), which He is ready to teach men (Ps 25° 3. 18 
27 B25 86} 119%. 39, 38-87 13973 1437 Is 307! 355, Jer 
32% 493, Mic 43, Ps 1011 119% 105 93%), and in obedi- 
ence to which there is reward (Pr 8%, Zec 3’, Mal 
2°). Man’s conduct generally is spoken of as a 
‘way’ (1K 9: 8%, 2Ch 6, Ps 1199, Ja 5”) or 

* Toran account of the main roadways of Palestine see articles 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, p. 805", and Wak, Ρ. 892, 


‘ways’ (158 184, Job 45 13) 233, Pg 39! 1195 26, 
Ezk 16%”, Ac 146, 1 Co 4:7, Ja 18, ef. Pr 6°), morall 
contrasted as good (1 Καὶ 12%, 1 k 8%, 2 Ch 67’, Jo 
31’, Ps 16 101% 5%, Pr 2° 9977, Is 967, Mt 21%, Ro 517, 
1 Co 12%1, 2 P 2-2!) and bad (Gn 6”, Nu 22%, Jp 219, 
1 K 13%, Job 819 22%, Ps 116 364 49%, Pr 4-19 193, 
Ezk 338, Hos 10%, Ps 10° 125°, Pr 119 218 15 331 199 1 45 
go25 988-18) Jer 15’), Although man is free to 
choose his own ‘way’ (Ps 119°, Pr 7% 2139 2319), 
hating the evil ‘way’ (Ps 119! 104, 128), or choosing 
it (Is 53° 57!7 59° 652, Jer 371, Is 66°), yet training is 
important (Pr 22°), and example, whether for good 
(Jo 2 29Ch 20% 1K 22%), as David’s (2 K 22%, 
2 Ch 1177 17), or for evil (1 IX 15°, 2 K 2171, Pr 1 
1029 28) Ts 3%, Jer 915 103 1815, Ezk 23% 81) as of 
the kings of Israel (2 K 818 163, 2 Ch 21% 13 982), of 
the house of Ahab (2 K 8537, 2 Ch 223), of Jeroboam 
(1 K 1544 162 19.26 995) of Balaam (2 P 2%), and of 
Cain (Jude ™); but example is not always followed 
(1S 85 2Ch 21), As a man’s course is well 
known to God (Job 24% 314 3421, Ps 11916 1398, Pr 
571, Jer 1617), He deals with him according to his 
deserts (1 K 853, 2 Ch 6%, Ps 1469, Jer 48, Ezk 7?” 
1131 1613 2241 36%, 1 K 839. 2 Ch 6”, Job 341', Pr 1444, 
Jer 1710 8919. Ez 73 18%? 2414 8330 Ilos 49, Zee 18) in 
spite of occasional appearances to the contrary 
(Ps 37’). But God desires men to consider their 
‘ways’ (Ezk 20" 16° 36%!3?, Hag 1°) and turn 
from the evil (2K 17%, 2Ch 74, Pr 58, Is 557, 
Jer 7*5 1811 955 963-13 3515 3637 Itgle 1828 33811, 
Jon 38:10. Zee 14), which He hates (Pr 818 15%); 
and He promises to guide them into the good 
(Pr 41 8%), which He loves (Pr 11%), There are 
two ‘ways’ before man (Jer 215, Mt 7-14, ef, 
Lk 134:, also Didaché, i. 1, and Ep. of Barnabas, 
Xvili.), one of which leads to life, peace, and 
happiness (Pr 6% 102% 2° 115 1058 156 15% 1617, Ac 233, 
Ro 3, Pr 817 16’ 438), and the other to death, 
trouble, and misery (Pr 77 1815 14 16% 2116 998 
22°5, Is 597), in spite of man’s illusions (Pr 1915. 86 
217). This close connexion between conduct and 
condition is shown in the use of ‘way’ or ‘ways’ 
for man’s lot as well as his dceds (Gn 28”, Ex 23, 
Dt 1, Jos 18, Jo 18° 6, Dt 28”; the literal sense is 
in these six passages passing over to the figurative, 
which appears clearly in 28 22%, Ps 18%, Job 3” 
198 93" 208 Ps 35°), A man may think of ordering 
his lot after his own wishes (Pr 16°, Jer 103), but God 
disposes it according to His own will (Ps 37” 8515, 
Pr 25 12, Ps 9111, Dn 5%), to which it is well for 
man to commit himself (Ps 375, Pr 3°). One lot 
none can escape, for death is ‘the way of all the 
earth’ (Jos 234, 1 IC 2°, ef. Job 167), 

The porpage of God, foretold by the prophets 
(is 403, Mal 81) and fulfilled in Christ, is described 
as the ‘way of the Lorp’ (Mt 83, Mk 1% 3, Lk 34777, 
Jno 1%, Ac 18%, ef, Ac 1310), of peace (Lk 17), of 
truth (2 P 25), and of salvation (Ac 16"). Christ 
Himself is (Jn 14% °°), or has opened up, the way 
for man to God (Heb 95 10°"); and, accordingly, 
the Christian religion is spoken of simply as ‘the 
Way’ (Ac 9? 19% 25 294 2414.22), either because Christ 
claimed to be the Way (Jn 14°), or because He had 
spoken of the narrow way unto life (Mt 7%); or, 
lastly, because in Him was fulfilled the prophetic 
saying regarding the way (Is 40%, Mal 81). 

A. E. GARVIE. 

WAYMARK.—In Jer 3151 (2) ‘the virgin of 
Israel’ is called on to set up waymarks and make 
guide-posts to mark the way for the returning 
exiles. The Heb. word tr? ‘waymark’ is pry, 
which apparently means here a small stone pillar, 
similar to our milestones, with an indication of 
routes and distances. The only other oceurrences 
of the Heb. term are 2 K 23!" (of the tombstone 


of the man of God from Judah; AV wrongly 


‘title, RV ‘monument’) and Ezk 39% (of the 
stone to be set up to guide the burying party 
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to a corpse; AV and RV ‘sign’). In Jer 31 
[Gr. 3573: the LXX, confusing with }¥¥ (Zion), 
reads στῆσον σεαυτήν, Σ(ε)ιών; In 21K 23" it has 
σκόπελον, and in Ezk 39 σημεῖον. 


WEALTH.—i. Zerms.—In OT ‘wealth’ is tr® of 
jin hén, πλοῦτος, etc., divitie; bn hayil, πλοῦτος, 
diwitie [but also, as its proper meaning is ‘strength,’ 
‘resources,’ δύναμις, etc.]; av f6bA, properly ‘good,’ 
‘prosperity,’ an Elizabethan sense of ‘wealth’; πὴ 
kéah, properly ‘strength’; mpsi nekhdsim, τὰ ὑπάρ- 
χοντα, χρήματα, substantia [only in post-exilic litera- 
ture; the corresponding Aram. 1832 in Ezra is tr® 
‘expenses,’ ‘ goods’); and in NT of εὐπορία, acqui- 
sitio. ‘Wealthy’ tr. in AV wv, Jer 49 (‘ quiet,’ 
‘ease’), but RV (from AVm) ‘that is at ease’ ; 
‘wealthy place’ stands in Ps 16! for πὴ (‘satura- 
tion’), prob. error for ΠῚ ‘a spacious place.’ The 
common term for ‘riches’ is wy, 

li. National wealth would consist in the fertility, 
etc., of the soil, the minerals, streams, pasturage, 
population, cattle, ete.; in the neighbourhood of 
the country to trade-routes, and in natural facili- 
ties of intercourse with other nations; ef. PALES- 
TINE, TRADE. Dt 81:9 describes the land as well- 
watered, rich in cereals, grapes, olives, figs, iron, 
and brass. It is possible, however, that these 
verses come from an exilic editor, and that the 
colouring is heightened by an exile’s fond recollec- 
tions of the ancient home of his people. The older 
description ‘ flowing with milk and honey,’ Nu 13” 
(JE), suggests that the wealth of the land was 
chiefly pastoral. Naturally, the settled govern- 
ment of the monarchy fostered trade, and pro- 
moted a certain accumulation of wealth, especially 
in the days when the Israelite States were inde- 
pendent and powerful, and were receiving, and 
not paying, tribute, 6.9. in the days of Solomon 
(1 Ix 10°) and in the early days of Isaiah (Is 27). 
Dt 812. looks back to prosperous periods such as 
these. Nevertheless, in view of the uncommercial 
character of the people, and the barrenness of 
large portions of the country, especially in Judea, 
Israel can hardly have been wealthy, even in pro- 
portion to its population, as compared with great 
commercial and conquering nations. We gather 
from the prophets of the Sth cent. that in Israel, 
as elsewhere, the material well-being of the people 
generally was greater in the earlier stages of the 
history, before the development of civilization led 
to the accumulation of land in large properties. 

The Jewish community in Palestine after the 
Exile was poor, and burdened with tribute to 
Persia; and, as it seems, with wealthy nobles who 
preyed upon the necessities of their brethren (Neh 
1? 5, Hag 1811 216.17, Zee 810, Mal 831, Time, no 
doubt, brought some improvement ; and a measure 
of prosperity resulted from the work of Nehemiah ; 
but the tone of the Psalms and other literature of 
the Persian and earlier Greek period suggests that 
the people generally, at any rate, were poor. There 
was, however, some revival of national wealth 
under the later Maccabsean kings, and still more 
under the Herods: witness the splendid buildings 
of Herod the Great. In addition to a settled 
government, two other causes contributed to pro- 
duce this result. First, Palestine could not fail to 
profit in some measure by the growing prosperity 
of the Roman empire. Secondly, the Jews of the 
Dispersion often engaged in commerce and became 
wealthy ; the sanctity of the temple brought vast 
crowds of pilgrims to Jerusalem for the great feasts, 
and increased the trade of the city; also, devout 
Jews and proselytes sent costly offerings to the 
temple. In the thirty or forty years, however, 
before the fall of Jerusalem, Palestine suffered 
severely from misgovernment and disorder. 

li. iIndiidual wealth.—In the outlying pastoral 


districts we meet with men like Nabal in southern 
Judah (18 25) and Barzillai in Gilead (2 5. 172"-**), 
rich in flocks and herds and slaves; and their 
circumstances suggested the terms in which the 
wealth of the patriarchs is described, e.g. Gn 24%. 
The chief use which such men had for their pos- 
sessions was to maintain a great retinue, which 
gave them power and distinction. Another class 
of rich men consisted of chiefs, kings, priests, and 
other great officials, like Gideon, Abimelech, Jeph- 
thah, Eli, and the kings of Israeland Judah. Their 
authority brought them wealth (1S 8"), We 
learn from the prophets of the 8th cent. (Is 5*!° 
ete.), that towards the end of the monarchy there 
grew up a class of great landowners; and Neh 5 
illustrates the process. In bad times the ‘nobles 
and rulers’ lent money, probably at exorbitant 
rates, on the security of the land, which became 
forfeit to them when the borrowers failed to fulfil 
their obligations. The allusions in the Prophets 
show that wealth had now become an instrument 
of luxury and display. Apart from Solomon, we 
have no instance in the OT of the successful 
Israelite merehant, of wealth gained by trade. 

In the NT wealthy men lke Joseph of Arima- 
thea and the young ruler appear upon the scene ; 
such, too, figure in parables (e.g. Lk 16%*+), and in 
the teaching; but none of them play any important 
part in the history of our Lord or the early Church. 
Both in the Gospels (Mk 107-2’) and elsewhere (e.g. 
Ja 5-6) wealth is represented as involving spiritual 
disadvantages, and as accompanied by high-handed 
injustice, and by persecution of the Church. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

WEAN (5o:).—For the Eastern usages connected 
with weaning see art. ΒΙΈΤΗ, vol. i. p. 301°. The 
meaning of Ps 131? (‘Surely I have sitilled and 
quieted my soul; like a weaned child upon his 
mother, my soul is upon me like a weaned child ἢ 
is that the Psalmist has learned to renounce lofty 
aspirations, as the weaned child has learned to 
dispense with its mother’s breast. 


WEAPONS.—See ARMOUR. 


WEASEL (3h holed).—The authority of the 
LXX γαλῆ and Vulg. mustela (Lv 11%) is im favour 
of the EV ‘weasel,’ and others of the MWustelide, 
as the marten and civet. The authority of the 
Arab. khuld, the cognate of hdled, which signifies 
the spalax or mole-rat of the East, would be 
against the rendering ‘weasel,’ were it not that 
cognates often have widely different meanings. 
In the articles CHAMELEON and MOLE we have 
given all the evidence that bears on the question. 
It is perhaps best to follow the LXX and Vulg., 
and render ‘weasel,’ which must be held, however, 
to include other Mustelide in Palestine, as the 
marten, Mustela foina, L. (Arab. nims), the ich- 
neumon, IZerpestes Ichnewmon, Fisch. (Arab. nims 
and zerdi), and the genet, Genetia vulgaris, C. A. 
Gray (Arab. nisnds and sammir), and others. 

G. E. Post. 

WEAVING (xy ‘weave,’ mx ‘ web’ or ‘shutile.’ 
Besides AV occurrences, RV gives ‘weave in 
chequer work’ for AV ‘embroider’ [yay]in Ex 28%, 
and ‘weave together’ for AV ‘wrap up’ in Mic 75, 
where MT mnay: is prob. corrupt). — Weaving is 
closely connected with spinning, as the materials 
for the loom were, for the most part, products of 
the spindle. Weaving, like spinning, 1s a very 
ancient art, one of the first invented by civilized 
man, being necessary for the preparation of his 
clothing, and we find abundant evidence of it upon 
the monuments. The early proficiency of Egyptian 
weavers is established by the remains of their 
textile fabrics, some of their linen producis being 
like silk to the touch, and equal to our finest 
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eambric in texture (Wilkinson, Anc. Eqyp. ii. 161, 
ed, 1878); and vestures of fine linen are mentioned 
in the story of Joseph (Gn 41%). The goodly 
Bab. garment found at Jericho indicates the skill 
of the Chaldean weavers; and the ‘ fine linen,’ the 
‘finely wrought garments’ (Ex 31” RY), and other 
articles of similar character mentioned in Ex. by P, 
as prepared for the tabernacle, and the garments 
of the priests, make it evident that the Hebrews 
had attained proficiency in the art. Weaving was 
generally carried on by men in Egypt, but women 
sometimes engaged in it (Herod. 1.35; Wilkinson, 
i. 316, 317), and this seems to have been true of 
the Hebrews also (2 K 237, Pr 31%). The loom was 
of various kinds, upright and horizontal, and the 
woof was pushed both upwards and downwards 
(Wilkinson, ii. 170,171), The Hebrews after arriv- 
ing in Palestine would have a similar variety, but 
in the desert they might use simpler forms, such as 
are still found there. Burckhardt (Bed. and Wah. 
i. 67) describes a loom which consists of two short 
sticks driven into the ground at such distance 
apart as the width of the piece to be woven re- 
quires, and upon these a cross-piece, two other 
similar stakes with cross-piece being placed at a 
convenient distance from the first. Doon these 
cross-pieces the threads of the warp are stretched, 
the upper and under threads being kept apart by a 
flat stick. The common loom of the country to- 
day is quite simple, and has no doubt been used 
for centuries without much change. Two upright 
posts are fixed in the ground, which hold the roller 
to which the threads of the warp are fastened, and 
upon which the cloth is wound as it iswoven. The 
threads of the warp are carried upward towards the 
ceiling at the other end of the room, and pass over 
rollers, and are gathered in hanks and weighted to 
keep them taut. The different sets are kept apart 
by reeds. The weaver sits at the cloth-roller and 
works the shuttle, while the healds are worked by 
treadles. We have no mention of tle loom as a 
whole in the Bible, but from the incidental notices 
of various parts we infer that it did not differ 
reatly from that now in use. Thus we have the 
eam, with which a great spear or its staff is com- 
pared (1 5. 177, 28 21%, 1 Ch 11% 20°), from whieh 
we should infer that the cloth-roller is intended. 
In Jg 16" the loom itself may be meant, the word 
in Heb. (39s) being derived from the verb to weave, 
while the word in the other passages (1139) is from 
quite a different root. The ρῶν (7m!) in the above 
passage seems to be that which holds the web, 7.6, 
the cloth-roller, for Samson carried it all away 
attached to his hair. The shutéle (my) is the emblem 
of the swift passing of human life (Job 7°), and 
the thread work (ΠῚ) or thrum (Is 38%) which 
fastens the web, furnishes, by its being cut off at 
the hands of the weaver, a striking simile for 
sudden death. These and other notices indicate 
that weaving was a household word with the 
Hebrews, and it is quite probable that many 
families produced their own wearing apparel, as 
did that of the virtuous woman (Pr 31). The pro- 
ducts of weaving were various: fine linen, purple 
and scarlet, woollen, goats’-hair cloth, tent-cloth, 
sack-cloth, etc., were produced in abundance. 
Garments of flax and wool together were forbidden 
(Lv 19”, Dt 22"), but stutis of variegated patterns 
worked in the loom, perhaps by gold thread, were 
produced as we know they were in Egypt (Wilkin. 
son, 11, 166). This work may be that of the ‘ eun- 
ning workman,’ and of those who ‘devise cunning 
works’ (Ex 35*°) [see, on these expressions, EMBROID- 
ERY (3)], and certainly it is the clothing ‘inwrought 
with gold’ (Ps 45" RY). The high priest’s garments 
seem to have been of this character, woven in one 
piece (Jos. Ant, III. vii. 4), as we know Cbhrist’s 
coat (χιτών) was (Jn 19”), H. PORTER. 
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WEDDING.—See MARRIAGE. 


WEEDS, as tr. of 710 seeph, Jon 2°), refers to sea 
weeds. The Red Sea was called 0-0, because of 
the numbers of them in its waters (see SUPH). 
The weeds (χόρτος) of Sir 4018 mean the same as our 
indefinite English term aeeds. 


WEEK.—See TIME. 
WEEKS (FEAST OF).—See PENTECOST. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— 


. Introductory. The Sources, monumental and literary. 


THE HEBREW WEIGHT-SYSTEM, 
ii. (a) The Babylonian or 252-grain unit. 
ui. (0) The new Syrian or 820-grain unit. 
iv. (6) The Phenician or 224-grain unit. 
v. (ἃ) The syncretic weight-system of the Mishna. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH AND SURFACE, 


vi. The approximate value of the Hebrew cubit. 
. Its subdivisions and multiples. 
. Surface measure. 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY, 
ix. Scale of wet and dry measures, 
ephah-bath. 
x. The measures of Scripture. 
Literature. 


=e 


The value of the 


i. Introductory. The Sources, monumental and 
literary.—The system of weights and measures 
adopted by a particular nation of antiquity is 
not merely a subject of interest to the metro- 
logist, but is of importance to every student 
of the history and development of the human 
race. In its metrology we have a clue, frequently 
older than anything to be found in its literature, 
to the forces at work in shaping the social and 
economic development of this particular nation, 
and to the influence, it may be, which it was 
able to exercise in its turn. The early economic 
history of a nation or country, in particular, is 
a subject of which in many cases the student of 
metrology holds the key. This is to some extent 
true even of the economic history of tlhe Hebrews, 
notwithstanding the comparative antiquity of their 
literature, and the almost entire absence of monu- 
mental evidence in the shape of actual weights and 
measures. 

An outline of our still imperfect knowledge of 
Hebrew weights and measures may be expected to 
include the following topics:—(1) A presentation 
of the various systems—weight, measures of length, 
and measures of capacity—and of the mutual rela- 
tion of the various denominations within each sys- 
tem; (2) an attempt to determine the absolute 
value or values of each individual weight and 
measure in terms of the British imperial system ; 
and (3) the relation of the Hebrew system in its 
various divisions to the older metrological systems 
of antiquity. Reference will be made only inci- 
dentally to the question of the origin of weights 
and measures in general, and to the inter-relation 
of the various systems,—of the weight standards 
to those of length, and of both to the standards of 
volume,—subjects of equal interest and complexity, 
which belong rather to a scientific treatise on 
metrology. It must suffice at this stage to record 
the fact that most Continental metrologists are 
now agreed as regards the most elaborate of the 
ancient systems, and, it would appear, the source 
of all or almost all existing systems, namely the 
Babylonian, that it was constructed with rigid 
scientific accuracy upon the basis, astronomically 
ascertained, of the unit of length. A cubic vessel, 
a fraction of this unit in the side, furnished the unit 
of volume; the weight of water contained in this 
unit was the unit of weight (see below, §§ vi. ix.). 

The sources from which are derived the materials 
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for such an outline as has just been sketched are 
of two kinds—monumental and literary. The 
former, unfortunately of the most meagre amount, 
consist of actual measures and weights, including 
coins, that have come down to us from the various 
eriods of the national life of the Hebrews. The 
iterary sources are, first of all, the books of the 
Bible, to which the works of Josephus, despite 
numerous inaccuracies, form an invaluable addition, 
owing to the frequent valuation of Jewish measures 
in terms of the contemporary Greco-Roman system. 
The treatises of the Mishna also contain valuable 
material for the first two centuries of our era. 
Finally, we have the late Greek writers on metro- 
logy, one or two fragments, in particular, showing 
accurate knowledge of the later Jewish system 
(see Hultsch’s Metrologicorum Seriptorum Reliquie, 
1864). Under both heads, monumental and literary, 
may be classed the metrological data furnished by 
the two great centres of early civilization, Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, on the one hand, and on the other 
by the better-known systems of Greece and Rome. 

At every period of their history the Hebrews 
were alive to the necessity of an accurate system 
of weights and measures, and of an honest handling 
of the same. The earliest litcrary prophets are 
already found inveighing against the too pliant 
conscience of their contemporaries who made the 
ephah small and the shekel great (Am 85); in other 
words, gave short measure in selling the necessaries 
of life, while weighing the price to be paid against 
a weight that was nnduly heavy. Amos’ successors, 
Hosea (127) and Micah (61%), were also led to de- 
nounce the ‘balance of deceit’ with its ‘ bag of deceit- 
ful weights,’ and the ‘scant ephah which is abomin- 
able.’ Centuries later there is a sad monotony in 
the complaints of the religious teachers regarding 
the prevalent tampering with the ‘just’ weights 
and measures (Pr 11116" 20"). The first legislative 
action in the interests of economic righteousness 
in our extant records is found in the Deuteronomic 
legislation (Dt 25416), Here the practice of em- 
ploying a double set of weights and measures— 
one above the normal for buying with, and an- 
other below it for selling with—is condemned, and 
‘whole and just,’ 2.¢. accurately adjusted, weights 
and measures expressly enforced under promise of 
the Divine biessing. A similar demand for ‘a just 
balance, just weights, a just ephah, and a just 
hin,’ is emphasized in the Law of Holiness (Lv 
1955.) and in an important passage of Ezekiel’s 
ideal constitution, to which attention will after- 
wards be called (zk 45°"), The latest legislation 
even went so far as to order the periodical clean- 
ing of the weights, scales, and measures, lest their 
true value and capacity should be impaired by 
the adhesion of foreign substances (Baba bathra, 
ν, 10f.). 

THE HEBREW WEIGHT-SYSTEM.—ii. (a) The 
Babylonian or 252-grain unit.—Just as the natural 
proportions of the human body furnished the 
earliest measures of length (see below, § vi.), so 
man in all probability ‘made his earliest essays 
in weighing by means of the seeds of plants, 
which nature had placed ready to his hand as 
counters and weights’ (Ridgeway, Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, 387). 
By the beginning of the third millennium B.c., 
however, both the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
had left this primitive system far behind them. 
The former, in particular, as early as B.c. 3000, 
and probably long before, had elaborated a metro- 
logical system which, in its scientific basis and 
inter-relation of standards, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the metric system of the Continent (see 
art. BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 218f.). The importance 


of the Babylonian system for our present study | 
is dne to the fact, first clearly revealed in the ! 


Tel el-Amarna correspondence, that the early 
civilization of Canaan was, in all essentials, of 
Babylonian origin. The grounds on which the 
older metrologists, such as Boeckh and Brandis, 
had long before inferred that the Babylonian 
weight-system had penetrated to Syria and Pales- 
tine, and the conclusive proof of the ces of 
this inference afforded by the Amarna tablets, 
have been given in the opening section of the 
article MONEY (vol. ili. p. 418), and need not be re- 
peated here. It is essential, therefore, to under- 
stand the principle upon which this system was 
acre κα This was the now familiar sexa- 
gesimal principle, characteristic of the Babylonian 
scheme of numeration, the number 60 holding in 
this scheme the place of 10 in our decimal system. 
Thus 111 is not, as with us, 10?+10+1, but 607+60+ 
1, or 3661. Our division of the hour into 60 minutes, 
each of 60 seconds, it need hardly be said, is a direct 
legacy from the banks of the Euphrates. The unit 
of weight in the developed system was the mina 
(written ideographically MA.NA, and therefore 
oresumably of Sumerian origin, though possibly 

emitic), tha Heb. 732 maneh (so AV Ezk 45%, 
elsewhere ‘pound’) and the Gr. μνᾶ, The next 
higher denomination, its sixty-fold, was the talent 
(Heb. 133, apparently the gaggaru of the Amarna 
letters, in Greek τάλαντον), while below the mina 
was its gyth, the shekel (shiklu, Heb. av, from 
shakalu, ‘to weigh,’ hence rendered in Greek by 
στατήρ from ἵστημι in the same sense, and trans- 
literated by otydos), The scale may be graphically 
represented thus— 

1 talent=60 minas=3600 shekels. 
l1mina = 60 5 

In the early temple-accounts, dating from B.C. 
2000, recently recovered from Telloh in Southern 
Babylonia, there occurs a subdivision of the shekel 
into 180 shé or grains of wheat, which was after- 
wards discarded. This subdivision into 60 x 3 parts 
is of course an adaptation to the sexagesimal 
system ; but it is worth noting that the prehistorical 
or natural Babylonian shekel, as it may be called, 
cannot have been far off the weight of 180 wheat- 
grains. Tf the weight of a grain of wheat be taken 
at the usual estimate of “70-"72 of a grain Troy 
(originally a grain of barley, according to Ridge- 
way, op. cit. 180ff.), 180 such grains come to 126- 
130 Troy grains, which is precisely the weight of 
the shekel as given by the existing stone weights 
(see below). As there can be little doubt that the 
use of the balance was first employed for the 
precious metals, the shekel, as its name denotes, 
was almost certainly the earliest unit of weight, 
as it continued to be, to the exclusion of the mina, 
in the earlier Hebrew literature,(cf. MONEY, vol. 
ili. p. 420° for illustrations). 

When we pass to the determination of the 
value of the shekel and the higher denominations 
in the Babylonian system, we find that this branch 
of metrology has been almost revolutionized by 
the discovery in recent years of a few very ancient 
inscribed stone weights from the earliest centres of 
civilization in Southern Babylonia. The evidence 
of these weights may best be represented in tabular 
form. For full description (with illustrations) refer- 
ence must be made to the numerous essays of the 
discoverer, Dr. C. F. Lehmann (see Literature at end 
of article), esp. to Das altbabylonische Mass- und 
Gewichtssystem, etc., Leiden, 1893. 

Here we have unexpected evidence that the 
double standard, familiar cnough in the weights of 
the Assyrian period, in which each denomination 
(mina, shekel, etc.) of the one set weighed was 
twice the weight of the same denomination of the 


other set, was in existence at a very early period, 


for the weights in question date from B.c. 3000- 


2500. Weights of the former class are said to be 
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on the Aeavy standard, those of the latter on the 
light standard. Weight B, it will be found, repre- 


Weight of 
resultant 
mina in 
grammes. 


Actual 
weight in 
grammes. 


Description of Weight. 


Oval stone, about 4 in. long, 
with inscription in Sum- 
erian, ‘3 mina, true weight,’ 
etc. é‘ a . ᾿ ‘ 244-8 489°6 

Similar to Ain form and ma- 
terial. Inscription uncer- | 
tain. Clearly 4 of the fore- 
going, ΟΥ ᾧ mina . ‘ ‘ 

Longish harrel-shaped stone 
of same hard greenstone as 
A and B. ‘4 mina, true 
weight; palace of Nabusu- 
mesir, priest of Marduk’ 

Cone-shaped stone, with long 
inscription in Babylonian. 
*1 mina, true weight—copy 
of weight or standard of | | 
Dungi ... by Nebuchad- 
nezzar ... king of Babylon’ 

[about 18 graing lost hy 
fracture of the stone, : | 
originally 15,105 grains | 
=979°5 grammes] . ‘ $78°3 | $79°5 

| 


81°87 491°22 


164°3 492-9 


sents the average mina of the light standard, viz. 
40] 2 grammes=7580 grains. The corresponding 
mina of the heavy standard is therefore 982-4 
grammes = 15,160 grains. ‘The following table 
gives the values of the coniplete seale :— 


VALUES OF THE EARLIEST BABYLONIAN WEIGHTS. 


Hmavy. Lieut, 
Shekel ' ‘ 2522 vraings 1264 grains * 
Mina=60 shekels 15,160 ¥ 7580 - 


circa 2% lb. avoir. cir. 13's lb. avoir. 
Talent=60 minas=3600 shekels, 
circa 130 lb. avoir. 59°86 45 or 

These new values are considerably less in the 
higher denominations than those previously 
adopted in metrological studies, which were based 
on the evidence of numerous lion and duck weights 
of a much later period from the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh, yielding minas of 15,600 (heavy) and 
7800 grains (light standard), and shekels of 260 and 
180 grains respectively. From the fact that several 
of the bronze lion weights bear inscriptions con- 
taining, enter alia, the phrase ‘1 mina, % mina, etc., 
of the king,’ it has become customary to describe 
these as belonging to the royal standard, to dis- 
tinguish them from the earlier or common standard. 
In addition to these two standards, Dr. Lehmann 
has brought forward evidence, to which we pro- 
pose to add presently, to show that the common 
standard at some early period received an increase 
of 5 per cent., yielding minas of circa 16,000 and 
8000 grains respectively. Whether or not this in- 
crease was intended to be confined to payments 
made to the royal treasury cannot be ascertained, 
but there is monumental evidence that Darius 
Hystaspis added just this percentage to the weights 
of his time (see the inscribed weight published by 
Budge, PSBA (1888), pp. 464-466 ; Lehmann, Ver- 
handlungen d. berliner Gesell. f. Anthropologie, 
etc. 1889, p. 273). 

Returning now to the original mina of 15,160 
(7580) grains, and shekel of 252 (126) grains, we find 
from a comparative study of the weight-systems 
of antiquity that the advancing tide of Babylonian 
civilization carried them to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, from whence they passed, in a 
bewildering variety of forms, to almost every 
civilized country. Thus, when the first Ptolemy 


* This is only 3 graing heavier than the English sovereign, 
123'274 grains. 


reorganized the metric system of his new kingdom, 
he introduced the light mina of 7580 grains as 
the standard trade weight of Egypt. This mina, 
again, is exactly 14 times the Koman pound, or 
ζότα, of 5053 grains, which is one-third of the cor- 
responding heavy mina. The available evidence, 
further, goes to show that the shekel of 252 grains 
was the unit for the weighing of gold adopted 
by the Hebrews, as it was the gold as well as 
the trade unit of Babylonia—as has been assumed 
in the article MONEY (see table, vol. iii. p. 419°), 
although, in the light of recent discoveries, to be 
related in the sequel, and of the preference of the 
priestly legislation of the Pentateuch for the 
Phoenician or silver standard of the same table, 
the assuniption of that article requires to be some- 
what qualified. Still, when we compare the state- 
ment of the Hebrew historian as to the amount 
of Hezekiah’s indemnity imposed by Sennacherib, 
so far as the amount of gold is concerned, viz. 30 
talents (2 K 1814), with the latter’s official account 
(see Schrader, [18 ii. p. 95), where precisely the 
same amount is recorded, we are bound to infer 
the identity of the Hebrew and Babylonian talent 
of gold. Then there is the statement of Josephus 
with reference to the weight (300 minas) of the 
beam of solid gold taken by Crassus from the 
temple treasury: ἡ δὲ μνᾶ wap ἡμῖν ἰσχύει λίτρας 
δύο ἥμισυ (Ant. XIV. vil. 1 [Niese, 8 1067]. This 
gives a weight of 24 Roman libras, or 12,630 grains, 
for the mina of 50 shekels, and 252% grains for the 
shekel, or alternatively 1264 grains for the mina 
of 100 shekels (for this division see below). In 
either case, the result is the familiar shekel of the 
early Babylonian system. This yields a Hebrew 
galt monetary talent of 60 minas or 758,000 grains 
(c. 108 lb. avoir.) But another statement of 
Josephus shows that at least an article made of 
gold might have its weight stated in other terins ; 
for he gives the weight of the golden candlestick, 
which was a talent according to Ex 25%, as 100 
minas (μνᾶς ἑκατόν), adding: ‘“Hfpatu μὲν καλοῦσι 
κίγχαρες [1.6. 33], εἰς δὲ τὴν ᾿Ελληνικὴν μεταβαλλόμενον 
γλῶτταν σημαίνει τάλαντον (Ant, II. vi. 7 [8 1447). 
The mina of this passage is clearly distinct from 
the mina of the passage just cited, viz. <3, of 
758,000 grains, or 7580, which is the light Baby- 
lonian trade mina of 60 shekels of 1264 grains, as 
shown in the table, 8 11. above. This explana- 
tion, suggested for the first time, has the merit of 
preserving the consistency of Josephus as regards 
the weight of the Hebrew gold talent. On the 
other hand, inasmucli as the weights of cold and 
silver in the Priests’ Code are expressly stated to 
have been on the standard of the so-called ‘ shekel 
of the sanctuary’ (see next ὃ, and MONEY, vol. 111. p. 
499), or Pheenician shekel of 2244 erains, 3000 of 
which yield a talent of 673,500 grains, the explana- 
tion of the passage adopted in the previous article 
(Z.c.), that the 100 minas are Attic minas of 6735 
erains, is perhaps to be preferred, even at the 
expense of the Jewish historian’s consistency, and 
despite the fact that the Roman-Attic mina, in his 
day weighed considerably less (see § v. below). 
These considerations, at least, show the difficulty 
of arriving at definite results in the absence of 
monumental data. 

The persistence, side by side, of the two stand- 
ards, the heavy and the light, explains how the 
heavy mina might by one writer be taken as con- 
taining 50 heavy shekels, by another as containing 
100 light shekels. Thus it is that the weight of 
Solomon’s smaller shields is given in 1 K 10" ag 
three (heavy) minas,* but in the parallel passage 


* The mina (7iD) is here first met with in OT. Elsewhere 
only Ezr 269, Neh 771f (in all three passages rendered ‘pound’ 
ros ΣῪ)» Ezk 4512 where it is transliterated ‘maneh,’ and Dn 
§25-27, 
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(2 Ch 916) as 300 (light) shekels, assuming, that is, 
that the text of both passages is intact. If the ex- 
planation given elsewhere (MONEY, vol. iii. p. 421°) 
of the new denomination, darkemén, found only 
in the historieal work, Chronicles —- Ezra -- Nehe- 
miah, is correct, that we have here a Hebraized 
form of the Greek δραχμή, we have further con- 
firmation of the prevalence in the Persian and 
early Greek periods of the light, in preference to 
the heavy, shekel. The weight of 1000 drachms 
(AV ‘drams,’ RV ‘daries,’ Ezr 8%), |for example, 
is undoubtedly 1000 of the light Perso-Babylonian 
shekel on the royal standard, viz. 130 grains (see 
above), the theoretical value of the Persian daric. 
The same weight is most probably intended by 
the unique expression employed to indicate the 
weight of Absalom’s hair, viz. ‘200 shekels after 
the king’s weight’ (θα jax2* 2S 14%). The con- 
text of this verse is now regarded as a post-exilic 
addition to the original narrative (Budde, Thenius- 
Léhr, H. P. Smith); and, since the phrase is paral- 
lel to the legends on the lion weights ot Nineveh, 
we may safely understand the shekel in question 
to be the light Persian unit of 130 grains, giving a 
total weight of 26,000 grains, or 3} lb. avoirdupois. 
If the legend of Bel and the Dragon, as is 
possible, had its home in Egypt, the ‘30 minas of 
itch’ in this curious story (v.77 LAX) are the 
tolemaic trade minas, which we have seen to be 
identical with the light mina of the earliest Baby- 
lonian weights; and thus we return at the close 
of this section to the point from which we set out. 
ili. (Ὁ) The new Syrian or 320-grain unit.—Refer- 
ence has already been made to the interesting 
fact that the tribute of the vassal-states of Syria 
and Palestine in the reign of Thothmes III. (c. 1500 
B.C.) when expressed in terms of the Egyptian 
weight-system, based on the xe¢ with its decimal 
multiple, the deben or uten, runs to irregular 
numbers and even fractions of the set, whereas 
its original weight must have been hundreds and 
thousands of shekels. Various attempts have been 
made recently (see Brugsech, Z. f. Aegypt. Sprache, 
1889, 90 ff., 87ff., 2. αὶ Hthnologie, 1889, 36 ff. ; 
Lehmann, Verhandl. d. berl. Ges. f. Anthropologie, 
1889, 272f.; Hultsch, Gewichte d. Altertums, 25 f., 
119f.) to determine the value of the shekel or 
shekels by which this tribute was weighed. These 
attempts, however, can yield but doubtful results, 
owing, for one thing, to the considerable range in 
the value of the ‘et, as shown by actual weights. 
Thus, to take a simple illustration, n Thothmes’ 
34th year ‘the tribute of the provinces of the land 
of Retennu [Syria]’ was in ‘gold 55 deben 8 ket’ 
(Petrie, Hist. of Egypt, ii. 118). Now, if we take 
the ket as fixed by Lepsius, Hultsch, and others at 
140 grains, it will be found that 558 ket represent 
620 shekels of 126 grains, or 600 shekels of 1802 
grains, on the ‘royal’ or later daric standard, 
without a remainder in either case. On the other 
hand, we have only to take 14335 grains as a mean 
value of actual ket weights to get 558 Act =80,000 
grains, or 10 light minas of the common norm, raised 
5 per cent. as explained above. We have been led 
to this result by fresh evidence, unknown to the 
writers just cited, to which we now turn. In the 


ANCIENT HEBREW WEIGHT (A) FROM SAMARIA, 


spring of 1890 Dr. Chaplin purchased at Nablus a 
small shuttle-shaped stone weight, here reproduced, 


* Literally, ‘after (the standard of) the king’s stone.’ That 
the Hebrew, like the early Babylonian, weights were of stone, is 
shown by the fact that j28 is elsewhere frequently used in OT 
in the sense of ‘a weight’; cf. Ly 1938, Dé 2518, Pr 1611 ete, 


on either side of which were engraved a number of 
early Heb. characters. The correct decipherment 
and interpretation of these gave rise to a somewhat 
heated controversy in various periodicals, in which 
Professors Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, and 
others took part (see PH ἔϑέ, 1890, 267; 1891, 69; 
1893, 22; 1894, 220, 284 ff. ; 1895, 187 ff.). With the 
help of other inseribed weights still more recently 
discovered by Dr. Bliss in Southern Palestine, one 


jie] 
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of the two doubtful words on the Chaplin weight 
is now made out with tolerable certainty to 
be ἢν, a Heb. word from the same root as the 
Arabic nusf, meaning ‘half,’ first suggested by 
Professor Euting in 1890 (in KGnig’s Hinleit. an 
d. AT, 425). The second doubtful word (bw), on 
which the controversy mainly turned, is apparently 
an abbreviation of the familiar $pv (Conder, PEF Sé, 
1891, 69; Clermont-Ganneau, 2b. 1899, 208, and, 
more decidedly, Recueil darchéol. orrentale, iv. 
(1900) 24 ff£., where a full diseussion of these early 
weights will be found), the limited space available 
perhaps causing the omission of the p. The evi- 
dence of the Chaplin and other weights, five in all, 
may best be presented in tabular form thus— 


EARLY INSCRIBED HEBREW WERIGHTS. 


Weight of 
resultant 
heavy 
shekel 
in graing, 


Actual 
weight 
in grains. 


Description of Weight. 


A | Small shuttle-shaped weight 
of hamatite from Samaria, 
with inscriptions ‘$1 yas 


Spy yay [2 nezeph—4 
shekel]. Illustr. PHS, 
1890, 267 ; 1894, 287, 

B | A perforated ‘bead’ of red- 
dish-yellow stone from Ana- 
thoth inscribed ἢ53. Actual 
weight 134 grains; before 
perforation approximately 
156 grains (ib. 18938, 32f., 
257; illust. Clermont-Gan- 
neau, op. cil. 26). 

© | Small dome-shaped weight of 
reddish stone from Tell 
Zakariya, inscribed ΠΗ 
(Bliss, PEF'St, 1899, 107 f.; 
illust. ἐδ. plate 7). 

Two similar weights; one of 

white limestone, the other 
of ‘light reddish’ stone, 
With the same legend as B 
and O. Same provenance 
as C (Bliss, ἐν. 183, with 
illust.). 


313°6 
156°8 


The last two, of soft limestone, are evidently 
much worn, and may be neglected in favour of the 
better preserved specimens in our determination of 
the unit here disclosed. Starting from the more 
extended inscription of the Chaplin weight, the 
characters of which point to an 8th cent. date, we 
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note, first of all, the influence of the Babylonian 
double standard. This alone explains how this 
tiny weight can be at once the fourth of a whole 
shekel and the same fraction of a half-shekel, 
assuming that this is the true sense of nezeph 
(sce Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. 30f.). Further, 
although of hard hematite, the condition of the 
inscription shows that it has lost a trifle of its 
original value, which must have been not less than 
40 grains. As it represents a quarter (ef. the 
Sov ya or quarter-shekel of Saul’s servant, 1S 98), 
this gives 160 grains for the light shekel, the half 
or nezeph of the corresponding heavy shekel of 
320 grains—a result entirely in harmony with the 
original values of weights B and C. The great 
importance of these new discoveries lies in the 
fact that we have here a shekel hitherto unknown 
in Palestine. Indeed it appears to have been un- 
known to metrologists until discovered in numer- 
ous examples by Flinders Petrie in Naukratis and 
neighbourhood (Petrie, Naukratis, pt. i. 78, 85 1.; 
Tans, pt. 11. 84, 911. ; cf. his art. ‘Weights and 
Measures’ in Zneyc. Brit.? xxiv. 487f.) The 
standard of these weights is named the ‘80-¢rain 
standard’ by Petrie, who regards it as derived 
from ‘the Assyrian 5 or 10 shekel weight, binarily 
divided and used as an independent unit,’ since 
128 grains x 10-:- 4 gives 320 grains. While differing 
with reluctance from so distinguished a metrolo- 
gist, the writer still adheres to the conclusion he 
had come to before having an opportunity of con- 
sulting the Naukratis and Tanis volumes, viz. that 
the new Palestinian weights are derived directly 
from the Babylonian mina of 16,000-8000 grains, 
the origin of which has already been fully ex- 
plained. The shekels of these minas, of course, 
yield 266-133 grains, on the sexagesimal system ; 
but in the West this systeni never supplanted 
what must be regarded as the earlicr decimal 
system. Hitherto it has been usual, it is true, to 
assume that the Hebrews in early times adopted 
the sexagesimal system in its entirety—the talent 
containing 60 minas of 60 shckels each (so even by 
our most recent authority on Hebrew archeology, 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 208); but proof of this 
view is entirely wanting. For the attempt to 
obtain it from the corrupt MT and the EV render- 
ing of Ezk 4512 ‘twenty shekels, five and twenty 
shekels, fifteen shekels [=60 shekels] shall be your 
maneh,’ is grammatically and otherwise inadimis- 
sible. The only possible remedy for this passage 
is, with all recent critics, to accept the reading 
of the codex A of the LXX, and render: ‘five 
(shekels) shall be five, and ten shekels ten, and 
fifty shekels shall be your mina’; ὁ.6. the weights 
in everyday use, like the measures referred to in 
the verses preceding and following, shall be neither 
more nor less than the standard value. 

In the West, then, we hold that from the first 
a compromise was effected between the decimal 
and sexagesimal systems, and that, while the less 
frequently used talent of 60 minas was retained, 
the ‘raised’ minas of 16,000 and 8000 grains were 
divided by 50 to yield shekels of 320 and 160 grains. 
The fact to which Petrie calls attention (Nauw- 
kratis, i. 851.), that the Egyptian weights of this 
standard are of large size, averaging 2000 grains, 
— Petrie’s weights, Nos. 483, 486, 1282, 1286, 
the largest found, are all 6. 8000 grains,—seems to 
tell in favour of the derivation here proposed 
and against the derivation from a smaller unit. 
Petrie, however, is of the opinion, to which we 
were led independently after repeated attempts to 
find the shekel of the Syrian tribute lists, that the 
shekel in question is to be found in this new 80- 


grain unit, which he therefore proposes ‘to call in | 


future the Hittite standard’ (Tanis, ii, 92). On 
the whole, however, a safer nomenclature would be 


the Syrian standard ; and certainly the unit must be 
raised, in deference to the unequivocal testimony 
of the Chaplin weight, to 160 or 320 grains. The 
result, then, of the recent discoveries is to show 
that from the 16th to the 6th cent. B.c. a Hight 
shekel was in use in Syria and Egypt of the value 
of 160 grains, which was at the same time the half 
of a corresponding heavy shekel of 320 grains, 
each being εἷς of minas of 8000 grains (17 Ib. avoir.) 
and 16,000 grains (22 1b.)respectively. Further, this 
mina of the 320-grain or Syrian standard continued 
in use in Syria down to the Christian era: witness 
the inscribed weights from Antioch and neigh- 
bourhood, described by Brandis (Das Minz-, Maas- 
und Gewichtssystem Vorderasiens, 156 ff.), one of 
which bears the interesting legend BAZIAHOQS 
ANTIOXOY ΘΕΟΥ͂ ENI®ANOY MNA, and weighs 
7960 grains. The smallness of the Palestine 
weights points, like the tribute lists, to the use 
of this unit for weighing the precious metals; 
while the large size of the Naukratis weights shows 
that in Egypt it was rather used ‘ for domestie and 
common purposes’ (Petrie). So far, then, as our 
present evidence goes, we may conclude that this 
ancient unit was in use for all transactions along- 
side of the Phenician unit, next to be discussed, 
until displaced by the latter after the Exile, 
largely, no doubt, owing to the influence of 
Ezekiel and the Priests’ Code, both these authori- 
ties contemplating the latter as the only official 
unit. It is worth noting, finally, as a notable 
example of the trustworthiness of tradition, that 
Maimonides in his ope masa, a commentary on 
the Mishna treatise Shekalim, records that the 
early Heb. shekel weighed 320 grains of barley 
(1.6. Troy grains), and was supplanted in the time 
of the second temple by the sea‘ (yo), the Heb. 
equivalent of the tetradrachm or heavy Phen. 
shekel (see Surenhusius’ summary in his preface to 
the treatise in question, Mishna, ii. 177). 

iv. (c) The Phenictan or 224-grain unit.—Pre- 
vious to the discovery of the weights described in 
the foregoing section, the only Heb. unit monuv- 
mentally attested was the shekel of the coins of the 
revolts, generally but wrongly known as the Mac- 
cabean shekel. The usual explanation of the 
origin of this widely-spread unit (the theoretical 
value of which may be put at 2244 grains, with effec- 
tive weight averaging 218-220 grains) as a silver 
unit from the Babylonian gold shekel of 252 grains, 
on the ratio of gold to silver as 131: 1, has been 
given under Money (iii. 419*). Olultsch, on the 
other hand (Gewichte d. Altertums, 7, et passim), 
finds its origin in Egypt, the shelcel of 224 grains 
being εἷς of a mina of 60 shekels, each of the value 
4 ket (140 grains x ὁ x 60-+50=224). It is possible, 
however, that the Pheenician 224-grain shekel is 
to be derived from the Syrian 160-grain shekel 
described in the previous section. We have only 
to assume that in the West gold stood to silver 
in the more convenient ratio of 14:1; the gold 
shekel of 160 grains would then be worth ten 
silver shekels of 224 grains each, since 160 x14 
=294x10. This is at least preferable to Ridge- 
way’s theory based on an assumed ratio between 
the metals of 17:1 (Origin of Currency, 287). 

In any case we have to deal with an exceed- 
ingly ancient unit, for an Egyptian weight in- 
scribed with the name of Ampi, a priest of the 
10th dynasty (6. 2300 B.c.), and marked as 10 units, 
weighs 2188 grains (Griffith, PSBA xiv. 445), 
yielding a unit of 218°8 grains, which can scarcely 
be other than the Phen. shekel of 218-224 grains. 
its prevalence in Palestine from the earliest histori- 
cal period need not be doubted, as it may be con- 
fidently assumed to have been the silver, if not, 
also, the trade shekel of the Pheenician traders in 
Canaan, whose name Canaanite (3935) came latterly 
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to signify ὁ merchant’ in general (Zec 11” ἢ [LXX], 
Pr 3174 ete.). It must therefore have existed side 
by side with the 320 (160)-grain shekel above de- 
scribed. Like the other units of Western Asia, the 
Pheen. unit had its heavy and light shekels of 2244 
and 1124 grains respectively. Fifty of the former 
or 100 of the latter went to the heavy mina of 
11,225 grains (c. 12 lb. avoir.), and GO minas, as else- 
where, to the talent (see table, vol. 111. p. 419°). It 
is manifestly the shekel intended by Ezekiel (4513), 
who first mentions the subdivision into 20 gerahs 
—a term apparently adopted from the Babylonian, 
giru being the name of a small silver coin (ἢ) of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time, and identified by the 
Alexandrian translators with the Greek ὀβολός 
(see, further, MONEY, vol. 111. p. 422). The Priests’ 
Code likewise seems to contemplate its adoption 
for every transaction with the balance, certainly 
for silver and gold (Ex 387), spices (3076), and 
copper (cf. 382 with Lv 27%). This is confirmed 
by the evidence of the Mishna to the weights of 
the first two centuries of our era (see next 8). 
That the heavy shekel of 220-224 grains, and no 
other, can be the ‘shekel of the sanctuary,’ or 
‘sacred shekel,’ we have endeavoured to prove else- 
where (/.c.). The ‘20 shekels of bread’ of Ezk 41° 
are doubtless of this standard, probably also the 
talents of iron of 1 Ch 29? . while for the brass and 
iron of Goliath’s armour (1S 1757) we have the 
choice of the Phoen. and of the new Syrian shekel. 

v. (d) The syncretic weight-system of the Mishna. 
—It has been sufficiently explained elsewhcre 
(MONEY, 111. 426 ff.) how, after the Roman con- 
quest of the East, the drachm of the Greek 
monetary system became interchangeable with 
the Roman denarius, reduced in weight, first 
to 60, aud then by Nero to 524 grains, when it 
differed but little from the quarter-shekel of 544 
erains, effective weight. Now, since the denarius 
was a fixed fractional part of the Roman pound, 
being τίς of the libra and therefore } of the uncia, 
the denarius-drachm was found to be not only 
useful as money, but exceedingly convenient as a 
weight. Thus it came to form the unit of the 
latest Jewish weight-system as reflected in the 
Mishna. Its divisions and multiples are a tribute 
to the adaptive genius of the Jewish people, com- 
bining, as they do, elements from the systems of 
Pheenicia, Greece, and Rome, which all had their 
meeting-ground in the Palestine of the first century. 
The denarius-drachm itself was named the zdz 
(11), and retained the division into six obols (myn). 
Two denarii made a (light) shekel, four a tetra- 
drachm (y$p), the ancient Heb. (heavy) shekel, of 
which 25, or 100 zz, went to the mina. For the 
last the old Heb. term 43> was retained, e.g. a 
mina of flesh (Sanhed. vili. 2), of figs (Peah viii. δ), 
of wool (JtAudiin xi. 2). In the two passages last 
cited, and elsewhere, we meet with the pérds (078) 
or half-mina. ‘This term most scholars now agree 
in finding—as first suggested by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau—in the PERES and U-PHARSIN of Dn 
558: 5. the mysterious writing on the wall signify- 
ing, notasin Vm ‘numbered, numbered, weighed, 
and divisions,’ but ‘a mina, a mina, a shekel, and 
half-minas.” The system above sketched may be 
presented thus, omitting the lowest denomination— 


Tuu LAtTest JEWIsh WERIGHT-SYSTEM, 


iy, Denarius-drachm 1 52} gre. 
Sov Shekel * 2 1 105 ,, 
yop Tetradrachra 4 2 1 210 4, 
ny Mina 100 50 95 4 52501 ,, 


123 Talent 6000 3000 1500 60 1 315,0002 ,, 
Notes.—1 z.¢. 12 oz. avoir. 2.1.6. 45 Th. 


* The old term ‘shekel’ was henceforth confined to the true 
half-shekcl, formerly 112 grains; cf. the name of the treatise 


The importance of this late Jewish system for 
our previous investigations lies in the fact that it 
supplies the evidence, for which one looks in vain 
in the older Heb. literature, that the Pheen. weight- 
system has the best claim to be regarded as that 
on which Jewish trade was conducted not only in 
the first two centuries of our era, but for several 
centuries before. It was natural that the mina of 
this system should be identified with the libra or 
pound of the Roman weight-system. The latter 
occurs in the NT only in Jn 12° 19% (EV ‘ pound,’ 
Alrpa, whence the δ 12} of the Mishna, also occasion- 
ally pbsey ar). The talent (Rev 162, cf. Josephus, 
BJ V. vi. 3 [§ 270] ταλανταῖοι πέτραι) of 315,000 
grains when doubled, ὦ.6. when taken not as 3000 
light but as 3000 heavy shekels or tetradrachms, 
was tariffed on the Ronian system as 125 libras, 
as is testified by a weight with the inscription 
PONDO CXXV TALENTVM SICLORVM 111 (3000 shekels, 
the M for 1000 being omitted), and confirmed by 
Epiphanius. A large stone weight found at Jeru- 
salem in 1891 (P#F'Sé, 1892, 289f.), said to weigh 
41,900 grammes (c. 646,000 grains), is evidently a 
heavy talent on this system. 

To sum up the result of the foregoing sections, 
evidence has been adduced for the existence, side 
by side, in the earlier period of Heb. history of 
three distinct units of weight—the Babylonian 252- 
erain unit, the new Syrian 320-grain unit, and, 
the best attested of all, the Phoenician 224-grain 
unit, each with its corresponding light unit of 
126, 160, and 112 grains respectively. ‘The second 
probably did not survive the Exile; while the last, 
in the end, gained the day over both its com- 
petitors. 

HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH.—vi. Approxi 
mate value of the Hebrew cubit.—The most wide- 
spread of all metrical denominations are those 
measures of length which have been derived from 
certain parts of the human body—the fingerbreadth 
or digit, the handbreadth or palm, the cubit 
(κύβιτον, cubitum, the elbow), or the length of the 
forearm from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger. The equally convenient ‘ foot,’ however, 
is foreign to the Heb, system. By the Gr. met- 
rologists of the empire the digit was regarded as 
the unit : ὁ δάκτυλος πρῶτός ἐστιν ὥσπερ καὶ ἡ μονὰς 
ἐπὶ τῶν ἀριθμῶν, so writes Julian οἱ Ascalon (ap. 
Hultsch, Metrol. Seript. Reliquiw, i. 200), who 
proceeds to give the usual denominations of the 
system in use in his time in Palestine, disclosing 
the well-nigh universal division of the cubit into 
6 palms, each of 4 digits (for exceptions to this 
division see below). The comparative frequency 
of the references to the cubit in the OT, however, 
warrant us in regarding it as the unit of the Heb. 
system. Before proceeding to the investigation of 
the length of the cubit, it may be noted at this 
stage that the Hebrews in their measurements 
employed both the measuring-rod (n399 739 Ezk 408 
ete., LXX and NT κάλαμος, Rev 111 9115.) and the 
measuring-line (Ax29 ἸΏ Jer 31° 5 also mn 1 K 7%, 
Jer 522 [AV wrongly ‘fillet’]). The latter was 
probably used for the larger measurements, one 
such being mentioned in the Mishna. as of 50 cubits 
in length (Hrubin v. 4). 

The evidence of the OT goes to show that the 
Hebrews, before and after the Exile, were familiar 
with two cubits of different lengths. First of all, 
we find the bed or sarcophagus of Og, the king of 
Bashan, measured according to ‘the cubit of a 
man’ (vx nexa Dt 3", cf, Rev 21%); in other words, 
according to the then customary, everyday cubit 
(cf, the similar expressions in the original of 28 7%, 


| Shekalim, dealing with the payment of the temple tax of half a 


shekel. In Galilee, however, the term yop was applied to the 
latter, hence in the Mishna the Galilean sela’ is always said to 
be equal to 4 the sela’ of Judaa. 
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Is 81, Rev 1818 ete.). When we consider, in the second 
place, that the early chapters of Deuteronomy are 
almost certainly later than the eighteenth year of 
Josiah, and therefore within the period embraced 
by the lifetime of Ezekiel, we are led to identify 
the ‘cubit of a man’ of the passage cited with the 
cubit in everyday use among Hzekiel’s contem- 
poraries. This prophet, in a passage of the first 
importance for our investigation, informs us that 
the measurements of the temple of his vision are 
not on the standard of the then generally used 
eubit, but after a cubit longer than the latter by a 
handbreadth (Ezk 405, cf. 43).* Now, since the 
proportions and arrangements of Ezekiel’s temple 
are in all essential particulars identical with those 
of the temple of Solomon, the prophet’s aim in the 
use of this longer cubit can hardly be other than 
to ensure that his temple shall be a replica of the 
older Solomonic temple. That this, rather than 
the possible alternative that Ezekiel is here intro- 
ducing a new cubit on the Babylonian standard 
(so Haupt in SBOT, ‘Ezekiel,’ 179f.), is the 
correct inference from the passage before us, is 
confirmed by the remark of the Chronicler that 
the dimensions of Solonion’s temple were deter- 
mined by cubits ‘after the former measure’ (2 Ch 
3°). Ezekiel and the Chronicler, then, are our 
authorities for the conclusion that the cubit in 
ordinary use, both before and after the Exile, was 
shorter by a handbreadth than the cubit employed, 
for building purposes at least, in the reign of 
Solomon, In view, further, of the all but un- 
varying tradition, confirmed by the practice else- 
where, as shown above, that the ordinary eubit 
contained six palms or handbreadths, we are left 
to infer that the Solomonic building cubit was a 
cubit of seven handbreadths. 

When we look for further light on this point to 
the ancient home of all scientific netrology, the 
result is disappointing. As early as B.C. 3000, the 
era of Gudea, the Babylonians had discarded the 
more primitive or natural system of lineal measures 
for a rigidly scientific system, constructed, like the 
rest of their metrology, on a sexagesimal basis. 
On this system fresh light has recently been 
thrown by the recovery of two early scales of 
linear measurement, engraved upon statues of 
Gudea, from Telloh in Southern Babylonia (see 
details by C. Εἰ, Lehmann in Verhandi. εἰ. berliner 
Gesell. f. Anthropologie, 1889, 288 ff. ; 1896, 453 if: 
Das attbabyl. Maas- und Gewichtssystem, 52 tf. 
A short summary with illustration is given by 
Haupt in Toy’s ‘ Ezekiel’ [SLOP 179f.]; cf. art. 
BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 218), The more perfect of 
the two scales is divided by transverse lines into six- 
teen subdivisions, each a trifle over 8 in. in length, 
fifteen of which are considered to represent a 
quarter of the double cubit, which, as we know 
from the tablet of Senkereh (IV AJ iv.? 37), con- 
stituted the unit of the linear system. This 
double cubit, then, contained 60 of the whdnw or 
fingerbreadths of Gudea’s scale, or about 394 in., 
which gives a single cubit of 30 digits, or 1908 in. 
Five digits on this system are supposed to have 
gone to the handbreadth, of which 6 formed the 
cubit. In addition to this cubit there appears to 
have been a so-called royal eubit of 33 digits 
(Herod. i. 178), or 213 in. In all periods of 
Babylonian history the size of the square bricks 
for building purposes remained constant at 13 
in., which 1s 3 of Gudea’s cubit or ὃ of the royal 
cubit, and is termed by Continental metrologists 
the Babylonian foot.t The primitive Hebrew 

* This Jonger cubit, however, is not, as our EV would lead one 
to suppose, called by the prophet a ‘great cubit’ (see 418 RVm). 
But the original is here confessedly uuintelligible. 

{ The whole system of Babylomian weights and measures is 


hased, according to Lehmann, who has made this subject 
specially his own, on the double cubit (394 in.) of Gudea’s scale, 
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measures appear to have remained uninfluenced 
by this more artificial system. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the other 
centre of early civilization in the East, we find in 
Egypt a system presenting an exact correspond- 
ence with what we have so far learned of the 
chief Hebrew measure of length (see esp. F. L. 
Griffith, ‘Notes on Egyptian Weights and Mea- 
sures’ in PSBA xiv. [1892] p. 4031f.). Here two 
cubits were in use from the earliest times—the 
‘short’ cubit of 6 and the ‘royal’ cubit of 7 
handbreadths. Happily, the survival of actual 
cubit-rods and the neasurements of the pyramids 
and other ancient monuments have made it pos- 
sible to determine the length of the royal cubit 
with sufficient accuracy for ordinary purposes 
as 20°63 in. (Petrie, Hncyc. Brit.8 xxiv. 4835, cf. 
Watson, PHFSt, 1897, 203; Griffith, /.c.). The 
short cubit, as ὃ. of the other, contained 17°68 
in., 6 palms of 2°95 in., or 24 digits or finger- 
breadths of °74 in. We have here, then, the 
same ratio between the eubits, and the same 
subdivisions as we found in the case of the 
Hebrew cubits—facts which render it impossible 
to avoid bringing the two systems, Egyptian and 
Hebrew, into more intimate connexion. It would 
be rash at this stage, however, to propose their 
original identity until we have had some evidence 
as to the probable length of the early Hebrew 
cubit. 

Innumerable attcmpts have been made in the 
course of the last two centuries to determine the 
absolute length or lengths of the OT cubit. One 
of the most eminent of living metrologists is re- 
duced to finding ‘the sole reliable determination 
of the Hebrew measures of length’ in a metro- 
logical table which in its present form is scarcely 
older than the 14th cent. of our era! Froin this 
document, with doubtful cogency, he argues for 
the identity of the erdinary Heb. eubit with the 
royal Egyp. cubit (Hultsch, AZetrol.2 4371f.). In 
our own country a few of the more noteworthy 
values proposed 1n recent years are as follows :-— 


Conder (Handbook of the Bible, 


and elsewhere) ; 16 inches. 


Beswick (PE Fst, 1879, 182 1f.) . . 2 
Watson ( ,, 1897, 203 ff.) . s ΤῸ; 
Warren ( ,, 1899, 229 ff.) . « 15, 
Petrie ( κε 1892, 31) ‘ , Ὁ ἢ 


Petrie (Zncyc. Brit.® xxiv. 484) , wore 


To these may be added the estimates adopted 
in Smith’s D£, from Thenius, of 19°5 in. From 
these widely-varying results it will be clear to 
every reader that reliable data for the exact cvalua- 
tion of the Hebrew cubit cdo not exist, The following 
is ican a fresh attempt to reach an approximate 
value. 

(a) The evidence of the Siloam inscription.—iIn 
lines 4 and 5 of this famous inscription may be 
read: ‘and the waters flowed from the outlet [of 
the spring] to the Pool [of Siloam] one thousand 
and two hundred cubits.’ Now the total distance 
from the spring to the pool, according to Conder’s 
careful measurements (PH FS¢, 1882, 122), is 1758 
ft., which yields a cubit of 17°58 in.  Unfor- 
tunately, the number 1200, like the other speci- 
fication of 100 cubits as the height of the rock 
above the tunnel, is evidently a round number, so 
that the value of the cubit as c. 17°6 in. here 


3? 


which he holds to be identical with the length of the seconds 
pendulum in the latitude of the astronomer priests of Baby- 
lonia! The unit of volume was a cubic vessel, the side of which 
was a handbreadth, or ἐς of the double cubit (6. 3°9 in.); the 
weight of water it contained constituted the unit of weiht, 
viz. the heavy mina of 15,160 grains (see § ii. above). For a 
thoroughgoing criticism of Lehmann’s views, and of the earlier 
researches of Oppert in this field, see Johns, Assyrian Deeds 
and Documents (1901), ch. ili, ‘Metrology,’ pp. 184-273. 
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disclosed is only approximate. The measured 
length, 1758 ft., yields 1193 short Egyp. cubits of 
17°68 in. and 1206 of the Gr. eubit of 174 in. 
Both the cubits proposed by Flinders Petrie are 
evidently out of the question (see, further, below). 

(ὁ) The evidence of Josephus.—All attempts to 
solve our problem from a comparison of the measure- 
ments of the temple area as given by Josephus 
and in the Mishna treatise J/iddoth (‘ measure- 
ments’) with those of the Haram of to-day, are 
unsatisfactory, for the double reason that the data 
of the two authorities named are frequently in 
conflict,—and, at the best, have no claim to be 
more than roughly estimated, and, in the case of 
the Mishna, traditional figures,—and that the 
Haram area has undergone many changes since 
the Ist cent. of our era. But there is an argu- 
ment from Josephus which has not hitherto been 
pressed, viz. the argumentum e silentio. It is 
generally admitted (see W. R. Smith, Encye. Brit.® 
xxii, 166) that Josephus makes use of the Roman- 
Attie cubit (πῆχυς) throughout his historical writ- 
ings. Thus the side of the square, within which 
stood the temple of Herod, is given now as a 
stadium, or 600 Gr. ft. (Ané. Xv. xi. 3 [8 400, cf. 
4157), now as 400 eubits (ὁ. Xx. ix. 7 [8 221]), which 
assumes the ratio (3:2) between the cubit and the 
foot adopted by the nations of classical antiquity. 
Now Josephus, as we shall see in a subsequent 
section, frequently gives equations of the Jewish 
Measures of capacity with those of his Greco- 
Roman readers, and less frequently compares the 
respective weights and coins; but nowhere, ap- 
parently, does he give ὦ single indication of the 
Heb, cubit differing materially from the Roman- 
Attic cubit of the {st cent. Hence, in giving the 
dimensions of objects described in the OT,—such 
asSolomon’s temple, the tabernacle, etc.,—Josephus 
renders the numbers of the Heb. cubit by the 
same numbers of the Gr. cubit. In one ease at 
least he even gives the dimensions of 23 by 14 cubits 
of the original (Ex 26:0) as 5 by 3 spans (σπιθαμή), 
the spithamé being the half of the Gr. cubit. 
Again, the distance of the Mount of Olives from 
Jerusalem is given by the author of the Acts (112 
as ‘a Sabbath-day’s journey,’ which was a very 
familiar measure of 2000 Heb. cubits (see next §). 
But Josephus gives tle same distance as five stadia 
(Ané, XX. vili. 6 [169]), which are 3000 Gr. feet or 
2000 Gr. cubits. These data, then, all go to show 
that, in Josephus’ day at least, the Jewish and Gr. 
cubits were for practical purposes identical in 
value. Taking the Roman-Attic foot, as finally 
determined by Dérpfeld’s elaborate researches, 
as 296 millimetres — 11°65 in. (art. ‘Mensura’ in 
Smith’s Dict. of Antig.?; Nissen, Mctrologie*), we 
obtain 17°47, say 174 in., as a second approxima- 
tion to the length of the Jewish eubit in the lst 
cent. of our era. 

(c) The evidence of the Mishna.—Nothing is to 
be gained from the oft-quoted but purely academic 
discussion regarding the two cubit-rods, said to 
have been preserved in chambers over the Shushan 
gate of the temple (Kelim xvii. 9, 10), beyond 
confirmation of the uniform tradition that the 
‘cubit of Moses,’ z.e. of the Priests’ Code, con- 
tained 6 palms or 24 digits (26. 10). The true 
explanation of the cubit-rods of 244 and 25 digits 
respectively may be that we have here a confused. 
recollection that the Heb. cubit was originally 
longer by a fraction of an inch than the Roman- 
Attic cubit. Rabbi Judah’s eubit of 5 palms ‘ for 
vessels’ (/.c.) may be the gémed or short eubit of 
Ehud’s dagger (see next §). A more definite datum 
for the approximate value of the Mishna cubit is 
found in Babe bathra, vi. 8, where the law pre- 
scribes the following as the dimensions of the 
hitkim (oA) or doculé in the case of a Jew taking 


a contract for the construction of a rock-cut 
tomb, viz. height 7 palms, width 6 palms, length 4 
cubits. The last of these dimensions recalls the 
dpyud (from dpéyw, ‘to stretch’), or the 4-cubit 
fathom of the Greeks, it having been early ob- 
served that the ‘stretch’ of a well-proportioned 
man, from tip to tip of his outstretched arms, was 
equal to his height. Since the Jews were buried 
without coffins, if we knew their average height, 
we should have a fair approach to the length of 
their cubit. They were certainly not a tall people, 
and in modern times, in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, are said to average 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 
8 in. (Jacobs quoted by Warren, PHFS#, 1899, 
228 f.)* Allowing a margin for the bier, we cannot 
be far wrong in taking 5 ft. 10 in. as the probable 
length of the loculi contemplated by the later 
Jewish law, which yields a cubit of 174 in. as 
our third approximation. In any case, this pas- 
sage disposes finally of Conder’s cubit of 16 in., 
which would reduce the average height of the 
Jews to less than 5 ft. 4 in. ! 

The latest valuation of the eubit by the distin- 
guished metrologist Flinders Petrie (PE FS2, 1892, 
28 ff., the tomb-eutters’ cubit at Jerusalem) cannot 
be so easily disposed of. The dimensions contem- 
plated in the Mishna are evidently the use-and- 
wont dimensions that would satisfy a contract in 
which no more precise Ἢ LE were entered, 
hence they do not preclude the possibility of larger 
dimensions being used on occasion. Now Petrie, 
on the strength of many hundred measurements of 
the dimensions of actual tombs, contends that the 
great majority disclose a cubit of 22°6 in., which he 
maintains (Zoc. cit.) ‘should be taken as the standard 
in future.’ This is not the place either to expound 
or to criticise the methods employed by Petrie here 
and elsewhere in his metrological works, beyond 
saying that a considerable element of uncertainty 
must always attach to them where the results 
eannot be controlled by literary evidence (cf. Ridge- 
way’s criticism of this method of determining the 
value of ancient standards of length by measure- 
ment alone, in Smith, Dict. of Antig.® ii. 166), a 
statement of which an illustration may now be 
given. In the case of the tombs in question, 
Petrie finds recurring lengths of about 

881, 113°0, 189, 159°7, 171°9, and 226 in., 
all pretty certainly even numbers of the same 
eubit. And it is therefore seen that the multiples 
4, 5, 6, 7, 74, and 10 cubits 
are the numbers in question, as we thus reach 
22-0, 22-6, 99 Ὁ, 29:8, 22-9, 298 in, 
for the cubit, yielding an average of 22°61+ Ὃϑ in. 
(loc. cit. 29). But suppose, taking the first row of 
figures, we were to say that the multiples 
5, 64, 74, 9, 10, and 13 cubits 
are the numbers in question, we should obtain 
17°6, 17°4, 17°6, 17°7, 17°2, 17-4 in. 
for the cubit actually a smaller range of variation 
than is shown by Petrie’s own results,—or an aver- 
age of 173 in., which isin remarkable agreement 
with the approximations already obtained. There 
is therefore a clear alternative before us. Either 
we must bring down the Siloam inscription to the 
Roman age, as has indeed been recently proposed, 
and say that the Jews of that period had finally 
discarded their native cubit, of which, in that case, 
we renain in absolute ignorance, in favour of the 
Greeco-Roman cubit, or—which is the preferable 
alternative—we must hold to the Egyptian origin 
of both the historically attested cubits of 7 and 
6 handbreadths, the latter, originally 173 in. in 
length, having been gradually reduced, until in 


* Warren here gives some interesting statistics as to the 
height of the modern Jew; and, although not aware of the 
above passage of the Mishna, conducts the same argument and 
decides for a, cubit of 17°76 in. 
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NT times it was equated with the Greek cubit of 
172} ἴπ. This Egyptian, as opposed to an alternative 
Babylonian, derivation is further confirmed by the 
following considerations: (1) the existence, just 
referred to, at one period among the Hebrews of 
two cubits of 7 and 6 handbreadths respectively ; 
(2) the subdivisions (see table) are parallel in both 
systems, and bear no trace of sexagesimal or Baby- 
lonian influence; (3) the smallest unit, the digit, 
bears a cognate designation in both, ’ezba* in 
lilebrew, 26a in Egyptian, while the corresponding 
Hebrew unit was named ubdnu in Babylonian, 
probably the Heb. 713 ; (4) the Heb. zeretA or span 
finds its nearest congener in the Egyptian drt 
(Ges.-Buhl, Zez. s.v.; ef. similar affinities below, 
under measures of capacity). The following table 
shows the values of the Heb. cubits and subdivisions 
on the basis of the Siloam ecubit of 17°58 in., which 
proves to be the mean between the original Egyp. 
short cubit of 17°68 and the Gr. cubit of 17°47 in., 
and is probably the nearest value attainable until 
further monuniental evidence is forthcoming :— 


TABLE OF THE HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Value in |Convenient 
Digit. Palm.| Span. | Cubit. approxi- 
Mm I mation. 
Digit 1 une per 18°6 "73 αὶ ip 
Palm 4 eh ee 4 2°93) 8, 
Span 12 3 1 223 879| 9 ,, 
Cubit 94 6 2 1 |446 | 17°58] 12 ft. 
Oubitof| 28 7 ἐὰν 521 | 2051 Th 
Ezekiel 
Reed 144 | 36 | 12 6 10548) 9 ,, 
Reed of | 168 42 vee || eee eee 1123706) 10 ,, | 
Ezekiel | | | 


No reference has yet been made to the determination of the 
value of the cubit from the statement of the mediwval Rabbis 
that the smallest unit, the fingerbreadth, was equal to 6 
* medium-sized grains of barley laid side by side, partly hecause 
the traditionisof late origin, and partly on account of the widely 
diverging results that this method has produced.* Maimonides, 
writing in Egypt, seems to have been the first to give currency 
to this mode. He assigned 7 barleycorns to the digit, or 168 to 
the cubit, apparently identifying it with the royal Egyptian 
cubit (see Zuckermann, D. jud. Maassystem, 20; Boeckh, 
Metrolog. Unitersuehungen, 268 ff., which see also for further 
details of this method). Itis, however, a striking coincidence, 
to say the least, that the latest and most scientific attempt 
to determine the Jewish cubit on the basis of the usual Rab- 
binic valuation of 144 barleycorns yields a cubit of 17°7 in. 
(Col. Watson, PHF St, 1897, 201 ff.), which is practically the 
short cubit of Egypt. 


vil. Subdivisions and multiples of the cubit in 
OT and NT.—It now remains to glance briefly 
at the subdivisions and multiples of the cubit to 
be found in the canonical literature. At the 
bottom of the scale stands the μονάς or μέτρον 
σμικρότατον of the Gr. metrologists, the digit or 
fingerbreadth (yasx only Jer 527; ef. Joseph. Anz. 
VIII. 11], 4, δάκτυλος, and Mishna, passim). Four 
digits naturally went to the palm or handbreadth 
(πε 1 K 7%=2 Ch 4°; nob in Ezk 40% 4 4333 and P), 
the παλαιστή of the LAX and Gr. writers generally. 
The cubit and the palm were the most πον ἃ 
used denominations in later times. bBricks for 
building purposes, for example, are said to have 
been ‘3 palms square’ (6. 9 in.), not a square span 
(Hrubin i. 8).1 The span (nv, σπιθαμή, Hx 9816 399, 
1S 174 ete.) was always half the cubit. Thus a 
comparison of Ezk 43'? with v.!” shows that the 
span might be taken as half the royal cubit of 33 
palms. Josephus, we have seen, renders the dimen- 
sion of the ark of the covenant, in the original 24 
by 14 by 14 cubits (Ex 3510), by twice the number 
of spans (And. III. vi. 5 [135)). 

* Thenius’ cubit of 19°05 in., adopted in Smith’s DB (art. 


*Weighta and Measures'), was obtained by this method. 
t The Babylonians regularly built with a brick 13 in. square. 


In Jg 3" the short two-edged sword of Ehud is 
said to have been a gémed in length (158, EV 
‘eubit’). This measure, occurring only in this 
passage, is explained by the Jewish commentators 
as a short cubit, the length of the forearm from the 
elbow to the knuckles or to the second joint of the 
fingers (see Moore, 2n Joc., and more fully JBL xii. 
104). It was thus the equivalent of the Gr. πυγών 
or πυγμή, and may have been the cubit of 5 palms 
mentioned in the Mishna (see above). 

The cubit itself has been fully discussed in the 
preceding section, where its apparent Egyptian 
origin and value have been set forth. At first, 
naturally, of the same value as the short cubit of 
Egypt, 17°68 in., it appears to have gradually 
shrunk, until in the Ist cent. of our era it was 
practically identical with the Roman-Attic cubit 
of 17°47 in. By this latter measure, say 174 in., 
we may safely estimate the only NT references to 
the cubit in the literal sense (Jn 218, Rev 211"). In 
Mt 6%, Lk 12% the cubit is best taken metaphori- 
eally, ‘ which of you can add a ‘‘span” to his age?’ 
(cf. RVm), 

The only multiple of the cubit mentioned in the 
OT, and that only by Ezekiel, is the reed (72, 
kaneh, the Bab. kand, Ezk 4058. 42'@ ete.) of 6 
cubits,—in this case the ‘ royal’ cubit of 7 palms. 
It does not appear to have come into common 
use. In the Greco-Roman age we find instead 
the fathom (épyud, Ac 2758) of 4 cubits, approxi- 
mately 6 ft., and the favourite Gr. measure of 
distance the stadium (στάδιον, 2 Mac 1295. Lk 2438, 
Jn 6 οὔθ). The latter contained 600 Gr. ft. or 
400 cubits, about 194 yds. ; it was thus consider- 
ably less than the furlong (220 yds.), by which it 
is rendered in our versions. The mile (μίλιον, Mt 
541, 5», in Hebrew, VYdma vi. 4, 8), as its name 
reveals, was a Roman measure, containing 1000 
double paces (mille passus), or 5000 Roman ft., 
equal to 1618 yds. ‘The ltomans reckoned their 
mile as roundly equivalent to 8 stadia. The Jews, 
on the other han , reckoned only 73% stadia or ris 
to the mile (Yéma vi. 4), and so obtained a con- 
venient division of the parasang of 30 stadia— 
another example of the syncretism that pervades 
the later Jewish metrology. 

The largest measure of distance of native Jewish 
origin was the Sabbath day’s journey (σαββάτου 
ὁδός, Ac 11), Its origin was on this wise. Com- 
bining the injunction of Hix 16% with the fact 
recorded in Jos 34, that the ark preceded the 
main body of the host by 2000 eubits (6. 1000 
yds.), the inference was drawn that the tents of 
the Israelites in the wilderness were this distance 
from the ark; and, further, that the said distance 
might lawfully be traversed on the Sabbath, since 
the injunction of Exodus (/.c.) could not have been 
meant to exclude the privilege of worship on that 
day. A square of 9000 cubits in the side was also 
the prescribed ‘suburbs’ of a Levitical city (Nu 
35°), The Jews of later times, as is well known, 
were able ingeniously to free themselves from the 
restriction of a single 2000-eubit limit, by deposit- 
ing at its furthest boundary, before the entry of 
the Sabbath, sufficient food for two meals. This 
spot, by a legal fiction, was considered to be the 
traveller’s ‘place’ in the sense of Ex 16%; he was 
then able to proceed with immunity for another 
distance of 2000 cubits. The technical name for 
this process was the ‘ mixture of limits’ (nimina any), 
to the regulation and enforcement of which the 
treatise Hrubin (mixtures) is devoted. In certain 
eases the legal distance might be increased to 2800 
cubits, which was the estimated diagonal of a 
square 2000 cubits in the side. A number of 
boundary-stones, two of which bear the legend mnn 
33, have been discovered in such relative’ positions 


inear Gezer (which see) as to suggest that they 
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probably served to mark the Sabbath ‘limit’ for 
that city (PHA FS, 1899, 118 ff). (For details as to 
the mathematical precision with which the Sabbath 
day’s journcy was calculated for each town, see 
Baneth’s edition of Erubin, also Surenhusius’ 
edition with plates. An English translation is 
given in Sola and Raphall’s selections), 

As vaguer measurements of length and distance, 
finally, may be mentioned the pace (2S 6%) and 
the ‘ little way’ (pax niz2 Gn 8515 487, 2 K 5"), also 
a day’s journey (Nu 11°, 1 K 194, Jon 34, Lik 2.) and 
three days’ journey (Gn 30°, Nu 10%), distances 
which naturally varied according to circumstances 
(see Day’s JOURNEY, vol. i. p. 573°). 

vill, Surface measure.—In OT the idea of 
‘square’ is generally expressed by the passive 
participle yiaq (a denom. verb from yatx ‘four’), 
rendered ‘four square’ (Ex 27! 28:0 etc.), the 
dimensions, however, being given as a cubits 
long and x cubits broad. In later Hebrew we find 
the more compendious expression “ὦ cubits by 
(by) a,’ as in the Mishna passim.* The diagonal 
of a square was estimated by the Talmudic autho- 
rities as ~ of its side (Baneth, preface to Hrudbin, 
p- 52; see preceding 8). The ratio of the circum- 
ference (pn) of a circle to its diameter (205) was 
taken as ὃ to 1 (γε, 1. 5). 

With regard to the measuring of land, two 

methods were in vogue in ancient times before and 
after the application of more scientific methods. 
The one attested by the consensus of East and 
West consisted in taking as the standard of 
measurement the extent of ground which a yoke 
of oxen could plough in a given time. In Syria at 
the present day the unit of land measure is the 
fedddan, the ground which a yoke of oxen can 
plough in a day (Post, PEFSt, 1891, 110), which 
Is variously estimated in different parts of the 
country (see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 22, 
and more fully Bergheim, ‘ Land Tenure in Pales- 
tine,’ PHFSt, 1894, 19211). The corresponding 
{oman measure ‘jugerum vocabatur quod uno 
jugo boum in uno die exarari posset’ (Pliny, 
flist. Nat. xviii. 9), and was legally fixed at cir. 
3016 sq. yards. The second method was by esti- 
mating the size of a field by the amount of seed 
required to sow it. Both methods were known 
and practised by the Hebrews. Passing by 18S 
14 as almost certainly corrupt, we find a reference 
in Isaiah to ‘10 acres of vineyard’ (5, lit. 10 yoke 
[7x], + 1.6. of oxen; ef. jugum and jugerum), which 
at once suggests the modern fedddn. Since the 
Egyp. unit of surface measure was a square 100 
royal cubits in the side, called by the Greeks 
ἄρουρα (Griffith, PSBA, 1892, 410 ff.), we shall not 
be far wrong if we estimate the Heb. zemed as a 
square of 100 ordinary cubits in the side, and thus 
the equivalent of a measure of surface presently to 
be considered ; in other words, at about half an 
acre.t 

On the other hand, the priestly legislation intro- 
duces us to a mode of computing the size of a 
field ‘according to the seed thereof’ (Lv 2716), 50 
shekels being lixed as commutation-money for a 
field requiring ‘a homer of barley seed.’ But there 
is almost certainly an earlier reference to this 
method of mensuration in a hitherto misunder- 
stood passage of 1 Kings. The trench which 
Elijah is said to have dug round about his altar 
on Mt. Carmel is described as yu ΝΘ nvga, lit. 
‘like a house of two seahs of seed’ (1 K 18%), 

* The MT of Ex 2718 ‘fifty by fifty’ cannot be defended, 
The LXX goes still further astvay. The second ‘fifty’ is cor- 
rupted from x3, which the Samaritan still has (see tbe 
writer’s forthcoming commentary on Hxodus, tn loc.). 

+ Winckler, K.A7'3 (1902) 339, finds in ἼΩΝ a weight, connect- 
ing it with the Assyr. samdédu, to weigh. 

1 Strictly 2390 sq. yards with the cubit of 17°6 in.; an acre is 
4840 sq. yards. 


What does this mean? The AV and RV render- 
ing is impossible, while RVm suggests that the 
trench had the breadth and depth of a two-seah 
measure. In reality the writer is here employing 
a familiar land measure, and indicating the length 
—not the depth and breadth—of the trench by the 
amount of surface which it enclosed. It is true 
there is no further illustration of this mode of 
expression in our older extant literature, but the 
evidence of the Mislna, considered in the light of 
the immemorial practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
shows that its absence is accidental (see the Mishna, 
passim, esp. the agricultural treatises and those 
dealing with contracts). Here the size of a field 
is uniformly denoted by the amount of seed re- 
quired to sow it. The standard of measurement 
was indeed the very expression under considera- 
tion, ‘the house,’ .6. the field ‘of two seahs,’ 
which was fixed as equal in extent to the court of 
the tabernacle, viz. 100 cubits by 50, ὁ. 1195 sq. 
yards (under } acre). The half of this surface, 
2500 sq. cubits (6, 4 acre), was the beth-seah (m3 
ΠΝ Ὁ), its double ‘a four-seah field’ or square of 100 
cubits in the side. A field of this size is in one 
place (Okaloth xvii. 1) identified with the obscure 
myo * of 1S 144, which would thus be a later 
equivalent of the zemed considered above. 

The whole series of dry measures, to be dis- 
cussed in the following sections, were used by the 
Jews of NT times in this way, from the frequently 
mentioned beth-réba or } kab plot (104 sq. cubits, 
Peah i. 6, Baba bathra ii. 5, ete.) up to the deth- 
kér (B. bathra, vii. 1) of 75,000 sq. cubits, and its 
multiples. The dimension last given is that of the 
field of Lv 9718, mentioned above (for the identity 
of the kor and the homer see next 8), which was 
therefore abont 33 acres in extent. This system 
of field measurement, although it may be traced 
in parts of the Roman enrpire, as, é.g., in the 
σπόριμος μόδιος, which was a third of the jugerwm 
(Hultsch, JZetrol.? 616f.), had its home in Baby- 
lonia, where the field last mentioned would have 
been described as in Hebrew (ditu 1 imér ekli, a 
one-homer field; see Johns, Assyrian Deeds, 219 ff.) 
—a fact which seems conclusive in favour of the 
explanation of Elijah’s trench given above. 

HEBREW MEASURES OF CAPACITY. —ix. The 
scales of wet and dry measure. The value of the 
ephah-bath.—While tamiliar with such rough-and- 
ready measures of capacity as the £émez or handful 
(Ly 2? 5% 6) and the hopAen (dual, ‘ two-hands 
full,’ Ex 98, Lv 1612, Ezk 103), the Hebrews from 
early times had a carefully graduated system both 
for wet and dry measures, the names and values 
of which have too frequently been obliterated In 
our English versions by an indiscriminating fond- 
ness for the rendering ‘measure.’ t+ The relation 
of the various denominations to each other are 
happily amply attested, and may be represented 
in tabular form, by anticipation, thus— 


SCALE OF MEASURES OF VOLUME. 


Homier- Ephah-) Seab. Kab, 
Kor, Bath. Hin. Log. 
1 = 10 = 30 = 60 180 = 720 
1 8 6 18 72 
1 6 24 
1 ἐς 12 
1 4 


Of these the homer, ephah, seah, and kab are 
mentioned in OT as dry measures, the first named 


*It is tempting to compare this expression with tbe actus, 
originally the headland where the plough was turned (Heb. 
"3y), which ultimately became the Roman unit of land measure 
(120x120 ft., c. 1500 sq. yards). 

ἔ As illustrations of confusion thus caused—a baneful legacy 
from the LXX—Lk 1321 compared with 165-7 may be consulted, 
where three denominations, standing to each other in the 
ratios 1:3:30, are rendered indiscriminately by ‘measure’ (see 
next §). 
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being supplanted in later times by the or; the 
bath, hin, and log only as liquid measures. The 
proportions in the table show the influence of the 
sexagesimal system, while the ‘omer or ‘issaron, 
zs of the ephah, represents a parallel decimal 
subdivision (see below). It will be noted, further, 
that the two sets are essentially identical. In the 
case of the homer and the kor, also of the ephah 
and the bath, this identity is indeed expressly 
attested by Ezekiel in an important context, 
where also the latter pair are stated to be a tenth 
part of the former pair (Ezk 451"), 

Of the absolute values of the various denomina- 
tions in terms of other and better-known systems, 
we have no reliable evidence older than the Ist 
cent. of our era, by which time, as the latest 
Jewish weight-system so strikingly illustrated, 
Palestine had become the meeting-place of several 
systems of metrology, leading to an unavoidable 
syneretism, and to the identification of native 
weights and measures with the nearest approxi- 
mations in foreign systems. Bearing this in mind, 
we ‘shall now adduce a few of the more useful 
equations to be found in the Antiquitics of 
Josephus. 

(a) 111. ii. 9 (Niese, § 57), the bath (βάτος) is 

equivalent to 72 sextari (ξέσται). 

(δ) IX. iv. 5 (8 85), the seah (oadrov=§ ephah or 

bath)=14 Roman modit, 1.e. 24 sextari. 
(6) III. vii. 3 (§ 30), the hin (elv=2 bath)=2 
Attic choes, i.e. 12 sextariiz. Cf. IT. ix. 4 
(§ 934). 

(d) xv. ix. 2 (8 314), the kor (xépos=10 ephah- 
baths) is equivalent to 10 Attic metretas, 
1.6, 720 sextarii (μεδίμνους [read μετρητὰς] 
᾿Αττικοὺς δέκα). 

Earlier possibly in date than these equations 
is the evidence of the anonymous fragment περὶ 
μέτρων (Hultsch, Metrol. Sevipt. 1. 258), where after 
the definition of the Phen. sor as containing 30 
seahs itis added: ‘the seah is 14 modius,’ a defini- 
tion identical with that of Jerome commenting on 
Mt 13%, Now, the basis of all these equations is 
the identification, as a glance at our table will 
show, of the Hebrew log with the Greco-Roman 
sextartus, asis done by the anonymous translator 
of Lv 14" cited apud Field, Origenis Hexapla, in 
loc. (ef, Antig. IX. iv. 4 [8 62], where the quarter 
kab of 21k 6%, z.e. the fog, is also rendered by 
ééorns). Evidence to the same effect might be pro- 
duced from the Mishna, where it is said of the 
offerings prescribed in the Pentateuch that ‘ their 
measure is on the Roman standard’ (Kelvm xvii. 
11). The determination of the value of the 
sextarius-xestes, the common unit of the Greek 
and Roman systems, in terms of our impcrial 
system is therefore an indispensable preliminary 
to further progress. Two methods are open to us. 
We may, with Hultsch, start from the theoretical 
and legal determination of the Roman quadrantal 
as 80 Roman pounds weight of wine, and the 
similar determination of our imperial gallon as 10 
lb. of water, and so reach a value for the sextarius 
of ‘96 imperial pint, the value adopted in the 
tables in Smith’s Dict. of Antig.? from Hultsch, 
Mctrol.? (passim). Or we may prefer the deter- 
mination given by the best of the extant Roman 
measures, the l'arnese congius in Dresden, which 
yiclds a sextarius equal to 9 of a pint. This 
latter method has the advantage of allowing the 
sextarvus-log of the Jewish system to be taken, for 
the smaller determinations, as the equivalent of 
our pint, and will be followed in this and the 
subsequent section. ‘This gives for the ephah-bath 
of 72 ¢ogs, which is the most convenient measure 
for detailed examination, the value of 7128 pints, 
or approximately 9 gallons (see table below). 

It is scarcely to be expected, however, that the 


measures of OT times can have been so precisely 
the equivalent of the Greco-Roman denominations 
as this identification presupposes, and there are 
not wanting indications of this in Josephus’ own 
writings and in those of later authors, especially 
as regards the larger denominations. Are there, 
then, sufficient data available for reaching a 
closer approximation of the original values of the 
Heb. measures? Perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
of all methods of solving this problem is that 
frequently attempted, down even to our own day 
(see Watson, ΙΕ δὲ, 1898), on the basis of the 
dimensions of Solomon’s brazen sea and the lavers 
of the temple (1 K 7% with paralls. in Chron., 
LXX, and Joseph.)—a solution which the conflict- 
ing dimensions in the literary sources named, and 
our ignorance of the shape of the vessels in ques- 
tion, render only less futile than the converse 
attempt to deduce from the same conflicting and 
insufficient data the length of the Heb. cubit! 
But little more satisfaction is obtained by starting 
from the Rabbinic theory, that the log was equal 
in cubic content to six medium-sized eggs, as may 
be seen from the widely divergent results in the 
writings of previous investigators. The Alex- 
andrian translators (LXX), finally, to whom one 
naturally turns for the equivalents of the Hebrew 
measures in the Greco-Egyp. system, are dis- 
appointing in the extreme. Here transliterating, 
there paraphrasing, now omitting and now making 
a random guess, these translators betray a re- 
markable ignorance of the contemporary Jewish 
measures (see next § for ample illustration). 

(a) Two features of the system under investiga- 
tion seem to warrant us in looking once more 
to Babylonia as its original home, namely the 
number of dogs in the kor (720=360 x 2), as 1f the 
log were the half of a unit that has now dis- 
appeared, and the apparent identity of the kor 
with the Babylonian ideogram gur (cf. kikkar, 
talent, with Bab. gaggaru). Unfortunately, it 
must be admitted that, notwithstanding the bril- 
liant researches of Oppert and his fellow-workers, 
the measures of volume are still the least satis- 
factory department of Bab. metrology (see esp. 
the elaborate exposition and criticism in Johns’ 
Assyrian Deeds, ete. [1901]). Adopting, however, 
with due reserve the view of Lehmann and others 
(cf. above § vi., also Hommel’s art. BARYLONIA, 
vol. i. p. 219) that the unit of volume was the 
ka-—which Hommel (é.c.) would identify with the 
Heb, kab—equal to an original heavy mina’s 
weight of water (15,160 grains, see § il. above), 
we get 1°73 imperial pimts as the value of this 
unit,* 624 pints fora gur of 360 ka, and 62°4 pints 
for the assumed original of the Heb. ephah-bath. 
On the other hand, if the measures of volume 
increased part passu with the weights, the mina of 
16,000 grains which has been conclusively proved 
to have been adopted in the West (8 ii.) would 
yield a Zor of 658 pints and an ephah-bath of 65°8 
pints. 

(ὁ) Again, if we follow the clue suggested by 
the Egyptian affinity in the department of the 
linear measures, we find an interesting parallel to 
the treatment of the Heb. measures in the Greco- 
Roman period. A working equivalent of the 
ephah-bath, we have seen, was obtained by identi- 
fying it with the Attic metretes of 72 sextarii. 
Now, precisely this same equation was adopted in 
Kigypt under the Ptolemies for a measure with a, 
long pedigree, known in the Ptolemaic ages as the 
artabe (ἀρτάβη). Ὁ That this cquation of the artabe 


* The imperial gallon contains 10 Ib. (70,000 grains) of distilled 
water at a temperature of 60° Fahr. 
{ Wilcken, however, has found no fewer than five different 
eriabes in use in Egypt in the Ptolemaic period (Griech, 
| Ostraka.,, i. 740 tf.) 
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with the metretes was a working and not a 
scientifically exact equation, is evident from the 
fact that by the native authorities (Griffith, PSBA 
xiv. 435) the artabe was defined as containing 80 
Egyptian hin, the hin being a volume of water 5 
deben in weight (7020-7170 grains, according to 
the valuation of the det, see § 11.), which works 
out at a little less or more than 65 pints for the 
artabe. Now, the artabe was the lineal deseendant 
of an ancient measure derived from a fraction of 
the cubit cubed (Griffith, Z.c.); and since the Egyp. 
cubits passed to Palestine, there is a prima jacte 
case for suggesting, as an alternative to the Baby- 
lonian origin of the ephah-bath, its derivation from 
the Egyptian system, with a value of 65 pints. 

(c) But there is more reliable evidence than 
these somewhat hypothetical deductions as to | 


Epiphanius in his work on weights and measures 
(edited by Hultsch, op. cit., and by Lagarde in his 
Symmicta), which give to the epheh a value ranging 
from 64 to 66 sextarit. For other, mainly specula- 
tive, methods of calculation see Watson, PH/'SE, 
1898, 109 ff. (7°85 galls.), and Warren, 7b. 1899, 
252 ff. (8°42 galls.). 

The result of our investigation, then, is to point 
to an approximate value for the ephah-bath in OT 
times of 65 imperial pints (36°92 litres), From the 
necessity of establishing a more convenient work- 
ing equation in later times, it was regarded in 
most cases as the equivalent of the Attic metretes 
of 72 Roman sextarti, or 9 galls. nearly, on the 
basis of the identification of the log with the sez- 
tarius. Both these values are given in the following 
tables :— 


TABLE OF HEBREW DRY MEASURES. 


Earlier values Later values 


| | 
Log Kab, ; Omer. Seah. | Ephah. = i ee 
| | Litres. Pints. Litres. Pints 
(a ee || ἅ ᾿)ὼν = | oon ee 51 ‘90 “56 ‘99 | 1 pint 
Kab . . .| 4 1 oe τὰ 2:05 | 8 2:25 | 3°96 | 4 pints 
[Omer* ., 1 1¢ 1 ie ὧν 3°7 6°5 4°05 Tis | 7 «J 
Seah » | 24 6 δὲ, 1 . | 123 | 216 | 1856 | 23°76 | 14 pecks 
Ephah .| 7 | 18 | 10 3 1 | 36°92 | 65 40°5 | 7128 | 1 bushel 
Homer or Kor . 720 | 180 | 100 | 30 | 10 | 3692 | 650 405 7128 | 11 bushels} 
] ] i 


the actual capacity of the Heb. measures, the 
most trustworthy in the opinion of such metro- 
logical authorities as Hultsch and Petrie being a 
statement in_ an unfortunately corrupt passage of 
Josephus. This author, writing of the famine in 
the time of Claudius (cf. Ac 11%), tells of 70 kor of 
wheat being brought into the temple, and adds— 
adopting Hultsch’s emendation, Aetrol.? 458---μόδιοι 
δὲ Σικελοὶ μέν εἰσιν εἷς κόρος τριάκοντα, ᾿Αττικοὶ δὲ 
τεσσαράκοντα εἷς (Ant. II. xv. 3 [321]). In view 
of the connexion of Sicily with Pheenicia through 
Carthage, the ‘30 Sicilian modii’ are most prob- 
ably 30 Heb. seahs,—this rendering of the scah by 
mocius is found in Epiphanius and other writers : 
ef. Mt 5% μόδιος for the seah-measure,—while the 
very precise statement that the kor contained 41 
Greeco-Roman modii seems, as Hultsch says, to 
rest upon actual measurement. Now, 41 modi or 
656 sextarii yield as nearly as possible 650 pints for 
the kor, or 65 for the ephah-bath. 

(2) In several later Gr. writers (see Hultsch, 
Mctrol. Script., Index under σάτον) the seah is 
given 85 14 modiz instead of, as by Josephus 
and Jerome, 14 modu, that is, at 20 instead of 
24 sextaru. Now, in the Mishna there are fre- 
quent references to local varieties in the size of 
the seah, kab, ete., the Jerus. measures, for ex- 
ample, standing to those of Galilee in the ratio 
of 5:6,+ which is precisely the proportion disclosed 
by the variant valuations of the seahk just cited. 
It is allowable, in the light of these divergent 
equations, to hold that different authorities made 
different attempts to establish a convenient equa- 
tion of the two systems, Jewish and Greek, and 
that the true value of the ephah-bath lay between 
the two equations of 60 and 72 sextaru respectively, 
which is quite in harmony with the more positive 
results already obtained. The same conclusion is 
established by a study of the conflicting data of 


* The “omer is here inserted for comparison, though an in- 
truder, as the fractional proportions show ; see next §. 

ἡ These variations in quantity may also have been due to 
some extent to the difference between heaped and straked 
measure ; cl. Baba bathra v. 11. 


TABLE OF HEBREW LIQUID MEASURES. 


Earliervalues| Later 


values oa 
in Approxi 


in 


Log. | Hin. } Bath. ee ape 
Litres. | Pints.| Litres. | Pints.| δ 168. 
Log 1 ‘51 | 90] “6) °99| 1 pint 
Hin 12 1 = 6°12 109 6°76 | 11°88} 14 galls, 
Bath 72 6 1 36°92 | 665 40°5 71°28| 9 «4, 
Kor | 720 | 60 | 10 |869°2 |650 | 405 |7128;90 4, 


x. The measures of Scripture.—It only remains 
to make a short reference to the individual measures 
in the canonical and deutero-canonical writings. 
The log, the lowest denomination in both the wet 
and dry scales, occurs in OT only in the ritual for 
the purification of the leper (Lv 14°24 LXX κοτύλη 
Ξε sextarius) as a measure of oil. Originally about 
3%, pint, it was in NT times identified with the sex- 
tarius (or pint), by which it is rendered by a Gr. 
translator cited by Origen (Field, Hexapla, wn loc.), 
and was then used as a dry measure as well, sub- 
divided binarily down to τὸξ log, the 4 log being 
specially frequent in the Mishna. The εἰς dog was 
also known as the large spoonful (am x9), the ¢r 
as the small spoonful (Herzfeld, Handeésgesch. d. 
Juden, 184). Four logs went to the kab, which ia 
OT is found only in the corrupt passage 2 K 6%, 
which speaks of ‘the fourth part of a kab’ (so RV, 
AV ‘cab’).* At the date when this reading arose 
the log was probably still confined to liquids. The 
LXX render by τέταρτον τοῦ κάβου, while Josephus 
gives the equivalent ferns or sextarius. Peculiar 
to the Priests’ Code is the next highest dry measure, 
the ‘issaron (fpiwy Ex 29”, Lv 14:0 etc. ), the tenth deal 
of our AV, i.e. as RV ‘the tenth part of an ephah, 
as already once correctly rendered by LXX τὸ déka- 
τον τοῦ olgt (Nu 15. The loaves of the shewbread 
contained each two ‘issarons (Lv 24°), transliterated 
ἀσσαρών by Josephus, who wrongly gives its value 


* Cheyne, however, would read ‘a quarter of a kor of carob 
pods,’ etc, (Hapos., July 1899). 
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as ‘7 Attic cotyle,’ or only 98 sextari (34 instead 
of 6-7 pints). A special name for this measure is 
found in the story of the manna (Ex 16), viz. 
the omer (Ὃν, LAX γόμορ), defined in v.* as ‘ the 
tenth part of the ephah,’ the same expression as is 
found in Lv 5" 6” etc. In Ex 16°** the term is 
used of the ‘omer-measure. This decimal division 
of the ephah is another indication of the conilict 
between the decimal and duodecimal or sexagesinal 
systems, which met us in connexion with the Heb. 
weight-system. It was probably confined to priestly 
circles, as it does not fit into the rest of the system 
below the ephah. 

The sixth part of the ephah-bath for liquids was 
the hin (7, LXX ἵν or εἴν [B], but χοῦς, Lv 19%), a 
term apparently of Egyp. origin, the henu (Coptic 
eine) of Egypt, however, being a much smaller 
measure (see preceding 8). With the exception of 
Ezk 4" (4 Ain of water), the him occurs exclusively 
in the Priests’ Code in connexion with the offerings 
of wine and oil that accompanied the meal-offering. 
Thus we have $ hin, 4 hin, 2 hin, all in Nu 28", 
The value of the Ai was 14-14 galls. The double 
of the hin, the seah (xp, σάτον), was used exclu- 
sively as a dry measure, containing 6 kads (see 
Mishna, Alenahoth vii. 1; Parai. 1, and oft.) It 
was the third of the ephah, and is therefore to be 
identified with the shdlish (Is 4015, lit. ‘ third,’ 
hence AVm ‘ tierce’). The seah is variously 
rendered by the LXX; but where not given by 
the general term μέτρον, whence our AV ‘measure,’ 
it is wrongly identified with the ephah (18 2518) 
or with the metretes (1 K 1883, The correct σάτον 
is found in the later translations of Aquila and 
Symmachus, but in LXX only in Hag 2/6”), where 
no measure is named in the original. Iu the NT 
also it appears as σάτον (Mt 13%, Lk 13°! ‘ three 
measures of neal’), where it is equal in value to 
14 modiz (Jerome) or 24 pints, the ‘three measures’ 
being, of course, an ephah or 14 bushels of flour.* 
We have seen in a former section that a seah of 
seed was calculated to sow a suriace of 2500 sq. 
cubits, which thus became the common unit of 
surface measure. 

‘he most common of the large measures was the 
ephah-bath, originally in all probability equal to 
65-66 pints, but in NT times identified with the 
metretes of nearly 72 pints. The ephah was used 
exclusively for measuring grain and other dry sub- 
stances, the duth exclusively for liquids. The former 
term appears to be of Egyp. origin, and is given as 
oldt by the LAX (ef. Coptic otp2) when not rendered 
by μέτρον (both in Ezk 45%). On the other hand, 
they rendcr the ephah of Is 5 by τρία μέτρα, 
evidently 3 seahs, and so expressly in the Targum 
of this passage (cf. MZenahoth vii. 1). The 4 ephah 
of Ezk 45! 46 is accordingly 4 seah. For the 
bath the LXX again use their favourite μέτρον, 
or the absurd χοῖνιξ (only 2 pints! Ezk 4610), only 
once the correct βάτος (ἔν 73. The ‘ hundred 
measures of oil’ (Li 16°) in the unjust steward’s 
accounts were 100 daths, or close on 900 gallons. 
The highest denomination in the system was the 
homer (Ἴ2π) or kor (73, EV ‘cor’ in Ezk 454, but 
generally ‘ measure’), both used with considerable 
frequency in OT as a measure of barley (Lv 27% 
etc.), wheat (Ezk 4518), and cereals generally. The 
identity of the kor and the homer, as each contain- 
ing 10 ephah-baths, with the information that the 
kor was also used for liquids, is given by Ezekiel 
(45115.). The latter came in time to bethe name in 
ordinary use for both wet and dry measure, and 
passed to the Grecks as the κόρος (1 Es 8%), The 
“hundred measures of wheat’ of Lk 167 are 100 
kors, at this period equal to more than 1110 bushels, 
Hosea tells us that part of the price he paid for the 
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recovery of his unfaithful wife was a homer of 
barley and 8, lethekh (49>), which our EV, following 
Jewish tradition, render as ‘half a homer’ (Hos 3%), 
a value which it certainly has in the Mishna. 

In the NT we find the names of Greeco-Roman 
measures, although in some cases the terms are 
not used as measures, but as the names of house- 
hold utensils. Thus the xestes of Mk 7" 8, properly 
the sextarius or pint measure, is here used generally 
of a cup or other small domestic vessel. The modius 
(μόδιος) of Mt 5" and parallels, however, is a classical 
loan-word for the housewife’s seah-measure required 
for the daily provision of the household bread. On 
the other hand, the ‘firkins’ of Jn 2° are the Gr. 
metretes of 6. 72 pints, which we have seen to be 
the working equivalent of the bath. Apart from 
its careless use by the LXX, now for seah, now 
for bath, it is found 1 Es 8 (AV ‘ pieces of wine,’ 
RV ‘firkins’) and Bel? (AV ‘ vessels of oil,’ RV 
‘firkins’). We have seen above that the metretes 
was also the working equivalent in Egypt of the 
artabe (ἀρτάβη, Bel? AV and RV ‘great measures’ ; 
also Is δ᾽9 LXX, another gross miscalculation), 
which was originally of the same cubic capacity 
as the ephah-buth, i.e. c. 65 pints. The author of 
the Fourth Gospel represents Mary of Bethany as 
taking a λίτρα (HV “ pound’) of ointinent of spike- 
nard to anoint our Saviour’s feet (Jn 12°). This 
has usually been understood of the Roman pound, 
as in Jn 19°9; and probably with justice. Hultsch, 
however (JMetrul.* 720 1., 602), understands by the 
former litra the vessel of horn, in which sucl: un- 
guents were kept by the Roman physicians, with 
measuring lines on the outside like our modern 
medicine glasses, and which certainly bore this 
name. Mention is made, last of all, in Seripture 
of the small Gr. measure the cheniz (χοῖνιξ, Rev 6°) 
of two sextari or pmts as a ‘measure’ (AV) of 
wheat.* 
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A. i. 8. KENNEDY, 
WELL.—A distinction is now made in Eng. be- 
tween the words ‘fountain’ and ‘ well’ which did 
not exist when the AV was made. According to 
its etymology (Anglo-Sax. wylla or wella, a spring, 
from weallan to surge, boil, and akin to Sansk. vad 
* The vague ‘measure,’ it may be useful to state here, stands 


in AV for ephah Dt 2514, Pr 2019, Mic G19; kor 1 K 422 bis 511 dis, 
2Ch 210bis 275, Wzr 722; seah Gn 188, 18 2518, 1 K 18382, ὃ Καὶ 


| 71 bis, 16 dis, 18 bés, Is 278 [but see RV and Comm.]; shdlish Ps 805, 
*The same quantity in Sarah’s hands (Gn 185) was nearer a . 166 
| (=seah) Mt 139°3=Lk 13°! 5 χοῖνιξ Rev 63. 


Is 40125 βάτος (=bath) Lk 1668; κόρος (=kor) Lk 1673 σώτον 
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to move to and fro), ‘ well’ was used of springing 
water, and not confined as now to water standing 
in a hole or stored up in a pit. Thus Chaucer, 
Death of Blaunche, 160— 


‘ Ther were a fewe welles 
Came renning fro the cliffesadoun ; 


Milton, Lycidas, 15— 


‘ Begin then, sisters of the sacred well : 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 


In AV ‘ well’ is therefore an accurate rendering of 
such words as ‘ayin and πηγή. “In RV the attempt 
has been made here and there, but not consistently, 
to bring out the modern distinction. See next 
article. J. HASTINGS. 


WELL (1x3, 18 [properly ‘ cistern ’], j:y, 1} [both 
=‘ fountain’], πηγή, ppeap).—The art of sinking 
wells for supply of water in the absence of springs 
or brooks comes down from very early times. 
Three wells of special interest are noted in the 
Bible: (1) Abraham’s well at Beersheba; (2) 
Jacob’s well near the village of Sychar (Askar) in 
Samaria; and (8) the well at the gate of Beth- 
lehem. ΑἹ] these are in existence at the present 
day. For the first see BEERSHEBA and SHIBAH. 
(2) The digging of Jacob’s well is not recorded in 
the OT, but in the NT we have the interesting 
account of the conversation between our Lord and 
the woman of Samaria (Jn 45. 6) which took place 
at this spot. The village of Askar, which, accord- 
ing to Conder, is the modern representative of 
Sychar, stands on the slope of Mount Ebal within 
sight of Jacob’s well.* See further under JACOB'S 
WELL. (3) The well of Bethlehem, for whose 
water David thirsted (1 Ch 11"), 1s shown to 
travellers by the roadside on approaching Beth- 
lehem from Jerusalem. There 1s no reason to 
doubt that it is the same which existed in the 
days of David. 

Wells in Eastern countries have always been of 
the highest importance as objects of possession 
and as historical landmarks. It was one of the 
special privileges accorded to the Israelites that 
they should come into possession of wells which 
they themselves had not digged (Dt 6"),+ and they 
sometimes became objects of strife (Gn 21%). This 
is not to be wondered at, considering the difficulty 
of sinking wells into the rock in these early times, 
and the great value of the water when it had been 
reached. E. HULL. 


WENCH.—The translators of AV accepted this 
word from the Bishops’ Bible as the tr. of shiphhah 
in28 177, Wyclif has (1882) ‘bondwomman’ and 
(1388) ‘handimaide,’ Cov. ‘damsell,? Geneva Bible 
‘maid.’ The oldest form of the word is wenchel 
(from Anglo-Sax. wenclo, plu. ‘ children’), which 
signified a child of either sex, as Ancren Riwle, 
334, ‘ Were and wif and wenchel.’ Afterwards in 
the contracted form ‘ wenche’ it was restricted to 
a female child, a girl, or young woman. Thus Mt 
974 Wye. ‘Go ye away, for the wenclie is not dead, 
but slepith’; Mk 5% Rhem. ‘And holding the 
wenches hand, he saith to her, Talitha cumi, which 
is being interpreted, wenche (I say to thee) arise’ ; 
Elyot, Governour, ii. 324, ‘Achilles . . . for a lytle 
wenehe contended with Agamemnon.’ By 1611 the 
most frequent use of the word was to denote a 
servant maid, its meaning (as above)in AV. So 
Mt 26" Tind. ‘When he was goone out into the 
poorche, a nother wenche saw him’; Jn 18" Rhem. 


* Tent-Work, 40. Conder says: ‘The tradition of Jacob’s 


well is one in which the Jews, Samaritans, Moslems, and 
Christians alike agree.’ 10. 38. 

ἡ RV ‘Cisterns hewn out which thou hewedst not,’ probably 
both wells and cisterns were intended. 


‘The wench therfore that was portresse saith to 
Peter.’ But the word was already used in a sense 
that opened the way to its present deterioration, 
as Bar 6° Cov. ‘Like as a wench that loveth pera- 
mours is trymly deckte.’ J. HASTINGS. 


WHALE.—The EV tr® of two words. 1. ja tan, 
and its derivatives (see DRAGON and SEA-MONSTER). 
2. κῆτος (Mt 12”). The latter is the LXX and NT 
rendering of bia 19 dagh gadhél, ‘a great fish’ 
(Jon 11. There is no doubt of the existence of 
whales in the Mediterranean. Large parts of the 
skeletons of two specimens of the right whale are 
preserved in the museum of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirfit. One of these animals was 
cast up on the shore near T'yre, not far from the 
traditional site of the ejection of Jonah, which is 
at Nebi-Yunfis, near Zidon. The other was drifted 
ashore at Beirfit itself. But the gullet of this 
species would not admit aman. The sperm whale 
has a gullet quite large enough to enable him to 
swallow aman. It is probable that one of these 
monsters occasionally wanders into the Levant. 
Kiros, however, includes marine monsters other 
than the whale, as the shark. Sharks exist in the 
Mediterranean large enough to swallow a man 
whole. The writer has seen one at Beirfit 20 ft. 
long. They sometimes attain a length of 30 ft. 
There are abundant testimonies in books of travel 
and works of natural history to the fact that 
sharks have swallowed men, and even horses and 
other large animals, whole (see Pusey). The pre- 
servation of Jonah alive in the belly of the fish 
seems to be intended by the writer to be considered 
part of a continued miracle. ‘The Lord prepared 
a great fish to swallow up Jonah’ (11. The Lord 
heard Jonah’s prayer (27). ‘The Lord spake unto 
the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry 
land’ (210), But see art. JONAH. 

G. E. Post, 


WHEAT.—The following Heb. words are used 
for ‘wheat.’ 4. 12 éar, 12 bar (Arab. burr), is most 
frequently tr. ‘corn’ (Gn 41°49 422, Ps 65% 18 
72-16 Pr 1174), In four places (Jer 23%, J] 2%, 
Am 5" 8°) ‘wheat’ is the more correct rendering. 
2. χΧ1 ddghdn. ‘This is generic for cereals (see 
Corn). It is, however, twice tr. in AV ‘wheat’ 
(Nu 1813, Jer 312; RV ‘corn’). ‘Corn’ (generic) 
is undoubtedly correct. 3. nin  riphéth. Once 
(2S 1719) tr. m AV ‘ground corn,’ KV ‘ bruised 
corn,’ and once (Pr 27”) AV ‘wheat,’ RV ‘ bruised 
corn.’ The Arabs have two ways of preparing 
this substance. (a) The wheat is boiled, dried in 
the sun, and then cracked under a wheel or in a 
mortar. So prepared it is called burghul. The 
fragments are exceedingly hard, and resist the 
action of weevils and other insects. (b) The wheat 
is cracked under a hand millstone, without previous 
boiling. This preparation is called jerish. It is 
quite similar in appearance and properties to our 
wheaten grits. ‘Though thou shouldest bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle’ (Pr 
277), may refer to the preparation of these grits 
with a hand mortar, or to the process of pounding 
grits in a stone mortar with a wooden pestle, with 
meat, onions, and spices, in making /ibbeh, the 
favourite national dish of Bible lands. 4 ayn 
hittak (Arab. hintah). This is the specifie word 
for wheat, as distinguished from other cereals. 

Grains of wheat have been found in very ancient 
tombs in Egypt, and in the ruins at Tell el-Hesy in 
Palestine. Wheat is first mentioned in Gn 30%, 
where its harvest season is designated (cf. Ex 34”, 
Je 151, Ru 2%, 1S 618), as also the barley harvest 
(Ru 12 2%), The wheat harvest commences in the 
lowlands of the Jordan Valley in April, and ends 
on subalpine Lebanon in August. Wheat was an 
article of export from Judea (Ezk 27"). It was 
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offered in sacrifice (Ex 34°), as were all cereals (Nu 
1813 daghan = ‘corn,’ as in RV, not ‘ wheat,’ as in 
AV). It was of different qualities (Ps 8116 147"). 
Some produced 100 grains (Mt 13°). This is not an 
exaggeration in the case of the Egyptian wheat 
(Gn 41%), the panicle of which is compound. 
‘Kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 324) doubtless refers to 
the fat grains of the best qualities. It is usual at 
the present day to cut off bunches of the fattest 
wheat ears while still green, and toast them in the 
fire. Other cereals are treated in the same way. 
Thus cooked, they are the ‘green ears of corn 
dried by the fire, even corn beaten out of the full 
ears’ (AV Lv 915, RV ‘corn in the ear parched with 
fire, bruised corn of the fresh ear’), and ‘parched 
corn,’ Heb. ‘ parched’ (18 1717 258, 28 17%). They 
are a favourite food of the people a month or so 
before the harvest. The Arabs call them /ferik. 
Nearly ripe ears are rubbed out in tle hands, and 
the grains eaten raw (Lk 6! etc.). An ear of corn 
was called shibbolcth, which the Ephraimites pro- 
nounced sibboleth (Jg 12%). See SHIBBOLETH. 

The wild original of wheat is unknown. Some 
have suggested that it is derived from Agilops 
ovata, L. Only one species of wild wheat, 77iii- 
cum monococcum, L., is found in Palestine, and that 
only in northernmost Syria. G. E. Post. 


WHEEL.—Various Heb. words are so translated. 
1. ony turnings, wheels. In Jer 18* this word 
(used elsewhere only Ex 1%, where prob. =sella 
parturientis) refers to the potter’s wheel. In Syria 
this is commonly two horizontal discs of wood 
joined together by an upright pillar or axle. 
On the upper disc the clay is put which is to be 
formed into a vessel, while the lower one is turned 
by the feet of the potter. 2. j5\x refers to chariot 
wheels in Ex 14%, Nah 33, Ezk 1158... in 1 IK 780, 324 
to the wheels of the bases of the lavers of the 
temple; in Pr 20°, Is 2857, to the rollers of a 
threshing -waggon. 8, 5323, a rolling thing, a 
wheel. In Ps 83" it is applied to the dust raised 
by a whirlwind, ‘whirling dust.’ In Ee 12° it 
refers to the wheel of a cistern or well; to chariot 
wheels in Is 538, Jer 47°, Ezk 10738 23% 26” ; and in 
Dn 7° to wheels of throne of burning fire. Another 
form 7373 is found in Is 28%, and is applied to the 
rollers of a threshing-waggon. 4. oys beat, step, 
in Jg 5* probably refers to the noise made by 
chariots, or to the step of the horses drawing tliem. 
It is evident from Scripture that chariots were 
frequently used in Syria and Palestine, and the 
wheels must have been very strongly made to with- 
stand the rocky roads over which they were driven. 
On the old road near the mouth of the Nahr el- 
Kelb, or Dog River, a few miles north of Beirit, 
along which both Assyrian and Egyptian armies 
passed, the marks of the chariot geeks are still to 
be seen, deeply engraved in the rock. After the 
Mohammedan invasion, wheeled carriages ceased 
to be used, and it was only about the middle of 
this century that they were reintroduced by 
Europeans. The wheels of the ancient Egyptian 
chariots had six spokes (mpvn), which connected 
the nave (wn) with the felloes or rim (21), Slits 
were made in the tyre, through which bands were 
passed and fastened round the rim. The axle-tree 
(32) was fixed to the body of the chariot, and its ex- 
tremities were rounded where they passed through 
the wheels. The wheels were secured by pins. 
The wheel evidently had its origin in the roller, 
then dises of wood were used, and in India wheels 
are often made of planks of wood nailed together 
and then cut into a circular shape. 

On the ‘wheel of nature,’ Ja 3° RV, see esp. 
Mayor, in loc. W. CARSLAW. 


WHELP,—}s, lit. ‘son’ (Job 411 288), =a (Jer 51°8, 


ful. 


Ezk 193-5, Nah 211-12), σκύμνος (1 Mac 8" used of 
the young of tle lion (see LION)) ; in2 8 178, Pr 1713, 
Hos 13%, of bears’ cubs (see BEAR). In the last three 
passages the Heb. is simply Sv ‘bereaved,’ the 
words ‘ of her whelps’ being supplied in EV. 


WHIRLWIND (nyo sa'ar, ayo stdrah, ann 
stiphah).—The term is applied generally to any 
violent destructive wind. The same words are 
often translated in other passages by ‘storm’ or 
‘tempest,’ 6.0. Ps 55° 83 (both sa‘ar); Is 996 
(οὐ ἀγα); Am 14, Jon 1% (all three sw‘ar). 
The ‘whirlwind’ of AV is rendered ‘tempest’ 
by RV in Jer 2919 25” 30° (all sé‘drah); ‘stormy 
wind’ in Ezk 14 (rviah sé‘arah) ; ‘storm’ in Job 
37° and Is 17% (both siphah). The term ‘ whirl- 
wind’ is used both in a physical and a symbolical 
sense. In the former we may take the passage 
descriptive of the rapture of Elijah in 2 Καὶ 2}, 
as also that in Job 2118 379, Is 1713 211, Ezk 1%, 
Am 14, Nah 1°, Ps 107% 1488; but in the remain- 
ing passages the term is used figuratively: of 
chariots (Is 5% 661°, Jer 4135, Dn 11”), the passion- 
ate acts of man (Ps 558), the ruin brought upon 
man by his sin (Hos 87 and oft.), or the anger of 
God against the wicked (Pr 1” and oft.); nor can 
the term be considered inapt from what we know 
of the. destructive effect of rotatory storms in 
some countries. To such storms the references 
in the Bible must be considered to refer; but, 
strictly speaking, whirlwinds differ essentially from 
cyclones, which arise from unequal distribution 
of atmosplieric pressure over horizontal areas; 
whereas whirlwinds, tornadoes, dust-storms, and 
waterspouts are different forms of atmospheric 
movement consequent on a vertical disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the air. When occurring over 
the sea or inland lakes the rotatory movement 
gives rise to waterspouts; when over tlie land, 
and especially over a sandy desert, a dust-storm, 
a cause of terror to caravans and wandering Arabs, 
is tle result. As this is the form which is most 
usual in Bible lands, it may be referred to in a 
little further detail. When a dust-storm is about 
to commence, the air is unusually stagnant and 
sultry ; presently a tall column of sand approaches, 
moving in a certain direction, and drawing into 
itself as it moves along sand, dust, and light 
bodies whirling around the centre of the column. 
Sometimes several of these columns move over the 
surface, each gyrating imdependently round its 
own axis. Observations made on such phenomena 
appear to show that the air of the surface is 
strongly drawn in towards the base of each 
column, and that it ascends along the central 
axis of the whirlwind. The only course of safety 
for the traveller over tlie desert, on the approach 
of a dust-storm, is to descend from [115 camel, 
throw himself on the ground, and completely cover 
his head with his mantle, till the storm passes 
away. In the tales of the Arabian Nights, and 
generally in the folk-lore of the East, the travel- 
ling dust-pillar is regarded as a favourite abode of 
the ‘afrit or genius loct. 

During tle storms that precede the rain at 
the end of summer (September and October), the 
wind hustles along in front of it, to the depth 
of some three feet above the ground, a vast col- 
lection of thistle-tops and various seed-vessels. 
They hasten along so that before the rain comes 
they may find each in its little hollow or crevice 
a resting-place in which to die and become fruit- 
In places where the wild artichoke abounds, 
as in the great open plain between the two 
Lebanons, tlhe rushing wind snaps off the dry, 
globular, dahlia-like tops, and urges them along, 
like the jumping chariots (Nah 3°) of the Assyrian 
king. They move with military precision, now 
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charging at the double-quick, and then wheeling 
to right or left, as if imitating some phantom fugle- 
man, or obeying some ghostly word of command, 
Thomson is of opinion that this must be the ‘wheel’ 
of Ps 8338, rolling thing of Is 17% (5353); in both 
instances RV ‘whirling dust’ (Land and Book, 
S. Pal. 212). The driving power of the storm is 
exemplified in Ex 10!*!9, Nu 11%, 1 K 1914, 

Very often the whirlwind or tempest is accom- 
panied by rain and dark clouds. The wind whistles 
and moans, and seems to come from all directions 
at once, flinging out scuds of fine spray and dis- 
charging torrents of rain. The cold is often such 
as to cause loss of life to men and animals. Tents 
and booths are wrecked, and the ‘overflowing 
shower’ (zk 38) created by it undermines houses 
and tears down vineyard walls. It is a sort of 
cloud-burst, and is called by the Arabs a sez, that 
is, aflood. Like the suddenness of its onslaught 
(Pr 157 is the rapidity of its disappearance (Pr 10”, 
Is 5%). Itis reterred to in Ps 187-6 Jer 23", and 
its leading features are given in the parable illus- 
tration with which Christ closed His Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt 7*5-?7), 

G. M. MAcKIg and E. HULL. 

WHITE.—See CoLourRs, vol. i. p. 4585. 


WHITE OF AN EGG (mobs 1, EV Job 66, RVm 
‘juice of purslain’),— The allusion should per- 
haps be understood to be to the juice of some insipid 
plant, probably Portulaca oleracea, L., the common 
purslane. ‘White of an egg’ (lit., on this view, 
‘slime of the yolk’) is a Rabbinic interpretation, 
and is still accepted by A. B, Davidson, Duhm, εἶ 
al. ‘The comparison in the other member of the 

arallelism is with ‘unsavoury,’ which would be 
etter rendered ‘insipid.’ G. IE. Post. 


WHOLE, WHOLESOME.—The Anglo-Sax. hal 
became in Middle Eng. ole; the spelling whole is 
due to a dialectic pronun. (as in whoop, whore ἢ) 
and obscures the connexion of the word with hale, 
heal, holy. ‘ Hole’ as well as ‘whole’ is used by 
Tindale, as Ex 518 ‘see that ye delyver the hole 
tale of brycke.’ 

1. The earliest meaning is healthy, as in Mt 913 
‘They that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick’ (oi ἰσχύοντες). So Udall, Zras- 
mus’ Paraph. i, 28, “ὙΣ thine iye bee clere and 
wholle, it geveth sight to all the membres’; 
Hall, Works, in. 461, ‘We are not the same men 
sick and whole’; Calderwood, History, 140, ‘ Mr. 
Patrick Adamsone, called commonly Bishop of 
St. Andrews, had keeped his Castle, like a fox in 
a hole, a long time, diseased of a great seditie, 
as he himself ealled his disease. . . . When the 
King cometh to St. Andrews, he becometh a 
whole man.’ 

2. Next, made healthy, healed, as in Mk 5% 
‘Go in peace, and be whole of thy plague’ (icf 
vyijs) ; so Tennyson, Lancelot and Wace 


* He called his wound a little hurt, 
Whereof he would be quickly whole.’ 


3. Then, unbroken, cntire, as in Dt 278 *Thou 
shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of 
whole stones’ (RV ‘unhewn’); 28 1° ‘my life 
is yet whole in me’; Pr 1” ‘Let us swallow them 
up ahve as the grave; and whole, as those 
that go down into the pit’; Is 14%! ‘Rejoice 
not thou, whole Palestina’ (RV “0 Philistia, all 
of thee’). Cf. Erasmus, Crede, 139, ‘with pure 
and whole faith.’ 

Wholesome occurs in AV but twice, Pr 154 ‘a 
wholesome tongue’ (jw? xe72, LXX ἴασις γλώσσης, 
RVm ‘the healing of the tongue’), and 1 Ti 6° 
‘and consent not to wholesome words’ (ὑγιαίνουσι 

* Hot is spelt ‘ whot’ in Dt 918 AV 1611. 


| 


λόγοις, RV ‘sound words,’ RVm ‘healthful’). In 
both places the word means health-giving, healing. 
In the latter place there is at least a hint of that 
moral meaning which ‘wholesome’ had in older 
English = soul-healing, saving (‘heilsam’), This 
meaning is found in the Pr. Bk. Psalter, Ps 208 
28°, See Driver’s Par. Psalt. p. 485, and the quo- 
tations there. Sce also art. HEALTH. 
J. HASTINGS. 

WHORE.—See HARLOT. 


WIDOW * (πιοῦν ’almadnd; χήρα; vidua. The 
absence of any term for ‘widower’ shows that the 
wife was considered of less importance to the hus- 
band than vice versa). 

i. OT and ApocryPHA.—The position of the 
widow varied according to her family. A young, 
childless widow might return to her father’s house 
and remarry after an interval (Tamar, Gn 38!!; 
Ruth and Binal, Ru 18:9. She might also be 
claimed in marriage by her late husband’s brother 
(Gn 388, Mk 12, Ru 113) or nearest kinsman 
(Dt 25°, Ru 338), In many instances this 
arrangement would cause serious inconvenience, 
and provision is made by which the kinsman might 
be released from his obligation, or might transfer 
it to some one else (Dt 257-!9, Ru 44°), The pas- 
sages cited show that this Levirate marriage was 
an actual custom, which, however, was often 
neglected. A widow with a grown-up son would 
usually live with him, 6.0. Micah’s mother (Jg 
17)-*), apparently a widow in possession of pro- 
perty of her own (ef. 2S 14%, 1 Καὶ 74, Jth 
81-8), The honourable and influential position of 
the queen-mother, e.g. Bathsheba (1K 2%, οἵ, 
QUEEN), illustrates the status of such widows. 
But there was evidently a large class of widows 
who were in very poor circumstances. The widow 
and the fatherless (cf. ORPHAN) are constantly 
spoken of as suitable objects of charity and special 
consideration (Dt 1439 164: 14 261%, Job 22° 2471 2015 
3156, Ps 146°, Pr 1555, Jer 4914), or as liable to suffer 
injustice (Ex 22”, Dt 1018 27, Job 24°, Ps 68° 945, 
Is 137-23 102, Jer 76 298, Ezk 22’, Zec 7, Mal 3°, Sir 
410 3514 Deut. makes special provisions in favour 
of widows: their clothing was not to be taken as 
a pledge (9417, and the forgotten sheaf of the har- 
vest, and the gleanings of the olive trees and the 
vintage, were to be leit for the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow (242%*). 

These needy widows must have belonged to the 
poorer classes, and have had families of young 
children; but even the widows and orphans of 
well-to-do men might be robbed of their pro- 
perty by some kinsinan or powerful neighbour, 
often on some legal pretext (cf. 28 14’). The 
widow ranks with the divorced woman as being 
her own mistress, and therefore capable of taking 
a binding vow without obtaining the consent 
of father or husband (Nu 30°). A _ high priest 
is not allowed to marry a widow (Lv 21"), nor 
is any ordinary priest (Ezk 44”); the latter 
passage, however, permits a priest to marry the 
widow of a priest. In 2 Mac 3” we read of 
deposits for widows and orplians in the temple 
treasury. 

ii. New TESTAMENT.—Here, too, the widow is 
spoken of as poor and an object for charity and 
special consideration (Mk 12*-®, Lk 2077 2173. Ja, 
17 ete.; ef. Barn. xx. 2; Herm. Sim. 1. 8, ete. ; 
Ign. ad Smyrn. 6, ete. ; Just. 2 Apol. 67; Polye. 
iv.). The marriage of widows generally is sanc- 


! tioned (Ro 73, 1 Co 7%: **), and, according to RV, 


the marriage of younger widows is enjoined in 1 Ti 
544. RVm, however, makes the injunction refer to 
younger women. 


* See also FAMILY, ii. a, vol. i, p. 847; ΜΆΒΒΙΑΘΕ, ii. 2, vol. i, 
Ῥ. 269; Poverty, p. 27 ff. ; Woman (Deaconess, etc.), p. 9362. 


WIDOW 
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The charge against the Pharisees, that they devoured widows’ 
houses (Mk 124%), is sometimes explained of spoliation under 
legal forms (Gould), but more commonly, and probably, of 
sponging on the generosity of foolish women through an osten- 
tatious display of unctuous piety (Holtzinann, Swete, etc.). 
Thus Swete, ‘Schéttgen on Mt 2314... shows that such a 


course was familiarly known as PUITD NID, plaga Pharise- 
orum.’ 


The care of widows was one of the special mini- 
stries of the early Church (Ac 6! 935), Weizsicker, 
however (Apostolic Age, i. 56), considers that 
widows cannot have formed a separate class so 
soon, and that the language of Acts reflects the 
conditions of a later time. From 1 Ti 5% we 
gather that the relations of widows tried to shift 
their responsibility on to the shoulders of the 
Chureh; and any woman that has ‘widows’ is 
told that she must bear her own burden in {1115 
matter; further, the duty of supporting widows 
is specially urged upon ehildren, grandchildren 
(54), and other relatives (58). The somewhat lavish 
charity of the Church at Jerusalem in the days 
after Pentecost would be a special attraction to the 
needy, and may account for the apparently large 
proportion of widows. In considering 1 Ti 51° we 
must remember the large households of the East, 
comprising relations of various degrees to three or 
four generations, The ‘woman’s’ ‘ widows’ miglit 
be daughters, daughters-in-law, etc. We further 
gather from 1 Ti 5 that the Church sought to limit 
its alms to widows of good repute, exemplary piety 
and beneficence, over the age of sixty; and, from 
the similarity of this description to those of pres- 
byters and deacons, it seems that the Church 
required service from these widows in return for 
maintenance, and that they constituted an order 
of church officers; and, according to some, corre- 
sponded to the deaconesses, of whom we have an 
example in Ro 16! (ef. WOMAN (Deaconess)), and 
who are described in 1 ΤῚ 911, It should be noticed, 
however, that in 1 Ti5 the writer is chiefly oceu- 
pied with the burden which the relief of widows 
imposed upon the Church, and anxious to reduce 
it in every possible way. Hence the age limit, the 
exacting conditions as to character, and the re- 
peated urgent appeals to relatives to maintain 
widows. The character qualification suggests 
Christian service, otherwise this function of the 
widows is not referred to. In Tit 2° the ‘aged 
women’ are to be ‘teachers of that which is good,’ 
and to train the younger women; but the terms 
‘aged women,’ and, in the previous verse, ‘aged 
men,’ are perfectly general. 


1 Ti 5, mainly occupied as it is with the subject of poor relief, 
makes us wonder what was to become of destitute, friendless 
widows who were under sixty, or who had not reached the 
requisite standard of piety and beneficence. Did the Church 
leave them to starve, or allow them to be dependent on casual 
almsgiving, instead of making regular provision for them? It 
is Sometimes supposed that the roll in 59, on which only those 
widows were to be entered who possessed the qualifications 
specified in v.9®, was a register of church officers; and that 
these ‘widows’ were distinct from the widows generally whose 
relief is discussed in the rest of the section. Some such view is 
supported by v.4, which objects to the enrolment of young 
widows because it is likely that they will marry again. If the 
enrolment simply entitled to relief, this would be no objection ; 
it seems to imply that a woman entering the order of widows 
pledged herself to remain unmarried in order to serve the 
Chureh. Cf. Anna (Lk 237), a widow who devoted her life to 
religious exercises. 

There are two main questions as to the ‘ widows’ 
ofthe NT. (i.) Whether they were merely a class 
of the poor, specially eared for in the distribution 
of alms, or whether they were an order of chureh 
officials. Such an order existed in later times, and 
continued into the Middle Ages. 
ambiguous as 1 Timothy; the terms used of widows, 
6.0. ‘altar of God,’ seems to imply an ecclesiastical 
order; and yet from the context the passage seems 
to refer to widows generally as distinguished from 
married women. 


Polye. iv. 3 is as | 


But from the close of the 2nd | 


eent. the existence of the order is vouched for by 
a succession of references in Tertullian, Origen, 
Apostolical Constitutions, etc. It is therefore 
natural to understand 1 Ti 5 of such an order, but 
not necessarily Ac 6! 9°-#, We cannot carry back 
to the Ist cent. the exact organization and regu- 
lation of the order in later times, but no doubt its 
duties consisted in devotional exercises, the in- 
struction of women, nursing, and other works of 
charity. 

(ii.) The second question as to NT widows is— 
assuming that they constituted an order, what 
was its relation to that of deaconesses? They 
have sometimes been supposed to be identical; but 
if 1 Ti 3" refers to deaconesses, they are probably 
different from the widows of 1 Ti5; and widows 
and deaconesses appear as distinct orders in the 
early Church, although they seem to be often con- 
fused one with the other. The most probable con- 
clusion is that of Sanday-Headlam on Ro16!: ‘ Of 
the exact relation of the ‘‘deaconess” to the 
*‘ widows” (1 ΤΊ 5°) it is not necessary to speak, as 
we have no suflicient evidence for so early a date ; 
it is quite clear that later they were distinct as 
bodies, and that the widows were considered in- 
ferior to the deaconesses (Apost. Const. ili. 7) 3 it 
is probable, however, that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows.’ 

For an account of widows in the early Church 
see art. ‘Widow’ in Smith’s Dict. af Christ. Anti- 
quities. W. H. BENNETT. 


WIFE.—See FAMILY and MARRIAGE. 


WILDERNESS or DESERT.—Both these terms, 
especially the latter of them, suggest to the English 
ear ideas which are foreign to the Heb, words 
which are so rendered in EV. In particular, the 

opular notion of a sandy waste must be banished 
froni the mind if one is to understand the meaning 
of ‘desert’ in the Bible. 

1. 12979 midbar (LXX usually ἔρημος) occurs about 
280 times in the OT, and is tr@ ‘ wilderness’ by AV 
except in 12 passages (Ex 3! 5° 19? 2351, Nu 20! 2714 
336, Dt 32, 2 Ch 26, Job 24°, Is 211, Jer 2574), 
where the tr. is desert.” RV renders by ‘ wilder- 
ness’ except in Dt 32! and Job 24°, where it retains 
AV ‘desert,’ and Pr 21", where it substitutes ‘a 
desert land’ for AV ‘the wilderness’ as tr. of 
satay ys. Midbar is properly a tract to which 
herds are driven (from 125 ‘to drive [herds]’; cf. 
the Germ. Trifé and treiben), an uneultivated 
region, but one where pasturage, however scanty, 
may be found (Ps 658(), J] 2%, Jer 23; ef. Jl 
119. 20, Jer 9”); usually without a settled population 
(Nu 14%, Dt 32, Job 38%, Pr21%, Jer 9°; the abode 
of pelicans Ps 10°, wild asses Job 24, Jer 274, 
jackals Mal 15, ostriches La 4°), although in certain 
districts there might be towns and cities (Jos 15% ©, 
Is 421) occupied by nomads. The term ἡ δα is 
usually applied to the Wilderness of the Wander- 
ings (Gn 145, Nu 1410. 59.855. e¢ al.), or the great 
Arabian desert (Jg 11° εὐ al.), but may refer also 
to any other (Ca 3° 85, In the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings the following special tracts are dis- 
tinguished : the Wilderness of SaHur, Ex 15™; SIN, 
Ex 16) 17}. Nu 33"; Sinadl, Ex 19+", lv 7, Nu 
11- 19 23, 14 01. 1012 Ogos 3.210. AG. PARAN, Gn 215. 
Nu 10! 1916 13%, 1 $951; Zin, Nut 13%! 901 0714 3338 
34%, Dt 32°, Jos 151: ἸΧΑΡΈΕΒΗ, Ps 29°; ETHAM, 
Nu 338. In W. Palestme there are: the Wilder- 
ness of JUDAH, Jg 110, Ps G3" (ef. Jos 15"); Maon, 
1S 23%-2; ΖΊΡΗ, 1 8 234-1 962; Brer-sueBpa, Gn 
2134; EN-GEDI, 15 24'@); TEKoa, 2 Ch 20"; JERUEL, 
2Ch 20%; GIBEON, 25 2%. In E. Palestine: the 
Wilderness of MoAb, Dt 2°; ΟΝ, 2 Καὶ 3°; KEpDE- 
MOTH, Dt 950, 

Μααν is used figuratively in Hos 2° (‘lest I 
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make her [Israel] as a wilderness’ || ‘a dry land’ 
my pry), and Jer 23! (‘Have I [Jahweh] been a 
wilderness to Israel ?’). 

2. na. ᾿ἄγα αλλ, (prob. from a root meaning to be 
arid; LXX often ἔρημος, but also such renderings 
as ἀγρός, ἕλος, γῆ διψῶσα) stands for a tract of 
country whose soil is bare, desolate, unfertile. Its 
nearest equivalent is ‘steppe’ or ‘desert-plain.’ 
Apart from its application to the “Arabah, the 
great depression which includes the Jordan Valley, 
and extends southwards to the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
(see art. ARABAH, and PLAIN in vol. iii. p. 893°), 
the term ‘drdbadh is applied to steppes in general. 
Its renderings in EV are as follows: Job 24° 
(|| 13:12) 39° (|| πὸ * salt land’), AV and RV ‘wilder- 
ness’; Is 33°, Jer 51% (in latter || my pas) AV 
‘wilderness,’ RV ‘desert’; Am 6% AV ‘wilder- 
ness, RV ‘ Arabah’; Is 35% (|| ᾿Ξ and ary) 408 41% 
(in both || 1312) 51° ({| πξὴπ and i279), Jer 2° (|| 13 
and ney yyy) 175 (I 737 and Ay>p 015) 50” (|| 7279 and 
my) AV and RV ‘desert.’ In the plur. tardéth the 
word is used of the ‘ plains’ (AV and RV; better 
‘steppes’ or ‘desert-plains’) of Moab (Nu 22! 
26% 63 3112 3.818. 49. 50 851 36, Dt 341) and of Jericho 
(Jos 4:3 510. 2 K 25° [Jer 39° 5281), See art. PLAIN, 
be. 

3. 7370 (in plur. niazn), from a root meaning to be 
waste or desolate, is 3 times tr¢ ‘desert(s)’ in AV: 
Ps 1028 (|| 7279; LXX οἰκόπεδον ; RV ‘waste places’), 
Is 48% (so also RV: LXX ἔρημος), Ezk 134 (RV 
‘waste places’; LAX ἔρημοι). Elsewhere EV 
offers such renderings as ‘ waste(s),’ ‘ desolation(s),’ 
‘ waste places,’ ‘desolate places’: Lv 26%: 38, Ezr 9°, 
Is 517 4456 4919 513 529 5812 614 6410 Jer 7383 295 25% 11. 18 
2717 442- 6. 22 4913, EBzk 514 2513 26520 OOM 10 254, 27 954 
36+: 10. 33 388, Dn 93, Mal 14, Ps 9° 109", Job 34%. ~The 
proper application of this Heb. term is to cities 
or districts once inhabited, but now lying waste (ef. 
the use of anv ‘devastation’ and its cognates in 
Is 1759 6", Jer 428, Ezk 357), although it is once 
(Is 487!) used of the Wilderness of the Wanderings. 
Its nearest Eng. equivalents are ‘waste(s)’ and 
‘ruin({s).’ 

4, jin'w,—See JESHIMON. 5. ay ciyydh is twice 
tr? ‘wilderness’ in AV: Job 30? (KV ‘dry ground’; 
LXX ἄνυδρος), Ps 7817 (RV ‘desert,’ RVm ‘a dry 
land’; LAX ἄννδρος : here used of the Wilderness 
of the Wanderings). Its proper meaning is ‘dry 
ground’ (ef. ΠΡ ΠΝ of Ps 637, jy of Is 25° 32%, 
and 22 [AV ‘parched ground,’ RV ‘glowing sand,’ 
RVm ‘ mirage ’] of Is 35’). In Is 137! 34, Jer 50°, 
Ps 7414, δὴν is used of wild beasts of the desert; in 
Ts 23% [unless we emend, with Ols., to ovy, or take 
the word, with Marti, tomean ‘seamen’]and Ps 72° 
[but prob. read, with Ols., Duhm, οὐ al., ary] of 
human inhabitants of these arid tracts. 

6. som t6h%t occurs in the collocation pow: 5: mina 
(LAX ἐν δίψει καύματος, ἐν γῇ ἀνύδρῳ), lit. ‘in the 
waste of the howling of a desert’=‘in the howling 
(adj.) waste of a desert’ [on the construction see 
Driver, ad doc.], Dt 32", where it refers to the 
Wilderness of the Wanderings. It is tr4 ‘ wilder- 
ness’ by AV and RV in Job 12%, and by AV (RV 
‘waste’) in Ps 107” (LXX ἐν ἀβάτῳ). The special 
sense of this word is that of a wild desolate expanse 
(Job 68 ‘they [the caravans] go up into the waste 
and perish’). It is the term apphed to the chaotic 
confusion that preceded the creation (Gn 15; cf. 
Jer 4%, where the prophet beholds the earth re- 
turned to the primeval t6hv wabohu%; and contrast 
Ts 4518 ‘He created it not a waste’ [but perhaps 
here the word =‘in vain,’ RVm)). 

7. The NT terms are ἐρημία and ἔρημος (the latter 
used either as adj. with τόπος or the like, or alone, 
in the fem., with χώρα understood). Asarule AV 
tr. the substantives by ‘ wilderness’ and the adjec- 
tive by ‘desert.’ RV changes ‘desert’ of AV into 
‘wilderness’ in Mt 24° and Jn 671 as tr. of ἔρημος. |! 


Conversely, it changes ‘wilderness’ of Lk 516 859 
into ‘deserts’ as tr. of αἱ ἔρημοι, and into ‘a desert 
place’ in Mt 15% and Mk 83 as tr. of ἐρημία. It 
also reads ‘a desert place’ for ‘a solitary place’ in 
Mk 155 as tr. of ἔρημος τόπος. 

The wilderness of JuDa&A witnessed the com- 
mencement of John the Baptist’s ministry (Mt 
3' |). An unnamed wilderness, probably the Quar- 
antanta of tradition, was the scene of our Lord’s 
temptation (Mt 4 ||). The words of Ac 8% ‘ Arise 
and go toward the south unto the way that goeth 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same is 
desert’ (αὕτη ἐστὶν ἔρημος), have occasioned a good 
deal of difficulty. If αὕτη could be taken as re- 
ferring to ὁδός, the statement might be justified, 
for the road that is probably in view actually 
passes through the desert (so Robinson, BLP? 11, 
514). But it is more natural to refer αὕτη to 
Gaza, and this city was, in Philip’s time, quite a 
flourishing one. G. A. Smith (ΠΟ ΗΠ, 187) seeks 
to evade this difficulty by supposing the allusion 
to be to Old Gaza, by which the road ran, and 
to which the title ἔρημος may have clung, even if 
it were not actually deserted. Upon the whole, 
however, it appears preferable to regard the words 
‘the same is desert’ as a late marginal gloss which 
has found its way into the text. 

On Oriental superstitions about the wilderness as 
the haunt of demons see art. DEMON, vol. i. p. 590. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

WILDERNESS OF σύ ΕΑ. — See JUDAA 

(WILDERNESS OF). 


WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERINGS. — See 
EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN. 


WILL, WOULD.—1. These Eng. words are often 
used in AV with a significance ‘that is hidden 
from the reader who does not consult the Heb. 
or Greek. RV has done much, esp. in the NT, to 
show their force, but much has yet to be done. 

Will was originally an independent verb (Anglo- 
Sax. willan or wyllan, Middle Eng. willen), and 
expressed, either transitively or intrans., a wish or 
resolve, as Bacon, Essays, Ὁ. 77, ‘It is common 
with Prinees (saith Tacitus) to will contradictories’ ; 
p. 40, ‘In evill, the best condition is not to will; 
the second, not to can.’ As an indep. verb ‘ will’ 
was often followed by an infin., with or without a 
direct object. Thus Bacon, Essays, p. 255, ‘The 
French king willed his Chauncellor or other mini- 
ster to repeate and say over Fraunce as many 
times as the other had recited the several] do- 
minions’; Knox, fist. p. 317, ‘ Thinke not (said 
hee), Madame, that wrong was done unto you, 
when you are willed to be subject unto God.’ 

But as the Eng. verb lost its inflexions, cer- 
tain verbs, themselves originally independent, were 
used to form its tenses, ete. One of these was 
will, though in this case it was rather to supply 
a defect than to replace a lost inflexion, there 
being no future inflexion in the Eng. verb.* ‘Will’ 
did not cease to be an indep. verb when it became 
an auxiliary; it was used sometimes in the one 
way, sometimes in the other. And as Elizabethan 
writers felt at liberty to insert or omit the ‘to’ 
before an infin. as they pleased,+ it has now become 


* ‘Shall’ was used as the auxiliary of the future before ‘ will, 
and, as Earle says (Philology, § 804), ‘will has carved all the 
area it occupies out of the domain of shall.’ In the Introd, to 
The Psalter of 1539 (Murray, 1894), Earle points out that wii? 
as an auxiliary ‘is hardly to be found in Saxon times, it is even 
strange to Wyclif in the 14th cent., it is not firmly established 
in the Bible of 1539. It isencroaching upon shali and driving 
it back, but its limits are not yet determined. And tbis 
aggressiveness of will, which has long ceased in the central 
places of the language, is still moving at the extremities, like 
the flapping of the waves on the shore after the subsiding of a 
storm at sea.’ : ; 

+ Shakespeare uses great freedom with this ‘to,’ frequently 
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very difficult to distinguish ‘will’ as an auxiliary 
expressing the future tense, from ‘will’ as an indep. 
verb followed by an infin. without ‘to.’ Cf. Mt 
10° ‘There is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed,’ with 1127 ‘ Neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.’ The former is a simple future 
(ὁ οὐκ ἀποκαλνφθήσεται, Vulg. guod non revelabitur), 
the other is the verb ¢o well with an infin. of the 
following verb, the ‘to’ being omitted (@ ἐὰν βούληται 
ὁ υἱὸς ἀποκαλύψαι, Vule. cur voluerit filius revelare, 
Rhem. ‘to whom it shal please the Sonne to re- 
veale,’ RV ‘to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him’). 

The attempt has sometimes been made to 
distinguish the indep. verb ‘to will’ from the 
auxil. verb ‘will’ by their inflexions, ‘to will’ 
when indep. being often inflected will, willest, 
willeth or wills; past willed; and the aux. will, 
wilt, will, past would. But this distinction cannot 
be maintained, the indep. verb being often inflected 
as the auxillary. Thus Jg 115 ‘What wilt thou?’ 
(a>-ap, RV ‘What wouldest thou?’); Mt 13% ‘wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them up?’ (θέλεις 
οὖν, RV as AV); Jn 1* ‘Jesus would go forth into 
Galilee’ (ἠθέλησεν ἐξελθεῖν ; Vulg. voluit exire, RV 
‘was minded to go forth’); so Article, x. (1553) 
‘Those that have no will to good thmgs, He 
maketh them to will, and those that would evil 
things, He maketh them not to will the same’ ; 
Piers Plowman, vi. 213— 


* And now wolde I witen [=‘ know,’ inf.) of the what were 
the best.’ 


The earlier versions are often a guide to the use 
of ‘will,’ ‘would,’in AV. But it is often necessary 
to consult the Heb. or Greek, when it may be 
considered probable that at least when represent- 
ing an original indep. verb ‘will’ and ‘would’ are 
themselves independent. Theverbsmost frequently 
represented are in OT ’ébah, and in NT θέλω and 
βούλομαι, ἢ all meaning to will, purpose, desire. 
Clapperton (Pitfalls in Bible English, p. 90) gives 
the foll. list of passages which demand special 
attention: Mt 1177 1532 1674, Mk 6% 25, Lk 1151, Jn 
14 5:0 ΤῊ Col 19, 1 ΠῚ 54, Tit 93. 

2. Occasionally the following verb is omitted 
after ‘ will’ and ‘ would,’ as Ps 81" ‘Israel would 
none of me’; Pr 1*’‘Ye... would none of my 
reproof’; 1% ‘They would none of my counsel’ ; 
Sir 13heading «Like will to like.” So Jn 19%4 Rhem. 
‘Professing that themselves will no king but Ceesar, 
he yeldeth unto them.’ Especially is this so with 
verbs of motion, as Tindale, Works, i. 147, ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest his 
voice, and wottest not whence he cometh, nor 
whither he will’; Tindale, Hapos. 23, “Whosoever 
will to heaven, must buy it of them’; Ezk 287 
Cov. ‘ Beholde o Sidon, I wil upon the, and get me 
honoure in the,’ 

3. There are passages in AV in which ‘will’ 
would now be considered redundant, as Gn 321 1 
fear him, lest he will come, and smite me’ (RV 
‘lest he come’); Lv 2! ‘When any will offer a 


omitting where we should now insert, and sometimes insert- 
ing where we should omit. Cf. Othello, 11. iii. 190, ‘ You were 
wont be civil,’ with 1Vv. ii. 12, ‘I durst, my Lord, to wager she 
is honest.’ The omission is found also in Milton, Sonnet to Br. 
Lawrence— 


* Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day?’ 


And Guest quotes two consecutive lines from the Jlirrer for 
Magistrates, one of which omits, the other inserts this ‘ to’— 


‘ And though we owe [=ought] the fall of Troy requite, 
Yet let revenge thereof from gods to light.’ 


* For the distinction between θέλω and βούλομαι consult 
Ellicott on 1 Ti 514, Lightfoot on Philem 1°, Mayor on Ja 34, 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 716, and esp. ‘the full and excellent 
note’ [Sanday-Headlam] in Thayer, V.7. Lex. 8.υ. θέλω 


meat offering unto the Lord’ (RV ‘when any one 
offereth’) ; Mt 9°‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into 
his harvest’ (RV ‘that he send’); Mk 37 «No 
man can enter into a strong man’s house, and 
spoil his goods, except he will first bind the strong 
nian’ (RV ‘ except he first bind ἢ. 
J. HASTINGS. 

WILL.—In this art. the consideration of the 
teaching of the Bible regarding both the Divine 
and the human Will is to be included. These 
may seem at first sight to be subjects of very 
different kinds; nevertheless, an adequate treat- 
ment of either must clearly be impossible if the 
other is not taken into account. The light of 
revelation falls upon both the human and the 
Divine will in the sphere of their relations to one 
another. We derive our idea of the Divine will in 
Scripture chiefly, if not entirely, from what we are 
told of God’s mind towards and purpose for man, 
which have led and lead to action on His part, where- 
by the action of the human will must necessarily 
be conditioned. And, further, Scripture is no 
exception to the rule that the ideas which men 
can frame or receive about God are ajilected by 
their knowledge of themselves. The conceptions 
commonly formed of the mind and soul of nian 
have ever been transferred to the Divine nature, 
with more or witli less qualification and exten- 
sion; and this has especially been the case in the 
absence of philosophical thought, and particularly 
so in primitive times. 

i, Biblical terms for the act of willing.—The 
psychological and metaphysical, and to some ex- 
tent also the tlieological, ideas of early ages, and 
of the majority of men at all times, are to be 
studied in language. It is, then, first to be ob- 
served that there is no word either in OT or NT 
for the will, as a faculty; and even the act of 
willing is not contemplated in an abstract manner. 
As a point of sonie psychological interest we may 
also note, that of the two Heb. words in frequent 
use which seem to describe an act of the will most 
purely as such (jxo in Pi. and 73x), one has a 
negative signification, and the other is almost in- 
variably joined with a negative. (The exceptions 
are Is 1, Job 39°). It is in the absence of ap- 
parent reason, and in the resistance offered to a 
pressure from without, that the power of will is 
most barely presented, and therefore most readily 
apprehended. We may compare our term ‘ wil- 
fulness.” The latter of the two Heb. words just 
named is often used of the wrongful assertion 
of the human will in opposition to the Divine 
will (6.0. Ps 812200, Pr 1%). See also, as regards 
the former word, Ex 7%. The notion of an exer- 
tion of the will, not for resistance but for the 
achievement of something, appears to be most dis- 
tinetly conveyed by 5x’, im Hiph., but it is not so 
common as either of the words above mentioned. 
Lit. it means to set oneself, deternune, undertake, 
to do something ; a sense which we can trace in the 
LXX rendering ἄρχεσθαι. 

We need also to consider the whole group of 
words signifying to desire (mx, in Pi. and Hithp., 
and 729), to take pleasure in (γε), to favour (118 
and ay), to dove (398 and pwn), to choose (703). 
Where there has as yet been little or no psycho- 
logical reflexion, such words may, and commonly 
do, involve the notion of willing. The mind has 
not become accustomed to distinguish between 
the motive—whether this consists in some purpose 
which commends itself to the reason, or a physical 
want, or external attraction acting upon the senses 
—and its adoption by the will; nor, again, be- 
tween the act of the will and the feeling which 
accompanies its exercise. This is eminently true 
of the language of OT. In the case of men, indeed, 
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there is the beginning of a distinction in the 
prominence given to the phenomena of tempta- 
tion, but it is not followed out philosophically ; 
while in regard to God, who can effect what He 
pleases, the distinction naturally does not suggest 
itself in the same way. 

The facet, however, which is perhaps of most 
significance for us is that all words of this 
class, without material exception, even those 
which have the most deeidedly physical associa- 
tions, or which are used frequently in a bad sense, 
are applied to God no less than to men in the 
Hebrew OT. Thus puis to cleave in love to (used 
of sexual passion, Gn 34°), though also more gener- 
ally for what the mind desires (1 K 933), is used 
of God’s love to Israel (Dt 77 10%), and also of 
man’s love to God (Ps 91:5); while 295 to covet (Ex 
20, and Mic 2?) describes God’s feeling for Zion, 
Ps 6817 (76), It is used also of a spiritual desire 
in man, Ps 19°21], Some words, such as 135 to 
favour, and its subst. jo favour, grace, my? and 
pst, with much the same meaning, and ἽΠΞ to 
choose, have, esp. through their Greek repre- 
sentatives, come to be more particularly con- 
nected in our minds with the mysteries of saving 
grace; but their early history was not dissimilar 
to the rest, ὅ.6. their transference to God was at 
first somewhat crudely anthropomorphic. The 
instance of anx to Jove, to which further reference 
will be made, should especially bring this home 
to us, 

In the LXX several of these Heb. words are 
most commonly rendered by βούλεσθαι, θέλειν, and 
εὐδοκεῖν, Which more simply express the act of 
willing :—all three are used for 73% and y5q, οὐ 
βούλεσθαι and οὐ θέλειν for yNo, θέλειν and εὐδοκεῖν 
for ΠΥ ; for mx, θέλειν, and also ἐπιθυμεῖν : for ἼΔΩ, 
βούλεσθαι, εὐδοκεῖν, and ἐπιθυμεῖν. A feeling is, 
however, manifested in the LXX that some dif- 
ference of language is advisable in speaking of 
God : ἐπιθυμεῖν is avoided in connexion with Him. 
any also, in the case both of God’s love for men 
and men’s love for God, is translated not by φιλεῖν 
but by ἀγαπᾷν, though it is to be added that this 
is, on the whole, the commoner rendering of the 
word in all contexts, and that φιλεῖν is used for 
the love of wisdom (Pr 8!" 29%, Wis 85). 

The non-classical word θέλημα 15 many times 
used both for pss and jix3, and for the latter 
sometimes also εὐδοκία. 

The usage of NT is based upon, and in the main 
conforms to, that of LXX. In regard to θέλημα, in 
particular, we may observe that alike in LXX and 
NT it pu: retin denotes an individual wish or 
desire, and hence is used in pl. (Ps 102 (108) * “1, 
Ac 13”, Eph 23). But it may also describe such 
a permanent inclination as shows the bent of the 
character (Sir 32, ef. θέλησις in 2Ch 15%, and 
βούλημα in 1 P 4%), Other noteworthy uses are to 
be found in Jn 1%,2P 121, In Rev 4! the created 
universe is said to proceed from an act of the 
Divine will, for in accordance with biblical usage 
we must understand θέλημα to denote an act here 
rather than a faculty. 

u. The human will.—In considering the con- 
ception of the human will and its present con- 
dition, as well as of the Divine will, to be derived 
from the Bible, grave subjects which have been 
treated in other articles (FALL, GRACE, PRE- 
DESTINATION, and ELECTION) come before us 
again; but they are to be regarded here, as it 
were, on their psychological, moral, and meta- 
physical side, and such a view of them may assist | 
us in rightly apprehending them. At the same | 
time, we may expect that some light will be thrown - 
by the study in which we are engaged on questions 
which have been debated in the philosophical 
schools. It is true that little, if any, trace is to | 


be found in any part of the Bible of direct specu- 


lation on the nature and prerogatives either of the 
human or the Divine will. Nevertheless, through 
the vivid presentation in Scripture of moral and 
spiritual truth in its practical bearing on man, 
important elements in the problems relating both 
to the will in man and to God’s will are brought 
into relief, and this may contribute to the right 
solution of those problems. 

1. The proposition that the will is free is com- 
monly understood, alike by those who assert and 
those who deny it, to mean that man has, at least 
within certain limits, the power of self-determina- 
tion, of yielding to or resisting motives,—those 
which arise within him as well as those which 
plainly have their origin without him,—and of 
modifying his own character in some degree. The 
notion of moral freedom, however, which meets us 
in Scripture is something different from this. It 
appears there simply as the opposite of the bondage 
of sin. From this point of view, ‘to be free’ is to 
have the power of acting according to one’s true 
nature as God designed it; and those whom we 
cannot imagine to be any longer capable of doing 
wrong, like the perfected saints, because no 
tendency to evil remains in them and they are 
thoroughly established in holiness, would yet in 
this sense be free, indeed the only true freemen 
(Jn 832-55, Ro 617-22 848-2! ; ef. also Ja 1% 2"). There 
is evidently profound truth in this conception : 
such must be the freedom of God Himself. 

2. Nevertheless, Christian theologians of all 
schools have ever deduced from Scripture that 
man, originally at least, possessed free will in 
the common sense of the term, whether they 
admit that he still retams it to any extent or 
not. And, indeed, even apart from what is im- 
plied in the'narrative of the Fall and all subse- 
quent express statements (6.5. Ec 7%, Ro 173%), 
this alone is compatible with the Scripture doctrine 
of God as at once the all-powerful and all-wise 
and the perfectly good Creator. Man’s fallen con- 
dition must be due to his own fault. For some 
good reason God suffered man to be tempted, but 
He intended that the temptation should be, as it 
might have been, withstood. Sufficient light had 
been granted to man to enable him to discern the 
true good, and power to choose it; yet he chose 
evil. 

It is worthy of note that even those who have 
been most ready to silence criticism of the morality 
of the action which is attributed to God in theories 
of the method and scope of redemption, by alleging 
that these are matter of Divine revelation, and by 
declaring that God’s ways are not to be submitted 
to a human tribunal, have yet themselves asserted, 
and sought to convince men of, the justice of man’s 
punishment on the ground that in Adam he brought 
it upon himself. 

But we must goa step furtler. The attempt to 
satisfy the sense of human justice, significant as it 
is when made in the quarters just indicated, must 
break down so long as it is supposed that men lost 
their moral freedom totally by the first fall, and 
therewith all hope of salvation except in so far as 
they sliould be visited by irresistible grace, which 
to some, and even the majority of the race, would 
never come at all. The Bible, we are bold to affirm, 
does not support such a position. Itis true that it 
speaks of man as enslaved by sin, as unable to 
accomplish his own deliverance, as dependent upon 
God at every step for salvation, and even for the 
first motions towards good (Eph 9}. 5 8, Ro 3%, Tit 
3*6 Jn 6%). But the strongest statements to this 
effect, even if they stood alone, could not fairly be 
made to mean that nothing depends on the con- 
sent, or resistance, of man’s own will to the work 
of God in and upon him. And by the sacred 
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writers who insist most emphatically on man’s 
helplessness by himself, as well as in other parts 
of Scripture, it is plainly declared, or assumed, 
that he is responsible for being compliant (Jn 158: 
5 and 6%, Ph 913), and in more general terms for 
his temper of mind and conduct, and that he will 
be punished or rewarded on ordinary principles of 
justice (Ro 21:16 31921, Jn 717) ; in short, that each 
man born into the world is put to a probation still, 
however the conditions of his trial may be affected 
by the failures and successes of all who have gone 
before. So that the tragic interest and solemnity 
of the story of Adam’s fall lies not only in the 
thought of what was lost for the human race from 
the beginning of its history, but also in its being 
the type of a conflict between good and evil 
whieh is perpetually renewed in the soul of every 
man. 

It is less than the truth to say, as many do, that 
the recognition accorded in Seripture to the prin- 
ciple of man’s moral freedom on the one hand, and 
its doctrine of grace on the other, present an in- 
soluble antinomy, and that those who accept the 
authority of the Bible must accept both, though 
with a sense that they cannot be reconciled. This 
is certainly a wiser attitude than that of those who 
virtually deny the one in the interests of the other. 
It must, however, be admitted on reflexion that 
the sacred writers themselves do not seem to be 
conscious of any contradiction ; and we cannot but 
infer that if to us there seems to be one it is largely 
of our own making, through the effect upon our 
minds of later controversies and the traditions they 
have left. The real difficulties in connexion with 
the conception of the freedom of the will are not, 
in point of fact, raised through the endeavour to 
combine in one view those moral and spiritual 
truths regarding Divine grace and huinan responsi- 
bility to which the Bible bears testimony, nor 
could they naturally have been indicated there. 
We gather from its teaching that the Spirit of 
God is the source of all moral and spiritual good, 
that Divine grace must be present with and must 
precede all rightful action of the human will, that 
this grace is bestowed in some measure upon all, 
and always with the design of leading on to salva- 
tion; but that it rests with man to respond to the 
Divine love, to yield to the Divine promptings. 

Confusion and error have probably been intro- 
duced into the subjects disputed by Augustinians, 
Calvinists, and Pelagians, more through the too 
narrow notion of Divine grace in which all alike 
shared—as though it were to be traced only in de- 
finite Christian faith and its special fruits, and in 
the godly of Israel under the Old Dispensation— 
than from any other cause. Hence the Calvinist 
has been led to make a distinction between an 
‘effectual’ grace granted in certain cases, and an 
operation of God’s Spirit in other cases which has 
no saving purpose, and to regard the signs of moral 
and spiritual life in a multitude of instances as 
wholly illusory. Hence also, on the other hand, 
the Pelagian has supposed man to be capable of 
many kinds of eda apart from God. Nowhere 
does the mistake to which reference has been made 
appear more clearly as the initial source of error 
than in the doctrine of certain schoolmen that 
grace was to be deserved de congrwo, the authors 
of which theory evidently aimed at presenting that 
which they regarded as the truth in Pelagianism 
in the form in which it would be least open to 
attack. For hcre it was supposed that though 


man could not be finally saved without grace, yet | 


by a character and a course of conduct, in shaping 
and inspiring which grace had had no part, he 
could win it. The different opinions here referred 
to are unscriptural, baseless, and profoundly irre- 


the belief—justified, as we contend, by particular 
declarations of Scripture, and still more by a com- 
prehensive view of the Divine training of man, 
which finds its clearest interpretation in the Bible 
—that no human spirit is left destitute of the life- 
giving visitations of the Divine Spirit, and that, 
rudimentary as that moral and spiritual life may 
be which at first He has sought or seeks to create 
and to foster, 6.0. in the savage or in many even 
of those who live in Christian lands, no bounds 
can be set to the growth which may, and which He 
intends should, result in this world or another, 
wherever the human will is consentient. This is 
consistent with our ideas of justice, while at the 
same time it recognizes man’s absolute dependence 
always upon God’s grace, and can afford man no 
eround for claiming merit in the sight of God; 
for there can be no merit in his allowing himself 
to be saved, though he may justly expose himself 
to blame and loss if he frustrates God’s merciful 
design. Further, it does not lower the super- 
natural to the level of the natural, though it 
treats that which is often called mere natural 
goodness as itself the outflow of a supernatural 
life, and as one of the lower stages, 1t may be, 
in an ascent to the highest saintliness. 

3. To the extent, then, at least of giving or 
withholding that response to the leading of the 
Divine Spirit of which we have spoken, man is, 
according to the teaching of Scripture, free. It 
will, however, be said on behalf of Necessitarian- 
ism by adherents of the so-called Experience 
Philosophy, or Naturalism, that this response 
itself, and with it every feeling, thought, purpose, 
so far as they are not determined by causes now 
external to the individual, are the result of char- 
acter, which has been itself completely determined 
and could be fully accounted for, and its products 
also predicted, if we knew fully the human being’s 
parentage and life-history, as well as his present 
circumstances, and if the whole combination were 
not too complex for us to deal with by the aid of 
any science which we possess or are likely to pos- 
sess. The force of this reasoning—and it cannot 
be denied that it has foree—lies in the fact that to 
a very large extent mental phenomena are, or may 
with a high degree of probability be held to be, 
subject to Natural Law, and that the rapid and 
vast extension in our conception of its domain 
which has in recent times taken place, predis- 
poses us to believe that all our experience may in 
reality come under it. On the other side, however, 
it may be urged that the consciousness in man of 
a power of choice, of a sense of responsibility for 
his conduct, his conviction often that he might 
have done better or acted in some way otherwise 
than he has, and the remorse which he feels, in spite 


| of his readiness to complain of the action of an 


adverse fate, the blame which he imputes to him- 
self or to others for any lack of loyalty to truth 
and right, of firmness and of courage, are facts 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained on the 
principles of Naturalism. We seem here to be 
brought face to face with an element in the sources 
of human character and action which, whatever 
its laws may be, is not subject merely to laws 
analogous to those which we can trace in the 
physical order,—a power of self-determination, a 
force which within a limited—iu cach individual a 
very limited—range is truly creative, a causation 
which is not merely phenomenal but real. As 
believers in the biblical revelation, we can suppose 
only that the all-wise and loving Creator, without 
diminishing aught from the fulness of His own 
power, has yet, in making man a spiritual being, 
imparted to him a certain—by comparison infini- 
tesimal—amount of power like His own, and left 


ligious. In contrast with all alike we would place! him to make an independent use of it with a 
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view to the discipline and training which he would 
thus receive, and also to the response which the 
creature might then render to the Creator, and 
which would be otherwise impossible (cf. R. 
Browning, Christmas Eve and HKaster Day, § δ). 
On the philosophical side we derive support for 
this view from many of the ablest thinkers of the 
past 150 years, from Kant and Hegel onwards, 
though it is necessary that we should emphasize 
the separation between the human and the Divine 
will more decidedly than some of the transcen- 
dental school do, in order to guard against Pan- 
theism and against falling again virtually into 
Necessitarianism, though one of a different kind 
from that before spoken of. 

Before passing on, it may be well to point out 
to what a small extent there can be any alliance 
between those theologians who hold that man 
altogether lost freedom of the will by the Fall, and 
philosophical Necessitarians of any school. The 
latter build upon their conception of what has 
ever been the constitution of man, of nature, and 
of the universe; whereas the theologians to whom 
we have referred regard, and must regard, man 
as, according to his original and true constitution, 
free. It is only in attempts to prove that man’s 
belief in his own freedom is wholly illusory that 
they can make common ground; but this is the 
weakest part of the philosophers’ case. 

On the other hand, men in general, and that 
common-sense philosophy which has aimed only 
at formulating common opinion and at making it 
self-consistent, show far too little sense of the 
mystery attaching to the freedom of the will, or 
of the binding power of character, which, though 
not so fixed as to be beyond all possibility of being 
modified even by the action of the will itself, can, 
in general, only be altered slowly. But Holy 
Seripture, which lays so much stress on the bond- 
age of sin, the operation of Divine grace, and the 
appointment of the circumstances of human lives 
by Divine Providence, cannot be said to ignore the 
limitations to human freedom. In this connexion 
it is important to observe that man’s responsibility 
for the use of any freedom that he possesses is not 
diminished in proportion to the smallness of its 
amount. He is as much bound to turn to good 
account what he has if it be but a very little, 
as if its stock were practically unlimited. So 
at least he must be on the Scriptural view of 
his hopes and opportunities. The efiort to strive 
against strongly riveted habits of evil might not 
seem worth while on the supposition that the 
time for seeking to undo them was very brief, 
and that he was left solely to what he could 
accomplish for himself and to human assistance ; 
but it is otherwise if the influences of the Divine 
Spirit are at his disposal, and there is a prospect 
of infinite time in which a change in his nature 
may be effected. Thus it is that the Bible can 
give such prominence to the necessities affecting 
our human condition, and yet inspire and stimulate 
human endeavour to the utmost. 

iii. The Divine will.|\—The created universe is 
said to proceed from an act of God’s will (Rev 4", 
and ef. Sir 4818; this is, of course, also implied in the 
language used in Gn 15:5 etc., Ps 33° ete. ; as regards 
the creation of man see Ja 138. His will furnishes 
the true end and rule for human action. Very 
broadly, Jn 7, Ro 127, Col 412, and in the Lord’s 
Prayer, Mt 6”; with a more special reference, 1 Th 
4°, The Law of the Old Dispensation is not any- 
where directly called ‘the will’ of God, but that it 
15. a principal expression of God’s will is plainly 
suggested in Ro 311: With this passage Jn 9% 
may be compared, both being put into the mouth 
of Jews. ‘The will of God’ is also used specifi- 
eally of God’s purpose of redemption through Christ, 
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as by our Lord Himself in speaking of His mission, 
Jn 453 ete., and also in Ac 224, Eph 1% St. Paul 
and others look for indications of God’s will to 
direct their missionary course (θέλημα without art. 
in 1 Co 16" may probably mean God’s will, ef. 
RVm). It is to be recognized in the ordering οἱ 
events and the variety of human lots (1 P 31”), 

This last point brings us to the manifestation of 
God’s will in the choice of some for special des- 
tinies or for temporal, moral, and spiritual ad- 
vantages—a subject which, on account both of 
its peculiar difficulty and its connexion with that 
of human responsibility, needs particular con- 
sideration. We have seen that words used in 
the case of men to describe preferences of a kind 
for which we do not ordinarily seek to discover 
rational motives, and which we are content to 
treat as matters of individual idiosyncrasy, are 
applied to God, especially in OT. Such language 
may serve to teach in a simple way the lesson of 
the absoluteness of the Divine will. It may im- 
press upon our minds the practical truth that 
when God wills this or that, man’s duty lies in 
submission and obedience, or in humble thank- 
fulness for His unmerited favour, on the part 
of those whom He exalts and blesses. But it 
must not be assumed that, when no motive is 
assigned for God’s action, therefore it has not 
a moral and rational motive. It has to be 
remembered that if words descriptive of simple 
desire and attraction and the mere exercise of 
will are applied to God, so also are those which 
imply planning and taking counsel with oneself 
(Is 19, Jer 51°, 2Ch 9516, Ps 334, Job 12" ete.). 
There are, besides, passages in which we are ex- 
pressly told what the Lord delights in (18 15”, Jer 
9%, Ts 12! 6512 664, Pr 11” 122 158, Ec δ. Indeed 
all those many declarations in OT, that purity and 
righteousness of heart and life are required in 
those who would please God, are here in point; 
and it is to the principle thus laid down that the 
elevating effect of the religion of Israel was largely 
due. 

The chief objects, however, of God’s favour 
mentioned in OT are the Israelite nation and 
David with his royal house. And, in the case of 
the former at least, it may be said, the freedom 
of God’s election is insisted on. But the language 
used can scarcely form a basis for a formal doctrine 
on this subject, and certainly not for a view of it 
which conveys the notion of arbitrariness. Later 
generations of Israelites were indeed taught that 
God’s goodness to them was not due to any merit 
of theirs. But other reasons for it are given: it 
was part of the purpose which He had been pursu- 
ing from the days of their fathers, men of very 
different worth from themselves, and which He, 
in whom constancy is so notable a characteristic, 
could not abandon, and it was connected also with 
the punishment of other nations for their excep- 
tional wickedness (Dt 9% 818), 

Special acts of Divine favour are seen in their 
true place in the light of the revelation of God’s 
character as a whole. There could be no more in- 
structive study in the history of the progress of 
the knowledge of God than that which is supplied 
by following out the conception of the love of God 
in the Bible. We have already touched upon the 
gradual refinement of the idea as shown in the use 
of language. But we have to observe also that the 
love of God spoken of in OT is always a distin- 
cuishing love for particular individuals and a par- 
ticular race. The earliest lesson to be learnt by 
men, and all that they were capable of understand- 
ing, was that the good which happened to them- 
selves was the result, not of chance or fate but of 
God’s appointment, and the proof of His merciful 
regard. As we pass on to the NT the image is pre- 
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sented by Christ Himself of the Universal Father 
who loves impartially all His human children. It 
is evident that this revelation ought to control all 
more partial views. 

Those who at first were made the recipients of 
special privileges could not fully enter into the 
largeness of the Divine intention in their bestowal. 
But this became apparent when the Church of 
Christ became the heir of the truth communicated 
to Israel. The principle of special grace and voca- 
tion was not then abandoned. It is indeed written 
large in human experience, and in the days of the 
first preaching of the gospel it was manifested in 
a new and deeper manner than ever before. Its 
application to individuals took the place of that to 
a nation, while spiritual blessings absorbed the 
attention which had been largely occupied by such 
as were material. But God’s purpose in confer- 
ring such favours, viz., that those whom He 
chooses and calls to receive special knowledge, 
or upon whom any gift is conferred, should be 
ministers of it to others, is plainly set forth (Gal 
116, Ro 11, 1 P 41:0. i. Ro 1115. 49-32), 

V. H. STANTON. 

WILL.—See TESTAMENT. 


WILL-WORSHIP is the tr. in AV (1611 ‘ will- 
worship,’ mod. edd. two words ‘will worship,’ RV 
restores ‘ will-worship’) of ἐθελοθρησκία in its only 
occurrence, Col 2%, The tr. is probably suggested 
by the Gen. NT (1557) ‘voluntarie worshipping,’ 
where the Geneva translator seems to use the adj. 
‘voluntary’ in the unusual sense of ‘arbitrary.’ 
The Gen. Bible (1560) has ‘voluntarie religion,’ 
and explains in the marg. ‘Suche as men have 
chosen according to their own fantasie.’ 

Cran. and Rhem. have ‘superstition’ after Vulg. 
superstitio, Fuller adopts the word ‘ will-worship’ 
in Holy State, p.'70, ‘ One Ceremony begat another, 
there being no bounds in will-worship, wherewith 
one may sooner be wearied than satisfied.’ And 
Jer, Taylor uses ‘will-worshipper,’ [ule of Con- 
science, 11. iii, 18, ‘He that says, God is rightly 
worshipped by an act or ceremony concerning 
which himself hath no way expressed his pleasure, 
is superstitious or a will-worshipper.’ These quota- 
tions probably explain the Gr. word aright. 

J. HASTINGS. 

WILLOW TREE (πενος zaphzaphah ; WILLOWS, 
ony ‘drabim [only in pl.]).—Both these Heb. words 
appear to be used for the willow, although some 
consider the latter to be the poplar (see Oxf. Hed. 
Lex. and authorities cited s.v.). The former is the 
cognate of the Arab. safséf, which is generic for 
willow. The latter is the cognate of the Arab. 
gharab, which signifies a willow, more particularly 
the weeping willow, Saliz Babylonica, L. Zaph- 
zaphah occurs but once (Ezk 17°), in a poetical 
rhapsody concerning the transplanting of a cedar 
top, contrary to its nature, apparently to the 
waterside, where a plant from the seed of the 
land is set out as a willow, and spreads as a vine. 
‘drdbim occurs in five places. In all of them the 
fact that willow trees grow by the watercourses 
is alluded to. ‘Willows of the wady’ (Lv 23%) 
were taken for booths during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. The lair of Behemoth was among tlie 
‘willows of the wady’ (Job 40"). ‘By the rivers 
of Babylon .. . upon the willows . . . we hanged 
our harps’ (Ps 1377). Moab carried ‘riches... 
to the widy of the willows’ (Is 15’ AVm ‘valleys 
of the Arabians’). Israel is to ‘spring up among 
the grass as willows by the watercourses’ (Is 444), 
Eight species of willow grow in the Holy Land— 
Salix Safsaf, Forsk., S. fragilis, L., the brittle 
willow, S. alba, L., the white willow, S. Baby- 
lonica, L., the weeping willow, S. triandra, L. 
S. Caprea, L., the Caprean willow, S. pedicel- 
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lata, Desf., the stalked willow, and S. nigri. 
cans, Fres., the blackish willow (Arab. δά). 
The first four are far more abundant than the 
latter. One of the peaks of Jebel Misa, in Sinai, 
is called Ads es-Safstfeh, from some willow trees 
at its base. No allusion is made in Scripture to 
the economic uses of the willow. Its branclies 
are much used at the present day for basket-work. 
Willows are planted or grow spontaneously by all 
watercourses, and are characteristic trees of the 
landscape. The ‘wady of the willows’ (Is 15%), 
LXX φάραγγα “ApaBas, Vulg. torrens salicum, is 
probably a wady at one of the boundaries of Moab, 
with willows by its watercourses. If it be the 
southern boundary, it may be the same as "ΠῚ 
njwa ‘the wady of the ‘Arabah (or of the Willow),’ 
which was the southern border in the days of 
Amos (614), about 70 years earlier. What this 
was is uncertain. Wady Kerak, a part of this 
valley, is said by Irby to be called Wéddy es- 
Safséf= Valley of the Willow. G. E. Post. 


WIMPLES is AV tr. in Is 3” (only) of njnavp (RV 
‘shawls’). See art. DRESS, vol. i. p. ba and 
MANTLE, vol, iii, p. 2408, The word ‘ wimple’ 
means a covering for the neck (Anglo-Sax. winpel, 
Old High Ger. wimpal). Skeat guesses ‘a cover- 
ing from the wind,’ taking Anglo-Sax. win-pel as 
from ‘ wind’ and pel (Lat. pallzwm) a covering. 


WIND (om réiah; d&veuos)—In Palestine the life 
of man and beast during the rainless summer 
depends upon the supply of water in the fountains 
for drinking, and in the brooks and streams for 
purposes of irrigation. ‘This supply is in propor- 
tion to the amount of rain and snow deposited 
upon the mountains during the previous winter. 
As the rain is borne inland by the wind, the winds 
become of the highest importance, and are char- 
acterized by their power to produce or prevent 
rain. Hence the wonderfulness of water supplied 
independently of both wind and rain (2 K 3”), and 
the unnaturalness of wind and clouds that do not 
produce rain (Pr 25, Jude). 

i, THE Four WInDs.—Winds claim attention 
by the periodicity that rules amid continual 
change, as well as on account of the heat and cold, 
dryness and moisture, connected with them. The 
Bible frequently refers to the four winds (Ez 379, 
Dn 88, Zec 28, Mt 9451, Rev 71), and the diversity of 
specific influence gives individuality to each, and 
prepares the way for the figurative use of their 
leading characteristics. 

(1) North wind (pasom γα zaphén).—This is 
distinguished by its coldness and its power of dis- 
persing rain. ‘Fair weather (RV ‘golden splen- 
dour’) cometh out of the north’ (Job 37%). In 
Job 37° (‘cold out of the north’) the literal mean- 
ing, unless a special constellation be referred to, is 
out of the scattering winds (RVm). In Pr25%*The 
north wind driveth away (53ina) rain,’ RV gives 
‘bringeth forth rain,’ the testimony of the climate, 
however, being with the former [although the con- 
text demands the latter. Perhaps the text is 
corrupt; cf. Targ. ad foc.]. In a day of gloom 
and persistent rain, if one cloud can be seen moving 
from the north it is known that in less than an 
hour the clouds will break up and the sunshine 
will return. 

(2) South wind (oi '9 riah daérém).—This wind, 
whether tempestuous (Is 311, Zee 9") or gentle 
(Ac 27), is always warm, dry if inclined to S.E., 
and moist if from S.W. Under the S. wind every- 
thing is warm to the touch, and, if it prevails fora 
day or two, all living things become silent under 
its oppressive heat (Job 37%). In Lk 12° it is 
referred to as a sure sign of heat. 


| (8) East wind (ov ‘1 riah kadim).—This is 
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sometimes called a wind from the wilderness (Job 
18, Jer 412 13°4) ; it is described as strong and gusty 
(Ex 1451, Job 277! 38%, Is 278, Jer 181’), and its 
destructive power was felt at sea (Ps 48’, Ezk 27°), 
It is referred to in Ja 1", where the expression 
‘with a burning heat.’ (σὺν τῷ καύσωνι) is correctly 
rendered by RV ‘with the scorching wind’ (see 
Driver on Am 4° and Hos 13, with references), 
During summer a light land-breeze usually prevails 
from sunrise to9 A.M., and rapidly grows hot under 
the increasing power of the sun. 

(4) West wind (ΟΣ ‘3 rviah yam).—This is a moist 
and refreshingly cool breeze. The W. and 8. W. 
winds are the bringers of rain (1 Καὶ 1825. 4, Lk 1254), 
If blowing freshly for several days in succession, 
they will cause a shower to fall even during the 
dry summer months, 

In NT various terms are used to describe the 
violence of the wind; ¢.g. ‘a great wind’ (ἄνεμος 
μέγας, Jn 618); Sa storm of wind’ (λαῖλαψ ἀνέμου, 
Lk 8%); ‘a great storm of wind’ (λαῖλαψ ἀνέμον 
μεγάλη, Mk 4°"); ‘a great tempest’ (σεισμὸς μέγας, 
Mt 84). ‘Tempest’ is the translation also of 
χειμών (Ac 27%), θύελλα (He 1318), The ‘tempes- 
tuous wind’ (ἄνεμος τυφωνικός, Ac 9714), called 
Euroclydon, RV ‘Euraqnilo,’ is the E.N.E. gale 
now called /evanter, which prevails over the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean. In ancicnt times it 
troubled the ships of Tarshish (Ps 48’) when return- 
ing deeply laden to Tyre. See EURAQUILO. 

11, FIGURATIVE SUGGESTIONS. — Wind is the 
symbol of (1) vacuity and nothingness: Job 656 15%, 
Pr 11%, Is 41”, Jer 5, Hos 87 12), 

(2) Brevity: Job 77, Ps 7859 103% 1044, 

(3) Freedom: Pr 3718 304, Ec 16, Eph 414, 

(4) Power: Job 2118 9771, Ps 14 35° 838, Is 
4116 5718 646, Jer 499296 511, Ezk 138; Dn 255, 
Ja 1% 34, 

(5) The will of God: Ps 18}; 1048 14838, 

G. M. MACKIE. 

WINDOW.—See art. Housg, vol. it. p. 435>, and 
TEMPLE, p. 700", 


WINE.—See art. I’oop, vol. 11. p. 33 f., and VINE, 
p. 868. 


WINEBIBBER (Pr 23” in plu. 50.335; Mt 11%, 
Lk 7*, olvorérys). —The Eng. word comes from 
Coverdale at Pr 23; AV is the first to use it in 
NT. The verb ‘to bib’ (perhaps from Lat. bzbere, 
to drink) is still in use, signifying to keep on 
drinking, tipple. North (Plutarch, 847) speaks of 
‘Qrators that did nothing but bib all the day 
long’; and Drant, Horace Sat. vil. E iv, ‘Thou 
thinkes by sleepe and bibbinge wyne, to banishe 
ae Ν woes.’ The Eng. is ἃ lit. tr. of the Heb. and 

rreek., 


WINEFAT (i.e. Winevat).—See FAT. 
WINE-PRESS.—See VINE, p. 868. 


WINK.—In Ac 17” the verb to ‘ wink at’ is used 
figuratively of God’s longsuffering, ‘The times of 
this ignorance God winked at’ (ὑπεριδών, RV ‘ over- 
looked’). The same use (also of God) occurs in 
Wis 11% ‘Thou... winkest at the sins of men’ 
(παρορᾷς, HV ‘overlookest’); and (of parents) in 
Sir 30% ‘Wink not at his follies’ (μὴ παρίδῃς). 
So Golding, Calvin’s Job, 559—‘Some times God 
spareth the wicked and wincketh at their mis- 
dedes, and that is to their sorer damnation’; and 
Udall, Erasmus’ Paraph. ii. 284, ‘Suche maner of 
faultes of clildren, those that be gentil parentes 
doe for the most part winke at, which would not 
suflire greater olilcnces.’ J. HASTINGS. 


WINNOW.—See AGRICULTURE, FAN, SHOVEL. 


WISDOM.—1. In the age of the Prophets.—The 
Wisdom {πῃ hokhma) of the Hebrews developed 
itself originally as an independent intellectual 
movement, side by side with the religious one, in 
the form of a half-poetical, half-philosophical * ob- 
servation of nature. We have the earliest remini- 
scences of this in the Fable poetry of the OT (Jg 
gi-5, 2 IX 14°), and in the traditions which attach to 
the name of Solomon (1 Kk 5!" [Eng, 4308 The 
comparison between the latter and the allied crea- 
tions of Arabia (v.! @)), and the description of the 
material of Solomon’s sayings (v.¥%)), show that 
we have to do here with products not of religious 
but of secular poetry. This Wisdom was thought 
of as specially naturalized in Edom (Jer 491, Ob 8). 
— The great prophets are upon the whole not 
favourable to this Wisdom, Is 54 29%, Jer 422 8% 998; 
they reproach ‘the Wise ’ with conceit and immor- 
ality. In the technical language of the prophets, 
njin, z.e. decision by oracle, is attributed to the 
priests (Jer 1818, Ezk 77°); 123, ‘the word of Jah- 
weh’ (=*" 127 Jer. J.c.), to the prophets ; ayy, the 
faculty of self-determination or devising of mea- 
sures, to ‘the Wise’ (Jer. Z.c.). Even before the 
Exile the need made itself felt of fixing the 
teaching of Jahweh and establishing firmly its 
contents. It was this that. led to the composition 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. The fierce conflicts 
with false prophets which had to be waged by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer 28. 29747, Ezk 13) 
tended further in the direction of limiting the in- 
fluence of prophecy (Dt 18"). The latter decayed 
to such an extent that in the post-exilie period 
its silence was painfully felt (Ps 74°, 1 Mac 
927), Yet it proved impossible to cause this dry 
branch on the tree of Israel to put forth shoots 
afresh. 

2. Post-exilia development of the Wisdom teach- 
ing.—The priests and ‘the Wise,’ unlike the pro- 
phets, found a new sphere for their activity after 
the Exile; the former in the re-established cultus 
of the temple, the latter in the carrying forward 
of the legal religious system which Ezra the scribe 
took in hand after the Return (Ezr 76- 10), Yet it 
was ἃ considerable time before the effort to confine 
the whole intellectual life of post-exilic Judaism 
within the limits of rigid law succeeded. The wave 
which stirred the nations in consequence of the 
establishment of the world-empire of Alexander 
the Great, overflowed the Holy Land as well, and 
on the other hand earried Judaism far beyond the 
borders of that land to the interior of Asia and all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. Israel came thus 
everywhere into contact with Greek civilization, 
for the Greeks were from the earliest times a race 
of colonists. 

3. The earliest traces of Greek inflwence.—The 
traces of the influence of Greek Wisdom meet us 
for the first time in the Book of Proverbs (2nd 
cent. B.C.), which, in addition to the practical 
wisdom of life which it preaches (hence the name 
moan apo applied to it in Tos. to Baba bathra, 
146), is acquainted also with a special artificial 
form of gnomic wisdom. On τῷ ‘likeness,’ 
‘parable,’ attached at first to an object borrowed 
from the world of nature, or πὸ (LXX σκοτεινὸς 
λόγος) ‘hidden allusion’ (Pr 16; cf. arg, ἐδ. and 
Ezk 17%), cf. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London, 
1887, p. 215. 

Wisdom is conceived of in Pr 8" as a separate 


* Philosophy proper had no existence, and could have none, 
among the Hebrews. <A process of thought free from presup- 
positions was unknown to them. God and Divine revelation 
were accepted as fixed points. Accordingly, all that was aimed 
at was merely to penetrate deeper into the contents of what 
was given and to define it more precisely. Nor is the form of 
the HTokhma that of the school speech; it is popular. Its 
problems are not theoretical, but concern questions dealing 
with the practical wisdom of life or with godliness. 
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Existence whom Jahweh formed as the first of His 
works prior to the creation of earthly things 
(vv.23-26) cf, v.22 np; see also Ps 139%). The 
Hokhma did not co-operate in the creating of the 
heavens and the earth, for, according to vv,763%, 
Jabweh Himself made all things. Hence [δὰ of 
v.2° cannot be rendered ‘master workman’ (IV), 
but, upon the analogy of joka of Nu 11 (‘guardian 
of children’), ought to be tr¢ ‘ foster-child’ (cf. AV, 
Aguila τιθηνουμένη, Gunkel [Schépfung, 1895, p. 94] 
‘ Hiitschelkind’). The Hokhma poet’s thought is 
that Jahweh, after the toils of creation (which, 
according even to Gn 95, rendered rest necessary), 
found a diversion, as it were, in this His firstborn 
before the world, as the child played before His 
eyes (Pr 8%), Wisdom is thus, in the mind of our 
poet, not a principle at work in the forming of the 
world, since she was only an onlooker at this and 
at the fashioning of individual objects. She has, 
according to Pr 8510. to do with men alone. In these 
she finds her delight, to them alone she turns with 
her call to hear instruction (19179 Pr 8%), It is thus 
purely ethical aims to which she seeks to lead men, 
by whom, of course, from the Judaistic standpoint, 
are meant simply Israelites. 

The notion of the Divine Hokhma as a separate 
Existence outside of and over against Jahweh, is, 
however, as un-Israelitish as possible and abso- 
lutely opposed to the monotheism of the “πὸ a7 
(Dt 6*) that had become firmly established since the 
time of Deuteronomy. It can be explained only 
as due to the influence of Greek philosophy, accord- 
ing to which the archetypes of things (ἀρχέτυποι 
ἰδέαι, Plato, Timeus, Ὁ. 29) or the powers of the Divine 
essence diffused throughout the world (the κοιναὶ 
ἔννοιαι of the Stoics; cf. C. Wachsmuth, Die An- 
xichten der Stoiker tiber Dantik, ete. Ὁ. 21) are 
regarded as having a separate existence of their 
own, although in their relation to the world they 
are otherwise conceived of than in the Book of 
Proverbs. 

4. The Jewish doctrine of retribution and the 
struggles of faith to which it gave rise.—In other 
parts of the Book of Proverbs the questions of 
wisdom in the ordering of the life of a Jew are 
discussed. Piety appears here as the successful 
and most advantageous course (27 Ut 230-22) Virtue 
15 never unrewarded (3! 8-10. 16 19274. 1629), Misfor- 
tune befalls only the ungodly (1131), for the pious 
it is only a passing chastisement (3"-),—The actual 
experiences, which were diametrically opposed to 
such doctrines, led to a period of struggles of 
faith (Farrar in Speaker’s Apocr. vol. 1., London, 
1877, ‘The era of difficulties,’ p. 416), whose 
deposit we have in several of the Psalms, in Job, 
and in Ecclesiastes. 

(a) The Psalons.—Ps 37 proceeds upon the idea 
that the good fortune of the wicked has no con- 
tinuance (vv. 91. 17. 20. 35. 88), In brilliant poetic lan- 
guage the sudden end of their prosperity is de- 
seribed, and this has the counter - description 
opposed to it of the exaltation and happiness of 
the godly which always comes to paas after a 
transient period of woe (vv.5% 17b-19. 24f, 33. ὅ91.). Since, 
however, this was contradicted by other experiences 
which told of wicked men who were prosperous 
down to the end of their life (Job 217%. 29. 2-33), 
the difficulty was not solved. The expedient of 
declaring that in such cases the punishment over- 
takes the children of the ungodly (Job 91:3) was 
nothing more than a palliative, for this punish- 
ment extended, according to Ex 20°, only to the 
third or fourth generation; and it gave no satis- 
faction at all to the later prophets (cf. Jer 312%, 
Ezk 1853), who insisted upon the personal re- 
sponsibility of the transgressor.—Ps 49 accordingly 
grappled with the problem afresh and offered the 
solution that death at all events brings punishment 
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to the wrong-doer whom continued prosperity has 
made defiant (v.”). Then can none deliver him 
(vv.8), he must leave behind him his ill-gotten 
wealth (νν. 12. 17), and he himself becomes a prey 
to corruption (v.44). The godly man, on the other 
hand, has the sure hope that God will deliver him 
from death (ν. 15, ef. Ps 1010), and he can enjoy his 
prosperity, while the wicked die away (v.)). But, 
seeing that the stroke of death falls in any case at 
last upon the righteous as well, neither could this 
solution of the problem be regarded as satisfactory. 
—Ps 73, in which we can still detect the sears of 
the fierce conflict which faith had to sustain with 
doubt (vv.71%), followed to some extent the same 
path, arguing that the prosperity of the ungodly is 
but fleeting, whereas that of the godly is at last 
permanent (vv.!7-*4- 27), Along with this, it points 
to a solution which, from the Christian standpoint, 
indeed, would be perfectly satisfying, namely, that 
the happiness of the righteous is purely inward, 
and that this, or in other words the blessedness 
produced by the fellowship of the heart with God, 
cannot be torn from them by any suffering of an 
earthly kind (v.**), Ent this solution was inade- 
quate from the standpoint of the OT, for the latter 
demanded outward prosperity for the righteous by 
way of reward, and outward suflering for the 
wicked by way of punishment. Equally unsatis- 
factory as a full answer was the declaration that, 
in the case of the righteous, suffering is chastenine, 
and, as such, an evidence of Divine love (Pr 3%, 
He 12%), intended to warn them against going 
on further in sin (Job 331 17-3)) and, on the 
other hand, purifies them from stains and in this 
way perfects them (He 12%), However correct 
and beautiful all this is, one does not see why in 
that case the ungodly, who surely in any case also 
deserve punisliment, receive none. Again, from 
the OT point of view, the use of such a purifying 
of the godly could not be apprehended; for if, as 
frequently happened, the suflering continued till 
the death of the sutierer, the whole fruit of such 
purification was lost in Sheol, where godly and un- 
godly lead the same dreamy existence (Ps 49}: 15, 
Job 311:19 77-10 1422) Ezk 3238-32), There even the 
righteous have no more hope (Ps 6° 30°, Is 38% 18, 
Job 7% 142-12; cf. esp. W. Schwally, Leben nach 
den, Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israels, 
Giessen, 1892, pp. 59-74). Nor could doubts be 
solved by the expedient of declaring that in the 
last resort all are sinners, that none is good but 
God alone (Job 427-19 144 1514-16 956 Mik 1038), for 
this supplied no answer to the question why it is, 
under tliese circumstances, that the notoriously 
ungodly so often remain unpunished. But, above 
all, these attempts at solving the problem all left 
the main question untouched, how the circumstance 
is to be explained that God does not fulfil His 
solemn promise to reward the righteous and to 
punish the wicked (Dt 28), but almost consistently 
does the opposite. With loud complaints the godly 
addressed to God the bitter question why He looks 
so calmly on this course of things (Jer 19}. 3). and 
a Ixind of despair took possession of them (Jer 2014-18, 
Job 31:12, It appeared as if God were asleep (Ps 
4433, The prosperous transeressor asked mock- 
ingly, ‘Where is now thy God?’ (Ps 423!) and 
triumphantly denied the alleged principle of a 
Divine government of the world (Ps 10% 141 7314), 
(ὁ) The Book of Job.—The finest exhibition of 
the problem of the doctrine of retribution on all its 
sides and in all its depth is afforded by the poem 
of Job. We have here three [or four] speakers, 
who state their case from the standpoint of the 


traditional doctrine ; and also in the speeches of 


their opponent, Job, a large space is devoted toa 
description of the doctrine he combats. The funda- 
mental dogma of the old doctrine of retribution 
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is that all suffering is punishment inflicted by an 
anery God. God turns away offended from man 
(Job 1374 197 238 30”f-); or turns the glance of 
His anger upon him (7 14 16%), meets him as an 
enemy (191: 13%4), smites him with the stroke of 
His hand (137 307)... The storms of trial appear 
like the attack of an adversary (10 16 1012) or 
the threatened onslaught of wild beasts (1016, ef. 
Ps 221-17, Ts 3818). Side by side with this we find 
the figures of the net (Job 19°), the prison (7'* 137), 
darkness (19%), the closed-up way (3% 1985 οὐ al.). 
The sufferings are described at one time as out- 
ward (9°), and again as inward (30°? pains of the 
entrails), Finally, they carry the man off (9!%% 
14'8-*0), ‘This hostile attitude on the part of God 
awakens in the mind of the sufferer the fear of 
further misfortunes (Job 958 104 30"), and there- 
with a feeling of despair and hopelessness (37! 94: 
23/48), so that he prays merely for a brief respite 
(79 107° 14°), or even for death (6°* 7%). — The 
further result of this view of the causes of suffer- 
ing is that the sufferer torments himself continu- 
ally with the question why he has incurred this 
mysterious and, to him, inexplicable anger of God 
(1074 13°38 933-), for it appears to him as if he 
were continually watched by God, who seeks for 
occasions to punish him for possible transgressions 
(739. 13°6t-),—To the sufferer it is peculiarly painful 
that his associates, friend and foe alike, take the 
same view of the cause of his woes. They regard 
him as one thus marked out by God. His enemies 
with malicious joy seize the opportunity to inveigh 
against him (16! 30%); lis slaves and domestics 
refuse him obedience (19+); wife and children 
and friends shrink from him (19862 194); all 
regard him as a reprobate (17°). Whoever should 
doubt this would call the Divine justice in 
question, charge God with unrighteousness and 
untruth, and thus commit the most heinous blas- 
phemy (83 947-12), and he would load himself with 
new and heavier guilt (114 15% 339% 345), The 
whole duty of the sufferer is, accordingly, by 
honest self-examination to discover his offence. 
Such must bea priort assumed, for otherwise there 
would be no suffering, 2.6, no punishment, to 
explain (8"); and, as no one is perfect (417-18 1514-16 
254-25), some kind of guilt will not be difficult to 
discover. [It might be that the offence was 
trifling: in that case it was God’s aim to deter the 
man from something worse, 337%], Hence the 
man who denies his guilt reveals a hardened dis- 
position, which will not confess what is certainly 
there all the same, and which justifies, according 
to tle notions of the time, the heaping of all con- 
ceivable evil charges upon his head (ch. 22).—To 
this doctrine Job objects: in the first place, that 
at all events the sufferer has a right to complain ; 
in 6** that it is harsh when, instead of offering to 
the sufferer comfort in his affliction, people up- 
braid him with the sins they impose upon him 
(v.44), repeat with all kinds of variations the 
familiar theory of the Divine punitive justice and 
apply this to the unfortunate being before them 
(127-4 137 1624 1975), Again, it is an easy matter 
on the ground of pure theory to heap all kinds of 
charges upon a sufferer’s head, charges to which 
the latter can oppose the partly notorious facts of 
his blameless life (ch. 31). No doubt, the omni- 
potence of God makes rebellion on inan’s part 
against the strokes of His hand useless, but this 
does not prove that these sufferings are just (97% 9398. 
1QB-17 15.48.0. 1319-21 1064.) Although it is not to be 
denied that there are terrible instances of Divine 
judgment upon wrong-doers (1929 1316), on the 
other hand experience shows that good and bad 
alike are the victims of God’s stroke (97f- 1973a-), 
and that it goes well with the one and ill with the 
other, without any merit on the part of the one 


or blame on the part of the other (217%), It 
often happens even that wicked men enjoy un- 
disturbed prosperity down to their death (126217-15. 
30-33 241) —On the other hand, no power in the 
world, and no alleged doctrine of Divine Pro- 
vidence, however hallowed by time, can tear from 
the soul of an innocent sufferer the consciousness 
of his innocence, and compel him, in opposition to 
the acquitting voice of conscience, to confess him- 
self guilty (107 1318 16!” 23% 275 31), Such a man 
is entitled to appeal to the better judgment of 
God Himself, which does not agree with the verdict 
which men think to discover in the strokes of mis- 
fortune that have fallen upon the sufferer (107 124 
191:1|. 22f. ] G19-21 173 19%#-), The very assertion that 
there is not a single righteous man shows how 
utterly untenable is the old doctrine of retribu- 
tion, for in that case it is quite incompreliensible 
why it often happens that it is just those who are 
relatively least stained with guilt that are most 
severely punished, whereas gross offenders go free 
(82. 301. 1 3238. 144-17), The negative result of these 
observations is briefly this: What hitherto it has 
been the custom to call the exercise of Divine 
justice in the fortunes of men is nothing more 
than the exercise of Divine omnipotence, whose 
resolutions are without any moral quality. These 
take their place, undistinguished, amongst natural 
occurrences, be these beneficial or destructive, and 
affect all men alike. In like manner, individuals 
are prosperous or the reverse in the affairs of their 
natural life, without regard to whether they are 
good or bad. The gifts of prosperity and the 
blows of adversity, in so far as by these are under- 
stood material well-being or suffering, do not 
depend at all on the moral character of the man, 
and have no relation at all to the moral nature 
(the righteousness) of God. Such is the result of 
an unprejudiced examination of things. The old 
doctrine of Divine retribution is completely shat- 
tered against it. Cf. Goethe’s Faust, 1.— 
Fluch sei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben | 
Und Fluch vor allen der Geduld | 
Geister-Chor: Weh! Weh! 
Du hast sie zerstort, 
Die schone Welt, 
Mit machtiger Faust 5 
Sie sttirzt, sie zerfallt : 
Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen ! 
Wir tragen 
Die Triimmern ins Nichts hintiber, 
Und klagen 
Uber die verlorne Schone. 
Machtiger 
Der Erdensohne, 
Priachtiger 
Baue sie wieder, 
In deinem Busen baue sie aut! 


Over against this the following positive struc- 
ture is reared by one who supplemented the 
poem (cf. ὦ. Siegfried, ‘Job’ in Haupt’s SBOT). 
He insists that, while Nature, especially in her ter- 
rible catastrophes, exhibits merely the working of 
Almighty power whose immensity overwhelms man 
(ch. 26), yet in her positive operatious, in the 
variety of her creatures and their mode of life, 
she reveals an admirable law and order; from 
which it follows that not merely brute force but 
also hidden wisdom interpenetrates and controls 
the life of nature (chs. 38-41). The depths of this 
wisdom are indeed beyond man’s understanding 
(281-77), but the analogy of tlie life of nature leads 
us to postulate a similar order for the moral 
world, although it is not in man’s power to state 
its laws. Man has left to him the essence of all 
wisdom in the practical maxim of life—the fear of 
Jalhiweh and the avoiding of evil (20:8), The theo- 
retical solution of the problem is thus given up in 
the Book of Job. Yet the standpoint of faith and 
of religion is maintained, as in Ec 12"*,—Another 
solution is proposed in the Elihu speeches, but it 
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is opposed to the whole tendency of the poem. 
These speeches trace the sufferings of the righteous 
to an aim on God’s part to purify them morally, 
and to keep them from sin (33'-?7-*0 36), The 
object of suffering, that is to say, is here a pada- 
gooic one. 

(c) Ecclesiastes.—A complete breach with the 
position of Jewish orthodoxy was reached in the 
‘Grundsehrift’ of this book (Q!; ef. C. Siegfried 
in Nowack’s Hdkom. z. AT, ‘ Prediger und Hohes- 


lied,’ Géttingen, 1898), embracing the following 
passages ; [3-212 140-844 31-10. 12. 15f. 18-21 41-4. 6-8. 13-16 δῖ. 


12-16 6.1.1 710-.4. 16. 26-28 8.90. 14, 161. gi. δέ. 10°°7 (ef. l.c. 


p. 0}. We find here a pessimist philosophy 
radically divorced from Judaism and influenced 
mainly by Stoicism (cf. 7.c. pp. 6-10). The book 
was glossed by an Epicurean Sadducee (Q?), to 
whom belong 922 517-19 714. 16 815 gi 7-10. 12 1019 1] 7-8- 
9. 10 191b-7a (7.¢, p. 10 f.); further, by a hakham (3), 
who defends Wisdom against its disparagement by 
Q}, and to whom are attributed 9238. 144 45 68. % 7116 29 
81 918-18 11-3. 1215 (0.06. p. 11); and, most notably, 
by a Jewish hdsid (Q‘; Uc. p. 11f.), who corrected 
the anti-Jewish views of Q!. To his hand we owe 
the passages : D2db- 262, 311. 13f. 17 411 51. 3-5. 6b ἔς 610-21 
713. 17. 23°25, 29 Q2-8. 11-13 gi 115: 8b. Sb 1921. 7D. On the 
other hand, scattered interpolations (8 ; 1.6. p. 12), 
in the spirit of the old gnomic Wisdom, contain 
exhortations to a prudent conduct of life: 4°) 
52 6a, 8. 11 Jia. 5. Ga. 7-10. 18, 20-22 QI 103: 8-11. 16-18 111-4. 6, 
A. redactor (R!) put together 15-197. and supplied 
this whole with the closing formula 12°. Then came 
articular additions: first epilogue 12°*, which in- 
orms the reader as to the personality of Qoheleth 
and removes the mask of king Solomon; second 
epilogue 12+, which assumes an opposite attitude, 
one opposed to this Wisdom literature; and 12%, 
the work of a final redactor (R*), who from the 
Pharisaic standpoint alludes to a final future judg- 
ment, a doctrine with which Q* (3/7 11°) is not yet 
acquainted (¢.¢. p. 12). 

In the genuine parts of the poem the theme ‘All 
is vanity’ is treated by Q! in a series of parallel 
argunients. In the first of these it is established 
that all that happens on earth exhibits an iron law 
of cycle, in which certain passing phenomena re- 
gularly recur (174). All man’s efforts to discover 
a reasonable ground for this arrangement come to 
nought (νν. 15:18. Qoheleth assures us that he has 
tried all kinds of expedients to banish the pessi- 
mistic disposition produced by the above observa- 
tion; he has revelled in every species of enjoyment; 
he has given himself to the most laborious inven- 
tions. But all in vain (211, The attempt to find 
consolation in the pursuit of Wisdom (212 140. 15f.) 
has likewise been a complete failure, so that he has 
ended in blank despair (vv.!"-*4),— The second 
argument on the theme of 1° shows how the con- 
traries, which characterize all that happens on 
earth, prove all labour on man’s part to be vain. 
Birth is followed by death, planting by rooting up, 
ete. (31°). This law of nature, which always de- 
stroys again what it has made (vv.!% 12. 15), shows 
that there is no moral principle in the ordering of 
the world. Consequently there can be none in the 
case of men either, for, as their existence is not 
essentially diflerent from that of the beast, no 
more can their fate be different (316. 181), Special 
arrangements for the good of man are impossible 
in the plan of the universe.—The third argument 
(chs. 4. 5) isalready interrupted by a number of in- 
terpolations. But the hand of Q! may still be 
recognized in 41:2 68-18-16 591. 12-16 jn the complaint 
about human suffering, from which there is no 
escape, and wlich is yet so useless, and about the 
restless and yet fruitless labours of men. Isolated 
fragments of the following chapters (Siegfried, /.c. 
p. 22) contain complaints of similar experiences, 


and wage a special conflict with the Deuteronomic 
doctrine of retribution. Laws of nature, according 
to Q}, not moral laws, rule everything. There is 
no Divine government of the world. This is proved 
by the world’s course. Man’s lot is a continual 
vain struggle. Pleasures cannot compensate him 
for this, for they rest upon an illusion. Nor does 
Wisdom bring any real satisfaction, for the pursuit 
of her is fruitless.— Amongst the glossators, Q? 
occupies a purely Epicurean standpoint. Eating 
and drinking and other sensual indulgences he 
considers of very real value, and counsels partici- 
pating in these before the coming of old age when 
the capacity for enjoying them ceases. Labour, 
again, is, according to him, not without result, for 
by it man gains something which procures enjoy- 
ment. Hence man is to note the good days and 
accommodate himself tothe evil ones.—The gloss- 
ator, the hakham Q3, as was already remarked, 
defends Wisdom against the disparagement of its 
value by Q1.— The Pharisee ΩΓ maintains the 
positions of Judaism against Q}, namely the Divine 
causality in the creation and government of the 
world: the Divine justice, which calls even the 
exalted to account and protects the law-abiding ; 
the view of premature death, which overtakes the 
wicked, whereas it is escaped by the godly (Sieg- 
fried, /.c. Ὁ. 11 f.). 

5. The Wisdom teaching in the Apocrypha.—in 
the apocryphal literature the Wisdom teaching 
received abundant attention. (a) Strach. — The 
standpoint of the sayings of Ben Sira has points 


of contact with that of Q* just described. His 
‘Wisdom’ is out and out Jewish-religious. ‘ All 


wisdom is from the Lord, and is with him for ever’ 
(11); hence it is unfathomable in its nature, for 
God alone comprehends it (v.‘). God created it 
(v.’), and poured it out on all His works, but in 
a special manner upon the godly (v.!°), who re- 
cognize that the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom (vy.!**°), From this source tlow all 
ethical rules, which are specialized in rich variety, 
a course which gives the author occasion for a 
nuniber of separate expositions (17!-16"). Once 
more he turns to the contemplation of the nature 
of wisdom in 24!-30%, a section which opens with 
a call to Wisdom to raise a hymn in praise of her- 
self, to which she responds in 9451 She glorifies 
herself as having proceeded out of the mouth of 
the Highest, and relates how at the Creation she 
lay upon the eartli like a mist (cf. Gn 1? 2°), Then 
she took her seat upon a pillar of cloud (cf. Ex 14!) 
and spread her flight through the heights of heaven. 
But she likewise walked through the deptlis of the 
abyss. Sea and dry land have been taken possession 
of by her, and she has sought a dwelling-place 
among all nations. But ‘the Creator of all things’ 
commanded her: ‘In Jacob take up thy dwelling.’ 
Then she received her place in Zion, and flourished 
there like a fine tree. And so she calls all who 
long for Wisdom to come and enjoy her fruits. 
But Wisdom has found its fullest expression in the 
Book of the Law (24"3"?°), whose full stream is com- 
pared with that of the four rivers of Paradise. 
With Sirach thus as in Pr 8 (see above, p. 925+) 
Wisdom is not God’s intermediary in the creation 
of the world, but has to do only with men. She 
seeks a dwelling-place with them upon the already 
created earth, and finds it in Isracl, partly in the 
Temple worship (24!), partly in the Book of the 
Law (24°), 

(ὁ) Baruch,—In this book Wisdom appears simply 
as attached to the book of the commands of God 
(ch. 4): Israel’s misfortunes, which came upon her 
with the Exile, are due solely to her having for- 
saken these commandments of life (3°™; cf. Ryssel 
in Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. d. AT, i. 230- 
475). 
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(c) 4 Maccnbees.—Here the Jewish philosopher of 
religion starts with the principle that the natural 
reason (ὁ νοῦς) of nan 1s intended to rule the 
passions (τὰ πάθη). This is accomplished when the 
νοῦς chooses a life in Wisdom and thus becomes 
λογισμός. Only thus.can it arrive at the σοφία, which 
consists in possession of a knowledge of things 
Divine and human and of their causes (σοφία δὴ 
τοίνυν ἐστὶν γνῶσις θείων καὶ ἀνθρωπίνων πραγμάτων 
καὶ τῶν τούτων αἰτίων, 118, But the Wisdom tliat 
is recognized must also be desired, the λογισμός 
must be εὐσεβὴς λογισμός, thought determining 
itself to a virtuous life. The best aid to the 
leading of such a life is the ancestral Law, which 
teaches us Divine and human things in the 
worthiest and most suitable manner (ἡ τοῦ νόμον 
παιδεία, δι᾿ ἧς τὰ θεῖα σεμνῶς καὶ τὰ ἀνθρώπινα συμῴε- 
ρόντως μανθάνομεν, 117. By the help of the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish Law a man will be best able 
to check perturbations of spirit, for from it we 
derive trust in God, and the conviction that the 
enduring of any suffering for virtue’s sake brings 
blessedness. True philosophy thus coincides with 
εὐσέβεια, and is of value simply as laying a scientific 
foundation for Judaism (ef. J. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift tiber die Herr- 
schaft der Vernunft, Breslau, 1869; A. Deissmann, 
‘Das sovenannte vierte Buch der Maccabier’ in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. d. AT, ui. 177; 
and, in general, Farrar in Speaker's Apocrypha, 
415>-420*; and art. MACCABEES in vol. iil. p. 194). 

In this intellectual movement which defended 
the Jewish religion with the weapons of Greek 
philosophy, and embellished it with the grace 
acquired from Greek education, the Book oF 
Wispom took its place as an important factor. 
See the following article. C. SIEGFRIED. 


WISDOM, BOOK OF.—1. TiTL4t.—The title σοφία 
Σαλωμῶνος rests upon the circumstance that the 
book in several passages, particularly chs. 7-9 (cf. 
esp. 971.) claims to be the words of king Solomon, 
who passed in general for the patron of didactic 
composition, as David did of lyric. In like manner 
the canonical Book of Proverbs received the title 
‘Proverbs of Solomon’ (πο *be’n), although in 30, 
911 other composers of oracles are also introduced 
as authors. Of Solomon’s kingly wisdom we hear 
in 1 1 374, In Sir 47% 180*1% he is celebrated as 
one who filled the earth with dark sayings, songs, 
parables, and apoplithegms, as well as with inter- 
pretations which evoked the admiration of all 
lands. Also in Qoheleth he is regarded as the real 
founder of the schools of wisdom (Ec 1135), and even 
the sayings of this book are in a way attributed to 
him as their legendary author (see Siegfried, Pre- 
digcr, p. 1f.). The author of the Book of Wisdom 
appears to have been moved by a definite polemical 
aim in opposition to the Book of Qoheleth, when 
he chose Solomon as the representative of his views. 
In 119-950 he assails with remarkable vehemence 
the opinions of unorthodox Jews, who incline partly 
to Stoicism, partly to Epicureanism. These opinions 
correspond exactly to those put forward in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. He reproaches these men 
with their pessimism, in which they in a manner 
‘called death unto them by their hands and their 
words’ (Wis 15), consumed thenselves with longing 
after this friend, and made a covenant with him 
(vb.). According to their perverted judgment, life 
is short and sorrowful (2; ef, Ec 613 9531. 310 418), 
Man has no remedy against death, and none cau 
release from Hades (2!°; ef. Kautzsch, Apokr. i. 
482), The breath of our nostrils (ef. Gn 2") is but 
as a smoke that ascendeth ; thought (ὁ λόγος) is a 
spark kindled by the beating of the heart [the 
ancients had no idea of the functions of the brain], 
and, when this is extinguished, the body is turned 
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into ashes, and the animating breath is dissipated 
in the air. Then even the recollection of us fades 
quickly (2**; cf. Ee 216 95>), Our life is like the 
passing of a shadow (2°; cf. Ee 6193, Hence from 
these circles of thought comes the Epicurean call 
to enjoy the good things of this life as long as they 
are within our reach.—Further, there are expres- 
sions here and there in Wisdom which recall the 
late Hebraisms peculiar to Ecclesiastes: ¢.g. μερίς, 
Wis 2%=pbn of Ec 2! 335 in the sense of ‘fruit of 
toil,’ ‘reward’; καταδυναστεύειν, Wis 219, cf. 2 pvy 
Ec 41, 3 οὖν 89 (ef. Farrar, Apocr. i. 404%), To this 
unbelieving Solomon our author opposesa genuinely 
Jewish, pious, orthodox Solomon.—That the words 
of the book are those of the historical king Solo- 
nion, our author does not mean to assert, nor could 
the readers of his time have supposed this to be 
the case. The Muratorian canon pronounces the 
Book of Wisdom to be ‘a work composed in his 
honour by friends of Solomon’ (οὗ amicis Salomonis 
in honorem ipsvus scripta) ; Clement of Alexandria, 
it is true, cites sayings from our book as words of 
Solomon, but also as those of σοφία; Origen and 
Cyprian use the book as canonical, but Origen 
is doubtful of its authenticity (ἡ ἐπιγεγραμμένη 
Σολομῶντος σοφία, adv. Cels. v. 29). Jerome and 
Augustine give up the Solomonic authorship (see 
Schiirer, G/JV? tii. 381 f.). 

τ, LANGUAGE.—D. 8. Margoliouth attempted 
(JAS, Apr. 1890, pp. 263-297) to prove a Heb. 
original for the Book of Wisdom.* But, in spite 
of certain phenomena which at first sight favour 
this theory, J. Freudenthal (JQ, July 1891, pp. 
722-753) las conclusively slhiown that both the 
speech and the form of thought in our book plainly 
point to a Greek original. Hebraizing expressions 
are employed by the author because he found 
these in the LXX, and because he was himself a 
Jew (cf. Farrar, 404°, 405°; Grimm, Apokr. 6 
Lieferung, pp. 5, 8); but these expressions do not 
justify the conclusion that the work was originally 
composed in Hebrew.—The Greek of the book is 
indeed not always correct. Our author at times 
gives words a meaning which is not usual in 
classical literature (cf. Farrar, 405), To this 
category belong expressions which are particularly 
characteristic of the Platonic or the Stoic philo- 
sophy (Farrar, 407*; Grimm, 19); compound adjec- 
tives, which appear to be in part of the author’s 
own coining (Farrar, d.c.; for similar phenomena, in 
Philo see Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 1874, 
pp. 46f., 135). The author shows himself to be 
also well read in Greek poetry (Farrar, 405°, 406+ ; 
Grimm, 7); he imitates Greek figures of speech 
(according to Farrar, 405>, 406*, and Grimm, /.c.), 
although not always with success (Iarrar, 4067). 
Regarding the influence which the Greek of the 
Book of Wisdom exercised upon the NT, cf. Farrar, 
p- 408. Our author reveals also an acquaintance 
with Greek culture, art, and science ; in particular, 
he displays a knowledge of astronomy and natural 
history (ef. 7!7-?°), makes reflexions on the origin 
of idolatry (131-9 14:51. 1554-), etc. Towards the end 
of his book his creative power gets exhausted, and 
he begins to repeat himself (11%, cf. chs. 16-19). 
His language, too, degenerates into rhetorical 
bombast. 

iii, GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE Boox.—In 
spite of our author’s familiarity with Greek culture, 
and the profundity of his studies, especially in the 
Platonic and the Stoic philosophy, which may be 
detected both in his language (Farrar, 407*) and 

| his world of ideas (Grimm, 19 f.), he was far froin 
feeling, like Josephus and Philo, hampered by his 
Jewish faith, and far from seeking, like the former, 
to embellish it with Hellenizing graces, or, like 


* His treatment of this book in the Hapositor (Feb.-March 
1900) can hardly be taken seriously. 
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the latter, to make it more acceptable to the 
educated classes by allegorizing explanations. 
Besides, he felt himself, as a worshipper of the 
true God, too far raised above all idolaters (131° 
143!) for this, and too much embittered against 
those of his countrymen who had allowed them- 
selves to be turned by Greek philosophy away 
from their ancestral religion to free-thought and 
immorality (1'°2™). His Jewish temper shows 
itself even in the outward form of his work, to 
which hestrove with all diligence to give a genuine 
biblical colouring. We have seen already (p. 928°) 
how closely he attached himself to the LAX and 
its Hebraisms. Although he is capable of imitat- 
ing the artistic periodic structure of the Greeks 
(cf, 1277 1318. 11-15) he prefers as a rule the simple 
Hebrew fashion of clauses connected without par- 
ticles (cf. Grimm, p. 13). He seeks also, at least 
in the greater part of 1-12", by imitating the 
Heb. parallelism, to make his book approximate 
as closely as possible to his model, the Book of 
Proverbs. 

iv. THE AIM OF THE Boox.—The author’s zeal 
for the Jewish religion, and his orthodoxy, are 
still more evident in the aim of the Book: of 
Wisdom. The Judaism of his time and environ- 
ment found itself sorely pressed both from with- 
out and from within, and this in proportion to 
its faithfulness (910. 12-29), It was weakened (31°!2 
4'4>-20) by internal dissensions and by apostasy, 
particularly, it would appear, on the part of the 
wealthy and influential classes (5°). In addition, 
it was continually threatened by the spiritual force 
of Greek culture and philosophy (918), In face of 
these dangers, the author seeks to provide a sure 
hold for the professors of the Jewish faith. It is 
quite intelligible that, face to face with these 
Hellenized Jews who ‘sought after wisdom’ (1 Co 
122), he felt himself moved to proclaim the Jewish 
religion as the true Wisdom, and to make the 
notion of σοφία the centre of his discourse. The 
choice of this notion was specially happy, because 
within its sweep could be brought all that the 
Greek philosophy contained of truth and all that 
the OT taught about Hokhma. We find, accord- 
ingly, that the author drew from all these sources. 
Platonic is his doctrine of amorphous matter (1117), 
of the central ideas (13! ὁ ὦν), of the pre-existence 
of the soul (813), of the body as hindering eleva- 
tion to the divine (9!5; in the expressions βαρύνει, 
βρίθει, and γεῶδες there are points of contact with 
Plato’s Phedo, 87°); he Platonizes also m his 
doctrine of the four cardinal virtues (87), Stoic 
is his conception of Wisdom as the all-pervading 

ower (722-24), On the other hand, his doctrine of 

isdom as an attribute of God is based wholly 
upon Pr 8. 9. He thinks of Wisdom as immanent 
in God, as something belonging to the Divine 
essence (735), but, on the other hand, also as some- 
thing independent, existing side by side with God 
(723 8? 94, cf. Pr 8°), so that he frequently personifies 
Wisdom (16 8° 10#-), In one point, however, his 
conception differs from that of Proverbs. While, 
according to Pr 8763, at the creating of the things 
in heaven and earth God alone was active, and 
Wisdom was simply an onlooker (v.*, ef. above, 
p- 925"), in the Book of Wisdom (8*») she is αἱρετὴς 
τῶν ἔργων αὐτοῦ (sc. τοῦ θεοῦ), and makes a selection 
among God’s works, 7.e. she determines which of 
the works whose idea God has formed are to be 
actually carried out (Grimm). She is an emana- 
tion from God (7%), therefore free from all stains, 
and she pervades all things (17 7*4), without being 
in any way infected with the imperfections inherent 
in them: because she is ‘more mobile than any 
motion,’ it is impossible for any of the impurities 
which belong to things to attach to her.—On the 
relation of the Wisdom of Solomon to Philo οἵ, 
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Menzel, De Grecis in libris nonp et σοφία vestigiis, 
1858, p. 66; Ed. Konig, Eind. in d. AT, Bonn, 1893, 
p. 489; Soulier, La doctrine du logos chez Phiilon, 
1876, p. 162f.—But, as in Pr 831: 91", the special 
object of interest to Wisdom is man (Wis 7% 4), 
Penetrating into the human understanding, she 
gives birth to all varieties of theoretical know- 
ledge (8* 8), particularly in the realm of theology, 
because she is initiated into the knowledge of God 
(8). She communicates the inspiration of the 
prophets (88 917), but also the knowledge of earthly 
things in the sphere of history (8580), astronomy, 
chronology, natural science (7!7?!), art (718; ci. 
Ezk 18°). But in the practical sphere as well 
Wisdom is the best counsellor of man, for from 
her comes all morality and virtue (1! 7% 87; cf. 
Pr 83. 18-20. 31-36), See, further, Farrar, p. 420. 

v. CONTENTS OF THE ΠΟΟΚ. --- (ἃ) The first 
section (chs. 1-5) describes the conflict which the 
Divine Wisdom has constantly to carry on with 
the godless wisdom of the world, and the victory 
to which she leads those who surrender themselves 
to her. In the first place (ch. 1) the author 
addresses himself apparently, in quite a general 
exhortation, to all rulers and authorities in the 
world. But asin what follows he deals not with 
public conditions or the duties of rulers, but with 
purely inward physico-ethical developments, it is 
natural to suppose that he has in view not heathen 
rulers, but powerful and influential personages in 
his Jewish environment, who, as is evident from 
116 οἵδ. had apostatized from their religion and 
attached themselves to the heathen Government. 
How high in those days such men might some- 
times rise may be seen from the case of the Jewish 
noble Tiberius Alexander, who a little later was 
nominated Imperial administrator (alabarch) of 
the whole of the so-called Arabian side of the Nile 
(Schirer, GJ Κ᾽ iii. 490). It was only such rulers, 
of Jewish descent, that our author could hope to 
reach with his words; he could scarcely expect to 
be read by heathen ones, The description con- 
tained in 1'6-2” suits, moreover, only such apostate 
powerful Jews. Greek philosophy, particularly 
Epicureanism, had estranged them from their 
religion (2!*), and the practical consequences of 
the new frivolous view of life had speedily shown 
themselves in abandonment to sensualism and im- 
morality (2°), To these men their fellow-country- 
men wlio remained true to their religion were a 
genuine stone of stumbling. The life of the latter, 
with its piety and fidelity to the Law, caused 
them secret shame, and was a constant prick to 
their conscience. This drove them to hatred and 
bitter persecution of the ‘righteous’ (219-29 The 
author now faces these apostates like a prophet of 
rebuke, and exposes the vanity of their whole 
conduct in the passage 231-653. Wholly ensnared 
by earthly things, they have no idea that man, 
formed after the image of God, has an eternal 
destiny (27!-), whose form is only decided in the 
world beyond (37 ἐν καιρῷ ἐπισκοπῆς ‘on the day of 
visitation’; v.! ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτων, ἐν ἡμέρᾳ διαγνώσεως 5 
v.8> ‘at the final decision’ [the statement varies, 
it is true, in regard to some points: in 4": it is a 
judgment carried out in the next world after 
death, in 5'*3 it is one that takes place in this 
world in eschatological times]). Then shall it be 
manifested whose life was the truly profitable one. 
The ungodly, z.e. those Jews who have despised 
the Law (3! 4539 5’), with their whole brood, are 
exposed in their nothingness (310-12 16-19 43-6. 18-20), 
They themselves shall confess their mistake with 
bitter but vain repentance (5%). The righteous, 
on the other hand, who kept by the Law, shall 
reap the fruit of their strivings (313-15 41f 55. 151. 
and shall pronounce judgment on the ungodly (4'* 
514), The author incidentally controverts the old 
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Jewish doctrine that premature death is a sign of 
impiety (Ps 55% 1024), holding that it is so only in 
the case of the wicked (3%), but not in that of the 
righteous, whose sufferings are meant simply to 
try them, and whose death is a rapture to perfect 
bliss (31-9 47-37 55 15f.), 

(6) The second section (chs. 6-9) sets forth the 
great advantages of Wisdom. The author here 
attaches his words in the first instance to the 
exhortation of 1115 to rulers, on whom he urges 
(a) in 6'" that they in particular are bound in 
quite a special way to seek after Wisdom, and 
that they will be held specially responsible if they 
have ruled without it. Such conduct is all the 
more culpable, seeing that (8) Wisdom is so easily 
accessible and so ready to meet those that seek 
her, G'-*, This is followed by (7) 7!-81, a descrip- 
tion which Solomon from his own experience gives 
of the nature of Wisdom; and (δ) 877 an account 
by the same king of how he came to attach him- 
self to Wisdom as a life companion ; and the whole 
closes with (ε) 9!- Solomon’s prayer for Wisdom, 

(c) The third section (10'-19*) recounts, finally, 
the wonders wrought by Wisdom in the history of 
Israel; (a) in the period from Adam to Moses, 
specially down to the passage of the Red Sea, 10!~ 
111. (8) during the wilderness wanderings, 11?- 
127, This is followed by some general observa- 
tions (γ) on the folly of the Wisdom - forsaken 
heathen, who have given themselves over to the 
worship of natural forces and images of gods, as 
contrasted with the Israelites who obey Wisdom, 
chs. 13-15; and (δ) on the remarkable providences 
of God, whereby the animal-worshipping Egyptians 
were punished by means of the very same animals 
which brought deliverance to the Israelites; in 
which connexion other instances of contrast be- 
tween the lot of the Egyptians and the Israelites 
are also insisted upon. 

vi. PROGRESS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RE- 
LIGIOUS DOCTRINE IN THE Book oF WIsDOM.— 
(a) In the doctrine of God the central point in the 
religious system of this book is the thought that 
the Divine essence is ove. Whereas the canonical 
OT regarded Jahweh by preference as the Lord of 
His creaturcs, who, according to His pleasure, 
called these into being by His breath, at who by 
withdrawing that breath causes them to perish 
(Ps 1042 80) in the Book of Wisdom Jahweh is full 
of love to all His creatures, and upholds and spares 
them because He has pleasure in all that lives. 
Even the wicked, to whom He gives every oppor- 
tunity to repent (τόπον μετανοίας, 1210, cf. He 121"), 
God seeks to spare as long as possible. Alongside 
of this the author’s inclination towards Jewish par- 
ticularistic notions shows itself. God is Father 
only in relation to the Jews, to the heathen He is 
Ruler. Sufferings are to the former fatherly chas- 
tisement and have an educative value; in the case 
of the latter they are an expression of anger and 
a sign of judgment (119-19), 

(6) In his anthropology the author insists pre- 
eminently upon individual immortality. Of this 
the canonical OT knew nothing, its point of 
interest lying merely in the continuance of the 
people of Israel and the consummating of the king- 
dom of God amongst them. But the Book of 
‘Wisdom recognizes that man, t.e. the individual, 
was created for incorruption (2% 619 121); in par- 
ticular, the righteous live for ever (51); the know- 
ledge of the power of God is the root of im- 
mortality (15°). It is true that the conception of 
immortality vacillates between that of a continued 


personal existence and that of a survival in the/| from both these quarters. 


memory of posterity (8), or even between the 


first conception and that of the ideal community | 


On the other hand, a future judgment for the 
wicked is presupposed in 430, following up the OT 
conception of a mockery of the dead in Sheol (4:9, 
ef. Is 14:08.) See, further, Farrar, p. 409. 

(c) In the soteriology of the book, the late pro- 
phetic expectation of a personal Messiah, the 
Servant of the Lord, recedes. The author knows 
Him neither as vicarious sufferer nor as deliverer of 
His people. The Messianic glory consists in the 
establishment of a kingdom of Jahweh which shall 
rule over the heathen (3°); the righteous exercise 
personally this sway upon earth (5185), as happened 
formerly with Solomon by God’s command (815). 
On the attitude of the rest of the Apocryphal 
books to this question cf. Farrar, 4105, esp. note 3. 
—Our author maintains rigidly the Jewish doc- 
trine of retribution (δι ὧν τις ἁμαρτάνει διὰ τούτων 
κολάζεται, 111. But his method of expounding 
this dogma is new. He seeks to show that even 
the form of punishment corresponds exactly to 
the sin committed. The Egyptians worshipped 
animals, therefore they were also punished by 
means of animals, nay the very animals which 
they adored (117° 1518 161), They sinned in con- 
nexion with water by casting the newly-born 
children of the Hebrews into the Nile (115), there- 
fore they were also punished by means of blood- 
red water (70.). 

vil. INTEGRITY OF THE Book. — The work is 
evidently the well-arranged product of a single 
author. On now defunct hypotheses, which found 
in it the work of a number of different hands, 
see Grimm, pp. 9-15, and Farrar, p. 4165, Its in- 
tegrity, too, may in general be admitted (Grimm, 
15f.). Only the conelusion (19!) gives the im- 
pression of abruptness. Although in general the 
author’s intention is successfully carried out in 
depicting the wonderful guidance of Israel by 
Wisdom from the Exodus onwards (Grimm), yet 
the theme started in v.¥ appears to require some- 
what fuller treatment between v.*! and v.?, so 
that the traditional text is here defective. 

viii. AUTHORSHIP.—As to the personality of the 
author various suggestions have been offered. The 
book has been attributed to Solomon by Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. vi. 120ff.), Tertullian, Hippolytus 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 66), e¢ ad.; to Philo by Jerome, 
Luther, Joh. Gerhard, e¢ ad. For these and other 
conjectures see Grimm, pp. 16-26; Farrar, 412-415. 
In view of their untenable character, we consider 
that we may dispense with a closer examination of 
them. The probabilities are in favour of an 
Egyptian Jew who had received a Greek educa- 
tion but had remained true to the Law. His 
description of Epicureanism, to which many Jews 
had apostatized (2'*), appears to have been derived 
partly from Qoheleth. Yor his further acquaint- 
ance with the works of Greek philosophers see 
above, p. 928%. The beauty of the works of Greek 
plastic art found him as unimpressionable as St. 
Paul (Ac 1715). Sculptors and painters are to him 
lovers of evil, and their work is unprofitable 
(154%): works of sculpture are to him nothing 
but idols (141%), He has Euhemeristic notions of 
the motives that led to the making of them (141**). 
That he was not a Palestinian but an Alexandrian 
Jew, is shown by his allusions to the Egyptian 
animal-worship (15! 161%). Greek images of 
the gods (15**) might then be seen even In 
Egyptian cities. In favour of the view that the 
author lived in Alexandria, is the circumstance 
that both a Greek and a Jewish population were 
settled there, and that his culture was derived 


ix. DATE.—For the date of the Book of Wisdom, 
the terminus a quo is the Greek translation of the 


of life with Wisdom (817), which the righteous | Bible (6. 250 B.c.), the terminus ad quem the un- 


enjoy even here during their earthly existence. 


questionable acquaintance of St. Paul with the 
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book (cf. Grafe, ‘Das Verhaltniss der paulin. 
Schriften zur Sap. Salom.’ in Theol. Abhandlungen 
C. v. Weizsdcker zu 4. 70 Geburtstage gewidmet, 
Freiburg, 1892, Ὁ. 251ff., where in particular the 
author establishes St. Paul’s dependence upon the 
book in regard to the doctrine of predestination, 
the condemnation of the heathen, and the con- 
ception of the relation of soul and body). Resem- 
blanees to the book or influences from the same 
quarter are discoverable also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (cf. He with Wis 775, He 4” with Wis 
7% ete.). The most recent attempts to fix the 
date vary up and down between 150 B.c. and 
40 A.D. (cf. Farrar, 420°-4223). The position which 
the author assumes in the development of Alex- 
andrianism prior to Philo (οἱ. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alex, 22-24) is in favour of placing him between 
B.c. 100 and 50. Kuenen (Aist.-crit. Onderzoek, 
§ 105"), it is true, will have it that the book was 
not composed till the time of Gaius Caligula. 

x, TEXT.—The Text is best preserved in cod. 
Vaticanus (B); it is very good also in cod. 


Sinaiticus (δ or 5), as well as in the fragmenis 


of cod. Ephremi rescriptus (C); it is less satis- 
factory in cod. Alexandrinus (A) and, with the 
exception of the excellent cod. 68, in 10 cursives. 
Swete (OT in Greek, vol. it, Camb. 1891, 2nd ed. 
1897, pp. 604-643) uses B in general as the basis of 
his text, but gives in footnotes all the variants of 
x (5), A, and C. O. F. Fritzsche in his Libri 
apocryphi V.T. greece, Lipsiz, 1871, gives not only 
the variants of the above MSS but also those of 
cod. Venetus (HP 23), etc., as well as those de- 
rived from the cursives and the Versions. W. J. 
Deane (The Book of Wisdom, Oxford, 1881) agrees 
almost entirely with Fritzsche. Noteworthy 
emendations are to be found in Grimm ap. 
Fritzsche, in Grimm, ‘gf. exeget. Hdb. zu den 
Apokr. 6 Lieferung (Lpzg. 1860), and in F. W. 
Farrar in ‘Speaker’s Com.’ Apocrypha, 1. (London, 
1888) 403-534, as well as in H. Bois, Hssai sur 
les origines de la philosophie judéo - alexandrine 
(Toulouse, 1890), p. 378 ff. 

xi, VERSIONS. — Of the Versions, the Vetus 
Latinus of Jerome was taken over unaltered into 
the Vulgate, in the Books of Sirach and Wisdom. 
The Latin text of the two Wisdoms from the cod. 
Anmiatinus was critically edited for the Wisdom 
of Solomon by de Lagarde in Jfitteilungen, bd. 
i. 243-284.—Of the Syriac Versions, the Peshitta 
recension was published in de Lagarde’s Libri 
apoc. V.T, Syriace, Lips. 1861 ; another recension 
in Ceriani’s edition of the cod. Ambros. ,sec. vi. 
(Milan, 1876 ff.); ef. Nestle in Urteat u. Ubersetz- 
ungen der Bibel (a reprint of the art. in PLE*), 
p. 230; Ryssel in Kautzsch’s Apokr. und Pseud- 
epigr. d. AT, i. 250-254.—On the Armenian literal 
Version, the so-called Mechitar Bible, Venice, 
1805, cf. Nestle, d.c. pp. 155-157; also PRE? iii, 
79 on the special editions of the Wisdom of 
Solomon, from 1824 to 1854.—For recent English 
translations by Deane and Farrar see above.—The 
most recent German translation is that of C. Sieg- 
fried in Kautzsch’s Apokr. und Pseudepigr. d. 
AT, i. 476-507, with Introduction and _ short 
exegetical notes. J. K. Zenner arranged the first 
section of the book (1+-6") in strophes and in 
verses of from 2 to 3 strophes, and published this 
in a German translation, with short explanatory 
notes in the Ztschr. fiir kath. Theol, xxii. [1898] 
pp. 417-429. In an Appendix he adds Kgyptian 
parallels to ch. 2 from Erman’s translation (p. 
430 f.). 


LrrerArur#.—For references see Grimm, Buch der Weisheit 
(ci. Kgf. exeget. ub. zu den Apokr. d. AT), pp. 45, 46, and 


Farrar, Zc. pp. 422-423. See also W. J. Deane, The Book of | 


Wisdom, Oxford, 1881, pp. 42, 43; Zockler, Apokryphen, 1891, 
pp. 360, 361; Schurer in PRH3 i, 652, and G/JV8 in. 383 ff.5 


Ph. Thielmann, Bericht tiber das og hog oie handsehriftliche 
Material zu einer kritischen Ausgabe der latein. Ubersetzungen 
bibl. Bucher ἃ, AT’, Munich, 1900, pp. 207-214. The last- 
named author has either personally or through others collated 
30 MSS. Of these, 27 are complete, while the other 3 contain 
fragments of the Book of Wisdom. They belong to the 8th-10th 
centuries, and include Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, pre-Carlovingian 
French, South German, Swiss, Italian texts, as well as the 
Bibles of Theodulf and Alcuin. In addition, he deals with 
excerpts from 88 MSS. This had been preceded by Thielmann’s 
studies, ‘tber den character der latein. Ubersetzung der 
Weisheit Salomonis,’ etc., in Arehiv fiir latein. Lexicoyraphie 
und Grammatik, vili. (1893) 235-297, 501-561, ix. (1894) 247-284. 
According to Thielmann, the unity of the Latin text of Wisdom 
can be established; see, further, Schiirer in 7hLEZ, 1900, 
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WIST, WIT, WOT, WITTY.—The parts of the 
verb ‘to wit’ (Anglo-Sax. witan, Middle Eng. 
witen, ‘to know’) were: Pres. tense ‘I wot,’ 
‘thou wotest,’ ‘he wot’ or ‘woteth’; plu. ‘we 
witen’; past tense ‘wiste’; past ptcp. ‘wist’; 
infin, ‘ to wit.’ 


Examples: 7 wot—Maundeville, Travels, 72, ‘I wot never, but 
God knoweth’; Knox, Hist. 67, ‘I wot, and know surely by 
the Word of God’; Jn 1142 Tind. ‘I wot that thou hearest me 
all wayes’ (where the tense should be past, ἤδειν, Wye. ‘I wiste,’ 
Cran. and AV ‘I knew,’ Rhem. ‘I did know’). Thou wotest—- 
Jn 137 Tind. ‘What I do, thou wotest not now, but thou shalt 
knowe herafter.’ He wot or woteth—Tindale, Hapos. 60, ‘He 
that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, 
and woteth not whither he goeth.’ We, ye, they witen (and 
later, as in AV, wot}—Piers Plowman, ii. 74— 


*Witen all and witnessen that wonen here on earth 
That Meed is ymarried more for her richesse 
Than for holiness or hendeness, or for high kind: 
Falseness is fain of her, for he wot her rich.’ 


Wyclif uses ‘they wyteth,’ Works, iii. 107, ‘ Fader, forreve hem 
this gylt, for they wyteth nought what they dooth.’ Past 
tense, wiste—Jn 1323 Wyc. ‘Noon of hem that sgaten at the 
mete wiste wherto he saide to hym’; Tindale has ‘wyst,’ Dt 
346 *No man wyst of his sepulchre unto this daye.’ Past ptep. 
wist—Mt 127 Tind. ‘ Wherfore yf ye had wist what this sayinge 
meneth'; Occleve in Skeat’s Specimens, Ὁ. 22-—- 

‘For, yf myn hertes wille wist were and preved 
How, yow to love, it stered is and meved, 
Ye shulde knowe I your honour and welthe 
Thurste and desire, and eke your soules helthe.’ 
Infin. wift—Malory, Holy Graii (in Morley’s Eng. Rel. 38), ‘ And 
so they looked upon him, and felt his pulse, to wit whether 
there were any life in him;’ Ex 97 Tind. ‘And Pharas sent to 
wete.’ For the phrase ‘do to wit’ (2 Co 81) see art. Do in vol. 1. 
p. 6146, and observe the parallel phrases ‘give to wit,’ Rhem. 
NT, note to Jn 154 ‘ These conditional speaches, Ij you remaine 
in the vine, If you keepe my commaundements, and such like, 
give us to wit that we be not sure to persist or persevere, nor to 
be saved, but under conditions to be fulfilled by us’; and ‘let 
to wit,’ Cranmer, Works, i. 70, ‘We let you to wit, that foras- 
much as it belongeth unto us,’ ete. 


In AV there occur: (1) Present tense, ‘I wot,’ 
Gn 21%, Nu 22% Jos 2°, Ac 3", Ph 1”; [he] 
wotteth,’ Gn 39° ‘My master wotteth not what is 
with me in the house’; ‘ we wot,’ Ex 32!°3, Ac 
19. ‘ye wot,’ Gn 44%, Ro 11%. (2) Past tense, 
‘I wist,’ Jos 2%, Ac 23°; ‘he wist,’ Ex 347, Lv 
611. 18. Jos 813, Je 16”, Mk 95, Jn 5%, Ac 12°; ‘ye 
wist,’ Lk 2”; ‘they wist,’ Ex 16%, Mk 14%. (8) 
Infin. ‘to wit,’ Gn 2471, Ex 24, 2 Co 8! (‘do to 
wit’). 

The Heb. and Gr. are the ordinary verbs ‘to 
know,’ yada and οἶδα, except in the last case, 
where ‘we do you to wit’ is the tr. of γνωρίζομεν 
ὑμῖν, RV ‘we make known to you.’ 

The infin. ‘to wit’ is also used as a connecting phrase in Jos 
171, 1 K 232 750 1323, 2 K 1029, 1 Ch 72 971, 2 Ch 412 257.10 313, 
Est 212, Jer 2518 349, Eezk 1316, Ro 823, 2Co 518 The fuller 
phrase is ‘that is to wit,’ which shows the infin. more clearly, 
as Mt 238 Tind. ‘ For one is youre Master, that is to wyt Christ, 
and all ye are brethren’; Tindale, Works, \. 87, ‘ Wherefoer 
they which are of faith are blessed, that is to wit made 
righteous, with righteous Abraham.’ Except in 2 Co 519 (ws) 
there is no equivalent in Heb. or Greek. 

Wit as ὦ subst. occurs in Ps 107% * And are at 
their wit’s end’ (ybzna anpzq>2), lit. as AVm, RVm 
‘and all their wisdom is swallowed up,’ RV ‘and 
are at their wits’ [plu.] end’; the AV phrase 
comes from Cov. ; Wyc. has the more lit. ‘and al 
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the wisdom of hem was devourid,’ after Vulg. e¢ 
omnis sapientia eorwm devorata est); 1Es 4% 
‘Many there be that have run out of their wits 
for women’ (πολλοὶ ἀπενοήθησαν ταῖς ἰδίαις διανοίαις 
διὰ τὰς γυναῖκας); ὃ ΕΞ δ9 ‘Then shall wit hide 
itself’ (abscondetur. tune sensus); Sir 31% ‘He 
riseth early, and his wits are with him?’ (ἀνέστη 
πρωΐ, καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ αὐτοῦ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ). 


The subst. ‘ wit’ was very common in the cent. preceding the 
issue of AV. It waslosing its tone by 1611, and not only occurs 
jess frequently in AV than in previous versions, but is used 
more readily in the Preface, with its familiar style, than in the 
tr. of any of the books. Thus, ‘their sharpnesse of wit’; ‘to 
exercise and whet our wits’; ‘opening our wits, that we may 
understand his word’—all occurring in the Preface. In the 
earlier versions we find, e.g., He 514 Wyc. ‘hem that for custum 
han wittis exercisid,’ so Tind. ‘ which thorow custome have their 
wittes exercised,’ and all the VSS till Rhem., and AV (‘ senses,’ 
Gr. τὰ αἰσθητήρια) 3 Lk 247 Tind. ‘And all that hearde him mer- 
velled at his wit and answers’ (so Matt., Wyc. ‘ prudens,’ Rhem. 
‘wisedom,’ others ‘understanding,’ Gr. σύνεσις); 2445 Tind. 
‘Then openned he their wyttes that they myght understond the 
scriptures’ (Rhem. and AV ‘understanding,’ Gr. τὸν νοῦν): Mk 
516 Rhem. ‘They see him that was vexed of the devil, sitting, 
clothed, and wel in his wittes.,’ 

The word has some range of meaning, thus: (1) Sense, 
meaning, as Wyclif, Works, i. 98, ‘Syththe the Pater Noster 
is the beste prayer that is, for in it mot alle other prayers be 
closed yf thay schulle graciouslyche be hurde of God, therfore 
scholde men kunne this prayour, and studie the wyt thereof’; 
Melvill, Diary, 36, ‘A babling of words without wit, at least 
wesdome.’ (2) Cleverness, as Hall, Works, ii. 69, ‘How many 
shall once wish they had been born dullards, yea idiots, when 
they shall find their wit to have barred them out of heaven? 
Say the world what it will, a dram of holinesse is worth a pound 
of wit.’ (8) Understanding, ability to understand, as Pr. ΒΚ. 
1552 (Keeling, p. 379)— 


“Ὁ Holy Ghost, into our wits, 
Send down thine heavenly light’ ; 


Elyot, Governour, ii. 439, ‘A man of greate witte, singuler 
lernynge, and excellent wisedome.’ (4) Wisdom, as Ro 1134 
Wyc. ‘Who knew the witte of the lord, or who was his coun- 
ceilour?’; Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty— 
‘O thou most Almightie Spright, 
From whom all guifts of wit and knowledge flow.’ 


Wittingly is found in Gn 4814: οἵ, Tind. Expos. 
177, ‘When they espied that the truth could not 
stand with the honours which they sought in the 
world, they wittingly and willingly persecuted it.’ 

Witty oceurs in Pr 8”, Jth 11”, Wis 8% Cf. 
Mt 11* Cheke’s version, ‘which has hidden yees 
thinges from wijs and witti men, and hath dis- 
closed the saam to baabs’; Wyclif, Works, iii. 88, 
‘Who wiser than David? or hwo moore witti than 
Salomon his sone?’ J. HASTINGS, 


WITCH, WITCHCRAFT.—See MAcic, vol. iii. 
p. 208 f. 


WITHS is the tr. in Jg 167 *® of a in plu., 
which means ‘ bowstring’ in Job 30, Ps 11?, and 
is so tré here by Moore, who thinks that it was 
with cords made from the intestines of animals 
that Samson offered to be bound, ‘ green’ meaning 
fresh, not dried, when they would tie better and 
be less hable to split. But RV tr. the word ‘tent- 
cord’ in Job 4%, and probably the meaning in Jg 16 
is simply ‘green ropes.’ The Eng. word (usually 
spelt ‘withe’) means a tough flexible twig or 
willow branch. Wryclifuses it in Lv 23 ὁ withies 
of the rennynge water,’ %.e. willow branches ; 
also in Ps 1872, Is 157. J. HASTINGS. 


WITNESS.—For ‘tabernacle of witness’ (nya 
Nu 177-8 18?, 2 Ch 24°; τοῦ μαρτυρίου Ac 74 [RV in 
all ‘testimony ) see art. TESTIMONY. ‘ Witness,’ 
as treated in the yeewenb article, represents the fol- 
lowing verbs and nouns; [}], may (lit. ‘ answer’): 
"y and πὴ (the latter only of things); LXX and 

μαρτυρέω, ἐπιμαρτυρέω, καταμυρτυρέω (* witness 
against’), συνμαρτυρέω (‘ witness along with,’ ‘cor- 
roborate’), ψευδομαρτυρέω (‘bear false witness’), 
μαρτύρομαι, διαμαρτύρομαι, προμαρτύρομαι (* witness 


beforehand’); μάρτυς (of persons), μαρτυρία, μαρ- 
τύριον. 

The nouns ty and πη [whose root notion is prob, 
that of reiterating, hence emphatically affirming} 
are used in two leading senses— 

1. Witness=testimony, evidence (of things): Gn 
9144. 48-52 [7] the heap of stones that was to wit- 
ness the covenant between Jacob and Laban, Ex 
22}2 08) [TE] the carcass that was to be brought in 
evidence that the animal entrusted to the keeping 
of a neighbour had been torn, Dt 311% 21 [J] the 
Song of Moses is to be a witness against the 
children of Israel if they go astray, v.** (1D?) the 
book of the Law is to serve the same purpose, Jos 
2927. 28. 84 P] the altar erected by the 24 tribes (see 
art. ED), Is 19% the altar and the mazzgébahA in the 
land of Egypt, Job 16° Job’s miserable condition 
is a witness against him, Ps 8081 (88), the moon 
[possibly, but we prefer the interpretation below]. 
In all these passages 7y is used. πῆ [only E} 
occurs in Gn 21” of the seven ewe lambs that are 
to witness the covenant between Abraham and 
Abimelech, 31° the heap of stones that witnessed 
Laban’s covenant with Jacob, Jos 247% the great 
stone set up by Joshua at Shechem to witness 
Israel’s covenant with Jahweh.—Similarly in NT 
μαρτύριον is used: Mt 84 (| Mk 1“, Lk 51) of the 
gift to be offered by the leper, Mt 1078 (|| Mk 13°, 
Lk 2113) the persecutions of Christ’s followers, Mk 
61 (|| Lk 95) the dust te be shaken off the apostle’s. 
feet [on all these passages see Swete’s note on Mk 
14], Ja 5% the dust of the rich men’s silver and 
gold to be a witness against them. 

2. Witness (of persons): (a) of God: Gn 31 [ΕΠ 
God is to be witness between Jacob and Laban, 
Job 16" ‘my witness is in heaven,’ 1 8 12° ‘the 
LORD is witness against you... He is witness,’ 
so v.° [reading “" ἢ, after LXX μάρτυς Kupios], 2013 
‘the Lord be witness’ [inserting τῷ before 5], Jer 
2973 against the false prophets Ahab and Zedekiah, 
495 invoked as a witness by Johanan and his com- 
panions (cf. Jg 11°, where the elders of Gilead say 
to Jephthah, ‘The Lorp shall be witness [lit. 
‘hearer,’ yov'] between us’), Mic 15 against the 
nations, Mal 35 against evil-doers in Israel, Ps. 
8957 (88) ὁ the witness in the sky, ¢.e. God [see Driver, 
Par. Psalt.j, is faithful.’—Similarly, in NT St. 
Paul calls God as witness (udprus) to the truth of 
his words and the purity of his motives, Ro 19, 
2 Co I*, 1 Th 95. 1 Ph 15, 

(Ὁ) David (or perhaps the Davidic dynasty per- 
sonified) was God’s witness to the nations, Is 554. 

(c) Of witnesses in a more or less strictly 
forensic sense: Jer 8910. 13, 36. 44 of transfer of pro- 
perty, Ru 4% 10. betrothal (see art. SHOE); 
usually of testimony in court and in civil and 
social relations: 6.0. Nu 5, Dt 5” 17%, Job 1017 
(fig.), Is 82, Jer 32% Note the phrases ‘false 
Witness’ "py ay (hence Ex 2016 a apy ay mip ‘ bear 
false witness [lit. ‘answer (in court) as a false 
witness’] against’) Ex 9015, Dt 1918 δ. Ps 9715, Pr 
619 145. also sw ay Dt 5%, Pr 2518; ompy sy Pr 121" 
19%; ona sy Pr 218 ; om vy 9428. Sy-ba ay 19%, ef. 
ὉΠ Ww ‘witness of [%.e. supporting] violence,’ Ex 
23! [E], Dt 1910, Ps 35"; ‘faithful witness’ is 
onps ty Pr 145, or npx ty Jer 42°, Pr 14%; ‘at the 
mouth of witnesses’ is ony Ἐς Nu 35° [P], or 
(05) Sy Dt 176 b% 1015 bis, 


The verb [7], denom. from 1, means in Hiphil [the only 
instance of Qal is in Kethibh of La 213]—(1) ‘ testify or witness,’ 
in favour of (Job 2911, La 213 (Keré]), or against (1 K 2110.19) 
one, or between two parties (Mal 214) ; (2) ‘ cause to testify,’ ὕ,6. 
‘take ag witness’ (Is 82, Jer 3210.25.44), with 2 ‘against’ (Dt 
428 3019 3128); (3) ‘protest,’ ‘affirm solemnly,’ ‘warn’ (Jer 610, 
Neh 1315), with 2 (Gn 448 dts (J], Ex 1921 [E] 2119 [Hoph. ‘if a 
protest have been entered’), 18 89bis, 1 K 24%, 2 Oh 2419, Neh 
926 1321, Jer 4219, Am 313); note esp. the instances where God is 
the subject : Ex 1923 [J], Dt 819 3246, 2 K 1713.15, Neh 929. 30. 34, 
Jer 117ter, Zec 38, Ps 507 819; whence the use explained in art, 
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Test mony of the term ‘testimonies’ for God’s laws as solemn 
charges or declarations of the Divine will. 

m3y [lit. ‘answer,’ ‘respond’] has the specific sense of 
‘respond as a witness,’ ‘testify’: with 2 ‘for’ Gn 30335 but 
usually against, Ex 2016 232, Nu 3580 [P], Dt 317 1916. 18, 1 § 123, 
28 116, Is 39 5912, Mic 68, Jer 147, Ru 121 (2), Pr 2518; with 1583 
Hos 55 710, Job 168; with PP) Dt 3121 (tay) ‘as witness’). 


The testimony of at least two witnesses was 
required to justify a capital sentence, Dt 17° 19", 
Nu 35° (P]. Cf. the general saying ‘that at the 
mouth of two witnesses or three every word may 
be established’ (Mt 18", similarly 2 Co 131, He 
10%: also the rule laid down in 1 Ti 5% that an 
accusation is not to be received against an elder 
except on the information of two or three wit- 
nesses); and note the two witnesses against 
Naboth (1 K 21”), and against Jesus (Mt 26%). 
Although perjury was punished by the infliction 
of the same penalty as the false evidence, if 
accepted, would have involved for the accused (Dt 
19164-), we gather from the last two instances (cf. 
the evidence suborned against Stephen, Ac 618) as 
well as from the terms of the Ninth Command- 
ment, that amongst the Jews false witness was as 
common and as easily procurable as it still is in 
many Eastern courts of justice. The witnesses, 
in the event of the accused being condemned to 
death, had to take the leading part in carrying out 
the sentence, Dt 17’, cf. 18:0 9) and Ac 7%, 

In the NT the apostles are repeatedly presented 
in the character of witnesses (udprupes) regarding 
the life and death and, above all, the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus (Lk 24%, Ac 18: 22 282 315 532 1089. 41 
1331 2915 9616 1 P 51: of. Mt 9414, Ac 4%). The 
naine μάρτυς is twice (Rev 15 3", ef. 1 Ti 6) ap- 
plied to our Lord Himself; it is used also of the two 
witnesses of Rev 11°. John the Baptist came εἰς 
μαρτυρίαν, that he might bear’ witness concerning 
the Light (Jn 17. The heroes of faith of the OT 
are ‘the cloud of witnesses’ (νέφος μαρτύρων) of 
He 121. AV tr. μάρτυς by ‘martyr’ in Ac 22”, Rev 
22 17%, but it is questionable whether the word 
had acquired this sense in NT times (see MARTYR). 
RV has ‘martyr’ only in Rev 17°, elsewhere ‘ wit- 
ness.’ For the ‘witness of the Spirit’ (Ro 81, ef, 
1 Jn 5") see art. HOLY SPIRIT, vol. ii. p. 409°. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
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See SORCERY, p. 606°. 

WOLF.—In all the passages in the OT where AV 
and RV have ‘wolf’ the Heb. original is 1) 2ééd, 
LXX and NT λύκος, Vulg. lupus, Arab. dhi’d. 
The wolf is, unfortunately, quite abundant in the 
Holy Land, and very destructive to the flocks of 
sheep and goats, which constitute so large a part 
of the wealth of the people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the allusions to it and its habits 
should be frequent. Its insatiableness is the theme 
of a comparison with Benjamin (Gn 492, One of 
the most signal miracles of the triumph of God’s 
kingdom is the change in the habits and instincts 
of the wolf (Is 11° 65*, Sir 137). The princes of 
apostate Israel are characterized as alee (Ezk 
2927), The nocturnal habits of the wolf are noted 
(Jer 5° misw ‘evenings,’ m. ‘deserts,’ Hab 18, 
Zeph 3%). The enemies of the truth are wolves 
(Mt 101% Lk 10%, Jn 10%). Hypocrites in the 
Christian Church are wolves (Mt 7, Ac 20”), The 
wolves of the Holy Land are large, tawny, and 
usually solitary, or one or two together. They 
prowl around the flocks and herds, and sometimes 
get into the folds. They seldom attack men. 


G. E. Post. 


Heb. mx, ἃ form similar to Sx and wax ‘man,’ but, accord- 
ing to Ozf. Heb. Lez., not derived from the same root, but 


perhaps from Wx, i Sat | with the sense of ‘tender,’ ‘ frail.’ 


Gn 223 (where Luther has Madnnin, Symm. évdpiz, Vulg. virago> 
cannot be taken as an authoritative statement of etymology ; 
but it illustrates a popular conception of the relation of the 
words based on the Heb. tradition of the origin of woman. In 
three places (Lv 1583, Nu 3115, Jer 3122) AV, followed by RV, has 
the Eng. word ‘woman’ for 7373, which is literally ‘female,’ is 
used for the female of animals (6.5. Gn 619, Ly 31-6), and tr. 
‘female’ when applied to the human race in Gn 127 52, 

Gr. γυνή, which also stands for ‘ wife,’ as does the Heb. equi- 
valent. In Ro 126.27 AV is followed by RV in using the Eng. 
word ‘woman’ for tbe Gr. θήλεια (‘female’). The diminutive 
γυναικάριον occurs in the plural in ὃ Ti 3%, and is rendered ‘silly 
women’ both in AV and in RY. 


For information on the social and legal status 
of woman in Israel see FAMILY and MARRIAGE, 
There remain to be considered the place of woman 
in religion, Jewish and Christian, and the treat- 
ment of questions affecting woman religiously and 
ethically by the Scripture writers. 

i, IN THE OLD TEST. AND JUDAISM. — While 
sharing to some extent the universal Eastern con- 
ception of the inferiority of woman to man, the 
Jewish religion of biblical times by no means 
sanctioned the total subjection of woman sub- 
sequently authorized by Mohammedanism or the 
low view of woman’s place in religion taken by 
rabbinical Judaism. Women seem to have enjoyed 
considerable rights and privileges in all the Semitic 
cults. This is apparent in the ancient Arabic cult, 
in which an important part was played by female 
divinities. 

Most of the jinns were female. According to Robertson 
Smith, ‘in old Arabian religion gods and goddesses often occurred 
in pairs, the goddess being the greater’ (Kinship and Marriage 
in Karly Arabia, p. 300). The Byzantine writers regarded the 
worship of Aphrodité as the principal cult at Mecca. This idea 
is supported by recent research, the white stone being tbe 
original Meccan divinity, and the black stone her son, the very 
name ka'ba seeming to point to a supreme female deity. 
Prostitution, both by married and by unmarried women, in imita- 
tion of the conduct of the goddess, was a recognized custom in 
the ancient Arabian cult. In the various functions of worship, 
bringing offerings, stroking the sacred stone, etc., women took 
part as well as men, and in the cult of the dead it was their 
part to chant the rhythmical dirge. Women were also found 


in the official position of the kdhin (secr), originally the chief 
officer of the Arabian religion. 


Woman also has a prominent place in the 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Pheenician religions. 

This is seen in the prominence given to female divinities. 
Tbe Babylonian Ishtar was the mother goddess and head of all 
the gods. Among the Assyrians Astarté is the supreme goddess. 
It is to a goddess, apparently, that king Mesha devotes the 
israelite captives in the inscription on the Moabite Stone. Then 
women took a prominent part in the worship. There are in- 
scriptions with the words ‘handmaid of Melkart,’ ‘sister of 
Melkart.’ Women, too, were recognized as priestesses and 
prophetesses. Thus there were priestesses of Ishtar at Uruk. 


The OT contains evidence of the lead taken by 
women in idolatrousrites. Maacah, the mother of 
Asa, introduced the worship of Astarté (1 K 15"), 
Jezebel in the Northern kingdom supported the 
prophets of the Pheenician cults and persecuted 
the followers of J’ (1 K 18419); and her daughter 
Athaliah apparently played the same part in the 
Southern kingdom (cf. 2 K 818 and 2 Ch 216 with 
2 Ch 22? and 24’). Jeremiah describes the devotion 
of the women of Jerusalem to the rites of Ishtar, 
kneading dough and making cakes which would 
be shaped like the moon (see QUEEN OF HEAVEN), 
to represent the goddess (Jer 7%). If we do not 
accept Stade’s conjecture that 2 K 237 is a gloss, 
possibly the clause may refer to the work of some 
of the women in providing sacred garments for 
the worship of Astarté (2.6. on the suggestion of 
Peritz that min> [χιτών, ef. Lucian στολάς] be sub- 
stituted for the Massoretie o'nz). Ezekiel men- 
tions the devotion of Jerusalem women to the 
worship of the Babylonian Adonis, saying, ‘ There 
sat the women weeping for Tammuz’ (Ezk 814), 
Women must have had their share in the horrible 
rites of Molech, which took place in the Valley of 
Hinnom, as the ‘inhabitants of Jerusalem’ gener- 
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ally, without distinction of sex, are accused of 
having ‘ filled this place with the blood of innocents’ 
(Jer 197-4). 

It is therefore quite in accordance with con- 
temporary Semitic custom that woman should take 
part in the religion of Israel, as Peritz has demon- 
strated in hisexhaustive monograph on the subject, 
a work to which this article is largely indebted. 

1. The Participation of Woman in the Privileges 
of Religion. —(a) Prayer, eg. the instance of 
Hannah at Shiloh (18 1°%).—(6) Measts. In primi- 
tive times women attended the periodic religious 
gatherings of Israel. It was taken for granted 
that the daughters of Shiloh would be present at 
the annual feast (Jg 21'*-!%), Later, the wives and 
daughters of Elkanah are found attending the 
Shiloh festival (1 ὃ. 1-42"). Women were present 
at David’s feast and sacrifices on the recovery of 
the ark (28 6") The Deuteronomic code makes 
express provision for the presence of women at the 
temple festivals. The Jews are exhorted to rejoice 
with their sons and their daughters (Dt 12). 
Among those who are to eat the feast we have 
‘thy daughter ’ and ‘thy maidservant’ (ν.18), ‘thine 
household’ (14° 15%), cf. 16-4. —(c) Sacrifices. 
Women also took part in the ancient sacrifices. 
When Manoah offered a burnt-offering because the 
angel of J” had visited him, his wife joined him in 
the deed, They both ‘fell on their faces to the 
ground’ (ὅσ 13%), and it was the woman who said, 
‘If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have received a burnt-offering and a meal-offering 
at our hand’  (ν.33. The Law required the attend- 
ance only of men at the yearly feasts (Ex 23" 34%, 
Dt 16"); but it did not forbid wonien to come, 
and it is evident that custom, which lay behind 
the Law, allowed the attendance of women. The 
meaning of the Law was to make this obligatory 
on men while it was left optional with women, in 
part, no doubt, owing to the fact that they could 
not always take the necessary journey. The women 
of post-exilic times also have their share in 
religious functions. The presence of women is 
expressly mentioned in the account of Nehecmiah’s 
reading of the Law (Neh 8* 3), and again in the 
description of the sacrifices and rejoicings associ- 
ated with the dedication of the city walls (12%). 
Certain sacrifices women were forbidden to eat, 
viz. the flesh of the sin-offering, which was allowed 
only to males (Lv 6”). This plainly implies that 
they were allowed to eat of those sacrifices con- 
cerning which no such prohibition was made (see 
W. KR. Smith, £S p. 379, note 2). The priest’s 
daughters are mentioned with his sons as those 
who are to share with him in eating sacrificial 
meat (Lv 1014). If a priest’s daughter is married 
to an alien she may not eat of the sacrifice, but 
the Ρανίοων will be restored to her on her widow- 
hood or divorce if she has no children (22! 1%); cf. 
Nu 18", Women were required to bring sacrifices 
for purification (Lv 12. 15'*-%).—(d) Vows. They 
were free to take the Nazirite vow (Nu 6%). 
—(e) Oracles. Women could consult oracles, as we 
read in the case of Rebekah (Gn 25*).—(f/) Theo- 
phanies. They enjoyed the privilege of theo- 
phanies, asin the cases of Hagar (Gn 1678. 21174), 
Sarali (18°), Manoah’s wife (Jg¢ 133%), 

2. Official and other leading Positions in Religion 
held by Women.—(a) Witchcraft. The lowest form 
of female influence in this direction is seen in the 
idea of witchcraft, according to which certain 
occult powers in dealing with the unseen world 
were ascribed to women. The witch of Endor was 
supposed to be holding intercourse with ‘a familiar 
spirit,’ whieh enabled her to call back Samuel 
from the dead against the will of the great seer 
(1 S 287%), The Law attached the death penalty 
to the crime of sorcery on the part of a woman, in 
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the command, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to 
live’ (Ex 2218, For the purpose of divination 
women attached some sort of amulets to the arm 
(mno3 Ezk 13%, which the Hexapla renders φυλακ- 
τήρια), and also something to the head, both used, 
according to W. R. Smith, for the purpose of in- 
voking the deity. With this we may compare 
Rachel’s possession of the teraphim. She would 
hope to perform some occult rite with the idol and 
obtain an oracle from it (Gn 31/*).—(6) Mourning. 
While the funeral rites and their accompanying 
lamentations were used for women as well as for 
men (Jer 16’, Mk 538), women took a prominent 
place in the performance of them, just as there 
were ‘mourning women’ in Arabic heathenism.— 
(c) Tabernacle and temple service. There were 
‘serving-women which served at the door of the tent 
of meeting ’ (Ex 38°; the mention of these woinen in 
1S 2320 is generally regarded as an interpolation). 
No account of the service of these women is given 
anywhere in the OT. The LXX has in Exodus 
τῶν νηστευσασῶν αἵ ἐνήστευσαν, but in 1 Sam. τὰς 
γυναῖκας τὰς παρεστώσας : Vulg. que excubabant, 
and Targ. and Syr. have ‘who prayed’ and ‘who 
came to pray,’ manifestly no more than a loose 
paraphrase of the original Hebrew sax, a word 
frequently used in the Priestly Code for some sort 
of Levitical service in the tabernacle (e.g. Nu 4”). 
The statement that the laver of brass, etc., were 
made out of the mirrors of ‘the serving-women 
which served’ (we might read ‘which had served,’ 


| reading ia2sas 8, pluperfect), seems to imply that this 


service was no longer going on. Thus the sentence 
points to an ancient custom which had been aban- 
doned. Except that some ritual service associated 
with the priest’s sacrificial work is implied, it is 
impossible to say what the work of these women 
had been. — (d) Afusic, singing, and dancing. 
Women appeared in choral dances on occasions of 
great victories and other sources of rejoicing (6.9. 
Ex 15”, Jg 11°4, 1 S 186, Ps 68”). In company with 
singing men, women were also engaged in the 
temple choir (Ezr 2%), The register of returned 
exiles contains a reference to ‘two hundred forty 
and five singing men and singing women’ (Neh 
787), Weare left to conjecture what their special 
function was, but the fact that there were sub- 
sequently men and women singers in the temple 
points to the conclusion that a guild of singers in 
connexion with public worship had been formed as 
early as the Exile.—(e) Prophecy. Women appear 
from time to time in the history of Israel as in- 
spired prophetesses. Miriam is called a ‘prophetess’ 
(Ex 15”), and is associated with her brother Aaron 
in exclaiming, ‘Hath J” indeed spoken only by 
Moses? hath he not spoken also by us?’ (Nu 125). 
The prominence of Miriam appears also in Mic 6* 
‘And 1 sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam’ (see MIRIAM). Deborah appears both as 
a prophetess and as a judge (Jg 4*°). See DEBORAH. 
Huldah appears as a prophetess to whom the 
messengers of Josiah applied when they were 
directed to ‘inquire of the Lord’ (2 K 223%), See 
Hunipaw. In Neh 6 ‘the prophetess Noadiah’ 
[but see NOADIAH] appears among ‘the rest of the 
prophets’ hired by Tobiah and Sanballat to hinder 
the restoration of Jerusalem, who must therefore 
be regarded either as heathens or as false Jewish 
prophets. Τύ 15 manifest that the appearance of a 
prophetess in Israel was quite exceptional. The 
prophetic guilds did not include women; they con- 
sisted only of ‘sons of the prophets.’ A prophetess 
was, like Amos coming from his farm work, not 
trained for office, but inspired and compelling re- 
spect by her gifts and the power of her utterances. 

o law forbade her to speak; no custom hindered 
her from rising to a position of great influence. 

ii. IN THE NEW TEST. AND CHRISTIANITY.— 


WOMAN 


The freedom and prominence of woman in the 
early Church, compared with the restraint and 
suppression commonly observed in Eastern civiliza- 
tion, are to some extent developments of con- 
temporary Jewish customs. Women moved freely 
about in society, and were present at the table of 
hospitality, though it cannot be shown that in 
Palestine they partook of the meals in common 
with men. ‘They went up to the temple to worship, 
but were there limited to the privilege of using 
the ‘court of the women,’ and could not advance 
so near the altar as men were permitted to go. 
They united in the worship at the synagogue, 
apparently sitting by themselves apart from the 
male worshippers. Now that Conybeare has gone 
some way towards vindicating the De Vita Con- 
templativa as a genuine work of Philo, it is possible 
to appeal to that treatise as a witness to customs 
current in the time of Christ. ‘The following 
extract describes the arrangements of publie wor- 
ship of the Therapeuts or Egyptian Essenes :— 


‘ And this common holy place to which they all come together 
on the seventh day isa twofold circuit, being separated partly 
into the apartment of the men, and partly into a chamber for 
the women; for women also, in accordance with the usual 
fashion there, form a part of the audience, having the same 
feelings of admiration as the men, and having adopted the same 
sect with equal deliberation and decision; and the wall which 
is between the houses rises from the ground three or four cubits 
upwards, like a battlement, and the upper portion rises upwards 
to the roof without any opening, on two accounts: first of all, 
in order that the modesty which is so becoming to the female 
sex may be preserved; and, secondly, that the women may be 
easily able to comprehend what is said, being seated within 
earshot, since there is then nothing which can possibly intercept 
the voice of him who is speaking’ (De Vit. Contemp. 3). 


The phrase ‘ in accordance with the usual eustom | 
there’ shows that this participation in the Sabbath | 


worship of men and women, but with some degree of 
separateness, was the common Jewish form of pro- 
cedure. ‘lhe illustration of a battlement, the upper 
portion of which reached the ceiling, indicated a 
wall perforated near the top with square holes, 
We cannot infer from this description that the sepa- 
ration was by the same means and to the same 
extent in the synagogues of ordinary Jews. All 
that is implied is that the sexes did not mingle in 
public worship, though they joined in the same 
acts of worship. In the simple room known as a 
apocevxy (Ac 16:8) there could have been no elaborate 
barriers of separation. Paul and Silas seem to 
have entered freely into the society of Lydia and 
the other devout wonien at Philippi. No office in 
the synagogue appears to have been open to 
women. The limited education commonly enjoyed 
by all women but those of the wealthy and 
leisured class would necessarily debar them from 
much influence in intellectual regions. The Jews 
paid great attention to the education of children ; 
but whenever we meet with an explicit statement 
on the subject we read only of boys. Thus 
Josephus says that Moses ‘ commanded to instruct 
children ’ (6. Apion. ii. 25), and ‘ we take most pains 
of all with the instruction of children’ (2d. i. 12); 
but when he is more explicit he states that Moses 
prescribed ‘that boys should learn the most im- 
portant laws’ (Ané. Iv. vili. 12). Philo and the 
Talmud follow on similar lines (see Schiirer, HJP 
Il. 11. 27). The inference is that all young children 
were tanght the elements of religion by their 
parents, but that when it came to the question of 
more exact instruction about the Law, in the 
synagogue schools, this was confined to boys. 

1. The Prominence of Women in the NT.— 
Women come to the front with reference to the 
life of our Lord. This is especially the case in 
the Third Gospel, St. Luke delighting in gathering 
information concerning women and in showing 
their part in the Gospel story. It cannot be 
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to the Virgin Mary, was actually composed by 
her. It is more consonant with ancient literary 
custom to suppose that the evangelist supplies 
hymns of the Jewish or Christian Church to ex- 
press the sentiments of the persons whom he 
represents as uttering them. But, while we may 
not venture to designate the mother of Jesus as 
a poetess, Anna is distinctly represented as a pro- 
phetess who spent all her time in worship in the 
precincts of the temple (Lk 286), Our Lord’s 
teaching and healing ministry was carried on 
among women as freely as among men. The 
means for the support of Christ and His apostles 
appears to have been chiefly derived from the con- 
tributions of women: this was in accordance with 
custom, women sometimes contributing largely 
towards the support of Rabbis (see Plummer, 
Intern. Com. on Li 83), Women were prepared 
to perform the last offices for the dead on the 
body of Jesus. In the early apostolic age it was 
to the house of a woman that St. Peter went, after 
his liberation from prison during the persecution 
by Herod, to meet a considerable group of disciples 
(‘where many were gathered together,’ etc., Ac 1918), 
We cannot infer that the whole Church was aceus- 
tomed to meet in this house, as has been often 
assumed, for the majority were not present on this 
occasion, nor was St. James, since St. Peter says, 
‘Tell these things unto James, and to the brethren’ 
(v.17), At Joppa, Tabitha was a woman disciple 
highly honoured for her ‘good works and alms 
deeds’ (Ac 9%), St. Paul’s first convert in Europe 


was a woman, and he and his companions stayed 
at her house (161415), 


At Philippi, where this 
occurred, there were other women who laboured 
with the apostle (Ph 43:8), Priscilla is mentioned 
before her husband in regard to their teaching of 
Apollos, as though she took the lead (Ac 18*), 
Timothy’s faith is to be encouraged with memories 
of his mother’s and grandmother’s earlier faith 
(2 ΤΊ 1°), One NT Epistle (viz. 2 John) appears 
to have been written to a woman, though this is 
doubtful (see JOHN, EpisTLES of). Women figure 
largely in the symbolism of the Apocalypse, e.g. 
‘the woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a pro- 
phetess’ (Rev 2%, see JEZEBEL, n.), the ‘woman 
arrayed with the sun’ (121*-), the woman represent- 
ing ‘ Babylon the Great’ (17!). 

2. The Gifts of Women and the Exercise of them.— 
There were no women among the Twelve Apostles, 
to whom special gifts of healing were given by our 
Lord. There is no proof that women disciples were 
not included among the Seventy (Lk 10!-*"), but there 
is no evidence that there were any, and the nature 
of the mission renders it improbable. No miracle 
is ever attributed to a woman. Still, as there were 
women in the churches among whom gifts of heal- 
ing were said to be distributed, and no exceptior 
in their case is named, it cannot be denied that 
they may have shared in these as in other gifts. 
No book of the NT claims to be written by a 
woman; but Harnack assigns the authorship of 
Hebrews to Priscilla. Women were present at 
the day of Pentecost when the gift of the Spirit 
was bestowed (ef. Ac 14 and 21), and must have 
shared in it, since St. Luke, referring to the whole 
company, says of the appearance of the tongnes, 
that ‘it sat upon each one of them’ (28), Its result 
was prophecy (ν.}8), and prophecy is the specific 
gift, the exercise of which at Corinth by women 
St. Paul refers to (1 Co 115), a gift which he prefers 
in honour to all others (14*). The apostle assumes 
that women prophesy and pray in the church, only 
directing that they do so veiled. A little later he 
orders women to ‘keep silence in the churches’ 
(1454), This seems to imply that on further re- 

flexion he thought it not sufficient to protect 


maintained that the Magnificat, though ascribed ! their modesty that women should wear veils while 
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preaching or praying, and therefore forbade their 
exercise of the gift of prophesying in public at 
all. But observe, (a2) this was at Corinth, a most 
dissolute city, where 1000 women were devoted to 
immorality at the shrine of Aphrodité on the 
Aerocorinthus, and therefore where it was most 
important to preserve the modesty of the Chris- 
tian women from any suspicion or temptation ; 
and (6) in the context of the second passage St. 
Paul does not again mention prophesying or pray- 
ing, but says, ‘It is not permitted unto them to 
speak’ (λαλεῖν, which might be rendered ‘ talk’). 
This looks as though the apostle were now thinking 
of mere chattering, or, at best, questioning, especi- 
ally as he adds, ‘And if they would learn anything, 
let them ask their own husbands at home’ (ν. 35). 
The ground of the prohibition is more than the 
requirements of modesty; it is the idea of the sub- 
jection of married women to their husbands (‘ but 
let them be in subjection,’7d.). Possibly there was 
a temporary and local reason for this apostolic 
precept in the condition of the Corinthian Church 
at the time. The apostle’s words suggest the idea 
that in some cases the new, large family brother- 
hood and sisterhood of the Church was threatening 
to submerge the original relationships of the home. 
That must be prevented. But that the apostle 
holds to a certain subjection of woman in general 
must be inferred from his appeal to Genesis (31°). 
This, however, is to be considered rather as a 
matter of order than a question affecting the 
spiritual status of women. When referring to 
the latter, St. Paul lays down the principle that in 
Christ ‘there can be no male or female’ (Gal 338). 
It has been said that the apostle was inconsistent 
with the principle here enunciated when giving his 
specific directions to the Corinthians (McGiflert, 
Apost. Age, p. 305). But he had also said ‘there can 
be neither bond nor free’ (Gal 8538), and yet he sent 
the slave Onesimus back to his master (Philem 13). 
In both cases he supported established customs 
for the time being while enunciating great 
principles which would ultimately abolish them. 
Thus the NT leads to the emancipation of woman 
as to the abolition of slavery, not by sudden re- 
volution from without, but by gradual evolution 
from within. St. Paul’s lofty conception of mar- 
riage (Eph 57%), while including the subjection of 
women, involves the dignity of womanhood. Even 
under the restrictions required at the time, it is 
manifest that women enjoyed more liberty and 
were more on an equality with men in the church 
than in the synagogue. There could have been no 
such separation as Philo(?) describes. 1 Cor. plainly 
indicates that women took part with men at the 
Agapé. They must have been in view if it was 
requisite for them to be veiled. Their prophesy- 
ing before the Church involves their being in the 
presence of the whole community. Doubtless, the 
sexes were so far divided as that the men and 
women sat in separate groups, since this was the 
custom in the churches of early patristic times. 
That the kiss of Christian brotherhood and sister- 
hood was not restricted between the sexes is plain 
from the fact that in later times it was subject to 
abuse, which led to the restriction being imposed 
upon it. Athenagoras (A.D. 177) quotes some 
apocryphal writing under the designation of ‘the 
Logos’ in rebuke of the abuse, which says, ‘ If 
any one kiss a second time because it gives him 
pleasure,’ etc., and again, ‘Therefore the kiss, or 
rather the salutation, should be given with the 
greatest care, since, if there be mixed with it the 
least defilement of thought, it excludes us from 
eternal life’ (Legat. pro Christian. 32). Clement of 
Alex. condeins ‘the shameless use of the kiss, which 
ought to be mystic’ (Pedagog. iii. 11). Tertullian 
remarks on the reasonable complaint of a pagan 


husband that his wife should ‘ meet any one of the 
brethren to exchange a kiss’ (ad Uzor. ii. 4), 
Accordingly the custom was altered, the earliest 
instance of the new regulations appearing in the 
Apostolical Constitutions: ‘Let the clergy salute 
the bishop, the men of the laity salute the men, 
the women the women’ (Const. Apostol. viii. 2. 
see Dict. of Chr. Ant., art. “ Kiss’). 

3. Offices held by Women.—There were no women 
apostles. The elders were all men, in accordance 
with the invariable custom of the synagogue. It 
is given as a sign of the ‘ contempt’ into which re- 
ligion had fallen in the 5th cent., that women were 
found to be acting as priests at the altars, a com- 
plaint implying that this was an innovation pre- 
viously unheard of (see Dict. of Chr. Ant., art. 
‘ Women’). Two offices are said to have been held 
by women in the ΝῚ Church—the office of the 
Deaconess and that of the Widow.—(a) Deacon- 
esses. ‘T'here is nocertain description of the office 
of deaconess in the NT. We meet with deacons 
in Ph 11 and in 1 Ti 34, but without any clear re- 
ference to deaconesses, though in the latter passage 
deacons’ wives are referred to; and there is men- 
tion of women in the course of the directions about 
the deacons (v.""), and before the mention of their 
wives, which seenis to suggest that women deacons 
are meant. Earlier than this, Phebe of Cenchrea is 
called ‘a servant of the Church’ (Ro 161), The word 
is διάκονος, RVm ‘deaconess.’ In the earlier parts 
of the Apostolical Constitutions (11. 26, iii. 15), ἡ 
διάκονος is the title of the deaconess; later we have 
διακόνισσα (vill. 19, 20, 28). See Sanday-Head- 
lam, im loc., also Lipsius, who considers that 
Pheebe’s work would be care of the sick and of 
strangers. The fact that she went with a letter of 
recommendation suggests that she was travelling 
in the service of the Church. She must have been 
a woman of wealth and social standing, which gave 
her importance apart from her office, as she is called 
προστάτις, ἴ.6. ‘patroness.? See PHa@BE. The 
earliest definite reference to deaconesses is in Pliny 
(Ep. x. 96), ‘Quo magis necessarium credidi ex 
duabus ancillis, gue ministre dicebantur, quid 
essct veri ef per tormenta querere.’ The title 
‘ministre,’ by which Pliny says these ‘hand- 
maidens ’—surely in a humbler position than that 
of Phoebe—were known, is the Latin representative 
of διάκονοι and διακόνισσαι : the former of which 
titles would probably have been in usein Bithynia. 
There is nothing in the NT to identify the 
deaconesses with the ‘widows’ of the Pastoral 
Epistles ; and if 1 Ti 34! refers to deaconesses, they 
must be in a distinct office, as they are mentioned 
apart from the widows, to whom reference is 
made later (58:16), See Lightfoot, Com. on PhA., Dis- 
sertation on Chr. Ministry, p. 189. We have no de- 
scription of the work of deacons and deaconesses. 
But the significance of the title, pointing to service 
in distinction from the work of ruling entrusted to 
the elders or bishops, implies that they would have 
the care of the poor, ‘serving tables’ like ‘the 
seven’ (Ac 674). The division of labour effected 
in the appointment of the seven is also implied 
in the Pastoral Epistles, since, while the bishop 
is required to be a capable teacher ;(Tit 1°), that 
is not said of the deacon; much less, then, could 
it have been required of the deaconess. Priscilla’s 
instruction of Apollos, in conjunction with her 
husband, is not associated with any office.— (ὁ) 
Widows, see WIDOW. 


LiTgraToRE.—See the works named in the articles on Faminy 
and Marriage; also Peritz, Woman in the Ancient Hebrew 
Cult; W. R. Smith, RS; Stade, Geschichte; Schwally, ZATW 
xi. Ὁ. 176ff.; Schechter, Studies in Judaism; Wellhausen, 
Reste arabisehen Heidentums; Allen, Christian Institutions ; 
Bartlet, The Apostolic Age; McGiffert, Hist. of Christianity wm 
the Apost. Age; the Internat. Critical Comm. and the Hand- 
Commeniar on passages referred to. W. F. ADENEY. 
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WooD.—See GROVE, FOREST, TREE, 


WOOL (ΡΥ zemer ; 13 géz, 123 gizzah, Arab. jazzah, 
*9, fleece’).—Wool was an important article of 
commerce (2 K 34 [part of the tribute of king 
MEsHA], Ezk 2718), and woollen fabrics formed a 
representative element in Oriental wealth (Mt 6%, 
Ja 53). It was also an indication of social rank 
(Mt 118, Lk 735), The soft raiment (τὰ μαλακά) worn 
in kings’ houses was not the rough homespun of the 
shepherd’s cloak, but prob. like the close smooth- 
faced broadcloth still woven in the East, with 
native dyes in grey-blue, moss-green, and various 
brown and purple tones. Until recently the emirs 
of the Lebanon prohibited the peasantry from 
wearing such cloth. A many-folded Oriental suit 
of woollen cloth must have always been costly, and 
in modern use it is kept for high family occasions 
and religious festivals. Esau’s ‘goodly’ garment 
was under his mother’s personal charge (πῶς Wx 
Gn 27"), and Tyrian cloth was valuable enough to 
be stored up as an ancestral heirloom (p°ny Is 2345). 

Great care had to be taken to protect woollen 
cloth from the ravages of moths (Is 50°, Lk 12%). 
In Is 518 mention is made both of the moth (wy ‘ash, 
Arab. ‘uththah) and the worm (ὃν sds, Arab. sus, 
Gr. ojs). In Arab. the former is the small silvery 
moth, and the latter word indicates the destructive 
larvee. 

The Israelites were forbidden to wear clothing 
made of interwoven wool and linen, called impy 
sha'atnez. The context, Lv 19% Dt 22! seems to 
indicate that the objection was to the mixture 
| assuch. The matter is the subject of discussion 
- in the Mishna (Aiaim ix. 1), and Josephus briefly 
states that the reason was because such cloth of 
wool and linen was the special dress material of 
the priests (Ané. IV. viii. 11). It is one of the 
tit-bits of rabbinical conscientiousness to discuss 
whether a man wearing a woollen coat, of which 
the buttons are sewn on with linen thread, is 
wearing sha'atnéz, and so breaking the Law. 

Wool was the standard of lustrous whiteness (Ps 
147'6, Ts 118. Dn 79, Rev 14), as goats’-hair or sack- 
cloth was of intense black (Rev 6”). 

G. M. MAckIE. 

WORD (λόγος, pjua).—Commenting on Dt 88, 
Philo says (Leg. Alleg. iii. 61), τὸ μὲν γὰρ στόμα 
σύμβολον τοῦ λόγον, τὸ δὲ ῥῆμα μέρος αὐτοῦ. The 
definition of ῥῆμα, as an isolated specific affir- 
mation In contrast with Adyos, a connected whole, 
though for the most part tenable, cannot be uni- 
versally accepted. In LXX both words are used 
indifferently as tr. of 123, and sometimes λόγος is 
found, where on the ground of this distinction we 
might have expected ῥῆμα (Is 504). In the familiar 
phrase, ‘the word of the Lord came,’ ‘word’ is 
rendered in the historical books, now by λόγος 
(25 244, 1 K 6" 12 16! ete.), now by ῥῆμα (LS 
15”, 28 74, 1 1 178 19° ete.) ; but in the prophetical 
books (with the possible exception of Jer 1', where 
the translation is inexact) λόγος is invariably used 
to denote the message which God revealed to the 
prophet that he might declare it to the people in 
His name. It may be noted that, in referring to 
the call of the Baptist—‘ the word of the Lord came 
unto John’ (3?)—St. Luke uses ῥῆμα. The choice of 
ῥῆμα may be accidental; or he may have done so 
designedly to mark the contrast between the word 
that came to the Baptist and the word (λόγος) pro- 
elaimed and revealed by Christ. 

At a very early date, if not at the very begin- 
ning of the Church, ὁ λόγος was used κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν to 
designate the special revelation of grace given in 
and by Jesus Christ (Lk 1°, Ac 44 ete.). Our Lord 
appears to have so described His message (Mt 13”, 
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apostles characterize their own distinctive duty 
as a, steadfast continuance in the ministry of the 
word (Ac 6%); it is represented as the exclusive 
subject and substance of the proclamation of 
the early missionaries of the cross (Ac 89 174 
etc.); it is found in the earliest as well as in 
the latest of the Epistles of St. Paul (1 Th 1‘, 
2 Ti 4°). By describing the gospel in this way, 
the speakers or writers meant to imply that it 
was the perfect and authoritative word which was 
to supersede all other words that God had spoken 
to men. In relation to its origin it is the word of 
God (Lk 8", Ac 451,1 Co 14°, He 4", 1 P 1%); in 
respect of its method of communication it is the 
word of hearing (1 Th 2%, He 47); as to its nature 
it is the word of the kingdom (Mt 13"), of truth 
(2 Ti 2%), of life (Ph 2"); it is pre-eminently the 
word of salvation (Ac 13%), of reconciliation 
(2 Co 5), the word of the cross (1 Co 1). (See 
Cremer, Bb. Theol. Lex.4 pp. 392, 393; Trench, 
N.T. Syn. 289, 337). For Word in the personal 
sense see LOGOS. JOHN PATRICK. 


WORLD.—‘ The world,’ in that meaning of the 
term from which others that are in use may be 
most clearly derived, denotes a system known to 
man through his senses, to which he himself on one 
side of his nature belongs, but from which, as a 
personal being, he can and usually does regard 
himself as distinct. It is a portion of the material 
universe, and may even stand for the whole of it 
where man’s knowledge of nature is limited. It 
will be our chief aim in this article to examine the 
view taken in OT and NT of this material system, 
and of man’s actual as well as his true relation to it. 

i. IN OLD TESTAMENT.—an, which is commonly 
rendcred ‘world’ both by AV and RV, is not a word 
of larger meaning than ΓΝ ‘earth’; indeed, so far 
as a distinction can be drawn between them, it 
has the narrower application. [Cf. art. Eartu, 
and see esp. Pr 8% jsiy 22n=RV ‘his habitable 
earth,’ also Job 37"). The two words constantly 
occupy the corresponding places in the parallelisms 
of Heb. poetry (Ps 194 24! ete.). 5am occurs only in 
poetry, and the word ‘world’ may have been 
thought to have somewhat more poetic associa- 
tions, and have been adopted for this reason to 
translate it. [ban is mever rendered by ‘earth’ 
either in AV or RV; pw, is rendered by ‘ world’ 
only at Ps 2277, Is 9317 62", and Jer 25° in AV, 
and only at Job 57:25, Is 23", and Jer 25% in RV. 
In these last two places ‘earth’ was reserved to 
tr. 727s}. 

There is no single word in OT which describes 
the material universe, even as it was conceived by 
the Hebrews. The phrase ‘heaven and earth’ is 
used to convey that notion (Gn 1', Ps 89", Jer 10! 
51 ete.). Both 77s and 38: are also distinguished 
from the seas or the sea (Gn 1", Ps 987). 

Heaven and earth by their vastness and stability, 
and by the rich variety, excellence, and beauty of 
that which they contain (cf. the expression ‘ the 
fulness of the world’ and ‘of the earth,’ Ps 50! 
and 24! etec., as also ‘the sea and its fulness,’ Ps 
98’) ; the sea kept under firm restraint for all its 
raging; the sun, moon, and stars observing their 
regular times and seasons, were felt to be con- 
stant witnesses to the power and wisdom of God, of 
Jehovah the God of Israel, who is the Creator and 
ruler of all (Ami 4:5 5°, Is 4818 5155, Jer 5° 1013 5115, 
Ps 19'S 241-2 8, 33% 29. 89% 03, 95%* 104). To 
their testimony even the heathen might be ex- 
pected to pay heed (see esp. Ps 19). In this 
‘sense even inanimate things praise God (Ps 96! 
| 98° 9148). Moreover, His care for His creatures 
was recognized, as shown in the regular provision 


Mk4"). St. Mark thus summarizes the teaching of | which He has made for their sustenance. He is their 


Jesus (27), At the institution of the diaconate the 


guardian, the source of life and happiness to all 
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living things (Gn 8”, Ps 33° 365-9 655-3 1034 5 1047-30 
14787, Job 10"). But He was believed, too, to 
manifest Himself in a special manner in the more 
exceptional and terrible aspects of Nature, in storm 
and earthquake, in drought and pestilence. By 
means of these He had fought and was expected 
to fight on the side of His own people against their 
enemies (Ex 15, Jg 5721, Am 95-6 Ps 1g%-15 496-7 
687-9 763-9 7711-20 78, 8318-26 975-6 105. 10 0719 111. 114. 
144-8), or punished Judah and Israel (Am 4°) or 
individuals (Ps 107) for their sins. Those proofs 
of His presence and operation which are regular, 
and those more unusual ones where there has 
evidently been some particular end in view, are 
remarkably brought together in some passages 
(Ps 7438-18 8910-14 136), 

With the rise and development of the doctrine 
of WISDOM, interest in Nature was greatly stimu- 
lated, a more careful observation of particular 
facts, and even a certain kind of speculation upon 
her laws, were encouraged, but all under the guid- 
ance of a strongly religious spirit (Pr 8771, Job 
267-14 28, 36-39. 406-41. Comp. Wis 71.1.23, Sir 43. 
A. similar bent may be noted in a work belonging 
to another class of literature, En. 72-82 and 2-5). 

So far we have spoken of the impression made 
upon the minds of devout and inspired Heb. pro- 
phets, psalmists, and philosophers by the contem- 
plation of that order of which the earth forms a 
part. But the earth itself was specially thought 
of by them as the spacious dwelling-place of man- 
kind, divided into its many races, tribes, and king- 
doms. [See such expressions as ‘kingdoms,’ 
‘ peoples,’ ‘inhabitants’ of ‘the earth,’ or ‘the 
world,’ Gn 2238 Jos 474, 2K 1915-19, Ts 269-18 3720 
etc.]. Hence, further, both $2 and px (3) are used 
by themselves for mankind, which is capable of 
doing right and wrong and of knowing God, and 
which shall be judged by God (Gn 64, Ex 915, Nu 
147, Gn 18%, 18 2", Ps 2%, Is 384, Ps 98 1018 338 
968 etc.). But when we speak of mankind in these 
relations we must beware of thinking primarily of 
a collection of responsible individuals, as from our 
moder habits of thought we may be apt to do. 
In accordance with the point of view of the OT, 
‘the earth’ in this use of the term must be under- 
stood to mean ‘the nations of the earth’: the 
judgment of nations and the homage that should 
be paid by the nations generally to the God of 
Israel are intended iu the passages in question. 
‘ Harth ’ is also used in a sense akin to our phrase 
‘human society’ in Ps 75° (‘the foundations of the 
earth ’=‘the principles on which human society 
rests’; ef. Pr 3074). In the following places, how- 
ever, it seems to describe men as men—Jos 23", 
15 2418-90 9618 Jer 50% 51%, 

The last-mentioned use may possibly be associ- 
ated with the idea of man’s origin (Gn 2’ and 3”, 
Ps 1464), though it is to be remembered that in 
these places the words used are adix and By. But 
at Ps 1018 the expression ΝΠ vux ‘mortal man 
from the earth’ may most naturally be explained 
thus. The little value of man and his transitori- 
ness are in this way brought home to the mind. 
No moral signification seems to attach to this 
‘earthiness’ of man. It does not imply earthliness 
of aims and principles. On the other hand, a 
notion analogous to this is suggested in at least 
one passage (Ps 1713) where another;word 155, some- 
times translated ‘world,’ in sense of fime (Arab. 
khalada ‘abide,’ ‘endure’)is used. [At Ps 39° 89% 
and Job 11” it is rendered ‘age,’ ‘ time,’ ‘life’; 
but at Ps 174 49! and Is 38! (implying here 757 
for 515) ‘world’ both in AV and RV. In the 
former of these passages, however, ‘mortals of 
time’ would give a good sense]. An excessive 
devotion to the things of this present life, which 


are the things of sense, is here indicated such as to |! 


constitute a type of character. This is an interest- 
ing anticipation of NT thought. Another point of 
interest is the analogy between the use of Ἴρῃ, a 
word denoting time, and the subsequent use of αἰών, 
Another word odiy, to the meaning of which αἰών 
still more closely approximates, is also translated 
‘world’ at Ec 3" AV and RV (not RVm). In later 
Hebrew it did bear at times this sense, but it is 
more than doubtful whether it hasit here. (See 
esp. the commentaries of Nowack - Hitzig in the 
Kurzgef. Com., and E. H. Plumptre, in Zoe.). 

11, APOCRYPHA.—In the Books of Wisdom and 
2 Maccabees we are introduced to the important 
word κόσμος in the sense which it acquired among 
the Greeks through Pinion pes usage. The LXX 
of OT has the word, but only in its earlier meaning 
of ‘adornment,’ or as a rendering of xzy ‘host’ 
(Gn 4, Dt 4 ete.) ; while 77x and ὅπ are there 
translated by γῆ and οἰκουμένη (78 almost always 
by γῆ, and San by οἰκουμένη ; there are, however, a 
few cases in which these renderings are inter- 
changed, all in Isaiah). But in the Apocrypha, 
7.@ in the two books of the Apocrypha above 
mentioned, it oceurs repeatedly as a name for 
the material universe, which is its most common 
signification there. The Most High is again and 
again described by such phrases as ‘the Creator 
of the world,’ ‘the Ruler of the world.’ For the 
word in this sense comp. Plato, Gorgias, 508; 
Aristotle, de Mund. ὦ, The thought of order, 
and of the beauty arising therefrom, which the 
word by its derivation suggested, is naturally 
associated with this application of it, and may well 
have been present to the mind of the author of 
the Book of Wisdom in his use of it at 1111, Other 
passages, interesting in connexion with his view of 
the κόσμος, are 144 and 7”, In 5° and 16” refer- 
ence is made to the co-operation of the world, 7.¢. 
the forces of nature, in the work of moral retribu- 
tion and the defence of the righteous, in full agree- 
ment with OT thought, though the language is 
somewhat different. Man’s birth is described as 
an entry into the world, 7° (some MSS, however, 
read βίον). The position assigned to him in it is, 
in accordance with Gn 1?*-2, Ps 85, that he should 
‘rule the world—éémy τὸν xéouorv—in holiness and 
righteousness’ (9%). For this reason, too, it would 
seem, Adam is somewhat strangely called ‘the 
first-formed father of the world’ (101). But the 
world has, through human perversity, become the 
scene of idolatry and moral corruption, and there- 
with death has ‘been admitted into it, though this 
is attributed to the envy of the devil (147%! 24, 
ef. Ro 5}%), 

There does not seem to be a passage in which 
κόσμος, either in this book or in 2 Mac., denotes 
mankind exclusively, for at Wis 6% where the 
world is said to be benefited by the large number 
of the wise, and at 14° where the ark is spoken of 
as ‘the hope of the world,’ the whole of creation 
may be thought of as associated with men. 

Before passing from the Apocrypha we may 
observe that in Wis 13° there is a use of αἰών 
which may help to show how it came to have at 
times almost the sense of ‘ world.’ 

iii, NEw TESTAMENT.—We have noticed one or 
two places in the Book of Wisdom in which κόσμος 
appears to denote simply this earth and its inhabit- 
ants. Two interesting examples are referred to 
by Liddell and Scott (sub voce) of the use of the 
word in much the same way in public inscriptions 
of the end of the first or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. Nerva is called σωτὴρ rod πάντος κόσμου, and 
Trajan σωτὴρ τοῦ κόσμου. See Boeck, C/G 1306, 334. 
In NT many more instances of its having this 
meaning will come before us, as well as of other 

| meanings which arise out of this one. It is 
necessary to ask at once whether we ought to 
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attempt to carry the original meaning of ‘order’ 
through all these applications of the word [West- 
cott, Comm. on Gospel according to St. John, Addi- 
tional Note at end of ch. 1, on κόσμος, tries to do 
this}. Its sense is not anywhere restricted to denote 
the earth in classical literature. It is there used 
sometimes of the heavens alone; and indeed there 
is reason to think that the Pythagoreans, who are 
credited with having been the first who employed 
it to express a philosophical conception, applied it 
thus. And we can readily understand that the 
heavenly bodies with their regular motions miglit 
impress them with their order and ames g The 
earth, too, might well come to be included under 
the term κόσμος, as forming one member of a great 
system in which there was true relation of parts. 
But it is not so easy to see how by itself it could 
have been regarded as ‘an ordered whole.’ It 
must be remembered that the ancient mind was 
not penetrated as the modern is with the thought 
of law in nature. On the other hand, the possi- 
bility that the ‘cosmopolitanism’ of the Cynics 
and Stoics influenced common speech is not to be 
overlooked. Yet it should be observed that their 
phrase κόσμου πολίτης had a different force from 
that which ‘citizen of the world’ has to our ears. 
In the mouth of the Stoic it expressed the convic- 
tion that the universal system and law, the polity 
of the great City of Zeus, in which every man had 
his own place, conditioned his life and determined 
his obligations. To the Cynic, on the other hand, 
—if we may take the passage in Lucian, Βίων πρᾶσις 
§§ 7-10, as a correct representation of the teaching 
of Diogenes and his school,—it meant, indeed, that 
he was unfettered by ties of country and could make 
his home anywhere, but the reason for this was 
that his life was composed. of the simplest, most 
universal elements. The saying attributed to 
Socrates by Plutarch (Περὶ φυγῆς, § 4, 600 i.) —that 
he was himself not Athenian nor Hellene, but 
citizen of the world («écys0s)\—should also be com- 
pared, where in the context Plutarch quotes the 
saying of Plato that man is οὐράνιος. The use of 
κόσμος With that particular limitation of its mean- 
ing which we are considering may have been 
facilitated in a measure by this language of the 
schools. To a still greater degree, probably, it 
was due to the fact that the earth seemed, espe- 
cially perhaps to the Hebrew mind, to be incom- 
parably the most important part of the created 
universe, to which the heaven with its lights, pro- 
perly speaking, belonged, as a canopy over it. But 
the question for us is, not so much what the history 
of this usage was, but whether the notion of order 
was usually present to the mind of those who 
employed it as the NT writers do. We can con- 
ceive that it might have been to that of St. Paul 
(cf. Ac 17"), but it does not seem probable in the 
case of others, and indeed the idea is not suggested 
in connexion with the term κόσμος by any context 
in which it is used, even in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
And when our world was viewed in its ethical 
aspects 1t seemed to Christian apostles to be, not 
a realm of order but a scene of disorder ; and their 
teaching substantially is, that it could not be an 
order while God was left out of account, though 
there is no evidence that they formulated their 
thought to themselves exactly in this way. 

We have seen what range of meaning pw and 
ban have in OT, and have observed that γῇ and 
οἰκουμένη are used in LXX to render them. In 
connexion with the meanings of κόσμος it is not 
unimportant to notice that there are in NT 
parallel or closely similar passages in one of 
which γῆ or οἰκουμένη is found, and in the other 
κόσμος. Comp. Mt 458 with Lk 45, Mt 24 and 
26", Mt 5° with Ro 4%, Jn 3° and 8%. Yet, even 


same meaning as γῆ ΟΥ̓́οἰκουμένη in Many passages 
of LXX, it was felt to be a preferable word for 
many purposes. In spite of the usage of LXX 
there was danger of confusion in employing οἰκου- 
μένη, which was applied by Greeks and Romans 
specially to the Greco-Roman world. [This word 
occurs most frequently in the writings of St. Luke, 
and most often with the meaning just indicated]. 
Κόσμος may also more readily have suggested a 
comprehensive idea, so as to include more at least 
than γῇ did; it suggested the idea of a whole, if 
not necessarily of an ordered whole. The philo- 
sophical associations which still clung to the word 
also made it more suitable when the intention was 
to signalize certain principles which underlay and 
governed the entity in question. It may be ob- 
served that οἰκουμένη oecurs but once in St. Paul’s 
writings (Ro 1018), and there in a quotation from 
a γῆ also is met with there comparatively 
rarely. 

We proceed to review the use of κόσμος in NT 
more in detail. Our object in doing so will be to 
mark differences between various writers, and also 
to some extent in the same writers, in the denota- 
tion of the term, and in the conception implied 
when that which is denoted is the same. It ,vill 
be seen that there are instances in all the chief 
groups of writings of its standing for (1) the 
material universe, (2) our world as containing 
mankind, but without the connotation that the 
world or men have certain ethical characteristics. 
The ethical signification of the word appears to be 
confined to the Epp. of St. Paul, the Gospel and 
Epp. of St. John, the Ep. of St. James, and 2 Peter ; 
though there is a possible exception when the king- 
doms of the world and their glory are oftered as a 
temptation (Mt 4°), and the possession of the whole 
worl is compared with the true interests of the 
soul (Mk 855, Mt 1675, Lk 95); we may in these 
places be intended to gather that worldly dominion 
and wealth are even of themselves dangerous to 
the soul. Further, we ought to be better able 
to form for ourselves a clear and complete view 
of the conception as a whole presented in the 
teaching of NT and in individual writers, after 
marking aspects of it which are severally pro- 
minent in particular passages. Tlie idea thus 
obtained we must take with us in order that we 
may fully feel the foree of other passages. This 
is specially true in the case of !St. ὦ ohn’s writings. 
Thus, when in Jn 131 it is said that the hour had 
come that Jesus ‘should depart out of this world 
unto the Father,’ and that He had ‘loved his own 
which were in the world,’ some thought of what the 
world is must have been present to the mind of the 
evangelist. It is, moreover, obvious that where 
St. Jolin uses the word in successive, or nearly 
successive, clauses or sentences—as he does again 
and again in els. 14-17—though from each oecur- 


‘rence the same notion cannot be gathered fully, it 


would be a mistake to regard them disconnectedly. 
The word has one meaning in the thought of the 
writer, though he may not be equally conscious of 
all its elements at every moment, and though he 
is still less able to convey the whole of it at once 
to others, but lights up first this, then that part of 
it, after his characteristic manner. 


1. The material universe, the heaven and earth which were 
created at the beginning, most frequently in the phrase ἀ τὸ 
καταβολῆς κόσμου, ΟΥ̓ Others similar to this, Mt 2421 2534, Lk 1159, 
Jn 175-24, Ro 120, Eph 14, 1 P 120, He 43 926. In Jn 119 we read 
of the natural light of this world; in 1Co 841410 ἐν zecuw seems 
to be equivalent to the Latin phrase im rerwm natura. 

1 Co 49 belongs, perhaps, here. Angels are added probably as 
distinguished from the world; men, on the other hand, as a 
particular and important part of it. 

2. The earth, but rarely without reference te that which it 


| contains, and especially to its human inhabitants. 


(a) Tbe scene of human life, the abode of mankind, Ro 512. 18, 


though κόσμος at times seems to have much the! 260122, Eph 212, 1 Ti 116 67, He 105, 1 P 59, Jn 19 014. 1127,1 Jn 
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41.9.17, In Jn 2175 little more seems to be implied than the 
extent of space included. 

(b) The earth, together with all the treasures it contains, and 
including, no doubt, dominion over men, Mt 48, Mt 1626=Mk 836 
=Lk 955, Ro 418, 1 Co 322, 

(c) The scope appointed for the work of the missionaries 
of the gospel; it is to be preached throughout the world: Mt 
613 155 . Mt 2015--ἰἸῖκ 14%, Mk 1615, Ro 18, Col 16, Ph 218, 
1 Ti 316, 

8. Idiomatic and peculiar uses— 

(a) A rhetorical expression for the great majority of people in 
a particular place, as in French, ‘ tout le monde,’ Jn 1219, 

(5) Equivalent almost to the modern phrase ‘the public.’ 
‘Show thyself to the world’=‘ court publicity,’ Jn 74, ef. 1829, 

(c) Means of sustenance for the body is called ies τοῦ χόσμου, 
1Jn 8:7, 

(1) ‘ The tongue a world of iniquity,’ Ja 886, 

(6) The world before the Flood, He 117, 2 P 2536. The popu- 
lation of the world, then, and its accumulations of wealth and 
the products of its labour, are no doubt chiefly in view; yet 
the comparison in 2 P 367 with ‘the heavens and the earth 
that now are,’ suggests a Sweeping away at that time of the old 
order of nature. 

4, The term used with ethical sienificance. 

(a) As material and transitory the world presents a contrast 
with that which is spiritual and eternal. In this way St. Paul 
seems to regard it in the very important passages Gal] 4° 614, 
Col 23-20. So we gather from comparing them together and 
from their contents (see Lightfoot, in Zoc.). The instances with 
which the apostle is dealing illustrate the general principle 
to which he refers. The Law and its ordinances belong to an 
external sphere. Now things outward (=‘the things that are 
seen’ of 2 Co 418) have for St. Paul lost all their value through 
Christ's death, in comparison with the things spiritual, and 
this ought to be the case with all Christians. He is not think- 
ing of the world as evil. Indeed the Law, which is ‘of the 
world’ in the sense defined, has been used by God for the rudi- 
mentary instruction aud discipline of the Israelites, and so may 
other things which are of the world be used. Elsewhere, also, 
he allows for a certain use of them, which must, however, be 
sparing and kept in strict subordination to higher considera- 
tions, 1 Co 781.34; cf. Lk 1280, This view of the world is hardly 
to be traced in St. John’s writings; a darker one appears, we 
shall find, there, upon which St. Paul dwells less. 

(Ὁ) Devotion to the things of the world produces a certain 
temper of mind, which under the sense of loss is manifested in 
that ‘sorrow of the world’ which is not ‘according to God,’ 
ἃ Co 710, There is a scale for estimating men and things, 
which may be in a measure true relatively to the things of this 
world, but which is, to say the least, altogether incomplete, 
1 Oo 127. 28 41%, Ja 29, The world has a fancied wisdom which 
does not know God, 1 Co 120.2% 319. Jn 110; it cannot receive 
the Spirit of Truth, Jn 1417, There is, in short, a spirit of this 
world, 1 Co 315. Those in whom this spirit is are described as 
being ‘ of the world’ or ‘of this world’ (Jn 873, 1 Jn 44-5); and, 
by contrast, Christ’s disciples as ‘ not of the world’ (Jn 16519 1714; 
ef. also 1 Co 518 and 1132), 

The state of the world arising from the influence of this 
spirit ig one of dire moral corruption, Eph 22,1Jn 21517, Ja 

27 449 P14 220, 

(c) The world denotes the mass of men who are hostile to the 
truth and to the followers of Christ, or at least indifferent to it 
and them, Jn 77 1620. 33, ] Jn 31. 18 44.5, 

ὯΝ The world is dominated by the Evil One, Jn 1281, 1Jn 
44 19, 

(e) The world as the object of judgment and of saving mercy, 
Ro 36-19 1112.15 1 Co 62, 2 Οὐ 519, Jn 129 316-19 412 G33.51 512. 26 
95 1246.47, Primarily, of course, men are the objects of judg- 
ment, and that individually. But this is not all that is meant. 
In view of the general use of the term χόσμος and of OT 
language, we must think, also, of a judgment upon mankind 
collectively, and on the manner of life and environment which 
it has made for itself, and in a sense, too, on the whole crea- 
tion with which it is so intimately connected; and so also with 
regard to salvation (cf. Ro 816), 

(J) The Holy Spirit has a special office in regard to the world, 
pet rie from that which He exercises towards believers (Jn. 
16312), 

(7) The Christian can through his faith overcome the world ; 
7.e., no doubt, alike its spirit in himself, the opposition of 
worldly men, and the world’s ruler (1 Jn 44 54-5), 

5. The word «i#v—which signifies properly a period of time, but 
a much longer one than we mean by an age, probably indeed 
the whole period during which the present order of nature has 
continued and shall continue—is used in many places with much 
the same connotation as ‘world.’ It is often rendered by this 
word both in AV and RV, though by ‘age’ in RVm and at He 6° 
in RV. Alay and κόσμος are brought into close connexion at 1 Co 
120 and Eph 22.3, This ‘on’ is contrasted with that which is to 
come (Mt 1232, Mk 1039, Lk 18390, He 65). We read of its cares (Mt 
1322—Mk 419); its sons (Lk 168 2024) ; its rulers, ὦ. 6. the kings and 
great ones of the earth (1 Co 26-8); its wisdom (1 Co 120 26 322); 
its fashion, to which the Christian must not be conformed 
(Ro 122). It is evil (Gal 14), and under the dominion of the Evil 
One (2 Co 44). This use of αἰών with an ethical signification is 
not diificult to understand, easier indeed than the correspond- 
ing and commoner one of πόσιμος, It is otherwise with the 
expression at He 12 éraiyesy τοὺς αἰῶνας, Here of αἰῶνες seems to 
mean ‘the sum of the ‘* periods of time,” including all that is 
manifested in and through them’ (see Westcott, iv Joc.). But 
to regard creation primarily with reference to time, and not 


merely to time as a general condition, but to periods of time, ia 
not natural for us; it would seem to have been more so for tha 
Hebrew mind (cf. the Rabbinic use of 9). It may be worth 
while to note that the original sense of the Eng. word ‘world’ 
by its derivation is ‘age of man.’ In the Gospel and Epp. of 
St. John and the Apocalypse αἰῶν occurs only in the phrase 
εἰς τὸν αἰῶνω and similar expressions. 

The conception of the world which we have been 
considering is characteristic of Christianity. There 
is nothing like it in the philosophy or religion of 
Greece and Rome. It difiers widely also from the 
belief found in the various forms of Gnosticism, 
in Manicheism, or Neoplatonism, and in Oriental 
systems to the present day, that matter is essen- 
tially evil, or necessarily at best a hindrance and 
burden to the spiritual nature. From the Christian 
point of view things material constitute indeed a 
grave danger owing to the misleading fascination 
which they have for the minds of men, streng- 
thened, as it is, through the subtle influence of 
habits of thought and opinions which have grown 
up in human society, and which are based upon a 
false estimate of the value of thewealth and honours 
of this world. ‘T’osuch an extent are men governed 
by wrong motives and aims in {118 respect, that 
any one whoo, with singleness of purpose, sets him- 
self to act with reference to God and His glory is 
likely to feel himself more or less alienated from 
and placed in a position of antagonism to his kind, 
The little handiul of Christians in the first age 
rust have experienced this sense of estrangement 
with peculiar acuteness. But at the same time 
they had been taught, and they believed, that the 
world in its origin came from God, and also that, 
bad as its present condition was, it was salvable— 
that alike the men who are of it and the things 
that belong to it may be redeemed from sin and 
sinful uses and consecrated to the glory of God. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the order of 
nature is appealed to in NT’ as well as in OT in 
proof of the existence, the power, and the goodness 
of God (Ac 14”, Ro 1”), but the same stress 1s not 
laid upon the more exceptional phenomena as signs 
of His presence. 


LITERATURE.—Art, on xéeycs in Cremer’s Bibl.-theol. Lexicon ; 
Westcott’s Commentary on St. John, Additional Note at end of 
ch. 1. VY. H. STANTON, 


WORM.— The following Heb. words are tr. 
‘worm’ in AV. 14. 00 sds, ons, tinea (Is 518), is 
undoubtedly the same as the Arab. s#s. It is the 
grub of the moth, ‘ash, Arab. ‘wth, mentioned in 
the same passages. See MOTH. 2. πρὶ rummdh= 
maggots, bred in putrefying vegetable (Ex 16) and 
animal (Job 7° 1714 21% 9450. [s 141) substances. 
Once man is declared to be such a maggot (Job 
25%), 3. aybin tdle'ah, yon téla’, nydin tdla‘ath: 
(2) a maggot, generated in putrefying vegetable 
(Ex 16%) and animal (15 14" 66°) substances ; 
(6) a worm which gnaws and blights plants (Dt 
2839, Jon 47. The number of these is very large 
in the Holy Land ; (6) figuratively to denote the 
weakness of man (Job 25%, Ps 22°, Is 41). y?in 
and nybin are used also of the coccus (see CRIM- 
SON, SCARLET). Earth worms do not seem to 
be included in the meaning of any of the above 
names. The term ‘worms’ (AVm ‘creeping 
things,’ RV ‘crawling things’) of the earth; 
γ oni, LXX σύροντες γῆν (Mic 717), is probably 
generic for all reptiles and worms which burrow 
in the ground. It certainly does not refer to 
any genus or species. The worms of which Herod 
died (σκώληξ, Ac 12%) may have been maggots 
bred in a gangrenous mass. Josephus says that 
he died five days after he was smitten. Σκώληξ 
is also mentioned in Apocr. (Sir 10" 19%, 1 Mac 2°). 

G. E. Post. 

WORMWOOD (nw) la'dénah).—A generie word 

for the species of Artemisia. It is always spoken 
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of as a bitter and deleterious plant. ‘The root, 
in Arab. and perh. in Heb., signifies ‘to curse.’ 
Ladnah is mentioned with gall (résh, Dt 29%, Jer 
916 9315 La 3%, Am 612. It is the summing up 
of the eareer of a strange woman (Pr 5‘). Figura- 
tively it signifies calamity (La 3’) and injustice 
(Am 5’), The great star which fell from heaven 
(Rev 8") is called ‘Wormwood’ (Αψινθος). In 
int of fact, the excessive dread which the Hebrews 
ad of most bitter substances was founded not on 
clinical experience but on prejudice. Camels, at 
least, eat more or less of the species of Artemisia, 
of which there are five in Palestine and Syria, all 
known in Arabic by the name dwaiterdn. They 
are A. monosperma, Del. (Arab. ‘adéh), A. Herba- 
Alba, Asso. (Arab. shih), A. Judaica, L., A. annua, 
L., and A. arborescens (Arab. dhokn-esh-sheikh). 
They are composite plants, mostly of the interior 
tablelands, esp. of the deserts. ‘Their growth in 
desolate places, added to their bitterness, gave 
them their bad reputation. G. E. Post. 


WORSHIP, both as subst. and verb, was formerly 
used of reverence or honour done to men as well as 
to God, and so oceurs in Lk 14:9 ‘then shalt thou 
have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee’ (δόξα, HV ‘glory’). The word 
is a contraction of worthship (from Anglo-Sax, 
weorth ‘worth,’ with the suffix scine, Eng. ship, 
Ger, schaft, akin to shape). It is used of men 
in earlier versions frequently. See Driver, Par. 
Psalt. s.v. for the Pr. Bk. Psalms. Cf. also for 
the subst., Wyclif, Works, iii. 156, ‘ Men abstenen 
in werre, with myche fastyng and peyne, to wynne 
worschip of the worlde and to anoye hir enmyes’ ; 
Nu 24" Tind. ‘I thoughte that I wolde promote 
the unto honoure, but the Lorde hath kepte the 
backe from worshepe’; Job 1471 Cov, “ Whether 
his children come to worshipe or no, he can not 
tell.” And for the verb, Jn 1955 Wyc. ‘If ony man 
serue me, my fadir schal worschip hym’; Pr. Bk. 
Marriage Service, ‘With my body I thee worship.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

WORSHIP (In OT).—See PRAISE (IN OT) and 

TEMPLE. 


WORSHIP (In NT).—Christian worship grew 
out of the Jewish synagogue worship, to which, in 
its early forms, it bore considerable resemblance. 
Our Lord with His disciples visited the synagogues 
at Capernaum (Mk 17! 3!) and Nazareth (Mk 62); 
and, as He preached in the synagogues of Galilee 
generally (Mk 1°, Lk 6%), He must have taken 
part in the public worship. When St. Paul was 
on his missionary tours he invariably sought out 
the synagogue, or, if that were wanting, the 
proseuché (Ac 16%), no doubt joining in the Jewish 
worship. See SyNAGoGuE. It was only by de- 
erees that Christian worship came to supersede 
synagogue worship in the Church. At first the 
meetings of the Christian brotherhood, which of 
course were held in private, were quite distinct 
from the Sabbath worship, and Jewish Christians 
would go to the synagogue on the Saturday and 
to their own meeting on the Sunday. The Epistle 
of St. James seems to imply that the community 
there addressed consisted of the worshippers in 
some synagogue who had accepted Christianity as 
a body, and who then continued to meet in the 
building, but as a Christian Church, so that the 
writer, referring to the place of worship where the 
Church assembled, could call it ‘ your synagogue’ 
(Ja 225. but von Soden understands the word συνα- 
γωγή here to mean ‘assembly,’ see Hdcom. in loc.; 
Bennett allows that it may mean the Jewish place 
of worship ‘if the Epistle is very early,’ though 
preening ‘assembly’ as RVm, see Century Bible, 
17 loc.). 


the Sabbath and the great feasts. 


worship was brought about under various influ. 
ences, viz. (1) Jewish antagonism, leading to the 
expulsion of the Christians from the synagogue ; 
(2) Church development, giving more importance 
to the worship carried on in the Christian assem bly 
and stamping it with an individual character, thus 
rendering attendance at the Jewish synagogue 
superfluous and incongruous; (3) the conversion 
of the heathen on the lines of Pauline liberalism, 
dispensing with circumcision, so that the Gentile 
Christians could not be regarded as proselytes to 
Judaism. As these free Hellenistic Christians in- 
creased in number, and before long became the 
majority of the Apostolic Church, the necessity 
for maintaining Christian worship quite apart 
from the synagogue would be apparent to all but 
the narrow Judaizers. 

i, TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF JESUS CHRIST.— 
The only worship that our Lord expressly required 
was private worship, as when He warned His dis- 
ciples against the Pharisaic ostentation of praying 
‘in the synagogues [private prayers] and in the 
corners Of the streets,’ and bade them enter their 
‘inner chamber’ and pray to their ‘Father which 
is in secret’ (Mt 6°). His teaching about prayer 
deals with the subject of personal prayer, encourag- 
ing individual faith with regard to specific petitions 
(e.g. Lk 11°), In one place He commends the 
united prayer of two persons for a common end 
(Mt 18:5); but this refers to a special emergency, 
and has no bearing on public worship. On the 
other hand, He assumed that His disciples took 
part in publie worship; He did not need to com- 
mand a universal practice which He sanctioned by 
Himself following it. Whenever our Lord’s own 
praying is referred to, this is not connected with 
public worship. Most frequently it is associated 
with mountain solitude. In this worship He was 
either entirely alone or praying by Himself in the 
presence of disciples rather than praying with 
them. Still, is it quite accurate to say that He 
never prayed together with other men? Must He 
not have done this in the synagogue? The inei- 
dent of the woman of Samaria contains His most 
significant utterance on the subject of worship, 
in which He denies the peculiar efficacy of sacred 
places (Jerusalem claimed by the Jews, Gerizim 
claimed by the Samaritans), and affirms that, for 
the future, worship must be ‘in spirit,’ ¢.e. in- 
ternal, not merely in external functions, and ‘in 
truth,’ i.e. in accordance with the nature of God 
and our true relations with Him as at once 
‘Spirit’ and ‘ Father’ (Jn 4%), That this teach- 
ing influenced the Church, rendering the dedica- 
tion of sacred buildings supertluous, is apparent 
from Justin Martyr’s answer to Rusticus (¢. 165 A.D. ). 
who had inquired, ‘Where do you assemble?’ 
Justin said, ‘ Where each one chooses. . . because 
the God of the Christians is not circumscribed by 
place ; but, being invisible, fills heaven and earth, 
and everywhere is worshipped and glorified by the 
faithful’ (Jlartyrdom, 2). 

li, APOSTOLIC TEACHING AND CustomM.—As the 
Chureh gradually emerged from the synagogue, 
specific Christian worship, as distinguished from. 
the customary Jewish worship, came to be shaped 
on lines indicated by the principles of the new 
faith. 

(a) Times. —'The NT contains no regulations 
concerning stated days and hours for worship. 
In so far as Jewish Christians still followed the 
law and customs of their people, they observed 
St. Paul fre- 
quented the synagogues on the Sabbath (e.g. 
Ae 134% 16% 172); much more must this have 
been the case with less liberal Jews in the Church. 
St. Paul also took some account of the annual 
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Pentecost (Ac 20", 1 Co 168), But he held himself 
to be free from any obligation in regard to sacred 
seasons, and never laid any such obhgation on his 
converts, even bidding the Colossians let no man 
judge them ‘in respect of a feast day or a new 
moon or a Sabbath-day’ (Col 2'*), The Galatians 
are rebuked because they ‘observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years’ (Gal 4’), But, 
while no especial sanctity of seasons was recog- 
nized by St. Paul, of necessity a certain periodicity 
was requisite for public os in the Greek as 
well as in the Jewish Church. At Jerusalem, over 
and above the temple worship, which they shared 
with other Jews, the disciples had their own 
private assembly. As no mention is made of their 
attendance at the synagogue, though the temple is 
named, it seems probable that they gave up this 
custom in Palestine—perhaps from the time when 
Jesus was expelled from the synagogue. Thus a 
necessity would arise to institute some worship in 
its place. But that was never done formally, nor 
did it come about suddenly. The Christian wor- 
ship arose from another cause; it grew out of the 
fellowship of Christian brotherhood, The origin 
of this worship is indicated in the statements that 
the new converts—doubtless associated with the 
older Christians — ‘continued steadfastly in the 
apostles* teaching and fellowship (κοινωνία), in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers’ (Ac 2”); that 
‘day by day, continuing steadfastly with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread at home, they 
did take their food with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God,’ etc. (v.*°). This seems to imply 
a daily meeting, which must have been early in 
the morning or at night, so as not to interfere 
with the common work of life. Probably the 
statement applies only to the time of perp en- 
thusiasm. We meet with nothing of the kind later. 
The custom of the Church, both Jewish (ef. Jn 2019 
and v.76) and Greek (Ac 207; 1Co 167), was to 
meet on the first day of the week. See LORD’s 
Day. The NT contains no reference to any 
yearly Christian festivals. ‘The Paschal contro- 
versy in the 2nd cent. reveals a very early practice 
of keeping Easter, and Polycarp’s association with 
St. John seems to connect this with apostolic times, 
especially as the apostolic precedent is cited. 
Irenzeus states that Polycarp, visiting Rome in the 
time of Anicetus (¢. 155 A.D.), ‘had always ob- 
served it[ .¢. on the 14th Nisan, the date in dispute] 
with John, the disciple of our Lord, and the other 
apostles with whom he had associated’ (Euseb. 

Ey. 24). But the identification of the date with 
the Passover — the very question discussed Ὁ 
Polycarp — points rather to St. John’s Jewis 
custom of keeping the Passover than to the in- 
stitution of Easter ag an independent Christian 
festival, It indicates that, in late apostolic times, 
the surviving apostles, being Jews, when they kept 
the Passover, associated this with our Lord’s last 
Passover, and so with His death and resurrection. 
Similarly, the Pentecost continued down from 
Jewish times as a Jewish festival adopted by the 
Church to commemorate the gift of the Hol: 
Spirit as late as the 2nd cent. (Tertullian, de Idol. 
c. 12; Const. Apost. v. 20). Subsequently it was 
divided into the feast of the Ascension and Pente- 
cost proper (Whitsunday), and lost its Jewish 
associations. Epiphany was not known till the 
end of the 2nd cent. (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21), 
and then as a Gnostic festival, Christmas appearing 
still later. 

(ὃ) Places. —The Jerusalem Christians wor- 
shipped ‘in the temple’ (Ac 2). This would be 
in common with other Jews and according to Jewish 
custom. ‘Tle prayer would be private and _ per- 
sonal—like the prayers of the Pharisee and the 
publican in the parable. Similarly, when ‘ Peter 
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and John were going up into the temple at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth hour’ (Ac 32), this 
must have been for private prayer. There could 
have been no public Christian worship there. Ifthe 
phrase κατ᾽ οἶκον (2%) should be rendered ‘ at home,’ 
as in RV, this would not point to Chureh fellow- 
ship as In AV, where we read ‘from house to 
house.’ But when the Christians met at Jeru- 
salem it was in a private house, using an ‘ upper 
room’ (ὑπερῷον, Ac 118), perhaps the same room as 
the ‘guest chamber’ (κατάλυμα), also called ‘a 
large upper room’ (Lk 2911. 12), in which Jesus took 
the Last Supper with His disciples. When St. 
Peter was liberated from prison, he went to the 
house of Mary, the mother of Mark, and found 
many gathered together there praying (Ac 12"). 
The word ‘many’ does not suggest that the whole 
Church was there assembled. But the Church 
could only meet in such a place. There were no 
buildings for Christian worship before the end of 
the 2nd cent. (see Schatf, Ante-Nicene Christianity, 
i. p. 199), St. Paul frequently refers to the Church 
in a house (Ro 16°, 1 Co 1613, Col 4:8), Once only, 
and that as late as the Pastoral Epistles, do we 
meet with the expression ‘the house of God’ 
(1 Ti 34); but probably the word ‘house’ here 
means ‘family’ (cf. oT 16, Tit 1%, See von 
Soden, Hdcom. tn loc.). 

(c) Persons. — The apostles naturally took the 
lead in conducting public worship when they were 
present. It would appear that, at Troas, St. Paul 
conducted the Lord’s Sonnet himself breaking the 
bread (Ac 20"). This is the only passage in the 
NT in which the distribution of the elements 
by any person, other than our Lord Himself, is 
mentioned. Elsewhere, the references to the Lord’s 
Supper, in apostolic times, simply tell us of the 
Christians partaking of it together. The NT 
references to the functions of Church officers are 
confined to administration, discipline, and teach- 
ing ; they are silent in regard to worship. From 
the fact that the bishops took the lead in the 
worship of the τσ τε a age, we may conclude 
that the elders in the Jewish Churches, and the 
bishops in the Greek Churches of NT times, had 
some pre-eminence in the conduct of worship. But 
from the example of Corinth—the one Church con- 
cerning the internal life of which we have any 
fulness of information—it is apparent that this 
was not always the case; for 1 Cor. shows that 
there it was open to any member of the assembly 
to offer prayer or give utterance to a hymn of 
praise or a message of exhortation, even women 
praying and prophesying. If there were any who 
were more especially looked to for these offices 
they were the prophets (1 Co 14”), not the bishops, 
and the Didaché makes it certain that these were 
different persons, That, too, is apparent from 
Eph 44, where the bishops must be looked for 
among the ‘pastors’ rather than among the 
‘ prophets.’ 

(a) Method.—The proceedings of the best-known 
Church—that at Corinth—suggest that there was 
no settled order for the conduct of public worship 
in the apostolic Churches. It would not be safe 
to treat this one Church as typical of all other 
Churches, especially as St. Paul has occasion to 
rebuke its irregularities. Still, in doing so, he 
lays down no rules beyond that of mutual defer- 
ence (1 Co 14%); nor is anything approaching a 
rubric, except that of the Lord’s Supper, to be 
found in the NT, or in any primitive Church writ- 
ing, earlier than the Didaché. It is probable that, 
throughout the apostolic age, the worship of the 
Church was always centred in the Lord’s Supper, 
combined with the Agapé. St. Paul gives direc- 
tions fer the conduct of the Lord’s Supper on the 
authority of Christ, from whom the particulars 
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concerning the institution of the ordinance had 
come down to him (1 Co 11%). The rest of the 
service seems to have been left to the impulses of 
individual members as they felt moved by the 
Spirit (McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 520M). Hf, 
however, the Christians met twice in the day, it 
is probable that the morning assembly was for 
prayer and praise, and the evening meeting for the 
Agapé, the arrangement we find in Bithynia in 
the reign of Trajan (c. 112 A.D.). Pliny writes, 
‘It was their habit on a fixed day to assemble 
before daylight and sing by turns a hymn to Christ 
as a god.’ He adds that they ‘ bound themselves 
with an oath... not to commit theft,’ ete., and 
says, further, ‘After this was done, their custom 
was to depart, and meet together again to take 
food,’ etc. (Hp. x. 96). The following functions 
would certainly be found in the primitive Christian 
worship : (1) Prayer (1 Co 1414-15), (2) Praise, either 
by individual utterance (v.**), or in hymns snng 
incommon. The example of their Lord would en- 
courage the early Christians to employ the Jewish 
Psalter, which appears to have been always used 
in the Chureh (Mt 26%). Then we have frag- 
ments of Christian hymns scattered over the NT 
(c.g. Ac 47-8, perhaps Eph 15:13, 54, 1 Ti 5818), 
especially those of the Apocalypse (48&" δ9- 10. 12. 18 
12 1117 1 Qi0-12 158-4 191-67) The Canticles in 
St. Luke—the Magnificat (14®), the Benedictus 
(vv. 8-79), the Gloria in Facetsis (213), and the Nunc 
Dimittis (2?-*?)—though possibly of pre-Christian 
origin, were probably found by the evangelist in 
use in the worship of the Churches, together with 
more specially Christian hymns, The passage 
from Pliny’s letter, cited above, shows that in 
Bithynia, early in the 2nd cent., the singing was 
antiphonal (carmenque .. . dicere secum vicissim). 
See Hymn. (3) Lessons. St. Paul’s frequent allu- 
sions to the OT, even in letters to Greek Churches, 
presuppose a knowledge of the LXX among his 
readers, This would be read in Christian worship 
after the analogy of the synagogue, though per- 
haps the Law would be omitted and preference 
would be given to Messianic prophecies. Possibly, 
logia of Jesus were also read and facts of His life 
recited. St. Paul expected his Epistles to be read 
in the meetings of the Churches (1 Th 5”, Col 4:6), 
but only the OT was treated as Scripture. (4) 
Prophecy. The inspired utterance, so named, 
came from any member of the Church who felt 
the afflatus of the Spirit (1 Co 14), though it was 
especially expected from those who were recognized 
‘as prophets (ν.33, The Thessalonians were warned 
not to check this gift or despise the exercise of it 
(1 ΤῊ 5”), But they were to use their own intelli- 
gence, accepting the good and rejecting what did 
not approve itself to their judgment (v.74). (5) 
Other gifts—tongues, exorcism, ete. (6) Contribu- 
tions. The Corinthians were to put by, on the 
first day of each week, their contribution towards 
the fund for the poor of Jerusalem (1 Co 16). 
St. Paul’s language implies, not that they were to 
bring it to the assembly every week, but that they 
should make up an amount at home by weekly 
instalments. The gifts for the Agapé, however, 
would be brought every week, and the apostle re- 
ecm them to be divided among the brethren. 

ut of this subsequently grew the communion 
collections, which were sent to the poor, the sick, 
and aaa in prison (Justin Martyr, 1 Apol. 
65-67). 

(6) Odject.—Christian worship in NT times is 
usually offered to God as Father through Jesus 
Christ as His Son (see Ro 15, Eph 1? 81. The 
Aramaic ‘Abba’ appears to have been adopted by 
Greek - speaking Christians as the peculiar title 
for God in the Cliurches (see Ro 8"). But, while 
this was the normal type, worship was sometimes 


offered to Christ and prayer addressed to Him. 
Some indefiniteness attaches to this subject, 
partly owing to the two senses in which the Gr. 
word προσκυνεῖν is used, and partly owing to the 
ambiguous usage of the title κύριος, Liddon claimed 
many instances of the worship of Jesus during His 
earthly life, mostly on the strength of the use of 
the word προσκυνεῖν in the Gospels, viz. Mt 2" 
82 918. 1433 15% 171415 99% 9g9- 17. Tk 737-38 1715. 16 
2451-62, Jn 985-88 2017. 28 (Bampton Lectures, 1866, 
vil. 1), But it cannot be proved that in any of 
these cases (except the last, and there the word 
‘worship’ is not used) more than an act of homage 
and humble obeisance is intended. Josephus uses 
the word προσκυνούμενοι of the high priests (b/ 
Iv. v. 2). In the second ease cited (Mt 832), which 
occurred quite early in our Lord’s public ministry, 
it cannot be supposed that the leper actually 
offered Divine honours to Christ. The physical 
act of prostration in profound humility, and as 
rendering great honour, is all that can be meant. 
In another case (Mt 17!) the word προσκυνεῖν is 
not used, but we have γονυπετῶν (kneeling). Still 
it is to be observed that this homage was reserved 
for Christ alone, being repudiated by St. Peter 
(Ac 10%) and by the angel in the Apocalypse 
before whom St. John had prostrated himself 
(Rev 228%), The homage offered to Christ would 
vary in its significance from the simple prostra- 
tion of the leper before the Great Healer to the 
adoration of Mary Magdalene and Thomas in 
presence of the risen Christ, its significance de- 
pending wholly on the idea of His nature that had 
been attained, and therefore not to be determined 
by the mere statements of the outward acts which 
we find in the Gospels. It is inappropriate to intro- 
duce the case of the dying maletfactor (Lk 23%) as 
an instance of prayer to Christ (Liddon). This was 
8, simple request without the element of worship. 
But one effect of the resurrection was to develop 
so exalted a conception of Christ in the Church 
that homage which cannot be distinguished from 
worship came to be addressed to Him. Thus 
Ananias of Damaseus, when addressing Jesus in a 
vision (since it was in a vision, we cannot cite this 
as an act of prayer to Christ, because, in this 
vision, Jesus appears to Ananias and a conversa- 
tion takes place), describes Christians as ‘all that 
call upon thy name’ (Ac 9"; cf. v.7) ‘them which 
called on this name’). The same expression is 
used by St. Paul (1 Co 153. The form of words is 
a Hebraism, used in the OT of the worship of 
Jehovah—rjm bYa xp (Gn 456 128, 2 K 5"), and St. 
Paul cites an OT passage where it occurs with 
reference to God and applies this to Christ (Ro 
10), St. Stephen commends his spirit to Jesus, 
and prays to Jesus as Lord for the pardon of his 
enemies, in language closely resembling that 
which Jesus addressed to God (Ac 75%, ef. Lk 
23%. 46), St. Paul refers to Jesus Christ in associa- 
tion with ‘ God himself’ as exercising a directing 
Providenee for the help of which he prays (e.g. 
LTh 34, 2Th 21), Ph 2). ‘Various forms of 
benediction imply a reference to Christ (e.g. Ro 
1629 1 Co 1°). St. Paul writes of praying to ‘the 
Lord,’ evidently nieaning Christ, but in language 
which suggests an allusion to the Jewish thought 
of Jehovah (e.g. 2 Co 12%). The author of He- 
brews claims for Christ OT language referring to 
the worship of God (He 15: *), According to the 
Fourth Gospel, ‘all men are to honour (τιμῶσι) the 
Son, even as they honour the Father’ (Jn 5%). In 
the Apocalypse, direct worship is offered to Christ 
as ‘the Lamb.’ The prayers of the saints are 
presented to Him (Rev 5°), and hymns are sung in 
honour of Him (νγν.3" 1. 15). In the sub-apostolie 
age prayer is usually offered to God through 


| Christ, rather than directly to Christ Himself 
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(e.g. 1 Clem. 59-61; Didaché, 9, 10); but Ignatius 


(ad Rom. 4) and Polyearp (ad Phil. 1, 12) use 
the language of prayer concerning Christ; and 
the ancient homily, called 2 Clement, begins, 
‘Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as 
of God’ (see Harnack, Hist. of Dog. 1. 111. 6). 

According to Pliny, the Christians were in the 
habit of meeting to ‘sing a hymn to Christ as 
God’ (carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere,—Ep. x. 
96). There is no indication of saint-worship or of 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary in the NT; nor 
do we there meet with the distinction between 
the adoration (λατρεία) due to God alone, and the 
lower form of prayer to saints (δουλεία, envocatio) 
observed from the time of Augustine. St. Paul 
rebukes the worship of angels, associated with 
Jewish Gnosticism (Col 218), 
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WRESTLING is twice referred to in EV of OT 
and once in NT. The Heb. terms are—t. pan (in 
Niph.),* of Jacob’s wrestling at Peniel, Gn 32%-?° 
(LXX παλαίω). On the word-play between ne’cbak 
and Jabbok see vol. ii. p. 530%, note 1. 2. Sns, in 
Rachel’s saying: ‘With mighty wrestlings (naph- 
tiélim) have I wrestled (nziphtaliz) with my sister 
and have prevailed,’ whence she is said to have 
given to Bilhah’s son the name NAPHTALI, Gn 808, 
The word means ‘ ¢éwist oneself’ without being spe- 
cifically confined to wrestling. 

Wrestling, which was a familiar spectacle at the 
games in any Greek city, supplies a metaphor 
to St. Paul in Eph 6” ‘For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood,’ etc. (ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν ἡμῖν [υ.1. 
ὑμῖν] ἡ πάλη πρὸς αἷμα καὶ σάρκα, κιτ.λ.). For a 
description of wrestling contests see Smith’s Dicé. 
of Gr. and Rom. Ant., s.v. “ Lucta.’ 


WRITING.—i. THE ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. 
-~The practice of writing in the countries of the 
nearer East goes back to a remote and indefinite 
antiquity. Looking only at the nations connected 
in some measure with Palestine, we find evidence 
of the use of written characters at a date far 
earlier than the beginnings of anything that can 
be called definite Hebrew history. In Egypt, in- 
scriptions have been found containing the name 
of Menes, the first king in the first dynasty known 
to subsequent Egyptian chroniclers, whose date 
cannot be much later (and may be earlier) than 
B.C. 5000, while other inscriptions are believed to 
belong to yet earlier rulers. These are inscribed 
upon stone: the earliest extant example of writ- 
ing upon papyrus is one found at Sakkara in 1893, 
containing accounts dated in the reign of Assa, 
the last king of the 5th dynasty (c. 3580-3536 B.C.) 
To the same date purports to belong the first 
recorded literary composition in Egypt, the Pro- 
verbs of Ptah-hotep, preserved in the Papyrus 
Prisse, though the papyrus itself is of a much later 
date (c. 2500 B.c.). In Babylonia, inscriptions are 
extant of Sargon I., who flourished about B.c. 3750 ; 
while the thousands of tablets found at Telloh 
prove the free use of writing among the Sumerian 


* This word may be a denom. from δ} ‘dust,’ and mean ‘get 


dusty’ (cf. κόνις, zoviw), or may be a dialectical variant of p30 
*elagp,’ ‘embrace.’ 
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inhabitants of Babylonia at an even earlier date, 
which cannot be placed lower than B.c. 4000. From 
Palestine itself we have no remains of so early a 
period; but the tablets of Tel el- Amarna (see 
§ 111.) include several letters written by the 
governors of cities in Palestine to their masters in 
Egypt in the 15th cent. B.c. ; and recent excava- 
tions at Knossos in Crete have brought to light a 
large quantity of inscribed tablets, partly hiero- 
glyphic, but mainly linear in seript, in characters 
as yet undeciphered, which must also be assigned 
to about the middle of the second millennium 
B.c. How far these are to be regarded as the 
ancestors of Greek writing is a point still undeter- 
mined; but they complete the proof that in the 
countries surrounding Palestine, and probably also 
in Palestine itself, writing was an art well known 
and familiarly practised for many centuries before 
the earliest examples of Hebrew writing at present. 
extant. 
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il, MATERIALS.—Many materials were used in 
Palestine and the adjoining countries for the 
reception of writing at various times. (a) Stone is 
almost everywhere the earliest material on which 
writing has come down to us. The earliest inscrip- 
tions in Egypt and Babylonia are on stone. Stone 
is also used for the Hittite inscriptions in northern 
Syria and Asia Minor; and in Palestine itself the 
earliest considerable examples of writing are the 
MOABITE STONE and the SILOAM inscription (see 
§ ili.). The Hebrew books, moreover, mention the 
use of stone in the earliest periods of their history. 
The Law given to Moses on Mt. Sinai is said to 
have been written on ‘tables of stone’ (Ex 31% 
341-28), Moses commanded the people, when they 
passed over Jordan, to set up great stones, covered 
with plaster, and to write the Law upon them (Dt 
2723 cf, Jos 830-825. Job desires that his words 
might be graven in the rock for ever with an iron 
pen and lead (Job 1974). In Phoenicia and Greece, 
similarly, the earliest extant examples of writing 
are inscriptions upon stone. (6) Clay was used 
predominantly in Assyria and Babylonia, the 
records and literature of which countries have 
come down to us mainly in the form of tablets of 
clay, on which characters in cuneiform writing have 
been inscribed while it was soft (see BABYLONIA). 
The discovery at Tel el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt, 
of similar tablets, containing the correspondence 
of the governors of the Syrian provinces and others 
with their Egyptian masters (see § ii.), shows that 
this kind of writing was the normal form of official 
correspondence between Egypt and Syria, at any 
rate in the time of the 18th dynasty (c. 1400 B.C.). 
The Knossian tablets also are of sun-baked clay. 
In Ezk 41 the prophet, in captivity in Assyria, 18 
directed to draw a plan of Jerusalem upon a tile 
(Eleb. lébhindh, LXX πλίνθος). (c) Wood was largely 
used in many countries, in the form of tablets. 
In Greece it appears to have been the principal 
material in use before the introduction of papyrus, 
and to have continued to be employed for special 
purposes long after that date. The earliest men- 
tion of writing in Greek literature (Homer, 16. vi. 
169) describes ἃ message written ἐν πίνακε πτυκτῷ. 
The laws of Solon were written upon wooden 
tablets (ἄξονες and κύρβεις, Arist. Birds, 1354; Plut. 
Sol. 25). Tablets, whitewashed in order to receive 
ink better, were employed for official notices in 
Athens in the 4th cent. B.C. (γραμματεῖα λελευκωμένα, 
πινάκιον λελευκωμένον, Ar. ’AO, Πολ. 47, 48); a set of 
such tablets, used for private purposes at Panopolis 
in Upper Egypt about the 7th cent. after Christ, 
is now in the British Museum (Add. MS 33369). 
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Wooden boards, inscribed in the one case with 
lines from Homer, in another with part of the 
Phenisse of Euripides and the fHecalé of Calli- 
machus, are in the British Museum and the Rainer 
Collection at Vienna respectively, both having 
been found in Egypt. Many wooden tablets with 
Egyptian writing are also in existence, and Egyp- 
tian monuments represent scribes in the act of 
using such tablets. In Is 805 and Hab 2? the 
‘tablet’ or ‘table’ [Heb. ἔβα, LXX πυξίον] is no 
doubt wooden. The ‘tables [same Heb.] of the 
heart,’ metaphorically spoken of in Pr 3°, may be 
regarded either as wood or, in the light of Jer 17], 
more probably as stone. It is not always possible 
to tell whether the writing upon tablets mentioned 
by ancient authors is upon the wood itself or upon 
wax or some similar material with which the wood 
was covered. Wax was certainly used sometimes, 
and in later periods wax tablets were the commonest 
form of note-books in Greece and Italy. Herodotus 
mentions such a tablet (vii. 239), and Cicero, 
Martial, and other authors refer to them very 
frequently. Many examples of them are still 
extant, notably those discovered at Pompeii.” 
(d) Bark is said by Pliny (ZN xii. 11) to have 
been used for writing before papyrus was known, 
and it continued to be used in the West, though 
rarely, as late as the 5th cent. after Christ (Mar- 
tianus Capella, ii. 136 ; though it is not quite clear 
that the books so described are intended to be con- 
temporary productions). From its name, Jiber, 
comes the Latin word for ‘book.’ (6) Linen also 
was used in Italy in ancient times (ἐγ lintet, 
Livy, iv. 7, x. 38). The largest extant example of 
Etruscan writing is upon linen (in the museum at 
Agram). Linen was also used by the Egyptians 
for this purpose. (f/f) Lead was used in Greece 
and Italy, and probably elsewhere. Pausanias (ix. 
31. 4) mentions a leaden plate which he saw at 
Helicon, inscribed with the Works and Days of 
Hesiod ; but the principal use to which lead (and 
other metals) was put as writing material seems 
to have been to receive magical incantations and 
charms. Such tablets have been found, and men- 
tion of them is frequently made in magical papyri. 
(g) Potsherds (ὄστρακα) were used at Athens to 
receive the names of persons on whom sentence of 
banishment (ostracism) was to be pronounced. In 
Egypt they were very plentifully used for accounts, 
and especially for tax receipts; in the Coptic 
period passages of Scripture and quasi - literary 
pieces were also inscribed upon potsherds. (/) 
Leather plays a far more important part in the 
history of writing, especially of the Bible. It was 
used in Egypt; leather rolls are extant from about 
B.C. 2000, and papyri of later date refer to docu- 
ments written on skins as far back as the 4th 
dynasty. On the Assyrian monuments scribes 
are shown holding rolls which appear to be of this 
material. The Persians used leather to contain 
the royal records (βασιλικαὶ διφθέραι, Ctesias, ap. 
Diod. Il. xxxii. 4). Similarly, Herodotus states 
that the Ionians of Asia Minor formerly used 
skins of sheep and goats, and that many barbarous 
peoples continued to do the same in his own time. 
In the OT, leather or skins are not expressly 
mentioned, but it is practically certain that this 
material was largely used, and was, in fact, the 
principal vehicle of Hebrew literature in historical 
times. The use of books in roll form is mentioned 


* Sir H. M. Stanley (Cornhill Magazine, Jan. 1901, pp. 60, 61) 
records that on his first visit to Uganda, in 1875, portions of the 
NT, translated or paraphrased hy him and his companions, 
were written on ‘thin and polished hoards of white wood, ahout 
16 hy 12 inches. . .. During the three months I remained with 
Mtesa, the translations which we made from the Gospels were 
very copious, and the principal events from the Creation to the 
Crucifixion were also fairly written out, forming quite a hulky 
library of hoards.’ 
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in Ps 40’, Jer 865. 4 etc., Ezk 2°; and the roll form 


implies the use of either leather or papyrus (vellum 
not having been yet invented, and bark, so far as 
is known, never having been employed in Pales- 
tine). Papyrus niight, no doubt, have been intro- 
duced into Palestine from Egypt, and there is a 
recorded case of its being sent to Pheenicia in the 
110} cent. (Zctisch. f. dgypt. Sprache, 1900, p. 11); 
but there isno evidence of its general use at this date, 
On the other hand, the mention of the ‘secribe’s 
knife’ (éa‘ar hasséphér, LXX τῷ ξυρῷ τοῦ γραμ- 
uaréws) in Jer 36 (49) 38 probably indicates that the 
roll destroyed by Jehoiakim was of leather; since a 
knife (for the purpose of erasures) was part of the 
equipment of a seribe writing upon leather or 
vellum, but could not be used on so delicate a 
material as papyrus. In Nu 558 it is implied that 
writing could be washed off with water; but this 
was the practice in the case of papyrus as well as 
leather, so that the passageis inconclusive. Clearer 
evidence is given by later writers. In the Letter 
of Aristeas the copy of the Law sent from Jeru- 
salem to Egypt for the purpose of the version of 
the LXX is expressly said to have been written on 
διφθέραι. Further, the Talmud requires all copies 
of the Law to be written on skins, and in roll form ; 
and this regulation, which still remains in force 
for volumes intended for use in the synagogue, no 
doubt points back to an ancient tradition. All the 
evidence, in fact, seems to go to show that the 
OT Seriptures were habitually written on prepared 
skins, for whicli, in course of time, vellum was 
probably substituted in the case of ordinary copies 
(as distinct from synagogue rolls), It is not im- 
probable that in St. Paul’s request (2 Ti 418) for τὰ 
βιβλία, μάλιστα Tas μεμβράνας, the latter word refers 
to copies of parts of the OT.* 

(ἢ Papyrus.—If skins probably played the most 
important part in the early history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the papyrus plant certainly did so in 
the case of the Greek. The papyrus plant (cyperus 
papyrus), which formerly grew in great profusion 
in the Nile (though now confined to the higher 
part of its course), was used from a very early date 
in Kgypt as a material for writing. The earliest 
extant papyrus MS dates from the 5th dynasty 
(see §1.), and from about the 12th dynasty onwards 
many such volumes are known, with writings in 
all the varieties of Egyptian script—hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and demotic. From Egypt the use of 
papyrus spread into the neighbouring countries, and 
it was the universal material for book-production 
in Greece and Italy during the most flourishing 
periods of their literature. The LXX version of 
the OT was produced in Eeypt under the Ptolemies, 
and there can be no doubt that it was written upon 
papyrus, like the hundreds of Greek documents of 
that period which recent discoveries in that country 
have brought to light. So, too, with the books of 
the NT. These were written in Greek, in various 
parts of the Greek-speaking world—in Asia Minor, 
in Greece, in Rome, etc. ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that they were written on papyrus in the 
ordinary way. The only books which may have 
been originally written in Palestine are St. Matthew 
and St. James ; but these, it must be remembered, 
would not at first be written as sacred books, so 
that the rules applying to the OT would not apply 
to them. They, too, must almost certainly have 
been written on papyrus; and on this material 
the Greek OT and the NT must have circulated 
habitually, if not exclusively, until the 4th cent. 
of our era.—The method of manufacture of papy- 
rus 1s described by Pliny (AN xiii. 11-13). The 


* The suggestions that the μεριβρξναι were blank sheets of 
vellum, or note-hooks (which were sometimes made'of vellum 
at that date), or account-hooks, seem inconsistent with the im: 


" portance evidently attached to them. 
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pith * of the stem of the plant was cut into thin 
strips, which were laid side by side to form a sheet. 
Another layer of strips was then laid upon the 
first, at right angles to it, so that the whole sheet 
was composed of two layers, in one of which the 
fibres ran horizontally, in the other perpendicularly. 
The two layers were attached to one another by 
moisture and pressure, with or without the addition 
of glue.+ The sheets (κολλήματα, schede) so formed 
were dried and polished, and were then ready for 
use. They could be used singly, as for letters, 
accounts, and the like; or a number of them could 
be joined together, so as to form a roll. According 
to Pliny, the manufacturers prepared rolls (scapz) 
consisting of not more than 20 schede ; but a seribe 
who required more to contain the work he was 
copying could attach a second roll to the first, and 
cut off so much of it as might not be needed. The 
length of papyrus rolls, as actually used, varies 
ereatly. In ancient Egypt, when books were 
largely used for ceremonial and ritual purposes, 
they were often of excessive length; the longest 
at present known measures 144 ft. But for prac- 
tical use much more moderate dimensions were 
necessary, and no Greek literary papyrus is known 
which exceeds 30 ft. The height varies from 15} 
to about 5 in.; about 9 or 10 in. is a common 
height for a literary papyrus. The writing is nor- 
mally on that side of the papyrus on which the 
fibres lie horizontally, ὁ.6, parallel to the length of 
the roll (recto) ; the verso is only used either when 
the scribe’s matter exceeds the papyrus at his dis- 
posal, so that after filling the recto he is forced to 
continue on the verso, or (a commoner case) when the 
recto has already been used to receive some other 
writing. A roll of the first description (whether 
its material be leather or papyrus) is that men- 
tioned in Ezk 210 (cf. Rev 5‘), which was ‘ written 
within and without; and there was written therein 
lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ The multi- 
tude of calamities is indicated by the writing ex- 
tending over both sides of the roll. An example 
of a roll so written occurs in a magical papyrus in 
the British Museum (Pap. exxi.). Opisthograph 
rolls of the second description imply that the 
writer employed papyrus already once used, either 
because he was too poor to get any other, or too 
remote from a town where it might be obtained, or 
that the matter he wished to write was too unim- 
portant to justify the use of fresh papyrus. Thus 
rough accounts are frequently written on the back 
of used papyrus; or schoolboys’ copies, as in the case 
of the papyrus which bears on its verso the Funeral 
Oration of Hyperides, roughly written in a school- 
boy’s hand; or we may havea literary work, written 
for the private use of an individual, not for sale or 
for a public library, as in the case of the ᾿Αθηναίων 
Πολιτεία of Aristotle, which is written on the back 
of farm accounts. Such literary MSS might, no 
doubt, oceasionally come into the market as cheap 
copies, but they would form no part of the regular 


* Dziatzko (Untersuchungen, pp. 81, 32) suggests that in 
ancient Egypt the fibres of the bark were used as well as the 
pith, the exclusive use of the latter being introduced after the 
Greek occupation; but there is no authority for this distinc- 
tion, and an examination of early Egyptian papyri does not 
reveal any essential difference in the method of their manu- 
facture. Moreover, since Pliny states that even that part of 
the pith which was nearest the bark made material too coarse 
for Writing purposes, the bark itself must have been still more 
unsuitable, and could not produce such excellent material as 
the papyri of the 18th and even earlier dynasties. 

+ Pliny’s words, ‘turbidus liquor vim glutinis prebet,’ are 
variously interpreted to mean that the muddy water (of the 
Nile) ‘gives strength to the glue’ (glutinis, dat. plur.) or 
‘answers the purpose of glue’ (glutinis, gen. sing.). Dziatzko 
(op. cit. pp. 84, 85) states that a chemical examination of some 
fragments of papyrus disclosed no trace of glue between the 
layers, but showed that it had been applied to the surface, 
presumably to smooth and strengthen it. Certainly it is not 


always possible to discern glue, but sometimes it appears to | 
he present. 


book trade. That the habitual use of them im- 
plied poverty, appears from Lucian (Vit. Auct. 6, 
9), where it is one of the signs of the poverty- 
stricken disciple of Diogenes. The writing on 
papyrus was disposed in columns (σελίδες), the 
width of which, if not dictated by necessity, as in 
the verses of a poem, is generally from 2 to 34 in. 
in the case of literary MSS of good quality. In copies 
written without regard to appearances (like the 
᾽Αθ. Πολ.), it might be considerably more. The title 
of a work was normally written at the end. The 
inner edge of the roll, or both edges, might be pre- 
vided with a wooden roller (ὀμφαλός), and volumes 
which claimed elegance of appearance were prob- 
ably always provided with them. Commoner copies 
were not so provided, but the edges were then 
generally strengthened by an extra strip of papyrus, 
to prevent tearing. A σίλλυβος, or thin strip of 
papyrus or vellum, was attached to the outside 
of the roll, bearing the title of the work; such a 
σίλλυβος, bearing the title of Sophron’s JZimes, 
has been discovered at Oxyrhynehus (Ox. Pap. 
301, now Brit. Mus. Pap. 801). The roll might 
be enclosed in a cover (φαινόλης), to protect it 
from damage, and stored in a wooden case (capsa) 
with several others.—The roll form of book con- 
tinued in common, if not universal, use until 
the 3rd ecent.; but from that date onwards (under 
the influence, no doubt, of the increasing use of 
vellum) papyrus books in codex form (like modern 
books) begin to be found, and the roll form gradu- 
ally drops out of use. The earliest fragments of 
the Greek Bible are written in the codex form, 
which seems to have been preferred by the Chris- 
tian converts. Vellum superseded papyrus as the 
material for the best books in the 4th cent., but 
papyrus continued to be employed for inferior 
copies until the 7th cent. In 640, however, the 
Arabs conquered Egypt, and, by stopping the ex- 
port of papyrus, struck the death-blow to its use 
as a vehicle of Greek and Latin literature. It 
continued to be used in Egypt to some extent for 
accounts and for Coptic documents; but its literary 
importance was at an end. 

(4) Parchment or vellum.—This material may be 
regarded as a special development from the use of 
skins, described above; but it occupies a far more 
important place in the history of literature than 
its parent. According to Varro (ep. Pliny, HN 
ΧΙ. 11), it originated at Percamum under Humenes 
1, (B.C. 197-158), when the king of Egypt, anxious 
to cripple his rival’s growing library, forbade the 
export of papyrus. The king of Pergamum accord- 
ingly reverted to the use of skins, which had for- 
merly been general in Asia Minor (see above); but 
the skins were made more suitable for literary pur- 
poses by a special preparation, and the material 
thus produced received from its place of origin the 
name of περγαμηνή, whence our parchment. Parch- 
ment differs from leather in not being tanned ; the 
skins are merely stretched and dried, the hairs being 
removed from the one side and the flesh from the 
other, and the whole being smoothed with pumice. 
In modern usage the flesh side is also dressed with 
chalk ; the special methods, if any, of preparing 
ancient parchment are unknown. The skins used 
are principally those of sheep, lambs, and calves, but 
those of goats, asses, and swine may also be used ; 
and specially fine vellum is provided by antelopes. 
Strictly speaking, vellum denotes the material 
manufactured from calves (and antelopes), and 
parchment that provided by sheep, ete.; but prac- 
tically no distinction is made between them, and 
the term vellum is applied to all kinds of dressed 
skins used for the purposes of writing. Of the 
character of the vellum MSS of Pergamum nothing 
is known; but it is certain that the material did 
not come into general use for literary purposes, in 
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other countries, until a much later period. At 
Rome, in the Ist cent. B.c. and the Ist and 2nd 
eents. after Christ, there is evidence of the use of 
vellum, but only for note-books and for rough 
drafts or inferior copies of literary works (Cic. ad 
Att, xiii. 24; Hor. Sat. 11.3; Martial, xiv. 7. 184, 
ete.; Quintilian, x. 3. 31). Afragment of a vellum 
MS, which may belong to this period, is preserved 
in Brit. Mus. Add. MS 34478, consisting of two 
leaves of Demosthenes, de Fals. Leg., in a small 
hand, which appears to be of the 2nd century. 
The use of vellum for note-books, which would 
be shaped according to the analogy of wax tablets, 
the form of note-book previously existing, natur- 
ally led to the evolution of the codex, or modern 
book form; and the rise of vellum into favour for 
literary purposes is also the rise of the codex. This 
appears to have taken place during the 3rd cent., the 
final victory of vellum and the codex form being 
achieved in the early part of the 4th century. When 
Constantine founded his new capital, he instructed 
Eusebius to have fifty MSS on vellum (σωμάτια ἐν 
dupGépats) prepared by skilled calligraphers for the 
churches in it (Viz. Const. iv. 36, A.D. 331); and 
about the middle of the century the library of 
Pamphilus at Caesarea (consisting largely of the 
works of Origen), which had fallen into decay, 
was restored by Acacius and Euzoius, who had 
the damaged volumes replaced by vellum (‘in 
membranis instaurare conati sunt,’ Jerome, Jp. 
exli.). The spread of Christianity probably had 
much to do with the change, by creating a demand 
for complete copies of the Scriptures. No papyrus 
roll of ordinary dimensions could hold more than 
one of the longer books of the NT, anda set of 
some 30 or 40 rolls would be necessary for the 
entire Bible; while the whole could be gathered 
into a single codex of not immoderate size. Ex- 
amples of such codices from this very period re- 
maim in the celebrated Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Sinaiticus, and probably also in the earliest copies 
of Virgil. The vellum of these early MSS ranks 
with the very finest in quality. For special magni- 
ficence, the vellum was sometimes dyed purple, 
with letters of silver or gold. The existence of 
such MSS in the 4th cent. is proved by Jerome’s 
denunciation of them (‘in membranis purpureis 
auro argentoque descriptos,’ Pref. in Job; ‘in- 
ficiuntur membranz colore purpureo, aurum liques- 
eit in litteras, gemmuis codices vestiuntur,’ ad 
Kustochium de custod. virg.). 


To this period may perhaps be attributed the Codex Veronensis 
of the Old Latin Gospels; but most of the purple MSS now 
extant are of later date. Those of the Grack Gospels are all 
attributahle to the 6th cent. (the codices known as Evann. N, ΝᾺ, 
=, Φ, and one recently hrought from Sinope to Paris, the latter 
and Νὰ heing written in gold letters, the others in silver, 
with gold only for the sacred names). Other purple MSS 
are the Codices Palatinus and Saretianus (5th cent.), Vindo- 
bonensis and. Brixianus (6th cent.) of the Old Latin Gospels, the 
Vienna Genesis (6th cent.), which also has painted miniatures, 
the Gothic Gospels at Upsala (6th cent.), the Metz Gospels and 
Psalter of St. Germanus at Paris (6th cent.), the Ziirich Greek 
Psalter (7th cent.), the Vulgate Gospels written by Godescale 
for Charlemagne (Α.Ὁ. 781), the Hamilton Gospels, now in 
America, and two other copies of the Gospels at Paris (8th 
eent.), The last four, all written in the time of Charlemacne 
(to which more of the same and subsequent periods might be 
added), have letters of gold; the earlier MSS are in silver. 
Among special curiosities of ornamentation may be mentioned 
two leaves gilded all over, with lettering in blue, containing 
the tables of Eusehian Canons, from a copy of the Greek Gos- 
pels, of the 6th cent., in the British Museum, and two hooks of 
prayers written on hlack vellum in gold and silver letters, of the 
15th to 16th cents., at Vienna. 


The sheet of vellum having been prepared for 
use, it was folded into quires, a process which 
causes hair-side to face hair-side, and flesh-side 
flesh-side throughout the volume. Quires are found 
of various sizes, eicht leaves being the commonest 
number. In Greek MSS the flesh-side normally 


begins the quire, in Latin MSS the hair-side. Lines ! 


were ruled on the vellum with a blunt-pointed 
instrument, generally on the hair-side, making a 
furrow on that side and a ridge on the flesh-side. 
After the use of vellum had become well estab- 
lished, the writing was generally arranged in two 
columns to the page, sometimes less, but very rarely 
more. The earliest MSS, however, show a larger 
number, the Cod. Sinaiticus having four columns to 
the page, and the Codd. Vaticanus and Patiriensis 
(5th eent.) three. It is probable that the use of 
narrow columns which this involves is a reminiscence 
of the narrow columns habitually found in papyri, 
from which these MSS were almost certainly copied. 
A revival of this practice is occasionally found in 
later MSS, as in Brit. Mus. Royal MS I D ii, con- 
taining part of the LX, of which four quires are 
written with three columns to the page; or the 
creat Bibles containing Theodulf’s recension of the 
Vulgate, which also have triple columns. 

(ἢ) Paper, the ultimate survivor in the competi- 
tion between the various vehicles of literature, is 
of much less importance for the history of writing 
than either papyrus or vellum, on account of the 
lateness of its appearance in Europe and Western 
Asia. The date of its invention 1s unknown, but 
there seems to be no doubt that it was first manu- 
factured in China. About the middle of the 8th 
cent. it became known to the Arabs, perhaps as a 
result of their conquest of Samarcand, in 704, and 
factories were established in Baghdad and else- 
where. Specimens of their workmanship have 
been found in Egypt, dating from an early period 
in the Arab occupation of that country. ΤῸ this 
paper the names charta (often with the epithet 
Damascena) and papyrus were applied, since it 
served to take the place of the material formerly 
known by those names. From the Arabs the 
knowledge of paper passed, after a considerable 
lapse of time, to the Spaniards and Italians. The 
earliest known specimens are of the 12th cent., 
but it was only slowly that the new material made 
headway against the supremacy of vellum for 
literary purposes. Towards the end of the 14th 
cent. it began to be used with some freedom in the 
book trade, and during the 15th cent. it was 
coming to supersede vellum for ordinary purposes, 
even before the invention of printing dealt the 
fatal blow to the older material. It was formerly 
supposed that the earliest paper, introduced into 
Europe from the East, was made from cotton 
wool, and a distinction was drawn between cotton 
paper and linen paper. Microscopic examination, 
however, shows that this is a delusion, and that 
no such thing as paper made wholly of cotton 
has ever existed. The name donbycina, which is 
used to describe the Oriental paper, has probably 
nothing to do with the material out of whieh it 
was made, but is a corruption of baimbycina, from 
Bambyeé, in Syria, where it was manufactured. 
The materials out of which it was usually manu- 
factured were hemp or flax, for which woollen 
cloth was subsequently substituted, and eventually 
(in the 14th cent.) linen rags. Water - marks, 
which do not oceur in Oriental paper, were intro- 
duced by European manufacturers in the 13th 
cent. The earliest known specimen is on paper 
used in the district of Ancona in 1293. 

(m) The implements of writing have naturally 
differed according to the various materials on 
which they had to be employed. <A sharp, pointed 
metal instrument, known to the Greeks as στῦλος, 
Lat. séeus, was used for writing on clay or wax 
tablets (cf. Job 19%, Jer 17'). On papyrus the 
reed (κάλαμος, calamus) was used (ef. 3 Jn 13 διὰ 
μέλανος καὶ καλάμου), and possibly also on leather 
(ef. Ps 45', where the LXX has κάλαμος γραμματέως). 
Metal pens in the form of a reed or quill have been 
found in the so-called Grave of Aristotle at Eretria, 
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and (of the Roman period) in Italy and Britain. 
The quill pen is first mentioned by an anonymous 
biographer of Theodoric the Goth (c. 500) and by 
Isidore of Seville (c. 600).—The earliest form of ink 
(μέλαν, atramentum, ἔγκανστον, incaustum, whence 
ink) appears to have been either the juice dis- 
charged by the cuttle-fish (Persius, iii. 13) or a 
mixture of soot and gum. This often gives excel- 
lent results, the ink of the Greek papyri, even 
from the earliest times (3rd and 2nd cent. B.C.), 
being often admirably black. This kind of ink 
did not sink deeply into the material on which it 
was laid, and could be washed off without much 
difficulty ; on papyrus this was the ordinary 
method of deletion on a large seale. Gall-apples 
are not mentioned until the 5th cent. (Martianus 
Capella, iii. 225), but were probably used con- 
siderably earlier. Metallic inks were not used 
with papyrus, but must have been adopted early 
in the history of writing upon vellum; it is to 
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the Hebrews. The uncertainty which attends the 
dating of the earlier books of the OT and of the 
materials upon which they are based, makes it 
dangerous to draw any conclusions from the 
references in them to the practice of writing. 
The discovery (in 1887) of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (Fig. 1), near the site of the capital of 
Amenophis IV., containing correspondence, in 
cuneiform characters and in Babylonian dialect, 
between the Egyptian governors or vassal princes 
in Palestine and Syria and the king and his minis- 
ters in Egypt, proves that writing was practised 
in Palestine at a date either a century before the 
Exodus (if that event be assigned to the reign of 
Merenptah, as commonly held), or contemporary 
with the Hebrew entry into the Promised Land, 
according to the alternative chronology. There is 
also no difficulty in believing that Moses, having 
been brought up in the Egyptian court (cf. Ac 7”), 
was acquainted with the art ef writing; though, of 
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FIG, 1.—CUNRIFORM TABLET FROM TEL EL-AMARNA, 14TH CENT. B.C. 
(Brit, Mus. BU. 88-10-13, 75.) 


this element that the erosion seen in so many | 


early vellum MSS (e.g. the Codex Vaticanus and 
the Codex Alexandrinus) is due. In the Middle 
Ages a less corrosive ink is generally used. Some 
beautiful specimens remain from about the begin- 
ning of the 8th cent., 6.9. the Codex Amiatinus 
and the Lindisfarne Gospels. Many recipes for 
ink are recorded in medieval MSS; the principal 
ingredients are gall-apples, vitriol, and gum. 


LITERATURE.— Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 1882 ; Gardthausen, 
Griechische Paldographie, 1879; Thompson, Handbook of Greek 
and Latin Paleography, cc. τὰν, 1893 ; Dziatzko, Untersuch- 
ungen tuber ausgewahlte Kapitel des antiken Buchwesens, 
1900; Pietschmann, Leder und Holz als Schreibmaterial bet 
den Aegypten (Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlichen Ar- 
beiten, Hft. 8), 1895; Karabacek and Wiesner, Das arabische 
Papier (Mitth. aus ἃ. Sammlung ἃ. Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
li. 87 ff.), 1887; Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT, Eng. tr. 
§ 74, 1892; Kenyon, Palewography of Greek Papyri, ch. ii. 
1899 ; Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelaiter ὃ, 1896. 


ill, HEBREW WRirTInG.—It is impossible to fix 
With any precision the beginning of writing among 


| memorate his own revolt against Jehoram. 


course, this fact in itself proves nothing as to his 
actual and immediate authorship of the books 
ascribed to him. The name Kiriath-sepher (Jos 
15) is held by Sayce and some others (but see 


Moore, Judges, 20 1.) to mean ‘city of books,’ 


which might indicate even the existence of a 
library (perhaps such a one as that of Ashur- 
bani-pal at Nineveh) or record-office; and one 
interpretation of shebet sophér in Jg 54% (LXX B 
ἐν ῥάβδῳ διηγήσεως γραμματέως, AV ‘the pen of the 
writer,’ RVm ‘the staff of the seribe’; but RV 
‘the marshal’s staff’) finds a reference to writing 
in what is universally admitted to be a very 
ancient document. It is not until much later, 
however, that indubitable evidence of Hebrew 
writing is found. The earliest extant specimens 
are on the bowls of Baal Lebanon (see ALPHABET, 
vol. i. p. 73), the earliest of which may date from 
ὃ. 1000 B.c., and the Moabite Stone, erected by 
Mrsua, king of Moab, about 850 B.c., to ee 

is 
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is written in a dialect scarcely differing from 
Hebrew, and in the ancient Hebrew characters, 
which were a development from the original Phe- 
nician alphabet (ALPHABET; for facsimile see 
Moas). [Ὁ is followed by the Siloam inscription, 
attributed to the reign of Hezekiah (¢. 700 B.c.) 
or Manasseh (c. 650 B.c.), the characters of which 
are a modilication of those on the Moabite Stone. 
Somewhat later still, probably, are the inscriptions 
on the jar-handles found by Dr. Bliss at Tell ej- 
Judeideh, which are assigned approximately to 
650-500 B.c. (PHFS2, 1900, pp. 207, 341). 

Of actual Hebrew writing in the old characters 
we have no remains, since our earliest extant MSS 
belong to a period long after the adoption of the 
square characters; but their appearance may be 
learnt from the MSS of the Samaritan version of 
the Pentateuch, the Samaritans having retained 
the ancient alphabet when the Jews abandoned it, 
after the Captivity, in favour of the Aramean 
characters, which represented a different line of 
descent from the original Phoenician alphabet. 
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which were to be used in the services of the syna- 
gogue. These must always be leather rolls, not 
in modem book form; and they must be written 
with the most scrupulous care. 


‘A synagogue roll must be written on the skins of clean 
animals, prepared for the particular use of the synagogue by a 
Jew. These must be fastened together with strings taken from 
clean animals. Every skin must contain a certain number of 
columns, equal throughout the entire codex. The length of 
each column must not extend over less than 48 or more than 
60 lines ; and the breadth must consist of thirty letters. The 
whole copy must be first lined ; and if three words be written 
in it without a line, it is worthless. The ink should be black, 
neither red, green, nor any other colour, and be prepared 
according to a definite receipt. An authentic copy must be 
the exemplar, from which the transcriber ought not in the 
least to deviate. No word or letter, not even a yod, must be 
written from memory, the scribe not having looked at the 
codex before him. .. . Between every consonant the space of a 
hair or thread must intervene; between every word the breadth 
of a narrow consonant; between every new purdshah, or section, 
the breadth of nine consonants; between every book, three 
lines. The fifth book of Moses must terminate exactly with a 
line; but the rest need not do so. Besides this, the copyist 
rust sit in full Jewish dress, wash his whole body, not begin 
to write the name of God with a pen newly dipped in ink, and 
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(Brit. Mus. MS Or, 4445, reduced). 


The old characters remained in use on coins of the 
Maceabean period, but they had fallen out of use 
for literary purposes long before the time of our 
Lord, and there can be no doubt that the books read 
by Him (e.g. Lk 417) were written in the square 
alphabet, in which the smallness of the letter yéd 
justified the metaphor of Mt 5%.* ‘The square 
characters of the earliest period were not identical 
in form with those of the MSS now extant, but 
they were their direct ancestors. So far we have 
very little light as to the appearance of the MSS 
in which the Hebrew Scriptures were preserved : 
it is only when we reach the period of the Talmud 
(c. 800-500) that we find those principles being laid 
down which, stereotyped by the Massoretes, have 
given us the MSS now extant (Fig. 2). Minute 
directions are given for the copying of the Scrip- 
tures, especially of those volumes of the Law 


* An isolated survival of the old alphabet occurs in the case 
of Aquila, in whose Greek OT the name Jehovah was regularly 
written in these characters. Origen’s statement to this effect 
has been confirmed by the fragments of Aquila recently dis- 
covered at Cairo, and now at Cambridge (Burkitt, Fragments of 
Aquila, 1897, cf. Taylor, Genizah Fragments, p. 26f.). 


should a king address him while writing that name he must 
take no notice of him’ (5. Davidson, Τ᾽ σὲ of the ΟἹ 2, p. 89). 
Vowel-points are never added in synagogue rolls. 
Originally absent from Hebrew writing altogether, 
vowels were first represented, when some special 
need required their indication, by the semi-vowels 
4 ° 5, and sometimes δὲ, technically known as 
matres lectionis. The insertion of these signs 
gives what is known as the seriptio plena, their 
omission the scriptio defectiva. The date of the 
introduction of this device is uncertain, but it 
must be later than the production of the LXX. 
The more complete and satisfactory system of 
vowel-points was introduced about the 7th century. 
An alternative system, in which the points are 
supralinear instead of infralinear, is found in the 
oldest dated MS (the St. Petersburg Codex of the 
Prophets, A.D. 916), and in some others: this is sup- 
posed to have been practised at Babylon (but not 
exclusively even there), but never gained general 
acceptance. Vowel-points are habitually inserted 
in MSS other than synagogue rolls, but it was a 
rule that the consonantal text should be written 
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independently, and the points added by a different 
scribe. — Accentuation was probably introduced 
into Hebrew writing at about the same date as 
vowel-points (5th-7th cents.), and used to denote 
the logical interrelation of the several words in the 
sentence, as well as their vocal modulation in pub- 
lic reading. —Separation of words is effected in the 
Moabite and Siloam inscriptions by the insertion 
of a dot; but the frequent mistakes in the division 
of words in the LXX, and the subsequent intro- 
duction of the ‘final letters,’ show that in early 
MSS Hebrew writing, like Greek and Latin to a 
mucli later period, was undivided. The use of 
the five ‘final letters,’ to indicate the ends of 
words, belongs to a date intermediate between the 
version of the LXX and the Talmud, a period in 
which most of the minutie in the practice of the 
seribes probably originated.—Divisions of the text 
in Hebrew MSS are of various kinds. The larger 
divisions, corresponding roughly to our chapters, 
are the ‘open’ and ‘closed’ sections. Open 
sections begin a new line in the MSS; and if 
the previous section has ended at the end of a 
line, a whole line is left blank before the new 
section begins. Closed sections follow on in the 
same line as the end of the previous section, a 
blank space only being left between; or, if the 
previous section ends too near the end of a line to 
admit of this, the next line is indented. Late 
MSS sometimes insert the letters 5 or oin the blank 
space, to indicate an open or a closed section re- 
spectively. In the Law the MSS agree generally 
in their distribution of open and closed sections, 
but in the Prophets and Hagiographa there is 
considerable divergence, indicating difference of 
tradition in different Massoretic schools. This 
section-system was certainly introduced before the 
time of Jerome, and probably before the period of 
the Mishna.—Another form of division was into 
sedarim, or lections suited to a three-years’ cycle 
of the reading of the Law. The Pentateucli is 
divided into 167 scdarim, while of the other books, 
which were similarly divided, the Former Prophets 
have 77, the Later Prophets 107, and the Hagio- 
grapha 81. Side by side with this was a one-year 
cycle of the reading of the Law, which was in use 
in Babylonia, involving a division of the Law into 
04 parashiydth, ‘These are indicated in the MSS, 
with a mnemonic mark to show the nuniber of 
verses in each pardshd. Verse-division is rarely 
found in synagogue rolls; in MSS in book form 
having accents and vowel-points it is regularly 
practised, The earliest method of indicating the 
end of averse is by placing a stlluk (+) beneatli the 
final letter ; subsequently the double point or colon 
(soph pasuk) was introduced. The verses were 
carefully numbered by the Massoretes, as a pre- 
caution against interpolation ; but the systems of 
division practised by the Babylonian and Pales- 
tinian Jews respectively differed considerably, and 
the one now in use differs from both of these, 
being apparently due to the Massoretes. 

The margins of Hebrew MSS play an important 
part in their character, since they generally con- 
tain the Massorah and certain kinds of various 
readings. The Massorah, or body of traditional 
commentary on textual matters, is of two kinds 
—the Greater and the Lesser Massorah. The 
Greater Massorah generally occupies the upper 
and lower margin of the page, while the Lesser is 
placed in the outer side margin. Between the 
columns come the various readings known as the 
Kéré and Sevirin (see TEXT OF OT). The places of 
the Lesser Massorah and the various readings are, 
however, sometimes interchanged. Often, too, 
the Hebrew text is accompanied by an Aramaic 


paraphrase, either in parallel columns or between | 


the lines.—On the paleography of Hebrew MSS 


it is not necessary to dwell. Changes in the 
manner of writing between the 9th cent. (the date 
of our earliest MS) and the invention of printing 
were slight, and the best authorities difier con- 
siderably in their attribution of dates on the 
handwriting alone. Moreover, in view of the 
stereotyped character of the text preserved in all 
extant MSS, not so much depends on the precise 
assignment of dates as in the case of Greek MSS. 


LITERATURE.—Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretieo-Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 1897; S. Davidson, Teat of the 
OT 2, 1859; Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT 2, Eng. tr. 1892 ; 
Wickes, Accentwation of the so-ealied Prose Books, 1887; Driver, 
Notes on the Heb. Teat of the Books of Samuel, 1890, pp. ix- 
XXxXvV, See also ἢ. 957; Weir, Short Hist, of the Heb. Text, 1899. 


iv. GREEK WRITING ON PAPYRUS.—We are far 
better situated with regard to knowledge of the 
manner in which the Greels Bible was written than 
is the case with the Hebrew Bible; for, whereas the 
earliest extant Hebrew MS is separated by more 
than a thousand years from the date of composition 
of the latest Hebrew book of the OT, we lave 
(thanks to the discoveries made in Egypt within 
the last twelve years) Greelk MSS as early as the 
date at which Greek first began to be used as a 
vehicle for the Scriptures. From the first half of 
the 3rd cent. B.C. onwards we have a continuous 
stream of Greek MSS (not indeed biblical, but 
showing how the biblical MSS must have been 
written), at first exclusively on papyrus, but from 
the 4th cent. after Christ also on vellum. 

Greek writing upon papyrus falls into two cate- 
gories, literary and documentary, the former being 
used primarily for works of literature, but at times 
also for documents of special importance, such as 
petitions to the great magistrates; while the latter, 
primarily used for all sorts of non-literary docu- 
ments (receipts, contracts, accounts, letters, etc.), 
was also occasionally employed for private copies 
of literary works. Both classes have therefore to 
be taken into consideration with regard to the 
transmission of the sacred text. So far as the 
LXX is concerned, indeed, the non-literary hand 
is not of much importance, since there 1s no reason 
to suppose that the version circulated to any great 
extent among other than literary classes. Copies 
were, no doubt, occasionally made in tlle common 
hand for poor people or for private use; but it is 
not likely that this happened to such an extent as 
materially to affect the textual tradition. With 
regard to the NT the case is different, as will be 
shown below. 

The literary hand of the 3rd cent. B.c., at the time of the pro- 
duction of the LXX, is known from tbe papyri extracted by 
Prof. Petrie from the cartonnage of some mummy cases found 
by him at Gurob in 1889, of which the best, from a palexographic 
point of view, are the fragments of the Phedo of Plato and the 
Antiope of Euripides. Tbese are written in a very small uncial 
hand, neat and firm, in columns about 6 in. high and 2# in. wide. 
According to a rough caleulation, two rolls of about 55 ft. each 
would be required to contain the Book of Genesis in the style of 
writing employed in the Phedo MS; and, even with a taller 
column and greater economy of space between the lines, it is 
certain that such a book could not have been contained in 
a single roll of normal length. The uncial hand on papyrus 
admits of occasional ligatures between the letters, so that the 
distinction between uncial and cursive hands is less sharply 
marked on papyrus than on vellum. Besides the small literary 
hand just mentioned, the early Ptolemaic papyri show a larger 
and rougber uncial hand, likewise used for literary purposes, 
but probably for cheaper and less carefully executed copies. 
The non-literary hands of the period are various, but for the 
most part are very cursive, with broad letters freely spaced out 
and large ligatures. ' ; 

In the 2nd cent. B.c. two forms of literary hand are again 
found in existence (and it must be remembered that the extant 
evidence is still scanty, so that no description is likely to be 
exhaustive)—one (exemplified by the papyrus of Hyperides in 


| Athenogenem at the Louvre) being a square, firm hand, larger 


than that of the Petrie Phedo, while tbe other (contained in a 
rhetorical papyrus, also at the Louvre) is smaller, weaker, and 
more sloping. The non-literary hand is generally less straggling 
than in the previous century, the larger forms of it being often 
very handsome, and the smaller neat and flowing. The 1st cent. 
Bc. is a period of transition, the Roman conquest of Egypt 
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leading gradually to a marked change of hand. Of literary 
papyri, few can be quite certainly attributed to this century, 
but there are strong grounds for placing the Herculaneum rolls 
here, with a few others from Egypt. The Herculaneum papyri 
show a number of rather small, business-like hands, without 
much ornament, written in narrow columns on papyrus of 
moderate height, and from these a good idea may be formed 
of the appearance of a MS of the LXX in the generation preced- 
ing the birth of our Lord. 


For the lst cent. of the Christian era, and 
especially for the second half of it, during which 
the books of the NT were written, we have fairly 
good evidence as to the current literary hand, and 
ample for the non- literary hand. The literary 

hand is rather larger than was usual in the Ptole- 
maic period, with well-rounded curves and not 
infrequent ligatures; a graceful style of writing, 
and, at its best (asin a papyrus of the Odyssey mn 
the British Museum), very handsome. It is not 
likely, however, that the authors and early copyists 
of the books of the NT often had writing of this 
excellence at their disposal. A better example of 
the style in which the autographs of the N'T may 
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forthcoming. Under these circumstances, the NT 
Seriptures must have circulated much in rivately 
written copies. A good example of such a copy 
of a literary work in a non- literary hand is 
provided by the papyrus of Aristotle’s ᾿Αθηναίων 
Πολιτεία, written at the end of the Ist cent. on 
the back of used papyrus, in four different hands, 

of which three are cursive and one a rough uncial. 

The cursive hands use abbreviations freely for 
common words and terminations ( (2.9. l= = ἐστί, γ' 

made, «mK, me, For, τὶ ξτῆς, ἡ Ἐξ ῶβ), 

and the possibility must be reckoned with that 
similarly written MSS enter, to some extent, into 
the textual history of the NT. The common hands 
of the Roman period are small and very cursive, 
and errors in transcription would consequently be 
easy; to say nothing of the probable want of habits 
of literary exactness among many of the copyists. 
No doubt, many well-written copies were also pro- 
duced, especially i in the great towns where Christian 
communities were str ong; and these would have a 
good chance of preserving a pure tradition, since 
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FIG, 3.—GREEK PAPYRUS ROLE, LATE 1ST CENT. 


(Brit. Mus, Pap, 115, Hyperides, pro Huaenippo). 


have been written is provided by a MS of Hyperides 
in the British Museum, written in the latter part 
of the lst cent. in a hand akin to the best con- 
temporary non-literary MSS (Fig. 3). Even, how- 
ever, when the author’s autograph or the first 
transcripts were produced by competent scribes, 
the conditions of circulation among the Christian 
community make it practically certain that the 
Seriptures must often have been copied by private 


persons, unskilled in the art of writing, and think- 


ing, not of producing a volume fit for the book 
market, but of reading for themselves, or trans- 
mitting to their friends, the all-important narrative 
of the Master’s life. Throughout the first three 
centuries of the Christian era the books of the 
NT must have circulated mainly in channels out- 
side the ordinary book trade. Public libraries did 
not require them; churches must often have lost 
their copies in times of persecution ; professional 
scribes, unless they happened to be Christians, 
would not be employed to transcribe them ; and in 
country places skilled calligraphy would not be 


the literary hand of the Ist and 2nd cents. is clear 
and good, increasing in size, and perhaps in showi- 
ness, as time goes on. The most calligraphically 
elaborate papyri extant (two copies of the Ziad, bk. 
li., at Oxford and in the British Museum) probably 
belong to the 2nd century. 

In the 3rd cent. a new element enters into con- 
sideration, namely the adoption of the codex form, 
the roll form continuing alongside of it for a period 
which cannot. be exactly defined. At first the 
codex form was inferior, as a style of book pro- 
duction, to the roll form, being an adaptation to 
literary purposes of a form which had hitherto 
been i io mainly for memoranda and rough 
drafts. here are signs, however, that it was 
early taken into use among the Christians for their 
private copies of the Scriptures. The evidence at 
present available is too seanty to justify dogmatism, 
but it certainly is the case that several of the 
earliest examples of the codex form contain Chris- 


tian writings, and that the majority of papyri of 
the 3rd cent. containing Christian writings are in 
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the codex form. Of the NT, two fragments are 
extant which are assigned to the 3rd cent., and 
three of the 4th ; all these are in codex form. Of 
the OT there are three fragments of the 3rd cent., 
of which one is certainly from a codex, and one is 
uncertain. In addition, the Oxyrhynchus fragment 
containing alleged sayings of our Lord is a leaf from 
a codex of the 3rd century. It appears, therefore, 
that the codex form was generally used among 
Christians at an earlier date than among people in 
general ; for of 21 non-Christian papyri assigned 
to the 3rd cent. only two are written in this form. 
These early Christian codices are not showy 
specimens of the calligrapher’s art; on the con- 
trary, they are somewhat roughly written, unorna- 
mental productions, generally of small size, suitable, 
it may be thought, for easy conveyance and easy 
concealment. This fits in with what has been said 
above as to the character of the MSS in which the 
books of the NT’ cireulated before the recogni- 
tion of Christianity by the State. Prof. Hort has 
observed (Introd. to NT, § 352) that the Codex 
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middle of the line, that of a comma; and at the foot of the line, 
that of a semicolon. In a few extant papyri these distinctions 
are observed ; but oftener they are neglected, and the dot is 
placed above the line to denote all values.—Accentuation is not 
unknown, as it is in the earliest vellum uncials, but is rarely and 
sporadically applied. No papyrus MS has accents fully and 
systematically supplied, but some of the best-written of them 
(notably the Bacchylides MS) have them fairly plentifully. Lesg 
well-written MSS have fewer of them, and MSS in non-literary 
hands practically do not have them at all._—Separation of words 
is not found, except in a few cases where ambiguity might 
result: here a single point is sometimes used to indicate the 
correct division, This is again especially the case in carefully 
) written MSS, which are always more fully supplied with aids to 
comprehension than their commoner kindred. Itis not at all 
likely that any of the early copies of the books of the NT were 
supphed with accents or punctuation, or had any indication of 
the division of words.—The use of abbreviations in non-literary 
hands has been mentioned above. In addition to the symbols 
there described, a common method of abbreviation is to dro 
the termination of a word, writing the last letter which is 


retained above the line: e.g. av? or avr? for αὐτός or αὐτόν, 


you for ψράμμα OF γραμματεύς, aoec® for ποιεῖσθαι, and 8580 on. 
Abbreviation by the omission of letters from the middle of a 
word is not practised, except in the common theological com- 


pendia (κε, 05, xs, της, %.T.A.), Which are found from the 8rd cent. 
onwards. 
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FIG. 4.—GREEK UNCIAL CODEX, 5TH CENT, 
(Codex Sarravianus, Leyden University Library, reduced.) 


Ephraemi in the Apocalypse must have been copied 
from a MS composed of small leaves; and it is 
possible that it was such a one as those which we 
1ave been describing,—a private copy, without 
beauty of workmanship, and perhaps without much 
attention to precise accuracy of transcription. 
From this predilection for the codex form even on 
papyrus, the Christian Church was well prepared 
to make use of it when vellum began to come to 
the front as the material for book production. 
Before considering, however, the progress of palweography 
upon vellum, it will be as well to say something as to the 
minutic: of Greek writing upon papyrus. In ordinary literary 
papyri, the writing is arranged in narrow columns, often leaning 
to the right, in uncial characters of medium size (smaller than 
ig Usual upon vellum), admitting of ligatures between them to a 
limited extent. Enlarged initials are not used. Pauses in the 
sense are indicated (if at all) by small blank spaces in the text, 
often accompanied by a paragraphus, or short horizontal stroke 
below the first letters of the line in which a sentence ends.— 
Punctuation in the ordinary sense is very rarely found in prose 
MSS, but it occurs sporadically in a few MSS. In one or two 
very early MSS a double dot, like a colon, is used to separate 
sentences; but usually only a single dot isemployed. According 
to the strict system, developed by the Alexandrian grammarians, 
a dot placed above the line has the value of a full stop; in the 


LITERATURE. — Thompson, Kenyon, Birt, Gardthausen, opp. 
ciitt.; Blass, art. ‘Palaographie,’ in Muller’s Handbuch der 
klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft (1892); Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, pts. i. ii. (1899-1900). 

v. GREEK UNCIAL WRITING ON VELLUM.—The 
supersession of papyrus by vellum has been de- 
scribed in 81. The supersession, however, was 
not immediate and absolute; for it is clear that 
copies of the Scriptures continued occasionally to 
be inscribed on papyrus as long as the material 
| itself was accessible. Fragments of such MSS are 
|in existence (such as a Psalter in the British 
Museum, and the Books of Zechariah and Malachi 
ina MS at Heidelberg) which are attributable to 
| the 7th cent. ; and much later than this no Greek 
MS on papyrus can be, on account of the Arab con- 
quest, which closed Egypt to the Christian world. 
But from the 4th cent. onwards papyrus takes a 
secondary place. From that century we have the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices, and we know by 
tradition of the 50 volumes prepared for the 
churches of Constantinople; and it is not likely 


that any papyrus MS, extant or hereafter to be 
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discovered, can be put into successful comparison 
with these. From this time forward, moreover, 
there was nothing to prevent the free multiplica- 
tion of copies of the Seriptures, with all the 
resources of trained penmanship. The textual 
tradition of the NT henceforth runs, not through 
rivate copies, but through the great churches and 
ibraries ; and if Constantinople and Cesarea used 
vellum, there is no reason to doubt that their ex- 
ample was followed in Rome and Antioch and even 
Alexandria ; indeed there is good reason for believ- 
ing, on paleographical grounds, that the Vatican 
and Sinaitie Codices, and still more the Codex 
Alexandrinus, were produced in Egypt. It is 
therefore to vellum MSS that we must look for 
the custodians of the sacred text from about the 
date of the Council of Nicza. 


The paleography of vellum MSS has been studied much longer 
than that of papyri, and rests on a far wider consensus of com- 
petent opinion. It may therefore be treated the more briefly here. 
The earliest vellum MSS show a resemblance to the papyri, not 
only in the use of narrow columns (see § ii.), but in the handwrit- 
ings themselves. It appears that, when vellum was taken into use 
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begins in the middle of a line, the first letter of the first com- 
plete line) not only projects into the margin, but is considerably 
enlarged. In later MSS still these enlarged initials become the 
subject of ornamentation, until we reach the magnificent illu- 
minated initials of the Middle Ages. In the 6th cent. the style 
of writing grows generally heavier, and there is more distinc- 
tion between the thick and thin strokes of a letter. In many 
MSS, too, the characters are larger, especially in the purple 
MSS, which are a notable feature of this period. In Egyptian 
MSS of this period (e.g. the Codex Marchalianus of the 
Prophets) a somewhat stiff and angular style is adopted, which 
is akin to the hand found in Coptic MSS. After the 6th cent. 
the best age of uncial writing is past. In the 7th cent. the 
writing began to assume a sloping form,—always a sign of 
degeneracy,—and to compensate for its loss of natural strength 
and firmness by excrescences in the shape of exaggerated knobs 
and bars at the extremities of the letters. Added to this a 
tendency to lateral compression is found, which culminates in 
the so-called ‘Slavonic’ uncials which dominate the 8th and 9th 
centuries. In these, whether upright or sloping, the letters are 
heavy and angular, and tall in proportion to their width. A 
letter like O, instead of being a circle, iscompressed into an oval, 
or even a diamond shape ; while T, Κα, Τ', and other letters have 
large bars at the ends of their projecting limbs. A reaction 
occurs in the 10th cent., when a return to the square and well- 
rounded characters of the 4th to 6th cents. is seen; but by this 
time the day for uncial wrifing was past, and its place was to be 
taken by a smaller and less cumbrous style. 
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FIG, 5.—GREEK MINUSCULE CODEX, 10TH CENT. 
(Brit. Mus. Add, MS 113800). 


for the best copies of literary works, the scribes abandoned the 
sloping and somewhat inelegant writing which is characteristic 
of the papyri of the 8rd cent., and cast back to the better 
models of an earlier period. The uncial* characters of the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices appear to be modelled on the best 
papyrus MSS of the 1st and 2nd cents., a square, upright uncial 
of medium size, written with much simplicity of style. Liga- 
tures between letters are entirely eschewed, and no cursive 
element appears in the writing at all. The Cod. Vaticanus has 
no punctuation or accents by the first hand, no separation of 
words, no enlarged initials, no projection of letters into the 
margin to denote a new paragraph. The same is the case with 
the Cod. Sarravianus (Fig. 4) of the Pent., probably of the early 
5th century. The Cod. Sinaiticus differs only in the last detail, 
the first letter of a new paragraph projecting very slightly into 
the margin, but without enlargement. In the Cod. Alexandrinus, 
assigned to the first half of the 5th cent., the hand is larger and 
heavier, the number of columns on a pave is reduced to two, 
and the first letter of a new paragraph (or, if the paragraph 


* The term is derived from an expression of Jerome’s (prof. 
ad Job.), ‘uncijalibus (‘inch-long’), ut vulgo aiunt, litteris,’ 
and is applied to writing in capital letters, each formed separ- 
ately, as distinct from the smaller minuscule style, introduced 
in the 9th cent., which lent itself easily to cursive writing. In 
vellum MSS the distinction between uncial and minuscule is 
clearly marked ; but on papyrus it is less evident, and uncial 
writing on papyrus, as stated above, admitted not infrequently 
& cursive element. 


— 


lin existence. 


LIteratuRE. — Thompson, op. cit.; Gardthausen, op. cit. ; 
Paleographical Society, facsimiles of MSS; Omont, Facsimizés 
des plus anciens manuscrits grecs ... de la Bibl. Nat. 1892; 
Kenyon, Facsimiles of Biblical MSS in the Brit. Afus. 1900. 


vi. GREEK MINUSCULE Writine. —The great 
defect of uncial writing as a vehicle of literature 
was its cumbrousness. Written without ligatures, 
in large, heavily-formed letters, it occupied more 
time and more space than its predecessor on 
papyrus, and could not be adapted to the produe- 
tion of cheap or handy volumes. Up to the 7th 
cent. this need was supplied, as has been shown 
above, by copies upon papyrus; and tlie failure of 
the supply of this material drove the scribes ulti- 
mately to the production of a substitute. Further, 
as uncial writing degenerated, it lost its sole re- 
commendation—the beauty of the volumes written 
in that style; and the way was open to a successor. 
Both these wants were supplied by an adaptation 
of the cursive style of common writing to the 
purposes of literature. It is not to be supposed 


that uncials were ever the sole manner of writing 
From the earliest point at which 
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we have extant remains of Greek writing (3rd 
cent. B.C.), cursive writing is found in existence 
side by side with uncial; and common-sense tells 
us that this must always have been the case, such 
writing being required for ordinary use, quite apart 
from the needs of book production. We now lave 
plentiful examples of Greek cursive writing from 
the 3rd cent, B.c. to the 7th cent. after Christ, with 
a few specimens from the 8th cent. ; and it is only 
through the accident of the Arab conquest of 
Egypt that we are unable to trace its develop- 
ment on into the 9th cent. The extant evidence, 
however, is enough to show that the minuscule 
hand which was taken into use for literary pur- 
poses in the 9th cent. is the direct descendant of 
that which is found in the Byzantine papyri of the 
6th and 7th centuries. The forms of nearly all 
the letters are the same ; only the exuberances of 
the Byzantine style are repressed, the size of the 
characters (which is ofteri considerable) reduced, 
and the whole made far more calligraphic. The 
Greek minuscule MSS of the 9th and 10th cents. 
are, in fact, as beautiful examples of writing as 
exist anywhere; and at thesame time the economy 
in space and labour, as compared with the coarse 
Slavonic uncials which preceded them, is very con- 
siderable(Fig.5). The effect of the reformation upon 
the textual tradition of the Greek Bible was very 
great. ‘The multiplication of copies was rendered 
infinitely easier, the possession of them was placed 
within the reach of a much wider circle, and 
the consultation of the Scriptures was greatly 
facilitated. The extant uncial MSS of the NT 
number less than 200, the extant minuscules are 
nearly 3000; and though much mnst be allowed 
for the greatcr antiquity of the former style (and 
consequently greater certainty of the destruction 
of MSS), very much of the disparity must be due 
to the increased ease with which the minuscule could 
be produced. 

Into the details of Greek minuscule writing 
from the 9th cent. to the 15th it is not necessary 
to enter here. When all are so far removed from 
the original autographs, little turns on the precise 
date of a minuscule MS of the Bible. It is the 
character of the text contained in them, and the 
evidence thence derivable as to the archetypes 
from which they are descended, that make them 
valuable or the reverse. Moreover, it is not possible 
to describe the successive styles of minuscule 
writing, with the slight variations by which the 
typical hand of one century can (more or less pre- 
cariously) be distinguished from that of another, 
without a copious use of facsimiles. For these the 
reader may be referred to the publications of the 
Palzographical Society or the series of facsimiles 
of dated MSS in the Brbliothéque Nationale issued 
by M. Omont. ‘These illustrate at once the pre- 
dominant hands of the successive centuries, and 
the uncertainty which must always attend the 
precise fixing of undated MSS, owing to the 
sporadic reappearances of the various hands at 
considerable intervals of time. 

The earliest extant dated minuscule MS is dated in A.D. 835 
(the Uspensky Gospels); and in the course of this century, 
though the uncial style was by no means yet extinct, the 
minuscule hand was perfected into a style of great beauty. It 
is @ firm, upright hand, rather square in character, and some- 
times leaning slightly backwards. The letters are frequently 
linked together, but only in small groups. The breathings are 
angular (+ + £44), the accents small and inconspicuous. ‘The 
characters are pure minuscule, without intermixture of uncial 
forms. The writing stands upon the lines ruled in the vellum. 
Towards the end of the 10th cent. a change is made in this 
respect, and the writing frequently depends from the ruled 
lines. Uncial forms of certain letters (such 88 ἡ, x, ») creep in 
again among the minuscules. A looser style of writing is 
adopted, the letters being less firm and square, and more freely 
spaced out. This is especially characteristic of a number of 


MSS. of classical authors written about the 11th cent., and the 
same tendencies continue progressively in the succeeding cen- 


its appearance, and in the 12th it is definitely established as the 
usual form. In the 12th cent. the minuscule hand is often large 
and somewhat handsome, though without the compactness of 
the earlier style; but from this point it degenerates more de- 
cisively. ‘The forms of the letters become more irregular, 
accents are larger and more conspicuous, the practice of con- 
traction is introduced, which in later MSS increases to such an 
extent as to render them unintelligible except after a special 
study of the various marks of abbreviation. Accents also are 
frequently formed in one stroke with the letters, and in every 
respect the tendency to cursivenessincreases. The Renaissance, 
with its revival of interest in Greek in the West, and the in- 
creased demand for handsome specimens of Greek writing which 
it produced, led to some improvement, in calligraphy; but here 
the invention of printing stepped in, and the handiwork of the 
scribe was superseded by the mechanical precision of the press. 


LITERATURE. — The authorities cited in § v.: Omont, Fac- 
similés des manuserits grecs datés de la Bibliothtque Nationale 
du iae au xive siecle, 1890, and Facsimilés des manuscrits grecs 
des ave et avie sideles, 1887; Wattenbach and von Velsen, 
oe Codicum Greecorum litteris minusculis scriptorum, 
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vii. LATIN WRriTING.—It does not come within 
the scope of this article to consider all the forms 
of writing in which the Bible has circulated ; but 
the Latin version holds such a unique position, as 
the Bible of the West, and one of such special 
interest to us, that a short description of Latin 
writing may be useful. Of its early stages, before 
the general adoption of vellum, we have much 
less knowledge than in the case of Greek; for the 
papyri found in Egypt, which are our chief source 
of information of the pre-vellum period, contain 
but very few examples of Latin writing. Even 
the papyri of Herculaneum are almost wholly 
Greek; and though we know that papyrus was 
the main material of book production throughout 
the whole of the most productive period of Roman 
literature, and continued to be employed for liter- 
ary purposes as late as the 7th cent., and for 
certain official purposes (notably papal rescripts) 
down to the beginning of the llth cent., we have 
no literary works of any substantial size now ex- 
tant on this material, with the exception of a few 
papyrus codices of the 6th and 7th cents., long after 
the victory of vellum had been accomplished. We 
have nothing to show us what the first editions 
of Cicero and Cesar, of Virgil and Horace, or even 
of Tacitus and Pliny, were like. The history of 
the Latin literary hand begins, where the history 
of the Greek literary hand began until recently, 
with the rise of vellum. Of the early non-literary 
hand we have rather more evidence, in the shape 
of a few papyri and a considerable number of wax 
tablets ; ame this may have been used, like the 
Greek non-literary hand, for the dissemination of 
the Scriptures in very early times. On this point, 
however, there is at present πὸ evidence. 


On vellum the history of Latin writing follows substantially 
the same course as the Greek. It begins with an elaborately- 
written majuscule hand, in which all the letters are separate ; 
and this is ultimately superseded by a minuscule hand, which 
from the 9th cent. to the 15th is the universal vehicle of litera- 
ture. In the majuscule type of hand, however, distinctions are 
introduced which find no place in Greek. The earliest phase is 
that of writing in capitals, in which rounded forms of letters are 
rare, the general character being the same as that of inscriptions 
upon stone. These, again, are subdivided into sguare capitals, 
in which the letters are even in height and square in build, and 
yustic, in which the horizontal strokes are very short In propor- 
tion to the perpendicular. Of square capitals very few speci- 
mens now remain (notably two fragmentary MSS of Virgil), and 
it seems clear that they were used only for éditions de luxe, and 
never were the form of writing exclusively in use, The shapes 
of the letters are essentially the same asin rustic capitals, only 
they are increased in breadth. The two styles are contempor- 
aneous, and of the two the rustic style is unquestionably hat 
which was in common use. It is also the earlier in date, going 
back to the papyrus period (e.g. a Roman military roll of 4.p. 156, 
Pal, Soc. ii. 165); while the heavier square capitals can hardly 
have been written except on vellum. Rustic capitals are found 
in the great early MSS of Virgil, the Romanus and Palatinus of 
the 4th cent., and the Mediceus of the 5th; also in the Gembine 
Terence (4th-5th cent.), the Paris Prudentius (6th cent.), and 
even as late as the Psalter falsely attributed to St. Augustine, 
but really of the early 8th cent., and the Utrecht Psalter of the 


buries. In the llth cent., too, the rounded breathing makes ! Oiticent. Chmsmaner, however, bhan the Fuse Dye Oe 
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majuscule hand known as uncial. In this style many of the 
letters (notably A Ὁ E H M), which are angular in the capital 
hand, are rounded into curves, and vertical strokes are habitu- 
ally carried above or below the line of writing. This is the 
hand found in the earliest extant MSS of the Latin Bible, such 
as the Codd. Vercellensis (4th cent.), Veronensis and Palatinus 
(4th-5th cent.), Bobbiensis (4th-6th cent.), and other fragments 
of the Old Latin version; and from the 6th cent. onwards it 
ousts the capital style from the field, with the exception of a 
few isolated examples, such as those mentioned above. At first 
rather a small and irregular hand, without much pretension to 
beauty, it improves in regularity, firmuess, and handsomeness 
up to the beginning of the 8th cent.; the MSS of that period, 
such as the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Cod. Amiatinus, being 
prohably the most magnificent examples of Latin writing in 
existence. Meanwhile there was a tendency to intermix min- 
uscule forms with uncials in writing of a less formal character, 
and this, which is known as the half-uncial style, is found as 
early as the 6th cent. adopted into use for literary purposes 
(e.g. ἃ ΜΒ of Hilary at Rome, written not later than A.D. 509-10). 
Subsisting side by side with the uncial style, the half-uncial 
hands paved the way for a general adoption of minuscules, which 
thus comes by an easier and less abrupt transition than in the 
case of Greek. On the one hand, the majuscule style had been 
gradually toned down successively from capital to uncial, from 
uncial to half-uncial; on the other, the cursive hand in daily 
use for common purposes was raised into the various ‘national’ 
hands, Lombardic, Visigothic, and Merovingian, which, though 
inelegant enough, were still book-hands of a kind. By the 8th 
cent. the old literary hands had been broken up, and their place 
taken by these various species of mixed hands which had 
neither the beauty of the majuscule nor the ease and simplicity 
of the cursive. Irom this state of chaos Latin calligraphy was 
rescued by the reforms introduced in the reign and under the 
inspiration of Charlemagne. The Caroline reform, accomplished 
principally at the school of Tours, under tbe direction of Alcuin 
of York, evolved a style of writing which was at once graceful 
and clear, easy both to write and to read, which was destined 
to supersede the various national hands then in existence, and 
form the foundation of the minuscule hand which was the 
vehicle of literature until the invention of printing. To the 
Caroline minuscule style belong the Bibles containing the re- 
censions of the Vulgate text by Alcuin himself and by Theodulf 
of Orleans; while the beautiful uncials of the various contem- 
porary ‘Golden’ Gospels, produced perhaps in the palace schools 
at Aachen, show how the best traditions of the 8th cent. could 
be carried on. 

It is impossible here to follow the developments of Latin 
palwography in all their details, For the history of the biblical 
text perhaps the most notable is the compressed hand of the 
13th cent., in which so many Bibles are still extant. Coming 
after the bold and handsome hand of the 12th cent., its rigidity 
and compression are very noticeable. The scribe seems anxious 
to economize space to the last degree ; and this, aided by the 
very thin vellum then in use, enables him to produce Bibles in 
8, comparatively small compass. It is natural to connect this 
activity on the part of the scribes in multiplying copies of the 
Bible with the activity of the scholars of the University of Paris 
at this same period in revising and stereotyping its text; the 
whole testifying to an increased interest in the reading of the 
Scriptures, which may perhaps be attributed to the influence of 
St. Louis. In the 14th and 15th cents. it is only necessary to 
point out the divergence of styles in the north and south of 
ae al the northern countries developing a heavy character, 
which, imitated by the printing-press of Gutenberg, was the 
parent of the ‘ black-letter’ type of the Mazarin Bible and other 
early printed books; while in Italy a happier taste led to a 
renaissance of the Caroline style in the beautiful Italian hand 
from which, through the intermediary of Aldus and the other 
printers of the south, our modern types are derived. 

LITERATURE.—Thompson, op. cit.; Paleographical Society, 
facsimiles; Marini, 1 Papiri Diplomatiet, 1805; Wattenbach 
and Zangemeister, Exempla Codiewm Latinorum litteris majus- 
culis scriptorum, 1876-79; Delisle, Album Paldor raphique, 
1887; Kenyon, facsimiles of Biblical MSS in the British 
Siuseum, 1900. 


vill, PALIMPSESTS.—A. few special subjects re- 
main to be noticed. One peculiar class of MSS 
eonsists of palimpsests, or MSS from which the 
original writing has been removed in order that 
the material may be used again. With papyrus 
this could hardly be done. The material would 
not stand seraping with a knife, and, although ink 
could be removed with a sponge, it does not appear 
that this could be effected (at any rate without 
eonsiderable damage to the surface) except when 
the ink was fresh and had not sunk deeply in. 
Certainly it is very seldom that traces of an earlier 
writing are observable on papyrus. Since the 
writing was in the first instance confined to one 
side of the roll, the verso was still left open for 
use by a later possessor when writing material 
ran short: and further than this it does not seem 
to have been usual or possible to go. With vellum 


it was different. The tougher material admitted 
of the use of the knife, with which the scribe is 
habitually represented in medizval miniatures, 
and many instances are known of MSS in which 
the original writing has been scraped or washed 
off, and a later work substituted. Sueh MSS are 
known as palimpsests (‘scraped again,’ πάλιν and 
ψάω) ; and, since the original writing is seldom 
wholly obliterated, it is often possible to decipher 
it in whole or in part. The most notable MSS 
of the Bible in this category are the Codex 
Ephraemi (C) at Paris, the Codex Nitriensis (R) in 
the British Museum, and the Sinaitic Codex of the 
Old Syriac version. In the first instance the upper 
writing is Greek, in the two others Syriac. Other 
biblical palimpsests are the Codex Dublinensis 
(O of the LXX, Z of the Gospels), Codex Crypto- 
ferratensis (Τ' of the LXCX), the Codices I)’, P, Q, 
Ty, W, W? (in part), =, T, 7°, of the Gospels, M, 
P, 3, of the Acts, R of the Pauline Epistles, ¢ of the 
Old Latin Gospels, s of the OL Aets, gue of the 
OL Pauline Epistles, the Fragmenta Wircebur- 
gensia of the OL Pentateuch and Prophets, some 
leaves at Vienna of the OL Kings, a Reichenau 
fragment of the OL Psalms, some Vatican and 
St. Gall fragments of the OL Prophets, and some 
fragments of the Pauline Epistles in Gothie at 
Milan. In most of these MSS the original writing 
is of the 5th or 6th cent. ; the upper writing is of 
various dates. 

LitrRaATURE. — Serivener, Introd. to Text. Crit. of N74; 


Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendorfi’s NZ’ Greece; Swete, 
Introd. to the Of in Greek. 


ix. STICHOMETRY AND COLOMETRY.—A_ στίχος 
(lit. ‘row’) is used primarily to mean a line of 
poetry. Hence it eomes to denote a length of 
writing equal to an average line of poetry, and in 
this sense is used as a unit of measurement for 
literary purposes. Books are described as possess- 
ing so many στίχοι, and seribes were paid according 
to the number of στίχοι written by them. Thus 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (vi. 1126) states that 
the extant works of Demosthenes eontained 50,000 
or 60,000 στίχοι; and the edict of Diocletian, de 
pretis rerum venalium, fixes the scribe’s pay at 25 
denarii per 100 στίχοι for the more expensive style 
of writing, and 20 denarii for the second quality. 
Galen (de Placit. Hipp. et Plat. viii. 1) expressly 
states that the unit of measurement was the 
average Homeric hexameter, reckoned at 16 syl- 
lables (it was independently ealeulated by Ch. 
Graux as 37-38 letters, but Galen’s statement 
shows that the syllable was the basis of ealeula- 
tion actually adopted). Ntendel Harris has argued 
that the average iambie line of 12 syllables was 
also employed at times, and that {1115 is, in fact, 
the second quality mentioned in the edict of 
Diocletian ; but explicit confirmation of this hypo- 
thesis has not yet been obtained. The system of 
stichometry wasalso applied to Latin MSS, though 
evidences of its use are less numerous. A 4th eent. 
MS in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham (Momm- 
sen, Hernies, xxi.) contains a eomputation of the 
eontents of the works of Cyprian in στίχοι which 
are the average Vergilian hexameter. The number 
of στίχοι in the various books of the Bible is stated 
in many MSS, no doubt for the purpose of cal- 
eulating the seribe’s pay; but there are consider- 
able discrepancies in the figures. The oldest 
extant tables of biblical stichometry are the 
Cheltenham list (which ineludes the biblical books 
as well as Cyprian), a list (applying to the Pauline 
Epistles only) in the Cod. Sinaiticus (83), a list in 
the Cod. Claromontanus (D +), a list in an 8th 
cent. Freisingen MS at Munich, published by C. H. 
Turner, and the list of Nicephorus in the 9th cent. : 


| for the figures see Swete, Introd. to the OT in 
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Greek, p. 346 ; Scholz, Prolegomena to the NT, vol. 
i. p. xxviil; Turner, Journ. Theol. Stud. ii. 236. 
The division into στίχοι, whichis purely mechanical, 
must be distinguished from the division of texts 
into κῶλα and κόμματα, which is a division into 
clauses according to the sense. Some MSS are 
thus written, not continuously, but in short sense- 
lines of varying length, presumably in the first 
instance to facilitate reading aloud. Such colo- 
metry was a special feature of the edition of the 
Acts and Epistles by Euthalius, and appears now 
in the chief MS of that edition, H of the Pauline 
Epistles. It is also used in the bilingual MSS, 
D D, E,, in order to keep the two versions more 
exactly parallel than they would be in continuous 
seript, and to facilitate comparison between them. 
Between κῶλα and κόμματα there is no elear dis- 
tinction, but the latter denotes somewhat shorter 
clauses than the formier. 


LITERATURE.—Graux, Revue de Philologie, 1878, p. 973; Diels, 
Hermes, xvii, 1882; J. Rendel Harris, Stichometry, 1893; 
Thompson, op. ¢it. ch. Vi. 


x. LiBRARIES.—In conclusion, it may be useful 
to give some account of the manner in which books 
were preserved in ancient and medieval times. 
The most ancient library of which we have precise 
knowledge is that of Ashwr-bani-pal, king of 
Assyria (B.C. 668-626), the contents of which have 
actually come down en masse to the present day. 
It was not founded by Ashur-bani-pal, having 
existed under his predecessors, Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, and Esarladdon; but it was under his 
patronage that it assumed its great proportions. 
He set himself deliberately to collect books, send- 
ing seribes to make copies of works in other 
libraries, and instructing scholars to compile 
vocabularies of the Sumerian and Assyrian lan- 
guages. In 1850 this library was disinterred by 
Sir H. Layard from the mounds of Kouyunjik, 
and its contents, amounting to over 20,000 tablets, 
are now in the british Museum. ‘The tablets 
appear to have been laid on shelves, grouped in 
classes, and labelled. They included historical, 
literary, theological, magical, and scientific works, 
as well as letters, contracts, and other business 
documents ; and the library was apparently access- 
ible to the people in general.—In Lgypt there 
must have been depositories of the papyrus rolls, 
which were produeed in large numbers from very 
early times; probably, the literature being almost 
wholly theological, they were preserved in or 
about the temples. Diodorus Siculus (i. 58) states 
that Osymandyas, who has been identified with 
Ramses 1., possessed a large library; and two 
officials of his time are described as librarians. 
But no details are known of these early Egyptian 
libraries. —Nor have we express mention of libraries 
in Palestine in pre-Christian times,* though the 
references in the Looks of Samuel and Kings to 
other books suggest the probability of the exist- 
ence of some repository where these works might 
be consulted (25 118. 1K 115 141-2 153 ete.), 
—In the early history of Greece, even whien her 
literature was at its height, libraries (as dis- 
tinct from public record offices, which certainly 
existed in Athens and presumably elsewhere) play 
but a small part. Pisistratus is stated to have 
formed a library, which was taken to Persia by 
Xerxes, and restored long after by Seleucus Nicator 
(Aut. Geil. vi. 17). Athenseus (i. 4) mentions 
libraries belonging to Polycrates of Samos, Nico- 
erates of Cyprus, the archon Euclides, the poet 
Euripides, and Aristotle, The latter is said by 
Strabo to have been the first person to collect books; 
and indeed it is evident that his works could not 


* Little importance attaches to the statement in 2 Mac 218 
about Nehemiah founding a library (χατωβωλλόμενος BiBrsoPnxny). | 


have been produced without a library. After his 
death his library was preserved at Scepsis; and, after 
having been sold to A pellicon of Teos and brought to 
Athens, it was ultimately taken by Sulla to Rome. 
The two most famous libraries of the Greek world, 
however, were those of Pergamum and Alexandria. 
The former, founded by Attalus 1. and Eumenes 11. 
at the end of the 3rd cent. and beginning of the 
2nd cent. B.C., flourished greatly for a century and 
a half, but ultimately was transported by Mark 
Antony to Alexandria to replace that which had 
been destroyed by fire in Ceesar’s wars. It is said 
to have consisted of 200,000 rolls at that time. 
The library of Alexandria, founded perhaps by 
Ptolemy I.,was especially encouraged by Ptolemy ΤΙ. 
(Philadelphus). It was a department of the great 
Museum, and every effort was made to gather into 
it all extant literature, and to attract the best 
scholars to accept posts in connexion with it. 
According to the well-known story embodied in 
the letter of Aristeas, it was in connexion with 
the establishment of the Alexandrian library, and 
at the express desire of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
that the production of the LXX was undertaken. 
The main library, in the Museum, is stated to 
have been destroyed during the siege of Czsar 
in Alexandria, and thenceforth the principal Alex- 
andrian library was that of the Serapeum, which 
previously had held a secondary place. This in 
turn suffered greatly at the sack of the Serapeum 
by Bishop Theophilus in 390, so that it is doubtful 
if much was left to be destroyed by the Arabs in 
641. From the date of the foundation of these 
two great libraries, public libraries, previously 
almost unknown in Greece, seem to have become 
common. Polybius (xii. 27) in the 2nd cent. B.c. 
speaks as if they would naturally be found in most 
large towns. “At Jvome they were of later growth. 
Private collections of books must certainly have 
been known to Varro, and Cicero’s library was an 
extensive one for those days. Atmilius Paullus 
and Lucullus brought back libraries from their 
wars in the Kast. Csesar planned the establish- 
ment of a public library; but the execution of it 
was left to Augustus, who, however, had been 
slightly anticipated by Asinius Pollio. From this 
point public libraries, often in connexion with 
temples, became common in Rome, as elsewhere. 
A conerete example of a library, though on a 
small seale, is provided by that at Herculaneum, 
in which the papyrus rolls, now in the Naples 
Museum, were found. It was a very small room, 
with shelves round the walls, on which lay the 
rolls (1756 in number); and a cabinet, also con- 
taining rolls, stood in the middle of the room. 
Coming to Christian times and Christian litera- 
ture, it must have been long before anything in 
the nature of a library was required. The only 
books with which Christians, as such, had to deal 
were those of the OT and N'T, and the few books 
which for a time hovered on the border of the 
Canon, such as tlie Epistles of Clement and Bar- 
nabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Gospel of 
Peter, and the like. These would either be in 
private possession or the property of a Church, 
which would also, in time, require something in 
the nature of service books. The earliest Christian 
libraries, therefore, apart from the small collections 
which an individual might have, were attached to 
churches; but even these could not attain to any 
considerable size, so long as they were liable to 
dispersion in the days of persecution. The earliest 
of which we have individual knowledge is that 
which Pamphilus (+ A.D. 308) established at Cesarea, 


consisting primarily of the works of Origen. Here 


the great scholar’s Hexapla and Tetrapla were pre- 
served, and the colophons of several MSS (not- 
ably the Codd. Sinaiticus and Marchalianus, and 
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Cod. H of the Pauline Epistles) testify to the 
use of these autographs for the purposes of 
revision. On the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the State, a library was founded by 
Constantine in his new capital, which was greatly 
increased by his successors. With the institution 
of monasticism, monasteries as well as churches 
became the homes of libraries. Pachomius, the 


founder of monasticism in Egypt, required his | 


monks to study the Scriptures, and his rules 
(Migne, Patr. Grec. xl.) clearly imply ready 
access to manuscripts. Throughout the Eastern 
empire, though learning was never so exclusively 
the possession of the clergy as it became in the 
West, the large majority of scribes were con- 
nected with churches or monasteries. Naturally, 
this is especially the case with MSS of the Bible 
or theological works; but in the list of scribes 
of Greek MSS of all kinds, whose names are on 
record, by far the most are monks or clerics (Gardt- 
hausen, Griech. Pal. p. 302 ff.). In the West, so 
long as the old Roman civilization remained, 
private and public libraries continued to exist 
throughout the empire, and the great provincial 
mansions of the nobility were well stocked with 
books, literary culture being one of the marks of 
that leisured and luxurious section of society.* 
The irruptions of the barbarians swept this civi- 
lization away. The pagan institutions for the 
preservation and multiplication of literature went 
to the ground, and the sole libraries which con- 
tinued to exist were those of churches, and 
especially of monasteries. Benedict, like Pach- 
omius in the East, prescribed reading as one of the 
special duties of his monks, thereby establishing 
a tradition which became an honourable charac- 
teristic of monasticism in general, and of the 
Benedictines in particular. In the early part of 
the Middle Ages, learning flourished most in the 
north of England, which was made famous by the 
scholarship of Bede and by the excellent schools of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. From the north of Eng- 
land proceeded what are perhaps the most beauti- 
fully written MSS that Latin scribes ever pro- 
duced—the Codex Amiatinus and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. The history of these MSS establishes a 
point of some importance, namely the ease with 
which books were transferred from one part of 
Europe to another. The Lindisfarne Gospels was 
certainly transcribed from an exemplar brought 
from Naples; and the Codex Amiatinus, which 
must have been copied from the same or a similar 
volume, was itself (though itis one of the largest 
MSS in existence) conveyed from England to Rome 
as a gift to the ἂν ᾿ς From England learning 
spread southward to France and Switzerland; and 
while Alcuin founded the famous school of Tours, 
from which a new tradition of calligraphy came 
forth to influence all Europe, Irish monks founded 
(and to a large extent peopled) St. Gall, which 
became the centre of learning and of writing 
in the Rhone valley and the adjacent countries. 
As monasticism grew and the monasteries became 
rich, so did their libraries increase. Monte Cas- 
sino, Bobbio, Grotta Ferrata, in Italy; Fleury, 
Cluny, Corbie, St. Germain des Prés, in France ; 
Fulda, Reichenau, in Germany ; St. Gall, in Swit- 
zerland; Canterbury (both St. Augustine’s and 
Christ Church), Rochester, St. Albans, York, 
Durham, in England,—these are only a few of the 
most famous monasteries whose libraries were 


* See, e.g., Dill, Roman Society in the last Century of the 
Western Limptre, Ὁ. 164 ff. 
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special homes of litcrature in the ages preceding 
the invention of printing. The accommodation 
for books was at first neither large nor luxurious. 
The early buildings of monasteries show no place 
for a library. The books (apart from such precious 
ones 85 were placed in the shrine of the patron 
saint) were stored in cupboards (armaria) along 
the sides of the cloister, or in recesses in its walls ; 
and in the cloister the monks read and copied 
them. In course of time the cloister windows 
adjoining the books were glazed as a protection, 
and the elder monks, at least, had ‘carrells’ or 
pews in which they could sit at their work. As 
books multiplied, increased provision had to be 
made for them. In the Cistercian houses, small 
cupboard-like rooms were introduced, in which 
the books lay upon shelves round the walls, much 
after the fashion of the Roman library at Hercul- 
aneum. In the 14th and 15th centuries larger 
rooms were provided, generally above some earlier 
building ; and here the books could be arranged in 
regular bookcases. Libraries are provided for also 
in the statutes of the earliest colleges at the univer- 
sities; and the manner of them can be realized 
from examples still extant, as in the Laurentian 
library at Florence. Sometimes the books lay on 
desks, sometimes they stood on shelves, with 
desks below or above on which they could be 
placed for consultation. In either case they were 
normally attached to their place by chains, so that 
they could not be carried away without permission. 
For the copying of MSS special seriptoria were 
provided in the great monasteries, and monks with 
a turn for literature were told off for this duty ; so 
that in many places (as at Grotta Ferrata or St. 
Albans) distinct traditions of penmanship were 
established, and special styles, whether of historical 
chronicles or of illuminated miniatures, were culti- 
vated. For a long time these were practically 
confined to monasteries. Only with the revival 
of learning did literature and art issue out to the 
world in general ; and then the end of the reign of 
manuscripts was at hand. In the 15th and 16th 
ccnturies we find many scribes (especially the 
Greek scribes in Italy) and many miniaturists who 
were certainly laymen; and so, before the decline 
of monasticism was accomplished, its special work 
as the exclusive guardian of literature was done, 
and the secular world was ready to take into its 
own keeping the heritage of learning which the 
monks had been so largely instrumental in hand- 
ing down to it. 

LITFRATURE.—Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian An- 
tiquities in the British Museum, 1900, pp. 34-78; Dziatzko, 
art. ‘Gibliotheken’ in Pauly-Wissowa, i; Edwards, IJfemoirs 
of Libraries, 1859, Libraries and Founders of Libraries, 1865; 
S. R. Maitland, Zhe Dark Ages, 1889; F. A. Gasquet, Some 
Notes on Medieval Monastie Labraries, 1891; J. W. Clark, 
The Care of Books, 1901. 

On Heb. (also Phaen., Palmyr., Aram., etc.) palwography, with 
facsimiles of gems, seals, inscriptions, etc., see, further, refer- 
ences and illustrations under artt. Moxzy and WeEIoUTs aND 
Measures; M. A. Levy, Siegel wu. Gemme mit aram. phon. 
aitheb., etc., dnschriften (1869); Lidzbarski, db. der nordsem. 
Epigr. nebst ausgewahliten Inschriften (1898, with plates; in- 
dispensable for further study of subject, with full bibliography, 
pp. 4-88, 493-99) ; Mordtmann u. Muller, Sabdische Denkmaler, 
1883; Ὁ. H. Muller, Hpigr. Denkmdler aus Arabien, 1889; 
Hommel, Stidarab. Chrestomathie, 1893; CLS (Phen., Aram., 
Himyar. inscriptions, with facsimiles); Clermont-Ganneau, 
ρος, @Arehéol. ortent.; the collection of fine Facsimiles of 
MSS and Inscriptions, pub. by the Palmograph. Society 
(Oriental series); the atlas of facsimiles of Heb. MSS accom- 
panying Neubauer’s Catalogue of Heb. MSS in the Bodl. 
Library. See also the recently established periodicals: Lidz- 
barski’s Ephemeris fiir sem. Hypigraphik (I. i, 1900); and 
Répertoire d’ Epigraphie sém. [suppl, to CLS] (1. i. 1900). 
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XANTHICUS.—See Time, p. 765. 


XERXES (Ξέρξης), king of Persia (B.C. 485-465), 
is the AHASUERUS of Ezr 45 and of the Book of 
Esther.* In the first of these instances the position 
of the name, between Darius (Hystaspis) and Arta- 
xerxes (Longimanus), scarcely permits of any other 
conclusion. The view (Ewald, e¢ al.) that Cambyses 
the son of Cyrus is referred to, is now generally 
abandoned. ‘There has never been any doubt as 
to the intention of the author of the Book of Esther 
to identify his Ahasuerus with Xerxes, although a 
difference of opinion has prevailed regarding the 
historicity of the réle he assigns to this king. It 
may suffice to say here that, while the extravagance, 
cruelty, and caprice attributed to Ahasuerus, and 


*Tt seems hopeless to attempt to fix the identity of the 
Ahasuerus of Dn 91 and To 144, In any case he cannot be 
the historical Xerxes. 


the vindictiveness of Esther, correspond closely 
enough to what we are told of Xerxes and his 
queen Amestris (cf. e.g. Herod. vil. 35, 114, 118 ff., 
238 ; vill. 24 ff. ; ix. 110 ff.), there are powerful con- 
siderations which forbid our accepting the book 
as a record of actual oceurrences. See, further, 
ESTHER, vol. i. pp. 773%, 775. 

The name Ahasuerus appears in the MT 85 winwoN or MYON 
{in Est 101 Kéthibh, prob. by copyist’s error, has wiwnn]. The 
LXX forms are; Ezr 46 Β ᾽Α σθηρού [or perh.” Acbupos], A’ Accov- 
npos, Luc. ᾿Ασσύηρος ; Dn 91 Theod. ᾿Ασούηρος [ΑἹ B] οΥ̓́ ΛΑ σσούηρος 
[A* salt Q], LAX Ξέρξης, Luc. ᾿Ασσύηρος; To 1415 B ᾿Ασύηρος, 
A ’Acoinpos, NC 'Ασσύηρος ; in Esther BA, confusing with 
ἘΠ ΠΤ (Artazerzes), reproduce uniformly by ᾿Αρταξέρξης or 
some corruption of that name, although Luc. has ᾿Ασσύηρος 
except in 920 ᾿Αρταξέρξης, Bevan (Daniel, Ὁ. 149) holds that 
the form of the name originally in use among the Jews was 
no doubt wtwan (Ahashyarsh or Ahshayarsh), answering to 
the Pers. Khshaydrsha (Aram. wis’wn, CLS II. i. 122). 
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YARN.—See LINEN. 
YEAR.—See TIME. 
YELLOW.—See CoLours, vol. i. p. 458. 


YOKE (vin, ποῖ, ὃν, δὲν, wy (‘team ’]; NT ζεῦγος 
‘a team, ‘a pair,’ ζυγός) in Seripture usage is 
almost exclusively associated with the plough. 
The simple yoke (ip, ποῖ) was a cross piece of 
wood fastened to the forehead of the draught ox; 
and the same Heb. word, especially in the plural 
(nina), describes the bars going round the neck of 
the ox to keep the yoke in its place. Generally, 
however, the cross piece of wood rested upon the 
necks of two oxen drawing together, and this (> 
from ὅδ, Arab. = ‘insert,’ ‘thrust in,? Aram. = 
Senter’) is the yoke of the plough with which we 
are familiar. The plough used by the fellehin of 
Syria is the same as that with which Elisha was 
ploughing when Elijah east his mantle upon him 
(1K 19”), Although in the Haurdn and the Ghér 


of Jordan two pairs of oxen are to be seen yoked 
to the plough, in Galilee and the plain of Jezreel 
the plough is drawn by a single pair. The yoke 


rests upon the neck of the beasts, being fitted to 
each by forked pieces of wood mortised into the 
yoke and Ἐ gen under the neck with a thong or 
chain. o the yoke the pole of the primitive 
plough is attached by thongs or cords fastened to 
the cross-pin of the pole, which passes through a 
ring on the yoke, or is held firm by a peg inserted 


into it (see Figures in PH ΚΒέ, 1891, p.113; ZDPV 


xii. pp. 159, 160; Benzinger, Arch. 207; White- 
house, Primer of Heb. Ant. 87; and art. AGRICUL- 
TURE). The ‘thongs’ are ninpip (AV ‘bands’ or 
*bonds’), see Jer 2% 5° 27? 308, Nah 133, and ef. Ps 
2° 1074, Is 52°. For examples of nun see Lv 26%, 
Jer 275 2810. 12, 18. Ezk 8018 8427. fig. Is 58% 9%. 


The yoke (nér) is composed of a horizontal bar of wood with 
knobbed_ extremities, but with no hollowed-out portion to 
receive the nape of the neck of the ox. In place of the bow two 
pins (¢sbaldn) are let into holes in the nir, at an angle of about 
30 degrees to each other, their upper extremities being about 
8 in. apart to receive the nape of the neck, When adjusted 


they are fastened by a leather thong or @ chain (jentr). The 
ring (halakah) is a tough branch, bent in a rude elliptical form, 
It is tied to the nir by a leather thong (sher’) between two 
ἐς δ (sifrdyah), which keep it in place (Post in PHF SE, 1891, 
p. 112). 


The pair of beasts in the plough is called ὦ yoke 
( Καὶ 19%, Jer 51% τῶν [from wy ‘to bind or join 
together’]), or yoke of oxen ("pa 12x 1S 117, Job 15, 
ζεῦγος βοῶν Lk 14%), The ground that a pair of 
oxen was sufficient to cultivate was known as by 
ay (1S 141. See above, p. 910°. 

The yoke was among the Hebrews the emblem 
of subjection and servitude (Gn 27, Lv 26%, 1K 
1242.) La 3°”, Nah 1%). Where the subjection was 
more than usually bitter, the yoke of wood is 
exchanged for a yoke of iron (Dt 28%, Jer 2814), 
To impress upon the Jewish people the necessity 
of submitting quietly to Nebuchadnezzar’s sway, 
the prophet Jeremiah put a yoke upon his own 
neck, and appeared in publie with this badge of 
servitude. It was the popular thing when Hana- 
niah, one of the prophets who said, ‘ Peace, peace, 
when there was no peace,’ tore the yoke off 
Jeremiah’s neck to back up his own false predic- 
tion that within two years God would break the 
yoke of Nebuchadnezzar from off the neck of all the 

‘nation. ‘To this Jeremiah answered, ‘Thus saith 
| the Lord, Thou hast broken the bars of wood, but 
thou shalt make in their stead bars of iron. For 
| thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: I 
have put a yoke of iron upon the neck of all these 
nations’ (Jer 28-14), In the NT ‘yoke’ (ζνγός) 
is used only in this metaphorical sense,—the yoke 
of legal obedience (Ac 15", Gal 51), of servitude 
(1 Ti 6), of Christ (Mt 11*-%), whose yoke is 
‘kindly’ (χρηστός), because it is ‘lined with love.’ ἢ 


LITERATURE.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 207 ff. ; PEFSt, 1891, p. 
112; ZDPYV xii. 159¢. T. NICOL. 


YOKEFELLOW.—See SYNzYGUS. 


* This superficial measure is known still in Palestine. The 
Jedddn in Eeypt and Syria is the amount which a pair of oxen 
can plough in the season. In Scotland it is customary to speak 
of a three pair or five pair of horse farm. 

* Matthew Henry, ad Joc. 


ZAANAN 


ZAANAN (xy; ΒΡΡ ΑΘ" Zevvadp, Q*® Σενναάν).--- 
A place mentioned, along with SHAPHIR and BETH- 
EZEL in Mic 1", where there is a characteristic 
word - play: ‘the inhabitress of Zadnadn went 
(yazéah) not ont’ (for fear of the enemy). Zatnan 
is generally considered to be the same as Zenan 
(ay; B Σεννά, A Nevvdu, Luc. Σενάμ) of Jos 15”, 
an unidentified town in the Shephélah. 


ZAANANNIM.—In Jos 19” ‘the terebinth of 
Béza'anaim’ (o1ysa jibx) is mentioned in defining 
the boundaries of Naphtali, while in Jg 4" ‘the 
terebinth of Béza‘inannim’ (ον 8 ‘x; RV gives 
in -both passages ‘the oak (m. ‘terebinth’) in 
Zaanannim’) is the site of the encampment of 
Heber the Kenite and the scene of Sisera’s murder 
by Jael. There can be little doubt that 2 1s not 
the preposition but part of the name (a conclusion 
which is strongly supported by the absence of the 
art. from pbx), and that the form mys3 deserves 
the preference (see Dillm. Jos. ad loc.). The LXX 
has in Jos 19" B Beceweiv, A Βεσενανίμ, Luc. Seeva- 
veiw; in Jg 4" it translates, B πλεονεκτούντων [53 ‘be 
covetous’], A ἀναπαυομένων [confusing with "22 Ν 0]. 

The site of Béza‘inaim is quite uncertain. It is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to reconcile some 
of the other data in Jg 4 with the statement in 
v. that it was ‘by Kedesh,’ if by the latter is 
meant KEDESH-NAPHTALI. Equally unsuitable 
is the Kedesh of Issachar (? 46% Kadcis) between 
Taanach and Megiddo. Conder (Zent- lVork, 
ii. 182), favoured by G. A. Smith (ΠΑΙ͂, 395), 
identifies Béza‘inaim with hirbet Besstim, E. 
of Tabor, and takes Kedesh to be Kadish, a 
ruin on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, & of 
Tiberias. Cheyne (Zneye. Bibl. 1. 571), somewhat 
arbitrarily, emends oysa to oswip, supposing 
the reference to be to a Kidshon or Kadshon 
in Issachar, whose inhabitants would be called 
Kidshonim. Upon this theory the words ws 
ΡΤ of Jg 41 must of course be viewed as a 
eloss. (See, further, Moore, Judges, pp. 121, 
125f.; G. A. Smith, d.c.; Neubauer, Géog. du 
Tatm., 225). 

On the difficulties of the narrative of Je 4 see 
artt. BARAK, DEBORAH, SISERA. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ZAAVAN (jw1).—A descendant of Seir, Gn 805 
(A Ζουκάμ)Ξε 1 Ch 1” (B Ζουκάμ, A ᾿Αξουκάν, Lue. 
Zavav). The tribe of which ke appears here as 
the eponymous head has not been identitied. 

ZABAD (721, prob. a contraction for m2 or 
Sxv121).—The word 731 and others formed from it 
occur as proper names in Palmyrene and Naba- 
teean inscriptions (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraph. 
p- 265). Fuller forms are ZEBADIAH, ZABDIEL= 
‘my gift is Jehovah’ or ‘God.’ G. B, Gray (HPN 
222 f.) points out that there are in the OT about ἢ 
36 persons bearing the name Zabad or names formed 
from it. Of these, 23 oceur in Chron. alone. No 
more than 3 are mentioned in pre-exilic books. 
In the case of one of these (and we may add pos- 
sibly in that of the other two) the text is doubtful, 
and the original may not have included the ele- 
ment Zabad. He draws the conclusion: ‘The 
historical character, therefore, of persons bearing 
one of these names and mentioned only by the 
Chronicler seems to me suspicious.’ Cf. Nos. 4. 2. 


“It is Sometimes difficult to be certain whether the same 
name in different passages refers to one or to more persons. 
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| are the sons of Jerahmeel.’ 


| David’s mighty men, in 1141, 


Zabad oecurs in the OT as the name of the fol- 
lowing :—1. One of the links in the genealogy of 


| the Judahite family Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2° (Ζαβέδ) 


11 (B Zapér, A ZaBdr). Cf. GENEALOGY, § IV. i2, 
Sheshan. 


1Ch 28441 is an appendix to the account of the clans of 
Jerahmeel, which is closed in v.23 by the subscription : ‘these 
A doubt has been raised as to the 
identity. of Zabad ben Nathan ben Attai ben Sheshan and 
Ahlai Οὔ πα) his wife in 291-27, and Zabad ben Ahlai, one of 
Siegfried-Stade and Oazf. Heb. 
Lex. regard the former as a family name, and the latter as an 
individual. There can be little doubt that the Chronicler in- 
tended to identify them. The historical value of the sections 
in which this Zabad is mentioned is uncertain. Kittel (5801) 
regards 23441 as one of the latest additions to Chronicles; 
Kautzsch (Bibel), however, refers it to an ancient source; while 
Gray (HPN 235) says of the section as a whole: ‘The char- 
acter of the thirteen names presents nothing inconsistent with 
the genealogy being genuine.’ He is, unfortunately, douhtful 
about the names in which we are specially interested. ‘The 
only names which appear to me suspicious are 731 [Zabad] and, 
in a less degree, Ny [Attai].’ 1 Ch 1141)-47, 9 passare peculiar to 
Chron., is the direct continuation of νν. 356-418 which τεῦ ὃ. 2324-39, 
Possibly, therefore, vv.41»-47 are from the same ancient source as 
the rest of the list, and were accidentally omitted from Samuel 
(so Kautzsch, Kittel, ete.). The concluding note in 28 2339, 
‘thirty and seven in all,’ is transposed by LX.X, and the number 
37 does not correspond with the list. But Gray (op. cit. 229 ff.) 
holds that if vvy.44>47 ig based on an ancient document, the 
text is very corrupt. Possibly Zubad b. Nathan (1 Ch 236) is the 
same as Zabud Ὁ. Nathan, Solomon’s priest and ‘king’s friend’ 
ini Kk 45, The latter occurs in some texts and versions (see 
ZaBuUD, and οἵ. No. 3) as Zacur or Zaccur,so that we mi¢ht read 
for Zabad in 1Ch 2%6 Zacar, a contraction of the familiar 
Zechariah. In some scripts of Heb. Zacar (131) and Zabad 
(721) can hardly be distinguished. Cf. Jozacar. If Zabad is 
accepted, and 1 Ch 2°641 is regarded as based on some old 
geenealory setting forth the relations of clans, the apparent 
occurrence of Zabad as an Ephraimite clan in 1 Ch 721 may 
indicate that the clan was at one time reckoned to Judah, and 
at another to Ephraim; or that it was ultimately divided be- 
tween the two tribes. Note also the Elishama in 931. and 728, 


72h 


2. A link in an Ephraimite genealogy, 1 Ch 7 
(Zd8e5), ending apparently in a certain ‘ Ezer and 
Elead,’ who were slain by the menof Gath. Zabad 
in MT is the son of Tahath and the father of 
Shuthelah. In LXAX®, however, the genealogy 
is much shortened, and it is Zabacd who is slain 
—thus, ‘And the sons of Ephraim, Sothalath. 
The sons of Laada, Noome, his son, Zabad his son: 
and the men of Gath killed him.’ It is pointed 
out in SHUTHELAH that Zabad (721) here is probably 
a corruption of ‘and Bered’ (172) repeated from 
v.%.* Ifso, this Zabad disappears. If, however, 
Zabad is retained here, ef. No. 1. 

3. In 2 Ch 9456 the name of one of the murderers 
of Joash is given as Zabad (B Ζαβέλ, A ZaBéd), the 
son of Shimeath the Ammonitess. 2K 12?! has 
Jozacar. Perhaps we should read here Zacar 
(Kittel, SBOT); οἵ. JoZACAR.—4, 5. 8. Three lay- 
men of the time of Ezra, who had married foreign 
wives, whom they promised to divorce: (α) Ezr 
10% of the bené Zattu (B Ζαβαδάβ, SA ZaBad; 1 Es 
938 ϑιάβαθος, cf. SABATUS). (5) Ezr 10° of the bené 
Hashum (B ZaBdA, A ZaBad ; 1 Es 955 B Σαβανναιοῦς, 
A Βανναιοῦς, cf. SABANNEUS). (6) Ezr 10” of the 
bené Nebo (B Nedéu, A omits both this and the 
following Zebina; 1 Es 955 Ζαβαδαίας, cf. ZABA- 
DAIAS). Apparently Zebina is omitted. One of 
the two, Zabad, Zebina, may be due to accidental 
repetition. W. H. BENNETT. 


ZABADZANS (ZaB8adato.).—The name of an Arab: 
* So also GENBALOGY, VII.» 4, and in Encyc. Bibl. Hoge, art, 


‘Ephraim,’ 12, and Hervey quoted by Hogg. The present 
writer arrived at this view independently. 
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ZACHARIAH 


ian tribe defeated by Jonathan (1 Mac 193, The 
Pesh. form of the name seems to mean Zubaideans, 
i.e. Banu Zubaid, which was the name of a famous 
Arabian family; and indeed derivatives from the 
root Zbd form many proper names in Arabic and 
Nabatzean (the name substituted for Zabadean by 
Jos. Ant. XII. v. 11), though the verb itself in 
its old sense ‘to give’ is not found in Arabic. 
The name of the tribe defeated by Jonathan 
is thought to be retained in Zebdany or Zaba- 
dani, ‘a well-known district between Damascus 
and Baalbek, where the river of Damascus rises’ 
(Yakut, ii. 913). The plain of Zebdany is thus 
described by Conder, Tent- Work in Palestine, 
i. 249: ‘It 15 flanked on the west by the ragged 
and castellated ridges of the Anti-Lebanon, and on 
the east by a range of equal height. The plateau 
is bare and treeless, except towards the north, 
where are groves of poplar. Through the centre 
runs the river, its course marked by green bushes.’ 
The situation of the plain seems to agree with the 
movements recorded in 1 Mac. exceedingly well. 
Beth Zabdai, to which allusion is sometimes made 
in the Rabbinic writings, and which some have 
connected with this place, has been shown by 
Kohut (Aruch Compiletum, 11. 68) to belong to a 
different region. D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ZABADEAS (ZaBadatas, AV Zabadaias), 1 Es 9” 
=Zabad, Ezr 109, 


ZABBAI (*31).—4. One of the descendants of 
Bebai who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10° 
(BA Ζαβού, Luc. Ζαβούθ) : called in 1 Es 959 Jozab- 
dus. 2 Father of Baruch who assisted in the 
rebuilding of the wall, Neh 3° (BA Ζαβού, 8 ZaBpot, 
Lue. Ῥαββαι). The Kéré has, perhaps rightly, 53] 
Zaccai, a name which occurs in Ezr 2° (b Ζακχού, 
A Vid Zaxyav, Luc. Zaxxyatas)= Neh 712 (BN Ζαθού, 
A Ζακχούρ, Luc. Ζακχαιάς), and is the origin of the 
ZACCHAUS of 2 Mac 10” and the NT. 


ZABBUD (Kethibh v1, Kéré 13) Zaccur; B. om., 
A ZaBovd, ἐ.6. 131 [ef. 1 K 4°}, Luc. Ζακχούρ).--- ΑἸ 
exile who returned with Ezra, Ezr 8. In 1 Es 
840 331) 15 apparently corrupted into ISTALCURUS. 


ZABDEUS (ZaSdatos), 1 Es 9%4=Zebadiah of the 
sons of _Immer, Ezr 10”. 


ZABDI (21? ‘gift of Jah,’ or perh. ‘my gift,’ 
or ‘gift to me’; NT Ζεβεδαῖος, ZEBEDEE).—1. The 
erandfather of Achan, Jos 71" 17.18 (B ZauBpel, A 
Ζαβρί, ZauBpl, Luc. ZaBd(e)t), called in 1 Ch 2% 
Zimri (B ZauBpel, A ZauBpl). 2 A Benjamite, 
1Ch 819 (B Ζαβδεί, A Ζαβδί, Luc. Zeal). 3. An 
officer of David, 1 Ch 27%" (B Zaypel, A and Luc. 
Ζαβδί). 4 A Levite, Neh 1117 (B om., A Ζεχρί, Lue. 
Zexpel); but read probably 31 Zichri, as in || 1 Ch 
gM, 

ZABDIEL (9x32) ‘my gift is El’),—4. Father of 
one of David’s officers, 1 Ch 277 (BA Ζαβδειήλ, Luc. 
Ζαβδιήλ)ῆ. ἃ. A prominent official, overseer of 128 
‘mighty men of valour’ in Nehemiah’s time, Neh 
1114 (B Βαδιήλ, A Ζοχριήλ, Luc. Ζεχριήλ). 3 An 
Arabian who put Alexander Balas to death and 
sent his head to Ptolemy, 1 Mac 11" (Ζαβδιήλ), Jos. 
Ant. XIII. iv. ὃ (ZéBetdos). 


ZABUD (31 ‘ bestowed ’).—The son of Nathan, 
‘priest’ and ‘ king’s friend’ (see art. PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES, p. 73), 1 K 45 (B Ζαβούθ, A Ζαββούθ, Luc. 
ZLaxovp, 1.6. W531). 

ZACCAI. 


ZLACCHARUS (Ζακχαῖος), the same name as Zaccai 


See ZABBAIT. 


(‘pure’) in the OT (Ezr 2°, Neh 7132)... 1, The pub- 
lican. <All that we know of him from the Bible is 
to be found in Lk 19% He was a Jew,* and a 
chief official amongst the publicans in and about 
Jericho, where a considerable amount of revenue 
was raised from the palm-groves and balsam 
(Joseph. Ant. Xv. iv. 2). Zacchaeus had therefore 
great opportunities for growing rich. He was a 
man of short stature. Anxious to see Jesus, he 
climbed up into a sycomore tree + to be above the 
throng that surrounded our Lord. On coming to 
the place, Jesus called to him to come down, and 
invited Himself to his house. This delighted 
Zacchzeus, though the bystanders murmured at the 
choice of lodging which our Lord had made. He 
declared his anxiety to be liberal to the poor, and 
to make fourfold restitution to any whom he had 
wronged. His wish to do right won from Christ 
the declaration: ‘'To-day is salvation come to this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. 
For the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’ In the Clementine Homilies (iii. 63), 
Zaccheeus, after being companion of St. Peter, is 
made by him bishop of Ceesarea. By ‘ Preedesti- 
natus’ he is said to have combated the errors of 
Valentinus and Ptolemeeus (a disciple of Valen- 
tinus),£ though this is chronologically impossible. 
There is no early authority for making Zacchzeus 
a bishop at all. A Zacchzeus is mentioned by the 
Talmud as living at Jericho, the father of the 
celebrated Rabbi Jochanan ben-Zachai. 
2. An officer of Judas Maccabzeus, 2 Mac 10”. 
H. A. REDPATH. 


ZACCUR (721).—1. A Reubenite, Nu 134 (B 
Laxxtp, A Ζαχρού, Luc. Zayxovp). 2 A Simeonite, 
1Ch 4° (B om., A Ζακχούρ, Luc. Ζαχούρ). 3 A 
Merarite, 1 Ch 247 (Ζακχούρ). 4 An Asaphite, 
1 Ch 257 (B Σακχούς, A Ζακχούρ) 19 (B Ζαχχούθ, A 
Ζακχούρ), Neh 12° (Ζακχούρ). 8. One of those who 
assisted Nehemiah to rebuild the wall, Neh 3 
(B ZaBaovp, A and Luc. Ζακχούρ). 6 One of those 
who sealed the covenant, Neh 10” (B Zaydp, A 
Ζακχώρ, Luc. Ζακχούρ), prob. same as mentioned in 
134 (BA Ζακχούρ, Luc. Ζακχούρ). 7 Ezr 84 Kéré. 
See ZABBUD. 


ZACHARIAH (Ζαχαρίας, whence AV Zacharias), 
—In His denunciation of the Pharisees and the 
guilty nation of the Jews, our Lord declares that 
the innocent blood of the prophets is to be required 
of them, ‘from the blood of Abel the righteous 
unto the blood of Zachariah the son of Barachiah, 
whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the 
altar’ (Mt 23%, ef. the || Lk 115, The reference 
is almost certainly to the murder of Zechariah (see 
ZECHARIAH, No. 14) recorded in 2 Ch 242, This 
is far more likely than the view held by some, that 
the Zachariah intended is the father of John the 
Baptist (see ZACHARIAS), who, according to Origen 
(Com. in Matt.), was killed in the temple. The 
reason why Jesus fixes upon a murder in the time 
of king Joash (c. 840-800 B.C.) is probably because 
the Books of Chronicles already in our Lord’s day 
came last in the Canon of the OT. ‘It was equi- 
valent to an appeal, in Christian ears, to the whole 
range of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation’ 
(Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 141). 

Some difficulty is occasioned by the designation 
‘son of Barachiah.’? The Zechariah of 2 Chron. 
was the son of the high priest Jehoiada. The 
only ‘Zechariah the son of Berechiah’ known to 
us is the prophet who was contemporary with 


* Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 37. 1) says that he was a Gentile. 
This is contradicted by the ‘sen of Abraham’ of Lk 199, 

+ Not the tree commonly called sycomore, but one with fig- 
like fruits and leaves like those of the mulberry tree. 

{ See Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, vol. i 


p. 791. 
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Haggai (cf. Zec 1). There may be a confusion 
with him on the part of the evangelist Matthew 
{Luke omits the designation ‘son of Barachiah’] 
or of a glossator.* 


ZACHARIAS (Zaxapias),—4. 1 Es 1°= Zechariah, 
one of ‘ the rulers of the house of God’ in Josiah’s 
reign, 2Ch 358, 2. Τὴ 1 Es 1 (LAX 5) Zech. stands 
in place of Heman, the singer of David’s time, in 
the parallel passage 2 Ch 35%. 3. 1 Es 6! 75 the 
prophet Zechariah. 4. 1 Es 8° = Zechariah of 
the sons of Parosh, Ezr 8°. 5. 1 Es 851 (B Ζαχαριαί) 
= Zechariah of the sons of Bebai, Ezr8". 6,1 Es 
g# (LX X 45) = Zechariah, one of the ‘ principal men 
and men of understanding’ with whom Ezra con- 
sulted, Ezr 816, 7.1 Es 9°? = Zechariah of the 
sons of Elam, Ezr 10%. 8. 1 Es 9“%=Zechariah, 
one of those who stood upon Ezra’s left hand at 
the reading of the Law, Neh 8. 9. 1 Mac 538: 5 
Father of Joseph, a leader in the Maceabeean war 
under Judas Maccabeus. 10, Lk 15 etc. Father of 
John the Baptist. See following article. 


ZACHARIAS (Zayaplas).—Father of John the 
Baptist (Lk 1° etc. 37). He was a priest of the 
course of ABIJAH, one of the twenty-four courses 
into which from the time of the Chronicler at least 
(1 Ch 247-18) the families of the priests that had 
returned from Babylon were divided (see Schiirer, 
AJP τι. i, 216, 219). The course of Abijah was 
the eighth of these courses, and had now been 
brought up for its week’s service in the temple. 
The lot for that particular day’s service (see Eders- 
heim, Zhe Temple, p. 129ff.) had fallen to the 
house of Zacharias, and to Zacharias himself the 
duty of offering incense in the Holy Place. While 
performing this service he had a vision, and the 
Angel of the Lord announced that his aged wife 
should have a son, who should be called John, and 
be the forerunner of the Messiah. Asking a sign 
he was struck dumb, and recovered speech only 
after having the child named John at his circum- 
cision. The Song of Praise which is put in his 
mouth, the Benedictus (Lk 1%”), celebrates in 
prophetic strains the glorious fulfilment of Israel’s 
Messianic hope. With the song he drops com- 
pletely out of the pages of canonical Scripture. 


ZACHARY (Zacharias), 2 Es 1*.—The prophet 
Zechariah. 


ZADOK.—1. The most important of the many 
ersons who bore this name was the founder of the 
eading branch of the priesthood in Jerusalem. 

We have no reliable information concerning his 
origin or his early history. He comes before us 
first in a list of David’s officers, where we are told 
that ‘Zadok the son of Ahitub, and Ahimelech 
the son of Abiathar, were priests’ (2 S 817). 

The text of this verse is obviously corrupt. Ahimelech was 
murdered at Nob, and hisson Abiathar was David’s attendant 
and priest to the end of his reign. If Ahitub, in our passage, 
is the priest mentioned in 1 Καὶ 14% he can hardly have been 
Zadok’s father, for we are certainly meant to understand that 
Zadok did not belong to the descendants of Eli (1 S 25, 1 K 227), 
Comparing 18 2270 if would seem that 2S 817 should run: 
‘ Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, and Zadok, 
were priests.’ 

Zadok and Abiathar appear again when David 
fled from Jerusalem before Absalom. They pur- 
posed accompanying him and taking with them 
the ark, but the king bade them return with it to 
the city, watch the course of events, and send him 
news (28 15%), 

According to the Vulg. (Ὁ uvewens) and many modern versions, 


he addresses Zadok asa seer. ‘Art thou not a seer?’(AV and 
RY text 25 1527), But the Heb. will not bear this rendering, 


* A Zechariah ‘the son of Jeberechiah’ is mentioned in Is 82, 
but it is quite unlikely that he was thought of in Mt 2335, 
VOL. IV.—6I 
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and it is difficult to be content with any pointing or translation 
of it. The LXX $x} (Ἴδετε) is better. Wellhausen (Z'eat der 
Bb. Sam. Ὁ. 177) proposes to read WNP [750 for ΠΝ ἽΠ 173: if 
the two words are a late insertion this would be an improve- 
ment. In any case, there is no reason for believing that Zadok 
bore the title of ‘seer.’ 


At the close of David’s reign Abiathar joined 
the party of Adonijah (1 K 17, but Zadok gave in 
his adhesion to Solomon (v.*), and was ordered by 
the king to anoint him (v.*4). When Solomon 
had made sure of his position he deposed Abiathar 
from the priestly offiee, ‘and Zadok the priest did 
the king putin the room of Abiathar.’ This event 
has influenced the earlier narratives in Samuel, 
where Zadok is from the first put before Abiathar. 

There can be no doubt that the descendants of 
Zadok continued during many centuries to take 
the lead amongst the priests of the temple. The 
Deuteronomic reform raised them to an even higher 
position than they had occupied previously, for it 
denied the legitimacy of all sacrifices offered else- 
where than at Jerusalem, and thus brought the 
provincial priesthood into discredit. Ezeliel went 
further. ‘To him the sons of Zadok were the only 
legitimate priests (40% 43! 44% 484); the rest of 
the Levites, because of their unfaithfulness, were 
to be degraded, nothing but the menial work of 
the sanctuary being left in their hands (44!®-4), 

The Chronicler’s accounts require separate treat- 
ment. 1 Ch 12° states that amongst ‘the heads of 
them that were armed for war, which eame to 
David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of Saul to 
him,’ was ‘ Zadok, a young man mighty of valour, 
and of his father’s house twenty and two captains.’ 
As he is said to have been of the house of Aaron, 
we cannot wonder that Josephus (Ané. VII. 11. 2) 
identifies him with the priest. But the narra- 
tive as a whole is conceived in a totally different 
spirit from those in Samuel, and the details do not 
command our credence. The numbers alone are 
sufficient to condemn it. Equally unsatisfactory 
are the genealogical lists in which Zadok’s descent 
from Eleazar is traced (1 Ch 6715-50-53 949)) Their 
object is to make out that the Zadokite priests 
belonged to the elder branch of Aaron’s descend- 
ants, and the descendants of Eli to the younger 
branch of Ithamar. The most cursory inspection 
reveals their artificial construction and their un- 
reliableness. The utmost we can gather from the 
Chronicler is the fact that after the return from 
the Exile some families which traced no connexion 
with Zadok managed to vindicate their right to 
minister at the altar (1 Ch 24° 4), but that his 
representatives were both more numerous and 
more highly placed (1 Ch 24% 4 2717; 1 § 9539. 3 noints 
in the same direction). See, further, art. PRIESTS 
AND LEVITES. 


The MT vocalization py, is probably mistaken. The LXX 
frequently has Σαδδούκ a transliteration of pissy. From Σωδδούκ 
was derived Σαδδουκαῖος, although it cannot be unhesitatingly 
affirmed that the SappuckgEs took their name immediately from 
the original Zadok. There can, however, be no doubt as to 
their close connexion with the priestly aristocracy. 

ὦ. In 2 K 15*, 2 Ch 971, we are told that Jotham 
succeeded Uzziah, his father, and that his mother’s 
name was Jerusha, the daughter of Zadok. In 
the statements concerning the accession of a king 
it is not usual to give the maternal grandfather’s 
name; possibly, therefore, Jotham’s grandfather 
was a person of considerable importance, not im- 
probably a priest.—3. Neh 3% mentions a Zadok, 
son of Baana (xiy3), as one of Nehemiah’s willing 
helpers in rebuilding the city wall. His father 
seems to be mentioned as one of those who came 
to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2°, Neh 17,--- 
ἄς Zadok, the son of Immer, Neh 859, repaired the 
wall ‘over against his own house,’ on the east side 
of the city, near the horse-gate. We have no 
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means of deciding positively whether he is to be 
identified with the bearer of the same name ina 
later passage of the book. But there is no con- 
clusive reason against the identification. Zadok 
‘the scribe’ is appointed by Nehemiah to be one 
of the ‘treasurers over the treasuries’ (Neh 131), 
He would seem to have been a priest. Shelemiah 
the priest and himself are distinguished from the 
Levites. Lizra’s example shows that the priest 
may also be the seribe. In this case Zadok must 
have been the head of ‘the children of _Immer.’— 
5. Zadok is distinguished from the priests as one 
of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed the cove- 
nant (Neh 10°!).—6. 1 Ch 613, compared with Ezr 7? 
and Nel 11", appears to refer toa high priest of the 
name of Zadok later than the founder of the line. 
But it is impossible to rely on these lists, and, in 
any event, nothing 15 known of the man. 

Mt 114 mentions a Sapoc (Σαδώκ) as one of the progenitors of 
Joseph, the hushand of Mary. Josephus (Ant. ΧΥ ΠῚ. i. 1) states 
that one Zadok, a Pharisee, assisted Judas of Galilee (Ac 537) in 
rousing the people against the ‘enrolment’ under Quirinius 
(Lk 21). Jost (Gesch. des Judenthums, ii. 29) refers to a Zadok 
who is mentioned in the Talmud as having fasted forty years, 
until the destruction of Jerusalem. He propoundsa theologi- 
cal puzzle first to Rabhi Joshua and next to Rabhan Gamaliel, 
who give him discordant answers. Thereupon Joshua is puh- 
licly rehuked and put to shame by Gamaliel (Bech. 36a). 

J. TAYLOR. 

ZAHAM (c7i).—A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11° 
( ἹΡοολλάμ, A Ζαλάμ, Luc. Zadp). 


ZAIN (}).—The seventh letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 7th part, each verse of which be- 
gins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by Ζ. 


ZAIR (vyy).—According to the MT of 2 K 8%, 
Joram, in the course of his campaign against 
Edom, ‘ passed over to Zair’ (B εἰς Ζειώρ, A om.). 
In the parall. passage 2 Ch 21° the Heb. is ‘ passed 
over with his princes’ Ἐν ; LXX μετὰ τῶν ἀρχόν- 
Τῶν), Which may be confidently pronounced to be a 
corruption of the text in Kings. The latter itself 
is unfortunately not certain. No place of the name 
of Zatr being mentioned elsewhere, it has been 
conjectured that Zo'ar (Ewald, ef al.) or δεν (ef. 
Vulg. Setra) should be read. The latter, however, 
is somewhat vague, and against the claims of Zoar 
may be urged the LAX Zep, whereas that name 
is elsewhere reproduced by Σηγώρ (cf. Buhl, Hdom. 
65, who also objects to Conder’s suggested identifica- 
tion of Za ir with ez-Zuwéra S.E. of the Dead Sea). 


ZALAPH (nby; B Σελέ, A and Lue. Zedép).—The 
father of Hanun, who assisted in repairing the 
wall, Neh 3° [the text is a little suspicious, ‘the 
sixth son’ being a somewhat peculiar note, which, 
however, is supported by the VSS]. 


ZALMON (jos 3 Σελμών ; Salmon).—4. The place 
mentioned in Ps 68" is considered by some com- 
mentators to be the same as Mount Zalmon (Jg 
9%3)—the hill, near Shechem, on which Abime- 
lech and his people cut down boughs to set ‘the 
hold’ of the house of El-berith on tire. There is, 
however, nothing in Ps 68 to lead to the belief 
that the Psalmist intended to refer to an under- 
feature of Mount Gerizim, which is mentioned in 
the OT only in connexion with an incident that 
had no influence on the history of the Israelites. 
The central idea of the psalm is the selection of 
Zion as the abode of God, in preference to Sinai 
whence the Law was given, and to ‘the mountain of 
Bashan’ which had looked down upon the memor- 
able overthrow of Og and his army. The earlier 
verses contain a retrospective glance at the journey 
of the Israelites from Sinai onwards, through the 
desert, under the immediate leading and guidance 


of God, and their triumphant occupation of Canaan 
after vanquishing all their enemies. In this vic- 
torious progress, one of the most striking incidents 
was the complete overthrow of Og, near Edrei, on 
the plains of Bashan,—a victory which long lingered 
in the national memory (Ps 135" 136°),—and Zalmon 
should probably be looked for in that region. Some 
suppose that Zalmon means ‘darkness,’ and connect 
it with the ‘darkly’ wooded hill near Shechem, 
but this meaning would be equally applicable to 
the basalts and voleanic hills of Bashan. Zalmon 
may have been a portion of Bashan, or one of the 
summits of Jebel Hauran, or Mount Hermon. (In 
Jg¢ 9% the LXX reads dpos "Epudv for Mount Zalmon). 
The allusion to the snow is supposed by some to 
refer to ground white with the bones of Canaanites 
slain in battle; but this is rather straining the 
meaning. Possibly the words refer to an actual 
fall of snow in Zalmon during the battle with Og. 

ὦ. One of David's heroes, 2 § 9958, See ΤΑΙ. 

C. W. WILSON. 

ZALMONAH (mbby, Sedwovd).—The station in the 
journeyings of the children of Israel, following 
Mt. Hor, in the itinerary of Nu 33, and men- 
tioned there only in νυν." ἢ, Nothing is known 
as to its position. It must have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Punon, the station following ; and, if 
the identification in art. PUNON be accepted, its 
site would be approximately determined. 

The Gr. rendering is identical with that of Hashmonah, as 
has heen noticed in art. Hasmxionan; hut the same rendering 
also occurs for Azmon of Nu 84° in A, ᾿Ασελμωνά in F, and in 
AF of Nu 3329 for Hashmonah. Ewald’s proposed modification 
of the text, which would separate Mt. Hor from Zalmonah hy 
inserting vv.36b-4]a after Hashmonah, has heen given in art, 
Exopus, vol. i. p. 805», A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ZALMUNNA.—Scee ZEBAH. 


ZAMBRI (B ZapuBpel, A ZauBpls, AV Zambis), 1 Es 
934 Amariah, Ezr 10%. 


ZAMOTH (Ζαμόθ), 1 Es 9%=Zattu, Ezr 107’. 


ZAMZUMMIM (o-91213; LAX Ζοχομμιν, A Ζομξομ- 
pew, FE Zoupev).—In the archeological notice, Dt 
920-23. said (v.°°) to have been the name given by 
the Ammonites to the ‘Rephaim,’ who once in- 
habited their land, but had afterwards been ex- 
pelled by them,—a people ‘great and many and 
tall, like the Anakim’ (comp. the similar note in 
vv.0- respecting the ‘Emim,’ the prehistoric 
occupants of the territory possessed afterwards by 
Moab, and in y.!® respecting the Horites, the 
original occupants of Edom). The REPHAIM were 
a people, reputed to have been of giant stature, 
who left remains or memories of themselves in 
different parts of Palestine,—ef. e.g. the ‘Vale 
of Rephaim’ Jos 15° al. S.W. of Jerus., and the 
description of Og, king of Bashan, as ‘of the 
remnant of the Rephaim,’ also 2 5. 2])& 182022 RY ; 
and the Ammonites called those Rephaim who, 
in prehistoric times, had inhabited their own 
territory by the name ‘Zanizuammim.’ This is all 
that is known about them. As regards the name, 
zamzamah in Arab. is α distant and confused 
sound, and zizin is the low hum of the Jinn heard 
in the desert at night (Lane, 1248f.), whence W. ἢ, 
Smith (ap. Driver on Dt 950) thinks with Schwally 
that the name meant properly whisperers, mur- 
murers, and denoted the spirits (ef. Is 815) of the 
old giants, which ‘were still thought to haunt the 
ruins and deserts of East Canaan.’ But of course 
this is only a conjecture: we do not know that the 
root zamzama, with its Arabic meaning, was in use 
in Ammonitish. Cf. ZUZIM. S. R. DRIVER. 


ZANOAH (n\n).—1. A town in the Shephélah, 


| Jos 15%4 (B Τανῴ, A and Luc. Ζανώ), Neh 3% (BA 


ZAPHENATH-PANEAH 


Zaye, Lue. Zavdv) 11° (BA om., Se ὃ ™s int Ζανῶῷε, 
Lue. Zavw), 1 Ch 418 (BA Ζανών, Luc. Zarde). In 
the last cited passage Jekuthiel is said to have 
been the ‘father’ of Zanoah. The place, it is 
generally agreed, is the modern Zanwa, S.E. of 
Zoreah (Robinson, BLP? ii. 61). 2 A place in 
the mountains, Jos 1556 (B Ζακαναείμ [combining 
mir and the following pps], A Zavd, Lue. Zavov), 
possibly Zdnita S.W. of Hebron (SIP iii. 404), 
although Dillm. objects that this is too far south. 


ZAPHENATH-PANGAH (niyp nisy, Ψονθομφανήχ). 
—The name given by Pharaoh to Joseph (Gn 41*). 
Far-fetched attempts of the ancients to explain it 
by Hebrew have found no favour amongst modern 
commentators, the name being evidently intended 
for Egyptian. In 1886 Krall connected it with a 
well-known Egyptian type of name (zd+divine 
name+e—/f‘n/.) meaning ‘Said Amon (Bast, Mont, 
ete.), he liveth,’ and in subsequent years Steindorff 
established its identity more closely (Zetéischrift 
fiir 4igyptische Spr. u. Alterthumskunde, 1889, 41, 
1892, 50). The Massoretie vocalization of the 
name is wrong: so also are the Greek forms in 
the LXX and elsewhere. But the consonants in 
the Hebrew text are a precise transliteration of 
those in * XG-NNGT-GU-CONh, which would be 


approximately the pronunciation of a hieroglyphic 


name 7 4 x} ἢ ε΄. + 6 ‘Said God, 


he liveth.’ A Greek mummy-label of the Roman 
age preserves an example of the same formation 
Καμεντεβωνχ, where Mwvé (shortened to Mev7-) is 
the divinity (Steindorff, 7.c.). This type of personal 
name grew extremely comimon in the period of the 
Deltaic dynasties (22nd-—26th): earlier, it is ex- 
tremely rare, and has not yct been traced before 
the end of the 20th dynasty. Probably many details 
in the story of Joseph date from the 26th dynasty 
(B.C. 666-525), there being much intercourse be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine at that period. The 
compound with p έν“ The God’ (tNoyte shortened 
to trnet-) has not yet been found on Egyptian 
monuments: it is probably a monotheistic touch 
added by a Hebrew familiar with Egypt and the 
Egyptian language. I, LL. GRIFFITH. 


ZAPHON (fey ‘north’).—A city E. of Jordan, 
assigned to Gad, Jos 13*7 (B Zaddy, A and Lue. 
Σαφών). It is named also in Jg 121, where anny 
should be rendered ‘to Zaphon’ (RVm) instead ot 
‘northward’ (AV and RV). LXX in the latter 
passage: Bb, translating, εἰς βορρᾶν; A and Lue., 
not recognizing the πὶ locale, have, respectively, 
Kedewd and Xednvad. Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 
219, 75; 91, 26) mention an Amatlus 21 miles 
south of Pella, and the same place is referred to 
by Josephus (6/7 1. iv. 2 [if the text be correct]) as 
the strongest fortress on the Jordan, and as the 
seat of one of the synedria instituted by Gabinius 
(Ant. xIv. vy. 4). This is the modern “Amateh, a 
little north of the Jabbok, at the mouth of Wady 
er-Rugeib. There appears to be no reason (in spite 
of Buhl, GAP, 259) to doubt the Talmudic tradi- 
tion that Amathus represented the ancient Zaphon 
(see Neubauer, Géog. du Taulm. 249). 

Zaphon is probably connected with jrsx Ziphion 
(Gn 46"), or (more correctly) jiss Zéphon, with 
centilic name Zephonites (Nu 26"; LXX Σαφών, 
apwy(e)i), described as a ‘son’ of Gad. 


ZRRAIAS (Zapalas).—4. (A Zapéas, AV Zacharias) 
1 Es 58§=Seraiah, Ezr 2°; Azariah, ΝΟ ἢ 71. 2. 12Es 
8: (B om.), one of the ancestors of Ezra, called 
Zerahiah, Fizr 7°, and Arna, 2Es1% 3.1 Es 8?= 
Zerahiah, the father of Eliehoenai, Ezr 85, 4, 
1 Es 8*=Zebadiah, son of Michael, Ezr 8°. 
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ZARAKES (B Zaps, A Ζαράκης, AV Zaraces), 
1 Es 1% (LXX ὅδ). He is there called brother of 
Joakim or Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and is said to 
have been brought up out of Egypt by him.—The 
name apparently is a corruption, through confusion 
of - and 3, of Zedekiah, who was a brother of 
Jehoiakim, 2 K 24", The verse of 1 Es. is entirel 
different from the corresponding passage in 2 C 
36%, 


ZARDEUS (B Ζεραλίας, A Zapdatas, AV Sardeus), 
1 Es 9% = Aziza, Ezr 10°". 


ZAREPHATH (navy; LXX and NT Σάρεπτα [A in 
1K 179 2ed@dé]).—The Arab. village of Sarafend 
lies on a promontory about eight miles south of 
Zidon. On the shore in front of it are the scattered 
remains of what must have been a considerable 
town, the Zarephath or Sarepta of the Bible. This 
was possibly also Misrephoth-maim of Jos 11° 138 
{but see MISREPHOTH-MAIM]. Zarephath origin- 
ally belonged to Zidon (1 Καὶ 17°), but passed into 
the possession of T'yre after the assistance rendered 
by the fleet of Zidon to Shalmaneser IV. in B.C, 722 
in his abortive attempt to capture insular Tyre. 
In Lk 455 it is again called a city of Sidon (RV ‘in 
the land of Sidon’). Zarephath is included in the 
list of towns captured by Sennacherib when he 
invaded Phoenicia in B.c. 701. It was the town in 
which Elijah lodged during the years of famine 
(1 K 17824), In the middle of the present ruins, 
by the shore, stands a shrine of St. George, occupy- 
ing the place of the Crusaders’ Chapel, which was 
built on the traditional site of Elijah’s upper room. 
The rewarded faith of the Gentile woman of 
Sarepta was recalled by Christ in the synagogue 
οἵ Nazareth, and the allusion gave deep offence to 
His hearers (Lk 4%). Here may have lived the 
Syro-Pheenician woman whose faith was greatly 
commended |by Christ, and whose daughter was 
healed by Him (Mt 157-28, Mk 775-3°), 

G. M. MACKIE. 

ZARETHAN (my).— When the Jordan was 
divided, the waters rose up in a heap ‘at ADAM, 
the city that is beside Zarethan’ (Jos 318, LXX 
om.). One of Solomon’s commissariat officers had 
in his district ‘all Bethshean which is beside Zare- 
than, beneath Jezreel’ (1 K 415, LXX om.). The 
bronze castings for the temple were made in the 
Jordan district ‘at the ford of Adamah [reading, 
with Moore, x57x(7) miayos for MT ‘a aayor (AV 
and RV ‘in the clay ground’)] between Succoth 
and Zarethan’ (1 K 738). In the parallel passage 
2Ch 417 the name appears as Zerédah rns (Bb 
corruptly ᾿Αναμεσιρδάθαι [ὃ = ἀνὰ μέσον Zip.], A ἀνὰ 
μέσον Σαδαθά, Lue. Σαριδαθά), which is named in 
1K 11% (B and Luc. Σαρειρά, A Σαριδά) as the 
birthplace of Jeroboam, and in Jg 7™ [where read 
nis Zeredah for anx Zerérah 3; δ Ταραγαθά, A om., 
Luc. καὶ ἣν συνηγμένη] in connexion with the flight 
of the Midianite host. 

Zarethan or Zeredah cannot be precisely located, 
but must be sought in the vicinity of ed-Daimieh 
(the city of Adam of Jos 3"). The proposal (van 
de Velde, Knobel, ef ai.) to identify with Karn 
Sartabeh, the great landmark of the Jordan Valley, 
must be rejected on phonetie and other grounds 
(see Dillm. Jos. ad loe.; Moore, Judges, 212f.; 
Kittel, Kénige, 34; Buhl, GAP 181). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ZATHOES (Ζαθοής, AV Zathoe), 1 Es 8%, probably 
stands for Zattu. The name does not appear in 
the Heb. of the corresponding passage list 85, 
which should be corrected by 1 Es. so as to run ‘ Of 
the sons of Zattu, Shecaniah the son of Jahaziel.’ 


ZATHUI (B Ζατόν, A Ζαθθουί), 1 Es 5°=Zattu, 
Ezr 28, Neh 7; ealled also Zathoes, 1 Es 832, 
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ZATTU (x:m).—The name of a family of exiles 
that returned, Ezr 2° (B Za@ovd, A and Luc. Ζαθθουά) 
= Neh 7 (B Za@oud, A Zad@ove): several members 
of this family had married foreign wives, Ezr 10° 
(B Ζαθουιά, A Zabova, Luc. Ζαθθουά); its head 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10%@5 (B Za@oud, A 
Ζαθθουιά, Luc. Ζαθθαίας). The name of this family 
has dropped out of the Heb. text of Ezr 8°; see 
SHECANIAH, No. 2. 


ZAZA (x).—A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2% (B ’Ofgap, 
A’Ogaga, Luc. Ζηιζά). The initial’O of BA is due 
to taking the 1 of MT sin as part of the name, and 
not as the particle = ‘and.’ 


ZEALOT.—See CANANAAN. 


ZEBADIAN (mst and wiar 6 J” hath bestowed’ ; 
ef. the names 737m and 5y°7323).—4. 2. Two Ben- 
jamites, 1Ch 815 (B ᾿Αξζαβαβιά, A ᾿Αξαβαδιά, Lue. 
Ζαβαδιά)ὴ 1 (BA Ζαβαδιά)η. 3. One of those who 
joined David at Ziklag, 1Ch 127 (B Ζαβιδιά, A 
Ζαβαδιά). 4 One of David’s officers, son of Asaliel, 
1 Ch 27' (Β ᾿Αβδείας, A Ζαβδίας, Lue. Ζαβδαία:). 8. 
An exile who returned with Ezra’s second caravan, 
Ezr 88 (Ζαβδειά, A Ζαβδίας, Luc. ZaBdias); called in 
1 Es 8* Zavaias. 6. A priest, of the sons of Immer, 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10° (B Ζαβδειά, 
A Ζαβδιά, Luc. Ζαβδιάς) ; called in 1 Es 97! Zabdeus. 
7. A Korahite, 1 Ch 26? (B Ζαχαρίας, A and Luc. 
ZaBadlas). 8. One of the Levites sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 178 (B 
ZLaBdelas, A Ζαβδίας). 9. An officer of king Jehosha- 
phat, entrusted with judicial functions, 2 Ch 19” 
(B ZaBéelas, A Ζαβδίας, Luc. ZaBadatas). 


ZEBAH and ZALMUNNA (nat ‘victim,’ yypby 
‘shade, 7.e. protection, withheld’; Ζέβεε, Σελμανά 9 
Jg 81, Ps 83"),—The narrative of Gideon’s pursuit 
of these two Midianite kings (Jg 8**!) cannot be a 
continuation of the foregoing verses (725-88), it 
must be derived from another source, attached 
abruptly, and with the loss of its opening verses, 
to the story of the defeat of Midian. So far from 
a victory having been just won, it seems such a 
remote possibility that the men of Succoth and 
Penuel treat Gideon with derision as he passes 
them on the track of the two kings (8&8), The 
kings were returning to their country, laden with 
spoil (8+); they were not in flight, and had no 
thought of being pursued (8"), otherwise they would 
have used the advantage which their camels (830) 
gave them to effect their escape. We gather, in 
act, from this narrative (8.3 that Gideon’s ex- 
pedition against Zebah and Zalmunna was not 
part of the general campaign against Midian, but 
a private enterprise of personal revenge. On one 
of their raids, probably on this very one from 
which they were returning, the two Arab chieftains 
had murdered Gideon’s brethren at Tabor, doubt- 
less a place near Ophrah (818. To Gideon, as next 
of kin, fell the a of avenging their blood. 
Collecting 300 of his clan, he followed the enemy 
across the Jordan, attacked them unexpectedly at 
Karkor, captured the two kings, and, after exhibit- 
ing them as his prisoners to the men of Succoth, 
carried them back in triumph, probably to his 
home at Ophrah (Moore). There he slew them 
with his own hand, when his young son refused 
to be their executioner, the two kings meeting 
their fate with barbaric courage. The execution 
was a religious act as well as an act of blood- 
revenge, and may well have taken place before the 
altar (Smend, A 7’ Religionsgeschichie, 128). Human 
victims were similarly sacrificed after the return 
from a victorious campaign (Jg 11°39), or as the 
chief portion of the spoil (1 8 15). W. Τὶ. Smith, 
(iS 397 n.) compares the choice of Gideon’s young 


son as executioner of the kings with the choice of 
‘young men’ or ‘lads’ as sacrificers (Ex 245), and 
illustrates from the custom of the Saracens, whe 
charged lads with the execution of their captives. 
The pronunciation of the names Zebah and Zal- 
munna represents merely a popular etymology, 
which gave a contemptuous meaning, ‘victim,’ 
‘protection withheld,’ to the names of the kings. 
The first syllable of Zalmunna may be the naie 
of a deity Zalm, found in Aramaic inscriptions 
from Teima (C/S pars, 11. cxili, exiv), perhaps 
also in the Pheenician Zadam (Zalam) - baal 
(CIS i, cxxxii), called in Greek Σαλαμβώ, or -as ; 
see Hoffmann, ZA xi. 244f. On the other hand, 
the names may be merely symbolic, and not the 
actual names of the two kings (so Néldeke, Dive 
Amalekiter, 9n., and Stade, GVZ i. 190). 
G. A. COOKE, 

ZEBEDEE (Ζεβεδαῖος : Heb. ‘x33 ‘gift of 2", or, 
more properly, Aram. ‘11; raising the question 
why the name is not spelt Ζαβδαῖος, as in the OT 
[1 Es 951 ete.}, but Ζεβεδ-. On Jewish bearers of 
this name see Jastrow, Dict. 377, where also a 
local name 773! 7°23, ‘ probably in Galilee,’ is men- 
tioned).—The father of the apostles James and 
John (Mt 4*!) and tle husband of Salome (Mt 27%, 
Mk 15%). Zebedee followed the occupation of 
fisherman on the Sea of Galilee, and was appar- 
ently in easy circumstances, to judge from the 
mention of his ‘boat with the hired servants’ 
(Mik 139. ‘This is also borne out by the facts that 
his wife was one of the pious women who after- 
wards ministered to the Lord of their substance 
(Mt 275-55) Lk 8*%); and that his son John was 
personally known to the high priest (Jn 1818), and 
had the means of providing for the mother of Jesus 
(Jn 197%), Zebedee himself comes before us directly 
only in connexion with the call of his sons; and, 
from his raisiug no objection, it has been con- 
jectured that he himself was a disciple of John the 
Baptist, as his sons certainly were, and by him 
hall beeu taught to regard Jesus as the Messiah. 
Whether he ever became an active follower of 
Jesus it is impossible to say. The subsequent 
silence of Scripture regarding him would incline 
one to think not, unless this silence is to be ex- 
plained by Zebedee’s death soon after his sons’ 
call. 

According to Barhebrzeus (on Mt 103) and the 
Book of the Bee, the sons of Zebedee belonged to 
the tribe of Zebulun; according to the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles (ed. Harris, p. 26), to the tribe 
of Issachar. G. MILLIGAN, 


ZEBIDAH (so RV, following Kzthibh av21; AV 
follows Kéré ΠῚ) Zebudah).—The daughter of 
Pedaiah of Rumah, and mother of king Jehoiakim, 
2 K 9336 [MT omits in || 2 Ch 36°). Iu Kings the 
LXX has: B "Ie\\d θυγάτηρ ᾿Εδεὶλ ἐκ Kpovpd, A 
Ἡϊελδὰῴφ θυγάτηρ ϊεδδιλὰ ἐκ Ῥυμά; in 2 Chron.: 
AB Ζε(κ)χωρὰ θυγάτηρ Νηρείου ἐκ Ῥαμά ; Luc. has in 
both passages ᾿Αμιτὰλ θυγάτηρ ᾿Ιερεμίου [confusing 
with Zedekiah’s mother, 24°}, 


ZEBINA (sp31):—One of the sons of Nebo who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10° (B Ζανβινά, 
Aom., S Ζαμβεινά, Luc. ZeBevel). See ZABAD, No. 6. 


ZEBOIMM.—One of the five Cities of the Plain, 
Gn 10% (ov5y) 1428, Dt 29°) (Ketch. in all ony, 
Kéré oviay), Hos 118 (eth. oyasy; γα oay, the καὶ 
being regarded as quiescent; AV and RV here 
Zeboim). The LXX has uniformly Σεβω(ε)ίμ [but 
in Dt 2973 @2) AF Σεβωείν]. According to Béhme (on 
Neh 1-6, p. 3) the word is punctuated in MT upon 
the analogy of o'yay ‘hyenas,’ and so as to avoid 
suggesting ΕΞ ΣῈ, orgy, or Oxzs ‘ gazelles.’ 


The site has not been identified. Upon the 
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general question of the situation of the five Cities 
of the Plain see art. ZOAR. 


ZEBOIM.—1. ‘The ravine of ZebGim’ (oySya °2 
‘ravine of the hyenas’; BA Tat τὴν Σαμείν, Lue. 
Σαβαίν) is named in 1 8 1918 in deseribine the route 
followed by one of the bands of Philistine mar- 
auders. It is prob. the Wddy el-Kelé or one of its 
branches (Buhl, GAP 98: G. A. Smith, HGAL 
291 n.1). The name Wddy abd daba’ (‘Hyena 
gorge’) 15 still applied to a ravine in this neigh- 
bourhood, though perhaps not to the identical 
one referred to in 1 Samucl. The same locality 
appears to be referred to in the Zeboim (BA om., 
Ne DeBoetu, Luc. LeBwelv) of Neh 11%, 2, Hos 118, 
See ZEBOIIM. 


ZEBUL (031: ZeBovd, = ‘height,’ ‘high dwelling’ (Ὁ), 
perhaps shortened from ‘(God’s) dwelling’ or from 
(Baal)-zebul).—Jg 958. 80, 36. 38.41, A himelech’s officer 
(pakid) and governor (sar) of Shechem. By his 
loyalty and resource he dealt successfully with an 
insurrection against his master’s authority in 
Shechem. It was an insurrection of Shechemites 
against Abimelech, who was only half a Shechem- 
ite by birth and had usurped his position (so 
Moore, Judges 255 fi., whose arguments are con- 
vineing), The interpretation of 9% is uncertain ; 
Moore reads ‘served’ for ‘serve ye’ (193y for 373), 
and explains, ‘ Abimelech and Zebul were formerly 
the servants of Shechem; why then should She- 
chemites serve them now?’ Others take the in- 
surrection to have been one of Israelites against 
Shechemites (6.5. Wellhausen, Composition 353 f.; 
Robertson Smith, ΤᾺ xx. 1886, 195-198); but 
this does not agree well with the rest of the narra- 
tive. See, further, ABIMELECH, No. 3. 

G. A. COOKE. 

ZEBULUN (pay, 7013), 013}; Ζαβουλών, Zabulon). 
—The first and second forms of the name in Heb. 
are used interchangeably ; the third occurs only in 
Jg1*, Two explanations of the name are given 
in Gn 30”), In the first (from E) Leah exclaims 
sw 73) nk ods ὙΠ ‘God has gifted me with a 
good gift,’ 1 of 733 being made equivalent to 2, In 
the second (from J) she cries, wx bar ny5n * this 
time my husband will dwell (lie) by me,’ Zcbulun 
receiving a meaning like ‘neighbour’ or ‘borderer’ 
(Dillmann). From an Assyr. root the meaning 
‘will exalt (esteem) me’ has been suggested, and 
Delitzsch (Genesis, in loc.) points out that this 
agrees with the LXX rendering aiperie?; it seems 
doubtful, however, whether zabdlw means more 
than to carry or bear (not to lift wp). 

Zebulun appears in the lists of Jacob’s sons, 
and as the ancestor of the tribe (Gn 46", Nu 267°), 
An old Jewish tradition says he was the first of 
the five brethren presented by Joseph to Pharaoh 
(Targ. pseudo-Jon. on Gn 477). So far as our 
records go, the man and his life are wrapped in 
obscurity. The chief tribal families are three, at 
the head of which stand Zebulun’s three sons: 
Sered, Elon, and Jahleel, said to have been born 
in Canaan before the settlement in Egypt (Gn 46"). 

In the desert journey Zeb. was placed with 
Issachar in the camp of Judah, eastward of the 
tabernacle. These marched in the van, under 
the standard of Judah (Nu 278). The tribe then 
numbered 57,400 men capable of bearing arms, 
and the headman or ‘prince’ was Eliab, son of 
Helon (Nu 15.359 97). Gaddiel, son of Sodi, repre- 
sented Zeb. among the spies (Nu 13"), At Shittim, 
after the camp had been devastated by the plague, 
the warriors of Zeb. are given at 60,500 (Nu 267"), 
Elizaphan, son of Parnach, acted with the repre- 
sentatives of the other tribes in the division of the 
land (Nu 34°), At Shechem, Zeb. the youngest 
son of Leah, and Reuben, who had fallen from 


honour, are placed with the sons of the handmaids, 
over against the other six sons of Rachel and Leah, 
to make equal division of the tribes (Dt 9713). Zeb. 
earned no special distinction either under Moses 
in the wilderness, or under Joshua during the Con- 
quest. In the second division of territory the lot 
of Zeb. came up third (Jos 1919), and there fell to 
him a stretch of country, richly diversified, with 
sylvan vale, fruitful plain, and breezy height. 

The boundaries of Zeb. cannot now be traced 
with any certainty. As described in Jos 1919:16 10 
marched with Issachar on the 5., Naphtali on the 
EK. and N.E., and Asher on the W. and ΝΟΥ. 
The eastern boundary probably ran from Tabor, 
along the W. border of Naphtali, as far north as 
Kefr Andn (Hannathon); turning westward, it 
skirted the district of er-Rameh, reaching the 
eastern border of Asher down the vale of ‘A bilin, 
in which hes Jafat, which some identify with 
Iphtah-el, or down Wady e/-Kurn, further to the 
north (Conder): thence it passed southward to 
the lip of KKishon, opposite Ted Kaimin (Jokneam). 
We can hardly even guess at the southern bound- 
ary. Chisloth-tabor, or Chesulloth (Zksdl), and 
Daberath (Debiirieh) seem to be given to Zeb. in 
v.23 but in v.” the former, and in 21% the latter, 
are assigned to Issachar. ‘Tabor, possibly the city 
on the mountain, 1 Ch 6” places in the land of 
Zebulun. If Debuirieh belonged to Issachar, this 
would mean possession of at Icast part of the 
mountain, perhaps the western and southern 
slopes. If the two tribes shared the mountain, 
this may be alluded to in Dt 33%. It is the most, 
striking feature in the landscape, and round it 
sacred associations from of old were sure to gather. 
Other identifications proposed are precarious, and, 
if established, would producea very peculiar border- 
line. Yell Shadud may be identified with Sarid, 
by the substitution of d for r. In that case Ma‘lul 
cannot be Marala, as it lies not westward, but a 
little east of north from Zel/ Shadid ; and not only 
the change of r to /, but also the intrusion of ‘ain 
before Jamed, must be accounted for. Again, it is 
difficult to conceive the line running from Teli 
Shadid past Iksdl to Debirieh, and then doubling 
back upon Ya/fa, as the identification of this last 
with Japhia would require. The authority for 
locating Gath-hepher at e/-MMeshed is very slender, 
and the name, which is of some antiquity, is against 
it. The line indicated for the western border of 
Naphtali seems to throw the boundary of Zeb. 
further to the east; so also the identification of 
Nahalal with ‘Ain Mahil. 

The Blessing of Jacob (Gn 4915), which dates from 
the time of the Judges, or at latest not after 
Solomon, apparently gives Zeb. access to the sea. 
‘Zebulun, towards the strand of the sea he settles, 
he himself towards the strand of the ships, and his 
rear to, or towards, Zidon’ (Dillm.); this is sup- 
ates by Josephus (Ant. V. 1. 22; BU τπ|1. ii. 1). 

he boundaries between the tribes and the land 
held by the Canaanites must have varied from 
time to time, and possibly then Zeb. held an 
approach to the shore, perhaps through the gorge 
of Kishon and along the base of Carmel. But 
the words may mean only that the sea was near 
and easily reached; that Zeb. bordered on the 
coast, ὃ.6. the coast-lands, and not the sea itself. 
Delitzsch translates, ‘Zebulun, near to the coast of 
the sea shall he dwell, yea he, near to the coast of 
the ships, and his side leans on Zidon.’ The refer- 
ence to Zidon is obscure: Zeb. never approached 
that city. Possibly the name of their chief city is 
given to the rich coast-lands, including Acre, from 
which the Phoenicians were never driven out (Jz 
15. The much later writer in Joshua (P) knows 


nothing of any ‘ outgoing’ of the territory to the 
“The way of the sea’ (Is 91), the 


Mediterranean. 
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great highway of commerce from north and east to 
the harbour at Acre, which passed through a large 
part of his land, and brought Zeb. into contact 
with the trade of the world, would itself enable 
him to ‘suck the treasures of the sea’ (Dt 331%). 

In Zeb. four cities were given to the Levites— 
Jokneam, Kartah, Dimnah (Dillm. and others 
read Rimmon), and Nahalal (Jos 21°), Of 
these, Kitron (identical with Kartah [see art. KAR- 
TAH]) and Nahalal (probably “Aim JZahil) re- 
mained in the hands of the Canaanites, and so 
could not be occupied by the Levites (Jg 158). In 
1 Ch 67 [Heb. ®] only Rimmono (Rummaneh) and 
Tabor are named, the latter corresponding with 
no name in the former list. 

What is said of the territory of Naphtali 
(see art. NAPHTALI) applies generally to Zeb., 
although the mountains of Naphtali north and 
north-east rise to a much greater height. Jebel 
Kaukdb (1850 ft.) is a prominent feature of the 
western landscape, and Jebel es-Sikh, N.W. of 
Nazareth, crowned by Neby Sain, commands one 
of the finest and most comprehensive views in N. 
Palestine. The Plain of Asochis, ed-Battauf, is 
not so large as Esdraelon, but is equally rich and 
fruitful. Olive groves flourish in the valleys, 
and niost villages have orchards or vineyards, pro- 
tected by cactus hedges. 

Only one judge is mentioned as rising in Zebu- 
lun, viz. ELON, who judged Israel ten years (Jg 
1911. 12), But the tribe seems always to have pro- 
duced men of warlike energy and enterprise. 
‘Marched... from Zeb. those who carry the 
muster-master’s staff’? (Jg 5%; ‘officers who had 
charge of the enumeration and enrolment of troops’ 
[Moore]). Called by Barak to the conflict with 
Sisera (Jg 461°), their patriotic devotion and 
prowess are specially celebrated in Deborah’s song 
(Jo 5'+18), Gideon summoned them to the strife 
with Midian (Je 6%). To David at Hebron canie 
from Zeb. 50,000 men of war ‘who were not of 
double heart’ (1 Ch 12%); nor were gifts lacking 
from the produce of well-cultivated land (zd. 12”). 
Under David the hcadman of the tribe was Ish- 
maiah, son of Obadiah (1 Ch 9713). In response to 
Hezekiah’s invitation, despite the scofiing of 
others, some from Zeb. humbled themselves and 
went to Jerusalem, where, although not ‘ cleansed 
according to the purification of the sanctuary,’ 
they were welcomed and allowed to eat the pass- 
over (2 Ch 3012-1. 18 19)/ Doubtless, Zeb. shared 
the fate of Naphtali when, along with other dis- 
tricts, Galilee was carried into captivity by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 IK 15”, ef. Is 9"). 

The peasant farmers of Zeb. lent strength to the 
Jewish army in the war of independence, and their 
soil witnessed some of the fiercest encounters. 
Jotapata (Jefat) made a heroic defence against 
the Romans (BJ VII). Sepphoris became the 
eentre of Roman administration in the district 
(Ant. XVII. ii. 1; BJ I. ii. 4). Here for a time 
were the headquarters of the Jewish Rabbis before 
they settled in Tiberias (Jost, Judenthum, i. 16 ff). 
Through the territory of Zeb. from the springs at 
Sepphoris to the hill of Hattin, the Crusaders 
marched to their overthrow at the hands of 
Saladin. It is the chief glory of Zeb. that it 
afforded the infant Saviour a safe asylum ; that on 
its breezy uplands, in the free atmosphere of the 
north, His frame grew to maturity, and mind and 
heart were prepared for His mighty task. 

Members of this tribe are called Zebulunites 
(ynam, Ζαβουλών, Zabulon, Nu 26”). The title 
‘sha ‘the Zebulunite,’ is also applied to Elon 
the judge (Jg 1911. 1), W. EwIna. 


ZECHARIAH (rs: and ms; Ζαχαριά and -las). 
—1, Brother of Ner and uncle of Saul (1 Ch 9%’), 


of king Hezekiah (2 K 183, 2 Ch 291). 
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one of the ten sons of Jeiel or Jehiel, patriarch 
of Gibeon in Benjamin. He is called Zecher in 
1 Ch 833, 2, A Levite, one of the sons of Korah, 
firstborn son of Meshelemiah (1 Ch 97! 26? 14), 
3 A Levite, whose place was among the brethren 
of the second degree under the chief singers 
Heman, Asaph, and Ethan (1 Ch 15'% 2), 4. A 
priest in the time of David (1 Ch 15%), one of the 
seven appointed to blow a trumpet before the ark. 
8. A Levite, of the family of Kohath (1 Ch 24°), 
. A Levite, of the family of Merari (1 Ch 261), 
7 Father of Iddo (1 Ch27”). 8 One of the princes 
of Judah in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 177). 
9. A Levite, one of the sons of Asaph (2 Ch 20%), 
10. Son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 21°), to whom, with 
his brethren, his father gave large gifts of silver 
and gold, together with certain fenced cities. 
Along with the other sons of the king he was slain 
by his brother Jelioram on his accession to the 
throne. 11, Son of Jehoiada the priest (2 Ch 
24°), After Jehoiada’s death, Joash, who had 
yielded to the evil counsels of his princes, was 
privy to the conspiracy against Zech., because 
he reproved the idolaters and announced God’s 
judgment against them. He was stoned with 
stones at the commandment of the king in the 
court of the house of the Lord. His dying words, 
‘The Lord look upon it and require it,’ were long 
reinembered. See also ZACHARIAI. 12. A pro- 
phet, living in the earlier part of Uzziah’s reign, 
1.€. before the middle of the 8th cent., about B.C. 
770, who exercised a powerful influence for good 
upon the king (2 Ch 26°). He is deseribed as 
having ‘understanding in the vision of God,’ or 
giving ‘instruction in the fear of God.’ 418, Son 
of Jeroboam 11., king of Israel (2 K 14° 158-12), It 
would seem that his father’s death had been suc- 
ceeded by a period of confusion, and probably the 
interval of at least ten years between the father’s 
death and the son’s succession had been spent in 
incessant conflicts between rival claimants of the 
throne. Jeroboam died in the twenty -seventh 
year of Uzziah, and Zech. succeeded in the thirty- 
eighth year of that monarch’s reign (2 K 15°). It 
may very well be that Zech. was a brave soldier 
and a capable ruler like his father, but all that 
the sacred historian records of him is that, in re- 
spect of character and moral conduct, he followed 
his fathers in evil-doing. He did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord, as his fathers had 
done; he departed not from the sins of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to sin. 
After a reign of six months he was slain by a con- 
spirator Shallum, who himself survived only one 
month. With Zech. ended the dynasty of Jehu, 
according to the word of the Lord (2 K 10%), ‘thy 
sons of the fourth generation shall sit on the 
throne of Israel.’ 14. A man of high repute in 
Isaiah’s day (Is 8"). When faithful witnesses were 
required to attest a solemn prophetic roll, this 
Zech. was chosen along with Uriah the priest. He 
is described as 501 of Jeberechiah, and may pos- 
sibly be the same as the Asaphite mentioned in 
2 Ch 298, as Delitzsch snggests (see No. 16). 
Diestel (in Schenkel, v. 180) would identify him 
with the prophet of Uzziah’s time (see No. 12); 
but this cannot be, for the prophet referred to 
evidently died in the earlier years of Uzziah’s 
reign, whereas this Zech. is represented as living 
in the days of Ahaz. KRiehm suggests his identifi- 
eation with the father of Hezekiah’s mother (No. 
15). 18, The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother 
Murphy 
thinks he may be identified with the prophet 
mentioned in 2 Ch 26°; but this is extremely im- 
probable. 46. A reforming Asaphite under Heze- 
kiah (2 Ch 29%), who took part in the cleansing of 
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Reubenites (1 Ch 5”), one of the brethren of Beerah, 
who as one of the princes of the Reubenites was 
taken away captive into Assyria by Tiglath- 
pileser in the days of Pekah king of Israel, about 
B.C. 734. 18 A Levite, one of the sons of Kohath 
(2 Ch 8413), in the days of Josiah. In the work of 
repairing the temple, about B.c. 620, this Zech. was 
one of the overseers. 419. One of the rulers of the 
temple under Josiah (2 Ch 358). As Hilkiah men- 
tioned immediately before was chief priest, Zech. 
was probably second priest (a}/27 153, like Zeph- 
aniah in Jer 524, ἢ K 2518), He is also named in 
1 Es 18 See ZACHARIAS, 1. 20. The prophet. 
See next article. 21, One of the family of Parosh 
or Phoros, who accompanied Ezra from Babylon to 
Jerusalem in B.c. 458 (Ezr 83,1 Es 8°), 22. Son 
of Bebai (Ezr 8"), leader of the twenty-eight sons 
of Bebai who returned to Jerusalem with Ezra. 
23. One of the chief men with whom Ezra con- 
sulted at the river Ahava or Theras near Babylon 
(Ezr 8186, See also l Es 83, 24% A descendant of 
Elam, one of the people who had taken foreign 
wives, and who undertook under Ezra’s reforma- 
tion to put them away (Ezr 10°). See also 
1 Es 977, 25. One of the descendants of Perez 
(Pharez), son of Judah, whose descendant, 
Athaiah, was one of the heads of the children 
of Judah settled in Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon (Neh 11). 26. Called the son of the 
Shilonite (Neh 115), a descendant of Shelah, son of 
Judah, whose descendant, Maaseiah, was one of 
the heads of the children of Judah settled in Jeru- 
salem after the return from the Exile. 27. Son of 
Pashhur, a priest and courtier under Zedelsiah, 
whose descendant, Adaiah, was one of the priests 
settled in Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh 1113), 
28. An Asaphite, son of Jonathan, who, ‘with 
musical instruments of David, the man of God,’ 
took part with Ezra in giving thanks at the dedi- 
eation of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12%), 29. A 
priest, one of the blowers of trumpets at the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem, who took part 
in that thanksgiving service (Neh 12%). 
J. MACPHERSON. 
ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF .— 


i, The genuine prophecies of Zechariah (chs. 1-8). 

ii. The activity and significance of the prophet. 

Literature. 

iii. Chs. 9-14: (1) Contents; (2) Relation of the different 
parts to one another; (3) Date of the various com- 
ponents ; (4) Religious and theological value of these 
chapters. 

Literature, 


i, THE GENUINE PROPHECIES OF ZECHARIAH 
(Cus. 1-8), — The Book of Zechariah includes 
within it passages belonging to very different 
dates and proceeding from different hands. The 
superscriptions that appear in 9! and 12! divide 
the book into two larger parts: (1) chs. 1-8, (2) 
chs, 9-14, 

For Zechariah, the contemporary of Haggai, who 
is named in 1}, all that has to be taken into account 
is chs. 1-8, which fall into three divisions: (a) 11:6 
a call to repentance, based upon an allusion to the 
impenitence of the fathers and the consequent 
judgment that overtook them. They and the 
prophets are gone, but God’s word still abides in 
force.—(6) 17—G6® the nocturnal visions of Zecha- 
riah, with an appendix 6", In eight visions, 
which are explained to him on each occasion by 
the angelus interpres, the prophet gives, as it were, 
a compendium of the eschatological hopes that 
animated him. The exposition of these is followed 
up by the direction in 6! to him to take of the 
silver and gold brought by the deputies of the 
Babylonian Jews, and to have a crown made for 
the Zemah, i.e. for Zerubbabel. This crown is then 
to be laid up in the temple as a memorial of those 
deputies, Side by side with Zernbbabel igs to be 


Joshua as priest, and peaceful relations are to 
subsist between the two. Then shall the peoples 
come from far and help to build the temple of 
Jahweh. (The text of this passage has not come 
down to us intact, but has obviously undergone 
revision in order to obscure the difference between 
these hopes and the actual history. By aid of the 
LXX the original text may be reconstructed).— 
(c) Chs. 7. 8. Talking oceasion from the question 
addressed to the priests and prophets whether the 
fast-days observed during the Exile were still to be 
kept up, the prophet points to the impending 
Messianic time, for which a moral reformation is 
the indispensable prerequisite. Then shall the 
fast-days become joyous festivals, when men from 
all peoples shall join themselves to the Jews in their 
pilgrimages to Jahweh, because they have heard 
that God has fixed His dwelling-place with them. 

il, THE ACTIVITY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PROPHET.—According to 1+", Zechariah was a son 
of Berechiah and a grandson of ‘Iddo, the latter of 
whom is mentioned as the head of a priestly family 
which returned from the Exile (Neh 12+), Zechariah 
will thus have been presumably somewhat young 
when he began his prophetical work amongst his 
people. We are told in 1} that he came forward, 
like Haggai, in the second year of Darius (Hystas- 
pis), but two months later than that prophet ; he 
continued to labour till the 7th month of the fourth 
year (cf. 7'). In this way his whole activity would 
appear to have been conlined to rather less than 
two years. The political background is the same 
as in Haggai, namely, the violent commotions 
which the accession of Darius produced in the 
north-eastern portion of hisempire. A feeling of 
profound depression had laid hold of the community 
at Jerusalem : Jahweh, it was felt, had not yet 
had compassion upon His people, He yet remained 
far from them. Zechariah strives to reanimate the 
hopes of his co-religionists, and to rekindle faith in 
the time of consummation, which will speedily set 
in; and it would appear that he was at least parti- 
ally successful (cf. 7135), An indispensable condition 
of the arrival of the Messianic era is the building 
of the temple; for as the commencement of the 
judgment formerly showed itself when the glory of 
Jahweh was seen by Ezekiel (cf. ch. 10) to forsake 
the temple, so upon the day when Jaliweh once 
more makes His abode with His people all the dis- 
tress of the time shall come to an ends; in short, 
this dwelling of Jahweh in the temple is the sie 

ua non of the dawn of the Messianic age (ef. 815). 

ence Zechariah, like Haggai, concentrates all his 
energies upon the task of inducing the people to 
undertake the work of building the temple. It is 
from this point of view that one can understand 
Zechariah’s view of the priesthood as the security 
for the coming of the Zemuh, i.e. the Messianic 
King (ef. 3°"), —Zechariah’s endeavour to reanimate 
the hopes of his contemporaries explains also the 
central place which Messianic prophecy occupies in 
his book. The whole of the nocturnal visions turn 
essentially upon the Messianic expectations of the 
time, and in ch. 8 as well he has regard to these, so 
that from this book we can construct a pretty com- 
plete picture of the Messianic hopes that were then 
entertained, The central figure is the Messianic 
King, whom Zechariah, with reference to Jer 235 
(33), calls the Zemah and identifies with Zerub- 
babel, although a redactor, who had regard to 
the actually existing relations, has sought to sub- 
stitute the high priest Joshua for Zerubbabel. It 
is true, indeed, that even with Zechariah himself 
the high priest holds a highly significant place: 
he represents the community before Jahweh, and 
has at all times free access to Him. Cf. also the 
articles EZRA-NEHEMIAH, HAGGAI, and ZERUB- 
BABEL. 
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In Zechariah, as in Haggai, we note the dis- 
appearance of immediate prophetic inspiration. 
Connected with this is the circumstance that the 
message is communicated to the prophet by the 
angel of Jahweh (ef. Ezk 40°), and that his 
visions are no longer the outcome of intuition but 
rather of deliberate reflexion. Hence the angelus 
interpres is a standing figure in them. Side by side 
with the angelus interpres we have the malakh 
Jahweh and the Satan, the latter of whom also is 
thus obviously to be thought of as included among 
the messengers of God. ‘The greater prominence 
thus assumed by angels is the result of the more 
transcendental character to which the idea of God 
has attained : Jahweh is One who is enthroned on 
high above men, and whose dealings with them 
must be through the medium of angels. Here for 
the first time we encounter ha-satan, still indeed 
as an appellative. It is not till 1 Ch 21 tha6 it 
attains the character of a proper name. The Book 
of Job appears, in its idea of the Satan, to occupy 
a position intermediate between these other two. 
See, further, the article SATAN, above, p. 408°. 
—Not without significance, perhaps, for further 
development is the conception here met with of 
Sin as an independently existing power. Personi- 
fied as a woman, she is carried off to the land of 
Shinar, ὅ.6. the land of destruction (cf. 51%). This 
last designation is considered, indeed, to include 
not only Shinar, but the whole heathen world ; in 
Zechariah, as in Haggai, the way is paved for the 
notion so clearly defined in Daniel of the kingdom 
of God and the kingdoms of the world. Here the 
opposition is not yet sharply marked ; here, partly 
as an aiter-effect of Deutero-Isaianic ideas, but 
partly also as a consequence of a vivid conscious- 
ness of being the bearers of the true religion 
and of being ‘righteous,’ in contrast with the 
‘ungodly Gentiles’ (cf. 1° 2"), we meet with the 
thought that from all peoples those seeking for 
salvation shall flock to Jerusalem and dwell there, 


and that Jahweh will own them as His people (cf. 
Daft 50, Ἶ, 
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ill, CHAPTERS 9-14.—(1) Contents.—Ch. 9 opens 
with the announcement of judgment upon Damas- 
cus, Tyre, Zidon, and the Philistines. Jahweh 
Himself protects Jerusalem and its inhabitants. 
Jerusalem is to be the seat of the Messianic King, 
who will enter the city riding upon an ass, the 
animal of peace. For He works not with seeular 
resources, but by His word puts an end to the strife 
among the nations. For the sake of the blood 
covenant Jahweh brings back the captives of Zion. 
Judah and Ephraim, together with Zion, are to be 
the weapons wherewith He subdues the sons of 
Javan, Then will Jahweh feed His people like a 
flock in His land which is so good and fair.—After 
a short interlude, in which the Israelites are called 
on to ask rain from Jahweh, instead of turning to 
teraphim and soothsayers (10!?), comes 10%-11°: 
Jahweh threatens the shepherds and the goats ; 
He removes them, and native leaders put them- 
selves at the head of Judah, which with Jahweh’s 
help overcomes those that ride upon horses. But 
Jahweh will have pity on the house of Joseph and 
wil bring them back, so that they shall be His as 
if He had never cast them off. From Egypt and 
Assyria He will bring them back to Gilead and the 
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Lebanon district, but the land will not suffice for 
them. Jahweh will be their strength, and in His 
name shall they boast. But the cedars of Lebanon 
and the oaks of Bashan shall howl because the 
forest is destroyed, the shepherds bewail the loss 
of pasturage, the lions roar because the glory of 
the Jordan Valley is gone. — In 114” we have a 
narrative of what has occurred in recent times; 
the prophet is to put the contents of his preaching 
in pictorial form, as it were, before theeye. He 
receives the commission to take the place of the 
worthless shepherds in feeding the sheep. He took 
the two staves ‘Graciousness’ and ‘ Union,’ in order 
to represent in a way the principles by which he 
meant to be guided. In like manner he cut off the 
three shepherds in one month. Butsoon he became 
discusted with the sheep, and they abhorred him. 
Therefore he broke the two staves, and now received 
the commission to act the part of a foolish shepherd, 
for such an one Jahweh is to set over them by way 
of punishment. The conclusion of this threatening 
of 11" is supplied by 137°: Jahweh will smite the 
shepherd, so that the sheep shall be scattered.— 
12'-13° form a whole: the heathen, and with them 
Judah, besiege Jerusalem, but from Judah judg- 
ment goes forth upon the heathen, while Jerusalem 
itself remains peacefully in its place. Jahweh has 
at first helped the Judahites, that the pride of the 
house of David and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
might not become too great. Then Jahweh pro- 
tects Jerusalem, the heathen who are moving 
against her are destroyed by Him. Then shall 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem look back to him 
whom they once pierced, aud they lament over 
him as one does over an only son.* Then Jahweh 
opens for the house of David and its inhabitants 
a fountain for purification, then He roots out the 
names of the idals, and destroys the prophets, and 
expels the spirit of uncleanness out of the land.— 
Ch. 14 begins once more with a reference to an 
attack by the nations upon Jerusalem; the city is 
taken, the houses destroyed, half of the inhabit- 
ants go into captivity. Then Jahweh appears for 
her defence, treads upon the Mt. of Olives, which 
divides under His feet, and the other half of the 
inhabitants make their escape through the new 
valley thus formed. There is no more interchange 
of light and darkness, of heat and cold, but one 
day. Living waters flow from Jerusalem eastwards 
and westwards. Jahweh rules as king over the 
whole earth. The flesh of the peoples who fight 
against Jerusalem shall moulder away while they 
are yet alive, but the remnant shall all come to 
Jerusalem to worship Jahweli and to keep the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

(2) Relation of the different parts to one another. 
—In seeking to answer this question, the circum- 
stance must be kept in mind that in these chapters 
events are frequently described not in their actual 
chronological order, but the final result emerges 
first, and the description follows of the way in 
which God brings about this result. Taking this 
into account, it will be seen that there is no occa- 
sion, with Rubinkam, to separate 9110 from vv." ; 
the latter verses supply an account of the incidents 
that precede the advent of the peaceful King. On 
the other hand, 10"? has a very loose connexion 
with ch. 9. 10°% might be from the same hand as 
ch. 9; in the latter there was only a passing allu- 
sion to the return of the captives, in 10°* this has 
the central place; as in 911: Syria is the subject of 
Divine judgment, so here it is ‘x, which in late 
Hebrew stands for Syria. 

It is very questionable, however, whether 1151 
and 137-9 are from the same hand as chs. 9 and 10. 
No decisive grounds can be alleged in favour of 


* For the text of this passage, and the use made of it in Jn 
1987, see art. QUOTATIONS, Ὁ. 1845, 
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identity of authorship ; on the contrary, there is a 
marked diversity in so far as it is only at 11", 
which has its continuation in 137%, that the outlook 
into the future begins.—Ch. 12 is not, as Cornill 
(Hinleitung*, p. 203) maintains, the necessary com- 
lement of 114%; in fact, the striking difference of 
iction makes it impossible to ascribe both chapters 
to the same hand. Seeing, further, that ch. 13 is 
undoubtedly closely bound up with ch. 12, a material 
objection to Cornill’s opinion emerges. In ch. 13 
the writer holds in abhorrence those who make a 
publie claim to be prophets ; Jahweh will make an 
end of such, just as He sweeps idolatry and the 
spirit of nncleanness out of the land. On the other 
hand, in 1157. the prophet in his experiences is to 
represent in a way the conduct of the people, and 
the ‘Canaanites (traffickers) of the flock’ [reading 
so ΡΞ. for ‘a ‘wy 72], who watch his conduct, are 
to recognize that it is the word of Jahweh that de- 
termines his action. We cannot assent to Rubin- 
kam’s separation of 131-86 from ch. 12, which is 
justified neither by the language nor the contents ; 
the features in the picture of the last days men- 
tioned in 13!" complete the picture of ch. 12. 

On the other hand, ch. 14 must certainly be 
assigned to another pen than 121-138, According 
to ch. 12, the destructive judgment is executed 
upon the heathen before Jerusalem, while the city 
itself stands fast; but, according to ch. 14, Jeru- 
salem is captured by the heathen, the houses 
destroyed, ete. According to 13!, a fountain is 
opened for the house of David and the inhabitants 
οἱ Jerusalem for the purpose of purification, where- 
as the fountain of 14° obviously serves different 
ends altogether. As little can we think of a con- 
nexion of ch. 14 with chs. 9 and 10, as is plain 
from the opposition between 14" and 9”, 

The result of our examination is that we have 
the following independent pieces: (i.) 9. (10!) 
102-113; (ii) 11%? 187%; (1110) 12-18%; (iv.) ch. 
14. 

(3) Date of the various components.—(i.) 9. (10%) 
10%-11°. Of decisive weight for fixing the date is 
943, where the 7 ‘32 (‘sons of Greece’) are named 
as the principal enemies of the people of Jahweh. 
The place here assigned to the Greeks carries us 
to the time subsequent to Alexander the Great. 
This conclusion is not opposed by 10/°&, where 
Asshur and Egypt are mentioned, for, as was noted 
above, Ws became in later days a name for Syria. 
It is from this same point of view that 9!" becomes 
for the first time intelligible: the word of Jahweh 
is directed against the land of Hadrach and Damas- 
cus, ὕ.6. against the empire of the Seleucids, Thus 
also we understand certain other features in the 
picture of the future: the gracious favour shown 
to Ephraim and the turning again of her captivity, 
as well as her reunion with Judah, all this has 
come, since the time of Ezekicl, to be a fixed point 
in the eschatology of the prophets. The figure of 
the Messianic king is not opposed to the above 
date, for it is only an apparent identity that sub- 
sists between 91" and Is 95. 114, Asa matter of 
fact, this King is quite passive, His form almost 
disappears, to make room for that of a homo spiri- 
tualis, Characteristic of the same period are pas- 
sages like 9’, where the return to Jaliweh finds 
expression partly in the observance of Levitical 
laws about food, a notion utterly impossible in the 
pre-exilic period. A more precise dating for these 
chapters is unattainable, on account of a lack of 
clear allusions to the historical situation. 

(11.) 1101 137°, This section contains allusions 
to certain contemporary occurrences, but they are 
unintelligible to us, partly owing to the probably 
defective text that has come down to us, but 
partly also to our very inadequate information 
regarding considerable periods of the post-exilic 


history. This alone may be regarded. as beyond 
doubt, that we are pointed to a time after the 
Exile: what is said in 1116 about the shepherds, 
as well as the similar expressions in y.°, can be 
understood only in the light of their dependence 
on Ezk 34. The shepherds are to be under- 
stood as the native authoritics, especially the 
high priest. It is of the latter that we must 
understand the *y5 of 1177 and the ‘ny 3: of 13’,— 
he is, as it were, Jahweh’s companion ; ΠΡ and 
ἸΠ 125 (11°) must be foreign rulers, who are hence 
fittingly called jXva iy32 (1171), Wellhansen is 
inclined to see in 114. 8, reflexion of the incidents 
in the last decade before the outbreak of the Mac- 
cabeean revolt, which witnessed rapid and violent 
changes of the high priesthood. 

(iii.) 19] -- 186 bears, throughout, the post - exilic 
stamp. (a) The campaign of the heathen against 
Jerusalem is dependent upon Ezk38f. The thought 
that Jahweh in the first instance helps Judah, lest 
Jerusalem may exalt herself yet more, cannot be 
properly understood at any period earlier than that 
at which Jerusalem had become the rallying-point 
for the Diaspora of the whole Jewish world, and 
when the glory of the city and her temple was 
reflected also upon her rulers and her inhabitants. 
—(6) 18], too, points to dependence on Ezekiel, 
although his viewpoint has been transformed under 
the influence of notions of the Levitical erlod, as 
these find expression in the custom described in Nu 
19.—(c) We are pointed to the later post-exilic 
period by the juxtaposition of 73 n'a and 2 ma 
(12!*f-), which would have been an impossibility in 
pre-exilie times. And the whole description in 
128 carries us to a time after the Exile.—(d) A 
late date is also indicated by the hostility breathed 
in 13°% against τὰν χαμὸ ὖ,6. against those who 
come forward publicly, clothed in a hairy mantle. 
The place of hase had been taken by anonymous 
and pseudonymous prophetical authorship. Our 
chapters lie upon the line of devclopment, whose 
culmination is indicated in views like those ex- 
pressed in 1 Mac 4" 95] 1441, ef. Sanhed. lla. 

(iv.) Ch. 14 likewise belongs to later post-exilie 
times. (ὦ) This chapter also is dependent on Ezk 
981. Itis true that the thought of the latter is 
transformed in quite a peculiar fashion, without 
our being able to recognize the motive for the 
change, but this cannot prevent our admitting the 
dependence which is unmistakably present in 145*, 
—(6) In 14" we are probably carried to the period 
after Malachi, for this verse is dependent on Mal 
3°4; it is probable, moreover, that v. is in conscious 
opposition to Mal 1"%—(e) It is only during the 
later post-exilic period, when the Jewish Diaspora 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem from all parts of 
the world to hold the festivals, that we can under- 
stand the thouglit expressed here (v.'%) that the 
converted heathen proclaim their conversion by 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of 
Tabernacles.—(@) It is only during the same period 
that the notion of holiness expressed in v.* igs in- 
telligible, a notion which once more shows the 
influence of Ezekiel. 

(4) Religious and theological value of these 
chapters.—We stand no longer upon the ground of 
prophecy properly so called, but of anonymous 
eschatological writing. Certain stereotyped feat- 
ures of eschatology recur. The writers are very 
strongly influenced by ancient prophecy; for the 
most part by its religious rather than by its 
ethical contents. Ethical features indeed recede 
far behind religious. Very marked is the influence 
of the Levitical period. ‘The Messianic King still 
appears, it is true, in 9, but He is a compara- 
tively otiose figure which might be left out with- 
out damaging the connexion. He is no longer the 
leader in the conflict against enemies, but exelu- 
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sively Prince of Peace, with an extremely passive 
character. The conception of the final King had 
at this time assumed a pale cast, that it might be 
able to take on other colours, namely those of the 
priest and the prophet.—Highly significant is the 
conception of the Kingdom of God as embracing 
the whole world. Jahweh is King over all the earth, 
and, as He is one, His worship is also one (cf. 14°). 
But this universalism has a strong Levitical colour- 
ing, as is shown especially by the closing verses 
of ch. 14 with their weighty emphasis upon the 
purity of the theocracy. The ordering of every- 
thing on the basis of the dominion of holiness, in 
other words the supremacy of the Law,—this is 
the end of the process of development. 

Eckardt, it is true, maintains that the spiritual 
uniqueness of Deutero - Zechariah consists in the 
freedom with which he extends the theocratic 
universalism over the whole religious situation of 
his time. From passages like 14° 13? 9! Eckardt 
draws the conclusion that, according to Deutero- 
Zechariah, the heathen world unconsciously wor- 
ships Jahweh in the person of its own gods, that 
in its ceaseless gropings and strivings it seeks 
Him without any clear notion of what it is doing. 
Deutero-Zechariah, he holds, goes beyond Mal 14 
and Is 9015, for while Malachi exhibits a view 
which, carried to its logical conclusion, must end 
in syncretism and indifferentism, and while Is 26%, 
on the other hand, shows a large - heartedness 
which might readily be abused to cover cowardly 
subservience and denial of the truth, Deutero- 
Zechariah in his universalism has avoided these 
errors. So far from seeing in idolatry only a 
readily excusable error in calculation, he considers 
that heathenism must be overcome in the most 
terrible conflict. Eckardt admits that the views 
of Deutero-Zechariah have a Levitical tinge, but 
urges that his universalism is not brought to a 
stand by the wall of the Law, but breaks through 
it whenever it presents itself as an obstacle. Ch. 
l4, it is true, lays great stress upon Levitical 
purity, but it is clear from the context, especially 
from the closing words of v.*/, that for the writer 
the building up of the Kingdom of God culminates 
in piety of soul, just as the Levitical purity of the 
last days passes over into inward purity. Nay, 
from 14°, where he renders nxon by ‘sin-offering,’ 
Eckardt draws the conclusion that the particular- 
istic narrow-mindedness of the laws about atone- 
ment is then to be overcome by the universalism 
of Divine grace, for there shall be a hatiaih even 
for the peoples who defiantly refuse to join in the 
prescribed pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

An accurate unprejudiced exegesis, however, 
shows these contentions of Eckardt to be irrecon- 
cilable with the text. Im view of the condition of 
things deseribed in 14'*!°, how can the statement 
that there shall be no more a Canaanite in the house 
of Jahweh be made to justify the inference that 
‘the building up of the Kingdom of God shall be 
founded on piety of soul’? Or how can 14° 
‘Jahweh’s name shall be one’ give rise to the 
notion that at present Jahweh is worshipped 
under a variety of names? In any case no support 
to this notion is given by 9!, which cannot mean 
that the eyes of the heathen world are turned 
towards Jahweh. 97 alone would suffice to turn 
the scale against Eckardt, for in this verse the 
conversion of the Philistines is to evidence itself 
(1) by their eating no more of εἰδωλόθντα, and (2) 
by their submitting to the Levitical laws about 
food, ‘for Jahweh removes the abomination be- 
tween their teeth.’ It is beyond question also that 
in 95 we have not a promise, in contrast with Dt 
23°, but a threatening, as the context shows. 
Eckardt’s view is thus shown to be untenable on 
exegetical grounds. 
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ZECHER (51). τῷ son of Jehiel the ‘father’ 
of Gibeon, 1 Ch 8 (B Ζαχούρ, A Ζακχούρ, Lue. 
Zexpl); called in 957 Zechariah. 


ZECHRIAS (B Zexplas, A "Efeplas, AV Ezerias), 
1 Es 8!.—Azariah, a priest in the line of Ezra, Ezr 7}, 


ZEDAD (17s [the name occurs only with a locale, 
a77s]}.—One of the points mentioned in defining 
the Northern border of the Promised Land in 
Nu 348, and again in Ezekiel’s ideal picture, Ezk 
47°, The reading is uncertain, the Sam. having 
in Numbers ans; LAX in Numbers, B and Lue. 
Σαράδακ, A Σαδάδακ, F Σάδδακ: in Ezekiel, BA 
Σελδαμμά, If the reading 1s is followed, the site is 
unknown ; for, as Dillmann points out, the Sadad, 
on the road from Riblah to Karyaten (accepted by 
Wetzstein, Miihlau, Furrer, e¢ a?.), is much too far 
to the east and north. If we read 77x, as we should 
probably do, tle place may perhaps be identified 
(so van Kasteren, #5, 1895, p. 30) with IKhirbet 
Serddd, N. of .Abil, E. of Mer} ‘Ajain, towards 
Hermon. 


ZEDEKIAN (pry, ΠΡῚΣ only in 1 K 224, Jer 
272 581 293 ‘righteousness of J”’s; LXX Σεδεκιά, 
Σεδεκίας, Σεδεκιού; Vule. Sedecias).—1. Son of 
Chenaanah, and one of Ahab’s four hundred court 
prophets (1 K 9911. 24 25) 29 Ch 1810. 2% 24). When 
Jehoshaphat demanded that a prophet of J” should 
be consulted about the proposed expedition to 
Ramoth-gilead, Zedekiah came forward in that 
character in order to forestall Micaiah ben-Imlah. 
He produced horns of iron and apparently pre- 
sented them to Ahab as from J”, with a Divine 
commission: ‘Thus saith the Lorp, With these 
shalt thou push the Syrians, until they be con- 
sumed,’ He maintained his attitude in the pres- 
ence of Micaiah, and ventured to insinuate a 
doubt as to the source of the inspiration of the 
latter: ‘Which way went the spirit of the Lorp 
from me to speak unto thve?’ The sharp retort 
in which Micaiah reaffirmed the coming defeat of 
Israel does not seem to have weakened the infatua- 
tion of the two kings. The lying spirit prevailed. 


Josephus (Ant. vu. xv. 4) embellishes this story, and trans- 
poses the incidents of it. He puts a speech to Ahab into 
Zedekiah’s mouth, in which he tries to prove Micaiah to be a 
false prophet because of his disarreement with Elijah as to the 
place of Ahab’s future death, and concludes by proposing a 
practical test: ‘When struck by m¢, let him injure my hand 
as Jadaos dried up the right hand of king Jeroboam when he 
wished to arrest him.’ Zedekiah vhen smites Micaiah, and as 
nothing happens to him, Ahab is convinced. The incident of 
the iron horns follows. 


2. A prophet, one of the captives deported to 
Babylon with Jehoiachin. He and another, named 
Ahab, are denounced by Jeremiah (297!-*5) for gross 
immorality as well as for falsely prophesying a 
speedy restoration from Babylon. It was probably 
their action as political agitators that brought 
on them the cruel punishment of being roasted 
in the fire by order of Nebuchadrezzar. Jeremiah 
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rophesied that their fate would be proverbial. 

edekiah was son of MAASEIAH, who is probably 
to be identified with the priest whose son, ‘the 
second priest’ Zephaniah, was put to death at 
Riblah by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 255"). 3. Son of 
Hananiah, one of the princes in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 36"), 

4 The last king of Judah (SEDEKIAS in 1 Es 
14, Bar 18). He was the youngest son of Josiah 
and full brother of Jehoahaz (2 K 23°! 241; 
in Jos. And. X. vil. 2, ‘Jehoiakim’ is a blunder 
for ‘Jehoahaz’). In 1Ch 3 his name pre- 
eedes that of SHALLUM or JEHOAIAZ, perhaps 
on account of the latter’s insignificance, while in 
the following verse and in 2 Ch 36” he is repre- 
sented as son of Jehoiakim, perhaps as having 
been his successor. These variations are in- 
structive as showing the degree of inaccuracy 
which may exist in biblical genealogies. The 
direct account of this reign is contained in 2 Καὶ 
2417957, Jer 80:7 52!-4, 2Ch 3010. Consider- 
able light is also thrown on this period by the 
prophetical writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
especially the narrative portions of Jeremiah which 
are here enumerated in their ehronological order : 
ehs, 24, 27. (Gr. 34.) 28. (35.) 29. (36.) 21. 37. (44.) 
34. (41.) 38. (45.) 3915-18 (4615-18) 32. (39.) 33. (40.) 
391-14 (401-33, There is, in fact, more contemporary 
material available for the construction of the 
history of this reign than of that of any other 
Hebrew monareh; yet there are few of which 
there is so little definite to record. 

Zedeliah’s eleven years’ occupancy of tle throne 
was but the last sigh of the expiring Davidie 
dynasty, one episode in the struggle of Egypt and 
Babylon for the mastery. The king himself was a 
weak man in a false position. Asa private citizen 
he might have had an inoffensive and respectable 
career, for he was of an amiable disposition and 
religiously inclined, but in the Davidic vine he 
was ‘no strong rod to be a sceptre to rule’ (Hzk 
1914), Josephus in one passage (Anz, X. vil. δ) 
eredits him with χρηστότης καὶ δικαιοσύνη. This is 
sufticiently evidenced in his dealings with Jere- 
miah. On two occasions we read of formal depu- 
tations from the king to the prophet (Jer 21! 37°), 
‘Inquire, I pray thee, of the Lorp for us,’ ‘ Pray 
now unto the LoRD our God for us’; and when this 
State recognition was no longer possible, Zedekiah 
proved the sineerity of his own personal con- 
victions in secret consultations (Jer 3717 8816), Itis 
noteworthy, too, that the only occasions on which 
we read of Zedekiah’s exerting his authority are 
when he mitigated the rigour of Jeremiah’s im- 

risonment (8753) and sanctioned his deliverance 
rom the miry dungeon (98:0), see also Jer 38:6. 
and so it was promsed to him, in marked contrast 
with the fate of Jehoiakim (Jer 29181), that he 
should die in peace and be buried as a king (Jer 
34% 5), Jeremiah, in fact, ncver adopts a harsh 
tone when speaking of him. Others also felt the 
same personal attraction. They looked back on 
him as ‘the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
the Lord... of whom we said, Under his shadow 
we shall live among the nations’ (La 439, On the 
other hand, Ezekiel, whose moral and _ political 
judgment was uninfluenced by personal contact 
with the king, speaks of Zedekiah in terms of un- 
qualified censure. He is the ‘deadly wounded 
wicked one.’ The prophetic sentence of deposition 
anticipates the act of man (Ezk 21°-*7),  Ezelciel, 
in fact, is at one with the pro-Egyptian party in 
regarding Jehoiachin as de gure king. He dates 
his visions not by the years of Zedekiah’s reign, 
but by those of king Jehoiachin’s captivity. On 
other grounds it is difficult to avoid feeling sym- 
pathy with the pro-Egyptian party in Jerusalem. 
In eoiparison, indeed, with the exiles in Babylon, 


they were as bad figs, ‘very bad, that cannot be 
eaten, they are so bad’ (Jer 24, see also Ezk 54 
115-18 142 99, 337424), but their patriotism was 
sincere if perverted, while Zedekiah’s throne rested 
upon a renunciation of national ambitions. This 
is clearly marked in the words of Ezekiel (17%), 
‘The king of Babylon . . . took of the seed royal 
and made a covenant with him; he also brought 
him under an oath, and took away the mighty of 
the land: that the kingdom might be bage, that 
it might not lift itself up, but that by keeping of 
his covenant it might stand.’ In other words, it 
was Nebuchadrezzar’s policy to reduce the Jewish 
nation to impotence and at the same time attaeh 
it to himself by motives of self-intcrest, and thus 
control the powerful fortress of Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus (Ant. X. vii. 1) gives the terms of the oath 
under which Zedekiah was brought; ‘That he 
would surely guard the eountry for him, and 
neither make any political changes nor favour the 
Egyptians.’ Accordingly, the hopes of the national 
party centred round Jehoiachin, whom they hoped 
to restore to the throne (Jer 95. Aedekiah’s dis- 
loyalty, therefore, was direetly against his own 
personal interests; but he was quite passive in the 
hands of the man or faction that happened to be 
nearest to him at the time; as Josephus says (Ané. 
xX. vii. 2), ‘As long as he heard the prophet spcak- 
ing these things, he believed him and agrced to 
everything as true, and believed that it would be 
to his advantage; but then his friends used to 
eorrupt him and draw him away from the sug- 
gestions of the prophet to whatever course they 
wished,’ We have here an echo of the taunt-song 
which Jeremiah (9855) puts into the month of the 
women of the royal harem: ‘Thy familiar friends 
have set thee on, and have prevailed over thee: 
now that thy feet are sunk in the mire, they are 
turned away back.’ ‘The princes’ to whom allu- 
sion is here made, seem in this reign to have 
usurped most of the executive power. They tried 
and sentenced Jeremiah on a charge of desertion 
(Jer 874). They reduced the kine to abject terror 
(3717 38), There was truth as well as pathos‘in the 
words with which he surrendered his best friend 
to them: ‘The king is not he that can do any- 
thing against you’ (985). In a ruler such weakness 
is the greatest crime, and in the case of Zedekiah 
ib was aggravated by the fact that ‘the princes’ 
for the most part belonged to the pro-Egyptian 
party to which Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jos. And, 
X. vii. 2) were opposed, and which encouraged the 
idolatrous reaction which followed on the death of 
Josiah. That reaction was now in full foree (see 
Ezk 8 and 11). And yet it is not so mueh for 
abetting false or irregular worship that the pro- 
phets condemn Zedekiah as for breach of faith. 
The oath of fealty which he made to Nebuchad- 
rezzar struck men as being of a peeuliarly binding 
nature. He ‘made him swear by God’ (2 Ch 361) 
and place his hand under his thigh (Ezk 17%), 
The lofty and stern morality of the Hebrew pro- 
phets did not palliate Zedekiah’s subsequent viola- 
tion of this solemn promise on the ground that it 
had been made to a heathen. On the contrary, 
‘Thus saith the Lord God: As I live, surely mine 
oath that he hath despised, and sy covenant that 
he hath broken, I will even bring it upon his own 
head’ (Hzk 17%). The new name Zedekiah which 
he now received in place of JZatianiah, in token of 
vassalage, very possibly has reference to the right- 
eousness of J” which was appealed to on this 
occasion ; and this again may well be ‘ the circum- 
stantial origin’ of the Messianic aspirations after 
the Shoot of the Davidie stock whose name is ‘ J” 
is our righteousness’ (Jer 235% 6), 

It is difiieult to say how long Zedekiah remained 
negatively loyal to the Chaldzans, but in his fourth 
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year (B.C. 590) his allegiance was so far question- 
able that the rulers of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, 
and Sidon (Jer 277), incited thereto by their pro- 
phets and diviners, were emboldened to send 
envoys to Jerusalem in order to induce Zedekiah 
to join a league for the purpose of throwing off the 
Babylonian yoke. The prophets and diviners of 
Israel, too, both in Jerusalem and Babylon, were 
fomenting a similar agitation, uttering definite 
predictions that ‘shortly’ (Jer 27%), ‘within two 
full years’ (Jer 28°), would all the vessels of the 
LoRD’s house and Jeconiah himself be restored 
to their native land. ‘The silver vessels which 
Zedekiah is said (Bar 1°) to have made to take the 
place of the gold ones served to emphasize the 
national humiliation. It seems to us unaccount- 
able that the peoples of Syria could have had such 
provincial imaginations, so little sense of pro- 
portion, as to expect the speedy fall of the empire 
of Nebuchadrezzar. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the rise of Chaldea was of 
very recent date, the sudden collapse of Nineveh 
must have made anything seem possible, and 
belief in the inexhaustible resources of Egypt was 
a tradition in the East. The prestige of centuries 
dies hard. In opposition to such men as Hananiah 
and Shemaiah at Jerusalem (Jer 28! 29%), and 
Ahab and Zedekiah at Babylon (Jer 29°), Jere- 
miah as chief prophet of the pro-Chaldzean party 
declared that resistance to Nebuchadrezzar was 
premature, futile, and suicidal, since supremacy 
had been assured by God to Babylon for 70 years. 

With characteristic enersey Nebuchadrezzar at 
once set about crushing the iueipient revolt. He 
made examples of the agitators at Babylon, 
‘roasting them in the fire’ (Jer 29%), and at the 
same time apparently sent to demand explana- 
tions from his vassal at Jerusalem. It is possible 
that the mission of Elasah and Gemariah (Jer 29°) 
to Babylon should be referred to this date; in any 
case Zedelxiah’s personal attendance was required, 
and he journeyed to Babylon before the close of 
his fourth year, accompanied by a leading member 
of the pro-Chaldean party, Seraiah (Jer 51%), 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
protests of loyalty which Zedekiah doubtless made 
at this time. He had, in fact, everything to lose 
by the defeat of Chaldea, but he counted for 
nothing in the struggle of factions at Jerusalem, 
which continued as before, intense, sordid, mono- 
tonous. In his fifth year Ezekiel (17 41%) sees the 
fate of Jerusalem to be inevitable. The dominant 
party had an infatuated confidence in the im- 
pregnability of their fortress, ‘This city is the 
ealdron, and we be the flesh’ (Ezk 11°); and as it 
was hopeless to expect any help from the exiles in 
Babylon, these latter—the real depositaries of the 
Messianic hope—came to be regarded as outcasts : 
‘Get you far from the LORD; unto us is this land 
given for a possession’ (Ezk 11"). This was the 
state of feeling in Jerusalem in the sixth year of 
the reign. 

Psammetichus 11., who died in 589, was succeeded 
on the throne of Egypt by his brother Apries 
(Uahibri), and Zedekiah was induced to ‘send his 
ambassadors into Egypt that they might give him 
horses and much people’ (Ezk 1715. Edom, Moab, 
and Philistia now held back, but Judah committed 
itself to an alliance with Tyre (Ezk 267 291%), 
Ammon, and Egypt against Babylon. This took 
place, according to Josephus (Ané. X. vii. 3), at the 
close of Zedekiah’s eighth year ; but the prophecy 
of Ezekiel (21) in which reference is made to it 
seems to be dated (20) in his seventh year. In 
any case it was not until his ninth year, the tenth 
day of the tenth month, that the Chaldwan army 
actually invested Jerusalem. The delay is easily 


accounted for. At the time when war was actually | 


declared, Nebuchadrezzar was probably engaged 
in reducing Elam or Susiana (Jer 49°4-*°), and when 
he did turn his attention to the Egyptian coalition 
he was uncertain whether he should first attack 
Ammon or Judah (Ezk 21°). Finally, he estab- 
lished himself at Riblah, whence he despatched 
expeditions against Tyre and Jerusalem respec- 
tively. The division sent against Zedekiah, before 
setthng down around the capital, reduced the 
smaller fortresses of Judah; Lachish and Azekah 
alone held out (Jer 34’). It was a day never to be 
forgotten (2 K 251, Jer 39! 524, Ezk 24%, Zee 818), 
Some, the king himself ineluded, at last recognized 
the faet that deliverance from this danger would 
be a miracle comparable to one of the LORD’s 
wondrous works of old time (Jer 21°). The general 
alarm, indeed, was such as to cause a religious 
revival, one feature of which was a renewal, with 
the patriarchal ceremonial (Jer 34°18), of the 
covenant, and in particular a solenm engagement 
was made by all the people that they would in 
future observe the law as to the manumission of 
slaves (Ex 21°, Dt 15"). Their zeal for this enact- 
ment may have been quickened by a desire to 
increase the number of defenders of the city. 
Meanwhile the Egyptian army, commanded by 
Apries in person, was advancing from the south to 
the relief of his ally (Jos. Ant. X. vii. 3), and 
captured Gaza, and compelled the Chaldzans to 
raise the siege of Jerusalem. Josephus (/.c.) states 
that the two armies met in a pitched battle, and 
that the Egyptians were put to flight and driven 
out of all Syria. From Jer 37’ we should infer 
no more than that Pharaoh was forced to retreat to 
his own land. The Chaldsean army had no sooner 
withdrawn than the base people of Jerusalem 
broke faith with their slaves and reduced them to 
bondage again—a step which called forth an in- 
dignant protest from the prophet (Jer 34), 
Meanwhile there were constant desertions to the 
Chaldzean army (Jer 37 38 39° 5215), caused at 
least in some measure by the predictions of Jere- 
muah. The burden of his utterances during the 
siege was that the city and all its contents was 
dooined, but that individual deserters would save 
their own lives (21° 3821”), We cannot wonder 
then that the anti-Chaldean party regarded him 
as a dangerous traitor (384), and viewed with sus- 
picion his relations with the king. In fact, after 
he had been sentenced to imprisonment, Zedekiah 
could only see him by stealth (3717 38"). 
The relieving force having been completely re- 
ulsed, the besiegers once more closed round the 
oomed city. Josephus displayed a true historical 
spirit in describing the siege in the light of his 
own experiences. It must have been an almost 
exact counterpart, in the desperate courage and 
the horrors of it, to the siege under Titus. There 
were the same circles of forts to keep the blockade, 
the battering-rams against the gates, the ‘mounts’ 
built high to overtop the city walls (2 K 251, Jer 
324, Ezk 4? 17% 2122 268%), while the besieged 
strained all their powers of mind and body to 
erect counter works, destroying even the royal 
palace to find building material (Jer 337). But 
deadlier than the missiles of the Chaldeans were 
the pestilence and the famine (Jer 215 79 3236 3417 
9859 La 5, Hzk 51% 10. Bar 2%), with the 
supreme horror of cannibalism (Jer 19%, La 219-28 
4 Ezk δ10), The city yielded at last to famine 
(Jer 52°), and on the ninth day of the fourth month, 
in the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign, about 
midnight the six generals whe had been conducting 
the siege entered through a breach and sat in grim 
state in the middle temple gate (Jer 39°; Jos. Ant. 
X. vii. 2; ef. Ezk 95). 
In the confusion that followed, Zedekiah with 
his household and most of the surviving defenders 
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of the city broke through the eordon of the be- 
siegers ; they were betrayed, however, by some of 
the deserters, and had only succeeded in reaching 
the plains of Jericho when they were overtaken. 
The unfortunate king was conveyed to Riblah 
to the presence of Nebuchadrezzar, who ‘spake 
with him of judgment,’ taxing him, according to 
Josephus, with perjury and ingratitude. With 
a refinement of cruelty his eyes were put out, 
but not until he had seen the slaughter of his 
children. 

Josephus calls attention to the remarkable manner in which 
the fate of Zedekiah fulfilled two apparently discrepant pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel respectively. ‘Thine eyes 
shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak 
with thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon’ 
(Jer 343), and ‘I will bring him to Babylon, to the land of the 


Chaldzans; yet shall he not see it, though he shali die there’ 
(Ezk 1213), 


In all probability, Zedekiah did not long survive 
his misfortunes. We hear nomore of him. The 
hope of Israel heneeforth centres round the more 
innocent captive, his nephew Jeconiah (2 K 25%), 

5. A ‘prince’ who ‘scaled unto the covenant’ at 
Nehemiah’s reformation (Neh 10}. 


N. J. Ὁ. WHITE. 
ZEEB.—See OREB. 


ZELA(H).— A Benjamite city, Jos 18% (yby, 
LXX om.), where was the family burying-place 
of Saul (28 21" yoy [here RV needlessly confuses 
by writing Zelah), LAX ἐν τῇ πλευρᾷ [taking it for 
yoy ‘side’]). Its site has not been discovered. 


ZELEK (pby).—An Ammonite, one of David’s 
heroes, 2S 28°? (B ᾿πλειέ, A Σβλεγί, Luc. Zadadd)= 
1 Ch 11° (Ὁ Σέλη, A Σέλληκν). 


ZELOPHEHAD (798>x).—A Manassite who died 
during the wilderness journeyings, leaving no 
male issue. His five daughters successfully as- 
serted their claim to the inheritance of their 
father (Nu 26% 271-7 367-, Jos 178, 1 Ch 7%). See 
vol. ii. pp. 129° and 8410, The LXX readings are: 
B Σαλπαὰδ except in 1 Ch 7 Sardadd; A Σαλπαάδ 
except in Jos 178 Σαλφαάδ (bis). 


ZELZAH.—In 1 5. 10? Samuel tells Saul: * When 
thou art departed from me to-day, then thou shalt 
find two men by Rachel’s sepulchre in the border 
of Benjamin πεῖνα, The last word is rendered by 
AV and RV ‘at Zelzah.’ But there are grave 
reasons for suspecting the correctness of this. No 
place of such a name is known to us, nor should 
we expect any further definition after the specific 
mention of * Rachel’s sepulchre.’ The LXX trans- 
lates by ἁλλομένους μεγάλα ‘leaping mightily’ (Ew. 
‘in grosser Eile’); ἁλλομένους τὸν (v.*). But, as 
Driver points out, though 9y nos may mean (meta- 
phorically) leap upon, we are not justified in at- 
tributing to ns absolutely the sense of leaping. 
Moreover, μεγάλα as an adverb does not occur 
elsewhere in the LXX, and Wellh. is doubtless 
right in regarding it as simply a Heb. word written 
in Greek letters and transformed into something 
significant in Greek (for other instances of a 
similar kind see Driver, Text of Sam. 60 n.). He 
himself takes ἁλλομένους μεγάλα to be doublets 
which have arisen from the words ἐν Σηλὼμ ἐν 
Βακαλάθ which are found in several MSS after the 
word Bevayely. See, more fully, his Text d. Biicher 
Sam. 73f.; and ef. Driver and Léhr, who take 
practically the same view of the passage. 


ZEMARAIM (ot9s).—A city of Benjamin, appar- 
ently in the vicinity of Bethel, Jos 18” (B Sapd, 
A Σεμρίμ, Luc. Σαμαρείμ). It prob. gave its name. 
to Mt. Zemaraim (’s 1, τὸ ὄρος Σομορών), in the 


Chronicler makes Abijah harangue Jeroboam and 
hisarmy. It is generally identitied with es-Sumra 
to the north of Jericho (PHF Mem. iti. 174, 212 8.; 
Buhl, GAP 180, δέ al.); but Dillm. (Jos. ad Loe.) 
doubts the correctness of this, holding that the 
place (see Berth. on 2 Ch 134) ought to be sought 
to the south of Bethel, and not far to the east 
where es-Sumra lies. 


ZEMARITE (~ps).—Name of a tribe said to be 
one of the sons of Canaan and placed between 
Arvad and Hamath, Gn 10%=1 Ch 110 (A Σαμαραῖος, 
E [in Gen.] Zayapetos). The name seems akin to 
Zemaraim of Jos 18°, The Arabian geographers 
mention several places with similar names; but 
the juxtaposition of this name with Arvad suggests 
comparison with Sumur of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, in which the two names figure more than 
once side by side. So 150. 59 (ed. Winckler): ‘'The 
people of Arvad have made a treaty to take away 
Tyre; Tyre they could not conquer, but Sumur 
they did conquer.’ From 81. 13 it appears to have 
been a port, and is identitied by Winckler with 
Botrys. In the fragmentary narrative contained 
in these tablets it appears to have been repeatedly 
taken, destroyed, and rebuilt. A place named 
Simyra, considerably to the north of Botrys, is 
mentioned by the classical geographers (Strabo, 
Xvi. li. 12; Pliny, HN vy. 77; Ptol. v. xv. 4), and 
was supposed by Michaelis to retain a trace of 
the name given in Genesis (so also Schrader, 
KAT? 105; Dillm. Gen. ad loc., ct al.). 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ZEMIRBH (avei).—A son of Becher, 1Ch 7 
(B’Apaplas, A Zapaplas, Luc, Zapapid), 


ZENAN.—See ZAANAN, 


ZENAS (Zynvas).—In Tit 3% St. Paul exhorts 
Titus to bring or, more probably, send forward 
(πρόπεμψον) On their journey Zenas and Apollos 
with great care (σπουδαίως), that nothiny may be 
wanting to them, and describes Zenas as τὸν 
νομικόν, 1.6. ‘the lawyer.’ ‘This may mean a 
lawyer in the secular sense, but more probably 
one skilled in the Jewish law (ef. Lk 7% 11} 149), 
Just above, the same word is used about disputes 
concerning the Law (Tit 3° ‘But avoid ... striv- 
ings about the law, μάχας νομικάς ᾽). 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

ZEPHANIAH.—1,. The prophet. See ZEpHaA- 
NIAH, Book oF, where also the name is discussed. 
2, A Kohathite, mentioned aniong the ancestors 
of Heman the singer (1 Ch 6%). 3. Son of 
Maaseiah the priest in Jerusalem in the time of 
Zedekiah the king and Jeremiah the prophet. He 
belonged to the court party opposed to making 
any terms with Babylon, and inclined to trust to 
the help of Egypt. Though thus opposed to the 
policy of Jeremiah, he showed a good disposition 
towards the prophet by letting him see the letter 
which he had received from Shemaiah in which 
Zeph. was urged to stop every niad prophet, and 
was called in question for not having rebuked 
Jeremiah for prophesying that the Babylonian 
captivity would continue (Jer 2950. 59, He was 
sent by Zedekiah to Jeremiah to ask of the Lord 
through His prophet deliverance from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and carried back God’s message to the king. 
He was then sent again to inquire as to the pro- 
posed league with Egypt (Jer 211 37°). As next 
in rank to Seraiah, grandson of Hilkiah (1 Ch 6%), 
Zeph. is called second priest, nywn(a) jd (2 K 253), 
On the occasion of the final overthrow of Jerusalem 
by Nebuzaradan, in B.c. 587, Zeph. was taken, 
along with Seraiah and others, down to the king 
of Babylon at Riblah, and was there put to death. 


hill-eountry of Ephraim, 2 Ch 134, from which the | 4. The father of one Josiah, into whose house in 
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Jerusalem the messengers from the Jews remain- 
ing in Babylon went (Zec 610. 4), As this occurred 
some sixty-seven years after the death of the son 
of Maaseiah, there is not much probability in the 
suggestion that he may be identical with the 
father of Josiah. It is not, however, by any 
means impossible, J. MACPHERSON, 


ZEPHANIAH, APOCALYPSE OF.—A Jewish 
apocryphon, probably similar in contents to the 
Ascension of Isaiah. Tt is named in each of the 
two lists of OT apocrypha that have come down 
to us, viz. the Stichometry of Nicephorus, and an 
anonymous list found in Codex Coislinianus, and 
three other codices (Schiirer, H/P τι. iii. 125 ff). 
The only extract known is given by Clemens 
Alex. in his Stromata, Vv. xi. 77, where, after 
quoting from Moses, EKuripides, and Plato to tlhe 
effect that true worship does not require material 
temples, he says: ‘Are not these (sayings) like 
those of Zephaniah the prophet? ‘* And the spirit 
of the Lord took me and brought me up into the 
fifth heaven and showed me angels called lords 
.. » dwelling in temples of salvation and singing 
praise to God, ineffable, most high.”’ The occu- 
pants of the fifth heaven are named also in Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, 4% ; Slav. Enoch, 18:1; Testaments, 
Levi, 111, 8; Chagigah, 120. 

Fragments of a Christianized Coptie recension 
of the Apocalypse of Zephaniah were discovered at 
Akhmim and published by 5. Bouriant in 77 όηι. 
de la mission archéol. au Caire, 1885. A Germ. 
translation by Stern appeared in the Zéschr. 7. 
dgyp. Sprache, ete., 1886, p. 115 ff. ; and the same 
fragments, with additions, and along with a fairly 
complete Coptic recension of the Apocalypse of 
iilias, have been edited by Steindorffin TU. The 
question of how much belongs to the Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah and how much ought to be assigned 
to an unidentified Apocalypse, is not yet settled 
(cf. James in Zneye., Bibl. 1. 256). 

LiTERATCRE. — Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr, VT i, 1140f.; 
Dillm. in PRE2 xii. 360; Zockler, Apokr. d. AT’ 440; Schiirer, 
σύν 8 iii. 271f.; Harnack, Geseh. ἃ. altchrist. Litt. i. 854, ii. 1, 
812 1. ; Bousset, Der Antichrist, 1895, pp. 54-57. 

J.T. MARSHALL, 

ZEPHANIAH, BOOK OF.— 


i. The Writer. 
ii. Contents of the Book. 
iii. Date and Unity. 
iv. Literary Characteristics, Condition of Text, etc. 
v. Religious Value. 
Literature. 


i, THE Writer.—The title of the book reads : 
‘The word of the LORD, which came unto Zeph- 
aniah, the son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, the 
son of Amariah, the son of Hezekiah, in the days 
of Josiah, the son of Amon, king of Judah.’ The 
name Zephaniah (muss, LAX Todovias; ef. the name 
byaias in No. 107 of the Phoen. inscriptions in CZS) 
means ‘he whom J” has hidden or protected,’ and 
is borne in the OT by three men (see art. ZEPH- 
ANIAH) besides the author of the prophecy before 
us. It has plausibly been inferred that the Heze- 
kiah named in the title is the Judean monarch of 
that name (so Hitzig, followed by most moderns). 
This would account for the genealogy of Zephaniah 
being carried back four generations, whereas the 
usual practice in the case of the prophets is to 
name only their father (cf. Is 1’ ‘Isaiah the son of 
Amoz,’ Jer 1!‘ Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah,’ Ezk 1° 
‘Ezekiel the son of Buzi,’ «1 11 ‘Joel the son of 
Pethuel’). No argument against this conclusion 
can be drawn from the absence of the title ‘ king 
of Judah’ after Hezekiah’s name. This title could 
have been inserted only somewhat awkwardly, 
seeing that it had to be appended also to Josiah’s 
name, and may have been felt to be unnecessary in 


the case of so well-known a name as that of Heze- 
kiah. Zephaniah’s great-grandfather, Amariah, 
will thus have been a younger brother of king 
Manasseh, and no difficulty in the way of Zeph- 
aniah’s being a contemporary of Josiah is occasioned 
by the circumstance that the succession Hezekiah— 
Manasseh—Amon—Josiah appears to contain a 
generation fewer than Hezekiah—Amariah—Geda- 
liah—Cushi—Zephaniah. Jor we learn from 2 K 
211. 19. that Manasseh was 45 years old when his 
son Amon was born, a date at which his brother 
Amariah might easily have had a grandson (Cushi). 
Zephaniah may thus have been as old as, or even 
older than, Josiah. If the prophet belonged to 
the royal family, all the greater interest attaches 
to his strictures upon ‘the princes and the king’s 
sons’ (18:39), He was, clearly enough, a dweller in 
Jerusalem (note his familiarity with the various 
localities of the city, the Fish Gate, the Second 
Quarter, the MAKTESH [1114], and esp. the words 
in 14 *T will cut off the remnant of Baal from this 
place’). 

ii. CONTENTS OF THE Book.—The prophecy falls 
into two unequal divisions, the first and larger of 
these being occupied with threatenings, the second 
with promises, 

A. The Threatening, 1°-3", 

A destructive judgnient, universal in its seope, 
is proclaimed in terms which recall those that 
heralded the approach of the Deluge (Gn 6’; cf. 
also Hos 48 and Ezk 38!%); man and beast, the 
fowls of the heaven and the fishes of the sea, the 
stumbling-blocks with the wicked, are to be cut off 
(13: 8), 


In particular this judgment will overtake idola- 
ters and syncretists in Judah and Jerusalem (vv.**), 
The ‘day of the Lord’ (on this conception see the 
references in art. OBADIAB, vol. iii. p. 578*) is at 
hand ; He has prepared a sacriticial feast (cf. Is 138 
54°, Jer 4619, Ezk 391), where the victims are the 
people of Judah, and to this the instruments of 
His vengeance (prob. the Scythian hordes; see 
below under ‘ Date’) as ‘ sanctified’ guests (ef. 1S 
16° 207°) are invited (ν.. From the royal house 
downwards all classes are guilty, and shall share 
in the terrors of that day (vv.24), 


Nowack’s transposition of v.9> and v.8b (‘I will punish the 
princes and the king’s sons, who fill their master’s house with 
violence and deceit; and I will punish all who leap over the 
threshold, and all who clothe themselves with foreign apparel’) 
is perhaps somewhat arbitrary, but it is attractive. As the 
clauses stand, the ‘leaping over the threshold’ is connected in 
such a way with the ‘filling of their master’s house with 
violence and deceit,’ as to amount to a charging of the royal 
princes with housebreaking. Perhaps the prophet means to 
bring such a charge against them (Davidson, et al.); but, on 
the other hand, there is much to be said in favour of the sup- 
position that what he has in view is their imitation of a foreign 
(? Philistine [see art, CHERETHITES, vol. i. Ὁ. 3774]) custom of 
leaping over the threshold in entering a house. Upon Nowack’s 
arrangement of the clauses, this habit and the aping of foreign 
manners in dress fall into line with one another. 


In that day Jahweh will search Jerusalem with 
lanterns (cf. for the figure Lk 15°), and hunt from 
their hiding- places (cf. Am 95) the men who are 
now sunk in religious indifferentism and who say, 
‘The Lord will not do good, neither will he do evil’ 
(v.22; ef. Ps 104 14 ete., and, for the proverbial 
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expression, Is 41”, Jer 105. The utter ruin and 
the war alarms of that day are further described 
in vy, 14718, 

Then in 2? the prophet turns to his countrymen 
with an appeal yet to seek the LorD, if perchance 
they may be hid in the day of His fierce anger, 
when the Philistines (νν. “ἢ, Moab and Ammon 
(νν.8:-1), Cush (v.28), and Assyria (νυ. 15:15) shall be 
overwhelmed. 

There is no sufficient ground for Wellhausen’s supposition 
that in 21 the situation and tone are somewhat different from 
those of ch. 1, a difference due to the choice of the coast road 
by the Scythian host, and a consequent anticipation on the 
part of the prophet that Judah might, after all, escape the 
storm. 

Vv.47 and 12-15 are in the kinah measure (see LAMENTATIONS, 


vol. ili. p. 20>, and Portry, above, Ὁ. 5), although the rhythm 
is, now at least, in several instances imperfect. 


In 81: Jerusalem is once more the subject of 
denunciation, as the rebellious, polluted, oppressing 
city, whose princes, judges, prophets, priests, are 
all alike unfaithful to their duty, and whose in- 
habitants have failed utterly to learn the lesson 
God meant to teach them by His judgments upon 
the nations. V.® appears to form the connecting 
link between the Threatening and— 

B. The Promise, 3°”. 

The faithful in Jerusalem are to wait till the 
judgment is accomplished, when all peoples shall 
be brought to serve the LoRD with one consent 
(γν.9- 1°). Israel’s sinfulness and pride shall be no 
more, they shall trust in the name of the LORD and 
shall dw i safely (vv."4). The book closes with 
a triumphant call to the people to rejoice in the 
LORD who dwells in their midst, and who gives to 
them a high and honourable place amongst the 
nations (vv.+4-), 

The general sense of these closing verses is clear, but there 
is some uncertainty as to details, as the text is in several places 
more or less corrupt (see below, § iv.). 

ii, DATE AND UnitTy.—l. The title of the book 
assigns the prophecy, as we have seen, to the days 
of king Josiah. So far asch. 1 is concerned, the 
correctness of this date is almost universally ad- 
mitted, even by those who do not regard the title 
as an original part of the book. 

The only important exception is Ed. Konig (Hinleit. in ἃ. AT 
352 f.), who would assign the prophecy to the period of reaction 
that followed the death'of Josiah (3.c. 608). But, while much 
in the book would suit such a date, there is one circumstance 
Which appears sufficient to condemn K6nig’s view, namely the 
absence of any censure upon the king in 18. This is suitable 
in the case of Josiah but not of Jehoiakim (see G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, ii, 39f.). 

But the reign of Josiah (B.c. 639-608) is crossed 
by an important dividing line in the year 621, the 
date of the reformation on the basis of the Deutero- 
nomic law-book. On which side of this line does 
our prophecy naturally range itself? We have no 
hesitation in reaching the conclusion that the de- 
scription of the idolatrous practices in 14° and of 
the whole religious, moral, and social condition of 
things in 18% (not to speak of 3! etc.), points 
to a period prior to the year 621. This opinion, 
which is the prevailing one among scholars (of 
moderns it may suffice to name A. B. Davidson, 
Driver, G. A. Smith, Wellhausen, Nowack, Cornill, 
Budde, Strack), is opposed for various reasons by 
Delitzsch (in P&H), Kleinert (in Lange’s Libel- 
werk), and Schulz (Com. 1892), who would date the 
prophecy subsequent to the reforms of B.c. 621. 

The argument for a late date, which is drawn 
from supposed echoes of Deuteronomy (e.g. Zepli 
118. 15.17 compared with Dt 28%- 3°), need not detain 
us, for it is weak in the extreme. Nor can any 
great weight be laid upon the expression ‘the 
remnant of Baal’ in 14, as if this were an allusion 
to the survival of Baal-worship after the drastic 
measures adopted against it by Josiah in 621. 
For (a) it is possible that the original text was 


‘the names [mov instead of aww; LAX τὰ ὀνόματα] 
of Baal’; οἵ. Hos 2” ‘J will take away the names 
of the Baalim out of her mouth,’ and Zee 13? ‘I 
will cut off the names of the idols out of the land.’ 
Or (δ) πῶ may be taken in the sense of ‘the rest’= 
‘every vestige,’ so that the meaning will be ‘T will 
wholly root out Baal-worship,’ ‘I will cut it off till 
not a trace of it is left’ (ef. Is 147 ‘I will cut off 
from Babylon name and remnant’); so A. B. 
Davidson, Wellhausen, Nowack. Probably the 
same sense should be attributed to the πον of 
Am 18 and the nanxs of Am 413 91, Or (6), even if 
the expression be taken in its narrowest sense, the 
‘remnant of Baal’ may refer to the Baal-worship 
which survived the reforms which, if we can trust 
the Chronicler (2 Ch 34%), Josiah had undertaken 
Six years previously. Besides, as A. B. Davidson 
points out, Baal may stand here for any kind of 
false worship, even that which is nominally offered 
to Jahweh. On the CHEMARIM see article under 
that title. 

A difficulty in the way of assigning the prophecy 
to the earlier part of Josiah’s rcign has been felt 
owing to the mention of ‘the king’s sons’ in 18, 
seeing that it is impossible that Josiah, who could 
not have been much over 21 years of age at the 
time (cf. 2 KX 211-8), could have had sons capable of 
perpetrating the outrages attributed to them in v.%, 
But here again (a) it is not unlikely that the LXX 
ὁ οἶκος τοῦ βασιλέως [ἡ.6. 7900 m2 instead of 9520 "3231 has 
preserved the original reading—‘ the king’s house.’ 
Or (δ) ‘the king’s sons’ may mean simply members 
of the royal family (who had a king, but not neces- 
sarily the reigning king, among their ancestors) ; 
ef. 1 Καὶ 22%, 2 Καὶ 115, Jer 36° [see Hitzig—-Graf] 38°. 
Owing to the youth of the king, his relatives at 
court would have all the freer scope for their mal- 
practices. 

The early date for which we are contending is 
further supported by the prophet’s allusions to an 
approaching foe, whom he does not name, but who 
is with much probability identified by most moderns 
with the Scythians, whose incursions are referred 
to by Herodotus (i. 102 ff.), and who probably passed 
along the Philistine seaboard, 6. 626 B.c. [This 
explanation is in every way preferable to that of 
Schwally, who supposes the foe to be Egypt (see 
A. B. Davidson, p. 98, for a conclusive refutation 
of Schwally)]. These Seythian hordes appear also 
to have been the subject of Jer 4%-6” in its original 
form, and to have suggested the imagery of Ezk 
38*2-, In the year 626 Josiah would be 21 years 
of age, and Zephaniah possibly a little older. The 
latter and Jeremiah probably began their prophetic 
activity in one and the same year (626). 

The present position of the book, both in MT 
and LAX, between Habakkuk and Haggai proves 
nothing, for the arrangement of the Twelve is in 
other instances (e.g. JOEL and OBADIAH) demon- 
strably unchronological. The proper place of our 
book is between Nahum and Habakkuk. 

2. While ch. 1, with the possible exception of 
a few expressions which may have found their 
way from the margin into the text, is universally 
attributed to Zephamah, and dated by the great 
majority of scholars within the first half of Josiah’s 
reign, there are considerable differences of opinion 
as to the unity and the date of the rest of the book. 


ixuenen (ὃ 78. 5-8) accepted the genuineness of all but 314-20, 
which, on account, chiefly, of differences both in tone and situa- 
tion from the rest of the prophecy, he was inclined to make 
post-exilic (6. 536 B.c.), He defended 21-8. 11 arainst Stade(GV1 
1. 644 n. 3), who denied to Zephaniah also the whole of ch. 3.— 
Wellhausen (followed pretty closely by Nowack) is suspicious of 
22.8, he rejects vv.3-1, and treats ch. 3 as a later supplement, 
added in two stages, vv.1-7 and vv.820, upon the analogy of 
Mic 11-6 and vv.7-20,— Budde (followed by Cornill, Finlett.3 


| ὃ 35. 3 [contrast_his more conservative position in 2 § 81. 8]) 
| would admit 21-3 315.7. 8.6 [in this order] 1-18 ag in harmony 


with Zephaniah’s situation and a suitable sequel to ch. 1; he 
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rejects the whole of 2415 mainly because Israel appears in these 
verses as the victim instead of as the perpetrator of wrong (the 
conception in ch. 1); 3% 10 are excluded as breaking the con- 
nexion between ν.8 and v.11, while vv.1+20 are declared to be a 
later lyrical epilogue to vv.11-18,—_Schwally allows to Zephaniah 
nothing outside ch. 1 except213-15 and possibly 21-4, bolding 25-12 
to be exilic and ch, 3 post-exilic. He concedes, bowever, that 
31-7 ‘may be’ Zephaniab’s.—G. A. Smitb accepts the whole of 
ch, 2 except vv.%-10 (tbe oracle against Moab and Ammon, which 
is suspicious for reasons noted below) and v.11 which breaks 
the connexion between v.7 and v.12, In 31-13 he considers vv.9- 10 
to be ‘obviously an intrusion,’ while v. should possibly precede 
v.6, as Budde proposes. He has no doubt about attributing 
vv.14-20 to the end of the Exile or tbe period after the Return.— 
Driver remarks that 211 seems to be out of place, and that 314-20 
is somewhat doubtful, althougb even here, the picture being of 
course an imaginative one, ‘ the question remains whether it is 
sufficiently clear tbat it was beyond the power of Zephaniab’s 
imagination to construct it’ (LOT'S 342f., where the author 
adds a reference to his discussion on Mic 77-20),—Davidson con- 
siders it quite possible that 2415 hag in various places been 
expanded, but defends the genuineness of ch. 2 as a whole. 
He allows that 31° should possibly be omitted, but otherwise 
vv.113 appear to bim to be genuine, although they might 
suggest that the passage was later thanch. 1. Towards vy,14-20 
he holds the same attitude as Kuenen, recognizing in tbem 
quite a different situation from that of the rest of the book.— 
Konig would apparently accept the whole book as genuine, 
with the exception of that part of the title which refers the 
prophecy to the days of Josiah. 


As to ch. 2, there will be little question that 
Schwally, in arguing against the genuineness of 
νυν." Ὁ. built too much upon the occurrence of uy and 
my in v.? (ef. the criticisms of Bacher, Budde, and 
Davidson). Yet there is force in the remark of 
Nowack, that while the word Ὃν occurs in the 
older literature (Nu 12° [E], Am 84, Is 114), the 
notion has not yet assumed there that ethico- 
religious stamp which it bears in Zeph 2°, and for 
which we must look for parallels to the later 
Psalms. No doubt, as an argument this is ‘rather 
precarious’ (Davidson, p. 101); but an instinctive 
feeling may be stronger than logic, and we confess 
that, like Wellh. and Nowack, we ‘ cannot repress 
a doubt’ of the genuineness at least of v.°, which 
with its ‘Seek ye the LorD, ye meek of the earth,’ 
‘seek righteousness, seek meekness,’ has a decidedly 
late ring to our ears. 

The objections taken to 2*% in general are 
singularly poimtless (see Davidson or G. A. Smith), 
but vv." can hardly be defended. The oracle 
against Moab and Animon (vv.*") denounces these 
peoples for an attitude towards Judah which seems 
out of place in Josiah’s reign; their territories 
were not on the line of the Scythian invasion of 
Egypt via Philistia [but see, as bearing on this 
argument, Davidson, p. 99]; and, further, the 
verses are not, like those that precede and that 
follow, in the kinah measure. This last cireum- 
stance tells very strongly against their originality. 
Then v.4, if it belongs to Zephaniah at all, is 
certainly out of place. The omission of these 
four verses gives a good connexion between v.7 
and v.!. 

It may be held with some confidence that 314-?° 
emanates from the period of the Return. Its 
entire difference of tone from ch. 1 and from the 
opening verses of ch, 3 is unmistakable. The 
language reminds us of Deutero-Isaiah, and the 
eschatology of Ezekiel. Like Am 9"! and Mic 
77-*, the verses were probably introduced into 
their present place to relieve a sombre back- 
ground, this having been only imperfectly accom- 
plished in the instance before us by vv.2-*, In all 
probability vv.*: 10. which interrupt the connexion 
and spoil the antithesis between ν. ὃ and v.4, should 
also be assigned to the same or a similarly late 
hand. There does not appear to be any adequate 
ground of suspicion against the rest of ch. 3, 
making due allowance, of course, for textual 
corruptions (see next section). 

iv. LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS, CONDITION OF 
TEXT, ete.—The style of Zephaniah is, upon the 
whole, clear and forcible; several of his figures 


are striking (6.0. 1? ‘I will search Jerusalem with 
lanterns,’ * 16. ‘the men that are thickened upon 
their lees,’ v.17 ‘ they shall walk lke blind men’), 
Powerful and awe-inspiring is his description of 
the day of the Lord in 1, whose opening words 
in the Vulg. Dies ire, dies illa, commence also the 
well-known hymn of Thomas of Celano. We have 
a passage of exquisite beauty in 3°, It is true, 
as Davidson points out, that, as compared witli 
Nahum’s description of the destruction of Nineveh, 
Zephaniah’s prophecy of the same event is some- 
what general and lacks the power of the other 
prophet’s impassioned oratory; but this difference 
may be due partly to the fact that the picture 
in the one case is painted from the imagination, 
and in the other is the work of one who had beheld 
the kind of scenes he depicts. To a considerable 
extent Zephaniah borrows from his predecessors, 
esp. from Isaiah and Amos (cf. 138 with Hos 4°; 
the description of the day of the Lord with Is 2-1, 
Am 2% 14 δῖ0. 11:80 with Am 54; 1180 with Is 10 
287 5 24-35 with Am 13-23), 

There are traces in Zephaniah of the phenomena 
that characterize late Hebrew. It is partly, m- 
deed, on account of some of these marks that 
Wellh. doubts the genuineness of 91:7 (note 79xa3 
and m3 in v., nisin in sense of fields in v.®, ὃν 3p) in 
sense of command in ν.. For further instances 
see G. A. Smith, 11. 37 ἢ. 1, who also gives on the 
preceding page a list of rare grammatical forms 
and phrases found in this book. Of hapax 
legomena may be noted "05 in 14, πὴ and πὴ; (2) in 
2°, ΡΟ and m3 in 2°, mK (2) in 24, ew (=A) in 3', 
513 (Qal) in 3’, mina (if correct ; see Ges.-Kautzsch, 
8. 1546) in 34, γ1 in 3°, any (different from Ezk 814) 
and y33(?) in 38!°, See also 915, ν." RV (Aram.). 

The text of Zephaniah is, unfortunately, in 
several places in rather a corrupt condition, and 
contains some suspicious words: in some cases, 
however, it can be corrected with the help of the 
LXX, and in others Wellh. and others have made 
plausible emendations (e.g. in 15 18> 21. % 6. 1. 14 37.8), 
though naturally uncertainties still remain. For 
particulars we must refer to G., A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets (1. 35-37, 56-74), or, more fully, to 
Nowack’s Commentary. 

v. RELIGIOUS VALUE.—The abiding value of the 
Book of Zephaniah rests mainly upon three founda- 
tions : (a) the ae poe earnest moral tone of the 
prophet, with his deep sense of the sin of injustice 
and oppression, and inflexible demand for purity of 
heart and conduct ; (Ὁ) his doctrine of the disciplin- 
ary value of suffering. God’s judgments are meant 
to humble and chasten Israel, and when she has 
learned this lesson she trusts in God alone (81. -*), 
In vv. 1°, a later addition to the book, the same 
principle is applied to the heathen. Their lips are 
purified (727 here in the same sense as in 18 10%) 
by suffering, so that they become fit to call upon 
the name of the Lorp, (6) The wide outlook of 
the prophet’s philosophy of history, his doctrine of 
Divine Providence. The apparently irresponsible 
Secythians come upon the scene at the moment 
God needs their presence ; the various nations are 
overtaken by the Divine judgment, in order that 
God’s purpose may be accomplished of blessing not 
only the Jewish people but the whole world. 

A universalism akin to that expressed in Jn 47% 
has sometimes been attributed to Zephaniah upon 
the ground of 2" (‘men shall worship him, every 
one from his place’) 3°; but in the first-named 
passage the words we have italicised are of uncer- 
tain meaning (but see Davidson), and all three 
passages lie under strong suspicion of belonging 
to a later age than that of Zephaniah. ee 

It may be added that the Book of Zephaniah 1s 


* This verse gave rise to the mediaeval pictures of St. Zephs 
aniab carrying a lantern in his left hand. 
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one of those from which the figure of the Messianic 
king is entirely absent. The standpoint of the 
prophet was indeed such as almost necessarily to 
preclude the appearance of any such conception. 


LirERatuRE.—Driver, LOT'% (1897), pp. 340-343 ; Wildeboer, 
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Proph. Zeph. 1892; Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten (1893), 
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ZEPHATH (nex; B and Luc, Σεφέκ, A Σεφέρ).--- 
See HormMAaw, and add to the Literature there 
Dillm, on Nu 14“ and Moore on Jg 117, 


ZEPHATHAH.—According to MT of 2 Ch 14:0) 
Asa joined battle with ZERAH the Cushite in the 
valley of Zephathah (npay x1) at Mareshah. No 
such place is known to us elsewhere in OT, and it 
is not unlikely that the LXX κατὰ βορρᾶν [.6. nua 
mdy instead of πηρὸν kia Mapelons, ‘to the north of 
Mareshah,’ has preserved the original reading. 


ZEPHI, ZEPHO.—A son of Eliphaz, and one of 
the ‘dukes’ of Edom, Gn 8611: 15 (ips Zepho, LXX 
Σωφάρ) = 1 Ch 1 (ax Zephi, BA Σωφάρ, Luc. 
Sergovh). It is impossible to decide between the 
claims of the two forms of the name, nor can its 
ethnological signification be determined. 


ZEPHON, ZEPHONITE.—See ZAPHON. 


ZER (7y).—A ‘fenced’ city of Naphtali, Jos 19*. 
It follows Ziddim (properly Hazzcddum [with art.)). 
The LXX tr. v.® καὲ αἱ πόλεις τειχήρεις τῶν Τυρίων 
[1.6. ovr], Τύρος [ἱ.6. 38], x.7.A., but it is difficult to 
suppose that this can be correct. Hazziddim ma 
be the modern Hattin, near Karn Hattin, N.W. 
of Tiberias (so Talm.; see Neubauer, p. 207). The 
identity of Zer is quite uncertain. Conjectures as 
to the site are noted in Dillm. Jos. ad loe. 


ZERAH (nu; LXX Zdpa, Zdpe; Mt 15 Zapa).— 
4. Onc of the sons of Reuel, the son of Esau by 
his Canaanitish, or Ishmaelite, wife, Basemath 
(Gn 36% 17, 1 Ch 1%). The name appears again as 
that of the father of Jobab, one of the early kings 
of Edom (Gn 36%, 1 Ch 1. 2. The younger born 
of the twin sons of Judah by Tamar his daughter- 
in-law. The peculiar circumstances of his birth are 
made to account for his name (Gn 38* [J}). He 
gives his name to the Zerahites (Nu 26). Of this 
family was Achan the son of Zabdi (ZapBpel, LAX 
Jos 71; Zimri, 1 Ch 2%), who took of the spoil 
of Ai contrary to the Divine command. Zerah’s 
sons are mentioned 1 Ch 9°, and Pethahiah (Neh 
11%) is one of his descendants. He finds a place 
along with PEREZ his twin brother in the gene- 
alogy of our Lord (Mt 18. 3. Ason of Simeon, 
and the founder of a family of Zerahites within 
that tribe (Nu 26%, 1 Ch 4*4); called also Zohar 
(Gn 46, Ex 615), 4. A Levite name, borne by a 
Gershonite (1 Ch 67!) and by a Kohathite (1 Ch 6“). 
5. The name of the Cushite (2 Ch 14°) who 
invaded Judah in the reign of Asa, (6, 911-871 B.Cc.), 
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and suffered a disastrous defeat at Mareshah in 
the south-west of the land. 


The invasion of Judah by Zerah the Cushite is unknown to 
secular history, and rests solely upon the authority of the 
Chronicler. This circumstance, together with the fact that the 
name of Zerah the Cushite does not appear in any list of the 
kings of Egypt, has led Wellhausen (History of Israel, p. 207), 
Stade, and others to pronounce the narrative unhistorical. It 
is, they say, an invention conceived for the purpose of mak- 
ing the historical overthrow of Rehoboain into a triumph on 
the part of his descendant: it had its origin at the tine 
when Oushites ruled in Egypt, and transferred a condition of 
affairs which was true of a later time to the days of Asa. But 
this is an excess of historical scepticism. There is nothing 
in the inscriptions inconsistent with the narrative of the 
Chronicler.* ‘There is so little known,’ says Wiedemann 
(Geschichte von Alt. Agypten, p. 155), ‘from the time of 
Osorkon 1. that it cannot be considered beyond the bounds of 
probability for an Ethiopian invader to have made himsclf 
master of the Nile Valley for a time in his reign, and for him 
and not Osorkon 1. to be the Zerah of the Chronicler.’ Zerah 
was identified by Champollion (Préecis du Systeme hierogly- 
phique2, pp. 257-262) with Osorkon 1., the second king of the 
22nd dynasty; and the identification has been accepted by 
Ewald and others. The discovery of M. Naville in the ruins of 
Bubastis (Bubastis, pp. 50, 51f.; Sayce, HCM p. 868) goes rather 
to connect the invasion with Osorkon 11., who is made to declare 
on a monument that ‘the Upper and Lower Rutennu have been. 
thrown under his feet.’ This would show that Osorkon u. had 
been engaged in a campaign in Palestine, which is designated: 
Upper Rutennu in the geographical language of Egypt. 
Hommel (A HT p. 315n.: cf. Ball, Light from the Hast, p. 82) 
thinks that Zerah and his Cushites were from South Arabia, a 
view which is favoured by the character of the spoils,—tents, 
sheep, and camels,—as well as by the very name Zerah, which 
resembles Zirrikh or Dhirrih, a royal name in the newly-found 
Saban inscriptions. This view is favoured, too, by the desivna- 
tion of the people as ’AyeZeveis in the LXX (2 Ch 1415), which 
may be compared with the banu Mazin, the Ma'din of the same 
inscription. ἡ 


LiTRFRATURE.—In addition to references given above see Sayce, 
Egypt of the Hebrews, ᾿ 111 ; Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 
p. 774; McCurdy, PM i. 259; Herzog, PAR& 2 xvii. 473. 


T. NICOL. 
ZERAHIAH (any ‘J” hath arisen or shined,’ cf. 
Sab. $xni5).—4. A priest, an ancestor of Ezra, 1 Ch 
66 dis 61 (Heb. 532 6°], Ezr 74 (B in all Ζαραιά ; A 
Ζαραίας, Zaplas, Zapad). 2. The father of Eliehoenai, 
Ezr 84(B Zapecd, A Ζαραιά). 


ZERED (73).—The torrent-valley (nahal) of 
Zered is named in the itinerary of Israel’s journey- 
ings, Nu 2115 (B Zdper, A Zape, Luc. Ζάρεθ), immedi- 
ately prior to their crossing of the Arnon, and in 
Dt 218 as the point that marked the close of the 38 
years’ wanderings, It is probably either the Sad 
Saideh (Knobel), the principal confluent of the 
Arnon from the §.E. (Burckhardt, Syrien, 633), or 
the Wddy Kerak (Ges., Hitz., Keil, Dillm., G. A. 
Smith, Buhl). The objection to the Wady el-Ahsd 
(Wetzstein in Del. Genesis 4, 567 f.; Tristram, Land 
of Moab, 49£.) is that this waidy must have formed 
the S. boundary of Moab on the side of Edom, 
whereas Iye-abarim, the station before the cross- 
ing of the Zered, is shown by Nu 21" to have been 
in the wilderness to the E. of Moab (see Driver, 
Deut, 38). 


ZEREDAH, ZERERAH.—See ZARETHAN. 


ZERESH (v1; B Ζωσαρά, Zwoapt).—The wife 
of HAMAN, Est 5468, Jensen (see Wildeboer, 
‘Esther’ in Aurzer Hdcom. p. 173) compares the 
Elamite goddess Kirisa or Giriga (suggesting to 
read wii). The explanations of the name from the 
Persian are doubtful. 


ZERETH (n2y).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 47 (B “Apedé, 
A Σάρεϑ, Luc, Σιάρηθ). 


ZERETH-SHAHAR (sn my).— ἃ Reubenite 
town, Jos 13% (B Σεραδὰ καὶ Σείων, Σὰρθ Kat 
᾿Σιώρ), Its site has not been identified, although in 
* Of course his numbers (580,000 men in Asa’s army, 1,000,000 
in Zerah's) are, as frequently happens, incredibly large. 
ἡ See, however, the criticism of this hypothesis of Hommel’s in 
Ed. Konig’s Fiinf neue arab, Landschaftsnamen, 1902, pp. 53-57 
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the vicinity of MWkaur (Macherus) the hot springs 
es-Sara and the voleanic mountain Hammat es- 
Sara may contain reminiscences of the ancient 
name (Buhl, GAP 268). 


ZERI. 


ZEROR (717y).—An ancestor of Saul, 1S 9! (BA 
᾿Αρέδ, Luc. Sapa). 


See [ΖΗ]. 


* ZERUAH (ayns). — The mother of Jeroboam, 
1K 11% (B and Lue. om., Tapova) 12%> (BA 
Σαρεισά, B*’Apepd). In the latter passage, which 
is an addition of the LAX, it is further stated that 
she was a harlot (πόρνη). 


ZERUBBABEL ($327; 
Zorobabel),— 


The etymology and the meaning of the name are doubtful. 
It is often taken as= Heb. baz yy ‘begotten of (é.e. in) Babylon’; 
but proper names with a passive participle as one element are 
scarcely, if at all, found in Hebrew, though frequent enough 
in Assyrian (Gray, HPN 201, n. 1; Driver, Text of Sam. 14; 
Nestle, Marginalien, 7f.). The same objection applies to the 
explanation $33 Ἢ] ‘dispersed of Babylon’; while philology and 
the fitness of things are both opposed to van Hoonacker’s 
(Zorobabel, 44f.) explanation $33 2] ‘crush Babylon.’ Upon 
the whole, we should perhaps accept the view of Ed. Meyer 
(Entstchung des Judenthums, p. v) who makes it a Bab.-Assyr. 
name and punctuates Zéru-Babel=‘ seed or offspring of Babylon.’ 
The name is said to occur in Bab. documents as Zér Babiir 
(Strassmaier, Inschr. von Natonid. 118, 1. 18, Insehr. von 
Darius, 138, 1. 2, 297, 1. 2). 


Zerubbabel played an important part in connexion 
with the return of the Jews from exile. Of Davidic 
descent, he is generally called the son of Shealtiel 
or Salathiel (Ezr 83. 8. Hag 11, Mt 1 etc.), who was 
one of the sons of Jehoiachin, the captive king of 
Judah (1 Ch 817. In one passage, 1 Ch 819, the MT 
(perhaps by a textual error; the LX-X has Σαλαθιήλ) 
makes him the son of PEDAIAH, who was Shealtiel’s 
brother. He probably came to Jerusalem along 
with the first band of exiles, under the leadership 
of Sheshbazzar, who is not to be identified with 
him, and who may have been his uncle, the Shen- 
azzar of 1Ch 3, See article SHESHBAZZAR, p. 
493. 


In direct opposition to Ezr 37 and 43 (the latter of which 
has, without any warrant, been set down as an interpolation) ἢ 
it is contended by de Sauley and others that Zerub. came to 
Jerusalem not under Cyrus, but in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis ; and appeal is made, in support of this opinion, to 
1 Es 3-56 and Jos. Ant. x1. iii, These last two authorities are 
indeed but one, for the Jewish historian simply follows, with 
modifications of his own, the narrative of 1 Esdras. As to 
1 Esdras itself, it is possible that it has sometimes preserved a 
true reading where this has been lost by the MT (see Espras, 
vol, i. Ὁ. 759>), and hence where the narrative is parallel with 
the Heb. Ezra we may occasionally get help from it, but it is 
more than questionable whether we ought to attach weight to 
its testimony as to facts where it contradicts the canonical 
book. As a specimen of the hopeless confusion that reigns in 
1 Esdras, we may adduce the position occupied by 215-25 (=Ezr 
46-23), which is more out of place than even in the Heb. edition, 
while the independent narrative in 3-56 introduces Darius 
Hystaspis as if he for the first time gave the exiles permission 
to return, although this has already in 21 been traced to 
Cyrus. This section (8-55) is not translated from the Hebrew, 
but is either a free composition of the author or borrowed by 
him from a Greek source. Its hero Zerub. is introduced as one 
of the bodyguard of Darius Hystaspis, who as a recompense for 
the skill with which he had conducted an argument (about the 
relative power of Wine, the King, Woman, and Truth) received 
permission from the king to return to Jerusalem and to build 
the temple. The details of this story are no doubt apocryphal, 
but it is possible that a substratum of truth underlies it, — 
Zerub, may have headed an embassy to Darius to invoke his aid 
against the Samaritans and other opponents of the Jews (cf. 
Jos. Ant. Xi. iv. 9). 


LXX and NT Ζοροβάβελ, 


According to Ezr 3-45 (narrative of the Chroni- 
cler), Zerubbabel, along with Jeshua the high priest 


* Howorth (Academy, 1898, p. 174f.) is wrong in asserting 
that the first four verses of Ezr 4 are not found in the parallel 
passage in 1 Esdras. Strangely enough, Sayce (HCH 5643) falls 
ae. the same mistake. As a matter of fact, Ezr 41-4=1 Es 
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and others, soon after their arrival in Jerusalem 
(in the seventh month) set up an altar for burnt- 
offerings, kept the Feast of Tabernacles, and took 
steps for the rebuilding of the temple, whose 
foundation was laid in the second month of the 
second year of their arrival, amidst ceremonies 
which the Chronicler describes in his characteristic 
fashion (31°), Owing, however, to the opposition 
of ‘the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin,’ this 
act was followed by seventeen years of inactivity, 
until, in the second year of Darius (B.C. 520), and 
largely owing to the stimulus supplied by the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, the work was 
resumed in earnest (Ezr 5). A new delay, occa- 
sioned by the suspicions of Tattenai, ‘ governor on 
this side the river,’ and others, was ended by an 
appeal to Darius himself, who ordered that the 
work should be allowed to proceed (6'*). The 
temple was finished and dedicated four years later 
(679%). 


(a) There has been much discussion as to the date when the 
foundation of the temple was really laid. In Ezr 38f this is 
distinctly asserted to have been done by Zerub. and Jeshua 
in the second year after their arrival in Palestine (i.e. 537). 
On the other hand, it certainly appears from Ezr 62, Hag 114f. 
215-18, Zec 89, that the foundation was not laid till seventeen 
years later (520).* The ων πὲ may be removed by the 
suggestion of Driver (LO7'6 547) that the ceremony of Ezr 39 
was of so purely formal a character that Haggai could afford 
to ignore it. It is quite conceivable that the fulfilment of the 
project formed in 537 had to be postponed till 520, for, not 
to speak of the opposition of the Samaritans (Ezr 41), the 
character of Oambyses (629-522), the successor of Cyrus, and 
notably his expedition to E¢ypt (527), would be unfavourable to 
the prosecution of the building. Others (see Literature below) 
prefer to suppose that the Chronicler, for obvious reasons, ante- 
dated the laying of the foundation by over fifteen years, while 
on the other hand he did substantial justice to the real course 
of events by representing the work of building as not seriously 
taken in hand till the second year of Darius. 

(6) A more serious question is raised by Havet (‘ La modernité 
des prophétes’ in Revue des deux mondes, 1889, p. 799ff.), 
Imbert (Le temple reconstruit par Zorobabel, 1888), and 
Howorth (Academy, 1893), who contend that the Darius of 
Ezr 45-24 ig not Darius Hystaspis (622-485), as we have hitherto 
taken for granted, but Darius Nothus(424-404), The rebuilding 
of the temple is thus brought down a whole century (422 instead 
of 520). The strongest argument in support of this theory is 
the mention in Ezr 45-7 of Ahasuerus (7.6. Xerxes) and Artaxerxes 
(Longimanus) in such a way as apparently to iinply that Darius 
of 424 is Nothus. But it has long been suspected (cf. Driver, 
LOT 6 6472. ; Cornill, Hinleit.2 268) that the section Ezr 46-23 15 
out of place and should follow ch. 6. It really refers to events 
that happened in the time of Nehemiah, and describes opposition 
to the rebuilding, not of the temple but of the city and walis. 
How the Chronicler came to insert this section where he did, is 
a question we will not undertake to answer; but that even he 
was capable of supposing that a century elapsed between 41, 
when Zerub, and Jeshua stand at the head of the community, 
and 51, when under their directions the building of the temple is 
pushed on, is inconceivable. 

The only other reason for identifying Darius with Nothus is 
found in Ezr 614 ‘according to the decree of Cyrus and Darius 
and Artaxerxes king of Persia.’ But it is abundantly evident 
from the context that Artaxerxes is here an interpolation due 
to prolepsis on the part of a scribe who had in his mind the 
services rendered to the Jews by that monarch in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The identity of the Darius of Ezr 424 with 
Hystaspis is further evident from Zec 17-12, where the 70 years 
must date from either 597 or 586, and in either case 70 (8 round 
number) will bring us to the reign of this king. Apart from 
any other consideration, is it credible that a whole century 
would have been suffered to elapse between the Return and the 
rebuilding of the temple, seeing that the latter institution had 
since Josiah’s reforms assumed such importance? The Chronicler 
could not in his narrative allow seventeen years, not to speak 
of a century, to pass before steps were taken to restore the 
building, hence perhaps his statement that the foundations were 
laid shortly after the Return, and about the same time as the 
altar was re-erected. So clearly does Imbert perceive the force 
of these considerations, that he admits that shortly after the 
Return a temple was built by Sheshbazzar, which was afterwards 
destroyed, when or by whom we are not told, and then finally 
came Zerub., a contemporary of Darius Nothus, and restored it. 
Imbert most arbitrarily alters the text of Ezr 614 so as to read 
‘Darius the son of Artaxerxes’ instead of ‘Darius and Arta- 
xerxes.’ The latter, asin Ezr 4, is held to be Longimanus, who, 
according to Imbert, is distinguished from Mnemon (under 
whom he places the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah) by having 
his name written ΝΡ ΠΕῚΝ, while the latter monarch appears 


* Van Hoonacker (Zorobabel, 63 fi., Nouvelles Etudes, 105 ff.) 
labours hard, but it seems to us unsuccessfully, to put a differ- 
ent interpretation on the language of Haggai and Zechariah. 
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as NADVMAIN. (This is pure fancy; the interchange of & and ὃ 
is 50 common as to be a very precarious foundation for an 
argument of any weight). Imbert is even able to tell us that 
the Bookof Ezra originally contained an account of the building 
and the destruction of Sheshbazzar’s temple, but that a later 
generation suppressed this, supplying its place by the list of 
names in Ezr 2, which was borrowed from Neh 7. It is needless 
to say that for all this there is not the slightest historical 
evidence. 

The Darius, then, with whom Zerub. was contemporary, was 
beyond all reasonable doubt Darius Hystaspis. 


How long Zerub. occupied a position subordinate 
to Sheshbazzar we do not know, but in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Darius he was pehah or governor 
of Judah (Hag 1+“ ete.). His history subsequent 
to the building of the temple is involved in hopeless 
obscurity. He is not named even in connexion 
with the dedication (Ezr 6"), A Jewish tradition 
relates that he returned to Babylon and died there. 
It is possible that Darius, after the troubles that 
broke out during his reign, may have preferred to 
have a scion of the ancient dynasty of Israel under 
his eye rather than run the risk of his presence in 
Judea stimulating projects for the restoration 
of the Davidie monarchy. Of the sons of Zerub. 
(1 Ch 8.93) we know absolutely nothing. Zerub. is 
mentioned in Sir 49" in ‘the praise of famous 
men.’ 

In recent years new interest has been given to 
the personality of Zerubbabel by the extremely 
able and ingenious work of Sellin, Serubbabel: ein 
Beitrag zur Gesch. der messian. Erwartung und 
der Entstehung des Judenthums, 1898. Sellin 
seeks to make out that, at the imstigation of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah (cf. Hag 2”, Zech 
435 858.) Zerub. was actually raised to the throne of 
Judah, and the Messianic kingdom thus set up, 
but that he was soon overthrown by the Persians 
and put to death. The martyr king was even sup- 
posed by Sellin to be the suffering Servant of Is 53. 
The evidence in support of these conclusions is 
very skilfully marshalled, but one has a feeling 
that fancy plays too large a part in Sellin’s recon- 
struction of the post-exilic history, and, so far as 
the argument rests upon Is 53 and kindred passages, 
it will have no weight with those (and their number 
is increasing) who refuse to see in the Servant an 
individual instead of a collective sense (cf. esp. Ed. 
Konig, The Exiles’ Book of Consolation, 1899, and 
Budde, Die sogenannten Kbed-Jahwe-Licder, 1900). 
{The identification of the Servant with Zerubbabel 
is abandoned by Sellin in his Studien zur Entsteh- 
ungsgesch. der jiid. Gemeinde nach dem Bab. Hail, 
1901}. 

The investigations of Professor Kosters led 
him to conclusions which, if accepted, involve 
a complete recasting of the traditional opinions 
about the Return from exile, and the influence 
of that event upon Israel’s subsequent history. 
Founding partly on the undoubted fact that a 
great many Judahites were never carried into 
exile at all, Kosters contended that the temple 
was rebuilt, not by the returned exiles, but by 
the people of the land (at the generally accepted 
date 520-516). While Driver and Ryle are satis- 
fied that the Chronicler gives in Ezr 8518. a sub- 
stantially correct account of what transpired, 
Cheyne accepts Kosters’ results. Te agrees, in- 
deed, with Wildeboer, that Kosters went too far 
in denying that any exiles at all returned at the 
accession of Cyrus, but is of opinion that the real 
Return was not till that headed by Ezra at Nehe- 
miah’s second visit (482). The story of the Return 


and the building of the temple as told by the | 


Chronicler is, upon Kosters’ theory, constructed 
with a view to glorifying the géla (exiles) at the 
expense of the ‘am-hd’arez (people of the land). 


in Babylon at all. Kosters’ conclusions have been 
combated, especially by Wellh., Ed. Meyer, and van 
Hoonacker (see Literature below), from different 
points of view, and it may be safely asserted that, 
if it has been the fashion to attribute too much to 
the géla and too little to the remnant of Judah, 
the brilliant Leyden professor went to the opposite 
extreme. 


LITvERATURE.—Kuenen, De chronologie van het Perzische 
tijdvak, 1890 [Gesam. Abhandl. 212ff.]; de Sauley, ἶνας 
chronol, des livres d’Esd. et Neh. 1868; Imbert, Le temple 
reconst. par Zorob. 1888; Stade, GVJ (1888), ii. 98ff.; Driver, 
1010 (1897), p. 545ff.; Ryle, γα and Nehemiah (Camb. 
Bible), 1893; Howorth, ‘Real character and importance of 
1 Esdras’ in Academy, 1893, pp. 13, 60, 106, 174, 326, 524, see 
also PSBA xxiii, 147, 305; A. van Hoonacker, Zorobabel et le 
second temple, 1892; Wellhausen, JJG 3 (1897), p. 157 ff.; Schtrer, 
συν (1898), ii. 327ff. (HJ P αἰ. tii 1777]; P. Hay Hunter, 
After the Exile (1890), 1. 508, 156£, 219%; C. C. Torrey, The 
Composition and Hist. Value of Ezr.-Neh. 1896; Sayce, HCM 
539 if. ; Schrader, ‘ Die Dauer des zweiten Tempelbanes,’ in SK, 
1867, pp. 460-504 (the first notable attack on the historicity of 
Ezr 3; Schrader’s view has been adopted by Kuenen, Stade, 
Marti, Ryssel, K6nig, and many others). Kosters’ epoch-making 
work, Het herstel van Israclin het Perzische tijdvak, 1894, was 
criticised by Wellhausen, upon the whole adversely (though he 
concedes ἃ good deal to him), in GG (1895, No. 2, ‘Die Ruick- 
kehr der Juden aus dem bab. Exil’ [to which Kosters replied 
in 7AT, 1895, p. 549 ff.)), and has met with much more uncom- 
promising opposition from van Hoonacker (Nouvelles Etudes sur 
a restauration juive, 1896, cf. also his art. ‘The Return of the 
Jews under Cyrus,’ in Hapos. Times, viii. [1897] 351ff.), and Ed. 
Meyer (Entstehung des Judenthums, 1896; Meyer was severely 
criticised by Wellh. in GGA, 1897, p. 89 ἢ, and replied in a 
pamphlet, ‘ Julius Wellhausen und meine Schrift Die Entstehung 
des Judenthums,’ the controversy turning especially upon the 
genuineness of the documents professedly quoted by the 
Chronicler, which is affirmed by Meyer against Kosters and 
Wellhausen) As was noted above, Kosters’ conclusions have 
been largely accepted by Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT, 4118., 4191,, 
and Cheyne, Jntrod. to /satah, xxxiii-xxxix, JRL 5 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ZERUIAH (nny, in 28 14! 16" 23° any; LXX Σαρ- 

£ το ΩΝ αἱ ὰ ; ‘i aly. 

overdand Sapoud ; Sarwic),—The mother of David’s 
officers, Abishai, Joab, and Asahel. Her husband’s 
name is never mentioned, and the three heroes are 
always referred to as ‘the sons of Zeruiah’ (once in 
1 Sam., 13 times in 2Sam., 3 times in 1 Kings, and 
7 times in 1 Chronicles). This fact may simply 
imply that Zeruiah’s husband died early and was 
forgotten ; or it may signify that the mother of 
these famous men was herself so remarkable a 
woman that her husband’s name was comparatively 
unworthy of preservation; or 1t may be an interest- 
ing relic of the ancient custom of tracing kinship 
through the female line. 


In the genealogy given in 1Ch 2, Zeruiah and Abigail are 
mentioned as sisters of the sons of Jesse (216). The expression 
seems to imply that they were not daughters of Jesse, and in 
2 8 1725 one of the two, Abigail, is called the daughter of 
Nahash. On this passage Stanley bases the conjecture that 
Jesse’s wife was the mother of Zeruiah and Abigail by a pre- 
vious marriage with Nahash, king of the Ammonites; but 
Budde prefers to emend ὉΠ) into 12) (5 6856). See Nawasa. 

J. STRACHAN. 

ZETHAM (on).—A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23° 
(B Ζεθόμ, A Ζαιθόμ) 267? (B Ζεθόμ, A Zobdu, Luc. in 


both passages Ζηθαν). 


ZETHAN (jn1).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 719 (B Zadar, 
A’H@dv, Lue. Zn @d). 


ZETHAR (7m).—A eunuch of king Ahasuerus, 
Est 1° (BA ’ABaragd). The Heb. form of the name 
is compared by Oppert (Zisther, 25) with Pers. 
saitar, * conqueror.’ 


ZIA (y1).—A Gadite, 1 Ch 5% (BA Zote, Luc. 
Zéa). 


ZIBA (xvy, sax in 28 164; B Σειβά, A Σιβά, and 
in 28 16!:%%4 3.884; Stba).—A servant or slave 
(72y) of the house of Saul (28 9’). The Philistine 


| invasion, which was so fatal to his master’s house, 


Zerubbabel and Jeshua may have done all that is | probably gave him his liberty (cf. Jos. «πὲ. vit. 


recorded of them, but they nced never have been 


v. 5), and he comes on the scene at the head of a 
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household of his own, consisting of 15 sons and 
20 slaves (2 8 9!). He is consulted by David, 
who wishes for Jonathan’s sake to show kindness 
to any surviving representative of the house of 
Saul, and informs the king of the existence of 
MEPHIBOSHETH, Jonathan’s lame son, in the ob- 
scurity of Lo-debar (28 9**), When David there- 
upon receives Mephibosheth into his own house as 
ἐν permanent guest, and confers upon him the estate 
which had belonged to Saul, Ziba is appointed Me- 
phibosheth’s land-steward (25 9° 1°). At a later 
eriod, Ziba dexterously turns Absalom’s rebel- 
ion and Mephibosheth’s weakness to his personal 
account. To display his own loyalty, he fetches 
David a large supply of provisions during the 
latter’s flight across the Mount of Olives, and at 
the same time, apparently without any grounds, 
accuses his master of having gone over to the 
enemy in the hope of obtaining the kingdom of 
Saul. For this sinister service Ziba is rewarded 
with a grant of all Mephibosheth’s property (28 
1634), When the rebellion is stamped out, and 
the king returns to Jerusalem, Mephibosheth is 
able to rebut the false charges made against him 
by [115 treacherous servant. The king might justly 
punish Ziba, but in the hour of victory he is in a 
conciliatory mood. If Ziba has not been faithful 
to his master, he has at any rate been loyal and 
serviceable to his king. David accordingly contents 
himself with restoring half the property of Saul to 
Mephibosheth and confirming Ziba in the possession 
of the other half (2 αὶ 19°4-%), J. STRACHAN. 


ZIBEON (jivay).— Gn 36? 14 20 24.29) 1 Ch 188, 40 
Σεβεγών except 1 Ch 138. A Σεβετών). See ANAH. 


ZIBIA (x!2x).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8° (B ’Iefia, 
A Σεβιά, Luc. Ξαβιά). This and the name Zibiah 
may be connected with ‘2s, fem. τρῶν ‘ gazelle,’ as 
totem. 


ZIBIAH (aa¥).—The mother of Joash of Judah, 
2K 12'?@)—2 Ch 241 (ΒΑ ᾿Αβιά). See also ZIBIA. 


ZICHRI (131).—41. A grandson of Kohath, Ex 67! 
(B Zexpel, A Zexpl), misspelt in modern edd. of AV 
Zithri, although ed. of 1611 has correctly Zichra. 
2. 3. 4. 5. Four Benjamites, 1Ch 8% (B Zaxpel, 
A Zexpl), v.22 (B Zexpel, A Zoypt), v.2” (B Zaxpel, 
A Ζεχρί), Neh 119 (B Zexpel, A Zexpt, and so in the 
next three occurrences). 6. An Asaphite, 1 Ch 915 
| Neh 1117 (see ZABDI, No. 4). 7. A descendant of 
Eliezer, 1 Ch 26%. 8. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 27%, 
9. A Judahite, 2 Ch 1716 (B Zapet, A Zaxpl). 10. 
Father of a captain in Jehoiada’s time, 2 Ch 23} 
(B Ζαχαριά, A Ζαχαρίας). 11. A mighty man 
of Ephraim, 2 Ch 287 (B ’Efexpel, A “Egexpl, 
Luc. Ζαχαρίας). 12. A priest in the days of 
Joiakim, Neh 12 (BN*A om., S& * 28 Mf Zeypel, 
Luc. Ζαχαρίας). 


ZIDDIM.—See ZER. 


ZIDON (jivy and jy; Σ(ε)ιδών, Arab. Saida).— 
The ancient city of Zidon lay 20 miles to the S. of 
Berytus (Beyrout), and about the same distance 
to the N. of its great rival Tyre. It was situated 
behind a small promontory, and, like Tyre and 
Jafia, owed its maritime existence and commercial 
prouperihy to a ledge of rock lying off a short 
distance from the shore. In the case of Zidon, this 
reef, with its detached islets rounding the N. side 
of the promontory, presented half a mile of break- 
water, and afforded an excellent protection to its 
shipping. On the 8. side of the promontory tlere 
was another harbour, more capacious, but less 
sheltered. The section of Phoenician plain belong- 
ing to Zidon stretched from the river Tamyras, 


Arab. Damir, half-way between Zidon and Berytus, 
down to Zarephath, 8 miles 8. of Zidon. 

i. EARLY ASCENDENCY. — Zidon is considered 
to have been the most ancient of the Phenician 
cities. On her coins she claims to be the mother 
of Hippo, Citium, and Tyre, and the name of Zidon 
is mentioned in the Egyptian records as far back 
as B.C. 1500. It is referred to as a city in Gn 10", 
and Josephus (An#. 1. x. 2) states that it received 
its name from the eldest son of Canaan (Gn 1015). 
According to another derivation it owed its name, 
like Bethsaida of Galilee, to the fishing carried on 
in its waters. This is in agreement with the 
allusion to Zidon in Anast. Pap. 1. to the effect 
that the fish at Zidon were as numerous as grains 
of sand. Zidon appears to haye taken the lead in 
the development of industria] exchange among 
both the civilized and barbarous nations bordering’ 
on the middle and eastern divisions of the Medi- 
terranean. In this way the vessels of Tyre on 
their longer and more perilous voyages still con- 
tinued to be spoken of as vessels of Zidonian 
commerce. Whien the Phenician traffic in cloth, 
brass, slaves, ete., is referred to in the Homeric 
poems, it is to Zidon, not Tyre, that reference is 
made (/2. vi. 290, xvili. 743; Od. iv. 618, xiv. 272- 
285, xvi. 117, 402, 404). 
same way calls Dido Zidonian, though he mentions 
Tyrian colonists, and gives his hero a Tyrian steers- 
man, Palinurus, It may have been in this sense, 
as referring to the general protectorate of Zidon, 
that it is spoken of in Gn 49% as reaching down to 
the border of Zebulun, This early pre-eminence of 
Zidon continued from the time of Kgyptian decline 
after Ramses 11. down to the unsuccessful conflict 
with the Philistines (B.c. 1252), provoked by the 
seizure of Dérasa dyeing station. Foran account 


of the colonial*expansion of the Phcenicians sce 


art. PHGiNICIA. 

11. ῬΟΙΜΤΊΟΛΙ, History.—The public fortunes of 
Zidon were closely connected with those of Arvad: 
and Tyre. These and the other Pheenician cities, 
although constantly attacked by one or other of 
their powerful military neighbours, seldom united: 
under any leadership for the welfare of all. The 
town of Tripoli is said to have been occupied by 
residents originally belonging to three separate 
Pheenician towns, and to have been named from their 
three permanently separate quarters. They some- 
tines, however, combined against one of their own 
cities, as when Alexander sailed down upon devoted 
Tyre with a fleet of over 200 vessels, chiefly Pho- 
nician, collected from the ports of Zidon, Cyprus, 
and Rhodes. One reason for such independence 
was that each town was nominally under the pro- 
tection of its own deity, who, as his name, Baal- 
Zidon, ‘Lord of Zidon,’ or Melkarth, ‘ King of the 
city,’ implied, was expected to defend its rights 
and promote its fortunes. In the case of ‘lyre 
and Zidon, commercial jealousy also had an im- 
portant influence. 

(1) Zidon under Assyria. —Zidon came into 
relationship with Assyria by acknowledging the 
suzerainty of Ashur-bani-pal in B.c. 877. This 
position of nominal dependence, with permission 
to trade with Assyria, soon changed into a more 
exacting tributary relationship under Shalma- 
neser Ul. and Tiglath-pileser, and led to open 
rebellion in the reign of Shalmaneser Iv. (B.C. 727), 
and to the complete subjugation of the country 
by Sennacherib in B.c. 701. About B.C. 676 Esar- 
haddon conquered Zidon, and, after beheading its 
king, ‘Abd-Melkarth, demolishing the citadel and 
palace, and killing most of the inhabitants, trans- 
ported the remainder of the population to Assyria, 
and called the town ‘Ir-Esarhaddon (‘city of Esar- 
haddon ἢ). ; 

(2) Zidon under Babylon.—The authority of 


Vergil (in. i. 446) in the: 
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Assyria came to an end with the Scythian invasion 
(B.c. 630-610) and the attack of the Medes in the 
year 606. The interval of respite gave the Pho- 
nicians an opportunity of consulting for their own 
better protection against Babylon and Egypt, and 
at this time Zidon and the other cities agreed to 
follow the leadership of El bs: (Ezk 27°). The 
alliance seems to have extended beyond the coast 
towns to Edom, Moab, and Ammon ; and Jeremiah 
was instructed to give the LORD’S message to the 
deputation sent to Jerusalem (Jer 27%). When 
Pharaoh -neco marched out of Egypt to invade 
Mesopotamia in B.c. 608, king Josiah of Jerusalem, 
in fidelity to the cause of Babylon, endeavoured 
to arrest him, and lost his life in doing so. Soon 
after, when in 605, at the great battle of Car- 
chemish, Nebuchadnezzar defeated Neco, Pheenicia 
was overrun and laid waste by the savage soldiery 
of Babylon. So cruel was their treatment of the 
conquered cities that the yoke of Egypt seemed 
light in comparison, and in 598 they all rebelled, 
including Judea. Another invasion followed, with 
its attendant sufferings. Juda hastened to sub- 
mit (2 K 24+ 2, 2 Ch 36°), but Tyre justified the 
hegemony committed to her by enduring a long 
sieve, submitting to Nebuchadnezzar in 585. By 
this humbling of Tyre (Ezk 28), Zidon was brought 
once more to the front, and maintained her position 
as chief of the cities till the overthrow of the Bab. 
kingdom by the Persians under Cyrus in 538. 

(3) Zidon under Persia, Greece, and Rome.—A 
period of rest was enjoyed during the reign cf 
Cyrus (B.c. 540-529), Afterwards the Pheenician 
citics were required to pay a light annual tax, and 
on demand to supply transport ships and war vessels 
to the king of Persia. ‘They were allowed to have 
their own kings and administration, and their con- 
dition was much better than it had been under the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. In B.c. 351, as the 
power of Persia began to wane, Zidon took the lead 
In organizing a Phoenician revolt against Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, king of Persia. In the punitive in- 
vasion that followed, Zidon was captured and 
reduced to ashes, as many as 40,000 perishing in 
the flames (Diod. Siculus, xvi. 40-44). 

After the battle of Issus (B.C. 333), Zidon, with 
the other cities of Pheenicia, except Tyre, surren- 
dered to Alexander, and Zidon contributed a large 
contingent of vessels to assist Alexander in his 
attack on the insular fortress. During the con- 
fusion that followed the death of Alexander, 
Zidon was at different times under Egyptian and 
Selcucid rule until, in A.D. 198, 1t passed to the 
latter, and became rapidly Hellenized. A school 
of Philosophy sprang up at Zidon, to which was 
added the school of Law and Jurisprudence trans- 
ferred from Berytus after the earthquake there in 
A.D.551. Under the Romans Zidon enjoyed, along 
with Tyre, the rights of a free city, having its own 
magistrates and municipal government. During 
the 12th and 13th cents. it was frequently taken 
and retaken by the Crusaders and the Saracens. 

The modern Arabic town of 10,000 inhabitants 
lies along the shore of the N. harbour, with its 
ancient wall, crowded houses, narrow streets, and 
shaded bazaars. The gardens adjoining the town 
are irrigated from the river Awily (Bostrenus), 
which enters the sea two miles N. of Zidon. These 
garcens are covered with fruit-trees, chiefly orange, 
and in early spring, when the dark foliage is varie- 
gated with fragrant blossom and golden fruit, and 
the banks of the water channels are beautiful with 
violets, Zidon may still claim the epithet of the 
Greek poet Dionysius, who called her ἀνθεμόεσσα, 
‘the flowery city.” Im these gardens pillars and 
blocks of carved stone and ancient coins are con- 
tinually being found. In 1855 the tomb of king 
Eshmunazar, probably of the 3rd cent. B.c., was 


discovered. A few years ago a much larger and 
more important discovery was made of a sub- 
terranean burial chamber, with side-rooms contain- 
ing ornamental sarcophagi, one of which was at 
first pronounced that of Alexander the Great. 

111, BIBLE ALLUSIONS.—Except during the time 
of friendly contact produced by the building of the 
temple (1 Ch 224), and its restoration in the time 
of Ezra (Ezr 37), the general tone of reference to 
Zidon is that of hostility. ‘Great Zidon’ was on 
the border of the portion assigned to Asher (Jos 
198), but the Zidonians remained unconquered, 
and proved a source of danger and temptation to 
Israel (Jos 138, Jg 151 3? 10°). They are mentioned 
with Amalek and Midian as having aggressively 
oppressed Israel (Jg 10”, where perhaps Phenicians 
in general are meant). The marriage of Ahab with 
the Zidonian Jezebel is denounced as a sin surpass- 
ing that of Jeroboam (1 K 16%). The Zidonians 
are held up to abhorrence as having sought to 
make merchandise of captured Israelites, and of 
using the sacred vessels of the Lord at their 
heathen shrines (Jl 3°), Zidon, with the other 
world powers, is to drink the cup of the Lord’s 
fury (Jer 25”), and it is scen lying cast away and 
forgotten along with its companions in oppression, 
Asshur, Elam, and Egypt (Ezk 32%). Zidonians 
were among the multitudes who went forth to hear 
Christ (Mk 38), and the sin of Tyre and Zidon is 
made to compare favourably with that of the 
impervious cities of Galilee (Mt 1121. 25. Lk 10! !4), 
The Syro-Phenician woman whose daughter was 
healed came from the coasts of Tyre and Zidon 
(Mt 157-28, Mix 7#4-*°), and Jesus, after this miracle, 
passed through Zidon (Mk 7*). Zidon again 
appears with Tyre in the conciliatory interview 
with Herod in A.D. 44 (Ae 12”), and, finally, was 
visited by St. Paul on his voyage to Rome (Ac 27%). 

Zidonians (ον, or, more commonly, oy; 
Σιδώνιοι, Polyixes)—From originally meaning the 
inhabitants of the city of Zidon (1 Ik 115: δ. 2 I< 233%) 
the name came to be applied generally to all the 
cities of the same race, being thus= Phoenician. 


LITERATURE.—Kenrick, Phanicia ; Rawlinson, Hist. of Phoe- 
nieia ; Thomson, Land and the Book. 
G. M. MAcKIE. 


“IBA (xox, in Neh 7% xny).—The name of a 
family of Nethinim, Ezr 2% (B Σουθιά, A Σονυαά, 
Luc. Zovddacl)—Neh 716 (BN Σηά, A™ Oiad, Luc. 
Σουλαΐ), Neh 112 (BN*A om., N28 mf Sign), 


ZIKLAG (dpx, in 1 Ch 12129 abpy; B Σεκελάκ 
except Jos 19° 1S 27% Σικελάκ, 1 Ch 4% ᾿Ωκλά, 
121 Σωκλά, v.29 Ξωγλάμ; A Σικελάγ except Jos 19° 
Σεκελά).--- Α Judalhite (Jos 15°) or Simeonite (19°, 
1 Ch 4) town, which, in the time of Saul, was in 
Philistine hands and was assigned to David as his 
headquarters by ACHISH (15 278, 28 1! 4%, 1 Ch 
121. 20), It was plundered by the Amalekites dur- 
ing the absence of David, who, however, overtook 
and defeated the marauders (18 801-36). see art. 
DAVID, vol. i. p. 560. It is mentioned as inhabited 
by Judahites after the Captivity, Neh 1158, 

The site of Ziklag has not been identified with 
certainty. The most probable of the sites pro- 
posed appears to be the ruin Zuheilika, discovered 
by Conder and Kitchener in 1877, lying E.S.E. 
from Gaza. This ruin oceupies three low hills, and 
is at a distance of about 4 miles N. of Wddy es- 
Shert‘a (prob. the Besor of 18 30°22), This 
identification is favoured by Miihlau (in Riehm’s 
HWB? 1866°), Buhl (GAP 185), Dillm. (Jos. 527, 
where other less probable suggestions are men- 
tioned), et ad. J. A. SELBIE. 


ZILLAH 


(aby, Σελλά).--Οὴ of LAMECH’S two 
wives, Gn 41: ? 


2.23) See ADAH, No. 1. 
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ZILLETHAI (*npy).—1. The name of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8” (B Σαλθεί, A Σαλεί, Luc. Σελαθί). 
2. A Mamnassite who jomed David at Ziklag, 


1 Ch 12” (BS Σεμαθεί, A Tarai, Luc. Σιλαθά). 


ZILPAH (n551).—A slave-girl given to Leah by 
Laban, Gn 29%4 (P), and by her to Jacob as a 
concubine, 30° (J); the mother of Gad and Asher, 
vv.10-13 (J), 8529 372 4618 (all Ῥ) The LXX (A) has 
Zerpa throughout. 


ZIMMAH (71).—The name of a family of Ger- 
shonite Levites, 1 Ch 650 (B and Luc. Ζεμμά, 
A Ζαμμά) ν. 3 7) (Β Δαμμάμ, A Ζαμμά, Luc. Ζεμμά), 
2 Ch 9913 (BA Ζεμμάθ, Luc. Δεμμά). 


ZiIMRAN (j721).—A son of Abraham and Ketu- 
rah, Gn 253 (A*E Ζεβράν, A® Ζεμβράν, D™ ZouBpav) 
=1 Ch 1° (B Ζεμβράν, A Ζεμράν). The ethnologi- 
cal signification of the word is doubtful. Pos- 
sibly Knobel is right in connecting it with the 
Ζαβράμ of Ptolemy (VI. vil. 5), W. of Mecca, on 
the Red Sea. We may perhaps compare also 
the ZIMRI of Jer 25%. The name is derived from 
19], ‘mountain-sheep or -goat,’ this animal having 
doubtless been the totem of the clan. 


ZIMRI (ἼΘΙ ‘mountain-sheep’ [see Gray, HPN 
p- 97, note 2]; BN Ζαμβρεί, AF Ζαμβρί; in 1 Ch 858 
A Zoppt; Vulg. Zambri, but in Chron. Zamri).— 
1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon, son of Salu 
(Nu 265: PJ, 1 Mac 276), While the congregation 
of Israel in general were expressing repentance for 
having joined in the impure worship of Baal-peor, 
Zimri shamelessly and ostentatiously continued in 
it. This outrage fired the zeal of Phinehas, who 
followed him and his partner into the alcove (739) 
and slew them both. 2. Son of Zerah, and grand- 
father or ancestor of Achan (1 Ch 2%, which also 
represents him as brother of the fonr sages who 
are mentioned in 1 K 4%), He is called Zabdi in 
Jos 71. 3. A Benjamite, lineal descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 836 9%), ἃ, King of Israel (1 Καὶ 1659, He 
had been captain of half the chariots under Elah, 
and made use of lis position to conspire against 
his master, whom he assassinated while the latter 
was drunk. Even amongst the series of deeds of 
violence that ushered in the constant changes of 
dynasty in the Northern Kingdom this act of 
Zimri seemed peculiarly atrocious. ‘Is it peace, 
thou Zimri, thy master’s murderer ?’ was the bitter 
taunt flung down by Jezebel at Jehu as he entered 
the gate of Jezreel (2 K 98, And in the formula 
which closes the narrative of the reign the his- 
torian specially notes ‘the treason that he wrought’ 
(v.2°), Zimri’s coup d'état apparently had no general 
support, the people following either Omri or Tibni, 
and his brief reign of seven days only enabled him 
to accomplish the extirpation of the family of 
Baasha, which had been predicted by Jehu the son 
of Hanani (v.%). “The distance between Gibbethon 
and Tirzah leads us to infer that Omri must have 
marched at once on the capital, and that he met 
with searcely any resistance. Zimri perished in 
the ashes of the royal palace to which he had 
himself set fire. 5. ‘All the kings of Zimri’ are 
mentioned in the same verse, Jer 25%) (Gr. 32!) 
with those of Elam and the Medes as amongst 
those who were to drink the cup of the fury of 
the Lorp. There is considerable doubt as to 
what place is meant, or even as to the genuine- 
ness of the phrase. It is omitted in LXX (BNA), 
but Aquila seems to have read it. Delitzsch 
thinks that a place called Namri in the inscrip- 
tions of Shalmaneser 11., and situated in north- 


west Babylonia, is referred to; but Schrader (COT | 


11. 107) discredits this opinion, without suggesting 
any rival theory. N. J. Ὁ. WHITE, 


ZAIN (j¥5 Σείν, Sty; Sin), Nu 132120! 2714 3336 343. 4 
Dt 32”, Jos 15"*,—A region passed through by 
the Israelites in their journeyings. The most 
exact indication of its position is given in Nu 34 
and Jos15. These passages (in which the boundary 
of Judah is traced in almost identical terms) refer 
to ‘the wilderness of Zin’ inv.) of both, and 
further describe the boundary thus: ‘... and pass 
on to Zin’ (Nu v.4... ‘[...and passed along to 
Zin (Jos v.?)...]... to Kadesh-barnea’). The 
Hebrew is identical in both passages m3¥ 129, but 
the nun is without dagesh in Numbers, 

These are the only places where the word Zin 
occurs by itself, and it seems to denote a place or 
limited area from which the region round about 
was named ‘ the wilderness * of Zin,’ the expression 
which occurs in all the remaining passages cited 
above. 

In Nu 137! ‘the wilderness of Zin’ is named as 
the southern limit from which the spies began to 
search the land. In Nu 33% it is given as one of 
the stations in the journeyings. ‘The brief note, 
‘the same is Kadesh,’ serves to explain the follow- 
ing verse (‘And they journeyed from Kadesh’.. .). 
Nu 20' records the arrival of the children of 
Israel ‘in the wilderness of Zin’ in the first month 
[the year is not stated], and the following vv.?"8 
relate the events which took place at Meribah. 
The remaining two passages, Nu 27 and Dt 32, 
which are duplicates, refer to the punishment of 
Moses for his offence at ‘the waters of Meribah of 
KXadesh in the wilderness of Zin.’ 

Hence it may be inferred (a) that the Wilderness 
of Zin formed part of the southern boundary of 
Judah at its eastern end towards the Dead Sea; 
(6) that Kadesh was ineluded within its limits. A 
reference to art. PARAN leads to the further con- 
clusion that the, wilderness of Paran must have 
been adjacent to that of Zin, so that Kadesh was 
regarded as in either territory. 


The LXX and Vulg. render both Sin and Zin by Σίν, ξεῖν, Sins, 
but in Nu 344, Jos 153 the LXX B renders ΠΝ by “Evvex; AF 
Stévvex in Numbers, A Seve in Joshua. Vulg, has Senna in 
Numbers, Sina in Joshua. The close similarity between the 
events recorded in Ex 17 and Nu 20 (noticed in art. MERIBAB), 
and other points of resemblance between occurrences before and 
after Sinai, suggest a further question whether Sin and Zin, the 
Sin of the pre-Sinai and the Zin of the post-Sinai narrative, 
nay be variations developed in the course of tradition. Both 
names are found only in the Hexateuch, and there is no 
geographical indication of later times to guide us. The hypo- 
thesis does not appear improbable, but the narrative in its 
present form indicates two regions bearing different names, 
On the supposition of a Sinai to the IE. of the Arabah, these 
two ‘ wildernesses’ would be much closer together than on the 
traditional hypothesis. A. Τὶ CHAPMAN, 


ZINA.—See ZIZA. 


ZION (ry; B Σειών, but Σιών in Am 1? and in 28 
places in the Psalms; A Σιών, but in Is 1893, Jer 2638, 
La 24, J] 2): , and in 6 places in the Psalms Σειών, 
and in Ca 3, Is 319, Jer 819 Sid; in Ca 3" B omits. 
In Apoc. and NT Σιών, Sion, where the AV, 
following the Greek, has Sion, the RV Zion).— 
The stronghold (7752) of Zion was the castle, or 
acropolis, of the ‘ city of the Jebusites’ (Jg 19%); 
see art. JEBUS. Its position must have been one 
of great natural strength, for it was regarded by 
its garrison and its inhabitants as impregnable, 
and when David laid siege to it he was received 
with taunts and jeers (28 5&5, 1Ch 115; ef. Jos. 
ἀπέ. VI. iii. 1). ‘Nevertheless, David took the 
stronghold of Zion, the same is the city of David 
«νον and David dwelt in the stronghold and called 
it the city of David. And he built round about 
from Millo and inward’ (28 57°, 1 Ch 1158), In 
two other passages (1 K 81, 2 Ch 5?) Zion is directly 
identified with the city of David by the expression 
‘the city of David which is Zion.’ Within the 

* For the meaning of ‘ wilderness’ see art. JESHIMON. 
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city walls David built a palace (28 54, Neh 12%), 
round which were gathered the houses of his 
warriors (2S 11%); and pitched a tent for the ark 
of Jahweh (28S 6!*", 1Ch 15” 16), Before his 
death, David purchased the threshing-floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite, upon which was erected, 
afterwards, the altar of the temple (2 8 24%, 
1 Ch 2118. 28): and when he died he was buried in 
the city of David (1 K 2%, Neh 3"). 

The exact position of the stronghold within the 
later Jerusalem is one of the most important of 
the disputed points connected with the topography 
of the Holy City. In the article JERUSALEM it is 
shown that tle ancient city stood on two spurs, or 
hills, separated from each other by a deep ravine. 
The western and higher spur is identified by Chris- 
tian tradition with Zion ; on the eastern and lower 
the temple was built. The western spur is broad- 
backed, and, so far as its original form is known, 
there is no broken ground or conspicuous feature 
upon it that would naturally be selected as the 
site of a castle such as those usually erected for 
the protection of an ancient hill-town. Moreover, 
there is no spring; and when, at a later date, the 
spur was covered with houses, this deficiency had 
to be met by the construction of reservoirs and 
agueducts. The earliest settlement at Jerusalem 
cannot therefore be placed on the western spur. 
The eastern spur, on the other hand, is, for the most 
part, a narrow ridge of rock, upon which there are 

ood natural positions for the construction of a 
ull-fort or castle. Onesuch position is that which 
was occupied by the Macedonian Akra and the 
Herodian Antonia; another is the point, south of 
the present Elaram esh-Sherif, at which the Tyro- 
peon ravine most closely approaches the valley of 
the Kidron. In that valley, at the foot of the 
eastern slope of the spur, rises the only true spring 
at or near Jerusalem—GIHON, now the Fountain 
of the Virgin. 

The evolution of Jerusalem cannot have differed 
greatly from that of other ancient cities, The 
earliest settlement would naturally have been on 
the eastern spur, and it probably consisted of a 
village on the slopes above the spring, with a small 
fort on ligher ground to which the people could 
fly on the approach of an enemy. 

By about B.c. 1400 Jerusalem had become, 
according to the Tel el-Amarna letters, the forti- 
fied capital of a small district ; and such it appears 
to have been when the Hebrews entered Palestine. 
The natural disadvantages of its position for 
trade, and the scarcity of fertile land in its vicinity, 
were against rapid growth ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that, when taken by David, it was 
larger than other hill-towns in Palestine, or that 
it had spread beyond the limits of the eastern 
spur. The topographical argument in favour of 
placing the stronghold of Zion on this spur rather 
than on the western, is supported by the historical 
notices. 

The temple area, which is now enclosed by the 
walls of the Haram esh-Sherif, was above the city 
of David, and was not regarded as forming part of 
it (1 Καὶ 8 4,.* 2 Ch 5% 5; ef. 28 2418), And the state- 
ments of Neliemiah (3! 16 1257, ef. 214), which place 
the stairs of the city of David, the palace of David, 
and his tomb between the pool of Shelah (STLOAM) 
and the temple, absolutely exclude the western 
oe as a possible site for the city of David. With 
this, too, agree the identification by Micah (48) of 
the ‘tower of the flock’ with ‘the Ophel of the 
daughter of Zion’; the references in Ezekiel (437 8) 


* Notice here ‘bring wp’: so regularly in OT people go up 
from the palace to the temple (Jer 2619), and down in the 
opposite direction (2K 1119, Jer 221 3612). If, however, the 
palace had been on the western spur (2520-50 ft.), the temple 
(2440 ft.) would have been below it. 


to the proximity of the royal palace and sepulchres 
to the temple ; and the apparent connexion of Zion 
and the temple in Ps 788. 09 and Jer 50%. Perhaps 
also there may be an allusion to the relative posi- 
tions of Zion and the temple in Ps 483 ‘Mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great King.’ Throughout the OT there are pas- 
sages which have no meaning, if Zion and the 
temple hill were two separate topographical 
features. Zion is the holy hill or mountain (Ps 
25, J] 21), the chosen habitation of Jahweh (Ps 9! 
74? 76? 847 132%, Is 818 604, Jer 8%, J1 3% 71, Zec 
83). There He manifests Himself (Ps 147 20° 538 
128° 134°, Am 12: and there He must be wor- 
shipped and praised (Ps 65+, Jer 31%, Jl 2), 
Hence Mount Zion, the intangible mount, the city 
of the living God, is employed in the NT as the 
type of heaven (He 12!8-*2, Rev 141), At the same 
time the name Zion is siven, in some instances, 
to the whole city (Ps 126! 146", Is 15] 104, La 14; 
ef. the common expression ‘daughters of Zion’); 
and in others it is mentioned as if it were a 
separate quarter of Jerusalem (2 K 1951, Ps 51%, 
Is 8019 641, Jer 2618, J1 316. Am 1%, Mic 3”, Zee 1”; 
ef. the distinction between Jerusalem and tlie 
quarter in which the kings were buried in 2 Ch 
287"), 

In 1 Maccabees, written c. B.c. 100 by some one 
who was well acquainted with the localities, Zion 
is identified with the temple hill (431-38. 5% '7* etc.), 
and so it is in 1 Es 88, 2 Es 5”, Sir 9419 and Jth 9%, 
Josephus, who does not mention Zion, says (And. 
Vil. 111. 1) that David took the lower city and the 
Akyra (both of whicli he elsewhere places on the 
eastern spur), and (111. 2) that, after driving the 
Jebusites out of the Akra, David rebuilt Jerusalem, 
ealled it the city of David, and dwelt in it.* The 
Rabbis,t without exception, place the temple on 
Zion, and Origen distinctly states (in Joan. 41% 30) 
that the Jews did so in hisday. Eusebius (7 Js. 
221) and Jerome apparently (in Js, 171 291) take the 
same view; but elsewhere they identify Zion with 
the western spur, and in this agree with the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (/tin. Hieros.). From the 4th cent. 
onwards Zion is always identified with the south 
part of the western spur. This identification first 
appears after the official recovery of Golgotha, and 
it possibly owes its origin to the feeling that, with- 
out a Zion, the ‘New Jerusalem’ of Constantine 
would be incomplete and inferior in sanctity to the 
‘Old Jerusalem’ with its temple on the lower 
ground to the east. 

The identification of Zion with the eastern spur 
satisfies the topographical conditions and the his- 
torical evidence until the 4th cent. A.D. But the 
spur is now so completely covered with deep rubbish 
that its original form is unknown, and the exact 
position of the stron ghold can be determined only 
by extensive excavations. The fort was probably 
small, for its builders could have had in view only 
the protection of the spring and the little town on 
the slopes above it. Lightfoot (Op. 1. 553, ii. 187), 
Fergusson (Lissay on the ancient topog. of Jerus. p. 
55 ff., 1847), and a few other writers, place Zion 
immediately north of the temple; but, if the words 
of 1 Καὶ 814 (ef, 2 8 2418 1°) are to be taken literally, 
it must have been to the south of the Holy Place 
of the Jews. In this direction, ona site so situated 
as to command the spring, it has been placed by 
Birch (PH F'St. 1878, pp. 129, 178), Stade (ΕΥ̓ 1. 

* Josephus adds (iii. 2) that David took possession of the 
Upper City, which he called (BJ v. iv. 1) the fortress (φρούριον), 
and joined the Akra to it. This possibly refers to the first 
enclosure of the western spur, which David may well have 
undertaken towards the close of his reign, when the develop- 
ment of trade had greatly enriched the kingdom. 

+ Some of the copper coins struck during the war of 
Vespasian and the rebellion in Hadrian’s reign bear the 


legends Lig’ullath Zien, ‘ Deliverance of Zion,’ and Chéruth 
Z., ‘Emancipation of Zion.’ See art. Monzy, vol. iii, Ὁ. 481. 
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315 f.), Robertson Smith (art. ‘Jerusalem’ in 
Fincyc. Brié.° 1881), Sayce (PEFSt, 1883), von 
Alten (7DPV ti. 18 ff., ii. 116 ff.), Klaiber (2DPV 
ili, 189 ff., iv. 18 ff.), Guthe (ZDPV v. 271 ff., 1883), 
G. A. Smith (in Hneye. Bibl. 2418), and the ma- 
jority of recent authorities. Guthe (/.c.) believed 
that his excavations proved the existence of a wide, 
deep ditch or hollow, cut through the hill, ina N.W. 
direction, from the Virgin’s Fount to the Tyropceon 
Valley. But lis excavations were not complete, 
and the view that he found the ditch of the strong- 
hold must be accepted with reserve. 

The identification of Zion with the western spur 
is accepted by Reland, Robinson, Ritter, Williams, 
de Vogiié, Stanley, Conder, and others; but, as will 
have been seen, it is exceedingly difficult to recon- 
cile with the statements of the OT. 

The followmg view may be suggested. When 
David took Jerusalem it was a hill-town on the 
south part of the eastern spur, with a small castle 
or acropolis, called Zion, situated at a convenient 
spot to the south of tle present Haram esh-Sherif. 
After David’s capture of the city he at once com- 
menced to rebuild and strengthen its fortifications, 
especially those of the stronghold and Millo.* 
Towards the end of his reign, when a period of 
ereat prosperity had set in, he commenced the 
enclosure of the western spur; and his work on 
both spurs was continued by Solomon (1 K 94+ 
11”), Hezekiah (2 Ch 32°; cf. Is 22°), and Manasseh, 
who ‘ built an outer wall to the city of David, on 
the west side of Gihon in the valley’ + (2 Ch 33%), 
The stronghold of Zion became the city of David, 
and this name was soon extended to the town at 
the south end of the spur. When the town spread 
northward, Zion was connected with the central 
part of the spur, on which lay the royal buildings 
and, adjoiing them on the north, at the top of the 
hill, the temple area; and so it became a sacred 
name for the spot upon which the temple, the 
dwelling-place of Jahweh, stood. Afterwards, the 
name was frequently applied by prophets and poets 
to the temple enclosure, to the eastern spur, and to 
the holy city of Jerusalem. 

In the time of Hadrian there was, according to 
Epiphanius (de Mens. et Pond. xv.), a small church 
on the western spur, which marked the site of the 
house—that of the mother of Mark—at which the 
apostles met after the Ascension. This church, 
apparently the same as that called by Cyril of 
Jerusalem the ‘Church of the Apostles,’ became 
in later years the basilica of holy Zion, or the 
‘Mother Church’ on Zion. This tradition now 
attaches to the church of the Syrian monastery, 
which claims to be the oldest ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment at Jerusalem. There was also a Church 
of St. Peter, or ‘House of Caiaphas,’ which is 
mentioned in the 5th cent. as being distinct from 
that of Zion (Grev.; Theodosius, De loc. sanct. ; 
see discussion in Antonius Martyr, App. 11. P. P. 
Text Series, vol. i1.). C. W. WILSON. 


ZIOR (7y°x).—A town in the hill-country of 
Judah, Jos 1565: (B Zap8, A Sap). It is prob. to 
be identified with the modern village Sa@ir, about 
6 miles N.N.E. of Hebron. <A pretended grave of 
Esau is shown at the place, the origin of this 
tradition being probably the similarity of the 
names Sair and Seir (see Miihlau in Riehm’s 
HW? 18714; Guérin, Judée, iii. 150f.; PHF 
Mem. iii. 309, 379; Buhl, GAP 158). The Zior of 
Jos 15% can have nothing to do with the Σιώρ 
(Sior) of Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 293, 19, 20; 

* See art. Miuuo, and cf. Stade, GV Ii. 343. 


t {This passage shows that the palace was higher than, and | 


therefore to the north of, the ‘city of David.’—Ep.]. 
t This wall was built apparently to give more efficient pro- 


tection to the passage leading to the Virgin’s Fount, which was | 


discovered by Sir C. Warren. 


LIZA 


151, 1-3), which is described as between Alia 
(Jerusalem) and Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin). 


ZIPH (4").—1. A son of Jehallelel, 1Ch 4!¢ 
(B ᾿Αμηαχεί, A Zidal, Luc. Ζίφ). 2 A city of 
Southern Judah, Jos 154 (B om., A ᾿Ιθναζίφ [com- 
bining Ziph and the preceding Jthnan], Luc. Zetd). 
Its site has not been recovered. 3. A city in the 
hill-eountry of Judah, Jos 15° (B ’Of¢ei8, A and 
Lue. Zid), cf. 1 Ch 2* (Zeid); fortified by Reho- 
boam, 2 Ch 118 (B Ζείβ, A Zeld, Luc. Ζιφ). The 
wilderness of Ziph (J? 7972) was one of the refuges 
of David (see vol. 1. p. 564°) when fleeing from 
Saul, 15 23-15-24 o@?dis, The gentilic name 
Ziphites (o's? and ony; LXX Ζ(ε)ιφαῖζοι) occurs 
in 1§ 2319. 24 (LEX only] 961, Ps §4 He. Ziph is the 
modern Teli Zif, S.E. of Hebron (Robinson, BRP? 
i, 492, 498; Guérin, Judée, 111. 159ff.; ἃ. A. 
Smith, HGHL 306n.; Buhl, GAP 163). Jerome 
(OS? 159, 14) misstates its distance from Hebron 
as 8 M.P., whereas it is under 5 (Roman) miles 
(Robinson). 


ZIPHAH (75").—A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 4:15 
(B Zadd, A Zarda, Luc. Ζιφά). 


ZIPHION.— See ZAPHON. 
SIBRAIM. 


ZIPHRON. — See 


ZIPPOR (δε, twice [Nu 9910 9918] »5y).— Father 
of BALAK king of Moab, Nu 227: 4-10-16 9318) Jog 
249, Je 11% (all Σεπφώρ). The name, which doubt- 
less in this case and in that of Zipporah has a 
totemistie significance, means ‘ sparrow.’ 


ZIPPORAH (7253; Zerddpa).— One of the 
daughters of the priest of Midian, Ex 251-39 (J), 
wife of Moses and. mother of Gershom. According 
to 183 (E) she had another son.* For the part 
played by her in connexion with the circumcision 
of Gershom, 4238: (J), see art. CIRCUMCISION, vol. 
i. p. 443%. Zipporah, who was a Midianitess, 
cannot of course be the ‘Cushite woman’ (see 
vol. ili. ἢ. 442> notet) of Nu 121. Qn the name 
Zipporah see preceding article. 


ZIYV.—See art. TIME, p. 765*. 


Z1Z.—The ascent (AV wrongly “ cliff’) of Ziz (nbyp 
yuo; BA ἡ ἀνάβασις ᾿Ασᾶε, Luc. . .  ᾿Ασισά) is only 
once mentioned in the Bible (2 Ch 206), and is 
generally classed among unidentified sites. The 
context, however, icaves no doubt in the mind of 
the present writer as regards identification. It is 
the ascent to a cliff, rising above the plain of the 
Dead Sea near En-gedi on the edge of the table- 
land or wilderness of Judea (see EN-GEDI). Conder 
says of this spot: ‘On the south are the wolds of 
the Negeb plateau, with the plains of Beersheba 
beyond. On the east is the “Solitude,” with 
white peaks and cones of chalk, and deep and 
narrow watercourses, terminated by the great 
pointed cliff of Ziz, above Engedi, and by the 
precipices over the Dead Sea, 2000 ft. high’ (Tent- 
Workin Palestine, p. 244). The gorge lying at its 
base offers one of the few ways of ascent from the 
western shore of the Dead Sea to the tableland of 
Judea, and, on the occasion in connexion with 
which Ziz is mentioned, was selected by the hosts 
of Ammon, Moab, and Edom for a combined attack 
on the kingdom of Judah in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat. The attack, however, in answer to prayer, 
proved disastrous to the invaders (cf. HGH L 272). 

E. HULL. 

ZIZA (xy1).—1. A Simeonite chief who took part 

in the raid on Gedor, 1 Ch 457 (B and Luce. om., 


* The ‘sons’ of MT in Ex 420 is from the hand of a redactor. 
See art. Moszs, vol. iii. p. 439% note ἡ. 
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A Ζουξά). 2. A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11° (B 
Zetd, A Zutd). 


ZIZAH (m1).—A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23". 
The name, prob. by a copyist’s error, appears in 
v.%as Zina (731). LXX has in both verses Ζιζά, 
One Heb. MS, cited by Kennicott, also reads ar} 
in v.?°, 


ZOAN (jys, Τάνις, Tanis. The Coptic Jani re- 
sembles the Hebrew and the Arabic San, but a 
Christian Coptic MS, containing a list of bishops, 
bears witness to the Greek Me lec with 7. 
{Amelineau, Géographie de? Dupe, 1893, p. 413 f.]). 
—A city of Egypt which the LXX by their render- 
ing identify with the city known to the Greeks as 
Tanis. It is described by Greek writers as a ‘ great 
city’ (Strabo, Aleineke, c. 802; Stephanus Byzant. 
in his list of cities), and the branch of the Nile on 
which it was situated was called from it the Tan- 
aitic mouth, The city declined in importance when 
the river which flowed by it ceased to be ἃ main 
waterway ; and the surrounding country, which in 
ancient times was rich pasture ground, is now salt 
marsh and lake. An insignificant collection of 
dwellings (known as San on the Muiz canal), 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen who ply their trade 
on the neighbouring lake Menzaleh, marks the 
site of this once flourishing city. But widely 
scattered around are ruins which bear witness to 
its former greatness. From very early times it 
was a centre of worship, and successive dynasties 
enriched the city with costly buildings and obelisks 
which (such is the opinion of those who have ex- 
plored the site) equalled, perhaps in some respects 
surpassed, many of the temples which have been 
more fortunately preserved. 

The references to this city in Is. and Ezk. are in 
accord with the testimony of the monuments and 
of Greek writers. Isaiah (197+! 30+) describes it 
as the abode of princes and counsellors, and Ezekiel 
(30) includes it in a list of the principal cities 
doomed to destruction. The note in Nu 13” that 
‘Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt,’ rage up a wide field of conjecture, but 
yields little by way of certain inference. Hebron 
was regarded as an ancient city, existing in the 
tune of Abraham, and the note implies that Zoan 
also was an ancient city, built before the migration 
of the Hebrews into Egypt; but whether anything 
more (such as community of origin) is suggested 
by the coniparison is doubtful. The question of 
most interest to the biblical student in connexion 
with Zoan is: Was this city, already flourishing 
when Israel came into Egypt, in any way connected 
with their sojourn there? It is known that in 
Exodus the name Zoan does not occur. Rameses 
is mentioned (Ex 12%’) as the place from which the 
children of Israel set out on their journeyings. 
But in Ps 78, which recounts the wonders which 
God had wrought for Israel, ‘the eld of Zoan’ is 
twice mentioned (νν. 13. #) as the scene of the plagues. 
The Psalmist may have used this expression as a 
poetical parallelism to ‘the land of Egypt,’ just as 
Isaiah places the ‘ princes of Zoan’ in parallelism 
with the ‘counsellors of Pharaoh,’ and the only 
inference to be drawn from the passage is that the 
Psalmist knew Zoan as avery important city. It 
is possible that the use of Zoan may be due to a 
tradition not elsewhere preserved. Ebers (Durch 
Gosen zum Sinai, p. 498) gives an inscription in 
which the words ‘ the field of Zoan’ occur. 

Brugsch asserts that Ramses 11, transferred his 
court to Zoan, strengthened its fortifications and 


founded a new temple city ; that the place was | 
called Pi Ramessu, the city of Ramses, and that 


the new Pharaoh who ‘knew not Joseph’ can be 


no other than Ramses π. (Egypt under the 


Pharaohs, ti, 94, 96, 99). These statements if 
accepted go far towards locating the children of 
Israel at the time of their departure. But Egypt- 
ologists do not agree in interpreting the monu- 
mental evidence. In the articles PITHOM and 
RAMESES will be found the opinions of Naville 
and others who are not prepared to adopt 
Brugsch’s identification. This at least may be 
said of the site now oceupied by San. Τύβ posi- 
tion on the Nile, in or near to what was the 
land of Goshen, its known antiquity and import- 
ance, mark it out as a residence of the Pharaohs 
and a probable dwelling-place of Israel in bondage. 
A. Τὶ CHAPMAN, 

ZOAR (ak, vis; LXX usually Zyywp, but Gn 13 
Zoyopa, Jer 483: Zoyop; Vulg. always Segor; Jos 
Zoapa and Zowp),—The name of one of the ‘ cities 
of the Plain’ (or Oval; Heb. Kikkar: see PLAIN, 
Δ), near the Dead Sea, mentioned in Gn 1310 14?-8 
(where its former name is said to have been Sela’ 
yz), 1922 (where its name is explained, by a popular 
etymology, as signifying ‘littleness,’ and it is said 
to have been spared, on account of its smallness, 
at the time when the other ‘cities of the Kikkdar’ 
were destroyed), vv.73 3, Dt 34° (in Moses’ view 
from Pisgah: ‘and the Aikkdr, the plain [δέζ ah ; 
PLAIN, 3] of Jericho, as far as Zoar’), and as a 
city of Moab, Is 15°, Jer 45? (read prob. with LXX 
[ἀναγγείλατε εἰς Zoyopa), Ew., Graf, al. ‘make a cry 
to be heard unto Zo‘ar), v.*4. 

These are all the biblical notices of Zoar. 
Though no place bearing the name is at present 
known, it is, however, mentioned repeatedly by 
post-bibl. writers, down to the Middle Ages, as 
an iniportant place lying at the 8. end of the 
Dead Sea. Jos. says that it was still called Zowp 
in his day (Ant. I. xi. 4), and states that the Dead 
Sea extended—as the context implies, from Jericho 
—for 580 stadia ‘as far as Zoara [μέχρι Zoapwr] of 
Arabia’ (BJ Iv. viii. 4). Euseb. (ποι. 261) says 
that the Dead Sea lay between Jericho and Zoora; 
and states (231, s.v. Βαλα) that it had a Roman 
garrison, and that the balsam and the palm still 
erew there, testifying to the ancient fertility of 
the locality. Ptolemy (v. 17. 5) speaks of it as be- 
longing to Arabia Petrza; Steph. of Byz. calls it 
a κώμη μεγάλη ἢ φρούριον ; in the ecclesiastical 
Notitie it is mentioned as an episcopal see in 
Palestina Tertia, which was represented at the 
Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451 (Reland, Polest. 
215, 217, 223, 226, 1065; ef. 230). Under the name 
Zughar (Zughar, Sughar, Sukar) it is often men- 
tioned by the medieval Arabic geo¢raphers (see 
Tuech, Genesis*, 280f.; or, more fully, Guy le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 1890, 286-92) as 
situated one degree 8S. of Jericho (Abul-feda), at 
the ‘end of the Dead Sea,’ in a hot and unhealthy 
valley, but nevertheless an important commercial 
centre, capital of the province of esh-Sherih or 
Edom (p. 39), a station on the great trade route 
between the Gulf of ‘Akabah and Jericho, two 
days’ journey from the latter place, and famous for 
its dates and indigo (cf. HGAL 506f.).* From its 
proximity to Zoar, the Dead Sea is often called by 
these writers the ‘ Lake of Zucghar.’ The Crusaders 
also inention ‘Segor ’ (cf. the Vulg. above) as pleas- 
antly situated, with many palin trees, so that it 
was even called by them ‘ Villa Palmarum’ and 
‘Palmer’ (cf. Knob. on Gn 19°"? [fuller than 
Dillm.]; Rob, BHP ii. 517-9). 

As regards the precise position of Zoar, it was 
argued by Robinson (/.c.) that the notices of Jos. 


and Eus., though they implied that Zoar was near 


the 8. end of the Dead Sea, did not necessarily fix 
it αὐ that end; and that as Jerome (on Is 15°) says 
* Le Strange shows very clearly that Merrill (Zast of Jord. 


233) is in error in saying that the Arab. geographers place 
Zuchar at the WV. end of the Sea. 
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that Luhith was between Areopolis and Zo'ar, the 
most natural site for it would be (see the maps) at 
el-Mezra‘a, in the midst of a verdant stretch of 
woodland and pasture-ground behind the barren 
ee pee ε el-Lisin, just where the Wady Kerak, 
owing down from above the old citadel of Kerak, 
fertilizes the soil on the E. side of the Dead Sea.* 
The same site was adopted by Tuch (/.c. 281 f.). 
Wetzstein, however, in an important Excursus on 
Zo‘ar at the end of Delitzsch’s Genesis* (1872), p. 
564 ff., pointed out that it was not consistent with 
the data: the mediwval Zoar was one of the six 
stations on the usual caravan-route from Aila 
(Elath) by Hebron to Jerus.: it was two days’ 
journey from Aila to Ghamr el-Arabah, two more 
to Zo'ar, and two more to Hebron: el-Mezra‘a, as 
a glanee at the map will at once show, is entirely 
out of the line of this route (for Tuch was in error 
in supposing that it passed along the Z. side of the 
Dead Sea and crossed the Jordan by Jericho: no 
road is possible along the E. side of the Sea); nor 
would the steep and narrow W. Kerak be, as Tuch 
πρροβεῦ: a, practicable route for Baldwin’s army to 
take when marching to the relief of Kerak, for a 
handful of men could have effectually barred its 
progress (ef. Tristram, JZoab, 65, 67-9, esp. 68). 
Fulcherius, moreover, accompanied Baldwin on an 
expedition from Jerus. to Petra, passing Hebron 
and Zoar on the way; but again, if Zoar was at 
el-Mezra'a, it would have taken them strangely 
out of their course. Accordingly Wetzstein sup- 
poses with great plausibility that Zo‘ar lay near 
the S.E. corner of the Dead Sea, in the verdant 
and tropically-wooded oasis, some 6 miles long by 
1-3 broad (see Tristram’s Map, and pp. 329f., 
899 f., Moab, 46f., 50-52; Rob. ii. 118; Grove in 
Smith, DB iii. 1182, § 26; Gautier, Autour de la 
Mer Morte, 1901, p. 52f.), fertilized by the waters 
of the Wady el-Ahs& (‘ the W. of the sand-wells’), 
flowing down from the 8.E., and called now, from 
the high and smooth sandstone-range rising up 
behind it, the Ghér es-Safiyeh (‘the Hollow of the 
Smooth (cliff)’). And an Arabie authority (Dim- 
ashki, ¢ 1300), ap. le Strange (p. 292), expressly 
places Zughar here. In the curious mosaic map 
of Pal., also, discovered in 1896 in a basilica at 
Médebah in Moab, and belonging probably to the 
5th or 6th cent. A.D., ΒΑΛΑΚ [LXX for Bela] 
H KAI ZOOPA, with a palm-tree beside it, is placed 
clearly at the δ᾽. Εἰ, corner of the Dead Sea. 


On the South of the Dead Sea the character of the soil is very 
different: there is here a large saline morass, es-Sebkha (above, 
p. 512° note*), some 6 miles broad and 10 long, bounded on the 
N. half of its W. side by the cliffs of rock-salt called Jebel 
Usdum (vol. i. Ὁ. 575, iii. 152), consisting of fine mud brought 
down by the wadys on the S.W. and 5. and mingled with 
drainings of the Jebel Usdum: this is entirely destitute of 
vegetation, and only passable with danger and difficulty (see 
descriptions in Rob. ii. 112; Tristram, Land of Isr. 326-9; 
Gautier, op. cit. 48-52). The Wady Ghurundel divides the 
Sebkha from the Ghor es-Safiyeh. 


At present there is nothing in the Ghdér es- 
Safiyeh but a wretched village of reed huts, en- 
closed by a reed stockade, with camps round about, 
inhabited by Bedawis (Tristram, 880; Gautier, 53 i 
with views, 48, 56) ; and Wetzstein (p. 568 f.) thinks 
that, from the climate, there could never have been 
8, much more substantial place here; but he points 
to a castle which may well have been thie site of 
the φρούριον mentioned in ancient times; and per- 
haps the ancient Zo‘ar stood in a higher and more 
healthy situation than the actual floor of the 
Ghar (οἵ. the two ruins to the S.E. a little way up 
the W. el-Ahsa [Tristram, Joab, 46-49]). 

* Tristram, A/oab, 60, 64. The map at the end of Tristram’s | 
Land of Israel shows very distinctly the different fertile spots 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. The elevations will be best 
learned from G. A. Smith’s large Topogr. and Phys. Map of Pal. 

ἡ See Lagrange, La Mosaique géogr. de Mddaba, in the Rev. 
ae April 1897, Map (in which the Hast is at the top), and | 
p. 173. 
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The usually accepted site of both Zo‘ar and of the other 
‘cities of the Kikkar’ has been at the S. end of the Dead Sea, 
but it was argued by Mr. (afterwards Sir G.) Grove in Smith's 
DB, s.v. ‘Zoar,’ that they were at the North end of the Sea; and 
this view has been followed since by Tristram (1. of Isr. 354 ff.), 
Conder (Tent-Work, 154, 207 f., 210), and other English writers 
(cf. above, arts. GOMORRAH and Sopom). The principal grounds 
upon which it is supported are (1) that in Gn 1810 Lot is said to 
have seen from near Bethel (v.3) ‘all the Kikkar of Jordan,’ and 
afterwards to have dwelt in the ‘cities of the Kikkdr,’ whereas 
the 8. end of the Dead Sea is not visible from near Bethel, and 
2 plain situated there would not naturally be called the ‘ Plain 
of Jordan’; (2) that the S. end of the Dead Sea is not visible 
from Nebo, as it is implied in Dt 34° (quoted above) that Zo'ar 
was ; (3) that Gn 147, which states that Chedorla’ omer, coming 
up from the §., after smiting the Amalekites in Hazizon-tamar 
(=En-gedi, 2 Ch 207), proceeded to the Vale of Siddim, implies 
that this vale, and consequently the cities of the Kikkar (which 
were near it), were at the N. end of the Sea. It is true, the 
language of Gn 1310. lla.12b does not seem to suggest that the 
narrator (J) pictured the part of the Aikkdr, to which Lot 
would naturally descend from Bethel, as separated from Sodom 
by the Dead Sea, with practically no passage along either shore: 
on the other hand, this conclusion is not necessary ; the narra- 
tive may well be condensed, and Lot may not then and there 
have directly ‘moved his tent as faras Sodom.’ The evidence 
that the post-bibl. Zo'ar was at the 5. end of the Dead Sea 
clearly cannot be resisted: and in the case of what must 
anciently have been a well-known place, it seems scarcely 
likely that the Zo'ar of Josephus was on a different site from 
the biblical Zo'ar. Further, as regards (1), Kikkdr does not 
mean ‘ Plain,’ but ‘Round,’ and it may thus have been applied 
to the entire basin in which both the lower Jordan and the 
Dead Sea lay, the ‘ kikkar of the Jordan’ (Gn 1310-11, 1 K 746) 
being in particular the part of it including the lower course 
of the Jordan: in Gn 1319, also, it is not said that Lot saw 
the exact part of the Kikkar in which the cities were (for ‘all’ 
must be an exaggeration, even if the cities were at the N. end 
of the Dead Sea, since only a part of the plain there is discern- 
ible from near Bethel); (2) the view described in Dt 341-3 includes 
many points (as Dan) not actually visible from Nebo (Thomson, 
Land δ. iii, 653), and v.32 implies naturally that Zo'ar was at 
some distance off, not a place at the foot of Nebo (Teli Shaghir, 
Conder, Heth and Moab®, Ὁ. 154f., 6 τὰ, N.E. of the Dead Sea, 
in spite of the facts that Shaghdr does not correspond phoneti- 
cally to Zo'ar, and that Tell Shaghtr is not distinguishable from 
Ras Siaghah, 7. p. 137); (3) the route from En-gedi to the N, 
end of the Dead Sea, whether inland (across a succession of 
steep wadis: Rob. i. 526-32) or along the coast (by wading or 
clambering round promontories: Rob. i. 5067.; Tristram, Land 
of Isr. 252, 274, 278, 284f.), is much more impracticable for an 
army than that to its S. end : according to others also, Hazazon- 
tamar is not En-ged at all, but the Tamar of Ezk 4719 4829 a 
village on the road between Elath and Hebron (Onom, 210), 
perhaps (Rob. 11. 202) Kurnub, 22 m. S.W. of the S. end of the 
Dead Sea. 


And, in fact, there are biblical data which, when 
considered carefully, appear to support the §. site. 
To say nothing of Dt 34%, just referred to, it is 
observable that Zoar is always spoken of as a Moab- 
ite town, and never claimed as an Israelite or (Jos 
13-21) Reubenite town, as it naturally would be 
if it lay at the N. end of the Sea; Ezk. also (16%) 
describes Sodom as being on the ‘right’ (z.e. the 
south) of Jerus. (Samaria being on its ‘left,’ or 
north), which shows that he did not picture it at 
the N. end of the sea (which is due E. of Jerusalem). 
The Κ΄. site is accepted by the great majority of 
recent authorities, as Knob., Del., Keil, Dillm. (on 
Gn 19”), Riehm, HWB; Socin, ZDPV, 1880, p. 81; 
Buhl, Geogr. 271 f.,274; G. A. Smith, Lxpos., Dec. 
1896, p. 418, HGHL 678 (ef. 505-8); Clermont~ 
Ganneau, PHFSt, 1886, p. 20; Blanckenhorn, 
ZDPYV, 1896, p. 54f. (who gives further particulars). 


On the singular argument by which Hommel (AHT 195-8) 
seeks to show that Bela’ (Gn 142-8) is mentioned in Assyr, under 
the name Malké, Maigu, etc., see Johns (in the Hxpositor, 
Aug. 1898, pp. 158-60), who shows that it rests upon a series of 
misreadings and misunderstandings. 


The site of Zoar carries with it the site of the 
other ‘cities of the Kikkdr,’ which (Gn 19) may 
have formed a group by themselves, but cannot 
have been at any great distance from Zoar. Pro- 
vided, therefore, it may be assumed (see SIDDIM, 
VALE OF) that in Abraham’s time what is now 
the shallow S. part of the Dead Sea was the ‘ Vale 
of Siddim,’ and the morass es-Sebkha a fertile 
plain (like the present Ghér es-Safiyeh), it may 
reasonably be supposed that the other four cities 
were situated on this plain; an earthquake, how- 
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ever, took place, producing on the one hand an 
eruption of petroleum, which, igniting, destroyed 
the four cities (Tristram, Z. of sr. 353 f.; Dawson, 
Egypt and Syria, p. 125 ff.), and on the other hand 
a subsidence of the soil, which caused the ‘ Vale of 
Siddim’ to be covered by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, and the plain on which the four cities were 
situated to become the saline morass, now called 
es-Sebkha (cf. the deseriptions of the site of the 
overthrown cities, Dt 29", Zeph 29; Is 13°, Jer 4918 
= 50%), 5. R. DRIVER. 


ZOBAH (κὸν or nas; Σουβά [A in 28 813 and & in 
1 Ch 19° Sw8d).—One of the numerous kingdoms 
into which the Aramzeans on the north and north- 
east of Palestine were divided. Apart from the 
short notice of the wars of Saul (1 8 1447), which is 
probably the work of a later editor (see SAMUEL, I. 
AND II.), the first mention of Zobah or Aram-zobah 
occurs in the reign of David in connexion with 
his war against Hanun, king of the Ammonites 
(2S 8 1018), In the fuller and more accurate 
account of this campaign, given in 2§ 10", it is 
stated that the Ammonites hired the Syrians (or 
Aramzans) of BETH-REHOB and of Zobah, together 
with Ish-tob, king of Maacah,* to assist them in 
repelling the expected invasion of the Israelites. 
Despite this important reinforcement, the Ammon- 
ites failed to withstand the Israelites under Joab 
and Abishai, and both they and their allies were 
forced to take refuge in flight. The Aramzans, 
however, seem to have realized that a wider issue 
than that of the temporary support of Ammon 
was involved in their struggle with the newly de- 
veloped kingdom of Israel; for, owing to tlie en- 
forced inactivity of the two great empires of Egypt 
and Assyria, it was obvious that the supremacy 
(for the time being) over northern Palestine would 
rest with the stronger of the two rival dynasties of 
Aram and Israel. Hence we find Hadadezer, king 
of Zobah, making further and more strenuous efforts 
to overwhelm the Israelite kingdom. ΤῸ this end 
he assembled all the forees at his command, and 
with the aid of the powerful kingdom of Damascus 
(following 28 8 rather than 10: see below) again 
took the field. The opposing armies met at Helam ; 
but the Israelites, this time under the command of 
David himself, once more proved victorious, and 
compelled the Syrians to accept terms of peace. It 
would appear from 1 K 11% that this battle had 
an important bearing on the history of Syria; for, 
according to the notice there preserved, a certain 
Rezon, son of Eliada, took advantage of the defeat 
of Hadadezer to desert. Accompanied by a troop 
of men he fled to Damascus, where he set up a king- 
dom, and became ‘an adversary to Israel all the 
days of Solomon.’ 

It cannot be denied that, at first sight, the im- 
pression of Zobal conveyed by the biblical narra- 
tive is that of a large and powerful kingdom in 
the north of Palestine, exercising sovereign sway 
over all the Aramzean tribes. Hence the majority 
of scholars, until recently, have placed it vaguely 
between Damascus and Hamath, the nearest 
approach to a definite site being that of Néldeke, 
who assigns it to the neighbourhood of Emesa. 
As regards its sife, this impression is confirmed by 
the Assyrian monuments (Schrader, AGF p. 122, 
KAT? p. 182f., art. ‘Zobah’ in Riehm’s HWB; 
Fr. Del. Par. Ὁ. 279f.); but the idea of its 7m- 
portance seems to be derived very largely from the 


*28 108. Read as Wellhausen and Klostermann—q>p"ny} 
iy) 218 LPN*NY ΠΡ ‘and the king of Maacah, Ish-tob, and 
with him (12,000 men),’ omitting the awkward ‘ with a thousand 
men,’ In the parallel passage (1 Ch 19¢f-), the Chronicler gives 
the sum-total as 32,000 men ({,6. 20,000+12,000): he obviously, 
therefore, did not include the extra thousand (see Klosterm. 
ad loc.). 


fact that (according to the present text of 28 1018, 
ef. 8°) Hadadezer, king of Zobah, exercised control 
over the distant Aramean tribes living ‘beyond 
the River.’ But a comparison of the two accounts 
of David’s wars with the Ammonites and the Ara- 
means (28 8 and 10) shows clearly that the account 
given in 28 85:8 is mainly the work of a later editor, 
who probably also substituted the phrase ‘that were 
beyond the River’ (1015) for the original ‘of Damas- 
cus’ * (on the relation of 10'* to ch. ὃ see SAMUEL, 
I. AND 11., p. 390). On the ground of its import- 
ance, therefore, and of the extent of influence, 
there is no need to place Zobah so far north as the 
kingdom (or city) of that name mentioned in the 
Assyrian tribute—or geographical lists (see above), 
Moreover, a closer examination of the history of 
the two campaigns makes it more probable that 
Zobah lay considerably further south. ‘The order 
in which the Aramzan tribes are mentioned in 2 § 
10% (Beth-rehob, Zobah, Maacah) is decidedly 
against the northern theory, for both Beth-rehob 
and Maacah lay to the 8. or 8.W. of Damascus, 
and apparently their territories bordered on that 
of Amnion: we should expect, therefore, to find 
the kingdom of Zobah in the same neighbourhood. 
Hence Winckler (Gesch. Isr. p. 1371.) is no doubt 
right in identifying Zobah, or Aram-zobah, not with 
the Assyrian Subiti (or Subutu) lying to the N. 
of Damascus, but with the place of the same namie, 
S. of Damaseus and in the neighbourhood of the 
Hauriin, mentioned by Assurbanipal in the account 
of his campaign against the Arabian king Jauta 
(Rassam-Cylinder, vol. vii. Il. 110-112 ; see KJB ii. 
p- 217). Winckler (p. 141f.) is inclined to go 
even further and to identify Zobah with Beth- 
rehob, but the evidence which he adduces is 
scarcely convincing. 

It is possible that the editor who is responsible 
for 28 85:8 confused the two Zobahs, for the two 
cities of Zobah which he mentions, Berothai 
(=Berothah, Ezk 47) and Betah (1 Ch 188 Tip. 
HATH, probably the modern Zebah), were situated 
N. of Damascus. In addition to the authorities 
cited, see also Tompkins in PHFSt, April 1885, 
pp. 108 f., 113. J. Εν STENNING. 


ZOBEBAH (Azas).—A Judahite, 1Ch 4° (B 
Σαβαθά, A Σωβηθά, Luc. Σαβηβά). 


ZOHAR (79%).—1. Father of Ephron the Hittite, 
Gn 238 25° (Σάαρ). 2 The name of a Simeonite 
family, Gn 46" (A Σάαρ, D Zadar), Ex 6% (Σάαρ) ; 
called in Nu 26% and 1 Ch 4533 Zerah (in former, 
BA Zdpa 3 in latter, B Zdpes, A Zdpae, Luc. Zdpa). 
3. The name of a Judahite family, according to 
the Kéré of 1 Ch 4? (7am ‘and Zohar,’ which was 
followed in AV of 1611). The AéthibsA is Ὑπὸ" 
which in modern edd. of AV appears as ‘ Jezoar’ 
(an incorrect transliteration of 1s) and in RV as 
‘Izhar’ (2.6. ἽΠ:)). 


ZOHELETH, THE STONE (nbain jax ‘the ser- 
pent’s stone’; B Αἰθὴ τοῦ Zwedebet, Α τὸν Alor 
rod ZwéAe0).—The spot at which Adonijah prepared 
a sacrificial feast ior all those who supported his 
claims to the throne of David (1 K 19). The stone 
was doubtless a mazgzebd, and marked the site of 
an old Canaanite sanctuary. In ancient times 
‘living water ’ was regarded as inhabited by jinn, 
usually in the form of a serpent or dragon; ef. 
‘the dragon’s well’ (Neh 9213) : hence such water was 


* This seems more prob. than the substitution of ‘Damascus’ 
for ‘beyond the River,’ which was suggested in SAmuEL, I. aND 
Ii. ; see also Budde, Richter u. San. Ὁ. 250, note 8. Winckler, 
Gesch. Israel's, p. 187 f., indeed, rejects the whole of 101419 ag 
redactional, arguing with some force that v.19 really forms the 
conclusion to vv.6l4; but, with the exception of the phrase 
‘beyond the River,’ there seems no justification for doubting 


‘ the genuineness of the passage. 
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itself sacred, and the source whence it issued 
usually became the site of a temple (see W. R. 
Smith, #S? 170f.). The actual "step of the 
stone is somewhat uncertain, and depends on the 
identification of En-rogel; the name seems to have 
been preserved in the modern ez-Zehwweéleh (see art. 
EN-ROGEL and the authorities there cited). Well- 
hausen (Skizzen, iil. 171) suggests that the name 
Zoheleth may be connected with the Arabic Zuhal 
= Saturn. J. F. STENNING. 


ZOHETH (noi1).—A descendant of Judah, 1 Ch 
4 (B Ζωάν, A Ζωχάθ, Luc. Zadé). 


ZOOLOGY.—See NATURAL HISTORY. 


ZOPHAH (naiz).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 735 (Β Σωχάθ, 
A Σωφάρ, Lue. Σουφά) 38. (Β Σωφάς, A Swed, Luc. 
Σουφά). 


ZOPHAI (‘sis).\—An ancestor of Samuel, 1 Ch 
676 (1) (Σουφ(ε)) = ZUPH of ν. 395 (9) and 18 1}. 


ZOPHAR (75\x, Swddp).—The third in order of 
Job’s three friends, described in the LAX as ‘ king 
of the Minzeans’ (Job 2"). Probably the chief of 
a tribe on the borders of Idumea. 


ZOPHIM.—The ‘ field of Zophim’ (oss my, LAX 
els ἀγροῦ σκοπιάν) was one of the spots to which 
Balak took Balaam to view Israel, Nu 9315 (JE). 
It is questionable whether we have here a proper 
name; the Heb. expression means literally ‘ field 
of viewers or lookers out’ (note the addition ‘to 
the top of Pisgah’), Such ‘places of watching’ 
(n>x0) were naturally situated frequently on the 
tops of hills (see Mizpan, vol. iii. p. 400°). On 
the impossible combination Kamathaim-zophim of 
18 11 see art. RAMAH, p. 1985. 


ZORAH (ayy; BA Zapad, with the following 
exceptions: B in Jos 15* om., 1941 Σαράθ, Jg 13° 
Σαράλ: A in Jg 185 Σαρά, 183 ᾿Αραά ; in Neh 1]” 
By* A om., &*% Zapad, Luc. Zapé).—A town 
allotted to Judah, according to Jos 1533; but else- 
where spoken of as Danite, Jos 19, Jg 182. 8.1} 
(Coupled with ESHTAOL); specially noted as the 
honie of SAMSON, Jg 13%%, who was buried 
between Zorah and Eshtaol, 16%. It was fortified 
by Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11°, and is mentioned in Neh 
11° as peopled by Judahites after the Captivity. 
The gentilic name Zorathites (‘nyiy7) occurs in 
1 Ch 2 (οἱ Σαραθαῖοι) 43 (Ὁ ὁ ᾿Αραθεί, A ὁ Σαραθί, 
Luc. Σαλαθιήλ) and prob. 25: (616 read Zorathites 
‘nyiwa for Zorites νη : B ὁ Ἡσαρσεί, A ὁ Ἡσαραεί, 
Luc. 6 Σαραθί. In the latter verse the name 
Manahathites (Manoahites) is ἃ reminiscence of 
Manoah the father of Samson. 

Zorah is the modern Surah on the northern side 
of Wady es-Surar (the Valley of Sorek) opposite 
‘Ain Shems (Beth-shemesh), which lies on the 
southern side. This corresponds with the state- 
ment of Eusebius (OS? 293, 29) that it was 10 
miles from Eleutheropolis on the read to Nico- 
polis. It is mentioned under the name Zardn in 
the Travels of a Mohar (Sayce, HCA 344), and as 
Zarkha in the Tel el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 
No. 173; Petrie, No. 265) as attacked by the 
Khabiri. 

LiffRATURE.—Robinson, BRP? iii. 153; Guérin, Juddée, ii. 
15f.; Baedeker, Pal.3 168; ἃ, A. Smith, AGAHL 218; Buhl, 
GAP 90, 196. J. A. SELBIE. 


ZORITES.—See ZORAH. 


ZOROASTRIANISM.—An account of the ancient 
religion of Iran, the religion of the Parsis at the 
present day, finds its place in a Bible Dictionary, 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


not because of direct references to it in the Bible 
which need elucidation,—for these are exceedingly 
few,—but because of the widely-held opinion that 
some of the most important later developments of 
Judaism were profoundly affected by contact with 
Persian beliefs. The developments in question 
affect Angelology, Demonology, and the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. In the present article only 
that will be described which directly concerns the 
parallel phenomena in the religion of Israel. 

1, The Mazdayasna (‘worship of Mazda’) is 
variously known as Mazdeism, Zoroastrianism, or 
Parsism. Its basis is the worship of a supreme 
deity, Ahura Mazdadh, or Ormazd (‘the Lord 
Wisdom’), beneath whom stand six highly ab- 
stract archangels called Amshaspands (Amesha 
Spenta, ‘immortal holy ones’), and a large num- 
ber of angels (yazata), who are mostly nature- 
powers dethroned from the divine position they 
held in the days when the ancestors of Iranian 
and Indian tribes lived together as one people. 
The sacred book of the religion, the Avesta,* con- 
tains some ancient hymns which appear to come 
from Zarathushtra, called by the Greeks Zwpo- 
dorpyns. He is probably to be regarded as a real 
person, the reformer to whom may plausibly be 
assigned the monotheistic doctrine of the religion, 
and the philosophic system which attempts to solve 
the problem of Evil. This system involves an evil 
spirit, Angra Mainyu, or Ahriman (‘destructive 
spirit’), who with his hosts of demons (daéva) pre- 
sides over all evil things in the world and wages 
war with Ahura and the good creation, till the 
time when evil will be finally destroyed. Among 
the most powerful of the good spirits are the 
‘fravashis of the pious.’ A fravashiis part of a 
man’s identity, dwelling in heaven but powerful 
to aid on earth. -It belongs to good men past, 
present, and to come. It shares the fortunes of 
its earthly counterpart, when a living man; and 
if that man becomes evil, it apparently ceases as a 
Jravasht to be. The good Zoroastrian had a code 
of simple and generally high-toned morality to 
observe, hampered by a complicated and often 
extremely foolish ritual, which is probably to be 
laid to the account of alien priests who fastened 
on the religion during the later Achzmenian 
reigns. After death, the pious receive a blissful 
immortality with Ahura in the ‘ House of Song,’ 
while the daéva-worshippers are condemned to 
torment in the ‘ House of the Lie.’ Ultimately 
the world is to be renewed under Saoshyant (‘one 
who shall save’—a being miraculously descended 
from Zoroaster), after purification by the ‘ ordeal 
of molten metal,’ which will consume all that is 
evil. 

2. Such is, in the barest outline, the faith of 
Zoroastrianism. The only other preliminary left 
for us to determine here is the date at which this 
system had penetrated countries inhabited by 
Jews. It is obvious that if Judaism owed any of 
its eschatolory, or its doctrine of angels and 
demons, to this foreign influence, Zoroastrianism 
must have been firmly established in Babylonia 
or Media before the Book of Daniel was written, 
and presumably generations before. The date of 
the Avesta is a warmly disputed question ; but 
for our present purpose this matters little, for the 
doctrines which find parallels in Judaism are unl- 
versally admitted to be early, on the witness of 
classical writers, from Herodotusdownwards. That 


*Its main divisions are the Yasna (abbreviated Ys), which 
includes the oldest part, the Gathas, or hymns ; the Yashts 
(Yt), hymns in honour of old nature powers; and the Ven- 
didad (Vd), the Leviticus of Parsism. Many of the most 
important of the ‘Rabbinic’ writings of Parsism are translated 
by Dr. E. W. West in the Sacred Books of the East (SBE). In 
this series also is found the best translation of the Avesta itself, 
by Darmesteter and Mills. 
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these doctrines were prevalent ‘in the cities of the 
Medes,’ and other regions inhabited by Israelites 
during and after the Exile, may also be regarded 
as certain. Moreover, it is fair to argue that the 
Jews would be predisposed to look favourably on the 
religion of their liberator Cyrus. (That the early 
Achzmenian kings did hold what may be fairly 
described as Zoroastrian faith, may be assumed as 
probable, though not at all certain.) At present 
we have to show how far the Zoroastrian and the 
later Jewish systems coincide, and examine what 
reason there is for assuming that foreign influ- 
ence affected the development of Judaism. Before 
discussing this question, we may deal with the few 
passages of the Bible and Apocrypha in which direct 
allusion is made to Zoroastrian institutions. 

3. There are two allusions in the Prophets which 
have caused no little difficulty, since both of them 
refer to pre-exilic times. In Jer 398-19 RAB-MAG 
appears to be the Babylonian title of an official 
head of a sacred caste, like the Magian ὀνειροπόλοι 
of Astyages in Hdt. i. 108. By itself this passage 
is not decisive: Tiele ([eligionsgesch. ii. 110 1.) 
would deny the connexion of the Rab-mag with 
Median Magi, and make him no religious officer 
at all.* Tiele has not dealt with the very remark- 
able passage, Ezk 810 which creates a strong 
presumption that there were Magi outside Zoro- 
astrianism, whose influence was felt at Jerusalem 
before the Exile. The prophet sees sundry 
‘abominations’ in the temple, the worst of which 
are sun-worshippers who ‘ put the branch to their 
nose.” This ‘branch,’ despite Gunkel, must be 
the barsom, or ‘bundle of fine tamarisk boughs’ 
(Strabo, xv. 3. 14), which the Parsi priest of to- 
day holds up to his face at worship. Now, if this 
were ‘a distinctively Persian rite’ (Davidson, in 
loc.), it would be ‘hardly probable at so early a 
date in Israel.’ But it is only Magian, and not 
Persian at all. It belongs to the mass of ritual 
which the Magi contrived to graft long after this 
time upon the Mazdayasna, hitherto almost desti- 
tute of ceremonies and priestly rites. If, then, this 
characteristically Magian rite has penetrated as far 
as Jerusalem in the 7th cent. B.c., it is no longer 
‘improbable’ (Tiele) that these famous medicine- 
men should have ‘come from Media to Babylon.’ 
On the contrary, their success at Jerusalem is more 
easily explained if they had already a footing at 
Babylon. 

4, The presence of Parsism in Tobit is so clear 
that we may fairly discuss it at this point. That 
᾿Ασμόδαϊος (B’Acpuddavs) is Aéshma daéva, ‘the demon 
Wrath,’t has been generally accepted, though no 
very successful attempt has been made to account 
for this and other Parsi traits in a Jewish romance, 
A key to the character of the book may perhaps be 
found. in the recognition of a Median folklore story 
which a Jewish author has adapted: see the de- 
tails of this theory worked out in a paper by the 
present writer in Lxpos. Times, March 1900. The 
following will be included among the features of 
the original story. (1) The scene is in Media, a 
meeting-place of Iranian and Semitic, and especi- 
ally in ‘ Zoroastrian Ragha’ (‘Payot τῆς Myélas, 
9°). (2) The demon Aéshma, asis natural in a 
popular story, has enlarged his functions to inelude 
‘Lust, hard by Hate,’ his Avestan attribute. His 
opponent in the Median original would be Sraosha, 
the angel ‘Obedience,’ whom Parsism sets in 


* He compares the Assyr. mag ‘great,’ so that the word would 
mean ‘prince’; ci. "Jy in Jer. Uc. But is this distinctive 
enough, where other classes of officers are mentioned side by 
side with him? 

+ The translation ‘covetous or lustful,’ given ahove under 
AsMoDzU8, is hased only on an assumed etymology, and finds 


no support in Parsi texts, Note that the two words have become | 


one, the Avesta here, as in Ahura Mazddh and Angra Mainyu, 
keeping them separate. 


special antagonism to Angra Mainyu’s arch-fiend 
Aéshma. Behind him doubtless stands the ‘grate- 
ful dead man’ of the folk-tale, found widely in the 
East,* on which Hans Andersen based his Traved- 
ling Companion. Raphael therefore is ultimately 
substituted for the dead man of To 97, (3) The 
extraordinary emphasis laid on the duty of burying 
the dead strongly recalls the Vendidad, and it 
seems clear that the Jewish adapter has simply 
substituted burial for the Parsi ‘ Tower of Silence,’ 
on which the vultures strip the bones. Great merit 
is accumulated when the faithful Parsi, with a 
companion,—it is mortal sin to do it alone,—removes 
a corpse thither from polluting the sacred earth. 
In the original, therefore, the prototypes of Tobit 
and Tobias must have done this pious work to- 
gether. Moreover, a dog was necessary, that his 
glance might exorcise the corruption fiend.t Hence 
the entirely otiose and un-Jewish dog which survives 
in To 67(8) and 5* 114 (B). In addition to this, 
there is a clear reference in 437 (B) to the draona, the 
‘corpse-cake.’{ (4) There seem very clear allu- 
sions (see 6”, and note the attempt at explanation 
in &: also cf. 3 and 3!”) to the idea of the merit 
of marriage with near kin. Now this, in the form 
of first-cousin-marriage, has always been prominent 
in Parsism.§ The Magi went further, and made 
themselves notorious in antiquity by their vehe- 
ment preaching of incestuous unions, to which 
they attributed extraordinary virtue. In the 
Median Tobit no doubt Raguel and the hero were 


brothers, so that 72 (δ) may be taken literally. 
(5) The charm by which Tobit’s blindness is healed 
is very much like one found in the Shih Nameh of 
Firdausi; see the story in Atkinson’s epitome 
(Chandos Classics), p. 106. The parallel suggests 
that in the Median story the blindness may have 
been caused by deinons’ enchantment; the fish in 
67 looks also like a demon. (6) In 838 (δ, the original 
text clearly) the demon flies ἄνω εἰς τὰ μέρη Αἰγύ- 
arov, That the original Aramaic|| n73» was a 
blunder for "ὙΠ was suggested by Kohut, and 
in spite of Néldeke’s objection seems highly prob- 
able. Mazindaran was especially the land of 
sorcery; and on Mt. Dimfvand therein (cf. ἄνω 
in 8%) the hero Thraétaona ‘bound’ (cvverdédicer 
αὐτὸν καὶ ἐπέδησεν, 10.) the old serpent Azhi Dahdka. 
(7) The seven angels of 12 may in the original 
have been the Amshaspands, who are often made 
seven by the addition either of Ahura Mazda or of 
Sraosha. If this is so—and it is not really neces- 
sary—we have the only distinctively Zoroustrian 
feature in Tobit; the rest are probably Magian, 
and may well antedate the Zoroastrian reform. 
But, of course, we have no means of dating the 
original story. It is noteworthy that there is 
practically no eschatology in the book; if its 
original was untouched by Zoroastrianism proper, 
this would be natural. It follows that we cannot 
rely much on Tobit as a channel for Parsi influences 
on Judaism. The utmost, therefore, that the book 
teaches us is that Israelites dwelling in Media were 
not strongly prejudiced against their neighbours 
(cf. 14*), nor perhaps impervious to their religion. 
5. To the category of direct references belongs, 
according to general belief, the story of the MacI 


* See a close parallel in F. ἘΠ, Groome’s Gypsy Fotlk-Tales, 


No.1. In his note he gives a list of parallels elsewhere. Add 
Hinton Knowles, F'olk-Tales of Kashmir, Ὁ. 40. A folk-tale 


closely connected with Z'ohtt may he seen in The Story of 
Ahikar (ed, Harris, Lewis, and Conybeare), 

t See Geiger, Civilisation of Ε΄. Iranians, i. 85 ft. 

1 West, SBE v. 283f. Also cf. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 
li. 288-312. 

§ Technically known hy the Pahlavi term Ahvétuk-das. 

| Assuming the truth of Rendel Harris’s thesis, Amer. Journ. 
of Theol. 1899, p. 541 ff., esp. p. 554. 

“| Geiger’s Jud. Zeitsch. x. To this paper, vitiated by an im- 

ssible theory of anti-Parsic polemic and a very late date for 

obit, are due several points in (3)-+(6) here. 
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in Mt2. The assumption that the name is strictly 
used is as old as the early Syriac commentators on 
Matt.,* but it is curious that there is so little cor- 
roborative evidence. Discussion here is hampered 
by the necessity of assuming the investigation of 
Magianism in general. - The difficulty lies in the 
very limited attestation which the most authentic 
sources of orthodox Parsism give to the connexion 
of the stars with fravashis. We have a very strik- 
ing identification of stars with representative spirits 
of a community in Rev 1%. Meanwhile, we may 
note that although the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
scriptures but faintly encourage this association, 
there is a remarkably strong consensus of tradition 
connecting the Magi with star-lore. It is a side of 
their activity which would naturally bestrengthened 
by connexion with Babylon (see § 3, above). The 
extent to which these Magi were orthodox Zoro- 
astrians must remain doubtful. It seems fair to 
assume that the star did for them represent the 
fravashi of a great one just born. If we insist 
on Avestan doctrine, that star must have been a 
brilliant new star, and not a planet, for these were 
cousidered malign; there seem, however, to be 
traces of an opposite view, so that this need not be 
decisive against Kepler’s theory. The question 
remains why they expected a king, and a king of 
the Jews; a prophet or ‘saviour’ (saoshyant) 
would seem a more natural idea. It is possible 
that we may fall back on the oneiromancy tradi- 
tionally associated with the Magit (ef. Mt 2"), and 
suppose that they interpreted the meaning of this 
new star by the help of an unrecorded dream. It 
must be noted, however, that both dreams and 
star-lore are extra-Avestan, though not inconsist- 
ent developments of the system as we know it. 
It is only provisionally that we may cherish the 
belief that the earliest Gentile homage to the 
Lord Christ was paid by priests of the lofty re- 
ligion which in earlier times was poner privileged 
to stimulate within Judaism the growth of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. 

6. Such are the biblical passages in which direct 
allusion to Parsism may be traced or reasonably 
suspected ; sundry more doubtful examples may 
be left to the end of this article. We pass on toa 
much more important question. It being granted 
that during and after the Exile great numbers of 
Jews were living in Mazdayasnian countries, have 
we reason to believe that the development of 
certain doctrines among these Jews was stimulated 
by what they knew of corresponding doctrines in 
Parsism, and that in this way the history of 
doctrine in Judaism was vitally affected? The 
essential parts of our problem may be stated in 
terms of Ac 23°, where (if we may inelude demons 
under ‘ spirits’) the Sadducees represent the older 
Judaism, the Pharisees the newer, which arose 
after the Jews came in contact with Parsism. 
Post hoc, obviously: is it also propter hoc? A 
detailed examination of Parsism will show the 
marked likeness between the two religions in 
respect of eschatology and spirit-lore. Is this 
coincidence, or has one religion affected the other? 
If the latter, which is the debtor, or is the obliga- 
tion mutual? Finally, if foreign iniluence on 
Judaism is to be postulated, have the claims of 
Babylon or Hellas a prior right to be heard? The 
last question is rather beyond our present range ; 
but we may at least plead that Parsism is in- 
comparably nearer to the faith of Israel than 
any other religion can pretend to be, and that 
its influence is antecedently more likely to have 
been felt. The case for the independent develop- 
ment of Judaism may be seen in the articles on 

* See Gottheil, ‘References to Zoroaster’ in the Drisler 


Classical Studies, pp. 24-51. 
7 6.9. in Hat. i. 107, 
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EscHATOLOGY, ANGEL, and DEMON. But weighty 
authorities bespeak at least respectful hearing for 
the theory that the development of Jewish doctrine 
was stimulated by the knowledge of a creed which 
contained full-grown dogma that within Judaism 
was only in germ.* It is natural to assume that 
gratitude to the Persians as their deliverers, to 
whom the Jews owed the protection which made 
the birth of the Jewish Church possible, may have 
predisposed them in favour of religious ideas 
wherein thinkers could recognize what was latent 
in their own faith. 

7. In Eschatology one ground of hesitation to 
accept a measure of Parsi influence has been the 
doubt whether the Resurrection is a truly ancient 
doctrine in Parsism.} The doubt is entirely ground- 
less : the mere fact that Darmesteter hiniself, the 
great champion of a late date for the Avesta, 
acknowledges the Resurrection as a doctrine of 
Achemenian antiquity, might silence questioning. 
The important differences between Parsi eschat- 
ology and the various systems which struggled 
for recognition among the Jews during the last 
centuries B.C. are drawn out by Charles, Eschat. 
Ρ. 185 f. These divergences are fatal to any 
theory of borrowing, but they do not affect the 
assertion that the Jewish belief ‘can hardly have 
developed without Persian stimulus’ (Cheyne). 
It is generally conceded that OT passages speak- 
ing of an individual resurrection do not appear 
until a period when Persian stimulus is historically 

ossible, when the knowledge that the Persians 
1eld this belief could encourage thoughtful Jews 
to develop their own doctrine in a thoroughly 
Jewish form. In this case the foreign influence 
would show itself by the absorption of details, 
minor doctrines or illustrations of doctrine. Now 
these are forthcoming, if not beyond dispute in 
individual cases, yet to an extent making coin- 
cidence improbable. Among these are the follow- 
ing.t Is 24% is allowed by Charles, a hostile 
witness (schat. pp. 116 n., 159), to show probable 
traces of Parsism : the imprisonment of evil powers 
before their final punishment may be compared 
with Bund. 3° (SBE v. 19), which seems to repre- 
sent an Avestan picture of war in heaven, 
followed by the binding of the fiend, as in the 
Apocalypse. In Is 65" 66% a new heaven and 
earth, following the final judgment and destruc- 
tion of evil, is parallel with the frashd-kereti, 
‘renewing,’ which in Parsism follows the ‘ ordeal 
of molten metal’ (§1). This last, the ayd-kishusta, 
somewhat resembles the figure of Mal 3741. The 
four periods in Daniel have a very close parallel 
in the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (SBE v. 193): but 
in this very late work it seems more reasonable 
to assume indebtedness to the Bible, as on Ρ' 
197 there is an apparent imitation of Lk 16%, 
and on p. 203 of Mic 7%§ A characteristic of 
Parsism from the first is, however, recogniz- 
able in the new manner of looking upon general 
human history, and in the reckoning of millennia, 
which became prominent in apocalyptic. Parsi 
phraseology has been found (Cheyne, OP 440) in 
Is 26", where the ‘ dew of lights’ is compared with 
‘the illimitable, self-created lights’ of ‘the Best 

* See Kuenen, Rel. of Isr. iii. 82 ἢ, : Gratz, Hist. of Jews, 
i. 441 ff.; Ewald, Of and NT Theol. pp. 72-78; Noldeke in 
Geiger’s Zeitschr. x. 233 ff.; Renan, Hist. Isr. iv. 156; King, 
The Gnostics2, Ὁ. 120; Bousset, TREZ xxiv. 613; and esp. 
Cheyne, JRL 257 ff., Nineteenth Cent. for Dec. 1891, etc. 

+t So, among others, Schultz, OT Theol. i. 830; Schwally, 
Leben n. d. Tode, §38. The latter observes that only two 


Avestan passages are quoted for the doctrine. He ignores the 
witness of Theopompus. Jackson (J AOS xv., lix.) adds Vs 307, 


| a Gathic text. 


ἐ The word paradise is not included among these, because 
it has developed its theological meaning entirely on Jewish 
soil. The Avestan pairidaeza, equated by Spiegel, is a ez. 


| Aey., equivalent in meaning to its congener περίτειχος. 


ὃ P. 211 (8 54) has a less decided resemblance to Rev 1212, 
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World of the blest, shining, all illuminated’ (Vd 
1936): but this does not illustrate the dew, for 
which Schwally rightly denies comparison with the 
Huaoma.* A more hopeful parallel may be seen 
when we note the Parsi view of the Dawn asa daily 
parable of the Resurrection—an idea witnessed 
in Vedic India by the phrase making the dawn the 
‘banner of immortality’ (Agveda, iii. 61. 3): for 
Parsism see Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 
239. There seems no adequate reason to deny the 
possibility of this conception in Psalms of the 
Persian period ; and in Ps 49% 17” its presence is 
highly probable. The LXX, as Cheyne observes, 
shows the doctrine of the Resurrection unmistak- 
ably, as in [5 26”, Job 1955, Ps 15 65(title). Passing 
on to the Apocrypha, Hnoch shows some decidedly 
Parsi traits: note the transformed heaven and earth 
(454 5), and the mountain of God’s throne set in 
the south (18), compared with Secrets of Enoeh 10, 
where a hell is placed in the north,—this connota- 
tion of north and south is exceedingly common in 
Parsi books. The Slavonic Lnoch is notable as 
an early witness for the idea of seven heavens 
(see HEAVEN), which appears in late Parsi books,t 
but not in the Avesta, where there are four. In 
the Apocalypse, which seems to have assimilated 
not a little Parsism, presumably through earlier 
Jewish apocalyptic, we have the millennium, the 
binding and subsequent destruction of the ‘old 
serpent’ (see 8 4 (6)), the assault of Satan on 
heaven and his casting down to earth (cf. SBE 
v. 19), the blasting of a third part of the sky 
(26. 164 and 17), all of which can be more or less 
illustrated from Parsi sources : closer still are the 
parallels which may be seen in some late Parsi 
writings described by West, 26. lviiif. It is not 
till the Talmudic period that we get direct imita- 
tions without that thorough assimilation which 
makes all the comparisons hitherto noted indi- 
vidually disputable: for ‘Talmudic-Parsic eschat- 
ology see Kohut in ZDMG xxi. 552-591. One 
interesting example may be quoted, as it has been 
used to illustrate Jn 11,—the adoption by the 
Rabbis of the Avestan doctrine that the departing 
soul hovers three days near the corpse and takes 
its flight on the fourth.t 

8. In Angelology the influence of Parsism was also 
confined to subsidiary points, but is more marked. 
A tradition is preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Rosh-hashana, p. 56) that ‘the names of the 
angels came up with them from Babylon,’ which 
may be taken as meaning ‘from the Exile’ in 
general. This coincides with the fact that the 
practice of naming angels, and placing them in an 
ordered hierarchy, does not appear before the 
Return. Except, perhaps, in the case of a few 
Talmudic angels,§ no parallels are to be expected 
between Hebraic names and Persian originals. 
As before, we are at most to postulate Persian 
stimulus behind the remarkable contrast between 
the impersonal angels of early Jahvism and the 
individualized and ordered celestial beings of 
Daniel, Zechariah, and the NT—still more of the 
Apocrypha.|| The ‘seven spirits’ of Rev 14 8? En 
9091}. 7 (Ὁ cf. Zee 3° 42 and the ‘ watchers’ of Dn 417) 
may be linked with the Amshaspands by their 
appearing first in Tobit (12%): the sacred number 
would recommend the idea, and the Jews probably 
met with it in a form they would approve, with 

* The Indian Semma—the juice of a sacred plant, endowed in 
Veda and Avesta with miraculous qualities. 

+ Kohut, V.¥. Independent, Jan. 11, 1894. For other Parsic 
traits in this Enoch see Charles’s ed. p. 74. 

t The doctrine was probably taken from Parsism, but it is 


found elsewhere: Dr. J, G. Frazer quotes it from modern Greece 
and from Calabria. 

§ Kohut (Angelol. pp. 43-45) has one or two plausible equations. 

| For Philo, see Siegfried, Philo, p. 141. 

Ἵ Charles notes here that the ‘geven first white ones’ come 
from the Amshaspands. 


Sraosha (Raphael’s prototype in Tobit) making up 
the seven, instead of the Deity himself (see § 4 (7)). 
There is exceedingly good reason for regarding 
as Parsic the national angels (‘princes’) of Dn 
1013. 29 121, the decisive argument being that Israel 
has an angel other than J” (contrast Sir 1717). 
This makes a strong case for recognizing here the 
Jravashi—a doctrine the more likely to be assinii- 
lated in that it had a (less developed) analogue 
in Babylonian religion. In the Apocalypse the con- 
ception comes out in the ‘angels’ of the churches, 
The fravashi of a nation or community is a 
conception found in three Avestan passages: see 
Mills’ version of Ys 1718 (SB# xxxi. 259). The two 
NT allusions (Mt 18", Ae 125) confirm the doctrine 
of fravashis for individuals; but that the doctrine, 
whatever its origin, is completely assimilated may 
be seen from the apparent fact that the nation has 
its fravasha long before the individual. The latter 
may indeed have been developed out of the former, 
just as in the doctrine of the Resurrection. In 
Parsism, of course, the individual came first. The 
yazatas are fairly paralleled by genii in Enoch 617° 
69%, and in the Apocalypse by angels who watch 
over waters (16°, cf. An&hita), fire (1418, Parsi 
Atare), sun (19!’, Hvare), wind (7!, Vata). In all 
these parallels, however, we find the Parsi sug- 
gestion, if such there be, thoroughly assimilated. 
The fravashi is no longer a being necessarily good, 
but becomes a complete spiritual counterpart of 
the nation (Daniel) or the church (Apocalypse), 
and capable therefore of declension and punish- 
ment.* Similarly, the ‘angels’ of the httle ones 
are nearest the throne (Mt 1819), because represent- 
ing those who have not learned to sin. The study 
of St. Paul’s attitude to these doctrines is in- 
structive in more ways than one.t He accepts 
an elaborate ranking of spirits. The air, as in 
Parsism, is made the arena of strife between good 
and evil angels: + the spirit world is a reflex of the 
earthly in the inextricable mixture of contending 
powers. But he accepts these beliefs only as 
enhancing the supremacy of Christ: cf. He 1* 2°, 
Rev 22°. Like Zoroaster, centuries earlier, he 
found his contemporaries in danger of a virtual 
polytheism (ef. Col 28), and set them free by mag- 
nifying the one Divine Being whose transcend- 
ence made worship of mere angels impossible. 
In doing this, Zoroaster simply tried to ignore the 
deities of the faith he reformed, with the result 
that after his death they came back like a flood, 
losing little in position by their formal subordina- 
tion, as angels, to Ahura Mazda. St. Paul was 
able to accept fearlessly the angelology he found, 
while greatly lessening its importance, and achiev- 
ing a permanent success in raising Christ to an un- 
approachable height above the spirit world. 

9. Much of what has been said can be repeated for 
Demonology. It would be absurd to think of Satan 
and his angels as borrowed from Angra Mainyn 
and the deévas. The Semites had demons enough 
of their own, and the Satan doctrine in Parsism 
and in Judaism developed in very different ways. 
We may still believe that the ranking of demons 
and the elevation of one spirit to their head may 
have been stimulated by Parsism. There are 
native forces which largely account for the differ- 
ence between earlier and later Jahvism in this 
respect ; but when we find the Jews, after historical 
contact with Persians, advancing to a position 


* Of. Weber, Jtid. Theol.2 p. 170f.; also Séderblom in Rev. 
Hist. Rel. xi, 200 ἢ. : on the whole subject see the writer's 
paper, ‘It is his Angel,’ in J7'S, 1902. 

{ See Beyschlag, V7’ Theol. ti. 100 ff. Mazdeism had probably 
mixed with indigenous cults in Cilicia (see Rev. Hist. Rel. xxxvi. 
261), so that St. Paul may have been acquainted with it in youth. 

t Against this view of Eph 2? see Findlay (in Eapos. Bible), 
p- 103. He observes that the Rabbis regarded the atmosphere 
as Satan’s abode—‘a notion foreign to Scripture.’ They, at 
any rate, may well have got the notion from Parsism. 
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more and more like theirs, it is hard to suppose 
the movement entirely independent. Stave well 
shows that the teaching of the Prophets, especially 
Deutero-Isaiah, tended to an absolute denial of 
existence to heathen deities; yet as early as 2 Ch 
283 the gods of Damascus are real, and before 
long they and other foreign gods are firmly estab- 
lished as demons. The striking contrast between 
this development and that towards which the 
Prophets led is explained satisfactorily by the 
daévas of Parsism, who were to some extent then- 
selves the deities of hostile tribes. The earlier 
history of Jewish and Parsi demonology may differ 
widely; but the doctrine of the NT might be 
broadly enunciated in terms which would accurately 
describe Zoroaster’s own teaching, while that of 
the Talmud has much in common with accretions 
found in the Vendidad and the Pahlavi patristics. 
In both NT and Gathas, Evil is a lying and 
niurderous spirit, which in the beginning chose 
evil thoughts, words, and deeds, and which has 
ever since the Fall* tempted mankind, with the 
aid of fiends who afflict the bodies and souls of 
men. In both, men are called to join in the strife 
which shall end with the destruction of Evil in 
hell. Could we believe thata pure Gathic religion 
was ever preached within the Jews’ hearing, the 
historical connexion of the two systems would be 
almost indisputable. But the very corruptions of 
later Parsism must have helped to recommend it 
to the popular Jewish mind, which was array in 
bondage to the fear of evil spirits and the foolish 
ritual that pretended to control them. It is note- 
worthy that Judaism deliberately forsook sug- 
gestions from its earlier writings—the Serpent of 
Gn 3and Azazel in Lv 16—when it formed a new 
demonology with ‘the Satan’ as prince of evil. 
We naturally seek a foreign body whose attraction 
has drawn it from its proper course. Without 
pursuing this subject in detail, we may note in 
conclusion that in the Apocalypse, where parallels 
with Parsism (however explained) are especially 
numerous, there is a deep-seated connexion of 
thought in the characteristic balancing of the 
heavenly and the infernal—e.g. the devil, the 
beast, and the false prophet as the ‘ anti-trinity of 
hell’ ἀκα ΜΙ Πίσας, Baird. Lecture, p.110ff.). Itseems 
reasonable to suppose that the author would readily 
make use of imagery from a system so subtly re- 
sembling hisown. There is significance then in the 
identification of the Serpent of Gn 3 with Satan 
(12°), whose binding and subsequent destruction is 
narrated in striking accordance with the Parsi 
story of Azhi Dahaka (above, § 4 (6)). We may 
perhaps fairly add that Azhi Daliika is especially 
connected with Babylon,t a coincidence which 
might be claimed as no mere accident—the less so 
as in the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (SBE v. 234) we 
find the serpent Azhi, in his brief release before his 
final destruction, swallowing ‘one-third of man- 
kind, cattle, sheep, and other creatures of Auhar- 
mazd.’ The obvious parallels in the Apocalypse 
are only discounted by the impossibility of prov- 
ing that the Pahlavi translator is here faithful to 
his original Avestan text, now lost. (Seeabove, 8 7). 

10. The question of Parsi influences upon the 
ESsSENES is raised by Lightfoot’s dissertation (in 
Comm. on Col. pp. 387-389). He accepts (like 
Hilgenfeld) links with Parsism in (1) dualism, (2) 
sun-worship, (3) angelolatry, (4) magic, (5) striving 
after purity. Other points might be plausibly 
added, such as their white garments, the value set 
on truth, their devotion toagriculture, etc. (Their 
unbloody offerings must not be counted here, for 
Mazdeism has always had a sacrifice of flesh, as 
well as the libation and the Haoma offering). It 


* If we may read Yima’s fall in Ys 328: Tiele denies, 
ἡ See 7 ὁ 529; and Darmesteter’s note (Le ZA Ii. 375). 


must be allowed that there is little really distine- 
tive here, except the sun-worship—the one point 
in which Cheyne (who in other respects endorses 
Lightfoot’s view) thinks Josephus inaccurate.* 
Moreover, there was Magian sun-worship which 
was not Zoroastrian, as in Ezk 8186. (see § 3, above). 
Essene dualism seems to owe nothing to that of the 
Vendidad, which has no philosophical theory of 
the inherent evil of matter and no trace of 
asceticism. The most conspicuous features in the 
picture Josephus draws are alien from the spirit 
of Parsism. In their psychology and eschatology 
one or two surface parallels are neutralized by 
deep-seated divergences. Thus in Mazdeism the 
pre-existent souls (fravashis) came to earth volun- 
tarily, to join in the warfare against evil, not 
ἴυγγί τινι φυσικῇ κατασπώμεναι, And in denying the 
Resurrection in favour of the immortality of the 
soul, the Essenes betray affinity with Hellenistic 
Judaism (especially the Book of Wisdom): note 
that Gratz and Montet trace the latter doctrine 
to Neoplatonism, recognizing Parsi influence only 
in the former. Unless Josephus (Wars, 11. viil, 
11) is entirely drawing on imagination, we must 
admit, with Sdderblom, that Greek influence is. 
demonstrable in their paradise beyond the sea, 
while the solitary Parsi feature, the hell ζοφώδης καὶ 
χειμέριος, is not sufficient to support an argument. 

11. Sundry miscellaneous comparisons may be 
mentioned, and among them those given by Darmes- 
teter in his attempt to prove that Parsism borrowed 
from Judaism. (1) Philo’s Adéyos (mostly Neopla- 
tonic) originates Vohu Manah (‘the Good Mind’). 
(2) The enactments of Pentateuchal and Avestan 
law are regularly introduced with the formula, 
‘(God) saith to (the lawgiver).’ (3) Ahura creates 
the world in six periods—heaven, water, earth, 
plants, animals; man.t (4) Mankind in the Avesta 
descends from one couple, and the name Mashya 
signifies ‘man,’ t like o1x. (δ) Sin begins with the 
first man. (6) Ahura bids king Yima collect in a 
subterranean palace the finest types of the human 
race, animals, and vegetables. When three de- 
structive winters have depopulated the earth, this. 
‘Var’ shall open and re-people it with a higher 
race.§ (7) Yima’s successor has tliree sons, between. 
whom the world is parted as among the sons of 
Noah. (8) Zarathushtra holds converse with Ahura 
on a mountain before promulgating the Law. (9) 
Zarathushtra had three precursors in his religion, 
as Moses had the three patriarchs. (10) The Avesta, 
like the OT, is divided into Law, Prophecy, and 
Miscellaneous Literature. Darmesteter tries to: 
show that these parallels must be interpreted by 
Parsi borrowing. As he has convinced no one, the 
point need not be argued. It is enough to say 
that (1) the really Avestan elements in these com- 
parisons are demonstrably far too old to have been 
borrowed ; (2) some features may come from Baby- 
lonian or even Accadian antiquity, influencing 
Hebrew and Parsi alike; (3) most of the parallels 
are obviously fortuitous, proving nothing even 
when presented apart from a setting which greatly 
modifies the reseniblance. That some of the later 
parts of the Avesta (and, a fortiori, Pahlavi writ- 
ings) may have been influenced by Judaism is 
likely enough. Thus Horn] thinks that the Fall 
is late in Parsism and due to the Hebrew, also. 
that the virgin-birth of Saoshyant‘] owes some- 
thing to Is 74. Sundry biblical and Talmudic 

* Expos. Times, ii. 206. t Cf. Cheyne, OP 283. 

{ Strictly mortaizs. 

δ See Geldner’s tr. of Vd 221. in Usener, Sintjlutsagen, p. 
208 ff.; Cheyne (Encyc. Bibl. s.v. ‘Deluge’) remarks that it 
seems influenced by the Hebrew. 

| ‘Med. ἃ. Pers.’ p. 330 (in Hellwald, Kulturgesch. pt. 5). 

§ This is a good example of a parallel made plausible by 
selective description: the Parsi story is a most extravagant 
marvel, to be classed with the miraculous births described in 
Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, i. 188 fi. 
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parallels may be seen in Kohut, JQA ii. 223 ff. and 
111. 2311f% The period of the Babylonian Talmud 
seems to have brought a closer contact with 
Parsism. But these later contacts le outside our 
range, as also does the Parsi heresy of Mani—if 
such it really be.” 

12. The Book of Zsther might reasonably be 
expected to show traces of Persian religion. But 
though strong Persian influence is betrayed by 
the loan-words (see Scheftelowitz, Arischesim AT), 
we cannot with certainty fix on anything of value 
for the questions we are discussing here. The 
Persian origin of the Feast of PURIM, which has 
received new importance from the theory of J. ἃ. 
Frazer (Golden Bough?, iii. 150-198), is examined 
elsewhere. An attempt has lately been made by 
H. Winckler + to find the names of the Amshas- 
pands Vohumanah and Ameretat in those of 
Haman and Hammedatha. It appears probable 
that these two archangels’ names underlie the 
Ὦμανοῦ καὶ ’Avaddrov (2’Auapddrov), Περσικῶν δαι- 
μόνων of Strabo (p. 512): it is clear that the names 
only have been borrowed in this Pontic appropria- 
tion, so that we need not consider the character of 
the Avestan originals. If the book really starts 
from an old story celebrating the victory of native 
Babylonian gods, Marduk and Ishtar, over the 
foreign divinities answering to ‘ Vashti’ and 
‘Haman,’ we should have to treat it as a com- 
position essentially parallel with 1 οὐὲέ, as ex- 
plained in § 4, above, that is, as a tale whose 
original significance was unknown to or ignored 
by a Jewish adapter writing with purposes of his 
own. In that case Jensen’s identilication of 
Haman and Vashti as Elamite deities is clearly 
preferable to Winckler’s, which demands that 
Persian deities slhiould suffer humiliation. But the 
whole theory will have to reckon with the ex- 
planation of all these names from Persian alone, 
as set forth in the new work of Scheftelowitz 
named above. 

13. Two further comparisons may be added from 
the various suggestions of Prof. Cheyne. Tlie 
later Jewish practice of prayer at dawn was, lie 
thinks, prompted by Parsi usage—a point which 
would be band to prove. He draws an interesting 
parallel between the ‘Wisdom’ of OT sapiential 
books and the dsna khratu, ‘ heavenly sialic (ἢ), 
of the Avesta. But even if this translation were 
sate, the conception is almost isolated in the 
Avesta, and it would be better to compare the 
Amshaspand Voliumanah, a personification strik- 
ingly resembling the Wisdom with whom J” created 
the world. His rising up to welcome the soul of 
the good man as it enters Gard demdna is in agree- 
ment with Wisdom’s φιλανθρωπία. The sex of the 
impersonation answers to another Amshaspand, 
Armaiti, the ‘daughter of Ahura.’ It is obviously 
impossible to assert, or to deny, that the one con- 
ception springs out of the other, or owes some- 
thing to it, so long as the dates of the several 
literatures permit association. 

14, ‘To the foregoing, more or less plausible, 
contacts may be added one which has been rather 
too ingeniously pleaded by a scholar of great learn- 
ing, but without meeting with much acceptance. 
In ZDMG xxx. 716 ff Rabbi A. Kohut tried to 
prove an ‘anti-Parsic bias’ in Deutero-Isaiah. It 
will be enough in general to refer to the criticism 
by de Harlez in Lev. εἶ. questions historiques, April 
1877. One passage, however, cannot be so sum- 
marily set aside. In Is 457 commentators since 
Saadya have seen a polemic against Persian dual- 


* So Darmesteter and Jackson: Séderblom denies (fev. Hist. 
Rel. x\, 427 f%.). See Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, iii. 330. 
tIn his Altoriental. Forsch., 3rd series, 1. i. (1901). On 
Omanos see Jensen, Hittiter u. Armenier, Ὁ. 181; on Ham- 
medatha, ib. p. 204n. 
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ism, a view from which the most recent writers 
have begun to recoil. If we are to recognize an 
allusion to some foreign dualistic ideas, it is more 
probably Magian doctrine than anything we could 
suppose held by Cyrus. It happens that in the 
Gathas (Ys 445) we find Ahura addressed as ‘ the 
artificer of light and darkness, sleep and waking, 
dawn, noon, and night.” A yet more important 
parallel is the imprecation in Darius’ great in- 
scription (Beh. 4°), ‘may Auramazda slay thee 
. » e and whatever thou shalt do, may Auramazda 
destroy that for thee.’ It is clear therefore that 
even in the reign of Darius, Persian religion could 
have used the language of Is 45’, merely substitut- 
ing Auramazda’s name for that of J”. The idea, 
therefore, of a veiled polemic against Cyrus’ re- 
ligion must be abandoned. 

15, The student will have realized from the 
foregoing paragraphs that it is no easy task to sum 
up in the case before us, and that a verdict of ‘not 
proven’ is about as much as we can expect in the 
present state of our knowledge. The difficulty is 
one which confronts us everywhere in the study of 
ancient religions in Western Asia, in which certain 
ideas seem to float about with a freedom that 
vetoes almost any attempt to fix their parentage. 
The general independence of Israel’s religious de- 
velopment has certainly come out more clearly 
from the investigation. Of the Hebraists hardly 
any will allow more than a trifling weight to 
Persian influence, and even Prof. Cheyne speaks 
in his latest utterances with: more hesitation than 
he did.* On the Iranian side an able and ex- 
haustive examination has been made in the new 
work on eschatology by Séderblom (named be- 
low), whose results are almost entirely unfavour- 
able to the doctrine of Persian elements in 
Judaism. He notes how unlike anything in 
Judaism is the Avestan hell, a place of cold and 
stench and poison, not of fire— which was, of 
course, too sacred an element to be applied thus: 
on the other hand, the underground Hades, divided 
into two parts, for pious souls and sinners, is 
essentially Greek. He would allow no genuine 
contacts of Judaism and Parsism until a late 
epoch. Thus he compares with 1 Th 415 the passage 
in Yé 19, where through the work of Saoshyant 
the world is renewed, the dead arise, and the 
living are endowed with immortality (p. 224). 
If this is supposed to be more than an accidental 
parallel, we may place it with the Pauline passages 
in §8,above, Sdéderblom remarks on the uniqueness 
of the conception in 2 P 3°#-, of the earth brought 
out of water and reserved for fire: this aspect of 
the future is essentially an Indo-Germanic idea, 
being found in India, Iran, Greece, Gaul, and 
Iceland (p. 204). In sharp contrast to this 
adaptation of a nature myth he sets the purely 
poetical and spiritual conception of Deutero- 
Isaiah as to the ‘new heaven and new earth’ (p. 
285). Looking back upon the narrow range of the 
parallels noted in § 7, we shall probably do well to 
allow Persian influence in Eschatology only some 
weight in stimulating what was none the less a 
native growth in Judaism. It may, however, have 
prompted the sudden change from a Jesurrection 
of the Just (with some conspicuous sinners) to a 
Universal Resurrection: so Bousset, with a _ half 
consent from Séderblom (p. 317). The presence of 
Persian ideas in the Apocalypse can hardly be 
denied ; and they can be reasonably explained 
from the adoption of Zoroastrian imagery in earlier 
apocalyptic.t In Angelology and Demonology we 

* Cf. his language in Kohut Studies (1896), and various notes 
in the Enc. Bibl. 

+ Itis curious that Mazdeism so entirely failed to penetrate 
Western Asia Minor(Cumont, Myst. de Mithra, 273). Otherwise 


we should have naturally thought of Ephesus as a place where 
such ideas would be in the air. 
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seem justified in regarding the foreign influence as 


. present in the elaborate ordering and ranking of 


spirits. In the former we have a very probable 
Zoroastrian feature in the ‘ representative angels’ ; 
while in the latter we may assign to the same 
cause the breaches of continuity (1) in the abandon- 
ment of earlier ideas, like Azazel and the Serpent, 
in favour of the Satan ; (2) in the changed view 


of the gods of the nations, who were at first | 


treated as real gods, then became ‘ nothings,’ and 
finally developed intb demons. [ὑ is an interest- 
ing result of these concessions, if allowed, that 
the New Testament is very much more concerned 
with them than the Old. 

_LITERATURE.—The fullest discussion will be found in Stave, 
Uber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum (1898 : see 
summary of it in Crt. Rev. July 1900, p. 323 ff., and an important 
review in Rev. Hist. Rel. xl. 266 f., by Sdderblom) ; Cheyne, OP 
394-452, Hapos. Times, ii. 202, 224, 248 ἢ, ne. Bibl. s.v. ‘Angel,’ 
and in Kohut Studies (1896). The relations between’ Parsism 
and Rabbinic Judaism were examined by Schorr in his Hebrew 
periodical He-Haluz, vii and viii (1865) [not seen], who was 
closely followed by Kohut, Jud. Angelol. u. Ddmonol. (1866). 
The question is well discussed from the Biblical standpoint by 
M. Nicolas, Des Doctrines Religieuses des Juifs (1860). See also 
Kohut in ZDMG xxi. 552ff., xxv. 59ff.; Geiger in his Jtd. 
Zeitschr. iv. 72f., x. 113 ff.; Schwally, Leben nach ἃ. Tode, 
Ῥ. 149ff.; Moulton in Thinker, i. 401 ff., 11. 308, 490 ff., Hapos. 
Times, 1x. 352 ff., Crit. Rev. vi. 8-14, x. 99-106; Sdéderblom, ‘La 
Vie Future d’aprés le Mazdéisme’ (Ann. du Musée Guimet, 
1901), esp. pp. 301-321. Too late for use came E. Boklen’s Die 
Verwandtschaft der juid.-chr. mit der pars. Eschatologie (1902), 
a very full, if somewhat uncritical, collection of parallels. 

J. H. MOULTON. 


ZOROBABEL.—See ZERUBBABEL. 


ZORZELLEUS (B Φαηζξελδαῖος, A Zopférreos, AV 
Berzelus), 1 Es 5°. See BARZILLAI.—A daughter 
of his, named Augia, is mentioned as married to 
Addus, the ancestor of a priestly family, who 
could not trace their genealogy at the return under 
Zerubbabel. ‘The same chance of the initial letter 
occurs in the LXX of Ezr 2° (B Ζαρβελθεί, A Zep- 
βελλαί; but in the same verse B Βερζελλαεί, A -ἢ). 


ZUAR (72s).—Father of Nethanel the head of 
the tribe of Simeon, Nu 18 25 718.53 10! (all 
awydp). 


ZUPH (}s).—4. An ancestor of Elkanah and 
Samuel, 18 11 (Β ἐν Νασείβ [reading Apia for x73], 
A Σούπ, Luc. Σώφ), 1 Ch 685 (59) (Keré; the Aethibh 
has 8 Ziph; BA Novd, Luc. Zov@l), called in 
v.76) Zophai. 2. The land of Zuph (η pix; 
Β ἡ Σείφ, A ἡ γῆ Telp, Luc. ἡ γῆ Ξιφά), 1S 95, 
probably derived its name from having been 
originally settled by the family of Zuph (Driver, 
Text of Sam. 2). The gentilic name Zuphite (*5)s) 
probably underlies the name Ramathaim-zophim 
of 1S I’ (see art. RAMAH, p. 1983). Neither the 
Séba of Robinson (BRP? ii. 18 ff.) nor any other 
known site can be said to contain any certain 
trace of the name Zuph. 


ZUR (ss ‘rock’).—1. A Midianite prince slain 
by the Israelites (Nu 318). His daughter Cozpt 
was killed, along with the Simeonite Zimni, by 


THE END 
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Phinelias (25%). In Jos 137! he is described as one 
of the (allied or vassal) princes of Sibon (jh'p *3"03) ; 
but this note is due to a harmonizing redactor 
(see Dillm. ad loe.). 2, The name of a Gibeonite 
family settled at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 830 (B and Lue. 
Σούρ, A ᾿Ισούρ f{i.e. 4} ‘and Zur’]), 958 (BA Ἰσείρ 
[z.e. x], Lue. Σούρ). 


ZURIEL (byms ‘my rock is El’).—A Merarite 
chief, Nu 3° (Ξουριήλ). On the precarious infer- 
ences which have been drawn by Homme! from 
the composition and meaning of this and the names 
Lurishaddai, Pedahzur, and Elizur, see art. Rock, 
p. 290. 


ZURISHADDALI (vas ‘my rock is Shaddai or 
the Almighty ’).—lather of Sheluiniel the chief of 
the tribe of Simeon, Nu 1° (B Σουρεισαδαί, AF 
Σουρισαδαίὴ 212 BA Σουρισαδαί, F Σονρισαδαεί) 736: 41 

10" (LXX in all three Σουρισαδαί). On the name 
' see reference under ZURIEL. 


ZUZIM (on; LXX ἔθνη icxvpd,—confusing with 
oy or ony; Symm. Ζοιζομμειν ; Pesh. πον (pl.) 
‘the mighty’; Vulg. Zuzim).—In Gn 14° one of 
the prehistoric peoples whom Chedorla‘omer is said 
to have smitten on his expedition against the kings 
of the Pentapolis, described as resident in ‘ Haim’ 
(which see), and mentioned between the ‘ Repha- 
im’ of ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (in Bashan) and the 
‘Emim’ (Dt 2") of the region occupied afterwards 
by Moab. The locality indicated corresponds to 
what was afterwards the territory of the Ammon- 
ites, which is said in Dt 2” to have been occupied 
originally by the ZAMZUMMIM ; and hence it has 
often been supposed that the two names were in 
some way or another different designations of the 
same people,—a scribal error having found its way 
into one of the two passages, or the old prehistoric 
name having become modified in form in the course 
of oral transmission. In Babylonian m and w are 
represented by the same cliaracters; and hence 
Sayce (HCIT160f. ; Hapos. Times, viii. 463) very in- 
geniously explained the difference by the conjecture 
that in Dt 959 the name appears as it was actually 
pronounced,—or at least nearly so (Zuzim for 
2a ZEWim), while in Gn 14° it appears as it was 
written by a scribe who was translating from a 
Bab. document (Zal/ZéMim), and did not know 
what the true pronunciation was. However, 
before this theory can be accepted, better proof is 
needed than has hitherto been produced that Gn 14 
was really translated from a Bab. original; the 
strongly Hebraic style and colouring of the chapter 
do not favour the supposition. Whether the name 
is In any way connected with that of Z7za, a place 
10m. S.E. of Heshbon, and 20m.S8. of Rabbath- 
ammon, @ military station in Ronian_ times, 
mentioned also in the Middle Ages (see Dillm.), 
and still possessing remains of massive forts and 
other indications of its former importance (Tris- 
tram, Jfoab, 182-190), must be left an open 
question. 
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Dictionary of the Bible 


EXTRA VOLUME 
CONTAINING ARTICLES, INDEXES, AND MAPS 


PREFACE 


Tais Extra VoLumE of the DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE contains. thirty-seven Articles, 
six Indexes, and four Maps. <A word will be sufficient on each of these parts of its 
Contents. 3 


I. THe ARTICLES 


Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found necessary to prepare an Extra Volume.  Dis- 
coveries have been made which have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It is enough to name the three articles 
which stand first in the alphabetical list given below—-AGRAPHA, APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, 
and CopE of HammurABI A Dictionary of the Bible cannot ignore such discoveries. 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible; nor do they deal directly 
with its Language or its Literature; so that they are not likely to be looked for in 
the alphabetical order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be to 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles will be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the article on the Sermon on the 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their place in the alpha- 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominence to their special 
character and importance. 


Il. THe INDEXES 


The Indexes have been prepared with great care. They are full, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully selected and described. 
The inpzx or TEXTs contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there is 


any note of consequence in the Dictionary ; and, again, the most important notes are 
ν 
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distinguished by their authors’ names. Further, it sometimes happens that a text 
is quoted in support or illustration of some argument: when such a quotation throws 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The INDEX OF SUBJECTS contains the titles of all the articles in the Dictionary, 
including the Extra Volume. It also refers to a great many other topics which 
are dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an article comes up 
for treatment in other places, and a reference is made to these placcs, then the first 
reference in the Index is always to the article itself. Thus—IrHamag, il. 5192; i. 6°; 
i. 1234; iv. 89°—-the second volume is mentioned before the first because in it falls 
the article under its own title; there is also some account of Ithamar in the article 
on Abiathar in vol. i. p. 6%, as well as in the other places noted. When the article 
is of some length the name of the author is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same heading, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The cross-references in the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. Words which occur only in the Apocrypha are marked ‘Ap.’ or 
‘Apoc.’: as Dabria (Ap.). 


11. Toe Mars 


The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on ROADS AND TRAVEL. These 
articles will be of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of the articles. But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Roads which are marked on them being 
additional to the information which such maps usually contain. They have been 
prepared under the direct supervision of Professor Buhl (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor Ramsay (for the New), who have spared no pains to make them accurate 


and up to date. 


And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Editor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks them all. He is also grateful for the way in which the four volumes 
already published have been received. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


--.---οι---- 


I. GENERAL 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse. 
Apoer. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabie. 

Aram. = Aramaie. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. =compare. 

et. = contrast. 

D= Deuterononnist. 
E=Elohist. 

edd. =editions or editors. 
Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

f.=and following verse or page: as Ac 1053: 
ff. =and following verses or pages: as Mt 1188: 
Gr. = Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexatench. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. =Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 


LAX =Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT =Massoretic Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phen. = Pheenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. : 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. =Sennitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitie. 

Symm. =Symmachus,. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. = translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


Il. Books or tne Bree 


Old Testament, 


Ca=Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La= Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezelciel. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodns. 

Lv = Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. 


Jos=Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. J1=Joel. 
18,2S=land2Samuel. Am=Amos. 


Ob= Obadiah. 
Jon=Jonah. 

Mie = Micah. 
Nah= Nahum. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est= Esther, Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zee = Zecharial. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 
Ee= Ecclesiastes. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

1 Ob ἢ. Ch=1 and 2 
Chronicles. 

Evr= Ezra. 


Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 


Esther, Bel = Bel and _ the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar = Baruch. 1 Mae, 2 Mae=1 and 2 
Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


Three Clildren. 
New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 1Th, 2 Th =1 and 2 


Mk=Mark. Thessalonians. 
Lk=Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 

Ac= Acts. Tit= Titus. 


Philem= Philemon. 

He= Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

Ldn; 2 Jt; Bdn=—), ὦ, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, & Co=lI and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal= Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Ph= Philippians. 

Col=Colossians. 


ΧΙ 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS ΧΙ 


Ill. Eneuish VERsIons 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c¢. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision 6. 1388). 

Tind.= Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (t.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great =Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 
Tom.=Tomson’s ΝῚ 1576. 
Rhem.=Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609, 

AV=Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


ΤΥ. For tar LIverRature 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AJSLZ=American Journal of Sem. Lang. and 
Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

LL=Bampton Lecture. 

BiAT= British Museum. 

BRP=Biblical Researches in Palestine. 
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The message of Jesus to men contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount can be essentially under- 
stood, and is valid and useful, apart from the 
historical, literary, and exegetical questions eon- 
cerning it which are now receiving so much atten- 


tion, and which tend to overshadow the real | 


significance and power of His teaching. ‘There 
are problems still unsolved regarding the origin 
and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
regarding the interpretation and application of 
some of its utterances; but the truth, the preach- 


ing, and the living of the Gospel have not to wait | 


upon the results of such investigations. The words 
of Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethical prin- 
ciples, which has been and is intuitively recog- 
nized as the highest standard of life yet conceived, 
or even as the ultimate standard to which mankind 
can and must attain. They need not so much to 
be explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A sufficient understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to be the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching Jesus aimed at 
being universally intelligible ; and He was so, for 
through the Christian centuries the kind of life 
which He here describes has been the guiding star 
of civilization. If misconceptions as to the origin 
and interpretation of the discourse have at times 
EXTRA VOL.—I 


arisen, out of imperfect historical knowledge and 
limited ethical and spiritual insight, these will 
gradually disappear before a better knowledge and 
a clearer vision. 

i. ORIGIN AND TRANSMISSION.—The historical 
and literary criticism of the Gospels, which has 
attracted the labours of many emiment scholars in 
the past three generations, is by no means finished. 
Yet some important eonclusions have been reached 
regarding the origin and preservation of the NT 
records of Jesus’ life. To this field of investiga- 
tion belong the introductory questions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. Was there, in fact, 
such a discourse? If so, what were the cireum- 
stances of its delivery? How were the accounts of 
the discourse afiected by the processes of transmis- 
sion and translation? And what is the condition 
of tle text of the discourse as we now have it? 

1. HISTORICITY OF THE DIScoURSE.—It is the 
prevailing opinion among NT scholars that in Mt 
5-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* It is entirely con- 
sistent with this view, and is by the majority held 
in conjunction with it, that the account as it 
stands in the First Gospel is not coextensive with 
the discourse originally given by Jesus. Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contained in Matthew's 
report, but only excerpts or a digest; for there is 
no reason to think that means were at land for 
reporting the discourse verbatim and entire; Jesus 
seems not to have cared that His discourses should 
be so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people οὐ Zength when a multitude was with Hin,t 
while tlle matter given in Matthew could easily be 
spoken in twenty minutes; and one would think it 
faulty pedagogical method to present a series of 
strikmg sayings, full of meaning and difficult for 
the hearers offhand te grasp, without connecting 
with each germinal saying a more explicit and 
eoncrete teaching to illustrate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Matthwean report of the 
Sermon probably contains some matter which did 
not form a part of the original discourse. Certain 
seetions of Mt 5-7 are less evidently connected 


* So Origen, Augustine, Chrysostom, Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Keim, Achelis, Edersheim, Godet, Bruce, Broadus, Kithel, 
Noseen, Feine, Steinmever, Wendt, Sanday, Phimmer, B. Weiss, 
Hl. Weiss, Grawert, Burkitt, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

t See MK 414. 95 Gf, 
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than the others with the specific theme of the 
Sermon and its development, 6.0. 5% 30. 31-32 g7-15 
7% Til. wt 6 With regard to these and other pas- 
sages the possibility of their belonging to the 
actual Sermon cannot be denied, but the pro- 
bability is felt by most scholars to be against some 
or all of them. This view is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that we find parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings which 
in some cases commend themselves as original. It 
is difficult to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed down so fully as in Mt 5-7 and scatter the 
fragments as in the Third Gospel.* And, finally, 
it has become recognized that the First Gospel 
arranges 105 teaching material into topical groups ; ἢ 
all of the four Gospels exhibit the results of this 
process, but the First Gospel more than the others. 

There have been, and are to-day, a number of 
entinent scholars who regard the Sermon as a 
compilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 


* See Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 49% Τῦ is obviously true that 
Jesus taught thesame truthsand principles onvarious occasions 
to different individuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of His sayings in quite the same, or nearly the 
same, words. Such repetition may sometimes serve to explain 
the several forms in which similar sayings have been handed 
down. But it cannot be used as a universal resolvent of the 
mass of variations. This stock argument of the apologetic 
harmonists proceeds upon the assumption that Jesus’ words 
must have been transmitted in every case precisely as He 
uttered them. But the assumption is unwarranted, and the 
phenomena of variation abundantly and decisively disprove it. 
Nearly all NT scholars now agree that the differences which 
appear in parallel passages of our Gospels are due chiefly to the 
vicissitudes of transmission and translation. The Gospel teach- 
ing did not consist of a set of formulw, to be learned and 
repeated verbatim. 

See Godet, Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of 
Matthew, p. 131ff.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 52, 84, 106, 185; 
Wernle, Synept. Frage, pp. 61-80; Weizsicker, Apost. Zeitalter?, 
pp. 369-393 [Eng. tr. 11, 33-62]; Julicher, Hinlettung ἃ, ἃ. NT, 
p- 195: Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 8f.; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
u. ἃ. Mattevgm. inloc.; H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comm, τὶ. ἃ. Synop- 
triker, in loc, The discourses of Mt 5-7. 10, 13. 18. 23. 24. 25 are 
compilations in the sense that to the historical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been joined some matter upon the same or 
a kindred subject which originally belonged to other historical 
connexions. Thus Mt10 contains as a nucleus some instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when He sent them out on their 
trial mission (105-15); but to this section there has been added 
material from another occasion (101642, esp, 17-23), when Jesus 
in the latter part of His ministry was preparing His disciples for 
the work they must do after His departure. The first Chris- 
tians found it practically convenient to have the mission teach- 
ing grouped together. Mt 13 contains a collection of Jesus’ 
parables upon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
God. The collection is not found in the corresponding passages 
Mk4and Lk& Itis quite unlikely that Jesus would make u 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mt 131-9. 24-30. 31f. 88, 44. 458, 
47-50), If the disciples did not understand the first parable until 
it was explained to them privately (Mk 410), it would be of 
little use to add six others no more intelligible, But the 
chapter itself, by the two breaks at v.10 and vv.#+36, shows that 
it is a compilation ; vv.3.58, which seem to make all that inter- 
venes a connected discourse, is the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividness to the teaching. It is probable that the 
parable of the Sower was given on some occasion (vv.1!'3) in Jesus’ 
Galilewan ministry, accompanied by explicit teaching along the 
same line, On other occasions the other parables were given: 
then, their original setting having been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Christians for practical instruc- 
tion. Mt 158 contains a collection of teachings from various 
occasions, grouped about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. Mk 9%3-50) concerning the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the community life of the first disciples. Mt 23 is a collec- 
tion of sayings from different parts of the ministry (cf. Mk 
1238-40, Lik 1137-52 1334f. 2049-47), in which Jesus condemned cer- 
tain acts and characteristics of the Pharisees. The nucleus is 
apparently in vv.112; seven woes (the complete number) are 
here grouped together as were the seven parables of ch. 13. 
Mt 24 exhibits the same topical arrangement of material (cf. Lk 
1239-46 1722-87 21). And in Mt 21. 22 and 25 appear similar com- 
pilations of related teaching, It is probable that the author of 
the present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
this way, although he may bave carried the process farther, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First Gospel has several discourses, consisting in each case 
of the nucleus of some original sermon augmented by kindred 
material from other occasions, it becomes quite probable that 
the discourse in Mt 5-7 is of a similar construction. The added 
matter is just as valuable and trustworthy as the nucleus 
matter, being equally the authentic ntterances of Jesus. 


the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant fiction 
of tradition or of the Evangelists.» According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under the 
title of a mountain discourse to His disciples came 
from various occasions in the ministry which were 
no longer remembered. ‘The compilation was made 
for the practical use of the early Christians, to 
furnish them with a manual of Christian conduct.+ 
But this is to press the theory of compilation to 
an extreme. It is not an impossible view, and 
would not entail serious consequences, since it 
does not deny the authenticity of the sayings; 
butit must be counted less probable. The examina- 
tion of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the briefer sayings were gener- 
ally grouped with the historical remains of some 
great discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose cireumstances were not 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of theSermon, 
contaimed in Mt 5*-6!8, is (with the exceptiou of 
certain verses) so closely woven as theme and 
exposition that it cannot well be denied historical 
unity and occasion. Jesus must logically have 
given such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
the earlier Galilean ministry to which the Gospels 
assign this teaching ; and we know that He was 
accustomed to speak long and connectedly to His 
hearers. It is therefore probable enough that at 
least this much of a digest of one of Jesus’ most 
important and impressive discourses should have 
been preserved. 

2, CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS DELIVERY. — The 
occasion on which the Sermon was given appears 
to be clearly indicated by Lk 6%”, which makes 
it follow closely upon the appointment of the 
twelve apostles.t The Gospel of Matthew agrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on the 
Mount in the first half of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, 
although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to 
the beginning of that period. There is good 

*So Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Semler, Strauss, 
Kuin6l, Wieseler, H. Holtzmann, Weizsicker, Jilicher, Heinrici, 
Ibbeken, Hawkins, Schmiedel. 

+ Weizsacker, Apost, Zeitalter2 (1892), p. 3801, [Eng. tr. ii 
46{.]: ‘The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a 
kind of code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church. .. . The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, 
§21-48 61-18. 19-34, . , , The commandments in these three sections 
together form a sort of primer, which was, however, first 
composed by the combination of these didactic pieces, whose 
original independence is at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke’s Gospel. . . . The evangelist put on an intro- 
duction, 63-12.1316, and an appendix, 71-29, to fit the whole to 
the historical situation which he gave it.’ H. Holtgmann, Hand- 
Comm. ti. d. Synoptiker, p. 99: ‘Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and oral 
sources, with the primary purpose of furnishing an order of life 
for the new Church.’ Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 39: ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seems to be a free composition of a 
speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, which 
were in part already grouped together, in part in circulation 
as single sayings.’ Similarly Julicher, Hinlettung i. ἃ, NZ's 
(1901), p. 232; Hawkins, Hore Synoptice (1899), pp. 131-135; 
Schmiedel, Hneye, Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1886. 

1 The corresponding passage in Mark is 318-19, but the Sermon 
is not found at that point nor elsewhere in the Second Gospel, 
There is no indication at Mk 815 that a discourse followed 
historically, ; 

§ Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the position to which the Sermon 
is assigned by each. Matthew places after the Sermon, in chs, 
8. 9. 121-21, some matter which Luke places before the Sermon 
in 431-611; but this section contains only incidents, miracles, 
and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which corresponds), would not require 
more than a few weeks of time. Matthew does not record the 
appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions them as apostles 
in ch. 10 in connexion with their mission. Nor does Matthew 
represent the Sermon as Jesus’ jirst teaching, since he distinctly 
relates before the discourse (42f) that ‘Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing allmanner of disease and all manner 
of sickness among the people. And the report of him went 
forth into all Syria’ (4.6. throughout Jewish territory). The 
earlier work and teaching are compressed rather than ignored, 
and the words are given more prominence than the deeds, A 
compilation of representative teaching by Jesus in chs, 5-7 is 
followed by a compilation of representative deeds of Jesus 
in chs. 8. 9. 
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reason to think that they are sufficiently correct. 
The contents of the discourse, as clearly as its 
position in the Gospels, mark it asa part of His 
Galilean teaching,—not, indeed, the first instrue- 
tion Jesus gave, but of the kind fitted for recep- 
tive hearers who had gained some acquaintance 
with Him, and had by skilful preparation on His 
vart become ready for a general presentation of 
His religio-ethical ideas. ‘To find Jesus giving one 
of His most significant discourses in connexion 
with the appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint- 
ment was a greatevent in Hisministry. It marked 
the'stage when His popular success required Him 
to choose and train some men to assist Him in His 
work (Mk 3%); and it behoved Him also, since 
the storm of opposition was gathering on the 
horizon (Mik 21-35, οἵ, Mt 23%), to prepare these 
nien to carry forward His work after He should 
lay down His life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exelu- 
sively or specifically to the newly - appointed 
apostles. It contains no trace of esoteric teach- 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse which 
does not pertain equally to all of Jesus’ followers, 
present and future. The internal evidence of the 
Sermon, therefore, sustains the correctness of the 
Evangelists’ statements (Mt 7%, Lk 7!) that 
Jesus spoke directly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged Him at this time.* The multitude 
was a disciple multitude in the sense that many 
were professed followers of Jesus, many were con- 
templating discipleship, and all were favourably 
disposed towards Him, listening with interest to 
His teaching. The Sermon contains no direct 
polemic against opponents, but an appeal to all to 
adopt and to attain a higher type of righteousness 
than that which was conventionally taught them 
by the scribes. 

The exact time, ὁ.6. the year, month, and day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannot be deter- 
mined, There is no agreement among scholars as 
to either the duration or the calendar dates of 
Jesus’ public ministry.t But on any chronological 
hypothesis the discourse stands about half-way 
between the begmning of Jesus’ public work and 
His crucifixion. 

The Sermon was spoken in Galilee, the scene of 
the main ministry of Jesus (cf. Mt 4%", Lk 6”). 
If there is an indication in Mt 8°, Lk 7! that the 
place of the event was near Capernaum, the precise 
locality would not even then be defined, since the 
site of Capernaum itself is in dispute. ‘The moun- 
tain referred to in Mt 5! 81, Lk 6 is not named 
and cannot be identified.t We may suppose, how- 


* That the discourse was addressed to the multitude is the 
view of Achelis, Bleek, Bruce, Godet, Meyer, Nésgen, and 
others, That it was addressed to close disciples, but overheard 
by the multitude to whom it did not directly pertain, is held 
by Tholuck, B. Weiss, Grawert, and others. Burton and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was spoken only to an inner circle 
of followers. But these hypotheses presuppose a sharper line 
between disciples (Mt 51, Lk 620) and general followers of Jesus 
than Jesus Hiinself indicates in the Sermon, or than can other- 
wise be made out at this stage of the public ministry. The use 
of the second personal form by Luke cannot be adduced as 
evidence that Jesus was speaking only to a close circle of dis- 
ciples ; it was equally applicable to a large company. Matthew’s 
account also has the second personal form after 5%10, Yet both 
Evangelists have statements (Mt 5! 728, Lk 619 71) to the effect 
that Jesus addressed [lis teaching to the multitudes at this 
time; and it is not clear that these statements are mere literary 
features, without historical value. The discourse contains 
positively nothing to indicate that Jesus was speaking only to a 
small, inner circle of His followers. 

} See artt. CurRoNnoLoay or NT, vol. i., and JEsts Curist, 
vol. ii. ; also art. ‘Chronology of NT’ in Hneyclopedia Biblica, 
yol. i.; and Literature cited in connexion, 

{ Four views are now current concerning this ‘mountain’: 
(1) Latin tradition identifies it with Karn Hattin; the theory 
is accepted by Stanley (SP p. 868f.), and also by Plummer 
and H. Weiss. This Latin tradition diel not arise until the 13th 


ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the lake, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. TRANSMISSION AND TRANSLATION.— We seem 
to have in Mt 5-7, Lk 6°°-49 two accounts of the 
Sermon ; they differ somewhat in setting, verbal 
expression, and content, but are nevertlieless 
essentially one discourse.* Both Gospels assign 
the Sermon to the earlier Galilean ministry. ‘The 
circumstances of the discourse are similar—the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal- 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme of the 
discourse is the same in each—the true righteous- 
ness. The development of the theme is similar— 
a characterization of this righteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how it is to affect thought 
and conduct, and an exhortation to men to live in 
this way. Each account begins with the Beati- 
tudes, and closes with the injunction to da God’s 
will as revealed in Jesus’ teaching, enforced by the 
parable of the Two House-builders. And, finally, 
nearly the whole of Luke’s discourse is contained 
in Matthew’s. 


and features of Karn Hattin correspond sufficiently well with 
the history; but there are a number of other hills along the 
western shore of the lake which are also suitable (Robinson, 
BRP iii. 487). (2) Some specific mountain is referred to, and 
was known to the early Christians as the scene of the discourse, 
but its identity became lost from the Gospel tradition. So 
Tholuck, Meyer, Keil, Kibet, Achelis, Andrews. (3) The phrase 
τὸ ὄρος designates not a particular hill or mountain peak, but 
the range of tableland rising to the west of the Sea cf Galilee; 
and the site of the event is not more specifically designated. 
The Jews used three leading terms to distinguish the surface 
features of their territory—‘ mountain,’ ‘ plain,’ and ‘valley’: of 
these designations the first is understood to have referred to 
the tableland, whether broken into isolated peaks or not (οἵ, 
Gn 1917. 19. 30 3125. 25 368.9, Mt 1423 1529, Mk 646, Lk 938, Jn 62), 
Therefore τὸ oes would in any particular instance refer to the 
high land—whether tableland or peak—in the vicinity of the 
event. This view also leaves the site of the Sermon undeter- 
mined. So Bleek, Robinson, Ebrard, Thomson, Edersheim, 
Broadus, Bruce, Nésgen, Stewart, B. Weiss, Bacon. (4) Those 
who regard the Scrinon as a mosaic only, resting upon no 
particular discourse, but made up of material gathered from 
malty connexions (see names in footnote above), perforce look 
upon ‘the mountain’ as a part of the artificial scenery which the 
compiler of the Sermon arranged about it to give verisimilitude 
to the whole. Of these four views one may adopt the second 
or the third, but between these two it is difficult to choose. 

The accounts in Mt 51 81, Lk 612.17, which describe the setting 
of the Sermon, both make mention of the mountain, but are 
not in agreement concerning it. Matthew locates the entire 
scene upon the mountain; Jesus and His disciples ascend it, 
apparently by His deliberate choice, to speak and to hear the 
Sermon ; when it is finished they descend. According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus goes up the mountain to spend the night in 
solitary prayer (cf. Lk 9°5, Jn 69-15); when it is day He calls His 
disciples to Him, and appoints the Twelve; afterwards He 
comes down from the mountain to the multitude which had 
gathered on a level place below, where He heals many, and 
later delivers the discourse. The well-meant harmonistic efforts 
expended upon these passages do not seem convincing. But 
the discrepancy is neither suthcient to remove the datum of a 
mountain in connexion with the discourse, nor, in face of strong 
evidence for their identity, to force the conclusion that the 
reports of Matthew and Luke represent two separate and 
distinct discourses with different settings. 

* This is the almost unanimous opinion of scholars: Tatian 
(Diatessaron), Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Kuthymius, Theo- 
ναοῦ, Luther, Calvin, Maldonatus, Meyer, Bengel, Neander, 
Schleiermacher, Stier, Ewald, Wieseler, Keim, Keil, Kostlin, 
Robinson, Ellicott, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfeld, Edersheim, 
Godet, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Achelis, Andrews, Beyschlag, 
Broadus, Farrar, Feine, Schanz, Sanday, Steinmeyer, Sieffert, 
de Wette, Wendt, Il. Weiss, B. Weiss, Bruce, Burton, Ieinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Jtilicher, Kubel, Nosgen, Wernle, 
Bacon, and many others. The theory of two separate discourses 
was advocated for apologetic purposes by Augustine, and, 
following him, by St. Gregory and certain minor Rom. Cath. 
writers, as, recently, Azibert (ftevue Biblique, 1894), A few 
modern Protestant writers also have taken this view, as 
Greswell, Lange, Plumptre, and, most recently, Plummer 
(Comm. on Luke [1896], p. 177). 

The arrangement of the material in Tatian’s Diatessaron (ee 
Hill, Earliest Life of Christ, being the Diatessaron of Tatian 
[1894], pp. 73-84), which combines the Matthew and Luke 
accounts, is thus: Mt δῖα Lk G15b-17 [Mic 314.15] Mt 52=Lk 620. 
Mt 53-10 Lie 6222 Mt 611b.12 Uk 624274 Mt 614-16 (Mk 422. 23] Mt 
517-25a [Lk 190801 Mt 625e42 Lk 630b.31 Mt 543-46a Lk 622b-36 Mt 
547.48 Mt 61:8 [Lk 1110. 2a} Mb 690-18 [Lik 1222. 332) Mt 619-23 [Lk 
1135. 36] Mt 62427 [Lk 1226] Mt 6°8b-31 [Lk 1929>) Ait 692-34 Mit 71-- 


cent., and is quite unknown to the Eastern Church, so that it | Lk 67> Lk 698 [Mfc 424b. 25] Lk 699-42 Ἅ10 76 {Lk 115-15] Mt 72216a 


cannot have been more than a plausible guess. The location 


Lk 644 Mt 717-18 Lk 645 Mt 719-23 Lk 647. 88 Mg 725-91, 
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The relation of the contents of the two accounts 


can be shown in a table :— | 


Mt 5° = Lk 6° Mt 7:2 = Lk Gs 
Rd. — ical ὃ: 5 .- dl. 42 
5 = 6 F = ὃ 
5.12 — G22 28 72 = G21 
539. 40,42 — 6039. 90 "10. 1 — 6039. 94 
5448 --ἃὠ 051. 28. 32-36 72 = 67 
G1-34 has no parallel in Lk 69° 33:3] (537-49 


Matthew’s account has 107 verses, Luke’s account | 


29. Of Luke’s 29 verses, 234 find a parallel in the 
Matthzan account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses. There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 for Lk 
G 24-26. 388, 39. 40. 45 * OF Matthew's remaining 81 verses, 
34 find a parallel in Luke outside of ch. 6 (in chs. 


11-14. 16) t as follows :t— 


Mise =oLk 14% Mt 6*2=Lk [* 
5560 11:9 (8:6) 63: = 161 
518 -- 1627 G75-33 — 1222-31 
525. 26 — 1 258. 59 qeu = 119-15 
588. -, 1018 713. 14 — 1324 
G93 — 112-4 723 = 1327 
619-21 — 1 2338. 34 


This leaves 47 verses of the Matthsean discourse 


which have no parallel in the Third Gospel: Mt 
δ. Ἴ-10. 13. 16, 17. 19-24. 27-31. 885-98. 41. 43 61-8. 14-18. $4 5. 15. 18+20, 22 


That is, four-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel.§ 

These phenomena of the comparative contents 
of the two accounts of the Sermon present a 
complex and difficult problem, and compel one to 
investigate the history of this discourse from the 
time of its utterance until it took its present two- 
fold form in our First and Third Gospels. 

Another important feature of these two reports 
of the Sermon, and one which must be investigated 


in conjunction with the problem of content, is the 
remantectBle variation in wording—in the literary 
expression of the same ideas. Sometimes this 
variation is slight, as in : ||— 


* But there are parallels for two or three of these passages 
elsewhere in Matthew, thus: Lk 699=Mt 1514, Lk G45=Mt 1235; 
and with Lk 64% compare Mt 105: (Jn 1316 15202), 

+ These chapters belong to the somewhat clearly marked 
middle third of Luke’s Gospel (1029-184), which consists mainly 
of discourse material. It is commonly known as the ‘Perewan 
section,’ because its position in this book is between the final 
departure of Jesus from Galilee (Lk 9°L-10%) and His public 
entrance into Jerusalem (Lk 1895-1946), During this period 
Jesus perhaps spent some days or weeks in Perea (Mt 191- 
Mk 10!, Lk 1591. Jn 1040), and some of the material in Lk 10-18 
may belong to that period, ag 121-12. 35-59 731-9. 22-30. 31-35 1720-37 
181-8, But the main contents of these chapters (Lk 111-36 1212.34 
1310-21 14, 15. 16, 171-10 189-33) quite surely belong to the Galilean 
ministry, because (1) this is indicated by various allusions in the 
chapters themselves, e.g. 1129-82 (cf. Mt 1229-42), 1310. 17. 18-21 (ef, 
Mbt 1891. 82), 1425-35 ; (2) the subject of most of this teaching is 
more suitable to that period ; (3) it is altogether unlikely that 
Jesus would have left so large and so important a portion of His 
general teaching till the last weeks of His ministry. Luke had for 
these chapters (10-18) a special source, probably a document of 
some extent, which contained most valuable teaching; but the 
settings of the teaching had been largely lost, and he therefore 
put these passages, with other unattached material from the 
Logia and other sources, into this middle, mixed section of his 
book,—in fact, what else could he do? The material was too 
important to omit, and he was too conscientious a historical 
author to create scenes for the sevcral pieces. 

} In the case of three of these passages there are parallels in 
Mark also: Mt 518S=Mk 950=Lk 1494.35, We 515= Wk 421=Lk 1139 
{and 816), Mt 582=Mk 10N=Lk 1618 There is but one sentence 
which is put by both Matthew and Luke into the Sermon that 
has a parallel in Mark, namely, Mt 72b>=Mk 4%4b=Lk 638; and 
this saying is of the gnomic type, so that it may have been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus. Consequently one is 
inclined to say that the portion of the Sermon common to 
Matthew and Luke is not foundin Mark. And of the matter in 
Matthew’s Sermon which is found in Luke outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at all, Mark has parallels perhaps for five 
verses,—the three just indicated, and the two named in the 
following footnote,—so that the Second Gospel scarcely knows of 
this teaching material which the First and Third Gospels make 
so prominent. 

δ Except, perhaps, Mt 529.30=Mk 9438.47, Mt 614. 15=Mk 1125, 
It is worth observing that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have parallels within the First Gospel itself: Mt 529.30— 
Mt 188-9, Mt 622—Mt 199, Mt 718=Mt 1283, 

| The Greek text here used is that of Westcott and Hort. 


Mt 7”. 


καὶ ἐν ᾧ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε 
μετρηθήσεται VW. 
Μυ5, 
Sri δὲ βλέπεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σον, τὴν δὲ ἐν τῷ σῷ ὀφθαλ- 
po δοκὸν οὐ κατανοεῖς : 5 ἢ 
πῶς ἐρεῖς τῷ ἀδελφῷ σον 
“Ades ἐκβάλω τὸ κάρφος ἐκ 
τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ σον, καὶ ἰδοὺ 
ἡ δοκὸς ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ σοῦ; 


δ ὑποκριτά, ἔκβαλεπρῶτον ἐκ 
τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ σοῦ τὴν δοκόν, 
καὶ τότε διαβλέψεις ἐκβαλεῖν 
τὸ κάρῴος ἐκ τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ 
τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ σου. 


Lk 678», 


@ γὰρ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε ἀντι 
μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν. 


Lk 641. 42, 


31 rf δὲ βλέπεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σον, τὴν δὲ δοκὸν τὴν ἐν τῷ 
ἰδίῳ ὀφθαλμῷ οὐ κατανοεῖς ; 
Bards δύνασαι λέγειν τῷ 
ἀδελφῷ σου ᾿Αδελῴέ, ἄφες 
ἐκβάλω τὸ κάρφος τὸ ἐν τῷ 
ὀφθαλμῷ σου, αὐτὸς τὴν ἐν 
τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ σοῦ δοκὸν οὐ 
βλέπων ; ὑποκριτά, ἔκβαλε 
πρῶτον τὴν δοκὸν ἐκ τοῦ 
ὀφθαλμοῦ σοῦ, καὶ τότε 
διαβλέψεις τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ 
σον ἐκβαλεῖν. 


Similarly compare Mt 65 -ΞΞΤις 16% and Mt 71.858: 
Lk 119. 1°, Jn these four passages there is almost 
complete verbal agreement—not quite, however— 
which must be explained. And the four sayings 
are widely scattered in Luke as compared with 


Matthew. 


But such close verbal agreement is exceptional. 
In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form 15 great, as In :— 


89 γὼ δὲ λέγω͵ ὑμῖν μὴ 
ἀντιστῆναι τῷ πονηρῷ" ἀλλ᾽ 
ὕστις σε ῥαπίζει εἰς “τὴν 
δεξιὰν σιαγόνα [σου], στρέ- 
ψον αὐτῷ καὶ τὴν ἄλλην’ 
40 καὶ τῷ θέλοντί σοι κριθῆναι 
καὶ τὸν χιτῶνά σου λαβεῖν, 
ἄφες αὐτῷ καὶ τὸ ἱμάτιον. 


Μ|ύ13. 


Πάντα οὖν ὅσα ἐὰν θέλητε 
ἵνα ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, 
οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς ποιεῖτε αὖ- 
τοῖς οὕτως γάρ ἐστιν ὁ 
νόμος καὶ οἱ προφῆται. 


Mais 


38 Πᾶς οὖν ὅστις ἀκούει μου 
τοὺς λόγους [τούτους] καὶ 
ποιεῖ αὐτούς, ὁμοιωθήσεται 
ἀνδρὶ φρονίμῳ, ὅστις ᾧκο- 
δόμησεν αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰκίαν 
ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν. “ καὶ κατ- 
έβη ἡ βροχὴ καὶ ἦλθαν οἱ 
ποταμοὶ καὶ ἔπνευσαν ol 
ἄνεμοι καὶ προσέπεσαν τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ ἐκείνῃ, καὶ οὐκ ἔπεσεν, 
τεθεμελίωτο γὰρ ἐπὶ τὴν 
πέτραν. “9 καὶ πᾶς ὁ ἀκούων 
μου τοὺς λόγους τούτους καὶ 
μὴ ποιῶν αὐτοὺς ὁμοιωθή- 
σεται ἀνδρὶ μωρῷ, doris 
ῳκόδομησεν αὐτοῦ τὴν οἰκίαν 
ἐπὶ τὴν ἄμμον. καὶ κατ- 
ἔβη ἡ βροχὴ καὶ ἦλθαν οἱ 
ποταμοὶ καὶ ἔπνευσαν οἱ 
ἄνεμοι καὶ προσέκοψαν τῇ 
οἰκίᾳ ἐκείνῃ, καὶ ἔπεσεν, καὶ 
ἣν ἡ πτῶσις αὐτῆς μεγάλη. 


Lk 6”. 


τῷ τύπτοντί σε ἐπὶ τὴν σια- 
γόνα πάρεχε καὶ τὴν ἄλλην, 
καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ αἴροντός σου τὸ 
ἱμάτιον καὶ τὸν χιτῶνα μὴ 
κωλύσῃς. 


Lk 631, 


καὶ καθὼς θέλετε ἵνα ποι- 
ὥσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, ποι- 
εἴτε αὐτοῖς ὁμοίως, 


Lk 657-19, 


47 ἸΤᾶς ὁ ἐρχόμενος πρός με 
καὶ ἀκούων μὸν τῶν λόγων 
καὶ ποιῶν αὐτούς, ὑποδείξω 
ὑμῖν τίνι ἐστὶν ὅμοιος" 45 ὃμ.- 
ods ἐστιν ἀνθρώπῳ οἰκοδο- 
μοῦντι οἰκίαν, ὃς ἔσκαψεν 
καὶ ἐβάθυνεν καὶ ἔθηκεν θε- 
μέλιον ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν" πλη- 
μύρρης δὲ γενομένης προσ- 
ἐρηξεν ὁ ποταμὸς τῇ οἰκίᾳ 
ἐκείνῃ, καὶ οὐκ ἴσχυσεν σα- 
λεῦσαι αὐτὴν διὰ τὸ καλῶς 
οἰκοδομῆσθαι αὐτήν. “ ὁ δὲ 
ἀκούσας καὶ μὴ ποιήσας 
ὅμοιός ἐστιν ἀνθρώπῳ oixo- 
δομήσαντι οἰκίαν ἐπὶ τὴν 
γῆν χωρὶς θεμελίου, ἢ προσ- 
ἐρηξεν ὁ ποταμός, καὶ εὐθὺς 
συνέπεσεν, καὶ ἐγένετο τὸ 
ῥῆγμα τῆς οἰκίας ἐκείνης 
μέγα. 


Similarly compare Mt 5 5 = Lk 655. Mt 7}. 35 = Lk 
677, Mt 710. 11 —= Lk 6%: #; and also Mt 5¥=Lk 1183, 


Mt 5 = Lk 16", Mt 5*: 


29 — Lk 1908. 59 Mt 6-4 


Lk 1938, 34, Mt 65-53 = Lk 12°71 
In some passages the wording of Matthew is so 
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different from that of Luke that a difference even 
of the thought results, or seems to result :— 


Mt 53. 4. 6 


5. Μακάριοι of πτωχοὶ τῷ 
πνεύματι, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἐστὶν 
ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν. 

4 μακάριοι οἱ πενθοῦντες, ὅτι 
αὐτοὶ παρακληθήσονται. 

6 μακάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες καὶ 
διψῶντες τὴν δικαιοσύνην, 
ὅτι αὐτοὶ χορτασθήσονται. 


Mt 5*. 


ἔσεσθε οὖν ὑμεῖς τέλειοι 
ὡς ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος 
τέλειός ἐστιν, 


ΜῈ 69:5, 
Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς 
οὑρανοῖς" 
ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά cov, 
10 ἐλθάτω ἡ βασιλεία σου, 
γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου, 
ὡς ἐν οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς" 
"τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπι- 
ούσιον 
δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον" 
12 καὶ ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰ ὀφειλή- 
ματα ἡμῶν, 
ὡς καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀφήκαμεν 
τοῖς ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν" 
B καὶ μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς ἡμᾶς εἰς 
πειρασμόν, 


Lk 6221, 


20 Μακάριοι of πτωχοί, ὅτι 
ὑμετέρα ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία 
τοῦ θεοῦ. 

21b μακάριοι οἱ κλαίοντες νῦν, 
ὅτι γελάσετε. 

516 μακάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες νῦν, 
ὅτι χορτασθήσεσθε, 


Lk 686 
Γίνεσθε οἰκτίρμονες καθὼς 
ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν οἰκτίρμων 
ἐστίν. 


Lk 112-53, 


2 Πάτερ, 


ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά, σον" 
ἐλθάτω ἡ βασιλεία σου" 


Stop ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπι- 
οὔσιον 
δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν" 
4 καί ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰς ἁμαρτίας 
ἡμῶν, 
καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἀφίομεν 
παντὶ ὀφείλοντι ἡμῖν" 
καὶ μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς ἡμᾶς els 
πειρασμόν. 


ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πονηροῦ. 


Similarly compare Mt 5% = Lk 1618 (= Mk 10U= 
Mt 19°) and Mt 72=Lk 113, The corresponding 
context or setting of each pair of these parallel 
sayings, or as regards the Lord’s Prayer the 
nature of the case (see below, ii. 4 ὦ (2)), indicates 
that however variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter- 
ances of Jesus. The parallel records run the 
entire gamut of variation from close verbal simi- 
larity to wide verbal divergence, and in a few 
cases even to difference of idea itself. 

Now the explanation of these striking phenomena 
of content, form, and substance in the Sermon of 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
of the transmission of this material during the 
years ὁ. 29-85 A.D. This section of history is one 
part of the great *Synoptic problem.’* While 
many elements of this problem are still in dispute, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining to it now 
seem well established. 


(1) Jesus habitually taught in Aramaic, not in Greek.+ The 
thorough and deliberate discussion of this question seems to 
have reached a settled conclusion.t We were all eager to 


*In the extensive and highly important literature upon this 
subject is to be sought the presentation and treatment of the 
matters outlined in the following paragraphs. See the art. 
GOSPELS, vol. ii., and literature there cited; also art. ‘Gospels’ 
by Sanday in Smith’s DB, and by E. A. Abbott and Schmiedel 
in Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. ii.; also Wernle, Synopt. Frage 
(1899); Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1 Th. (1886); B. Weiss, Matthdus- 
evangelium (1876); H. Holtzmann, Synopt. Evangelien (1863); 
Weizsicker, Untersuchungen wu. d. evangelische Geschiehte (1864, 
2nd ed. 1901); Wright, Composition of the Four Gospels (1890) ; 
Hawkins, Hore Synoptic (1899); Burkitt, Z'wo Lectures on the 
Gospels (1901). 

+ It is not unlikely that Jesus knew some Greek, for many 
Greek-speaking Gentiles lived in Galilee, and that language 
must have been used not a little in such a hive of commerce as 
Capernaum was. Jesus’ work, however, was exclusively among 
the Jews, and there is no conclusive evidence that Ile knew or 
spoke Greek at all; even His trial before Pilate cannot prove 
this, as Pilate must have been accustonied to use an interpreter 
in treating with the Sanhedrin. See QO. Holtzmann, Leben 
Jesu (1901), p. 22. 

} That Jesus taught in Greek has been ably argued by Roberts 
(Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles, 1888) and by 


believe that these very Greek words of our Gospels came 
directly from Jesus’ lips; yet historical investigation shows 
that they are but a translation from the original utterances. 
While the theories of Resch, Marshall, Dalman, Blass, E. A. 
Abbott, and others as to a primitive Aramaic or Hebrew Gospel 
are uncertain, it is clear that the Memorabilia of Jesus were 
originally and for some years in the Aramaic language. The 
Aramaic vocabulary, syntax, and influence can everywhere be 
seen through the Greek of the Gospels, like the earlier text in 
a, palimpsest manuscript. 

(2) Jesus’ more important teachings were marked and remem- 
bered from the time they were spoken. It is not too much to 
suppose that He impressed certain teachings—not their form, 
but their substance—upon His disciples. From day to day, 
therefore, during Jesus’ public ministry, His followers were 
gathering and pondering His utterances, holding them in 
memory and repeating them to one another nearly or quite 
in Jesus’ own words. After His death and resurrection His 
followers treasured these sayings of their Master's, studied 
them, preached them, and faithfully taught them to all who 
came into the Christian brotherhood (cf. Ac 24"). The story of 
Jesus’ life, His deeds and Elis words, was the guide of every 
individual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement. What He had taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian imstruction and worship, and 
was everywhere regarded as the norm of Christianity. And 
of all that Jesus had taught there was nothing more prominent, 
vital, and practical—indeed nothing more generally revered and 
used—than the teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount. 

(3) It is also certain that, for years after Jesus had given His 
teaching, it was circulated and transmitted by word of mouth. 
Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His disciples until long 
after. Both these facts were due to the Jewish custom of the 
time. The teaching of the Rabbis in Jesus’ day was entirely oral 
—only their sacred books, the Old Testament, might be written ; 
therefore the pupils of the Rabbis heard and memorized their 
teaching. Out of this custom arose a special qualification for, 
and efficiency in, oral instruction and oral transmission among 
the Jews. To men of this nation and country Jesus’ sayings 
were given, and by them preserved. It cannot, of course, be 
supposed that Jesus insisted upon forms of words; He was 
neither a literalist nor a verbalist. Therefore His disciples did 
not place undue emphasis upon the tipsissima verba of His 
teaching. But so perfectly worded were the most significant 
of His shorter sayings—many of which can be seen in this 
discourse—that they would persist in their original form. For 
the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal transmission 
was unlikely, and the evidence shows that it did not so happen. 

(4) After fifteen or twenty years (c. 45-50 a.p,) Ohristianity 
began to reach out into the great Roman world by the labours of 
the Apostle Paul and many others; and ib became necessary to 
translate the Gospel story into Greek, since the non-Palestinian 
Jews and the Gentiles did not know Aramaic—the language in 
which the story had arisen, and had thus far been handed 
down. That this translation took place 50-80 a.p. is proved by 
our present Greek Gospels and the early disappearance of all 
Aramaic Gospel documents. Now there is every reason to 
think that this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus was a 
process rather than an act. The data do not permit us to think 
of one formal, authoritative translation, comprising the whole 
Gospel story, and passing directly into the use of all the Greek- 
speaking Christians. Rather there were numerous persons in 
various places and at different times who translated portions— 
the same as well as different portions—of the story from the 
Aramaic into Greek. These individual and fragmentary trans- 
lations were characterized by various degrees of literalness, 
differing vocabulary and syntax, loss of original colouring, 
obscuration of shades of meaning, interpretative modifications 
and expansions, varying success in reproducing the original 
ideas, and some adaptation of the sayings (by way of selection, 
arrangement, and altered expression) to the practical needs 
of the Churches for whom the respective translations happened 
to be made. Then these various translations, at first located at 
the chief centres of the Christian movement, passed into general 
circulation, and acted and reacted upon each other, mixing the 
phenomena of the several translations. The features just de- 
scribed can all of them be traced in our two Gospel records of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

(5) It is now generally understood * that, after fifteen or twenty 
years of circulating and transmitting the utterances of Jesus by 
word of mouth, the Gospel Memorabilia were gradually put into 
writing. We have in Eusebius (ΗΠ iii. 39. 16) fhe important 
testimony of Papias, which is regarded by most scholars as 
trustworthy, that the Apostle Matthew composed (cuverazara, 
al, συνεγρώλψατο, Cf. Lk 11 avaraZacbcs) a collection of the sayings 
(Aévie) of Jesus, in the Hebrew (i.e. the Aramaic?) language. 
If Papias’ statement, and the common interpretation of it as 
a written account, are correct, then we have a distinct witness 
that there was a written record of Jesus’ teaching, which we 
may assign to δ. 50 a.p. That it was in Aramaic(?) shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Palestinian Christians, as a 


τὶ, K. Abbott (Essays chiefly on the Original Teats of the OT 
and NT, 1891, ch. 5). The contrary, that Jesus taught in 
Aramaic, has been shown by Neubauer, Studia Bihblica, i, 89- 
74 (1885); A. Meyer, Jesu Aluttersprache (1896); Zahn, Hintett- 
ung i. ἃ. NT, i. 1-51 (1897); Dahnan, Worte /esv, i. 1-72 
(1898): see also art. LANGUAOE OF THE NEw TESTAMENT, Vol. ili, 

* Although there still remain a few earnest advocates of an 
exclusively oral tradition. 
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μα τ ἐν af patna, olseuisting, and ae Mh vo μτὶ part, by different persons and in several localities : 
rabilia of Jesus. But whether Papias’ statement is correct or j ; . : . 
incorrect, it is practically certain that when the Gentiles received then these comp lete or fi agmentary translations 


the story of Jesus they committed it to writing, for they were had eaeh its own history for about 30 years, during 
not accustomed to the oral transmission of extended material. | which they experienced tlie vieissitudes of trans- 
This change of oral to written records was informal, unauthor- | mission. When the First and Third Evangelists 
ized, and gradual, like the translation already described. But : thee ae τ aa - 

it is probable that soon after 50 a.D. there were many written | CAMe to prepare their Gospels in 6. 80-85 A.D. there 
portions of the Gospel Memorabilia in existence and use. These | were in circulation and use these various Greek 


documents then grew ip number and extent until after twenty | forms of the Matthean Logia. The two authors 
recognized as the final records of Jesus’ ministry (cf. Lk 1-4). | adopted different forms, according to the usage of 
There are also indications that the oral tradition continucd | the locality in which each wrote, or, less likely, 


along with the written tradition through the whole period until | according to their judgment of which form was 
our Gospels were composed (and indeed afterwards also), and | pagt historically 

furnished a larger or smaller amount of the material which 2) 1 1] ἐμὴν his beet Zonk f 
Sent tito thera. (2) In addition to this basal Logian souree ὁ 


both our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob- 

The history here sketehed of the transmission of | ably other lines of transmission of the discourse 
the entire Gospel story is at the same time the | in both oral and written tradition. Many disciples 
history of the transmission of the Sermon on the! had heard the Sermon when Jesus gave it, and for 
Mouut, which was one of the most valuable sections | years afterwards had told of it. There must thus 
of the Memorabilia of Jesus. ‘The whole process have grown up variant reports—one used in one 
has left its marks upon our two accounts of the | church or cirele of churches, and another in 
Sermon, for to it are to be attributed in the main | another. These further reports also are likely to 
the difference of setting, content, arrangement, | have been handed down, and some of them may 
variety of literary expression, and divergence of well have come under the notiee of the two 
thought. But the fundamental agreement of the Evangelists in eomposing their Gospels.* How 
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Diagram to Illustrate the Transmission of the Sermon on the Mount. 
two accounts, which shows them to be reports of , much influence such outside sourees had upon their 
thesame historical discourse, has not been seriously | reports it would be difficult to determine—perhaps 
obscured in transmission. it was considerable. 

When one attempts to trace more in detail the (3) We need to allow for a fair amount of editorial 
particular history of the Sermon on the Mount | selection, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
during the years 6. 29-85 A.D., one comes upon | on the part of our two authors. Luke (1153) has 
many perplexing problems about whieh at present | given us important information concerning lis 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in this | material, purpose, and method; and the First 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. Evangelist prohably wrote under similar condi- 

(1) It seems probable that the Matthaan Logia | tions. As they gathered their sourecs, they found 
was used in a Greek form, indced in differing Greek | themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
forms, by both the First and the Third Evangelists.* | from Jesus—(q) brief sayings still joined to specifie 
If the same Greek form of the Logia was used by | events of His ministry, and which they eould in 
both, the one or the other (or perhaps both) has | part arrange in their right order; (ὦ) the remains 
introduced a remarkable series of changes in eon- | * The First Gospel of our NT Canon is neither the Matthzan 
tent, arrangement, and wording which it would | /0gia itself, which was in Aramaic (Eusebius, 118} iii. 39. 16), 


. diff γα Ὁ] 43 nor is it an immediate translation of that Logia, since it does 
be difficult to explain, A much more probable not contain the inevitable indications of a translated work. The 
supposition is that the Matthsean Logia was | Greek Gospel of Matthew is rather a combination of the Logia 
variously translated into Greek,| in whole or in | in some mediate Greek form with the Gospel of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did not 

* See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i, 52,53; Jilicher, Hinlettung i.d. belong to either of the original hooks. However, because it 
NT3,p. 219; Wernle, Synopt. Frage, pp. 79, 80; Hawkins, Herce substantially incorporated the Logia, it continued to bear the 
Synopticee (1899), pp. 88-92; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu vom Reiehe | Apostle’s name. The author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
trottes® (1900), pp. 179-182. That the same Greek form of the | the original Matthew work is unknown. On this matter see 
Logia was used by both the First and Third Evangelists is | the works on NT Introduction by B. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
maintained by Ὁ. Ifoltzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), pp. 22-24. Jiilicher, Zahn, Salmon, and others; also Commentaries on the 

t See Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theologie, 1885, p. 1 ff. Gospel of Matthew. 
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of certain of Jesus’ greatest discourses, containing 
the theme and some of the essential matter belong- 
ing thereto ; these also could generally be assigned 
to their proper places in the history; (c) small 
sections of teaching or single sayings, the original 
connexion of which was no longer known; these 
would be inserted here and there in the narrative 
without particular attachment, or would be asso- 
ciated with the nuclei of the great discourses 
wherever the subject of the one was similar to 
that of the other. Such compilation would pro- 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material which 
we find in both accounts of the Sermon, as well as 
in other discourse sections of both Gospels. When 
the material of his Gospel had been arranged 
satisfactorily by the author, it remained for him 
to adjust the several parts to each other, to smooth 
over the joints by his literary skill, and in various 
ways to give the book a unity and finish such as 
an author would desire for his work. 

(4) In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practical use of the Christians in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at. 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of the Gospel facts and teachings as would be most 
acceptable and useful to the cireles of Christians 
for whom their books were prepared. Each Gospel 
therefore has a marked individuality. Matthew, 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at length 
upon the relation of Jesus and His message to the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the current Judaism. But 
Luke, or his source, with a Gentile public in mina, 
passes over this material in the main and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritual 
and altruistic religion for all men. These charac- 
teristics of the First and Third Gospels appear 
strikingly in their respective accounts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The accompanying diagram aims at giving some 
suggestion of the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sources which 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre- 
paring his report of the discourse. 

4, RELATIVE AUTHENTICITY OF THE Two AC- 
COUNTS.—Proceeding now upon the view which 
has been elaborated, that the two discourses con- 
tained in Mt 5-7 and Lk 6” are variant reports 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with tle greater complete- 
ness and accuracy. The question is as to their 
relative excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes of transmission sllow 
that neither the First nor the Third Gospel has 
perfectly reproduced tlie content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

In content, Matthew has much more than Luke 
of that material which is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt 5*4 61-?-16-18; compare with this Lk 
670-23. 27-36, = uke or his source omitted most of 
this section, apparently on the ground that it was 
inapplicable to the Gentiles, for whom the account 
was prepared.* ‘This omission was perhaps justi- 
fiable for the practical purpose of a Gospel, 
although innumerable Gentiles ever since Luke’s 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First. Gospel, 
as we now do; but however that may be, from a 
historical point of view such an extensive omission 
could leave only a seriously incomplete account of 
the discourse. ‘The further section of the Matthzean 
discourse (61984) may or may not have been a part of 
the historical Sermon; opinion is quite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no con- 


*So B. Weiss, Aleyer-Komm. tt. d. Mattevgm. p. 163; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, i. 58; Plummer, Comm. on Lake, p. 183; Wernle, 
Synopt. Frage, Ὁ. 62; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), pp. 
86-39 ; and most other scbolars. 


clusive evidence either way. The fact that Luke 
places this material in 12*7*!, where it has a topical 
connexion with what precedes it (12°), suggests 
another occasion, although that occasion 15 not 
chronologically located by Luke. On the other 
hand, if the theme of the Sermon is found in the 
Beatitudes rather than in the verses Mt 5!"-**, this 
passage, which inculeates devotion to the Kingdom 
and trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis- 
course 88 more than an anti-Pharisaic manifesto. 
For the present, at least, one may prefer to regard 
this section as belonging to the Sermon. In this 
case Luke’s account of the Sermon, which contains 
nothing of this portion, is again strikingly incom- 
plete.* The final section of the Matthzean discourse 
(7:5 has been preserved with some fulness by 
Luke (67°), varying less than the two preceding 
sections from the Matthean account. It will 
et farther on, that in both the Matthzean and 
Lukan reports there are some brief extraneous 
passages which cannot have been in the original 
Sermon, such as Mt 5% 26.81.32 G7-15 (76-11. 22.23" TJ 
G§°3-26. ὅδα, 39. 40.45, = But in this kind of variation the 
two reports lave both expanded the historical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
no doubt (even waiving the question of Mt 61°84) 
that the First Gospel presents a much more com- 
plete account of the Sermon than that presented 
by the Third Gospel. + 


*Tt seems impossible to suppose that Luke could have had 
before bim the Sermon in the form in which it now appears in 
the First Gospel. This is also the opinion of Wernle (Synopt. 
Frage, Ὁ. 80), Bartlet (art. Mattusw in vol. iii.), O. Holtzmann, 
(Leben Jesu, 1901, Ὁ. 21), and of Heinrici (Bergpredigt, i. 10). 
Heinrici says the two reports of Matthew and Luke ‘are recon: 
structions of a discourse restored independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than in dependence upon one another or upon 
the same written source.’ The Evangelists have re-worked their 
material, but that alone cannot explain the phenomena of the 
two accounts, Would Luke have deliberately broken up a col- 
lection of teachings so usefully grouped as in tbe Matthean 
accounts, and have scattered them so unreasonably through 
seven Chapters of his own work? On the other hand, the First 
Hvangelist might, so far as tbe Sermon is concerned, have had 
Luke’s account before him. His own report was surely better 
tban Luke’s, and so would not be altered into conformity with 
tbe latter. Tbe genera] phenomena of the two Gospels, how- 
ever, are against this particular interrelation, and the pre- 
vailing opinion assigns Matthew's Gospel to a somewbat earlier 
date than Luke’s. 

t Itis asomewhat difficult matter to explain the absence of the 
Sermon from the Gospels of Mark and John, The only parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon material are Mk 4531. 24 943, 47, 50 
1011 1125; in Jobn, 1316 (152°), And these sayings are only 
possible parallels, ὁ.6. they need not have come into the Gospel 
of Mark from accounts of the Sermon. The opinion of Ewald, 
Hi. Holtzmann, Keim, and Wittichen, that Mark originally con- 
tained tbe Sermon, but that it has disappeared from the canonical 
work, cannot be accepted. Feine (Jahrb. f. Protest. Thealogie, 
1885, p. 4), is rigbt in holding that Mark did not use the sources 
which, containing variant accounts of the discourse, were used 
by Mattbew and Luke independently. It seems quite certain, 
however, tbat Mark could not have been ignorant of the Sermon. 
If that discourse did not appear in his sources, oral and written, 
it must bave been because he voluntarily limited those sources. 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in the Apostolic age to have escaped any careful compiler 
of the Gospel Memorabilia. This would be esp. true of Mark, 
who, if common opinion is correct, had an ultimate Petrine 
base for mucb of his material. Is it imaginable that Pcter did 
not give the Sermon a promincnt place in his teaching? Surely 
Mark must have known the Sermon. Why, then, did he omit 
it from bis Gospel? A plausible explanation, wbicb may be the 
true one, is this :— 

When Mark wrote his Gospel, about 65-70 a.p., the Matthwan 
Logia (in various Greek forms) was in general use; this Logia 
passed over the narrative material of the story of Jesus, and 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus’ discourses and shorter 
sayings; it included the Sermon, although in what precise form 
it is very difficult to determine—probably not that in which 
it appears in either of our canonical Gospels. Now Mark's 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reports mainly the acts and 
events of Jesus’ public ministry, giving much less attention 
to the teaching (the longest sections of discourse material 
are in 218-22 323-30 41-32 6313 76-23 §3438 91. 280-50 102431. 35-45 
1123-25 12, 13). Perhaps Mark wished to put into more com- 
plete and permanent transmission that other side of the 
Gospel story which was neglected in the Logia. If so, it was 
unnecessary for him to repeat the Sermon and certain other 
discourse elements of that work, since be wrote to complete the 
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In wording, a like verdict of superior excellence 
falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Since both 
Gospels contain the discourse in Greek, therefore 
in translation we cannot find in either of them 
the tpsissima verba of Jesus (except for the few 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 5"). But 
when we ask which Gospel has more accurately 
transmuted into Greek the ideas that Jesus ex- 
pressed in Aramaic, which has more faithfully 
interpreted His meaning in this teaching, there 
are many indications that Matthew gives the 
better record. A complete study of the parallels 
in the two accounts of the Sermon shows that in 
almost every instance there is a greater authen- 
ticity in the Matthean account; of this a few 
iUlustrations will suffice. (1) The first Beatitude is 
variously worded (Mt 5° μακάριοι of πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύ- 
ματι; Jak 6 μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοί). It is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form corresponds more nearly to 
the Aramaic utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthew’s τῷ 
πνεύματι; the important consideration, however, 
is as to the idea rather than the form. In the 
Lukan Beatitude, material poverty is intended, as 
is shown conclusively by the converse woe in 674 
oval ὑμῖν τοῖς πλουσίοις (Woe could not be pronounced 
upon those who were spiritually rich). But in the 
Matthzan Beatitude the ambiguous term πτωχοί--- 
corresponding to the OT omy (Ps 69°, Is 61!) and 
ἘΝ (Ps 10916, Is 1450), and standing in the LXX 
for those Hebrew words (see art. PooR in vol. iv.), 
with a primary moral and spiritual import—is made 
explicit for the moral and spiritual signification by 
the addition of the phrase τῷ πνεύματι, to protect the 
Beatitude from the material interpretation which 
had made its impress upon Juke’s source. Thus 
Matthew has preserved Jesus’ original mcaning of 
the first Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form); of course it is the meaning rather than the 
form that is of value, (2) In Mt 5®8=Lk 6°36 
there are many indications of the secondary char- 
acter of Luke’s material: Mt 5* does not appear; 
the idea of lending (Lk 655 85) is a disturbing im- 

ortation ; instead of τελῶναι Luke has ἁμαρτωλοί ; 

Τῦ 5* is given in a non-Jewish form—écecGe viol 
Ὑψίστου instead of ὅπως γένησθε υἱοὶ τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν 
τοῦ ἐν οὐρανοῖς ; Mt δὸν does not appear, nor the 
term οἱ ἐθνικοί of Mt 5*7; and the reminiscence of 
Dt 1818 in Mt 5% ἔσεσθε. . . τέλειοι is replaced by 
a non-Jewish and much weaker γίνεσθε olxripuoves. 
That is to say, Luke’s account lacks the Palestinian 
setting, the Tosa colour, the Jewish phrases, and 
the O'T allusions, besides introducing an extraneous 
practical element. (3) A similar practical addition 
or expansion of Mt 7° may be seen in Lk 6%; 
a true teaching, but foreign to the context. 
Similarly Lk 6% (4) In the Mt 7" and Lk 681 
forms of the ‘Golden Rule’ (quoted above), the 


current record of Christ’s life, not to produce a new Gospel 
which should antiquate and supersede the Logia. This appears 
also in the fact that the present Greek Matthew combines prob- 
ably the Matthewan Logia with the Gospel of Mark (plus some 
additional matter) into a quite extensive account of the life 
of Christ. What makes this theory somewhat unsatisfactory 
is the fact that no small amount of Jesus’ sayings actually con- 
tained in Mark’s Gospel was in all probability present in the 
Logia, e.g. Mk 41-20 934-88 91-39-50 12; but perhaps an explana- 
tion for this can be found. At any rate, the problem of Mark’s 
omission of the Sermon cannot yet be considered solved. 

As for the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of John, the 
entire character of that book offers a probable reason for its 
omission. The author has distinctly chosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but to make a Gospel with different contents, 
and setting forth Gospel truth ina different way. That he passes 
over the Sermon is, therefore, not at all due to his ignorance of 
the discourse, but to his motive, according to which he passes 
over αὐ the Synoptic discourses (Mt 5-7. 10. 13. 18. 21-25, Lk 6. 
10-21), and most of the narrative matter as well. Nor did he, 
in passing by all this, wish his readers to regard that part of the 
Gospel story as unhistorical or unessential. He chose to treat 
a particular phase of Christ’s life and personality—what he 
probably considered the highest phase. This Gospel was de- 
signed to illumine, not to supersede, the others 


Matthsean wording approves itself as being a better 
reproduction of what we may understand Jesus 
to have said; the Matthsean phrase οὗτος γάρ ἐστιν 
ὁ νόμος καὶ οἱ προφῆται 1s absent from the Lukan 
account on the constant principle of expunging 
Jewish elements. (5) The same principle explains 
the significant difference of wording in Mt 73 
(οὐ πᾶς ὁ λέγων μοι Κύριε κύριε εἰσελεύσεται εἰς THY 
βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ποιῶν τὸ θέλημα τοῦ 
πατρός μου τοῦ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς) Ξε Lk 65 (τί δέ με καλεῖτε 
Ἰζύριε κύριε, καὶ οὐ ποιεῖτε ἃ λέγω :). (6) It is obvious 
in a comparison of the Matthean and Lukan 
accounts (quoted above) of the closing parable of 
the Sermon that the Palestinian colour and the 
vivid picturesqueness of the story as given in the 
Iirst Gospel do not appear in the commonplace, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To these 
six illustrations from the parallel reports of the 
Sermon must be added the twofold account of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 69-8 = Lk 11-4), which is discussed 
below (under ii. 44), and most strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Matthsean and Lukan reports 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to be denied that the 
Mattheean form may be somewhat expanded from 
the original Aramaic ; but this has to do with form 
rather than with substance, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the true interpretation of the 
Prayer. Here, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted above) the absence from Luke of the Jewish 
phrases which speak of God as in heaven, and of 
His ‘will’ as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeply ethical and spiritual term ὀφειλήματα of 
Matthew is replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term ἁμαρτίας. And the petition for deliverance 
from evil, a characteristically Jewish conception, 
is expunged. 

It cannot be doubted that the strong Jewish 
element and Palestinian colour of Matthew’s dis- 
course actually pervaded Jesus’ teaching as origin- 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only ; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews. ‘There is no room 
for a theory that this feature was a subsequent 
artificial transfusion of Judaism into the teaching 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just this 
feature was eliminated from His teaching in the 
course of the Gentile mission. The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with their peculiar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the Gospel acceptable to them, the Chris- 
tian missionaries thought it necessary to wniver- 
salize the language of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the case of Luke’s account of the 
Sernion, possibly by himself,* but more likely by a 
long process of elimination, through which the 
material had passed on the Gentile field whence 
Luke drew his sources for the Third Gospel. It is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon which 
were too strongly Jewish to reinain in that position 
found their way into Luke’s Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish colouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
variant position of Mt 6%%4=Lk 12”°!, since the 
same kind of elimination of the Jewish element is 
apparent here, 6.0. τὰ πετεινὰ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ is replaced 
by τοὺς κόρακας ; ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος is replaced 
by ὁ θεός, note the peculiar addition in Lk 125, τὰ 
ἔθνη is replaced by πάντα τὰ ἔθνη τοῦ κόσμου (a clear 


* Bacon, Sermon on the Afount (1902), p. 109f., says: ‘It was 
indeed, from the standpoint of the historian of Jesus’ life and 
teaching, a disastrous, almost incredible mutilation to leave out, 
as our Third Evangelist has done, all the negative side of the 
teaching, and give nothing but the commandment of minister- 
ing love toward all. We can scarcely understand that the five 
great interpretative antitheses of the new law of conduct toward 
men versus the old (Mt 521-48}, and the three corresponding 
antitheses on duty toward God [Mt 61:15], could have been 
dropped in one form of even the oral tradition’; but the Third 
Evangelist has done this in order to ‘concentrate the teaching 
upon the simple affirmation of the law of love.’ 
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alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
the Gentiles’ love for material wealth and power) ; 
again, the absence of ὁ οὐράνιος in Lk 12%; and the 
absence of τὴν δικαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ (a technical Jewish 
term) from Lk 127, There would seem, therefore, 
to be no room for question that, historically con- 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, since it has better preserved the actual 
eontents of the historical discourse, its theme and 
development, its Jewish elements, its Palestinian 
eolour, and the true interpretation of its sayings ; 
and, in addition to these merits, the Matthzean 
account has a Greek style of higher literary skill 
and finish. In this preference for the Matthzan 
report of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now 
agreed. ἢ 

But this relative superiority of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its absolute authen- 
ticity. This account is still but a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inci- 
dents of long transmission, showing the inevitable 
effects of the process of translation, and containing 
certain passages which originally belonged to other 
occasions (see below). Even in some eases we are 
uncertain whether the ideas themselves of Jesus 
are not misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. 
Two instances about which there has been much 
dispute may be mentioned. In Mt 5%! the 
peculiar tone of Jewish literalness has led many 
scholars to postulate a Judaistic-Christian colour- 
ing of Jesus’ words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreign to His anti-literal utterances and 
spirit. Every explanation of them as coming in just 
this sense from Jesus is beset with difficulties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under ii. 46). Again, 
in Mt 5” we find a most significant addition to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. This saying 
probably belongs to the occasion with which 1Ὁ is 
associated in Mt 19513,, where it is repeated. In 
both the Matthean instances we have the exceptive 
phrase παρεκτὸς λόγου πορνείας (μὴ ἐπὶ πορνείᾳ), which 
is not found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk | 
104, Lk 1678. A serious question is involved con- 
cerning the permissibility of divorce. The phrase 
is rejected as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modern scholars (see under ii. 4 d). 

But if we cannot think of the Sermon in Matthew 
as presenting an absolutely authentic account of 
that historical discourse, we may yet feel much 
certainty that it contains many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial trustworthi- 
ness. In the Evangelists’ reports of the Sermon 
we have not complete historical accuracy, but 


5. PRESENT TEXT oF THE Discourse.—The text 
of the Sermon as it finally took form in the First 
and Third Gospels has come down to us through 
the eenturies with less variation than might have 
been expected ; it is in excellent condition. The 
number of variations is not many hundred, and few 
of them are of special importance. The Textus 
Nteceptus of the 16th cent. (and therefore the AV 
of 1611 A.D.), compared with the text given us by 
the great uncials of the 4th-6th cents., shows here 
as elsewhere numerous elements of assimilation, 
emendation, revision, and variation; but these 
have been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
the English Revisers, and others. The most con- 
Spicuous changes are the dropping out of words 
and phrases which have been imported into the 


* The constant preference shown by Il. Holtzmann, Wendt, 


and a few others for the Lukan account of the Sermon as | 


against that of Matthew is, in view of these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true historical criticism to eliminate from 
the records of Jesus’ teaching as much as possible of the char- 
acteristic Jewish element, or to give the place of honour to the | 
briefer and more fragmentary of two parallel accounts. 


practical adequacy. 


text of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary ‘improvements ’ 
which the scribes have introduced. The variations 
which are of importance for interpretation will be 
treated in their respective places below. 

li. JNTERPRETATION,—AI| study of the origin 
and transmission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
but a preparation for its interpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation is but a preparation for 
its practice. Both lines of preparation are essential 
if the teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied truly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrained English reader 
ean find through the Sermon the spiritual assurance 
and strength which he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine his conduct in the limited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts; the gospel is 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the exclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the case with intellectual systems of theology, 
philosophy, ethics, and the like). But when the 
Sermon is used—as it can and should be used—to 
ilumine the great problems of religion, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spiritual capacity, 
mental ability, and the acquisition of learning 
should be brought to bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Christ, in order that it may exert its 
due and proper influence upon the world. 

1. PoPULAR, GNOMIC, AND FIGURATIVE STYLE. 
—Interpretation must take full account of the 
literary style in which Jesus chose to express 
Himself. That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and throughout the Synoptic Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too often 
Jesus’ teaching has been handled as though it 
were a systematic, scientific treatise on theology 
and ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to be 
subjeeted to laboratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined by finely-graduated measuring- 
rod or delicate weighing-scales, No greater mis- 
take could be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Micro- 
scopie analysis is a radically wrong process to be 
applied to Jesus’ teachings. For He chose to 
deal with the masses, and His ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and consider. 
If at times He disputed with the learned men of 
His nation, and in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (see the Johannine discourses), 
still this was not His main interest or His chief 
field of work. The common people were open- 
minded and receptive: to them, therefore, He 
addressed His teaching. It was to the Galileans 
that He gave Himself and His message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He taught the multitudes, in their syna- 
gocues, upon the highways, along the seashore, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee, He put His re- 
gious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting His ideal of life in 
many simple ways with the conventional notions 
and practices, and illustrating [is teaching 
from the ordinary avocations, experiences, and 
environment of His hearers.* Entirely free from 
scholasticism and intellectualism, He did not tell 
the how and why of things, nor present scientific 
definitions, nor deal in abstractions; but with 
Divine wisdom and skill He taught those things 


* One reading should be given to the Sermon in Mt 5-7 with 
no other intent than to note Jesus’ remarkably fine and 
abundant allusions to things around Him—religious practices, 
ethical conceptions, commerce, industries, agriculture, animals, 
plants, home life, house furnishings, civic institutions, social 
customs, the conduct of men, human needs, fortune, and 
misfortune. His observation and appreciation of everything 
was unequalled, and the relative valuation which Ile placed 
upon things was the true norm of all subsequent judgment. 
No poet—not even Shakespeare—has seen so clearly, felt so 
truly, or pictured so perfectly the hearts and lives of men, 
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which it,is essential for all men to know. The 
religious facts and truths which He presented form 
the foundation of Christian theology, and His 
instruction concerning human conduct must lie at 
the root of any true system of ethies; but He did 
not teach these subjects in the manner of the 
ancient or modern schools. He put His ideas in 
such a way as to make His knowledge universal. 
He spoke with a simplicity, insight, and fervour 
which would appeal to all serious listeners. 

It was a part of Jesus’ method to use all kinds 
of jguratiwe language. That was natural to Him 
as an Oriental, and by no other means could He 
have reached the Orientals who formed His audi- 
ences. Similes, metaphors, all kinds of illustra- 
tions, parables, hyperbolical expressions, were 
constantly upon His lips.* We have constantly to 
be on our guard against interpreting literally 
what He has spoken figuratively. The Sermon 
presents the true righteousness, the ideal human 
life, popularly and practically portrayed and en- 
joined. To treat this teaching as scientific ethies 
is to produce confusion. But to draw from it the 
essential principles of ethics is to find light and 
peace for mankind. 

Many of Jesus’ utterances, especially in this 
discourse, are of the genomic type in poetic form— 
a style so effective in the Wiscom literature of the 
OT and Apocrypha. The wise men of Hebrew 
history, particularly after the Babylonian cxile, 
put into this attractive literary dress their crystalli- 
zation of experience, their philosophy of life, their 
instruction for conduct and practical affairs. This 
was a favourite style of teaching with the Jews— 
a fact that was at once the cause and the motive 
for Jesus’ adoption of it. As a literary mode of 
expression, Jesus used the gnome, as He used 
the Perper: with consummate art.t Even the 
translation of these sayings into a radically dif- 
ferent language has not destroyed their literar 
finish, rhythm, and symmetry, 6.9. the Beatitudes, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and many other passages in 
Mt 5-7. The simplicity, lucidity, and energy of 
Jesus’ utterances mask the art with which they 
were fashioned. Not that we are to conceive of 
Jesus as labouring over His literary productions 
to bring them to perfection, but that ideal thought 
intuitively found ideal expression. Jesus’ supreme 
interest was assuredly not in mere letters, but in 
the truth He taught. Yet this included the vital 
lodgment of the truth in the minds and hearts of 
men, and to this end the language in which He 
clothed His teaching was of great importance. 
The uniqueness of Jesus manifests itself in the 
ability to present His teaching acceptably and 
efiectively, as well as in His perfect insight into 
the truth itself. 

* Metaphorically, Jesus calls the disciples the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world (Mbt 513-14). Symbolically, He com- 
mands the plucking out of the right eye (52%). Figuratively, 
He speaks of the mote and beam (73-”), of the pearls before 
swine (76), of the narrow way (719-14), of the false prophets (715), 
of the tree and its fruits (716-20), Tie gives the parable of the 
Two House-builders (724-27). And most difficult of all to interpret 
correetly, we have His hyperholical utterances, in which IIe 
says more than He means, setting forth a principle rather than 
a rule of conduct, and leaving its application to the judgment 
ofmen. Such are the four famous ‘ non-resistance’ injunctions 
(539-42), and the sayings concerning the secrecy of benevolence 
(62), prayer in the closet only (65), anxiety for the necessaries of 
life (625-34), answers to prayer (77), and the ‘Golden Rule’ (712), 

{See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 74-112; Tholuck, Bergrede5, Ὁ. 
169 ff. [Eng. tr. p. 165f.]. 

{See Heinrici, Lerapredigt, i. 19-26; Kent, Wise Men of 
Ancient Israel? (1899), pp. 176-201; Briggs, ‘The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Messiah’ in Mapository Ttines, 1897, vill, 393-8, 452-5, 
492-6, ix. 69-75, Dr. Brigys says: ‘Jesus put His wisdom in 
this poctic form for the reason that Wisdom hacl been given in 
the artistie forin of gnomic poetry for centuries, and was so used 
in His time. If He was to use such Wisdom, He must use its 
forms. Jesus uses its stereotyped forms, and uses them with 
such extraordinary freshness, fertility, and vigour that His 


i a transcends all others in its artistic expression’ (viii. 


Lut not only was Jesus the true successor of the 
OT sage. The Hebrew prophets also gave their 
messages in remarkably fine literary form, as in 
the Psalms, Isaiah, and Amos. And the eas 
utterances of Jesus, too, were clothed in language 
full of beauty, fire, and force. Indeed, Jesus was 
more ἃ prophet than asage.* He taughtnotsomuch 
as a philosopher of this life; rather, as a seer who 
has a vision of a higher life which is to be produced 
in men. Jesus’ earnestness and tempered zeal in 
His teaching were more persuasive and searching 
than the fervour of any preceding prophet of truth 
and righteousness, In the Sermon on the Mount 
He showed men the ideal life, but that was not all 
—He strenuously urged them to attain it. They 
must forthwith do the will of God which He had 
made plain to them (Mt 7%-?7). Active love, self- 
denial, and service He fixed as absolute require- 
ments for those who would be inembers of the 
kingdom of God. In these utterances the voice of 
the true prophet is heard proclaiming God’s will 
and demanding that ‘justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as an everflowing stream’ (Am 
5"). Jesus was both wise man and prophet, but 
greater than either and greater than both; and 
never greater than in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He immeasurably surpassed every lawgiver, 
seer, and sage. It is with this supreme apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and His teaching that one should 
enter upon the specifie interpretation of His words 
in Mt 5-7 and the Lukan parallels. 

2. EFFECT OF THE TRANSLATION INTO GREEK.— 
In view of tle fact that we have Jesus’ words only 
in a translation (the original of which has probably 
passed out of existence), it will be always a wise 
proceeding to attempt to reproduce the Aramaie 
form of the words of Jesus which have come down 
tous only in Greek. By this process, even though 
success in it can be only partial, an atmosphere 
for interpretation is obtained, and shades of mean- 
ing are disclosed which would otherwise escape 
us. Unless we get back into the Semitic world to 
which Jesus belonged and in which He worked, 
we can never completely understand Him or His 
teaching. It is therefore a proper and useful 
undertaking upon which a number of excellent 
scholars are now engaged,t to restore by conjec- 
ture the original Aramaic of Jesus’ words, Some 
of the results already reached are of importance, 
and still greater things may be expected of it in 
the future. It is likely that to some extent the 
variant vocabulary in the Greek of parallel Gospel 
yassages can be explained as the result of trans- 
ation, a single Aramaic term being represented in 
the several translations by two or more synonym- 
ous Greek words. 

A thorough study of the Septuagint in close 
comparison with the Hebrew text, showing how 
translators actually put Hebrew into Greek, gives 
a valuable insight into method, and furnishes 
criteria for judging of the Aramaic original behind 
the Greek of our Gospels. Various degrees of 
literal and free rendering of the Aramaic can be 
seen in our two accounts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Sometimes the translators have been 
unable to find exact Greek equivalents for the 
Aramaic words; sometimes they have imperfectly 
comprehended, and therefore have failed exactly 
to reproduce, the Semitic ideas; sometimes they 


*See this view defended by J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu vom 
Reiche Goties? (1900), pp. 53-57, against Wellhausen, Jsrael- 
itische u. Jtidische Geschichte? (1897), ch. 24, 

+See Resch, Logia Jesw (1898), who endeavours to recon- 
struct in Hebrew the Matthman Logta, which he regards as the 
primary source for the material of the Synoptic Gospels; sug- 
gestive for this study is his reconstruction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, pp. 19-29. Further, Marshall, artt. in Haposttor 
(189J-2) > Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. (1898); E. A. Abbott, Clue: A 
Guide through Greek to Hebrew Scripture (1900); Nestle, SK 
(1896). 
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have placed a current interpretation upon Jesus’ 
sayings; sometimes they have expanded the sayings 
as they put them into Greek to remove ambiguity, 
or to improve the literary form. These and other 
inevitable phenomena of translation appear in this 
discourse of the First and Third Gospels, and must 
be adequately dealt with in an exposition of its 
contents. 

3. THEME OF THE DISCOURSE AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT.—It is the unanimous opinion of all students 
of the Sermon on the Mount (whether they regard 
its contents as original or compiled), that the 
discourse as it appears in Mt 5-7 and Lk 659-29 has 
a real unity, presenting a definite theme and 
developing it logically and eflectively. 1 an 
actual discourse of Jesus constitutes the nucleus 
of these accounts, the unity of the Sermon is 
original with Jesus, notwithstanding the presence 
of certain extraneous material in the Gospel 
reports. But, even on the supposition that there 
was no historical Sermon, still the unity of this 
discourse in Matthew and Luke remains, and is ta 
be attributed to the sources used by the Evangelists, 
or to the Evangelists themselves. We have seen 
good reason, however, for holding that the Sermon, 
as it comes down to us, rests upon a real event 
and eontains excerpts from a great discourse of 
Jesus, whose theme and development are here pre- 
served. What the theme is must be carefully 
considered, There are differing shades of opinion 
and various statements on this point. The crucial 
question seems to be: Is the theme of the dis- 
course to be found in the Beatitudes (Mt 5*”?= 
Lk 6°") or in the verses about the fulfilment of 
the Law (Mt 511-20} 

If the theme lies in Mt 517-30. as is maintained 
by some,” several conclusions must follow. (1) The 
Beatitudes, given both in Matthew and in Luke as 
the beginning of the discourse, are extraneous 
matter brought in from some other connexion, or 
are merely introductory, containing no essential 
element of the discourse. (2) The account in Luke 
omits the very verses of the discourse which con- 
tain the theme, since Mt 5!7-?° has no parallel in 
Lk 6°; yet Luke’s discourse Aas a theme, and 
an excellent one, in the promulgation of a perfect 
life of patience, trust, love, service, and obedience. 
(3) To find the theme in Mt 5!*-"%is to make the 
discourse an apologetical one, in which Jesus was 
defending Himself against the charge of destroying 
the OT Law. What follows, however, in 57-48 is 
not at all in accordance with this conception, for 
Jcsus’ teaching in these verses abrogates tlle OT 
Law in some points, and in other points supersedes 
it by a higher ideal of thought and conduct ; in 
other words, He is here showing how little rather 
than how much He has in common with that legal 
system—He criticises rather than defends it. (4) 
Or, the theme in Mt 5!" may call for a polemical 
discourse in condemnation of the perverse Pharisaic 
interpretation of the OT Law. Dnt the occasion of 
this discourse did not suggest or make appropriate 
a polemic against Pharisaic conceptions any more 
than a defence of Himself against Pharisaic 
charges. If we can trust Luke to have given us 
the substantially correct setting of the Sermon, it 
was an address to the Galilean multitude who 
followed Jesus, eager to hear His words, well dis- 
nosed towards Him, and many of them already 
His professed disciples. Jesus had just formally 
ehosen twelve men to assist Him in His work, 
which was now assuming the character and pro- 
portions of a new religions movement. 
juneture a discourse of a negative quality, apolo- 
getical or polemical, would have been unsuitable 
and unwise. The occasion called for a positive, 
comprehensive setting forth of what this new 

* H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Wendt. 
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religious movement aimed to accomplish, for what 
it practically stood. (5) Finally, to take the 
theme from Mt 511-30 makes it impossible to find 
any place in the discourse for the greater part of 
the material contained in Mt 5-7, since the great 
sections 5°16 019-91 71-27 have no logical relation to a 
defence against the charge of destroying the OT 
Law, or a polemic against the Pharisaie interpreta- 
tion of it. 

These considerations point strongly towards 
another theme for the Sermon. Where should 
one look for that theme but in the first section, 
in the Beatitudes themselves? They present the 
ideal life in character and eonduct, the true 
righteousness over against current shallow and 
perverse conceptions of righteousness. This, then, 
is the true theme of the Sermon on the Mount, 
because: (1) It stands, where the theme should, 
at the head of the disconrse. (2) It is the theme 
which both Matthew and Luke fix for the dis- 
course, and the only theme which is common to 
both accounts of the Sermon.* (38) This theme 
encludcs the section about the Law, Mt δ17:30. with 
the Jewish allusions contained in its logical de- 
velopment in 5748 618, as one of several elements 
in the discourse, which therefore Luke or his source 
can omit without radically changing the thought 
of the Sermon. In this feature of the section the 
ideal life of Jesus’ conception is painted against 
the background of the Pharisaic conception ; and 
not with an apologetical or polemical purpose, but 
as an effective mode of positive instruction. When 
the Gospel story was shorn of this local colouring 
to make it suitable for the Gentiles, the essential, 
universal elements of the teaching were extracted 
and used; compare Lk 677-6 with Mt 57-48. (4) This 
theme is appropriate to the occasion described by 
Luke. There is abundant probability that Jesus, 
at some middle point in the Galilean ministry, 
after careful preparation of the people, and to a 
general company of His followers, would under- 
take to set forth somewhat specifically and com- 
prehensively the kind of men and women for whom 
the kingdom of God ealled; what it meant in actual 
life to become a member of that kingdom; the 
kind of righteousness which God required as con- 
trasted with the current seribal teaching. This 
would be a definite theme for a great discourse. 
It would logically involve a characterization of 
ideal character and conduct; a comparison of this 
ideal with the ideal commonly held among them ; 
some illustrations of how this ideal character and 
conduct would manifest themselves in one’s atti- 
tnde towards God, self, and fellow-men ; and, lastly, 
earnest injunctions to the actual attainment of 
this ideal. This is what we have in, the Sermon 
on the Mount. And there is in the public ministry 
of Jesus no occasion so suitable for just such ἃ dis- 
course as that of the appointment of the apostles, 
with which event Luke associates the Sernion. 

Certain scholars liold that this general theme 
of the ideal life, or the trne righteousness, unifies 
the whole contents of Mt 5-7 so that every verse 
finds a place in its development. On this view the 
Sennon contains no extraneous material, is in no 
degree a compilation, but, on the contrary, came 
from Jesus exactly in its present contents and 
arrangement.+ It does not need to be said that 
we should all like to think of the Sermon in this 
way, if it were possible. Butin the judgment of 


* Luke’s form of the Deatitudes does not show this as clearly 
as Matthew's, but the subsequent matcrial of Luke's discourse 
leaves no douht that the original tmport of them was the same 
as of those of the First Gospel. On other grounds also it 
appears that the Lukan interpretation of the Beatitudes (piacea 
upon them probably not by the Evangelist but by his source) ia 
seriously misconceived, 

+ So Stier, Morison, Keil, Ktbel, Steinmeyer, 11. Weiss, 


| Broadus, Grawert. 
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the great majority of NT scholars* two facts are 
decisive against this-hypothesis. (1) Particular 
verses in the two accounts have no logical con- 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, 6.9. Mt 5% 26-81. 82 715 76-11. 22.23 Τς 
674-26. 862. 39. 40. 45 Τῷ does not meet the point to 
reply that, since the Gospel reports contain only 
excerpts from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to be expected. That is true, as we may see at 
Mt 532 16. 48 618. 34, Τις 676-3142, But in these cases 
it is possible to discover a thought relation in the 
contiguous sections, although the sections are not 
smoothly joined to one another. In the former class 
of passages, however, it is difficult to see any logical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a whole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instead of a discourse, 
which seems very unlikely. (2) The second fact to 
be mentioned is still more certain. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appears to be extrane- 
ous to the discourse has Garelléle in Luke’s Gospel 
outside of his Sermon (see table of parallel passages 
above). Now, if Matthew has right places for 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones. But ean it 
be considered probable that the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew’s 
account in one line of transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke’s account 
in another? Would not Luke, who had ‘traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first’ 
(Lk 1%), have discovered and obtained for his book 
this far superior account of the Sermon? Again, 
the original historical setting of some of these ex- 
traneous passages in Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. The Lord’s 
Prayer is shown by Lk 111-46 to have been given 
by Jesus on another occasion in response to a 
specific request from His disciples. The true place 
of the divorce teaching (Mt 5” 83) is established by 
Matthew’s own Gospel, in Mt 195:9 -- Mlx 105:5, 
where it is germane to the oceasion, while in the 
Sermon it interrupts the movement of the dis- 
course.t Similarly, the parable of the blind guid- 
ing the blind, Lk 6%, belongs more likely to the 
position assigned it in Mt 15%, 

There are, then, some passages in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
6°9-49 which did not historically form a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but which by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Evangelists) have become associated with 
it, But one cannot be sure just how much ex- 
traneous matter is present in these reports, and the 
question is more diffieult in Matthew than in Luke. 
There is much difference of opinion as to the 
amount of compilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge. It may be best to in- 
dieate three grades of the material: that which 
probably belonged to the original discourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied by 
an interrogation-point in the table), and that which 
must be considered foreign addition (marked by 
enclosing brackets), The table that follows is in- 
tended to show the general opinion of scholars 
rather than any individual opinion. 


Mt 534-6 11. 12. — Τ ς 639-381 Mt [5226] 
? Boe Ke 8. 9. 10 531. 28 
[639-30] 9 52% 80 
7 513-16 531. 32 
511-24 523-48 Ὁ ς G27-80. 85-86 


* Calvin, Baur, Strauss, Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, Kuindl, 
Bleek, Keim, Weizsacker, Godet, Meyer, Bruce, IT. Holtzmann, 
Nosgen, Achelis, Wendt, B. Weiss, Inbeken, Wernle, Julicher, 
Ifeinrici, Sanday, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

ἡ The parallel passage in Luke is at 1618, but this verse and 
the preceding one are both unattached in this position, which 
indicates that they are dislocated; 1617 belongs to the original 
Sermon, but this determines nothing for 1618, which stands in 
no logical] relation to it. 


Mt 61-6 Mt?72 =Lk 76% 
[67-15] 9 1713-15 
610-18 2 716-20 — ? 648. 44 
9 G19-84 [65] 
71-5 —TLk 651. 580. 41. 42 Ἴθι -- 646 
[ G38. 89. 40] ['722- 23] 
(78-11) 724-27 — 647-48 


In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, attention 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
A brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two groups: those who hold that the 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who regard as extraneous a smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 


Morison thinks Mt 5-7 a complete unit, given by Jesus to ‘the 
constantly increasing multitude of such as took Him to he the 
long promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by Him 
as to what they should do in connection with the inauguration 
and establishment of His kingdom’ (Comm. on Matthew, new 
ed. 1884, p. 57).—Broadus maintains that the discourse was given 
exactly as in the First Gospel, and that in it Jesus ‘sets forth 
the characteristics of those who are to be subjects of this reign 
[of heaven] and share the privileges connected with it, and urges 
upon them various duties, In particular He clearly exhibits the 
relation of His teachings to the moral law, in order to correct 
any notion that He proposed to set the law aside, or to relax its 
rigour, when, on the contrary, He came to inculcate not merely 
an external, but a deeply spiritual morality’ (Convm. on Matthew, 
1886, pp. 83, 84).—Steinmeyer assumes that the Sermon as it 
appears in Matthew ‘came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words .. . Righteousness is the glittering thread which clearly 
runs through the whole discourse from the beginning to the 
end; this is the idea which constitutes its unity’ (Die Rede des 
Herrn auf dem Berge, 1885, pp. 10, 20). He makes a threefold 
division of the contents: the longing for righteousness, ch. 5; 
the striving for righteousness, ch. 6 ; the attainment of righteous- 
ness, ch. 7.*—Hugo Weiss also defends the integrity.of Matthew's 
discourse, and considers it as ‘a necessary strand in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic movement. ... [It contains] 8, 
characterization of the Messianic kingdom and of the duties 
of its members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
conceptions of the world, teaching and practice’ (Die Bergpre- 
digt Christi, 1892, pp. 2, 3).—Nosgen theoretically admits the 

ossibility of the presence of some extraneous verses in Mt 5-7, 
but he does not as a matter of fact discover any. He thinks 
that in the discourse Jesus, as the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, aims to set forth the moral conditions of obtaining 
membership in the Messianic kingdom which is at hand (Das 
Evangelium nach Matthéus2, 1897, p. 64).—Plummer holds that 
Luke’s Sermon is a different one from Matthew’s, though Luke 
has dropped out of his account the long section Mt 517-618 ag 
inapplicable to his readers. And as to the theme, ‘the main 
point in Matthew is the contrast between the legal righteousness 
and the true righteousness;+ in Luke the main point is that 
true righteousness is love’ (Comm. on Luke, 1896, p. 183),.— 
Grawert is the latest defender of the complete unity of Mt 5-7 
(Die Bergpredigt nach Matthdus, 1900). The proof of this in- 
tegrity is developed on a new line: the Beatitudes as given by 
Matthew constitute the key to the whole discourse, each Beati- 
tude corresponding to a particular section of these chapters and 
forming its epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati- 
tudes must have stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of at the beginning, so that Mt 518-16 was the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp. 5-8). The eight Beatitudes as they 
now stand in Matthew are in inverse order as compared with 
the material of the discourse, thus: 610=611-16, 59=517-26, 58= 
527-87, δ᾽ = 588-48, HF G1-84, 5571.2, §4= 73-56), 58-77-11 (p. 66). 
The purpose of the Sermon was ‘the consolidation of the 
disciple-group. By this we mean the inner and outer separation 
of the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish- 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in their actual outer connexion with Him as 15 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, for it also 
“indicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from His former 
reserve with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and engages in open war against them’ 
(p. 18). It was this that made the picking out and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointment of the Twelve with which it was immediately con- 
nected, was the daily increasing labours of the Pharisees against 


* Steinmeyer’s analysis is entirely formal—it does not char- 
acterize the material. The whole treatmentisshallow, uncritical, 
and disappointing. : ᾿ : 

+ From Plummer’s view of Luke’s discourse it seems fair to 
conclude that he would hold Matthew’s discourse to he practi- 
cally original as it stands. If so, this statement of the theme of 
Mt 5-7 is unsatisfactory, since the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 517-48 61-6.16-18 71-5, less than one-half of the whole Sermon. 
But this conception of the Sermon is also shown to he inadequate 
by the fact that it lacks the breadth, point, and positiveness 


! which the circumstances of the Sermon on the Mount required. 
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Jesus and their persecution of His followers, which called out a 
pane manifesto from Jesus and a positive resistance (p. 33), 

e makes five divisions of the Sermon: 517-37 593-48 gl-1s 19-34 
71-1; the introduction is 511-16, and the conclusion 712-27, while 
the Beatitudes 589-10 form a résumé of the whole teaching.* 

The compilation view, which sees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a larger or smaller quantity of cxtraneous 
Bayings, is held by the great majority of scholars, who can he 
represented here by quotations from but afew. Some members 
of this class have the same large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount as the seven just named. Codet (Coltec- 
tion of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of Matthew, 1899, p. 
135) says that ‘the report of this discourse in Matthew is a work 
of a composite order, in which have been combined many 
heterogeneous elements; but this does not deny that there was 
really a great discourse of Jesus.’ The passages which he 
thinks belonged originally to other connexions are Mt 57-12. 25. 
28. 29-32 67-10. 19-34 7 (6). 7-=4, 21-23 (np, 182-184). The purpose of the 
Sermon was ‘the installation of the true people of God on the 
earth hy the proclamation of the only righteousness conform- 
able to the holy nature of God, which should characterize the 
true members of His people, in opposition to the formal right- 
eousness inculcated by the traditional teaching and the example 
of the doctors. This righteousness, far from ‘heing contrary to 
the law, is the very fultilment of it, since the meaning of the 
law has been falsified hy those who call themselves its inter- 
preters’ (p. 135). — B. Weiss (Mleyer-Komm, ti. ἃ. Mattevgm. 
1898) holds that a primitive Logian account of the Sermon was 
essentially sbortened by Luke but largely expanded by Matthew. 
‘ If we remove the additions of our Evangelist, we get the form 
of an original discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, hy reason of its unity of thought, its certain 
prologue 5112 and epilogue 71%27, its highly important theme 
617-20, with the exposition in twice three antitheses against the 
scribal interpretation of the law 5214, 27f. 31f. 33-37, 38-42, 43-48 = also 
in twice three antitheses against the practices of the Pharisees 
61-4. Of. 16-18 71f. 35.12, with their genuine reflexion of the con- 
ditions of the time’ (p. 163). Therefore the extraneous matter 
in the Matthewan account is 518-16. 23-26. 29. 80 g7-15.19-34 7611, In 
the discourse ‘ clearly the opposition to the prevailing teaching 
of the law and the Pharisaic practice of righteousness form the 
leading point of view and historical motive’ (p. 164).—Tholuck 
(Die Bergrede Christi®, 1872 (Eng. tr. from ed.4, 1860]) thinks 
that there is some indication of compilation, as perhaps Mt 
δ20. 26. 29. 30 §7-15 71-11 (p, 22), but hesitates to pronounce against 
any specific passages ; he defends the Matthzan position of the 
Lord’s Prayer 67-15 and of the important section 619-34, Jcsus’ 
purpose in the Sermon was ‘to exhibit Himself as the fulfiller 
of the law, and to enunciate the Magna Charta of His new 
kingdom.t ... To exhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
God as the truest fulfilment of the old; in this the condemna- 
tion of the superficial religion of Pharisaic Judaism was of 
course implied’ (pp. 14, 15). The Sermon must have contained 
throughout a strictly progressive train of thought, but this 
disappears in Mt 619-71) by the fault, of the Evangelist.—Bruce 
(Exposttor’s Greek Testament, vol. i. 1897) presents a novel 
theory: the material in Mt 5-7 is a literary assemblage of vart- 
ous teachings given during a period of instruction. It is 
supposed that the Beatitudes were given on one day, teaching 
concerning prayer on another day, warning agaist covetous- 
ness on ἃ third day, and so forth. ‘As these chapters stand, 
the various parts cohere and sympathize wonderfully, so as to 
present the appearance of a unity’ (pp. 94, 95).—Achelis (Die 
Bergpredigt, 1875) holds that ‘the speech of Mt 5-7 is to be 
regarded as a work of compilation, in which the genuine 
Sermon of Jesus was combined with sections from other dis- 
courses into a new unity’ (p. 491), The portion Mt 53-615 is the 
actual nucleus of the Sermon, and 713-27 was the actual close ; 
but the entire portion 619-712 consists of extraneous matter 
brought in here from other connexions (p, 400). In this great 
discourse Jesus ‘set before His disciples the norm and the 
essence of the righteousness of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (p. 
321).—Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, vol. i. 1886) regards the speech 
as in part ἃ compilation, the foreign passages being Mt 519-16. 
26, 27, Wh. 30 G7-15. 19-84 76-11. 19, 20, 22, 23.—Feine (Jahrb. f. Protest. 


*Grawert’s theory is composed of two parts which are not 
interdependent. (1) His analysis of the discourse, parcelling 
out a number of verses to each Beatitude as its epitome, is 
artificial and reaches absurdity when it is forced to make 
‘Blessed are they that mourn’ (54) the epitome of the saying 
about the mote and the beam (7%), Certainly the Beatitudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, which are developed, 
made concrete, and illustrated by the teaching which follows. 
But no such absolute connexion between the Beatitudes and the 
contents of the discourse can he shown as shall guarantee that 
every verse of Mt 5-7 wasa part of the original Sermon. Not 
only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke’s 
parallel account and the distribution of much of Matthew’s 
discourse through chs. 10-14. 16 of the Third Gospel. (2)'The 
conception which Grawert has of the theme, occasion, and pur- 
pose of the Sermon might as readily he held in conjunction 
with a mild compilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 


great deal of truth. The main objection to it is that it presses | 


to an extreme the idea of the Pharisaic opposition to Jesus and 
His followers at this stage of the ministry, and postulates a 
much sharper separation between the Christian and the Jewish 
adherents than was then at all prohable. 

t A similar view concerning the theme of the Sermon is held 
by Baur, Neander, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Ewald, Meyer, Késtlin, 
and Hilgenfeld, 


Theologie, 1885, pp. 1-85) holds firmly to a historical discourse, 
and regards the Matthew account as the more authentic, but 
separates as extraneous matter Mt 511-16. 18}, 23-26. 29-02 @7-15. 19-34 
76-11. 188. 19}. 226. (p, 84). The theme of the Sermon is the true 
righteousness as against the current Pharisaic conception and 
practice of righteousness (p. 35).—Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, 
1902) argues stoutly for an actual discourse of Jesus, and defends 
the account of the First Gospel as the more complete. The por- 
tions which did not originally belong to the Sermon are Mt 
55. 7-10, 13-16. 18. 23-26. 29f. 617-16. 19-34 76-11. 13-17.19-23, He calls the 
Sermon ‘the discourse on the Higher Righteousness’ (p. x), and 
thinks it ‘worthy to be called the new Torah of the Kingdom 
of God’ (p. 35). 

H. Holtzmann (Hand-Comm. u. ἃ. Synoptiker2, 1892) thinks 
the speech isa work of compilation in toto by the Evangelist, 
whose aim was to furnish an order of life for the new Church 
(p. 99). The theme of the entire discourse is in his opinion 
to be found in Mt 517-20 (p. 103). —Weizsiicker (A post. Zeitalter®, 
1891) also regards the Sermon asa collection by the Evangelist 
of passages adapted to the instruction of the primitive Church 
(p. 878 f.). — Heinrici (Die Bergpredigt, vol. 1. 1900) similarly 
views Matthew’s discourse as a free composition from scattered 
authentic sayings (pp. 10, 39). As to the theme of the Sermon, 
‘the whole appears as the Magna Charta of true discipleship 
to Jesus’ (p. 13).—Ibbeken (Die Bergprediqt Jesu2, 1890) 
offers a striking view which calls for careful consideration. 
According to him, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show a close parallelism between the events of Israel's history 
and the events of Jesus’ life, as nay be seen in the Evangelist’s 
treatment of the Infancy Narrative (chs. 1. 2), the Baptism 
(ch. 3), and the Temptation (ch. 4). Then when the author 
comes to the Sermon (chs. 5-7) he provides for Jesus a multi- 
tude explicitly described (4%) as representative of all the 
Hebrew territory, drawing significantly the parallelism between 
the giving of the Law on Sinai and the second giving of the Law 
by Jesus on ‘the mount of Beatitudes’ (cf. Mt 51 723 with Ex 
193 249.13), The contents and arrangement of the Sermon also 
correspond, Ihbeken thinks, with the Sinai law-giving. There 
are four chief sections of the Matthzan account : 5°45 concern- 
ing ethical perfection (the Beatitudes corresponding to the Ten 
Commandments), 61-18 concerning piety, 614-24 concerning the 
highest good, 7112 concerning the judging of members of the 
ix\ingdom of Heaven; then follows an epilogue 719-27 containing 
earnest warnings and admonitions to faithful obedience to this 
new law (pp. 1-11). He declines to decide whether this paral- 
lelism between the old and the new law-giving was drawn by 
Jesus Himself or only by the Evangelist: ‘ however many may 
be the grounds for thinking that the speech was first put 
together out of the Matthzean Aramaic Logia by the author of 
the First Gospel, the possibility remains that Jesus Himself 
wave the discourse in this form and on this occasion. ... It 
seems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of the 
Sermon to determine whether Jesus Himself actually gave it 
in this form, at this time and place, or whether the material of 
it was first gathered together by Matthew out of scattered 
single sayings and arranged in this way’ (pp. 5, 6).* 


But granting, as seems necessary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes down to us 
in twofold form, is In some degree a compilation, 
though with the nucleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possible to recognize that the material as 
it stands in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, by the consonance of all Jesus’ religious- 
ethical teaching, and by the intelligent grouping 
of the additional matter within the framework of 
the actual address. And considering that in those 
sections of the discourse which are original we have 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small part of 
all that Jesus said in that epoch-making discourse, 
we can still feel confident that in these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is before us, and many of the 
essential ideas—a sufficient number to show the 
main development of the theme by Jesus. If an 


* Logically, however, [bbeken is driven to a belief in the 
entire compilation of the Matthzan discourse, and he seems to 
acknowledge this on p. 5. If is impossible to agree with him 
that it makes no difference for the interpretation of the Sermon 
whether the parallelisin is from Jesus or from the Evangelist. 
But his observation is a true one, offen noted (see H. Holtz- 
mann, op. cif. p. 99; Godet, op. crt. p. 131), that the First 
Evangelist delights in arranging parallels between the events of 
Iiebrew history and the events of Jesus’ life. In this interest 
and occupation he probably represented a large school of primi- 
tive Jewish Christians. It is quite likely that he and they 
found deep significance in comparing the law-giving hy Moses 
with that by Christ. There is clearly an important truth in the 
parallelism ; Jesus came to create a second great epoch as Moses 
had created a first, and He gave to men a Gospel which super- 
seded the legal system (see Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 
8f., 26, 386). But the artificial and dramatic devices for ἐν 
cating the parallelism, which Ibbeken supposes, are hardly to 
be attributed to Jesus, and it is even doubtful whether the 
Evangelist intended them to be implied in his narrative. The 
circumstances and description of the giving of the Sermon are 
fairly simple and have verisimilitude. 
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analysis of the Sermon on the Mount is, properly 
speaking, excluded by the facts just mentioned, 
we can at least construct an outline of the dis- 
course as given to us by the Evangelists. * 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
AS RECORDED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE. 


Theme: The Ideal Life: Its Characteristics, Mission, and 
Outworkings, and the Duty of attaining it. 

4, The Ideal Life described, Mt 51-16, Lk 620-26, 
(a) its characteristics, Mt 61-12, Lk 670-26, 
(b) its mission, Mt 518-16, 

B. τῦ Relation to the Earlier Ilebrew Ideal, Mt 517-20, 

C. The Outworkings of the Ideal Life, Mt 52-712, Lk 677-42, 
(a) in deeds and motives, Mt 52/48, Lk 627-80. 32-36, 
(0) in real religious worship, Mt 61-18, 
(6) in trust and self-devotion, Mt 619-44, 
(2) in treatment of others, Mt 71-12, Lk 88}. 97-42, 

D, The Duty of living the Ideal Life, Mt 71%27, Lk 643-49, 


4, THE CHIEF PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION. 
—It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 
language, and of the large subjective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
have been variously understood in the Christian 
eenturies. Men have found in them what they 
were prepared to find, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, their theological beliefs, their moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. Nor 
ean we hope to escape similar contemporary influ- 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more favourable position than his pre- 
decessors for getting at the true interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching: (1) the prolonged, able, and 
thorough historical mvestigation of the four 
Gospels during the 19th cent. has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin and the first meaning of Jesus’ words; 
(2) the present high development of the science 
of ethics—both individual and social ethics—has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon ; (3) the 
modern change of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a Christianity of right character 
and right social service has brought us nearer to 
Christ, and has made us both able and willing to 
learn from Hin. 

Space here permits only a brief, general treat- 
nient of the interpretation of the material con- 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lk 6°", 

a. The Beatitudes.—Mt 5*"= Lk 670-23 (24-26) Tn 
a discourse whose one purpose was to deseribe and 
to enjoin the true righteousness, it was altogether 
appropriate that the Divine ideal for men should 
be characterized at the outset. Jesus presented 
this ideal in a most significant way ; not in a re- 
enactnient of the Ten Commandments of Moses— 
which His people for centuries had regarded as 
embodying the will of God for man; nor in a new 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old: but in a series of sayings which pronounce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

* The entire material of Mt 5-7 and Lk 620-49 is included in 
this outline, since the passages regarded by the present writer 
as extraneous would not, if removed, essentially alter what is 
here given. That Mt 525 26.81.32 G7-15 76-11. 22. 23 “Tie G24-26. 380, 39. 
40. 45 can be best explained as belonging originally to other con- 
nexions seems quite clear; but Mt 513-16. 24.30 619-34 712-20) Lk 
691. 43. 44 are here left uncertain. 

ἡ Or, The True Righteousness. The former phrase is given 
the preference here because ‘righteousness’ (δικαιοσύνη) is a 
technical term of theology, and is seldom used outside of 
the vocabulary of religion. In Jesus’ day also it was a technical 
Jewish term. While it occurs five times in Matthew's account 
of the Sermon (58. 10.20 6}. 88), it is wholly absent from Luke’s 
account. Nor does it appear in Luke’s Gospel except at 175, 
nor in John except at 168-10; and in Mark not at all. This 
indicates that the term was largely displaced among Gentile 
Christians by the non-technical terms ‘love’ (éyéry) and 


‘mercy’ (éAcoz). St. Paul's constant use of the term (δικαιοσύνη) 
continued its theological designation. 


the mourners, the meek, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
for rigliteousness’ sake.’ 

This beatitude type of utterance was not new 
upon Jesus’ lips, for it appears abundantly in the 
OT.* But Jesus made the Beatitude His own (as 
He made the Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried the 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
persuasion rather than of force, the idea of God’s 
blessing and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts. When in the 5th eent. 
B.C. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the dominance of the legal idea 
of God, according to which He was an austere 
lawgiver and judge, demanding under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to His statutes, re- 
garding men as slaves to be driven to their tasks 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con- 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for eenturies 
sadly obseured by this supremacy of legalisin. It 
fell to Jesus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better idea of God as a loving Father 
who cares for, comforts, guides, and blesses His 
children.* 

When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these Beatitudes, He does so with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and thesubstance of the Gospel. Man is not made 
subservient to an external law forced upon him 
from without, but is made responsive to a creative 
light and power withm. The eriterion by which 
God judges him is not primarily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpose and aspiration, of which external per- 
Fomendimi is in due time a necessary outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip- 
tion of the ideal of human life pertains to the 
fundamental nature of a person and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus furnishes here a universal 
ideal and a universal criterion. Not only did He 
describe the ideal in words; He also illustrated 
it in Ilis own life.§ According to Jesus’ teaching 


* See particularly Ps 411 654 845-7 8915 1191.2 1281.2, Pr 832. 34, 
Is 3018 3220 562, Dn 1212; also 1S 2625, 1 Καὶ 815, Ps 286 6819 7218. 19 
11826, Jer 177. The idea ‘Blessed’ is expressed in the Hebrew 
OT (see also Sir 141-2. 20 258.9 261 2819 4811 5028) by two different 
words, 8 and 3373, The former is a noun in construct case 
from the root "WN meaning ‘to go straight, to advance, to 


prosper.’ "IW is in OT usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 
where it appears nineteen times (elsewhere seven times). It is 
always rendered in the LXX by μακάριος, Which in classical 
nieaning was quite akin to this Hebrew word (see Ileinrici, berg- 
predigt, i. 27) 7373, Qal pass. ptcp. of 777 meaning ‘to bless’ 
occurs fifteen times in the Psalms, and frequently (twenty-two 
times) elsewhere. It is always rendered inthe LXX by εὐλογητός 
OY εὐλογημένος, never by μωπώριος. In the Psalms without ex- 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, it is used with reference 
to God as the object of the blessing, ‘Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.’ The NT uses both μακάριος and εὐλογητός (-uévos), and 
after the prevailing practice of the LXX, for μαωκώριος 1s used of 
men and εὐλογητός (-wévos) of God as recipient. ἼΩΝ denotes 
a status of true well-being, due to right thoughts and right con- 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God, 393 when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some special blessing bestowed by 
God and coming upon one from without. It is a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used ἼΩΝ rather than 3753, and the 
Greek translators of His words did well to follow the LXX in 
rendering this by μακάριος. The point is of some importance 
for determining the exact meaning of Jesus when He uses this 
term in His Beatitudes. In the ‘ Blessings and Cursings’ of Dt 
27. 28 the terms are 772 and Wis, rendered in the LXX by 
εὐλογημένος and ἐπικατώρωτος. The Greek word for ‘Woe’ in the 
Woe passages of the Gospels is οὐαί, 

t ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him,’ Ps 10318, See also Dt 8 326, Is 12 6316, 
Ma] 16 210, - ᾿ 

{ Cf. especially Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 139-160 (Eng. tr. i. 
184-209): G. B. Stevens, Bibl. Theol. of the NT, pp. 65-75, 

§ Gore, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 15, 16: ‘The character 
which we here find described [in the Beatitudes] is beyond all 
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and example, a man’s success or failure is to be 
judged not by the amount of money he can 
accumulate, or by the amount of social dis- 
tinction he can command, or by the extent of 
his intellectual or official achievements; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions within himself, and by the service which 
he renders to his fellow-men. In the Beatitudes 
Jesus calls men away from the superficial tests 
and standards which so commonly prevail, to a 
criterion which concerns the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
alone to the few years of a man’s present exist- 
ence, but to the whole of his eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism of Jesus’ day more per- 
verse, and perhaps in no respect has error been 
more perpetuated, than in the maintenance of 
superficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(ci. Lk 18}, the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican). The Gospel of Christ was, in the Ist 
cent. A.D., the rebuke and the correction of this 
condition ; and that Gospel needs, as much now as 
then, to be established in the world. In no words 
of Jesus has His essential teaching concerning the 
ideal of humanity been so simply and clearly 
epitomized as in the Beatitudes of Mt 55:15. The 
man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistently 
aspires and strives to attain to the character and 
to perform the service described in the Beatitudes, 
will not fail of Christianity either in knowledge or 
achievement. * 


Whether all the Beatitudes which now appear in Mt 6312 
originally stood at the beginning of the Sermon cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. The fact that the parallel section in 
Lk 620-23 presents but four Beatitudes, suggests that the four 
additional Beatitudes in Matthew (the meek, merciful, pure in 
heart, peacemakers) may not haye belonged historically to this 
connexion, but possibly were a part of the composite material 
which came later to be associated with the historical nucleus 
of the Sermon.{ Even on this theory these four Beatitudes 
would be authentic utterances of Jesus. And since on many 
occasions He used the beatitude form of expression, the theory 
is by no means impossible that the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
are a compilation. Yet there are good reasons for the contrary 
opinion, that they constitute an original unit: (1) the absence 
of four of the eight Beatitudes from the Lukan account can be 
explained as a part of the drastic treatment which Luke’s 
material had received in course of transmission. The material- 
istic import which has been forced upon the four Beatitudes in 
Lk 620-23 gives evidence of such treatment. Since the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 57-9 will by no means admit of a 
materialistic interpretation, it is not improbable that for this 
reason they dropped out of the narrative in that line of trans- 
mission. (2) The Third Gospel has not in any connexion 
recorded these four Matthwan Beatitudes; neither does the 
Second Gospel have them. So that as the First Gospel has 
them only in this connexion, no other setting is suggested for 
them. (3) Their truth is quite too scarching and sublime to 
allow us to regard them as a later creation. They must have 
come from Jesus. And He must have given them in some 
significant connexion, such as the Sermon. (4) These four 
Beatitudes are necessary to the connexion in which they stand 
in Mt 512, since without them the ideal of life which the 
Beatitudes seem designed to characterize would be essentially 
incomplete and ineffective. If, as has been argued above, the 
Beatitudes of Matthew present the theme of the Sermon, and 
in a way epitomize all that the following discourse contains, 


question nothing else than our Lord’s own character put into 
words, the human character of our Lord corresponding always 
in flawless perfection with the teaching which Ie gave. Here 
are two reasons why our Lord’s teaching is capable of universal 
and individual application: (1) because it is not made up of 
detailed commandments, but is the description of a character 
which, in its principles, can be apprehended and embodied in 
all circumstances; (2) because it is not only a description in 
words, but a description set side by side with a living example.’ 

* Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1901, p. 47 [Eng. 
tr. p. 74], says: ‘Should we be threatened with doubts as to 
what He [Jesus] meant, we must steep ourselves again and 
again in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. They 
contain His ethics and His religion, united at the root, and 
freed from all external and particularistic elements.’ 

+ So Resch, Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Adeney (EHxpositor, 5th 
ser, vol. ii.), O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 1862), and 
Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, Ὁ. 129). J. Weiss (Predigt Jesu 2, 
pp. 127, 187) excludes the three Beatitudes of Mt 57-9, MKldpper, 
4ettsehr. f. wiss. Theol. 1894, thinks that the eight Beatitudes 
were originally scattered through the Sermon, but were col- 
lected and placed at the beginning by the First Evangelist ; 
an improbable supposition. 


one cannot well suppose that the four Beatitudes found 
only in the Matthwan accouut were absent from the original 
group. 

As to the number of Beatitudes in Mt 5*12 there is difference 
ofopinion. Itiscustomary to count them as eitherseven or eight, 
and prevailingly the latter.* Of the first seven, in vv +”, there 
is little question : the disagreement relates to the enumeration 
of vy.10-12, whether they should be counted into the group atall ; 
or if counted, whether they contain more than one additional 
Beatitude. The occurrence of the word ‘ Blessed’ (μακάριος) is 
not generally regarded as determining the number of the 
Beatitudes, for it appears nine times (vv.2-1!); instead, the 
enumeration is by subject-matter—since vv.10-12 all treat of 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, they are counted as one 
Beatitude.t Then is the teaching concerning persecution for 
righteousness’ sake to be classed with the preceding seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses present 
an eighth Beatitude? Such classification seems preferable, and 
it is strongly supported by the fact that Luke also gives this 
teaching concerning persecution in his account as the closing 
Beatitude. Exact correspondence of idea and form among the 
eight Beatitudes is not to be required. 

The order in which the eight Beatitudes of Mt 5%12 stand in 
relation to one another does not appear to be a closely wrought 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been illogical. 
They do not seem to present an ascending, climactic order.{ 
Nos. land 4 pertain to the longing for God and righteousness, 
Nos. 2 and 8 pertain to patient endurance and spiritual growth 
under affliction and persecution, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7 pertain to the 
outworkings in character and service of the internal righteous- 
ness. The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 
achievemcnt of rightcousness, so that Nos, 1 and 4 should pre- 
cede Nos. 5, 6, 7; but logically the place of Nos. 2 and 3 seems 
to be after No.4. This transposition is made in Luke’s account, 
where the two Beatitudes of desire (620. 21a) precede the other 
two (G21b. 22.23), If this order of the [Geatitudcs has the 
semblance of originality, it may be that Matthew’s Beatitudes 
were rearranged in transmission. It scarcely seems necessary, 


*The number of Beatitudes is counted as seven by Ewald, 
Hlilgenfeld, Késtlin, Lange, Meyer, Noésgen, Steinmeyer, B. 
Weiss. The arguinents for this view are that Mt 519-12 does not 
really co-ordinate with yv.2!1 to make an eighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an intentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 
the seven Woes of ch. 23, and that probability is in favour of 
the sacred and frequent number seven being used instead of 
eight. Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, Ὁ. 127) counts seven 
Beatitudes by regarding Mt δῦ asa marginal gloss interpolated 
from Ps 37). The Beatitudes are counted as eight by Achelis, 
Bleek, Feine, Hahn, Heinrici, Ibbeken (although he holds that 
they eorrespond closely to the Ten Commandments), Keil, 
Keim, Kiibel, Tholuck, H. Weiss, Weizsicker, and many others, 
Delitzsch (Neue Untersuchungen, p. 76) enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Command- 
ments; but this view has found little acceptance. 

t Since v.19 and vv.11.12 have a common theme and are actual 
duplicates, it may be that the one or the other passage is not 
original in this connexion. The Beatitudes had originally a 
short form, and were probably of about equal length. Given 
one of these passages at this point, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened is 
further suggested by the fact that while ν.10 is given in the 
third perporal form, like the other Beatitudes in Matthew, 
vv.14.12 are given in the second personal form, like the Beati- 
tudes of Luke. Achelisand Β, Weiss, however, regard all three 
verses as original, saying that at v.11 Jesus turns to spealkc 
directly to His disciples. Whether, on the former theory, v.19 
would be the extraneous passage or vy.1l.12 (so Feine, Hilgen- 
feld, Weizsacker, J. Weiss), it is difficult to decide. H. Holtz- 
mann thinks all three yerses foreign to the connexion. But the 
unity of the eight Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 
duplicate material in thesc verses. 

{ Most commentators endeavour to show a special meaning 
and significance in the Matthwan arrangement of the several 
Beatitudes. Tholuck, Bergrede5, p, 56 ἢ. (ing. tr. p. 64 f.) : ‘These 
eight Beatitudes are arranged in an ethical order. The first 
four are of a negative character. They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable conditions of 
participation in the Kingdom of God. The next three following 
are positive: they set forth what attributes of character are 
required in the members of that Kingdom. The eighth shows 
how the world will treat the nicmbers of the Kingdom.’ How- 
ever, ‘the progression among the qualities pronounced blessed 
is not to be regarded as of such a nature that each stage ex- 
cludes the rest; or that, in advancing to another, the former 
are left behind.’ Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 73-75, classifies the 
first four Beatitudes as pertaining to the desire for salvation, 
the second four as pertaining to the possession of it ; he further 
subelassifies them also. H, Weiss, Bergpredigt, pp. 9, 23, re- 
gards the first four as passive, the second four as active. Feine, 
Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks the eight Beatitudes 
make four neatly-fitting pairs. Ibbcken, Bergpredigt 2, p. 19, 
says that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati- 
tudes as they stand has been unsuccessful. Heinrici, Berg- 
predigt, i. 28, thinks that if they had been arranged logically, 
according to their inner relation, the order would have been 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 3, 5, 7, 2, 8. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
idea that in their present arrangement the Beatitudes incicate 
the several consecutive stages of normal Christian growth is a 
purely fanciful one, 


Saree, 
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however, to suppose that Jesus insisted upon a particular suc- 
cession of them,.* ; 

Of much more importance is the question whether Matthew 
or Luke presents the more authentic form of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds: (1) Luke gives 
the Beatitudes in the second person, in the form of direct 
address ; while Matthew has them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statement (see a similar phenomenon in Mt 317 
=Lk 322), An examination of Jesus’ other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhere in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently without preference for either. The OT Beatitudes 
are in the third personal form. But since Matthew agrees with 
Luke in giving the remainder of the discourse (from 511 onwards) 
in the second person, some scholars hold that the Beatitudes 
themselves were originally of this form.t On the other hand, a 
change to the second person in the Lukan account might arise 
from the materialistic interpretation which has been cast over 
the Beatitudes and Woes in this Gospel. /LThe change would 
make the Beatitudes personal and specific to his hearers, 
instead of general and universal as in Matthew. (2) The word- 
ing of the same Beatitudes is in some respects strikingly dif- 
ferent in the two accounts. Concerning the first Beatitude (as 
suggested above, i. 4), it seems probable that Matthew’s form of 
it, while conveying more explicitly Jesus’ meaning, has been 
expanded in transmission by the addition of τῷ πνεύμωτι, the 
original Aramaic form of the utterance being shorter, as in 
Luke.{ The fourth Beatitude (Luke’s second) presents a some- 
what similar case ; when Matthew says, ‘Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ it is possible or even 
probable that Jesus’ words were shorter (as suggested by the 
Lukan form) by the implication rather than the expression of 
the idea contained in τὸν δικαιοσύνην, perhaps also of that con- 
tained in the διψῶντες. These words, too, may have been added 
to prevent a materialistic misinterpretation. Since the idea of 
hungering spiritually was common in the OT, Jesus may have 
used the of πεινῶντες alone with that meaning, the additions 
being made later to remove all ambiguity. In the second 
Beatitude (Luke’s third) the πενθοῦντες of Matthew and the 
κλαίοντες Of Luke are probably two varying Greek words em- 
ployed to translate one Aramaic word; the former is the better 
in this context, since it carries a deeper, finer meaning. The 
double occurrence of νῦν in Lk 6% is an obvious importation. 
In regard to the eighth Beatitude (Luke’s fourth), concerning 
patient endurance and spiritual growth under persecution, one 
notices that Luke has no parallel to the first of the two dupli- 
cate forms in which Mt 510 gives it; instead, Lk 622:-3=Mt 
§11.12, A comparison of these passages slows general thought 
agreement, but much difference in wording; nor can there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitude is secondary 
(consider especially 622. 23), 

The Gospel of Luke contains, in addition to its four Beati- 
tudes and in immediate sequence upon them, four correspond- 
ing Woes. With these Woes an increasing difficulty has been 
felt; many scholars have come to regard them either as so 
modified in transmission that they no longer represent Jesus’ 
spirit, or as a free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unauthentic. Four chief objections are made to 
them : (1) These Woes find no parallel in the Matth#an account, 
nor elsewhere in any of the Gospels. Jesus used the Woe type 
of expression (cf. Mt 112! 187 2313-36, Lk 1011-15 1137-52) arainst 
those who had long and deliberately refused Him and His 
message; but these four Woes of Lk 6%+26 are found only in 
this passage. If Jesus gave them at this time, they have failed 
to be preserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have come down to us. (2) These Woes 
have a crass material import. Hach of the four Woes gives the 
converse of each of the four Beatitudes, in the same order, and 
fixes upon them a materialistic sense. ‘ Blessed are ye poor!’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you that are rich!’; therefore only 
economic poverty and wealth are meant, since spiritual riches 
cannot be deprecated. ‘Blessed are ye that hunger now!’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you, ye that are full now!’; therefore 
the ‘hungry’ are those in physical need of food, for the 


* The reversal of the order of the second and third Beati- 
tudes of Matthew which is found in Codex D, 33, Syr eur anda 
few other early text witnesses, was adopted into the text by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Achelis approves it, 
and H. Holtzmann thinks it may be the true reading. It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuck, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B, Weiss. The transposition may have been due to the close OT 
association of the two ideas of ‘poor’ and ‘meek’ (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew O°; by both πτωχοί Ps 6933 and πραεῖς 
Ps 3711); or it may have been merely fortuitous, 

t Similarly Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 56; Bacon, Sermon on the 
Mount, Ὁ. 126. 

tSo Klopper, Zeitschr. 7. wiss. Theol. 1894; Kabisch, SK, 
1896; J, Weiss, Predigt Jesu?, Ὁ. 182f.; Schmiedel, Hneycl. 
Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1855; Heinrici, Gerqpredigi, i. 29, who says: 
‘ An effort to exclude all misinterpretation is seen in the phrases 
of closer definition, τῷ πνεύματι (ν."), τὴν δικαιασύνην (v.68), τῇ 
κουιρδίῳ (v.8), and ἕνεκεν δικαιοσύνης (ν.10), These additions mar the 
parallelism. They cannot be explained except as expansions of 
the original made in the process of translating Jesus’ words into 
Greek.’ Similarly Bacon, op. cit. p. 1271. The preservation of 
the precise meaning of the Beatitudes was of the first import- 
ance, and to Greek-speaking Christians they would not have 
been quite clear in their original brevity, for they would not 
have understood the terms ‘poor’ and ‘hungry’ to have a 
meaning primarily spiritual. The addition of these phrases 
removed all ambiguity, 


spiritually ‘full’ are not doomed to eternal spiritual privation. 
Also the third and fourth Woes are harsh in their terms, 
shallow and external in their conceptions. The exaltation of 
material poverty and distress which thus appears in Luke’s 
Beatitudes and Woes can be seen also in other parts of his 
Gospel (see the account of the rich young man, Lk 181830; the 
parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 1216-21.33; the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Lk 1619-31, cf. 15%),* The Evangelist probably is not 
responsible for these views ; rather they had already impressed 
theniselves upon the material which constituted the sources for 
his Gospel. They represent a strong sentiment in the first 
century, which grew out of a false contempt for the earthly life 
and an exaggeration of Jesus’ teaching about riches. (8) These 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He never condemned 
wealth as such; what He condemned was that a man should 
permit wealth to be his supreme purpose and his master, On 
this subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with things; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of living and the proper use of the material world 
about us.t It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring the tone 
and import of these Woes into accord with Jesus’ spirit, con- 
ceptions, and method. (4) These Woes are inappropriate to the 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large company of people 
who had been attracted to Jesus by His words and His works; 
many of them were Ilis professed followers, all of them were 
well disposed towards Him. The occasion was not suitable for 
violent language and condemnatory pronouncements. Jesus 
used the Woe type of utterance for His final judgments against 
those who rejected their Messiah ; but here Me is in the midst 
of His Galilean ministry, the people hear Him gladly, and the 
enmity of His opponents has not yet reached its final stage. In 
view of these four considerations, the full authenticity of the 
four Woes in Lk 62426 must be counted an open historical 
question. If they are not authentic as they stand, they may 
represent in a modified form actual Woes spoken by Jesus in 
another connexion during the closing months of His work. Or, 
if they cannot be attributed to Jesus at all, they will be ex- 
plained as free expansion in transmission, due to a desire to 
intensify the teaching against earthly goods, The verses may 
then have been constructed on the pattern of the ‘ Blessings 
and Cursings’ of the Old Covenant (Dt 27. 28), or still more 
likely on the pattern of the great Prophetic utterance (Is 5). 
Such an expansion should uot be charged to Luke himself, but 
to the line of tradition from which he drew his material. { 


The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
affirms of men who attain to the character and per- 
form the service therein described, belongs both to 
the present and to the future. In one aspect it is 
eschatological; the endless future of such men is 
assured as one of perfect happiness, glory, and com- 
munion with God. Since Jewish hopes and ex- 
pectations were largely eschatological, Jesus met 
them on this ground. But the blessedness which 
Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life; in His teaching Jesus constantly kept 
the present life clearly and strongly to the front. 
Jesus’ Beatitudes, just as the Beatitudes of the 


* For this view see Campbell, Critical Studies in St. Luke's 
Gospel (1891), ch. 2; Rogge, Der irdische Besitz im NT (1897), 

Ὁ. 9-68; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901), 
pp. 190-201; Schmiedel in Hneyel. Bibl. vol. ii, col. 1841; Cone, 
Rich and Poor in the NT (1902), pp. 118-142; and J. Weiss, 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes* (1900), p. 182 f., who says: 
‘There can no longer be any doubt that Luke [in his Beatitudes] 
aims to draw a sbarp contrast between the different external 
social conditions ; his Beatitudes contain nothing of an ethical 
or religious element.’ : 

+ Mathews, Social Teaching of Jesus, ch. 6; Peabody, op, ett. 
ch. 4; Rogge, op. cit. pp. 1-68. 

{ The authenticity of the Woes in Lk 67-26 is defended by 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 168%; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, 
Ὁ. 126; Ο. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 1875 and by Plummer, 
Comm. on Luke, Ὁ. 181f., who says: ‘There is no evidence that 
these were not part of the original discourse. Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may 
have omitted them. But they may have been spoken on some 
other occasion.’ On the other hand, many reject them. 
Tholuck, Bergrede5, Ὁ. 54 (Eng. tr. Ὁ. 62): ‘Unquestionably, 
these Woes must be regarded as an expansion of the thought 
by the recorder of the narrative.’ H. Holtamann, Synoptiker, 
p. 102: ‘The Woes of Luke were constructed for the purpose of 
strengthening and explaining [the Beatitudes] according to the 
model of Dé 2715-26, Is 58-23, and not without a remembrance of 
Jer 531, Mic 211,” Similarly B. Weiss, Feine (Jahob. f. Protest. 
Theol. 1885, Ὁ. 15f.), Wernle (Synoptische J’raye, p. 62), Schleier- 
macher, Strauss. Εἰ, H. Woods, Hapos. Times, 1893, p. 256, says: 
The first Christians ‘aimed at giving the general sense rather 
than the exact words. We can easily understand, ¢.g., an early 


' preacher so repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 


may be called a negative as well as a positive form ; especially 
when by so doing he would be making a more exact parallel 
between the blessings and cursings of the old law and the bless- 
ings and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Christ’s language might arise in course of time quite uncon- 
sciously, when we remember how often so striking a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching must have been repeated to catechumens,’ 
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Psalms, have to do first of all with present well- 
being. The term μακάριος appears in this con- 
nexion, as always,* to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
one’s self wholly to God, with the purpose of living 
according to His will; it connotes also the effect 
produced by this status, namely, the peace and joy 
arising from the consciousness of God’s approval 
and blessing, and the feeling that one’s present 
and future well-being is assured. The conception 
of blessedness in Mt 5*-!*is not essentially different 
from that which the OT at its best had already 
presented, but Jesus perfected and exalted the idea 
of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness and power. That Jesus’ Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted; both the conceptions and thie 
phrases stand in the closest relation to the OT. 
In the Beatitudes, as everywhere in His teaching, 
Jesus was building upon the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion, fulfilling it, ze. perfecting it and 
establishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist each of two phrases: the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result; 
the one states the character or service to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 
portion of the sayings are the phrases used by 
Jesus new ones; on the contrary, they are taken 
up by [lim from the OT and current Jewish ter- 
minology, and turned to good account in His own 
teaching, receiving from Hiin a larger, higher im- 
port. Thus the phrases the ‘ poor,’ the ‘mourners,’ 
the ‘meek,’ the ‘hungering and thirsting,’ the 
‘merciful,’ the ‘ pure in heart,’ the ‘ peacemakers,’ 
the ‘ persecuted,’ are staple conceptions and terms 
of the OT and of the Judaism of Jesus’ day, And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
which constitute the second members of the Beati- 
tudes, the ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ the ‘comfort of 
the afflicted,’ the ‘entering into possession of the 
earth,’ the ‘satisfaction of longing for righteous- 
ness and truth,’ the ‘seeing God,’ and the ‘ becom- 
ing sons of God.’ Jesus’ use of OT and current 
religious terminology served to form an essential 
connexion between His hearers and Himself; but 
He did not use it as a mere matter of expedience, 
a pedagogical device to gain the attention and con- 
fidence of His hearers; rather He used it because He 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These phrases in 
their highest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
spiritual needs, realities, and aspirations such as 
Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but 
they are not mutually exclusive. An organic unity 
binds them all together, and they interlace with 
one another. Like so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in eight different aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 
Beatitudes must be carefully determined, in order 
that we may apprehend correctly the ideal of Jesus 
for men which they embody. 

(1) ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’+ The phrase ‘the poor’ (rrwyol 
=no3y and 5'31'3x) was a current one among the Jews, 


* See the discussion of the term in the footnote * on Ὁ. 14>. 

+ Tholuck, Bergrede 5, Ὁ. 59 (Eng. tr. p. 66): ‘There can be no 
doubt—and this should be carefully noted—that all the idcas 
which meet us here in the Sermon on the Mount, those of the 
Kingdom of God, the righteousness of that Kingdom, the poor in 
spirit, the pure in heart, seeing God, etc., were no new ideas, 
but well-known ones, of which Christ only revealed the deepest 
meaning.’ The passages of the OT in which these ideas are 
found will he indicated below. 

t 63 μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύμεοιτε, ὅτι αὐτῶν ἔστιν ἡ βασι- 

λεία τῶν οὐρανῶν ; Lk 620 μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοΐ, ὅτι ὑμετέρα ἐστὶν 4 

βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ, 

always, employs the phrase ἡ βωσιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν, While all the 
EXTRA VOL,—2 


The Gospel of Matthew usually, though not | 


arising in the OT period and bearing a somewhat 
technical meaning (see art. PooR in vol. iv.). It 
designated that class, generally in humble cireum- 
stances, who lived the higher life, fixing their 
thought upon God and seeking His spiritual bless- 
ings, instead of living in a worldly way, to accumu- 
late property and to attain social distinction and 
political power ; they were in the world, but not of 
it; they were the faithful and righteous ones whom 
God could approve and bless.* It seems probable, 
since Jesus in the Beatitudes has taken up many 
current Jewish phrases to put upon them His 
own interpretation, that He here used the phrase 
‘the poor’ in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
current conception of it. In that case the words 
‘in spirit,’ which in Matthew are associated with 
the phrase, but not in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the original utterance made in the Greek for the 
purpose of protecting Jesus’ words from a material 
misinterpretation.t The τῷ πνεύματι would, then, 
although a later addition, preserve the original 
meaning of Jesus; as it stands, it limits of πτωχοί 
(not μακάριοι) as a phrase of closer definition,t like 
‘the pure in heart’ of Mt 5° and the ‘lowly in 
heart’ of Mt 11%; ef. also Mk 8%, 1Co 7% It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated. 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty is in itself 
a good thing, but that the man who has a deep 
sense of his spiritual deficiency and dependence 
upon God will turn to Him, and will then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needs. There- 
fore the phrase ‘the poor in spirit’ designates an 
internal rather than an external condition,a moral 
and spiritual rather than an economic status.§ 


other Gospels and the other books of the NT use ἡ βασιλείοι τοῦ 
θεοῦ. Did Jesus use both phrases in their Aramaic equivalents? 
If so, did the two phrases mean different things? Or was only 
one of the phrases used by Jesus, the other being of a different 
origin? If so, which was Jesus’ phrase? These questions have 
been variously answered. Tle majority of scholars, however, 
are of the opinion that the two phrases are identical in meaning, 
that Jesus was accustomed to use both of them, and that Llis 
more frequent term was ‘the Kingdom of God.’ (See esp, 
0. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, pp. 124-126). The other phrase, 
‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ is to be explained as arising out of 
the fallacious reverence for the name of God which char- 
acterized the Jewish people and led them to use circum- 
locutions instead of speaking the name itself. Jesus, however, 
did not share this superstitious regard for the name of God ; on 
the contrary, he spoke of God constantly. The First Gospel 
adopted the phrase, ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ which probably 
was in general use among Jewish Christians, in order to be more 
acceptable to the Jewish readers for whom it was intended. 
On the other hand, in the Second and Third Gospels, and 
elsewhere, the phrase ‘ the Kingdom of God’ occurs, since this 
universal use of terms was more acceptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians for whom and among whom most of our 
NT books were written. 

* So Ps 912.18 102. 9.12 125 4017 6929 792.4.12.13 992-4 301 19922 
113%, Is 611 (cf. Lk 418) 662, See Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 71.3 
Kabisch, SK, 1896; Klopper, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1894; 
Wellhausen, Lsraelitische ὦ. Jtidische Geschichte3, 1897, ch. 153 
Rahilfs, ἢν und 13y in den Psalmen, 1892; J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vom Reiche Gottes2, 1900, pp. 183-185; Driver, art. Poor 
in vol. iv., who argues for Rahlfs’ distinction between "iy (poor, 
needy) and 139 (humble towards God). 


t It is obvious that when Jesus’ words came into the hands 
of the Gentiles, who were not familiar with the history, litera- 
ture, ideas, and religious terminology of the Jews, there would 
be great danger of His words being misunderstood. The first 
Beatitude, for instance, was likely to be misinterpreted, because 
the term ‘poor’ was used by the Gentiles only in a material 
sense, not with an ethico-religious content. It was therefore 
necessary to add the words ‘in spirit,’ In order that Jesus’ 
meaning might not be misunderstood. Modern English usage 
of the term ‘poor’ is also economic instead of religious, and 
therefore we also need the words ‘in spirit’ to guard against 
misinterpretation. 

180 H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Kabisch, Kl6pper, Tholuck, B. 
Weiss. The πνεύμεωατι does not refer to the [loly Spirit, as main- 
tained by Achelis (Bergpredigt, p. 5); so that the phrase ‘the 
poor in spirit’ does not mean ‘the poor through the Holy 
Spirit,’ nor ‘the poor by the Holy Spirit,’ nor ‘the poor in 
the possession of the Holy Spirit.’ Rather, the πνεύματι refers 
to the spiritual nature of the man hineself, 

§So the best of the ancient commentators, Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Theophylact, and nearly all modern scholars. 
Tholuck, Bergrede, p. 63 f. (Eng. tr. p. 70f.): ‘a consciousness 


' of poverty in the blessings of salvation... . The idea of 
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This is in accordance with the tone of the whole 
group of Beatitudes, for they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential elements; 
while external conditions, the possession or lack of 
property are not essential. The Beatitudes and 
Voes, as given by Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery ;* but that is a perversion of 


physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
ofspirit,. . . those poor are pronounced blessed who are sensible 
of their spiritual poverty.’ Kabisch, SK, 1896, says that the τῷ 
πνεύματι 15 added ‘in order to remove the poverty into the realm 
of the religious sense.’ Klopper, Zeitsehr. f. wiss. Theol. 1894, 
holds that there is no reference in the Beatitude of Matthew to 
the poor in social position ; rather they are the poor in spiritual 
things, those who in opposition to the wise and understanding 
(Mt 1125) are characterized as ‘babes’ or ‘little children’ (Mt 
188); dissatisfied with the traditional wisdom of the scribes, 
they long for direct, Divine instruction. J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vom Reiche Gottes2, 1900, pp. 130-1382: ‘They are called 
*‘poor”.,.. not because they have no money, but because, as the 
γι OY, they have no religious, and therefore no social, stand- 
ing. They do not belong to the righteous, pious class, but are 
shunned by them like the lepers. ... They could not and 
would not conform to the conventional standard of piety. But 
what was to hinder them from pouring out their heart before 
their God in their inner chamber? They live as children of 
God in a true simplicity, naive and unassuming, without great 
joy over their condition; because it has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon them that they never can attain the true righteous- 
ness according to the Pharisaic ideal. . . . They do not realize 
that they already have, what is precious in God’s sight, τὸ spat 
καὶ ἡσύχιον πνεῦμα (1 P34). They do not see that God, in his 
mysterious wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
learned in order to reveal salvation to just such νήπιοι as they 
(cf. Lk 1021, Mt 181-4)."—It is true that a materialistic interpre- 
tation of the first Beatitude prevailed in the early and middle 
Christian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro- 
nounced blessed ; and this view is still taken by Roman Catholic 
commentators, as Hugo Weiss, Bergpredigt, p. 10. The Lukan 
form of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
this false attitude towards material things. But the whole 
notion of asceticism is wrong: Jesus neither taught nor prac- 
tised it; He did not regard material poverty and physical 
misery as in themselves meritorious. It cannot be said that 
the poorer men are, the better they are; not even when the 
poverty is voluntary. Jesus did not require the abandonment 
of wealth, except in specific cases where it formed an insuper- 
able obstacle to spiritual well-being; what He did require was 
re supremacy of the spiritual life and the right use of material 
ings, 

*So Ὁ, Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 186f. Similarly 
Plummer, Comm. on Luke, p.179: ‘In the four [Beatitudes] 
that Luke gives, the more spiritual words which occur in 
Matthew are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise 
of internal virtues); and this doctrine is emphasized by the 
corresponding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity, and ful- 
ness of bread (as being sources of temptation).’ Here the 
materialistic tone of the Lukan Beatitudes is recognized, but 
the writer has avoided the problem of adjusting the two 
accounts of the Beatitudes to each other by regarding them 
as two distinct utterances on different occasions; this is to 
ignore the facts and data of the Synoptic problem. Wendt, 

ehre Jesu, ii. 167 f., thinks that the economic poor are meant: 
‘Because this salvation of eternal life offers an incomparably 
rich return for all troubles of the earthly life, Jesus can at the 
beginning of His discourse concerning the true righteousness 
pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mourning, the 
persecuted, because of their future participation in the heavenly 
hlessedness of the Kingdom of God. His meaning here is not 
that in earthly poverty and unhappiness as such lies the ground 
for their longing for the future salvation of the Kingdom of 
God ; still less in the following Woes against the rich, the satis- 
fied, the laughing, and the praised, does He present earthly 
happiness as in itself the ground for the future loss of salvation. 
He intends only to affirm with the greatest emphasis that all 
future salvation is the single true and full salvation, in compari- 
son with which the earthly unhappiness is insignificant and 
earthly happiness is not really such. Consequently he declares 
that those very persons who from the world’s point of view are 
counted miserable are the truly happy ones because of the part 
which awaits them in that future salvation.” Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes, together with the Woes, is 
authentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore give 
this interpretation ; but if the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
more authentic report, then Jesus’ teaching at this point must 
be understood as presented by them—and they give a very 
different set of ideas. Kabisch, SK, 1896, interprets: ‘ Blessed 
are those who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth: 
for theirs is instead the heavenly wealth. . . . The absence of 
earthly goods and happiness is placed in the foreground, here 
[in Matthew] as in Luke; but not as there that accidental 
poverty must be blessed, only that voluntary, quiet and meek 
poverty will be blessed. ... IT regard the Lukan form fof the 
first Beatitude] as the more original, but at the same time hold 
that the First Evangelist in his added phrase has come nearer to 
the actual meaning of Jesus than the Third Evangelist, who 


Jesus’ teaching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritual teaching might 
have been coarsened in transmission, under the 
influence of strongly held false theories concerning 
a man’s relation to the material world, to the form 
which Luke derived from his sources; but how 
could the reverse have happened? Who could 
subsequently have perfected Jesus’ teaching by 
creating the lofty spiritual conceptions contained 
in Mt 5*%?* 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-being is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the contrary, ideal manhood and womanhood 
come through complete self-committal to God, 
drawing from Him our spiritual sustenance, mak- 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of such men, 
and of such alone, can it be said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pursuit of the highest good, where one’s ex- 
ternal conditions become a matter of comparative 
indifference. Those are blessed who, instead of 
being self-seeking and self-sufficient, strive ear- 
nestly for that communion and co-operation with 
God which will enable them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 
of service. The conditions of possessing the King- 
dom are not external but internal, not material 
but spiritual. Poor and rich may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a reward or a recompense 
for their poverty, but because they set their hearts 
on things which are above; and the rich have the 
Kingdom for the same reason, inasmuch as they use 
their material possessions for the spread of right- 
eousness, truth, joy, and peace. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the character or 
performing the service described in the first clauses. 
They are promised blessings which correspond to 
current longings, and are worded in the fixed 
phrases by which those longings had of old found 
expression. These blessings, although varied in 
form, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 


-go much a number of different things, as they con- 


vey the idea in various ways that the entire good 
of which God is the creator and provider will come 
to those who sincerely seek it in the way He 
appoints.t ‘The Kingdom of God’ was a phrase 
which had long been used_to express all conceiv- 
able good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Israel. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos- 
session of the Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis- 
tant future, but of the immediate present: ‘theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the future, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke; and its blessings 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them.+ 

(2) ‘Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted.’§ Here, also, Jesus has taken up 
an OT phrase, which may be seen in Is 61’ (‘to 
with Ebionitic tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves to this apparent condemnation of all 
material possessions, 88 well as other words concerning the 
Kingdom, in a similar way.’ 

* Yet O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 186f., holds that 
just this change was made. ᾿ 

t So Kabisch, SK, 1896; Ibbeken, Bergpredigt?, p.19. Tholuck, 
Bergrede 5, p. 57 (Eng. tr. p. 64), says: ‘If we consider the sub- 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that they are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical ; 
formally, they correspond to the thing desired or possessed, but 
each of them really comprises all spiritual blessings. : 

t Upon the meaning and use of the term ‘Kingdom of God 
in Jesus’ teaching, see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 293-328, 

ἃ Mt 64 μαχάριοι of πενθοῦντες, ὅτι αὐτοὶ πωρακληθήσονται ; Li ΘΙ» 
μακάριοι οἱ κλαίοντες νῦν, ὅτι γελάσετε. The ukan form is second. 
ary, and its harsh, superficial tone is unsatisfactory. Compare 
with it Ja 49, 
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comfort all that mourn,’ o°52x) and Ps 126°, The 
term ‘mourning’ (πενθοῦντες) is so general a one 
that it is difficult to determine precisely its scope. 
The early commentators inclined to regard it as 
the sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. 2 Co 14 7"), 
while others think of it as the sorrow which comes 
from aftlictions, adversities, and persecutions.” 
There seems no sufficient reason why the term 
should not be understood here in the inclusive 
sense, to designate all those experiences of life— 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
—which bring sadness and sorrow to men. The 
world is full of mourning; no one escapes the 
anguish of pain, disappointment, bereavement, and 
conflict with sin. And men have always longed 
for a better day, when this mourning shall be no 
more. It was one element of the Messianic hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King- 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world’s sorrows would be given to God’s faithful 
ones, Is 612; cf. Lk 2% 418, Jesus gave the assur- 
ance that this hope would berealized. The Apoca- 
ae has repeated with thrilling joy the promise : 
“And he shall wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more: 
the first things are passed away’ (Rev 214). 

Although the promise of comfort is in the 
Beatitude expressed in the future tense, its bestow- 
ment is not to be regarded as exclusively eschato- 
logical. As the Kingdom was present among men 
at the time when Jesus spoke these words, so the 
comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and available to all. Not that all mourning 
was then to cease,—that stage belongs to the 
future consummation of the Kingdom,—but that 
Jesus brought a true consolation for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 
does all things well, and that all men, like the Son 
Himself, are perfected through suffering (He 58 
12°41), Rest and peace came to the world in and 
through Christ (Mt 11% 29, Jn 141: 27 16°), 

(3) ‘ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
theearth.’+ The idea is that of Ps 37 ‘the meek 
shall inherit the earth,’+ and the LXX renders on38 
by πραεῖς. Meelness is an OT ideal, and is closely 
related to that of the ‘poor,’ which Jesus had 
already taken up in the first Beatitude. Thissame 
Hebrew word is rendered in the English VSS now 
by the one word, now by the other; also αν, com- 
monly translated ‘poor,’ is sometimes translated 
‘meek’ (cf. Is 611 in RV text and margin, and see 
Lk 4"), In Is 66? the term ‘3y is associated with 
manga and “a7-y 119, where the three ideas seem 
closely akin: ‘To this man will I look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my word.’ Cf. also Ps 259-8, Pr 16% The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to concern 
a man’s attitude towards God rather than towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 
pride and arrogance towards God, and such men 
He will bring to nought, Ps 7547 942-4, Tt ig 
ea ae His attitude towards God which Jesus 
1a8 in mind when He says, ‘Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 


* For the former view, Clem. Alex., Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
recently Achelis ; for the latter view, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
and recently Ibbeken. B. Weiss holds that it is impossible to 
tell whether the one or the other idea is intended or both. 
Tholuck, Bergrede5, Ὁ, 73 (Eng. tr. p. 79), saya: ‘The mourning 
spoken of is the sorrow of penitence immediately flowing from 
a felt poverty of spirit. .. . This penitential grief is not, how- 
ever, to be regarded as confined to the period of conversion, 
but ought to be viewed as a continuous condition of the soul.’ 

ἡ Mt 55 μακάριοι of πραεῖς, ὅτι αὐτοὶ χληρονομήσουσιν τὴν γῆν. 
Luke has ie parelal, 

+ Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 116, 127, holds that this 
Beatitude was not given by Jesus, but ‘is a mere scribal gloss, 
a marginal addition from Ps 3711, which has crept in after ν.3 in 
some manuscripts, after v.4in others.’ This is a possible, but 
not a likely, hypothesis. 
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heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls’ (Mt 
11”). And the ‘meek’ who in the third Beatitude 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust- 
ful submission to God, seeking to know and to do 
His will; humility rather than self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Lk 18°, 
They become a part of the great world, and are 
fellow-labourers with God in His great purposes, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the Divine system, They do not 
thereby lose their identity and their importance ; 
instead, by complete self-committal to God, they 
find the perfect realization of themselves, and 
achieve a personality of greatest influence in the 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to- 
wards God is a quality of gentleness, forgiveness, 
and self-abnegation in a man’s relations to his 
fellow-men. This is the conception which St. Paul 
seems to have had of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10' (cf. also Eph 45, Ja 3", 1 P 3%); and it is the 
meaning which the earlier interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
classical Greek usage of πραεῖς than to the Hebrew 
conception of "9. ‘The Greeks had scarcely an idea 
of that humility of man towards God which formed 
so true and striking an element in the religion of 
Israel. ; 

When Jesus promised that the meek ‘shall in- 
herit the earth,” He adopted the popular phrase of 
the Hebrew covenant conception, which was then 
in use among the more deeply religious as a sym- 
bolic expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with the Messianic kingdom.” 
The material and ephemeral elements of this hope 
Jesus passed by; but the spiritual content of it, 
the inspiring expectation that God would triumph 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient servants among men, He reaffirmed. Nor 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy of the meek 
on the earth would be solely eschatological and 
catastrophic ; quite the reverse, for the growth of 
the Kingdom was to be gradual (Mk 4°), and the 
dominance of the world by meekness and humility 
is progressively realized. Men of such character 
become increasingly influential and successful; the 
Divine ideal is making its wayamong men. Every 
passing year marks real advance towards the sup- 
remacy of the people of God.+ 

_ (4) ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled.’t The 

* The phrase ΡΝ ΤΙΝ 00) arose in a literal sense, with refer- 
ence to the inheritance of the Promised Land of Canaan by the 
Israelites; cf. Gn 157, Dt 438, Jos 149, After the Israelites had 
come into possession of Canaan, the conception was enlarged, 
and the phrase became figuratively used to designate an antici- 
pated material, moral and spiritual supremacy of the people of 
God on the earth, as in Ps 37, esp, vv.9. 1, already quoted, and 
in Ps 259-13 ‘The meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
will he teach his way... . His soul shall dwell at ease, and 
his seed shall inherit the land.’ See also Is 6021, Dn 727; and 
in the NT the idea can be seen in Mt 2534, Mk 127, Ro 419, 
Ga] 318, Rey 59. 10, 

t Tholuck, Bergrede, p. 78 (Eng. tr. p. 83): ‘In this promise 
humility and meekness are by him pronounced to be tbe truly 
world-conquering principle, with reference to their ultimate 
victory in the history of the future.' ΒΒ. Weiss thinks this idea 
lies very remote from the passage, and descrihes the meek as 
‘those quiet sufferers who, trusting in God, bear, without bitter- 
ness or a feeling of revenge, the abuse of those who afflict and 
persecute them. Tbe painful consciousness of their own short- 
comings makes them humble when they are treated unjustly by 
others.’ Certainly this teaching is germane to Jesus (Mt 69), 
but a comes under the eighth Beatitude rather than under the 
third. 

{ Mt 56 μακάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες παὶ διψῶντες τὴν δικαιοσύνην, ὅτι 
αὐτοὶ χορτασθήσονται. Lik 6210 μοπκάριοι οἱ πεινῶντες νῦν, ὅτε χορτασ- 
Barer. It may be that the original saying was shorter than 
that which appears in Matthews Greek form, the τὴν dix. or 
even καὶ Sn}. τὴν dix. being possibly an expansion; but it seems 
sufficiently clear that in any case the Matthew account pre- 
serves the true idea, and that the material tone of Luke’s 


Beatitude (compare his corresponding Woe, 6”) is a later per. 
version of Jesus’ utterance. 
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terms ‘hunger’ and ‘thirst,’ representing the 


fundamental physieal necessities, had been of old 
used symbolically to denote intense spiritual long- 
ing, ef. Is 491° 55!-2 65, Am 84, Ps 34% 1° 491 (and 
in the NT see Jn 6% 797, Rev 2212); χορτάζομαι also 
was used figuratively of spiritual supply, Ps 17% 
107°. Of the meaning of this Beatitude there can 
be no doubt. The righteousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to elucidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
because it is theirs; every one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness obtains it (Rev22""), Right- 
eousness was the technical Jewish term to eonnote 
that quality and quantity of character and con- 
duct which God requires of men, and which it is 
the one aim of life to attain. It was Jesus’ mission 
to correct and to perfect men’s eonception of 
righteousness, and to inspire them to its actual 
realization. In this Beatitude He speaks of the 
blessedness of those who long for righteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtained. Since righteous- 
ness consists in right eharacter and service, it 
cannot be externally bestowed,* but must be 
achieved, by each individual, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its acliievement is a process 
of growth into the likeness of our Divine Example. 
It is the glory of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soulis promised the attainment of God’s ideal for 
him and membership in the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of God. 

(5) ‘Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.’+ It is probably by intention that 
this Beatitude stands immediately after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the two ideas of righteousness and mercy are eor- 
relative:¢ Mic 68 ‘He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ (cf. also Ps 18*°*5, Is 
58!) ; Mt 237 * Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment [2.¢. justice 8], and 
mercy, and faith.’ There is no righteonsness 
without mercy, whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent OT ideas is that God is merciful 
towards men, and one of its most frequent injunc- 
tions is that men must be likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 


* Neither in this passage nor elsewhere does Jesus use the 
term ‘righteousness’ in the forensic sense to which St. Paul 
gave currency. That God does, in His love and mercy, pardon 
and receive every man who in and through Christ sets him- 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, is abundantly taught 
by Jesus; but He does not use this term to denote that idea. 
so nearly all commentators. Achelis, bergpredigt, p. 22: ‘The 
words indicate that high degree of longing which rests upon 
the certainty that the ohject of the longing is essential to life, 
that without it life would become death. Righteousness is the 
object of such desire; what is meant by it is that moral con- 
dition which isin accordance with God’s will.’ B. Weiss defines 
the righteousness here referred to as that ‘righteousness which 
corresponds to the norm of the Divine will, the highest good 
of every true Israelite, upon the possession of which depends 
the certainty of God’s good pleasure and the participation in 
all the promises. The Kingdom of God proclaimed by Jesus 
offers men this good in an abundance which will satisfy all long- 
ings, bring full contentment, and fill them with righteousness. 
For in the Kingdom of God, and only there,—though there with 
the greatest of certainty,—will the ideal of righteousness be 
actually realized.’ 

+ Mt 5? μακάριοι of ἐλεήμονες, ὅτι αὐτοὶ ἐλεηθήσονται. Luke has 
no parallel. 

{ So closely connected are the two ideas that the Heb. 7p7s, 
which more commonly should be and is represented in the 
LAX by δικαιοσύνη, is at times translated by ἐλεημοσύνη; οἵ. Dt 
625 2418, Ps 245 339 1036, Is 127. In the Sermon passage Mt 61 
ἐλεημοσύνην appears as a variant reading of δικωιοσύνην ; the 
former, however, is not strongly attested (EL against δ 130), and 
is accepted by few scholars. 

§ So H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt; cf. Ps 335, 
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and gave them great prominenee in His instruc- 
tion. Merey is twofold: subjeetive and objective, 
Subjeetively, merey requires that, a man shall be 
loving and forgiving towards all; not revengeful 
nor cherishing ill-will; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt 187-85, 1 Co 134°’, Eph 433. Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man shall show deep, inexhaustible 
sympathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
im unremitting, helpful service, and in a loving 
considerateness towards all (Mt 5-48 910-18 1097 
O531-46 Tk 10%5-37 1619-31, Ro 129-21, Gal 52223, Col 
314, 1 Jn 344-18), It is striking that in the Beati- 
tudes no specific mention is made of /ove, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed by Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt 22%4*, οἱ, Ro 13%, 
Gal δ᾽. And farther on in the Sermon, at 
Mt 5-48, the duty of love is explicitly taught. 
But the fact is, that although the term ‘love’ does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly grouped, 
the first four concern love to God, the last four 
love tomen. Allthat the eight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the principle of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex- 
perience and relations of human existence. 

The mercy of God precedes the mercy of men, 
and is its prototype. ΤῊ as God is merciful 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
taught, Mt 18°35, And as the last verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show mercy in their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimately 
deal mercifully with them; ef. also Mt 6", Mk 
11%, Eph 4", Ja 2" This is not retaliation on 
God’s part. If it seems severe, it is yet a necessary 
provision to the end that love may triumph in His 
world. If love is to transform all and to reign 
supreme, then what is unloving must disappear. 

(6) ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.’* The phrase ‘ pure in heart’ occurs in Ps 
73! (225 qn, LXX τοῖς εὐθέσι τῇ καρδίᾳ) and in Ps 
244 (225 13, LXX καθαρὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ) ; ef. also Ps 51”. 
In the NT the phrase is only twice used (1 Ti 15, 
2Ti 2%), although the thought is all-pervasive, 
The term καρδία, corresponding to the Hebrew ab 
and in the NT deriving its signification there- 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
originate.t In its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
τῷ πνεύματι in the first Beatitude. By ‘ purity of 
heart’ is meant that profound sincerity and up- 
rightness of thought and feeling which produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in all its elements and 
relations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi- 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of God, and regards all men as his 
brethren and himself as a sacred trust. Jesus has 
in mind the superficial standards of goodness 
which prevailed in His day. The rich young man 
had kept all the eommandments from his youth, 
and yet his heart was set upon his material 
possessions (Mk 10171); the Pharisees outwardly 
appeared righteous unto men, but within they 
were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23%), 
Against such shallow, false conceptions of right 
living, Jesus most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man’s life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. 

That the ‘ pure in heart’ ‘shall see God’ is an 


* Mt 58 μακάριοι of καθωροὶ τῇ κωρδίῳ, ὅτι αὐτοὶ τὸν θεὸν ὄλψονται, 
Luke has no parallel. ᾿ 

+See Wendt, Lekve Jesu, ii, 116-121; Cremer, Btbl.-Theol, 
Wo6rterbuch7 (1892), in loc.; art. HEART in vol, 11, 
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essential result of their character, not a mere un- 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is this 
seeing of God a solely eschatological event; for, 
while the perfect vision of Him belongs to the 
future, there is a present vision which increases 
day by day with the growth of the pure in heart. 
Seeing God is, of course, not a physical process, but 
a spiritual one ; it is to enter into full communion 
with Him, to be spiritually in His immediate pres- 
ence and to be at rest there, to share directly His 
favour, joy, and blessings. The phrase to ‘see 
CGiod’ arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of an earthly king (1 K 108, 
Est 14) ;* how much more would it mean to come 
into the presence of the King of kings! The hope 
of such a vision of God grew with the development 
of the Hebrew religious conceptions, and became 
the rapturous aspiration of the OT saints (Ps 11’ 
‘the upright shall behold his face’; 17% ‘As for 
me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness; I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness’). In the ΝῚ Τ also the aspiration, now become 
a certainty, reappears (1 Jn 3? ‘we shall see him 
even as he is’; He 124, Rey 224); the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27%), for in 
and through Christ men have immediate access to 
God. This standing in the very presence of God, 
this direct communion with Him and direct re- 
spent to Him, is more than a theological 
theory—it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utmost practical significance. God is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt with only 
through intermediaries ; on the contrary, those 
who love Him live in His presence, rest in His 
care, receive His blessings, and participate in His 
joy: 
(7) ‘Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called sons of God.’}+ The term εἰρηνοποιός 
occurs in the LXX form of Pr 10”, and the thought 
is present also in Pr 12. But ‘ peace’ was not so 
common an OT idea as those dealt with in the 
previous Beatitudes. Some have maintained that 
the meaning of εἰρην. in this passage is exclusively 
passive, ὁ,6. ‘peaceable.’ But the mass of inter- 
preters find a larger meaning, which includes this 
while containing also an active element—to make 
peace.t Certainly Jesus’ idea here is comprehen- 
sive; He has in mind to commend and to inculcate 
the spread of peace—all kinds of peace—among 
men (cf. He 12%, Ja 3%). In this He is the great 
leader and example, Mt 11°, Jn 14?’ (the paradox, 
Mt 10%), Eph 2°48, Col 1° 3; for God is the God 
of Peace, Ro 1515, 2Co 134, Ph 47-9 1 Th 5%, 
He 13”, who sent peace to the earth in Christ, 
Lk 2%, Peace between God and men was pyro- 
claimed by Jesus, and peace between men and 
their fellow-men was enjoined. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. Individual composure and 
social harmony are to be brought about by the 
concentration of all interests and forces on the 
achievement of the individual and social ideal as 
taught by Christ, and by the realization, within 
one’s self and among all, of those Divine principles 
of concord and co-operation through which alone 
true peace can be obtained. 

The peacemakers ‘shall be called sons of God’ 
bécause in this essential characteristic they are 
like Him, the God of Peace. The fact that the 
article does not accompany the viol signifies that 

* On the ‘vision of God’ as held by Philo, see Schirer, 
Geschichte ἃ. Jiidischen Volkes3 (1898), vol. iii. p. 561. 

tT Mt 59 μακώριοι of εἰρηνοιτοιοί, ors [αὐτο] υἱοὶ Usod πκληθήσοντωι. 
Luke has no parallel. 

t For the passive sense only, Grotius, Socinus, Wetstein, and 
recently [bbeken, Bergpredigt?, p. 43. For an active meaning 
also, Luther, Meyer, Tholuck, Bleek, Achelis, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and the RV. Others incorrectly regard the ‘ peace’ 


mentioned as that obtained by the atoning work of Christ; so 
Chrysostom, Stier. 


the designation is to be understood qualitatively. 
This idea of sonship as consisting in moral resem- 
blance is of Hebrew origin, and is found in both 
Testaments ; cf. esp. Mt 5%, Rev 21". The expres- 
sion ‘ called’ sons of God is also a Hebraism, found 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its special func- 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (cf. Mt 5”, 1 Jn 3') as something not only 
true, but recognized to be true. 

(8) ‘ Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.’* Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyed and endeavoured to spread this 
peace in the world would incur reproach and abuse 
froin their fellow-men. The OT does not supply 
passages similar in form to this Beatitude, but the 
Hebrews had no lack of experience in persecution 
for righteousness’ sake, and the conception is de- 
veloped with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is 40-66. In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
—the sufferings of the OT saints are recalled 
(He 11**), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to this 
principle, He predicted persecution for His fol- 
lowers (Mt 5P, Jn 16°), and this persecution 
actually befell them (Jn 9%, Ac 551 $!3,°] P 344 
41.π.ὃῈ The primitive Christians bravely endured 
and faithfully preached when they were despised, 
ostracized, punished, and maliciously slandered.t 


* Mt 51012 μωκάριοι of δεδιωψμένοι Evexsy δικαιοσύνης, Ors αὐτῶν 
ἐστιν ἡ βωσιλεία τῶν οὐρωνῶν. μιωπάριοί ἔστε ὅτων ὀνειδίσωσιν ὑμᾶς καὶ 
διώξωσιν καὶ εἴπωσιν πᾶν πονηρὸν καθ᾿ ὑμῶν «ευδόμενοι, ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ. 
χαίρετε καὶ ἀγαλλιᾶσθε, ὅτι ὁ μισθὸς ὑμῶν πολὺς ἕν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς᾽ 
οὕτως γὰρ ἐδίωξαν τοὺς προφήτας τοὺς πρὸ ὑμῶν. Lk 622. 23 
μαπώριοί ἔστε ὅτων μισήσωσιν vues οἱ ἄνθρωποι, καὶ ὅταν ἀφορίσωσιν 
Dues καὶ ὀνειδίσωσιν καὶ ἐκβώλωσιν τὸ ὄνομιως ὑμῶν ὡς πονηρὸν ἕνεκώ 
τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. χάρητε ἐν ἐπείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ καὶ σκιρτήσωτε" 
ἰδοὺ yeep 6 μισθὸς ὑμῶν πολὺς ἐν τῷ οὐρωνῷ" κωτὰ τὰ αὑτὰ yap 
ἐποίουν τοῖς προφήταις οἱ πατέρες αὐτῶν. With regard to these two 
reports of what must be regarded as a single utterance, two 
things are to be said: (1) the corresponding Lukan Beatitude 
622. 23 is parallel not to Mt 5", but to Mt 511-12. It is suggested 
above that 510 and 511.12 may be duplicates, the one or the other 
passage appearing here through the process of compilation. 
Since one feature of the Beatitudes was their brief, striking 
form (like the Ten Commandments of the OT), the original 
eighth Beatitude must have contained few words, and 510 is 
closely parallel inform to the preceding seven Beatitudes; both 
of which things favour its originality. In Luke also the last 
Beatitude is very long compared with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt 51-12 and Lk 622.23 are varying words from one 
historical saying, Introduced here by a transmitting or editorial 
hand because of their close similarity in thought to that of the 
eighth Beatitude. Or another view would be that Mt 511.12 15 
an expansion of the idea contained in Mt 51° by Jesus Himself 
(or possibly by some subsequent Christian teacher when the 
persecutions actually came upon the Christians); for the 
essential thought of the three verses is the same, the general 
conception of persecution in v.40 being expanded in vv.1- 12 into 
the specific ideas of verbal abuse, hostile acts, and false reports. 
(2) The Lukan form of this BGeatitude is in several respects 
secondary in character, i.e. if shows greater departure than 
Matthew’s from the probable original form of the utterance. 
These modifications arose out of a freer handling in transmis- 
sion, a partial conformity to the new Gentile field in which the 
material circulated, and a greater yielding to the influence of 
the actual events of persecution in the Apostolic age. The 
term μωσήσωσιν is used in a characteristic Lukan way, cf. Lk 
1426 1613 2117, The ἐκβώλωσιν τὸ ὄνομα ὑμῶν ὡς πονηρόν, aS also 
the ἀφώρισεν, refer to the excommunication of the Christians as 
heretics from the synagogues and other Jewish relationships— 
things which actually happened, but which the Matthwan pas. 
sage does not specifically predict. The ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ Of Matthew is 
more original than the tvexe τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου of Luke. Lk 
623, first clause, seems modified. And Lk 623, last clause, shows 
various secondary elements, due to the denationalizing of the 
material. These phenomena are constant throughout Luke’s 
Gospel as compared with Matthew’s. 

t The «ψευδόμενοι Of Mt 511 is attested by NBCE and the 
majority of witnesses; it is omitted by D and certain other 


| witnesses of the ‘ Western’ text. The word is therefore com- 


monly accepted here. But if the new claims for the ‘ Western’ 


type of text have good foundation, it is not impossible that this 
ψευδόμενοι is, in the terminology of Westcott-Hort, a ‘Western 
" non-interpolation.’ Jesus, of course, implied the thought which 
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And in this conduct they were richly blessed— 
not by the persecutions, but through them ; for 
Jesus, of course, did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that, where outward circumstances are such as 
to induce them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully glorify the Gospel. The ἕνεκεν δικαιο- 
σύνης of Mt 5” and the ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ of the following 
verse are synonymous. The persecutions which 
would afflict Jesus’ disciples were to be met in 
carrying forward the work which He had begun ; 
if they lived as He lived, and taught as He taught, 
they would experience the same treatment as 
He had received (Jn 77 151% 9 1714), Had He not 
been a true successor of the OT prophets in suffer- 
ing for righteousness’ sake (Mt 5! 23°39)? With 
the advancing centuries the kind of persecution 
directed against Christianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened; but Christian people 
can never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men become devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for which Chris- 
tianity stands. And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
and forgiveness uphold the Gospel, and allow the 
persecution to fulfil its own true mission in their 
lives and in the Church (He 125-1), 

These promised highest blessings are denoted 
here by the term ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise which accompanied the first Beatitude. 
This conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inclusive one, since it comprises all conceivable 
good and brings absolute well-being. The phrase 
“great is your reward in heaven,’ which appears 
in Mt 5"=Lk 6%, is practically one in meaning 
with that of Mt 5” ‘for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’* The term ‘reward’ (μισθός) was taken 
over into the Gospel from the commercial, quid 
pro quo terminology of legal Judaism ; its legalistic 
designation had therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those gracious spiritual 
blessings which are at hand and in store for the 
true cluldren of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ and ‘great 
reward,’ but not the Kingdom of Heaven plus 
some additional reward, since the Kingdom itself 
contains all the good which men can receive. 

b. The World Mission.—Mt 5% (ef. Lk 1138 
1433. 3)+ The connexion of these verses with 
those which precede is close. Men of such char- 
acter and conduct as Mt 83:9 has described will 
assuredly meet with opposition and calumny, Mt 
§10-12 : but they must not on this account go into 
hiding—rather must they stand forth, endure per- 
secution, and uphold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt 5'*6, Salt is a preservative element, 
light is a life-giving one; both were current 


it contains, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs the proper emphasis in the saying. The 
word is much more likely to have been added later (as a 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded. 

* On the NT term ‘reward’ see B. Weiss, Bibl. Theologie des 
NTS (1895), ὃ 82; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 99-101 [Eng. tr. 
Ῥ. 101f.]; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 52-55. 

t This section is regarded as not belonging to the original 
Sermon by Feine, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bartlet, 
Bacon ; it is defended by Achelis, Meyer, Tholuck, and most 
commentators. 1f the theme of the discourse is comprehensive, 
as maintained above, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment given it. 

{ The exact function of salt which Jesus had here in mind is 
somewhat uncertain: was it its quality to save from decay, as 
in 2 K 215. 20(so Meyer, B. Weiss), or its quality as a pleasing 
condiment, as in Job 66, Col 48 (so Bleek, H. Holtzmann), or its 
ritual function as developed in the ancient sacrificial system, 
cf. Mk 949-50 (80 Achelis, Keil, Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 102-106 
[Eng. tr. pp. 105-109})? The second of these views is perhaps 
too shallow for this passage, and the third too complex, too 
erudite ; it seems a simpler and stronger utterance when the 
galt is conceived in its fundamental property of a preservative. 
The other metaphor, light, is one of the most common religious 
expressions, cf. esp, [8 426 496 601. 2, Jn 14.5.9 812 1235.46, Eph 68, 


figurative terms for spiritual realities. Men who 
appreciate the Divine ideal of life which Jesus has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain it, are God’s chosen instruments for the 
realization of His purpose in the world. They are 
to live and to work among men, where their char- 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influence. The Christian is not permitted either 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
isolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
He must not only himself be pend and do good ; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not merely individual ; it is social as well. Until 
Christians do the most and the best they can with 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithful 
to the mission which Jesus has laid upon all of His 
followers, and the consummation of God’s Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

6. Relation to the Old Testament.—Mt 511-20 (ef. 
Lk 16”), The logical relation of these verses to 
what precedes is clear: Jesus has set forth the 
new Gospel norm of life (65:12), and has enjoined 
His followers to live this life openly before the 
world (5-6); now He proceeds to show the 
relation of this new Gospel norm to the Hebrew 
norm of life which in the OT had come down 
through the centuries and now held the field 
among His countrymen. Since Jesus’ ideal dif- 
fered so much from the current scribal standard 
(as any one could see), the question easily arose 
—not only among His opponents, the religious 
leaders of the day, but also among those who 
‘heard him gladly’—whether this revelation of 
God’s will by Jesus was a wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
Jesus gave the answer to this question when He 
said, ‘Think not that I came to destroy the law 
a the prophets : IT came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.’ 


Ph 215,1 Th ὅδ, The phrase of v.18 τὸ φῶς ὑμῶν, means either 
‘the light which is intrusted to you,’ viz. the Gospel (so H. 
Holtzmann, B, Weiss), or ‘ the light which you are,’ as in v.14, 

“Mt 617 py νομίσητε ὅτι ἦλθον κωτωλῦσαωι τὸν νόμον ἢ τοὺς 
προφήτας" obx ἦλθον καταλῦσωι ἀλλὰ πληρῶσαι. The customary 
phrase, 6 νόμοος καὶ οἱ προφῆται, is a phrase which arises from the 
Jewish designation of the OT literature, the véos designating 
the first five books, the προφῆται the remainder ; while the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in its entirety and its unity. It is 
noticeable that in Mt 517 we have the disjunctive particle 7 
instead of the usual καί in this phrase. The variation is prob- 
ably intentional, introduced in order to suggest that the Law 
and the Prophets were distinct portions of the OT, and that a 
different attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 
the two divisions—He might abrogate either one without the 
other, but He wishes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbeken, Bruce, Wendt, B. Weiss). 

While Jesus mentions ‘the Prophets’ in 517, He does not 
again refer to them throughout the whole following section, 
518-48, All that He goes on to say pertains to the Law; He 
does not present any similar illustrations of how the teaching of 
the Prophets is to be perfected. This silence concerning the 
Prophets is explained in different ways. Achelis(Bergpredigt, 
p. 79) thinks that if what He said was true of the Law, that He 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, ὦ fortiort it was true of the 
Prophets. The more common explanation is that He passed by 
the Prophets in the remainder of His teaching at this point 
because He was much more in accord with them, and because 
the contemporaneous religious teachers paid so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriously into conflict 
with them concerning the prophetic teaching. Recently Pro- 
fessor Briggs (Hapos. Times, viii. 398) has argued that Mt 517 as 
given by Jesus stood, ‘Think not that I came to destroy the 
law: I came not to destroy but to fulfil,’ for ‘the Evangelist 
added “‘ the Prophets” in order to make the statement refer to 
the whole OT. This addition destroys the measure of the line, 
and has nothing in the context of this discourse or in the ex- 
perience of Jesus to justify it. He was constantly charged with 
violating the Law, but nowhere with destroying the Prophets.’ 
Bacon takes a similar view (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 87, 176). 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The words ἢ τοὺς 
προφήτας might easily have been introduced subsequently to round 
out the original utterance of Jesus, for of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets; even though on this historical 
occasion He had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to be misunderstood and needed careful ex- 
planation. The material contained in the First Gospel has 
perhaps been retouched at several points to show Jesus as the 


' fulfiller of the entire OT, and especially of the Prophets; the 
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Jesus’ constant warfare during His ministry was 
not so much against the OT standard of life in 
itself as against the interpretation of the OT 
standard which was held and taught in His day. 
For hundreds of years the priests and scribes had 
been busily engaged with the legal literature of 
their religion. These labours had resulted in an 
elaboration and externalization of the Law; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
was in some respects extremely perverse: (1) it 
largely ignored the Prophetic portion of the OT, 
which was the very soul of the Hebrew history 
and Bible ; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism 
had become a system of precepts for the perform- 
ance of an innumerable series of great and small 
duties which few could know and none could fully 
obey ; (3) it so externalized the Law that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observance of minute 
ceremonial performances, while the internal, spon- 
taneous, and genuinely spiritual elements of the 
Law were neglected or ignored. Against this 
scribal abuse of the OT, Jesus had on many 
occasions to assert himself, and He did so with 
vehenience. He would not keep their fasts (Mk 
218); He would not observe the Sabbath according 
to their code (Mt 121-15. Mk 273-38, Jn 5/*18); He 
denounced, with a true prophetic imsight and 
indignation, their whole legislation regarding the 
ceremonially clean and unclean (Mt 15!, Mk 7)-%3, 
ef. Is 12°-!”, Mic 66:8), He continually associated with 
the sinful and the despised who did not keep the 
Law, in order to do them good (Mk 2! ἢ, Such 
an attitude on Jesus’ part towards the teaching of 
the seribes and Pharisees was involved in His 
introduction of a higher standard. In this atti- 
tude He was not, in fact, opposing the OT ; rather, 
He was defending it against the false interpreta- 
tion which had become current. Nevertheless, 
and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identified 
their conception of the OT with the OT itself— 
how could they be mistaken about it? Therefore 
Jesus was a traitor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the race ; He richly merited 
a traitor’s death. It seemed to them logical and 
eonclusive, because in their bigotry they regarded 
their own ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible. To be sure, Jesus’ 
teaching went much deeper than the mere removal 
of the rubbish which had accumulated about the 
OT during the preceding centuries ; His work did 
not consist solely in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers. But had the 
Jews been true to the OT in the breadth and 
height of its teaching, they would have welcomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Him; they would have 
been prepared to appreciate and to receive the 
fuller revelation of God’s will which He brought 
into the world. 

That His Gospel was a fuller revelation, Jesus 
made abundantly plain. He did not re-enact the 
Ten Commandments, but only re-established the 
principles which underlay them (Mt 2274), He 
abrogated such provisions and implications of the 
Law as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
civilization, thus: mere external conformity to 
statutes regarding moral conduct, Mt 651-25. 27-28 , 
divorce, 551. *2; the use of oaths, 5°’; the practice 
of retaliation, 5-4; the pride of race, which made 
men despise other nations, 5-48, In these matters, 
which He dealt with as specimen cases, Jesus re- 
vealed an attitude, a method, and certain principles 
which He intended to be applied to the OT through- 


phrase ‘the law and the prophets’ is a favourite one in 
Matthew, compare 712 with Lk 631; 2240 with Mk 1231, Lk 1038, 
But to this argument it may be replied that the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, being written for use among the Gentiles, 
incorporated tradition from which many of the distinctly 
Jewish elements and phrases actually employed by Jesus had 
been removed in the interest of a universal Gospel, 


out.* He did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break with the best which the past had pro- 
duced ; He only developed and perfected the high 
ideal of life which had found embodiment in the 
Hebrew Bible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the lawgivers and 
prophets had taught, but He took up and reaflirmed 
the essential ethical principles and religious ideas 
which the Hebrew lawgivers had endeavoured to 
formulate and the Hebrew prophets had _ en- 
deavoured to instil into the lives of men. That 
Jesus regarded His own revelation of the will of 
God as immeasurably superior to that contained 
in the OT is most strikingly expressed when He 
says, ‘ Verily 1 say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he’ 
(Μὸ 114, cf. also Mt 1317, To the same effect is 
Mk 271-22 *No man seweth a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment; else that which should 
fill it up taketh from it, the new from the old, and 
a worse rent is made. And no man putteth new 
wine into old wine-skins; else the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine perisheth, and the skins.’ 
Full of a similar meaning, also, is Jesus’ parabolic 
statement in Mt 13° ‘Every scribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ + 
When, therefore, Jesus says, “1 came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 51"), He places in our hands 
the key to His relation to the OT,t and bids us see 
the continuity of God’s purpose among men, the 
eternity of right and truth, and the absolute cer- 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
triumph in the world. In these words is comprised 
all that Jesus was, and did, and taught; they de- 
scribe His mission. And He felt Himself competent 
to perform this mighty work, this manifestation of 
God to men, because He knew Himself to be chosen 
by God and qualified by Him for the conveyance of 
this revelation. Since He was superior to all pre- 
vious revealers of God, He was capable of passin 
judgment upon their teachings ; He was appointed 
to pronounce what elements in those teachings were 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
it was also His mission to unify, to perfect, and to 
establish the whole sum of religious and ethical 
ideas among men, For this service He had the 


* Jesus attacked existing ideas, practices, and institutions only 
to the extent absolutely necessary for the establishment of His 
gospel. Many of the evils and wrongs of society He did not 
attempt to correct, many of the current misconceptions He left 
for subsequent teachers to remove. His purpose was to trans- 
form matikind, not to produce a social or political revolution, 
and He saw most truly that this transformation was a process 
for which abundant time must be allowed (Mt 1374-38, Mik 426-29), 
His work was not destructive but constructive, not negative but 
positive, as all true work for the world is. Progress involves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practices, the clearing away of spurious accretions, 
the defeat of those who counsel stagnation ; but no one who 
follows Jesus’ example in advancing the Kingdom will labour 
exclusively, or even primarily, to overthrow the false; rather 
will he lovingly and trustfully devote himself to the establish- 
ment of what is true. There is a radical difference between 8 
critical and a helpful attitude in one’s work for the world. 

# On the interpretation of Mt 1352 see particularly Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, ii. 349. 

t St. Paul’s conception of the relation between the Law and 
the Gospel is the same as that of Jesus, as may be seen in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. In Ro 9391 St. Paul claims 
not to annul but to establish the Law ; not in form and letter, 
but in substance and spirit. This is to acknowledge the great 
law of progress, or development, in the universe. An acorn 
fulfils its mission not by remaining an acorn, but by growing 
into an oak. A child fulfils its mission not by remaining 8 
child, but by becominga man. So the OT Law was fulfilled and 
established not by continuing in literal force when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in due time 
through Christ a perfected revelation (cf. Gal 44.5), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind. On the atti- 
tude of Jesus and St. Paul towards the Law, see esp. art. Law 
iN THE NT in vol. iii. 
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Divine ideal within Himself, and needed no ex- 
ternal criterion. : 

So that there seems no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant by saying that He 
came to ‘fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would secure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the OT, as though the OT simply 
presented a programme which it was His mission 
to carry out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would secure the complete, literal observance and 
performance of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prophets. He neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thing or the other. If His Jewish 
hearers might at first understand Him to promise 
that in ‘fulfilling’ the Law and the Prophets He 
would reaffirm their authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedience thereto, He yet ex- 
plicitly and emphatically provided against such a 
misconstruction of His words by what He immedi- 
ately adds in vv.!*, Jesus could only have meant 
that He came to ‘ fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets 
by first perfecting them and then accomplishing 
them. 


In accordance with this view of Jesus’ thought in Mt 517 must 
be interpreted His words in Mt 518-19, The former, v.18, seems 
to say; 1 affirm most emphatically that to the end of time} the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
be actually and completely realized. The latter, v.19, seems to 
say: The minute observance and inculeation of this OT Law, in 
every statute and in every detail, is literally and strictly re- 
quired of every member of the Kingdom of Heaven.{ Now 


* This is now the generally accepted interpretation. Tholuck, 
Bergrede, pp. 124, 126 [Eng, tr. pp. 125, 127] : ‘So Christ has come 
to perfect, to fill up with religious knowledge and life, all that 
in the OT revelation existed only in outline, .. . That the ful- 
filling was merely an external supplementing or improvement of 
the Law cannot be admitted’ (see Tholuck’s entire discussion of 
Mt 517, pp. 113-131 [Eng. tr. pp. 118-181}. Bruce, Ezpositer’s 
Greek Testament, i. 104; * He brings in a law of the spirit which 
cancels the law of the letter, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetic ideals while setting aside the crude details of their 
conception of the Messianic time.’ B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
ua. d. Mattevgm. p.102: * He comes not atall to undo or to abro- 
gate ; his mission is ἃ positive one, to provide a new [revelation 
of the will of God], in which he will bring to perfection all God’s 
revelations and plans of salvation.’ Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. 
Theol. 1885: ‘Thus he says that no essential difference exists 
between the OT revelation and his message of the Kingdom, 
but that there is a close continuity between them; true religion, 
presented as an ideal in the OT, is now realized, and the Gospel 
is the fulfilment of the OT prophecy.’ Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii, 
338 f.: ‘He would say that he recognizes in the Law and the 
Prophets a true revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he does not fec] called upon to annul its value for others. But 
at the same time he would affirm that he could not leave just as 
it stood the presentation given by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation of God's will, and that he would not ex- 
plain and confirm that revelation in the detailed manner of the 
scribal teaching ; but that instead he would perfect that revela- 
tion, so that the OT presentation of the will of God would find 
its ideal expression’ (see Wendt’s entire discussion, pp. 333-351). 
Similarly also Luther, Meyer, Hilgenfeld, Achelis, Bacon, and 
many others. H. Holtzmann, Conn. dw. ἃ. Synoptiker, p. 104, 
says, concerning Mt 517; ‘It is open to question whether during 
the public life of Jesus so radical an interpretation of His 
mission could have been formulated, either in the positive sense 
(cf. Ro 104) or in the negative sense.’ 

+ The phrase ἕως ἂν παρέλθη ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῇ does not define 
a terminus ad quem, but means ‘for ever,’ in the sense that He 
has no pronouncement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
beno longer valid. So Luther, Calvin, Meyer, Tholuck, [bbeken, 
Bruce, B, Weiss; a contrary opinion by Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
p. 84, and Lechler, SK 1854. The former view is supported 
also by the parallel saying in Lk 1617 εὐκοπώτερον δέ ἐστιν τὸν 
οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γὴν παρελθεῖν ἢ τοῦ νόμου play περαίαν πεσεῖν (ON 
this passage and its relation to Mt 518 see esp. Feine, Jahrb. 
J. Protest. Theol. 1885, pp. 31-35). B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. εἰ, d. 
Mattevgm. p. 104, says that in the phrase ‘till heaven and earth 
pass away’ Jesus ‘does not indicate a point after which the Law 
shall no longer be in existence, but [this] is only a popular ex- 
pression (cf. Job 1412) for the permanent authority of the Law. 
Since Jesus is speaking of what shall take place in the present 
world-era, he states that the Law can never passaway. But ofa 
continuation of the Law beyond the last world-catastrophe, as 
referred to in Mt 2435, nothing is here said.’ The second phrase 
ἕως ἂν πάντω γένηται ig parallel to the ἕως ἂν παρέλθῃ ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ 
ἡ γῆ, and in meaning can only be synonymous with it. 

+ Concerning the interpretation of the phrase ὃς ἐὰν οὖν λύση 
μείων τῶν ἐντολῶν τούτων τῶν ἐλαχίστων, B, Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
εἰ. d. Mattergm. p. 105, says: ‘The plirase “οὔθ of the least of | 
these commandments” refers not to the Pharisaic distinction 


= 


neither of these statements could have been made by Jesus; 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teaching and His 
practice. The OT Law, as a system and as a code, He distinctly 
set aside, to supersede it with a Gospel dispensation. It was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law which Jesus approved and 
continued ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of moral obligation which are taught in the OT, Jesus 
reaffirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be explained away? The commentators have 
commonly been satisfied with thinking that these difficult state- 
ments in vv.18-19 could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus’ other teaching and His general attitude towards the OT. 
Some have attempted to show how the Law in every branch and 
in all its minutiw was fulfilled in Christ;* others have main- 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive elements 
in the Law being passed over ;} and still others, having regard 
to Jesus’ frequent use of hyperbolical language, have held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deceive, but to impress the truth he wished 
to convey.f But an increasing number of scholars have come 


between small and great commands; since Jesus has in v.18 
denied that there was any such distinction in fact, the refer- 
ence can only be to such commands as seem less important to 
superficial observation. But these also stand in real organic 
union with the ideal contents of the whole.’ On the contrary, 
Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 91: ‘It is Jesus himself who here makes 
the distinction between great and small commandments, and in 
so far he recognized the Pharisaic (later rabbinic) distinction 
which was the object of their ardent efforts in spite of their 
tendency to regard unessential things as essential.’ The diffi- 
culty of regarding the words of this verse as coming from Jesua 
in just their present formis great, He did make a distinction 
in values and obligations, ci. Mt 2323 ‘Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weichtier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone’; see also 
Mt 2287-40, 

* See particularly Tholuck, Bergrede 5, pp. 142-146 [Eng. tr. pp. 
141-144], who holds that ‘more than the moral law is included 
here, as the expression ἰῶτα ἕν ἢ μία περαίαν shows; while v.19 
indicates that thé fulfilment here spoken of extends to all the 
ἐντολαί, To limit the meaning of the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly inadmissible. . . . The Redeemer can have spoken 
of the necessity of a fulfilment of the ritual law only in its 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character,’ This fulfilment 
was accomplished ‘in His own sacrificial death, in which the 
shadowy outline of the OT sacrifices was filled up, and their idea 
realized (He 10).’ Similarly, ‘the idea of the theocracy is 
realized in the Church; of the priesthood, in the Christian 
people; the passover, in the Lord’s Supper; circumcision, in 
baptism ; the command to avoid the dead and the ceremonially 
unclean, in avoiding the morally dead and unclean,’ etc. 

t Achelis, Bergpredigt, Ὁ. 78f.: ‘The reference here is not to 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element (e.g. the law 
of sacrifice), nor to the Prophets in respect of their predictions 
concerning the Messianic future; but to the Law and the Pro- 
phets in so far as they, corresponding to the new demands and 
promises of Jesus in the first section of the Sermon, embrace 
the codified demands and proinises current in Israel.’ Ibbeken, 
Bergpredigt2, pp. 64, 56: ‘That he is thinking here (v.28) especi- 
ally of the Ten Commandments, which in the Hebrew original 
had a very much shorter form than in the modern translations, 
is evident when he says that not a jot or tittle shall pass away ; 
of these short commands at least, not the smallest part could 
be taken away. ... The whole difficulty which is felt in this 
verse (v.19) arises from taking the expression ‘‘ the law and the 
prophets” too literally, as though Jesus had intended to say that 
not the slightest detail of the Mosaic law, including the ritual] 
law, should pass away. If he meant this, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entirely 
inconsistent with his words. But the phrase “‘the law and the 
prophets” is to be understood here in a much narrower sense, 
as signifying only the existing legal order of the common morad 
life, an interpretation which is placed beyond doubt by the re- 
petition of this phrase in Mt 712, For if he can say, “ All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them: for this is the Jaw and the pro- 
phets,” then it cannot be denied that in 518 he refers only to 
those commands of the law by means of which the legal order of 
the common society of men is maintained.’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 1017.: ‘It is evi- 
dently the moral teachings of both Law and Prophets that 
Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions. ... Jesus declares hig 
devotion to the Law, and its permanence in the new Kingdom. 
This Jesus could do, although he disregarded or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for exaniple, respecting fasting, 
Mk 219.20; clean and unclean meats, Mk 717-19; and divorce, 
Mt 197-9), because he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 712 2937-40), This was to him the Law and the Pro- 
phets, and individual statutes were of value and of permanent 
authority only in so far as they embodied and expressed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisees took. They gave all heed to the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles. 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus.’ : 

¢ The figurative language should therefore be interpreted 
qualitatively, not quantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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to question the precise authenticity of the utterances as they 
stand reported in Mt 518.19.* ‘The wording of them presents 
the rabbinical conception of the Law as eternally and literally 
valid;+ the formule used are those of the rabbinical phrase- 
ology. The statcments themselves are too likely to be mis- 
understood and to mislead the hearers. The hyperbole is too 
much in the direction of the literalism which He was strenu- 
ously opposing. 

It is not necessary to suppose, nor is it at all probable, that 
Mt 518.19 was a free composition of a subsequent period. The 
two verses seem to have a real nucleus of something said by 
Jesus on this occasion. But a certain Jewish-Christian colour- 
ing they may have received in transmission. Jesus may well 
have used some strong expressions in this connexion, for the 
purpose of affirming the Divine character and the essential cor- 
rectness of the OT revelation, and of impressing the duty of 
members of the Kingdom which Ile was establishing to recognize 
and preserve the truth thus intrusted to them. And these 
words of Jesus, already more conservative than He was accus- 
tomed to use in His general teaching, may, through the pro- 
cesses of transmission and translation, have taken on a still more 
conservative tone than He had given them. When it is re- 
membered that for 15 or 20 years after Jesus’ death the primitive 
disciples had no other conception of the OT than that it was 
literally and completely in force, Jesus’ teaching being only 
supplementary thereto, it is not difficult to see how these words 
which dealt with that matter assumed a form and interpretation 
in accordance with the disciples’ conceptions of the relation of 
the New to the Old Dispensation. In such a transformation of 
Jesus’ words and meaning there would be no intention to mis- 
represent Him, but rather a conscious purpose to make more 
definite what they at that time conceived Him to have meant 
by these utterances. What these verses now say is inconsistent 
with Jesus’ other teaching and with His practice regarding the 
OT Law ; but it is consistent with the primitive Apostolic teach- 
ing and practice of the Law, which maintained the former 
Jewish position, ignoring for a time that constant and signifi- 
cant portion of Jesus’ teaching and conduct which was against 
the literal authority and the permanent observance of the OT. 


In the following verse, Mt 5°, we are again on 
firm ground. Jesus assures His hearers that the 
current conception and attainment of righteousness, 
as taught and practised by the scribes and Phari- 
sees, was entirely insufiicient—not enough to adinit 
one to the Kingdom of Heaven.t Instead, therefore, 
of abrogating or diminishing religious require- 
ments, as they charged against Him, He was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their boasted devotion 
to the Law. What the character of the Pharisees’ 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt 23%, Lk 


clearly, B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm, wu. ἃ. Mattevgm. Ὁ. 104 : the jot 
and tittle ‘signify in the concrete-plastic form of Jesus’ ex- 
pression every part of the Law, however small. . . . That Jesus 
has in mind here only the moral law, not the ceremonial law, is 
an untenable view. He includes the whole Law, and contem- 
plates an antitypical fulfilment of the ceremonial element in it.’ 
With Weiss agree Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, H. Holtzmann, and 
others, that a distinction of moral and ceremonial portions in 
the Law, which could be separately and might be differently 
vicwed, is an entirely modern one, unrecognized by Jesus and 
1115 contemporaries. 

*So Baur, Strauss, Keim, Wittichen, Késtlin, Weizsaicker, 
Tlilgenfeld, Feine, H. Holtzmann, Schmiedel. Holtzmann, 
Comm, τὰ. d. Synoptiker, p. 106, regards the three verses, vv,17-19, 
agy an answer of the Evangelist to the Pauline anti-legalism. 
Feine, Jahrb, f. Protest. Theol. 1885, pp. 26-35, argues at length 
that vv.18-19 cannot be authentic, but must be Jewish-Christian 
additions. Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 133-138, rejects 
v.18, but thiuks that v.19 can be explained here as it stands. 

+ The Jews of Jesus’ day conceived the Law to be the Divinely 
revealed will of Jehovah, made known to Moses for the per- 
nianent guidance of the people; it could not therefore change 
or pass away. So Tholuck, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss (against 
Meyer, who on tbe basis of Jer 3151 thought that the Jews 
looked for a new law). See also Bar 41], To 16; Philo, Vita 
Mosis, ii. 656; Josephus, contra Apionem, ii. 38. Bereshith R. 
10,1 reads: ‘fverything has its end, the heaven and earth have 
their end; only one thing is excepted which has no end, and 
that is the Law” Shemoth &. 6G: *Not a letter shall be 
abolished from the Law forever.’ Midrash Koheleth, 71. 4: 
*[The Law] shall remain in perpetuity for ever and ever.’ 

{ It is difficult to understand how the words of Mt 282-3 can 
be authentic just as they stand. How could Jesus command 
the people to render complete obedience to the teachings of the 
scribes and Pharisees (‘ All things whatsoever they bid you, 
these do and observe’)? Their teaching was certainly better 
than their practice, but both were essentially defective and 
perverse. Jesus characterized the scribes and Pharisees as 
‘blind,’ Mt 1328 2317.19; Tiis whole mission was concerned with 
the establishment of an anti-Pharisaic ideal of belief and con- 
duct. So that we seem to have in Mt 232-3, asin Mt 518.19, 8, 
certain false colouring of Jesus’ language, the modification of 


His words in transmission to express an ultra-conservative — 


Jewish-Christian conception. 


1157-52 1614. 15. 19-31 189-14; their painful shallowness 
and perversity, in comparison with what they 
would have been had they lived faithful to the 
OT teaching, need not here be described. In 
vv.27-19 Jesus has explained the relation of His 
Gospel norm to that of the Law and the Prophets. 
In ν. Ὁ He has contrasted [Tis ideal standard of life 
with that of the Pharisees. And now in the verses 
which follow, vv.*-8, He illustrates how both the 
OT and the Pharisaic norms fall short of that 
Divine ideal for men which He has come to estab- 
lish in the world. As generally enumerated, these 
illustrations are six in number, concerning; (1) 
anger, vv.7!-28 ; (2) social purity, vv.27-® ; (3) divorcee, 
vv.2l 32. (4) oaths, vv.°2*7; (5) retaliation, vv°8*" ; 
(6) love for all, νν. 3:8, They illuminate the field 
of social relations between men by showing what 
principles are to determine their feelings and their 
conduct towards one another. ‘These principles we 
may for convenience designate as the principle of 
inner righteousness, the principle of unselfishness 
and forgiveness, and the principle of universal 
love; although the first comprises really the second 
and third also. 

εἰ, Inner Liighteousness._Mt 551:51 (ef. Lik 1255 δ9 
1638), The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an external 
code forced upon one from without and an internal 
life which first develops character and then mani- 
fests itself in conduct. The OT Law told what a 
man must do and must not do, mainly the latter ; 
although it contemplated right motives, it did not 
generally formulate them or effect them. A man 
might ‘keep all the commandments from his 
youth up,’ and yet lack some essential element 
of righteousness (Mk 10"-”), If it is true that 
for the childhood of the race an external system 
of conduct is alone suitable and possible, if a child 
must be dealt with on the basis of precepts until 
knowledge, judgment, and conscience qualify him 
for a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
difference between the OT and the NT becomes 
clear: they belong to different stages of human 
development. And St. Paulisright in saying that 
‘when the fulness of time came, God sent forth 
his Son’ (Gal 4). The OT was really and pro- 
ey superseded by the Gospel, which enjoined 
116 by principle, internal as well as extemal 
righteousness, true character as well as good con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
source of all that one is and does. 

Consequently, Jesus in His teaching, recorded 
in these vv.*1"*8, does not need to distinguish be- 
tween the OT and the scribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because His teaching supersedes 
both * and furnishes the one true and sufficient 
guide to life, The scribes and Pharisees, to be 
sure, misunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religious ideas and prac- 
tices fell far short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this; cf. Mt 15°, Jn 5% But Jesus did not re- 
enact the Hebrew Bible, even though it was better 
than Pharisaism. It was His mission to perfect the 
Law and the Prophets. He therefore let the OT 
stand as a monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human development, giving in its stead 


* This is the only possible view, notwithstanding Tholuck’s 
eluborate argument, Lergrede 5, pp. 156-164 [kng. tr. pp. 164-- 
109], to prove that Jesus did not offer any ‘correction of the 
Mosaic Law,’ as Ile taught only that ‘ the righteousness of His 
disciples must go beyond—not the Mosate Law, but the legal 
religion of tts representatives’ (his italics) That the right- 
eousness of His disciples must exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus has distinctly said in Mt 529; but 
that their righteousness need not exceed that commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, is a statement which Jesus is not reported 
to haye made. Nor could He have consistently so taucht, 
since He came to fulfil the OT, not by re-enacting it but by 
perfecting it—which is Tholuck’s own view when he ig inter. 


' preting Mt 627, 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
stage of the world’s progress. Now and then 
Jesus had oceasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of much which the OT con- 
tained ; but these things He regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found them in the OT, 
but because He knew of Himself that they were 
so, He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
conduct which was not put together out of thie 
OT (however many resemblances there may have 
been), or dependent upon the OT for its truth and 
authority, but was His own creation, resting on 
the separate foundation of His own immediate 
perception of Divine truth and human duty. Jesus 
was not a mere restorer of a former revelation, 
but a new authority in the field of religion and 
ethics, the bearer of a new revelation of God to 
men. This is the explanation of His words, ‘ But 
I say unto you’ (vv.7* 28: 82, 84, 39 44), And this is 
what the people recognized when they testified 
that ‘he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the seribes’ (Mt 739). 

Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood is first illus- 
trated by an exposition of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.’ In this Commandment the act of murder 
was explicitly forbidden, and the Jews conscienti- 
ously abstained from murder ; they kept the letter 
of the precept. But there existed also the spirit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which it 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 
another; for it was out of hatred that murder 
came. Since the Commandment did not explicitly 
forbid hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without regarding themselves as disobedient to 
the Law. Jesus set over against this notion the 
emphatic teaching that all feelings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take effect in acts of violence ; they fall under the 
condemnation and punishment of God, since His 
Kingdom cannot fully come until all men love one 
another.* And for that reason He adds in vv. *4 
that no act of worship, however sacred (such as 

* With οὐ φονεύσεις (v.21) compare LXX of Ex 2018, Dt 517, 
ἠκούσατε (V,24) refers to the reading and exposition of the OT in 
the synagogues. τοῖς ἀρχαίοις (v.21) is a dative of indirect 
object, as nearly all scholars (against Ewald, Keim) now hold= 
‘to the ancients,’ ¢.¢. to those who first received the Mosaic 
Law (so Bleek, Tholuck, Achelis), or to both those who first 
received it and also subsequent generations (so B. Weiss). 
κρίσει (V.*1) refers to the official trial and condemnation of the 
murderer by the appropriate Jewish court; the punishment 
was death, Ex 2112, Lv 2417, Dt 17912, ὀργιζόμενος (v.22) does 
not include or deny ‘righteous indignation,’ which has its 
proper place, cf. Mt 37, Mk 35, Eph 426, εἰχῇ, which is read in 
v.22 by Text. Recept., is not found in XB, and is rejected by 
modern editors and commentators as a superfluous and weaken- 
ing expansion. ἀδελφῷ (v.22) means any and every person, as 
in 524 74.4.5 1815.21, The threefold cbaracterization of hatred 
and punishment in v.22 seems to be cumulative: anger unex: 
pressed, anger expressing itself in contemptuous epithet (pea = 
Xp’), and anger expressing itself in a term which implies at 
once lack of sense, character, and piety (μωρέ =$33 185. 2625, 
Ps 14), or ΠῚ Nu 2074, Dt 211821); while the κρίσει refers to 
the local Jewish courts (Dt 1618, Mt 101%), the συνεδρίω to the 
supreme SANHEDRIN in Jerusalem, and the τὴν γέενναν τοῦ πυρός to 
the Divine judgment and its consequences. It is important to 
consider, however, that Jesus has used this triple, cumulative 
form of expression, not for the purpose of distinguishing grades 
of guilt in hatred, or of indicating how nicely punishment is 
meted out in accordance with desert, but to make as emphatic 
as possible His teaching that all hatred is sinfuland destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God’s Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt 522 
is more a matter of historical interest than of practical im- 
portance. Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 88f., 139, 177, 
adopts the reconstruction of v.22f which was advocated by 
Peters (Journal of Bib, Lit. 1892), according to which he would 
read the passage: ‘Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever killeth shall be 
amenable to judgment, But Isay unto you, Whosoever is angry 
with his brother shall be amenable to judgment. ([Moreover, 
it was said,] Whosoever shall call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. (But I say unto you,] Whosoever calleth 
him simpleton shall be amenable to the hell of fire’ 


they understood the offerings in the temple to 
be*), was acceptable to God when the formal 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man. ‘The real brotherhood is a paramount re- 
ligious obligation. 

It is doubtful whether vv.%-** are original in 
this connexion.} Neither does the setting of the 
parallel passage in Lk 12°59 seem to be the his- 
torical one. The saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two ways: (1) it may 
teach that a man must put away all hatred of 
others, and be brotherly towards them, in order 
that he may be qualified to receive God’s forgive- 
ness, so Mt 57 64-15 1871-35, Tok 79-50; or (2) it may 
teach that such banishment of ill-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that ἃ man may get 
on well in his social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in vv.*)*4 that the putting 
away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
men). Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a general bearing upon the subject here under 
discussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustration which Jesus uses, νν. 21. 28, 
for inculeating true righteousness in human re- 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 20", 
Dt 538). This statute forbade the violation of the 
marriage union. It was supplemented by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex 20/7, Dt 5), which 
forbade a man to desire another’s wife. The two 
commands together went far towards preserving 
the peace and purity of the home. Jesus, however, 
set His own teaching in sharp contrast with even 
this high teaching of the Seventh Commandment, 
forbidding a man to look with lustful eyes upon a 
woman. His'demand exceeds that of the OT in 
two respects : (1) it insists not only upon abstention 
from the act, but upon the repression of all wrong 
thought and desire (in this going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) ; (2) it for- 
bids impure thoughts and desires on the part of 
any one. For while γυναῖκα and ἐμοίχευσεν (v.78) 
might be taken in a limited sense as referring only 
to those who are married, it is inconceivable that 
Jesus could have given a different standard for the 
unmarried; and it is altogether probable that, in 
setting out the principle and ideal of social purity, 
He had in mind the whole society in which this 
prineiple and ideal must be realized. A narrow 
interpretation, which would limit His teaching 
exclusively to what would be wrong for a married 
man to do or think, would be contrary to Jesus’ 
method and intention. Social purity is an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un- 
married. And Jesus clearly had in mind to estab- 
lish by this teaching the absolute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduct on 
the part of every member.§ 


* Jesus in reg: to Jews appealed, no doubt often (cf. Mt 
65.17 715 1041 1817), to their reverence for the temple with its 
sacrificial system, and to their many religious ideas and cus- 
toms. In doing so He did not signify that He shared all these 
ideas and practices with them. Jesus is not reported by the 
Gospels as ever offering a sacrifice or otherwise taking part in 
the customary temple worship (cf. Mt 125-7); He went to the 
temple, but only to teach. Had the contrary been the case, 
the First Gospel could hardly have failed to tell of it, because 
this Gospel is interested to show how close Jesus brought Him- 
self to the Jews of His day. 

t They are regarded as compiled material by Neander, Witti- 
chen, Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon; 
while all these scholars except Godet and Wendt regard vv.2- 24 
as also extraneous to the Sermon. 

{ For the former view, Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others ; for the latter view, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Achelis, H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss, and others. : 

§ Jesus is not here attempting to define the relative sinful- 
ness of lust and the performance of lust; it would be a perversa 
and false inference that the former is as bad as the latter, for 
the lustful look does not produce the fearful consequences 
which follow the lustful act. What Jesus means is, that the 


_ entertaining of impure thought and desire is in itself a heinous 
sin, quite as bad as men commonly supposed adultery itself 
be. 
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The logical relation of vv.” *° to the two pre- 
ceding verses is not close, which has led some 
scholars to regard them as extraneous matter in 
this discourse. There are parallel sayings in Mt 
18% 9, Mk 9847, but in both these places also the 
passage seems to be only partially relevant. The 
words are figurative and hyperbolical. Jesus 
means to say with great emphasis that no effort 
and no sacrifice * are to be considered too great for 
a man in his struggle to master his lower nature 
and to secure the supremacy of his higher, better 
self. Until a man brings his body into subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what God requires of him (cf. 1 Co 647°, Gal 5!%-*4). 

The teaching concerning divorce, contained in 
vv.*+32, appears also in connexion with a specific 
historical occasion in Mt 19%9=Mk 1012, while 
the Lukan parallel 161° is entirely unconnected. 
Not a few modern scholars have come to regard 
the later Matthean setting as the original one, 
explaining 5%) 823 as an importation into the Sermon 
for the purpose of bringing Jesus’ teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with His general 
ethical discourse, and also to place side by side 
what He taught concerning the closely related 
subjects of adultery and divorce.+ This seems the 
more probable view, but the teaching is the same 
whether given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under some other circumstances. Divorce was a 
subject of discussion in Jesus’ day. The two rab- 
binical schools headed by Shammai and Hillel, in- 
terpreting Dt 24!-2,+ promulgated different opinions 
concerning the proper grounds of divorce: the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in case of adultery and other serious moral 
offences ; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext which the husband might indicate. 
Remarriage after divorce was considered proper by 
both schools.§ It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest what attitude towards divorce would be 
assumed by the new Teacher, who was independent 
of both Hillel and Shammai, and had had no rab- 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook to dis- 
cover Jesus’ position by their question: ‘Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife?’ (so Mk 
10°, while Mt 19° adds ‘for every cause’). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10* ἢ first directs their attention (if 
Mark’s order is to be followed instead of Matthew’s) 
to the OT teaching on the subject contained in Dt 
241-2, where divorce and remarriage are allowed 
for good cause, the divorce being testified by a 
formal document. But then He goes on to show 
(Mk 10°) that this permission of divorce was only 
a concession to a low moral stage of the people, 
that the Divine ideal of marriage as revealed in 
Gn 2-24 was an inseparable union of man and 
wife, both spiritually and physically.|| This ideal 


*The words are not to be understood literally, as though 
Jesus enjoined the mutilation of the body. Lust would not be 
removed by the destruction of the physical eye or hand. Nor 
do the eye and hand stand for specific kinds of evil desire. 
These concrete figurative utterances, a3 so frequently in Jesus’ 
teaching, have only a general purpose to fix and impress one 
idea of moral duty. 

+ So Bleek, Olshausen, Kostlin, Godet, Feine, Ibbeken, H. 
Holtzamann. That the words belong to the Sermon is held by 
Meyer, Achelis, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

tIn Dt 241-2 we read: ‘When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divoreement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife.’ 

§ On the Jewish marriage laws and practice see Josephus, 
Ant, 1V. vili, 23; Vita, § 76. Also cf. Winsche, Eriduterung 
der Evangelien, pp. 52-57; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 352-354, ii. 332-334 ; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp, 227- 
234 (Eng. tr. pp. 217-221]; and art. MARRIAGE in vol. iil. 

|| Tholuck, Bergrede 5, p. 239 (Eng. tr. p, 225], thus states the 
biblical idea of marriage: ‘Marriage is a Divine institution, 
having for its aim to bring man and woman to an indissoluble 
unity of body and spirit, that they may thus mutually com- 
plement each other, and lay the foundation of a family.’ 


conception of marriage Jesus now solemnly re- 
affirms and promulgates as His own teaching. 
According to Mk 10!” (ef. Mt 199-12 Jesus 
subsequently spoke further on the subject in 
private to His disciples, forbidding remarriage 
after divorce. This would be a corollary of His 
previous statement, for separation might not pre- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ideal be- 
tween the husband and the wife, while remarriage 
would effectually prevent such a realization. Much 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
said about remarriage.* The parallel passages to 
Mk 10-2, which appear in Mt 5°? 199, Lk 1618, are 
in serious disagreement, and there is also difficulty 
in determining the best textual reading in some 
places. ‘These variations indicate an agitation of 
the subject of divorce among the primitive Chris- 
tians, and an attempt to formulate Jesus’ ideal of 
marriage into practical rules of conduct for specific 
cases. ‘The words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari- 
ously reported, reflect the different views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
while our Gospels were in process of formation. 
The fact seems to be, that Jesus in His teaching 
concerning marriage is dealing with the principle 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The whole tvreat- 
ment of His words as marriage legislation, which 
began with His disciples and has continued to the 
present day, is a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
hardship, contradiction, and strife. Jesus here, 
as always, was setting forth the will of God for 
men in revealing the purpose and the Divine con- 
ception of the institution of marriage. He tliere- 
fore establishes the ideal of marriage as a perfect, 
permanent union in body and spirit, and enjoins 


* In Mt 582 199 there is a striking addition to the words of 
Jesus as recorded in Mk 1011, Lk 1618; cf, also 1 Co 710.11, This 
exceptive phrase παρεκτὸς λόγου πορνείας ΟΥ̓ μὴ ἐπὶ πορνείᾳ is taken 
to mean that in the case of adultery Jesus explicitly permitted 
the divorce and remarriage of the innocent party. But this 
Matthezan addition falls under suspicion for four reasons : (1) the 
Matthean account 19%9, with which 591. 82. 15. probably to be 
associated, is distinctly secondary and divergent from that of 
Mk 101-12; (2) this exceptive phrase is significantly absent from 
the accounts in Mark, Luke, and Paul ; (3) the exception is of 
a statutory nature, while Jesus is establishing the principle and 
the ideal of marriage ; (4) in accordance with Jesus’ general 
teaching, adultery is not in itselfa sufficient ground for divorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew passages are a mollifying interpre- 
tation put upon Jesus’ teaching by a generation or group of 
Christians who took His words as a new marriage legislation, 
and regarded the statute as intolerably severe (so Bleek, 
de Wette, Schneckenburger, Bruce, Heinrici, H. Weiss, H. 
Holtzmann, Wendt, Schmiedel, Bacon). In this case Mark 
and Luke unite in preserving Jesus’ actual words, which laid 
down a principle and not a statute, leaving the application of 
this principle, as of others, to be worked out according to the 
possibilities of the circumstances in any given instance (cf. Mal 
21416), Similarly Bacon (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 117, 177 f.). 
Other scholars hold that the exceptive phrase in Matthew is an 
interpolation, but only states explicitly what was already im- 
plied as true in the nature of the case, that the act of adultery 
actually destroys the marriage union and is the divorce, instead 
of being merely a proper ground of divorce (so Meyer, Tholuck, 
&. Haupt, B. Weiss). But adultery cannot be in itself a 
proper ground for divorce on Gospel principles. In a case of 
adultery, divorce might be necessary if the offending party 
persisted in this evil conduct, wilfully regardless of all moral 
sense and duty. Suppose, however, that after the wrong had 
been done, the guilty party became truly repentant, and re- 
solved upon a right life henceforth? The Gospel requires mercy 
rather than justice, love rather than revenge; forgiveness, 
patience, and long-suffering. The prophet Hosea, in his trying 
marriage relation, had discovered the Divine principle involved 
in such cases, and had recognized that in dealing lovingly and 
forgivingly with a wayward wife he was following God’s own 
method with His wayward children; cf. also Jer 31-15, Jesus 
most impressively taught that love, gentleness, and forgiveness 
were to characterize the true Christian, even in a case of 
adultery ; for He said to the adulteress: ‘ Neither do I condemn 
thee; go, sin no more.’ Such teaching seemed to the early 
Church quite too lenient, so that this incident with its teaching 
failed to find a place in the Gospels until the 2nd cent., and 
then not a suitable one. Jesus’ treatment of this woman has 
been lost sight of in the interpretation of His words concerning 
divorce. The hard spirit of vengeance has ruled men’s thoughts 


| rather than the forgiving spirit of love. 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
this ideal. He did not enter into the casuistry 
of the matter, but fixed the principle. How 
far in actual ecclesiastic or civie legislation, at 
any given period or place, the ideal can be 
ractically formulated and demanded, He left 
or the decision of those upon whom the ad- 
ministration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon which the welfare 
of society so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine ideal to the fullest extent made possible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro- 
eress concerned. And Christian people niust never 
fail to apply to themselves this Divine marriage 
ideal ; however low the current conception of mar- 
riage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con- 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set by Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching as statutory and divorce as never per- 
missible ; but that the act of divorce would be a 
eonfession of complete failure to attain His ideal, 
so that the Inghest degree of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice should be used in 
order to accomplish the permanence and the per- 
fection of a marriage union when undertaken. In 
addition, Christian people inust uphold Jesus’ mar- 
riage ideal in the world, striving by every means 
to secure its increasing recognition and realization 
in society at large. For only in these ways can 
the Kingdom of God fully come. 

The next subject dealt with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt 5*-*7), The oath or vow was a 
frequent type of expression in all antiquity, and 
its use has diminished little with the passing of 
eenturies. In its origin the oath was a solemn 
religious act, in whicli God—or some object sacred 
to Him or through Him—was invoked as a witness 
of the truth of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
promise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fulfilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow is recognized and approved in the 
OT (cf. Ex 22", Dt 6° 10°, Ps 63", Is 45°, Jer 4%, 
and He 6*-), and the commands concerning them 
look towards the preservation of their religious 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Third Commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain’ 
(Ex 207, Dt 54), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an oath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to cover falsehood.* In the 
same tenor are Lv 19" ‘ Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy 
God,’ and Nu 307 ‘ When a man voweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, he shall not break his word; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.’ + 
The form of Jesus’ expression in Mt δ59 takes up 
the substance, though not the exact form, of these 
OT teachings. The Jews of Jesus’ day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequency and 
in variety ; some oaths were regarded as binding 
and some as not binding, the difference of form 
being purely technical.~ 

Christ denounced this casuistry as perverse in 
the extreme (Mt 9916. And in this passage of 
the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that a man might use two qualities 
of statement: one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or fulfilment: and one without the 
oath, which required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 


* On the interpretation of the Third Commandment, see Coffin, 
Journal of Bib. Lit. 1900, pp. 166-188 ; art. DecaLoGuE in vol. i. 

+ See, further, Lv 64, Nu 301-16, Dt 2321-23, Jg 1129-39, Jer 79, 
Ezk 1718, Zec 53-4 §17, Mal 38, 

t See Wiinsche, Eriduterung der Evangelien, pp. 57-60, 288- 
202: Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 17-21. 


of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unnecessary, but harmful. This interpretation of 
Mt 5-37 is that of the early Fathers and of the 
majority of modern commentators.* We find the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, in 
Ja 5! “But above all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath: but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay; that ye fall not under judgment.’ 
That Jesus subinitted to the high ag oath at 
His trial (Mt 26%. δὴ as a matter of the moment’s 
necessity, is in no way against this interpretation.t 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory legislation, so 
that the taking of an oath is sinful; but in prin- 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
God for every utterance (Mt 12°**"), Hesets forth 
the ideal of truthfulness whicli is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Christian ean 
have no need of an oath. If in the present stage 
of civilization oaths are still necessary for civie 
purposes, then Christians must seek to establish a 
higher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which a man’s simple word will be the best possible 
cuarantee of the truth and performance of what 
he says. 

6. Unselfishness and Forgiveness.—Mt 5°? = Lk 
039. ὃ The OT Law did, in fact, provide that punish- 
ment should be in degree and kind, ‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth’; thus we read in 
Ex 21%-°5 «Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe’; as also Lv 24771, Dt 1921.4 This dex 
tadionis was understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, for God Himself was 
believed to be retributive in His punishment, so 
that when men could not themselves exeeute the 
just penalty God eould be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one’s enemies; οἵ, Dt 23° 2517-19, 
Ps 8351-8 4110. 11 596- 68) 2 6922-28 7830. 21. 60-66 109%15, 
Jer 1718. 18%, La 3-6, This primitive conception 
and type of justice was probably required, at least 
in principle, by the conditions of the earliest 
civilization to which it ministered. When the 
modes of punishment subsequently changed, and 
penalties were executed no longer in kind but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained true 
that the punishment was meant to be retributive 
and equal to the crime. It is only in modern 
times that there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society 1s to be 
protected, not by avenging the wrong in kind or 
degree, but by reforming the evil-doer. This 
higher type of justice, based upon the principle of 
forbearance and helpfulness, also found recognition 
in Israel. The deeply spiritual saw that God’s action 
was in love, mercy, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like principle of treatment among men ; 
so Ly 19 ‘ Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any srudge against the children of thy people’ ; 
Dt 32% ‘Vengeance is mine, and recompense,’ 2.¢. 
God’s; Pr 20% ‘Say not, I will recompense evil: 
wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee’; ef. 


* So Justin, Ireneus, Clement Alex., Origen, Jerome, Augus- 
tine ; of ourown day, Meyer, Achelis, Bruce, B. Weiss, H. Weiss, 
and others; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 210-213 (Eng. tr. 1. 
269-273], For the view that Jesus did not forbid all oaths, 
but only their misuse, thereby simply re-establishing the OT 
teaching, may be cited Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Stier, Ewald, 
Keim, Tholuck. H,. Holtzmann holds that Mt 5%3-7 is intended 
to forbid all oaths, but attributes this tone to the Essenic 
tendencies of the First Evangelist rather than to Jesus, whose 
purpose was only to rebuke the profusion and casuistry of the 
Pharisaic practice. } 

St. Paul’s use of the oath, 2 Co 123 1191, Ro 19, Gal 120, 
1 Th 25, and elsewhere, is simply a continuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use; the primitive Christians in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to rise at once to the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of Jesus’ ideal. 

1 Similarly the Hammurabi Code (6. 2250 B.o.), Nos. 196, 200. 
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also 2 K 67-8, La 3279, But the love of retalia- 
tion, the zeal for executing vengeance, and the 
passion for seeing strict justice done without delay, 
held the field in both OT and NT times. And 
consequently, when Jesus came, He found little of 
the true spirit and service of brotherhood. 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His principle of unselfishness and for- 
giveness, following out the higher conception pre- 
sented in the O'', and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine all their conduct 
towards one another. In order to make His 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete illustrations (Mt 5*-#2), in them suggesting 
what kind of conduct would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights, as though 
the chief aim of his life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v.*°); he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrifice his feelings 
and his possessions, in order to avoid trouble with 
others (v.%); he must be ready to labour freely 
and unselfishly for the good of others, without 
expecting recompense (v.*!); he is not to be of a 
grasping, penurious disposition—rather he is to 
assist others in every reasonable way (v.*).1 

In this principle of forgiving love and unselfish 
service lies the essence of Jesus’ ethical teaching ;* 
it has been well called ‘the secret of Jesus.’§ On 


* In Jn 1822.23 it can be seen that Jesus did not have in mind 
literal non-resistance, since He did not Himself practise it. 
That certain individuals (most recently Tolstoi) and secis 
(Anahaptists, Mennonites, Quakers) have taken these sayings 
literally, as statutes to be obeyed, is not to the credit either of 
their knowledge of the teaching of Jesusor of theirown common- 
sense. Such literalism is the perversion of Jesus’ method and 
intent, and is one of the worst enemies of the Gospcl, for it 
holds up the teaching of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men. 

t In v.*9 the τῷ πονηρῷ cannot be the Evil One (as thought by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact), for Jesus would have him for 
ever resisted ; it might be regarded as a neuter noun, referring 
to evil in general (so Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Ewald, Achelis, 
Kubel); but probably the evil man is meant who offcrs the 
indignities and demands described : cf. πονηρούς in v.49 and Lk 
635. 45 (so H. Holtzmann, Nésgen, B. Weiss). The δεξιὼν σιαγόνος 
of Mt 539 is altered in Lk 628 to simply τὴν cieyeve, since the first 
blow would naturally be given by the right hand upon the left 
cheek. In v.49 zp:fyves means to bring a legal action against 
one (cf. 1 Co 61), in order to secure property of some kind from 
him. The χιτών (MJN2) was the common Oriental under-garment 
worn next the body, while the iudéioy (7 DY, 132) was the more 
costly and elegant tunic or over-garment (cf. art. Dress); that 
is, ifa man attempts to get from you by law a little property, 
give him much in order to avoid quarrel and litigation with 
him. In the Luke parallel (629) the idea of a lawsuit is replaced 
by that of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first be taken, after which the inner garment was to be 
offered. In v.42 the eyyapetrn (ci. B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
vw. ἃ. Mattengin. in loc.) refers to official impressment for tem- 
porary service, a common practice in that day (Mt 2782); Jesus 
uses it as a figure to teach that men must assist others by 
generously given and willing service. Luke does not have this 
verse, perhaps because it was liable to be misunderstood as 
literally referring to legal requisitions instead of figuratively to 
all social relations. In v.42 is added a fourth illustration which, 
because it is somewhat loosely jomed to the preceding, and out 
of deference to the number 3, has been regarded by some 
scholars (Ewald, H. Holtzmann, Kostlin, Wittichen) as a re- 
maining fragment of a separate section of this discourse, treat- 
ing of the interpretation of the Eighth Commandment ; they 
would therefore insert between v.4! and v.42 something like 
this, drawn from Ex 2015, Dt 519 2412.18 ἠκούσατε, ὅτε ἐρρέθη. 
οὗ κλέψεις, ἃ ποδώσεις δὲ τὸ ἱμάτιον τῷ πτωχὦ- ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω BLY τῷ 
οἰτοῦντι, etc. This explanation of v.42 has not, however, found 
general acceptance, being specifically rejected by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Feine, B. Weiss, and others; Luke has the saying in 
the same connexion as Matthew, and it joins well enough, 
logically, to vv.33-41, The verse does not refer, at least directly, 
to the lending of money without requiring the payment of 
interest (so Feine, on the basis of Ex 2229-27, Ly 2537, Dt 157 
2329, against Tholuck, B. Weiss). 

{ See esp. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1901, pp. 
45-47 [Eng.. tr. pp. 70-74). 

§ Matt. Arnold, Literature and Dogma, p. 181f. See also 
Mt 2649-54, Mk 831-37, Lk 954.55, and ef. Is 506 531-12, St. Paul 
also teaches with great emphasis the same forgiving and self- 
pe principle of life (Ko 1217-22, 1 Co 61:8, 1 Th515; cf. also 


tlis principle God acts towards men, and on this 
principle men must act towards one another. 
Jesus not only taught this standard of life, but 
He realized it in His ministry and in His death, 
thereby becoming the perfect example of human 
love and service. These are the qualities which 
make true brotherhood. One cannot for a moment 
suppose that Jesus, in setting forth this principle 
as the supreme guide in men’s dealings with one 
another, had the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which society requires for its preserva- 
tion and welfare; any such interpretation would 
reduce His sayings to absurdity. What He pur- 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchedness 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever insist- 
ing upon one’s rights and one’s dignity, of working 
only for one’s self and never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as little as possible. Civic 
laws and private practice must accept this teaching 
of Jesus and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end.* 


* Similarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 109-114: ‘The 
Sermon isnot legislative, as our First Evangelist seems to regard 
it, but prophetic. It does not enact, but interprets. It does 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles. .. . Matthew, as 
we have seen, is quite absorbed in the relation of the new Yorah 
to the old. So much so that be fails to appreciate that his 
material is not really a series of new enactments, but in reality, 
just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 
that one principle which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
briefly ; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex- 
plaining the old [Mt 2285-40). Mt 521-48 gives ‘illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in “all the Law and the 
Prophets,” and saw as well in all nature and history, that: the 
divine calling is to ministering love and service—that and that 
alone.’ Thayer, Journal of Bibl. 111. 1900, p. 149: * Jesug is 
not intent on giving precepts, but would lay emphasis on prin- 
ciples. The distinction between the two is most important. A 
precept is a direction respecting a given action; it is definite, 
precise, specific, fitting and belonging to particular cases, A 
principle, on the other hand, is comprehensive and fundamental ; 
it prescribes, not particular actions, but a course of conduct. 
..» Aprecept bids him do, a principle trains him to be; and 
80 begets that inwardness and continuity which arc essential to 
character.’ B. Weiss, Jleyer-Komm. αἰ. d. Mattevgm. in loc.: 
‘Jesus explains that His will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God, demands tbe forbearing, self-forgetful love 
which renounces all standing on one’s rights and desire for 
retaliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by concrete 
examples, which are not to be understood as literal commands to 
be obeyed, but as setting forth a general standard according to 
the main idea contained in tbem.’ Tholuck, Bergrede5, p. 291 
[Eng. tr. pp. 269, 270): ‘The commands in vv.89-42 are to be 
regarded as only concrete illustrations of the state of mind and 
heart required. ...It is only the spirit of revenge that our Lord 
condemns, and therefore it is not inconsistent with His command 
to seek the protection of the law.’ DPBurton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 105: ‘Some have 
undertaken to apply such sayings as ‘‘Nesist not him that is 
evil,” aud ‘*Give to him that asketh of thee,” literally as fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to misinterpret Jesus. This whole 
discourse is a criticism of the Pharisees for making morality 
cousist in a literal keeping of the rules of the OT. It is im- 
possible to suppose that it simply imposes a new set of rules. 
Others, feeling that a literal obedience to these rules is impos- 
sible, if not also harmful, give up all attempt to obey the 
teachings of this discourse. Both are wrong. [Jesus teaches 
here] the principle, which we ought always to strive to follow. 
The single precepts are intended to correct the selfishness and 
narrowness that Jesus saw about Him, and to point out some of 
the ways in which the principle may be τὰν They, too, are 
to be obeyed, always in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience is consistent with the principle. Ifa man would 
follow Jesus, he must not resist an enemy in a spirit of re- 
venge; nor should he refuse to give to a beggar from a selfish 
motive. If he resist or withhold, he must do so because love, 
regard for the highest well-being of society in general, requires 
it.” Plummer, Comm. on Luke, p. 185: ‘The four precepts 
here given (629-30) are startling. It is impossible for either 
governments or individuals to keep them. A State which 
endeavoured to shape its policy in exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to exist; and if individuals acted in strict 
obedience to them, society would be reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. 
The inference is that they are not precepts, but iliustrations 
of principles, They are in the form of rules; but as they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled to look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had given 
precepts which could be kept literally, we might easily have 
rested content with observing the letter, and have never pene- 
trated to the spirit. What is tbe spirit? Among other things, 
this: that resistance of eviland refusal to part with our property 
must never be a personal matter; sofar as we are concerned, 
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wi, Universal Love.—Mt 5° 8= Lk 657. 38. 82-36, 
hen Jesus begins this sixth paragraph illustra- 
tive of His statements in Mt 517-29 with the words 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,’ He is not 
quoting precisely any OT or extra-biblical utter- 
ance ou record (cf. Sir 18). The clause‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour ’ is found in Lv 1918 ‘ Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ But the further clause, 
‘and hate thine enemy,’ while not appearing in 
that form, is really implied in the words ‘the 
children of thy people,’ which fixes a national 
limitation upon the teaching in the Leviticus 
passage. There was on the part of the Hebrews 
a profound contempt and disregard of other nation- 
alities (ef. Dt 23°-6 2517-19, the Book of Jonah, esp. 
3-4"), So that the phrase ‘hate thine enemy’ 
justly characterized the prevailing OT conception 
of social duty (in spite of occasional efforts towards 
a larger idea, Ex 2345), the ‘enemy’ signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac- 
tices, and the ‘hatred’ signifying their superior 
disdain for other peoples. hesame hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt by the stricter Jews of Jesus’ 
day; and the Pharisaic pride and exclusiveness 
went so far as to include in the sphere of their 
hatred the lower classes among the Jews them- 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law 
(Jn 7 ‘This multitude which knoweth not the 
law are accursed ἢ). 

When Jesus sets over against this national bigo- 


we must be willing to suffer still more and to surrender still 
more. It is right to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us; but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not because of any personal animus. It is richt also to with- 
hold our possessions from those who without good reason ask 
for them; but in order to check idleness and effrontery, not 
because we are too fond of our possessions to part with them. 
So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to be ready to offer 
the other cheek, and to give without desire of recovery what- 
ever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits but 
those which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, 
it is because compliance would be a violation of love, not because 
it would involve loss or suffering.’ Gore, Sermon on the Mount, 
. 103f.: ‘We may truly say that the Sermon gives usa social 
aw for Christians. That is true in this sense: the Sermon 
gives us principles of action which every Christian must apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But just because it embodies 
motives and principles and does not give legal enactments, it must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience; and it is only as the character thus formed must 
set itself to remodel social life on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can become a social law for Christians. You cannot take any 
one of its prescriptions and apply it as a social law at once. 
You cannot take the maxim, “If a man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” or, “‘ If aman take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,” and make it obligatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upsetting 
the whole basis of society, and without ignoring a contrary 
maxim which our Lord gives us in another connexion. But 
each of the maxims can be taken to the heart and conscience of 
the individual, to become a principle of each man’s own char- 
acter and conduct, and then to reappear, retranslated into 
social action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of the man, or the wisdom of the Church.’ 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Sanday (art. Jesus 
Curist, vol. ii. p. 621) can say: ‘The ethical ideal of Christi- 
anity is the ideal of a Church. It does not follow that it is 
also the ideal of the State. If we are to say the truth, we must 
admit that parts of it would become impracticable if they were 
transferred from the individual standing alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.’ A similar view was advo- 
cated by the Bishop of Peterborough inthe Fortnightly Review, 
Jan. 1890. This misconception of Jesus’ teaching seems to 
arise out of a confusion of principles with precepts. Social 
ethics and individual ethics cannot rest upon different prin- 
ciples; but the principles of ethics will call for different out- 
workings in concrete cases of their application—and this will be 
ag true for individuals as for society. The people acting collec- 
tively through their governing officials (the State) are required 
to act according to precisely the same ethical] standard as when 
they are acting individually ; namely, they are bound to obey 
the principles of forgiving kindness to all (Mt 521-24), of moral 
purity (5), of protection of marriage (5%!-), of honesty in 
speech (533-27), of an absence of the revengeful spirit (589), of 
long-suffering (54°), of helpfulness (541), of generosity (542), and 
of an all-embracing love (58-48), Can any one think that the 
State is not bound so to act? 


try and caste spirit His own teaching, Mt 5“ ‘ Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you,’ the term ‘ enemies’ is to be understood in the 
most comprehensive and general sense Οἱ all who 
do not feel and act lovingly towards one. It no 
longer means ‘ foreigners,’ for Jesus has removed 
all national barriers, making all men brethren (cf. 
Ae 17%). To the primitive Christians the out- 
standing class of ‘enemies’ were those referred to by 
Jesus as their persecutors for the cause of Christ, 
as also in Mt 5%, Jesus wishes to establish 
the principle of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood.* 
Every man is to love every other man, and to serve 
him so far as it lies in his power, with reason- 
able regard to all his duties. Barriers, castes, 
classes, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and service are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe propounded to Jesus the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ He replied with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk 1055: 31), in which He set 
forth clearly and impressively that the ‘neighbour’ 
whom one is to love ‘as himself’ is any one and 
every one. And this love which Jesus enjoins is 
not to be of the self-seeking kind which is common 
in the world. There may be no real love, He says, 
in the exchanges of attention and courtesy which 
men are accustomed to make with one another, 
for it may proceed on a commercial, guid pro quo 
basis. The Gospel demands a different kind of 
relation between men which is not seli-seeking, 
does not ask how much will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely without thought of recompense. 
And here appears the close logical relation between 
these verses and vv.*8-42, for νν. 5.48 carry forward 
to complete expression the thought which underlies 
the previous words. t ἘΣ 

This kind of love, all-embracing, unremitting, 
realizing itself in both feeling and conduct, has its 
origin and perfect manifestation in God,t who 
eares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and service, 
which Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 
men by following this example in theirrelations to 
one another become the ‘sons’ of God (Mt 5%), 
because in essential respects they feel and act like 
Him. The sonship thus spoken of is a moral son- 
ship, which is attained by choosing to be and do 
what is right, rather than a genetic sonship, which 
is inherent because God has made men in His own 

* For the Biblical teaching concerning love, see esp. art. LovE 
in vol. iii. 

+t Lk 627. 28. 32-36 has a different order of the contents from 
that of Mt 643-48; if the Matthwan material were arranged in the 
same order, the verses would stand : (43). 44 (39-42 712 46. 47. 45, 48 5 
and Lk 634-352 jg an addition or expansion for which Matthew 
has no parallel. It is not easy to determine which order is the 
more likely to have been original. The striking differences in 
the wording of the passages, however, indicate beyond a doubt 
that Luke’s account is secondary, with much verbal modifica- 
tion: thus in vv.27. 38 expansions appear ; in v.82 χάρις is found 
instead of μεεσθός as in Mt 546,a manifest dropping of a Jewish 
for a Gentile or universal term (though Luke has μισθός at 635); 
in the same and following verses, and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has &ueprwaoi, once instead of οἱ τελῶνωι, once instead of 
οἱ ἐθνικοί ; in v.23 Luke has ὠγωθοποιήτε instead of Matthew's 
ἀσαάσησθε, a Jewish custom; in v.39 Luke has viel “ὙΨίστου 
instead of Matthew’s clearly more original υἱοὶ τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν τοῦ 
ἐν οὐρανοῖς ; in the same verse Luke reduces the fine Jewish 
words about God’s making the sun rise and the rain fall to ἃ 
commonplace Gentile phrase, χρηστός ἔστιν ἐπὶ τοὺς ὦ χαρίστους καὶ 
πονηρούς in v.96 Luke changes the imperatival future form 
ἔσεσθε, common in the LXX through the influence of the Hebrew, 
and occasionally found in the NT (e.g. Mt 54 65 2237-39), to a 
better Greek form, the imperative γίνεσθε; he has also the less 
Jewish and less lofty οἰκτίρμονες instead of Matthew’s significant 
“ἕλειοι ; and again he has only 6 πωτὴρ ὑμῶν instead of Matthew’s 
ὃ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐράνιος, These numerous and important varia- 
tions in the two accounts of these verses leave no room for 
doubt that Matthew’s form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third Gospel contains 
material which had undergone wide verbal divergence, partly 
perhaps in Luke’s own hands, but mainly in the earlier Gentile 


transmission, 
t So in the Johannine writings frequently, Jn 316, 1 Jn 48. 10.195 


" of. also Ro 5°8, 
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image (Gn 1*%).* Jesns therefore commands men 
to be perfect in love as God is perfect in love,t 
setting before them an absolute ideal of social 
goodness ; not that the ideal is at once attainable, 
but that towards its realization every man—and 
all men together—must strive, and in God’s provi- 
dence this striving will ultimately achieve success. 

g. Religious Worship.—Mt 61:8: 1618 (no parallel 
in Lk).t The connexion of these verses with the 
historical Sermon cannot well be doubted; they 
follow in logical consecution upon the material 
contained in Mt 5*4°, illustrating the true right- 
eousness still further and on another side. The 
ideal life which was characterized in vv.*"!*, enjoined 
in vv.-?9, and illustrated with regard to character 
and service in vv.”)-®, is further illustrated in these 
verses with regard to religious worship. Alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
of the Jews, three of the chief elements of religion, 
and received a disproportionate attention; while 
the three performances, really so different in im- 
portance, were regarded as about equally necessary 
and useful.§ In v.!, which forms an introduction 


* On this sonship see Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 145 ἢ. In using 
the term ‘Father’ for expressing most completely His con- 
ception of God, Jesus thinks of the family as most character- 
istic of the relation between God and men. In the family the 
sons may be either true or false to their relation to their father ; 
if they love, honour, and obey him they realize their sonship— 
they are sons indeed ; if they disrespect him, disgrace him, and 
disregard his will they are not sons in the moral sense, for they 
repudiate their sonship. But the actual genetic sonship is 
none the less a fact, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt it. So in the relation of men to God; they do not in 
reality become His sons any more than He becomes their Father ; 
this mutual essential relation exists from the first, for all men 
are His sons, and He is the Father of all. But the NT use of 
the term ‘son’ is generally a moral one, and those only are 
designated ‘sons’ who honour and realize their sonship. This 
does not deny the genetic, spiritual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches, 

+ The words of Jesus, ‘ye shall be perfect,’ can have only the 
imperative force, as in Lk 636(so Meyer, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, 
H. Weiss, Wendt, Blass, and nearly all); cf. Burton, Moods and 
Tenses in NT Greek, ὃ 67. The whole v.48 is made up from OT 
language; ¢.g. Ly 192 (LXX) reads, ἅγιοι ἔἐσεσῦε, Ori eyids εἶμι 
ἐγὼ κύριος ὃ θεὸς ὑμῶν ; οἷ, also Lv 1144,1P115; and Dt 1813 (LXX) 
reads, τέλειος ton ἐνάντιον κυρίου τοῦ θεοῦ σου. But the thought of 
these similar OT passages, as their contexts show, is of levitical 
purity and national separateness, and it is therefore superficial 
as compared with the deep meaning which Jesus puts into the 
words. In Mt 5 we have the closing verse of the short section 
vv.43-48 concerning universal love (so Achelis, Bruce, Heinrici, 
H. Holtazmann, Tholuck, B. Weiss), not a general summary con- 
clusion of the whole section vv.71-48 (so Burton, Ibbeken, H. 
Weiss). The τέλειος refers only to perfection in love, not to the 
whole series of attributes which constitute the perfection of 
God in the theological sense, or to the comprehensive idea of 
human perfection. This love which Jesus establishes as the 
principle of the ideal life, to be felt and acted upon by every 
man towards every other man, cannot be understood as condon: 
ing the sins or imperfections in the character and service of 
others, but insists upon viewing men not as they are but as they 
may be and should be, and upon rendering them every assist- 
ance of sympathy, counsel, and help towards the attainment of 
the Divine ideal. It is thus that God has dealt with men, and 
we are to do likewise for one another. 

1 The account of the Sermon in Luke does not contain this 
section, probably for the same reason that no parallel appears 
for Mt 617-37, namely, because these passages are so saturated 
with Jewish phraseology, ideas, and customs as to be difficult 
of understanding for Gentile readers (so Feine, Wendt). Here 
also, a3 there, it is more likely that Luke’s sources did not 
contain these sections than that Luke himself excised them. 

§ The giving of alms was held to be a primary duty and a 
means of salvation, as seen already in the Apocrypha, To 47-1 
128-10 149-12, Sir 41.2710, cf. also Ps 411, Is 587-10, Dn 427; there are 
also many striking Rabbinic sayings concerning the merit of 
almsgiving (see art. ALMso1viNo in vol. i.; Weber, Jidisehe 
Theologie, pp. 285-288 ; Wimsche, Hrlduterung der Evangelien, 
on Mt 61-4). The Greek word in use for the alms is ἐλεημοσύνη 
(the motive employed by metonomy for the thing), as here in 
v.2, representing, perhaps, 7P1¥; since this Heb. word meant 
primarily ‘ righteousness,’ it came about that δικαιοσύνη might 
also have this special meaning, but that is not the sense in 
which 0.x. is used here in v.1 (the textual variant at this point, 
ἐλεημοσύνη; is improbable on both external and internal evidence). 
Prayer was offered by the Jews thrice daily, at 9 a.m., at 12 noon, 
and at 3P.M. (cf. Ac31), and on three days in the weekthe people 
went to the synagogue for prayer. Liturgical forms of prayer 
were in use (cf. Lk 112, and Mishna, tractate Berakhoth), and 
they were recited at the proper time wherever one might be. 
Fasting was prescribed by the OT for the Day of Atonement 


to the group, Jesus gives the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the whole: * He does not pronounce against 
the acts themselves, but against the spirit and 
purpose which too often animated the doing of 
them. Religious worship, such as almsgiving (which 
the Jews rightly considered an act of worship), 
prayer and fasting, must never be performed 
ostentatiously, with the intent of securing a reputa- 
tion for piety. It was niainly the proud, hypo- 
critical Pharisees who were guilty of such motives 
in their worship; but the multitude of common 
people to whom Jesus was now speaking lad been 
brought up to believe implicitly in the teaching 
and practice of the Pharisees, and were therefore 
in great danger of being corrupted by the Pharisaic 
example of ostentation, worldliness, and deceit. 
Jesus will therefore warn them against these 
specific errors of their religious leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religious 
worship. The three acts of almsgiving (vv.*), 
prayer (vv.5-°), and fasting (vv.11!*) are treated in 
a parallel way, the same thing being said of each 
in almost the same language. When they give 
money in the synagogues, or upon other occasions, 
for charitable objects, it is to be contributed solely 
for the benefit of others, with no purpose of obtain- 
ing a reputation of generosity for themselves (ef. 
Ac 5"). Against almsgiving in itself He does 
not speak, but only of the motive behind it. The 
giving of money to assist others is, in fact, an act 
of worsliip to Cod, and a necessary element of all 
true righteousness. But such giving must be 
uietly done, without providing or even wishing 
that others may know of the fact or the amount, 
in order that one may receive credit therefor.+ So 
also when men pray, as pray they must, their 
prayers are to be a genuine communing with God, 
instead of being designed to win the praise of men 
for a superior piety.t ΤῸ counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with God is an intolerable profanation 
of religion. Jesus, of course, has no thought of 
forbidding prayer in public, but He will have only 
sincere prayers made, whether in public or private. 
And if they fast, as they were peace to do 
regularly and often, they are to observe the fast 
as a simple humiliation before God, not forced 
upon others for the purpose of gaining credit for 
exceptional devoutness.§ On another occasion 


(Liv 1629-34), and was practised on other occasions also (Ex 3428, 
18 76, 281216, Jer 369, Dn 10%). The prophets sometimes spoke 
against it (Is 58%8, Jer 1412, Zee 75), but it was a prevailing 
usage throughout the Hebrew history, cf. Jth 68, To 128, In the 
NT also the Pharisee is represented as boasting in his prayer, 
‘I fast twice in the week’ (Lk 1812), and the frequent fasts are 
mentioned in Mt 914 (cf, art. Fasrino in vol. i.). It is noticeable 
that Jesus has not joined with these three outstanding acts of 
Jewish worship the observance of the Sabbath, which stood in 
somewhat the same prominence; but elsewhere He dealt with 
that subject also (Mk 223-28), and on a similar principle. 

* δικαιοσύνη is to be understood here in acomprehensive sense ; 
it is a repetition of the dix. of v.29, now to be illustrated in 
acts of religious worship, and embraces alike almsgiving, prayer, 
and fasting. 

t In v.2 σαλαίσης is a figurative term signifying ostentation. 
ὑσοκριτωΐ refers to the Pharisees; they were hypocrites because 
they wore a mask of piety over their selfish lives; cf. also Mt 
239-7, συναγωγαῖς, ῥύμαις indicate that almsgiving was a part of 
the regular synagogue services, but that alms were also given 
upon the streets to those in need. The zum λέγω ὑμῖν puts a 
special emphasis upon the fact that this almsgiving, when done 
out of vanity, had no real merit; cf. Lk 624. In v.3 the phrase, 
‘let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,’ is 
quite surely a current Semitic proverb to express secrecy. 

tin v.5 ἔσεσθε is an imperatival future, as in Mt 548; the 
parallel verb in v.2 is an imperatival subjunctive, and in v.6 an 
imperative, the meaning being quite tbe same in each. The 
yuviess τῶν πλατειῶν were the four corners of street intersections, 
which were chosen as the most conspicuous place for the 
ostentatious prayers, iorwres indicates that prayers were 
customarily offered in a standing posture. The rescjov, or, 
more frequently in the NT, ὑπερῶον, was the upper room of an 
Oriental house used for guests or for retirement to pray; see 
δῷ 11 937.39 208, With the language of v.63 compare 2 K 433, 

Β 2629, 

δ In v.16 σχυθρωποί and ἀφανίζουσιν τὰ πρόσωτα refer to neglect 

of the customary care for the head, the unwashed face and 
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Jesus removed all obligation from His followers to 
observe the Pharisaie system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting exeept as it was the personal and spon- 
taneous expression of inner feeling (οἵ, Mk 2-**), 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
a genuinely religious performance, free from all 
ostentation and selfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
acts of religious worship to selfish account do 
secure their object; ‘they have their reward’ in 
the false reputation for generosity and piety which 
for a time they ean win. But they eannot win 
God’s approval, or secure any spiritual blessings. 
These things, which alone are worth while, belong 
only to those whose worship is sincere, who give 
and pray and fast with pnre unselfish motives, for 
the good they can do their fellow-men and for 
their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
whieh Jesus here sets forth for these three acts of 
religious worship is to apply to every kind of 
religious observance. Sacred things are never to 
be turned to worldly account ; everything we do 
in the name of religion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-scelsing ends 
and unholy purposes. * 

h. The Lord’s Prayer.—Mt 6-4=Lk 14. No 
words of Jesus which have eome down to us are of 
greater significance or usefulness to mankind than 
this Prayer, which He taught Ilis disciples, in- 
dieating as it does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the true substanee of all prayer, prayer 
being our communion with God. A consideration 
of the Lord’s Prayer will involve the following 
Ε- (1) the historical occasion on which the 

rayer was given; (2) the original form of the 
Prayer as taught by Jesus; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to the OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ ; (4) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of its eontents ; (5) the right use of the Prayer. 

(1) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs. 5-7) which is so obviously an 
addition to the historical discourse as the section 
675 containing the Lord’s Prayer. That these 
verses are extranecus matter, introduced here by 
the process of eompilation, is now maintained by 
niany seholars.t This fact appears in several 
ways: (a) Lk 111 explieitly states that Jesus gave 
the Prayer to His diseiples in response to an ex- 
pressed wish on their part for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his disciples 
(the Jews were accustomed to many liturgical 
prayers). This statement, while it might be a 
mere literary setting of the Third Gospel, is prob- 
ably a historical datum; and if historical, it 
points to another occasion than the Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer. (ὁ) The precise time 
when the Prayer was given is not fixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Persean 
period, after the elose of the Galilean ministry. 
This is perhaps too late a position, since it was the 


dishevelled hair being an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
ef, 2 § 1220, Is 613, Dn 103, 1 Mac 347; that this is what is meant 
is seen in v,17f-, where Jesus bids them give no external sign of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put these commands of 
Jesus into practice as precepts to be literally obeyed, so that all 
charity should be unorganized, and all prayers be absolutely 
private. Here, again, as in ch. 5, Jesus is dealing with prin- 
ciples only, and Ilis illustrations are to be considered as 
illuminating the principles rather than as fixing statutes for 
literal] observance. 

+ So Calvin, Strauss, Neander, Schleiermacher, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Ebrard, Meyer, Hanne, Godet, Kamp- 
hausen, Page, Feine, Sieffert, Bruce, Chase, Kiibel, Weizsicker, 
Wendt, H, Holtzmann, Bartlet, Heinrici, B. Weiss, Baljon, 
Nestle, Bacon. The Matthzean position of the Prayer is regarded 
as historical hy Tholuck, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Achelis, Stein- 


meyer, H. Weiss, Nésgen, Plummer, Grawert, it being the | 


opinion of most of them that the Lukan position is also his- 
torical, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions by Jesus. Tholuck is undecided whether to prefer 
Matthew’s position for the Prayer, or to hold that tt was repeated. 
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example of John the Baptist’s disciples which led 
Jesus’ disciples to ask Him for a prayer; but this 
influence of Jolin’s upon Jesus’ disciples is more 
likely to have been exercised before John’s death, 
which came during Jesus’ work in Galilee (Mk 
615-39), Τί, then, the Lord’s Prayer was given earlier 
than the Sermon, it would not have been given again 
asnew teaching in that discourse; and if later, then 
it can stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub- 
sequentcompilation, Whatseemsto have happened 
is, that the original occasion of the giving of the 
Prayer was remembered (Lk 11), but the exact 
time at which it was given was forgotten; eon- 
sequently each Evangelist, or his source, intro- 
duced the Prayer into his narrative where it was 
deemed suitable. (ὁ) The Prayer, where it stands 
in the Sermon, clearly interrupts the movement of 
the disconrse, and destroys the unity of the section 
into whieh it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, vv.°, but also of the two 
verses preceding, vv." 8, and of the two verses 
following, vv.+, Thewhole passage, vv.?", does 
not pertain directly to the subject whieh Jesus is 
presenting in vv.! 16-18 namely, the sin of ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy in aets of religious worsluip ; 
and it mars the syminetry of Jesus’ three illustra- 
tions about almsgiving, vv.74; prayer, vv.*6; and 
fasting, νν.16 18 Nevertheless, it is quite intel- 
ligible how these verses 7- were brought into this 
connexion by the eompiling proeess, The Sermon 
was one of Jesus’ most important diseourses, and 
during the Apostolic age it was everywhere in use 
as a practical digest of His teaehing. As the 
Sermon already coutained some instruction about 
prayer, and the teaching on the same subject in 
vv.) was separated from its historical position, it 
eame easily into association with vv.*°*, where— 
although it was an extraneous element—it added 
to the eompleteness of the prayer instruction. 

(2) Τὸ is in the highest degree improbable that 
the Lord’s Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions—once in the Sermon in the form which 
Matthew reports, and again under other cireum- 
stances and in a different form as reported by 
Luke.* This would have been unnecessary ; but 
still more, eaeh of the two Gospels supposes that it 
reports the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did Jesus present 
the Prayer in two forms so very different from 
each other? Having once given it in the fuller, 
smoother form of Mt 6%, why should He sub- 
sequently repeat it in the shorter, eruder form of 
Lk 11°*? The reason for the postulation of two 
deliveries of the Lord’s Prayer is the unwilling- 
ness of eertain scholars to admit that Jesus’ words 
eould be so variantly transmitted (see the two 
Greek forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
columns on p. 5). Certainly it is not to be thought 
that Luke, with the Matthzan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately cut it down and changed 
it to the form eontained in his Gospel; or that 
Matthew, with the Lukan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately enlarged and altered it into 
the form which the First Gospel presents. But 
the two forms may well be the respective results 
of two independent lines and processes of trans- 
niission. The Prayer as given by Jesus in Aramaic 
was briefly worded, as we may assume from the 
nature of the language and the Jewish custom, as 
well as from the original Hebrew ‘Ten Words’ 
and the Beatitudes. It is therefore not unlikely 
that the form of the Prayer given by Matthew is 
somewhat longer than the historical Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of producing a more perfect Greek 


* Yet this is maintained by Achelis, Dergpredigt, Ὁ. 297; 
Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1891), p. 11, and by 
some others. Against this view, see Page, Hxpositor, 3rd ser. 


* vol. vil. p. 433% 
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translation. But in the main the differences which 
appear in the accounts of Matthew and Luke are 
due to the influences of independent translaticn 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac- 
tical Church use through fifty years of time. 
Neither account can be supposed to furnish a 
litcral equivalent of the Prayer precisely as worded 
by Christ for His disciples.* Consequently it 
becomes a matter of importance to discover which 
of the two Gospel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of the historical Prayer. The Church, 
with striking unanimity, from the Ist cent. to the 
present, has testified to the greater fidelity, dig- 
nity, and usableness of the recension in Mt 6°; 
and this choice, as respects both quantity and 
quality, has been confirmed by the great majority 
of scholars. t 

In order to consider in detail the differences 
which exist between the two accounts of the 
Lord’s Prayer, it is necessary to make the com- 
parison on the basis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, such as Tischendorf’s eighth edition 
and Westcott and Hort’s text (with which the RV 
closely agrees). One notices first the exclusion of 
the doxology to the Prayer contained in the TR 
at Mt 6" (and familiar to us through the AV): ὅτι 
σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία καὶ ἡ δύναμις Kal ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς 
αἰῶνας. ἀμήν. This ending of the Prayer is not 
given in Luke, and the external evidence against 
its genuineness in Matthew is conclusive; so that 
its authenticity is no longer supposed.t It grew 
up gradually in the 2nd cent. as a product of the 
Jewish custom of doxologies and responses, con- 
tinued in the public services of the Christian 
Church ; see esp. 1 Ch 29%". The earliest men- 
tion of the liturgical use of the Prayer is in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, viii. 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily is enjoined; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Readily, there- 
fore, this doxology, which came to be used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text; and the fact that 
it appears In conjunction with Mt 6° instead of 
Lk 11°4 shows that it was the Matthzean form of 
the Prayer which the early Church adopted for its 
liturgy. The doxology is found in many of the 


secondary uncials, but is absent from NBD, the 
earlier versions, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 3rd cents. generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag- 
mentary Lukan account of the Prayer is filled out 
and modified by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peculiar to the Matthzan account ; 
but these are manifest assimilations, and therefore 
have no textual standing in the Third Gospel. 
Taking Mt 6° and Lk 11°4 thus according to 
the best Greek text, it appears that, after the ad- 
dress which is common to both, the Lukan account 


*TIt has been sufficiently argued above, under i. 3, that the 
entire phenomena of the primitive transmission of the Gospel 
material require us to recognize extensive verbal variation and 
occasional thought modification, such as appear in these parallel 
reports, throughout the narratives of the four Evangelists. 
There is a striking similarity between the Matthwan and Lukan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two accounts of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and judgments arrived ab concerning the features and 
merits of the one pair will be found to hold in genera] for the 
other pair also; the chief differences between the two forms of 
the Beatitudes and the two forms of the Lord’s Prayer are due 
to similar causes operating on both. 

+ So Tholuck, Meyer, Feine, Bruce, H. Weiss, Plummer, B, 
Weiss, and many others ; those also who think that Jesus gave 
the Prayer in two forms hold, almost without exception, that 
the form in Matthew is to be preferred. The modern scholars 
who regard the Lukan report as the more authentic (Bleek, 
Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon), seem to follow 
too rigid and exclusive a theory of literary criticism. 

tSee Westcott and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. 
Appendix; Scrivener, Introd, to the Criticism of the New 
Testament 4, vol. ii. pp. 323-325; Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the 
Early Church, pp. 168-176. 
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has five petitions, while the Matthzan account has 
six (or seven). The five parallel petitions are: 
(1) Hallowed be Thy name, (2) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) Give us our daily bread, (4) Forgive us our debts 
(sins), and (5) Bring us not into temptation. To 
these Matthew adds, between (2) and (3), ‘Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,’ which is 
clearly a new petition, and after (5) he adds, ‘ but 
deliver us from evil,’ which may be a separate 
petition, but is more likely a fuller, reverse word- 
ing of the ‘bring us not into temptation.’* Are 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the Lord’s Prayer? The only denial 
of their authenticity has come from the few modern 
scholars who hold to the relative originality of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere as against 
the longer Matthezan account, which they think 
was expanded and supplemented in transmission. 
But Matthew’s third petition, ‘Thy will be done, 
asin heaven, so on earth,’ brings into the Prayer 
one of Jesus’ essential ideas and constant phrases 
(cf. Mt 77! 1250 2659-42, Jn 454 638); it is necessary to 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since it forms 
the third member of the first triplet of petitions ; 
and while in a general way the same thought is 
expressed in the clause ‘Thy kingdom come,’ the 
Prayer needs this more definite statement of how 
the kingdom must be realized, what men must do 
to make the Kingdom come. Itis not difficult to 
see why this petition was excluded from the Lukan 
form of the Prayer: the source from which Luke 
drew his account had passed through a Gentile 
line of transmission, in the course of which a large 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel story was eliminated, as a detriment to 
the spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omission of 
Mt δ᾽11-᾽ and much other material, from the Third 
Gospel.t With regard to Matthew’s other addi- 
tion to the Lord’s Prayer, the enlargement of the 
sixth petition by conjoining the phrase ‘ but de- 
liver us from evil,’ there is less argument for its 
authenticity ; but its absence from Luke is readily 
explained in the manner just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish conception entirely suitable 
to Jesus’ thought and expression, and it fits in 
with the literary structure of the second triplet of 
petitions, since without it the sixth petition would 
not correspond in structure with the other two. 
The phenomena of the parallelism in the wording 
of the several clauses which Matthew and Luke 
have in common are striking. The thought and 
the language of the two accountsagree precisely in 
the first, second, and sixth petitions (except that in 
the sixth Luke does not have the phrase ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι 
ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ Tod wovnpod).§ The third petition Luke 


* Augustine (Enchirid. 116) regarded this phrase as a separate 
petition, making seven in all, and this became the standard 
Roman Catholic interpretation : it was adopted also by Luther, 
and is continued by Lutheran commentators. Among modern 
scholars there are many who accept this—some on traditional 
frounds (Kubel, Nésgen, H. Weiss), others on critical srounds 
(Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Ibbeken, Chase, v. d. Goltz). That the peti- 
tions are but six in number was held by Origen and Chry- 
sostom, was adopted by Calvin, and has had the support in 
recent years of Tholuck (apparently), Bengel, Olshausen, Keim, 
Kuinél, Meyer, Achelis, Feine, Hatch, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
Bruce, Hort, Nestle, and others. 

t So Bleek, Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon. 

t Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks that Luke 
omitted the third petition because he considered that its idea 
was already contained in the first and second petitions, so that 
it was simply redundant. This is also the view of Kamphausen, 
Das Gebet des Herrn, Ὁ. 67. H. Holtzmann, Handl-Coinin. τἰς εἷς 
Synoptiker, in loc., regards Luke’s five petitions as original, 
designed to be counted on the fingers of one hand. O. Holtz- 
mann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 203, also maintains that the short 
form of Luke is original. 

§ The presence of this phrase in the text of Lk 114 in ACD 
and some other witnesses is to be explained as the result of a 
process of text assimilation with the Matthwan reading ; it does 
not appear in NBL, the more important versions, or the earlier 
Similar cases are the insertion in Lk 112 of 
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does not have. In the remaining two petitions, 
the fourth and fifth, we find approximately the 
same ideas and words, but with some variation : 
thus the δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον of Mt 6! is paralleled 
in Lk 11° by δίδουν ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
former ; the τὰ ὀφειλήματα of Mt 6” is paralleled 
in Lk 114 by τὰς ἁμαρτίας, the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
one full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 
the τῷ ὀφείλοντε in the adjoined clause; and in 
the same petition the ws καί of Mt 6 is paralleled 
in Lk 11* by καὶ γάρ, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false guid 
pro quo interpretation. Very interesting also is 
the difference in the two accounts of the address 
of the Prayer; Lk 115 gives only one word, Πάτερ, 
while Mt 6° gives Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan report 
is correct, but it certainly seems too familiar 
and abrupt for this solemn, lofty prayer; while 
Matthew’s two attributives seem logical and im- 
portant. The ἡμῶν indicates that the Prayer is 
a universal one for all who will pray to God. 
The ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς is an OT conception (cf. 
Ps 2: 115%) which Jesus used (see passages below), 
beeause it was a customary Jewish expression 
full of religious meaning.* Its usual, though not 
entire, absence from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already described by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largely 
eliminated from the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these parallel passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Luke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
commends itself as possessed of a greater authen- 
tieity.t This confirms by historical tests the strong 
preference of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the First Gospel, a pre- 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(8) When Jesus would condense His teaching 
into seven concise phrases (the address is an essen- 
tial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty words, it became necessary for Him to embody 
His chief ideas about God and men in compre- 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood by His followers. ‘To introduce 
new phrases and new conceptions would have 
been to confuse those whom He wished to in- 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord’s Prayer are closely related to the OT, 
where essential truth about God, and about the 
duty of men towards Him and towards one another, 
had in many respects been reached. Jesus’ general 
teaching to His disciples previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT concep- 
tions and phrases. 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
contemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are similar to those in the Lord’s Prayer. Such 
parallels have been pointed out for the address 
and first two petitions; for the remaining four 
clauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a certain similarity.t Some 


Matthew's γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημμιώ cov ὧς ἐν οὐρανῷ xml ἐπὶ γῆς (SO 
NACD against BL, versions, and quotations), and ἡμεῶν ὁ ἔν τοῖς 
οὑρωνοῖς (SO ACD against NBL, versions, and quotations). Modern 
text-critical authorities are agreed that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan text. 

* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, O'%SeaY ΣΝ; 
see Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 229; Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. Ὁ. 299. 

t See Page, Fapostior, 3rd ser. vol. vil. pp. 483-440 ; Plummer, 


of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the Ist cent. A.D., and may well have 
been influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus’ 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reaffirms, 
and in language which the OT had already made 
sacred. Such parallelisms furnish no proper basis 
for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not to make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the world had never had 
any vision of God, or truth, or goodness, or right ; 
on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thought and teaching, 
a true, Divine revelation, which He would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5", cf. He 1.3. Jesus was not 
‘original’ in the sense that He created a wholly 
new fabric of religious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly new set of religious terms; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in His world. Jesus’ 
originality —and the term is not misapplied — 
consisted in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect; and 
then to carry torward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. The work 
of an artist is not to manufacture his paints, but 
to produce with them a perfect picture. Jesus’ 
mission was to clarify and to perfect religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature, the beauty, and the necessity of the 
ideal life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord’s 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 
own personal and official life. His teaching grows 
out of and expresses His own religious pera 
and realizations, so that there is a vital unity, an 
instructive correspondence, between this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God to be His 
Father and their Father, the common Father of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works that God may be revered, that His 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may be 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to trust Him for these 
things. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God’s forgiveness ; they also must 
show a forgiving spirit towards one another. He 
has Himself passed through severe ἀν ene 
praying for deliverance from them (οἵ, Mk 1456. 38, 
Mt 42-4).+ In giving this ideal Prayer to His dis- 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect different from theirs, 
e.g. that there is no uniqueness in His relation to 
God, or in His character and career as regards sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through its experiences,’ has 
found the way to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Himself the 
secret of the true life. : 

(4) An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, accepting 
the Matthean form as practically authentic, dis- 
closes a well-considered literary structure: there 
are seven clauses in all, the first containing the 
address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 
in each. Regard, therefore, is had to the sacred 
Plummer, art. Lorp’s Prayer in vol. iii. ; Nestle, art. ‘ Lord’s 
Praver’ in Encycl. Bibl. iii. 2821; Taylor, Sayings ofthe Jewish 
Fathers? (1900), pp. 124-130; Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. 299-306 ; 
ν. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in der ditesten Christenheit (1901), pp. 


40-42. 
* See ν. 4, Goltz, op. cit. pp. 1-53; Burton, ‘The Personal 


art. Lorp’s Prayer in vol. iii, 

t On this point see the older works of Moller, Augusti, Wet- 
stein, Lightfoot, and Schéttgen; also, Achelis, Bergpredigi, 
p. 2881. ; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. u. ὦ. Mattevgm. Ὁ. 138; 


Religion of Jesus’ in Biblical Worid, vol. xiv. (1899), ἮΝ 394-403. 

t Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1901), p.104f., 
notes, but exaggerates, the relation of the Lord’s Prayer to the 
personal experiences of Jesus. 
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numbers 3 and 7, for the purpose of moulding per- 
fectly the literary form of the Prayer.* The first 
group of petitions pertains to God—‘ Thy name,’ 
‘Thy kingdom,’ ‘Thy will.’ They express the most 
profound and comprehensive aspiration of men, 
that God may be all in all. Only when this is the 
supreme desire, can one offer the three petitions of 
the second group, which pertain to the needs of the 
individual life—‘ our daily bread,’ ‘ our debts,’ ‘ de- 
liverance from temptation.’ The several clauses 
would have been, in the original Aramaic, shorter 
and more nearly uniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One cannot be certain 
whether the ‘as in heaven, so on earth,’ which fol- 
lows the third petition, pertains to that alone, or 
equally to all the three petitions of the group.t 
The address of the Prayer (Πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς 
οὐρανοῖς) introduces the term ‘ lather,’ which was 
Jesus’ prevailing and characteristic designation 
for God. It signified God’s supremacy, authority, 
and power, but at the same time His love, patience, 
and care for men. The OT also has the term, but 
in the national sense, denoting God’s relation to 
His covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual consciousness, and God came to be 
thought of as a personal Father to the worshipper. ὦ 
Jesus was accustomed to use this title for God in 
various ways :§ often without any limiting attribu- 
tive except the article, often also with a limiting 
‘my’ or ‘your’; but it is only in this passage, 
Mt 6°, that Jesus is reported to have used the 
attributive ‘our.’ One might therefore infer that 
this ‘our’ is an unauthentic liturgical addition ; 
but this inference is neither necessary nor satis- 
factory. ‘Our Father’ is a significant address, 
indicating at once the ground and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as the brotherhood of men 
under a common Father ; the ‘our’ contributes an 
important element, therefore, to the address, and 
the occasion of its use is great enough to call for a 
special expression. It may be that the phrase ‘ Our 
Father’ was oftener upon Jesus’ lips than our 
Gospel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
the disciples fixed between their ascended Lord 
and themselves might tend to the disuse of phrases 
which indicated that ‘it behoved him in all things 


* It is not to be said that the artistic literary structure of the 
Prayer is unworthy of Jesus, and must therefore be attributed 
to the Evangelist. On the contrary, Jesus designedly presented 
much of His teaching in metre and rhythm (see above, ii. 1). His 
marvellous literary power was exercised not for art’s sake, but 
to make art serve the highest well-being of men; for ideal 
thought cannot fulfil its whole mission until it is ideally 
expressed, On the logical relation of the petitions, see Plummer, 
art. LORD’s PRAYER in vol. iii. 

} Tholuek, Bergrede5, p. 350 [Eng. tr. p. 328], notes that there 
are three elements which make up the address clause of the 
Prayer, and three elements which make up the doxology that 
came to be used at its close. 

1 For the national sense οἵ. Dt 131 85 326, Ps 68> 8926 10313, 
19 12 96 6316 648, Jer 34-19, Hos 111, Mal 16 210: for the individual 
sense, Wis 216 143, Sir 231-4, To 134, 3 Mac 63. 8, 

§ In the Gospel of Matthew the term ‘Father’ is frequent, 
and is generally accompanied by either ‘my’ or ‘your’ (‘thy’) 
in about equal proportion. The term occurs rarely in the 
Gospel of Mark. In the Gospel of Luke, also, there are relatively 
few instances of it. But the Fourth Gospel has it abundantly 
in the discourse sections, often with ‘my,’ but in the main only 
with the article, ‘the Father.’ A comparison of the occurrence 
of the term in parallel Synoptic passages raises the question as 
to how much confidence is to be placed upon the precise atitri- 
butive reported in connexion with the title, or upon the occur- 
rence of the title itself; thus in the group Mt 2699=Mk 1436= 
Lk 224 we find ‘O my Father,’ ‘Abba, Father’ (the Aramaic 
word with its translation), and ‘ Father,’ respectively ; in Mt 545 

=Lk 69, Mt 10°%=Lk 126, Mt 10%=Lk 129, the First Gospel 
has ‘Father,’ while the Third Gospel has ‘Most High’ and 
‘God’; in Mt 12°0=Mk 335=Lk 821 the First Gospel has ‘m 
Father which is in heaven,’ while the Second and Third Gospe 
have simply ‘God’; in Mt 20223=Mk 1040 the Second Gospel 
strikingly lacks the words ‘of my Father.’ It seems probable 
that Jesus constantly used the title ‘Father,’ as the First and 
Fourth Gospels record ; but that it had been largely suppressed 
or altered in the sources of the Second and Third Gospels, 
again for the reason that it was a characteristically Jewish 
designation. 


to be made like unto his brethren’ (He 917. The 
second attributive to the Πάτερ in the clause of 
address, ‘who art in heaven,’ is a truly OT and 
Jewish phrase, which Jesus quite surcly adopted 
and employed.* It expresses the transcendent 
position and character of God. In the pre-scientific 
age it was natural to assign God to a particular 
locality ; the distant sky above the heads of men 
was logically chosen. But this local conception 
gradually retired before a growing sense of God’s 
spiritual nature and omnipresence. With Jesus 
the phrase was a useful one (and we still find it so) 
to denote the separateness of God from men, His 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power and 
authority, His infinite character and qualities. 
Since the phrase meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, and it was desirable 
that they should be in the mind of him who would 
pray to God, Jesus might well attach these words 
to His title of address in His model Prayer.t 

The first petition (ἁγιασθήτω τὸ ὄνομά σου) ex- 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to the address of the Prayer, he 
conceives God to be, namely, that God may be 
fully recognized, honoured, and revered by all. 
The English word ‘ hallow’ is no longer in common 
use ; it meant to ‘treat as holy,’ to revere. Thus 
it was a proper translation of ἁγιάξειν (Lat. 
sanctificare), which, together with δοξάζειν, was 
employed in the LXX to render the Hebrew forms 
vupq and wip.§ Calvin, Kamphausen, and some 
others have understood that ‘the name’ in this 
petition was to be taken in the sense of the Third 
Commandment, which forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect to, the title of God (so also Mt 5**), 
This interpretation is true as far as it goes, but it 
is too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Rather, ‘the name’ is to be understood here 
in the Oriental sense, as a periphrasis for the 
Person Himself, as though it were said, ‘ May God 
receive due reverence.’ ΤῸ the Hebrew ‘the name’ 
stood for what the individual was who bore the 
name. God’s name designated Him as He had 
made Himself known to men.j} Therefore the 
petition prays that God may be perfectly acknow- 
ledged by all men, so that all that He is and does 
may receive due honour, and that men may 
commit themselves to Him as their Father (cf. 
Ro 144, Eph 349), 

The second petition (ἐλθάτω ἣ βασιλεία σου) Ἵ ex- 


* This is shown by the frequent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel, e.g. Mt 516. 45.48 61. 14. 26,32 711.21 1982.33 1950 
1513 1617 1810. 14.19. 35 939+ ef, also Mik 1125. 26, Lk 1113; its almost 
total absence from the Second and Third Gospels is another 
feature of the universalization of this material. For Jewish 
usage see ’Abéth v. 30; Sétd ix. 15; Yoémé viii. 9; and 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. 150-159, 299-306. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
i. 62f., can hardly be right in holding that this phrase is an 
addition in the Matthew passages, not to be attributed to Jesus. 

ἡ Whether the Prayer was originally given in Aramaic or 
Hebrew has been discussed, but without a certain conclusion. 
Chase is sure it was in Aramaic; see, further, Taylor, Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), p. 176. 

+ Compare the parallel clause in the Jewish synagogal prayer 
Kaddish : ‘Magnificetur et sanctificetur nomen eius magnum 
in mundo’ (Maimonides’ translation); see Achelis, Bergpredigt, 

. 238 f. 

. § See Ex 208, Lv 218 2232, Nu 2012, Dt 325), Is 2923, Ezk 3623 ; 
and in the NT, 1 P 815. 

|| See Ps 5411 910, Pr1810, So the peculiar phrase (still in 
religious use) ‘for his name’s sake,’ Ps 23% 2511 313 799; ef, 
Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 240-243. 

Compare here, also, the Kaddish parallel: ‘Regnare faciat 
regnum suum,’ Marcion, in his Lukan form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, read as the second petition, not what we have here, 
but δὸς ἡμῖν τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα, or another form of the same, ἐλθέτω 
τὸ ἅγιον svete σου πρὸς tues. The same thought in a more 
expanded form was known, as a feature of Luke’s text, to 
Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor; thus: ἐλθέτω 
τὸ ἅγιον πνευμά σου ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶς καὶ καθαρισώτω ἡμᾶς (cf. Westcott 
and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. Appx.; Nestle, in 
Eneyel. Bibl, iii. 2818). This petition for the Holy Spirit cannot 
be authentic in this connexion, for it has small attestation, is 
not suitable to the context, and is obviously a drastic substi- 


| tution to bring into the Prayer a specific request for the Holy 
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presses the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 
Hebrews; it was in substance the prayer which 
for centuries Israel had addressed to God.* Jesus 
bade them continue this prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, but taught them the true 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and how it 
was to be accomplished. The Kingdom of God 
was Jesus’ constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and social good which would 
come to men when they would trust themselves 
to God’s guidance and conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt 6%—=Lk 1231), In Jesus’ conception the 
coming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop- 
ment through successive stages with a final con- 
summation (Mk 4***2), He established the King- 
dom among men (Lk 17”- #1), His followers were 
to carry it forward (Mt 28"), and in due time 
He would bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25). Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may hasten 
the growth among men of righteousness, mercy, 
and peace; that the principles of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and in society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transformed into the 
hkeness of Him who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 

The third petition (γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου, ws ἐν 
οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς) was needed in the Prayer to 
guard the second petition against misinterpretation. 
It had become a prevalent misconception that the 
coming of God’s Kingdom depended after all upon 
Himself, and that when He should choose to do 
so He could by His omnipotence bring that King- 
dom into complete existence; so men had impor- 
tuned God to become loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessings which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with- 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea im- 
possible when He gives this third petition, teaching 
that God’s will must be absolutely done by all.t 
To do God’s will, to accomplish His work, was the 
one purpose of Jesus’ own life (Mt 26% 42, Jn 4589 
6° 12°" 174), and He enjoined it upon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt 77, Jn 72”). 
Men must therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God’s help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the true brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fourth petition§ pertains to the physical 
Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
prominence given to the Holy Spirit in the Apostolic age has 
left its impress upon the Lukan account of Jesus’ words; cf. 
Mt 71=Lk 1118, Mt 11295=Lk 1021, also Mt 1020=Lk 1212. 

* See art. ΜΙΒΒΒΊΑΗ in vol. ili.; Hneycl. Bibl,, art. ‘Messiah’ ; 
also Goodspeed, Israel's Messianic Hope (1900). 

t See art. Kmvapom oF Gop in vol. ii.; also Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
ii, 293-325. ‘The verbal form ἐλθάτω does not favour the idea that 
the coming of the Kingdom is continuous; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of con- 
jecture—one would suppose a jussive imperfect, and this would 
have presented no difficulty. At any rate, this petition must be 
interpreted in the light of Jesus’ entire teaching concerning the 
Kingdom. The Greek aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Christians in the Apostolic age, that the return of Christ 
was imminent, and that with His return He would bring the 
catastrophic consummation ; this passage would then be one of 
a number in the Gospels which received an eschatological 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus’ view of the natureand coming 
of the Kingdom. 

Φ The conception that God’s will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the angelic host, is at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realization of His will on earth among 
men. The angels are frequently mentioned both in the OT 
(Ps 9111 10320) and in the NT (Mt 1810 2436 2653, MII 988 1925 
1327.32, Lik 128. 9 1510 1622, Jn 151, He 141419222. 23): on the Jewish 
angelology see art. ANGELinvol. i; Hncycl. Bibl., art. ‘Angel’; 
also Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii. 
Appx.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ti. pp. 121-126. 

§ Mt 611 τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον; Lik 118 
τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ παθ' ἡμέρων. It is strik- 
ing that the strange word ἐπιούσιον, which is found nowhere in 
all Greek literature outside of this passage (so Origen, de Orat. 
27), should appear in both of these widely divergent accounts 
οἱ the Lord’s Prayer. The fact can be explained only by the 


needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
The conditions under which we live are created by 
God, He has full knowledge of them (Mt 08: 75-82), 
and He stands ready to supply what is necessary 
to human well-being (Mt 5° 687"). This provi- 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
eratuity, but as a return for the honest, energetic 
labour of men. The ‘bread’ which is asked for 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
refcrring to all necessary food; and by implication 
it certainly includes all those things which are 
essential to physical welfare. The petition con- 
templates only a simple, frugal life, enjoining 
trustfulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask God confidently for what they need; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they need 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to ‘ive trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern as to the future (Mt 6%). About this 
general interpretation of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A difficulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of ἐπιούσιον ; since it is a 
hapaxlegomenon, we cannot determine its usage 
from other contexts; the Greek word most like it 
is περιούσιος, which appears first in the LXX. 
Recent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is derived somewhat irregularly from ἐπί -ἰ- 
εἶναι in a fem. ptep. form, signifying ὁ being unto,’ 
‘pertaining to’; so that the prayer would be, 
‘Give us to-day the bread which pertains (to this 
day),’ .¢. just so much as is needed for to-day to 
meet one’s physical requirements (cf. Ja 215 16),+ 


hypothesis that these two Greek forms of the Prayer must have 
had a literary relation to one another in some stage of their 
transmission. 

* Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, p. 125, thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving of the manna, 
Ex 1613 cf. Ps 784%, Wis 1627f, Jn 692. 

t So Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 265-271; H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comm, ti. d. Synoptikey, p. 116; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Herrn, Ὁ. 97ff.; Leo Meyer in Kuhn's Zeitschr. f. vergleich. 
Sprachforschung, vii. 401ff. (though he afterwards withdrew 
this opinion, in Nachrichten ἃ. kal. Geselischaft der Wissen- 
schasten zu Gottingen, 1886, p. 245 ff.); Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 
375-385 [Eng. tr. 341-353]; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. u. ἃ. Matt- 
evgm. Ὁ. 185f.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii, 239f.; Taylor, op. cit. 
pp. 125-127, 178-186, 190f.; as also Ewald, Nosgen, Bassett, 
and many others. A list of the older literature upon the 
subject may be seen in Tholuck, doc. cié. Other interprcta- 
tions of the passage are: (1) that the derivation of ἐσιούσιον is 
from isé+the noun οὐσία, which in philosophical usage signified 
‘subsistence,’ ‘existence’; therefore the petition would read, 
‘Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,’ z.c. that bread 
which serves to maintain our physical existence. So Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol. Wérterbuch7, in loc.; also Origen, Ohrysostom, 
Theophylact, Maldonatus, Bleek, Keil, Kuinol, Ktbel. This con- 
ception, however, seems forced, and too technically philosophi- 
cal; nor is there any certain parallel instance of such a usage 
of οὐσία. It differs from the view adopted above in stating the 
end of the giving instead of the measure, for what purpose the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bread asked for. 
(2) That the derivation of ἐπιούσιον is from éai--itves, and that 
with it is understood in sense a ἡμέρα, (cf. Ac 1611 ἐπιούσῃ. 231, 
Pr 271 LXX); it then means ‘the coming day,’ and the petition 
says, ‘Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow.’ So Lightfoot, 
Fresh Revision of English N.T.3 (1891), Appx. I; Schmiedel 
in Winer’s Grammatik ἃ. NTlichen Sprachidioms® (1894), pp. 
136-138; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Gore, Bruce, Meyer, Marshall, O. Holtzmann, and RVYm. The 
difficulty with this temporal interpretation of ἐπιούσιον is that 
it contradicts the very idea of the petition as intended by Jesus: 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow’s food, Efe would have 
them pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow. No other mean- 
ing can be derived from the passage Mt 6°94, ending with 
the words, ‘Be not therefore anxious for the morrow ; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’ This temporal interpretation also throws an 
incongruous meaning into the Lukan form of the pr&yer, ‘Give 
us every day the bread for the next day’; that would be a 
mechanical kind of Providence. (3) That the ‘bread’ for which 
this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 
primary reference. This was the favourite interpretation among 
the Fathers of the early Christian centuries; it arose easily 
from the figurative use of ‘bread’ in Jn 64-58, and was suitable 
to the allegorical mode of the time. Augustine held the 
‘bread’ to refer to three things, in an ascending scale of 
significance: (a) physically, actual food; (δ) intellectually, 
the word of Christ; (c) spiritually, the Lord’s Supper. For the 
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As περιούσιος means ‘ beyond. what is necessary,’ so 
ἐπιούσιον means ‘exactly what is necessary.’ This 
is the conception of supply which we find in Pr 30° 
‘Feed me with the food that is needful for me.’ 
There are similar Targumic and Talmudic expres- 
sions. The wording of the petition as given by 
Matthew is a specific request for a single occasion, 
understanding that the Prayer will be repeated as 
frequently as need arises, presumably each day ;* 
while Luke’s wording presents a general request 
for a constant supply: it would seem clear that 
the Matthzean form is of greater authenticity, 
The fifth petition | concerns the present rehgious 
status of the man in relation to God. The wor- 
shipper is to measure himself against the Divine 
ideal of the highest, fullest self-development, and 
of complete love and service to God and one’s 
fellow-men. He is to observe how far he has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him by God, 
and why he has failed to meet them. When a 
man has made this inventory of his physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent- 
ance for all his transgressions and shortcomings, 
and with a supreme purpose to achieve the Divine 
ideal for men, he is ready to ask God’s forgiveness 
in the words of this petition. Holding that God’s 


spiritual meaning also stood Tertullian, Cyprian, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Athanasius, Ambrose, and Jerome; and in modern 
times Delitzsch, Olshausen, Stier, M‘Clellan. (4) That the 
ἐπιούσιον has a temporal signification referring merely to the day 
of the prayer. So the RV, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
and this is the wording in common use in Christendom to-day, 
made so by the popular translations of the Bible. It is re- 
dundant in expression, and its only merit is simplicity; for 
it lacks the profound meaning which inheres in the ἐπιούσιον as 
interpreted in the text above. Lately this view has been again 
defended by Nestle (ZN7TW, 1900, pp. 250-252; Eneyel. Bibl. 
iii, 2819f.) on the basis of the reading XID (=continual), 
which is found in Syr cur at Mt 61} and Lk 11%, and in Syr sin 
at Lk 115, the Matthean section being wanting; also in the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright, p. 313). This ON is said 
to be the regular Syriac word for the translation of the Heb. 
Tom; and Nestle has learned that a Jewish translation of the 
First Gospel into Hebrew, made in the 16th cent., rendered 
the ἐσιούσιον by TOR. He supposes, therefore, that the Greek 
ὑπιούσιον in the Lord’s Prayer represents an original ΒΩ on, 
and says that the translation ‘our daily bread’ is the best 
English translation of the Greek text. The difficulty with this 
interpretation is twofold: (a) it gives a purely tautological 
rendering, which is unlikely to have been original; (6) it 
altogether fails to account for the presence in the Greek text 
of this strange word ἐπιούσιον, which seems to have been created 
to express an intricate thought for which no current Greek word 
was suitable; but if the thought was so simple as ‘ continual’ 
or ‘daily,’ there were seyeral common expressions at hand to 
use (6... the τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέρων of Lk 115 1947), and the LXX had 
already employed such (cf. Ex 618 165, Nu 416, Ps 6720, Dn 15, 
1 Mac 657 815); while the early Syriac reading may well be 
nothing more than a simplification of a difficult expression 
whose exact meaning had not been clearly conveyed by the 
ἐπιούσιον, and which in the circle of the translator was no longer 
understood. Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Harly Church (1891), 
pp. 44-53, holds that the original form of the petition was, ‘Give 
us our (or, the) bread of the day,’ and suggests that the newly 
coined word ἐπιούσιον was later interpolated to meet liturgical 
exigencies in connexion with the use of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the evening. With this reading the Prayer could be used in 
the morning, and would ask bread for that same day; or it 
could be used at night, and would ask bread for the morrow; 
however, the σήμερον so replaced did not in fact disappear, but 
remained in the text as a confusing redundancy. Chase’s view 
πο by v. ἃ. Goltz, Das Gebet in der dltesten Christenheit 
1901), p. 492. 

* B, cies, op. cit. p. 1386, holds that the σήμερον in the 
Matthew form of the petition is a subsequent addition, bearing 
witness to the fact that the Prayer was assigned to daily use 
in the early Christian liturgy. That the Prayer was used daily, 
or oftener, in the earlier part of the 2nd cent., is established by 
the Teaching of the T'welve A posties (viii. 3), and other witnesses ; 
but it does not follow that the σήμερον of Mt 611 is merely a 
product of that practicc. There is no inherent reason why 
Jesus should not Himself have given the corresponding Aramaic 
word in this connexion. The Prayer was given to the disciples 
for regular use, because they wished sonie set form of prayer to 
recite in the common liturgical manner of the Jews (cf. Lk 111). 
The ‘day’ was a natural and convenient period of time (cf. 
Mt 633) for the repetition of the Prayer. Why should not Jesus 
have arranged the wording on that basis? 

t Mt 612 καὶ ἄφες ἡμῶν τὰ ὀφειλήμοωτα ἡμῶν, ὡς καὶ huss koqu- 
oer τοῖς ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν. Lk 1145 καὶ ἄφες ἡμῖν τὰς ὥμαρτίας 
ἡμῶν͵ καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἀφίοαμεν πωντὶὴ ὀφείλοντι ἡμῶν. 


will is the only law of life, and that His Kingdom 
is the only end of life, the worshipper needs God’s 
forgiveness for his spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion, in order that he may start anew each day 
towards the achievement of the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental and comprehensive sense that the 
term ὀφειλήματα is figuratively employed in this 
petition, including everything that we should be 
and do towards God, our fellow-men, and ourselves.* 
The second clause contains an explicit condition of 
this Prayer, that men must feel and exercise the 
same spirit of forgiveness towards one another which 
they wish God to show towards themselves. Jesus 
places these words in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to face with this condition when- 
ever they pray to God for their own forgiveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of all human 
and Divine relations is a constant teaching of 
Jesus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
Mount, ef. esp. Mt δ7: 291. 48-48; it is also most im- 

ressively set forth in the teaching and parable of 

Tt 1872-8, In the Lord’s Prayer as recorded by 
Matthew this idea is further strengthened by the 
two added verses, 6% 75, with which Mk 117° may 
be compared.t Itis not to be understood that the 
ὡς καί which introduces Matthew’s second clause 
signifies a guid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
God’s part, as though God forgave men only ina 
measure proportionate to their own forgiveness. 
The words might have this force (as in Mt 20%, 
Rev 18°), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(cf. Mt 18%), Such a commercial idea is inconsist- 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shown 
in Jesus’ teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving and forgiving.t 

The sixth petition,§ which closes the Lord’s 
Prayer, provides for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the individual in the future. As the fifth 
petition sought forgiveness for past failures to do 
God’s will, so the sixth petition seeks His protec- 
tion from future failures. The worshipper, con- 
sclous of his own weakness, puts his dependence 
upon God. He prays for deliverance from those 
situations in life where he will be liable to yield 

* In classical Greek, é¢esAjuerx was used generally of financial 
debts, and it was probably to avoid this ambiguity that, Lk 114 
reads ἁμαρτίας instead (originally Luke’s account must have 
had ὀφειλήματω like Matthew’s, as is seen by the ὀφείλοντι in the 
second clause ; so Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Harly Church 
1891), p. 55, and Page, Lxpositor, 3rd ser. vol. vii. p. 437). But 
ὀφείλημω (and its kindred forms) is a frequent NT word for 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk 1719, Jn 1314, Ro 151-27, 
Ga] 53), although used also in the money sense (Mt 1828, Lk 741 
165, Ph 18). Luke’s ὡμωρτίως lacks the Aramaic colour, the 
strength and the comprehensiveness of the ὀφειλήματω. In the 
EV also the word ‘debts’ gives a deeper meaning when rightly 
understood than the word ‘sins,’ since the latter term tends 
in popular usage to signify only positive, flagrant wickedness. 
And still less satisfactory is the word ‘trespasses,’ given cur- 
rency in this petition by the Episcopal Prayer-Book (apparently 
from Tindale [ἢ by reading ‘ trespasses’ from v.14f into v.12]) ; 
for itis not a proper translation of either ὀφειλήματα or &uprias, 
and is the most limited in its scope of the three English words. 

t Mt 614.16 has apparently found its way into the Sermon 
through its previous connexion with the Lord’s Prayer. 
Whether it had its place historically in that connexion 18 
uncertain. Mk11% hasa different setting for the passage, but 
one due to topical association rather than to original position. 
There is nothing unlikely in the hypothesis that Jesus, after 
giving the Prayer, spoke in explanation of it, and that this 
fragment was a part thereof. In these two verses, a3 in Mk 
11”, ταραπτώμωτα is used instead of ὀφειλήματα OF ἁμαρτίας. 

Φ Luke’s variant, z«i γάρ, is distinctly intended to remove the 
possible misinterpretation that God forgives ἃ man just to the 
extent that the man forgives others. But the Matthean wording 
gives evidence of being a closer translation from the Aramaic. 
Another instance of Lukan modification is his ἀφίομεεν in this 
clause instead of Matthew's ἀφήκαμεν, to give the petition a 
general character instead of the specific import of the original 
Prayer. It was noted that in the fourth petition changes were 
made for the same purpose, Luke having δίδου instead of δός, 
and τὸ καθ' ἡμέραν instead of σήμερον. 

§ Mt 6018 χαὶ μὴ εἰσενέγπης ἡμᾶς εἰς πειρασμόν, ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς 
πὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ. Lk 1140 καὶ i εἰσενέγκης ἡμᾶς εἰς πειρασμόν. 
The first clause is the same in both accounts, while the second 
clause does not appear in Luke (see above), 
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to wrong or false influences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, and in them work out their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to this 
petition a second clause, which provides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to come 
through them safely. Wemay then paraphrase the 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way: ‘Spare us 
as much as possible from all trials in which there is 
danger that we shall fail todo Thy will; but, so far 
as we must meet trials, give us the strength neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 
are involved in them.’* It thus becomes clear 
that the second clause of the petition, ‘ but deliver 
us from evil,’ is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essential element in the sixth, pertaining 
to those trials from which God cannot and should 
not deliver us. In them we pray Him to preserve 
us from falling. The ‘evil’ which is meant is, of 
course, moral and spiritual transgression or failure 
of doing God’s will; and the context therefore 
makes it improbable that the rod πονηροῦ should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person.f The term πειρασμός is used with a 
wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning (=trial) and a bad meaning (=malicious 
temptation).t Only in the former, neutral sense 
can God be spoken of as ‘tempting’ men, 2.e. 
bringing them into situations which test their 
character and thus promote their growth. Such 
trials involve a possible lapse into evil, and must 


* Jesus’ Gethsemane experience illuminates the words of this 
petition (cf. Mt 2686-46, esp. v.39), The Saviour is here face to face 
with the bitterest trial of His life; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has come to be that of fixed and final 
rejection; the chosen people are ready to repudiate their 
Messiah with a violent death, and so to fail of fulfilling their 
Divine mission to the world (cf. Mt 2387-38), Jesus in the 
garden feels that He cannot endure this; He is in agony that 
God should seem to allow it, and prays that He may be spared 
this trial—that there may be some other outcome of the situa- 
tion; nevertheless, He has no other desire than that God’s 
will should be done. ‘The prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
a removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
impartation of strength for its endurance (cf. Lk 2243f, which 
gives an essentially correct idea, even if textually uncertain). 
One may also compare St. Paul’s experience when he three 
times prayed for the removal of his ‘thorn in the flesh’; God’s 
reply to him was, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee : for power is 
made perfect in weakness’ (2 Co 128-9; cf. also 1 Co 1019), 

t The objection to taking the τοῦ πονηροῦ as a masculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Bengel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Fritzsche, Hanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzmann, Lightfoot, Thayer, Plummer, Chase, v. d. 
Goltz, Nestle, and the RV) does not lie in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear NT cases 
where 6 πονηρός refers concretely to the devil (cf. Mt 1819. 33, 
Eph 616, 1 Jn 215f 312 518); nor in the meaning of the col- 
location ῥύεσθαι ἀπό «νος, which is used of both persons (Ro 
1531) and things (2 Ti 418); nor in an avoidance by Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per- 
sonal devil (cf Mt 410 1227 1338f, Lk 1018, Jn 844), for, so far as we 
can discover, He did not give any new teaching on this point (cf. 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii, 121-126). The objection liesrather in the 
thought of the petition itself, which cannot be, ‘Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from the devil,’ since this destroys all 
connexion between the two clauses, though the ἀλλά demands 
a connexion ; nor, ‘ Bring us not into the temptation of thedevil, 
but deliver us from the devil,’ which is improbable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modern scholars interpret the 
ποῦ πονηροῦ ag a neuter (Augustine, Luther, Stier, Ewald, Keil, 
Noésgen, Tholuck, Alford, Burgon, Cook, M‘Clellan, Achelis, 
Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Taylor, and others), This neuter use of 
τὸ πονηρόν to denote all moral and spiritual evil may be seen in 
Mt 587, Lk 64, Jn 1715, Ro 129, 2 ΤῺ 33, 1 Jn 519 (the RV is 
probably wrong in translating most of these as masculines); cf, 
also 2 ΤΊ 418, On πονηρός «ὅν see Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Wirterbuchi7, 
im toc.; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 286-289; letters in the 
Guardian by Lightfoot (Sept. 7, 14, 21) and Cook (May 21, Noy. 
26) (Lightfoot’s letters appear in Fresh Revision of the Hnglish 
N.T.%, 1891, Appx. 11.); Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891), pp. 85-167; Hatch, Mssays in Biblical Greek 
(1889), pp. 77-82. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), 
pp. 37, 64, 128-130, 147-150, 191f., takes the τοῦ πονηροῦ as refer- 
ring to the Y15 ἽΝ), man’s evil nature (Gn 821 ‘the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,’ cf. Ja 113-15); see also 
Porter, ‘The Yecer Ha-ra‘,’ in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies 
(1901), pp. 93-156. 

{ On the NT usage of ge 
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és, see Cremer, Bibl.- Theol. 
Worterbuch 7, in loc.; Tholuc 


ergrede 5, pp. 394-401 [Eng. tr. 


cause anxiety and apprehension ; so that men may 
well fear them and pray for deliverance from them. 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘ Watch and pray, that, 
ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak’ (Mk 1458, cf. Ja 15%), 
But, since God brings these trials for the indivi- 
dual’s good, He will never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will commit himself wholly 
to God’s guidance and care through the experience 
(cf. 1 Co 10%, He 218 415... Ja, 12-4 19.1.1 P 15h), 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer is thus seen to be an 
epitome of Jesus’ teaching ; it contains the essen- 
tial ideas of God and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive words. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, its meaning must be readily in- 
telligible to all; it must be not intricate, but 
simple of interpretation. And the Lord’s Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is de- 
signed for repetition as it stands, both in private 
and in public devotions. It is also a pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should be 
modelled. Here we learn what things are to be 
prayed for, how God’s glory, Kingdom, and will 
take precedence of the individual’s affairs, and 
in what spirit all prayer is to be made. The 
religious practice of Jesus’ day too often re- 
garded the virtue of a prayer as consisting in its 
recital, and measured its value by its length or 
repetition (cf. Ac 19), The Gospel of Matthew 
(6%) has preserved in connexion with the Lord’s 
Prayer some words of Jesus which were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are necessary for men, He does not need to be 
informed of them; and since He is a loving 
Father who cares for His children, He does not 
have to be importuned to give His blessings. 
These facts do not make prayer useless; on the 
contrary, real prayer is possible only on the basis 
of them. God never wished the empty repetition 
of prayer formule, which is a waste of time and 
strength ; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that He had to be coaxed into goodwill 
towards men, or solicited to supply their needs. 
Prayer, in Jesus’ conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustful communion of men with their Heavenly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, and peace ; it 
reassures and strengthens them in all their labours 
and experiences; it brings them to know only God’s 
will in their lives, and to seek only its full realiza- 
tion. As we learn to know God in the words and 
face of Christ, we pray more instead of less; 
prayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
Indeed, to the true Christian, prayer is the atmo- 
sphere in which he lives. Instead of occasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life be- 
comes a prayer, so that we walk and talk with 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Lord’s Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspirations 
and petitions, when we come to appreciate its full 
significance. tT 


* Similarly Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1901, p. 42 
[Eng. tr. p. 65]: ‘There is nothing in the Gospels that tells us 
more certainly what the Gospel is, and what sort of disposition 
and temper it produces, than the Lord’s Prayer. With this 
Prayer we ought also to confront all those who disparage the 
Gospel as an ascetic or ecstatic or sociological pronouncement. 
It shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God applied to thie 
whole of life; to be an inner union with God's will and God's 
Kingdom, and a joyous certainty of the possession of eternal 
blessings and protection from evil.’ 

+ Further, on the Lord’s Prayer, see Kamphausen, Das Gebet 
des Herrn (1866); Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Harly 
Church (18015 ; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 346-408 [Eng. tr. pp. 315- 
369]; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 225-305; J. Hanne, Jahrb, f. 
deutsche Theol. 1866; Haffner, Das Gebet des Herrn (1880); 
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i. Devotion to the Kingdom.—Mt 013-84. (cf. Lk 
1283-34 1134-36 1613 197-31) Nearly all of those 
scholars who regard the Sermon in the First 
Gospel as a composite production in whole or in 
part, look upon this section as extraneous to the 
original discourse, being brought in here from some 
other historical connexion.* Two arguments 
against its present position are offered: (a) the 
subject-matter of the section is thought by many 
to be remote from the theme of Mt 5-68; and (6) 
this material is found scattered in the Gospel of 
Luke, none of it appearing in his parallel discourse 
(67-49), To the first argument it may be replied 
(see above, il. 3) that the theme of the Sermon does 
not lie in Mt 5”, but is more general, pertaining 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness. So 
that Mt 5!"-68, while containing the longest section 
of the reported discourse, is by no means to be re- 
garded as the only original matter in Matthew’s 
account. There is an abrupt transition, to be sure, 
between Mt 64 and 6”; but this abruptness may 
be due to the fact that we have only extracts or a 
digest of the historical Sermon. Moreover, the 
teaching contained in Mt 6!**4 would seem to be 
germane—indeed essential—to a setting forth of 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divided efforts, and distracting 
anxieties. The second argument presents a greater 
difficulty, for Luke’s arrangement of this material 
in other connexions must be explained. Concern- 
ing this it may be said that the Lukan Sermon had 
received severe treatment in transmission, as already 
frequently noted ; perhaps the exclusion of this sec- 
tion was a part of that process. Also, that the 
position assigned to this material in the Third 
Gospel is surely not historical; it appears in the 
so-called ‘Pergan section,’ but such teaching as 
this belonged in all probability to the Galilean 
ministry. Further, the Lukan settings of these 
verses show either no contextual relations, or only 
literary ones ; they are not associated with specific, 
distinct events. Therefore, while the question 
must be counted an open one whether Mt 619-34 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good reasons 
are at hand for treating the section as original in 
this connexion. 

The passage has a real unity of thought, to the 
effect that there is but one aim in life. This aim 
is the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, 
in which every man attains that character and 
performs that service which God requires. The 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt 633 
‘Seek ye first his kingdom, and his r.ghteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ + 


art. Lorp’s Praver in vol. iii.; Nestle, art. ‘Lord’s Prayer’ in 
Encyclopedia Biblica, vol. iti.; v. ἃ, Goltz, Das Gebet in der 
altesten Christenhett (1901), pp. 35-53; Maurice, Sermons on the 
Lord's Prayer (1870); Boardman, Studies in the Model Prayer 
(1879); Newman Hall, The Lord’s Prayer? (1889). Also, the 
Patristic treatment of the Prayer by Tertullian (de Oratwone), 
Oyprian (de Oratione Dominica), and Origen {περὶ Εὐχῆς), 

* So Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Heinrici, 
Bacon, andothers, Its Matthzan position isdefended by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, Nésgen, 
Grawert. Achelis regards the section as original here, with 
the exception of vv.20.21.2%4; and other partition theories are 
offered, 

T Mt 633 ζητεῖτε δὲ πρῶτον τὴν βασιλείων καὶ τὴν δικαιοσύνην αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ ταῦτα πάντα προστεθήσεται ὑμῖν. Lk 1281 πλὴν ζητεῖτε τὴν 
βασιλείων αὐτοῦ, καὶ ταῦτα προστεθήσεται ὑμῖν. There is much 
textual variation as respects the wording of the Matthzan verse. 
It is difficult to determine the precise original form of this 
saying of Jesus. Bruce thinks it was simply ‘Seek ye his 
kingdom,’ all else in the present Greek forms being expansion 
for purposes of interpretation ; but it seems probable that the 
second clause was also given, 85 bringing the saying more 
closely into relation with its context. The σπλήν which intro- 
duces the Lukan form is an idiosyncrasy of the Third Gospel 
(cf. Lk 624.35 e¢ a/.). Matthew’s σάντα, in the second clause, is 
likely to have been an expansion. The πρῶτον of Matthew may 
belong to the original saying. On this supposition it cannot be 
understood to mean that there are two things to be sought for, 
one before the other; it is to be interpreted, not numerically, 
but qualitatively—there is just one thing to live for, the King: 
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As Jesus had been teaching in Mt 551-48 how the 
Divine ideal for men was to be worked out in the 
sphere of individual and social ethics, and in Mt 
01:18 in the sphere of religious worship, so in Mt 
69-34 He sets forth how this ideal demands an ex- 
clusive devotion to spiritual things—not that 
material things are to be ignored, but they are 
to be used only that they may contribute to the 
highest well-being of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in three paragraphs of the section vv. ~"4 
vv.22"24 γν, 25:86 Ὁ presenting three distinct phases of 
the subject of duty as regards earthly things: the 
one comprehensive aim of Hfe must be spiritual, 
there must be no division of interests, and there 
must be no anxiety about the incidental things. 
According to the teaching of vv.1,; a man is 
not to devote himself to an accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake, or for selfish use. His time is 
not to be occupied with transient labours, social 
trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. ‘To 
lay up treasure in heaven’ is to be and to do those 
things which are pleasing to God, to live nobly, 
purely, and helpfully. Jesus condemned in the 
strongest language the kind of life which seeks, 
first of all, for the gratification of greed and selfish 
ambition. When a certain man asked Jesus to 
assist him in securing some property, he rebuked 
him, and said to His hearers, ‘Take heed, and keep 
yourselves from all covetousness ; for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ And He gave the significant 
parable of the Rich Fool, who must leave all his 
wealth at his death, adding, ‘So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God’ 
(Lk 1221), To make material things the chief 
end of life is to reverse the true relation of body 
and spirit. Immortal spirit is the permanent, ulti- 
mate thing for which our lives are to be lived. The 
possession or the accumulation of wealth is not for- 
bidden by Jesus (see above, ii. 4a), but He insists 
that wealth is a means, never an end; and that 
wealth must be conscientiously used for the highest 
good, or it becomes a curse to its owner (cf. Mk 
10-22, Lik 1019). The right Christian attitude is 
not a despising of riches, but a true valuation and 
employment of them for human well-being. The 
ascetic life, the frivolous life, the indolent life, are 


dom; and the necessaries of physical existence should be 
trusted to God’s providence. The πρῶτον has then disappeared 
from the Lukan form, perhaps because of its ambiguity and 
consequent danger of being misunderstood. Whether the 
historical saying had ‘the kingdom,’ or ‘ his kingdom,’ or ‘the 
kingdom of God,’ all of which are attested, can only be matter 
of conjecture, and is unimportant. Lastly, Luke does not have 
the τὴν δικαιοσύνην Which is given in this saying by Matthew 
(whose αὐτοῦ probably limits also the βασιλείαν ἃ5 ἴπ RY). Per- 
haps it was dropped from the Lukan sources because it was 
a technical Jewish term ; it has been noted above that d:aso- 
σύνη does not appear in Luke’s Sermon, and in his Gospel only 
at 1%, Or, its presence in Mt 633 may be due to an expansion 
of the original saying, making acloser verbal connexion of the 
verse with the Sermon in Matthew (cf. 6410.20 61), This would 
be a probable explanation of its presence on the theory that Mt 
619-34 has been imported into the Sermon in the course of trans- 
mission. But the τὴν δικαιοσύνην may also be original in this 
saying. If so, the ‘righteousness’ referred to is that actual 
perfect character and conduct on the part of men with which 
this whole discourse is concerned (so Tholuck, Achelis, B. Weiss) ; 
not a righteousness which God imparts to the believer (Meyer, 
Ibbeken), nor the righteousness of faith according to the Pauline 
forensic sense. It is thus the righteousness which God requires, 
that complete conformity to His will which brings in the con- 
summated Kingdom of God. 

* Feine thinks that vv.2224 are interpolated into this passage 
from another connexion; Achelis thinks the same of vv.#0. 21. 24, 
and B. Weiss of v.22f, These are possible views, but there is 
not much to substantiate them. Matthew’s setting for these 
verses is as good as Luke’s, or even better. 

+ Lk 1288f has the same thought, but the wording is charac- 
teristically different—the ‘Sell that ye have and give alms’ isa 
feature of the Third Gospels exaltation of poverty, as in the 
Beatitudes and Woes (620-26). It is striking that the two accounts 
are in almost exact agreement on the essential utterance, 
‘Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ So 
Paul in Col 32. 

1 See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ti. 163-168, 
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all alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
worldly pride and ambition. Poverty is not right- 
eousness, nor is it even meritorious; men must be 
provident and self-supporting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not carried on by dis- 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others’ needs 
and rights, may minister to the highest welfare of 
one’s fellow-men. 

Still more specifically does Jesus say, in vv.72-*4,* 
that the Kingdom must be an exclusiveaim. Using 
the physical eye, which illuminates the body, asa 
figure (cf. Ps 119, Mk 818. Lk 245, He says that 
the spiritual discernment must be kept clear in 
order that one may not go astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
impossible; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 
part of the time, and for earthly goods the other 
part. Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un- 
selfishness, of generosity, come to almost every 
one; but in Jesus’ thought these things will be- 
come habitual and supreme in the true Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con- 
tributory to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our material needs—food, clothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth? Must not life be largely a 
struggle for these earthly, transient things? To 
this fundamental problem of human existence 
Jesus gives an explicit answer in vv.4*4,,; It is 
that God knows these needs of men, and wills to 
provide for them (v.®2-) ; men should depend upon 
and trust Him for those things necessary to life. 
If the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the flowers, He will certainly care for His higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things ; they must live trust- 
ingly for to-day, leaving to-morrow to God (v.*4). 
And so in the Lord’s Prayer He taught them to 
pray, ‘Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.’ Here again Jesus is setting forth a prin- 
ciple of life, not laying down a precept to be 
literally applied. No one could suppose Him to 
advocate a purely hand-to-mouth existence, like 
that of the animals; the higher well-being of the 
individual or the race could not be accomplished 
by such a manner of living. Common-sense sup- 
oe the interpretation that Jesus contemplates 
abour, prudence, and forethought for necessary 


* The Lukan parallels 1134-36 1613 again have the same thought 
as the Matthean passage, but with much variation ; except that 
in the verse about the ‘two masters’ there is a remarkable 
verbal agrecment. The word ‘mammon’ is a transliteration 
from the Aramaic ἐδ), and signifies here the riches which 
have become an idol to be worshipped and served. 

+ Lk 1222-31 furnishes a parallel for Mt 625-33, but not for v.34, 
which is found only here in the Gospels; there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse belonged originally to the connexion 
in which it here appears. The phenomena of the parallel 
passages are as usual: striking likeness in certain clauses, but 
many important additions, omissions, and variations. Luke’s 
account has obviously undergone adaptation for Gentile use, as 
geen in his ‘ravens’ where Matthew has ‘the birds of the heaven,’ 
‘God’ and ‘Father’ where Matthew has ‘heavenly Father,’ 
‘nations of the world’ where Matthew has ‘ nations’; and instead 
of Matthew’s ‘Be not anxious saying, What shall we eat?’ Luke’s 
account reads, ‘Seek not what ye shall eat... neither be ye 
of doubtful mind.’ The word ἡλικίαν in Mt 627 is capable of two 
different interpretations, and commentators are divided be- 
tween them. The RV translates, ‘Which of you by being 
anxious [7.e. by giving the matter intense, anxious thought] can 
add one cubit to his stature?’ Since this is the clear meaning 
of the word where it is found elsewhere in this Gospel, Lk 252 
193, it has been so understood here by the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Fritzsche, and others. But 
the cubit was 18 inches or more, which makes this interpreta- 
tion seem highly improbable, as a very small amount in pro- 
portion to the whole is intended in this context. The word 
may mean ‘age’ (RVm); and it was not uncommon to think of 
life in terms of linear measure (cf. Ps 39° ‘ Behold, thou hast 
made my days as handbreadths’; also Jn 921-23, He 1111), So 
that this is the meaning understood by Bleek, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Achelis, Feine, H. Weiss, Ibbeken, Thayer, B. Weiss, and most 
modern scholars. 


material things; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves without effort on men’s part, 
but the way by which with effort men can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 
luxury to which God calls us, but a working, 
frugal life. What Jesus wishes is that in it we 
should be free from the distraction and anxiety 
which come to those who will not put them- 
selves wholly into God’s hands and trust Him 
for everything. Each day as it comes is to be 
dealt with in the present, δι ἴω the future with 
God: if we do our best to-day, God will take care 
of to-morrow (cf. Ro 8”). Why should it not be 
so? God has a great purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; assuredly, He 
will care for and assist those who accept their task 
and sincerely strive to perform it. 

7. The Treatment of Others.—Mt. 7-?=Lk 651. 
87-42 (cf, Lk 11%). The main idea of this passage 
lies in vv.'5 12 (yy.67 )elonged originally to 
other connexions), and pertains to the right atti- 
tude and conduct towards our fellow-men. The 
verses, therefore, form a fourth section in Jesus’ 
exposition of the true righteousness, co-ordinate 
with sections 57-4 61-18 61-54, Their teaching 18 
twofold: men are not to be of a censorious disposi- 
tion towards one another (vv.1"5), and they are to 
show the same respect, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which they themselves would like to 
receive (v.22). The two teachings contained in 
vv.5 ΤῊ are also of interest and importance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. It is the view of many scholars that the 
‘Golden Rule’ in v.¥ follows logically upon vv.?", 
and not only finishes this section, but in a way 
forms a closing utterance for the body of the dis- 
course from 5! onward, 713-7 being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion.* 

Mt 71: finds its parallel in Lk 6%, the two 
accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 
and variation.t While the Lukan context gives a 
somewhat different aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential principle of all true righteousness, on 
the recognition and practice of which depends the 
realization of the individual and social ideal. This 

rinciple requires that men shall not be critical, 
fault-finding, and flaw-picking in thought or con- 
duct towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of one’s own weak- 


* So Neander, Meyer, Kuin6l, Feine, H. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis regard v.12 as ex- 
traneous material in the Sermon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other discourse; similarly Godet. 
But in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 
together with the fact that logically it is entirely suitable 
thereto—makes a strong presumptive case that this was its 
historical connexion. The position in the Sermon which the 
verse has received in Luke (631, as though it stood at Mt 5% 
instead of 712) is preferred by Bleek, Wendt, and Bacon, but 
such a displacement in the Matthszan account isnot likely. | 

t In Mt 71-2a=Lk 637 we find a similar difference to that mn 
Mt 612=Lk 114, the Lukan form avoiding the measure for 
measure idea which can be read into the Matthean words ; 
although both accounts strikingly agree in reporting the state- 
ment, ‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto 
you’ (Mt 72b=Lk 638», cf. also Mk 474), a mode of treatment 
which can be predicated of God only in a qualitative sense, not 
quantitatively. Lk 637 is in an expanded form, containing three 
clauses in synonymous parallelism, for the purpose of emphasis ; 
Mt 71.28 produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat different 
way. But Lk 6388 is surely an extraneous element in the Lukan 
account, an authentic and valuable teaching of Jesus regarding 
generosity coming from some other occasion than the Sermon. 
The figurative illustration of the particle in the eye, Mt 785= 
Lk 641f., is given in almost complete verbal agreement by the 
two reports (see them quoted above, under i. 3). Foreign also 
to the Sermon is Lk 6°9.49. The first verse has its parallel in 
Mt 1514, which is probably its true context, referring to the 
Pharisees ; the second verse has a partial parallel in Mt 10% 
(cf. Jn 1318), and seems logically related there, but the saying 
may also have been spoken at some other time more in the 
Lukan form. With this teaching of Jesus about judgment may 
be compared Hillel’s saying, ‘Judge not thy neighbour until 
thou comest into his place.’ 
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nesses, limitations, failures, and transgressions, 
such as will keep a man humble, make him sym- 
pathetic for others, ready to overlook their faults, 
and to see their virtues. The duty of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the standard which 
Christ has set, and to judge himself severely with 
respect to his shortcomings, instead of making his 
own religious ideas and practices the criterion by 
which he judges and condemns others. A man 
is a ‘ hypocrite’ (v.°) when, professing a desire to 
increase goodness in the world, he assumes a cen- 
sorious attitude towards the faults of others rather 
than undertakes the improvement of himself first. 
In the background of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were less punctilious than 
himself (ef. Mt 23%-33f 27) Tk 18934, Jn 747-49), 
Jesus does not mean, of course, that the character 
and conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows ; this would be to remove 
one of the most important aids to uprightness in 
practical experience. In the affairs of life it often 
becomes necessary for us to judge others, both 
privately and publicly. Jesus recognizes this fact 
when He says also in this same discourse, ‘B 
their fruits ye shall know them’ (710, ef. Mt 18-17). 
But the teaching, ‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,’ 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which picks out and magnifies the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others. This is not 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and the man who 
has it cannot himself anticipate a loving, forgiving 
treatment of himself by God.* It is not that God 
deals with men on a guid pro quo basis—that is 
not to be understood here any more than in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer (see above). 
But the man who does not come to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them accordingly, can 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per- 
fectly realized. 

Mt 7° presents a saying which is found only in 
this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only 
as a result of the compiling process.t It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment in the dissemination 
of the Gospel. Tiuth is sacred, and it must be 
carefully dealt with. There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re- 
ligiously. The Gospel is to be offered only to 
the receptive, under suitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebuff and indignity at unappreciative 
hands. The dogs and the swine, in the East the 
most despised of animals (cf. Mt 15°, Lk 1015: 
Ph 3°, 2 P 2"), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, who are devoted 
wholly to material things, and are indifferent to 
the mgher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to make the teaching im- 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
contains numerous instances, 


*It was thought by Augustine, Fritzsche, Kuinédl, and de 
Wette, that the return judgment of which this passage spcaks 
is rendered by men, 7.e. other men will judge you and measure 
back to you exactly as you judge and measure. This, however, 
can hardly be the meaning: it rather refers to the judgment of 
God upon men, both in the future Day of Judgment and in 
{lis present treatment of them; so the modern commentators 
generally. 

t So Neander, Bleek, Tholuek(?), Kuin6dl, Godet, Achelis, Feine, 
Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon, and others. It is the view of Késtlin, 
Feinc, Hilgenfeld, and II. [loltzmann, that this verse as it now 
appears is Judaized, tu make it a polemic against the heathen 
(cf. above on Mt 51%f.); reference is made to the Zeaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, ix. 5, which reads, ‘ But let no one eat or drink 
of your Eucharist except those who have been baptized into the 
name of the Lord. This was what the Lord referred to when He 
said “Give not that which is holy unto the dogs.”’ Ibbeken 
thinks the verse refers to the use by Christians of heathen 
tribunals, as in 1 Co 61-4. Neither of these views is required to 


explain this teaching, which has an excellent general sense and ᾿ς 


import. 


In Mt 7*4=Lk 11° we have another scction 
extraneous to the historical discourse, whose 
presence here seems fortuitous, since it stands 
in no topical association with its context.* The 
teaching herein contained is that God is ready and 
willing to give all His blessings to men, since He 
is a loving Father who provides—better than any 
human parentt—for His children. Men, there- 
fore, are to feel free to pray to Him for all things. 
The thought is similar to that set forth in Mt 
678-34, but there the attention was fixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the thought is of 
all kinds of blessings, spiritual not less than 
material. The injunction to pray is thrice re- 
peated, ‘ask—seek—Imock,’ without difference of 
meaning in the several clauses, in order to produce 
great emphasis. Jesus promises absolutely that 
our prayers shall be answered by God; the obvious 
and necessary conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer must 
be made with the intent and in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6°%), for the sole purpose of 
the Kingdom (Mt 6533), and with full submission to 
God’s will (Mt 26°: #). Our petitions must permit 
God to answer tlem in the way which He knows 
to be best, and our trust in His wisdom, power, 
and love must be complete. 

Mt 7"=Lk ΟὟ, as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con- 
stitutes the capstone of the whole discourse. The 
οὖν which introduces the verse (mistakenly dropped 
from &*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew gives the saying in a fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,t and adds the clause, ‘for this 
is the law and the prophets.’§ The idea contained 


*So Achelis, Feine, Godet, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and 
others. Futile efforts have been made by Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Sticr, and Tholuck to find a logical relation of these 
verses to the verses which precede them. Feine, Weizsicker, 
H. Iloltzmann, and B. Weiss think that Luke has the original 
setting for the paragraph, which may be true; but it is also 
possible that in both Gospels this material is detached. In 
Luke, at any rate, it has received a topical association. A com- 
parison of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
first two verses in each: the second two verses in each account 
vary, but have the same thought; and Luke adds a third 
clause about the ‘egg and the scorpion’ (v.1“), perhaps to 
balance the threefold ‘ask, seek, knock.’ ‘The last verse of 
each account (Mt 7U=Lk 1138) is quite the same, with two 
Significant exceptions: (@) instead of Matthew's ἀγαθά Luke 
has πνεῦμα: ἅγιον, which Tholuck, Achelis, and even Steinmeyer 
regard ag a gloss, due to the prominence which the Holy Spirit, 
as the personification of all good things, attained in primitive 
Christian thought; (b) stead of Matthew's ὁ rardp ὑμῶν ὁ ἐν 
τοῖς οὐρωνοῖς, Luke haso rarip ὁ ἐξ οὐρωνοῦ, & peculiar expression 
of which various explanations are given; see Feine, Jahrb. 7. 
Protest. Theol. 1885, p. 74; Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 386; H. 
Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. ὦ. d. Synoptiker, p. 125. The Lukan 
reading as it stands cannot be original. Some text-witnesses 
delete the second 6, but this is only a makeshift. Perhaps 
the ἐξ οὐρανοῦ came in under the influence of the πνεῦμα ἅγιον, 
to indicate the place from which the Spirit was given; and 
then, subsequently, the ἐξ οὐρανοῦ was imperfectly turned to 
account in connexion with the ὁ πατήρ. 

t The phrase, ‘if ye then, being evil’ (πονηροὶ), contrasts men, 
in their imperfect, selfish, and sinful lives, with God, who is 
perfect in love and holiness. The argument is ὦ minore ad 
majus ; if limited love provides some good things, how much 
more will absolute love provide? 

t Mt 712 τώντα οὖν ὅσω bev βέλητε ive ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν of ἄνβρωποι, 
οὕτω: καὶ ὑμεῖς ποιεῖτε αὐτοιδ. οὕτως yep ἔστιν 6 νόμος καὶ οἱ 
προφῆται. Lik 631 καὶ κωθὼς θέλετε ive ποιῶσιν ὑμῖν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, 
ποιεῖτε αὐτοῖς ὁμοίως, It would be difficult to explain these two 
divergent forms as coming from a common Greek original; 
perhaps they represent two lines of transmission, arising from 
two different translations into Greek of the same brief Aramaic 
utterance. Itis noticeable that in this verse, as in the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of the discourse, 
Matthew gives the sayings of Jesus in a fuller, finer literary 
form, which in every instance has commended itself to the 
Christian Church as the better expression of Jesus’ thought 
and spirit. 

§ Luke’s source did not contain this clause, perhaps for the 
usual reason that it was too Jewish. The case is the same in 
Lk 1095-28 = Mt 2283-40-— Mk 12°51, where Matthew's clause, ‘On 


| these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the pro- 


phets,’ is entirely abscnt from Luke’s account, and in Mark’s 
account is differently worded, ‘There 1s none other command- 
ment greater than these.’ It is not unlikely, therefore, that in 


' this passage, as in many others, the more Jewish First Gospel 


a a a a ic τ᾽... ... 
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in this teaching is closely related to that of ‘ loving 
one’s neighbour as one’s self’; this idea was al- 
ready formulated in the OT (Lv 1938), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two great 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 2238-40), St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal 54). Our verse has come 
to be known as the ‘Golden Rule,’ which marks 
the high place that it holds in the Gospel teaching. 
What it presents, however, is not a precept for 
literal application everywhere, but a principle for 
the determination of social conduct. It inculcates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.* Jesus wishes by means of it to correct 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob- 
structs the realization of a true human brother- 
hood. Men are prone to use their fellow-men as 
tools for their own comfort, advancement, or plea- 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ‘So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every case a3 an end, never as a means only.’ 
It is still the rule rather than the exception that 
those men who, by reason of their wealth, social 
rank, or public office, are in a position to command 
others, abuse them by ignoring their personality, 
disregarding their rights, appropriating the fruits of 
their labour, withholding from them opportunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in other ways 
treating them like machines or slaves. This con- 
dition of present society is essentially un-Christian, 
and is to be counteracted and transformed by the 
Gospel. For this achievement the ‘Golden Rule’ 
can be exceedingly useful, when applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well-trained judgment 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other man as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, let him give such sympathy 
and assistance to others as he would himself like 
to receive. In this manner the ‘Golden Rule’ 
will be fulfilled.t 


has better preserved the original saying of Jesus. Of course it 
cannot be denied as a possibility that the clause in Mt 712 stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judaistic retouching (as 
in Mt 518), or by misplacement, or through liturgical usage. 
As for the meaning of Jesus’ words in this connexion, the 
Golden Rule ‘is the law and the prophets’ in the sense that it 
states the ὗν on which the Law and the Prophets tried to 
huild up a real human hrotherhood (cf. Ro 139£, Gal 614), This 
is true, even though the Law and the Prophets did not fully 
accomplish their purpose, or even perfectly grasp the ideal 
towards which they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the continuity of revelation, showing how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Himself in the world, and that the OT 
history and teaching were inspired hy the same God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted His own revelation. 
It is thus with deliberate intention that He closes the body of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects significantly 
with the words used to introduce the main argument, ‘ Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 517), 

¥ See esp. O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 189. 

+ Sayings similar to this of Mt 712 are found in pre-Christian 
and post-Christian Jewish writings, and also among Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental peoples, showing that this principle of life 
was not first formulated, or exclusively formulated, by Jesus. 
This does not impugn Jesus’ originality or authority, hut indi- 
cates that truth and the desire for goodness are innate in man 
(cf. Ae 1722-31), Jesus, however, so changed the wording of this 
principle as to give it a mew force and sphere, for He stated it— 
not negatively, as it everywhere else appears—hut positively, 
insisting upon that loving service to others which is peculiar to 
the Gospel. Legalism says, ‘Thou shalt not’ do this and that— 
a system of repression ; the Gospel of Life says, ‘Thou shalt’ do 
countless good and helpful things—a system of development. 
The difference is like that hetween the false and the true child- 
nurture : the false method says constantly, ‘ Don’t do this, don’t 
do that’; the true method fills the child's mind with lovely and 
useful things to do, so that the child will grow in goodness and 
service. Jewish forms of the Golden Rule may be seen in 
To 415 ‘That which thou hatest, do to no one’; also in the 
saying attributed to Hillel, ‘What thou hatest thyself, that do 
not thou to another ; this is the whole of the law, all the rest is 
only comment upon it’ (Bah, Shab. f. 31.1). The non-Jewish 
forms are numerous; Isocrates wrote, "A πάσχοντες ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων 
ὀργίζεσθε, ταῦτω τοῖς ἄλλοις uy wessite; the Stoic maxim was, 


k. The Duty of Righteousness.—Mt 73-77 =Lk 643-8 
(ef. Lk 13%: *7), The discourse which has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta- 
tion for its attainment. Jesus solemnly enjoins 
the duty of righteousness. It is a strenuous under- 
taking, in which men must follow only trustworthy 
guides. And this righteousness does not consist in 
mere profession, but in actually being and doing 
what God wills. 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 74, belonged originally to the 
Sermon, ‘The thought presented by them has no 
topical connexion with 7112, but, on the view that 
15 1 ig a concluding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious argument against the Matthean position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an original setting, 134-4; perhaps it 
can be maintained in reply that these passages are 
not parallel, but belong to different occasions, and 
are rightly placed in each of the Gospels.* That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and exclu- 
sive, so that to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un- 
ceasing struggle to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
teaches in these verses. ‘The ‘small gate’ and the 
‘narrow way’ forcibly express this idea. The 
figure is perhaps drawn from the Oriental city, to 
which the Kingdom of God is sometimes likened 
(cf. He 11” 127%, Rev 21°). The ‘gate’ signifies 
one’s entrance into the Kingdom as present, and 
the ‘way’ signifies his earnest life thereafter.t 
Jesus’ statement that ‘few will find their way into 
the kingdom’ is perhaps best explained out of the 
circumstances of His ministry, instead of being 
taken eschatologically asin Luke. It would then 
refer to the small number of real followers whom 
Jesus had secured asa result of His work—a fact 
which must have impressed the disciples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. His reply was thus along the line of His 
teaching about the growth of the Kingdom (Mt 13), 
that time was required to achieve numbers and 
maturity. The parallel saying in Lk 13™, which 
is made by its context (vv.*>%) to refer to the 
number of persons ultimately to be saved, states— 
not that the whole number will be small, which 


* Quod tihi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris’ ; and in Confucius we 
read, ‘Do not to others what you would not wish done to your- 
self’? (Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 191f.). Other parallels have 
been collected hy Wtinsche and Wetstein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), p. 142 f. 

* This is the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achelis, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew’s discourse ; while Mt 713.14 jg 
regarded as material extraneous to the Sermon by Feine, Godet, 
B. Weiss, and others. A comparison of the Matthzwan and Lukan 
passages shows that Matthew a3 usual has the longer and more 
literary form, while Luke gives much the same idea in hriefer 
form and different words. In the former the figures are the 
‘rate’ and the ‘way,’in the latter it is the ‘door.’ The final 
clause of each passage is strikingly varied: Matthew reads, χαὶ 
ὀλίγοι εἰσὶν οἱ εὑρίσκοντες αὐτήν, While Luke reads, ors πολλοί, λέγω 
ὕμιν, ζητήσουσιν εἰσελθεῖν καὶ ovx ἰσχύουσιν. According to Luke, 
the statement was made by Jesus in reply to a specific request 
from some one, ‘Lord, are they few that be saved?’ and after 
the close of the Galil#an ministry when Jesus was journeying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (132-30) 
makes this question refer to the Final Judgment. But in 
Matthew the saying does not appear to he eschatological ; nor 
does the statement that ‘there are few who find the narrow 
way’ appear suitahle to the Sermon, since at this time Jesus’ 
ministry was meeting with large success—much more suitable 
would it have heen after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Galilean multitude, when in sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for the cross. Luke’s position 
of the saying may therefore he better than that of the First 
Gospel, while the original form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved hy Matthew. 

+ 6c: is read at the beginning of v.14 by nearly all modern 
editors and commentators, on the authority of 8B and other 
important witnesses. τί, which is preferred hy Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Meyer, and Achelis, has strong secondary attestation. 

t Similarly Tholuck, Achelis, and others. 
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could not be true on any possible view of Jesus’ 
teaching or of the world—but that ‘ many will fail.’ 
If the saying is authentic in this form (it may have 
become modified when an eschatological meaning 
was read into it), Jesus is more likely to have 
intended it as a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outcome of the Final 
Judgment. It is worthy of note that we find in 
Mt 74 the significant term ζωή to denote the full, 
blessed existence which comes to him who does 
God’s will. This word, so common in the Gospel 
of John (14 85:51. 36 5,34. 26. 29 G27. 33. 35. 51 1010 ef af.) occurs 
but rarely in this sense in the Synoptic Gospels 
(cf. Mt 191). 

The next paragraph in the Sermon, as it appears 
in Mt 7%%=Lk 6°, quite surely belongs as a 
whole to the historical discourse.* Since it is the 
duty of all men to attain righteousness, it becomes 
a matter of the utmost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who will teach them what 
true righteousness is, and how it is to be attained. 
The false teachers tT against whom He warns them 
are ail those morally blind and unworthy indi- 
viduals who assume to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding representatives of this class 
were those scribes and Pharisees of Jesus’ day whom 
He described in the severe language of Mt 23; 
doubtless He had them in mind—blind guides (Mt 
1514) and hypocrites, unfit for the task which they 
performed of teaching the people religion.£ If 
this was the explicit and primary reference of 
Jesus’ saying in v.%, there is no reason why it 
should not implicitly refer to other incompetent 
and bad teachers such as appeared in the early 
years of Christianity. Any one who assumes to 
teach religion and morals without himself living 
the upright life comes within that class against 
which Jesus here gives warning. And whether 
they are bad or good, false or true teachers, can be 
known by their ‘ fruits,’ t.e. by their character and 
their service. If they manifest the ‘fruit of the 
Spirit’ as St. Paul describes it in Gal 5*°6, they 
will be trustworthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus hasin mind the practical manifesta- 
tion of righteousness in thought and conduct is 
proved by the verse which immediately follows 
this paragraph, Mt 71, in which He says that only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
who do God’s will. Jesus neither here nor else- 
where put the emphasis upon creed apart from 
character, which the Church has done from the 
2nd cent. until our own. His aim was to make 
individual men and a human brotherhood, not 


* For v.15 there is no parallel in Luke, but there is no reason 
to question its authenticity, and it is not foreign to this con- 
nexion. For y./9 also there is no parallel in Luke; it may bea 
verbal reproduction of Mt 310, perhaps imported into this con- 
text in transmission because of the similarity of the figure and 
the theme, cf. Mt 1515, Jn 152.6 (so Feine, Wendt, and others). 
Again, v.29 is a repetition of v.16, perhaps therefore a subse- 
quent expansion, resumptive of the main thought after the 
interpolation of v.19. And, finally, Lk 64 is clearly extraneous 
to the Sermon, having perhaps its historical setting at Mt 1234f 
(so Feine against Wendt). The original portion of this para- 
graph may thus have been Mt 715-18=Lk G643f,. The two reports 
have the same idea in the same figure, but are peculiarly variant 
in manner of expression ; it is not likely that they started from 
a common Greek translation. 

+ The term ‘prophet’ in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teacher of religious truth and duty, and has no other import 
in this passage. 

{ So Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, Ibbeken, B. Weiss. The figure 
of wolves and sheep was a common one among a pastoral people 
(cf. Is 116 6525, Mt 1016, Jn 1012, Ac 202%), but only here in the 
Bible is found the idea of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, as in 
Esop’s Fables. 

§ There was never any justification forthe Roman Catholic 
view, adopted by Calvin and sometimes promulgated even by 
Luther, that the καρποί in these verses signified primarily, 
indeed exclusively, sound doctrines. It is, of course, true that 
those who teach false doctrines cannot be safe guides, but the 
Bible rightly interpreted is the criterion of sound doctrines, not 
the pronouncements of any ecclesiastical organization past, 
present, or future. 


a system of theology. Love, mercy, and peace, 
purity, trust, and helpfulness, were the tests of 
goodness which Jesus established (Mt 58-7! 2591-48), 
Inasmuch as He came for the express purpose of 
making God’s will known, and in His words, 
deeds, and character did make God’s will manifest 
to men, He can only mean that men must do and be 
what He has thus taught them. Luke’s form of 
the saying 6* is therefore equivalent to Matthew’s, 
although so differently worded.* As was seen in 
considering the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Thy will be done’ (Mt 6), the will of God is the 
one thing to be accomplished ; for this Jesus lived 
(Jn 6%), and for this He would have us live (Mt 
1250 27°8-31), His statement that only such shall 
‘enter the Kingdom of Heaven’ seems to be an 
intentional echo and return to the words of Mt 839, 

The following two verses, Mt 7°23, stand here 
in all probability as aresult of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexion, which appears 
original (137); and since they refer to the Last 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus’ other eschato- 
logical teaching, to the closing months of [lis 
ministry. One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audience, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, which do not belong to 
this occasion and discourse.t Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic teaching of Jesus, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous to 
that of Mt 77 in affirming that nothing shall admit 
to the Kingdom but the actual attainment of right- 
eousness (cf. Lk 1029, The profession of Chris- 
tianity, the tee coger of Christianity, even the 
production of some good results for the Christian 
cause, shall not in themselves alone secure salva- 
tion, for the criterion of judgment in the great 
Judgment Day shall be a genuine realization of 
God’s will in and through one’s self. And Luke 
adds (1375-8), what is germane to this connexion, 
that ‘there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last’ (ef. Mt 84% 19%); 2,6. 
some who, like the Pharisees of Jesus’ day, had 
had a great reputation for piety, and had been 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall be 
shown to have been selfish, vain, and hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God; while 
other obscure and once despised persons shall find 
a welcome there (cf. Lk 189-12. 

And, finally, the duty of righteousness is most 

*Mt 721 Οὐ πᾶς ὃ λέγων wor Κύριε κύριε εἰσελεύσετα, εἷς τὸν 
βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν, ἀλλ᾽ 6 ποιῶν τὸ θέλημω τοῦ πατρός μον τοῦ ἐν 
τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, Lk 648 Ti δέ με καλεῖτε Κύριε κύριε, καὶ οὐ ποιεῖτε 
ἃ λέγω; 

t So Feine, Godet, Ibbeken, Weizsicker, Wendt, and others. 
The parallel sayings, Mt 72°f=Lk 1326f, give the same idea, 
with wide divergence of expression. It may be true, as Ibbeken 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt 722 sound improbable 
on Jesus’ lips (certainly they are foreign to the Sermon), and 
they may therefore reflect the experiences of the Apostolic age. 
But Lk 1326 ‘We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,’ is also not without difficulty, because 
so insipid and un-Jewish. The better explanation is that the 
Matthean verses are authentic, but belong to the close of the 
ministry ; while Lk 13% has been universalized. In the second 
verse of each passage, Mt 723=Lk 1327, there is identity of 
thought, with some variation of language. The phrase, ‘ Depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity,’ is a quotation from Ps 68 (cf. 
Mt 1321f- 2541); its two Greek forms here, ὡτοχωρεῖτε ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ of 
ἐργαζόμενοι Thy &voniay(Mbt.)and ἀπόστητε der’ ἐμοῦ, πάντες ἐργάται 
ἀδικίως (Lk.), present an interesting minute problem of transla- 
tion and transmission. 

1 Mt 721-23 has a value also for determining the Christological 
conceptions of the SynopticGospels. See particularly Schlatter 
in Greifswalder Studien (1895), pp. 83-105. This passage is only 
one of ἃ number where Jesus appears a3 Claiming the Divine 

rerogative of Judge at the Final Judgment (Mt 2531-46 1Q32f 
1127-30, Mix 888, Lk 2018 ; cf. Jn 6271248, Ac 1731, Ro 216, 2 Co 510), 
a function appropriate to the Messiah. It would require a 
radical treatment of the Gospel narratives to explain this idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exaggerated Apostolic appreciation of 
Him. The uniqueness of Ohrist in mission, person, teaching, 
and career—in other words, His Divinity—cannot well be denied 
by a serious historical interpretation of the Gospels; and when 


this uniqueness is recognized, it ig not difficult to admit Jesus 
office as Judge. 
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impressively set forth at the close of the whole 
discourse by the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt 7°4-"7= Lk 659). That this piece belongs to 
the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 
(as the οὖν in v.** suggests), can be considered 
certain. ‘The parable follows logically upon v.*, 
enlarging and enforcing the teaching therein. It 
is a saying of tremendous strength. ‘The life which 
Jesus has depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life is wonderfully beautiful, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive to every sincere soul. But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieving it, since that is the earnest and arduous 
labour of a lifetime. Hence Jesus meets them with 
the solemn affirmation that the duty of actuall 
doing what He teaches is imperative ; that it shall 
be of no avail for them to lave listened to His 
words, if they do not straightway go and live the life 
which as God’s will He has described to them. 

5. THE RELATION OF THE SERMON ON THE 
Mount To JEsus’ TEACHING AS A WHOLE.—The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
was given in the middle portion of Jesus’ Gali- 
lean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Him. 
It was in this period that He gave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom of God—what it 
consisted in, what it brought to men, what it 
required of men, what relation He Himself sus- 
tained to it, and what its future was to be. The 
Sermon is an epitome of this general teaching, 
condensing the whole into a brief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prac- 
tical purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. It showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

Jesus confined His teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field ; and in this field He dealt with essen- 
tial truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or with the 
casuistry of ethics. Consequently, He taughtagain 
and again the same things, to different persons, 
under different circumstances, and in different ways 
and lights. A close organic relation unites all 
Jesus’ teachings, each involving the other, and all 
together Uluminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospel was so brief and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing like the philosophy and 
the ethics of the schools. Common men could 
compreliend and communicate Jesus’ teaching. 
His was a universal message which all could 
grasp; it presented an ideal to which all could 
aspire and attain. 

As has been abundantly seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount sets forth Jesus’ conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con- 
tent and greater impulse to a movement which 
God had inaugurated with the very creation of 
the human race). The true righteousness is de- 
termined by God ; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shall be. 
Ethical obligations rest therefore upon religious 
truths. The ideal of a man’s life is to be derived 
from God, and for its realization he is responsible 
to God. The aim of man’s life is to achieve that 
personal character and service which fulfil the 
true manhood, after the pattern of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 


* See the text of both passages quoted above underi.3. The 
Lukan form of the parable is conspicuously secondary in char- 
acter; the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
description is generalized so as to be adapted to any locality. 
Matthew, on the other hand, gives a faithful picture of the 
conditions of house-building in the wadis of Galilee. Again, 
also, the literary superiority belongs to the First Gospel. 


all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. The Kingdom of God in its Divine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and power of God which de- 
termine and accomplish this ideal condition ; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the realization, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that Jesus can sum up all duty, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to ‘Seek supremely 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness which 
he wills’ (Mt 6%, Lk 12%1; cf. Mt 22°44), And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char- 
acteristic ; it is apprehended within the man. ‘The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded by each man, and 
his life must become conformed to it. Created b 
God in His own image, men must attain to God- 
likeness: and this attainment is, first of all, the 
recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
which God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus. Those 
persons will achieve perfect self-realization who 
enter into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He can 
reveal the will of God to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust- 
worthiness of His teaching. If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concerning 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourth 
Gospel, it is none the less true that the implica- 
tions of the discourse are equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on which the discourse 
rests. The passages, Mt 514-17 771-23, only state 
what all the teaching involves, that He who speaks 
these words is ‘the Son of God’ in the highest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon cannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historical study or critical treatment of 
this material should never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to be 
accomplished upon the earth. 


LireRATURE.—For the quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Sermon on the Mount in the extra-canonical Christian literature 
of the first three centuries, see esp. Resch, Aussercanonische 
Poralieitexte z. ἃ. Hvangelien, Teil 1 (1893), pp. 62-114; Teil 2 
(1895), pp. 62-106. For ideas and expressions akin to those of 
the Sermon on the Mount in Rabbinic literature, see Weber, 
Jiidisehe Theologie2 (1897) ; Witinsche, Neue Beitrage z. Eridu- 
terung ἃ. Evangelien aus Talmud τι. Midrasch (1878); Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, Bd. 1 (1898) [Eng. tr. 1902]. 

From the Patristic period the only specific separate treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount is by Augustine, de Sermone 
Domini in Monte (Op., ed. Bened, vol. ili.) [Eng. tr. in ‘ Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ pp. 63); it is an important work of 
interpretation, containing much that is of permanent value. 
Elsewhere in his writings Augustine dealt further with the 
Sermon, presenting in some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a digest of it, which he 
published under the title, Haposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine (2rd ed. 
rev. 1869). Useful also are the interpretations of Origen, 
Comm, on Matthew (Op., ed. Lommatasch, vols. iii. iv.); 
Jerome, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. Vallarsi, vol. vii.); 
Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew (Op., ed. Montiaucon, vol. 
vii.); Hilarius Pictaviensis, Comm. on Matthew _(Op., ed. 
Oberthiir, vol. vii.); the work of the Auctor Operis Imperfecti ; 
and the very brief matter in the Comm. on the Four Gospels 
by Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus. ; 

From the Reformation period the important interpretation 
by Luther is first to be named, Comm. on Alatthew (Works, ed. 
Walch, vol. vii.); and after him, Calvin in his Harmony of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Works, ed. 1835-1838, vols. 1. ii.) 
The three Roman Catholic works of most value are the Comm. 
on the Four Gospels by Maldonatus, Jansenius, and Cornelius ἃ 
Lapide. The extensive but unimportant post- Reformation 
literature can be seen in full in Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christt5, 
pp. 0-40 [Eng. tr. pp. 41-49]. ᾿ 

The Modern period has provided many works upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, some of them of great value. The 
standard work upon the subject for the past seventy years has 
been that of Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christi (1st ed. 1833; 5th 
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ed. Gotha, 1872, pp. 484 (Eng. tr. from 4th Germ. ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1860, pp. 443]), and this still remains the most valuable 
volume on the Sermon, although a portion of the contents is 
now antiquated. Next in extent and importance is the equally 
elaborate work of Achelis, Die Bergpredigt (Bielefeld, 1875, pp. 
492), Other works of scientific character, but smaller dimen- 
sions, are: Feine, ‘ Die Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus u. 
bei Lukas,’ in Jahrbicher fiir Protestantische Theologic, 1885, 

p. 1-85; Steinmeyer, Die Rede des Herrn auf dem Berge 
(Berlin, 1885, pp. 156); Ibbeken, Die Bergpredigt Jesus (2nd 
ed., Hinbeck, 1890, pp. 216); Hugo Weiss (Rom. Cath.), Die 
Bergpredigt Christi (Freiburg, 1892, pp. 111); Grawert, Die 
Bergpredigt nach Matthdus (Marburg, 1900, pp. 77); Ileinrici, 
Die Bergpredigt, quelienkritisch untersucht (Leipzig, 1900, 
pp. 81), and a second part dealing with the interpretation is 
promised; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (New York, 1902, pp. 
258).—Homiletic treatments of the Sermon are numerous in 
German, French, and English, An anonymous work, Die 
Bergpredigt (Giitersloh, 1881, pp. 48); Griillich, Die Bergpredigt 
des Herrn Jesu Christi (Meissen, 1886, pp. 148); Harnisch, Die 
Bergpredigt des Herrn (Breslau, 1901, pp. 35) ; Kaiser, Die Berg- 
predigt des Herrn (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 521; Monneron, Le Sermon 
sur la Montagne (Lausanne, 1889, pp. 412); J. B. Bousset, Le 
Sermon sur la Montagne (Paris, 1900, pp. 150 [Eng. tr., New 
York, 1900, pp. 144}). The best English work is by C. Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount (London, 1896, pp. 218); it contains 
much, however, that is only of local ecclesiastical interest ; 
further, W. B. Carpenter, The Great Charter of Christ (London, 
1895, pp. 300). Of special importance are the works of B. Weiss, 
Meyer-Kommentar uber das Matthiusevangelium (Gottingen, 
1898), and of H, Holtzmann, Hand-Commentar uiber die Synop- 
tiker (8rd ed., Freiburg, 1900); other commentaries upon 
Matthew (Meyer, Morison, Keil, Broadus, Ktibel, Bruce, et al.), 
Luke (Godet, Plummer), and both Matthew and Luke (Bengel, 
Bleek, Olshausen, Ewald, Fritzsche, Kuinol, Nosgen, et. al.) 
are of varying usefulness, 

Literature upon special portions and aspects of the Sermon 
has been cited in the footnotes. ἡ ὟΝ. VoTAW. 
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The Advent of Christ falls within the penulti- 
mate period of that eraof Israclitish history which 
begins with the Return of the Jews from Babylon 
(B.c. 538) and ends with the Fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70). From both an external and an internal 
point of view, this era marks a far-reaching trans- 
formation of the conditions of Jewish life. At 
the outset, Judea, which was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom of Judah, forms 
a small province of the Persian, and afterwards 
of the Greek Empire. The population, at first 
scanty and poor, gradually increases, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain measure of prosperity. But internal 
party-strife consumes its strength, and, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, reaches such a height that 
this Seleucid monarch, in the pride of his Greek 
culture, but with political shortsightedness, forms 
the resolution of entirely rooting out the proper 
Jewish religion. ‘This period of extreme danger 
is unexpectedly followed by a brilliant revival of 
the Jewish State, which recalls the flourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 

eople themselves in this light. The nation shakes 
itself free from the foreign yoke, and the Has- 
monzan princes not only become high priests, but 
finally assume the title of ‘king.’ This glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
people are rudely awakened from their dream. 
The internal dissensions that followed the death 
of queen Alexandra, hasten the intervention of 
the Romans, and lead to the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Pompey (B.c. 63). The Romans do not, how- 


continue under a variety of changing forms, until 
at last the perpetual discontent of the Jews leads 
to the outbreak of the desperate war for freedom, 


i 
\ 


ever, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it to. 


which issued in the destruction of the State and 
the Temple. 

From the spiritual point of view, this period 
marks the development of Judaism in opposition 
to the national life and the religion of the pre- 
exilic period. The deeper foundation of this is 
found in the remarkable recasting which the 
Jewish spirit underwent during the Exile. No- 
where else in the history of mankind is there an 
instance of a people being transformed in so 
wonderful and radical a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in Babylon. They left 
Babylon a body whose true life lay not in the 
actual state of things, but in future expectations 
and in a world of cultus-notions created out of 
recollections of the past. To the actual world they 
sought to accommodate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt failed, 
they withdrew entirely into that spiritual world 
which was constructed wholly according to those 
dogmatic principles. They found their support in 
the Messianic expectation, for the sake of which 
they submitted to the burdensome prescriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to shield them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to hail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, in this connexion, that the noblest spirits 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier periods of the post-exilie era, filled those 
outward forms with a rich inward content. There 
still survived in them the pure prophetic spirit, 
and the ideas created by men like Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, such as the Psalms and the Book 
of Job, touch us almost more nearly than the 
writings of those prophets, because the ideas con- 
tained in them have found simpler expression and 
are less closely bound up with the historical form. 
But the conditions under which tlie Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
contemplative life. Not only were they disturbed 
in their rest by contact with the heathen world, 
but even amongst themselves tlere were men of a 
different disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre-exilic forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor- 
ously into the relations of hfe, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the ‘quiet 
in the land’ there grew up an ever-increasing 
opposition, which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilic history. Through these 
conflicts with opposition without and within, not 
only was the stricter Judaism disturbed, but it 
was driven also to the discussion of the great 
religious problems and to new developments, ‘The 
fruits of these spiritual struggles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after dcath and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the Apocalyptic litera- 
ture seeks to free itself from national limitations 
and takes a start in the direction of universal- 
ism. It may be safely concluded that, in this move- 
ment, contact with forcign forms of thought was 
not without importance—primarily contact with 
Parsism, secondarily with the Greek world. 

i, DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWISH POPULATION 
IN THE HoLY LAND. — Leaving out of account 
meanwhile those Israelites who were scattered in 
various lands, the Jewish population was at first 
confined to Judea proper, from which the Israel- 
ites derived their now universally current appella- 
tion (Gr. ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, Germ. ‘Juden,’ Eng. ‘ Jews’). 
The land taken possession of by the returning 
exiles was considerably smaller in the southern 
direction than in pre-cxilic times. Whereas for- 
merly Becrsheba was regarded as the southern 
limit, the part of Judea that lay to the south had 
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been taken possession of during the Exile by the 
Edomites, and the post-exilic community was at 
first far too weak to drive back the intruders.* 
The boundary between this New-Edom and Judea 
was formed in the 2nd cent. B.c. by the town of 
Beth-zur, and this was, in all probability, approxi- 
mately the division between the respective terri- 
tories also at an earlier period. According to 
Neh 65, the original N.W. boundary appears to 
have been the Plain of Ono (dik ‘ath ’Und, probably 
the modern Kefr-dnd). But ata later period the 
Samaritans, who lived at constant feud with the 
Jews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely Lydda, Ramathaim, 
and Aphzerema (1 Mae 1183. In the Maccabzean 
period, however, Judza underwent considerable 
expansion. The three places just named were 
taken from the Samaritans and restored to the 
Jews as early as the time of Jonathan. After- 
wards the boundary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus (BJ II. ii. 5 ; 
Ant. XIV. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Judza ran by 
Borkaos (prob. the modern Serkit) in the hill- 
country and Korez (now Kurdwa) in the Jordan 
Valley. The country in the south inhabited by the 
Edomites, which now bore the name Jdwmea, was 
conquered by John Hyreanus. As it was originally 
Israelitish land, the inhabitants were compelled 
to adopt the Law and submit to circumcision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in confor- 
mity with the prescription of Dt 23°), they were 
regarded as Jews, although they continue to be 
called Idumeans. That they also regarded them- 
selves as genuine Jews is evident, for instance, 
from the words attributed to them by Josephus 
(BJ Iv. iv. 4, τῶν πατρίων lep@y .. . τῆς κοινῆς 
πατρίδος), but of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgotten.+ On the other hand, in 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast, which had 
only transitory periods of subjection to the Jews, 
the population was preponderatingly heathen, al- 
though considerable Jewish minorities existed in 
them. Only in Joppa (Jaffa) were the Jews in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united with Judea. During 
the war for freedom it played, accordingly, a 
prominent part, and had to be twice captured by 
the Romans (Jos. Ané. VI. xi. 4; BJ τι. xviii. 10, 
IM, ἴχ. 2). 

To the north of Judea lay Samaria, which 
stretched as far as the Plain of Jezreel. The 
population of this district sprang partly from the 
ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter- 
mixture through the heatlien peoples who were 
settled here by the Assyrian conquerors (cf. 2 Καὶ 
174%). In course of time these heathen elements 
were absorbed by the Israelitish remnants, but the 
ill-will shown by the Samaritans towards the re- 
turning Jews kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the impure origin of their northern neighbours. 
Matters came to an open breach when the Samari- 
tans built a temple of their own upon Mt. Gerizim, 
and thus renounced all connexion with the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. It is true that they, 
equally with the Jews, acknowledged the Law, 
but the breach remained irreparable, and the 
Samaritans continued exeluded from the further 
development of Judaism. The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the nickname ‘ Cuth- 
szans’ (Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 3, XI. iv. 4, and in the 
Talmud), and which finds very sharp expression 
on the part even of the otherwise mild Ben Sira 

* On Neh 1125f- cf, now, above all, E. Meyer, Hntstehung des | 
Judentums, 106£., 114 ff. 
ἡ Josephus says of Herod that, as an Idume@an, he was 


only half a Jew (Ant. xtv. xii. 2). On the other hand, when 
Agrippa I. once felt hurt by the epithet ‘foreigner’ in Dt 1745, 


the people, whom he had gained over by his friendly offices, | 


cried out, ‘Thou art our brother’ (Meg. Sotd vii. 8). 


(Sir 50% ‘Two nations my soul abhorreth, and 
the third is no people: the inhabitants of Seir and 
Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Sichem’), was repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
hate. This manifested itself at times in the 
form of attacks upon the pilgrims journeying to 
Jerusalem, who, in consequence, frequently pre- 
ferred to take the long roundabout way by the 
east of the Jordan (Lk 953, Mk 101]; Jos. Ant. xx, 
vi. 1). The destruction of the Gerizim temple 
by John Hyrcanus made no change in these re- 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galilee, we learn from 1 Mac 5 that in 
the course of the post-exilic period Jews had 
settled in it, but that during the first half of the 
2nd cent. B.C. these were still so few that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen popula- 
tion, and were consequently brought by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It was not until the time of 
Aristobulus 1., as Schiirer (GJV? i. 275f.) was 
the first to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding whose nationality 
we have unfortunately no more precise informa- 
tion, were compelled on the same ground as the 
Idumzans to adopt the Law (Jos. Anz. XIII. xi. 3). 
It is extremely probable, however, that there were 
further settlements of Jews of purer birth in these 
fertile districts, so that they became more com- 
pletely Judaized. It is characteristic in this re- 
spect that Judith (813) speaks of ‘our fathers,’ ὁ.6. 
the ancient Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee was essentially Jewish, and had its 
Pharisees and scribes (Lk 7°*, Mt 81:35), as well as 
its synagogues (Mt 12°, Lk 416 75), The designa- 
tion ‘half-Jews’ is never applied to the Galileans 
as it is to the Idumeans.* It may be added 
that the Judaizing of Galilee embraced only the 
southern portion of it, for Kedesh, lying to the 
west of Lake Hfileh, marked the boundary be- 
tween the land inhabited by Jews and the territory 
of the Tyrians. +t 

A similar condition of things prevailed also in 
the country to the east of the Jordan. Here, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of Jews, 
who, however, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas Maccabeeus brought them to 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 5“). But at a later period the 
middle portion of the trans-Jordanic tract was 
conquered by Alexander Jannzus, and the Law 
imposed upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the ease of the Idumzans (cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. 
xv. 4). As the boundaries of Perwa (ΤΡ Ἴδῃ), the 
district inhabited by the Jews, Josephus gives: 
Pella on the north, Philadelphia on the east, and 
Machzerus on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans-Jordanie country belonged 
to the Hellenistic cities, which were specially 
numerous here, and in which the Jews constituted 
only a minority. Also in the northern portion 
(Batanea, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, and Trachonitis) 
the population was half-heathen half-Jewish (Jos. 
BJ wl. 111. 5f.). But the Jewish element was 
strengthened by the Babylonian Jews whom Herod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. XVII. 11. 13). 

The task which, since the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jews—the task of maintain- 
ing a complete isolation from the heathen world— 
was thus an extremely difficult one; for not only 
were they surrounded on all sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as enclaves in the 
midst of the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 


* Quite remarkable is the severe judgment on Galilee attri- 
buted to Johanan b. Zaccai (Jerus. Shabbath 15d): *‘ Galilee, 
Galilee, thou hatest the Law, therefore thou shalt yet find eme- 
ployment among robbers.’ 

t Cf. Buhl, GAP 72. 
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the rapid development of commerce brought the 
Jews into close contact with foreigners, while, 
finally, the foreign rule naturally introduced many 
non-Jewish elements into the land. The attractive 
influence which Greek culture exercised over the 
Jewsis shown by the history of events immediately 
preceding the Maccabzean era; and even the Has- 
monzeans who originally came forward to oppose 
the ethnicizing of the Jews, were afterwards 
increasingly attracted by Hellenism, so that Aristo- 
bulus 1. actually received the surname of Φιλέλλην 
(‘friend of the Greeks’). Herod the Great, too, 
in spite of his essentially barbarian nature, sought 
to pose as a patron of Greek culture, surrounded 
himself with Greek orators and writers, had his 
sons educated at Rome, and made his appearance 
as a pure Greek in the Hellenistic cities that were 
subject to him. Nay, even in Jerusalem, to the 
scandal of the Jews, he caused theatres, circuses, 
and other Greek buildings to be erected. The 
same course was pursued by his successors. 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
pronounced Greek stamp, which may account for 
the fact that Jesus never visited it. The main- 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
repeat, a very difficult task; much more difficult in 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
found themselves in unequivocal opposition to their 
environment. 

ii. LANGUAGES.— The language of the Jews 
who returned to Palestine from Babylon was Old 
Hebrew. But even during the Persian domination 
Aramaic, which was then the language of com- 
merce and diplomacy, began to force its way 
among the Jews as with the neighbouring peoples. 
The earliest traces of this are found in the extracts 
in the Book of Ezra drawn from an Aramaic 
historical writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., is written partly in Aramaic. 
At the time of Christ the ordinary speech of the 
people had come to be Aramaic, as is evident not 
only from the New Testament, but from various 
cultus terms used by Josephus, and from state- 
ments contained in the older Jewish literature. 
The necessary consequence of this change was the 
custom of having the passages of Scripture which 
were read in the synagogue followed by an 
Aramaic translation—a custom which the Mishna 
presupposes as an ancient inheritance. The 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews was a dialect of the 
Western Aramaic, the pronunciation of which, 
moreover, differed somewhat in different parts of 
the country, varying again amongst the Samaritans 
as compared with the Jews.* 

The Old Hebrew language yielded, however, 
only gradually to the Aramaic idiom, and, before 
it Bre ge it developed a final species, the 
so-called New Hebrew. Even after men had 
begun to write in Aramaic, Hebrew writings were 
still composed ; ¢.g. the Book of Chronicles (¢. 300 
B.c.), the Book of Sirach (not long after 200), 
various Psalms belonging to the Maccabean 
period, and the Book of Ecclesiastes. The Has- 
monzan rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient specch, 
as the Hebrew legends on their coins show; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the Psalms of Solomon, which emanated 
from the middle of the last century B.c., and to 
the Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra, composed 
after the Fall of Jerusalem. Later still, Hebrew 
continued to be for long the language of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent. A.D.) is 
composed in New Hebrew. It was only after the 
date last named that Hebrew ceased to be a living 


* Ci. Mt 2673; Dalman, Grammatik des jid.-pal. Aramédisch, 
43 ff., Die Worte Jesu, i. 64. 


language, and subsequently played the same réle 
as Latin did in the Middle Ages. See, further, 
Driver, LOT® 503 ff. 

Along with the idioms just discussed, we have 
to take into account, for NT times, also the Greek 
language. The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of Greek culture paved the way 
also for the language of Greece. The clearest 
evidence of this is afforded by the very numerous 
Greek words adopted into the languages of the 
Jews. A few of these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names of 
musical instruments (Driver, Z.c. 501). In all 
probability poss of Ca 3° must also be considered 
Greek (ΞΞ- φορεῖον), and perhaps we should assign 
to the same category some other terms in the 
Song of Songs (/.c. 449n.). In the Book of Eccelesi- 
astes, again, we have Heb. renderings of Gr. 
forms of expression, such as Jip Πρ τὸ εὖ πράτ- 
τειν, ὥρτι non=v¢' ἡλίῳ, ete. In the post-Biblical 
literature we encounter a large number of 
Greek loan-words, especially in the domain of 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* It is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasmonzeans we find Hebrew legends side by side 
with the Greek, the coins of the Herod family 
bear only Greek inscriptions. It may be held as 
certain that every Jew who made any claim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one who was brought into contact with the court, 
understood and spoke Greek. Traders also must 
be assumed to have had a certain acquaintance 
with this tongue. And those Jews who lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
was spoken would doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Greek as well as the 
Aramaic language. But how far it was customary 
elsewhere to learn Greek, and how far the know- 
ledge of this language had penetrated among the 
general body of the people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to Sété@ ix. 14, during 
the war with Quietus [so read instead of ‘with 
Titus ᾽ in 115-117, it was forbidden that any one 
should teach his son Greek. From this we may 
infer that until then this had been a usual practice 
even within strict circles. It was also an import- 
ant circumstance that Jerusalem, upon the occasion 
of the great festivals, was the rallying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jews, but of those whose 
homes were in all other lands. Only a very small 
proportion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with Hebrew or Aramaic. And at times some of 
these, instead of returning to their homes, would 
settle in Jerusalem. It may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandrian Jew, Boethus, 
to be high priest would draw a number of Alex- 
andrians to Jerusalem (cf. Jos. Ant. xv. ix. 3). 
Special synagogues were built at Jerusalem for the 
use of those foreigners who did not understand 
the language of the country (Ac 6°; Tos. Megitla 
ill. 6). Proselytes also would come from other 
lands to settle in Jerusalem. In this way some 
knowledge of Greek may be presumed to have been 
diffused in Judeea as well. In Jn 127% we hear 
of Greeks ("EAAnves, t.e. either Jews of the Dia- 
spora [?] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro- 
duce them to Jesus—a circumstance which implies 
that this disciple at least understood Creek. That 
the same was the case with Jesus Himself cannot be 


* As examples may be cited: NINDN ἔτωρχος, bys βουλή, 
peo συνέδριον, Δ ὩΡ κωτήγωρ, bya προσβολή, NP DD πάπηλος, 
Ὁ τιμή, NODINUP κατὰ λεπτά, [ΡΞ πὰ νδοκέιον, nbz βαλανεῖον, 
ΤΟΥ δημόσιον. Less numerous ave the Latin loan-words, the 
majority of which, get ie came in through the Greek: e.g. 
IDPs decumani, APD po disciplina. Cf. S. Krauss, 
Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud, Midrasch 

| und Targum, 1-2 (1898-99). 
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proved with complete certainty from His conversa- 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may have been utilized, although this is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the narrative. We may 
compare the occasion when Josephus (BJ V. ix. 2) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 
people of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. ii. 5) that on such oceasions he availed him- 
self of the help of Josephus as interpreter. From 
the last cited passage it is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not understand Greek.* 

ili, POLITICAL CONSTITUTION.—The Greek rule, 
under which the Jews were brought by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general press very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in the enjoy- 
ment of no small measure of self-government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces. So high, however, 
were these taxes at times, and such was the 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col- 
lecting of them, that there was scope here for op- 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
(Ané. XI. iv. 3) tells us that the imposts were 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid in recovering them. In the 
Seleucid period, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by officers of the king (1 Mac 159). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that henceforward, as before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the council associated with 
him (γερουσία, Jos. Ant. XIL. 111. 3). This council 
was originally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Neh 5); but, after the high priest obtained the 
night of presiding over it, it came to be composed 
increasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. SANHEDRIN in vol. iv.). ‘The suecession 
of legitimate high priests (the ‘anointed’ of Dn 
9539.) was violently interrupted under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But after the Hasmonzeans by their 
valour and address had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to be reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated Jona- 
than high priest, and thus ruler of the nation of 
the Jews. The grateful people afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the last of the Maccabee 
brothers as a hereditary prerogative: he was to 
take charge of the sanctuary, appoint the officials, 
ete., and in his name all instruments were to be 
executed (1 Mae 14"), Through the conquests 
which the Hasmonzans succeeded in making, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as they 
soon came to call themselves, kings) and of the 
Sanhedrin was materially enlarged. An im- 
portant epoch for the internal administration was 
the reign of queen Alexandra, under whom the 
Pharisees succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Sanhedrin and an influence upon the legislation. 

The independence of the country was brought 
to a sudden end by the conquests of Pompey. The 
Jews were henceiorward under the Roman domi- 
nation. The extent of the land was materially 
diminished by Pompey’s withdrawing the numer- 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Hyrcanus, as high priest, a 
certain measure of political authority, so that the 
conditions were practically the same as those that 


* Cf. Schtrer, GJV2 it. 18ff., 63 ff.; Zahn, Kinleit. ins NT, i. 
1-51 ; Delitasch, Saat auf Hoffnung, 1874, Ὁ. 185 ff.; Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des bibl. Aram. 4ff.; Neubauer, Studia Biblica, Ox- 
ford, 1885, Ὁ. 39ff.; Dalman, Gramun. des jiid..pal. Aram. 
344 ff., Die Worte Jesu, 1. 1ff., 63ff.; Biichler, Die Priester und 
der Kultus, 1895, p. 61 ff.; A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 1896 : 
T. K. Abbott, Hssays chiefly on the Original Texts of the Olid 
and New Testament, 1891, p. 129 ff. 

} Buchler (Die Tobiaden und Oniaden, 1899) and H. Winckler 
(Orient. Ltzg. iii. 87 ff.) maintain that the pre-Maccabean high 


priests had πὸ political power ; but their arguments are artificial 
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existed immediately before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.c. Gabinius deprived Hyrcanus 
of all political rule by dividing the whole country 
into five districts, whose principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
xIV. v. 4; BJ I. viii. 5). Cesar, however, in 47 
restored to Hyreanus his former power and gave 
him the title of ‘ethnarch.’ But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyrcanus, but the crafty Idu- 
mean Antipater, who was made Procurator of 
Juda, and who succeeded in having his sons 
Phasael and Herod appointed strategoi of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. After the death of Antipater 
(B.c. 43), Antony named the two brothers 
‘tetrarchs,’ a step whereby Hyrcanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and became 
merely an ecclesiastical prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmonean Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Parthians, cost Hyreanus and Phasael their offices, 
but Herod escaped to Rome, where he was nomi- 
nated king of the Jews. It was not until the year 
37 that he sueceeded in conquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis- 
turbed till his death. His position was that of a 
rex socius. Such a king was entrusted with rule 
only personally: after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the particular country. For this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex socius wage 
war on his own initiative or conclude treaties, and, 
if the Romans were engaged in war, he had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. His right to coin money 
was restricted, and included only coins of small 
value. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the various imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and could 
execute capital sentences. Alongside of Herod 
there was still the Sanhedrin, but its authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high priest 
was its president, but the setting up of an inde- 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this office of all significance. The high priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion—a course of procedure quite con- 
trary to the Law, which intended this office to be 
held for life and to be hereditary. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided into three portions. Philip received, with 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanic 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 
A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likewise as tetrareh, 
had Galilee and Persea assigned to him, but was 
deposed in 37. Archelaus had been destined to 
rule as tetrarch over Judea and Samaria, but as 
early as the year 6 the Emperor deprived him of 
his land, which he united more closely with the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Syria, having 
a governor of its own, ἃ Roman Procurator (ἐπί- 
τρόπος, ἡγεμών) chosen from the knightly body, 
who attended to the administration except when 
any very special necessity called for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Cesarea 
on the seacoast ; but on the occasion of the great 
festivals, when the mood of the people was always 
most turbulent, he came to Jerusalem, where he 
took up his residence in the former palace of 
Herod on the west side of the city. The largest 
Roman garrison was stationed at Cesarea; but 
smaller bodies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the land—amongst others in 
Jerusalem, where they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 
entirely of non-Jews, the Jewish population being, 
it would appear, exempt from military service.* 
The taxes were now assigned to the Imperial 

* Cf. Schiirer, GJV3 i. 460. 
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jiscus, and were levied by the Procurator, the 
highest financial official, who in this work availed 
himself of the aid of the various communes. The 
duties, on the other hand, were farmed out at a 
fixed sum to private officials (pudlicanz).* Both 
these ‘publicans’ and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (cf. e.g. Lk 19'#); on 
account of the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that frequently characterized them, they were 
ereatly hated and despised (‘publicans and 
sinners,’ Mt 9 ef al.). The taxation was 
probably connected with the division of the 
country into eleven toparchies, each with its 
capital. The Roman taxation of Juda after the 
deposition of Archelaus led also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the legate Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed.t Finally, the 
Procurator was the highest judicial ταὶ ἼΘΕ ΕΝ in 
the land, and had to attend to all important law- 
suits ; in particular, no capital sentence could be 
executed without being confirmed by him. In 
such cases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Romans (συμβούλιον, Ac 25"). 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
self-government, which was exercised, as formerly, 
by the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
(Ant, xx. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar- 
ehical, had now again an aristocratic constitution. 
But one essential and characteristic change was 
that the high priest was now appointed by the 
Roman Procurator. This condition of things 
underwent no interruption except when Agrippa 
I., under the title of king, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the Great; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the king. After 
Agrippa’s death, not only Judza, but the whole 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
districts to the east of the Jordan and in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa II.), came 
directly under the Roman sway. The constitution 
was now quite the same as in Judea prior to 
Agrippa 1., except that the Romans handed over 
the right of nominating the Ingh priest first to 
Herod of Chalcis (44-48) and then to Agrippa II. 
The regular order of things came to an end with 
the outbreak of the final war for freedom. The 
land was divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatorial authority. But 
this organization gave way before the advance of 
the Romans. The last high priest, Phannias, was 
chosen by lot by the Zealots. He was a man of 
humble extraction, who had lived all his life in 
the country, so that he understood nothing of the 
office (Jos. BJ IV. 111. 8). After the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, the relative independence of the Jews was 
gone for cver. The high priests disappeared along 
with the temple, and the Sanhedrin along with 
them. Henecforward the cohesion of the Jews 
was dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
which lent such invineible strength to the Jews of 
the Diaspora and had been the real life-principle 
even of the Palestinian Jews—the Law and the 
Messianic hope. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish administration 
throughout the period in question was concentrated 
in the high priest and the Sanhedrin (γερουσία, later 
συνέδριον, hence jy 7710). The sway exercised by 
these authorities underwent change, however, in 
the course of time. It reached its culminating | 
point under the Hasmonzans, when the high > 
priest had become the ruler of an independent 


* Of, Schiirer, συν if. 181 f. 
t Jos, Ant. xvi. i. 1. On Lk 215 cf., above all, Schiirer, 
Le. i. 508 ff. 
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State. It was weakest under Herod, who left 
little room for other authorities beside him (ef. 
Jos. Ant. XIV. ix. 4). Those periods during which 
the Jews were under foreign rulers marked the 
normal stage of the power of these institutions. 
Originally, the jurisdiction of the high priest and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Judea. It was 
otherwise when the Hasmoneans enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, and it continued to 
be so during the following periods. But upon 
the partition of the land after the death of Herod, 
Judza became once more the sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, the Samaritans being, of course, subject only 
to the Romans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parts of the country the tetrarchs were the 
judicial heads (cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 6, and the 
expression ἐπὶ ἡγεμόνας καὶ βασιλεῖς in Mt 1018). 

As to the functions of the Sanhedrin, there are ἃ 
number of allusions which enable us to form a 
pretty clear conception. In conjunction with the 
high priest it was the representative of the nation 
to foreign nations and princes (1 Mae 1139 12% 13%), 
It decided on measures for the fortification and 
defence of the land (1 Mac 12%; Jos. BJ Iv. iv. 3; 
ef. Jth 4°). It granted dispensation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (Jth 11"), and made arrange- 
ments for the organization of the personnel of the 
temple (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 6). But, above all, it 
was the supreme court of justice, all important 
cases being brought before it, and the decision 
lying with it when the inferior courts were not 
agreed (cf. Mt 5%, Ac 415 57 6135 2930 and the 
story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could be carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Ané. XIv. v. 
3); but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more pliable to his will, caused a number of its 
niembers to be put to death (7b. XIv. v. 4); and 
when at a later period he appealed to this court, 
his action would appear to have been more pro 
forma (vb, XV. vi. 2). Under the direct rule of the 
Romans, the Sanhedrin lost, as was noted above, 
the right of condemning to death (Jn 18%! ; ef. Jos. 
Ant. XX. 1x. 1, and Jerus. Sanhedrin i. 1). As 
long as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin was the high priest. This is clear 
from the concurrent testimonies of the NT and 
Josephus. The statements of the Talmud on this 
subject are based upon later theories, and cannot 
be bronght either in whole or in part into har- 
mony with the reality. Thus the high pricst 
had, at all times, a certain juridical and also 
political authority in addition to the functions 
he exercised in connexion with the cultus. Even 
in later times the members of the Sanhedrin were 
chosen by preference from the leading priestly 
families, a special fondness being shown for those 
who had held the office of high priest. But, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees succeeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their way into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
there, a minority though they were, in the times 
that followed. 

iv. SOCIAL CONDITIONS.—The principal oceupa- 
tion of the Jews in the time of Christ, as in the 
earlier periods, was agriculture, with which cattle- 
breeding was generally combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas (107 ff.) properly emphasizes the fact that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
between town and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent culture, and thus requiring 
a dense population settled upon it, so that the 
ereat cities did not flourish here, as elsewhere, at 
the expense of the country population. ‘The 
land,’ says the author, ‘is thickly planted with 
olives, covered with fields of grain and leguminous 
plants, rich in wine and honey; the other fruits 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as rich 
pasture land for them.’ Especially fruitful was 
Galilee, where Jesus spent most of His life, and 
from which He borrowed the numerous country 
scenes that we encounter in His parables. A 
great many people found employment on the larger 
estates, there being numerous servants, maids, and 
officials of all kinds attached to the service of a 
single house (cf. Lk 12” 161).* Fishing was a 
leading occupation in Galilee, being prosecuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We find allusions to this both in the Gospel 
narratives and in the words of Jesus (Mt 13%, 
Lk δ᾽Ά9. ef. also the reference in Mt 7°* to bread 
and jish, corresponding to bread and flesh else- 
where). After the Jews, under the Hasmonzans, 
gained aecess to the sea, they began to prosecute 
fishing in it as well. A variety of preparations 
were nade from the fish that were caught, and 
tlicse again played their part as articles of com- 
merce.| See, further, art. FISHING in vol. il. 
Hunting is said in the Talmud to have been 
prosecuted by some for a livelihood; the abund- 
ance of game in Palestine is shown by the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastic sportsman.} 
An important source of income in post-exilic 
times was that derived from the work of the dif- 
ferent artisans. Of the industry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) we have a graphic 
picture in Sir 38; that of others is illustrated b 
the Talmudic writings. Ben Sira recognizes their 
importance (without them is no city built, and if 
they sojourn in a strange land, they need not 
hunger), but he considers them exeluded from all 
higher spheres of activity, such, for instance, as 
the public service (v.**-), The later scribes held a 
sounder opinion on this subject, many of them, 
indeed, supporting themselves by manual labour.|| 
Commerce took a great stride in the Greek 
period. Particularly after the Jews came into 
possession of Joppa and other seaport towns, the 
began to imitate zealously the example of their 
brethren of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the trade of the world. Palestine was favour- 
ably situated in this respect. Ancient caravan 
roads led through Galilee and Samaria to the 
coast, where the wares were shipped; Arab cara- 
vans brought the treasures of 5. Arabia to the 
southern part of the land, from which they could 
in like manner be exported to the West. See, 
further, art. RoADS AND TRAVEL (IN OT), below, 
p- 369f. The products of the fertile land, such 
as oil, grain, wine, flax, formed articles of export, 
which were exchanged for the products of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean lands. The Jews began to 
undertake long journeys by sea in order to enter 
into commercial relations with foreigners (Ps 107%*:, 
Pr 7158, Sir 43*4). In Palestine there were both 
merchant princes and petty traders (Sir 963), The 
connexion between home-born and foreign Jews 
led also to a commencement being made in Pales- 
tine with those financial transactions for which the 
Jews of the Diaspora had developed such a turn, 
having found in Babylon an excellent training 
school. Since such a condition of things was quite 
unknown to the traditional Law, and its enact- 


δ Cf., further, Vogelstein, Die Landwirtschaft in Paldstina, 
894. 


1894, 

t Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. 106 f. 

£ 4b. 103. Cf. also art. HUNTING in vol. 1]. 

§ Delitzsch, Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, 18753 Rieger, 
Versuch einer Technologie und Terminologie der Handwerke in 
der Mischna, 1894. 

| The characteristic saying of Simon ἢ. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the crowd of humanity he felt impelled to thank God 
because He had formed them all to serve Him (ὦ. 6. to execute 
all His purposes), has reference not to the favoured body of 
the Wise, but to the division of Jabour amongst men (Jerus. 
Berakhoth 13a). 

“| It is very significant that To 113 represents Achiacharus as 
‘purveyor’ (ἀγοραστής) of a foreign king. 


ments were felt to be hampering, Hillel devised 
the so-called ‘prosbole-rule,’ whereby the legal 
prescription as to the cancelling of all debts every 
seven years was practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomiec regulations as to the 
remission or suspension of debts, Driver, Deut. 
178 ff.). The method of taking security was regu- 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic writings 
show (cf. the Lexicons, s.v. minx). There were 
forms in which the names had merely to be 
inserted, According to Josephus (BJ IL. xvii. 6), 
the bonds signed by debtors were kept in the 
public archives. As to the estimation in which 
mercantile occupations were held, Ben Sira speaks 
as disparagingly as he does of artisans, But 
at a later period things were otherwise, and 
both priests and teachers of the Law engaged in 
trade. For instance, Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 2) 
tells us that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business; cf. Tos. Zériéméth, where we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables which Jesus borrows 
from commercial life (e.g. Mt 13%") The Essenes 
alone abjured on principle all contact with trade. 
See, further, art. TRADE in vol. iv. The increas- 
ing intercourse for trade purposes led, moreover, 
to other branches of industry. Thus inns sprang 
up along the much frequented roads, where the 
hosts had their charges for attending to travellers 
(ef, Lk 1033), The ‘ publicans’ also, to whom the 
taxes were farmed out by the Romans or the 
native princes, were indebted to the growing com- 
mercial intercourse for their livelihood and for the 
wealth which they so often acquired. 

How far the civil officials—the military do not 
come into consideration for reasons indicated above 
—received payment cannot be made out with cer- 
tainty. In many cases their office may be assumed to 
have been an honorary one. This would be the case, 
for instance, with the elders of the community, 
the judges, the members of the Sanhedrin, ete. 
But, upon the generally accepted principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the rulers of the synagogue 
and the collectors of alms (pix °x13), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (nox2n ‘nn) had a salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the numer- 
ous officials attached to the court, who would be 
paid by the king. When we pass to the case of 
the priests and temple officials, we have precise 
information to go upon. The incomes of these 
were very considerable, and they increased with 
the increasing population and the growing wealth. 
The Levites were entitled to a tenth of the whole 
produce of the land, and had then to hand over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu 18%). Other 
dues besides, of all kinds and in some instances 
very considerable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated ; 
for what Josephus (Ané. XX. viii. 8) relates of the 
high priests, that they sent their servants to the 
threshing-floors to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the Jewish State, when all legal 
relations were dissolved. Admittance to the 
priesthood or to the Levitical body was open to 
none but those who belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
and the members of the privileged caste watched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance. 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of priestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, drew up exact genealogics whose correctness 
was examined at Jerusalem (Jos. Vita, 1; 6. Apion. 
i. 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had to be taken merely of the priests who 

* Mt 1010, 1 Co 97. A man engaged to accompany one on ἃ 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four classes, of which each had to officiate 
for a single week, but as a rule only twice a year. 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
Jerusalem, but there were also some who had their 
home in other towns of Juda, or even in Galilee. 
According to the calculations, somewhat doubtful, 
indeed, of Biichler (Die Pricster und der Kultus 
um letzten Jahrzehnte des Jerus. Tempels, 48 ff.), 
the total number of priests in the last days of 
Jewish history amounted to about 20,000, of whom 
some 5000 lived in Jerusalem. 

Of payment of teachers there is no mention, 
According to Shabbath i. 3, it was the synagogue 
attendants that gave elementary instruction to 
children on the Sabbath. These would receive 
at most a salary for attending to their duties in 
general. In any ease, the teachers of the Law 
and the seribes did not live by their work of teach- 
ing; on the contrary, if they were without means, 
they pursued some handicraft, or even engaged in 
trade, in order to gain a livelihood.—That physi- 
cians received a fee when their services were over 
is plain from such passages as Sir 38°, and Midrash 
"Liha on La 15, 

The class of free citizens included also the day- 
labourers, who owned no land, and had no fixed 
employment, but hired out their labour daily (cf. 
the picturesque description in the parable of Mt 
2018). When, not long before the outbreak of the 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephus (Ant. XX. ix. 7) tells us that more than 
18,000 labourers were thrown out of work, that it 
was resolved to utilize the treasure of the temple 
in order to procure employment for them, and that 
they received their wages even if they had wrought 
only a single hour. See also art. WAGES, below, 
Ρ. 358. 

Quite different was the standing of the slaves 
proper, who enjoyed no personal freedom. Even 
Jews might fall into this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not pay their debts (cf. Mt 1855), or had 
been guilty of theft. The Law, however, contained 
a series of enactments (see full discussion of these 
in Driver, Deut. 181 ff.) by which the slavery of 
a Jew had a time limit imposed upon it. By 
means of the combining method of exegesis, this 
period was shortened still more, namely when the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall within the six 
years’ period of service.* But, as the year of 
Jubilee was not really observed, this enactment 
could have no practical consequence. On the 
other hand, the later teachers of the Law laid it 
down that a Jewish girl was to serve as a slave 
only till she reached the age of puberty.t It may 
further be assumed that, as the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases would always be more 
rare, and that poor Jews would be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the people, 
coupled with the organized methods for the relief 
of the poor (the third tenth every three years, and 
the collecting of alms in the synagogues). The 
majority of slaves were, accordingly, without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by purehase.t See, 
further, art. SERVANT in vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition of the Jews 
immediately after the Exile with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very important 
difference, as was above remarked, presents itself. 
Instead of the small, poverty-stricken population 
of Neheimiah’s day, we see a numerous people, 
which with energy and industry can turn to good 
account the many sources of wealth that abound 

* Jos. Ant. Iv. viii. 28; cf. Saalschiitz, Mosatsches Recht, 718. 

+ Saalschiitz, 1.6. 817. 

1 With these foreign slaves they had generally, according to 
the Talmud, a great deal of trouble; cf. Zadok Kahn, L’esclav- 


age selon la Bible et le Talmud, 1867, p.173f. For an earlier 
period, cf. Sir 3325, 


in their land. In spite of their longing for Messi- 
anic times, in spite of the unreality of their world 
of ideas, they displayed in real lite much adroit- 
ness and a remarkable turn for business, so that 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being. The clearest evidence of their extra- 
ordinary energy is afforded by the circumstance 
that, although they were very heavily burdened 
with taxes, they were not reduced to poverty, but 
on the contrary continued to increase in wealth. 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. The former were based upon the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (esp. Ly 2% 6'%18 
[Heb, 9511 7834) Nu 18828), with which certain 
prescriptions from Deuteronomy (14*-* 181°8)* were 
combined. The principal due was the Levites’ tenth 
of all the produce of the soil, in the paying of 
which the most painful exactness was shown by 
strict Jews (ef. Mt 23%). But before the tithing 
of the produce of the soil there was a twofold due 
deducted: the first-fruits of the ‘seven kinds’ 
(see Schiirer, GJV* ii, 249), viz. barley, wheat, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and Loney ; and 
the tértima, which was not exactly measured, but 
was understood to be the fiftieth part (see Schiirer, 
ic. 249 f.) of all the fruit of field and tree. From 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (in addition to the tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth,+ which, however, 
was destined, along with the tenth of cattle 
(Lv 275'-), for sacrificial feasts. But every three 
years a third tenth (the ‘sy 1yn, the ‘ poor-tithe,’ 
according to the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 14° ; 
but see Driver, é.c. 170n.) was deducted for the 
benefit of the poor. Further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be offered in sacrifice were 
claimed as a due, while a sum of money had to be 
paid for firstborn children and the firstlings of 
unclean animals (Nu 18-17); not to speak of a 
firstlings’ cake (the Aalld) of coarse tlour (Nu 
15%, cf. Ro 11%), and a part of the wool at the 
first shearing (Dt 18*). Lastly, there were various 
occasional offerimgs that required to be brought. 
The annual temple poll-tax (Ex 30!%, Mt 17%), on 
the other hand, was not high (half a shekel for 
every adult male), and could not be felt except by 
the very poorest. See more fully, on the subject 
of this paragraph, Scliirer, GJ V° ii. 243-262 [HJ P 
11. 1. 280-254]. 

In addition to these very considerable dues,t 
there were the secular taxes. After the Jews 
were freed from the Greek domination, which, 
from a financial point of view, was very burden- 
some, requiring a third part of grain and half the 
produce of fruit trees to be paid, the taxes passed 
to the Hasmoneans.§ When Herod afterwards 
became king, he obtained command of all the 
secular taxes of the country. According to Jos- 
ephus (Anz. XV. ix. 1), these consisted mainly in 
the rendering of a certain proportion of the pro- 
duce of the land, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold in Jerusalem (76. 
XVII. villi. 4). Herod’s whole revenue, according 
to Ané. XVII. xi. 4 (with which, indeed, BJ Π, 
vi. 3 does not agree), amounted to more than 
900 talents (=£3869,000) a year. The Jews com- 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes laid 

* On the irreconcilable conflict between these codes in certain 
particulars, see Driver, Deut. 169f., 218 fi. 

t Following the Rabb. interpretaticn of Dt 1422-27, which 
held the tithe here prescribed to be distinct from, and in 
addition to, the tithe of Nu 1821-23; but see Driver, /.c. 169f.; 
Schurer, J.¢c. 246; and art. Trrup in vol. iv. p. 730. 

{ In the Sabbatical years all dues based upon the produce of 


the we would of course be dispensed with (cf. Jos. Ant. xvii. 
xi. 6). 


§ Regarding their system of taxing we know nothing except 
the few details contained in Josephus (Ant. xvm. x. 6; cf. 
Schirer, GJV 3 i. 345), The people felt the taxation of Herod 
to be ONY in comparison with what had gone before (Jos, ἐδ. 
XVII. χὶ- 2). 
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upon them, and alleged that it was only by bribing 
the king himself and his tax-collectors that it was 
possible to save oneself from injustice (Ant. XVII. 
xi. 2, οἵ, viii. 4). But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, especially as 
we learn that, after the great famine, Herod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes (Ant. XV. x. 4). Herod’s successors 
πὸ doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the same lines as himself. Hered Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had customs officials stationed on the 
frontiers (Mt 99), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exports. Agrippa, too, who for 
a short time had the whole land under his sway, 
would probably utilize the system of his prede- 
cessor. But during his reign not only was the 
market toll at Jerusalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxious to gain the aftec- 
tions of the Jews, remitted also the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (Ant. xIx. vi. 3). During 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
of Aychelaus and the accession of Agrippa I., 
Judea, * and, after Agrippa’s death, the whole 
country, was taxed by the Romans, and the 
revenues passed into the Imperial jiseus (cf. Mt 
22"1), ‘The taxes proper were levied by the Pro- 
curator, the commercial imposts were farmed out 
to private officials. The taxes consisted partly of 
a proportion of the produce of the soil, which was 
paid either in kind or in money, but they included 
also a poll-tax, which was levied even on women 
and slaves.t Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (A222. 
XVIII. iv. 3); but in spite of this the taxes were 
very high, and were felt by the people to be ex- 
tremely oppressive (Tac. Anz. ii. 42). 

Taking all these dues together, we see that the 
material resources of this little nation were drawn 
upon to an extraordinary degree, and that none 
but a very energetic and temperately living people 
could have borne such burdens, and upon the 
whole even prospered under them. From tlie 
social point of view, the Jews must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As long as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religious susceptibilities were not offended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of life (Sir 
141, 14), which at times might mse to hearty re- 
jolcing, as we see, for instance, in the Song of 
songs and the noisy celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. No doubt there were social extremes, 
the one of wealth and luxury, the other of grinding 
poverty (cf. the parable of Dives and Lazarus), 
but the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, and in peaceful times led a temperate and 
generally contented life. 

vy. PARTIES.—If the Jewish people was thus free 
from sharp social contrasts, there were opposing 
elements of another kind amongst them, which 
consumed their strength in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose contlicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exilic history, until at last they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential principle of this opposition is of a religious 
character, social and political principles play only 
a subordinate réle in it. 

What in pre-exilic times had been the wealthy 
secular nobility, beeame after the Exile the temple 
aristocracy: a privileged class to which a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
superiority. We have seen how, in consequence 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 


* The Samaritans, who also came under the Roman sway, 
were relieved, according to Ant. xvm. xi. 4, of a third of the 
taxes, because they had taken no part in the revolt. 

t Οἱ, further, Schiirer, GJV3i. 611. 


necessarily came into the possession of great wealth. 
At the same time the condition of things involved 
the passing of the relics of independence which 
were left to the Jews, into the hands of the high 
priest and his priestly coadjutors. In this way 
they were brought to interest themselves in actual 
politics, and thus were gradually forced into 
opposition to the strict party, whose ideal was 
complete political passivity and a confident ex- 
pectation of Divine intervention. There were thus 
developed opposite religious principles, which by 
constant friction were always brought into sharper 
contrast. The ‘pious’ could not avoid looking 
upon their opponents with the same eyes as those 
with which the prophets had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy were 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
God’s help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature; they were the unrighteous, who 
used their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to inflict all kinds of damage upon their 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time it 
would be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
suppose, for instance, that all the priests belonged 
to the broader party. That there were even high 
priests wlio sympathized with the stricter tendency 
is sufficiently proved by the instance of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is still glorified in the later 
Pharisaic literature; and among the ordinary 
priests there were many who belonged to the 
‘pious.’ Jewish history shows also that, among 
the priests who politically occupied the standpoint 
of the secular school, there were earnest men wlio 
were prepared to lose their life rather than neglect 
the duties assigned to them in connexion with the 
cultus (Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 3). It would be equally 
wrong to suppose that the strict party represented 
an opposition to the temple cultus because this was 
in the hands of the temple aristocracy. That it 
was not so may be shown from the way in which 
Ben Sira, who himself belonged to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the priests 
and to pay them their appointed dues (Sir 7%*), 
The correct view is simply that in the ranks of the 
temple aristocracy there was a party prepared to 
sacrifice the sacred uniqueness of Israel for the 
sake of worldly advantages, and that this disposi- 
tion was so strongly developed that its representa- 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the hght of apostates. 

The name under which in later times the ad- 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadducees, 
properly members of the Jerusalem priesthood 
(from Zadok, 1K 18, Ezk 40%). In opposition to 
them the Pharisces stand for the most uncompro- 
mising representatives of the stricter tendency. 
The name means properly ‘those who separate 
themselves,’ who keep at a distance from the 
ordinary unclean life and from all unclean per- 
sons (in contrast to the ‘am hd-arez, the common 
people, who were indifferent in matters of Levitical 
purity, etc.). 

It was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
responsible for the above-described opposition be- 
coming a chronic malady. The Maccabees were 
originally allies of the stricter school, but, after 
they attained to the supreme power, they slipped 
over to the views of the temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conflict with the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repugnant to the strict party that the 
Hasmonrans should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianie hopes. It is evident from the so-called 
First Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmonzean princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fulfilment in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conquered the whole land and 
assumed the royal title, it did indecd look as if 
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the old Davidie kingdom had been raised up once 
more. The condemnation of this desecration of 
the Davidic throne and the sacred hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17*#) and in a passage 
in the Book of Enoch (chs. 94ff.); ef. also Assump. 
Mos. 6%, The overthrow of the Maccabxan house 
cleared the air. The Sadducees were completely 
subjected under Herod, and had lost all influence. 
Under the Roman domination, the high priest, and 
with him the Sadducees, regained greater political 
importance (see above, p. 48), but they no longer 
payee the principal part. When the war for free- 

om broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 
movement, and then, when they failed in this, to 
guide it. But the waves now ran so high that 
they quickly swept away this time-worn and en- 
feebled party. See, further, art. SADDUCEES in 
vol, iv. 

The development of Pharisaism was very materi- 
ally shaped by the Maccabzean period. Opposition 
to the Hasmonzans brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the full, especially when, under 
Alexander Jannéus, things went so far as a civil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at first victori- 
ous, but afterwards beaten and cruclly punished. 
But it was a momentous circumstance that im- 
mediately thereafter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained political power. They forced their way into 
the Sanhedrin, carried a number of their laws, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Thereby their 
less estimable qualities were developed, and there 
arose among them those Pharisees with whom we 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the external flourished at the expense of the in- 
ternal; beneath their numerous religious exercises, 
such as fasting, ablutions, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, whose end and aim was to 
lord it over the crowd. Their renunciation of all 
interest in foreign politics was abundantly com- 
pensated by the influence they exercised over the 
people—an influence to which even the Sadducees 
had to bend (Jos. Ant, xvi. i. 4). It may be 
added that it is not only the New Testament that 
describes the Pharisees in this way. The Assump- 
tion of Moses contains a passage (7°*-) of precisely 
similar import, which also refers without doubt to 
the Pharisees.* Of course there were exceptions 
among them, as we learn even from the New 
Testament; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
emanated from Pharisaie cireles, still contain 
much of the pure and noble piety which we 
encounter in the canonical Psalms. See, further, 
art. PHARISEES in vol. 11]. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after the 
overthrow of the Hasmonzans, there grew up 
within Pharisaism itself opposing influences, which 
were destined to be still more dangerous to the life 
of the people. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identilied with the quiet and passive waiting 
for the time of the Messiah, the enrolment of the 
Jewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. 49*) gave 
birth to a new party, which in other respects 
agreed with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
struggle for freedom and the casting-off of the 
Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
this party of Zealots (jsp) were a man of Galilee, 
named Judas, and a Pharisee, Sadduk (οἵ, Jos. 
Ant, XVII. i. 4). From the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before the war 
for freedom, the utterly ruthless Sicariz, who, 
armed with a short dagger (δα), mingled with the 
crowd, especially on the great feast days, and 
selected their victims alike from among foreigners 

*The authority followed by Josephus in Ant. xvi ii. 4 


knows of the Pharisees as εἰς τὸ πολεμεῖν καὶ βλάπτειν érng- 
ἐβένοι: 


and from their fellow-countrymen (Jos. Ant, XX. 
vill. 10; BJ I. xvii. 6, ete.; Ac 21°). Against 
wild offshoots like these the more sober-minded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were thus at 
times led to go hand in hand with the Sadducees. 

The theological points of difference between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, upon which Josephus 
lays so much stress, are merely particular illustra- 
tions of the above-described deeper contrasts. The 
spiritual development which had taken place in 
the stricter circles since the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the new conceptions which had 
been thus reached, were not shared by the Saddu- 
cees, who held conservatively to ancient tradition. 
Hence they rejected and ridiculed the doctrine of 
a resurrection —a circumstance from which we 
may infer that they did not accept the Book of 
Daniel.* In general, the present possessed more 
significance for them than the hope of Israel, 
which was the life-principle of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of things with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the ‘pious’ there had also been a very pro- 
nounced development of the notions regarding 
these, which had its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OT writings, but yet was so peculiarly influenced, 
partly by foreign conceptions, that strict conser- 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stress upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
political leanings as above described: in their 
polemic they would have in view not only the 
passivity of the ‘pious,’ but also the growing 
disposition to transfer the real sphere of history 
to the angel-world, and to convert history into a 
conflict between good and evil spirits, of which 
human history was only a reflexion. As to legal 
enactments, the Sadducees held strictly to the 
Law, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
It is, no doubt, also in this connexion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the Jewish litera- 
ture come in, but these give no clear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, ‘ philosophical,’ party, mentioned by 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees, namely the Hssenes, belonged to an 
entirely different world. ‘This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of which is 
still an unsolved problem. From a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most char- 
acteristic feature of their organization. They 
employed themselves in agriculture and various 
handicrafts, but would have absolutely nothing 
to do with commerce. At least the majority of 
them renounced marriage. They acknowledged 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, but re- 
jected entirely animal sacrifice. They held the 
Law in very high esteem. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but did not teach the re- 
surrection of the body, hecause they regarded 
connexion with the body as a species of bondage 
for the soul. The doctrine of angels played a 
great part in their system. Among their many 
peculiar customs, those which express a veneration 
for the sun are the most notable, because they 
show most clearly that we cannot completely 
account for this sect from Judaism itself. What 
is genuinely Jewish in their opinions and customs 
comes nearest to Pharisaism, but the differences 
are too great for Essenism to be set down as a 
degenerate ofishoot from it. This small, peaceful 
body never probably had very much weight. See, 
further, art. ESSEN&S in vol, 1. 


* Of. Mt 2223. On the question to what extent the Saddu- 
cees recognized the Torah alone as Holy Scripture, as several of 
the Church Fathers assert, see Schiirer, GJ V 3 ii. 411 ff, 
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vi. EDUCATION AND CULTURE.—Regarding the 
education of Jewish children we have only scanty 
information. According to the Bab. Talmud 
(Baba bathrd, 21a), Joshua Ὁ. Gamaliel (probably 
the high priest who held office A.D. 63-65) ap- 
pointed teachers for boys in every province and 
every city, and children were brought to these 
when they were six or seven years of age. Ac- 
cording to Shabbath i. 3, the synagogue attendant 
(hazzain) was required on Sabbath to teach children 
to read. Josephus (6. Apion. i. 12) and Philo (ed. 
Mangey, ii. 577) speak as if it was customary for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the scribes 
and the educated classes, and not to the mass of the 
people, For if children learned in the boys’ sehool 
to read the Law, and if this accomplishment was 
general, it would have been superiluous to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 474). The latter 
custom was manifestly due to the circumstance 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter’s 
son (Mt 135), was able to read and expound the 
Bible text (Lk 415), this would naturally strike 
the people as something unusual and excite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty how large the circles were that possessed 
rolls of the Law (1 Mac 1°), As little are we 
informed as to the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com- 
merce and the inereasing pursuit of a business life 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment (Lk 16°). There is no mention 
of any regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
education which was not enjoined in the Law.* 

The higher education consisted in the stricter 
circles of a deeper study of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had been orally trans- 
mitted. ‘The student selected some eminent legal 
expert as his teaclrer. Thus, for instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas and Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant, XVII. vi. 2); the disciples of 
Hillel and Shammai formed two well - defined 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studied at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Ac 223), ete. 
After his course of instruction was complete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wise (apn), 
as opposed to the unlearned (rim, ic. the Gr. 
ἰδιώτη9).} Yet the detailed statements contained 
in the Talmudic writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (ΡΠ 53), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred simpliciter to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruction of the State must have influenced the 
development of things.t 

But there were other circles in which the higher 
education had a somewhat different character, in- 
clining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, as was the case in great measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As a matter of course, it was 
the nobility and the courtiers that favoured this 
culture. A good example of such an education 
presents itself in the person of Josephus, a scion 
of the leading temple aristocracy, related on his 
mother’s side to the Hasmonzan royal family. 
According to his own account (Vita, 9 1.), he com- 
menced even as a child to read the Law, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a boy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 

* Later Jews deduced from the word ‘sons’ in Dt 1119 that 
the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten, ii. 372). 

t On the other hand, the phrase ΝΠ OY ‘people of the 


land’ is used in opposition to Pharisees, who were not all 
scribes. 


¢ Cf. Weber, Jiid. Theologie?, 1897, p 125 ff. 
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priests on points of interpretation of the Law. At 
the age of sixteen he began to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects—the Saddu- 
cees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes ; nay, he even 
lived for three years with a rigid ascetic in the 
desert, in order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he decided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaic party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek language and litera- 
ture. He had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
Rome, where he obtained access to the Empress, 
who treated him with great consideration. He tells 
us, however, regarding his attainments in Greek, 
that, while he had made a thorough study of the 
language, his Jewish usages had hampered him in 
acquiring an exact pronunciation of it, ‘It is not 
our way to accord any great appreciation to those 
who have learned many languages . . . for this is 
an accomplishment of which slaves are as capable 
as freemen. But those alone are regarded as wise 
who thoroughly understand the laws, and can 
expound the Holy Scriptures’ (Ant. XX. xii. 2). 
That Josephus had difficulty, further, in the use 
of Greek in writing, is evident from the circum- 
stance that, in preparing his history of the Jewish 
war, he availed himself of the help of colleagues 
who were proficient in Greek (6, Apion. 1.9). But 
he not only devoted himself to the study of the 
language, but, as his writings show, had read a 
very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 
being acquainted in some measure with Greek 
philosophy. Here, then, we see how, in the case 
of a Palestinian Jew of good family, a strictly 
Jewish education might be combined with a Hel- 
lenizing tendency.* 

As to the ordinary stage of culture among the 
Jews, this was in general conditioned by their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Secrip- 
tures. Here lay hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
for those who knew how to dig them up. While the 
Hellenistic Jews were under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis- 
cover in the Scriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exegesis was based essentially upon the 
text itself, whose many secrets it was sought to 
penetrate by an acuteness which displayed itself 
in the form of ingenious combinations of passages 
of Scripture. Nothing had any value whose pres- 
ence could not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Scriptures.» And yet the world of ideas in 
which these men moved was not so completely 
uninfluenced by foreign culture as they themselves 
may have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
with Parsism had not passed without leaving clear 
traces.t As little were the Palestinian Jews able 
to shut themselves off from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose effects they were every- 
where surrounded, and whose traces may be 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midrash.+ 
Yet all this worked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a disposition to abide by the 
information contained in the Bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiscences of the events of 
the post-Biblical period. In this respect, indeed, 


* On the other hand, when Rabbi Ishmael was asked whether 
it was allowable to learn Greek wisdom along with the Law, he 
replied (in allusion to the words ‘ by day and by night,’ Jos 18, 
Ps 1? etc.): ‘ Only if thou canst find a time which is neither day 
nor night’ (Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 1. 262). 

+ Cf. E. Stave, Teber den Einjluss des Parsismus auf das 


Judentum, 1898; also the art. ZoROASTRIANISM by J. H. Moulton 
in vol. iv. The Babylonian influence contended for, especially 
by Gunkel, is still somewhat problematical, and its extent is in 
| any case not yet demonstrated. . 
_ Of Freudenthal, Hellenistiche Studien, 1875, p. 66 ἢ; 
" Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien, 283 ff. 
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a man like Josephus forms an exception, but he 
is likewise an exception among his Palestinian 
fellow-countrymen, and his great work on the 
history of Israel was intended not for Jews but 
for the rest of the world.* 

Of an acquaintance with natural science we can 
scarcely speak. ‘The Book of Enoch, it is true, 
occupies itself in detail with cosmological and 
astronomical secrets, and shows, amidst a multi- 
tude of fantastic notions, a knowledge of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the regular phases of 
the moon, the solar and lunar years, perhaps the 
8-year cycle of the Greeks, the four intercalary 
days, and it contains also some geographical allu- 
sions (chs. 72ff.). But this must be viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 
of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a 
letter of R. Gamaliel 11. 1 the intercalating of 30 
days into the current year is justified on the 
eround that the lambs are still small, and the 
crops not yet ripe. On the 30th day of each 
month the Sanhedrin met, and, if it was then 
announced to it that the moon-crescent was 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the 

receding month had only 29 days counted to it. 
f the day was cloudy, the hew moon was not 
reckoned to commence till the following day. £ 
Geographical knowledge was enlarged by the 
journeys of Jewish merchants, but yet was in 
general superficial and vague.§ 

Medicine was upon a primitive basis. The mild 
and sensible Ben Sira exhorts his readers not to 
despise the physician’s help, since the Lord has 
created medicines out of the earth, which the 
apothecary knows how to mix and the physician 
how to apply (Sir 38"), The healing powers of 
the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis- 
covered, and they were largely taken advantage of 
(Jos. Vita, 16; Ant, XVII. vi. 5). But the con- 
ception of diseases was still essentially a purely 
religious, or, in most instances, a superstitious one, 
so that in the treatment of them all kinds of 
magical methods took a prominent place. In 
general, the belief in magic played no mean réle 
amongst the Jews, although it was forbidden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in which the Law 
was powerless to control the notions of men.|| See 
art. MAGIC in vol. 111. 

It was only in the sphere of religion that the 
standard of popular education was high, and it 
was regarded as extremely important to see that 
this should be so. While the cultus was essentially 
the concern of the priests, there had been for long 
established all over the land synagogues, where 
religious instruction was attended to and the 
a acquired an acquaintance with the holy 

criptures (Ac 157), The synagogue building (m3 
NOI, συναγωγή Or προσευχή) contained a press where 
the sacred writings were kept, and an elevated 

lace where the reader stood. ‘The service was 
introduced by repeating the passages Dt 64% 1. 13-21, 
Nu 15%7-41; then came a prayer spoken by a mem- 
ber of the congregation, to the accompaniment of 
the ‘Amen’ and other responses by the people. 
This was followed by the lesson from the Law, 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levites, and translated into Aramaic, 
verse by verse, by an interpreter (j777\n3). Next 


* How inconsiderable were the historical recollections in the 
Rabbinical literature is shown in Dérenbourg’s Hssai sur ?his- 
toire, etc. de la Palestine, 1867. Ἔ 

+ To be found in Dalman’s Aramdische Dialektproben, 1896, 

is ilee 

tIt was not until about 200 years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem that the Jews began to fix the new moon on astro- 
nomical grounds. See Riehm, UWS ii. 1094, and οὗ, art. New 
Moon in vol. iii. p. 522>, and Timm in vol. iv. p. 7643, 

ὁ Cf. Neubauer, Géographie du Tatmud, 289 ff. 

tTo 117; Jos. Ant. vi. ii, 5; L. Blau, Das altjidische 
Zauberwesen, 1898; Schiirer, GJ V3 ii, 29448, 


came the reading of a section from the Prophets, 
which was translated in the same way (Lk 4", 
Ac 13), To this reading there was attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which the speaker 
was accustomed to sit, whereas the readers stood 
(Lk 4%"), ‘The service closed with the benediction 
(Nu 64), which was pronounced bya priest. The 
"pigeon service was that of Sabbath forenoon, 
ut there were less elaborate services also on 
Sabbath afternoon and on some week days. Lastly, 
Divine service was celebrated on all feast days. 
In this way those of the people who felt that 
they formed a community had abundant oppor- 
tunity given them of making acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and of receiving instruction and edi- 
fication. Itis worthy of note how in this matter 
there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
service being of quite a democratical character. 
Even if a preference was given to priests in the 
reading of the Scriptures, this function could be 
discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
of the address was open to any member of the 
congregation, or any qualified visitor who happened 
to be present (see art. SYNAGOGUE, vol. iv. p. 641°). 
The above account of things applies, properly 
speaking, only to the men. Butif we would have 
a complete picture of the stage of culture among 
the Jews, we must face the question of how it 
stood with the women. ‘There is a want of his- 
torical data here, but certain characteristic features 
come out. For instance, we learn from Josephus 
(Ant. XVII. ii. 4) that the Pharisees exercised great 
influence over women, a circumstance which proves 
that the latter felt an interest in party questions 
and themselves took sides. ‘Thus even queen 
Alexandra allowed herself, contrary to all the 
traditions of the Hasmonzans, to be guided by 
the Pharisees. The Gospels show us how deep 
was the religious interest on the part of women, 
and how receptive they were to the teaching of 
Jesus. On the other hand, evidence of the slender 
culture of women is afforded by the circumstance 
that it was they especially that devoted them- 
selves to magical arts, so that even women of 
noble birth were at times accused of sorcery.* 
vii, ART AND LITERATURE.—With the Jews the 
first place among the fine arts is held by music, 
because this had entered into the service of 
religion. The temple musicians formed a guild, 
in which the technique and the understanding of 
the numerous technical expressions were heredi- 
tary, not being communicated to outsiders—a cir- 
cumstance which explains why these expressions, 
when they occur in the Psalms, especially in their 
titles, were unintelligible to the Greek translators 
of the LXX.t The members of this guild, who 
were not at first (Ezr 10°, Neh 7." 19) reckoned 
among the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch θ5 ἢ included in this class of 
temple officials, and shortly before the destruc- 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa II., the right of wearing the same linen 
garments as the priests—an innovation which, ac- 
cording to Josephus (And, Xx. ix. 6), contributed 
to bring about the punishment of the people. The 
pieces that were sung were the Psalms οἱ the Old 
Testament. The whole of these were not, indeed, 
adapted to this purpose (¢.g. Ps 119), but in the 
case of a large proportion of them there is ancient 
testimony to their liturgical use. The Psalms 
were sung by the official singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses. The singing was 
accompanied by harps, zithers, flutes, and cymbals, 
although, unfortunately, we are not iniormed 
as to the exact form of procedure either with 
the singing or the instrumental accompaniment. 


* Blau, Das altjiidisehe Zauberwesen, 23 fi. 
ἡ Of. Jacob in ΖΑ ΤΉ xvi. (1896) 171. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
belong to the orchestra proper, but would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical systeni was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalms were sung 
also outside the temple, especially at the Paschal 
meal in private houses (Mt 26°). Alongside of 
this sacred music there was also a secular species, 
which was used especially to accompany the popu- 
lar dance (Mt 11"). The Israelites, in fact, had 
always been a music-loving people, with whom this 
exercise was resorted to on all occasions either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular poetry had risen among them is evident 
above all from the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 

On the other hand, the plastic arts were com- 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
as they had to do with the representation of any 
living creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish scruples 
usually shown by the Procurators, caused stand- 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel- 
ing was so violently excited that after a while 
he ordered the offensive emblems to be removed 
(Jos. Ané. XVII. 11. 1), The golden eagle which 
Herod lad placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to strict Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, upon the occasion of a 
false report of the king’s death, tore it down— 
an act for which they were themselves punished 
with death (70. Xvi. vi. 2) Those of high 
rank, indeed, set themselves above the strict 
custom in such matters. The Hasmonzan queen 
Alexandra caused portraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony (ἰδ. XV. 11. 6). Agrippa I. had statues 
made of his daughters (Ané. XIX. xix. 1). In the 
non-Jewish cities both Herod and his successors 
played the part in general of decided patrons of 
Greek art. In Czesarea, on the coast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Nay, Jerusalem itself did not escape, for 
Herod had a theatre and a hippodrome constructed 
in it, to the great offence of the strict Jews. ‘The 
same course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greek city (see above, p. 474). The Jews thus 
made acquaintance with Greek architecture mainly 
as an element in heathen civilization, and on this 
account the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusalem was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, how- 
ever, who availed themselves of this art is shown 
by the sepulchral monuments in the Kidron valley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belonged 
to a priestly family. 

The Jewish literature that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* is composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maccabzean 
era, the Book of Sirach, a collection of rules of 
conduct and Hokhma teachings, was written. 
From the Maccabee period itself we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast- 
vision in the Book of Enoch (chs. 83-90), the First 
Book of Maccabees (c. 100 B.c.), the strongly anti- 
Hasmonean passage Enoch 91-105, while the 
Psalms of Solomon belong to the time of the 
overthrow of the Hasmonzans. The rest of the 
Book of Enoch is also possibly all pre-Christian. 
The Assumption of Moses appears to have been 


“The historical work of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus of 
Tiberias, is lost. 
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composed shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great. On the other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was composed till after the destruction of the 
Jewish State—that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D, 81-96), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Judith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrashic 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, but 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera- 
ture was held at the time, some writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘ Maccabeean’ Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
which afterwards became the only authoritative 
one. The Book of Sirach was not, indeed, canon- 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre- 
quently cited by the Talmudic teachers, so that 
even the original Hebrew text of this work sur- 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 

art. See art. SIRACH in vol. iv. The Psalms of 
Solomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Pharisaie circle, and so frequently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it is a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by Pales- 
tinian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which circulated in 
Hellenistic circles. It is difficult on this account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca- 
lyptic portions of them, were regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. 
The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to be a work 
of mystery to be read only by the initiated.* And 
the same is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
Apocalypses, with their many secrets.f On the 
other hand, they not only obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential differences, with the late Jewish litera- 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been widely read. Even if it 
should be held that these coincidences are due, not 
to direct use of these writings, but to a common 
world of thought, with which the people were 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shows its dependence, our view of the then 
existing Judaism would have to be modified all the 
same; for then we should have to employ for its 
reconstruction not only the characteristic features 
of the official Torah study, in conjunction with the 
survival of the pure and inward spirit of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, with its descriptions of the world beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national limitations of Judaism. 
Here we have a difficult task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
Christianity, and for the accomplishment of which 
the necessary preparations have only been com- 
menced.f 

viii. THe JEWS OF THE D1aspoRA.—As long as 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State in 
Palestine continued, the Jewish communities of 
the Diaspora were thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism itself and 


* 9 Fig 1937t. * Write all this in a book, and put it in a secret 
place, and teach the wise of thy people, of whom thou art sure 
that they are able to comprehend and keep these secrets.’ 

+ The Assumption of Moses appears to have originated in 
Zealot circles. 

t Cf., among others, Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1898 [Eng. tr. 1902) 5 
Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 225 ff. ; Baldensperger, 
Das Judentum als Vorstufe des Christentums, 1900. 
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for Christianity. At the time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town of 
the world. Originally, the Jews had been forcibly 
transported to foreign lands: by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians to the Euphrates districts, by 
Artaxerxes Ochus to Hyrcania, etc. ; or they had 
taken their flight abroad from fear of their 
enemies: so, for instance, those Jews who fled to 
Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah (2 K 25%, Jer 
41:1, But afterwards they migrated, in ever- 
increasing numbers, to various countries and 
settled there, partly, it may be, because they 
were dissatisfied with the conditions at home, 
partly because great material advantages were 
offered them in foreign parts. The chief centres 
were the Euphrates districts, Syria, and Egypt ; * 
but there were also many Jews settled in the other 
Mediterranean lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large Jewish community 
in Rome. Of all the cities inhabited by Jews the 
most important was Alexandria, for here they 
were not only so numerous that two of the five 
districts of the city were called ‘the Jewish,’ but 
they came into contact here especially with the 
Hellenistic world of thought, and allowed them- 
selves to be strongly influenced by it. 

An essential factor in the hfe of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was the free exercise of their religion, 
which was allowed them in the time of the Dia- 
docht and under the Roman domination. Things 
went best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body with State recognition, 
whereas, in those lands or cities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of citizenship with others, 
they readily came into collision and conflict with 
the heathen population. Amongst their privileges 
must be reckoned also the possession of a juris- 
diction and a coinage of theirown. The latter in 
particular was of importance, for thus alone were 
they in a position to pay the poll-tax to Jeru- 
salem. On other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities differed in 
different countries, 

The religious instruction of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was based, like that at honie, upon the 
regular service of the synagogue, there being one 
or more synagogues wherever Jews were settled. 
In Hellenistic circles the Septuagint played the 
same part as the Hebrew text in the mother 
country, being without doubt used in the reading 
of the Scriptures, as acquaintance with Hebrew 
must have been rare on the part of Jews living 
abroad. See, further, art. DIASPORA in the pres- 
ent volume, p. 91 ff. 

The Jewish- Hellenistic literature, owing not 
only to its being written in the Greek language, 
but to its being more or less interpenetrated with 
the Greek spirit, and its use of the Greek literary 
forms, has a different stamp from the Palestinian. 
Leaving out of account the Alexandrian expan- 
sions of some books of the OT, we may classify 
this literature under the three heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writers treated the ancient Jewish 
history in a modernizing fashion, in order thereby 
to claim for it the interest of the foreign world of 
readers. In addition to some fragments, of which 
those of Eupolemus, owing to their peculiar syn- 
cretism, are the most notable, we have to mention 
here especially the Antiquities of Josephus, a work 
which for the reasons meutioned above must be 
assigned to the Hellenistic rather than to the 
Palestinian literature. Other authors made the 
immediate past the subject of their narratives, 
Thus the so-called Second Book of Maccabees is 
an extract from the extensive work of Jason of 


* Philo estimates the number of Jews in Egypt at about a 
million (ed. Mangey, ii, 623). 
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Cyrene on the Maccabsean rising. The most vala- 
able of these writings is Josephus’ account (BJ) of 
the great revolt of the Jews against the Romans, 
to which are attached certain portions of his auto- 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jews 
led Josephus, further, to compose an apologetic 
work (6. Apion.), having for its aim to exhibit the 
high antiquity of Judaism. To the class of literary 
forgeries belongs the so-called Letter of Aristeas, 
in which a Jewish author makes a heathen relate 
the story of the origin of the Septuagint. The 
same is the case with a ‘tendency’ recension of a 
work on the Jews by Hecatseus, the reviser of 
which put forth his composition under tle name 
of the Greek historian. 

As regards the employment of poetry, we have, 
first of all, the remarkable attempts to transfer the 
forms of the epos and the drama to the realm 
of Jewish Instory. There are, for instance, frag- 
ments of an epic presentation of the history of 
Jerusalem by a Philo, and a drama by an Ezekiel, 
whose subject is the Exodus. ΤῸ the same cate- 
gory belong also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient oracle-giving Sibyls, 
and which mark the apocalyptic tendency that 
was so prominent in Palestiman, but less so in 
Hellenistic, circles. See below, p. 66 ff. 

Most important of all are the writings which 
are more or less influenced by Greek philosophy. 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Philo, 
who plays no unimportant réle in the history of 
philosophy. The others assume an eclectic atti- 
tude towards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at bringing their ideas into harmony with 
those of Judaism, several of them seeking at the 
same time to justify their dependence on Greek 
thinkers by maintaining that the latter originally 
borrowed from the Mosaic Law. ‘The principal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order 
to harmonize the heterogeneous elements, is the 
allegorical interpretation of the Law and the 
Jewish history.* To this category belong the 
writings of Aristobulus (2nd cent. B.c.), of which 
only fragments are extant; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Maccabees); and the writings of Philo. A 
transition to this species of literature is exhibited 
by the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in spite of Gr. influence, still reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. Hokhma literature. Cf., further, artt. 
WIspom in vol. iv., and PHILO, below, p. 197 ff. 

LiTERATURE (in addition to works on the history of Israel or 
of the Jews).—Schneckenburger, Vorlesungen wiber neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, 1862 ; Hausrath, Neuwtest. Zeitgeschichte2, 1873- 
77 [8rd ed. 1879 (Bd. i.)]; Wellhausen, Die Pharisder und Sad- 
ducer, 1874; Raphall, Post-biblical History of the Jews, 1856; 
Stapfer, La Palestine au temps de Jésus-Christ, 1885, Les idées 
religueuses en Palestine ἃ Pépoque de Jésus- Christ 2, 1878; 
Baumgarten, ‘ Der national-jiidische Hintergrund der neutest. 
Geschichte’ (in J DTA, 1864-65); Wieseler, ‘ Beitrige zur neu- 
test. Zeitgeschichte’ (in SK, 1875); Langen, Das Judenthum 
in Paldstina zur Zeit Christi, 1866; Edersheim, The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, 2 vols., 1883; Schiirer, GJV 3, 3 
vols. and Index vol., 1898-1902 (Eng, tr. (HJP) from 2nd ed.]; 
Holizmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 1895. For a fuller Biblio- 
graphy the reader may consult the work of Schiirer. 

FRANTS BUHL. 

TALMUD.—The Talmud (7255), meaning a ‘teach- 
ing, an ‘inference,’ or a ‘doctrine,’ is a term 
commonly applied to a collection of works embody- 
ing the Oral Law—ns Syav atin, lit. ‘the Torah by 
mouth’—handed down to the Jews by way of 
Tradition, in contradistinction to the Written Law 
—anzay ata, lit. ‘the Torah in writing.’ The 
origin of this Tradition is unknown: the common 
view of the medieval authorities, claiming the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as for 
the Seriptures, is uncritical. But, as it is closely 
connected with the history and development of the 


* An interesting attempt to demonstrate the reasonableness 
of the laws about food is found in the Letter of Aristeas, 142 1f, 
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hermeneutics of the Scriptures, its commencement 
may safely be dated back to the exilic period in 
which was first established the institution of the 
Synagogue, whose main function consisted in 
teaching and interpreting the word of God. The 
Hebrew term for ‘interpretation’ is [Zidrash (γι, 
cf, 2 Ch 13%); and this term, like the Rab. term 
Kabbaéla (1792p, wnatter received by way of Tra- 
dition), which includes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
gerapha, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the canonical writings, 6.0. 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the JZidrash, 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the word of the Scriptures, is best dis- 
cernible in the ancient Rab. productions, which, 
in spite of some hyperbolical expressions, provoked 
by heat of controversy, never seriously aspired to 
the dignity of Scripture. As a consequence, they 
for the most part properly kept apart text and 
interpretation, and thus clearly slowed the process 
of expansion. The results gained by this method 
varied in their character with the nature of the 
Scripture passages, according as they were legal 
and ritual, or spiritual and homiletical. The former 
classes are comprised under the name Hdlakha 
(πρὸ), signifying guidance, a rule of practice, a 
legal decision; and the term extends also to the 
usages, customs (Ifinhdgim ony), ordinances 
(Tékanéth mpm), and decrees (Gézéréth 1113), for 
which there is little or no authority in the Scrip- 
tures. The latter (spiritual aud homiletical) are 
classified under the term Haggédé (nj15, Aram. 
m13y),* meaning a tale, a narrative, an explana- 
tion, a homily; and the term includes also the 
genomic lore of the Rabbis, as well as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of post-biblical 
Jewish saints. Such topics as astronomy and 
astrology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name of Haggada. 

The schools active in this work of the interpreta- 
tion and expansion of the Scriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are known under various 
designations, each designation marking in suc- 
cession a different period. 

i. The Séphérim (o910), ‘Scribes,’ commencing 
with Ezra and going down to the Maccabean 
period (450-100). Secarcely anything is known of 
their literary activity; the term ‘ Words of the 
Sépherim’ (ai. 5132) is used indifferently by 
the Rabbis of Hélakhéth dating from various 
ages, and implying in most cases not the author- 
ship of, but the authority for, certain given state- 
ments. Less vague are the Rab. references to 
the ‘Men of the Great Assembly’ (πῆς np33 015) 
and ‘their Remnant’ (‘7 ‘013 ‘x ‘3¥¥), thought by 
some scholars to be identical with the Sdéphérim, 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter.| To these are attributed not only certain 
sayings, suggestive, among other things, of their 
teaching activity (as ‘Raise many disciples,’ M. 

* See Bacher in JQR iv. 406 ff. 

+See Weiss, Dor Dor W’Dorshow, i. p. 64; Kuenen in his 
essay, ‘Uber die Manner der grossen Synagoge’ (occupying 
pp. 125-160 of the Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Biblischen 
Wissenschaft von A. Kuenen, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894), con- 
tests the existence of such an assembly (cf. also art. SyNA@oGuE 
(Tux GREAT] in vol, iv., and the Literature cited at the end of 
that article); whilst D. Hoffmann (Magazin fiir die Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, x. 45ff.) and 8. Krauss (JQR x. 347 ff.) 
try to refute his argument. On the whole, the present writer 
is inclined to admit that there is an element of truth in this 
tradition regarding the Great Assembly. The Judaism which 
emerges suddenly after this nebulous period is essentially a 
product of the Synagogue. It is hard to see how it could ever 
have thriven under the care of the historical priests or the 
cosmopolitan Séyhkér of the moderns; and such a Synagogue 
would most naturally have developed under the auspices of an 
authority which acted in conformity with the spirit of the 


ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed by the Rabbis to 
the men of the Great Assembly. 


‘Abéth i. 1), but also many ordinances and decrees, 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the completion of the 

anon of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the week, the fixing of the daily 
prayers (probably in six benedictions now embodied 
in the so-called EKighteen Benedictions, my A327), 
and the introduction of the saying of grace after 
meals. ‘The custom of pouring libations of water 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and going in procession 
round the altar with branches οἱ willow trees, de- 
clared by some Rabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-called ‘Laws 
unto Moses from Mount Sinai’ (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of which 
refer to the preparation of the phylacteries), may 
also have dated from those sopheric times, remote- 
ness of assigned date pointing, as a rule, to the 
pre-Maccabzean period.* 

ll, The Zégéth (rim; Gr. ζνγόν), ‘ Pairs,’ a name 
given to the leading teachers that flourished betwecn 
the Maccabzean and the Herodian period (c. 150~30). 
Five such ‘ Pairs’ are recorded in the Rab. litera- 
ture, extending over 5 generations, and succeeding 
each other in the following order: 1, Jose Ὁ. 
Joezer of Zereda and Jose Ὁ. Johanan of Jerusalem; 
2. Joshua Ὁ. Perahya and Nittai of Arbela; 3. 
Jehuda Ὁ. Tabbai and Shim‘on Ὁ. Shetah; 4 
Shemaya and’Abtalyon; 5. Hillel and Shammai.t 
According to tradition each ‘ Pair’ represents the 
heads of the Sanhedrin of their age, the one whose 
name occurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of Nasi (x3), ‘Prince or President’ of the Sanhe- 
drin, the other in that of ’46 Béth Din (pi wa ay), 
‘Father of the House of Judgment,’ or ‘ Vice- 
President.’ This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible with the state- 
ments of Josephus and of the New Testament, 
according to which the high priest for the time 
being was ex officio the president of the Sanhedrin. 
But, whatever their particular function and title 
were, the existence of the ‘Pairs’ as the heads of 
a religious corporation to which the large bulk of 
the nation belonged, and which thus formed an 
important factor in the development of the Oral 
Law, cannot well be doubted.t To them are 
attributed not only various Haggadic sayings 
(ΔΙ, ’Abéth i. 4-15), Lut also Halakhic statements 
as well as certain ordinances and decrees. It 
was under the first ‘Pair’ (also called ’Z'shkéléth 
nibiagy [7 identical with the Gr. σχολή], a title that 
disappears with them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Rabbis, the first difference of 
opinion regarding the performance of certain 
religious practices occurred between the sages. 
The Halakhéth attributed to Jose Ὁ. Joezer, the 
first named of this ‘ Pair,’ as well as the ordinances 
and decrees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
of the first ‘ Pair,’ were apparently composed in his 
age, the language of the Hdlakhéth (Aramaic [M. 


* See Weiss, ib. p. 66. The high priest Simon the Just 
(probably Simon 1., 6. 300 B.¢.) is supposed to have belonged to 
this Remnant, but the saying recorded in his name is really 
sopheric in its character: ‘On three things the world is stayed: 
on the Torah, and on the Worship, and on the bestowal of Kind- 
nesses’ (M. ’Abdth i, 2). Of his successor (2nd in the sopheric 
line), whose name Antigonos of Sokho shows already a marked 
Hellenistic influence, only the following saying is known: ‘ Be 
not as slaves that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
reward, but be as slaves that minister to the master without a 
view to receive reward’ (M. ’Abdéth i. 8. This saying, which 
has a certain Stoic savour about it, is supposed to have given 
rise to two heretical sects. 

+ See C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers2, Ὁ. 14, note 9, 
for the chronology. 5 

1 For Literature on this point, see Schtrer, αὐ Κ]8 ii. p. 188 ff. 
Of special importance are Kuenen, é.c. pp. 49-81; Hoffmann, 
Die Présidentur im Synedrium Mag. v. 1878, pp. 94-99; and 
Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des grossen Synedrion, etc. 
Wellhausen’s Die Pharisder und Sadducder must be taken with 
great caution, as his command of the Rabbinic sources is im- 
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‘Eddyy6th viii. 47) and the subject of the ordinances 
and decrees (Levitical purity) being both signs of 
antiquity. Shim‘on b. Shetah of the third ‘ Pair’ is 
credited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religious departments, whilst 
Shemaya and ’Abtalyon were called the ‘Great 
Oues of the Generation’ and the ‘Great Inter- 
preters’ (οἴ απ). The most important ‘ Pair,’ 
however, are Hillel (the Elder) and Shammai (the 
Elder), in whose names more Hdldkhéth are re- 
corded than of any other ‘Pair’; they were also 
the founders of two great schools (Beth Shamimai, 
Beth Hillel, sev m2, Ὁ na, ‘the House or School 
of Shammai’ and ‘the House of Hillel’) which con- 
tinued the work of their masters for some genera- 
tions. Hillel, a native of Babylon and (according 
to tradition) a descendant of the house of David, 
was particularly famous for his meekness and 
humble-mindedness. Among other things he is 
reported to have said, ‘ Be of the disciples of Aaron, 
loving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow- 
creatures, and drawing them near to the Torah ’ (ΔΊ. 
"A béth i. 12); whilst he also taught to a heathen, 
seeking admission into Judaism, ‘ What is hateful 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this is the 
whole Torah, the rest is only commentary ’ (Shadb- 
bath 306). Shammai’s saying was, ‘Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little and do much, and 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance’ 
(M. ’Abéth 1. 15); but he was not particularly 
famous for his gentle temper. The most marked 
feature about these two leaders is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shammai presses the words Any ἪΝ (‘ until it 
be subdued,’ Dt 20”) to mean that the act of sub- 
duing a hostile place must not be interrupted even 
on account of any religious consideration, and thus 
he permits the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath (Shabbath 19a). Hillel, by subjecting the 
term }1yina (‘in its season,’ Nu 9°) to the interpre- 
tatory ‘rule of analogy,’ inferred from it the 
Hdlakha that the duty of sacrificing the Paschal 
lamb overrules all consideration of Sabbath, when 
the 14th of Nisan falls on the 7th day of the week 
(Pésdhim 66a).* Indeed it was Hillel who first 
framed the Rules of Interpretation, seven in 
number (Introduction to the Yérath Kéhanim), 
and which developed later into thirteen and more. 
111. The Zannaim (Ὁ 38), ‘ Teachers,’ the name 
given to the authorities living during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era (6. 10-200), com- 
menecing with the schools of Shammai and Hillel 
and terminating with R. Jehuda the Patriarch, a 
ereat-grandson of Hillel. The al of the Zan- 
nam, most of whom bear the title Rabbi (31 ‘my 
Master,’ but losing later its pronominal signifi- 
cation) or (more rarely) Rabbéan (13 ‘ Master’), 
may conveniently be divided into four successive 
generations, the principal men of which are— 
First Generation (10-80).—The ‘schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel,’ comprising many teachers whose 
names have not come down to us. The underlying 
principle dividing these schools on many import- 
ant points is not known; but on the whole the 
school of Shammai may perhaps be characterized 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for the play of 
interpretation, and were as a rule very rigorous 
in their decisions; whilst the school of Hillel, 
already described by the old Rabbis as ‘ pleasing 
and meek,’ were more inclined to compromise in 
their teaching, greatly given to the developing of 
the Midrash, and in general less severe in their 
Halakhic dicta. The most important of those 
* For the historical and theological significance of this method 


of interpretation, see Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi 
und der Tag seines Todes (St. Petersburg, 1892), p. 201. 


known by name are Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, 
and Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, both of the school 
of Hillel. Gamaliel, 8, son (some say a grandson) 
of Hillel, is known for various reforms introduced 
by him, as well as for the part he took iu the trial 
of the Apostle Paul (Ac δ5::99) ; whilst Johanan was 
equally famous as one of the leaders of the peace 
party in the war against the Romans (66-70), and 
as the founder of the Academy of Jamnia, which 
becanie the centre of Jewish life and thought after 
the destruction of the temple. 

Second Generation (90-130).—Rabban Gamaliel 
11., President of the Academy of Jamnia after the 
death of R. Johanan [having been rather auto- 
cratic in the treatment of his colleagues he was 
removed from his office for a time, but soon after 
restored to it]; R.’Eliezer b. Jakob 1., who was 
considered a great authority in traditions regarding 
the structure and the arrangement of the service in 
the temple; R. ’Eliezer Ὁ. Hyrkanos, a brother-in- 
law of R. Gamaliel, and the head of a school in 
Lydda [though a disciple of R. Johanan Ὁ. Zakkai, 
of the school of Hillel, he cherished Shammaitic 
principles, which fact brought him into collision 
with the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
quently led to his excommunication]; R. Jehoshua 
b. Hananya, likewise a disciple of R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai, but unlike his colleague, R. "Eliezer, with 
whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
submissive disposition ; R. Eliezer Ὁ. ‘Azarya, who 
derived his pedigree from Ezra the Scribe, and who 
obtained the office of President of the Academy of 
Jamnia when kK. Gamaliel was deposed. To the 
younger teachers of this generation belong R. 
Tarphon, of the school of Shammai (?), who had 
attended the service in the temple; R. Jose of 
Galilee, who had controversics with R. Tarphon 
and other Tannaim; KR. Ishmael Ὁ. ’Elisha, best 
known for his thirteen Rules of Interpretation 
(see above). Together with other members of the 
Sanhedrin he emigrated from Jamnia to Usha, 
where he founded a school called after his name, 
to which various Midrashim are attributed. R. 
‘Akiba b. Joseph, a disciple of several older 
teachers of this generation, was master of most of 
the distinguished Rabbis of the next generation, 
and not less famous for his skill in systematizing 
the content of tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled him to 
find a basis for all the enactments of the Oral Law 
in the Scriptures. This fact, together with the 
circumstance of his patriotic zeal and his martyr 
death in the Hadrianic persecutions (c. 130), made 
him the most famous of the Tannaim. To this 
generation belong also the older disciples of R. 
‘Akiba—Shim‘on b. ‘Azai and Shim‘on b, Zoma— 
best known for their moralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the direction of a Jewish 
gnosis) which they shared with their master, but 
from which, unlike the latter, they did not escape 
without injury. ‘The one gazed (into the chani- 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other gazed 
and was not in his mind.’ Their contemporary 
’*Elhisha Ὁ. ’Abuyah, also called ’Aber (the Other 
One), was less happy than these, for he ‘gazed’ 
and ‘eut the branches,’ that is, became an 
apostate. 

Third Generation (130-160).—The disciples of 
Rk. Ishmael, of whom only two are known by their 
names (ht. Joshia and RK. Jonathan), whilst the 
others are usually quoted as ‘the Tanna of the 
school’ of RK. Ishmael. The younger disciples 
of R. ‘Akiba are KR. Meir, who continued the 
systematizing labours of his master, and is thus 
supposed to have laid the foundation of a Mishna; 
R. Jehuda Ὁ. Tai, who is called ‘the first of the 
Speakers’; R. Shim‘on b. Yohai, of whom R. 


| ‘Akiba said, ‘Be satisfied that I and thy Maker 
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know 5, powers’; R. Nehemiah, to whom, as to 
the two last-mentioned Rabbis, various Tannartic 
compilations are attributed ; R.’Eleazar b. Shamua, 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 
gathered, and R. Jose b. Halaphta, to whom the 
book Seder ‘Olam (n?\v 779), containing a chronology 
of events and personages in the Bible, is atiri- 
buted. Abba Shaul, compiler of a Mishna, and 
the Patriarch R. Shim‘on 11. Ὁ. Gamaliel 11., are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation (160-220).—R. Nathan Hab- 
babhli, who emigrated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri- 
arcll an office in the Sanhedrin the nature of 
which is not quite known ; Symmachos, the dis- 
ciple of R. Meir, and a great authority in matters 
of civil law; and various other Tannaim, sons 
and disciples of the authorities of the preceding 
generation. The most important among them is 
the Patriarch R. Jehuda Hannasi, also called 
Rabbént hakkadésh (apa iraq), ‘Our Master, the 
Saint,’ but more frequently Rabbi, ‘the Master,’ 
without adding his name. He was the son of the 
Patriarch R. Shim‘on 11., and the disciple of R. 
Shin‘on b. Yohai, and of R. ’Eleazar Ὁ. Shamua; 
he presided over the Sanhedrin, which during this 
generation was, as it would seem, a migratory 
body, shifting from place to place, from Usha 
to Beth-shearim, and thence to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. This R. Jehuda is said to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the Roman authori- 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the circumstances of his noble birth, 
great wealth, official position, saintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Oral Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Tanna, and gathered 
round him a band of distinguished disciples and 
colleagues which rendered possible his work as 
compiler and codifier of the Mishna.* 

The literary productions of all these generations 
of Zannaim, as well as of their predecessors the 
‘Pairs’ and the Séphérim, both in Hdaélakha and in 
Haggada, are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following collections. 

The Mishna «379 + (from ay’), meaning a ‘ teach- 
ing,’ a ‘repetition,’ is a designation most ap- 
propriate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Oral Law, 
which (in contradistinction to Νηρ, reading matter, 
or the Scriptures) could be acquired only by 
means of constant repetition. This work, com- 
piled (apart from some later additions) by R. 
Jehuda the Patriarch, is divided into 6 Orders 
(δ το avw), each of which contains several 
Massikhtéth (ΓΛ ΞΘ, sing. n2p2 (Aram. xno), derived 
from 35}, meaning ‘ to weave’; cf. the Latin textzs), 
or ‘texts’ (but more commonly called ‘ tractates’), 
whilst each tractate is divided into Pérdkim (prs, 
sing. p25), ‘joints’ or ‘sections,’ each of which, in 
its turn, consists of so many Hdlakhéth (in the 
sense of paragraphs). The number of the tractates 
is 63 (or, in another enumeration, 60), bearing the 
following titles, which are suggestive more or 
less of their varied contents, though extraneous 


* Some authorities number five generations of Vannaim. For 
the purpose of brevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we have 
confined ourselves to the most important Tonnaim, omitting 
many who deserve mention. Compare H. Strack’s excellent 
monograph Hinleitung in den Thalmud2, Ὁ, 76ff., and his 
bibliography appended to each Tanna. The references there 
given include those to Bacher’s works, which are the most im- 
portant contributions to the subject in any language other than 
Hebrew. 

t St. const. niyo. The Patristic δεντέρωσις (see references in 
Schirer, /.c. i, p. 88, ἢ. 1) speaks for AjwD (second to the 
Torah), st. const. Av. Both explanations are represented in 


Rab, literature. Cf. Arukh Completum, s.v. "WD. 


matter that is in no way indicated by the title is 
everywhere introduced :— 


I ZinXim, ΘΜ} ‘Seeds.’ 


1. B&rakhéth, niz7a ‘Benedictions,’ treating of laws and 
regulations relating to the liturgy. 9 chapters. 

ὦ, Péd, ANS ‘Corner,’ treating of the laws relating to the 
corner of the field and the forgotten sheaves, etc., to be left for 
the poor (Lv 199, Dt 2419.21), 8 chapters. 

ὃ. Dammat, 153 (also ᾽Ν 83) the ‘Doubtful,’ respecting corn 
and other productions of the earth, of which it is doubtful 
whether the prescribed tithes had been paid. 7 chapters. 

4, Kilayim, 0°75 ‘ Mixtures,’ i.e. mixtures of seeds, animals, 
and materials for cloth, prohibited by the Scriptures (Lv 1919, 
Dt 229-11), 9 chapters. 

5. Shébiith, my aw the ‘Sabbatical year’ (Ex 2311, Lv 251m, 
Dt 151f-), 10 chapters. 

6. Tériméth, mmm ‘Heave-Offerings,’ for the priest (Nu 1888. 
and Dt 184). 5 chapters. 

7. Ma'dséroth, ninvyd ‘Tithes’ (Nu 18218), 5 chapters. 

8, Ma'dsér Shént, ὃ wy ‘Second Tithe’ (Dt 1422%), 6 
chapters. ᾿ 

9. Halla, abn the ‘Dough,’ a portion thereof to be given to 
the priest (Nu 1518), 4 chapters. 

10. ‘Orla, ΠΡ" ‘ Uncircumcised,’ fruits of the tree during the 
first three years (Lv 1923), 3 chapters. 

11, Bikkarim, avnsa ‘First Fruits,’ brought to the temple 
(Dt 261, Ex 2319), 3 chapters. 


II. Mé'ip, ἼΜΥ ‘ Season.’ 


1. Shabbath, nz¥ ‘Sabbath,’ laws relating to it, mainly pro- 
hibitions of work (Ex 201° etc.). 24 chapters, 

9. ‘Eribin, pavy ‘Amalgamations’ or ideal combinations 
of localities with the purpose of extending the Sabbath boundary, 
ag well as laws as to the Sabbath day’s journey. 10 chapters. 

8. Péséhim, ons ‘Passovers,’ laws relating to them (Ex 
1918. Lv 234, Nu 9153), 10 chapters, 

4. Shékalim, pay ‘Shekels,’ collected for the temple (Ex 
3012, Neh 1033), and the various objects for which they were 
spent; including lists of the higher officials of the temple. 8 
chapters. 

δ. Yéma, ΜΌΝ ‘The Day’ (also Yém Hakkippirim, ov 
o’San ‘The day of Atonement’), treating of the service in the 
temple on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
1618.) 8 chapters. 

6. Sukka, 120 ‘Booth’ or ‘Tabernacle,’ respecting the laws 
on dwelling in booths for seven days, and other observances 
during this feast (Lv 2334ff., Nu 2912), 8 chapters. 

ἡ. Bézgé, AYA ‘Egg’ (ao called after the first words with 
which the tractate begins, but also termed Yém δῦ, r\v ov 
‘Feast’), enumerating the different kinds of work permitted or 
prohibited on festivals (Ex 121°). 6 chapters. 

8, Résh Hashshéna, 7397 WR ‘New Year,’ dealing with ques- 
tions relating to the calendar, but chiefly with the laws to be 
observed on the first of the 7th month (Tishr7), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Lv 2374, Nu 291), 4 chapters, 

9. Ta dnith, niynm ‘Fast,’ respecting the laws observed and 
the order of the liturgy on such days. 4 chapters. 

10, Mégitla, aban ‘Roll’ of Esther, relating to the laws to be 
observed on the feast of Purim. 4 chapters. 

11, μδ' δὰ Katon, {oR wid ‘Minor Feast’ (also called }"pyin, 
the first word of the tractate), ὦ. 6. the laws relating to the days 
intervening between the first and last days of the feast of Pass- 
over and that of Tabernacles. 4 chapters. 

12. Hdgigd, min ‘ Feast-Offering,’ treating of the duty of 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the sort of sacrifices to be brought 
on such oceasions (see Ex 2317 and Dt 1615), as well as of laws 
regarding the degrees of defilement (against which the pilgrims 
are cautioned). 3 chapters. 


III. Nisuim, 0°93 ‘Women.’ 


1. Fébéméth, ΓΛ) ‘Levirate Marriages’ (Dt 25°), and the 
forbidden degrees in marriage (Lv 18, etc.). 16 chapters. 

2, Kéthabéth, ninind ‘Marriage Deeds and Marriage Settle- 
ments’ (see Ex 2216), 13 chapters. 

8. Néddrim, 0°13 ‘Vows,’ and their annulment (Nu 303%), 
11 chapters. 

4, Nazir, 113 ‘ Nazirite’ (Nu 624). 9 chapters. 

5. δόξα, pip ‘The Suspected Woman’ (Nu 512%), 9 chapters. 

6. Gittin, 183 ‘Letters of Divorce’ (Dt 2411), 9 chapters. 

7. Kiddishin, perp ‘Betrothals.’ 4 chapters. 


IV. Nizixin, 10} ‘ Damages.’ 
1-3. Babi Kammd, xdp 822 ‘First Gate’; Babe Mézt'a, 
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ΜῊ ΝᾺΞ ‘Second Gate’; Baba Bathra, 81n2 x22 ‘Last 
Gate.’ These formed in ancient times only one tractate, bearing 
the same title as the whole order, 7.12 n3DD ‘Tractate of 
Damages,’ divided into three sections, each section consisting of 
10 chapters. These three treat of (1) damages and injuries 
caused by man and beasts for which he is responsible (see Ex 
91188.. 22H); (2) of laws concerning lost property, trusts, the 
prohibition of usury and similar matters, duties towards hired 
labourers, etc. (see Ex 296f. 233.4, Ly 1913 9514.36, Dt 2320.25 
and 2414); (8) laws relating to the different ways of taking pos- 
gession of various kinds of property, the right of pre-emption, 
definition of certain terms used in contracts and oral trans- 
actions, order of inheritance (see Nu 276), ete. 

4.5. Sanhedrin, }7703D (10 chapters), and Makkéth, mind 
‘Stripes’ (3 chapters), also forming in ancient times one trac- 
tate, The former treats of the constitution of the various 
courts of justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
of witnesses, and the four kinds of capital punishment for 
grave crimes, as well as of the punishment consisting in being 
excluded from eternal life, etc. ete. The latter deals with 
offences for which tle infliction of 39 stripes is prescribed (Dt 
252f.), with false witnesses (Dt 1915#-), and the laws relating to 
the cities of refuge (Nu 3510f-, Dt 1924-), 

6. Shebha' oth, niyiay ‘Oaths,’ taken in private or administered 
by the court (Lv 5!-4). 6 chapters. 

7. ‘Ediiyyéth, nivay ‘Evidences,’ containing a collection of laws 
and decisions gathered from the statements made by distinguished 
authorities. 8 chapters, 

8. '‘Abéda Zari, mu Wy ‘Idolatry,’ regarding the treat- 
ment of idols and their worshippers (Dt 425), 5 chapters. 


9. 'Ab6th, MAX ‘Fathers’ (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical sayings and maxims of the Tannaim. ὃ 
chapters. 

10. Héra@yéth, nvin ‘Decisions’ (wrong ones) given by the 
authorities, treating of the sacrifices to be brought if the public 
acted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Lv 41), 8 
chapters. 


Υ. Kopasuim, 0°73) ‘Sacred’ things. 


1, Zébahim, O'NZ! ‘Sacrifices’ (also called ΠΡ) ΠΡ ΤῸ and 
ΓΞ), treating of the laws relating to the various modes of 
offerings, the sprinkling of the blood, the burning of the fat 
pieces or of whole animals, etc. (Lv 11@), 12 chapters. 

2. Ména&héth, τὴ ΤᾺ ‘ Meat-Offerings,’ including also the laws 
regarding libations (Lv 258. etc., Nu 152f-), 12 chapters. 

8. Hullin, ren (also pin nom) ‘Things Secular,’ rerarding 
the mode of killing animals and birds for ordinary use, as well 
as the various diseases disqualifying them from being eaten, and 
many other dietary laws, 12 chapters. 

4. Békhéroth, M32 ‘¥Firstborn,’ of men and animals (Ex 
182. 128. etc.), including also the laws regarding the tithes of 
animals (Ly 2726. 32i-), 9 chapters. 

5. “Arakhin, |’, ‘ Valuations,’ of persons and things dedi- 
cated to the temple (Lv 272.), also including some laws relating 
to the year of Jubilee (Ly 251). 9 chapters. 

6. Témtra, Won ‘Change,’ the laws bearing on cases of 
substituting a secular animal for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Lv 279.83), 7 chapters. 

7. Kérithéth, nin ‘Uxcisions,’ treating of gins subject to the 
punishment of ‘the soul being cut off’ (Gn 1714, Ex 1215 ete. 
etc.). 6 chapters. 

8. Ae tla, nD ‘Trespass,’ treating of sacrilege cominitted 
by secularizing things belonging to the temple or to the altar 
(Ly 615%), 8 chapters. 

9, Tamid, 1pm ‘Continual’ sacrifice, describing the temple 
service in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ix 2938f, Nu 
2851), 7 chapters. 

10. Middéth, niw> ‘Measurements,’ of the temple, describing 
its courts, halls, chambers, and gates, etc. etc. 5 chapters, 

11. Kinnim, 03) ‘Nests,’ of birds, or pairs of doves brought 
as sacrifice by the poor (Ly 1138. §7#), 3 chapters. 


VI. Tousréra, ΠῚ ‘ Purifications.’ 


1. Keliin, nds ‘ Vessels,’ furniture, garments, and all kinds of 
utensils subject to Levitical impurity (Ly 1122), 80 chapters. 


2. ’Ohalsth, midis ‘Tents’ and habitations as conductors of 
Levitical impurity (Nu 1914), 18 chapters. 

3. Neéga@'tim, O'y33 ‘ Leprosy,’ in all its various degrees (Ly 13- 
14), 14 chapters. ὦ 

4. Parad, ΠῚ ‘Red Heifer,’ the use made of its ashes for the 
purpose of purification (Nu 19°%-), 12 chapters, 


δ. Toharéth, nw ‘ Purifications,’ used euphemistically for 


ΓΊΝΩ ‘ defilements’ of all sorts and their various degrees. 10 


chapters. 
6. Mikwa’éth, nsx ‘ Wells’ and cisterns to be used ag means 
of ritual purification (Lv 1511-12 etc. etc.). 10 chapters. 


7. Nidda@, i713 the ‘ Menstruous,’ the Levitical impurity attach- 
ing to Women under certain physical conditions (Ly 1519%-), τὸ 
chapters. 


8. Makhshirin, |"! >/D ‘ Preparers,’ respecting the conditions 
under which certain articles became (by coming in contact 
with liquids) prepared for eventual defilement (Lv 1187). 6 
chapters. 


9. Zabim, 0°21 ‘Persons afflicted with running issues,’ the im- 
purity arising thereof (Lv 152), 5 chapters. 

10, Tébal Yom, τὴ" 9:30 ‘Immersed during the day,’ i.e. the 
condition of a person who had taken the ritual bath prescribed 


but has still to wait for sunset to be considered as quite pure 
(see Lv 226-7), 4 chapters. 


11. Yadayim, O°! ‘Hands,’ respecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (according to the Oral Law), and the mode of 
cleansing them by pouring water over them. 4 chapters. 

19. Okzin, [SPW ‘Stalks,’ how far they are considered a part 
of the fruit so as to convey impurity when touched by anything 
unclean. 3 chapters. 


The idiom in which the Mishna is compiled is 
the New Hebrew, interspersed with occasional 
Greek and Latin words; its diction is fluent and 
easy when not disfigured, as all works coming to 
us from antiquity are, by interpolations and textual 
corruptions. The date of its compilation may be 
fixed about A.D. 220. This was undertaken and 
accomplished by R. Jehuda the Patriarch, not 
with the purpose of providing the nation with a 
legal eode, but with the intention of furnishing 
them with a sort of thesaurus, Incorporating such 
portions of the traditional lore as he considered 
most important. Henee the ground for his includ- 
ing in the work the opinions of the minority (e.g. 
of the school of Shammai), which only in a few 
exceptional cases were accepted as a norm for 
practice. A preliminary acquaintance with the 
contents of the Scriptures bearing upon the topic 
expounded by tradition is always assumed; so 
that, e.g., the tractate διε commences: ‘ A booth 
(the interior of which is) higher than 20 eubits 
is disqualified,’ thus premising the duty of living 
in booths for seven days according to Lv 23%. In 
many cases even a knowledge of the institutions 
established by the Oral Law is presupposed. Hence 
such a statement as that with which the Mishna 
commences: ‘When do they begin to read the 
Shéma’ in the evening (i.e. the 3 paragraphs in 
the Seriptures, Dt 6*° 1171, and Nu 15°7-4!, the 
first paragraph of which begins with the word 
Shéma’ yo)? From the time the priests (in the 
case of defilement) come back (from their ritual 
baths) to eat their heave-offering’ (7.6. after sun- 
set, see Ly 22%"), The duty or the custom of daily 
reading the Shéma‘ is thus assumed as something 
generally known though not mentioned in the 
Scriptures. 

The works after which R. Jehuda modelled his 
compilation and the sources upon which he drew 
were probably the older Mishna collections, the 
first composition of which was, as there is good 
reason to believe, begun by the first suecessors of 
Shammai and Hillel, then eonipiled by R. ‘Akiba, 
and continued by his disciple R. Meir, who en- 
riched it by additions of the later Tannaim. This 
Mishna became the groundwork of that of R. 
Jehuda, apart from various other collections of a 
similar kind (¢.g. the Mishna of Abba Shaul), 
which were equally known to the compiler and 
utilized by hin.* The strata of these older com- 
positions are still in many places diseernible, either 
by their style and phrascology or by the nature of 
their contents. An instance of the former is the 
passage illustrating the prohibition against trans- 
porting things on Sabbath from a space belonging 
to a private individual to that constituting a part 


.* For this ‘higher criticism’ of the Mishna, see Dr. Lewy, 
‘Uber einige Fragmente aus der M. des Abba Saul’ in Zweiter 
Bericht tiber die Hochschule fir die W.d. J. in Berlin, 1876, 


! and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Die erste Mischna (Berlin, 1882). 
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of the public property. This commences nein nix'y: 
(ΔΙ. Shabdath i. 1), instead of ‘vn mysia, through 
which the Scripture expression xy: 5s (Ex 1615) is 
still visible, and thus points to a time when the 
Hilékhé was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraphrase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. Asan instance of the latter, it is sufficient 
to refer here to the historical description of the 
procession in which the sacrifice of the first-fruits 
was brought to the temple (Ex. 231%), concerning 
which we read in M. Bikkiirim iii. 4: ‘The pipe 
was playing before them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrippa 
the king would take the basket (containing the 
first-fruits) on his shoulders, stepping forward till 
he reached the courts; then the Levites spoke in 
song (chanted), “1 will extol thee, Ὁ Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up”’ (Ps 30°). The mention of 
Agrippa (probably Agrippa 1., 6. 40) poimts to a 
contemporary document, since a Rabbi of a later 
period would, for the sake of emphasis, have named 
some biblical potentate (e.g. Solomon), not a mere 
Herodian prince.* This is only a specimen of 
many other portions of the Mishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the sacrificial service on 
certain occasions, or give accounts of the archi- 
tecture of the temple, its administration (including 
lists of the names of the Ingher officials), and its 
economy ; whilst others furnish us with records of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, the procedure 
of the courts, and the various methods of execution. 
All these bear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the early date of their composition. 

The question whether It. Jeluda, besides com- 
piling, actually wrote down the Mishna, is still 
a controverted point amongst modern scholars, 
as it was nearly a thousand years ago between 
the Franeo-German and the Spanish authorities. 
The balance of evidence is still about equal on 
each side. Three things, however, seem to be 
certain. First, there existed a law or custom, 
dating from ancient times, prohibiting the writing 
down of the contents of ‘Tradition, though the 
Seripture support for this custom (Bab. Talm. 
Témtird 146 and parallel passages) was not ad- 
vanced till a comparatively late period (end of the 
2nd cent.). Ample evidence of this fact is afforded 
by the traditional term, ‘'Torah by mouth,’ as well 
as the various mnemotechnical aids to be found 
in the Mishna (e.g. Megilla i. 4-11, pays) and the 
homage paid to those who invented them (see J erus. 
Shékalim 48c, regarding the grouping of Halakhéth 
in numbers, and Aboth d’ ὦ. Nathan 18, respecting 
Rh. ‘Akiba’s arranging of the Torah in links). 
Second, the prohibition did not extend to books of 
a Haggadic character (xpi3y1 15°D), of which we 
know that they both circulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under Hagqgdaddé was included 
also the gnomie literature—as, for instance, the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, which both the Tannaim and 
the Amora, as well as the authorities of a later 
veriod, the Geonim (e.g. RK. Saadya), knew in the 

ebrew original, and were constantly quoting, and 
of which fragments covering nearly two-thirds of 
the book have now been found after a disappear- 
ance of nearly 700 years. Third, the prohibition 
was often disregarded, even in cases of Halakha, 
as in the case of the Mégillath Ta'dnith (mwa n?2), 
containing a list of certain days in the year on 
which no fast could be declared, or the Mégquillath 
Sammanin (pre nox), ‘the Roll of Spices,’ treat- 
ing of the preparation of the incense (Ex 30*4*) in 
the tabernacle and the temple (Jerus. Shékalin 
49a). 

Owing to the great authority of R. Jehuda the 

*See Hofimann, U.c. Ὁ. 15; but ef. also A. Buchler, Die 


Priester und der Cultus in den letzten Jahrzehnten des Jeru- 
salemischen Tempels (Wien, 1895), p. 10. 
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Patriarch, his compilation became the Mfishna κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχήν, a sort of canonical collection of the teach- 
ings of the Zannaim, forming the text-book of the 
students of the Oral Law, round which centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, likewise confined to the 
teachings of the Zannaim, but composed in schools 
not presided over by the Patriarch, pass under the 
name either of atsna awe Mishna Hahizénd (more 
frequently the Aram. xa'32 Baraitha), ‘the ex- 
ternal Mishna,’ or 7ésephta (xpapin), ‘addition ’ (to 
the Mishna). No treatise representing the ‘external 
Mishna’ has come down to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talmuds, mostly introduced 
by such phrases as 327 Ὧ (‘our Masters taught’), 
or Nuun (‘it is taught’), or sin and ‘sp (‘he taught’). 
But we possess a work, bearing the name Zésephia, 
corresponding with the arrangement of the Mishna, 
and dealing with the same subjects. It shows 
marks of different ages; and, whilst it embodies 
ee coming from collections preceding our 
Tishna, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
whilst in some places it even affords comments 
and explanations taken from the Gemara and 
recast in the New Hebrew style of the Mishna. 
It is thus safe to assume that the date of its final 
redaction fallsin the later age of the “Amorain, 
though its composition may have been initiated 
by R. Hiya and R. Hoshaya the disciples of R. 
Jehuda, to whom tradition attributes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the Tésephta of R. 
Nehemia, who is credited with having collected 
‘additions’ to the Mishna of R. ‘Akiba. To this 
class of works also belong the so-called Minor 
Tractates bearing the following titles:—Aboth αἱ 
Rk. Nathan (jm ‘1 niay), a sort of Tésephta and 
Midrash to the tractate ’Abéth, existing in two 
recensions ;* Massekheth Séphérém (2 51D N31), T 
‘Seribes,’ dealing with the laws relating to the 
writing of the Scriptures. The text is in a bad 
condition, the interpolations and additions (on the 
Jewish liturgy, etc.) almost obliterating the original 
plan of the work, and it should be studied in con- 
nexion with the tractates Sepher Térad, Méztiza 
(laws relating to the writing of certain verses 
from the Scriptures and to fixing them on the door- 
posts, see Dt 6°), and Vépiullin (Phylacteries), 
edited by Kirchheim ; Massekheth Sémahéth (nz9> 
nindiy ‘Joys’),t a euphemistic title for laws and cus- 
toms connected with mourning—of which we have 
also a shorter recension ed. by C. M. Horwitz 
under the title ‘Ane ninzy πο (‘'Fractate Joys, the 
Minor’); Massekheth Kalla (nbz noop ‘ Bride’), laws 
of chastity to be observed in conjugal life; Afase- 
kheth Derekh ’Erez (yx 373 ΠΣ), ‘ Manners’ and 
behaviour of the different classes of society on 
various occasions. The tractate exists in two 
recensions, a longer (732) and a shorter one (x). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusively with the 
rules of life prescribed for the ‘disciples of the 
wise,’ is of a very spiritual nature. Lastly, we 
have to note here the other tractates ed. by 
Kirchheim, including, besides those mentioned 
above, the tractates dealing with the laws re- 
lating to Zéizith (π Ὁ), ‘Fringes’ (Nu 1588); “Abddim 
(onsy), ‘Slaves’; Kuithim (oma), ‘Samaritans’ ; 
and Gérim (853), ‘ Proselytes.’ 

The works recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional hermeneutical elements, convey, owing 
to their scantiness and the long intervals at which 
they occur, but a faint idea of the interpretatory 

* See S. Schechter’s introduction to his edition of Aboth @’ Κὶ, 
Nathan, Vienna, 1878. 

+See Dr. Joel Miiller’s introduction to his edition of the 
Masechet Soferim. 


1 See N. Briill, ‘Die Talmudischen Tractate uber Trauer um 
Verstorbene’ (Jahrbiicher der Jiid. Litt. pp. 1-57). 
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work of the Tannaimn. For this we must turn to 
the earlier Midrash, which has come down to us 
in the following works:—the Mékhiléd (xa>2n), 
‘Measure’ on a portion of Exodus; the Siphré 
( 150), ‘the Books’ on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both Midrashim 
emanating from the school of Ishmael; and the 
Siphra (190) or Térath Kéhdnim (o395 min), ‘The 
Book’ or ‘The Law of the Priests’ on Leviticus, 
a product of the school of R. ‘Akiba. Besides 
these fairly complete works we also possess frag- 
ments of a Mékhilta of R. Shim'on ὃ. Yohai on 
Exodus, and of a small Siphrd (son xp) on Num- 
bers, both originating in the school of R. ‘Akiba; 
and of a Mékhilta on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school of R. Ishmael.* The exegetical system 
of the Rabbis, forming the basis of the Midrash, 
grew with the rise of the new schools, the seven 
hermeneutical rules of Hillel having been developed 
by R. Ishmael into thirteen, and expanded (par- 
ticularly as regards their application in the depart- 
ment of Haggada) by R. Eliezer, the son of R. Joge 
of Galilee, into thirty-two or thirty-three rules ; 
whilst rules of interpretation of other distin- 
guished Rabbis are also mentioned. The practical 
object of the Midrash was the deduction of new 
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preceded the Ha@lakhd, and in which the Halakha 
preceded the Midrash, but it may be safely 
assumed that in most cases where the interpre- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
Hdlakha was first handed down by tradition as an 
ancient usage or custom, and the biblical ‘support’ 
was invoked only to give it the weight of Scripture 
authority. Here are one or two instances, which, 
given in the language of the Rabbis, may convey 
some idea of the vivid style of the M/idrash— 

“Ἢ. Ishmael, R. ’Eliezer Ὁ. ‘Azarya, and R. 
"Akiba were walking on the high-road, and Levi 
Hassadar and R. Ishmael the son of R. ’Eliezer 
b. ‘Agarya were walking behind them. And 
then the following question was put before them, 
‘Whence is it to be inferred that danger of 
life ‘removes’ the Sabbath?” . .. R. Jose of 
Galilee answered, “It is written, Bur (3x} my 
Sabbaths ye shall keep (Ex 31%); the (limiting 

article) 78 teaches, there are Sabbaths which thou 
<eepest, others which thou ‘removest’ (the latter in 
cases of danger of life).” R. Shim‘on b. Manasya 
says, ‘‘ Behold Scripture says, And ye shall keep the 
Sabbaths, for tt ws holy unto you (id. v.), the 
Sabbath is given to you (with stress on the word 
p29) to desecrate in case of need, but thou art 
not given to the Sabbath”’ (Afékhilta, ad loe.). 
Other Rabbis base this Hdlakhad on the logical 
principle of & fortiori (apim 5p, one of the hermen- 
eutical rules of Hillel), but none disputes the 
Hdlakha in itself, which had evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is the interpretation of 
Ex 2154 (cf, Ly 24%): ‘ Hye for eye, that is, money 
(amounting to the value of the eye). Thou sayest 
money, perhaps it means the real eye (1.6. that his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed), R. Eliezer said, ‘It is 
written, And he that killeth a beast he shall restore, 
and he that killeth a man shall be put to death 
(Ly 247), The Scripture has thus put together 
damages caused to a man and those caused to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for by pay- 
ing (the damages), so can also the former (except 
In cases of murder) be punished with money ”’ 

* See on these Midrashim: I. H. Weiss’ Introduction to his 
edition of the Sijra (Vienna, 1862); M. Friedmann’s Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Mékhtita (Vienna, 1870); Dr. Lewy, 
Ein Wort οἶδεν die ‘Mechilta des R. Simon’ (Breslau, 1889); 


and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Zur Hinleitung in die halachischen 
Midraschim (Berlin, 1886-87). 
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(Siphraé Lev. ad loc.; Meékhilia ad loc.; Baba 
Kamméa, 836). This argument, called wpn (an- 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to the 
literal sense of the Scriptures, which implies the 
jus talionis in unmistakable terms; but it was only 
meant to lend some biblical sanction to a Hdaldkha 
that had been a controverted point between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees for centuries before. 
10 is different, when we read, for instance, with 
regard to the law, And the land shall keep 
Sabbath to the Lord (Lv 2532): ‘One might think 
that it is also forbidden to dig pits, canals, 
and caves (this bemg a disturbance of the land) 
in the sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference to say, Thou shalt neither sow thy field 
nor prune thy vineyard (ib. v.4), proving that it 
is only work connected with vineyard and field 
that is forbidden.’ In instances like this, where 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, it would not be risky to assume that the 
Hdlakha was the outcome of the Jlidrash. But 
it is not such mere practical questions that have 
produced the vast AZidrash literature. A great 
portion of it is simple commentary, though some- 
times reproduced in that vivid dialogue style 
which makes it appear Aftdrash-like. E.g. And 
ye shall take a buneh of hyssop and shall dip wt in 
the blood that ts η83 (Ex 12°"), on which the Aékhilta 
(ad loc.) has the following comment: “1116 Scrip- 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over which he kills (the passover 
lamb); for 72 means simply the threshold, as it is 
said, In their setting of their thresholds by my 
threshold (‘pane opp Ezk 435, cf. LAX and Vulg.). 
This is the opinion of R. Ishmael. R. ‘Akiba says 
AO means nothing else but a vessel, as it is said, 
the bowls (np), the snuffers, the busins’ (1 IK 7°, ef. 
Aram, versions and commentaries), Another ex- 
ample may be taken from the expression 3112) from 
the holy things of the children of Israel (Lv 225) on 
which the Siphra@ comments: “ ΠῚ} (ἃ noun, derived 
from 1711) means nothing else but separation. And 
so hesays which separateth himself from me 13 (Ezk 
147), and he says again, They separated backwards 
(mii Is 10.) Such instances of mere vv (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is not 
impossible that many more were omitted by the 
scribes, who considered such renderings of words 
and definitions of terms as universally known 
through the medium of the various versions, and 
hence not sufficiently important to be copied.* In 
the Huggadic portions of the J?idrash the elements 
of simple exegesis are less prominent—a fact which 
is easily explained by their subjective character. 
Sometimes the interpreter or preacher is so deeply 
convinced of the truth of the lesson he has to 
teach that he feels no compunction in interweav- 
ing it with biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a biblical hero. Thus we read in 
the Siphrad with reference to Lv 9° This is the 
thing which the Lord commands ye shall do: 
‘Moses said unto Israel, Do remove the evil desire 
(" ἽΝ) from your hearts. Le all in awe and of 
one counsel to worship before the Omnipresent. 
As he is the Sole One in the world, so shall your 
service be single-hearted, as it is said, Cireumerse 
the foreskin of your heart, for the Lord your God 
is the God of gods and the Lord of lords (Dt 101*- 1), 
and then the glory of the Lord shall appear unto 
you {Lv 96). The thought expressed in this inter- 
pretation is that the manifestation of the Divine 
glory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com- 
mandment, and is sure to occur whenever Israel 
accomplishes the laws of the Torah in true devo- 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Occasion- 

*See Friedmann’s Iniroduction to the Mekhiita, Ὁ. Ixxvi, 


and Dr. L. Dobschiitz brochure, Die einfache Bibelexegese der 
Tannaim (Breslau, 1893), 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the 
text altogether and rushes off into a sort of hymn, 
as, for instance (Ex 151), I will praise God, on 
which the Mékhiltd (ad loc.) :—‘I will give praise 
to God that he is mighty . . . that he is wealthy 
... that he is wise... that he is merciful 
... that he is a judge... that he is faithful.’ 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Serip- 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Ch 29% 12, 
The constant citing of parallel passages by way of 
illustration is a main feature of the Midrash, 6.0. 
Siphré on Nu 15° ‘And ye shall not seek after your 
own heart and your own eyes orry: By this latter 
is meant adultery, as it is said, And Samson said to 
his father, Get her for me, for she is pleasing to my 
eyes’ (‘sys ὅσ 14°). Again, Dt 6 ‘And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy soul,’ where the Siphré adds by way of com- 
ment: ‘Even if he should take away thy soul. 
And so he (the Psalmist, 44°), Yea, for thy sake 
are we killed all the day long. The great 
exegetical principle was, ‘'The words of the Torah 
are poor (or deficient) in one place but rich in 
another, as it is said, She is like the merehant’s 
ship ; she bringeth her food from afar’ (Pr 31; 
Jerus. Talm. Rosh Hashshand 58d). 

iv. The ’“Amoraim owxtos ‘Speakers,’ ‘ Inter- 
preters’; a designation commonly applied to the 
authorities who tlourished 220-500, and whose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mishna. The 
seats of learning were no longer confined to Pales- 
tine, great schools having arisen, as in the time 
of the Tannaim, in various places in Babylonia, 
destined even to overshadow the former. Tlie 
Babylonian teachers (who received ordination) bear 
as a rule the title Rad (22) in contradistinction 
to their Palestinian brethren who were called 
fiabbt (22). The most important among the 
"Amoraim are the following :— 

First Generation (220-280).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Jannai, of whom we have a saying in the Mishina ; 
R. Hiya and R. Hoshaya Rabba, the supposed com- 
pilers of the Tésephta (see above); R. Joshua, Ὁ. 
Levi, the subject of many legends, to whom various 
mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise and hell, 
etc.) are attributed; R. Johanan (b. Nappaha) of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, disciple of R. Judah and 
the most prominent teacher in Palestine during 
the 3rd cent., and his brother-in-law R. Shim‘on 
b. Lakish. (6) Babylon: Abba Arikha (‘ Long 
Abba’), commonly cited by his title Rab. He 
‘went up’ (from Babylon) to Palestine together 
with his uncle R. Eliya (mentioned above) to 
study under hk. Jchuda, and on his return founded 
at Sura the school over which he presided ; Samuel 
ΠΣ ΠῚ (the astronomer), a relative of Rab, and, 
like him, a disciple of R. Judah (though he did not 
reccive ordination from him). He became head of 
the school] in Nehardea. 

Second Generation (280-300).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, R. Simlai, R. Assi (also Issi and 
R. Ammi) (also Immi), and R. ’Abuha. The first 
four emigrated to Palestine from Babylon ; whilst 
R. ’Abuha, who was a native of Palestine, taught 
in Cesarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers, The famous Haggadist R. 
Shamuel Ὁ. Nahmani also belongs to this gcnera- 
tion. (6) Babylon: R. Huna (Sura), R. Jehuda 
(Ὁ. Jeheskel), founder of the school of Pumbeditha; 
it. Hisda, R. Shesheth, founder of a school in Shilhi. 
All these were disciples of Rab and Shamuel, or of 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320-370).—This period marks 
the decay of the schools in Palestine, a consequence 
of the religious persecutions inaugurated under the 
reign of Constantine. (a) Palestine: Jeremia, R. 
Jona, and R, José. (δ) Babylon: Rabbah (am) Ὁ. 
Nahmani (Pumbeditha), famous for his dialectical 


skill and called ‘the mountain-mover’ ; his colleague 
R. Joseph, a great authority on Targum, whose wide 
acquaintance with all branches of the Law brought 
him the title of ‘Sinai’; their pupils Abayi and 
Raba (x27), both famous for the ingenious methods 
exemplified in their controversies scattered all over 
the Bab. Talmud; R. Papa, founder of a school in 
Nares. 

Fourth Generation (375-427).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Shamuel (Ὁ. Jose b. R. Bun) ; (Ὁ) Babylon: R. Ashi 
(Sura); R. Kahana τι. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nehardea). The former is credited with having 
begun the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

fifth Generation (427-500).—Babylon: Mar bar 
R. Ashi; Rubbina (contraction of Rab Abina (Sura)), 
and R. Tosphaa(Pumbeditha), The two latter were 
greatly instrumental in accomplishing the work 
commenced by R. Ashi, finishing the compilation 
of the Bab. Talmud, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the two Talmuds bearing 
the title of their native countries: (A) Palestinian 
Talmud called the Talmud of Jerusalem, nduiy ‘A, 
which is also more correctly called (since there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
temple) smyoi’n Dyte pay’ and ἘΠΊ 551 wpa ‘the 
Talmud of (the children of) the Land of Israel,’ ‘ the 
Talmud (or the Gemara) of (the people of) the West.’ 
(B) The Babylonian Talmud °922 ‘n, which (though 
only occurring oncc) was also known under the 
title of nq wisn ‘the Talmud of the people of the 
East.’* The main object of the Talmuds is the inter- 
pretation of the Mishna, tracing its sources, giving 
its reasons, explaining obscure passages, as well 
as real or seeming contradictions, by the aid of 
parallel passages in the ‘external Mishnas,’ and 
illustrating its matter and expanding its contents 
(especially in the branches of civil law) by giving 
such cases as life and altered circumstances were 
constantly furnishing. It is perhaps in this latter 
quality that the text of the Talmud proper as 
distinguished from the Mishna is called Gémard 
Ν 23, meaning, according to some authorities, 
‘Supplement’ or Complement to the Mishna.t 
The Talinuds differ in various minor respects. Thus, 
the non-Hebrew portions of the Jerus. Talmud arc 
composed in the West Aram. dialect, whilst those 
of the Bab. Talmud are written in an East Aram. 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandaic language. The style of the 
Jerus. Talmud is more concise, its discussions less 
diffuse, than those of the Bab. Talmud. The 
former is altogether free from the casuistic and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary cases which form a 
special feature of the productions of the Eastern 
Rabbis. It should, however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bab. 
Talmud is not always uniform, there being various 
tractates, such as Nédarim, Nazir, Témira Mé“ila, 
and Aérithéth, which betray certain grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the diction of the Talmud of 
Jerusalem. Apart from the main object as de- 
scribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
(particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
connexion with the contents of the latter. 1.0. 


* See JQR ix. 120. 

+ Neither the Jerus. nor the Bab. Talm. extends over all the 
GO (or 63) tractates of the Mishna. The Jerus. Talm. has Gemara 
to the first four orders of the Mishna and to three chapters in 
the tractate Niddd& in the sixth order; but in the second order 
there is missing the Gémdrd to the last four chapters of the trac- 
tate Shabbath, to the third chapter of the tractate Makkéth, and 
in the fourth order to the tractates ’Abéth and‘ Hdtyyéth. The 
Bab. Talm. has Géméra as follows: in the first order to tractate 
Bérakhéth only; in the second order, tractate Shefalim is 
omitted: in the fourth order, tractates "Abéth and‘ Edayyéth are 
omitted ; in the fifth order, tractates Middéth and Kinntm ara 
omitted ; in the sixth order, Gémara to tractate Nidd@ alone. 
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the lines in Mishna tractate Gitlin, ‘that the laws 
regarding the σικάριοι (ἃ name under which certain 
leaders of the Zealot bands were known) did not 
apply to the land of Judea,’ are followed in the Bab. 
Talmud by a legendary account of the wars pre- 
ceding the destruction of the second temple, and 
various incidents connected with it, extending over 
more than 5 folio pages (55-584). Again in the 
tractate Baba Bathra, the accidental remark in 
the Mishna, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures inherited by two or more brothers must 
not be divided among thein by cutting it up into 
its constituent books even when the parties agree 
to this, provokes in the Gémara (of the Bab. Tal- 
mud) a discussion relating to the arrangement of 
the Canon of the OT, its rise, and the dates at 
which the various books included in it were com- 
posed, accompanied by a long discourse on the 
particular nature of the Book of Job, the character 
and date of its hero, together with a few remarks 
on other biblical personages, which covers nearly 
8 folio pages (136-17a). This process of inserting 
matter but slightly connected with the text is at 
times carried further by adding to the inserted 
matter other topics having a similar slight con- 
nexion with it. As an instance of this process 
we may regard the following. Mishna Bérakhcth, 
eh. ix. 1, runs, ‘He who sees a place in which 
miracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says, Praised be he who wrought miracles for 
our fathers in this place.’ By way of illustration 
the Gémara (Bab. Talm. ἐδ. 54a) cites an ‘external 
Mishna’ in which it is taught that ‘He who sees 
the crossings of the Red Sea (7.e. the place at 
which the Jews crossed the Red Sea, Ex 1433), or 
the crossings of the Jordan (Jos 34). . . is bound 
to give thanks and praise to the Omnipresent’ 
(Makém). The last words suggest a quotation of 
ἢ, Jehuda in the name of Rab, adding to the 
number of those who are under the obligation to 
give thanks, also the four cases enumerated in 
Ps 107 (people returning from a sea voyage, 
coming back from a journey through the desert, 
recovering from a serious illness, or released from 
prison, 546). This statement is followed by several 
other sayings (546, 55a) which have no other con- 
nexion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all being cited in the name of Kab. 
One of these citations is to the effect that for 
three things man should in particular pray to 
God (who alone can grant them): ‘a good king, 
a good year, and a good dream’ (556); but the 
last word again suggests a new train of thought 
on the subject of dreams, their interpretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
ὃ folio pages (550-576). Owing to these sudden 
and violent changes from subject to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling ;* but, on the other hand, it is 
this very circumstance that keeps the ‘sea of the 
Talmud’ in constant motion, relieving it from the 
monotony and tedious repetition so peculiar to the 
majority of theological works dating from those 
early ages. Indeed, owing to this facility for drag- 
ging in whatever interested the compilers or the 
scribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
work of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyclopedia, reproducing the knowledge of 
the Rabbis during the first five centuries on all 
possible subjects, whether secular or religious. 
This is, as already indicated, Pasar ile | the case 
with the Bab. Talmud, the Haggada@ of which is 
very discursive and rich in all sorts of folk-lore. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities in whose names the strangest stories 

* Tt is this discursiveness which makes a proper translation of 
the Talmud almost impossible: see M. Friedmann’s brochure, 
ΠΗ mx Sy 325, Vienna, 1895 (Heb.). 
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are sometimes communicated are often Rabbis 
from Palestine, whose sayings and statements 
were as much studied and discussed in the East 
as they were in the West. 

v. The Saborat ‘snap ‘ Explainers’ or ‘ Medi- 
tators’ (upon the words of their predecessors), 
whose activity is supposed to have extended over 
the whole of the 6th century. The most important 
among them are Rabbah Jose (Pumbeditha) and R. 
’Ahai (of Be Hathim), who flourished about the 
beginning of the 6th cent., and probably shared 
largely in the compilation work of the last of the 
"Amorain.; and RK. Giza (Sura) and R. Simona 
(Pumbeditha), who belonged to the middle of the 
same century. The activity of the Saborai, about 
whose lives we know little, consisted mainly in com- 
menting upon the Talmud by means of explanatory 
speeches, and contributing to it some additional 
controversies marked by peculiarity of style and 
by absence of the names of those engaged in the 
dialogue, as well as by insertion of final decisions 
upon the differing opinions of their predecessors.* 
The school of the Swborai is peculiar to Babylon, 
there being no corresponding class of teachers in 
Palestine. Nor is there any reliable tradition, re- 
garding the compilation of the Jerus. Talmud, by 
whom it was accomplished, and when it was under- 
taken. Maimonides’ statement, that R. Johanan 
composed the Jerus. Talmud, can, since this work 
contains quantities of matter dating from a much 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
schools he founded, this Rabbi was largely instru- 
mental in giving rise toa work embodying the 
teachings of the later Western authorities. But in 
consequence of religious persecutions and political 
disturbances the decay of the schools set in too 
early to permit even such comparative complete- 
ness and finish as are to be found in the Bab. 
Talmud, which is itself far from perfection in this 
respect. Indeed the abruptness of the discussions 
of the Pal. Talmud, the frequent absence of formule 
introducing quotations or marking the beginning of 
the treatment of a fresh subject or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the meagreness of its 
matter where the analogy of the Bab. Talmud would 
suggest the greatest fulness, and the fact that it 
has no Gémarad at all on the 5th order (sacrifices), 
which is so strongly represented in the Bab. Tal- 
mud,+—all these circumstances convey the impres- 
sion that the Jerus. Talmud was never submitted 
to a real conscious compilation with the object of 
presenting posterity with a completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does not give us a work 
carried out after a preconcerted plan, but rather 
represents a series of jottings answering to the 
needs of the various individual writers, and largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. And thus 
lacking the authority enjoyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, which were the products of the 
great centres of learning, the Jerus. Talmud was, 
for a long time at least, not elevated to the rank 
of a national work, and it is therefore easy to 
understand how such portions of it as had not 
much bearing upon actual practice were permitted 
to disappear. Altogether, the people of Palestine 
were, as an old Rabbi said, ‘ sick with oppression,’ 

* On all these points see N. Briill’s essay, ‘Die Entstehugs- 
geschichte des bab. T. als Schriftwerkes’; and Weiss, as above, 
vol, ili. p. 208ff., and vol, iv. p. 1 ff. 

+ The question whether the Jerus. Talmud ever had Gémara 
to the fifth order is best discussed in the Hehalutz... by Osias 
H. Schorr, who on excellent grounds maintains that such a 
Géndrd must have existed. But it must be stated that hitherto, 
not even in the Cairo collections, which have restored to us 
so many lost works, has a single line turned up to confirm 
Schorr’s hypothesis. About the peculiarities of the fourth 
order, see I. Lewy, Interpretation des 1. Absehnittes des paldst. 
Talmudl-Traktais Nesikin (lreslau, 1895), Ὁ. 20; but compare 
also the references to the other authorities therc given. ‘This 


essay is the best piece.of work yet done on the redaction of 
the Jerus. Talmud. 
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and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
Hadlakhaé, ‘and did not listen to the words of 
Talmud (in the narrower sense of discussing 
the legal portions of it) and the Mishna.’ The 
deeper was their devotion to the Haggada, which 
gave them ‘words of blessing and consolation.’ 
This will account for the copiousness of the 
Haggadie literature, which reached its highest 
development during the period of the ’Amoraim. 
This literature is embodied in the Midrashim to 
various books of the OT as well as in certain inde- 
pendent Haggadic treatises, the contents of which, 
though possibly compiled at a later age, are made 
up of the homilies and moralizing exhortations 
given in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who figure as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature by themselves, 
never having served as sources or factors of the 
Talmud, though they are sometimes useful as 
parallel passages to the Hoggqadic portions of the 
atter. They thus do not fall within the seope of 
this article. It is, however, only fair to warn the 
theologian that though he may le 6... With 
the Pésikta (collection of homilies mainly based on 
the Haphtaréth) or the Midrash Shir Hashshirim 
(allegoric interpretations of the Song of Songs) in 
his study of the Talmud, he cannot do so safely in 
his study of the Rabbi, whose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to best advantage in such 
moralizing works as those of which the Haggadic 
pieces just mentioned are a fair specimen. 


LITERATURE (omitting mostly such books as have already been 
referred to in the notes).—Epitions ; There are very few critical 
editions of the ancient Rabbinical literature, though new reprints 
are constantly appearing. ‘The following, however, deserve 
special notice:—Jlishna, Naples, 1492, ed. pr.; Jlishna... 
Latimiate donavit... J. Surenhusius, Amstelod., 1698; The 
Mishna, edited from a unique MS, by W. H. Lowe, Cambridge, 
1883 ; Mishnayoth : Hebrdischer Text init Punktation, Deutscher 

ersetzung, von A. Samter, Berlin, 1887 (not yet finished). 
Most editions have, as a rule, the commentaries of ’Obadya di 
Bertinoro and of Yom Tob Lipman Heller (316 D1 m5o)n), or the 
commentary of Maimonides (mot as frequently as the two 
former). As useful editions for students, the tractates edited 
by Strack may be recommended. Tosephta, edited by Zucker- 
mandel (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1880. Tape Talmud, Venice, 
1523, ed. pr., Krotoschin, 1866, and Zitomir, 1860-67. This 
last edition has several commentaries. Of single tractates there 
have appeared, among others, Bérakhéth, Pé’a, and Déma’2, with 
thecommentary Ahabath Zion, by Z. Frankel, anda part of Baba 
Kammd with a commentary by 1. Lewy. Bab. Talmud, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of R. Solomon b. Isaac, and the 
Glosses of the Franco-German Rabbiscalled Tosaphoth (Additions). 
‘he last and best edition of the Talmud is that which appeared 
in Wilna, 1880-86, 25 vols. The Variee lectiones in Mischnain et 
in Talmud Babylonieum, by Raph. Rabbinowicz, consisting of 
16 vols., and extending over a large part of the Bab. Talmud, is a 
most important work for the critical study of the Talmud. Also 
to be consulted is the work ova mason ΠΊΝΩ Πρ, K6nigs- 
berg, 1860, restoring the words and passages omitted or corrupted 
by the censors. Of single tractates we have only to notice here 
the Tract. Makkoth, ed. Friedmann, Wien, 1888.* 

INTRODUCTORY AND BIBLIOORAPHICAL: N. Krochmal "5132 47D 


jora, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb.); L. Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vorirdge der Juden®, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1892; M. Steinschneider, 
Jewish IAterature, §§ 1-7, London, 1857; Z. Frankel, °277 
mena, Hodegetica in Mischnam ... Lipsix, 1859 (Heb.); by 
the same, ὭΡΦΥΤΗ 83, Introductio in Ταϊηυμα Hierosolo- 
mitanum, Breslau, 1870 (Heb.); Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (Germ.); Dérenbourg, Essai sur l'histoire et la 
géographie de la Palestine daprées les Thalinud et les autres 
sourees rabbiniques (Paris, 1867); I. H. Weiss, ream 79 45 
Zur Gesehiehte der Jiidischen Tradition, vols. 1-3; Strack, 


* A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud is to be found in Rabbinowicz's by ἽΝ 


spon no537, Munchen, 1877, whilst a short list of the various 
MSS in the different libraries is given by Strack in his Hinlei- 
tung, Ὁ. 704%. It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
years have brought to light many Talmudical pieces, not known 
to any bibliographer. They are still awaiting description. Mr. 
Elkan N. Adler’s library (London) is especially rich in early prints 
not known to Rabbinowiez; whilst the Cambridge collections, 
both in the possession of the University Lihrary and in that of 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson (now in Westminster College), 
contain many MSS fragments of the Bab. and Pal. Talmuds of 
the highest critical value. 


=== 


Einleitung in den Thalmud, Leipzig, 1894; M. Mielziner, Intro- 
duction to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1894 ; Schtirer, GJ V2, i. § 3 E, 
Leipzig, 1890 (Germ.). For popular accounts see E. Deutsch, 
The Talmud, Philadelphia, 1896; A. Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS: Nathan Ὁ. Yehiel (of the llth 
cent.), PIWA TDD, 1480, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Arukh Completum.. . auctore 
Nathane jfilio Jechielis ... corrigit explevit critice Alex. 
Kohut, 8 vols., Wien, 1878-92; Joh. Buxtorf, Lexicon Chal- 
daicum Taltmudicum et Rabbinicum, Basel, 1640; Jacob Levy, 
Neuhebriiisches und chalddtsches W6rterbuch tuber dte Tal- 
mudim und Midraschim, Leipzig, 1876; M. Jastrow, Dietion- 
ary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Jerushalmi, Lon- 
don and New York, 1886; Sam. Krauss, Griechische und latein- 
ische Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch, und Targum... 
Berlin, 1898; W. Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie der jiidischen 
Schriftauslegung : Hin Worterbuch der bibelexegetischen Kunst- 
sprache der Tannaiten, Leipzig, 1899; H. L. Strack and ©, 
Siegfried, Lehrbuch der Neuhebrdischen Sprache... Karlsruhe 
and Leipzig, 1884; A. Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch der Sprache 
der Mishnah, Breslau, 1845 (Germ.); I. H. Weiss, pwd pawvD 
ΠΣ ΌΤΙ, Wien, 1865 (Heb.); G. Dalman, Grammatik des Jtidisch- 
Paldstinischen Aramédisch, Leipzig, 1894 (Germ.); 5. Ὁ. Luz- 
zatto, Element? grammaticali del... dialetto Talmudico 
Babilonese, Padua, 1865 (Ital.), of which a Germ. tr. was 
prepared by M. S. Krtiger, and was published in Breslau, 1873; 
Levias, Grammar of the Bab. Talm., Cincinnati, 1900. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are many and 
various. A full account of them will be found in Dr. Erich 
Bischotf's Kritische Geschichte der Thaimud-Ubersetzungen aller 
Zetten und Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1899 (Germ.). The present 
writer can, however, recommend only the following books: On 
the Mishna see above. On Ifvnor traetates : Masecheth Sopherim, 
by J. Muller, Leipzig, 1878; Derech Erez Suta, by A. lawrogy, 
K6nigsherg, 1885. Jerus. Talm.: A. Winsche, Der jerusalem- 
ische Talmud in seinen haggadischen Bestandtheilen ins 
Deutsche tibertragen, Ztirich, 1880. Bab. Talm.: A Translation 
of the treatise Chagigah, by A. W. Streane, 1891; Tractate Baba 
Mezia mit deutscher Ubersetzung . . « by A. Samter, Berlin, 
1876; Der Bab.’ Taimud in seinen Hagadischen Bestand- 
thetlen wortgetreu ibersetzt, by Wiinsche, 1888. The student 
would do well to consult always, when reading a Haggadic text, 
the following standard works by W. Bacher: Die Agada der 
Babylonisehen Amoréer, Strassburg, 1879; Die Agada der 
Tannaiten, Strassburg, 1884; Die Agada der Paldastinischen 
Amorder, Strassburg, 1892. S. SCHECHTER. 


SIBYLLINE GRACLES.—Thecollection of Jewish 
and Christian poems which pass under the name 
of the Sibyl covers in its time of production a 

eriod of many centuries, reaching back into at 
oe the 2nd cent. B.c., and coming down (when 
its latest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. When we take further inte account 
that, even in its first Jewish and Christian forms, 
Sibyllism was merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that was centuries old, and 
already effete in the pagan world, it will be seen 
that it constitutes a very important element in 
historical theology, and one which has had eve 
influence upon the mind of man that could be 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat- 
ing through the State as in Roman life, or through 
ereat names as in the case of the Christian Church), 
supported as that authority was by the natural 
love of the secret and mysterious which charac- 
terizes the major part of men in all periods of 
human history. 

The original Sibyl is very nearly the equivalent 
of ‘ prophetess’ in the Gr. and Rom. world; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com- 
bination of Σιός (for Θεός) and βουλή (in a form 
βυλλά) goes back to Varro (cf. Lact. Div. Inst. 
i. 6); and, although it may be (and probably is) 
invalid philologically, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons known as 
Sibyls, who had the knowledge (as it was supposed) 
of the Divine will in the fatalistic sense, and were 
in the habit of recording the fiats of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they could be consulted, either in 
some special antrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com- 
mitted to writing. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a number of such Sibyls, known some- 
times by actual names, and sometimes by the 


' places where they prophesied, as the Chaldean, 
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Erythrean, Delphic, ete. But for practical pur- 
oses the one that cxercised the commanding in- 
uence over the Christian Cliureh to which we 

have alluded above is the Cumzan Sibyl. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that this commanding 
influence is merely a case of survival from the 
Roman State religion. And the question for the 
student of the Sib. Oracles as we have them extant, 
is as to the extent of the survival. It can be 
tested under the heads of (1) the language, (2) the 
form, (3) the matter of the ancient and the more 
modern oracles. 

The Rom. tradition affirmed that these oracles 
had originally been offered by a certain Sibyl to 
a certain Roman king (say Tarquinius Superbus), 
but at an excessive price ; the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of her 
books, and returned to offer the remainder at the 
original price; and, after this process had been 
repeated a certain number of times, the king was 
sufliciently interested to buy the remainder, which 
thus became in the Roman government a State 
deposit of information concerning the future, 
placed under the contro) of the augurs or wri 
guindecemvirales, and to be consulted in time of 
exigency. 

There is no need to spend time in criticising 
the details of such a story, which is merely an 
attempt to find a venerable origin for a Roman 
practice ; for it is certain that the Roman govern- 
ment had such books of Sib. oracles, which they 
from time to time augmented or retrenched by 
various editorial processes. What is important to 
remember is—(1.) that these oracleswere for the most 
part, perhaps wholly, in Greek; (ii.) that they 
were in hexameter verse, probably with the literary 
devices of alphabetic and acrostie writing; (ili.) that 
they were concerned inter alia with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the collapse and rejuvenescence 
thereof. ‘The first of these points, and, in part, the 
second, may best be illustrated by references to an 
actual oracle which has come down to us, preserved 
by Phlegon, de Jfiradil. c. 10, apparently from a 
Roman writer, Sextus Carminius, and dated in the 
year A.V.C. 629 (=B.c. 124). It relates to the birth 
of a hermaphrodite, which the oracle alludes to in 
the words— 


Kat Tol ποτε φημὶ γυναῖκα 
᾿Ανδρόγυνον τέξεσθαι ἔχοντά wep ἄρσενα πάντα 
Νηπίαχαι θ᾽ ὅσα θηλύτεραι φαίνουσι γυναῖκες. 


Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the portent, 
and it was composed in hexameters. At this time, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the collection was subject to 
accretion or modification. They were written, as 
all later oracles and books of oracles, in the religious 
metre and langnage of Homer. Morcover, on ex- 
amination it will be found that the oracle is acrostie, 
and apparently based upon an earlier acrostic which 
has been used, which was itself metrical. The 
books were therefore treated as sortes by the 
augurs, but handled with freedom in secret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That they contained some scheme of the ages of 
the world and of the ἀποκατάστασις πάντων, is clear 
from Virgil’s 


* Ultima Cumi venit iam carminis etas ; 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.’ 
(Ziclog. iv. 4), 
and a number of similar considerations. 

All of these features are abundantly illustrated 
in the Jewish and Christian Sib. books. It was 
necessary that they should be if the world was to 
swallow the literary deception that was being 
practised upon it. 


‘with Virgil. 
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It must not be supposed that such a gigantic and 
long-continued fraud could have been earried on 
without meeting with criticism from a people as 
acute and polished as the Greeks, While it is 
certain that almost all the Fathers of the Church 
were firm believers in the inspiration of the Sibyls 
(for we need not doubt the honesty of Justin and 
Clement, of Tertullian, of Lactantius, and a host of 
others, though it is equally clear that the deceived 
must have been near of kin to the deceivers), it 
was not possible that such keen wits as Lucian 
and Celsus should come under the spell. They 
saw at once that the Christians were making 
oracles to suit their own propaganda, and were 
quick to proclain the fact; and Lucian, in particular, 
himself turned Sibyllist in order to tell in mock 
heroics the fortunes of Peregrinus and of Alexander 
of Abonoteichos. This extant criticism and ridi- 
cule must have been widely extended. We can 
trace from the successive Sibyllists themselves 
the objections which they had to meet. One, of 
necessity, was the dependence of the Sibyl upon 
Homer, for Sibyllism is closely related to Centoism, 
and borrows lines and expressions freely from 
Homer. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
assumed Sibyl to explain that the borrowing was 
really on the side of that thief Homer. Accord- 
ingly, the Sibyl] herself attacks the supposed later 
poet in the following lines— 


καί τις Wevdoypados πρέσβυς βροτὸς ἔσσεται αὖτις 
ψευδόπατρις" δύσει δὲ φάος ἐν ὀπῇσιν ἐῇσιν 


oa « ἐπέων γὰρ ἐμῶν μέτρων τε κρατήσει. 


(Orac, Sib. iii. 4191; 


and this judgment is endorsed by Tatian, who in 
his tract Against the Greeks, § 41, maintains the 
superior date of the Sibyl to Homer. A closer 
examination, however, of the oracles reveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pilfered; there is a 
constant coincidence with fragments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certainly be much more pro- 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved of 
this branch of literature. Now, it is worth noticing 
that Clement of Alexandria (the best read of all 
the early [’athers in the matter of Greek literature) 
expressly declares that the Sibyl is earlier than 
Orpheus; while, to quote another author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullian will have it that the 
Sibyl is older than αὐ other literature (cf. Tert. adv. 
Nationes, τι. 12). It is clear from these testimonies 
that there had been from the first a critical dispute 
over the antiquity of the supposed Sibylline verses ; 
at all events, the anti-Homeric strain in the Sibyl 
which we have quoted above occurs in verses which 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and the writers who endorse the sentiment belong 
very nearly to the same period. And before this 
time there must have been an active Sibylline 
propaganda earried on by the early Christians, 
most of whom were deceived and some of them 
deceivers. 

Something of a similar kind to this contest 
between Homer and the Sibyl and Orpheus and the 
Sibyl for priority, appears to have taken place at 
a later date in regard to Virgil. We have already 
pointed out that the acquaintance of Virgil with 
Sibylline oracles may be assumed. It does not 
follow that these oracles have anything to do with 
the extant collection ; rather they seem to be the 
Roman collection, which Virgil must have known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
or unpublished portions. Now it has been shown 
by Dechent (Ueber das erste, zweite und elfte Buch 
der Sib. Weissagungen, 1873) that the eleventh 
book of the Oracles has coincidences of language 
The Sibyl describes, for example. 
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the flight of Aincas from Troy in Il. 144 ff., which 
begin— 


ἄρξει δ᾽ ἐκ γενεῆς τε καὶ αἵματος ᾿Ασσαράκοιο 
παῖς κλυτὸς ἡρώων, κρατερός τε καὶ ἄλκιμος ἀνήρ, 


which may be compared with 


‘Ronulus, Assaraci quem sanguinis Ilia mater 
Edneet’ (Virg. 4n. vi. 779). 


After describing the person and fortunes of 
fiineas, the writer proceeds to explain that her 
verses will be stolen by a later poet, much in the 
same language as we noted in Bk. iii. for Homer— 


καί τις πρέσβυς ἀνὴρ σοφὸς ἔσσεται adres ἀοιδός 


τοῖσιν ἐμοῖσι λύγοις μέτροις ἐπέεσσι κρατήσας" 
αὐτὸς γάρ, πρώτιστος ἐμὰς βίβλους ἀναπλώσει 
καὶ κρύψει μετὰ ταῦτα. 


But here we must, in view of the coincidences in 
language between the Sibyl and the #necid, under- 
stand Virgil and not Homer as the supposed thief. 
Obviously, the Sibyllist, who is so anxious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Virgil, as is also shown by the reference to 
Virgil as hiding the oracles, Alexandre refers 
this part of the oracles to the year A.D. 267; and 
it 15. interesting to observe that, not long after 
that date, the emperor Constantine in his oration 
to the Nicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
Sibyl, and suggests the dependence of Virgil upon 
her writings, quoting Virgil for convenience in a 
Greek rendering. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the question of relative priority 
between Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the earliest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun- 
tered any such hostile reception. Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, 1}, 97-294, 491-fin., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year 166 B.c. It is 
not decided whether the production of these verses 
was due to some active inquiry which was being 
made at the time after extant oracles, which 
search might easily have led to the fabrication of 
them by some learned Alexandrian Jew, or whether 
it is only one more example, to be added to many 
belonging to this time, of the transference of the 
text of the LXX into Gr. verse. Whatever may 
be the reason, it 1s certain that the versified story 
of the destruction of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was accomplished by the 
agency of mighty winds, was accepted as a fresh 
historical authority by contemporaries (Abydenus, 
Polyhistor, and, following them, Josephus), and as 
confirming the accuracy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So that it does not appear that the 
earliest Jewish portions of the Sibylline books 
a ge the same hostility as those which are 

ater and definitely Christian. They appear to 
have met with an unquestioning acceptance. 


It will be convenient to set down here the dates which have 
been assigned to the extant books. Our first scbeme is that of 
Alexandre, whose Eweursus ad Sibyllinos Libros is the store- 
house of material for all who wish to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. According to hin 
Bk. iii. 11. 97-294 and 489-fin. is a Jewish work, written in 

Egypt in the year 166 or 165 B.c. 

Bk. iv., the oldest of the Christian Sibyllines, was written in 
Asia in the 1st cent. A.p. under Titus or Domitian. 

The Prowmium to the collection (a fragment preserved by 
Theophilus of Antioch) and Bk. viii. I]. 217-429, are probably 
by the same Christian hand, and written in the beginning 
of the 2ud cent. under Trajan or Hadrian. 

Bk. viii. ll, 1-217, written by a Christian of a millenarian type, in 
Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bk. iii. Il. 295-488 and Bk. v. are Judwo-Christian, and were 
written in Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bks. vi. and vii. are Christian (? heretical), and written in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, about A.D. 234. 
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Bk. viti. 11. 430-fin., by Christian hands in the middle of the 
3rd cent. 

Bks. i. ii, and iii, 11. 1-96, by Christian hands, in Asia in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. 

DBks. xi. xii, xiii. xiv., Judeo-Christian, written in Egypt about 
the year 267 A.D. 

With tbis scheme of Alexandre may be compared that pro- 
pounded by Ewald. According to Ewald (Abhandlung wber 
Entstehung Inhalt und Werth der Sib. Bieher, Gottingen, 
1858) we have— 

Bk, iii. 11. 97-828, about B.c. 124. 

Bk. iv., about A.p, 80. 

Bk. vy. 11. 52-530, about a.p. 80. 

Bks. v. Il. 1-51, vi. vii., in A.D. 188, 

Bk. viii. ll. 1-360, about A.p, 211. 

[ Bk. viii. 11. 361-500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibylline.] 

Bks, i. 11. iii. Il. 1-96, about A.D. 300. 

Bks. xi. xii. xiil. xiv., much later: Ewald imagines references to 
the emperor Odenatus and to the rise of Islam ! 

Further discussions of dates of the whole or parts of the 
different books may be found in Friedlieb, Orac. Sibyll. (Leipzig, 
1852), or Bleek (Theol. Zeitschrift, Berlin, 1819), or Dechent (see 
above). The different judgments arrived at by these writers 
would probably be rectified by a closer study of the whole body 
of Sibylline literature. So far, the best guide is Alexandre, 
whose Hzeursus is 2 monument of patiently accumulated facts. 

EDITIONS OF THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—The first published por- 
tion of the Sibyllines was the famous acrostic, Ἰησοῦς Χριστός, (Θεοῦ 
υἱός, wrap, Which was printed by Aldus. The first ed. was due 
to Xystus Betuleus (Sixtus Birken) at Basel in 1545. It con- 
tained the first eight books. The second (Lat.) ed. was issued 
from the same printing-house (John Oporinus) in the following 
year. The third (Gr.-Lat.) appeared at Basel in 1555. The 
fourth ed, (that of Opsopeeus = Koch) appeared at Paris in 1599, 
three years after the death of the editor. In 1817 the collection 
was expanded by Cardinal Mai’s discovery of the Books xi.-xiv., 
which were printed first in his Seriptorum vet. nova collectio, 
vol. ili. pt. 8. Of more modern edd. the ones in common use 
are those of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852), Alexandre (Paris, 1860), 
and Rzach. Of these, the last, published at Prague in 1891, is 
by far the best for the text; it contains no excursus, but has a 
brief critical preface, and a most valuable appendix exhibiting 
the dependence of the Sibyllines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
hymns, etc. With the text of Rzach and the excursus of 
Alexandre, the student can find out almost all that is known of 
the Sibyllines. Itis necessary to add a final caution with regard 
to the quotation of the books. There is a fluctuation in their 
numbering on the part of the editors, due to the imperfection 
of the series. The last four books, for example, are numbered 
ix. X. x1. and xij. by Friedlieb. 


[Since the writing of the foregoing article, 
Geficken’s tract, entitled Komposition und Entsteh- 
ungszctt der Oracula Sibyllina, has appeared, to 
which the student is referred for the latest view of 
the subject. ] J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUGH.—i. HisroRIcAu 
CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SAMARITANS AND TIIE 
PENTATEUCH.—The Samaritans are a mixed race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tribes which 
lost their independence in B.C. 722, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assyrian 
kings in Central Palestine. Hence the question 
arises whether the Pentateuch was already known 
to the subjects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
It might be supposed that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the Jahweh cultus introduced by Jeroboam I. 
(1 K 1958) deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This argument, however, is not absolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Judah, e.g. under 
Ahaz (2 K 16?) and Manasseh (9155), witnessed 
frequent and serious departures fromm the legitimate 
religion. But there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Pentateuch was first 
accepted by the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take part in the 
building of the second temple (Ezr 4'*) refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v.°)? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that 
the Samaritans did not as yet possess the Law- 
book. It is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
would have been net with this refusal. Further, 
one who, like the present writer, regards the 


‘modern criticisin of the Pentateuch as essentially 


correct, has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above vicw. Or does the very existence of the 
Samaritan Ventateuch present an obstacle to the 
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conclusion at which most representatives of modern 
Pentateuchal criticism have arrived, namely, that 
the sources of the Pentateuch were united by Ezra 
into the one stream which we see in our Penta- 
teuch? At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer a single writer who would claim that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch supplies any argument 
against the critical position. No such claim is 
made, for instance, by C. I’. Keil in his Hinlettung 
wm ad. AT, 1873, § 204, or by Ed. Rupprecht in Des 
Kiditsels Lésung, τι. i. (1896) p. 196f., or by the 
Roman Catholic Fr, Kaulen in his Einlettung in 
die Heilige Sehrift, 1892, § 194. 

How tong after Ezra’s time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch is uncertain. 
They may have already done so at the time that 
Nehemiah, upon the occasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (B.C. 433), expelled the son of Joiada, 
the high priest, who had married a daughter of the 
Samaritan prince Sanballat (Neh 13%). For there 
was hostility between the Jews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, although the latter 
had adopted the Law. But the view that appears 
to be most probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentateuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Mt. Gerizim. It is well known 
that Josephus (Ant. XI. viii. 2) relates how Man- 
asseh, son of the high priest ᾿Ιαδδοῦς, and son-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince Σαναβαλλάτης, fled to the 
Samaritans in the time of the Persian king Darius 
Codomannus. But here, in all probability, we have 
simply a chronological error, for later writers were 
weakin their knowledge of the chronology of the 
post-exilic period. For instance, in To 14" the 
years 701-681 are compressed into πεντήκοντα or 
τεσσαράκοντα ἡμέραι (Fritzsche, Libri apoeryphi, pp. 
110, 113), and in Seder ‘olam vabba 30 it is said that 
the rule of the Persians after the building of the 
second temple lasted only 34 years (see, further, 
art. by the present writer m Zapos, Times, x. 
[1899] p. 257). Nor are there wanting in the post- 
siblical tradition indications pointing to the fact 
that it was near the time of Ezra that the Samari- 
tans accepted the Pentateuch. For instance, in 
Bab. Talm. (Sanhed. 216) we read: ‘The Torah 
was originally revealed in the Hebrew character 
and in the holy [7.e. Hebrew] language, the second 
time in the Assyrian character and in the Aramaic 
language, and Israel chose the Assyrian character 
anu the holy language, whereas it gave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the ἐδιῶται.᾿ ὃ This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity 
which, according to other passages of the tradition, 
ἔτ, displayed with reference to the Pentateuch. 
For instance, in Bab. Talm. (Suk 20a) it is said : 
‘The Torah was forgotten by the Israelites until 
Ezra came from Babylon and restored it’ (other 
passages are translated in JsGnio’s Hinleit. in εἰ. 
AT, p. 241 f.). Nor is there anything inexplicable 
in the circumstance that the Samaritans, about the 
year B.C. 433, aceepted no part of the OT bunt the 
Pentateunch, for even the Jews exalted the Torah 
above the other parts of the OT. The Mishna 
enacts im Megilla iii. 1: ‘If one sells books (i.e. 
parts of the OT other than the Pentateuch), he 
may take a Torah in exchange; but if one sells a 
Torah he may not take other books in exchange’ 
(many further testimonies to this later apprecia- 
tion of the Torah above the rest-of the OT will 
be found in K6nig’s Linéeit. p. 455 f.). 

Later notices of the actual existence of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are found in the Talmud (cf. Zach. Frankel, Ueber den 


*The view of Τὶ, Blau, expressed in bis programme ‘Zur 
Einleitung in die heil. Schrift,’ 1894, p. 74, that the term 
sens, here does not refer to the Samaritans, will not hold its | 
ground. 


Hinjluss der palastinischen Exegese auf die alexandr. Hermen- 
eutrik, p. 243), in Origen (whose Lexapla reads on the margin of 
Nu 13! ᾧ κωὶ αὐτὰ iz τοῦ τῶν Σαμαρειτῶν ἑβθραϊχκοῦ μετεβάλομεεν), 
and in Jerome (Prologus galeatus: ‘Samaritani Pentateuchum 
totidem literis scriptitant, figuris tantum et apicibug discrep- 
antes’). But about the year a.b. 1600 not even a scholar like 
Sealiger (De emendatione teinporum, lib. 7) was aware whether 
there were copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch in existence in 
the East. At last, in the year 1616 Piedro della Valle purchased 
a complete manuscript of tbis Pentateuch from the Samaritans 
at Damascus. Between the years 1620 and 1630 Ussher collected 
in the East six copies of it. Since then many codices of this 
work have been collated; cf. de Rossi, Vasiae leetiones VI, 
1784-88, vol. i. p. CLVf.; Rosen, ZDMG, 1864, p. 582 ἢ; Abr. 
Harkavy, Katulog der Samaritan. Pentateucheodices in St. 
Petersburg, 1874. The Samaritan Pentateuch was first printed, 
under the superintendence of Joh. Morinus, in the Paris Poly- 
glott (1645). <A secoud impression appeared in the London 
Polyglott (1657). It was published, transcriled in the square 
character, hy Blayney at Oxiord in 1790. Its peculiarities are 
also set forth in a separate column of Kennicott’s Vetus Test. 
heb. cum variis leetionibus (Oxonii, 1776-80), and in ΗΓ. Peter- 
mann’s extremely interesting work, Versuch einer hebritischen 
Formenlehre nach der Aussprache der heutigen Samaritaner, 
1868, pp. 219-326. In the latter will be found also a transcrip- 
tion of the whole of the Book of Genesis, as Amram, the then 
high priest of the Samaritan community at Nablds, dictated it 
to Petermann (pp, 161-218), 

ii. COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SAMARITAN- 
HEBREW AND TIE JEWISH-H@EBREW PENTA- 
TEUCH.—(a) The charaeter of the MISS, and the 
method of dividing the text.—The Samaritan manu- 
scripts, like the majority of the Jewish ones, 
are of parchment or paper; the Samaritans like- 
wise preferred the roll form for use in Divine 
worslup. The Samaritan MSS want the vowel 
siens and the accents, which are employed in the 
Jewish Pentateuch. In leu of these they exhibit 
the following signs: a point separates each word 
from the next; two points, similar to the colon in 
modern languages, mark off smaller and larger 
paragraphs (Kolin, Zur Sprache, Litt., w. Dogqmatik 
d. Samaritaner, p. 1f.). The whole Pentateuch is 
divided by the Samaritans into sections which they 
eall ssp (kagin). Of these they reckon in the 
Pentateuch 966 (Hupfeld, ZDA/G, 1867, p. 20), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count in the Torah 
379 close and 290 open parashas (cf. Konig, Hinleit. 
Ρ. 463). 

(6) Linguistie differences. The vowel letters are 
much more frequently employed in the Samaritan 
than in the MT. Even shéwd is many times indi- 
cated by} or *: for instance, nynsx, a form which 
the MT first exhibits in 2 Ch 818, is written by the 
Samaritan in Dt 28%, or ‘nw 2 is read for ‘pwa in 
Dt 34. The orthography which the MT favours, 
especially in the earher parts of the OT, agrees 
still oftener with that found on the Jewish coins. 
But the Samaritan Pentateuch thus reflects the 
latest stage of development reached by Hebrew 
orthography within the OT, and in a great many 
instances goes even beyond this. In the matter of 
pronouns, the unusual forms are regularly changed 
into the usual ones. Tor instance, 7, which in 
the Pentateuch (Gn 2!" ete.) stands for the later 
x71 195 times, and which is altered in the MT only 
in the margin, is replaced by sn in the Samaritan 
in the text. The form 3:93, which is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Samaritan into 1mx 
(Gn 42", Ex 167, Nu 32%*), As to the conjugation 
of verbs, the lightened form of the imperfect, the 
so-called jussive, is almost always changed into the 
ordinary form: ag: (Gn 32!) is replaced by ne 
(read by the high priest Amram as wyeshév); xv 
(4159) by anv (yere’t) ; sty (317° 41%) by asi (wére’t). 
—In the declension of nouns, the endings in -é and 
«ἢ, which, in spite of J. Barth (Z2DJ/G, 1899, p. 598), 
are to be considered relics of the old case-endings, 
are almost uniformly dropped: inp appears ag nn 
in Gn 1% (32 of Nu 2338 24 is left unaltered) ; 
‘nazi as ΠΕ} (genwwat) in Gn 31°; and pms as Ane 
in Ex 1618, In the construction of nouns, many of 
the marks are obliterated which point to a nomen 
generis being of common gender: e.g. yi ‘young 
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maiden’ (Gn 2414 16. 28. 65.57 343.12 Tt 2915-29 except 
v.!°]), which the Massoretes altered only in the 
margin, is changed into ™y: (ndra) in the text of 
the Samaritan (ef. Gesenins, de Pentatewehi Sam- 
ariant origine, ete. p. 28 ff.). The solitary oceur- 
rence of Ὁ which the present writer (Lekrgebd. ii. 
293) has been able to discover before the article in 
the Pentateuch is *iyap of Gn 6”, and this dis- 
appears in the mya "0 (min a éph) of the Samaritan. 
—In the lexieal sphere, the following differences 
are worthy of note: πὸ ‘beget’ is replaced by the 
form that became usual in later times, 15.7, in 
Gn 10° and 22%, The verb ni1, which is used in 
Tix 2138, 29. 31. 32.36 of the ‘ pushing’ of an ox, is re- 
placed by the more familiar verb 737 ‘strike.’— 
Differences of a syntaetieal or stylistie kind are 
the following: the sentence 73; πὴ ano jada (MT 
of Gn 1717 ‘shall a child be born to one who is a 
hundred years old?’ LXX εἰ τῷ ἑκατονταετεῖ γενή- 
σεται υἱός Ὁ) is in perfect agreement with the 
Hebrew linguistic usage as this appears in Gn 4% 
etc. But the Samaritan has missed this construc- 
tion, and substituted the easier aléen maat shena 
uléd (vs), ‘shall I at the age of a hundred years 
beget a child?’ In the MT of Gn 73 the formula 
invx) Uy appears alongside of the synonymous pair 
of words 7327 73: (v.°). This variety of expression 
disappears in the Samaritan, which uses the latter 
formula in both verses. The asyndetic py (Gn 1"), 
dy (316), ordnaa (64), vam (v.%), are changed into syn 
etc., and greater clearness is thus obtained.— 
Under the same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of dietion, due to the Aramaic dialect, 
which afterwards became naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instance, we find om for ὉΤῚΝ 
(Gn 84), onai for ont (719), toy for mn ‘wine’ 
(Dt 32"), The gutturals are thus very frequently 
interchanged, because to the Samaritan copyist, 
accustomed to the Aramaic dialect, they had lost 
their distinctive phonetic values. ΤῸ the same 
cause are due such forms as that of the pronoun 
ne (Gn 124-18 2447-8) and ons (315), or of *npny (for 
ΠΡῸΣ Gn 18%), the infinitive atm (for => 916), 
ete. (cf. Gesenius, ¢.¢. p. 53 ff.). 

(6) Material differences: (a) many passages are 
altered or supplemented from parallel passages. 
For instance, rvys 85 of Gn 18 is replaced in the 
Samaritan by nnevs x ld ashit, after vv.25 31, The 
servant of Moses is called in the MT sometimes 
yon (Nu 13°16 Dt 32"), and sometimes y(i)via (Ex 
1791. 18f O43 etc.), but the Samaritan writes the 
latter form even in the three passages in which 
the change of Hoshea into Jehoshua is recorded, 
so that we read in Nu 13'° ‘and Moses called 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshua’! Again, in 
Gn 11 the formula is regularly added, ‘and all 
the years of .. . were... years, and he died,’ 
which is derived from the parallel genealogy (5°). 
In 17+ ‘on the eighth day’ is read in harmony 
with the parallel passage. After 9088 we find a long 
addition, which is borrowed from 31%, Specially 
striking is the following series of passages: Ex 6° 
(cf. 14!2) 718 (ef. vv.1518) 739 (οὕ, vv. 2528) 919 (ef, vv. 16-29) 
95-19 102 113 (cf, 42) 18% (cf, Dt 1928) 9011 (ef. Dt 
27% 5-7) 2021 (ef. Dt 5538. 28 1818-22 5571.) 3051 Ny 414 7010 
12" 18: So" gyhee gy oi. Dt ΟἿ δῖδ 10%. The 
remarkable circumstance about all these passages 
is that in every instance where it is recorded that 
Moses said or did something, this is always pre- 
ceded by a statement in so many words that it 
was a Divine command that he should act so, and, 
wherever a Divine command is recorded, this is re- 
veated in the same terms when we are told that 

Loses fulfilled it. This is a carrying to the ex- 
treme of that pleonastic form of expression which 
may be observed also in certain portions of the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch (cf. Kénig, Séilistik, 
etc. pp. 169, 172, 176). 


That the above passages ! 
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in the Samaritan Pentateuch are of secondary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its text there has not the support of a single 
ancient witness.—(8) There are differences due to 
a religious or other like interest. The statement 
in Gn 2% ἢ ‘yayin oa ody San, Sand God declared 
all his work finished (see Kdnig, Syntaz, § 950) 
on the seventh day’ was not understood, and so 
the seventh was changed into the sixth day (Sam. 
beyom eshshishsht). The number 430 years, 
during which the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, 
according to the MT of Ex 12”, appeared to be 
too large, and hence the expression 1913 swW3 ‘in 
the land of Canaan’ was inserted before the words 
‘in the land of Egypt.’ (By the way, the MT of 
Ex 12” is shown by Ezk 4°: to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
390+40 years of Ezk 45% are nothing else than a 
reflexion of the 430 years of the Egyptian bondage 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with which 
ones ‘God’ is coupled in Gn 20" 31% 357 and Ex 
228, is changed into a singular, in order to avoid 
the appearance of polytheism (Kohn, de Samari- 
tano Pentateucho, p. 22).—Another group is formed 
by the following passages.—The statement in Ex 
240 yin ‘and they beheld (se. God),’ is replaced by 
nx ‘and they cleaved to (God),’ the idea being 
that the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of God was thus transcendentalized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-called inter- 
mediary beings are introduced between God and 
man, onbx (‘God’) being replaced by pbs axSp 
(‘an angel of God’) in Nu 22% 234, and mm by 
mim axdo in vv. 18, Conversely, 1907 (‘the angel ἢ 
is once, Gn 4818, changed into 2a (‘the king’), in 
order to avoid attributing to the angel what God 
Himself had accomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans showed themselves in 
other instances as well very jealous for the char- 
acter of God. From this motive they clianged 
the words ‘take all the heads of the people and 
hang them up’ (Nu 25**) into ‘command that 
they slay the men who attached themselves to 
Baal-peor,’ the command as it runs in the MT 
appearing to involve an injustice on the part of 
God. To the same category belongs the substitu- 
tion of ‘hero (1121) of war’ for ‘man (vs) of war,’ 
as a designation of God in Ex 15*,—Yet another 
croup of differences have for their aim the securing 
of the esthetic purity of the Law. The Samaritans, 
for instance, have not only taken into the text 
those marginal readings which the Jewish Mas- 
soretes adopted for esthetic reasons (Dt 3839), but 
have replaced the term rv2o ‘his secrets’ (25") by 
nwa ‘his flesh.’—Finally, it was upon national 
grounds that the name 5» (“Ebal) was exchanged 
for ona (Gerizim) in Dt 274. It has been shown, 
notably by Verschuir (in No. iii. of his Disserta- 
tiones philologicw-exegetiew, 1773), that the con- 
text. demands the building of the altar nowhere 
but upon Mt. ‘Ebal. God is presented especially 
as witness to the oath and as avenger of any 
breach of it (29% 14. 19). and accordingly we look 
both for the building of the altar as a symbol of 
the Divine presence, and for the offering of sacri- 
fice by the people, upon fAat mountain from which 
the curse was proclaimed (27%). After the Sam- 
aritans, moved probably by 27" where Gerizim is 
named as the mount of blessing, had built their 
temple upon this mountain to the south of Shechem, 
they would be led naturally enough to introduce 
the name Gerizim in v.4.. ‘The Jews, on the other 
hand, had no interest to substitute the name ‘Ebal 
for the name Gerizim, for the poimt that concerned 
them was not whether Gerizim or ‘Ebal was to 
have the prefercnce, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Jn 4”). 

In view of all these differences between the 
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Jewish-Hebrew and the Samaritan-Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, there can be no doubt that what the 
Samaritans possess is a /ater form of the Pen- 
tateuch. Whether we look at the groups dealing 
with linguistic differences or at those connected 
with the subject-matter, the indications point to 
a late period. A sufficient evidence of this is 
supplied by the Jewish marginal readings which 
are taken by the Samaritans into the ¢ewé itself, 
but the same conclusion follows equally from the 
theological peculiarities of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch which have been mentioned above. For 
the same transcendentalizing of the conception of 
God is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews: 6.5. the statement ‘and God was grieved’ 
(Gn 65) is replaced in the Targum of Onkelos by 
‘and He commanded by His nx" (word) to destroy 
their energies according to His will.’ 

lili. RELATION OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
TO THE HELLENISTIC (1.6. THE SEPTUAGINT).—(a) 
Both these forms of the Pentateuch agree in many 
detailsofform. For instance, both, differing in this 
from the MT, have an ‘and’ before ‘ tree’ in Gn 1" 
(MT yy, Sam. wez, LXX καὶ ξύλον). The case is the 
same in 3 (πον τον wel wishsha, καὶ τῇ γυναικί), 
64 (ordain wannephilem, οἱ δὲ γίγαντες), and 6% 1, 
Again, both have in common some considerable 
deviations from the MT. In Gn 2? the LXX, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced ‘on the seventh 
day’ by ‘on the sixth day’ (τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ ἕκτῃ). 
Instead of the strange order ‘earth and heaven’ 
which the MT exhibits in Gn 2%, the other two 
forms of the Pentateuch have the more usual 
succession of the two words (shamém waarez, τὸν 
οὐρανὸν καὶ τὴν γῆν). Both supplement the words 
οἱ Cain in 48 by ‘let us go into the field’ (nelaka 
ashshadi, διέλθωμεν εἰς τὸ πεδίον), Both interpolate 
into the MT of Ex 1229 the words ‘in the land of 
Canaan,’ but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
before, the LXX has it after, the words ‘in the 
land of Egypt.’ Finally, the Samaritan and the 
LXX agree in some of the expansions of the MT 
which are derived from parallel passages. For 
instance, in Gn 1" there is the addition ‘to give 
light upon the earth’ (la’ér al aarez, εἰς φαῦσιν 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆο), and in 118 ‘and the tower’ (wit 
ammegdal, καὶ τὸν πύργον) is added. 

(6) Differences between the Samaritan and the 
LXX. ΑΒ regards the use of ‘and,’ the LXX 
agrees with the MT in Gn 6° (DprA ps, δίκαιος 
τέλειος, against Sam. zadé& utamem). The LXX 
prefers asyndesis in τὸν Σήμ, τὸν Χάμ, τὸν ᾿Ιάφεθ, as 
against the syndesis of the MT (‘Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth’) and the polysyndesis of the Samaritan 
(zt Shem wit Am wit Yenhet). In 2° the ora of the 
MT and the ὁ ᾿Αδάμ of the LXX agree, but the 
Samaritan has the anarthrous 53w (adam), whereas 
in 3” the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
(adam) and the LXX (Addu). In 3° the MT and 
the LXX have the simple expression ‘the tree,’ 
but the Samaritan reads ‘this tree’ (a@iz azze). 
The LXX has different numbers from the Samaritan 
in the genealogies of Gn 5°#- and 11%, Finally, 
in the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has retained the Divine name Jahweh in its feat, 
only that the Samaritans read for it Shema (Peter- 
mann, dc. p. 162), which means ‘the name’ κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχήν. ‘This use of the expression ‘the name’ has 
the foundation already laid for it in Lv 244, and 
makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Mishna in the words ‘ Let him offer ἃ short prayer, 
saying, Help, O name (on), thy people the remnant 
of Israel’ (Bérakhéth iv. 4). The Greek Jew has 
already replaced in his texé the most holy Name 
mm (Jahweh) by the expression ‘ the LORD’ (ὁ κύριος) 
which the Hebrew Jews placed in the margin. 
But, on the other hand, the Greek Jew has retained 
the term ‘God’ in Nu 227° and 23% (ὁ θεός), whereas 


the Samaritan has introduced the expression ‘ angel 
of God,’ thus raising the Deity above any inter- 
course with man. 

iv. SOURCE OF THE PECULIARITIES OF THE 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. — Four principal sug- 
gestions have been made to account for these 
peculiarities. 


(a) May not the features in which the Samaritan and the 
Greek Pentateuch agree with one another, and differ from the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch, be traceable directly to certain 
views and aims of later scribism? This is not only possihle, but 
is even positively favoured by the circumstance that the relation 
of the Samaritan and the Greek to the Jewish Pentateuch is ἃ 
mixture of agreement and difference. Let us look at two 
examples. The later scribes held that 078 in Gn 220ff- ig not the 
nomen appellativum, ‘man,’ but the proper name‘ Adam.’ This 
common opinion, however, found expression in various ways. 
The Hebrew-Jewish Massoretes pronounced, in 220 317.21 ζ0- 
adam, t.¢. without the article, because this was possible in 
these three passages without alteration of the text, which in the 
other tryo passaves (225 320) would have had to be altered to get 
rid of the article. The Greek Jew likewise retains the article in 

25 (6 ᾿Αδάμ) and drops it only in 320, But the Samaritan in 
both these passages has introduced the anarthrous word D8 
(adam) into the text. Again, the view that the 430 years of 
Ex 1249 included Israel’s sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, finds 
expression in diferent ways in the Samaritan and in the LXX. 

(6) Is it more likely that the readings wherein the Samaritan 
and the LXX agree in differing from the MT were found in 
older Hebrew codices? (Abr. Geiger, Urschrift wu. Vebersetzungen, 
p. 99f.; de Wette-Schrader, Einleit. Ὁ. 98; Vatke, Hinieit. Ὁ. 
109). There are traces, of course, of Jewish-Hebrew MSS whose 
text deviates in some points from the MT. For instance, the 
tract Séphérim (vi. 4) relates that ‘Three books were found in 
the forecourt (7713): in one was found written yA eleven 
times, and in two x7 eleven times, and the two were declared 
to be right, and the one was left out of account.’ That is to 
say, ἃ manuscript was discovered in the forecourt of the temple 
in which the personal pronoun of the 3rd pers. sing. was ex- 
pressed by 817 not only in the well-known 195 passages, but also 
in the other eleven passages of the Pentateuch, where that pro- 
noun occurs. Yet this is but a weak support for the view that 
at one time a Jewish-Hebrew MS of the Pentateuch contained 
the peculiarities wherein the Samaritan and the LXX differ from 
the MT. Or may it be supposed that a Jewish-Hebrew MS of 
this kind took its rise amongst the Hellenistic Jews in Egypt? 
(Riehm, Hinleit. ii. 446). At all events, the accounts we have 
of the origin of the LXX know nothing of Egyptian MSS of the 
Heb. Pentateuch which formed the hasis of the Greek trans- 
lation. 

(c) Or are we to hold that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
subsequently corrected from the Greek? (Ed. Bohl, Die alttest. 
Citate im NT, p. 171). This view cannot be set down as 
absolutely impossible, but it raises new and difficult questions. 
Was there once a Greek Pentateuch, which was simply copied 
by the Samaritans? There is no evidence for this, nor is it 
likely. On the other hand, if the present text of the LXX was 
used hy the Samaritans for correcting their Pentateuch, why 
did they adopt only a portion of the peculiarities of the LXX? 

(ἃ) The same difficulties arise if we assume that it was a 
Samaritan-Hebrew codex (Eichhorn, Hindeit. ii. 641f.) or a 
Samaritan-Greek codex (Kohn, Samaritanische Studien, p. 88 ff.) 
that was translated at Alexandria. For, in the first place, tradi- 
tion knows nothing of this. Secondly, it is not in the least likely 
that as early as the 3rd cent. B.c., when the so-called Septuagint 
version of the Pentateuch originated, so many Samaritans had 
adopted the Greek language that a Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch would have been executed for their use. It is true 
there are 43 Greek passages which are marked by Origen as τὸ 
Σαωμαρειτικόν (Field, Origems Hexaplorum que supersunt, p. 
lxxxil ff.). It is also certain that these passages are relics of a 
complete Greek translation of the Pentateuch (Kohn, ‘Das 
Samareitikon’ in Monatsschrift f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. 
Judenthwms, 1894, pp. 1-7, 49-67), which was prepared for the 
use of Samaritans living in Greek-speaking countries. For we 
are told that Symmachus put forward his Greek translation 
in opposition to a Greek translation which was current among 
the Samaritans (Epiphanius, de Ponderibus et Mensuris, c. 16). 
But there is not the slightest prohability that this Greek 
translation was older than the LXX. 


When all these considerations are taken into 
account, the first of the views enumerated above 
remains the most probable, namely, that the greater 
part of the differences which show themselves be- 
tween the MT and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
erew up through the influence of later currents of 
thought, just as is the case with the majority of 
the differences between the MT and the LXX. 

We see the influence of later hermeneutics and 
theology continuing to work in another form which 
the Pentateuch assumed among the Samaritans, 
and which must not be confused with the Samaritan 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales- 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari- 
tans. Thus originated the Samaritan Pentateuch- 


Targum, which, according to the tradition of the | 


Samaritans, dates from the lst cent. B.c., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but which is 
more correctly derived, with Kautzsch (PRE? xiii. 
Ῥ. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Polyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the square character by Briill (Das 
Samaritanische Targum, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
H. Petermann under the very misleading title 
Pentateuchus Samaritanus (1872-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been used by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as the St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kohn in 1876, which are made use of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 
Vollers,’ says P. Kahle in tis Texthritische und 
lexicalische Bemerkungen zum samaritan. Penta- 
teuchtargum (1898), pp. 8, 11, ete. On the char- 
acter of this Targum the reader may now compare, 
above all, the thoroughgoing article of Kohn in 
ZDMG, 1893, pp. 626-97. Kahle (7.6. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of tle Divine and the glorifi- 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
degree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 
After the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Sa‘id in the 1101} cent. translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Triglott, a MS which was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
columns theSamaritan-Hebrew text, the Samaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic versions. 
Ep. KONIG. 
RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. — Scope 
and Definition. —It is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine first of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinetive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera- 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
ractically coextensive with the then existing ethno- 
ogical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land which 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the lerendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 
On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
—the Hebrews themselves; and here, again, a 


further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be- 
tween those which belong to the more immediate 
ethnic group of which the Hebrews form a part, 
and those which lie outside of these limits. Con- 
fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur- 
poses best to treat it under these two aspects. 
i. THE HEBREWS ANP SEMITES.— The group 
historically known as the Hebrews, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to which the name 
béné Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the SEMITES. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo- 
eraphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin- 
ally employed by J. G. Hichhorn* at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peoples 
grouped in Gn 10 as the ‘sons of Shem.’ Sinee, 
however, it has been ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not belong to one race or even to 
allied races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race dis- 
tinguished by the following features: dolicho- 
cephalie skulls ; curly and abundant haar ; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colour pre- 
dominantly black; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline ; oval face.*+ ; 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed- 
ingly remote: period the mixture of Semites with 
Iiamites and Aryans began, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtful whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced has this mixture been that some 
Investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races—a blonde and a dark race; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been with one race but with 
many races, and hence it is but natural that a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 
preponderating type, however, being dark, it is 
legitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘ blonde’ Semites 
furnish the proof precisely of that admixture 
a we know from other sources aetually took 
dlace. 
Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating between 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula, is now in favour of the latter region.+ 
It is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 
urest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
known, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may account for the 
ereatest of Semitic States—that of BABYLONIA 
and ASSYRIA in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotamia is from south to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylouia came 


* Hist.-Nritische Hinicit. in das AT (Leipzig, 1780), p. 45. 
t See, ¢.g., Brinton, Races and Peopics (New York, 1890), p. 
154. 


i For recent discussions of the various theories, see Ndldeke, 
Die semitischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1887), and his article ‘ Semitic 
Languages’ in Encyc. Brit.2; also Brinton and Jastrow, The 
Cradle of the Scmites (Philadelphia, 1891), where further refer- 
ences Will be found; and more recently G. A. Barton, A Sketch 
of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902). ch. ἃς 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thus form a 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad- 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblical legend of the confusion of tongues 
(Gn 11), which significantly takes place in Baby- 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indica- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
which at the saine time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In- 
deed, the presence of this earlier culture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Euphrates Valley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by the opportuni- 
ties of spoil, continue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the East, with the result that a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes back to settlements 
on the Euphrates—Ur and Harran (Gn 11°%3!)— 
finds an explanation in such a movement. TF orm- 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 
rermanecnt character along the Euphrates, first at 

r and later farther north at Harran. That, how- 
ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altogether, is shown by the 
stblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to Harran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer clan of Damascus in close affiliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15°) and his band, points to a tem- 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the west. Onee on the west of the Jordan, the 
lfebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11th cent. 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
ina blurred, and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistorical tradition, sn¢gest, as already pomted 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel- 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel also indicates— 
what is more important for our purposes—a com- 
mon origin for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those who, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name ‘ Aramzean’ may be given. 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 


* See Lady Anne Blunt, The Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates 
(London, 1879), especially chs. xxiii. and xxiv. 


tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jaliweh, is to recall his 
past, a formula is introduced in which he refers to 
his ancestor as ‘a stray (32s) Aramean’ (Dt 26°). 

1, The ARAMAAN branch of the Semites thus 
assumes largedimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites scttled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Pheenicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramzean 
division or offshoot. Of the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. λον the early contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of wluch Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is impossible to say; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were sharply differentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Semites who participated in the move- 
ent. 

By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu- 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
form,* we are justified in thus placing the group 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration οἱ 
clans, from which the Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with that large and some- 
what indefinite branch of Semites which we have 
already designated as Aramzan. While the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 
Assyrians was never entirely broken off, political 
or commercial associations being maintained with 
but short interruptions between Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Hebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king- 
doms in the 8th and 6th cents. respectively, 1115 
relationship was not so close as that which was 
maintained between the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Animonites, Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites (or Arabs), Phoenicians, and other subdivisions 
of the great Aramean branch, on the other, 
Among the races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which oceupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seems desirable, therefore, to dwell! 
upon them in ereater detail. 

The tradition recorded in (ὑπ 19-38 which 
aseribes the origin of the MOABITES and AMMON- 
ITES to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
lis two daughters, simply reflects the hostility 
between these two nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw discredit upon an opponent’s ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
one’s contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three groups, is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation- 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. ‘he character of the 
Abraham-Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. ‘Theseparation of Lot from Abraham 
(Gn 13) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
eroup is an offshoot of a iarger one. The quarrel 
between Abraham’s ‘ men’ and the followers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
erow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 


| ditterentiated from the Hebrews, or rather that all 


three belonged to a single group, whatever the 


*e.q. the inscriptions of Teima (6, 6th cent. Bc.) and the 
inscriptions of Zinjerli (Sth cent. Β,0.} 
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name of that group may have been. That there 
were other clans or tribes arising from that general 
group is quite certain, and, as this body of Aramzean 
tribes moved northwards from the Euphrates Valley 
and settled to the east and west of the Jordan, 
they were joined on the road by others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. On the contrary, 
it is more likely that, owing to circumstances 
beyond our knowledge, it was a series of waves of 
emigration that led Aramzan groups away from 
the Euphrates and by a devious northern ronte 
towards lands farther to the west. The Hebrews, 
Moabites, and Ammonites were carried along by 
these waves; and, whatever the order in which they 
came, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in all. Language again comes to our aid 
in confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and Ammonites. 
The Moabite Stone (see vol. iii. p. 404 ἢ), found in 
1868 at Dibon, the capital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of Mesha, king of Moab (c. 850 B.C.), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish differ from one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern Germany differs from the speech of 
southern Germany, while the proper names of 
Ammonitish rulers and gods in the OT, in default 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been 
found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another. 
That the political relations continued to be hostile 
from the tirst differentiation of the three groups, 
is the natural outcome of conditions which still 
characterize the districts once occupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

The case is somewhat different with the EDom- 
ITES. The fact that they do not enter upon the 
scene until after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Jordan is significant. The process of ditlerentia- 
tion had progressed sufficiently to single out of the 
Araman branch the Hebrews as a distinct sub- 
division. If tradition is to be trusted, the con- 
tinuation of this same process which led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot clans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two subdivisions, one 
represented by Isaac—Jacob—lIsrael, the other by 
Ishmael—Esau—Edom. The double line of tradi- 
tion, however, complicates the situation consider- 
ably. Ishmael and Isaac as ‘sons’ of Abraham are 
paralleled by Esau and Jacob as‘ sons’ of Isaae. To 
conclude that the Abrahamitic group first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaac and Ishmael, and that 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting; but this simple solution 
of the problem encounters some obstacles. The 
ISHMAELITES, according to Biblical tradition, are 
identified with the large body of tribes in central 
northern Arabia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a well- 
defined group of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishmaelites assume the dimensions of a branch 
of the Semites as extensive and as undefined as 
the ‘Arameans,’ raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, but due 
to a ‘learned’ theory which attempted to account 
for the close racial and the no less close linguistic 
affinities between Hebrews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally interpreted in the OT with due allow- 
ance for national pride, so that, while Ishmael is 
conceded to be the older son of Abraham (Gn 16%), 
Isaac is the favourite one (227). While, again, 
the tradition is forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 

rogeny (Gn 16!°-17%°), and otherwise admitting 
ohim’s partiality for Ishmael (e.g. 171*),—witness 


the act of circumcision which admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim (17-"4), and Ishmael’s 
miraculous deliverance (21)-*°),—the general aim 
of the tradition is to play off Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously done, and in a manner quite 
different from the naive way in which in other 
instances popular tradition is given a literary 
form. If in addition it be borne in mind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishmaelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to conclude that 
the Ishmaelitie current in the OT tradition is not 
of popular origin. The Ishmaelites do not dwell 
in Palestine or in the immediately adjacent dis- 
tricts, and popular tradition takes no interest in 
groups of peoples with which it has nothing to do. 
At most, Ishmael’s being driven away from the 
domain set aside for Isaac may recall a settlement 
in Palestine prior to the advent of the Hebrews; 
but even this element of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubtful, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a ‘doublet’ suggested either by Lot’s separation 
from Abraham or Jacob’s separation from Esau, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
ethnic relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As such it has its value and, in a certain sense of 
the word, its justification. 

2, The ARABS represent the second great branch 
into which the Semites may be divided, and as 
further subdivisions of this branch we may dis- 
tinguish (1) the Arabs of central and northern 
Arabia 3; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia ; (3) the 
offshoot of the latter in Africa—notably in Abys- 
sinia; (4) the offshoots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in (α) Egypt 
and the N. African coast, (6) Palestine and Syria, 
(c) India and the Malay Archipelago. 

So far as the OT is concerned, we are interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The culture of 
the Arab branch of the Semites begins in the 
south —in southern Arabia and in Abyssinia. 
Which of these is the original and which the off- 
shoot is a question which a number of years ago 
could have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. During the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been found in Yemen and in Abyssinia re- 
vealing the existence of several important king- 
doms in southern Arabia, and indicating both here 
and on the opposite African coast a noteworthy 
degree of culture, the age of which is at least 
fifteen hundred years before our era, and which 
may turn out to be considerably older. 

If the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Arabia he accepted, the pro- 
babilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there was a tendency for certain 
eroups of Semites to spread towards the south ; 
and if the culture in the south was actually 
established by them in this way, 1t would also be 
natural to suppose that this culture was carried 
by emigrants from Yemen to Abyssinia. How- 
ever that may be, the language of southern Arabia, 
known as Himyaritic,—subdivided into a number 
of dialects, —and that of Abyssinia, known as 
Ethiopic, prove a close connexion between the 
eroups inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that southern Arabia and Abyssinia are 
mentioned in the famous description of the rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 211-18) ; for, whatever the origin of 
the name Havilah is, there is little doubt that 
some district of Arabia is meant,* while the land 


of Cush is, to the writer of Gn 2, Ethiopia. 


The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Arabs of southern Arabia appear to have been 
entirely of a commercial character, and these 


* Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens 
(Berlin, 1890), ii. 323-326. 
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seem to have been confined to the short period 
of political glory which tradition associates with 
the reign of Solomon, This commercial inter- 
course between southern Arabia and Palestine 
cave rise to the ‘ Midrashic’ tale of the queen of 
Sheba’s visit to Solomon (1 K 10!-1°), to which the 
Arabs have added as supplement Solomon’s visit 
to Yemen.* The Arabs have alse retained the 
recollection of the twofold division of the branch, 
and, in the genealogical lists prepared with such 
infinite care by the genealogists, one braneh—the 
northern—is traced back to. ‘Adnan, and the other 
-~—the southern—to Kahtan. 

The Ethiopians were well known to the Hebrews, 
and the prophets are fond of introducing allusions 
to them into their orations (e.g. Is 181, Jer 46°, 
Ezk 29” 304 etc., Nah 3°, Zeph 310) although Cush 
does not always stand for Ethiopia. 

Coming back to the tradition in Genesis which 
divides the Hebrews after Isaac into two divisions 
—Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom—there can scarcely 
be any doubt that we have here again a case of a 
popular tradition and perfectly reliable, i in so far 
as it points to a common origin for the Hebrews 
and the Edomites. While the Moabites and the 
Ammonites remained east of the Jordan and the 
Hebrews moved to the west, the Edomites eventu- 
ally established themselves to the south and south- 
east of the Hebrews; though, retaining their 
nomadie habits of life and nomadic fierceness of 
manner, they frequently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours. The form of 
the Biblical tradition would also indicate that 
the Edomites formed part of the ‘Aramean’ 
emigration that entered the lands to the east 
of the Jordan in a series of migratory waves, 
coming by the northern route from the Euphrates 
district. Jacob and Esau are represented as 
twin sons of the Isaac and Rebekah clans. The 
marriage between Isaae and Rebekah, inter- 
preted historically, means that a branch of 
the Abrahamitic group formed an alliance with 
another group which, in continuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Aramwan groups 
to follow the example. Rebekah coming Πα 
‘Aram-naharaim’ to join the Hebrew group is 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
stream of ‘Aramman’ emigration to the west 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances between 
small groups are common among the nomads to 
this day; but the result is generally that after a 
time a separation again takes place, not neces- 
sarily between the same groups, but in the next 
generation or two, by which time the growth of 
the united group has been such as to engender 
rivalries among the members. 

In the case of Jacob and Esau there is another 
reason for the separation, and one of no small 
historical moment. It was natural that some at 
eae of the Aramzan hordes, attracted to the 

Kuphrates district by the culture existing there, 
should have been influenced by the example of 
this culture to take a forward step in civilization. 
We may safely set down Babylonian culture as an 
important factor in bringing about the division 
of the Semitie nomads into two classes—those of 
the fiercer grade retaining their nomadic habits 
unchanged, dependent upon hunting and plunder 
for their sustenance ; and the higher grade, softer 
in manner, wandering about, followed by their 
flocks, and continuing nomadie habits chiefly for 
the sake of the latter and because of the nec essity 
of seeking proper pasturage at the various seasons 
of the year. Those groups of the Araman branch 


* Weil, Biblische Legenden der Musselmdnner (Frankfort, 
1845), pp. 245-276. 
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which became differentiated as Hebrews, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, attain the higher grade at the 
time of their entrance into western lands or shortly 
thereafter, while the Edomites represent a sub- 
division which either relapses into the fiercer state 
—a not uncommon experience—or was, for some 
reason or other, prevented from taking the step 
forwards which eventually leads to the acricultural 
stage, and with this the complete laying aside of 
nomadie habits. Jacob, described as ‘a tent 
dweller’ (Gn 25%"), represents the nomad on the 
road to culture, and is contrasted with Esau the 
hunter —the Bedawi proper® (0.. A hint of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition associated with As 
ham and Isaae of digging wells (Gn 26) for the 
needs of the extensive herds of sheep and cattle 
which they acquired (v.4). This being the case, 
it is not easy to account for the close association of 
the two groups, Jacob and Esan, representing such 
different levels of culture, and why there should 
be, in the case of one of the subdivisions of the 
Hebrew group, a reversion to the ruder nomadie 
type. Such, however, is evidently the case, and 
the Edomites, tracing back their descent to the 
Esau clan, represent a branch of the Hebrews that 
remained in a lower stage of culture, while the 
other steadily advanced till the agricultural stage 
was reached. The bond between the Israelites 
and the Edomites appears to have been much closer 
than that between the Hebrews and any other sub- 
divisions. ‘The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener. There is not merely hatred between 
Jacob and Esau, but the former adroitly dispos- 
sesses the latter, drives him away from his in- 
heritance back almost to the desert, where he 
takes up much the same sort of life as that led by 
the Semites before coming into touch with culture 
atall. Still, the recollection that Israel and Edom 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a different manner from that in which Ish- 
mael and Isaac are so spoken of. A late psalmist 
(Ps 137") still denounces the treachery of Edom at 
the time of the downfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, as a brother, 
he should have come to the rescue instead of help- 
ing to the downfall of Judah. It lies, of course, 
outside the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship between Israel and 
Edom. for our purpose it is sufficient to specify 
in this general way the relationship existing be- 
tween the Hebrews and the various subdivisions 
of the Aramzean and Arabic branches of Semites. 
Two other branches of the Arabie group which 
appear prominently among the races of the OT are 
the Amalekites and the Midianites. The tradition 
recorded in Gn 36% traces the AMALEKITES back 
to Esau. Like the Edomites, they represent the 
fiercer type of the Bedawin. Their first encounter 
with the Hebrews takes place during the period 
when the latter themselves are still in the nomadic 
stage. The rivalry between the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the Hebrews 
towards the Amalekites not only survives to a late 
period, but is inculeated in the Pentateuch as a 
religious duty (Dt 25-9), ‘While originally the 
name of an Arab tribe settled around Kadesh, 
the term seems to have come to be applied to 
roaming bands of marauders in general. It is in 
this way probably that we are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not only at Rephidim 
(Ex 1785), but as far north as Mt. Ephraim 
(Je 12%, ef. δ᾽), Indeed the Hebrews are molested 
by” Amalekites as late as the days of Saul (18 
151°), and it was left for David to drive them 


*The Arabic word bedwijy signifies the ‘one outside,’ and is 
therefore the equivalent of the Hebrew phrase ‘man of the 
field’ (Gn 2527), 
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finally back to their desert haunts (1S 801-20), 
The Kenites and Kenizzites settled around Hebron 
are set down as branches of the Amalekites who 
joined the federation of the Béné Israel, and this 
defection must have intensified the hatred of the 
Amialelites for Israel, and led to atrocities and 
barbarous treatment of captives on the part of the 
Amalekites, the recollection of whic survived 
among the Hebrews to a late day. 

The application of the name Amalek to Bedawin 
in general finds a parallel in the still more indefinite 
manner in which the term Jfidian is used by some 
OT writers, That the MIDIANITES also belong to 
the Arabic group of Semites is sutficiently shown 
by their settlement around Mt. Sinai, where we 
first fnd them (Ex 2:7) described as shepherds. 
They were evidently regarded as already, in the 
days of Moses, belonging to the milder class of 
Bedawin—the nomad on the road to culture; and 
yet subsequently, in the period of the Judges, the 
Midianites are in alliauce with the Amalekites 
(Jg 63). In genuine Gedawin fashion they pounce 
down upon the Hebrews, who had now become agri- 
culturists, and rob them of their flocks and belong- 
ings. At this time they are scarcely to be distin- 
enished from the Amalekites; and the two groups 
become synonymous with the marauding bands 
of BGedawin, belonging in reality to a vast number 
of different tribes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the cultured States of Palestine. 

ὃ. There is still one branch of the Semites to be 
considered which receives prominent mention among 
the races of the OT'—the Pirasnicrans. If we 
were to be guided by the testimony of language 
alone, the settlers along the northern Mediter- 
ranean coast certainly belong to the same branch 
as Hebrews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites : 
but the totally different social conditions prevailing 
in Phenicia, and the unique réle played by the 
Pheenicians in history as merchants and seamen, 
suggest that another factor is at work here. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider- 
able favour, that the Pheenicians were not the 
original settlers of the coastland of Syria, but 
came there from their homes, which were originally 
on the sonthern coast of Asia Minor, or, as some 
are inclined to believe, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. There is, however, not sufficient material 
to settle so delicate a problem. There is no indi- 
cation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents a mixture of Semites with otler races, 
and our knowledge of Pheenician antiquities is too 
meagre —and what there is does not reach far 
enough back—to enable us to specify the historical 
relationship existing between the Pheenicians and 
other subdivisions of the Arameean branch. As 
long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we must continne to place the Pheenicians in the 
same category with Hebrews, Moabites, etc.; and, 
assuming that they formed part of the general 
movement of ‘ Aramzean’ groups from Arabia, they 
became differentiated after settling along the coast- 
land, where they may already have found a seafar- 
ing population, whom they gradually dispossessed, 
just as the Hebrews upon entering Palestine found 
the country settled by a population whom they 
in turn drove out. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phe- 
nicians was, again, chiefly commercial, just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Commercial 
intercourse led to political alliances; and at one 
time, in consequence of such an alliance,—in the 
days of Ahab,—there was danger of the Pheenician 
cult becoming a serious rival to the national 
Jahweh worship. 

The Phenicians lead us to consider another 
group, which entered into far closer relations with 


the Hebrews than almost any other, and which, | 


among the races of the OT, occupies a peculiarly 
prominent and significant place—the CANAANITES, 
The OT usage of ‘Canaan’ is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to include all of Palestine 
proper, Phoenicia, and even lands to the east of the 
Jordan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
is therefore not easy to determine the precise ex- 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that ‘Canaanite’ comes to be synonymous with 
the merchant of Pheenicia (Is 238, Ezk 174, Pr 31%), 
we may certainly conclude that the Pheenicians 
were regarded as Canaanites, and the further 
use of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine is an indication 
of a close relationship between some sections at 
least of those peoples whom the Hebrews dis- 
possessed and the Phenicians. But at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently in- 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other groups—the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, 
Hivvites, and Jebusites (6.0. Ex 34"), to which 
elsewhere the Girgashites are added (eg. Gn 
15° 21*), Tt is quite clear from the way in which 
these peoples are grouped,—sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometimes seven, at times only two— 
Canaanite and Perizzite (e.g. Gn 137 34°),—that 
they were no longer sharply differentiated in the 
minds of the writers. Taken together, they con- 
stitute the inhabitants of Palestine whom the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer the country; but the survival of the term 
‘Canaan’ asthe name for the district, and ‘ Canaan- 
ite’ as a general designation for the earlier inhabit- 
ants, points to Canaanites as forming the most 
sowertnl, and probably also the most prominent, 
part of the population. [It may well be that some 
of those mentioned in the above conglomeration 
—notably the Perizzites and Girgashites — were 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time acquired an independent position, but after- 
wards were again absorbed into the general body 
of Canaanites. At all events, it is plausible to 
assume that the interior of Palestine was occupied 
for an indefinite period, prior to the advent of the 
Hebrews, by groups of Semites more or less closely 
related to one another of which the Canaanites 
became the most prominent. 

These Canaanites belonging to the same branches 
as the Semitic settlers in Phoenicia, the question of 
their origin is involved in the problem as to the 
origin of the Phenicians. Adopting again the 
general theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement similar to that which brought the 
Hebrews to Palestine to have taken place at a 
much earlier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Abraham appears, then, 
to have been only a repetition of much earlier 
events. The Pheenicians and the Palestinian 
Canaanites would thus represent a subdivision 
of the Aramzean branch that moved along the 
Euphrates, and finally passed over by the northern 
route towards western lands, some settling along 
the coast and others pushing into the interior. 

In the course of time these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and became agriculturists. 
Their villages developed into towns, while those 
eroups living on the coast were lured to seafaring 
careers. 

It was the Canaanites—to use the general name 
~whom the Ifebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars with them con- 
tinued for many generations, until finally the 
Hebrews obtained the upper hand. This contact 
with the Canaanites forms a most important 
factor in Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction which the higher culture possesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 

* ‘Rephaim’ in this verse is an explanatory gloss. 
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prompted to make the attempt to secure for theni- 
selves the towns and cultivated lands to the west 
of the Jordan. The success of their efforts is 
followed by the permanent abandonment of no- 
madie habits, and instead of sheep raisers they 
become and remain for subsequent centuries tillers 
of the 501. From a religious point of view, the 
contact with the Canaanites was also fraught, with 
important consequences. The national deity, 
Jahweh, originally associated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness,—the nomadic period 
of their existence,—becomes the protecting deity 
of the fields, and the people do not hesitate to call 
Jahweh by the name which the Canaanites applied 
to their field deities— Baal. For a time the 
amaleamation of the Jahweh and the Canaanitish 
Baal cult seemed imminent, when a ‘national’ 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jaliweli-worshippers, the attempt is made to drive 
the Baal priests with the Baal rites out of the 
country, just as the worshippers of Baal had been 
forced out of their possessions. Jor all that, 
Jaliiweh absorbs some of the traits of Baal, and it 
is not until several centuries later—when Jahweh 
Himself was on the point of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others by the ethical character 
attributed to Him—that the last traces of the old 
Canaanitish cults also disappear. 

How far back the arrival of the Canaanites in 
Palestine is to be dated is a question which cannot 
be answered with any degree of certainty. It is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Hebrew 
tribes from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earliest occurrence of the name is in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, dating from ec. 1400 B.c., 
in which we find the name Canaan under the form 
Kinahi, but limited in its application to the sea- 
coast, and more properly the northern seacoast, 
δ.6. Pheenicia. But, at whatever date we fix the 
entrance of the Canaanites, even they do not 
appear to have been the first Semitic group that 
settled in Palestine. Of the groups mentioned so 
frequently with the Canaanites in the OT—the 
Perizzites, Hittites, Hivvites, Amorites, Girgash- 
ites, and Jebusites—we know unfortunately very 
little, with the exception of the Hittites and the 
Amorites. The Perizzites and the Girgashites, it 
has been pointed out, may have been subdivisions of 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in which, in two 
places (Gn 137 345), Canaanites and Perizzites are 
put side by side as comprising all Palestine, one 
night be tempted to conclude that the Perizzites 
represented an independent group, which was at 
one time coequal in importance with the Canaan- 
ites. It seemseven more certain that the Jebusites 
and Hivvites had no direct connexion with the 
Canaanites. Taking tlis in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
the term Canaan does not include Palestine proper, 
it is more than probable that some of the groups 
mentioned with the Canaanites represent still 
other settlers. In a notable passage (Gn 15%) 
three additional groups—Ixenites, Kenizzites, and 
Kadmonites—are spoken of as occupying the terri- 
tory later claimed by the Hebrews. That these 
groups are Semitic is sufficiently indicated by their 
names, the last mentioned of which, the ‘ Kaster- 
ners,’ still contains a trace of the district whence 
they came. 

At the period of the Hebrew conquest of Pales- 
tine we no longer hear of these groups. They 
appear ere this te have been driven to the south by 
the all-powerful Canaanites, and subsequently to 
the west by the Hebrews. It is quite natural that 
the traditions regarding these earlier movements 
should be dimmed. There was no reason why the 
Iiebrews or the Ilebrew writers should have been 


sufficicutly interested to preserve any distinct re- 
collection. ‘Their relations were primarily with 
the Canaanites. The importance of the latter in 
the eyes of the Hebrews is revealed in the earlier 
form of the story of the distribution of mankind 
as furnished in Gn 9°", which makes Canaan, 
Shem, and Japheth the progenitors of the homan 
race; and, on the other hand, the hatred of these 
rivals of the Hebrews crops out in this same 
chapter which connects Canaan with Ham — the 
‘accursed’ son of Noah (ν. 35). 

ii, RACKS OF DOUBTFUL ORIGIN. —A peculiar 
position is oceupied by the Amorites and the 
Hittites. The AMORITES are found throughout 
northern Palestine as early at least as the 12th 
century B.Cc., when we encounter the name Amurru 
(or Amzrra) in cuneifurm inscriptions. So pro- 
minent do they become that they furnish to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian chroniclers the name for 
the entire district of northern and southern Pales- 
tine, and there are indications that the Hebrews, 
too, at one time gave to the term Amorite an 
extensive application. In the so-called Elohistic 
document, ‘land of the Amorite’ is used in this 
way.” These Amorites must accordingly have 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when the He- 
brews entered Palestine, they found their way 
blocked by a large powerful kingdom on the east 
of the Jordan (see AMORITES in vol. 1.) The re- 
markable statement of Fizekiel (109 5), that the 
‘mother’ of Jerusaleni was a Hittite, and the 
‘father’ an Amorite, points also to the early 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordan. To 
assume, however, that ‘ Canaanites’ and “ Amor- 
ites’ are synonymous terms representing one and 
the same population, is not justified. In the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘Amurru’ land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the interior of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
section ; but the name may be carried back still 
farther. In Babylonian legal documents of the 
period, c. 2300 B.c., a town Amurtu occurs, situated 
in Babylonia. If we are to conclude from this that 
the Amorites also came from the Euphrates Valley, 
we should have still another instance of the move- 
ment which brought such various groups of Semites 
to the west. A more important conclusion that 
appears to be warranted, is that the Amorites 
would thus turn out to be settlers in Palestine 
earlier than the Canaanites, and that the latter 
represent the group which finally obtains the 
ascendency and retains it until the appearance of 
the Hebrews. That with the conquest of the land 
by the Canaanites, the Amorites do not disappear, 
any more than the Hivvites, Jebusites, and other 
eroups, is quite natural, seeing that when the He- 
brews conquered the Canaanites the old inhabitants 
were dispossessed, but, by the express testimony of 
OT writers, not driven out (Ex 237 3, Jag 121+ 27-36), 

The question has been raised, notably by Sayce 
(Laces of the Old Testament, Ὁ. 110), whether the 
Amorites and other groups of the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants were Semites. Much stress has been 
laid upon the representation of Amorites on Egyp- 
tian monuments where they are depicted with 
yellow skin, blue eyes, red eyebrows and beard, 
and light but also black hair (W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Racial Types from Egypt, London, 1887). 
The Egyptian artists, however, were not always 
consistent in their drawimgs, and more particu- 
larly in their colourings, as Sayce himself is 
foreed to admit (1.6. 113, 114). Too much im- 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
colouring of the racial types on the Egyptian 
monuments. Anxiety to produce a pleasing or 
startling effect was a factor which interfered 

*Sea Steinthal, Zeits, 7. Voelkerpsyeholegie, 12, 267, and Ed. 
Meyer, ZATW i. 122. 
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seriously with ethnographical accuracy. Lut, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis- 
tinctions between Amorites and Judwans on Egyp- 
tian monuments as to warrant the supposition that 
the two belonged to different races or even to 
different branches of the Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Sayce would have us do, by assuming 
that up to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Rehoboam the population of southern Judea was 
still largely Amoritic (/.¢. p. 112), is simply building 
a further argument upon a mere supposition. The 
term Amorite, moreover, has a Semitic sound and 
appearance, and until better evidence to the con- 
trary is forthcoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. The 
Amorites were a warlike people, iving in walled 
towns. The recollection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they became to subsequent 
generations the giants of olden days. It has 
become customary in consequence to identify the 
Amorites with the ANAKIM, REPHAIM, EMIM, and 
ZAMZUMMIM, or to regard these aS so many sub- 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true that the 
Rephaim and Anakim are occasionally spoken of 
in the OT as though they were identical with 
Amorites, but this is due to the fact that ‘ Re- 
phaim’ and ‘Anakim’ (οἵ. eg. Dt 21.390 32. 18) 
are used as generic terms for a powerful race, and 
no longer as specific designations of any particular 
group. This, however, does not imply that there 
were no groups known as Rephaim and Anakim 
respectively, but that they belong to such a remote 
past as to become mere names to later generations; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari- 
ably ascribed by a later generation to remote 
ancestors,—in part, no doubt, justifiably ascribed, 
—we may only conclude from the way in which 
these terms are used that no definite traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzummiin (possibly identical with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14°), they are merely the names of the ancient 
population of Moab and Ammon respectively (Dt 
24 and 39), While it is no longer possible to specify 
the extent of the territory of the Rephaim and 
Anakim, so much appears tolerably certain that 
these groups, with the Emim and Zamzummim, 
constitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine and 
the district to the east of the Jordan known to us 
—preceding the Amorites but afterwards com- 
miugled through the faintness of tradition with 
Amorites, just as Amorites in time are not sharply 
distinguished from Canaanites, and just as the 
groups Hivvites, Perizzites, etc., come to be viewed 
in some strata of tradition as subdivisions of 
Canaanites. 

If we are to seek for a non-Semitic race in Pales- 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim. There aresome reasons for actually 
supposing the pre-Amoritic settlers to have been of 
a different race, which was gradually subdued by 
the Amorites both to the east and west of Jordan ; 
but the thesis is one which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be proved with certainty, though 
the fact of the existence of an early non-Semitic 
Romper in certain portions of Palestine has now 

een established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Maealister in PE St, Oct. 1902, pp. 353-356). 

‘With even greater assurance than in the case of 
the Amorites, has it been maintained that the 
TIITTIres belong to a non-Semitic race. The 
problem in this instance is even more complicated, 
in consequence of the vague and indefinite usage of 
theterm. We find a group of Hittites in the south 
around Hebron carried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 23°-7-19 ete.). These Hittites 
are also in alliance with Edomites, and in the days 
of David we encounter Hittites in his army (28 11, 


ef. 1 S 26°). The Egyptian and Assyrian monu: 
ments, however, reveal the existence of Hittite 
settlements in the north along the Orontes as early 
as the 15th cent. B.c., and these gave the mighty 
Assyrian rulers a great deal of trouble before they 
were finally subdued towards the end of the 8th 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
groups which extend northward and westward of 
the Amorites to the southern and western crests of 
Asia Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern Hittites do not seem to have anything 
more in common with those of the south than the 
name. How this is to be accounted for is an un- 
solved problem. While the northern Hittites have 
left numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inscriptions, those in the south do not appear 
to have even reached the stage of culture which 
produces art and literature. From the Egyptian 


monuments we catch glimpses of the Hittite - 


physiognomy, and, to judge from these, the Hitt- 
ites were not a Semitic race; and yet too much 
stress must not be laid upon these representations. 
Certainly, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the south to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations between 
them and the Hebrews and the Edomites would 
point to ethnic affinity ; and if there is any con- 
nexion between the Hittites of the south and those 
of the north, we may at most assume that the 
latter became mixed with the non-Semitic popula- 
tion without losing Semitic traits altogether, 

11. NON-SEMITIC AND MIxED Races.—1. But, 
while a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
character of the Hittites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitie character of a group with 
which the Hebrews from a certain period came 
into close though always hostile contact — the 
PHILISTINES. There is no reason to question the 
tradition which makes them come from CAPHTOR 
(Am 97, Dt 2°, Jer 47*); and, while the problems 
connected with the identification of Caphtor have 
not been entirely solved, still all the indications 
point towards Crete, and scholars are now pretty 
generally agreed in regarding the Philistines as 
pirates belonging to some branch of the Aryan 
stock, who, attracted perhaps, as were the Hebrews, 
by the fertile lands of Palestine, forced their way 
into the Canaanitish settlements, and succeeded in 
obtaining the supremacy in the entire ‘Shephé- 
lah,’ where they established a number of petty 
kingdoms. Almost immediately after they entered 
Palestine, hostilities between Hebrews and Philis- 
tines began, and, long after the Canaanites were 
subdued, the Hebrews still had to contend against 
the armies of the Philistines. In the days of 
David their opposition was broken, and, though 
aiter the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it was but a shadow of the old 
power that remained. The interference of Assyria 
in Palestinian affairs dispelled even this shadow. 

We have thus passed in rapid review the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent dis- 
triets with which the Hebrews came into political 
or commercial contact, and who occupy a more or 
less prominent place among the races of the OT. 

2. Passing beyond the narrower bounds, and yet 
not leaving Semitic settlements altogether, we have 
first to deal with the Eeyptians. Like Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, by virtue of its flourishing culture, 
proved an attractive magnet which drew the no- 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and adjacent districts 
to frequent sallies against the outlying Egyptian 
cities, and, as in the case of the Araman advances 
along the banks of the Euphrates, the higher cul- 
ture prompted groups now and then to a forward 
step which led to the partial abandonment of the 
life commensurate with the Bedawin stage of cul- 
ture. Egypt, accessible both from the north and 
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the south, on several occasions fell a prey to in- 
vaders who managed to obtain control of the 
political fortunes of the country. The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depict most graphically an invasion 
of foreigners, who are none other than the Semites, 
entering Egypt, and, as we learn from various 
sources, gradually becoming powerful factions in 
certain of the Egyptian districts. The Hyksos 
dynasty is an illustration of the power which 
foreigners managed to obtain in Egypt; and who- 
ever may be intended by the Pharaoh under whom 
Joseph, according to Biblical tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the success of one 
of the Semitic invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily came to Egypt naturally belonged 
to the Arabic branch of the Semites, but these 
were not infrequently joined by those coming from 
southern and central Palestine, who formed part 
of the Aramwan movement from the Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher class of 
nomads, who were prompted to change their location 
with a view to securing pasturage for their flocks, 
would find themselves specially attracted to Egypt 
in those periods, not infrequent in Palestine, 
when the insufliciency of rain during the wintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought and 
scarcity of food. It was such an occurrence that 
led some of the tribes which afterwards formed the 
confederation of the Israelites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their numbers, as appears from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, were from time 
to time reinforced by others. In that sense we are 
to interpret the story which tells of Simeon and 
Benjamin being kept in Egypt as hostages before 
the others joined them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Egypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in Genesis (46%?) makes all 
the ‘twelve’ tribes proceed to Egypt, but we can 
hardly expect a reliable tradition on such a ques- 
tion of detail. So accustomed are the writers of a 
later age to regard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
the remote past, though without historical warrant 
for doing so. The OT writers, viewing history from 
the point of view of later theorists, cannot conceive 
of less than twelve tribes at any time, and suppose 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are permitted to assume that certain Hebrew 
groups left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
better pastures in Egypt, but to go further and 
bring all twelve tribes into the district of the Nile 
is unhistorical, for the sufficient reason that the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the OT narrator, who is so fond of gene- 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that, 
he is inclined to place, in a remote past, facts and 
factors which really belong to a much later age. 
It is not surprising, in view of the location of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from two sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character. If one 
may judge from the language of Egypt, the sub- 
stratum of which has now been ascertained to be 
Semitic,* the basis of the population is likewise 
Semitic ; but both language and people are largcly 
mixed with ‘ Hamitic’ elements, more particularly 
Libyan. Thiselement in the course of time appears 
to obtain the mastery, despite the frequent Semitic 
immigrations into Egypt, and to such an extent 
indeed that both the people and the language 
retain but few Semitic traits. 

ἢ, Of the BABYLONIANS we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Euphrates Valley, like- 
wise, a mixture of races appears to have taken place 
ata remote period ; but here the situation is just the 
reverse of what we have found in Egypt, inasmuch 
as it is the Semitic element which obtains the 


_ “See Erman’s article in ZDMG xivi. pp. 93~129, and Hommel 
in the Beitrdge zur Assuriologte, ii. 342-358. 
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supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby- 
lonian culture, from the earliest period revealed 
to us by historical inscriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. But the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agree in this 
respect, that their relations to the Hebrews con- 
tinue, with but few intcrruptions, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 


Semitic groups* from Egypt back to the Arabian _ 


peninsula takes place, Egyptian rulers enter into 
close relationship with Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria. The Tel el-Amarna tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are the 
evidence of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent. before our era. The establishment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of being absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitious 
lords of the Euphrates Valley and the Tigris. The 
olitical history of the two Hebrew kingdoms is 
argely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this danger—an endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv, THe TENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS.—The races 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the OT narra- 
tives, but they are far from exhausting the races 
whose existence is recorded in the pages of the 
OT. The geographical horizon of the OT is re- 
markable for its wide extent, and indeed there 
are but few races—e.g. the Chinese and Japanese 
—which are left out of account in the famous 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which forms our principal 
source for a survey of the races of the ΟἿ᾽ in the 
wider sense, as including all those known to the 
Hebrews, or, more correctly speaking, to Hebrew 
writers, whether these races had anything to do 
with Hebrew history or not. The chapter itself in 
its present form is the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 
documents, one of which is commonly assigned 
by modern scholars to the Jahwistic history, the 
other to the Priestly Code. The composition of 
the former of these documents is placed in the 
9th cent., the latter shortly after the end of the 
exilic period; but how much earlier the traditions 
are, and the knowledge upon which the chapter is 
based, it is quite impossible to say. Apart from 
some additions in the list of the descendants of 
Shem, the chapter may be viewed as representing 
the geographical knowledge of a group of Hebrew 
writers in the 8th and 7th cent. B.c. The absence 
of any direct reference to Persia is an indication 
that even the post-exilic compiler took as his point 
of view conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the chapter, it 
should, however, be borne in mind that the tradi- 
tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and not a 
popular character, and that, while there are no sub- 
stantial reasons for assuming that the writers had 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Egyptian characters from which they transcribed 
their data, the grouping of the races and nations of 
the world is distinctly the work of Hebrew school- 
men who are guided by learned and not by popular 
tradition. This is manifest already in Gn 9, the 
closing verses of which beginning with v. should 
be studied in connexion with ch. 10. 

The three groups into which the human race 
is divided do not represent a popular point of 
view. <A people’s geosraphical horizon—its tout 
le monde—is limited by its political and social 
interests. The three sons of Noah in the popular 
form of the tradition are not the broad subdivisions 


}of mankind, but three subdivisions within the 


groups in which the Hebrews were more particu- 


* Ex 1238 speaks of the ‘mixed multitude’ which left Egypt 
at the saine time as the Hebrews. 
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larly interested : (α} Shem, by which the Hebrews 
themselves are meant; (6) Canaan, the predecessors 
and hated rivals of the Hebrews in Palestine ; (c) 
Japheth, originally designating probably the people 
of Pheenicia,* with perhaps the adjacent island of 
Cyprus. ‘These are the three sons of Noah in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(Gn 928), In the scholastic recasting of the 
popular tradition, the three sons of Noah become 
the progenitors of the human race. SHEM is taken 
as an extensive term to include a group of peoples 
who were regarded as ethnically close to the 
Hebrews, JAPHETH is similarly extended to em- 
brace a large group of races to the north of the 


Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced by HAM, who | 


is viewed as the progenitor of the group of races to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who were 
particularly hostile to the ebrews. Interpreted in 
this way, itis manifest that we must not seek fora 
purely scientific division of the races known to the 
OT writers, but one in which science is linked to 
national prejudices and preferences. With these 
preliminary remarks we may pass to an analysis 
of this remarkable document, so far as scholarship 
has succeeded in interpreting it. The suggestion 
has already been thrown out that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographical 
rather than ethnic or linguistic, though it may at 
once be added that the geographical principle is 
not consistently carried out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japheth (vv.*"), the 
core of which belongs to the post-exilie writers. 

1, The Japhethites represent groups and races 
lying to the north of Palestine. Of the ‘sons’ of 
Japheth, namely, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, the majority have 
been identified. GOMER is the equivalent of the 
Gimirrai frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
of Assyrian kings, and represents a promiscuous 
group of peoples who, forced across the Black Sea 
by Seythian hordes pressing upon them, settled 
in Cappadocia. In the early part of the 7th cent. 
we find these Gimirrai in conflict with Assyria 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the cast. 
MADAI is Media, JAVAN represents the Ionians, 
while TUBAL and MESHECI are found in juxta- 
position in the Assyrian inscriptions under the 
forms Tabal and Muski; aud the location of these 
groups may with certainty be fixed in central 
Asia Minor. There remain only Magog and Tiras. 
Outside of the occurrence of MaGoG here (and in 
1 Ch 15, which is copied from Gn 103) the name is 
found twice in Ezekiel (387 and 39°). In the former 
of these passages it is a gloss to Gog, indicat- 
ing the identity of Gog and Magog in the mind 
of the annotator; while in the second passage the 
LXX has ‘Gos,’ which the Hebrew text also 
exhibits in Ezk 38!*1618 and 391. In view of 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the Μ of the following Madai. The error, once 
introduced, was carried over into Ezekiel, once as 
a variant, and in the second ease as an actual read- 
ing instead of Gog. From the passages in Ezekiel 
the views connected with Gog may be clearly de- 
duced. The name is a collective one, for a whole 
series of peoples coming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, during the 7th cent., to 
engulf the Semitie world much as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danger was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wickedness and 
evil power—a pre-Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of 'TIRAS is not certain. 

* The expression ‘dwelling in the tents of Shem’ (927) points 
to a land adjacent to Palestine. 
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of Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alterthums, i. p. 260), 
which associates Tiras with the Turusha, a sea- 
faring nation mentioned in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions of the 13th cent., and whom the Greeks 
reckon to the Pelasgians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Max Miller (Orient. 
Lit.-Zeitung, 15th Aug. 1900, col. 290) prefers to 
regard Tiras as a doublet—a variant of Tarshish 
mentioned in v.4, and to identify both with Turs, 
2.€. the land of the Tyrsenians or Italy. 

As subdivisions of Gomer, there are mentioned 
Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. The passage 
in Jer 51°, where ASHKENAZ is placed in juxta- 
position with Minni and Ararat, is conclusive for 
placing the Ashkenazites in western Armenia, 
while the occurrence of a personage Ascanios as a 


_ leader of the Phrygians and Mysians in the Jdiad (ii. 


S62 and xiii. 79) has, together with some other evi- 
dence (see ASHKENAZ in vol. i.), led some scholars 
to fix upon the Phrygians as the group more particu- 
larly denoted. Tor the location of RIPHATH there 
are no certain data, while TOGARMAH appears to 
be some part of Armenia, wlience horses and mules 
were exported to the markets of Tyre (zk 38°). 
As of Gomer, so of Ionia, a number of sub- 
divisions are noted—Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. It has become customary to identify 
ELISHAH with LIlellas; but since W. Max Miller 
has shown satisfactorily that Alashia, occurring in 
the Tel el-Amarna tabicts, is the ancient name for 
Cyprus, it seems natural to connect Elishah with 
this term (Or. Lit.-Zcit., 15th Aug. 1900, col. 288). 
TARSHISH has commonly been identified with the 
Phoenician colony Tartessus in southern Spain ; 
KITTIM with Cyprus, in view of the town Citium ; 
and DODANIM, for which the LXX as well as the 
parallel passage (1 Ch 17 has ‘ Rodanim,’ with 
Rhodes. There are, however, serious objections 
against all these identifications. One can hardly 
suppose that a writer wonld jump in this wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. The very frequent refer- 
ences to Tarshish—no fewer than twenty-five times 
in the OT—make it certain that an intelligentreader 
knew where to look forit. But while there was one 
Tarshish, whose location was well known, which 
probably lay in Spain, it does not follow that 
‘Tarshish’ in all passages refers to this place. There 
is significance in the juxtaposition with Pul (prob- 
ably an error for Put, or Punt) and Lydia in Is 66%. 
This suggests another Tarshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, while in many if not most of the 
passages the location in Spain suits the context, in 
Gn 10 and in some other instances we do not appear 
to be justified in going so far tothe west. Whether 
IXittim is really the city of Citium in Cyprus has 
been questioned by both Winckler and Miiller (see 
Or. Lat.-Zeit., 15th Aug. 1900, 26.). If Dodanim is 
really a corrupt reading for Rodanim, the identifica- 
tion with Rhodes may be admitted, but we cannot 
be certain that the LXX reading and the one in 
1 Chron. do not represent an intentional change 
with a view of suggesting this identification. Atl 
therefore that can be said with regard to Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim jis that we must 
probably seek for them among the larger islands 
of the Mediterranean and Atgean Sea—preferably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
coasts of Asia Minor. On this assumption we can 
understand the reference in v.° to the ‘islands of 
the nations,’ which appears to be a convenient 
manner of designating the minor islands of this 
region, The groupings of these four names is 
based on a tradition which regards the people 


meant as offshoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. It does not, of course, follow that ‘ the sons 
of Japheth’ represent necessarily subdivisions of 
the Aryan race. 


As already pointed out, the 
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writer of Gn 10 has but vague notions regarding 
racial affinities of nations, whereas his geographi- 
eal views are quite clear and definite. Still it 
so happens that Asia Minor, from the western 
coast far into the interior, was at an early date 
the seat of Aryan settlements, and in the 7th cent. 
the greater portion of the population belonged 
in all probability to the Aryan group of races. — 

2. The ‘sons of Ham,’ as the second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, CUSH being Ethiopia, MIZRAIM 
the equivalent of Egypt, while the evidence which 
identifies PUT with Libya—so already Josephus— 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
same time, it would appear from the passage in 
Is 6619 (above referred to) as well as from other 
evidence (see Winckler, Altor. Forschungen, i. p. 
513, note), that there was another country, Put, 
situated near Lydia, and designating probably 
some island or group of islands in the Aigean 
Sea. In most of the passages in the prophetical 
books in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 106 which is meant. The 
introduction of CANAAN at this point and the 
grouping with the ‘Hamites’ is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaanites came from thesouth. The mention 
is due to the hostility which existed between the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to place 
the Canaanites with the ‘accursed’ race. The same 
spirit is responsible for the insertion (vv.®""), which 
places the Babylonians and Assyrians—whose ulti- 
mate control of Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written—also with 
the sons of the ‘accursed’ son of Noah, though 
it is possible that the confusion of Cush= Ethiopia 
with the Cosszeans (a people to the north-east of 
Babylonia), may have been a factor also in bring- 
ing about this result. As ofishoots of Cush, there 
are mentioned Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, 
Sabteca, and as offshoots of Raamah again, Sheba 
and Dedan. Of these seven districts, Havilah and 
Sheba and Dedan can be fixed with sufhcient 
definiteness to form starting-points for the general 
determination of the rest. HAVILAH is certainly 
some district in Arabia-—probably on the western 
coast,—SHEBA is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while DEDAN, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tema in central Arabia (Jer 25%, Ezk 25%), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend- 
ing considerably towards the north. The remain- 
ing names appear likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 
varticularly the western and south-western sections. 

nless we assume that the tradition is utterly 
without foundation, we must perforce conclude 
that Cushites settled in large numbers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex- 
tremity to a point considerably north. Similarly, 
in the subdivisions of Egypt (vv. 134) the certainty 
that the LEHABIM are Libyans, and that PATHROS 
is Upper Egypt, justifies the conelusion that the 
NAPHTUHIM and CASLUIIM are to be sought in 
northern Africa, even though the precise iden- 
tification is still doubtful. The introduction of 
the Philistines in v.44 is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
the wrong place. It would come appropriately 
after the mention of the CAPHTORIM,—2.e. probably 
Cretans (see above),—and the gloss itself, which 
connects the Philistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
the traditions embodied in such passages as Dt 258, 
Jer 474, Am 97. There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor which prompted the 
association of the Cretans and Philistines with the 
descendants of Hamites. 
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As offshoots of the Canaanites a large number of 
groups are mentioned, most of which are known to 
us from the actual relations existing at one time 
or the other between them and the Hebrews. 
Such are the Jebusites, Amorites, Girgashites, and 
Tlittites, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
Hamath, and Arvad is perfectly definite. The 
other groups, ARKITES and SINITES, therefore 
belong to this same region between the Pheenician 
coast and eastern Syria. How unimportant, in 
the mind of the writer, ethnological affinity is 
may be judged from the introduction of the 
HITTITES in the form of a gloss in v.™ and as 
an offshoot of Canaan. Whatever and wherever 
the Hittites were, they certainly were not closely 
allied to Canaanites. The name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous group of 
peoples whose settlements at one time covered a 
good portion of the interior of Asia Minor, whose 
culture and general character have little in common 
with Canaanites. The importance of the Hittite 
settlements in Syria adjacent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led to the 
inention of Heth, by the side of Zidon, as an 
offshoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second group—the Hamites—represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinct races than we encoun- 
tered in the case of the Japhethites. Hamites, 
Semites, Aryans, and Turanians are thrown to- 
gether without any scruples. 

3. The remainder of the chapter, νν. 31. 82. is taken 
up with the favoured group—the Shemites. It is 
evident from a superficial survey of the list that it 
cannot originally have belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cushites (v."), 
and a few verses later on made Assyria an offshoot 
of Shem (v.**). Nor is it conceivable that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have been 
placed with Egypt (v.8) and in another with Aram 
(v."), Again (vv.78 29), we encounter Sheba and 
Havilah among the sons of Shem, whereas in v.? 
they are grouped with Cushites. Quite peculiar 
to this third section of the chapter is also the long 
genealogical chain—Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, 
Peleg, and Joktan,—whereas, in the case of the 
Japhethites and Hamites, at most a double chain 
is furnished. The longer chain, in the case of the 
Shemites, suggests a relationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and such a chain as is 
found in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the ‘doublet’ of our section, for 
νυν 190-26 present a genealogical table of Shemites 
introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra- 
ham. Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shemites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the series Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Eber. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abrahamitie group tracing descent to PELEG, 
one of the sons of Eber, while the other branch 
starts with another son, JOKTAN. In Gn _ 10°39 
the subdivisions of Joktan are given, and the 
section thus complements the genealogical chain 
of the Pelegites in the llth chapter. ‘There is no 
difficulty in determining the region where the 
writer places these two branches of Shemites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Eberites. The descendants 
of Peleg are represented by the Aramean settle- 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the district to both 
sides of the Jordan, while the Joktamites represent 
those who passed on to the south and west of 
Arabia, The situation of Sheba and Havilah has 
already been referred to. [LAZARMAVETH is iden- 
tical with Hadramaut along the southern coast ; 
and HADORAM, UZAL, OBAL, and the rest must 
likewise be sought in the region of Yemen. Only 
in the ease of the mysterious OPIIIR is it possible 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap over 
to the African coast (see Peters, Das Land Ophir, 
1902, who 1185 made out a strong case for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zambesi river in 
southern Africa). Roughly speaking, the twofold 
division of the Shemites corresponds to the cus- 
tomary division of Arabia into Yemen and Sham 
(or Syria), the ‘right’ and the ‘left’ land, or, as it 
was mistranslated by Latin writers, Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Jnfelix. Gn 107, where Shem is 
referred to as the ‘father’ of all ‘the sons οἱ 
Eber,’ reveals the real sentiment underlying tlie 
genealogical lists of vv.4"?? and 11:03 ‘The two 
branches—the Pelegites and Joktanites—eomprise 
those groups which, in his opinion, are genuine 
Shemites, the only Shemites worth speaking of 
according to his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew of. The inclusion of south Arabian 
tribes is rather significant, and strengthens the 
thesis maintained at the beginning of this article, 
which makes central Arabia the starting-point for 
Semitic emigration in two directions. However 
this may be, it would appear that a later writer, 
not satisfied with this narrow scope given to the 
Shemites, saw fit to add as separate subdivisions 
Elam, Assyria, Lud, and Aram, embracing what 
he considered the Mesopotamian branch of the 
Shemites, Elam being to the east of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria the general term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Aram the designation for the district to the west 
of Assyria, while Lub (following upon Arpachshad) 
is one of the puzzles in the chapter. The identifica- 
tion with Lydia is out of the question. That it 
may be some textual error—we-Lud being super- 
induced by the Arpachshad yalad of v.%*—is not 
impossible. If, however, the reading be accepted 
as correct, the most natural suggestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo- 
tamia. The attempts to identify ARPACHSHAD 
have hitherto failed. Even Cheyne’s proposal 
(ZATW xvii. (1897) 190) to separate the term into 
tivo words, 978 (Arap=Arapcha) and ws (Kashed= 
Chaldzea), which is the most plausible of the many 
suggestions offered, does not commend itself; 
and it would appear, indeed, that Arpachshad is no 
more a district than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reality only the name preserved by tradition of 
some ancient group to which the Eberites traced 
their descent. If this be so, the name is out of 
plaee in v.™, and has either been introduced by the 
writer, whose chief aim it was toadd Elam, Assyria, 
and Aram as a Mesopotamian branch of Shemites 
to the south Arabian and Syriac- Palestinian 
branches, or has in reality been brought in by an 
error, 1) wan (v.2) being a ‘doublet’ of ws 
12) (v.3), At all events, it appears to be clear 
that Elam, Assyria, and Aram represent a third 
Shemitic branch added by some writer to the 
original twofold division. Of the subdivisions of 
Aram—Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash—Uz, though 
not definitely marked off, is the region of Hauran, 
extending, however, considerably to the south; 
Masn (for which 1 Ch.1" has Afeshech) may be 
identical with the Mons Masius between Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, while Hun and GETHER are 
altogether obscure, and it would be idle to hazard 
any conjectures at present. 

The addition of Aram narrows still further the 
scope of the Pelegites, who are thus practically 
confined to the groups of Hebrews in Palestine 
and their neighbuurs directly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia in this addi- 
tion of a Mesopotamian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, indeed, that 
we are to conclude that he belongs to the period 
when the supremacy of Assyria over the south wasso 
undisputed as to justify the application of ‘ Assyria’ 
to the northern and southern Mesopotamian dis- 
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tricts, for, as a matter of fact, the distinction 
between Babylonia and Assyria was at all times 
maintained. The omission is intentional, and simi- 
larly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noah’s favourite son is also dwelt upon with 
intent. There can be little doubt that Elam 
is merely another designation for Persia in the 
mind of the writer. The reign of Cyrus, with 
whom brighter times for the Judzan exiles set in, 
was a sufficient reason for glorifying Persia at the 
expense of Babylonia. The writer was willing to 
permit the hated Babylon to be founded by a 
descendant of ἥδ, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured race; and Assyria, which for more than a 
century had been merely a name without substance, 
could also be magnaninously included, since con- 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Persia should belong to the same group. The 
writer, however, takes his revenge upon Babylonia, 
ignoring the name entirely and substituting that of 
her own hated rival Assyria. We are therefore 
brought down toe the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesopotamian branch of the sons 
of Shem. Once more we observe that ethnic 
affinity is an unimportant factor in the grouping— 
geographical proximity counts first, and natural 
preferences and dislikes second. Still, in the case 
of the ‘sons of Shem’ as in that of the Japhethites, 
it so happens that all those enumerated go together 
ethnically. With the exception of the Hlamites, 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branches 
of Shemites are also to be grouped as subdivisions 
of a single race, only that it must be borne in mind 
that not all the subdivisions are enumerated ; and 
that some which unquestionably belong here, 6.0. 
the Canaanites with their numerous branches, are 
to be found in the Hamitic division, while some of 
those in the Japhethite group, not yet definitely 
identified, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitic race. See also following article. 

In this survey, necessarily defective, of the 
important tenth chapter of Genesis, the chief aim 
has been to present the view taken of the races of 
the ancient world by a Hebrew writer, or, more 
exactly, by Hebrew writers. Two features stand 
out prominently in this view—firstly, the breadth 
of the writers’ horizon; secondly, their indifference 
to the ethnic relationships among the peoples 
grouped together. The main factors in determining 
this group are, again, two—(1) geographical affinity, 
and (2) natural dislikes. It is the combination of 
these two factors that leads to many of the incon- 


| sistencies in the grouping that we have noted. 
| The writers are not merely interested in those races 
| with which the Hebrews have come in contact, but 


extend their view to those which stand outside of 
this limit, and yet they do not pass fartlier than 
Elam and Armenia in the east; the western limits 
are the islands of the Mediterranean adjacent to 
the southern and western coasts of Asia Minor; 
they take in all of northern Africa, and embrace 
Arabia from the extreme south up to the moun- 
tains of Syria. The aim of the writers being to 
include all mankind, the limitations of the chapter 
fairly represent the bounds of historical know- 
ledge at the time of composition. The races of the 
OT in the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, cover the eivilized States grouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the less cultured races and 
tribes of this district. While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis occupies a unique place in the OT by virtue 
of the large number of races and peoples enumer- 
ated, yet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
knowledge evidenced by this chapter was not 
exceptional. <A trait of the great prophets is their 
fondness for including in their view many other 
nations besides the people whom they addressed. 
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The Book of Amos opens (chs. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations of a variety of districts: Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab being introduced 
as a means of heightening the dramatic effect when 
Judah and {Israel are reached. Isaiah (chs. 13-23), 
Jeremiah (46-51), and Ezekiel (21-32 and 38. 39) 
similarly lave a series of ‘ oracles’ directed against 
nations near to and remote from the Hebrews, and 
in addition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illustration to their arguments. 
So, ¢.g., Ezk 38 is a miniature reproduction of 
Gn 10. The prophet enumerates in the course 
of his oration Gog, Meshech, Tubal (v.?), Persia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), Put (v.5), Gomer, Togarmah (v.9), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarshish (v.4). Elsewhere (ch. 27) 
we encounter Tyre (v.*), Zidon, Arvad (v.8), Persia, 
Lud, and Put (v.°), Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
Togarmah, Dedan, Aram (vv.!%!6), Arabia, Sheba, 
Raamah, Eden, Assyria (vv.7*%). Through these 
references, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in Gn 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
problems are also presented by the mention of 
nations not otherwise known. So in the two 
chapters of Ezekiel under consideration we en- 
eounter for the first time Persia, Arabia, and also 
Eden.* The omission of Persia in the Genesis list 
(though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of ARABIA, it is the name 
rather than the race that is new; while EDEN— 
corresponding, perhaps, to Lit-Adini in cuneiform 
literature and occurring with HARAN and CANNEH 
soning an error for Calneh)—is covered in 
Genesis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetical orations, to the ethnological 
phases of the GT, is the circumstance that the 
prophets in question should have an acquaintance 
with so many races. The prophets would not have 
referred to these many nations had they not been 
certain of being understood by the people to whom 
they address themselves. From this point of view, 
the prophetical books reveal the existence of an 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger seale than is ordinarily supposed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustration of 
this general acquaintance with the races of a con- 
siderable section of the ancient world; and while 
the list rests in part on a theoretical basis, and is 
prepared for a scholastic purpose, yet it cannot be 
doubted, in view of the evidence furnished by the 
prophetical books, that a majority of the peoples 
there mentioned are races with which, either 
politically or commercially, the Hebrews came into 
direct contact. 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews. 
While, therefore, the distinction made at the be- 
ginning of this article may be maintained [(a) the 
subdivisions of {116 Semitic race and of the pre- 


Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine, (Ὁ) the non- | 


Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist], the races introduced from the purely 
theoretical point of view form a comparatively small 
minority. To be sure, the underlying principle of 
the chief source for the larger view of OT ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modern ethnological in- 
vestigation of its scientific value. The races enu- 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 


* Gebal, Damascus, and [Jelbon also occur in ch. 27, but as 
names merely of cities, and need not therefore be taken into 
et a ale So Zidon (278) is covered by Canaan and by Tyre 
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group. ‘The distribution being controlled largely 
by the geographical factor, it was not to be ex- 
pected that this should be the case, quite apart 
from the fact that an ancient writer could hardly 
be expected to have the ethnological attainments 
required for such a method of grouping. As a 
conspectus, however, of races known to the 
Hebrews, largely through contact and in part 
through learned tradition, the tenth chapter of 
Genesis not only retains its intrinsic value, but 
serves as an indispensable aid in supplementing the 
ethnological material, furnished incidentally by the 
narrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Hebrews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the Euphrates Valley 
through the nomadic period, with its frequent 
changes of residence, on to the conquest of Pales- 
tine and the growth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes into a nation in the full sense of the word, 
with a distinct political organization, down to the 
political decline and fall ef this people, which sur- 
vived in a strange way even the loss of national 
independence. 
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Morris Jasrrow, JR. 

SEMITES.—The term Senute (Shemvrte), forming 
the adjective Semitic (Shemitic), is derived from 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Bk. of Genesis is 
named as the ancestor of most of the peoples known 
to ethnologists and now popularly designated as 
‘Semites.? The account of Shem and his descend- 
ants in Gn 10 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, and does not exactly correspond to 
a scientific classification. Hence we take the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-point of our 
inquiry rather than as_an exhaustive summary. 
None the less, any description or discussion of the 
Semites as a whole must have chiefly a biblical 
interest, and that for two main reasons. | In the 
first place, the actors in and makers of Lible his- 
tory were Semites, who did their deeds and said 
their say within the Semitic realm. Further, the 
truth of God, as it is revealed in the Bible, was 
not merely conveyed to the world through an out- 
ward Semitic channel ; it was moulded in Semitic 
minds, coloured by the genius of Scmitic speech, 
and put to the proof for tle education of the world 
in Semitic hearts and lives. It is perhaps enough 
in this connexion to remind the reader that Moses, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, St. 
John, St. Paul, and the Son of Man Himself, were 
Semites. The religious and moral significance of 
the race thus indicated may be further illustrated 
by citing the fact that Tiglath-pileser, Nebuchad- 
rezzaT, and Hannibal are the only Semites of the 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for world- 
moving achievements outside the realm of religion 
and morals. 

The principal list of the descendants of Shem 
appearsin Gnil0?!-, This whole table proceeds from 
one source, J, except that, according to the critics, 
v.”2, which gives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to P. These immediate descendants are Elam, 
Asshur, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to discuss 
here the various explanations that have been 
offered. Lud is generally supposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for such an enormous 
interval of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is far to seek. Possibly this brief word 
(n> from 75) very early underwent some change, 
and does not represent the original. It is almost 
certain that this is the case with Arpachshad, since 
the latter half of the word is the stem of Kasdim 
(but see p. 82%), the Heb. word for Chaldeans, 
who lived in Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be modified in MT’, would natur- 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N.W. of the Persian Gulf.* ‘The first in the list, 
Elam, though historically non-Semitic, must have 
had many Semitic immigrants. Asshur is the 
well-known people and country of Assyria. The 
last named of the sons of Shem is Aram, that 
is, the Aramzans. The sons of Aram are next 
enumerated (v.74). Thereafter the interest is con- 
centrated upon the progeny of Arpachshad. His 
grandson is Hber, who is not only the ancestor of 
the Hebrews, as is fully detailed by P in ech. 11], 
but also of the Arabs (1025, We may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shem, referring to any of the lists of Genesis as 
occasion demands, and thus working back from 
the known facts of modern research instead of 
attempting to work downward from the indistinct 
hints of tradition. 

i, CLASSIFICATION OF THE SEMITES.—The surest 
token of racial affinity is ordinarily the possession 
of a common language or of closely related idioms. 
It is not an infallible test; for it may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
lose its own form of speech. On the other hand, 
it very rarely happens that a race predominant in 
nuinbers or political influence loses its language and 
adopts that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusive use, by a large 
community, of a given language or dialect does not 
necessarily indicate that the race is unmixed, it 
may be reasonably held that the predominating 
racial element in that community originally spoke 
the current language. Again, as regards the de- 
grees of relationship between kindred peoples, it 
should be remembered that the most valid kind 
of linguistic evidence is that afforded by the con- 
mon possession of grammatical or structural ele- 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or rudimentary arts and 
appliances of life. These simple and elementary 
working principles are far-reaching in their appli- 
cation, and will need to be taken into account in 
all that is said, either as to the original Semitie 
race and its language, or as to any of the deriva. 
tive races and their languages or dialects. 

On the evidence of language and of historical 


* Some such people seems necessary here, since Arpachshad is 
indicated as the ancestor of Arameans and Arabs alike, and the 
region in question is their natural dividing-point. Moreover, it 
was peopled also by Semites from the earliest knewn period. 
Confirmation of this view is afforded by the fact that, according 
to v.25, Peleg, ‘in whose days the earth was divided,’ was a 
descendant of Arpachshad, while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Babylonia as the place of hig residence, 
according to 1179, which is also the production of J. 


distribution combined, these peoples are made to 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Southern Semites. Roughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its permanent 
and proper home in the peninsula of Arabia ; while 
the Northern division was included in the region 
bounded on the N. by the modern Kurdistan, on 
the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by 
modern Persia. We have, however, except from 
linguistic induction, no indication of a time when 
either the Northern or the Southern division 
formed by itself a homogeneous whole, much less 
of the presumptive earlier stage when all Semites 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest archeological evidence 
reveals to us these regions as oceupied by several 
families or groups more or less nearly related. 
Thus, while Arabia has long been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 
speaking a common language, the earlier record is 
of peoples speaking and writing distinct though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far back as we can see through the 
mists of antiquity, is found to be made up of dis- 
tinct families. A tentative comprehensive group- 
ing may be made as follows :— 
Northern Arabians. 


SOUTHERN SEMITES {Saban 
(Abyssinians). 


Babylonians and Assyrianz. 
Araniweans. 
Canaanites. 


(iebrews). 


The above classification would describe the distri- 
bution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the ruling power 
of the world, roughly speaking from B.C. 2000 to 
B.c. 500. It should be added that the hypothesis 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinct 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as Hommel 
and Zimmern) prefer to assume an East-Semitic 
division—Assyro-Babylonian, and a West-Semitic 
—Aramean, Canaanite, Arabo-Abyssinian. It is, 
indeed, so diflicult to unify the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaanitic languages, that if we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, for 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units : Assyro-Babylonian, Aramzan, 
Canaanite, and Arabo-Abyssinian. 

(A) SourHERN SEMITES.—(a) Northern Arali- 
ans.—The term ‘ Arab,’ which at present connotes 
the only survivors on any large scale of the Semitic 
races, was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines it to a comparatively 
small district in the north of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syre-Arabian desert. In this sense the word is 
used in the Assyr. inscriptions, in OT (6... 2 Ch 
171 2116 291 267, Is 1330 2135, Jer 3? 2553, Neli 219, 
Ezk 277), as well as in the lately discovered 
Minzan inscriptions. It was not tillshortly before 
the Christian era that it was enlarged so far as 
to include the whole of the peninsula.* Besides 
the ‘Arabs,’ there were several other important 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of these 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of Keturah (‘ the incense-bearer’), and of Ishmael, 
in Gn 25 and 1 Ch 17-3, We may cite as of his- 
torical fame Midian, the northern Sheba (cf. Job 
115), Dedan, Asshur (Gn 25* 18), Nebaioth, Kedar, 
Dumah, Massa (cf. Pr 30! 311), Tema, and Jetur. 
The general distinction between Keturah and 
Ishmael is that the latter stretched farther to the 
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* This extension came about largely through the fact that the 
original ‘ Arabs’ were the most important tribe living in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek and Roman possessions in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The classical writers use the name not only in 
the narrower but also in the wider sense, e.g. Herod. iii. 107. 
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east and south. According to Gn 2518, the tents of 
Ishmael were pitched as far east as Havilah on the 


south-west border of Babylonia (Gn 2"), In the 
west, however, their several routes intersected and 
their pasture-grounds were contiguous. Dumah 
(Is 214) and Massa, Ishmaelites, lay in the path 
of the Keturites, Midian, Dedan, and Asshur. 
But these by no means exhaust the category of N. 
Arabians. We must fairly include those of the 
‘Edomites’ who are historically and locally Arabs. 
Thus not only Teman but Amalek is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn 36-8, Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert is the great tribe or country 
of Mash, which with Uz, the home of Job in the 
west, is allotted to the Aramseans in Gn 10%, 
though, according to Gn 3675, the latter is given to 
the Horite Edomites. The explanation of the 
wnomaly comes from the important fact that the 
Arameans, who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the valley of the Euphrates, 
stretched out in certain regions favourable to 
pasturage, to mix and mingle with the more purely 
nomadic tribes of the desert. 

(Ὁ) Sabeans.—We call the ancient inhabitants 
of §.W. Arabia Sabeeans, because this people 
created the most powerful and extensive kingdom 
of all that region. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjects, also flourished. Among 
these were the Katabanians, directly north of 
Aden, and the Hinyarites to the east. The latter 
were so important that scholars formerly called the 
ancient S.W. Arabians generally by their name. 
Necent researches, however, which have disclosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brought to 
Europe hundreds of inscriptions, the work of 
Sabzeans, more than confirm the ancient fame of 
Sheba, and vindicate its claim, not only to a wide 
commerce and a productive soil, but to an in- 
fluential empire as well.* A branch of the same 
po formed a less known nation, whose recently 
ound inscriptions have suddenly brought it into 
great prominence—the Mineans. The proper home 
of this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecca. That they were not identical 
with the Sabeans proper is abundantly proved. 
Their language is, in fact, a distinct dialect of the 
S. Arabian or ‘Sabean.’ Their inscriptions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart of Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the con- 
tents of sonie of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
before the rise of the Sabzxan power, and there- 
fore long before the Christian era. They are 
possibly alluded to in 1 Ch 4%, 2 Ch 26’, where the 
word employed (a’sy>) reminds us of the original 
name Jfatn. See, further, art. SHEBA in vol. iv. 

(c) Abyssinians.—This term is more appropriate 
than the current ‘ Ethiopians,’ since that is the 
proper designation of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, in other words the bibli- 
cal Cushites. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda. 
mentally Semitic. Ata very early date, far earlier 
than is generally supposed, a migration from 8. W. 
Arabia, of a people closely akin to the Sabceans 
and Minzans, was made over the narrow sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss, 
highlands. Here they developed a community 
which long remained uninfluenced by African 
elements, and cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother-land. Its principal seat was 
Aksum, the centre of a powerful monarchy, which 


* Its ancient capital was Ma’rib, though San‘a, three days’ 
journey to the west, wasa@ city of greater renown, and is the 
present capital of Yemen. Thus the Sabean kingdom long 
comprised the whole of Tihama, the S.W. coastland of Arabia. 
it also extended itself far both to the east and north. 


at length, in the 4th cent. A.D., conquered, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W. Arabia.* The 
Abyssinians have long since ceased to be a pure 
Semitic race or to speak a pure Semitic idiom; 
though ‘ Ethiopic,’ as their language is called, is 
still their sacred tongue; and the Semitic type is 
still unmistakable in a large section of the popula- 
tion. 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Semites under distinct groupings is only approxim- 
ately successful. Besides the tribes already enumer- 
ated, many others are found, particularly in the 
S.E, and E, of Arabia, which, though Semites, have 
at least no permanent historical association with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in Gn 10*°*°, which brings the most 
prominent of these remaining communities under 
one category. Thus, among the sons of Joktan 
son of Eber, we find, along with Hazarmaveth, 
the modern Hadramaut, or the coastland east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, OPHIR 
and HAViLAH. Unfortunately, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as yet be absolutely iden- 
tified. But inasmuch as Ophir is almost certain 
to be found on the E. coast of Arabia, and Havilah 
S.W. of Babylonia (but see above, p. 81*), the pre- 
sumption is that they represent families interme- 
diate between these remotely separated districts. 
In brief, the summation seems to point to a close 
connexion between the N.E., E., 8., and 8. W. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
brotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
Peleg and grandson of Arpachshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient Baby- 
lonians and the remotest 5, Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serious attention. 

(B) THE NORTHERN SEMITES.—Of far more 
importance to the Bible student than the Arabians 
and Abyssinians is the Northern branch of the 
Semitic family. Fortunately, it is also not very 
difficult to indicate the several divisions of the 
Northern Semites, and their local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of their primary 
settlements from east to west, we have first to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

(a) Babylonians and Assyrians.—In that region 
which Gn 2 describes as the cradle of the human 
race, lived a people whose history, traced not 
simply in their language, but also in their archi- 
tectural remains, and even in their literary monu- 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
known to men. We call this people summarily 
Babylonian, from the name of the great historical 
capital. But Babylon or Babel did not come into 
prominence till about B.C, 2250, We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenniums before that 
era, divided up among a number of city-States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. These communities we have also 
to consider essentially Semitic. The hypothesis 
of a so-called ‘Sumerian’ civilization and ‘Sumer- 
ian’ language, preceding the rise of the Semites, 
is in its current form the result of hasty and 
superficial theorizing, and the present writer is 
convinced that it will have to be essentially modi- 
fied. As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one people, 
who contributed some important elements to their 
mythology and civic life, with corresponding terms 
to their language. Who they were and whence 

* That they were separated from the Mineans and Sabeans 
at a very remote period is proved by the fact that their lan- 
guage, though more akin to the Sabean than is the Arabic, 
is yet quite distinct from the former, whose written characters 
it borrowed, while it is also much less closely related to the 
Sabmwan than is the Minzan clialect. 
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they came cannot as yet be said. Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Elam. The name ‘Sumerian’ as 
applied to them is, in any case, a misnomer ; and 
the supposed Sumerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic Babylonian, or ‘Assyrian,’ written 
according to a system developed alongside of the 
popular syllabic from the original ideographic, and 
preserving the essential features of the latter. 
There are, it is true, many phenomena of this 
peculiar idiom which such an hypothesis does not 
explain. On the other hand, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
erammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has a right of possession, precarious though 
it may be. Many invasions of Babylonian terri- 
tory were nade by non-Seinitic peoples from the 
most ancient times, especially Elamites and Kass- 
ites, but the language, the religion, both State and 
popular, and the civilization as a whole, remained al- 
ways essentially Semitic down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinctive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge-like characters, which, how- 
ever, is far from representing the original ideo- 
graphs. Distinctive of them especially were their 
eulture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and love of knowledge. They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most influential of all the peoples 
of antiquity, except the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Indeed, when we consider their early 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect influence of their genuine ideas, we ma 

regard them fairly enough as the primary intel- 
lectual movers of the world. 

The Assyrians were of the same race as tle 
Babylonians, and in all probability an offshoot 
from them. The name is derived from the city of 
Asshur, which was founded at an unknown early 
date on the west of the Tigris just above its 
confluence with the Lower Zab, which formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyria. The Assyrians used the Bab. lan- 
guage in its purity. Indeed we usually call this 
language ‘ Assyrian,’ because it was principally 
from the monuments of Assyria, and not from 
those of Babylonia, that our knowledge of it was 
first obtained, towards the middle of the 19th 
σοῦ: Unlike Babylonia, which contained 
many large cities, Assyria proper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylonians, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter- 
prise and culture, but superior in the military art, 
and in capacity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suffered less from the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre- 
served, on the whole, a more purely Semitic racial 
type. It should be remarked, however, that the 
tiblica! lists make out the Assyrians and a portion 
of the Babylonians to have been of Cushite descent 
(Gn 103-12), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had gone on in Babylonia (but cf. also p. 814). 
According to the same account (v."), Assyria 
was settled from Babylonia. See, further, artt. 
ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA in vol. 1. 

(6) The Arameans.—The second great division 
of the Northern Semites, the biblieal ‘ Aram,’ had 
as its proper home a much larger range of country 
than any of the others. Within historical times 
the Arameans had their settlements at various 
points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the 
west of the Lower Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, and 


in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it is 
impossible to say with certainty what was their 
original centre. They seem to have been equally 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Babylon, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in the crowded cities of Harran and Dam- 
ascus. A partial explanation of their ubiquity 
and versatility is found in their genius for trade 
and commerce. They were par excellence the 
travellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
What the Phoenicians achieved by sea, they with 
alinost equal enterprise and persistence attained 
on the land. To them was largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange between 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phenicia, on the other. 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 

It is possible to make certain restrictions of 
the general fact of the wide extension of the 
Arameans. Until the 12th cent. B.c. they are not 
found in large settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless many isolated expeditions had 
from time to time crossed the River. They ap- 
peared in great numbers, with huge herds of 
cattle, upon the grazing grounds within reach of 
the Bab. cities. They also formed numerous settle- 
ments on the upper middle course of the Euphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and between that river 
and the Chabor. Here was Mesopotamia proper, 
the Aram-naharaim (or ‘ Aram of the two Rivers ’) 
of OT. Here also was Harran, a city of enormous 
antiquity, held in historical times principally by 
Aramans, After the fall of the Hittite dominion 
in Syria, Aram. immigration hither went on 
apace, and Carchemish, Arpad, Aleppo, Hamath, 
Zobah, and, last and greatest of all, Damascus, 
were colonized and enriched by them. In the 
time of David (c. 1000 B.c.) they are found firmly 
planted in Syria (2 8 8). From the 10th to the 
Sth cent. B.C. decisive importance attached to the 
role of the ‘ Arameans of Damascus’ (the ‘Syrians’ 
of EV). But their westward career did not end 
with the political decay of Damascus. By the 3rd 
cent. B.C. Palestine, which politically had become 
in succession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu- 
larly an Aram. idiom. After the rise of Christi- 
anity and the complete destruction of the Jewish 
State, the Jewish church perpetuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Christian Semites another. 
The Euphrates was the general dividing-line be- 
tween W. and E. Aramaic, just as it had for many 
centuries parted the two main divisions into which 
the Aram. race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, while the popular 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yielded to 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the principal EK. Aramaic dialect, 
flourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of Aram. political influence 
had completely disappeared. See, further, art. 
ARAM in vol. 1. 

(c) Canaanites.—For want of a better term, we 
give this name to the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
Palestine and Phoenicia, with their descendants. 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
language, their civil institutions, and _ their 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type of 
Semitism. Itis true that the Phoenicians of the 


' coastland differed surprisingly from the inhabit- 
-ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 


habits. But common to both are ‘ the language of 


| Canaan’ (Is 1918), and analogous forms of Baal- 


worship. As to their place of departure from the 


'common camping-ground of the Semites we are 
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again left to the widest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the question as to the direction from 
which the Canaanites came into their historical 
abiding-place. The answeris: from the north or 
east; for if they had come from the south they 
would have spoken Arabic, or some dialect of South 
Semitic nearly akin to Arabic. That they were 
not the primitive inhabitants of Palestine is 
clear from the bible statements as well as other 
evidence. We may for convenience call the earlier 
residents ‘Amorites,’ a people whose antiquity 
may be inferred from the nanie ‘Land of the 
Amorites,’ given to the country in the remotest 
times by the Babylonians. The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic. The most significant fact 
about them is that there is no indication that 
they ever occupied the lower coastland, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They survived as a community longest in the east, 
where they were finally absorbed by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and the invading Hebrews. 

The most striking feature of the civic and social 
life of the Canaanites was their residence in small 
city-States, independent of each other, and only con- 
federated, if at all, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exhibited 
even among the Phen. cities, which, however, 
partly on account of their foreign colonizing ex- 
perience, became more disposed towards voluntary 
federation. The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaanites were not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. While those of the interior remained 
isolated, exclusive, and comparatively uncultured, 
those of the coastland became the most cosmo- 
politan, and, in a material sense, the most directly 
serviceable to mankind of all their race. While 
the one did not survive for more than a generation 
or two the Heb. occupation of Canaan, the other, 
in the political world yet not of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the great world-powers in the form of 
tribute-giving, following their own way to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived not only the 
Heb. monarchy, but the Assyr., the Bab., the 
Pers., and even the Macedonian empire, succumb- 
ing at last to the Roman alone. 

It may be added that the various tribes men- 
tioned in the Hexateuch as inhabiting Palestine are 
in all probability merely local subdivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races. 
An exception is made of the HirrirEes by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preceded the Aramzans. It is a 
matter of surprise that in Gn 10 the Canaanites, 
as well as the people of Middle Babylonia, are 
associated with the people of Upper and Lower 
Egypt (Cush and Mizraim). The explanation, 
probably, is that the Egyptians are partly of 
Semitic origin, and that there existed in Palestine, 
as well as in Babylonia, from very remote times, 
a population supposed to be akin to the Egyptians, 
with whom the later inhabitants mingled. The 
PHILISTINES were probably a non-Semitie people, 
possibly from the island of Crete, whose setitle- 
ment in Palestine was made not earlier than the 
14th or 13th cent. B.C. 

(ἡ) The Hebrews. —By this name we have to 
understand, not Israel alone, but all the Hebraic 
peoples, including as well the Edomites proper, 
the Moabites and Ammonites, whom the traditions 
of Israel with good reason claim as kindred. Their 
larger afhliations are not easy to make out. At 
least Israel and Moab spoke ‘Uebrew.’ But this 
was the language of Canaan; and they may have 

* Ags to their places of settlement on the west coastland it is 
noteworthy that the Phun. maritime cities extend to the north 
of Lebanon, while the Canaanites of the interior are not found 
to a certainty anywhere except gouth of that mountain range. 


The opportunities of trading by sea perhaps account for this 
local divergence. 
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acquired it by immigration, just as the Edomites 
learned Arabic. Our best guide is the biblical 
record, according to which Abraham, their common 
ancestor, of the line of Arpachshad, Eber, and Peleg, 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, in the west of the 
Lower Euphrates. This implies Bab. kinship. 
But as belonging to a family of shepherds he 
was likely to have Aram. associations, since 
Arameans abounded in all the neighbouring 
pasture-grounds. It is in accordance with this 
hypothesis that we find him sojourning in Harran, 
the great Aram. settlement in Mesopotamia. His 
kindred there were always reckoned as Arameans; 
and the immediate ancestor of the Israelites, 
though born and reared in Canaan, is called a 
‘stray Aramzan’ (Dt 26°), But none of the 
Semites show such a racial admixture as do the 
children of Israel. Primarily of Bab. affinity, 
their association with the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most highly 
endowed branches of the Semitic race. The resi- 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the already acquired Aramzean. Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joined 
im the migration to Egypt with the family of 
Jacob. But both before and after the permanent 
settlement in Canaan large accessions were made 
of Arab. derivation (Kenites and others), while 
we have also to take account of the absorption of 
much of the Can. population after the conquest. 
It was therefore not till shortly before the found- 
ing of the monarchy that the people of Israel 
assumed that fixity of racial type popularly known 
as ‘Hebrew.’ What kept the community together 
through endless vicissitudes of fortune, what still 
gives Israel even now a bond of spiritual unity, 
is not purity of race, but steadfastness of faith in 
J”, the old-time God of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent 15 concerned, 
the Hebrews must be taken only secondarily as 
one of the divisions of the Northern Semites, 

11, HIstoRY OF THE SEMITES.—It appears, there- 
fore, that we have to reckon with tour primary 
branches of the Sentitic stock: Arabians (and 
Sabseans) in the south; Babylonians, Aramzeans, 
Canaanites in the north. From the Southern 
branch the Abyssinians are a secondary offshoot : 
from the Northern, the Hebrews. When we seek 
for the original home of this oldest of civilized 
races we are pointed to a region in N. Arabia, 
probably not far from the Lower Euphrates. The 
Semitic civilization is essentially of nomadic 
origin. N. Arabia is the geographical centre of 
the race. It is much more likely to have peopled 
the surrounding highlands than to have been 
peopled from them. ‘The Arabic language is upon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. speech, 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all living 
tongues, and its speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of races. Again, the Egyp. 
language has an important Sem. admixture ; and 
it must liave been from Arabia that this element 
was derived. We assume that the Northern 
Semites — Babylonians, Arameans, Canaanites — 
lived long together apart from the Arabs, who 
tended always to the centre of the desert.* 

The order of divergence seems to have been as 
follows:—The ancestors of all the Semites re- 
mained in their desert home for an indefinitely 
long period before the decisive separation took 
place. Very early, however, apparently even before 
the Sem. language was fully developed, a section 
of the tribes leavened the N. African population 

* The first of all the Semites to form fixed settlements were 
the Babylonians. Since the ‘Hebrew’ language shows on the 
whole closer phonetic relations with the ‘ Assyrian’ than does 
the Aramaic, it follows that the speakers of the former, or the 


Canaanites, must have lived longer together with the speakera 
of the latter, or the Babylonians, than did the Aramwans. 
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with a strong and persistent Sem. element. It is 
not yet certain whether the transit was made 
across the Isthmus or over the lower entrance of 
the Red Sea. Recent discoveries of remains of 
primitive Egyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along EH. and S. Arabia, 
from which came the African migration. This 
must have preceded the Sabsean development. 
Next, the tribes representing the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to fixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in cities. From 
these the Aramzeans branched off as northern 
nomads. The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
civie life and government were unknown. Next 
came the settlement of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, where they 
found an inferior alien population, which they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaanites, parting 
from them, moved westward across the a adie 
till they reached the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Phen. tradition that the fathers of 
the family came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an authentic reminiscence of 
this memorable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic clans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro- 
mise. A long residence of all the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preceded the 
departure of the 8. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the coast of the Red Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
migration took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 

ome faint conception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a_consideration 
of its oldest hterary monuments. We now have 
access to specimens of the language of the Baby- 
lonians as it was written between 5000 and 4000 B.C. 
It there presents an aspect differing not at all from 
that which it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a language showing 
signs of advanced phonetic degeneration, separated 
by a decisive stage of phonological and structural 
change from the Heb., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interval from 
the South Sem. dialects. How many thousands 
of years we have thus to add to what we may call 
the historical period, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into account the ages that intervened 
between the Sem. migration into Africa and the 
separation of the South and the North. 

For biblical study the history of the Southern 
Semites is of comparatively little significance. The 
interests of the OT centre in Palestine; and it 
was not till long after the Christian era that the 
life and thought of our race were affected by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arabs 
played no part in the world’s history till the time 
of Islam. But it would be a mistake to exclude, 
on that account, Arabia entirely from our histori- 
cal survey. In the first place, 5. Arabia was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was during the later period 
of Israel’s history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of srazing land were occupied by great 
tribal confederations, some of which at certain 
periods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
In very remote times also the mineral productions 
of gold and precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in- 
 seriptions bear testimony that in the fourth mil- 
lennium B.C. the liveliest intercourse was main- 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and E. and W. Arabia,—and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time obtained control 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, Gn 14 mentions 
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what was apparently no exceptional instance of an 
expedition from Babylonia in the 23rd cent. B.C. 
to the peninsula of Sinai. In the next place, we 
learn from the recently discovered Minzean in- 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomon, and that with the aid of 
writing they had attained to a fairly high degree 
of civilization. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera- 
tion in Arabia, that thence its population was 
perpetually recruited, and that the biblical liter- 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patriarchal simplicity of various tribes of the 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
career of Israel is an episode in the history of the 
Northern Semitic communities. That history be- 
gins with the first Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 
Here agriculture was first practised with large and 
rich results, Thereupon followed trade by river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and Tyre were 
still untenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile still flowed to the sea through an un- 
cultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, each with its 
own patron deity, its own temple and priesthood, 
and its own priest-king, such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erech. In these days— 
perhaps as early as 6000 years B.c.—Ur of the 
Chaldees and the no less renowned Eridu were 
unknown, ancient as they are; for the waters of 
the Persian Gulf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in which individual 
cities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their own. One city 
after another thus arose to power, until there 
came to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, however, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
country, and so there came to be two domin- 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.c. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the north aiming at dominion, not 
only over Southern Babylonia, but over the most 
productive regions of Arabia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, however, we have 
reason to believe, was not the first great ‘empire.’ 
It is only the first that is fairly well known as 
yet. The centre of authority was also sometimes 
in the south, where, among the monarchies of 
B.C. 3000 and onwards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent place. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd cent. B.C. 
the rule was broken by an invasion of the Elam- 
ites, of whose subsequent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. N ot long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and was made the 
capital of a united Babylonia, a position which 
was never abdicated till the close of the Sem. 
régime. But foreign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and held sovereign sway from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
decadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual rise of Assyria was that Babylonia played 
no world-moving réle till its revival under the 
Chaldean dynasty at the close of the 7th cen- 
tury B.O. 

The early history of Assyria is obscure. Begin- 
ning very carly with the growth of the city of 
Asshur, it gradually extended northward, mainly 
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on the east of the Tigris, till it touched on the 
mountains of Kurdistan. The kingdom proper 
was never very large, but the race had a genius for 
war, and more capacity for government than any 
of the other ancient Semites. Its steadily cherished 
purpose was to secure the dominion in W. Asia 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till 
it should embrace the world. It took many centu- 
ries to reach the summit of power; but the idea 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the 
most important incident in this process of Assyr. 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with 
Babylonia, ending in the total subjugation of that 
venerable empire. 

Bible students are concerned primarily with the 
people of Revelation, and secondarily with the 
actors in the events that prepared the way for 
that people and determined their providential 
destiny. From these points of view we are able 
to look at the history of the N. Semites as one 
great connected series of events co-operating 
towards the making and the discipline of Israel. 
In this ‘increasing purpose’ each one of the great 
divisions of the N. Semites played an important 
part. The home of Israel was to be in the West-land, 
more particularly in Palestine. This region from 
the remotest known times was of special interest 
to the inhabitants of the East. Thither came from 
the East the Can. immigrants. Thither followed 
them in course of time the slower-moving Ara- 
mans. ‘Thither came the Hebrews themselves, 
also from the farther East, as to a land of promise. 
Thither, before and after the earliest and latest of 
these permanent emigrants, came the all-dominat- 
ing Babylonians, for conquest and still more for 
exploration and for self-enrichment. Normally, 
until the 16th cent. B.C., the whole of the West- 
land was under the sway of Babylonia. And 
when its political control was relinquished, its 
intellectual influence remained, so that near the 
close of the 15th cent. the Bab. language and its 
cuneiform writing were the international means 
of communication between the remotest regions. 
Even letters from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phcenicia, 
and Palestine, not to speak of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia itself, were written therein to the court 
of Egypt, 300 miles up the Nile. This state of 
things at length passed away, because Babylonia 
and Assyria spent their force upon one another, 
and thus both alike lost their hold upon the 
West. 

It was in this period, which we may fairly call 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. Asia, 
that the opportunity for independent action came 
to the peoples of the western coastland. It was 
then also that the Egyptians, who in their whole 
history never successfully interposed in Asia, 
except when the Babylonians or Assyrians were 
enfeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales- 
tine and Syria. It was in this period, too, that the 
Hittites arose to power in Northern and Central 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre- 
macy with the invaders from over the Isthmus. 
Within the same limits of time, Israel, emerging 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, began to 
play its réle in Palestine. Then was enacted the 
earlier half of its unique history, including its 
conquest and absorption of one branch of the 
Canaanite race, and its ‘brotherly covenant’ 
(Am 1°) with the other, and culminating in its 
preatest external power and splendour under 
David and Solomon. Then also were formed the 


by Assyria, was at length realized. Assyria was 
the first of Sem. nations to learn how to govern as 
well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west- 
ward was surely made and maintained from the 
9th cent. onwards till the middle of the 7th. The 
Arameans were crushed; and Israel, repressed for 
a time, arose again to prosperity under Jeroboam 
1, and Uzziah. But its ‘day’ also came at last. 
N. Israel was obliterated and added to the realm of 
Assyria, while Judah was made an Assyr. vassal. 
Till near the close of the 7th cent. B.c. Assyria 
remained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
simply controllmg the other Sem. communities, 
but making most of them an administrative 
portion of her own empire. Thus it came to pass 
that the individuality of the various communi- 
ties was gradually destroyed, that one was dis- 
tinguished from the other less by racial con- 
nexion than by traditional usages and spoken 
language. Ethnical terms were generalized, so 
that Western seafaring men and merchants came 
to be known as ‘Pheenicians’ or ‘Canaanites,’ 
inland traders and travellers as ‘Arameans,’ and 
at a later date also learned men and astrologers 
as ‘Chaldwans.’ The general revolution of which 
this phraseology is a symptom was immensely 
accelerated by the irruptions of northern barbari- 
ans, Kimmerians, and Scythians, which took place 
during the later years of the Assyr. dominion. 
The same influx of foreigners hastened the fall of 
Assyria, which was in any case inevitable, on 
account of the impossibility of holding together 
for ever a multitude of petty communities by cen- 
tralized force alone. 

But when Nineveh fell, in B.c. 607, its ruin was 
utilized by new exponents of the ancient Bab. spirit, 
the Chaldzeans from the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Combined with them, and foremost in the attack 
upon Nineveh, were the Aryan Medes—a people 
new to dominion, but the precursors of a move- 
ment which was to put an end to the réle of the 
N. Semites. In the partition which followed the 
conquest, the Chaldzeans retained the proper Sem. 
domain, while the Medes claimed the highlands to 
the east and north. The régime of the Chaldwans 
was stern and strenuous, though not so cruel as 
that of the Assyrians. Egypt, which had been sub- 
dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empire, 
made a futile attempt, during the brief inter- 
regnum, to occupy Syria and Palestine. It was 
thrust out by Nebuchadrezzar the Chaldean. 
Egypt itself was in due time visited and dis- 
ciplined within its own domain. The kingdom 
of Judah, removed from Egyp. control, was put 
under bond to the Chaldeans. Repeated revolts 
brought about at last the destruction of Jerus, 
and the kingdom, and the exile of the people. 

But internal decline effected a decay of the 
Chaldsan empire almost as swift as that of the 
Assyrian. A round seventy years limited its dura- 
tion. [5 destruction also was accelerated by an 
Aryan power. Cyrus the Persian, beginning his 
career as the head of a little province of Media, 
had become lord of the vast Median dominion, the 
conqueror of Lydia, and the ruler of a territory 
stretching from the Indus to the Atgean Sea. 
Babylon fell to him in the summer of 539, and 
with its transfer into Aryan hands the political 
sway of the N. Semites was for ever ended. 

The rule of Cyrus was tolerant and humane. 
Under it the principle of delegated power, un- 


settlements in Syria of the Aramzans, which be- | known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force. 
came so fateful tor Israel in its ‘hundred years’| Under the comparatively genial sway of the 


war,’ in its cruel suffering, and its moral and 
spiritual chastening after its own internal dis- 
memberinent. 

But the Bab. idea of Western dominion, inherited 


Persians, many of the old Sem. communities, Bab., 
Aram., Can. (Pheen.),; and Heb., continued to 
exist, and some of them to flourish. The Aram. 


| people, in small communities, survived in greatest 
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numbers, and taught their language to most of the 
old N. Semitic realm. But Jerusalem and Tyre 
were long the most outstanding representatives of 
the Sem. genius. Surviving longest as centres of 
influence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
power of the Sem. mind and spirit. The one 
handed over to Europe the method as well as the 
example of a world-wide commerce. The other, 
in the more potent and more enduring realm of 
religion, continued to verify and to publish the 
essential] truth about God and man and duty. 

It was, above all, in this region of thought and 
feeling that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. In their front we place the community 
of Israel, with all its feebleness and insignificance. 
It was under the vassalage to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia that the prophets and poets of Israel uttered 
those words which form the most precious legacy 
of allancient time. And it was after the national 
life had been finally extinguished that the ancient 
Church abjured false gods for ever, and first realized 
the idea of local and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
way for that final epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a Hebrew but the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
erected His temple in the heart of humanity. 
Thus a greater service was done for the world by 
the most potent of the forces of Semitism under 
porte disability and decline, than any which had 

een wrought by the mightiest of Semitic empires 
in the days of their power and pride. 

111. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEMITES.—It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin. We may go further, 
and assert that the character of the people was 
vitally affected by their early habitual mode of 
life. Probably no race in the world’s history has 
had such a prolonged experience of tribalisiu as a, 
preparation for its wider active career among the 
nations. The general sketch already given of 
the early history of the Semites may give some 
indication of the conditions of their life in those 
distant ages. The inland Arabs of the present 
day present tlle nearest surviving analogy, changed 
though the type has been from the ancient proto- 
type. A better representation, though still far 
from adequate, is afforded by the picture which 
the Arabian listorians and poets have drawn of 
the manners and pursuits of their countrymen in 
the centuries before Islam: the migrations of their 
tribes, their alliances, their feuds, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, their stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift στοῦ ἢ and de- 
cline, their superstitions, their nonotonous activity, 
their impulsive energy. But the correct estimate, 
as nearly as it may be reached, can be gained only 
by the use of the imagination, trained in the in- 
ductions of prehistoric archeology. By a process 
of reduction and elimination we may arrive at an 
approximate view of primitive Semitic society. 

We iust not imagine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as one large community 
swayed by a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories. We 
have rather to think of a multitude of small com- 
munities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re- 
lated dialects, constantly intermingling with and 
modifying one another, and ranging over a vast 
extent of wilderness land. Hunting still engrossed 
the attention of many of the tribesmen, though 


immense herds of cattle were the property of others. | 


They had learned something of the practical uses 
of metals, especially of copper and iron, besides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. The 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 


of hunters and shepherds are also represented by | elements, or shading or perspective. 


words common to the several derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wild and 
domesticated, and of various species of plants. 
They would even appear to have employed some 
rude form of writing, though none which was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deficient in legal 
terms ; for their only law was usage and. prescrip- 
tion, and their only conrt that of the family or 
tribal chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
habit and consciousness had found copious ex- 
pression. 

The reciprocal antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
alliances and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of social and religious usage, had its 
most marked result in the permanent political 
character of the later Sem. communities. Mutual 
repulsion, even between the States most closel 
allied by blood or common interest, was universal, 
and was scarcely ever overcome, even after pro- 
longed forcible amalgamation. City- kingdoms 
became the rule in all fixed settlements—an insti- 
tution which was essentially tribal chiefdom made 
permanent and hereditary. This type of govern- 
ment was searcely modified, even in the most 
highly organized States; there intervened no real 
substantial authority between the king and any of 
his subjects. Even Israel, which exceptionally 
began its settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
government. After theestablishment of the king- 
dom, Israel was reduced to ‘ Ephraim,’ and Samaria 
became the synonym of either, while Jerusalem 
ere long became the virtual surrogate of Judah. 

Of absolutely immeasurable importance to the 
world were the intellectual and moral character 
and temper of the ancient Semites. Long-continued 
intense activity, within a wide yet monotonous 
and secluded territory, was the habit of this unique 
people. Such a habit of necessity produces men 
eager, impulsive, and intense, but narrow and un- 
lnaginative. Such were the prehistoric Semites, 
and such the Semites of history. Religious, for 
the most part, rather than moral ; ee. resolute, 
enduring, brave, serious; faithful to friends, im- 
placable towards foes,—they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through their history. With little 
breadth of imagination, or range of invention, or 
intellectual or moral sympathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely anything dramatic or epic. But 
their ardour and passion, their religious and 
patriotic fervour, have inspired a lyrical poetry 
unequalled or unsurpassed. Intensely subjective, 
they have little spontaneous interest in experi- 
mental science and the pictorial arts. Incapable of 
wide speculation, they have had no genuine philo- 
sophy of their own; but, wholly practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have attained to the 
highest eminence in gnomic wisdom. Their faculty 
of surviving in strange conditions and surround- 
ings, and of arousing themselves from chronic in- 
activity to almost superhuman daring and enter- 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 
power potentially acquired through ages of un- 
daunted persistence under hard conditions. Not 
looking far around them, they have at times seen 
all the farther beyond and above them. And when 
it has been given them to see straight and clear, 
they have beheld ‘unspeakable things, which it is 
not possible for a man to utter.’ But they are apt 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in their 
judgments of men and things they are exclusive, 
partial, and extreme. When they pereeive the 
principal part of a thing, it is conceived of and 
described as standing for the whole, In their 
mental pictures there is but little combining of 
In their 
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vocabulary there are few qualifying or restrictive 
terms. In their view of the universe they refer 
everything to direct supernatural agency. Hence 
they leave little scope to the individual human 
will, and a circumscribed choice of action to them- 
selves. They know of but two types of govern- 
ment, the one a development of the other: the 
atriarchal and the absolute monarchical. They 
ὍΠΟΥ but few occupations, and their work 18 
divided among hereditary guilds. For the like 
fundamental reason, they are quite limited in their 
view of human merits and allotments ; men are to 
them either absolutely good or absolutely bad ; and 
their destiny is to be either beatific or hopelessly 
wretched. With such mental and moral qualities, 
they have becn, according to the light which they 
have seen and the course to which they have been 
driven, the most beneficent or the most noxious of 
our species. There are two consummate forms and 
modes of Sem. faith and practice—Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, was incomparably the greatest gift of 
God to the world in ancient times. The other, in 
spite of the truth which it has appropriated, is one 
of the greatest evils of the world’s later days, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
most perplexing and disheartening. 
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Introduction. 

i. Extent of the Diaspora: in (1) the Euphrates districts; 

@) Syria; (8) Arabia; (4) Asia Minor; (5) Egypt; (6) 

yrenaica ; (7) North Africa ; (8) Macedonia anc Greece; 
(9) Rome ; (10) the rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many. 

ii. Organization of the communities: certain features com- 
mon to them everywhere; differences as to (1) the 
name of the community, (2) the oficials. Constitution 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greek 
communes. 

tii. Toleration and recognition by the State anthorities. 
Three forms of political existence: (1) as a colony of 
foreigners (κατοικία) (2) aS private societies or 
‘unions’; (3) as more or less independent corpora- 
tions alongside the communal bodies. Toleration of 
the Jewish cultus a main essential. Right of adminis- 
tering their own funds, and jurisdiction over their own 
members. The question of military service. The cult 
of the Emperor; advantage of the Jews in this matter 
over the Christians. Varying attitude of different 
Emperors towards the Jews. ᾿ 

iy. Rights of citizenship, and social standing. Citizenship 
possessed by the Jews especially in recently founded 
cities like Alexandria and Antioch, or in those whose 
constitution had been reorganized like the aities of 
Western Asia Minor. In such instances the Jews 
formed 4 φυλή by themselves, Many Jews enjoyed 
even Roman citizenship. Social standing of the Jews. 
The offices of adabarech and ‘ head physician.’ 

y. Religious and intellectual life. Danger of syncretism 
and philosophic indifference. The Synagogue a safe- 


guard. The Greek language used in the Synagogue ' 


services. The temple at Leontopolis. Payment of 
dues to the temple at Jerusalem. Pilgrimages to the 
festivals. Greek influences. Padagogie part played 
by the Diaspora in relation to Christianity. 

Literature. 

Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christianity during the Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic periods, one of the most important 
was the circumstance that Judaism was already 
dispersed as a powerful force throughout the whole 
extent of the Roman Empire, nay even beyond it. 
Everywhere the preachers of the gospel found 
Jewish communities, which furnished them with 
the starting-point for their proclamation of the 
advent of the Messiah. And, even if their success 
was not very marked within the pale of the com- 
munities themselves, it must be assumed to have 
been all the greater in the cireles of ‘ God-fearing’ 
Gentiles, who in many places had attached them- 
selves as an appendage to the community of Jews. 
Through these circles being won over by the 
Jewish propaganda to a worship that was mono- 
theistic and determined by ethical interests, the 
soil was loosened for the seed of the gospel to be 
scattered on it. 

The enormous extent of the Jewish Diaspora in 
comparison with the petty mother country presents 
an enigma to historical inquiry which it is unable to 
solve with certainty. In any case, various factors 
must have co-operated to bring about the result in 
question. In the time of the Assyrians and the 
Chaldzeans forcible deportations to the Euphrates 
districts took place, and a process of the same kind 
was repeated even in the Persian period, under 
Artaxerxes Ochus. At the beginning of the Greek 
period the rulers sought, in the interests of the 
consolidation of their dominions, to effect the 
greatest possible intermixture of populations, and 
with a view to this they incited and favoured 
general migrations, by guaranteeing certain privi- 
leges and by other means. Pressure from above 
and the prospect of gain, in particular the interests 
of trade, combined to produce an ebbing and flow- 
ing of the peoples scattered over the wide dominions 
of the Diadochi. It is to this period that we ought 
presumably to assign a large proportion of those 
Jewish migrations, whose occurrence we can only 
infer from their results in the Roman period. But 
all this is hardly sufficient to account fully for the 
fact before us. Is it possible that the small com- 
munity, which under Ezra and Nehemiah organ- 
ized itself around Jerusalem, and which even about 
the year B.c. 200 had not spread beyond the terri- 
tory of Judea (in the narrower sense), should have 
produced merely by natural increase the many 
thousands, nay millions, who at the latest in the 
Ist cent. A.D. are found scattered over the whole 
world? Thisis highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled te suppose that it was not only to 
migration and natural reproduction, but also to 
numerous conversions during the Greek period, 
that Judaism owed its wide diffusion over the 
whole world, and the great number of adherents 
whose existence we can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot give the 
actual figures. 

In the present article we shall describe (1) the 
extent of the dispersion of the Jews; (2) the 
organization of the communities ; (3) the measure 
in which they enjoyed toleration and recognition 
by the State ; (4) the share of the Jews in citizen- 
ship; (5) their religious and intellectual life in 
general. 

i. EXTENT OF THE DiAspoRA.—We have general 
testimony to the wide dispersion of the Jewish 
people, commencing with the middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.C. In the Third Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles, composed probably about B.c. 140, it is 
said that ‘every land and every sea, is filled with 
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them’ (Orac. Sibyll. τῇ. 271, πᾶσα δὲ γαῖα σέθεν 
πλήρης καὶ πᾶσα θάλασσα). In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already ‘come into every city; and one cannot 
readily find any place in the world which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it’ (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is ‘no people in the world with- 
out a fragment of us’ (BJ I. xvi. 4 [Niese, 
8 398]: οὐ yap ἔστιν ἐπὶ τῆς οἰκουμένης δῆμος ὁ μὴ μοῖραν 
ἡμετέραν ἔχων). The fullest details are found in 
the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrippa 
to Caligula (Legatio ad Gaium, 8 36 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 587]): ‘Jerusalem is the metropolis not only of 
Judea, but of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on suitable occasions she has 
sent to the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phe- 
nicia, Syria, Cele-Syria; to the remoter Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, most parts of Asia, as far as 
Bithynia; and to the farthest corners of Pontus, 
as well as to Europe, Thessaly, Bceeotia, Mace- 
donia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, to the 
most and the fairest parts of the Peloponnesus. 
And not only is the mainland covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the principal islands: Eubeea, 
Cyprus, Crete. Ileave unnamed the lands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the exception of a small 
portion, all this district, including Babylon and the 
satrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants.’ We are not able 
to test the correctness of this testimony in every 
detail. But the more our knowledge is enlarged 
by new discoveries, the more do we find the accu- 
racy of the above description established. Coming 
now to particulars, the following are the most im- 
portant testimonies :— 

l. THE HUPHRATES DISTRICTS.—The earliest 
Diaspora of the Jews is that found in these regions 
(Assyria, Media, Babylonia). Large masses were 
deported by the Assyrians from the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, and by the Chaldeans trom the 
kingdom of Judah. The Assyrians settled those 
whom they had carried away ‘in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes’ (2 Καὶ 1756 1811), z.e. in the northern part 
of the region watered by the Euphrates, to the 
west of Nineveh (see the articles on the various 
localitics just named). The Chaldeans brought 
their captives to the region of Babylon. It is 
true that large companies of the Judahites and 
Benjamites who had been carried to Babylon, 
afterwards returned to their native land and 
founded a new community there. But there was 
no such thing as a complete return of the Baby- 
lonian exiles. Still less was this the case with 
the members of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these re- 
mained in foreign parts. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their part, but is expressly testified to 
by later writers (Jos. Ant. XI. v. 2: ai δὲ δέκα φυλαὶ 
πέραν εἰσὶν Ἑϊῤφράτου ἕως δεῦρο, μυριάδες ἄπειροι καὶ 
ἀριθμῷ γνωσθῆναι μὴ δυνάμεναι; οἵ, 4 Ezr 13°47; 
Origen, Hpist. ad Africanum, § 14; Commodian, 
Carmen Apologet. 936-939). As late as the time 
of R. ‘Akiba, the Rabbis continued to dispute 
whether the Ten Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin, x. 3 jin.; tradition vacillates 
regarding the authorities who supported the dif- 
ferent views [see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 
i. 143 £.)). 

A. fresh deportation was carried out by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who about the year B.C. 350 trans- 
ported Jewish prisoners to Hyrcania(Kuseb.Chron., 
ed. Schoene, 11, 112, ad ann. Abr. 1657; Orosius, 


ill. 7), probably because they had taken part in | 


the revolt of the Phoenicians against the Persian 
sway. 


All these Israelites who lived in the Euphrates 
districts maintained communication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its religious develop- 
ment. Instead of being absorbed by the sur. 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advanced in the diree- 
tion of proper, strict, legal Judaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers increase that in 
the Roman period they were counted by millions ; 
and thus, even from a political point of view, 
constituted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, seeing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of Trajan 
chiefly outside] the sphere of Roman authority. 
P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, considered it 
dangerous in the year A.D. 40 to provoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Rome (Philo, Legatio 
ad Gavum, § 31 [ed. Mangey, ii. 678}. Trajan in 
his advance against the Parthians was exposed to 
areal danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews which threatened his rear. It is not prob- 
able that these millions (μυριάδες ἄπειροι) of Jewish 
inhabitants were simply descendants of the former 
exiles. We must rather think of a successful 
propaganda among the surrounding heathen. This 
propaganda, too, must have been directed from 
Judea, for the population of which we are speak- 
ing was Jewish in the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the forms of activity displayed by its 
religious life (pilgrimages to the feasts, sending of 
dues to the temple, ete.; see, on this, below). The 
main stock, however, was certainly composed of 
the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
find the Jewish population most thickly settled 
in the very spots to which the Assyrians and 
the Chaldzans once transported their prisoners. 
Josephus names, as their two principal cities, 
Nehardea (Néepda, Néapda) and Nisibis (Ant. XVIII. 
ix. 1 and 9 jin.). The former of these was in 
Babylonia; the latter on the Mygdonius, a tribu- 
tary of the Chaboras (Habor), in the centre of the 
localities named in 2K 17°18". Around Nehardea 
were thus grouped the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin; around Nisibis, the de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two brothers, Asinzeus and Anilzus, 
founded in the neighbourhood of Nehardea a robber 
State, which, owing to the weakness of the Par. 
thian monarecliy, maintained its existence for 
several decades (Jos. Ant. XVIIL ix.).—In the 
time of Claudius the royal house of Adiabene 
(Izates, his mother Helena, and his brother Mono- 
bazus) adopted the Jewish faith, and proved its 
attachment by keeping up intimate relations with 
Jerusalem, by establishing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews in their 
great war with the Romans under Nero and Ves- 
pasian (Jos. Ant, XX. i.-iv.; BJ τι. xix, 2, IV. ix. 
11, V. ii. 2, 111. 3, iv. 2, vi. 1, VI. vi. 3, 4). 

2, S¥RIA.—This is characterized by Josephus 
as the country which, on account of its proximity 
to Palestine, had the largest percentage of Jewis 
inhabitants, these being specially numerous in the 
capital, Antioch (BJ VIII. ili. 3: τὸ yap ᾿Ιουδαίων 
γένος πολὺ μὲν κατὰ πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκουμένην παρέσπαρται 
τοῖς ἐπιχωρίοις, πλεῖστον δὲ τῇ Συρίᾳ κατὰ τὴν γειτ- 
νίασιν ἀναμεμιγμένον ἐξαιρέτως ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Αντιοχείας 
ἣν πολὺ διὰ τὸ τῆς πόλεως μέγεθος). At Antioch the 
Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carried on a zealous and 
successful propaganda among the heathen popula- 
tion (Jos. 2c). It is true that by all this they 
drew upon themselves the hatred of the pagan 
inhabitants. Regarding the state of things in 
most of the other towns of Syria we know nothing 
very definite. But Philo states that there are 
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‘reat numbers of Jews in every city of Asia and 
Syria’ (Legatio ad Gaium, § 33 [ed. Mangey, 11. 
582]: ᾿Ιουδαῖοι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην πόλιν εἰσὶ παμπληθεῖς ᾿Ασίας 
τε καὶ Συρία5). For Damascus exact figures are 
given by Josephus, who, however, contradicts 
himself on this point. Im one passage he states 
that, at the outbreak of the great war in the 
year A.D. 66, there were 10,500 [so Niese’s text of 
BJ τι. xx. 2; according to another reading, 10,000] 
Jews massacred at Damascus. In another passage 
(BJ Vil. viii. 7 [Niese, § 368]) he gives, instead of 
this number, ‘18,000, with women and children.’ 
According to the first cited passage (BJ 11, xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to the Jewish religion (ras γυναῖκας ἁπάσας πλὴν 
ὀλίγων ὑπηγμένας τῇ ᾿Ιουδαικῇ θρησκείᾳ). 

3. SOUTH ΑΕΑΒΙΑ, ---- At what date Judaism 
reached this quarter is unknown, but it was 
strongly diffused there from the 4th cent. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constantius, attempts 
were made to extend Christianity in that quarter, 
these had to contend with Jewish opposition 
(Philostorgius, 111. iv.). At the beginning of the 
6th cent. a Jewish king reigned there. Owing to 
his persecution of the Christians, he was dethroned 
by the Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, ‘ Die 
Christenverfolgung in Siidarabien,’ etc., in ZDMG 
xxxv. [1881] 1-74. Against Halévy, who argued 
that the king in question was not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Duchesne in Ri7J xx. [1890] 220-224), 

4, ASIA MiNOR.—Here we have numerous testi- 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of Jews in almost every quarter. They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they came there. Antiochus 
the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygia, because he considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and Phry- 
glans, who were inclined to revolt (Jos, Ané. XII. 
111. 4). While these Babylonian Jews peopled the 
inland provinces of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
coast. An indirect evidence of the early appear- 
ance of the Jews in Asia Minor may be discovered 
also in 1 Mac 154. According to this passage, 
the Romans in the year B.c. 139 simultaneously 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, charging them to refrain from 
showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may be inferred that Jews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 
and cities in Asia Minor the following are men- 
tioned: the kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappa- 
docia ; the district of Caria, with the cities of 
Myndos, Halicarnassus, and Cnidos; Pamphylia, 
with the city of Side; Lycia, with the city of 
Phaselis ; and, finally, Sampsame, 1.6. the Samsun 
of later Arab geographers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the east of Sinope. These various districts and 
cities were in the year B.c. 139 politically inde- 
pendent, and are therefore named separately beside 
the great kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappadocia. 

As showing the great numbers and the pros- 
perity of the Jews of Asia Minor about the middle 
of the Ist cent. B.C., we have, on the one hand, 
the numerous acts in their favour during the 
closing years (B.C. 50-40) of the Roman Republic 
(collected by Josephus in Ant. XIV. x.); and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in Cicero, 
pro Flacco, 28, in which he gives precise details as 
to the circumstances under which quantities of 
Jewish money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, were confiscated by the 
governor Flaccus (B.C. 62-61). The whole passage 
reads thus: ‘Quum aurum Judsorum nomine 

uotannis ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis 

ierosolyma exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit 
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edicto ne ex Asia exportari liceret. . . . Ubi ergo 
crimen est? quoniam quidem furtum nusquam 
reprehendis, edictum probas, judicatum fateris, 
quesitum et prolatum palam non negas, actuin 
esse per viros primarios res ipsa declarat: Apamece 
manifesto deprehensum, ante pedes pretoris in 
foro expensum esse auri pondo centum paullo 
minus per Sex. Cesium, equitem Romanum, castis- 
simum hominem atque integerrimum ; Laodicece 
viginti pondo paullo amplius per hunc L. Pedu- 
cum, judicem nostrum; Adramyttii per Cn. 
Domitium, legatum; Pergami non multum.’ If 
we add to these general testimonies other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions, we 
obtain for the Jews in Asia Minor the following 
data (commencing with the N.W.) :— 

a. Adramyttium and Pergamum;: the above 
testimony of Cicero. 

Ὁ. Phokwa: an inscription (REJ xii. [1886] 236- 
242-— Bulletin de corresp. helién. x. [1886] 327-335) : 
Τάτιον Στράτωνος τοῦ ᾿Ενπέδωνος τὸν οἶκον καὶ τὸν 
περίβολον τοῦ ὑπαίθρου κατασκευάσασα ἐκ τῶν ἰδΊ] ων 
ἐχαρίσατο τί οἷς ᾿1ο]υδαίοις, Ἢ συναγωγὴ ἐ[τείμη]σεν τῶν 
Ιουδαίων Τάτιον ΣΓτράτ]ωνος τοῦ ᾿Πνπέδωνος χρυσῷ στε- 
φάνῳ καὶ προεδρίᾳ. 

c. Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus: a Jewish tomb- 
inscription (LJ x. [1885] 76). 

d. Smyrna: an inscription from the time of 
Hadrian, with a list of those who had made pres- 
ents to the city, among them ol ποτὲ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι (CIC 
3148). The Jews played a prominent part in con- 
nexion with the death of Polycarp (Martyr. Polyc. 
12-13, 17-18; Vita Polycarpr auctore Pionio, ed. 
Duchesne, 1881; ef. also Reinach, RES xi. 235- 
238). There is, further, this inscription from the 
3rd cent. A.D. (REJ vii. [1883] 161-166): ‘Povdetva 
"loviata ἀρχισυνάγωγος κατεσκεύασεν τὸ ἐνσόριον τοῖς 
ἀπελευθέροις καὶ θρέμασιν μηδενὸς ἄλου ἐξουσίαν ἔχοντος 
θάψαι τινά, εἰ δέ τις τολμήσει, δώσει τῷ ἱερωτάτῳ 
ταμείῳ δηνάρια ‘ad καὶ τῷ ἔθνει τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων δηνάρια 
‘G. Ταύτης τῆς ἐπιγραφῆς τὸ ἀντίγραφον ἀποκεῖται εἰς τὸ 
ἀρχεῖον. 

e. Sardis: three official documents quoted by 
Josephus—1. A despatch of L. Antonius to the 
authorities of Sardis (B.c. 50, 49), permitting the 
Jews to refer their disputes for decision to their 
own tribunals, even when they are Roman citizens 
(Ané. XIV. x. 17). 2. A popular resolution of the 
city of Sardis, cuaranteeing to the Jews the un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion (Anz. XIV. x. 
24), 3. A despatch of C. Norbanus Flaccus, from 
the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Sardis, 
reminding them afresh of the religious freedom of 
the Jews (Ant. XVI. vi. 6). 

f. Hypaepa, to the south of Sardis: an inscrip- 
tion of ὁ. 200 A.D., containing only the two words 
Ιουδαίων νεωτέρων (REJ x. 74f.). 

8. Ephesus: the granting of the city franchise 
to the Jews, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochus ἢ. Theos 
(B.c. 261-246). Numerous official documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly those dating from 
the years B.c. 49-42, according to which the Jews 
living in Ephesus were exempted from military 
service even when they possessed the Roman 
citizenship (Ant. XIV. x. 11-13, 16, 19, 25. During 
the years named the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
were called out for military service). Under 
Augustus the authorities of Ephesus were re- 
peatedly reminded that the Jews were not to be 
interfered with in sending the sacred money to 
Jerusalem (Philo, Leqgatio ad Gaium, § 40; Jos. 
Ant, XVI. vi. 4, 7). Their synagogue is mentioned 
in Ac 1826 198. In a late tomb-inscription we 
meet with a Jewish ἀρχίατρος (Ancient Greek In- 
scriptions in the British Museum, iii. 2, No. 677). 
The ‘head physicians’ were appointed by the city, 
and enjoyed immunity from all burdens. 
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ἢ. Tralles: incidental mention in a despatch from 
the Laodiceans (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 20). 

i. Caria: see, in general, 1 Mac 15%, and ef. also 
the above remarks. 

je Miletus: a despatch of the proconsul to the 
city authorities, bearing on the religious freedom 
of the Jews (Ant. XIV. x. 21). 

k. Jasus, to the south of Miletus: an inscrip- 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., accord- 
ing to which one Νικήτας ᾿Ιάσονος ᾿ἱεροσολυμίτης gave 
a, money contribution in support of the festival of 
the Dionysia (Le Bas et Waddington, Jnser. iii. No. 
294=REJ x. 76). It is not impossible that Jason, 
the father of this Niketas, is to be identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in the 
Maccabean period. Support of heathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 
Palestine. 

1. Mfyndos: a tomb-inscription from the begin- 
ing of the Byzantine period (RJ xlii. 1-4). 

m. Halicarnassus: a popular resolution regard- 
ing the religious freedom of the Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. x. 23). 

n- Phrygia: see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, vol. i. pt. 11. (1897) pp. 667-676. 

0. Laodicea: see Cicero, pro Flacco, 28; also a 
despatch of the authorities to the proconsul C. 
Rabirius, in which they disclaim any intention of 
interfering with the religious freedom of the Jews 
(Ant. XIV. x. 20). 

p. Hicrapolis: three Jewish inscriptions pub- 
lished in Jahrbuch des deutschen archiol. Instituts, 
ivth Ergaénzungsheft (=Alicrthwmer von Hvrera- 
polis, herausg. von IInumann, Cichorius, Judeich, 
Winter), 1898. We give extracts, showing the most 
important points—1i. No. 69 a tomb-inscription, 
closing with the threat of a penalty: εἰ δὲ μή, ἀπο- 
τείσει τῷ λαῷ τὸν (51) Tovdallw|y προστε (ΠὉμου ὀν[ὀμ]ατι 
δηνάρια χείλια, ἃ. No, 212 a tomb-inscription end- 
ing thus: εἰ δὲ ἔτι ἕτερος κηδεύσει, δώσει τῇ κατοικίᾳ 
τῶν ἐν ᾿Ἱεραπόλει κατοικούντων ᾿Ιουδαίων προστείμον 
(δηνάρια) (.) καὶ τῷ ἐκζητήσαντι (δηνάρια) (δισχίλια). 
ἀντίγραφον ἀπετέθη ἐν τῷ ἀρχίῳ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων, 3. No, 
942 (=Ramsay, Cities and DBishoprics of Phrygia, 
i. 545) tomb-inscription of a certain Publius A‘lius 
Glykon, who bequeathed to the managing body of 
the guild of purple-dyers (τῇ σεμνοτάτῃ προεδρίᾳ τῶν 
πορφυραβάφων) a capital fund, the interest of which 
was to be applied yearly, ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ τῶν ἀζύμων, to 
the decorating of his tomb. He bequeathed hke- 
wise to the directorate of another guild (τῷ συνεδρίῳ 
τῶν καιροδαπιστῶν) a sum to be applied to the same 
purpose, ἐν τῇ ἑορτῇ mevrynxolor7s|. The whole of 
the members of these guilds must, accordingly, 
have been, if not exactly Jews, at least well dis- 
posed to Judaism (cf. Ramsay, Eapositor of Feb. 
1902, pp. 98-100). 

q. Apamea: Cicero, pro Flacco, 28 (see above) ; 
also a tomb-insecription (ap. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 538) ending thus: εἰ δέ τις 
ἐπιτηδεύσι, τὸν νόμον οἷδεν τῶν Hiovdéwy. The ‘law 
of the Jews’ cannot here be the Mosaic law, but a 
legal ordinance, recognized by the State, imposing 
a penalty on any harm done to Jewish tombs. The 
strength of Jewish influence at Apamea can be 
gauged from the circumstance that at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. coins were struck 
by the city authorities (!) having upon them figures 
of Noah and his wife descending from the ark, and 
bearing the lerend NQE (fullest description of these 
coins in Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 
173-219, pl. vi.; ef. also the Catalogue of the 


Collection Waddington in the Revue Numisma- | 


tique, 1898, p. 397 f., Nos. 5723, 5730, 5731). 
Apamea thus claimed to be the spot where Noah’s 


ark was stranded. ‘This claim, which is known | 
there are none in Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2 (the closing 


also from other sources, is connected in some way 
with the name of the city, ᾿Απάμεια Κιβωτός, for 


| GALATIA in vol, ii, 


κιβωτός is the biblical term for the ark of Noah. 
It may have been just this appellation of the cit 
that led to the localizing of the Noah-legend. 
That this localizing is to be traced to Jewish in- 
fluence, has been shown especially by Babelon (‘La 
tradition phrygienne du délnge’ in Revue de 
Vhistowre des religions, xxiii. [1891] 174~183). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch-legend reached 
Phrygia by means of the Jews; for the Phrygian 
᾿Αννακός or Ndvvaxos, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death the great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the biblical Enoch (he is called 
᾿Αννακός by Stephanus Byzant. s.v. Ἰκόνιον ἢ but 
Ndvvaxos by Zenobius, Proverb. vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Lex. 5.0. Navvaxos), 

r. Akmonia: an inscription in honour of a num- 
ber of synagogue officials who had restored ‘the 
synagogue built by Julia Severa’ (τὸν κατασκευ- 
ασθέντα οἶκον ὑπὸ ᾿Ιουλίας Neouijpas .. . ἐπεσκεύασαν, 
see Ramsay, Revue des études anciennes, iii. [1901] 
272 [an earlier copy in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 649 f.]). It closes thus: otoriwas καὶ ἡ 
συναγωγὴ érelunoer ὅπλῳ ἐπιχρύσῳ διά τε τὴν ἐνάρετον 
αὐτῶν [βί]ωσιν καὶ τὴν πρὸς τὴν συναγωγὴν εὔνοιάν τε καὶ 
σπουδήν, This inscription shows us to what influ- 
ence Judaism had attained in the highest circles of 
society ; for the Julia Severa who is named as the 
builder of the synagogue is known to us from 
coins and inscriptions (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phrygia, i. 637, 647) as a noble lady of 
Akmonia in the time of Nero (Prosopographia 
unperi Lomant, ili. 224 f., s.v. ‘Servenius’; also 
coins in the Collection Waddington, Revue Numis- 
matique, 1898, p. 384, Nos. 5488, 5490, 5494), Since 
she was at the same time high priestess of the cult 
of the Emperor, she cannot indeed have been a 
J ewess. 

8 Antioch of Pisidia: a Jewish synagogue men- 
tioned in Ac 13%, 

t. Lycia and the city of Phaselis: see 1 Mac 15%, 
with the above remarks on that passage. 

Ue ae in Lycia: a tomb-inscription of late 
date (REJ x. 76). 

vy. 1105 in Lycia: a tomb-inscription from some- 
where about the end of the Ist cent. A.D. (Zranos 
Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 99-102). According to it, 
the ἡρῷον (sepulchral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptolemzeus for himself and his son Ptole- 
meus ὑπὲρ ἀρχοντείας τελουμένας παρ᾽ ἡμεῖν ᾿Ιουδαίοις, 
ὥστε αὐτὸ εἶναι πάντων τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων καὶ μηδένα ἐξὸν 
εἶναι ἕτερον τεθῆναι ἐν αὐτῷ. ἐὰν δέτις εὑρεθείη τινὰ τιθῶν 
ὀφειλέσει ἸΤλωέων τῷ δήμῳ [the conclusion is wanting’. 

w. Pamphylia and the city of Side: see 1 Mac 
15” and the general testimony of Philo (see above, 
p. 92), also Ac 2”, 

x. Cilicia; see likewise Philo, ζ. 6. Since, accord- 
ing to Ac 6°, Cilician Jews lived in Jerusalem in 
somewhat large numbers, the Diaspora in Cilicia 
must have been very considerable. Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, was, as is well known, the birth- 
place of the Apostle Paul (Ac 9" 21% 29%), Qne 
lovdas vios Ioon Tapoevs is mentioned on a tomb- 
inscription of Jope (Euting, Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1885, p. 686). In the 4th cent. 
A.D. the Jewish patriarch caused the ducs to be 
collected ‘in every city of Cilicia’ from the resident 
Jews (Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 11: ἀπὸ ἑκάστης 
πόλεως τῆς Κιλικείας τὰ ἐπιδέκατα καὶ τὰς ἀπαρχὰς 
παρὰ τῶν ἐν τῇ ἐπαρχίᾳ ᾿Ιουδαίων εἰσέπραττεν). 

ye Korykos in Cilicia: a Jewish sarcophagus 
with inscription (Denkschrifien der Wiener Akad- 
θην, Phil.-Hist. Classe, Bd. xliv. [1896] p. 68). 

z tconium in Lycaonia: a Jewish synagogue 
mentioned in Ac 14}: on inscriptions there, cf. art. 

. 885, 
aa. Galatia: testimonies here very scanty, for 


| remark that the edict of Augustus in favour of the 
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Jews was to be set up at Ancyra is based upon a 
false reading; the MSS have apyupy). A tomb- 
inscription from Galatia will be found in Bulletin 
de corresp. hellén. vii. 24 (=REJ x. 77). The in- 
scription CZG 4129 was found in the neighbour- 
baal of Doryleum, not therefore in Galatia. Cf., 
in general, art. GALATIA in vol. ii. p. 85°. 

bb. Cappadocia: 1 Mac 15” (despatch from the 
Romans to king Ariarathes) is sufficient to justify 
the assumption that Jews were settled there. Cf. 
also Ac 29; Mishna, Kethuboth, xiii. 11; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talmud, pp. 317-319; tomb-inscriptions 
of Cappadocian Jews at Jope, in PHF'St. 1893, 
p. 290, and 1900, pp. 118,122. In the Jerusalem 
Talmud we meet with three Jewish scholars from 
Cappadocia (R. Judan, R. Jannai, R. Samuel); see 
Krauss, Griech. und lat. Lehnworter im Talmud, 
ii, [1899] 558; Bacher, Die Agada der paldst. 
Amoréier, iii. [1899] 106, 749. 

ce. Bithynia and Pontus: the general testimony 
of Philo (Legatio ad Gaium, § 36, ἄχρι Βιθυνίας καὶ 
τῶν τοῦ Πόντου μυχῶν) ; a Bithynian tomb-inscription 
of late date (REJ xxvi. 167-171). On Sampsame 
(1 Mac 157)=Amisus in Pontus, see above, ἢ. 93%. 
From Pontus came both the Aguilas, the com- 
panion of St. Paul (Ac 18*), and the author of a Gr. 
translation of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ac 2”, 

dd. Paniikapeum in the Crimea: two inscrip- 
tions of great interest (Latyschev, Insecriptiones 
antique ore scptentrionalis Ponti Huxini, i., Nos. 
52, 53 [better texts here than in C/G 2114>», 2114), 
one of which is dated from the year A.D. 81. Both 
contain deeds relating to the manumission of 
slaves of Jewish owners. At the close it is noted 
that the Jewish community ‘took part in superin- 
tending’ this legal instrument, z.¢. shared the re- 
sponsibility for its correct execution (συνεπιτροπεούσης 
δὲ καὶ τῆς συναγωγῆς τῶν "Jovdalwy). Thus even in 
that remote region there was in the Ist cent. A.D. 
an organized Jewish community. 

5. ΜΑΥΡΊ.---Τ even in Syria and Asia Minor the 
Jewish population was a numcrous one, this was 
pre-eminently the case in Egypt. Here, moreover, 
the Jews came to play an important part in the 
history of civilization ; for, thanks to their favour- 
able social position, they were able to adopt in 
large measure the Greek culture, and thus became 
the principal representatives of the Jewish-Greck 
form of thought. The emigration of larger masses 
of Jews to Hgypt must undoubtedly be held to 
have first taken place in the Greek period. But 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplantings 
happened earlier than this. Soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (B.C. 586), a 
large company of Jews, from fear of the Chaldeans, 
and in spite of the protests of the prophet Jere- 
miah, took their departure to Egypt (Jer 42. 43 ; 
for the motive see Jer 41). They settled in various 
parts, at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, and Pathros 
(Jer 441), But we donot know whether their de- 
scendants maintained their existence here as Jews. 
—Pseudo-Aristeas speaks of two transplantings of 
Jewish settlers to Egypt prior to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi: one in the time of the Persians, 
and one much earlier, under Psammetichus, who 
in his expedition to Ethiopia is said to have had 
even Jewish soldiers in his army (dristce Episit., 
ed, Wendland, § 13: ἤδη μὲν καὶ πρότερον ἱκανῶν 
εἰσεληλυθότων σὺν τῷ ἸΤέρσῃ καὶ πρὸ τούτων ἑτέρων συμ- 
μαχιῶν ἐξαπεσταλμένων πρὸς τὸν τῶν Αἰθιόπων βασιλέα 
μάχεσθαι σὺν Ψαμμητίχῳ. The king last named is 
probably Psammetichus I. [B.c. 594-589], who 
undertook a campaign against Ethiopia. That 
amongst others there were Semitic mercenaries in 
his army, we know from the inscriptions of Abu- 
Simbel [on which ef. the Literature cited in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s RH, art. ‘Abu-Simbel’]. The Jewish 
migration to Egypt in the time of the Persians is 


not regarded by pseudo-Aristeas as a voluntary 
one; ef. 8 858, ed. Wendland). See also ‘ Additional 
Note’ at end of this article. 

Whether as early as the time of Alexander the 
Great any considerable numbers of Jews migrated 
to Egypt, we know not. But we may trust the 
statement of Josephus, that, at the founding of 
Alexandria by the monarch just named, Jewish 
settlers were from the first incorporated among 
the citizens (BJ I1. xviii. 7, ¢. Apion. ii. 4). Con- 
firmation of this is supplied by the dceree of the 
emperor Clandius (ap. Jos. Ant. XIX. v. 2), accord- 
ing to which the Jews in Alexandria were settled 
there from the very first (τοῖς πρώτοις εὐθὺ καιροῖς) 
along with the Alexandrians. Larger masses 
appear to have first come to Egypt under Ptolemy 
Lagi. According to pseudo-Hecatsus, we are to 
think in this instance of voluntary migrations 
(Jos. 6. Apion, 1. 22 [Niese, § 194]: οὐκ ὀλίγαι δὲ καὶ 
μετὰ τὸν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου θάνατον eis Αἴγυπτον καὶ Φοινίκην 
μετέστησαν διὰ τὴν ἐν Συρίᾳ στάσιν, οἵ, § 186), 
According to pseudo-Aristeas, on the other hand, 
Ptolemy Lagi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
large numbers to Egypt. ‘The details of his narra- 
tive belong, indeed, to the realm of romance. 
Ptolemy, we are told, carried captive to Egypt 
100,000 Jews. Of these he armed 30,000 able- 
bodied men, whom he employed to do garrison 
duty in the fortresses of the country (8 13: ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
ὡσεὶ τρεῖς μυριάδας καθοπλίσας ἀνδρῶν ἐκλεκτῶν els τὴν 
χώραν κατῴκισεν ἐν τοῖς φρουρίοις), The old men, the 
children, and the women, he is said to have handed 
over as slaves to his soldiers, on demand, as compen- 
sation for their services (A risteew E’pist., ed. Wend- 
land, 88 12-14, ef. 35-36). Afterwards Ptolemy 
Philadelphus is stated to have procured the freedom 
of all these Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
twenty drachme per slave (88 15-27, 37). Since 
Josephus, in relating the same narrative (c. Apion. 
11, 4 [Niese, §§ 44-47], Ané. XII. i.), simply repro- 
duces the account of pseudo-Aristeas {in the first 
eited passage this is fal μιαπαναμαι ἡ and in the other 
at least probable], the latter is our only witness. 
But, in spite of the romantic character of the 
narrative in question, this much at least is credible, 


that Ptolemy Lagi brought Jewish prisoners to 


Egypt and set them to garrison duty in the 
fortresses. For the fact that Ptolemy Lagi took 
Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched for 
by Agatharchides (Jos. 6, Apion. i. 22 [Niese, 
§§ 209-211], Ant. xi. i.; ef. Appian, Syr. 50). 
And the employment of Jews for garrison work in 
strongholds is confirmed by the circumstance that 
at a still later period we hear of a ‘ Jews’ camp’ 
(Ἰουδαίων στρατόπεδον, castra Judeorum) in various 
places (see further, on this, below). 

At Alexandria, in the time of the Diadochi, a 
special quarter, separated from the rest of the 
city, was assigned to the Jews, ‘in order that they 
might be able to live a purer life by mixing less 
with foreigners’ (Jos, BJ 11. xviii. 7; frome, Apion. 
li. 4 it might appear as if this quarter had already 
been assigned to the Jews by Alemander the Great, 
but, according to the manifestly more exact account 
in BJ ti. xviii. 7, this was first done by the 
Diadochi; cf. also Strabo ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2). 
This Jewish quarter stretched along the harbour- 
less strand in the neighbourhood of the royal palace 
(c. Apion, ii. 4 [Niese, § 33]: πρὸς ἀλίμενον θάλασσαν, 
ὃ 36 πρὸς τοῖς βασιλικοῖς), to the east, therefore, of 
the promontory of Lochias on the north-east of 
the city. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
not to be strictly maintained, for Philo tells us 
that not a few Jews had their dwelling - places 
scattered about in the other quarters of the city. 
But even in Philo’s time two of the five city- 
divisions were called ‘the Jewish,’ because they 


were predominantly inhabited by Jews (Philo, 
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in Flaccum, § 8. "ed. Mangey, iL 5350. We learn 
from this that the Jeirs constituted something like 
tica-fifths of the population of Alexandria. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the fourth city-division was in- 
habited by Jews (BJ I. xviii, 8: τὸ καλούμεξον 
Aé\ra, the city-divisions being named after the 
iirst five letters of the alphabeti. 

The total number of Seves in Egypt ts reckoned 
by Philo in his own time at about a million (in 
Fiacctm, ὃ 6 [ed. Manger, ii. 5237). He remarks 
in this connexion that they hed their dwellings 
‘as 781 as the borders of Ethiopia’ (uéys: ΤΩ͂Ρ dsler 
Al®ievias). ‘This general statement is confirmed by 
many special testimonies, of wich the icllowing 
are the most important -— 

a. Lower Eqynt. To the east of the Delta, in 
the nome of Heliopolis (and near to Leontopolis, 
which must not, however, be confounded with the 
better known Leontopolis situated much farther 
to the north), Jay the Jewish temple ‘formerly a 
temple ot Bubastis), which owed its oricin to the 
Jewish high priest Onies in the time οἱ Ptolemy 
Philometor (Jos. An?f. SU. Hi 2: ἐν λεόστεν πὄλε: 
τοῦ “EDveroXirov; see more fully, regardine this 
temple, below, p. 105°). The region was known as 
ἢ Ὄνίου χώρα (Ant. XIv. vill 1, BJ Lix. 4. With 
this we should probably connect the ‘vieus Juda- 
orum”’ mentioned in the Jfingrarium aAnéonini 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 73). But the ‘castra 
Judsornm’ mentiones in the Notitia Dignitatum 
Orientis (ed. Boeking, i. 69) is presumablv different, 
althongh also situated in the same neighbourhood. 
At the spot where, accardine to the statement of 
distances given in the /tiner. Anfon., the ‘views 
Judzorum ’ should be sought, there is still a Tel? 


gl-Jehudiyeh, In proximity to which a temple of ' 


Bubastis had once stood. Amother Teil εἴ- 
Jehudiyeh, which, according to Naville, has ‘quite 
the appearance of a fortress,” lies farther south /see 
Naville, Seventi. Wemoir of the Egupit. Explor. 
fund, London, 139)). Weshould probably identity 
the first named Tcl el-JehudiveA (not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] with the building of Onias, 
and the other with the ‘castra Judzeorum.” Whi 


(ὃν 


) 


these places lay to the east of the Delta, Josephus , 


in his account of Cxsar mentions an ᾿Ιουδαίων 
στρατύξεδον, which, irom the context of the marra- 
tive, mast have lain to the west of it (Ant. XIV. 
whi 2, BJ τ iz. 4). It exmnot therefore be the 
same as the ‘castra Judsorum’ mentioned in the 
.otitia Dignitatum, The existence of various 
‘Jews’ camps” is readily intelligible in the light of 
the statements quoted abore from pzendo-Aristeas, 
Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, lies 
Athribis, where, according to an inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period found there, a certain Prolemeus, 
son oi Epikydes, chief oi the police, acting in con- 
junction with the resident Jews, built a stnegogue 
to the most high God {Πτολεμαῖος ἢ 
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‘finds’ have furnished information regarding the 


= Std cent. B.c. discovered 
in the nome of Arsmos (‘the modern Favuml, there 
had to be paid for the possession of slaves in the 
village of é 

seca τῶν Ioviser καὶ τῶν Enver (Lae Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, οἱ. by Mahair, pt.1.1891, p. 43). In 
another, belonging to the sams recion and dating 
from 238-237 B.c., we meet With a [wager sdyaes 
os καὶ συριστὲ Tevavas [καλειτας (op. cif. pt. Tl. 1893, 
p. 23). Towards the end οὗ the 2nd cent. B.C. a 
σροσευχῖ Ἰουδαίων is mentioned at Arsinoé (Tebtunis 
Papyri, εὖ, by Grenfell, Haut, and Smyiy, pt. i 
1992, No. 86). At Oxyrhynchnus, south of Arsinoé, 


| documents have been found of the Roman Imperial 
| period, in which a ‘Jews’ lane’ (αμῴοδος Τουδαικη) 


; 


is mentioned (The Oxyriynchus Papyri, ed. by 
Greniell and Hunt, pt. i. 1898, No. 100; pt. ii, 
99, No. $35). 
c. Loner Egypt, Here there were Jews settled 
ΒΞ early as the time of Jeremiah, ior the Pathros 
ot Jer 4° is Upper Ecrpt. <A great many tax- 
receipts Irom the 2nd cent. B.C., written upon clay 
tablets (ostraca), have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes. Among the names of the 
tax-collectors who grant such discharges there are 
many which are undoubtedly Jewish: e.g. Iwanros 
ASéiov, ἸΤωσήξιος, Ξαμβϑαταιος AStmhov, Σαιϑβαθαῖος 
Ξολλουμεος, Zeer ἸΤαζαρον, Σιμων Αβιῆλον (see the 
collection in Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, vol. i. 
1899, p. 5237.). A papyrus emanating irom the 
same time and place contains a fragment of a 
letter, from which we learn that a Jew, named 
_ Aeresthos, had failed ot bis engagement to make 
delivery of a horse (Grenfell, dn Alexandrian 
Erotic Fragment, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receipts of 
the time of Trajan we repeatedly encounter the 
por Οἱ one Arrwros δίαλχαίος who had charze 
! οἱ the herbour dues ($3; écuodtNaxia) at Syene, on 
the southern border of Upper Egypt (Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostrala, 11. Nos, 502-804, ef. i. p. 273), 
As general evidence of the diffusion of the Jews 
‘es iar as the borders of Ethiopia,’ we have the 
abore cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 
oi their numbers in the Thebaid is best shows 
by the circumstance that in the time oi Trajan 
they rose in atms here, as in the rest of Exvpt, 
gainst the non-Jewish inhabitants (Euseb. Chren., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 1647.).* 

6. CYREN4IC4,—Here too the Jewish Diaspora 
was present in foree. Even Prolemy Laci is said 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. c. Apion. 
i. 4 [Niese, §44]). The Roman despatch of 1 Mac 
1555 presupposes the presence of Jewish inhabitants 
in rene. According to Strabo, the population 
of the latter city in the time oi Sulla fell into four 
classes: citizens, farmers, mefoito:, Jews (Strabo 
ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. Vil. 2: τέτταρες δ᾽ ἦσαν ἐν τῇ πόλει 
τῶν Ἐυρηναίων, 2 re τῶν πολιτῶν Kal ἢ τῶν γεωργῶν, 
τρίτη δ᾽ ἦ τῶν μετοίκων, τετάρτῃ δ᾽ ἡ τῶν Ἰουδαίων). At 
that time the Jews already played a prominent part 
| inthe disturbances which Lucullus, on the occasion 
οὐ his incidental presence, had to allay (Strabo, é.c.). 

A Jewish πολίτευμα in the city of Berenike in 
Cyrenaiea is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inseription (C7G 3361; seemore fully, below 
ἐπ Augustus and Agrippa took measures in 
i2vour oi the Jews ot Cyrene (Jos, Ant. XVL τὶ, 1, δ). 
| We have a number of testimonies in the NT to the 
presence of Jews in Cyrenaica: Mt 27°, Mk 157, 
| Lk 23% (Simon the Cyrenian); Ac 2% (Cyrenians 
present at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost); 
83 ‘a synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem); 
113: ‘Cyrenians come trom Jerusalem to Antioch) ; 
13? (Lucius οἱ Cyrene a prominent member of the 
church at Antioch). Im the time of Vespasian 
the Jewish sicarii also found adherents among 
their co-religionists in Cyrene (Jos. 8.7 VIM. xi; 
Vita, ἴθ. The great rising of the Jews in 
Cyrenaica in the time of Trajan was marked by 
terrible violence (Dio Cass. Ixviil, 32; Enseb. HZ 
ry. 2), 

7. NORTH AFRICA,—Here we can demonstrate 
the presence oi Jews, during the Roman period, 
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Prolemate period is witnessed to also by 5 papyrus protably of 


the rear 2.¢, 22)}-299, in which a mafor-domo mnakes a return of 


Ssutems Livarses δίατανθεκαλ (Wilcken, Grischische Ostraka, i. 
437, and εἶξο the esrrection on p. $23). 
named mar be Phenicians or Prilistines equally well with Jews. 
For Phenician inscriptions in Egypt, see CLS i. Nos. 97-113; 
Réperioire Cépigraphie eémitique, i. 1901, Nes. 1+. 
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from the border of Cyrenaica to the extreme west 
(cf., especially, Monceaux, ‘Les colonies juives 
dans Afrique Romaine’ in REV sxliv. [1902] 1-28). 
We do not know when or how they came there. 
But, as the neighbouring Cyrenaica was largely 
settled by Jews as early as the Ptolemaic period, 
the colonization of Africa will also have begun 
then, at least that of proconsular Africa, and later 
that of Numidia and Mauretania. 

a. Proconsular Africa. At Carthage there has 
been discovered an extensive Jewish cemetery, 
containing more than 100 vaults, each with from 
15 to 17 docult, Its Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portrayal of the seven- branched 
candlestick (see Delattre, Gamart ou la nécropole 
guive de Carthage, Lyon, 1895; for Latin imscrip- 
tions from this cemetery, see C/Z viii. Suppl. Nos. 
14097-14114), The work adv, Judees, attributed 
to Tertullian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. At Hammam-Lif, not far from 
Carthage, the foundations of a synagogue of the 
Roman period have been discovered, upon the 
mosaic floor of which there are Jewish inscriptions 
in the Latin language (Renan, Levue archéol., 
trois. Série, i. [1885] 157-163, 111, [1884] 273-275, 
plates vii-xi; Kaufmann, #2 xiii, [1886] 45-61 ; 
Reinach, 70. 217-223; CZ viii. Suppl. No. 12457). 
At Oea in Tripolis the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the Jews there about 
a passage in Jerome’s new translation of the Bible 
(Augustine, Hpist. Ixxi. 8, 5). On the Peutinger 
Table there is mention of a place in the same 
neighbourhood, called ‘Judzorum Aucusti.’ 

bh. Numidia. The presence of Jews at Hippo is 
evident from Augustine, Serm. excvi. 4. At Cirta 
there are Latin inscriptions (CZZ viii, Nos. 7150, 
7155, 7530 [cf. Add. p. 965], 7710). 

e. Mauretania. At Sitifis there are Latin in- 
scriptions (CZ viii. Nos. 8423, 8495). At Tipasa 
there was a Jewish synagogue, at Cesarea the 
house of a Jewish ‘ruler of the synagogue’ is 
mentioned (see the evidence from processes against 
martyrs in Moneceaux, #E:/ xliv. 8). Even in the 
extreme west of Mauretania, at Volubilis, a He- 
brew inscription, probably of the Roman period, 
has been found (Berger, Bulletin archéol. du comité 
des travaux historiques, 1892, pp. 64-66, pl. xiii). 

8. MACEDLNTIA AND GREECE.—The most im- 
portant testimony is that of Philo, or of the letter 
of Agrippa to Caligula which he quotes (see above, 
p. 924). Thessaly, Beeotia, Macedonia, Etolia, 
Attica, Argos, Corinth, and, finally, τὰ πλεῖστα καὶ 
ἄριστα Πελοποννήσου, are named by him as countries 
where Jews dwell. If we compare this general 
statement with the meagre special testimonies that 
are available, we see how full of acune our infor- 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manumission-deeds from Delphi. In the one a 
certain Atisidas gives their liberty to three Jewish 
female slaves (σώματα γυναικεῖα τρία als ὀνόματα ᾿Αντι- 
γόνα τὸ γένος ‘Tovdalay καὶ τὰς θυγατέρας αὐτᾶς Θεοδώραν 
καὶ Δωροθέαν) ; in the other the subject of manumis- 
sion is described as σῶμα ἀνδρεῖον ᾧ ὄνομα ᾿Ιουδαῖος τὸ 
γένος ᾿Ιουδαῖον (Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften, herause. von Collitz, Dd. ii. Heft 3-5 
[1892-1896], Nos. 1722, 2029). Since these docu- 
ments belong to the first half of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
we have to do in all probability with prisoners of 
war of the Maccabzean period who had been sold 
into slavery in Greece. From 1 Mac 15” it is 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in Sparta and Sicyon. In the time of St. 
Paul there were Jewish synagogues at Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Bercea, Athens, Corinth (Ac 16% 
117}. 10. 11 1847), For Jewish-Greek inscriptions at 
Athens, see C/Aftic. iti, 2, Nos, 3545, 3546, 3547 ; 
at Patre, C/G 9896; in Laconia and Thessalonica, 
RES x. Ti f.3 at Mantinea, RET xxxiv. 148. 
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In the creat islands of Eubeea, Cyprus, and Crete 
the Jews were very numerous. All three are 
named by Philo in the letter of Agrippa (see 
above). For Cyprus, cf. also 1Mac 15%, Ac 4° 
11% 13%; Jos. Ant. XI. x. 4. In the time of 
Trajan the Jews in Cyprus massacred thousands 
of the non-Jewish population and devastated the 
capital, Salamis. For this they were completely 
rooted out of the island (Dio Cass. Ixvili. 32; 
Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, 11. 1641.) For Crete, 
cf. 1 Mac 15% (Gortyna); Jos. Ané. XVIII. xil. 1, 
BJ i. vii. 1, Vita, 76. 

Of the other islands there is mention in 1 Mac 
1525 of Delos, Samos, Cos, and Rhodes. The three 
last named were oif the coast of Caria. The settle- 
ment of Jews in them would thus be connected 
with their settlement in Caria. At Cos, as early 
as the time of Mithridates, we hear of great sums 
of Jewish money being carried off by that monarch 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vu. 2: τὰ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων ὀκτακόσια 
τάλαντα). Rhodes was in the first half of the Ist 
cent. B.C. the home of two prominent authors who 
wrote against the Jews, viz. Posidonius and Apol- 
lonius Molen (both combated by Josephus in his 
worke. Apion.). Inthe time of Tiberius a gram- 
marian named Diogenes lived there, whose habit 
it was to hold disputations only on the Sabbath 
day (Sueton. ΤΊ δον. 32). Delos, owing to its politi- 
cal and commercial importance during the Greek 
period, was a meeting-point for Oriental traders. 
That Jews with a Greek education were settled 
there about B.c. 100 at the latest, is shown 
by two Greek inscriptions emanating from the 
island of Rheneia (the burying-place of the in- 
habitants of Delos), The two inscriptions in 
question are of an imprecatory order, invoking 
Divine vengeance on the unknown murderers of 
two maidens, The prayers are unquestionably 
Jewish ; the inscriptions are shown by the char- 
acter of the writing to be not later than the end 
of the 2nd or the beginning of the Ist cent. B.c. 
(cf., on these interesting inscriptions, Deissmann, 
Philologus, 1xi. [1902] 252-265). Acts in favour of 
the Jews of Delos, belonging to the time of Cesar, 
are quoted by Josephus in Ant. XIV. x. 8 and 14. 
We have evidence, further, of the presence of 
Jews at Paros (Jos. Ant, XIV. x. 8), Melos (Ait. 
XVIL xii. 1; BJ I vil. 1), and Aigina (CIG 
9894). 

9, ROoME.—When we pass to Italy, we find that 
Rome in particular was the home of a Jewish com- 
munity which could be counted by thousands. 
According to Valerius Maximus (1. 111, 2), Jews 
were expelled from Rome by the preetor Hispalus 
as early as the year B.C. 139, in consequence of 
their attempts at proselytizing (the passage, which 
has not survived in the original, reads thus, as 
extracted by Nepotianus: ‘Judzos quoque, qui 
Romanis tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hispalus urbe exterminavit’; or, as given by 
Paris: ‘Idem Judieos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu 
Romanos inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit’ (Sabazius is a Phrygian 
divinity ; there is here manifestly a confusion 
with SaSadé0=Heb, nixzx Zéb@éth]). Since, accord- 
ine to 1 Mac 144 15%-4, at that very time (B.C, 
140-139) a Jewish embassy was sent to Kone by 
the high priest Simon, it would appear as it the 
propaganda referred to lad been the work of 
parties in the train of this embassy (not the work 
of the members themselves). 

The earliest witness to the existence of a Jewish 
colony in Italy (i.e. probably in Rome) is Cicero, 
pro Flacco, 28, from whom we learn that already 
in the time of Flaccus (i.e. B.c. 62-61) Italy was 
one of the places from which Jewish money was 
wont to be sent toJerusalem. It was just then 
that the Jewish community at Rome received a 
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large reinforcement through those of their couutry- 
men whom Pompey brought there as prisoners of 
war (B.C. 61). The latter were sold as slaves, but 
were soon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaim, ὃ 23 [ed. Mangey, 11. 568)). 
There were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicero delivered his speech in defence of Flaccus, 
in the year B.c. 59 (Cicero, é.c.). On the death of 
Cesar, their great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued their lamentations for whole nights be- 
side his funeral pyre (Sueton. Cesar, 84). In the 
time of Augustus the Jews were already counted 
by thousands; we are told that a Jewish deputa- 
tion, which came to Rome after the death of Herod, 
was joined on its arrival by 8000 Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XVII, ΧΙ. 1; BJ IL vi. 1). By the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures had begun. A resolution of 
the Senate was passed in the year A.D. 19, whereby 
all the Jews in Rome capable of bearing arms were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from the city 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. ili, 5; Sueton. Fiber. 36; Tac. 
Annail. ii. 85; the last named speaks of banish- 
ment from Jtaly). This measure was inspired 
mainly by Sejanus; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tiberius once more adopted a friendly 
policy towards the Jews (Philo, Legatie ad Gaium, 
§ 24 fed. Mangey, ii. 569]. We may therefore 
suppose that he granted them permission to return 
to the city. In any case, they had once inore 
gathered in Rome at the time of Claudius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them from the city. 
Suetonius tells us that this step was taken owing to 
the violent tumults ‘impulsore Chresto’ [ἴ.6. ocva- 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishment, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted simply to a prohibiting 
of any assembling on the part of the Jews (a decree 
of expulsion is spoken of in Ac 18? and by Sueton. 
Claud. 25; but, according to Dio Cass. Ix. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the difficulty of carrying it into 
efiect, contented himself with withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [ἐκέλευσε μὴ συνα- 
θροίζεσθαι)].. The year 49 is given as the date by 
Orosius [VII. vi. 15], who appeals, incorrectly 
indeed, to Josephus). Since the prohibition of 
assembling was equivalent to a prohibition of 
worship, the existence of the Jews in Rome was 
seriously endangered. But they sueceeded, we 
now not how, in surviving even this crisis as well 
as many later ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 17) 
sums up their history, ‘though often oppressed, 
they always exhibited the inost vigorous power of 
growth.’ Educated Roman society looked down 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
Persins, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of 
their wit (cf. Hausrath, Neuwtest. Zeitgeschichte 2, 
111. 383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in publie hfe. Even at the Im- 
perial court they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as officials of higher rank. 
The Jewish societies of the Αὐγουστήσιοι and the 
᾿Αγριππήσιοι (see, On these, below, § ii.) were in all 
probability societies formed of placemen of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave, Akme (Jos. Ant. XVIL v. 7; BJ τ. xxxii. 6, 
xxxili. 7) The emperor Clandins had friendly 
relatious with Alexander [var. lect. Lysimachus], 
the Jewish alabareh of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as Iinister of finauce (Jos. 
Ant. XIX. v. 1) At the court of Nero we find a 
Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vita, 3). Poppa 
herself is spoken of as θεοσεβής, and she was always 
ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favourable 
response from the emperor to petitions brought to 
him by Jews (Jos. Ant. XX. vill. 11; Vita, 3). 


and predominantly in the division of the city 
across the Tiber, which they occupied entirely in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 
§ 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568]: τὴν πέραν rod Τιβέρεως 
ποταμοῦ μεγάλην τῆς Ῥώμης ἀποτομήν, ἣν οὐκ ἠγνόει 
κατεχομένην καὶ οἰκουμένην πρὸς ᾿Ιουδαίων). But ata 
later period they spread into other divisions of the 
city as well. We find them in the Campus Martius 
and in the very midst of the Roman business world, 
namely, in the Subura (see below, § ii.). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred grove 
of Egeria before the Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (Sat. iii, 
12-16). As to the internal organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
reached, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
bad Greek but also in Latin, which have been 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Rome. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. A.D. The Greek 
tomb-insecriptions known up to about fifty years 
ago are collected in CJG iv. Nos. 9901-9926, They 
emanate probably for the most part from a cemetery 
before the Porta Portuensis which was discovered 
in 1602, but whose site is now unknown, Rich 
materials were supplied by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ago in the Vigna Randanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucel, Cimitero degli antichi 
Ebrei scoperto recentemente in Vigna RLandanint, 
Roma, 1862; also the same author’s Dissertazioni 
archeologiche di vario argomento, vol. ii. Roma, 
1865, pp. 150-192). Since then some other ceme- 
teries have been discovered, but these do not con- 
tain many inscriptions. Five inscriptions from a 
cemetery in Porto are given, from communications 
of de Rossi, by Derenbourg in Jlélanges Renier, 
1887, pp. 437-441. For some Latin ones, see ΟἿ, 
vi. Nos. 29756-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inscriptions at 
Rome known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein- 
Rieger in Geschichte der Juden in fiom, 1. [1896] 
459-483. See also Berliner, Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom, i. [1893]. 

10. THE REST OF ITALY, AND SPAIN, GAUL, 
GERMANY.—The presence of Jews in these locali- 
ties is not for the most part demonstrable before 
the period of the later empire. Ielative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Puteoli (Dike- 
archia), the principal port for the trade between 
Italy and the East. In addition to Phoenicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
the latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. xii. 1; BJ 11. vii. 1). But even in 
a petty town like Pompeii their presence is demon- 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.D. 79. The names ‘Sodoma’ and ‘Gomora’ are 
scratched on the wall of a house; and not only 
‘Maria,’ which might be the feminine of Marius, 
but ‘ Martha,’ occurs. The following also are found 
on earthen vessels: ‘murfia] cast[a],’ and ‘gar[um] 
cast({um] or cast[{imoniale],’? with which ef. Pliny, 
HN xxxi. 95 (Mau, Pompejt in Leben und Kunst, 
1900, p. 15 £.). ; 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy’ in JQ# iv. [1892] 606-625). In 
Apulia and Calabria during the 4th cent. there 
were many places where the communal offices could 
not be properly filled, because the Jewish inhabit- 
ants declined to accept them (see the decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius [A.D, 398] in 
Codex Theodosianus, XII. i. 158). At Venosa 
(Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace) a 
Jewish catacomb has been discovered, with numer- 
ous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, be- 


The dwellings of the Jews were situated at first ! longmg to somewhere about the 6th cent. A.D, 
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(Ascoli, Iscriziont inedite ο mal note greche latine 
ebraiche di antichi sepolcrt giudaics del Napoli- 
tano, Torino, 1880; CJL ix. Nos. 6195-6241). 
During this later period we meet with Jews also 
at Tarentum, Capua, and Naples, as well as in all 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Palermo, Messina, 
Agrigentum) of Sicily.—They do not appear to have 
been quite so thickly settled in Northern Italy. 
Yet we find them here too in most of the larger 
towns (Ravenna, Aquileia, Bologna, Brescia, Milan, 
Genoa). 

For the other provinces of the West, Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, the testimonies likewise com- 
menece about the 4th cent. A.D. As it does not 
fall within the scope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would refer the 
reader to Friedlinder, Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Roms, iii. [1871] 511 f.; the same 
author’s de Judeorum Coloniis, Kénigsbere, 1876 ; 
and, above all, Th. Reinach, art. ‘Judi’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
grecques et romaines. 

ii, ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNITIES. — 
Everywhere where Jews lived together in any 
number, they organized themselves into societies, 
with a view to maintaining their uniqueness, safe- 
cuarding their interests, and practising their wor- 
ship. It is certain that this organization was not 
everywhere the same. Differences in regard to 
the possession of political rights, differences in 
the degree of authority they were allowed to 
exercise, differences in the stage of culture in the 
various places where Jews lived, brought with 
them differences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an imposing political power, 
the constitution was different from what it was in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies. Nevertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through almost the 
whole body of the immense Jewish Diaspora. We 
ean prove both these points from a variety of ex- 
amples, although in many instances we are unable 
to pursue the details. 

We know practically nothing about the con- 
stitution of the Jewish communities in the Hzph- 
rates districts in pre-Talmudic times. Our survey 
must thus confine itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Roman sway. 

At Alexandria the Jews, owing to their large 
numbers and their political influence, found them- 
selves in a peculiarly favourable situation. Al- 
though they possessed the rights of citizens (see 
below, § iv.), they constituted a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarters, as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost. independent community, with a kind of 
monarehical head. ‘Their constitution is thus de- 
scribed by Strabo (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2): ‘But 
there is also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispenses justice, and sees that 
obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State’ (καθίσταται δὲ 
καὶ ἐθνάρχης αὐτῶν, ὃς διοικεῖ re τὸ ἔθνος καὶ διαιτᾷ 
κρίσεις καὶ συμβολαίων ἐπιμελεῖται καὶ προσταγμάτων, 
ὡς ἂν πολιτείας ἄρχων αὐτοτελοῦς). The maintaining 
of this independence was materially facilitated 
during the Imperial period by the circumstance 
that, from the last of the Ptolemies down to 
Septimius Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
Hellenistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
Severus, 17; Dio Cassius, li. 17). In the time of 
Augustus a certain modification of the condition 
of things appears to have taken place. It 15, 
indeed, noted in tlie deeree of the emperor 
Claudius (ap. Jos. Ant. XIX. v. 2) that even 
Augustus, after the death of the ethnarch who 
held office during the administration of Aquila 


[10-11 A.D., see Hphemeris Epigraphica, vii. 448 | 


(=CIL iii. Suppl. No. 12046)], ‘did not prevent 
the appointment of ethnarchs’ (καὶ καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν 
᾿Ακύλας ἣν ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ, τελευτήσαντος τοῦ τῶν 
᾿Ιουδαίων ἐθνάρχου, τὸν Σεβαστὸν μὴ κεκωλυκέναι 
ἐθνάρχας γίγνεσθαι). But the whole object of 
Claudius in this decree is to insist that even 
under Augustus the political riehts and the re- 
ligious freedom of the Jews in Alexandria had not 
been diminished. This is not at all irreconcilable 
with a certain modification of the internal con- 
stitution. But we are expressly told by Philo that 
such a modification was introduced by Augustus. 
His statement is to the effect, that, when the 
Jewish genarch died, Magius Maximus, who was 
on the point of undertaking for tle second time 
the office of administrator of Egypt, received in- 
structions from Augustus that a gerusia was to be 
appointed to manage the affairs of the Jews (in 
Hlaccum, § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527 f.]: τῆς ἡμετέρας 
γερουσίας, ἣν 6 σωτὴρ καὶ εὐεργέτης Σεβαστὸς ἐπιμελησο- 
μένην τῶν ᾿Ιουδαικῶν εἵλετο, μετὰ τὴν τοῦ γενάρχου 
τελευτήν, διὰ τῶν πρὸς Μάγνον Μάξιμον ἐντολῶν, 
μέλλοντα πάλιν ἐπ᾽ Αἰγύπτου καὶ τῆς χώρας ἐπιτροπεύειν 
[the traditional Μάγνον of the MSS is incorrect, 
the name was Jfagius Maximus, see ΟἿ, ix. No. 
1125]). Accordingly, we may probably suppose 
that the difference between this later and the 
eatlier organization consisted in the substitution 
of a gerusia for the monarchical authority of the 
ethnareh, or in the setting up of a gerusia side by 
side with him. In favour of the latter supposition 
it can be urged that the decree of Claudius ap- 
pears to presuppose the continued existence of 
ethnarchs even after the interposition of Augustus. 
At the same time, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that the Jews still 
continued to have their own superiors (ἐθνάρχαι). 
The γερουσία and the ἄρχοντες at its head are 
further mentioned by Philo several times in the 
same context (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, 11. 528]: τῶν ἀπὸ 
τῆς γερουσίας τρεῖς ἄνδρες ; 1b. μεταπεμψαμένῳ πρότερον 
τοὺς ἠμετέρους ἄρχοντας ; 1b. p. 528 ἴ, τοὺς ἄρχοντας, 
τὴν γερουσίαν ; 70. § 14 [p. 534] τὼν μὲν ἀρχόντων). 
Josephus mentions the πρωτεύοντες τῆς γερουσίας 
(BJ vi. x. 1). Aceording to the principal passage 
of Philo (8 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527f.]), Flaccus 
caused thirty-eight members of the gerusia to be 
dragged into the theatre and scourged there. The 
whole number was, accordingly, greater than this ; 
it may have been seventy, after the model of the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. In any case the ἄρχοντες 
were not the whole body of the γερουσία, but only 
its committee of management. This is clear not 
only from the statements of Philo, but from the 
standing usage of the Greck word.*—A widely 
diffused error is the identification of the Egyptian 
alabarch with the Jewish ethnarch. The first 
named office was a purely civil one, although, of 
course, it was repeatedly held by Jews of note (see 
below, § iv.). 


* In the above account no regard is paid to a passage In the 
Letter of Aristeas, which, if its terms were more precise, would 
supply us with information regarding the organization of the 
Alexandrian Jews about the year 8.0, 200. The passage 
(Aristece Epist., ed. Wendland, § 310) reads: στάντες of ἱερεῖς καὶ 
τῶν ἑρμηνέων of πρεσβύτεροι καὶ τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ πολιτεύματος οἱ τε 
ἡγούμενοι τοῦ πλήθους εἶπον (this, which is the text of our MSS, is 
reproduced exactly in Euseh. Prep. Hvang. vil. v. 6; Jos. 
Ant, Xu. 11. 13 [ed. Niese, ὃ 108] gives a free summary of the 
contents of the passage). Since there is no sufficient reason for 
deleting the ve hefore ἡγούβνενοι, there are four classes men- 
tioned : (1) the priests, (2) the elders of the interpreters, (3) the 
elders of the πολίσευμεω Of the Jews, (4) the ἡγούμενοι τοῦ πλήθους 
(cf. the explanation of Wendland in Festschrift fiir Joh. Vahlen, 
1900, p. 128). The last two classes answer to the γερουσία, and 
the ἄρχοντες as organized by Augustus. It would thus appear 
as if the organization in those early times had heen similar to 
what it again became subsequent to the time of Augustus, 
whereas in the intervening period it had more of a monarchical 
form. There is, indeed, nothing strange in a modification of 
the constitution having taken place more than once in the 
course of three centuries. But the statement of pseudo: 
Aristeas is too vague to build certain conclusions upon, 
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When we take a survey of what we know other- 
wise about the constitution of the communities of 
the Diaspora, certain common features show them- 
selves amidst many local differences. 

1. One point in which a difference shows itself 
concerns the nanve for the community. In so far as 
the latter forms an independent political corpora- 
tion, it is called πολίτευμα. This term, however, 
is found only in the case of Alexandria (Aristee 
Enist. § 310), and of Berenike in Cyrenaica. In 
the latter instance the word occurs in a decree set 
up by the Jewish community in honour of the 
Roman governor, ΔΊ, Tittius (C7@ 5361; see fac- 
simile in Roschach’s Catalogue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [where the inscription now is], Musée de 
Toulouse, Catalogue des Antiguités, 1865, No. 
225): ἔδοξε τοῖς ἄρχουσι καὶ τῷ πολιτεύματι τῶν ἐν 
Βερενίκῃ Ιουδαίων. The names of the ἄρχοντες whio 
stood at the head of the πολίτευμα are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them. 
(On the use of πολίτευμα in a similar sense, see 
Perdrizet, ‘Le πολίτευμα des Cauniens ἃ Sidon’ in 
Revue archéol., trois. Série, xxxv. [1899] 42-48 ; 
and Wendland, Aristew Hpist., Index, s.v.). 

In most towns the Jews formed at first a colony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the condition implied in the expressions 
κατοικία (inscription at Hierapolis: δώσει τῇ κατοικίᾳ 
τῶν ἐν Ιεραπόλει κατοικούντων ᾿Ιουδαίων ; ef, Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, p. 96 ἔ.), λαός (inscription at 
Hierapolis: ἀποτείσει τῷ λαῷ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων), ἔϑνος 
(inscription at Smyrna: δώσει τῷ ἔθνει τῶν Tovdalwv).* 
These various designations all express the fact 
that the Jews belonged to a foreign nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-citizens. 

The commonest designation, however, especially 
in later times, is συναγωγή. In Greek usage this 
word occurs only in the sense of ‘assembly,’ 
‘festal gathering.’ Thus, for instance, c. 200 B.c., 
in the so-called Testament of Epikteta (C7G 2448 
=Inscriptiones Greece insarum maris Aigei, 
fasc. 111, No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to the hero-cult instituted by Epikteta is called 
τὸ κοινόν, but the annual gathering of the society 
συναγωγά, (col, iv. line 23 f. τὰν δὲ συναγωγὰν, ,. 
γίνεσθαι ἐμ μηνὶ Δελφινίῳ ἐν τῷ μουσείῳ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον 
ἔτος ἁμέρας τρεῖς). But in Jewish usage συναγωγή 
stands for the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents 71y; see art. CONGRE- 
GATION invol.i.). This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could be retained even when tlie 
Jews through Greek culture and participation in 
the rights of citizenship had become assimilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a ‘society’ for the protection of their religious 
interests. We can adduce instances of the use of 
συναγωγή in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
well as at Rome. So, for instance, in Asia: at 
Phokea (ἡ συναγωγὴ ἐτείμησεν τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων Τάτιον 
Στράτωνος), Akmonia in Phrygia (ots τινὰς καὶ ἡ 
συναγωγὴ ἐτείμησεν), Pantikapzeum (συνεπιτροπεούσης 
δὲ καὶ τῆς συναγωγῆς τῶν Tovdaiwy). 

At Rome the Jews were not, as at Alexandria, 
organized as a single grcat corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerated by the author- 
ities. They had, on the contrary, to content tliem- 
selves with the more modest position of a number 
of small private societies. Each society had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inscriptions: 1. συναγωγὴ Αὐγουστησίων (CIG 
9902, 9908=Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli: Iscrizioni latine, Nos. 1956, 1960; 
ΟἿ, vi. No. 29757; REJ xiii. 4). 2. συναγωγὴ 
᾿Αγριππησίων (CIG 9907). 3. ‘Synagoga Bolumni’ 
(CIEL vi. No. 29756). These three societies are 
named after prominent persons [Bolumnus is= 


*In the ease of the inscriptions that have been already 
quoted in § i, we give here only the references. 
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Volumnus], whether for the reason that the mem- 
bers were in the service of these men (cf. Ph 423 
οἱ ἐκ τῆς Kaicapos olxlas), or because the latter wera 
the patrons of the societies. Since we meet with 
᾿Αγριππήσιοι as well as Αὐγουστήσιοι side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustus 
and his friend Agrippa. The name assumed by 
the societies would be retained even after the 
death of their patrons. Other societies take their 
name from the quarter of the city of Rome in 
which their members lived, namely, —4% The 
ἹΚαμπήσιοι, called after the Campus Martius (C7G 
9905 [more correctly in Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 
188, No. 4]; also Garrucci, /.c. ii. 161, No. 10; 
CIL vi. No. 29756 ‘mater synagogarum Campi et 
Bolumni’), 5. The Σιβουρήσιοι, named from the 
Subura, one of the most frequented quarters in 
Rome, a centre of trade and business life (C/G 
6447 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, No. 1954). The following 
additional synagogues are also known :—6. 
συναγωγὴ AlBpéwr, presumably that of the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews (C/G 9909 ; Mélanges Renier, 1887, 
p. 439= Kaibel, Inser. Gr. Sicil, et Ital., No. 945). 
7. A συναγωγὴ Edalas, named after the symbol of 
the olive tree (CIG 9904; de Rossi, Bullettino di 
archeol. erist. v. Ὁ. 16). 8. At Porto a συναγωγὴ 
τῶν ἹΚαρκαρησίων, which derived its name from the 
occupation of its members, who were calcarienses, 
‘lime-burners’ (Jfélanges Renier, 440; and in CIE 
9906 we should in all probability read not Kapz- 
ἐτῶν ἐπ but Ἰζαλκαρησίων [see Garrucci, ΟἸηέογο, 
38 f. J). 

An isolated occurrence of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to be 
mentioned, namely, the ‘ Universitas Judeorum 
qui in Antiochensium civitate constituti sunt.’ 
This is found in an Imperial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 (Codex Justin. I. ix. 1). 

2, A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
aud titles of the officials of the community. Almost 
everywhiere we have evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name ἄρχοντες. 4. For Alex- 
andria we have to refer to the above-cited passages 
from Philo. 2. For Berenike in Cyrenaica see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inscription, 
according to which there were nine ἄρχοντες at the 
head of the Jewish πολίτευμα. 3. At Antioch a 
Jewish ἄρχων is incidentally mentioned by Josephus 
(BJ vit. 111. 3). 4 At Tlos in Lycia the office of 
Jewish archon (ἀρχοντεία) is referred to in an in- 
scription (see above). 5. Kor North Africa we 
have the testimony of Tertullian, who names quite 
generally, amongst other Jewish offices, that of 
ἄρχων (de Corona, 9: ‘Quis denique patriarches, 
quis prophetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut 
archon, quis vel postea apostolus aut evangelizator 
aut episcopus invenitur coronatus?’). It is there- 
fore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inscription in Utica is a Jewish one 
(CIL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. In 
Italy, too, the title appears to have been in general 
use. In a Homily for the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the works of Chrysostom in edi- 
tions prior to that of Montfaucon, e.g. ed. Paris, 
t. i1., 1687), which takes account of the conditions 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, it is made 
a Inatter of reproach to the Jews that, in opposi- 
tion to the law of God, they begin the year, not in 
spring but in the month of September: ‘mensem 
Septembrem ipsum novum annum nuncupant, quo 
et mense magistratus sibi designant, quos Archontas 
vocant.’ When we turn to the Jewish inscriptions 
of Italy we meet with the title at Capua (CIL x. 
No. 3905 ‘Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus’), at 
Perto near Rome (Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sicil. οὐ Ital., 

| No. 949 Κλαύδιος Ἰωσῆς ἄρχων), and with special 
i frequency at Rome itself (C7JG 9906, 6447, 6337 ; 
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Garrucci, Cimitero, 35, 51, 61, 67, also the same 
author's Dissertazioni, ii. 158, No. 4, 164, Nos. 15, 
16, 17, 18; de Rossi, Budlettino, v. 16),—At Rome 
each of the societies, it 15 certain, had its own 
archons. ‘They were elected, according to the 
Homily just named, annually in the month of 
September. ‘There might be re-election (dis ἄρχων, 
CIG 9910; Garrucci, Comitero, 47); nay, it would 
appear as if an archon might be elected for life, for 
this is the probable meaning of the nepeaiely 
recurring διὰ βίου (CLL x. No. 1893 “ΤΊ. Claudius 
Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches’; CZG 9907 
Πώσιμος διὰ βίου συναγωγῆς ᾿Αγριππησίων). (Οἵ, in 
ceneral, Wesseling, De Judworum archontibus ad 
inscriptionem Berenicensem, 1738; Schiirer, Die 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in fiom im der 
Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargestelit, 1879. 

It is only for Italy that the presence of the title 
γερουσιάρχης Or γερουσιάρχων is demonstrable. 
The first of these forms is found in the tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome (C7G 9902= Fiorelli, Catalogo, 
No. 1956; Garrucci, Cimitero, 51, 62, 69, Dis- 
sertazioni, i. 183, No. 27) and in the neighbourhood 
of Naples (ΟἿ, x. No. 1893); the other occurs at 
Venosa (CIL ix, Nos. 6213, 6221). The title can 
have no other meaning than ‘president of the 
gerusia.’ We thus learn from it, what without 
this evidence might have been assumed, that the 
communities had not only ἄρχοντες but also a 
γερουσία. The fact that, in spite of this, the title 
πρεσβύτερος nowhere occurs in the numerous tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome, is instructive. The elders 
were not officials in the proper sense, they were 
the confidential advisers of the community. Hence 
πρεσβύτερος was not a title. It is not till a very 
late period that we find it so employed (6.4. at 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, C/L 
ix. Nos. 6209, 6226, 6230, cf. also Codex Theo- 
dosianus, XVI. viii. 2, 13, 14). 

The office of ἀρχισυνάγωγος (EV ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’) was quite generally established. We 
can prove its existence for all the leading spheres 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 14. Egypt (Hadrian’s 
alleged letter to Servianus ap. Vopiscus, Vita 
Saturnini, 8). 2 Asia Minor: Antioch in Pisidia 
(Ac 13"), Cilicia (Epiphan. Her, xxx. 11), Smyrna 
(inscription in RES vii. 161f.), Myndos in Caria 
(REJ xii. 1-4), Akmonia in Phrygia (see above, 
p. 94%, for inscription ; in this instance an ἀρχισυνά- 
γωγος διὰ βίου), 8. Greece: Corinth (Ac 18%), 
figina (CJG 9894). 4 Italy: Rome (CIG 9906; 
Garrucei, Cimitero, 67), Capua (ΟἿ, x. No, 3905), 
Venosa (CIZ ix. Nos. 6201, 6205, 6232), Brescia 
(Kaibel, Inser. Gr. Sicil. et LItal., No. 2304). 5, 
Africa: HammiAm-Lif near Carthage (inscription 
on the mosaie pavement of the synagogue), Ceesarca 
in Mauretania (Acta Marciane, iv. 1; RHJ xliv. 
8). 6 The Roman empire in general (Codcx 
Theodosianus, XVI. vill. 4, 13, 14). 

The duty of the ἀρχισυνάγωγος was to take 
charge of the public worship. Since there was no 
official preacher in Jewish communities, any quali- 
fied member of the congregation being permitted 
to read the Scripture lessons or deliver an address 
or lead in prayer, it was necessary to have an 
official to direct and watch over the exercise of 
this freedom by the members. This was the 
ἀρχισυνάγωγος (Heb. nossa wea). He had to fix on 
the reader of the lessons and the leader in prayer, 
and to invite competent persons to address the 
congregation (Ac 13"). To lim fell the general 
duty of seeing that nothing unseemly took place 
in the synagogue (Lk 13"), and he had doubtless 
to take care also that the synagogue buildings 
were kept in proper repair. He belonged to the 
number of the ἄρχοντες of the conimunity, but his 
office was a more special one than that of the 
ἄρχοντες ἴὴ general; hence the two oftiecs are 


named side by side as distinet (CIG 9906; Garrucci, 
Cumitero, 67; CIL x. No. 3905; Ac 14? [according 
to the text of D: of δὲ ἀρχισυνάγωγοι τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
καὶ of ἄρχοντες τῆς συναγωγῆς}. Since we meet 
with a γερουσιάρχης side by side with the ἀρχισυνά- 
ywyos in the tomb-inscriptions of Rome and Venosa, 
those two offices also are to be regarded as distinct. 
That is to say, the ἀρχισυνάγωγος was not, as such, 
at the same time the head and president of the 
γερουσία. It is quite possible, however, that out- 
side Italy [it is only in this country that we hear 
of a γερουσιάρχης] both offices were united in one 
person. 

Finally, we encounter pretty frequently in the 
inscriptions the titles pater synagoge and mater 
synagoge :—marip συναγωγῆς (CIG 9904, 9905, 
9908, 9909; Garrucci, Cimitcro, 52, Dissertaziona, 
lil. 161, No. 10; Jiélanges Renter, 440); * pater 
synagogr’ (ΟἿ, viii, No. 8499; Codex Theo- 
adosianus, XVI. vill. 4) 5 πατὴρ τῶν HBpéwy (Mélanges 
Renier, 439=VWaibel, Inscr. Gr. Sicit. et Ital., No. 
945); πατὴρ τοῦ oréuaros (CLG 9897); πατὴρ λαοῦ 
διὰ βίου (RAT xxxiv. 148); ‘pater,’ without any 
addition (Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 164, No. 18; 
CIL ix. Nos. 6220, 6221); ‘mater synagoges’ (CIL 
v. No. 4411, vi. No. 29756). The very circum- 
stance that the title is found in the feminine as 
well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
that it does not stand for a communal office, 
strictly so called. Nor are we to understand it of 
the patron of the community; it was simply a 
title of honour given to aged members who had 
deserved well of the community (cf. the statement 
of ages in CIG 9904 ἐτῶν ἑκατὼν (sic) δέκα, and CLL 
vi. No. 29756 ‘quee bixit an. Ixxxvi. meses vi.’). 

The employment of the terms ἄρχοντες and 
γερουσία shows that the constitution of the Jews 
in the Diaspora was based on the conwmeunal con- 
stitution of the Greek cities. There are other 
traces besides this of the strong influence exercised 
by this model upon the external arrangements of 
the Jewish communities. Like the Greek com- 
munes, the Jewish communities honoured deserving 
men and women by the bestowal of a wreath and 
of the proedria. ‘Thus the community of Phokcea 
honoured a woman who had taken upon herself 
the cost of building the synagogue, χρυσῷ στεφάνῳ 
καὶ mpoedpla (see above, §1.). The Jewish strateqgos 
Chelkias was likewise honoured with a golden 
wreath? (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1. [1900] 
48-56; “HJ xl. [1900] 50-54). The community of 
Berenike resolved regarding the Roman governor, 
who had shown himself friendly to the Jews, 
στεφανοῦν ὀνομαστὶ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην σύνοδον καὶ νουμηνίαν 
στεφάνῳ ἐλαΐνῳ καὶ λημνίσκῳ (CIG 5361). At Alex- 
andria honorific decrees and gifts of this kind, in- 
cluding also such as related to tle emperors, were 
exhibited in the vestibules of the synagogues 
(Philo, i Ilaccum, ὃ 7 [ed. Mangey, 11. 524). 
Hence Philo complains that, when the synagogues 
were wrecked by the Alexandrian mob, ‘even the 
shields and golden wreaths and steles and _in- 
scriptions in honour of the emperors’ perished in 
the general destruction (Legatio ad Gaium, § 20 
[ed. Mangey, 11, 565]: καὶ σιωπῶ τὰς συγκαθαιρεθείσας 
καὶ συμπρησθείσας τῶν αὐτοκρατόρων τιμὰς ἀσπίδων καὶ 
στεφάνων ἐπιχρύσων καὶ στηλῶν καὶ ἐπιγραφῶν). 

The influence of Greek processes of law shows 
itsclf in the Jewish legal instrmments aflecting 
manumission of slaves, found at Pantikapseum 
(Latyschev, Lnscriptioncs antiyue ore septentr. 
Ponti Huxini, Nos. 52, 53).—Inu Asia Minor there 
was a widely recognized right to exact a moncy 
penalty for the unauthorized use of a grave. 
Hence in a multitude of tomb-inscriptions we find 
a warning against such an act, with a specification 
of the fine that would be incurred. Penal cautions 
of this kind, couched exactly in the terms usual in 
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other quarters, may be read also on Jewish tombs 
at Smyrna, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Tlos in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (see above, §1.). The fines are 
to be paid either to the Imperial fiseus or to the 
Jewish community (τῷ ἔθνει τῶν "Iovdalwy [at 
Smyrna], τῷ λαῴ τῶν Ἰουδαίων, τῇ κατοικίᾳ τῶν 
᾿Ιουδαίων [at Hierapolis]), or to both.—To Greek 
influence should probably be attributed also the 
bestowal of titles and honorary offices upon women. 
In Greek communes and societies we encounter 
women with such titles as πρύτανις, στεφανηφόρος, 
γυμνασίαρχος, ἀγωνοθέτις, δεκάπρωτος ; so almongst 
the Jews we have ἀρχισυνάγωγος (at Smyrna [RLS 
vii. 161 ff.], and Myndos in Caria [RZ xlii. 1-4)), 
πρεσβυτέρα, and ‘mater synagogie’ (see above). 

But, in spite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the influence of Greece upon the Jewish 
communities must not be exaggerated. Not only 
their religion, but even their civil law was retained 
by them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
laid the greatest stress upon justice being adminis- 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities κατὰ 
τοὺς πατρίους νόμους (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 17). And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a large extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities. 

11, TOLERATION AND RECOGNITION BY THE 
STATE AUTHORITIES.—The framework of political 
rights into which the Jewish communities lad to 
fit themselves, varied in different places and at 
different times. We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the communities in the Diaspora 
attained to a political existence; and all three 
have more or less numerous analogues. 

1. The nearest analogy is that of the scttlements 
of foreigners, especially Orientals, in the great 
trading cities of the Graeco-Roman world. In all 
the great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Egyptian, 
Pheenician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanently 
settled there in greater or smaller numbers, and 
have formed themselves into close corporations for 
the defence of their common interests. They built 
their temples, maintained their religious service, 
and supported one another in their material inter- 
ests. Settlements of this kind are known to us from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens (Egyptians, 
Κιτιεῖς from Cyprus, Sidonians), Delos (Tyrians, 
Berytenses, Egyptians), Puteoli (Tyrians, Bery- 
tenses). The members of the corporation lived in 
the city as strangers (non-citizens), but their 
society enjoyed toleration and recognition from the 
State authorities. To this class belonged, without 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jews in 
many plaees. They formed a κατοικία, t.e. a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the political commune. 

2. Another analogy is presented by the private 
societies which existed in enormousnumbers and ina 
great variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Greco-Roman world. Weligious or commercial in- 
terests, or both together, led in ancient as in later 
times to the forming ofa great many ‘unions’ (θίασοι, 
ἔρανοι, collegia), which had their own administration 
of funds,and exercised a certain discipline over their 
members. In looking after their own afiairs they 
occupied an independent position in relation to the 
political commune similar to that of the colonies of 
foreigners just described, but were distinguished 
from them by the circumstance that (at least as a 
rule and for the most part) they consisted of natives, 
whether citizens and freedmen, or non-citizens and 
slaves. To this class belong most of the Jewish 
communities in later times. For the more the Jews 
became assimilated to their surroundings, the more 
they passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of homeborn, paritentligtes in instances where they 


ossessed the rights of citizenship. With all this, 
owever, they appear as a rule to have retained a 


certain position of isolation, for the amount of 
jurisdiction which, with the consent of the city 
authorities, they exercised within their own circle 
was, so far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was conceded to other religious or trades 
unions.* 

3. A third analogue to the communities of the 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Greeks and Romans in non-Greek or non-homan 
countries. The Greeks, in view of the wide diffu- 
sion of Hellenism, lad less oceasion for forming 
such corporations. ‘These were much commoner 
where Romans were concerned. As the ruling 
nation, the Romans outside Italy everywhere laid 
claim to a unique position. They were subject 
neither to taxation by the communes nor to the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities, but formed in- 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socie- 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Examples of this kind are to be met with in great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire (Mommsen, C/Z iii. Suppl. p. 1306, on No. 
7240; Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den 
Gstlichen Provinzen des rémischen Karserreichs, 
1891, pp. 148-158). It is with this entirely inde- 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the communes, that we may 
compare the position of the Jews in Alexandnia 
and in the city of Cyrene as described by Strabo 
(ap, Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2), For here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to the rule of the com- 
munal authorities, but constituted an independent 
corporation side by side with the rest of the body 
of citizens.’ Their independence thus went beyond 
what was enjoyed by the first two classes above 
described. 

A uniform presupposition in all these political 
regulations was State toleration of the Jewish 
cultus. This was enjoyed by the communes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. In the 
empires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids the 
religious freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. But the early Ptolemies and Seleucids 
also conferred important political rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, 8 iv.).f Antiochus the 
Great protected the cultus at Jerusalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. Ané, XII. tii. 3,4). [The genuineness 
of these is, indeed, disputed (see Biichler, Die 
Tobiaden und die Oniaden, 1899, pp. 143-171; 
Willrich, Judaica, 1900, pp. 48f., 58-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insuiii- 
cient grounds. The genuineness is held, amongst 
others, by Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Juden- 
thums, 1896, pp. 66, 68]. The persecution of the 


*Mommsen (Histor. Zetischrift, Ixiv. [1890] 421-426) has 
contended that it was only down to the fallof Jerusalem that 
the Jews were regarded as a people (gens, ἔθνος), and that after 
that event ‘the place of the privileged nation was taken by the 
privileged confession.’ That is to say, in the earlier period 
political privileres had been accorded to all who were Jews hy 
hirth, and to them alone, whereas in the later they helonged to 
all who professed the Jewish religion, and to them alone. But, 
in the opinion of the present writer, this is pushing an ob- 
servation which is correct in itself to far too sharp a point, 
when an actual juristic formula is thus arrived at. Even during 
the period of the late empire the Jews were still in many 
instances regarded as a ‘people’ (the inscription of Smyrna τῶ 
ἔθνει τῶν ᾿Ιουδωαίων Gates at the earliest from the 3rd cent. s.p., 
and even the inscriptions of Hierapolis must be placed sub- 
sequent to a.p. 70). And it was just the later emperors who 
sought to prevent the ‘confession’ from heing extended 
heyond the circle of the Jewish nation; that is to say, they 
sranted privileges only to the people, and not to the con- 
fession, Mommsen’s view, however, will he found correct 
to this extent, that the Jews, 88 time went on, advanced 
more and more from the first of the above two classes to the 
second. 

+ Cf., on the friendly disposition of the early Ptolemies to 
the Jews, in general, Jos. ¢. Apion. li, 4,5.—A Ptolemy once 
actually granted the right of asylum to a Jewish proseuche 
(CLL iii, Suppl. No. 6583 Βασιλεὺς Πτολεμαῖος Ebepyéirys τὴν 
προσευχὴν ἄσυλον. The monarch referred to 1s probably Ptolemy 
111.. for had it been Huergetes 11.=Ptolemy ΨΙΙ., we should have 
expected his consort to be named along with him). 
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Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes was quite an ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. Pre-eminent as a friend 
of the Jews was Ptolemy VI. (Philometor), who 
even permitted a Jewish temple to be built in 
Egypt (see below, §v.). The hostile attitude to 
the Jews assumed by Ptolemy vil. (Physcon) was 
due, not to their religious but their political 
partisanship (Jos. 6. Apion. ii. 5). 

The free exercise of their religion was expressly 
allowed to the Jews also by the Roman legislation, 
which safeguarded it from any attempts at sup- 
pression by the Greek communes. It was especially 
to Cesar and Augustus that the Jews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Roman Empire. 
A whole series of acts have been preserved for us 
by Josephus (Ant. XIV. x., XVI. vi.), partly resolu- 
tions of the Senate, partly edicts of Caesar and 
Augustus, partly those of Roman officials or of 
communal authorities of the same date. These 
all have the same purpose, namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion and the 
maintenance of their privileges (cf., on these acts, 
especially the investigation of Mendelssohn in Acta 
Societatis Phil. Lips., ed. Ritschelius, v. [1875] 87- 
288 ; also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, cols. 390- 
396; Niese in Hermes, xi. [1876] 466-488). While 
Cesar prohibited in general all collegia except 
those that had existed from remote antiquity, the 
Jewish communities were expressly excluded from 
this prohibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8: καὶ yap Τάιος 
Καῖσαρ ὁ ἡμέτερος στρατηγὸς καὶ ὕπατος ἐν τῷ δια- 
τάγματι κωλύων θιάσους συνάγεσθαι κατὰ πόλιν μόνους 
τούτους οὐκ ἐκώλυσεν οὔτε χρημάτων συνεισφέρειν οὔτε 
σύνδειπνα ποιεῖν). We find, for instance, a Roman 
official appealing to this decree in warning the 
authorities of Paros not to interfere with the Jews 
in the Ὁ of their religious observances (Jos. 
i.c.). It is likewise to the influence of Cesar that 
we should probably trace the four decrees quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. XIV. x. 20-24. The object, 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Laodicea, Miletus, 
Halicarnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exercise of 
their religion. After Cesar’s death, the two con- 
tending parties vied with one another in maintain- 
ing the privileges of the Jews. On the one hand, 
Dolabella, the partisan of Antony, who made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year B.c. 43, 
confirmed to the Jews the exemption from military 
service and the religious freedom granted them by 
former governors (Ant. XIV. x. 11, 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junius Brutus, who in the spring 
of the year 42 was making warlike preparations in 
Asia Minor against Antony and Octavianus, per- 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution that 
the Jews were not to be interfered with in their 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi- 
ous practices (πὶ. XIV. x. 25), 

All this had the effect of bringing about a legal 
standing, in virtue of which Judaism was a ‘religio 
licita’ throughout the whole of the Roman Empire 
(Tertull. Apolog. 21, ‘insignissima religio, certe 
licita’ [the expression, by the way, is nota, technical 
one in Roman law, which speaks of ‘collegia 
licita’]). That, amongst others, the Jews in the 
city of Rome enjoyed this legal standing, is speci- 
ally testified by Philo for the time of Augustus 
(Legatio ad Gaiwm, ὃ 23 [ed. Mangey, 11. 568 f.]). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent. A.D. 
foreign sacra could be practised only outside the 
‘ pomerium.’ 

The State recognition of the Jewish communities 
is essentially connected with two important con- 
cessions: the right of administcring their own 


funds, and gurisdiction over their own members. | 


The former of these had a special importance, 


owing to the collecting and transmitting of the | 


dues paid to the temple at Jerusalem. The 


governor Flaccus, a contemporary of Cicero, had 
interfered with this (Cic. in Flaccnm, 28; see the 
text of the passage quoted above, §i.). The com- 
munal authorities of Asia likewise appear, even 
after the edicts of Ceesar’s time and in spite of 
these, to have continued to act in a similar way. 
The decrees of the time of Augustus accordingly 
bear chiefly upon this point. As Augustus per- 
mitted the export of sums of money from Rome 
itself (Philo, Legatio ad Gatum, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
11. 568 f.]), it was impressed upon the communes of 
Asia Minor and Cyrene that in this matter they 
must put no obstacle in the way of the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. XVI. vi. 2-7; Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 40 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 592)). 

Of equal importance for the Jewish communities 
was the possession of a jurisdiction of their own. 
Since the Mosaic law has regard not only to the 
performance of the cultus but also to the relations 
of civil life, placing the latter under the control of 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con- 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws but their own. Wherever the Jews came 
they brought their own system of law with them, 
and executed justice, according to its standard, in 
the case of their fellow-members, It may be re- 
garded as probable that the employment of their 
own code in civil processes was everywhere sanc- 
tioned by the State authorities, in so far, that is to 
say, as complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned. Not only must this have self- 
evidently been the case at Alexandria, but it is 
witnessed to also for Asia Minor by a despatch 
of Lucius Antonius (governor of the Province of 
Asia, B.C. 50-49) to the authorities of Sardis 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 17: ᾿Ιουδαῖοι πολῖται ἡμέτεροι 
προσελθόντες μοι ἐπέδειξαν αὐτοὺς σύνοδον ἔχειν ἰδίαν 
κατὰ τοὺς πατρίους νόμους ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς καὶ τόπον ἴδιον, 
ἐν ᾧ τά τε πράγματα καὶ τὰς πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀντιλογίας 
κρίνουσιν" τοῦτό τε αἰτησαμένοις ἵν᾽ ἐξῇ ποιεῖν αὐτοῖς, 
τηρῆσαι καὶ ἐπιτρέψαι ἔκρινα. The terms of this 
despatch show that even those Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship (πολῖται ἡμέτεροι), and as 
Roman citizens could have sought redress before 
the conventus civium Ronanorum, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
(σύνοδος, conventus) for decision. Even in the legis- 
lation of the later Imperial period, this Jewish 
jurisdiction continued to be recognized in civil 
cases (Codex Theodosianus, It. 1. 10 [Decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 398]: 
‘Sane si qui per compromissum, ad similitudinem 
arbitrorum, apud Judos vel patriarchas ex con- 
sensu partium in civili duntaxat negotio putaverint 
litigandum, sortiri eorum judicium jure publico non 
vetentur: eorum etiam sententias provinciarum 
judices exsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cogni- 
toris arbitri fuerint attributi’). 

A jurisdiction of their own in criminal cvses, in 
the complete sense of the expression, was certainly 
not conceded to the Jews in most places. On the 
other hand, not only do we meet with undoubted 
instances of the exercise of a correctional police 
authority (see Mommsen, Zeitschrift fiir die 
Neutest. Wissenschaft, ii. [1901] 88f.), but this 
would even appear to have been permitted by the 
State authorities. It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul of Tarsus 
applied to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for full 
powers to punish Jewish Christians living outside 
Palestine (Ac 93 22! 264), He himself was after- 
wards as a Christian scourged five times by the 


| Jews (2 Co 11”); in these instances we are cer- 


tainly to think, not of Palestinian but of foreign 
Jewish communities. At Corimth the proconsul 
Gallio leaves it to the Jews to proceed against 
St. Paul according to their own judgment, for 
he himself will not act as judge when an offence 
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against the Jewish religion is concerned (Ac 
1812-4 ), : 

In addition to the freedom of initiative secured 
for the Jews in the instances we have just de- 
seribed, the oman toleration paid a very large 
regard to their religious sensibilities. One chief 
dilticulty concerned the question of mztary ser- 
vice, Such service was quite impossible for a Jew 
in a non-Jewish army, for on the Sabbath day he 
might neither bear arms nor march more than 2000 
cubits. This question became a specially practical 
one when, on the outbreak of the civil war between 
Ceesar and Pompey in the year B.c. 49, the party 
of Pompey commenced the enrolment of troops on 
a large scale all over the East. In the Province of 
Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Roman citizens (Cesar, Bell. Civ. ili. 4). Amongst 
these were included the resident Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship. At their own request, 
however, Lentulus exempted them from military 
service, and gave his conscription agents every- 
where instructions to the same effect (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. x. 13, 14, 16, 18,19). Six years later (B.C. 
43) Dolabella, with express appeal to the earlier 
edicts, confirmed the privilege of ἀστρατεία to the 
same Jews (Anf. XIV. x. 11, 12). Further privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Jews were the following :—1. 
By a statute of Augustus they were exempted 
from citation before a court on the Sabbath day 
(Ant. XVI. vi. 2, 4). 2. If a public payment of 
money or delivery of corn fell on a Sabbath, the 
Jews were to receive their share on the following 
day (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, ὃ 23 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 569]). 3. Instead of the oil furnished by the 
communes, the use of which was forbidden to the 
Jews, they received a money equivalent (Jos. Azé, 
XII, ili, 1). 

The whole political standing above described 
was never in later times essentially and perna- 
nently altered. The measures taken by Tiberius 
against the Roman Jews affected only the city of 
Rome. The great question of the cult of the 
Emperor, which afterwards became the main occa- 
sion of the bloody persecutions of the Christians, 
led in the case of the Jews to a merely transitory 
and local persecution. Augustus and Tiberius 
were, indeed, gratified when the provincials volun- 
tarily offered them divine honours after the Greek 
fashion, but they did not demand that this should 
be done. Caligula was the first to make such a 
demand universally. Since the Jews on account 
of their religion could not comply with it, a bloody 
persecution began at Alexandria, due at first to 
the anti-Jewish mob, but afterwards carried on by 
the governor himself. But Claudius hastened to 
issue an edict of toleration by which all the rights 
and privileges of the Jews were restored (Jos. At. 
XIX. v. 2-3). No subsequent attempt was ever 
made to compel the Jews to take part in the cult 
of the Emperor. It came to be regarded as an 
ancient privilege that they were exempt from this. 
They had thus the advantage over the Christians 
in that their privileges had been long established 
before the cult of the Emperor became the State 
religion, and was demanded of subjects as a test 
of loyalty. While the Christians had to atone by 
bloody martyrdom for their refusal to sacrifice to 
the Emperor, no such demand was ever made upon 
the Jews. 

It is true, indeed, that certain vacillations in 
their attitude to the Jews are found on the part 
of the Emperors. Claudius himself felt compelled 
to take measures against the Jews in the city of 
ltiome. But these were local, and were not 
thoroughly earried out. The great war of Ves- 
pasian a α the destruetion of the temple at Jeru- 
salem led, in the case of the Jews of the Diaspora, 
to the result that the former temple tax of two 


drachmz had now to be paid to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. BJ VIL vi. 6; Dio 
Cassius, lxvi. 7). This must certainly have been 
repugnant to the feelings of the Jews. But their 
religious freedom was not otherwise interfered 
with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even expressly protected by him, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch (And. XI. ili. 1, BJ VII. 
v. 2), Domitian exacted the two drachme tax 
with the utmost rigour (Sueton. Domit. 12), and 
inflicted severe penalties on any Romans who 
passed over to Judaism (Dio Cass. Ixviil. 14). But 
the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 
Under Nerva a milder condition of things was 
inaugurated, in so far as he forbade any one to 
be accused for ‘ living in the Jewish manner’ (Dio 
Cass. Ixvili. 1) By this order the ‘calumnia 
fisci Judaici,’ ὁ.6. accusations laid by informers in 
the interests of the Jewish jiscus, was abolished 
es coins inscribed ‘calumnia fisci Judaici sub- 
ata *). 

A violent shock to the existing condition of 
things was given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter was due, 
not wholly but partially, to Hadrian’s prohibition 
of circumcision (Spartian, Hadrian. 14). This 
prohibition, so far as we can learn, was quite a 
general one, issued on grounds of humanity, and 
not specially directed against the Jews. But the 
carrying out of such a decree would have been 
tantamount to a destruction of real legal Judaism. 
Hadrian’s immediate suceessor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retained the prohibition in 
other instances, once more granted the Jews per- 
mission to circumeise their children (Digest. xlviii. 
8, 11 pr.). Similarly, Septimius Severus forbade 
only the formal passing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sept. Sev. 17). Of Alexander Severus we are ex- 
pressly told that he ‘ Judzeis privilegia reservavit’ 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 22). The policy of the Chris- 
tian Emperors was not always the same, but in 
general was direeted towards preventing the spread 
of Judaism, without annulling its existing rights. 

iv. RiGHtTs OF CITIZENSHIP, AND SOCIAL STAND- 
ING.—It has already been remarked above that 
the Jews as a rule, at least in pre-Christian times, 
lived in Greek cities as foreign settlers, like the 
Eeyptians, Phoenicians, or Syrians. That is to 
say, they were not citizens, and had no share in 
the management of municipal affairs. But there 
were not a few towns where they possessed the 
citizenship. This was the ease especially in such 
cities as had been newly founded, or whose con- 
stitution had been reorganized during the Greelx 
period. To the category of the recently founded 
belong pre-eminently the two capitals of the em- 
pires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

At Alexandria the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, were placed by Alexander the Great on 
a footing of equality with the Macedonians from 
the very first founding of the city (c. Apion. i. 4: 
els κατοίκησιν δὲ αὐτοῖς ἔδωκεν τόπον ᾿Αλέξανδρος Kat 
ἴσης παρὰ τοῖς Maxeddot τιμῆς ἐπέτυχον. . . καὶ μέχρι 
νῦν αὐτῶν ἡ φυλὴ τὴν προσηγορίαν εἶχεν Μακεδόνες). 
In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander, by way of rewarding them for their services 
against the Egyptians, gave them equal rights 
with the Hellenes, and that the Diadoehi further 
permitted them to call themselves Macedonians 
(BJ τι. xvii. 7: ᾿Αλέξανδρος . . . ἔδωκεν τὸ μετοικεῖν 
κατὰ τὴν πόλιν ἐξ ἰσοτιμίας [var. lect. ἰσουμοίρας, prob- 
ably a corruption οἱ ἐσομοιρίας] πρὸς τοὺς “Βλληνας, 
διέμεινεν δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἡ τιμὴ καὶ παρὰ τῶν διαδόχων, οὗ... 
καὶ χρηματίζειν ἐπέτρεψαν Μακεδόνας). In the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, quoted by Josephus (Av. 
XIX, v. 2), it is said that the Jews had been settled 
side by side with the Alexandrians from the first, 
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and that they had obtained equal political rights 
‘from the kings’ (ions πολιτείας παρὰ τῶν βασιλέων 
rerevyéras). ‘These rights were expressly confirmed 
to them by Cesar. A brass pillar set up by the 
latter in Alexandria proclaimed that the Jews 
were Alexandrian citizens (Ant. XIV. x. 1, 6. Apion. 
ii. 4). Philo likewise notes that the Jews had the 
legal standing of ᾿Αλεξανδρεῖς and not that of the 
Αἰγύπτιοι (in Flaccum, ἃ 10 [ed. Mangey, 11. 528)). 
The annulment of their rights during the perse- 
eution under Flaccus was merely temporary, for 
Claudius soon hastened to restore their ancient 
privileges (Ané. XIX. v. 2). Even after the great 
war of A.D. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the eitizen- 
ship, was not granted (Anz. XII. 11]. 1). 

similar condition of things prevailed at 
Antioch. Here, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleucus 1. (Nikator), the Jews had received the 
same rights of citizenship as the Macedonians and 
Hellenes (Ané. XI. ili, 1: 2édevcos ὁ Νικάτωρ ἐν αἷς 
ἔκτισεν πόλεσιν ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ καὶ τῇ κάτω Συρίᾳ καὶ ἐν 
αὐτῇ τῇ μητροπόλει ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ πολιτείας αὐτοὺς ἠξίωσεν 
καὶ τοῖς ἐνοικισθεῖσιν ἰσοτίμους ἀπέφηνεν Μακεδόσιν καὶ 
“EAAnow, ὡς τὴν πολιτείαν ταύτην ἔτι καὶ νῦν διαμένειν ; 
and to a similar effect c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, 8 9971). 
In this city also their privileges were set forth on 
brass tablets (BJ vil. v. 2 [Niese, § 1107). In one 
passage Josephus expresses himself as if these 
rights were first conferred upon them by the sue- 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes (BJ VII. iii. 3). 
But probably he is thinking of a restoration of 
their privileges after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes. When in the time of Vespasian 
the Antiochenes begged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the city or deprived of their privi- 
leges, this petition was refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrians (DJ 
vil. v. 2 [Niese, §§ 108-111], And. XII. iii. 1). 

According to the above-cited passage (Ant. XII. 
iii. 1), Seleucus 1. (Nikator) granted the rights of 
citizenship to the Jews, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, not only at Antioch, but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syria. ‘he number 
of these citics was very considerable (Appian, Syr. 
57). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
justify the conclusion that there were Jewish 
settlers in ad? of them, this must have been the 
case with no inconsiderable proportion. 

In all the above instances equality of rights on 
the part of the Jews was based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities during the Greek period. 
In the older cities, if Jews came to settle, they 
eould not obtain the citizenship. There was one 
eontingency, however, which made this possible, 
namely, if the political constitution of the city 
came to be organized afresh. Such recastings 
of their constitution took place frequently at the 
commencement of the Greek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. Alexander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligarchical governments 
that prevailed there, and replaced them by demo- 
cratical constitutions (Arrian, I. xvili. 2). This 
was followed by a series of iluctuating forms in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The definite 
restoration of autonomy and democracy in the 
cities of the L[onian coast was essentially the work 
of Antiochus τι. (Theos), B.c. 261-246 (Jos. Ant. 
ΧΙ, li. 2: τῶν yap’ lévwr κινηθέντων ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς [scil. 
τοὺς *Iovdalous] καὶ δεομένων τοῦ ᾿Αγρίππου, ἵνα τῆς 
πολιτείας, ἣν αὐτοῖς ἔδωκεν ᾿Αντίοχος ὁ Σελεύκου 
υἱωνὸς ὁ παρὰ τοῖς “EAAnow θεὸς λεγόμενος, μύνοι 
μετέλθωσιν, κατλ. This general testimony of Jose- 
phus, according to which Antiochus 11. bestowed 
their πολιτεία on the Ionians, is confirmed by a 
number of special inseriptional testimonies), 
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organization of the cities in Western Asia Minor 
the Jews amongst others received the rights of 
citizenship. It is wrong, indeed, to refer the 
avrots in the above quotation to the Jews; it 
really stands for the Ionians. But the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
time with the Ionians the Jews also obtained the 
citizenship, and that in the time of Agrippa the 
non-Jewish inhabitants demanded the sole pos- 
session of this for themselves (so also Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, pp. 92-95). At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the Jews in Hphesus and in 
the rest of Ionza possessed the rights of citizens 
(6. Apion, ii. 4[Niese, § 39]: of ἐν ᾿Ε φέσῳ καὶ κατὰ τὴν 
ἄλλην ᾿Ιωνίαν τοῖς αὐθιγενέσι πολίταις ὁμωνυμοῦσιν, 
τοῦτο παρασχόντων αὐτοῖς τῶν διαδόχων). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also (Ané. XIV. x. 24), and even outside 
Asia Minor, at Cyrene (ἐδ. XVI. vi. 1). 

Wherever the Jews had the rights of citizen- 
ship, they must in their totality have formed a 
φυλή by themselves, For the citizens of Greek 
towns were divided into φυλαί, which also practised 
their own special religious cults. On the latter 
ground it is inconceivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a Jew at all and to adhere 
to his religion, eould hold the eitizenship in a 
Greek town (attention has been called to this 
point especially by Ramsay, Hapositor, Jan. 1902, 
pp. 22-29). Only where a considerable number of 
Jews formed a φυλή of their own, on the same foot- 
ing as the other φυλαί, could they be eitizens. If 
then St. Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (Ac 9139), we 
must conclude that the Jews in general who were 
settled there possessed the citizenship. Ramsay 
(Z.c. pp. 29-33) suggests that they may have ob- 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranging of the 
constitution of the city by Antiochus Iv. about the 
year B.C. 170. ‘This appears, however, very im- 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus to 
the Jews. 

Even when the Jews formed a φυλή of their own, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Greek town, 
in a@ self-contradictory position. They had to take 
their part in municipal business. But this in- 
cluded, amongst other things, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards which the 
Jews were compelled to maintain a uniformly 
passive relation, And this passivity was a con- 
stant ground of complaint on the part of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. If they desired to be 
citizens, they must also honour the gods of the 
city. Such was tle demand made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Ionian cities when they brought 
their complaint against the Jews before Agrippa 
(Ant, XIL 111. 2: ἀξιούντων, ef συγγενεῖς εἰσιν αὐτοῖς 
Ιουδαῖοι, σέβεσθαι τοὺς αὐτῶν θεούς). The same view 
was taken everywhere in the Greek cities. Hence 
itis quite intelligible that the Jews should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and persecution, of the heathen inhabitants just 
in those places where they possessed the citizen- 
ship. So it was, for instance, at Alexandria (BJ 
1. Xvill. 7, persecution under Caligula), Antioch 
(BJ vit. iii. 3-4, v. 2), the cities of the Ionian 
coast (Ant. XII. ili. 2); and the same was the case 
at Czesarea in Palestine, where they had obtained, 
through Herod the Great, the ἰσοπολιτεία (Ant. XX. 
villi. 7, 9, BJ τι. xiii, 7, xiv. 4-5, xviii. 1). Every- 
where it was only the superior authority of the 
Roman wnperiwm that protected them in the en- 
joyment of the privileges that were recognized as 
belonging to them, 

In addition to the local franchise, not a few of 
the Jews of the Diaspora possessed also the Roman 
citizenship. At Rome many of them had the 


It is | degree of citizenship enjoyed by frecdmen (liber- 


probable that at this time of the political re-! ¢inz), for a large proportion of the community was 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were brought to Rome by Pompey and 
sold as slaves, but afterwards manumitted (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaim, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
This citizenship was, indeed, not a complete but a 
limited one (Mommsen, émisches Staatsrecht, 
ili, 1, 420-457).—_In Asia many Jews would ap- 
pear to have been possessed of Roman citizenship : 
so, for instance, at Ephesus (Ané. XIv. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis (26. 17), Delos (26. 14), in general (20. 
18). Hence it is not surprising to find St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac 1051. 29%-29 9327), We 
are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

The advantages which accompanied the posses- 
sion of Roman citizenship were very consider- 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging (Ac 16% 99251) 
and crucifixion. He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to ‘call upon’ the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro- 
cess and at every stage of it, ze. to demand that 
the examination should be conducted at Rome, 
and judgment given by the Emperor himself (Ac 
2508. 21 962: ef. Mommsen in Ztschr. f. Neutcst. 
Wassenschafé, ii. [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While they were 
entitled as Roman citizens to bring civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of Roman 
citizens, which were found everywhere in the pro- 
vinces, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to their own communities 
(Ant, XIV. x. 17). 

The social standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in different places. They appear 
to have been most favourably situated in Egypt, 
especially at Alexandria. Owing to their pro- 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
rdle in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even rose to high offices in the State. Ptolemy 
vi. (Philometor) and his consort Cleopatra ‘en- 
trusted their whole empire to Jews, and the com- 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Onias 
and Dositheus’ (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 5). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the royal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the chief command of her army in the 
war against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus (Ané. x11. 
x. 4, xii. 1-2).* In an inseription at Athribis there 
is mention of a Ptolemy, ἐπιστάτης τῶν φυλακιτῶν 
(chief of police), who, in conjunction with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 96), Although it does not 
necessarily follow from {15 that he was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous cases, is in 
favour of such having been the case. The ’Avrwrios 
Μαλχαιος who in the time of Trajan held the 
ὁρμοφνυλακία at Syene (see above, p. 96>), may also 
have been a non-Jewish Semite, but ought in all 
probability to be regarded as a Jew. We may 
also remind the reader of the above (p. 96°) men- 
tioned Jewish tax-collectors in the Thebaid during 
the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

During the Roman period several Jews of noble 
birth and wealth held the office of alabarch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the philo- 
sopher Philo (Jos. Ané. XVIII. vi. 3, vill. 1, XIX. v. 
1, XX. v. 2), and a certain Demetrius (XX. vii. 3). 
The view that the alabarch was tlie head of the 


* Chelkias and Ananias were the sons of the high priest Onias 
Iv., the founder of the temple of Leontopolis.—A Greelr inscrip- 
tion, now in the Berlin Museum, contains a fragment of a decree 
in honour of a certain Chelkias or, as is more probable, his son. 
All that has survived of the name is the genitive Ἀελκέου, The 
subject honoured was στρωτηγός, and received as a mark of 
distinction a golden wreath (see Willrich, Archiv fir Papyrus- 
Forschung, i, [1900] 48-56). It is possible, but not certain, that 
this Chelkias is identical with the one mentioned by Josephus. 


Jewish community is certainly wrong. He is in 
all probability identical with the ἀραβάρχης, whose 
office was that of chief superintendent of customs 
on the Arabian frontier, 7.¢. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ‘vectigal Arabarchie per Algyptum 
atque Augustamnicam constitutum’ is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin, Iv. Ixi. 93 an inscription 
found at Koptos contains a tariff fixing ‘how 
much is to be raised by those who farm the 
ἀποστόλιον [27] at Koptos under the arabarchy’; see 
the text of this inscription in Bulletin de corresp. 
hellénigue, xx. [1896] 174-176 ; on the office of the 
alabarch in general, see the Literature in Schiirer, 
GJV? iii, 88 ἔν, and add Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostrake, i. [1899] 347-351). Perhaps it is the office 
of the alabarch that is in view when Josephus says 
that the Romans ‘continued (to the Jews of Alex- 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, namely, the watcling of the river’ (6. Apion. 
ii. 5 fim.: ‘maximam vero eis fidem olim a regibus 
datam conservaverunt, id est fluminis custodiam 
totiusque custodize’ [the last word is certainly 
corrupt]). The ‘watching of the river’ refers to 
watching it in the interests of levying customs. In 
any case the alabarch was not an official of the 
Jewish community, buta man who held a prominent 
place in civil life. —Tiberius Alexander, ason of the 
alabarch Alexander, even reached the highest 
srades of a Roman military career, although at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion. 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not appear to have 
anywhere gained so influential a footing. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In Jerusalem at the 
outbreak of the war of A.D. 66 there were Jews 
holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. BJ I. 
xiv. 9). At Ephesus and Venosa we meet in tomb- 
inscriptions with Jewish ‘head physicians’ (ἀρχί- 
arpo.; see Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Musewm, iii. 2, No. 6773; Ascoli, [scriziont inedite 
o mal note, 1880, No. 10). These were appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be regarded as muni- 
cipal officials. In Italy the Jews from the time of 
Septimius Severus were admitted to the city offices 
(Digest. L. ii. 3: ‘ His qui Judaicam superstitionem 
sequuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus honores 
adipisci permiserunt’). 

vy. RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. — In 
spite of all its contact with Greek surroundings, 
the Jewish people preserved its religious unique- 
ness in a surprising fashion. The effects of the 
Maccabzean rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. As in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there was in aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellemism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
we hear about the same time of a Νικήτας ᾿Ιάσονος 
“Ἱεροσολυμίτης who contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dionysia (see above, p. 94°). 
But the Maccabzean rising removed tlie danger of 
a wholesale syncretistic amalgamation of Judaism 
with Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of this 
last phenomenon do, indeed, occur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori- 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all secular culture, 
but the founders of the Egyptian religious cults in 
tle sense in which Artapanus himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. ix. 18, 23,27). In the temple of Pan 
at Apollonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jews 
recorded their thanks to ‘the god’ for an act of 
deliverance (CJG 4838°). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish ἀρχισυνάγωγοι are " astrologers, haru- 
spices, and quacks’ (Vopise. Vila Saturnini, ο. 8, 
in the ‘Scriptores Historie Auguste’: ‘Nemo 


‘illic archisynagogus Judzorum, nemo Samarites, 
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nemo Christianorum presbyter non mathematicus, 
non haruspex, non aliptes’). Side by side with 
syncretistic mixture we find also philosophic in- 
difference to the literal sense of the Law. There 
were Jews with an education in philosophy who, 
on the basis of the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophical, or 
ethical sense of the commandments as the only 
one of value, and neglected the observation of 
the literal sense (Philo, de Migratione Abrahama, 
§ 16 [ed. Mangey, i. 450]: εἰσὲ γάρ τινες of τοὺς ῥητοὺς 
vouous σύμβολα νοητῶν πραγμάτων ὑπολαμβάνοντες τὰ 
μὲν ἄγαν ἠκρίβωσαν, τῶν δὲ ῥᾳθύμως ὠλυγώρησαν). It 
may be also assumed in general that the observ- 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek Judaism did 
not attain to the rigour and preciseness of the 
Pharisaic party in Palestine. Greek culture formed 
a heavy counter-weight to the latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the Diaspora asserted itself in the 
main along the same lines as in Palestine. Synere- 
tistic novements and philosophic indifference never 
gained the upper hand. The leaders of the com- 
munities took care that even in the Diaspora the 
religious life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Moses. Any one who seriously broke off 
from the latter was expelled from the community. 
Even a philosopher like Philo complains of the 
depreciation and neglect of the literal sense men- 
tioned by him in the above quotation. With all 
his skill in the allegorical interpretation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the literal 
sense, nay he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason and nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining the ancestral 
faith was found in the regular gatherings in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. It is beyond question 
that these were held also in the Diaspora in every 
instance where a community had been organized. 
According to Philo, ‘On the Sabbath day in all 
cities thousands of houses of instruction are opened, 
in which understanding and self-restraint and 
ability and justice and all virtues are taught’ (de 
Septcnario, ὃ ὃ [ed. Mangey, ii. 282]). The apostle 
Paul, in the course of his journeys in Asia Minor 
and Greece, found Jewish synagocues everywhere, 
e.g. at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac 13%), Iconium (14), 
Philippi (16% %), Ephesus (18% 26 19%}, Thessalonica 
(171), Bercea (172°), Athens (1717), Corinth (18+ 7), 
In the larger cities there were more than one 
synagogue; at Alexandria there were a great 
many (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 20 [ed. Mangey, 
11, 565]: πολλαὶ δέ εἰσι καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τμῆμα τῆς πόλεω:). 

The language used in the synagogue service was 
undoubtedly as a rule Greek. The Church Fathers 
expressly testify that the Greek Bible was used in 
the peeves (Justin, Apol. i. 31, Dial. e. Tryph. 
72; Tertull, Apol. 18; Pseudo-Justin, Cohort. ad 
Gree. 13). The Old Testament is familiar to St. 
Paul in the LXX translation only. It is not there- 
fore likely that the Hebrew and Greek texts were 
used both together. The prayers and the address 
were also, it may be regarded as certain, in Greek, 
for in every instance where this language prevailed 
the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by the tomb-inscriptions, The 
early period at which the language of the LXX 
began to exercise a commanding influence on lit- 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently shown by the above 
(p. 97°) mentioned imprecatory inscriptions of the 
island of Rheneia near Delos. These should be 
dated, in the opinion of epigraphic experts, not 
later than about B.c. 100. They are couched 
quite in the style of the LXX (ἐπικαλοῦμαι καὶ 
ἀξιῶ τὸν θεὸν τὸν ὕψιστον, τὸν κύριον τῶν πνευμάτων 
καὶ πάσης σαρκός. . . κύριε ὁ πάντα ἐφορῶν καὶ οἱ 
ἄνγελοι θεοῦ, ᾧ πᾶσα ψυχὴ ἐν τῇ σήμερον ἡμέραι 


ταπεινοῦται μεθ᾽ ixerelas) Even the Palestinian 
Rabbis could not avoid sanctioning the writing 
of the Scriptures in Greek and the uttering of 
prayers in the same language. The exceptions 
not covered by this permission are very trifling 
(δορὶ, 1. 8; Sétd, vii. 1, 2). For the ordinary 
prayers (Shéma', Shémoneh ‘Esreh, and blessing at 
meals) the employment of any language is expressly 
sanctioned, 

No sacrificial cultus was legal, after the Deutero- 
nomic reformation, outside Jerusalem. In spite of 
this, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries. The occasion of its establish- 
ment was the deposition of the ancient high priestly 
family during the general upheaval under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, The high priest’s son, Onias, having 
no prospect of gaining his ancestral office at Jeru- 
salem, came to Egypt in the time of Antiochus v. 
(Eupator) (8.0. 164-162). Here he received a cordial 
welcome from Ptolemy vi. (Philometor) and his 
consort Cleopatra. The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the dypla Βούβαστις, Ὁ This was con- 
verted by Onias into a Jewish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaller and 
plainer, and with a number of deviations in details, 
Since there were already priests on the spot in 
sufficient numbers, a formal Jewish temple-cultus 
was established, which continued uninterrupted 
from that date (6, B.C. 160) until, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the temple of Leontopolis 
was also closed by the Romans in the year A.D. 73 
(see, in general, Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7, XIII. 111, 1-3, 
x.4, XX. χ, 8; Βιῦ 1. 1. 1, VIL x. 2-43 Orac. Sebyll., 
v. 429-511). It is true that this cultus was never 
regarded by the teachers of the Law in Palestine 
as justifiable, and that the sacrifices offered in the 
Egyptian temple had only a very limited degree 
of validity attributed to them (Mishna, Menahéth, 
xili. 10). Nay, even the Egyptian Jews themselves 
were not Satisfied with their own cultus, but kept 
up their connexion with Jerusalem, They per- 
formed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 
Jews (Philo, de Provideniia, quoted in Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. viii. 14, 64, ed. Gaisford), and their 
priests, when they married, always had the gene- 
alogy of their wives verified at Jerusalem (Jos. 6. 
Apion, 1. 7). 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the Jews was that of paying 
the manifold dues to the priests and to the temple 
at Jerusalem: firstfruits, heave- offering, tithe, 
firstlings, dues in connexion with baking and 
killing, offermgs on divers occasions, and finally 
the two drachme tax. So far as a due levied on 
the products of the soil of the Holy Land was 
concerned (firstfruits, heave-offering, tithe), the 
Jews of the Diaspora were, as a matter of course, 
exempt. But there remained still enough of 
performances to which even a Jew living far 
from Jerusalem was bound, if he meant to be 
true to his religion. If the ducs could not, 
owing to distance, be paid in kind, they had to 


* Its situation is most precisely defined in Jos. Ant. x1. fil. 2: 
τὰ ἐν Λεόντων πόλει τοῦ ᾿Ηλιωτολίτου ἱερὸν συμιπεπτωρος . .. Tporm 
γορενόμεενον δὲ τῆς ἀγρίας Βουβώστεως. In other passages Jose- 
phus says merely that the temple was situated ‘in the nome of 
Heliopolis’ (Ant. xu. ix. 7, XUI. x. 4, XxX. x. 33 Bd 1, i, 1, VIL x. 3). 
We have to do, then, not with the better-known Leontopolis, 
which formed a nome of its own, but with another, which was 
included in the nome of Heliopolis. The latter lay on the east 
side of the Delta. In this neighbourhood there are still two 
mounds, each bearing the name Vedi el-Jehudiyeh (see Naville, 
‘The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias’ in Seventh 
Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. und, 1890). One of the two 
will be identical with the foundation of Onias. Naville fixes 

| upon the one farthest south, on account of its being nearer 

to Heliopolis. The more northern one, however, seems to the 

| present writer the likelier site, beeause there are evidences οἱ 
the Bubastis cult at it. See also above, p. 964, 
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be converted into money. All these obligations 
were, so far as we know, punctiliously and zeal- 
ously discharged by the far scattered Diaspora. 
The result of this was the accumulation of immense 
stores of wealth at the central sanctuary. Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. vii. 2) expressly accounts for these by 
pointing to the great extent of the Diaspora. 
Philo gives a detailed account of the collecting 
and delivery of the money (de Alonarchia, ii. ὃ 
fed. Mangey, ii. 224]): ‘The temple derives its 
revenuc not merely from a few pieces of land, but 
from other and much more copious sources, which 
can never be destroyed. For so long as the human 
race endures, the temple’s sources of revenue will 
also continue, since their permanence is bound up 
with that of the whole world. or it is prescribed 
that all Jews over twenty years of age shall pay 
annual dues. ... But, as might be expected in 
the case of so numerous a people, the dues amount 
to an enormous sum. Jn almost every city there ts 
a recewing office for the sacred funds, into which the 
dues are paid. And at fixed times men of noble 
birth are entrusted with the conveyance of the 
money to Jerusalem. The noblest are chosen in 
every city, in order that the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired. Tor the hope of the 
pious is based upon the regular payment of the 
dues.” In the Euphrates districts the principal 
treasuries were in the cities of Nisibis and Nehar- 
dea. In these the money was first collected and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem ata fixed time, 
many thousands taking charge of its conveyance, 
in order to protect the sacred treasure from tlic 
plundering attacks of the Parthians (Jos, Ant. 
XVIII. ix. 1), . 

The transmission of such large sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to collisions with the Roman 
and municipal authorities. Flaceus, during his 
administration of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
were constantly inclined to do the same. but the 
Ktoman legislation subsequent to the time of 
Cesar protected the religious liberty of the Jews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p. 1038). 
After the destruction of the temple, the payment 
of sacred dues necessarily underwent transforma- 
tion. The two drachmee tax was converted into a 
Jtoman tax ; other dues which depended upon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, in 
the nature of things, be paid any longer. But 
even under these circumstances the Jewish people, 
by voluntary self-taxation, continued to assert 
their unity. A new central authority, the Patri- 
archate, was ereated, to which at least a portion 
of the prescribed sacred dues was paid every year. 
The collecting of these was now accomplished by 
deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apostolz. 

The principal means of maintaining an exchange 
of thought between the mother country and the 
Diaspora, and of furthering and maintaining a 
close fellowship between the two, was found in 
the frequent festival pilgrimages made by Jews 
from all parts of the world to Jerusalem. ‘ Many 
thousands from many thousand cities journeyed to 
the temple at every festival, some by land and 
some by sea, from east and west, from north and 
south’ (Philo, de Monarchia, ii. 1 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
223]). The number of Jews ordinarily present at 
Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by Josephus 
at 2,700,000, a number which, indeed, also in- 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem 
(BJ νι. ix. 3). 

While the Jews scattered all over the world 
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Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
at Rome, Greek was the mother tongue of the 
Jews. All the relics of writing that have come 
down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
centuries B.C. and the first centuries A.D, are in 
Greek. This is true especially of the tomb- 
inseriptions, whose evidence is of importance be- 
cause they are concerned not only with the rich 
and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
above, § i., for the most important materials under 
this head). ‘These tomb-inscriptions are at the 
same time a faithful mirror of the stage of culture 
that prevailed in the communities, The Greek of 
the tomb-inscriptions at Itome is barbarous, and 
shows, what might otherwise have been supposed, 
that the Jews here remained for the most part at 
a low social level. In other places the inscriptions 
of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
degree of culture. 

It was in Lgypé that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimilated the Greek culture. Here, as is shown 
by the case of Philo, they read the Greek poets 
and philosophers; Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides; Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. All this eould 
not, as a matter of course, be without far-reaching 
influence upon their whole intellectual life. Their 
conception of the world and of life, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influenced in its contents by Greek culture. The 
literature produced by Hellenistic, especially Alex- 
andrian, Judaism is, in consequence, of an ex- 
tremely varied character. It serves, on the one 
hand, religious ends, the defence and propagation 
of Judaism (Apologetics and Propaganda); and, 
on the other hand, it follows Greek models in 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it was indeed somewhat 
meacrely represented. The extant fragments of 
Greek dramas and Greek epics treating of biblical 
subjects can scarcely be said to be marked by any 
high poetic strain (see the fragments of a drama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Egypt 
by the tragedian Ezekiel ap. Kuseb. Prep. Lvang. 
ix. 28, 29; and the fragments of an epic on the 
history of Jerusalem by the elder Philo ap. Euseb, 
1b. ix. 20, 24, 37). In philosophy, however, the 
Jews made very notable achievements. Greek 
philosophy had indeed advanced far on the way 
towards monotheism. It had also, as represented 
by many of its teachers, an ethical cast. Hence 
the Jews discovered here many elements which 
were capable of assimilation by them. These 
they adopted with remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion; and in this way, by combining the religious 
world-conception of the Old Testament with the 
philosophic world-conception of the Greeks, they 
created a new unique philosophy of religion which 
was as much Jewish as Greek. A clear picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo, which have come down to us in great 
numbers. 

The adoption of Greek eulture enabled the Jews 
again for their part to exercise an influence on 
their heathen environments. From all that we 
know, they carried on a vigorous and successiul 
propaganda. ‘Those whom they gained over were 
either formally received into the communities by 
circumcision, or they attached themselves to them 
in a loose form ‘as God-fearing ’ (σεβόμενοι, φοβού- 
μενοι τὸν θεόν), forming a kind of appendage to the 
communities (see art. PROSELYTE in vol. iv.). 
This Jewish propaganda served in great measure 
as a preliminary to Christianity. Im general the 


thus held fast to the religion of their fathers, and | Jewish Diaspora, as was reniarked at the beginning 
of the present article, paved the way along which 
the first preachers of the gospel went forth into 
the world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
of the rapid success of their preaching. 


that in the legal form it had received through the 
Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other 
respectsGreeks. Greek eulture asserted its suprem- 
acy in a decisive fashion here, as elsewhere. In 
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[Additional Note to § i. (5).—The early settle- 
ment of Jews in Alexandria is confirmed also by 
an inscription, discovered in 1902 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus: Ὑπὲρ 
βασιλέως Πτολεμαίου καὶ βασιλίσσης Βερενίκης ἀδελφῆς 
καὶ γυναικὸς καὶ τῶν τέκνων τὴν προσευχὴν ὁ ᾿ΙἸουδαῖοι 
(see Πα xlv. [1902] p. 162). The inseription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy 111, Euergetes 
(247-222 5 Ὁ.}]} 
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Introduction. 

A, PRIMITIVE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HELLENIC RELIGION. 

I. Sacred Stones and other Inanimate Objects: (1) stones, 
pillars, columns, etc,; (2) thrones; (8) weapons; (4) 
wooden posts. 

Il. Sacred Trees, 

lil. Sacred Animals: (1) animals as parts of the god; (2) the 
bull; (3) the goat; (4) the sheep; (5) the horse; (6) 
the swine; (7) the bee; (8) the sacredness of domesti- 
cated animals; (9) domesticated animals as sacrifice ; 
(10) the lion, the stag; (11) the serpent; (12) sacred- 
ness of wild animals. 

ry. Sacred Places: (1) mountains; (2) sacred caves and 
mountain glens; (3) sacred springs and lakes; (4) 
development of the sacred place into a religious centre 
or Hieron ; (5) sacred places in the religion of Greece. 

Y. Relation of the original aniconic religion to image- 
worship ; (1) coexistence of the two kinds of worship; 
(2) votive images and representations of the Deity; (3) 
slirines (72007). 

Vi. The Divine in human form and character: (1) the Great 
Mother; (2) the growth of mythology as the story of 
the Great Mother ; (8) myths of the goddess and the 
god; (4) the birth and death of the Divine nature. 

VIE. Ritual and Ceremonial: (1) the origin of ritual ; (2) the 
Mysteries; (3) nature of the Mysteries; (4) the char- 
acter of the Phrygian and the Greek Mysteries; (5) the 
growth of ritual; (6) purification ; (7) confession ; (8) 
approaching the Deity ; (9) priests; (10) ἀϊεγοὶ, 

VIII. Influence on Society and Life: (1) marriage; (2) 
hierodoulot; (8) women guards; (4) self-mutilation ; 
(5) burial; (6) brotherhoods and guilds; (7) zovern- 
ment and administration; (8) household protegés; 
(9) religious influences on social conditions. 

IX. Ilistory and Chronology : (1) development of the Anatolian 
Religion in listory; (2) local diversity in Anatolian 
Religion ; (3) chronology. 

BE. Tut HWELLENIC RELIGION. 

I, Karly Greek Religion, 

Il. Greek Religion and Greek Law. 

Ill. The Elements of Hellenic Religion. 

ΤΥ. The Growth of Hellenic Religion: (1) continuity of de- 
velopment; (2) growth of mythology; (8) polytheism 
and the [Hellenic unity; (4) formation of the MHelleuic 
Pantheon; (5) the EHellevic Religion an ideal; (6) 
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theory of the Hellenic Pantheon; (7) moralization of 
the Hellenic gods; (8) the Daimones and the Divine in 
the physical world; (9) restrictions on the nature of 
the gods; (10) State gods and gods within the State; 
(11) extension of the worship of a god; (12) State 
recognition of the Pan-Ilellenic Religion; (138) the 
Hellenic Religion a part of the City-State; (14) the 
Ilellenic conception of piety. 
Y. The Hellenic classification of deities as Olympian and 
Chthonian : (1) Hellenism and the thought of death ; 
(2) the Olympian and the Chthonian gods. 
VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (L. R. F.). 
C. Later DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 1N THE GREEK WORLD. 
I. Religion in Literature and Philosophy. 
ΤΙ. The attitude of St. Paul to Greek Philosophy. 
Ill. Degradation of the Iellenic Religion: (1) forcign in: 
fluence ; (2)isuseeptibility to foreign religious influence ; 
(3) manner in which foreign religion entered Greece ; 
(4) itinerant priests; (5) magic; (6) the worship of 
living men as deities. 
IV. Religion of the Greeco-Asiatic cities. 
VY. Decay and death of the Hellenic Religion, 
Literature. 

The religion of the Greelx peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Oriental 
nations, In communication with beth, iniluencing 
and influenced by both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted in a survey of the religions 
which came into immediate relation to Christi- 
anity in the earliest stage of its history ; and yet 
it is asubject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of adequate treatment within narrow 
space. The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been much investigated, though not 
always in a very intelligent fashion or with a proper 
conception of the religious bearing of the details 
so carefully and laboriously collected. Hence the 
religious ideas and conceptions entertained by the 
various tribes of Greece, often differing widely from 
one another, have hardly been sufficiently observed 
and studied in their gradual evolution; and, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to most of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt could be 
successful. 

If the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is still 
very obscure, much inore is this the case with what 
may be called the half-Greek peoples* of Asia 
Minor. This is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, ge 
ally, and as a sort of appendix to the religion 
of Grecce proper. This way of entering on the 
study, under the bias and colouring influence of 
Greek prepossession, is, we believe, injurious, and 
has caused much misapprehension. One should 
rather begin the study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
forms, and as having sent into Greece a series of 
religious waves which strongly affected that coun- 
try. Ata later period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overran it in a superficial 
way; but this new period in religion was broadly 
different, and easily distinguishable from the older 
and truly Anatolian period. It is necessary to 
begin afresh in that country, to collect and classify 
and value the religious facts, and on this basis to 
give an account of the religion of the peoples; but 
that is a great work, which is far too large for the 
narrow limits of an article. Probably the most 
useful way at present will be to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the views which the writer 
is disposed to hold, avoiding disputation and argu- 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, except where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject clearly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of dog- 
matism, which the writer can only apologize for 


as the necessary result of the attempt to make the 


subject clear in small space: if the views of others 
were stated, either the article would become a 
confusing congeries of irreconcilable theories, or it 
would grow too large in estimating and discussing 


* On the meaning which we attach to this term ‘half-Greek, 
gee the following paragraph. 
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other views. It is also necessary to explain that 
the writer’s views are founded on a far from com- 
plete survey of the facts, and are liable to correc- 
tion, doubtless, in many details, if the opportunity 
should ever be granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion; but the general 
principles are the result of more than twenty 
years of interest and occasional study, and are not 
likely to be much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase ‘half-Greek races’ is not used in an 
ethnological sense in this article. It does not 
imply a mixture of Greek and non-Greek blood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading off of character, as one proceeds from 
Greece proper towards the East. The view which 
we take is that even the tribes of Greece proper 
were far from uniform in blood and stock. The 
Hellenic idea and eivilization which those tribes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among a 
homogeneous nation: there were combined in its 
composition a great variety of characteristics con- 
tributed by various tribes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the peculiar circum- 
stances of the seas and lands that touch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The lands 
that border on the Atgean Sea were pre-eminently 
the nursing-home of Hellenism, and the further we 
go from it the more faint and evanescent become 
the traces of the Greek spirit. Hellenism is only 
partially a racial fact; it denotes also a general 
type of intellectual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view from which we start may be 
stated in outline as follows. (1) The religion of 
the Anatolian race or races, in its origin, was to 
a considerable extent an idealized presentation of 
the actual life of the time, exhibitine a Divine 
model and authorization for the existing customs 
and institutions in family and society and the 
State as a whole. 

(2) Their religion was the authority for the laws 
end rules on which rested their industry and agri- 
culture and general well-being. Perhaps it origin- 
ally taught those rules to a stmple people, in which 
case the knowledge embodied in them probably 
belonged at one time to the priests alone. Cer- 
tainly, the sanction for the rules was religious: the 
violation of them was punished by the Divine 
power through sickness, whether disease of any 
part of the body or the general indefinite fact of 
fever, which was considered to be a consuming of 
the body and strength by Divine fire. 

(3) The Divine power was the ruler of the people, 
acting through its visible representatives, namely, 
the kings or priests: there is every probability 
that the king was the priest: the priest-kings or 
priest-dynasts are a most characteristic feature of 
Anatolia. 

This is o-viously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
must be distinetly understood from the outset that 
we are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are deseribed in the following pages: 
we are attempting to understand clearly and 
state precisely the religious ideas of a population, 
possessing an ordered system of government of a 
peculiar and well-marked character, surrounded 
by many equipments and devices and implements 
of an artificial and developed character, practising 
both agriculture and a very highly developed 


* In the Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, i. and ii., the present 
writer was groping his way to the views now expressed in part A, 
A considerable portion of part B was written in 1879-81, and 
needed hardly any change to adapt it to the writer’s present 
views. In view of recent theories it should be added that the 
view here advocated, as to the way in which pre-Hellenic 
religion developed into Hellenic, remains practically unchanged 


since 1881, but the name ‘Pelasgian’ was not used in that | ‘ 
' dits non referentibus humanam speciem, Leyden, 1900. 


old sketch of the subject. 


system of treating domesticated animals and 
adapting them to the benefit of mankind. 

A question of extreme interest and importance 
is, how far any signs of progress and development 
ean be observed in the religion which we are 
studying. It may be doubted whether there can 
be detected anything in the way of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the application of religion to 
life, such as is the most striking feature in the 
history of Hebrew religion. On the whole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degradation 
rather than one of elevation. Any improvement 
that does take place seems rather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of different 
races with different religious ideas corresponding 
to their differing social and family organization ; 
and is probably not caused by any mind working 
from within the religion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burning 
away the envelope and accretion of accidental 
idolatrous forms that clung toit. We use inten- 
tionally these last words, for it will appear that 
the fundamental and essential idea in{the Anatolian 
religion is not strictly idolatrous, and that the de- 
velopment in polytheism and image-worship was 
eradual, and was external and accidental rather 
than natural and necessary. 

A. PRIMITIVE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HELLENIC 
RELIGION. —In treating this subject, reference 
must often be made to primitive Greek, or, as it 
may be called, Pelasgian worship (anticipating part 
1), 881, 11), which illustrates the Anatolian religion 
so remarkably as to demonstrate that some intimate 
relation once existed between them. We must here 
simply assume the relationship without inquiring 
into its nature. 

I. SACRED STONES AND OTHER INANIMATE 
OBJECTS.—As ἃ preliminary, we may ask what 
traces of the worship of inanimate things can be 
observed in Asia Minor or Greece, and what is the 
idea involved in this worship? Many examples 
are Known of such things being regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones, Pillars, Columns, ete.—A rude and 
shapeless stone, which had fallen from heaven 
(διοπετής), doubtless a meteorite, existed originally 
at Pessinus, and was brought to Rome about B.c, 
201; it is a type of many other similar stones 
at Orehomenos, Thespizw, Synnada, Adada, ete. 
Many of these stones had some approximate regu- 
larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidental, in 
other cases distinetly due to human workmanship. 
Such were the conical or roughly pyramidal stones 
in the temples at Paphos (of Aphrodite), Perga 
(Artemis), Delphi (Apollo), ete. : obelisks, columns, 
and stones of a distinctly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases: above all other gods 
in Greece such stones or pillars were connected 
with Hermes, and ealled Hermaia or Hermai.* 

lt admits of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had primarily a purpose in family life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or ¢ermini 
were erected by mutual agreement between dis- 
putants, and were consecrated by every religious 
sanction known at the time, by ceremonial, and 
by a eurse on the violator or remover; and the 
belief indubitably was that the ceremonies of erec- 
tion and consecration had caused Divine power 
and life to take up its abode in the stone: this 
Divine power demanded worship in recognition 
and propitiation, and was able and ready to res 
neglect or violation. The ¢erminus was valueless 

* μεθόριον erycéuevos τὸ “Epuaiov (Polyenus, Strat. vi. 24): τὸ 
Ἑρμαῖον ἐς ὃ Μεσσηνίοις κωὶ Μεγαλοπολίταις ciciy ὅροι (Pausanias, 
vill. 84. 6). These Hermaia were columns, or heaps of stones, 


or single stones. A useful collection of ancient authorities 
will be found in Mr. M. W. de Visser’s treatise, de Greecorum 
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unless it was respected and inviolate: human need 
was urgent that it should be respected, but mere 
human power was unable to make it so: accord- 
ingly, the Divine power was invoked to supply the 
deliciency, and by proper rites was brought down 
and caused to dwell in the pillar or the stone. 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such 
sacred stones was the pouring of oil on them; and 
in general a similar ceremonial to that described 
in § Il was practised. Similarly, in a house any 
peculiarly important bearing member, a central 
pillar or roof-tree, was placed under Divine protec- 
tion by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. 

In all cases there is but one method and one 
principle. The more urgent man’s need is, and 
the more important for lis life and well-being any 
stone or erection is, the more does it become 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its 
abode in the stone. In other words, the stone 
becomes a Beth-el, or ‘House of God’; the pillar 
embodies the god Hermes. 

The subject in its bearing on early Greek 
religion las been admirably treated by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in an elaborate paper on ‘Mycenzan Tree 
and Pillar Cult’ (Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, pp. 
99-203), which will henceforth be regarded as 
fundamental in this department, though it will 
doubtless receive development and improvement 
and correction in details from both the author and 
others. The preceding remarks will show why 
the objection recently raised against Mr. Evans’ 
theory in Journ. of Hell, Stud. 1901, pp. 268-275, 
cannot weigh with us: the objection is that many 
of his examples of ‘sacred pillars’ are obviously 
structural members, and need not therefore be 
considered to have any religious purpose: we, 
however, hold that the structural importance pro- 
duced the sacred character of the ‘pillar.’ The 
sacredness of rude purposeless stones was perhaps 
due to ‘false analogy,’ that fruitful agency in 
thought, and should be regarded as not primitive, 
but cases of degradation. 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude 
meteoric stone was worshipped because it had 
fallen from heaven, and was obviously and un- 
mistakably a mark and sign and example of Divine 
activity and power. Similarly, it seems beyond 
doubt that the boundary stone, or the supporting 
member of the family home and roof, is made 
into a dwelling-place of Divine power, in order 
that human needs may be satisfied by Divine aid. 
The same principle of interpretation must be 
applied in many other cases where the stone was 
neither in itself an object useful to man, nor 
marked by its natural character and origin as 
Divine. It was often urgently necessary to pro- 
tect a locality for the common use of men, and 
this was done in a similar way by setting up one 
or more sacred stones in it; but in such cases the 
sacred stone was an addition, and not an integral 
part of the structure or equipment. 

In a town it was urgently required that the 
street, the common property and a necessary con- 
venience for all, should be inviolate and properly 
kept and respected by the dwellers or passers-by. 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacred 
Hermai or pillars, which were made the residence 
of Divine power by charming it into them through 
the proper rites; and misdemeanour in the street 
or encroachment on it was thus constituted a dis- 
respect of the divinity, and punished by him. 

In a more developed state of society, roads lead- 
ing from city to city were probably put under 
Divine protection in a similar way ; and the sacred 
stones were commonly made uscful to human re- 
quirements by having distances engraved on them, 
thus becoming milestones.* But such stones 

* Curtius, Gesch. des griech. Wegebaus. 


generally belonged to a more advanced stage of 
thought, when men refused to consider a stone the 
abode of Divine power. On the Roman Imperial 
roads they were dedicated to the Emperor, and 
thus placed under the guardianship of the Imperial 
god incarnate in human form on the earth. The 
god and the stone are in this stage separated in 
thought, but the stone remains sacred in a new 
way as the property of the god. 

A meeting of tliree roads or streets, as an im- 
portant point, was placed under the guardianship 
of the Divine power. When the anthropomorphic 
tendency had become strong, the Divine guardian 
of the triple crossing was represented as the 
goddess (under the name Hekate in Greece) 
with three faces, looking to the three ways (just 
as in Italy the god protecting the archway and 
the door was represented with two faces looking 
in the two directions). But before the anthropo- 
morphic idea had gained full strength, there 
was doubtless some other way of symbolizing 
the Divine guardianship of the meeting of the 
ways; and the suggestion seems obvious that the 
symbol was the triskeles, three human legs and 
feet, diverging from a common centre, and typify- 
ing the walking of men along the three ways 
which radiated froin the meeting-place (compitum). 
Little is known with regard to this form of cultus, 
except in Rome, where the feast of the Compitalia 
Was an important part of the city-religion; but 
few will doubt that, as streets and roads became 
important, a cultus corresponding to the Compitalia 
developed in primitive Anatolia. In the coinage 
of Anatolia the ¢triskeles is almost entirely con- 
fined to the cities least affected by Hellenic cul- 
ture, in Pisidia, Isauria, and early or inner Lycia. 
Moreover, the epithets τρικάρανος, rerpaxdpavos, ap- 
plied to Hekate-Selene, are doubtless to be under- 
stood as applying to the goddess who guards the 
trivium or the guadriviwm.* 

It may therefore be reasonably maintained that 
in many other places, where we know only that 
in primitive thought a stone was regarded as sacred 
and made the object of worship in the Greek world, 
the fundamental character was the same. The 
stone was worshipped as home and symbol and 
proof of Divine power—a power able and ready to 
respond to human needs. See also below, (2), and 
8 IV (1). 

As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
anthropomorphism and polytheism, there arose an 
opinion that the old sacred stone was either a 
representation and image ofa god, the rudest be- 
ginning of a statue, or an altar dedicated to the god. 
Such views seem not to be original and genuine 
religious conceptions, but merely philosophic in- 
terpretations by which more developed thought 
tried to bring primitive religious facts into con- 
formity with itself. Thus the pillars, mentioned 
above, in streets and open places, which were 
originally called agyiat or agyieis, were regarded 
as altars or representations of a Deity, sometimes 
Helios, sometimes Dionysos, but most commonly 
Apollo; and Agyzeus was then usually regarded 
as an epithet of Apollo. The Greeks themselves 
hesitated whether to call the pillars altars or 
statues of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 
scription was complete and true. The pillars or 
stones in open places and gymnasia, by roads, 
at boundaries, originally and commonly styled 
Hermai, i.e. embodiments of Hermes, came to be 
regarded rather as statues of Hermes, and were 
developed accordingly in art, as we shall see in 
the ensuing paragraph. 

The institution of sacred stones was modified by 
another influence. Art was engaged in the service 


*See Wernvs, iv. p. 64; Ramsay, Hist. Com. on Galatians, 
p. 219. 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods: the types of gods and god- 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 
by symbols and equipments, but in the more de- 
veloped and perfected stage by the varying artistic 
expression of the idealized conception of each deity 
as an individual character. Alongside of this 
rapid progress in the artistic presentation of dif- 
ferent types of Divine character as diiferent per- 
sonal gods in human form, there was another line 
of development, through which the sacred pillars 
(which stil! continued to be erected in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pillar was carved into a bust, and 
parts of the body were indicated on the sides: 
such figures were commonly called Herma, and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the busts portraits of real 
human persons. In all such cases art takes the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifications to 
bring out this character more clearly. 

The epithet of meteoric stones, διοπετής, was 
sometimes transferred to certain very archaic 
statues, about which the legend grew that they 
had fallen from heaven: such was the case with 
the rude figure of barely human form in which 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 19*), 
The nature of those rude old idols will be more 
fully considered in § III (1) and § V (1). 

(2) Thrones.—The ancients mention many stones 
in Greece which were said to derive their sacred 
character from having been the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these cases may usually be regarded 
as deities degenerated in popular legend). Such 
were the Agelastos Petra at Eleusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrowing for her lost Kora,* 
or, as another legend said, where 'l'heseus sat before 
descending to Hades; the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Telamon at Salamis, ete. The bed of 
Actéon at Platzea and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi is 
often represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks cut to 
the rough form of a seat. The ‘Throne of Pelops’ 
in Sipylus beside Magnesia (Pausanias, v. 13. 7) is 
probably to be identified with the rock-cutting, 
forming a sort of broad seat, or platform with a 
back, on the highest point of an early rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
Maenesia. 

Dr. Reichel has elaborated these facts into a 
theory of Throne-worship: viz., that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented in personal haman 
form, was symbolized by the throne or seat, which 
was regarded as an indication of its presence. 

Some of Dr. Reichel’s examples of Divine thrones 
rest on his own far-fetched and almost certainly 
erroneous explanations ;+ in other cases the re- 
corded story about a Divine or heroic throne may 
be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no longer understood. But whether 
that aspect of his theory is only pressed too far 
and applied to unsuitable cases, or whether it is 
wholly erroneous, there is, at any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. He is right in his view 
that before the period of images and image-worship 
we must admit the existence of an imageless wor- 
ship in the Aigean lands and Asia Minor generally : 


a Divine power invisible to man was approached | 


* A similar stone and legend probably existed in Asia Minor ; 


and a Christian form was given to it later; see Journ. of Heil. | 


Stud, 1882, p. 349, Β 
ἡ See A. J. Evans ἴῃ Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, p. 189; Fritze 
in ἰλύν, Museum, 1900, Ὁ. 588. 


and adored; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, in the growth and life and productivity of 
nature; its presence and power were symbolized 
and envisaged to its worshippers in various ways, 
but the symbols were not considered as images or 
likenesses of that Divine nature, but rather as its 
home or residence, or as an effect and exemplifica- 
tion of its power. The statement of Nicol. Dam. 
Synag. fr. 19 (p. 148), and Stobseus, Serm. xlii. 
p. 292, that the Phrygians did not swear or exact 
irom another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some reference to this belief in a Divine nature 
without images.* On this topic see further, § V (1). 

Dr. Reichel has erred, as we believe, only in the 
direction in which he has developed a correct 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning worshipped; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form and personality to the power which 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
that of the home and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all the earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances. The sacred stone or the sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine nature: the cave among 
the wild mountains, the simple shrine, are easy 
developments of the same idea.t 

(3) Weapons.—Other inanimate objects besides 
stones were made the object of worship. The 
Alani, a rude barbarian tribe south-east of the 
Black Sea, are said to have worshipped a naked 
sword, which they fixed for the occasion in the 
ground. This might be disregarded as a savage 
custom which had come in from Central Asia, 
were 1t not that one of the reliefs—among the 
most important, to judge from its size—portrayed 
on the walls of the adytum before the eyes of the 
initiated at Boghaz-Keui (Pteria probably), east of 
the Halys,t represents a gigantic sort stuck in 
the ground, with only the hilt and a small part of 
the blade protruding. The hilt in itself is evi- 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine power, 
composed of two pairs of animals, evidently lions, 
surmounted by a human head wearing the tall 
pointed hat characteristic of the supreme god. It 
is therefore not open to doubt that the custom of 
the Alani in the 4th cent. after Christ was the 
same as tle ancient Anatolian custom. We see 
clearly that the sword was regarded not as a god 
in and for itself, but as a symbol of a vague per- 
vading Divine power. That power resides mainly 
in the hilt, not in the blade, and is moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet differ- 
ing essentially from it, full of the terror and 
strength of savage nature embodied in the four 
lions, but human-headed. 

If some tribes worshipped the sword, others re- 
garded the battle-axe as sacred. The difference 
obviously arises from difference of warlike custom: 
the weapon to which the tribe trusted especially 
in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 
Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to conquer. In Caria and in Crete the axe 
appears asa Divine symbol. We may confidently 
assume that it was made the objeet of a special 
cult, like the Sword-god among the Alani. Though 
this is not exactly proved definitely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Carian name Labrys 
(dipennis, ‘battle-axe’) in Carian religion leaves 
little doubt on the point: Labranda was one of 
the chief centres of the worship of the Carian god, 
who was actually called Labraundos,§ and one of 

* The Pontic oath by Men Pharnakes (Strabo, p. 557) is later 
(cf. p. 128); but see Roscher, Selene, p. 122, 

+ On the shrine see § V (8); on the sacred cave, ὃ IV (2). 

t See Perrot, Histoire del’Art dans PAntiquité, iv. pp. 642, 
647; Chantre, Voyage en Cappadoce, gives the latest account. 

§ Ilellenized as Zeus Labraundos. 
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the Kouretes in Carian mythology was Labrandos.* 
But, even more unmistakably than the sword, the 
axe was a symbol of a Divine power felt as lying 
behind it and expressing itself through it, and not 
as a power or a terror in itself. The god carrying 
the battle-axe on his shoulder is one of the most 
familiar and widely diffused symbols in east Lydian 
and west Phrygian coinage.t 

We notice that the worship of the axe belongs to 
the Carians, a people who beyond doubt were an 
immigrant race; and we shall see among them 
some examples of divergence from the Anatolian 
type of religion (see 8 V1(2)). The worship of the 
axe must be regarded as also a divergence from 
that type; and, in accordance with the principle 
stated at the beginning of the article, this diver- 
gence is to be attributed to the character of the 
Carian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earliest period known to us, 
is probably a development out of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east and 
north-east. The east Anatolian da of cultus is 
of a much more bellicose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § IX (2)), and the reason indubit- 
ably lies in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that side, such as the Kardouchoi, 
modern Kurds, ete. 

(4) Veoden posts. —A rude wooden post was 
sometimes worshipped in a way similar to the 
more common sacred stone. The Divinity at 
Samos was originally symbolized by a wooden 
plank; and in the more anthropomorphic develop- 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thought 
of as the goddess Hera, this plank was called the 
earliest statue of her. Many other sunilar stumps 
of wood experienced the same development in an- 
thropomorphic thought. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decayed 
and dead ;+ and they strictly fall under § II. But 
in other cases the original was a wooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chamber or house, and 
falls under the class described above, § I (1); this 
was clearly the case with the Dionysos Kadmos at 
Thebes, deseribed by Pausanias, ix. 12. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. 88, has aptly illustrated from Diod. 
Sic. I. Xxlil. 4). 

II. SACRED TREES.—The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely spread religious phe- 
nomena in the early Greek world. The ancient 
Homeric hymn to the Aphrodite of the Troad 
(264-272) mentions that the life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess’s son, is 
associated with the life of the sacred trees, which 
inan may not cut down; and that, when a tree 
withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
motion of their branches was the voice of the god 
declaring his will and revealing the future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the olive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same origin. In 
later time the popular legend often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (so with two oaks at Heraclea 
in Pontus), or in some other fashion they were in- 
volved in his life-history (a frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heroine had been sus- 
pended from the tree).§ 

The worship of the tree was conducted on pre- 

* The Carian local names Laryma and Léryma (both bishop- 
rics) may be connected (through an intermediate form Lavryma): 
also Lobrine, a title of Cybele at Cyzicus. 

t See list in Head's Catalogue of Cotns Br. Mus.: Lydia, p. 
CXXVI11e 

{ Examples in great number arealluded to by Maximus Tyrius, 
viii. 1 (de Visser, p. 88). 

ὃ The oaks at Heraclea, Plin. WN, xvi. 89. On the whole 
subject Boetticher, Larwmkuldtus, is fundamental; but Mann- 
hardt and many other writers must be consulted. 
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cisely the same plan as that of the image in later 
times. It was clothed, crowned, adorned ;* pro- 
cessions were made to it, sacrifices were burnt to 
it, and meat-offerings laid beforeit. People prayed 
to it and kissed it (Ov. J/e¢. vii. 631). It was 
impious to go beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 749). It was wrong to pass it 
without some token of respect (Apul. Flor. 1). 
The fall of a holy tree was a very bad omen ; and 
in Rome on such an occasion an exzauguratio was 
performed, as there had originally been an @- 
auguratio (Plin. HN xv. 20). 

Dedication of the hair has always been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity; boys dedi- 
cated their hair on entering manhood, brides before 
marriage, married women at the birth of a child; 
and in Delos it was customary for boys and bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tree 
that grew on the grave of Hyperoche and Laodiece. 

The sacred tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it therefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such belief is seen in reference to 
the fig tree in the Roman forum,t or the olive in 
the Acropolis at Athens; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot after the burning of the city by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the city was assured. A piece of the sacred tree 
was a pledge of security to the Argo and to tlie 
fleet of AUneas (πη. ix. 92). The fate of Megara 
depended on an olive tree (Plin. HN xvi. 72). 

The tree, then, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Divine life; and the life of man in 
some forms of belief was connected with a tree 
during his earthly existence and passed into it at 
his death. Like the gods, men are often said to 
be born from trees. Hesiod’s third race of men 
were born from ash trees, and Meleager’s life de- 
pended on a piece of wood. Ares was born from 
Hera and a mie (see below, ὃ VI (2)). Talos and 
Adonis were born from trees. Most instructive are 
the cases in which the tree is said to have grown 
out of the hero’s grave. Such was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Amycus in Bithynia: Amycus had 
opposed and fought with all strangers; and if 


any part of his tree was taken on board a ship, 


there ensued constant quarrelling, until his influ- 
ence was got rid of by throwing away the bough. 
Here the tree is evidently the embodiment of the 
split of the dead person. There was generally 
a fountain beside the tree, as at Dodona and 
Aulis. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was cquiva- 
lent to translation to the company of the gods: and 
the tree beeame then a anored pledge for posterity, 
the prototype of the later hero-chapel. The plants 
and trees which grew on the grave were the life 
of the buried human being. Phemonoe, the first 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead body would 
spring herbs which would give to animals that ate 
them the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails. Thus she would lve on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on graves made 
a connexion between the deceased and this world : 
an Athenian law (Ael. Var. Hist. δ. 17) punished 
with death any one who cut a holm-oak growing ina 
sepulchral ground (/evoon). From this sprung the 
later custom of planting gardens in cemeteries, 
Many passages in literature allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his grave. On that of Protesilaus grew plane 
trees, whose twigs pointed towards Troy, and whose 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree around.t 

The belief in holy trees has lasted, probably un- 
broken, in Anatolia through Christian times down 

* Theocr. xviii. 45. 
+ Pliny, ZN xv. 20, 77. 
t See also Pous. x. 5. 4: Persius, i. 39; Propertius, iv. 5.1, 73. 
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to the present day. .In the Acta of St. Phileteerus* 
a grove of tall cypress trees at a place in Mysia 
ealled Poketos, on the road from Keven, and the 
Rhyndaecns to Cyzicus, is mentioned as the chief 
seat of local pagan rites in the 4th cent. ; the refer- 
ence probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the Acta, alate composition 
but embodying a real local tradition, took form. 
An inscription of Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
Katakekaumene) mentions the punishment in- 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Artemis on a man who had cut their 
trees; and the Mohammedans still beheve that 
disease will afflict any one who cuts the trees on 
a neighbouring hillock.t Sacred trees were hung 
with garlands, just as at the present day rags and 
scraps of garments are tied by Mohammedans to 
sacred trees in many parts of Asia Minor, though 
this practice 15 not in accordance with the spirit or 
the rules of their religion. 

The veneration of the sacred tree or grove 
evidently implies tle idea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine life and power, and 
that be who maltreats the tree injures the Divinity 
that lives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian element also entered here, for the be- 
lief protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
or their deep feelings of respect for the dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula- 
tion, or they were sentinels keeping watch over 
the grave of the dead. The worslippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree in which that 
power is manifested with garlands, or with small 
representations of the power in some of its mani- 
festations: and out of the latter custom, through 
growing religious degeneration, springs the legend 
that some hero (connected with, sometimes a mere 
impersonation of, the Divinity) has been suspended 
from the tree, as Marsyas from the plane near 
Celsence in Phrygia, or Helena from the plane at 
Sparta (Paus. 111. 19. 10; Theoe. 18, 48). 

Ill. SAcrED ANIMALS.—That various animals 
had some religious awe attached to them in carly 
Greek and Anatolian religion is well known ; but 
the nature and real meaning of this awe are far 
from certain. No branch of our subject is more 
obscure than this; and in none are so many wild 
and vague statements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The question of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mixed up with the question of Totemismn. 
There are, indubitably, certain facts in the re- 
ligious ceremonial and symbolism of the Greek 
ih πεῖν which can be most easily and naturally 
explained as survivals of Totemism. But we can- 
not think that Totemism held any place in Greek 
or Anatolian religion as it presents itself to our 
study. Similarly, the black stone of the Kaaba in 
Mecea, is an old fetish, the veneration of which has 
survived in Mohammedanism; but fetishism is not 
really an influence in, or part of, Mohammedanism. 
Many survivals of pagan rites and symbols are 
apparent in the developed Hebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essence or affect its develop- 
ment except to be successively eliminated from it. 
Sunilarly, the survivals of Totemistic forms in the 
Greek world do not affect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the archeo- 
logical investigator. The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, whose contact and intercourse pro- 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civiliza- 
tion which we call Hellenism, were raised above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the earliest Greels 
thought did not understand those survivals in a 


correct, interpretation on them in popular legend. 


* Acta Sanctorum, 19th May, p. 324. 
t Movcssov ποὶ ΤῬιβλι τῆς Τυύωγγο Σχολῆς, Smyrna, 1880, p. 164. 


Also, the form of religious thought in which the 
sacred animal was regarded and worshipped as 
being actually a god incarnate is not characteristie 
of Anatolia. The nearest approach to that idea is 
in the Ephesian religion of Artemis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee; but there is no proof 
that any actual bee was worshipped. The ex- 
planations of sacrificial rites as being eases in 
which celebrants kill and eat the sacred animal 
as the body of their god, are not admissible, 
except perhaps in some borrowed rites of external 
origin. 

We may, with some confidence, lay down the 

general principle (which we shall find confirmed in 
several instances and contradicted in none), that 
the sacred animals of Anatolian religion are re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized concep- 
tion of the Divine power, which lies behind them 
and finds expression through them, Hence they 
are often represented in the rude symbolism of 
primitive Anatolian art as associated with, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divine 
figure, who is an embodiment of that higher Divine 
po wel. 
(1) Animals as parts of the god. —'The most 
typical appearance of animals in this way is as 
bearers or supporters or companions or coniponents 
of gods. A god or goddess is often shown in rude 
Anatolian cult-representations as standing on an 
animal or bird: that is the case with a god, pre- 
sumably Sandon or Baal-Tarz (Hellenized as Zeus 
Tarsios), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the religious sculptures in the 
adytum at Boghaz-Keui, and with various small 
works of art in bronze or on seals or in other forms. 
The Horseman-god described below, (δ), perliaps 
belongs to this class.* 

In other cases the figure of ἃ god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is composed 
of one or more animal forms, supporting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type the head is 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is human (as 
in some figures at Boghaz- Keui, or the Black 
Demeter with the head of a horse at Phigalia in 
Areadia). 

To this class belong the representations of Cybele 
with her lions, or of Artemis with her stags. In 
those cases the earliest known types show the 
Deity with a form in which nothing is human 
except the head and perhaps the arms: the rest of 
the figure is a mere shapeless non-human mass ΟΥ 
stump. The animals stand on each side of this 
central figure. In one case Cybele’s lions rest 
their forepaws on her shoulders.t Greek art took 
these ancient native types and developed them 
freely, making the figures of the goddesses entirely 
human, giving beauty and dignity to them, seating 
Cybele on a throne with her symbols (patera and 
tympoanon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Greek hunting goddess, and 
introducing some dramatic motive in their relation 
to the accompanying animals: the goddess plays 
with the animals or caresses one of them with her 
hand. Sometimes the lion reclines in Cybele’s lap 
like a pet dog. See also § V (9). " 

In such representations it is clear that the origi- 
nal religious conception did not regard the Deity 
as of human form. There is sufficient resemblance 
to sugeest at first sight the human form; but at 
the second glance the differences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, as we shall see, 
in the way of votive offerings. The worshipper 
offered to the Divine power some rude representa- 


tion of itself, laying this on or near the stone, or 
Totemistic way, but put a new, and historically in- | 


*G. PF. Hill, Catalogue of Coins Brit. Mus: Cilicia, Ὁ. 1733 
Perrot, Histoire de l’ Art dans l’Antiq. iv. pp. 637-40, 646, 772, 
elec. See also § I (8). 

+ Journal of Ileil. Studies, 1854, p. 245 and plate. 
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hanging it from the tree, which was considered to 
be the home of the Divinty. The representa- 
tion rudely embodied the vague, unformed concep- 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 
power was not wholly unlike human, but it was 
different, and contained the strength and swift- 
ness or the teeming productive power of various 
amumals. 

The conception of the Setyr, a half-human half- 
bestial form, belongs originally to Asia Minor, and 
was developed, first in Ionian, and then in general 
Greek art. The more strictly Greek conceptions of 
Thessalian Centaur and Arcadian Pan are funda- 
mentally the same in character. The Satyr-type 
varies between human mixed with horse and 
human mixed with goat, while the Centaur is 
only of the first kind and Pan only of the second. 
Silenus is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob- 
ably, but developed in art more on the human 
side. The idea in all these figures is that of rude, 
free, natural life, untrained, unfettered by con- 
ventions and ideas of merely human origin; this 
life of nature is the spontaneous expression of the 
Divine life, and comes nearer to the Divine nature 
than men can approach, but also it has a distinet 
human side, and can come more easily into rela- 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature can. 
Men can by stealth catch and force to their will* 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 
between the Divine and the human. On the other 
hand, those figures are the companions and servants 
and associates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character. In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: ‘they took tliem wives of 
all that they chose’ (Gn 65). Now the idea lies 
deep in the Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from God and goes back to 
him at death; and evidently this relation between 
Satyrs or Sileni and human women is one of the 
erotesque developments by degradation of that 
idea; see below on the serpent (11). 

(2) The bz22 often appears in surroundings which 
show his religious significance: in one case he 
seems to be standing on an altar, as an object of 
worship to the human figures looking towards 
hin.t The very frequent employment of a bull’s 
head on sepulchral and other steles and on sar- 
cophagi at a later period cvidently originated in 
the sacred character of the animal, and had at first 
an apotropaic purpose (the Divine power protect- 
ing the grave), but became purely conventional 
and ornamental in the lapse of time. But even in 
the above-mentioned case, where the bull is the 
object of worship, a glance at the figure is sufficient 
to show that he is worshipped as a symbol: he 
represents aud embodies the generative power of 
nature: there lies behind him the Divine power of 
growth and life, which he expresses: in this char- 
acter he played a part in the Phrygian Mysteries.+ 

(8) The goat, which is mentioned as sacred in 
the worship of Leto and Lairbenos, ὃ and doubtless 
generally, was associated with Dionysos, a deity of 
markedly Anatolian character. At Laodicea on 
the Lycus the goat appears as a compauion of the 
god Aseis (identified with the Greek Zeus, and 
treated as an epithet of Zeus), who lays his hands 


on the horns of a goat standing beside him. In, 
Greek art there is known a type showing Aphrodite | 


riding on a goat, which may probably be an artistic 
development of an old schema showing a deity 


* Xenophon, Anab., i. 2, and many other places. 

t Perrot, p. 668f.; οἵ, p. 672. 

1 Ταῦρος ὁράκοντος καὶ πατὴρ ταύρου δράκων, Sthe god-bull is 
father of the god-serpent, and the serpent of the bull,’ was a 


formula of the Purygian Mysteries (Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii.). | 
§ See Roscher’s Lexikon der gr. τις rém. Mythologie, s.v. ‘Lair. | 
benoa’ (Drexler), and Ramsay, Crties and Bish. of Phrygia, i. - 


Ὁ. 1δϑ f. See also below, (3). 
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standing on a goat. Such also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

The goat and the ox are evidently the animals 
characteristic of a pastoral people on the great 
plains of central Asia Minor; and the fact that 
they were so useful must have helped to give them 
their sacred character. Countless herds of goats 
are still a feature of the great plains of the central 
plateau. 

Like the bull, the sacred goat is doubtless to be 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
and representative of the productive Divine power 
regarded on the active side. The Divine nature, 
as we shall sce, was regarded in Anatolia some- 
times as complete and sexless, but more frequently 
as divided into two Divine beings, male and female; 
and in the latter case the life of nature is pictured 
in the cultus as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the god and the goddess. 

(4) The sheep was a third animal of great in- 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau; and 
there is evidence that it was sacred. The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and was closely 
connected with the worship of Hermes. Milchhdfer 
inArchdolog. Zeitung, 1883, p. 263, quotes examples 
of the occurrence of the ram as a figure on graves 
in Phrygia and Armenia. 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
He stands in the same relation to Hermes as the 
goat does to Dionysos. It is a ram that appcars 
on the Anatolian and Armenian tombs. 

(5) The horse must be regarded as a sacred 
animal (as might be expected), on account of the 
widely-spread representations of the Horseman- 
god. No Divine figure is so common in the later 
hieratic art of Asia Minor as this deity. He 
occurs on the coins of many cities in Lydia and 
West Phrygia, and on rock reliefs as well as on 
votive steles in the Pisidian hill-country ; these 
are almost all of the Roman period, but the type 
is certainly much older. In many cases the 
Horseman-god is a hero, t.¢. the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified with the god, 
§ VIII (5)), and the type must in those cases be 
regarded as sepulchral. Hence the horse-head, 
which appears in many sepulchral reliefs in Actiea, 
may be taken as a symbolic indication of the same 
type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
reliefs the deified dead is usually represented. as a 
seated figure of heroic size, and the horse-head in 
an upper corner of the relief indicates in brief the 
type of the Horseman-god, which is another form 
of the dead man’s new heroized nature. The horse 
was probably imported into Anatolia, and belongs 
to a later period than bull, sheep, and goat. 

(6) The swine.—Most difficult and obscure «are 
the questions connected with the swine. There is 
cood evidence to show that the swine was sacred 
in the Anatolian religion. In Crete, which was in 
strong religious sympathy with Asia Minor, the 
swine was sacred, and played an important part 
in the Mysteries and the birth of Zeus. At the 
Kleusinian Mysteries, which were infiuenced both 
from Crete and from Asia Minor, the swine con- 
stituted the most efficacious and purificatory sacri- 
fiec ; the Greek purification for murder or homicide 
involved the sacrifice of a swine, and the Lydian 
ceremony is said by Herodotus (1. 35) to have been 
identical with the Greek (which may be taken as 
proof that the rite was carried from Anatolia to 
Greece). In Lycia a swine is represented on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the chair on which sits the 


| heroized or deitied dead. Small pigs of terra-cotta 


or porcelain have been found in Lydian graves,* 
The older and general Phrygian custom had at 
least no horror of swine.} 


* Ramsay, Ilistor. Geag. of Asia slinur, Ὁ. $2. 
Lb. p. 32. 
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But this Anatolian custom was interfered with 
by a new influence, namely, the Semitic (or perhaps 
we ought to say simply the Jewish) and Egyptian 
abhorrence for the swine.* This ruled, at least in 
later time, at the Pontic Komana, where a swine 
might not be brought into the city, much less into 
the sacred precinct or temple of the goddess. 

Here we are brought in view of two opposing 
and irreconcilable ideas; and our view is, im all 
such cases, that these contradictory ideas originate 
from different races (or, in the case of Jewish re- 
ligion, from the influence of a new step in develop- 
ment). The attempt has been made to interpret 
the abhorrence and loathing of the swime as 
arising naturally out of the extreme awe and 
fear with which it was regarded on account of its 
high supernatural powers; but, on such a prin- 
ciple, anything can be evolved out of anything. 
There are two opposite conceptions of the swine. 

According to the one, the swine is a sacred and 
purifying animal; it is in close relation with the 
Divine nature, and the human worshipper uses it 
to cleanse himself so that he may be fitted to come 
into relation with the Deity —sacrificed as the 
Bleusinian and Eteocrctan prelude to initiation 
or marriage [identical rites, § VILE (1)]; not eaten 
except after sacrifice (see (8), (9), and Ath. 376). 

According to the other conception, the swine 
must not be brought near the Deity nor permitted 
even to approach his neighbourhood, any one who 
has touched a swine is unclean, any one whe habitu- 
ally comes in contact with swine is a permanent 
outcast, We refuse to consider that these two op- 
posing views have a common origin: they belong 
to two irreconcilable modes of thought. The ab- 
horrence of the swine we explain on grounds of 
health: in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and religion in Egypt and in Palestine this was 
observed and constituted into a religious law for 
the benefit of man. 

Itis said that the Egyptians once a year sacri- 
ficed a swine to the moon and Osiris, and ate its 
flesh ; and in Is 66!" we hear of Jews who met 
secretly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
religious rite. But these are natural examples of 
the persistence of the old religious facts in secret or 
on some exceptional occasion: the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea: the old superstition has a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
the old superstition: that is one of the numberless 
points of distinction between Hebrew religion and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle laid down in the preceding para- 
graph is one of great importance in our subject. 
In the religious history of the Greek tribes we 
observe numerous cases in which the religious idea 
of one tribe overpowers that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a religious fact 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly: though the weaker, it 
produces some effect on the stronger, and one of 
the commonest effects was that a secret and mys- 
terious performance of the submerged religious 
ritual was permitted at long intervals; Thus 
human sacrifice seems to have been allowed to 
continue in rare acts of ritual, many centuries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
condemned the idea of sacrificing a human being. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was m the superstitions of the 
lowest and least educated classes, and in rites 


* See Wiedemann, Herodot’s Zweites Buch, p. 85. Origen, ¢. 
Gels. v. 49, speaks of the Egyptian priests alone as refraining, 
which implies a relaxation of usage. 

t See below, ὃ VII (2). 


which were rejected as magical and irreligious by 
the higher thought of the people. 

The rules of impurity connected with the swine 
are also a subject of great difficulty; and here 
again the difficulty seems due to the interlacing 
and intermixture of different religious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme. 
Thus, for example, the statement is sometimes 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana- 
tolian god Men Tyrannos abstained from swine’s 
flesh; yet the swine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lycia (as we have seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men abstained from the sacred animal as being 
holy can be spun. But the abstaining from swine’s 
flesh in the ritual of Men Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of purificatory prepara- 
tion, aS is obvious from the context,* and did not 
amount to a permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtained in Egypt and Palestine. The rules of 
preparatory purification in the later period (our 
authority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
much influenced by analogy; and this case proves 
nothing as to the real and original theory ruling 
in the worship of Men Tyrannos. 

The abstinence from swine’s flesh, said to have 
been practised at Pessinus in Phrygia, was, per- 
haps, @ much more serious and real fact. Itwould 
hardly have been mentioned by Pausanias had it 
been a mere act of brief occasional purification : he 
records it, evidently, as standing in marked con- 
trast to the ordinary usage of Western Anatolia 
(of which he was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explained as due to Semitic 
influence gradually spreading westwards over Asia 
Minor. 

The sacred character of the swine in early Ana- 
tolian and Greek ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
to its being considered as a symbol and representa- 
tive of the Great Mother. It was the domesticated 
sow, with her teeming litters of young, that sug- 
gested its holy character. Thus the holiness was 
founded on similar grounds to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the goat: the animals 
which were most useful to man were esteemed 
sacred, as the gifts of God. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the method of domesticating and 
caring for these animals was considered to have 
been revealed by the god, who continues to be 
their patron, and whose beneficent power towards 
man is manifested in them : see (8). 

The wild boar, which is sometimes connected in 
mythology with the Divine nature, would derive 
his sacredness from a different cause, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals which are imper- 
sonations of the Divine strength and swiftness and 
mignt: see (10). 

(7) The bee.—Most instructive of all in regard to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sacred symbol at Epliesus, ze. the bee was the 
type of the goddess. A large body of subordinate 
priestesses connected with her worship were called 
melissaz, the working bees; and a body of officials 
(who were originally of priestly character) + were 
called essenes. Now there was a mistake, common 
in Greece, with regard to the sex of bees; the 
queen bee was thought to be a male, and called 
essen or βασιλεύς. But, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 

*The authority is a pair of almost identical inscriptions 
frequently publisbed: Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 379, CIA 
lil. 73, 74: Foucart, Assoc. Relig. Ὁ. 219. The worsbipper must 
purify himself ἀπὸ σπόρδων καὶ χοίρεων zoel γυναικός, but the purifi- 
cation was a matter of a day, and after washing from head to 


| foot the worshipper could enter the god’s presence the same 


day : the eating of garlic and swine’s flesb, like the third fact, 
is implied to be tbe habitual and ordinary way of life of the 
worshippers. 

+ See, ¢.g., Pausanias, vill. 18, 1. 
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a true knowledge. The goddess was the queen 
bee; and her image makes this plain. Her body 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
body, but has the outline of the body of a bee. 
What are ordinarily called mamme on her body 
are not so, for no nipple is indicated: they 
really represent eggs, and the mass of the body is 
simply ἃ great ovary or skin filled with ova. ‘The 
goddess is literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community. The essenes 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
melissa are the female and working bees, in whom 
the sexual character is undeveloped (see § VI (3)). 
The resemblance between the constitution of the 
swarm or community of bees and that of the 
primitive Anatolian community, as described in 
§ VIII (3), (7), is striking. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re- 
spect of the life-history of the Mother-Goddess 
and of the queen bee; but this will be treated in 
§VI(3). Taking this in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding remarks about the Divine power and life 
under the bee form, we see clearly that the place 
of the bee in the cultus implies such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without careful 
observation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one example of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
of animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 
system. The arts of domestication were rooted in 
religion. The remarkable practice of seli-mutila- 
tion as a religious act, characteristic of Phrygian 
worship (§ VIIT (4)), seems clearly to have origin- 
ated from the rule (divinely given, as was sup- 
posed) of mutilating in the same way oxen and 
other domesticated animals, and from the natural 
mutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(8) The sacredness attaching to domesticated ani- 
mals.—It is obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals which have hitherto been mentioned rests 
ultimately on their domestication and their useful- 
ness toman. This suggests that some of the arts 
of domestication may have originated on the great 
Anatolan plateau, where the conditions are exceed- 
ingly favourable,* and where the existing traces 
show that a large population and great cities 
were found where now for many centuries only a 
very sparse sprinkling of nomads and a certain 
number of small villages have existed. That a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestica- 
tion of animals is also certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals were artificially produced by intelligent 
cross-breeding. Of these the Angora goat still 
survives; and the secret of its breeding is still care- 
fully treasured and conecealed.+ That the seeret of 
preserving the purity of the wool hes in breeding 
is pointed out elsewhere,t on the authority of 
practical experience; and the natural probability 
of this explanation (which has never been men- 
tioned elsewhere) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned, 
But the breed of the Colossian sheep with its 
glossy violet fleece, and the glossy black - fleeced 
sheep of Laodicea, liave entirely disappeared ; 
and the reason is that those artificial breeds were 
through carelessness allowed to degenerate.§ 

(9) Domesticated animals as sacrifice.—No doubt 
need be entertained, though the fact cannot be 
definitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 
the life of all domesticated animals was sacred. 
Their existence was so important to man that it 


. *See art. on ‘Geographical Conditions determining History 

and Iteligion’ in the Geographical Journal, Sept. 1902, p. 272: 
see also below, (12). 

+ We cannot accept the view advocated by some distinguished 
German writers, that the Angora goat was introduced from 
Central Asia, and is a naturally distinct species. 

{ Ramsay, Impressions of Turkey, Ὁ. 272 i. 

§ Impressions of Turkey, loc. cit. 
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must be guaranteed and protected by the strongest 
religious sanctions. To slay the ox or the sheep 
or the goat or the swine was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phrygians it was a capital erime to 
slay an ox used in ploughing.* 

Yet there can be equally little doubt both that, 
the flesh of the animals was wanted as food and 
that they were needed as offerings in sacrifice. 
Here two religious laws come into collision with 
one another. A quaint and evidently very archaic 
ceremony, which was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race characteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way in which the 
difficulty was met. The ox for sacrifice was 
selected by a sort of chance, the one being taken 
which first came forward out of a herd to eat the 
corn scattered on the altar near which the animals 
were driven. The ox thus selected was slain for the 
sacrifice; but the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife fled, and in their absence the weapons 
which had killed the sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege by being 
thrown into the sea. The flesh of the ox was 
eaten; its skin was stuffed with straw, and the 
stuffed animal was harnessed to a plough.t 

The character of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent crime of slaying the sacred animal, 
is clear. The god, in his kindness to man, has 
shown how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and the flesh of the animal can be enjoyed by man 
without suffering the due penalty. The name of 
the saerifice, τὰ Bouddvia, ‘the ceremonies connected 
with the slaying of the ox,’t makes the meaning 
of the whole clear. Probably, in the origin, the 
killing of an ox (not a common act in agricultural 
life), perhaps even the killing of any sacred animal, 
was always accompanied with that elaborate cere- 
monial, and made a religious act. The ox was 
induced to commit an act of impiety in eating the 
sacred barley and wheat on the altar; any guilt 
iuvolved in slaying him was visited on the murder- 
ing weapon ; and, finally, the pretence was gone 
through that the ox was still ready to be used for 
its ordinary agricultural werk. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bouphonia as the slaying in the harvest season 
of the ox which represents the spirit of vegetation : 
the ox, as the Divine being who constitutes the life 
of the crop, is supposed to be slain at the harvest 
(85 Lityerses in Phrygia was slain by the sickles of 
the reapers). This attempt is supported by an 
incorrect interpretation of the word Bouphonia, 
as ‘the slaying of the ox.’ The explanation is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and may be considered 
as an example of the extreme to which excellent 
scholars are sometimes led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the correct explanation of 
many usages, to other usages which it does not suit. 

A Phrygian inscription throws some light on 
this subject. The goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. A certain person confesses to have sinned 
because he had eaten the flesh of the goat, though 
the animal had not been offered as a sacrifice with 
the proper ceremonial: he atones for the sin, and 
acknowledges the justice of the penalty with which 
the god has visited him.§ 


* Nic. Damase. in Dindorf, Hist. Greee. Min. i. Ὁ. 148. 

+ The accounts of the ceremony vary ἃ little as regards 
details: see Mr. J. G. Frazer's Golden Bough, vol. ti, p. 204 Ὁ, 

{This sense of the plural is typical and common: Διὸς 
yovei, ‘the circumstances connected with the birth of Zeus,’ 
andsoon. A false interpretation of the word Bovgowe is alluded 
to in the next paragraph. νυ 

§ See Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, i. pp. 188, 150. The 
present writer has there adopted an explanation suggested to 
him by Prof. Robertson Smith, which would take the crime to 
consist in eating goats’ flesh at all. But it is more probable 
that the crime lay in eating it without first offering the animal 
in sacrifice, Either of the two different senses given to &fures 


| in the two explanations is graramatically possible. 


a . »-  ΄πτ΄Γὃἷ“ἷἕ“5[ῖῆἥ͵ΣἭἩἩἝω-ο-ὋΚἝ-.- ὁ“ 
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(10) The Zien, which is so often associated with 
Cybele, is also found in art as the supporter on 
which a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt- 
less for the same reason, the lion was taken as a 
common ornament on tombstones—originally with 
a, protective meaning, later as a mere conventional 
figure—especially in Phrygia and Pisidia.* Simi- 
larly, the stag was the regular accompaniment of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an early 
Anatohan seal. 

There can be no doubt that the sacredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typical representatives of 
wild natural hfe in its strength and its swiftness. 
These two typical wild animals are connected 
intimately and characteristically with the Divine 
nature as female, 2.6. with Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 
largely in old Anatolian religion than the male 
side.t The Great Goddess, the All-Mother, plays 
a much more characteristic and commanding part 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- 
ant, and as secondary to her. The life of nature is 
commonly represented as female. The spirits of 
the trees and mountains, the lakes and forests, are 
the Nymphs, described often as if they led a 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not 
wanting examples of the other conception, which 
brings them into association with the Satyrs or 
Sileni and makes the reproduction of the hfe of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female divinities. 

Accordingly, it is a pair of lionesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the most ancient Phrygian Lion- 
Tombs and on the Gateway at Mycenze. But the 
sex is not always emphasized; and artistic con- 
siderations probably contributed to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these were regularly represented as companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis: the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

But in none of these cases is there any universal 
rule of sex. Ifthe male Divinity is symbolized by 
the ram or he-goat, there are certain to be some 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre- 
sented by the female animal in order to carry out 
the mythological tale or the cult-act. These less 
usual and less typical instances, which need not be 
quoted in detail, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has been stated. 


(11) The serpent, however, was pre-eminently | 


the sacred animal in Anatolian and Greek religion. 


Mother. It appears and disappears in a mysteri- 
ous way. In many Greek temples, and especially 
in the temple of Athena Polias on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, a sacred serpent dwelt: it was fed 


by the priests, and considered to be a sort of em- | 


bodiment or guarantee of the Divine presence in 
the temple. ; 
religious level of the highest Greek literature, in 
which it does not make much appearance ; but it 
played a great part in popular belief and super- 
stition, as well as in actual ritual. Especially, a 
serpent with large cheeks, called pareias, which 
was believed to be friendly to man and hostile to 
dangerous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the saered 
drama enacted in the Mysteries the god in the 

* For Phrygia, see Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, etc. For 
Pisidia, see Sterrett, Wolfe Hapedition, pp. 91-03. The present 
writer has seen many other Pisidian or Isaurian examples. 
Rohde (Psyche, p. 679) thinks that the lion was used as 
denoting the fourth grade in Mithraic initiation, and Cumont 
(Aonwm. relat. au Cult de Mithras, p. 173) inclines to agree 
with him. This cannot be correct. it leaves the sex out of 
account : see the two following paragraphs. 

* Perrot, op. ctt. iv. Ὁ. 772. 

ὦ See below, ὃ VI. 
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form of a serpent became father of the god-bull by 
Kora or Persephone his daughter (see the quo- 
tation in note to § IIT (2)); and the initiated 
fondled a pareias serpent in imitation of this.* 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine origin 
took the form, in regard to some special heroes, 
(e.g. Alexander the Great) that a serpent was 
their father. 

The idea that the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms: a serpent 
was intimately associated with, and almost the 
embodiment to human eyes of, Aiseulapius or 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meilichios, and in 
general of most heroic and demonic conceptions, 
and of the departed dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in graves, was 
regarded by popular superstition as the embodied 
spirit of the dead; and, when a serpent took pos- 
session of any grave in this way, there was a 
general tendency to regard the person there buried 
as being peculiarly active and efficacious, ὁ.6. as a 
hero.t The dead man, again, has become identi- 
fied with the Divine nature; and the serpent there- 
fore is peculiarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its Chthonian aspect, 2.¢. as connected with the 
world of death. The Agathos Daimon, a Chtho- 
nian power, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the earth, is represented by a serpent 
(sometimes with a human head). See B, § V. 

The worship of the god-serpent at Hierapolis 
and Laodicea in the Lycus valley+ has played 
some part in the formation of Christian legend : 
the sacred serpent is there called the Echidna, and 
is described as the powerful enemy of St. John 
and St. Philip. 

The belief in the sacredness of the serpent was 
practically disregarded by the majority of Greeks 
in the classical period, and despised as a supersti- 
tion unworthy of an educated person; but some 
peculiarly sacred serpents, such as that of Athena 
Polias, retained a hold on general opinion. Atlian 
mentions that, of all the Peloponnesian Greeks, 
only the Argives refrained from killing serpents. 

(12) Sacredness of wild animals.— Obviously, there 
is not the slightest appearance that the sacredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this early 
religion was founded on dread of their power, and 
anxiety to propitiate them. The facts as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More- 
over, in the region of Asia Minor which we take 
to be the centre and origin of its religious ideas, 
the great central plateau, wild animals can hardly 


E _have been a serious danger within historical times. 
It dwells in the bosom of the earth, the Great 


The country is open, and there is such total 
absence of cover§ that beasts of prey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. The Austrian traveller 
Sarre quotes thestatement of Von Moltke, that the 
ereat plains are the most perfectly level known in 
the world. Asarule, they are and have been for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
work and provision, so unproductive, that little 
wild life, and none of the greater savage animals, 
could be supported in them. In such a level 
country deer would be a difficult prey ; and when 
human skill wrought out some irrigation, found 
water, where it was not accessible on the sur- 
face, by sinking very deep wells, and introduced 
great herds of domesticated animals, the wild 
beasts which were able to prey on sheep or oxen 


* Σωβαζίων ψοῦν μυστηρίων σύμβολον τοῖς pevonpetvoss ὁ dice κόλπαυ 
θεός" δρώκων δὲ ἔστιν οὗτος, διελκόμενος τοῦ πολποῦ τῶν τελουμένων 
(Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. 16; cf. Arnobius, vy. 21; Ioucart, 
Les Associations Religieuses). 

t Strictly, every dead man was a hero; but such ones were 
heroes par excellence. : are 

{ Ramsay, Cities and Dishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 51, 87. 

ὃ The central plains were known as Agylon, the treeless 
region, two centuries before Christ, in the first glimpse of them 
that the records permit; and other considerations show that 
this state had existed for a long time previously. 
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or goats could shelter themselves only in the 
broken ground of the surrounding mountains,* and 
in some of the isolated mountain peaks of the 
plateau (for others of those plateau mountains are 
singularly bare and shelterless). Thus the greater 
beasts of prey niust have been from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical life as an 
object of the chase and of sport to the rulers and 
the nobles (in whatever form nobles existed) ; and 
it is probable that this condition of things fostered 
the tendency to regard them as sacred by some 
sort of religious substitute for a game law. 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at all dangerous. Various quite harmless species 
occur in moderate abundance, and a few are said 
to be venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Yet the scantiness of the population in recent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have given full opportunity for wild life to in- 
crease to its natural limits. 

Accordingly, for a period of four thousand years 
or more, wild animals in the platean must probably 
have derived their sacredness from other considera- 
tions than the terror and danger that they caused ; 
and the evidence of religious facts is clear that the 
origin lay in their noble qualities of strength and 
swiftness, and in their association with the Divine 
nature living free in the wild and mountainous 
districts. See also above, (10). 

IV. SAcrED PLAcES. —(1) JJountains.—Ti a 
stone could be holy, much more could a great rock 
or ἃ mountain be regarded as the home or the em- 
bodiment of the Divine power.+ Mount Argzeus, 
the lefty mountain which towers above Cresarea 
in Cappadocia to the height of nearly 13,000 feet, 
was regarded asa god or as an image of the god, 
and by it men took a solemn oath: on the coins of 
Cresarea it is the regular type, taking the place 
which the image of a god occupies in most coins 
of Hellenic or Hellenized cities. On coins of Pros- 
tanna in Pisidia, Mount Viaros is represented in a 
similar way, and it, too, was evidently regarded by 
the people who dwelt near it as the holy mountain. 
The identification proposed in the Historical Geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor (p. 407) for Mt. Viaros rests 
chiefly t on a certain siniilarity in the situation 
of the lofty peak, which towers over Everdir and 
the great lake called by the ancients Limnai, 
to Argus rising out of the level Cappadocian 
plateau. 

Then in general it is probable or certain that 
the Great God was adored on the tops of other 
mountains. iin example from another Cappado- 
cian hill is proved by an inscription found on the 
summit.§ The lofty mountain, now called Hassan 
Dagh, 10,000 feet high, north-west from Tyana, 
seems to have borne the same name, Argus, as 
the Cesarean mountain ; and in that case it prob- 
ably had a similar sacred character. The Bithy- 
nians worshipped Zeus under the names of Papas 
(‘father’) and Attis |] on the tops of mountains. 

In the rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, one of the 
ficures, evidently a personage of great importance 
on account of his size,{/ is represented as standing, 
or rather striding, with his feet on the summits of 
two mountains. The Divine nature rests on the 
mountains, and is at home on their summits, 
just as, in other representations on the walls of 
the same natural temple, several deities stand on 


* The present writer has there seen bears and boars often; 
panthers and leopards are reported to exist. 

t ὄρος Ἱξωπτπαδόκαις καὶ δεὸς καὶ ὑρκος zal ἄγωλμο (Max. Tyr, 
viii. 8); graves on hill-tops, Puchstein, Reisen in KZ, p. 228, 

{ The order of Hierocles and the established identification of 
surrounding cities place Prostanna somewhere there, 

ἢ Ramsay, in Dull. Corresp. Llell. 1883, p. 522, 

|| Surely Attis must mean ‘ king’ or ‘ prince.’ 

Perrot, Histotre de f' Art, iv. Ὁ. 639. 


their own sacred animals.* Again, in that same 
rock-temple, several of the sacred animals stand 
with their feet placed on the top of high squared 
pedestals; and the so-called ‘Niobe’ on Mt. 
Sipylus, which is beyond doubt an image of the 
goddess Cybele, sits with her feet resting on two 
similar pedestals.t Those pedestals are probably 
to be interpreted as holy pillars (such as those at 
Gnossos in Crete, pictured in Mr. Evans’ article, 
Journal of Hellenic Stucies, 1901, p. 110). The 
present writer formerly interpreted thein as moun- 
tains;£ but in the art as practised at Boghaz- 
Keui the type of the sacred mountain was rounded 
in form and broken in outline, and it seems hardly 
permissible to suppose that two types so different 
were employed there simultaneously to indicate 
the same conception. 

The truth may indeed probably be that the 
sacred stone when unshaped and rude derived its 
holiness, in some cases, from being regarded as 
representative of the sacred mountain, the part 
standing for the whole (just as the bull’s head 
stands tor the god-bull, 8 {{1 (2)), or the miniature 
for the vast reality. The omphalos, on which 
Apollo sits or stands, would then be a sort of 
miniature of the mountain which is his Divine 
abode. 

It seems, at any rate, beyond doubt that origin- 
ally any great mountain, such as Mt. | Areveus, 
was considered sacred, because on it there rested 
a vague formless Divine presence and power, whose 
might dominated the country round. This becoines 
all the more clear when one considers the sacred 
eaves: see the following paragraph. 

(2) Saered caves and mountain glens. — Many 
sacred caves are known: as, for example, Steunos, 
the cave of Cybele, near Aizani, described by Mr. 
J. G. C. Anderson in Annual of British Sch. Ath., 
1897-8, p. 56; the cave of Leto or Cybele, beside 
Hierapolis, described in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, 1. p. 89; the cave of Zeus on Mt. Dicte in 
Crete, recently excavated by Mr. Hogarth; ete. 
All these are caves in the mountains, lonely, far 
from cities, full of the impressiveness and religious 
awe of wild and majestic nature. Along with 
caves in the stricter sense we may class deep 
gorges and glens among the mountains, in which 
holy places of Anatolia were often situated. They 
are roofed with the sky, instead of with a covering 
of rock. 

In those caves and gorges the Divine power 
was not worshipped in any visible embodiment. 
The human mind was impressed by the vague 
formless presence of the Divine nature in such 
solitary places, and went there to worship. So, 
in modern times, at the head of the deep romantic 
corge of [briz, where the great springs of the river 
of Cybistra-Heraclea flow forth from the rock in 
surroundings of impressive grandeur, the rude 
peasants from the neighbouring village come and 
tie a rag to the tree by the great fountain; and, 
if you ask the reason why they do so, they reply 
in simple phrase, ‘ Dede var,’ which is the nearest 
approach their untrained thought and scanty words 
can make to expressing their sense of present 
Divine power.§ In ancient times men had the 
same thought, that the Divine power was clearly 
manifested for the benefit of man at Ibriz; and 
they expressed it similarly by votive offerings, as 
_ * See above, § II: the figures are shown in Perrot, Histoire, 
iv. Ὁ. 6387. 

Panel of Heil. Stud. 1882, p. 39. 

{ As quoted in the previous note. 

§ Dede doubtless means originally ‘ancestor’: it is the narne 
applied to those heroized personages worshipped in the Jurbes 
common all over the country: the Turle always contains or 
is built above the grave of the Dede, who is sometimes a known 
historical figure, sometimes a mythical personege, sometimes 


one whose very name has been forgotten, and who is simply 
‘the Dede.’ See below, § VIII (6). 
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we may be sure. But they expressed it also in 
more civilized and artistic ways; and above all 
other forms they expressed it in a great rock 
sculpture, showing the god presenting his gifts of 
corn and wine to the king of the land. The river 
makes this part of the dry Lycaonian plain into a 
garden ; and the god has given the river, making it 
flow forth from Ins holy mountain at the head of 
that deep gorge, which is like a vast cave open to the 
sky. The king is dressed in gorgeous embroidered 
robes: the god wears a peasant’s dress, for he is the 
impersonation of the toiling cultivator, who by 
patience and faith adapts nature to the benefit of 
man. Nowhere is the spirit of Anatolian religion 
expressed so unmistakably as at Ibriz. In the words 
in wliich St. Paul appealed to a simple audience of 
Lyecaonians, the fountains of Ibriz are a witness to 
the Divine power, that it did good and gave men 
fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food and 
eladness (Ac 14"), The speaker Iknew his audience, 
and caught the exact tone of religious feeling that 
sounded in their hearts. 

The rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, which has been 
so often mentioned above, was of this class. A 
mile away from the great city, up a gorge in the 
side of a rocky hill, two chambers with vertical 
walls eut in the rocks (the human hand having 
assisted the natural formation of the recesses), 
entirely open to the sky, and connected by a 
narrow passage, leading from one to the other, 
constitute the temple and place of worship. 

To the same class belonged the great Cappa- 
docian sanctuary of Ktomana, in a glen of the 
Anti-Taurus, where the river Sarus flows in its 
winding channel deep down among the lofty 
mountains. ‘l'o the same class, too, belonged one 
of the hely places of Ephesus. Besides the familiar 
and famous home of the Ephesian Artemis, which 
lay out in the open near the city and close to 
the isolated holy hill near the middle of the Cayster 
valley, there was another seat of her worship in a 
glen among the mountains that bound the valley 
on the south. This more sequestered place re- 
tained its sanctity alongside of the more famous 
temple. The account given of it has been trans- 
formed by adaptation to the later Greek mytho- 
logy of Artemis ; and the true old Anatolian aspect 
can only be guessed at. But there the birth of the 
goddess had oceurred: there an annual festival 
and assembly (panegy7is) was celebrated: there 
were both an ancient temple with archaic images 
and a later temple with Greek statues: there an 
association of Jouretes, evidently a society meet- 
ing in the worship of the goddess,* called by an 
ancient Anatolian and Cretan name, had its centre 
and celebrated certain mystic rites. And when the 
religion of Ephesus had been changed to a Chris- 
tian form, the city had not merely the Church of St. 
John beside the great temple in the plain and the 
ehurch called Maria in the city (where the Council 
of A.D. 431 was held): + there was also a holy place 
of the Mother of God among the mountains on the 
south of the plain (to wlich the Greeks of the 
district continued to make an annual pilgrimage 
down ty the present day, calling the place Panagia 
Kapulu, the Virgin of the Door).= 

(3) Sacred springs and lakes.—In the holy place 
of Ibriz we have found that the awe attaching to 
glens amid the mountains was inseparable from 
the similar religious emotion suggested by bounti- 
fulsprings. In that thirsty country the most fertile 
soil without water is a desert; but if water is given 

* See Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 96 ff. ; ii. pp. 359, 
630 f. ; below, ὃ VIII (6). 

"ἢ εὖ" ἁγιωτάπῃ ἐκπλησίᾳ τῇ καλουμένη Mepie : see above, vol. 

t The Roman Catholics of Smyrna have taken up this place 


during the last ten years, calling it the house where the Virgin 
lived after St. John brought her to reside at Ephesus. 
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or brought it becomes a garden. A fountain, then, 
was the gift of God; and the modern nanie applied 
to such great springs, Huda-verdi (‘God hath 
given’), is probably a mere Turkish version of an 
ancient Anatolian expression. A fine spring* which 
rises in the undulating plain on the east side of 
Lake Caralis (Bey Sheher), and flows down to the 
lake, is overhung by a series of ancient sculptures 
of obviously religious character, which are carved 
on the side of a small chamber built at the edge of 
the springs, so that the water seems to run out 
from under the huge stones of which the nearest 
wall of the chamber is built. 

The fountain was the gift of God. The belief is 
distinctly different from the Greek idea of the 
Naiad nymph who lives in and gives life to the 
spring; and yet the two ideas readily pass into 
one another. The Greek mind was filled with the 
sense of joy and life that the spring suggests; the 
spring was the life of a god; and the life of the 
spring in the Greek anthropomorphic imagination 
was pictured as a Divine maiden, human in form 
and character and emotions, but eternal and ever 
young. ‘The Anatolian mind regarded the spring 
as Divine, because given by God, and at the same 
time it was conceived as the home and embodiment 
of Divine life, the proper object of worship, the 
mother of the life of the fields which derive their 
fertility from its waters, and ultimately, too, the 
mother of the heroes and men who are born beside 
it and fed from its produce. This last idea appears 
still in its earlier form in Jliad, ii. 865, where the 
Lydian chiefs are the sons ‘to whom the Gygsean 
lake gave birth.’ But from this it is an easy step 
to the Greek jdea of the Naiad ; and we see that 
the step has been taken in Iliad, vi. 22, where the 
Naiad nymphs in the Troad bear two noble sons 
to the hero ox-herd. The ultimate cause of sacred- 
ness, viz. purity and use to man, appears in the 
Italian prohibition of bathing in sacred springs or 
the sources of aqueducts (Plin, Ep. viii. 8. 20. 6; 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 22; Sen. Hp. 41). 

When the spring was of hot or medicinal water, 
its beneficent qualities and God-given origin were 
equally or even more conspicuous. Many such 
springs are known to have been the scene of a 
special worship, and doubtless all were so. The 
Divine power was clearly seen in them. 

(4) Development of the sacred place into @ re- 
ligious centre or Hieron.—Naturally, some of the 
sacred places became much more famous and im- 
portant than others. The circumstances that pro- 
duced such fame and importance belong to the 
history of each individual locality. It was the 
needs, the numbers, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding population that made some shrines greater 
than others. Holy places in very secluded situa- 
tions could hardly become very important as re- 
ligious centres, though devotees often visited them 
and made offerings. The great Hiera were usually 
connected with some centre of population, where 
the primitive form of theocratic government and 
the needs of the ritual (on which see § VIII (7) and 
§ ὙΠ (9)) caused the growth of a large establish- 
ment, whose influence became recognized far 
beyond the immediate circle of its original wor- 
shippers. Such, for example, were the Pontic and 
the Cappadocian Komana, the Galatian Pessinus, 
the two Hicra of the Cappadocian Zeus at Venasa 
and at Tyana, the Hieron of the Milyadic Zeus 
or Sabazios, mentioned by Atlius Aristides (which 
is certainly the one that is described in consider- 
able detail in the writer’s Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. ch. ix., though the identification 
is not there mentioned), the Hzeron of Leto and 
Lairbenos at Dionysopolis and Hierapolis (2d. ch. 
iv.), and many others. 

* Eflatun Bunar, ‘Plato's Spring’: Hist. Geogr. As. Blin, Ὁ. 80. 
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It is not the case, however, that those great 
Hiera were later in growth than the cities beside 
which or in which they were situated. In many 
cases it was the Hieron which eaused the eity to 
grow by attracting population. But a large popu- 
lation required a suitable home, and the town 
where people should dwell could in many cases not 
be situated exactly at the holy place, and must 
be placed at some distance. At Ephesus it is 
highly probable that the place among the moun- 
tains on the south of the valley where the goddess 
was believed to have been born, and where Mysteria 
were regularly performed, was the true old holy 
pare but the Hieron grew in the open valley, 

eside an isolated hill, which formed a convenient 
centre for the growing population. 

(5) Sacred places in the religion of Greece.—It 
is obvious how entirely pre-Hellenic this religion 
was, so far as we have yet described it, and how 
entirely unlike it was to the religion that we 
are familiar with as Greek. Not a single feature 
which we regard as characteristically Hellenic is 
apparent in it. And yet, to everything that we 
have described, parallels can be cited from religious 
foundations in the strictly Greek lands. Behind 
Greek religion proper there les, far away back, 
that old aniconic worship in mountain solitudes 
and mysterious caves, or on mountain tops, like 
that of Hera on Mount Ocha in Euboa, or of 
Zeus on Mount Lyeceus in Arcadia; and the most 
barbarous of the rude symbolic images of Anatolia, 
compounded of parts of animals, are not more abso- 
lutely un-Hellenic than the Arcadian horse-headed 
Demeter. That early religion of the Greel lands 
seems to have been the religion of the aboriginal 
race who elaborated the Mycenzan civilization of 
Crete and the At‘gean Islands, and, above all, of the 
Argolic valley and other parts of the West Aigean 
coastland, the people whom Prof. W. Ridgeway 
would identify as Pelasgian. On this ancient 
foundation the religion of later and more artistic 
Greece was gradually built up: see below, B, § I. 

Y. RELATION OF THE ORIGINAL ANICONIC Re- 
LIGION TO IMAGE-WORSHIP. — (1) Coexistence of 
the two kinds of worship.—We have spoken of that 
primitive religion as aniconic, as reverencing the 
Divine nature without giving it any definite form ; 
and yet we have been forced often to speak of the 
rude images in which that primitive conception of 
the Deity was expressed. ‘I'he truth scems to be 
that the inconsistency, in which we find ourselves 
involved, lies in the religion from the beginning. 
Probably it was at no time absolutely aniconic 
and impersonal: doubtless there was always in the 
popular conceptions a deep-seated and unconquer- 
able tendency to give form to the Divine nature, to 
regard it as envisaged in something like human or 
animal form. The anthropomorphic side alone was 
steadily developed in the growth of Hellenism. In 
the Anatolian religion the aniconic side and the 
barbaric bestial envisagement both continued 
strong and important, until they were forced into 
the background by the invasion of the formed and 
completed Hellenie civilization, with its philo- 
sophie scepticism about the old religion in theory 
and its anthropomorphic orthodoxy in practice. 
But even then those native characteristics were far 
from being extirpated. They persisted in the form 
of superstitious and secret mysterious rites, and, 
for the most part, even the educated tolerated them 
“πε accorded ἃ moderate amount of recognition to 
them. 


Again, even in the latest period, when image- | 


worship was apparently universal, the old, vacue, 
impersonal conception of the Divine nature was 
not extirpated, but remained still vigorous. No 
inconsistency was felt between the aniconic and 
the iconic personal idea. ΑἹ] the stages in this 


long process of development could perfectly well 
exist at the same time. Two or three centuries 
after Christ, it is evident from many inscriptions 
that the popular mind often thought of and spoke 
about ‘the God,’ or ‘the just God,’ or ‘the pious 
and just God,’ as the vague, formless Divine 
power. The people were all acquainted with and 
reverenced both the purely human representations 
of the Greek religious art and the barbarous sym- 
bolic images of primitive Anatolian worship. But 
still their mind was also occupied with a mysteri- 
ous power behind them. 

Similarly, we must recognize that from the 
earliest stage the germs of image-worship and 
anthropomorphism were not wanting. 

(2) Votwe images and representations of the Deity. 
—The need for some outward and material repre- 
sentation of religious conceptions seems to have 
been felt especially in approaching the Divine 
nature with prayers and vows, and in making 
acknowledgment of and expiation for neglect or dis- 
obedience. The worshippers came to the holy 
place, cave or grove or mountain or spring or 
stone, and they desired to leave there sitter some 
token of their reverence or some reminder of their 
own person and their own needs, or perhaps both. 
In proof of their reverence they dedicated offerings, 
either the sacred emblems and symbols of the 
Divine power, 6.9. axes to the god with the axe in 
the Dictzan eave of Crete, or representations of 
the home and nature of the Deity. The most 
characteristic of those representations were the 
shrines (ναοί), on which see below, (8). Further, in 
evidence of their gratitude when they paid their 
vow, or of their penitence when they atoned for 
some neglect of the Divine will and power, they 
often left representations of themselves as they 
had been aided by the god, or of the part of the 
body in which they had suffered punishment, just 
as the modern peasant ties a rag from his clothing 
on a sacred tree beside the old sacred fountain. 

(3) Shrines (naor).— Most typical among the 
votive offerings of Anatolian religion are the 
shrines or ποῖ, which filled so large a place in 
the practical elaboration of Artemis-worship in 
Ephesus. The naoi of Artemis are described at 
some length in vol. i. p. 606. Here we have only 
to allude to the origin of this representation. We 
seem to find the oldest known form of the naos in 
the colossal figure of the so-called Niobe in Mt. 
Sipylus, which is indubitably an image of tlie 
goddess (whether Cybele or Artemis, two names of 
the one ultimate Divine nature), and which is prob- 
ably the ancient statue of the Mother - Goddess 
described by Pausanias as the work of Broteas. 
This image we take to be rather a votive repre- 
sentation than intended as a cultus-statue. Its 
conspicuous situation in a perpendicular rock at 
the top of a very steep slope seems to prove its 


votive character: it 1s a token of the ue of the 
dedicator, not an image set up to be the object of 


worship for others, though doubtless some cultus 
would be established here by the dedicator as part 
of his pious act. 

Other very archaic examples of the same char- 
acter are probably the Cybele between her lions at 
Arslan-Kaya,* and the little figure of the goddess 
on the outside of the wall of the Midas city.t 

The thought which the dedicator desired to 
express was that of the Mother -Goddess in her 
sacred cave ; he imagined her as of vagnely-human 
form, for she to whom man owes his birth can- 
not be wholly unlike the human form: he tried to 
give her the accompaniments and emblems suited 
to express her power or her chosen ritual, lions or 
tympanon. This primitive idea, worked on the 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, Ὁ. 245. 
t Ib, 1882, p. 42. 
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rocks, was developed in numberless small votive 
works in terra-cotta or marble or silver ; and many 
examples of those in the cheaper materials are 
found at most of the seats of Anatolian worship. 
See also vol. i. p. 606. 

VI. ΤῊΚ DIVINE IN HUMAN TforRM AND CILAR- 
ACTER,—If various animals seemed suitable ex- 
pressions or embodiments of the might of the 
Divine nature, the human analogy most of all 
affected the mind, and commended itself as proper 
to convey some idea of the Godhead. That the 
anthropomorphic tendency existed from the begin- 
ning alongside of other forms of expression which 
have been described, seems indubitable (just as the 
aniconic idea has been traced as surviving even in 
the most developed iconic period); and it has 
given rise to far the largest mass of myth. 

(1) The Great Mother.—The characteristic which 
specially distinguishes the Anatolian religion is its 
conception of the Divine Being as the mother, not 
the father, of mankind. This feature runs through 
the social system and the history of the land. 
Strong traces of Jfutterrecht have been observed 
and collected by several writers. Even in the 
Greco-Roman period, when those traces had al- 
most disappeared from the cities owing to the 
spread of Greek manners, women magistrates are 
very frequently alluded to. 

The life of man was conceived in that old religion 
as coming from the Great Mother: the heroes of 
the land were described as the sons of the goddess, 
and at death they returned to the mother who 
bore them. The god, the male element in the 
Divine nature, was conceived as a secondary figure 
to the Great Mother; he was recognized as only 
an incidental and subsidiary actor in tlie drama of 
nature and of life, while the permanent feature of 
the Divine nature is its motherhood, as the kindly 
protecting and teaching power. In later develop- 
ment, under the influence of external conditions 
and foreign immigration, more importance (especi- 
ally in the exoteric cult) was attached to the god: 
see § VIII (7). 

That conception of the Divine power was 
prompted and strengthened by the physical char- 
acter of the land. ‘The great plateau, where the 
religion had its ancient home, was separated from 
the sea by broad and lofty mountain walls (and 
it is on the sea that the sense of personality 
and individual initiative are most encouraged) ; 
and its character tends to discourage the sense of 
personal power, and to impress on the mind the 
insignificance of man, and his absolute dependence 
on the Divine power.* But the Divine was kind, 
lavish of good gifts in rain and useful winds and 
fountains of water and everything that was 
needed; but all those good things required skill 
and work and obedience to the divinely taught 
methods, in order to take advantage of them. Dis- 
obedience to the Divine commands meant ruin and 
unproductiveness. Obedience was the prime neces- 
sity. With patience and observance the children 
of the earth found that the Divine power was a 
protecting, watchful, and kind mother. 

That character is permanently impressed on the 
history of the land and the people; not vigour 
and initiative, but receptivity and impressibility, 
swayed the spirit of the people, breathed through 
the atmosphere that surrounded them, and marks 
their fate throughout history; and this spirit 
can be seen as a continuous force, barely percep- 
tible at any moment, yet powerful in the long-run, 
acting on every new people, and subtly influencing 


*See the art. on ‘Geographical Conditions determining 
Ilistory and Religion in Asia Minor’ in the Geographical Jour- 
nal, Sept. 1902, where the subject is more fully treated. 


note, 


ἡ See the art. in the Geographical Journal, as in previous | 
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every new religion that came into the land. Thus, 
for example, the earliest trace of the high venera.- 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the Christian religion 
is in a Phrygian inscription of the 2nd cent.; and 
the earliest example of a holy place consecrated to 
the Mother of God as already almost a Divine per- 
sonality is at Ephesus, where her home among the 
mountains * is probably as old as the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D, 431. 

In regard to the nature of the Goddess-Mother, 
it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in 
vol. i. p. 605 on the nature of Diana: that whole 
article may be assumed here. 

(2) The growth of mythology as the story of the 
life of the Great Mother.—'The Great Mother, 
evidently, was often imagined simply as the 
Divine guardian and protecting mother, without 
any distinctly sexual character being thought οἵ. 
But her character as the mother could not be 
separated from the sexual idea in the popular 
mind; and, naturally, it is on this side that most 
of the mythology and dramatie action connected 
with the Divine story originates. The mystery of 
life, the suecession of child to parent and of crop 
to seed, the growth of plant and tree and animal 
and man, lay deep in the minds of the primitive 
Anatolian people or peoples. They regarded all 
these phenomena as manifestations of the same 
ultimate Divine power. The custom of killing a 
human being in the field that his life may pass 
into the coming crop and make it grow well, is 
clearly implied in the legend of Lityerses at Cel- 
gen. Similarly, the life of the tree is the life of 
the Dryad or Nymph. Each form can pass into 
the others, if the suitable situation occurs. 

The life of nature begins anew every spring. 
This process is the life of the Great Mother: her 
child is born every year. Sometimes this birth 
was imagined as originating through her own 
innate power; she combined, as it were, the male 
and the female principle in herself. In Caria and 
in Cyprus this took the grotesque form that the 
supreme god was bisexual, and some repulsive 
legends were founded on this barbarous idea. 
These are probably not strictly Anatolian: they 
are distortions of the original thought, for a male 
deity Imagined as endowed with some bisexual 
characteristics does not explain the continuance 
and perpetuation of the hfe of nature. They 
probably arose among immigrant peoples, like the 
Carians, whose national! character substituted a 
god for a mother-goddess as the supreme concep- 
tion of Divinity. 

Certainly, that bisexual idea was on the whole 
rejected in the development of Anatolian religious 
symbolism; and little mythology was founded on 
it. More common is the idea that the Great 
Mother conceives through the influence of some 
flower or fruit, or in some other non-sexual way, 
as in the birth of Attis at Pessinus.t Not un- 
related to this is the already mentioned idea that 
the god-serpent was the father of the Divine 
child. 

But far more characteristic and widespread, and 
more simple and natural, is it to describe the 
Divine life more exactly according to the analogy 
of the natural world. The Divine nature is then 
imagined as divided between the two sexes; there 
is the god and the goddess, and the process of the 
Divine life evolves itself in the reciprocal action of 
the Divine pair and the birth of a new offspring : 
thus we find that the God-Father, the Goddess- 
Mother, and the Son (Dionysos, Sabazios, etc.) 
or the Daughter (Kora, etc.), are all assumed as 
essential to the drama of Divine life in numerous 
cults and myths. 

While we cannot penetrate, in the dearth of 

* See above, § IV (2). ἡ Paugsanias, vii. 17. 
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evidence, to the earliest forms of these sacred 
myths and of the cult usages with which they are 
connected, it seems only reasonable to suppose 
that they began in a simple and self-consistent 
form. The view which forces itself on us is that 
the drama of the Divine life was at first understood 
and presented to the worshippers in some single 
and definite form at atime, and not in a confused 
mixture of different forms. In this ancient ritual 
the goddess is generally the important and essen- 
tial figure, while the god is an adjunct needed for 
the proper development of her life, who passes out 
of notice when he has fulfilled his part in the 
drama; and in many cases the union of the two 
is described as a erlne against some law, or actu- 
ally as an act of fraud or violence even of the most 
abominable character, which sometimes entails 
punishment even unto death. 

(3) Myths of the goddess and the god. —Some- 
times the union of the goddess and the god is 
yictured under the forms of agriculture, as of 
Demeter with Tasion ‘in the thrice-ploughed fal- 
low field.’ Thus the goddess bears the Divine 
child; but Iasion is slain by the thunderbolt; for 
a life must be given in primitive ritual that the 
crop may acquire the power to grow. This cult 
myth (ἱερὸς λόγος) is connected with the Samothra- 
cian Mysteries and with Crete, two ancient centres 
of the primitive population, which we may now call 
Pelasgian, using the same name that the Greeks 
used, though modern scholars long ridiculed it. 

Most important and most instructive as to the 
nature of the Anatolian religion is the idea, de- 
seribed above in § III (7), that the Divine power 
and the Divine life are revealed in the nature of 
the bee. As we have seen, the form of the Ephesian 
goddess (a form not restricted to Ephesus, but 
widely prevalent in Lydian and Phrygian cities) is 
modelled far more closely on the shape of the bee 
than of the woman. Now, the life of the queen bee 
(as described in the Hneyclopedia Britannica®, 
whose account may be given more shortly in the fol- 
lowing terms) is the best explanation of the Aittis 
legend. As regards reproduction, the opinion was 
once maintained that the queen bee was in herself 
sufficient without any male bee, or that the male 
principle was conveyed to the queen without her 
coming into contact with a male. But it has been 
clearly proved that the queen comes into relation 
with a male bee while taking a flight in the air; 
and if she does not find a mate within three weeks 
of her birth the power of intercourse seems to 
become lost. In the intercourse the male is robbed 
of the organs concerned; and thus mutilated is 
left to perish on the ground. His existence seems 
to have no object apart from the queen bee, and 
he fulfils no other function and no other duty 
in life. This description applies with striking 
exactness to the relation between the Mother- 
Goddess and the god, who (as we have seen) exists 
merely to be her consort, and is quite an insignifi- 
cant personage apart from lis relation to her. 
We must here anticipate what is said in later 
sections as to the character and original import- 
ance of the Goddess-Mother, and as to the growth 
of the dignity of the god in historic development, 
in order to bring out the bee nature in her life- 
history. The god consorted with the goddess by 
stealth and violence: the goddess was angry at, 
the outrage: she mutilated the assailant, or caused 
him to be mutilated (exsectis virilibus semivirum 
tradidit). Even the false but not unnatural opinions 
about the impregnation of the queen bee have 
obvious analogies in the myths about the Mother- 
Goddess. 

The myths riot in variations on this ugly theme, 
and we need not allude to them, except in so far 
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The god, though mutilated, must still be living in 
perfect form, for the life of nature (whose annual 
bloom he represents) is renewed in perfection every 
year; and accordingly the myth sometimes tells 
that the penalty was inflicted vicariously, ἀποσπάσας 
ὁ Leds τοῦ κριοῦ τοὺς διδύμους φέρων ἐν μέσοις ἔρριψε τοῖς 
κόλποις τῆς Δηοῦς, τιμωρίαν ψευδῆ τῆς βιαίας συμπλοκῆς 
ἐκτιννύων, where there is an obvious reference to the 
treatment which the sacred instructions prescribe 
fordomesticated animals.* Further, purely fanciful 
developments in Greek myth produced such tales 
as that the goddess was a lover of the god, and 
mutilated him in jealousy, or that the mutilation 
was intended to compel and enforee chastity. 
Such tales are absolutely opposed to the original 
Anatolian idea, which is intended to account for 
the fruitfulness and new life of nature. The 
subject offered a good opening for attack to the 
Christian polemical writers, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Firmicus Maternus, Arnobius, ete.; and they are 
our best authorities. The accounts which they 
give, hideous as they are and concentrating atten- 
tion only on the evils, must be accepted as cor- 
rectly stating facts: it would have ruined their 
effect if they had not been recognized as true 
statement of facts. Moreover, they are corrobor- 
ated in various details by pagan authorities; and 
as a whole they bear the unmistakable stamp of 
truth, but not the whole truth. 

The myths in their older form, as distinguished 
from the fanciful variations, are obviously in the 
closest relation to the ritual: they are simply 
deseriptions of the drama as represented in the 
sacred rites. 

At other times the union of the two Divine 
natures is pictured after the animal world: Demeter 
as the mare meets the horse Zeus, Pasiphae became 
the cow, and soon, Popular and poetic imagina- 
tion, which sported in the most licentious fashion 
with all those myths of the Divine unions, worked 
ont this class of tales especially with the most 
diabolical and repulsive ingenuity; and it is in 
the degraded conception of the Divine nature 
implied in these abominable fantastic develop- 
ments that the Christians who inveiched against 
the pagan religion found their most telling weapons. 
Themythology that grew around this subject would 
in itself make a large subject ; but, though it pos- 
sesses considerable interest as bearing on history 
and social custonis, it has little value from a re- 
ligious point of view. 

These exagverated and really distorted myths 
did not remain mere tales. They reacted on the 
ritual, which grew and elaborated itself and took 
in new elements in the lapse of time. But in this 
process of elaboration there was no real religious 
development, but sunply degradation. 

(4) Lhe birth and death of the Divine naiure.— 
The mystery of birth is matched by the mystery 
of death, and the one occupied the mind of the 
primitive Anatolian peoples as much as the other. 
Death was regarded and imagined by them under 
similar illustrative forms drawn from external 
nature; and the Divine nature, which is the model 
and prototype of all the activity of man, was seen 
living and dying in the life of trees and plants, of 
grass and corn. The recurring death of nature, 
the bright and beautiful luxuriance of spring cut 
off in its prime by the sun of summer, the Joy and 
warmth of the summer alternating with the cold- 
ness and darkness of the long severe winter on the 
Anatolian plateau, the light of day transformed 
into the deadness of night, furnished a series of 
expressions of the same principle; and mythology 
ai eult are full of them. In numberless loeal 
varieties the same truth is expressed: the young 
hero is slain in the pride of life and the joy of his 

* See above, ὃ III (7£.). 
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art: Marsyas the sweet rustic musician vies with 
the god, and is by the god hung up on the plane 
tree and flayed: Hylas is drowned in the fountain 
by the nymph who longs for him and takes him 
away to herself from the earth: the twelve chil- 
dren of Niobe are all slain by the wrath and arrows 
of the god: Achilles must die young, and his 
grave was shown at various seats of his worship, 
in Elis, in the Troad, on the south Russian coasts. 
The eternal contradiction repeats itself: the life 
of nature is slain, yet reappears: it is slain by the 
Divine power, yet it is in itself the embodiment of 
the Divine power: the god slays the god: on this, 
mythology plays in endless variations of the same 
tale, 

With this obvious fact of the death of nature, 
its birth is equally obviously connected. The life 
of nature never ends: it dies only to be born, 
different and yet the same. Men monrn for the 
dead god, and immediately their mourning is 
turned to joy, for the god is reborn. The mourn- 
ing over Attis in the Phrygian worship of Cybele 
was succeeded by the Hilaria, as the lamentation 
for Adonis or ‘ Thammuz yearly wounded’ in Syria 
was followed by the rejoicing over his rejuvenation. 

With this subject the largest and the most valu- 
able class of myths is connected; but the few 
examples which have been quoted above must 
suffice. 

VII. RiruAL AND CEREMONIAL. — We have 
spoken of the growth of mythology before speak- 
ing of the ritual in which the Anatolian religious 
ideas sought to express themselves. This order 
must not be taken as implying the opinion that 
myth is, either logically or chronologically, prior 
to ritual. On the contrary, ritual comes first, and 
myth is secondary : myth grows around the rite, 
and explains it or justifies it or enlarges it to 
the popular mind. But myth begins from the very 
origin of ritual, and there was probably never a 
time when rite existed freefrommyth. The human 
mind must from the beginning describe and think 
about and imagine to itself the reason and nature of 
the religious rite; and its thought and fancy and 
description express themselves as myth. But the 
ritual has perished, while fragments of the mytho- 
logy have been preserved ; and it is through the 
myths, compared with some rare pieces of evidence 
about the rites, that we penetrate back to the 
ritual, 

(1) The origin of ritual. — The ritual of the 
Anatolian religion is very imperfectly known. So 
far as we are able to discover, it is founded entirely 
on the idea that the Divine nature is the model 
according to which human life must be arranged, 
The god, or rather the Goddess - Mother, is the 
teacher, protector, corrector, and guide for an obe- 
dient family of children. What they ought to do is 
to imitate the Divine life and practise the divinely 
revealed methods. The ritual is the whole body 
of Divine teaching. The sacrifice, as the method 
whereby man can approach and seek help from 
Divine power, has been revealed by God; so the 
god was at the beginning the first priest, and the 
ritual is the repetition before successive genera- 
tions of mankind of the original life of the Divine 
beings. The successive priests in the cultus were 
each of them representative for the time being of 
the god ; each wore the dress and insignia, and even 
bore the name of the god. 

In accordance with this principle various reliefs 
are to be explained, in which the representation is 
grouped in different zones: in the upper zone thie 
Divine figures appear in their own proper circle of 
circumstances ; in the lower zone the Divine figures 
appear as brought into relations with mankind, 
their worshippers, and, ¢.g., as teaching men the 
method of sacrifice and offering. 


One of the best ! 


examples has been published by an old traveller, 
Wagener, in his Jmser. rec. en Asie Mineure, pl. i. 
Jt is still in existence, and will be republished in 
the proper chapter of the Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, iii. 

According to our view, then, the Anatolian 
religious ritual was a representation or repetition 
of the stages and actions of the Divine life. The 
important stages in human life were embraced 
therein ; and human individuals made their lives 
right and holy by performing their actions after 
the Divine plan. 

This is a large subject. Itis as wide as the life 
of the ancient Anatolian races, and in its full 
breadth it would have to include the progress of 
history and the march of conquerors and of immi- 
gration, for all those events affected and modified 
ritual. Here we touch on a few details only. 
Fortunately, circumstances favoured the preserva- 
tion, throughout the dominance of paganism, of an 
important part of the primitive ritual under the 
form of Mysteria in many of its original seats, not 
merely in Anatolia, but also in Attica, Samothrace, 
etc. ‘The primitive forms were not, indeed, kept 
pure, but were adulterated by many additions ; 
but still they remained ; and if we had a complete 
knowledge of the Mysteria, we could go far to 
recover the primitive forms. It is necessary here 
to treat together the Anatolian and the Greek 
Mysteries, anticipating part B. 

(2) Zhe Mysteries. —'The ancient ritual of the 
Greek or Pelasgian tribes was overlaid but not de- 
stroyed by later religious forms of more ‘ Hellenic’ 
character. In mythology this is expressed by tales 
of the conquest of the old deities by younger gods, 
Kronos or Saturn by Zeus or Jupiter, Marsyas by 
Apollo, ete. In such cases the old religion, though 
conquered, is not extirpated, but only submerged. 
It takes a long time, and much education, to 
eradicate a religion from the popular heart: the 
hearts of the educated and privileged classes are 
more easily changed. When the new religion 
stands on a distinetly higher platform than the 
old, or is of an uncompromising nature, the 
ancient beliefs persist in some such form as magic 
and witchcraft and rites proscribed as unhallowed 
and evil, and the older gods are stigmatized as 
devils: see B, 881, V; Ὁ, § ITI (5). 

But in this case the new religion was not un- 
compromising, but singularly accommodating in 
type. Its spirit was polytheistic and eclectic in 
the highest degree. it had little objection to a 
pair or a score or a hundred of additional gods, old 
or new. Where laws existed in the Greek cities 
forbidding the introduction of ‘new gods,’ the 
intention was rather political than religious: the 
dread was lest anything should be introduced that 
would disturb the delicate equilibrium of Hellenic 
city-constitution, and especially anything that 
would prove self-assertive or bigoted, and would 
tend to subvert the established city religion, 
which formed an essential element of the city- 
constitution, and was to a great extent political 
in character: see B, 8 IV (14). 

Accordingly, the old forms persisted in the form 
of Mysteries, sanctioned by the State as ancient 
and holy, yet distinctly regarded as a survival not 
quite in keeping with the true Hellenic religion. 
‘he old gods were still considered and reverenced 
as gods, admitted as members of the Hellenic 
Pantheon; and though Zeus was nominally the 
supreme god, yet in some ways the old gods whom 
he had dethroned were esteemed more holy and more 
efficacious than he. The name JZysteria, which 
was given to the ancient rites, was indicative of 
an element of secrecy, and a certain uncanny char- 
acter, as of ideas which were not to be admitted 
as part of ordinary life. 
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What, then, were the Mysteries? In what lay 
their essential character? Before trying to answer 
this question we must point out that, though there 
is in the general view a distinct separation be- 
tween Mysteries and the cults of the properly 
Hellenic gods, yet in practice and in detail they pass 
into one another, so that it is impossible in some 
cases to say what category certain rites fall under. 
But there is a general type characterizing all the 
cults called Mysteries; and, as we shall see, the 
great Mysteries were in Roman times developed 
so as to be even more strikingly similar to one 
another. The Mysteries of the Anatolian religion 
may be conveniently summed up under the name 
Phrygian Mysteries, as they are commonly called 
by the ancient writers; but they were celebrated 
far beyond the bounds of Phrygia. The name 
Mysteria was, doubtless, given to them in Asia 
Minor rather from their analogy to the Mysteria 
of Greece proper; and not because they were con- 
sidered there so mystic and separate from ordinary 
religion as they were in Greece proper. In the 
cities of Asia Minor, however, the Greek or 
Hellenic views of religion became steadily more 
effective; and as those views grew stronger, the 
native religion was more and more felt to be of the 
nature of Musteria. 

(3) Nature of the Mysteries.cIn the Anatolian 
religion, either originally or at some stage in its 
history (whether through contact with some other 
race or through some other educational influence), 
the idea of the recurring death and new birth of 
the natural world—regarded, of course, as the 
annual death and rebirth of the Divine life—was 
combined with the fact of the sequence of genera- 
tions in human life. The same sequence must 
exist in the Divine nature, for the Divine nature 
is the counterpart and prototype of the human 
in all stages of its history. The Divine parents 
and the Divine child correspond to the human. 
The drama of this Divine life was set before the 
worshippers in the Mysteries. 

But again in the Divine life, as we see it in the 
annual life of nature, the father is the son, the 
mother reappears as the daughter: it is never 
possible to draw any definite line of division be- 
tween them: the Divine child replaces the parent, 
different and yet the same. If that is the case 
with the Divine, the same must be the ease in 
human hfe. The stream of human life goes on 
continuously, changing yet permanent ; and death 
is only a monient in the succession. Here the idea 
of immortality and a life of man wider than the 
limits of the material world is touched. 

Obviously, an important aspect of religion is here 
introduced. Human life is regarded as permanent 
and everlasting, like the Divine life of nature; and 
the religion of the grave is the foundation of the 
entire religion [see also § VIII (5)]. That man when 
he dies becomes a god, was considered already in 
the 4th cent. B.C. to be part of the teaching conveyed 
in the Mysteries, as is shown in the curious metrical 
inscriptions engraved on plates of gold which have 
been found in graves of South Italy and Crete, 
and which belong to that and the following cen- 
turies. There the deification is considered to be 
the result of initiation; but in the primitive re- 
ligion, when all men were religious and the Mys- 
teries were the religion of the whole people and 
not restricted to some chosen myst, the dead all 
went back to the god from whom they came. In 
a very ingenious paper, 5. Reinach has discovered 
the mystic formula uttered by the initiated—‘a 
kid I have fallen into the milk,’ which conveyed 
in symbolic terms the same meaning as the words 
which the goddess of the world of death seems to 


have addressed to the initiated dead who came | 


before her—‘thou hast become a god instead of 


a man,’ or ‘thou shalt be a god instead of a 
mortal.’ * 

It is certain that the pagan apologists, defend- 
ing the established religion and attacking the 
Christian, found this philosophic meaning in the 
ritual of the Mysteries, in which that early re- 
ligion still lived on. That this meaning was 
implicit in the ritual from the beginning seems 
fairly certain. That it was understood by some 
persons is probable, and that some development of 
the ritual was made at some time or times to give 
more emphasis to the meaning is also probable. 
Not merely people in general, but also some of the 
most educated among the Greeks, believed in the 
salutary effect of the Eleusinian Mysteries; and 
this salutary effect is expressly connected with the 
future world.t| Advantages in the world of death 
(or of life) are said to be gained by those who are 
initiated ; and those advantages are not the result 
of the mere ritual observance. The initiated are 
said to grow better; and salvation in the future 
life is said by Isocrates to be gained both by the 
initiated and by all who live a pious and just 
life (Szyimm. xii. 266). 

But this effect of the Mysteries was not attained 
or helped by any formal instruction. It was 
dependent entirely on the intense interest and 
eager contemplation of the initiated, and the 
strong impression produced on their minds. The 
ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, after a 
considerable period of preparation and purification : 
the purification consisted mainly in ritualistic acts, 
but not entirely so, for probably some stress was 
laid on the condition that the initiated must be 
pure in heart and not conscious of having com- 
mitted any crime: they were, certainly, left to 
judge for themselves of their own moral purity, 
and the best ancient pagan conception of purity 
was consistent with habitual disregard of some of 
the elementary moral rules of the Christian and 
of the Hebrew religion. ut the principle of moral 
purity was admitted, even though only in a very 
defective and poor form; and that was a great 
thing, at least in comparison with the general 
character of ancient paganism. 

After this preparation, and when in a state of 
high expectancy, the initiated were admitted to 
see the drama of the Divine hfe: the words spoken 
in the drama were few, and concerned only with 
the action: the mystic objects were simple in 
character: the most holy and crowning act at 
Eleusis was the ear of corn mowed down silently. 
But there was a belief ready in the minds of the 
spectators that certain truths were enigmatically 
expressed in the action, though, as the ancient 
writers say, a philosophic training and a reverent 
religious frame of mind were required to compre- 
hend them.* 

The details of the Mystic drama set before the 
worshippers cannot here be described. A very 


* That the kid is here the mystic form of Dionysos, as the 
God-Son in the Divine nature, is generally recognized: see 
S. Reinach, Rev. Arch., Sept. 1901, p. 205 (though we cannot 
go with him beyond what we have adopted from him in the 
text above). The Phrygian Zeus Galaktinos, or Galaktios, may 
be brought into comparison (Histor. Geogr, Js, Min. p. 235, and 
A. Kérte, Beilage zwm Vorlesungsverzeichniss, Greifswald, 1902, 
p- 80); he is the god of the pastoral people of the great plains 
and the grassy hills of Phrygia. : ; 
+ Plato, Pheedr. p. 250, Epinomis, p. 986; Isoer. Paneg. vi. 
p. 59, § 28; Pindar, 77. 96 (H.) ; Soph. /r. 719'(Dind.) ; Crinagoras 
in Anthol. ii. 882 (Jac.); Diodorus Sic. Hist. v. 49; Cicero, 
de Legg. ii. 14; Andocides, de Myst. § 31; Sopater, Dicer. 
Zetem. p. 121 in Walz, Rhet. Greec.; Theon. Smyrn. Mathem, i. 
| Ὁ. 18 (Bull); Strabo, p. 467f.; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. i. 15, 17 ; 

Herod. viii. 65; and many other passages (see Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
ΟἿ, p. 67ff., etc.; Lenormant in Contemp. Review, Sept. 1880, 
ip. 429 ff., and in Daremberg-Saglio’s Dict. Antiq. li, p. 679 ff 
᾿ etc.). : 

t See Aristotle, quoted by Synesius, Orat, p. 48, ed. Petau; 
Galen, de Us. Part. vii. 14 (ed. Kuhn); Plut. Defect. Orae, 22, 
see preceding note. 
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brief description is given, in vol. iii. p. 467, of the 
ceremonial of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in the 
last few paragraphs we have had those Mysteries 
chiefly in mind. 

(4) The character of the Phrygian and the Greek 
Mysteries.—Probably there was not a wide difler- 
ence even in the beginning, and still less in later 
times, between the Eleusinian and the Phrygian 
Mysteries as regards actual ritual: many cere- 
monies were probably common to both, and in both 
there was much that was disgusting and repulsive. 
Yet the Phrygian Mysteries are described as abomin- 
able and iminoral by the older Greek writers, even 
by those who praise and admire the Eleusinian : 
the former were believed to ruin and degrade a 
Greek city, but the latter to save and ennoble it. 
The difference lay not simply in the fact that some 
repulsive ceremonies are quoted by the Christians 
as peculiar to the Phrygian Mysteries ; for much 
of what remains in Clemens’ description of the 
Eleusinian is equally detestable. The real superi- 
ority of the Eleusinian over the Phrygian Mysteries 
lay, first, in a certain difference of spirit, as the 
Greek sense of order and measure and art un- 
doubtedly gave a harmony and artistic character 
to their version of the Oriental forms; and, secondly, 
in the fact that, as known in Greece proper, the 
Phrygian Mysteries were introduced by slaves and 
foreigners, and participated in by the superstitious 
and the ignorant: they were celebrated for money 
by strolling priests, and any one who paid a fee 
was initiated without preparation except some 
ritual acts: there was no solemnity iu the sur- 
roundings, and no dignity in the ceremonial, but 
all was vulgar and sordid. A very few persons, 
also, might observe that the slight requirement of 
moral purity made at Eleusis had become a mere 
phrase in those street celebrations, and that ad- 
vantages in the future world were promised in 
return for mere participation in those vulgar rites. 
But that observation was probably beyond the 
ordinary range of even the educated Greeks. 

As regards the many disgusting details against 
which the Christian writers direct their polemic, 
the admirers of the Mysteries might defend them 
by arguing * that religion places us face to face 
with the actual facts of life, and that, when the 
mind is exalted and ennobled by intense religious 
feeling, it is able to contemplate with pure insight 
phenomena of nature and life in whist the vulgar 
mind sees nothing but grossness. They would 
point out that the language of religion may be 
and ought to be plainer and more direct than the 
language of common life. These arguments are 
weighty; but one has only to read the undeniable 
accounts given by Clemens, Arnobius, ete., to see 
how insuflicient they are to palliate the ugliness of 
the ritual. 

In primitive thought the direct and simple ex- 
pression of the facts of life would need no apology 
and no explanation. ‘The feature of the Mysteries 
that needs and is incapable of apology is that, as 
known to us in later time, they are not simple and 
direct: they are elaborate and artificial products 
of diseased religion. They stand before us as the 
culmination of a long development; and the de- 
velopment has been a depravation, not an eleva- 
tion, of a ritual which had at first been naive and 
direct in its simple rudeness. 

(5) The growth of ritual.—The process of growth 
in ritual went on in two ways. 

(a) In the meeting of two different races their 
respective religions affected one another, Doubt- 
less, the one generally swamped and submerged the 
other; but the apparent victor was not unaflected 
in the process. An indubitable example is seen 


* The following sentences are slightly modified from the 
writer's article ‘ Mysteries’ in the Hneyclopedia Britannica’, 


in the Lydian Katakekaumene, otherwise called 
Meonia. Here an old Meonian or Lydian popula- 
tion was mixed with a body of colonists introduced 
by the Persian kings five centuries B.c.; and in 
the Roman inscriptions six or seven hundred years 
later the goddess is called Artemis Anaitis, the 
first name being her ordinary title in Lydian cities, 
and the second being Persian. In other Lydian 
cities, where the same mixture of population toolx 
place, the goddess is called Artemis Persike, in 
which the same religious mixture is even more 
clearly expressed. In cultus, obscure as that sub- 
ject always is, it is certain that the fire-worship 
and Magian priests of the Persians were thus in- 
troduced into those Lydian cities.* 

(6) There was often a conscious and deliberate 
elaboration of forms and ritual by the priesthood. 
This enlargement of the ceremonial was the result 
of an attempt to adapt the established religion to 
popular taste, and was accomplished chiefly by in- 
troducing rites that had proved fashionable. The 
Mysteries celebrated at different religious centres 
competed with one another in attractiveness, for 
there was much to gain from a great concourse 
of worshippers in any city. Hence all of them 
adapted to their own purposes elements which 
seemed to be efiective in others; and thus a 
marked similarity of character between the rites 
of Eleusis, Samothrace, and Anatolia came to 
exist. Sometimes, at least, new priests were added 
along with the new ceremonies. ‘These ceremonies 
were often derived from or influenced by the 
growth of mythology, and they seem (so iar as 
the scanty evidence justifies an opinion) to have 
generally tended to obscure any healthy religious 
idea that lay in the ritual, and to have increased 
the ugly and repulsive element. 

The older forms of religion are the simpler, but 
it is not probable that any form was ever abso- 
lutely simple. There is a certain tendency in 
human nature to mingle forms, and to see the 
Divine idea under several aspects. Just as in 
early literary expression metapliors are often 
mixed, so in primitive thought different envisage- 
ments of the Divine power arise simultaneously, 
and these pass into one another without the in- 
consistency being felt. Still, it is beyond question 
that, when we get any of these religious ideas at 
an early stage, it has a simpler form and embodies 
a single process, though the accompanying religious 
myth may express the process in a way that in- 
volves some inconsistency in details. This ancient 
form is markedly and unmistakably different from 
the elaborate and artificial ritual of later times. 

Especially, the elaborate dramas of the later 
Mysteries, as played before the initiated in the 
Roman Imperial period, are obviously composed 
by a process of syncretism out of various inhar- 
monious and inconsistent cults. In the story 
enacted in the Eleusinian Mysteries, as described 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, there are traces so 
obviously Phrygian, that many modern scholars 
have regarded his whole description as applying 
to the Phrygian Mysteries alone. But Clemens 
distinctly implies that he is describing the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, and he illustrates his description 
and his invective by quoting other details, saying 
that these are taken from the Phrygian Mysteries. 
The explanation of these facts, undoubtedly, must 
be that the later Eleusinian Mysteries had been 
influenced by the Phrygian Mysteries. ; 

That details from various sources were united in 
those later Mysteries is shown by their composite 
character: there is not merely the fundamental 

element, the story of the Divine father and mother 


* Pausanias, v. 27. 6, vil.6. 6; the name Artemis Persike is 
found often on coins of Hierocesarea in Lydia. See also Head, 
’ Catalogue of Coins, Brit. Mus. : Lydia, pp. iviii-lxvi and 111 ff. 
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and the birth of the child: there are several such 
stories interlocked in one another: the god-bull, 
the god-ram, the god-serpent, appear in different 
details, and pass into eacli other in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. There is here an original germ and a 
series of successive additions due to the reception 
of new religious forms and ideas, which were in- 
corporated in the growing ceremonial. 

(6) Purification.—This subject has been alluded 
to in § III (6), where the later rules of ceremonial 
purity are mentioned. But there can be no doubt 
that certain practices of purification were prescribed 
in the original Anatolian ritual. The Greek puri- 
licatory rules for homicides were identical with the 
Lydian ;* and, as the Lydian cannot be supposed 
to be derived from tlie Greek, we must here see an 
example of the influence which throughout ancient 
times was exerted by Anatolian religion on Greek. 
In these and in the preparation for the Mysteries 
the swine was the cleansing animal. 

The ceremonial of purification after homicide 
carries the inquirer back to a very primitive stage. 
As the ritual was common to less and Lydia 
(and doubtless Phrygia also, as is probable though 
unattested), we may presume that the early Greek 
ideas connected with it are true of Anatolia also. 
Now, one of the rites of the Dionysiac festival 
Anthesteria was called ‘the Cans’ (Xdes), because 
every celebrant drank out of a separate can; and 
the myth explained that Demophon, son of 
Theseus, instituted the custom when Orestes came 
to Athens unpurified: wishing to receive him hos- 
pitably, yet not to let an impure person drink out 
of the same cup as the pure worshippers, the king 
ordered that every person should drink from his 
own can separately, and proposed a prize to the 
best drinker. Here the rite of competition and 
plize-giving to an individual victor is Hellenic, 
and belongs to the later development (Ὁ, § III). 
But other elements in the ceremony point to an 
early date; the chief rite was the marriage of the 
representative woman or queen among the people 
(the wife of the Archon Basileus) to the awl and 
the idea was also associated with this day that it 
was accursed, for the dead arose on it and must 
be propitiated. Here again the idea of connecting 
evil omen and a eurse with the dead is Hellenic 
and late (see B, § V); but the association of the 
rising from the dead with the Divine marriage is 
primitive and original. Similarly, we may regard 
the horror against a homicide partaking of the 
common cup as a thoroughly primitive idea; he 
must be purified before taking part in that sacred 
ceremony of civilized man, the drinking of the 
common cup. But the application of this to the 
rite of ‘the Cans’ is late, and probably founded on 
a misconception. In the marriage of the risen god 
and the queen, as an annual rite to ensure wealth 
and inerease to the land (which at that season, 
12th February, was being prepared for the coming 
year’s crop and harvest), the common cup was 
partaken of only by the bridal pair [see § VIII 
(1)]; and the people in general rejoice separately 
as individual spectators of the holy rite. 

The distinction between the unity and close re- 
lationship implied by the ritualistie drinking from 
the common cup and the separateness imphed by 
drinking from separate cups is a noteworthy 
feature ; and explicit emphasis was probably 
placed on it in the ceremony; but the details are 
unknown. Similarly, in the Christian Sacrament 
the Saviour laid emphasis on the breaking and 
distribution from one loaf, in contrast to the use | 
in ordinary Oricntal meals of a loaf for each guest | 
(sce 1 Co 1016), See further, § VIII (1) and (6). 

The inost important fact for us in purification 
is that it implies some germs of a conception of 
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sin which has to be atoned for before the wor- 
shipper may approach the Divine power. Break- 
ing an oath and refusal to restore money entrusted 
to one’s care entail impurity; and the Divine 
anger punishes any one who approaches the sanc- 
tuary without expiating such a crime. It is, 
however, true that impurity equally results from 
offence against purely ceremonial rules, and that 
the conception of sin and expiation which is re- 
vealed in the evidence on this subject is of a very 
humble kind ; but there was at least a germ ecap- 
able of higher development, though there is little 
or no sign that any development ever tool place, 
except perhaps to some small extent through tlic 
contact with and resistance to Christianity. 

Guilt and impurity entailed punishment. The 
punishment seems to have been inflicted in some 
cases independently of any disrespect to the Deity 
due to entering the holy place in a state of impurity. 
The sin results directly, and without the sinner 
entering the sanctuary, in punishment at the hand 
of the god or goddess, who therefore must some- 
times have been conceived as on the watch to 
punish sin. Here again there is the germ of higher 
moral conceptions. * 

But the utilitarian element which is so clear in 
many features of the primitive Anatolian religion 
can be distinctly traced also in the rules of puri- 
fication. The Goddess-Mother was the teacher and 
guide of her people from their birth till she received 
them back to her indeath. The ablutions which 
she required from them were an excellent sanitary 
precaution ; andif the whole system of ese 
rules were known to us, this side would probably 
be much more obvious and incontestable. 

(7) Confession. —A remarkable and important 
fact in connexion with impurity and sin was that 
the process of expiation scems to have involved 
(whether obligaterily or voluntarily, we cannot 
be sure; but probably obligatorily) a public con- 
fession. Sense of guilt was brought home to the 
individual by some punishment, generally disease 
(fever, in which the unseen Divine fire consumes 
the strength and the life, was recognized as the 
most characteristic expression} of Divine wrath). 
Thereupon the sinner confessed, acknowledged 
the power, and appeased the anger of the god or 
coddess, and was cured and forgiven. F inally, as 
a warning to others, the confession, the punish- 
ment, and the absolution were engraved often ona 
stele and deposited in the sanctuary.t See also 
below, C, § IIT (4). 

(8) Approaching the Deity.— Apart from pre- 
seribed ritual, the worshipper came voluntarily 
to the god or goddess for three purposes: (a) 
to pray for good for himself or his family; this 
was called εὐχή in Greek, and the prayer was 
necessarily accompanied by giving, or by a pro- 
mise to give, something in return to the Deity, 
if the desire was granted: thus εὐχή (in Latin, 
votum) involved both prayer and sacrifice or 
vow: it was a sort of bargain with the Divine 
power; (Ὁ) to imprecate evil on one’s enemies (apd, 
κατάρα, ἐπαρά) : this was really a variety of the 
former, for ἀρά strictly means ‘prayer’; but in 
the development of Greek religion it was commonly 
aud almost invariably addressed to the powers of 
the old régime, who had become mysterious, occult, 
and uncanny, and passed more anc more into the 
sphere of magic. The vow in this case fell into 
disuse, for the occult powers were not gratified by 
public gifts, but by the mere recognition of their 

* See papers on ‘The Early Church and the Pagan Ritual’ in 
the Expository Times, 1898-99 (vol. x.), especially p. 108 f. 

+ This is shown most clearly in the curses engraved on leaden 
tablets, in which the wrath of the Deity is invoked against any 
enemy or false friend; it is usually the Divine fire which ig 


invoked to destroy the fever-struck wretch. 
t On this subject see op. ect. in footnote * above. 
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efiicaciousness: the mere approaching them in the 
proper ritual and method enabled the worshipper 
to call them- into action on his side, and he could 
as it were compel them to act by addressing them 
by the proper formulz (which thus acquired a 
magic character); but some kind of sacrifice was 
an invariable part of the ritual.* (c) To invoke the 
Deity as a witness of what they were about to say 
or had said (ὅρκος). This, again, was strictly a 
variety of the previous class, for the horkos was 
simply an imprecation of evil on oneself in case 
one were speaking falsely. The person swears by 
the Deity whom he invokes as a witness, and who 
is his horkos; and, as the form was very ancient, 
the object sworn by might be an animal or a stone, 
as the primitive embodiment or home of Divine 
power: such was the old Cretan oath associated 
with the name of Rhadamanthus (though the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Av. 520 speaks as if Rhada- 
manthus were the inventor of such milder forms 
of oath, as by the dog, the goose, the ram, etc.) : 
such also was the sacred Latin oath, per Jovem 
lapidem. An oath, as being really a prayer to 
ae Deity, was properly accompanied by a sacri- 
166. 

In all such cases the prayer or oath is binding 
on the descendants or representatives of him who 
has invoked the Deity, and the consequences may 
fall on them even generations later. It was not 
uncommon to bring the children to the place where 
the oath was taken, and thus make them explicitly 
and publicly parties to the act and sharers in its 
conseq uences. 

These voluntary and occasional acts, which per- 
sisted alongside of the stated ritual, were older 
than, and gave rise to, ritual. The asking of help 
from the god in difficulties or troubles was as old 
as the idea of a god; for in the Anatolian belief the 
god was the helper and teacher. The way in which 
he was efficaciously approached naturally came 
gradually to be stereotyped as ritual, and was 
regarded as revealed by the god, who was in this 
way his own first priest, and teacher of his own 
rites. 

(9) Priests.—The original idea which gave rise 
to the Anatolian priesthood has become clear in 
the preceding investigation. The priest is the 
bearer of the Divine knowledge; he can teach men 
how to approach and propitiate the Divine power. 
This knowledge was originally taught by the 
Divine Being personally to men; in other words, 
the god is the first priest, performing as an ex- 
ample to his successors the due ceremonies. The 
idea, of a Divine revelation, through which man 
becomes aware of the nature and will of God, is 
here present in a very crude and rude form: and 
it is hardly possible to distinguish how far this 
rudeness is the real primitive simplicity of a very 
eatly stage, when thought is hardly separated 
from the sensuous accompaniments through which 
it is suggested to men, and how far it may be im- 
parted by degeneration, 7.¢. by the stereotyping of 
primitive sensuous forms, and the loss of the germ 
of thought implicated in those forms. 

While the priest in this ancient stage of religion 
possesses the knowledge and imparts it to the 
worshippers, he is not considered to be necessary 
in himself. The worshipper, whether a private 
individual who approaches the Deity on behalf of 
himself and his family, or an official or magistrate 
who acts on behalf of the State or body which he 
represents, needs no intermediary between himself 
and the god. Provided he can perform fully and 
correctly his part in the transaction,| the Deity is 
satisied and must respond. The priest or helper 


* This second purpose frequently passed into the sphere of 
magic: see C, § III (4). 
t ἐμεπτορι;ὴ ὥρα; τις εἴη τέχνη ἡ ὁσιότης  Ῥίαϊο, Huth. 14 E, 
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is needed only to keep the worshipper right, to 
guard him against errors, and to help him to 
understand the way in which the Deity replies or 
conveys information; in other words, the helping 
priest merely acts as instructor, while the wor- 
shipper pare the part of priest-officiator, and per- 
forms the series of acts which the god himself 
originally did as an example to mankind who come 
after him. 

In this stage there is not, in the strict sense, 
any priest or any sacerdotal order or caste, though 
naturally the Divine knowledge would tend to be 
handed down from father to son. Priests in the 
strictest sense begin only when a person per- 
manently assumes the place of the god’s represen- 
tative, and plays the part of the god regularly in 
the ritual as it was rehearsed at the proper 
intervals before a body of worshippers. The priest 
in this fuller sense was connected with and helped 
the growth of an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Deity. He was the representative on earth of 
the god as the priestess was of the goddess; and 
the two played their parts year after year in the 
Divine drama, which constituted the most im- 
portant part of the growing body of ritual. 

The priest who represented the god wore his 
dress, * and in some cases, probably in most, assumed 
his name. In Pessinus, for example, the chief 
priest was called Atis, as is shown by inscriptions 
of the 2nd cent. B.c.; and undoubtedly this was 
simply the name of the god variously spelt Attis 
or Atys or Ates, and was assumed as an official 
title, implying that the office was ἱερώνυμος, 1.6. the 
bearer lost his individual name and assumed a 
hieratic name when he entered on office. 

In Asia Minor the succession to the priesthood 
was, in all probability, hereditary (according to 
some principle of inheritance not as yet deter- 
mined) in early times. Where the Greek element 
entered sufficiently strongly, this principle was 
usually altered ; some more democratic principle 
of succession was substituted ; and sometimes life- 
tenure was changed to tenure for a period of four 
years, or more frequently of one year, or occasion- 
ally even of a shorter period. In some of the 
more thoroughly Greek cities of the coast, such as 
Erythre, the priesthoods of the numberless deities 
were put up to auction by the State, and sold to 
the highest bidder. But wherever an early or a 
more purely Anatolian and less Hellenized con- 
dition can be traced, the great priesthoods seem 
to be for life, and to be connected with certain 
families. 

The number of priests, in this fuller sense, 
tended to increase from various causes, and to 
become a sacerdotal order. The possession of 
knowledge of the Divine law was a powerful 
engine, for the body of ritual was steadily growing 
in volume, and any mistake in it would have 
nullified its effect. Attention was entirely con- 
centrated on details, and the spirit seems to have 
been wholly lost. But the knowledge of the multi- 
tudinous details required study and teaching ; and 
this caused the formation of a priestly caste or 
order, in which the tradition was handed down. 
The power of that order rested on the inaccessi- 
bility and difficulty of their lore, and on the ignor- 
ance of the worshippers; and hence there was 
every temptation to keep up that ignorance, to 
multiply details of cultus and make the knowledge 
of it harder, and to create a bar of separation be- 
tween the priestly order and the people. But no 
details are known, though the general principle 
may be confidently assumed. 

Moreover, as the great religious centres or Hiera 
erew into importance (see § IV (4), above), they 
required a permanent staif of priests and ministers, 

* See Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, i. pp. 56, 103, 110. 
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in order that the increasing number of persons 
who frequented them might always find help and 
counsel. In turn the increase of the permanent 
staff at the great Hiera tended to foster the growth 
of the established ritual. Instead of merely aiding 
the individual worshipper to perform one single 
act of the Divine action which suited his special 
circumstances at the moment, the priests of each 
Hieron on stated occasions set the whole Divine 
drama before the eyes of bodies of worshippers. 
While this more elaborate ceremonial had its 
justification in producing a certain good effect on 
the spectators, and in imparting ideas to them, yet 
there was the strongest temptation for the per- 
manent priests to refrain from emphasizing this 
aspect of the ceremonial, and to elaborate the 
spectacular side in the way described above. In 
the simpler Anatolian system of society this 
strengthened their power (§ VIII (7), below) ; and in 
the developed Hellenic system it added to the 
wealth and influence of the Hieron by attracting 
immense crowds to the great festivals accom- 
panying the annual (or in rare cases biennial) 
ceremonies, 

Thus there was, necessarily, a large establish- 
ment maintained at the principal religious centres : 
see ὃ ΓΝ (4). Besides the great priesthoods there 
were required large numbers of inferior priests, 
ministrt and ministre, to perform the details of 
the cultus (see § II, above) and prophecy and give 
attention to the worshippers and the offerings ; 
also Averodouloi, of whom there were many thou- 
sands at the greatest Hrera. The hrerodoulor had 
become serfs or slaves attached to the Hieron in 
various ways, and were protected and governed by 
the theocratic administration of the Hieron: on 
the female hzerodouloi, see ὃ VIII (2), below. 
Finally, there was a class of persons called hzeroi : 
see next § (10). 

It is clearly established by numerous cases, that, 
in later times at least, there was a college of priests 
in every religious centre in Anatolia. This college 
was a hierarchy, with distinct gradation of authority 
and allotted duties. At Pessinus a priest is described 
as occupying the fifth or tenth place in order of 
rank; and in other cases where the evidence shows 
only that there was a chief and various subordi- 
nate priests, we may probably assume from the 
analogy of Pessinus that strict gradation extended 
throughout the college. Every religious act was 
probably the work of the priests as a body (though 
the chief priest would be the leader) ; and this fur- 
nishes some argument in favour of the Bezan read- 
ing ἱερεῖς in Ac 14%, where Prof. Blass condemns 
that reading on the incorrect ground that there 
was only one priest for each temple. 

(10) Averot.—This class of persons, mentioned at 
Ephesus and many other religious centres, and 
evidently very numerous, have been much dis- 
cussed, with varying results, by many modern 
writers, Their status is very obscure. The 
opinion advocated in the writer’s Cities and 
Bishoprices of Phrygia, i. 1474., is that the hierot 
are merely a modification. gf the non-Hellenic in- 
stitution of the Aterodoulot under the influence of 
Hellenic institutions and spirit. The Aierodouloi 
were serfs, but not slaves ; whereas the Greek law 
knew only the grand distinction between freemen 
and slaves. The peculiar relation of the Aievo- 
doulot to the Hieron gave a power to the latter 
which was alien to the Hellenic spirit ; and the old 
hierodoulot seem to have becu transformed in the 
Hellenized cities into an inferior order of the city 
population, distinct alike from citizens and from 
resident strangers and from freedinen. The rela- 
tion of the hieroit to the Hieron, and their ser- 
vice at the Iieron, seem to have been more a 
voluntary matter; and violation of it was left 
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to be dealt with by the god; it was not enforced 
as a rule by legal action. 

VIII. INFLUENCE ON Socigery AND Lire.—It is 
a necessary part of our task to observe the bearing 
of this religion and ritual on social life; but this 
subject is too obscure to justify any general state- 
ments of a very positive kind ; and only a very few 
details can here be mentioned. 

(1) Mearriage.—There is unmistakable evidence 
that a marriage eccremony of a religious nature cx- 
isted, and that this ceremony stood in close rela- 
tion to a part of the ritual of the Mysteries. In 
fact, the marriage was, as it were, a reproduction by 
the bride and bridegroom of a scene from the Divine 
life, ze. from the mystic drama. The formula, 
‘I escaped evil: I found better,’* was repeated 
by the celebrant who was initiated in the Phrygian 
Mysteries ; and the same formula was pronounced 
as part of the Athenian marriage ceremony. 
Another formula, ‘I have drunk from the syi- 
balon, t was pronounced by the initiated; and 
drinking from the same cup has been proved to 
have formed part of a ceremony performed in the 
temple by the betrothed pair.t It is distinctly 
stated by a grammarian that the marriage ccre- 
mony took the form of celebrating the ‘ Holy 
Marriage’ in honour of the Divine pair.§ At mar- 
riages in Athens certain instruction was imparted 
to the contracting pair by the priestesses of Demeter 
and Athena. 

The ritual of the Mysteries as reported to us 
does not contain, it is true, any idea of marriage 
between the goddess and the god, but on the con- 
trary presents a series of incidents of violence and 
deceit ; and, as we have seen, the whole story is | 
taken straight from the life of nature as seen in 
animals and crops. Undoubtedly, the suggestion 
from these incidents would seem to be that the 
Divine life, which is to form the model and ex- 
emplar for mankind, was of that rude and savage 
kind. But it must be remembercd that our infor- 
mation comes from opponents whose object was 
only to paint the horrors, and not to give a fair 
judgment of the ritual as a whole. While we 
must admit the truth of everything they say, we 
must add what they have omitted; and in all 
probability they have omitted the reconciliation 
and the exhibition of the progress of life to a higher 
level through the influence of religion. That some 
such exhibition formed part of the Mysteries is 
made practically certain by certain allusions among 
the pagan authorities. The formula, ‘I escaped 
evil: I found better,’ impliesit. So does the whole 
tone of the defence which the ancients give of the 
Mysteries. We suppose that the idea of legal 
union and of marriage formed part of this exhili- 
tion and improvement. 

Diels, Sibyllinische Blatter, p. 48, has observed 
that part of the marriage ritual was almost identical 
with the purificatory ceremonics practised in the 
Mysteries (compare also 8S. Reinach’s ingenious 
paper, Rev. Archéol., Sept. 1901, p. 210): the con- 
hexion was suggested tentatively in the present | 
writer's Hist. Com. on Galatians, Ὁ. 90; and it | 
may now be regarded as proved. 

It is an extremely important fact that the hnman 
marriage ceremony was thus celebrated by forms 

* fouyoy κοικόν' εὗρον &eceavoy (Demosth,. de Cor. 259). 

+ ἐκ κυμβάλον πέτωκο τ Virmicus, de Err. Proj. Relig, 18. 

t The proof is given in the present writer's Listoricad Con. on 
the Hypistle to the Galatians, pp. 88-91, and is here strengthened 
by details there omitted. 

ὃ οἱ γαμοῦντε; ποιοῦσι τῷ Ais καὶ τῇ “Hype ἱεροὺς yepeous: Lex. 
Rihetor. p. 670 Porson, p. 845 Nauck. The grammiarian prob- 
ably did not correctly apprehend the nature of this fact, 
| which he must have got from a good authority. Usener in 
Jihein. Bfus. xxx, Ὁ. 227, assumes that the reierence is to the 
| Athenian ‘ Holy Marriave,’ a festival well known at Athens. But 
the Hieros Gamos was known elsewhere, and the true meaning 
_! the grammarian’s words is certainly as stated in the text 

adove. 
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taken from the Mysteries; and the conclusion 
must be that-the human pair repeat the action in 
the way in which the god and goddess first per- 
formed and consecrated it, and that, in fact, they 
play the parts of the god and goddess in the sacred 
drama. ‘This single example is, as we may be sure, 
typical of a whole series of actions. We have seen 
also that some, probably all, domesticated animals, 
intended to be eaten, were slain and sacrificed accord- 
ing to an elaborate ritual (§ III (9)); and we may 
accept as highly probable the general principle that 
all the important acts of life were eosarded as re- 
ligious ceremonies, which must be performed in the 
proper fashion, as inaugurated by the god or goddess 
and taught by them to men. Every important 
stage in life was modelled on what the goddess or 
the Divine pair had done, and thus each stage was 
consecrated by a sort of sacrament. The subjectis 
both wide and obscure: see below, Nos. (5) and (6). 

There are, however, many ditliculties connected 
with the question of Anatolian marriage which 
must first be noticed briefly. 

The practice of marriage between such near re- 
lations as father and daughter, mother and son, 
brother and sister, is often described as common in 
Asia Minor. This disregard of the common restric- 
tions on marriage is mentioned usually as char- 
acteristic of tribes or persons, called Magusci, 
immigrant from Persia, and diffused over Cappa- 
docia, Phrygia, and Galatia, who retained during 
the Christian period their mysterious ritual, wor- 
shipped fire, retrained from slaying animals (though 
they employed other people to lall the animals 
which they required for food).* But we must be 
struck with the fact that, except as regards the 
worship of fire, we know that all the characteristics 
attributed to the Magusei are clearly marked in 
the Anatolian ritual. The mystic ritual of the 
Divine life consisted of a series of incestuous 
unions. The slaying of an animal for food was 
an impious act, and the impiety was punished in 
the ritual (§ III (9)), though the animal slain was 
eaten. Basil, who is one of our authorities about 
the Maguszei, describes marriage by capture as 
practised and not harshly judged by ordinary 
opinion in his own time.t Now, marriage by 
violence is characteristic of the mystic drama. 

(2) Hierodoulor. —In this connexion another 
social fact must be noted, viz. ceremonial prosti- 
tution of the female Azerodoulot or slaves of the 
sanctuary. This custom is known to have been 
widely practised at the great centres of Anatolian 
religion. Strabo mentions it at Komana and other 
Eastern centres. In the West it was characteristic 
of Lydia generally ;+ and the women who contri- 
buted to build the grave of Alyattes were only 
employing in a sacred purpose the money which 
belonged to the goddess. This duty was originally 
or theoretically incumbent on all unmarried women 
for a season; but how far it was practically acted 
on by people in general we have no means of deter- 
mining. During the Greco-Roman period it seems 
(so far as the scanty evidence permits any judg- 
ment) to have been carried into effect by women 
of ordinary society only in exceptional cases, on 
account of some special vow or some. Divine com- 
mand (given in dream or oracle). But, even in the 
most educated period and society, the custom, 
though doubtless regarded as a mark of supersti- 
tion and devotion to an un-Hellenic cult, was re- 


* Eusebius, Prep. Evang. vi. pp. 275, 279 (Viger); Basil 
Ces. Epist. 258: see an article (by the present writer) in tbe 
Quarterly Review, vol. 186, No. 372, Ὁ. 425. 

t Quarterly Review, No. 372, p. 426; Basil, E'pist. 270. 

{In Phrygia, compare, for example, a Roman inscription 
(erected by a native of Pisidian Antioch), interpreted and 
printed correctly in Histor. Com. on Epistle to the Galatians, 
p. 201 (incorrect in Kaibel, Inserip. Greece. Ital. etc., No. 988, 
and elsewhere), with Strabo, p. 577. 


cognized and practised in some cases as one of 
the duties of religion by women who apparently 
returned to their ordinary place in society after 
their term of service.* Apart from these devotees, 
the custom was practised in later times by large 
numbers of women, slaves of the Hzeron, as a per- 
manent way of life. 

It might fairly be disputed whether that custom 
belonged to the original Anatolian religion, or was 
part of the accretion which gathered round it in 
the course of its development. Evidence does not 
exist to warrant a decided opinion ; but the custom 
probably belongs to a more ‘advanced’ and artificial 
state of society than the primitive Anatolian, and 
is to be ranked as belonging only to its develop- 
ment. t+ ‘This forms part of the ground on which 
rests our opinion that no trace of elevation can be 
observed in the history of that religion, but thatits 
development is simply a degradation. The custom 
is, undoubtedly, not in keeping with the simple 
type which we attribute to primitive Anatolia, and 
seems incongruous with the institutions described 
in the following section. If we are right in this 
opinion, then the custom would have to be regarded 
as one of the instances of Oriental influence (like 
the horror of the swine in § ITT (6)), due to immigra- 
tion from the East and long subjection to a succes- 
sion of Asiatic monarchies. It is certainly an 
old-established part of the religion, going back to 
the earliest days of Oriental influence; but we 
believe it is possible to go back on fairly reliable 
evidence to an older stage in the history, when the 
women fierodoulot were of a different character, 
viz. guardians of the goddess and of her wor- 
shippers. 

(3) Women guards.—The myth of Herakles and 
the Lydian queen Omphale, in which the woman 
wears the hero’s arms, while he sits and spins under 
her command, takes us back to the primitive type 
of society which is described in a series of early 
Anatolian legends of the Amazons. Omphale and 
Herakles are obviously types of the Great Goddess 
and her companion or attendant god; and we re- 
member that the Lydian kings for five centuries 
boasted to be descendants (2.6. representatives in 
orderly succession) of the first priest-king Herakles. 
The tale of the hero Achilles dressed as a woman 
and spinning in the family of Lykomedes 15 another 
example of the way in which Greek fancy worked 
up that primitive custom: Achilles is a hero of the 
north coast of Asia Minor and of some points on 
the Greek coast. 

The Great Goddess, the protecting and guarding 
mother of her people, had her attendant women. 
These were armed as warriors, and were called 
Amazons in Greek legend, where fantastic char- 
acteristics are assigned to them.t But that a real 
foundation lies under those fanciful tales is certain. 
We can dimly descry in primitive history the 
Amazons, the servants of the native Anatolian 
goddess, contending, on the banks of the Sangarios, 
against the immigrant Phryges from Europe, 
among whom Priam fought as a young leader of 
the Western tribe.§ 

The women servants of the goddess are to be 
considered as resembling her in part of her char- 
acter as her active and armed ministre. In Ephesus 
they were the melissa or working bees, while the 


* See Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 597; Hist. Com. on 
Galatians, pp. 40, 201. : ἘΝ 

+ The present writer formerly erred in considering it to be 
a relic of tbe primitive stage in Anatolian religion ; the orderly 


/ analysis of that religion, above given, shows that it belongs 


to its degradation. Marriage was the original rule, though 
with barbarous usages: promiscuity belongs to tbe stage of 
deterioration, ᾿ : 

t It is an interesting illustration of tbe view stated in § III 
(7)and § VI (3), that the modern discoverer of tbe sex of the 
working bees, Dr. Warder, called them ‘true Amazons.’ 

ἃ Zliad, iii. 184-190. 
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goddess was the queen bee. The sexual side of 
the melissai, alike in the bee and the priestess, is 
not developed: the mnistr@ therefore must have 
been young, and their term of service was part of 
their education. Evidence has perished as regards 
the women servants of the goddess; but in all 
probability at the conclusion of their term of ser- 
vice they passed into ordinary society, and in the 
ceremonial of marriage went through the ceremonies 
above deseribed, imitating the actions and fate of 
the goddess, The opinion stated by the present 
writer, that a number of those armed servants of 
the goddess are portrayed on the wall of the rock- 
sanctuary at Boghaz-Kkeui,* has not been adopted 
by recent scholars; but the argument against it— 
the failure of any indication of the female form in 
the breast—has no force in view of the character of 
the ministre as active guards, in whom the sexual 
type is so slightly developed as to be imperceptible 
in their fully draped and armed fornis. 

In the primitive Anatolian period the women 
ministre must be taken to have been real guardians 
of the goddess and agents of her government 
(which she exercised through her priest-king), true 
Amazons or armed warriors. But history changed : 
the plateau becamea subject land ; society, manners, 
and needs altered, and the menistre necessarily lost 
their original character. During this change we 
may believe that their development into the slaves 
of the sanctuary, as we see them in the more de- 
veloped period, occurred. There was an element 
in the old ministre, hinted at in legend, which 
could be intensified and systematized so as to 
transform them into the later Azerodoulot: but 
the primitive element was essentially different 
from the organized savagery of the time of the 
degradation, (2). 

(4) Self-mutilation.— The most remarkable ex- 
ample of the way in which the individual man 
imitated in his acts the life of the Deity, was in 
the practice of mutilation. The fate of the god, 
the consort of the Great Goddess, had hallowed the 
act; and it was familiar to all as part of the treat- 
ment prescribed by the Divine regulations for 
domesticated animals. Not merely was it prac- 
tised on occasion of great religious festivals as a 
part of the ritual, not merely was it almost cer- 
tainly the prescribed and necessary condition, 
originally, for the priest who represented the god 
in the ritual; it was also often performed on 
themselves by individuals in a state of religious 
excitement, induced by some crisis of their own life 
or of the country in which they lived. On the 
origin of this ceremony, see 8 III (7). 

This act was alien to the character of Hellenic 
civilization and religion ; and was always regarded 
with horror and contempt by the Greek spirit as 
the crowning proof of the barbarity and vulgarity 
of Anatolian superstition, as in the «ἐξ of 
Catullus (which follows a Greek model). 

(5) Burial.—In a religion which taught, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, that meu are children of the 
Goddess- Mother, and at death return to the mother 
who bore them, it is natural that great sanctity 
should be attached to graves and sepulchral rites. 
In fact the religion of the grave is the religion of 
the household, and lies at the foundation of re- 
ligion in general. The dead man, as heroized or 
deified, was represented under the form of the 
Deity, and one of the commonest later types was 
the Horseman-god, 8 IIT (5). 

This is an exceedingly wide subject ; and more 
can be learned about it than about any other 
department of Anatolian religion. ‘The principal 
points may here be briefly stated. See also § TX (1). 


The grave was conceived as the house or home of | 


* Journal of R. Asiatic Society, 1883, p. 14f.: the relief is 
reproduced by Perrot, Histoire de tl’ Art, iv. Ὁ. 648, 


the deceased ; and the word οἶκος is sometimes 
applied to it in epitaphs. But, inasmuch as the 
dead man is now part of the Divine nature, more 
frequently the grave is conceived as his temple. 
Tis right to the sole possession of it was guarded 
with jealous care, for, if any unauthorized corpse 
gains entrance, this intruder will share in the 
ofierings and honours of the temple, and thus in 
the godhead of the deceased (for the dead man’s 
godhead consists practically in the cultus and 
offerings paid to him; a god unworshipped is a 
dead god). It is noteworthy that the sepulchral 
inscriptions guard far more carefully against in- 
trusion than against mere injury done to the 
tomb: injury can readily be repaired, but intru- 
sion, if once successful, is hardly reparable.* 

Then the making of the grave and the erection 
of a tombstone was a dedication to the Deity ; and 
the epitaph on the grave was expressed often in 
the form of a prayer (and, of course, a vow accom- 
panying it) to the Deity with whom the dead 
person was identified. Even when a person, during 
his lifetime, prepared his own grave, he expressed 
the epitaph in the form of a prayer aud dedication 
to the Deity.t It was a duty which one owed to 
God to make a grave. 

Thus every Phrygian grave was also a shrine or 
temple. Accordingly, there isno force in the argu- 
ment, which many writers have employed, that 
such a monument as the famous sculptured rock 
which bears the dedication ‘to king Midas’ (MIAAI 
FANAKTET) was a cult-shrine, and therefore can- 
not have been a sepulchral monument. In truth 
it was both. Similarly, some of the tumuli in the 
Phrygian land have probably autilitarian purpose, 
being intended to serve as watch-towers and roai- 
marks. But they were, in all probability, also 
sepulchral. It was desired to give them permanent 
sanctity, and this end was attained by the grave 
inside, with the religion attached to it. Probably 
it is not too bold to lay down the general principle 
that the sanctity of a locality was generally, iu the 
primitive Anatolian system, confirmed by the awe 
attaching to the grave-temple. That principle 
remains to a large extent in foree still. Sacred 
places are numerous all over the country ; and in 
almost every one the sacredness is confirmed by, 
or founded on, the awe attaching to the supposed 
grave of some saint or hero. The fact that the 
ΤΑΥ͂Θ 15 Ofteu demonstrably fictitious (as when the 
hero is ἃ mere myth, or has several graves in 
different places) shows how strongly the need for 
a grave in every holy place is still felt by the 
Anatolian mind. The primitive custom in Greece 
of burying in the house, consecrated and guarded 
the family home. + 

The essential parts of the grave-monument were 
an altar and a door; and the two typical forms of 
gravestone in later Phrygia were developments of 
the altar and of the door. The former at least 
retained the name, and is called ‘the altar’ in 
nuuiberless inscriptions. On this altar-tombstone 
there is sometimes engraved, apart from the epi- 
taph (and even on a different side from it), the 
word ‘door’ (θύρα); and this custom obviously 

* Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, i. pp. 99f., 848 (n. 24). 

+ These statements, made at first in explanation of the 
identity in form, appearance, and general character between 
grave -monuments and stones recordiug a prayer and vow or 
dedication, were controverted by Prof. A. Kérte; but he has 
since published a stone whose inscription is purely a dedication 
to the god, except that at the end the dedicator adds the sepul- 
chral form zai ἑαυτῷ ζῶν, proving beyond question that the 
dedicatory stone was at the same time the gravestone over his 
intended tomb. We are now agreed that this custom was char- 
acteristically Phrygian ; but the present writer sees far more 
examples of it than Prof. Kérte admits. 

1 See above, ὃ IV (2); also Ramsay, “Permanent Attachment 


of Religious Veneration to Special Sites in Asia Minor,’ pub- 
lished in Transactions of the Oriental Congrese at London, 


“ 1892, ἢ. 381. 
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arises from the feeling that a door was essential 
and must be indicated, even if only by a word. 
We have already seen that, in later erave-monu- 
ments, members which originally had a meaning 
were indicated by some part of their original form, 
and became mere conventional ornament. We 
may suppose that the door was simply an essential 
part of the house or temple in which the dead god 
iimelt, while the altar was necessary for the living 
worshippers to lay their offerings on.* 

It was probably on the worship of the dead that 
the worship of Divine personal beings was built 
up. The dead parent links the family with the 
Divine nature. Any inexplicable misfortune or 
mischance was often attributed by the Greeks to 
some neglect of this cult, and expiated by special 
attention to the dead. Among the Greeks the 
special sacrifice to the dead hero took place on his 
birthday, and was called γενέσια or γενέθλια quite 
as often as vexvou. Among Christians, on the 
contrary, the day of death of a martyr was cele- 
brated as his dies natalis, birth imto his true 
life. 

The cult of the dead was therefore of prime im- 
portance, and this applies as much to Greece as to 
Anatolia, Here, too, the gods had set the ex- 
ample, which was to be followed in the case of 
men. The grave of Zeus, the grave of Achilles, 
and so on, formed an integral part of the equip- 
ment of their worship. The worship of the heroes, 
v.é. the Divine dead, bulked far more largely in 
Greek life and religion than would appear from a 
superficial survey of the literature. ‘This is partly 
due to the fact that the cult of the dead was part 
of the half-submerged archaie religion, believed in 
by all, but not made prominent in public life. But 
even in the literature it is often evident, and must 
always be understood as the substratum on which 
all social life rests, 

(6) Brotherhoods and guilds. —If the ritual of 
the Mysteries was used as a sort of sacrament to 
consecrate or give the Divine sanction to marriage 
and the other important steps in the family life of 
man, so that the family was united and constituted 
and maintaimed by Divine law, the same seems to 
have been the case in the formation of associations 


‘and unions wider than the family. Such groups 


played a highly important part in Anatolian 
society. Origmally, in the simplest form of primi- 
tive society, there was probably only the one wider 
group, the village, united in the religion of the 
central sanctuary or Hieron [see (7)]. The ritual 
of the Mysteries (to use the later Greek name 
anachronistically) constituted the bond to hold 
the village together. All were brothers, because 
all knew in the mystic ritual that they were the 
children of the Great Mother. 

But as life and society became more complex, as 
towns became too large for a common bond of 
ritual to hold them (while no common municipal 
bond existed, such as the Greek city offered), 
groups of persons with common interests and pur- 
suits were formed, some as trade guilds, some for 
other purposes. They are known under many 
names, Boukoloi, Korybantes, Hymnodoi, Satyroi, 
etc.,f but all were united in a common ritual; 
and an essential part of this lay in the common 
meal and the cup of which all partook. There can 
be no doubt that the ceremonial was similar to 
that of the Mysteries, and was of the nature of a 
sacrament or religious consecration of the common 
tie, and yet no direct evidence can be given, or is 
likely ever to be found. But the indirect evidence 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, p. 253; Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 99%., ii. pp. 867, 395. 

} Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 96ff., li. pp. 359, 630. 
See also the following note, and (among other places) Athen. 


δε οὶ. 1899, p. 1792., where the priest of Dionysos Kathe- 
gemon is head of a list of Boukoloi. 


seems conclusive: the most general name for the 
members of any association is symbiotai (‘those 
who live in association’), but the term symmystat 
is occasionally used as an equivalent ;* and this 
term seems conclusive, for it 15 inexplicable unless 
the synbiotai were united by the tie of the com- 
mon mystic ritual. 

The unity of the brotherhood or society was 
consecrated, therefore, by the common meal and 
the common cup from which all drank: this was 
the ritual of the Mysteries, according to the for- 
mula, ‘I ate from the tympanon: I drank from 
the kymbalon’; where the names of the sacred 
instruments of the Mother-Goddess are given to 
the common dish and the common cup. The 
Christian idea of breaking a common loaf was 
perhaps peculiar to Christianity, and due to the 
direct institution of the Founder: the common 
meal of the pagan societies probably followed the 
usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which 
each guest has his own loaf, though all eat from 
a common dish. But that eating from one loaf 
implies brotherhood is an old idea. 

(7) Government and administration.—The form 
of social organization which, in the _ historical 
period, was characteristic of Anatolia was the 
village -system,t which is often contrasted with 
the highly articulated and self-governing muni- 
cipality (πόλις) of the Hellenes, The people dwelt 
in groups of houses called villages: at the head of 
each village was a komarch, who represented it to 
the supreme authority, which in the strict Ana- 
tolian system was the priesthood of the neighbour. 
ing temple (ἱερόν) as representative of the Divine 
power in human form. ‘Tle government was in 
theory a theocracy: in practice the priest (usually 
hereditary, according to some uncertain system of 
inheritance) or priest-dynast was autocratic, as 
speaking in the name of the Deity. One restric- 
tion of his power lay in the fact that intimation 
of the Divine will was often conveyed to wor- 
shippers in dreams; but even in this case the 
interpretation of the dream usually required aid 
from the priesthood. ‘Beyond this there was no 
education, and no State, and probably little or no 
formal law.’ £ 

In what relation this system, as we find it later 
in practical working, stood to the primitive Ana- 
tolian system is uncertain. It shows obvious 
traces of development, in that the mother has 
hecome less prominent, and the male element 
more important. ‘This line of development was 
inevitable. Immigrant races were usually in- 
sufficiently provided with ‘women; and armed 
conquerors must certainly have consisted mainly 
of men. The conquering race, therefore, must 
take wives from the conquered race; and the 
social position of women necessarily deteriorated 
when the conquering caste was mainly nen, and 
the women for the most part belonged to the sub- 
jugated people. In the earliest period there can 
be little or no doubt that theocracy was the ruling 
system ; but the way in which it was worked, and 
the exact position of women in the priesthood, 
remain uncertain. Further, we know that there 
were in early Anatolia imperial systems and great 
monarchies ; but what was the relation in which 
they stood to the theocracy is obscure. We may 
be confident that the Herakleid dynasty in Lydia 
ruled as priest-kings, each new king representing 
the god Herakles, consort of the Great Goddess 
(as we see in the myth of Herakles and Omphale) ; 


* of συμβιωτωὶ καὶ συμρυσταί, where the two names are em- 
braced under the common article, and thus identified: see 
Ziebarth, Griech. Vereinswesen, pp. 52, 206. The subject is 
treated more fully in Histor. Com. on Corinthians, ὃ xxxi. ff., 
in the Hapositor, Dec. 1900. ; 

+ ὠκεῖτο κωμνηδὸν is the expression of Strabo. 

{ Histor. Com on Galatians, p. 40. 
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and it is probable that the inheritance passed in 
the female line, and the king reigned as consort of 
the heiress.* The natural inference that the same 
practice existed in the ancient empire of the cen- 
tral plateau, whose chief city was at Boghaz-Keui, 
and in the later kingdom of Tana, is valueless, 
while we have no information as to the relation of 
this chief priest-king to the priests of the many 
sacred centres throughout the land (each of which 
was, presumably, a small theocracy for its sur- 
rounding village or villages), The supposition that 
the empire consisted of a loose aggregate of separ- 
ate theocraeies would not account for the great 
size and imperial character of the city at Boghaz- 


Keui; and we are at present reduced to mere | 


conjecture; but evidence is likely to be dis- 
covered, when the hieroglyplic inscriptions of 
the country are deciphered. 

(8) Houschold protegés.—A class of persons who 
are called in documents of the Roman period by 
various names, adwmmnt, θρεπτοί, θρέμματα, θρεπτά, 
are frequently mentioned in Asia Minor. 
Roman period they are identified almost com- 
pletely with foundlings, 2.6. infants exposed by 
their parents and brought up as a speculation by 
strangers with a view to selling them for profit: 
such foundlings were not peculiar to Asia Minor, 
but known generally over the Empire, and re- 
scripts relating to them were issued by Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian for the province of Acliaia, 
and by Trajan for Bithynia,}+ and their status and 
rights formed a frequent subject for Imperial 
legislation. But in the inscriptions of Asia Minor 
these protegés are mentioned so frequently in 
epitaphs as to prove clearly that under that name 
is ineluded also some elass of persons peculiarly 
characteristic of the country. They are generally 
mentioned immediately after the children, and 
are sometimes distinguished from and mentioned 
before slaves, so that it is hardly possible to regard 
them as verne, slaves born and brought up in the 
household, although we would not deny that the 
term possibly may sometimes have that significa- 
tion. This class 1s at 
character and origin, but probably it takes us 
back to a primitive eustom — some Anatolian 
institution similar to, yet distinct from, the Roman 
elientcla. In a Bithynian inscription, a husband 
and wife and their protectress (θρέψασα ἡμῶν used 
as a noun) have a comnion tomb: all three have 
the same nomen, which the two θρέμματα must 
have received from the protectress; but the two 
were not the children of the protectress either ly 
nature or adoption, for they were free to marry 
one another. The inscription, No. 36, in Citics 
and Bish. of Phrygia, shows a case in which a 
child had been exposed in accordance with a 
dream and brought up by another pcrson, and 
yet the parents retain some rights over him. 

he tie uniting the profegé and the protector was 
evidently a close and sacred one; but the sub- 


ject is one for further investigation, and nothing 


positive can yet be laid down with regard to it. 

(9) Leligious influences on social conditions.— 
While immigration, war, and conquest are favour- 
able to the male sex, it may conversely be assumed 
that. the high position of women and the influence 
exereised by, and respect paid to, the mother in 
the primitive Anatolian system, imply the long 
continuance of a peaceful condition amid a settled 
and, so to say, antochthonons people, such that 
the importance of motherly care in promoting 
social development had full opportunity to make 
itself thoroughly appreciated. 

In our brief survey of the prominent features of 


* The evidence is collected by Gelzer in Rhein. Museum, 
xxv. p. 610 ff. (cf. xxx, p. 5). 
t Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. 65, 66; Cities and Bish. ii. p. 546. 
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the primitive Anatolian religion, it has become 
clear that this religion was originally a consecra- 
tion of the rules and practices which were useful 
and almost necessary in actual life. While it can- 
not be proved in detail, yet all the evidence points 
to the conelusion, that in this religion the life of a 
simple community was ordered and _ prescribed 
from birth to death in a series of religious formule 
for personal conduct, personal purity, relation to 
others in the family and the community, manage- 
ment of the household and of agriculture and farm 
economy. A great deal which, in recent times, 
has ceased to be familiar to the poorest and the 
least educated elasses was, in that early time, 
enforced on all as obligatory religious ceremonial. 
In modern times this growing ignorance of the 
fundamental principles on which comfort, pro- 
priety, and happiness in life depend, is felt to be 
a serious danger alike among the most eivilized 
peoples, and in the less civilized Christian nations 
like the Russian. It cannot be denied that the 
tendency of the Christian Church to coneentrate 
teaching on theoretical dogma and Church ritual, 
and to lose hold on tle practieal household life 
of the people, las contributed to spread this ignor- 
ance by gradually allowing the ancient steck of 
practical household wisdom to fall into oblivion, 
and sometimes even actively discouraging it as 
involved with superstition. 

We have laid little stress on the barbarous ele- 
ments in the Anatolian ecultus, but have omitted 
them or passed them overlightly. Partly thisis due 
to the fact that in many cases they seem to result 
from degradation of the primitive religion, due to 
the influence of foreign conquerors and immigrants, 
and accompanied by a probable deterioration of 
the origins people. In other cases the barbarous 
elements are original, and correspond to the eqnip- 
ments and surroundings of poniare Anatolian 
society: these might profitably be investigated 
with a view to acquiring a better idea of that 
society, but time and wide knowledge on the part 
of the investigator are required. 

The failure to develop the higher side of the 
Anatolian religion is doubtless due to many canses. 
The eountry was on the highway of armies, and 
the uncertainty and suffering consequent thereon 
were unfavourable to orderly development, while 
the best and most spirited element in the people 
was most exposed to extermination under the 
suecessive foreign conqnerors. Nothing is more 
destructive to the highest qualities of human 
nature than the presence of an entirely uncertain 
and capricious, yet serious and ever dreaded, danger. 
In the succession of military conquerors the inter- 
mixture of foreign religious elements was often 
brought about in the worst way, viz. through the 
instrumentality of a rude, brutal, uneducated, and 
therefore superstitious Oriental soldiery, which had 
received not even military discipline. 

The unquestioned and absolute domination of a 
priesthood was also nnfavourable to development, 
‘The element of prophecy, in the sense of becoming 
sensitive to the Divine will and interpreting it with 
reference to contemporary events, was recognized, 
but seems to have been kept entirely under the 
control of the official priesthood. Moreover, the 
succession of priests in Anatolia was largely or 
altogether hereditary (according to unknown rules 
of inheritance): this increased the cast-iron and 
unprogressive nature of priestly rule. Ii, as seems 
probable, the chief priest in early times had to be 
a eunueh, that must have further debased the 
character of the priesthood. Thus there was no 
opportunity for the growing wisdom of the national 
mind to declare itself, since the nation outside the 
priesthood seems to have been given over to ignor- 
ance and practical slavery: or, rather, there was 
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probably no nation and no national life, but merely 
a congeries of villages. 

IX. HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY.—(1) Develop- 
ment of the Anatolian Religion in history. — It 
would be impossible in this place to treat even in 
outline the development of the Anatolian religion. 
The development was different in every region, 
varying according to the diverse historical vicissi- 
tudes and succession of immigrants and conquerors 
in each; and the subject would thus be a very 
complicated one. Moreover, as regards no single 
region has even any attempt been made to collect 
and classify the extremely scanty evidence. We 
can merely quote a very few examples of the 
process. 

In north-eastern Phrygia the Gauls settled 
during the 8rd cent. B.c. They found there the 
ancient Phrygian worship of Cybele and Attis. 
In many instances we can prove that the Gauls 
adopted the religion of the land, in accordance 
with the ancient belief that every land has its 
own deities, whose power is supreme there (ef. 2 It 
17%). The religious types on the Galatian coins 
are entirely either Phrygian or Greco-Roman, the 
latter character coming in later. The marriage 
ceremony in the one recorded instance was of the 
Anatolian type:* this instance belongs to the 
family of a chief probably of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
and the noble families were doubtless more ready 
to change their religious customs than the com- 
mon people; but Gaulish tribes would follow their 
chiefs. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Gauls 
introduced some modification into the old worship. 
The Gallie spirit and temper undoubtedly made 
some impression on the character of Phrygo- 
Galatic religion. Tor example, we know that at 
Pessinus, one of the chief centres, where the spirit 
of the ancient rehgion continued dominant and 
little affected by Hellenism until the latter half of 
the first century after Christ, an arrangement was 
made about B.C. 160, whereby half of the places in 
the college of priests were appropriated to the 
Gauls and half left to the old priestly families.t 
We can, however, say little with any confidence 
about the Celtic element in the Phrygo-Galatic 
religion. That the Gauls retained the use of the 
Celtic language as late as the 4th eent. after 
Christ is certain, but how far they imposed it on 
the old Phrygian subject-population is uncertain. 

But, when we go further back in the history of 
Phrygia, we find that the Phrygians themselves 
were immigrants from Europe, who adopted the 
religion of the native population. The Mother- 
Goddess was seated in the land before the Phrygians 
entered it; and mythology retained the memory 
of the contest between the immigrants and the old 
religion with its women-guards, the Amazons.+ 
The Phrygian conquerors adopted the worship of 
Cybele, probably imposing their own language on 
the mixed population. But there is no trace in 
mythology that the women-guards were retained 
in the Phrygian system; and we may probably 
attribute to this crisis the strengthening of the 
male element in the Divine idea, and the intro- 
duction of the worship of the God-Thunderer (Hel- 
lenized as Zeus Bronton) or the God-on-the-Car, 
Benni or Benneus,§ into the Phrygian worship. 

On the other hand, a special mode of burial was 
retained among the priests of the Phrygian land, 
evidently the old priestly nsage. They were placed 
upright on a reck,|) whereas in the rock-graves that 


* See the following footnote. 

ἐ On this point and on the whole subject, see a fuller discus- 
eion in Histor. Com. on Galatians, pp. 66f., 86 ff., 131 ff. 

1 Tiiad, tii. 184-190 : see above, § VIII (8). 

§ Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, Ὁ. 123; 1887, Ὁ. 511 ἢ, 

|| Nic. Damase, in Dindorf, Hist. Gree. Min. i. p. 152: pre- 
pumably the corpse was put in a pit in the rock. 


remain in the country of the Phrygian kings this 
custom was evidently not followed. 

In these two cases we have types of what must 
have occurred in the many conquests of parts of 
the country by immigrant races. There was no 
attempt to exterminate or expatriate the old 
people and religion. The conquerors took part 
of the land—sometimes one-third was recognized 
as the proper proportion—and shared in the estab- 
lished religion along with the ancient worshippers ; 
but they atfected the cultus more or less, and im- 
parted to it some part of their own nature. 

(2) Local diversity in Anatolian Religion. — 
While we have necessarily directed attention 
mainly to the common character of religion over 
the whole of Asia Minor, it must be clearly under- 
stood that this community of character was not 
complete, but: that there were great local diversi- 
ties, which cannot here be peopedly estimated. 
For example, the East Anatolian religion of the 
warlike goddess at Komana, who was identified 
by the Romans with Bellona, shows a marked 
diversity from the true Anatolian type; but this 
is probably to be attributed to racial difference. 
More warlike and barbarous tribes pressed in from 
the east of the Euphrates (see § I (3), above), and 
superinduced a new stratum of religious ideas and 
rites which belonged to their own tribal character. 
Similarly, in southern Thrace the Orphie ritual 
shows a character approximating on one side to 
the Phrygian, but also revealing elearly a differ- 
ent racial character, viz. that of more barbarous 
tribes accustomed to eat raw flesh, and giving to 
this custom a place and a consecration in their 
religion. This, however, is a large subject, 

(3) Chronology.—As to the age to which we 
are carried back before we reach the primitive 
Anatolian worship in its uncontaminated form, it 
is not possible to make any positive estimate. 
The earliest stage in its development that is 
attested by external evidence is probably found 
in the subjects portrayed in the rock-sculptures of 
Boghaz-Keui, which are commonly dated some- 
where in the second millennium before Christ. 
But there we are already face to face with a stage 
of contamination with the religion and cultus of a 
people from the east or north-east (perhaps in 
some degree also from the south-east)—a people 
who superimpose a new and incongruous stratum 
of religious, social, and governing ideas on the 
primitive forms, 

Nor is it certain by any means that the Boghaz- 
Keui stratum was the first stage superimposed on 
the primitive religious foundation. Those sculp- 
tures are of such a highly complex character that 
they have as yet resisted all attempts at a com- 
plete solution; and none of the attempts at a 
partial explanation has commanded general appro- 
bation among scholars. For practical purposes the 
sculptures are still a mere riddle; and hence we 
have been unable in this study to make any use, 
except in a few superficial details, of these earliest 
and most elaborate religious records of Anatolia. 
But the very fact that they are so complicated and 
obscure furnishes probably a sufficient proof that 
they are not the records of a simple cultus, but 
of one which had already passed through a com- 
plex process of development and contamination. 

Thus we are reduced to the study of the de- 
velopment from the inside—a method always 
unsatisfactory, because subjective and lable to 
become fanciful, but specially unsatistactory ou 
the chronological side, for only contact with ex- 
ternal facts gives any marks of time. In the 
development we are struck with the tenacity 
with which primitive characteristics were retained, 
readily distinguishable from the added elements ; 
and the primitive character seems autochthonous, 
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springing from the land, stimulated by its atmo- 
sphere, and imposing its character in some degree, 
more or less, on every new people or religion that 
entered the land, 

The eharacter of the plateau marks it out as an 
early home of human culture. The soil is fertile, 
the country is level and little exposed to danger- 
ous animals, and in certain districts, where water 
is naturally abundant, cereals are naturally pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to furnish regular food 
to an early race of men. The art of agriculture 
was there taught almost by Nature herself, who 
thus revealed herself as mother and teacher of her 
people. The art of irrigation was also taught 
there by the same kindly mother: in some places 
it is so easy that the life-giving stream, flowing 
from a great heaven-sent spring (ὃ IV (3)), seems 
to invite men to divert and distribute its waters. 
The art, when once begun, was readily extended, 
and a country, which is now almost entirely un- 
cultivated, and part of which is leosely indicated 
on Kiepert’s map as désert salé, is shown by the 
remains to have supported many towns and cities 
in early times.* Step by step, and precept upon 
precept, the Goddess-Mother, the Thesmophoros 
of the Beotian plain and the Athenian plain (see 
B, 8 Il), educated her people ; and showed them 
how to make the best of the useful animals, swine, 
ox, sheep, and goat, and later also of the horse, 
by proper nurture and careful treatment and 
breeding. The history of the education which she 
gave remains for us in that Anatolian religion of 
which some faint outline has been traced in the 
preceding pages. 

If our view is correct, it is obvious that in a 
better knowledge of the Anatolian worship lies 
the key to an extremely early stage of human 
development; and that this religion has to be 
compared with the most primitive stages of the 
known ancient religions of the east Mediterranean 
lands. As a rule, even the most ancient Semitic 
cults are known to us chiefly in a consider- 
ably developed stage ; and the Anatolian religion 
takes us behind them. In that land true religious 
development was arrested by causes at which we 
might guess; and the primitive revelation of the 
Mother-Goddess found no prophets and seers to 
earry it to completion : see ὃ VITT (9). 


B, THE HELLENIC RELIGION.—In studying the 
development of thought in the strictly Greek lands, 
we are inevitably carried back to an ancient form 
of religion there prevalent, which presented a 
marked similarity to the simple primitive Ana- 
tohan cultus. The extent and the limits of the 
similarity cannot be determmed with our present 
knowledge. But everywhere, in attempting to 
comprehend the developed Hellenic religion, one 
finds that it rests on this substratum of decp 
religious feeling, which sometimes was hardly 
articulate, and in that case was often rather looked 
down upon as superstition and δεισιδαιμονία (Ac 17) 
by the more educated and ‘philosophic minds. 

I, EARLY GREEK RELIGION.—Frequent refer- 
ences occur in Herodotus to an older Greek or 
Pelasgian religion different in character from the 
religion of which he conceived Homer and Hesiod 
to be the organizers (11. 53). Arcadia he believed 
to contain more of the Pelasgian character than any 
other part of Greece. Precisely in Arcadia and the 
adjoining parts of the Peloponnesus, the strongest 
traces of such a pre-Hellenic religion are shown 
in the description of Pausanias. According to 


Herodotus (ii. 53), the gods of that old religion | 


* The ‘nomadization’ of Asia Minor has been the chief cause 
of the present desolation: see /mpressions of Turkey, p. 103, 
and the paper already quoted in Geographical Journal, Sept. 
1902, 
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had no names and no images, The meaning of 
this statement is that statues (ἀγάλματα) in the 
later sense were not used. Symbols of various 
kinds, however, existed in greater number and 
variety perhaps in Arcadia than in other parts of 
Greece ; but Herodotus, who was speaking of the 
anthropomorphizing tendency in religion, would 
not call those rude and non-human embodiments 
ἀγάλματα. Epithets of a more general character 
were attached to these gods, but not proper indi- 
vidual names: among these epithets we may 
reckon ‘the Great God or Gods’ (θεὸς μέγιστος, 
θεοὶ μέγιστοι), ‘the Pure Gods’ (θεοὲ καθαροί), “ the 
Good God or Genius’ (ἀγαθὸς θεός or δαίμων), as well 
as ‘the Propitiated Gods’ (θεοὶ μειλίχεοι), ‘the 
Revered Ones’ (Xeuval), ‘the Kings’ (ἄνακτες). 

In this religion the worship of the Earth-Goddess 
appears in various aspects, She is sometimes the 
physical conception, but more generally is con- 
ceived in a more moral aspect, as the orderly 
harmonious march of physical phenomena, under 
such epithets as Themis, Harmonia, ete, This 
order is an avenging power that punishes all 
offence against itself: it is then Praxidike, Adra- 
stela, Nemesis, ete. It is also connected with 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and the god- 
dess is then Tyche, Clryse, ete. The goddess is 
often accompanied by a male genius or deity, 
described as her husband or brother or attendant 
or child. He appears as the ἀγαθὸς δαίμων, the pro- 
tecting hero, or the genius of fertilizing power. 

Traces of this religion may be found in most 

arts of Greece: in Attica, in Bocotia, and the 
Northern islands, as well as in the Peloponnesus. 
The goddess is akin in nature to the Italian Bona 
Dea. It is a pre-Hellenic religion, but it has 
much of the Greek spirit about it. The deitics 
have in many cases as much of moral as of physical 
character ; Themis becomes a Hellenic conception. 
The relation of such older forms of belief to the 
true Hellenic religion is well given by Ailsclrylus 
(Humen. 1ff.) in his history of the oracle at 
Delphi, where the gradual change from the first 
Gaia to the latest Apollo is clearly shown. No 
conflict is there said to take place, but the older 
religion merges in and is recognized by the later, 
so that the purely physical conception of the 
Earth (Gaia) is moralized and harmonized into 
Themis, and Themis is elevated into the highest 
Hellenic type, Phebus Apollo, through the inter- 
mediate stage Phoebe, who is evidently a mere 
device to facilitate the transition in sex, as the 
god Pheebus inherits in right of his sister Phoebe. 
On the other hand, Aischylus (Agamemnon, 178 11.) 
describes the relation of the Ilellenie Zeus to the 
older dynasty as that of a conqueror and almost a 
destroyer. 

These passages are important as showing that 
the Greeks always retained the recollection of a 
certain succession and development in religion, 
and occasionally they connect it—and in our view 
rightly—with the succession of races in Greece, 
a the later conquered without destroying the 
older. 

The development of the Earth-Goddess into 
Themis was exactly paralleled by that of the older 
Demeter into Demeter Thesmophores, ‘the imtro- 
ducer of thesmov’ (θεσμοί, ordinances’), who is known 
chiefly in Boeotia, the plain of Athens, and Daros, 
The agricultural idea les at the bottom of her 
chief festival at the time of the autumn ploughing 
and sowing. But that fundamental reference was 
merged in another idea, viz. the analory between 
the continuation of the human family and the 
operations of agriculture.* The goddess Thesmo- 

*Cf. Soph. Ctdip. Tyr. 1497; Misch. Sept. 752; Eurip. 
Phen. 18, etc.; also the old Attic legal formula iv’ ὡρότω 
ταίΐδων γνησίων. See A, δ VI(2), (3), 
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phoros founded and presided over social order, 
family life, the functions of women, and the birth 
of children ; marriage was the chief thesmos,* and 
the priestess Thesmophoros gave some instructions 
to newly married couples. A Hellenie touch lies 
in the custom of giving prizes to the most beauti- 
ful women in Arcadia, and apparently also at 
Thermopylae. + Here two great Hellenic ideas, 
love of beauty and liking for the competitive 
principle, are united in the developed form of the 
rites; but the goddess whose festival was thus 
honoured was Eleusinia and not the more primitive 
Tlesmophoros. 

The resemblance of this Demeter Thesmophoros 
to the outlines of the Anatolian Mother-Goddess, 
as it has been traced in the earlier part of this 
article, is too obvious to need any words; and 
Herodotus points out (il. 171) that the Thesmo- 
phoria rites were formerly practised by the Pelas- 
gian women of the Peloponnesus, but perished 
when the Dorians conquered the country, except 
in Arcadia, where the primitive population and 
ritual remained. Moreover, the worship of the 
goddess Thesmophoros was confined to women 
(which markedly distinguishes her worship from 
that of the Eleusinian Demeter), and swine were 
sacrificed to her by throwing them alive into holes 
in the ground, These are very primitive character- 
istics, and show that the cult of this goddess had 
not been developed so much as that of the Eleu- 
sinian goddess, who is in the myth marked as an 
inimigrant with a long history of growth out of her 
Pelasgian germ. 

Pausanias is sometimes inclined to identify those 
earlier conceptions with Hellenic deities. He feels 
that ‘the Good God’ must be Zeus;t but about 
the nature of the two Anaktes he expresses doubt, 
which proves that he was struck by some marked 
difference between them and the two Dioscuri. In 
short, the Greeks felt that those gods whom they 
counted older, and sometimes called Pelasgian, 
were different from their own gods, and yet closely 
related to them. The succession is sometimes de- 
seribed as the inheritance of child from parent, 
sometimes as the acquisition by victor from van- 
quished and even exiled gods. Those old deities 
were not in harmony with the later Hellenic gods ; 
there belonged to the older a graver, sterner, and 
more solemn character ; yet there were implicit in 
them the germs of the double Hellenic conception 
of Olympian and Clithonian deities, on which see 
§ V, below. 

The conservatism with which, as a rule, the old 
cult-ideas were preserved in Greece and allowed a 
certain scope alongside of the later, give great his- 
torical importance to the study of Greek religion. 
Often the institutions of a bygone age retained a 
religious existence long after they had disappeared 
from actual society. 

11. GREEK RELIGION AND GREEK LAW.—That 
early religion was practically coextensive with the 
whole circle of public and private life. Religion 
was the only sanction which originally existed to 
enforce a, custom or strengthen an institution ; re- 
ligion impressed these on the people by constituting 
them into solemn rites binding on all. When in 
the development of the Hellenic system political 
institutions grew and law became a power, the 
legal sanction to some extent replaced the religious 
sanction. 

One by one the various branches of duty between 
members of the State were taken into the circle of 
law. In carlier times this was often done under 
the advice and approval of the oracles (especially 


* Odyssey, καὶ. 296, λέκτροιο παλαιοῦ Ocowov, is a faint echo of 
the religious idea. 

ἡ Hesychius, 5.0, Πυλαιΐδεις 3 Athenseus, xili. 90, p. G09. 

{ Pausanias, vil, xxxvi. 5. 
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the Delphic). One set of duties after another was 
formulated as a branch of public law sanctioned by 
stated punishments and penalties. In various cases 
the old form was continued alongside of the later, 
and the offender against a law was not merely 
punished legally, but was also formally cursed, 7.6, 
handed over to the punishing care of Heaven. The 
Court of Areopagus in Athens well exemplifies the 
eradual transformation of the religious into the 
legal sanction, with the religious forms persisting 
to some extent alongside of the legal. 

But the old sanction in its primitive form con- 
tinued to reign in the circle of family duties and 
rights, the duty of children to parents and of the 
younger to the older, the right of children to pro- 
tection and care at the hands of their parents, of 
the poor to the charity of the richer, and of the 
stranger to hospitality. It was the Zrinnyes, the 
old vague conception of the avenging power of 
nature, older almost than the conception of per- 
sonal gods, who punished any infraction of those 
duties and rights.* Here a conception akin to the 
primitive one reigned in the developed Hellenic 
thought. The Hrinnyes of the father, of children, 
of the poor, protected their rights and punished 
the violator ; in other words, punishment was left 
to Divine action, and rarely interfered with by 
human law. Even the inviolability of the oath is 
described by Hesiod as protected by the Hrinnyes, 
who punished bad faith alike among gods and 
men. ἢ 

In the sphere of international law, heralds 
went between States as Divine officials (κήρυκες 
‘Epuod). A species of international custom, not 
formulated into law in the strict sense, was re- 
cognized as existing between Hellenic States, but 
not between Greeks and barbarians ;¢ but it was 
considered to be Divine or unwritten law, it de- 
pended on the conscience and feeling of the indi- 
vidual State, and was regarded by some more than 
others. By the religious, however, it was con- 
sidered more binding than the formal laws.§ 

Thus religion continued to be a sort of completion 
of public law. Where the latter was insufficient or 
inapplicable, or beyond the reach of the sufferer, the 
religious sanction was invoked in the form of a 
curse. Especially, international obligations were 
guarded by little more than the religious sanction. 
Any idea of Hellenic unity which existed had been 
the creation of religion ; and the rights of even the 
Greek stranger or traveller, much more of the non- 
Greelx, were almost wholly left to religion. Law 
was mostly confined to the relations between one 
citizen and another; and in the cases where (as in 
Athens) it touched the relation of a resident 
stranger to citizens, the stranger must be repre- 
sented by a citizen, and could not himself have 
any standing before the law. Similarly, the 
traveller was under the protection of the gods of 
the road. 

III. THE ELEMENTS OF HELLENIC RELIGION.— 
Beyond other traceable but less important influ- 
ences, three forces pre-eminently are to be distin- 
guished in the history and formation of Hellenic 
religion. There was, first, that above-described 
pre-Hellenie cultus in the Greek lands, to which 
we may, like the Greeks themselves, apply the 
name Pelasgian: that cultus had certainly a very 
strong resemblance to the primitive Anatolian 
worship, and we have freely used certain obviously 
primitive ceremonies of the Greek lands as evidence 
of the character of the old Anatolian religion. 


* Iliad, ix. 454, 567, xv. 204; Odyss. xiv. 57 compared with 
xvii. 475. The names of the Hrinnyes as personal beings are of 
later origin : the very plural is a development. 

t Op. 802; Theog. 221. 

1 κοινοὶ τῆς" Ελλαδὸος νόμοι; νομειζόμενα Ἔλλησι: κοινὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων 
votesten, οὐ δίχως 3 οἷ, Thue. lit. 59, iv. 97, etc. 

ἢ ἄγραφοι νόμοι, ἄγραττα vépsen, Soph. Ant. 454. 
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Into the question whether it spread from Anatolia 
into Greece, as so many later religious impulses 
did, we shall not enter, though it may be pointed 
out that the Greeks believed themselves to have 
derived some very characteristic early forms of 
Greek eult from Crete, which in its turn was 
certainly connected with and influenced by Asia 
Minor. 

There was, in the second place, the influence 
exercised by surrounding nations on early Greek 
history and religion. Only one side of this influ- 
ence can be considered here, viz. the Oriental. 
Under the name of Oriental may be included all 
influence which eame from Asia Minor during the 
period commonly called historical, as well as all 
traces of Pheenician or other strictly Asiatic in- 
fluence. There was certainly great importance 
attaching to this influence; yet its true character 
must be noted. It did not make Greek ideas, but 
was simply the raw material out of which the 
Greek mind drew part of its growth. The Greek 
mind, with its eager, ardent curiosity, learned from 
all its neighbours, and most of all from the most 
advanced neighbours. 

In the third place, there was that special quality 
and tendency of the Hellenic mind, a unique and 
exquisitely delicate element, whieh selected and 
moulded, moderated and regulated, mixed and 
added life to, the food which it absorbed from 
the experienee and the acquirements of various 
other nations. That spirit of Hellenism stood in 
such obvious relations to the peculiar geographical 
and other external conditions of Greece, that soine 
writers regard it as absolutely produced by them. 

But, in our view, there was a certain innate in- 
tellectual character in the formed Greek mind, 
which enabled them to see in nature what no other 
race could see, and to use opportunities as no other 
race could have used them. Thespirit of Hellenism, 
it is true, was fostered by the geographical condi- 
tions, and could have acquired strength in no other 
land. It needed just those peculiar relations of sea 
and land to foster and strengthen it; it was, like 
the most delicate and exquisite of Hellenic god- 
desses, born on the sea, not on the land; but that 
sea must be the Algean, the path and the roadway 
of the Greek peoples, which united the Greek 
lands instead of estranging and separating them 
(as other seas seemed to do). 

One of the most noteworthy forms in which the 
strong Hellenic appreciation of individual person- 
ality and rights (without much feeling of individual 
duty) showed itself was the love of competition 
and prizes. The individual Hellene trained himself 
to the highest pitch attainable in competition 
with his fellows, and his eagerness was stimulated 
by the prize of victory. ‘The prize, in the trne 
Hellenic idea, was simply the victor’s garland, the 
recognition by his peers that he had won the 
victory. In the early stages of Hellenism the 
mere honour of victory was hardly sufhcient to 
tempt the competitive ardour without prizes of 
value ; and when in later times the Hellenie games 
were introduced in the Asiatic cities, it was the 
custom there to give valuable prizes (θέματα) ; while 
even the Hellenic contests in that later time were 
made practically valuable by privileges and money 
rewards from the victor’s own State. Only in the 
fullest bloom of the Hellenic spirit were the honour 
and crown sufficient to attract all [ellenes. 

Many religious ceremonies were modified or de- 
veloped by the introduction of such competitions. 
While the barbarism of primitive funeral rites was 
developed by the Romans into gladiatorial com- 
bats, it was developed among the Greeks into the 
system of funeral sports and prizes, The erown 
of wild olive, which originally was simply the 
garland of the foliage saered to the god, worn by 
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every worshipper at Olympia, was by the Hellenes 
civen as a prize to the victor in a competition. 

The view, then, which we take is that the char- 
acter of Greek religion arose in the country, and 
sprang from the Greek genius, which took into 
itself, assimilated, and gave new life and character 
to elements gathered from its own past and from 
every race with which the Greeks came in contact, 
so far as those races offered anything worth learn- 
ing; but in this process the Greek spirit, so long 
as its bloom and vigour lasted, only grew more and 
more intensely Hellenic. The more the Greeks 
learned from Phoenicians or Phrygians, the more 
unlike them they became. In many of the Hellenie 
deities there is a certain Oriental element, but how 
utterly different in character and spirit is the 
Hellenie Aphrodite from a Pheenician goddess. 
Although Aphrodite, as she was worshipped in the 
cultus of the Greeks, bore strong traces of the 
ugly, gross, material Orientalism, and though 
Phenician elements in origin can be assigned to 
her more eonfidently than to any other Greek 
deity, yet the Hellenic genius is almost more 
conspicnous in the graceful, exquisite, smiling 
Aphrodite of the Jiad than in any other Greek 
deity. The Greek spirit could make her beautiful 
without making her moral in the modern sense. 

ΙΝ, Tn GrowrH or HELLeNic RELIGION.— 
(1) Continuity of development.—The Hellenic re- 
ligion which was built on that older Greek founda- 
tion had in itself little of true religious character 
and depth. It was in many ways a beautiful 
development of artistic feeling, harmony, and 
grouping, instinct with the Hellenic sense of indi- 
vidual rights and liberty, and indissolubly inter- 
twined with the political institutions of the free, 
self-voverning, progressive Greek City-State. The 
city was the highest creation of the Hellenic 
genius, with its free institutions and its education 
of the individual man; and the Hellenic religion 
was the ideal counterpart of the Hellenic city. 

But, when we try to sound the real religious 
depths of the Greek nature, we must go to the 
worship of the dead or of the sacred stones (the 
fTermaz), or the mystic worship of the deities of 
the old Pelasgian type. Yet the difference be- 
tween the old religion and the formed Hellenic 
worship does not amount to absolute opposition. 
The later grew out of the earlier by a simple pro- 
cess of easy development. No definite and unvary- 
ing line divides the older gods of Greece from the 
properly Hellenic gods. ‘There is hardly one of 
the latter who has not also in some district, or on 
account of some aspects of his worship, a place 
among the former. 

(2) Growth of anvjtholegy.—The old personages of 
myth and religion continued to acquire new mean- 
ing and character amid the historical vicissitudes 
of the people. Just as among the Germanic and 
Scandinavian tribes the old Aryan tales took ona 
Christian character in their later development, so 

the old pre-Helleniec Divine personalities bear the 
impress of later history, or (to vary the metaphor) 
formed centres round which the floating beliefs 
and facts of later times gathered. Thus the name 
of Zeus goes back to the primitive Aryan stock, 
but he came to be the bearer of new thoughts and 
ideals in the Hellenic inind. To admit that Cad- 
mus represents a Phoenician element in Greek 
history does not necessarily imply that Cadmus 
must be a Phenician name. To take a typical 
case of a markedly late devclopment: As the 
Oriental seclusion of women began to spread 
among the Greeks in general, the familiar use 
Οἵ boys and male favourites in domestic serviee, 
“with the vices that accompanied this eustem, 
became general. As was invariably the ease, a 
imythical or religious parallel and example was 
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found, and Ganymedes became the mythical repre- 
sentative of the new custom in all its worst 
features. But, while one recognizes this, one 
may carry back the history of the mythic figure 
Ganymedes much further, and see in him one of 
the nuimberless local impersonations of the fresh- 
ness and bloom of nature, the Good Genius who 
came from heaven and returns again to it. 

The old legends can be traced in Greece in 
never-ceasing transformations. They appear in the 
Lyric poets ina very different form from what they 
bear in Homer; and the Tragic poets take them 
and again remodel them, while in Pausanias we 
find occasional traces of local forms differing from 
all the literary embodiments. The Odysseus of 
Homer is not the Odysseus of Sophocles. But 
the inference, which has sometimes been drawn, 
that the Tragic poets did not know the Homeric 
poems in the form in which we possess them, has 
no validity. The Lyric and the Tragic poetry 
represent a deeper phase—certainly a very differ- 
ent phase—of thought and religion from the Epic ; 
and those later poets treated the myths as their 
poetic or dramatie property, and read in then or 
into them the thoughts of their own time. 

(3) Polytheism and the Hellenic unity.—The older 
Greek religion, as we have seen, was compara- 
tively simple. There was not a large number of 
gods worshipped in any one district. But the 
conception and names of the Divine beings varied 
in diiferent districts to some degree. Though 
fundamentally the same, the idea of ‘the God’ 
tended in each district to assume some of the 
special character of the people, and to run through 
a special kind of development according to the 
succession of immigrant tribes or the varying ex- 
perience of the original tribe. New religious 
conceptions came in with new tribes. The special 
deity of each race reflected in his nature the 
whole history of his people. The power of each 
deity was eonfined to his own district and the 
circle of his own worshippers. 

But the idea of Hellenic unity became a political 
force, founded on a religious basis and strengthened 
in the literary development of the country. This 
unity was merely ideal, and never became a politi- 
cal reality : it was a power which exerted a certain 
influence on events: it was an end which some 

ersons saw dimly before them in the distance. 

he Delphic Oracle was to some extent guided by 
that ideal in the leading which it gave to the 
Greek States when they consulted it; but its 
influence was never directed to modify the char- 
acter of local or tribal religion. It always sup- 
orted the established customs of each State. 
But it favoured uniformity by introducing new 
gods (πυθόχρηστοι) into almost every city of Greece : 
e.g. Aphrodite, Dionysos, Demeter, and Kora 
were al] introduced at Erythre by oracles from 
Delphi. Thus the local religions tended towards 
a common type by adopting each other’s gods.* 

Political or social unity, to the ancient mind, 
could exist only through common religion. Those 
who worshipped different gods and practised hostile 
religious rites could have no unity. Therefore, as 
a Hellenic ideal unity grew, the varying religions 
of the various States composing that unity could 
not be felt as essentially diflerent from or really 
hostile to one another. If there was an ideal 
unity in the political sphere, there must necessarily 
be an ideal unity in the religious sphere ; and the 
gods of one Hellenic State were recognized as gods 
by the others. Those gods quarrelled with one 
another, as brothers and sisters quarrel, or as the 
Hellenic States warred with one another. But 
the States met in the common recognition of the 
Hellenie deities. Especially the four great Pan- 


* γόμος πόλεως, Xen, Mem. iv. 3.16; Dem. Jfid. § 51. 
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Hellenic games— Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and. Isthmian—formed peaceful meeting-places for 
all Hellenes, where religion kept the peace and all 
Selo nnanite felt, the benign influence of the Hellenie 
gods. 

(4) Formation of the Hellenic Pantheon.—But 
when all the various gods who obtained Pan- 
Hellenic recognition were tlius set side by side, 
the religious consciousness demanded some theory 
of the relation between them. Various theories, 
in which a religious system was built up, came 
into existence. But out of these the great unifying 
forces, literature and the Delphie Oracle, formed 
a generally recognized Pantheon. No two ex- 
pressions of that system are precisely the same. 
Different writers conceived it with slight varia- 
tions, but the general type is clear. The concep- 
tion of a household, as it were, consisting of twelve 
ereat deitics 15 found in several poe of Greece ; 
but it was far from being universal, and the twelve 
selected were not everywhere the same. Again, 
in no district did the Hellenie Pantheon corre- 
spond exactly to the actual popular religion. 

Everywhere both Hterary and popular concep- 
tions tended towards a common form, which had 
its root in the popular mind and the popular 
ideas. It was the great poets who most of all 
gave shape to it, and made it familiar over the 
whole country and in the Greek colonies. Hence 
the popular Greek idea that the Hellenic religion 
was the creation of Homer and Hesiod had a 
certain truth. They beyond all others gave ex- 
pression to the popular tendencies, and were the 
chief instrnments in moulding the recognized, or, 
as one might almost call it, the ‘orthodox’ Greek 
Pantheon. 

(5) The Hellenic Religion an ideal.—This eommon 
religion, which we shall continue to term the 
Hellenie religion, must be carefully distinguished 
from the actual religion of any single Hellenic 
State. Like the political unity which originated 
along with it, the Hellenic religion was much 
more an ideal than an actual, realized fact. Its 
centre and crowning idea is the supremacy and 
almighty power of Zeus; but very seldom do we 
find that Zeus is in actual worship the most 
important god of any State. In Athens, 6.0.» 
Athenaia was the great divinity and tutclary 
goddess of the State; and her festivals were 
celebrated with greater magnificence and public 
interest than any others. The honour and safety 
of the State were bound up with her worship, not 
with that of Zeus. Zeus, at least so far as actual 
ritual is concerned, occupied quite a secondary 
position. 

But under this local diversity it is clear that 
a general likeness existed. We can hardly con- 
sider that meu who merely performed stated cere- 
monies had a religion. That term we can use 
only with reference to men who thought about 
the ideas involved in these rites; and it was 
the approximation to a general Hellenic type in 
their local religion that engaged general attention. 
Though they spent most care and most money on 
the festival of Athenaia, of Hera, or of Poseidon, 
their thought was eoncerned most with Zeus as the 
god, and with Athenaia or the others only as his 
representatives. Especially is this common or 
Hellenic religion the religion of the literature ὑσ 
which the most thoughtful men gave shape. But 
a national literature, though it be in advance of 
the prevalent standard of thought, is not in 
opposition to it. Homer and Plato only gave 
clearer form to the thoughts that were present in 
all edueated minds. This common eharacter, this 


Hellenic religion, is the true line in which the 


actual religion of Greece tended to develop. All 


| intercourse of Greek with Greek, all education, 
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all feeling of pride in their common blood and 
nationality, tended to foster it throughout the 
country, but, of course, in unequal degree aceord- 
ing to the unequal strength of these influences in 
different parts of the country. Hence the Hellenic 
type was not equally apparent everywhere, just 
as it was not equally realized by all men. Some 
tribes went more rapidly, others very slowly, but 
all were tending in one direction. Various lines 
of argument lead to the conclusion that this 
Hellenic religion assumed a definite form by the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.c. Changes continued 
to take place, new ideas were added, new gods and 
new rites were popularized after that date, and 
indeed down to the latest time when Greek gave 
place to a new religion, which was thoroughly 
non-Hellenic and even anti-Hellenic, though to 
some considerable extent it has been influenced by 
Greek ideas. But at that period the religion of 
Hellas seems to have assimilated all its essential 
elements and to have established itself as a power 
over all the Greek tribes, which acted chiefly from 
a religious centre recognized by all the Hellenes 
—viz. the Delphic Oracle. 

In fact, from that time onwards it was not so 
much blood or locality that determined the right 
of different tribes to the common name of Hellenes, 
as recognition of this Hellenic religion and par- 
ticipation in the Hellenic rites. 

The history of the Greeks in modern times 
presents a remarkable parallel. For centuries the 
Greek religion was the only bond that held to- 
gether the Greeks in different regions. Every 
other bond was gone. No Greek government, 
education, or literature existed. The national 
name had perished, and the people were serfs to a 
barbarous race. The tie of language had in many 
cases disappeared, and even at the present day 
there are Greeks in Asia Minor who do not 
know a word of the Greek tongue. Community of 
blood was confined to a small part of the Greek 
world, so called. Gut the religion remained to 
unite the people, and it proved a stronger tic 
than any other. Cretans of the Greek Church are 
Greeks, Cretans whose fathers became Moham- 
medans are non-Greek. This common religion 
was enough to preserve all the old feeling; and 
when the country was awakened from the sleep 
of centuries, when education and literature came 
in to help, as strong @ national feeling and 
as complete a severance in the national mind 
between Greek and the rest of the world have 
been made manifest as ever existed in olden times. 
In the western parts of Asia Minor the movement 
can still be watched in progress. The schools 
have not yet been universally established, but, 
wherever they have been planted, a single genera- 
tion develops the religious feeling into a strongly 
national one. 

(6) Theory of the Hellenic Pantheon.—Further, 
there was a polytheistic clement in the primi- 
tive Greek religion; and there grew up very 
early an idea that around the chief deity there 
were other vreat deities, in whom the Divine 
power existed in more narrowly circumscribed 
fashion: thus a system of higher and lower 
divinities was formed in such an ancient cultus 
as that of Eleusis. In the growth of a unified 
lfellenic religion this idea was developed. Accord- 
ing to this system Zeus is the supreme god, father 
of gods and men, protector of right and punisher 
of evil: as‘Epxetos and Kriyoos he is the patron of 
family and household, as Ξένιος and ‘Ixéovos he is 
the guardian of hospitality and of friendly inter- 
course between different countries; finally, he is 
the protector of cities and public life, and the 
fountain of law and of morality: from him 
originates all revelation of the will of heaven 
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(Ilavoppaios). lis will is fate; and the course οἱ 
events is the gradual consummation of his pur- 
poses. In the whole /lzad the will of Zeus was 
wrought out (Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλή). In the tale of 
Melampus and Iphiclus, as it is narrated in the 
Odysscy, xi. 290 ff., the fate from the god fettered 
the prophet, but, when the full time came, he was 
released and the purpose of Zeus was perfected. 
The other gods and goddesses are the ministers of 
the will of Zeus. Each has Is special province : 
Apollo speaks to mankind in oracles what Zeus 
wishes to reveal; Hestia is the goddess of family 
life ; Poseidon rules the sea ; and so on. 

The province or sphere of action assigned to 
each deity * in this Helleme idea had not much 
influence on the local cultus. When we take the 
Hermes of Imbros we find, not the Hellenic idea 
of the messenger of Zeus, but the Imbrian idea of 
the Divine power. But the Hermes who was 
adopted in many Greek cities under the Hellenic 
impulse was the Hellenic idea; and the popular 
view approximated to the Hellenic view. The 
average Greek thought of Aphrodite as the deity 
of love and beauty, Hermes as the god of heralds, 
and so on, irrespective of the cultus; and their 
names passed often into proverbial popular usage 
in this connexion. 

This religion as we find it in Homer was prac- 
tically the general religion of Grecce. While in 
each district the same gods as of old were wor- 
shipped with special care, and the regular cats 
at their sanctuaries was traditionally fixed among 
the priests, the other Pan-Hellenie gods were 
recognized beside them, and occasionally a Pan- 
Hellenic cultus even eclipsed the native worship. 
Thus at Olympia, Hera (perhaps associated in the 
Holy Marriage, ἱερὸς γάμος, with Zeus Kara:Barys, 
the naturalistic deity) was the native goddess ; 
but the festival of Zeus Olympius, a later institu- 
tion, far surpassed the older worslnp in magnifi- 
cence. In general, however, the native worship 
yemained the chief one, and the ‘ orthodox’ Hel- 
lenic system was recognized either by altars and 
worship of other gods separately, or by an altar of 
all the gods or of the Twelve Gods. See (14). 

(7) Moralization of the Hellenic gods. —The 
most important clement in the progress of Greek 
religion lay in the tendency to make its gods 
more and more into moral conceptions. In the 
case of the greater gods, the physical character 
that had once belonged to them almost entirely 
disappeared from the Hellenic mind. In this re- 
spect the view of Homer may be taken as identi- 
eal with that which prevailed generally during 
the 6th or 5th century. The gods are concerned 
with human life and human action; they influ- 
ence the course of nature solely as a means of 
aiding or hindering the works of men. While the 
vods had thus become almost purely moral con- 
ceptions, the tendency to sce Divine lite in external 
nature remained as strong as ever. 

(8) Lhe Daimones and the Divine in the physical 
world, —When once the tendency to polytheism 
had been established, it increased rapidly. The 
physical world was filled with Divine beings. 
Every place, every natural object which impressed 
men with its beauty or solemnity, became to them 
the seat of a deity. The nymphs of the old 
Pelasgian religion formed a convenient expression 
for this pantheistic idea ; and nymplis were seen in 
every tree and every stream, every glen and every 
mountain. 

Tn wnoral conceptions a Divine nature was equall 
conspicuous; and altars to Pity, Shame, Friend- 
ship, cte.,'| were erected in different places, Many 


Ἐπσιμὰς ποὶ τέχνας διελόντες, Herod. ii, 63. | a eice 
Ἐ ἔλεος, αἰδώς, φιλίω, ὁρμή, φήμη, φόβας, γέλως, εἰρήνη, δργάνη, 
τειθώ, εὐνομείω, EUMAL A, σωτηρίου, ὀμεόνθεου, χαιρῦξ, Vien, ὡρώ, TA, 
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of these names are known as actual epithets of 
different deities; Athena Hyrgane and Athena 
Nike are well known; Artemis Husleia was wor- 
shipped at Thebes. Ara or the Arai are some- 
times an independent conception, sometimes a 
name of the Erinnyes or Eumenides. In such 
deities as Eros or the Charites we have forms 
which were in some instances worshipped as the 
great embodiment of the Divine conception and 
chief gods of the places (so Eros at Thespiz, the 
Charites at Orchomenos) ; but generally they were 
only inferior figures attendant on the great gods. 
The Greeks themselves found it difficult to deter- 
mine how far a god as worshipped under two 
epithets continued to be one being. Socrates 
(Xen. Symp. c. 8, 9) knows not whether there is 
one Aphrodite or two, Ourania and Pandemos ; 
for Zeus himself, whom men count one, has many 
surnames. Xenophon was wont to sacrifice to 
Zeus Soter and Zeus Basileus; but a soothsayer 
of Lampsacos showed him that he had sinned in 
not sacrificing also to Zeus Meilichios. It cannot 
here be accidental that Xenophon’s first sacrifices 
acknowledged only the Olympian religion, whereas 
Zeus Meilichios is a Chthonian deity. Solon’s 
laws ordered that men should swear by three gods, 
“Ixéovos, Kaddpovos, ᾿Πξακεστήριος ; but these, though 
expressly called three gods, are obviously epithets 
of Zeus. Jt is therefore not surprising to find 
that epithets gradually tend to acquire distinct 
personality and a separate worship. 

This tendency is seen already in Homer, who 
personifies the Acrat. The sea-monster Scylla he 
calls a goddess, and Chimera, Echidna, Sirens are 
godlike beings (θεῖον yévos). So pestilence and 
hunger are called gods by Sophocles (Gdip. Tyr. 
28) and Simonides of Amorgos (vi. 102). These 
and all other striking instances of natural power, 
real or fabulous, were equally representative of 
the Divine nature. The term daimon (δαίμων) was 
often applied to such powers. Jn Homer the term 
δαίμων denotes a distinctly less personal conception 
than @eés: hardly anywhere except in 11. iii. 420 is 
a special god called δαίμων : the δαίμων is bearer of 
the Divine power which works in nature and in 
human life: the δαίμων has not been so formed, 
bounded and defined by mythology and cultus as 
θεύς : δαίμων is sometimes ¢ven used impersonally 
(especially in the Odyssey) in the sense of nwmen. 
There is a certain tendency in Homer to attribute 
a bad influence to the δαίμων, and the preponder- 
ance of evil is distinctly marked in the Odyssey.* 

In the post-Homeric usage δαίμων acquired a 
more definite meaning, and was applied to certain 
godlike beings intermediate between the great 
gods and mankind. In Hesiod the spirits of men 
of the Golden Age are appointed by Zeus to watch 
and guard men, and are called daimones, and the 
name is also applied to Phaethon, appointed by 
Aphrodite as guardian of her shrine. Hence it is 
eencrally applied to the train of inferior beings 
attendant on the chief gods, as Satyrs, Corybantes, 
Erotes, ete. (Plato, Legg. 848 D). These daimones 
are often conceived as the executors of the will of 
Zeus in particular cases.| The analogy with some 
phases of the Hebrew doctrine of angels is interest- 
ing. In Arcadia men sacrificed to Bronte and 
Astrape, evidently daimones of Zeus. Wind-gods Τ 
are worshipped in a similar fashion, though they 
are not expressly so named. Daimones as com- 
panions and guardians of individual men are men- 


* Kracher, Gebrauch des Wortes δαίμων, reckous that the word 
occurs there eighteen times in action unfriendly to men, four- 
teen times indifferent or friendly. Fick derives δαίρεων from 
the root das, ‘to teach,’ and identifies it with the Sanskrit das- 
mant, ‘ wise.’ 

4 So in Plate (Legg. v. 780 A), ὁ ξένιος ἐχώστου δοίμων καὶ θεός, | 
τῷ ξενίω συνεχόμενος Διί. 


ἐ Herod. vii. 178, 189. 


tioned by Theognis (161 ff.), and frequently in later 
authors.* The words εὐδαίμων, δυσδαίμων probably 
unply such aview. They are not found in Homer ; 
and ὀλβιοδαίμων (11, 11. 182) is one of many sus- 
picious expressions in the passage wliere it occurs. 
υὐδαίμων is used by Hesiod (Op. 824), The Roman 
idea of a genius of city or people is not found till 
a late date. After the Christian era the Tyche of 
the city was worshipped; and the head of the 
city-coddess appears on coins. This, of course, 
must be distinguished from the genuine ancient 
cult of Tyche.+ In Athens a cult of the Demos, 
alone or along with the Charites, is mentioned in 
inscriptions of the last cent. B.C. 

Some order was introduced into this motley 
throng of Divine beings by the idea of a train 
of inferior deities attendant on each of the greater 
gods. Dionysos had a troop of followers from 
Sileni and Satyrs down through all grades of 
life to wild beasts. The train of attendants 15 8 
sort of epitome of the sphere of action belonging 
to the god, and that of Dionysos represents all 

hases of the life and energy of nature which are 
included in the special significance of that deity. 
So it is with many other gods. All the deities 
and daimones of the sea form a court round their 
sovereigns Poseidon and Amphitrite. To Aphro- 
dite is attached every variety of love and grace, 
Eros, Himeros, Pothos, the Charites, etc. Art 
had much to do in determining the form of all 
these trains of beings; and they seldom attained 
such importance as to be recognized in public 
cult, 

(9) Restrictions on the nature of the gods.—The 
originally restricted character of the Greek gods 
continued to cling to them. ‘Their power was 
once confined to a narrow district, their worship 
to a small circle. As the gods changed from 
physical to moral conceptions, the range of their 
power widened, and the circle of their worshippers 
wasincreased ; but still there was a universal feeling 
that a defined boundary did exist, and that new 
worshippers were admitted into a select and ex- 
clusive company. The cultus of a god was often 
transferred to a new place, where his worship was 
established in a form as closely as possible re- 
sembling the original (ἀφίδρυσι5) ; but blood and 
race were usually the cause of such a transfer. 
The worship of the mother city thus spread to the 
colonies. When smaller communities were concen- 
trated in a great State, as the Attic towns were 
in Athens, the worship of eacli was transferred to 
the central city ; and the chief festival of the god 
was constituted a memorial of the original transfer 
by a procession to the ancient seat of the worship. 
Thus the old image of Dionysos was taken from 
Eleutherai to Athens, and an imitation left in its 
place. But the Eleusinian worship was left in 
its own home, with Athens as a secondary seat of 
tlie cultus, 

This process was common in Greek history, 
and a well-known example in historical times is 
the foundation of Megalopolis by Epaminondas, 
in order to establish a centralized Arcadian State 
in counterpoise to the power of Sparta. When 
this was done the gods and worship of the minor 
States were incorporated in the greater, and the 
memory of their relation was kept up in the 
annual festival and procession between the cities. 
The importance of this custom for the develop- 
ment of inter-communication in Greece has been 
well shown by Curtius.t A system of roads to 
connect the chief city with tlhe minor ones was a 
necessity of the growing cult. When the worship 
was left in the minor State as too holy to be dis- 

* Cf. Plato, Pheedon, 107 Ὁ. 


+ Paus. vi. 25. 45 il. 7. δ; iv. 80,2. 
1 Geschichte des Wegebaus bei den Griechen. 
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turbed, a road between the two cities was equally 
required. This conception of the roads is related 
to the utilitarian view described in A, § I (1), etc.: 
the use of the roads for the god’s service was the 
cuarantee and consecration of their usefulness for 
all his worshippers, and ensured that they were 
respected by all who reverenced his power. 

Thus originated the sacred roads of the pro- 
cessions of Athens, of Megalopolis, of Sparta to 
Amycle, of Elis to Olympia. The road from 
Athens to Marathon, by which the god had been 
brought to Athens, was, as Curtius has emphasized, 
always traversed by the θεωρίαι sent by Athens 
to consult the Delphic Oracle. There they found 
the road that connected Marathon with Delphi, 
marking the way along which the worship of the 
god had once been borne; and they travelled by 
the Sacred Way in preference to the direct path 
from Athens to Delphi. 
lightning over Harma before starting; in other 


words, they observed the signs of the weather in | 


the direction of Marathon. The most famous 


Sacred Way in Greece was the path by which | 


Apollo had come to Delphi with the Dorians from 
the north of Thessaly, and every fourth year the 


sacred procession to Tempe kept alive the old | 
These processions are among the most | 


relation. 
interesting features of Greek religion. War was 
often stopped to allow them to be carried out. 
But in the Peloponnesian war this was not the 
ease: for years after the Spartans occupied Deke- 
leia the procession by land to Eleusis ceased, till 
Alcibiades, by guarding the way with soldiers, 
enabled it to be held in safety. 

(10) State gods and gods within the State.—Kven 
in the State itself only a few of the gods were wor- 
shipped by the whole people. These were the θεοὶ 
πατρῷοι, γενέθλιοι, ἀρχηγέται, With whose worship the 
safety, honour, and existence of the State were 
bound up. They have to be distinguished from θεοὶ 
πάτριοι, a term which includes all the gods legally 
recognized in the community. 

Every set of persons within the city united in 
any relation had their own god. But voluntary 
associations for the worship of a god, and united by 
no other bond but this worship, belong to a later 
time, including those which were made in a city 
like Athens by a set of strangers for the purpose 
of their own national worship: see below, C, § ITI. 

Besides the patron-gods of each city (θεοὶ πατρῷοι), 
all gods legally worshipped in the State required 
respect from the State. If any of them were in- 
jured, or if their full rights were not given them, 
their anger was shown not merely against the 
individual wrong-doer, but also against any one 
in his company, and against the whole com- 
nuinity.* Hence it was only prudent for the State 
to extend its support to the worship of every god, 
to contribute to the expense of lis sacrifices and 
festivals (δημοτελῆ ἱερά), and to give dedicatory 
offerings from time to time. At the same time, it 
was obviously necessary to guard against the in- 
troduction of new gods into the State (see (14) 
below). " 

(11) Hatension of the worship of a φοά.---Τῦ de- 
pended entirely on the worshippers themselves to 
determine how far their circle should be widened. In 
some cases a rigid exclusiveness was maintained, 
and new meinbers were admitted only as a special 
honour. In the family worship of Zeus Ktesios some 
did not allow even tlie domestic slaves to participate 
(Isaios, Ciron. § 16); but the general custom was 
to admit the household slaves to the household 
worship (ef. Ausch. Agam. 1026). To the public 
worship of some States no strangers were admitted, 
as was the case in the Panionion (Herod. i. 143), 
At Argos no stranger could sacrifice in the Heraion 

* Asch, Sept. 681; Eur. ΕἾ. 1353; Hor. Od. 111. 2. 26, ete. 


Hence they watehed the | 


(Herod. vi. 81), Athens was in general far more 
hospitable (Dem. Necer. § 79). This exclusiveness 
is rather a relic of the past than a real character- 
istic of the Hellenic religion, and it disappeared 
sensibly as time elapsed. The worshippers were 
the chief source of revenue to the priests and the 
temple (Lucian, Phadlar. ii. 8), and were generally 
encouraged to come from all quarters. 

Apart from the formal ritualistic service of the 
temples, viz. the public festivals, admission to 
which was a matter of public concern, what may 
be called occasional worship, depending on the 
wishes and needs of individual worshippers, was 
a considerable element in the Hellenic religion. 
‘The cost of the public ceremonies was defrayed 
by the State: private worshippers in the temple 
also existed. This element was an increasing one, 
and was encouraged by the Oracle and by the 
priesthood in general. Pindar’s house in Thebes 
was close by the temple of Rhea, and he honoured 
the goddess greatly (Pyth. iii. 77): the term indi- 
cates not mere vague respect, but practical acts of 
worship and offering were implied in ‘honouring a 
god.’ Neighbourhood to a particular god had the 
saine effect in other cases (Plaut. Baech. ii. 1, 3): 
even travellers passing a shrine or a sacred tree 
ought to show some token of respect, were it only 
to kiss the hand to it. 

Tt is doubtful how far such worship was ad- 
mitted from all comers. Probably the striet rule, 
in older time, was that only the privileged circle 
of worslippers could be admitted ; and Herodotus 
(v. 72, vi. 81) shows cases of exclusion of extrane- 
ous worshippers. but it is probable that these 
cases were exceptional, that worshippers were 
rejected only in some excitement of national feel- 
ing, that the principle of Hellenic religion, which 
gradually established itself in most of the temples 
of local cults, was that all Hellenes might worship 
in Hellenic temples, and that, in such cases as 
Herodotus mentions, the intending worshipper 
acted on this principle. 

(12) State reeognition of the Pan-Hellenie Religion. 
—The idea of a Hellenic religion of gods common 
to all Hellenes never gained complete ascendency, 
but is seen in many individual cases. Zeus Hellenios 
or Panhellenios was worshipped in Athens (Paus. i. 
18. 9; Ar. Hg. 1253) and in Afgina (Pind. Nene. 
v. 10; Paus. 1. 44. 9). The expression κοινοὶ θεοί 
and others similar (Herod. ix. 90, ete.) show the 
same feeling. Invocation of all the gods tovether 
is not infrequent (Dem. de Cor., init. : Mid. § 52). 
An altar of all the gods (βωμὸς xowds πάντων 
θεῶν) existed at Olympia; and at Ilium there was 
a priest of all the gods (τῶν πάντων θεῶν) Altars 
of the Twelve Gods, as a convenient summary of 
the chief Hellenic gods, were frequent. Later we 
find in Messene statues of all the gods ὁπόσους 
νομίζουσιν “λληνες. 

(13) The Hellenre Religion a part of the Crty- 
State.—In the fully formed Hellenic city the State 
religion was one part of the conmonwealth, and 
the State gods had a recognized claim to certain 
perquisites. The relation of the gods to the State 
lost the religious and pious character, and came to 
be conceived as a purely legal matter (νόμῳ yap τοὺς 
θεοὺς νομίζομεν, Hur. Hee. 800). Here the verb does 
not mean so mucli as ‘ believe in the existence of? 
nor so little as ‘practise the rites of’; it may be 
paraphrased by the preceding sentence. Not that 
the law could abolish the gods and their worship. 
The original thought that the Divine nature was 
a necessary part of the world, and help from it a 
necessary element in human life, was indelible and 
beyond the legal power to alter. A State without 
religion was as little conceivable as a State without 
laws; the good citizen and the religious citizen 


| were equivalent expressions. 
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(14) Zhe Hellenic conception of piety.—EicéBewa, 
‘piety,’ consisted in giving the gods their due; 
righteousness 1s justice to the gods.* Mythologi- 
cally, the idea is expressed by Hesiod (7heog. 535) 
as a regular compact of mutual duties and rights 
(κρίνεσθαι) made in Methone between Zeus and 
Prometheus as the representatives of gods and 
men. Law and public opinion required that the 
gods be given their due; but that personal honour 
be paid them there was no necessity. Their char- 
acter and position might be ridiculed so long as no 
intention was shown to do away with their wor- 
ship. The γραφὴ ἀσεβείας was directed only against 
him that sought to alter or infringe the established 
ceremonial. The atheist (ἄθεος) was obnoxious to 
the law because his principles made the cultus 
unnecessary. 

The worship of new deities was forbidden in 
Athens, until the Ecclesia, or the Nomothetai act- 
ing under its direction, sanctioned the introduction 
of a new cult, and settled the ceremonial belonging 
to it. But the effective prohibition of foreign rites 
was hindered by various causes. It was no one’s 
business to protest against a new worship or prose- 
cute the worshippers; the duty, disagreeable and 
entailing ill-will from a considerable section of the 
people, was left to the patriotic piety of the nation 
to carry out, and seldom found any one to perform 
it. An openness to novelties, a receptivity for 
foreign thought, characterized the Athenians; and 
foreign citizens and foreign religions (ἐπίθετοι) 
found in general an equally free access to the city. 
See below, C, § II]; above, A, § VII (2). 

A. higher conception of εὐσέβεια, however, was 
not wanting. Fear of the god was from the first 
no prominent part of the idea of piety. Through- 
out the literature, love is a much more important 
element. Zeus is the father of gods and men, not 
as being their creator, but as a father-like ruler 
(Aristot. Pol. 1. 12). The good man is the man 
beloved of God. The gods were full of goodwill 
towards men. The passages where the fear of 
God is mentioned often show that a high idea is 
implied in the word ‘fear’ (ἕνα γὰρ δέος, ἔνθα καὶ 
αἰδώς, Plat. Huth. 12C). The word δεισιδαίμων 
occurs in the sense of ‘pious’ in Xenophon and 
Aristotle (Pol. ν. 11. 25). 

But the other conception of God as hurtful to 
men, and of the Divine action as showing itself in 
calamity, is not absent (see C, § I). In later 
times δεισιδαιμονία, as the superstitious fear of God, 
is distinguished from εὐσέβεια. This sense is first 
found in Polybius, if we except the doubtful 
chapter of Theophrastus (Char. xvi.). Moreover, 
the expression ‘justice towards God’ is often used 
in a better sense than that of mere complance 
with an external law. But such finer thoughts 
probably belonged only to the few; it is hardly 

ossible to attribute any ideas of the kind to 

iclas, who was to many the ideal of a pious 
man. The picture that Plato gives of the religion 
of his time is a very dark one. In one place 
(Legg. x. p. 885) he says that some disbelieve in 
the gods, and others think that they are moved 
unjustly by gifts and vows. Still worse is the 
account given by Adeimantos and Glaucon in 
Rep. ii., where the strolling soothsayers who sell 
pardons to the people, and teach them that a few 
ceremonies and a little money will gain forgive- 
ness for all sins, are especially inveighed against. 

It must, however, be remembered that these 
passages are purposely one-sided. The truth is 
that popular thought was unable to reconcile the 
love of the gods and the fear of the gods, which 
constituted the central antithesis of Hellenic re- 
ligion. Their religion provided no help in the 


* Cf. Plat. Protag. 331, Rep. i. 331B; Oic. de Nat. Deorum, 
i. 41, 116. 


difficulty. Ideas of sin, of the wrath of Heaven, 
were present to all men; and those who could not 
themselves rise to higher thoughts sank to super- 
stitious practices to avoid the consequences of the 
guilt which they felt themselves laden with. The 
mythological legends handed down from an older 
stage of religion, and frequently gross and revolt- 
ing in character, still clung to the gods of the 
national religion. ‘The gods seemed themselves to 
sanction hateful and immoral acts, and exposed 
themselves as much to the ridicule of men as to 
that of their peers (Jd. 1. 600; Odyss. vill. 343). 
The better thought of Greece rejected and abolished 
these fables; but the vulgar often justified their 
evil deeds by the example of the gods.* 

As the Hellenic State grew, and as art separated 
itself from the service of religion, the seculariza- 
tion of all cultus proceeded with rapid strides. 
The productions of the fine period of art were not 
made to be worshipped, but to be admired in the 
temple. The spectacular side of religion became 
every year more prominent. If it could not satisfy 
the religious wants of the people, it aimed at 
least at satiating them with fine shows. In many 
temples the cultus, though never wholly wanting, 
was quite subordinate to the purposes of State 
offices and of occasional pageants, which had far 
more of a political than a religious character. See 
also C, § IIT (4). 

Art no longer formed, as it onee did, a part of 
religion; but it influenced the popular theory of 
religion very materially. The Artemis of cultus 
was developed mainly by the artistic element into 
the huntress maiden; and this conception of the 
goddess, though not ruling in cultus, was certainly 
the common Hellenic idea. In this and other 
ways the gulf between the ancient cult and the 
actual thought of the people was widened. 

V. THE HELLENIC CLASSIFICATION OF DEITIES 
AS OLYMPIAN AND CHTHONIAN. — This distinc- 
tion, so characteristic of and peculiar to Hellenic 
thought, has already been anticipated as if familiar. 
One can hardly speak about Hellenic religious 
thought without assuming it. 

(1) Hellenism and the thoughi of death.—In 
the thought which belongs to and constitutes 
Hellenism, looked at in its relation to religion, the 
first moment was the revolt of man against the 
hard law of uature—a revolt springing from the 
energetic, joyous consciousness of individual power 
and freedom. This thought expressed itself in 
the gods whom it pictured to itseli—gods of beauty 
and of enjoyment. There was a tendency to 
eliminate from the traditional conception of the 
Divine beings everything that conflicted with this 
sentiment, and leave only gods of life and bright- 
ness. The Athenaia of actual Attic cult died, and 
was mourned for every year according to the old 
religious idea of the annual death and rebirth 
of the life of nature; but the Athena of Hellenic 
thought was lifted far above death. The grave 
of Dionysos was a central fact in the actual ritual, 
but drops out of the literature almost entirely. 

The older views as to the dead, which made 
them into and worshipped them as gods, were not 
in accordance with the Hellenic spirit, and are 
not conspicuous in Greek literature. But the 
continuance of the ritual and worship of the dead 
in practice among the Greeks is everywhere pre- 
supposed and sometimes alluded to. There was 
in this respect a deep gap between the educated 
spirit of Hellenism and the actual conduct of the 
ordinary Greek man or woman. ‘The Hellenie 
spirit hated and avoided the thought of death. It 
was concerned with life and brightness and enjoy- 
ment, with show and festival and art. Homer 


* Plat. Huth. 5B; Ar. Nub. 905, 1080; Eur. Hipp. 451, Ion. 
449; Ter. Aun. iii. 5. 36. 
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deseribes the Hidola of the dead as preserving in 
the realm of death a shadowy and wretched ex- 
istence which is worse than the most miserable 
lot in life. Yet in the Homeric poems the old 
rites are seen in practice at the graves of Patroclus 
and Aehilles (Gdyss. xxiv. 65, ete.) That old 
ritual was systematized and formulated under the 
influence of the Delphic Oracle (whose rule always 
was to recognize and regulate the ancient religious 
usages); and this systematization was repeated in 
the Solonian legislation, and doubtless all over 
Greece.* 

Hellenism could not maintain itself at this 
stage: the hard facts of the world and of life 
demand and foree reeognition. Thus eomes in the 
second moment in the Hellenie religious idea — 
the inevitable awe before this irresistible power, 
the power of nature, stern, inexorable, irresistible, 
which may be regarded either impersonally as 
Fate or Necessity (Εἱμαρμένη, ᾿Ανάγκη), or person- 
ally as a god whose power or will constitutes and 
moves and orders the course of nature. Here the 
gods of the old régime returned into the Hellenic 
consciousness. ‘They were more closely connected 
in the Greek mind with the power of nature and 
the one great faet in nature, Death. Life, the 
other side of that great fact, was not, as a rule, 
apprehended by the Greeks in its true relation to 
Death. The Greek mind had sought to make for 
itself gods of life alone; and the two antithetic 
sides of the religious conception were to a great 
extent developed separately from one another. In 
this way, probably, must be explained the remark- 
able fact that in the Hellenic religion life and death 
are apportioned, so far as that is possible, to two 
different moods of thought and two different sets 
of deities. Only in the highest development of 
Greek thought in some rare minds, and there only 
in @ very imperfeet way, was the antithesis recon- 
ciled in a higher conception of the Divine nature 
(see C, § I, below). 

(2) The Olympian and the Chthonian gods.— 
The differenee between the gods of the old religious 
ideas and of the newer or Hellenic thought 
tended to crystallize in the distinction between 
Chthonian and Olympian gods, though this dis- 
tinetion never beeame absolute and universal, and 
there is hardly any deity who belonged every- 
where and at all times to the one class and never 
to the other. But the worship of the dead, z.e. of 
the heroes, and of the Chthonian gods, was marked 
off by broad lines from that of the Olympian 
gods; and most of what was really deep and heart- 
felt religion in Greece belongs to the former, 
while most of what is artistie and a permanent 

ossession for the civilized world belongs to the 
atter. 

The even numbers and the left hand belonged 
to the Chthonian deities, the odd numbers and 
the right hand to the gods of heaven (Plat. Legg. 
iv. 717A). White was the appropriate colour of 
the Olympian gods, the East their abode, and the 
direction to which their temples looked and their 
worshippers turned when sacrificing tothem. The 
forenoon was the time suitable for their worship. 
The Chthonian gods preferred blood-red or black ; 
the West was the direction to which their wor- 
shippers faeed, the afternoon their chosen time. 
Offerings to the Olympian gods were shared in by 
men ; offerings to the Chthonian gods were burnt 
Whole. Men had community in the sacrifice with 
the former, with the latter they had none. One 
who had partaken of the black sheep offered to the | 
hero Pelops in his grove in the Altis might not | 
enter the temple of Zeus (Paus. v. 13). The 
priestess ‘Theano refused to eurse Aleibiades and 


* See U. Kohler’s commentary on the famous Cean inscription, 
Athen, Mitthetl. i. 189; Plutarch, Solon, 21. 
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devote him to the infernal gods, on the ground 
that her duty was only to bless (Plut. Ade. 22). 

The worship of the Chthonian deities was for 
the most part mystie ; and a very brief deseription 
of the eharacter of the ritual of the Mysteries has 
already been given in A, § VIJ. This mystic and 
secret eharacter shielded the Chthonian gods 
against the Hellenizing tendeney; and thus the 
awe that attached to them remained unimpaired. 
Awe was foreign to the spirit of Hellenism; but 
the human spirit demands an element of awe, and 
the Hellenes were human. Accordingly, Hellenism 
proteeted the Chthonian gods against itself by 
keeping them private, mysterious, and apart. 

VI. THE RELIGION OF APOLLO AND THE DELPHIC 
ORACLE.—To attain a eonception of the spirit and 
eharacter and the infinite variety of Hellenic re- 
ligion and its relation to Hellenic life, it is above 
all necessary to study the praetical development 
of the individual gods out of their primitive form 
into the full Greek idea. We ean here take only 
one example. We might select Athenaia, the 
ehampion and mother of Athens, originally a form 
of the Pelasgian Mother-Goddess, who became step 
by step an almost purely Olympian deity (at least 
in the popular idea, though never in the actual 
eultus ἢ, patron of what the world holds in 
lnemory as most characteristic of Athens, protector 
of the democracy, of art and of letters, opposed to 
and yet elosely connected with Poseidon, who was 
the ehampion of the oligarchic and aristocratic 
element in the eity.+ But Apollo is, on the whole, 
the most typical and representative Hellenic deity, 
and his oracle at Delphi was the most powerful 
influence in guiding and moulding the growth of 
Hellenism. And as, in the much debated subjeet 
of Greek religion, it is useful to see more than 
one view, Mr. L. R. Farnell, the author of Cults 
of the Greck States, will treat this part of it.— 


[If the study of any single Hellenic divinity can 
suthee for the eomparison of the pagan and Christian 
elassical world in respect of rehgious thought and 
rite, one may be justified in selecting the Apolline 
worship for the purpose. It may not indeed present 
us with the highest achievement of the Hellenic 
spirit in religious speculation : for instance, to trace 
the gradual evolution of ideas that made for mono- 
theism, we must turn rather to the worship of 
Zeus. Nor, again, did it attempt to satisfy, as did 
the Dionysiae and Eleusinian cults, the personal 
eraving for immortality and happiness after death 
which was working strongly in the Hellenie world 
before the diffusion of Christianity. Currents of 
mystic speeulation, eoming partly from the East, 
and bringing new problems concerning the provi- 
denee of the world and the destiny of the soul, 
scarcely touched and in no way transformed the 
personality of Apollo. Until the old Hellenic 
system was passing away, he remained a bright 
and elearly outlined figure of the early national 
religion, ἃ Pan- Hellenic god, whose attributes 
reflected and whose worship assisted the various 
stages of material, social, and moral development 
through which the race had passed. The study of 
the cult is of the highest value for the student of 
Hellenism, and not without value for the wider 
study of European ethics and religion. 

To understand this, we must distinguish more 
earefully than is often done between the figure of 
worship and the figure of myth. This is the more 
necessary in the case of a religion such as the 
Hellenic, that was not fortified by any strong and 
imperious dogma which might bring the mythic 


* Her relation to the Eumenides, the Gorgon, and the serpent- 
footed Erichthonios, shows her Chthonian and antique char- 


+ See Neil’s edition of Aristophanes’ Knights, Ὁ. 83, 
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fancy under control. Hence Greek myth, though 
usually bright and attractive, and often illumina- 
tive of actual worship, is sometimes repulsive, and 
no adequate expression of the serious mood of the 
worshipper. Jf we confine our view, then, to the 
publie cults—Greek devotion being mainly public 
—and to the myths that ilustrate these, we soon 
discover that Apollo did not instantly reveal 
himself, as he emerged above the horizon of pre- 
historic Hellas, as the divinity of the higher life 
who brought a higher message to his worshippers. 
The Apollo of Aischylus and Pindar is not quite 
the same as the Apollo of the earliest Greek tribes. 
The records of the historic period still preserve the 
impress of a wilder and more savage age. 

The meaning of the name Apollo, like that of 
most of the Divine names in Greece, escapes us. 
A modern etymology that connects it with ἀπέλλα, 
the Dorie word for ‘assembly,’ would yield us, if 
we could accept it, the very interesting result, that 
the aboriginal deity was not a mere ‘ Nature-god,’ 
a personification of some portion of the natural 
world, but already a political divinity full of 
yromise for the future public life of the race. But 
or etymological reasons the word ἀπέλλα could not 
give rise to the derivative ᾿Απόλλων, though they 
might both come from some common stem. 

We must content ourselves with having the 
right to believe that he is at least an Aryan god, 
brought in by the Hellenic conquerors, and the 
common possession of several of the leading tribes. 
In countries where the autochthonous population 
claimed to have survived, such as Attica and 
Arcadia, he is clearly an immigrant, not an indi- 
genous deity. And Greek ritual preserved and 
hallowed the memory of his original entrance 
into Hellas from the north. It seems that in 
Herodotus’ time the Delians were still in the 
habit of receiving certain cereal offerings at the 
festival of Apollo that purported to come from the 
‘Hyperboreans.’ The route which the offerings 
followed entered Greece from the north-west, and, 
passing southward as far as Dodona, then struck 
across eastward to the Malian Gulf, and so by the 
Eubeean Carystos to Delos. Wild fancies have 
been conceived and foolish theories devised about 
these Hyperboreans. Error arose from the Ulusory 
belief that any people, known however dimly to 
the Greeks, and fenoren to be worshippers of 
Apollo, could have been styled ‘the people who 
live beyond the north wind.’ The key to the 
puzzle has been undoubtedly found by Aliens, 
who as a philologist has made one of the very few 
philological contributions to the study of Greek 
religion that are of any value. He discovered that 
the word Ὑπερβόρειοι is a slight popular corruption 
for ὙὝπερβόροι or 'YarepBeperata, a well-attested Mace- 
donian dialect form for the Delian word Ilepdepées 
that Herodotus declares was applied to the sacred 
‘earriers’ of Apollo’s offerings. They are then 
northern Greeks, all bearing pure Greek names, 
which all have a religious origin proper to their 
ritualistic function. And it is of the greatest in- 
terest to note that the route by which the oblations 
of the North-Greek tribes are reported to have 
travelled is the natural route of invasion which the 
Aryan conquerors are now supposed by modern 
historians to have followed. 

Can we discover the original character of this 
divinity in the earliest days of the worship in 
Greece? A belief that still appears to prevail in 
ordinary classical scholarship is that he began his 
career as a sun-god, displacing earlier and less per- 
sonal solar powers, and became gradually human- 
ized and withdrawn from this elemental sphere. 


and official hymns give the best clue to the ideas 
of ancient worship. None of those that are attached. 
to Apollo can be naturally interpreted as desig- 
nating a god of the sun or of the lights of heaven. 
Αὐκειος, one of his most common titles, can come 
from the stem of λύκο-ς, ‘ wolf,’ and not phonetically 
from the stem of λύκη, an assumed old Greek word 
for ‘light.’ Λυκηγενής, an epithet only used twice in 
the Jad in a conversation between Athenaand the 
Lycian Pandaros, can mean, in accord with the 
laws of word -formation, either ‘Lycian-born’ or 
‘wolf-born’: the latter significance being in har- 
mony with a well-attested legend. αἰγλήτης, ‘the 
god of the gleam’ at Anaphe, appears to have been 
a later transformation for an older form ᾿Ασγελάτας, 
a term of quite different import. 

At a comparatively later period, Apollo comes 
into touch with Helios, especially in Asia Minor: 
the same may be said of other divinities, for whom 
no one would claim a solar origin. The first to 
identify him with Helios was Euripides ; but this 
poet is often quite reckless of the popular religious 
view, and the statement belongs to a certain 
theory of his. 

In pagan North Europe, and in pagan Greece, 
the leading practices of ritual that have been dis- 
covered and interpreted by modern research aimed 
at ensuring fertility and growth in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. ‘This niust be the ehief in- 
terest of primitive society in the pastoral and 
agricultural age ; and it is this that gives function 
and much of their character to most of the Hellenic 
divinities throughout all periods of their career, 
and especially to Apollo. 

Doubélexs, the earliest Hellenic invaders had 
already advanced beyond the social level of the 
hunter and the shepherd. Yet early eult and cult- 
ideas that survived the changes and progress of the 
ages preserve the traits of savage life. Here and 
there Apollo was still the cave-dweller: for in- 
stance, near Magnesia on the Maander, where his 
image and spirit filled his priests with superhuman 
force, so that in wild frenzy they bounded down 
steep rocks and uprooted strong trees: even in 
cultured Athens he was still worshipped in a cave 
on the Acropolis. To this period belong such con- 
ceptions as that of Apollo Δύκειος, the wolf-god, 
the son of a wolf-mother, the god to whoin wolves 
were offered in Argive ritual. In Cyprus we come 
upon the worship of Apollo ‘YAdrys, the deity of the 
woodland, to whom certain trees were sacred ; and 
the bow, the weapon of early man, and always the 
chief badge of A pollo, belongs to him as the divinity 
of the chase, to whom the huntsman even in the 
days of Arrian offered a tithe of thespoil. Through- 
out all Hellas lie was worshipped also as the deity 
of flocks and herds, who tended sheep and horned 
cattle in the pastures, and brouglit plentiful supply 
of inilk, as Νόμιος and Ταλάξιος. The agricultural 
life, which is again a higher stage, is also under 
his care. He guards the crops trom mildew and 
vermin, preserves the boundaries of the tenements, 
and to his shrines at Delphi and Delos the Greek 
States far and wide send their tribute of corn. 

His festivals, which fell in spring, summer, and 
early autumn, but never in winter, attest very 
clearly his vegetative and agricultural character. 
At Amyelz, in Laconia, he succeeded to and 
absorbed the cult of an old hero of vegetation, 
Hyacinthus, probably a pre- Hellenic personage, 
the beautiful youth who dies young and 15 bewailed 
as the incarnation of the bloom and the early fruits 
of the year. His grave was beneath the base- 
ment of Apollo’s statue, and the first part of the 
Hyacinthia festival was consecrated to him ; the 


But the belief is uncritically held, and breaks down | note of sorrow in the ritual is an echo from the 


before the evidence of the cult-facts. The epithets 


whereby a Greek divinity was addressed in prayer |! 


primitive life of the husbandman and harvester in 


Europe and Asia. The Laconian festival of the 
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Κάρνεια is one of peculiar interest, and it is im- 
possible here to cope with the questions that arise 
concerning it. Our own view is that Apollo Κάρνειος, 
whose name means ‘the cattle-god,’ was worshipped 
by the Dorians in North Greece, and probably 
by the Dryopes before the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnese; that the Dorians established his 
worship in Megara, Sieyon, Argos, and Sparta, 
though a previous migration, possibly of the 
Dryopes, may have already planted the worship 
in certain parts of Southern Greece. The Spartan 
ritual has been well interpreted by Mannhardt: 
for nine days all the people lived in tents or huts, 
a reminiscence of primitive life, and the chief act 
of the festival was the pursuit of a man called 
‘the runner,’ who was covered with garlands, by 
youths who carried grape clusters; if they caught 
him, it was a good omen for the crops and vintage. 
The ritual is vegetation-magic and old European. 
Upon this, as upon the ritual of the Hyacinthia, 
the higher worship of the god of song and music 
was encrafted. 

To this early pastoral and agricultural period 
belongs the rite of human sacrifice which survived 
here and there in the worship of Apollo, and which 
was probably more frequent in the earlier period 
when it was common to all Aryan and to less pro- 
gressive races. In Cyprus those who touched the 
altar of Apollo were thrown from a rock; from 
the famous Leucadian promontory in Acarnania a 
victim was hurled once a year ‘as a piacular ofler- 
ing’ to Apollo; and in the Attie Θαργήλιεα, an early 
harvest-festival consecrated to Apollo, where most 
of the ritual was harmless vegetation-magic, the 
cruel rite may have prevailed, even in the civilized 
age, of leading forth two huinan scapegoats and 
putting them to death by stoning or burning. 
The human oblation, which Greek civilization 
tended to abolish or modify, is a practice—what- 
ever its true meaning—that is rooted in savagery. 
Yet it sometimes contains the germ of the idea of 
piacular and vicarious atonement that can bear 
fruit in a higher religion. 

So far it has only been the primitive character 
of Apollo that we have attempted to outline. His 
real significance for the Greek πόλις touches higher 
issues. He becomes, or already at the dawn of 
Greek history he was, one of a special group of 
deities that presided over the communion of the 
family, the clan, the village, and finally of the 
πόλις, the last development of these. His cone- 
shaped pillar stood in the street before the door 
of the citizen; and Apollo ’Ayuets becomes Apollo 
IIpocrariptos, the god ‘who stands before the door’ 
and shields the household from terrors of the seen 
and unseen world. ‘To the Ionic communities he 
stood in the special relation of ancestor, and the 
Dorian cities honoured him as the leader of their 
colonies, and sometimes as the founder and organ- 
izer of their social institutions. 

‘Two instances may be selected from the many 
that might be quoted, to show the importance of 
his cult for social and political progress. At 
Athens the court called ἐπὶ Δελφινίῳ was founded 
to try cases of homicide where justifiable cireum- 
stances were pleaded. When eriiminal law becomes 
able to consider such pleas, it is advancing from 
the barbaric to the civilized stage. It is of import- 
ance, therefore, to note that this great advance 
was associated at Athens, in part at least, with 
the name and cult of Apollo. Again, at Delphi 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo played a very 
useful part in the emancipation of slaves. The 
slave who saved money could not, of course, be 
sure of buying his freedom from his master, for 


the latter might lay hands on the money and retain | 


the slave; but he could, and from a vast number 
of Delphic inscriptions we have evidence that he 
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very frequently did, deposit the money with the 
god, who then purchased him from his master, and 
let him go free with a religions guarantee, that 
was legally effective, against further violence or 
constraint. This excellent system prevailed in 
other worships elsewhere, but was specially in 
vogue at Delphi. 

To the development of ethical thought the 
Apolline cult contributed one vital conception, 
that of purification from sin, an idea that belongs 
to other cults also, but is most prominent in this. 
We must not interpret this conception as having 
at the outset any essential relation to inward or 
moral purity, or as even enforcing any austere 
ideal of sexual abstinence. Purification in the 
Apolline and other Hellenic cults must be under- 
stood in a ritualistic sense; the process of puri- 
fication aimed at washing away certain stains from 
a man’s person that rendered him ritualistically 
unclean, that is, unable to approach the altars and 
temples of the gods, or to mix with his fellows 
without spreading a deadly miasma around him : 
such stains would be contracted by harmless 
physical acts, but specially by contact with blood. 
It is therefore the shedder of blood who stood in 
special need of the Delphie ritual of purification, 
in which the use of the laurel and the lustration 
with swine’s blood are combined. Now, these 
kathartie practices are not proved to have been 
very ancient in Greece; the poet Arctinus of the 
Sth cent. B.C. is the first who records them, and he 
associates them with Apollo and Artemis. ‘There 
is reason for believing that they were introduced 
into Delphi from Crete, the land whence the 
Athenians summoned Epimenides to purge the 
city from the stain of the Cylonian massacre, and 
whither Apollo himself repaired to be purified from 
the blood of Python. The Athenian Θαργήλια was 
partly a feast of purification; and the idea was 
still more prominent in the Delphic feast of the 
Στεπτήρια, held every eight years in the early 
summer, when, after a dramatic representation of 
the slaughter of Pytho, the Delphians selected a 
beautiful and high-born boy, who was temporarily 
an incarnation of the god, and who proceeded to 
Tempe, and, after purification, returned by the 
‘Sacred Way,’ bearing the pure laurel through 
many an old seat of Apollo’s worship in Thessaly, 
Oeta, and Malis. This ritualistic idea of cleanli- 
ness, 50 prominent in the Apolline cult, at first a 
non-ethical idea, is of the greatest importance for 
the listory of ethics, for from it has grown the 
advanced conception of moral purity and the civi- 
lized horror of bloodshed. 

Finally, Apollo was pre-eminently a god of the 
arts and the higher intellectual life, the leader of 
the Muses, the deity to whom the stateliest forms 
of music and song were consecrated. In pre- 
Homeric days the Pan was already his special 
hymn of praise. In its earliest period the Pythian 
festival was a musical, not an athletic, contest; it 
came to include a competition of poets, and even 
of painters, thus fulfilling some of the functions of 
a Royal Academy of Arts. Τὺ is, in fact, the dis- 
tinction of the Greek as compared with other high 
religions of the world that it conceived of the 
Divinity as revealed in the achievements of art and 
human science no less fully than in the inoral hie 
of the household and the State. 

It remains to give a very brief outline of the 
Oracular worship of Delphi; for this presents the 
salient features of the god in the strongest light; 
and the Delphic tripod was the chief source of his 
power, and one of the few bonds of religious union 
in the Hellenic world. The god had seized upon 
Delphi or Pytho before the period of the Homeric 
poems, that is to say, before the Greek colonization 
of Asia Minor. 
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We may ask how Apollo became pre-eminently 
the prophetic god, while the power of divination 
was always inherent and often active in every 
deity and many a departed hero. His special dis- 
tinction in this sphere was probably not due to 
any fundamental fact in his original character. 
The prestige of Delphi was probably the cause 
rather than the effect of the oracular prestige of 
Apollo; what it was that won for Delphi this 
nnique position is a question that cannot now be 
raised, 

We are certain, at any rate, that it was from the 
Delphic rock that the fame of the prophetic god 
spread far and wide over the Hellenic and non- 
Hellenic world ; and affiliated shrines were planted 
in Greece consecrated to Apollo Pythaus. 

The sanctity of the temple was safeguarded by 
the Amphictyonic Council, whose constitution re- 
flects the pre-Homeric age of Greece, and whose 
members bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
defend the shrine, and never to destroy or allow 
the destruction of an Amphictyonic State. It was 
not the fault of the religion that the oath was 
shamefully broken, and that this ideal of a higher 
national nnion remained barren. 

The manner of divination at Delphi is interest- 
ing, and in one respect peculiar. The ‘mantic’ 
art in Greece has been defined as twofold; one 
kind being eestatic, enthusiastic, insane, the other 
sane and rational. The diviner of the former 
type is possessed by the spirit of the god who 
enters into him or her through the sacramental} 
eating or drinking of a substance in which the 
spirit of the god was supposed to reside; so pos- 
sessed, the human frame becomes an organ of the 
voice of God, and the human lips are moved in 
madness with utterances that the skilled can in- 
terpret. Of the latter type is soothsaying from 
birds and otlier animals, inspection of entrails, 
the drawing of lots, which may be corn-stalks or 
notched picces of wood. The soothsayer in this 
case is sane enough, and may be said to practise 
rationally an art or science that is merely based on 
a false hypothesis. ‘To these we may add a third: 
prophecy by means of dreams that were supposed 
to well up from the earth and the earth-spinit into 
the sleeper’s brain. The second type is regarded 
as specially Apolline, ecstatic enthusiasm being 
considered to be alien to the character of the sane 
god. All three were once practised at Delphi—the 
third when the Oracle was under the dominion of 
the earth-goddess, the two former after Apollo’s 
arrival. But the only divination that was in real 
vogue there in the historic period was of the ecstatic, 
enthusiastic, epileptic type. The Pythoness drinks 
the water of the holy stream, chews the sacred 
laurel -leaf, mounts the tripod above the chasm 
whence the mephitic vapours rose, and then speaks 
words of frenzy which ὑπ6 Ὅσιοι, the five priests of 
the noblest Delphic blood, holding office for life, 
who sit near her listening, interpret according to 
some system of their own. This oracular mad- 
ness las been supposed to be un-Apolline, and due 
to the strong influence of the Bacchic cult at 
Delpm. The theory is plausible, but not con- 
vincing. ‘The priestess of the Argive shrine of the 
Pythian Apollo, a very early offshoot of Delphi, 
was also ‘possessed by the god,’ though the pos- 
session was wrought by a draught of the blood of 
the sacred lamb that was offered to him in the 
night. What strikes us as really un-Apolline is 
inspiration by means of the subterranean vapour : 
this may be a heritage from the pre-Apolline and 
‘Chthonian’ period of the Oracle, for the subter- 
—— world and its agencies are wholly alien to 
1im. 

The Pythoness was merely a virtnous woman, 


often of humble origin, a mere tool in the hands of | 


the ‘Holy Ones.’ The history of the Oracle is 
really the history of the generations of those Ὅσιοι, 
the record, if we could gather it, of their varying 
attitude towards the national ethics, politics, and 
religion ; and a complete list of the oracles would 
give us a marvellous insight into the average mind 
of Hellas. For these priests must be taken as 
reflecting the better average character of the nation, 
not aS inspired teachers with a definite mission 
and advanced dogma. But their power was really 
great, and their exercise of it and their claims 
remind us dimly of the Papal power in the Middle 
Ages. In one respect their work was evil, and 
through conservative instinct they lagged behind 
the growing morality of their age; many a legend 
and record attest that, so far from softening the 
harsher traits in Greck religion, they encouraged 
and insisted on the maintenance of human sacri- 
fice. The savage rite gradually passed away in 
spite of Delphi. 

The political career of the Oracle cannot be dealt 
with here. It may be enough to say that the 
oracles which have been preserved display no 
settled policy ; usually, but not always, the Oracle 
is on the side of constitutional government as 
against the tyrant, and was nearly always the 
devoted friend of Sparta, owing much of its great 
prestige in the 7th and 6th cent. to the support of 
that State. 

In a famous oracle concerning the Spartan plan 
of Arcadian conquest, Apollo’s voice was on the 
side of righteousness, but the utterance suggests 
a quasi-Papal claim to dispose of territory. But 
with all her influence Delphi was too weak to 
menace tlie liberties of the Greek States. Her 
best political activity was in the sphcre of coloni- 
zation ; the “Ὅσιοι have every reason to be con- 
sidered the best informed agency for emigration 
that any State has cver possessed. Of course, 
neither in this nor in any other matter could they 
dictate; they merely advised and pointed the route 
to adventurous spirits ; and they advised very well, 
so that at last no body of colonists were likely to 
start without the sanction of Delphi. There is 
reason for thinking that this colonizing of Apollo 
began in prehistoric times. The Dorian migration 
was probably blessed by the Oracle; and, what is 
still more important, we have good evidence from 
the legends, of the custom of dedicating to Delphi 
a tithe of the captives taken by any conquest: 
these appear to have been sometimes sent forth as 
a colony of the god’s. 

A few last words may be added concerning the 
part played by the Oracle in Greek religion and 
morality. Inspite of the dark exception mentioned 
above, its influence, which was certainly great, was 
often good, and generally innocent. The priests 
were propagandists of two departments of cult 
especially: the cult of Dionysos, who was Apollo’s 
confrére at Delphi, and the cult of heroes. The 
latter is an interesting feature of Greek religion, 
for it explains the spread of later saint-worship in 
the Mediterranean ; and as no departed holy person 
could be canonized without the sanction of the Pope, 
so no departed athlete, warrior, or benefactor could 
be, or was likely to be, the object of public worship 
without the authorization of Delphi. Usually, the 
Delphic rule in religion is to encourage each State 
to maintain the religion and ritual of tlieir fore- 
fathers. 

In the sphere of private morality, in the ethics 
of the conscience, the Oracle often did good service ; 
and this short epitome of a large theme may close 
with a few illustrations of this. Herodotus has 
preserved for us the stern and significant words 
with which the Oracle denounced Glaukos for 


tempting the god to connive at fraud: the terrified 


sinner craved forgiveness for his evil thoughts; 
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but the Pythoness told him that God would punish 
evil intent as well as evil act. This was then 
almost a new phase in the world of Greek ethics. 
Again, ata later time the Oracle reveals how far 
the moral thought of Greece had advanced out of 
the old bondage to ritual: a brave and good man 
had slain his own friend by accident while defend- 
ing him in a deadly encounter with robbers; 
horror-striecken, with his friend’s blood upon him, 
he flees to Delphi to ask what atonement or ritual 
can wash off the sin; but a better voice greets him 
than might have greeted Gidipus: ‘Thou didst slay 
thy friend, striving to save his hfe; go henee, thou 
art purer than thou wert before.’ Akin to the 
cthical idea embodied here is a χρησμὸς τῆς Πυθίας 
preserved in the Anthology: ‘ Enter the shrine of 
the pure God, pure in soul, having touched thyself 
with holy water: lustration is easy for the good ; 
but a sinner cannot be cleansed by all the streams 
of ocean.’ The genuineness of these oracles is a 
matter of indifference; they prove a rising tide 
of ethical feeling, which originated in the philo- 
sophical schools of Greece, and was imputed to 
Delphi. The conservative Oracle itself caine to be 
regarded as playing its part in freeing men from 
that ancient heavy burden of ritual that in an older 
period may have aided certain growths in the 
moral world, but had long been a clog upon moral 
advance. 

This short exposition of a great chapter in Greek 
religion puts forth many unproved and undeveloped 
statements. The present writer hopes to be able to 
deal more fully and more satisfactorily with doubt- 
ful and important points in the fourth volume of 
his Cults of the Greck States. 

LEWIS R, FARNELL. ] 


C. LATER DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN THE 
GREEK WoORLD,—I. RELIGION IN LITERATURE 
AND PHILOSOPHY. — The essential inconsistency 
and self-contradiction involved in the idea of the 
Hellenic Pantheon was apparent, in a dim way, 
even to the common mind. Zeus was himself an 
individual with a history full of faults and sellish- 
ness. While his rule was often a mere capricious 
despotism, the other gods were a court surround- 
ing him, each with his own schemes elashing both 
with the will of Zeus and with the wish of his 
fellow-cdeities. Thus the power of the highest god 
was limited, and overruling fate then became an 
inexorable law, before which even he must bow. 
However unwilling, he must surrender his own 
son Sarpedon to the death that fate had allotted 
him. 

The contradictions and inconsistencies which 
were inherent in the system were felt by the 
eommon people. Thus Euthyphron defends his 
action against his father by the analogy of Zeus’s 
treatment of his own father IXronos. The worship 
of the different gods in the State was loosely co- 
ordinated into a religion. In Athens the enjoy- 
ment and splendour of the great festivals of Athena 
were supplemented by the solemn impressiveness 
of the Mysteries. The feeling of awe, the fear 
of God, and the dread of divinely-sent ealamity, 
grew with the spread of education into a vague 
consciousness of sin, and of the need for recon- 
cihation with an offended God. On this conscious- 
ness the Orphie Mysteries were based; and in 
them certain observances ensured Divine forgive- 
ness and future happiness. Strolling prophets 
even professed to sell indulgences, and in return 
for money to ensure, by performing certain rites, 
safety from punishment. At the same time a 
vague idea was growing in the popular mind that 
a good and pious life was needed to please God, 
quite as mueh as eomplhiance with a stated ritual. 
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conception of God and intensifying the tendency 
to monotheism inherent in human thought, and 
not entirely lost sight of in the Greek religion. 
No adequate provision existed in the religion for 
educating the people and purifying itself. The 
Delphie with other Oracles had carried on this 
work for centuries, and éfyynral, appointed with its 
sanction in many States, were judges in difficult 
points of religion, and had some influence in eo- 
ordinating the several cults; but the influence of 
the Oracles began to grow weaker after the end of 
the 6th cent., and their character deteriorated. 
The established religion became purely eonserva- 
tive, and the effort of all its ministers was solely 
to keep up tle traditional state of things. The 
only hope lay in the literature of the age and the 
spread of higher thought. As poets had formu- 
lated with the help of the prophets the prevailing 
system, they with the help of the philosophers had 
now to raise its character. This was the religious 
work that the Gnomie poets, Pindar, and the 
Tragic poets successively performed. 

The first adequate recognition in modern times 
of this important side of Greek literature is prob- 
ably to be found in the pages of Zeller and of 
Trendelenburg, to whom especially we owe much 
in the following paragraphs. 

Although the religious thought expressed in 
Greek literature and philosophy tended constantly 
to separate itself from the eommon religion, yet it 
was only the development of the latent capaeities 
of that common religion. In its earlier stages 
literature worked hand in hand with the Delphie 
Oracle. The great Lyric and even the Tragic 
poets were recognized as the servants and ministers 
of the god. They wrote hymns for the worship 
which the Oracle propagated over Greece; and 
there is every reason to think that their finest 
conceptions of religion were practically those of 
the Oracle. Those brief proverbial utterances in 
which the wisdom of the 7th and 6th cents. con- 
centrated itself are in the records expressly brought 
into connexion with the Oracle, over whose entrance 
was inseribed the μηδὲν ἄγαν of the Wise Man.* 

But the relation between the two did not always 
continue so peaceable. Apart from those who 
simply denied the truth of the prevailing religion, 
those who hke Af‘schylus or Socrates continued in 
sympathy with, and tried to read a higher mean- 
ing in, the established religion, found themselves 
in freqnent danger of being misunderstood. 
Aischylus was accused of revealing the Mys- 
teries to the profane, and Socrates was condemned 
as seeking to intreduce new deities into the State. 
The Delphie rule of maintaining the hereditary 
order of things (τὰ πάτρια) was generally on the 
side of the uneducated, though the Oracle seems on 
the whole to have appreciated the work and char- 
acter of Soerates. The conflict of religion and 
science, which had begun in the 5th cent, or even 
earlier, was the prominent fact in the 4th. 

Two questions rose naturally to the minds of all 
who thought about the common religion: first, 
what was the relation of Zeus to the other gods, 
and how could will and power in them he recon- 
ciled with his omnipotence? And, second, what 
was the relation of Zeus to that overpowering fate 
that seemed at times to control even his will? 
In truth, the two questions are but two aspects of 
the same difficulty, and the answer to one involves 
the answer to the other. As long as the con- 
ception of God contains any of the capricious 
human element, so long must the will of Zeus 
clash with the will of the other gods and be over- 
ruled ly the unbending, unvarying order of nature. 
When the Divine nature is conceived as absolutely 


* See especially a paper on Freedom and Necessity in Greek 


There was only one possible eure—raising the | Philosophy in Trendelenburg's Bettrdge, 
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regular and the Divine will as absolutely free 
from arbitrariness and caprice, opposition between 
the will of the different gods and disagreement 
with the course of fate tend to disappear. 

As we have already seen, the religious view in 
Homer varies between the opposite and incon- 
sistent views, and the same wavering is seen 
throughout Greek literature. 

Herodotus represents more completely the lower 
view of Divine nature than any other of the great 
writers. In his view, success produces pride ; man 
believes in his own power and sufliciency, and 
recognizes not the unseen power of God: the gods 
blind him and lead him into destruction through 
his own arrogance. This view, that the gods, act- 
ing as the instruments of an inscrutable fate, blind 
men, involves essentially the same idea of fate as 
the other view, that the gods are friends of men, 
but that fate is over the gods and too powerfnl for 
them. The latter viewis summed up in the words 
of Pittacos, ἀνώγκᾳ δ᾽ οὐδὲ θεοὶ μάχονται. To Hero- 
dotus mere success is in itself a defying of the 
Divine law: the Divine power is chiefly seen in 
the misfortune which it sends on men. ‘lhe order 
and regularity of the world, recognition of which 
is the fundamental idea of his work, is quite above 
and apart from human reason ; man cannot adapt 
himself to it, but only mourn when he has felt its 
power. Only when he dies is a man safe from the 
calamity that the god may at any monient send 
on him. 

But in the literature Zeus became by degrees 
more completely the bearer of a moral rule, and 
the other gods the willing ministers of his provi- 
dence and will. As this idea was more thoroughly 
grasped, the opposition between Fate and God was 
in some degree reconciled; the order of nature 
(Εἱμαρμένη) became a inoral and knowable law, the 
will of God : man, by learning and living in accord- 
ance with that will, can avoid the calamity which 
must otherwise overtake him. Soin Pindar, Zeus 
causes all that happens to man ; he can turn night 
to day, and day to night: nothing that man does 
is hid from him; only where he shows the way is 
a blessing to be hoped for. The constant theme 
of Aischylus is the unerring, unfailing justice dis- 
played in the course of nature. He uses Justice 
(Δίκη) and Zeus sometimes as convertible terms ; 
and both denote that order in nature which 
through suffering teaches knowledge and con- 
fornuty with itself, and the recognition of which 
is the only consolation in time of doubt. He 
recognizes a development in the history of re- 
ligion ; the triumph of Zeus over the older dynasty 
of the Titans is the triumph of a moral providence 
over 8 lower order of gods. He directly combated 
the ancient saying as it appears, e.g., in Herodotus 
(παλαίφατος \éyos), and declares that it is the actual 
sin of man, not the mere fact of his prosperity, 
that brings on him the divinely-sent calamity 
(Agam. 750; Hum. 531); and in many other pas- 
sages he shows in clear words that such calamity 
is simply the way in which wisdom is taught to 
men even against their will. The law of Zeus, or 
the course of justice, is to learn by suffering 
(παθεῖν μαθεῖν, πάθει μάθος, Agam. 170). The law 
is a kindly one, the gracious dispensation of one 
that has power to make his will into Necessity. 
The older dynasty had represented the rule of 
fear: Necessity was only a punishing power, which 
man must dread but cannot understand ; and was 
exercised by the gods of that dynasty— 


tls οὖν ἀνάγκης ἐστὶν οἰακοστρόφος ; 

Motpar τρίμορφοι μνήμονες T Ἐριννύες" 
and Heraclitus declares that if the sun were to 
transgress his bounds the Erinnyes would punish 


him, But under the completed sway of Zeus the | 
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avenging power of the older gods is merged in 
the helping and benignant power of the younger 
deities, for Necessity is changed into order and 
reason, which man can learn and respect, and 
thereby avoid the punishment and gain the good. 
Socrates seems even to have substituted Pronoia, 
Providence, for Necessity ; but his biographer did 
not understand him. 

In Sophocles, polytheism perhaps appears in its 
most perfect form ; the other gods are only repre- 
sentatives of the one God, or instruments used in 
turn by a moral providence. To Pindar, also, 
Zeus is not so much a god, as the one God. 

Euripides was clearly conscious of the essential 
self-contradiction involved in polytheism ; he per- 
ceived clearly and felt strongly that it results 
in degrading the several gods and making the 
world irrational: he gave as emphatic and open 
expression to this as he dared: for example, in 
the Apollo of the Jon, whose criminal conduct 
towards Creusa in the past is even surpassed by 
the dishonesty of his attitude towards her and 
towards Xuthus in the play. That Euripides was 
fully conscious of this aspect of the action seems 
undeniable: that the general Athenian public had 
only some vague, uneasy sense that the poet was 
maligning the gods seems equally certain. It is 
doubtiul if Euripides had any solution to offer 
that satisfied himself; but at any rate the condi- 
tions under which he had to work precluded his 
formally offering any solution, for he dared not 
make his views about the gods too explicit, and 
could only suggest difficulties and put questions. 
But, although his plays are remarkably instructive 
as regards the attitude of a section of the think. 
ing and educated Greeks towards polytheism, the 
subject is too large for our limits. 

At the same time, the other side of religious 
thought grew correspondingly. The idea of a 
larger cycle of life in which the apparent injustice 
of earthly existence might be eliminated and all 
men receive their deserts—an idea of which the 
most scanty traces appear in Homer and Hesiod— 
grows more apparent in Pindar: future punishment 
is the climax of the Divine vengeance in Aischylus, 
it is often referred to in Sophocles, and Euripides 
says, ‘Who knows if death is not really the life, 
and life the death?’ This recognition of a single 
rule in life and after death reconciles the antithesis 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities. 

The influence of literature penetrated gradually 
through the people. The more educated were, of 
course, more open to it, and thus tended to become 
estranged from the popular beliefs as superstitions. 
Hence in the 5th and 4th cents. there was a 
growing gap between the religion of the educated 
and the religion of the common people. Both, so 
far as we have yet gone, were equally polytheistic. 
Philosophy entered on a bolder path, and directly 
combated the polytheism and anthropomorphism 
of the popular religion. While the poets saw in 
the ancestral religion the germs of higher thoughts, 
they did not try to free these thoughts from the 
sensuous symbolism in which the prevailing re- 
ligion enveloped them. Philosophy naturall 
tended more to rise above the traditional an 
accepted ideas. Hence it appears to Plato im the 
Tenth Book of the Repeblic that in the conflict 
between philosophy and the vulgar crowd tlic 
poets are among the latter. 

The fundamental doctrine of Greek philosophy 
is always the unity of the world. Some conceive 
this unity under the form of God, others under the 
form of Nature. Heraclitus conceives this unity 
as the Divine λόγος, which constitutes the correla- 
tion and intelligibility of phenomena: and Anaxa- 
goras as νοῦς or Reason. It is therefore the philo- 
sophie expression of that fate or order of nature 
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which is recognized by the poets and by religion ; 
but the philosophers from the first maintain it as 
a knowable jaw. 

The attitude of the philosophers towards the 
established religion is various. Some do not 
trouble themselves about it, others use it where 
it suits them. Heraclitus approaches most closely 
the Aischylean point of view; he declares that, 
whereas men see contradiction and perplexity in the 
world, God sees only unity and consistency ; and, 
like Aischylus, he calls the order of nature ‘ Jus- 
tice’ (Δίκη). Man learns what is this Justice, and 
in learning achieves his own character and works 
out his own fate: τὸ ἦθος ἑκάστῳ δαίμων (compare 
fisch. Hum. 520f.). On the other hand, the wor: 
ship of images and the offerings of beasts seem to 
Heraclitus hateful. 

Democritus and Empedocles bring in the gods 
of the established religion as part of the system 
of things evolved from their primordial principles. 

A third class of philosophers simply oppose the 
common religion, and would fain sweep it away to 
make room for a higher belief. Xenophanes cannot 
find strong enough terms to express his hatred for 
such doctrines as the plurality of gods, with all 
their moral failings. The anthropomorphism of 
the current religion, where gods are born and die, 
revolts him. God is infinite, and finite character- 
istics are foreion to His nature. God does not 
change and move like the vulgar deities; He is 
motionless, for He is all that exists, and there is 
nothing outside of Him into which He could move 
or change. 

To the Sophists (who may be broadly dis- 
tinguished from the Greek philosophers by their 
utter lack of sense for the unity of nature, and the 
limitation of their view to the multiplicity of 
phenomena) religion was created by voluntary 
compact among men; the variety of religions 
proved that it could not exist by nature, for if it 
came by nature it would be one. That the variety 
of religious thought was the necessary consequence 
of the variety of character produced in men by 
variety of external circumstances, their analysis of 
the world was too superficial to show. But this 
very superficiality of theirs is more representative 
of popular thought than the philosophy of deeper 
men, and shows better what was the religion of the 
educated in their own time. 

Nothing sets in so clear a light the degradation 
of the gods in popular thought as the comedies of 
Aristophanes. Much as he hates the Sophists, and 
bitterly as he attacks their irreligion, he himself 
shows the gods of the established religion in more 
ludicrous and degrading situations than any of the 
op ete cared todo. The Sophists approved of these 
gods as a very useiul device, and inculeated respect 
for them as the means of developing morality among 
the people. 

Isolated outbreaks of popular fury, in times when 
calamity terrified the people into piety and roused 
in them a temporary and quickly evanescent, re- 
action against the growing irreligion of the time, 
were of no avail ‘to stem the torrent of descending 
time.’ Purely conservative, without any provision 
for deepening its character and keeping pace with 
the rapid growth of thought and of political and 
commercial life, the established religion continued, 
as atrammelling and impeding institution, losing 
its hold year by year on all classes of the people. 
How intense was the religious feeling of Athens 
1s shown by such outbreaks as took place in B.c. 
415 and 410. A longing for something more is 


everywhere manifest in the literature, and history 
shows the dissatisfaction to have been as strong 
in the mass of the people. The feeling was vague, 
for the people knew not what they sought; and it 
showed itself at first only in blind outbursts of fury 


against more prominent violations of the established 
religion, though in reality these violations were 
merely stronger examples of the universal dissatis- 
faction. 

Only a prophet with a deeper revelation could 
bring the strong religious feeling of the people and 
the decay of the national worship into harmony ; 
and, after Socrates had sealed with his life his 
belief in freedom of religious thought, the succes- 
sion of philosophy to the position once oceupied 
by the Delphic Oracle as leader of Greek religion 
was accomplished. It was, however, the misfor- 
tune of Greek life, and a proof of its religious 
wealkness in comparison with the Hebrew race, that 
the prophetic mantle found no new wearer. In 
the dangerous path of pointing out the true and 
divinely ordained course in actual public life,— 
that path in which Palestine produced a constant 
succession of great thinkers to walk,—Socrates 
found no follower. Plato, while fully acknow- 
ledginug that the true philosopher should take part 
in public life, found the actual world too full 
of evil to allow philosophy to enter it. Greek 
thought therefore remaimed abstract from actual 
life; 1t found its work and its heavenly kingdom, 
not in the world, but apart from it. Thus, in 
Greece, there never took place that application of 
philosophy to practical work which makes for 
development in religion; and there was never 
exerted that influence of philosophy on public life 
and on the mass of the people which is the mar- 
vellous feature of Hebrew history. 

Socrates only expresses more definitely and in 
sumpler terms the theory of the older poets: one 
God rules all for the best. He expresses no dis- 
belief in the other gods, and often uses the plural 
θεοί; but they are not an important element, and 
he never, so far as our accounts go, expressed any 
opinion about their relation to the great God. 
Plato regards the common religion as the exoterie 
form of a deeper truth; itis generally mythical, 
%.é it expresses in sensuous language spiritual 
truths. ‘This exoterie religion is proper for the 
education of children, and necessary for those who 
cannot rise to understand the reality pictured to 
them in the tales of the gods. But the popular 
mythology must be purified: it is full of hateful 
and false tales which have crept in through the 
influence of poets and corrupted the genuine 
wyths. 

Aristotle has the same view. Polytheism is a 
State-engine for education. On the other hand, 
he sometimes tries to connect it with his system, 
by placing the gods in the stars; but the subject 
gets little notice from him. 

Aristotle was the last purely Hellenie philoso- 

her; Greek thought had now run its course. 
With the victorious march of Alexander, Greek 
civilization went forth to conquer the Hast; and 
Greek thought was now brought directly in con- 
tact with Oriental religion, and particularly with 
the genuine monotheism of the Hebrews. The 
Greek contempt for barbarians gradually dis- 
appeared before the actual experience of a religion 
ereater than their own; while the narrowness of 
the Jews recognized the hich character of Greek 
philosophy. In the last ecnturies before Christ, 
constant attempts were made on both sides to 
unite Hebrew and Greek thought into one system. 
The doctrine of angels and devils, which was 
mixed up (in later times) with the Hebrew mono- 
theistic belief, was assimilated with the Greek 
polytheism. The gods who surrounded Zeus be- 
came daimones who interposed between God and 
the world and bridged over the guli between the 
infinite and the finite. The idea became common 
that all men are the children of God; that the 
true service of God lay, not in the cult-observances 
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of any particular religion, but in a virtuous life ; 
and that a priesthood to nediate between man and 
God was needless and wrong. ‘The λόγος of Hera- 
clitus and of Plato became in the Jewish school of 
Alexandria the Divine Word which is the bearer 
of all Divine power. Most of these attempts at 
a union of Hellenic and Jewish thought ended in 
an ascetic system ; for all aimed at combining the 
two by dropping elements from each. In Chiris- 
tianity alone both find their completion and per- 
fection, without loss of any of their true character. 

Stoicism was the most remarkable Greek attempt 
to produce a synthesis of Hellenic and Oriental 
thought. It was to a great extent a religion, but 
it was an artificial religion with none of the vigour 
of natural unconscious life. As Zeller says, the 
whole Stoic view of the world was founded on the 
idea of one Divine being, father of all, containing 
and sustaining all, ruling all, manifest everywhere. 
God was to the Stoics the beginning and the end 
of the world’s development. Virtuous action con- 
sists in fulfilling the Divine will and law. The 
true philosopher is sufficient for himself, master 
of his fate, above all surrounding circumstances, 
perfectly happy in his own knowledge, lord of all 
things, a true king—and a self-satished prig. As 
all men stand in the same relation to God, all men 
are brothers. 

In its theoretic character Stoicism was wholly 
careless of and uninfluenced by the popular religion. 
But in practice the Stoic philosophers ineuleated 
acquiescence in the religion which was accepted 
by common opinion and a restraint on the passions 
of the conimon people. They spoke with contempt 
of many points in the popular faith, the temples, 
the images, the fables; but they found real germs 
of truth in it, and thought these sufficient to justify 
its continuation. 

Better almost than in any other writer we may 
see In Horace the ellect of these religious philoso- 
plies on the world of Greece and Rome. To think 
and reasou about conduct and good action and 
wisdoin is lis only religion. The gods to him are 
little more than names and fables. When he 
supported the attenipt of Augustus to re-create 
the old religious cults, the poet and the emperor 
were alike urged on by the feeling that religion 
was a political and social machine so uscful as 
to be indispensable to good government. 

1. THE ATTITUDE oF 51, PAUL TO GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY.—In this brief, imperfect outline of 
the religious side of Greek literature—a subject 
which calls for a inuch more serious and systematic 
treatment than it has ever recelved—it has been 
shown how clearly the Greek thinkers conceived 
the problem, and how lofty was the plane on which 
they pitched their thoughts; but we have refrained 
from dwelling on their weaknesses and errors. But 
naturally St. Paul, who frequently alludes in very 
disparaging terms to the Sophia of the world, was 
inost keenly sensible of its faults and imperfec- 
tions. Three characteristics seem to have specially 
offended him. 

In the first place, its method was shallow; it 
frequently offered irrational ‘fables and endless 
genealogies’ (1 ΤΊ 1?) in place of real attempts to 
erapple with the problems, and was quite content 
with these pseudo-solutions: those genealogical 
explanations, not unknown even to the deepest 
Greek thinkers (as in Aischylus, Agam. 738 ff), 
became more frequent in the later period, and 
were applied in all departments of pseudo-research, 
geocraphical, historical,* ete. 


In the second place, the fibre in the popular 
philosophic speculation of the later Greek time 
(which alone was presented to tlhe members of the 
Pauline Churches) was poor and its results dis- 
appointing. ‘There came from the study no real 
advance in knowledge, but only frivolous argu- 
nientation and ‘ questionings’ (1 Ti 1°). 

In the third place, the Greek Sophia was entirely 
devoid of power over the will and heart of man- 
kind. It remained purely theoretical and abstract: 
it could do nothing for men; it was the property 
of a few, and had no effect, or a miserably inade- 
quate effect, on the life and character even of tliose 
few. Where it did to some degree touch the heart 
and affect the life of some rare individual, it pro- 
duced a philosophic and affected prig rather than a 
true man; and in the case of some of its most 
eloquent exponents, such as Seneca, there was a 
woeful contrast in spirit between their words and 
their life. but the essential feature in St. Paul’s 
teaching was that he propounded a doctrine of 
power, not of theory. That is what he lays special 
stress upon; and of that he fonnd not a trace in 
the Sophia of the time. The Greek philosophers 
had sometimes observed that the unwritten laws 
which rested on religion had more influence on the 
will and conduct of men than the written laws of 
the State (see above, B, 8 IT); but ey had not 
carried out this observation to a practical result. 

In this last observation lies the essence of the 
whole matter. The best and the most character- 
istic Hellenic thought was bound inevitably to 
regard the higher hfe, at which the good mau 
must ain, not as the striving after an ideal above 
and beyond liuman nature, but as the proper and 
natural development of his human nature. There 
was in Hellenic thought no real conception of sin. 
There could not be such a conception, for it is of 
the essence of Hellenism to be perfectly content 
with the human nature, to rejoice in it, to find 
in it the Divine perfection. The counsel which 
Hellenic philosophy gave to man, which it must 
give so long as it continued true to the Hellenic 
spirit, was, ‘Be yourself; do not fall short of your 
true and perfect development.’ Such an idea as 
rising above oneself, trampling one’s nature under 
foot as sinful, striving after the Divine nature, 
is essentially anti-Hellenic, and it is only rarely 
that any faint traces of it can be found even in 
those Hellenic philosophers who have been most 
affected by foreign thought. But it was in {1118 
revolt from the yoke of sin, in this intense eager- 
ness after the Divine, that St. Paul found the 
motive power to drive men on. 

But, though St. Paul saw so clearly and resented 
so strongly the faults of the Greek Sophia, it would 
be wrong to infer (as has been too often done) that 
he was either ignorant of or uninflnenced byit. It 
is a general fact that the great creative minds in 
philosophy have been more alive to the faults of 
their predecessors than to their excellences, and 
have civen larger space and more emphasis in their 
writings to criticism of preceding philosophers than 
to expression of indebtedness to them. They were 
probably not fully conscious of their obligation, 
but it was very real. So it has been with St. Paul. 
He owed inuch to the Greek philosophy and thought, 
gained partly in formal education at Tarsus, partly 
by assimilation of the knowledge which floated on 
the surface of a more or less educated society and 
became insensibly the property of all its members. 
On this see the excellent papers by Τὰ. Curtius on 
‘Paulus in Athen,’ and Canon E. Hicks, ‘St. Paul 


and Hellenism,’ in Stwdia Biblica, iv. ; and on his 

* See, ¢g., the account given of early Tarsian history and | probable debt (in common with Seneca) to thie 
topography by Athenodorus, the greatest philosopher and | philosophy of Athenodorus, which must have been 
politician whom the city produced, quoted by Stephanus Byz., the staple of education an A educated eonrversatiéii 


8.v. “Anchiale’; also pseudo-Plutarch, de luviis, etc. (Ha- : 3 
positor, Dec. 1901, p. 412), ° ; at Tarsus in St. Paul’s childhood, the present 
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writer’s remarks in St. Paul the Traveller, Ὁ. 
30018, may be consulted. 

Further, while St. Paul often harshly criticises 
the current Sophia in his letters to his young 
Churches, he was conscious that he was a debtor 
both to the educated Hellenes and to the un- 
educated non-Hellenes, both to the philosophically 
trained and to those who had no such traming 
(Ro 11, And he would not have his Churches 
lose anything of the excellences of the Greek 
spint. His extreme fondness for the word charis 
can hardly be quite separated in his mind, and 
could not possibly be separated in the minds of 
his numerous Hellenic hearers, from the Greek 
charis, the grace and charm which is of the 
essence of Hellenism. And he sums up in three 
Greek words his counsel to the Colossians and 
the Asians generally, when he urged them to 
‘make their market to the full of the opportunity 
which their situation offered then’ (Col 4°, Eph 
56; ef. Ph 4* 8), 

III. DEGRADATION OF THE HELLENIC RELIGION, 
—(1) Foreign influence.—In Greece as in Anatolia 
(see A, § VII (4), above), the history of religion 
after a certain period of progress and elevation was 
a continuous process of deterioration. The changes 
in religion were for the most part forced on by 
external causes, viz. by the pressure of foreign 
worships; and their influence was almost wholly 
bad. ‘This character resulted partly from the way 


in which the influence reached the Greek races and’ 


cities (see (3), below), and partly from deeper causes 
which cannot be described in this short sketch 
(though they have been briefly indicated in A, 
§ VIII (9), above): those deeper causes combined 
to destroy that sensitiveness to the Divine nature, 
and that desire to hear and readiness to obey the 
Divine voice, which make for progress and eleva- 
tion in religious thought. 

(2) Susceptibility to foreign religious influcnee. 
—Some iniluence was exerted on the religion of 
the Greeks by almost every race with whom they 
came in contact. Even the despised and barbar- 
ous Thracians could make their Bendis und Kotys 
or Kotytto powerful and reverenced in cultured 
Athens. But it was mainly cults from the East 
that affected the Greek peoples during the period 
which is best known to us. 

The foundation of this influence was always the 
same, The Hellenic religion, with its invariable 
tendency to concentrate attention on the bright 
side of nature and life, and to permit only reluct- 
antly, under mystic and half-acknowledged forn:s, 
any ritual appealing to the sense of fear in the 
worshippers, could never completely satisfy human 
needs; and more was always sought after, and 
seeained to be found in the more impressive foreign 
religions. Especially the enthusiastic, emotional, 
and impressive Oriental forms of religion exercised 
on Greece an influence which acted continuously 
throughout ancient history. As we have seen in 
b, § ΠῚ, the Oriental character and the primitive 
Pelasgian character in many deities were fused, 
during the vigorous growth of the Hellenic spirit, 
into a new form, becoming truly Hellenic concep- 
tions; and although, in the cultus especially, the 
original characteristics can be traced in the Hel- 
lenie deity, yet the completed product is essentially 
and generically different from the Oriental type. 

Thus far back in Athenian history we can ob- 
serve the entrance of the Brauronian Arteniis, a 
figure analogous to the Ephesian Artemis and the 
Phrygian Cybele, with her attendant animals and 
her Amazon priestesses; but myth tells how the 
invading Amazons were expelled by the hero of 
Athenian Hellenism; and the Artemis who estab- 
lished herself was the graceful huutress-maiden, a 


purely Hellenic conception, however much of the ! 


primitive forms could be traced in the actual 
cultus. But as the youth and creative energy 
of Hellenism passed away the Oriental intiuence 
asserted itself more cfiectively, and was less 
modified by the spirit of Greece. Asklepios never 
became so thoroughly Hellenized as Dionysos, 
but he was a distinctly later introduction into 
the Hellenic circle of deities. 

In all of those deities the Hellenic character is 
evident: but in later times Hellenisin touched 
only very slightly, if at all, the gods of Phrygia, 
of Syria, and of Egypt, who were naturalized in 
Greek lands and cities. In an age when half- 
Greek or wholly barbarian kings and Roman em- 
perors were worshipped as gods in Hellenic cities, 
it was clear that the spirit of Hellenism had grown 
very weak. 

Those Oriental deities appealed to the side of 
human nature which was alien to, and could not 
be satisfied with, Hellenism and the bright festival- 
loving gods of Hellenic political and municipal life. 
But in earlier times, as any Oriental deities pene- 
trated into the Greek eirele, Hellenism tended to 
lend them its peculiar grace and charm, to tone 
down the excesses and the abandon of their rites, 
but at the same time to detract from their power 
to satisfy that deep-seated craving for an awe- 
inspiring deity. Even as late as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
the Cybele, who was worshipped at Athens in the 
Métroén, was sometimes invoked under the name 
of Aphrodite;* and the first signs of the Hellen- 
izing of a naturalized foreign deity was the substi- 
tution of a Hellenic for the barbarous name. 

The Egyptian Isis, the Phrygian Cybele, and 
many others, can be traced as far back as know- 
ledge reaches, pressing upon and forcing their way 
into the mind and the worship of Greece. The 
worship of Isis was known very early in the Greek 
colony of Cyrene (Herod. iv. 186); for the Greeks 
οἱ Cyrene were necessarily in close relations with 
Egypt, and doubtless Egyptians visited or resided 
in Cyrene, and, moreover, there was invariably a 
tendency in the ancients to worship the gods of 
the land to which they had migrated, in the belief 
that those gods were powerful in the land which 
belonged to them. 

Cybele was introduced from Phrygia into the 
lonic Greek colonies on the west coast of Asia 
Minor at a very early time, and in much the 
same way as Isis was introduced at Cyrene. The 
Phrygian traders came in numbers to Miletus, as 
Hipponax mentions in the 6th cent. B.c., and they 
brought their religion with them. Moreover, in 
times of danger the Greeks turned to Cybele for 
help, and found her efficacious and powerful; in 
this respect the story of the introduction of her 
worship at Miletus is instructive, and may be taken 
as typical of what happened in many other cases. 

The party of the old kingly dynasty in Miletus, 
having been expelled, took refuge in Assesos, and 
were there besieged by the tyrant of Miletus. 
Being hard pressed they consulted the Oracle, 
and were informed by the god that helpers would 
come to them from Phrygia, who would release 
them and Miletus from misfortunes. Thereafter 
two young men came from Phrygia, bringing the 
sacred things (τὰ ἱερά) of the Kabeiroi + ina basket, 
and approaching the wall of Assesos by night asked 
admittance, as they had come at the order of the 
cod, bringing sacred things from Phrygia for the 
cood of the people of Assesos and Miletus. In the 
issue the tyrant was defeated and slain, and the 
uew rites troduced into Miletus. Here the 


* See Foucart, Associations Religieuses, Ὁ. 98, and Appendix, 
No. 16; ef. 10 and 11. 

t+ This term must indicate the Phrygian rites with the sacred 
objects displayed to the worshippers in Phrygia. 
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reception of the native Anatolian ritual into 


Miletus is connected with the straits of a political 
party during a serious dissension in the city. 
Similarly, the introduction of the worship of the 
Dioscuri at Rome and the building of their temple 
in the forum was coincident with the struggle 
against the tyranny of the Tarquins, the Etruscan 
intruders, when the Twin Brethren aided the young 
republic. 

(3) Manner in which foreign religion entered 
Greece.—As to the way in which these foreign 
gods came to be adopted by the Greeks, no clear 
information has come down to us about the very 
earliest times, though myth and legend on the 
subject can be interpreted by comparison with 
later historical facts. But the facts quoted as 
typical in the last few paragraphs are taken from 
a comparatively early period, and they agree in 
general with the fuller evidence that survives with 
regard to the later centuries (which will be stated 
in the following paragraphs). From all these 
sources of evidence, it results that nothing like 
intentional spread of religious belief by the ad- 
herents of any of those foreign cults occurred ; 
that each body of worshippers rather desired to 
keep to itself its own gods, and was unwilling to 
extend the cirele except for some distinct present 
advantage to themselves and their worship; that 
the spread of a cultus was connected with migra- 
tion or colonization, both because the migrating 
people carried their gods with them and because 
settlers adopted also the gods of the land in which 
they settled; the adoption of a new god was fre- 
quently connected with and suggested by some 
calamity, which was attributed by popular super- 
stition or by Oracular authority to neglect or 
coutempt of the god in question. 

The Oracle was often consulted in such eases of 
calamity, and often recommended that a novel 
worship should be introduced, Such was the way 
in which Rome adopted the Phrygian Cybele in 
B.c. 204, and Athens in 430. But the Oracle in 
these cases (as 1s always probable and in some 
eases certain) simply confirmed the popular im- 
pression, that the new deity if properly invoked 
would be able to help ; and this popular impression 
was produced by seeing the worshippers of the 
deity in question, and by the superstitious fear 
that that deity was very powerful (which the 
worshippers attested) and was being outraged by 
neglect. 

The religions history of Athens in later times is 
better known than that of any other Greek State, 
and may be taken as typical. Athens showed 
itself more hospitable to foreign cults than any 
other city, but it was also more hospitable to 
foreigners. There came into existence in Athens 
a bewildering multiplicity of gods; but the same 
process of multiplication went on in all Greek 
cities more or less, and the increase was greatest 
in those cities where the largest number of foreign 
visitors or residents was found. 

There was, of course, in Athens (and doubtless 
in Greece everywhere) a formal law (in some less 
civilized places, perhaps, only a general principle 
and ‘unwritten law’), confirmed at first by, and 
indeed originating from, a strong popular feeling, 
which forbade the introduction of strange or new 
gods. The penalty was death. The formal per- 
mission of the State was necessary before any new 
god could be introdueed. But this law and this 
originally strong popular feeling were, in practice, 
far from effective. The following were the usual 
circumstances, 

Commerce and intercourse brought to Athens, 
the Pirseus, and other great trading centres large 
numbers of foreigners. As these foreigners con- 
duced to the increase of trade, the city which 
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desired to become a great trading centre was forced 
to encourage them; otherwise, in the keen compe- 
tition of Greek trading cities, they would have 
been driven away to more hospitable places. Those 
strangers naturally desired to practise their own 
peculiar worship; and, obviously, a State which 
encouraged them must tolerate their practice of 
their rites. As early as the legislation of Solon 
this necessity was recognized by the law which is 
attributed to him. A body of foreigners who 
desired to conduct their native worship in Athens 
might form a religious society (θίασος) ; and the 
State granted to the society permission for the 
rules which it might lay down for its members, 
and toleration for its rites, so long as its aims and 
regulations did not conflict with the public law or 
tend to subvert peace and order in the city. The 
constitution of those religious societies was modelled 
on that of the State. The assembly (ἐκκλησία) of 
members (θιασῶται) framed rules, eleeted priests 
and other officials, who were responsible to it, and 
inflicted fines on disobedient members; the fines 
could be enforced by action before the legal tri- 
bunals of the State. New members were welcomed 
to these societies, not from the desire to affect the 
life or conduct or belief of the outside world, but 
because increase in numbers increased the wealth 
and influence of the body. 

In strict legal effect the Athenian State merely 
tolerated, but did not encourage, the rites of the 
religious societies (θίασοι). Special leave was re- 
quired from the Atheman Assembly (’Ex«dyola) 
before any such society could build a sanctuary 
for itself; As regards the rites celebrated by the 
societies, if these seemed to the State to be unsuit- 
able or disorderly, the primary law came into force 
prohibiting the introduction of new deities on pain 
of death. The ritual was permitted only to the 
foreigners who constituted the society ; and when, 
as occasionally happened, an alarm was raised that 
Athenian citizens were going after those strange 
gods, the primary law was liable to be brought 
into operation, and the offending society with its 
gods expelled. Thus in B.c. 430 the strolling 
priest (uytpayverys) who had initiated Athenian 
women into the rites of the Phrygian goddess was 
executed. But when the plague immediately 
afterwards broke out, owing to the overcrowding 
of the city due to the invasion of Attica by the 
Peloponnesian armies, an alarm arose, and the 
Delphic Oracle (which was consulted) attributed 
the epidemic to the wrath of the goddess at the 
murder of her priest, and ordered the State to 
atone by building her a temple. In consequence, 
the temple of the Mother-Goddess (Métrodn) was 
built at the Pirseus. 

The question arises, whether, and how far, the 
building of the Métrodn implied the introduction 
of the ritual of the Phrygian Mother-Goddess as 
part of the State religion. It was, of course, 
necessary that in her temple there should be a 
cultus of, and offerings to, the goddess: it was 
also obviously necessary that the ritual of the 
temple should be such as she loved, But that 
does not imply that the complete ritual and mys- 
teries of the Phrygian deity were adopted and 
practised at the expense and under the sanetion 
of the Athenian State. On the contrary, Demos- 
thenes* holds up A®schines to public contempt 
because he had assisted at the performance of the 
Phrygian Mysteries; and he could hardly have 
done so if they had been part of the State religion. 
Probably the publie worship in the Métroén was 
selected and toned down by something of Hellenic 
restraint and order. But the Phrygian ritual was 
performed at the Métrodn by a private society of 

* Demosth. de Cor. p. 259; cf. Aristophanes, fr. 478, Lys. 888, 
Pax, 10; Cicero, de Legg. ii. 15, 37. 
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’Opyeaves, and elsewhere by strolling priests and 
Metragyriat; and was still despised by the edu- 
cated and the patriotic citizens, and discouraged 
by the State.* 

The reason why the foreign rites spread was in 
Athens the same as elsewhere. The State religion, 
with its purely external show, did not satisfy the 
deep-lying religious or superstitious cravings of 
the people: the West turned to the more intense 
and enthusiastic religion of the East. While the 
educated classes in the later centuries were trying 
to unite Greek philosophy with Oriental ideas 
about the nature of God and his relation to man, 
the lower orders took refuge in the practice of 
the direct and undisguised Eastern rites. first 
naturalized in the Pirzeus among the lowest and 
most ignorant class of Athenians, who filled the 
harbour-town with the ‘sailors’ licence,’ + those 
new rites, though scouted and despised by the 
more educated citizens, spread, and by degrees 
reduced the national worship to comparative 
neclect. 

There was probably no period when Greece 
was not affected by such religious influence ; but 
in Athens the movement assumed much greater 
strength through the influx of foreign merchants, 
attracted by the commercial supremacy and liberal 
policy of the city in the 5th cent. B.C. 

Thus, e.g., the rites of Adonis were introduced 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war in 
p.C, 431.¢ The festival was being celebrated at the 
time when the great expedition was setting sail 
for Sicily in B.c. 416, as Plutarch mentions (Ale. 
18). The rites had come from Cyprus (and ulti- 
mately from Syria) ; one of the female conspirators 
in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes (performed B.C. 
412) swears by the Paphian Aphrodite; and the 
ritual is ridiculed in the same play (389, 557). The 
chief ceremony was entirely non-Hellenic, with its 
vehement mourning for the goddess’s dead favourite 
Adonis, the search for the body and its discovery, 
the planting of quick-erowing plants in pots as 
the Garden of Adonis, the revivitication of the god 
in the garden, and the joyous conclusion of the 
festival. 

The Thracian rites of Kotytto were satirized by 
Eupolis in the Baptw, and the fragments of that 
comedy show how ugly was the character of the 
ritual ; while the fact that Eupolis had Alcibiades 
in view in the play, sugeests how far the rites 
had spread in Athens. Aischylus had previously 
deseribed the Edonian worship of Kotys and 
Dionysos in a lost tragedy ; but there the worship 
was foreign, though its place in the tragedy shows 
how great interest it had for the Athenians, The 
rites were of similar general character to the 
Phrygian ritual of Cybele and Attis or Sabazios. 

Through the analogy of these cases the nature 
of the introduction of any foreign worship in 
the very early Hellenic period can be readily 
gathered from the associated myths and legends. 
The worship of Dionysos was essentially of the 
same kind and character as the Phrygian ritual. 
When it began to penetrate into Greece, throuch 
the influence of foreign settlers or a foreign tribe, 
it aroused the strongest opposition from the native 
and patriotic party, and from the government 
which represented the wisdom and long experi- 
ence of the governing class. But it won its way 
through its hold on the masses; and supposed or 
real calamities occurring to those who had ex- 
pressed contempt or made open resistance to the 
new god were taken as proofs of his power. The 
religion of Dionysos was gradually accepted over 
Greece, and the god himself was received as the 


* See Foucart, Les Assoc. Reliq. pp. 80, 88, 134, 156. 
ἡ ναυτιπὴ avepxie, Eurip. Heeuba, 607. 
{ They are mentioned as common, Ar. Pax, 420. 


associate of Apollo in Delphi; but in general it 
rested on the devotion of the lower orders and the 
democracy,* and was resisted by the aristocracy 
and the governing classes. And even that religion 
was strongly afliceted by the Hellenic spirit; and 
its Greek ritual lost much of its Asiatic character 
and some of its most repulsive features. 

(4) Ltinerant priests.—The strolling impostors 
who dealt im religious and purificatory rites, and 
practised on the superstitions of the common 
people, have been mentioned above, and are often 
alluded to by the ancient writers. They generally 
claimed to be representatives of the old Orphie 
Mysteries, and to possess prophecies of Orpheus, 
Museus, and other ancient seers. They had 
formule by which they could bend the gods to 
their will, and make them favour or injure whom 
they pleased ; and this power they were ready to 
exercise in favour of any one who paid them. At 
a trifling cost, and without any personal trouble, 
one could gain forgiveness of sins, revenge on one’s 
enemies, and a happy life in the future world. At 
other times the rites of the Mother-Goddess, or 
some other foreign ceremonial, formed the engine 
of their power. Some of them cured madness by 
ecstatic dances, either round the patient sitting in 
a chair or in company with him. Orpheotelestai, 
Metragyrtat, etc., are common names for such 
impostors, and little distinction can be drawn be- 
tween different kinds of them. They were gener- 
ally of a very low class, and addressed themselves 
to the lower orders of the people. Their equip- 
ment was poor, and they often carried about the 
instruments of their ritual on an ass.t 

Some of their customs are described by Apuleius, 
Met. viii. 25 ff. Among them was included a parody 
of the confession and expiation (see A, VII (61.), 
above): one of the strolling band (who are described 
as Gallz) in a loud voice confessed publicly that he 
had been guilty of violating the law of the goddess 
in some way, and demanded from himself the just 
punishment of his crime (in the same way as the 
goddess is represented in the confessional steles 
as demanding expiation and penalty from the 
criminal). Thereupon the devotee took a whip 
and beat himself, till the blood flowed and the 
sympathy of the multitude showed itself in gifts. 

(5) Magic.—The practices of such impostors as 
are described in the previous section are not always 
distinguishable from magic, into which they shade 
off by imperceptible gradation. Magic in the 
strict sense was always felt by the Greeks to be 
a foreign and specially an Oriental art, as is shown 
by the very name μάγος, a magician, literally a 
magian or Persian priest. The magical art was 
called γοητεία in reference to the loud howling 
utterance of magie formule.t 

In Homer, apart from the tale of the obviously 
Oriental Circe, little approach to magic appears 
except in the art of medicine, which was to a great 
extent learned from the older civilizations of the 
East, and which always assumes an uncanny char- 
acter to a primitive people: charms (éraodol) are 
uttered over wounds: Tlelena has a care-soothing 
drink, xepenthe; Aphrodite, a love - producing 
eirdle; and Athena changes the form of men. 
But the use of all such arts is confined to gods 
and half-Divine heroes, and is therefore clearly 
distinguished from magic. 

Later, the power of transforming men into other 
shapes, of making love-philtres, of stilling the 


* Compare, for example, the story of Cleisthenes, the demo- 
cratic tyrant of Sicyon, who expelled the aristocratic hero 
Adrastus, and substituted Dionysia for Adrastus festivals 
(Herod. v. 67). 

tAr. Ran. 159; cf. Plat. Rep. ii. 364, Euthyd. 277 Ὁ! 
Theophr. Char. xvi.; Apul. Jfetam. vill. c. 273 Lucian, As. 
ch. 35. 

t See W. Headlam in Class. Review, 1902, Ὁ. 52. 
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winds, causing rain, etc., was believed to be 
attainable by human beings through arts which 
were strictly magical, and quite distinct from 
the process whereby (according to a primitive form 
of religious belief) priests through their prayers 
and rites could induce the gods to do those things.* 
The magical art whereby men could attain such 
powers was so well known and widely practised 
in Thessaly that the word Thessalis was used in 
the sense of ‘witch.’ Witches could draw down 
the moon (as Aristophanes says, Clouds 748), turn 
men into wolves, still the winds, and so on. This 
luagi¢ power was gained by compelling the gods ; 
in other words, by appealing to a higher and 
supreme power to which the gods must bow. 
Magical art, then, was associated with an older 
pre-Hellenic religion and the Divine power of a 
more ancient system, and was always related to 
the Chthonian religion and the gods of the world 
of death. 

The foreign origin of magic as practised in 
Greece must not be pressed too far. There can 
hardly be any doubt that it embodied elements of 
the primitive pre-Flellenic religion, which persisted 
in the form of popular superstition and occult lore 
after the public and acknowledged religion had 
assumed a new form. 

The power of magic was most frequently invoked 
to attract reluctant persons to a lover, or to bring 
disease and death upon an enemy. Numerous ex- 
amples of curses of this latter kind have been 
found in recent years, and have considerably 
enlarged our knowledge of the subject. They 
were usually scratched rudely on plates of lead, 
the proper metal, and buried in the ground, often 
in ἃ grave, or in the Temenos of Clithonian deities. 
They were, however, also turned to a utilitarian 
purpose, and employed, e.g., almost like advertise- 
ments of lost or stolen property, the finder of 
which was subjected to a terrible curse if he 
failed to restore it to the owner. Sucli curses were 
intended to be seen by the thief, and must there- 
fore have been publicly exposed ; but even these 
seem to have been connected with Chthonian 
worship, and attached to the shrines of Chthonian 
deities. The penalty invoked most frequently in 
all curses was fever, the hidden fire of the gods of 
death, which burns up imperceptibly the strength 
and life of the suflerer.+ 

To this subject belong also the belief in the evil 
eye (which, while specially injurious to children 
and domestic animals, was dangerous to all) and 
other forms of baleful influence, and the use of 
charms and preservatives against them (ἀποτρόπαια). 
This belief was a debased form of the doctrine 
seen in Herodotus, that the gods are jealous of 
any surpassing success, or power, or beauty, or 
happiness in man, and interfere to destroy it; and 
that it 1s wise to propitiate them by voluntarily 
sacrificing part of one’s good fortune or wealth : 
hence arose the common practice of guarding 
against evil by spitting, and by ugly or obscene 
gestures. 

It would, however, serve no useful purpose at 
present to enumerate the various forms which 
magic and other superstitious practices assumed 
in the Greek world. For our purpose, the im- 
portant point is, that they were alien to and in the 
long-run stronger than the true Hellenic religion, 
and helped to destroy it. 

(6) Zhe worship of living men as deities.—The 
deification of living men was not in itself alien to 
the spirit of Hellenism, but, on the contrary, was 
quite in harmony with the Hellenic satisfaction 


* Compare, for example, Pausanias, ii. 34. 2 (at Methana in 
Argolis), viii. 38. 4 (at the spring Ilagno on the Arcadian 
mountain Lyesus). 

ἡ See Wuensch in Corpus Inscript. Att., Appendix. 


and delight in human beauty and nobility. The 
worship of the dead as heroes was developed by 
Hellenism in a way that tended in that direction, 
as when the dead freebooter Philip was wor- 
shipped as a hero by the people of the Greek 
colony of Segesta (whom he had wantonly attacked 
in piratic faslion), simply on account of his per- 
sonal beauty.* It was an easy step to identify 
the man of surpassing excellence, physical or 
mental, with a god either after his death or 
during his lifetime, when the perfection of human 
nature was regarded as Divine. Thus Pythagoras 
after death was worshipped under the form of 
Apollo Hyperboreios, Lycurgus as a god, Sophocles 
as Asklepios-Dexion. Sacrifices were offered to 
Brasidas and Hippocrates, and the term θύειν, 
which properly denotes the offering to a god as 
distinguished from a hero, is used about them. 
According to Plutarch, the first man to whom 
worship was paid as a god during his lifetime was 
Lysander (Zys. 18). It is significant that this first 
step was made among the Asiatic Greek cities. 
While there was nothing essentially non-Hellenic 
in such deification of human nature, yet the Hel- 
lenic sense of order and measure and grace long 
shrank instinctively from such a step as an ex- 
cess ; but, in Asia, Hellenism never was so pure as 
in Europe. 

The ''hasians honoured Agesilaos in a similar 
way. From the time of Alexander the deification 
of kings was customary, aS a mere recognition 
of ‘divine right.? Roman generals were often 
honoured by Greek cities with festivals and games, 
which imphed deification.f Every oman emperor 
in succession was worshipped ; and it was inscribed 
on the coins and the engraved decrees of the 
greatest Greek cities as a special honour that they 
were temple-wardens (νεωκόροϊ) of the emperors. 

IV. RELIGION oF THE GR&CO-ASIATIC CITIES. 
—In the Hellenized cities of Asia Minor, which 
had such importance in the early history of Cliris- 
tianity, all these forms of religious thought and 
act were busy simultaneously. The old Anatolian 
superstition retained no vestige of its early sim- 
plicity and its original adaptation to the needs of 
& prinitive people, and had been brutalized and 
degraded by the exaggeration of its worst features 
and the importation of barbarian superstitions ; 
but it was still strong, especially in the cities of 
the inner country. ‘The Hellenic religion in its 
decaying forms was introduced and talked about 
by the Hellenes of the cities. Greek or Greco- 
Asiatic philosophy exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on the thought of the educated classes in 
those cities, and many sayings and principles and 
scraps from it had passed into the popular lan- 
guage and conversation of society; but it had 
little influence on life, except in the way of pro- 
ducing disbelief in current religions and contempt 
for the most vulgar kinds of superstition. But on 
the great mass of the population all kinds of super- 
stition and magic exercised a very strong influ- 
ence, and were on the whole in harmony with the 
spirit of the Anatolian religion in its modern 
form. 

As to the philosophic speculation current in 
those cities, in spite of its many faults and its 
obvious weakness as a practical force, the account 
civen in ὃ I makes it easy to understand how and 
why philosophy, though so depreciated and scouted 
by St. Paul, was, after all, his ally in a certain 
degree against the gross forms of vulgar super- 


' stition which were the only active religious force 


* Herod. v. 47. : ae 

# The distinction, however, was not strictly maintained: 
θυσίαι were offered to Philip at Segesta. 

t Cicero in Verr. ii. 21, 51, ad Q. Fr. i. 1. 26, ad Alt, v. 21. 1 
Plutarch, Lucull. 23, lain. 16. 
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in the cities. One can also readily understand 
why, to the educated observer in contemporary 
Greco-Roman society, such as Sergius Paulus in 
Paphos, or the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers 
in Athens, le seemed to be a new teacher of philo- 
sophy, more or less hnpressive in himself, but not 
essentially different in type from scores of other 
lecturers who were striving to catch the ear of the 
educated world. 

V. Decay AND DEATH OF THE HELLENIC 
RELIGION. — While the religion of the country 
ceased to satisfy the wants of the people, the out- 
ward show became greater and greater. ‘The 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Vesp. 661) says that 
the ycar cousisted really of only ten montlis, as 
two were occupied by festivals ; and Strabo (vi. p. 
429) says that finally at Tarentum there were more 
feasts than days in the year. But the spirit in 
which the rites had once been performed was now 
lost; people tolerated the duties as traditional 
ceremonial, and enjoyed the festivals merely as 
fine shows. ‘The word ἀφοσιοῦσθαι, ‘to discharge 
oneself of what is due to the gods,’ came to denote 
eareless and perfunctory performance. The duty 
of performing the public sacrifices was hired out to 
the lowest bidder. Zeus had to mourn the neglect 
into which he had fallen compared with the wore 
recent gods (Lucian, Jearom. 24). 

In truth, the Hellenic religion in its most typical 
form could not permanently inaintain its hold on 
human nature. It was the evanescent, rare, and 
delicate product of a peculiar period and of special 
conditious in human history. It was the belief of 
an aristocracy of talents and opportunities, filled 
for the moment with the delight of activity and 
expansion, and the mere joy of living. It required 
the Hellenic City-State for the theatre of its 
development, and the existence of a class, sup- 
ported and set free from mere drudgery by a large 
enslaved population, but too uumerous and too 
various in worldly circumstances to be only a 
harrow, privileged, and idle aristocracy of birth. 
But such conditions are rarely possible, and can 
never last long. Where an approximation to them 
oceurs for a time in any considerable section of the 
population of any land, there results a tendency to 
a similar artistic development of religion. But 
there has never been elsewhere an experiment on 
such a scale as in Greece, where economic and 
social facts, natural surroundings, and relation to 
foreign nations, couspired to give a glory and au 
intoxicated consciousness of life to the small, 
energetic, busy, keenly competing cities of the 
Hellenes. 

But even there tlie conditions soon ceased. 
Greece sank into its inevitable place as a third- 
rate province in some larger empire. It was 
essential to true Hellenism that it should be sup- 
ported by the spirit of a self-governiny people ; its 
proud self-consciousness and joy im its own life and 
activity were inconsistent with servitude. 

A mournful consciousness that the ‘gods of 
Greece’ were dead is often apparent in the later 
Greek literature, as, for example, in the well-known 
story preserved by Plutarch (de Defect Orac. 17), 
that in the reign of Tiberius, when a ship sailing 
from Greece to Italy was among the Echinades 
Islands, off the Acarnanian coast, a voice was 
heard summoning by name a certaim Egyptian 
pilot who chaneed to be on board; and, when he 
answered the third summons rather reluctantly, 
the voice bade him announce when he reached 
Palodes that ‘Pan the great is dead.’ 

It is a fitting conclusion to Hellenic religion that 
the Oracles became dumb ; and especially that the 
Delphic Oracle, which had played so important 
and, for a time, so noble a part in guiding its 
development, lost first its influence and finally its 


voice. As a force in history it had long lost all 
power; in the Ist cent. after Christ, Delphi and 
Ammon had given place to Chaldzean astrologers, 
as Strabo and Juvenal agree in saying, and Plu- 
tarch wrote a treatise inquiring into the reason ;* 
and in the 4th cent., when Julian sent to consult 
the Delphic Oracle, the last response was uttered 
for him: ‘Tell the king, to earth has fallen the 
beautiful mansion ; no longer has Pheebus a home, 
nor a prophetic laurel, nor a fount that speaks: 
gone dry is the talking water.’ fT 


εἴπατε τῷ βασιλῆι, χαμαὶ πέσε δαίδαλος αὐλά" 
οὐκέτι Φοῖβος ἔχει καλύβαν, οὐ μάντιδα δάφνην, 
οὐ παγὰν λαλέουσαν" ἀπέσβετο καὶ λάλον ὕδωρ. 


The religious forms of Greece had served their 
day; they were now antiquated, and the world 
passed on to other forms. The alternatives pre- 
sented to the people were Christianity or vulgar 
superstition, while a steadily diminishing remnant 
of the educated class clung to a philosophical form 
of paganism. 


LitERaTURE.—Besides the many general Dictionaries and 
works on Greek Antiquities, which usually include Religious 
Antiquities, such as Daremberg-Saglio’s Diet. des Antiquités 
gr. et rom. (A-M published in 1902), Pauly-Wissowa, eal- 
Eneyclopeedic (A-Dem. in 1902), Smith (who includes Mytholovy 
under Biography, and Ritual under Antiquities), etc., the works 
devoted expressly to Greek Religion (under which some casual 
information is given about cults of Asia Minor), either gener 
ally or in some particular department or aspect, are extremely 
numerous, and complete euumerations unnecessary and hardly 
possible. The reader who looks at the discussion of any detail 
in a few of the following works will find in them sufficient 
indications to guide him to the vast Literature (much of it nob 
in itself valuable) that has accumulated round most of the chief 
topics, Owing to the capricious and subjective nature of the 
treatment (which can hardly be avoided), the information 
which is most important for an investigator from a novel point 
of view may, however, be passed unnoticed in several of the 
most elaborate works, and may be found only by looking into 
some of the older or the less important and honoured works. 
The old-fashioned and unpretending Handwirterbuch der 
grieehischen u. roin. Mythologie of Jacobi (Coburg, 1835), with 
its bare and bald lists of references to ancient authorities, is 
still often most practically useful for the investigator, because 
there he gets facts unencumbcred with opinions; in the 
voluminous and indispensable, and in many respects far more 
complete, work of Roscher, Lexicon der griech. und rém. 
Mythologie (still unfinished: A- Par. published in November 
1902), facts are apt to be concealed by opinions: but the variety 
of writers in the Lexikon on cognate topics often supplies a 
useful diversity of opinion. Those who desire to study the 
history of modern opinion will find the following list, while 
inadequate, yet a sufficient introduction from which to make a 
beginning (only, as a rule, one work by any author is named: 
the most recent writers as a rule are given, and the older can 
be followed up from them).— 

Maury, Histoire des Religions de la Gréece ancienne; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greck States, i, and ii, 1896 (sequel not ready in 
1902); Foucart, Recherches sur (origine et la nature des 
Mysteres @Hleusis, 1895, etc.; Preller-Robert, Griechische 
Mythologie+, 1887 ; A. Mommsen, este der Athener (new edition 
of Heortologie); HE. Curtius, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
ete. ; Dieterich, Nekyia; Diels, Sibyllinische Blatter, 1890; 
Bouché-Leclercq, Histoive de la Divination ; Usener, Religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen, 1889, Griechische Gitternamen, 
etc.; Gruppe, Die γύρο, ulte u. Mythen; Ridgeway, Karly 
Age of Greece, 1901; many articles and other works by these 
writers, and also by 8. Reinach, Miss J. E. Harrison, Wernicke, 
Wilamowitz, Robert, Maass, Kuhnert, Korte, Bloch, Drexler, 
Vitry, Perdrizet, Berard, Cumont, Studniezka, Rohde, Timpel, 
Marillier, Beurlier, Miss A. Walton, Krause, Keller, Stengel, 
Weinhold, Crusius, Hoffmann, Reichel, Thraemer, Toepfier, von 
Iritze, Ziebarth, Ziemann, Buresch, Dimmler, etc. Anrich, 
Das Antike Mysterienwesen, 1894; Wobbermin, eligions- 
gesch, Studien, 1896 ; Gardner, Origia of the Lord’s Supper, 
1894, etc., treat of the relation of the Mysteries to early Chris- 
tianity: Anrich is the least imaginative ; Gardner takes a more 
subjective view. Cf. also 5. Cheatham, The Mysteries (Huls. 
Lect, 1896-97). 

On the origin of rites and their relation to savage ritual, 
Botticher, Baumkultus; A. B. Cook, Animal-Worship in the 
Mycencean Age; Frazer, Golden Bough? (nominally on Italian, 
really more on Greek), 1900; Mannhardt, WWald- wid Feld- 
Kulte, ete.; Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 
1896 (totemistic). In Bursian’s Jahreshericht from time to 
tine reviews of the entire literature can be found. 


* Juv. Sat. vi. 553; Strab. xvii. p. 1168; Plutarch, de Defectu 
Oraculorunt. 

+ Cedrenus, i. p. 582, has preserved the oracle, which is per- 
haps the work of a triumphant Christian or of one of the last 


! pagan philosophers. 
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On the religious ideas in the Greek poets and philosophers: 
Zeller, ‘Entwickelung des Monotheismus bei den Griechen’ in 
his Vortrage und Abhandlungen Geschichti. Inhalis, 1865, 
Ueber das Wesen der Religion, Tihingen, 1845; Trendelenhurg, 
‘Nothwendigkeit und Freiheit in der griech. Philosophie’ in 
the second volume of his Historische Bettrdge zur Philosophie ; 
and many scattered references and discussions in the com- 
mentaries on the leading authors, and in the Histories of 
Literature and Philosophy. Verrall, Huripides the Rationalist, 
states well some of the difficulties which are caused hy a too 
superficial view of the thought of Euripides; but the solution 
suggested suffers from the want of any attempt to estimate the 
place of that poet in the development of Greek thought, and the 
failure to emphasize that Euripides must be studied in relation 
to the preceding and succeeding writers. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
STYLE OF SCRIPTURE.— 


i, Historical introduction. 

ii, Characteristics of Biblical style due to earliness of date or 
to the Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Hebrews. 

it, Peculiarities of style purposely adopted upon occasion hy 
all classes of Scripture writers. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for which a preference is shown hy 
particular classes of Scripture writers. 

vy. Conclusion. Ohservations on the eriégical and doctrinal 
Significance of differences of style on the part of 
Scripture writers. 

Literature, 


i. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION.—The question of 
the style of Scripture has formed the subject of 
discussion from a very early period. The diversity 
of forms in which prophecy é.g., makes 105 appear- 
ance was a point of too much interest to escape the 
notice of the seribes. Hence we already encounter 
in the Talmud a saying which contains an ex- 
celleut illustration of the formal differences that 
exist between prophecies. We refer to the words; 
‘Everything that Ezckiel saw, Isaiah also saw ; 
but Ezekiel with the eyes of a rustic who has 
seen the lang, Isaiah with the eyes of a citizen 
who has seen him’ ({/dqiga, 136). The meaning 
is, that the descriptions found in the Book of 
Ezekiel are elaborated in much greater detail and 
sometimes developed at greater length than is the 
ease in the Look of Isaiah (cf., ¢.g., Ezk 1%23 
with Is 61), It may have been simply this 
diversity which marks the prophetical literature 
that gave rise to the Judgment pronounced in 
Sanhedrin, 89a: ‘No two prophets prophesy in 
the same style’ (ane psro3), although this remark 
primarily concerned the differences disclosed by 
a comparison between Ob ὃ and Jer 4916, In the 


arallel passage we find ‘ Thy terribleness (πῃ 58) 


Such differences between 
parallel passages of the OT as affect cspecially 
their linguistic colouring were not upon the whole 
unnoticed in antiquity. This may be seen from 
the Jlassora magna to Ex 20" ete., or from the 
tractate Sdphérim, 8, etc. (cf. Ed. Kénig, Hin- 
leitung ins AT, § 16). 

Among early Christian writers no one has 
treated the question of the style of Holy Scripture 
in more detail than Adrianos in his Εἰσαγωγὴ els 
τὰς θείας γραφάς (aus neuaufgefundenen Hand- 
schriften herausgegeben, tibcersetzi und erldutert, 
von Friedr. Goessling, Berlin, 1887). His whole 
book is devoted to the subject of the present 
article. He points out stylistic peculiarities of 
particular parts of the OT, e.g. the Psalter (8§ 99, 
105). He also drew already the distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry in Scripture. Taking the 
word ‘prophecy’ in the wider sense which it 
panini in later times (cf. Ed. Koénig, Linleiz. p. 
457), he remarked in the final paragraph of his ἘΠ 
‘It ought also to be known to the initiated that 
one kind of prophecy is composed in prose, like 
the writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah and their 
contemporaries, but another kind in regular 
measure adapted for singing (ἡ δὲ per’ δῆς ἐν 
μέτρῳ), Like the Psalms of the blessed David, and 


the prophecy [Ex 15'* and Dt 32 f.] contained in 
the second and fifth books of Moses’ (§ 134). 

This question of the style of Holy Scripture is 
of great importance in its bearmg upon the judg- 
ment we form regarding its perspicuity and its 
inspiration. From this point of view, the style 
of the Biblical writers has been discussed by the 
authors we now proceed to name. TF lacius Ilyricus, 
in his famous Clavis Scripture Sacre (1567, etc. ; 
ed. Basileensis, 1628f.), vol. i. Preefatio, fol. 3a, 
writes : ‘ Objiciunt illi [ἡ.6. pontificii] de sensu ae 
intelligentia litem esse. Ham illi volunt ex Patri- 
bus peti opportere. At contra Augustinus et 
Hilarius contendunt ex collatione Scripture loca 
aut dicta obscuriora esse illustranda.’ The other 
passages of his work which treat of style are 2.0 
420.5, 483. (‘ Lapsus styli ex alio in aliud’) 489,, 
(‘De plenitudine styli’) 508, (‘Stylus Paulinus’). 
These points, however, are much more fully dis- 
cussed by Glass in his important Philologia Sacra, 
which went through a number of editions from 
1623 onwards. To these questions he devotes the 
whole of the third and fourth tractates of the first 
of the five books into which his work is divided 
(4th ed. 1668, pp. 186-246). He sets out with the 
following statement: ‘Inter rationes, quibus Bel- 
larminus Scripture Sacre obscuritatem probatam 
dare vult, oceurrit etiam ila quam astyli seu modi 
dicendi in Scripturis usitati ambiguitate desumit,’ 
and he brings forward good arguments in refuta- 
tion of this charge against Holy Scripture. The 
same point of view has been since then considered 
by many scholars, and is touched upon by Sanday 
in his admirable Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(1st ed. 1893, p. 403), and C. A. Briggs in his com- 
prehensive General Introduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture (1899, p. 328). This highest point 
of view from which the question of the style of 
Scripture has to be considered, is not, however, the 
only one. It is a question which is not only an 
eminently religious one, but of importance as 
regards the history of culture. For it is an ex- 
tremely interesting inquiry how far the art of 
description by means of language was developed 
among the Hebrews and the writers of the NT. 
In what follows we shall endeavour to satisfy both 
interests, the religious and the secular. 

ii, CHARACTERISTICS OF BIBLICAL STYLE DUE 
TO EARLINESS OF DATE OR TO THE SEMITIC 
IDIOSYNCRASY OF THE HEBREWS. — The most 
important of these phenomena, arranged according 
to their noteworthiness and frequency, are the 
following :— 

1, We have only to proceed a short way in our 
reading of the first book of the Bible to be struck 
with the great frequency with which the word 
‘and’ occurs. The opening sentence of Genesis is 
followed by the statement ‘And the earth was 
without form and void’ (ἐσ wa-bohi). In like 
manner, the third sentence ‘And darkness was 
upon the face of the deep’ is tacked on by ‘and,’ 
while the fourth runs ‘ And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the deep.’ And so in this same 
chapter there is a direct succession of some sixty 
sentences, all beginning with ‘and.’ This prefer- 
ence for the copulative conzunction may be observed 
no less in the frequent Polysyndeton which char- 
acterizes the style of Scripture, as, for instance, in 
‘Shem and Ham and Japheth’ (Gn 9"); or ‘ Elam 
and Asshur and Arpachshad and Lud’ (10%); or 
‘thou nor thy son nor thy daughter nor thy man- 
servant nor thy maidservant nor,’ etc. ete. (1) 513}; 
or ‘Thou shalt not kill, neither shalt thou commit 
adultery, neither shalt thou steal, neither,’ ete. 
etc. (5'7-21 65), Nay, this preference for ‘and’ went 
so far that we even find new books of the OT com- 
mencing with ‘and.’ This is the case not only 
with the five books of the Pentateuch, but also 
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with Joshua, Judges, Ruth, etc. It cannot be 
inferred from this form of opening that these books 
once formed parts of a continuous work, for the 
300k of Esther begins with the same formula 
‘And it came to pass,’ although its subject is an 
isolated episode. The correct view of this pheno- 
menon is that the expression ‘ And it came to pass’ 
was so much in use that one came to write it from 
force of custom and almost unconsciously. On this 
same account, the fact that the Book of Ezekiel 
opens with ‘And it came to pass’ is no indication 
that something has dropped out before this for- 
mula, as is contended by Budde and others (see the 
controversy on this point between Budde and the 
present writer in Lxpos. Times, xii. [1901] 39 if, 
970 tf., 525 ff., 566f.; ΧΗ]. 41 ff., 95). The expression 
‘And it came to pass’ had become as common as 
the phrase ‘ And it shall come to pass,’ with which 
circumstantial statements of time, etc., were in- 
troduced (cf. Is 2? ‘ And it shall come to pass in the 
last days that,’ etc.). 

When we compare even so simple a writer as 
‘the Father of History,’ this Hebrew fashion of 
connecting sentences is striking. After giving his 
own name and dividing mankind into the two 
categories of Hellenes and barbarians, Herodotus 
begins his narrative with the following sentences : 
‘Now the learned among the Persians say that 
the Pheenicians were the authors of the discord 
(namely, between the Greeks and other peoples). 
for, after they (the Phcenicians) came from the 
sea that is called the Red Sea to this (the Medi- 
terranean) sea, and settled in the land which they 
still inhabit, they immediately devoted themselves 
to sreat enterprises by sea. ut in the course of 
transporting Egyptian and Assyrian goods, they 
frequently visited Argos as well as the rest of the 
country.’ There is no need for proceeding further 
with the translation of Herodotus’ //istory, in order 
to show the striking contrast in structure and con- 
nexion presented by its opening sentences and those 
of the Bible. The numerous principal sentences 
which are co-ordinated in Gn 1!*-, and the stereo- 
typed ‘and’ by which they are connected, have 
ceased, as a rule, to strike us, becanse from our 
earliest days we have been used to this character- 
istic of the Biblical narratives, and this fashion of 
writing, which is peculiar to Biblical history in the 
widest sense, was also very well calculated to im- 
press our minds, For this way of adding principal 
sentence to principal sentence, and of connecting 
them for the most part by ‘and,’ is the childish 
device which always meets us at the naive stage in 
the history of culture. We encounter it in the 
childhood of the individual, we find it amongst the 
uneducated masses of the people, and it shows 
itself at the primitive stages in the development of 
the human race. For instance, ‘The Henrerie 
speech loves the co-ordinating of sentences’ (G. 
Curtius, Gr. Gram. § 519. ; Hentze, Paratazxe bei 
Homer, 1889), and it is very interesting to note 
how the number of conjunctions in the later He- 
brew and other Semitic languages underwent in- 
crease: for illustrations see Ed. Kénig, Historisch- 
Comparat. Syntax der heb. Sprache, §§ 377-3967). 

There are other four principal marks of the 
simple methed followed by Hebrew writers in 
erouping their ideas and their sentences, — (a) 
There are such forms of expression as ‘Let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years’ 
(Gn 14), words which mean, in all probability, ‘ Let 
them serve as signs for seasons,’ etc. This is the 
same simple method of co-ordinating ideas as is 
familiar to us from the ‘ pateris libamus et auro’ 
of Vergil, Georg. ii. 192, and is commonly known 
as Hendiadys. Other instances of it in Seripture 
are: ‘a city and a mother in Israel,’ 2.6. a mother- 
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ness’=feasting of gladness (Est 918); ‘I heard 
whispering and a voice,’ ὁ.6, whispering of a 
voice (Job 46); ‘changes and war’=changes of 
war (Job 10'*); ‘glory and strength’=glory of 
strength (Ps. 29! 96"); ‘time and judgment ’=time 
of judgment (Kc 8°); ‘cloud and smoke’=clond 
of smoke (Is 45); ‘trouble and darkness ’=dark, 
i.e. irremediable, trouble (Is 822, In like manner 
the Heb. ‘consumption and determination’ is 
rightly changed in EV to ‘consumption, even 
determined ’ (Is 10° 28**), and ‘end and expecta- 
tion’ is correctly replaced by ‘an expected end’ 
(Jer 294), The same co-ordination of ideas meets 
us in ‘the roll and the words’ for ‘the roll of the 
words’ (Jer 367). An illustration of the same 
fondness for simple co-ordinating of ideas is found 
also in ‘her hand... and her right hand’ (Jg 5*"); 
or ‘my hand... and my right hand’ (Is 48") ; 
or ‘the LorD .. . and his glory’ (Is 60); or ‘the 
Lorp .. . and his strength’ (Ps 105%). This 
mode of expression is known as καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ μέρος, 
and a counterpart to it has been recently noted 
by the present writer in the words ‘Who will 
bring me into the strong city? Who will lead 
me into Edom?’ (Ps 609 || 108"; ef. Ed. K6nig, 
inf neue arabische Landschaftsnamen im AT, 
1902, p. 33 f.).—(8) There is the frequent throwing 
in of the interjection ‘Behold !’: e.g. ‘And God 
saw... and, behold,’ etc. (Gn 13! 612 818 185 1978 
ete.; cf. Ed. Konig, Heb. Syntax, § 361g).—(y) We 
have the very frequent employment of drcct 
speech. ‘The list of examples of this begins with 
the words ‘ Let there be light’ (Gn 1%); it is con- 
tinued in ‘ Let there be a firmament,’ etc. (v.°), 
‘Behold, I have given you,’ etc. (v.”), and so on 
it goes (cf. Syntax, § 377). The NT also shares 
abundantly in this preference for the oratio directa 
(Mt 1539. 73 22-5 et¢e.).—(5) The fourth mark of the 
naive simplicity of style which is wont to be em- 
ployed by the Biblical writers may be observed 
from the following instance : ‘ Till thou return unto 
the ground . . for dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return’ (Gn 839. Here we have first a 
destiny indicated for man, then the reason for this, 
and finally the destiny itself is once more repeated. 
Many of our readers must have noticed the same 
movement of thought in the conversation and 
letters of persons belonging to the lower classes. 
This process whereby one returns to the original 
starting-point is called Palindromy, and there are 
various species of it. Here are some other in- 
stances of the class represented by Gn 3"; ‘And 
it repented the LorD that he had made man, etc., 
and the LorD said, I will destroy, etc., for it re- 
penteth me that I have made them’ (Gn 6%): 
‘The earth also was corrupt, etc., for all flesh 
had corrupted,’ ete. (ν. 1); ‘The Lorp scattered 
them abroad, ete. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel, etc., and from thence did the LoRD 
svatter them abroad,’ etc. (11%); ‘Every beast 
of the forest is mine, cte., If I were hungry, 
I would not tell thee, for the world is mine’ (Ps 
501-12) ; “0 that my ways were directed to keep 
thy statutes, then shall I not be ashamed when I 
have respect unto all thy commandments’ (119%) ; 
‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, etc., for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken’ (Is 
53*°); ‘The LORD said, etc., because I have spoken 
it’ (Jer 4°") 5 ‘ Because ye multiplied, etc., because 
of all thine abominations’ (Ezk 5°°). — Another 
species of Palindromy is represented by the words 
‘The land was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together; for their substance was 
great, so that they could not dwell together’ (Gn 
13°). There the course of ideas turns from the 
fact to its cause, and then returns to the fact or 
the consequence. The samc mental movement 


city, a metropolis (2S 20"); ‘feasting and glad- | may be observed in: ‘Judah, thou art he whom 
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thy brethren shal! praise; thy hand shalt be in the 
neck of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall 
bow down before thee’ (Gn 49°); ‘The nakedness 
of thy mother shalt thou not uncover ; she is thy 
mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness’ 
(Lv 187); and the same is the case in v.! ‘My 
strength is dried, etc., for dogs have compassed me, 
etc., 1 may tell all my bones’ (Ps 22!”); and in 
Ts 534 ‘By his knowledge, etc., Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, etc., because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death.’ Essentially 
the same phenomenon recurs in 1 Ch 9% ‘ Azel had 
six sons, and these are their names: Azrikam, etc., 
these were the sons of Azel.’—A third species of 
Palindromy is made up of instances like ‘God 
created man in hisown image, in the image of God 
ercated he him’ (Gn 17°); “ Make thee an ark, etc. 
Thus did Noah, according to all that God com- 
manded him, so did he’ (6!4 2°); «Του shalt 
speak all that I command thee, etc., and Moses 
and Aaron did as the LORD commanded them, so 
did they ’ (Ex 755: 6»), The same mode of expres- 
sion meets us in Ex 1272+ 28. 50 398% 43 4016 Τὴν, 4%, 
Nu 151 δ’ 850 cte., Ee 16, Dn 818: 2° ete. (see Ed. 
Konig, Sfilistzk, ete. p. 171 f.). 

Another feature that strikes us in the strneture 
of clauses in the OT presents itself in ‘J am the 
LORD thy God which have brought,’ ete. (Ex 20°). 
Other examples of the same fashion are Dt 5” 
(‘all of us’)®, Jg 134 (‘the man that speakest’), 
18 25% (‘and thou which fast’), Ps 71° (‘thou 
which hast’), Neh 97 (‘thon art the God who 
didst’), 1 Ch 21!" (‘Tit is that Aave sinned ’). 

2. It reqnires no great acquaintance with the 
language of Scripture to enable one to recall such 
forms of expression as the following: ‘ Joseph was 
the son of his old age’ (Gn 37%), 2.e. he was born 
when Jacob was advanced in years, forming thus a 
contrast to the ‘children of youth,’ «e. children 
begotten by a man at the period of his full strength 
(Ps 1274, cf. Gn 49%), Where we now find in the 
EV the expressions ‘son(s) of’ or ‘children of,’ 
the Hebrew is 73 or ‘33, and their use constitutes 
such a characteristic feature of the style of Scrip- 
ture that it deserves somewhat fuller illustration. 
—(a) The "jz (6en-) is sometimes retained in the 
EV: 6.0. Ben-ammi (Gn 19%), zc. ‘belonging to 
my people’; Ben-oni (351%), 2.6. ‘born in my 
sorrow’; Boanerges (Mk 3"), ¢.e. ‘sons of thunder.’ 
Seven proper names show the Aramaic form of 
ben-, namely bar-: Bartholomew (Mt 105), Bar- 
jonah (1017), Barabbas (2710), Bartimaeus (Mk 108), 
Barsabbas (Ac 133), Barnabas (435), Barjesus (13°).— 
(8) ἽΞ or 33 are reproduced by ‘ son(s) of’ or “ chil- 
dren of’ in the following expressions: ‘son of his 
old age’ (Gn 37°); ‘thy mother’s sons,’ or the like, 
i.e. brothers who have not only the same father 
but the same mother (Gn 27%, Jg¢ 8”, Ps 50”, 
Ca 1); ‘children of his people’ (Nu 22°); ‘chil- 
dren of Sheth’ (2417), ἡ,6. friends of war tumult 
[according to Sayce, Hapos. Times, xiii. 64°, the 
*Sutu], at least Jeremiah in the parallel passage 
(48%) speaks of ‘sons of tumult’ (béné sh@én) ; 
‘children (son, sons) of Belial’ (Dt 13% [RV ‘ base 
fellows’), Je 197 20%, 18. 2% 1077 957, 1 K 211-3. 
2 Ch 137), i.e. worthless persons (cf. Ed. Kénig, 
Syntax, p. 309, n. 1 [against Cheyne)), ef. ‘children 
of wickedness’ (28 3° 7”, 1 Ch 17%): ‘son of 
wickedness’ (Ps 89°") ; ‘children of iniquity’ (Hos. 
10°); ‘son of Hinnom’ (?=wailing; Jos 15° 18, 
Jer 751 ete.) ; ‘son of the morning’ (15 14!) ; ‘ chil- 
dren of strangers’ (2°) ; ‘sons of strangers’ (6010) = 
‘strangers’ (Ezk 447 etc., Ps 18¥* 1447-1) Neh 9%) ; 
‘children of whoredom ’ (Hos 24); ‘children of the 
needy ’ ("5 72?) ; ‘children of youth’ (Ps 1274) ; ‘chil- 
dren of the Province’ (Ear 9213) : ‘children of the 
captivity ’ (41» 6 101. 16); ἐ βοὴ of man’ (Nu 23%, 
Job 167" 25% 358, Ps 84 8017 1448 146%, Ts 51” 56°, 


Jer 4918-3 5010 51%, Ezk 2! etc., Dn 715 8%, Mt 8 
etc.);* ‘sons (=disciples) of the prophets’ (1 K 20%, 
2K 28 ete., Am 7"); ‘children’=‘disciples’ (Mt 
1277); ‘sons’ = ‘disciples’ (Lk 112%); ‘son(s)’ or 
‘children’ = ‘eitizen(s)’ or ‘adherent(s)’ (Mt 8” 
13%8, Ac 13") ; ‘children of (i.e. those that preparc) 
the bride-chamber’ (Mt 9%, Mk 215, Lk 5%); 
‘son(s)’ or ‘children’= ‘ belonging to’ or ‘ sharing 
in’ (Mt 23", Lk 105 168 20% 388. Jn 1986 1712, Ae 3%, 
2 Co 68, 1 Th δ", 2 Th 23, Eph 2? 58, Col 3%).—(y) ya 
or 32 are paraphrased in the following passages: 
Gn 5” ‘Noah was five lundred years old,’ lit. ‘a 
son of five hundred years’ (and so in many similar 
passages); 15> ‘the steward,’ for the possessor or 
heir ; 29! ‘the people (lit. sons) of the East’ (ef. 
Jg 7 8101 Καὶ 5", Job 13, Is 114, Jer 4978, Ezk 251) ; 
‘his ass’s colt’ (Gn 49"); ‘the bullock’ lit. ‘son of 
the cattle’ (Lv 1°); ‘young’ lit. ‘son(s) of’ (14 
4°. 14 51 ete.); ‘their people’ lit. ‘ children of their 
people’ (Lv 20", cf. Nu 225); ‘rebels’ lit. ‘sons of 
refractoriness’ (Nu 17'°); ‘meet for the war’ lit. 
‘sons of might’ (Dt3%° AV; RV ‘men of valour’) ; 
‘men of valour’ or the like (Jg 18%, 18 14 1817 
ete.); ‘worthy’ (Dt 25"); ‘ breed’ (321) ; ‘surely 
die’ lit, ‘son of death’ (1 S 20%" 26%. 2§ 12>, 
ef. Ps 79" 102%); ‘wicked men’ lit. ‘sons of 
wickedness’ (2S 3%); ‘hostages’ lit. ‘sons of 
pledges’ (2 Καὶ 1414 || 2 Ch 25%); ‘young’ lit. ‘son 
of’? (2 Ch 13°); ‘kids’ lit. ‘sons of’ (3857); ‘those 
that had been carried away’ lit. ‘sons of the 
exile’ (Ezr 855); ‘sparks’ lit. ‘sons of flame’ (Job 
57); ‘a man’ lit. ‘son of man’ (1675); ‘lions’ 
whelps’ lit. ‘sons of pride ov savagery’ (288) ΞΞ 
‘children of pride’ (41%); ‘arrow’ lit. ‘son of the 
bow’ (41°8); ‘arrows’ lit. ‘sons of his quiver’ 
(La 31%); ‘young’ lit. ‘son of’ (Ps 29% 147°) ; ‘any 
of the afflicted’ lit. ‘son of affliction’ (Pr 315); 
‘appointed to’ lit. ‘sons of’ (31°). 

This characteristic ‘of Scripture style attains all 
the greater prominence because the same derived 
usage is frequently met with in the case of the 
term ‘daughter.’ For instance, ‘daughters of 
Heth’ stands for Hittite women (Gn 27%). The 
same usage appears in 288, Nu 25), Je 11%; ‘the 
daughters of Shiloh’ (Jg 21"); ‘daughters of Dan’ 
(2 Ch 24); ‘daughter of Tyre’ (Ps 4513) =‘ princess 
of Tyre’; ‘danghters of Judah,’ etc. (Ps 978, Ca 
15) ; ‘daughters of Zion,’ etc. (Is 915 etc., Jer 49%, 
Ezk 16”); ‘daughter of Zion’=‘inhabitants of 
Zion’ (2 kK 19", Ps 9 137%, Is 18 10% le! 298 
2310. 12 37" 4713. 5 522 69:1, Jer 411. 31 G7 14. 28. 26 
Ql. 19. 21-23 08 14:7 401. W. 24 4918 50%? 5133, La 10. 16 
Olt. Sf. 8, 101, 13.15.18 B48 48. 6. 10, 21f. fon “ company,’ etc., 
Ezk 27%, see Ed. Kénig, Heb. Syntax, § 306m], 
Mic 12% 48. 10. 18. Zeph 3! [against Hommel’s art. in 
Expos, Times, 1899, p. 99f., see the present writer’s 
Finf neue arab. Landschafisnamen im AT, 1902, 
Ρ. 58]#4, Zec 211-14 99 fon [5 18 etc., see esp. Stilistik, 
Ρ. 39.04.1; ‘daughter of Belial,’ ὁ.6. of worthless- 
ness (18 118). Hos 13; Mic δ᾽; ‘daughter of a 
strange god,’ 1.6. a female worshipper of him 
(Mal 245); ‘the daughters of music’=musical 
tones (Ee 1935: θυγατέρες ᾿Ααρών (Lk 1’)=remote 
descendants of Aaron; and a similar sense is con- 
veyed by ‘daughter of Abraham’ (19:8), ‘daughters 
of Jerusalein’ (23"), ἡ θυγατὴρ Σιών (Mt 21%, Jn 
1215), θυγατὴρ θεοῦ (2 Co 618)=one belonging to the 
Kingdom of God. 

A similar characteristic of the style of Scripture 
is its fondness for employing substantives for adjece- 
tives. There are numerous examples of this, even 
leaving out of account the instances in which the 
phenomenon disappears in the EV. Thus we find 
‘jewels of silver,’ etc. (Gn 24, Ex 3” etc.); ‘men, 
ete., of truth’ (Ex 18", Pr 1919 2974), ‘Few in 
nuinber’ is lit. ‘men of number’ (Gn 34%, Dt 4%, 


* On this expression in all its senses, see art. Son oF MAN in 
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1Ch 16%, Job 16”, Ps 105”, Is 10%, Jer 44%, 
Ezk 12!), Cf. ‘the king’s court’ (Am 738); ‘city 
of confusion’ (Is 9410): ‘an iron pen’ (Job 19%); 
‘instruments of death’ (=‘ deadly,’ Ps 7%); ‘sor- 
rows of death’ (Ps 116°, ef. Rev 13°)? πληγὴ τοῦ 
θανάτου) ; ‘sacrifices, ete., of righteonsness’=just 
or right ov righteous sacrifices, ete. (Dt 33”, Job 88, 
Ps 41-5 933 57119 118}, ef, 1191. 62- 106. 160. 164. Pr 8” 
1928 161, Is 176 61% 1 Jer 50’, Am 6135); “ habitation 
of justice’ (Jer 317); ‘Branch of justice’ (331); 
‘earments of salvation’=garments which diffuse 
healing (Is 61); ‘God, ete, of my salvation’ 
(1 Ch 16%, Ps 1855» 4 O45 25° 27° 65° GS” 79° 854, 
Mic 7’, Hab 818); 1) ‘of strength’ is at times re- 
placed by ‘strong’ (ὧς 9°, Jer 451, Ezk 191-14 
26", Ps 61° 717 89”), or ‘mighty’ (Ps 68*), or 
“lond’ (2 Ch 30"); but we find, on the other hand, 
‘God of my strength’ (Ps 43°), ‘the rock of my 
strength’ (027), ‘rod of thy strength’ (1107, cf. 
1328), ‘pride of your power’ (Iv 26'"), ‘fury of his 
power’ (Dn 8°), ‘gall of bitterness’ (Ae 85), πᾶσα 
ψυχὴ ζωῆς τε" every living soul’ (Rev 16%). 

Another of the peculiarities whieh belong to the 
Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Seripture narratives 
is the frequent introduction of genealogies. ‘The 
interest was strong in the correct preservation of 
ancient, tradition, and thus the genealogical con- 
nexions of families and tribes were noted. Hence 
we find many genealogical trees in the historical 
books of the Bible. A number of them form con- 
siderable lists, e.g. Gn 4:18: 5% 1058. 110%; many 
others are shorter, e.g. Jos 78, Ru 42,15 1) gt 
144-51 ete., 1 Ch 1%, Ezr 7) (‘ Ezra, the son of 
Seraiah, the son of Azariah, the son of Hilkiah, 
the son of Shallum, ete., this Ezra went up from 
Babylon’), Neh 1133, Est 25, Job 327, Mt J?" 
ik 38s, 

A similar interest accounts for the arrangement 
of the Book of Genesis. It is an extremely note- 
worthy feature of its structure that the narrative 
regarding the main line of the human race, 2.6. 
the citizens of the Kingdom of God, stands, like 
the trunk of a tree, in the centre of the whole. 
The branches of the race, which diverged from the 
main stem, are regularly dealt with at the outset 
briefly, but a detailed enumeration of the successive 
representatives of the main stem follows. Thus 
the final eompiler, 1.6. the author proper of the 
first book of the Bible, advances from the outside 
inwards, or from the remote to the near in chapters 
4 (the Cainites) and 5 (the Sethites, from whose 
line sprang: Noah, who carried the human race over 
the period of the Flood and ensured its perpetua- 
tion thereafter) ; in 101-39 (Japhethites and Haiites) 
and vv.2!-82 (Semites); in 11+? (the human race, 
which rises in revolt against God in building the 
Tower of Babel) and vv.'* (the Semites, and, 
above all, the Hebrews); in 11°**? (the Terahites 
in general, cf. the supplementary list in 22°74) and 
12 ti. (Abraham). In like manner the collateral 
branches of the descendants of Abraham are treated 
of in 25!"8, but the main stem in v.*-; and the 
descendants of Esau are given in ch. 36 before the 
commencement of the history of which Jacob is 
the central figure (87!"). The principal line is 
always set forth last, because it forms the starting- 
point for the earthly mediators and heirs of the 
future salvation. 

An interesting light is thrown npon the social 
conditions under which the Biblical writers lived, 
by the phenomenon we now proceed to describe. 
There are two sets of passages in which ‘thou’ 
alternates with ‘my lord,’ or ‘I’ with ‘thy 
servant’ (or ‘thy handmaid’). The first set finds 
its earliest illustration in ‘Hear us, my lord’ 
(Gn 23°), and recurs, ¢.g., in ‘The LORD said unto 
my lord, Sit thou,’ ete. (Ps 110! etc., cf. Steistik, 
Ρ. 244). Thus persons in a subordinate position 


addressed their superiors as ‘ thou,’ but frequently 
interjected ‘my lord,’ in order to express their 
subjection. In the same way they took care that 
the ‘I’ with which they introduced themselves 
should often alternate with ‘thy servant.’ 2.0. 
‘Tf now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not 
away from thy servant’ (instead of ‘from me,’ 
Gn 18%). Similarly, ‘thy servant’ and ‘unto me’ 
alternate (Gn 19"), or ‘me’ and ‘thy servant’ 
(Ps 19}5Ὁ, 188) or “Τ᾽ and ‘ thy servant’ (Dn 914 1%), 
Further, ‘I’ is resolved into ‘your servant’ in 
Gn 18° and 19", where we read ‘Turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house.’ Again, ‘we’ 
alternates with ‘thy servants’ in ‘We are trne 
men, thy servants are no spies’ (Gn 42"); or ‘thy 
servants’ has its parallel in ‘ our’ (v.8); ef. ‘Prove 
thy servants... and let them give ws pulse to 
eat,’ etc. (Dn 113 ete.), and the Aram. sentence 
‘Tell thy servants the dream, and we will show 
the interpretation ’ (2? ete., cf. Stilistiz, p. 252), 
Another characteristic feature of Biblical style 
may be regarded at one and the same time from 
the national and the religious point of view. We 
refer to the frequent use of blessings and cursings. 
The series of blessings opens with Gn 1%, and is 
continued in ν. 38 23 (blessing of the beasts, of man, 
aud of the Sabbath) 5? 91:76 193 1419 950 901 859 
477-10 4815 4038. Bx 3013. Nu 237% Dt 331%, 1 1K i465, 
2 Ch 6%. To the same class belongs also the fre- 
quent exclamation ‘O the happiness of Israel!’ or 
the like (Dt 33”, 1K 108 Ps 11, and so on to 
Ee 10"); Mt 5" ‘Bless them that curse you’; 
Lik 245° “bless’=bid farewell; Mt 219, Mk 11%, 
Lk 1935, Jn 12%, cf. Ps 118°°, The series of cursings 
begins with Gn 3" (the eurse pronounced upon the 
serpent), and is continned in ν. 7 411 9% 193 97° 497, 
Nu δῦ Dt aye" ag". Jos 6% 92, Je δ55 51:8. 
1S 14°28 96, Job 88 (‘cursers of the day’), Ps 
11971, Pr 3° 2551: der 11° 175 204% 48" Mal 124, 
To this list mnst be added the instances in which a 
‘Woe!’ is addressed to any one: Nu 21%(‘ Woe to 
thee, Moab !’) 2444, 15 47, Ps 1205, Pr 23°9, Ee 41° 
1010, Is 35:11 65 2416, Jer 480, Ezk 167 ete., Hos 7% 
915, Mt 117418? ete., Mk 13” 1471, Lk 6" etc., Jude 11, 
Rey. 9# 12" etc. This form of expression is con- 
nected partly with the ancient custom of blessing 
one’s children or friends and cursing one’s enemies 
(Nu 22° etc.), and partly with the habit of the 
religion of Israel of postulating happiness for the 
godly and punishment for transgressors.—By the 
way, these last two eategories possess certain 
features of special interest. The series of blessings 
has its first representative as early as the narrative 
of the Creation, that of cursings does not open till 
after man’s first sin. The Psalter, again, contains 
twenty-five examples of the phrase ‘O the happi- 
ness !* (cf. Syntax, § 321g), but only once (120°) 
the exclamation ‘Woe!’ The list ot blessings is 
longer than the other, and does not end till the last 
chapter of the last book of the Bible. Its last 
utterance is ‘Blessed are they that wash their 
robes [or do his commandments],’ tev 22". 


lil, PECULIARITIES OF STYLE PURPOSELY 
ADOPTED UPON OCCASION BY ALL CLASSES OF 


SCRIPTURE WRITERS.—These devices will be set 
forth in such a way as to have regard to the 
interests, successively, of the hnman intellect, the 
will, and the feelings. 

1. The Biblical writers aim at clearness, and 
this quality 15 not prejudiced (a) by the use, which 
is common to man, of Metonymy and Synecdoche. 

Noteworthy instances of Metonymy are the fol- 
lowing: ‘seed’ stands for descendants in Gn 3% 
ete.; ‘the earth,’ as the source of its products, is 
put for the latter in ‘In sorrow shalt thou eat it 
(ἐ.6. the earth=its products),’3!, ef. Is 17%. Ναί, 


_* prophet,’ is correctly rendered ‘ prophecy’ by AV 
.in Dn 9°; but ‘prophet’ in Mt 5” and Lk 16% 3 
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has the same meaning; and ‘ Moses’ stands for 
the Law in the expression ‘ Moses is read’ (2 Co 
3°). ‘Tongue’ became naturally an expression 
for speech (Gn 10° ete.). ‘Lips’ stands in Hos 14” 
for the confession of sin proceeding from the lips ; 
the prophet ineans to say, ‘ We will offer as sacri- 
fices of calves the confession of our sins.’ Similarly, 
‘throat’ means in Ps 5 conversation. ‘Hand’ is 
often equivalent to activity (Ex 3” ete. ‘by a 
mighty hand’). ‘Horn’ represents power or rule 
(18 21 ete., ‘My horn is exalted,’ ete.). In par- 
allelism to ‘peace,’ ‘sword’ stands for war (Mt 
10%), ‘Yield unto thee her strength’ (Gn 4") is= 
give the product of ler strength, ze. her fruits. 
‘Lest ye be consumed in all their sexs’ (Nu 16%)= 
through the consequences of their sins, z.¢. the 
unishment for them. In ‘dust thou art’ (Gn 835), 
ust= produced from dust (97). We encounter the 
same Metonymy in ‘dust and ashes’ (18 ete., 
Sir 105), ‘Wood’ or ‘tree’ is a term for the 
cross in Ac 5°, Gal 38 ete.—When we read ‘Two 
nations are in thy womb’ (Gn 25%), we must 
plainly understand this to mean the ancestors of 
two nations. In the same way ‘covenant’ in 
Is 42° stands for the mediator of the covenant, and 
‘blessing’ in Gn 12° for the formula wherewith 
the blessing is invoked.—The possessor naturally 
often stands for the possession. Thus Lebanon is 
pat for the cedars (Is 1093) which symbolize the 
10st. of the Assyrians; and the cup stands for its 
contents in] Co 1155 ete. ‘Heart and reins’ (Ps 79 
26" ete.) refers to thoughts and volitions. In Mk 
5" ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀρχισυναγώγου means ‘from the house of 
the ruler of the synagogue.’ So ‘the hour’ (Mk 14") 
might stand for the events of that period of time.— 
A mark of distinction points impressively to its 
bearer in ‘A sceptre shall rise out of Israeli’ (Nu 
2417), So also in Is 23? the Shihor, z.e. the Nile, 
stands for Egypt.—The contents may stand for 
the container: for instance, in Ps 9 ‘the gates 
of the daughter of Zion,’ the daughter, ὃ.6. the 
population, of Zion must be the equivalent of Zion 
itself. In like manner ‘testament’ (2 Co 34)= 
book of the covenant, and ‘ prayer’ (Ac 16')= 
place of prayer. 

Characteristic instances of Synecdoche are such 
as the following: ‘the Jebusite,’ ete. (Gn 10'*); 
‘and the Canaanite was then in the land’ (12) ; 
‘the man’ (Ps 1! 32! ete.). This employment of 
a part for the whole may be seen also in other 
expressions. ‘Father’ is equivalent to all kinds 
of ancestors (Gn 479, Ex 12%, Nu 1438, Ps 22° 3938 
106 ete.). Again, in Abraham’s words to Lot ‘we 
are brothers’ (Gn 13%), ‘brothers’ stands for all 
degrees of relationship, and so also in Ex 24 and 
Nu 16 The principal members of a class could 
very readily be used to represent the whole class: 
e.g. ‘a land flowing with milk and honey’ (Ex 38: 11 
13° 338, Nu 13°’ etc., Dt 6° ete., Jos 55, Jer 115 32%, 
Ezk 20% 35), So also a principal part could stand 
for the whole in the following: ‘the shadow of 
γὴν roof’ (Gn 198), .6. of my house; ‘The ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains’ (28 73, ef. 1 Ch 17}, 
Ca 15, Jer 4” 10% 49%, Hab 37), ἐ.6. ina mere tent; 
‘Thy seed shall possess the gaze of his enemies’ 
(Gn 222? 9460. Dt 12% 15’ ete., Ps 87°, Is 3° 1431, Mic 
19), ὁ.6. their city. The ‘soul’ stands for the whole 
man in Gn 9 195. (‘the souls that they had gotten 
in Haran’) 142 17% 46%, Ex 12%, Lv 7° ete.; 
‘Let every soul,’ etc. (Ro 13}, Ac 2% 3%, 1 Co 15%, 
Rev 16°); ‘three thousand souls,’ ete. (Ac 2% 71 
27°97, 1 P 3°): ef. ‘Thou art my bone and my flesh’ 
(Gn 9914, Je 92,25 5! 19%, 1 Ch 111)=my blood 
relation ; ‘flesh and blood’ (Sir 143° 179: Mt 16”, 
1Co 15°, Gal 1%)=man; ‘How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the fect of him that bringeth 
good tidings’ (Is 52’, Nah 2!, Ac 5%, Ro 10%), the 
feet being the organs most necessary to a messen- 
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ger.—In ‘Blessed be the LoRD God of Shem’ 
(Gn 956), the designation of the whole (‘ Shemites ἢ) 
is put for that of the principal constituent of the 
race, namely Israel (ef. 101). The general ex- 
pression ‘the river’ stands for the Euphrates, 
because for Western Asia this stream was ‘the 
great river’ (Gn 1518), z.¢. possessed most import- 
ance (317, Ex 23%, Dt 11 11%, Jos 14 24% 14. 
28 10", 1K 4-2 143, 1 Ch 5 19%, 2Ch 9%, 
zr 8", Neh 279. Ps 72° 80", Is: 739 57 1115 19° 27", 
Jer 28, Mic 7", Zec 9). ‘The high’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν is 
the heavens (28 2217, Job 16%, Ps 7? 1816 7119 934 
144? 148}, Ts 2418-21 8.016 335 4076 57%, Mie 6°).—To 
this category belongs also the employment of the 
abstract for the concrete: as, for instance, ‘a help’ 
Gn 2”); ‘captivity’ (2 K 24% 95%, 1 Ch 5%, 
Ezr 111, Neh 7°, Est 2%, Is 204 4513, Jer 245 284 9010. 22 
401 5251, Ezk 112. 332 401, Am 10: 9.16. Ob 2%, Zec 610). 
In Ps 110 ‘ youth’ is employed in the same way 
aS TUvEentus = tUvENcs. 

(Ὁ) Clearness of style can hardly be said to be 
prejudiced by the following devices. 

It was natural that a single verb should express 
two cognate actions. Thus 72 (Gn 3) is used for 
the hostile action both of the seed of the woman 
and of that of the serpent, and is thus equivalent 
in the one instance to ‘ bruise’ and in the other to 
‘sting.’ This employment of only one verb is 
known as Zeugma. Other examples of its use are : 
Ps 763 ‘There brake he the arrows, ete., and [fin- 
ished] the battle’; Ezk 609 ‘I am broken,’ ete. ; 
Hos 2 61 will break the bow, the sword, and the 
battle.’—Elsewhere we meet with a play wpon the 
double meaning of words. For instance, in Gn 48” 
ps? has the two meanings of ‘mountain ridge’ 
and ‘portion.’ Further, Isaiah announces to his 
people, ‘Though thy multitude, O Israel, be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall 
return’ (10), 2.6. ‘a remnant certainly, but only 
a remnant’ (Cheyne, 1884, ad loc.). Again, when 
Isaiah says to his people, ‘God will lift up his 
staff over thee’ [z.e. for thy protection] ovx5 7773 
(1074»- 26>), he means by 771, In the first instance, 
‘manner’ or ‘way.’ That is to say, God will help 
Israel in the way in which He helped them once 
before, when He brought them forth from Egypt. 
But, further, 0°2%> 7772 has in view the notion that 
God will deliver Israel by destroying the Assyrian 
army on the way to Egypt, as actually happened 
in B.c. 701 (Is 37%). ‘A phrase of double meaning, 
such as Isaiah loves,’ is Cheyne’s comnient on 
Is 10%, He adduces no other example, but we 
find a similar ‘Janus-word’ in 227>- 24, where 712 
is used in the two senses of ‘honour’ and ‘ weight.’ 
Both originated from the radical notion of the 
word, namely ‘heaviness.’ Again, one and the 
same term 23% means both ‘turn away’ and 
‘return’ (Jer 84). The other instances of this 
ambiguity will be found enumerated in Sézlestzh, 
Ῥ. 11f.—The striving after a witty use of words in 
a double sense culminates in the Riddle; and, in 
accordance with the general custom of Orientals of 
diverting themselves by putting and solving riddles, 
we find that the writers of Scripture have inter- 
woven ἃ number of these with their histories and 
arguments. The earliest example 15 Jg 1415 ‘ Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
[eater] came forth sweetness.’ Both the occurrences 
mentioned here are opposed to ordinary experience, 
and thus awaken refiexion. The answer to this 
riddle was in turn given (v.18) as a riddle, namely, 
‘What is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger 
than a lion?’ Onee more, the words ‘The horse- 
leech hath ¢wo daughters, crying, Give, give. 
There are threc things,’ ete. (Pr 30"), furnish a 
specimen of the enigmatic sayings which the Jews 
called a1 ‘measure,’ because they lead to the 
measuring, 7.¢. exhausting of the scope of a notion. 
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The other instances are Pr 6°, Sir 231% 252-7 
265 19 59°35, Also the name SHESHACH in Jer 2578 
contains a species of riddle. The key to it is found 
in the custom of interchanging letters. In one of 
these systems the last letter of the alphabet was 
substituted for the first, the next to the last for 
the second, and so on. In this way Sheshach (wv) 
would stand for Babel (533). The same phenomenon 
presents itself in Jer 511, where the words ‘in the 
midst of them that rise up against me’ represent 
the Heb. Leb-kamei (wp a5), which, on the same 
system of interchange of letters, would=Kasdin 
(τῶ), 2.e. Chaldeans. 

The followimg instances of interchange of pro- 
noun and substuntive may also be traced to natural 
motives, and are thus readily intelligible: ‘God 
created man, etc., in the image of God created he 
him’ (Gn 1”). The words ‘of God’ take the place 
of ‘his,’ because prominence is meant to be given 
to the concept ‘God.’ The same preferring of the 
name ‘God’ to the pronoun is to be noted in the 
following passages: ‘And the LORD said unto 
Abraham, etc., Is anything too hard for the LorD’ 
(Gn 1815) Ξε ἴου me’? ‘The LorD raincd fire from 
the LORD,’ etc. (19%); ‘Thou (Ὁ LoRD) shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing, the Lorp will 
abhor,’ etc. (Ps 5), instead of ‘thou wilt abhor,’ 
ete.; ‘He (the LORD) answered, etc., and the 
Lorn,’ etc. (Is 6"); ‘concerning his Son, etc., 
which was made, etc., and declared to be the Son 
of God’ (Ro 15), In the same way ‘thou’ and 
‘the king’ alternate in 2 8 14 and the title 
‘king’ on many other occasions takes the place of 
the pronoun: e.g. ‘O king, the eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who 
shall sit on the throne of my lord the king,’ etc. 
(1 KK 1539 8%» 2915> etc.); or ‘Thine arrows [Ὁ king] 
are sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies’ 
(Ps 45° ete.; cf. Stidisttk, 154).—It was no less 
natural that the bare pronoun should frequently be 
used to point to the personage who is the main 
subject of any particular discussion. For instance, 
the hero who was called from the rismg of the sun 
to deliver the exiles (15 41'”) is indicated by the 
simple pronoun in 41% 45% 46" 484, and perhaps 
554, Who, now, was a more important subject 
than God Himself, in religious texts such as are 
contained in the Bible? Hence the reference of 
the pronoun ‘he’ is not doubtful in the words ‘if 
he destroy him from his place’ (Job 8), or in 9°" 
‘for he is not a man,’ etc. In both passages God 
is self-evidently the other party. The same func- 
tion is discharged by ‘he’ in 12) 1316 108. and 
‘God’ is quite justifiably substituted by AV for 
the Heb. ‘he’ in 20% and 2117 The same use of 
the pronoun ‘he’ to refer to God is found in the 
following passages: ‘In them (the heavens) he set 
a tabernacle for the sun’ (Ps 19%); ‘Judah was his 
sanctuary’ (1147); ‘He will no more carry thee 
away into captivity’ (La 4” etc., ef. Séilistik, 
Ὁ. 115f.). Thus ‘God’ came to be the great logical 
subject or object of the Dible. Almost more natural 
still was it that ‘God’ should be the great logical 
vocative of Scripture. Examples of the latter are: 
‘Salvation belongeth to the LORD, thy blessing 15 
upon thy people’ (Ps 3°), or ‘ Put your trust in the 
Lorp,’ and ‘Lorp, lift thon up the ight of thy 
countenance upon us’ (4°), or ‘the LorRD shall 
judge the people, judge me, Ὁ LORD,’ etc. (78). 
This involuntary turning of the religious man to 
his God is met with again in ‘I have set the Lorp 
always before me,’ and ‘ for ¢how wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,’ etc. (Ps 16°"), or in ‘He sent,’ etc., 
and ‘at thy rebuke,’ etc. (1813 ete. 69> 76} ete.). 
The same natural apostrophizing of God is found 
in the well-known words ‘therefore forgive them 
not’ (Is 2°), or in ‘and the LorD hath given me 
knowledge of it . . . then thou shewedest ine their 
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doings ’ (Jer 1118). Many similar passages are col- 
lected in Stilistik, Ὁ. 243. 

Besides these forms of transition from pronoun 
to substantive, there are other rapid transitions 
characteristic of the style of Scripture.— 

(a) After Joseph has been extolled in the words 
‘Joseph is a fruitful bough,’ etc., he is addressed. 
directly : ‘even by the God of thy father,’ etc. (Gn 
4951-24. 458) A similar transition shows itself in 
such instances as the following: ‘ Let her cherish 
him, and let her he in thy bosom’ (1 καὶ 1; ‘who 
eat up my people,’ etc., and ‘ you have shamed the 
counsel of the poor,’ ete. (Ps 14% ®). The com- 
plaint ‘they are gone away backward’ is continued 
by the question ‘Why should ye be stricken any 
more?’ (Is 152); ef. Hab 2% ete. The opposite 
transition, from apostrophe to the objective and 
calmer treatment of a person, may be observed in 
the words ‘Reuben, ¢how art my firstborn... 
he went up to my couch’ (Gn 49%), The same 
change occurs again in ‘O Jacob... he shall 
pour the water out of his buckets,’ etc. (Nu 2457) ; 
or in ‘ Worship thow him’ and ‘fer clothing is of 
wrought gold’ (Ps 45!'*); or in ‘Thou shalt be 
called the city of righteousness’ and ‘ Zion shalt be 
redeemed,’ etc. (Is 175); or in ‘ Zky men shall fall 
by the sword,’ ete., and ‘her gates shall lament,’ 
etc. (38° etc. 22/6 etc.; cf. Stiistik, pp. 238-248). 
There are, further, many passages in which the 
employment of the ¢hird person passes over into a 
preference for the first. A large proportion of these 
cases is explained by the circumstance that the 
writer passes to the use of direct speech: e.g. ‘ He 
feared to say, she is my wife’ (Gn 26’); ‘The 
rulers take counsel together. ... Let ws break,’ 
etc. (Ps 2%); ‘He maketh... know that J am 
God’ (46%); ‘The Lorp of Hosts doth take... 
and £ will give children to be their princes’ (Is 
9.1. 4a); 116 fenced ... and now judge between 
me, etc. (5%). Other instances are due to the 
author's including himself in the same group as 
the persons spoken of: e.g. ‘They went through 
the tlood on foot, there did ee rejoice in him’ (Ps 
66°); ‘The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 

. ., except the Lorp of Hosts had left unto us 
avery small remnant’ (Is 1%). It might also 
happen that a collective personality like the Ser- 
vant of the Lord (Is 41° etc.) found its herald in a 
prophet. In this way is explained the employ- 
ment of ‘I’ in the expressions ‘In the LORD have 
I righteousness,’ etc. (Is 4533 4816 491 501 53} 611). 
—lLess frequent is the transition from the jirst 
person to the ¢hird, as in ‘Lamech said, Adah 
and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech’ (Gn 4"). It is obvious 
that this form of transition 15 a very natural one. 
The ‘I’ or ‘my’ is veplaced by the name of the 
person concerned. ‘The same phenomenon appears 
m ‘Balaam lifted up his eyes and said, Balaam 
the son of Beor hath said,’ etc. (Nu 9455), * David’ 
is used instead of ‘I’ in 28 7°, In the words ‘I 
shall not be greatly moved’ and ‘How long will 
ye imagine mischicf against a man?’ (Ps 627%) 
the poet passes over from himself to the general 
category to which he belongs. With special fre- 
quency does the ‘1’ of a Divine message pass over 
into the third person. In some passages the place 
of the Divine ‘I’ is taken by a Divine name, as in 
the words ‘ Will J eat flesh of bulls?... Offer 
unto God thanksgiving,’ etc. (Ps 50%), or in ‘ The 
LORD said unto my lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand... the Lorp shall send the rod,’ ete. 
(110%), In other passages where the first person 
alternates with the third, we observe the language 
of God passing into that of His interpreter. An 
indisputable example of this transition is found in 
the words ‘I will command the clouds that they 
rain no rain upon it, for the vineyard of the LORD 
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is,’ ete. (Is 5%). So also in ‘Mine anger in their 
destruction . . .-the LORD of Hosts shall stir up,° 
etc. (10% etc., cf. Stilistik, pp. 249-256). 

(8) Another phenomenon very frequently met 
with in the OT is the transition from plural to 
singular, and viee versé. For instance, we read 
‘And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever’ (Ex 12°»), 
There ‘all the congregation of Israel’ (v.?), which 
in vv.5“# is addressed by the plural ‘your,’ is 
treated in v.“” as a singular, and this singular has 
probably at the same time an individualizing 
force, and a warm parenetic tone. But the reader 
of the OT is not misled thereby, for this transi- 
tion meets him very frequently : e.g. Tix 19796 20% 
etc., Dt 615 etc., Jg 125, Ps 17'* (‘a lion’), Is 56 
(where ‘them’ instead of ‘him’ has a levelling 
effect), Mal 2 (‘yet ye say .. . the Lorp hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thy 
youth’) > ete.; οἵ, Stilestik, pp. 232-238. 

(y) Still less surprising is the sudden transition 
From one subject to another. The first instance of 
this is met with in the words ‘When the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
bare children to them’ (Gn 64). This example is 
more difficult in the Hebrew text, where there is 
no equivalent for ‘they,’ and the verb yalédi 
might also mean ‘beget’ and be connected with 
the ‘sons of God.’ The next example is ‘God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem’ (03), Here ‘God’ cannot be the 
subject of ‘shall dwell,’ for He has been already 
extolled in v."6 as the ally of Shem. The same 
phenomenon appears in ‘And he believed in the 
LORD, and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness’ (15°), There are not a few instances of this 
rapid change of subjects (cf. Stilistik, p. 257 1.), 
seeing that it is favoured by the so-called Chias- 
mus, of which an excellent specimen is presented 
by the words ‘And the Lorp had respect to Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering 
he had no respect’ (Gn 4*- &), Here the words 
that come first in v.4” correspond to those that 
form the conclusion of v., On the other hand, 
the words with which v.*° closes and the words 
that commence v.™ are closely akin. It is readily 
explicable psychologically that similar ideas 
should be treated at the end of one sentence and 
directly afterwards at the beginning of a second. 
Hence Chiasmus is an extremely frequent occur- 
rence in the OT. Here are a few further instances : 
‘The LorD knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly ἘΠΕῚ] perish’ (Ps 15») ; 
‘Why do the nations rage, and the peoples imagine 
a, vain thing?’ (Ps 2130), ‘It was full of judgment, 
righteousness lodged in it’ (Is 1"); ‘The vineyard 
of the LoRD of Hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant’ (57), An 
exceedingly instructive example is furnished by 
the words: ‘ Make the Acari of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes ; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their Aeart’ (Is 6%). Herea 
threefold correspondence may be observed. A 
number of other examples will be found in Stii- 
istik, pp. 145-148. 

None of the above phenomena, as they are 
psychologically explicable, diminish the perspicuity 
of the style of Scripture, and there are a number 
of devices whereby its clearness is tnereased.— 

The first place amongst these is held by the 
Simile. What a bright light is thrown upon the 
number of Abraham’s descendants by the declara- 
tion that they shall be ‘like the dust of the earth’ 
(Gn 1316 9814), or ‘as the sand which is upon the 
seashore ’ (22! 8912). or ‘as the stars of the heaven’ 
(15° 22!" 264 ete.)! How clearly defined is the 
victory of the theocratic king by the words ‘ Thou 


shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel’ 
(Ps 2°}! With what terrible distinctness the 
persecutor stands before our eyes when it is said 
“lest he tear my soul like a lion’ (7? 10° 172)! The 
few words ‘Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard’ 
(Ls 18) describe the sitnation of besieged Jerusalem 
more clearly than could have been done in a series 
of sentences. With what a shuddering feeling we 
hear the words ‘In that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea’ (5°)! We will 
only note, further, the characteristic words spoken 
of Ahaz, ‘ His heart was moved as the trees of the 
forest are moved with the wind’ (7?).—A special 
form of the Simile isthe Example. For instance, 
when it is said ‘We have sinned with our fathers 

. our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt,’ ete. (Ps 106), this is equivalent to ‘We 
have sinned like our fathers,’ etc. The παράδειγμα 
or Hxemplum is merely a Simile introduced in a 
peculiar manner. The Example is rare in the OT, 
there being hardly any more instances of it than 
the following: Mal 215 (Abraham), Ps 99° (Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel), 106° (Phinehas), Neh 13% 
(Solomon). Later generations had much more 
occasion to introduce characters from earlier his- 
tory for the purpose of encouragement or of 
warning. The following are cited as examples for 
imitation: Abraham, Moses, and others in the 
‘Praise of Famous Men,’ Sir 44 ff., in Jth 4% 8), 
or in 1 Mac 2-8; David as a pattern of self- 
restraint (cf. 28 2316) in 4 Mac 3°"; the queen of 
the south (1.6. Saba) in Mt 12"; the widow of 
Sarepta in Lk 4% ete. We have, held up to warn- 
ing: the Egyptians in Wis 17°"; the Sodomites 
in Mt 10% 11*!; Lot’s wife, that μνημεῖον ἀπιστούσης 
ψυχῆς (Wis 101) in Lk 1782. Theudas and others in 
Ac 5% etc. The OT is somewhat richer in in- 
stances of the Example, if we include those that 
are drawn from the animal world. When, ¢.g., 
we read ‘The ox knoweth his owner,’ ete. (Is 1°), 
what is this but an example which puts man to 
shame? Similar is the force of the saying ‘The 
stork in the heaven knoweth his appointed times,’ 
ete. (Jer 8’), and every one is familiar with the 
eall ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise’ (Pr 6°). For further instances 
see Stilistik, Ὁ. 78 f.—Closely akin to the Example 
is the Proverb. For the function of the latter is 
simply to describe the usual working of an Ex- 
ample. It must, however, suffice here to note the 
high value of the Proverb as a device for lending 
vividness to a description. For further details, 
see art. PROVERB in vol. iv.—While, on the one 
hand, shortened forms of the Simile may be seen 
in the Example and the Proverb, this figure of 
speech assumes, on the other hand, expanded forms 
in the Parable and the Fable, as well as in those 
passages of the OT which may be called Para: 
myths. These three species of picturesque descrip 
tion are explained in the art. PARABLE (in OT) in 
vol. 11]. 

The second principal stylistic device for ilus- 
trative ends is the Metaphor and its cognates. 
The source of the metaphor is a vivid simultane- 
ous contemplation of the main elements in two 
notions. For instance, the notions of joy and of 
light are naturally combined, because both exer- 
cise a liberative and elevating influence upon the 
health of man. On the other hand, unhappiness 
and darkness both weigh man down, as it were. 
Thus we explain sayings like the following: ‘Thou 
wilt light my candle, the LorD my God will en- 
lighten my darkness’ (Ps 18”). For the same 
reason, a sorrowful period in one’s life is described 
as a passing ‘through the valley of the shadow of 
death’ (28). So we read ‘The people that sat in 
darkness have seen a great light’ (Is 93), .6. they 
shall attain to political freedom and deliverance 
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from guilt and sin. Ina similar way ‘fire’ could 
be an expression for ‘anger,’ as may be seen in 
the words ‘ therefore the inhabitants of the earth 
are burned’ (Is 24°), The ‘dew’ was quite natur- 
ally used as a symbol for a great many phenomena 
of a cheerful order, so that there is no difficulty 
in understanding the expression in Ps 1105 ‘ Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth’ (lit. ‘ Like the dew are 
thy young men’). On the other hand, the ‘ floods’ 
and similar expressions stand for hosts of foes (Ps 
18% 16> etc.) The ‘earthquake’ may point an 
allusion to political disturbances, as in ‘Thou hast 
made the earth to tremble,’ ete. (Ps 0035), The 
‘rock’ is an equally natural figure for a place of 
refuge (Ps 27° ‘He shall set me up upon a rock’), 
as ‘depth’ is for catastrophe or misfortune (Ps 69° 
“1 am come into deep waters’; ef. v.!», and 130! 
‘Out of the depths have I cried unto thee’). Re- 
garded from another point of view, the ‘deep’ was 
naturally employed as a symbol of the inexhaust- 
ible and unfathomable. ence we read, ‘O the 
depth of the riches,’ etc. (Ro 11°, cf. 2 Co 8°), and 
for the same reason ‘deep’ in the sense of ‘mys- 
terious’ is used of the heart (Ps 645, Jth 812 or 
of the lip, ὁ.6. the speech (Is 9819, Ezk 35+). Thus 
‘to be deep’ is equivalent to ‘to be unfathomable’ 
(Ps 925 ‘and thy thoughts are very deep’), and a 
matter that is incomprehensible 15 compared to 
the great primeval flood (727 nina Ps 36% ‘a great 
dcep’).—The number of combinations of pheno- 
mena from the different spheres is almost endless. 
We can note only a few of them. ‘Shield’ isan 
expression for ‘ protector’ (Gn 15! etc.), and " star’ 
is a beautiful figure for a conquering hero (Nu 24!” 
‘There shall come a star out of Jacob’; οἵ, Is 14}, 
Dn 8”, Rev 22!, and Ovid, Hypist. ex Ponto, III. iii. 
2,‘ O sidus Fabia, Maxime, gentis’). ‘The waters,’ 
again, stands for hostile troops (Ps 124°, Is 81, Rev 
17! ete.), and ‘ branch’ for ‘descendant’ (Ps 80", 
Is 111 607! etc.).—From the sphere of animated 
nature we have ‘lion’ as a honorifie title for a 
strong hero (Gn 49° ‘Judah is a lion’s whelp,’ οἵ. 
28 23° etc.); and ‘goats’ might be symbolic 
either of leaders of the people (Is 14°, where the 
Heb. is 72x "pay bo ‘all the goats of the earth’; cf. 
Zee 10°), or of refractory elements in the com- 
munity (Ezk 34’); while ‘sheep’ was an honour- 
able designation for gentle and pious men (Ps 79% 
100°, Is 53’, Ezk 8628, Mt 25°**, Jn 10! etc.). The 
expression ‘on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 193) portrays the 
triumphant fashion of the Divine intervention in 
the course of history (cf. Dt 324, Ps 178>).—Lastly, 
certain objects in the inanimate sphere were often 
regarded as if they had life, and even as if they 
were human beings. Thus the blood has a voice 
attributed to it in the words ‘The voice of thy 
brother’s blood erieth unto me from the ground’ 
(Gn 4); and when the prophet says, ‘Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, O earth’ (Is 1°), this only 
falls short of personification. The same figure may 
be observed in the eall to ships to howl (Is 231); and 
in the passages where it is said that ‘the stone shall 
ery out of the wall’ (Hab 2"), or that ‘if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi- 
ately ery out’ (Lk 19%), how vividly the scene 
presents itself to our eyes! Sinee metaphorical 
expressions portray, as it were, to our eyes a 
spiritual process, they readily combine to form 
whole pictures. We have an instance of this in 
‘The whole head is siek, and the whole heart 
faint; from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head,’ ete. (Is 15); and another in ‘There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots’ (114). A con- 
tinued series of metaphorical expressions of this 
kind receives the name of Allegory. This figure 
meets us im the Song of Songs, as, for instance, 


loved’s) shadow with great delight, and his fruit 
was sweet to my taste’ (2%), or in ‘A garden en: 
closed is my sister,’ ete. (4°, ef. 7), but it is not 
the case that the whole Song is an allegorical 
poem regarding the Messiah and His Church (ef. 
further, Stilistik, pp. 94-110, and art. SONG OF 
SONGS in vol. iv.). 

2. The Biblical writers naturally desire to give 
their words the highest possible degree of em- 
phasis. Itis this aim that gives rise to not afew 
characteristic features of the style of Scripture. 
—(a) The employment of a prospective pronoun, 
as in ‘This is that night of the LORD to be ob- 
served,’ ete. (Ex 12%); ‘I shall see him, but not 
now,’ etc. (Nu 94:7, the effect in this last instance 
being to awaken strongly the interest in the star 
which is then mentioned. So also ‘Thou shalt 
not go thither unto the land whieh I give,’ ete. 
(Dt 32%); ‘the Most High himself’ (Ps 87°); ‘to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor,’ 
etc. (Is 667; cf. Séilistik, p. 153f.).—(6) Emphasis 
is sought, again, by the repetition of one and the 
same expression, giving birth to the so-called 
Epizeuxis. The list of its occurrences begins with 
‘Abraham, Abraham’ (Gn 22"), and is continued 
in the following: ‘the red, the red’ (25° AV ‘ that 
same red pottage’); ‘Jacob, Jacob’ (467); ‘Amen, 
Amen’ (Nu. 5”, Ps 41" 72" 89° Neh 86); ‘of 
justice, justice’ (Dt 16% AV ‘altogether just’) ; 
‘Come out, come out’ (28 16’); ‘My God, my 
God’ (Ps 291); ‘Return, return’ (Ca 6%); ‘ peace, 
peace’ (Is 26°, where AV has ‘ perfect peace,’ al- 
though it retains ‘peace, peace ’in 5739, Jer 613 814); 
‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people’ (Is 401); * Ho, 
ho’ (Zee 2° ete.; cf. Stelestek, p. 155f.). A 
specially high degree of emphasis was naturally 
expressed by the thrice-repeated employment of a 
word. This is seen in ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lorp of Hosts’ (Is 65); or ‘The temple of the 
Lorp, the temple of the LorpD, the temple of the 
Lorp’ (Jer 74); or “Ὁ earth, earth, earth’ (22”); 
or ‘I will overturn, overturn, overturn it’ (zk 2177); 
or ‘The LorD revengeth,’ etc. (Nah1*), The same 
emphatic repetition occurs also with the conjune- 
tions, as when the words ‘We will arise and go 
and live and not die’ (Gn 438) furnish us with a 
speaking picture of anxious impatience. Again, 
the double use of the conditional particle in “27 
ye have done truly .. . and if ye have dealt well 
with Jerubbaal’ (Jg 916) serves very well as a 
reminder that the point was open to question. 
Once more, to indicate how well deserved a pun- 
ishment was, we have a repeated ‘ because, because’ 
(Ps 116%); or ‘for, for’ (Is 1%); or ‘therefore, 
therefore’ (5% 142); or ‘for, for’ (Jer 48 ete. ; 
ef, Stilistek, p. 159).—Emphasis is also aimed at in 
such words as ‘Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house’ 
(Gn 12'), where a series of words is so arranged 
as to designate an ever-narrowing cirele of persons. 
Abraham must separate himself from even the 
most intimate circle of his relations (cf. Jos 247), 
in order to follow the Divine eall. Such a form 
of expression is known as a Climax, and examples 
of it meet us frequently in the Bible. Here area 
few: ‘His bread shall be fat, and he shall yield 
royal dainties’ (Gn 49”); ‘The ehildren of Israel 
have not hearkened unto me, how then shall 
Pharaoh hear me?’ (Ex 619); ‘theday ... andthe 
nicht’ (Job 3°); ‘ungodly ..., sinners... seorn- 
ful’ (Ps 1); ‘my friend or brother’ (35") ; ‘ Forget 
thy own people and (even) thy father’s house’ 
(4510). ‘in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
black night’ (Pr 7°); ‘Are they Hebrews... 
Israelites . . . seed of Abraham... ministers of 
Christ?’ (2 Co 11°"); ‘which we have heard, 
which we have seen, which we have looked upon, 


in the words ‘I sat down under his (1.6. my be- ! and our hands have handled,’ ete. (1 Jn 1. Speci- 
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ally common is the Climax in connexion with the 
use of numbers: 8.9. ‘He will deliver thee in six 
troubles, yea in seven there shall no evil touch 
thee’ (Job 5”); ‘God hath spoken once, twice have 
I heard this’ (Ps 62"); ‘Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight’ (Ec 112); ‘two or three... 
four or five’ (Is 17°); ‘for three transgressions and 
for four,’ etc. (Am 18: 6 9.11.18 91.4.6). «ΟΥ̓ three 
things my heart is afraid, and before the fourth I 
fear greatly’ (Sir 26°); ‘Where two or three are 
gathered in my name,’ ete. (Mt 1830, ef. Stilistik, 
p- 163 f.). Quite similar is the phenomenon which 
presents itself in such expressions as, ‘They go 
from strength to strength’ (Ps 847); ‘atlording from 
species to species’ (Ps 144% AV ‘all manner of 
store’); ‘from wickedness to wickedness’ (Sir 1551 
4015), 2.6. to ever new forms of wickedness; ‘ Add 
iniquity to their iniquity’ (Ps 69°); ‘The sinner 
heaps sin upon sin’ (Sir 377 5°); ‘A chaste woman 
shows grace upon grace’ (26%; cf. Jn 1 ‘ grace for 
grace,’ 2.6. ever seli-renewing grace). 

3. In conformity with the nature of their sub- 
acts, the Biblical writers seek to invest their 
anguage with a high degree of seriousness and 
dignity. Both these qualities appear to be pre- 
judiced by certain peculiar forms of expression. 
The first of these is the Hyperbole, a figure which 
is undoubtedly employed in the Bible. What is it 
but Hyperbole when the posterity of Abraham is 
compared to the sand upon the seashore (Gn 22!" 
etc.)? Even a theologian like Flacius admits this 
(Clavis Script. Sacr. 1628, ii. p. 383 ff). But we 
must also assign to the same category forms of 
expression like the following: ‘under every green 
tree’ (from Dt 12? to 2 Ch 28"); ‘The cities are great 
and walled τῷ to heaven’ (Dt 138 ete.); ‘though thou 
set thy nest among the stars’ (Ob 4 ete); ‘Saul 
and Jonathan were swifter than cagles’ (28 1° 
etc.); ‘I am a worm,’ ete. (Ps 926. cf. Stilistik, 
pp. 69-77). But the employment of such expres- 
sions does not detract from the seriousness, not to 
speak of the truthfulness, of the style of Scripture. 
The Biblical writers simply conformed in this 
inatter to the usage of their people and their time, 
and every hearer or reader of such expressions 
knew in what sense he must understand them. 
Nor will it be questioned that the same is the case 
with the examples of Litotes that occur in the 
Bible. Such are the following: ‘A broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise’ (Ps 
511"), ὁ.6. wilt accept and praise; ‘The smoking 
flax shall he not quench’ (Is 493), but supply with 
fresh oil; “ He setteth in a way that is not good’ 
(Ps 36"); ‘Thou, Bethlehem, art 2o¢ the least,’ etc. 
(Mt 2°); ‘when we were without strength’ (Ro 54), 
z.€, laden with sin and guilt. It is true also of 
these and other expressions of a similar kind (cf. 
Stilistik, pp. 45-50), that they were not strange to 
readers of the Biblical writings, but were a well- 
understood equivalent for the positive statement 
in each case. The same principle holds good of 
the examples of Irony in the Bible. For instance, 
we have ‘Go and prosper,’ ete. (1 K 22"), an ironi- 
cal imitation of the words of the false prophets; 
‘No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you’ (Job 12°); ‘It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe’ 
(1 Co 1"); ‘Now ye are full, now ye are rich,’ ete. 
(48, ef. 2 Co 12 117 19'3), The Biblical writers 
were not afraid of prejudicing the seriousness of 
their utterances by resorting to Irony, nor had 
they any oceasion to be afraid, seeing that every 
one knew to convert these ironical expressions into 
their opposite. Hence we find this figure employed 
even in utterances attributed to God: ‘Let them 
(the false gods) rise up and help you’ (Dt 32°8); 
‘Go and ery to the gods whom ye have chosen, let 
them deliver you’ (Jg 10%); ‘and give me to 
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know’ (Job 38°» AV ‘answer thou me’); ‘ Gather 
my saints together unto me’ (Ps 50°). Nay, even 
sayings of Jesus are reported which exhibit the use 
of Irony. Amongst these we do not include καθεύ- 
dere TO λοιπὸν καὶ ἀναπαύεσθε, AV and RV ‘Sleep 
on now and take your rest’ (Mt 26 || Mk 14*), for 
τὸ λοιπόν means ‘ later,’ ‘afterwards.’* But Irony 
is present (cf. Stdistik, p. 43) in the words ‘ Full 
well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
inay keep your tradition’ (Mk 79). There are other 
undoubted oceurrences of the same figure, as, for 
instance, in Jn 7% ‘ Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence Iam.’ To the Biblical writers Irony was 
simply what it is to human speech in general—a 
means of heightening the effect of an utterance. 
A similar intention underlies the occurrence of 
Sarcasm in Scripture. There is a scoff in David’s 
question to Abner, ‘Art thou not a valiant man ?’ 
(1 S 2615), as well as in the exclamation ‘ How hast 
thou helped him that is without power !’ (Job 267), 
or the statement ‘As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman which is without discre- 
tion’ (Pr. 11°*). Then there are the numerous 
familiar passages in which the gods of the heathen 
are the object of satirical persiflage: ‘ Elijah 
mocked them and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god, 
either he is talking,’ ete. (1 K 155; ef. Ps 115", 
Is 40! ete.). We have similar instances of satire 
in the question ‘Is this the city that men called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole carth ?’ 
(La 2”); in the affirmation ‘They that be whole 
need not a physician’ (Mt 9); and in the indig- 
nant substitution of ‘concision’ (κατατομή) for 
‘circumcision’ (περιτομή) in Ph 3? (cf. Séilastik, 
pp. 42-45). The Biblical writers, in short, avail 
themselves of all natural means of reaching their 
end, to teach and to warn men. In this respect as 
in others their heart was filled with the wish ex- 
pressed by the apostle in the words ‘I desire to 
change my voice’ (Gal. 4”). 

4, The writers of Scripture sought to give to 
their words that ennobling effect which springs 
from regard to purity or chastity. Of this we find 
a considerable number of positive traces in the so- 
called Euphemisms such as the following: ‘Adam 
knew Eve his wife’ (Gn 4%; ef. v.17 198 2416 
38760, Nu 8111. "5. Jg 1]89 1925 9111. 1S 115. LK 14, 
Mt 1%, Lk 1°4); ‘The sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men’ (Gn θ᾽; ef. 16? 19%! 29% 
306-16 382. 8f ete., Ps 51° ete.); ‘come near her’ 
(Gn 204, Lv 184, Dt 22%, Is 8°, Ezk 18°); ‘to Zouch 
her’? (Gn 20%, Pr 6”, 1 Co 71); ‘lie with’ (Gn 19 
2619 304! 3427 35" ete.) ; ‘Thou wentest up to thy 
father’s bed’ (49%); ‘discover his father’s skirt’ 
(Dt 9980 0730). ‘she eateth,’ said of the adulteress 
(Pr 30%; cf. Stilistik, Ὁ. 39); ‘Let the husband 
render unto the wife due benevolence’ (1 Co 7°). 
Another series is represented by euphemistic ex- 
pressions like the following: ‘the nakedness’ (Gn 
022, Ex 20% 98% Ly 18% 90118.. 1§ 20%, Is 47°, 
La 18, Ezk 16° 9210 931); “her young one that 
cometh out from between her feet’ (Dt 28°’); ‘he 
covereth his feet’ (Jg¢ 3%, 18 24°, ef. Is 7); ‘flesh’ 
(Lv 1578 19 164, Ezk 1056 237° 447 ete. ; cf. Scidestrk, 
pp. 36-38).—There are only a few passages where 
it appears to us that the Biblical writers might 
have shown a little more reserve in dealing with 
‘the secrets’ (Dt 25"). We have no exception to 
take to those instances in which ‘shame’ is 
employed (Is 201 47%), for this 15 still a veiled 
epithet. But the impression of a want of delicacy 
is given by modes of speech like the following : 
‘He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill,’ ete. 
(1S 28); “1 did cast them out as the dirt in the 
streets’ (Ps 18%) ; ‘Thou didst make us as the off- 


* The present writer in his Stilistik (p. 43) anticipated Pro- 
fessor Potwin (see Hapos. Times, Aug. 1901, p. 481), who rightly 
denies the presence of Irony in the above passage. 
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scouring,’ etc. (La 3%, 1 Co 4:5); § Dost thou pursue 
after a dead dog, after a flea?’ (18 244); ‘Am I 
a dog’s head?’ (2S 3%); ‘a dead dog’ (9° 17%); 
‘The carcass of Jezebel shall be as dung upon the 
face of the earth’ (2 K 9%); ‘They made it a 
draught-house’ (107); ‘that they may eat their 
own dung,’ ete. (1857 || Is 36°); ‘They became as 
dung for the earth’ (Ps 83"). Two facts, however, 
have to be taken into account with reference to 
such modes of expression. In the first place, they 
are in accordanee with the fashion of earlier times, 
and were not so repugnant to men then as they are 
tous. But, further, the choice of such strong ex- 
pressions served in some of the passages in question 
to increase the emphasis of the prophetic denuncia- 
tion. This latter point of view helps us also to 
explain and to excuse eertain passages in Ezekiel, 
notably 1038. and 23°%, We may assume that in 
these passages the idolatry of Israel is described 
in such detail as adultery, in order to deter sub- 
sequent generations from a repetition of this sin. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
prophet could equally have achieved his purpose 
by a different method of treatment. In like manner, 
the deseription of the ‘navel’ and the ‘belly’ of 
the Shulammite (Ca 7385) is somewhat too realistic. 

5. The biblical writers are by no means indiffer- 
ent to euphony in their style. 

(a) The very first words of the OT furnish 
evidence of this, the Heb. words béréshith bara 
(‘In the beginning created’) being an instance of 
the first means of securing eupliony, namely Al- 
iteration. Other instances of it are found in 
Néah yénahiméint ‘Noah shall comfort us’ (Gn 
5); shemen shémekha ‘ointment thy name’ (Ca 
18); ‘aphar wa-cpher ‘dust and ashes’ (Gn 1857, 
Job 30% 42°); yishshém wé-sharak ‘shall be as- 
tonished and shall hiss’ (1 Kk 98, Jer 198 4917 5015): 
sumhd wé-sdsén ‘joy and gladness’ (Est 8!) ; héd 
we-hadar ‘honour and majesty’ (Job 40%, Ps 215 
96° || 1 Ch 167, Ps 104! 1113); shdmir awé-shayith 
‘briers and thorns’ (Is δ 77% 918 1017 974); 
sésén we-simhd ‘gladness and joy’ (Is 22% 35? 
514); shéd wa-sheber ‘desolation and destruc- 
tion’ (Is 51” 597 60%); shommu shamayim ‘ Be 
astonished, O heavens’ (Jer 2"); hdzim kdzért 
‘shall reap thorns ’ (12!°) ; sar(r)éhem sdrérim ‘ their 
princes are revolters’ (Hos 915), etc. ete.; σήμερον 
σωτήρ ‘this day a Saviour’ (Lk 2"), 

(δ) In other passages we meet with expressions 
like t6h% wa-bohd ‘waste and void’ (Gn 1°, Jer 433). 
These words exhibit what is called Assonance, a 
phenomenon which reeurs in sérér w-mére ‘ stubborn 
and rebellious’ (Dt 2118 ete.): ’éyéb wé-’6réb ‘the 
enemy and the lier in wait’ (Ezr 851); nésvy || δόσιν 
‘forgiven’ {| ‘covered’ (Ps 321); zcddén || hdlén 
‘pride’ || ‘shame’ (Pr 115); héy σύμ ‘Ah nation’ 
(Is 14); Δ | ydphet " burning’ || ‘beauty’ (3533); héy 
hédé ‘Ah his glory’ (Jer 9918), σχῖνος ‘mastic’ 
and πρῖνος ‘holm’ (Sus ° 58), κτηνῶν ‘ beasts’ and 
πτηνῶν ‘birds’ (1 Co 15%). In a good many in- 
stances Alliteration and Assonance are combined: 
nd wa-nad ‘a fugitive and a vagabond’ (Gn 41% 44); 
Kayin ‘Cain’ and hanithi ‘T have gotten’ (Gn 4}) ; 
Iéni ‘Kenites’ and én ‘nest’ (Nu 244); * Achan’ 
and ‘Achor’ (Jos 7*4); the frequently recurring 
*Cherethites and Pelethites’ (2S 818. 1518 207, 1 Ix 
788. 44 1 Ch 1817) ; ’attd ‘attad ‘thou, now’ (1 K 21°); 
‘dniyya (‘poor’) “Andthéth (15. 10%); ‘ Jezreel’ and 
‘Israel’ (Hos 14), ete. ; πορνεία, ‘fornication’ and 
πονηρία ‘wickedness’ (Ro 1”); φθόνου ‘envy’ and 
φόνου ‘murder’ (¢b.), ete.; cf. Stilistek, pp. 287-295. 

(6) The superlative degree of this harmony of 
elements in style is observable in such collocations 
as the following: wayyakkirtm wayyithnakkér 
‘and he knew them, and made himself strange’ 
(Gn 42>); wa -hdshimmotht ... wé - shaméemi 


‘and I will bring into desolation. .. and they | 
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shall be astonished’ (Ly 26") 5 shOaG w-meshOa 
‘desolate and waste’ (Job 30° 38, Zeph 1%, Sir 
51) 3 "im 16 twdmind ki ἰδ t?ameéend ‘if ye will 
not believe, surely ye shall not be established’ 
(Is 79); muéisdd mus(s\dd ‘of founded foundation’ 
(28°), Many other instances might be eited of 
this species of Euphony, whicli is usually called 
Paronomasia or Annominatio. The number is 
particularly increased by the very frequent ex- 
planations of Proper Names, which form a note- 
worthy feature in the style of the Hebrew historical 
books. In Genesis we have the following combina- 
tions: ἀνα ‘tillable land’ and ’@daém ‘man 
(Adam)’ (Gn 2"); "ishsha@ ‘woman’ and ἥδ ‘man’ 
(v.8); shéth ‘Seth’ and shdéth ‘hath appointed’ 
(4°5); yanht ‘shall enlarge’ and Yaphéth ‘Ja- 
pheth’ (957), ete.; οἵ, Stiistik, p. 296. Elsewhere 
in the OT we have the following examples of 
Paronomasia: Jféshe ‘Moses’ and médshithi ‘I 
drew’ (Ex 210); Léwt ‘Levi’ and yilldwit ‘they 
may be joined’ (Nu 18*); Π] γᾷ and hémar ‘ hath 
dealt bitterly’? (Ru 1329), dom and ’édém ‘red’ (Is 
631%): Jerusalem and shélémim ‘wholly’ (Jer 13); 
Solomon and shalém ‘peace’ (1 Ch 22°); Πέτρος and 
πέτρα (Mt 1645), ete.; ef. Stilistik, pp. 295-298. 

(zd) Euphony is aimed at also by making the 
same words recur at certain intervals. The various 
nuances that thus arise may be illustrated from 
the following groups of examples: (a) barikh 
‘blessed’ occurs at the beginning of a number of 
sentences in Dt 28*°. This usage is called Ana- 
phora, and we note it also, for instance, in the 
‘arér ‘eursed’ with which vv.!*!¥ eommence; ef. 
also ‘I will sing ... I will sing’ (Jg 5%); ‘ Many 

. many’ (Ps 3! 2); ‘ Lift up your heads, Ὁ ye 
gates... lift them up’ (24%); ‘and it was full 

. and it was full’ (Is 27-8): ‘Woe... woe,’ 
Cte, (58 Ue 18, 20-22). Sand T will cut off... and I 
will eut off,’ ete. (Mic 51- 138. 182). * All things are 
lawful for me, but, ete. . .. all things are lawful 
for me, but,’ etc. (1 Co 6”); ‘Have we not power 
.» » have we not power?’ (95) ; ‘All our fathers 

. and all... and all... and all’ (10-4); 
ete.—(8) In ‘We perish, we all perish’ (Nu 17%), 
we find the same expression repeated at the end of 
two suecessive sentences—a method of securing 
Euphony which is called Epiphora. We encounter 
it again in the eleven times recurring ‘and all the 
people shall say Amen’ of Dt 27!°*5; cf. ‘Take 
them alive... take them alive’ (1 IX 20'): and 
we find at the end of sentences repetitions like the 
following: ‘the king of glory’ (Ps 24%»); ‘shall 
be bowed down’ (15 24+ 17); ‘when he raiseth up,’ 
etc. (νν. 190. 310). shall lament her’ (Ezk 3918») ; 
fas a child’ (1 Co 13"); ‘so am I’ at the close of 
tliree sentences (2 Co 11”); ‘in watelings often 
. . . In fastings often’ (v.°"), ete.—(y) A superior 
degree of Euphony is sought by beginning one 
sentence and closing another with the same expres- 
sion. This so-called Ploke is exemplified in ‘Ceased 
... inIsrael ... they ceased’ (Jg 5’); ‘Blessed 
shall be... she shall be blessed’ (v.*4°); ‘He 
lieth .. . he lieth’ (Ps 109); ‘Wait on the LORD 
ow s Watt’ (27>), eta; * Vanity . vanity’ 
(Ee 1°); ‘Hope that is seen is not hope’ (Ro 8™) ; 
‘Rejoice in the LORD... rejoice’ (Ph 4°), ete.— 
(δ) Specially frequent is the attempt to secure 
Euphony by making the same word end one sen- 
tence and begin the next—the so-called Anadi- 
plosis. The earliest example of it in the Bible is 
shiphtkh dam h@ adam b@addm daimd yishsha- 
phekh ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed’ (Gn 9%); ‘The kings came and 
fought, then fought,’ etc. (Jg 5); ‘... the way, 
but the way,’ ete. (Ps 1%»); ‘and gathered them- 
selves together, yea ... gathered themselves 
together’ (351); Jabésh (‘is elothed’), labash 
(Ps 931); lakhén yéyélii Me'ab lé- Mab kulloh 
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yeyélit ‘therefore shall Moab howl, for Moab shall 
every one howl’ (Is 16’); ha-kéz bd, δῷ ha-kéz ‘the 
end is come, it is come the end’ (Ezk 7°), ete. ; 
‘That which the palmerworm hath left hath the 
locust eaten, and that which the locust hath left 
hath the cankerworm eaten,’ etc. (1 14) etc.; ‘In 
him was life, and the life,’ ete. (Jn 14%); ‘ Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ’ (Ro 1017); ‘He that soweth sparingly, 
sparingly shall he also reap’ (2 Co 9°) ; ‘The trying 
of your faith worketh patience, but let patience,’ 
etc. (Ja 15) etc.; cf. Stzestik, pp. 298-304. 

iv. PECULIARITIES OF STYLE FOR WHICH A PRE- 
FERENCE IS SHOWN BY PARTICULAR CLASSES OF 
SCRIPTURE WRITERS.—1. In certain parts of the 
Bible the so-called ‘lower’ style is employed, while 
others are marked by the use of a ‘higher’ style. 
The difference may be observed even by readers of 
the Bible who have no acquaintance with Hebrew. 
They will note how in certain portions of the OT 
the employment of metaphorical expressions has 
a special voguc. Every one is familiar with the 
phrase ‘daughter of Zion,’ i.e. the inhabitants of 
Zion, and at times=Zion itself. But where do 
we meet with this phrase for the first time in the 
OT? From the beginning of Genesis we may read 
straight on to 2 K 1931 before we encounter it, and 
the passage just named is the only one in the 
historical books of the OT where it occurs. How 
has it found its way here? Simply because in this 
passage we have a report of words spoken by 
Isaiah (cf. Is 37°"), in whose writings this and similar 
phrases are found repeatedly (18 103-82 16! 224 9310. 12 
37°"; cf. [Deutero-] Is 471 5%- > 592 621), ~The reader 
of the English Bible may, further, remark how, for 
instance, in the Book of Isaiah, the beautiful meta- 
phors of darkness and light are employed (53 855 
01. etc.), and how at one time the hosts of the 
enemy and at another time the Divine judgments 
figure in the oracles of this prophet as irresistible 
floods (8"* 2817 ete.). Any ordinary reader of the 
Bible will notice, again, how in Isaiah there are 
far more questions and exclamations than in the 
Book of Kings. For instance, ‘ How is the faith- 
ful city become an harlot!’ (1%); ‘Woe unto the 
wicked !’ (34); “Ὁ my people !’ (ν.13) ; ‘Woe unto 
them !’ etc. (58%) ; ‘Woe is me!’ etc. (6°); ‘ Bind 
up the testimony !’ (81°); ‘Shall the axe?’ ete. 
(10%); ‘This people was not!’ (231%), Nor can 
the reader of this book help noticing the dialogues 
and monologues it contains. How lifelike, for 
instance, are the words ‘The voice said, Cry, and 
he (the person formerly addressed) said, What 
shall I cry?’ followed by the answer of the first 
speaker, ‘ All flesh is grass,’ etc. (408). The same 
quality excites our admiration in ‘Can a woman 
forget her sucking child?’ etc.; ‘Yea, they may 
forget . . . Behold, I have,’ etc. (49%): or in the 
question ‘ Wherefore have we fasted,’ ete. (58%), 
ete.; cf, Stilistik, pp. 229-231. But the reader of 
the original text of the OT will recognize much 
more clearly still that certain portions and even 
whole books are distinguished from others by a 
higher style. He will observe that many com- 
ponents of the Hebrew vocabulary are used only in 
certain passages. Tor instance, there is no occur: 
rence in Gn 1-4" of he’ézin ‘ give ear,’ a synonym 
of shaéma ‘hear’ which is used in 38%, On the 
other hand, he’ézin, which is translated ‘hearken’ 
in 455, recurs in the following additional passages : 
Ex 15, Nu 238 (one of the Balaam oracles), Dt 
1* 32), J@ 58, 2 Ch 24! (perhaps an imitation of 
Is 643), Neh 950 (in a prayer), Job 9 etc., Ps 5? 
ete., Pr 174, Is 17 1° 89 2878 329 4855 51% 645, Jer 134, 
Hos 51, J1 12. The same is the case with the word 
‘wmra ‘speech,’ which likewise does not occur prior 
to Gn 455, and after that is preferred to its synon 
dabar only in the following passages: Dt 32? 33°, 
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2S 2281, Ps 127 etc., Pr 305, Is 5% 28% 994 399, 
La 2, Consequently, the choice of these two 
words suffices to bring Gn 4538 into connexion with 
other portions of the OT where the same compara- 
tively rare terms occur (cf. Stelzstik, pp. 277-283). 
To take other two illustrations of a similar kind, 
the dative ‘to them’ is expressed by the usual 
lahém in Gn 351 ete., but by /@mé in the following 
passages: Gn 975b- 27>, Tt 3082-35 337, Job 315 ete. 
(10 tines), Ps 23: etc. (21 times), Pr 23°, Is 164 23! 
2614: 16 305 358 438 447- 15 4921 538 (?), La 11% 22 410. 15 
Hab. 2’, Again, ‘man’ is expressed by ’adam 
from Gn 135 onwards, but’énésh is the term selected 
in the Song of Moses (Dt 325) as well as in Job 4” 
etc. (18 times), Ps 85 ete. (12 times), Is 8! 137 
248 338 517. 15 567, Jer 20", 2 Ch 14”; cf. the Aram, 
’éndsh in Ezr 4 6", Dn 9210 ete. 

2. The portions of the OT which are charac- 
terized by the ‘higher’ style embrace the two 
categories of addresses and poems. This may be 
noted clearly enough, we think, by comparing the 
Book of Isaiah and the Psalms with one another. 
For instance, Is 1° reads— 


‘I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. 
The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: 
but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.’ 


Here we find that peculiar construction of clauses 
to which, so far as the present writer is aware, the 
name ‘parallelismus membrorum’ was first given 
by Robert Lowth in the Fourteenth of his famous 
Prelectiones de poesi Hebreorwm (Oxonii, 1753). 
But this ideal rhythm (explained psychologically 
and comparatively in Stilistik, pp. 307-311) is not 
met with everywhere in Isaiah. For instance, 
when we read ‘When ye come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tread 
my courts?’ ete. (1!*"™), it would be precarious here 
to attribute to the author an aim at parallelismus 
membrorum, As little can any such intention be 
detected in sentences like ‘In that day a man 
shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which they made each one for himself to worship, 
to the moles and to the bats’ (2). Such instances 
occur frequently in the prophetical books; and if 
these contain also sentences which exhibit the 
parallelismus membrorum, it must be remembered 
that the higher form of prose, as employed especi- 
ally by good speakers,was not without a certain 
kind of rhythm. This is pointed out by no less an 
authority than Cicero in the words ‘ Isocrates primus 
intellexit etiam in soluta oratione, dum versum 
effugeres, modum tamen et numerum quendam 
oportere servari’ (Grutus, vill. 32); and we find 
a confirmation of his statement when we examine 
the opening words of his own First Oration against 
Catiline: ‘Quousque, tandem, abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuus 
nos eludet? Quem ad finem sese effrenata iactabit 
audacia?’ The word nddi’, indeed, means liter- 
ally ‘speaker’ (cf. the present writer’s Ojfen- 
barungsbegrif des AT, i. 71-78), and prophecies 
as such could be co-ordinated with the productions 
of poets only if αὐ prophetical utterances bore 
upon them the characteristic marks of poetical 
compositions. Butno one would venture to assert 
this, for instance, of Zec 1-8 or of the Books of 
Haggai and Malachi. The last-named portions of 
the OT lack even those elements of the higher 
diction described above, (1). Further, the author 
of Ps 74° did not count himself a prophet, for 
he says expressly of the age in which he lived, 
‘There is no more any prophet’ (see, further, 
Stilistik, p. 318 f.). ; 
A characteristic feature of the OT prophecies is 


' that they begin with a Divine utterance, which they 
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then go on to develop. For instance, the Book of 
Isaiah eontains at the outset God’s declaration ‘I 
have nourished and brought up children,’ ete. 
(vv.>-3), which the prophet as God’s interpreter 
(307) then illustrates in detail. Note the words 
‘They have forsaken the LORD,’ etc. (1%), and 
‘Unless the LORD of Hosts had left ws,’ etc. (v.*). 
Many similar instances will be found in Sévzlistik, 
P. 255f. Another peculiarity of the style of the 

rophets is that many of them commence with 
censure, then speak of the punishment of the im- 
yenitent, and close with the announcement of 
eliverance for the godly. This order is found, 
for instance, in Am 71-9" [on 93:15 see Driver, Joel 
and Amos, pp. 119-123], Hos 135-25. Is 17-24 2°46, 
Mic 4° 11-18 511. ete, 

The true relation of the Propliets of Israel to 
poetry consists, in the opinion of the present 
writer, in the circumstance that here and there 
they intersperse their addresses with poetical com- 
positions. Thus in Is δι we have a ‘song’ about 
the vineyard of Jahweh, and specially frequent are 
passages whicli reproduce the rhythm of the lament 
for the dead (the Aina). This rhythm, which re- 
sembles the elegiae measure of the Romans, is heard 
in such passages as Am 52— 

‘The virgin of Israel is fallen, 
she shall no more rise, 
She is forsaken upon her land, 
there is none to raise her.’ 
The same rhythm is found also in the Prayer of 
Hezekiah in Is 380, Another ‘elegy’ occurs in 
Jer 9}1.-- 
‘And I will make Jerusalem heaps, 
and a den of dragons, 


And I will make the cities of Judah desolate, 
without an inhabitant.’ 


And such ‘elegies’ recur in v.71, Ezk 19% 4 9617 
(‘How art thou destroyed,’ etc.) 2753. 83. 23128- 
3274. 16.198, See, further, art. POETRY, vol. iv. p. 5. 
ὃ, The structure of the other poetical parts of the 
OT (cf. wy ‘my works,’ κατ᾽ ἐξ, Ps 45+) is not easy to 
determine. Butcertain conclusions may be affirmed 
with confidence, and the first of these is that the 
rhythm of ancient Hebrew poetry does not consist 
in the alternation of short and long syllables. 
W. Jones held, indeed (Poeseos Asiatic Com- 
mentarii, London, 1774, cap. 11.), that the poems of 
the OT exhibit a regular succession of syllables of 
different quantity, such as we find in Arabic poems. 
But he was able to prove his point only by altering 
the punctuation and by allowing the Hebrew poets 
great freedom in the matter of prosody. The con- 
clusion on this subject reached by the present 
writer in Stilistik (p. 341) is maintained also by 
Sievers (§ 58): ‘Hebrew metre is not quantitative 
in the same sense as the classical.’ Hence it is 
now admitted in all the more recent literature on 
Hebrew poetry, that the rhythm of the latter is 
based upon the alternation of unaccented and 
accented syllables. Still there are various nuances 
to be observed in the views held by those who 
have investigated this subject. G. Bickell (Afetri- 
ces Biblice Requle, ete., 1879, etc.) holds that ‘the 
. Inetrical accent falls regularly upon every second 
syllable.’ But, in order to make this law apply to 
the Psalms, he has either removed or added some 
2600 vowel syllables and si ao some 381] 
changes, as is pointed out by J Ne cer in his brochure, 
‘Professor G. Bickell’s Carmina Veteris Testamenti 
metriee das neueste Denkma]l auf dem Kirchhof der 
hebriiischen Metrik’ (1883). Nevertheless, Bickell 
has adhered to his principle, and gives us his 
transcription, for instance, of Job 32° thus— 


* Za ir ani leyAamim 
W’attém sabim yeshishim 
*Al-kén zahdlt wa'ira’ 
Mehavvoth dé'i ’éthkhem.’ 


lin ν.13 by the masculine word ‘am ‘people.’ 
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That is to say, he makes Elihu speak in Iambic 
Tetrameter Catalectic. But, in order to reach 
this result, he introduces in v.86 the superfluous 
word sdébim ‘ grey-headed,’ while in v.>« he robs 
zahalit of its ending -7?, which in Hebrew is the 
characteristie of the lst person singular. In spite 
of such objections, Duhm in his Commentary on 
Job (Kurzer Hdcom. 1897, p. 17) accepted without 
reservation Bickell’s theory of the rhythm of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. Afterwards, however, he 
rightly abandoned it (in his Commentary on the 
Psalms in the same series, 1899, Einleit. § 24). 
The falsity of Bickell’s view is demonstrated by 
the present writer in Sé2lisizk (p. 339f.), and in 
like manner Sievers (§ 55) declares, ‘I can tale no 
further account of Bickell’s system.’—A preferable 
view of the rhythmical eharacter of OT poetry is 
that which is represented especially by J. Ley. 
According to this theory, the ancient Hebrew 
poets paid regard only to the accented syllables 
(cf., on this point, Stilstzk, pp. 330-336). But 
even the advocates of this view are divided into 
two schools. The majority (e.g. Duhm, Psalmen, 
1899, p. xxx) hold that the Hebrew poets aimed at 
an equal number of ‘rises’ in the corresponding 
lines. To this group belongs also Sievers (cf. §§ 52 
and 88 of his AZetrische Studien, 1901, Bd. 1.). But 
Budde and still more the present writer have come 
to the conclusion that a Hebrew poet aimed at 
nothing more than the essential symmetry of the 
lines that answer to one another in his poem. 
This may be observed, for instance, in the follow- 
ing four passages: ‘Be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth’ (Ps 2%), ‘and rejoice with trembling’ 
(ν. 0), ‘and ye perish from the way’ (v.™>), and 
‘blessed are all they that put their trust in him’ 
(v.24). Our conclusion is confirmed also by the 
poetical compositions which are sung by the in- 
habitants of Palestine at the present day (see 
Stilistik, pp. 3887, 348). Cornill (Die metrischen 
Sticke des Buches Jeremia, 1901, p. viii) supports 
the same view, so far at least as the Book of 
Jeremiah is concerned: ‘Tor Jeremiah an exact 
correspondence of the various stiehot was not a 
formal principle of his metrical system.’ Duhm, 
it is true, in his Commentary on Jeremiah (Kurzer 
Hdcom. 1901) remarks on 27”: ‘In all Jeremiah’s 
poetical compositions the sticho: contain three and 
two ‘‘rises” alternately.’ But, to make good his 
theory, he has to deny to Jeremiah a passage like 
218 because ‘ the inetre of Jeremiah is wanting’ in 
it. Such a conclusion, however, would be valid only 
if he were able to adduce other, independent, reasons 
for the excision of this passage. He urges, indeed, 
that v.4 contains a fresh notice of the Divine com- 
mission to Jeremiah. But thisis nothing strange ; 
such notes occur very frequently in Jeremiah and 
the later Prophets (see the passages in Séilistik, 
p. 174). Moreover, vv.**?" of the same chapter are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be Jeremiah’s, and 
yet v.** is followed by a fresh call, ‘O generation, 
see ye the word of the LORD,’ quite in the manner 
in which y.4 follows upon v.** Further, Duhm 
thinks himself entitled to deny 2* to Jeremiah 
because the people of the LorD are addressed in v.* 
as ‘house of Jacob,’ a designation which Duhm 
believes to be unused except by later writers. 
But ‘house of Jacob’ occurs also in Is 2° and 8", 
both of which passages are regarded by Duhm 
himself (in Nowack’s Hdkom.) as Isaianic ; and 
the same expression is found in Am 3” and Mic 27 
3°, passages which cannot be attributed to ‘ later 
writers.’ Finally, Duhm’s view of Jer 2* raises 
the difficulty that Israel is treated in v.%* as a 
feminine, but in v.! as a masculine, subject. But, 
if v.4 is the sequel of ν. 18, Israel is naturally treated 
as masculine, because it has just been mk ἡ 
Η 


ened 
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any case, it maybe added, the supposed interpolator 
of vv.48 knew nothing of the metrical system 
which Duhm attributes to Jeremiah, else he would 
have accommodated the form of these verses to 
their surroundings. Hence the present writer is 
unable to accept Duhm’s view as to ‘the metre 
of Jeremiah,’ quite apart from the fact that, 
according to our foregoing contention (see above, 
(2)), Jeremiali was not a poet. 

4, Some interesting features of style occur 
sporadically in various parts of the OT.—(a) There 
are alphabetical acrostics. The present writer 
cannot, indeed, admit that Nah 1° belongs to 
this category [but see art. NAHUM in vol. iil. 
p. 475], which, however, probably includes Ps 9f., 
and certainly Ps 25. 34. 37. 111 f. 119. 145, Pr 3119#!, 
La 1-4, and Sir 51/*, as is shown by the recently 
discovered Heb. text (ef., further, Stilistik, pp. 
357-359). There is another species of acrostic 
which we do not believe to be found in the OT. 
The letters, for instance, with which the lines of 
Ps 110!’-4 commence are not intended to point to 
ayo’, as the name of Simon the Maccabee, who 
reigned B.C. 142-1385. That such is the case is 
represented, indeed, by Duhm (Kurzer Hdcom. 
1899, ad foc.) as unquestionable. But, in the first 
place, it is surely awkward that the alleged 
acrostic should include only part of the poem. 
Secondly, as has been shown by Gaster (Academy, 
19th May 1892), the name Shim‘on is written upou 
the coins (where the vowel letters are relatively 
rare) 40 times with and only once without the ». 
Yet the latter is the way in which, upon Duhm’s 
theory, it would be written in Ps 110. Once 
more, the clause ‘until 1 make thine enemies thy 
footstool’ (v./") would be in glaring opposition to 
the statement of 1 Mac 14" that Simon was to 
hold office ‘until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise.’ The former (Ps 110!) promises the highest 
degree of triumph for the king who is there 
addressed, the latter (1 Mac 14) reminds Simon 
that his choice to be prince was subject to recall.— 
(6) Other poetical compositions in the OT are 
marked by frequent use of the figure Anadiplosis 
deseribed above (111. (5)). Such is the case with 
the fifteen psalms (120-134). For instance, the 
‘dwell’ of ‘that I dwell in the tents of Kedar’ 
(Ps 120°) is taken up again in the ‘dwell’ of ‘my 
soul hath long dwelt with him’ (v.™). Again, the 
two lines ‘ that hateth peace’ (v.%) and ‘1 am for 
peace’ (v.™) have a connecting link in the word 
‘peace.’ The same characteristic is still more 
marked in Ps 121, as may be seen from the clauses 
‘From whence shall my help come?’ (v.!>) and 
‘My help cometh from the Lorp’ (v.*). The 
familiar title of these fifteen psalms ‘Songs of 
Degrees’ (AV; RV ‘Songs of Ascents’) has refer- 
ence, in the opinion of the present writer, to their 
rhythmical peculiarity as well as to their destina- 
tion to be sung by the caravans of pilgrims 
journeying to Jerusalem (cf. Stilistik, pp. 302-304). 
-—(¢) Rhyme is found in the poetry of the OT only 
in the same sporadic fashion as in the plays of 
Shakespeare (where, ¢.9., ‘rise’ rhymes with ‘eyes’ 
at the close of Hamlet, Act 1., Scene ii., or ‘me’ 


with ‘see’ in Act ΠΙ., at the end of Ophelia’s | 


speech). Rhyme of this kind may be observed in 
the very earliest poetical passage of the OT, 
namely Gn 44, where kdl? ‘my voice’ rhymes 
with ’imrdthi ‘my speech.’ But such rhymes, 
which could not readily be avoided in Hebrew, 
are not found at the end of every line of an OT 
poem. H. Grimme claims, indeed (in an article 
entitled ‘ Durchgereimte Gedichte im AT’ in Bar- 
denhewer’s Bibliseche Studien, Bd. vi. 1901), to 
have discovered poems of this kind in Ps 45. 54 
and Sir 441-4, But our suspicions are awakened 
at the very outset by the circumstance that the 


poet does not exercise his rhyming skill at the 
opening of his composition (Ps 45%). Grimme 
offers, it 1s true, a scansion of the verse, mark- 
ing it as he does with the sign of arsis, but 
he cannot point to the presence of rhyme in it. 
Further, with reference to the following lines, are 
we to hold that the poet considered an identity of 
final consonants (as in ’oznékh and ’a&bikh of v.14») 
to ainount to rhyme, although the standing and 
correct conception of the latter demands an asson- 
ance of the preceding vowel, such as is heard even 
in the rime suffisante (e.g. in ‘soupir’ and ‘ désir’) 
of the French? Again, Grimme, in order to 
establish a rhyme between the end of ν.3Ὁ and v.*, 
drops in v.°" the closing word (lé‘élém) of the MT, 
and alters the preceding words. In like manner 
he transposes the words in v.™, and again drops 
two words in v., Lastly, all the rhymes which 
Grimme discovers in Ps 45 consist simply of the 
assonance of the pronominal suffix -4A, and he 
increases the ie ἀ by making the masculine 
form for ‘thy,’ namely -4id, the same as the 
feminine form, namely -42. Thus instead of the 
MT hédarékha (v.34), ‘thy majesty,’ he would 
pronounce Aiddrdckh, a course of procedure which 
is shown to be wrong by It. Kittel in his treatise 
Ueber die Notwendigket und Moglichkett einer 
neuen Ausgabe der hebrdischen Bibel (1901), §§ 
62-68. The weakest point in Grimme’s contention 
is found in the circumstance that the rlrymes he 
discovers depend upon an assonance of a series of 
pronouns, which could not be avoided in Hebrew. 
Why should not the composer of Ps 45 have placed 
at the end of νιν a word to rliyme with thie final 
lg‘dlam of v.2°? At all events, the tradition which 
allowed Jé‘dlam to stand at the end of ν.", knew 
nothing of any intention on the part of the author 
of Ps 45 to provide all the lines of his poem with 
rhymes. Grimme’s attempt to demonstrate the 
presence of rhyme in Ps 54 and Sir 413 must 
equally be pronounced a failure (see the present 
writer’s brochure, Neweste Prinzipien der alttest. 
Krittk geprift, 1902, p. 24). 
5. The last feature we wish to notice as dis- 
coverable in the stylistic structure of the OT is 
the construction of strophes. Those scholars who 
at present are disposed to co-ordinate the pro- 
phecies and the poems of the OT, speak of strophes 
also in the Book of Isaiah, discovering them, for 
instance, in 25)! yy.!*!7 and vv.'8"1, but ¢ven an 
orator may unfold his subject in sections of nearly 
equal length, and may conclude each of these 
with the same sentence, the so-called Lpiphora 
(see above, iii. (5@8)). Lately, the opening of the 
Book of Amos has been ἃ favourite field for 
attempts to discover a strophic structure. The 
earlier attempts are examined in Stilistik, pp. 
347-352, and Sievers (i. § 103) agrees with the 
judginent expressed there by the present writer. 
| But a renewed effort of the same kind has been 
made by Léhr in his Untersuchungen zum Buche 
Amos, 1901. He proposes to regard the four pro- 
phecies against Damascus, Gaza, Ammon, and 
Moab (13° vv.%8 γν.15-15 21%) as four stroplhes, each 
consisting of 4+2+4 stichot. But, in order to 
make out this uniformity, he is compelled in 1 
to reckon the object ‘ Gilead’ as the fourth stzchos. 
Similarly, in 91 the fourth stichos has to be made 
up simply of lasstd (‘into lime’). Short parts of 
sentences have thus to be counted as while lines, 
_although in the corresponding passage of the pro- 
| phecy against Ammon (1) a whole clause (‘that 
they might enlarge their border,’ ν. 1308) is found, 
which Lohr himself takes as the fourth stichos of 
| the ‘strophe’ 1%, The creating of stichor in 

such a fashion, in order to form stroplies, appears 

to the present writer to be an artificial procedure, 
the responsibility for which belongs, not to the 
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prophet Amos but to modern upholders of the | 


theory that the Prophets of Israel meant to 
employ ‘strophes.’ Our view of the matter is 
that also of Cornill in the Theol. Rundschau (1901, 
p. 414f.). Sievers (Metrische Untersuchungen, 11. 
Ρ. 473) gives up the attempt to establish an exaet 
equality between eorresponding lines, for, aceord- 
ing to him, 1° (‘ because they have threshed,’ ete.) 


contains four feet, while v.® has five, v.®° six, and 


210 seven.—In the real poems of the OT there are 
not a few traces of an aim at a strophic structure. 
The latter cannot be denied, for instance, to the 
author of Ps 2, who evidently meant to exhaust 
his subject in four sets of three verses each. Such 
an aim was connected also with the construetion 
of alphabetical acrostics (see above, (4)). What, 
for instance, are the twenty-two groups of eight 
verses each of which Ps 119 is made up, but strophes? 
Sueh divisions of a poem are at times indicated 
even externally. We have an instanee of this in 
the oeeurrence of quite similar clauses, ‘Surely 
every man at his best estate is wholly vanity’ and 
‘Surely every man is vanity,’ in Ps 9050 and ν. Ὁ, 
In 4251 435, again, we have the thrice repeated 
‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me?’ and there are a 
good many similar ‘refrains’ in the Psalter (cf. 467” 
AQ12. 20 5175 11 18.610. 2 ete., see Stilistik, p. 346 f.). 

v. CONCLUSION.—1. In so far as the stylistie 
differences between Biblical writings depend upon 
the choiee of words, the style is not without sig- 
nificance for the purposes of lierary criticisi. 
This is proved in the present writer’s Hzndeit. ins 
AT, pp. 147-151, and its truth reaffirmed, in reply 
to recent doubts expressed by W. H. Cobb, and 
defended, with fresh materials, in the Expository 
Limes, xiii. (1901) p. 194. For instance, the rela- 
tive pronoun is expressed by Ws in Is 1}" 3980. 30a 
83» ab. 305. Bea. 84, but iw is not met. with till 4053 and 
4371, Again, the negative &> may be counted at 
least sixteen times in Is 1-6. Yet how easily we 
might have had at least one oecurrence of 53, the 
word used in 40% 4377 448, Now, these and other 
words selected in chs. 40{f belong to the voeabulary 
of the ‘higher’ style of the flebrews, and it is a 
fact that in chs. 1if Isaiah cultivates the most 
elegant mode of writing. Why should he, then, 
have avoided in these chapters all those elements 
of the higher style for which a preference is shown 
in chs. 40 ff? Such conduct would be all the more 
ineomprehensible, seeing that the most of the 
linguistie peculiarities which mark Is 40 ff. eoneern 
expressions which, on account of their frequeney, 
are employed without deliberate choice and almost 
without eonseiousness.—But a number of the more 
recent expounders of the OT have thought to 
discover a critical touchstone also in features of 
Biblical style which do not depend upon the choice 
of words. Duhm, for instance, says in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah in Nowack’s Adkom. p. 30: 
‘The fate of the unknown city is depicted in 37: 
in too elegiac a strain to allow of our assigning 
these verses to Isaiah.’ He has in view the words 
“Thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy mighty 
in the war,’ etc. But to say that this is ‘in too 
cleciac a strain’ is simply a subjective opinion, 
whose correctness is not proved by Duhm, and 
cannot be proved. Tor the strongest expres- 
sions of grief over the catastrophes that over- 
hang Israel are given utterance to by Isaiah in 
other passages, such as 1559 and 6°", which are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be genuinely Isaianic. 
A number of similar critical judgments, which 
have been built in recent times upon the manner- 
isms of style in eertain portions of the OT, are 
examined in the present writer’s brochure, Neueste 
it il der alttest. Kritik gepriift, 1902, pp. 


2. The differences in style between various books 
of Scripture have a special significanee from the 
point of view of the history of religion, It is a 
weighty. circumstanee that Nathan’s propheey, 
which 15 found in 28 74-36, is reproduced some- 
what differently in 1 Ch 17!%-45, and that the oraele 
of Is 27-4 has another form in Mic 41°, From this 
we gather that the Israelites of earlier times cared 
for nothing more than to preserve the eontents of 
revelation in their essential identity. The form 
was of importance only in so far as it served for 
the preservation of the contents, and thus, even with 
the Prophets, the form was the human element. 
God perinitted His interpreters to make use of the 
language of their own time. If this statement 
required proof, it would be found in such facts as 
the following. In the prophetical writings the 
two forms for the pronoun ‘1,’ namely ’aéndkAi and 
dnt, stand to one another in the following ratios; 
—in Anios as 10: 1, in Hosea as 11: 11, in Micah 
as 1:2, in Jeremiah as 35:51, in Ezekiel as 
1 (3658) : 138, in Daniel as 1 (1011) : 23, in Haggai as 
0:4, in Zec 1-8 as 0:9, in Malachi as 1: 8. 
Then in the historical books, Samuel has 48 
"anokhé to 50 ’dni, Kings 9 to 45, Ezra 0 to 2, 
Nehemiah 1 to 15, Chronicles 1 (1 Ch 174 {}28 7?) 
to 30, Esther 0 to 6. A number of other evidences 
will be found in the present writer’s article ‘ Pro- 
phecy and History’ m the Eapository Times, xi. 
(1900) pp. 305-310. The above assertion that the 
forn of the language is the human element in the 
Bible, is subject only to the reservation that the 
contents of a propheey were naturally not without 
influenee upon its form, and this was the case 
also with the spirit whieh animated the pro- 
phets (Mic 3°, Is 811 etc.). But we are convinced 
that there is still another point to be observed. 
When, for instance, we read ‘They pierced my 
hands and my feet’ (Ps 22}%), the present writer 
eannot believe this sentence to have been written 
without the co-operation of the Divine Spirit, who 
was the supreme director of Israel’s history. Such 
expressions were meant to pre-establish a harmony 
between the Old and the New Covenant, so that 
believers who lived under the new dispensation 
might be strengthened in their faith by noticing 
the presence of such features in the earlier history 
of God’s saving purpose. 

LirEraTuRE.—In addition to the works mentioned in the 
introductory part of the above article, the present writer's 
Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, in Bezug auf die Biblische Intteratur 
komparativisch dargesteili (1900) may be consulted throughout. 
Yor special points, reference may be made to Karl J. Grimm’s 
Euphemistic Liturgical Appendices in the OT (1901), pp. 3-5, 
and Ed. Sievers’ Metrisehe Untersuchungen, 2 vols. (01). 
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i. Distinction between Metaphor and Symbol, 

ii. Symbols in Scripture. 

111, Symbolical actions: (A) in common life; (B) in the re- 
ligious life: (@) constant or usual actions; (ὃ) unusual 
actions. The symbolical actions in the prophetical 
literature. 


i, DISTINCTION BETWEEN METAPHOR AND SYM- 
BOL.—Both these terms stand for something which 
is not used in its barest literal sense or for its 
proper purpose. Both describe methods which are 
employed to give concrete expression to ideas be- 
longing to the realm of spirit. But what the 
Metaphor is in the sphere of speech, that the 
Symbol is in the sphere of things. ‘Metaphorieal’ 
applies to expressions, ‘ symbolical’ is an attribute 
of objects and actions. How closely allied the two 
conceptions are is shown by the fact that in familiar 
speech the terms are occasionally interchanged. 
For instance, we recently met with this sentenee: 


‘Tf the ordinary man is to fulfil the conimand to 


love God above everything, the word “love” must 


| be understood merely as a symbolieal [sinnbildlich] 


Lr err 
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designation for two dispositions of mind for which 
there isno more fitting expression’ (Die Grenzboten, 
1900, p. 447). The correct term here would be 
‘metaphorical,’ not ‘ symbolical.’ 

The varieties of Metaphor which occur in Biblical 
literature are enumerated and explained in the 
present writer’s Stilistik, Rhetorik, Paetik, in Bezug 
auf die Biblische Litteratur komparativisch darge- 
stellt (1900). But the notions of ‘Symbol’ or 
‘symbolical’ could not be handled there, because 
they have not to do with a sphere in which lan- 
guage is the agency at work. Hence the explana- 
tion there given (pp. 93-109) of Metaphor and the 
present article will be found to supplement one 
another. 

11. SYMBOLS IN SCRIPTURE. —The extent to which 
symbolism pervades the Biblical literature is a 
doubtful question. The following may be regarded 
as the surest instances :— 

(a) The word ‘éshéra, which had all along, in the 
sense of ‘gracious,’ been an attribute of ‘Astarte, 
and hence appears also as a personal name for her 
(1K 15" [=2 Ch 1539] 18%, 2 K 217 25**), cante in 
later times to be used mainly as the name for the 
symbol of this goddess, namely a tree, in allusion 
to the fruitfulness of the life of nature (Ex 34%, 
Dt 7° ete., 2Ch 34’).—Further, the hammanim 
(Ly 26°, Is 178 27°, Ezk 6%, 2 Ch 14° 34*7 e¢ al.) 
were miniature obelisks, which represented the 
sun’s rays, They were symbols of the sun-god 
who in Pheen. inscriptions is called son Sya or 5ya 
soon, and the like (cf. Bloch, Phén. Glossar, p. 22). 
—The mazzébéth, again (‘ pillars,’ Gn 2818 etce.), 
were not set up on their own account. They were 
not meant to be dwelling-places of the Deity, but 
were symbols, expressive of gratitude for a Divine 
revelation (Gn 28” 31 ete.) ; primitive altars (cf. 
Ex 20°, Is 19!°) ; allusions to the rock (Zar), which 
formed the surest ground of trust for Israel (Dt 
324 15-18 ete, ; Stilistik, Ὁ. 99s0-2,); or they were 
symbols of the twelve tribes of Israel (Ex 24+, ef. 
1K 18*), 

(6) It is equally unmistakable that the visible 
dwelling-place of God, ἐκ 6. the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, was a symbol of His invisible dwelling- 
Sacen In point of fact, the Holy Place and the 

oly of Holies correspond respectively to the 
heavens and the highest heaven (mea ‘py 1 Ix 877 
etc.), while the forecourt was the analogue of the 
earth, which, according to Is 661, is God’s footstool. 
Josephus was quite right, then, when he said long 
ago that the subdivision of the sanctuary was an 
imitation of the constitution of the universe (An¢. 
III. vi. 4: πρὸς μίμησιν τῆς τῶν ὅλων dicews), The 
same notion is favoured by He 9% οὐ γὰρ εἰς... 
ἀντίτυπα . .. ἀλλ᾽ els αὐτὸν τὸν οὐρανόν. Hengsten- 
berg contended that the OT sanctuary was to be 
viewed as symbolizing the pre-Christian stage of 
the Kingdom of God (Authentic des Pent. ii. 628 ff.). 
But in that case the arrangement of the sanctuary 
of the religion of Israel would have pointed to 
the imperfection of that religion; and the view 
that this arrangement was chosen in order to 
express the truth that the OT religion was im- 
perfect, is unnatural. Still less conceivable is the 
notion (Schegg, δ δἰ. Arch. 1887, p. 418) that ‘the 
sacred tent typified the Christian Church.’ 

(6) A symbolical meaning of numbers cannot be 
certainly demonstrated for the OT. This question 
has already been so exhaustively discussed in art. 
NUMBER in vol. iii., that only a very little needs 
to be added here. —The circumstance that the 
sanctuary was divided into three parts, has just 
been explained. It was not, then, on account of the 
number ‘three’ that this arrangement was adopted. 
That number was not a symbol of the Deity (Schegg, 
l.c. 420) at the OT stage of religion. As little is 


in the construction of the Sanctuary. Nor was the 
number ‘teu’ meant to express the idea of ‘ per- 
fection’ (Schegg, /.c. 419), as one may see from the 
fact that the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s temple 
formed a cube of 20 cubits (1 K 6°). 

(α) With somewhat more foundation it may be 
contended that the colours selected for the adorn- 
ment of the OT sanctuary had a symbolical mean- 
ing. Why, for instance, does blue- or violet-purple 
(éékheleth) occupy the first place among the four 
colours of the curtains of the sanctuary (Ex 96} 
Without doubt, because it was meant to allude to 
the unclouded sky and thus to God. But, to take 
another instance, it appears to the present writer 
doubtful whether the red-purple (‘argaman) ‘ recalls 
the God of judgment,’ as was suggested by Franz 
Delitzsch in his interesting work, fris: Studies in 
Colour and Talks about Flowers, 1888, p. 55. On 
the other hand, the white colour which we note in 
the high priest’s. dress (Ex 28° ete., Rev 44), and 
in the horses, etc., of Zec 6%* and Rev 6? 19" (cf. 
1413), is as certainly a symbolical expression of 
purity, salvation, and victory as black (Zec 6”, 
Rev 65" 13) is a symbol of death. 

(6) It may be added that the forms of the CHERU- 
BIM in the Tabernacle (Ex 25" etc., 261 31) and the 
Temple (1 Καὶ 6: 83, ὃδ Hizk 4118) were symbols of the 
presence of God (cf. Ps 18"), Again, what but God’s 
dominion over nature can have been meant to be 
represented by the carved palms and flowers (1 K 
6*- 35 736, 2 Ch 3’)? As to the lions, finally, which 
were to be seen on various pieces of the furniture 
of the Temple (1 K 739. 8ὅ) and on the throne of 
Solomon (1030), were these not symbols of the 
power exercised by the heavenly or the earthly 
king of Israel? This symbolical significance of 
the lion shows itself also in the description of the 
Cherubim (Ezk 119 10”) and the four apocalyptic 
creatures (Rev 4’); and in the same passages we 
find the ox, the eagle, and the man as symbols of 
strength, swiftness, and reason. 

111, SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS.— While it is a debate- 
able question how far the realm of Symbol extends 
in the Biblical literature, the sphere of symbolical 
actions is defined with almost complete precision. 
For it is easy, in the case of cach particular action, 
to perceive whether it is performed for its own sake 
or wn order to express an idea. But what is the 
best classification for the wide department of sym- 
bolical actions? Perhaps as suitable a course as 
any will be to distinguish symbolical actions (A) 
of common life and (B) of religious life. The 
latter class will then Le subdivided again into 
ordinary and extraordinary actions. 

A. SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS IN COMMON LIFE—(a) 
The very beginning of life was connected with a 
symbolical transaction. The newborn child used to 
be placed on the knees of the father, not merely 
to be caressed by him (Is 66%), but also to be 
acknowledged as his offspring. This is the most 
probable meaning of Job’s question, ‘ Why did the 
knees receive me?’ (Job 3), For in the two stichot 
of vy. it is most natural to find a reference to 
the action respectively of the father and the 
mother, and the placing of the newborn child on 
the knees of the father is encountered also outside 
Israel as a recognition of the child by the father 
(cf. 11. ix. 455, cte., and Lat. Zollere) It is 
essentially the same act that is referred to when 
in the MT of Gn 50" it is said that great- 
grandsons of Joseph were ‘born upon his knees.’ 
The expression °p1277y answers to the question 
Whither ?, and the meaning is that great-grand- 
sons of Joseph were brought after their birth to 
the supreme head of the family that they might 
be recognized by him as new members of it. It 
is quite natural that this statement should have 


a symbolical meaning of the number ‘four’ evident '! come in later times to be regarded as incredible. 
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Hence in the Samaritan Pentateuch we find the 
reading *p2 ‘in the days of’ substituted. But if 
this had been the original text, as is assumed in 
Kautzsch’s translation of the OT, and by Holzinger 
in the Kurzer Hdcom. (ad foc.), it is unintelligible 
how such a strange reading as the other should 
have arisen. And how does the ἃ8 ‘also’ witness 
against the reading of the MT, as Holzinger con- 
tends? This conjunction really couples the two 
facts that Joseph lived to see grandsons not only 
in the line of Ephraim, but also in that of Man- 
asseh. Holzinger further argues that, supposing 
the statement in Gn 50° refers to adoption, 
Joseph may have adopted Machir but cannot have 
adopted his sons. ‘Machir certainly gained the 
same standing as Manasseh, but his sons did not.’ 
But is it really established as a necessary con- 
clusion that the narratives found in the patriarchal 
history simply reflect the later history of the tribes 
of Israel? Is it not rather possible that the story 
of Gn 50 contains an argument against the cor- 
rectness of this recent theory ?—Further, adoption 
on the part of the mother is clearly expressed in 
the words attributed to Rachel in Gn 30° ‘And 
she (Bilhah) shall bear upon my knees, and so 
shall I come into possession of a family from her.’ 

(Ὁ) Not only the beginning of life but also ew 
steps in life were marked by symbolical transac- 
tions. A woman captured in war, who is chosen 
by an Israelite to be his wife, ‘is to shave her 
head and pare her nails’ (Dt 9112). In this way 
she is to indicate that her former state of mourn- 
ing has ceased, and ‘that she is about to begin life 
again under new auspices’ (Driver, Deut. ad loc.). 
It is not possible to discover in either of the two 
actions ‘expressions of grief,’ as is done by Ber- 
tholet (Kurzer Hdcom. ad loc.). On the one hand, 
this interpretation is not required on the ground 
of 147. For in the last-named passage and in Jer 
16° and Ezk 7 it is not the simple shaving off 
of the hair (Dt 9112) that is forbidden, but ‘the 
making of a baldness between the eyes, 2.6. on the 
forehead.’ On the other hand, Bertholet’s view 
of Dt 21> is reduced to an impossibility in view 
of v.1, Tor it is added there that the woman in 
question is also to put off ‘the raiment of her 
captivity,’ which is quite a different thing from 
‘to strip herself naked like a mourner’ (Bertholet). 
Consequently the three actions described in Dt 
21130, 1% are really meant to illustrate the fact that 
a happy change has taken place in the woman’s 
life. It is true that she is still to be allowed a 
month’s time to bewail her parents. But during 
this she is not to return to her previous absolute 
mourning. This is proved beyond question by 
the laying aside of her captive garb (v.*). The 
intention rather is merely that during the month 
Specified she may have time to reconcile herself to 
the transition from the old to the new condition of 
things. Thus her situation during this month is 
a mingling of grief and joy.—A happy advance in 
life was very clearly expressed by the ‘ breaking 
of the yoke,’ a symbolical action introduced in 
Jer 28"; cf. Is 58°, Ezk 3018, Nah 1, 

(c) Symbolical actions which denote a disturbance 
of one’s life or its end.—The border of the garments, 
especially over the breast, is rent: 6.0. Gn 37% 84 
4438, Nu 148, Jos 78,18 413, 2 12 3% 139 1582 0K 
212 (orytp od) 58 1114 1987 9919 Ts 36% 371, Jer 36% 
41°, Jl 28, Job 1° 9 Est 41, Ezr 9%5, ὁ ΟἿ 
23'3 3427, 1 Mac 2! 327 499 514 1171 13%, Mt 26%, Mk 
14%, Ac 1414 (Barnabas and Paul), Jos. BJ τι. xv. 
4 (γυμνοὺς τὰ στέρνα τῶν ἐσθήτων περιερρηγμένω»). 
Further, one puts on sackcloth, a primitive article 
of dress, in order to show that one is giving up 
every convenience and every ornament: ¢.g. Gn 37%, 
25 37 142 19% 9119 1 K 9157, 2 K 6, Is 335. 15% 20? 
22! 50% 585, Jer 48 636 498, Ezk 718, J] 18, Am 810, 


Jon 358, Ps 30” 35% 69", Job 16%, La 2%, Est 43! 3, 
Dn 9°, 1 Mac 2" (περιεβάλοντο odxxous), Mt 117 (cf. 
34), Lk 10%, Rev 11° (ef. 6! σάκκος τρίχινος). ὃ One 
goes barefooted (28 15”, cf. Is 207) and without 
turban (Ezk 24:7), or neglects washing oneself (25 
19°), Ashes are sprinkled upon the head: 28 
13, Is 58°, Est 4°, Jos. BJ Il. xv. 4 (τῆς κεφαλῆς 
κόνιν»); οἵ. G. Jacob (Altarab. Parallelen, p. 15, 
where it is shown how the pre-Islamite Arabs 
were also wont to sprinkle ashes upon the head 
in token of great grief); or one simply sits in the 
ashes: Jer 655, Ezk 27° 28, Jon 3°, Job 28 (cf. La 
315). In this way one clothed himself as it were 
with ashes (Est 41, ef. Dn 9%, Is 61°), and thus pro- 
claimed in a visible fashion that he was indiflerent 
to the joy of life. Or, again, the hand might be 
laid upon the head (28 13, Jer 2°), to express 
the fact that the soul was bowed down by a heavy 
sorrow. One covered the head (28 15%, Jer 14%, 
Est 612), or at least the beard (Lv 13”, Mic 37, 
Ezk 24'7- 22 ef, 2§ 19°47) and thereby the mouth, 
in order to mark oneself as a person who could 
neither see nor speak for grief. Perhaps the 
smiting of the thigh or the breast (Jer 3113, Ezk 
2117, Lk 18") were also meant to express mental 
suffering. 

(α) A special group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses the establishing of a relation between per- 
sons. This is above all symbolized by the giving 
of the hand: 2 K 1015 (‘ give me thine hand then’), 
Ezr 10 (‘and they gave their hand’), Jer 50™, 
Egle 17:85. La 5%, 2° Ch So", Pr 6 1115 17% 22", In 
1 Ch 294 the giving of the hand by the vanquished 
is the sign of submission, and thus a pendant to 
the placing of the conqueror’s feet upon his neck 
(Jos 1053), An alliance is likewise cemented by 
the one party laying hold of the right hand of the 
other: Is 41% 451, Ps 73% (cf. 80!).—The con- 
cluding of an agreement was also symbolized by 
a common meal (Gn 26 315%, Ex 24>, 2 § 3%), and 
it is very natural to find that on such an occasion 
not only bread (Jos 913, cf. v.°>) but, above all, 
salt was eaten. For salt serves to keep other 
articles from putrefaction and consequent destruc- 
tion, and might thus fittingly point to the security 
of the agreement. The same is still the practice 
among the modern Arabs (d’Arvieux, Merkwiirdige 
Nachrichten von einer Reise, etc., Bd. 111. p. 164f.), 
and hence the OT speaks of the ‘salt of the cove- 
nant’ (Lv 913) and of ‘a covenant of salt’ (Nu 18”, 
2 Ch 13°5),—The establishing of a connexion with 
a property is indicated by a man casting one of 
his shoes upon it (Ps 60 || 10S, See art. SUOE 
in vol. iv.). This is based upon the fact that 
walking upon a piece of ground is a sign of pro- 
prietorship. We may recall the Roman custom of 
bringing before the prietor a clod of earth from 
the field which one claimed as his property.—A 
certain relation was established also when Elijah 
the prophet cast his mantle upon Elisha (1 K 19"). 
A special meaning may be discovered in this act, 
namely, the investiture with the prophetic mantle 
(2 K 28 οὗ, Is 207). So the covering of a woman 
with one’s mantle (Ezk 168, Rn 3°’) expresses the 
intention of becoming her protector par excellence, 
z.c. of marrying her. This is the interpretation 
already given to Ru 3° in the Targum (‘and let 
thy name be named [cf. Is 41] over thy handmaid, 
to take me to be thy wife’), and by Rashi (ad loc. : 
‘this is an expression for marrying’ [Jw pw?) ; 
and ‘ thy wing’ here does not mean ‘ thy protect- 
ing arm,’ as M. Peritz (Zwei alte arab. Ueberset- 
zungen des Buches Riith, 1900, p. 37) holds. The 
correct view of Ezk 165 and Ru 3° is confirmed by 


* Perhaps the rending of the garments and the putting on of 
sackcloth should be regarded as the earlier and the later form, 
respectively, of the same announcement of mourning (so M. 
Jastrow; cf. Hapas, Limes, 1901, Ὁ. 337 f.). 
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Arab custom. ‘The son who, in the heathen 
period of Arab history, took over the widow of 
his father, threw his garment over her. So, 
too, Mohammed cast his mantle over the Jewess 
Safija, captured at Khaibar, as a token that he 
desired to have ler in marriage’ (G. Jacob, Z.e. 
p. 28, where other instances of the same thing will 
be found). Other actions whereby the conclusion 
of the marriage bond was symbolized, are not 
mentioned in the OT, unless we are to reckon 
among these the loading of Rebekah as Isaac’s 
bride with presents (Gn 24°), and Isaac’s con- 
ducting of her into the tent of his mother (ν. 618), 
(6) The opposite condition of things, namely, the 
dissolution of relations, is indicated as follows. 
One person takes off another’s shoe (Dt 25" 
‘xn nybm), or the wearer removes it himself (Ru 48 


‘x Hw). The idea at the basis of this act may be 
explained thus. Seeing that one enters upon the 
occupancy of a field by treading upon it with his 
shoes (see above, on Ps 60! || 10819), the pulling off 
of the shoe indicates the intention of not carry- 
ing out this occupancy. The drawing off of the 
shoe was also, among the Arabs, a special sign of 
the dissolution of a marriage. This is shown by 


the use of ehh (khul'un =extractio) for ‘ divorce.’ 


‘The drawing off of a shoe also meets us in still 
later tunes as the symbol of renunciation of 
allegiance. When a ruler was declared to have 
forfeited the throne, it was customary to cast off 
the shoe in a solemn assembly’ (Ign. Goldziher, 
Zur arab, Philologic, Bd. i. p. 47). A parallel to 
the above-cited passage, Ru 45», will be found also 
in Burton, The Land of Midian, vol. ii. p. 197.—A 
very energetic expression for the complete dis- 
solution of a connexion consists in the shaking off 
the dust fron one’s fect (Mt 10" ἐκτινάξατε τὸν κονι- 
ορτόν, κιτ.λ. ; Mik 6" ἐκτινάξατε τὸν χοῦν, x.7.A.3 Ac 
13°!).—The superlative degree of separation from 
a person may be seen in the covering of his face 
(Est 7°> ‘and they covered Haman’s face’). By 
this act he was marked as if non-existing. A 
similar symbolical action was practised among the 
Macedonians (Curtius, IV, vill. 22) and the Romans 
(cf. Bertheau-Ryssel in Agf. exeg. Hdb. ad loc.). 
Similar to a certain extent is the Turkish custom 
of sending a silken cord to one who is condemned 
to death. 

(f) Symbolical actions affecting certain classcs of 
socicty.—(a) If a Hebrew slave declined to avail 
himself of the liberty that was open to him after 
seven years’ service, one of his cars—probably the 
right one—was bored through with an awl against 
the door and thus pinned to it (Ex 21%, Dt 15"), 
This was meant to indicate that the service of his 
ears—z.¢. his obedience—must henceforth be in- 
dissolubly devoted to this house. The pierced ear 
is fuund also amongst other nations as the mark of 
the slave (Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 177). 

(8) The office of house steward was conveyed to 
one by laying the key of the house upon his 
shoulder (15 22%, ef. Rev 3’). The investiture 
with the prophetic office is once, too, symbolized 
by the giving of a book to eat (Ezk 33). 

(y) We find quite a number of symbolical actions 
intended to indicate a man’s rank as ruler. First 
of all there is anointing (Jg 9°, 1 5. 9158 10! 15! 163#-, 
29 24 399 53 1 K 129191, ὦ K 1112 9580 Dg 458 8951. 
1 Ch 297, 2 Ch 227 934, but not Ps 9353. Although 
this practice of anointing princes is witnessed to 
even in the Tel el-Amarna letters (1.1.8, Bd. v., 


Brief 2759-53 375), it acquired a peculiar meaning | 
For the oil which fed the lamps of the. 


in Israel. 
sanctuary readily became a symbol of Divine 
illumination, and so a vehicle of the Holy Ghost. 
—IJn tlie second place, the elevation of a man to 


be ruler was expressed by putting on his head a 
diadem (25 1,2 K 1115, Ps 13238, 1 Mac 11%, Rev 
19”) or a crown (28 12%, Ezk 1613 2176 23%, Zec 612», 
Ps 214, Est 815, 1 Ch 20°).—Thirdly, a ruler was 
acknowledged by the act of kissing. Thus Samuel 
kissed Saul after he had anointed him king over 
Israel (15 10'). The kiss, as an act of homage, is 
found, not indeed in Gn 41%, but in Ps 21K 
1918, Hos 13°, Job 5157, and the same custom pre- 
vailed among the Assyrians (Schrader, KAT? 455) 
and other peoples.—A gain, a person may be recog- 
nized as a sliarer in rule by being caused to sit at 
one’s right hand (1K 2, Ps 45” 110], Job 30%, 
1 Mac 10%, Mt 19°8 2074, Ac 785: Ro 8%, He 8! 
12°, Jos. Ant. VI. xi. 9: παρακαθεσθέντων αὐτῷ, τοῦ 
μὲν παιδὸς ᾿Ιωνάθου [1 ἢ 20%] ἐκ δεξιῶν). Thus Nero 
made Tiridates, king of Armenia, sit on his right 
(Sueton. Nero, c. xlil.: ‘Juxta se latere dextro 
collocavit’), and Sallust (de Bello Jugurth. xi. 3) 
tells us: ‘Hiempsal . . . dextra Adherbalem 
adsedit . . . quod apud Numidas honori ducitur.’ 
Moreover, when a person is spoken of who stands 
in need of protection, the man who stands at his 
right hand is his patron (Ps 1080 121°),—Finally, 
the act of intercourse with the concubines of a ruler 
was meant to indicate seizure of lis sovereignty. 
This was a natural interpretation of the act in 
question, and is sufficiently authenticated by 28 57 
and 1 Καὶ 2°", But it was not necessardy its mean- 
ing, as von Bohlen (Com. on Genesis, 1835) main- 
tains with reference to Gn 35” and 494, and as has 
been held since by a number of scholars, as, ¢.9., 
Guthe, GVZ (1899) ὃ 1.4. In these two passages 
the act in question may denote merely a gross 
violation of filial duty, and the same interpreta- 
tion is put upon it in 28 16%, whereas the struggle 
for the kingly sway was indicated by other acts 
(15%), It is not to Judah, whose tribe actually 
strove for the hegemony in Israel, that intercourse 
with one of his father’s concubines is attributed. 
(g) Another group of symbolical actions ex- 

presses thoughts, feclings, and aspirations.—(a) 
The consciousness or the assertion of innocence 
was symbolized by the washing of the hands (Dt 
21°, Mt 27%, Herod. i. 35: καθαρὸς χεῖρας ἐών, cf. 
Verg. Aen, ii. 719 f.).—(8) A fecling of aversion to 
a person is proclaimed by spitting in his face (Nu 
12/44 mina pr, Dt 25°).—(y) Bitterness and anger 
show themselves by gnashing of the teeth (Ps 35% 
3712 112) Job 169, La 26, Mt 8! 13” ete.). Hostile 
desires express themselves in a similar way: one 
gapes with the mouth as if he would swallow a 
person (Ps 357, Job 16%, La 21%),—(6) Clapping 
the hands is a gesture expressive sometimes of ill- 
feeling (Ezk 611 9117. 22 9213), sometimes of joy (2 Καὶ 
112, Is 55%, Nah 3%, Ps 47? 988).—(e) Scoffing 
wonder is expressed by shaking of the head or 
the hands (2 K 1951, Is 37", Jer 1810 4851, Zeph 2”, 
Ps 228 4415 109%, Job 164, La 915, Sir 137, Mbt 9739). 
silent astonishment by laying the hand upon the 
mouth (Jg 18%, Mie 7, Job 215 29° 405) or pressing 
the lips closely together (Is 52'*, Ps 107”, Job 51%), 
—(f) The fear of profaning a place consecrated to 
the Deity is expressed by putting off the shoes, 
these being not only a product of man’s work, but 
also dirty (Ex 3° ‘n by, Jos 5%, Ex 29°, Ly 8%, cf, 
the covering of the feet in Is 67).—(7) The dread 
of looking upon the holy God found expression in 
the covering of the face (Ex 3° ΓΔ) anon, 1 K 10:3 
‘n nba, Is 6? 'n moa), and Verg. Aen. 111, 405 ff. 
describes the offering of a sacrifice thus— 

* Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu, 

Ne qua inter sanctos ignes in honore deorum 

Hostilis facies occurrat et omina turbet.’ 
(0) The meaning of the interesting ceremony de- 
scribed in 18 78, when the Israelites, moved to 
repentance by the words of Samuel, drew water 
and poured ἐξ out before Jahweh, is unfortunately 
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not clear. But perhaps we shall not be wrong to 
find in it an expression of humility. Bowed 
down with grief for its sin, the soul melts like 
water before its God (Ps 6’), and prostrates itself 
before Him (Ps 22" ‘like water Iam poured out,’ 
La 2}9).—(.) Much clearer is the meaning of the 
action attributed in Zec 9° to the future ideal king, 
namely, the riding upon an ass. This is a striking 
allusion to the eminently peaceful aims of his rule. 
For the ass was the riding animal not of poverty 
(cf. 1 IX 133) but of peace, whereas the horse along 
with the battle-bow is to be expelled from the 
future kingdom of God (Zec 9°, Is 24 30", Mt 21? 
26°, Jn 18°), 

(A) A connecting link between the symbolical 
actions of common life and those of the religious 
sphere is found in the difting up of the hand, by 
which swearing is symbolized. The first instance 
of this meets us in Abraham’s words, ": "not ‘I 
have lifted up my hand’ (Gn 1453), and we have 
noted the same gesture as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passages: Ex 6° (ρει), Nu 14°, Dt 32”, 
Ezk 206-16. 23.28 367 4412 474 Ps 106%, Neh 9), 
Dn 127]. To the same category belongs the 
somewhat obscure expression m oxby 1) (Ex 17:5), 
whether 03 be regarded as a by-form of «#22 
‘throne,’ which to the present writer appears im- 
possible, or whether it is a corrupt form of 53 
‘standard.’ The latter view seems to us the 
correct one, because the words manifestly point 
back to the rod of God (v.%), which had once more 
evinced its character as the standard of Jahweh 
by the defeat of the Amalelkites (vv.!*8). The 
most probable rendering would thus be: ‘ With 
my hand on the standard of Jahweh I declare [as 
interpreter of the Divine oracle in v.!*"], War con- 
tinues for Jahweh against Amalek from generation 
to generation.’ Swearing is synrbolized, further, 
by placing the hand under the thigh: Gn 249 47”, 
See art. THIGH in vol. iv. 

There are also two isolated actions mentioned in 
the OT, which are performed not on their own 
account, but in order to express an idea. We 
refer to the cutting in pieces of the concubine of 
the Levite (ὅσ 19”), and of Saul’s two oxen (18 
117, both of which tokens bear the marks of 
symbol. 

Β, SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS 1N THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. — (a) Constant or usual actions. (a) In 
prayer we find, first of all, the spreading out of 
the palms of the hands (mp3, Ex 959. 9%, 1 K 555. 38 54, 
Is 1*, Ps 447) 63°, Job 11%, Ezr 9°, 2 Ch 613Ρ.19}, 20, 
cf. Ps 141°, La 23), This gesture symbolizes the 
thought that one comes forward as a suppliant and 
desires to obtain gifts from God. Hence it is intelli- 
gible how also at times the hands simply (o°7:) are 
spread out (Ps 143°, La 1118), or lifted up (Ps 28? 134°, 
Neh 8°, 1 Ti 2), or stretched forth (2 Mac 339 προτεί- 
ve τὰς xetpas). It is not at all likely that the word 
0:5) ‘palms of the hands’ was chosen because origin- 
ally it was the custom to stroke the image of the 
god (Wellhausen, Reste?, 105). Would this have 
been a reason for retaining 052 with the verb 
‘spread out’? It may be noted that the heathen 
Arabs also lifted up their hands to heaven in the 
act of prayer: 6.0. we read, ‘Then he lifted up his 
hand towards heaven, and said, O Allah, give me 
victory over Nahd!’ This is a parallel to Ex 17" 
(G. Jacob, Altarab, Parallelen, p. 8).—Further, in 
‘ praying, one practised bowing down (Gn 9455 47°!, 
1K 1, Job 1”, Neh 8°, Jg 9!) or kneeling (1 K 8%, 
Ps 95%, Dn 64>, Ezr 95», 2Ch 61%, Ac 20% Gels τὰ 
γόνατα), sinking of the head (1S 1, 1 Ix 18”, Ps 
35, Dn 9%), There can be no doubt as to the 
idea expressed by these actions. They amount to 
a confession that man humbles himself before his 
Lord and Judge. 

(8) In the act of blessing, the hand is laid upon 


the head of the recipient, or at least stretched out 
towards him (Gn 48, Ly 9%, 9 K 1816. Mt 198, Mk 
10%, Lk 24°°), This imposition or motion of the 
hand is meant to symbolize the passing over of the 
blessing froni the one party to the other—an idea 
which is expressed by the imposition of hands in 
other cases as well. Cf. the following groups of 
passages: Nu 819 9718, Dt 349, Ac 68 13%, 1 Ti 44 
5”, Ὁ ΠῚ 1°; Lv 167 244, Sus *; Ex 29), Ly 14 etc. ; 
Mt 918, Mk 5” etc., Rev 117, 

(y) Other parts of the cultus also provided rich 
material for symbolical actions. To follow up 
what was said a moment ago, the incense offering 
is interpreted in Ps 141° and Rev 5° 8% as express- 
ing the idea of prayer ascending to heaven. And 
no less are the other offerings the medium whereby 
such feelings as gratitude or penitence or the long- 
ing for reconciliation with God are expressed in an 
unmistakable fashion. For a God who is spirit has 
no necd of such offerings for Himself (Ps 50" ; cf, 
Is 4016 and Ac 17”), 

(6) Symbolical actions with a negative purpose 
included, in the first place, the oft-mentioned wash- 
ings (Ex 19° ete.). Washing oneself is spoken of 
elsewhere as an act of self-consecration (Jos 3° 718, 
1S 16°; οἱ. Odyss. iv. 759), and least doubtful of 
all is this symbolical sense in the case of Jesus’ 
washing of His disciples’ feet (Jn 137*-).—Again, 
the cirewmceision of male children, when eight days 
old, as this rite was practised among the Israelites, 
had a symbolical meaning, being intended to indi- 
cate that the child in question belonged to the 
religious community of Abraham.—Within this 
community smaller circles receive a higher degree 
of consecration, and this, too, was effected by means 
of symbolical transactions. In the case of priests 
we read of washing, anointing (see above), etc., 
Ex 291 40%, Ly 8-8. Again, the symbolical 
actions whereby the separation of NAZIRITES was 
proclaimed, are described in Nu 6'*! (cf. Jg 13% Bt, 
Am 2, and Ed. Vilmar, ‘Die symbolische Bedeu- 
tung des Nasiriatsgeliibdes’ in SX, 1864). Ouce 
more, there are symbolical actions, although their 
number is very small, connected with prophets. 
The one action of which we read in this case is 
anointing, and the mention even of this is doubt- 
ful. In 1K 1915 it is merely in parallelism with 
‘Jehu shalt thou anoint to be king’ that it is said 
‘and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be prophet’; and 
in Is 01} it is from the possession of the spirit that 
the inference is drawn ‘therefore hath Jahweh 
anointed me.’ Consequently we hear much in the 
prophetical writings of symbolical actions, and 
these demand a more detailed examination. 

(ὁ) Unusual actions in the sphere of retigion.— 
This category does not yet include the writing up 
in public of Divine oracles in the way we find the 
prophets sometimes enjoined to do (Is 81 30°, Hab 
22; ef. Jer 36°, Ezk 24°), For this was not intended 
to give publicity to an oracle itself so mucli as to 
emphasize one quality of it, namely, 1ts importance. 
With more reason may this class be held to include 
those instances in which prophets gave ὦ symbolical 
name to a person or a thing: 6. 5. ‘A remnant shall 
return’ (Shé’dr-jashtib), ete., Is 73 88; 7140 88-102 ; 
307 ; Zec 117, For Isaiah, in bestowing upon one 
of his sons the name Shé’dr-jashub (Is 73), gave an 
embodiment to the hope that at least a minority of 
Israel would return to their God ; and as often as 
the bearer of this name walked the streets, he per- 
formed a symbolical action by the bearing of this 
name, Although silent, he preached a sermon 
whose text was Is 6% Gut, in the most proper 
sense, the category with which we are dealing 
has to do with the followimg passages :— 

The prophet Ahijah tore his garment into 
twelve pieces, to illustrate the Divine determina- 
tion to divide the kingdom of Israel (1 K 11°°-*), 
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A. parallel to this passage was found by ‘some,’ 
as Abulwalid (Zigma, ed. Goldberg, p. 215, lines 
28-30) says, in 18 15°. They presupposed the 
reading wy7p", and took Samuel to be the subject of 
the statement ‘and he rent it’ (namely, his upper 
garment). But the subject of the preceding clause 
ΠῚ pin is Saul, as the second of two persons that 
have been mentioned is frequently in the OT taken 
for granted as the subject of an action (Gn 31 118 
etc. ; cf. Konig, Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, Ὁ. 180, 
lines 29 fi.). But a symbolical action is really re- 
corded in 1 1Κ 20%", where we read that one of the 
‘sons of the prophets’ got one of his comrades to 
smite him, in order that he might exhibit by his 
wounds the punishment that king Ahab had de- 
served. A symbolical character belonged also to 
the iron horns which the false prophet Zedekiah 
put on, in order to express the notion that Ahab 
was to push the Syrians as with horns of iron (1 K 
9911), Something analogous is seen in the conduct 
of Tarquinius, who struck off poppy heads (Livy, i. 
54) to indicate that his son sho.wld deal in like 
manner with the nobles of the city. While the im- 
perative 7 ‘strike’ in Am 9! is not certainly 
addressed to the prophet, chs. 2 and 3 of the Book 
of Hosea belong to the present category. Again, 
according to Is 20°, the prophet Isaiah announced 
the defeat of Egypt an 
eoing about half-clothed (cf. 58°) and barefooted, 
like a captive. We may notice, in passing, the con- 
trast to this presented by the words of Rev 11? προ- 
φητεύσουσι περιβεβλημένοι σάκκους. Jeremiah, too, 
speaks of similar actions in 131-12 (the journey to the 

uphrates), 18'° (the work of the pone 191-18 (the 
bottle cast out into the Vale of Hinnom), 2515-3! 
(the handing of the cup, which is full of Jahweh’s 
fury), 27° (putting on of fetters), 281°)’ (wearing 
and breaking a yoke), 32% (purchase of the field in 
Anathoth); ef. also the offering of wine to the 
Rechabites (3553), and the building in of great 
stones (439). In the Book of Ezekiel the following 
passages come into account: ch. 4 (the lying upon 
the left and upon the right side), ch. 5 (the cutting 
off, ete., of the hair), 12° (the procuring of bag- 
gage appropriate to a captive), ν. 17. (eating bread 
with trembling), 217! (sighing), v.19 (15) (smiting the 
hands together), vv.24-78 (9-25) (the appointing of two 
ways), 24°*: (the setting on of the seething caldron), 
3716 (the two sticks which represent the two 
separated portions of Israel). Finally, the prophet 
to whom we owe Zee 9-11 tells how he was 
appointed to be shepherd of the sheep for slaughter 
(114#-), and received instructions to take to himself 
the instruments of a foolish shepherd (v."). 

With reference to the above passages from the 
prophetical literature, the difficult question now 
arises, what we are to hold as to the literal perform- 
ance of the actions mentioned by the prophets. 
We will examine the various possible solutions 
of the problem, in order to arrive at the correct 
solution. 

(2) As in dealing with other questions, the proper 
course will be to consider the OT data themselves. 
It appears to the present writer that a starting- 
point from which a sure conclusion may be reached 
is to be found in Jer 25%", There we read: ‘For 
thus saith Jahweh, the God of Israel, unto me, 
Take the cup of the wine of this fury at my hand, 
and cause all the nations, to whom 1 send thee, to 
drink it (v.¥). Then took I the cup at the hand of 
Jahweh, and made all the nations to drink, unto 
whom Jahweh had sent me (v.!"), namely, Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah,’ ete. (vv.18**). Now, it is 
obvious that the causing of whole cities and 
to drink cannot have been carried out literally. 
But when, in spite of this, the narrative of this 
transaction runs as if it had been so, we have at 
least one certain instance of a prophetical action 


Ethiopia beforehand, by | 
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which to all appearance was literally performed, 
although its performance is seen to have been an 
impossibility. Jeremiah thus means nothing more 
than that he was stirred up by his Divine director 
to a certain action, and that he carried this out in 
his inner life. The purpose meant to be served by 
the Divine commission and the record of it, is to set 
forth the determination of God with the greatest 
clearness. Incidents belonging to the spiritual 
sphere are to pass like an earthly drama, before the 
eyes of the hearer and reader. 

The position [οἵ matters disclosed in Jer 25154 
furnishes a ground for holding that some of the 
other symbolical actions of which we read in the 
prophetical books, could also have been performed 
only ideally. The prophets, like Jeremiah in the 
above passage, might so relate the symbolical 
transaction as to guide their hearers to the cor- 
rect conclusion as to its actual or ideal occurrence. 
Let us examine this point in detail. 

Jeremiah records in 13+? how he was commanded 
by God to bury a girdle by the ‘ Perath’ (nw), and 
that le carried out this commission. If the con- 
temporaries of Jeremiah must necessarily—and no 
other possibility can be plausibly made out—have 
understood by ‘ Perath’ the well-known great river 
of Asia, the Euphrates, they must at the same time 
have been aware that the prophet had not actually 
gone to the Euphrates.—Again, the cireumstance 
noted in Is 2074 that the prophet went about jor 
three years half-clothed and barefooted, is far from 
natural. But it may be that the statement of 
time here is not original. The mention of a de- 
finite period seemed to be required, and so it was 
inserted in the form of a so-called round number. 
We venture to add another remark on this passage. 
The form of expression, ‘At that time Jahweli 
spake by Isaiah’ (v.*) is extremely surprising, see- 
ing that the following words are addressed to 
Isaiah. The form is not at all explained by such 
passages as Ex 9%, Lv 10", 1 1ζ 19%, Jer 872, Hag 
11-3, which are cited by Duhm (in Kurzer Hdcom. 
on Is 207), for in none of these does any Divine 
message follow, addressed to the person who is in- 
troduced by ‘by’ (33). Is it too much to assume 
that the man who wrote the words ‘by Isaiah’ 
meant to mark the contents of vv.*"4 as contain- 
ing nothing more than the report of an announce- 
ment by God? Have we not the same indication 
in the strange form of v.*, where the words of God 
are reported in a definite form meant for the 
people? Was it not Isaiah’s intention by this 
narrative to call attention to the overthrow of 
Egypt and Ethiopia ? 

But, be this as it may, the history which meets 
us in Hos 1 and 3 was certainly enacted only in the 
spiritual sphere. By means of the Divinely in- 
spired narrative of the experiences of the prophet 
with an unfaithful wife, the ideal relations are 
meant to be portrayed, which had partly been 
realized in the case of the prophet’s Master and 
the people of Israel, and were partly to follow by 
way of punishment. It is true that, even in recent 
times, there have not been wanting exegetes who 
have seen in these chapters the record of actual 
experiences (Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten, p. 29; 
Valeton, Amos und Hosea, 1898, p. 221f.; O. 
Seesemann, J/srael und Juda bei Amos und Hosea, 
1898, p. 32ff.). But the objections to this view 
appear to the present writer to be too weighty to 
be set aside. The marriage of the prophet with 
a harlot, if it had been an actual incident, would 
have been altogether too repulsive. And it may 
be remarked, in passing, that what the prophet 
was commanded to do was to take to himself a 
wife of whoredom and children of whoredom (13). 
The notion that ‘the impure inclinations of this 
woman did not reveal themselves to Hosea till 
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after marriage’ (Wellhausen, Skizzen wnd Vorar- 
beiten, v. p. 104 f.; similarly W. R. Smith, Prophets 
of Israel; p. 181f., and ἃ. A, Smith, Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, i, 238 1.) cannot be reconciled with 
the text. Our first main argument may be rein- 
forced by the following questions. Would Hosea, 
even supposing his wife to have been thus guilty, 
have inscribed her name on the page of history and 
thus pilloried her for ever? Or would the name 
of his wife have been so much as named, had it 
not been a significant one? No, the designations 
Gomer bath-diblayim (Hos 15) do not really form a 
proper name. We are constantly told, indeed, that 
these designations defy all attempts to explain 
them as appellatives (Nowack, Valeton, e¢ «l.). 
But why may not Gomer mean ‘ completion ’ (Frd. 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena, ete. p. 200), or, better, 
‘ripeness’ (namely, for Judgment), or ‘end’ (cf. 
soa Ps 7” οὐ) Why may we not find in diblayim 
the sense of ‘double compression’ (cf. E. Meier, 
Wurzelworterbuch, p. 163 f.; Wiinsche, Lrklarung 
des Hosea, p. 15; Arab. dabala=‘coegit’)? May 
not, then, the epithet bath-diblayium characterize 
Gomer as one who had to do with two husbands ? 
(We may recall the question: ‘How long halt ye on 
both knees? If Jahweh is God, follow him; and if 
Baal, follow him,’ 1K 183), Finally, it would 
surely have been a strange circumstance if Hosea’s 
real wife had had a name composed of two elements, 
capable of being explained as=‘ ripeness or end,’ 
and ‘double copulation.’ 

Further, Zec 11** records how the prophet was 
told to call one of the two staves, with which he 
was to shepherd the people of Israel, ‘ gracious- 
ness,’ and the other ‘union,’ ‘community of fate’ 
(ef, Ed. Konig, Syntax, § 244c). Would not these 
very names be enough to show to the prophet’s 
contemporaries that the actions recorded in vv. 
were not actually performed? ‘This conclusion is 
favoured by the circumstance that there is no men- 
tion of the execution of the command given in νυ. δ, 

Of greatest weight for the solution of the 
problem before us are the indications supplied 
by the prophet who speaks most of symbolical 
actions, namely Ezekiel. The data are as fol- 
lows :—In the first place, in his narratives regsard- 
ing symbolical actions, it is only rarely (127 9418) 
that he states that these when commanded were 
carried out. Secondly, in place of mention of the 
actual performance of these, we find rather an 
account of their symbolical meaning (41! 55 1219 
214-5), ‘Thirdly, the external performance of the 
charge ‘thou shalt eat thy bread with trembling, 
and drink thy water with trembling and despair’ 
(1218), would have been scarcely noticeable. The 
intention of presenting clearly the Divine decree 
as to the final chastisement of Israel was realized 
by the bare narrative about a Divine command as 
effectively as would have been the case if the 
command had been actually performed. Fourthly, 
God’s command to carry out a symbolical trans- 
action is expressly introduced in these terms: 
‘Give to the rebellious house a parable (mdshal) 
and say (1) to them, Thus saith the LorpD God, set 
on the caldron, and pour water into it,’ ete. (24%, 
ef. also 2150), This, too, favours the conclusion 
that Ezekiel’s statements about commands from 
God to perform symbolical actions, do not differ 
essentially from the parables spoken in 1738: and 
18°4-, But, as a matter of fact, these narratives 
may be understood as parables, whose subject is 
the prophet as.the representative now of God and 
now of his people. As the representative of God 
he is to smite one hand against the other (21!"), to 
depict the conflict which Jahweh, to His sorrow, 
has to wage against the unfaithful majority of 
Israel (9159), just as the smiting together of the 
hands is attributed to Jahweh Himself in 22%. In 


the same capacity Ezekiel is also called on to depict 
vividly the rejection of Israel, to which God has 
been compelled to resort by the excessive unfaith- 
fulness of His people (374°? 24°27), Hence, when 
the prophet has to picture forth the highest degree 
of the Divine displeasure, he does so by becoming 
dumb, i.e. by ceasing to act as a reprover (356), and 
by refraining from articnlate expressions of grief 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, in order to im- 
press upon the people about him the truth that 
this turn in their fortunes was a just punishment 
from God. This dumbness continued till, with the 
fall of Jerusalem, the Divine justice was satisfied, 
and then the Divine grace in the person of the pro- 
phet turned anew to the people (33°"-), and sought 
to win their love.—Again, as representative of his 
people, Ezekiel is the subject of those narratives 
in which actions of Jahweh against Isracl are 
vividly portrayed. This comes out with special 
clearness in the words, ‘But thou, O son of man, 
behold, ¢hey shall put bands upon thee’ (8”), and 
‘Behold, I put bands upon thee’ (4). In this 
way the punishment impending from God upon 
Israel is described as inflicted upon the prophet, 
and the purpose of this is evident enough. The 
exiles who, living far from their native land, could 
not be onlookers at the act of judgment to be 
executed upon Judah and especially upon Jeru- 
salem, were to have a clear reflexion of the fate of 
Jahweh’s people placed before their eyes. 

Such are the positive grounds for holding that 
Ezekiel’s accounts of symbolical actions, whose 
actual performance is not specially mentioned 
(127 2415), make up a species of parables, whose 
subject was the prophet as representative either 
of Jahweh or of Israel (cf. the present writer’s art. 
‘Zur Deutung der symbolischen Handlungen des 
Propheten Hesekiel’ in the Neue kirehliche Zeit- 
schrift, 1892, p. 650f.). The same conclusion, 
however, is supported by weighty considerations 
of a negative kind. For instance, is it credible 
that Ezekiel should literally have lain upon his 
left side for 390 days (4°), ὁ.6. for more than a year? 
Did the neighbours count the days? Or is it 
likely that he actually baked his barley cakes, 
using human excrement for fuel (4!%)? These 
negative considerations have led even Smend (/yg/. 
exeg. IIdb. “ Hesechiel,’ 1880, p. 27) to the conclu- 
sion that ‘it is evident that such a transaction as 
that of 4*® cannot have been literally carried out.’ 
Practically, the same standpoint is occupied also 
by Kuenen (H2st.-crit. HMinleitung, li. p. 258 f.), 
Toy (‘ Ezekiel’ in 5.801'᾽, 1899), and Hahn (Die 
Messianischen Weissagungen, 1899, p. 160); and 
a similar judgment is passed by Frankenberg (in 
Nowack’s /HTdkom., ‘Spriiche,’ 1898, p. 18). It 
may further be noted that Hos 1 and 3 are called 
‘parabolee’ by Wenrich (De poeseos hebraice atque 
arabiee origine, Ὁ. 152). 

(8) Butin the most recent times there have been 
a number of exegetes who have held that all the 
symbolical actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel 
were externally performed. These scholars fall 
into two groups. The one group is made up of v. 
Orelli (in Strack-Zéckler’s AKgf. Kom., ‘Hesekiel,’ 
p. 3) and Giesebrecht (Die Berufsbegabung der 
alttest. Propheten, 1897, p. 171), who both found 
their interpretation upon the appearance of literal- 
ness in the language of the passages In question. 
In particular, Giesebrecht simply asserts that 
‘the symbolical actions of Ezekiel cannot be 
understood as mere figures.’ But this is no argu- 
ment.—The other group comprises the following 
scholars :—Klostermann, in his art. ‘ Ezechiel: Ein 
Beitrag zur besseren Wiirdigung seiner Person 
und seiner Schrift’ in SA, 1877, .p. 391if; L. 


Gautier, La mission du prophete Lzéchiel, 1891, 
lp. 85ff.; Bertholet, in Marti’s Kurzer Hdcom., 
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‘ Hesekiel,’ 1897, p. 24f.; and Kraetzschmar, in 
Nowack’s Hdkom., ‘ Ezechiel,’ 1900, p. v. They 
have come to this conclusion in consequence of 
accepting the hypothesis regarding the person of 
Ezekiel put forward by Klostermann in the above- 
named article. Hence it is necessary to examine 
this hypothesis, and to ask whether it can supply 
a ground on which to defend the view that the 
symbolical actions of which Ezekiel speaks were 
literally performed. 

IKostermann’s theory is based on the assump- 
tion that the dumbness of Ezekiel (37*-*" and 2475-7) 
was due to a temporary alia from which the 
pragint finally recovered (33°4+); and that his 
ong-continued lying posture (4*") was the result 
of hemiplegia (ἰ.6. pp. 417 f., 422). But to this 
hypothesis there are the following objections :— 
(a) The Divine command to the prophet to shut 
himself up in his house and keep dumb (953 *), or 
to refrain from articulate lamentation (241° 2%), 
and to lie upon his left side (4558), must be inter- 
preted in the same manner as the command to 
shave his head and beard with a sharp sword (5'*), 
It is impossible to pick and choose amongst the 
various records of symbolical actions contained in 
the Book of Ezekiel. If, then, symptoms of dis- 
ease on the part of the prophet are to be dis- 
covered in Ezk 374% 24157 and 4*8, all symbolical 
actions of which he speaks must be traced back to 
some disease of his, and we must be permitted to 
bring all the particular features of the narratives 
of 8:18. 24167. and 45:8 into a causal connexion with 
some pathological habit of Ezekiel. But it may 
be asked whether, among other disordered inclina- 
tions, he had a faney for using human excrement 
for fuel (41:8. Did he at one and the same 
time suffer from temporary @alia and also have 
the peculiarity at one time of sighing (215), 
and at another time of crying aloud (v.)? If 
the Divine command to refrain from any articu- 
late lament for the dead (24%) is to be ex- 
plained by a temporary speechlessness, then the 
non-shedding of tears, which is enjoined in the 
same verse, must be derived from a bodily idiosyn- 
crasy of Ezekiel.—(8) It must be observed that 
in 3%-%6 Ezekiel speaks not of dumbness in 
general, but of keepmg silence with any pro- 
phetic message. ‘This is obvious from the single 
circumstance that, in order to carry out the injune- 
tion of silence, the prophet haa to shut him- 
self up in his house—a, course of action which would 
have been unnecessary if he had been suffering 
from temporary speechlessness. The same con- 
clusion follows, on the positive side, from the cir- 
cumstance that his silence is to evidence itself by 
his not coming forward as a reprover (37), and 
that it is to come to an end when his God again 
makes disclosures to him (v.?’).—(y) If Ezekiel had 
suffered from temporary a/alia, this could not have 
been unknown to his neighbours, whose principal 
representatives used to assemble in his house (δὶ 
141: 90). But, in that case, a new attack of this 
dumbness could have had no symbolical meaning 
to them.—(5) It must truly have been a remark- 
able hemiplegia which compelled the prophet to lie 
for exactly 390+-40, ze. 430 days, and thus to 
furnish a parallel to the 430 years (Ex 12%) of 
Israel’s bondage in Egypt.—(e) If it was, as 
alleeed, a bodily infirmity that prevented the 
prophet from articulate wailing (24-*7), he could, 
and no doubt would, at least have expressed his 
erief at his bitter loss by practising all the other 
mourning usages. But, as he did not do so, it is 
unmistakably plain that his neglect of the lament 
for the dead was due, not to a bodily indisposition 
but to a higher impulse. What a novel kind of 
alelia, by the way, which had its cessation fore- 
told (3 247) | 


Consequently, the view that all the symbolical 
actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel were 
literally performed, fails again to find any support 
from Klostermann’s hypothesis about the con- 
dition of the prophet’s health. On the contrary, 
in 374-26 245-27 and 448 he is only represented as 
the subject of a symbolical action in the same way 
as in 5°“ ete. It is also intelligible how he should 
be introduced as afflicted with dumbness. For 
God meant to symbolize the extreme of His dis- 
pleasure against Israel by breaking off His reve- 
lations (3). Again, Ezekiel is described in 45:8 
as lying, because Israel’s captive condition might 
suitably be regarded also as a lying, just as it is 
elsewhere (Hos 833) compared to a sitting in isola- 
tion. 

A subdivision of symbolical actions may be 
formed of those which depict some feature of the 
future consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
They may be called προφητεῖαι δι᾿ ἔργων (Adrianos, 
Εἰσαγωγὴ els τὰς θείας γραφάς, ed. Goessling, § 130) 
or ‘types.’ But it is questionable whether the 
OT speaks of any actions which were meant to be 
performed with the intention of pointing before- 
hand to some incident in the life of Christ. This 
is doubtful even in the case of the passage in which 
Adrianos (/.c.) appears with a measure of certainty 
to have discovered 8, προφητεία δὲ ἔργων. We refer 
to Gn 22? ‘Take now thy son Isaac, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest,’ cte. This story is rather 
intended to express the notion that the God who 
has revealed Himself to Israel, holds human saceri- 
fices in abhorrence. It could all the less have 
been meant to point to the time of Christ, seeing 
that God did not spare Himself the sorrow of 
offering His only Son as a sacrifice for the sin of 
mankind. Nor was the Flood sent to serve as an 
allusion to baptism, although it might afterwards 
be viewed as an analogue to the latter (1 P 85). 
This has been noted also by J. D. Michaelis in his 
interesting work, Eniwurf der typischen Cottes- 
gelartheiw*, 1763, p. 37. 

The most familiar symbolical actions of the NT 
(Jn 13%, Ac 6° ἐπέθηκαν αὐτοῖς τὰς χεῖρας, etc.) 
have been already referred to in speaking of 
symbolical washing and the wnposition of hands 
(which see). To these may be added the cursing 
of the fig-trec (Mt 21", Mk 11), the texts relating 
to which are not meant to be a mere ‘symbolical 
narrative,’ as has been recently maintained in the 
Theol, Zischr. aus der Schweiz, 1899, pp. 228-238. 
Further, the casting of lots (Ac 1538) is merely an 
external parallel to the previously (v.4) mentioned 
prayer; and, finally, the breaking of bread (κλάσις 
τοῦ ἄρτου, Mt 26°, Lk 24%, Ac 2”) and baptism 
(Mt 28) have a fundamentally symbolical char- 
acter. See BAPTISM in vol. 1. and LORD’S SUPPER 
in vol. iii. 

LiTERATURE.—This has been indicated in the body of the 
article, ED, KONIG. 
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Introduction. Official religion and popular faith. 
j. CosmMOGONY, 
(A) Creation of the world. : ΤΕ 
(1) Supposed reciprocal relation between deities and men. 
(2) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 
acts: (a) separation of heaven and earth, (0) 
origin of the sun, (6) origin of gods and men, 
animals and plants, (6) methods of creation.—(a) 
a series of births, (4) artificial construction, (y) 
procreation, ee ᾿ 
(3) Creation myths attributing the formative effect to 
qords, Supposed connexion between an object 
and its name. Creation by inarticulate sounds a 
late conception. 
(B) Destruction of the world. 
(1) Supposed allusions. ; 
(2) A deluge checked by the Deity. 
(3) Ra’s partial destruction of the human race. 
ii. THE OODS. : 
(A) Historical development of the power of particular gods. 
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(1) Want of unity in the Egyptian religion. 

(2) The nome gods. 

(3) Attempted reformation by Amenophis ty. 

(4) Changing fortunes of the principal gods. 

(5) Doppelgangers amongst the gods. 

(6) Uncertainties due to our lack of complete information. 

(8) List of gods. 

(1) Native Egyptian deities, 

(2) Foreign deities : (a) Libyan, (Ὁ) African, (6) Asiatic. 

(3) Deified men. 

(4) The popular gods. Partition of the great gods. (a) 
heaven and earth, and the heavenly bodies, (0) 
stone worship, (6) worship of high places, (ὦ) cult 
of springs and streams, (6) animal worship, (/) 
worship of plants and trees, (g) city divinities, 
(h) veneration of buildings, 

(5) Deified abstract notions. 

iii, Toe CuLrus. The daily temple ritual. 
iv. CONCEPTIONS OF A FUTURE LIFE. 

(1) Notions connected with the sun and his 24-hours’ 
course, 

(2) Dwelling-place of the gods. 

(3) Realm of the dead variously placed: (a) above the 
earth, in heaven, (ὁ) under the earth, in Duat, 
(c) on the earth, in the Plain of Aalu. 

(4) The Osirian doctrine of inunortality : (4) the Osiris 
myth, (0) later influences of sun-god myths, (6) 
judgment in the world beyond, (ὦ) the Book of the 
Dead, etc., (62 principal features of the Qsirian 
faith. Part-souls. 

Literature. 


Introduction.—In studying the religion of ancient 
Egypt we encounter a, phenomenon which it has in 
common with almost all religions. ‘Two forms of 
conception may be distinguished, which started 
from the same principles and exercised a perma- 
nent influence upon one another, but which at the 
same time exhibit a number of radical differences 
in the vicw they take of Divine things. These 
two are, respectively, the official religion of the 
upper classes, and the popular faith. Τὺ is true 
that the difference is not so pronounced in the Nile 
valley as elsewhere, since the Egyptian religion 
was never subjected to a systematizing process 
and a logical establishing of its various doginas, 
but always remained in a fluid condition, so that 
even the official relimon was thus permanently 
exposed to powerful influence from the side of the 
popular conceptions. 

The sources of information of which modern 
investigation can avail itself in seeking to arrive 
at a knowledge of the official religion of ancient 
Egypt are very copious. It is the subject of the 
inscriptions on temples, and of almost all the texts 
found in tombs and on monuments (including the 
religious papyri) dedicated to the worship of the 
dead. Tar fewer materials have to be taken 
account of in estimating the popular religion. Its 
adherents belonged in general to the poorer classes, 
who were not in a position to erect any fine 
monuments. Besides, in the texts they destined 
for publicity, such persons almost uniformly em- 
ployed the terminology and the formulz of the 
official monuments, even in cases where they 
understood the dogmas in view differently from 
the priestly colleges of the great sanctuaries. In 
order to recover this realm of ideas belonging to 
the popular faith, our main resources are a series of 
l-executed sepulchral steles and rock-inscriptions, 
sporadic passages in the temple texts and those 
concerning the dead which show traces of popular 
influence, and in which, notably for instance in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, the popular doctrine 
could occasionally not be passed over. When 
referred to, this doctrine is, strangely enough, 
spoken of as a great secret. Lastly, we have to 
take account of the statements of the classical 
writers, who, like their countrymen that were 
settled in the Nile valley, were brought into con- 
tact less with the priests and the upper classes 
than with the great mass of the people proper, 
so that their accounts reproduce primarily the 
notions of the latter. What holds good of these 
Greeks applies also to the Israelites, who, if they 
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acquired information or received stimulus from 
Egypt, must have derived these from the middle 
classes or the lower orders, and not from study 
of the doctrines in the temples which were so 
difficult of access to a non-ligyptian, or of the 
inscriptions which must have been almost always 
unintelligible to a foreigner. 

Under these circumstances, it will be necessary 
in the present article to lay more emphasis on 
these popular notions than it has been usual, in 
view of the above described meagreness of the 
sources, to do in descriptions of the Egyptian 
religion, But, on the other hand, owing to the 
want of materials and the constant interpenetra- 
tion of the two forms of conception, it becomes 
impossible to treat the two apart; the ditierence 
between their points of view can only be indicated 
from time to time in the course of our exposition. 


i. CosmoGony.—(A) Creation of the world.—(1) 


Froni the earliest times froni which we possess 
Egyptian religious texts down to the period when 


the ancient polytheism gave way to the Christian 
faith, the relation between Divinity and humanity 
was thought of by the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
as reciprocally conditioned. Man dedicates to the 
Deity food, drink, clothing, a dwelling-place—the 
things which the Deity, who shares in all earthly 
qualities and needs, requires for comfort. The 
Deity gives in return such benefits as he can dis- 
pense long life, endurance, joy, victory over 
enemies, health, and the like. If either party 
neglects his duty, the other is at once set free from 
any counter obligation. Man offers only to that 
god who shows himself helpful to him; the god 
favours only ¢hat man who does him some service. 
Thus in the inscriptions the god says to the king, 
‘I give thee victory in proportion to thine offer- 
ings,’ and the king threatens to discontinue his wor- 
-" if the god will not bestow long life upon him. 
s in every instance where similar notions are 
cherished, this way of thinking led in Egypt to 
the continuance of a polytheistic system. Upon 
the assumption that only one or only a few gods 
existed, or that their supremacy was universal, 
it was difficult to conceive how, in view of the 
contlicting interests of different individuals, any 
decisive pressure could be exerted on the Divine 
will by a particular suppliant. This was more 
practicable if a nian could apply to special gods 
who had to be considered in relation to only one 
or only a few individuals. Then, when he had 
obtained the good graces of these, he could leave 
it to them to accomplish their will in the circle 
of their fellow-gods, or to bring it at the proper 
moment under the notice of a higher god. The 
kings of the gods were accessible, if necessary, 
to the Pharaohs and their court; the sphere of 
their activity was far too exalted to permit of their 
rendering continuous help to ordinary mortals. 

In this way the notion that every family and 
every locality or province possesses and must re- 
tain for itself its special deities, persisted for 
thousands of years, and was never absolutely 
suppressed. At no time was there a religious 
system in which every Egyptian was bound to 
believe ; the belief in the gods always exhibits a 
particular form and development in the different 
divisions of the country, the so-called nomes (see 
below, p. 182°). 

It is quite recently that historical science has 
come to recognize the above characteristic of the 
Egyptian religion. Only some thirty years ago 
it began to be urged and demonstrated that, in 
order to obtain a correct view of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, we must examine individual 
conceptions and individual deities, instead of set- 
Up till then it had 
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been the fashion to attribute to this people now 
an obscure monotheism, now a professedly pro- 
found but in reality perfectly unintelligible pan- 
theism, or some other religious system, and to 
support sncl pretensions by sentences of the in- 
scriptions torn from their context. From the 
oint of view of scientific inquiry, the ancient 
igyptian religion is made up of a long series of 
particular religions and separate spheres of ideas, 
which one has to follow in their development, 
unconcerned at first with the question which of the 
various conceptions is the oldest and whence each 
originated. ‘The time may come when it may be 
possible to bring a number of the deities into con- 
nexion with the various elements that gave birth 
to the Egyptian people of history ; with the Libyan 
aborigines, the conquering Hamites, and the Semite 
peacetul immigrants. But at present the materials 
at onr disposal are far too scanty to lead to any 
certain conclusions, and the hypotheses that have 
been started about the Egyptian religion are 
already so numerous that in the interests of the 
progress of science any multiplying of them is to 
be deprecated. 

(2) The variety of ways in which myth-forming 
speculation could view one and the same event 
forces itself at once on our observation when we 
essay a survey of the most important of the 
Egyptian myths intended to explain the origin of 
the world and of gods and men. It will be best 
to commence our study of the religion of Egypt 
with an account of these myths, because we can 
here take account at the same time of a number 
of fundamental ideas of the ancient Egyptians 
about religious questions, which exhibit resem- 
blances to, or ditierences from, certain classes of 
notions that prevailed aniong the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, as with 
other peoples, our world, the heavens and the 
earth, and the beings that inhabit them, did not 
exist from the beginning, but were created. Not, 
indeed, out of nothing, but out of a fluidity which 
the Egyptians called Nu, and which may be com- 
pared with the Chaos of the Greeks. While this 
filled the universe, there was, as a text expresses 
it, ‘not yet the heaven ; not yet was the earth, not 
yet were formed the good and the evil serpents.’ 
Or, as it is put in an inscription in the pyramid 
of a king belonging to the 6th dynasty (Pepi I. 
1, G63f.), ze. c. 3000 B.C., ‘not yet was the heaven, 
not yet the earth, men were not, not yet born were 
the gods, not yet was death.’ 

(a) In this primeval mass lay hidden the germs 
of the future world, but no text as yet discovered 
points to any attempt on the part of the Egyptians 
to form a clear and harmonious picture of {116 re- 
lation of these germs to one another. It is only 
as to particular points that we have indications. 
Thus, according to a widely diffused notion, in 
primeval times the heaven, Nut (thought of as 
female), reposed in the close embrace of the earth, 
Seb or Keb (thought of as male). Besides the 
primeval fluid, Nu, there existed, according to 
Egyptian ideas, prior to the creation, one deity, 
who appears sometimes alone as a male god, and 
at other times falls apart into a male and a female 
form. This deity calls into existence from Nu the 
world that is to be. The means employed are very 
variously described, but they may be conveniently 
divided into two great categories, namely, acts and 
words.—Amongst the inyths belonging to the first 
class the most popular is that which describes how 
the creating deity forced his way between heaven 
and earth, tore them from their embrace, trod the 
earth under foot, and raised the heaven on high 
with his arms. For the most part, it is Shu that 
appears as the separating deity, but his place is 
taken at times by Bes (Petrie, Hawara, pl. 2). 


We possess numerous pictures (especially from the 
period 6. 1500-1000 B.c.), showing, with slight 
variations of detail, the breaking up of the ancient 
union. Tor the most part, the act is represented 
as just completed. The goddess of heaven, Nut, 
supports herself on her hands and feet, and so 
arches herself over the eartli-god Seb, who is still 
falling. A number of other deities are generally 
to be seen, notably the gods of the Osiris cirele. 
These are regarded as the children sprung from 
the union of Seb and Nut; they were gradually 
generated, but first made their appearance at the 
moment when their parents were torn apart. 

Other pictures show a somewhat later scene in 
the process of creation. We see the eartli-god 
lying wearied on the ground, while the separating 
god stands over him, holding up the goddess of 
heaven with his hands. ‘lo save himself from 
fatigue, he has sometimes called assistants to his 
aid; these either hold up particular portions of 
tle heaven, or even form points of support for the 
arms of the god hiniself.—A variant of this legend 
found it nnworthy of the god that he should him- 
self permanently play the part of an Atlas, and be 
thus hindered from exercising his power in other 
ways. Accordingly, we are told how the god 
erected four bifurcated snpports—one each in the 
north, the south, the east, and the west—to bear 
the arch of heaven. And, in order to ensure the 
stability of these supports, upon whose existence 
the continuance of the earth depended, a deity 
was set over each to guard it. Itis the notion of 
these supports that underlies the figures of the 
four pillars which, in some pictures of the separa- 
tion scene, appear beside the god. The names of 
the supporting deities are variously given. At 
times they are the usual deities of the regions of 
heaven: Horus for the south, Set for the north, 
Thoth for the west, Septi for the east; at other 
times the place of these gods is taken by goddesses. 
But the four supports mark the end of the world; 
and, when the Pharaoh desires to emphasize the 
fact that he is the lord of all lands, he declares 
that he rules ‘to the supports of the heaven.’ 

The goddess of heaven is for the most part 
thought of asa woman, but at times also as a cow— 
two forms whicli from the point of view of Egyptian 
mythology are really identical. For in the Nile 
valley in general the only purpose served by the 
goddess is to be the mother and nurse of the 
future god. The natural symbol for this among 
an essentially agricnltural people was the domestic 
animal that was most common, the cow, which 
hence appears as the form of manifestation of 
practically all the goddesses in their maternal 
activity. If, for instance, the Egyptians desire to 
represent the king drinking from the goddess, in 
order to imbibe, along with her milk, the immor- 
tality inherent in her, they introduce him in 
contact sometimes with the breast of an anthro- 
pomorphic form, sometimes with the udder of a 
cow. Even when such a Divine nurse is portrayed 
in human form, she is not infrequently provided 
with a cow’s head, in order to indicate with corre- 
sponding emphasis her most important function 
(cf. e.g. Naville, Deir ed bahari, ii. pl. 53). 

On the body of the goddess of heaven the 
celestial bodies move to and fro, the sun by day, 
the stars by night; hence she is often depicted 
with her whole body studded over with stars. 

While in the above instances the deity of heaven 
always appears as female, there is another series 
of cosmological conceptions where a partition into 
a female and a male form takes place. We meet 
with these from about B.c. 1500 downwards, and 
it is quite possible that they originated at the 
date just mentioned, for during this period the 
whole Egyptian mythology is ruled by the effort 
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to divide as far as possible all divinities into a 
male and a female form of manifestation. This is 
bound up with a phenomenon that appears even in 
the language. When the Egyptians wish to ex- 
press a totality with the utmost possible clearness, 
they write both the masculine and the feminine 
of the word, thus exhausting the genders of a 
language that has no neuter. Thus they say 
‘every male and every female death,’ ‘every male 
and every female disease,’ when they mean al] 
forms of death or of disease. In like manner they 
seek to exhaust the totality of the notion of any 
particular deity by emphasizing the male and the 
female form of manifestation. This partition of 
the divinity is in most instances the result, not 
of a logical development of religious processes of 
thought, but of an artificial formation, the female 
supplementary being obtained simply by adding 
the feminine suffix -¢ to the name of the male 
deity. Thus from Her was derived a Her-t, from 
118 a RG-t, ete. (see p. 184°). 

In thus partitioning the deity of heaven, they 
usually thought of the female form as overarching 
the upper, inhabited, side of the earth, while the 
male form correspondingly arched the under side, 
both being thus placed at a distance, either above 
or below, the earth-god Seb. Starting from this 
eonception, the rising of the sun is occasionally so 
depicted that the subterranean god of heaven holds 
up the sun at arm’s length, while the cynocephali 
that have to greet the rising sun offer their praises 
to it. 

Occasionally, although rarely, the sex of the 
deities of heaven is reversed, the upper heaven 
being male and its counterpart female. Thus in 
texts of the 13th cent. B.c. the rise of the sun in 
the under world is so depicted that the male god of 
the heaven of day hands the bark with the sun-god 
to the female deity of the nightly heavens, as she 
stands upon the spherically conceived under world. 

(6) The above described cosmogonic conception is 
connected with another, intended to explain the 
origin of the sun, but to which we have as yet 
only brief allusions. One of these is found in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, a collection of magical 
formulse, whose purpose is to procure, for the de- 
ceased, entrance into the world beyond and autho- 
rity there. In pronouncing these the deceased is 
to identify himself with certain deities, and to en- 
deavour to obtain advantages by pointing to this 
fictitious identity. One of the chapters (54), which 
we can trace back to about the year B.c. 2500, begins 
thus: ‘Iam the double lion of the egg of the great 
cackler, I guard the egg which the god Seb drops 
from the earth’ (cf. PSBA vii. p. 152, xv. p. 288). 
This double lion is the horizon. Here sat, accord- 
ing to Egyptian notions, back to back two lions, 
which represented yesterday and to-day, the issue 
of the sun from the under world and his entrance 
into the upper world (ef. Tombeau de Ramses IV., 
ed, Lefébure, pl. 40), and whose charge was to 
guard the sun as he rose between them. The sun 
himself is often called ‘the egg of the great 
eackler,’ while this eackler, again, is the earth- 
god, who was supposed to have let fall, ὁ.6. laid, 
the egg. Hence he had assigned to him as his 
sacred animal the goose, which he frequently bears 
upon his head in those pictures in which he is 
introduced in human form as a man. How he 
conceived the egg is not expressly said in the texts, 
but a picture on a coffin of ὁ. 1200 B.c. (Lanzone, 
Diz. di mit. pl. 159) pots to the explanation. 
Here we see the earth-god strain himself under 
the male nightly heaven till his erected phadlas 
points to his mouth. That is to say, he must have 
impregnated himself, and the sun portrayed bchind 
him is the egg which he will detach from himself 
as the result of this act. 


Alongside of the myth of the great cackler which 
in the form of a goose lays the sun-egg, runs 
another, according to which the sun- and also the 
moon-egg are fashioned by a deity upon the potter’s 
wheel, a process in which it is especially the by- 
form of the god of Memphis, Ptah-Tatunen (relief 
at Phils, in Rosellini’s Jon. del culto, pl. 21), 
that we find engaged. To Ptah is attributed also 
the creation of the whole world, in which réle he 
is called ‘the great artificer,’ so that in this instance 
we have to think not of a crude tearing apart of 
the primeval mass, but of an artificial construction 
of the universe. In this work the god had a 
number of coadjutors, the so-called Chnwimeu or 
‘formers.’ These are little, dwarf-like, deformed, 
thick-headed forms, which, eight in number, were 
regarded as sons of Ptah, or, at a later period, also 
of Ita, Images of them were frequently put in a 
grave along with the corpse. As they had once 
co-operated in the forming of the world, they 
would now in the world beyond devote themselves 
to the reconstruction of the deceased, and help him 
to attain to a new and everlasting life. 

(c) But the creation of the world was a subject 
of far less interest to the Egyptians than the origin 
of the living beings and the objects it contains, 
gods and men, animals and plants. But in the 
myths connected with this subject we meet again 
with that want of systematizing which shows it- 
self everywhere in the Egyptian world of ideas. 
We have statements as to the origin of particular 
beings and objects, but there is no finished story of 
creation such as we find, for instance, at the be- 
ginning of the Bk. of Genesis. It is this inability 
to combine individual notions into a whole that 
explains also how it was possible for the numerous 
particular statements to maintain their existence 
side by side in spite of their contradictions. Since 
it was not required to unite them into a harmonious 
system, there was no need to separate duplicate 
legends, or to exclude or harmonize irreconcilable 
elements, 

For the most part, one was content to celebrate 
in general terms the praises of this or that god as 
creator. Thus, 6. 1500 B.c., it is said of Osiris 
(stele in Paris, Bibl. Nat., published by Ledrain 
in Mon. égypt. de la Bibl. Nat. pll. 21-26; ef. 
Chabas, Rev. arch. XIV. i. 65ff., 193 {t.): ‘He formed 
with his hand the earth, its water, its air, its plants, 
all its cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all 
its reptiles, all its four-footed creatures.’ Again, 
we read of the ram-headed god Chnum: ‘He 
ereated all that is, le formed all that exists, he is 
the father of fathers, the mother of mothers,’ ‘he 
fashioned men, he made the gods, he was father 
from the beginning,’ ‘he is the creator of the 
heaven, the earth, the under world, the water, 
the mountains,’ ‘he formed a male and a female 
of all birds, fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all 
worms.’ In another passage the god of Thebes, 
Amon-Ra§, is celebrated as ‘the father of the gods, 
the fashioner of men, the creator of cattle, the 
lord of all being, the creator of the fruit trees, the 
former of the grass, the giver of life to the cattle.’ 

Similar functions are attributed also to other 
members of the Pantheon, and it even happens 
not infrequently that in the same tomb or temple 
different deities are hailed as creator in almost 
identical terms, without any sense of contradic- 
tion. It is seldom, however, that one gets beyond 
general language; and above all it 1s impossible to 
establish a fixed order in the succession of creative 
acts. Sometimes it is gods that first come into 
being, at other times men, or again aniinals or 
plants, ete. 

(d) The choice of methods of creation, again, is 
left to the different deities—nay, one and the 


'same god adopts ore method according to one 
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author, and another according to another. (a) 
Relatively most frequent is the conception of erea- 
tion, after the analogy of earthly conditions, as a 
series of births. A god and a goddess are placed 
at the beginning of the development; these unite 
and have children born to them, who in their turn 
are gods. But gradually their posterity degener- 
ates, becoming demi-gods and at last men. To 
avoid the dithculty of having to postulate the pre- 
existence of two deities, a myth, which recurs from 
the Pyramid era down to that of the Ptolemies, 
makes only one god pre-exist, namely Tum, who 
by means of Onani formed the first divine pair, Shu 
and Tefnut (Pyramid Pepi I., 1. 465 f. = Mer-en-Ra, 
1, 528 f.; Papyr. Brit. Mus. 10188, ed. Budge, ‘On 
the Hieratic Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu’in Arch@ologia, 
lii., 1891; ef. Pleyte, Rec. de trav. rel. ἃ VEgypt. 
111, p. 57 ff. ; Budge, PSBA ix. p. 11 ff; Brugsch, 
Religion der alien Aegypier, 470f.; and, for the 
creation myth, Wiedemann, Urquell, ii. p. 571f., 
where a collection will be found also of further 
ancient statements bearing upon the same circle of 
conceptions). Then were born to Shu and Tefnut 
the god Seb and the goddess Nut, who were the 
parents of Osiris and the gods of his group, whose 
children multiphed upon this earth. This gene- 
alogy shows that the Onanistic creation was placed 
before the heavens and earth were formed, the 
representatives of these first making their appear- 
ance as grandchildren of the pre-existing god. 

It was not only gods that originated from a 
primeval deity by the instrumentality of Onani; 
men also were formed in the same way. In the 
tomb of Seti I., founded ὁ. 1350 B.c., there are 
portrayed (Leps. Denim. iii. 1860) the four races 
of men, which, according to the Egyptian view, 
peopled the earth, and which are characterized as 
the flocks of the sun-god Ra. They are the 
reddish-brown ‘men,’z.¢. the Egyptians: the dark- 
yellow Asiatic Semites; the black negroes; and 
the whitish-grey Libyans. According to the 
accompanying inscription, these beings were cre- 
ated by another form of the sun-god, namely the 
hawk-headed Horus; the negroes by Onani, the 
Egyptians by his tears, the Libyans by the shoot- 
ing torth of his eye, z.¢., apparently, by his warm- 
ing beams. 

A great creative power is attributed also in other 
inscriptions to the tears of a deity. They play 
a part in the most diverse periods of Egyptian 
history. There are other texts besides the above 
which trace the origin of the Egyptians to them. 
But then the sun as well brought other things into 
being by fis tears. ‘ When the sun weeps a second 
time,’ we read in a papyrus of ὁ. 800 B.c. (Papyr. 
Salt, No. 825 in London, tr. by Birch in RP vi. p. 
115), ‘and lets water fall from his eyes, this changes 
itself into working bees, which pursue their taslx in 
flowers of every kind, and honey and wax are pro- 
duced instead of water.’ Further products of the 
tears of the sun-god Horus are cloth-stufis, wine, 
incense, Oil, the most varied objects used for offer- 
ings, which, accordingly, are designated ‘the eye 
of Horus.’ The tear of the goddess Isis, which 
falls into the Nile, causes the inundation of the 
river, and thus brings to the land abundance, 
wealth, and the means of nourishment. 

Not only the tears bunt other fluids from the 
body of a deity have creative power attributed to 
them. From the blood that issued from the phallus 
of the sun-god when he cut himself, sprang, accord- 
ing to the Book of the Dead (chs. 17. 23), two gods, 
Hu (Taste) and Sa (Perception), who henceforth 
remained in his train. After the slaughter of the 
bull, in which Batau, who in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (composed c. 1300 B.C.) is conceived of as 
almost a divine being, had inearnated himself 


(Papyr. d’Orbiney, pl. 16, 1.318), two drops of bluvd | 


fell upon the earth, and from these sprang two 
great trees, which uow served Batau as an embodi- 
ment.—Side by side with the blood is the saliva. 
When saliva flows from the mouth of the senile 
sun-god and falls upon clayey soil, Isis forms from 
these materials a serpent, which at once assumes 
life, and whose bite threatens to be fatal to the 
sun-god (Wiedemann, Rel. of Anc. Egypt, 54ff.). 

The root idea is the same in all these instances. 
In every part of the body of the god, in everything 
that proceeds from him, there is a portion of his 
Ego, something Divine and therefore capable of 
development and life-producing. 

(8) A further way to the formation of living 
beings was found in the artificial methods attributed 
tothe gods. We have already had occasion to men- 
tion how Ptah, the god of Memphis, was supposed 
to fashion the sun-e¢g on the potter’s wheel. In 
like manner, according to the view that prevailed 
in Upper Egypt, the ram-headed god Chnum 
fashioned the king and his x#a upon a similar 
wheel (relief at Luxor, in Maspero, Hist. ane. 1. 
Ρ. 157). If no wheel was available, the god was 
capable also of forming human beings in a simpler 
way. When the sun-god, in the fable of the T'wo 
Brothers (Papyr. d’ Orbiney, pl. 9, ll. 6-8), found 
his favourite Batau alone, and desired to furnish 
him with a wife, Chnum ‘built’ a woman for him. 
Since the latter owed her origin to a god, she was 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman in 
the whole land, and all gods were in her. The 
word ‘built’ has here for its determinative the 

icture of a man erecting a wall, so that the 
Doreen writer thought of an actual construction 
of a woman—a manner of origin for which the 
reconstruction of the dismembered body of the god 
Osiris supplied him with a fitting analogy, for after 
this reconstruction the god at once acquired new 
life (οἵ, p. 195%). 

(vy) Proereation is another process which is not left 
out of account by the ancient asl τ on in con- 
nexion with the formation of man. It is employed 
above all by the sun-god when his earthly repre- 
sentative and son, the Pharaoh, has to be brought 
into being. In each successive case the god assumes 
the form of the present occupant of the throne, 
unites himself with the queen, and thus generates 
the future ruler (see the detailed representations 
in Navyille, Deir el bahari, ii. pll. 47-53), This 
belief in the Divine origin of the monarch was held 
fast down to the Greek period. When Alexander 
the Great gave himself out as the son of Jupiter 
Amon, he was thoroughly accommodating himself 
to the notions of his Egyptian subjects. The 
ram’s horn, moreover, which, in conformity with 
this origin, shows itself in the pictures of Alex- 
ander and his successors, has its prototype in the 
ancient Pharaohs, who (so, above all, Seti I. at 
Abydos) likewise, as sons of Amon, bear this horn, 

For the most part, the king is satisfied with one 
god as his father; but at times a step further is 
taken, and the Pharaoh claims a plurality of 
heavenly fathers. Thus Ramses I. makes the 
gods of Egypt declare that they had generated 
him as their son and heir, while the goddesses tell 
how they nursed and brought him up, so that in a 
sense at least they performed maternal functions 
for the monarch. . 

(3) In all the forms of creation hitherto dis- 
cussed, some act of a deity is required in order to 
eall something new into being; 1t may be an act 
of violence, or a procreative act, or a shedding of 
tears, etc. But, side by side with these, there was 
a considerable series of myths which did not regard 
any active exertion on the part of the creator as 
necessary, but attributed the result simply to 
speech, the uttering of words. —_ ; 

The Egyptian assuined—and this 1s a very 1m- 
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portant notion from the point of view of the 
history of religion—that an inward and indis- 
soluble connexion subsists between an object and 
its name (cf. Wiedemann in L’Fgypée, i. 573 ff., and 
in the Muséon, xv. 49ff.). Every thing has a 
name; without name is no thing, and without 
thing no name is conceivable. Thus the name 
becomes an imperishable component of the Ego, 
on a footing of equality with soul, form, heart, 
etc., and its continued existence is indispensable 
if the whole man is to enter upon immortality. 
Any one who utters the name of a god correctly is 
sure of his favour. When’ the goddess Isis suc- 
ceeded by her wiles in inducing the sun-god ha to 
whisper to her his real name, she thereby obtained 
the power of this god and became the supreme 
goddess. Any one who in the under world was 
able to call a denon by name was safe from any 
further harm at his hands; a gate must open its 
leaves to any one who nanied it correctly. 

As acquaintance with the name of a god gave 
power over the god, so did acquaintance with a 
man’s name give power over him. Hence it was 
very dangerous to one to have his name known to 
an enemy, who could make use of it in connexion 
with magie, and only required to introduce it into 
a formula to bring disease and death upon its 
bearer. The anxiety to escape such a result was 
sometimes so keen that the Egyptian bore two 
names—one civilian, by which he was called in his 
ordinary life, and one sacred, which was introduced 
only into religious texts, in the hope that its holy 
environment would avail to save its bearer from 
destruction. We meet with analogous notions 
among various peoples, it bemg sometimes the 
case that even the man himself does not know his 
real name, for fear of his inadvertently betraying 
it. The ancient Egyptians did not go so far as 
this, but the true name was uttered only in the 
narrowest possible circles. In the above-mentioned 
myth of the sun-god Ra, the god himself is made 
to say, ‘My name was uttered by my father and 
my mother, and then was it concealed in me by 
my parent that no spell might be formed to 
bewitch me.’ Jor these reasons it is often said of 
the great gods that their name is hidden, and 
from the second millenniuin B.c. downwards the 
Divine nanie Amon was explained to mean ‘the 
hidden one,’ as if the word had been derived from 
the root a@men=‘to be hidden,’ which indeed is 

| not true to fact. 

The theory of the connexion between name and 
thing gave rise to quite a number of creation 
myths, which all go back to the same fundamental 
idea, however they may differ in details. The 
moment the deity in the exhilaration of his 
creative activity utters a word, the object desig- 
nated by that word springs into being, even if it 
should happen that the word in the particular 
instance has quite a different meaning. The word 
had sounded so or so, and thereupon the notion 
inherent in it made its appearance, the word had 
assumed the form corresponding to it, and co- 
existed now with its notion to all eternity. Some 
examples taken from the presently to be described 
legend of the destruction of the human race, will 
best show how the Egyptians record the process of 
creation in such instances as we have in view. 
There the god says, ‘I give thee authority to send 
forth thy messenger (A@6), then originated the ibis 
(hadi), or “1 let thee turn (μη) to the peoples 
vf the north, then originated the cynoccphalus 
(anan).’ Sometimes the word uttered is not even 
the exact name of the object, in which case a 
resemblance of sound sufficed to bring the latter 
into being. Thus in one text it is said, ‘I let 
thee comprehend (4) both heavens, then origin- 
ated the moon (aéh),’ 
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Especially in the later periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, from the 17th cent. downwards, such theories 
of creation, which in the earlier literature occur 
only sporadically, find favonr, until in the Ptole- 
maic era a perfect passion for them sets in, Long, 
fantastic, occasionally unconnected, etiological 
myths bring the god into the most diverse situa- 
tions, in order to cause him to utter the word that 
shall bring into being one or another portion of 
the materia sacra of a particular sanctuary. And 
in such myths as little concern is displayed for 
logical connexion as for grammatically correct 
derivations (cf. e.g. the legend of the winged solar 
dise at Edfu, tr. by Brugsch in Abhandlungen der 
Géottinger Akad. xiv.). 

The god who, above all, created by means of 
words, was Thoth; who appears sometimes, as at 
Hermopolis, the principal seat of his worship in 
Upper Egypt, as exercising this function on his 
own initiative, at other times as acting as the 
instrument of the creator proper, for whom he 
speaks, ‘This was a réle to which he was specially 
called, as lord of the words of the gods, composer 
of the most powerful magical formule, god of 
wisdom. Since he knows what is correct and 
gives it correct expression, he comes to be also 
the god of wisdom, who, along with his two em- 
bodiments, the ibis and the cynocephalus, is revered 
above all the gods by scholars and devout students 
of magic. 

In all the ancient Egyptian literature known to 
us, actual words require to be uttered by the god 
in the act of creation. The notion that inarticu- 
late sounds, his laugh and the like, could produce 
the same results, meets us first in the later Greek 
papyrus -literature of the Hellenistic and _ post- 
Christian period, and then in the Gnostic writings 
(cf. Maspero, Hiudes de mythol. ii. p. 376). How 
far this belief is older than Hellenism cannot be 
determined. At all events, there is a connexion 
between it and the strange statement of the 
Church Fathers that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
paid Divine honours to flatulence and to the onions 
that caused it (Jerome, xili. ὧν Is 46; cf. Clem. 
Alex. x. 76; Minucius Felix, Oct. 28; Theoph. 
Ant. Oct. 1. 15; Orig. c. Cels. v. 36). 

The Egyptians had at their disposal a wealth of 
materials bearing upon the above doctrines, when 
it was desired to record the causes and the course 
of creation, but—to empliasize this point again 
and once for all—they never sneceeded in harmon- 
izing the particular couceptions and constructing 
out of them a finished system of cosmogony. 


(B) Destruction of the world. —(1) While the 
ancient Egyptians have much to tell of the creation 
of the world, they know far less about its de- 
struction, or even about a partial destruction of the 
world or of man. Presumably, this world appeared 
to the ancient Egyptian in a light so fair that in 
general he was unable to conceive of a time when it 
should be no more, and when no Egyptian should 
dwell any more on the banks of the Nile. It is 
true that recent investigators, founding upon some 
statements of a Saitic priest reported by Plato 
(Timeeus, 22), have frequently attributed to the 
Egyptians a belief in a great world-conflagration. 
Gut the truth is that in the passage im question 
what is said is that, if a conflagration of the world 
should set in in consequence of the stars leaving 
their courses, the Nile would protect Egypt by its 
inundation. Egyptian papyrus- passages which 
have been cited for the same purpose (Ebers, 
Papyrus Ebcrs, p. 15), contam equally little to 
bear out the contention built upon them. They 
tell of a fire which threatened to be fatal to Horns, 
the son of the goddess Isis, and which [sis ex- 
tinguished. Dut there is no thought here of a 
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conflagration of the world, but of a local fire, pre- 
sumably in a hut in the Delta where Horus 
happened to be at the time. The means, again, 
employed by Isis are little suited to the extin- 
guishing of a world-conflagration (see Schaefer, 
Aegyp. Ztschr. xxxvi. p. 1291f.). 

(2) The only allusion as yet discovered to a 
deluge that threatened to destroy the whole earth, 
or at least parts of it, is contained in a papyrus of 
c, 1200 B.c. (Leps. Denkm. vi, 118, ll. 34-39 [the 
tr. by Pierret in Etudes égyp. 1 ff., is not free from 
errors]), which contains a hymn of praise to the 
pantheistically conceived Deity. Here we read: 
“Thine (sc. the god’s) overflowing water [lit. ‘ Thy 
spreading - itself- out’] rises to the heavens, the 
roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds, thy 
jackals are upon the mountains [?.e. the jackals 
which, according to an Egyptian doctrine, drew 
the bark of the sun-god, have been compelled to 
retire before the flood to the mountain-tops]. The 
water of the god Horus covers the tall trees of all 
lands, the overflowing water covers the circuit of 
all quarters of the heavens and of the sea. A 
scene of inundation would all lands (still) be, were 
they not under thine influence. The waters (now) 
move themselves in the way which thou assienest 
them, they pass not over the bounds which thou 
settest them, (the path) which thou openest for 
them.’ The Deity, that is to say, saved the world 
from destruction by the deluge, and now by his 
providence prevents a recurrence of that event. 

(3) Another text treats of the destruction of a 
portion of the human race by the Deity, against 
whom they had rebelled, and thus belongs to the 
category of so-called Deluge legends in the wider 
sense of the term. We have this legend in two 
copies in Theban kings’ tombs belonging to the 
period 8.0. 1400-1200 (Lefébure, Zombeau de 
Seti I., part 4, pll. 15-18, Tombeau de Ramses 
111., pil. 2-5: οἵ. Bergmann, Hierogl. Inschriften, 
pll. 75-82; Naville in TSBA iv. p. 1ff., vill. p. 
412 ff.; Brugsch, Religion, etc., 436 ff, and Die 
neue Weltordnung, Berlin, 1881; Maspero, Les 
Origines, 1641 [Dawn of Civilization, 164 ff.]; 
Wiedemann, Jeligion, etc. [Eng. ed.], 58 ff.). 
There is a further allusion to this myth in 
Papyrus Sallier Iv., of the Ramesside period (cf. 
Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes et néfastes, 
Chalons, 1870), which contains a list of the days 
of the year, with an appended note as to whether 
they are to be considered lucky or nnlucky, and a 
record of the mythological occurrence which gave 
them this character. This text remarks on the 
13th Mechir: ‘Unlucky, unlucky, unlucky! Go 
not out in any wise on thisday. It is the day on 
which the eye of Sechet grew terrible and filled 
the fields with desolation. On this day go not out 
at sundown.’ The same occurrence is in view also 
in the plates of glazed clay which exhibit the lion- 
headed goddess Sechet, with a huge eye introduced 
behind her. These were intended, in all proba- 
bility, to protect their owners from a fate similar 
to what then befell guilty men. Their pretty 
frequent occurrence down to a late period proves 
that the legend in question not only found its way 
occasionally into Egypt, but had wide and long- 
continued vogue. 

The myth itself relates how the sun-god Ra 
ruled over gods and men. But men observed that 
he had grown old, his bones had turned into silver, 
his joints into gold, and his hair into lapis-lazuli. 
When Ra noticed how men were thus inclined 
towards rebellion, he secretly summoned the rest 
of the gods to Heliopolis to take counsel as to 
counter measures. The gods advised him to send 
forth his eye, the goddess Sechet (the sun in its 
consuming strength), against men to destroy them, 


although the rebels, filled with fear, had already ! 


begun to seek refuge in flight. Ra followed their 
counsel, and Sechet slaughtered mankind, wading 
for several nights in the blood of her victims, from 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt to Heliopolis. 
But Ra quickly repented of having instigated this 
massacre. Not venturing directly to forbid the 
goddess to complete the task assigned her, he 
had recourse to stratagem. He caused beer to be 
brewed and poured into the blood of the slain. 
When the goddess saw this next morning, and 
found the fields flooded with it, she rejoiced, drank 
the mixture till she was intoxicated and could not 
recognize men, Thus mankind was rescued; but 
Ra was dissatisfied with himself, because he had 
not left their destruction unchecked. He saw in 
this a token of his weakness, and determined to 
abdicate his sovereignty voluntarily before a new 
weakness should overtake him. At first he set 
out, on the back of the cow of heaven, for the 
Mediterranean coasts. At this spectacle men were 
seized with contrition. They besought Ra to re- 
main with them and destroy his enemies. But 
the god went on his way, men followed him, and, 
when it was morning, they came forth with their 
bows and joined battle with the enemies of the 
cod Ra. Then spake Ra: ‘ Your transgression is 
forgiven. The slaughter (which ye have wrought 
on my behalf) compensates the slaughter (wluch 
my enemies intended against me).’ In spite, how- 
ever, of his forgiveness of men, R& did not con- 
tinue to dwell with them. He betook himself to 
higher regions, created the Fields of Peace and 
the Fields of Aalu, and settled many men there. 
Then he handed over his sovereignty of the earth 
to his son Shu (who was likewise a sun-god), 
called into being a number of sacred animals such 
as the ibis and the cynocephalus, and charged 
the earth-god Seb to give heed to the serpents, 
which must be charmed by means of magical 
formule.—In these details, which are not ex- 
plained by the legend itself, some part is played 
presumably by the recollection of other myths, in 
which the serpents appeared as opponents of the 
sun-god, and with which the author assumed an 
acquaintance on the part of his readers. 


ii. THE Gops.—(A) Historical development of the 
power of particular gods.—(1) We have already 
remarked that the Egyptian religion was not a 
unity. Nor did it form a concentrated system 
any more than the Egyptian State. The latter 
had originated in early times from a number of 
sinall States, which either peaceably or as the 
result of conquest had become united under a 
single ruler, without thereby making a complete 
surrender of their former independence. ΤῸ these 
ancient petty States corresponded the later so- 
called nomes (Egyp. hesp), of which there were 
generally reckoned 22 for Upper and 20 for 
Lower Egypt. The number underwent not in- 
frequent variations, adjacent nomes being some- 
times united for administrative purposes, while 
at other times particular nomes might be par- 
titioned owing to rights of succession or other 
causes. Nevertheless, these nomes, especially in 
Upper Egypt, continued to be the same on the 
whole from the Pyramid era down to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The nomes were independent from not only a 
political but a religious point of view. In their 
principal city stood the temple of the chief god of 
the nome, and here the conception and the worship 
of this higher being developed themselves independ- 
ently of the religious development in other parts 
of Egypt. The cultus, however, was not confined 
to this nome god ; worship was offered in his temple 
to other gods as well. In this way groups were 
readily formed, a goddess and a son or a larger 
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family being assigned to the god, or the latter was 
conceived as the supreme deity, with a circle of 
inferior gods surrounding him. Nor did his cult 
exclude the worship of other gods in other localities 
of the same nome or in other temples of the same 
metropolis. The nome god was simply regarded 
in general as the tutelary lord who had the first 
claim upon the inhabitants in all specially import- 
ant matters, and, above all, when their common 
interests were concerned. 

(2) The authority of the nome god was not so 
firmly established but that it might be over- 
shadowed, even in his own nome, by other deities, 
although such an experience was relatively rare. 
Thus the god of the Thinite nome was originally 
Anher, At a later period, Osiris, the god of the 
city of Abydos, in the same nome, gained such pre- 
ponderance that he stepped into the place of Anher 
in the nome cult as well. In the Thebaid the 
principal réle appears to have been played at first 
by Mont (Ment), the god of the ancient metropolis 
Hermonthis. With the advance of Thebes and the 
growing importance of its temple of Amon, the 
latter became from the 12th dynasty onwards the 
principal deity. But as the power of Thebes 
waned more and more during the Saitic period, 
the prestige of its god also sank in the nome, and 
the significance of Mont once more revived. 

In other instances nome gods were able to extend 
their worship beyond the limits of their own pro- 
vince. ‘Thus shrines were occasionally built to 
their own gods by men who had migrated from one 
nome to another. If these shrines were richly 
endowed, other Egyptians might be led to attach 
themselves to the newly introduced cult. As far 
as we can trace the matter back, in such eases the 
gods who from of old had been in possession were 
always tolerant, and took no umbrage at the intro- 
duction of the new divinities so long as tliese made 
no claim to supremacy over themselves. But cults 
of this kind, whose introduction was due to private 
persons, had no importance outside a limited sphere. 
The authority of a nome god increased in far 
greater measure when the princes of his province 
raised themselves to the rank of Pharaohs. The god 
had procured for his prince the supreme power in 
Egypt, and thereby showed that he was mightier 
than the other nome gods. The maintenance of 
his cult was consequently the primary duty of the 
royal house and of all the courtiers and officials 
connected with it, not indeed in the sense that an 
officially prescribed State cult was introduced, but 
one that had the force of consuetudinary propriety 
in view of the religious notions which had been 
cherished from olden times by the now reigning 
Pharaonic house. But similar considerations would 
gain over other Eeyptians also to the new cult, 
and move the various priestly colleges to grant it 
admittance into their temples. This advance in 
the honours paid to some particular god, followed 
by a decline when the power of the dynasty from 
that nome decayed, may still be traced, by aid of 
the inscriptions, in the case of Amon, Bast, and 
other Divine figures. With other gods the change 
of prestige has taken place prior to the commence- 
ment of the literary tradition accessible to us. In 
primitive times, for instance, great significance was 
possessed by the jackal-headed god Ap-uat, who 
was ultimately recarded as the nome god of Siut. 
His image was borne upon a standard before the 
king, and the jackal’s tail, in allusion to his cult, 
was, down to the latest times, worn by the 
Pharaohs, attached to their girdle behind, as a 
symbol of rule. In the course of Egyptian history, 
however, Ap-uat receded quite into the background 
in the eult. 


place of one of the chief gods of the dead, in the | 
Middle Empire even this prestige begins to decay, 


In the Old Empire he still held the | 


and under the New Empire in almost every necro- 
polis his place is taken by another jackal-god, 
Anubis, who, in the train of Osiris, the god of the 
dead, obtains growing significance in the concep- 
tions of the under world, 

(3) In all these instances a political development 
of Egypt, originally quite apart from religious con- 
siderations, had brought with it as a logical conse- 
quence a change of faith, without the co-operation 
of any external compulsion on the part of the 
State. Once only was it otherwise, namely, when 
Amenophis Iv, sought at one bound forcibly to 
raise to the chief place the cult of Aten, the solar 
dise, worshipped as one of the natural bodies—a 
cult which under his predecessors had been slowly 
growing in importance. ‘The rest of the gods were 
to take only a secondary place, if indeed the 
attempt was not made, as in the case of Amon, to 
prevent their worship altogether, and to damage 
the god by destroying his name in inscriptions, 
ete. This violent revolution had no success. After 
the death of the innovator, even his own family 
speedily lost interest in his god. ‘The temples 
consecrated to Aten were deserted and destroyed, 
his worship survived in only a few places, and even 
there to only an insignificant extent. 

(4) In order that the heavenly figures should en- 
joy Divine authority, it was not necessary for them 
to be the chief gods in one of the nomes of Egypt; 
the enormous number of Egyptian divinities is 
itself sutiicient to exclude such a supposition. 
Some of them even enjoyed widespread regard 
throughout Egypt, without ever having possessed 
any such local authority. Some even of the chief 
deities of the whole country have no place among 
the nome gods, as for instance the goddess of 
Truth Maat, the god Nefer-Tum, the Nile god 
Hapi, and, above all, the principal god of his- 
torical Egypt, Ra. This sun-god was indeed 
specially worshipped at Heliopolis, a city which 
was called after him by the sacred name Pa-/ida, 
‘house of Ra,’ but the nome god here was originally 
not Ra but Atum (Tum). The latter is likewise 
a sun-god, who even in later times always enjoyed 
veneration side by side with Ra, an attempt being 
frequently made to represent him as a partial form 
of lta, namely, the god of the evening sun. For 
his veneration over the whole of Egypt, Ra is in- 
debted, accordingly, not to any local authority 
possessed by him,—as a city Heliopolis never had 
any very great importance,—but to the doctrine 
concerning him and to the development of religious 
conceptions in the Nile valley. 

In the time of the early dynasties, whose power 
was concentrated in Upper Egypt, and which, it 
would appear, succeeded only gradually in con- 
quering the Delta, Ra plays no considerable réle. 
Even under the 4th dynasty, which had its resi- 
dence at Memphis, not far from Heliopolis, he is 
still quite in the background. With the accession 
of the 5th dynasty these conditions are changed. 
A fabulous story, dating from 6. 2000 B.c., makes 
the first three kings of this dynasty to have been 
the offspring of the god Ra by the wife of a priest 
of Ita in an otherwise unknown place of the name 
of Sachebu. How old this legend is we cannot 
tell, but it is certain that from the 5th dynasty 
onwards all the Pharachs give themselves out to be 
sons of Ita. Nevertheless, the god does not at lirst 
appear very frequently in the inscriptions, although 
king Ra-en-user of the 5th dynasty already 
caused a great sanctuary to be erected to him at 
Abusir (cf. Aegyp. Ztschr, xxxvil. 11f., xxxvill. 
64 1ἴ., xxxix. 911. Itis not till the time of the 
Middle Empire that Ra is mentioned with ever- 
increasing frequency, and that the conception of 
the specially close relation between deity and sun 
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formed of other gods. This leads, for instance, in 
the case of the Theban Amon, to a complete amal- 
gamation of the old god of Thebes with the sun- 
god—a result which finds outward expression in 
the usual name for this deity under the New 
Empire, namely Amon-Ra. But, even when this 
new namie is not employed, the simple name Amon 
is always during this period to be understood of 
the deity who had become a solar one. The same 
happened with other Divine figures. Sometimes 
the amalgamation is indicated by the name (Sebekx- 
Ra, and the like), at other times the old name is 
retained, and it is merely the conception of the god 
that is influenced by solar notions. In the first 
millennium B.C. practically the whole of the more 
important Egyptian gods became more or less 
clearly defined sun-gods, and processes of thought 
derived from the solar faith were allowed to inilu- 
ence even the conceptions of the gods of the under 
world who were connected with the Osirian doc- 
trine of immortality (see below, p. 195%), 

But, although the nature of the Egyptian deities 
was in later times prevailingly solar, we must be 
careful not to carry inferences from tls back to 
earlier periods. We can trace the progress of the 
eg by aid of the monuments, and are not at 
iberty offhand to place the result at the beginning 
of the development of Egyptian religion. 

(5) In consequence of the independence of the 
various nome gods, the doublets already referred 
to were bound to arise in the circle of the higher 
powers. In his own district each nome god is at once 
creator, preserver, ruler of the world, quite untram- 
melled by similar pretensions on the part of his 
Divine neighbour. The Egyptians never attempted 
to remove the logical contradiction that thus arose. 
@uite the reverse! In taking over a foreign god 
to a new nome, they calmly took over also his titles 
and his myths, quite unconcerned that in this way 
a Doppelganger to the old nome god found entrance 
into the nome. The only concession occasionally 
made in favour of more systematized thought was 
that deities of this kind were declared to be essen- 
tially identical or emanations of the same Diviue 
notion, without, however, the further step being 
taken of abandoning the assumption of an inde- 
yendent individuality for each particular form. 

specially in later texts it is often asserted that 
the nome or temple god bears in other places 
the names of the ‘Teen! deities, but one must not 
infer from this, as has frequently been done, 6.2. 
even by Brugsch, that the forms in question are 
actually identical. Such statements are inerely 
intended to characterize the particular god as the 
possessor of all Divine power—a position which in 
other places might quite well be attributed to any 
other who was the ruling deity there. 

(6) In principle, then, the nome gods have equal 
importance, they may all of them, if the occasion 
demands it, have omnipotence attributed to them ; 
but we have already noted that this relation might 
assume a differeut form in practice, according to 
the power of their particular nome. The material 
at our disposal does not indeed always give us a 
trustworthy picture of the actual conditions. We 
have an exact knowledge only of those deities 
whose places of worship and temples survive and 
have been already excavated. Our views are thus 
subject to constant shifting when new texts and 
monuments emerge from places that had not been 
previously examined. Chance plays so great a 
part in the matter that it 1s quite possible that 
gods at present scarcely known to us had great 
importance in antiquity, and, conversely, that the 
forms which are frequently named in our sources 
once possessed only slight significance. Here, as 
little as elsewhere in Egyptological questions, are 


we at liberty to forget that, in spite of the wealth | 


of monuments that have survived, their number is 
relatively small considering the thousands of years 
of Egyptian history, and hence their data must 
be used with caution in drawing inferences as to 
ancient conditions in general. This must be kept 
in view in judging of the following list of the most 
important Egyptian deities. These are the forms 
of which the extant texts principally speak; and, 
above all, they are those which possessed the 
greatest interest for the nations of antiquity out- 
side Egypt. 


(B) List of gods:—1. NATIVE EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES.—Ra is the god of the sun, who, conceived 
of as ἃ man, or as a man with a hawk’s head, guides 
the heavenly bodies, creates new life by his rays, 
and thus blesses mankind, although at times he also 
shoots forth consuming fire (his eye is the goddess 
Sechet, cf. above, p. 182). The centre of his worship 
is Heliopolis (Egyp. An [Heb. jk] or Pa-Ra, Gr. 
᾿Ἡλιούπολις [Heb. ving m’g]), where the kings of the 
12th dynasty built him a great temple. For the 
most part he stands alone, but occasionally an 
artificially formed consort (see above, p. 179*), Ra-t 
(ha-t-ta-ui), is placed by his side. The monuments 
of the cult of Ra resemble the conical stone in 
which among others he embodied himself at Helio- 
polis. In the time of the Old Empire huge build- 
ings were erected to him in the form of a flat- 
topped pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. The 
best known of these was that erected by king 
Ra-en-user at Abusir (see above, p. 183°). 

The god pursued his course in the heavens by 
ship. Two barks, bearmg the names Madet and 
Sekti, aré generally attributed to him; in later 
times he is supposed to use a special vessel for 
every hour of the day. The name of Ii is associ- 
ated with numerous legends which depict him as 
a king decaying with age, against whom gods and 
men rebel, but who always emerges victorious from 
the resulting conflicts. The texts name a number 
of other sun-gods along with and often confused 
with Ra. Of these we now proceed to notice the 
five most important— 

(1) Horus.—Our treatment of this god is rendered 
difficult by the circumstance that under this name 
were understood two deities, who were originally 
quite distinct, although afterwards they passed 
into one another: Horus, the son of Isis (see below, 
p. 194>), and Horus the sun-god. The latter, again, 
is separated into a number of independent indi- 
vidual forms, which are distinguished by additions 
to the name Horus. Thus we have: Her-ur, 
‘Horus the ancient,’ of Letopohs; Jler-men-ti, 
‘ Horus of the two eyes,’ of Shedenu in the Delta ; 
Her-chent-an-ma, ‘Horus in the condition of not 
seeing,’ of Letopolis; Her-em-chuti, ‘ Horus on 
the horizon,’ the Greek Harmachis, at T'anis, and 
in the environs of Memphis, where the great sphinx 
of Gizeh is his symbol; Her-nwb, ‘the golden 
Horus,’ who is regarded especially as the midday 
sun; Her-behudti, ‘Horus of Edfu,’ whose symbol, 
the winged solar disc, used to be placed as an 
omen-averter on temples, steles, etc. Then, again, 
Her-ka, ‘Horus the bull’; Her-desher, ‘the red 
Horns’; Her-dp-shetu, ‘Horus the revealer of the 
secret,’ answer to the planets Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, 
which were thus thought of as solar forms.—J/er-t 
is a later-formed female complementary form of the 
male Horus (see p. 1795). 

(2) Chepera, ‘he that becomes’ (Germ. ‘der Wer- 
dende’), is primarily the morning sun. A Turm 
text declares: ‘I am Cheperd in the morning, Ra 
at midday, Tum in the evening,’ but the three 
deities just named are usually thought of in 
pretty much one and the same way as=the sun in 
general. ᾿ 
(3) Tum or Atum is the god of Heliopolis, and 
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is frequently regarded as the creator; he is por- 
trayed mostly as a man with the crowns of Ecypt. 
A great temple dedicated to him was situated at 
the modern Tell el-Maskhuta, and known as Pa- 
Tum (‘louse of Tum,’ the biblical Pithom; ef. 
Naville, The Store-city of Pithom, London, 1885). 

(4) Shu appears, above all, as creator, and at 
Thebes and Memphis is named as one of the 
Egyptian kings of the gods. His female consort 
and twin sister is the lion-headed Tefnut. The 
notions cherished regarding this goddess, and 
especially her genealogical place in the Egyptian 
religious system, underwent numerous variations. 
In the myths she does not come at all prominently 
forward. 

(5) Aten, ‘the sun’s disc,’ of whom we have spoken 
already (see p. 183°), is, in contrast to Ra, not an 
anthropomorphic form, but the celestial body itself. 
He is portrayed as the solar dise from which rays 
stream down towards the earth. ‘These end in 
hands which reach down the signs for life, power, ete. 
Amenophis Iv. (6. 1450 B.c.) desired to make Aten 
the ruling god in Egypt, called himself in honour 
of him Chulachu)-en-aien, ‘splendour of the solar 
dise,’ and built him a great temple at Tel el-Amarna 
in Central Egypt, to whose neighbourhood he 
removed the royal residence, which had been at 
Thebes. Apart from the prominence it gave to the 
new god, the henotheistic (not monotheistic) refor- 
mation of this king made little change in Egypt. 
The organization of officials remained the same (cf. 
Baillet, ec. de trav. rel. ἃ VEgypt. xxiii. 140 ff.), 
and so did the cultus and the religious formule, 
in which the ancient Divine names were simply 
replaced in many instances by that of Aten. In 
numerous hymns, touched with poetical feeling, 
which have been found in the tombs of el-Amarna, 
the god is hailed as beneficent star, bringer of light 
and heat, rejoicer of man and beast, creator and 
nourisher of all things and beings, the only deity 
that is worthy of veneration, etc. As a matter of 
course, no inyth is attached to the nature god 
himself. 


Amon of Thebes was presumably at first a god 
of the reproductive natural force which generates 
animals and plants, as were his neighbour gods, 
Ment of Hermonthis and Min of Koptos. The 
three names probably go back to the root men 
(=‘stand’), the allusion being to the erected 
phalius. At a later period Amon blends more 
and more with the sun-god (see above, p. 184%), 
and thus arises Amon-Ra, who is now hailed re- 
peatedly in hymns as ereator, dispenser of nourish- 
ment, etc. More and more he arrogates the 
functions of other gods, and is first invoked in a 
henotheistic sense, and then designated panthe- 
istically as god of the All, the other gods being his 
members and parts. During this period the custom 
originated of deriving his naine from amen (‘ to be 
nidden’), the idea being that his true name, 7.é. his 
real nature, is concealed (see above, p. 1814). He is 
portrayed as a man with a high feather crown. 

At Thebes Amon does not usually appear alone, 
but in company with the goddess Mut and their 
son Chunsu. ‘T'here is thus constituted a Divine 
family, a triad, the members of which, however, 
always remain independent, and never blend into a 
trinity. It was generally held in ancient Egypt 
that a god, like a man, grows old and dies. In 
order to secure, in spite of this, the perpetual life 
of the god, he is supposed to generate by his wife, 
who is usually also liis sister, a son like himself, 
who, when the father dies, steps into his place. He 
in turn generates, by her who had been his own 
mother, a son like himself—he becomes, as the 


Keyptians say, ha-mué-f, ‘husband of his mother,’ | 
Ptah (Gr. $04) was the god of Memphis, and, 


—who sueceeds him on his death. Strangely 


enough, there is no word of the goddess dying. 
But this is probably due, not to any real immor- 
tality being attributed to her, but to the meagre 
significance of goddesses in Egyptian mythology. 

Besides the triad, we find in Egyptian temples 
groups of four or eight, and especially of nine 
deities. The composition of these groups rests 
upon a variety of principles: at times the forms 
have actually a close connexion, at other times 
one of tle gods is regarded as king, the others as 
his court, ete. Pre-eminent in this class is the 
ennead of Heliopolis, in the formation of which a 
mythological system co-operated, and which then 
exercised an influence upon other temples as well 
(cf. Maspero, Ht. de myth. ii. 337 ff.). In place of 
a single ennead some temples have two, a great 
and a small, while others have a still larger 
number. 

Mut, depicted as a woman with a human head 
or that of a lion, had a temple of her own to the 
south of Karnak in Thebes (Benson-Gourlay, The 
Temple of Mut in Asher, London, 1899), where she 
passed for queen of heaven and eye of Ra, and 
where numerous lion-headed statues were dedicated 
to her or to Sechet (see below, p. 186%), particularly 
by Amenophis 11. and Sheshonk 1. Instead οἱ 
her we occasionally meet with the grammatically 
formed goddess Ament by the side of Amon. She 
has nothing to do with the almost homonymous 
goddess of the under world, Amenti, ‘she whe 
belongs to the realm of the dead.’ 

Chunsu appears to have been primarily a moon- 
cod [chens=‘ pass through,’ here with reference to 
the motion of the stars]. He bears upon his 
hawk’s head a moon-crescent and sun's dise, and 
the mention of lim runs parallel with that of the 
other moon-deities (Thoth, Aah, ete.). In later 
times he becomes the god of healing, and falls 
apart into two forms, ‘Chunsu, the beautifully 
resting one,’ who always abides in the temple at 
Thebes, and ‘Chunsu, the executor of plans,’ who is 
sent ont by the other as physician and magician. 
To the first of these a great temple was erected at 
Karnak by Ramses 11. and his successors; the 
latter had a small sanctuary beside it, which is 
mentioned as late as the Ptolemaic era (cf. Aegyp. 
Ztschr, xxxviil. 126). 

Ment was worshipped at various places in the 
Thebaid; he has a hawk’s head, solar dise, and 
the Amon feathers, and in the Theban period of 
Egyptian history he is regarded especially as the 
god of war, to whom the Pharaoh, as he sets out 
for battle, is compared. His embodiment at 
Erment is the Bacis (sec below, p. 1905). 

Min [formerly read Chem or Amsi] was the god 
of Panopolis, /toptos, and other places; he pre- 
sents himself as an ithyphallie man, and is viewed 
as the god of procreation. Harvest and other 
joyous festivals are held in his honour, and he 
often coincides with Amon ka-mut-f, as the god 
who constantly reproduces himself and thus lives 
for ever. 


Chnum or Chnuphis, the ram-headed god of the 
cataract region, is creator of the world, which he 
fashioned upon the potter’s wheel, and of human 
beings, whom he ‘ constructed.’ By his side appear 
the goddesses to be presently mentioned, Sati and 
Anukit. In addition, we find occasionally coupled 
with him the frog-headed goddess Hekt, who is 
frequently mentioned from the earliest times down- 
wards, without our being able, however, to fix her 
exact significance. At all events, she played a part 
in the resurrection dogma, which was symbolized 
down to the Christian-Coptic era by her sacred 
animal, the frog. 
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as such, well known to the Greeks, who for un- 
known reasons -call him Hephestos. Herodotus 
visited and described his temple (Herod. ii. 99, 101, 
121,176). Ptah appears in mummy form, swathed, 
with only the head free; the feet are placed upon 
the sign for truth. In Memphis he was regarded 
as the first king of the country and as creator, a 
réle which at Phile is assigned to Ptah-Tatunen, 
a combination of Ptah and ‘Tanen or Tatunen, a 
deity who makes his appearance especially in 
Nubia, and who, as earth-god, recalls the Egyptian 
Seb (Keb). Ptah is also combined with other 
deities so as to form new special gods. Thus we 
have Ptah-Aten-en-pet, ‘Ptah solar dise of the 
heaven,’ who illumines the earth with his rays; 
Ptah-Nu, the father of the gods; Péiah-Hapi, 
Ptah the Nile; and, above all, Ptah-Sokaris, to 
whom Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, Piah-Osiris, and Sokaris 
alone (see below) correspond. The triad at Mem- 
phis is composed of Ptah along with Sechet and 
their son Nefer-Tum or Imhetep (Imfithes). 

Sechet (Sechmet) is a lHion-headed sun-goddess, 
who, under the title of ‘theeye of Ra,’ slaughters 
Ra’s enemies. In her essential significance she 
coincides pretty nearly with the lion-headed Mut 
of I‘hebes, Tefnut, Pacht of Speos Artemidos, 
and the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis. 

Nefer-Tum appears, particularly in more recent 
texts, as a man whose head is surmounted by a 
budding lotus, from which we may infer that he 
was a god of the regeneration and reawakening 
of nature, although there are no specific details of 
this in the inscriptions. Imbhetep, ‘he who comes 
in peace,’ is depicted as a youth with a closely- 
fitting cap upon his head. He generally appears 
seated, with a rolled-up papyrus upon his knees. 
In earlier times his figure does not seem to occur, 
but in the later New Empire, and, above all, in the 
Saitic period, numerous bronzes of him are found, 
notwithstanding which he does not become any 
more prominent in the texts, where he is intro- 
duced as a learned god.—For the associates of 
Ptah, see above, p. 179°. 

Sokaris, conceived of as hawk-headed, is pri- 
marily a sun-god. His principal festival fell at the 
winter solstice, and in the Ptolemaic period was 
celebrated on the morning fat an earlier period 
ae on the evening} of the 26th of Choiak (cf. 

rugsch, Ποὺ, éqgyp.i. 42 ἢ). He was worshipped 
especially in the neighbourhood of the necropolis 
of Memphis (where there is still a reminiscence of 
him in the name Saggarah), and thus became 
blended on the one side with the Memphitic Ptah, 
and on the other with the god of the dead, Osiris, 
nee symbols were, in consequence, often assigned 
to him. 


Nechebit of Eileithyiaspolis, the vulture-formed 
tutelary goddess of Upper Egypt, generally ap- 
pears in company with the serpent-formed Uat’-it 
of Buto, the tutelary goddess of Lower Egypt. 
The combination of the two stands for the empire 
of the Pharaoh, who united both their spheres of 
authority under his sway. 

Hathor, ‘the house of Horus’ according to the 
later etymology, is mentioned times without num- 
ber, and had her principal temple at Denderah. 
She is the goddess of joy, the patroness of mirthful 
gatherings. Her sacred animal was the cow, in 
consequence of which she occasionally appears with 
a cow’s head, and, even when she wears a human 
form, she has very frequently cow’s ears. Another 
Hathor is regarded as the goddess of the under 
world, and yet other Hathors are the seven female 
beings who made their appearance at the birth of 
a child and, like our fairies, foretold its fortune. 

Sebak (Suchos) appears with a crocodile’s head 
or as a crocodile. 


Under this same name, how- : 


ever, we must distinguish at least three different 
deities. In the first place there was a sun-god, 
who is combined with Ra and makes his appear- 
ance pre-eminently at Ombos, side by side with the 
sun-god Aroéris. Another Sebak constitutes a 
kind of by-form of Osiris. Finally, there is a 
Sebak who is regarded as the god of evil. His 
sacred animals were the crocodiles, which were 
supposed to be the associates of Set in the under 
world, and which in most of the nomes of Egypt 
were hunted to the death. ‘The centre of worship 
of a Sebak who was well disposed to men con- 
tinued till a late period to be the Fayum. 


(2) FOREIGN DEITIES.—'The Egyptian gods 
during the flourishing period of the country’s 
history were not exclusive. They admitted into 
their number such of the gods of neighbouring 
peoples as had been found to be powerful and 
capable of resistance. It isa sign of deterioration 
that such a course was not followed with the 
Greek and Roman deities, who had no place 
assigned to them in the temple cult, but had to 
be content with the worship of certain circles of 
the people who would regan” them as special gods. 
In the first millennium B.c. the Egyptian religion 
was too ossified to permit of its assimilation of 
new ideas. And this all the more because at this 
very time an archaizing tendency made itself felt 
in religion, so that from the time of the 25th 
dynasty the oldest attainable religious formule 
are in the most unmistakable fashion sought out 
and employed once more. In earlier times it was 
different. Libyan, African, Semite deities were 
then worshipped in the Nile valley along with 
the native gods. 

(a) From the Libyans the Egyptians, in invading 
their future settlements, presumably borrowed the 
goddesses Neith and Bast, who at the beginning 
of Egyptian history play a considerable part, then 
recede entirely, and come forward once more in 
the Saitic period (from B.C. 700 onwards). 

Bast appears pre-eminently as the local goddess 
of Bubastis in the Delta, where she had a share in 
the cult of the principal temple (Naville, Bubastis, 
London, 1891; Lestival Hall of Osorkon II., London, 
1892). She is portrayed with a cat’s head, and, 
like all lion- and cat-headed goddesses, is regarded 
as an embodiment of the sun. She plays no con- 
siderable part in the mythology. 

Neith was thought of as an armed woman, with 
bow and arrow in her hand. As local goddess of 
Sais she was well known to the Greeks. In myth- 
ology she is regarded as the mother of Ra, and 
then becomes blended with Isis, along with whom 
she plays a role in the Qsirian festivals, which 
under the New Empire had one of their centres at 
Sais. The Libyans of the time of Seti I. tattooed 
the ideogram of Neith upon their arms and wove 
it into their clothes (cf. Mallet, Le cudfe de Neith 
a Sais, Paris, 1889; Petrie, Nagada, p. 64). 

Amongst deities that were originally Libyan 
should perhaps be included also the two goddesses 
Sati and Anukit, who at a later period make their 
appearance in the cataract district as companions 
of Chnum (see above). Sati is depicted with the 
crown of Upper Egypt and the cow’s horns, and is 
regarded as queen of heaven and of Egypt, queen 
of all gods, and is compared by the Greeks with 
Hera, although she has fundamentally nothing in 
common with her. Anukit wears a feather crown, 
is reearded above all as mistress of the island of 
Sehel in the neighbourhood of Phil, and is com- 
pared with Hestia, but never succeeded in gaining 
any firm footing in Egypt proper. 

(ὁ) Bes and T'a-urt and their companions appear 
to be of African origin, by which 1s not meant that 
we are to think of divinities of a pronounced 
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negro type. We have to do rather with deities 
whose acquaintance the Egyptians made through 
the medium of the tribes on the southern border 
of their empire, and to whom they left their gro- 
tesque forms, although these stood in the most 
glaring opposition to the refined forms of the 
genuine Egyptian gods, and permanently retained 
the stamp of their barbarian origin. 

Bes is portrayed as a bearded dwarf, with long 
ears, bandy legs, long and generally bent arms, 
with a feather crown on his head. Behind him 
hangs down to the ground a long tail, probably 
that of the cynewlurus guttatus, whose name (065) 
the god himself bears. Apart from occasional 
ornaments, he is represented naked, and almost 
always as of the male sex. It is only rarely that 
a female form appears beside him. In later, times 
a number of by-forms (Hait, Ahti, Sepd, Ahaui, 
etc.) take their place by his side. These are at 
one time identified with him, and at another re- 
main independent. In the Old Empire he seems to 
have as yet played no part; in the Middle Empire 
there is still little mention of him ; it is during the 
New Empire, especially in the Saitic period, that 
he attains his bloom (cf. Krall in Jahrb. d. Wien. 
Kunsthist. Samml. ix. p. 72ff.; A. Grenfell, 
PSBA xxiv. 91}. He is regarded as a deity who 
renders aid at the birth of gods and kings, who 
amuses the newborn babe with his dances and 
waits upon it, protecting it at the same time from 
all evil, and especially against witcheraft. He 
thus becomes one of the most important of the 
omen-averting deities. At times he is confused 
with the young sun, and at a later period is 
thought of also as a pantheistic divinity. 

Ta-urt’s embodiment is a female hippopotamus 
standing upon its hind legs, with thick belly and 

endant breasts, and often with a long mane 

anging down to the ground. She, too, is ready 
with her aid at the birth of gods and kings, and 
in certain localities she is regarded, in her by-form 
Apet, as mother of Osiris. In representations of 
the under world she takes her place by the side 
of the cow-formed Hathor. She appears at the 
entrance to necropoleis and to the realm of the 
dead, presumably occupying this position that she 
may render aid at the new birth of the dead, the 
resurrection. Her symbol is one of the most fre- 

uently occurring amulets in tombs belonging to 
the more recent periods of Egyptian history. 

(c) Asiatic, principally Semitic, deities (cf. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxi. 716f8; W. Max Miiller, Asien wu. 
Luropa, 311 ff.) found their way into the Egyptian 
temples under the New Empire, a period during 
which the Egyptian people was much brought into 
contact, alike in peace and war, with the different 
tribes of Western Asia. The principal deities of 
this class are Baal, Reshpu, Astarte, Anta, and 
the city goddess of Kadesh. The last named will 
be dealt with in the same category as the Egyp- 
tian city goddesses (see below, p. 1915). 

Baal was worshipped notably in the Ramesside 
period, and indeed his cult appears to have had its 
starting-point at the city of Tanis in the eastern 
Delta, where Ramses 11. gave to this god a place 
even in the chief temple. His name has frequently 
for its determinative the sacred animal of the god 
Set, with whom he thus appears to have been 
identified—a result which would be reached all the 
more readily because the by-form of Set, namely 
Sutech, was also regarded elsewhere as god of the 
Asiatics. No statues of Baal have been discovered 
in Egyptian temples up till now. 

Reshpu, the Pheenician Reseph, carries a lance, 
exhibits Semitic features, and makes his appear- 
ance frequently upon steles belonging to the 
flourishing period of Egyptian history. 


temples. The most frequently mentioned is her 
shrine at Memphis, which existed down to the 
Ptolemaic period, and must have stood not far 
from the Serapeum. In the treaty between 
Ramses II. and the Asiatic Kheta, she appears as 
goddess of the Kheta, but even Ramses 11. himself 
esteemed her so highly that he named one of his 
sons after her—Jer-A-(s)trot (Wiedemann, Hero- 
dot’s Zweites Buch, 433; οἵ, Spiegelberg, PSBA 
xxiv. 41 ff.). 

Anta likewise makes her appearance as goddess 

of the Kheta. She bears shield, lance, and battle- 
club, and is occasionally mounted on horseback. 
tamses II. and III. worshipped her, and the first 
named of these monarchs called his favourite 
daughter and future wife after her—Bent-Anta, 
‘daughter of Anta.’ But neither her cult nor 
that of her Semitic associates appears to have laid 
hold upon the mass of the people. It remained an 
official cult, quite in contrast with that of the 
Libyan and African divinities, who appear to 
i found their principal worshippers in popular 
circles. 


(8) DEIFIED MEN.—In treating of the Egyptian 
religion, great importance has frequently been 
attached to the worship of the king of the land, 
and a whole pantheon of kings has been attributed 
to the Egyptians. But this way of putting it is 
not correct. The Pharaoh was, as we have seen 
already (p. 180°), the direct offspring of a god, and 
hence bore the title ‘ beautiful god,’ and felt him- 
self to belong to the order of heavenly beings. 
Even during his lifetime hymns were composed 
which attributed to him all manner of divine 
attributes (for examples see Maspero, Genre épist. 
76 ff.); he is portrayed with the insignia of the 
gods; his subjects approached him as a god, and 
no doubt offered adoration to him in the popular 
cult and elsewhere. But in the temple cult his 
worship had avery subordinate place. Aimenophis 
ΠῚ. indeed prays to his own sa, and obtains from 
the latter the promise of all kinds of heavenly 
gifts. Ramses 11. admits himself into the number 
of his temple gods, ete. But, upon the whole, 
even these monarchs stand a long way behind 
the great gods. It may be noted also as a cireum- 
stanee connected with this, that the eult ecases as 
a rule upon the death of the particular Pharaoh 
concerned. It is true indeed, that occasionally, 
even after their death, offerings continue for a con- 
siderable time to be presented to them in accordance 
with their own directions and from funds left by 
them for the purpose, until later generations apply 
these gifts to their own use, but it is seldom that 
the defunct Pharaohs continue to be invoked as 
actual heavenly powers. Only a few of them are 
mentioned after the lapse of centuries as deities 
(cf. e.g. for the kings of the first dynasties, Erman, 
Aegyp. Ztschr. xxxvini. 121 1F.), and even then only 
in company with others. ‘The temples to the 
dead, which the Pharaohs erected to themselves, 
appear to have been nearly all very quickly 
alienated from their proper use. 

Still less frequently than kings did ordinary 
mortals attain to Divine honours after death. One 
of these rare instances is found in the time of 
Amenophis I. in the person of Amenophis the 
son of Hapu, who is still regarded as a god as 
late as the Ptolemaic period (ef. Wiedemann in 
PSBA xiv. 334, Orquell, vii. 289 ff. ; Sethe, “gyp- 
tiaca, 107ff.). Another is the prince of Cush, 
Pa-ser, who for a length of time bears the title of 
‘the god’ (Wiedemann, PSEA xiv. 332f.), and 
there are examples of the same in other two 
private persons under the 18th dynasty (Wiede- 
mann, Urient. Liztg. iil. 3611). The Greeks 


Astarte was worshipped in several Egyptian ! assert, further (see the citations in Wiedemann, 
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PSBA xiv. 335), that in the otherwise unknown 
city of Anabis a man was venerated as a god, and 
had gifts presented for him to eat. But such 
notices are isolated; the veneration of such men 
being confined as a rule to the narrow circle of the 
clan to which they belonged, or the oflicials of the 
building erected by them. 

Naturally, we must not confound Divine venera- 
tion of this kind with the proper cult of the dead, 
the object of which was to ensure a supply of food 
and drink to the deceased so as to prevent his 
wandering about as a ghost, but which did not 
necessarily imply the attributing to him of any 
Divine attributes in the stricter sense of the term. 


(4) THE POPULAR GODS.—Partiiion of the great 
gods.—The older investigators of the history of 
Egyptian religion proceeded on the prineiple that 
the best way to arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
the character of the particular deities was to collect 
all the references to then in the monuments and to 
draw conclusions from these. But the progress of 
study showed that identity of name is in the Nile 
valley no necessary guarantee for identity of deity, 
that, for instance, Horus of Edfu is quite a different 
form from Horus of Letopolis or Horus the son of 
Isis. This circumstance 1t was sought in the first 
instance to explain by assuming that the original 
Egyptian gods were worshipped at different places, 
and that, under the influence of the varying local 
development of doctrine, the varying images, etc., 
there arose in course of time different conceptions 
of the gods, which found expression in the local 
by-names for the primeval divinities. This view 
is in general correct, but the phenomenon had 
amuch fuller scope than was formerly supposed. 
It happened not infrequently that even in one and 
the same place the same god was worshipped under 
several forms, and that each of these forms was 
regarded as an independent personality. 

When in invocations a wad apenas with different 
by-names, as for instance Amon-Ra the king of 
the gods, side by side with Amon-Ra the lord of 
the throne of the world, our first impulse is to find 
here two titles of one and the same god, and we 
shall thus do justice upon the whole to the notion 
of the worslipper. Lut when in pictorial represen- 
tations we see a number of forms seated together 
who all represent the same god, but witli the 
addition in each instance of a different by-name, 
and who are worshipped together, the Egyptians 
held in such cases that each of the pictures had 
algo a special divine personality corresponding to 
it. Thus Thutmosis 111. appears at Karnak (Leps. 
Denkm. V1. 36 c,d) in the act of worshipping ten 
gods who are seated side by side and who are all 
called Amon, but one is Amon the lord of the 
throne of the world, another Amon-Ra the lord 
of heaven, another Amon of western Thebes; and 
these are followed by Amon the bull of his mother, 
Amon-hta the great in love, etc. Sometimes the 
texts in such instances indicate that one is to 
address the god by his names. But in Egypt to 
name any one must not be understood in our 
weakened sense; tlle name is an independent part 
of the Ego, the different names have different in- 
dependent forms corresponding to them. This 
occurrence of different forms of one and the same 
primeval god, if one might use the expression, 
explains how it is that upon certain steles the 
same god is portrayed in a variety of embodiments. 
Thus a stele now at Berlin (No. 7295, publ. by 


Wiedemann in Mélanges déd. & Harlez, p. 372 ff.) re- | 


presents one of the king’s shoemakers, Amen-em- 
apt (about the 20th dynasty), engaged in worship- 
ping the following forms: (1) the human-formed 
Amon-ha in the valley, the lord of heaven; (2) 
the goose-formed Amon-Ra, the lion of valour, the 


great god; (3) the ram-formed Amon-Ra of Surerii, 
v.€. probably the deity who lived in animal form in 
a shrine erected by Surerii. 

It will scarcely be safe to assume that in such 
instances as the above there has been uniformly a 
partition, due to local conditions, of the god into a 
number of individualities. Rather may we find in 
not a few of these forms originally independent 
deities, whose old names afterwards became by- 
names of a greater divinity, without the memory 
of their original independence being thereby per- 
manently lost. Many indications in the texts 
suggest that there was once a god known as ‘lord 
of heaven,’ another as ‘lord of the All,’ a third 
as ‘great in love,’ etc., and that these titles were 
gradually drawn into the sphere of Osiris, Amon, 
etc., just as happened, for instance, in Greece with 
deities like Hygicia, Eubuleus, Basileia, and others 
(cf. Usener, Gotternamen, 216 ff.). But the old 
deities never became completely absorbed in the 
new form, but always detached themselves from 
it afresh, as may be seen from the variety of their 
embodiments. To eacli particular form of the 
deity a special form of embodiment must corre- 
spond, for the Egyptians recognized no gods but 
such as were conceived of personally, whether as 
man or beast or any other perceptible object. Thus 
there could be in the same place different embodi- 
ments of the same great god, the latter being only 
apparently a unity, bnt in reality composed of a 
long series of Divine individualities independent of 
one another. 

(a) The Divine forms for heaven and earth are sup- 
plied, in the Egyptian mythology known to us, by 
personal forms that animate these concepts, namely, 
the goddess of heaven, Nut, and the earth-god, 
Seb, to whom we have referred already in dealing 
with the creation myths. So is it also with the 
heavenly bodies. Uere, again, there isin general no 
mention of the worship of the natural body but of 
that of a deity animating it. For the most part, 
it is true, these remained special gods; itis only in 
a few instances that we have to do with great gods 
whose functions extended beyond giving its proper 
movement to the heavenly body. Occasionally, 
however, the attempt was made to combine the 
special god with a great god, in the same way as 
at Thebes the special gods were readily brought 
into relation to Amon-Ra (see above, p. 1857). We 
thus hear of Isis-Sothis instead of Sothis alone 
as goddess of the dog-star, or of Bennu-Qsiris in- 
stead of Bennu (Phenix). The combination of 
Horus with the planet-gods also belongs to this 
category. The old month-gods were almost wholly 
replaced by great gods, to whom the months were 
dedicated ; the lists of later times have preserved 
of the old deities, properly speaking, only ‘the 
great heat’ and ‘ the little heat’ for the two prin- 
cipal summer months (see, for lists of such divini- 
ties, Leps. Denkm. iii. 170f.). The gods of the 
particular days of the week were also combined 
with great gods, whereas the goddesses of the 
hours of day and night were able to preserve 
their independence down to the latest times. It 
is only rarely then that we find an invocation of 
the stars themselves, or that a particular star is 
mentioned as a god except in star catalogues. — 

The proper moon-god Aah gradually passed into 
the god Thoth, and, even when he is not exactly 
amalgamated with the latter, he is depicted sim1- 
larly to him. In later times he is further attached 
also to Osiris. In the case of Thoth it is probable 
that, at least in some localities, we have in him an 
actual moon-god whose personality originally ran 
parallel with that of Aah, and to whom the cyno- 
cephalus was sacred; whereas the latcr more im- 
portant Ibis- Thoth, associated with writing and 
the healing art, is, to all appearance, of a different 
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origin. Egyptology has not as yet succeeded in 
separating the various Divine primary elements 
combined in the same god, although the task is 
one that in the Nile valley is at once suggested and 
facilitated by the presence of the various sacred 
animals. 

(ὁ) Stone worship prevailed especially in Heli- 
opolis, where the sun-god embodied himself, amongst 
other forms, inastone. It is hard to say whether 
we should detect here the influence of the Semites, 
in whose native land Divine stones played a great 
et or whether we have to do with genuine 

eyptian notions. In any case, this species of 
worship exhibits itself as long established. The 
form of the deity appears to have varied ; the texts 
speak now of a pyramid, now of an obelisk (whence 
the obelisks in the classical period of Egyptian 
history are always dedicated to Ra or to some deity 
amalgamated with him), and again of a kind of 
pillar ; but the essential form is always that of a 
cone, the shape common to the Semites. It was 
probably owing simply to the influence of Heli- 
opolis that the belief in this embodiment of Ra 
found entrance into other temples. The god Set, 
the opponent of Osiris, was occasionally thought 
of as embodied in a stone, as is shown by the 
determinative of his name, which is a stone in the 
shape of a brick-mould. Late texts mention also 
worship paid to the metals and to half-precious 
stones, but such notices are rare. 

(c) The worship of high places could naturally 
attain to no great proportions in the Nile valley, as 
characteristic elevations are in general wanting in 
the flat plateaus that stretch along both banks of 
the river; but instances of it do oceur. The cir- 
cumstance that the temple of the Hathor of the 
copper mines of the Sinaitic peninsula was situated 
upon a mountain height, may, it is true, have been 
due to Semitie influence. But we find a similar 
state of things in other places as well. At Heli- 
opolis there was a sandhill, on which sacrifices were 
ofiered to the sun-god at his rising (Pianchi stele, 
1. 102). At Gebel Barkal the mountain on which 
the temples were situated was called the holy 
mountain, probably because it was itself regarded 
as holy, and not merely because of the sanctuaries 
to which it afforded shelter. From the end of the 
second inillennium B.C. come some notices pointing 
to the paying of Divine honours to the mountain 
peak over Sheh Abd el-Guimah at Thebes. This 
peak has prayers addressed to it; a ka, a Divine 
personality, is attributed toit; transgressions may 
be committed against it, which it punishes severely, 
or forgives if entreaty to that effect is addressed to 
it. In other texts it is brought into connexion or 
even identified with the serpent Mer-scker (‘she 
who loves silence’), one of the most popular deities 
of the Theban necropolis. But originally the 
mountain was an independent Divine form (cf. the 
textsin Maspero, lt. de myth. li. 402 ἢ, Capart, 
dievue de ? Université de Bruxelles, vi. [April 1901), 
which, amongst other functions, was supposed to 
diseharge those of a healing deity. A more exact 
study of the rock-inscriptions of Egypt may be 
expected to bring to light more of these high- 
place deities; in temple-inscriptions, on the con- 
trary, they appear to be practically wanting, 
showing that here they were not regarded as of 
suthciently higli rank to find mention by the side 
of the great gods. 

(4) The cult of springs and streams was in the 
Nile valley naturally confined to a few instances, 
there being so slender a supply of independent 
watercourses. Of springs, the only one, properly 
speaking, that comes into consideration, is at 
Heliopolis. 1n it, according to a stele of the 8th 
cent. B.C. (Piinchi stele, 1. 102), the sun-god Ra 
washed his facc, and his example was followed by 


kings when they visited the sanctuary. It is not 
said whether the spring actually received Divine 
honours, but it certainly possessed a certain sacred- 
ness, Which it retained even after the fall of the 
Egyptian State. The Arabs regarded it as the 
fountain of the sun ; and, according to the Chris- 
tian legend, the Virgin Mary, when fleeing from 
Herod, washed the swaddling-bands of the infant 
Jesus in it (Avang. Inf. Arad. ο. 24; Abd Allatif, 
Rel. de V Egypte [Vrench tr. by de Sacy], p. 88 ff.). 

Far more important was the place held by the 
Nile (Hapi), on whose flow and inundation the 
prosperity and even the existence of Egypt de- 
pended, and which was conceived of as a fat man 
with nipple-formed breasts, flowers upon his head, 
and wearing a loin-cloth composed of sedge. Ile 
had temples in a number of places (Nilopolis near 
Memphis, Heliopolis, etc.); in other instances he 
was received into the important temples in com- 
pany with other deities. The greatest of the 
popular festivals were held in his honour and to 
mark the phases of his increase ; numerous hymns 
celebrating his beneficence have come down to us, 
being found even engraved upon rock-walls along 
with lists of offerings to be presented to him (cf. 
e.g. Stern, Aegyp. Zischr. 18738, p. 129 ff.; Maspero, 
fiymne au Ni, Paris, 1868). In these texts he 
is hailed as giver of life to all men, bringer of joy, 
creator, nourisher of the whole land. In all this 
we have no myth in the proper sense of the term, 
and the Nile comes into no further relations with 
the great deities’of the temples. Occasionally the 
Nile is not viewed as one divinity, but is divided 
into the Nile of Upper and of Lower Egypt. When 
these two bind together for Pharaoh the plants that 
characterize them, he is thereby constituted lord 
of the whole land. ‘There are other instances 
where the process of partition is carried still 
further, and each nome has its own Nile. 

In the train of the Nile appear a number of 
forms which embody the blessings dispensed by 
him. Thus we have the god of provisions, Ka (not 
to be confounded with the soul-form fa), who is 
also called the father of the gods; the gods Hu, 
T’efa, and Resef, which stand for abundance and 
nourishment; the goddess of corn, Nepera, and 
the serpent-headed goddess of the harvest, Nennut. 

(6) The worship of animals (cf. Wiedemann, 
‘Culte des animaux’ in the Aluséon, viii. 211 ff, 
o09 ff. ; Avél. de Harlez, 372 ff. ; LMerodot’s Zweites 
Buch, 271 tt.) has been regarded from ancient times 
as one of the most remarkable features of Egyptian 
religion. In discussing this subject we must dis- 
tinguish between the Divine honours paid to cer- 
tain individual animals, and the high regard for 
whole classes of animals sacred to certain gods. 
In the latter instance it was supposed that cer- 
tain animals were specially dear to certain gods, 
whether because they were fond of incorporating 
themselves in these, or for some other mythological 
reason, The animals in question must not be 
hurt or killed, in their lifetime they must he fed, 
aiter their death they were frequently embalmed 
and buried, but were not worshipped. ‘The pheno- 
menon with which we are dealing may be com- 
pared with the high regard for certain animals 
shown in other lands: for instance, at the present 
day, for the stork in N. Germany ; it is not animal 
worship, properly so called. Almost every species 
of animal found in Eeypt is imcluded in this 
category of sacred animals (see list in Parthey’s 
Plutarch, de 15. 261 ff.), but regard for a particular 
species is conunonly confined to particular nomes 
or districts, and one nome had no seruple about 
killing and eating the sacred animals of another, 

The case is quite different with individual 
animals that ranked as Divine. In them a par- 


| ticular god embodies himself when he descends to 
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earth, and lives on in this incarnation in the 
temple. The cult is then occupied essentially 
with this god-animal, which is duly supplied with 
food, drink, adornments, etc. We fee this, 
above all, from the classical writers ; the inscrip- 
tions in such cases always speak of the god him- 
self. These animal deities were immortal in the 
sense that, whenever the animal incorporation died, 
a fresh embodiment of the god in an animal of the 
same species immediately took place. Moreover, 
the death of the first embodiment was not a com- 
plete one ; its immortal soul passed, like that of 
man, as Osiris, into the world beyond. Hence the 
Osiris dirge was raised for the animal, and it was 
solemnly interred, sometimes in an isolated tomb, 
sometimes in a spot where there were numerous 
such graves of animals. Besides real animals, we 
encounter, amongst these embodiments of deity, 
certain fabulous creatures. Pre-eminent amongst 
these is the phenix, an embodiment of Ra. The 
Egyptians came to look upon these fancied forms 
as actually cxisting creatures, like the sphinx, the 
gritin, ete., which were supposed to inhabit the 
desert (cf. e.g. Leps. Denkm. 1i. 131). 

The most important of the god-animals, or at 
least the most frequently mentioned in the classi- 
cal authors, are the following :— 

Apis (Egyp. Ha@pi)—a bull in the form of which 
Ptah of Memphis embodied himself, and whose 
worship is attested from the 4th dynasty down 
to the time of the emperor Julian. This animal 
was believed to be engendered by a moonbeam ; 
the cow which gave birth to him shared in the 
veneration paid him. He was recognized by a 
number of marks, about whose appearance tradi- 
tion varies as to details. Solemnly introduced 
into the temple, the animal gave oracles, partly 
directly, and partly through his attendants. His 
death occasioned general mourning; his place of 
burial, from the middle of the 18th dynasty, was 
a rock-cut catacomb), the so-called Serapeum, in the 
middle of the necropolis of Memphis. The soul of 
the animal passed as Osiris-Apis into the world 
beyond, and this double form became blended, in 
the minds of the Greeks who were settled in 
Eeypt, with the notions of Pluto and Asclepios. 
Thus arose the hybrid god Sarapis or Serapis, 
whose cult at the beginning of the Christian era 
was diffused over the whole of the Roman Empire 
(cf. 6.0. Lafaye, Hist. du culte des divinités d’ Alea- 
andrie, Paris, 1884). 

Mnevis—an incorporation of Ra as a bull, at 
Heliopolis. 

Bacis—a bull form of Ra (Mont), at Her- 
monthis, 

suchos—a crocodile embodiment of Sebak in a 
lake in the Fayum, which likewise gave oracles, 
πὶ was interred in the catacombs of the laby- 
rinth., 

A vam form belonged, amongst others, to Osiris 
at Mendes, and Amon-ha at Thebes. Thoth had 
the form of an ibis at Hermopolis Magna, and, it 
would appear, also in a temple at Memphis, where 
the ibis was regarded as a sacred animal, and 
buried accordingly. 

The Phoenix (6ennz), in earlier times conccived 
of as a heron, in later also as an eagle, was an 
embodiment of Ra, especially as the morning sun, 
in a temple at Heliopolis (cf. Wiedemann, Acgyp. 
Ztschr. 1878, p. 89 1f.), but worshipped also in 
other places in Egypt, and one of the forms of the 
blessed dead, whose resurrection was guaranteed 
by that of the Phenix itself. 

The Sphinx, a lion with human head, was an 
embodiment of Ra-Harmachis, who is represented 
in this manifestation-form by the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh. The Sphinx, further, represents more 
generally the form assumed by various deities 


when they descend to the earth as watchers. The 
figures representing sphinxes generally have the 
features of the dedicator of the particular sphinx, 
i.¢., for the most part, the features of a king. The 
majority of sphinxes are of the male sex. But if 
the deity portrayed should be female, and the 
dedicator of the monument a woman, the sphinx 
may also have a female form. The sphinx was 
originally unwinged ; it was only under Asiatic 
influence that it came to assume wings. 

The cow was an embodiment of Hathor and of 
other maternal] deities.—The serpent was the form 
of embodiment of several deities of the tomb dis- 
tricts—above all, of Mer-seker (see above, p. 1895), 
as well as of harvest deities like Rennut and many 
others. 

(f) In the Nile valley there is less frequent men- 
tion of the worship of plants and trces than one 
might expect in the case of an essentially agri- 
cultural people. This deficiency of statement is 
explicable on the ground that the eult of vege- 
table life was part of the popular religion, and only 
found occasional admittance into the temple cult. 
Even when the latter was the case, one can always 
see clearly how loose was the connexion of the 
cult of plants with that of the great gods, and how 
little, in consequence, this connexion was main- 
tained, 

Thus, a religiously important tree is the sycomore 
which stood in the West on the way to the world 
beyond, and from which a goddess, who 15 nore or 
less identified with the tree, supplied the dead 
with food and drink for their wanderings. This 
notion took its rise from the actually existing 
isolated trees growing at the commencement of 
the desert, in small hollows where water is found. 
Under the shadow of these the shepherd or the 
huntsman would seek rest, and express his grati- 
tude by paying veneration to them. A great 
deal of vacillation is shown as to the particular 
deity with whom this sycomore is to be brought 
into relation. The one usually selected was 
Hathor, the mistress of the West, but besides 
her we find Isis, Selkit, Neith, Nut (cf. Wiede- 
mann, Rec. de trav.trel. ἃ ?Hgypt. xvil. 10f.). 
Within the sacred domain of the temples there 
were groves, the trees of which were occasionally 
venerated in the same sense as everything else 
connected with the temple. In the Ptolemaic 
period an attempt was made systematically to 
establish this veneration in the case of all temples, 
and thus to inclide the various species of sacred 
trees in the lists of materia sacra. Thus in 24 
nomes we find the Nile acacia, in 17 the Cordva 
myzxa (2), in 16 the Zizyphus Spina Chrosti, in 
1 or 2 the sycomore, the Juniperus Phenicea, and 
the Tamarix Nilotica. In all, 10 species of trees 
appear as sacred. Of these as many as 3 are some- 
times venerated in the same nome (Moldenke, Ueber 
die in alttigyp. Texten erwihnicn Baéume, 8 Π.), So 
far as we know, the only tree that played a con- 
siderable réle in the παπ cult was one that grew 
at Heliopolis near the spot where the sun-cat 
killed the Apepi serpent. From this tree the 
Phoenix took flight, and on its leaves Thoth or 
Safech inscribed the name of the king in order 
thus to endue him with everlasting life (cf. Lefé- 
bure, Sphinx, v. 1 fi., 65 ff.) ; 

The most surprising circumstance Im connexion 
with the whole subject of plant worship is that 
the tree which is most characteristic of the Nile 
valley, namely the palm, makes its appearance 
only very rarely in the cultus inscriptions. Thus, 
the palm is found instead of the sycomore of Nut 
upon a relief now at Berlin (No. 7322); and a stele 
at Dorpat (PSBA xvi. 152) mentions the goddess 
Ta-urt of the Dum paln; but such notices are only 
exceptional. 
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With greater frequency than sacred trees we 
encounter the special gods of corn, who, as noted 
above, are sometimes assigned to the train of the 
Nile god. Also the dogma of the resurrection of 
Osiris is brought into connexion with plant life, 
and Osiris awakening to new life is portrayed as a 
mummy lying upon its back, and with corn sprout- 
ing from it (Papyr. Louvre, v. 27, in Pierret, Dogme 
de la resurrection ; relief at Phile, in Rossellini, 
Mon. del culto, p. 23), Allusions to this doctrine 
are found as early as the Middle Empire (Birch, 
Coffin of Amamu, pl. 276), and then repeatedly in 
the Book of the Dead. Even in the Osiris festivals 
of late times the sprouting of grains of corn from 
the figure of Osiris still plays a part; and in a 
tomb of the time of Amenophis 111. proof has been 
discovered by Loret (ef. Sphinx, iii. 106 f.) that it 
was occasionally the practice then, in connexion 
with burial, to make corn grow from an image 
of Osiris as a kind of pledge of human immor- 
tality. 

(σ) Of ciéy divinitics there must have been a con- 
siderable number, but only one of them is men- 
tioned somewhat frequently, namely the goddess 
of Thebes, who was conceived of as an armed 
woman, and who appears in two forms, nainely 
Uas-t ‘Thebes,’ and ‘she who is there in sight of 
her lord’ (originally the necropolis of Drah abu 
Neggah; cf. Maspero, Et. de myth. ii. 403). As 
yet, we know nothing of temples erected in honour 
of such personifications. Iiven a foreign city deity 
found admittance into the Egyptian pantheon, 
namely the goddess Kadesh, who derived ler 
name from a Syrian city on the Orontes, and 
who comes before us as queen of heaven, mistress 
of all gods, daughter of Ra. She is portrayed, 
with a front view, as a woman standing upon 
a lion. To what foreign deity she originally 
answered, whether a Semitie Astarte in her local 
form as worshipped at Kadesh, or a Hittite god- 
dess, cannot be determined, but the fashion of her 
portraiture makes the latter supposition the more 
probable. 

(4) There were also certain buildings, temples, 
pyramids, and the like, that were temporarily 
πότμον as divinities to whom veneration was 

ue. 


(5) DEIFIED ABSTRACT NOTIONS.—These liold 
a special place in the list of Egyptian objects of 
veneration. It would be a mistake to look upon 
such deification as the result of profound philo- 
sophical speculation ; it is simply a development 
of the fundamental idea which never ceased to 
make itself felt in Egypt, namely, that every 
word must have corresponding to it a perceptible 
form, a kind of personality, which could be por- 
trayed and, if necessary, worshipped. The number 
of abstract notions known as yet from lists of gods 
or from other indications, is pretty large; the dis- 
covery of fuller sts will no doubt increase the 
number. The base of an altar (now at Turin, 
pub. in 15.8.4. iii. p. 110) dating from the 
time of king Pepi 1. (6th dynasty), supplies the 
following group: Day (Z/vu), Year (Lenpt), Eternity 
({ich), Unendingness (7’ct-ta); followed by Life 
(Anch), Stability (Yet), and Joy (Fu-t-ab). Further, 
we find here Seeing (71α), and Hearing (Sen), 
and, finally, Right Speaking (4Zad-cher). Jn other 
inscriptions appear Taste ({u), Perception (Sa), 
Strength (Us), etc. When it is desired to portray 
these abstract notions, they are simply provided 
with a human form having the appropriate 
written sign on its head, or their ideographic 
lieroglyph sign is drawn with arms and legs ap- 
pended to it. In the temple cult these forms in 
general scarcely received actual worship, although 
some of them are mentioned not infrequently 


under the New Empire. A number of abstract 
notions seem to make their appearance as 8, con- 
nected group at Hermopolis, where the so-called 
eight elementary deities enjoyed Divine honours. 
These eight, divided into four pairs, each with a 
male and a female, were Eternity (eh), Darkness 
(ek), Heavenly Water (Nu), Earthly Water of 
Inundation (of the Nile, Nez); see the Literature 
in Wiedeinann, Orient. Ltztg. iv. 381% From 
this starting - point they found admittance into 
other temples as well. 

There was only one abstract notion which by 
itself played a prominent part, namely the god- 
dess Maat, ‘ Truth,’ who appears as a woman, witli 
the ideogram for ‘truth’ upon her head. She is 
quite materialistically conceived of; one can eat 
and drink the truth, in order to become truthful. 
Maat is mentioned from the earliest times onwards, 
but, in spite of the widely diffused veneration for 
her, she had seldom a sacrificial cult of her own. 
When promiment officials are called ‘ priests of the 
truth,’ this is probably rather a title intended to 
characterize them as specially truthful, and not 
the name of an actual office. Occasionally we 
hear of two Truths, in which case there was prob- 
ably in view the distinction between truth in 
action, ὁ.6. justice, and inward sincerity. The 
goddess of Truth, when represented as human, 
appears at times blindfolded, because slie judges 
without respect of persons. She conducts the 
dead into the judgment-hall of Osiris, where she 
attends to the weighing of the heart. In myth- 
ology she plays no part; and if at times she ap- 
pears as the consort of Thoth, this has nothing to 
do with her proper significance, but rests upon 
later speculation, which desired to bring the god 
of wisdom into connexion with the truth. A 
similar judgment is to be passed on the statement 
that Maat is a daughter of ha, This is simply an 
expression of the thought that the light of the 
sun brings the truth to view. None of these 
notions has been further worked up (cf. for Maat, 
Stern, Acgyp. Zischr. 1877, pp. 86 ff., 113 ff. ; 
Wiedemann, Ann. du Ilusée Guimet, x, 581 ff.). 


111, THE CuLTUS.—The worship of the deity in 
the temple was concerned, above all,, with the 
charge of the image of the god or the sacred animal 
that found a place in tle holiest part of the build- 
ing, the naos, The door leading to the xaos, or 
the barred gate giving access to the god-animal, 
was fastened by a priest every evening with a 
strip of papyrus, the ends of which were smeared 
with clay and a stamp impressed upon them. ‘The 
following morning it was one of the first sacred 
functions to break this seal, and thus to renew tle 
possibility of communion between the deity and 
man. Regarding this ceremony and others which 
accompanied or followed the breaking of the scal, 
we are informed through the ritual books of vari- 
ous temples which have come down to us, and 
which describe the various sacred duties to be 
performed on the morning of each day. We have 
the ritual at Abydos, in the time of Seti I., for 
Osiris, Isis, Horus, Amon, Rai-Harmachis and 
Ptah (publ. by Mariette in Abydos, 1. 34-86) ; at 
Karnak (in the Hall of Pillars, back wall), from 
tle time of Seti 1., for Amon-Ri (not yet publ.), 
Then there are isolated pieces ; mostly with refer- 
ence to royal visits to the temple, containing also 
pictures of the various ceremonies, mostly in the 
correct order, but furnished with abbreviated 
legends. These are to be met with on most 
temple walls, on the outside of the naos, temple 
| doors, obelisks, ete. J’urther texts may be found 
in Papyr. Berlin 55 [now 3055] for Amon, and 14 
and 53 [now 3014 and 3053] for Mut, both dating 
from the time of the 20th dynasty (publ. in 
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Hieratische Papyr. aus der Kénigl. Mus. zu 
Berlin, i., Leipzig, 1896-1901) ; ef. Lemm, R2é2al- 
buch des Ammondienstes, Leipzig, 1882 ; and Moret, 
Le rituel dw culte divin journalier en Hoypie, 
Paris, 1902. For the parallel texts of the ritual 
for the dead, cf. especially Schiaparelli, HZ Libro 
dei Funerali, ii., where numerous examples are 
given; for the meaning and translation of the 
latter texts, cf. Maspero, Ht. de myth. 1. 283 ff. A 
number of the statements that come under the 
present category are already found in the Pyrannid 
texts of the Gthdynasty. These surviving accounts 
of the ritual show that the ceremonies were nearly 
the same in almost all Egyptian temples. 

There is first a brief indication of the ritual act 
to be performed, with a picture of it also when the 
text happens to be engraved in relief on the temple 
wall, and then follow the terms of the prayer 
which the priest is to utter as he performs each 
of the acts named. These prayers consist almost 
exclusively of invocations of the deity, without 
any further point of interest, whereas the acts 
themselves have a higher significance, as they let 
us see what was the form of the ancient Egyptian 
divine service. They show at the same time that 
the lattcr was very much of one cast, for the same 
ceremonies as were performed before the god every 
morning were performed also by the king when 
he brought a great oflering to the temple in the 
hope of obtaining from the god in return the pro- 
mise of victory over Is enemies, joy, strength, or 
everlasting life. Much the same usages were fol- 
lowed, moreover, when the object was to reani- 
mate a dead man, that he might be able to enter 
the world beyond and eat and drink there. We 
cannot go more fully into these eeremonies here, 
bunt we must speak of their order :—(1) There 
was first the ‘striking or rubbing of the fire,’ 
i.e. a spark was generated by striking a flint or 
rubbing dry pieces of wood against each other, 
and this spark was regarded as Divine and as an 
eilluence of the eye of the sun-god Horus. It 
furnished the means of lighting the temple and 
of kindling the fire for the burnt-offering. The 
latter was the main object, for now follow: (2) 
the taking liold of the censer, (3) the placing of 
the incense-container on the censer, (4) the casting 
of the incense into the flame. Thereupon (5, 6) 
the ministrant advanced to the elevated place, the 
naos, (7) loosed the band that fastened its door, 
(8) broke the seal, (9) opened the naos, and thus 
(10) made the face of the god himself visible, and 
(11) looked upon the god. Reverently (12-17) he 
cast himself upon the ground, raised himself, and 
repeated the prostration a number of times, keep- 
ing his face all the while turned towards the 
earth, and then (18, 19) commenced a hymn of 
praise to the god. When this was ended, a series 
of offerings were presented to the god: first of all 
(20) a mixture of oil and honey, with which it was 
customary to anoint the images of the gods, and 
then (21) incense. After this the priest stepped 
back from the maos into the adjoining room of the 
temple, where (22) he uttered a short prayer. 
Then (23, 24) he took his place once more in front 
of the naos, and (25) solemnly praying ascended 
the steps which led from the temple floor to the 
level of the interior of the naos. Whereas he had 
hitherto stood lower than the deity, he now felt 
himself, after performing the above-mentioned 
ceremonies, to be on an equal footing with him, 
and might thus stand on the same level. But 
scarcely had he taken this step when he was 
seized once more with awe of the god, whose 
countenance was now distinctly visible (26, 27), 
he looked upon him (28), and repeated the pros- 
trations he had previously performed (29-34). 
Then he burned incense (35, 36), and uttered one 


or more prayers and hymns in honour of the god 
(37-41). <A figure of the goddess of Truth was now 
presented to the god (42), who, in order to be 
truthful, must receive the truth into himself by 
eating or drinking. Then followed an incense- 
offering, meant not only for the god who was the 
special object of worship, but for all his com- 
panions who shared the veneration of the temple 
(43). Then began the purifying and clothing of 
the god. First of all the priest laid both his hands 
upon the god himself (44), then upon the upper 
side of the case in which the figure was placed, in 
order to eficct its purifications as well (45). Then 
he purified the deity with four libation - pitchers 
full of water (46) and with four red pitehers full 
of water (47), fumigated him with incense (48), 
brought a white sash (49) and put it on the god 
(50). ‘Then he put on him, successively, a green, 
a bright-red, and a dark-red sash (51-53), after 
which he brought to him two kinds of ointment 
(54, 55), then green and black eye-paint (56, 57), 
an act which was followed by scattering dust 
before the god (58), in order thereby to make 
even the spot, on which the god or the sacred 
animal stood, clean. The priest next walked four 
times round the god (59), and this ceremony ex- 
plains why the temple naos occupied a detached 
position in the sanctuary, namely, in order that 
this walking round it might be possible. At the 
close of tlis performance the presentation of ofter- 
ings again took place. J irst the god received 
natron with which he was purified (60), then he 
was fumigated with incense (61), and underwent 
a purification with four grains of a substance 
bronght from the sonth, and then with four grains 
of the same from the north (62, 63), then a purifi- 
cation with water (64), followed by a fumigation 
with ordinary incense, and another with the Anti 
incense from Arabia (65, 66). Here ended the 
regular Divine service. 

The object of all these acts was to elothe and to 
purify the god. The latter point was considered 
important, because the Egyptians in all matters of 
religion laid special stress upon bodily cleanness. 
Washings of every kind were required before any 
sacred transaction; even the gods must wash them- 
selves repeatedly if they desire to consult the sacred 
books. Fumigating and rubbing with ointment 
also come under the category of purification, it 
being the custom in the Nile valley to perfume 
oneself before important transactions of a civil 
as well as a religious character. Tle man who 
above all had to wash himself was the priest, 
who was accordingly designated ‘the clean’ (dé, 
uab), the ideogram for which is a man over whom 
water is poured or who finds himself beside water, 
in allusion to these frequent washings. 

In addition to the purifymg, the supplying of 
food and drink to the god or to the sacred aninal 
played a part in the cultus; but here we have no 


| extensive books of mtnal to tell us im detail, for 


| 


instance, about the prayers to be uttered in con- 
nexion with the performance of the various acts. 
No doubt, all this was reculated by as exact a code 
of ceremonial as the actions and prayers connected 
with the clothing and the purifying of the god. 
In regard also to other religious ceremonies we are 
without the prescriptions as to the occasions and 
the ordering of processions, burnt- offerings, and 
various consecrations. There are merely allusions 
in the inscriptions, but these show that here too 
everything was fixed by a hard-and-fast rule instead 
of being left to the discretion of the individual 
worshipper or the temple college. 


iv. CONCEPTIONS OF A FUTURE LIFE.—(1) The 
notions as to a world beyond (cf. Wiedemann, 
The Realms of the Egyptian Dead, London, 1901), 
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where gods and the dead have their home, are 
primarily connected in the Nile valley with the 
sun and his 24-hours’ course. The sun rises in 
the east in the morning, and sails in his bark to 
the west; for the motion of the sun, like that of 
all the heavenly bodies, is conceived of by the 
Egyptians as eflected by a vessel, the waters on 
which it sails being sometimes viewed as a heavenly 
ocean, and sometimes as a Nile that flows through 
the brazen heaven. The sun-bark is generally 
supposed to be carried along by the stream, re- 
quiring merely to be steered ; it is only exception- 
ally that it is represented as drawn by jackals which 
run on both banks of the heavenly stream. In the 
cabin of the bark sits the sun-god, while other gods 
man the vessel. The day voyage lasts 12 hours, 
that is to say, the Egyptians divided the time from 
sunrise to sunset into 12 equal parts, these being 
consequently, as a matter of course, longer in 
summer than in winter. 

The sun sets in the west, and commences now 
upon a subterranean stream its night voyage, which 
also lasts 12 hours. The whole voyage of the sun 
is compared by the Egyptians to the life of man. 
The god is born in the morning, grows old during 
his course, sinks in the evening, as an old man, 
into the night, to rise again as a new god the 
following morning. Usually the whole process 
is accomplished, as indicated above, within four 
and twenty hours; more rarely, instead of this, 
it is spread over a whole year or over longer 
periods of 365 and more years. Wherever the 
sun comes, he finds gods and spirits, but the 
distribution of these beings over heaven, earth, 
and the under world is variously conceived of at 
different times, 

(2) As to the dwelling-place of the gods them- 
selves we have only meagre data. In the matter of 
the cultus, apart from the offerings which were daily 
offered to the sun upon open-air altars, the whole 
concern was with the embodiments of the gods that 
dwelt in the temples. If Doppelgdngers who did 
not dwell on earth were postulated for these, they 
were spoken of without any precise localizing of 
them, or they were called by such general titles as 
‘lord of heaven or earth or Egypt,’ ete. In later 
times, in addition to this, the various gods are 
frequently conceived of pantheistically as inhabit- 
ing the whole world. Thus it is said (Horrack, 
Lamentations d’ Isis, pl. 5, 1. 2) of Osiris: ‘The 
heaven contains thy soul, the earth contains 
thy forms, the under world (Duat) contains thy 
secrets.’ A dwelling-place of the gods in the 
sense of the Greek Olympus is unknown to the 
Egyptians. 

(3) Far more numerous than the statements 
regarding the abodes of gods are those about the 
region which was believed to be the place of so- 
journ of dead men when they were awakened to 
new life. This region is variously placed— 

(a) Above the earth, in heaven.—Ditterent views 
prevailed as to how the soul succeeded in gaining 
admittance into the sun-bark among the stars or 
into the spreading Plain of the Blessed. According 
to some, the soul, immediately upon a man’s death, 
hastened to the west to the spot where the sun 
sank through a narrow opening into the deep, and 
there clambered into the solar bark. On board of 
the latter it passed through the under world, and 
the following morning rose to heaven. Others 
believed in a ladder, by whose aid the soul could 
climb to heaven. Another set of notions attached 
themselves to the cremation of the dead; the soul 
was supposed to ascend with the smoke from the 
burning corpse. But the most widely diffused view 
was that the soul had the form of a bird, that of 
kings being in the form of a hawk, that of other 


shape it left the body as it grew cold in death, and 
flew upwards. 

On reaching heaven, the soul dwelt in the com- 
pany of the gods and of the souls that had arrived 
there before it. How a place was assigned it here 
is a question on which the Egyptians in general 
do not appear to have had settled convictions, 
Only the Pyramids of the 5th and 6th dynasties 
notice it, the dead Pharaoh being here represented 
as seizing the supremacy of the other world by 
force. With the aid of his servants he captures 
the gods on his arrival, causes them to be 
slaughtered and cooked, and devours them along 
with their souls and attributes, crowns and brace- 
lets. In this way their magical power passes over 
to him, and he becomes the mightiest of the gods, 
The texts give no indication, it is truc, of how he 
was able to maintain this position against a subse- 
quently dying Pharaoh, or to avoid being himself 
captured and eaten in turn. 

(ὁ) Under the earth.—Here lay Duat, ‘the deep,’ 
which the sun passed through by night, and which 
was divided into 12 parts, corresponding to the 12 
hours of night. These were separated from one 
another by doors, or, according to anothcr view, by 
massive gates. This realm is described in words 
and illustrated by pictures in a number of texts, 
notably in the Book of Am-Duat, ‘that whicli is 
in the deep,’ and the Book of the Gates, the be- 
cinnings of which go back to the Middle Empire, 
but which were widely circulated above all in 
Thebes from the 18th to the 20th dynasty. In 
later times they were less frequently copied. 
While their accounts are similar in their funda- 
mental ideas, there are far-reaching differences in 
details. Through the midst of Duat flows a Nile, 
upon which floats the bark containing the ram- 
headed night sun. On the banks to right and left 
were found innumerable demons of the most varied 
forms, men, animals, especially serpents, or hybrid 
forms, human and animal, Many of them attend 
upon the snn, aiding him in his course. Others, 
with the great Apepi serpent at their head, labour 
to destroy the sun, but are always overcome, 
although this does not prevent their always com- 
mencing afresh the conflict of darkness with ight— 
a conflict whose end the Egyptians never attempted 
to portray, and probably never expected. 

The souls of men joined the sun in the west 
when he entered Duat. The god assigned them 
fields in the various divisions. Here they lived 
under conditions that were in general far from 
enjoyable, and had to render help to the god on 
subsequent nights. Each of them had the benefit 
of only a single hour’s sunshine upon their land. 
As soon as the god had left any division, night 
reigned in it, illuminated at most by the seas of 
fire in which enemies of the sun-god were burned, 
or by fire-vomiting serpents. Originally it was 
held that all men, good and bad, kings and subjects, 
would experience much the same lot in these 
regions. Only those who were expert in magic 
might escape from Duat and pursue their journey 
in company with the sun till they reached a new 
day. In later times Duat became the scene of a 
process of judgement, in which sentence was pro- 
nounced concerning good and evil. The good 
were then allowed to till the fields, the bad were 
punished by being plunged in seas of water and 
fire. 

Similar and as little reassuring is the account of 
the future world contained also in other Egyptian 
works; hence, above all, the numerous exhorta- 
tions to enjoy life which were in vogue from 
ancient times down to the closing period of Egyp- 
tian history. Here the future world is presented 
as a land of sleep and darkness, whose inhabitants 


men in that of a bird with a human head. In this ! recognize neither father nor mother, in which they 
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pine for water and fresh air, and where there is a 
reign of absolute death, which shows no tenderness 
to its worshippers, and regards not the offerer of 
sacrifice, 

(c) On the eavth.—On this theory the realm of the 
dead appears to liave been for long souglit in the 
north, in the Delta. This Plain of Peace or Plain 
of Aalw (1.6. ‘of marsh plants’; later, by popular 
etymology, explained as Plain ‘of worms’), as it 
was called, was thought of as a district traversed 
by a stream and divided by numerous canals and 
river-arms into islands, which were the abode of 
the gods and the dead. The latter were mainly 
occupied with agriculture, which provided them 
with the necessary food. When the Delta came 
to be better known, the realm of the dead was 
naturally banished from it. At first it moved 
further north, still continuing on earth, but was 
afterwards transferred to heaven, being located in 
the region of the Great Bear. 

In that form of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future world which prevailed in later times, above 
all in the Osirian faith, a realm of the dead, simi- 
larly thought of and named, lies in another quarter 
of the heavens, in the west, where the sun sets. 
Whether this notion is as old as that of the dwell- 
ing of the dead in the north—which appears most 
likely—or was of later origin, cannot be made out 
from the texts. From the time of the Middle 
Empire the adherents of the Osirian system are 
likewise at one regarding the western situation of 
the Plain of Aalu. The dead man, before he could 
arrive there, must first traverse the desert. In 
his earthly form, with the traveller’s staff in his 
hand, he set out on his journey, commencing, 
according to the commonest view, at Abydos, from 
which a number of caravan roads ran to the west. 
Hunger and thirst threatened him; with Divine 
help he procured refreshment from the presidin 
deities of isolated trees; by means of magica 
formule he overcame the scrpents which beset 
lim, and the crocodiles which filled the streams 
he had to pass through. He was aided by the 
same kind of formule also when he wished to pass 
terrible demons, or had to go through mysterious 
rooms, or was terrified by all kinds of dangers. 
These formule, consequently, appeared to be in- 
dispensably necessary for reaching the life beyond ; 
and they were collected into a compilation called 
by modern scholars the Book of the Dead. From 
the time of the Middle Empire it was a favourite 
practice to commit these formule to the grave along 
with the body of the deceased, inscribing them at 
times on the walls of the tomb or on the coffin, 
at other times entrusting them to the corpse itself, 
written on papyrus or on the swathings of the 
mummy. In the various copies extant the terms 
of the formule are approximately the same, but 
their order varies very frequently. The Egyptians 
did not mark off the road to the world beyond 
with geographical precision; the notions on this 
subject changed again and again ; the order of the 
demons to be encountered and of the various 
realms of the gods is not the same. Only the 
starting-point is given, the western mountain- 
chain of Egypt, and the goal, the Hall of Judg- 
ment, in which the verdict is pronounced on the 
dead (see below, p. 1975). If this was favourable, 
they entered the Plain of Aalu, to dwell there for 
ever, or at least to find a home, which they left 
only if it was their own wish to do so, In the 
latter event, they could assume any other form 
they pleased, visit the earth, or even change them- 
selves into gods. 

(4) The ee doctrine of immortalty.—We 
have already noticed in the preceding pages a con- 
siderable nnmber of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future life. In this matter there was no uniform 
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system of belief in the Nile valley. It appears to 
have been a generally accepted dogma that man’s 
life endures for ever ; but this was represented and 
developed by each nome in conjunction with its 
own religious conceptions, without any regard to 
the possible prevalence of contradictory notions 
amongst their neighbours. They even went further 
than this in their want of system. The very same 
individuals occasionally regarded views of the future 
life which were logically self-contradictory as 
equally legitimate, and gave them a place side by 
side in their funeral texts. We must here pass 
over a long list of such doctrines, and rest content 
with giving a short account of the most important 
of them—a dogma which already played a part in 
the earliest period of Egyptian history, and became 
from c. 2000 B.c. the prevailing conception of the 
future life, till, finally, in the first millennium B.c. 
it was practically the only doctrine on the subject 
that was taken account of by the great mass of the 
Egyptian people. 

(a) This doctrine connects itself with the fortunes 
of the god Osiris. The first biography of this god we 
possess comes from the post-Christian period, being 
found in Plutarch’s de Jside οὐ Osiride ; but allu- 
sions in the monuments show that much the same 
story of his life was known as early as the Old 
Empire. It is true that, besides this main narra- 
tive, there were a number of others which showed 
deviations in details. Above all, the conceptions 
regarding the most important episode in the god’s 
existence, namely his resurrection, differed very 
widely, especially in the later texts. This may 
be due to the fact that, now that the Osirian 
doctrine was the prevailing one, the attempt was 
made to assimilate to it other doctrines of im- 
mortality, which originally started from other 
divine conceptions, or, conversely, to assimilate 
the Osirian doctrine itself to these heterogeneous 
processes of thought. The most widely current 
version, however, continued, to all appearance, to 
be that handed down by Plutarch, which is essen- 
tially as follows :— 

Rhea (Nut), the consort of Helios (Ra), had 
sexual relations with Kronos (Seb). Helios ob- 
served this, and laid a curse upon her to the 
effect that she should not give birth to a child in 
any month of the year. But Hermes (Thoth), 
who was also in love with the goddess, succeeded 
in evading the curse. He won from Selene (Aah) 
at draughts the 70th part of each day, and formed 
from these 5 intercalary days, which he placed at 
the end of the year. Osiris was born on the first 
of these days, Aroéris (Hcr-ur, the elder Horus) on 
the second, Set on the third, Isis on the fourth, 
Nephthys on the fifth. Osiris and Aroéris pass 
for children of Helios, Isis of Hermes, Set and 
Nephthys of Kronos. According to some accounts, 
Osiris and Isis had already intercourse in their 
mother’s womb, the result being the birth of 
Aroéris. In general Osiris and Isis appear as one 
married couple, Set and Nephthys as another. 
After a time Osiris became king of Egypt, ruled 
mildly, gave laws, taught the doctrines concerning 
the gods, and then journeyed over the world as 
an introducer of civilization. On his return he 
was murdered, on the 17th of Athyr, in the 28th 
year of his life or his reign, by Set, who had 
associated with him as fellow-conspirators 72 men 
and a queen of Ethiopia named Aso. Isis’ grief 
was profound, but she found a companion in 
Anubis, a son of Osiris and Nephthys. Besides, 
she had herself a son by Osiris, namely Horus, 
who later became a helper to her after having 
during his youth been often threatened with 
danger at the hands of Set. According to Plu- 


tarch, Isis discovered the coffin in which Set liad 
deposited Osiris, at Byblos in Pheenicia, and 
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brought it from there to Egypt. Set, however, 
found the coffin which had been concealed by Isis, 
tore the corpse of Osiris to pieces, and scattered 
them. When Isis discovered this outrage, she 
searched for the different parts of her husband’s 
corpse, and, wherever she found one of them, 
erected an Osiris tomb. Then she and Horus 
commenced a campaign against Set, which ended 
in the victory of Horus. By way of appendix 
Plutarch states that Isis had intercourse even with 
the dead Osiris, the result of which was the birth 
of Harpocrates (Her-pe-chrut, ‘Horus the child’). 
When we look more closely at the treatment of 
the corpse of Osiris, as described in Plutarch’s 
narrative, we are struck with one feature which 
points to a mixing up of originally different 
accounts of the fate of the corpse. At first the 
latter rests as a whole in the coflin, then it is 
cut in pieces, and, finally, the pieces are again 
brought together. As a matter of fact, we have 
here a reflexion of the clief points in the Egyp- 
tian treatment of dead bodies; the only feature 
wanting is cremation, which in the earliest times 
was practised in the case of kings, and later 
occurs sporadically and in connexion with human 
sacrifice. This omission must be due to the cir- 
cumstanece that, at the time when the QOsirian 
doctrine was attaining to full vigour, cremation 
was no longer sutticiently in vogue to demand 
consideration. During the Naqada period, a dis- 
memberment of the corpse was customary at 


burial. In the Pyramid era this was generally re- 
placed by the burial of the whole body, which it 


was sought at the same time to preserve from decay 
by a more or less complete process of embalming. 
During this same period we find also a transition 
form, by which the corpse was first allowed to 
decompose, and then the bones were collected and 
placed again in the proper order of a skeleton. 
Ata later period the custom that had practically 
exclusive sway in the Nile valley was that of 
embalming, which then came in general to be 
regarded as that applied to Osiris. During the 
process of embalming the latter, Nephthys and 
Isis were said to have sung dirges over the god, in 
order to aid in his resurrection; and a similar 
practice for a like purpose was followed also in 
connexion with human interments (see the texts 
in Horrack, Lamentations dIsis et de Nephthys, 
Paris, 1866; Budge, Archeologia, 111. 11 ff., 65 ff. 
The festivals in commemoration of the burial and 
the resurrection of Osiris at the end of the month 
Choiak are portrayed at Denderah; cf. Loret, 
Rec. de trav. rel. & CEgypt. iii. 4318, iv. 21 ff., 
γ. 55 ff.) 

In addition to the embalming of the god, we 
hear of the reconstruction of his body. This con- 
nects itself with the erecting of his spinal column, 
and a festival in its honour was held on the 30th 
of Choiak especially at Busiris in Lower Egypt. 
Finally, side by side with this there lingers on till 
the latest times the conception of the dismember- 
ment, in consequence of which various parts of 
Osiris’ body remained at different places in the 
land, and continued to be venerated as relies in 
the particular temples, the so-called Serapeums. 
Upon this theory, then, there was no such collec- 
tion of the parts of the body as is referred to by 
Plutarch. Thus the head of the god was said to 
be preserved at Memphis, the neck at Letopolis, 
the heart at Athribis. There is, however, no fixed 
system in the matter; occasionally the same parts 
rest at different places, according to the tradition 
of the temples concerned. Thus the head, for 
instance, is claimed not only for Memphis but for 
Abydos, and the legs are catalogued as Divine 
relics at a plurality of sanctuaries. 

(6) Taken as a whole, Osiris stands in Egypt for 


the prototype of the man who after a virtuous life 
must die, but who afterwards rose again to life for 
ever. Even in early times, moreover, an influence 
on the conception of Osiris entered from the side of 
the sun-religion. ‘This movement appears to have 
originated at Memphis, where Osiris was identi- 
fied with Sokaris, the local god of the dead and of 
the sun, —in Abydos this amalgamation rarely 
meets us. ‘Then, when the sun-worship was cen- 
tralized in Ra, the latter assumed the character of 
a parallel to Osiris. ‘The custoni grew up of iden- 
tifying the fate and the death of Osiris with the 
fate of the sun; and, as the old Osiris myth was 
also retained, duplicate dates were thus obtained 
for the period of the year that marked the occur- 
rence of the different events in the life of Osiris. 
For instance, the murder of Osiris fell, according 
to Papyrus Sallier iv. (19th dynasty) and Plutarch, 
upon the 17th of Athyr. Numerous other texts 
(from the 18th dynasty onwards), on the other 
hand, transfer this event to the end of the month 
Choiak, the period of the shortest days of the 
year, within which the death and the regenera- 
tion of the sun are accomplished. It is this con- 
tamination between the Osiris and the sun-god 
myths that explains how Osiris, from being a 
human king of divine descent, becomes a complete 
god. Thus a text of the 18th dynasty describes 
him in detailed fashion as creator of the world 
(see above, p. 179°), although, remarkably enough, 
it contains also copious allusions to the usual 
Osiris myth, and remarks: ‘Isis the glorious, the 
avenger of her brother (Osiris), sought him and 
rested not while she journeyed through this land 
full of grief; she ceased not until she had found 
him; a wind she stirred up with her feathers, a 
breeze she created with her wings; she performed 
the panegyrics usual at burial; she raised up the 
wearied parts of him whose heart is still (the dead 
Qsiris) ; she took his seed and fashioned an heir 
for herself.” The extraordinary method by which 
Horus is here generated after the death of his 
father is mentioned also in Plutareh, and meets 
us already in the Pyramid texts. This was a 
matter of faith then during the whole period of 
Egyptian history, and is even frequently (in 
Abydos and Denderah) the subject of pictorial 
representation (ef. Wiedemann, Rec. de trav, rel. 
avHgypt. xx. 134 ff). 

(c) Osiris in his lifetime had been a king on earth, 
after his death he became ruler in the world be- 
yond. He there passed judgment on the dead, 
to him were presented the prescribed offerings 
which were meant to procure food and drink for 
the dead. His sisters Isis and Nephthys play no 
role in the world beyond. In general, Set, the 
murderer of the god, is of course tabooed there, 
and hence his name is avoided in sepulchral texts. 
This is carried so far that king Setil., in the in- 
scriptions on his tomb, in writing his own name, 
everywhere replaces the Set by Osiris. It is true 
that alongside of the usual tradition a wholly 
different class of conceptions is found attached to 
the god Set. In Tanis, for instance, he is regarded 
asa good god and a favourite of the sun-god, on 
whose behalf he pierces with his lance the Apepi 
serpent—in contrast, again, to the Theban con. 
ception, in which Set himself corresponds essen- 
tially to the Apepi serpent. This difference is 
probably connected with the circumstance that at 
Thebes one started from the original form of the 
Osiris myth, where Set appears as the murderer of 
Osiris; whereas, at Tanis, Set or Sutech, as god of 
the desert and of foreign parts, was amalgamated 
with the foreign god Baal, who was thought of as 
the sun-god, the result of which was that in this 
roundabout way Set assumed a wholly altered 
character. 
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Of far more importance in the future world than 
Set is the jackal-god Anubis, who is generally 
presented as a son of Osiris and Neplithys, but 
occasionally also as a son of Ra. He had aided Isis 
and directed the embalming of Osiris. Accord- 
ing to the usual view, he was one of the guides of 
the dead, whom he, alternating in this function 
with Thoth, conducted into the judgment-hall of 
Osiris. His eult had no great vogue, whereas 
in early times a prominent part was played by 
another jackal-god Ap-uat (see above, p. 183). 
The worship of the latter had its centres at Lyco- 

olis in Upper Egypt and Lycopolis in the Delta. 
n consequence of this double local worship, we 
frequently lear of two gods of the same name, 
who are called, respectively, ‘Ap-uat of the south’ 
and ‘Ap-uat of the north,’ and, further, by a 
combination of Ap-uat with Anubis, two jackals 
are frequently portrayed upon steles of the dead 
as guardians of the under world. 

(dz) The doctrine of immortality attached to the 
name of Osiris is the best known to us of all the 
Egyptian conceptions of the future life. To it is 
devoted the so-called Book of the Dead, whose 
oldest texts date from the Middle Empire (cf. 
Lepsius, Aelteste Texte des Todienbuchs, Berlin, 
1867; Birch, Lgypitan Texts of the Coffin of 
Amanvu, London, 1886; Lepsius, Denkm. 11. 98 f., 
145-148 ; Maspero, J/ém. de la Miss. du Caire, i. 
1551, [These texts show a great resemblance to 
the Pyramid texts which Maspero published in Les 
inscriptions des Pyramides de Saggarah, Paris, 
1894, a reprint from 66. de trav. rel. ἃ PEgypt., 
vols. iii.-xiv.]). Its period of bloom, to which 
belong the copies that are relatively freest from 
verbal errors and best Ulustrated, falls within the 
period from the 18th to the 20th dynasty (for the 
texts see Naville, Das aegyp. Todtenbuch der 18--90 
Dynastie, Berlin, 1886 ; le Page Renouf, Facsimile 
of the Papyrus of Ant, London, 1890 [2nd ed. by 
Budge, 1894-1895, with Introduction and Transla- 
tion]; Budge, Facsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer, 
ete., London, 1899 [among them notably the very 
important text of the Papyrus of Nu]. Transla- 
tions have been published by le Page Renouf in 
PSBA xv. ff. [recently continued by Naville]; 
Budge, The Book of the Dead, 3 vols., London, 
1898 [abridged ed. under same title, London, 1901). 
Renouf’s notes are mainly on the language ; Budge 
discusses also the history of the Book of the Dead, 
with the later and the supplementary texts). In 
later times many passages were no longer intelli- 
gible to the scribes, who, accordingly, frequently 
produced very faulty copies. To this category 

elongs the Turin exemplar (emanating from the 
Ptolemaic period) published by Lepsius, which is 
now used as the basis for citations from the Book 
of the Dead (Lepsius, Todtenbuch der Aegypter, 
Berlin, 1842). A similar but less complete text is 
found in the Papyrus Cadet used by Chaimpollion, 
and published in the Description d’Egyp. Ant. ii. 
72-75. Translations, mainly based on the Turin 
exemplar, have been published by Birch (in Bun- 
sen’s Hgypt’s Place in Unwersal History, ν. 123 if.) 
and Pierret (Le Livre des Morts, Paris, 1881). 

Ata late period, from about B.c. 1000 onwards, 
there grew up, side by side with the Book of the 
Dead, numerous religious compilations, based upon 
the same doctrines, and utilizing the Book: itself 
asasource, Thus we have the various Books of 
‘Breathing,’ the Book of ‘Journeying through 
Eternity,’ the Book of ‘May my name flourish,’ 
and the like. (Texts of this class have been pub- 
lished and discussed by, amongst others, Maspero, 
Les momies royales de Deir el-Bahari, p. 594. ; 
ef. Budge, The Book of the Dead, 1898, ii. pp. 
elxxxiil ff, [text of Nesi-Chunsu]; Horrack, Livre 
des espirations, Paris, 1877 [another text in|! 


Budge, /.c. p. exev ff., publ. by Budge with the 
Book of the Dead of Hunefer]; von Bergmann, 
‘Das Buch vom Durchwandeln der Ewigkeit’ in 
Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad. 1886, p. 369 ff. ; 
Lieblein, Le Livre Egyptien ‘Que mon nom fleu- 
rissé, Leipzig, 1895; Papyrus Louvre, No. 3283, 
ed. by Wiedemann in Hveratische Texte, Leipzig, 
1879). These works help in some measure to fill 
up dacune in the conceptions of the Book of the 
Dead. Further supplements, emanating from the 
same circle of ideas, are furnished by the rituals 
for the process of embalming (ithind Papyri, ed. 
by Birch, London, 1863, and Brugsch, Leipzig, 
1865; a ‘hieratic Papyrus from Vienna’ in von 
Bergmann’s Hieratische Texte, Vienna, 1887 ; 
texts from Gizeh and Paris in Maspero’s JZém. 
sur quelques papyrus du Louvre, Paris, 1875) and 
for the ceremonies at the door of the tomb (Sehiia- 
fo Libro dei Funerali, Turin, 1881-1890; cf. 
Iaspero, Lt. de myth. i. 283 ff.). 

These texts yield an uncommonly large number 
of notices with reference to the notions of im- 
mortality that attached to Osiris, but they con- 
tain nothing like a systematic Osirian religion. 
This is due to the circumstance that from first to 
last the Book of the Dead was a collection of 
hymns to gods and of magical formule, which 
were based upon the most diverse fundamental 
doctrines, and were united in a single work with- 
out any attempt being made to remove the con- 
tradictions and establish a harmony. As time 
went on, this compilation always received fresh 
accessions in the shape of independent passages ; 
and, in addition to this, the already existing texts 
were constantly being expanded at every turn, 
without any regard to the harmony of the various 
doctrines expressed. 

(ec) Thus the same confusion that reigns in 
Egyptian religion in general, prevails also in the 
Book of the Dead and its supplementary texts. 
It is impossible here to illustrate this in detail ; 
we must be content to sketch briefly the principal 
features of the Osirian faith, passing over all 
incidental points and particular deviations. 

Originally, the adherents of Osiris appear to 
have held, in accordance with the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead, that the dead man as a whole 
would enter upon the way to the world beyond. 
The name Osiris—and this custom persisted 
through the whole course of Egyptian listory— 
was then given to him, in the hope that, like the 
god Osiris, he would attain to immortality. In 
earlier times, so far as we know, the deceased was 
always thought of as male. It was only at a later 
period, after c. 500 B.c., that women began to have 
their sex left to them, and to be sometimes called 
in the funeral texts by the name Hathor instead 
of Osiris. 

As experience proved more and more that mum- 
mies did not leave the sepuleclires, a distinction 
was drawn between the mummy (cia) and the 
Osiris; the former remained in, the coffin, the 
latter passed to the Plain of Aalu. All the 
same, however, the two were thought of as essen- 
tially identical, The mummy was equipped for 
the journey to the world beyond, the necessary 
amulets and magical formulz were given to it, 
the tomb was so arranged that it could serve as a 
dwelling-place of the Osiris, and offerings of food 
and drink were put in it. 

While, on the above view, the immortal part of 
the deceased, his soul as we should say, was an 
Osiris, thought of as with an earthly human form, 
in other places the soul was quite differently con- 
ceived. But these divergent views were, even at 
an early, and still more fully at a later, period 
amalgamated with the Osiris conception just men- 
tioned, without on that account being completely 
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given up. Thus it came about that a man was 
credited with a number of souls that pursued their 
course side by side. It was then supposed that in 
the man’s lifetime these souls were united, while 
at death they forsook the corpse and sought, each 
one independently, the way toe the next world. 
If they succeeded in this, and if the deceased was 
found righteous when tried before Osiris, his souls 
once more united within him and lived with him 
in the Plain of Aalu, as they had once done on 
earth. The fact that these part-souls are ber- 
rowed from originally independent doctrines, ex- 
plains how the views of their nature frequently 
clash and contradict one another, and, above all, 
how a number of attributes are ascribed to several 
of the part-souls. Here, again, there is a complete 
lack of any systematic harmonizing of the various 
doctrines, which must of necessity be logically 
contradictory. Besides, it is to be remarked that 
the texts in general do not introduce all the part- 
souls at once, and that now one and now another, 
according to place and time, came more to the 
front. The following is a list of the most im- 
portant of them, along with some notes on the 
main significance attributed to each of them (ef. 
Wiedemann, The Ancient Kgyptian Doctrine of 
the Immortality of the Soul, London, 1895, and 
‘Le Livre des Morts’ in the Afuséon, xv. 40 ff.) :— 

Ka had the same form as the man, and corre- 
sponded to the Osiris, standing in much the same 
relation to the man as that in which the word 
stands to the thing, the name to the person. The 
ka was born with the man, and could, even during 
his lifetime, separate itself from him to a certain 
extent: thus enophis fit. honoured lis own ka 
as a god. After a man’s death, the ka could at 
any time return into the mummy, animate it, and 
assume the dignity of the ‘ ka living in his coffin.’ 
For the most part, the cult of the dead recognized 
in the xa the essential personality of the deceased, 
the sacrificial formule were addressed to it, the 
tomb is its house, its temple, ete. 

Ba has the form of a bird, mostly with human 
head and arms. At death it takes flight from the 
bedy, but visits it occasionally, and brings it food 
and drink. The da itself, like the ka, also re- 
quires nourishment, being thus as little as the rest 
aoe part-souls thought of as an immaterial 

eing. 

Aé or hati is the heart. At death it leaves the 
man and goes by itself into the next world. In 
the Hall of Judgment it encounters its former 
possessor, and gives evidence, if nced be, against 
him. Inthe event of his being pronounced right- 
eous, it was restored to him; in the opposite case, 
the heart was supposed to live on in the Dwelling- 

lace of Hearts. The deceased being bereft of his 
1eart was thereby consigned to annihilation, for 
without a heart no existence was possible. This 
notion led to a peculiar practice. In the process 
of embalming, the readily decomposing heart was 
removed fromthe body. But, as neither the latter 
nor the Osiris could live without this organ, an 
artificial heart was substituted for the natural 
onc. lor this purpose they selected an amulet in 
the forin of a small vase or of a scerabeus beetle, 
the latter symbolizing the notions of Becoming, 
Being, aud Kesurrection in general. 

Séhu is the form, the envelope of the man. 

Chaibit is the shadow east by the man, which 
has au existence of its own, and is depicted as a 
black human form, or figuratively as a fan. 

Chu (achu) is a shining transfigured soul, which 
was frequently, it may be assumed, conceived of 
in bird form. 

Sechem is the personally conceived strength and 
power of the man; occasionally it appears to 
stand also for the form of the dead. 


fen is the name of the man. As long as this 
survived, and monuments associated with it lasted, 
as long as sacrificial formule, which commemor- 
ated it, were uttered, the dead man also continued 
to live in the other world. In the Saitic period in 
particular, great importance was attached to the 
ren, the conception of which at times coincides 
with that of the ka. 
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on the Origin and Growth of Religion, London, 1880 (empha- 
size the monotheistic, or, more correctly, henotheistic ele- 
ment in Egyptian religion). || Tiele, Histoive comparative des 
anciennes religions, Paris, 1882, and E. Meyer, Geschichte 
Aegyptens, 1887 (attempt to trace the historical development 
of Egyptian religion, but the materials used by them are not 
sufficient to justify any very far-reaching conclusions). || H. 
Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, Leipzig, 
1885-1890 (an attempt, principally with the aid of texts be- 
longing to the late period of Egyptian history, to elucidate a 
connected religious system, somewhat on the lines of Plutarch’s 
ideas. Brugsch’s views, however, lack the support, above all, 
of the older monuments. Nevertheless, the materials collected 
by him have an importance of their own). || Strauss und Torney, 
Der altdgyptische Gétterglaube, 2 vols., Heidelberg, 1889-1891 
(draws upon second-hand sources). |} Maspero, Biudes de myth- 
ologie et @arehéologie, 4 vols., Paris, 1893-1900 (a collection of the 
extremely important articles of Maspero on general questions of 
Egyptian religion, and on various religious compositions such 
as the Book of the Dead and of Am-duat, together with reviews 
of modern works on iiss of the same kind); cf. also the 
relevant passages in Maspero’s Histoire ancienne de lV’Orient 
classique, Paris, 1895-1899. | Wiedemann, Die Religion der 
alten Aegypter, Munster, 1890 [Eng. ed., freshly revised, and 
with illustrations, under the title ‘Religion of the Ancient 
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8, The higher relations of man: (@) general relation to 
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iy. Inftuence on Christian writers. 
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i. Lire.—Philo, called Judcus, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was a resident, 
probably a native, of Alexandria. Born about the 
year B.C. 20, or perhaps a little earlier, he was an 
older contemporary of Jesus Christ; aud this fact 
lends a peculiar interest to his writings, as reveal- 
ing the intellectual and religious position of a 
Hellenist who was at once enlightened and con- 
servative. If these writings did not directly in- 
fluence the earliest. expressions of Christian faith, 
they certainly exhibit the line of philosophical 
thought, to some extent the phraseology, and the 
method of Scripture exegesis, to which that faith 
resorted when it frst appealed to the Greco- 
Roman world as a system of theology. 

Little is known of Philo’s life. Ile belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family, his brether 
enjoying Imperial favour, and holding the high 
position of alabarch. Familiar with cultivated 
society and the luxuries of Alexandria, he did not 


| regularly practise the asceticism which he some- 
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times admired in others. But he led a blameless 
and studious life, amply availing himself of those 
opportunities of learning which Alexandria at that 
time alforded, with its Museum and Library, its 
concourse of lecturers and students, and the com- 
mingling of ideas which resulted from its position 
as a meeting-place of East and West. He was 
well versed in Greek literature, especially in the 
works of the great philosophers, whom he regarded 
with admiration ; but, instead of being led by this 
admiration to despise the simple records of the 
Pentateuch, he found whole and untarnished in 
the sacred books of Israel the wisdom which was 
partially contained in the writings of Greece, so 
that, with all his width of culture, he remained 
a devout and believing Jew. He was strongly 
attached to his own people. On some occasion he 
was sent to Jerusalem to offer prayer and sacri- 
fices ; and late in life, notwithstanding his aversion 
to the turbulence and anxieties of political life, he 
was so moved by the brutal riots in which the 
Jews were barbarously treated, that he went on 
an embassy to Caligula, in the winter of A.D. 
39-40, to scek for redress and security against 
further outrage. From such an Emperor nothing 
was to be obtained but insult and even blows, so 
that the members of the embassy were glad to 
escape with their lives. Philo deseribes himself 
as old and grey-headed when writing an account 
of this transaction. The year of his death is un- 
known. 

ii, Works.—Philo’s collected works have ap- 
peared in several editions, of which that of Thomas 
Mangey is still the standard. This edition, how- 
ever, published in 1742, is neither sufliciently com- 
plete nor sufficiently accurate, and will be super- 
seded by that of Cohn and Wendland, of which 
four volumes have appeared (November 1902). A 
convenient edition is that of Richter, in eight 
volumes (1828-1830), containing in addition to 
Mangey’s text the treatises de Festo Cophini and 
de Parcntibus Colendis, and the books translated 
from Armenian into Latin by Aucher. From this 
the Tauchnitz edition (1851-1853) was taken, with 
some slight alterations. 

The works fall into several groups. 1. There is 
a series of philosophical works, which are believed 
by Cohn to have becn written in Philo’s early life, 
because they contain little of his characteristic 
thought, and seem like exercises in philosophical 
style and dialectic. The difference of their char- 
acter from that of the other writings of Philo has 
led to suspicions of their genuineness; but Cohn 
thinks their style so specifically Philonean that 
there ought not to be a doubt on this point. This 
series comprises :—1. de Incorruptibilitate Mundt. 
This has been commonly regarded as spurious, but 
its genuineness has been defended by F. Cumont 
in the Prolegomena to his edition of the treatise 
(Berlin, 1891), and is accepted by Cohn. At the 
close it promises a sequel, which, however, has not 
been preserved. 2, Q@wod omnis probus liber sit, 
which, as we learn from its opening lines, was 
preceded by a discourse Περὶ τοῦ πάντα δοῦλον εἶναι 
φαῦλον. 8. de Providentia, in two books, preserved 
in Armenian (with considerable fragments in Greek), 
of which the genuineness of the first, which has 
been somewhat injured in transmission, has been 
questioned. 4. Alexander, sive de co guod rationem 
habecant bruta aninulia, preserved in Armenia. 
The mention, in § 54, of an embassy to Rome can- 
not refer to the embassy to Gaius, as it oceurs not 
in a speech of Philo’s, but in the treatise of Alex- 
ander which Philo begins to read in § 10. But, 
as Cohn points out, the consulship of Germanicus, 


in A.D. 12, is alluded to in § 27, so that the book | 


must be later than this, but might still be a com- 
paratively early work. Philo, however, in § 73, 
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says ‘ex juventute in hae nutritus sum disciplina,’ 
o that he probably wrote this treatise in middle 
ife. 

2. There is the great collection of writings con- 
taining explanations of the Pentateuch. This 
embraces three extensive works. ‘4. The large 
group of allegorical commentaries, designed for 
educated Jews. These begin with the treatises 
now known as Sacrarum Legum Allegorie (a title 
which once had a more extended application), and 
dealt with the text of Gn 2-20, certain parts being 
omitted for special reasons. There are several 
caps, some of which were certainly, and others 
probably, filled by books which are lost. This 
group, following the order observed in the editions, 
ends with the two books (originally five) de Somniis. 
To this scries must have belonged the two lost 
books ‘On Covenants,’ to which reference is made 
in de Mutatione Nominum, 6 [i. 586].* A second 
book ‘On Drunkenness’ also, with the exception 
of some fragments, is lost ; and yet another treatise, 
‘On Rewards’ (founded on Gn 154), is referred to 
as having preceded Quis rerum divinarum heres 
(1 [i. 473]). The fragment de Deo, preserved in 
Armenian, may have belonged to this group, and 
formed part of a treatise between de Mutatione 
Nominum and de Somniis. A few pages which 
appear in Mangey (ii. 265 ff.) as part of a separate 
tract, de Mercede Merctricis, have been restored by 
Cohn and Wendland to their proper place in the 
de Sacrifictis Abelis ef Caini,§ 5, The first section 
belongs to the treatise de Sacrificantibus, where 
it should be inserted between sections 4and 5. 2. 
The explanation of portions of the Pentateuch 
in the form of question and answer. This was 
intended to cover the whole Pentateuch; but it 
is uncertain whether it was completed. Several 
books on Genesis and Exodus have been pre- 
served in an Armenian translation, and some 
fragments in Latin and Greek. Though this 
work is shown by references to be later than 
the great group of allegorical commentaries, cer- 
tain difficulties suggest that the two works may 
to some extent have proceeded simultaneously. 
S. An exposition of dies Mosaic legislation, in ἡ 
which allegorical explanation is sparingly used. 
The plan of this series is clearly described 
by Philo himself in the opening of the treatise 
de Premiis et Penis. It dealt first with the 
account of the Creation, then with history, and 
lastly with laws, the following treatises being a 
supplement. It is clear, therefore, that the tract 
de Mundi Opificio, which occupies the first place 
in the editions, formed the beginning of this group. 
This indeed foreshadows the general plan, and 18 
expressly referred to as ‘the former composition’ 
in the opening of the treatise de Abrahamo, which 
introduces the second division. The object of this 
division was to illustrate the excellence of the laws 
through typical examples. The essays on Isaac 
and Jacob are lost; and the three books on the 
Life of Moses do not belong to the series. The 
tract on Joseph is succeeded by one ‘On the 
Decalogue,’ and this again by four books on 
‘Special Laws.’ The first of these has been broken 
up into several distinct treatises, beginning with 
that ‘On Cireumeision,’ and the second and fourth 
books also comprise treatises with distinct titles. 
The essays on Fortitude, Philanthropy, and Peni- 
tence form a kind of appendix, and the work is 
completed by a dissertation on Rewards and Pun- 
ishments, and on Curses. 

3. There are several historical treatises, which 
were complete in themselves. 1. de Vita Mosis, 
originally in two, but now arranged in three books. 


~The first number refers to the section in Richter and 
Tauchnitz; the subsequent figures to the volume and page of 
Mangey. 
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2. A work called Ὑποθετικά, of which only frag- 
ments have been preserved. This is perhaps the 
same as—3. The Apology for the Jews, from which 
Eusebius extracted an account of the Essenes 
(Prep. ἔν. viii. 11), and to which perhaps belonged 
the de Vita Contemplativa, containing an account 
of the Therapeute. The genuineness of the latter 
has been sharply disputed by Lucius and others, 
and ably ‘defended especially by Massebieau and 
Conybeare (the former in the Revue de I’ Histoire 
des eligions, xvi. [1887] pp. 170ff., 284 ff; the 
latter in his edition of the treatise, 1895. There 
are some valuable remarks also in Edersheim’s 
article on Philo in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, iv. 368 ἢν, and some of the 
principal objections are considered in a review of 
Conybeare in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1896, 
p. 155ff.). 4. in Flaccum. 5. Legatio ad Gaium, 
which survives out of five books Περὶ ἀρετῶν, de- 
scribing the persecutions of the Jews, and the sad 
fate of the persecutors. 

The editions contain also certain works, the 
spuriousness of which is generally admitted: de 
en and, in Armenian, de Sampsone and de 

ona, 

For fuller information and references, see tlie 
excellent section on the writings of Philo in 
Schtirer’s GJ V° iii. 487 ff. The above classification 
is In the main that suggested by Ewald (GVJ? vi. 
204 ff.), who, however, regards the Life of Moses 
as an introduction to group 2 (3), and places the 
leading groups in a different order. We have 
followed the careful classification of Cohn (‘ Eintei- 
lung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos,’ pub- 
lished in Philologus, Zeitschr. fiir das classische 
Alterthum: Supplementband vii. Heft 3, 1899). 
A similar classification, though somewhat differ- 
ently arranged, is given, with other interesting 
matter, In an earlier article by Cohn, on ‘The 
latest Researches on Philo of Alexandria’ in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, v. [Oct. 1892} pp. 24-50. 

ili, SYSTEM OF THOUGHT.—1l. The general char- 
acter and basis of Philo’s system.—The peculiarities 
of Philo’s thought are largely due to the influence 
of his time and place. In Alexandria, Greek phil- 
osophy and Oriental mysticism met and mingled ; 
and while the former, in its decline into scepticism, 
sought for support in eclectic schemes or in positive 
revelation, the latter endeavoured to justity itself 
before the world of thought by clothing its ideas 
in the language of philosophy. Jews, living in the 
midst of intellectual culture, and deeply versed in 
the finest portions of Greek literature, could no 
longer be satisfied with the crude ideas of their 
forefathers, and it became necessary to show that 
their ancestral religion was in harmony with the 
highest philosophy. Of those who made this 
attempt Philo was by far the most eminent, and 
his writings possess a singular interest for the 
Christian student, not only as revealing an in- 
structive phase of human thought, but on account 
of the influence which they exercised, directly and 
indirectly, on the theology of the Church. He 
combined in himself the two tendencies which were 
seeking for reconciliation; for he was at once a 
religious man, full of devout feeling and moral 
enthusiasm, and, although his philosophy was 
largely borrowed, distinguished by no small share 
of speculative faculty. Of the truth and Divine 
authority of the Jewish religion he was profoundly 
convinced, His system avowedly rested upon the 
Scriptures, which were inspired in the minutest 
details. The prophets speak nothing of their own, 
but only what the Divine Spirit suggests, while 
the voluntary powers are in suspense. This con- 
dition, transcending the ordinary operations of the 
will, is open to good and wise men, and Philo does 
not hesitate to speak of his own enjoyment of it 
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(de Migrat. Abr. 7 [i. 441]). Moses, however, was 
the supreme prophet, as well as king, legislator, 
and high priest; and his law reniained, among the 
vicissitudes of States, unchangeable and eternal. 
Nevertheless, Philo did not resort to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but, accepting the current story of the 
miraculous origin of the LXX, he assumed that 
the Hebrew and Greek were one and the same both 
in the facts and in the words, But, though he was 
ready to attach the utmost importance to a letter 
or even to an accent, he is not remarkable for the 
correctness of his citations. This subject has been 
investigated by Siegfried, who arrives at the fol- 
lowing results :—A large part of Philo’s citations 
consists of paraphrases from memory; in many 
instances the citation and the interpretation are 
so blended that a complete separation 15 impossible ; 
there are many examples of double citation, one 
agreeing with the LXX, the other deviating from 
it; many of his deviations are found in single 
manuscripts of the LXX; others are explicable 
from the Hebrew text; some instances occur which 
point to a Hebrew text different from the Masso- 
retic ; and others indicate an attempt to improve 
the Greek. Passages also occur in which Philo 
bases an interpretation on an expression which is 
not found in our text of the LXX. And, finally, 
some variations must be ascribed to errors of tran- 
seribers. (See Siegfried’s Philo von Alexandria als 
Ausleger des Alten Testaments, 1875, p. 162, where 
he sums up the results of three articles in Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1873. See also Dr. 
H. E. Ryle’s Philo and Holy Scripture: or the 
Quotations of Philo from the Books of the ΟἹ, 
1895, where the subject is carefully treated in the 
Introduction, § 1]. ; and two articles in the /QR, 
v. [Jan. 1893] pp. 246-280, and viii. [Oct. 1895} pp. 
88-122, ‘On the Philonean Text of the Septu- 
agint,’ so far as it may be gathered from the 
Armenian version of the Questiones et Lespon- 
stones, by F. C. Conybeare, who surmises that 
‘Philo, at different times, and in writing his dif- 
ferent works, used different texts of the LXX’; 
which would not be surprising, as the text must 
by that time have swarmed with variants). His 
canon must have been substantially the same as 
that which is now recognized, though there is no 
direct proof that he accepted Ruth, Esther, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ezekiel, or 
Daniel, (See the subject fully treated in Dr. 
Ryle’s work, Introduction, 8 1. This volume con- 
tains also the text of Philo’s quotations from 
Scripture). 

Notwithstanding his apparent narrowness of 
view and rigid scripturalism, Philo was far from 
limiting his sympathies to the Jewish nation. The 
man who conformed to the Law was, he conceived, 
a citizen of the world. He himself attended the 
theatre as well as lectures on philosophy, and was 
a shrewd observer of the habits and emotions of 
men. But philosophy could not satisfy him ; for, 
owing to the difficulty of its problems, it was 
broken up into conflicting schools, and, while he 
found in all the great sects certain elements of 
Divine truth, he took the teaching of Moses with 
him as a clue to guide him amidst their contending 
thoughts. He was not, however, content with 
carrying the great monotheistic faith and noble 
moral principles of Judaism into the disputes of 
the lecture-room ; he believed that Moses had anti- 
cipated the philosophers, and that the sublimest 
speculations of Greece lay embedded in the Pen- 
tateuch. But how was it possible to find the 
philosophy of Plato or of the Stoics in the simple 
tales of Genesis? By the method of allegorical 
interpretation, which had already been applied by 
some of the philosophers, and especially by the 
Stoics, to the ancient mythology, and which Philo 
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seriously adopted in order to rescue the wisdom of 
Scripture. If anything in the venerated records 
appeared on the surface to be childish and absurd ; 
if any statement was made whieh appeared dero- 
gatory to God; if there was something contra- 
dictory, or a representation which was contrary 
to known fact,—any of these cases was in itself an 
indication of some hidden meaning which was 
worthy of a Divine author; and so a method of 
exegesis which must seem to us false and arbitrary 
grew out of the exigencies of the time, and was 
reduced to a kind of rule among the interpreters 
of Scripture. The rules which are followed by 
Philo are carefully classified by Siegfried in the 
above-mentioned work (p. 168 ff.) ; and it is evident 
that allegorical interpretation, however absurd and 
fantastic it must appear to us, was not left wholly 
to individual caprice, but followed certain definite 
lines which were considered as established among 
the students of allegory. Several of these canons, 
though differently applied, are found in the Hag- 
gadic interpretation of Palestine; but this con- 
nexion may be due less to Philo’s knowledge of 
iabbinical methods than to the general tendencies 
of thought which characterized the age. While 
thus holding that almost everything in the Penta- 
teuch was related allegorically, Philo did not reject 
the literal meaning of that which seemed intrin- 
sically credible or reasonable; and he insists that 
tle ceremonial laws, though possessing a spiritual 
significance, must be observed according to the 
letter. Many things, however, especially anthro- 
pomorphic expressions, eould be understood only 
allegorically ; and here we may observe that no 
distinction 15 drawn between allegorical and simply 
figurative language. VPhilo’s mode of treatment, 
being that of a commentator rather than a thinker, 
leaves no room for a systematic exposition of the 
problems of philosophy, and his theory of the 
universe must be gathered and pieced together 
from an immense number of unconnected passages. 
His style, though flowing and ornate, is often 
tedious, and the modern reader grows weary of 
interpretations which destroy the living beauty 
of the original text, and make the patriarchs the 
puppets of Alexandrian speculation. Yet the 
patient student may find many a golden saying, 
and perceive that Philo’s rambling disquisitions 
are bound to one another by a thread of coherent 
thonght. 

From what has been already said, it is evident 
that for a proper understanding of Philo some 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of the 
Platomic doctrine of ideas and of the Stoical 
doctrine of the Logos, must be presupposed. This 
the reader must necessarily seek elsewhere. The 
Old Testament, too, prepared the way both for the 
main problem of philosophy and for the special 
mode of solving it. The problem may be thus 
stated: How was the transcendent and infinite 
Spirit to be brought into connexion with the 
material universe and with the souls of men? 
An answer was partly suggested by the doctrine 
of angels, and by the poetical personification of 
Wisdom, while ‘the word of the Lord,’ frequently 
translated λόγος, furnished the very expression 
which Heraclitus and the Stoics had selected to 
denote the all-pervasive reason of the cosmos, and 
so provided a scriptural basis for the specula- 
tions of the thinker. 

2. The origin and nature of philosophy. — 
Aeeording to Philo, philosophy originated in the 
contemplation of the cosmos, especially of the 
orderly movements of the heavens; but, as this 
suggested problems which seemed to him insoluble, 
he turned to the study of hnman nature, which 
permitted a closer and more fruitful examination. 
Thus he was led to the universal Mind, to Him 
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who alone is real Being. Philosophy, accordingly, 
concerned itself with the whole nature of things, 
visible and invisible, and with the regulation of 
conduct, its end being wisdom, which eonsisted in 
the knowledge of Divine and human things and 
their causes. The incentive to it was found in’ 
the hope of blessedness (εὐδαιμονία). Before enter- 
ing on so serious a pursuit, it was necessary to 
have a good moral and intellectual education, and 
to master the preparatory or ‘encyclical’ studies— 
grammar, geometry, and rhetoric. Philosophy 
itself had been divided into physics, ethics, and 
logic. Of these Philo assigns the lowest place to 
logic, and entertains a very poor opinion of physics 
or cosmology, as presenting nothing higher than 
fruitless conjecture. To ethics, which includes 
theology, or the knowledge of God, is assigned the 
highest and only worthy position. 

3. Philo’s theory of the universe. —Notwithstand- 
ing his depreciation of physics, Philo believed that 
the invisible could be entered only through the 
door of the visible cosmos, and he was fairly 
familiar with the science of his day. In order to 
understand some of his speculations, it 1s necessary 
to know in what sort of universe he conceived 
himself to be living. The earth, apparently re- 
garded as spherical, was its fixed centre, and 
around it extended the heavens in_ successive 
spheres. Enclosing all was the vast sphere of the 
fixed stars, with its daily revolution from east to 
west. Within this were the seven spheres of the 
planets, the Sun occupying the centre; above it 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; below it Mercury, 
Venus, and the Moon. This arrangement was 
symbolized by the golden candlestick. Matter 
was divided into four elements—fire, air, earth, and 
water, the ἀρχάς re καὶ δυνάμεις of the cosmos. ‘The 
air extended from the earth to the lunar sphere, 
beyond which was the ether, the salutary form of 
fire, as distinguished from the useful but destruc- 
tive form with which we are familiar on the 
earth. The various objects of nature which admit 
of classification were constituted by a process of 
rational differentiation. First, things were divided 
into animate and inanimate. The latter com- 
prised things which remained unaltered, through 
the possession of ‘habit’ (&£s), and things which 
had the higher property of ‘nature’ (φύσι5), in- 
volving nutrition, change, and growth. The 
animated kingdom, divided into rational and irra- 
tional, was distinguished by the presence of soul 
(ψυχή), which rose above φύσις by having the 
attributes of perception, mental representation, 
and impulse. ‘To these, rational beings add reason 
and free preferential power. Aur, or πρεῦμα, was 
the element which eonstituted habit, nature, and 
soul. The air, the life-giving element, must be 
full of living beings, and therefore was peopled by 
invisible and immortal souls. It seemed impious 
to suppose that the stars were only fiery masses 
of earth. They were unmixed and Divine souls, 
‘manifest and perceptible gods.’ 

This survey of the phenomenal world led to 
many important questions, the answers to whieh 
must be briefly given. The universe, notwith- 
standing the multiplicity of its phenomena, was 
proved both by monotheistic faith and by panthe- 
istic philosophy to be one, all its parts being 
mutually related, and each object depending for 
its perfection upon its place and functiou in the 
entire system. ‘The heavenly bodies, besides shed- 
ding down light upon the earth, gave indications 
of future events through eclipses and other celes- 
tial occurrences ; but Philo rejected the Chaldzan 
astrology, as deifying fate and destroying human 
responsibility, This unity, which presented the 
universe to the eye of reason as a well-ordered 


city, showed that there were powers by whieh the 
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several parts were united, and an everlasting law, 
stretching from centre to circumference, and form- 
ing a bond that could not be broken. It was 
assumed that this universe, being the work of the 
greatest Creator, must be itself perfect, that is to 
say, complete in itself, and not depending on any- 
thing extraneous for the supply of its wants. Its 
perfection proved that it was the only cosmos; for 
1t could not be perfect unless the whole substance 
of the elements had been used up in its production, 
and the Creator, being one, made it resemble him- 
self in solitude. To the question whether the 
cosmos was self-existent and eternal a Jew could 
give but one answer: there was a time when the 
universe was not. That which is eternal is im- 
mutable ; and therefore the universe, which is con- 
stantly changing, must have come into existence. 
lts genesis, however, did not take place in time; 
for time began with the interval of days and nights, 
and the six days of creation denote not a chrono- 
logical succession, but an order inthought. Never- 
theless, as the cosmos came into existence, Philo is 
driven into the expression, ‘ there was once a time 
when it was not’ (Dec. Orac. 12 [ii. 190]). The 
archetype of time is eternity, in which nothing is 
either past or future, but only present. ‘The 
genesis of the world was, according to a philo- 
sophical maxim, the beginning of its corruption ; 
but the natural process might be stayed by the 
providence of the Creator, and thus Philo was able 
to believe that the entire cosmos endures for ever. 
But, while he admitted the dependence of the 
universe on an eternal and transcendent Cause, 
he was not a monist. The four elements ee 
to something prior to themselves, of which they 
were differentiated forms. ‘This was matter (οὐσία 
or ὕλη)η. It was conceived as the necessary sub- 
stratum of the forms impressed upon it by reason, 
and as therefore in itself wholly destitute of 
rational distinctions. It was accordingly described 
by negative predicates, ἄποιος, ἄτακτος, ἄψυχος, 
duoppos, dveldeos, ἀσχημάτιστος, ἀτύπωτος, ἄσημος, 
ἄπειρος, πλημμελής, ἀνώμαλος, ἄνισος, νεκρόΣ. Matter 
was thus only the passive condition of the exercise 
of efficient causality. Its existence was postulated 
by a necessity of thought; for causality involved 
four things—the agent, the material, the instru- 
ment, and the end in view. Matter being thus 
the condition of the efficient causality of God, was 
itself uncaused and eternal. Nevertheless, Philo 
does not seem quite at home with dualism, for he 
nowhere explicitly asserts the etcrnity of matter, 
and he occasionally uses expressions which, on a 
cursory perusal, seem inconsistent with 16, but on 
more careful consideration appear not to be so. 
Again, he was not a dualist in the sense of accept- 
ing an eternal principle of evil. Dead matter could 
not be an efficient cause of imperfection, or limit 
the agency of God. Passages are, however, cited 
which establish Philo’s belief that the created 
universe limited in some way the flow of Divine 
power. This limitation was due, not to the oppo- 
sition of matter but to the very fact of creation, 
for the phenomenal is necessarily contrasted 
with that which is not phenomenal, and therefore 
could not be a full expression of Eternal Being. 
And, again, the parts of the universe were, in the 
original design of God, arranged in an ascending 
seale, and so could experience Divine benefits 
only in proportion to the capacity of their being. 
These considerations sufficiently explain Philo’s 
language, without attributing to matter a causality 
which is expressly denied. 

4. Man as the nuecrocosm.—lIrom the macrocosm 


We pass to the microcosm, inan, considering him at | 


resent simply as a natural object. Ile combines 
in himself the powers which we have already en- 
countered, ἐκτική, φυτική, ψνχική, and adds to these 
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λογική and διανοητική. It is accordingly from the 
study of man that we derive our knowledge of 
God; for the higher principle in man corresponds 
with the supreme Mind in the cosmos. Man, 
then, is a duad, composed of body and soul. The 
body is made out of the same four elements as the 
rest of the material world. Soul is distinguished by 
the possession of αἴσθησις, which, being an εἴσθεσις, 
introduces things to the mind through the five 
channels of sensation, which are sigmilied by the 
creation of animals on the fifth day; of φαντασία, 
which is an impression (τύπωσις) left in the soul by 
what the senses have communicated ; and impulse 
(ὁρμή), Which has the two forms of desire and 
aversion. The human soul, however, is twofold, 
and, in addition to the lower part which it shares 
with the animals, has the higher principle of 
reason. ‘The lower part of the soul, the vital 
principle, consists of blood, or, more properly, of 
air which is mixed with blood, and carried by it to 
every part of the body. Like the sphere of the 
planets, it has seven parts or natures. ‘These are 
the five senses, speech, and the faculty of repro- 
duction. Being material, it is mortal. The higher 
principle is regularly spoken of as νοῦς. The pos- 
session of νοῦς in a quahfied sense is indeed some- 
times extended to the lower animals; but this 
vacillation in the use of language does not neces- 
sarily indicate any contradiction in Philo’s thought, 
The rational principle, in its highest sense, was 
distinctive of man, and in him it was the sover- 
eign part (τὸ ἡγεμονικόν). Several able interpreters 
believe that Philo derived the substance of the 
rational soul from the ether, and to that extent 
was a materialist, although he sometimes wavers. 
A remarkable passage seems decisive. He alleges 
that we cannot knowthe substance (οὐσία) of mind, 
and nevertheless asserts parenthctically, as though 
this one point were certain, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σῶμα, ἀσώματον 
δὲ λεκτέον (de Som. i. 6 [i. 625]). To resolve his 
doubts he appeals to the statement of Moses, 
‘God breathed into his face a spirit of life,’ mean- 
ing by spirit ‘not air in motion, but a certain 
stamp and character of Divine power’ (Quod det. 
pot. ws. 22, 23 [i. 207]). Accordingly, the sub- 
stance of the higher soul is ‘Divine spirit’ (de 
Concup. 11 [11, 8607), ‘derived from nothing at all 
that is originated, but from the Father and Sover- 
cign of the universe’ (de Mundi Op. 46 [i. 32)). 
It is accordingly τῆς μακαρίας φύσεως ἐκμαγεῖον ἢ 
ἀπόσπασμα ἢ ἀπαύγασμα (ἰδ. 51 [1. 35]). In one of 
the passages which are thought to contradict this 
view he is simply stating the opinions of others; 
one or two more admit of an interpretation which 
is consistent with his more clearly expressed view ; 
and in the remainder the word ‘ethereal’ may 
readily be understood figuratively of a pure and 
heavenly origin. Philo is a rhetorical writer ; and 
Ins highly wrought language must frequently be 
interpreted by reference to 1115 more careful and 
exact statements. The immaterial soul was by its 
nature incapable of division, and accordingly cor- 
responded with the unbroken sphere of the fixed 
stars, and so completed the analogy between the 
microcosmos and the macrocosmos. It belonged 
to the tribe of souls who peopled the air. These 
fell into two divisions: some, endowed with a more 
Divine constitution, living close to the ether; 
others descending into mortal bodies. The former 
were called by Moses angels, as bearing messages 
between God and man, The desire of the latter 
to descend into bodies is not clearly explained, and 
seems to imply an original moral distinction among 
souls. The souls of the wise, indeed, may have 
come to inerease their experience and wisdom ; but 
others abandoned wisdom, and were swept away 
by the earthly torrent. In either case, however, 
the soul was intrinsically inmortal. 
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We must now view the soul in its temporary 
connexion with the body. Its seat is the heart or 
brain, more probably the brain, which is so closely 
connected with the senses, There it acts as a 
‘god’ of the irrational part (Zeg. All. i. 13 [i. 51)), 
through which, though itself incapable of sever- 
ance, it is wholly diffused. This diffusion is 
effected by means of the ductile powers, which, 
without rupture, not only pervade the body but 
extend far beyond it, reaching even to God Him- 
self. The analogy for this extension of an in- 
separable monad confined to one small portion of 
space is found in the sun, which, without leaving 
its place, sends its rays into every part of the 
cosmos (de Somn. i. 14 [i. 632]). These powers, how- 
ever, are not dependent on the soul that has them, 
but are in their nature imperishable, so that the 
individual mind only has its share of those spiritual 
essences which belong equally to countless others. 
Beyond the division into rational and irrational, 
Philo does not venture on any systematic classi- 
fication, though numerous powers are casually 
alluded to. We must confine our attention to 
the most important. Man alone, upon earth, has 
been endowed with freedom and the power of 
voluntary choice between good and evil, and is 
therefore justly subject to praise and blame (the 
most important passage is Quod Deus immut. 10 
[i. 279f.]). He alone is capable of sin, for higher 
beings are above the reach of temptations, and the 
animals, being subject to necessity, are below it. 
It is not inconsistent with the power of choice 
between alternatives that God is represented as 
the sole originating Cause; but one fragment 
pushes this so far as to be inconsistent with the 
general doctrine, the writer’s mind being for the 
time overwhelmed by his sense of the nothingness 
of the creature (sce J. Rendel Harris, Fragments 
of Philo Judeus, p. 8). The logos is another 
faculty which raises man above the brute. Here 
Philo, except in his scriptural allegories, simply 
follows the Greek philosophers. The logos is two- 
fold: ὁ ἐνδιάθετος, ὁ κατὰ διάνοιαν λόγος, by virtue of 
which we are rational ; and ὁ προφορικός, or ὁ κατὰ 
προφοράν, OY ὁ γεγωνὼς λόγος, Whereby we are able to 
converse. The latter is the interpreter (ἑρμηνεύς) 
of the mind, and therefore ought to be cultivated, 
so as to do justice to the thought. The virtues of 
the double logos were symbolized by the Urim and 
Thummim (δήλωσις and ἀλήθεια) on the breastplate 
of the high priest. The sources of knowledge are 
sensible perception and reason. The former brings 
the mind into connexion with the material world, 
and is the starting-point of all our knowledge ; for 
the intuitive apprehension of theintelligible cosmos 
arises Only on occasion of some sensible experi- 
ence, aS space is apprehended from the perception 
of bodies at rest, and time from perceiving bodies 
in motion. Nevertheless notimena shine by their 
own light, and in their higher forms reveal them- 
selves only to the pure. Knowledge, however, 
which depended simply on the natural faculties, 
was insecure. As a rule, things were known only 
by comparison with their opposites, and that which 
required something else to support it could not be 
depended on. The formula of scepticism, that it 
is safest to suspend one’s judgment (ἐπέχειν), is 
advocated in a long passage, in which the errors of 
the senses and the conflicting views of men are 
dwelt upon (de Hbriet. 41-49 [1. 383-388]). Through 
the varying opinions of the philosophers, there- 
fore, Philo took for his unerring guide the laws 
and customs divinely communicated to the Jews. 

5. The doctrine of God as eternal Being.—(a) 


The belief in the exestence of one supreme God was 


fundamental in the Jewish religion. In the world 
of speculation, however, this was opposed by athe- 
istic and pantheistic hypotheses, and it was there- 
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fore necessary to support the belief by philosophical 
arguments. The microcosm, man, suggested the 
true solution of the problems presented by the 
macrocosm. As the visible body was presided 
over by the invisible mind, so the universe which 
engages our vision must be held together and 
governed by an unseen sovereign. This conclu- 
sion is contirmed by the evidence of design and 
harmony in the objects around us. The cosmos 
has all the appearance of being a work of art, and 
consequently cannot be itself ὁ πρῶτος θεός, but 
must have proceeded from an intelligent and provi- 
dential artificer. Again, the universe, as we have 
seen, bore the marks of transience and dependence, 
and so pointed to a πρῶτον or πρεσβύτατον αἴτιον, 
which could be none other than supreme Reason 
or Mind (ὁ τῶν ὅλων νοῦς), which alone could pro- 
duce a world that bore cverywhere the impress of 
rational thought. But the highest mode of ap- 
proaching God was by religious intuition. The 
world was only a shadow, which left men subject 
to conjecture; but God shone by His own light, 
revealing Himself to the eyes of the soul, and 
imprinting immortal thoughts upon the mind, 
This intuition is not universal. It requires soli- 
tude, detachment from earthly cares, and freedom 
from the sway of the senses. Self - knowledge, 
leading to seli-despair, opened the way for this 
diviner knowledge; and he who had despaired of 
himself knew the Self-existent. Accordingly, the 
apprehension of God not only varied in dillerent 
persons, but in the same person changed with 
changing moods. 

(6) In forming an opinion about the Divine 
mature we are necessarily hampered by the limi- 
tations of our own consciousness. ‘The human 
analogy evidently fails in a fundamental point. 
Man is a derived being, placed in a world which 
he has not created, while God is the underived 
Creator of the universe. He is not only without 
the human form, but without human passions, 
The highest truth is expressed by the statement 
that ‘God is not as man’ (Nu 23°), and it is only 
for purposes of admonition that He is said to be 
‘as man’ (Dt 153, and to have bodily organs, and 
such passions as enmity and wrath. This thought 
is frequently insisted on. The two most instructive 
passages are de Sacr. Ab. et Caint, 28-30 [i. 181-- 
183], and Quod Deus mmut, 11-14 [i. 280-253}, 
The former, explaining the necessary use of an- 
thropomorphie language on account of our weak- 
ness, sums up in,these words: ἀφελεῖς οὖν, ὦ ψυχή, 
πᾶν γενητὸν θνητὸν μεταβλητὸν βέβηλον ἀπὸ ἐννοίας 
τῆς περὶ θεοῦ τοῦ ἀγενήτου καὶ ἀφθάρτου καὶ ἀἁτρέπτου 
καὶ ἁγίον καὶ μόνου μακαρίου, The higher faculties 
in men, however, reasonjand the preferential free- 
dom of the will, were peculiar to them among 
created beings, and must be regarded as essenti- 
ally Divine; so that we may regard God as free, 
self-determining, ever active Mind (ὁ τοῦ παντὸς 
νοῦς), possessed of τὸ αὐτεξούσιον κράτος, even His 
beneficence being ascribed, not to His inability to 
do evil, but to His}preference for the good (de 
Plantat. Noe, 20 [i. 342], 

When we seek to pass beyond this description, 
and inquire into the essence of God, we are met with 
blank mystery. The essence of the human mind 
is impenetrable, much more that of God, so that 
we can know only that He is, not what He is: ὁ δ᾽ 
ἄρα οὐδὲ τῷ νῷ καταληπτὸς ὅτι μὴ κατὰ τὸ εἶναι μόνον" 
ὑπάρξις γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ἣν καταλαμβάνομεν αὐτοῦ, τῶν δέ γε 
χωρὶς ὑπάρξεως οὐδέν (Quod Deus sit immut. 13 [L 
939}, Accordingly, He is in the strictest sense 
without a name. There are, indeed, numerous 
appellations which serve to denote Him, and He 
is called in Scripture κυρίῳ ὀνόματι ὁ dv (de Abr. 
24 [ii. 19]); but these do not reveal His essence, 
so as to communicate a perfect knowledge of what 
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He is. In spite of this opinion, Philo constantly 
assumes that we have a very extensive knowledge 
of God, and it is generally supposed that his whole 
doctrine is involved in hopeless contradiction. This, 
however, may be resolved by a strict attention to 
the meaning of words. According to Philo, God 
is a simple uncompounded unity. But, when we 
speak of Him as rational, good, powerful, we 
violate His unity, and represent Him as mani- 
fold. This is due to the imperfection of our 
thought, which cannot comprehend the essence 
in which these things are one, but can notice 
only the different effects of the Divine causality 
in the manifoldness of nature. As a simple 
essence, God is without qualities (ἄποιος, a word 
which expresses not, as is often said, the absence 
of attributes, but the impossibility of classitica- 
tion). God is not a sort of God, or a sort of 
anything, but is alone in His incomprehensible 
perfection. How, then, are we to regard His 
attributes? A man is good by partaking of 
goodness, which, as it may be shared by others, 
makes the man a particular sort of man. God, 
however, is not good by partaking of goodness, 
as though it were something extraneous to Him- 
self. Goodness and all such attributes are among 
the ἰδιότητες of God; and if other beings may be 
classified as good, it is only because they partici- 
pate in the Divine essence, in the eternal and 
archetypal ideas which the fulness of God ex- 
hausts and transcends. Οὐδὲν γάρ ἐστι τῶν καλῶν, 
δ μὴ θεοῦ τε καὶ θεῖον (de Sacr. Ab. e€ Caini, 17 fi. 
1741); πλήρης δὲ ἀγαθῶν τελείων, μᾶλλον δὲ, εἰ χρὴ τὸ 
ἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν, αὐτὸς ὧν τὸ ἀγαθόν, ὃς οὐρανῷ καὶ γῇ 
τὰ κατὰ μέρος ὥμβρισεν ἀναθά (de Scpten. 5 [11. 280]) ; 
ὁ τῶν ὅλων νοῦς ἐστὶν εἱλικρινέστατος καὶ ἀκραιφνέστατος, 
κρείττων ἢ ἀρετὴ καὶ κρείττων ἢ ἐπιστήμη καὶ κρείττων 
ι αὐτὸ τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ καλόν (de Mundi Op. 2 
i. 91). 

(c) There is, then, no contradiction in ascribing 
attributes to Him whose uncompounded essence is 
s0 inscrutable. He is eternal, incorruptible, and 
immutable, and thus differentiated in the most 
absolute way from every thing created. Hence He 
is not only the one only God, but He is the indi- 
visible, archetypal unity, without parts or mem- 
bers. He is invisible, except as spiritual light 
revealing itself to the soul. He is omnipresent, 
and ‘has filled the cosmos with Himself’ (de 
Post. Cain. 5 [i. 229]), having stretehed his powers 
through the earth and sky, so as to leave no part 
empty. being independent of place, He is at 
once everywhere and nowhere, and all terms of 
notion, like up and down, are inapplicable, except 
figuratively, to God in His essence (τῷ κατὰ τὸ εἶναι 
θεῷ ; see especially Conf. Ling. 27 [i. 425]). He is 
equally independent of time, which belongs only to 
the phenomenal world. Every thing being thus 
present to His view, He is omniscient, and no man 
can hide himself from Him. As sole efficient 
Cause, He is omnipotent. He is also perfect, that 
is, complete in Himself, so that nothing could add 
to the fulness from which all things come ; and, 
regarded as pure Being, He is out of all relation (7d 
γὰρ ὄν, ἢ ὄν ἐστιν, οὐχὶ τῶν πρός τι), but some of His 
powers are, as it were, relative (ὡσανεὶ πρός τι) ; a 
phrase which implies that, though they are de- 
scribed by relative terms, their character is not 
altered by the relation, but they impart all and re- 
ceive uothing;j(see de Ifut. Nom. 4 [i. 582]). Philo 
habitually teaches that God has no participation 
in evil, and is the source only of good. With him 
are ol θησαυροὶ μόνων ἀγαθῶν (de Fuga et Invent. 15 
[i. 557]). In one passage, however, this is verbally 
contradicted, εἰσὶ yap ὥσπερ ἀγαθῶν οὕτω καὶ κακῶν 
παρὰ τῷ θεῷ θησαυροί (Leg. All. iii. 34 [i. 108}. 
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tation of different passages; but here the contra- 
diction is relieved by the consideration that in one 
passage lie is dealing with moral evil, and in the 
other with Divine punishments. When we add 
that God enjoys perfect blessedness and uninter- 
rupted peace, we have completed this preliminary 
survey of His attributes. 

And now a profound question arises which 
philosophy was bold enough to answer. Why did 
a Being so perfect, and in need of nothing, create 
the universe? Lecause He was good and munifi- 
cent, and did not grudge to matter a share of His 
own best nature; and in thus bestowing His favours 
He acted from His own sole initiative, οὐδενὶ δὲ 
παρακλήτῳ---τίς γὰρ ἣν ἕτερος ;---πόνῳ δὲ αὑτῷ χρησά- 
μενος (de Mundi Op. 5, 6 [i. 5]). From the same 
source springs His providential care, with which 
He pours forth the abundant riches of His favours, 
biessing the imperfect, and pitying the unworthy. 
But His mercies are measured out in due propor- 
tion, for not even the whole world could contain 
them in their purity. Every doctrine of Providence, 
however, is required to account for the existence 
of pain and of moral evil. The questions thus 
suggested are discussed by Philo in his treatise 
on Providence, where he gives the usual philoso- 
phieal answers, on which it is unnecessary to 
linger. We must pass to the more characteristic 
problem, How are we to reconcile the absolute 
simplicity and unity of God with His manifold 
activity in the world of phenomena ? 

Ὁ. Lhe doctrine of the Divine powers.—(a) Their 
existence and character.— When we survey this 
world and observe the mutual relation of its 
several parts, we are driven to the conviction 
that it 15 one system, and therefore that it is 
held together by a pervasive and enduring power. 
But this power is manifested in a vast variety of 
objects, which embody distinet ideas or rational 
forms; and nothing but the presence of a compel- 
ling force can prevent them from sinking back into 
alnorphous matter. We are therefore constrained 
in thought to recognize a multitude of powers, such 
as habitual, vital, rational. God being the only 
efficient Cause, these powers must be Divine, and 
so constitute the link between God and matter. 
They belong therefore to the Divine essence, and, 
as that essence is unknown, the powers too hide 
their essence, and reveal only their effects, They 
are uncircumscribed, timeless, and unbegotten, holy 
aud unerring as God Himself, and consequently 
they are only partially exercised in creation. From 
this brief description 1t is apparent that they corre- 
spond with the Platonic ideas, and accordingly 
Philo adopts this part of Platonic philosophy. The 
principal passage bearing on this subject may be 
quoted. God is represented as replying thus to 
Moses: ‘As, among you, seals, whenever wax or 
any similar material is applied to them, make 
innumerable impressions, not suffering the loss of 
any part, but remaining as they were, such you 
must suppose the powers around Me to be, apply- 
ing qualities to things without quality, and forms 
to the formless, while they experience no change 
or diminution in their eternal nature. But some 
among you call them very appropriately ideas, 
since they give ideal form to each thing, arranging 
the unarranged, and communieating determinate 
limits and definition and shape to the indeterminate 
and indefinite and shapeless, and, in a word, alter- 
ing the worse into the better’ (de Monarch. i. 6 [ii. 
218 f.]). The function of these powers or ideas in 
the work of creation is described in the following 
passage: ‘For God, as being God, anticipating 
that there could never be a beautiful imitation 
without a beautiful pattern, or any perceptible 


This may illustrate the kind of inconsistency into | thing faultless which was not modelled in con- 


which Philo is betrayed by his allegorical interpre- 


formity with an archetypal and intelligible idea, 
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when He wished to fabricate this visible cosmos, 
first shaped forth the intelligible, in order that, 
using an immaterial and most Godlike pattern, 
He might work out the material cosmos, a more 
recent copy of an older one, destined to contain 
as Many perceptible genera as there were intelli- 
gible in the other. But it is not to be said or 
supposed that the cosmos which consists of the 
ideas is in any place; but in what way it subsists 
we shall know by following up an example of what 
takes place among ourselves. Whenever a city is 
founded to gratify the high ambition of some king 
or emperor, claiming autocratic authority, and at 
the same time brilliant in thought, adding splen- 
dour to his good fortune, sometimes a trained archi- 
tect having offered his services, and inspected the 
good temperature and suitability of the place, de- 
scribes first within himself almost all the parts of 
the city that is to be erected—temples, gymnasia, 
town-halls, market-places, harbonrs, docks, lanes, 
equipment of walls, foundations of houses and 
other public edifices. Then, having received the 
forms of each in his own soul, as in wax, he bears 
the figure of an intelligible city, and having stirred 
up the images of this in his memory, and, still 
more, having sealed there its characters, looking, 
like a good workman, to the pattern, he begins to 
prepare that made of stones and timber, making 
the material substances like each of the immateria 
ideas. Similarly, then, we must think about God, 
who, when He purposed founding the great city, 
first devised its forms, out of which, having com- 
posed an intelligible cosmos, He completed the 
perceptible, using the former as a pattern. As, 
then, the city which was first formed within the 
architect had no exterior place, but had been sealed 
in the artist’s soul, in the same way not even the 
cosmos that consists of the ideas could have any 
other place than the Divine Logos ‘which disposed 
these things into a cosmos. For what other place 
could there be for his powers which would be ade- 
quate to receive and contain, I do not say all, but 
any one unmixed ?’ (de Mundi Op. 4f. [i. 41. The 
ideas are not mere names, which could have no 
efficiency, but are real essences, to which the quali- 
ties of things are due (see especially Sacrificant. 13 
[ii. 261 1.1), and which maintain in material objects 
the permanence of ideal types. They are eternal, 
and do not perish with the things on which their 
seal has becn set; for wisdom and goodness do not 
die with the wise and good man. In their com- 
bination they form the κόσμος νοητός, which is the 
archetype of the κόσμος αἰσθητός. They have no 
locality but the Divine thought, or God Himself, 
who is the ‘immaterial place of immaterial ideas’ 
(Cherub. 14 [i. 148]), the primal archetype, or rather 
older and higher than the archetype, the Idea being 
only one mode of the eternal Thought. From this 
point of view the κόσμος νοητός is the son of God, 
and its counterpart, the κόσμος αἰσθητός, is his 
younger son. Philo attempts no careful classifi- 
eation of the powers; but there are a few on which 
he frequently dwells. The highest of all is the 
Logos. Next to this comes the ereative power, ἡ 
ποιητική, and then, in succession, ἡ βασιλική, ἡ ἵλεως, 
and the two divisions of 7 νομοθετική, the preceptive 
and the prohibitive. The lowest on the scale, 
which are virtually only two, are subordinate 
varieties of the two powers above them, affecting 
the life of men, and not the entire cosmos, The 
two great powers, the creative and the regal, have 
their unity in the Logos. They are otherwise called 
ἀγαθότης and ἐξουσία, for by goodness God generated 
the universe, and byauthority Herulesit. Scripture 
represents this distinction by the two titles, θεός and 
κύριος. Under the latter power is ranked the puni- 
tive, for it is the business of a ruler to punish the 
guilty; but this is not inconsistent with goodness, 


‘the oldest [ἡ.6. the highest and best] of the graces,’ 
for punishment is intended as a prevention or cor- 
rection of sin. 

(Ὁ) We must now notice a very difficult question, 
What was the relation of the Divine powers to God? 
It is generally said that Philo is here involved in 
hopeless contradiction, sometimes treating the 
powers merely as attributes, sometimes regarding 
them as distinct persons. Philo himself felt that 
the subject was obscure, and not to be rashly 
spoken of before those who were incapable of 
philosophical reflexion (see, especially, de Sacr. Ab. 
eé Caint, 15 and 39 [i. 173f. and 189]. The most 
definite statement is found in an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the visit of the three men to Abraham. 
These symbolized the Father of the universe, and 
His two oldest and nearest powers, the creative 
and the regal. These present to the seeing intelli- 
gence a mental image, now of one, and now of 
three,—of one, whenever the soul, being perfectly 
purified, presses on to the idea which is unmingled 
and complete in itself; but of three when it is un- 
able to apprehend the self-existent Being from 
itself alone, but apprehends it through the effects. 
That the triple image is virtually that of one sub- 
190: is apparent not only from allegorical specu- 
ation, but from the word of Scripture, which 
represents Abraham as addressing his visitors, 
not as three but as one, and as receiving the 
promise from one only (de Abr. 241. [11,18 ff.J). It 
is clear from this passage that the creative and 
regal powers are not conceived as beings distinct 
from God, but only as answering to our imperfect 
modes of apprehension, while to a true perception 
both are lost in the supreme and unbroken unity 
of God. In other words, our highest thought, when 
it penetrates to the Divine unity, can apprehend 
Goll only as pure Being ; but, when we view Him 
through the variety of His operations, we are 
obliged to think and speak of certain aspects of 
that Being. An instructive analogy is furnished 
by a description of the ‘power’ in the wise man. 
It receives various names, piety, natural philosophy, 
ethical, political ; and the wise man contains these 
and numberless other powers; but in all he has 
one and the same εἶδος (de Hbrict, 22 [i. 370 1.1). 
Agreeably to this view, the powers are spoken of 
collectively as equivalent to the ‘invisible’ or 
‘eternal nature’ of God. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that God and His power or powers are 
used interchangeably. Again, there are several 
passages in which the powers are regarded as 
predicates of God, and God is referred to as Him- 
self being or doing what is implied by their several 
names. 

(c) What, then, is the function of the powers? 
They are not intended, as is so often sald, to act 
as personal agents who can take the place of God 
in all mundane affairs, but to present to our thought 
the mode in which we may conceive of the Eternal 
Mind as acting in time and space; or, in other 
words, they are not meant to separate God from 
the material world, but to bring Him into contact 
with it. It is through them that the self-existent 
Being (ὁ ὥν or τὸ ὄν) is omnipresent, having filled 
the universe with Himsef. He ‘stretches’ them 
into every part, as we may stretch our mind to a 
speaker, or the energies of our souls to God. It 
is through the powers that God ‘tonches’ the 
soul: for we can receive only a broken and partial 
revelation. The passage which is thought to prove 
decisively the separate personality of the powers is 
the following: ἐξ ἐκείνης [οὐσίας] yap πάντα ἐγέννησεν 
ὁ θεός, οὐκ ἐφαπτόμενος αὐτός" οὐ γὰρ ἣν θέμις ἀπείρου 
καὶ πεφυρμένης ὕλης ψαύειν τὸν ἴδμονα καὶ μακάριον, 
ἀλλὰ ταῖς ἀσωμάτοις δυνάμεσιν, ὧν ἔτυμον ὄνομα αἱ ἰδέαι, 
κατεχρήσατο πρὸς τὸ γένος ἕκαστον τὴν ἁρμόττουσαν 
λαβεῖν μορφήν (Sacrificant, 13 [1], 261]). Yet even 
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hens ibaa Ged, evidently tend ta the highest osu, | seGionnllp-concsived. te it undying pindinloae it is God, evidently used in the highest sense, 
who generated the universe, and the powers are 
really ideas,’ which impart form to every genus. 
God did not touch matter Himself, for that would 
imply that He communicated to it the totality of 
the Divine idea, and that the universe, instead of 
affording fragmentary glimpses of the Divine 
thoughts, was a complete revelation of His nature. 
Again, it is quite in conformity with Philo’s 
abundant use of figurative language when God 
and His powers are compared to a sover eign and 
his attendant bodyguard. Similarly, the human 
mind, as a king, has its bodyguarc of attendant 
powers (de Jligrat. Abr. 31 fi. 462], and several 
other passages); and the passages where the Divine 
powers figure most clearly as separate persons may 
all be explained as instances of this rhetorical style. 
It is impossible for us to survey these in detail. 
Some confusion arises also because expositors are 
not careful to separate Philo’s literal interpreta- 
tions from his allegorical. Thus the three visitors 
to Abraham might literally be angels, and yet 
allegorically might be designed to represent God 
under three aspects of His being. <A different 
order of reflexion arises in connexion with the 
creation of man. ‘The words ‘Let us make man’ 
point to a plurality of persons. These words 
would have been quite intelligible if Philo had 
looked upon all the Divine powers as distinct 
2 but in fact he feels their difficulty, and 
eclares that the truest reason for them is known 
to God only. He treats of them in four passages 
of considerable length (de AZundi Op. 24 1. 161]; 

Conf. Ling. 33-36 [i. 4380-483]; de Fuga et Inv. 
13 f. [1. 556]; and de Afut. Nom. 4 [1. 582f.]); and 
in these he professes to give only a plausible con- 
jecture. One distinction is made perfectly clear. 
Man, unlike the rest of the creation, has been 
partly formed by inferior agents, whereas the whole 
cosmos, heaven and earth and sea, was made by 
the architect Himself, without the co- operation 
of others. This proves conclusively that the sub- 
ordinate agents, to whom is assigned the partial 
creation of man, were not rewarded as identical 
with the Divine powers which were exercised in 
every part of creation. Man occupies a unique 
place in that he is able to sin ; and therefore God 
delegated the creation of manin part to others, in 
order that, if evil arose, it might not be ascribed 
to the Supr eme Goodness. These others are 
angels, and angels are souls flying in the air, and 
‘under-servants of God’s powers’ (τοὺς ὑποδιακόνους 
αὐτοῦ τῶν δυνάμεων ἀγγέλους, de Monarch. i. 1 [1]. 

222]). Nevertheless, they are themselves spoken 
of as God’s powers. This apparent inconsistency 
is easily explained. AL objects which embodied 
a rational idea might be spoken of as powers; 

but these created ‘and fiuite manifestations of 
Divine thought in the elements, in all the lovely 
sights of nature, and in pure angelic souls in- 
habiting the air, are not to be identified with the 
infinite and unbegotten powers which, in our 
modern language, must be described as attributes 
of God. While, however, they are distinct to our 
thought and perception, they participate in the 
same nature; for it is only through sharing in a 
Divine idea that matter can receive the impress 
of rational form, or souls concentrate in them- 
selves the characters of personality. 

7. The doctrine of the Logos.—(a) At the head 
of the hierarchy of Divine powers was the Logos. 
This word occasions a good deal of difficulty to 
interpreters of Philo, owing to the want of any 

arecise English equivalent. Tt denotes, in its 
highest sense, the mind itself, but more especially 
the rational faculty. Then it is applied to any 
rational thought or idea residing within the mind, 
and is extended to any relation which may be 
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rationally conceived, to an underlying principle or 
law, for Instance, of numbers or harmony, and to 
the meaning of anything. From this it passes to 
any kind of outward expression of some thought 
or idea, particularly in spoken or written language, 
Praia by its best representative in English is 
‘Thought,’ a word which has some approach to 
the same variable application. 

(5) We have already seen that the cosmos pre- 
sented a picture of rational forms or ideas ; and, 
as these were combined in one harmonious whole, 
they constitnted one cosmicthought. This thought 
was the highest genus, under which the multitn- 
dinous ideas took rank as species; or, more strictly, 
God, as pure Being, was the most generic, and His 
reason or thought was second. The Logos, there- 
fore, regarded as a Divine power, was the unitary 
principle of all beneath it. It was by virtue of 
His reason that God was both ruler and good; or, 
in other words, creation and providence were both 
expressions of reason. If so, a νοητὸς κόσμος must 
have existed in the mind of God prior to the 
visible world; and, as it was the sum of the 
Divine thoughts, it ΔΒ the Logos of God. ‘The 
intelligible cosmos,’ says Philo, ‘is nothing else 
than God’s Logos, when he is already engaged in 
making a cosmos; for neither is the intelligible 
city anything else than the reflexion (λογισμός) of 
the architect when he is already intending to 
create the city’ (de Alundi Op. 6 [i. 57). From 
this point of view the Logos is the supreme 
archetypal idea (ἐδέα τῶν ἰδεῶν), which by its im- 
press, as of a seal, on matter constitutes the visible 
universe. Matter, however, was inherently incap- 
able of retaining what was once impressed upon it; 
and hence its ideal forms were forces or powers 
constantly present and active, and might be re- 
garded as a law, the eternal and pervasive law of 

"right reason,’ which, stretching from centre to 
circum ference, was a bond of the universe that 
could not be broken. The same supreme Logos 
appeared in man as the moral law, enjoining what 
was right and forbidding what was wrong. Thus 
the Logos, the intelligible cosmos, became ‘manifest 
in the universe, where it dwelt as an ‘intelligent 
and rational nature,’ ministering as a high priest 
in the cosmic temple of God. 

(6) It is well known that the human logos was 
divided into ἐνδιάθετος and προφορικός, and that 
these terms were, in the later theology, extended 
to the Logos of God. Now Philo, while familiar 
with this “distinction in the case of man, never 
applies to God the technical language by which 
it was described. Hence it is sometimes main- 
tained that the distinction in the Divine Logos 
was absent from his thought. But the conception 
of a twofold Logos is involved in the account which 
we have already given, and it is quite explicitly 
recognized by Philo, The principal passage is 
in the Vita Mosis, i ill. 13 ΠῚ. 154], where it is said 
that the ‘ Logos is double both in the universe and 
in the nature of man,’ and the former is divided 
into that which relates to immaterial ideas, 
and that which relates to the visible objects of 
the perceptible cosmos. Nevertheless, the analogy 
between man and God was incomplete ; ; for God 
had no organs of speech, and His word was seen 
in His works, and not heard by the ears (see, 
especially, de Migrat. Abr. 91. 443f.]). Philo may 
therefore have shrunk from adopting the usual 
ee as one of them suggested anthropomorphic 
ideas 

(α) The Logos, as the sum and unity of the 
world of ideas, was identical with the Divine 
reason; and this reason was not an essence ex- 


' traneous to God, by sharing in which Ged became 


rational, but was a mode “οὗ the Divine essence, 
and in no way broke the solitude of God which 
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existed prior to creation. God, however, was 
more than reason (κρείσσων ἢ πᾶσα λογικὴ φύσις, 
Fragments, ii. 625); and therefore it was possible 
to apprehend the Divine reason, though none 
could reach God in His essence. Since thought 
may be regarded as a product of the mind, the 
Logos, as the cosmic thought, might be conceived 
as produced by God, and in this aspect is spoken 
of under the figure of a son, πρεσβύτατος or πρωτό- 
yovos υἱός, The epithet implies that there were 
other and younger sons; and this is agreeable to 
Philo’s view of God as ὁ πατὴρ τῶν ὅλων or τῶν 
ὄντων. As the son of God, the firstborn arche- 
typal idea, which by its impress has converted 
formless matter into a cosmos, it is God’s wnage, 
in accordance with which the rational soul in 
man was created, Or, in another figure, it is the 
shadow of God, disclosing by its incidence upon 
matter the rational form of which the substance 
is invisible, 

(6) It is now apparent in what sense the Logos 
was conceived as mediator between God and 
matter. It was not a personal demiurgus, creat- 
ing, under orders, a universe which God Himself 
would not touch, but rather the effectual] Divine 
Thought, through which God made His own work 
(τὸ ἴδιον ἔργον, (ὑπ εἶδ rer. div. her. 42 (3. 502]), im- 

ressing it, like a seal, upon matter. As the 

idden Reason of God, it is eternal; as the ob- 
jective Thought of God, impressed upon matter, it 
has come into existence. As essentially Divine, it 
might be spoken of, but only imperfectly (ἐν κατα- 
χρήσει), aS God (de Somn. i. 39 Lh. 655]); and once 
it is deseribed as ὁ δεύτερος θεός (Fragments, τὶ. 625). 
This we can understand, if we bear in mind that 
matter was not regarded as simply put into shape, 
and then left to itself, but its cosmic form was the 
living presence of Divine thought, the sum of all 
that man could truly apprehend of God, though he 
could rise to the knowledge that Reason was not 
exhaustive of Being, but transcendent beyond it 
was the eternal Cause, whose essence was un- 
knowable. 

(77) Philo, following the Old Testament, fre- 
quently refers to Wisdom. In many passages this 
is identified with the Logos. In others the two 
terms are distinguished ; and it is a little perplex- 
ing to find that their mutual relations are inverted, 
Wisdom being the fountain of the Logos, and the 
Logos being the fountain of Wisdom. Probably 
the difficulty may be resolved by the difference 
between the universal and the particular. Human 
reason or wisdom, distributed among many souls, 
flows fron the supreme Wisdom or Reason, which 
are identical with one another in either the higher 
or the lower sphere. The term Wisdom is almost 
always used in relation to man, and is more ap- 
plicable than Logos to some forms of character and 
attainment; but the latter term is generally pre- 
ferred, both on account of its philosophical associa- 
tions, and perhaps owing to Philo’s preference for 
a masculine substantive. 

Another word which is sometimes used instead 
of Logos is πνεῦμα. This occasionally denotes ‘ air 
in motion’; but in its higher sense it is identical 
with Logos. In the latter sense it is used only in 
connexion with mien, and under the suggestion of 
some passage of Scripture. 

The cosmical Thought necessarily contained a 
multitude of suberdinate thoughts or logoi. This 
Stoical doctrine was fully adopted by Philo, who 
used the word ldogot as synonymous with the 
Platonic ideas, the powers which constituted the 
essence of things. Im relation to man they are 
‘the right words of wisdom,’ seen with the eyes 
of the soul, ethical ideas or laws, the heavenly 
manna by which the soul is fed. 

(9) The question of the personality of the Logos 


is one beset with difficulty, and consequently 
receives conflicting answers. It may be main- 
tained that Philo regarded it as a person, that he 
did not so regard it, or that he vacillated illogically 
between the two conceptions. The doctrine hitherto 
laid down does not involve the attribute of per- 
sonality. Large allowance must be made for 
Philo’s excessive love of poetical personification. 
Laughter is the ideal son of God, and the graces are 
his virgin daughters. Similar figures are abun- 
dantly applied to the Logos. It is a ‘charioteer 
and umpire,’ a ‘physician,’ a ‘military officer,’ a 
‘spear-bearer,’ and a ‘champion.’ This use of per- 
sonification is largely suggested by the allegori- 
eal interpretation of the persons in Genesis, who 
represent ideas, including the Logos. Passages 
where such figures are employed could hardly 
induce any one to ascribe personality to the Logos; 
but they may warn us to be very careful in other 
passages where the figurative meaning is not so 
obvious. We must briefly survey the arguments 
which have most weight. The Logos is the image 
of God and the archetype of man: could this be 
true of anything but a person? The answer must 
depend on the writer’s style of thought and lan- 
guage; and this is clearly revealed in his treat- 
ment of the number seven. This number is the 
‘image’ of God, and is referred to as if it were the 
very essence of the Logos. It is everywhere im- 
pressed upon creation. There are seven stars in 
the Pleiades and in the Bear. There are seven 
planets. There are seven zones marking the divi- 
sions of the sky. ‘There are seven days in the 
week, determined by the changes of the moon, 
The same law extends to man. The head has 
seven essential parts—two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and the mouth. We need not give further 
details. In brief, the nnmber seven is a mirror m 
which the Maker and Father of the universe is 
manifested (see especially de Mundi Op. 30 ff. 
[i. 21 1f.]; Leg. Ad. i. 4, 5 [1. 451.1; de Decal. 21 
[1]. 108]. This presents to us in a very striking 
way the mode in which Philo conceived that the 
Divine Thought was impressed upon matter, and 
became there an image of its originator. Regarded 
as the archetype of human reason, the Logos is 
simply the rational power of God, by participation 
in which man becomes rational. ‘The suppliant 
Logos’ (ὁ ἱκέτης Ἀόγος) is sometimes the suppliant 
ery of men; and once, where it is represented as 
standing between God and creation, the ambas- 
sador of the one and the suppliant of the other, it 
seems clearly to mean, in a figure, the cry ‘of the 
mortal pining always for the incorruptible,’ seek- 
ing for the complete realization of the Divine idea 
(Quis rer. div. her. 42 [i. 501 f.]). Whether the 
title παράκλητος is ever applied to the Logos is at 
least doubtful; if it is so at all, it is only to the 
Logos as identified with the cosmos. The passages 
which are most relied on as proving the personality 
of the Logos are those in which the term ‘angel’ 
is applied either to it or to the logot. Of these 
there are no fewer than seventeen, and it is im- 
possible for us to consider them here one by one. 
The key to the true interpretation of all of them 
is to be found in Philo’s system of allegorical 
interpretation, The angels of the Old Testament 
become in this system Divine thoughts, just as the 
atriarchs, Moses and Aaron, and other persons, 
πὰ fixed symbolical meanings attached to them. 
As we might expect in dealing with such a vision- 
ary world, Philo’s language is not always quite 
consistent and clear; but, with a little care, every 
passage will yield its allegorical sense, and will 
save us from the necessity of forcing on Philo the 
absurd supposition that the great cosmic Thought 
of God was a soul flying in the air, that Jacob 
! literally wrestled with this uncircumscribed and 
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incorporeal power, and that ordinary men eat 
showers of angels. The Scripture is accustomed 
to describe heavenly visitations under the name of 
angels; but these, when applied to the various 
characters represented by the persons whom they 
visited, symbolize the Divine thoughts, precepts, 
or laws which come with their heavenly messages 
to the soul. We may be permitted to sum up in 
words which have been used elsewhere: ‘The 
Logos is the Thought of God, dwelling subjectively 
in the infinite Mind, planted out and made ob- 
jective in the universe. The cosmos is a tissue of 
rational forces, which images the beauty, the 
power, the goodness of its primeval fountain, The 
reason of man is this same rational force entering 
into consciousness, and held by each in proportion 
to the truth and variety of his thoughts; and to 
follow it is the law of righteous living. Each form 
which we can differentiate as a distinct species, 
each rule of conduct which we can treat as an 
injunction of reason, is itself a Logos, one of those 
innumerable thoughts or laws into which the 
universal Thought may, through self-reflexion, be 
resolved. Thus, wherever we turn, these Words, 
which are really Works of God, confront us, and 
lift our minds to that uniting and cosmic Thought 
whieh, though comprehending them, is itself de- 
pendent, and tells us of that impenetrable BEING 
from whose inexhaustible fulness it comes, of 
whose perfections it is the shadow, and whose 
splendours, too dazzling for all but the purified 
intuitions of the highest souls, it at once suggests 
and veils’ (Drummond, Philo Judeus, ii. p. 273). 

8. The higher relations of man, and the ethical 
principles which rested upon them.—(a) The Logos 
was the archetype of human reason; and this 
reason was the true generic man, made according 
to the image of God, and not yet divided into 
species, which arose with the ‘moulded’ man, who 
participated in quality, consisted of body and soul, 
was man or woman, and naturally mortal. We 
have seen that Philo believed in the pre-existence 
of the soul; but how he reconciled this doctrine 
with the biblical account of the creation of man is 
not apparent. The first man, having proceeded 
more directly from God, was the most perfect, 
while his descendants, who sprung from men, 
underwent continual degeneration. Adam himself 
made a wrong choice, being led astray by woman, 
sensation, whieh acted under the seduction of the 
serpent, pleasure. But participation in the original 
type of humanity was never lost. Man was the 
true temple of God, and none was so base as never 
to be visited with noble thoughts. The highest 
form of this visitation was prophecy, which came 
only to the wise and good, who in moments of 
ecstasy were possessed by God, and spoke nothing 
of their own. The knowledge of grand ideals, 
combined with the power of wrong choice, made 
man a moral and responsible being; and Philo 
deals so abundantly with ethical questions that it 
is possible to gather his unsystematic utterances 
into some sort of orderly arrangement. 

(0) The supreme end of human life is εὐδαιμονία, 
and this consists of ‘the practice of perfect virtue 
in a perfect life’ (Quod det. pot. ins. 17 [i. 203]). 
But, while virtue should be followed for its own 
sake, it is something higher to follow it for the 
sake of honouring and pleasing God. He is the 
perfect good; and to follow Him, and find refuge 
with Him, is eternal life (ζωὴ αἰώνιος), while de- 
parture from Him is death (de Fuga et Invent. 
15 [i. 557]}). The supreme evil, then, is φιλαυτία, 
otherwise described as μεγαλαυχία, ἀσέβεια, or 
ἀμαθία. This ignorance is a forgetfulness of our 
indebtedness to God, to whom alone it is congru- 


ous to say ‘mine’; and ‘whoever dares to say | 


that anything is his own shall be written down a 


slave for all eternity’ (Leg. Ali. iii. 70 [1. 1967). 
The conditions of responsibility are, first, the 
possession of a twofold nature, inclining respec- 
tively to the eternal and the transient; conse- 
quently the power of choice between alternatives ; 
and, thirdly, a knowledge of the better and the 
worse, wlich is given by the conscience. It is 
man’s bodily constitution that renders him liable 
to sin; for the body, being phenomenal, is opposed 
to the eternal, and sin consists of a preference for 
the transient and partial instead of the eternal 
and universal. The hog accordingly, is a prison, 
a tomb, or a foreign land, which impedes the 
reason in the pursuit of its true end. Pleasure 
(#60vy), one of the irrational passions, is the prin- 
ciple which brings mind and sensation together ; 
and it is the desire for pleasure that leads us into 
moral evil. ᾿Επιθυμία is generally used in a bad 
sense, as the desire ‘for absent things which are 
looked upon as good, but are not truly so,’ such as 
food and drink, wealth, glory, power. From this 
source all public and private wrongs have sprung. 
Nevertheless, Philo distinetly disapproves of asceti- 
cism. ‘If,’he says, ‘you see any one not taking 
food and drink at the proper time, or declining 
the use of baths and ointments, or neglecting 
covering for his body, or sleeping on the ground 
and keeping an uncomfortable house, and then 
from these things counterfeiting temperance, take 
compassion on his error, and show him the true 
way of temperance’ (Quod det. not. ins. 7 [i. 195)). 
If the perfect man reaches a state of ἀπάθεια, this 
is only a deliverance from the sway of the irra- 
tional passions through the Joyous energy of love 
and trust. As the end of man’s probation, Philo 
expected the triumph of good over evil. The 
Israelites would be gathered together into their 
own land; but there is no clear recognition of a 
Messiah, still less of any identification of him with 
the Logos. The punishment of sin is a living 
death, and the final reward of virtue is to have 
the Divine Spirit of wisdom within, and to hold 
communion with the Unbegotten and Eternal. 

iv. PHILO’S INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 
—The interest which is felt by Christian theologians 
in the writings of Philo is due not only to the light 
which they throw on Hellenistic thought in the 
time of Christ, but still more to the wide influence 
which they exerted on the development of Christian 
theology. The beginning of this influence is some- 
times traced in the doctrine and language of the 
Fourth Gospel. The doctrine of the Logos set 
forth in the Prologue has several points of contact 
with Philo’s, and through the remainder of the 
Gospel many other parallels have been pointed out. 
Nevertheless there is no obvious quotation, and the 
style of the author is entirely different from that 
of Philo. His vocabulary too is strikingly different, 
as any one may see by looking through Siegfried’s 
‘Glossarium Philoneum,’ which fills more than 83 
pages of his Philo von Alexandria (pp. 47-131). A 
few examples of classes of words, taken at random, 
may be given. Philo is fond of compounds with 
dus-, having 28 words of this kind; the Gospel has 
none. Philo has 40 compounds with εὐ- ; the Gospel 
has only 2 quite common words. Philo has 73 
compounds with ἐκ-, not one of which is in the 
Gospel, though the latter has 14 such compounds, 
nearly all very common words. Philo has 67 com- 
pounds with ém- which are not in the Gospel, the 
Gospel having 11 ordinary words. If the writer 
was versed in the writings of Philo, itis strange that 
he has not even inadvertently borrowed an appre- 
ciable quantity of his characteristic vocabulary. 
Even in the doctrine of the Logos the character- 
istic phraseology is wanting in the Gospel: πολνώ- 
νυμος, ὁ ἑρμηνεὺς τοῦ θεοῦ λόγος, ὁ Tomes, πρεσβύτατος 
υἱός, 6 ἀγγέλων πρεσβύτατος, ἀρχάγγελος, εἰκών, οἱ κατ’ 
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εἰκόνα ἄνθρωπος, ἀπεικόνισμα, πὰράδειγμα, ἰδέα τῶν 
ἰδεῶν, ἀρχέτυπος ἰδέα, 6 νοητὸς κόσμος, τόπος τοῦ ἐκ 
τῶν ἰδεῶν κόσμου, σφραγίς, χαρακτήρ, σκιὰ θεοῦ, δεύτερος 
θεός. We may further observe that the multitude 
of philosophical terms descriptive of God is entirely 
absent from the Gospel. In reading the valuable 
collection of parallels made by Professor Julius 
Grill (Untersuchungen wber die Entstehung des 
vierten Evangeliums, Erster Teil, 1902, pp. 100- 
188), where the Greek text of Philo is fully pre- 
sented, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
marked difference in the style and phraseology of 
the two writers. Amid many interesting resem- 
blances of thought, which indieate the presence 
of a similar religious and philosophical atmosphere, 
there are some striking contrasts ; and, in the few 
cases where the same words are used, the identity 
may be explained without the hypothesis of direct 
literary dependence. These facts show that it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the resemblances 
may be due to the common stock of ideas which 
belonged to thoughtful men at that time. There 
are two lines of evidence which strengthen the pro- 
bability that this may be the case. First, Philo 
himself had an extensive acquaintance with Pales- 
tinian interpretation. For particulars see Sieg- 
fried, Philo von Alexandria, p. 145 ff., and Bernhard 
Ritter, Philo und die Halacha: Hine vergleichende 
Studie unter steter Berucksichtigung des Josephus, 
1879. Secondly, other books of the New Testament 
also contain a number of parallels to Philo’s exposi- 
tion; and, although we cannot prove that the 
writers of these books had not read Philo, it seems 
more probable that the coincidences are due to the 
general drift of thought. Even the Synoptic Gos- 
pels furnish some striking resemblances in phrase- 
ology and sentiment. ‘The Epistles of St. Paul 
approach Philo more nearly, and even contain ex- 
amples of allegorical interpretation. It is perhaps 
more surprising to find that the Epistle of James 
has many words and figures, allusions and precepts, 
in common with Philo, and that the two writers 
agree in some of their doctrines, both in substance 
and in the mode of presenting them. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews betrays an obvious 
affinity with the Alexandrian school ; and yet, even 
in his case, we cannot prove a direct dependence 
upon Philo, See particulars, and other works re- 
ferred to, in Siegfried, and in Anathon Aall, 
Geschichte der Logosidce in der christlichen Littera- 
tur, 1899, who assumes a more direct dependence 
upon Philo than seems securely established by the 
evidence. On the wide prevalence of a Logos- 
doctrine in the Ist cent., and its connexion, through 
the mediation of Stoicism, with the old Egyptian 
theology, see many interesting particulars in R. 
Reitzenstein’s Zwer religionsgeschichtliche Fragen 
nach ungedruckten griechischen Texten der Strass- 
burger Bibliothek, 1901. 

When we pass from the New Testament, the con- 
nexion with Philo gradually becomes more and more 
obvious, especially through the predominance of 
that vicious mode of interpretation of which he 
made such extensive use. This is seen in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which follows some of the 
principal rules of allegory. It is still further ex- 
emplitied in the writings of Justin Martyr, where 
the whole false system is fully established. The 
Apologist, moreover, in his dectrine of the Logos, 
has many points of agreement with Philo, which 
are wholly wanting in St. John; and it is certainly 
not improbable that a philosopher had studied the 
works of the Alexandrian sage. Similar appear- 
ances are presented by the works of other apologists, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus. When we come 
to the great Alexandrian writers, Clement and 
Origen, there is no longer any room for doubt; 


for they expressly refer to him. They inherit from | 


him the rules of allegorical interpretation, and are 
dependent on him in some of their important doc- 
trinal statements. Eusebius frequently quotes him, 
and borrows his doctrines and interpretations; and 
he was read even in the West, for Ambrose makes 
ample use of him, and sometimes transfers his very 
words, in a Latin translation, to his own pages. 
Jerome, too, is familiar with his writings, and 
avails himself especially of his interpretations of 
scriptural names, though sometimes correcting 
him. It was probably, for the most part, through 
Jerome that these explanations passed on to other 
Latin Fathers. See the whole subject treated by 
Siegfried, p. 303 ff., where other works are referred 
to. This widely spread knowledge of his writings 
shows the high estimation in which Philo was held; 
but, nevertheless, we cannot place him among the 
world’s great original thinkers. To class him, as 
ancient writers did, with Plato, must seem to us an 
absurd exaggeration of his powers. His system of 
interpretation, borrowed indeed but extended and 
popularized by him, may have helped for a time 
to save the reverence due to the Scriptures, but 
was in its ultimate effect purely mischievous, hiding 
the real beauties of the ancient records, and re- 
ducing Revelation to a fantastic puzzle. But he 
gave eloquent expression to a great movement of 
thought, and prepared a sort of philosophical 
mould in which the fluid doctrines of Christianity 
could acquire consistency and shape; and amid his 
tedious interpretations there are splendid flashes of 
spiritual thought, while his ethical teaching reaches 
an exalted purity, without transgressing the bounds 
of sober sense, and is always flushed with the hues 
of religious faith, and reverence for the Will and 
Spirit of God. 

LITERATURE. —In the foregoing article only the most im- 
portant references have been given; for the opinions of Philo 
are collected from such a number of passages that the com- 
plete references would occupy an undue amount of space, 
They will be found in the present author's work, Philo Judeus: 
or the Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion, 2 vols., London, 1888, where also there is a much 
fuller discussion of controverted points. In addition to works 
already referred to, it may be sufficient to mention the follow- 
ing: August Gfrérer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, 
1831; August Ferdinand Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der 
jiidisch-alecandrinischen Religions-Philosophie, 1834; Friedrich 
Keferstein, Philo’s Lehre von den μὰ να Mittelwesen, 1846 ; 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in threr geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, iii. Th). 2 Abth. 1881; Henry Soulier, Za Doctrine 
du Logos chez Philon d’Alexandrve, 1876; Anathon Aall, Ges- 
chichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie, 1896. 
A fuller bibliography may be consulted in Schirer, GJV iii. 
542 ff. An interesting Florilegium Philonis has been collected 
and published by Mr. O. G. Montefiore in the JQ [April 1895 
vii. pp. 481-545. JAMES DRUMMOND. 
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i, OBJECT.—1. The object of Textual Criticism 
is to reeover the ipsissima verba of the doeu- 
ments of which the NT is composed, and to pre- 
sent them to modern readers as nearly as possible 
in the form in whieh they left their authors’ 
hands. This definition is based on the assump- 
tion that all the copies of the different books 
Wwe possess, whether in Greek or in a transla- 
tion, are eapable of being traced back in the last 
resort to one and the same original. The assump- 
tion is a natural one, and not to be surrendered 
without very cogent reason. Still we cannot ex- 
clude the possibility that any particular book may 
have been current from Apostolie times in two 
closely related but distinct forms. St. Paul may, 
as Lightfoot suegested,* have issued a second 
edition of his Epistle to the Romans. St. Luke 
may, as Blass maintains, have issued two editions, 
both of his Gospel and of the Acts. The pheno- 
mena presented by the text of St. Mark, not only 
in regard to the last twelve verses but throughout 
the Gospel, may need the same hypothesis for their 
adequate solution.| In such cases the task of the 
critic becomes still more delicate. He has to dis- 
entangle and present distinctly not one original 
but two, which were once current side by side, 
but which have in the course of time been blended 
together, in almost inextricable confusion, in all 
our extant authorities. 

2. From this definition of the objeet which all 
textual critics alike have before them two conse- 
quences follow, to which it will not be superfluous, 
judging from the past history of the scienee, to 
call attention before we pass on. 

The first is this. There is at present, and there 
must remain, room for legitimate difference of 
opinion. We must be careful not to arrogate to 
the form of text which we ourselves prefer an 
exclusive right to represent the true ‘ word of God.’ 

* See the papers by him and by Hort, reprinted from the 
Journal of Philology in Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374. 

t See Llass, Teatkritisehe Bemerkungen zu Markus, 
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The necessity for this caution is perhaps not so 
great as it was in the days of Griesbach.* The 
appeal made in a reeent pamphlet by the leading 
supporter of one of tlie two rival schools of Textual 
Criticism to a standard which has yet to be fixed 
is a most hopeful sign.t 

The seeond eonsequenee which follows from our 
definition of the object of Textual Critieism is this. 
As all textual eritics are engaged on one and the 
same sacred study, and are fellow-workers to a 
eommon end, they will do well to take special 
pains to cultivate mutual respect. It is strange, 
but it is none the less true, that the study of 
Textual Criticism seems to have a peculiarly dis- 
astrous effect upon the temper. ‘The virulence 
with whieh Walton, Mill, Griesbaeh, and Laeh- 
mann were assailed, not to speak of more recent 
examples, is a deep stain on the annals of the 
study.+ 

ii. MATERIALS.—3. It does not fall within the 
seope of this article to describe at length the ma- 
terials available for the Textual Criticism of NT. 
In part they are dealt with under separate heads 
(see A, N, B, C, Ὁ, Arabic Version, ete.). For a 
complete list (and for purposes of reference any- 
thing short of a complete list is unsatisfactory) the 
student must be referred to the recognized store- 
houses of information, 6.0. Tregelles, vol. i. of 
Horne’s Introduction to the New Testament, revised 
1856, by no means to be neglected ; Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf, ed. C. KR. Gregory, 1884-94; 
Serivener’s Jntroduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament, 1894, revised by E. Miller and 
others; Gregory, Teaxthritik des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, Leipzig, 1900. The evidenee, so far as it 
had been ascertained at the time of publication, 
was eolleeted in two great critieal editions. 

4, The edition by Tisehendorf, ed. viii. 1869-72, 
is at present indispensable for students, but it 
needs throughout to be earefully checked aud 
supplemented. The edition of Tregelles (1857-79) 
is no less a marvel of patient accuracy. Unfortu- 
nately, the first two Gospels were issued before 
the diseovery of δὲ, and, though the evidence is 
supplied in an Appendix issued by Hort and 
Streane after the author’s death, it is awkward 
to use. The statement of the evidence is, how- 
ever, given with great clearness. And the method 
adopted—a deliberate limitation of the authorities, 
whose evidence was to be represented, to the uncial 


* See the Proleromena to his second edition, Sect. 1. § 3, p. 
xIlvf. fed. London, 1809], esp. ‘Deinde non ideo verlum Det 
mutatur, quia in textu vulgari unum alterumre vocabulum 
deletur aut additur aut cum alio permutatur. Quod hebraico 
Inagigs quam latino nomine verbum Dei appellare solent, con- 
tinetur sensu Scripture sacre ἢ non autem ita in ipsis syllabis 
atque literis consistit, ut mutato (ob gravissimas rationes et 
auctoritates, ac salvo sensu) vocabulo quodam, ipsum Dei 
verbum, hoc est doctrina Christi ac Apostolorum, pereat. 
Nulla emendatio a recentioribus editoribus tentata ullam Scrip- 
ture sacre doctrinam immutat aut evertit; paucs sehnsum 
sententiarum afficiunt. Ad has posteriores quod aftinet, 
tenendum porro est, principium, ut aiunt, peti ab iis, qui 
verbum Dei ab editore mutari existiment. Nempe hoc est id 
ipsum, de quo disputatur, utrum scilicet lectio vulgarium 
editionum, an vero lectio aliorum ac meliorum codicuim, 
genuina sit verbi divini pars. Nemo itaque verbum Dei se 
defendere ideo jactet, quia textum Elsevirianum tuetur. Nam 
cequo jure ii, qui manuscriptorum codicum textum defendunt, 
dicere possent, verbi divini integritatem a se propugnari Contra 
corruptorum interpolationes.’ 

+ See The Textual Controversy and the Twentieth Century, by 
Edward Miller, M.A., p. 24: ‘Thus 1 submit my case to all the 
learned in Christendom. When I speak of the Traditional Text, 
I mean that recension of the Received Text which shall ulti- 
mately be settled by the voice of Christendom upon an ex- 
haustive examination of all the evidence in existence. My own 
Commentary, so far as it goes, is meant to be a contribution 
towards such a settlement. 

‘Accordingly, neither does my theory consciously override 
facts, nor must my expressions be taken to be dogmatic, when 
convenience in writing leads me to drop hypothetical lan- 
guace,' 

t See Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, pp. 115-117. 
254-256. 
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MSS, a few select cursives, all the Versions, and 
the Fathers up to Eusebius—has a real advantage, 
as it concentrates attention on that period in the 
history of the text about which there is room for 
serious difference of opinion. * 

Editions which aim at giving only a selection of 
readings such as Baljon’s (1898) are radically un- 
satisfactory. It is impossible to estimate the value 
of any authority in any single book without study- 
ing the whole of its readings through that book. 

Editions such as that published by E. Nestle at 
Stuttgart in 1899 are convenient as indicating con- 
cisely the differences between the most important 
among recent critical editors, but do not profess 
to give the grounds on which their judgments are 
based. A Textual Commentary upon the Holy 
Gospels, edited by E. Miller largely from materials 
collected by the late Dean Burgon, of which 
part 1. (Mt 1-14) appeared in 1899, will afford a 
useful index to the Gospel references to be found 
in the Fathers down to the latest period. This list 
is based directly on the indexes compiled with 
enormous labour by Dean Burgon, now in the 
British Museum. It has not apparently been 
supplemented by reference to other sources, 6.0. 
Tregelles, or Hort in the Notes on Select Nead- 
ings in his Appendix. It needs, besides, and will 
no doubt in due course receive, careful sifting. 
Scholars, however, cannot but be grateful for the 
labour that has been bestowed on its preparation. 

It is only right to add that Mr. Miller’s judg- 
ment on the drawback to the use of Patristic 
evidence from the uncritical character of the 
current editions of their works tT must be checked 
in the light of Barnard’s edition of the Quis 
dives salvetur, and his account of ‘ The Biblical 
Text of Clement of Alexandria’ in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, v. 2 and 5. Nestle also has 
some pertinent remarks, with illustrations, in his 
Lextual Critieisin of NT, p. 144ff., Eng. tr. 

Mr. Miller’s edition embodies, besides, the re- 
sults of recent collations, chiefly of cursives. A 
certain number of misprints are inevitable in a 
work of this scope. Students, however, should be 
warned that Mr. Miller has not incorporated all 
the various readings for which there is MS evi- 
dence. Nor does he always quote completely the 
subsidiary authorities, e.g. the MSS of the Latin 
Versions, in the passages which he selects for com- 
ment. Again, the authority of the Revisers is 
quoted constantly for readings on which it is clear 
that they were never called upon to pronounce an 
opinion. 

il. METHODS AND PRINCIPLES.—5. The main 
purpose of this article is to discuss the methods 
and principles by the help of which we may hope to 
secure the best result from our use of the materials 
available for Textual Criticism. This, itis well to 
remember, is the true province of the textual critic. 
It is, no doubt, of first-rate importance for any one 
who wishes to bring out a critical edition, that 
he should have a certain amouut of experience 
in the direct handling of MSS. But to imagine, 
as Dean Burgon seems to do, that the value of a 


* Von Soden’s Die Sehriften des NT, etc. (Bd. i. Abt. 1, 1902) 
is a worthy fruit of the recent revival of German interest in NT 
Textual Criticism. He has already revolutionized the catalorue 
of NT Greek MSS. When completed, the work cannot fail to 
mark an lmmiense advance in the scientific presentment of the 
materials for Criticism. 

+ Ze. p. xilis ‘I am persuaded that more is made of this 
drawback than would be if it were generally known how little 
modern editing of the best kind, perhaps not in Kusebius, but 
in most authors, alters the quotations.’ 

A somewhat lurid light is thrown on this remark hy a | 
seutence in Nestle, 7.c. p. 145, Eng. tr. ‘As late as 1872 an 
Oxford editor, in bringing out Cyril of Alexandria’s Com- 
mentary on the Gospel according to St. John, wrote down only 
the initial and final words of the quotations in his manuscript, 
and allowed the compositor to set up the rest from a printed 
edition of the Textus Receptus.’ 


man’s opinion on a matter of Textual Criticism 
depends directly on the extent of his first-hand 
acquaintance with original documents, is very like 
measuring the skill of a jeweller by the amount 
of his experience in the work of a diamond 
field or of a gold mine, or refusing to accept a 
historian’s estimate of a document unless he has 
himself inspected the MS from which it was 
printed. In fact, the qualities that go to make au 
ideal collator, such as Scrivener for instance, are 
very rarely combined with the capacity and the 
opportunity for taking such a comprehensive and 
intelligent survey of the whole evidence as can 
qualify a man to pronounce a sound judgment on 
the relative importance of any particular element 
in it. The coustant growth of available material 
makes it increasingly iniportant to lay stress on 
the radical distinction between the two functions 
—the function of collecting and the function of 
interpreting the materials of criticism. 

It is strange, and not a little sad, that after 
nearly two centuries of discussion there should as 
yet be no general agreement among textual critics 
on the fundamental principles or even the methods 
of their science. Yet so it is. Critics have from 
tle first been divided into two main schools—the 
‘Traditional’ and the ‘Critical.’ They approach 
the problem from diametrically opposite points 
of view, and are at present almost as far from 
coming to an agreement as they have ever been. 
The ‘Oxférd Debate,’ however, at least indicates 
a desire for mutual understanding, and is so fara 
sign of better days in store. 

6. The Traditional School is represented by a 
small but vigorous band of English scholars, at 
the head of whom stands Mr. Miller,* to whom 
reference has already been made more than once.t 
This school has, so far as known to the present 
writer, no support on the Continent, though read- 
ings of the Traditional Text constantly com- 
mended tliemselves to the veteran French commen- 
tator, Godet. 

7. Traditionalists are strong in the prescriptive 
right due to fifteen centuries of almost un- 
challenged supremacy. They have, or had,—for 
the 19th cent. has not left matters as they were 
in this respect,—what Mr. Gwilliam in writing 
of the Peshitta (Scrivener‘, vol. ii. p. 17) fairly 
calls ‘the advantage of possession.’ ‘They are, 
however, fully alive to the necessity of establish- 
ing their position on the ground of a reasoned and 
not an unreasoning faith. They are busy, there- 
fore, in justifying their position by argument in 
the court of truth and fact, which, as they cannot 
but feel, must cast prescription to the winds if 
there is a flaw in their title. Their fundamental 
canon, as formulated by Mr. Miller (Ozford Debate, 
p. xi), runs as follows :— 

‘It (the true text) must be grounded upon an exhaustive view 
of the evidence of Greek copies in manuscript in the first place, 
and, in all cases where they differ so as to afford doubt, of 
Versions or Translations into other languages, and of Quotations 
from the NT made by Fathers and other early writers.’ 

On p. xiv we read further: ‘In the ascertainment of this 
text, or these readings, guidance is to be sought under Seven 
Notes of Truth, viz.—(1) Antiquity, (2) Number, (8) Variety, 
(4) Weight, (5) Continuity of Witnesses, (6) The Context of 
Passages, (7) Internal Evidence. These Seven Notes of Truth, 
which are essential to the Traditional Text, sufficiently exhibit 
the agreement of it with the Canons Jaid down. In fact, coin- 
cidence with the first Canon implies coincidence with all thie 
rest.’ 


* Mr. Miller died while the present art, was passing through 
the press. : 

+ Mr. Miller is the author of-(1) A Guide to the Teaxtuat 
Critieism of the NT, 1886 ; (2) The Oxford Debate, 1897; (8) The 
Present State of the Textual Controversy, 1899; (4) The Text- 
ual Controversy and the Twentieth Century,1901. He is joint 
author with Dean Burgon of The Traditional Teat of the Holy 
Gospels, 1896; and The Causes of the Corruption of the Tradi- 
tional Text, 1896. He also edited the 4th ed. of Scrivener's 
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8. There is no indication of the kind of differences 
between MSS which ‘afford doubt,’ and render it 
necessary to call in the evidence of Versions or 
Quotations; nor is there any hint of the method 
of determining the ‘ weight’ ofa witness. Judging 
from his Textual Commentary, Mr. Miller’s own 
habit is to weigh uncials against uncials and 
cursives against cursives, and he feels no doubt 
so long as there is a clear numerical preponder- 
ance in each class in favour of the same reading. 
In 7 cases an adverse group is characterized as 


‘Western.’ In 5 of these it includes ἐξ and B. In 


one case (Mt 918) a reading attested by NBD + 
6 30 all latt. exc. ὁ οἱ" 3 Syr-vg (against cur 
and sin) and Clem. Rom. (ii. 2), is described as 
‘Syrio- Low- Latin with Alexandrian support.’ 
These are the only cases in which he gives any 
guidance in the classification of MSS. 

In 4 cases, viz. Mt 658 (pl. verb after τὰ κρίνα), 18% 
(ἐπέσπειρεν for ἔσπειρεν), 13°° (διασάφησον for φράσον, 
‘prob. a Latin gloss adopted by Origen’), 1951 (ἰδίᾳ 
for αὐτοῦ, disregarding Jn 459), he suspects ‘ Latini- 
zation.’ In 145) (σταδίους πολλοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ἀπεῖχεν 
for μέσον τῆς θαλάσσης ἢν) he hints at retranslation 
from Syriac. Here, again, we might wish that the 
suggestions were more illuminating. In 5 cases 
he discusses the possibility of the influence of 
Lection systems; in 2 of assimilation to St. 
Mark; in one case (14°) he appeals to ‘internal 
testimony ’ (construction of βλέπω). For the rest, 
he is content te let his lists speak for themselves. 
The mere recital of a long list of authorities ought, 
he has no doubt, to bear down opposition by 
sheer weight of numbers. It is true that in the 
‘Seven Notes of Truth’ antiquity stands before 
number. But his power to estimate the antiquity 
of witnesses is limited by his failure to grasp 
clearly the distinction between the date of a docu- 
ment and the date of the text contained in it, or at 
least by his failure to apply this distinction con- 
sistently.* In practice, his convenient assumption, 


* As this distinction is of primary importance in estimating 
the weight to be attached to a document, and as beginners in 
Textual Criticism sometimes find a ditlculty in understanding 
it, it may be worth while to explain that the ‘date of a docu- 
ment’ is, strictly speaking, the date at which it was written, 
and, when the MS is not expressly dated by the scribe, is settled 
by palwographical considerations. ‘The date of the text con- 
tained in the document’ is, of course, primarily the date of the 
autograph. But in the case of a text like that of NT, which 
has a continuous history, the ‘date of the text’ refers naturally 
to the time when the particular form of text contained in the 
document was current, either generally or in some particular 
district. #.g. Ὁ (Codex Beze) is a document of cent. vi, 
but its text represents a type which was widely prevalent 
in cent. ii. ‘k’ (Bobiensis) is usually assigned to cent. v. 
Mr. Burkitt has recently given strong grounds for dating 
it early in cent. iv, but the text of ‘k’ is the text current 
in Africa in the days of Cyprian, A.D. 250 (see Old-Latin Biblieal 
Texts, ii.). 

It is interesting to notice that Mr, Miller is alive to this dis- 
tinction in regard to Syr-cur and Syr-sin (p. xviii of Teat. 
Com.). But he habitually ignores it in the case of ἐξ and B. 
The confusion in this case goes back to Scrivener, who writes 
ina note (p. vi, Advers. Crit. Saer.), describing the work of Dean 
Burgon, which underlies Miller’s J'ext. Com.: ‘He had been 
engaged day and night for years in making a complete index 
or view of the MSS used by the Nicene (and ante-Nicene) 
Fathers, by way of showing that they were not identical with 
those copied in Codd. & and B, and, inasmuch as they were 
older, they must needs be purer and more authentic than those 
overvalued uncials’ {italics are the present writer's]. He also 
quotes, ‘as helping to annul much of Dr. Hort’s erroneous 
theories’ (p. xxviii), an extract from Mr. Rendel Harris, which 
exactly expresses Dr. Hort's fundamental contention on the 
matter. ‘It is not a little curious to the person who com- 
mences the critical study of the documents of the NT to find 
that he can discover no settled proportion between the age of a 
MS and the critical weight attached to it... . A little study 
soon convinces the tyro of the impossibility of determining any 
law by which the value of a codex can be determined in terms 
of its age only without reference to its history.’ 

This quotation can have no point~in Serivener’s note, exeept 
on the assumption, which Mr. Miller adopts without hesitation, 
that Westcott and Hort attached fundamental importance to 
the dates at which & and BG were written in arriving at their 
estimate of the weight to be ascribed to them. 


that the almost universal prevalence of the Tradi- 
tional Text in the Greek Church after the end of 
cent. iv proves that text to be Apostolic, frees him 
from any qualms arising from the demonstrable 
antiquity of those witnesses which he is content to 
disregard, 

9. At this point it will be well to examine a little 
more minutely the claim of the Traditionalists 
to be the only school that takes account of the 
whole available evidence. It would, no doubt, be 
a strong point in their favour if they could sub- 
stantiateit. Unfortunately for them, the assertion 
is utterly baseless. Their most formidable anta- 
gonist, Dr. Hort, framed his text, as any one who 
has read his Jntroduction must know, at least as 
directly as any Traditionalist, on a patient exami- 
nation of all the evidence. And he lays at least 
as Much stress on the importance of bringing the 
knowledge gained by the examination of all the 
facts to bear on the interpretation of the evidence 
in each case that comes up for decision. When at 
last a choice has to be made between two rival 
groups of authorities, the one or the other must 
be rejected. But it does not follow that its claims 
have not been fully considered. Otherwise, the 
Traditionalists themselves would be open to the 
charge of ‘taking no account’ of what seems to 
others the most significant part of the evidence. 
This charge would, of course, be untrue. And it 
is an encouraging sign of a rapprochement be- 
tween tle two schools, that the Traditionalists are 
beginning to admit the necessity for accounting 
for the existence of the various readings whicl 
they reject, on some more satisfactory theory than 
that of the blind or malignant perversity of the 


individual scribe of δὲ, B, or D. A great step to- 
wards ultimate agreement will have been made 
when it is admitted on both sides that no solution 
of a textual problem can be final which does not 
leave room for a rational account of the origin of 
all the extant variants. 

10, The cause of corruption on which Mr. Miller 
is at present inclined (Oxford Debate, p. xv) to lay 
most stress, isa striking admission of the antiquity 
of the texts aflected by it. He traces it back to 
forms of the oral Gospel which may have been in 
existence ‘even before the Gospels were written.’ 
A similar source was suggested long ago by Dr. 
Hort as a possible explanation of certain remark- 
able insertions in the text of Ὁ and its allies. It 
remains to be seen whether the characteristic 
differences between the text of SB and the text of 
the later Gospel MSS are best explained on the 
same hypothesis. The suggestion does not at first 
sight commend itself. In the text of NB the 
separate Gospels stand before us, each with a 
marked individuality of its own. In the Tradi- 
tional Text the specific differences in the several 
reports of the same utterance or the same incident 
which help to define this individuality, are con- 
stantly obliterated. Now, of course, it is @ prior? 
possible that this uniformity was original, and 
that the variations came from a corrupting force, 
which may well have been very potent wlule it 
lasted, but which can, ex hypothest, only have been 
in operation during a very limited period. Only 
in that case it is ditticult to see why it should not 
have affected all the Gospels equally. 

On the other hand, we are bound to make allow- 
aluce for an undeniable tendency towards the assi- 
milation of parallel passages—a tendency which 
must have acted with growing intensity as the 
comparative study of the Gospels developed (as 
it did very early), and especially in a count 
which possessed a popular ‘ Harmony’ (cf. Chase, 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 7611.). It is un- 
likely, therefore, that Mr. Miller’s suggestion will 
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obtain any wide acceptance as an explanation of 
the characteristic readings of δὲ Β. ἢ 

11. In treating of the problems raised by the felt 
necessity of offermg an explanation of the origin 
of variant readings, we have reached what is really 
the starting-point of the labours of the ‘ Critical’ 
school. Ever since the collection of the evidence 
for the text of NT began in earnest, in the great 
edition published by Mill in 1707, the attention of 
crities was attracted by the nature of the variants 
from the ‘Traditional’ text contained in the 
writings of the earliest Fathers, in the Versions, 
and in a few of the oldest MSS.+t 


* This seems the most convenient place to notice Dr. Salmon’s 
criticism of Westcott and Hort for their lack of interest ‘in the 
question of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels; that is to say, 
in inquiries whcther the narratives of the three have any 
common basis, oral or written’ (Some Criticism of the Text of 
NT, ch. y.). It is strange that in making this criticism Dr. 
Salmon should have forgotten Dr. Westcott’s Introduction to 
the Study of the Gospels, the most powerful statement in any 
language of the case on behalf of the old ‘oral’ hypothesis, and 
the share Dr. Hort took in the formation of the plan of (Abbott 
and) Rushbrooke’s Synopticon, which was designed as an instru- 
ment for testing any ‘Documentary Theory’ that might be 
started. Otherwise, he might have looked for some other reason 
than ‘lack of interest’ to account for the silence of their Intro- 
duction to the NT in regard to the Synoptic Problem. The fact 
is, that to have called in one out of many possible solutions of the 
Synoptic Problem to fix the weight to be attached to MSS of 
the Gospels, would have been to explain obscurum per obseurius, 

It is strange also that so close a reasoner should have failed to 
notice that his application to the Synoptic Problem of Dr. Hort’s 
method for ‘the recovery of the text of a single lost original, 
assuming the fact of exclusive descent from it to have been 
sufficicntly established,’ must fail from the neglect of two vital 
considerations. He has failed to allow (see Hort, p. 55, 1. 6) for 
the possibility of ‘mixture’ between the representatives of his 
different groups. But, what is even more serious, he has over- 
looked the primary condition of ‘ exclusive descent.’ For, while 
we may well believe that the three Synoptics take us back to a 
common original, whether that original be our St, Mark or an 
Ur-Marcus, no one, least of all Dr. Salmon, has ventured to 
suggest that St. Matthew and St. Luke had no independent 
information. In fact, if St. Matthew had anything to do with 
the Gospel that bears his name, it may well preserve genuine 
elements iu certain incidents that had failed to attract St. 
Peter’s attention. From this point of view, the story of the 
‘Canaanitish woman ’(Mt152!f, Mk 724f.), where there isno serious 
question of reading, affords an instructive parallel to ‘the rich 
young man’ (Mt 1916, Mk 1017, Lk 1828), In each case Matthew 
follows a distinct but by no means necessarily inconsistent 
tradition. (On ‘the rich young man’ see G. Macdonald, Un- 
spoken Sernions, 2nd series). 

It is clear that in settling the text of the Gospels we have to 
allow for the operation of forces acting in opposite directions: 
(1) a constant tendency to assinilation, affecting all the Gospels 
alike, complicated by (2) a tendency to dissimilation, produced 
by various accidents in the special history of the transmission 
of each Gospel. 

No mechanical rule can therefore be laid down, and we may 
be thankful that in this, as in otber cases, the editors were 
content to follow consistently the evidence of the MSS which, 
taking everything into account, they found most reason to 
trust, whether it made for likeness (c.g. Mt 89 1526) or for differ- 
ence (as in Mt 1916) between the Evangelists, instead of revising 
their decision in each case with an eye to the Synoptic Problem, 
No doubt, the questions cannot be ultimately dissociated. But, 
after all, we must provisionally settle our text of the Gospels 
before we can solve the problem of their inter-relation. 

+A few dates may with advantage be noted here. In the 
timie of Mill (1707) the only ‘primary uncials’ of the Gospels of 
which full collations were available were A and D. Bengel 
(1734) had access as well to ‘select readings’ of C. Griesbach, 
in his first edition, used full collations of AODL. No collation 
of B was published 111 1788, δὲ was discovered in 1859. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Miller’s method of accounting 
for the preference shown by the ‘ Critical’ school for the small 
over the large group of authorities nceds correction. ‘The 
explanation,’ he says (Oaford Debate, p. 6), ‘is what has fre- 
quenily been called by other men the extreme adulation paid 
to B, especially by Dr. Hort and men of that side, I think some 
of it is very natural, and that history quite accounts for it. 
They [δὲ and B] are the two oldest MSS ; and in early times, when 
people had in their view only a small amount of evidence, it 
was very natural that they should say that these two MSS, 
which come to us as the earliest, and were therefore nearest to 
the original autographs, should be right.’ 

In the interests of ‘true history’ and ‘sound logic’ we must 
remember that the foundations of the Critical position were laid, 
not only long before & was discovered, but even while the rcad- 
ings of B were almost entirely unknown. 

It must, no doubt, have given B a peculiar interest in the eyes 
of Griesbach when he found bow exactly it verified results 
which he had arrived at independently (see Tregelles, Intr. Ὁ. 


Not only was the authority for these variants 
demonstrably early, but it was again and again so 
much easier to account for the origin of the variants 
on the supposition that the Traditional Text was 
wrong. In fact it soon became clear that the sub- 
stantial uniformity of the bulk of the later copies 
of the Greek Text was due to a gradual process, by 
which the variety of texts current in cent. iv were 
in the course of three or four centuries transformed 
after a common type. This common ‘ Traditional’ 
type Bengel called ‘Byzantine.’ It is the same 
as that which Dr. Hort calls ‘Syrian’ and some 
modern scholars ‘ Antiochian.’ 

It is interesting to notice that there is now no 
controversy as to the fact of this transformation.”* 
The only question at issue is the significance to be 
attached to it. Mr. Miller contends that the tri- 
umph of the Traditional Text was due to the fact 
that it was already widely diffused at the beginning 
of the period in documents of such excellence, and 
so highly accredited, that it simply crushed all 
rivals out of existence. 

12. This contention clearly demands careful ex- 
amination. In order that the investigation may be 
as precise as possible, it will be well to define the 
field which it is proposed to explore. As Mr. 
Miller’s language (e.g. Preface to Oxford Debate, 
p. xiv) is quite general, all periods may be assumed 
to come alike to him. Let us take, then, the 
period between the Council of Constantinople in 
381 and the Council of Claleedon in 450. It1is the 
latest that we can choose that will give us evidence 
which can in any real sense be said to speak with 
the voice of the whole Eastern Church, During 
this period the development of Christian thought 
was determined by influences emanating from 
three main centres: from Alexandria, fresh from 
the triumph over Arianism, which Athanasius 
had done so mueh single-handed to secure; from 
Antioch ; and from the Church whieh ecclesiasti- 
cally was the daughter of Antioch, from Constanti- 
nople. Of these three centres it is not, the present 
writer thinks, too much to say that Alexandria 
never accepted the Traditional Text. The date of 
the Bohairic Version must, we suppose, still be re- 
garded as uncertam. If, as seems to be at present 
the verdict of the most competent Coptic scholars, 
it is to be assigned to cent. iv or v, it would give 
us exactly the evidence that we need as to the 
state of the text officially recognized in Egypt 
either at the beginning or at some point in the 
course of our period. The Bohairic constantly 
sides with δαὶ and B against the Traditional Text. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone. The same 
type of text tis found in the two great Alexandrian 
writers of this period, Didymus (+394) and Cyril 
(t444). Further evidence on this point will, no 
doubt, come to light with the progress of Egyptian 
exploration. It is too soon as yet to summarize 
the evidence of the papyri.¢ Here, then, at the 
outset, the boasted ‘universality’ breaks down. 
On textual matters, as the earliest nomenclature 
for describing the ‘families’ of readings might 
have warned us to expect, there was a permanent 
distinction between Constantinople and Alexandria. 

13. Nor is this all. Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin Versions was made at Rome c. 382 by the aid 
of the Greek MSS which he judged most _trust- 
worthy. It is true, as Nestle says (Zextual Critt- 
cism, p. 124), that it is not yet clearly made out 


181), a forecast only less brilliant than that which was verified 
by the discovery of the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac. 

* See Miller’s Text. Cont. p. 29: ‘ Thenceforward [from the end 
of the 4th cent.] till the 19th [? 18th] cent. was far advanced it 
(the Traditional Text] reigned without a rival, though perhaps 
the thorough establishment of it did not take effect till the 
beginning of the 8th century.’ 

* See Hort, p. 550 of WH Text, smaller ed. , 

t Yet see Burkitt’s Introduction to Barnard’s Biblical Teat of 
Clement, Ὁ. vili ff. 
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what these MSS were. But it is remarkable that 
the latest editors of the Vulgate lave seen reasons 


to infer for them a close kinship with δὲ and B.* 
At any rate, Jerome had not been taught by his 
stay in the East to belicve in the exclusive validity 
of the Traditional Text. : 

14. The other two centres, Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, resolve themselves into one, at least in the 
person of Chrysostom, the most prominent repre- 
sentative of the Imperial city. Here, no doubt, 
we do find clear evidence of the coming supremacy 
of the Traditional Text. But even here the agree- 
ment is by no means as complete as it might 
appear to a casual observer. Each writer, even of 
those connected with these centres, has his own 
degree of approximation to the Traditional Text, 
and can be identified by his readings. 

The fact to which we allude is in itself so strik- 
ing an evidence both of the phenomenon to which 
we wish to call attention, and of the insight of the 
scholar who alone in our generation seems to have 
mastered the textual problems presented by 
Patristic citations, that we venture to transcribe 
in full the account which Dr. Hort gave of the 
steps by which he was led to the discovery of the 
lost commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He 
is referring to commentaries in Latin on ten of 
St. Paul’s Epistles contained in a Corbey MS to 
which Pitra had recently called attention, claim- 
ing their authorship for Hilary of Poitiers. He 
writes (Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
No, xii., Feb. 1860, p. 303 f.) as follows :— 

‘What led me to the true authorship was, first, the character 
of the text used in the quotations ; and, secondly, two passages 
on Gal 4°4.29, referred to by Pitra among the ‘“splendidiora, 
quibus sibi haud impar identidem Hilarius emicat.” St. Hilary 
employs, as is well known, a tolerably pure form of the Old 
Latin version of the NT: the text of the commentary is distinct- 
ively Greek of a late and bad type. No Father using any 
known Latin text could have so written; it contains many 
corruptions not found in the very worst copies of the Vulgate, 
much less in earlier versions. It is too corrupt in its character 
for any considerable Greek Father even of cent. iv, except 
those connected with the Syrian school, and, among them, a 
shade too bad for St. Ohrysostom or Theodoret. These facts 
considerably narrowed the question of authorship. And when, 
in commenting on the passages of Galatians, the author showed 
himself a vehement opponent of allegorical interpretation, it 
was easy to see that he must have been a literalist of too 
decided a character to be unknown,—in fact could not well be 
any other than Theodore himself, the chief of the literalists, or 
his brother Polychronius. Reference to a catena at once put 
an end to all speculation; the Greek fragments of Theodore 
appeared in the Latin along with their lost context.’ 


15. Now, if Alexandria persistently rejected the 
Traditional Text, if Jerome came back from the 
East convinced of the excellence of the MSS that 
least resembled it, if there are marked differences 
during this period even between individual mem- 
bers of the Antiochene-Constantinopolitan school, 
it is difficult to know where to look for evidence 
of the universal, not to say exclusive, predomin- 
ance of the Traditional Text in cent. ν. Even the 
Peshitta, which Mr. Gwilliam + believes, and no 
doubt rightly (Oxford Debate, p. 32), that he can 
trace back with minute accuracy to the shape 
which it possessed in this same cent. v, is very far 
from affording that undivided support which Mr. 
Miller desiderates ; a fact which perhaps accounts 
for the coldness with which he receives a statement 
that used to be revarded almost as a commonplace 
—to wit, that ‘the Syriac Version is the sheet- 
anchor of the Traditionalist position.” We are 
not sure that he would have been pleased with the 
suggestion, for which nevertheless there is some- 
thing to be said, that Theodore of Mopsuestia should 


be promoted to the place left vacant by the Peshitta., | 


16. These, however, are matters of minor import- 


* Wordsworth and White, W.7. Latine Epilogus, cap. vi. 
*De regulis a nobis in Textu constituendo adhibitis.’ 

t Mr. Burkitt's essay (Teats and Studies, vii. 2) goes far to prove 
that the Peshitta is in fact a revision made in this century. 


ance. It has all along been admitted that the 
Traditional Text was in existence in substantially 
its present form by the middle of the fourth century. 
The really vital point is to determine whether there 
is any evidence of its existence in the preceding 
period. On this point Dr. Hort 20 years ago made 
a statement, which was precise and definite enough, 
one might have thought, to ensure patient and 
attentive consideration on the part of those whose 
whole system must fall to the ground if the 
position laid down in it should prove to be well 
founded. His words are these (Introduction, p. 
114, § 162): ‘ Before the middle of the third century, 
at the very earliest, we have no historical signs of 
the existence of readings, conflate or other, that 
are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text.’ For 
the identification of the readings referred to, full 
directions are given in §§ 225 f., 348. And any one 
who chose to take the trouble could make out lists 
of them for himself and test the accuracy of the 
contention. Mr. Miller refuses to take this method 
of attempting to understand the position of his 
opponent. He prefers a method which is not a 
little surprising in a writer who lays such stress on 
the importance of sound logic. His words (p. xv, 
Preface to Oxford Debate) are as follows :— 

‘ We entirely traverse the assertion, that ‘no distinctly (sic) 
Syrian (@e. Traditional) readings” are found amongst the 
earliest Fathers. Very many of the readings in the Traditional 
Text which are rejected by the other school are supported by 
those Fathers: and there is no evidence, as we maintain, to 
show that they pertain to the other side or to any other Text 
rather than to us, or that readings confessedly old and found 
in the Traditional Text did not belong to that Text.’ 

In other words, ‘we entirely traverse’ a state- 
ment, which has express reference to one element 
in the Traditional Text, by asserting propositions 
which have never been denied with regard to the 
other elements which on any hypothesis are recog- 
nizable in its composition. It would have been 
simpler to deny altogether the existence of ‘dis- 
tinctively Syrian readings’ as defined by Dr. Hort. 
That at least is a question which can be brought 
to a definite issue. On that point the Apparatus 
Criticus will be recognized as an impartial arbiter. 

17. Let us, then, examine the facts for ourselves. 
It is clear that in this article we shall have to limit 
ourselves to illustrative specimens, as an example 
of a method which any one can learn to apply for 
himself to any part of the NT that he chooses. At 
the same time 1t is important for the right under- 
standing of the method, that it should be seen in 
application to continuous portions of the text— 
and not in isolated examples chosen because they 
possess special features of interest or importance. 
The weight of authorities in cases of primary im- 
portance can be learnt only by patient attention 
to details which in themselves may seem absurdly 
trivial and insignificant. 

We propose therefore to set forth and to ex- 
amine first a list of all the readings which have 
a claim to be regarded as distinctively Syrian in 
1 Timothy, and then to attempt a more compre. 
hensive analysis of all the variants in Mk 1155. It 
is true that the ultimate decision of the true text in 
the Pastoral Epistles is less secure than it 1s in the 
case of most of the books of the NT, owing to the 
absence not only of Bb, but also of any demon- 
strably early Latin or Syriac evidence—apart from 
the isolated quotations in Cyprian; but these 
considerations will not seriously affect the identi- 
fication of ‘ distinctively Syrian readings,’ and the 
specimen chosen has the advantage of enabling us 
to study the influence of similar but not identical 
contexts on one another in a way that may throw 
light on a class of readings that meet us constantly 
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18. The first step is to collect all the readings 
supported by the mass of later documents without 
the support of any of the five leading uncials 
SACD.G3. 


F’, is quoted here, though the present writer 
does not believe that it has any autho- 
rity independent of G;, because it is 
sometimes quoted wronely in support of 


(1) 1 Ti 15-- ἡμῶν (after πατρός) S*AD,*G, οὐ 

. Lat-vg Boh Go Arm: Origi™, 

+¢c. rell, Syrr Sah Atth : Chr, etc. 

See v./, and note similar addition in 2 Ti 
12, Tit 14,1 Th 11. 

It forms part of the true text in all the 
other Pauline salutations except Gala- 
tlians. 

(2) 1 Ti 14 (a) οἰκονομίαν, SAG K.,L.P, most cur- 
sives Arm Boh: Chr, ete. 

(Ὁ) οἰκοδομήν, D,* Iren Lat-vg Go Syr. 

(c) οἰκοδομίαν, ς᾽ D.° and a few cursives. 

Note characteristic Pauline use of olxo- 
voulay ; cf. Eph 83, 

οἰκοδομίαν (not found elsewhere in Gr. 
Bible) combines the sound of (a) with 
the sense of (0). 


(3) 1 Ti 1° πατρο- μητρολῴαις, NAD.G, (P.) (K,) 17 
37 137. 


πατρα- μητραλῴαις, * 6. Yell. 

The spelling πατρο- is due to a false 
analogy; but the question we have to 
settle 15. not which spelling is right in 
ltself, but which St. Paul is most likely 
to have used. 

(4) 1 Ti 1% τὸ πρότερον ὄντα, NAD,*G,P, οὐ: 
Chr mose 1 Cyr. 

τὸν πρότερον ὄντα, 5. 6. rell. Lat-vg: Chr, etc. 

Here the neuter is clearly the more idiom- 
atic. 

(5) 1 Ti 117 μόνῳ θεῷ, S*AD,*G, cu? Lat-vg Syr-hr 
Boh Sah Arm Atth: Eus Cyr Chr°™ Tert. 
μόνῳ σοφῷ θεῷ, ς 6. rell. Go Syr- hel: 

Chr txt not =. ete. 

Cf. Ro 10 where σοφῷ has point, cf. 11°; 
and note similar insertion in Jude 35, 

(6) 1 ΤΊ 29 ὡσαύτως γυναῖκας, N*AP.(D,*G, add kat): 
(Clem) (Orig). 

ὡσαύτως καὶ τὰς yuv., ς 6. D,™* rel: Chr. 

Cf. v.d. in 1 P 81, and note neighbourhood 
of τοὺς ἄνδρας. 


(7) 1 ΤΊ 39 ἐν πλέγμασιν καὶ χρυσῷ ἣ μαρ., SAD,*G, 
Syr-vg Boh: Orig $. 

ἐν πλέγμασιν ἢ χρυσῷ ἢ uap., ς 6. rell. (exc. 
Ῥ.8,} fm Lat-vg Syr-hel Go Sah: Clem 
Orig 4 Cypr Chr. 

The combined evidence of Versions and 
Fathers, if the details may be trusted, 
proves that this variant is pre-Syrian. 
tis possibly Alexandrian. 

Ci. v.l. in 1 P 3°, There seems to be a 
point in the distinction between the 
treatment of the hair and of the jewels. 

(8) 1 Ti 2? διδάσκειν δὲ γυναικί, NAD,G,P cul) 
Lat-vg Arm: Orig Cypr. 

— dé διδάσκειν, ¢ 6. rell. Syrr (Boh) Sah: 

aE; 

The emphasis clearly lies on διδάσκειν. 

(9) 1 Ti 2 ἐξαπατηθεῖσα, S*AD,"G5P, cul; Chr 4. 

ἀπατηθεῖσα, ς: c. rell; Chr 3. 

ἐξαπ. Pauline, cf. 2 Co 113. 
come in from context. 

(10*) 1 Ti 38 — μὴ αἰσχροκερδῆ, SAD,G,KLP cu 
verss: Orig Tert Chr. 

Ἔ φ' 6, rell. Syr-hel-mg. 

Insertion from ν.8, ΤΊ 17. ef. ΤΊ 111,1 }Ὲ 53, 

Here superfluous, see ἀφιλάργυρον. | 

(11) 1 Ti 3 ὃς ἐφανερώθη, N*A*C*F,G, cu? Boh 
Sah Syr-hel-mge: Orig’, 
ὃ ἐφανερώθη, D,* Lat-vg Syr-vg-hel Arm. 
Os ἐφανερώθη, ¢ c. N°C°DKLP rell. 


ἄπατ. has 


θεός, The line above o is not horizontal, 
and corresponds exactly to the line 
which elsewhere indicates a rough 
breathing in this MS. There is no 
trace of a sagitia in the o. 

On this reading see Hort, Appendix, p. 
132 ff. 

Noteespecially the evidence of the Versions. 

(12) 1 ΤΊ 4 ἐν ἀγάπῃ Δ ἐν πίστει, SACD.G, cu? verss: 
Clem Chr. 

ἐν ay. ἐν πνεύματι ἐν π., ¢¢. rell. 

Insertion awkward; 1 Οο 451, 2 Co 6° no 
parallels. Prob. from Col 1%. 

(13) 1 Ti 4 φανερὰ ἢ πᾶσιν, SACD,*G, cu? verss. 
pay. ἢ ἐν π.; φ ¢ Yell; Chr. 

Ci. Ac 436, 

(14*) 1 Ti 54 ἀποδεκτόν, SACD.G,KLP cu" Lat-vg 
Syrr Atth : Chr. 

καλὸν καὶ d., ς 6. rell. inel. Boh Go Arm. 

Insertion from 2°, The only other instance 
of dod. in NT. 

(15) 1 Ti 57 Χριστοῦ Ἰησοῦ, NAD,*G, cu® Lat-vg 
Boh Sah Arm Atth: Clem Ath. 

κυρίου Ἴ. X., ¢ c. rell, Syrr Go: Chr. 

Cf. 2 Ti4!. Fuller titles characteristic of 
later MSS. 

(16) 1 Ti 5% τὰ ἔργα τὰ καλά, NAD.GSP, cu’. 

τὰ καλὰ ἔργα, ς c. rell: Chr. 

Perhaps from Mt 5%, note οὐ δύναται 
κρυβῆναι v.14, 

(17) 1 Ti 5% (α) πρόδηλα, NA 67**. 

(ὁ) Tp. εἰσι, 1,6}, cu’, 

(c) mp. ἐστι., ς' c. rell: Chir. 

Here (6) and (c) are insertions of a com- 
mon type. (6) apparently a correction 
of (6) to bring it into agreement with 
classical rules ; ef. 2 Ti 4}, 

The plural is by no means uncommon in 
later Greek. 

(18*) 1 Ti 6° διαπαρατριβαί, SAD,G,L2P., ete.: Clem 
Chr. 


παραδιατριβαί, « ‘not many cursives,’ 

διαπαρα ---ἶτι itself a rarer form of com- 
pound—is much more vigorous, con- 
noting an intensified form of παρατριβή, 
‘friction’ or ‘ collision.’ 

{19} 1 Ti 65 - ἀφίστασο ἀπὸ τῶν τοιούτων, 
NAD,.G, cu? Lat-vg Boh Sah Go Aith. 

Ἔ ς 6. Yell. incl. Syrr Arm: Chr; cf. 
Cypr. 

An insertion, of an unusually bold type 
for this form of text, to complete a 
niisunderstood construction. The evi- 
dence of Cyprian shows that it is not 
purely ‘Syrian.’ Itisofa Western type. 

(20) 1 Ti 67 (a) ὅτι οὐδὲ ἐξ., N* AG317 (Lat-vg-codd) 
r Sah Boh Arm: Ath. 

(Ὁ) ἀληθὲς ὅτι o. ἐν, ΤΠ m Go: Cypr al. 
aliter. 

(c) δηλὸν ὅτι 0. es, s Ὁ. Δ ΡΨ Chr. 

(6) and (c) are independent attempts to 
mend (a). . 

See Hort, Appendix, p. 194, He con- 
jectures that the true reading 1s simply 
οὐδὲ ἐξ, This is found in Arm Cyr. 
Cyprian also seems to omit ὅτι. 

(21*) 1 Ti 6™ els ἣν ἐκλήθη. All uncials, many 
cursives, all versions (exc. Syr-hel): Chr. 
els ἣν kalé., ¢ 6. Yell. 


An echo of Col 3”. 


᾿ (22) 1 Ti 617 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ θεῷ (or Tw θεῷ), SAD,*G3P, 


cu; Orig Chr. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ O., = c. Yell. 
It seems difficult to find a clear case of 
ἐλπ. ἐν in NT. Certainly not Ph 2”, 
and 1 Co 15 is more than doubtful. 
ἐπί is found regularly, eg. 1 Jn 855,1 ΤΊ 
410 and in this verse. 
(23*) 1 Ti 67 πάντα πλουσίως, all uncials exc. G, 
most cursives, all versions (exe. Aith): 
Orig Chr. 
πλουσίως πάντα, ¢ Ath, not many cur- 
SiVes. 
G, omits πάντα. 
(24) 1 Ti 019 ὄντως, NAD,*G, cu verss. 
αἰωνίου, = 6. rell. (37 ‘conflates’ αἰωνίου 
ὄντως) : Chr. 
αἰωνίου is habitual with ζωῆς ; ef. ν.}, 
ὄντως is striking, and characteristic of this 


ei Gee ΕΣ 
(25*) 1 Ti 6° παραθήκην, all uncials, most cursives: 
Clem Ign. 
παρακαταθήκην, ς with many cursives: 
Hipp Chr. 


παρακαταθ, is said to be the Attic form. 


19. Here, then, are 25 readings which have a 
prima facie claim to be regarded as ‘Syrian’ or 
‘post-Syrian.’ The criterion, as Dr. Hort warns us 
(88 324f., 343), is not an infallible one. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find among them 2 
readings (7 and 19) which are proved by Old Latin 
evidence to be pre-Syrian; we may therefore strike 
them out of our list. The whole 25 belong to 
the Received Text. How many of them Mr, 
Miller would assign to the Traditional Text it is 
impossible to say.’ No. 2, the support for which is 
infinitesimal, may be assumed to disappear. We 
shall therefore exclude it also from consideration. 
Nos. 10, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25 (which are distinguished 
above by an asterisk), when there is serious divi- 
sion among the cursives, must be regarded as 
at best uncertain. Dr. Hort would call them 
post-Syrian ; it would be interesting to know how 
many of them Mr. Miller would class as ‘ post- 
Traditional.’ In any case, they witness to a pro- 
eressive deterioration in the text of the Epistle. 
We shall not, however, strike them out of the list, 
as their internal characteristics show a striking 
‘family likeness’ to their predecessors, They 
may well be regarded as later results of the work- 
ing of one and the same tendency, We shall, how- 
ever, where possible, mark a distinction between 
them and the other readings. We have no wish to 
take an unfair advantage of the Traditional Text. 

20, The first point that strikes us on a survey of 
the list as a whole is the triviality of by far the 
greater number of the examples. One (3) is a 
mere matter of spelling, (4, 6, 16) affect only an 
article, 3 (8, 16, 23*) relate to the order of words, 
2 (13, 22) to prepositions, 3 (9, 18*, 25*) to different 
compounds of the same root, 4 (1, 17, 20, 21*) are 
quite trivial insertions; tlere are only 7—2 changes 
of words (11, 24) and 5 insertions (5, 10*, 12, 14*, 
15)—which can be regarded as at all important. 
Of these, only 1 (11) can be supposed to affect 
any point of doctrine, and, as the Nicene Fathers 
managed to make shift without the reading of the 
Traditional Text, we need not be afraid to keep 
the demonstrably older reading. 

21. The next point of interest is the distribution 
of support on the different sides on the part of 
Fathers and Versions.* 

In the Patristic evidence the result is remark- 
able. Taking the whole number of passages (25), 
ante-Nicene evidence is quoted against the ‘Syrian’ 


* We have taken the evidence from Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
We have not thought it worth while to subject the whole to an 
independent verification. 
will be noticed, all the ante-Nicene quotations, together with 
the quotations in Chrysostom, 


The Patristic evidence includes, it | 


Text 18 times, and only once (25*—a reading in 
Hippolytus incapable of verification) in support of 
it. If we leave out the 6 doubtful examples, the 
numbers are 12 against, 0 for. Chrysostom’s text 
shows a marked contrast. He is quoted in all on 
20 of the passages. In the 6 doubtful cases he 
supports the ante-Nicene in 5. In the remaining 
14 his authority is quoted on both sides in 3 cases 
(4,5, 9). He supports the Traditional Text in 12 
(or 9) cases, he opposes it in 2 (or 5). 
Among Versions the results are as follows :— 


Latin Vulg. supports the Trad. Text 1, opposes it 13 (9) times. 
2(1 10 (7 


Bohairic . 9 32 ( ) v9 ( ) oh 
Sahidic . 1} ” 1 2 10 7) 3° 
Syriac Vulg. τ - 3 ” 9 δ »" 
Harclean Syriac ,, i 4 ἢ 8(4) ,, 
Ethiopic . 3» 99 1 ” 10(6)_ ,, 
Armenian . 3 93 1 (0) ? 12 (9) 2» 
Gothic ὃ 2}. thd 4 (2) 22 6 (5) oD 


All the extant Versions are combined in 10*, 11, 
ys 13, 23*, 24, In each case against the Received 

ext. 

22. It remains to indicate briefly the character of 
the readings of the Traditional Text. Clearly, its 
most noteworthy feature isits fulness. In one case 
(16) it errs by defect, it drops one article out of two, 
while it contains 9 (6) additions, The most potent 
factor in this expansion of the text is, without 
doubt, the tendency to assimilate cognate pas- 
sages. A second feature we may fairly describe 
as general weakness. In no single case has any of 
the editors collated by Nestle in his Stuttgart 
edition accepted any of those distinctively Tradi- 
tional readings. 

The net result of our examination may, we think, 
be fairly stated as follows: There is a demonstrably 
late element in the Traditional Text of 1 Tiw.; the 
readings, which may fairly be regarded as dis- 
tinctive of it, in which it 1s unsupported by any 
member of the numerically insignificant group 
NACD.G;, are both weak in themselves and can 
very rarely be traced back historically into ante- 
Nicene times, and then they seem to belong also 
to other types of text. 


23. We pass* now to our second specimen passage, 
Mk 13-8, 

This time—as we wish to study the whole 
structure of the Traditional Text, and not merely 
to sift out ‘distinctively Syrian’ readings—we must 
begin by printing the verses at length, marking as 
clearly as the typographical means at our disposal 
will allow, the relation in which this text stands to 
the other types of text out of which, on the Critical 
hypothesis, it was constructed. In one case (v.?*) 
where ‘the verdict of the MSS’ seemed decisive, 
we have ventured to print as ‘traditional’ a 
reading which is not found in the Received Text. 
Otherwise, the text printed here agrees with that 
which Serivener edited for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press as representing the Greek Text that 
may be presumed to underlie the AY. 

[In the form of the extract the following points 
should be noticed: Words in ordinary type, and 
undistinguished by any signs above or below them, 
are common to all forms of text alike; words in 
heavy type belong to readings which, either in 
particular words or in arrangement or combina- 
tion of words, may be regarded as ‘ distinctively 
Syrian,’ because as they stand they agrce exactly 
with no other form of text. 

The relation in which the text as a whole stands 


to the ‘Western’ Text is indicated by continuous 


lines. These lines are drawn under the word 

* A careful collation of the readings of 1 and the MSS related 
to it in Mk 1 has just been published by Mr. Lake in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies. It contains a few variants which have not 
been noticed above, notably λίνω for δέκτυω In v.W, 


παααικεικι 5:...-..........................................-. ....ὦἡΒὃΒὄὄ0ΟὈὺσὍτὔτρρ ’ρττ’ρ.--’ΤἕξΤ τ  ——_ ————L "'-᾽.νἢ»-᾽νΟ᾽Ρ᾽-᾽:--"᾽ 
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when the Traditional Text has accepted, above the 
word when it has rejected, a ‘Western’ reading. 
Its relation to the ‘Alexandrian’ Text is similarly 
indicated by spaced lines. 

In a few eases, where it is desired to call attention 
to some evidence for or against a reading of the 
Traditional Text, though the authorities cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any of these types, the 
words affected are indicated on the same principle 
by a row of dots. 

The ‘Neutral’ Text may be assumed to be at 
variance with the Traditional Text in all cases 
where words are underscored; all the other words 
in ordinary type are supported by it. Slight differ- 
ences in form and spelling have in this case been 
neglected]. 


er 


bs γέγραπται ἐν τοῖς προφήταις" Ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ ἀποστέλλω 


τὸν ἄγγελόν μου πρὸ προσώπου σου, ὃς κατασκευάσει 
τὴν ὁδύν σου ἔμπροσθέν σου: ὅ φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ, ᾿Εἰτοιμάσατε τὴν ὁδὸν Kuplov, εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τὰς 
τρίβους αὐτοῦ. 4’Eyévero Ἰωάννης * βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ 


Ἀ 


ἐρήμῳ καὶ κηρύσσων βάπτισμα μετανοίας εἰς ἄφεσιν 


sun 
—— 


ἁμαρτιῶν, ὃ καὶ ἐξεπορεύετο πρὸς αὐτὸν πᾶσα ἡ ᾿Ιουδαΐα 
χώρα καὶ οἱ ἹἹεροσολυμεῖται A* καὶ ἐβαπτίζοντο πάντες 


ἐν τῷ Ἰορδάνῃ ποτάμῳ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, ἐξομολογούμενοι τὰς 
ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν, ἣν δὲ ® ᾿Ιωάννης ἐνδεδυμένος τρίχας 
i tee ee eee ck 
ἐσθίων ἀκρίδας καὶ μέλι ἄγριον. Kal ἑκήρυσσεν λέγων 
Ἔρχεται ὁ ἰσχυρότερός μου ὀπίσω μου, οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἵκανος 
κύψας λῦσαι τὸν ἱμάντα τῶν ὑποδημάτων αὐτοῦ. ὃ ἐγὼ μὲν 
ἐβάπτισα ὑμᾶς ἐν ὕδατι" αὐτὸς δὲ βαπτίσει ἐν Ivedpart 


᾿Αγίῳ. 
9 Καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν ἐκείναις ταῖς ἡμέραις ἦλθεν A Ἰησοῦς 
ἀπὸ Ναζαρὲτ τῆς Τ᾽αλιλαίας, καὶ ἐβαπτίσθη ὑπὸ ᾿Ιωάννου 


εἰς τὸν ᾿Ιορδάνην. Kal εὐθέως ἀναβαίνων ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ὕδατος εἶδε σχιζομένους τοὺς οὐρανούς, καὶ τὸ Πνεῦμα ὡς 


περιστερὰν καταβαῖνον ἐπ᾿ αὐτόν. 1] καὶ φωνὴ ἐγένετο 


ἐκ τῶν οὐρανῶν' Σὺ ef ὁ υἱός μου ὁ ἀγαπητός, ἐν ᾧ 
εὐδύκησα. 


19 Ἰζαὶ εὐθὺς τὸ Πνεῦμα κα αὐτὸν ἐκβάλλει εἰς τὴν 


-τ-ν.ὕ... 


πειραζόμενος ὑπὸ τοῦ Σατανᾶ, καὶ ἦν μετὰ τῶν θηρίων" 
καὶ οἱ ἄγγελοι διηκόνουν αὐτῷ. 

Mera δὲ τὸ παραδοθῆναι τὸν ᾿Ιωάννην ἦλθεν ὁ 
Ἰησοῦς εἰς τὴν Ταλιλαίαν κηρύσσων τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τῆς 


βασιλείας τοῦ θεοῦ, 15 καὶ λέγων, Ὅτι πεπλήρωται ὃ 


καιρὸς καὶ ἤγγικεν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ" μετανοεῖτε καὶ 
πιστεύετε ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ. 15 περιπατῶν δὲ παρὰ τὴν 


θαλάσσαν τῆς Γαλιλαίας εἶδεν α Σίμωνα καὶ ᾿Ανδρέαν τὸν 
ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ τοῦ Σίμωνος βάλλοντας ἀμφίβλησ- 


τρον ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ ἦσαν γὰρ ἁλιεῖς" 1 καὶ εἶπεν 
αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς, Δεῦτε ὀπίσω μου, καὶ ποιήσω ὑμᾶς 
γενέσθαι ἁλιεῖς ἀνθρώπων, 18 καὶ εὐθέως ἀφέντες τὰ 


δίκτυα αὐτῶν ἠκολούθησαν αὐτῷ. 15 Καὶ πρόβας ἐκεῖθεν 
7) yn ῳ Ρ 


ΓΤ  Σ Σ ΣΣῚ 


ὀλίγον εἶδεν ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν τοῦ Ζεβεδαίου καὶ ᾿Ιωάννην 
τὸν ἀδελφὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ αὐτοὺς ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ καταρτίζοντας 
τὰ δίκτυα. 39 καὶ εὐθέως ἐκάλεσεν αὐτούς" καὶ ἀφέντες 
τὸν πατέρα αὐτῶν Ζεβεδαῖον ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ μετὰ τῶν 


μισθωτῶν ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ. 


-"--- 


ee re πο ἐπα “ὦ ὅπ ὅπ απ pr cae en νον." He gs A Aa ee ay eS NY Sn Sd Me 


σκων αὐτοὺς ws ἐξουσίαν ἔχων, καὶ οὐχ ws ol γραμματεῖς. 
Brat Δ ἣν ἐν τῇ συναγωγῇ αὐτῶν ἄνθρωπος ἐν πνεύματι 


ἀκαθάρτῳ, “at ἀνέκραξε λέγων, “Ha τί ἡμῖν καὶ σοί, 
Ἰησοῦ Ναΐαρηνέ ; ἦλθες ἀπολέσαι ἡμᾶς ; Οἷδά σε τίς εἶ, 
ὁ ἅγιος τοῦ Θεοῦ. “Kal ἐπετίμησεν αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς 


λέγων, Φιμῴθητι καὶ ἔξελθε ἐξ αὐτοῦ a, 35 καὶ σπαράξαν 
αὐτὸν τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἀκάθαρτον Δ καὶ κράξαν φωνῇ 


μεγάλῃ ἐξῆλθεν “ἐξ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐθαμβήθησαν πάντες 


ὥστε συζητεῖν πρὸς αὑτοὺς λέγοντας, Τί ἐστιν τοῦτο κ᾿ 


τίς ἡ δίδαχὴ A ἣ καινὴ αὕτη, ὅτι κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν καὶ 
τοῖς πνεύμασιν τοῖς ἀκαθάρτοις ἐπιτάσσει καὶ ὑπακούουσιν 
αὐτῷ ; 38 ἐξῆλθε δὲ ἡ ἀκοὴ αὐτοῦ εὐθὺς Δ εἰς ὅλην τὴν 
περίχωρον τῆς Todtralas. 
V.i Om. rod S*BDL. : 
om. vi. τ. 6., &* 28 255 Lat-vg-cod Syr-hr: 
Iren 3 Orig Jo®; Cels; Rom. Lat. Ruf Bas 
Hier” al’. See Hort, Select Lveadings, Ὁ. 
23, Suppl. (Burkitt) p. 144. 
V.2 (1) καθώς, SBLA ἀπο cu®: Orig? alt; cf. 9% 
1422 


ὡς, ADP rell: Orig} Iren al; cf. 7°. 

καθώς an unclassical form, usual in NT 
with yéyp. 

ὡς y. is rare, but is found in par. Lk 84, 

(9) τῷ ᾿Ησαίᾳ τῷ προφητῇ, NBDLA οὐδ Latt 
Syrr-vg-hel-mg-h Boh Go (Arm™*); Orig 
Iren& Porph all. 

(τῷ 1°, Ὁ cu”: Orig Iren) (tol* omits 
altogether). 

τοῖς προφήταις, AP rell Syr-hel-txt Arm‘? 
Aéith : Tren™, 

Notice here the strength of the early 
Patristic evidence, and of Versions, 
coupled with the obvious reason for 
change. On the tendency to insert 
‘Jsaiah,’ see Hort, Select Lvead. Ὁ. 138; 
ef. Burkitt, 20. p. 143. 

(3) ἐγώ, om. BD 28 (Latt) Syr-vg Boh: 
Iren™ Orig? (Orig™) Tert; so Lk 7” 
(SBDL). 

Ins. NAPLA rell Syr-hel Go Arm Aith : 
Orig ὁ Eus; so Mt 11”. 

LXX (not δὲ or B) ins. in Mal 3! with Leb. 

(4) ἀποστελῶ, S al pauc Boh, assimilating to 
neighbouring tenses. 

So in Mt. in a few MSS, not in Lk. 

(5) ἔμπροσθέν cov, om. SBDLIKP abelq Lat- 
ve-codd Boh Syr-vg-hr: Iven Orig 
diserti. 

Ins. AA rell f ff}? g!* Syr-hel; οἵ, Mt. 
and Lk. (Dal Tert™**om.). In Heb. 

| and LXX of Mal. the phrase is found 

here, but not after dyy. μου. 

| V.3 αὐτοῦ, NABLA rell ff! g! 1q Syr-vg-hel-txt 

Boh Arm Κι: Orig. 
| τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν, (D) (84%) abecf ff? g? Syr- 
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hel-mg Go: Iren™* (Ὁ 34™2 μων) As- 
similation to Isaiah, LXX and Heb.; 
found also in Latin and Syriac texts, 
Mt., Lk. 

V.4 (a) ὁ βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ κηρύσσων, B 33. 

(6) ὁ βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ καὶ κηρύσσων, NLA 
Boh. 

(c) ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ βαπτίζων καὶ κηρύσσων, D 28 Latt 
(exe. f) Syr-vg. 

(ὦ) βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ καὶ κηρύσσων, A rell f 
Syr-hel. 

The clue to the readings here, as the present 
writer finds hinted in a MS note of Dr. Hort’s, lies 
in Mark’s use of "Iw. ὁ βαπτίζων (6, not 8%; yet 
see 28 2P°) as a title for the Baptist. The original 
reading is : (a)=‘John the Baptizer appeared in the 
wilderness preaching.’ ()is an Alexandrian emen- 
dation, the Marcan idiom not being recognized, 
and the article causing difficulty in consequence 
=‘There appeared John who used to baptize in 
the wilderness and preach.’ (6) shows the Western 
handling of the difficulty, dropping the troublesome 
article, inserting καί, and, because the wilderness 
was a strange place to be specially connected with 
the baptisms, transposing the words. (qd) is ‘ dis- 
tinctively Syrian,’ and conflates (6) and (c), keep- 
ing the order of (4) and dropping the article with 
(c) This is a first-rate example of the excel- 
lenee of Bin Ternary Variations. The connecting 
particle with ἐγένετο in §* and Boh should be 
noticed. It could preclude the conn. of vy. and 4 
which Orig JoA favours. 

V.5 (a) πάντες after ‘Iep., NBDLA 28 33 versions : 

rig Eus. 
after ἔβαπτ., AP rell (69 cut om. πάντες Ξξ 
Mt.). 
(Ὁ) ποτάμῳ, om. Dabeff? Eus; ef. the 
‘Western’ and ‘Syrian’ reading in Mt. 
(6) ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ after ἐβαπτ., NBL 33 Latt (exe. a) 
Arm: Orig Ens. 
after ποτάμῳ, ADP rell a Syr-hel Go. 


Note, further (d@), that δὲ 69 a om. καί be- 
fore ἐβαπτ. 

In (d¢) the omission was probably due to the idea 
that the subj. of ἐξεπορεύετο was complete at χώρα 
(cf. the post-Syrian ἐξεπορεύοντο). The result is a 
strange statement that the city folk took the lead in 
accepting baptism, which can hardly be historical. 

The Syrian change of the position of πάντες may 
be a modified echo of this. It is more likely due 
to a misunderstanding of the characteristically 
Marcan indefiniteness of éGamrifovro=‘ men’ were 
being baptized, πάντες with ἐβαπτ. 1s hyperbolical 
after a fashion to which Luke supplies parallels, 
not Mark. 

In (ὁ) and (6) notice once more how the Syrian 
Text combines the language of the ‘ Neutral’ with 
the order of the ‘Western’ Text. The result is a 
close assinilation to Mt. 

V.8 (1) καὶ ἣν, SBL 38. 

ἣν δὲ, ADP rel. 
Mark’s resolute adherence to καί causes 
constant difficulty to scribes. At least 
40 times δέ has been wrongly introduced 
into the Syrian Text; ef. vv.'* 16 2 in 
this extract, 
(2) ὁ Ἴω., SBL unc? eu, 
—o, ADA rell? assim. to v.4.. Otherwise 
the tendency in these authorities, esp. 
D, is to insert articles before proper 
names, See νυ.9 14: 16-29. 36, 
(3) For τρίχας καμήλου D* reads δέρρην ( = δέρριν) 
καμ., a” pellem and ‘d’ pitos. déppw in 
LXX (of raiment) Jg 41% 71, Zee 183 only. 


In Zee 134 δέρριν Ξε ΠΝ, found also (Heb. | 
not LXX) for Elijah’s mantle in 1K 


1913. 19 9 K 8. 181. 
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This is remarkable, because the clause καὶ ξώνην 
δερμ. 7.7. 60g. αὐτοῦ, omitted by D, is found exactly 
in 2 Ix 18 in another description of Elijah. δέρριν 
(=the prophetic mantle) was probably regarded as 
a concise and picturesque equivalent for the whole 
phrase. But the man who introduced it must have 
known his Hebrew Bible and his LXX. Note that 
‘a,’ which also omits καὶ ξώνην, x.7.d., places v.§ after 
Vii 

V.7 ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς for ἐκήρυσσεν λέγων, D(a). In 
‘a’s’ arrangement of the verses, αὐτοῖς 
has a point which is lost in D. In view 
of the rest of vv.” 8 in D, it is safe to say 
that ἔλεγεν comes from Lk 3’ or Mt 3%, 
ἐκήρυσσεν 1s characteristic of Mk. (cf. e.g. 
1% and Lk 44%, 1% and Lk 5%, 6! and Lk 
9. It is curious that in these passages 
there should be no par. in Mt.). It has 
also point as resuming v.‘, 

Vv." 8 (1) Ὁ a (ff') read: "Ey μὲν ὑμᾶς βαπτίζω ἐν 
ὕδατι, ἔρχεται δὲ ὀπίσω μου 6 ἰσχυρότερός μου 
οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἱκανὸς λῦσαι τὸν ἱμάντα τῶν 
ὑποδημάτων αὐτοῦ" καὶ αὐτὸς ὑμᾶς βαπτίζει 
ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ. Notice first the order 
of the clauses, natural in Lk 3156, which 
this reading reproduces almost verbatim, 
but weak in Mk., where there is no ref. 
in the context to popular surmises about 
John. Notice also the omission of the 
characteristic Marcan κύψας. 

A clear case of assimilation in the‘ Western’ 
text. 

(2) The Syrian text adopts μέν from this text, 
or from Mt.and Lk. NBL 33 69 124 Orig 
om.; cf. Jn 1%. μέν rare, in Mk 44 91} 
125 1471-38 only ; cf. 1039, 

(3) Also ἐν 1° against RBAH cu’. ἐν 2° against 
BL Ὁ Lat-vg. 

In Mt 3" Jn 1538. 88. ἐν igs found with both words 
without variant. In Ac 15 #5. and ἐν av. without 
variant. In Lk 3* ὑδ. (exe. D 113 69 al ἐν 08.) and 
ἐν rv, without variant. There seems, therefore, no 
tendency to omit ἐν where it is clearly genuine, 
even to balance phrases, 6.0. Ac 15, The tendency 
to insert from par. must have been very strong. 

V.9 (1) rats ἡμέραις ἐκείναις, DA Latt (exc. ac). 

ἐκεῖνος never comes after ἡμέρα in Mk. 
without special emphasis. 

Only in 131 #7 14%, all three eschatological 
passages. 

(2) 6’lyo., DMT'A 18 28 69 al. See on v.* 

(3) εἰς τὸν "Tops. ὑπὸ ᾽Ιωάν., SBDL cu (ἐν τῷ, 
1-28, etc.) Latt (¢ ἢ Syr-vg Boh. 

ὑπὸ ᾿Ιωάν. εἰς τὸν ᾿Ιορδ., AP rell ὁ f Syr-hel 
Arm Atth Go. 

Notice the converse change in v.®, Here clearly 
the important fact is that the baptism was ad- 
ministered by John, not that it took place in the 
Jordan. ὑπὸ Iw. is therefore rightly kept to the last. 

V." (1) εὐθέως or εὐθύς, om. D ab. 

A peculiarly diffeult word for the textual critic 
in Mk., clearly characteristic, offending some scribes 
and some translators by its recurrence, at the same 
time always to hand when an adventurous scribe 
wished to ‘improve’ the story. We find ourselves 
therefore driven by sheer perplexity to take refuge 
in obedience to the one golden rule of sound criti- 
cism and to ‘trust our MSS.’ The result will show 
if our confidence is misplaced. 

One point we can lay down at the outset. A 
close examination of the facts shows that the effect 
of Synoptic parallels on the text of Mk. must, so far 
as this word is concerned, have been uniformly to- 
wards omission: Mk 14 om. D251 2”* ac ff? k q (Mt 
26% ‘non fluctuat’) is the only possible exception. 

The facts are interesting, and we may allow our- 
selves tlis one excursion into the field of Synoptic 
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criticism. Assuming the WH text as our standard, 
εὐθύς occurs 40 times in Mark. In 29 of these there 
are parallel contexts in both Mt. and Lk., in8 there 
is a parallel in Mt. only, in 2in Lk. only, in 1 there 
is no parallel in either. In one case, 12=Mt 8? 
= Lk 5", εὖθ, is found in all three Gospels. In none 
of the other 30 cases where Lk. has a parallel con- 
text is ev@. found: in 7 the whole phrase to which 
εὖθ. belongs in Mk. is transformed; in 17 εὖθ, is 
simply omitted; in 5 he substitutes παραχρῆμα, in 
1 εἶτα. Of the 37 places where Mt. presents a 
parallel, εὖθ. is retained in 12; in 8 the whole phrase, 
in 15 the word, disappears ; in 2 ἀπὸ τῆς ὥρας ἐκείνης 
does duty as an equivalent. In one case Lk. (21° 
=Mt 245=Mk 137) substitutes οὐκ εὐθέως for οὕπω. 

Assuming, as itis probably worth while to do at 
present, that our Mk. was in the hands of both Mt. 
and Lk., the figures given above supply a good 
illustration of the Hel teata literary criticism to 
which Mark was subjected, esp. by Luke. This 
general result is not seriously affected by questions 
of text. In 6 places TR ins. where WH om., in 4 
TR om. where WH ins. But it is worth notice 
that the ‘Western’ Text, esp. in D and in the 
various MSS of Lat-vet, shows a clear tendency to 
omit «36. The chief passages are 11 %- 2 98 86 
A416 52-42 G25. 50 030 14445, ‘The same tendency is 
found in the same authorities in Mt., e.g. 4% 21°, 

In the case before us (119) the genuineness of 
εὐθύς in Mk. is, we think, supported by its presence 
in Mt 8:5, There are only 2 cases (24*9 274°) where 
Mt. in a parallel context shows ἃ εὖθ. which is not 
represented in the true text of Mark. And in 
neither of these does any authority for the text 
of Mk. attempt to assimilate. 

(2) ἐκ τοῦ ὕδ., NBDL 13 28 33 69 194. 
ἀπό, AP rell; cf. Mt 3%. 

Here, again, ἐκ is characteristic of Mark. In 4 
other cases it corresponds to ἀπό in a parallel 
context in Mt.,and in 10 cases in Luke. A similar 
reaction on the MSS of Mk. also in 1°76 715 99 163, 

(3) σχιζομένους, SAB rell. 
qvuyuevous, D Latt (‘apertos’)=Mt. and 
Luke. 

Here there is nothing to account for the change 
of ἀνεῳγμένους if it were genuine, while σχιζομένους 
is at once vivid and difficult. 

(4) καταβαῖνον els αὐτόν, BD 13 69 124 a. 
καταβαῖνον ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν, SAP rell, but note that 
δὲ 33 insert καὶ μένον before ἐπ᾽ from Jn 
1%, 

Fondness for εἰς is another characteristic feature 
of Mark’s style. It occurs in all about 157 times. 
Of these, 42 are found in both Mt. and Lk., 39 in 
Mt. alone, 19 in Lk. alone, 57 belong to sections or 
phrases peculiar to Mark. In 3 places Lk. substi- 
tutes ἐν, in 2 ἐπί, in 1 ἐν μέσῳ. Mt. substitutes 
ἐν in 5 places and éziin 4. Here (1) Mt. and Lk. 
agree in substituting ἐπί as they agree in substi- 
tuting ἐν in 11%. In 4 cases Mt. or Lk. supports 
εἰς when the other has changed it. 

On the other hand, ἐπί with acc. oceurs only 32 
times in Mark. There is only very slight evidence 
of a tendency to change it into els. See 6° 152 46, 
and perhaps ἃ (not D) in 9%. In no ease is there a 
real parallel to the phrase here, which must have 
suffered from ‘ assimilation.’ 

V.2 (a) Om. ἐγένετο, 8* D ff? mt (a f ‘venit’; 28 

2r¢ ol ἠκούσθη). 

Here, again, light is thrown on the reading by 
a careful study of Mark’s usage. He is fond of 


γίνεσθαι, and uses it to cover a great variety of | 


different meanings. It occurs 52 times in the WH 
Text; of these, 6 are found both in Mt. and Luke. 
Besides these, Mt. retains only 16, Lk. only 9; and 
even in some of these instances slight modifications 
are introduced. 


(Mt. has a parallel context in 49, | 


Lk. in 36 cases). The text of Mk. shows similar 
traces of the attempt to obliterate this individual- 
isin. See 117 227 44-11 §16 G2 (96) 97 1013 1911 144, 96 
seems to be Syrian. In all the other cases, except 
117 927 516, 1) appears in the group which either omits 
or provides a substitute for yy. D is generally 
supported by some Old Latin MSS and various 
members of the group 1-28, etc. The most in- 
structive case is the closely par. 97 ἐγένετο φωνὴ ἐκ 
τῆς νεφέλης (NBCLA), where AD rell inc. Syr-sin 
read ἦλθεν (exc. k 1 Syr-vg-codd om.), while ἰδού 
from Mt. and λέγουσα from Lik. also find support. 
In Lk 935 ὠγένετο. . . λέγουσα is found without 
variant, except that D reads ἦλθεν, Syr-cu-sin 
ἠκούσθη. In 109 the Syrian Text has γενέσθαι, 
NBC(D)LA εἶναι. The omission of ἐγένετο may 
therefore safely be regarded as ‘Western.’ 

(6) ἐν σοί, NBD? LPA 1 13 22 33 69 cu Lat- 
vg δ0 [13.302] Boh? Syr-vg-hel-txt Arm 
ἄτῃ Go. 

ἐν ᾧ, AT'IL unc? rell Ὁ d g! f Syr-hel-mg. 

In Lk. there is virtually no doubt (apart 
from the very early ‘ Western’ variant 
vids μον ef σύ) about the reading σὺ... 
ἐν col, 

In Mt. the reading is οὗτος. . . ἐν @, exe. 
that D a Syr-eu read σὺ---ν ᾧ; Syr-sin 
ou... ἐν σοί. 

ἐν σοί was peculiarly liable to change from 
the association with Is 42'=Mt 1218 - cf, 
ΡΝ 

Μ.15(1) τὸ wv. add τὸ ἅγιον, Ὦ. 

The tendency to add ἅγιον is much less than 
might have been expected (see 28, Jn 7%). Its 
presence here, perhaps due to Lk 41, is more likely 
meant to mark the contrast with the Tempter. 

(2) (a) ἐκβάλλει αὐτόν, DA 33-69. 
(0) αὐτὸν ἐκβάλλει, SABL rell. 

The order in (6) is somewhat unusual, though 
relatively commoner in Mk. than in Mt, or Luke. 
See 30. 11. 12 54 11° 18 19:13. 34 1465 167. 

γ.13 (1) (a) ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, SABDL 18 33 346 Boh: 

Orig Eus. 

(5) ἐκεῖ KIT 1 69 124 181 209 al® Syr-sin 
Arm. 

(c) ἐκεῖ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, A unc? rel Syr-vg. 

Here (a@) is apparently the original reading. The 
repetition els τὴν ép., ἐν τῇ ep, is thoroughly Marean ; 
ef. v.% It is interesting to notice that Mt. keeps 
εἰς τὴν ἐρ. and Lik. ἐν τῇ ἐρ. 

(5) is a substitute for (α) to avoid the repetition. 

(c) is a simple conflation of (a) and (0). 

The only alternative is to regard (c) as a redupli- 
cation of the regular Marcan type (6.4. ὀψίας δὲ 
γενομένης ὅτε ἔδυ ὁ ἥλιος), of which (a) and (0) are 
alternative redactions. But Mark’s pleonasms are 
never, we think, weakly tautological, as this would 
be; e.g. in 54 ἐκεῖ πρὸς τῷ ὄρει, the second clause 
brings out a fresh and important feature in the 
scene ; cf. v.78. 

(2) τεσσ- ἡμ., SBL 33: Orig Eus. 
nu. τεσσ., ADA rell= Mt. Lk. without 
variant. 

V.24 (1) καὶ μετά, BD* a (c) Bolt? 

μετὰ δέ, NAL rell. 
See on v.°, 
(2) τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, Onl. τῆς βασιλείας, NBL 1 28 
33 69 209 b cif? Syr-sin Boh Arm. 
Add AD rell Lat-vg a f ff! g'? Syr-vg 
ἄπ. 

τὸ εὐαγγέλιον is used without further definition 5 
times in Mk. (ef. Ac 15’). In 1! Ἴησ, Xp. is added. 
In Mt. eday. occurs 4 times, 3 times defined by τῆς 
βασιλείας. εὐαγ. is not found in Lk. or John. The 
full phrase τὸ ev. τ. Bac. τ. θεοῦ is not found any- 
where else. It is most likely that τὶ Bac. came 
in from Mt. assisted by its recurrence inv.» No 
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good reason can be given to explain its omission, 
if it were genuine. The phrase ἡ Bac. τ. θεοῦ is 
constant (14 times) in Mk., and never seenis to 
have provoked alteration. 
(3) (α) kal λέγων, BLA unc? 1 33 69 rel ab 
ff} 9? Lat-vg Bolt Syr-vg-hel. 

(6) λέγων, S*AD unc® οὐ f ff? οἹ Go. 

(6) Om. δὲ ὁ mt Syr-sin: Orig. 

This is a difficult case. It is surprising how 
many of the various readings in Mk. involve the 
insertion or omission or change of λέγων. In some 
cases the insertion is clearly due to assimilation, 
97 119 144 15**, In others the word is omitted or 
changed because it seemed bald or pleonastic, 1’ 
6 878 10% 11%! 124, The aberrant text is almost 
uniformly supported by D, some MSS of Lat-vet, 
and some members of the ‘ Ferrar Group.’ 

In 3 cases besides tlis, 1% 2! 154, no certain 
decision is possible. In 2 of these, 1” 154, δὲ is the 
chief authority for omission. It is difficult to 
account for the change of (a) either into (ὁ) or (c) 
if it be genuine. (ὦ) is also open to suspicion from 
Met 4”, 

The asyndeton in (6) might have led to (a) and 
(6) as independent simplifications (ef. 1, But it 
is harsh even for Mark. 

(c) might have caused difficulty, because v.!§ can 
hardly be regarded as merely epexegetic of τὸ 
εὐαγγέλιον τῆς βασιλείας. 

Υ.15 πεπλήρωνται οἱ καιροί, D a be ff? g' mt, probably 
due to the association in thouglit of pas- 
sages like Lk 21% and esp. Eph 1”, the 
singular seeming too tame. 


V.28 (1) καὶ παράγων, SBDL 13 33 69 124 346 Latt 
Boh Arm Syr-hel-mg. 
περιπατῶν δέ, AA rell Syrr= Mt. 
For δέ see note on v.®, 
παράγων recurs in 2!4(=Mt 99) and 157}; 
cf. Mt 977 20%, Jn 9], 

It is never found in Luke. He has no strict par. 
here. In both the otlier cases he avoids it. There 
seems no reason why περιπατῶν should have been 
changed, if it were original. 

(2) Σίμωνα, D 28 69 124 346 add τόν. 
See note v.°, 
(3) (a) Σίμωνος, SBLM ala Boh Arm. 
(ὁ) rod Σίμωνος, AK?A 1 69 4139, See on v.§ 
(c) αὐτοῦ, ς DGT 33 al vix mu Latt (exe. a) 
Syr-sin-vg Aith. 
(a) αὐτοῦ τοῦ Σίμωνος, EFH une’ al plus!” 
Syr-hel Go. 

(a) is here clearly the original reading. The 
repetition of the subst. is a trick of the Marcan 
style (see 3”). (c) is an inevitable ‘ Western’ 
correction agreeing with Matthew. (d) is a simple 
conflation. 

(4) (a) ἀμφιβάλλοντας, NBL 88. 
(Ὁ) ἀμφιβάλλοντας τὰ δίκτνα, D 13 28 69 124 
346 Latt. 
(c) ἀμφιβάλλοντας ἀμφίβληστρον, AA une}! 
Boh Syr-hel Go. 
(ὦ) βάλλοντας ἀμφίβληστρον, E2MTII? al pl 
Arm= Mt. 

Here, again, (a) is clearly original. Its full 
force not being understood (or requiring in trans- 
lation the express mention of the object), the 
‘Western’ reading (Ὁ) supplied τὰ δίκτνα from ν. 18, 
On the other hand, the influence of Mt. suggested 
(6) ἀμφίβληστρον. Finally, by substituting βάλλοντας 
(δ), the resemblance to Mt. was made complete. 

1 γενέσθαι, om. 1 13 28 69 118 209 al” b Syr- 

sin-ve Ath. 
See on v.44. Here the omission is helped 
by text of Mt. 

V.%8 (a) τὰ δίκτνα, SBCL 8110 ff! g? Lat-vg Boh 

Arm= Mt. 
(δ) πάντα, 1) ἃ Ὁ ο ff?2=Lk,; ef. 10°. 


Note that Dachave already used δίκτυα 
in v.29, 
(c) τὰ δίκτνα αὐτῶν, A unc! al pl fg! Syrr 
ἄπ Go. 
Notice a similar addition in vv.” ete. 

V.19 (a) ὀλέγον, BDL 1 28 118 124 131 209 215 a b [12 

oe! Boh Syr-veg (sin). 

(ὁ) ἐκεῖθεν, δὰ ἢ = Mt. 

(c) ὀλίγον ἐκεῖθεν, N° 33. 

(d) ἐκεῖθεν ὀλίγον, AC unc? al pl ef ff! gh? 
Syr-hel Arm Go. 

Here there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
ὀλίγον. ἐκεῖθεν seems to have come in from Matthew. 
The tendency to omit ἐκεῖθεν is very slight in the 
Gospels, and confined to quite insignificant MSS, 
exe. In Jn 1153, 

(6) and (d) represent independent conflations of 
(az) and (6), 

V.% ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ, SABC rell Syrr, 

ἠκολούθησαν αὐτῷ, D Latt Boh=Mt. : ef. v.28. 
ἀπερχ. ὀπίσω is a remarkable, apparently unique 
phrase (Jn 12 15. no true parallel), which has 
suffered assimilation. Perh. aSyriasm; but ἀκολ. is 
a common word, not wont to provoke alterations. 
V.21 (1) (a) εἰσπορεύονται, SABC rel ἃ. 
(0) εἰσπορεύεται, 1 6 22 71 121 al pauc. 
(c) εἰσπορενόμενος, Orig (6) (6). 
(ὦ) εἰσεπορεύοντο, 1)8: 33 (61) (ab ἢ). 

A reading worth looking at. At first sight (a) 
seems entirely natural, and we wonder why it 
should have caused any trouble. Then we notice 
the sequence of verbs, ἀπῆλθον, εἰσπορεύονται, ἐδίδασ- 
κεν. The subject of no two of them is the same, 
though they are linked by καί, but in genuine 
Marean fashion the reader is trusted to infer the 
subject of each himself. 

Again the sequence of tenses, an historic present, 
characteristic of Mk., between an Aor. and an Im- 
perfect, (6) and (6) are independent attempts to 
smooth over the change of subject, (d) assimilates 
the tenses. 

(2) (α) τοῖς σάββασιν εἰσελθὼν εἰς THY σννωγω- 

γὴν ἐδίδασκεν, ABD rell Latt (exc. c) 
Syr-hel, 

(Ὁ) εἰσελθὼν τοῖς σαβ. ἐδίδασκεν els τὴν 
συναγ., 38 194, : 

(6) τοῖς σάββασιν ἐδίδασκεν els τὴν σνυναγ., 
NL 28 346 208; Orig. 

(ὦ) ἐδίδασκεν ἐν τοῖς σάββασιν els Thy σνναγ., 
C Boh Syr-sin-vg. 


(6) Tots σάββασιν εἰς THY ovvay. ἐδίδασκεν, 
A 69 


(7) et ingrediens cum eis sabb. in synag. 
Capharnaum docebat populum ec. 
Note that Syr-sin omits καὶ εἰσ. eis Kad. 

This is a strange case of confusion aflecting the 
simplest of sentences. The omission of εἰσελθών, 
which is common to (6) (d) and (6), produces a 
reading which at first sight seems attractive. It 
is short and vigorous. And the pregnant use of εἰς 
might easily have led to the insertion of εἰσελθών. 
On the other hand, the group NCLA, which sup- 
ports the omission, is, the present writer believes, 
in Mark typically ‘Alexandrian,’ in Dr. Hort’s 
sense of the term. They exhibit constantly a type 
of readings quite their own, which, though always 
interesting, rarely succeed in establishing their 
claim to preserve the original text. The most 
favourable examples are 3&7 4325. J] 151. 44, 
Here it is worth noticing that in (77) ingrediens 
may stand either for εἰσπορενόμενος Or εἰσελθών. 
And it is possible that the repetition may have 
given offence to the linguistic sense of the Alex- 
andrians, and have led to the dropping of εἰσελθών, 
Both words are well established in Mark’s voca- 
bulary. For though πορεύεσθαι never occurs (outside 
169-1) exe. perhaps in 9°, εἰσπορ. is found 8 times. 
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Nor is Mk. fond of the pregnant use of εἰς, 1° 18 
(2! v2.) 13% 16 14° are the only examples; and even 
κηρύσσειν εἰς (139 14°) hardly justifies διδάσκειν els. 

The larger omission in Syr-sin may well be due 
to the ditheulty of supposing that the work from 
which Simon had been called (v.4*) lay at any 
distance froin Jiis home (v.”%). 

(3) αὐτοὺς post ἐδίδ., D (Latt) Syr-hel Arm 
fith Go. Probably from v.™. 
There is no difficulty in the absolute use of 
διδάσκειν, which occurs fairly often in all the 
Gospels, apd generally causes no trouble. Mt 4% 
is the only parallel. Curiously enough, in Mt 21% 
26 Lk 235 some auth. omit διδάσκειν altogether. 
Mark: is never tired of emphasizing this aspect of 
our Lord’s activity. In 9 cases (out of 17) the 
word is not paralleled either in Matthew or Luke. 
V.% καὶ ante οὐχ, om. D*bede. 
Cf. v.14 (3) (ὁ). 

γ.38 (1) εὐθὺς post καί, SBL 1 33 131209 Boh: Orig. 
Om. ACDA rell. 
Cf. on v. (1). It is not found in Lk 483, 

Here the word would be specially liable to 
alteration, as it expresses simply the suddenness 
of the interruption, without reference to any 
definite point of time. 

(2) αὐτῶν post συναγωγῃ, om. DL72bce ff? 
οὶ Boh. 

The presence of the word is remarkable. It has 
no antecedent. συναγ. is regularly defined in Mt., 
but very rarely in Mark or Luke. Only Mk 155. 89 
Lk 445 (where as here Da blom.). But there is no 
trace of any tendency to supply αὐτῷν mechanically 
with συναγ. in either Mark or Luke. Lat-vg in 
Lk 13° is an instructive exception. So it is un- 
likely that it has come in here from Matthew. 
On the other hand, Mark has no quite similar case 
(exe. 9%, where αὐτῶν has come in from LXX) of 
an indefinite αὐτῶν, It is possible that it may 
represent Mark’s transformation of what on St. 
Peter’s lips was ‘ our’ synagogue. 

v= (11 835 ore NBD 157 3Ρ6 Latt Boh Syr-sin-vg 

“th. 
Ins. (A) CLA 1611, Syr-hel Arm Go: Orig 
Eus=Lk 439 (where as here D cu‘ Lat- 
vet Boh Syr-sin-hier Atth om.). 

Another ‘ Alexandrian’ reading, this time 
adopted by the ‘Syrian’ Text, against the 
‘Neutral’ and the ‘Western.’ Granted that the 
‘Western’ authority here must be discounted 
beeause of its behaviour in Lk 4*4, still the 
‘Neutral’ reading is preferable because it alone 
explains the phenomena in the two passages 
taken together. ‘here seems no reason why “Ea 
(however it is to be understood) should have caused 
trouble. All is simple, if we suppose that the 
‘ Alexandrian’ and ‘Syrian’ texts here assimilated 
Mark to Luke, while conversely the ‘Western’ 
assimilated Luke to Mark. 

(2) οἴδαμεν, SLA Boh Arm Atth: Tert Iren!* 
Orig Eus. 
οἶδα, ABCD rell Latt Syrr=Lk 454 (where 
only Arm has pl.). 

Neither reading has any intrinsic difficulty. It 
is simply a question whether the Alexandrian Text 
introduced the pl. in consequence of ἡμῖν (cf. ἤδεισαν, 
v.*4), or whether the rest assimilated Mark to Luke. 
The fact that the Alexandrians omitted to insert 
‘tthe corresponding change in Luke is not a fatal 
objection to the first hypothesis. 

V."5 (1) ἀπ᾽ for ἐξ, HL 33 eu! cf g'= Lk. 

See on v.®, ἐκ is habitual in cases of possession 
in Mark. In these cases it is never retained either 
by Matthew or Luke, 

(2) (α) rod ἀνθρώπου for αὐτοῦ and + πνεῦμα 
ἀκάθαρτον, 1) (8°) Latt (exc. ἢ (Go 
ΖΦ}. 


Go Aith add wv. ἀκ. but read αὐτοῦ, 
8Ρ8 τὸ wy. TO ἀκ. 
(Ὁ) SABCLA rell: Orig Syr-sin read 
αὐτοῦ without wy. ἀκ. = Lk. 

Here we have to balance the chance that (Ὁ) has 
arisen out of (a@) by assimilation to Luke, against 
the chance that (@) has arisen out of (0) by assimila- 
tion to 5°. (a), as 5° shows, is thoroughly Marcan ; 
but the evidence for it, as our experience even in 
these few verses is enough to suggest, is far from 
trustworthy. Again, if we may allow any weight 
to our provisional hypothesis as to the relation 
between Luke and Mark, there is no reason to 
suppose that Luke would have modified (a) if his 
text of Mark had contained it. In 8% (=Mk 58) he 
retains the words, though putting them into the 
oratio obligua. Tis agreement with Mark in these 
verses, 4595 = Mk 1°76, is exceptionally close. 
There is no par. in Matthew. 

V.76 (1) The whole verse reads as follows in D :— 

καὶ ἐξῆλθεν τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἀκάθαρτον σπαράξας 
αὐτὸν καὶ κράξας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ ἐξῆλθεν ἀπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ. 

With this e agrees (only omitting τὸ ἀκάθαρτον), 
and ff? (only transposing omap, air. with τὸ π- 
TO GK.) 

It is difficult not to believe that this exhibits 
a conilation of two readings : (a) καὶ ἐξῆλθεν τὸ πν. τὸ 
dx. σπαράξας αὐτὸν καὶ κράξας φωνῇ μεγάλῃ, with (0) 
the reading in the text. Some such conflation 
must also underlie the reading of D in v.*. (a) 
might have arisen out of (ὁ) by free assimilation to 
Mk 9°, where also we find the mase, καὶ κράξας καὶ 
πολλὰ σπαράξας ἐξῆλθεν. 

(2) κράξαν is read by AC(D) rell. 
φωνῆσαν, SBL 33: Orig. 

Neither phrase is objectionable in itself. φων, ¢. 
pey. is found in Lk 23%, Ac 1678, but not in contexts 
likely to have suggested themselves here. κράζω, 
on the other hand, is constantly used of the cries 
of the possessed, and κράξας φ. μ. occurs in Mk 57, 

(3) ἀπ᾿ is read for ἐξ by C(D)AM 33 Latt. 
See on v.%. 
V.77 (1) (a) αὐτούς, SB (Ὁ 6 ff? q). 
(b) πρὸς ἑαυτούς, ACDA unc? 8139, 
(6) πρὸς αὑτούς, GLS rell verss. 

It is difficult to find any test to enable us to 
judge between these readings. ‘The reciprocal use 
of πρὸς éavr. is characteristic of Mk 910 11% 127 144 
16°, besides v.2. 94-15-33 1076, It is not found in 
Matthew. It oceurs in Lk 20° (=Mk) 22” (υ., 
2014 = Mk), and in Jn 12%. On the other hand, 8B 
exhibit no special animus against it. They seem 
clearly right on the three other occasions (9° 1036 
Lk 9014), where they combine to attest an alterna- 
tive reading. συνζητεῖν is used absolutely in 1278 
and Lk 24%, The construction of Mk 910 is am- 
biguous. In 9'*!6 the true reading is clearly 
πρὸς αὐτούς, though here δὲ in each case reads €aur. 
These facts, so far as they go, are in favour of (a), 
as is the fact that some of the authorities for πρός 
(ACE* MA?’ al”) give what is perhaps a further sign 
of the influence of Lk 455. by reading λέγοντες for 
λέγοντας. αὐτούς has a real point (cf. on αὐτῶν in 
v.23) if it indicates a distinction between the circle 
immediately round our Lord, and that part of the 
congregation whose astonishment found vent in the 
words that follow. 

(2) (a) τί ἐστιν τοῦτο ; διδαχὴ καινὴ κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν, 

NBL 33 (1 118 181 909. al® - αὕτη) 
Boh. 

(δ) rls ἡ διδαχὴ ἐκείνη ἣ καινὴ αὕτη ἡ ἐξουσία 
ὅτι, D (evv? Latt). 

(6) τί ἐστιν τοῦτο : τίς ἡ διδαχὴ ἢ καινὴ airy 
ὅτι κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν, (A)CA το] (A τίς ἡ k. 
αὖ, διδ.) (69 τίς ἡ K. διδ. av.). 

Note that the Latin renderings are very various. 
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They agree with D in leaving out τί ἐστιν τοῦτο ; 
Some omit καινή. Most, if not all, may represent 
κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν, none exe. ‘d,’ ἐξουσία. 

The simplest solution is to regard (a) as the 
original reading ; it is vigorous and vivid, and its 
abruptness might easily offend. (6) would then be 
a ‘Western’ paraphrase, (6) a ‘Syrian’ conflation 
of (a), with one or other of the various forms of (6). 

V.2 (1) καὶ ἐξῆλθεν, NBCDLAM 33 418}, 

ἐξῆλθεν δέ, A rel. 
See on v.°, 
(2) εὐθύς, om. S* 1 28 33 13] al? bce ff? (g) α 
Boh Syr-sin Arm /Eth. 
See on v., 
(3) πανταχοῦ, ante εἰς ὁλ., δ ΟῚ, 69 124 beg 
Boh. 


Om. &* ADA rell ¢ f if! ? στ 5 Lat-vg Syr- 

sin-vg-hel. 

A characteristic pleonasm, part of which is repre- 
sented in Mt 4% εἰς ὅλην, part in Lk 451 εἰς πάντα 
τύπον. See on v.¥, 

(4) (a) τῆς Γαλιλαίας, NCA BCD rell. 

(δ) τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας, δὰ ἢ, ef. Lk 4%; but there 
is πὸ indication in Mk., as there is 
in Lk., of a use of "Iovdala to include 
the whole of Palestine. 

(c) τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου, 28; ef. Mt 3°,"Lk 3. 

(cd) ἐκείνην, 8: cf. Mt 14%, v2. Mk 655, 

24, The facts are now before us. Wecan judge for 
ourselves the kind of variations that are to be met 
with on every page of the Gospels, and the kind 
of considerations by which we can attempt to dis- 
criminate between alternative readings, before we 
are in a position to assign a special value to any 
particular authority, or group of authorities, over 
the rest. It is true that we have in one or two 
particulars anticipated results that must be verified 
by further examination. We have treated certain 
groups of authorities, which even within the limits 
of this passage can be seen to mark themselves off 
from time to time from all the rest, as approxi- 
mately constant units, and we have given distinctive 
names to the particular sets of readings which 
they attest. The fact that the authorities do 
exhibit this tendency to fall into groups is now 
generally admitted, and even the Traditionalists 
are beginning to see that a careful study of these 
eroups is the first step towards the understanding 
of the history of the changes through which the 
text, taken as a whole, has passed. They point 
out, however, quite rightly, that the term ‘text’ 
as applied to these groups must be used with 
caution. It does not necessarily imply, e.g., that 
there ever existed an edition of the ‘ Western 
Text,’ including all the variants that we should 
be prepared to class as ‘ Western,’ and excluding 
all their rivals, in the sense in which Westcott 
and Hort inelude, with a few exceptions, all the 
‘Neutral’ readings; or, again, in which Mr. Miller 
prints the Traditional Text. No critic is likely to 
take serious exception to the definition which Mr. 
Miller puts forward of the sense in which he is him- 
self prepared to use the word. ‘ What is properly 
meant,’ he writes,” ‘is that of the variant readings 
of the words of the Gospels which, fron: whatever 
cause, grew up more or less all over the Christian 
Church, so far as we know some have family like- 
nesses of one kind or another, and may be traced to 
a kindred source.’ 

25. More serious exception has been taken by Dr. 
Salmon to the names whieh Dr. Hort gave to the 
different groups. He calls them ‘ question-begging.’ 
But it is by no means easy to see the exact point 


* Trad. Text, p. 118. The light thrown on the extent to 
which Mr. Miller is prepared to believe in the existence of 
‘editions’ in very early times by his note (/.e. p. 22) should not 
be overlooked. 
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of his criticism. The names are as free as possible 
from any invidious connotation, differing in this 
respect toto cw@lo from the name ‘ Neologian,’ which 
Mr. Miller regards as a fair description of the 
text of any editor who rejects a ‘Traditional’ 
reading. They are all descriptive of certain clearly 
marked and gees defined characteristics of 
the groups to which they are applied. The 
‘Syrian ’ Text is so called because its most constant 
support is found, as we have seen, in the writings 
of Fathers connected directly with the Church of 
Antioch. An objection may no doubt lie against 
it, because it must suggest to an uninstructed 
reader that the chief support for these readings is 
to be found in the Syriac versions ; but in itself it 
is purely descriptive, and implies no judgment on 
the genuineness of the readings connoted by it. 

26. ‘Western’ again, as Dr. Hort himself pointed 
out, is an inadequate title for readings which have 
early Greek, Syriac, and Egyptian support, as 
well as Latin. But he retained it because it was 
established by long usage, and there seemed no 
sufficient reason for obscuring the continuity of 
the development of the science of Textual Criticism 
by any unnecessary change in the accepted termin- 
ology. The name as he defined it connoted 
nothing more than the fact that this group of 
readings had first attracted the attention of 
scholars by the support that 1t receives in the 
ereat Greeco-Latin MSS and in the Latin versions. 
There was nothing in the name to imply that no 
readings in this group could be regarded as 
genuine. 

27. The name ‘ Alexandrian’ was chosen simply 
because the authorities supporting it are, so far as 
we can judge, exclusively confined to Alexandria. 
It had, no doubt, already been applied to all non- 
Western pre-Syrian readings by Griesbach. Neither 
δὰ nor B was, however, aceessible to Griesbach 
when he made his classification. And, now that 
in the light of the new evidence a further sub- 
division of Griesbach’s Alexandrian family has 
become possible, no serious difficulty is likely to 
arise from appropriating to one division the name 
which belonged to the whole class before its 
elements were fully differentiated. 

28. It would be difficult to devise a more scrupu- 
lously colourless name than the last on our list— 
the name ‘ Neutral.’ It was chosen to express the 
fact that the authorities supporting it were habitu- 
ally found in opposition to the ‘ distinctive’ read- 
ings of both the ‘ Western’ and the ‘ Alexandrian’ 
croups. It is true that these ‘distinctive’ read- 
ings are, from the nature of the case, in the great 
majority of instances corruptions that have affected 
one particular line of transmission; so a group 
that has escaped them must be, so far as these 
corruptions are concerned, a relatively pure text. 
But there is nothing in the nanie to imply that all 
the readings attested by it must necessarily be 
genuine, or to exclude the possibility that the 
rival authorities may in any individual case have 
preserved the genuine text. To adopt the name 
‘Early Alexandrian’ for this group, as Dr. Salmon 
suggests, on the strength of the number of names 
connected with Alexandria which appear among 
its most prominent constituents, would obscure 
the fact, to which attention must be called later, 
that the attestation to it is by no means confined 
to Alexandria, besides obscuring the clearly marked 
distinction between this group and the one last 
deseribed. It is difficult, therefore, to see what 
Nila any one of these names as defined by Dr. 

ort can be supposed to beg. 

29. It will be noticed that the points suggested for 
consideration in the notes, as likely to aflord a pre- 
sumption either for or against the genuineness of 
the different variants, are exclusively of an internal! 
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character. This limitation is deliberate, because 
at this stage of the investigation our purpose must 
be simply to determine which reading in each ease 
has the best claim to be regarded as original, apart 
from any preconceived theory as to the weight to 
be attached to the authorities by which it is 
attested. Some minds are, no doubt, constitution- 
ally impatient of this class of considerations, and 
profoundly sceptical of any conclusions which are 
based on them. And, no doubt, there would be far 
less room for difference of opinion, and far less 
need of patient study and careful and exact 
scholarslup in Textual Criticism, if we could start 
with some external standard, and so dispense 
with internal considerations altogether. Nothing, 
for instance, can be easier, if one may assume 
that the mass of authorities must always be right, 
than to prove that a numerically insignificant 
group of dissentients must be worthless, just be- 
eause the evidence of ‘the many’ can always, ex 
hypothesi, be described as ‘overwhelming.’ But 
when the precise question at issue is the relative 
weight to be attached to the rival groups, no 
amount of erudition can conceal the fact that a 
demonstration constructed on these lines has no 
logical value; it does ‘beg the question.’ It is 
well, therefore, to realize from the outset that the 
element of personal judgment can never be elimi- 
nated from the processes of Textual Criticism. A 
clear realization of {1118 fact is necessary if we are 
to understand the importance of a careful study 
of the laws which must regulate the use of the 
critical faculty, and of the different methods which 
other workers in the same field have found useful 
as safeguards to minimize the dangers arising from 
unconscious caprice or personal idiosyncrasy. The 
criteria for testing the internal evidence of leadings 
are of two kinds: Intrinsic Probability, or ‘the 
consideration of what an author is likely to have 
written,’ and Zranscriptional Probability, or ‘the 
consideration of what a copyist is likely to have 
made him seein to have written.’ No doubt, taken 
separately, they are, as Mr. Miller calls them,* 
‘weak pillars.’ But, when they combine in favour 
of any variant, their testimony is overwhelming. 
Such cases are indeed comparatively rare. They 
are numerous enough, however, to enable us to 
form, first a provisional, and then a more carefully 
balanced estimate of the characteristic excellences 
and defects of each authority with which we have 
to deal. They enable us—that is, in cases where 
the internal evidence of the readings is ambiguous 
—to appeal to the internal evidence of the Docwments 
by which the different variants are attested. But 
even this is not enough, The same document may 
be of very different value in different parts. 

30. We have therefore still to inquire what 
methods are available wlien, as in the case of most 
of the MSS of the NT, whetlier uncial or cursive, 
the documents are of a very mixed character, and 
considerations derived from internal evidence alone 
are in consequence unusually precarious. t 

It is at this point that the real importance of the 
principle of Genealogy comes full into view. It is 
based on the obvious fact that our documents, to 
quote the words of Dr. Hort to which Mr. Miller 
has ealled special attention, ‘are all fragments, 
usually casual and scattered fragments, of a 
genealogical tree of transmission, sometimes of 
vast extent and intricacy.’ It is true, as Mr. 

* Trad. Text, Ὁ. 238; cf. Hort’s Summary, ed. minor, ἢ. 543. 

+ The mixed character of the text in the uncials will be ob- 
vious from the study of any App. Crit. If any one wishes to 
realize the mixed character of the text even in the cursives, he 
cannot do better than study Mr, Hoskier’s admirably thorough 
examination of the codex 604. The only surprising thing is 
that he should imagine that the facts he has observed disturb 
any of the results at which Dr. Hort arrived. Compare also 


the introduction to Scrivener’s collation of 20 MSS with 
Tregelles’ remarls upon it (Horne, Znér, p. 145). 


Miller points out, that the analogy with human 
relationship which the word suggests is not com- 
plete. There is a variability in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics in human _ heredity 
which is lacking under normal conditions in 
derivation by a process of copying. But this 
difference is all in favour of the textual critic, 
and enables him to tread securely even in cases 
where the normal conditions of transmission are 
disturbed by the presence of ‘ mixture,’ i.e. when 
the scribe at work on a particular MS embodies 
either constantly or occasionally readings derived 
from more than one exemplar. For the process 
depends on the principle, which it is encouraging 
to notice that Mr. Miller accepts without reserve, 
that ‘identity of reading implies identity of 
origin.’ 

31. The consequences that follow from the accept- 
ance of this principle and the careful application 
of this method are far-reaching. Its chief import- 
ance lies in this, that it opens a field for strictly 
historical investigation into facts which can be 
brought to definite tests. These tests no doubt 
require the greatest delicacy and skill in their 
application, but the facts are in themselves con- 
erete and quite independent of subjective con- 
siderations. 

It has, however, one or two subsidiary conse- 
quences to which we may call attention before we 
passon. We may notice, first, that it justifies at 
once the treatment of groups of documents, which 
are found constantly associated in the support of 
the same variants, as approximately constant 
units: to this point attention has already been 
called. It also suggests the explanation of one 
of the paradoxes of Textual Criticism which has 
puzzled Dr. Salmon (p. 55). It is certainly strange 
that the evidence of two witnesses should be 
lowered in value by being associated with, rather 
than opposed by, a third; that, for instance, more 
weight should be assigned by Dr. Hort in the 
Pauline Epistles to B+D,-G,, than to B+D,+ 
G, As long as each document is regarded as 
an independent witness, it is clearly impossible 
to assign a negative value to its evidence. But 
when we realize that each document lias a com- 
posite character determined by its ancestry, and 
that in consequence we have to determine in each 
case whicli strain is represented in any particular 
reading before we can estimate the value to be 
assigned to its evidence, the paradox disappears. 
The value of any group is simply the value of the 
element common to all the members composing it. 
Thus B in the Pauline Epistles is largely ‘ Neutral’ 
with a decided ‘ Western’ element: D, is Western 
with a decided ‘ Neutral’ element: (ὃς is almost 
purely ‘ Western’ with a Syrian admixture. The 
combination B+ D, may therefore be either Neutral 
or Western, both elements being present, though 
in different proportions, in each document. And 
the reading attested by ας can be either Western 
or Syrian. But a reading supported by B+ D,+G; 
in opposition to all other authorities must be dis- 
tinctively ‘ Western.’ 

32. One further remark may be allowed before 
we leave this paradox. Itis, no doubt, tempting to 
illustrate different stages in the critical process by 
comparison with the everyday procedure of the 
Law Courts, especially when one’s object is to 
interest Englishmen in the minutiz of a dry and 
technical study. But the habit is a dangerous 
one. The legal and the scientific methods are 
fundamentally distinct, and, in consequence, seri- 
ous fallacies, as this paradox shows, may lurk 
even in the most specious analogy. But the worst 
effect of yielding to it is that it tends insensibly 
to merge the critic himself in the advocate, and to 

/make him ‘the champion of an opinion,’ for whom 
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the value of an argument is measured by its im- 
mediate effectiveness rather than ‘the single- 
hearted lover of truth,’ who knows that there is 
no influence against which he must guard more 
resolutely than the influence of the popular preju- 
dices which tend to warp his own judgment, and 
which respond most readily to a rhetorical ap- 
eal, 

33. Dr. Salmon suggests in another place (p. 43) 
that the dogmatic tone of WH’s Introduction is 
due to the influence of the established Cambridge 
method of mathematical teaching. <A _ closer 
parallel would scem to be provided by ordinary 
text-books in any department of Natural Science. 
We expect to find in them a description of the 
methods, and a classified record of the results, of 
an investigation into a series of phenomena which 
the student is no doubt expected to take on trust, 
but only until he has repeated the experiment 
aud verified the result by his own observation, 
The extraordinary insight and skill in classifica- 
tion which the /ntroduction reveals, retlect the 
expert botanist more than the mathematician. 

34. The last consequence of the acceptance of the 
principle of ‘Genealogy’ to which we wish to call 
attention, is the light that it throws on the radical 
unsoundness of any system of Textual Criticism 
which bases itself directly on a numerical calcu- 
lation of the attesting documents, before the 
significance of the numbers has been checked and 
interpreted by descent. It is, no doubt, a remark- 
able fact that one of the types of text which were 
current side by side in the fourth century is ἐγ στ 
sented to-day in extant MSS bya progeny ‘like 
the stars of heaven in multitude’;* while the 
representatives of the others are few and for 
the most part fragmentary. But the principle 
of Genealogy reminds us that, however numerous 
the progeny of any MS may be, their united value 
can never be higher than that of their common 
original. And it has yet to be seen whether 
that common original can, in the case of distine- 
tively Syrian readings, be traced back beyond 
the 4th century. The facts which we have already 
noticed in the history of the text of one of the 
Pauline Epistles prove that the answer to that 
question cannot be taken for granted. We must 
not forget that, if ‘identity of reading’ implies 
‘identity of origin,’ identity in a demonstrably 
wrong reading, except in the case of a primitive 
error, implies a common original later than the 
autograph. And in such cases it becomes of 
primary importance to determine as precisely as 
possible the date of the common onginal. 

35. We can now pass on to consider what light is 
thrown by our examination of the variants in Mk 
17-8 on the character of the witnesses by which 
they are supported. We must begin with those 
variants that are the exclusive property of the 
Traditional Text, and by which im consequence 
the value of the authorities supporting it can be 
most effectively tested. We have included pro- 
visionally as belonging to it all the readings which 
are attested by none of the five MSS, SBCD or L. 
Further cxamination will show which, if any, of 
these readings have a claim to be regarded as 
belonging also to one or other of the alternative 
texts. Sixteen examples occur. The points 
affected are in almost every case extremely trivial, 
but they are none the less significant as indi- 
cations of documentary relationship. 

(1) V.2 om. τοῦ before θεοῦ. 
(2) V.2 τοῖς προφήταις for Ilo. τ. προφ. 
(3) V.2 add ἔμπροσθέν cov. 
(4) V.4 βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ καὶ κηρύσσων. Con- 
flate. ; 
(5) V.° transpose πάντες. 
* See Trad. Teat, p. 233. 
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(6) V.° transpose ὑπὸ ᾿Ιωάννου. 

(7) ΜΡ19 ἀπό for ἐκ. 

(8) Ὑ.1} ᾧ for σοί. 

(9) V.38 ἐκεῖ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ. Conflate. 
(10) Ὑ.15 περιπατῶν δέ for καὶ παράγων. 


(11) ΡῬη9 αὐτοῦ τοῦ Σίμωνος. Conflate. 

(12) .19 βάλλοντας ἀμφίβληστρον for ἀμφιβάλ.- 
λοντας, 

(13) Ὑ.18 add αὐτῶν. 

(14) Ὑ.19 ἐκεῖθεν ὀλίγον, Conflate. 


(15) V.%7 τί ἐστιν τοῦτο; τίς ἡ διδαχῇ ἡ καινὴ αὕτη 

ὅτι κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν. Conflate. 

(16) V.%8 δέ for καί. 

36. Now, it is surely remarkable that in no single 
one of these cases does the internal evidence, taken 
as a whole, point unequivocally in favour of the 
Traditional reading. In many cases it seems to 
be definitely adverse. Again, it is surely remark- 
able that even in this short passage five of the 
readings, vv.* 15. 16-18-27, admit of a ready explana- 
tion on the supposition that they were produced 
by combining, with more or less modification, 
two alternative readings which were at one time 
current independently. In other words, they 
suggest the presence of Conflation as a factor in 
the production of the Traditional Text. This 
hypothesis is rendered distinctly more probable by 
the observation which rests on a wide induction 
of undisputed facts, that the normal tendency of 
scribes in all ages is towards addition and not 
subtraction.* The exceptions to this rule, which 
spring from purely accidental causes, e.g. ‘ Homoeo- 
teleuton,’ are clearly not in point here. Nor, again, 
can we logically give any weight here to the charge 
of a deep-seated tendency to omission brought 
against the scribes of all our oldest authorities: 
because again and again the only evidence adduced 
in support of it is that the text they attest is 
habitually shorter than the Traditional, and we 
are looking for an assurance that the Traditional 
Text itself is free from addition. 

It is true that there is evidence that some 
scribes, the originators of the ‘ Western’ read- 
ings, did in the course of their extraordinarily 
rash recasting of the text omit a word here and 
there without introducing an equivalent. But 
there is no evidence to show that a tendency to 
omit affected a large proportion of their work. 
And the common ancestor of δὲ and B was, so far 
as we can judge, entirely unatlected by ‘ Western’ 
influence. 

37. The suspicion of Conflation is deepened when 
we indicate to the eye, as has been done in the 
passage as printed above, the relation in which 
the Traditional Text stands to the earlier texts 
out of which on this hypothesis it must have been 
constructed. The passage certainly illustrates 
with remarkable vividness the phenomena which 
Dr. Hort’s description would have led us to expect. 
His words run as follows :— 

‘To state in a few words the results of examina- 
tion of the whole body of Syrian readings, dis- 
tinctive and non-distinctive, the authors of the 
Syrian Text had before them documents repre- 
senting at least three earlier forms of text, Western, 
Alexandrian, and a third. Where they found 
variation, they followed diflerent procedures in 
different places. Sometimes they transcribed un- 
changed the reading of one of the earher texts, 
now of this, now of that. Sometimes they in like 
manner adopted exclusively one of the readings, 
but modified its form. Sometimes they combined 
the readings of more than one text in various 
ways, pruning or modifying them if necessary, 
Lastly, they introduced many changes of their 
own where, so far as appears, there was no pre- 
vious variation. When the circumstances are 

* See Tregelles, The Printed Text of the NT, p. 184. 
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fully considered, all these processes must be recog- 
nized as natural’ (§ 165). 

When the whole text has the appearance of 
being conflate, individual readings combining ele- 
ments which can be proved to have existed inde- 
pendently are more naturally accounted for on 
the hypothesis of Conflation than on any otlier. 
It would seem impossible to determine ὦ priori 
what See πὴ τὰ of such readings we should ex- 

ect to find in a passage of any given length. 
Mr. Miller is probably right when he says, ‘I 
venture to think that, supposing for a moment the 
theory to be sound, it would not account for any 
large number of variations, but would at the best 
only be a sign or symptom found every now and 
then of the derivation attributed to the Received 
Text.’* This is exactly the impression that an 
attentive reader would receive from Dr. Hort’s 
carefully measured language in reference to them.t 

38. The last point to be examined in regard to 
these readings is the presence or absence of ante- 
Nicene Patristic support. What has already been 
said on the principle of Genealogy will put us at the 
right point of view for appreciating the significance 
of this part of our investigation. For it is clear 
that, unless we can discover some evidence external 
to the MSS for locating and dating the readings 
contained in them, we shall find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make sure of the direction actually 
taken by the different streams of textual change. 
The primary source of such evidence is provided by 
fully verified and tested Patristic quotations. 

39. We must not, however, hide from ourselves 
the difficulty of the task. Tven at the risk of some 
repetition, we must remind ourselves that it is 
always necessary, In cases where the text of a 
Father appears to agree with the Traditional Text, 
to make allowance for the possibility that that 
agreement would disappear if we had access to his 
autograph, even though there is no variation in 
the printed editions or in any of the extant MSS 
of his work. No conclusions can be based on 
such evidence unless the correctness of the read- 
ing is guaranteed by the context. 

40. Again, in a passage like the one before us (Mk 
1?-8), which has parallels throughout either in one 
or in both of the other Synoptics, and in which a 
considerable proportion of the variants suggest the 
influence of assimilation, it is clearly unwise to 
build any conclusions on a Patristic reference to 
the text in its assimilated form, unless the writer 
gives us independent means of determining the 
particular Gospel from which he is quoting. 

41. Again, in applying the knowledge derived 
from such evidence, aiter it has passed all our tests, 
to the interpretation of the facts of textual history 
as indicated by the groups into which the MSS are 
observed to fall, we have to bear in mind that it is 


* Causes of Corruption, p. 270. 

+ As curious misapprehensions are current on this point, it 
may he well to quote the sentences in full, italicizing the 
significant phrases. The reff. are to paragraphs in the /ntro- 
ductton. § 133, ‘The clearest evidence ... is furnished hy 
conflate readings, where they exist; and in the case of some of 
the primary groupings of the textual docuiments of the New 
Testament they are fortunately not wanting.’ In $165, already 
quoted, notice the words, ‘ Sometimes they comhined the read- 
ings of more than one Text in various ways, pruning or 
modifying them, if necessary.’ In § 185, ‘ Occasionally also the 
readings of two of the antecedent Texts were comhined hy simple 
or complex adaptations.’ We may also compare the language 
used in the short statement of the principles of Textual Criti- 
cism printed at the end of the volume containing the text 
(p. 648, ed. minor). ‘The priority of two at least of the three 
Texts just noticed to the Syrian Text is further brought to 
light hy the existence of a certain number of distinctively 
Syrian readings, which prove on close examination to be due to 
a combination of the Western with the Neutral readings.’ 
The number of readings in Mk 11-28 that have a claim to he 
considered as ‘conflate’ is distinctly larger than this language 
would have led us to anticipate. But we must not forget 
that the genealogical antecedents of the component elements 
are in some cases obscure. 


impossible on MS evidence alone to determine 
precisely what readings, other than ‘ conflate,’ are 
to be classed as distinctively Traditional—i.e. are 
to be regarded on the Critical hypothesis as 
having originated with the ‘Syrian’ revisers, and 
not merely been adopted by them from some pre- 
existent text. For, as the evidence of the Latin, 
Syriac, and Egyptian versions shows, the preserva- 
tion of at least the ‘Western’ types of text in 
Greek MSS is incomplete and fragmentary. So 
that it is practically certain that some of the 
readings which are at present attested only by 
MSS of a markedly Traditional type are not really 
the exclusive property of the Traditional Text. 
They must have belonged also, at one time, to one 
or other of its rivals. We must be ready, there- 
fore, to make allowance for the possibility that 
some of the readings in our provisional list, and in 
any other list drawn up on the same rough-and- 
ready principle, may be ‘ Western,’ ‘ Alexandrian,’ 
or even ‘ Neutral,’ as well as ‘ Syrian.’ 

42. Ante-Nicene evidence is quoted by Tischen- 
dorf or Tregelles on one side or the other in 7 out 
of the 15 readings in our list. In the first case (v.?), 
the insertion of τοῦ before θεοῦ, the ante-Nicene 
evidence disappears on close examination. The 
passages in Irenzus which contain the clause are 
extant only in Latin, and are therefore indecisive. 
The clause is wanting in the one passage where 
we have access to the Greek of Irenzeus, and in 
Origen. We may note, however, that Severianus 
(fl. 400) and Victor of Antioch (d. 430) both omit 
the article. Cyril Alex. (d. 444) 1s the earliest 
authority quoted in support of it. The second 
reading τοῖς προφήταις for Ho. τῷ προῴφ. finds a place 
as No. 14 in Mr. Miller’s select 30 (Trad. Text, 

. 108), and is also discussed at length by Dean 
3urgon (Causes of Corruption, p. 111 ff, οἵ, Trad. 
Text, App. iv.). So in this case we have the 
advantage of a full statement of the evidence that 
can be put forward on behalf of the Traditional 
reading. It will be instructive to examine this 
statement in detail. 

43. Only a summary of the evidence is given in 
Trad. Text, detailed references being promised in 
Causes of Corruption. In the summary, 6 names 
appear as supporting τοῖς προῴ. : Titus of Bostra, 
Origen, Porphyry, Irenzeus (p. 205), Eusebius, Am- 
brose. 7 names appear on the other side: Irenzeus 
(p. 191), Origen (Ceds. ii. 4; in Joan. i, 14), Titus of 
Bostra (adv. Manich. iii. 4), Basil (adv. Hunom. ii. 
15), Serapion, Victorinus of Pettau (in Apoc. Joh.), 
Epiphanius (twice over—the second time with a 
ref. adv. Her. u.i.51). When we come to Causes 
of Corruption we are met by a statement that 
Tischendorf quotes 13 Fathers against the Trad1- 
tional reading: Irenzeus, Origen, Porphyry, Titus, 
Basil, Serapion, Epiphanius, Severianus, Victor, 
Eusebius, Victorinus, Jerome, Augustine. We 
are then told that ‘from this list serious deductions 
must be made. Ireneus and Victor of Antioch 
are clearly with the Textus Receptus. Serapion, 
Titus, and Basil do but borrow from Origen, and 
with his argument reproduce his corrupt text of 
Mk 12,... Victorinus and Augustine, being 
Latin writers, merely quote the Latin version, 
which is without variety of reading. There re- 
main Origen (the faulty character of whose 
codices has been remarked upon already), Por- 
phyry the heretic (who wrote a book to convict the’ 
Evangelists of mis-statements, and who is there- 
fore scarcely a trustworthy witness), Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Severianus. Of these, Eusebius and 
Jerome deliver it as their opinion that the name 
of ‘‘Isaiah” had obtained admission into the text 
through the inadvertency of copyists. Is it reason- 
able, on the slender residuum of evidence, to 


| insist that St. Mark has ascribed to Isaiah words 
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confessedly written by Malachi?’ The passage 
concludes with a lecture on the duty of ‘ careful- 
ness’ and ‘ honesty.’ 

44, If, in the light of this statement, we come 
back to the summary in Trad. Text, the result is 
startlng. Of the 6 names quoted on behalf of the 
TR, the evidence of the first 3 in favour of the rival 
reading is discussed and discounted. But no hint 
is given of any justification for the appearance of 
their names on the opposite side. Of the other 3, 
Ambrose is left unnoticed; Irenzeus, whose name 
appeared in the summary, like the names of Origen 
aud Titus, on both sides, is boldly claimed exclu- 
sively for the TR. Of Eusebius we gather that 
he is usually quoted in favour of the opposite side, 
but that he felt the difficulty of that reading so 
much that he regarded the text as corrupt. (It 
is difficult to see how he eould have failed to refer 
to a difference of reading among MSS on the point 
had he been conscious that any such difference 
existed). A reference to the Latin version of 
Trenzeus is rather a ‘slender residuum’ from the 
original 6, even when supplemented by a claim to 
Victor of Antioch, whose date no doubt exeluded 
his name fron. the summary. This result, we 
may notice in passing, does not inspire confidence 
in the accuracy of the summary, or in the con- 
clusions built on it. But that is not the point 
immediately before us.* We must turn to a closer 
examination of the details of the evidence in the 


light of Dean Burgon’s comments upon them. 


45. The earliest witness is Irenzeus. Three pas- 
sages in his writings (pp. 187, 191, 205) come up for 
consideration. Two (pp. 187, 205) are extant only 
in Latin; but, as Grabe showed (see note in Stieren), 
there is no reason to question the accuracy of the 
translation. The reading ‘in prophetis,’ for which 
they vouch, cannot have come in through the 
Latin version, and it is, besides, strongly, though 
not quite conelusively, confirmed by the context 
(p. 205). The passage on p. 191 is, fortunately, 
extant both in Greek and Latin. The Latin reads 
‘in Hsaia propheta’ with no recorded variant. 
The Greek is attested in various ways. It is found 
in an extract from Irenzeus preserved by Anastasius 


* Mr. Miller’s 80 passages are meant to supply materials for 
comparison between the Patristic evidence to be derived from 
writers who died before A.D. 400 to the Traditional and the 
‘Neologian’ texts respectively. It is impossible to discover the 
principle which underlies this selection. He professes to choose 
passages in which ‘evidence is borne on both sides.’ But in 8 
out of the 80 he can find no Patristic evidence on the ‘Neo- 
logian’ side. 

The selection is certainly not regulated by any consideration 
of the distribution of MS authority. 24 out of the 30 are sup- 
ported by one or more members of the group NBCDL. Nor, 
again, is any care taken to choose passages where the Patristic 
evidence is free from the uncertainty caused by the presence of 
Synoptic parallels. The only element common to all the 30 is 
that they are printed in thick type by Scrivener in the Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament, 1.6. each of them has, at one time, 
been adopted by one or more of the critical editions collated 
at the foot of Scrivener’s pages. 

It is equally ditiicult to see the bearing of this evidence on 
the point at issue. It is true that at the beginning of the 
chapter a vague reference is made (p. 95) to a statement of 
Dr. Hort’s, and it is assumed at the end that his contentions 
have been shown to be baseless. But we are left to divine, as 
best we may, how the collection of reff., reaching to the end of 
the 4th cent., relating to readings four-fitths of which are ob- 
viously not distinctively Syrian, affects Dr. Hort’s position that 
there are no historical signs of the existence of distinctively 
Syrian readings before the middle of the 3rd cent. There 
is no excuse for this flagrant iqno7atio elencht. Dr. Hort’s 
position was precisely formulated in words which called special 
attention to the fundamental importance of the fact which he 
claimed to have observed. The passave reads as follows (int. 
§ 162): ‘Before the middle of the third century, at the very 
earliest, we have no historical signs of the existence of readings, 
conflate or other, that are marked as distinctively Syrian by 
the want of attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text. This is a fact of great 
significance, ascertained as it is exclusively by external evi- 
dence, and therefore supplying an absolutely independent verifi- 
cation and extension of the results already obtained by com- 
parison of the internal character of readiugs as classified by 
conflation.’ 
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of Sinai. 
pop. The only recorded variant is ἐν βίβλῳ λόγων 
"Ho. τοῦ προφ. in a Florentine MS containing an 
extract from Anastasius. This independent con- 
firmation of the reading of the Latin version makes 
the fact that Irenzus in this passage wrote ἐν Ἦσ. 
τῷ προῴφ. practically certain. Nor does it stand 
alone. The same passage of Ireneus is quoted 
in an anonymous schohon preserved in Evv. 237, 
238, 259 (Matthii’s d, 6, a). And in each case, 
according to Matthii, the reading is ἐν "He. τῷ 
mpop. It is therefore not a little difficult to 
understand how Dean Burgon, in a note expressly 
based on a reference to the scholion in Evy. 238, 
should print ‘in the prophets.’ Τῇ his translation 
is based on an independent examination of the 
MS, it was unkind of him not to give a hint that 
Matthii’s transeript was in error. If not, we have 
another illustration of the danger of trusting to 
printed texts when they agree with TR. 

Mk 1? is quoted also in a short introduction to St. 
Mark, attributed in some MSS to Cyril Alex. and 
in others to Vietor of Antioch, in the same form ἐν 
"Ho. τῷ προῴ. printed in Combelis, 1. p. 486. It is 
true that Germanus (Patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D. 715), who has drawn on this same passage of 
Treneus, writes ἐν τοῖς mpop?. But the natural 
suspicion that he has in this case assimilated 
the text of his author to the text with which 
he was himself familiar, is confirmed by the ob- 
servation that this same Germanus, a few lines 
earlier, in his extract, writes τοῦ δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
ἡ γέννησις in a quotation by Irenseus of Mt 118 
in aceordance with TR, though, in view of the 
special stress laid by Irencens on the point in a 
well-known passage (p. 204), there can be no doubt 
that the Latin version ‘Christ autem generatio’ 
preserves the text as [renzus wrote it. 

We may fairly, therefore, claim Irenzus as a 
witness to both readings in Mk 12. Itis, no doubt, 
strange that he should have gone from one codex to 
another and back again in less than 20 pages, but 
a similar phenomenon with regard to the read- 
ing in v.! shows that something of the kind must 
have happened. The difficulty, such as it is, 
would disappear if we might accept Dr. Hort’s 
suggestion (App. 7” loc.) that the whole of the 
peculiar passage (p. 191) was derived by Irencens 
from an earlier writer. As the passage contains 
the well-known argument proving from ‘the nature 
of things’ that the number of Gospels cannot be 
more or less than fonr, the conclusion has con- 
sequences of wider interest than can attach to the 
solution of any merely textual problem. If this 
strange argument was already traditional in the 
time of Irenzeus, it throws back the evidence as to 
the closing of the Gospel Canon, which is rightly 
felt to be involved in its very strangeness, into 
the generation that preeeded hun. 

46. The next authority in point of date is Origen. 
Tischendorf gives 4 references. Mr. Miller’s sum- 
mary is content with 2. In one passage Ongen 
deals expressly with the problem of the composite 
quotation. He does not regard the difficulty as 
serious. He writes (41°): δύο προφητείας ἐν διαφόροις 
εἰρημένας τόποις ὑπὸ δύο προφητῶν els ἕν συνἄγων 
πεποίηκε" καθὼς γέγρ. ἐν "Ho. His evidence is dis- 
counted by Dean Burgon on the ground that his 
codices were bad. As this condemnation is based 
mainly on the fact that his quotations constantly 
support ‘the few’ against ‘the many,’ it need not 
delay us at this stage. The significant fact for us 
is that the MSS used by Origen at different periods 
durine the long course of Ins literary activity 
(d. 248) in different centres of Church life read 
uniformly "Ho. τῷ προῴ. 

47. The next witness is Porphyry, the Neo- 
| Platonist philosopher, a leading opponent of Chris- 


Here the reading is certainly ἐν He. τῷ 
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tianity from the standpointof philosophic paganism, 
who endeavoured, among other things, to confute 
Christians out of their own Gospels. These facts 
must, of course, be taken into consideration in 
estimating his evidence, and no doubt they would 
make him ‘scarcely a trustworthy witness’ on 
a question of Christian doctrine, But it is dif- 
ficult to see that they invalidate his testimony 
on a simple question of fact. Indeed the char- 
acter of the work in which the quotation occurs 
offers the strongest possible guarantee that he 
found ἐν "Ho. τῷ mpod. in his copy of the Gospels. 
It is impossible to suppose that he invented it 
in order to create a difficulty. The retort to 
which he would have exposed himself would 
have been too obvious and too crushing. As it is, 
it is not easy to see how, if his opponents were 
familiar with the existence of the alternative 
reading, they should not have mentioned it in 
reply. Controversialists find it difficult to resist 
the temptation to accuse an opponent of corrupting 
the text, when he follows a reading to which they 
are unaccustomed. However easy, therefore, it 
may be, after the approved style of forensic ora- 
tory, to discredit the character of this witness, 
if one find his evidence inconvenient, we have in 
this instance a strong guarantee that he gives a 
true report of what he has seen, and the most 
venerated names in Church history can do no 
more. Dean Burgon himself has no seruples about 
appealing to this same extract from Porphyry for 
evidence in support of a Traditional reading (7’rad. 
Text, p. 286). It would not be easy to find a better 
illustration of the fact that the help to be derived 
from Patristic quotations in elucidating the course 
of Textual History has nothing whatever to do with 
the personal ‘respectability’ of the writer from whom 
itis taken. It is determined entirely by the more 
tangible considerations of his locality and 1115 date. 
48. The other authorities quoted on this text 
are not included in the chronological limits within 
which our examination 15 at present confined. So 
we must not delay upon them, except to notice 
that, when a later writer embodies in his own work 
thoughts derived from one of his predecessors, his 
evidence is not necessarily worthless. If he re- 
peats an argument which deals directly with the 
difficulty inherent in a particular reading, the 
adoption of the argument will be evidence of the 
continued prevalence of the reading. In any case, 
we shall have a fresh assurance that the text of 
his predecessor has been accurately preserved. 
For instance, Victor of Antioch, as preserved in 
the catena edited by Possinus, adopts Origen’s 
explanation of the difficulty caused by the reading 
év’Ho. τῷ προῴ. “ἐπιτεμόμενος οὖν ὁ εὐαγγελιστὴς ὡς ὑπὸ 
ἼΙσαίου εἰρημένας τὰς δύο χρήσεις παρέθηκεν. The fact 
that in the same catena the text οἱ Victor’s quota- 
tion from St. Mark contains the reading ἐν τοῖς 
προφήταις (Trad. Text, p. 285), is therefore only a 
fresh instance of the necessity for caution in 
accepting any reading which reproduces the Tradi- 
tional Text. Again, Basil’s words seem to Dean 
Burgon to reflect Origen. They present also re- 
markable affinities with Ireneus. In either casc, 
and especially in the latter, the eonfirmation of 
lis predecessor’s text should not be overlooked.* 
49. The next point of reading that we have to 
consider is the presence or absence of ἔμπροσθέν 
gov. The omission is supported by Lrenecus. The 


* The passare in Basil runs as follows? ¢ μὲν Matlaios τῆς κατὰ 
σάρκα γεννήσεως ἐξηγητὴς γέγονεν ws αὐτός φησιν Ἰλίβλος γενέσεως 
Ἢ ~ A ~ ta ΄ 4 ν᾿ ἂ' 7 ε ΝΝ vs 4 Ν τῷ 
Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ υἱοῦ Δαβίδ, view ᾿Αβρκώμ. Ὁ δὲ Mepzos ἀρχὴν τοῦ 
wayysriou τὸ ᾿Ἰωσιννοῦ πεποίηκε κήρυγμα εἰπών" ᾿Αρχὴ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 
Ἴησου Xpioroy wales yin partes ἐν "He. τῷ τροΐ. Φωνὴ βοῶντος, 
κιτιλι In Irenseus we read: Ματθαῖος δὲ τὴν κατὼ ἄνθρωπον αὐτοῦ 
γέννησιν Ξωηρύττει λέγων" Ῥλβλος γενέσεως ᾿1ησοῦ Ἀριστοῦ vied Δεβείδ, 
υἱοῦ ᾿Αβραάμ. καὶ Τοῦ δὲ [Ἰησοῦ] Χριστοῦ ἡ γέννησις οὕτως ἣν" 
ἀνθρωτόμορζον οὖν τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦτο. . . ῶρχος δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ 
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passage (p. 187) is known only in Latin. But 
there is evidence in the context to show that the 
translator is at any rate not mechanically substi- 
tuting the Latin version, with which he must have 
been familiar, for the Greek text in front of lim. 
For this is the first of the two passages in which 
he gives ‘tn prophetis,’ when the uniform readiny 
of the Latin versions is ‘in Hsaia propheta.’ We 
may fairly therefore assume that ἔμπροσθέν cov was 
wanting also in the Greek of Ireneus. Origen 
in one place (4:30) calls special attention to the 
absence of the words from the quotation as given 
by St. Mark. We are quite justified, therefore, 
in refusing to accept the reference to St. Mark 
as printed on the preceding page (4!) in support 
of the inclusion of the words. Of the 2 other 
passages in Origen quoted in favour of the words, 
one (3°) is really a direct quotation from the 
prophet, in the other (18°) there is nothing in the 
context to decide whether the words did or did not 
stand as part of the quotation as Origen made it. 
The passage in Eus, %™ #°, which is also quoted on 
the same side, is really indecisive. He gives the 
quotation at length from the prophet, and then 
tells us that Mk. makes use of it. He does not 
write out Mk.’s text at length. 

50. In no other case is any ante-Nicene evidence 
alleged in favour of the Traditional side of any of 
our 16 readings. In v,4 the ‘ Western’ Text is sup- 
ported by Eus®™, In v.® Origen 41% 126 Kus dem 
are quoted against the TR, and in v. Origen and 
in y.?? Origen and Eus®™ reappear against it. 
In 8 ont of the 16 no ante-Nicene evidence is 
alleged on either side. 

To sum up our results, The comparative weak- 
ness of the Zrad. Text in ante-Nicene support is 
obvious at the first glance. The only support it 
can muster that will stand examination is [venzeus 
in 2 places out of 3 on y.”, and possibly one passage 
in Origen on v.%, 

51. Before we can decide whether this support is 
wholly lacking to the ‘distinctively Syrian’ read- 
ings, we shall have to consider more closely the 
attestation and the internal characteristics of the 
readings in v.? and v.*, In regard to v.’, it is 
certainly remarkable that the reading ἐν τοῖς προῴ., 
if not genuine, inust be a deliberate emendation of 
the text, of a bolder type than the other readings 
of the group, and quite in the ‘ Western’ spirit. 
When we add to this that Irenzeus is one of thie 
most constant supporters of the ‘Western’ Text, 
it will not seem unreasonable to class 0115 reading 
provisionally as an early ‘ Western’ reading of 
exceptionally limited circulation, which was after- 
wards taken up into the ‘Syrian’ Text. We shall 
thus cease to regard it as ‘distinctively Syrian.’ 
In ν.", if the reading in Orig. 1° be accepted, 
there would be nothing unnatural in classing it as 
Alexandrian. It is attested by A, one of the small 
group which, as we shall see, have a large Alex- 
andrian element in this Gospel. It also may dis- 
appear from the ‘ distinctively Syrian’ list. 

So much then for the ante-Niccne evidence. The 
passages clearly do not afford sufficient ground for 
any wide generalization. Lut enough has been 
said to illlustrate tle method of investigation 
which has to be followed, and the results as far 
as they go are in general agreement with what 
Dr. Hort’s words would lead us to expect. 

52. We have now completed our examination of 


προφητικοῦ πνεύματος τοῦ ἐξ ὕψους ἐπιόντος τοῖς “ἀνθρώποις τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἐποιήσατο λέγων" ᾿Αρχὴ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ᾿Τησοῦ Ἀρισταῦ ὡς γέγραπται 
tv’ He. τῷ προῷ. 

It should be noticed that Basil here passes straight from the 
mention of the prophet’s name to the quotation which is taken 
from him—omitting the intervening quotation from Malachi. 


| In this he is supported by Epiphanius and Victorinus. It seems 


not unlikely that this represents another attempt to escape the 
difficulty. 
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the distinctively Syrian readings under the different 
heads suggested by Dr. Hort’s analysis, §§ 1382-168. 
And we have before us examples which will help to 
give ‘actuality’ to most of the different classes of 
phenomena to which he calls attention. We are 
therefore in a position to estimate to some extent 
the strength of the case against the Traditional 
Text. If this passage be, as there is no reason to 
doubt, a fair specimen of the general character of 
that text, as indicated by the internal evidence of 
its ‘ distinctive readings,’ if some of those readings 
are ‘conflate,’ if they prove on careful examination 
to be destitute of ante-Niccne support, we can 
understand why critics should be diver to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the vast number of 
witnesses that support Traditional readings, the 
true text must be sought elsewhere. We can see 
also in its true proportions the nature of the 
issues at stake between the rival schools. In the 
vast majority of cases the differences relate to 
points in themselves exceedingly minute and 
trivial—the loss or the preservation of delicate 
distinctions in style and phraseology between 
different Evangelists, the question whether a par- 
ticular saying of our Lord is recorded by one 
witness or by two; at the highest, whether 
narratives of incidents or recorded words which 
admittedly embody traditions of the Apostolic 
period, and have the sanction of centuries of 
ecclesiastical use, were or were not actually in- 
corporated by the Evangelists themselves in the 
Gospels that they wrote.* 

53. Again, a careful comparison of these readings 
with their rivals will help us to understand why 
it has now come to be admitted on both sides that 
the differences between the Traditional Text and 
the ‘ Neutral’ or the ‘Western’ cannot be explained 
as due merely to the normal accidents of trans- 
mission. The changes bear too clearly stamped 
upon them the marks of method and deliberation, 
and have been carried out too consistently, not to 
be the result of design. Dr. Hort expressed 1115 
opinion on this point with remarkable boldness and 
precision, asserting that a thorough examination 
of the facts pointed not to one only, but to two 
careful revisions under editorial supervision—the 
first after the death of Origen, and the second about 
the middle of the 4th century. This second revision 
he saw reason, as has been already pointed out, to 
connect with the Church of Antioch. None of his 
conelusions has roused so much scorn and indigna- 
tion among his opponents, or has been so unspar- 
ingly denounced as groundless and visionary. But 
time and further study under the stimulus of con- 
troversy have brought a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the phenomena. Dean Burgon (Trad. Text, 
p- 234), though ‘not so simple as to pretend to fix 
the precise date and assign a definite locality to 
the fontal source, or sources, of our perplexit 
and distress,’ yet suspects ‘that in the little ae 
ful of authorities which have acquired such a 
notoriety in the annals of recent Textual Criticisin, 
at the head of which stand Codices B and X, 


* Dr. Salmon seems hardly to do justice to the attitude of 
WH on this last point. Itis true, in a sense, that, as he says 
(p. 155), they investigated the subject merely as a ‘literary prob- 
lem.’ It is difficult to see how, if their work was to have any 
scientific value, and to provide materials on which a student of 
the Apostolic age can work with confidence, they could have 
done otherwise. All considerations of immediate edification 
had to be rigorously excluded. At the same timc they would be 
the last people in the world to dispute Dr. Salimon’s doctrine of 
‘the well-illuminated penumbra,’ A highly developed literary 
conscience does not necessarily imply a rigidly mechanical 
theory of Inspiration. 

The text adopted by the Revisers really represents that kind 
of compromise which Dr. Salmon’s argument would desiderate. 
In it distinct recognition is given to ‘prescriptive rights.’ Pas- 
sages like the pericope de aduitera and Mk 169-29 are retained 
in their familiar places for public use. At the same time, the 
student receives due warning of the difference in authentication 
between these passaves and their surroundings. 
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are to be recognized the characteristic features 
of a lost family of (once well-known) 2nd or 8rd 
cent. documents, which owed their existence to the 
misguided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselves to the 
task of correcting the Text of Scriptnre, but were 
entirely unfit for the undertaking.’ Mr. Miller sees 
reason to place this editorial activity at an even 
earlier period (Causes of Corr. p. 22, note); “1 am 
inclined to believe that, in the age immediately 
succeeding the apostles, some person or persons 
of great influence and authority executed a Re- 
vision of the NT, and gave the world the result 
of such labours in a ‘‘corrected Text.” The guiding 
principle seems to have been to seek to abridge the 
Text, to lop off whatever seenied redundant, or 
which might in any way be spared, and to elimi- 
nate from one Gospel whatever expressions occurred 
elsewhere in another Gospel. Clauseswhichshghtly 
obscured the speaker’s meaning, or which seemed to 
hang loose at the end of a sentence, or which intro- 
duced a consideration of difficulty,—words which 
interfered with the easy flow of a sentence, — 
everything of this kind, such a person secms to 
have felt at liberty to discard. But, what is more 
serious, passages which occasioned some difficulty, 
as the pericope de adultera; physical perplexity, 
as the troubling of the water ; spiritual revulsion, 
as the agony in the garden,—all these the reviser 
or revisers seem to have judged it safest simply to 
eliminate. It is difheult to understand how any 
persons in tlicir senses could have so acted by tlie 
sacred deposit ; but it does not seem improbable 
that at some very remote period there were found 
some who did act in some such way. Let it be 
observed, however, that, unlike some critics, I do 
not base my real argument upon what appears to 
me to be a not unlikely supposition.’ 

54. When we add to this that the result of the revi- 
sion was to produce ‘a Thucydidean compactness, 
condensed and well pruned according to the fastidi- 
ous taste of the study,’ ‘exactly that which does 
not in the long-run take with people who are versed 
in the habits of ordinary life’ (Zrad. Text, p. 291), 
we have a picture of the characteristic differences 
between the rival texts, the main outlines of 
which it would be difficult to improve, blurred 
though they are in parts by a failure to dis- 
criminate between features peculiar to the Western 
and features belonging to both the Western and tlie 
Neutral types. Students may safely be left to de- 
cide for themselves between the rival methods of 
explaining the character and accounting for the 
origin of these ditlercneces. 

It is true that in neither case has any record of 
this work of revision survived in historical tradi- 
tion. Mr. Burkitt,* however, has shown, by re- 
ference to a far more complete transformation in 
a biblical text—the exchange of the LXX version 
of Daniel for Theodotion’s by the Church of Africa 
during the 3rd cent.—that no conclusion unfavour- 
able to Dr. Hort’s hypothesis can be based on this 
silence. 

ὅσ. For the sub-Apostolie period, to which Mr. 
Miller would relegate us, historical evidence is at its 
scantiest, so that the absence of any allusion to the 
revision which he postulates has virtually no weight 
at all. Such writings, however, as have survived 
to show what manner of men the Church produced 
during that period do not indicate any very high 
degree of literary power or intellectual distinc- 
tion. What a dehehtful surprise it would be, 
if among the Egyptian papyri even a fragment 
could come to light representing original work 
by some leading member of this early -second- 
century school of critics, who, unlike any other 
Greek writers of their time, loved Thucydidean 

* The Old Latin and the Itaia, pp. 7, 8. 
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compactness of style, not wisely, indeed, if it 
betrayed them into tampering with the text of 
Scripture, but with a masterful power of reproduc- 
ing it, and who anticipated by seventeen centuries 
modern scientific perplexities. It might do far 
more to shake the foundations of Dr. Hort’s posi- 
tion than the discovery of the early history of the 
cursive script, which seems to Mr. Miller so clear 
a proof that the world is drifting away from his 
opponents (Trad. Text, p. 238 f.). 

56. The points that remain under this head de- 
mand reverent handling. They belong to that 
side of the subject where the textual critic is bound 
to give an account of the position that he occupies 
on fundamental articles of Christian faith. Dean 
Burgon claims that faith in the Inspiration of 
Scripture carries with it, as a corollary, faith ina 
special Providence watching over the transmission 
of the text, and that the same ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which guarantees the list of books which are 
to be accepted as Canonical must be held also to 
guarantee the type of text which all believers in 
the authority of the Church are bound to uphold 
(Lrad. Text, ch. i.). 

57. Let us take these pointsin order. If there is 
one doctrine more than another that has in the 
Providence of God been forced on the attention of 
Christian students during the course of the last 
century, it is the doctrine of Inspiration. And if 
any result with regard to it may claim to be 
established by the trial through which God has 
seen fit to test and discipline the faith of those 
that believe in Him, it is surely this: that there 
is no subject on which @ priori arguments are so 
hable to be upset when they are brought to the 
test of facts. Here as elsewhere we are forced to 
acknowledge that God’s ways are not as our ways. 
The course of events has followed again and again 
a very different line from that which we should 
naturally have anticipated. And while we may, 
I think, confidently affirm that the result of {1115 
last century of freest discussion has been to deepen 
and strengthen the faith of men in the reality of 
the inspiration of the Prophets of the Old Cove- 
nant, and of the Apostles and Evangelists of the 
New, it has shown that there is no royal road to 
the discovery of the laws by which Inspiration 
works, except through the most patient and atten- 
tive study of the books which owe their form and 
their contents to its influence. 

58. The Church in the 2nd cent. was led by pro- 
cesses, which we have no reason to distrust because 
they were to a large extent ‘instinctive,’ to make a 
provisional selection of the books that had a claim 
to be regarded as Canonical. The list of books 
‘of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church,’ is amply sufficient as a standard by which 
we can estimate the claims of those whose creden- 
tials are lesscomplete. Centuries of pious use and 
devout ineditation, even if sometimes ‘not accord- 
ing to knowledge,’ have shown the rich stores of 
spiritual fruit which can be drawn from them. 

ut the Church, as a whole, has never attempted 
to put forward an authoritative definition of In- 
spiration. This being so, we are clearly not in a 
position to formulate any theory with regard to 
the course which the Providence of God may be 
assumed to have followed in regard to the preserva- 
tion, in literal exactness through the ages, of the 
text as it left the hands of the inspired writers. 
Even the languages in which the books are written 
are living languages no more. Not one Christian 
in 10,000 can read either Testament in the original. 
We have therefore no grounds a priori to expect 
that kind of accuracy in the Traditional Text 
which Dean Burgon would postulate for it. 

59. ‘ But,’ it will be said, ‘ you must at least admit 


that the claims of the Traditional Text on our) 
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acceptance rest on the same Church authority that 
guarantees the Canon.’ Supposing the contention 
to be true, the patent differences which exist to-day 
in point of actual content between the Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and English Bibles would show that 
we must expect to find in Textual Criticism, as we 
find in regard to the contents of the Canon, many 
questions which cannot be foreclosed by an appeal 
to ‘authority.’ The text recognized by the most 
explicit conciliar decision as alone authoritative 
for the Latin part of Western Christendom is 
fundamentally distinct from that for which Dean 
Burgon claims the prescriptive sanction of undis- 
puted and universal possession. But the con- 
tention itself will not bear examination. The 
differences of use between the different centres of 
Christendom in regard to the contents of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 4th cent. were perfectly 
definite, and the problems arising out of the 
differences claimed immediate and special atten- 
tion. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius is 
a permanent memorial of the interest taken in 
them, and of the general principles that were 
applied, at least in some quarters, to their solu- 
tion. But there is nothing even remotely parallel 
to this in regard to the development of thought on 
the problems of Textual Criticism. If itis true, as 
Dean Burgon asserts (7rad. Text, p. 11), ‘that in 
the time of Origen the first principles of the science 
were not understood,’ it would hardly be rash to 
hazard the assertion that Origen at least shows 
more interest in the subject, and takes more pains 
to compare the readings of different MSS, and to 
mention any variants that he found existing, than 
all the Greek Fathers from Athanasius to Chry- 
sostom put together.* 

It would indeed be strange if, in the stress of 
the battles which they had to fight for the defence 
and elucidation of the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith, the great protagonists of the 
Nicene period and of that which immediately suc- 
ceeded it, had had time to spare for such compara- 
tive minutiz. And, unless it can be proved that 
they ever took more than an occasional and passing 
interest in the question, what is it but a gross 
abuse of a great principle to appeal to their autho- 
rity ina matter like this, as if it stood on the same 
level as their authority on the great problems which 
we nay well believe they were raised up by God 
to solve for the guidance, not of their own genera- 
tion only but of all the generations that were to 
come after them ? 


60. We must pass on now to examine such speci- 
mens as the same passage (Mk 1'*5) provides of 
characteristic readings belonging to the other, and, 
if the conclusion we have reached with regard to 
the Traditional Text be right, presumably earlier 
types of text. 

The first of these to attract attention is the 
‘Western.’ It will be worth while to print the list 
in extenso, marking the readings which it shares 
with other types. 

(1) V.2 ὡς for καθώς, also Syrian. 

(2) om. ἐγώ, also Neutral. 
Alex. 

(3) V.2 τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν or ὑμῶν for αὐτοῦ, with 
further addition from the prophet 
1n 6. 

(4) V.4 ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ βαπτίζων καὶ κηρύσσων for ὁ β, 
ἐν τῇ ἐρ. κηρ. 

* The prima facie grounds for this assertion are strong enough 
to justify its being put forward for examination. Unfortunately, 


no systematic collection has yet been made of the materials by 
which it could be tested. The list of reff. to passages in the 


Fathers in which express reference is made to ἀντίγραφα, which 
Nestle has compiled (/ntr., Appendix ii.) from Tischendorf’s 
Apparatus Criticus, is a preliminary step of great importance. 
Τί is much to be hoped that the matter will not be allowed to 


rest there, 


Ins. Syr. and 


| ‘ 
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(5) 'Y:.* 


ἐν ᾿Ιορδάνῃ for ἐν τῷ I, ποτάμῳ with 
transp. of ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 


(6) V.° δέ for καί, also Syrian. 
(7) Vv.°8 completely recast (see above). Chiefly 


assimilation to parallels in other 
Gospels. Note, however, δέρρην (= 
déppiv)-for τρίχας. 


(8) V.9 rats ἡμέραις ἐκείναις for ἐκ. τ. ἣμ. 
(9) V.2° om. εὐθύς. 
(10) V.2° ἡνυγμένους for σχιζομένους. 
(11) Μ.19 εἰς for ἐπ᾽, also Neutral. Against Syr. 


(12) για 
(13) V.22 
(14) V.22 
(15) V.23 


(16) V.%4 
(17) ¥" 


(18) V.% 
(19) Κ΄." 


and Alex. 

om. ἐγένετο. 

add τὸ ἅγιον. 

ἐκβάλλει αὐτὸν for αὖτ. ἐκβ. 

ἡμέρας τεσσαράκοντα for τεσσ. ἣμ. Assimi- 
lation. 

καί for δέ, also Neutral. 
and Alex. 

add τῆς βασιλείας, also Syr. Assimila- 
tion. 

λέγων perhaps for καὶ λέγων. 

πεπλήρωνται οἱ καιροὶ for mem. ὁ καιρός. 


Against Syr. 


(20) Ὑ.15 αὐτοῦ for Σίμωνος. 

(21) Ν.18 πάντα for τὰ δίκτυα. Assimilation. 

(22) V.% ἠκολούθησαν αὐτῷ for ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ, 
(28) V.2 εἰσεπορεύοντο for εἰσπορεύονται. 

(94) a add αὐτούς after ἐδίδασκεν. 

(25) V.** om. καί. 

(26) V.*3 om, εὐθύς. 

(27) V.*%3 om, αὐτῶν. 

(28) V.%> om. ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς. 

(29) V.75 τοῦ ἀνθρώπου for αὐτοῦ, 


25 


(30) V.28 


add πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον. 

Recast (see above). Note κράξας (cf. 
Syrian) for φωνῆσαν, and ἀπό for ἐξ, 
(31) V.% πρὸς αὑτούς, with Syrian and perhaps 

Al 


ex. 

(82) V.7" τίς ἡ διδαχὴ ἐκείνη ἢ καινὴ αὕτη ἡ ἐξουσία 
for τί ἐστιν τοῦτο; διδαχὴ καινὴ κατ᾽ 
ἐξουσίαν. 

(33) V.78 om. πανταχοῦ, with Syrian. 

To these we should probably add, as we have 

secen— 

(10) V.2 ἐν τοῖς προφήταις for ἐν Ho. τῷ προῴ. 

61. The difference in general character between 
these readings and the ‘ distinctively Syrian’ series 
is obvious. Without for the most part seriously 
affecting the sense, they yet show, if we take the 
Neutral text as our standard, a remarkable freedom 
in altering the form of expression, ‘the love of 
paraphrase,’ which Dr. Hort’s description (§ 1731.) 
would have led us to anticipate. And in most 
cases, as we have seen, there is little doubt that 
the change was made by the ‘ Western’ scribe. 
This fact will help us to realize the true character 
of a reading such as δέρριν in (7), which, if it stood 
alone, or was supported only by one or two carefully 
cliosen examples, might quite easily appear un- 
questionably original, or, at least, a correction due 
to the author himself. It is in itself remarkably 
vigorous and appropriate. And, if we were deal- 
ing with the work of scribes of a normal type, we 
should say at once that they could not have had 
either the inclination or the capacity to invent it. 
But the matter presents a different aspect where 
we find in the same company readings like (29) rod 
ἀνθρώπον for αὐτοῦ, (20) αὐτοῦ for Σίμωνος, (21) πάντα 
for τὰ δίκτυα, (22) ἠκολούθησαν for ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω, (30) 
κράξας for φωνῆσαν, (10) ἠννυγμένους for σχιζομένους. 
There is no such ground for attributing these to 
the hand of the author. And a scribe capable of 
introducing them may well have been capable of 
changing τρίχας to δέρριν if the word occurred to 
him. This assumption is strengthened when we 
note that tlis spirit of licence has affected not 
single words only but whole sentences, ¢.g. (7) (30) 
(32); where, in like manner, it would seem im- 
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possible to attribute the readings to a revision by 
the author himself. 

This case, we may notice in passing, is a good 
example of the importance of attending to what 
Dr. Hort called the ‘Internal Evidence of Docu- 
ments,’ before deciding finally on particular read- 
ings. No conclusion can safely be built on a mere 
selection of readings, however striking in them- 
selves.* 

62. ‘The general character of these readings, then, 
is not such as to inspire confidence. It is not likely 
that any editor will be found to accept them as a 
whole, and construct his text througlout from the 
documents that contain them. Editions, indeed, 
like Professor Blass’s edition of the Acts and St. 
Luke, which enable the two recensions to be 
studied side by side, supply a real need. At the 
same time, the character of these readings, and 
the very early date at which they must all have 
originated, will ensure for them a large share 
of attention. Certainly, the most fruitful work 
that has been done in this department of Textual 
Criticism in recent years, if we except the closely 
kindred work done by Professor Sanday and Mr, 
Burkitt on the early history of the Latin Version, 
is work that has been devoted to the investigation 
of their origin. The first step was taken by Mr. 
Rendel Harris in the ‘Study of the Codex Bez,’ 
printed in the series of Cambridge Τοῖς and 
Studies in 1891. The thesis of this stimulating 
but inconclusive essay was that the origin of the 

eculiar readings in the Greek text of Codex 

ez, the primary authority for the Western Text 
in its Greek dress, can be traced to the influence of 
the Latin version that accompanied it in various 
stages of its history. At the same time, he claimed 
to trace the Latin version, in the form in which it 
has accompanied D, back to Carthage early in the 
2nd century. One direct result of his work was the 
publication of two vols. by Dr. Chase on ‘The Old 
Syriac element in Codex Bez’ and ‘The Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels,’ in which he collects the 
evidence in support of the thesis that the true 
source of the peculiar elements in the Bezan text 
is to be found, not in Latin but in Syriac. And 
he empliasized, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Dr. Sanday in a review of Rendel Harris, 
the claims of Antioch as the centre from which 
this influence had spread. It is difficult to doubt 
that the swing of the pendulum will ultimately 
bring us back to a simpler, if more commonplace, 
solution, and we shall be content to believe that 
the bulk of the Western readings originated in 
Greek, excepting those which may fairly be re- 
garded as individualisms of D. The influence of 
Syriac can hardly have been more than occasional 
and spasmodic. If the suggestion with regard to 
Antioch can be established, important consequences 
will flow from it. It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
more at present.+ In any case, it is in striking 
agreement with the opinion expressed by WI 
(8 153): ‘On the whole, we are disposed to suspect 
that the ‘‘ Western” Text took its rise in North- 
Western Syria or Asia Minor, and that it was 
soon carried to Ronie, and tlience spread in dif- 
ferent directions to North Africa and most of the 
countries of Europe. From North-Western Syria 
it would easily pass through Palestine and Egypt 
to Ethiopia. But this is at present hardly more 
than a speculation; nor do any critical results 
depend upon it.’ It is interesting, however, to 
notice that, as Mr. Lake has pointed out in his 
little book on the Text of NZ (p. 89), this view 


* This caution is specially necessary in judging of any list of 
readings which from the nature of the case can consist only of 
specimens: 6,6. in Blass’s article on ‘The Western Text of St. 
Mark,’ and in Nestle’s ‘ Critical Notes on various Passages.’ 

+ See esp. Chase, Syvo-Latin Text, Ὁ. 141. 
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would at the same time satisfactorily account for 


most of the phenomena in the remarkable series 
of interpolations in Acts which Prof. Ramsay has 
sought to elucidate. 

65. A further question, of some importance with 
regard to this class of readings, still remains. 
Even if it be granted that, as a whole, the 
‘Western’ represents an aberrant type of text, 
‘it does not follow,’ as WH themselves point out, 
(§ 237), ‘that none of its distinctive rcadings are 
original.’ The special class of ‘Western non- 
Interpolations’ to which they called attention may 
or may not be regarded as favourable specimens. * 
At any rate they show that WH did not start, as 
Dr. Salmon’s humorous illustration might lead the 
unwary to conclude, with an invincible prejudice 
against any reading that might be called ‘ Western.’ 
The fact is that their uniform habit, in their pre- 
liminary examination of the text of each book of 
NT, was to make a list of all the Western read- 
ings that were not obvious corruptions. In Mk. 
more than 200 such readings were tabulated. The 
list so made was then subjected to repeated re- 
visions, and no reading of any interest was passed 
over without full consideration. In Mk. more than 
60 of these readings were recorded in their first 
edition under one form of notation or other on the 
same page as the text. In the smaller edition 
12 rank as strictly alternative readings, 51 are 
rate as Noteworthy Rejected Readings in a 
ist at the end of the volume. Whether this list 
would have received large additions had they had 
access to Syr-sin is an interesting question on which 
something must be said presently. The only point 
which it is worth while to emphasize at this stage 
is this. They state expressly that they were not 
prevented by any genealogical considerations from 
accepting any ‘ Western ° reading. Only, they 
found very few that seemed to them commended 
by internal evidence (§$ 269-273). 

We must postpone for the present the question, 
raised by Mr. Burkitt,+ whether we are bound to 
attach such weight to the demonstrable antiquity 
of the readings supported by a combination of the 
earliest Syriac and the earliest Latin authorities 
as to enable us to dispense with the necessity of 
applying the test of ‘the Interna] Evidence of 
Documents’ to the readings of this as of any other 
group, before taking it as the foundation for a 
reconstruction of the text. 

64. The Alexandrian readings in our passage are 
few, but thoroughly representative of the class. 
They inelude— 

(1) The insertion of καί before κηρύσσων in ν.", 

(2) The omission of εἰσελθών, with various 
rearrangements of the words in v.”), 

(3) The insertion of "Ea in v.*, 

(4) οἴδαμεν for οἶδα in the same verse. 

To these we should add— 

(5) V.? ins. ἐγώ, also Syrian. 

(6) V.4 δέ for καί, also Syrian. 

(7) V.*7 πρὸς αὑτούς, perhaps Alex. as well as 
Western and Syrian. 

These readings are relatively far less numerous 
and less startling than the ‘ Western,’ and in con- 
sequence their identification by WH as a dis- 
tinct class was a triumph of delicate and patient 
analysis,t and writers who are not alive to the 
necessity for finding a clue through the maze of 
the concordia discors of the small group of demon- 
strably early authorities, still find it possible and 

* See esp. Dr. Chase’s note, ibid. p. 130. 

t Introd. to Barnard’s Biblical Text of Clement, Ὁ. xvii ff. 

¢ It is important to bear in mind the fact, to which attention 
has already been called, that the discovery was only rendered 
possible by the help in different ways of both Sand B. Gries- 
bacb, therefore, whom we might naturally have expected to 


lead the way in this as in other directions, had not the materials 


on whicb to show his skill as a pioneer. 
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convenient to despise the evidence on which this 


part of WH’s classification rests. No one, however, 
who will be at the pains to study the readings of 
the group NCLA through the rest of the Gospel 
will doubt either the soundness or the importance 
of the conclusion. WH tabulate upwards of 70 
examples, printing 11 either in text or margin ; see 
[4-2-5 387 48 851,38 JOS 111 15). The readings 
similarly treated, 317 432 575 614. 23.83 99.30 1930 15: 
seem to differ from these only by the fact that they 
were adopted by the Syrian revisers. We must 
not, however, forget that these are all picked 
specimens, and cannot be fairly judged apart from 
their companions. 

65. The results of our examination were not 
favourable to the genuineness of any of the 6 
(or 7) examples that are immediately before us. 
Our study will, however, help us to appreciate the 
accuracy of WH’s sketch of the general character- 
istics of the class (8 183). ‘The changes made 
have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an effort after correct- 
ness of phrase. They are evidently the work of 
careful leisurely hands, and not seldom display a 
delicate philological tact which unavoidably lends 
them at first sight a deceptive appearance of origin- 
ality.” ‘Some of the modes of change described 
above as belonging to incipient paraphrase occur as 
distinctly here as in the Western texts, though as 
a rule much more sparingly ; and the various forms 
of assimilation, especially larmonistic alteration 
and interpolation in the Gospels, recur likewise, 
and at times are carried out in a very skilful 
manner,’ 

The example in v.* is an excellent specimen of 
the class referred to in the closing sentence of 
§ 184: ‘The most instructive distributions, as ex- 
hibiting distinctly the residual pre-Syrian text, 
which is neither Western nor Alexandrian, are 
those produced by the simultaneous aberration of 
the Western and Alexandrian texts, especially 
when they severally exhibit independent modes of 
easing an apparent difficulty in the text ante- 
cedent to both.’ 

66. The subsidiary attestation that they receive 
both from versions and from ante-Nicene Patristic 
quotations is remarkable. 

In (1) they have the support of the Bohairic. 

In (2) (in one form or another) of Boh Syr-sin 
and some old Latin MSS, besides Origen in 4 
places. 

In (3) they are 
Eusebius. 

In (4) by Boh Orig? Eus’, besides Orig'™*] Iren™*? 
Tert. 

In (5) by Orig 3 Kus. 

In (6) by Orig Eus. 


supported by Origen and 


67. We come now to the last and in many respects 
the most difficult part of our task—the examina- 
tion of the evidence for ‘the residual pre-Syrian 
Text, which is neither Western nor Alexandrian,’ 
and to which in consequence WH gave, as we 
have seen, the name ‘Neutral.’ The specimens 
before us, with the authorities attesting them, are 
these— 

(1) V.2. τῷ ’Ho. τῷ προφ., SB(D)LA 1 33 Latt 
Syr-vg Boh: Orig Tren Porph. 
2 om. ἐγώ, BD am fu Syr-vg Boh: Iren 

Orig τ Tert. 

Ἶ. ὁ βαπτίξων ἐν τῇ ép. κηρύσσων, B 33. 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ after ἐβαπτ., BL 38 (δὲ 69). 

καί for δέ, NBL 33 Lat-ve bd ff} οἱ Boh, 
ὁ Ἴω. for Ἴω., NBPL al® 1 69. 

om. pév, NBL 33 69: Orig. 

om. ἐν, 1° NBAH 33 al® Lat-vg: Orig. 
om. ἐν, 2° BL "Ὁ Lat-vg. 


( ‘ 
(10) V.° εἰς for ἐπ᾽, BD 69 ἃ 8. 
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(11) V." recoup. nu. for nu. τεσσ., NBL 33: Orig 
us, 

καί for δέ, BDs a (e) Bohs ?. 

om. τῆς βασιλείας, NBL 1 33 69 be ff 
Boh Syr-sin: Orig. 

Σίμωνος, δὶ ΒΜ (a Boh AE? A 1 69). 

ἀμφιβάλλοντας Without add., NBL 33. 

om. αὐτῶν, NBCL ff! g? Lat-ve Boh (D). 

προβὰς ὀλίγον, BDL labit? Syr-vg 
Boh. 


(19) V.8 
(18) ¥.* 


(14) V.38 


(18) V.¥8 om. αὐτῶν, SABC*DL Latt Boh. 

(19) V.3 add εὐθύς, NBL 133 Boh: Orig. 

(20) V.8 om. "Ea, SBD Latt Syr-sin-vg Boh. 

(21) V.% φωνῆσαν for κράξαν, NBL 33: Orig. 

(22) V.2" αὐτούς for πρὸς αὑτούς, NB (Ὁ e ff? q). 

(23) ΟΣ rl ἐστιν τοῦτο; διδαχὴ καινὴ κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν, 
NBL (1) 33 Boh. 

(24) V.% καί for 5é, RBCDLAM 33. 

(25) V.°3 add πανταχοῦ, BC(N*L) 69 Ὁ 6 9 Boh. 

68. The internal evidence, as we have scen, is 


strongly in favour of the ‘ Neutral’ Text in many 
of these eases. In none is it clearly unfavour- 
able. What are we to say of the documents by 
which it is supported ? 

The first point that will strike us as we go 
through the list is the variation in size in the 
attesting groups. At times, ¢g., (1) we have an 
array as strong and varied in its contents as we 
could desire, including 7 good MSS, all the early 
Versions, and abundant ante-Nicene Patristie evi- 
dence. Side by side with this we find in (3) only 
one uncial and one cursive. In fact the only 
constant supporter of the whole series of readings 
is the single uncial MS, LB. Clearly we must test 
our ground most carefully if we are to rest securely 
on evidence that is liable from time to time to be 
reduced to such slender proportions. 

69. What, then, is the real foundation for the 
authority which WH claim for B ? 

First and foremost it rests, they tell us, on 
‘Internal Evidence of HReadings.’* They claim 
that the great majority of readings, even when but 
slenderly supported, approve themselves as genu- 
ine after repeated examination. The 25 examples 
before us certainly tend to confirm this judgment. 
The case does not, however, rest purely on inter- 
nal considerations. Itis confirmed, so far as the 
evidence at our disposal will enable us to speak, 
by ‘genealogy.’ In this connexion the reading in 
v.4 is once more most instructive. It supplies us 
with a clear proof of the existence of a third type 
of text distinct alike from the Western and Alex- 
andrian, and presenting a reading which may well 
explain the origin of both, and it helps us to ap- 
preciate the significance of the fact that in other 
cases the same MS, which in eases like this is seen 
to preserve a text independent of both the other 
carly groups, supports now one and now the other 
of these groups against its vival. In other words, 
except in the comparatively rare cases in which 
both the Western and Alexandrian text have gone 
astray in the same place, L has unifonuly the 
support of one set of authorities or the other, 1.6. 
it would naturally rank both as an early Western 
authority as compared with the Alexandrian group, 
and as an early Alexandrian authority against the 
Westerns. Or, to put the same thing from the 


* Dr. Bernhard Weiss has published in various numbers of 
Texte und Untersuchungen a careful examination of the text 
of the leading uncials as determined exclusively by a study of 
‘the Internal Evidence of Readings.’ His results are sum- 
marized conveniently in Kenyon's Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the NT’, p. 264% They supply a striking and 
entirely independent corroboration of WH’s estimate of the 
relative purity of the text of B. 

The present writer is glad of this opportunity of calling 
attention to Dr. Kenyon’s Handbook. It contains, besides 
other matter which noue but so expert a palwographer could 
supply, a statement of the questions ab issue in the present 
state of Textual Criticism which is eminently clear and fair. 
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other side, both the Western and the Alexandrian 
texts are fundamentally ‘neutral’ in a large pro- 
portion of their readings. And the further back 
we can trace either of them, and more especially 
the Western, where the evidence, though still far 
from complete, is yet relatively abundant, the more 
closely do its readings as a whole approximate to 
the ‘ Neutral’ Text. 

70. In the light of this fact we may estimate more 
truly the extent of the confirmation which the 
text of B receives from other primary authorities. 
fi.g. in the passage before us it is supported 
by δὲ in 19, by Lin 18, by 33 in 12, by D in 9 out 
of the 25 cases. Ο is extant in 10, and supports 
Bin 8. Latin evidence of one kind or auother 
supports B in 16, the Bohairic in 13, Syr-sin in 2 out 
of 8 passages where it definitely supports one or 
other of the variants (in 3 passages Syr-sim presents 
us with a new variant), Origen, who in some 
cases supports the rival reading as well, is quoted 
in support of B in 8 eases, and [renzeusin 2. These 
results correspond closely with the anticipations 
which Dr. Hort’s words in § 235 would have led us 
to form. 

71. In the case of δὲ and the oldest form both of 
the Latin and of the Syriac Versions, it is important 
to examine the extent and the limitations of their 
support more closely. 

Let us take first the relation of these two MSS of 
the Greek text to one another. The amount of 
agrecment between N and B in readings in which 
they stand almost or altogether alone is so great 
that there ean be no doubt, on ‘genealogical’ 
grounds, that for a considerable part of their con- 
tents they preserve unchanged the text of a 
common original. What, then, we are forced to 
ask, is the length of the interval which sepa- 
rates each of them from this common aneestor? 
Or, in other words, to what extent are we justi- 
fied in regarding their testimonies as ‘ independ- 
ent’? 

72. To Mr. Miller the case seems very simple. The 
MSS were certainly written in the same genera- 
tion ; im part, as it would seem, by the saine scribe. 
What more is wanted, in view of their admitted 
agreement in a peculiar type of text, to prove that 
they are ‘twin products of a lost exemplar,’ and 
to justify us in quoting them as ‘N-L,’ linked 
by a hyphen, as certain groups of cursives are 
linked, and as Mr. Cronin (J/7'S vol. ii. p. 590) has 
proved that the Codices Purpurese (N-=-Sinop) 
should be lnoked, because they are all derived 
clirectly from one and the same MSS? 

Dean Burgon was niore cautious. His minute 
comparison of the two MSS had impressed him 
very strongly with the extent not only of the 
agreement, but of the differences between them. 
He writes of them (Zrad. Text, p. 33) as ‘ closely 
resembling one another, yet standing apart in every 
page so seriously that it is easier to find two con- 
secutive verses in which they differ than two con- 
secutive verses in which they entirely agree.’ And, 
though he would have it that the ‘idea of fixing 
the date of the common ancestor of B and δ is 
based upon pure speculation’ (groups of attested 
variations being for some unexplained reason ex- 
cluded from the category of facts), yet he was 
perfectly well aware that the differences between 
the two MSS required ‘several generations’ of 
transcription to account for them. Only he was 
able to persuade himself that, at a time when the 
demand for fresh copies must have been very great, 
these generations could ‘have been given off in 
two or three years’ (25. p. 73). 

73. The treatment of the problem in WH (Inér. 88 
987-304) is very different in character. Few better 
exaniples could be found of Hort’s inexhaustible fer- 
tility in conceiving hypotheses which might fit the 
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facts by which he was confronted, and the patient 
consideration which he was prepared to give to 
each before he pronounced judgment on it. The 
passage is too long to extract, and too condensed 
already to admit of further condensation. It 
cannot, however, be too earnestly commended to 
the consideration of all students. ; 

Far too many of the theories that have been 
recently put forward have been framed without 
reference to the facts to which these paragraphs 
eall attention. Meanwhile we must content our- 
selves with the summary of his conclusions, given 
by Hort himself (ed. min. p. 559): ‘If B and δὲ were 
for a great part of their text derived from a proxi- 
mate common original, that common original, 
whatever might have been its own date, must 
have had a very ancient and a very pure text. 
There is, however, no tangible evidence for this 
supposition; while various considerations, drawn 
from careful comparison of the accessory attesta- 
tion of readings supported by NB together, by B 
against N, and by δὲ against B respectively, render 
it morally certain that the ancestries of B and of 
8 diverged from a point near the autographs, and 
never came into contact subsequently ; so that the 
coincidence of SB marks those portions of text in 
which two primitive and entirely separate lines of 
transmission had not come to differ from each 
other through independent corruption in the one 
or the other.’ 

74. The passage of Mark already before us will 
supply material by which we can at once illustrate 
and test the force of the argument on which this 
conclusion rests. We have already examined the 
most remarkable of the readings in which 8 and B 
agree in the course of our study of the ‘Syrian,’ 
‘Western,’ and ‘ Neutral’ texts in these verses; 
and certainly the standard of excellence which 
the two MSS reach in combination is very high. 
Whatever the date of their common original, ‘it 
must,’ judging by internal considerations in those 
parts of 10 which we can at once restore with con- 
fidence, ‘have had a very pure text.’ The accessory 
evidence for a large proportion of these readings 
makes it clear at the same time that it is also ‘a 
very ancient’ text. 

75. The following list of readings in which the two 
authorities disagree will give us examples of the 
‘various considerations’ to whieh Dr. Hort alludes, 
and so enable us to appreciate the rest of the pas- 
sage :— 


(1) .2 +viod θεοῦ, S*°BDL ete. : Iren# Orig™. 

—*; Tren § Orig Syr-lr. 

- ἐγώ, BD am fu Syr-vg Boh: Iren Orig 4 
Tert. 

+NAPLA ete. Syr-hel: Orig 4 Eus. 

ἀποστέλλω, Bete. ἀποστελῶ, X Boh. 

ἐγένετο, Bete. καὶ ἐγένετο, N* (Boh). 


(2) V.?2 


(5) V.4 κηρύσσων, B33. καὶ κηρύσσων, NLA Boh. 
(6) V.° καὶ ἐβαπτίζοντο, B ete. éBamr., ἐδ 69 ἃ. 
(7) Ν.7 ὀπίσω, B: Orig. ὀπίσω μου, & ete. 
(8) Ν'΄͵ ὃ πνεύματι ἁγίῳ, BL b Lat-vg. ἐν wv. ay., & 
ete. 
(9) V.° ἐγένετο, Β (8). καὶ ἐγένετο, ἐδ (ff? mt Boli) 
ete. 
(10) V.° εἰς, BD 69a (g!). καὶ μένον ἐπ᾽, 8 33 Latt 
Boh. 
(11) V." φωνὴ ἐγένετο, Bete. φωνή, 8*D ff? mt. 


(12) V."* καὶ μετά, BD* a (6) Boh ?. 
"" δέ, NALA ete. Latt Syrr: Orig 
us. 
(13) V. καὶ λέγων, BELA uuc? ab ff! g? Lat-ve 
Boh Syr-vg. 
—-N* emt Syr-sin: Orig. 
(14) V.!5 ἠκολούθουν, B. ἠκολούθησαν, & ete. 


(15) V.% ὀλίγον, BDL 1 ab ff? Syr-vg (sin) Boh. 
ἐκεῖθεν, N* (33), 
(16) V.*! εἰσελθών, ABD ete. 
— δὶ (C) L (A) (88 69) (Ὁ) (Syr-sin-vg) (Boh). 
(17) V.%4 σύ, ABAT (a curious instance of acci- 
dental coincidence in an itacism), 
gol, & ete. 
οἶδα, ABCD ete. 
Orig Eus Tert. 


(18) V.74 οἴδαμεν, NLA: Tren 


(19) V.%° +Aéywr, Bete. om. X* (ΑἸ ἢ : Dam. 

(20) V.2° —ava τό, B by homecteleuton. +8 
ete. 

(21) V.% -εὐθύς, B ete. 


-8* 133 be eff? (91) Bolt Syr-sin. 
(22) V.°8 Ταλιλαίας, ABCD ete. ᾿Ιουδαίας, N* (cf. 
28 ss"), 


76. From this list we may at once eliminate (17) 
and (20), which are clearly only slips of the pen; 
and (4), (14), (22), as possibly individualisms. In 
a certain number of the cases that remain—(2), 
(5), (12), (16), (18), where, as we have seen, the 
readings may be classed as either Alexandrian, 
or Alexandrian and Syrian—it is possible that 
the variants might have come in together, if 
the archetype of δὲ had been collated with a 
MS containing a strongly-marked Alexandrian 
text. There remain, however, 12 variants, even 
in these 28 verses, supported on both sides by 
early evidence, and by no means the same evidence 
in the different cases, which can only have come 
into the aberrant text, whichever it is, at different 
times in the course of an eventful history. We can 
see, then, what kind of evidence is available in 
support of Dr. Hort’s ‘various considerations.’ 
Further evidence will be forthcoming from the 
investigation which we have yet to make, into the 
relation in which these two primary MSS of the 
Greek text stand to the two earliest Versions—the 
Latin and the Syrian. 

77. A complete examination of this, the most 
important problem that still awaits solution in 
Textual Criticism, is not as yet possible. Mr. 
Turner has recently reminded us (JTS vol. 11. p. 
602) that the ‘African Latin’ had a history before 
Cyprian. The evidence of k, priceless as it is, 
is only part of the evidence that will become 
available in due course as the result of the work 
at present being carried on at Oxford under the 
direction of Prof. Sanday on the text of Irenzeus 
and kindred subjects. Similarly, we must not 
forget that the history of the ‘Old Syriac’ did 
not begin with Syr-sez. The total amount of 
evidence for enucleating this history is still 
lamentably small, and inaccessible to those who 
are not themselves good Syriac scholars. Students, 
however, have long been cheered by tlhe announce- 
ment that Mr. Burkitt has in hand an edition of 
the Syriac Gospels which, they have good reason 
to know, will leave nothing to be desired that wide 
reading, accurate scholarship, and brilliant genius 
can supply. 

78. Meanwhile something can be done with thie 
evidence already accessible. Dr. Sanday con- 
tributed a valuable essay on the Greek text 
underlying k to the Oxford edition of that MS.* 
The various lists are, unfortunately for our present 
purpose, admittedly incomplete. Still they afford 
a, sufficiently wide basis for the experimental in- 
vestigation, which is all that can be attempted 
here. A collation of Syr-si with the readings 
tabulated by Dr, Sanday supplies a list of upwards 
of 200 cases in which the evidence of the 4 autho- 
rities is simultancously available for comparison. 
These may well be taken as samples of the ore 
which this mine will supply. 

It is worth while to tabulate and print these 

* Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. 11. pp. 95-122. 
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examples in full, as the tables will need to be 
carefully checked and supplemented by better 
equipped scholars ; and 10 merely numerical sum- 
mary of results can give even an approximately 
true impression of the facts. 


79. List I. 8B k Syr-sin in combination against 
later ‘ Western’ or ‘Syrian’ readings. 


Mt 412 
Bit 
527 
5,94 
G4 


8:10 il 


- ὁ Ἶς. 

— ῥῆμα. 

- τοῖς ἀρχαίοις. 
3 omissions. 
— αὐτός. 


~—6’ls, 

- αὐτῆς. 

— καὶ. 

- ἐν τῇ ὥρᾳ ἐκείνῃ. 


- Ἴου. 

ἀπόστειλον ἡμᾶς. 
εἰς τοὺς χοίρους. 
ἀφίενται. 

- αὐτοῖς. 

πενθεῖν, 

Ἑ νεκροὺς ἐγείρετε. 
~ γάρ. 

-- ἣν. 

- ὄχλοι (Syr-stn ut vid.). 
—6’'Is. 

— ἀκούειν, 


—o’ls, 

- τούτου. 

— πάλιν. 

εὑρὼν δέ, 

-- λέγει αὐτοῖς ὁ "Ts. 
πτῶμα (Syr-sin ut υἱάῖ,), 


αὐτοῦ for τοῦ ἾΤον. 

λέγουσι for οἱ δὲ εἶπον. 

διέβλεψεν (ὥγτ-δὴν 6 dacunca) for ἐποίησεν 
αὐτὸν ἀναβλέψαι. 

εἶπαν for ἀπεκρίθησαν. 

- λέγουσα. 

ἐλθόντες. . . εἶδον for ἐλθὼν, «, 

αὐτούς for τοὺς γραμματεῖς. 

-- μετὰ δακρύων. 

om. verse. 


εἶδεν. 


" πεῖς TO Wp, κύτιλ, 


— ἢ γυναῖκα. 

om. verse. 

δώσουσι (σημεῖα) for ποιήσουσιν, 
-- θέλεις (ὥγγτ-δ.γυ ut vid.), 

-- καὶ ἡ λαλιά σου ὁμοιάζει. 

- καὶ ἀπῆλθεν. 


0 omit. 


List I]. Bv. δὲ k Syr-szn. 
ΕἾ. 


- ὑμῶν. 

+'Is. 

πῶς οὐ for οὔπω. 
ἐθαύμασεν for ἐθαύμαζεν. 


List 111, ἐδ v. Bk Syr-sin. 

-- αὐτοί. 

οὐδὲ ἐν τῷ "lop. roo’ πίστιν. 

παρ᾽ οὐδένι τοσ. πίστιν, K.T.A. (Syr-sin | 
aliter). 

+ δύο. 

+éy τῷ λαῷ, 

-- ἀκούειν, 

— γάρ. 

-+-’Hoaiov. 

+ κόσμου. 

- k (Syr-sin paraplirases). 


816 


113 
1915 


Mk 


1422 +6°Ts. 


1 448 
153 


Μι 


Mk 98 


ἔχομεν. 
ἔχουσιν, LG k (Syr-sia paraphrases), 
Ἔ ὅτι. 

ἰδών for εἰδώς. 

-Β Κ. 

- λαβὼν ὁ Ἴς., Syr-sin. 
αὐτῶν for αὐτῷ. 

σταυρώσαντες for σταυροῦσιν, 


. ὁ 804 


List IV. Syr-stz υ. NB. 


+ Heaiov, 

τὸν υἱὸν αὐτῆς for υἱόν, 
-Εὐπίσω μου. 

- μέγα. 

αὐτῶν, 

- ὁ κριτής. 

ὅς for ὅτι, 

ay. καὶ πον. for πον. καὶ dy. 
ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν. 

ἔχων ἐξουσίαν for ὑπὸ é£ov. race. 
λέγω. 

+ αὐτοῦ. 

αὐτοῖς for αὐτῷ, 

Ἔ οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ. 

Ἔσοι αἱ du. cov for σοῦ αἱ au. 
+ ὑμῖν. 

7... ὑψωθεῖσα for uy... UY. 
+ ἀκούειν. 

ἰδών for εἰδώς. 

-Εαὐτῷ (sentence recast). 

+THs καρδίας αὐτοῦ. 

ποιεῖ μέ vid. for ἂν ποιήσῃ. 
-Εαὐτοῦ. 

“Ἐ τούτου. 

Ἢ αὐτοῖς. 

Ἔ ἀκούειν. 

προσεκύνησεν for προσεκύνει. 
-Εαὐτοῦ. 

Ἔ ὡς χιών for οἷα γναῴ. κ.τ.λ. 

εἰ πιστεύεις πάντα δυνατά σοι γενέσθαι. 
+ κύρις. 

Ἔ νηστείᾳ Kal, 

λέγων, 

-- τῶν πιστευόντων [εἰς ἐμέ, Τ)7, 
τοῖς προσφέρουσιν for αὐτοῖς, 
τοὺς Wem. ἐπὶ χρήμι. 

αὐτὸν φωνηθῆναι for φωνήσατε αὐτόν. 
Ἔ ὑμεῖς δέ. 

“ καὶ ταραχαί. 

Ἔ εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν, 

+ καινῆς. 

Ἔ ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν. 

καθήμενον for συγκαθ. 

- εὐθύς, 


List V. kv. ND Syr-sin. 
- καὶ τὸν Lapa ἐκ τῆς Θάμαρ. 
- ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ παντὶ, . , Θεοῦ. 
εἶδεν φῶς μέγα (Syr-sin -- μέγα). 
φῶς εἶδεν μέγα, NB 
ὅλην for ἐν ὅλῃ. 
— καὶ ἐθεράπευσεν αὐτούς. 
v.° before ν.", 
δικαιοσύνης for ἐμοῦ, NL. 
name’s sake,’ Syr-sin. 
; ‘ NL ὀνειδ, καὶ διώξ, 
διώξ, καὶ ὀνειδι {νι τῆι only διώξ, 
ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ for wer αὐτοῦ ἐν τ. ὁ. 
- ὅτι. 
- καὶ ὃς ἐάν. 


‘My own 


εν μοιχᾶται, +N Syr-sin (Β). 


μίαν Tp. Δ. ἢ μέλ. ποι., NB ([γτ-δῶν para- 


[πῶ rp τρίχα μίαν λευκὴν ἢ μέλαιναν, 
36 
δ 


phrases). 
ἕξετε for ἔχετε. 
ἐλεημοσύνην ἴοτ δικαιοσύνην. 
‘ f+ 8B. 
=i Mate \ +‘ Hou’ Syr-si2. 
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Mt 88 
411 


Mik 


Mt 
Mk 


Mt 12# 
1335 


152% 


Mik 55 
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80 + dis. 
8 _ καὶ ἀλέκτωρ ἐφώνησεν. 
24 ἐκ δευτέρου. 


--ὁ παῖς μου. 


εἶπον for ἔλεγον, NB. λέγουσι, Syr-sen. 
ΕἾ, 
ῥήσσει 6 olvos, KTdef 


f-NB. 

τινα, Syr-sin. 

- καί bef, "Idx. 

Λεββαῖος for Θαδδαῖος, NB. 

"Tovd. "Tax. Syr-sen. 

ῥάβδους for ῥάβδον. 

καὶ for ὅς, 

σπείροντι for σπείραντι. 

- αὐτὰ εἰς, +ND (Syr-sin ut vid.). 

Ἰωσῆς, B Syr-sin'Iwongd. δὲ ᾿Ιωάννης. 

- Φιλίππου. 

(besides om. ὃς 6°... ψυχήν) τοῦ εὐαγ- 
γελίου, NB ἐμοῦ καὶ τοῦ εὐαγγ. Syr- 
sin τοῦ ἐμοῦ εὐαγ. 

gaudentes for προστρέχοντες. 

- καὶ λέγει. « » διάκονος. 

+65 οὐκ ἀκολουθεῖ ἡμῖν after δαιμόνια, 

— ὅτι οὐκ ἀκολούθει ἡμῖν alter αὐτόν. 

ὁποῦ ἐστι for els. ; 

+secreto. 


NB ῥήγνυνται of ack. 
Syr-six conflates. 


+ ἄνθρωπον 


[᾿ Syr-sin μὴ pov. μὴ 

μὴ OLX. μὴ πορν.ἡ μοιχ. 

Nonly μὴ dor. 

+et agros, 

--  βδηθφαγὴ καί. + NPB (Syr-sin). 

ἔκοπτον for κόψαντες, ND. 

+ καὶ ἐστρώννυον, -- δὰ 0 (Syr-s22 omits 
the whole sentence, ἄλλοι δὲ. ,. ὁδόν, 
app. by homeoteleuton). 

τῷ ὑψίστῳ. 

interrogabant eum fariszei dicentes for 
ἐλθόντες λέγουσιν αὐτῷ, Syr-sin aliter. 

Ἢ εἰπὲ οὖν ἡμῖν τί σοι δοκεῖ, 

-- πτωχή. 

- 7] πτωχή. 

Ἔ καὶ διὰ τριῶν ἡμερῶν ἄλλος ἀναστήσεται 
ἀνεὺ χειρῶν. 

+70 ῥηθὲν. . . προφήτου. 

+7 φυγὴ ὑμῶν... . μηδὲ σαββάτον. 

— ψευδόχ. καί. 

-- ὐτοῦ after ἐκλεκτούς, 

+ καὶ λέγοντες ὁ ΝΒ. . 

-Ἐλέγοντες, SYY-Sin. 

- NB. 

- ἔσχεν αὕτη, Syr-si7. 

Ἔ καὶ ἄλλος μήτι ἐγώ. 

+ ἀποκριθείς. 

Ἔ ἰσχύσατε for ἴσχυσας. 

— ἐλθὼν εὐθύς. 

++ πιεῖν, 


+atry 


List VI. B Syr-stn v. 8k. 


αὐτοῦ after τὴν χεῖρα. 
«αὐτοῖς. 
- αὐτῷ. ; 

‘ ς ke μὴ μοιχ. μὴ πορν. 
μὴ pov. μὴ μοιχ. { ie only sh tor. p 
Ἕ οἰκίας, . . ἀγρούς. 

+ ὃν λέγετε, 

Ἑ αὐτόν after σταυρώσουσιν. 

-Ν ik, 

+k not δὰ. 
—N not k. 


+ δίς, oom ἐς, 


List ΝΠ. Bk w. δ' Syr-sin. 


—xat before cecap. 

- κόσμου. +8 (Syr-sin paraplirases). 
ἔκραζεν for ἔκραξεν. 

ἔρχονται for ἔρχεται. 
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Mk 13°? - αὐτοῦ after ἀγγέλους. 
13% - καὶ προσεύχεσθε. 
List VIII. ΝῸ v. k Syr-sin. 
Mt 511: 4 ψευδόμενοι. 
5% - εἰκῆ. 
51 -ἔτι ἄλλα. 
5% τὸ αὐτό for οὕτω. 
83:1. --αὐτοῦ after τῶν μαθητῶν. 
9: ἔλεγον. k εἶπον, Syr-sin λέγουν εν. 
05 + καὶ λέγοντες. 
9553. —dvOpwrov, + k. Syr-stn τινα 
10% -- κἂν ἐν τῇ. «. ἄλλην. 
1116 ἐν rats ἀγοραῖς for ἐν τῇ dy. 
1113 ἔργων for τέκνων. 


125 μεῖζον for μείζων. 


13 ἣν ὅτε for ὅτε δέ (?Syr-stn). 
Mk 89 --οἱ φαγόντες. ; 

810 εὐθὺς ἐμβάς for ἀνέβη. 

856. ὠφελεῖ for ὠφελήσει. 
102 -Ἐπροσελθόντες [οἱ] φαρισαῖοι. 
105 ὁ δὲ Ἴς for καὶ ἀποκ. ὁ ᾽ς. 
105 -- ὁ θεός. 
10° ἔφη for ἀποκ.. ... εἶπεν. 
118 κόψαντες for ἔκοπτον, k. 

- καὶ ἐστρώννυον. +k. Syr-sin omits 

app. by homeoteleuton. 

1151: + ody. 

12° - αὕτη πρώτη ἐντολή. 

12°) αὕτῃ for ὁμοία αὐτῇ. 

14: -ὶ καὶ λέγοντες. 

148 ὃ ἔσχεν ἐποίησεν προέλαβεν μυρίσαι τὰ 
σῶμά μου εἰς τὸν ἐνταφ. 

k: quod habuit heec, przesumpsit et un- 
euentavit, ete. 

Syr-siz, ‘lor that which she hath 
done, behold as if for my burying 
she hath done it, and hath anointed 

; my body beforehand.’ 
14° «δέ, 
14: μου after τὸ κατάλυμα. 
1416 - αὐτοῦ after οἱ μαθηταί, 
141 -- οἱ δέ. 
143: - ἐν ἐμοί, 
1443. «εὐθύς, 
- πολύς. 
1451 + ἐπὶ γυμνοῦ, 


80. List I. contains 44 passages in which all four 
authorities are agreed. Gencrally (not always) 
they form the nucleus of a small group of autho- 
rities in opposition to the bulk of later evidence. 
In no case do they stand quite alone. Of course 
this list represents only a small part of the total 
amount of agreement between the four texts. 
The most noteworthy reading in the list is the 
omission of Mk 16°”—verses which must on in- 
ternal grounds, as even their most strenuons sup- 
porters are now prepared to admit, have had an 
origin in some respects different from that of the 
rest of the Gospel. See, e.g., Trad. Text, p. 308. 

Lists IL-V. contain passages in which each of 
the four stands in turn unsupported by any of the 
rest. Lists VI.~VIII. represent the various com- 
binations of the authorities taken two together. 

B stands alone in 5 places. 

® stands alone in 14. In 4 οὗ these Syr-sin has a 
reading of its own differing both from δὲ and B k. 

Syr-sen stands alone in 44 places. 

k stands alone in 56. In 15 of these Syr-szn pre- 
sents a third alternative, δὲ in 2. 

B and Syr-sin range against N k in 7 places 
(besides the 4 closely connected readings referring 
to the cock-crowings in Mk.). 

6B and k oppose δὲ Syr-sz7 in 6 places. 

NB oppose k Syr-si7 combined in 31 cases, besides 
4 cases in which k and Syr-sin offer divergent alter- 
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210 passages in all come before us. In five-sixths 
B is supported by δὰ, in three-fourths it has the 
support either of k or Syr-stn. And, what is even 
more remarkable, B (and in a less degree δὲ} is de- 
cidedly more nearly allied to both k and Syr-sin 
than k and Syr-sin are to one another, 

81. What, then, shall we say of the significance 
of these facts ? 

First, surely, that they amply vindicate Hort’s 
contention that the ‘ Neutral’ text was by no 
means confined to Alexandria. 

Next, that they demonstrate the absurdity of 
supposing that the text of NB was in any sense 
the result of a ‘recension’ by Origen.* At least 
five-sixths of their characteristic readings are 
demonstrably at least a century older than his 
time. Even if, as must no doubt have been the 
case, his judgment on a reading, as expressed in 
his commentaries, affected the opinions of some of 
the scholars and scribes—notably, ¢.g., Pamphilus 
—who came after him, his influence in the case of 
the readings where XB are opposed by k Syr-sin 
lie as often have led away from as towards 
NE, 

Thirdly, since both B and δῇ, as we have already 
seen, are more nearly allied to k than Syr-sin is, 
judging by the standard of k, B and δὲ are better 
than Syr-sin. Similarly, judging by the standard of 
Syr-sin, Band Sare both better than k. Soit would 
seem that, on the evidence of the Versions them- 
selves, the value either of δὲ or of L, and a fortiori 
the value of the two combined, is distinctly higher 
than that of either version separately. 

δῷ, It only remains to consider the problem which 
arises when the two versions combine against 
the two MSS. Their very divergences would seem 
to reinforce Mr. Burkitt’s argument from geo- 
graphy, and to lend a peculiar weight to their 
evidence in the readings in which they are found 
to agree. As we have already seen, even if these 
readings are to be regarded as distinctively 
‘Western,’ genealogical considerations offer no 
insuperable objection in the way of their accept- 
ance (WH, Jnir, 8 237). It is true that Hort had 
had to examine a closely kindred group, Καὶ Syr-cz 
in Mt., and had not found reason to reject outright 
any of the readings of NB in their favour. Still 
he would have been the first to insist on a careful 
re-examination of the whole evidence in the light 
of any new discovery, not to speak of a discovery 
of such primary importance as Syr-sin. He 
would, however, have approached the question 
from a point of view different in many important 
respects from Mr. Burkitt’s. It would clearly 
have been no surprise to him to learn that fuller 
knowledge brought into clearer light the funda- 
mentally ‘ Western’ character of Clement’s bibli- 
cal text (Intr. ὃ 159). He would have needed no 
special exhortation to come out of ‘the land of 
Egypt,’ because he had said from the first that the 
‘Neutral’ text in remote times was not confined 
to Alexandria (8 178) ; and the fresh evidence that 
las come to light since he wrote, esp. the dis- 
covery of Syr-stn, has brought abundant fresh 
confirmation in support of his original contention. 
On the other hand, he would no doubt have been 
inclined to question very seriously the assumed 
independence of ‘ East’ and ‘ West,’ of ‘Carthage’ 
and ‘ Edessa,’ on which so much of the force of 
Mr. Burkitt’s appeal depends.+ Mr. Turner may 
no doubt be quite justified in contending (Journal 

*Tt is interesting to notice that Koetschau (‘ Bibelcitate hei 
Origenes,’ Z. f. το. Theol. p. 821 ἢ.) has recently expressed his 
agreement with the opinion of Griesbach and Hort (Jntr. 
§ 249 ; cf. Nestle, Znér. p. 185 fi.) that Origen ‘ never made any- 
thing like a recension of the New Testament.’ 


1 intr. to Barnard’s Clement, etc. Ὁ. xviii: ‘Let us come out 
of the land of Egypt, which speaks (as Clement’s quotations 


show) with such douhtful authority, and let us see whether the | 


of Theol. Studves, vol. ti. p. 602) that ‘the acree- 
ment—when they do agree—of the two great 
pillars of the ““ Western” text, the African Latin 
and the Sinai Syriac, can hardly be explained 
away as due to any identity of their immediate 
source. Both may have first seen the light, it is 
true, in some part of Northern Syria, and both 
may have been produced within the limits of the 
same generation ; but that is the only extent to 
which a common origin can be ascribed to them, 
and it is not enough to qualify seriously the 
weight of their consentient testimony.’ It is, 
however, more than enough, if any part of Northern 
Syria is really to be regarded as the birthplace of 
the Latin Version, to weaken considerably the 
force of Mr. Burkitt’s argument. For the agree- 
ment of two parts, even allowing them to be 
different parts, of Northern Syria, is a very poor 
substitute for the agreement ‘of East and West, 
of Carthage and Edessa.’ We shall require at 
least some clear internal evidence to induce us to 
go to ‘some part of Northern Syria’ for a surer 
foundation than NB for the text of the Gospels. 
In fact the ultimate appeal must lie, as Dr. Hort’s 
words (§ 378) indicate, and Dr. Westcott’s words ἢ 
(Intr.? Ὁ. 328) state expressly, to the Internal 
Evidence of the Readings of the opposing groups. 
Judged by this standard, if the readings of List 
VIII. prove, as the present writer thinks they will, 
to be a fair sample of the whole, it is extremely 
unlikely that more than a very few of the readings 
of Καὶ Syr-sin will ultimately make good their claim 
to a place in the text. #.g. Mk 10? the omission 
of φαρισαῖοι may with considerable probability be 
regarded as genuine, but hardly any other in the 
whole list, least of all the insertion of εἰκῆ, Mt 5°, 

83. On the whole, then, there seems no reason to 
anticipate that the present revival of interest in 
the early history of the ‘Western’ text will in 
the end be fonnd to upset the estimates formed 
by WH of the relative importance of the differ- 
ent groups of textual anthorities, or to modify in 
more than a mere handful of passages the judg- 
ments which they formed on individual readings. 

84, As this article is drawing to its conclusion the 
news comes in rapid succession of the deaths of 
the two last surviving protagonists in the textual 
controversies of the nineteenth century. Funda- 
mentally as the present writer differs from the 
position taken up by Prebendary Miller in his pub- 
lished works on Textual Criticism, and strangely 
as he seems to him to have overlooked or failed to 
understand the plainest statements put forward 
on the other side, he must not close this article 
without a warm tribute of admiration for his un- 
wearled industry, his enthusiasm for his subject, 
and his profound conviction of the sacredness of 
the cause which he felt called to defend. 

The loss of Dr. Westcott will naturally be felt 
most keenly in spheres of Christian thought and 
activity that are of deeper, broader, and more 
universal interest than Textual Criticism. But 
it may be permitted to call attention here to the 
witness borne to the intrinsic importance of the 
agreement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, will not 
give usa surer basis upon which to establish our text of the 
Gospels,’ 

* His words are: ‘The discovery of the Sinaitic MS of the 
Old Syviac raises the question whether the combination of the 
oldest types of the Syriac and Latin texts can outweigh the 
combination of the priniary Greek texis. A careful examina- 
tion of the passages in which Syr-sin and k are arrayed against 
XB would point to this conclusion,’ The best comment on the 
last sentence is supplied hy the specimens of Dr. Westcott's 
hahitual method of working, as shown In the introductions to 
his commentaries on the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, and 
on the Epistle to the Hehrews. It does not, as Nestle seems to 
think (Zntr. p. 923), involve a surrender at discretion to the 
authority of Syr-s77m and k. It simply calls for a systematic 


comparison of the distinctive readings of the rival groups hefore 
a final judgment is passed on their respective merits, 
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study by the fact that it occupied so large a share 
of the time and attention of such aman. The fact 
that the writing of the Jntroduction fell to Dr. 
Hort has prevented scholars generally from realiz- 
ing the nature and the extent of Dr. Westcott’s 
share in that wonderful monument of the labour of 
28 years. The minds and methods of the two fellow- 
workers were remarkably distinct, and well fitted 
to check and complement each other. And their 
work: is in the strictest sense the resultant of their 
combined forces, and not, as in weaker hands work 
on the same principle might tend to become, a 
mere compromise appreciably feebler and weaker 
than either scholar would have produced independ- 
ently. 

AH the time the present writer was engaged on 
this article he was looking forward to the day when 
he could present it to Dr. Westcott as some acknow- 
ledgment, however unworthy, of a debt of grati- 
tude that has been accunimlating for 24 years, 
and gather from his kind but searching criticism 
what measure of success had attended this attempt 
to expound and illustrate the principles on which 
he and his great collaborator had worked. Now 
he can only inscribe it with reverence and affection 
to their memory. Christian scholarship will for 
all time be the richer for the example of their 
‘implicit confidence in all truth’ and their ‘ guile- 
less workmanship’ (Jntr. ὃ 425). 

J. O. F. Murray. 

VERSIONS (ENGLISH).—Owing to the length 
of the subject, it may be found convenient to 
divide it into the following sections: (1.) Anglo- 
Saxon ; (11.) Anglo-Norman ; (111.) Wyelifite ; (iv.) 
Reformation period; (v.) Puritan; (vi.) Eliza- 
bethan; (vii.) Roman Catholic; (vii.) The 
‘Authorized’ and its successors; (ix.) The ‘ Re- 
vised’; (x.) The ‘ American Revised.’ 


i, ANGLO-SAXON.—At the head of this period it 
is usual to place Ceedmon (tc. 680), although he 
did not, properly speaking, translate any part 
of the Bible. The work ascribed to him is 
an alliterative poem, in which he paraphrases 
the Scripture account of the chief events in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel. A continuation of 
the poem, now imperfect, treats of portions of the 
life of Christ. His story is picturesquely told by 
Bede (HL Iv. xxiv.),—how, from a servant, he 
became a monk in the mixed monastery under St. 
Hilda; and how, when bidden to exercise his 
newly found gift of song, he burst forth into a 
hymn of praise of the great Creator. Bede gives 
in Latin the substance of this hymn. On the 
margin of some MSS of Bede a short West-Saxon 
poem of nine lines is found, purporting to be the 
original. At the end of the Moore MS (Camb. 
Univ. Lib. Kk. v. 16) the verses are found in the 
Northumbrian dialect; and, as this would be 
Cadmon’s own tongue, it has been considered to be 
the older form. [But whether any of these is the 
original vernacular of Ceedmon, or only a retrans- 
lation from Bede’s Latin, cannot be pronounced 
with certainty. The bymn bears only a general 
resemblance to the beginning of the poems, and 
hence doubts have been thrown on the Cadmonian 
authorship of the latter.* ‘The poems exist, so far 
as is known, in one manuscript only (Bodleian, 
Junius xi.). It was given by Archbishop Ussher 
to Francis Dujon, or Junius, librarian of the Earl 
of Arundel, and by him bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian. It was printed at Amsterdam in 1655, and 
was edited with an English translation by Ben- 

* See the edition of Bede’s works by Pluminer, 1896, vol. ii. 
P. 252, where the question is ably discussed, and Εἰ. Graz’s 

eitrdge zur Textkritik der sogenannten Caedmonschen Genesis, 
Kénigsberg, 1896. An interesting study of this ‘Milton of our 
forefathers’ will be found in R. 8. Watson’s Caedmon, the first 
| English Poet, 1875. 
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jamin Thorpe in 1832, and again published by 
Grein in his Bibliothek in 1857. A short passage 
from Thorpe’s literal rendering, on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s chastisement, will give some 
notion of Ceedmon’s style— 


* To thee shall not be meal-meat, 
gave the mountain’s grass, 
nor rest assigned : 
but thee the rain’s shower 
shall waken and chastise.’ 


Bede (1 735) himself is known to have trans- 
lated portions of Scripture into his native tongue. 
Purvey, indeed, in his General Prologue,” asserts 
that ‘1f worldli clerkis loken wel here croniclis and 
bokis, thei shulden fynde, that Bede translatide 
the bible.’ No authority, so far as is known to 
the present writer, can now be found for this 
statement. But Bede expressly says, in a letter 
to Bishop Eegbert (c. v.), that he had often trans- 
lated the Creed and Lord’s Prayer for uneducated 
priests.+ And the touching passage is familiar to 
all, in which his biographer Cuthbert describes the 
end of 1115 life approaching, before he had finished 
his version of St. John.t It is a matter for regret, 
that not even this version should have escaped the 
ravages of time. 

King Alfred (+ 900) added to his other titles to 
the name of Great an expressed conviction that his 
code of civil laws must be based upon the revealed 
law of God. Acting on this conviction, he pre- 
faced his code of Saxon laws with a free trans- 
lation of the enactments in Ex 20-23, and of the 
letter sent by the apostles in Jerusalem, contained 
in Ac 15. His reason for the addition, at first 
sight apparently singular, of this passage from the 
NT, was to show how the harshness of the Hebrew 
lex talionis was modified by the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. In king Alfred’s translation there are 
some noticeable peculiarities. In Ex 20" ‘for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth,’ for 
‘Lord’ (Dominus) he puts, not Dryhien, the usual 
word, but Cris¢t:—‘forSam on .VI. da3um crist¢ 
3ewohrte heofonas 7 eordan.’ The explanation 15 
that, in a contemporary Anglo-Saxon poem, Christ 
is made to describe how He created the earth; 
and Dominus, in the Vulgate of the NT, is of 
course frequently used of Christ. Anothersingular 
change is his transposition of a clause in the Fifth 
Commandment. He places ‘which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee’ directly after ‘thy father and 
thy mother,’ apparently wishing to take ‘land’ in 
the general sense of earth, and so removing the 
limitation. A third alteration 1s made at the end 
of Ac 15%, In the Latin text followed by him 
there is an interpolated clause: ‘et quod vobis 
non vultis fieri, non faciatis aliis.’ This is duly 
rendered: "1 pet 3e willen pet odre men éow ne 
don, ne dow 36 Sat oprum monnum’; ‘and what 
ye would that other men should not do to you, 
that do ye not to other men.’ § 

Besides these, there are extant varions MSS by 
unknown authors, containing Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of the Psalms and of the Gospels. One such 
version of the Psalter, contained in a MS found 
in the National Library of Paris about the be- 

* Forshall and Madden’s Znireduction, p. 59. 

+ ‘Propter quod et ipse multis sepe sacerdotibus idiotis hc 
utraque, et symbolum uidelicet et dominicam orationem, in 
linguam Anglorum translatam optuli.’ a ; 

t See Appendix ii. to vol. i. of Plummer’s edition. A ditli- 
culty is caused, as the editor points out, by the reading of the 
St. Gallen MS, which appears to make Bede's translation extend 
only to Jn 619. Such a limitation spoils the sequel of the story ; 
unless we understand it to mean that the translator had got no 
further, when the premonitory symptoms of his illness came 
upon him. 

§ See The Legal Code of dilfred the Great, ed. by Professor 
Milton Haight Turk, Boston (U.8.A.), 1893, pp. 33-37. The 
explanations given in the text are from Professor Turk, who in 
turn acknowledges his indebtedness to the late Dr. F. J. A. 
Hort. 
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ginning of this century, has been thought to be, 
in part at least, the work of Aldhelm (1 709), 
bishop of Sherborne. If so, it would be as early as 
the 7theentury. There seems, however, no evidence 
that it is his work, or as early as his time. In 
this version the first fifty Psalms are rendered 
into prose, the remainder into verse. It was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Thorpe in 1835.* Two other 
versions were published—one edited by Spelman 
in 1640, and the other by Stevenson in 1843.+ 

Of the Gospels, in like manner, three Anglo- 
Saxon versions were published, from MSS—one by 
Archbishop Parker, in 1571 ; another by Marshall, 
reetor of Lincoln College, in 1665 ; and the third 
by Thorpe, in 1842.t It had been a complaint 
of scholars that no proper estimate could be 
formed, from these detached pubhcations, of the 
relative value of the original MSS, or their re- 
lation to one another.§ ‘This cause of complaint 
has now been removed. In the edition of the 
Gospels just referred to, put forth by Skeat,|| not 
only is a larger number of MSS brought into 
requisition, but their comparative date and value 
are ascertained. Two well-known ‘glosses’ are 
also included in this eollection—the Lindisfarne, or 
Durham Book, and the Rushworth. In these the 
Latin is interlined with a verbatim rendering in 
Anglo-Saxon. The date of the Latin text of the 
Lindisfarne is, roughly speaking, about A.D. 700; 
that of its ‘ gloss,’ the work of a priest named 
Aldred, some two and a half centuries later. The 
gloss in the Rushworth MS (so called from its 
donor) is derived from the Lindisfarne. In a note 
at the end of St. John’s Gospel the names of the 
two makers of the gloss (in this case little more 
than transcribers) are given: Frermen, or Farman, 
a priest of Harewood in Yorkshire, and Owun.{ 
It is obvious that, from the nature of its construc- 
tion, a word for word gloss can searcely be called 
@ translation. 

Before leaving the Anglo-Saxon period, a brief 
mention should be made of the metrical version, 
with many abridgments and omissions, of the 
Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and Maccabees, the 
work of Ailfric, Abbot of Peterborough in 1004, 
and Archbishop of York in 1023. What remains of 
this version was published in 1698 by Edward 
Thwaites, at Oxford, under the title Heptateuchus, 
Liber Iob, et Evangelium Nicodenn, ete. It was 
reprinted by Thorpe in 1834, in his Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica, and still more recently by Grein 
in his Bibliothek. This version, like all those pre- 
viously mentioned, is from the Latin.** 


* See the Preface to Forshall and Madden’s Wyclifite Bible, 
p. i, and Monibert’s English Versions, Ὁ. 9, where a specimen 
of the translation is given. : 

¢ See Moulton’s History of the English Βύδ105, p. 8. In 1885 
the Vespasian Psalter (an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss, so 
called from its being contained in the Cotton MS Vespasian 
A. 1) was edited by Henry Sweet for the Early English Text 
Society. Itsdateisthefirst half of the 9th century. The text of 
a later one, the Eadwine Canterbury Psalter, was also edited 
for the same Society by F. Harsley in 1888. 

1 Forshall and Madden, as before. 

§ Westcott, History of the English Bible, 1872, p. 6, n. 2. 

|| The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 
Mercian versions, ed. by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat .. . 1871- 
1877, 4to. ΝΥ 

{| These particulars are taken from Skeat’s edition. See also 
the Preface of Forshall and Madden. With regard to the MS 
versions, Skeat considers the C.C.O. Cambridge MS (No. 140), 
the Bodleian (441), and the Cottonian (Otho C. 1), to be 
practically duplicate copies of an unknown original. The MS 
in the Camb, Univ. Libr. (Ii. 2. 11) is closely akin, perhaps a 
little later. This evidence is of value as pointing to the exist- 
ence of a common Anglo-Saxon version. 

** A specimen of AZlfric’s translation will be found at p. 16 of | 
Mombert’s English Versions. See also Eadie’s Hnglish Bible, 
vol. i. pp. 15,16. In the Handbook for the Wyclif Exhibition, 
arranged by Sir E. M. Thompson, 1584, p. 4, there 1s a descrip- | 
tion of an early llth cent. MS of ®lfric (Cotton, Claudius , 
B. iv.); and also, at p. 1, a full account of the precious | 
* Durham Book,’ mentioned above. 
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10 is a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon idiom, in the versions 
described, that it prefers rendering foreign words, even though 
clumsily, to retaining and assimilating them. Thus ‘centurion’ 
becomes ‘hundred-man,' ‘ disciple’ ‘leorning-cniht,’ ‘parable 
‘bigspel,’ ‘sabbath’ ‘reste-dxzg,’ ‘treasury’ ‘gold-hérd,’ and 
soon.* It will be borne in mind, also, that the Latin text from 
which these versions have been made is not the Vulgate as we 
have it, but in some cases the earliest of Jerome’s revisions, in 
others the Vetus ftala.+ 


li. ANGLO-NORMAN.— During the three cen- 
turies that elapsed after the Conquest, the 
changes going on in the national life and char- 
acter were not favourable, at any rate for a time, 
to the spread of vernacular translations. Apart 
from the sudden disruption in government, and 
the diversion of men’s thoughts to war rather 
than religion or literature, the infusion of Norman- 
French, with its swifter current, into the slower 
English speech, like the influx of the Rhone into 
the Saéne, would tend to check the forination of a 
common literary tongue. The native strength of 
the invaded language prevailed in the long run; 
but for a while, as all know, the Norman-!'rench 
remained the language of the court, the school, 
the bar, while its rival held possession of the 
farmhouse and the cottage. A collateral result of 
this state of things was, that the educated classes 
were the more readily satisfied with Latin, as the 
language for religious use ; while the need, or the 
possibility, of devotional books in one common 
native tongue was less and less thought of.+ 

Yet even in this period, as Forshall and Madden 
have pointed out, the Anglo-Normans had trans- 
lated into their own dialect, before the year 1200, 
the Psalter and Canticles of the Church in prose.§ 
More remarkable still, they are said to have exe- 
cuted in this country a prose translation into their 
own tongue of the entire Bible.|| Metrical para- 
phrases of Scripture stories, sueh as are found 
in the Ormulum, would help to keep alive a 
knowledge of Holy Writ. 

It will suffice, however, here to give a short 
account of two works, both belonging to the first 
half of the 14th cent. ; of one of which it is said 
that it is ‘the earliest version in English prose 
of any entire book of Scripture.’ Both are prose 
versions of the Psalms. The author of the first is 
commonly beheved to be the William of Shore- 
ham (de Schorham), of whom we have a number of 
English poems remaining. William himself was 
probably a monk of the priory of Leeds in Kent. 
Shoreham, presumably his native place, is between 
four and five miles from Sevenoaks. When the 
rectory of Chart Sutton, in Kent, was impropriated 
by Walter Raynolds, Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1313 to 1827, to Leeds priory, William of 
Shoreham became its first vicar.** In this capacity, 
like an earlier George Herbert, he poured forth his 


* See Bosworth and Waring’s Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels, 1865, p. xvii. 

t Moulton, The English Bible, p.9. See also Bosworth and 
Waring, as before, Pref. p. x, where examples are given. 

t See Traill’s Social England, vol. ii. (1894) p. 538, and Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest, v. p. 508. 

§ Preface, p. iii. They refer, in evidence, to Cotton MS Nero 
C. iv., Trinity Coll. Camb. MS R. 17. 1, and others. 

|| 2. The editors refer to the Cataloque des MSS francois de 
la Bibliothtque du Roi, by M. Alexis Paulin Paris; in vol. i. 
pp. 1-3 of which is a description of a MS (No. 6701) entitled 
Fraduetion littérale de la Sainte Bible. M. Paris thinks that 
the writing and dialect of the MS, which is assigned to the 14th 
cent., prove it to have been ‘exécuté en Angleterre.’ The other 
two MSS referred to by Forshall and Madden contain, accord- 
ing to ΔΓ. Paris (Catalogue, t. vii. pp. 183, 200), only * traductions 
en vers’ from the Bible. 

Ἵ The Ormulum, so called from its author Ormin, or Orm, an 
Augustinian canon of the 12th cent., was edited by R. M. White 
(2nd ed. 1878). Notes on its spelling will be found in an edition 
of the History of the Holy Rood, by A. 8. Napier (Early English 
Text Society), 1894. 

** These particulars are taken from the Preface to The Religious 
Poems of William de Shoreham, edited for the Percy Society 
by Thomas Wright, 1849. Wright’s text is criticised in many 
passages by Konrath in his Bettrdge zur Erkidrung und Tezi- 


| Kritik des W. von Schorham, Berlin, 1878. 
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soul in verse. So far as is known, his poems are 
contained in one solitary manuscript,* which also 
contains a prose version of the Psalter in English 
of this period. Whether the two productions are 
to be referred to the same author, has been made 
a matter of question. That the poems are the 
work of William of Shoreham, is not doubted. 
His name is found in the colophon to some of 
them. And it might be thought suflicient evi- 
dence of unity of authorship, under the cireum- 
stances, that the handwriting is the same through- 
out. But Konrath argues, on the other side, that 
the dialect in which the version of the Psalter is 
written is not Kentish, as ‘Schorhain’s’ would 
naturally be, but Midland.+ 

The subjoined extract, containing the opening 
verses of Ps 56 (in the Latin Bible 55), will enable 
the reader to judge of the style of the version :— 

Miserere mei, deus, quoniam coneulcauit me homo: tota die 
impugnans diabolus tribulauit me. Haue mercy on me, god, 
for man hab defouled me. Pe fende trubled me, fe3tand alday 
o3ayns ime. Conculcauerunt me inimict mei tota die, quoniain 
multt bellantes erant aduersum me. Myn enemys defouled 
mle] alday, for many were fe3tand ojains me. Ab ascendine 
diet timebo te: ego uere in te sperabo. Y shal drede pe fram pe 
he3t of be daye: Y for sobe shal hope in pe. Jn deo laudabo 
sermones meos in deo speraui: non timebo guid faciat michi 
humanacaro, Hii shal hery my wordes, what manes flesshe dob 
tome. Tota die mala uerba mea execrabantur: aduersurn me 
omnes cogitaciones eoruminmalum, Alday be wicked acurseden 
myn wordes o3ains me: alle her poutes ben in iuel. Jnhabi- 
tabunt in inferno ὦ abseondent sc ἰδὲ, ipsi caleaneuni meum 
obseruabunt, Hii shul wonen in helle, and ber hii shul hiden 
hem, and hii shul kepen mid fouleinges. Sicut sustinuerunt .i. 
temptauerunt @nimam meam, pro illo saluos faceres eos d in 
ira tua populos istos constringes .i. aduersabis. As hii tempteden 
my soule for nou3t, pou shalt make hem sauf and 30u shalt 
bringe to nou3t pes folkes in pyn ire. Deus, uitam meam 
annuntiaut tibt: posuisti lacrimas meas in conspectu tuo, Ha, 
god, ich telde my lyf to pe: pou laidest min teres in by sy3t.t 


Whatever doubt there may be as to the author- 
ship of the version of the Psalter known as 
Shoreham’s, there is none regarding that assigned 
to Richard Rolle of Hampole (+ 1349), Richard 
was a native of Thornton, near Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, and was sent to Oxford by Thomas de 
Nevile, archdeacon of Durham. At the age of 
nineteen, obeying an inward impulse, he left the 
university, and became a hermit at Hampole, near 
Doncaster. His commentary is devotional and 
mystical, and, as such, is often quoted by Adam 
Clarke in his notes on the Bible. The following 
specimens will show his method, which is to set 
down, after each verse of the Latin in order, a 
literal rendering of it, and then to add his own 
comments :— 


Ps 1861 Conjitemini Domino quoniam bonus: quoniam in 
eternum misericordia etus.  Shrifis til lorde for he is gode: 
for withouten end the mercy of him. ΑἸ Grete louyng of this 
psalme is shewyd in paralypomenon,|| where it is red. that 
when the sunnys of israel began to loue god and sey eonjitemini 
domino. the ἴον of god fultilde goddis hous. also nere is the 
presens of goddis grace, if hit be purly seyd. loue we god here 
that we may loue him with aungels: his louying is our fode. 
for no delite is like it. 


* No. 17,376 of the Additional MSS in the British Museum. It 
is on vellum, 7% by δὲ in, in size. A memorandum by the late 
Sir Ἐς Madden, on the fly-leaf, relates the curious adventures 
through which the MS passed before it finally came into the 
possession of the Museum in 1849. The writer notes also the 
resemblance of the version of the Psalter to that ina MS in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, ascribed to John Hyde. 

ἡ Bevtrdge, as before, p.1. It was, however, a tendency of 
the Mercian, or Midland, to absorb collateral dialects into itself ; 
and possibly some who spoke Kentish might write Mercian. 
See a passage quoted from John de Trevisa in Traill’s Social 
England, ii. p. 588. 

t The English of this passage was given as a specimen in the 
Guide-book to the Wyclif Exhibition, before mentioned, p. 10. 
We have inserted the Latin text from the MS itself, fol. 50. It 
is noticeable how much it differs from the Vulgate. 

§ See the edition of The Psalter or Psalms of David and 
certain Canticles ... by Richard Rolle, of Hampole, ed. by 
H. KR, Bramley, 1884, p. v. The MSS used by the editor are 
Univ. Coll. MS Ixiv.; Sidney Sussex Coll. MS Δ δ. 3; andthe 
Laudian MS 286. 


i Chronicles. The reference is to 2 Ch 71. | 
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Ps 1361 Super jlumina babilonis illic sedimus & jleutmus: 
dum recordaremur syon. @ Abouen the flodes of babilon thar 
we sat and gret: whils we vmthou3t* of syon, «1 fflodis of 
babilon are all thinges that are lufid here. and passis, that holy 
men beholdis and forsakes, sittand abouen thaim. & gretis 
thair oun pilerymage & thair synne. that are rauysht in til 
the flodis. whils thei thynk of syon. that is, of heuen, where 
nothing rennys, bot all that ioy is to gedur, worldis men 
gretis. bot nou3t bot for tynsil of thair godes or thair 
frendis. as thei loy nou3t bot in thair welth. ilk man shal 
grete. bot thinkand of syon. 


111, WYCLIFITE.—To understand aright the 
Biblical labours of Wyclif and those who worked 
with him, we must take a brief survey of the 
events amidst which he grew up, and try to 
discern their general drift. 

The reign of Edward 11. is often described as 
one of outward glory and prosperity. It was so in 
part, but it was much more (the latter part of it, 
at least) a period of upheaval and slow-working 
revolutionary movements. Jt was a period in 
which the sentiment of national independence be- 
came more strong and definite, both in civil and 
religious matters. In 1338 the German electors 
asserted their right to choose a king, whose title 
should not need confirmation by the pope.t The 
‘captivity’ of the papacy itself, when from 1378 
to 1409 an anti- Rome was fixed at Avignon, 
tended materially to strengthen this sentiment. 
The claims of a spiritual sovereignty, the visible 
seat of which was at a spot just outside the French 
frontier, became perceptibly weakened, as regards 
England at least, in a eountry which regarded 
France as its natural enemy. Evidence of the 
erowth of this anti-papal feeling was shown in the 
passing of the Statute of Provisors in 1351, of the 
Ordinance of Premunire in 1353, and of the for- 
midable statute bearing that name in 1393. The 
sreat battles of the reign, and its great calamit 
of the Black Death, both, rightly interpreted, 
taught the same lesson. At Crecy and Poitiers 
it was the national militia of England that over- 
threw the feudal chivalry of France ; the yeoman’s 
cloth-yard shaft that unhorsed the mail-clad noble. 
After the Black Death of 1348-49, which ceased 
only after it had swept away half the entire popu- 
lation, those of the working classes who were left, 
whether as labourers in the fields or handicrafts- 
men in the towns, were masters of the situation. 
No statutes of labourers could prevent them from 
demanding and obtaining higher wages. For the 
next thirty years the struggle went on between 
the forces of upheaval, on the one hand, and 
repression on the other, till it eulminated in the 
Peasant Revolt, and in the scenes of riot at Bury 
and St. Albans. 

This spirit of the age is seen reflected in the two 
poets who, with Wyclif, are the greatest names 
in its literature. William Langland, born about 
1332, took for the hero of his discursive poem, 
no noble, kut a peasant, Piers the Plowman, who 
‘rises, in the poet’s conception, from being only a 
representative English labourer, to the type of 
Christ himself.’+ And of the many characters 
who grew into life under the creative hand of 
Chaucer, the one drawn with the finest and most 
loving touch, the ‘ poure persoun of a toune,’ was 
a ploughnian’s brother. 

Of John Wyclif himself, at least for the earlier 
part of his life, but few facts are known with cer- 
tainty. He was a Yorkshireman, and, according 
to Leland,§ came from the village of Wyclif-on- 
Tees. That he entered Oxford is certain ; and, as 
he was afterwards Master of Balliol College, a 
college founded not long before by a neighbouring 


*Thought about. So umgang, with the prefix used as in 
German. 

t Traill, Social England, ii. p. 159. + Ib, p. 226. 

§ Collectenea, ii. 329. For the claims of a supposed ‘ Spress:- 
well’ to be his birthplace, see the Introduction to Wyclif's 
English Works, by ¥. D. Matthew, 1880, p. 1. 
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family, the Balliols of Barnard Castle, it may be 
reasonably concluded that this was the place of 
his education. In 1360 he became, as has just 
been said, Master of Balliol; and in 1361 he was 
presented to the rectory of Fillingham in Lincoln- 
shire, resiening his Mastership soon after. This 
living he exchanged, in 1368, for that of Ludgers- 
hall in Buckinghamshire, probably as being nearer 
Oxford. Whether he was the John Wyclif ap- 
pointed by Archbishop Islip, in 1865, warden of 
his secularized foundation of Canterbury Hall, is 
doubtful.* In 1366 his pen was employed in the 
service of Parliament, which had rejected the 
claim of pope Urban v. for payment of arrears of 
the annual tribute first imposed on king John. 
On this occasion he terms himself ‘ peculiaris regis 
clericus.’'+ In 1371 he advocated the proposal that 
the revenues of the Chureh should be subject to 
the general taxation. In 1374, being by this time 
a Doctor of Divinity, he was nominated on a com- 
mission appointed to confer with the pope’s repre- 
sentatives at Bruges about the exercise of papal 
Provisions.t In his protracted stay on the Con- 
tinent his mind may well have been stirred by 
what he saw, to speculate ‘de optimo statu eccle- 
sim,’ as More’s was, when on a similar mission on 
secular business, in the same region, to speculate 
‘de optimo statu reipublicw.’ The embassy was a 
fruitless one. YVPossibly as a reward for his ser- 
vices, Wyclif was presented, in 1374, to the Crown 
living of Lutterworth; where, having resigned 
Ludgershall, he remained till his death. 

In 1377 caine the first open attack made upon 
him by the authorities of the Church. He was 
cited to appear before Convocation, assembled at, 
St. Paul’s on Feb. 19th. But the prosecution was 
really a political one, aimed at John of Gaunt, 
through Wyclif, and the proceedings came _ to 
nothing. Papal bulls then arrived, requiring his 
prosecution on nineteen specified articles. Tor a 
time these were suspended owing to the death of 
Edward 1. in June of the same year. But in the 
spring of 1378 he appeared at Lambeth to stand 
his trial. Once more, however, the prosecution 
was arrested, this time by the influence of the 
Princess of Wales, widow of the Black Prince.§ 
In 1382 he had a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he partially recovered. But on Innocents’ Day, 
1384, he was again struck down, while engaged in 
Divine service, and died on the last day of that 
year. 

Such are the bare outlines of Wychi’s life. It 
would seem that one of the subjects most in his 
thoughts, suggested in part, no doubt, by the 
events throuch which he lived, was that of lord- 
ship or dominion. By what title did the pope, 
the abbot, the secular governor, claim the power 
he exercised? Was that ‘lordship’ dependent, in 
any way, on his own personal character? Did it 
involve a reciprocity of service? The theories he 
formed appear to have been suggested by the 
de Pauwperie Salvatoris of Richard Fitz Ralph, 
archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1360.|| But 
in the mind of Wyclif they did not remain mere 
speculative theories, but becaine actively aggres- 
sive principles. One of his propositions was: 
“ποῦ ad verum dominium scculare requiritur 
iustitia dominantis, sic quod nullus in_peccato 

* I, D. Matthew inclines to the view that he was. See the 
Introduetion as before, p.iv,n. Sir Ἐκ ΜΙ. Thompson, in the 
account of Wyclif prefixed to the Guide-book before referred to, 
thinks the evidence for it conclusive. 

tf Compare the title ‘elcricus specialissimus domini regis,’ 
borne by Philip Repyngdon, lt appears to mean king’s 
chaplain, and not, as some think, a special clerk or com- 
rursstoner, 

1 Stubbs, Constitutional ΤΠ βίον, 1880, il. p. 463. 

§ 1}, p. 484. 


| Sce the Preface to R. L. Poole’s edition of the de Dominio, 
1890, pp, XxXXiv-xxxvi. 


mortali est dominus alicuius rei.2* From this 
great principle, which Wyclif intentionally made 
a prelude to his Summa in Theologia, the line of 
action he subsequently followed may in large 
measure be deduced. His life was a rebellion 
against what he believed to be unjust dominion— 
a rebellion analogous to the national one going on 
in more than one country of Europe at the time. 
As a justification of this course of conduct, since 
ecclesiastical authority was adverse to him, he fell 
back upon the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
Word of God, he believed, would snpport him in 
his position, though the religious orders might 
assail him, and archbishops condemn. Hence he 
began to lay stress on the importauce of a study 
of the Bible, and the necessity that people should 
be able to read it in their own tongue. In his 
tract on the Pastoral Office, probably written not 
later than 1378,+ he pleads for an English trans- 
lation. After instancing the gift of tongues at 
Pentecost, and the fact of St. Jerome’s making a 
translation of the Bible, he continues: ‘ Also the 
wurthy reume of fraunse, not-with-stondinge alle 
lettingis, hath translatid the bible and the gospels 
with othere trewe sentensis of doctours out of 
lateyn in-to freynseh, why shulden not engliysche 
men do so? as lordis of englond han the bible in 
freynsch, so it were not ayenus (against) resoun 
that they hadden the same sentense in engliysch ; 
for thus goddis lawe wolde be betere knowun & 
more trowid for onehed of wit (believed for unity 
of meaning), & more acord be be-twixe reumes.’ t 
At what precise date Wyclif beran himself to 
supply this want, we have not the means of know- 
ing. No doubt, his thoughts had long been turned 
toit. But the genuineness of what is commonly 
cited as his first work in this field, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, with translation, has been 
called in question. At any rate, by the year 1380 
he was busily occupied with the task of trans- 
lating the NT, while a fellow-worker, Nicholas of 
Hereford,§ was engaged upon the OT. Hereford’s 
work, of which the original MS is extant, breaks 
off abruptly in the middle of a verse, Bar 3”. 
The cause of this sudden interruption has been 
conjectured to be a summons to appear before a 
syhod of preaching friars, served upon Hereford 
in 1382, followed by an adjourned trial held at 
Canterbury, which ended in his being excom- 


* Ib, p. xivii. For the evidence that the de Dominio is 
Wryclif's, see Ὁ. xxii. 

+ English Works, ed. by I. D. Matthew, pp. 405, 429, The 
editor inakes no doubt that this is Wyclif’s own composition. 
In another tract, on the Office of Curates, probably not by 
Wyclif himself, but by one of his school (ib. p. 141), the lan- 
guage used is very decisive. Speaking of the opposite party, 
the writer says; ‘thei crien opynly that seculer men schullen 
not entirmeten (meddle) hem of the gospel to rede it in heir 
modir tonge, but heere her gostly fadris preche & do after hem 
in alle thingis ; but this is expresly ayenst goddis techynge.’ 

{ Mr. Matthew suggests (p. 5380) that the French translation 
referred to in this passage may be that described by M. Paris. 
See above, p. 2375 note {. Bender, in his Der JSeformator 
Johann Wicklif, 1884, pp. 11-20, collects the passages, from 
Foxe and others, which seem to indicate the existence of 
vernacular Bibles in England before Wyclif’s time. Butif any 
such had been known to Wyclif, his argument in the text 
would have lost its force. 

§ Nicholas of Hereford was an Oxford man, and Fellow of 
Queen’s, with which collere Wyclif also is said to have becn 
connected. He wasimplicated in the confession of John Ball 
in 1381, Throughout the Lent of 1382 he was preaching zeal- 
ously at the University Church in support of Wyclif’s doctrines ; 
but on June 15th was suspended from all public functions. On 
July 1st, failing to appear at his trial, he was excommunicated, 
From this sentence he appealed to the pope, and set out for 
Rome. Hence probably the sudden termination of his manu- 
script work, before referred to. More than once he narrowly 
escaped being handed over to the secular power. At length, 
after being, according to Foxe, grievously tormented in Salt- 
wood Castle, he recanted, probably in 1391. He afterwards 
himself sat in Judgment on heretics, was treasurer of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1397, and died in the Carthusian monastery of St. 
Anne, Coventry, somewhere about 1420.—See R. I Poole’s 
article in the Diet. of Nat. Biography. 
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municated on July Ist. Who continued and 
finished the OT* we do not know. It would 
no doubt be under Wyclif’s superintendence ; but 
it was in this year that he had his first seizure of 
illness, and it is difficult to believe that he could, 
single-handed, have finished his own NT work, 
and also what was wanting of Hereford’s. It is 
usual, however, to assign to him the whole of the 
NT translation and the remainder of the OT. 

The want of uniformity perceptible in the work, 
added to the defects naturally attending a first 
attempt, rendered a complete revision necessary. 
This was at once taken in hand; but, before it 
could be finished, death removed the master mind. 
A faithful disciple of Wyclif, John Purvey,t car- 
ried on the work, and, somewhere about 1388, the 
whole task of revision was accomplished. 

In a lengthy ‘Prolog’ to the OT thus revised, 
Purvey states the principles by which he had been 
guided. Out of a charitable desire, he says, 
‘to saue alle men in our rewme (realm), whiche 
God wole haue sauid, a symple creature hadde 
myche trauaile, with diuerse felawis and helperis,= 
to gedere manie elde biblis, and othere doctouris, 
and comune glosis,§ and to make oo Latyn bibel 
sumdel (somewhat) trewe.’ He then describes the 
process of revision, as the workers compared the 
version made with ‘the glose,’ and other doctors, 
‘and speciali Lire|| on the elde testament, that 
helpide ful myche in this werke.’ <A third time 
their performance was tested, by a reference to 
grammarians and early writers, in order to settle 


*It should be remembered that, according to the arrange- 
ment of the books of the OT in the Vulgate, the portion remain- 
ing after Baruch is not large—Ezekiel, Daniel (with its con- 
tinuations), the Minor Prophets, and 1 and 2 Maccabecs. 

t The important part taken by Purvey in Wyclif’s great work 
makes some particulars of his life desirable. He is said to have 
been a native of Lathbury in Buckinghamshire, born about 
1354. Wyclif, it will be remembered, was at one time rector of 
Ludgershall in that county. During Wyclif’s residence at 
Lutterworth, Purvey was closely associated with him, and, after 
his master’s death, went, as one of the itinerant preachers, to 
Bristol, a city in sympathy with the new movement. Proceed- 
ings were taken against him by the Bishop of Worcester, and in 
1390 he was imprisoned. In 1400-1 he was brought before Con- 
vocation, and recanted. In August 1401 he was presented to 
the vicarage of West Hythe in Kent; but, his mind being ill at 
ease, he resigned it in Oct. 1408. In 1421 we find him again 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley. He was alive in 1427, 
after which nothing seems known of him.—See the article by 
J. W. Hales in the Dict. of Nat. Biography, vol. xvii. p. 52. 

{ Who these helpers were we can only conjecture. The three 
following were noted adherents of Wyclif at the time, and it is 
not improbable that one or more of them had a hand in the 
work :—John Aston, or Ashton, is said to have been of Merton 
College, Oxford. If Wyclif was seneschal of Merton, this might 
account for their friendship. In 1382 he was conspicuous as 
one of Wyclif’s itinerant preachers. In that year, along with 
Lawrence Bedeman, Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Repyngdon, 
he was summoned to appear at Blackfriars, in London, before 
Archbishop Courtney. By a royal patent, July 13th, he was 
expelled from his university. On Nov. 27th he recanted, but 
we find him again denounced as a Lollard, and prohibited from 
preaching. 

Lawrence Bedeman, otherwise Stevine, was an Oxford man, 
like his companions, being of Stapeldon Hall, afterwards 
Exeter College. It fared with him, in 1382, as with Aston. 
Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, took proceedings against him 
for his conduct as an itinerant preacher in Cornwall. After 
inaking his submission, he became rector of Lifton, Devonshire, 
and was there as late as 1410. 

Philip of Repyngdon was probably a native of Repton. He 
was educated at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, and before 1382 was 
an Augustinian canon of St. Mary de Pré, Leicester. Like 
Hereford, he was a vigorous upholder of Wyclif’s tenets in ser- 
mons atOxford. When exposcd to the same trial, he appears to 
have succumbed at once, becoming afterwards a great favourite 
with Henry Iv., with the style of ‘clericus specialissimus 
domini regis Henrici,’ and in 1404-5 being made Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Sept. 18th, 1408, he was created a cardinal by 
Gregory xu, and died in 1424.—See the articles by O. L. 
Kingsford and R. L. Poole in the Dict. of Nat. Biegraphy. 

8 The glossa ordinaria, or ‘comune glose,’ was the work of 
He ia Strabo, about a.m 840. The interlinear gloss was 
aver, 

|| Nicolaus de Lyra, so called from the place of his birth in 
Normandy, was a converted Jew. Hence the special value 
attached to his commentary on the Old Testament. He died 
@. Paris in 1340. 
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the precise use and meaning of words and phrases. 
And yet once again there was a final scrutiny, by 
a committee, as we should say, when there were 
present ‘manie gode felawis and kynnynge at the 
correcting of the translacioun.’ * 

That the work, after so much preliminary care, 
was well and thoroughly done, need not surprise 
us. Purvey’s revision appears to have aimed 
chiefly at making the rendcring more idiomatic, 
both in respect of the vocabulary and the construc- 
tion of sentences. In particular, too close an 
imitation of the participial construction of the 
Latin had often led the earlier translators into 
difficulties. ‘ Wyclif’s own part,’ says a competent 
judge,t ‘offends less in this respect than Here- 
ford’s ; but the work of each needed anglicizing or 
englishing ; and this was the improvement Purvey 
set himself to carry out.’ A few examples will 
make this clearer. It should be premised that not 
only was the Vulgate the sole authority for the 
translation, but that, as Purvey himself says, the 
text of the Vulgate was then in a bad state. ‘The 
comune Latin biblis,’ he declares, ‘han more nede 
to be correctid, as manie as I haue seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bible late translatid.’ This 
was particularly the case with the Psalms, St. 
Jerome’s version of which was not used in the 
services of the Church, ‘ but another translacioun 
of othere men, that hadden myche lasse kunnyng 
and holynesse than Jerom hadde.’ 

In Ex 722 the mailefict of the Vulgate is rendered ‘the clepers 
of deuels to doon yuel’ by Hereford ; ‘ witchis’ by Purvey. 

Jos 1017 ‘lurking in the spelunk of the cite’ (EI.); ‘hid in 
the denne of the citee’ (P.). 

Jg 523 Maledicite terre, ‘curse ye to the loond’ (H.); ‘curse 
ye the lond’(P.). 

Ps 77 (78)79 De post fetantes accepit eum, ‘fro the after 
berende blet he toc hym’ (H.); ‘he took hym fro bihynde 
scheep with lambren ’ (P.). 

Ps 1134 ‘The maumetis of Jentilis syluer and gold’ (H.); 
‘The symulacris of hethene men ben siluer and gold’ (P.). 

Lk 14145 ‘Whan sum man of sittinge at the mete had herd’ 
(11.); ‘And whanne som of hem that saten togider at the mete 
had herd’ (P.). 

Ro 1311 ‘ And we witinge this tyme, for hour is now, vsfor to 
ryse of slepe’ (H.); ‘And we knowen this tyme, that the our is 
now, that we rise fro sleep’ (P.).} 

Besides the general ‘ Prolog’ already spoken of, 
there are separate prologues, some of them very 
short, to most of the books of the OT and NT. 
These are usually translated from St. Jerome. 
The order of books in the main follows the Vul- 
gate, but ‘Deeds’ (Acts) stands between Hebrews 
and James. The Epistle to the Laodiceans, in- 
serted after Colossians in the first version, was left 
out by Purvey.§ The later version has also a 
number of marginal glosses or notes in place of 
the short textual insertions common in the eartier. 
These glosses, it may be remarked, whether 
textual or marginal, are not of a controversial 
nature. They are simply explanatory. There 
does not appear to be any desire to use them for 
party purposes. Thus, on the passage relating the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, a subject on 
which Wyclif’s views were elsewhere so strongly 
pronounced, there is no note at all. Neither is 
there on Mt 161’, with the exception of a textual 


* Worshall and Madden, vol. i. p. 57. The General Prologue 
fills 60 pages in this edition. It is strictly a prologue to the 
OT, hardly mentioning the NT, to which Purvey may have 
intended to prefix a similar prologue. 

+ J. W. Hales, in the article before quoted. By the publica- 
tion in a convenient form of The Book of Job, Psalms, ,.. etc., 
from Hereford’s version as revised by Purvey (Oxford, 1881, 8vo), 
Skeat has made it easy for the ordinary reader to form an 
opinion of Hereford’s style, though not as he originally wrote. | 

t The list of such passages may be easily extended from Kadie 
or Mombert. 

§ As none of the volumes in Forshall and Madden’s great 
edition has a table of contents, Skeat was at the trouble to 
compile one for a paper read by him at a mecting of the Philo- 
logical Society, June 5th, 1896. He distinguishes the different 
MSS used by the editors in each part of their work. See the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1896, Ὁ. 212 ff. 
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gloss, explaining Bariona as ‘the sone of euluer’ 
(a dove). 


This being the case, one is perplexed to know on what ground 
Sir Thomas More should inveigh so bitterly against Wyclif’s 
translation :—‘In which translacyoun he purposely corrupted 
the holy text, malycyously placyng therin suche wordys as 
myght in the reders erysserue to {116 profe of such heresyes as 
he went about to sow; which he not only set forth with his 
own translacyon of the byble, hut also with certayne prologes 
and glosys which he made ther vpon.’* 
glosses as we have do not answer this description. ‘The 
ecclesiastical authorities in England’ at the time, writes an 
unexceptionable witness,t ‘most certainly approved of various 
copies of the actual versions now Innown as Wyclifite.’ Some of 
these extant copies are shown, by the autographs and inscrip- 
tions they hear, to have belonged to high personages in Church 
and State. What is the explanation? A very daring one has 
heen started by Father Gasquet.{ He endeavours to prove that 
the versions of which we have been speaking, those we call the 


Wyclifite, are not Wyclifite at all; that we have been under a | 


delusion all these years; that the heretical translation of the 
Bible due to Wyclif and his followers, if it ever existed, has 
completely disappeared 3; and that what we possess under that 
name is neither more nor less than an authorized Catholic 
translation of the Bible. The existence of such orthodox 
versions is attested by the evidence of Sir Thomas More, who 
declares that ‘the whole byble was longe before his (Wyclif’s) 
dayes by vertuous & well-lerned men translated into the 
englysh tonge, & by good and godly people with deuocyon & 
sobernes well & reuerently red.’§ In another well-known 
passage he speaks of having seen ‘ Bibles fair and old.’ It is to 
he observed that More spealcs of such orthodox versions as were 
made long before Wyclif’s days. The Bibles he has seen are 
That oo authorized version was made at, or after, 
Wyclif’s time, follows plainly, it would seem, from another 
passage a little later on in this same Dyaloge. ‘And surely 
howe it hathe happed that in all this whyle god hath eyther not 
suffered or not prouyded that any good vertuous ma hath had 
the mynde in faythfull wyse to trauslate it, and ther vpon 
eyther the clergy or at the lest wyse some one bysshop to 
approue it, this can I nothynge tell.’ || 

If, then, the orthodox English versions seen by More were 
old ones; if, ag he implies, no fresh ones were made hy authority 
from Wyclif’s day to his own, how is the fact to be explained 
that the Bible, now suddenly claimed as Catholic, while found, 
wholly or in part, in nearly 200 MSS, should be found nowhere 
but in MSS written in or soon after Wyclif’s time? Why should 
the style, in every instance, fix the composition to the last 
quarter of the ldtheentury? What can have caused this sudden 
and prolific growth of orthodox bibles just then, when no link 
is visible to connect them with an earlier stage? 

Father Gasquet’s paradox is a bold one, and, it need not be 
said, ingeniously and forcibly defended. But, if it is proved 
untenable, the resorting to it will be one more testimony to the 
candour and good faith of the Wyclifite translation.4] 


iv. REFORMATION PERIoD.—The eentury that 
intervened between the death of Wyclif and the 
birth of Tindale has been rightly ealled a century 
of preparation. For a time the spread of Lollard 
opinions was checked. The passing of the Act de 
heerctico comburendo in the reign of Henry Iv., 
and the condemnation of nnauthorized versions of 
the Bible in the Synod at Oxford in 1408, threat- 
ened to be a deathblow to the hopes of Wycelif’s 
followers. But the wave which had retreated for 
a while was soon to return with redoubled force. 
The fall of Constantinople in 1455 threw open to 
the Western world the treasures of Greek litera- 
ture. The invention of printing, about the same 
period, furnished the means of spreading abroad 
the results of the uew learning. In 1406 ** was 
born one destined to be perhaps the greatest ex- 
ponent of that new learning, Desiderius Erasmus. 
Bitherto authority had triumphed against convie- 
tion: it was now to be seen whether it wonld 
triumph against conviction allied with knowledge, 


* A Dyeloge of syr Thomas More Knyghte .. . 1530, ἢν eviii. 
t The Rev. F. A. Gasquet, O.8.B., in an article which origin- 
Ally appeared in the Dublin Review, July 1895, reprinted and 
enlarged in The Old Haglish Bible, and other Essays, 1897, 


. Δ Ὁ. 

{ In the work just cited, pp. 102-178. 

§ Dyaloge, as before, f. eviil. 

! 10. f. cxiv. vers., letter ὦ, 

{| See, further, an article by F. D. Matthew in the Fnaiish 
Historical Review for January 1895, and Kenyon’s Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts, 1895, p. 204 ff. 

** That 1466 and not, as commonly said, 1467 was the date of 
Frasinus’ birth, has been shown by kan, the learned head- 
master of the Erasmiaansch Gymnasium at Rotterdain. 


EXTRA VOL.—16 
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Getween the years 1480 and 1490, possibly in 
the same year that Luther was born at Kisleben, 
William Tindale first saw the light, it is believed, 
in the little village of Slymbridge, Gloucester- 
shire.* Foxe says that ‘trom a child’ he was 
brought up in the University of Oxford. If so, as 
he did not take his Bachelor’s degree till 1512, nor 
his Master’s till 1515,} it would seem that his first 
years there were spent, not in college but in 
school. And with this agrees the statement that 
he entered Magdalen Hall, then known as Grammar 
Hall, the school preparatory to the great founda. 
tion of William of Waynilete. Asa boy there, he 
may have seen Colet, who was probably of Mac- 
dalen ; but Colet left Oxford on being appointed 
Dean of St. Paul’s in 1505, and it is not likely that 
Tindale could have come, in any direct manner, 
under his influence. ‘Spying his time,’ says Foxe, 
Tindale presently left Oxtord for Cambridge. The 
exact year of this migration we do not know, nor 
the immediate cause of it. Itisnatural to connect 
it with the presence of Erasmus in the sister 
university, where he was Lady Margaret professor 
from 1511 to 1515. But here, again, the date of 
Tindale’s M.A. degree is a difficulty. 

After leaving the university, about 1521, as we 
may suppose, he became tutor in tlie family of Sir 
Thomas Walsh, a knight of good position and 
well connected, at the manor house of Little 
Sodbury, not far from the place of his birth. 
Tlere he remained till the latter part of 1523. 
The need of reform in matters ecclesiastical in 
Gloucestershire may be inferred from tlic fact that 
from 1512, when Sylvester de Giglis returned to 
Rome, to 1535, when Hugh Latimer was conse- 
crated, there was no resident bishop of Worcester. 
The see was held by Italians; one of them being 
afterwards Clement Vil. As men’s thouglits were 
turned to such abuses, we can hardly wonder that 
a blunt, free-spoken man lke Tindale occasionally 
got into heated arguments with the loeal elergy and 
others who frequented the manor house. ‘These 
he silenced by a translation of the Enchiridion 
of Erasmus ; but, beginning to preach in an irregu- 
lar manner to the neighbouring villagers, he was 
summoned to appear before a elerical tribunal, 
presided over by Parker, chancellor of the diocese. 

Though no proof of heretical teaching was estab- 
lished against lim, Tindale began to turn his 
thoughts to anotherscene. The idea of an English 


Bible had been long present to his mind. In 
London the idea might become a fact. He would 


address himself to the Bishop of London, Tunstall, 
the friend of More, a man of repute as a states- 
man and a scholar, Armed with a translation of 
Isocrates to be his introduction to the bishop, and 
a letter from his patron to Sir Harry Guildford, he 
came to London. The reception he met with from 
Tunstall, though not surprising to us, and the dis- 
appointments he experienced in other quarters, 
convinced Tindale, as lie sorrowfully owns, ‘not 
only that there was no rowme in my lorde of 
londons palace to translate the new testament, 
but also that there was no place to do it in all 
englonde.’ ἢ 

During his short stay in London he met with 
one faithful friend. This was Humphrey Mon- 
mouth, afterwards an alderman and sheriil, and 
knighted, who chanced to hear him preach in the 

*We follow in this account the Life of Tyndale by Τὸ, 
Demaus, revised edition 1886. The Reformer, it may be noted, 
spelt his own name Tindale (2b. p. 9), the spelling adopted 
throughout this Dictionary. . 

+See Boase, Register of the University af Oxford, 1885, 1. 
pp. ix, 80. He supplicated for his degree in the naine of 
Huchens, or Hychyns, a name by which some previous genera, 
tions of his family appear to have been known. The dates 
furnished by the /tegistes make the earlier year suggested for 
Tindale’s birth improbable. 

t Preface to the Peutaieuch. 
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church of St. Dunstan in the West. Monmouth 
took him into his house as chaplain, at a stipend 
of £10 a year.* For this he afterwards got into 
trouble; and his petition to Cardinal Wolsey, 
between four and five years later, is valuable for 
the picture it gives us of Tindale’s manner of life 
while in his house. After relating his first ac- 
uaintance with him, Monmouth continues: ‘So 

took him into my house half-a-year; and there 
he lived as a good priest as methought. He 
studied most part of the day and of the night 
at his book; and he would eat but sodden meat 
by his good will, and drink but small single 
beer.’ T 

At the table of Monmouth, a merchant who 
had travelled, and visited Rome and Jerusalem, 
Tindale would be sure to meet with men who 
could tell him of the doings abroad, and especially 
of Wittenberg and Luther. Detcrmined at length, 
as the safest course, to entrust his contemplated 
work to a foreign printer, he made choice of Ham- 
burg, and in or about the month of May 1524 set 
sail for that busy city. As Hamburg is said to 
have possessed no printing-press at this time, it Is 
a matter of dispute whether or not Tindale stayed 
there till his translation was ready for printing. 
He may have gone to visit Luther at Wittenberg, 
as is implied in statements of More and others. 
If so, he returned to Hamburg, to receive his re- 
mittance from Monmouth, and then went on to 
Cologne, to arrange for the printing of his English 
Testament at the press of Peter Quentel. Three 
thousand copies of the work, in small quarto size, 
were to be struck off. The printing had advanced 
as far as signature K, when the authorities of the 
city unexpectedly gave orders for the work to be 
stopped, and the printed sheets confiscated. An 
enemy, Cochlzeus,{ had been dogging the footsteps 
of the Iinglish scholar, and from him came the 
information given to the senate. Tindale and his 
companion Roye§ hastily caught up what they 
could of their materials, and took passage up the 
Rhine to Worms, where they would be in less fear 
of interruption. From the difficulty of matching 
Peter Quentel’s type at the press of Peter Schoetier 
(son of the partner of Faust), Tindale seems to 
have given up the thought of completing the 4to 
edition ; and instead to have had his work printed 
in small 8vo, without notes or glosses. But, not 
to waste the copies of the sheets printed in 4to at 
Cologne, he sent them on to England. In this 
way, about March 1525-26, there appeared the 
first English New Testament ever printed, the one 
in 8vo, complete, and the portion of the one in 4to. 
Of this latter, the first printed in point of time, 
only one solitary fragment is known to remain; 
and of the former, only two copies, neither of 
them complete. || 

Before pausing to consider these translations in 


* Equal to about £120 now. 

| OmnIO UES petition is inthe Harleian MSS. See Demaus, 
p. 83 π᾿ 

¢t John Dobenek, who latinized himself as Cochlews, was born 
about 1503 in a village near Niirnherg. Ue was a violent 
opponent of Luther. As he was himself passing a hook through 
Quentel’s press at the time, he had peculiar opportunities for 
learning the husiness of the two Englishmen. See the letters 
from him in Arber’s First Printed English New Testament, 
1871, pp. 18-24. 

§ Wiliam Roye, who had heen an Observant Friar at Green- 
wich, was acting as Tindale’s amanuensis. As would he guessed 
from his poem, he was an uncongenial spirit, and Tindale was 
glad to get rid of him as soon as he could. 

} The fragment in 4to is now in the Grenville Library of the 
British Museum, No. 12,179. It consists of 31 leaves, and goes 
to the end of sheet H, ending ahruptly with the words ‘ Friend, 
how camest thou in hither, and’ (Mt 2212). It has heen photo- 
lithographed, with an Introduction, hy Mr. Arher. Of the Svo 
edition there is an imperfect copy in the Library of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and a perfect one (all hut the title-page) in the 
Lihrary of the Baptist College, Bristol. The singular vicis- 
situdes through which this last book has passed are told by 
Demaus, p. 126, 


detail, we must briefly conclude the story of the 
author’s life. 

The summer of 1526 was probably spent by 
Tindale at Worms, in making arrangements for 
the transmission of his books to England.* Qb- 
stacles in the way of their reception soon began to 
appear. Besides the warning given by Cochleus, 
Edward Lee, the king’s almoner, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, wrote from Bordeaux on Dec. 2nd, 
1525, to report what he had heard of the suspected 
work in his journey through France. One active 
agent in the distribution of the books was Simon 
Fish, author of The Supplicacyon for the Beggars, 
then living near the White Friars. Standish, bishop 
of St. Asaph,t was the first to bring the matter 
under the cognizance of Wolsey. The great 
cardinal was disposed to make light of it, but 
Tunstall was urgent for the condemnation of the 
anonymous version, and it was ordered that the 
books should be burnt, wherever found. To make 
the condemnation more impressive, a public burn- 
ing was appointed, to follow a sermon by the 
Bishop of London at Paul’s Cross.t A mandate to 
the like effect was issued by Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on Nov. 3rd; and by the end of 
the year the part taken by Tindale and Roye came 
to be publiely known, and an active search was 
made for them. West, a priest of the community 
to which Roye belonged, was sent abroad to track 
them, and letters from him and Hermann Rinck, 
during 1528, give an aceount of their efforts. 
Tindale and Roye, however, had separated, and 
their machinations were thus baffled. In 1527, or 
thereabouts, Tindale went to Marburg in Hesse, 
the seat of a university, and there, towards the 
end of 1528, was joined by Frith. At Marburg 
(anglicized in his colophons as ‘ Marlborow’) he 
printed several of his controversial works, and, 
what more concerns us, the first instalment of his 
long-meditated version of the OT. The Penta- 
teuch was here printed by Hans Luft, and pub- 
lished Jan. 17th, 1530.8 Several copies of this 
cxist, but only one (now in the Grenville Library) 
in a perfect condition. It is remarkable for the 
‘piebald’ appearance of the printing ; Genesis and 
Numbers being in Gothic letter; Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Dentcronomy, in Roman. The explana- 
tion probably is that the books were prepared for 
separate issue, the five having no collective title- 
page. The following year Tindale printed, at 


* It isa mystery whence the money was obtained for defray- 
ing the first cost of these editions. 3000 copies of the 8vo0 
edition are said to have heen struck off at Worms. Whether 
the 4to edition was completed there, is disputed. No trace of 
such a complete edition is left, beyond the fragment printed at 
Cologne. Still, even the existence of this was not known till 
1834. 

+ For this person, see Erasmus’ Letter to Justus Jonas (Eng, 
tr. 1883, p. “οἷ, ' ' ; 

t As need hardly be said, this buying up and burning the 
copies of Tindale’s first edition proved the readiest means of 


| providing moneyforasecond. But it is not fair to call Tindale, 


as Dore does, a ‘participator in the crime’ because he let the 
hooks he sold, knowing to what purpose they would he put. 
The motives of the two parties were different. The hishops 
wished to destroy this translation ; Tindale wished to replace it 
by a better. See Dore, Old Bibles, 1888, p. 26. 

§ Genesis alone has the colophon : ‘ Emprented at Marlhorow 
in the lande of Hesse, hy me Hans Luft, the yere of oure Lorde 
M.cccce,.xxx. the xvij dayes of Januarij.’. From the peculiarity 
of ‘Marlborow’ as an equivalent for Marburg, and from an mn- 
pression that Mans Luft never had a printing-press there, 
Mombhert endeavoured to prove that the Pentatench was really 
printed at Wittenberg, and that ‘ Marlborow’ was a pseudonyni. 
‘It is painful,’ says one writer, accepting this as proved, ‘to 
think that an intentional misstatement should be on the tm- 
print of the first part of the English bihle ever issued ’ (Dore, 
Old. Bibles, 1888, p. 67). The pain may fortunately he relieved, 
and the fair fame of Tindale cleared, by observing the evidence 
furnished hy an able reviewer of Momhert in the Athenaeum, 
Apr. 18th, 1885, to show that Hans Luft really had an itinerant 
press at Marburg at this time, and that in fact one publication 
of this very year, the Compendious olde Treatise used hy Foxe, 
bears the colophon: ‘Emprented at Marlborow in the lade of 
Liessen hy me Hans Luft.’ 
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Antwerp most probably, his translation of tle 
Book of Jonah.* Antwerp was a dangerous re- 
treat, but it was conveniently situated for com- 
municating with England. Here accordingly he 
resided from 1533, if not earlier, to his arrest in 
1535. The last two years of his life were years 
of great literary activity. In 1534 appeared at 
Antwerp his revision of the Pentateuch, Genesis 
being the only book in which any changes were 
made; and in November of that year 1115 revised 
NT.t This is commonly called the second edition, 
and it is strange that nine years should have 
elapsed before Tindale himself published one.§ 
But if there lad been any delay, there was none 
now. ‘Two editions appeared in 1535. These must 
be carefully discriminated. The first is entitled: 
The newe Testament dylygently corrected and com- 
parcd with the Greke by Willyam Tindale, and 
Synesshed in the yere of oure Lorde God A.il.D. and 
XXXV.|| No place or printer’s name is given, but 
it is considered to be from the press of Hans van 
Ruremonde at Antwerp. Itisin 8vo, <A striking 
peculiarity of this edition is the curious mis- 
spelling of English words, such as ‘faether’ for 
father, ‘stoede’ for stood, and the like. This 
gave rise to the fancy that Tindale had adapted 
his version to the pronunciation of the Gloucester- 
shire farmers. But the more rational explanation 
is that Dutch or Flemish compositors were em- 
ployed upon this edition ; and that in fact it was 
not superintended by Tindale at all, but a private 
enterprise of Dutch printers, who had observed 
the censure passed on Joye’s unauthorized pro- 
duction of the previous August, and wished to 
anticipate the final revision which Tindale was 
understood to be preparing. 4 

This last revision, in which ‘yet once again’ 
Willyam Tindale addressed the reader, has two 
titles, the first bearing date 1535, the second 1534 ; 
denoting, we niay suppose, the times of publica- 
tion and printing. It is in 8vo size, with black 
letter type, and has a calendar prefixed. While 
bearing no printer’s nae, or place, it has a 
printer's mark with the initials G. H. These 
were conjectured by Stevens to denote Guillaume 
Hychyns, a form of the translator’s name ;** but 
the late Henry Bradshaw has shown convincingly 
that they are the initials of the Antwerp pub- 
lisher, Godfried van der Hagen, who latinized 
himself as Dumeus. The prmter he employed 
was frequently Martin Emperour, who was prob- 
ably the printer of this last revision. tt 

We must hasten to the close. On the 23rd or 
24th of May 1535 Tindale was entrapped and car- 
ried off from Antwerp to the fortress of Vilvorde, 
where he was strangled and burnt on Oct. 6th, 
1536. Even in his imprisonment he was not idle. 
In the touching letter tt to the governor of the 
fortress, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zoom, in which 


* Copies of this had so completely disappeared, that somc 
began to doubt its ever having existed. But in 1861 Lord 
Arthur Hervey discovered a copy, bound up in an old volume 
with other pieces, in his library at Ickworth. 

t Dore, Old Bibles, 1888, p. 69, where the book is described. 

t The newe Testament, dylygently corrected . . . by Witlyam 
Tindale. It was printed in Gothic letter hy Martin Emperour, 
in 8vo. This is tlhe edition used in Bagster’s Heaapla. In 
Fry’s Bibliographical Description it is No. 3. The copy in the 
British Museum is marked C. 23. a. 5. 

§ This is not taking count of surreptitious editions, such as 
Dore gives instances of (op. cit. p. 27), nor of Joye’s un- 
authorized edition in August 1534. For this last, see West- 
cott, Gencral View, 1872, pp. 46-49. 

|| The titles of this and of the next are taken from the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library. The press-marks of the 
two copies are Ὁ, 36. a. 2 and C. 36. Ὁ. 5. 

Ἵ See the Introduction to Baester’s Hexapla, p. 19, col. 1. 
This edition is the one numbered 5 by Fry. 

** See above, Ὁ. 241», note ft. 

tt} See Bradshaw’s paper, ‘ Godfried van der Hagen,’ reprinted 
from the Bibliographer, 1886. 

11 Reproduced in facsimile by Fry, with a translation. 


he petitions for warmer clothing, he asks also for 
a Hebrew Bible, grammar, and dictionary. And 
it is said that he finished in prison a translation of 
the books Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive.* His 
last words at the stake were: ‘Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes !’ 


The influence exercised by Tindale’s version on subsequent 
ones will be best considered later on. But it seems proper to 
notice here a question that has hecn raised as to his competence 
for the work of translating. Was he able to form an independ- 
ent judgment on his Greek and Hebrew originals, or did he 
take his Pentateuch from Luther, and his New Testament from 
Luther and Erasmus?t It may be admitted at once that 
Tindale availed himself freely of the labours of both thoso 
scholars. His object being what it was, he would probably 
have thought it mere perverseness not to do so, But he did 
not borrow as one who could not pay back. Even in the pro- 
logues, he sometimes not only differs from, but argues against, 
the German translator, a3 in the case of the prologue to James. 
Tindale’s great aptitude for languages is shown by various 
testimonies. That of Herman von dem Buschet would he 
thought high-flown if we did not know that it came from one 
not likely to be imposed upon. As regards Hebrew, in particu- 
lar, one of the seven languages that yon dem Busche declared 
Tindale to be at home in, it is not likely that he would have 
found it difficult to obtain instruction in it at Cologne, or 
Worms, or other cities where he stayed. 

The question is one that, after all, can be settled only by an 
induction of passages on ἃ sufficiently large scale. For that 
there is no room here. We give afew, taken almost at hap- 
hazard from the NT; some of which will show Tindale’s obvious 
indebtedness to previous versions. But the general impression 
conveyed by them will be, we think, that he used these helps as 
@ master, and not as a servant.§$ 


Lk 249 An nesciebatis, quodin his que patris mei sunt, oportet 
me esse? 

i+ a ir nit, das ich seyn muss in dem das meins vatters 
ist? 

Wist ye not that I must goo aboute my fathers busines? 
(Compare, a3 showing Tindale’s freedom, the Khemish of 
1582, closely following the Latin, ‘I must he about those 
things which are my father’s’), 

Ac 915 Vade, quoniam organum electum est mihi iste. 

Gang hyn, den diser ist mir ein ausserwelet rustzetig. 

Goo thy wayes: for he is a chosen vessell vnto me (‘vessell ' 
representing the Greek σκεῦος more closely than the Latin 
or German). 

Ac 2730.31 Nautis wero querentibus fugere e naui... sub 
pretextu uelut e prora ancoras extenguri, dixit Paulus 
centurioni ... 

Da aber die schiffleutt die flucht suchten... vnd gaben 
fur, sy wolten ancker auss dem hinder schiff auss strecken, 
sprach Paulus zu dem vnderhauptman... 

As the shipmen were about to fle out of the ship . . . vnder 
a coloure as though they wolde have cast ancres out of 
the forshippe: Paul sayd vnto the vnder captayne... 
(Compare ‘hinder schiff’ with ‘forshippe.’ The term 
‘ynder captayne,’ for centurion, seems clearly due to the 
German). 

Ro 218. . . institutus ex lege; vnd weyl du auss dem gesetz 
vnderricht bist; in that thou arte informed by the lawe 
(λα τηχούμενος ἐξ τοῦ νόμου, Note ‘by’ instead of ‘out 


1Co 919... quo plures lucrifaciam; auff das ich ir vil 
(=ihrer viel) gewinne; that I myght wynne the moo 
(more), (The comparative is rightly kept, with the Greek 
and Latin, against the German). 


* The English version of these nine books in ‘ Matthew’s’ Bible 
is not Coverdale’s, and reasons are given to show that it was hy 
Tindale. See Moulton, p. 127. 

t The reviewer in the Atheneum before referred to (May 2nd, 
1885) holds very strongly that he did both. Admitting that 
Tiudale possessed a fair knowledge of Greek, he yet insists that 
the wholesale borrowing of Luther’s prologues and marginal 
notes, in the first Cologne fragment, justifies the charge that 
the work was adapted from Luther. If this was done with 
a Greek original, and with Erasmus’ Latin rencering as an 
assistance, what would be done with a Hebrew original? Where 
could Tindale, travelling about from place to place, and busy 
with the publication of his treatises, find opportunities of ac- 
quiring a sound knowledge of so difficult a language? The 
reader will find in Eadie, i. pp. 143, 209, a collection of passages 
from various writers, conveying this imputation more or less 
directly. 

1 For this writer, sometimes latinized as Dummus, see the 
‘Index Biographicus’ fo Bécking’s edition of the Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum, to which he was one of the contributors. 
His biographer, Hermann Hamelmann, speaks of him as the 
friend of Colet, More, and Fisher. Erasmus was one of his 
correspondents, 

§ The editions used for this comparison are the third of 
Erasmus’ Novum Testeanentum, Basle, 1522; Luther’s Das newe 
Testament, ‘zu Basel, durch Adain Petri,’ 1522 (the first edition 
of all came cut, we believe, in September 1522, at Wittenberg) ; 
and Tindale’s New Testameut of 1534, as reprinted in Bagster’s 

| Hexapla. 
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2Co 47 Habemus autem thesaurum hunc in testaceis uasculis ; 
in irdischen gefessen ; in erthen vessels. (Probably Tindale 
took ‘erthen,” that is, of earthenware, from the German. 
Wyclii’s ‘ britil’ preserves one side of the Latin testaceis, 
cotpazivess, as referring to Gideon’s pitchers). 

V’h 129 secundum expectationem; wie ich endlich wartte ; 
as 1 hertely loke for. (Tindale seems to catch the force 
Of ἀποκαραδοπίων, the ‘earnest expectation’ of one looking 
out eagerly for news). 

Phit7, .. adiuuantes decertantem fidem euangelij; vnnd 
sampt (sammt) vns kempiit (kampiet) tiber dem glauben 
des Muangeli; labouringe as we do, to mayntayne the 
fayth of the gospcll. 

Ph 27... semetipsum inaniuit; hat sich selbs geetissert ; 
made him silfe of no reputacion (literally ‘emptied him- 
self.’ Note the freedom of the rendering). 

Ph 483, .. compargermana; mein artiger geferte (mein 
trewer geselle, 1534); faythfull yockfelowe. (Wyclif has: 
‘ Also I preie & the german felowe’). 

Ph 45... modestia uestra ; cuwere lindigkeit ; youre softenes. 
(Here probably the term used is suggested by the Ger- 
Iman }. 

Ph 410... quod iam tandem reuiguit uestra pro me sollici- 
tudo; das ir der mals eyns wider ergrunet seyt von mir 
zu halten (das ir widder waeker worden seid, fur mich zu 
sorgen, 1534); that now at the last ye are revived agayne 
to care for me, 

Jai’... faciem natiuitatis sue; sein leiplich angesicht ; 
his bodyly face. 

Ja 3° Ecce, exiguus ignis quantam materiam incendit; Sihe, 
ein klein felir, welch einen walt ziindet es an; Beholde 
how gret a thinge a lyttell fyre kyndleth. 


When we turn to the Old Testament there is, so far as the 

resent writer can pretend to judge, less evidence of originality 
in Tindale’s translation ; but instances are not wanting to show 
that he did not follow blindly either Luther or the Vulgate. 
Sometimes he differs from both. In many cases he sides with 
one as against the other; sometimes mistakenly, but quite as 
often, we think, taking the right side. A few examples will 
suffice :*— 

Gn 314 inter omnia animantia; vor allem viech; of all catell. 
(Tindale’s of is nearer to the original ‘out of,’ ‘from 
among ’—see RVm-—than the others), 

Gn 421 pater canentium cithara et organo; die mit harpffen 
vnd pieyfien ymbgiengen ; all that excercyse them selves 
on the harpe and on the organs. (Here it would have been 
a to render ‘pipe’ instead of ‘organ,’ with the Ger- 
man). 

Gn 21°3 et posteris meis stirpique mew; meine kinder... 
imeyne nuffen; my childern nor my childern’s childern. 
(Tindale, alone of the three, appears to aim at keeping 
the alliterative cast of the Hebrew). 

Gn 30/1 Dixit: Feliciter, et ideirco vocavit nomen ejus Gad ; 
da sprach Lea, Rustig, vn hiess in (inn) Gad ; Then sayde 
Lea: good lucke ; and called his name Gad. (Compare 
the rendering in AY), 

Gu 3519 hac est Bethlehem; die nfi heist BcthLehem; which 
now is called Bethlehem. (The words are now held to be 
a gloss. Tindale plainly followed Luther). 

Gn 37° fecitque ei tunicam polymitam; vnd machet im 
einen bundten rock; and he made him a coote of many 
coloures. 

(The rendering ‘ of many colours’ is retained even in the 
KV, though in the margin ‘a long garment with sleeves’ 
Isgiven, The LXX supports the former, having veaziaroy ; 
and probably the same meaning was ineant to be con- 
veyed by ‘polymitam’ (readusrov), ‘of many threads,’ in 
the sense of damasked), 

Ex 81: Ego sum qui sum; Ich werde seyn der ich seyn werde; 
I wilbe what I wilbe. (See RVm), 

Ex 126 ad vesperam; zwischen abents; aboute euene. (The 
German is the most literal). 

Ex 1514. 15 (Tindale has the past tense, along with the Vulgate 
and Luther; the AV has the future). 

Ex 16 Dixcrunt ad invicem, Manhu? quod significat, Quid 
est hoc? Das ist Man, denn sie wysten nicht... They 
said one to another: What is this? for they wist not... 

Ex 391 Fecit vestes, quibus indueretur Aaron; amptkleider 
zu dienen in Heyligthum ; the vestimentes of ministracion 
to do seruyce in. (‘Vestments of ininistration’ is ag 
literal as the AV ‘cloths of service,’ and more dignified). 

Ly 1920, .. vapulabunt ambo; das sol gestrafft werden; 
there shalbe a payne vpon it (RV ‘ they shall be punished’; 
lit. ‘there shall be an inquisition.” Tindale gives the 
sense, though not pointedly. AV ‘she shall be scourged’ 
conveys a wrong impression). 


Tindale’s last words were a prayer that the Lord 
would open the king of England’s eyes. It is 
remarkable that the English version of the Bible 
made by the next translator we have to treat of, 
bore, in one of its forms, that king’s imprimatur. 

Miles Coverdale was born in 1488, probably in 
tichmondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 


* The texts used are, besides a modern Vulgate, the Basel 
edition of Iaither’s Pentateuch, 1528, and the 1580 editiou of 
Tindale’s, printed by Hans Luft. 


the obverse of leaf ef iiij. 
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He studied at Cambridge, where he entered the 
convent of Augustinian Friars. In 1514 he took 
priest’s orders. ‘Though senior to George Stafford 
and Bilney, he probably fell under the same influ- 
ences as they. When Barnes, who became prior 
of the Augustinians in 1523, was arrested and con- 
veyed to London, Coverdale attended him, and 
helped him to prepare his defence. About this 
time he laid aside his conventual habit. In 
1529 he is said by Foxe to have assisted Tindale 
in his work at Hamburg. In 1551 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter, but deprived in 1553, on 
the accession of Mary, and imprisoned. His de- 
liverance is said to have been due to the inter- 
cession of the king of Denmark, whose chaplain, 
Dr. John Macbee, was his wife’s brother-in-law. 
After living abroad in Denmark and Geneva, he 
returned to England in 1558, and died in Feb. 
1569, at the age of 81. 

What first turned Coverdale’s thoughts to the 
translation of the Bible is uncertain. It seems to 
have been, at least in part, the encouragement to 
undertake the task given by Thomas Cromwell, 
with the knowledge, if not the express approval, 
of Sir Thomas More.t The earliest document of 
Coverdale’s we possess is a letter addressed by him 
to Cromwell, undated, but probably written in 
1527, in which he reminds him of the ‘ godly com- 
munication’ that Cromwell had held with him in 
the house of Master More.t As he goes on to 
speak of now beginning to ‘taste of holy scrip- 
tures,’ of being ‘set to the most sweet smell of 
holy letters,’ and of needing books for his work, the 
natural inference is that he was then engaged in 
the task of Bible translation. At any rate there 
appeared, as the result of his labours, two issues 
in 1535, followed by later ones, of the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible into English. The 
titles present an interesting, but perplexing, 


variety— 
‘ Biblia | The Bible, that | is, the holy Scripture 
of the] Olde and New Testament, faith|fully 


and truly translated out | of Douche and Latyn | 
in to Englishe. | M.D.xxxvV.’ (followed by texts). 

‘Biblia | The Byble: that | is, the holy Seryp- 
ture of the | Olde and New Testament, | fayth- 
fully translated in | to Englyshe. | M.D.XxXxXv.’ 
(texts). The title of an edition of 1536 varies from 
this last only in the spelling of one word. That 
of an edition of 1537 is: ‘Biblia | The Byble, 
that | is the holy Serypture of the | Olde and New 
Testament, fayth|fully translated in Englysh, 
and | newly ouerseene ὧς corrected. | M.D.XXXVH.’ 
(texts). ‘Imprynted in Sowthwarke for James 
Nycolson.’ The word ‘ Biblia’ in all is in Roman 
capitals, the rest in black letter, occupying the 
central compartment of a page within a border of 
figures.§ 

On comparing these titles, two important dif- 
ferences will be noticed. Before 1537 no place of 
publication is given ; and in the first alone is it 
specified that the translation is made ‘out of 
Douche and Latyn.’ With regard to the place, 
while there can be no doubt that the editions of 
1535 and 1536 were printed abroad, opinions differ 
as to the claims of Antwerp and Zurich. In favour 

* Art. by H. BR. Tedder in the Dict. of Nat. Biography. 

+ Dore, Old Bibles, p. 90. 

t Remains (ed. Parker Soc.), p. 490 ; Moulton, p. 96. 

§ See Platesi.—iv. of Fry’s The Bible by Coverdale, 1867. No per- 
fect copy of Coverdale’s Bible is known. In the British Museum 
(Ὁ. 18. c. 9) isa fine eopy, with titles in facsimile by J. Harris. 
The size of leaf is 118 in. x74. The dedication, ‘ Unto the most 
victorious,’ ctc., begins near the top of leaf εὖ 2, and ends on 
In line 13 it speaks of ‘ your dearest 
iust wyfe and most vertuous Pryncesse, Quene Anne,’ On the 
reverse of o& iiij. begins the ‘ Prologe,’ ‘Myles Couerdale vnto 
the Christen reader,’ ending on obv. of & 7. On the reverse of 
this last begins a list of ‘Thc Bokes of the hole Brble,’ ending 
on oby, of leaf viii., and ou rev. of this begins ‘ The first Lboke 
of Moscs, ealled Genesis.’ 
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of the former is a statement of Symeon Ruytinck, 
in his Life of Emanuel van Meteren, 1618, that 
Jacob van Meteren of Antwerp, the printer, em- 
ployed ‘un certain docte escolier, nommé Miles 
Coverdal,’ on the work of an English translation 
of the Bible.* 

On the other hand, certain peculiarities of type 
point to Ziirich; and Westcott, supported by 
Ginsburg, is convinced that Froschover of Ziirich 
was the printer. As to the description of the 
sources from which the version was made, it is 
most natural to suppose that the words ‘out of 
Douche and Latyn’ were omitted after the first 
issue, as likely to offend some English supporters 
of the undertaking. The mention of ‘ Douche’ 
(German), in particular, might suggest a Lutheran 
bias. But the description was an accurate one, 
and in his Dedication and Prologue Coverdale 
openly acknowledges it. He had ‘purely and 
faithfully translated,’ he says, ‘out of five sundry 
interpreters.’ And again: ‘To help me herin, [ 
have had sondrye translacions not only in latyn, 
but also of the Douche interpreters, whom (be- 
cause of theyr synguler gyftes and speciall dili- 
gence in the Bible) I have been... glad to 
folowe.’ What the ‘five sundry interpreters’ 
were is a question of mucli interest. Coverdale’s 
indebtedness to the Vulgate, the Latin version of 
Sanctes Pagninus (first published at Lyons in 
1528), Luther, the Ziirich Bible (the work of 
Zwingli, Leo Juds, Pellicanus, and others, 1524- 
29), and Tindale, are unmistakable.t But, as he 
specifies only ‘Douche and Latyn’ on his title- 
page, he may not have meant to include Tindale 
as one of the five; and if so, the fifth source may 
have to be sought for in some other Latin or 
German intcrpreter. In any case, the perfect 
candour of Coverdale’s declaration in his Prologue 
is apparent. He had not sought the work; but 
when it was put upon him he had executed it with 
the best helps he could obtaim. One or two short 
specimens will show the style of his trans- 
lation— 

Gn 4922-25 The frutefull sonne Joseph, that florishinge sonne 
to loke vpon, the doughters go vpon the wall. And though 
the shoters angered him, stroue with him, and hated him, 
yet his bowe bode fast, and the armes of his handes were made 
stronge by the handes of y* Mightie in Jacob. Of him are 
come herdmen & stones in Israel. Of y® fathers God art thou 
helped, of the Almightie art thou blessed, with blessynges of 
heauen from aboue, with blessynges of the depe that lyeth 
ynder, with blessynges of brestes and wombes. — 

2K (.6. 2 5) 56-8 And the kynge wente with his men to 
Jerusalem, agaynst the Jebusites, which dwelt in the londe. 
Neuertheles they sayde vnto Dauid: Thou shalt not come 
hither but the blynde and lame shal dryue ye awaie. (They 
thoughte planely, that Dauid shulde not come in). Howbeit 
Dauid wanne the castell of Sion, which is the cite of Danid, 
Then sayde Danid the same daye: Who so euer smyteth the 
Jebusites, and optayneth the perquellies, the lame & the 
blynde, which (Jebusites) Dauids soule hateth. Merof comineth 
the prouerbe ; Let no blynde ner lame come in to the house. 

Jer 387-11 Now when Abdemelech the Morian beynge a cham- 
berlayne in the Kynges Courte, vnderstodc, that they had cast 
Jeremy into the dongeon: he went out of the Kynges house, 
and spake to the kynge (which then sat under the porte off 
Ben Jamin) these wordes: My lorde the kynge, where as these 
men medle with Jeremy the prophet, they do him wronge: 
Namely, in that they haue put him in preson, there to dye of 
honyer, for there is no more bred in the cite. Then the kynge 
commaunded Abdemelech the Morian.... So Abdemelech toke 
the nen with him, & went to ye house of Amalech, & there 
vnder an almery he gat olde ragecs & worne cloutes, and let 
them downe by a corde, in to the dongeon to Jeremy. 

The tender beauty of Coverdale’s translation 
has never beensurpassed. In the Psaims especially 
this characteristic is noticeable. In 1662, at the 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, while 
the Gospels, Epistles, and other portions of Serip- 
ture made use of, were directed to be taken from 


“Quoted by Henry Stevens in his Catalogue of the Caxton 
Celebration, p. 88. 

¢t See Westcott, Append. iv., for the sources of Coverdale’s 
notes (sixty-six in all), and Eadie, i. p. 285 ff. 
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the newer version, the Psalter was left unchanged, 
the older version being regarded as more rhythmi- 
‘eal for singing. Henee it is that, if the majesty 
or the pathos of the Psalms has sunk deep into 
myriads of English hearts, to Coverdale above 
others their debt of gratitude is due. 
Coverdale’s Bible had not been more than two 
years in circulation when there appeared what 
purported to be a new version, printed in 1537. 
To this version, commonly known as Matthew’s 
Bible, some mystery attaches. The title runs τ 
‘@ The Byble | which is all the holy Scrip-iture: 
in whych are contayned the | Olde and Newe 
Testament truly | and purely translated into 
En|¢lysh by Thonas | Matthew. | Esaye i. | 
tr Hearcken to ye heauens and | thou earth geaue 
eare: for the | Lorde speaketh. | M-D-XXXVUL’ 
Across the page at the bottom is, ‘Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lycéce.’ This may 
accordingly be termed the first Authorized Version. 
On the reverse of the title is a notice of varions 
additions made, including ‘many playne exposy- 
cyons,’ in the margin, ‘of svch places as vnto the 
symple and vnlearued seame harde to vnderstande.’ 
A calendar and similar matter fills the next two 
leaves. The fourth leaf begins with ‘An exhor- 
tacyon to the studye of the holye scrypture 
cathered out of the Byble,’ and has at the bottom 
I. Τὸ. in large iloriated capitals. The rev. of this 
leaf and obv. of next have, ‘The summe & content 
of all the Holy Scrypture ... ,’ and on the rev. 
of the fifth leaf is the dedication “ΤῸ the moost 
noble and gracyous Prynce Kyng Henry the eyght, 
kyng of Knegland and of Fraunce ... Defender 
of the faythe: and vnder God the chefe and 
supreme head of the church of Engeland.. .’ 
This ends on rev. of sixth leaf with, ‘So be it. 
Youre graces faythfull & true subjcct Thoinas 
Matthew,’ followed by H. BR. in capitals. The 
seventh leaf, signed * +, has an address ‘To the 
Chrysten Readers,’ followed by an alphabetical 
‘Table of the pryncypall matters,’ ending on rev. 
of eighth leaf. This ‘Table’ shows a strong con- 
troversial bias—e.g. ‘Abhomynacyon. Abhomy- 
nacyon before God are Idoles & hnages, before 
whem the people do bowe thé selues, Dent. vil. d.’ 
‘Confessyon, Judas, which confessed hym selfe to 
the prestes of y® lawe, and not to God, is damned, 
Mat. xxvii. a.” ‘Cursynge. God doth curse the 
blessynges of the preastes, and blesseth their curs- 
syng, Mal. ii. a.? The ninth leaf has ‘The names 
of all the Bokes of the Byble,’ with a full-page 
woodcut of the Garden of Eden. With the tenth 
leaf a regular system of numbering the leaves 
begins. ‘The first of the four sections into which 
the Bible is here divided closes on fol. exlvij with 
‘The Ende of the Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon, 
called in Latyne Canticum Canticorum.’ Follow- 
ing this is a leaf, unsigned, forming the title of 
the second section, or prophetical books. This 
title has on the obv. a centre-piece, surrounded by 
a woodcut border in sixteen compartments; and on 
the rev. a centre-piece (the seraph touching Isaiah’s 
lips), with four large floriated capital letters at the 
four corners—h. G. along the top, and EK. W. along 
the bottom. With Isaiah the numbering by folios 
begins afresh, and ends with Malachi on rev. of 
leaf xciv. Underneath are two capital letters, 
W.T. The Apocrypha follows, with smuilar title 
(but only fifteen compartments in border), and ex- 
tends to lxxvi leaves. The New Testament in like 
manner is numbered to cxi leaves; and a leaf not 
numbered completes the work, with the colophon; 
‘@ To the honour and prayse of God | was this 
Byble prynted and fynesshed in the yere of oure | 
* The copy described is in the Library of the Grit. and For. 
| ee pocieuys marked Ss. 9. 2. Itis in folio; size of leaf, 11§ x 
' 82 Inches. 
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Lorde God a. | MD-xXxxvit” There is nothing to 
show where the book was printed, though the 
woodeut on the title, and that of Adam and Eve 
before mentioned, have been traced to the blocks 
used for a Dutch Bible printed at Liibeck in 1533. 
The most probable place is Antwerp; ‘the larger 
types being apparently identical with those of 
Martin Emperour in the edition of Tyndale’s N.T., 
1034. 5 While passing through the press, the 
sheets appear to have been bought by the London 
printers, Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, 
whose names are not obscurely indicated by the 
capital letters R.G. and E. W. Grafton, in a 
letter to Archbishop Cranmer (Strype’s Cranmer, 
App. 20), speaks of having invested £500—a large 
sum for those days—in the production of the work, 
and mentions that the impression would consist of 
1500 copies. ‘To prevent infringement of his rights 
as publisher, Grafton prays the archbishop to use 
his influence with Cromwell to the end that the 
king’s licence might be obtained for the publication. 
Cranmer, who was probably already interested in 
the project, exerted himself so effectually that 
the king’s licence was soon granted for the new 
translation ‘to be bought and read within this 
realm.’+ To this English version, then, as has 
been said, the term ‘Authorized’ may first be 
properly apphed.t 

Three other points require elucidation: the meaning of the 
capital letters I. R. subscribed to the ‘ Exhortacyon,’ of W. T. 
at the end of the Old Testament, and of the name Thomas 
Matthew on the title-page. The initials may be taken, with all 
but absolute certainty, to denote John Rogers and William 
Tindale. Rogers, a native of Deritend, near Birminghain, 
where he was born about 1500, after graduating from Pembroke 
Tall, Cambridge, the college of Whitgift, Bradford, and Ridley, 
had gone out, at the end of 1534, to be chaplain to the English 
factory at Antwerp. There, according to Koxe (Acts and Alon. 
vi. 591), he came under the influence of Tindale and Coverdale 
to such an extent as to join them ‘in that painful and most 
profitable labour of translating the Bible into the English 
tongue, which is entitled ‘‘ The Translation of Thomas Matthew.””’ 
As Rogers moved on to Wittenberg soon after 1536, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have had much personal intercourse at 
Antwerp with Coverdale; but itis highly probable that Tindale, 
who suffered October 6th, 1526, may have given his manuscript 
versions and the like into the hands of Rogers at his first 
arrest. John Rogers, it may be added, was the first to suffer in 


the Marian persecution, being burnt at Smithfield, February 
1556. 

Why, assuming that the Bible before us was edited by John 
Rogers, it should have been put forth under the name of Thomas 
Matthew, is not easy toexplain. Some have supposed it to be a 
disguise for William Tindale, whose name, if openly given asthe 
author of the greater part of the version, would have roused 
opposition in high quarters. Others, that it was the real name 
of asharerin the work. Both suppositions seem negatived by 
the fact that, in the register recording the arrest of John Rogers 
later on, he is described as John Rogers alias Matthew. The 
same motive that made him veil the namie of Tindale under 
initials, might lead him to suppress his own. 


An examination of the contents of the book 
shows that the Pentateuch and NT are certainly 
Tindale’s, with slight variations, the latter having 
been taken, as Westcott has shown (pp. 183, 184), 
from the revised ed. of 1535. With equal certainty 
the books from Ezra to Malachi inclusive, and the 
Apocrypha (excepting the Prayer of Manasses), 
may be assigned to Coverdale. The books from 
Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive present a difliculty. 
It might have been expected that they would be 
taken from Coverdale’s version, that being the 
only English version as yet extant in print. As 
a matter of fact, however, they are evidently 
not so taken. And it has been shown, by a com- 
parison of renderings of identical words found in 
Tindale’s Pentateuch and ‘ Epistles,’ as well as in 


* Note in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Mr. Sidney Lee (art. 
‘John Rogers’ in Diet. of Nat. Biogr.) assigns the work to the 
press of Jacob van Meteren. 

t Jenkyns, Remains, vol. i. Ὁ. 197. 

t An edition of Coverdale’s Bible in 4to (the first printed in 
that size), by James Nycolson, of Southwark, which appeared 
in this same year, 1537, had also the notification : ‘Set forth with 
the Kynges-nost gracious licence.’ 


these historical books, that the version must almost 
certainly be Tindale’s. It has already been men- 
tioned as probable that Tindale, at or before his 
arrest, would consign his unfinished translations, 
and the like, to the care of John Rogers. 

As to the Prayer of Manasses, which was 
omitted by Coverdale, the translation may very 
well be set down to Rogers himself. It owes much 
to QOlivetan’s rendering in the French Bible of 
1535. Rogers executed his task of general super- 
vision as editor well and carefully.* But the 
controversial character of his annotations, and his 
inclusion, almost unaltered, of Tindale’s Prologue 
to Romans, were probably among the causes which 
led to the production of the ‘Great’ Bible. 

Taverner’s Bible.—In the same year as the 
Great Bible, 1539, appeared a new edition, which, 
from its close relation to Matthew’s, it will be con- 
venient to examine first. Its title rons: + ‘The 
most | sacred Bible, | whiche is the holy scripture, 
con|teyning the old and new testament, | translated 
in to English and newly | recognised with great 
diligence | after most faythful exempplars by 
Rychard Taverner. | Harken thou heuen.. . 
Esaie i. | Prynted at London in Fletestrete at | the 
sygne of the sonne by Jolin Byd|dell for Thomas 
Barthlet. | Cum privilegio . . . ΜΘ ΧΧΧΙΧ,ἢ 

The title is followed by 15 leaves, not num- 
bered, of which the first has on the recto an 
Address to Henry VIII., on the verso ‘an Exhor- 
tacion’; the next ‘the Contentes of the Scripture,’ 
and the remainder ‘The names of the Bokes,’ etc., 
followed by ‘A Table of the principall maters con- 
teyned in the Byble.’ From Gn 1 the numeration 
of leaves begins, ending with ‘Salomons Ballet’ at 
eexxx. ‘The prophets are numbered afresh, to the 
end of Malachi, at Ixxxxi. The Apocrypha and 
NT have each a separate title-page, and number 
Ixxv and ci leaves respectively ; three unnumbered 
leaves of ‘Table’ completing the work. 

In the Address to Henry Vit. the king 15 described 
as ‘inerth supreme heed immediately vnder Chryst 
of the churche of England’; and among all his 
services to religion it is declared that none is 
ereater than his sanction of the English bible. 
Being essentially a ‘new recognition’ of Matthew’s 
Bible, we do not look for much originality in 
Taverner’s work. But he gives himself a much freer 
hand than some suppose. The more violent con- 
troversial remarks in his predecessor’s notes are 
softened down, or omitted. Thus, in the ‘Table 
of the principall maters,’ Matthew began his sec- 
tion on Altars with the words, ‘An aulter was 
neuer commaunded to be made, but only to God,’ 
and ended with, ‘So we have no aulter but Christ.’ 
Taverner begins, ‘An aulter was commaunded to 
be made to God,’ and leaves out the concluding 
sentence. Under ‘Purgatorye’ Matthew wrote, 
‘He then that ΨΥ] pourge hys synnes through fyer 
or by any other meanes then by the passyon of 
Christ, denyeth hys sayd passyon . . . and shal be 
greuously punyshed, because he hath despysed so 
ereate a grace.’ Taverner omits the section alto- 
eether. The last chapter of Acts ends on leaf 
liiii; Romans begins on Ixi. The inference natu- 
rally is that an intermediate sheet of six leaves 
had been meant to contain Tindale’s Prologue to 
Romans, but had been cancelled. 

A few examples will indicate the nature of the 
changes made in rendering. It will be seen that 
they are chiefly due to (@) the seeking after a 
plainer, more idiomatic rendering, (ὦ) the in- 
tluence of the Vulgate, (c) a better knowledge of 


| Greek. 


* Examples will be found in Westcott, pp. 182, 183 ; Moulton, 
pp. 129, 180. ’ ᾿ 

¢ We quote from the copy numbered 4, 6. δ in the Brit, Mus 
Library. It isin small folio; size of leaf, 113 x7} inches. 
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(a) Gn 21 with all theyr furniture (Matthew ‘apparell,’ AV 


‘host’); Nu 2422 nevertheless (M. ‘neuerthelater’): Is 2? in the 
last dayes (M. ‘in processe of tyme’); Mt 216 was very wrothe 
(M. ‘exceding wrothe’); Mt δ (and elsewhere) pursue for 
‘persecute’; Mt 89 vnder authority (M. ‘subject to the autho- 
rytye of another’); Lk 24 wente up for ‘ascended’; Ac 37 anone 
(M. ‘immediately ’). 

(Ὁ) Gn 4911 a quantitie of bawlme (M. ‘a curtesye bawlme,’ 
Vulg. modicum resine) ; Gn 496 they threw down the walls of 
the city (M. ‘they houehed an ox,’ Vulg. suffoderunt murum) ; 


1 Καὶ 2121 incluse and furthest (M. ‘prisoned and forsaken,’ Vulg. | 


inclusum et vitimwum). 

(c) Lk 138-9 and if it beare frute, wel? and good, if not, &. 
(M. ‘to se whether it will beare frute, and yf it beare not,’ &c.); 
Ro 820 creature (ΔΙ. ‘creatures’); Mk 147 for ye have poore with 
you alwayes (‘Tind. ‘shall have’). 

His acquaintance with the Greek article does not, however, 
save him from such oversights as @ pinnacle (Mt 45), a candle- 
stick (515), ὦ prophet (Jn 740), can faith saue him? (Ja 214). In 
Jn 740 *vndoubtedly’ is not an improvement on the earlier ‘ of 
a truth.’ Dore (Old Bibles, p. 148) asserts that the translation 
of 8 Esdras, atleast in part, is original. But, so faras the present 
writer has examined it, it agrees with the one in Matthew. 


Richard Taverner was a client and pensioner of 
Cromwell, who in 1536 appointed him clerk of the 
Privy Seal. The fall of his patron in 1540 put a 
stop to his literary work, and made his position 
unsafe. For a time he was cominitted to the 
Tower. He succeeded, however, in regaining the 
royal favour, and under Edward VI., in 1552, 
received a general licence to preach, though a 
layman. He died in 1575.* 

The Great Bible.— Before the execution of 
Cromwell, on July 28th, 1540, that statesman had 
just time to see brought to a succcssful issue one 
ereat scheme on which he had set his heart. This 
was the production of an amended version of the 
Bible in English. Circumstances seemed to favour 
Cromwell’s project. Coverdale, on whom he chiefly 
relied for an improved translation, was in Paris, 
where, in 1538, he had brought out an edition of 
the New Testament in Latin and English, printed 
by Regnault. Paper and printing were both better 
at that time in Paris than in London. Francis I., 
so long as his relations with Henry kept good, was 
willing, upon certain conditions, to sanction the 
work of Coverdale and Grafton and the French 
printer Regnault.t No private opinions were to 
be introduced. The work was to be ‘citra ullas 
privatas aut illigittimas opiniones.’ Bonner, 
shortly to be made Bishop of Hereford, was trans- 
ferred from the court of the emperor to that of 
Francis, and charged ‘to aid and assist the doers 
thereof in all thcir reasonable suits.’ So far, at 
least, he seems to have regarded the translating of 
the Bible without disfavour. For a time, there- 
fore, matters went smoothly. But in December 
1538 the French king inclining more and more to 
the side of the emperor, the Inquisition was allowed 
tv interpose, and the printers and others engaged 
in the enterprise had to flee for their lives. Accord- 
ine to Graiton’s own statement (Abridgement of 
the Chronicles, ete., 1564, sub anno 29 Hen. VIIL.), 
eighty finished copies were ‘seased and made con- 
(βοΐ. If this was so, no copy of the eighty, 
which would have Paris as the place of publication, 
appears to have escaped destruction. Foxe is the 
authority for a story that ‘four great dry vats 
full’ of the printed sheets were rescued from a 
haberdasher, who had purchased them ‘to lay eaps 
in” But Kingdon (p. 63) discredits the statement, 
on the ground that the materials seized, for the 
restitution of which Cromwell and Bonner were 
making constant efforts, would be in the custody 
of the university. However this may be, Cromwell 
succeeded in getting most of the plant transferred 
to London, and there, from the press of Richard 

* See art. by A. F. Pollard in Diet. of Nat. Biography. 

+ The royal permission, along with many interesting letters 
from Coverdale and Grafton, is given in facsimile in J. A, 
Kingdon’s Incidents in the Lives of Thomas Poyntz and 


Richard Grafton, privately printed, 1895. See also the corre- 
spsudence in Pettigrew's Libliotheca Sussexiana, 19839, p, 351 Ε΄, 


Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, newly housed 
in the vacated precinct of the Gray lriars, appeared, 


in April 1539, the first edition of the Great Bible. 


The name ‘ Great Bible,’ as being ‘ of the greatest 
volume’ (both terms being used by Grafton him- 
self), is a convenient one by which to denote the 
seven editions of this work issued during the years 
1539-41. Of these the second and subsequent ones 
had a preface by Cranmer, and the name ‘ Craniner’s 
Bible’ may be properly applied to them. But it 
is not correct to use it, as is often done, of the first 
edition as well, in the preparation of which the 
archbishop had no direct share. The dates of the 
seven are as follows :—({i.) April 1539; (11.) April 
1540; (iii.) July 1540; (iv.) ready in November 
1540, but kept back till the following year, on 
account of the fall of Cromwell in July 1540; (v.) 
May 1541; (vi.) November 1541; (vii.) December 
1541. Though no two issues are identical, the 
family likeness is so strong that it will suffice to 
describe the first, and to indicate briefly the 
features by which later ones may be identified. 
The title of (i.) is:* ‘The Bible in| Englyshe, 
that is to saye, the con|tent of all the holy serypture, 
bothe | of y® olde and newe testament, truly | 
translated after the veryte of the | Hebrue and 
Greke textes, by y® dy|lygent studye of dyuerse 
excellent | learned men, expert in the forsayde | 
tonges. ΑΓ Prynted by Richard Grafton & | Edward 
Whitchurch. | Cum priuilegio ad imprimen|dum 
solum | 1539.’ This title, in black and red letters, 
is surrounded by a singularly spirited woodcut, 
bearing no artist’s name or mark, but commonly 
believed to be by Holbein. In the centre at the 
top, a king, his crown laid aside, is prostrate on 
the eround before a figure of the Saviour appearing 
in the clouds. Lower down the central line, the 
same king, seated on his throne, and now easily 
recognizable as Henry Vill., is giving a clasped 
volume lettered verbwm Der to a group of ecclesi- 
astics ou his right, headed by Cranmer, and to a 
corresponding group of lay nobles and others on 
his left, headed by Cromwell. Beneath, on the 
dexter side, a preacher, not unlike Colet (who, 
however, had been dead twenty years), is address- 
ing a mixed multitude on the words οἱ 1 ΤῚ 2). 
Labels, with suitable inscriptions in Latin, issue 
from the mouths of the chief charactcrs. Some 
little boys, too young to have learned Latin, cry 
‘God save the king’ in English.t Five more 
leaves of prelnninary matter follow, containing 
(1) ‘The Kalender,’ ending with ‘an Almanach for 
xix years’; (2) ‘An exhortacyon to the studye’ 
... 3 (3) ©The summe and content of all the or 
scripture’... 3 (4) ‘A prologue’... .; (5) “1 
descripeyon and successe of the kynges of Juda’ 
.; (6) ‘With what iudgement the bokes of the 
Olde Testament are to be red.’ Genesis begins on 
the seventh leaf, marked ‘fo. 1.’ It is worth 
while to give some extracts from the Prologue, 
‘expressynge what is meant by certayn signes and 
tokens that we have set in the Byble. First, 
where as often tymes ye shall fynde a small letter 
in the texte, it sygnifyeth that so moche as 1s n 
the small lettre doth abounde and is more im the 
common translacyon in Latin, then is founde ether 
in the Hebrue or in the Greke. . . . Moreouer, 
where as ye fynde this figure of it betokeneth a 
dyuersyte and difference of readynge betwene the 
Hebrues and the Chaldees in the same place... . 
We haue also (as ye inaye se) added many handes 
both in the mergent of thys volume and also in the 


* The copy used is that marked C. 18. d. 1 in the Library of 
the British Museum. It is ἃ singularly fne copy, the leaves 
measuring 15 x 10 inches. A sumptuous copy on vellum, meant 
for Cromwell himself, is in the Library of St. John’s College, 
Canibridge. In this the title is somewhat abridged. 

+ A full deseription of the woodcut is given in Moulton, 
pp. 138, 139, and in Mombert, pp. 204, 205. 
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text, vpon tlhe which w® purposed to haue made in 
the ende of the Byble (in a table by themselucs) 
certen godly annotacions: but for so moch as yet 
there hath not bene sofiycient tyme minystred to 
the Itynges moost honorable councell for the ouer- 
syght and correccyon of the sayde annotacyons, 
we wyll therfore omyt them, tyll their more con- 
uenient leysour. ... God saue the Kynge.’ Thie 
colophon is: ‘The ende of the new Testamét : | 
and of the whole Byble, ffynisshed in Apryll, | Anno 
M.COCCC.XxXxIx.* | A Dito factii est istud.’ 


Peculiarities by which the various issues of the ‘Great Bible’ 
may be distinguished one from another have been minutely 
tabulated by Bry (Description of the Great Bible, fol. 1865). 
The first three editions alone have the 38S as a reference for 
Coverdale’s intended ‘annotacyons,’ the ‘ conuenient leysour’ 
for which never came, The same three editions also are the 
only ones which present Cromwell’s coat of arms, in Holbein’s 
woodcut, unerased. After his attainder and execution, July 
28th, 1540, the circle containing his arms is left blank. 
Cranmet’s Prologue, as was said, is prefixed to the second and 
following editions. In it he distinguishes two classes of people : 
some being too slow, and needing the spur; others too quick, 
and needing the bridle. ‘In the former sorte be all they that 
refuse to read the scripture in the vulgar tongue. ... In the 
latter sorte be they which by their inordinate reading, vndiserete 
speaking, contentious disputing, or otherwyse by their licentious 
living, slaunder and lynder the worde of God. .. .’ The 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books, for which, however, 
Cranmer is not in the first instance responsible, has ἃ curiously 
confused account of the term ‘ Hagiographa,’ by which for some 
reason they are described :—‘ because they were wont to be 
reade, not openly and in comen, but as it were in secret and 
aparte.’ The mistake was repeated in the editions of April and 
July 1540, and of May and December 1541, In the fourth of the 
seven, the first which shows Cromwell’s arms erased, the title 
presents, by way of compensation, the names of Cuthbert 
(Tunstall), Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas [Heath], Bishop of 
Rochester, as those by whom the work was ‘ouersene.’ In the 
title to this edition, also, the king is styled ‘supreme heade of 
this his churche and Realme of Englande.’ 


Who were the ‘dyuerse excellent learned men,’ 
expert in Hebrew and Greek, who helped Cover- 
dale, we are not informed. But traces of their 
work may perhaps be scen in the translation of 
musical terms in the Psalms, and in the retention 
of the Hebrew titles of some of the books of the 
OT. Thus the first book is described as ‘called in 
the hebrue Bereschith, and in the latyn Genesis.’ 

If we take it for granted that Coverdale was the 
working editor of the Great Bible, we shall be 
prepared to find that he reproduces in it very 
much of his own earlier version of 1535, as well as 
of what had been incorporated with Tindale’s work 
in ‘Matthew’s’ Bible of 1537. But in the OT 
there is evidence that this reproduction was care- 
fully revised by the help of an edition of the 
Hebrew text, published at Basle in 1534-35, with 
a new Latin rendering by Sebastian Miinster. 
‘Thus,’ Westcott goes so far as to say (Hist. p 
187), ‘Coverdale found an obvious method to 
follow. He revised the text of Matthew, which 
was laid down as the basis, by the help of Miinster. 
The result was the Great Bible.’ This is too un- 
qualified a statement. Il or instance, in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, a book the version of Be 
in Matthew’s Bible was by Tindale, we find not a 
few examples of Coverdale’s own rendering in 1535 
being preferred, or of a fresh rendering being made. 
A very few specimens must sutiice— 


‘Then of the euening anil the morning was made one day’ 
(C.); ‘And the euening .. . one day’ (G. B.); ‘And so of the 

. » was made the fyrst daye’ (T.); ‘Et fuit uespera . . . dics 
unus’ (Minster); ‘Factumque est... dies unus’ (Vulg.). 

‘And God set them in the fyrmament’(O. and G. B.); ‘ put 
them ’ (T.). 

‘And all the Roost of them’ (Ὁ. and G. B.); ‘apparell’ (T.). 
The Vulg. here has ornatus, Munster exercitus, 

‘The Lorde God shope nian, euen of the moulde of the erth’ 
(Ὁ, and T.);.. . ‘of the dust from of the grounde’ (G. B.). 


* Kingdon (Grafton, p. 63), following in this Strype’s Cranmer, 
i. p. 120, endeavours to sbow that the impression of 2000 copies, 
seized in Paris, was intended to appear in April 1539, and dated 
accordingly; but that, when the embargo was removed, and 
the copies got over to London, they were not actually pub: 
lished there till 154. 


‘In Eden towarde ye east’ (O.); ‘from the begynnynge’ (T.); 
‘eastward from Eden’ (G. B.). The Vulgate, followed by T., 
has ὦ principio; Munster ab oriente, 

The version of Isaiah in Matthew is by Coverdale. But that 
this was diligently revised for the Great Bible, a few examples 
from the first two chapters will show— 

‘An oxe knoweth his LORDE’ (M.); ‘The oxe hath knowne his 
owner’ (6. B.), 

‘Like a watchouse in tyme of warre’ (M.); ‘lyke a beseged 
eytie' (G. B.). 

a. ΤΕ tyrauntes of Sodoma’ (M.); ‘ye Lordes of Sedoma’ 
(6. B.). 

‘Cease from doinge of evell & violence’ (M.); ‘& violence’ 
omitted (6. B.). 

* Leade’ (M.); ‘ tynne’(G. B.). 

ex heithen shal prease vnto him (M.); ‘all nacyons 
(6. B.). 

‘So that they shal breake... to wake... &sawes therof’ 
(M.); ‘They shall brcake theyr swerdes also in to mattockes 
... to make sythes’ (G, B.). 

In the NT the relation of the version found in 
the Great Bible of 1539 to those of Tindale (1534) 
and Coverdale (1535) may be conveniently traced 
by the parallel passages from St. Matthew, 52 
in number, set down by Westcott (pp. 174-176), 
for the purpose of comparing the two latter. If 
the Great Bible be compared with these it will be 
found to agree with Tindale in 5 places, with 
Coverdale in 33, and to differ from both (though on 
the whole nearer to Coverdale) in the remaining 14, 

As regards the relation of the text found in the 
Great Bible of April 1539 to that of the succeeding 
editions, Westcott has shown, by a full induction 
of passages, that while in the OT there is little 
change in the versions of the Pentateuch and tlre 
earlier historical books, a careful revision of tlre 
Hagiographa and the prophetical books is apparent 
in the issue of April 1540. The authority most 
relied on for the changes thus made is Miinster. 
A curious circumstance pointed out by Westcott 
is the fact that, instead of the alterations being 
progressive, the text of Nov. 1540 shows a ten- 
deney to recur to that of April 1539; so that 
practically two groups or recensions may be recog- 
nized :—(1) April 1539, Nov. 1540, May 1541, Nov. 
1541; (2) April 1540, July 1540. In the NT 
Erasmus occupies the position which Minster has 
done in the OT. A single example will show thie 
deferenee paid to Erasmus— 

Ja 113 ‘Deus enim intentator malorum est: ipse autem 

neminem temptat’ (Vulg.). 

‘For Gode cannot temte vnto euyll, because he 
tempteth no man’ (G. B., Apr. 1539). 

‘Nam Deus ut malis tentari non potest, ita nec ipse 
quemquam tentat’ (Iras.). 

‘or as God cannot be tempted with euyll, so neither 
he himself tempteth any man’ (G. B., May, Noy. 


In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer it 
is noted that ‘the Psalter followeth ... the trans- 
lation of the great English Bible, set forth and 
used in the time of King Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth.’ This arrangement, which was 
unavoidable in 1549, was left unaltered in 1662, 
the rhythm of Coverdale’s version, and its greater 
{fitness for singing, having in the meantime en- 
deared it to the people. The present text of the 
Pr. Bk. Psalter does not, however, represent the 
text of any edition of the Great Bible exactly, and 
it contains some misprints (e.g. ‘sight’ for ‘light’ 
in Ps 38). See Preface to Driver’s Par. Psalter, 
and esp. the elaborate collation in M‘Garvey’s 
Liturgie Americane (1895), pp. 1*-51*. 

Though Bishops Tunstall and Heath had allowed 
their names to stand on the title-pages of several 
editions of the Great Bible, and Bonner, after the 
royal proclamation of 1540, lad duly caused six 
copies of the Bible to be set up for public reading 
in St. Paul’s, it is plain that the Episcopal bench 
generally were only half-hearted as yet in the 

work of translating the Seriptures into English. 
ΠΑ motion was brought forward in Convocation, in 
1542, for undertaking a fresh version, but was 
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shelved by Gardiner, who stipulated for the trans- | ends with the close of the Apocrypha on f. 474. 


literation, not translation, of many words of the 
original, such as ecclesia, ponitentia, pascha, Ziz- 
ania, didrachma; including even some of which 
the meaning was obvious, as simplex, dignus, 
orvens. To have constructed a version on these 
prineiples would have been to anticipate the worst 
faults of the Rheims and Douai translations. 


v. PURITAN. — Meantime, however, while the 
bishops at home were hesitating, the work of a 
new version, or rather of a vigilant revision of 
existing ones, was being actively carried on 
abroad, The result was the Genevan Bible.* 

When, on the accession of Mary Tudor, in 1553, 
the leaders of the Reforming party sought safety 
on the Continent, Frankfort became for a time a 
centre for the refugees. But when dissensions on 
the subject of the English Liturgy broke out 
between the moderate section, headed by Cox, 
afterwards dean of Durham, and the more violent 
spirits, who followed John Knox, the latter with- 
drew to Geneva. Among them was William Whit- 
tingham, a native of Chester, who in 1545 had 
been made Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, and 
Senior Student of Christ Church in 1547.+. In 
1557 he published anonymously at Geneva a new 
version in English of the NT in small 8vo, bearing 
date ‘This x of June.’ This was a prelude to a 
greater work, an English version of the whole 
Bible, on which some of the exiles were engaged. 
The news of queen Mary’s death, in 1558, drew 
most of these back to England ; but Whittingham 


remained at his post, to finish the work, and with . 


him, as Anthony a Wood tells us, there remained 
‘one or two more.’ These ‘one or tiwo’ were 
ed eg Anthony Gilby, of Christ’s Coll, Cam- 
ridge, who afterwards became rector of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche ; ‘a fast and furious stickler against 
Chureli discipline,’ as he is called by Fuller, but a 
eood scholar; and Thomas Sampson. Sampson 
had entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, but ap- 
parently had not taken any degree. After re- 
fusing the bishopric of Norwich in 1560, he was 
made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1561. 
BGeza gives him the character of being of ‘an ex- 
ceedingly restless disposition.’ 

By the labours of these men, and of others whose 
names have not come down to us, there was issued 
from the press of ‘Rovland’ Hall, at Geneva, in 
1560, an English Bible, commonly called, from its 
place of publication, the Genevan, which was des- 
tined to attain lasting popularity. Its title was: 
‘The Bible | and | Holy Scriptvres | conteyned in | 
the Olde and Newe | Testaments. | Translated accor] 
ding to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred With 
| the best translations in diners langages. | With 
moste profitable annota|tions vpon all the hard 
places, and other things of great | importance as 
nay appeare in the Epistle to the Reader.’ Below 
is a wvodeut of the Israelites crossing the Red 
Sea, bordered by texts im small italic character. 
On the reverse of the title is a list of the books of 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha (ending with 
2 Mac.). Leaves ii and 111 are occupied by a 
Dedication to ‘the moste vertvous and noble 
Qvene Elizabeth,’ from her ‘humble subjects of 
the English Churche at Geneva.’ Leaf 111 is filled 
on both sides with an Address ‘to ovr Beloved in 
the Lord, the Brethren of England, Seotland, 
Ireland, &c.,’ dated ‘ from Geneua, 10 April, 1560.’ 
The regular foliation begins on the fifth leaf, and 


* A series of useful articles on this subject, by N. Pocock, will 
be found in vols, ii. and ili. of the Bibliographer, 1882-83. See 
alsoan essay on ‘The English Bible from Henry yu. to James 1,’ 
by ll. W. Ifoare, in Vhe Nineteenth Century for April 1599, 


{ lle is said to have been Calvin's brother-in-law ; hut this is | 


disputed by A. Τὸν Pollard in his art. on W. Whittingham in the 
Diet. of Nat. Biography. 


The NT begins with fresh foliation, and ends on 
f. 122, being followed by 12 unnumbered leaves, 
containing proper names, with interpretation, and 
chronological tables. A map, folded into two 
leaves, is placed next after the title of the NT. 

If we inquire into the causes which made the 
Genevan Bible so long a favourite one (Ifoare 
estimates that 160 editions of it appeared between 
1560 and the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
land), they are not far to seek. The mere shape 
and size of the volume as it first appeared, a 
handy 4to,* was a recommendation as compared 
with the ponderous folios of the Great, or the 
Bishops’, Bible. It was printed throughout in 
Roman and italic, not Gothic, letter. It adopted 
the division into verses, first introduced by Stephen 
in 1551, and followed by Whittingham in his NT 
of 1557. It retained the marginal notes, Calvinist 
in tone, but generally free from offensive asperity, 
of the NT of 1557, with the addition of similar 
notes for the OT,—the Apocrypha being but slen- 
derly furnished with them. It indicated by marks 
of accent the pronunciation of proper names. It 
had woodcuts,t and convenient maps and tables. 

The version of the OT is substantially Tindale’s ; 
that of the NT Whittingham’s; but both are 
vigilantly revised. A comparison of the Genevan 
version of a passage from Ac 2728+ with that 
οἱ Whittingham,t and with that of the Bishops’ 
Bible in 1568, will suffice to show this-— 


ἵν. 
Ac 2718 «6, 


lowsed nearer (ὥρωντες ἄσσον). 
losed nearer. 


B. loosed unto Asson. 


W. there arose agaynst Candie, a stormye wynd out 
of the northeast (ze? αὐτῆς). 
νι. 1G. there arose by it a stormie winde called Euro. 
. clydon. 
Ὁ, there arose against theiy purpose a flawe of winde 
out of the northeast. 
W, and draue wyth the wether (ἐφερόμεβο). 
y.15 {c. and were caryed away. 
B. and weve dryuwen with the weather. 
W. and we were caryed beneth a litle yle. . . tocome 
by the hoat (τῆς exons). 
v.l6 ἡ G. and we ra vnderv alitle yle . . . to get the boat. 
[2 nuh bg were caryed wrto an le... to come by a 
vont. 
W. vndergirding the shyp ... they let slip the 
v.17 vessel (τὸ σκεῦος). 
᾿ α. vndergirding the ship ... the vessel. 
B. and made fast the shippe .. . @ vessel. 
W, and οἱ haue gayned this iniurie and losse (xép- 
NE Ks). 
G. so shulde ye haue gained this hurt and losse 
y,21 (=haue saued the losse by auoiding the danger— 
marg. note). 
Ῥ. ony to haue brought vnto vs this harme and 
osse. 
{ W. were earied to and fro in the Adriatical sea (δια aepe- 
, 2 μένων). 
we 1: were caryed to & fro in the Adriatical sea. 
B. were saylyng in Adria. 
ki W. they committed the ship (italics) (sia), 
v.40 4 G. they committed the ship (italics). 
LB they committed themselues (smaller type). 
W. should jlie away. 
y.2 ι-- shulde jice away. 
B. should runne away. 
W. on broken peces (both words in italics) (ia) τινῶν 
if τῶν ἀπό, 47.A.)... that they came all safe. 
v.44 4G. on certeine pieces (pieces in italics)... y* thei 
| came all sefe. 
B. on broken peeces .. . that they escaped ail. 
W. the Barbarians... the showre whieh appeared (τὸν 
995 ὑετὸν τὸν ἐφεστῶτα). 
δὰ G. the Barbarians .. . the present showre. 
3. yestraungers ., . the present rayne. 
W. a fewe stickes. 
v3 {6. a nomber of stickes (φρυγάνων τι tAniles). 
B. a bondell of stickes. 
pv. the worme (τὸ θηρίον). 
v.4 1G. the worme. 
B. the beast. 


*The size of page in the copy before the present writer 


(Brit. Mus. ©. 17. h. 8) is 9% by ΘΚ inches. 


+ Some of these are said to be from the French Bible of A. 
Davodeau, published at Geneva earlier in the same year, 

{ Whittingham’s translation is included in Bagster’s Lnglish 
Hexapla, from which we quote it. 
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A few peculiarities of spelling may be noticed. 
The desire to economize space, as shown in the 
frequent contractions, even of short words like 
‘ma’ (man), ‘ra’ (ran), has led to the reduction 
of double consonants and diphthongs—in many 
instances, to single letters. Thus we find ‘delt,’ 
‘hel,’ ‘ wildernes,’ ‘ confunded,’ ‘ thoght,’ and many 
more of a like kind. 

A 4to edition of the Genevan Bible, printed at 
Geneva in 1570, by John Crispin, professes to be 
the second edition; but Pocock has shown that 
this title really belongs to one issued at Geneva in 
folio without any printer’s name, the OT being 
dated 1562 and the NT 1561. The first edition 

ublished in England was one in small folio, with 
Loman type, issued in 1576 by Richard Barkar (sic). 
An edition of the metrical version of the Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins was prepared for binding up 
along with this. Later on, in 1578, we find the Book 
of Common Prayer, somewhat garbled, printed in 
the same volume with the Genevan Bible. 

No other change need be noticed, except the 
partial displacement of the Genevan NT by a fresh 
version, made in 1576, by Laurence Tomson, a 
private secretary of Sir Francis Walsingham. 
Tomson closely followed Beza, putting ‘that’ for 
the ile by which Beza had rendered the Greek 
article. ‘Thus, in Jn 1', we have ‘that Word’ for 
‘the Word.’ Tomson’s notes were more pro- 
nouncedly Calvinistic than before. His NT was 
often bound up with the Genevan OT, and, as a 
separate book, is said to have been preferred to 
the other. 


vi. ELIZABETHAN.—The Bishops’ Bible.—It was 
not to be expected that the Elizabethan bishops 
should acquiesce in the popularity of the Genevan 
version. Its Calvinism, if we may judge from 
Whitgift’s example later on, might have been 
tolerated by them, but not its hostility to their 
oilice. Accordingly, a move was made by Arch- 
bishop Parker for a new translation, or rather for 
a fresh revision of that contained in the Great 
Bible. The steps taken can be followed, with fair 
certainty, in the Parker Correspondence. There is 
extant a letter, dated Nov. 26, addressed by the 
archbishop to Sir William Cecil. This is referred, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, to the year 1566. 
But if, as Pocock suggests, it should be placed a 
year earlier, it would present to us one of the first 
acts in the proceedings. For in this letter the 
archbishop not only acquaints Cecil with his plans, 
but asks the busy statesman (out of compliment, 
we may well suppose) to undertake some portion of 
the translation. The general principle on which 
the work was to be carried out, was for certain 
books to be assigned to individual bishops, or other 
biblical scholars, who should work on the text of 
the Great Bible as their basis, and transmit their 
portions, when finished, to the primate, for his 
final revision. 

The defects of such a scheme were obvious. 
There was no meeting together for the discussion 
of various renderings. No provision was made to 
secure uniformity of style. The final revision to 
be expected from one with so much business on 
hand as Archbishop Parker, one not specially dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, and one who had, moreover, 
reserved certain books as his own particular share, 
was not likely to be thorough, even if deputed 
in part to other learned men. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find traces of haste, if not of 
negligence, in the work. ‘Thus the revision of 
Kings and Chronicles was despatched by Bishop 
Sandys in about seven weeks. As an incentive to 
diligence, the initials of each contributor were to 
be printed at the end of the books undertaken by 


to Cecil, Oct. 5th, 1568,* we can identify nearly 
all the workers with fair certainty. 


According to this list, the archbishop himself undertook, 
besides Prefaces and other introductory matter, Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Matthew, Mark, and 2 Cor.-Hebrews inclusive. Andrew 
Pierson, prebendary of Canterbury (a conjectural expansion, 
supported by the initials A. P. C., of the single word ‘Cantu- 
arie’), had Leviticus, Numbers, Job, and Proverbs. The Bishop 
of Exeter (Wm. Alley) had Deuteronomy. The Bishop of St. 
Davids (Rd. Davies) had Joshua-2 Kings. The Bishop of 
Worcester (Edwyn Sandys) had 3 and 4 Kings and Chronicles, 
Andrew Perne, Master of Peterhouse and Dean of Ely (a con- 
jectural inference, like the former, by help of the initials A. P. 
E., from ‘Cantabrigia’), had Ecclesiastes and Canticles, The 
Bishop of Norwich (John Parkhurst) shared the Apocryphal 
books with the Bishop of Chichester (Wm. Barlow). The Bishop 
of Winchester (Rt. Horne) had Isaiah-Lamentations ; the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry (I. Bentham) taking the rest of the 
Greater Prophets. The Minor Prophets fell to the Bishop of 
London (Edmund Grindal). The Bishop of Peterborough (Ed. 
Seambler) took Luke and John; the Bishop of Ely (R. Cox) 
Acts and Romans; the Dean of Westminster (Gabriel Goodman) 
1 Corinthians; and the Bishop of Lincoln (N. Bullingham) the 
General Epistles and the Revelation. 

It will be noticed that Parker’s list omits the Book of Psalms. 
The initials appended to this book in the Bible itself are T, B., 
supposed by Strype to designate Thomas Becon, formerly one 
of Cranmer’s chaplains, afterwards a prebendary of Canterbury. 
The Psalms had in fact been originally assigned to Edmund 
Geste, Bishop of Rochester; and if the revised rendering had 
been made by him on the principles he does not scruple to 
avow,} the work might well need to be sent on to some other 
scholar for correction. A difficulty is also caused by the fact 
that the initials at the end of Daniel, T. C. L., do not appear to 
correspond with the ‘I, Lich. and Covent.’ of the list. But the 
explanation of Burnet is a plausible one, that Thomas Bentham, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1560-1580), is meant in both 
cases, the confusion of 1. and T. being easy ; and that he was 
accustomed td sign himself ‘Covent. and Lich.,’ reversing the 
usual order. 


By these united efforts there was produced, in 
1568, from the press of Richard Jugge, dwelling 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, what well deserved the 
designation by which it was often known, ‘the 
Bible of largest volume.’§ The title-page is 
chiefly occupied by an ornamental border, having 
within it, on an oblong label at the top, ‘The 
holie Bible,’ || and in the centre, within an oval, a 
portrait of queen Elizabeth: above it, the royal 
arms; beneath, in three lines, the text Non me 
pudet .. . eredentt from Ro 1%. The next three 
leaves have ‘A Preface into the Bible folowynge,’ 
by Archbishop Parker. The fifth, sixth, and part 
εὖ the seventh leaves are taken up with Cranmer’s 
‘prologue or preface.’ Other preliminary matter 
follows, extending to the twenty-sixth leaf, Genesis 
beginning on the twenty-seventh. One interesting 
point among the subjects treated of in the Intro- 
duction, peculiar, we believe, to this Bible, is the 
caution to ministers against heedlessly reading 
aloud words or phrases which might sound objec- 
tionable. Certain ‘semy circles’ are used as marks 
to denote what ‘may be left vnread in the publique 
reading to the people.’{% This scrupulousness, 
which would have satisfied Selden, might well have 
been extended to the designs used for initia] let- 
ters; some of which (notably that at the beginning 
of Hebrews in the ed. of 1572) would he more 
appropriate for an edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
than foran Enelish Bible. Besides the copperplate 
engraving of Elizabeth already mentioncd, there 
is one of the Ear] of Leicester at the beginning of 
Joshua, and another of Sir Wm. Cecil (to represent 
king David?) at the beginning of the Bk. of Psalms. 


* Printed in the Correspondence of Arehbishop Parker (Parker 
Society), pp. 335, 336. 

{ That is, 2 Samuel. : ᾿ 

t ‘ Wherc in the New Testament,’ he writes to the archbishop, 
‘one piece of a Psalm is reported, I translate it in the Psalm 
according to the translation thereof in the New Testament, for 
the avoiding of the offence that may arise to the people upon 
diverse translations.’—Parker Corresp. p. 250. 

§ In the copy before the present writer (Brit. Mus, 1. e. 2) the 
size of page is 153 by 103 inches. | 9 

| Some copies have the additional words: ‘conteyning the 
olde Testament and the newe.’ 

T The note is on the fifteenth leaf, signed * 1, next after the 


him. Comparing these with a list sent by Parker | list of ‘faultes escaped.’ 
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The ‘other perusal,’ of which Parker had assured 
Cecil that the travail of the Revisers would have 
the benefit, showed itself in an amended edition, 
published by Jugge, in 4to, the following year, 
with the brief title, ‘The holi Bible.’ But only 
negligent use had been made of the criticisms 
called forth. Some interesting specimens of these, 
by a schoolmaster named Laurence, have been 
fortunately preserved by Strype,* and the way in 
which they were incorporated in the edition of 
1569 shows strikingly the want of care exercised. 
Two examples must suffice. In Mt 28 the tra- 
ditional rendering of ἀμερίμνους, namely ‘ harmless,’ 
had been retained. Laurence pointed out that 
‘eareless’ (in the sense of securus) was rather the 
word. But he must have been surprised to find 
hiniself taken so literally that in 1569 the render- 
ing appeared, ‘ We will make you careless.’ Again, 
in Mt 2158 the Revisers, following the Great Bible 
in preference to the Genevan, had rendered xard- 
σχωμεν ‘let us enjoy’ instead of ‘let us take ’ (RV). 
Laurence found fault with this, on the ground that 
the original signified ‘let us take possession or 
seysyn (seizin) upon.’ In the edition of 1569, and 
in every subsequent one, this appeared as ‘let us 
season upon his inheritance’ (‘sease on’ in AV of 
1611).t 

The most singular part of the matter is that, 
while corrections (of whatever value) were freely 
admitted into the second edition of 1569, the third 
of 1572 went back in many particulars to the first. 
A few examples will make this clear. For brevity, 
the editions may be denoted by A, B, C. 

In Gn 36% in A Anah isa woman: ‘she fedde’; in B, correctly, 
aman: ‘he fedde;’ C goes back to ‘she.’—In Jg 540 A reads, 
‘ye that dwell by Middin’ (RV ‘that sit on rich carpets’); 
B ‘ye that syt vppermoste in indgment’; C goes back to A.— 
In Mt 15° A has ‘ by the gyft that {is offered] of me, thou shalt 
be helped’; B ‘what gift soeuer shold haue come of me’; 
C agrees with A.—In Lk 22 A has ‘and this first taxing was 
made’; Β ‘this taxing was the first and executed when,’ etc. ; 
C goes back to A.—In Ac 11 A and C have “Ὁ Theophilus’ ; 
B ‘deare Theophilus.’—In Ac 793 A and C have ‘I haue seene, I 
haue seene’; B‘I haue perfectly sene,"—In 1 Ti 1% A has ‘a 
natural sonne’; B ‘ his natural] sonne’; C goes back to A. 

The edition of 1572, moreover, exhibited two 
versions of the Psalms in parallel columns: that of 
the Revisers themselves, and that from the Great 
Bible. Many subsequent editions appeared. Dore 
(Old Bibles, p. 239) enumerates nineteen in all, 
from 1568 to 1606 inclusive; Pocock seventeen, 
speaking doubtfully also of one of these, as never 
seen by him, an alleged folio of 1606. ‘The British 
Museum Catalogue does not show this last, nor yet 
an 8vo (included by Dore) of 1577. 

The Bishops’ Bible appears never to have received 
the royal sanction. Parker, idced, in his letter 
of Oct. 5th, 1568, before quoted, tried to procure, 
through Sir Wm. Cecil, such a mark of recognition. 
‘The printer,’ le writes, ‘hath honestly done his 
diligence. If your honour would obtain of the 
Queen’s Highness that this edition might be 
licensed and only commended in public reading in 
churches, to draw to one uniformity, it were no 
great cost to the most parishes, and a relief to him 
for his great charges sustained.’ But, so far as 15 
known, the application was unsuccessful. Accord- 
ingly, the claim to be ‘set foorth by aucthoritee,’ 
made by the editions of 1574 and 1575, must be 
referred to the sanction of Convocation, given 
in 1571. The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias- 
tical of that year expressly ordain that ‘every 
archbishop and bishop should have at [115 house 
a copy of the holy Bible of the largest volume as 

* Life of Parker, ed. 1821, vol. iii. p. 258. It has been con- 
jectured, with much probability, that the Laurence in ques- 
tion,‘ a man in those times of great fame for his knowledge in 


the Greek,’ was Thomas Lawrence, appointed head-master of 
Shrewsbury in 1568. 


¢ See Pocock’s art. in the Bibliographer, vol. i. p. 118, where | 


more examples are given. 


lately printed at London.’ A like injunction was 
laid upon cathedrals ; and, ‘as far as it could be 
conveniently done,’ upon all churches.* 

vil. RoMAN CATHOLIC.—It was not likely that 
English Roman Catholics should continue unmoved 
by this untiring work in translating the Bible. 
Every fresh version made by scholars of the 
Reformed Church was a tacit reflexion on them for 
making none. Accordingly, it was resolved by the 
leading members of the newly founded English 
College at Douai, that this reproach—so far as 
they admitted it to be a reproach—should be 
wiped away. The moving spirit in this under- 
taking, as in the foundation of the college itself, 
was Dr, William Allen,}+ made cardinal afterwards 
in 1587. But the actual work of making the new 
translation devolved almost entirely on Dr. Gregory 
Martin, a native of Maxfield in Sussex, who had 
been one of Sir Thomas White’s first batch of 
students at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1557, 
Having chosen to forsake Oxford for Douai, he 
was made by Allen the teacher of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature there.t Dr. William Reynolds, 
formerly of New College, Oxford, Richard Bristow, 
a Worcester man, and others, took a share in the 
work of revision. 

Amid such circumstances, recalling in some 
measure the origin of the Genevan version, the 
translation known as the Rhemes and Doway took 
its rise. The entire Bible appears to have been 
ready for issue together. But, owing to want of 
funds, a portion only could be published at a time. 
The NT was properly given the preference, and 
appeared iu 1582 with the following title :— 

‘The | Nevv Testament | of Iesvs Christ, be ae 
lated faithfvlly into English | ovt of the authentica 
Latin, according to the best cor|rected copies of the 
same, diligently conferred vvith | the Greeke and 
other editions in diuers languages: vvith | Argu- 
ments of bookes and chapters, annotaltions, and 
other necessarie helpes, for the better vnder|stand- 
ing of the text, and specially for the discouerie of 
the Corrvptions of diuers late translations, and 
for | cleering the Controversies in religion, of these 
daies.—In the English College of RKhemes.... 
Printed at Rhemes | by John Fogny | 1582 | cum 
privitegio.’ 

The volume is in a convenient 4to size,§ printed 
in clear-cut Roman type, no black letter being 
used, In some respects the arrangement of the 
tV is anticipated. The text is broken up into 
paragraphs, not verses. But the verse numeration 
15 given in the inner margin, an obelus being pre- 
fixed to the beginning of each verse. (Quotations 
from the OT are printed in italies. At the head 
of each chapter is an ‘Argument,’ and ‘ Annota- 
tions’ at the end. 

Of the preliminary matter, the long Preface to 
the Reader, occupying leaves a ij-c iv, well merits 
attention. The writers address themselves to three 
special points: (1) the translation of the Holy 
Seriptures into the vernacular, and, in particular, 
into English; (2) the reasons why the present 
version 1s made from the Vulgate ; (3) the principles 
on which the translators have proceeded. ‘They 
do not publish their translation ‘vpon erroneous 
opinions of necessitie that the holy scriptures 
should alwaies be in our mother tongue, or that 
they ought or were ordained of God to be read 

* Cardwell, Synodalia, i. 115. 

{+ Allen was born in 1532 αὖ Rossall in Lancashire; entered 
Queen's College, Oxford, in 1547. He founded the seminary at 
Douai in 1568, and removed with it to Rheims in 1578, when 
disturbances in Flanders made Douai unsafe. He died at Rome 
ae ΠΩ the art. by Thompson Cooper in the Dict. of Nat. 


Biography. Martin and Bristow both died of consumption at a 
comparatively early age. 


§ In the copy before the present writer (Brit. Mus. 1008. ο. 9) 
the page measures 8} by 6} inches. 
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indifferently of all... . but vpon special con- 
sideration of the present time, state and condition 
of our country.’ Holy Chureh, while not en- 
couraging, had not absolutely forbidden such 
versions. Using the freedom thus left, divers 
learned Catholics, since Luther’s revolt, had 
already translated the Scriptures into the mother 
tongues of various nations of Europe; yet still 
repudiating the notion that all people alike might 
indifferently read, expound, and talk of them. 

That the Latin Vulgate should have been taken 
as the basis of their work, in preference to any 
Greek text, is defended on the greund of its 
antiquity, of its freedom from the discrepaneies 
visible in MSS of the Greek, and of its having 
been defined as exclusively authentic by the 
Council of Trent. Usually it would be found that 
the Vulgate agreed with the received text of the 
Greek; and where that was not so it would prob- 
ably be found in accord with readings relegated to 
the margin, but not necessarily of less authority 
on that account. The issue, we think, within ten 
years of the date of this Preface, of the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and the Clementine 
in 1592, with the momentous corrections of ‘ preli 
vitia,’ as Bellarmin called them,* must have been 
a shock ditlicult for these apologists to withstand. 

As regards the style οἱ their translation, the 
Rhemists profess to have had one sole object in 
view. This was, without partiality and without 
licence, to express the sense of the Vulgate with 
the least possible change of form; ‘continually 
keeping ourselves as near as is possible to our text, 
and to the very words and phrases which by long 
use are made venerable . . . [not doubting] that 
all sorts of Catholic readers will in short time think 
that familiar which at the first may seem strange.’ 
In carrying out this principle it is inevitable that 
sone felicitous phrases and turns of expression 
should be hit upon in the course of a long work. 
‘A palpable mount’ (He 1918) is better than ‘the 
mount that might be touched’ of the AV. In the 
first chapter of James alone it is to the Rhemish 
version that we owe ‘ upbraideth not’ (v.5), ‘nothing 
doubting’ (v.®), ‘the engrafted word’ (v.74), ‘ bridleth 
not’ (v.“°).t As Plumptre has pointed out, so great 
an authority as Bacon (Of the Pacification of the 
Church) goes out of his way to praise the Rhemists 
for having restored ‘charity’ to the place from 
which Tindale had ousted it in favour of § love.’ 
In particular, the closeness with which the trans- 
lators kept to the Vulgate helped to save them 
from that needless variation in the rendering of 
the same or cognate words, which is an undoubted 
blemish in the AV. Thus, while δικαιοῦν is cor- 
rectly rendered in our version ‘to justify,’ δίκαιος 
and δικαιοσύνη are more often than not represented 
by ‘righteous’ and ‘righteousness.’+ Once more, 
the antiquity of the MSS from whieh the Vulgate 
translation was made causes its readings at times 
to accord with the results of the highest critical 
scholarship. It will follow that the Rhemish 
version occasionally comes nearer our RV than 
does that of king James. Thus in Mt 5” the 
clauses, interpolated from the parallel passage in 
St. Luke, whieh find no place in the RV, are 

artially omitted in the Rhemish. So, too, this 
fatter agrees with the RV in reading ‘ Christ’ for 
‘God’ in 1 P 3”. 

But, when every allowance of the kind is made, 
the fact remains that, to ordinary English readers, 
the translation in question must oiten have seemed 
one into an unknown tongue. What else could 

* See the passages quoted by Westcott in his article on ‘ The 
Vulgate’ in Smith’s DB, vol. iii. pp. 1706, 1707. 

+ See Moulton, Ὁ. 187, where ore examples are given. 

7 See an article in Vhe Month, June 1897, pp. 578, 579. The 
writer appears to think that χειροτονήσαντες, in Ac 14°3, should 
he translated ‘ by imposition of hands.’ 
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have been thought of sueh specimens as these: 
‘I wil not drinke of the generation of the vine’ 
(Lk 221%); ‘the passions of this time are not 
eondigne to the glorie to eome’ (Ro 81:8): ‘For our 
wrestling is... against Prinees and Potestats, 
against the rectors of the world of this darkenes, 
against the spirituals of wickedness in the celestials’ 
(Eph 6"); ‘But he exinanited himself’ (Ph 2’); 
‘Yet are they turned about with a little sterne, 
whither the violence of the director wil’ (Ja 3+) ?* 

In 1593 the English College returiied from Rheims 
to their old quarters at Douai, and completed their 
biblical labours by the issue, in 1609 and 1610, of 
two volumes, containing the OT and Apocrypha. 
In size, type, and general execution, they closely re- 
semble the volume of the NT published nearly thirty 
years before. The title is: ‘The | Holie Bible | 
Faithfvlly trans-|lated into English, | ovt of the 
avthentieal | Latin | Diligently conferred with the 
Hebrew, Greeke, | and other Editions in diuers 
languages. | With Argvments of the Bookes, and 
Chapters: | Annotations: Tables: and other, 
helpes, | for better vnderstanding of the text: for 
discouerie of | eorrvptions in some late transla- 
tions: and | for clearing eontroversies in Religion.| 
. . » . Printed at Doway by Lavrence Kellam, | at 
the signe of the holie Lambe. | M.pc.Ix.’ The first 
volume extends to the end of Job. The seeond 
volume, bearing a similar title, and the date 
M.DC.X., comprises from Psalms to 4 Esdras. A 
preface to ‘the right welbeloved English Reader’ 
goes over much tlie same ground as that prefixed 
to the Rhemes NT, but more cursorily, being only 
about half the length of theother. The hindrances, 
which had delayed the appearance of the work, had 
all proceeded from ‘one general cause, our poore 
estate in banishment.’ The arguments for trans- 
lating from the Vulgate are re-stated. The reten- 
tion of Latinisms, or original forms of words, is 
defended. If English Protestants keep ‘Sabbath,’ 
‘phod,’ ‘ Penteeost,’ ‘ Proselyte,’ and the like, why 
not ‘ Prepuce,’ ‘ Paseh,’ ‘ Azimes,’ ‘ Breades of Pro- 
position,’ ‘ Holocaust,’ and others of the same kind? 

This uncompromising principle gradually gave 
way. In 1749-50, and again in 1763-4, editions of 
the Doway OT and the Rhemes NT, each edition 
in five vols. 12mo, were published by Richard 
Challoner, Bishop of Debra, iz partibus, with tlie 
assistance of William Green, afterwards President 
of the College at Douai, and Walton, afterwards 
Vicar Apostolic of the northern district of England.+ 
As thus revised, it issubstantially the version used 
at the present day by English-speaking Roman 
Catholics. In Cardinal Wiseman’s opinion, ‘though 
Challoner did well in altering many too decided 
Latinisms, he weakened the language considcrably 
by destroying inversion .. . and by the insertion 
of particles where not needed.’ ἢ 

The nature and extent of these changes may be 
judged of by a comparison of a few passages from 
the older and newer versions, side by side with the 
RV of 1885 :— 


1609-10. 1763-4. 1885, 


2K [2S]2119 Adeo- Adeodatustheson Elhanan the son 
datusthesonneofthe of Forrest an em- ofJaare-oregim§... 
Forestabroderer... broiderer... 


* See now especially J. G. Carleton, The Part of Rheims in 
the Making of the Huglish Bible. Oxf. 1902. 

ἡ See the art. on ‘Challoner’ by Thompson Cooper in the 
Dict. of Nat. Biography. Challoner was born at Lewes in 1691, 
and died in 1781. Lis parents were Protestant dissenters. 
But, losing his father in infancy, he was brought up in Roman 
Catholic families, and sent to Douai in 1704. 

{ Cotton, Rhemes and Doway, Ὁ. 49 n., specifies, as an 
additional fault, Challoner's excessive fondness for ‘that’ as 
equivalent to ‘whio,’‘ whom,’ ‘which.’ Ὁ 

§ Oregim, ‘weavers’ (thought by Kennicott to be a tran- 
seriber’s insertion from the latter end of the verse), evidently 
suggested the polymitarius, ‘ broderer,’ of the Vulgate. Want 
of space forbids any attempt ata commentary on these passages. 
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a 


1609-10. 


2 Es [Neh] 917 and 
gaue the head to 
returne to their ser- 
uitude. 


Job 2618 and his 
hand being the mid- 
wife, the winding 
serpent is brought 
forth. 


Ps 67 [68]15.16 The 
mountane of God a 
fat mountane. A 
mountane crudded 
as cheese, a fatte 
mountane. Why 
suppose you crudded 


1763-4, 


and set the head 
to return to thcir 
bondage. 


and his artful hand 
hath brought forth 
the winding ser- 
pent. 


The mountain of 
God is a fat moun- 
tain. A curdled 
mountain, a fat 
mountain. Why 
suspect ye curdled 
mountains? 


1888. 


and appointed ἃ 
captain to return 
to their bondage 
(narg.). 


His hand hath 
pierced the swift 
serpent. 


A mountain of 
God is the moun- 
tain of Bashan; An 
high mountain is 
the mountain of 
Bashan. Why look 
ye askance, ye high 
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appointed ‘ certain learned men, to the number of 
four and fifty, for the translating of the Bible.’ 
But, for some unexplained reason, the scheme did 
not come into operation till 1607. Possibly the 
death of some of those selected, or the difficulty of 
providing for the maintenance of others, may 
have caused the delay. However, by 1607 all was 
in working order. A list of the companies of 
revisers was issued, together with a paper of rules 
to be observed in the conduct of the work. 
Bancroft, no doubt, had a hand in drawing up both 
these documents. The most important of the rules 
were the following : *— 

I. The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 


‘the Bishops’ Bible,’ to be followed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the original will permit. 


moultanes ? mountains? 

Therefore the 
wild beasts of the 
desert with the 
wolves (Heb. ‘howl- 
ing creatures’)shall 
dwell there. 


Therefore shall 
dragons dwell there 
with the fig-fauns. 


Jer 50°9 Therefore 
shall the dragons 
dwel with the foolish 
murderers, 


The free manner in which Challoner borrowed 
from the AV (itself enriched by earlier borrowings 
from the Rhemes and Doway version) has been 
often remarked. <A few verses will sufiice in 
illustration. 


Ro 818 For Τ reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not wortliy to be compared with the glory to come, that 
shall be revealed in us. 

Eph 62 For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, hut 
acainst principalities and powers; against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness ; against the spirits of wickedness in the 
high places. 

Ph 26-7 Who being in the form of God thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God: But debased himself... . 

He 1316 And do not forget to do good and to impart; for by 
such sacrifices God’s favour is obtained. 


vill. THE ‘ AUTHORIZED.’—The so-called Autho- 
rized Version of 1611 had its origin in the Hainpton 
Court Conference, held on Jan. 14th, 16th, and 18th, 
1604. On the second of these days, one of the four 
representatives of the Puritan party, Dr. John 
Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, a learned and temperate divine, ‘moved 
His Majesty that there might be a new translation 
of the Bible,’* alleging in support of his request 
the presence of many faults in the existing ones. 
It is not likely that much would have come of the 
niotion, but for its happening to chime in with the 
mood of the king. The caustic remark of Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, that ‘if every man’s 
humour should be followed, there would be no end 
of translating,’ probably indicates the spirit in 
which the proposal would have been received by 
his party generally. But, while they were content 
to let the matter drop, James was thinking out his 
plans for carrying Dr. Reynolds’ suggestion into 
effect. By July of that year we find him writing 
to the Bishop of London, informing him that he 
had made out a list of fifty-four learned divines, 
to whom the work he had at heart might be suit- 
ably entrusted. He also drew up, for the guidance 
of the workers, a paper of instructions, too long to 
be given here in full,t but containing some sensible 
rules. In this he requires the bishops to see that 
provision be made, where necessary, for those en- 
caged onthe task of translation. The king’s letter, 
dated July 22nd, 1604, was communicated by Bishop 
Bancroft t to his brother prelates on the 3lst. In 
this letter king James speaks of having already 


* Sum and Substance of the Conference... by William 
Barlow, dean of Chester, reprinted in Cardwell’s History of 
Confercnees, ii, 187, 188. 

+ It may be seen in Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, ed. 
2844, pp. 145, 146. 

t Bancroft was appointed to the see of Canterbury at the 
latter end of 1604. Whitgift having died in February of that 
year, Bancroft discharged in the interval some of the archi- 
episcopal duties. 


III. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, videlicet, the 
word ‘church’ not to be translated ‘congregation,’ 


etc. 
VI. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words... 

VIII. Every particular man of each company to take the 
same chapter or chapters, and having translated or 
amended them severally by himself, where he thinketh 
good, all to meet together, confer what they have 
done, and agree for their parts what shall stand. 

As each company finished one book, they were to send it to 
the other companies for their careful consideration. Where 
doubts prevailed as to any passage of special obscurity, letters 
were to be sent to ‘any learned man in the land’ for his jtudg- 
ment. Finally, ‘three or four of the most aucient and grave 
divines in either of the universities, not employed in trauslat- 
ing,’ ee to be ‘ overseers of the translations as well Hebrew as 

reek. 


It will be seen at once how much more effectual 
were the provisions made for securing accuracy 
and thoroughness in the work than those devised 
by Parker and his coadjutors for the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

The lists of translators which have been pre- 
served offer some difficulties. ‘The king, in his 
letter before referred to, speaks of the workers 
appointed as numbering fifty-four. Burnet’s list, 
which he obtained from the papers of one of the 
company engaged in the work, gives only forty- 
seven names. The discrepancy may be accounted 
fer by the death of members (asin the case of Mr. 
Lively, who died in May 1605), or some of thie 
other changes to be looked for in a period of three 
years. Wood supplies two additional names—those 
of Dr. Jolin Aghonby, Principal of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, and Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ 
Chureh. Others may still remain to be discovered.t 

The entire body was divided into six groups or 
companies, of which two held their meetings at 
Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at 
Oxford. Some uncertainty being allowed for, the 
lists are as follows :— 


First WESTMINSTER COMPANY. 
(Gencsis—2 Kings). 


(1) Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, Dean of Westminster; Master of 
Pembroke Hall, Camb., 1589-1605 ; Bishop of Winchester, 1619- 
26. (2) Dr. John Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s; Master of St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Camb., 1598-1607 ; Revius Professor of Divinity, 
1596-1607; Bishop of Norwich, 1618-9. (8) Dr. Hadrian a 
Saravia, best known as the friend of Hooker; b. at Hesdin in 
Artois, 1531; made Professor of Divinity at Leyden, 1582 ; in- 


* They will be found in Cardwell’s Synodatia, ed. 1844, ii. pp. 
145, 146. Cardwell took them from Burnet, who ‘ himself took 
his list from a copy belonging originally to Bishop Ravis.’ 

t Mr. J. S. Cotton has kindly referred the present writer to 
Clark’s Register of the Univ. of Oxford (Oxt. Hist. Soe. 1897, fi. 
141), where a dispensation from the statutable exercises for the 
degree of D.D. is granted to Arthur Lakes, 14th May 1605, 
“because engaged on the translation of the NT in London.’ 
Arthur Lake, or Lakes, was at this time Master of St. Cross, after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Wells. A similar dispensation, for a 
like reason, dated Gth May 1605, is granted to John Harmar. In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, under 11th Apr. 
1605, mention is made by Bishop Bilson, writing to Sir Thomas 
Lake, Sec. of State, of Dr. George Ryves, Warden of New College, 
as a translator. This ref. also we owe to Mr. Cotton. The 
names of Lakes and Ryves are new. The three dates given are 
interesting as furnishing evidence that some of the translators, 

i at least, had got to work as early as the spring of 1608, 
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corporated D.D. at Oxford, 1590; Prebendary of Canterbury, 
1595 ; ἃ. 1613. (4) Dr. Richard Clerke, Fellow of Clirist’s Coll., 
Cambridge; one of the six preachers at Canterbury, 1602; d. 
1634. (5) Dr. John Leifield, or Layfield, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 1585-1603; ‘Lector linguz Grawecw,’ 1593; Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, 1601-17; ἃ. 1617. Noted for his skill in archi- 
tecture (Collier, Εἰ σοί, Hist. ed. 1852, vii. 337). (6) Dr. Robert 
Teigh, or Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1601 ; incorporated 
at Oxford from Trin. Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1682; d. 1616. (7) ‘Mr. Burleigh,’ probably Dr. Francis Burley, 
one of the earliest Fellows of King James’s College at Chelsea. 
(8) ‘Mr. King,’ probably Geoffrey Xing, Fellow of King’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; succeeded Dr. Robert Spalding as Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, 1607. (9) ‘Mr. Thompson,’ taken to be Richard 
Thoinpson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge; called, from the land of 
his birth, Dutch Thompson; the friend of Casaubon and 
Sealiger. (10) ‘Mr. Beadwell,’ taken in like manner to be 
William Bedwell, scholar of Trin. Coll., Oxford, 1541; Rector of 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate Street, 1601 ; tutor of Pocock. 


First CAMBRIDGE COMPANY. 
(1 Chron.— Ecclesiastes). 


(11) Edward Lively, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 1572-8; Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, 1575;* d. 1605. (12) Dr. John Richard- 
sOn, successively Master of Peterhouse, 1609, and Trinity, 1615 ; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1607-17; previously Fellow of 
Emmanuel. (13) Dr. Laurence Chaderton, first Master of Em- 
manuel Coll., 1584-1622; previously Fellow of Christ’s Coll. 
One of the four Puritan representatives at the Hampton Court 


Conference. (14) Francis Dillingham, Fellow of Christ’s Coll., 
1581. Praised for his knowledge of Greek. (15) Thomas Harri- 


son, Vice-Master of Trin. Coll., 1611-31. (16) Dr. Roger 
Andrewes, brother of the bishop, Master of Jesus Coll, 1618-32. 
(17) Dr. Robert Spalding, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 1593; suc- 
ceeded Lively as Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1605; d. 16077. 
(18) Dr. Andrew Byng, Fellow (Ὁ of Peterhouse; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, 1608. About 1605 a stall in the cathedral 
church of York to be kept for him; d. 1651. 


FIRST OXFORD COMPANY. 
(Lsaiah—Malachi). 


(19) Dr. John Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1591-8 
and 1604-10; Canon of Lincoln, 1604; President of Magdalen 
Coll, 1607 ; d. 1610. (20) Dr. John Rainolds, or Reynolds, Dean 
of Lincoln, 1593 ; President of Corpus Christi Coll., 1598 ; d. 1607. 
His share in the Hampton Court Conference has been already 
mentioned. (21) Dr. Thomas Holland, Fellow of Balliol, 1573 ; 
Regins Professor of Divinity, 1589; Rector of Exeter Coll., 1592; 
d. 1612. (22) Dr. Richard Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln Coll., 1590; 
Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, 1601; Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, 1610; d.1620. (23) Dr. Miles Smith, student of Corpus 
Christi Coll., about 1568, afterwards of Brasenose; Canon of 
Exeter, 1595-9; Bishop of Gloucester, 1612-24; d. 1624. To 
him, along with Bishop Bilson, the final revision of the work 
was entrusted, and he wrote the Preface. (24) Dr. Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Lincoln Coll., 1586; Rector of Quainton, Bucks, 
1595; ἃ. 1637. Praised as an Orientalist. (25) Mr. Richard 
Fairclough, scholar of New Coll., 1570; incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, 1581; Rector of Bucknell, Oxon, 1592, 


SECOND CAMBRIDGE COMPANY. 
(The Apocrypha), 


(26) Dr. John Duport, Fellow of Jesus Coll., 1580; Master, 
1590; Prebendary of Ely, 1609; d. 1617. (27) Dr. William 
Branthwait, Fellow of Emmanuel, 1584; deputy Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity; Master of Caius Coll., 1607; d. 1620. 
(28) Dr. Jeremiah Radcliffe, Fellow of Trin. Coll. (29) Dr. 
Samuel Ward, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1623; Master 
of Sidney Sussex Coll., 1610. Had previously been scholar of 
Christ’s and Fellow of Emmanuel. One of the English repre- 
sentatives at the Synod of Dort; ἃ, 1643. (30) Mr. Andrew 
Downes, Fellow of St. Johu’s Coll., 1571; Rezius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-1628 ; d. 1628. He corresponded in Greek with 
Casaubon. (31) Mr. John Bois, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 
1580 ; Greek Lecturer, 1584-95; Prebendary of Ely,1615. When 
the Apocrypha was finished, he joined the first Cambridge 
company at their urgent request. (32) Robert Ward, of King’s 
Coll., Prebendary of Chichester; Rector of Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hampshire. 


SECOND OXFORD CoMPANY. 
(Gospels, Acts, Revelation). 


(33) Dr. Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, 1596-1605 ; 
Bishop of Gloucester, 1605; of London, 1607; d. 1609. (34) Dr. 
George Abbot, Master of University Coll., 1597; Dean of Win- 
chester, 1600; Archbishop of Canterbury, 1611-33; d. 1633. 
(35) Dr, Richard Edes, student of Christ Church, 1571; Dean af 
Worcester, 1597; d. 1604. As he died thus early, some have 
thought that Dr. James Montague, who succeeded him in the 
Deanery, was the ‘Mr. Dean of Worcester’ in Burnet’s list. Wood 
gives, in place of Edes, Dr. John Aglionby, who was Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, 1601; ἃ. 1610. (36) Dr. Giles Thompson, 


, The Cambridge Calendar (unofficial) gives 1580. A touch- 
ing picture of the close of this great scholar’s life—inferior as a 
Hebraist to Pocock alone—is reproduced, from a contemporary 
funeral sermon, in Cooper’s Athenee Cantab. 
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matric. from University Coll., 1575; Fellow of All Souls’, 1580; 
Dean of Windsor, 1602: Bishop of Gloucester, 1611. ἃ. 1612. 
(37) Sir Henry Savile, Warden of Merton Coll., 1585 ; Provost 
of Eton, 1596; editor of St. Chrysostom, 1610-13; founder of 
the Savilian Chairs of Geometry and Astronomy; d. 1622. 
(38) Dr. John Perrinne, or Perne, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
1575 ; Regius Professor of Greek, 1597-1615; Canon of Christ 
Church, 1604-15; d. 1615. (39) ‘Dr. Ravens,’ assumed to be 
Dr. Ralph Ravens, Fellow of St. John’s Coll.; Reetor of Great 
Easton, Essex, 1605; ἃ. 1616. In his stead Wood gives the 
name of Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ Church. (40) Dr. 
John Harmar, Fellow of New College; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-90; Head-Master of Winchester, 1588-95; Warden 
of Winchester, 1596-1613; d. 1613. 


SECOND WESTMINSTER COMPANY. 
(Romans—J ude). 


(41) Dr. William Barlow, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1590; Dean of Chester, 1602-5; Bishop of Lincoln, 1608-13; 
d. 1613. (42) ‘Dr. Hutchinson,’ taken to be Mr. William 
Hutchinson, of St. John’s Coll., Oxford; Archdeacon of St. 
Albans, 1581; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 1589; d.1616. (43) Dr. 
John Spenser, President of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 1607- 
14; Chaplain to James 1., and Fellow of Chelsea College; ἃ, 
1614, (44) Dr. Roger Fenton, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; Preacher of Gray’s Inn, 1599; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
1609; d. 1616. (45) ‘Mr. Rabbet,’ identified with Michael 
Rabbet, B.A., of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1576; incorporated at 
Oxford, 15845 Rector of St. Vedast’s, 1604-17 ; d. 1630. (46) ‘Mr. 
Sanderson,’ identified in like manner with Thomas Sanderson, 
Fellow of Balliol, 1585; Archdeacon of Rochestcr, 1606-14; 
Canon of St. Paul’s, 1611; ἃ. 16147. (47) Mr. William Dakins, 
Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1594; Professor of Divinity 
in Gresham Coll., 1604 ; ἃ, 1607. 


With such machinery prepared, the work went 
on apace. From an expression in the Translators’ 
Preface we may infer that their task took some- 
thing less than three years in completion. Con- 
trasting their own labours with those bestowed 
on the Septuagint version, finished, according to 
tradition, in seventy-two days, they say, ‘The 
work hath not been huddled up in seventy-two 
days, but hath cost the workmen, as hight as it 
seemeth, the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days and more.’ Of the method of procedure 
we have an interesting glimpse left us by Selden.* 
‘The Translation in King James’ time,’ he writes, 
‘took an excellent way. That part of the Bible 
was given to him who was most excellent in such 
a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), 
and then they met together, and one read the 
Translation, the rest holding in their hands some 
Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c.: if they found any fault they 
spoke ; if not, he read on.’ The final preparation 
for the press seems to have been entrusted to six 
delegates, two from each centre.t Dr. Downes 
and Bois are mentioned by name as of the party, 
and the time thus occupied is said to have been 
nine months. 

At length, in 1611, the volume appeared from 
the press of Robert Barker, with this title: 
‘The | Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old Testa- 
ment, | and the New: | Newly Translated out of 
the Originall | tongues, & with the former Trans- 
lations | diligently compared and reuised, by his | 
Maiesties speciall cOmandement. | Appointed to be 
read in Churches. | Imprinted at London by Robert 
| Barker, Printer to the Kings | most Excellent 
Maiestie. | Anno Dom. 1611.’ The title occupies 
the centre of a copperplate engraving, being 
flanked, right and left, by figures of Moses and 
Aaron, and having the four Evangelists at the 
corners. Above is the Paschal Lamb, surrounded 
by Apostles; and below is a pelican, symbol of 
piety. At the summit, in Hebrew characters, is 
the sacred name of God; on either hand the sun 
and moon; the Holy Dove beneath; and at the 

| bottom of the plate the artist’s signature, ‘C Boel 
' fecit in Richmont.’ 
The NT has a separate title, within a woodcut 


* Table Talk, ed. 1868, p. 20. We owe the ref. to Dr. Westcott. 
t Life of John Bois, by Dr. A. Walker; printed in Peck’s 
| Desiderata curiosa, 
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border, representing, down one side, the tents and 
badges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and down 
the other the twelve Apostles. At the corner are 
the four evangelists with their emblems. 

The second title runs: ‘The | Newe | Testament 
of | our Lord and Sauior | Jesvs Christ | {Newly 
translated out of | the Originall Greeke: and with 
| the former Translations diligently | compared 
andreuised, byhis | MaiesticsspeciallCom | mande- 
ment. | Imprinted | at London by Robert | Barker, 
| Printer to the | Kings most Excellent | Maiestie. | 
Anno Dom. 1611. | cum Priuilecgio.’ 

The first, or general, title is followed by the 
‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ (A 2-3), and this by ‘The 
Translators to the Reader’ (A 3 verso to B 4 verso), 
Calendars, Tables to find Easter, and the like, 
occupy the remaining preliminary leaves. The 
text of this editio princeps is in black letter. Head- 
lines and summaries of the contents of chapters 
(the latter by Dr. Miles Smith) are in Roman 
letter. Words supplied, which would now be in 
italics, arein smal! Roman.* Various head-pieces, 
initial letters, and other embellishments, from the 
Bishops’ Bible, the further reprinting of which was 
discontinued after 1606, were used again in this 
edition. The figure of Neptune is now found at 
the beginning of St. Matthew, and the crest and 
arms of Walsingham and Cecil are left on in the 
Psalms. By what warranty the clause ‘ Appointed 
to be read in Churches’ was inserted in the title is 
not easy to determine, seeing that there can be 
found for it, so far as is known, ‘no edict of Con- 
vocation, no Act of Parliament, no decision of the 
Privy Council, no royal proclamation.’ t The true 
explanation probably is that, as the new revision 
was meant to supersede the old Bishops’ bible, it 
naturally took the place, and succeeded to the 
privileres, of that work. But, as has been before 
mentioned, the Bishops’ Bible was ordered, by the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1571, 
to be placed in all cathedrals, and, so far as it 
was practicable, in all churches. Thus the new 
version was simply the heir of the old. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the clause is not found 
in the NT title of the edzéio princeps, nor at all in 
the first 8vo and some other early editions.§ It 
will be observed also that the OT and NT are 
spoken of in the general title as ‘newly translated 
out of the original tongues’; and the Preface is 
headed ‘the Zranslators to the Reader.’ This 
might be thought a disregard of the very first of 
the king’s instructions. But we nust bear in mind 
how the alternative word revised was then used, 
as for instance in this very title. And the ‘Trans- 
lators’ themselves, while content to use this desig- 
nation in their Preface, make it quite clear what 
their conception of their duty was in this respect. 
‘But it is high time to leave them,’ they say, 
referring to Romanist objectors, ‘and to shew in 
brief what we proposed to our selves, and what 
course we held in this our perusall and survey of 
the Bible. Truely (good Christian Reader) we 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one... but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principal! 
sood one, not justly to be excepted against ; that 
hath been our indeavour, that our mark.’ 

Whether or not the translators reached their 
mark, is now no matter of opinion: history has 
spoken. Especially as a well of English undefiled, 
drawing its waters in part from yet older springs, 

*The copy used for this description is the one marked 466 
i.6() in the Library of the british Museum. Size of page, 
16 ΧΊΟΣ inches. 

1 See Loftie, A Century of Bibles, 1872, Ὁ. 6. 

t Eadie, ii. 204. 

a list of those in which it is wanting is given by Dore, Z.¢, 
p. 326, 
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it has solaced the heart, and satisfied the taste, 
of peasant and scholar alike. One well entitled to 
be heard (the late Bishop Lightfoot), writing on 
a subject which made him rather a severe eritie 
than a willing eulogist,* speaks of the ‘grand 
simplicity’ in which the language of our English 
Bible ‘stands out in contrast to the ornate and 
often affected diction of the literature of that time.’ 
Another, than whoin few, if any, have studied the 
text of Holy Writ with minuter care, marvels at 
‘the perfect and easy command over the English 
language exhibited by its authors on every page.’ + 
And yet another, whose testimony may be of the 
ereater value from the fact that, when he gave it, 
he had ceased to be in the communion of the 
English Church, pays a generous tribute to the 
benefits derived from listening, in the course of 
public service, to the ‘grave majestic English,’ in 
which are enshrined ‘ the words of inspired teachers 
under both Covenants,’ and from associating 
religion with ‘compositions which, even humanly 
considered, are among the most sublime and 
beautiful ever written.’ Ὁ 

But it is of more importance, especially as bear- 
ing on the question of subsequent revision, to form 
a just estimate of the defects of the AV than to 
record the language of panegyric. Some specimens 
of these defects, taken almost at haphazard, are 
accordingly given. But it must be borne in mind 
that their cumulative force loses its effect when a 
short list only can find place. | 


Gn 152 ‘And the steward (r. possessor, or inheritor) of my 
house’; 2016 ‘Thus was she reproved’ (r. And so thou art 
Cleared); 2518 ‘And he died’ (#. settled); 495 ‘ Instruments of 
cruelty,’ etc. (variously emended); 496 ‘digeed down a wall’ (7. 
houghed oxen); 4914 ‘between two burdeis’ (7. between the 
cattle-pens); Ex 134 ‘This day came ye out’ (r. go ye forth) ; 
152 ‘prepare him an habitation’ (r. praise, or glorify him); 327° 
‘had made them naked’ (7, had let them loose); 337 ‘ tabernacle 
of the congregation’ (7. tent of meeting—distinct in use from the 
tabernacle); Nu 1125 ‘and they did not cease’ (r. but they did 
so no more); 2118 ‘by the direction of the lawgiver’ (7. with the 
sceptre ; but variously rendered) ; Jg 516 ‘for the divisions’ (7. 
by the brooks, or watercourses—see also vv,10.13-15.17); 818 
‘before the sun was up’ (r. from the ascent of Heres); 18 131 
‘Saul reigned one year’ (rv. Saul was [thirty] Peay old when he 
began to reign—see margin of RV); 1K 2033 ‘ with ashes upon 
his face’ (7. with his headband over his eyes) ; 2288 ‘and they 
washed his armour’ (7. now the harlots washed themselves) ; 
2K 1145 ‘without the ranges’ (7. between the ranks); 1116 
‘they laid hands on her’ (7. made way for her); 215 ‘observed 
times’ (7. practised augury) ; 2 Ch 226 *‘ because of’ (7. of); Job 
36°3 ‘the cattle also concerning the vapour’ (7. concerning the 
storm, or concerning him that cometh up); Is 2916 ‘Surely your 
turning of things upside down shall be csteemed as the potter's 
clay’ (ry, Ye turn things upside down! Shall the potter be 
counted as clay’); Ezk 1315 ‘ kerchiefs upon the head of every 
stature’ (vr. kerchiefs for the head of persons of every stature) ; 
Mal 23 ‘I will corrupt your seed’ (r, I will rebuke the seed for 
your sake), 

Mt 255 ‘are gone out’ (r. are going out); 2699 and elsewhere 
‘a thief’ (7. a robber); Mk 627‘ an executioner’ (r. a soldier of 
the guard); Lk 1959 ‘called’ (7. were calling, or would have 
called); 1918 ‘ occupy’ (7. trade, or do business) ; 2255 ‘ by the 
fire’ (7. in the light of the fire); Jn 427 ‘with the woman’ (7 
with a woman); 1016 * one fold’ (7. one flock); Ac 19°8 ‘ the law 
is open, and there are deputies’ (7. court days are held, and 
there are proconsuls; or the courts are sitting, and there 
are magistrates); 1 Co 1423 ‘one placc’ (r. the same place); 
2 Co 913 ‘ experiment’ (r. proof); Eph 412‘ for the work of the 
ministry ’ (7. to a work of ministration,—removing the comma 
after ‘saints’); Ph 321 ‘our vile body’ (r. the body of our 
lhumiliation); 42 ‘ Euodias’ (vr. Euodia); 2 Ti 49 ‘I am now 
ready to be offered’ (7. I am already being offered); He 916 
‘He took not on him the nature of angels’ (7. it is not of 
angels that he taketh hold, ze. to succour er support); 48 
‘Jesus’ (7. Joshua—so also in Ac 74); Ja 117 ‘gift... gift’ 
(*. giving... gift); Rey 44 ‘seats’ (΄. thrones). 


If we knew with certainty what were the original 
texts chiefly relied on by the translators, we should 
be better able to account for some of the flaws in 
their work. So far, indeed, as the OT is concerned, 

* Ona Fresh Revision of the Hnqlish NT, a ΝΣ 191. 

} Serivener, The Authorized Evition of the English Bible, 
1884, p. 141. Thisis areprint, with additions and corrections, 
of the same author’s Introduction to the Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible, 1875. 

tJ ; H. Newman, Granunar of Assent, 1874, Ὁ. 56. 
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the variations fonnd among different editions of 
the Hebrew Bible then printed are less material 
than might have been supposed. And for this part 
of their work the translators had good helps. Be- 
sides the Latin version of the Hebrew Bible made 
(1575-9) by bumanuel Tremellius (a converted Jew, 
who became Professor of Divinity at [leidelberg), 
revised by his son-in-law Francis Junius, who added 
a similar version of the Apocrypha, ‘ an interlinear 
Latin translation of the Hebrew text, based on 
that of Pagninus,’* had been appended in 1572 to 
the Antwerp Polyglott by the Spanish scholar, 
Arias Montanus. The Complutensian Polyglott 
had been available since 1517. Moreover, in the 
interval, versions into several modern languages 
had appeared :—a revised edition of the French 
Bible, in 1587-8, at Geneva; an Italian translation 
by Diodati, in 1607, also at Geneva; and two 
Spanish versions, one by C. Reyna, Basle, 1569, 
and the other, based on it, by C. de Valera, 
Amsterdam, 1602.t But, as regards the NT, the 
translators fared worse. The great MSS of the 
Greek Testament, with which scholars are now 
familiar, were then unknown. The science of 
biblical criticism was not yet competent to deal 
with them, had they been available. The third 
edition of Robert Stephen, 1550, furnished a tcxius 
receptus, representing what was best in the Com- 
plutensian and Erasmus. ‘To supplement this, the 
translators had the several editions of Beza’s Greek 
Testament with his Latin version, preferably the 
fourth, of 1589. It may be going too far to assert, 
with Hartwell Horne,t that ‘Beza’s edition of 
1598 was adopted as the basis’ of the Authorized 
Version. But even Serivener, who combats the 
assertion, admits that, out of 252 passages ex- 
amined, the translators agree with Beza against 
Stephen in 113 places, and with Stephen against 
Beza in only 59; the remaining 80 being cases in 
which the Complutensian, Erasmus, or the Vulgate 
were followed in preference to either. 

Poor, however, as was the apparatus criticus at 
the command of the translators, they had an ad- 
vantage, which it would not be easy to over- 
estimate, in the existence of previous English 
versions. Some of these the king’s letter of in- 
structions had specially directed them to consult, 
Two others, not named in those instructions, they 
consulted frequently, and with the greatest benefit 
to themselves. These were the Geneva Bible and 
the Rhemish NT. The Douai OT appeared just 
too late to be of use, not being issued till 1610. I[t 
would be exceeding our limits to enter into the 
statistical calculations, by which it has been sought 
to apportion aright the indebtedness of the AV to 
each of its two rivals. It must suftice to say that 
its obligation to both was great ;—to the one for 
principles of interpretation, to the other for an 
enriehed vocabulary. At the same time its inde- 
pendence was never sacrificed. ‘It differs from 
the Rhemish Version in seeking to fix an intelli- 
gible sense on the words rendered ; it differs from 
the Genevan Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uncoloured by any expository notes.’ 8 

The gradual etiorts that have been made from 
time to time to emend and perfect this noble trans- 
lation will be most fittingly noticed when we come 
to speak of the Revised Version of 1881. <A few 
words remain to be said on the relation in which 
the first edition of 1611 stands to its immediate 
successors; and mention must be made brietly of 
some of the most conspicuous among the almost 
countless descendants of king James’s Bible. 

* Westcott, General View, p. 268. + 16. p. 269. 

t See Scrivener’s Supplement to the AV, 1845, p. 8; and the 
game writer’s Authorized Edition, 1884, p. 60. The edition of 
1598 was Beza’s fifth and last, judged less correct than that of 
re γδωξοσοι, Le. Ὁ. 269, 
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That the edition described above as the first was 
really the editio princeps of the AV, few scholars 
will be found to deny.* But, when we come to 
inquire which of the others is to be placed next to 
it, we are met by a difficulty. A number of Bibles 
are in existence, the first, or general, title of which 
agrees in wording with that of the assumed first 
edition, but differs slightly in the division of lines, 
and also in not having for border Boel’s copperplate 
engraving, but a woodcut, similar to the NT border 
of A.+ For date, the first title of B has 1613 
(sometimes 1611); while the second, or NT title, 
has recularly 1611, and has also, what that of A 
has not, the words (in italics) ‘ Appointed to be 
read in Churches.’t In what relation, now, do A 
and B stand to each other? It has been held that 
they represent ‘two contemporary issues . . 
separately composed and printed, for the sake of 
speedy production, in 1611.’§ But this supposition 
is negatived by the fact that in both these Bibles— 
and indeed in all the black-letter folios of the AV, 
save only one of 1613, in smaller type—the printing 
is so arranged that every leaf ends with the same 
word. The sheets, notwithstanding many internal 
differences, conld thus be interchanged, and in point 
of fact are often found so interchanged in copics 
of the editions dated 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. 
It follows that no two could have been set up 
simultaneously from two corrected Bishops’ Bibles 
used as ‘copy’ by separate compositors. They 
could not by accident have brought their leaves to 
end uniformly at the same word. ‘The alternative 
remains of supposing B derived from A, or A from 
B. Of these Dr. Scrivener chooses the latter. He 
considers B ‘to have been printed first, and rejected 
by the translators on account of its inaccuracy in 
favour of the more carefully revised A edition ; 
but to have been ultimately published, by a kind 
of frand on the part of the printers, after the 
translators were dispersed.’ || Notwithstanding 
the learning and abihty with which this opinion 
is defended by its author, it will hardly gain the 
credit of being more than a brilliant paradox, with 
those who weigh impartially the evidence furnished 
by the errors and corrections observable in the two 
volumes, 

In endeavouring to single out the more notice- 
able in the almost endless list of editions of the 
AV that have appeared since 1611, our attention is 
first arrested by those which are conspicuous for 
the number of errors admitted, or for the efforts 
made to eliminate previous errors. <A few pre- 
liminary words thus become necessary on the re- 
sponsibility of printers in the 17th century. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the appointment 
of King’s or Qneen’s Printer, then or formerly, 
implied any obligation to greater vigilance in 
ensuring accuracy of printing. It was simply a 
matter of purchase. In this way Robert Barker’s 
father, Christopher, had bought, in 1577, a patent 
sranted by Ehzabeth a few years before to Sir 
Thomas Wilkes, and thus became Queen’s Printer. 
In this capacity he opposed the claim of Cambridge, 
in 1583, to maintain a university press. ti 1627 
the Barkers assigned their rights to Bonham Norton 
and John Bill. But in 1635 Robert Barker’s second 
son, of the same name, bought back the reversion 
of the patent ; and it continued in their family till 


*The adverse opinion of Dr. Scrivener will be mentioned 
presently, Ε ἘΝ 

+ For brevity, we will so denote the assumed first edition ; aud 
the one we are describing, by B. ᾿ 

{ΤῊ actual copy described is that marked 3051 g 10 (1)in the 
Library of the British Museum. : 

§ Art. ‘English Bible,’ by the late Rev. J. H. Blunt, in 
Enecyclop. Brit.® vol. viil. p. 389. : ; 

|| We adopt the convenient summary of Serivener’s views (for 
which see his Authorized Hdition, p. 5 ff.) given by the Rey. 
Walter E. Smith in his valuable monograph, d Study of the 
great ‘She’ Bible, 1890, p. δ. 


tanner 
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1709, having had arun of 132 years. The subsequent 
stages, through Thomas Baskett, need not be par- 
ticularized. In 1799 a fresh patent was granted to 
George Eyre, Andrew Strahan, and John Reeves ; 
and so we come to the present distinguished firm 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode.* 

It is obvious that purely business transactions, 
such as these, would not of necessity give rise to 
any lofty ideal of responsibility in a King’s Printer. 
He would feel it his first duty to recoup luimself for 
the sums laid out. Any higher standard of work 
must be prompted by his own sense of nodblesse 
oblige. Accordingly, we are not surprised to find 
traces of bad workmanship multiplymg in editions 
of the AV, as the years rollon. A flagrant example 
of such negligence is to be seen in the 8vo edition of 
1631,t printed by Robert Barker and the assignees 
of J. Bill. In this, besides many other mistakes, 
the ‘not’ is left out in the Seventh Commandment 
(Ex 20). For this, it is fair to say, the printers 
were fined in the then substantial sum of £300 by 
the Court of High Commission, with Laud at its 
head. With the proceeds of the fine, Laud, it is 
said, designed to purchase a fount of Greek type 
for the university press of Oxford; but it does 
not appear that payment of the money was ever 
enforced. 

The universities, to which we are now accus- 
tomed to look for accuracy and beauty of typo- 
graphy, were late in the race. Cambridge, as we 
have seen, had pleaded the privilege of its press as 
far back as 1583. But in pomt of fact no English 
Bible issued from it till 1629; nor from that of 
Oxford till 1673-5. The Cambridge folio of 1629, 
printed by Thomas and John Buck, is a creditable 

iece of work, and shows traces of careful revision. 

ut it is the first to exhibit a misprint, which held 
its ground, it is said, till 1808—‘ thy doctrine’ for 
‘the doctrine,’ in 1 Ti 47°. 

In 1638 a still more serious attempt at revision 
was made by a little band of Cambridge scholars, 
at the command, we are told, of Charles1. Their 
names are preserved in a manuscript note, made in 
a copy of the Bible in question, by a contemporary 
Master of Jesus Collece. They were Dr. Goad, 
Rector of Hadleigh in Suffolk, an old Eton and 
King’s man; Dr. Ward and Mr. Boyse (Bois), both 
already spoken of in the lists of translators; and 
Mr. Mead, more familiar to us as Joseph Mede. 
Dr. Serivener, while speaking favourably of their 
work as a whole, points out some fresh errata due 
to them: among these the substitution of ‘ ye’ for 
‘we’ in Ac 6°, foolishly believed by some to be not 
an accidental misprint, but a deliberate change, 
made under Nonconformist influences. 

Of other editions of the AV, an 8vo, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1633, may be noticed as the first 
printed in Scotland; the earliest in Ireland not 
appearing till 1714, and in America not till 1752. 
A 12mo of 1682, professing to be printed in London, 
but in all probability from a press in Amsterdam, 
may be talien as a specimen of a number of editions, 
produced in Holland, but counterfeiting the im- 
prints of London publishers, with the object of 
imposing upon English readers. ‘They are mostly 
full of errors. Conspicuous for the magnificence 
of their typography are the noble folios of John 


* Sce the articles on Chr. and Rob. Barker, and on Thomas 
Baskett, by Mr. H. RB. Tedder in the Dict. of National Bio- 
graphy. 

+ Scrivener, Authorized Edition, p. 25n., gives 1632 as the 
date, and speaks of one copy only as known to be in existence, 
nainely at Wolfenbtittel. Mr. Ilenry Stevens (Cat. of the Caxton 
Celebration, 1877, p. 114) shows both these statements to be 
incorrect. The name ‘Wicked Bible’ originated with Mr. 
Stevens in 1852. 

1 This last was issued surreptitiously, bearing the false im- 
print of ‘Mark Baskett, London.’ A 12mo, produced at Phila- 
delphia in 1782, is believed by Cotton to be the earliest Englisb 
Bible avowedly published in America. 
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Baskett (Oxford, 1717) and John Baskerville (Cam- 
bridge, 1763). In the former of these, however, 
a misprint of ‘vinegar’ for ‘vineyard’ (or ‘ vine- 
garth *?) in the headline over Lk 22, has caused it 
to be commonly known as ‘ The Vinegar Bible.’ 

Passing over the folto of 1701, revised by Bishop 
Lloyd, in which for the first time dates, taken in 
the main from Ussher, were added in the margin, 
we come to two editions which, from their prox- 
imity of date and similarity of aim, may be con- 
veniently studied together. These are (1) an edition 
in folio and one in quarto (2 vols.), printed by J. 
Bentham at the Cambridge University Press in 1762, 
revised by Dr. Thomas Parts, Fellow of Trinity 
College ; and (2) an edition, also in folio and quarto, 
issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 1769, 
revised by Dr. benjamin Blayney. The fame of 
Dr. Paris has to some degree suffered eclipse ; 
partly from the later editor having his predecessor’s 
work to improve upon, and partly from the accident 
of a fire at Dod the bookseller’s having destroyed 
the greater part of the impression of 1762.* Yet 
competent judges have pronounced the work of Dr. 
Parts to be at the least not inferior to that of his 
successor. There is extant areport, dated Oct. 25th, 
1769,+ addressed by Dr. Blayney to his employers, 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press, in which he 
states the principles by which he, and by imphica- 
tion Dr. Paris, had been guided. ‘The restoration 
of the exact text of 1611, where not itself corrupt ; 
the modernizing of the spelling; the weeding-out 
of references to passages in no way parallel, and 
the replacing of them by fresh ones; the making 
clear the allusions contained in Hebrew proper 
names by adding their English equivalents in the 
margin; the rectification of the use of italics; the 
reform of the punctuation,—such were some of the 
objects aimed at. Oxford has done honour to Dr. 
Blayney, by making his two revisions of 1769 the 
standard text forits university press. Dr. Scrivener 
associates the work of Dr. Paris with his as deserv- 
ing of equal praise, pronouncing their labours to be 
‘the last two considerable efforts to improve and 
correct our ordinary editions of Holy Scripture.’ 
With these, accordingly, the present section may 
fitly close. Lut a parting word of tribute must not, 
in justice, be withheld from the work of Dr. 
Serivener himself, whose Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible (in 3 parts, 1870-3) is a model of care and 
laborious exactness.+ 


* Somewbat singularly, the copies of Dr. Blayney’s edition 
suffered, tbougb apparently not to the same extent, from a fire 
at the Bible Warebouse, Paternoster Kow. 

t Reprinted from the Gentleman’s Magazine (xxxix. 517) as 
App. Ὁ in Scrivener’s Authorized Edition. 

{t We have not considered it within our province to notice 
versions of detacbed portions of Holy Scripture. But an excep- 
tion seems propcrly made in favour of Sir John Cheke’s trans- 
lation of St. Matthew and part of the first chapter of St. Mark, 
This singular work is in a fragmentary state, and there is 
notbing to show how far the author meant to carry it. The 
MS, in Cheke’s beautiful handwriting, is preserved in the Library 
of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. It is unfortunately defec- 
tive, having lost a leaf containing Mt 1679-187 inclusive, wanting 
also the last ten verses of ch. 28. It ends abruptly with the 
words ‘Capernaum, and’in Mk1. Marginal notes are added, 
dealing chiefly, as befitted the scholar who ‘taught Cambridge 
and king Edward Greek,’ with tbe wording of the original. 
Cheke’s translation, though probably made about 1550, lay un- 
published till 1843, when it found a conipetent editor in the Rev. 
James Goodwin, B.D. Its chief peculiarity hes in the abtempt 
deliberately made to exclude words of foreign origin, and like 
Barnes, tbe Dorset poct, to use solely, or as nearly soas possible, 
words of native growth. Thus for ‘captivity’ he writes ‘ out- 
peopling’; for ‘lunatic,’ ‘mooned’}; for ‘publicans,’ ‘ tollers’ ; 
for ‘apostle,’ ‘frosent’; for ‘proselyte,’ | ‘frescliman’; for 
‘erucified,’ ‘crossed.’ His principles in this respect were the 
opposite of those held by Gardiner and his school. Sometimes 
he is not consistent. Thus in Mt 3 (be adopts the division into 
chapters, but not into verses) be uses ‘acrids’ for locusts; but 
in Mk 1 he retains ‘locustes,’ putting ἀκριδας in the margin. 
Sometimes his system reduces him to hard shifts, as when for 
‘tetrarch’ he gives ‘debitee of y¢ fourth part of νὸ contree,’ 
His method of spelling is interesting, from the light it throws 
' on the pronunciation of the time. ‘To indicate that a vowel ig 
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ix. THE ‘ REVIisED’ VERSION.—It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the work of 1611 was 
not a new translation, but a revision of an old one. 
In any such case the thought is readily suggested 
that the revision may itself need revising. If in 
nothing else, the revisers may have erred in excess 
or defect: they may have changed too much or 
too little. Nor can men who have undertaken to 
correct the faults of others reasonably complain 
if their own performance is subjected to unsparing 
criticism. So it fared with the AV and its authors. 
Even before the work had seen the light, it became 
evident that, in certain quarters, it would meet 
with a hostile reception. And the origin of this 
hostility is instructive to notice, as disclosing the 
mixed motives by which men may be influenced 
under such circumstances. 

The leader of the attack was the learned Hebraist, 
Hugh Broughton; a scholar whose erudition would 
have fully justified his inclusion in king James’s 
company, but whose lack of judgment and imprac- 
ticable temper would have made it impossible for 
hint to work with the rest. Rainolds and Lively 
were old antagonists of his. Moreover, he had 
himself projected a fresh translation of the Bible. 
In a letter to Lord Burleigh, dated 21st June 1593, 
he explained what his plan was. He proposed to 
have the assistance of five other scholars; to make 
none but necessary changes; and to add short 
notes. His views on the subject he further set 
out in ‘An Epistle to the learned Nobility of 
England, touching translating the Bible from the 
Original,’ published in 1597.* And when the AV 
was in preparation he showed his determination 
even yet to have a say in the matter, by writing 
an ‘ Advertisement how to execute the translation 
now in hand, that the first edition be onely for a 
triall, that all learned may have their censure.’ t 
‘We can understand that, when at length the revised 
translation appeared without his co-operation being 
asked or his advice attended to, his indignation 
knew no bounds. A copy of the finished work was 
sent him for his opinion, and he gave it. Writing 
to a ‘hight Worshipfull Knight attending upon 
the King,’ he passionately exclaims: ‘Tell his 
Majesty that I had rather be rent in pieces with 
wild horses, than any such translation by my 
consent should be urged upon poor churches.’ 
It ‘bred in me,’ he had just said, ‘a sadnesse that 
will grieve me while I breath. It is so ill done.’+ 
The reader will judge how far this was prompted 
by personal feeling ; and how far, as Broughton’s 
learned editor contends, the words were spoken ‘in 
zeal and vindication of the truth.’ § 

As time went on, the faults which Broughton 
had detected, or thought he could detect, in the 
AV, were supplemented by an ever-lengthening 
list of errors due to the carelessness of printers. 
After the breaking out of the Civil War more 
especially, learning, and its handmaid, the art of 
printing, became held in less esteem; and the 
presses of Holland found their account in doing 
what the king’s printer, or an English university, 
should have done. But the editions of the Bible 
thus imported were, it need hardly be said, in 
most cases extremely incorrect. So serious was 
the mischief judged to be, that, as early as 1643, 
the Assembly of Divines made a report to Parlia- 


long, he doubles it. Thus we have ‘taak’ (take), ‘swijn’ 
(swine), ‘ameen,’ ‘ propheet,’ ‘Herood,’ and the like. ‘Church’ 
(p. 67) is said to be sounded ‘moor corruptly and frenchlike’ 
than the north-country ‘ Kurk.’ Speaking generally, the value 
of the work is philological rather than biblical. 

* Printed in H. B.’s collected Works, Lond. 1662, p. 557 ff. 
For several particulars in this account the present writer is 
indebted to the Rev. Alex. Gordon’s art. in the Dict. of National 
Biography. 

+ Sloane MSS, No, 3088, leaf 120 verso. 

{ Works, p. 661. 

§ Works; Dr. John Lightfoot’s Pref., sig. C. 


ment on the subject. In it they complained of the 
faultiness of these Dutch editions. To substantiate 
their charge, they were content with three instances 
only ; but these, 1t must be admitted, were enough: 
—Gn 36" ‘found the rulers’ for ‘found the mules’ ; 
Ru 4% ‘gave her corruption’ for ‘gave her concep- 
tion’; Lk 9158 ‘your condemnation’ for ‘your re- 
demption,’ The Assembly’s report was followed 
up by an appeal from the learned Dr. John Light- 
foot. Inasermon preached before the Long Parlia- 
ment, Aug. 26th, 1645, he urged upon the members 
the necessity for a ‘review and survey of the 
translation of the Bible,’ that by this means people 
‘might come to understand the proper and genuine 
reading of the Scriptures by an exact, vigorous, and 

lively translation.’ * : 

It does not appear that either report or sermon 
produced any immediate effect. There exists, in- 
deed, the draft of a bill, proposed to be brought 
before Parliament in 1653, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee ‘to search and observe wherein 
that last translation appears to be wronged by Pre- 
lates or printers or others.’ + But the spirit which 
prompted the motion for such an inquiry was too 
obvious, and nothing came of it. There were, in 
truth, vested interests at stake, and abuses con- 
nected with them, not easy to reform, even under 
a Protectorate. 

Henry Hills and John Field (who had obtained 
his patent from Cromwell) were the licensed printers 
to the University of Cambridge. But the fact that 
they had to pay for their privilege a yearly bribe 
of £500 to certain persons in power, prepares us 
to expect from them little conscientious work. 
Accordingly, when, in 1659, William Kilburne, 
Gent., printed at Finsbury his Dangerous Errors 
in Severall Late printed Bibles: to the great 
scandal and corruption of sound and true Religion, 
it was chiefly agaimst these two printers that his 
attack 15 direeted. The longer title, or Advertise- 
ment, of the tract§ describes it as ‘discovering 
(amongst many thousands of others) some per- 
nicious erroneous & corrupt Erratas Escapes & 
Faults in several Impressions of the Holy Bible 
and Testament within these late years commonly 
vended & dispersed, to the great scandal of Re- 
ligion, but more particularly in the Impressions 
of Henry Hills and John Field, printers...’ 
Kilburne brings heavy charges; but he fully 
justifies them. ‘I'wo specimens must suffice. Both 
are from pocket Bibles printed by Field, in 1656 
and 1653 respectively: —Jn 759. ‘this spake he 
of the spirits’ for ‘this spake he of the Spirit’; 
1 Co 6° ‘the unrighteous shall inherit’ tor ‘the 
unrighteous shall not inherit.’ 

The improvement which authority, regal and 
republican alike, had seemed powerless to effect, 
was brought about by private effort and the slow 
but unvarying growth of public opinion. If any 
one will take the trouble to go through a list of 
editions of English Bibles, and parts thereof, 
which have appeared from about the middle of 
the 17th to the middle of the 19th cent., he can 
hardly fail to be struck with the steady increase, 
first, of paraphrases, and then of new or emended 
versions of separate books of Holy Scripture. The 
names of Edward Wells and Zachary Pearce, of 
Chandler, Harwood and Gilbert Wakefield, of 
Archbishop Newcome and Bishop Lowth, not to 
mention many others, will meet him at every turn 
in this field of inquiry. Or let him apply a simple 
numerical test to the first fifty years of the 19th 
cent., taking Cotton’s List of ditions as a con- 


* Newth, Lectures on Bible Revision, p. 92. 

+ 18. p. 93. 

+ Scrivener, Authorized Edition, Ὁ. 26; Loftie, Century of 
Bibles, pp. 12, 13. 

§ Reprinted by Loftie, τὼ, pp. 31-49. 
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venient basis for his calculation. He will find 
that there are only nine years out of the fifty in 
which there has not appeared some fresh transla- 
tion, or new edition of such translation, of some or 
all the books of the Bible. And Cotton’s List is 
not exhaustive.* 

Whatever might be the merits or defects of 
these versions—and some of them are very de- 
fective, especially in point of style +t—they had 
the effect of keeping alive an interest in the sub- 
ject, Men were constantly reminded that the 
revision of 1611, with all its high qualities, could 
not be accepted as final. Moreover, by the labours 
of Brian Walton, Kennicott, Mill, Bentley, and 
others, the only sure foundation for the reviser’s 
work had been laid, or had at least begun to be 
laid, in fixing, on sound principles, the original 
texts. 

Forces were thus slowly gathering, which cul- 
minated during the middle third, or nearly so, of 
the last century. Many causes contributed to 
bring about this result. The after-swell of the 
Reform Bill agitation and of the Oxford movement 
was still felt, making men less satisfied with things 
ag they were, simply because they were. It was 
the period of the biblical labours of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, of Wordsworth and Alford, of Trench 
and Scrivener, of Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort. 
Publie attention had been called afresh to the 
subject of revision by a series of pamphlets and 
reviews. In 1849 appeared the third and enlarged 
edition of Professor Scholefield’s learned Hints 
for an wnproved Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. In October 1855 an Edinburgh reviewer, 
discussing the merits of an Annotated Paragraph 
Bible, published by the Religious Tract Society 
two years before, in which corrections of the AV 
had been freely introduced, expressed the con- 
viction, not only that ‘our Common Version 
requires a diligent revision, but that the great 
body of the people are aware of it; and that 
their trust in its perfection, which has been so 
long opposed agaiust any suggestion of improve- 
ment, can no longer be alleged as a pretext for de- 


* A good summary of the steps finally leading to the revision 
of 1881, so far at least as the year 1863, is given in Professor 
Plumptre’s article on the Authorized Version in vol. iii. of Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. A list of works, bearing more or less 
directly on the revision of the AV, beginning with Robert 
Gell’s Essay, fol., 1659, will be found in the App. (pp. 216-9) 
to Trench’s On the AV of the NT, 1859. 

1 It is almost a slaying of the slain to quote Dr. Edward 
Harwood (A Liberal Translation of the NT, 2 vols. 8vo, 1768), 
who thus begins the parable of the Prodigal Son: ‘A gentle- 
man of a splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons. 
One day the younger approached his father, and begged him in 
the most importunate and soothing terms to make a partition 
of his effects betwixt himself and his elder brother. The in- 
dulgent father, overcome by his blandishments, immediately 
divided all his fortunes betwixt them,’ Ja 22-3 appears thus: 
‘For should there enter into your assembly a person arrayed in 
a magnificent and splendid dress, with a brilliant diamond 
sparkling on his hand, and should there enter at the same 
time a man in a mean and sordid habit; Your eyes beine 
instantly attracted by the lustre of this superb vest, should 
you immediately introduce the person thussumptuously habited 
into the best seat,’ etc. A revised version of the Bible by J. T. 
Conquest, M.D. (2nd ed. 1846), purports to contain ‘nearly 
twenty thousand emendations.’ The following are a few brief 
specimens :— 

Is 91-3 ‘Nevertheless the darkness shall not be such as was in 

her anguish 

When at first he rendered contemptible 

The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, 

So shall he confer honour upon them 

By the way of the sea, beyond the Jordan, in Galilee of the 
nations. 

The people who walked in darkness, bave seen a great 
light: 

Those who dwell in the land of the sbadow of death, upon 
them the light shineth. 

Thou hast multiplied the nation, 

Whose joy thou didst not increase... .’ 

1 Co 1512 ‘ How say some among you, that there is no resur- 

rection and future existence of the dead?’ 

He 73 ‘Without recorded father or mother, without descent, 

having neither predecessor or successor in office. ,. .’ 


laying the attempt.’* On March Ist, 1856, Canon 
Selwyn brought the matter before the notice of 
the Lower House of Convocation, and followed 
this up, in the autumn of the same year, by the 
pamphlet just cited. In July 1856 Mr. James 
Heywood, M.P. for North Lancashire, moved in 
the House of Commons an address to the Crown, 
‘praying that Her Majesty would appoint a Royal 
Commission of learned men, to consider of such 
amendments of the authorized version of the Bible 
as had been already proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who might be willing 
to offer them, and to report the amendments which 
they might be prepared to recommend.’+ After a 
short discussion the motion was withdrawn. But 
its author did not let the subject drop; publishing 
The Bible and tts Revisers in 1857, and the State 
of the Authorized Bible Revision in 1860. In 1857 
a good pattern of what such a revision should be 
was set in the publication of Zhe Gospel according 
to St. John... revised by five elergymen. In 
1863 a remark by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons (J. Evelyn Denison, afterwards Lord 
Ossington), suggested the undertaking of the 
‘Speaker’s’ Commentary, one express object of 
which was ‘a revision of the translation.’ 

Not to dwell longer on preliminary matters, 
by the spring of 1870 things were ripe for action. 
On February 10th of that year, the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. 8. Wilberforce), anticipating a 
motion which Canon Selwyn had prepared to intro- 
duce into the Lower House, moved in the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Southern Province, 
‘that a Committee of both Houses be appointed, 
with power to confer with any Committee that 
may be appointed by the Convocation of the 
Northern Province, to report upon the desirable- 
ness of a revision of the AV of the NT, whether 
by marginal notes or otherwise, in all those pas- 
sages where plain and clear errors, whether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted by the 
translators, or in the translation made from the 
same, shall, on due investigation, be found to 
exist.’ The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. A. Ollivant) 
carried an amendment, to include the OT in the 
terms of the motion. When the motion, thus 
amended, had been agreed to, it was sent down to 
the Lower House (Feb. 11), where it was accepted 
without a division. In pursuance of it, a joint 
Committee, consisting of eight members of the 
Upper House and sixteen of the Lower, was formed. 
The Convocation of the Northern Province had 
in the meantime declined to co-operate. They 
admitted the existence of blemishes in the AY. 
They were ‘favourable to the errors being cor- 
rected.” But they ‘would deplore any recasting 
of the text.” Notwithstanding, the work went 
on; and on May 3rd a Report of the joint Com- 
mittee, embodied in five Resolutions, was laid 
before both Houses of the Southern Convocation. 
The Resolutions affirmed— 

‘1. That it is desirable that a revision of the AV of the Holy 

Scriptures be undertaken. 

2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both 
marginal renderings and such emendations as it may be 
found necessary to insert in the text of the AV. 

8. That in the above Resolutions we do not contemplate any 
new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of the 
language, except when in the judgment of the most 
competent scholars such change is necessary. 


4, That in such necessary changes the style of the language 
employed in the existing version be closely followed. 


* Notes on the proposed Amendment of the Authorized 
Version . . ., by William Selwyn, Canon of Ely, 1856, p. 11. 

+ Newth, as before, p. 103; Ellicott, Considerations on 
Revision, 1870, p. 5. 

{ Westcott, Eng. Bible, Ὁ. 338, quoting Chronicles of Con- 
vocation. The words ‘Hebrew or’ will be noticed as indicating 
a motion originally wider in its scope. Three members of the 
NT Revision Company (Drs. Westcott, Newth, and Moulton) 


" have left accounts of these proceedings. 
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δ. That it is desirable that Convocation should nominate a 
hody of its own members to undertake the work of 
revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-opera- 
tion of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation 
or religious body they may helong,’ 

This Report was unanimously adopted by the 
Upper House, and eight bishops were at once 
nominated, in accordance with the terms of the 
last Resolution, to be its quota towards the new 
joint Committee. On May 5th the report was 
discussed in the Lower House. Some opposition 
was there shown to the principle embodied in the 
last clause of the fifth Resolution; but, on a 
division, the adoption of the Report was carried, 
with but two dissentients. On May 6th eight of 
their own body were chosen, to co-operate with 
the others in forming the new Committee. This 
new, or second, jomt Committee held its first 
meeting on May 25th, 1870. It then passed a 
series of Resolutions, indicating the lines on which 
the work should be carried out. In substance 
these were as follows, the more important ones 
being quoted in full :— 


I. Committee to separate into two Companies—one for OT, 

the other for NT. 

II, Names of the memhers of Convocation, nine in all, 

forming the OT Company. 

. Names as hefore, seven in all, for the NT Company. 

. OT Company to begin with Pentateuch. 

Ν Ἢ 5 - Synoptical Gospels. 

. Names of ‘Scholars and Divines’ (18) to he invited to join 

the OT Company. 

VII. Names of ‘Scholars and Divines’ (19) to be invited to join 

the NT Company. ἢ 

VIII. That the general principles to be followed hy hoth 

Companies he as follows :— 

To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 
text of the Authorized Version, consistently with 
faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expressions of such 
alterations to the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions. 

8. Each Company to go twice over the portion to be 
revised, once provisionally, the second time finally, 
and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided. 

4, That the Text to he adopted he that for which the 
evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 
when the Text so adopted differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made, the altera- 
tion he indicated in the margin. 

δ. To make or retain no change in the Text on the second 
final revision by each Company, except two-thirds of 
those present approve of the same, hut on the first 
revision to decide hy simple majorities. 

6. Cases in which voting may be deferred. 

7. Headings of chapters, etc., to he revised. 

8. Permission to consult learned men, ‘ whether at home 
or abroad.’ 

IX. The work of each Company, on completion, to he com- 
municated to the other, to secure, as far as possible, 
uniformity in language. 

X. 1. 2. 3. ‘ Bye-rules’ as to the mode of making corrections. 


The invitation given in accordance with Resolu- 
tions VI. and VIL. was declined by Canon F. C. 
Cook, Dr. J. H. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. 
W. Wright of the British Museum. The last- 
mentioned, however, subsequently joined the OT 
Company. Of those who accepted it, Dr. S. P. 
Tregelles was prevented by ill-health from joining 
in the work, while Professor M‘Gill was removed 
by death in 1871. Dean Alford, one of the 
original members appointed by Convocation, died 
in the same year. ‘wo other members of like 
standing, Dr. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dr. Jebb, Dean of Hereford, resigned their 
seats at an early stage of the proceedings. Seven 
new members were chosen in their stead, of whom 
one, Dean Merivale, resigned in 1871. Others 
were added subsequently. The lists of members 
were accordingly as follows :— 


MEMBERS OF THE OT ReEvisION ComMPANy.t 
The Rt. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. Davids (Chair- 
man till 1871). 


* The names in Resolutions [1., ΠῚ, VI., VIL. are included in 
the final lists given helow. 

ἡ This and the following list are drawn up, in the main, from 
those prepared hy Dr. Philip Schaff for his Companion to the 


1. 


The Rt. Rev. E. H. Browne, Bishop of Ely, afterwards of 
Winchester (Chairman from 1871). 

The Rt. Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 

the ‘ie Rev. Lord Arthur O. Hervey, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff. 

The Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Oxford ; afterwards Dean of Canterbury, 

The Ven. Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

The Ven. H. J. Rose, Archdcacon of Bedford. 

Dr. W. L. Alexander, Professor of Theology, Congregational 
Church Hall, Edinburgh. 

Mr. R. L. Bensly, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. John Birrell, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. 
Andrews. 

Dr. Frank Chance, Sydenham. 

Mr. T. Chenery, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, }'ellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; afterwards Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 

Dr, A. B. Davidson, Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. B. Davies, Professor of Hehrew, Baptist College, Regent's 
Park, London. 

Dr. George Douglas, Professor of Hebrew, and afterwards Prin- 
cipal of Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Dr. 8. R. Driver, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford; 
afterwards Regius Professor of Hehrew, Oxford. 

The Rev. Ὁ. J. Elliott, Vicar of Winkfield, Windsor. 

Dr. P. Fairbairn, Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow. 

The Rev. F. Field, author of Otium Norvicense; editor of 
Origen’s Hexapla. 

The Rev. J. D. Geden, Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, 
Didshury. 

Dr, GO. Ὁ. Ginsburg, cditor of Keclesiastes, etc. 

Dr. F. W. Gotch, Principal of the Baptist College, Bristol. 

Dr. John Jebb, Dean of Hereford. 

Dr. W. Kay, late Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

The Rev. Stanley Leathes, Professor of Hehrew, King’s College, 
London. 

The Rev. J. R. Lumby, Fellow of St. Cath. Coll, afterwards 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Dr. J. M‘Gill, Professor of Oriental] Languages, St. Andrews. 

Dr. J. J. 8. Perowne, Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, 
Lampeter ; afterwards Bishop of Worcester. ; 

Dr. Εἰ, H. Plumptre, Professor of NT Exegesis, King’s College, 
London. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College ; 
afterwards Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 

Dr. W. Selwyn, Canon of Ely; Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity, Camhridge. 

The Rev. W. Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew, Free 
Church College, Aberdeen ; afterwards Lord Almoner’s Pro- 
fessor of Arahic, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Dr. D. H. Weir, Professor of Oriental Languages, Glasgow. 

Dr. W. Wright, Professor of Arabic, Camhridge. 

Mr. W. Aldis Veiga, Librarian, afterwards Bursar, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Mumeperrs or THE NT Reviston CoMPANY.* 

The Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Chairman). 

The Rt. Rev. S. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 

The Rt. Rev. G. Moherly, Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Most Rev. R. C. Trench, Archhishop of Dublin. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield (Prolocutor 
of Lower House of Convocation). 

The Very Rey. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterhury. 

The Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 

The Very Rev. Rohert Scott, Dean of Roehester. 

The Very Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Dean of Lincoln. 

The Very Rev. Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. 

The Ven. William Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin. 

The Ven. Edwin Palmer, Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Dr. Joseph Angus, President of the Baptist College, Regent’s 
Park, London. 

Dr. David Brown, Principal of Free Church College, Aherdeen. 
Dr. John Eadie, Professor of Bihlical Literature in the United 
Preshyterian Church, Glasgow. oe 
Dr. F. J. A. Hort, afterwards Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 

Cambridge. 


ΠΗ... ς new mm naan 
Gr. Test. 1888, It will he noticed that the present list contains 
87 names, Dr. Schaff’s only 27. There is no real discrepancy. 
The difference of 10 is made up by including those who were 
removed by death or resignation during the progress of the 
work. If they had sat as members, for however short a time, 
it seemed fair to include them. The losses hy death in the OT 
Company up to 1875, after which year no new names were 
added to the list, were 7, and by resignation 3. Under the 
former head come Bishop Thirlwall, Archdeacon Rose, Canon 
Selwyn, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors M‘Gill, Weir, and 
Davies. Under the latter, Bp. Wordsworth, Canon Jehb, and 
Professor Plumptre. ᾿ 

* Dr. Schafi’s list (exclusive of the Secretary, the Rev. John 
Troutheck) contains 24 names; the present one, 28. The dif- 
ference is accounted for by the presence or absence of the 
names of Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Alford, and Professor Eadie 
(removed by death), and of Dean Merivale (resigned). 
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The Rev. W. G. Humphry, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Dr. B. H. Kennedy, Canon of Ely; Regius Professor of Greek, 

Cambridge. 

Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; 
afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Dr. W. Milligan, Professor of Divinity, Aberdcen. 

πε" ἣν ᾿ Moulton, afterwards Master of The Leys School, Cam- 

riage. 

Dr. 5, Newth, Principal of New College, Hampstead. 

Dr. Alexander Roberts, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. 

Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener, afterwards Vicar of Hendon. 

Dr. G. Vance Smith, afterwards Principal of the Presbyterian 

Coll., Carmarthen. 

Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Master of the Temple ; Dean of Llandaff. 
Dr. B. F. Westcott, Canon of Pcterborough ; Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge ; afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

The two Companics, thus constituted, began 
their labours in June 1870. On the morning of 
June 22nd the members of the NT Revision Com- 
pany met together in Henry VII.’s Chapel, to join 
in Holy Communion, as the best preparation for 
the work then to be begun. The OT Company 
first assembled for business on June 30th. One of 
the NT Revisers, Dr. Newth, has left us a minute 
and interesting description*™ of the mode of pro- 
cedure observed in the Company to which he be- 
longed. Much of what he says will apply equally 
to both Companies; but want of space forbids 
all but the briefest extracts. The place of meet- 
ing was the historic Jerusalem Chamber, placed 
at their disposal by Dean Stanley. Here, on four 
consecutive days of every month in the year, 
except August and September, the NT Revisers 
met. The session lasted from eleven to six, 
with half an hour’s interval for lunch. The 
ordinary routine is thus described :—Preliminary 
matters over, ‘the Chairman invites the Com- 
pany to proceed with the revision, and reads 
a short passage as given in the AV. The ques- 
tion is then asked whether any textual changes 
are proposed; that is, any readings that differ 
from the Greek text as presented in the edition 
published by Robert Stephen in 1550. If any 
change is proposed, the evidence for and against 
is briefly stated, and the proposal considered. The 
duty of stating this evidence is, by tacit consent, 
devolved upon two members of the Company, who, 
from their previous studies, are specially entitled 
to speak with authority upon such questions—Dr. 
Serivener and Dr. Hort. . . . After discussion, 
the vote of the Company is taken, and the pro- 
posed reading accepted or rejected.’ The reading 
being thus settled, questions of rendering followed, 
and were dealt with in a similar way. 

It is evident that, with such methods, progress 
would necessarily be slow. In fact, at the close of 
their ninth sitting the NT Company had finished 
the first revision of not more than 153 verses, or an 
average of 17 ἃ day.t It was even proposed, for 
more expedition, to divide the Company into two 
sections; one beginning the Ipistles, while the 
other procccded with the Gospels. Fortunately, 
the proposal was negatived. 

Meantime an event occurred which, while pro- 
mising to make the work more thorongh, seemed 
likely to render it still more protracted. This was 
the association with the English + Revisers of two 
Companies of American biblical scholars. The 
arrangements were not completed till Dee. 7th, 
1871, and work was not actually begun by the 
American contingent till Oct. 4th, 1872, after they 


had received from England the first revision of | 


the Synoptie Gospels.§ But there is evidence that 
such co-operation had been thought of, almost 
from the very first. ‘On July 7th, 1870, it was 
moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that 

* Lectures, as before, p. 117i. 

t 1b. p. 121. 

{ The word ‘ English’ is used in its widest sense. 


§ Schafi, as before, p. 391 ff. Dr. Schaff was himself 


the 
President of the American Committee. | 


the Upper House should be requested to instruct 
the Committee of Convocation to invite the co- 
operation of some American divines.’ This wa 
at once assented to by the Upper House.* Diff 
culties naturally arose, but were overcome by 
patience and tact, and by the good feeling dis- 
played on both sides. A visit of Dr. Angus to 
New York in August 1870, and of Dr. Schaff to 
this country in the following year (when he was 
present, unofficially, at one of the meetings of the 
English NT Revision Company and observed their 
methods), helped to smooth the way. A repre- 
sentative Committee of American scholars and 
theologians was formed, with Dr. Schaff for Presi- 
dent, and this resolved itself into two Companies, 
as follows: 


OLD TESTAMENT REVISION COMPANY (AMERICAN). 
Dr. W. H. Green (Chairman), Theological Seminary, Princeton, 


Dr. G. E. Day (Secretary), Divinity School of Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr, O. A. Aiken, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 

br. Τὶ W. Chambers, Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, N.Y. 

Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. J. de Witt, Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Dr. G. E. Hare, Divinity School, Phila. 

Dr. C. P. Krauth, Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Phila. 

Dr. T. Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Greek and Hebrew, Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y. (d. 1877). 

Dr. C. M. Mead, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass, 

Dr, H. Osgood, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dr, J. Packard, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

Dr. C. E. Stowe, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. J. Strong, Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck, Beirfit, Syria (consulting member on 
questions of Arabic). 


NEw TrsTAMENT REvIsION Company (AMERICAN). 


Dr. T. Ὁ, Woolsey, New Haven, Conn. (Chairman). 

Dr. J. H. Thayer, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
(Secretary). 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, Divinity School, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Dr. J. K. Burr, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Thomas Chase, President of Hayerford College, Pa. 

Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of New York University, N.Y. 

Dr. Timothy Dwight, Divinity School, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Be - τὰ Hackett, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 
(d. 1876). 

Dr. James Hadley, Professor of Greek, Yale College, New 
Haven (d. 1872). 

oa a Hodge, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 

. rf , 

Dr. A. C. Kendrick, University of Rochester, N.Y. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Diocese of Delaware. 

Dr. M. B. Riddle, Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Philip Schaff, Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Dr. Charles Short, Columbia College, N.Y. 

Dr. Ἐς A. Washburn, Calvary Church, N.Y. (ἃ, Feb. 1881). 


It will be noticed that four members of the 
above Company died before sceing the fruit of 
their labours, but not before they had each taken 
part, for a longer or shorter time, in the work. 
Two names are not included—those of Dr. G. R. 
Crooks of New York, and Dr. W. F. Warren of 
Boston—both of whom accepted the invitation to 
join the Company, but found themselves unable to 
attend. The place cf meeting was the Bible 
House, New York. Owing to the start they had 
gained, the English Companies had finished the 
first revision of the Synoptic Gospels, and been 
twice over the Pentateuch, respectively, by the 
time their American brethren were ready to begin. 
The manner in which their fcellow-work was then 
carried on is described in the Preface to the 
Revised NT. 


‘We transmitted to them from time to time,’ say the Eng- 
lish Revisers, ‘each several portion of our First Kevision, and 
received from them in return their criticisms and corrections. 
These we considered with much care and attention during the 
time we were engaged on our Second Revision. We then sent 
over to them the various portions of the Second Revision ag 
they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, 
like the former, were closely and carefully considered, Last of 


* Times, May 20th, 1881, quoted by Schaff, 
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all, we forwarded to them the RV in its final form; and a list 
of those passages in which they desire to place on record their 
preference of other readings and renderings will be found at 
the end of the volume.’ 


The first revision of the entire NT occupied six 
years of labour ; the second, about two years and a 
half. What was to some extent a third revision, 
together with various necessary details, prolonged 
the task of the English Company till Noy. 11th, 
1880, ‘on which day, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, after ten years and five months of labour, 
the revision of the NT was brought to a close.’ * 
The Preface bears that date. But further causes 
of delay intervened ; and it was not till Tuesday, 
May 17th, 1881, for London, and Friday, May 20th, 
for New York, that the actual publication took 
place. The scene in each city on both those days— 
the congestion of streets in the booksellers’ quarter, 
the stoppage of all other traflic, the night-and-day 
labours of the work-people employed—will not 
soon be forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
Dr. Sechaff computes that at least three million 
copies of the Revised NT were sold, in this country 
and the United States together, within the first 
year of its publication. 

Meantime the revision of the OT was advancing, 
on similar lines, but more slowly, from the greater 
extent of ground to be covered. The Kevisers in 
this case were more conservative than their fellow- 
workers on the NT, and their version differs less 
in proportion from the Authorized than does the 
other. The Preface, dated July 10th, 1884, speaks 
of the revision of the OT as completed in eighty- 
five sessions, ending on June 20th, 1884, having 
oecupied 792 days, usually of six hours each. 
The day of actual publication, May 19th, 1885, 
was marked by little of the excitement which 
attended the publication of the NT four years 
before. The Revised Bible, in its complete form, 
bore the title:—‘The| Holy Bible | containing 
the | Old and New Testaments | Translated out of 
the Original Tongues | Being the Version set 
forth A.D. 1611 | Compared with the most ancient 
Authorities and Revised. | Printed for the Uni- 
versities of | Oxford and Cambridge | Oxford [or 
Cambridge] | At the University Press | 1885.’ 

No mention has thus far been made of any 
revision of the Apocrypha. Such an extension 
of the work does not appear to have been con- 
templated by Convocation. That it was finally 
included in the scheme was a result of the 
negotiations about copyright. In the course of 
1872 an agreement was entered into between the 
Committee of Convocation and the representatives 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by which the latter, on condition of 
acquiring the copyright of the RV, when com- 
pleted, agreed to provide a sum sufficient to cover 
the bare cost of production, including the travelling 
expenses of members of the Companics; whose 
labour, in other respects, was a labour of love.+ 
It was then for the first time stipulated by the 
University printers, that the Apocrypha should be 
included in the scheme of revision. This was 
assented to. 

In pursuance of the compact thus made, it was 
arranged between the two English Companies of 
Reyisers (the Americans not joining in this part. of 
the work), that, as soon as the NT Company should 
have finished its task, it should resolve itself into 
three committees for the purpose of beginning the 
revision of the Apocrypha.t ‘These were to be 
called, in imitation of their predecessors of 1611, 
the London, Westminster, and Cambridge Com- 


* Newth, as before, p. 125. 

t Westcott, Hnglish Dibie, pp. 346, 347. 

} Preface to the Apocrypha in the RV, from which most of 
the particulars immediately following are taken, 
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mittees. The first of the three had assigned to it 
the Book of Sirach; the second had 1 Mac., to 
which were afterwards added Tobit and Judith; 
the third was to take Wisdom and 2 Maccabees. 
The London Committee began work on May 11th, 
1881, and finished the second and final revision 
of Sirach on May 25th, 1883. The Westminster 
Committee completed their second revision of 
1 Mac. on Nov. 3rd, 1881, and the remainder of 
their task on Oct. llth, 1882. The work of the 
Cambridge Committee lasted from the spring of 
1881 to the summer of 1892. During this com- 
paratively long interval space was found for giving 
the difficult Book of Wisdom a third revision. 

The OT Revision Company having in the mean- 
time (July 1884) come to the end of their own 
proper labours, passed a resolution, appointing 
six of their number a committee for revising the 
remaining books of the Apoerypha. Of these 
six, two were unable to take any part in the 
work; and Dr. Field, one of the OT Company, 
whose co-operation had been invited for the settle- 
ment of the text, died in April 1885. <A small 
committee of four members—Professor Lumby, 
Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. Bensly, and Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright—had thus the task of revising 
what remained of the Apocrypha, comprising 
1 and 2 Esdras, Ad. Esther, Baruch, Song of the 
Three Children, the History of Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses, For 
one of these books (2 Esdras) they had the benefit 
of Bensly’s careful reconstruction of the text, and 
were thus able to give a translation of the ‘ miss- 
ing fragment’ (7°*%), In the other instances no 
critical settlement of the existing text was at- 
tempted. The revised Apocrypha was published 
early in 1895. It bore the title: ‘The | Apocrypha| 
Translated out of the | Greek and Latin tongues | 
3eing the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | Compared 
with the most ancient Authorities and | Revised 
A.D. 1894 | Printed for the Universitics of | Oxford 
and Cambridge | Oxford [or Cambridge] | At the 
University Press | 1895.’ 

In endeavouring to form a just estimate of the 
merits of the RV, it will be convenient to take 
the component parts of it in the order in whicli 
they appeared. ‘The NT, moreover, challenges our 
attention first, because of its surpassing import- 
ance, because the changes made in revising it were 
relatively much more numerous than in the case 
of the OT, and because the attack and defence 
were here the most strenuous. As was not un- 
natural, the strife grew fiercest about the form in 
which the Lord’s Prayer was now set forth. In 
both its forms (Mt 69-8, Lk 11%) alike it was now 
without the doxology. The form in Luke was 
much curtailed. For ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven’ it had simply ‘Father.’ It lacked alto- 
gether two petitions—‘ Thy will,’ ete., and ‘ Deliver 
us from evil.’ These changes were made on MS 
authority, believed to be the highest; and the 
clauses omitted were duly noted in the margin. 
So far, the Revisers were within their rights. But 
a further alteration of ‘from evil’ to ‘from the 
evil one’ could not be so easily defended. It was 
understood to have been accepted mainly through 
the influence of Bishop Lightfoot. A chief argu- 
ment for the cliange, the alleged fact that ῥύσασθαι 
ἀπό, as distinguished from ῥύσασθαι ἐκ, denotes 
deliverance from a person, not a state, was con- 
troverted by other scholars; and we cannot but 
wish that, in this instanee, the renderings in the 


| text and margin could have changed places. * 


* See, for an outline of the controversy, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham's three letters in the Guardian of Sept. 7th, 14th, and 21st, 
1881, reprinted in A Presh Revision of the NT, 3rd ed. 1891, 
and Canon F. C. Cook’s A Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
London, 1882. 
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Fault was also found with the change—the 
unealled-for change, as it seemed to many—in the 
order of the words in the familiar Song of Simeon. 
What was gained, men would ask, by thus re-group- 
ing the well-remembered lines— 


* Now Iettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace’? 


A more perfect parallelism, it might be replied, 
and a eloser adherence to the order of the original. 
But the further question might be pressed : How 
far is this latter quality essential to a good idiom- 
atic translation ? 

More irritating, however, than such ehanges in 
important passaces as we have noticed, were the 
ineessant alterations in small particulars, whieh 
tripped up the reader at every turn.* One accus- 
tomed to ‘Jesus stood on the shore,’ in Jn 214, 
could not take kindly to ‘Jesus stood on the beach,’ 
even though assured that the rendering of αἰγιαλός 
was thus kept uniform. Nor would one who knew 
how deeply the phrase ‘vials of wrath’ was em- 
bedded in our language, fail to demur, if he read 
Rev 15, at having ‘bowls of the wrath of God’ 
substituted for the familiar expression. The Re- 
visers of 1611 and those of 1881 both equally 
admitted that no two words in different languages 
cover precisely the same ground. But from this 
common axiom they proceeded to opposite con- 
clusions. The older translators felt justified by it 
in varying the rendering of the same word in the 
original. They even made a merit of doing so. 
‘We have not tied ourselves,’ they say in their 
Preface, ‘to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identity of words, as some peradventure would 
wish that we had done. ... That we should 
express the same notion in the same particular 


word; as, for example, if we translate the Hebrew | 


or Greek word once by purpose, never to call it 
untent ... thus to mince the matter, we thought 
to savour more of curiosity than wisdom.’ 

The liberty thus claimed is freely used in the 
AV, and, it must be admitted, deserves at times 
rather to be called licence. The translation may 
gain in spirit and buoyancy, but at the cost of 
losing other qualities yet more precious. How 
much is lost, for instance, by the capricious altera- 
tion of ‘destroy’ to ‘ detile,’ in 1 Co 3?—‘ If any 
man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.’ Nothing but the love of variety for its 
own sake eould have prompted the double render- 
ing of διαιρέσεις in 1 Co 12*% by ‘differences’ and 
‘diversities,’ and of ἐνεργημάτων and its eognate 
verb by ‘operations’ and ‘worketh.’ Hardly less 
injurious to the sense, in many passages, is the 
converse fault of using the same English word 
to translate different words in the original. Thus 
‘light’ serves as the equivalent of φῶς, φωστήρ (Ph 
215), φωτισμός (2 Co 44), φέγγος (Lk 11%), λύχνος (Mt 
033); ‘know’ of οἶδα, γινώσκω, ἐπιγινώσκω, and ἐπίστα- 
μαι. The Revisers of 1881 were fully alive to the 
difficulties placed in their way by this peeuliarity 
of their predecessors’ labour, and speak in their 
Preface of the principles on which they en- 
deavoured to solve the problem thus presented to 
them. They discriminated, as far as possible, 
between ‘varieties of rendering whieh were eom- 


* Professor Pluinptre computes the number of variations in 
rendering from the AV of the NT to be more than 35,000. 
Others make them 36,000. See Canon Cook’s Second Letter, 
p-6andn. Cook further estimates that the deviations from 
the Greek text of 1611 in that adopted by the Revisers exceed 
5000. Edgar (The Bibles of England, 1889, p. 342) agrees, 
making the exact number 6002. The Greek text used by king 
James's translators, so far as it could be ascertained, was 
published at Cambridge by Scrivener, and had, as footnotes, 
the readings preferred by the Revisers. <A similar work, but 
with converse arrangement of text and notes, was published 
at Oxford by Archdeacon Palmer. The calculation was thus 
made easy. 


patible with fidelity to the true meaning of the 
text’ and ‘ varieties whieh involved inconsistency, 
and were suggestive of differenees that had no 
existence in the Greek.’ To the former class they 
professed themselves lenient. Some have thought 
that they would have acted more wisely if they 
had made this elass more comprehensive, instead 
of sacrificing so much for a uniformity of render- 
ing, not always attainable even by themselves.* 

It may be well, as helping the reader to form a 
judgment for himself, to set down a short list of 
passages from the NT in which the rendering of 
the RV is generally admitted to be an improve- 
ment, followed by another of passages in whieh 
the changes made are considered by many to be 
for the worse. 


(A) Changes admitted to be for the better. 


AY 1611, RY 1881, 


Mt 1215 But when Jesus Mt 1215 And Jesus perceiv- 
knew it [as if for a time he | ingit. 
had not known it]. 

Mk 451 Is a candle brought 
to be put under a bushel. . . 
and not to be set on a candle- 
stick? 

Mk 438 And he was in the 
hinder part of the ship, asleep 
on a pillow. | cushion. ; . Ν 

Mk 719... purging all Mk 719 This he said, making 
meats. all meats clean [χαωϑωρίζων, 
masc. in ἐδ, A, Β]. 

Mk 10%" lord it over them. 


Mk 421 Is the lamp brought 
to be put under the bushel, 
. . « and not to be put on the 
stand? 

Mk 435 And he himself was 
in the stern, asleep on the 


Mk 1042 exercise lordship 
over them. 

Lk 2342 when thou comest 
into thy kingdom. 


Lk 2342 when thou comest 
in thy kingdom. 


Lk 2417... as ye walk, and Lk 2417, .. a8 ye walk? 

are sad? And they stood still, looking 
sad. 

Jn 42... made and bap- Jn4l... was making and 


tized. 

Jn 2116 Feed my sheep. 

Ac 2327 This man was taken 
of the Jews, and should have 
been killed of them: then 
came 1 with an army, and 
rescued him. 

Ac 2025 Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian, 


Ac 2749 And when they had 
taken up the anchors, they 


baptizing. 

Jn 2116 Tend my sheep. 

Ac 2327 This man was seized 
by the Jews, and was about to 
be slain of them, when I came 
upon them with the soldiers, 
and rescued him. 

Ac 26°83 With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain 
make me ἃ Christian. 

Ac 2749 And casting off the 
anchors, they Icft them in the 


committed themseives untothe | sea. 
568. 
1Co 723... but I spare 1Co 723... and I would 
spare you. 


you. 
1Co 9 Have we not power 


1Co 95 Have we no right to 
to πὰ about a sister, a wife 


lead about a wife that is a 
believer. ..? 


‘Ph 46 Becareful for nothing. Ph 46 In nothing be anxious, 


2Th 2! ... by the coming. 2Th 21... touching tho 
. coming. . 
1 ΤΊ 313 , . . purchase to 1Ti 313... gain to them- 


themselves a good degree, selves a good standing. 


1Ti 6... supposing that 1 Ti 6... supposing that 
gain is godliness. godliness is a way of gain. 
2 Ti 223... who are taken ΤΊ 276... having been 


captive by him at his will [pro- 


taken captive by the Lord’s 
nouns ambiguous). 


servant unto the will of God 
[see also m.]. 

Tit 112 Cretans are alway 
liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons. 


Vit 112 The Cretians are al- 
way liars, evil beasts, slow 


bellies. 

Ja 1%... he being nota, Jal... beingnota hearer 
forgetful hearer, but a doer of | that forgetteth, buta doer that 
the work. | worketh. 


(B) Changes not so admitted. 
AY 1611. RV 1881. 


Mt 526... till thou hast Mt 5° till thou have paid 
paid the uttermost farthing, the last ἡ farthing. 


* See the examples of inconsistency in rendering in the RV 
collected by Edgar, p. 362. διδώσποιλοβ is ‘teacher,’ ‘doctor,’ 
‘master’; κύριος has four equivalents ; rapexanois and σπλάγχνα 
each five. Of course, some of these are AV renderings allowed 
to remain. ; 

1 Gr. ἔσχατον. A high authority, Dr. F. Field, himself one of 
the Revisers, characterizes this change as one ‘than which no 
single verbal alteration has met with more general reprobation' 
(Notes on the Translation of the NT’, 1899, Pref. p. xiv n.). 
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AV 1611. 


Mt 1382... it is the greatest 
among herbs, 

Mk 162... , they came unto 
the sepulchre. . . 


k 59... We have toiled 
all the night, and have taken 
nothing, 

Jn 172... that he should 


give eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him. 

Ac 2137 Canst thou speak 
Greelc? 

Ac 2716... we had much 
work to come by the boat. 


Ro 67 Yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even 
dare to die, 

Ro 515 For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, 
and the gift by grace, which 
Js by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many. 

1 Co 5! It is reported com- 
monly... 

200102 ;.. that I may not 
be bold when I am present 
with that confidence, where- 
with I think to be bold against 
some, Which think of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 216 Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ. 


Gal 316 Now to Abraham 
»« » were the promises made. 

1Ti3? A bishop... 

1Ti 619 For the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 


He 15... for before his 
translation he had this testi- 
mony, that he pleased God. 


He 127 If ye endure chasten- 
ing, God dealeth with you as 
with sons, 

He 135 Let your conversa- 
tion $$ be without covetous- 
ness. 

Rev 195 Praise our God, all 
ye his servants. 


RY 1881. 


Mt 1382... it is greater* 
than the herbs. 
Mk 162... they come to the 


and took nothing.t 


Jni72.,.,. that whatsoever 
thou hast given him, to them 
he should give eternal life. 

Ac 2187 Dost thou know} 
Greek? 

Ac 2716. . . we were able, 
μοὶ difficulty, to secure ὃ the 

t 


oat. 

Ro 657 for || peradventure for 
the good man some one would 
even dare to die. 

Ro 515 For if by the trespass 
of the one the many died, 
much more did the grace of 
God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one man, Jesus Christ, 
abound unto the many. 

1Co 5! It is actually] re- 
ported... 

2Col0"*... that I may not 
when present show courage 
with the confidence wherewith 
I count to be bold against 
some, which count of us as if 
we walked according to the 


esh. 

Gal 216, . . knowing that a 
man is not justified by the 
works of the law, save [m. but 
only] through faith in Jesus 
Christ.** 

Gal 316 Now to Abraham 
were the promises spoken. 

1 Ti 3% The bishop... 

1Ti 60 For the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of 
evil. tt 

He 115... for before his 
translation he hath had wit- 
ness borne to him that he had 
been well-pleasing unto God. 

He 127 Itisfor{t chastening 
that ye endure; God dealeth 
with you as with sons. 

He 13° Be ye free from the 
love of money. 


| _ Rev 195 Give praise to our 
| God, all ye his servants, 


The Revisers of the OT had a task before them in 


some respects more difficult, in others easier, than 
that which the NT Revisers had had to face. On 
the one hand, their subject was a much longer one; 
more varied in its contents, and hence requiring 
more diversified knowledge in those who dealt with 


* Query, used here as a superlative? μείζων is so used in 
Mt 181! and elsewhere. The tendency of the superlative form of 
adjs. to disappear in NT Greek (noticed by Rutherford in the 
Pref. to his new translation of Romans, 1900) is illustrated by 
the fact that κεέψισιτος is only found once in the NT (2 P 14). 

t Justified by RV on ground of aorist tenses. 

{ For the ellipse of λαλεῖν with Eaayviorri, see Field, in oc. 

8 ‘ Difficulty’ not found in AV. ‘Secure,’ as a verb, only in 
Mt 2814 (ὑμᾶς epeepinvous sroiqrouey), where the Revisers have 
substituted ‘rid you of care.’ As a rendering of περιξρατεῖς 
γενέσθοι in the present passage, ‘secure’ is inappropriate, unless 
(as is probable enough) the RV uses it as simply equivalent to 
Lit hold of.’ . 

The ‘for’ refers to a thought suppressed, by a common Gr. 
idiom. Rutherford thus supplies tie sicar ΕἼ say barely 
conceivable, not wholly inconceivable ; for,’ etc. Ag left in the 
text the words are scarcely intelligible. 

“7 * Actually’ in this sense is a modernism. 

** Burgon (The Revision Revised, Ὁ. 147) quotes Bp. Words- 
worth of Lincoln as saying that the statement thus put forth, 
with ‘save’ instead of ‘but,’ or ‘but only,’ ‘is illogical and 
erroneous, and contradicts the whole drift of St. Paul's argu- 
ment in that Ep, and in the Ep. to the Romans.’ 

tt τώντων τῶν, not παντοίων, is ‘all,’ not ‘all kinds οἵ, With 
ife, anarthrous as predicate, Field (in loc.) aptly compares (after 

fetstein) Athen. vii, p. 280A, ἀρχὴ καὶ ῥίζα παντος ἀγωθοῦ ἡ τῆς 
yarrpos ἡδονή, 

{ft εἰς has undoubtedly better authority than εἰ But, with this 
allowance, let the two versions be compared simply as English. 

§§ Gr. ὁ τρόπος. ‘Let your manners be without auarice’ 
(Rhemish), It must be admitted, however, that the AV is very 
unintelligible here, or, if intelligible, gives a totally false sense | 
to a modern reader. 


it; beset, moreover, with greater obscurities, and 
not illustrated by the light shed from many 
quarters upon the NT. On the other hand, the 
confessed obscurity of many passages formed a 
justification of the Revisers’ work; fewer persons 
were compctent to criticise their work; and they 
had the advantage of an interval of four years 
after the appearance of the revised NT, in 1881, 
in which to profit by the verdict passed by public 
opinion upon the performance of their colleagues. 
Above all, they were not hampered by the constant 
necessity of deciding between rival texts of the 
original. Very wisely, we think, they came to 
the conclusion, as stated in their Preface, that ‘as 
the state of knowledge on the subject is not at 
present such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of the text on the authority 
of the Versions, the Revisers have thought it most 
prudent to adopt the Massoretic Text as the basis 
of their work, and to depart from it, as the Autho- 
rized Translators had done, only in exceptional 
cases.’ 

Being carried out on the same lines as the 
revised NT, we find in the present work the same 
improvements in the arrangement of the English 
text: the grouping by paragraphs, the indication 
by spaces of a change of subject, the clearer mark- 
ing of quotations, the system of parallelism adopted 
for poetical books and passages, and the like. As 
in the NT, the direction of Convocation is obeyed, 
that no change of reading be admitted into the 
English text if not approved, at the final revision, 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of the Revisers 
present. Hence it may often be the case that a 
particular reading in the margin is one which a 
majority—though not the requisite majority—of 
the Revisers would have wished to sce inserted in 
the text. It is permissible to conjecture that an 
example may be found at the outset in Gn 1°, where 
‘the spiritof God moved upon’ is left undisturbed, 
but the margin offers the alternative rendering 
‘was brooding upon’ (cf. Dt 324), Asin the case 
of the NT also, another rule of Convocation is not 
observed—that, namely, which directed that the 
revision should extend to ‘the headings of pages 
and chapters.’ Both classes of headings have been 
omitted altogether; with the twofold advantage 
that space is gained, and the province of the 
commentator is not encroached upon. 

In passing to the more important subject of the 
merits of the revised translation itself, the first 
question that will occur to many minds is, whether 
the changes made are proportionately as numerous 
asin the NT. Is there, in particular, so frequent 
an infringement of the rule laid down by the Com- 
mittee of Convocation ‘to introduce as few altera- 
tions as possible into the text of the AV, consist- 
ently with faithfulness’? The prevalent opinion 
is that there is not. But to give a decisive answer 
is less easy than might be supposed ; partly from 
the extent of the ground to be covered, and partly 
from the fact that the language of the OT is in 
general less familiar to most persons than that of 
the NT.* Thus in Jon 45 we had ‘to deliver him 
from his grief’—a vigorous and appropriate ex- 
pression at the time, although it may well be 
asked how many modern readers are acquainted 
with the old meaning of ‘grief.’ Instead of 
this, we now have ‘to deliver him from his evil 
case’ —a rendering which, while closer to the 

* A writer in the Church Quarterly Review (Oct. 1885, pp. 
190, 191) reckons that there are about 830 changes in Judges, 
684 in Pss 1-41, 335 in Hosea, and 1389 in Job, ‘the most 
difficult book in the OT.’ In the Hdinburgh Review of the same 
date, p. 483, similar results are obtained. The reviewer notes 
2094 changes in the entire Book of Psalms, 1278 in Jer., 1550 in 
Ezekiel. On an average of nine books, the changes marked 
‘important’ number about one-sixth of the whole. But it is 


obvious that opinions might differ widely as to what changes 
were important. 
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Hebrew,* lacks the spirit and foree of the other. 
Objection has been taken, again, to the substi- 
tution of ‘my provocation’ for ‘ grief’? in 18 1%, 
where Hannah pleads: ‘Out of the abundance of 
my complaint and grief [but is this the meaning 
of the Heb. ova 1] have I spoken hitherto.’ 

The OT Revisers made it a principle not to depart 
from the Massoretic Text save in ‘exceptional 
cases.’ One such case oceurs in Jg 18%, where 
are described the idolatries of the tribe of Dan, 
and the participation in them of Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son—as we now read—of 
Moses. The AV in place of Moses has Manasseh. 
The explanation is simple. To save the great 
lawgiver from the reproach of having an idolatrous 
descendant, the Massoretes suggested a corruption 
of the text in the passage in question, by writing 
a ‘suspended N’ over and between the M and 8 in 
Moses, thus converting it, so far as the consonants 
are concerned, into Manasses.+ ‘The Revisers have 
rightly restored Moses, which is also the reading 
of the Vulgate. 

To take another example. In Ps 24° the AV 
reads: ‘This is the generation of them that seek 
him, that seek thy face, Ὁ Jacob’; with the 
inarginal variant, ‘O God of Jacob.’ All attempts 
to make sense of the former reading being, to say 
the least, far-fetched, the Revisers have wisely 
placed in their text that supplied by the margin ; 
in which they have the support of the LXX, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriac. 

The advantage gained by forsaking the received 
text for the ancient versions being in these and 
some other instancest indisputable, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not use the 
term ‘exceptional’ with a greater latitude of 
meaning. 1Ὸ have done so might have saved them 
at times from the necessity of encumbering their 
margin with variants (as in the case of Pss 2" and 
221), only perplexing the reader, and leaving him 
to reconcile conflicting renderings as best he can. 

A word must be said in passing on the treatment 
of archaisms by the OT Revisers. The principle 
they lay down in their Preface appears at first 
sight to be a sound and consistent one. ‘ Where 
an archaic word or expression was liable to be 
misunderstood, or at least was not perfectly in- 
telligible,’ they have changed it for another. 
Where, ‘although obsolete,’ it ‘was not unin- 
telligible,’ they have suffered it to stand. Thus, 
to take their own illustration, ‘to ear’ (18 813) 
and ‘earing’ (Gn 45%) are replaced by ‘to plow’ 
and ‘plowing,’ as being now not only obsolete, but 
misleading, On the other hand, ‘bolled’ is re- 
tained in Ex ΟἿ (‘the flax was bolled’), as the 
word is still occasionally met with in country 
parts, and has no English equivalent to express 
its meaning—that of i nodded for seed.’ Dut, as 
often happens, a principle, good in itself, is here 
found to work imperfectly in practice ; the reason 
in this case being, that words and phrases intel- 
ligible to one class of readers are unintelligible to 
another, and hence itis ditheult to know where to 
draw the line. The result is at best a compromise. 
‘Artillery’ is gone from 18 20"; but ‘ bravery,’ 
in the sense of adornments or beauty,§ is re- 
tained in Is 3%. Cain is now a ‘ wanderer,’ not a 
‘vagabond’; the inlets of the shore, where Asher 
abode, are ‘creeks,’ not ‘ breaches’; the question 
of Achish (18 27!) is made clear by the simple 
change of ‘road’ to ‘raid.’ But we still meet 
with ‘ oceurrent’ for ‘occurrence’ (1 IX 5*), ‘ chap- 


* tiny tp, literally rendered in the LAX by ἀτὸ τῶν κακῶν αὐτοῦ. 

¢ See Lord Arthur Ilervey’s note, ad loc., in The Speaker's 
Commentary. 

t As Ps 162, Ps 2216, 1 Ch 628, See the article in the Church 
Quarterly Review, before referred to, pp. 186, 187, where these 
passages are discussed. 

§ See the marginal reading of Is 42 
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men’ for ‘traders’ (2 Ch 913), ‘sith’ for ‘since’ 
(Ezk 35°), In 18 17” ‘carriage’ is properly 
changed to ‘ baggage,’ as in Is 10 and elsewhere ; 
and in 2 K 23" ‘title’ (from the Vulgate) is in like 
manner replaced by ‘monument.’ * Vet the house 
in which the leper king Azariah dies is still called 
a ‘several,’ instead of a ‘separate,’ house (2 K 15°); 
and, yet more strangely, the Latinism ‘desired’ 
for ‘regretted’ is still found in the description of 
the death of Jehoram (2 Ch 21”), 

In spite, however, of defects and inconsistencies, 
of which only a very few specimens have been 
civen, it is but just to the OT Revisers to admit 
that they have corrected many a faulty rendering, 
and by so doing have thrown light on a multitude 
of obscure passages. In 258 118, for instance, David’s 
bidding ‘the wse of the bow’ to be taught to the 
children of Judah has always been felt to be out 
of place at the beginning of the dirge. By the 
simple change of wse to song, as the word to be 
supplied, it is seen that the dirge itself, ‘ the song 
of the bow,’ was the thing enjoined to be taught. 
The inconsequent statement in Is 10%, ‘though 
thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a 
remnant of them shall return,’ is made logical by 
reading ‘only’ for ‘yet’; both words being alike 
in itahes. Much improved also is the rendering 
of the next verse. In the AV it stands: ‘For the 
Lord God of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined....’ Inthe RVitis: ‘Fora consum- 
mation, and that determined, shall the Lord... .’ 
‘The ships of Tarshish,’ in the older rendering of 
Ezk 27%, by a poetical but not very intelligible 
metaphor, ‘did sing of thee in thy market.’ Now, 
in simple prose it is: ‘were thy caravans for thy 
merchandise.’ In a very obscure passage, Hos 5? 
‘the revolters are gone deep in making slaughter’ 
ean at least be understood, which is more than 
can be truly said of the earlier version: ‘are pro- 
found to make slaughter.’ Hab 111 gains much in 
terseness, not to say fidelity, by the rendering 
‘whose might is his god,’ in place of ‘imputing 
this his power unto his god.’ Other examples 
crowd upon the memory, but these will suffice. 


As we try to view the work of the Revisers upon 
the two Testaments as a finished whole, the question 
inevitably arises: Is their work a failure or a 
success? Will the Bible, in the form in which 
they leave it to us, become the Bible of the English- 
speaking people, or will it be quietly laid aside, to 
be referred to occasionally as a useful commentary 
on the older version? Ilortunately, we are spared 
the necessity of replying, as time alone can give 
the answer. We do not forget how slowly, for a 
long while, the AV itself won its way to general 
acceptance ; and how the Psalter it contains has 
not even yet displaced the older version in the 
Book of Common Prayer.t| Knowing as we do 
the long and unselfish labour bestowed by the 
HRevisers upon their task, we cannot but sympathize 
with the aspirations with which their Prefaces close. 
But as it is a hazardous undertaking to attempt 
to restore—not renovate—an ancient building, so 
is it perilous to apply the touch of any but the 
most loving and cautious, as well as skilful, hands 
to the venerable structure of the Version of 1611. 
For its ‘marvellous English,’ to recall a familiar 

*The Ilebrew word ]#%, liere so rendered, is translated 
‘sien’ in Ezk 3915(AV and RY), while in Jer 3121! its plural is 
‘waymarks.’ See Edgar, as before, ἢ. 319 n. . ἘΠ 

ἐ See some remarks on this by Scrivener, Authorized Edition, 
p- 189. Professor Cheyne, who quotes the passage (Hapositor, 
3rd ser. vol. v. p. 904), justly urges in reply the claims of sense 
as against one, But in a translation of poetical books both 
must be studied. Asa passing illustration, let the reader call 
to mind two sentences from the older version of Ps 1479.18 
‘Who giveth fodder uato the cattle,’ and ‘He bloweth with his 
wind and the waters flow’; and ask himself what has been 


! vained by the alteration of these in the RY. 
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passage of F. W. Faber, ‘lives on in the ear like 
«a music that never can be forgotten. . . . Its feli- 
cities seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words.’ ‘lhe makers of that version erred, no 
doubt, in many places. Small credit is ours, if, 
with the added knowledge of nearly three centuries, 
we can discern their faults. But great will be the 
praise of that scholar, or that band of scholars, who 
shall be judged to have removed the blemishes of 
their handiwork, without marring its beauties.* 


The revision of the Apocrypha was, as before 
said, an afterthought. It was simply a matter of 
agreement between the Revisers and the repre- 
sentatives of the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Moreover, whilst, in the Speaker’s 
Commentary, the Apocr., issued in 1888, was in- 
cluded under the general title of ‘The Holy Bible,’ 
the title-page of the revised edition of 1895 makes 
no such claim. The Preface ends simply with the 
unassuming hope ‘ that it will be found helpful to 
the student, and acceptable to the general reader 
of the Apocrypha.’ ‘This seems to make a few 
words desirable on the position held by the 
Apocrypha in our English bibles.+ 


The first printed English Bible containing the Apoerypha was 
that of Miles Coverdale, 1535. Inashort prologue, Coverdale 
describes these writings as ‘The bokes and treatises whieh 
amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened to be of like 
authorite with the other bokes of the byble, nether are they 
founde in the Canon of the Hebrue.’ After giving a list of 
them, whieh agrees in order with our own as far as the end of 
Sirach, the translator adds ; ‘ Unto these also belongeth Barue, 
whom we haue set amonge the prophetes next vnto Jeremy, 
because he was his serybe and in his tyme.’ He then explains 
that these books ‘are not iudged amonge the doetours to be of 
like reputacion with the other seripture, as thou [good reader] 
mayest pereeaue by S. Jerome in epistola ad Paulinum. And 
the ehefe cause therof is this: there be many places in them, 
that seme to be repugnaunt vnto the open and manyfest trueth 
in the other bokes of the byble. Neuertheles, I haue not 
gathered them together to the intent that I wolde haue them 
despysed, or little sett by, or that 1 shulde think them false, for 
Iam not able to proue it.’ 


The above ‘ gathering together’ of the Apocry- 
phal books into one place, while it might scem an 


*It will be instruetive to note the progress made in a 
parallel revision movement—that concerned with the German 
Liuther Bible. We are enabled to do this by a paper of Dr. 
Philip Schafi’s in the Eapositor, 3rd ser. vol. v. p. 468 ἢ, The 
work was begun, in 1863, by the Eisenaeh German Evangelical 
Church Conferenee, and the result of their labours appeared at 
Halle, in 1883, under the title: Die Bibel, oder die ganze Heilige 
Schrift des Alten und Newen Testaments nach der deutsehen 
Vebersetzung Ὁ. Martin Luthers. The revised NT had been 
already published separately. The Halle publieation was re- 
garded as a Probe-bibel, or specimen of what was proposed. 
The revision was carried out with extreme eare, but in too 
eonservative a spirit; as may be judged from the fact that, 
while the English revised NT eontained some 36,000 ehanges, 
the German eontained only 200, Failing to please either party 
—those who desired and those who depreeated echange—‘ it was 
reeommitted by the Eisenach Conferenee of 1886 for final 
aetion.’ After being subjected to a seeond and more thorough- 
going revision, and kept baek for the proverbial nine years, the 
Luther Bible was issued again αὖ Halle in 1892. A Prefaee by 
Dr. Ὁ. Frick, Director of the v. Canstein Bible Society, gives an 
interesting aeeount of the progress of the work, and the lines 
on which it had been earried out. Still more than in the 
English revision, the difficulty was how to steer judiciously 
between opposite extremes: to correet errors and remove 
archaisms, without needlessly disturbing the venerable ‘ rust’ 
on Luther’s handiwork; to keep in view the wants of school 
and eongregation, while not forgetful of the more fastidious 
taste of seholars ;—in short, to pacify alike those who would 
summarily reeast the whole version, and those who would leave 
it altogether untouehed — the large elass of those whom Dr, 
Friek might have described as holding to the opinion of Macr. 
Petrus Lapp, in the Epp, obseur, Virorum : ‘Saera scriptura 
i lal est translata, et non indigemus aliis translationi- 

us. 

Dr. Frick refers, for fuller information on the subjeet, to 

Das Werk der Dibelrevision, alle, 1892. See also two articles 
by Dr. H. L. Strack in the Expositer, 3rd ser. ii. pp. 178-187 ; 
v. pp. 193-201; and Funck’s eurtetluny der rev. Ausgabe ἃ. 
N.Y. 1892, ... Cannstadt, 1896. 
_ t For afuller treatment of the subject, see the art. ArocRYPHA 
in vol. i., that by Bishop Ryle in Smith’s DB, and Dr. 
Salmon’s General Introduction to the Apoer. in the Speaker's 
Comunentary. 
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appropriate bridging over of the interval between 
the Old and New Testaments, undoubtedly tended 
to make deeper and inore sharply cut the line 
dividing the canonical from the uneanonical books, 
and to diminish the esteem in which the latter 
were held. So long as these were interspersed 
among the canonical, as in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles, it was natural that, in the popular mind, 
the two classes should be indiscriminately re- 
garded as Seripture. Even Colet, in his Liyght 
Fruitfull Monicion, cites or refers to Sirach more 
frequently than any other book; and later still, in 
the two Books of Homilies (1547 and 1563), we 
find passages from the Apocr. quoted as ‘ Scripture 
written by the Holy Ghost,’ or as ‘the Word of 
God.’* But, when the Apocryphal writings were 
erouped together by themselves, the thought 
easily suggested itself, to the Puritan at any 
rate, that they might be dispensed with altogether. 
It is said that some copies of the Genevaun Bible 
of 1576 were issued without the Apocrypha.t In 
any case, the practice of printing bibles not con- 
taining the Apocr. must have continued, for in 
1615 it was judged of sufficient importance by 
Archbishop Abbot to be prohibited, under pain of 
one year’s imprisonment. This prohibition was of 
little avail in arresting the course of public 
opinion. In 1643 Dr. John Lightfoot, when 
preaching before the House of Commons, com- 
plained of the privilege, curtailed as it was, still 
enjoyed by the Apocryphal writings. He speaks 
of them not as connecting, but as separating, the 
Old and New Testaments. ‘Thus sweetly and 
nearly,’ he exclaims, ‘ should the two Testaments 
join together, and thus divinely would they kiss 
each other, but that the wretched Apocrypha doth 
thrust in between.’ ‘Like the two cherubins in 
the temple oracle,’ he continues, the Law and the 
Gospel would touch each other, ‘did not this 
patchery of human invention divorce them 
asunder.’ Ὁ 

But in fact the concessions made to the Puritan 
party at the Hampton Court Conference itself, 
with regard to the use of the Apocr. in the 
Lectionary of the Church, and the large excisions 
then agreed to,§ furnish evidence enough, if any 
were still needed, of the diminished esteem into 
which the Apocryphal books were falling, and 
help to explain the comparative carelessness with 
which these books were revised in 1611. That 
the revision of the Apocr. then made shows signs 
of less care and deliberation than was bestowed 
upon the canonical books, is certain. The task 
was assigned to the second Cambridge Company, 
a body which comprised perhaps fewer scholars of 
eminence than any of the others. They were the 
first to finish their allotted share of the work. 
‘For the rest,’ says Scrivener, || ‘they are con- 
tented to leave many a rendering of the Bishops’ 
Bible as they found it, when nearly any change 
must have been for the better; even where their 
predecessor sets them a better example they resort 
to undignified, mean, almost vulgar words and 
phrases; and on the whole they convey to the 
reader’s mind the painful impression of having 
disparaged the importance of their own work, or 
of having imperfectly realized the truth that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 

One peculiarity of the AV of the Apocr. could 


*This was notieed by Pusey in his EHirenicon. See the 
Church Quarterly Rev., Oct, 1888, p. 140, In the first part of 
the Sermon ef Swearing, a quotation from Wisdom is intro- 
dueed by the words; ‘ Almighty God by the wise man saith.’ 

+ Churton, Uneanonical and Apocr. Seripture, Introd. p. 21, 

t Salmon, Gen. Introd. (¢.¢.) Ὁ. XXXVIL . 

§ A full list of these is given in Perry, Hist. of the Eng. 
Chureh, i. pp. 105, 106. : 

|| Authorized Edition, p. 140. Scrivener notes that Dr. 
Robert Gell in his Hssay, 1659, formed a like unfavourabie 


' opinion of the revision of the Apoer. in the AY. 
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hardly fail to strike the reader, though it might 
not occur to him to ascribe it to its true cause— 
simple negligence. This is the scarcity of words 
in italics, or, in case of the early black - letter 
editions, in small Roman type. As first published, 
there were only fifty-four examples to be found in 
the whole Apocrypha. ‘ In fact only three instances 
oceur at all later than Sir 454, after which [], or 
sometimes ( ), are substituted in their room.’ * 

It may be of service for forming a just estimate 
of the merits of the AV and RV respectively, so 
far as the Apocr. is concerned, to set down two 
or three short extracts, taken almost at random 
from the Bishops’ Bible, and notice some of the 
changes made in the revisions of 1611 and 1895. 
The copy of the Bishops’ Bible used is one of the 
2nd ed. of 1572. The first passage taken shall be 
from the description of a friend in Sir 6. And 
here we are struck at the outset by the advantage 
the later Revisers have gained in recognizing, by a 
system of parallelisms, the poetical character of 
tlie book. The same remark applies to Wisdom. 
This in turn suggests the question: why, if the 
principle of stichometry was admitted in the case 
of the Sapiential books, it should have been 
ignored in other parts of the Apocrypha. Why 
should it not have been applied to portions, at 
least, of Baruch, to the psalmic Prayer of 
Manasses, and to the Song of the Three Children ? 
The result, as we have it, seems to point to a want 
of uniformity of plan. 


Siracu 6 (Bishops’ Bible, 1572). 


6 Wolde frendship with many, neuerthelesse haue but one 
counseller of a thousande. 

7 If thou gettest a freende, prooue him first, and be not hasty 
to geue hym credence, 

8 For somme man is a freende but for his owne turne, and wyl 
not abide in the day of trouble. 

9 And there is somme freende that turneth to enmitie, and 
taketh part agaynst thee: and yf he knoweth any hurt by thee, 
he telleth it out. 

10 Avayne, somme freende is but a companion at the table, 
and in the day of neede he continueth not. 

11 But in thy prosperitie he wy] be as thou thee selfe, and 
deale plainely with thy householde folke. 

12 If thou be brought lowe, he will be agaynst thee, and wyl 
be hydden from thy face. 


Here, in v.68, for ‘Holde frendship,’ etc., the AV has, more 
literally, ‘Be in peace with many’; the RY, still more exactly, 
‘Let those that are at peace with thee be many ’—oi εἰρηνεύοντές 
σοὶ ἔστωσαν πολλοί. In y.7, for ‘If thou gcttest’ (Coverdale and 
Bish.) the AV and RV needlessly, ‘If thou wouldest get.’ It is 
exactly ‘If thou art getting’ (or ‘acquiring’), εἰ zvace. For 
‘to geue hym credence’ (so, too, Coy.), the AV, not so well, ‘to 
credit him.’ The RV, more simply, ‘to trust him.’ In v.8, for 
the cumbrous ‘somme man is,’ etc., retained by the AV, the 
KV has, more neatly, ‘there is a friend that is so for,’ etc. Not 
to delay over lesser matters, 2 more important question is, 
What is the friend referred to in vv.11-12? Is it a faithful friend 
(so the Lat. ‘Amicus si permanserit fixus,’ followed by Cover- 
dale, ‘ But a sure frende,’ etc.), or is it the time-server of v.19? 
The Bish. and AV are undoubtedly right in taking the latter 
view, but obscure the sense by beginning ν. 11 with ‘ But’ instead 
of ‘And.’ The RV makes the meaning clear— 


‘And in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, 
And will be bold over thy servants : 
If thou shalt be brought low, he will be against thee, 
And will hide himself from thy face,’ 


‘Be bold over’ is ποῦ a happy rendering of σαρρησιάσεται ἐπί, 
‘will be plain-spoken with.’ 


Sus 52 (Bishops’ Bible, agreeing with Coverdale). 


‘When they were put asunder one from another, he called 
one of them, and sayd vnto hym, O thou olde cankarde earle, 
that haste vsed thy wickednesse so long, thyne yngratious deedes 
whiehe thou haste donne afore, are now comme ὕο lyght.’ 

In this passage the interest centres on the vigorous para- 
phrase (Ὁ thou ,.. long’) of πεσαλαιωμένε ἡμερῶν κωκῶν. The 
AV has the less forcible but terser rendering, ‘O thou that art 
waxen old in wickedness,’ and this is retained in the RV. At 


* Scrivener, 7). Ὁ. 72. 
the use of italics is overdone. See the point raised in the 
JQR, vol. viii. (1895-96), pp. 322, 3238, where ‘a Greek place of 
exercise’ is censurcd as the rendering of γυμνάσιον in 2 Mac 
49.12, In Sir 228 (wrongly citcd as 12°) ‘a foolish daughter is 
born to his loss,’ the reviewer shows good cause for omitting | 
foolish. But it ia justified by the parallelism of the passage. 


Some have thought that in the KV | 


the same time it should be observed that παλαιοῦσθαι is not ἃ 
mere synonym of γηράσπειν (cf. He 813), but involves the notion 
of becoming stale, decrepit, worn out (Lk 1233). Nor is ‘ wickea- 
ness’ quite adequate as a translation of ἡμερῶν κακῶν. On the 
other hand, the rendering in the RV of ἥκωσι by ‘are come home 
to thee’ is excellent. 


Wis 722-25 (Bishops’ Bible, here differing much from Cov.). 


22 For Wisdome, whiche is the woorker of al thinges, hath 
taught me: for in her is the spirite of vnderstandyng, whiche is 
holy, one only, manifolde, subtile, quicke, moouing (marg. or 
liuely), vndefiled, plaine, sweete, louyng the thing that is good, 
sharpe, whiche can not be letted, dooing good. 

23 Kinde to man, stedfast, sure, free from care, hauyng al 
vertues (marg. or power), circumspect in (marg. or hauyng 
regard of) al thynges, and passing through al vnderstandyng, 
cleane and subtile spirits. 

24 For wisedome is nimbler than al nimble thinges, she goeth 
through and atteyneth to al thinges, because of her cleannesse, 

25 For she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure 
influence flowyng from the glory of the almyghty [God]; there. 
fore can no defiled thing comme ynto her. 


The spirit of Divine Wisdom is here described by a string of 
epithets, numbering in the Greek text twenty-one (7x3), The 
rendering of the AV is a great improvement on that of the 
earlier versions. Inthe RY, where further changes are made, 
there is a slight tendency to diffuseness. Thus νδερόν, ‘intelli- 
rent’ (‘understanding,’ AV), becomes ‘quick of understand- 
ing’; εὐκίνητον, ‘mobile’ (‘lively,’ AV, with which compare the 
double sense of quik) becomes ‘freely moving’; τρῶνόν, 
‘ penetrating,’ ‘distinct’ (‘clear,’ AV), becomes ‘elear in utter- 
ance,’ as if to harmonize with the Lat. ‘disertus.’ The render- 
ing of povoyeves by ‘alone in kind’ also seems doubtful. On the 
other hand, ‘unhindered’ is a terser rendering of ἀκώλυτον than 
‘which cannot be letted’ (AV): and there are several others of 
this type. 

One of the minor defects pointed out in the RV 
of the Apocr. is a want of consistency in the 
spelling of proper names. The Revisers, in their 
Preface, show themselves aware of this, and plead 
in mitigation the difficulty of securing ‘ uniformity 
of plan in the work of the four committees.’ But 
the fault lies deeper. Inconsistencies are met witli 
in the same verse. Thus in 2 Es 918, where the AV 
had consistently ‘ Esay and Jeremy,’ the former is 
altered to ‘Esaias’ in the RV, while the latter is 
left untouched. In 1” of the same book, one 
solitary change is made in a string of proper 
names—that of ‘Aggeus’ to ‘ Aggseus’; and this 
is left betwixt such incongruous forms as ‘ Nahum 
and Abacuc, Sophonias,... Zachary and Malachy.’ 
In Jth 81 ‘ Eleia,’ as it is in the AV, is altered to 
‘Elkiah,’ which represents neither the Hebrew 
form of the word (ap?n Hilkiah), nor the Greek 
(Ελκειά), nor the Latin (Elai). 

More serious is the charge brought against the 
Revisers of neglecting the help which the Oriental 
Versions were capable of afiording them.* For 
example, in Sir 25 they are content to reproduce 
the meaningless rendering of the AV, ‘There is no 
head above the head of a serpent,’ without any 
hint of a better sense being procurable. Yet help 
is not far to seek. The Syriac version, as Eders- 
heim points out, is literally ‘there is not a head 
more bitter than the head of a serpent.’ And this 
at once suggests—what Bissell and others had 
already perceived—that the Hebrew word, here 
rendered κεφαλή, ‘head,’ in the Greek, was prob- 
ably ess, which in Dt 32 and elsewhere denotes 
‘venom.’ The meaning then becomes simple and 
natural, ‘There is no poison above (more virulent 
than) the poison of ἃ serpent.’ 

Or, again, take Sir 51 51 called upon the Lord, 
the Father of my Lord.’ If the words had been 
written from a Christian point of view, they would 
have been unexceptionable. But such was not the 
point of vicw of Jesus Ben Sirach. ‘The Syriac 
shows us,’ writes Edersheim, ‘that the original 
text signified, ‘unto the Lord, my father, Ὁ Lord.’ 

It is but fair to add that, in two at least of the 
books, Wisdom and 2 Esdras, the Versions have 
been freely resorted to, and with happy effect. In 
2 Esdras, more particularly, the Greek original of 

*In an able review of the revised Apocr., which appeared in 
the Times of Nov. 19, 1895, this charge is pressed home. 
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which is not extant, many passages have been 
corrected through this means. A single chapter 
will furnish sufficient instances. In 2 Es 3! the 
AV has ‘thou didst set fast the earth,’ which does 
not suit the context. The verb in the Arabic 
version 1s rendered by Gildemeister concussisii, 
which justifies the translation of the RY, ‘Thou 
. . » didst shake the earth’ (as if ἔσεισας had been 
corrupted to ἔστησας). Inv.* is a singular diversity 
of rendering: ‘and so shall thy name nowhere be 
found but in Israel’ (AV); ‘and so shall it be 
found which way the seale inclineth’ (RV). The 
Arabic again bears out the RV. In the Latin, as 
Hilgenfeld suggested, momentum may have got 
perverted to nomen tuum. Other examples will 
be found in vv.?!: 38. 85 of this same chapter. But, 
on the whole, the Oriental Versions might have 
been consulted with profit to a much greater extent 
than they appear to have been. 

There are a few instances of conjectural emen- 
dation of the text, one or two of which deserve 
mention. One of the most felicitous is noted in 
the margin of 2 Mae 7%. By the slight change of 
πεπτώκασι to πεπώκασι the construction is simplified, 


—-~and the sense altered from ‘having endured a short 


pain that bringeth everlasting life, have now died 
under God’s covenant,’ to ‘having endured a short 
pain, have now drunk of everflowing life under 
God’s covenant.’ Another, the merit of which is 
assigned to Dr. Hort,* is admitted to the text of 
2 Mac 4%. It consists in reading Μενεσθέως, ‘ son 
of Menestheus’ (as in v.”4) for the inappropriate 
μαίνεσθαι ἕως (or rather, ws), ‘did rage as,’ ete. In 
2 Es 158 the Revisers give “Ὁ father’ (pater, Cod. 5) 
in place of ‘brother’ (AV). But neither is suitable, 
the speaker being God. Bensly suggested that the 
true reading in the Greek might have been περί- 
βλεψον, cireumspice, and that the contracted form 
of περί had got mistaken for one of πάτερ. But this 
conjecture, though ingenious, was not acted upon.t 

Subjoined are some examples of changes of 
rendering made by the Revisers, which have met 
with approval, or the reverse :— 


(A) Changes generally approved. 


AV 1611. 


Sir 2911 make little weeping 
for the dead, for he is at rest. 


Bar δ God bringeth them 
unto thee exalted with glory, 
as children of the kingdom. 

Pr, Man! O Lord, Almighty 
God of ... etc. 

1 Mac 271 God forbid... 

1 Mac 1168 purposing to re- 
move him out of the country. 

2Mac 49 to write them of 
Jerusalem by the name of An- 
tiochians. 

2 Mac 80 the battle that they 
a in Babylon with the Gala- 

jans. 


RV 1895. 


Sir 2211 weep more sweetly 
for the dead, because he hath 
found rest.* 

Bar 58 God bringeth them in 
unto thee borne on high with 
glory, as on a royal throne. t 

Pr. Man! 0 Lord Almighty 
» - « thou God of, ete. 

1 Mac 221 Heaven forbid...} 

1 Mac 1163 purposing to re- 
move him from his office. § 

2 Mac 49 to register the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem ag 
citizens of Antioch. ἢ 

2 Mac 82° the help given in the 
land of Babylon, even the battle 
that was fought against the 
Gauls. ἢ 


(B) Changes not so approved, or not made where needed. 


AV 1611. 

1 Es 483 With her there is 
no accepting of persons or re- 
wards. 

Jth 161. Then my afflicted 
shouted for joy, and my weak 
ones cried aloud; but they (m. 
the Assyrians) were astonished : 
these lifted up their voices, but 
they were overthrown. 


Wis 87 she teacheth temper- 
ance and prudence, justice and 
fortitude. 

Wis 1145 being deceived they 
worshipped serpents void of 
reason, and vile beasts. 

Sir 62 that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces asa bull [straying 
alone]. 

Sir 2414 I was exalted like a 
palm tree in En-gaddi. 


RV 1895. 
1 Eg 439 (the same). ** 


Jth 1611 Then my lowly ones 
shouted aloud, 

And my weak ones were 

terrified and crouched for 


ear: 
They lifted up their voice, 
and they were turned to 
flight. tt 
Wis 87 she teacheth soberness 
and understanding, righteous- 
ness and courage. [1 
Wis 1115 they were led astray 
to worship irrational reptiles 
and wretched vermin. §§ 
Sir 62 that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces as a bull. |] 


Sir 2414 I was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore. 4 


* ἥδιον χλαῦσον x.c.2., Modicum plora (Lat.). 


t ὡς θρόνον βασιλείας. 
Lat.), followed by the AV. 


) 
For θρόνον some MSS read υἱούς (jilios, 


t As the Revisers note in their Preface, the words ‘God’ and 
‘the Lord’ never occur in the best Greek text of 1 Maccabees. 
See the point fully discussed in Fairweather and Black’s ed. of 


1 Mac. (Canvb. Bible), 1897, Introd. 


p. 46. 


ἃ χρείας, ‘office,’ is a better supported reading than χώρας, 
‘country,’ which has very little authority. 
|| ᾿Αντιοχεῖς ἀναγράψαι, ‘The rendering of the AV throughout 


this passage needs emending in several points. 


Thus δύ ἐντεύξ- 


AV 1611. 


1 Es 138 And he bound Joacim 
and the nobles, 

1 Es 421 He sticketh not to 
spend his life with his wife. 

2 Es 1442 and they wrote the 
wonderful visions of the night 
that were told, which they 
knew not. 

Jth 39 near unto Judea (m. 
or Doted). 

Ad. Est 13° differing in the 
strange manner of their laws. 


Wis 14 the body that is sub- 
ject unto sin. 

Wis 7% and fell upon the 
earth, which is of like nature. 


Wis 1718 a pleasing fall of 
water running violently. 

Sir 1610 If thou wilt, to keep 
the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithful- 
ness. 


RV 1895. 


1 Es 1°8 And Joakim bound 
the nobles. 

1 Es 421 And with his wife he 
endeth his days. 

2 Es 1442 and they wrote by 
course the things that were 
told them, in characters which 
they knew ποῦ ἢ 

Jth 39 nigh unto Dotwa [i.e. 
Dothan]. 

Ad. Est 13° following per- 
versely a life which is strange 
to our laws.§ 

Wis 1+ a body that is held in 
pledge || by sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 
ia earth (éoorady .. . 
yny). 

Wis 1718 a measured fall, 


ete. 7 
Sir 1515 Tf thou wilt, thoushalt 
keep the commandments ; 
And to perform faithfulness 
is of thine own good plea- 
sure, ** 


* London Quarterly Rev., April 1896, p. 6. 


+ On the value of Mr. R. L. Be 


nsly’s assistance in this section 


of the work, and the facts connected with his discovery of the 
‘missing fragment’ of 2 Esdras, see a full and discriminating 
review of the revised Apocr. in the Guardian of 24th Dec. 1895. 

{ The RV translates the text adopted by Bensly (fourth Book 
of Hzra, 1896), in which, ea successione, the reading of Cod. C, 


displaces the meaningless excesstones of the Latin. 


The cor- 


rection of noctis to notis is Lorne out by the Eastern versions. 
§ Gr. διαγωγὴν νόμων ξενίζουσαν παρωαλλάσσον. 


|| κωτάχρεω, oppignerato. 
Ἵ ῥυθμὸς ὕδω τος wrepevopiveu βίᾳ. 


But is ‘fall’ a necessary part 


of the idea? The context seems to point to ῥυθμός being ‘the 


measured sound’ or cadence. 


** The construction of the second clause in the Greek—x«} 
Wier «οιἰῆσαι eodoxias—is disputed. 


ews (v.58) is translated ‘by intercession,’—a meaning which the 
word bears in 1 Ti 21, but inappropriate here. Data ~er con- 
gressum oecasione is Wahl’s explanation. 

41 It is with some hesitation that this passage is placed among 
the improved renderings. As to the construction, the words 
τὴν ἐν τῇ B. should probably be connected, not with ἀντίληψιν, 
but with the following παράταξιν. The reading of several MSS, 
τὴν ἐν τῇ B. πρὸς τοὺς Ταλάτας γενομένην παράταξιν, Supports this 
view. The marg. note, ‘Gr. Galatians,’ appended to ‘Gauls,’ 
is confusing. Τάλαται may mean Galatians; but, like Κέλται, 
it may also inean Gauls. The question is, which does it mean 
here? See Dissell’s note on 1 Mac 82. 

** The Gr, says nothing about rewards : οὐκ ἔστι wap’ αὐτῇ. «- 
διαφορώ, Truth ‘indifferently ninisters justice.’—Other passages 
in this book, where the rendering of the AV needs correction, 
are 220 ‘are now in hand’ (ivepyerras, ‘are being pushcd on’), and 
891 ‘children’ (vezvies, ‘ youths’). 

tt The sense is obscured by this rendering. The fault is due 
(as was pointed out by a reviewer in the 7%mes, before quoted) 
to the true parallelism not being ohserved. When properly 
arranged, the first two clauses refer to the Israelites, the last 
two to their cnemies— 


Then my lowly ones raised their battle-cry (ἠλάλαξαν), 
And my weak ones gave a shout (ἐβόησαν, not ἐφοβήθησαν)" 
And they (the Assyrians) were affrighted, 

They lifted up their voice (in fear) and were overthrown 


tt The naines of the four cardinal virtues, needlessly altered. 

δὲ ἄλογω ἑρπετὰ καὶ κνώδαλα εὐτελῆ.---Τἴ ‘creeping things’ be 
substituted for ‘serpents,’ the rendering of this clause in the 
AV may perhaps be judged preferahic. 

Ii The simile has no meaning. The Lat. couples velut taurus 
with Non te eatollas, etc., preceding, and thus makes sense; 
but the reading differs widely from the Greek. Mr. Ball 
(Variorum Apocrypha, in loc.) suggests ‘as by a bull’; com- 
paring, for the construction, the LXX of Is 517 and Jer 500, 

41 The Vatican MS has ἐν αὐγισοιλοῖς Son beaches,’ which the 
Revisers follow. But, as Edersheim pertinently remarks, ‘palms 
are not supposed to attain any special height by the sea shore’ ; 
whereas En-redi of the Amorites, as its other name Hazazon- 
tamar shows, was noted for its palm trees. The Cod. Sinait., by 
second-hand, has ev evyadder; the Lat. in Cades; the Arabic 
‘at the fountain of Gad.? Hence the AV is most probably 
right. Kautzsch (Apok. u. Pseud., 1900) accepts Hngeddi. 
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AV 1611. 


Sir 2427 He maketh the doc- 
trine of knowledge appear as 
the light. 

Sus 45 a young youth. 

1 Mac 348 And laid open the 
book of the law, wherein the 
heathen had sought to paint 
the likeness of their images. 

1 Mac 649 and supposing that 
the king was upon him. 

1 Mac 662 Then the king 
entered ... but when he saw 
«-. he brake, ete. 


RV 1895. 


Sir 2427 That maketh instruc. 
tion to shine forth as the light. * 


Sus 49 (the same). t 

1 Mac 348 and laid... con: 
cerning which the Gentiles were 
wont to inquire, seeking the 
likenesses of their idols. { 

1 Mac 64 and the king 
seemed § to be upon him. 

1 Mac 662 And the king en- 
tered... andhesaw.. .and 
set at nought... and gave 


On the whole, a study of the RV of the Apocr. 
cannot fail to make us aware of the great amount 
of work still to be done before such a translation as 
we desire to see can be produced: work in settling 
the text, in harmonizing proper names, in elucidat- 
ing obscure passages. But it cannot fail to make 
us conscious also of the vast amount of work done. 
That there are inequalities in the workmanship 
none willdeny. Wisdom is better done than Sirach, 
2 Mac. than 1 Maccabees. Lut let the fair-minded 
reader take any of these books, and compare care- 
fully the rendering of afew consecutive chapters in 
them with that in the AV. He will meet, no 
doubt, with changes that he demurs to as uncalled 
for or even wrong. He will be perplexed, on the 
other hand, by the seeming neglect of alterations, 
where he had thought them necessary. But for one 
such ease he will find a score, in which the new 
version is an improvement upon the old, in point 
of exactness, or finish, or consistency of diction. 
The Revisers have at any rate thrown down the 
gage, and may now say to their critics: Si non 
placebit, reperiiote rectius. 


x. THE ‘ AMERICAN REVISED’ VERSION,** 1900 
and 1901.—-With the completion of their work in 
1885, the English members of the joint Revision 
Company regarded their corporate existence as at 
anend. ‘The American members retained their or- 
gsanization. In assigning the copyright to the two 
University Presses, it had been stipulated that for 
fourteen years every copy issued from those presses 
should contain in an appendix the readings pre- 
ferred by the Americans ; and that the latter, for 
their part, should give their sanction to no other 


* A comparison of vv.25-27 shows that the similes are taken 
from rivers:—Pishon and Tigris, Euphrates and Jordan, 2 and 
Gihon. Hence, from considerations of symmetry, 2 should re- 
present, not ‘light,’ or anything of the kind, but the name of a 
river. Edersheim thinks that the Greek translator had ἽΝ 
before him, which in Am 88 and elsewhere means not ‘as the 
light,’ but ‘as the river’ (.e, the Nile), as if 48°35; and that he 
wrongly took the former rendering. —See the review in the 
London Quarterly, before cited, p. 7. 

1 Gr. παιδαρίου νεωτέρου, ‘a young lad’ (Bissell). ΟΣ Jn 69. 

{The RY follows the best-supported reading of the Greek. 
But Fritzsche, on the authority of some cursives, with the 
Complut. and the Aldine of 1518, inserts τοῦ ἐπιγράφειν tx’? αὐτῶν 
before τὼ δὁμεοιώματῳ. Such a mode of desecrating the sacred 
books would be intelligible. Other explanations may be seen in 
Bissell. All that is here contended for is, that the RV takes 
no account of the plural in περὶ ὧν, makes ἐξηρεύνων do double 
duty for ‘were wont to inquire, seeking,’ and gives a very 
obscure sense. 

§ The AV appears to have followed the reading of some 
cursives, #78, ‘he (Eleazar) supposed.’ The RV adopts the 
common reading ὠφθη, better taken impersonally (see Grimm), 
ἐπ seemed that,’ just as in the Lat, ‘et visum est ei quod 


|| This is cited as an instance of the principle, very closely 
observed throughout this book, of paralazis, or co-ordination, 
as distinguished from subordination, of clauses. By retaining 
this peculiarity, the Revisers have reproduced more exactly the 
ea of the original, but at the cost of sacrilicing English 
idiom. 

Ἵ A help towards this has been gained by the introduction, 
in 1898, of marginal references throughout the RV. 

** ©The | Holy Bible |containing the ' Old and New Testaments 
ltranslated out of the original tongues | being the version set, 
forth A.D. 1611 | compared with the most ancient authorities 
and revised | A.D. 1881-1885 | newly Edited by the American 
Revision Committee | a.p. 1901 | Standard Edition | New York 
| Thomas Nelson & Sons.’ | 


version for the same number of years. It became 
evident, however, as time went on, that the 
American Revisers would not be content with a 
version in Which the renderings they preferred 
were permanently consigned to an appendix. Ac- 
cordingly they continued their labours, it might 
almost be said without interruption from 1885; 
and the result has been a fresh recension of the 
aa of the NT in 1900, and of the whole Bible in 
1901. 

The book is well printed by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of New York. Each page has two columns. 
The space running down the middle of each is 
occupied by marginal references. Various readings 
printed in italics are grouped at the foot of each 
column, or in the side margins, according to the 
size of the book. Along the top of each page 
runs a headline summarizing the contents of that 
page. The Apocryphal books are not included. 
The titles present several noticeable variations 
from the customary form. The NT title-page 
begins : ‘The New Covenant, commonly called The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour,’ but the 
title of the whole Bible (there being no separate 
title of the OT) does not exhibit the word ‘cove- 
nant.’ ‘S.’ for Saint is not prefixed to the 
names of the writers of the NT. ‘The Acts’ 
is the sole title of the historical book ; The Epistle 
to the Hebrews bears no author’s name; the 
term ‘ general’ is discontinued before the Catholic 
Epistles ; and the last book is simply ‘ The Revela- 
tion of John.’ 

In their Preface the translators indicate with 
clearness the ends they chiefly desire to attain. 
The principal of these are: that the name ‘ Jehovah’ 
be inserted, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew, 
instead of ‘LORD’ or ‘God,’ which had hitherto 
taken its place. That ‘Sheol’ in the OT and 
‘ Hades’ in the NT be used to express that unseen 
world which had been imperfectly or inconsistently 
denoted by ‘the grave,’ ‘the pit,’ ‘Gehenna.’ 
Throughout the NI’ they would replace ‘ Holy 
Ghost’ by ‘Holy Spirit.’ The translators desire 
to bring the diction as much as possible into har- 
mony with that in use at the present time. To 
this end they would always write ‘who’ for 
‘which,’ when referring to persons ; ‘ are’ for ‘ be,’ 
in using the indicative ; and so on in many other 
instances. 

It is obvious that in this last respect consistency 
cannot be ensured at once ; and fault will no doubt 
be found with the new revision on the ground of 
want of uniformity. 

To advert for a moment to the special objects 
first spoken of as desirable, there can be little 
doubt that the restoration of the name ‘Jehovah’ 
will be a gain, wherever special stress is laid on it 
as that of the God of the Hebrews, as in Ex 31%, 

3ut in many other passages, notably in the Psalms, 

the frequent repetition of the name cannot but be 
felt a burden—a result which was avoided under 
the old system by the use of two short but impres- 
sive words, ‘ Lord’ and ‘ God.’ * 

Whether the words ‘Sheol’ and ‘ Hades,’ one or 
both, will ever become naturalized in the English 
Bible is not easy to forecast. We have assimilated 
‘Sabbath’ and ‘ Pentecost,’ and many more such 
terms. Why, it may be asked, not these also? 
Experience alone can decide. 

So in the case of ‘Holy Spint’ and ‘ Holy 
Ghost.’ There can be no question about the in- 
trinsic merit of the former. The one great objec- 
| tion to making the change is that ‘ Holy Ghost’ 
has become so deeply embedded in the creeds and 
formularies of the Church that it would be difficult 


* In Pss 1-41 the name ‘Jehovah’ occurs 272 times, and in 
Pss 90-150 it occurs 339 times (see Kirkpatrick, Psalms, Intro. 
duction, p. 55), 
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to displace it. This holds good of the American 
Church as well as of our own. 

It will perhaps be most serviceable to the reader 
to set down a few passages in which the new 
recension may be instructively compared with its 
inumediate predecessor. It will be noticed in how 
many instances the American Version reverts to 
that of 1611. 

Ee 12° ‘desire shall fail?’ (Am. RV); ‘the 
eaper-berry shall fail’ (RV). This would not be 
intelligible without the help of a commentator. It 
is explained that caper-berries were eaten before 
meals to give a whet to the appetite. If they 
failed to do so, it might be a sign of the coming 
on of old age. 

Dt 32% ‘ with the finest of the wheat’ (Am. RV); 
‘with the fat of kidneys of wheat’ (RV, retaining 
the Hebrew figure of speech, by which the choicest 
parts of an animal for sacrifice were taken to ex- 
press | what was finest in other objects. Sce Ex 
2079), 

Zec 434 ‘these are the two anointed ones’ (Am. 
RV); ‘the two sons of oil’ (RV, retaining the 
Hebraisim in its unmodified form). 

Jer 17° ‘The heart is... exceedingly corrupt’ 
(Am. RV); ‘the heart is... desperately sick’ 
(RV). 

Jg 5" ‘lead away thy captives’ (Am. RV); 
‘lead thy captivity captive’ (RV). 

Pr 13% ‘the way of the transgressor is hard’ 
(Am. RV); ‘the way of the treacherous is rugged’ 
(RV). 

Ac 17% * Ye men of Athens, in all things I per- 
ceive that ye are very religious’ (Am. RV); ‘some- 
what superstitious’(RV). It is noticeable how the 
influence of the Vulgate has drawn all the English 
Versions, down to the AV inclusive, into rendering 
δεισιδαιμονεστέρους by some form of ‘superstitious.’ 
But it is certain that St. Paul would not have 
raised a prejudice against himself by using an 
offensive term at the very outset of his address. 
Hence ‘religious’ (a sense in which the word is 
used by Josephus) is wisely taken as its equivalent. 
But in prefixing ‘very’ the American translators 
obscure the delicate shade of meaning in the com- 
parative. 

Ph 26 ‘who, existing in the form of God, counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to 
be grasped’ (Am. RV); ‘who, being . . . counted 
it nota prize. ..’(RV). This rendering of ὑπάρ- 
xwv by “ existing’ is a distinct improvement on the 
‘being’ of the RV. ‘Prize’ (RV) renders more 
neatly than the later equivalent the ἁρπαγμόν of 
the Greek, but not so literally (see Moule’s note on 
the passage). ‘Grasped.’ should rather be ‘grasped 
ab. 
1Th 2° ‘might have claimed authority’ (Am. 
RV); ‘might have been burdensome’ (RV, with 
‘claimed honour’ in the margin), The Greek is 
ambiguous, δυνάμενοι ἐν βάρει εἷἶνα. The use of 
ἐπιβαρῆσαι in v.? in the sense of ‘ prove a burden 
to,’ seems to carry ἐν βάρει εἶναι with it. But, as 
Ellicott points out, this is counterbalanced by the 
close connexion of the clause with δόξαν, so that 
the American Revisers may be right. 

2 Ti 2% ‘having been taken captive by him unto 
his will’ (Am. RV); ‘having been taken captive 
by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God’ (RY). 
In aiming at perspicuity the RV has given a com- 
ment rather than a translation. The Am. RV 
leaves an ambiguity in the pronouns ‘him’ and 
‘his.’ A point would be gained if ‘His’ were 
written with a capital letter. 

He 115 ‘for he hath had witness borne to him 
that before lis translation he had been well- 


* For this and one or two other examples the writer is in- 
debted to an appreciative article by Professor H. M. Whitney, 
in the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra (Ohio), 1902. 


i unto God’ (Am, RV); ‘before his trans- 
ation he hath had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God’ (RV). The 
tenses speak for themselves. 

Ile 11+ ‘now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen’ (Am. RV); 
‘now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen’ (RV). The former 
of these renderings has been praised as much the 
better of the two. But, as Westcott points out, 
‘it is difficult to suppose that ἔλεγχος can express a 
state’; and he himself gives ‘substance’ and ‘test’ 
for ὑπόστασις and ἔλεγχος. 

If, in the above examples, the advantage may be 
claimed for the American RV, the same can hardly 
be said in the case of those which follow :— 

Ex 20” ‘thou shalt not kill’ (Am. RV); * thou 
Shalt do no murder’ (Prayer-Book Version and 
RV). It is interesting to observe that each of 
these newest renderings has gone back to an 
earlier pattern,—the KV to that in the Prayer- 
Book, and the Am. RV to that of 1611. There is 
this merit in the last, that it harmonizes with the 
word used in our Lord’s summary of the Com- 
mandments (Mt 19%). But the word ‘kill’ 
does not necessarily imply a criminal act, and 
in so far the rendering of the Am. RV is inade- 

uate. 

Ps 24° *This 1s the generation of tnem that 
seek after him, that seek thy face, even Jacob’ 
(Am. RV); *... that seek thy face, O God of 
Jacob’ (RV). The difficulty lies in supplying 
the ellipse “Ὁ God of.’ It 15 admitted that, if 
the Massoretic text be followed, the first of these 
renderings is the right one; but in that case, 
as Kirkpatrick points out, ‘the construction is 
harsh ; a vocative is needed after thy face; and 
Jacob does not by itself convey this sense.’ His 
conclusion is that ‘the AVm and RV rightly 
follow the LXX, Vulg., and Syr. in reading “Ὁ 
God of Jacob.”’ 

Ps 148% “young men and virgins’ (Am. [tV); 
‘young men and maidens’ (RV). What is gained 
by the change ? 

Lk 24° *Behooved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things, and to enter into his glory?’ (Am. 
RV). Except in the spelling of the first word this 
rendering repeats that of the RV, and is therefore 
open to the same objection. By retaining the co- 
ordinate construction with ‘and’ instead of the 
subordinate, the sense is missed. It should have 
been ‘ by suffering these things to enter into his 
glory,’ or ‘to suffer these things and so enter,’ ete. 
This will be seen more clearly by comparing such 
a sentence as Mt 23° ‘these things onght ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone’ ; 
which would appear to charge the Pharisees with 
neglecting the ceremonial observances of the law. 
The sense requires : ‘without therefore leaving the 
others undone.’ 

Ac 8 ‘The passage of Scripture’ (Am. RV); 
‘The place of the Scripture’ (RV). The change of 
‘place’ to ‘passage’ has not been made by the 
Am. RV in Lk 4", 

Gal 12° ‘am I now seeking the favor of men, 
or of God?’ (Am. RV); ‘am I now persuading 
men, or God?’ (RV). While it is admitted that 
a verb of kindred meaning with πείθω should be 
supplied by zeugma to govern θεόν, it does not 
seem necessary that the meaning of πείθω with 
ἀνθρώπους Should also be thus modified. 

Tit 18 ‘given to hospitality’ (Am. RV and RV) 
for the simple ‘ hospitable’ (φιλόξενον). 

He 9617 In this passage διαθήκη is rendered 
‘testament,’ not ‘covenant,’ both by the Am. RV 
and the RV. But, as Westcott has shown, ‘there 
is not the least trace of the meaning ‘‘ testament” 
in the Greek Old Scriptures, and the idea of a 
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‘testament ” was indeed foreign to the Jews till 
the time of the Herods.’ 

Jal” ‘every good gift and every perfect gift’ 
(Am. RV, in this agreeing with the AV); ‘every 
good gift and every perfect boon’ (RV). This 
latter rendering fails because ‘boon’ is not a 
cognate word to ‘ gift,’ as δώρημα in the original 
is to δόσις. The American Revisers, in making 
‘gift’ serve for both these terms, confess them- 
selves unable to surmount the difficulty. 

Rev 2*4 ‘as they are wont to say’ (Am. RV); ‘as 
they say’ (RV). The latter is preferable, the 
Greek being simply ws λέγουσιν. 

The inference to be drawn from this brief com- 
parison of renderings, as well as from a more 
general survey of the work, is that it is prema- 
ture as yet to call it, as is done on the title-page, a 
‘standard’ edition. It seems evident that, even if 
the principles of the latest Revisers be admitted, a 
considerable time must elapse before they can be 
thoroughly carried out in practice, An illustration 
taken from one single department of the subject 
will suffice. In the ease of archaic or obsolcte 
words much progress has been made. Many a 
‘“howbeit’ has given place to ‘yet’; ‘or ever’ to 
‘before’: ‘ evil entreated’ to ‘ill-treated’; ‘meat’ 
to ‘food’; and the like. But how many still re- 
main! ‘Gendereth’ is altered to ‘bringeth forth’ 
in Gal 4%, but left unaltered in Job 38%. ‘ High- 
minded,’ which is now an epithet of praise, is left 
in 1 Ti 6 in the sense which it bore in the days of 
the Gunpowder Plot. ‘Took knowledge of’ for 
‘recognized’ still remains in Ac 4%, ‘ Nephews’ 
is rightly changed to ‘grandchildren’ in 1 Ti δ᾽: 
but ‘piety,’ in the Latin sense of the word, still 
remains in the same passage. 

We may see from these few instances that it is 
vain to hope that a standard edition of the English 
Bible will be soon forthcoming; and still more vain 
to dream that the desired object has been attained 
already. That many improvements have been made 
upon the Revision of 1885, none would wish to 
deny. It is reasonable to anticipate that, when the 
next Revision is accomplished on this side the 
Atlantic, it may in its turn show a superiority in 
some respects over that of 1901. But the end to 
be kept in view is not that the scholars of the two 
countries should pass and repass each other ‘adversi 
spatiis,’ but that they should advance ‘ facta 
pariter nunc pace.’ The aspiration to which utter- 
ance was given in the Preface to the Joint-Revision 
of the NT in 1881, is not yet, we trust, out of 
season—that the labours of the fellow-workers, 
‘thus happily united, may be permitted to bear a 
blessing to both countries, and to all English- 
speaking people throughout the world.’ 


* * In concluding this article, the writer desires 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to his sons (espe- 
cially the Rev. J. M. Lupton, assistant master in 
Marlborough College) for much valuable help in the 
course of it, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD.— 


SOURCES.— 


B.c. 200-100: Sirach; Daniel; Ethiopie Enoch 
1-36, 83-90, 91-104; Baruch 1-35; Tobit; 
Sibylline Oracles (part of Book iii.); Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (B.c. 140- 
A.D. 30); Book of Jubilees; Judith. 

B.C. 100-1: Ethiopic Enoch 37-70 ; 1 Maccabees; 
Psalms of Solomon; 2 Maccabees. 

A.D. 1-100: Assumption of Moses; Book of 
Wisdom; Philo; Slavonic Enoch; 4 Mac- 
cabees ; Josephus; Apocalypse of Baruch ; 
Book of Baruch (from 3° onwards); 2 (4) 
Esdras; Ascension of Isaiah; Shemonelh 
Esreh. 


[In the above list of authorities the Targums are 
not included. They undoubtedly contain frag- 
ments as old as the time of Jolm Hyreanus; but 
as they were not published until, perhaps, the 
3rd or 4th cent. A.D., they must obviously be used 
with caution as sources for estimating the develop- 
ment of Jewish doctrine during our period]. 


Introduction. 

1. The question stated. 

2. Relation of later Judaism to foreign systems of thought. 
(1) Persian influence. 
(2) Greek influence. 

8. Decay of the older Hebraism. 

4, Olassification of the Apocrypha according to the national 

influences under which they were composed. 


i. THE Doctrine oF GOD. 

1. The OT position. 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writings of the 
Apocrypha period. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected the 
doctrine of God as reflected in these writings. 

4, Popular superstitions regarding the name Jahweh. 

5. The Christian doctrine of God. 
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1. In OT presented not only as human, but also as Divine. 
2. Hellenizing of the Heb. Hokhma in the Alexandrian 
Wisdom of Solomon. 
3. The Logos of Philo. 
4, The Memra of the Targums. 
5. NT conception of the Logos. 


iii, ANGELOLOGY AND DEMONOLOGY. 
A. Angelology. 
1, OT doctrine of angels. 
2. Post-exilic development of angelology on Persian lines 
seen in (1) Daniel, (2) Tobit, ἃ Mac., 2 (4) Esdras. 
3. Conception of elemental angels in post-canonical Jewish 
literature. 
4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and by Philo. 
5. Denial of angels by the Sadducees. 
B. Demonology. 
1. The position as reflected in the earlier OT literature. 
- 2, The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicler, and the 
Similitudes of Enoch. 
3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha and in 
Josephus. 
4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews, 
5. Development of demonology in the Jewish pseudepi- 
grrapha. 
C. Relation of the religious consciousness of our Lord to 
current beliefs about angels and demons. 


iv, ANTHROPOLOGY. Teaching of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha as to— 
1. Psychological nature of man. 
2, Original moral condition of man. 
3. Immortality of the soul. 
4, The first sin and its consequences. 
5. Free will and foreordination. 
6. Ethics: (1) Palestinian ; (2) Alexandrian. 
7. Final shape given by Christian doctrine to Jewish 
anthropology 
v. THE Messianic Hore. 
1. Meaning of the expression. 
The OT position. 
The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha. 
Transformation into Apocalyptic ideas. 
The Messianic idea in later Palestinian books, 
The Messianic expectation in Hellenistic Judaism, 
7. Peculiarities of the later Messianic hope. | 
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post-Prophetic period. 
ESCHATOLO@Y. 
1. Position of eschatological doctrine in OT. 
2. Post-canonical development, with special reference to— 
(1) Future judgment. 
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3. 
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(2) Realms of the departed: (a) Sheol; (Ὁ) Paradise; 
(ec) Heaven ; (ὦ) Gehenna. 
(3) The Resurrection. 
8. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism upon 
Jewish eschatology. 
Literature. 

Introduction.—l. The question stated.—Our first 
concern in discussing the subject of doctrinal 
development in the Apocryphal period is to get 
a clear conception of the true bearings of the 
question. The field over which our investigation 
is to extend consists practically of the intervening 
space between the Old and New Testaments. We 
have to deal with a transition period, to be con- 
sidered with due reference both to what precedes 
and what follows; we are to look back on the OT, 
and forward to the NT. In short, we must have 
the OT basis from which to start, and the NT 
position to which we are to be led up, both in 
full vision. The question might be broadly stated, 
then, as the relation of Jewish views of theology 
at this time to the Old and New Testaments— 
the special point to be elucidated being whether 
and how far the Apocrypha and other non-canonical 
pre-Christian Jewish writings bridge the distance 
between them. They do so historically; do they 
do so doctrinally? Is there evidence of real doc- 
trinal development ? 

The student of theology will hardly say there is 
no felt want of such a bridge. While the NT 
stands most intimately related to the OT, and 
would be a real enigma without it, it is yet true 
that the difference between them is of the most 
marked description. And many, instead of follow- 
ing the somewhat doubtful course of leaping from 
the one to the other, naturally prefer to tread the 
path, indistinct and curiously winding though it 
be, that undoubtedly leads through the gloom of 
these 400 years into the full-orbed light of the 
Christian era. They claim that amid much that 
is adniittedly of questionable value, and amid 
much to which distinct objection can be taken in 
these Apocryphal writings, the latter nevertheless 
furnish stepping-stones by means of which it is 
a eradually to climb the long ascent from 

alachi to Matthew. Nor is there anything 
a priori extravagant in this claim. In virtue of 
its own inherent living power of growth, and in 
accordance with the divinely chosen method of 
its gradual delivery to man, revealed truth must 
have gained something, if not in actual content, 
at least in clearness of expression, during such a 
period. As a matter of fact we find that, in the 
two centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era, Jewish literature, though obviously past its 
prime, has still a measure of vigorous life. It 
throbs with patriotic feeling, of which indeed (in 
the Books of Maccabees) it reflects perliaps the 
most signal instances on record. It shows also that 
during these ‘ Middle Ages of sacred history’ the 
lamp of true piety continued to burn, and, so long 
as that was the case, scriptural doctrine could not 
altogether have stood still, but must of necessity 
have undergone some development in its applica- 
tion to the circumstances of the age. And this 
theological development must have made itself felt 
in the Jewish religious books of the period. As 
will be seen from the list of authorities given 
above, these numbered many more than those in- 
cluded in the OT Apocrypha. Among other extant 
works falling within the limits of our period are 
the remarkable and mysterious Palestinian Look 
of Enoch (preserved in Ethiopic), parts of which 
date from the 2nd cent. B.c.; the Greco-Jewisli- 
Christian Sibylline Oracles, which, from a large 
Jewish nucleus issued from Alexandria towards 
the middle of the same century, grew first under 
Jewish and subsequently under Christian hands, into 


| a ‘chaotic wilderness’ of fourteen books; the Book 
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of Jubilees, assigned by the most recent scholarship 
to 6. 180 B.C. ; the Psalms of Solomon, dating from 
B.C. 70-40; and the Assumption of Moses, which 
appears to have been written practically at the 
dawn of the Christian era (A.D. 7-30). These and 
other pseudepigrapha dating from the early cen- 
turies of our era (6.0. the Apocalypse of Baruch and 
the Ascension of Isaiah) are mostly apocalyptic, 
and, while throwing a valuable supplementary 
light on the religious views of the Jewish people 
in the time of our Lord, do not take rank with 
the ‘deutero-canonical’ books. Although they are 
sometimes termed apocryphal (Iren. Her. 1. 20), 
they form no part of the OT Apocrypha properly 
so called, and perhaps we may take the latter 
as representing on the whole the continuity both 
of literature and dogma. At the same time, 
for the sake of completeness, it will be necessary 
to include in our historical survey material sup- 
phed by the pre-Christian Jewish literature gener- 
ally, as well as by the writings of Philo and 
Josephus, which date from the Ist eent. of the 
Christian era. 

The history of the Church, moreover, no less 
than the expansive power of Divine truth, leads 
us to expeet that there should be such a bridge 
between OT and NT doctrine. Almost any 400 
years of Chureh history have witnessed important 
new developments of doctrine ; and every age has 
found occasion to sift and discuss many points 
that never suggested themselves to those of an ear- 
ler time. Our own religious perspective has dis- 
tinctly changed within a relatively shorter period. 
And, mutatis mutandis, is it at all likely that the 
Jewish theology of the post-Prophetie period took 
no colour of its own from the special circumstances, 
struggles, and aspirations of the age? No doubt 
it is true, as Langen* points out, that the OT 
could never have developed itself into the NT, as 
the seed does into the plant, seeing that a new 
and miraculous faet whieh could not develop, but 
was accomplished by Divine statute at a definite 
moment (viz. the Incarnation), came in and sharply 
defined the boundary line between the old and new 
economies, and expressed their essential difference 
of charaeter. But, though the term development 
be inapplicable here, it is otherwise as regards 
doctrine, which must always of necessity develop 
itself. This is a natural law in the spiritual world 
which will not be denied. Are we, then, to sup- 
pose that this organic development within the 
sphere of Jewish theology met with a sudden 
check after the issue of the books composing the 
Heb. Canon,—ceased, in fact, in order to the sub- 
sequent sudden appearance of quite new truths? 
Such a thing, to say the least, would be a great 
anomaly, and to many the Apocryphal books have 
furnished some tangible and valuable links in the 
chain of biblical truth. 

Certainly, none ean with reason refuse to believe 
that in the eventful period of Jewish history to 
whieh they owe their origin there was produced, 
and in these works preserved, something of signifi- 
cance for the universal Chureli of God. Yet they 
have been denounced as worse than worthless. 
Few will now accept the bitterly hostile verdict 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society in 1825, that ‘the 
whole work (sic) is replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, affectation of learning, and 
other blemishes; with frivolous, absurd, false, 
superstitious, and contradictory statements.’+ For 
while the Apoerypha admittedly do contain inaccu- 
racies, offences against good taste, and even serious 
deviations from ‘sound doctrine,’ it is ridiculous 
to speak of the whole collection as ‘bad in itself, 


* Judenthumin Paldstina zur Zcit Christt, p. 64. 

+ Statement relative to the ctreulation of the Apoerypha 
(1825), Appendix, p. 8 
EXTRA VOL.—18 


bad in its effects, bad in every point of view,’* or 
as a ‘miserable heap of fables and romanees, of 
pitiful fooleries and base falsehoods, of vile im- 
postures and gross immoralities.’+ Such an esti- 
mate of the main portion of the religious literature 
of the centuries preceding the advent of Christ 
amounts to the negation of the great law of 
spiritual evolution, according to which utter stag- 
nation in the matter of doctrinal development is a 
virtual impossibility. The developments of sucli 
a period may have been strange, retrograde, and 
misguided, as well as normal, progressive, and 
healthy ; but development of some sort there must, 
have been. And we must look for the reflexion of 
this, such as it was, in the Apocryphal literature 
as the written repository of the rehgious thought 
of the age. Reasonable as this view of the case 
appears to be, it has been too often either quite 
overlooked or vehemently rejected. By those who 
concede to these books no right save that of being 
anathematized, it will of course be considered 
monstrous to take account of them at all in con- 
nexion with biblical doctrine. And this class has 
had, and probably still has, its representatives in 
various quarters. For rooted aversion to the 
Apocrypha has not been confined to Scotland. A 
German writer} rather wildly says, ‘They tear 
asunder the code of Divine revelation’; but the 
real question, which we must not allow to be 
obscured by a statement of this sort, is, low does 
NT doctrine stand related to that of the Hebrew 
Canon? Is there any middle ground? And do 
these post-canonical books furnish us with that 
middle ground? Do they show us any doctrines in 
a transition stage of development between the OT 
and NT positions? ‘Scienee,’ says Reuss, ‘can 
hever ignore or neglect with impunity the reeular 
succession and natural connexion of facts, and it 
acts under a singular illusion when it attempts to 
bring together the two ends, after cutting away 
the thread which unites them’ (Apostolic Age, 1. 
p. 70, Eng, tr.). May not the Apocrypha in this 
case be the uniting thread which some have been 
too cager to cut away? 

2. Another interesting and important faetor 
here enters into the discussion, viz. the relation 
in which the later Judaism stood to foreign systems 
of thought, for it was undoubtedly owing to thie 
influence of these, combined with a certain decay 
of the older Hebraism itself, that it assumed its 
distinctive character. 

The choice of Israel did not absolutely exclude the rest of the 
human race from being the objects of Divine regard (Jn 19). On 
the contrary, it was distinctly contemplated that they should 
ultimately be received into the larger Israel of the Christian 
Church (Mt 8, Jn 1016), While the Jews were selected for the 
discharge of the missionary function of transmitting the Divine 
revelation to the world, God was also hy His providence gradu- 
ally and surely preparing the world for Christianity. Conse- 
quently, the idea of other nations making some contribution 
towards the sum-total of the religious knowledge attained in 
pre-Christian times is not one to be sunmunarily rejected as 
unworthy of consideration. When in Jn 19 Christ is designated 
‘the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,’ may we not warrantably trace to this source the reason- 
ings and yearnings of a Socrates for a future and endless life, 
and the profound thoughts of a Plato concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul? After a struggle with his native Jewish 
prejudices, the Apostle Peter perceived that ‘God is no re- 
specter of persons: but in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him’ (Ac 1042), That 
other nations besides the Jews had at least some measure of 
light is therefore a fact which should be thoughtfully acknow- 
ledged rather than grudgingly admitted. It can in no way 
derogate from the supreme honour due to the religion of Jesus 


Christ to recognize that Confucius taught obedience to parents ; 
that Buddha based his system of morality on the notion of the 


| equality of all, and enjoined the widest toleration; that Zoro- 


aster, so far from being accurately described as a ‘famous 
impostor’ and ‘very crafty πάνθ, was a teacher of mono- 
theism and of many valuable ethical principles; or that in 


* Second Statement, etc. (1826), p. 60. 
+ Rev. Andrew Lothian, at annual meeting of E.B.8., 1827. 
t Keerl, Das Wort Gottes und die Apokryphen des AT, p. 1%, 
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ancient Eeypt men were familiar with the conceptions of im- 
mortality and eternity. These were only so many ‘ past stars 
cetting licht from the everlasting sun.’ All that was true or 
good in these ancient faiths was derived from Jesus Christ. 
The providential shaking together of the nations which took 
place during the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era enabled each to pour what contribution it could into the 
great treasury of religious thought and sentiment. The fusion 
of the diverse tendencies and thoughts of East and West was 
not withont its effect in developing in a forward direction 
(thongh not uniformly so) the truth that Ged had communi- 
cated to His people; and the constant intermingling of ideas 
that took place was, under God, destined to result in nothing 
less than the inbringing of a cosmopolitan religion, equally 
euitable ior all climates and peoples, and capable of assimilating 
all thatwas noblest and purest in human aspiration and culture. 
Whatever of real advance in doctrinal development is anywhere 
traceable during this important and formative period is there- 
fore still to be attributed to the revealing Spirit and guiding 
hand of Jehovah, and is not to be regarded as simply the pro- 
duct of human reason or philosophical speculation. 


With the exception of certain modes of thought 
and expression, including perhaps the ponderons 
visionary style so mnch employed by Ezekiel, the 

atriotic Jew apparently brought back with him 

om Babylon no new literary possession. His 
religious borrowing was upon a still smaller scale: 
he had viewed the idolatrons practices of his cap- 
tors with lofty scorn (Is 44°"), But his debt to 
Persian and Greek religious thonght proved to be 
much more considerable. 

(1) Persian influence.—The worship of the One 
Supreme God which was common to both Persians 
and Jews (Ormazd and Jahweh being to this ex- 
tent practically identified) sufficiently accounts for 
the bond of religious sympathy which undoubtedly 
united the two peoples. They were at one in their 
repudiation of idolatry; both looked for the abso- 
lute reign of the good. That the final destruction 
of evil is well within the horizon of Zoroaster 
appears irom the Gathas, or hymns, the only part 
ol the Avesta claiming to be from the prophet’s 
own hand. (For further details, see art. ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM in vol. iv., and Cheyne in Expos. Times, 
ii. (1891) 202, 224, 248). Apart from the inflnence 
inevitably exerted on one another by men of diverse 
creeds who are brought by circumstances into close 
mutual relationship, these fundamental resem- 
blances between their respective faiths naturally led 
to a certain interaction of belief in other direc- 
tious also. For example, the Zoroastrians, like 
the Jews, expected a Saviour (Saoshyant, of the 
stem of Zoroaster) at whose advent the powers of 
evil were to be overthrown, Again, it need not 
be doubted that the Zoroastrian expectation of a 
glorious and happy future, in which the faithful, 
freed from all contact with evil, should enjoy eter- 
nal fellowship with Ormazd and his angels, led 
the Jews towards a clearer apprehension at least 
of the hitherto but dimly entertained and searcely 
formulated doctrine of a personal immortality. 
Persian ideas have been traced in the OT itself 
(Dn 10%: * 121); they are certainly present in the 
Apocr. (To 12); and seem to have passed through 
the earlier Jewish apocalyptic (En 9031} into the 
NT Apocalypse of St. John (19 83. A noticeable 
feature of Zoroastrianism is its artistic and lavish 
use of numbers and images. This tendeney was 
specially developed in connexion with the doctrine 
of good and evil spirits, and is already reflected in 
the later canonical books of the OT (1 Ch 211, Zec 
3° 4), and still more, as we shall see, in the post- 
canonical literature. These foreign elements began 
to produce a freer play of the imagination within 
the sphere of things sacred than had been possible 
uncer the former limitatious; they supplied the 
old faith with a new stock of names and images. 
That Jewish ritual as well as doctrine was affected 
by Persian influence appears not only from the 
institution of the Feast of Purim, but in connexion 


(2) Greek influence. —The tide of Hellenism, 
which began to flow over the whole civilized world 
after the brilliant conquests of Alexander the 
Great, affected Palestine as well as other countries, 
During the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cide the Greek spirit took possession of the land; 
native customs and traditional ways of thinking 
everywhere yielded to this subtle overmastering 
force. In the purely Judzan district, however, 
the Hellenistic spirit was so far kept at bay. No 
new Greek cities sprang up within that essentially 
Jewish area, and when the rising wave of Hellenism 
dashed np against the rock of Judaism the latter 
was strong enongh to withstand the shock. Only 
its sharper corners were worn off in the process, 
and this was necessary in order to the fulfilment 
of the function assigned in providence to the Heb. 
faith as the historic preparation for the world- 
wide religion of Christ. The influx of Greek cul- 
ture was met by afresh and resolnte devotion to 
the legalistic ideal developed by the scribes. Snch 
was the result of the conflict epigrammatically re- 
ferred to by Zechariah in the words: ‘Thy sons, 
O Zion, against thy sons, Ὁ Greece’ (9). Prondly 
conscious of their privileged position as the chosen 
people, and punctilious to the last degree with 
regard to their observance of the temple worship, 
the Jews gained rather than lost in national senti- 
ment. But if the Hellenistic spirit was denied an 
entrance into the religious citadel of Judaism, it 
crept insidiously into every other department of 
life (1 Mae 115, 2 Mac 45:12. 

Alexandria, and not Atheus, was now the proud 
‘mother of arts and eloquence,’ and it was in this 
Egyptian city that non-Palestinian Judaism came 
into closest contact with Hellenistic thought and 
culture. The spiritual atmosphere of the place 
was altogether peculiar, and charged with elements 
derived alike from the East and the West. Twosneh 
powerful and opposite streams of tendency could 
not meet without mutually influencing each other, 
and the world has profited by their fusion. The 
translation of the Heb. Scriptures into Greek made 
them the property of all nations, while the Greek 
language and philosophy provided the Jewish re- 
ligion with splendid weapons for apologetic and 
missionary purposes. Judaism and Hellenism were 
thus complementary factors in creating a type of 
thought and life wider and fuller than either of 
them could have produced of itself. A distinctly 
religious conception of the universe had hitherto 
been as foreign to the Greek as the rules and ab- 
stractions of metaphysics had been to the Hebrew. 
But the Greeks were now provided with a direct 
Divine revelation, capable of filling with life every 
groove of their languishing philosophical systems ; 
and the Jews, besides appropriating certain Greek 
conceptions, found the means of giving scientific 
expression to the contents of their religions con- 
sciousness. The result of this union of two great 
forces was seen in the rise and development of the 
Jewish- Alexandrian philosophy of religion. In 
this system, unfortunately, the literal meaning of 
Scripture was discarded in favour of allegorical 
interpretations. From the time of Aristobulus 
(2nd cent. B.C.), who maintained that the Greek 


philosophy had been borrowed from Moses, to that 


of Philo Judeus (6. 20 B.c.-50 A.D.), who still 
further developed the allegorical method, philoso- 
phers used the Bible largely as a prop for their 
own speculations. To Judaism the results were 
sufficiently serious, but it emerged at last from 
the keen battle which had to be waged as the 
price of its partnership with ‘the wisdom of men,’ 
if not without wounds, yet also enriched with 
spoil. 


with such a matter as the saying of the first prayer There were thus two great streams of influence 
y bre = | flowing in upon the Jewish theology of this period, 


(Skéma‘) in the temple at daybreak. 
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an Eastern and a Western, a Persian and a Greek. 
Of these by far the stronger was the Greek, though 
the Persian is as distinctly traceable. The one 
may be likened to an ordinary under-current, and 
the other to the Gulf Stream. The Persian current 
was that of Zoroastrianism: the Greek cannot be 
associated with a single name. Out of these two 
forces, which were new, or newly felt, acting upon 
the native Judaism of Palestine, which was old, 
was formed that third which we meet within the 
home Jewish theology of the period. But there 
was also, as we have seen, a Jewish theology 
outside of Palestine altogether. Not only did 
foreign influences flow in upon Judaism, but 
Judaism, now no longer confined to Palestine, 
went out to meet them. Thus the hitherto un- 
broken river of OT ideas and doctrines divided 
itself at this point into three separate streams. 
One, the main current, continued to flow on in 
Palestine; while on the east and west of it ran 
two other streams—the one through Persian ter- 
ritory, and the other through Greek. The tribu- 
taries of Persian and Greek ideas by which these 
streams respectively were fed necessarily caused 
their waters to be of a composite character, exceed- 
ingly difficult to analyze so as to say definitely, 
‘This is Jewish, that is Persian,’ or ‘This is 
Jewish, that is Greek.’ These currents, however, 
into which Judaism was divided, and through 
which it was widened, were destined in some 
degree to find a meeting-point again in the re- 
ligion of Christ, which assimilated what was good 
not only in Judaism, but also in the splendid 
creations of foreign philosophical and theological 
thought. 

We find, then, that human speculation had a 
great function to perform in so acting upon OT 
dogma as to soften and widen it in the direction 
of the larger truths of the perfect revelation in 
Christ. This revelation was certainly the more 
easily received and apprehended that the Greeks 
had lived and thought. The contribution of the 
thinkers of the West to the universal religion was 
their philosophical culture and spirit. That, joined 
to the sacred depository of truth that composed the 
faith of the Hebrews, went to form a religion wide 
enough for every section of humanity. It wanted 
only the material force of Rome to fuse the nations 
into the outward and political union that was to 
consolidate the deeper union which the interchange 
of spiritual thought and feeling had already in 
great measure brought about. 

ὃ. Decay of the older Hebraism. —If, moreover, 
in the later canonical books we already find traces 
of the influx of foreign influences on the one hand, 
we also discover signs of the decay of pure Hebraism 
on the other. In particular, we can discern in 
Ezekiel and Zechariah distinct traces of the pro- 
cess by which the old supremacy of the prophet 
passed first into the hands of the priest, and sub- 
sequently into those of the scribe, the spiritual 
ancestor of the NT Pharisee. For instance, it is 
very significant that in the fifth vision of Zechariah 
the two ‘anointed ones’ who jointly sustain the 
spiritual life of Israel are the civil and priestly 
heads of the nation, and that the prophet is 
accorded no place by their side. Quite foreign, 
too, to the older prophecy is the way in which 
Zechariah introduces mediators to bridge the dis- 
tance between men and Jahweh, who is conceived 
as reigning in the remote heaven and maintaining 
intercourse with the world through the medium of 
invisible messengers. In Malachi we detect not 
only a certain scholasticism of style that is new, 
but also, as contrasted with Isaiah and the other 
great prophets, a tincture of the legalistic spirit 
(42) which was destined to become so strong in the 
near future. ‘Joel starts, like any older prophet, 


judgment. 
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from the facts of his own day, but these hurry him 
at once into apocalypse; he calls, as thoroughly as 
any of his predecessors, to repentance, but under 
the imminence of the day of the Lord, with its 
supernatural terrors, he mentions no special sin 
and enforces no single virtue. The civic and per- 
sonal ethics of the earlier prophets are absent. 
In the Greek period, the oracles, now numbered 
from the ninth to the fourteenth chapters of the 
Book of Zechariah, repeat to aggravation the ex- 
ulting revenge of Nahum and Obadiah, without 
the strong style or the hold upon history which 
the former exhibits, and show wus prophecy still 
further enwrapped in apocalypse.’* That the 
ceremonial had now taken precedence of the moral 
and the spiritual is also clear from a comparison of 
the historical books of this period with those of 
earlier times. The Chronicler is concerned chiefly 
about the outward holiness of Israel, and knows 
nothing of the ethical earnestness of the older 
prophets. In the Apocryphal literature of the Gr. 
period we see the spirit of Pharisaic Judaism alto- 
cether in the ascendant. 

4. The foregoing considerations supply us with 
a convenient basis for the classification of the 
Apocrypha. They range themselves into three 
classes according to the national influences under 
which they were composed, and it will be im- 
portant for our present inquiry to view them in 
that connexion, bearing in mind, of course, that no 
classification of this sort can be absolutely exhaus- 
tive, and that traces of Pers. influence, ¢.g., may 
be met with in books prevailingly Gr. or Pal. in 
their origin, and vice versa. + 

(1) The Persian-Palestinian books. These are 
characterized chiefly by their deep-seated horror 
of idolatry; by the extraordinary value they 
attach to alms-giving and other works of bene- 
volence; by a very elaborate doctrine of angels, 
and especially of demons; by the prominence 
they give to the miraculous; by a distinct doc- 
trine of immortality, and indications of belief 
in a future judgment; by the doctrines of the 
mediation of the saints and the efficacy of prayers 
for the dead ; and by the sure hope of the resur- 
rection of the just. To this class belong Tobit, 
Baruch, 2 Mac., and the Additions to Daniel. 
Here it will be observed, on the one hand, what 
a curious deviation there is in some particulars 
from OT doctrine, and, on the other, how marked 
an approximation there is on some other points 
towards the NT position. 

(2) The pure Palestinian books, viz. Sirach, 
1 Maccabees, and possibly Judith. These are dis- 
tinguished by their keen attachment to Judaism, 
as seen in the way in which they magnify the Law, 
and celebrate the praises of Zion and the temple 
services; by the much smaller place given to the 
miraculous; by their defective ideas about a future 
life, the only immortality known to them being 
apparently that of being remembered; by their 
sulence concerning the resurrection; and by their 
crude notions with respect to a Divine retributive 
Here we are in contact with the cen- 
tral stream of Judaism, and hence find no such 
decided deviations from OT doctrine as in those 
books written under Persian influence. There is, 
however, as might be expected, also less of real 
development towards NT positions. The Pharisaic 
party, we know, were dominant in Palestine, and 
did what they could to prevent foreign iniluences 
from being introduced. There was thus less vio- 
lent collision between opposing elements, and hence 
less pronounced results were produced both in the 


ΞΟ, A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, vol. it. p. x1. 

t This is the principle of classification adopted by Bret- 
schneider in his imporiant work, Die Dogmatik der Apokr. 
Schriften des AT, Leipzig, 1805 (4th ed. 1841). 
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normal and in the abnormal directions. Yet even 
here there was a gradual widening as generations 
passed, and as new influences forced themselves 
even into the citadel of Judaism. 

(3) The Jewish-Alexandrian books. These in- 
clude 1 Esdras, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
Prayer of Manasses. While also showing an 
attachment to Judaism, they lay more stress upon 
a holy life than upon the outward cultus of the 
Mosaic Law. But the chief peculiarity of this 
third class is that they bear distinctly the colour- 
ing of the Greek philosophy. Especially is this true 
of the Book of Wisdom. This important work is 
far from being an ordinary sample of Alexandrian 
theosophy, but neither is it conceived precisely in 
the spirit of the older Heb. literature. In passing 
from those OT books to which it bears the closest 
resemblance, viz. Proverbs and KEeclesiastes, we 
are conscious of a certain change of atmosphere, 
and of the presence of a new element which gives 
a distinct tone to the whole. This new factor is 
none other than the subtle spirit of Hellenism. 
The work deals in an abstract and philosophical 
manner with such subjects as the creation, wisdom, 
man, history, ete. It also contains the Platonic 
doctrine as to the four cardinal virtues. In this 
division of the Apocr. we naturally again meet 
with more variation from OT doctrine. With re- 
gard to sundry points, it would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile the Canonical and Apocryphal state- 
ments. .g., the position taken up in Wisdom as 
to creation and the soul of man is not that of the 
OT. These discrepancies arise apparently from an 
effort on the writer’s part to harmonize the scrip- 
tural and philosophical positions. The general 
strain of the book, however, is thoroughly biblical, 
only the truths of revelation are viewed through 
the medium of Gr, learning. While the prevailing 
standpoint is essentially that of the OT, we not 
infrequently meet with passages conceived in the 
larger and freer spirit of the N'T. For over against 
the variations mentioned we must place the fact 
that there is a clear advance upon some OT doc- 
trines, notably with regard to that of immortality. 
Ewald says we have in this book ‘a premonition 
of John’ and ‘a preparation for Paul’ (f/f v. p. 
484). And, in fact, altogether apart from the claim 
that St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is found in 
germ liere, St. Paul’s argument in Romans that 
men are inexcusable who do not find out to some 
extent from nature even the knowledge of God, 
his description of the Christian’s armour in Ephe- 
sians, and the expressions used with reference to 
the Person of Christ in the anonymous Epistle to 
the Hebrews, are all embodied already in this 
Apocryphal work (13! 517#. 726), 

While it is important to recognize the facts just 
mentioned, we must not put forward an extrava- 
gant claim on behalf of the post-canonical Jewish 
writings. ‘These books belong to the decaying 
period of the nation’s 1116. The earliest of them 
were written only at the close of the Persian do- 
minion, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased, and when men were looking not for what 
might be revealed, but to what had been revealed.’* 
The statement in 1 Mac 9” that ‘there was great 
tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time 
that no prophet appeared nnto them,’ illustrates 
the prevailing feeling on this point. There was no 
longer any proper scope for prophecy as the medium 
of further revelation. A period when attention to 
legalistie details became the paramount tendency 
in religion was not one to call forth men filled with 
great ideas, and eager in the name of God to unfold 
them tothe people. And, in fact, religious activity 
was practically confined to the expository handling 
by the scribes of the revelation already given in 

* Camb. Bible for Schools, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 


' Sirach. 
translated into Greek B.c. 132) has much to say 


the Law and the Prophets. ‘Fresh principles and 
truths were no longer developed, though of course 
this did not exclude development in the case of 
what had already found expression.’* The only 
further revelation now possible was that which was 
to burst through the limitations of Judaism and 
bring in a religion for man. The Maccabeean 
revolt, however, regenerated in a wonderful degree 
the religious life of the period, and gave rise to a 
literature of its own which really amounted to a 
renaissance of a very fruitful kind. Our claim, 
then,in regard to the Apocr. and other non-canonical 
Jewish writings of the period is, that, while form- 
ing no essential part of OT revelation, they yet 
supply a very welcome link between the OT and 
the NT, and contain not a little that is of value 
in their illustrations and applications and further 
developments of the principles already revealed. 
It has been too readily assumed that these books 
are wholly without ‘evidences of the Divine Spirit 
leading on to Christ.’ 


i. THE DocTRINE OF Gop.—The first thing that 
naturally demands attention when we come to look 
at the dogmatic of the Apocr. is the doctrine of 
God. Now here, perhaps, it was not possible as 
regards the general doctrine that there should be 
any advance, and we are rather concerned to ask, 
Is the lofty presentation of the OT, as given especi- 
ally in Ex 34%, sustained? On the whole, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that it is, although 
in some of the Apocryphal books the conception of 
God is much higher than in others. It is at its 
lowest in Judith, and at its highest in Sirach and 
Wisdom. But in general, throughout the Apoer., 
one finds essentially the OT view of God, as that 
had been evolved during centuries of theocratic 
guidance. 

1. Lhe OF position.—While the general idea of 
God is everywhere expressed in the OT by the 
name El (also Eléah, ElGhim), the earliest concep- 
tion of the Divine nature within the sphere of 
revelation is that conveyed in the name £l 
Shaddai=(?) ‘God Almighty.’ Although probably 
of pre-Mosaic origin, it was only at a later stage 
of revelation (Ex 3™ 6%) that the name Jahweh 
came to be apprehended in its essential significance 
as the absolutely independent, faithful, and immut- 
able covenant God of Israel. God was next con- 
ceived as the Holy One (Ex 154),—just (Dt 32’, 
Ps 36%), and jealous (Ex 344), but also merciful 
and gracious (Ex 346). In the prophetic writings 
He is further designated as the Lord of Hosts (Is 
153. οἷ Jer 1016, Hab 2 ete.), and in the Hokhma 
literature as the all-wise (Job 35°, Ps 147°, Pr 2°, 
Sir 2°), See, further, art. GoD (in OT) in vol. ii. 

Precisely the same conception of the Divine 
Being pretominales in the Apocrypha. The only 
point about which there could be any difficulty in 
maintaining this identity is the spirituality of 
God ; and with regard to this we hope to show that 
in the Apocr. there is something that may not 
unfairly be described as intermediate between the 
perfect revelation of the NT and the more material- 
istie view of the OT. While the fundamental con- 
ception of God remains unchanged from that of 
the OT Canon, there is at the same time a decided 
movement towards a more spiritual conception of 
the Supreme Being. ee 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writ- 
ings of the Apocryphal period. —(1) Of the Pal. 
books the most important here, and the oldest, 1s 
This book (written in Heb. c. 180 B.Cc., 


about God, especially about His relation to the 

world physical and moral. The fullest statement 

of God’s relation to the material universe is found 
* Camb. Bible for Schools, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 
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in 424_433 . and what is distinctive of the writer’s 
view as here expressed is his assertion that the 
mighty works of God’s wisdom are beyond the 
power of His saints to declare (421, He is above 
all human praise (43°). ‘Who hath seen him, that 
he may declare him? And who shall magnify him 
as he is?’ (43%), There is no doubt that this re- 
presents a distinet step in the development of the 
doctrine of God. ‘From the point of view of 
Keelesiasticus,’ says Nieolas, ‘it is not only anthro- 
pomorpliie representations which give false ideas of 
deity ; not even the most elevated conceptions of 
the human spirit can declare it as itis. No feat 
of imagination, no effort of intelligence can reach 
it. Jesus, son of Sirach, has pronounced the word : 
the Eternal is incomprehensible in His essence by 
the limited faculties of man.’* The book also con- 
tains many statements regarding God’s relationship 
to the moral world. There is a beneficent desigu 
in creation, ‘for all things are created for their 
uses’ (3971), ‘In the hand of the Lord is the 
authority of the earth,’ and also ‘the prosperity 
of a man’ (1016). ‘Poverty and riches are from 
the Lord’ (114), and ‘he hath not given any man 
licence to sin’ (15%). God is represented as ‘ visit- 
ing’ men; but ‘as his majesty is, so also 15. his 
mercy’ (918), Sometimes the contrast is drawn 
fron the opposite side, as in 16" ‘As his mercy 
is great, so is his correction also; he judgeth a 
man according to his works.’ As judge, there is 
with Him no respect of persons (9013). In the 
assertion that ‘the Most High also hateth sinners’ 
(12°) we have a deviation from the true biblical 
position that while hating sin God loves the sinner. 
The writer addresses God as ‘ Father and Master 
of my life’ (23'), and reeognizes Him as the hearer 
of prayer (215 8518 38° ete.). A graeious Providence 
watehes over the godly (3418), but the sacrifices of 
the wicked are vain (841. God is regarded as 
specially the God of the Jews, but yet as the God 
of all, and loving all (36°17 1818, The relation 
of God to evil is thus laid down: ‘Say not thon, 
It is through the Lord that I fell away ; for thou 
shalt not do the things that he hateth. Say not 
thou, It is he that caused me to err; for he hath 
no need of a sinful man’ (15"), This passage is 
one of several in this book, the tenor of which is 
practically repeated in the Lipistle of St. James 
(1%), Except in the two particulars noted above, 
there is nothing in all this either in advance oi, or 
at variance with, what is met with in the Canonical 
books of the OT upon the subject of the nature 
and charaeter of the Supreme Being. ‘The con- 
servative instincts of the writer have even brought 
upon him the eharge of adhering to ‘a not so 
much untrue as antiquated form of religious 
belief.’ + 

In the various sections of Enoch the conception 
of God is practically that of the OT, although occa- 
sional divergences occur. .g. the idea of God 
rejoicing over the destruction of the wicked (94°) 
is quite foreign to the OT (cf. Ezk 18%: 334), 
This book employs a great multiplicity of titles for 
God. Of these, which are collected in the Index 
to Charles’s edition, some of the most striking are, 
‘eternal Lord of glory’ (75°), ‘God of the whole 
world’ (847), ‘Head of Days’ (467), ‘ Honoured and 
Glorious One’ (147), ‘Lord of the sheep’ (89°), 
‘Lord of spirits’ (377), ‘ Lord of the whole creation 
of the heaven’ (8432), 

In the remaining Pal. books the eonception of 
God undergoes little modification. According to 
the author of Jubilees, Israelites are God’s eluldren 
because physically descended from Jacob (155); but 
He is also the God of all (22! *7 30% ete.). The 
idea of God presented in Judith 15 of the narrowest 


* Des Doc. Rel. des Juifs, Ὁ. 1604. 
+ Cheyne in Z'he Hapositor (1st series), xi. p. 351. 


Jewish type. God is the God of Jewsonly. He 
ranks as the greatest of national deities, who will 
wreak vengeance on the foes of His people. Their 
misfortunes are due to their having departed from 
the law of Moses. God hears their prayers when 
they ‘cast ashes upon their heads and spread out 
their sackcloth before the Lord’ (4%). 161% is con- 
ceived in a higher strain; but apparently it is 
borrowed, like a similar passage in Sirach, from 
Ps 51. The general scope of the book, as regards 
the relation of the story to the character of God, 
detracts from tlie value of its separate statements. 
God is represented as countenancing the deceit 
practised by Judith in order to the deliverance of 
her nation, and by consequence the assassination 
of Holofernes. This book ranks fairly high as a 
literary work, but we cannot justify its morality 
without subscribing to the maxim that the end 
justifies the means. It contributes nothing to the 
doctrine of God beyond the general impression 
arising from the history, and that certainly is such 
as to convey a eonception of Hin far inferior to tlie 
lofty position maintained in Sirach. The First 
Book of Maccabees, being wholly historical, eon- 
tains nothing to the point. Indeed, according to 
the true text, the name of God does not once occur 
in the book. Although inserted in several passages 
of the AV (27! 35 6 45 ete.) it is absent from the 
Greek text. In 3a few MSS do contain the word 
‘God,’ but there is a preponderance of authority 
against the reading. While it breathes throughout 
a spirit of unfeigned faith in God as the defender 
and helper of His people (458. 121 165), exhibits the 
deepest reverence for the Law and the temple wor- 
ship (125 274), and recognizes the overruling provi- 
dence of God (1* 8518) and His unfailing support of 
those who put their trust in Him (2°), yet the 
general conception of the Divine Being, so far as 
presented in this book, is not that of Jahweh 
dwelling among His people, but that of God en- 
throned in the distant hcaven (3°° 4°), In Test. 
Levi 3, God is designated ‘the Great Glory,’ as in 
Enoch 1439 102°. 2(4) Esdras, while presenting no 
distinctive doctrinal feature on this head, contains, 
besides an enumeration of the Divine attributes 
(73 .) and a suummary of much OT teaching about 
God, the striking invocation of 8-23, 

(2) Of the Pers.-Pal. books Bar 1-38 is perhaps 
the oldest. Barueh’s idea of God is simply that 
He is the guardian of Israel (24 31-4). In spite of 
disciplinary trials, they enjoy peculiar privileges 
(24), To them alone has the Divine wisdom becn 
revealed ; and had they not abandoned it, they 
would not have been in subjection to the heathen 
(2! 43°), The Book of Tobit has a wider eoncep- 
tion of God. The writer hopefully contemplates 
the time when ‘all the nations shall turn to fear 
the Lord God truly, and sliall bury their idols. 
And all the nations shall bless the Lord’ (145), 
The Jews will be raised above all other nations, 
not, however, because they are Jews, as Baruch 
holds, but because they do the will of God. In 
this book we have an illustration of the post-exilic 
tendency to accumulate names for God. He is 
spoken of as ‘the Most High’ (12, ‘the Lord of 
heaven and earth’ (7:8), ‘God of our fathers’ (8°), 
‘the Holy One’ (122%), ‘our Lord,’ ‘our Father’ 
(13%), ‘the Lord of righteousness,’ ‘ the everlasting 
King’ (13°), ‘the Lord God’ (13"), ‘the King of 
heaven’ (137-4), ‘the Lord of the righteous ’ (1815), 
‘the ereat King’ (18%). Those who fear God shall 
be recompensed (413) ; indeed the fear of God ig 
the true standard of wealth (4*4). The burden of 
the book is to prove that God’s favour 15 reached 
through good works, such as fastings, the giving 
of alms, and the burial of the dead (135), Τὴ this 
distinctly unbiblical position (cf. Sir 3° *°, which, 
though pure Palestinian, comes under the excep- 
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tion noted above, p. 275) we may perhaps trace the 
influence of Zoroastrianism. According to that 
system, man’s future destiny is determined by his 
life on earth, apart altogether from any idea of a 
Saviour. In the books of heaven every man is 
credited with his good deeds, while he is debited 
with his evil works. ‘ After death the soul arrives 
at the accountant’s bridge over which lies the way 
to heaven’; a balance is struck, and according as 
the good or evil predominates so will his future be. 
In the case of equality between the good and the 
evil, the soul is relegated to an intermediate state 
until the last judgment, when his fate is finally 
fixed. The biblical doctrine of forgiveness is 
foreign to the system of Zoroaster, although it 
teaches that in view of man’s ignorance, and his 
liability to be led astray by the powers of evil, 
Ormazd graciously resolved to send ἃ. prophet 
(Zoroaster himself) to point out to men the right 
way, and so rescue them from everlasting per- 
dition. Still, in the last resort, this is essen- 
tially salvation by works—a doctrine propounded 
in Tobit, but utterly alien to Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of which on this head has been well voiced 
in two lines by Tennyson— 
‘For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’ 
(in Memoriam). 

In the Assumption of Moses, a pure Pal. composi- 
tion, the OT conception of merit is still adhered 
to (127), although in the Apoc. of Baruch, a com- 
posite book belonging to the first century of our 
era, justification by works is taught (517 678) just 
as in the Talmud. 

(3) If some of the Jewish-Alexandrian writings 
contain little that is noteworthy, from our present 
standpoint, regarding the doctrine of God, there 
are others which furnish us with much that is 
germane to our purpose. In the second section of 
Bar. (3° onwards) there occurs the following pas- 
sage: * This is our God, and there shall none other 
be accounted of in comparison of him. He hath 
found out all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given it unto Jacob his servant, and to Israel that 
is beloved of him. Afterward did she appear upon 
earth, and was conversant with men. ‘This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the law 
that endureth for ever: all they that hold it fast 
are appointed to life; but such as leave it shall 
die’ (3-4). Owing to a misinterpretation, this 
was treated as a locus classicus in the Arian con- 
troversy ; the reference in 3% is not to the incar- 
nation of the Logos, but to Wisdom personified, as 
in Sir 24”, The really special feature of the pas- 
sage is ‘the view which it expresses of the sacred 
law. This wears the appearance of full creative 
originality. The Law is the tinal manifestation on 
earth of the wisdom of God Himself, which has 
taken a sort of bodily form, bestowing life and 
salvation on all who keep it. This constitutes a 
totally new combination of the older representa- 
tion of wisdom as the revelation of God in the 
world with the deep veneration for the law which 
had recently arisen.’* In Baruch there is there- 
fore no real development of the doctrine of God. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other hand, is 
here of first-rate importance. In this book we 
have the very highest conception of God, and are 
lifted entirely above the limitations of the Jewish 
idea. God ‘is manifested to them that do not dis- 
trust him’ (1%); ‘he visiteth his holy ones’ (4), 
Men please him, not by their Judaism but by the 
purity of their life. God is described both in His 
relation to the physical and moral worlds, and also 
in regard to His nature and essence. His all- 
powerinl hand created the world out of formless 
matter (1117); by His word He made all things, 

* Ewald, Ἡ Τ v. Ὁ. 208. 
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and by His wisdom He formed inman (9°). But 
while ‘ He created all things that they might have 
being’ (1"4), ‘God made not death’ (13). As 
‘sovereign Lord of all’ (6, He exercises moral 
supervision over mankind in general: ‘being 
righteous thou rulest all things righteously ’ (12). 
God’s infinite resources are used in behalf of the 
righteous and against the ungodly (5% ]]!7*), 
Stern, however, as are the writer’s delineations of 
the Divine judgments against sin, he is not ob- 
livious to the correlative truth of the Divine mercy 
(1177 1916 ete.). The sovereign Lord is also the 
lover of men’s lives=souls (1138), and ‘the saviour 
of all’ (167). Full recognition is accorded to the 
truth of God’s gracious and sleepless providence 
(417 1913 145-3; 172). The philosophy of Israelitish 
history is explained by the fact that ‘ by measure 
and number and weight thou didst order all 
things’ (1139). 

While the view of the Divine nature presented 
in Wisdom has manifestly much in common with 
that of the OT generally, it is also decidedly tinged 
with Hellenism. God is spoken of as ‘the first 
author of beauty’ (13°), a designation which would 
never have occurred to a Heb. mind uninfluenced 
by Gr. thought. All wisdom is in His hand (7), 
and is the reflexion of His essential glory and 
goodness. In a noble locus classicus the author 
says: ‘She isa breath of the power of God, and a 
clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; there- 
fore ean nothing defiled find entrance into her. 
For she is an effulgence from everlasting light, and 
an unspotted mirror of the working of God, and 
an image of His goodness. And she, being one, 
hath power to do all things; and remaining in 
herself, reneweth all things : and from generation 
to generation passing into holy souls she maketh 
men friends of God and prophets’ (7258), This is 
the language of the educated Greek as well as of 
the pious Jew. Such metaphysical abstractions 
and recondite conceptions are altogether alien to 
the genius of the unsophisticated Hebrew. What 
is distinctive in the idea of God presented here is 
that He is regarded not from the point of view of 
power and majesty, but from that of wisdom. 
The anthor’s philosoplry led him to value wisdom 
more than power. With him wisdoni is the most 
excellent of all things, the noblest ideal that can 
be pursued, and the highest Being is necessarily 
the wisest Being. There is also something non- 
Hebraic about the following statements bearing 
on the spirituality and omnipresence of God :— 
‘The spirit of the Lord hath hlled the world’ (17) ; 
‘thine incorruptible spirit is in all things’ (12%) ; 
‘verily all men by nature were but vain who had 
no perception of God, and from the good things 
that are seen they gained not power to know him 
that is’ (18). On account of Ex 3" we should 
perhaps exempt the last from this category, but the 
other passages look very like Jewish modifications 
of Gr. thought. The idea of the all-pervasiveness 
of the Divine spirit occurs also in Ps 139°, but 
there is a difference in the mode of its presenta- 
tion. In Wisdom the personality of God is kept 
more in the background, and is conceived in a 
vein of idealistic pantheism. With Plato, God is 
not a person but the all-comprehending idea of the 
Good, and our author’s language seems to indicate 
a certain bias in this direction. But at the same 
time he emphasizes the spirituality of God ; in the 
passages referred to we certainly have this appre- 
hended in a very remarkable degree. If they lack 


the directness and finality of that great revealing 
word, ‘God is spirit’ (Jn 4%), they uevertheless 
furnish an intermediate link between it and the 
more materialistic standpoint of the OT. 

It will be necessary for us here, and at subse- 
quent stages in our investigation, to take account 
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of the theological position of the Jewish - Alex- 
andrian philosopher Philo, whose views, as marking 
a notable development of Judaism intermediate 
between the Apocrypha and the NT, cannot 
reasonably be passed over. Although not the 
first, ‘he is quite the most important representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Judaism, and his writings give 
us the clearest view of what this development was 
and aimed at.’* One of its most cherished aims 
was the substitution of more abstract teaching for 
the numerous anthropomorphisms of the OT. And 
in this field Philo did extensive service. He held 
that grief, envy, wrath, revenge, etc., cannot be 
attributed to God, and that when He is repre- 
sented as showing such emotions and affections the 
motives of the Divine activity are only being ex- 
pressed in a way that specially appeals to the 
human mind. But, strongly influenced as he was 
by Gr. philosophy, Phile did not abandon Judaism. 
On the contrary, he did his best to propagate it. 
In opposition to the Stoie doctrine that God is the 
(impersonal) soul of the world, Philo declares Him 
to be essentially different from the world, of which 
He is the Creator and Preserver. And thus, in 
spite of such approximations to pantheistic thought 
as we meet with in his writings, and his free use 
of Gr. philosophical language and method, Philo 
stands firmly on theistic ground. Frequently, no 
doubt, he conveys the impression of sinking the 
conerete God in a conception of alinost purely ideal 
content. According to this philosopher, God is 
pure Being, of whom no quality ean be predicated, 
and it is only through the medium of an infinite 
multiplicity of Divine Ideas or Forces, distinet 
from his own proper being, that any active relation 
between God and the world is rendered possible. 
Regarding the nature of these mediating ἰδέαι or 
δυνάμεις, however, he has no very definite concep- 
tion. He follows Plato in calling them Jdeas, and 
the Stoies in also designating them forces and 
Logoi, i.e. parts of the Reason which operates in 
the world; while at the same time he further 
identifies them with the Jewish dAnge/s and the 
Gr. Demons, i.€. intermediaries between God and 
the world. It is not surprising that this vagueness 
of coueeption with regard to a fundamental theo- 
logical distinction should involve him in a serious 
contradiction. Philo is unable to avoid the incon- 
sistency of declaring on the one hand that the sum- 
total of Ideas, the κόσμος νοητός, is nothing more 
than the Ieason of God as Creator, while yet on 
the other hand he represents these Ideas as so 
many distinct and independent entities. If God 
works in the world through the medium of His 
Ideas or Forces, then the latter cannot be separ- 
ated from Him; but if He does not come into 
direct relationship with the world, then they must 
have an independent existence. See, further, art. 
PHILO in the present volume. 

ὃ. The extent to whieh forcign influences affected 
the doetrine of God as refleeted in these writings.— 
How far, speaking generally, did external views 
modify the OT conception of this fundamental doc- 
trine? Asregards the influence of Persian thought, 
it must be said that, although traceable, it was yet 
in this connexion comparatively inoperative. The 
references in the visions of Zechariah to ‘the seven 
eyes of Jehovah’ (3° 41) are probably derived from 
Zoroastrian imagery ; but, if we except the idea that 
the favour of God is obtained through good works 
(‘To 1254), there is hardly anything in the Apocry- 
pha touching the doctrme of God which can be 
attributed to Persian influence. Allusion has 
already been inade to the general identification 
of Jehovah with Ormazd. But, if there were points 
of union between the religion of the Persians and 
that of the Hebrews in their conception of the 

* Schiirer, art. ‘Philo’ in Hneye. Brit. 
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Supreme Being, there were also points of cleavage. 
E.g., unlike Judaism, Zoroastrianism starts from a 
dualistic scheme of the universe. In the persons 
of their representatives Ahura-mazda (Ormazd) and 
Angré-mainyush (Ahriman) good and evil have 
existed from all eternity. These two spirits divide 
the world between them; and its history is the 
record of their contest for the possession of the 
human soul. Man has been ereated by, and is 
accountable to, Ormazd, but he is a free agent, and 
may, if he choose, become the abcttor of evil. To 
do evil is to serve the interests of Ahriman; to 
live righteously is to advance the kingdom of 
Ormazd. The two original spirits wage war by 
means of their respective creatures. Thus Ormazd 
is practically an idealized Oriental monareh sur- 
rounded by his ministers or Amesha-Spentas (mod. 
Pers. Amshaspands) who execute his will. But for 
the pious Jew, after the Exile as before it, there is 
no such dual proprietorship of the world; on the 
contrary, there is one ‘Creator of all’ (Sir 948), 
‘the God of all’ (Sir 50”), and ‘sovereign Lord of 
all’ (Wis 67 85). 

But, if the Pers. influence was slight, the Gr. 
influence on the OT conception of God was con- 
siderable. The necessary consequence of Judaism 
meeting Gr. thought appears in nothing more 
clearly than in the way in which the LXX trans- 
lators habitually tone down anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions about God. <A few examples taken from 
only two OT books will suffice to illustrate this 
tendeucy. In Is 42, where the Heb. text reads, 
‘Jehovah shall go forth as a mighty man,’ the 
LXX has ‘The Lord God of powers (κύριος ὁ θεὸς τῶν 
δυνάμεων) shall go forth,’ while in the same passage, 
as also in Ex 15%, for His designation as ‘a man of 
war’ is substituted the general idea of ‘stirring up 
war’ (συντρίβων πολέμους). The statement of Ex 19% 
that ‘Moses went up unto God, and J” ealled unto 
him out of the mountain’ is modified as follows: 
‘Moses went up unto the mount of God, and God 
called unto him from heaven, saying,’ ete. In Ex 
21° it is said of the slave who prefers his master’s 
service to freedom, ‘his master shall bring him 
unto God’ (RV), but the Gr. tr. runs, ‘unto the 
judgment of God.’ An obvious avoidance of the 
idea of seeing God oecurs in Ex 24", where the 
Heb. text—‘ They saw the God of Israel’—is ex- 
panded into ‘they saw the place where stood the 
God of Israel’; and in Is 38", where Hezekiah’s 
lament, ‘I shall not see the Lord in the laud of the 
living,’ becomes ‘I shall not see the salvation of 
God,’ etc. But, while in the case of the bolder 
anthropomorphisms used by the Heb. writers the 
LXX translators were thus careful to put more 
abstract language in their place, they did not of 
course go the full length of pantheism, That 
would indeed be a strange travesty of the OT 
which should attempt to represent J” as an im- 
personal Deity, devoid of self-conscious reason and 
will. All that can be affirmed is a distinct tendency 
to guard the idea of God from misconception, by 
making use of language studiously abstract and 
sober. The same tendency is observable in the 
Apocrypha, As the majority of these books were 
written originally in Greek, we cannot trace the 
process so visibly as in the case of OT books 
rendered into Greek, but it shows itself none the 
less in the much rarer employment of names of 
members of the human body (anthropomorphisims), 
and in the much rarer ascription of affections of 
the human mind (anthropopatiies), to set forth the 
personal activity, moral freedom, and spirituality 
of the living God. Even Wisdom, however, is not 
wholly free from anthropomorphisms; it speaks 
of God’s ear (12°), and of His hand (5% 7% 109 
ete.); it contains the expression, ‘them the Lord 


| shall laugh to scorn’ (438), and it ‘retains a picture 
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which was removed by the Targumist Jonathan as 
too anthropomorphic.’ * 

Philosophy has often wavered between pantheism 
and the recognition of a personal Deity. The 
human mind has difficulty in uniting the two con- 
ceptions of the Absolute and concrete personality. 
Kievelation, however, has done this, and has done 
it without detracting from the significance of either, 
or setting the one above the other. The person- 
ality of God is not, as in the more popular view, 
emphasized to the virtual exclusion of the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, for it is expressly declared 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him 
(1 Ik 8°7) ; nor, on the other hand, is the idea of the 
Absolute pressed, as in the strictly scientific view, 
to the exclusion of the ott cal waren ic for 
God is represented as saying, ‘I am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me’ (Is 
45° ete.). In the Apocrypha likewise each of these 
conceptions gets its true position. This appears 
from such a passage as Wis 1? ‘The spirit of the 
Lord hath filled the world, and that which holdeth 
all things together hath knowledge of every voice.’ 
Here the author pronounces against Greek pan- 
theism by representing God as a living, personal 
Being; yet in the second half of the verse the 
attributes of omnipotence and omnipresence are 
predicated of the Divine spirit in the most abstract 
way. Inshort, God is presented as knowing and 
willing and actively working, just as in the OT, 
but He is spoken of in a more philosophical way. 
In another passage the writer excuses to some 
extent those whe have been led to hold pantheistic 
views from the mistaken notion that personality 
is not compatible with absolute Godhead. At the 
same time, while giving them credit for diligent 
search after God, he laments that they should 
‘yield themselves up to sight, because the things 
that they look upon are beautiful,’ and not ‘sooner 
find the Sovereign Lord of these his works’ (13°). 

4, Popular superstitions regarding the name 
Jahweh.—Owing, perhaps, to their more figurative 
language, the Pal. Jews had not the same aversion 
as their Hellenistic brethren to representations of 
God which aseribed to Him visible features or 
human passions. But even they felt it necessary 
to harmonize the corporeal conceptions of the 
theophanies with the many biblical assertions of 
the spirituality of God. This they sought to do 
by the theory that God Himself did not appear to 
the patriarchs and to Moses; they saw only a 
inanifestation of God—Ilis word, His glory, His 
Shekinah. Persian ideas had as little to do with 
this attitude of the Pal. Jews as Greek, for Zoro- 
astrianism did not concern itself with religious 
metaphysics. It was not due to any external in- 
fluence. They had simply come to build their 
doctrine of God more upon the spiritual basis of 
such teaching as that of Ex 3 10 ete. Un- 
fortunately, they ‘did not know how to retain it 
within the limits of spiritualism. It fell gradually 
into the excess of a gross theosophy of reveries and 
superstitions.’t Like the philosophers of Alex- 
andria, the illiterate Jews of Palestine had arrived 
at the conclusion that God cannot be known to 
human intelligence. Unlike the former, however, 
they could not give philosophical expression to 
this idea, and held it only in the form of a super- 
stitious belief that it is unlawful to utter the 
sacred name. The Kabbalists refer to it as ‘the 
name of the four letters.’ According to Jewish 
tradition, it was pronounced only once a year by 
the high priest when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and Simon the Just was the last who did 
this. He who knew how to pronounce this mys- 
terious nanie was believed to have a magical power 


* Langen, Judenthum, etc. p. 205, n. 8. 
ἡ Nicolas, Des Doc, el. des Juzfs, p. 159. 


over the forces of nature, and was designated among 
the Rabbis ov ‘yn=‘ master of the name.’ Mystic 
speculations upon the name of J” naturally led up 
to wild surmises regarding the essence of God and 
the origin of things, referred to possibly in Sir 
31°H-, practised among the Essenes (Jos. BJ Il, 
Vili. 9), and embodied later in the Kabbala. The 
tendency of the period was towards an avstract 
conception of Deity. Starting from the principle 
that God was too pure to have immediate relations 
with created things, men were forced to have re- 
course to the theory that He governs the world 
through intermediary beings. And here the Jews 
of Palestine virtually joined hands with Philo. 

5. Lhe Christian doctrine of God.—In Palestine 
the strongest influence opposing the growth of the 
Hellenistic spirit was the partisan life which the 
people had come to lead. Samaritan separatism 
and Pharisaic pride gave the most determined 
resistance in their power to everything foreign. 
According to Dillmann (‘ Enoch’ in Schenkel), the 
Book of Enoch was the first known attempt to 
defend the biblical conception of the world against 
the inroads of Hellenism. 'The work of the scribes 
in expounding and elaborating the Law helped still 
further to erect and strengthen the ‘middle wall 
of partition’ between Jew and Gentile. Yet it is 
ἘΞῚ that, when Christ appeared, the doctrine of 

od was very variously conceived. It was reserved 
for Him to clear away the heathen elements that, 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, had clus- 
tered round it, and to reveal God as the loving 
Father of His creatures, by whom the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and the sparrows protected and 
fed (Mt 10), Christ thus made God known to 
men as He had never been known before, and gave 
full expansion to OT glimpses of truth. And we 
know how in doing this He united the most popular 
expressions and modes of thought with the most 
abstract conceptions. His teaching ‘joins, in the 
highest degree possible,’ says Wendt (Teaching of 
Jesus, § ii. ch. 1), ‘ popular intelligibility and rich 
significance.’ The truth is, both elements are 
necessary. The exclusive use of either the popular 
language of the imagination or the philosophical 
terminology of the schools must lead to a defective 
and one-sided conception of God. In the former 
case the concrete personality eomes to clear ex- 
pression, but the elaborate use of popular images 
may seriously interfere with the thought of essen- 
tial spiritual Godhead. When, as in the OT, He is 
represented as writing, laughing, bearing the sword, 
etc., we are brought within measurable distance of 
such a humanistic conception. That the Israelites 
were constantly in danger of obscuring the con- 
ception of God as the Absolute is shown by their 
repeated lapses into idolatry, which really meant 
the putting of many separate deities in the place 
of the One. On the other hand, a conception of 
God that is limited to the philosophical language of 
the schools must always be deficient on the re- 
ligious side. The free, personal life of Deity can 
become intelligible to us only when expressed in 
terms taken over from human life. Such language 
is of course figurative, but it sets forth the Divine 
activity in a way singularly fitted to impress us. 
Our minds cannot lay hold of God in His invisible 
Being ; we need some tangible object on which to 
fix our thoughts. We see God’s glory in the 
heavens, but we cannot live on abstract ideas of 
Being and Omniscience. We long for a Person 
whom we can love, to whom we can tell our 
sorrows, whom we can approach with confidence. 
Instinctively we cry, ‘Show us the Father.’ This 
great need of the human soul is fully supplied in 
the Person of Christ. He is the Word of life, 
whom men’s eyes have seen, and men’s hands have 


' handled. 
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Our conclusion, then, is that in at least one of 
the most important Apocryphal books, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, there is an appreciable development 
towards a more spiritual idea of God, and that 
what of grossness yet remained in the conception 
of Him was purged away by Christ. In tlhe 
Christian doctrine of God we have also the true 
corrective to the exaggerated idealism of Philo, 
according to which God has no direct connexion 
with the world which He has made. 

ii. THE DOCTRINE OF THE WiIsDOM.— Among 
Oriental nations in general, and among the Hebrews 
in particular (1 K 4°, Jer 497), there was a strongly 
marked tendency of mind kuown distinctively as 
‘wisdom,’ and comparable to, though not identical 
with, the speculativephilosophy of Greece. Whether 
indeed the Hebrews can be said to have possessed a 
philosophy at all, depends on the meaning ascribed 
to the term. Of metaphysical speculation about 
God and the world they had none, believing as 
they did that ‘in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’ but they had a ‘sacred’ 
vhilosophy of their own, which was, above all, re- 
igious and practical in its aims. Between secular 
philosophy and the human wisdom of Israel there 
was thus an essential difference. They differed in 
standpoint, in method, and in spirit. The Greek 
philosopher exercised reason upon the phenomena 
of the universe (τὸ πᾶν) as he fouud it, with the 
view of making it yield up its secret ; the Hebrew 
philosopher had his ethical and religious principles 
to start with, and merely verilied them in the 
actual occurrences of life. 

1. Wisdom presented in OT not only as human 
bué as Divine.—In its hwman aspect Wisdom is the 
ability to recognize, tle capacity to understand, 
and the disposition to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose as it affects the physical world and the life 
of men. Theoretically and practically, ‘the fear 
of the LorD is the beginning of wisdom.’ Moral 
and intellectual wisdom: are seldom dissociated : 
the righteous man is the ‘wise’ man, and the 
ungodly is the fool (Ps 5°, Wis 417 12%), Among 
the people of Isracl the human wisdom assumed 
different phases from time to time. J’rom being a 
coetrine of Providence in the widest sense, accord- 
ing to which ‘the Lorp hath made all things 
answering to their end’ (Pr 10), it came to be so 
in a narrower sense when the events of history 
appeared irreconcilable with the @ priorz principles 
contained in the Law (cf. Ps 37. 73, and the Bk. 
of Job). There came, too, ‘a period of comparative 
quiescence in the presence of difficulties, which are 
themselves drawn into the general scheme, and 
shown, as parts of it, to have their own utility.’ * 

In the O'T, however, Wisdom is presented not only 
as human, but also as Divine. By Divine Wisdom 
is meaut the world in its totality as inhabited 
by God and expressing in its varied phenomena 
His mind and character and mode of working. As 
the unity of thought and force underlying the 
manifold forms of creation, it may be ideally dif- 
ferentiated from God. It isso, 6.6.» in the passage 
of most significance—the remarkable generalization 
of Pr 8. Wisdom is spoken of in such a way as 
to make it impossible to believe that only the 
Divine attribute of wisdom is meant. Nor per- 
haps can we regard this description of wisdom as 
‘certainly nothing more thau a poetical personi- 
fication of the Divine Intelligenee.’*} ΤΌΠΟΥ is 


* A, B. Davidson in The Expositor (First Series), xi. p. 340. 

+ Godet (Prologue to St. John’s Gospel), who adds: ‘When 
combined, however, with the notion of the Angel of the Lorp, 
this idea of Wisdom assumes the character of a real personality.’ 
It is difficult to see what good purpose is served by thus mixing 
up the two ideas. <A great deal is predicated of Wisdom that is 
not in the OT applied to the Angel of the LorD; they have, in 
fact, nothing in commion beyond the notion of representing 
God to the chosen people. 


| definite sense, 


it here the active, organized, and conscious em- 
bodiment of the Divine principles empirically 
manifested in creation and providence. It is 
something outside of, yet standing alongside of, 
God, created by Him so as together with Him to 
fashion the world. God is the actual worker, but 
Wisdom is with Him as His workman aud fellow. 
Realizing itself thus in the work of creation, 
Wisdom is further represented as ‘playing’ like 
a child before Jehovah in His habitable earth, in 
all the glow of conscious power, and as taking 
special delight in the sons of men. Sueli qualities 
are ascribed to it as to make it almost identical 
now with the Spirit, now with the NT Logos. 

In different parts of the 16}. Scriptures God’s 
revelation of Himself is attributed to His word. 
Gn 1 at once suggests itself in connexion with the 
idea of the Word as creative; God speaks, and the 
world starts into being. Later on, it appears as 
the regular medium of the proplietic oracles. In 
certain psalms (33° 107” 147) and in Isaiah (55") 
we find the Word personified and set forth as the 
agent and messenger of the Divine will. It came 
thus to be conceived as distinct from God Himself, 
force being perhaps lent to the distinction by the 
fact that nearly all Heb. words for speech inelude 
the notion of standing forth. The Word is essen- 
tially connected with the idea of mediation, and 
indeed the whole Jewish revelation is pervaded 
by the thought that God never manifests Himself 
except through a medium. He sends His angel, 
His word, His prophet, His only - begotten Son; 
but, as for Himself in His essential Being, ‘no 
man hath seen God at any time.’ 

It is thus possible to find the germ of the 
doctrine of the Logos already in the opening 
verses of Seripture, which represent God as 
having called things into being by speech. But, 
doubtless, it was only in connexion with the later 
development of the Wisdom that the origin of the 
Logos doctrine was referred back to this souree. 
The whole subject is beset with much difficulty. 
This is partly due to the variable meaning attached 
to the Wisdom by biblical writers. Sometimes it 
15 conceived as a pure abstraction, sometimes as a 
simple personification of the Divine Intelligence, 
and sometimes as virtually a distinct person objec- 
tive to God Himself. From Pr 8 it is clear, on the 
one hand, that to the writer Wisdom exists along- 
side of God in a special sense applicable to none of 
His attributes; and, on the other, that his picture 
of the perfectly harmonious coexistence of God 
and Wisdom excludes the hypothesis of a duality 
in the Godhead. The Logos is more than a simple 
personification of Wisdom, and yet is not altogether 
conceived as a distinct person. ‘The conception 
is more than poetical, without, however, clearly 
passing beyond the poetical category. A very near 
approach is made to the idea of the hypostasis of 
the Logos, but there is no definite expression given 
to it. No other passage of the OT afiords a deeper 
glance into the inner Divine life, and yet it is not 
easy to say what precisely we gain from it in this, 
to us, necessarily mysterious department of know- 
ledge. Possibly Langen is right—although it may 
be difficult to reconcile such an opinion with a 
strict view of inspiration—when he says with re- 
gard to the statements of the sacred writer: ‘It 
would really seem that in those expressions he 
has presented his own dark surmisings about the 
essence of his ‘“‘ Wisdom of God” rather than clear- 
eut thoughts’ (J.¢. Ὁ. 252). 

2. Hellenizing of the Heb. Hokhma in the Alex- 
andrian Wisdom of Solomon.—In Sirach the con- 
ception of Wisdoni is often of the vaguest kind. 


| Wisdom niay be reason, or foresight, or knowledge, 


He does use it, however, in a more 
Objectively, it is that everlasting 


or virtue. 
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power by which God created and governs the 
world. Immanent from all eternity (14 24%), it 
became active at the creation. It must therefore 
be conceived at once as an emanation from God 
and as standing alongside of God. Subjectively, 
it is the possession of the man who discovers the 
Divine Wisdom through the investigation of God’s 
works in nature, and the knowledge of His will as 
revealed in the Law. The personification in Sir 24, 
although sharper and bolder than that of Pr 8, 
does not go beyond the latter in the direction of 
asserting a distinct personality. Wisdom is repre- 
sented as a premundane creation of God (ν.5), 
which ‘came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High, and covered the earth as a mist’ (ν.5. All- 
em bracing (v.5), and with a footing in every nation 
(v.°), it makes its liome in Israel (vv.® !%), takes 
root, grows, blossoms, and brings forth fruit 
(vv.1-17), and is enshrined in the Mosaic law (v.”*). 
To Wisdom is thus given the special aspect of the 
revelation of God in the Law and in ‘the assem- 
blies of Jacob.’ But, although in this way it cor- 
responds somewhat to the NT λόγος, there is no 
clear ascription to it of personality: ‘the concep- 
tion of it still floats, so to speak, ‘‘as a mist.”’* 
Thus we find nothing in Sirach, or in Baruch 
who agrees with him (cf. 3"), beyond a highly 
coloured personification after the manner of the 
OT writings. They stand, in spite of Greek influ- 
ences, where the author of Pr ὃ stood. But these 
influences told very strongly in ‘that highly 
original synthesis of Jewish, Platonic, and Stoic 
elements,’ the later Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 

Heraclitus, who was a pantheist, appears to have 
been the originator of the Greek doctrine of the νοῦς 


or λόγος. Matter, he said, is God, but the animat- 
ing νοῦς gave it shape. Anaxagoras improved on 
this by his threefold system of Godhead, λόγος, 


and matter, holding that God as the highest Being 
made use of the λόγος or νοῦς = Divine Intelligence, 
as the regulative principle of the universe. To 
Anaxagoras belongs the merit of having asserted 
the ascendency of Mind, although his theory was 
much obscured by the attempt to adduce explana- 
tions from material causes. In opposition to the 
physical philosophers, and in continuation of the 
work of Socrates, Plato put forth his theory of 
Ideas, in accordance with which he maintained 
that the phenomena of the universe could be 
accounted for only by ‘The good,’ ἀπ. the Final 
Cause. This philosopher gave a further develop- 
ment to the views of Anaxagoras by holding that 
the λόγος or νοῦς which gave form and order to the 
world designed it after the pattern of its own per- 
fections. A supreme Mind, he contended, must 
as Intelligence work with some end in view; but, 
as the perfect Intelligence can fittingly have for 
its object only that which is best, it must have 
reflected its own attributes in the shaping of the 
world. Thus ‘God is the measure of all things’ 
(de Leg. iv.). The νοῦς holds together the κόσμος 
νοητός, but, 85 regards its relation to God Himself, 
Plato is clear only in saying that it is not identical 
with Him. For, according to this greatest of Gr. 
philosophers, the Divine essence is to be sought, 
not in Intelligence but in the idea of the Chief 
Good; and, when he speaks of God as νοῦς, it is 
only as Creator of the world that He is so desig- 
nated. Still, Plato does not go the length of re- 
presenting the νοῦς as a distinct personality. 

It is not difficult to see how the Alexandrian 
Jews found their Heb. apz5 (Hokhma) in this Greelx 
doctrine of the νοῦς. Not to take account of dif- 
ferences, Plato and Solomon—or the writer of Pr 8 
it should perhaps rather be said—were agreed that 
Wisdom must be distinguished from God, that it 
aevertheless belongs to Him, and that through it 

* De Wette, Hv. Joh. p. 12 (Leipzig, 1837). 


as a medium He actively works. Here, then, was 
a distinet point of union; and it is only natural 
that in passing from Sirach to Wisdom, written in 
another country and at a later time, we should 
meet with a considerable development of the OT 
doctrine, which was still substantially repeated 
there. This development is in the direction of 
Hellenizing the Heb. doctrine of Wisdom. 

The writer introduces his discussion of Wisdom 
with the remark that he will explain what it is, 
and how it arose (6%). Further, the doctrine is 
set forth in the abstract terms of Platonism, and 
not in language current among the ancient Hebrews. 
There isin Wisdom ‘a spirit quick of understand- 
ing, holy, alone in kind, manifold, subtil, freely 
moving, clear in ntterance, nnpolluted, distinct, 
unharmed, loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
beneficent, loving towards man, stedfast, sure, 
free from care, all-powerful, all-surveying, and 
penetrating through all spirits that are quick of 
understanding, pure, most subtil’ (133), This 
summation of the attributes of Wisdom in no 
fewer than 21 particulars is quite after the Hel- 
lenistic style. ‘The computation is indeed moderate 
when compared with the 150 epithets applied by 
Philo to vicious men.* The whole description of 
Wisdom recalls the manner in which the Gr, philo- 
sophers were accustomed to speak of their νοῦς, 
In point of subtlety of thought and expression the 
passage is manifestly framed after the Gr. rather 
than the Heb. models. It is also worthy of note 
that this does not profess to be a description of 
Wisdom itself, but only of @ spirit that is in her. " 
In this connexion Langen says: ‘There was a 
disinclination to transfer directly to Wisdom itself 
what the Greeks said of the νοῦς, because σοφία in 
the abstract is only a bare conception, and there- 
fore in the case of such a transference the qualities 
mentioned ran the risk of being handed over from 
their more substantial bearer (νοῦς) to a purely 
ideal one. On this account the writer elevated 
σοφία into a substance, while investing it with a 
spirit (πνεῦμα). And hereby there was therefore 
also implied an actual doctrinal advance, inasmuch 
as the essential character ( Wesenseigenthiimlichkert) 
of Wisdom came to clearer expression than was 
possible through the figurative language of Solomon 
(i.e. Pr. 8). Yet this advance can be treated only 
as formal and not material, since Solonion also, 
through his anthropomorphic presentation of Wis- 
dom playing before God, had already plainly enough 
raised it above the purely 1468]. Ὁ As regards the 
description itself, it would seem that, when the 
writer speaks of Wisdom as ‘a clear efthuence of 
the glory of the Almighty,’ ‘an elfulgence from 
everlasting light,’ ‘an unspotted mirror of the 
working of God,’ and ‘an image of his goodness,’ 
he means to represent it as standing in a relatiou 
to God that is not shared by the Divine creations 
—a relation so close and peculiar as to constitute 
Wisdom the very image or reflexion of His own 
essential Being, in a sense in which man cannot 
be said to be so. Here at all events Wisdom is no 
mere personification, but_a real essence of purest 
light, the image of the Godhead, streaming forth 
as a substance from God before the creation of the 
world. At the same time there is no sharp dis- 
tinction of personality drawn between God and 
His Wisdom. While, in conjunction with the 
Gr. doctrine of the νοῦς, the Heb. doctrine of the 
Wisdom came to be more clearly conceived and 
expressed, it was not as yet, either in the mind 
of our author or of his contemporaries, hypos- 
tatized into a second and subordinate God, as it 
afterwards was by Philo. There is in more than 
the usual sense a personification of Wisdom, yet we 


* De Mercede Meretricis, ed. Mang. ii. 268. 
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are led only half-way to personality. As Schiirer 
says, ‘The author applies theterm }Visdom of God to 
represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, 
so far as he entertains it’ (HJP τι. 111. p. 376 n.). 
It is, however, important to note that, as the re- 
sult of the combination and interaction of the 
Greek and the Jewish mind, the Book of Wisdom 
marks a distinct step towards greater definiteness 
of conception and expression in reference to this 
doctrine. 

In the Bk. of Wisdom the Heb, Hokhma is practi- 
cally identified, however, not only with the Gr. 
νοῦς, but also with the Holy Spirit and with the 
Logos. In the OT, God’s Holy Spirit is the giver 
of all good; so to the Alexandrian was Wisdom. 
Τὺ is not wonderful therefore that the author of our 
book virtually identifies the two, and attributes to 
Wisdom just what the OT (e.g. in Is 11?) does to 
the Spirit of J”. At all events, the idea of the 
Spirit of God is intermixed with that of Wisdom, 
for it is Wisdom that inspires the prophets (737). 
In one passage in particular (917) Wisdom and the 
ΠΟΙ Spirit are spoken of in quite parallel terms 
as the sole avenues to knowledge of the Divine 
counsel, Although not known to most of the 
Apocryphal writers, the Holy Spirit is, beyond 
doubt, expressly mentioned here. See art. HOLY 
SPIRITin vol. 11. In atleast one passage there also 
seems to be an identification of the Wisdom with 
the Gr. λόγος Regarding the destruction of the 
firstborn in Egypt it is said, ‘Thine all-powerful 
word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
a stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned com- 
mandment ; and standing it filled all things with 
death; and while it touched the heaven it trode 
upon the earth’ (18), The description here 
given of the λόγος inevitably suggests what the 
writer has already said of Wisdom as sharing 
God’s royal throne (97); and besides, as Langen 
has pointed out, there is merely a transference to 
the λόγος of what was before said of Wisdom, viz. 
that it ‘pervadeth and penetrateth all things’ 
(7*4), and ‘reacheth from one end of the world to 
the other’ (81). In support of the view that God’s 
Word is here only another name for His Wisdom, 
we have the general doctrine, otherwise clearly 
expressed in our book, that God executes His will 
through ΠῚ Word (1013), It can make no differ- 
euce that in this case His will was to punish 
Egypt, and was not associated with any creative 
or healing purpose. A comparison of this passage 
with 10% shows that what is here ascnbed to 
the λόγος might equally well have been attributed 
to the agency of the Wisdom. bBretschneider, on 
the other hand, maintains (/.c. p. 254f.) that 
λόγος here denotes the destroying angel, and that 
nowhere either in the Apocrypha or in the LXX is 
it the equivalent of 4955, which is always trans- 
lated by σοφίας But can the epithet παντοδύναμος 
be fittingly applied to an angel? However this 
may be, it seems quite plain that the doctrine of 
Wisdom in the Apocrypha is intermediate between 
that of the OT and the Logos of Philo, just as in 
Philo again we have the transition from the Apo- 
eryphal to the Johannine doctrine. In the Book 
of Wisdom there is assuredly development of some 
sort, however we may be disposed to characterize 
it. If our author says no more than the OT, he 
certainly says it more clearly. Mf there be no 
material advanee on the OT doctrine, we have 
that doctrine presented in a much fuller and more 
developed form, and this we may regard as the 
legitimate service of Greek thought, Magenbach 
recognizes ‘the more definite and concrete form 
which, at the time when the Apocryphal writings 
were composed, was given to the personifications 
of the Divine word and the Divine Wisdom found 


in the OT.’* And so good an authority as A. B. 
Davidson says, ‘ If in the Alexandrian Wisdom of 
Solomon a progress directly in advance of what is 
found in Proverbs viii. on the doctrine of Wisdom 
may be justly contested, there is certainly what 
may be called a progress rownd about,—the ideas 
about Wisdom are expanded and placed in new 
lights, and made to enter into new relations in 
such a way that a general approximation to the 
NT doctrine of the Logos is the result.’}+ See, 
further, the articles WISDOM and WISDOM OF 
SOLOMON in vol. iv. 

3. The Logos of Philo. — Already in the OT 
(Pr 8) there had been drawn the distinction be- 
tween God Himself and the Wisdom of God, and 
in connexion with the Platonic doctrine of the 
νοῦς a further development is traceable in the 
Apoerypha, particularly in the Book of Wisdom. 
The designation of the Wisdom as λόγος furnishes 
the transition to another notable development— 
that which we find in the teaching of Philo. 
According to this philosopher, the relation of the 
Wisdom to the Logos is that of the source to the 
stream ; the Logos is just Wisdom come to expres- 
sion, Sometimes, however, he identifies the two 
(de Profug. i. 56). The whole world of ideas is 
embraced in the single conception and supreme 
Idea of the Logos or Reason of God. ΑἸ] empirical 
knowledge of God is referred to the Logos, who 
ranks indeed as a second, but also secondary, God. 
It is he who ereated and whi reveals himself in the 
world, while the true God is inconceivable, and 
‘hides Himself behind the impenetrable veil of 
heaven,’ The Logos is not in himself God; he is, 
however, an emanation from God, His firstborn 
son, and formed in His image. He is the mani- 
fested reflexion of the Eternal—the shadow, as it 
were, cast by the light of God. He is at once the 
medium and the mediator between God and the 
world; as ‘the many-named archangel’ he is the 
bearer of all revelation ; and in him as high priest 
God and the world are eternally reconciled. With 
striking vigour and originality of thought Philo 
built up a religious philosophy, in which the Logos 
is endowed with personality and represented as a 
hypostasis standing between God and the world. 
In thus raising the Logos from an impersonal 
power to the level of a mediatorial hypostasis he 
passes beyond the OT and the Apocrypha, and 
makes his Logos correspond exactly neither to the 
Jewish Wisdom nor to the Platonic νοῦς. His 
teaching under this head is, however, character- 
ized by the same ambiguity that attaches to his 
doctrine of God. Lyno possible ingenuity can the 
Logos be consistently represented as at once the 
immanent Reason of God, and yet also as a dis- 
tinct hypostasis mediating between the spiritual 
and the material, the Divine and the finite. And 
in general it may be said that, ‘ owing to the mani- 
fold relations in which Philo places the Logos, 
to Divine powers, ideas, and angels, to the super- 
sensual and to the visible world, to the thought, 
speech, and creation of God, and again to the 
human spirit, whose heavenly prototype he is,—a 
perfectly clear and consistent conception of this 
mythical figure is rendered a virtual impossi- 
bility.’ Moreover, the service done by Philo in 
giving clear expression to the personality of the 
Logos is seriously curtailed by his theory of sub- 
ordination, which, although no doubt in his view 
necessitated by the pronounced monotheism of the 
OT, detracted from the position previously assigned 
to the Logos, and even anticipated in some measure 
the fashion of Gnostic polytheism. 


* Hist. of Doctrines, i. p. 106, Eng. tr. 

+ Art. ‘ Apocrypha’ in /neyce. Brit. 
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4. The Memra of the Targums.—Before we come 
to consider the teaching of the NT regarding the 
Logos, reference may be made to a kiudred expres- 
sion which occurs very frequently in the Targums. 
The name given to the Logos in these writiugs 
(but never in the Talmud) is J/emra=‘ Word.’ 


Memra is not, however, always the equivalent, nor is it, 
strictly speaking, ever the precise equivalent, of Logos, which 
has the additional meaning of reason; and one result of the 
adoption of this narrower term was to give fresh significance to 
the statement that the world was created by the word of God 
(Gn 1%, Ps 836), Still, the mediation of the Memra or Word is 
ποῦ, as in the OT and in Philo’s theosophy, represented as 
specially connected with the creative activity of God; rather is 
it applied to the whole scope of His activity in the world. 
With the Targumists it stands in much the same relationship 
to God as the Hokhma or σοφίος of the earlier Jews, only it is 
allowed a wider range. By His Word God enters into covenant 
with men and exercises guardianship over them; to His Word 
they pray, and by His Word they swear. There is, however, 
considerable vagueness in the use of the term. Sometinies 
anthropomorphisms are avoided by the introduction of word 
or glory. Thus in Gn 28 the glory of J” appears to Jacob, who 
declares that the Word of J” shall then be his God. But in 
some passages, when there can be no such motive, Memra or 
Word is used for the Spirit of J”, apparently to avoid refer- 
ring directly to the Divine Being the processes of the inner life 
of Godhead. A distinction is made between the Word as spoken 
(Pithgama) and the Word as speaking or revealing Himself 
(Memra). E.g. in Gn 151 ‘ After these things came the Pith- 
gama of J” to Abram in a vision (? in prophecy), saying, Fear 
not, Abram, my Jfemra shall be thy strength and thy exceeding 
great reward.’ ‘A critical analysis shows that in 83 instances 
in Onkelos, in 71 instances in the Jerus. Targum, and in 213 
instances in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, the designation 
Memra is not only distinguished from God, but evidently 
refers to God as revealing Himself.’ * 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that, while the 
Memra plays a réle somewhat similar to it, it is not to be 
altogether identified with the Logos of Philo. In one respect, 
however, the Targumists are at one with the Alexandrian theo- 
sophy of which he became the leading exponent; the Deity 
Himself remained in the background, and everything that can 
be known by us about God’s essential Being is transferred to 
the Word. This is shown, ¢.g., by their treatment of 18 2620, 
where, iustead of ‘Let not my blood fall to the earth before the 
face of the Lord,’ we have ‘ Let not... beforethe Word of the 
Lord.’ Even affections are attributed to God only mediately 
through the Word (Gn 66, 1§ 1510, Is 421). With the Alex- 
andrians God is without qualities (zo); with the Targumists 
He is virtually unknowable. While, then, the Memra of the 
Targumists is not to he identified with the Logos doctrine of 
the Alexandrian school, the former being at bottom religious 
and the latter philosophical, the two conceptions are yet in 
some measure related. Indeed the difference between the 
position reflected in the Targums and the standpoint of the 
Book of Wisdom is most satisfactorily explained on the 
assumption that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos, as 
representing the knowable in Deity, was not unfamiliar to Pal. 
circles, at any rate so far as its general features and results 
were concerned. In all probability it was to a large extent 
welcomed and adopted as a ready-made and serviceable con- 
ception. This may be inferred from the fact that the ex- 
pression Memra is used almost to excess, and in the most 
varied connexions. While really connoting much less than the 
Jewish cogia=Gr, λόγος, it was given a far more extended 
application than is warranted by the doctrine of the cogi« as 
presented in the Book of Wisdom. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of the age that the Tar- 
gumists should hail a doctrine which made for the purification 
of the conception of God by excluding the ascription to God in 
His essential Being of all direct activity in the world or contact 
with man, and of all such affections of the soul as seemed to 
savour of the finite and human, and so to import a certain 
limitation and degradation of the Deity. They did not, how- 
ever, like Philo, speculate about the position of the Word 
relatively to God. They were content to connect their renerali- 
zations with the OT representation of the creation of the world 
mediately through Wisdom. And as in the sacred writings the 
conception of Wisdom is not a fixed one, but appears now as 
merely a personified Divine attribute, now as virtually a distinct 
entity or hypostasis, they secured their object by the simple 
method of giving to it a wider scope. In the hands of the Tar- 
gumists, however, the Logos doctrine underwent no essential 
development ; they did nothing to give precision or clearness 
to the ohscure and indeterminate position in which it is found 
in Proverbs and Wisdom, and also iu the earlier writings of 
the Alexandrian school. 


For generations thinking men had been grap- 
pling with the problems suggested by the OT 
doctrine of the Logos in conjunction with philo- 
sophical speculation, and it would appear as if at 
length by the first century of our era the hope of 
a satisfactory conclusion ever being reached had 

* Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 47. 


been to a large extent abandoned. Men were 
weary of wandering in what seemed an intermin- 
able maze. For while on the one hand there was 
a disposition to surmise that the unity of the God- 
head was not in all respects absolute, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the phenomena of the 
inner life of Deity were secrets undecipherable by 
man’s intellect, and only darkly hinted at even in 
revelation. Through the dense maze of subtleties 
and theorizings which had overrun the path of 
investigation Philo had boldly cut his way to 
clearer ground by ascribing to the Logos a distinct 
personality, albeit with the rank of an inferior 
God. Others went to the opposite extreme, and 
took no cognizance whatever of the subject. The 
writer of 2 (4) Esdras, ¢.9., ignores the whole 
development of the Logos doctrine. Although 
that doctrine was specially associated with the 
creation of the world, and had obtained in Pales- 
tine a new significance as Memra, the term ‘ Word’ 
is used by the writer simply as denoting the spoken 
word, even where he speaks of God as having 
created heaven and earth by His Word. All 
mystery is eliminated from the doctrine, and no 
consciousness betrayed of the existence of the 
many enigmas which had gathered round it. 

5. NT conception of the Logos.x—But the whole 
position with reference to this doctrine was about 
to undergo a development of the utmost conse- 
quence through the promulgation of the Christian 
idea of the Logos. This is sect forth in the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel. Here we are taught 
that the Logos is a Divine personal Subsistence, 
and, as such, exists in a twofold manner: first, as 
coexistent with God from eternity, as resting in 
Him before all time; second, as outwardly exist- 
ing, 7.¢. as manifested, first of all in order to the 
act of creation, and finally in His Incarnation in 
order to the redemption of the world. ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him. ... And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.’ In these 
bold, concise, and unmistakable utterances, St. 
John, moved and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
at once completely solves the long-standing riddle 
of centuries, and communicates a new revelation. 
Joining on his representation to that of the Mosaic 
account of the creation as containing the first 
revelation of the activity of the Logos, he pro- 
ceeds to erect upon this foundation his great 
doctrinal superstructure. The opening verses of 
the OT had already declared that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, and through 
His Word gave shape and order to formless chavs. 
St. John supplements this statement by further 
declaring that ‘in the beginning’ the Word already 
existed alongside of God and partook of the Divine 
nature. He thereby also contirms the language of 
Pr 8, which speaks of Wisdom as ‘set up from 
everlasting,’ and as occupying the very closest 
relation to God. True, he does not make use of 
the term Wisdom, but of the term Logos. The 
latter, however, is employed, not in its older mean- 
ing of Nous but in its then current sense of ]ord. 
The connexion with Pr 8 is obvious enough, and 
the Evangelist’s representation makes it impossible 
to put any other interpretation upon the passage 
than that which it must bear when read in the 
light of his words. 

The question is often asked, How far was the 
writer in his view of the Logos influenced by cur- 
rent philosophical speculations, and more especially 
by those of Philo? In seeking an answer we must 
keep in mind the fact that when the Gospel was 
written the name Logos was a familiar one, alike 
in Jewish and in non-Jewish circles. The air was 
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full of such doctrines as Philo’s, and that of the 
Logos in its essential features not only existed in 
Alexandria before his day, but must also have 
gained currency in Palestine, seeing there was 
constant communication between Egypt and that 
country. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the author of the Gospel uses the name without 
explanation as one which his readers would be pre- 
pared to understand. Two extreme views have 
been propounded, and, as frequently happens, the 
truth would seem to le somewhere between them. 
The first is, that the philosophy of the time had no 
influence whatever on the Prologue to this Gospel, 
and was not kept in view by the writer. In this 
case the name Logos is not regarded as derived 
from the Schools, but as having sprung up solely 
within the Church, in the sense of oratio=‘ word,’ 
‘revelation.’ But, if we thus exclude the meaning 
ratio and confine it to oratio, we cannot put a 
satisfactory construction on the words ἐν ἀρχῇ ἣν 
ὁ λόγος. For though we may regard creation as a 
self-revelation of God, wrought through the Logos, 
who was as Logos at the beginning of the world, 
yet if, as we believe, ἣν denotes the pre-temporal 
existence of Christ, we cannot accept the narrowed 
meaning. It is only as λόγος ἐνδιάθετος that the 
term can denote His eternal existence bcfore time ; 
and this we find to be an outstanding truth 
in the record of the Logos made flesh. The 
other and opposite view, that the writer merely 
expands and embodies the teaching of Philo, 
is likewise untenable. Even those who deny 
the Johannine authorship must reject it, for 
the two conceptions, if in some respects similar, 
are yet essentially at variance. While the idea of 
an Incarnation is utterly destructive of Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos, it is the central truth of the 
Christian faith that God’s revelation is not com- 
pleted until it is embodied in a human life. On the 
assumption that the Gospel is St. Jolin’s, this view 
is incredible. Can we suppose that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who drew from the Saviour the 
principles that gave character to his life, who 
pornig ia deeply and long what he had seen and 
1eard, would have founded his conception of his 
Master on the crude notions of an expiring philo- 
sophy? The matter, then, would seem to stand 
thus: The author derived his view of Christ’s Per- 
son from Christ’s life and teaching, and his own 
reflexion upon them, guided by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. Like St. Paul, he might lave 
expressed these views independently of any philo- 
sophical system. At the same time he recognized 
in the name and conception of the Logos a suitable 
vehicle for his own thought, and adopted it accord- 
ingly. In other words, he recognizes and declares 
that there is a great Truth after which men had 
been thus groping, that there ὧδ ἃ Divinity work- 
ing in the world, as the Greek had faintly per- 
ceived, and that there is need for a revealer of the 
invisible God, as the Jew had come to feel. 

Very noticeable in connexion with St. John’s 
solution of an enigma which had become more and 
more complicated as time went on, is the contrast 
between the firm tread of Scripture and the hesi- 
tating vagaries of the unaided human intellect. 
In the Prologue to this Gospel there is a note of 
certainty, of finality, of quiet confidence, and of 
powerful persuasiveness, which is foreign to Alex- 
andrian theosophist and Jewish Targumist alike. 
The Logos beeanie flesh: in this simple yet mo- 
mentous declaration he conveyed to the world the 
secret of the inner life of the Godhead as he had 
learned it from the Holy Spirit working in the 
soul of one who had been so intimately associated 
with Jesus, and who, more than any other of the 
Apostles, was capable of being animated by the 
mind of the Master. That which he had seen and 
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heard, and which liad never faded from his adoring 
consciousness, he announced to men not only as an 
answer to their problems, but also as the redemption 
of their souls. The two loftiest ideas in OT reve- 
lation are those of Wisdom and the Messiah, and, 
although the Jews had no proper conception of 
this, and latterly even lost the consciousness of it, 
the two ideas were essentially one. It was his 
knowledge of this that enabled St. John to unlock 
the mystery which would yield to no other key. 
To as many as received Him on the footing of His 
being at once the Word and the Anointed of God, 
the Eternal Word gave power to become the sons 
of God. The jarring note in the Evangelist’s 
account of this glorious gospel is the record that 
‘he came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.’ It needed the lurid light of the cross to show 
the harmony and inseparableness of these two 
ideas, and to prove that Christ, as combining in 
His own Person everything ascribed to the Logos 
and the Messiah, is made unto us ‘wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption ’ (1 Co 130), 

lil, ANGELOLOGY AND DEMONOLOGY. — A. 
ANGELOLOGY.—l. The OT doctrine of angels.— 
There was throughout the East a general belicf 
in angels as inhabitants of the spirit-world. In 
the OT these are recognized as spirits intermediate 
between God and man, and acting as the mes- 
sengers and servants of Providence. Their nature, 
while superior to that of man, is not purely 
spiritual ; their main function is that of executing 
the Divine behests. They are poetically conceived 
as forming the host of heaven (1 K 221%), who praise 
God in the sanctuary above (Ps 148? 150'), act as 
the ministers of His will (Ps 103"), attend Him 
when He manifests Himself in His kingly glory 
(Dt 33°?; see Driver, ad loc.), and form His retinue 
when He appears for judgment (J] 311, Zee 14°). 
The mention of the captain of the Lord’s host in 
Jos 54% is too slender a basis for the conclusion 
that the ancient Hebrew regarded the angels 
as an organized celestial hierarcly in which the 
cherubim and seraphim hold their respective ranks. 
Nowhere are the cherubim endowed with independ- 
ent personality; they are only ideal representa- 
tions, varying according to the conception of the 
writers who make mention of them. In like man- 
ner the seraphim of Is 6 seem to be only symbolic 
appearances. There is, however, a very perceptible 
development of angelology in the OT itself. At 
first the LORD God speaks directly to man (Gn 3°) ; 
then He appears to men through His messengers, 
who are called ‘sons of God’ (Job 18, Ps 29! 895°). 
We have further the conception of the Angel of the 
Lorb, who is in some passages identified with J” 
(Gn 18”, cf. with 19:5), and in others hypostatically 
distinguished from Him (Gn 24’, Zee 11). Whether 
this nanie is to be applied specifically to one angel 
who represents God’s presence, or is to be extended 
to any angel with a special commission, remains 
therefore a moot point. The doctrine that Isracl 
was led by the angel of J” paved the way for the 
belief in angelic guardianship of individuals, which 
some would find in Ps 347 91", although it is doubt- 
ful whether these passages contain more than a 
poetical expression of trust in a beneficent Provi- 
dence. On the other hand, angels were regarded 
as the instruments of judgement (25 24%, 2 καὶ 19%, 
Ps 78"), and even the forces of nature came to be 
personified as God’s messengers (Ps 104%). 

Prior to the Exile, with rare exceptions such as 
Is 05:6, the prophets do not introduce angels, but 
already in the visions of Ezekiel and Zechariah 
they play a prominent part, and the mystic 
number of seven (zk 9°, Zee 45:10) possibly points 
to the hierarchical idea wlich certainly afterwards 
gained ground (To 12”, Kev 87). Ezekiel calls 
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them men; Zechariah calls them both men and 
messengers. By these prophets special prominence 
is also given to one angel who acts as Instructor or 
Interpreter. This is the fruitful germ from which 
has sprung the widespread invocation of angels 
and spirits in the worship of the Christian Church. 
Then, as in modern monastic piety, it appears to 
have arisen from a false conception of God as reign- 
ing in the remote heaven; angels were employed 
to bridge the gulf that separated Him from men. 
Zechariah is the first prophet to recognize different 
orders and ranks among the angels (2* 4 3'4), 

2. Post -exilic development of angelology on 
Persian lines.—In the post-exilic period, chiefly 
under the Parsi influences brought to bear upon 
the Jews of the Dispersion, tle OT doctrine of 
angels underwent a curious and interesting de- 
velopment. Not that the Jews adopted wholesale 
the doctrine of Zoroaster either on this or on other 
points; but the inevitable social and religious in- 
fluences amid which many of them lived in con- 
tentment and peacc, could not but tell on their 
theology. All the more was this the case that 
Zoroastrianism was in the zenith of its prosperity 
as a religious system, and in many respects indeed, 
as we have seen, was allied to Judaism. In no 
direction did it influence Jewish thought more 
than in the department of angelology. Men’s 
minds were strongly attracted to the superhuman, 
and angels were multiplied until God was con- 
ceived as governing the world by hosts of these 
‘intermediary beings who concerned themselves 
with the affairs of men with very various ends.’ The 
belief in a regularly graded hierarchy of good and 
evil spirits, which characterized the religion of 
Zoroaster, began to be distinctly reflected, at least, 
as to its main features, in the Jewish theology of 
the period. The position reached with regard to 
this whole doctrine in the later Judaism was 
apparently the result of the Persian conception 
of pure beings who surrounded Ormazd as his 
servants, acting upon the ancient Jewish belief 
that the angels were the messengers of Jehovah’s 
will. Development of the doctrine on Iranian 
lines was facilitated by the general and undefined 
nature of the Heb. angelology. The latter offered 
no bar to the acceptance of an ideal structure 
based upon a common principle; and the religious 
character of the Mazdean doctrine of pure spirits 
gave it the appearance of being the complete form 
of their own more rudimentary belief. In the 
later Jewish literature, accordingly, the angels are 
viewed as a well-organized host, whose recognized 
chiefs (Dn 10) are admitted into God’s immediate 
presence, and form His secret council (Enoch 14”). 
They are seven in number (To 12%), Three are 
named in Daniel and Tobit, viz. GABRIEL, 2.6. ‘man 
of God,’ whose special function seems to have been 
to communicate Divine revelations (Dn 816 921, Lk 
119); MICHAEL, 1,6. ‘ who is like God?’ the guardian 
of Israel (Dn 10% 2! 121, Bar 6’, ef. 1 Th 410, Jude 9, 
Rev 127); and RAPHAEL, 2.e. ‘God heals,’ whose 
mission it was to cure disease (To 31"), and to 
present the prayers of the saints before God’s 
throne (To 12", cf. Zec 17). Three more are men- 
tioned in 2 (4) Esdras: URIEL, 1.6. ‘God is light’ 
(4); JEREMIEL, 1.6. ‘God hurls’ (4°); and PHAL- 
TIEL (the Syriac has Psaltiel, 5'%).* Who was the 
seventh? Is the silence of the pre-Christian Jewish 
literature on this point merely accidental, or was 
J” Himself reckoned the first of the seven arch- 
angels, as Ormazd was the chief of the seven 
amshaspands?+ On the latter supposition the 
analogy would be complete, but it would have 


*Cf. Enoch 207 (Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, Sariel, 
Gabriel). 

{ These are called (1) Vohu-Mané = ‘the good mind’; (2) 
Asha-vahista=‘the highest holiness’; (8) Khshathra-vairya= 


been alien to all Jewish tradition to compare 
Ormazd or any of the archangels with J”. To 
them He was far above, and of another nature than, 
angels or archangels, who were only His servants. 
They borrowed the idea of the seven amshaspands, 
and made them the chiefs of the heavenly host ; 
but they regarded them, their chief included, as 
beings entirely subordinate to J’. 

The Persian influence is seen so far in the pro- 
nounced angelology of the Book of Daniel. What 
is new here is that angels, who are designated 
‘watchers’ (pry. In LXX vy is Grecized into εἴρ, 
but Aq. and Symm. render ἐγρήγορος), have recog- 
nized princes with particular names, whereas in 
ancient Israel none of the angels were known by 
proper names, The angel in Jg 1318 refuses to 
tell his name. That the names of the angels 
ascenderunt an manu Israelis ex Babylone* is 
expressly acknowledged by the Rabbins them- 
selves. It is also taught in Daniel that the 
nations have their own special tutelary spirits, 
who fight actively in their behalf (10!**°), This 
identification of particular angels with different 
nations carries us a step further than the inter- 
cession of the angels in Zechariah’s first vision. 
There is also in Daniel a further development of 
the former prophet’s vision of a hierarchy among 
the angels; they are classified in categories, of 
which each has particular functions. 

But it is in the Apocryphal writings that we 
discern the full strength of the Persian influence. 
The great Books of Sirach and Wisdom have little 
or nothing to say about angels. Judith speaks of 
none, and 1 Mac. refers only once to the destroy- 
ing angel (731). In Barucli also there is but a single 
reference to the subject (67). The other books, 
and mainly 2 (4) Esdras, Tobit, and 2 Mac., are 
our sources. The most important passage, and 
one which formed the groundwork, so to speak, 
of many subsequent delineations of man’s relation 
to the spirit-world, is To 1912: (ef. Rev 84): ‘When 
thou didst pray, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law, I 
did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 
Holy One: and when thou didst bury the dead, I was 
with thee likewise. ... And now God did send 
me to heal thee and Sarah thy daughter-in-law. 
I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One.’ This passage teaches 
still more clearly than the Books of Zechariah and 
Daniel that there is a distinction of rank among 
the angels. Raphael is one of seven who stand in 
the immediate presence of God; from Lk 1" and 
Rev 8? we learn that Gabriel was also a member 
of Tobit’s heptarchy. This idea, which was prob- 
ably taken from the customs of Oriental palaces, 
where dignitaries were wont to gather round the 
throne, and which at all events had been embodied 
in the religion of Zoroaster, attains great promi- 
nence in the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. In 
spite of the weighty authority of A. B. Davidson, 
who observes, ‘The number seven already appears 
in Ezk 92, and there is noneed to refer it to Persian 
influence’ (art. ANGELS in vol. i.), it is difficult 
to resist the conviction that the seven amshas- 
pands or princes of light suggested the seven Jewish 
archangels. So Winer, AWA, art. ‘ Engel’; Ewald, 
HI vy. p. 185; Nicolas, Des Doctrines Keligieuses des 
Juifs; Cheyne, OP p. 335. At the same time there 
is no reason to suppose that the entire scheme of 
the supersensible world elaborated in the Avesta 
became part of the creed of Judaism. While the 
Persian influence is traceable, and while there are 
general points of resemblance in the angelology of 


‘rood government’; (4) Spenta - armaiti = ‘meek piety’; (δ) 
Haurvatat = ‘perfection’; (6) Ameretat = ‘immortality’; (7) 
Ahura-mazda=' the supreme god himself.’ 

* Jerus. Talmud, Résh-hashand, Ὁ. 66. 
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the two systems, there is nothing like absolute 
identity. Τὺ is further implied in the passage 
under review, that according to their position in 
this hierarchy particular functions are performed 
by particular angels. The great business of ‘the 
seven’ is to ‘present the prayers of the saints.’ It 
seems to follow from this that the prayers of the 
pious are directed to the angels for this purpose; 
compare, on the other hand, Rey 998, Another 
belief, clearly reflected in Tobit, is that some angels 
are charged with the protection of individual men: 
‘A good angel shall go with him, and his journey 
shall be prospered, and he shall return safe and 
sound’ (55), ‘Good’ is here evidently not descrip- 
tive of the angel’s character as opposed to evil 
angels, but to his office of guardianship, in keeping 
with the statement of v.4° ‘God .. . shall prosper 
your journey ; and may his angel go with you.’ 
The Israelites thought of the superhuman powers, 
not as good and evil but as benevolent or anta- 
gonistic. If the idea of angelic guardianship of 
individual men appears at all in the OT (Ps 347 
914), it does so in a far less definite shape than 
here. In NT times, on the other hand, this belief 
seems to have been quite current (Ac 12"). An 
interesting example of its recurrence in modern 
literature is found in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, 
where Recha, Nathan’s adopted daughter, 15 made 
to say— 
‘Ich also, ich hab’ einen Engel 


Von Angesicht zu Angesicht gesehn ; 
Und meinen Engel,’ 


The same idea was extended to nations and armies 
(Dn 12}, 2 Mac 11° 15%). Indeed we find in 2 Mac. 
almost a repetition of the old Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux mounted on white steeds and 
appearing at the head of the Jewish armies (8356), 
A somewhat similar tale is told in 10”, where 
five such ‘men’ appear, ‘two of them leading on 
the Jews.’ In 15% Judas Maccabeus is represented 
as praying for ‘a good angel’ to terrify the enemy, 
and in v.*" the Jews are described as having been 
‘made exceeding glad by the manifestation of 
God.’ This idea as applied to nations seems to 
underlie the Heb. text followed by the LXX trans. 
lator of Dt 328 ‘The Most Highiset the bounds 
of the people according to the number of the 
angels of God’ (by 13) instead of ‘sons of Israel’ 
("stv 33). Perhaps also Ben Sira may have had 
the angels in view when he wrote: ‘For every 
nation lie appointed a ruler’ (Sir 17%"), 

3. Conception of elemental angels in post-can- 
onical Jewish literature. — Allusion has already 
been made to the personification of the forces of 
nature in the OT. The same tendency showed 
itself later in the conception of the elemental 
angels. Sir 39% speaks of ‘fire and hail, and 
famine and death; teeth of wild beasts, and 
scorpions and adders’ as ‘spirits (πρεύματα) that 
are created for vengeance.’ Although these are 
not angels, they are said to rejoice in executing 
God’s commandment, and the language used by the 
writer certainly prepared the way for the intro- 
duction into Palestine of the Gr. idea of attributing 
to every separate thing its δαίμων or angel. In 
the Book of Enoch, the sea, the hoar frost, the 
snow, the mist, the dew, and the rain,—each has 
its special spirit (60+). This idea is still further 
developed in the Book of Jubilees (B.C. 135-105) ; 
the ditierent elements are represented as each con- 
taining ἃ spirit, and this again its angel, so that 
it becomes possible to speak of the angels of the 
fire-spirit, the wind-spirit, etc. The fullest de- 
velopment, however, of the tendency in question is 
found in the Targums. Thus in that of Jonathan 
the pestilence of Hab 3° becomes the angel of death. 
That even abstract conceptions had their angels 
bound up with them appears, 6.9.5. from the state- 
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ment of the Testament of Benjamin that the souls of 
the virtuous are led by the angel of peace (ἄγγελος 
THs εἰρήνη"). 

To sum up. The Jewish people, under the in- 
fluence of what they saw im the religion of Zoro- 
aster, formulated their doctrine of angels with 
more precision than they had done previously. 
Especially was this the case with regard to these 
points: (1) the angels as a whole were conceived 
as forming a celestial hierarchy with seven princes; 
(2) those angels who acted as intermediaries be- 
tween heaven and earth were designated by proper 
names ; (9) the Jews began to follow the custom 
(which, however, was no less Greek than Persian) 
of peopling the whole world with angels, and of 
giving to every man his own protecting spirit or 
δαίμων ; (4) they formed the conception of the 
elemental angels. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and 
by Philo.—That the Jewish angelology had not 
reached its full development even at the beginning 
of the Christian era is evident from the fact that 
a cardinal point in it, viz. the doctrine propounded 
in the Talmud and the Targums regarding the 
creation of angels on the second day of the creation 
of the world, is entirely absent ἔστι the NT as 
well as from the later pre-Christian Jewish writ- 
ings. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
vagueness in several respects (e.g. in the exact 
division of angelic tasks, and in the varying names 
given to the last three archangels) of the angel- 
ology of the two centuries before Christ, which 
seems to have been a product of popular imagina- 
tion rather than the deliberate teaching of the 
Rabbis. The Palestinian and Babylonian Jew 
was, however, quite satisfied with an angelology 
which not only supplied some tangible link between 
him and the Deity, but also afforded the comfort- 
able assurance that in heaven his destinies were 
watched over by the accredited commissioners 
of J”. It was otherwise with the Jews of Alex- 
andria and the Essenes, who were concerned with 
the speculative rather than the practical, and with 
whom the doctrine of angels took the form of a 
theory of cosmic powers. By the latter sect the 
popular belief in angels was spiritualized into an 
esoteric system, in which the angels were only 
metaphorically the servants and messengers of 
God; in reality they were descending grades of 
being, differing in purity and in power in propor- 
tion to their distance from the First Cause, of 
which they were all emanations. It was the 
privilege of the initiated to be informed as to the 
distinctive names of this graduated series of spirits, 
and of the relations in which they stood to the 
whole and to one another. Any one admitted to 
their sect had to take an oath that he would 
‘equally preserve’ their peculiar books and the 
names of the angels (Jos. BJ I. viii. 7). In all 
this we see the allegorizing and Gnostic tendency 
already at work. 

Philo’s doctrine of angels, although much akin 
to that of the Essenes, bore the peculiar stamp 
of its birthplace. It was a Platonized version of 
the ancient Hebrew beliefs. The latter formed, 
indeed, the common basis of both the Palestinian 
and the Alexandrian angelology; the differences 
in the developed products were due to the fact 
that in the one case Zoroastrian, and in the other 
Platonic, influences were at work. According to 
Philo, the angels are incorporeal beings who in- 
habit the air, and are in number equal to the stars. 
They are comprehended in two main divisions— 
the inferior angels, who dwell nearest to the earth 
and are capable of descending into human bodies ; 
and the higher and purer intelligences (Aéyo= 
Ideas), whose habitat is the upper regions of the 


-air. Itis through the latter that God, who as the 
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perfect Being cannot enter into relations with 
corruptible matter, communicates with the uni- 
verse. These intermediaries, whose action is purely 
spiritual, Philo identifies not only with the Pla- 
tonic Ideas and Stoic Forces, but with the Daemons 
of the Greeks and the Angels of the Jews. Their 
function is to execute the commands of the Most 
High, and to protect and direct the souls of good 
men. Among the infinite variety of the powers 
two are supreme—goodness and might. It niust 
be said, however, that Philo has no clear-cut con- 
ception of these mediating forces. At times he 
speaks as if they were mere abstractions, at other 
times as if they were persons. But this is the 
necessary result of the premises from which he 
starts. As the media by which He works in the 
world His Ideas must be inseparable from Ged ; 
while at the same time, on the assumption of His 
aloofness from the world, they must rank as 
independent entities. 

5. Denial of angels by the Saddueces.—In certain 
quarters, however, during the post-exilic period 
the doctrine of angels seems to have met with 
entire rejection. The position of the Samaritans 
is not quite clear, but at all events they had a 
doctrine of angels, and in this respect differed from 
the Saddueees, who maintained that ‘ there is no re- 
surrection, neither angel, nor spirit’ (Ac 238). This 
is so far supported by Josephus, who says that 
according to the teaching of the Sadducees the soul 
dies with the body (dnt. xvuLi. 4). How mueli 
does this denial of angels by the Sadducees imply ? 
It is possible that they only rejected the oral 
Pharisaic tradition and the developed angelology 
of their day, while aecepting the written Serip- 
tures and a rationalistic interpretation of the 
old angelophanies. Yet they were evidently pure 
materialists, and repudiated the idea of a future 
life. It does seem strange that they should never- 
theless have believed in God; but their God was, 
like the deities of Epicureanism, entirely separated 
from the world. In their view the present life was 
complete in itself, and man had no future judg- 
ment to face. As adherents of the Epicurean 
philosophy, they could not accept either the doc- 
trine of a future life, or the Jewish angelology 
which postulated a spirit-world created by God, 
and judged by Him. 

B. DEMONOLOGY.—l. The position as reflected 
in the earlier OT literature.—The development in 
demonology is still more marked than that of 
angelology. Among the ancient Hebrews the 
belief in evil spirits seems to have been of the 
most rudimentary deseription, hardly amounting 
to more than a vague popular superstition. The 
data furnished by the earlier OT literature is ex- 
tremely meagre. Jtuins and waste places were 
peopled with weird spectres (séérim), including a 
night-monster, Lilith, who was specially danger- 
ous to infants (Is 13°! 3414).* Mental disease was 
attributed to the malign influence of evil spirits, 
but in such cases the evil spirit is said to have 
proceeded from the LorD (1 αὶ 164). As His Pro- 
vidence comprehended alike the evil and the good 
(1S 2%, Ps 78%), there was really no place for 
demons viewed as the souree of evil. The shédim 
of Dt 32” and Ps 106°, thougli illegitimate objects 
of worship, are not in OT the noxious spirits whieh 
they became in the later Judaism, and the story 
of the serpent in Gn 3!" is not elsewhere alluded 
to in any pre-exilie writing. If the belief in evil 
spirits can be said to have existed in Israel before 
the Exile, it certainly was not in the widespread 


* Although these passages are probably exilic, and coloured 
by Babylonian influence, the mention of jackals and other 
animals in connexion with the s&trim warrants the conclusion 
that demons were supposed to dwell in all those animals which 
haunt the solitary waste. 
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form which it afterwards assumed. Although 
those interpreters who have detected a personal 
being in Azazel (=(?) ‘God strengthens,’ Lv 16°) 
are probably right, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
receives the one goat and Azazel the other, it does 
not follow that the conception of the latter arose 
at an early date in Heb. history. It is probable 
that the Priestly Code is not of Mosaic origin, and 
that this allusion to the ritual of the scapegoat 
belongs to post-exilic times. There is no subse- 
quent mention of Azazel in OT, although he re- 
appears in the Book of Enoch as a leader of the 
(fallen) angels. Cheyne (‘ Azizel’ in Encyc. Bibi.) 
thinks he was ‘a personal angel substituted for the 
crowd of sé‘érim (or earth-demons) to whom the 
people sacrificed ; just as the scapegoat was the sub- 
stitute for the saerificial victims.’ However this 
may be, it is clear that he was regarded as in some 
sense antagonistic to J“; and that the conception 
of him, if not identical with that of Satan, as 
Origen (c. Cels. vi. 305) and others have supposed, 
was at least a step in the direction of that of the 
devil. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicter, 
and the Similitudes of Enoch.—In the Prologue to 
Job we have the first trace of the Satan or Adver- 
sary, 7.€. the angel whose function it is to act as 
Aecuser and to execute God’s purposes of judg- 
ment. As a member of God’s council (18) he stands 
in contrast to those angels whose ministry is con- 
cerned with errands of mercy, but while an angel 
of evil he is not in his own nature an evil angel. 
Although showing a strong disinclination to be- 
lieve in human virtue, he does not in Job, as in 
Jude, contend with God; he is content to act by 
His permission. But while he is not here repre- 
sented as an evil spirit, he is yet on the way which 
led later to his being so conceived. He performs 
his task with a too evident relish, and instigates 
God against Job (2°). It is still a question among 
erities whether the Book of Job is pre-exilic, but 
the other OT writings in which the word Satan 
is used to denote this minister of God undoubt- 
edly belong to the Jewish period. In Zee 3!? 
he appears as the pitiless accuser whom J” repels. 
The cruel and malicious way in which he exercises 
his office against the broken-down Chureli of the 
Restoration calls forth the rebuke of Divine grace. 
Here there is an approach to the conception of him 
as an evil spirit, without his being regarded, how- 
ever, as an embodiment of all evil; he is still God’s 
servant. In 1 Ch 21} Satan is used without the 
article as the distinctive designation of the spirit 
who stands up against Israel as theirenemy. It 
is at his instigation that David numbers the people, 
an act ascribed in earlier times to J” (28 241), The 
possibility of such an interchange is owing to the 
fact that in either case the angel who tempts David 
is the minister of J”. Angels are but the ministers 
ef His will. Even to the ‘lying spirit ’ mentioned 
in 2 Ch 18"! we are not to aseribe an evil character. 
That passage does not prove that at this stage 
evil spirits were not only believed in, but viewed 
as having power to ‘ possess’ individual men. The 
spirit who misled the infatuated Ahab is Jehovah’s 
messenger, and goes forth from His immediate 
presence. In the Satan of Zechariah and the 
Chronicler, then, even more than in that of Job, 
there seems to be some approach to the conception 
of an evil spirit. At the same time he has not yet 
become an actual demon. ‘he period was one of 
transition : foreign influences were at work among 
the Pal. and Bab. Jews, and primitive Semitic 
beliefs were nndergoing a process of transforma- 
tion. Thus in the earlier post-exilic age Satan 


‘was neither a Heb. angel pure and simple, nor a 


Jewish demon of the developed type familiar to us 
in NT. Later, in the Simtitudcs of the Book of 
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Enoch, written, according to Charles, B.c. 95-80, 
he appears as ruler of the angels whom he has 
made subject to him (54%, οἵ, Mt 127%). These, 
who are designated Satans, have access to heaven, 
but are subject to the Lord of spirits (407), Like 
those of Satan in NT, their functions are tempting 
(69% δ, ef. Mt 44%, Lk 293), aceusing (407, cf. Rev 
12%), and punishing (53° 561, cf. 1 Co 5°). It was 
long before Satan came to be conceived in Pales- 
tine as Beelzebub, or prince of devils. There is, in 
fact, a strange reticence regarding the existence 
and nature of Satan in the literature of the period 
between the Testaments. He is not mentioned in 
the Apoerypha (Satan bemg most probably used in 
Sir 21°? merely in the general sense of adversary) 
or by Josephus. There is not, however, the same 
silence with regard to demons. Under the influ- 
ence of Mazdeism a more concrete form was given 
to floating Semitie superstitions about evil spirits. 
Not that this influence went very deep, for Persian 
dualism could not seriously atfeet Hebrew mono- 
theism, 


It is a moot point whether the conception of Satan may not 
have been taken over from the Persians. This is denied by 
many scholars, e.g. Oehler, who maintains that ‘the Satan of 
the OT is devoid of essential characteristics which must be pres- 
ent to justify a comparison with Ahriman’ (OT Theol. ii. Ὁ. 291, 
Eng. tr.). Soalso Renan. Cheyne thinks it ‘a matter for argu- 
ment. But who can fail to see that the Satan of the Book of 
Revelation is the fellow of Ahriman?’ (OP, p. 282). G. A. 
Smith, while admitting the difficulty of the question, ranges 
himself on the negative side(The Twelve Prophets, ii. Ὁ. 319). 
According to Wellhausen, however,—-who thinks that ‘the 
influence of Parsism upon Judaism was not so great as is 
usually assumed,’~‘ Satan has some relation to old Hebrew con- 
ceptions (1 K xxii.), but nevertheless is essentially the product 
of Zoroastrian dualism’ (art. ‘Israel’? in Hneye. Brit.). Bruce 
suggests that the divergence of 1 Ch 211 from 28 24), referred 
to above, may have been due to a feeling on the part of the 
Chronicler, begotten of Iranian influence, that temptation was 
no fit work of God (Vhe Morai Order of the World, p. 63). The 
influence of the Persian dualism, which represents Ahriman as 
the antagonist of Ormazd, may also possibly be reflected in 
Zec 3. Here Satan appears as accuser of Joshua the high priest, 
standing, as was customary upon such occasions, at his right 
hand (Ps 1096), The rebuke administered to him exactly coin- 
cides with that of Jude%, where Michael the archangel is said 
to have disputed with him about the burial of Moses. It is, 
however, doubtful whether in Zec. Satan is not used merely in 
the general sense of the Adversary; the occurrence of the 
article seems to preclude the view that we have here a regular 
proper name as in 1Ch 211, In the art.‘ZoroasTRIANISM in 
vol, iv., J. H. Moulton, while characterizing as ‘absurd’ the idea 
that Satan was borrowed from Angra Mainyu, is ready to concede 
that ‘the ranking of demons and the elevation of one spirit to 
their head may have been stimulated by Parsism.’ This writer 
also allows that ‘the abandonment of earlier ideas, like Azazel 
and the serpent’ ‘in favour of the Satan,’ is to be ascribed to 
Persian influence. See, further, art. SaTAN in vol. iv. 


3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha 
and in the writings of Josephus.—Although the 
Apocrypha say nothing of Satan (unless Wis 2*4, 
on which see below, refers to-him), they clearly 
teach the doctrine of δαιμόνια or evil spirits. 
These are not angels, nor, apparently, fallen 
angels. They have power to plague and even 
slay men, but can be driven away by fumigation, 
and bound by the angels. Asmodzeus is repre- 
sented in To 64 as being in love with Sarah, 
daughter of Raguel, and as having killed in suecees- 
sion seven unfortunate men to whom she had been 
married (35). The angel Raphael advises Tobias 
the son of Tobit to marry her, and provides him 
with a charm, in the shape of the heart and liver 
of a fish thrown upon the ashes of incense, to drive 
away the demon. The smell eauses the evil spirit 
to flee into Egypt, where he is bound by Raphael 
(851-959). Tf all the other spirits were like this one, 
they must have had bodies, and mnst have been 
inferior in power to the angels. The writer of 
the Book of Tobit was evidently acquainted 
with Mesopotamia, and therefore with the Per- 
sian demonology, which is reflected in his work, 
although not to the extent of representing the 


demon as a rival power to that of God. He stops! 
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short of actual dualism. The author of 1 Mac, 
speaking of the Akra or citadel which was the 
headquarters of the Syrian garrison, describes it as 
‘an evil adversary (διάβολος) to Israel,’ 2.6, ‘an 
adversary or devil in stone’; but this simply re- 
fleets the popular conception of the devil as hostile 
to God’s true worshippers. 

Josephus, though silent as to Satan, has a good 
deal to say about evil spirits, and we may fairly 
take his views as those current in his time. His 
theory is that demons are the spirits of wicked 
men departed, who enter into the living and kill 
them unless they can obtain deliverance (BJ Vu. 
vi. 3). The art of exoreizing evil spirits is also 
known to him. By the use of certain incantations, 
and especially by the application to the nostrils ol 
the demoniac of a fire-coloured root called darras, 
whieh grew near the fortress of Machzrus, the 
demon can be expelled. Josephus speaks of this 
as the diseovery of Solomon, and says he saw one 
Eleazar releasing demoniacs in this fashion (Ant. 
Vill. ii. 5). Hegravely affirms that creat care must 
be exercised in the handling of this root, otherwise 
fatal consequences will follow. On the soil being 
removed, it may, however, be safely taken by tying 
a dog to it; as soon as the dog nioves, it dies, but 
the plant has been rendered imnocuous (δὼ VII. 
Wis oO), 

4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews.—If the 
Pal. demonology of the two centuries preceding 
the fall of Jernsalem be characterized by an ele- 
ment of triviahty, that of the Alexandrian Jews 
is marked by one of vague generality. In the 
LXX heathen gods are uniformly demons, and not 
merely nonentities as in the Heb. text. The same 
view is taken by the Alexandrian author of Bar 
38-59, who in his hatred of idolatry charges the 
Israelites with having sacrificed to devils and not 
to God (47. In the Book of Wisdom the subject 
is dealt with on a higher plane of thought. ‘God 
created man for ineorruption, and made him an 
image of his own proper being; but by the envy 
of the devil death entered into the world, and they 
that are of his portion make trial thereof’ (2°), 
This is interesting as being the first clear allusion 
in Jewish literature to the narrative of the Fall as 
told in Genesis. It is also a philosophy of the 
history, for it ‘substitutes a personal devil for the 
serpent,’ and is, moreover, a tolerably precise state- 
ment of the doctrine of original sin. But itis only 
a passing allusion that the writer makes to the 
subject ; he does not return to it, and his views do 
not reappear in other writings of the Alexandrian 
Jews. Philo, who makes only a single reference 
to evil spirits as exciting impure desires in man, 
adopts another explanation of the Fall (de Gig. 4). 
Yet the reeurrence of this view in Rev 12’, and its 
acceptance by Christian theologians, show that it 
must have had its advocates. 

5. Pronounced development of demonology in the 
Jewish pseudepigrapha.—In the Jewish pseudepi- 
grapha, highly composite works containing many 
Christian elements, and ranging over one or two 
centuries before and after the Christian era, much 
light is thrown upon the development of demon- 
ology. These writings embody ἢ mass of hetero- 
eeneous material which had considerable inflnence 
in shaping NT doctrines, and in no direction is 
this influence more marked than in that of demoun- 
ology. The only demon named in the Apoerypha 
is Asmodzus (To 3* 17), but in the pseudepigrapha 
we meet with many others. Behar, probably the 
Belial of 2 Co 6, appears in the ‘lestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, in the Sibylline Oracles (2161), 
and in the Ascension of Isaiah (47) as the Anti- 
christ. The latter work further describes him as 
the ruler of the world (18 24), which will be the 
seene of his manifestation (47). In the Book of 
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Enoch, which seems to embrace all the super- 
stitions of the period, a list is given of the chief of 
the demons to the number of eighteen (67), and 
another of (evil) ‘angels’ to the number of twenty 
(so the Greek text of 69°), followed by a further 
enumeration of their chiefs, with an account of the 
particular direction in which each showed himself 
active. In both instances the leader of the demons 
is Semjazi. No place is given in either of the lists 
(whieh belong to different sections of the work, and 
differ considerably from each other) to Asmodzus, 
or to Sammael, who figures in the Ascension of 
Isaiah as ruling in the firmament along with Beliar 
(43 78), and in the Targum of Jonathan as the angel 
of death (Gn 3°). It was he who tempted Eve 
(Jalkut Shim. ‘ Beresh.’ 25). As the special foe of 
Israel he was the counterpart of Michael (Shem 
rabba 18). 

In Enoch 16! the demons are spoken of as the 
disembodied spirits of the giants, who were the 
progeny of the fallen angels and the daughters of 
men, and who will carry on their work of moral 
ruin upon the earth unpunished till the final judg- 
ment (cf. Mt 12%% and 8” ‘Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?’). This is clearly 
a legendary expansion of Gn 6* ὁ, which, however, 
says nothing about a fall of angels, and nothing 
condemnatory of the love shown by the sons of 
the Elohim for the daughters of men. The Heb. 
tradition, which was not without its analogies in 
pagan mythologies, arose naturally enough in an 
age in which no surprise was felt at the fact of 
familiar relations between God and men. Τὺ is 
not easy to trace the process by which the narra- 
tive of Genesis was gradually metamorphosed into 
the lecend of the Book of Enoch; but by the time 
when the LXX translation was made there was 
apparently a disposition to look askance upon the 
union of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men. This seems the most natural explanation of 
the curious divergenee by which in that translation 
the simple fact of the existence of giants gives way 
to the representation of the giants as the ofispring 
of that union. This theory once accepted, it would 
then be an easy enough deduction from it that such 
a relationship was a blot upon angelie sanctity. 
M. Nicolas (Des Doctrines feligieuses des Juifs, 
p. 264f.) thinks that the legend of the fall of angels 
and of their transformation into demons, as well 
as the Book of Enoch itself, originated among the 
Pharisaic and ascetic Jews who gathered round the 
temple of Leontopolis in Egypt during the high- 
priesthood of OniasIv. But this view, of course, 
involves the assumption that the Book of Enoch 
was originally written in Greek, whereas according 
to Ewald and more recent authorities (e.g. Charles, 
The Book of Enoch, Ὁ. 21 f.) itis a Pal. composition 
with a Heb. original. 

C. THE RELATION OF THE RELIGIOUS CoN- 
SCIOUSNESS OF OUR LORD TO THE CURRENT 
BELIEFS ABOUT ANGELS AND DEMONS.—We can 
only briefly touch upon this question, as the dis- 
cussion properly belongs to NT theology. 

It is remarkable that Jesus added nothing to 
the doctrine of angels. He certainly used it as it 
existed for the advancement of His own purposes, 
but He nowhere demands faith in angels as neces- 
sary to discipleship. In this respect both Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguished from the re- 
ligion of Islam. Can we conclude, then, that 
Jesus made use of angels merely in the way of 
symbolism? Or does not such a saying as this 
compel us to the opposite conclusion: ‘Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones; for 1 
say unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 


behold the face of my Father which is in heaven’? | 


(Mt18"). Although itis used with a certain poetic 


freedom, an angelology is clearly implicd in the NT. ! 


The popular belief in Satan and demons is no- 
where assailed by our Lord. It may be that this 
did not lie to His hand as the herald of the heavenly 
kingdom. Butdid Heacceptit? If He had meant 
to lay stress upon the reality of the idea, would 
He have used it so exclusively in figure or parable 
as He hasdone? Owing to the number of factors 
(anthropological, physiological, psychological, and 
theological) involved, the subject is admittedly 
full of ditticulty, and it seems equally perilous 
either to try to explain it away or to dogmatize 
upon it. It comes out strongly in NT writings, 
yet not in such a way, perhaps, as to make it 
possible to formulate any very definite doctrine. 
Schenkel and theologians of his school maintain 
that the belief in Satan and demons in NT litera- 
ture is only the reflex of the popular Jewish 
belief produced through foreign influences, but 
already more or less given up by the educated 
classes of the period, and that it is therefore no 
peculiar product of the Christian idea. The diffi- 
culty presses most in connexion with the frequent 
cases of casting out demons recorded in the 
Synoptie Gospels. How are they to be explained ? 
The theologians referred to do so on the Accom- 
modation Theory, which men like Pressensé again 
have always consistently rejected; others would 
explain them psychologically, and diagnose them 
as cases of dehvinm or insanity; Schleiermacher 
and Matthew Arnold speak of the power of a 
dominant will over a crushed spirit; stricter 
pietists have clung to the literal doctrine of exter- 
nal evil spirits ; Keim has put forward the theory 
that Christ freed an enslaved self - consciousness 
from the morbid dispositions engendered by super- 
stition; Bruce attributes the confession of the 
Messiah by the demoniacs to the prevalence of 
the Messianic hope, and its special sway over 
shattered minds. According to a recent writer, 
the demonie possession recorded in NT is genuine, 
and has as its distinctive features (1) insanity or 
mental disease of some sort, forming the natural 
element ; (2) the confession of Jesus as Messiah, 
forming the supernatural element (Alexander, 
Demonic Possession in NT, pp. 121, 150). The 
presence of the latter element is the eriterion of 
real demonic possession, which was a counter- 
movement on the part of the powers of evil to the 
Incarnation. In this way only three typical cases 
oceur—those of the demoniacs of Capernaum (Mt 
93, Lk 1113) and Gerasa (Mt 8%, Mk 5185) and 
the youth at the Transficuration-hill, and the 
sufferers are regarded as having been the victims 
of epileptie insanity, acute mania, and epileptic 
idiocy respectively. Interesting and able as is 
this writer’s treatment of the subject, he has not 
proved his ease, and the last word upon the 
problem has not yet been spoken. There is per- 
haps no satisfactory middle ground between ‘ the 
view that what Christ accepted must be true, and 
that which sees in His attitude to demonic pos- 
session a particular example of Kenosis.’ Three 
things seem clear—(1) Jesus recognizes a Satanic 
activity and a Satanic mastery over the possessed ; 
(2) He usually reduces the legions of devils eom- 
monly believed in to a single Satanic being, though 
in one passage (Mt 12 || Lk 1130) He speaks about 
the unclean spirit taking with him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself (the question 
arises here, If we accept the personality of the 
devil, must we also believe in his angels?); (8) He 
conceives the relation of Satan to man as a moral 
one, and so gives to the whole doctrine an ethical 
basis. From this standpoint there is a good deal 
to be said for the ancient view that there is a 
possession bound up with moral obliquity. 

iv. ANTHROPOLOGY.—The development in regard 
to the doctrine of man is not so remarkable. In 
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general we find just the OT anthropology in the 
Apocrypha, though it is in some respects stated 
with greater precision and elearness. On one or 
two important points, however, there is a distinct 
deviation from the OT position. 

1. Psychological nature of man.—As to his nature 
and origin, man is a ereature of God, consisting of 
soul and body. There seems to be no distinction 
made between πρεῦμα and ψυχή; at all events there 
is no trichotomy. The fullest conception of man’s 
personality is found in the Book of Wisdom; but, 
although on some other points the phraseology of 
that book is distinctly of a Platonic cast, it nowhere 
adopts Plato’s doctrine of a tripartite nature in man, 
15" being only an apparent exception, ‘This is the 
more remarkable in that it was the accepted theory 
of the Alexandrian school, and became one of the 
tenets of Philo (de Somn. i. 22) and of Josephus 
(Ané.I.1.12). But we have here only one instance 
out of several in which the writer shows his inde- 
pendence of the Hellenistic philosophy; he can 
apply it on occasion to the kernel of OT dogma 
with very fruitful resuits, but he is not its slave, 
His position as to the derivation of the human 
soul is that of creationism, not traducianism, ‘The 
spiritual ego, which is distinct from the body, 
comes directly from God, and attaches itself to 
the body at birth. But at this pomt we meet 
with a real variation from OT doctrine. Our 
author teaches the pre-existence of the human 
soul. When good, it enters an undefiled body 
(31), Some dispute this interpretation of the 
passage, but the influence of ihe. philosophy is 
undoubtedly traceable here, as also in the further 
statement that the body is only an ‘earthly frame’ 
for the mind (νοῦς, 915), The soul is temporarily 
lent to the body, which must after a brief space 
restore it and then return to dust (15°). Here the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
abandoned in favour of the Gr. conception of the 
immortality of the soul. The writer’s ideas of 
pre-existence and dualism are borrowed from the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines respectively. 
With regard to pre-cxistence, we may compare the 
disciples’ question in Jn 9? ‘Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind?’ This re- 
mained for lone the main prop of the pre-existence 
doctrine, and it shows how readily uneducated 
people must have picked up many philosophical 
doctrines which did not seem directly to clash with 
sacred religious eustoms. One of the alternatives 
here is, of course, that possibly the man had sinned 
before his birth. Viewed in the light of the sub- 
sequent remark to the man himself, ‘Thou wast 
altogether born in sins,’ this seems incapable of 
explanation exeept on the theory that there had 
become visible in this way the punishment of sin 
committed in a pre-existent state. ‘lhe saying is 

robably to be traced to the influence of the 
ussenes, who in spite of their exclusiveness com- 
manded the reverence of the populace as strict 
moralists, and as a secret order representing the 
occult and mysterious. At all events, it shows 
how deeply foreign views had imprinted them- 
selves on the Jewish theology of the time, and 
that with regard to anthropology as well as other 
doctrines. In the attempt to solve the perennial 
riddle, What is man? the dualistic theory lies 
midway between the two extremes of materialism 
and pantheism. But, while dualism is right as to 
the combination in man’s nature of the animal and 
the spiritual, it settles nothing as to the union of 
those two elements. 
philosophers, and after them the Gnostics, indulge 


in the wildest speculations. Sensc is made to take | 


the place of sin, and the body is viewed as in itself 
evil, seeing it originates from a principle opposed 
to the Divine element in the human spirit. In 


On this point, indeed, the Gr. | 
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contrast to this the Jewish anthropology as em- 
bodied in the OT taught the creation of man, of 
his body, and his soul, by an act of the Divine 
will (Gn 15 [P] 27 [J]). Pre-existence is nowhere 
taught in the OT, Ps 139%, which is perhaps the 
nearest approach to it, being simply a poetic de- 
scription of growth in the womb. That in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Cliristian era 
the scriptural dectrine was seriously endangercd 
from the side of speculative philosophy, is clear 
from the Book of Wisdom itseli, According to 
Langen, the writer does no more than clothe 
genuine Jewish doctrine in a Gr. dress, thereby 
establishing it with a precision corresponding to 
the danger it had to meet; but, in view of his 
position with regard to pre-existence and dualism, 
the statement requires modilication. In connexion 
with the latter point it should be noted that if in 
915, influenced by the Platonic idea that the body 
is the soul’s prison, the author means that the 
body led man into sin, he ascribes this in another 
passage to the envy of the devil (2%). The most 
probable explanation of this divergence appears 
to be that he was trying to find a via media be- 
twecn philosophy and Scripture. 

Although the work is eonsiderably under the 
influence of Hellenism, the doctrine of creationism 
is traceable in 4 Mac. (13), where Ged is spoken of 
as giving their souls tomen. ‘The reverse is the 
ease with Enoch, and yct trichotomy is taught in 
at least one passage (67°). The expressions of 
Josephus on this subject are vague and even con- 
tradictory (Ant. I. i. 2, BJ VII. viii. 7). His de- 
scription of the soul as ἃ part of godhead (μοῖρα 
θεοῦ) is only his way of afiirming its likeness to 
God, and is not to be interprcted pantheistically ; 
it is evidently used to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the perishable material body and the in- 
mortal soul. He is at one with Platonie dualism 
in maintaining the unsuitability of the union of 
spirit and matter in one body, and, although he 
nowhere expressly adopts the view of the Essenes, 
it is doubtiul whether he contemplates a bodily 
resurrection. ‘The one point upon which he is clear 
is that there is a continued personal existence of 
the soul after death. 

2. Original noral condition of man.—Aceording 
to Gn 1°, man was made in the image of God. 
This is the positive foundation on which the later 
Jewish theology bases its view about the moral 
dignity of the human race. But, although the 
phrase is uniformly referred not to physical form 
but to mental and moral characteristics, it is not 
always understood in precisely the same sense. 
According to Sirach, man’s likeness to God con- 
sists in his sovereignty over the rest of creation, 
and in his intelectual endowments, particularly 
in the powcr to discern good and evil (173: 8), In 
Wisdom this resemblance is seen not only in man’s 
dominion over the creatures and in his moral 
direction of the world (95), but also in the fact 
that he was created for immortality (2%). By 
Philo the Divine image in man is conceived as 
mediated throngh the Logos. The reasonable 
soul is a transcript of the eternal Word (de Plant. 
Noe, 5), andit isin the rational element or νοῦς that 
we are to look fer the Divine image (de Jfund. Opif. 
23), in virtue of which man is a product, not of 
earth but of heaven (de Plant. Noe, 4). Strangely 
enough, Josephus makes no allusion to the subject. 

ὃ. Lhe mmortality of the soul.—In Wisdom the 
idea of a future life is much more prominent than 
in the earlicr OT canonical books. The old vague 
delineations of Sheol, and intcrmediate references 
to the realm of the shadow of death, no longer 
sultice for the cultured Alexandrian. Materialism 
is met by a clear and pointed statement of the 
view thai the soul is immortal (2° 8. The writer 
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of 2 Mac. adopts the same standpoint (6% 12%*), 
And if in both books stress is mainly laid upon 
the fact of the future life of the righteous who 
were apparently destroyed by persecution, this 
does not warrant the inference that the writers 
deny the future existence of the wicked. 2 Mac 
74 (ef. Jn 5°) lends no support to this view, and 
the reference to punishment after death implies 
the continued existence of the sinner (12"*), 

Apparently, the future existence of the wicked 
was also accepted by orthodox Pal. Jews. The 
common phrase ‘destruction of the ungodly’ must 
be interpreted in the light of those passages in OT 
and Apocryphal books which have in view the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. By the ‘re- 
moval’ of the godless in Enoch 1} is meant their 
being handed over to the place of punishment, and 
not their annihilation ; cf. 22%, which speaks of 
sinners whose ‘souls will not be slain on the day 
of judgment.’ ‘There are degrees of suffering in 
Sheol. The worst penalty appears to be ‘‘the 
slaying of the soul,” but even this did not imply 
annihilation ’ (Charles; see this writer’s further 
notes on Enoch 99" 108%). Even in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, which says that the destruction by fire 
of the ungodly will cause them to be as 7 they 
had not been created (418), absolute annihilation is 
not intended. 

In the doctrinal position of the Sadducees as 
summed up in Ac 998 (ef. 42, Mt 22%) the anthro- 
pological element is the most important. Their 
denial of angels was of little consequence compared 
with their denial of the resurrection. A love for 
Hellenistic worldliness had rendered attractive to 
them the idea that this life is complete in itself, 
that death is no mere shadow but a reality, and 
that a resurrection is not to be thought of. Along 
with the resurrection of the body, the Sadducees 
naturally denied the immortality of the soul. 
They were pure materialists, who made no earnest 
attempt to reach a philosophy of the nature and 
life of the human spirit, and took no account of 
the Scripture fact that the separation of soul and 
body is the punishment of sin. At the opposite 
pole from the Sadducean doctrine was the extreme 
spiritualism of the Hssenes, who denied the possi- 
bility of a resurrection, but believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. They accepted the Pythagorean 
doctrine that the human soul is derived from the 
purest ether, and that its connexion with the body 
is accidental and necessarily temporal. Its pre- 
existence they regarded as a necessary consequence 
of immortality and the dualistic opposition between 
spirit and niatter. The practical effect of these 
views was seen in a rigid bodily asceticism and in 
an earnest pursuit of moral ideals. Immortality 
and the resurrection both formed part of the creed 
of the Pharisees. Josephus, indeed, says they 
taught the transmigration of the souls of the good, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. But, so 
far as the former idea is concerned, this deviation 
is really more one of form than of substance, the 
only difference being that in the one case it is 
asserted that the material frame does not remain 
the same, while in the other it is held that every 
soul has its own particular body. It is quite after 
the manner of Josephus to make a Jewish doctrine 
as little objectionable as possible to men of other 
races, and this may account for his curious con- 
fusion of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection 
with the widely prevalent pagan doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. The idea of the punish- 
ment of the wicked was certainly not excluded 
from the doctrine of transmigration, although the 
resurrection was frequently spoken of as confined 
to the good. It was conceived only as a resurrec- 
tion to life, in which, of course, the lost had no 
part. What was really but a qualification of the 


resurrection was thus transferred to the resurrec- 
tion itself, and Josephus was at once right and 
wrong in limiting the resurrection to the good, 
while representing the wicked as delivered up to 
punishment. But in general it is true of this 
writer that he has no decided anthropological 
views of his own, and that his pages reflect the 
most diverse opinions upon this subject current in 
the Palestinian Judaism of his time. 

4. The first sin and its consequences.—In Sirach 
we have exactly the biblical account of the Fall: 
‘Of the woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die’ (254); and this may be 
taken as representing the general opinion among 
the Jews of Palestine two centuries prior to the 
Christian era. As practical reformers, the prophets 
did not concern themselves with religious meta- 
physics; but during an epoch when the Law was 
the one subject of study it was inevitable that 
attention should be concentrated upon the problem 
which agitated the whole ancient world—that of 
the origin of evil. And, naturally, the narrative in 
Gn 3 formed the starting-point in this discussion. 
Only gradually was the doctrine of original sin 
clearly formulated. In Sir 8° all are indeed said 
to be worthy of punishment; but if there be 
transgressors who are ‘a deceivable seed,’ those 
who love and fear the Lord are ‘an honourable 
plant’ (10). The writer of Wisdom says, ‘ By 
the envy of the devil death entered into the 
world, and they that are of his portion make trial 
thereof’ (2™). This speculative treatment of the 
narrative of the Fall in Genesis in no way alters 
its content. The language clearly implies the 
doctrine of original sin, which, however, is not 
conceived as inconsistent with a certain predis- 
position towards good (8%). That this goodness, 
on the other hand, is in any case uot absolute, is 
shown by the writer’s statement that apart from 
Divine aid he could not possess wisdom (8**). 

In Enoch the eating of the tree of knowledge is 
treated as the source of a radical moral and 
spiritual transformation in man, which showed 
itself in his instant recognition of the impropriety 
of being naked. It carried death with it also, not 
as a punishment but as a natural consequence 
(692), Although Dillmann would read this into 
108", it is doubtful whether the book knows any- 
thing of a natural bias of all men towards evil. 
The question of original sin is scarcely in the view 
of the writer, whose concern is rather to explain 
the great moral difference in men. This he attri- 
butes to an initial diflerence of natural disposition. 
Philo treats the narrative of the Fall allegorically. 
Man represents the spiritual, woman the physical, 
side of our being. By teaching man to exchange 
the celestial for the terrestrial life, woman was 
the cause of the first sin (de Mund. Opif. 53 ἢ). 
Through his descent into a sensible body, the first 
man caused the most evil consequences to his 
whole posterity. Sense as such being evil, sin is 
inborn with human nature (de Vita Mosis, ii. 157). 
Josephus (Ané. 1. i. 2-4) gives ἃ sort of alle- 
gorizing version of the biblical account of the 
Fall. By eating the forbidden fruit our first 
parents attained the height of knowledge, but 
it proved their destruction. Their punishment is 
made to consist in labour and adversity, in the 
swift advance of old age and the near prospect of 
death. Of an original immortality nothing is said. 
In a somewhat embellished account of the Creation 
the Book of Jubilees takes cognizance of Adam’s 
sin, and represents it as involving his expulsion 
from Paradise, with other attendant penalties. 
But it goes no further. It declares neither that 
death is the consequence of sin, nor that Adam’s 
transgression resulted in the depravity of the 
race. 
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It would appear, then, that in Jewish post-exilic 
tradition no clear views had been formulated on 
the subject of anthropology. A certain degree of 
latitude prevailed alike as regards the philosophical 
conception of the constitution of man and the 
theological position as to the original condition 
of our race. In particular, no doctrine of original 
sin had, for the most part, been arrived at. With 
some exceptions, however,—notably that of Jose- 
phus,—the recognized necessity of death was con- 
nected with the fall of our first parents. Yet, 
curiously enough, this was usually considered a 
distinct gain, inasmuch as through the first sin 
man had audaciously possessed himself of know- 
ledge divinely prohibited. In other words, he had 
sinned to his own advantage. So that in this par- 
ticular, as Langen points out, ‘ pre-Christian tra- 
dition agrees rather with the Prometheus -myth 
than with the biblical account’ (/.c. p. 365). 

In 2 (4) Esdras we meet with the doctrine of 
original sin in a highly developed form. Already 


in the angel Uriel’s promise to teach him ‘ where-: 


fore the heart is wicked’ (44), the writer assumes 
that the question will interest his readers, and in 
several passages he gives to it a distinct and 
definite answer. The sins of Israel are fruits of 
the first fall (37%). So also in 49° it is said, ‘A 
grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning, and how much wickedness 
hath it brought forth unto this time! and how 
much shall it yet bring forth until the time of 
threshing come!’ As in our nature the evil far 
outweighs the good, so the perishing outnumber 
the saved (7# g3 915), In view of the pessimistic 
tone of the writer, it would not be safe to infer 
that his outlook was that of the Judaism of the 
period, although in days of troublous events it was 
doubtless shared by many. The element of truth 
underlying his morbid presentation is that empha- 
sized by our Lord, viz. that relatively few enter 
in at the strait gate. This is quite in keeping 
with the strict demands of OT morality, in which 
the writer finds a point of contact for his doctrine 
of original sin. e gives clear expression, how- 
ever, to what was only obscurely wrapped up in 
Jewish tradition. But in his handling of this 
doctrine he does not confine himsélf to abstract 
theory ; he approaches the problem also from the 
practical side. With the deep feeling of a soul 
crushed by the curse of sin he cries out, ‘O thou 
Adam, what hast thou done? for though it was 
thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen on thee 
alone, but upon all of us that come of thee’ (7*). 
Although the writer’s views are coloured by Chris- 
tian influence, that influence is only a reflex one. 
He was himself no Christian, and no propagator 
of Christianity. His work is essentially Jewish, 
and its aim is to revive the Jewish hope. Nothing 
is further from his intention than the appropria- 
tion of foreign matter, yet it was inevitable that 
expressions forged in the heat of the conflict 
attending the early development of Christian 
doctrine should have appealed to his susceptible 
spirit. On its austerer side Christianity minis- 
tered to his gloomy spiritual tendency. In its 
milder aspects it seems to have awakened no 
answering echo within him. What, consciously 
or unconsciously, impressed him was its delinea- 
tion of the race as sunk in universal sinfulness 
and exposed to the wrath and curse of God, of the 
human heart as naturally wicked, and of the com- 
paratively small number of the saved. Yet he is 
so far from denying the possibility of salvation 
that he even specifies what is nevessary in order 
to find it, viz. works and faith (97 13%). As the 
thought already appears in Gu 15°, there is no 
need to ascribe the expression to the influence of 
St. James. 


5. Lree will and foreordination.—The OT clearly 
affirms, on tle one hand, the doctrine of Divine 
providence and foreordination, and, on the other, 
the freedom of the human will. All the later 
Jewish writings take the same position with 
regard to man’s moral liberty. According to 
Wisdom, God is found of such as seek Him in 
singleness of heart (118, Wisdom is attainable 
by him who loves her and will diligently pursue 
her (612. 14), ‘For her true beginning is desire 
of discipline; and the care for discipline is love 
of her; and love of her is observance of her 
laws; and to give heed to her laws confirmeth 
incorruption ; and incorruption bringeth near unto 
God; so then desire of wisdom promoteth to a 
kingdom’ (6). Thus along the entire line of 
the soul’s moral development the way lies open to 
man. Owing to innate wickedness (613), he cannot 
tread this path without Divine help (821): but for 
this he ean pray (7"), and it will be given him if he 
shows himself worthy of it (1*8-), and does not 
court death by unrighteous words and deeds 
(112 16), To the same effect is the teaching of 
Sirach. The Lord ‘showed men good and evil’ 
(177), and ‘left him in the hand of his own 
counsel’ (154). ‘Before man is life and death; 
and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him’ 
(161, It is noteworthy that, in thus affirming 
man’s power to distinguish between good and evil, 
the writer stoutly assails the contrary opinion 
(1544), As he would never have controverted an 
unknown theory, the doctrine of predestination 
must have had its exponents in Jewish circles. 
Free will in man, it was held, could not consist 
with God’s government of the world. Providence 
meant predestination, and man is but a passive 
agent in the hand of God. This is the point of 
view against which Ben Sira directs his polemic ; 
and, although we cannot tell with what Pal. school 
he was specially identified, it is evident that during 
this period theological questions were keenly de- 
bated. In view of the full recognition of human 
freedom, and in opposition to Sadducean rational- 
ism, special stress was laid in some quarters upon 
the heavenly ordering of earthly things. his 
thought gradually came to be expressed under the 
figure of a heavenly book or heavenly tables, in 
which was set down tlie whole course of events as 
these would unfold themselves in actual history. 
The idea of a book of life is not foreign to the 
OT (Ex 32%, Ps 69%), but it was more freely 
employed in the later literature; cf. e.g. Enoch 
104+ 108? 47%. In the Book of Jubilees sins are 
said to be written in the eternal books which are 
before the Lord (39°); while Abraham and Levi 
are written down as just in the tables of heaven 
(19° 8039. The same idea occurs in Dn 107. It 
corresponds to the Platonic world of Ideas or 
Divine world-plan, and seems to have been the 
Jewish expedient for retaining the old doctrine of 
Divine providence in the face of Hellenism. Philo 
finds the distinctive nature of man and the most 
direct consequence of his likeness to God in the 
faculty of self-determination. The moral liberty 
belonging to the rational element in man is the 
very condition of virtue. By a spontaneous act of 
will man can choose to practise good or evil, and 
so arrive at honour or condemnation. His destiny 
is thus in his own hands. According to Josephus, 
the chief difference between the three leading 
Jewish sects was connected with the question of 
human freedom; but, except as adherents of one 

or other of these. men seem to have troubled 
_themselves little about the relation to each other 
| of the two factors of human liberty and Divine 
-prearrangement. ‘The peeuliar use of εἱμαρμένη 
| for θεός affords an example of Josephus’ liking for 
Hellenistic terms as a medium for the expression 
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of J a ideas (Ant. XIII. v. 9, XVII. 1.3; BJ IL. 
111. 1). 

6. Ethies.—In the sphere of morals the vital 
question must ever be, What is sin, and what is 
virtue? According to OT ideas, sin consists in 
deviation from the law of God, and virtue in the 
observance of that law. But for the most part 
the OT is content with laying down general prin- 
ciples, leaving men to apply these to their own 
special circumstanees in accordance with their 
individual judgment. In post-exilic Judaism we 
meet with two marked developments differing on 
opposite sides from the OT position. The one is 
that of Pharisaism, according to which the main 
element in morality is the literal observance of 
positive precepts ; the other is that identified with 
the Alexandrian school, according to which the 
principal importance is attached, not to the out- 
ward act itself but to the sentiment inspiring it. 

(1) Palestinian Jews based their ethical system 
on the Mosaic law, which is not a philosophy but 
a revelation. It does not deal with the general 
conditions of moral existence as such, but with 
the particular conditions that obtained in Israel. 
Naturally, therefore, the scribes were not philo- 
sophers ; they were interpreters of the sacred Law. 
For Ezra and his coadjutors this formed the unique 
standard, not only of religion and morals but also 
of economics and politics. Every department of 
life was regulated by it. No distinction was made 
between the ceremonial and the moral: Sabbath 
observance and rules about food were enjoined by 
the same law that commanded the love of God and 
just dealing towards men. National law and not 
conscience was the recognized norm of morality, 
which thus became synonymous with jurispru- 
dence. In point of fact, the practice of well-doing 
was often dictated by the love of good for its own 
salce (To 4%, Sir 4% etc.), but in theory morality 
was simply a matter of mechanical obedience to 
legalistic prescriptions. This conception of ethics 
led to the Law being developed in quite a wrong 
direction. Livery biblical commandment was sur- 
rounded by a network of petty regulations. No 
allowance was made for changing circumstances ; 
full obedience to the Law in all its particulars was 
inexorably demanded of every Jew. To the pre- 
cepts of the Written Law were added those of the 
Halakha or Traditional Law, which was handed 
down as a sacred trust from generation to genera- 
tion, and ultimately embodied in the Talmud. It 
took centuries for the Oral Law to reach its com- 
pleted form, but its birth dates from the restora- 
tion of Israel under Ezra and Nehemiah. An 
attempt was thus made to bring every conceivable 
case within the scope of the Law, and with merei- 
less logic to regulate the whole of human conduct 
by strict rule of thumb. Legal details were multi- 
plied until religion became a trade, and life an 
intolerable burden. Men were reduced to moral 
automatons, The voice of conscience was stifled ; 
the living power of the Divine word was neutral- 
ized and smothered beneath a mass of external 
rules. Hence our Lord’s accusation against the 
Pharisees, that by their traditions they made void 
the Law. Not that in Palestinian ethics the inner 
motive was absolutely disregarded. ‘The litera- 
ture of the period recommends the practice of the 
Law out of respect to God who gave it (1Ὸ 12 45 
ete.); and, from the efforts made in the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. to erush out the modified spiritualism 
represented by Sirach and the school of Gamalicl 
aud Hillel, we may reasonably infer that the 
Pharisaic affirmation of the merit of works met 
wit considerable opposition at an earlier date. 
Liberalism disappeared only when the observance 
of the Ceremonial Law beeame the one safeguard 
of Israel’s nationality. Yet there is no doubt that 


externalism held the field, and that more and 
more, as the one thing needful. 

A conspicuous example of legalistic Judaism is 
furnished in connexion with the observance of the 
Sabbath (see vol. iv. p. 320°), No fewer than 
39 species of servile work are forbidden on that 
day, and each of these includes numerous par- 
ticulars. To observe scrupulously the prescribed 
rules about food is viewed as morally meritorious 
(Dn 2%, Jth 8° etc.). From the days of Noah 
downwards, the eating of blood seems to have 
been considered criminal. In Enoch 4° the giants 
are depicted as dreadful cannibals because guilty 
of this enormity. The Book of Jubilees also 
attaches much importance to this prohibition. 
‘Eat no blood whatever . . . that thou mayest be 
preserved from all evil’ (21% 186), This appears to 
be a superstitions gloss upon the biblical statement, 
‘the blood is the life’ (Lv 174). At all events, 
it shows us that an ethical significance was givel 
to mere externalitics having none. Almsgiving is 
represented as purging away all sin (To 12° 14%), 
This error as to the value of good works passed 
over into Christianity with Jewish Christians, and 
formed the subject of St. Paul’s great controversy. 
In the special religious conditions of the Jews this 
mechanical and minute system of ethics was per- 
haps inevitable. It seems to be a law of religious 
history that all written tradition gives rise to an 
oral tradition, and that the latter always claims 
to dominate conscience ; especially is this the case 
where, as in Mosaism, written tradition is at once 
a religion and a revelation (Nicolas, Des Doctrines 
Religieuses des Juifs, p. 381). Church history 
shows that even (official) Christianity has not 
always refrained from lording it over the con- 
science in matters of detail not included within 
the scope of the Divine commandments. Closely 
connected with tle value attached to good works 
was the exclusiveness which distinguished the Pal. 
Jews of this period. It was no longer their birth 
only that marked them off from other nations; in 
virtue of their observance of the Law they occu- 
pied a position of superiority over ‘ sinners of the 
Gentiles’ (Gal 2%). The strength of this feeling 
is reflected in the jealousy afterwards shown by 
Jewish Christians towards their bretliren of pagan 
extraction, and in the demand that all such should 
at least perform the obligations of proselytes. The 
misapprehension as to the nature of sin on the part 
of orthodox Judeism led naturally to a wrong view 
regarding absolution from sin. Im this connexion 
there was apparently no thought of a moral re- 
newal of the heart. To judge from the attitude of 
later Rabbinisin, it was all a question of calcula- 
tion. Sin could be atoned for by counterbalancing 
good works; and if a man’s good deeds exceeded 
his evil deeds, then he was both morally good, and 
would stand in the judgment. But evidence is not 
wanting that in the Judaism of the period room 
was round for the conception that a soul may reacli 
a point in sin which constitutes a state of moral 
banishment from God. According to Jubilees 
(263: 31), Hsau committed ‘a sin unto death’ in re- 
nouncing the yoke of his brother, while 2 (4) Es 
7® speaks of ‘works that bring death,’ 2.6. for 
which, on earth at least, there is no forgiveness. 

With regard to retribution, the Pal. Apocrypha 
strongly maintain that a holy hfe will bring 
happiness, and that the wicked will meet with 
misfortune and punishment (Sir 35" 281), The 
writers mostly confine their view to the present 
life. Tobit joins with Sirach in laying great stress 
on ahnsgiving as a means of securing the Divine 
favour, but only, it would seem, with reference to 
this life ; though in one passage he speaks of death 
as more profitable for him than life, and desires to 
be released from distress that he may ‘go to the 
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everlasting place’ (3°). Future retribution, how- 
ever, is also taught (Jth 16”, 2 Mae 7:3, 2 (4) Es 
736. 10ι.γ͵ 

(2) The moral ideas of the Alexandrian Jews 
reflect a ditlerent and, in one respect at least, 
more scriptural atmosphere. Moral worth is de- 
termined, not by the measure of obedience to 
positive prescription but by the inner purpose of 
the heart. The spirit of the Law is not subordi- 
nated to the letter. Morality is a quality of soul 
(Wis 14 610), and has its roots in fellowship with 
God (15°), Wisdom, which has its souree in the 
four cardinal (Platonic) virtues—soberness, under- 
standing, righteousness, and courage (8’)—corre- 
sponds somewhat strikingly to what St. Paul desig- 
nates faith. ‘To be acquainted with thee is perfect 
rightcousness, and to know thy dominion is the root 
of immortality’ (155). According to Philo, religious 
reverence is the source of virtue, and the perfect 
atl is the disinterested love of the good for its own 
sake. 

But, if the Alexandrian ethics coincides with OT 
teaching in the place which it assigns to the heart’s 
intention, it deviates from the seriptural position 
in virtually setting aside the practice of the Mosaic 
law. In Wisdom sacrifice is mentioned only inci- 
dentally, while stress is laid upon the importance 
of prayer (16%), and npon the word of God as the 
true nourishment of the soul (1035), Philoexpressly 
teaches that God takes no pleasure in sacrifices, 
but is pleased only with purity of heart (de Vactim. 
Offer. 3). The virtuous soul is His temple, and its 
homage the true offering. So far he may be said 
to anticipate the spirit of Christianity. But in 
opposing the mechanical morality of the Pal. 
schools the Alexandrians fell into an unhealthy 
spiritualism. The writer of Wisdom shows a dis- 
tinct leaning towards asceticism. In his view the 
body is the enemy of the soul, upon whieh it acts 
as a heavy drag (9:5), and celibacy is better than 
the anxious lot of him whose children are only too 
likely to be given to wickedness (3!** 4, Philo 
goes still further, and allegorically reduces all the 
positive precepts of the O'T to the one idea of over- 
coming sense by the life of the spirit. It is the 
duty of the wise man to loosen the bonds that bind 
the spirit to the material frame in which it 1s im- 
prisoned (de Migrat. Abr. 1). Although the appli- 
cation of this general principle frequently coincides 
with OT precepts, it amounts to a rejection of the 
positive teaching of revelation. That there is no 
fundamental agreement is shown by the difference 
between the Philoniec and OT conceptions of sin. 
According to OT revelation, the sinner’s restora- 
tion may be effected by his penitent return to God ; 
in Philo’s system there is uo healing for the soul 
that has deliberately sinned. Neither does the 
Alexandrian theosophist acknowledge any degrees 
of heinousness in sin, seeing that he attaches no 
importance to the outward act, but takes account 
only of the freedom and decision with which the 
sin is committed. This writer’s ascetic bias is so 
far corrected by his declaration that the care of 
the soul and devotion to God should not render 
us oblivions to our duties towards our fellow-men 
(de Decal, 22). 

In contrast to the Palestinians, the Alexandrian 
Jcws applied the idea of retribution to the future as 
well as to the present life. Wisdom clearly teaches 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
(3), The Day of Judgment is expressly men- 
tioned (3718), The terrors of an evil conscience 
and the thought of future condemnation are jointly 
set forth in 17°. In 194 the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart is represented as ἃ necessary doom, quite 
after the analogy of the Greek Nemesis. 

Another distinctive note of the Alexandrian 
ethics is its universalistic tendency. According to 
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Wisdom the peeuliar advantage of the Jew con- 
sists, not in his birth but in his possession of the 
knowledge of God. Pagans are sinners, not because 
they are not of Abraham’s race but because they 
are without the knowledge of the true God (135), 
It is from this standpoint that idolatry is regarded 
as the source of evil and the corruption of life 
(14%), Philo departs even more emphatically than 
Wisdom from the Jewish particularism taught in 
Palestine. All men are brethren, similarly organ- 
ized and endowed; before all is set the same task 
of emancipating the soul from the bondage of the 
body. Slavery is the greatest of all evils, and virtue 
consists in obeying the voice of conscience. It is 
the mission of the Israclites to be the priests and 
prophets of the whole human race, and herein lies 
their privilege. But in order to accomplish this 
niomentous task they must have a true spiritual 
understanding of their Law, z.¢e. they must become 
philosophers. This extreme spiritualism was due 
partly to the influence of Greek philosophy, and 
partly to the distance of the Alexandrian Jews 
from Palestine. Equally shut off from contact 
with the schools of the home land, and from the 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, they soon ideal- 
ized their religion. 

7. Christian doctrine gave final shape and pre- 
cision to the Jewish anthropology, and threw a 
flood of light upon the obscurities of a period un- 
rivalled for religious wavering and confusion. ΤῸ 
many things in the current theological teaching 
Christ gave His assent; with regard to others He 
set men upon the right track; others still He re- 
jected or supplanted by positive doctrine of a 
contrary character. To a large extent this was 
done through the use of well-known ideas and 
expressions. The words of Jesus with reference to 
unpardonable sin (Mt 12% ||; ef. 1 Jn δι, He 647) 
probably reflect a pliraseology familiar to the 
Judaism of the age. A propos of this example, 
Langen suggestively remarks that the key to 
many theological difficulties of NT passages lies 
in approaching them from the standpoint of their 
historical connexion (Judenthum, p. 381). With- 
out essentially altering its content, Christian doe- 
trine introduces light and definiteness into the well- 
nigh chaotic mass of religious thought and theory 
which represented the accumulation of centuries. 
As to the nature of man, it distinguishes between 
soul and spirit without embracing Plato’s doctrine 
of trichotomy, and rejects the Pythagorean view 
of the connexion between soul and body. It teaches, 
further, that there is a personal future life for 
man, a resurrection to life, but also to judgment. 
In St. Paul’s Epistles we have the facts of redemp- 
tion joined on to the teaching of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and raised to a definite system. 
Sin, death, and grace appear in their true signili- 
cance and connexion. On the one land, we have 
the loftiest ideal towards which to strive in our 
moral and spiritual growth and development, and 
on the other the Almighty will working from 
eternity towards the fulfilment of Tlis purposes 
(Ro 8) While not showing how the two doctrines 
ean be held in combination without neutralizing 
each other, it teaches both free will and an over- 
ruling Providence, Finally, Christian ethics neither 
ignores the motive inspiring conduct, nor minimizes 
the importance of the external act. It teaches 
that, while the moral quality of an action is deter- 
mined by the inner motive, its outward manifesta- 
tion is also worthy of praise or blame (Mik 14°). 

vy. THE Messianic Hoprt.—l. Meaning of 4 

mip, Gr. 
Χριστός) means ‘anointed,’ and is used most fre- 
quently in OT of the theocratic king of Israel 
(1S 12% ete.), but with a special signilicance when 
applied to David aud his descendants (Ps 188 
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80138.), In Dn 955 the reference is apparently to 
Cyrus (cf. Is 451). The title does not occur either 
in the Apocrypha or in the Apocalyptic literature 
written during the last century and a half B.C. 
In the latter especially there are undoubtedly 
Messianic passages, but the style of composition 
lent itself most naturally to the use of the sym- 
bolical. The earliest extant instance of its dis- 
tinctive use as a technical form is found in the 
anti-Sadducean Psalms of Solomon (1756 18% 8), 
composed 6. 140 B.c. It may be noted here also 
that the expression ‘Messianic hope’ is not free 
from a certain ambiguity, seeing that under this 
title are frequently comprehended two things 
which should be carefully distinguished, viz. the 
expectation of the Messianic era, and the expecta- 
tion of the Messianic king. In tracing the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea in Israel it is necessary 
to keep in view the fact that many Prophetic and 
Apocalyptic writers who look forward confidently 
to a glorious future for the nation entertain no 
expectation of a personal Messiah. The Jews 
cherished a strong belief in the restoration of their 
national prestige as Jehovah’s chosen people. After 
purifying the nation by discipline, He would bestow 
upon them all that heart could wish. This faith, 
already preached by the prophets cf tlie 8th cent. 
B.C., they firmly held apart from and prior to the 
notion of a unique personal deliverer in the form 
of the Messiah. In certain sections of Judaism 
also, and at certain periods, when the latter ex- 
pectation grew dim, the wider hope was never 
relinguished., 

2. Lhe OT position.—The prophets Amos, Hosea, 
and Joel give clear expression to Messianic hopes 
for Israel and Judah, but say nothing of a personal 
Messiah. What they predict is the revived glory 
of the Davidic house (Am 9115) and the return of 
the children of Israel (Hos 3°). Nor does Zeph- 
aniah, in depicting the happy future that shall 
follow the Divine judgment on Israel and the 
nations (3°), introduce at all the figure of Messiah. 
Jeremiah announces the coming of a king of David’s 
line, but seems to think of a succession of them 

7 224 3317); and Obadiah (v.”) speaks of a 
plurality of saviours on Mount Zion. The same 
thought appears to be implied in Ezk 497 45%, 
and elsewhere this prophet idealizes the reign of 
David, referring to him as the ‘shepherd’ of Israel 
and ‘their prince for ever.’ In Isaiah, Micah, 
and Zechariah we meet with a great advance in 
the development of Messianic expectation. These 
prophets do not confine the blessing to their own 
nation, and clearly bring forward the person of a 
particular descendant of David (Is 113-16 9%, Mic 
δ... Zec 9° 14°). The terms in which this king is 
described perfectly fit the character of the Messiah 
as that eame to be recognized in Jewish theology. 

3. The Messianic idea in the Apocrypha.—W hile 
confidently predicting better times for Israel, the 
Apocrypha afford but few materials for the con- 
struction of the doctrine of the Messiah. Baruch, 
Tobit, and Sirach may be noticed first as falling 
within the period between the cessation of pro- 
phecy and the conimencement of the Maccabee 
revival, Baruch comforts Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by the assurance of the destruction 
of their enemies, and of the return of their pro- 
sperity as a united people ‘gathered together by 
the word of the Holy One’ (47%). There is no 
Mediator known to Baruch as accomplishing all 
this. Many of the Fathers pointed to another 
passage (3°°") as a prophecy of the Incarnation ; 
but the words ‘afterward did she (AV ‘he’) ap- 
pear upon earth, and was conversant with men’ 
are niore properly regarded as a personification of 
Wisdom. Tobit’s point of view is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Tle predicts the same happiness for Israel, 


Messianic. 
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and a return to Jerusalem, there to re-establish 
with great pomp the worship of the Lord God. 
But he speaks of no vengeance to be wreaked on 
their enemies, over whom they are rather to ob- 
tain a glorious triumph in the shape of their con- 
version to Judaism (13> 11. 166) Ben Sira knows 
no more of a personal Messiah than either Baruch 
or Tobit. The idea of a glorious future is present 
to his mind, although he expresses himself on the 
subject with great sobriety. He recalls the pro- 
mises made by God to Abraham and to David 
(447! 45% 474), and looks for the return of the 
scattered Jews, for the punishment of their op- 
pressors (361%), and for the breaking of ‘the 
sceptres of the unrighteous’ (3545). In spite of a 
dim Messianic expectation in 44-50 that is in no 
special way connected with an individual Messiah, 
his real interest is in the perpetuity of the Israel- 
itish people. ‘The days of Israel,’ he says, ‘are 
innumerable’ (37%), and ‘their glory shall not be 
blotted out’ (4413). The only other passage we 
need refer to is one which is generally thought to 
be of later origin on account of the great contrast 
it bears to the prevailing doctrine of the book, viz. 
48. This passage, which recalls the closing lines 
of the prophecy of Malachi, speaks of Ehjah re- 
turning at the Inauguration of the Messianic king- 
dom, and that in such a way as to seem to imply 
that the author had hopes of living to see it all. 
But the Gr. text is obscure, and it is certainly not 
safe to conclude that he speaks of a future life. 

‘From the little and in part doubtful evidence 
that remains to us, it would seem that in the 
yeriod between the Captivity and the rise of the 

Taceabees the Messianic hope resolved itself into 
vague anticipations of a glorious and happy future, 
in which the presence of God would be more mani- 
fest, but of which a Messiah would form no essen- 
tial feature’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 199). 
This is exactly the position of those modern Jews 
who say the Messiah is not a person, but an 
epoch. 

In 1 Mac. three passages have been singled out 
for discussion in this connexion :—(1) ‘ David for 
being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom 
for ever and ever’ (25, These words are put into 
the lips of Mattathias, and it is possible that the 
writer, without ascribing this expectation to the 
priest of Modin, contemplated the restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom through the appearance of 
the Messiah. (2) ‘They pulled down the (dese- 
crated) altar, and laid up the stones in the moun- 
tain of the house in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prophet to give an answer concern- 
ing them’ (4%), There is here certainly no specific 
reference to the Messiah. (3) ‘The Jews and 
priests were well pleased that Simon shouid be 
their leader and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet’ (14%). Although 
the absence of the article makes it difficult to 
identify the ‘prophet’ in question with the Mes- 
siah, ‘ the allusion may still fairly be regarded as 
Messianic in the general sense that the expected 
‘faithful prophet” first appeared in Christ’ 
(Camb. Bible, ad loc.). In 2 Mac. there is only 
one passage of Messianic import—‘In God have 
we hope, that he will quickly have mercy upon us, 
and gather us together out of all the earth into 
the holy place’ (318). The use of ‘quickly’ seems 
to imply the expectation of the near approach 
of the Messianic kingdom. There is nothing 
in Judith beyond the mention of ‘the Day of 
Judgment,’ when the Lord Almighty will take 
vengeance on the enemics of Israel (16%). 

In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon likewise 
we meet with little that can claim to be directly 
We have the same belief expressed as 


to the punishment of the enemies of God’s people, 
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and the elevation of the latter to a position of 
supremacy, but all in very general terms (87 5). 
There is just one passagre—2!*-*°_which has been 
often reckoned to be Messianic. It describes the 
suffering of the righteous at the hands of the 
ungodly, here and there in such language as 
makes it very natural to interpret it of the Mes- 
siah. Most probably, however, it is Israel as a 
nation that 15 spoken of here; and many of the 
expressions are to be applied rather to the present 
than to the future. In 16” and other passages 
Israel is called ὁ δίκαιος. Besides, some of the 
things said scarcely admit of Messianic applica- 
tion, e.g. ‘ Let us lie in wait for the righteous man,’ 
‘He is grievous unto us even to behold,’ ‘ We 
were accounted of him as base metal.’ These 
expressions all point to national enmities. More- 
over, the next chapter proceeds to speak of the 
righteous in the ageregate. It is inconcetvable 
that, had the hope of a Messiah been clear to his 
own mind, this writer would not have brought it 
forward in an unmistakable way in his references 
to the glorious kingdom awaiting the godly (51). 
At the same time it may be conceded to Ewald 
that ‘this work should, ... in consideration of 
its central idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 
among the Messianic productions’ (list. v. Ὁ. 
484), 

With the exception of the material supplied by 
2 (4) Esdras, which is dealt with below, this sums 
up what the Apocrypha contain with regard to 
the doctrine of the Messiah; and certainly it is 
impossible to claim anything in the way of de- 
velopment here. Indeed, ‘in the post-Exilian time 
the limitation of Messianic apprehension to OT 
forms becomes again much greater than with 
Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah’ (Riehm, Messianic 
Prophecy, p. 231). 

4. Transformation of Messianic hopes into Apoca- 
lyptic ideas.—In the post-exilic period the ancient 
Messianic promises gradually assumed a new aspect. 
The Apocalyptic presentation of the Messiah-hope 
appears for the first time in the Book of Daniel, 
which seems to have formed the model of most of 
the subsequent literature bearing this name. The 
work dates from the Maccabiean struggle against 
the tyrannical attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(the ‘little horn’ of ch. 7) to suppress Judaism by 
force. Its aim is to revive the courage of the 
Jewish people. This it seeks to do by pointing 
them to the splendid example of religious con- 
stancy set by the heroes of a former age (1-6), and 
to the glorious destiny awaiting them in the future 
(7-12). It deals with the restoration of Israel, and 
the victorious establishment of the worship of J” 
under a Davidic prince, but with a wealth of detail 
that is new, and with a reference of the facts to 
the history of the four great nations which in 
succession ruled the world. The kingdom of God 
is represented as the fifth and last monarchy 
(24t), the final consummation of the Divine pur- 
poses to which the whole series of revolutions, 
political and religious, consecutively lead up. It 
will be preceded hy the Abomination of Desolation 
(951 124), the culminating point in the career of the 
transgressors (8°), This will continue for a fixed 
period, and then the last and vilest of the heathen 
powers will be crushed by the special interposition 
of the Most High, who will transfer the dominion 
to His saints (7). The glorious deliverance will 
be signalized by a partial resurrection of the dead, 
of whom some shall rise to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt (12%). So 
shall be inaugurated the Messiah’s kingdom, which 
shall extend to all nations and never be destroyed 
(7:9). Some think there is here no trace of the 
Messiah, and that the person in human form who 
appears in the vision of Dn 7 is merely the per- 
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sonification of Israel, as the four animals are 
the personification of the four empires; but the 
majority of scholars ascribe to him a supernatural 
character (cf. article SON OF MAN in vol. iv. 
p. 583f.). In any case, the Messianic idea ap- 
pears here in a more precise form than in Sirach. 
Instead of vague predictions of a prosperous 
future, there is a definite date assigned to the 
downfall of Israel’s enemies, and to the assump- 
tion by the chosen people of universal dominion. 
Those who have fallen victiins to persecution will 
not be without their reward ; they will be raised 
up to share in the glories of the Messianic era. 

Subsequent A pocalyptie writers follow the Book 
of Daniel in connecting the advent of the Messiah 
with the general development of human history, 
although they differ from it and from one another 
in their mode of mapping it out. Sometimes it is 
divided simply into the period preceding and that 
following the Messiah’s coming ; sometimes into 
three periods of 1000 years. ‘The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 17 f.) speak of seven 
weeks, Enoch of ten weeks, and the Sibylline Or. 
(25) of ten generations. Other books, however, 
represent the time of the Messiah’s advent as 
known only to God (2 Es 67), Already in Daniel 
the enemies of God’s chosen people are supported 
by the rebel angels (10%* 191), and in the later 
literature their last and greatest enemy is repre- 
sented, not only as a pagan king but as the prince 
of demons, leading all the hosts of evil against the 
Messiah. Some other notable developments occur, 
such as the preparation of the way of the Lord by 
the reappearance not only of Elijah as in Malachi, 
but also of Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah; the 
dating in mystical numbers of the main events 
that usher in the Messianic era; a resurrection 
of the gust (qualifying Dn 199 ; ef. Jos. Ané. XVIII. 
iv. 3, LJ VIII. 1. 4); the giving of a new law for 
the whole world (Sib. Or. 3); and the mil- 
lennium, or reign of tlie Messiah on earth for 1000 
years. These elements sufficiently distinguish the 
apocalypses from the ancient Heb. prophecies. ‘To 
speak more generally, the former are differentiated 
from the latter by their almost purely transcen- 
dental character, and by the wider sweep of their 
horizon. If the essential features of the picture 
are the same as in the prophetic writings, the 
main interest is shifted from the present to the 
future, and the canvas is enlarged. ‘There is 
greater precision, more fulness of detail, and bolder 
colouring. This gradual transformation of Mes- 
slanic hopes into apocalyptic beliefs was the neces- 
sary consequence of the political situation in 
Israel. As each new erisis overtook them, a way 
had to be found of reconciling the prophetic pro- 
mises with present misfortunes. 

But there is an element in Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature which forbids us to regard it as a mere 
extension of ΟἿ᾽ Messianic teaching. Foreign in- 
fluence is clearly traceable in such ideas as those 
of a partial resurrection, a millennial reign, etc. 
And in this stance the external impulse was not 
Greek, but Persian. Between Hellenism and 
Jewish Apocalyptic there is no allinity: the one 
conceived the golden age as past, the other as 
future. In the atmospliere of Alexandrian Juda- 
ism the Messianic hope lost its vitality, and resolved 
itself into little else than a philosophy of human 
betterment from the point of view οἱ religion and 
morals. On the other hand, apocalyptic beliefs 
are closely associated with Babylonia under the 
Persian rule. The scene of the Eook of Daniel, 
in which they were first propounded, is laid in 
Babylon, and the Pal. Apocrypha show that it 
was among the Jews who cither as returned exiles 
or as citizens lad intimate relations with Baby- 


| lon that these views found acceptance. Moreover, 
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the sacred writings of the Persians (Vendiddd, 
ete.) speak of the coming of a deliverer in the last 
days, of the overthrow of the enemies of Ormazd, 
and the consequent establishment of an era of 
happiness analogous to that contemplated in the 
Messianic expectation of the Jews. The re- 
semblance extends even to such details as the 
idea of a fifth monarchy, the resurrection of the 
dead, the millennial reign of the saviour, ete. 
Not that these elements were simply adopted by 
the Jews as an addition to their own Messianic 
hopes by way of supplementing and conipleting 
them. In no case does the resemblance amount 
to identity, and on certain points, as, ¢.g., that of 
the final restoration of the wicked, the Persian 
doctrine was distinctly rejected by the Jews. 
This again influenced their views of the resur- 
rection, which they conceived as partial and not 
universal. The Persian elements traceable in the 
Jewish beliefs of the period merely show that, in 
the fresh interpretation of ancient documents in- 
duced by their changing circumstances, the Jews 
were influenced by the recollection of something 
analogous in Mazdeism. 

We havea typical specimen of Jewish Apocalyptic 
in the Book of Enoch. Difficult critical questions 
arise with reference to this strange and interesting 
book,—questions of date, authorship, and constitu- 
ent elements,—butit is unnecessary for our purpose 
to discuss them. (See the general and special In- 
troductions in Charles’ ed.). Two well-marked sec- 
tions of the book treat of the Messianic expectation, 
viz. the Similitudes (37-71) and the Dream Visions 
(83-90). The date assigned by Charles to the latter 
section is B.C. 166-161, or a little later than Daniel. 
The work of a Hasidean in full sympathy with the 
Maccabeean insurrection, it contains two visions, 
of which the first deals with the judgment of the 
Deluge, and the second gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
entire course of human history from the Creation 
down to the establishment of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. In the first vision no attempt is made to 
explain the origin of human sin. According to 
the representation of the writer, the judgment that 
first fell upon the world was caused by the sin of 
the rebel angels, and not by that of man. In the 
second vision, which employs a symbolism akin to 
that of the Book of Daniel, special stress is laid 
upon the distressful condition of Israel after the 
Exile. This is ascribed to the faithlessness of the 
seventy shepherds, who wickedly destroyed those 
whom God entrusted to their care (89%), But in 
the midst of this oppression, from the party of the 
Hasideeans and in the person of Judas Maccabeeus 
(the ‘great horn’ of 90°), there will arise a deliverer 
whose sword shall destroy their enemies. God 
Himself shall appear, and the earth shall swallow 
them up (90°). Then will ensue the judgment of 
the fallen watchers, the shepherds, and the apostate 
Jews, who will be cast into a fiery abyss (9077), 
This will be followed by the setting up of the new 
Jerusalem, the conversion of the remanent Gentiles, 
and their submission to Israel (9075), the resurrec- 
tion of those who have succumbed to persecution, 
and the gathering of the dispersed of Israel (90°). 
Finally, the Messiah (‘a white bullock’) will 
appear (90°); all the saints will be changed into 
his likeness, and God will rejoice over them (9038), 
We have here ‘the Messiah coming forth from the 
bosom of the community. He 15 ἃ man only, but 
yet a glorified man, and superior to the community 
trom which he springs. So far as he is a man only, 
he may be regarded as the prophetic Messiah as 
opposed to the Apocalyptic Messiah of the Simili- 
tudes, and yet he is not truly the prophetic Mes- 
sinh ; for he has absolutely no function to perform, 
and he does not appear till the world’s history is 


finally closed. Accordingly, his presence here must ἢ 


be accounted for purely through literary reminis- 
cence, and the hope of the Messiah must be re- 
garded as practically dead at this period. The 
writer felt no need of such a personality so long as 
the nation had such a chief as Judas Maccabeus’ 
(Charles, Introd. p. 30 f.). 

5. Lhe Messianic idea in later Palestinian books. 
—The Book of Jubilees (written, according to 
Charles, B.c. 135-105). This work is distinguished 
by the spirituality of its description of the Messi- 
anic kingdom, although the person of the Messiah, 
whom the writer expects to arise from Judah, is 
alluded to only once (31). It is neither strictly 
apocalyptic in form, nor chiefly concerned with the 
subject of the Messianic hope. Only two or three 
passages are of importance for our purpose. Ch. 1 
speaks of the day when the sanctuary of God will 
be established in the midst of Israel for ever and 
ever. Corrected by reproof, the people will abandon 
their idolatry. After having been dispersed among 
the heathen, the penitent Israelites will be gathered 
into one, and God will come and dwell among them. 
On the setting up of the Messianic kingdom, ‘the 
heavens and the earth’. . . ‘and all the luminaries 
shall be renewed’ (139, This idea of the gradual 
transiormation of nature as well as man appears 
to have been taken from Mazdeism (Séderblom, La 
Vie Future @apres le Mazdéisme, p. 254). In ch. 
23 the death of Abraham at the age of 175 years 
gives occasion for some reference to the duration 
of human life, and this again leads the writer to 
portray in glowing colours the future vicissitudes 
of Israel. By reason of sin the infant of three 
weeks will look like acentenarian. But they will 
begin to renounce the sins of their fathers, and 
then their days will gradually lengthen to a 
thousand years, and the servants of the Lord ‘will 
again pursue their enemies.’ In another passage 
universal empire is promised to kings of Jacob’s 
line (3138). The statement that life will be short 
until the day of the Great Judgment (23") seems 
to indicate that the writer conceives the Judgment 
as intervening at the point when after protracted 
trial a new generation penitently kisses the rod. 
This marks the rise of the Messianic era. ‘Jubilees 
will pass away,’ however, before a perfectly pure 
Israel shal} dwell in quiet throughout the land.* 

We must next take account of the Simalitaudes of 
Enoch (chs. 37-71), which Charles refers to B.C. 
95-80. This work exhibits the genuine religious 
spirit of Judaism. The Messianic doctrine in par- 
ticular finds here unique expression. Dealing with 
the old problem, How can the temporary triumph 
of wickedness consist with the justice of God? the 
writer finds the answer in a comprehensive review 
of the world’s history from the first beginnings of 
evil down to the final extrication wrought by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. His 
method is strictly apocalyptic. Men were led 
astray by the watchers, who became subject to 
Satan (54°), After this sinners deny the Lord of 
spirits (38°), and the mighty oppress God’s elect 
children (62°), But the Son of Man along with 
the Head of Days will appear for judgment. Pun- 
ishment will be meted out to the fallen angels (54°), 
the kings and the mighty (38°), and the godless (38° 
etc.), and ‘unrighteousness will disappear as a 
shadow’ from the earth (497). Heaven and earth 
will be transformed (45%), and the elect will live in 
the light of eternal life (58°). The Elect One will 
dwell among them, and ‘with that Son of Man 
will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and 
ever’ (624). Most frequently the Messiah is desig- 

* While Charles admits that this is a correct statement of the 
case ‘if v.11 is correctly handed down and to be taken literally,’ 
he arcues that the view that the Final Judgment precedes the 
Messianic Iingdom is precluded by the writer’s conception of 


this kingdom as ‘a gradual and progressive transformation. 
Cf, the same writer’s note on 2320, 
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nated ‘the Eleet One’ (405 45% ete.), but also ‘the 
Righteous One’ (37°), ‘the Anointed’ (4819 524), and 
‘the Son of Man’ (465: 48? etc.). His pre-exist- 
enee seems to be affirmed in 487°, This is a solitary 
instance of religious speeulation on the part of this 
Apoealyptie writer ; and certainly it is rare to find 
in a Pal. work of pre-Christian date such a union of 
the Messianic idea with the Logos doetrine of Alex- 
andrian and the Wisdom doetrine of Pal. Judaism. 
It probably appealed to him, however, as ‘the fittest 
means of preserving intact the religious eontent of 
the Messianie idea’ (Langen, Judenthwm, p. 414). 
In the Stmilitudes the Messiah appears as (1) 
Prophet and teacher. Wisdom is poured out like 
water before him (491); its secrets stream forth 
from lus mouth (51°). He is the last and highest 
embodiment of the spirit of prophecy (495), and the 
revealer of all that is hidden (46%). (2) Vindieator 
and ruler of the righteous. He has been revealed 
to the elect (62°), and will be a staff to the righteous 
(484). He preserves their lot, and is the avenger 
of their life (48. ‘They shall have the earth for 
their dwelling-place (515); He will abide over them 
(62%); and their faces will be lighted up with joy 
(51°). (8) Judge. The writer’s spiritual eoneep- 
tion of the Messianic idea eomes out specially in 
connexion with the judieial funetion assigned to 
him. The Lord of spirits has ehosen the Messiah 
as judge (494). For this work he is fitted by reason 
of his perfect righteousness (46°). No matter by 
what death they have perished, all the righteous 
will be raised by him to life again (51! 615), and 
no evil shall stand m his presenee (493. He pos- 
sesses the spirit of might (49°), and rules over all 
(625), All judgment is committed unto him, and 
he will sit on the throne of his glory (45° 691"). 
The eonsequences of judgment are presented in 
45°", In the transformed heaven and earth no 
place will be left for sinners. Azazel and all his 
associates he will judge (554). On all men and 
angels, good as well as bad, he will pronounee 
sentenee (61°), and in his presence falsehood will 
be impossible (494 6%). While the writer thus 
boldly represents the Messiah as the supernatural 
Son of Man, clothed with the attributes of Deity 
and separating the righteous from the wieked, it 
is noteworthy that, like other pre-Christian Jewish 
authors, he knows nothing of a Seeond Advent. 
The Messiah is spoken of simply as the deliverer 
of the righteous, the light of the Gentiles (48%), 
and the judge of the world, and his whole activity 
is conneeted with a single appearanee. This may 
help to explain the fact that to the later Judaism, 
and even to tne first Christian disciples, a suffering 
Messiah seemed a contradiction in terms. Rather, 
it was thought, must the Messiah on his coming 
‘abide for ever’ (Jn 1995), in keeping with the 
view already presented in Enoeh of [115 single and 
continual presence upon earth. 

That the Messianic expectation grew stronger 
as the end of the Jewish State drew near is evi- 
denced by the Psalms of Solonion, a eollection of 
18 psalms breathing the spirit of OT poetry, and 
dating from the early years of the Roman supre- 
maey in Palestine (B.C. 70-40). Of these poems, 
which are of Pharisaie authorship, only two (17 
and 18) give expression to sueh hopes. The writer 
strikingly combines the thought of God Himself 
being the King of Israel (17!) with that of an 
endless Davidicg mouarchy (17%). After recalling 
the beginnings of royalty in israel, and bewailing 
the havoe wrought by the stranger (?=Pompey), 
he pleads with God for their restoration under 
‘a son of David’ (177). He then goes on to 
deseribe the person of the future Messianic king, 
on whieh he lays greater stress than his prede- 
cessors (Daniel, Sirach, etc.). This ruler will 
gather again the holy people, over whom he will 


reign in righteousness (17%), The heathen (175 
27. 31) and the ‘ proud sinners,’ 7.¢. the Hasmonceans 
(vv.76f 42), will be driven from the inheritance 
usurped by them. The subject nations will come 
to a purified Jerusalem to bring her wearied 
ehildren as gifts, and to see the glory of the Lord 
(172), Himself without sin (1741), there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints, and 
their king is the Lord’s Anointed (17%). Ordinary 
methods of warfare he will not resort to (17%), but 
will smite the earth with the word of his mouth 
(17°). The period of his dominion is limited: ‘he 
shall not faint all his days.’ Such is the beauty 
of the king of Israel, and happy are they who are 
born in his days (17% 18’). This bright expecta- 
tion of a Messiah in face of the triumph of the 
Roman arms shows that the downfall of the 
national dynasty was marked by a distinct revival 
of Messianic hopes. The writer eontrasts the evils 
of the present with the glorious future awaiting 
Israel when they shall have returned to God. The 
Messianic idea is treated, however, more with 
referenee to its bearing on the earthly prospects 
of the Israelitish people than is the ease in Enoch, 
and it is very doubtful whether the supernatural 
at all enters into the poet’s coneeption of lis hero. 
While there is no secularization of the Messianie 
idea, the future king is represented as David’s 
sueecessor upon the earthly throne (11. 18*?°), 

At the eommeneement of the Christian era the 
Messianic idea in its spiritual significance had 
faded largely from the popular mind. It was in 
truth the secularization of this idea that led to 
the erueifixion of Jesus. A Messiah of another 
sort was wanted. This feeling found its strongest 
manifestation in the fanaticism of the Zealots, 
wlio, on the prineiple that God had already (under 
the Maeeabees) delivered Israel from the yoke of a 
great heathen empire, continually fomented rebel- 
lion against the power of Rome. At the opposite 
pole from this was the exclusively spiritual coneep- 
tion of Messianic propheey whieh had become the 
specialty of apoealyptie authors. Both of these 
elements originally entered into the Messianic 
idea, but gradually they came to be sharply dis- 
tinguished. 

In the Assumption of Moses, written according 
to Charles A.D. 7-30, but doubtless embodying 
views current before its composition, the Jewish 
lawgiver recounts to Joshua the future history of 
the nation down to Messianie times. The work is 
apocalyptie, and gives expression to the Messianie 
idea on its purely religious side. There is no 
mention of any vietory over the heathen. ‘The 
writer abandons the hope of an earthly Messiah,” 
and some would even deteet hostility to this hope 
in the statement that ‘the Eternal God alone. . . 
will appear to punish the Gentiles’ (107). In the 
beautiful passage forming eh. 10 there is nothing 
beyond an ardent expectation that J” will manifest 
Himself for the punishment of their enemies and 
the salvation of the chosen people. The theo- 
eratie kingdom, which will be preeeded by a day 
of repentanee (118), will extend to ‘the whole erea- 
tion’ (101). The dominion of the devil shall have 
an end, and Israel’s enemies shall be punished 
by the hands of the angel (Michael), 105-58, God 
will also exalt Israel to heaven (10°), whenee they 
shall joyfully behold their enemies in Ge(henna).t 

The trend of Jewish Messianic expeetation just 
before and after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans is exhibited in the Apocalypses of 
Barueli and 2 (4) Esdras. These two writings 


* Hilgenfeld's identification of ‘Taxo’ (91) with the Messiah is 
purely arbitrary. Cf. vol. iii. p. 449°. 

+ According to the conjecture of Charles, who for ἐν γῇ (sin 
terram) reads in Gehenna, and thus certainly gets a better 


“ sense. 
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have so many affinities that some have regarded 
them as from the same hand; but, according to 
the most recent scholarship as represented by 
Kabisch and Charles, they are composite works 
derived from several authors. Baruch reflects the 
Judaism of the latter half of the Ist cent. A.D. 
The Messianic portions, which present an opti- 
mistie view of the earthly prospects of Israel, seem 
to have been written prior to A.D. 70. They are 
three in number—(1) 27-30'. The coming tribula- 
tion, which will fall into twelve periods, will ex- 
tend to the whole earth, and the enemies of Israel 
will be destroyed. After that the Messiah will 
appear, and the surviving ‘remnant’ will feed not 
only on the flesh of animals and the fruits of the 
earth, but on manna from the skies. It will be 
a time of plenty, of marvels, and of joy. At the 
end of his reign the Messiah ‘ will return in glory’ 
to heaven. (2) 36-40. Four successive world- 
empires antagonistic to Zion will rise and perish. 
When the last and most terrible of these (Rome) 
is ripe for destruction, then will be revealed ‘the 
principate of my Messiah, which is like the 
fountains and the vine, and when it is revealed 
it will root out the multitude of his host.’ The 
last surviving leader (?= Pompey) will be put to 
death by ‘my Messiah,’ whose reign will endure 
for ever, until the world of corruption is at an 
end. Here tle Messiah plays a more active part 
than in the former section, the protection of Israel 
and the overthrow of their enemies being repre- 
sented as his sole work. (8) 53-74. In this section, 
which magnifies the Law while expressing the 
popular Messianic expectation, the writer divides 
the history of the world into twelve periods of evil 
(black waters) and good (bright waters) alternately, 
followed by a period of woes (the last and blackest 
waters). ‘l'o these succeeds the Messiah’s kingdom 
(the bright lightning). He will judge the nations, 
sparing those who have not trodden down the seed. 
of Jacob, but slaying the enemies of Israel. He 
will then continue to sit on the throne of his 
kingdom, and all tribulation will vanish before 
the universal joy. 

The representation of 2 (4) Esdras (written, 
according to Schiirer, in the reign of Domitian, 
A.D, 81-96), while of the same spiritual type, is 
marked by some striking peculiarities of its own. 
Among the Jews hitherto the thought of a glorified 
Messiah had been universally prevalent, but pseudo- 
lizra speaks of him as dying after an activity of 400 
years, and says nothing of his resurrection. After 
the death of Christ, the world, he says, shall re- 
lapse into primeval silence for seven days, ‘so that 
no man shall remain.’ Then the new world shall 
be ushered in, the earth shall restore its dead, 
aud the Most High shall be revealed upon the seat 
of judgment (7**-). In contrast to the view pre- 
sented in the Assumption of Moses, this writer 
not only sharply distinguishes the Messiah from 
J” Himself, but also gives a figurative delineation 
of his person. He is described as a lion rising up 
out of the wood and rebuking the eagle (7.e. im- 

erial Rome) for her unrighteousness. While he 

as been kept by the Most High unto the end in 
order to condemn the Romans, the rest of the 
Jewish people shall live happily under his sway 
until the Day of Judgment (12%), Again he is 
pictured as a man coming up from the midst of 
the sea, and flying with the clouds of heaven (13°). 
Planting himself upon.a great mountain (the 
emblem of Zion), he encounters a mighty host who 
have gathered themselves against him from the 
four winds of heaven, and destroys them by the 
flaming breath of his lips. Coming down from the 
mountain, he then calls to him another and ‘ peace- 
able’ multitude (the ten tribes). These figures, it 
15. explained, are used of ‘ this nry son’ (1397), and, 


although it is not easy to deduce from them a 
very concrete doctrine of the Messiah’s person, 
one or two points are sufficiently clear. The writer 
dissociates himself from the view current in the 
Judaisni of his time: according to him, the Mes- 
sial is in no sense an earthly king. At the same 
time it is plain, from the representation he gives 
of him as dying, that he does not conceive him as 
possessing essential Deity. Neither is he depicted 
as an ordinary man: he comes up out of the sea, 
‘as it were the likeness of a man,’ and flies with 
the clouds of heaven. As fire melts wax, so his 
voice burns those that hear it (1335), It would 
therefore seem that in this apocalypse the Messiah 
is conceived as a created being of a quite peculiar 
kind, who appears as a man among men for the 
destruction of Jellovah’s enemies and the restora- 
tion of His people, although not as an earthly 
otentate. The Most High has reserved him for 
ong (135), until the moment appointed for his 
coming. ‘No man upon earth can see my son, 
or those that be with him, but in the time of his 
day’ (1353. Then he shall be revealed (738), and 
his appearance will herald that revolution which 
shall destroy the power of Rome and bring together 
the scattered tribes of Israel. 

It is clear from the Shemoneh ‘Esreh—the chief 
prayer which it was the duty of every Israelite to 
repeat thrice daily, and which, although it attained 
its final form only after A.D. 70, must be considered 
much more ancient as to its groundwork—that the 
hopes expressed in these apocalypses were cherished 
by the nation as a whole. Prayer is offered for the 
gathering of the dispersed, the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, the revival of the Davidic kingdom, and the 
restoration of the sacrificial service. ; 

6. The Messianic expectation in Hellenrsire 
Judaism, —If in Palestine the hope associated 
with the advent of the ideal Davidic king had not 
altogether waned in presence of the political and 
religious liberty enjoyed under the Hasmonzan 
dynasty, the people were at least content to wait 
for the rise of a new prophet (1 Mac 14%). But 
in Egypt, where they were still under Gentile 
dominion, the Jews seem to have cherished more 
warmly the hope of a Messianic deliverance. ‘T'hus 
about B.c. 140 the oldest Jewish portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles predict the approach from the 
East of a God-sent king, who will take vengeance 
on his adversaries, and male war to cease througli- 
out the earth. Heathen opposition to the temple 
will collapse under the stroke of the Immortal, 
whose children will live in peace and quietness 
under the protection of His hand. At sight of 
this the Gentiles shall accept God’s law, and bring 
gifts to the temple. So shall be inaugurated the 
reign of peace. God will set up an eternal king- 
dom over all mankind, with Jerusalem as its 
central seat, and under the just sway and judicial 
control of the prophets (3-4). Although the 
Messiah is not named, and although the main 
stress of the prophecy is laid on the triumph of the 
Law, the introduction of the figure of the Messianic 
king into the writer’s delineation of the future is 
nevertheless very significant in view of the abstract 
spiritualism affected by Alexandrian Judaism gene- 
rally, and already traceable in the LAX. No less 
remarkable is it that even a speculative moralist 
like Philo, in his delineation of the happiness in 
store for the righteous, should avail hiniself of the 
image of the Messianic king. According to this 
writer, all adherents of the Law will be liberated 
‘at a given sign on one day.’ Led by a Divine 
appearance, visible only to the delivered, they will 
rebuild the ruined cities, and the desert will be 
fertilized (de Easeer. 8-9). On their deliverance 
the dispersed Israelites will stream together to a 


' certain place: the indefiniteness here is probably 
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due to a spiritualizing in Philo’s mind of the Zion 
of the prophets. The coming era will be signal- 
ized by the tameness of wild beasts (de Preemiis 
et Panis, 15ff.); by the saints’ bloodless victory 
in battle [‘ Then, says the prophecy (Nu 24’, LAX), 
aman who goes to battle and makes war shall go 
forth and subdue great and populous nations, God 
Himself sending help to His saints’ (26. 16)]; by 
the blessing of physical health and strength (17- 
18); and by that of wealth and prosperity (20). 
Athough there is here no express mention of a 
personal Messiah, the latter is nevertheless clearly 
indicated in the warrior who subdues great nations. 
The use of such language, alien as it is to Philo’s 
general point of view, is a proof of the prevalence 
of the Messianic idea in his time. It is more after 
his manner to lay stress upon the liberating power 
of virtue, and this he contrives to do, without, how- 
ever, altogether excluding the activity of the Logos 
as a fundamental factor in the future salvation. 
The Hellenistic sympathies of Josephus are ap- 
parent in his treatment of the Messianic idea. He 
studiously ignores it. Only in two passages of his 
writings does it find the faintest expression. In 
recording Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream he declines to explain the meaning 
of the stone which was cut out of the mountain 
and destroyed the image (Dn 2"), on the ground 
that as a historian he is not concerned with the 
future (Ant. X. x. 4). Again, in remarking upon 
the fulfilment of several of Balaam’s predictions, 
he takes no account of the Messianic prophecy in 
Nu 244, but merely adds: ‘ One may easily guess 
that the rest will have their completion in due 
time’ (Ant. Iv. vi. 5). No further evidence is 
required to show that in his presentation of Jewish 
history the Messianic prophecies of the OT are 
deliberately ignored. When he says of Jesus, 
‘This is the Christ’ (Ané. XVIII. 111. 3), all he 
means to convey is that He was popularly re- 
garded as the Jewish Messiah. Certainly, the 
words do not contain the confession of his own 
faith. That he had personally abandoned (if in- 
deed he ever understood) the Messianic hope is 
clear from his declaration to his fellow-countrymen 
at the siege of Jerusalem that Rome was invincible, 
and that God had now given the dominion to Italy 
(GJ v. ix. 3), as well as from his impudent trans- 
ference of it to the rule of Vespasian (807 VI. v. 4). 
After the Exile the doctrine of the Messianic 
expectation appears to have assumed two very 
different forms—one in Palestine, and the other 
in Egypt. The increased clearness of the pro- 
phetic doctrine had been accompanied in Palestine 
by an increased departure from the true under- 
standing of the scriptural position. In the pre- 
vailing popular conception the religious character 
of the Messiah was overlooked. Men either thought 
of him as a temporal prince, or lost sight of the 
personal element altogether in their anticipation 
of a temporal kingdom. ‘'The theocratic views of 
the people made it impossible for them to separate 
the thought of the Messiah from that of a victori- 
ous earthly king, and caused them to cling to the 
political idea till it was finally extinguished in the 
ashes of the Holy City.’* In Egypt the doctrine 
had a different history. Ifthe notion of a Messianic 
ruler did not cease to be popularly contemplated, no 
lace at all was given to a visible Messiah in the 
Jewish - Alexandrian philosophy. Where Philo 
does introduce the figure of the Messianic king, 
this is done purely as a concession to the popular 
sentiment, and not because it falls in with his 
ethical view. 


of things. 


| had lost its first attractiveness. 


dom were all the Messiah they wished. No other 
view would square with their philosophical system, 
which did not favour the concrete and visible side 
This was the opposite extreme of the 
development in Palestine, and it is not improbable 
that what yet remained of true Messianic hope in 
the latter country was due to the tenacity with 
which their brethren in Egypt clung to the mys- 
tical conception of the Messianic deliverance. 

7. Peculiarities of the later Messianic hope.— 
From the situation as broadly reflected in Pales- 
tine and in Egypt it is clear that the hope of a 
bright future, which formed an integral part of the 
religious consciousness of Israel, assumed various 
aspects in different minds and at dillerent periods 
of the national development. Particularly note- 
worthy are some well-marked points of contrast 
between the older and the later Messianic hope. 
These have been well stated by Schtirer (JP τι. 
ii. p. 129 {f.), whom we here follow. (1) Upon the 
whole, the former contemplated nothing more than 
the advent of better times, when a purified nation 
under a wise and just Davidie king should occupy 
a place of power and influence, and enjoy all the 
blessings of peace and prosperity. (2) While the 
former was almost entircly national, the latter 
erowingly assumed an individual character. Every 
pious Jew would share in the glory of the future 
kinedom, and for this end the righteous dead 
would be raised to life again. (3) The former did 
not ¢o beyond the circle of earthly circumstances, 
whereas the latter conceives the future salvation 
as transcending the sphere of the present. (4) 
In later times, and in the hands of the scribes, 
the Messianic hope assumed a more scholastic 
form than in the earlier prophetic days. ‘The 
poetic image was stiffened into dogma’ in a way 
not possible so long as the Messianic expectation 
was a living reality. While this characterization 
is broadly true, it is to be remembered that ‘even 
in later times the old hope of a glorious future for 
the nation maintained the supremacy. This forms, 
even in the later view of the future, the determin- 
ing ground-plan of the picture. And just as upon 
this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of 
the later view have stronger or weaker influence, 
and produce this or that alteration, is the old 
image now more now less, now in one way now 
in another, specially modified and supplemented ’ 
(HJP I. ii. p. 135), 

8. Question as to the retrogression of the Mes- 
sianie idea during the post-Prophetic neriod.—-Was 
there a break in the development of this doctrine? 
Did the distinctively Messianic hope disappear 
with the cessation of prophecy, to be revived only 
with the advent of Christianity? It would be 
wrong to suppose that it ever became absolutely 
extinct. In order to this the Prophetic books of 
the OT must have perished, and the synagogues 
must have been closed. Neither of these things 
had happened. Even in the darkest days there 
yet remained some earnest souls who clung to the 
old faith and tried to revive it. It is, however, 
undeniable that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah went greatly down after the Prophcts 
were silent. The hope of a bright future for 
Israel never wavered, yet there was a very strong 
disposition no longer to associate it with the 
raising of an ideal Davidic king to the throne. 
For many, the Prophetic picture of such a king 
They had waited 
for him long enough, and he lad not appeared. 
Thus among the great mass of the Jewish people 


The conception of the Alexandrian | there was no living faith in a personal Messiah at 


philosophers was wholly ideal, and exclusive of | the time when the Apocrypha were composed. 


personal Messianic activity. The Law and wis- 


* See the author's From the αι to the ddvent (Clark’s 
Handbook Series), p. 175. 


What was the reason of this retrogression? So 
far as we can judge, it was due to two considera- 
tions—(1) The hope of the Jews was a distant 
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hope. It was in books—that was all. They took 
for granted that there would be no great realiza- 
tion of it in their time, and looked upon the living 
realities of Divine grace as contined to the past 
and the future. Such want of heart manifested 
in regard to this great central doctrine was neces- 
sarily a crushing blow to the national develop- 
ment. (2) Their hope was a political hope. The 
transient glory of the Maccabzan period gave a 
measure of religious life, but any further deliver- 
ance that was longed for was rather along the 
same lines. ‘The speedy triumph of the Mac. 
cabees satisfied for a time the aspirations of the 
people ; and a longer period of suffering and dis- 
appointment was needed to develop the hope of a 
Messiah into a passion among the masses of the 
nation, and into a doctrine in the schools of the 
learned’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 269). 
The hopes centred on the Hasmonzean princes 
were gradually seen to be delusive, and in the 
strug¢le for supremacy between a secularized 
hierarchy and the Pharisees or party of the Law 
the people took the side of the latter. Turning 
from all human kingship, they looked for deliver- 
ance to the king whom ἵν Himself would raise up 
from David’s line. That in the time of Christ this 
hope was generally prevalent is manifest from the 
Gospels. It had been abundantly proved that the 
kingdom of God could not perfect itself under the 
restrictions of an earthly State. But that stone 
which the builders rejected was soon to become 
the head of the corner in the prophetic building ; 
and in the person and work of Jesus as Messiah 
the true spiritual idea of the Divine kingdom was 
to arise and prevail. 

vi. ESCHATOLOGY. —In the OT, eschatological 
doctrine appears in a very undeveloped form, and, 
though it cannot be said to occupy a large place in 
the Apocrypha either, there is yet enough in these 
post-canonical books to show that in the period 
after the Exile there was a much clearer appre- 
hension of a future life than there had been in 
the earlier stages of the nation’s history. It is, 
however, in the Apocalyptie literature of the 
two centuries preceding the Christian era that the 
most marked development in eschatology is met 
with. In these works the inherent importance of 
the subject, connected as it was with the Mes- 
sianic hope, combined with the Jewish fondness 
for elaborate and fantastie presentation of truth 
to give it a foremost place. 

1, The OT position.—By many scholars (Stade, 
Schwally, Charles) the eschatological ideas of the 
early Hebrews are traced to the ancestor worship 
of Semitic heathenism. However this may be, it 
is certain that in the Mosaic legislation the out- 
look is confined to the present sphere of existence: 
virtue is rewarded, and vice punished, during this 
life. Both in pre- Mosaic and in Mosaic times, 
however, the view that death does not end the 
conscious life of all had taken possession of the 
popular mind. It comes out in connexion with 
the translations of Enoch (Gn 574) and Elijah 
(2 K 2"), although immortality is here conceived 
as a possibility only for soul and body together, 
previous to death, and not after it. The thought 
of Jehovah’s power restoring the dead through 
human instrumentality (1 K 1733, 2 K 4%), which 
is of later occurrence, also implies the thought of 
a future life. According to the Heb. conception, 
death does not mean absoluteextinction. Although 
the dead person does not in any real sense live, he 
still subsists. 


forgetfulness (Ps 94% 115), the house appointed 
for all living (Job 30%). 
ence, the dreamy counterpart of his past life, he 
has no fellowship with the living, whether men or 


He descends into Sheol, a dreary | 
region of darkness (Job 107), a land of silence and | 


In this shadowy exist-_ 


God (Ps 6°, Is 384%). He has nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Into this conception of Sheol 
no moral element enters; there is no distinction 
made between good and bad. Personal identity, 
however, is not lost, and the kingdom of the dead 
reflects the family and other distinctions of the 
upper world. Thus men are gathered into tribes 
(Gn 25°%- etc.), and kings sit upon thrones (Is 
1496), 

Although they did not actually formnlate either 
the doctrine of immortality or that of the resur- 
rection, the Prophets by their ethical tendency 
prepared the way for a more spiritual develop- 
ment. Their insistence upon the fact that Israel’s 
relation to J” is morally conditioned, was fitted to 
awaken the consciousness of a new life through 
fellowship with God. The conception of a life of 
blessedness beyond the grave was the necessary 
corollary of the law of individual retribution as 
proclaimed by Jeremiah (31°) and developed by 
Ezekiel (184). That this law as thus stated caused 
much perplexity to the afilicted righteous is evi- 
dent from Job and Ecclesiastes as well as from 
several of the Psalms. And, although the doe- 
trine of a blessed future life in which the wrongs of 
the present will be righted is nowhere definitcly 
taught in these books, they contain passages in 
which it certainly seems to be implied (Job 1458. 
19°, Ps 49. 73). [11 1π Job the immortality of the 
individual is no more than a deep aspiration, in 
Ps 49 and 73 it becomes a settled spiritual con- 
viction. Early in the 3rd cent., and even perhaps 
late in the 4th, it was merged in the larger 
doctrine of the resurrection, which embraced not 
only the idea of an individual immortality, but 
also that of the Messianic kingdom. ‘Thus for 
a time the former idea completely fell into the 
background, since to the Jew the future blessed- 
ness of his nation was more than the well-being of 
the individual. 

This eschatology of the nation is reflected in the 
Prophetical books of the OT, especially in the 
conception of the day of J’, when judgment will 
be meted out to Israel’s enemies, and unmingled 
happiness to the chosen people, the judgment on 
the former being the inaugural prelude to the 
national blessedness of the latter. We have 
here the oldest expression of a conception which 
subsequently assumed various forms. In the 7th 
cent., when the Jews chafed under the cruelty of 
their Assyrian oppressors, Nahum and Habak- 
kuk reasserted it with only slight modification. 
According to Amos, however (and also Hosea, 
who, while not using the expression ‘day of 
Jehovah,’ predicts the judgment which it denotes, 
13!28:), it is upon Israel itself that the judgment 
will most severely fall (37), for in His ‘day’ J” 
will manifest Himself, not in order to the triumph 
of Israel, but for the vindication of His own 
righteousness. In Isaiah and Micah the judg- 
ment is represented as falling chiefly upon Judah 
and Jerusalem (Is 1348. 298, Mic 813), while in Zeph- 
aniah it is set forth for the first time as enibracing 
the whole world (118), and leaving only a righteous 
remnant in Israel (32%), In Jeremiah the day of 
J” is mainly, although not exclusively, directed 
against Judah (37°); but at the same time there 
is held out the hope that the national life will be 
regenerated and restored (331 2455), and that the 
Gentiles shall be converted, and only the impeni- 
tent destroyed (1216). ; 

The epoch of the Exile witnessed a revival of 
individualism in religion. According to Ezekiel 
and his followers, judgment means the destruction 
of the Gentiles and the purification of Israel mau 
by man in order to the establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, which will be introduced by the 
day of J’. In the post-exilic age the idea of judg- 
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ment recedes before that of a universal Messianic 
kingdom. Through Israel as the Servant of J” all 
nations shall embrace the true religion (42°! 496 
8915. 6813), and yield themselves to Him of their 
own accord (Is 2°=Mic 44), In Is 19! Eoypt 
and Assyria are placed alongside of Israel as 
sharing in her spiritual blessedness, while in 
Mal 14 we have the language of unqualified uni- 
versalism, and the acceptance by J” as a pure 
offering even of the unconscious sacrifices of the 
heathen. In contrast to this standpoint, however, 
the particularism of Ezeliel continued to have its 
advocates, and the Messianic kingdom was viewed 
as the close preserve of a reunited Israel (Hos 85, 
Mic 5°, Is 9"), the Gentiles being either excluded 
or represented as in subjection to Israel. In Hae. 
(28) and Zec. (1!**-) the day of J” is depicted as 
involving the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
as consequent on the rebuilding of the temple. 
Joel’s point of view is already apocalyptic; the 
nations generally will be destroyed, and Israel 
justified ; there is no moral sifting of Israel as in 
older prophets. In the apocalypse of Daniel it is 
taught that when evil has reached its height the 
end of the world will ensue. 

It needed a combination of both the individual 
and the national aspects of the thought of a blessed 
future for the righteous to form the fuller doc- 
trine of the resurrection as apparently conceived 
by the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.c. If we accept Cheyne’s view as to the date 
(6. 334 B.C.) of the remarkable passage Is 26”, and 
Charles’ interpretation of its meaning, it was then 
held that immortality would indeed be secured to 
the righteous individual, but would consist in his 
resurrection to share in the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. Post-canonical development.—But, although 
the doctrines of immortality and the resurrection 
were thus steadily establishing themselves in 
Jewish thought, it was only very gradually that 
they won their way to general recognition among 
the people. In several of the OT Apocrypha there 
is no mention of them. Sirach limits to this life 
both the punishment of wickedness and the reward 
of righteousness. Even after the doctrine of the 
resurrection was being regularly taught in the 
schools of the Pharisees, many of the Jews evi- 
dently had no clear ideas upon the subject (Mk 
9”), At the same time, in the post - canonical 
literature there is undeniably a further develop- 
ment of the eschatological conceptions of the later 
prophets. The new views regarding the future 
destiny of man assumed two distinct forms—one in 
Palestine, the other in Egypt. Τὸ the Pal. Jew the 
future life was made real only through a bodily 
resurrection ; to the Alexandrian, it was the neces- 
sary consequence of the immortality of the soul. 

The 2nd cent. B.C. witnessed a great advance 
in eschatology. Instead of the old indefinite- 
ness of the day of J”, we have the formulation of 
distinct ideas. The Book of Enoch especially 
describes the last things and the other world in 
minute detail. 

(1) Future judgment.—A prominent feature in 
the eschatological development of the period is the 
strongly expressed certainty with regard to future 
retribution, in contrast to the admitted uncertainty 
that men will in this life be rewarded according 
to their works. In the view of the apocalyptic 
writers of this century the establishment on earth 
of the Messianic kingdom will be preceded by 
judgment and just recompense for all men living, 
and for some or all of the Israelitish dead, as 
well as for the fallen angels. Toa certain extent 
punishment has already been administered through 
the first world-judgment on the angels who formed | 


unions with the daughters of men, on their 
children, and on all men living at the time of 
the Deluge (Enoch 10”), These angels are bound 
fast in gloomy caverns under the hills (10% 1), 
while the souls of men are relegated to Sheol (22), 
until the final judgment that shall usher in the 
reign of the Messiah. Then will judgment be 
pronounced upon the impure angels, the demons 
who have hitherto escaped punishment (161), and, 
with the exception of one special class of sinners 
(2235), upon all Israel. The fact of an individual 
judgment after death is thus already taught in 
the oldest section of the Book of Enoch. It is also 
found in Jubilees (439 598: etc.) in special connexion 
with the idea of ‘heavenly tables,’ on which 
‘judgment is written down for every creature 
and for every kind.” We have it embodied like- 
wise in the Apocalypse of Baruch (4), according 
to which those who have rejected God’s law will 
first behold the righteous invested with the splen- 
dour of angels, and ‘afterwards depart to be 
tormented.’ There is here no limitation of the 
idea to faithless Israelites. In the contemporary 
Book of Daniel (B.c. 168), which presents a con- 
trast to the Book of Enoch in respect that it has 
in view the future of the nation rather than that 
of the individual, judgment is executed by the 
saints (7%) as a prelude to the final judgement 
at the hands of the Almighty (9%). Although 
nothing is said as to the judgment of angels, 
that of the angel princes of Persia (10!* 30) and 
Greece (107°) is implied. In Enoch 83-90 (written 
B.C. 166-161), the last judgment is likewise placed 
at the inauguration of the Messianie kingdom. 
Special reference is made to the judgment wrought 
by the ‘ great sword’ of Judas Maccabzeus (005), 
whose victorious campaigns against the Syrians 
were being carried on when this part of Enoch was 
written. In this section of the book the thought 
of a general individual judgment is set forth in 
great judicial detail. A throne is erected for the 
Lord of the sheep; the sealed books are opened ; 
the seven archangels are commanded to bring 
before Him the evil angels (the fallen Watchers), 
who are cast inte an abyss of fire; the seventy 
faithless ‘shepherds’ of Israel and the ‘blinded 
sheep’ (ἴ.6. apostate Jews) share the same fate. 
After this the Messianic kingdom is set up on 
earth; anew Jerusalem takes the place of the old, 
and the righteous who have suffered oppression are 
brought into it (90%), 

During the last century B.o. there occurred a 
radical change in Jewish eschatology. What lay 
at the root of this was the conviction that an 
eternal Messianic kingdom cannot be suitably 
manifested on the present earth. Such a view 
had obviously an important bearing upon the 
whole field of eschatological thought. It led the 
writers of this century to take new ground with 
respect to the kingdom, and the place of the Final 
Judgment relatively to it. Some cut the knot by 
denying the eternity of the earthly Messianic 
kingdom (Enoch 91-104); others by postulating 
the idea of a new heaven and a new earth (Enoch 
37-70). The latter section of the Book of Enoch 
is the only work of this century which still places 
the Final Judgment at the inauguration of the 
Messianic kingdom. All others dating from this 
period (Enoch 91-104, Ps.-Sol., etc.), appear to 
relegate it to its close. As to the scope of the 
Judgment, the view of the former period remains 
unaltered; it extends to all men and angels, 
richteous and wicked. Enoch 91-104 follows 
Daniel in speaking of a preliminary judement 
wrought through the instrumentality of the saints. 
In Ps-Sol 17. 18 the Messiah himself is judge, 
although the act of judgment here is probably 
confined to the destruction of the hostile powers. 


a eg tp ar Se fy δ ἐὁοϑ ο͵᾽ς-- 
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The Pal. Judaism of the Ist cent. A.D. con- 
tinued virtually to reflect the eschatological posi- 
tion arrived at in the preceding century. Iu the 
Assumption of Moses, as well as in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras (certain sectious ex- 
cepted), there is conserved the idea of a prelimi- 
nary judgment. The Final Judgment on men and 
angels is placed at the close of the Messianic 


kingdom, or, failing the expectation of such a- 


kingdom, at the close of the age (Apoc. of Baruch), 
or on the completion of the number of the right- 
eous (2 (4) Esdras). 

So far as the doctrine of a Future Judgment 
is concerned, it would therefore appear from the 
above that the Apoeryphal period witnessed very 
decided developments. Although the OT idea of 
judgment through the overthrow of existing hostile 
powers was to some extent retained (Enoch 90!**, 
Assumption of Moses 3, Apoc. of Baruch 72%, 
2 Es 134), this gradually gave way to that of a 
forensic act. The Judgment was placed for the 
most part at the end of the Messiah’s reign instead 
of at its commencement. It tended to assume a 
growingly personal and individual character. The 
scope of the Judgment was also extended so as to 
include all, men and angels alike. Obviously, we 
have here a distinct approximation to the doctrine 
of the Judgment as given by Christ Himself. ‘He 
employs many of the terms which were current, 
while He relieves the popular beliefs of all that was 
gross, fantastic, or trivial. He brings to the OT 
conception the extension and the certainty which 
it needed. The spiritual principles of His teach- 
ing, and the things which it adds to the Heb. 
faith on the subject, make the old doctrine a new 
one.’* That He is Himself the Judge, that every 
man will be judged by Him ‘according to his 
works,’ and that His judgment is final,—these are 
the transforming elements by which all the de- 
ficiencies of the pre-Christian conception are re- 
moved, and the doctrine of a Future Judgment is 
raised to a clear and definite position in the doc- 
trinal structure of revealed religion. 

(2) Realms of the departed.—(a) Sheol.—In Dn 
12?, according to the most probable reading, this 
is designated ‘the ground (land) of dust,’ and 
seems to be used in its OT sense as denoting a 
region devoid of moral distinctions. It is repre- 
sented as the final abode of all mankind save the 
best and the worst in IsraeJ, of whom the former 
shall rise to ‘seonian life,’ and the latter be cast 
into Gelienna. For these two classes Sheol is 
only a temporary and intermediate abode. The 
writer appears to have in his mind the faithful 
and the apostates in the struggle with Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

From the detailed description in Enoch 22 it 
is manifest that during the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
conception of Sheol underwent a radical change. 
From being a place free from mora] distinctions it 
has become a place of retribution, where men are 
dealt with according to their deserts. Here all 
souls assemble (22°), and await the Judgment in 
their respective habitations. Of these there are 
four—two for the spirits of the righteous, (1) for 
those who have died an unmerited death, (2) for 
the rest of the righteous ; and two for the spirits 
of the wicked, (1) for those who have already been 
punished in this life for their wickedness, (2) for 
those who escaped punishment in the upper world. 
From three of these divisions there is a resurree- 
tion to final judgment; but from the fourth, the 
abode of sinners to whom death came as the 
punishment of their crimes, there is no resurrec- 
tion. In their case Sheol is equivalent to hell. 


Ethically, this represents a great advance upon | 
the old Heb. conception, although it is of too cast- 


* Salmond, Christian Doct. of Immortality 3, p. 318. 


iron a description to be truly ethical. The soul 
ean neither become better nor worse, and ‘Sheol 
thus conceived is only a place of petrified moralities 
and suspended graces’ (Charles, Eschatology, 187). 

Soon, however, this fault was to be remedied, 
for in 2 Mac 19:38. moral transformation in Sheol 
is considered possible. Judas is said to have 
offered sacrifice for the fallen warriors, ‘for if 
he were not expecting that they that had fallen 
would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to 
pray for the dead.’ During the last century B.c. 
Sheol is regarded (1) as the intermediate abode of 
the dead, whence all Israelites (2 Mac 6”), and 
possibly all without distinction (Enoch 511), rise to 
judgment; (2) as the final abode of the wicked, 
2.6. as hell (Enoch 568, Ps-Sol 14° ete.), where 
souls are slain (Enoch 99%), In Enoch 91-104 
Sheol is almost synonymous with Gehenna, and 
in Ps.-Sol. entirely so. The Simzlitudes conceive 
Sheol as the preliminary abode of those dying 
previous to the establishment of the Messianic 
kingdom. Subsequent to tls, however, it becomes 
the tinal abode of the wicked (6310), This view of 
Sheol was almost a necessary consequence of the 
belief that only the righteous would be raised 
from the dead. 

In the lst cent. A.D. Sheol is represented as 
the intermediate abode of all the dead prior to 
the last judgment (Apoc. Bar 23° 481°, 2 (4) Es 
44). According to Josephus, the Pharisees taught 
that the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
punished under the earth (ὑπὸ χθονός, Ant. XVIII. 
1. 3), or in Hades (καθ᾽ ἄδου, BJ τι. vill. 14), 2.6. in 
Sheol. The righteous rise again, and possess 
other bodies; but for the wicked there is no 
resurrection. Between the righteous and the 
wicked in Sheol there was, according to the pre- 
vailing conception of the period, a great gulf fixed. 
The former inhabited ‘the treasuries’ (Apoc. Bar 
21° ete., 2 (4) Es 7%) of restful bliss; the latter 
dwelt in a place of torment (Apoc. Bar 30°). 

It appears, then, that during the Apoeryphal 
period the conception of Sheol was by no means a 
fixed quantity. Rather was it in a somewhat 
fluid condition, and underwent considerable varia- 
tion. It had, however, ‘come to be regarded as a 
definite stadium between death and judgment, 
with preliminary penalties, and, in some forms of 
thought, with moral processes. The idea of an 
intermediate state took a larger and larger place 
in Judaism, and in this matter Christian theology 
to a great extent served itself heir to Jewish theo- 
logy. But all this is in the strongest possible con- 
trast to Christ’s own teaching. His words fix our 
thouglits on the present life and the final issues. 
.. . They give little or no place to the thought of 
an intermediate state.’ * 

(Ὁ) Paradise.—According to Schrader,t the word 
‘paradise’ is of Perso-Indogermanic origin (pair- 
daéza, from pairi, ‘around,’ and daéza, ‘a ram- 
part’), and signifies an enclosure or ‘park.’ From 
this it came to denotea pleasure-garden generally, 
as in Neh 28, Ec 2°, and was ultimately adopted 
as the distinctive designation of the seat of the 
blessed, whether conecived as earthly or heavenly. 
According to the conception that prevailed in 
the 2nd cent. B.c., Paradise was reserved for 
those who had been directly translated in the 
flesh. In other words, its gates had been opened 
only for Enoch and Elijah. From the way in 
which it conceives Sheol as ‘ the place of condem- 
nation’ (72 22”), the Book of Jubilees, however, 
seems to imply that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the righteous dead until the Final Judg- 
ment. But this work also shares the point of 
view of the later 2 (4) Esdras, according to which 


* Salmond, Christian Doct. of Immortality 3, p. 3458 
t COT ii. p. 71. 
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Paradise is conceived as the final abode of the 
righteous (7** 13 852), Already in the Ist cent. B.C. 
it is viewed as ‘the garden of the righteous’ 
(Enoch 6033), and the dwelling-place of ‘the elect’ 
(Enoch 608 61”). In the Similitudes, however, it 
is not the eternal abode of the holy, who pass from 
it to the Messianic kingdom. 


It would appear, therefore, that no very definite - 


position had been reached either with regard to 
the geographical situation of Paradise or with 
regard to its inhabitants. This is clear from the 
varying representations of the Book of Enoch 
under both of these heads. ‘In 325: it lies in the 
East: in 707% between the West and North: in 
77° in the North... . 10 15 apparently empty in 
Enoch’s time in 323%, and the righteous dead are 
in the West, 22: it is the abode of the righteous 
and the elect in Enoch’s and Noah’s times in 61" 
608. 23: the abode of the earliest fathers in Enocli’s 
time, 89°,’ * 

In spite of the uncertainty thus attaching to 
the term ‘ Paradise’ in Jewish thought, the later 
Rabbis constructed an elaborate topography of it, 
with ‘Abraham’s bosom’ as the place of highest 
honour. The general popular conception in the 
time of Christ is perhaps fairly well reflected in 
that of the Essenes, who, according to Jos. (BJ 
II, vill. 11), regarded Paradise as a region situated 
beyond the ocean, where there was no uncongenial 
rain or cold or heat, and where righteous souls 
were perpetually refreshed by gentle zephyrs 
blowing from the sea. The word is very spar- 
ingly used in NT. In the recorded sayings of our 
Lord it occurs but once (Lk 23%), and not in such 
a way as to throw much light upon His own con- 
ception of the term. He employs it in a very 
general sense, and possibly as the word which 
would convey most meaning and comfort to the 
listener, 

(c) Heaven.—It is not until the last century B.c. 
that we find heaven represented in Apocalyptic 
writings as the abode of the righteous subsequent 
to ‘the day of the great judgment.’ This view is 
first met with in Enoch 91-104, where the righteous 
are described as the objects of angelic intercession 
(104). To them will the portals of heaven be 
opened (1047); their joy will be like that of the 
angels of heaven (1043) ; and they will yet become 
companions of the heavenly host (104°). According 
to the later Apoc. of Baruch, they will be made 
like unto the angels (511), while in the Simititudes 
of Enoch it is claimed that they will themselves 
become angels in heaven. The Book of Jubilees 
(237!) and the Assumption of Moses (10°) also re- 
gard heaven as the eternal home of the righteous. 

(() Gehenna.—From denoting the scene of idola- 
trous sacrifices ‘Gehenna’ (from the Hebrew on ‘a= 
‘valley of Hinnom,’ Gr. Τέεννα) came to signify 
the place where apostate Jews are punished in the 
sight of the righteous (cf. Is 504). In Dn 12? it 
becomes the final abode of all such apostates. But 
in the last century B.C. this idea took on quite a 
new complexion. Gehenna is now no longer ex- 
clusively reserved for apostate Jews, and is the 

lace of punishment for the nations generally 
(Jth 1017, More particularly is it intended for 
kings and the mighty (Enoch 48* 53°54"). Again, 
whereas according to the older view the torments 
of the wicked were to afford a constant spectacle 
to the righteous (Enoch 277% 90°), in the Szmiti- 
tudes this spectacle, although still to be witnessed 
(6215), is only of temporary duration. This fresh de- 
velopment is necessitated by the writer’s view with 
respect to the transformation of heaven and earth 
at the advent of the Messiah. In the new heavens 
and the new earth there was no place for Gehenna, 
which accordingly disappears from the sight of the 

* Charles’ ed,, note on 608, 
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righteous from henceforth (6218. Still another 
modification of the older view of Gehenna occurs 
in Enoch 91-104, where the wicked are cast into the 
furnace of fire as incorporeal spirits (98°). Hither- 
to the punishment of Gehenna had been thought 
of as both bodily and spiritual, but here the former 
element is eliminated. In this book no distinction 
is made between Sheol and Gehenna (99" ete.). 
2 (4) Esdras contains the following statements : 
‘The Most High shall be revealed upon the seat of 
judgment’ (7**), and ‘the pit of torment shall appear, 
and over against it shall be the place of rest: and 
the furnace of hell (Gehenna) shall be showed, and 
over against it the paradise of delight’ (7%). The 
nations that are raised from the dead will then be 
called upon to behold the contrast between the 
delight and rest on one side, and fire and torments 
on the other (77). It was only in the later 
Rabbinism that the word was used to denote a 
temporary purgatory as well as the abode of the 
wicked after death. As employed by Christ in 
the Synoptic Gospels, ‘Gehenna’ retains its older 
meaning as ‘the final retributive scene or con- 
dition, not any intermediate place, whether of 
penalty or of purification, between death and the 
resurrection.’ * On the momentous and difficult 
question as to the eternity of the penal condition 
in Gehenna, the student is referred to the dis- 
cussion in bk. iii. ch. vi. of the work just quoted. 

(3) The Resurrection.—The first occurrence in the 
OT of the idea of a resurrection is in Hos 67, where 
the hope expressed is clearly not individual but 
national. It appears again in a national sense in 
Kizelkiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (371-13). 
Chronologically, the next reference to this idea 
is found in the post-exilic prophecy of Is 24-27, 
Here there is a distinct advanee upon former con- 
ceptions. Although the thought of a resurrection 
is still, as in Hosea and Ezekiel, limited to Israel 
(264), its application to individuals (26"), even if 
the prophets’ words do breathe a pious hope rather 
than contain a clear-cut doctrine, is new. One 
other OT passage is of importance in this con- 
nexion, viz. Dn 127 ‘And many of them that 
sleep in the dusty ground (lit. the ground of dust 
?=Sheol) shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to reproaches and everlasting abhor- 
rence.’ There is here taught for the first time a 
resurrection of the wicked, as also the doctrine of 
a diversity of lot reserved for the righteous and 
the wicked in the future. In both cases the writer 
thinks of Israelites only, and does not even include 
all of these. Only those are in his view who have 
distinguished themselves either by their promotion 
of, or antagonism to, the Divine kingdom. 

In the subsequent development of the doctrine 
the extent of the resurrection was variously con- 
ceived. In Dn 195 the writer thinks of a partial 
resurrection of both righteous and wicked ; Enoch 
1-36 speaks of a resurrection of all the righteous 
and some of the wicked ; the Similitudes represent 
at one time that all will be raised up, good and 
bad alike (51+), and at another contemplate the 
resurrection of the righteous only (61°); while 
Enoch 91-104, and the later Jewish literature 
generally, limit the idea of the resurrection to 
the righteous (Enoch 9119 923, 2 Mac 91+ *8, Ps-Sol 
3/6 13° etc.). It is in all these cases the resurrec- 
tion of Israel that is spoken of; there is as yet no 
thought of a general resurrection. 

Different views were held also as to the nature 
of the resurrection itself. From 2 Maccabees 
(which as a professed epitome of the work of 
Jason of Cyrene must be taken to reflect the 
eschatological views of the century preceding that 
in which it appeared) it is evident that in the 2nd 
cent. B.c. the doctrine of the resurrection of the 

* Salmond, op. cit. p. 360. 
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body was very distinctly held. In the account of 
the cruel death of the seven brothers and their 
mother, the resurrection is represented at once as 
a resurrection to eternal life (7% 35) in fellowship 
with the risen righteous (739), and as a resurrection 
of the body (71). By thus uniting the doctrine of 
a resurrection with that of immortality, 2 Mac. 
takes up a more advanced position than any other 
Apocryphal work. 

uring the last century B.C. the mode of con- 
celving the resurrection underwent a change in 
keeping with the altered view as to the scene of 
the Messianic kingdom. So long as the latter was 
regarded as an eternal kingdom on this earth, the 
idea of a bodily resurrection seemed quite in place. 
But, after it became usual to think of that kingdom 
as having its only fitting manifestation in a new 
heaven and a new earth, the resurrection was con- 
ceived either as purely spiritual (Enoch 91-104, 
Ps.-Sol.), or as one in which the risen righteous 
shall be invested with garments of glory and of 
hfe (Enoch 62), The Similitudes, however, 
reflect the older view of a bodily resurrection. 

Although at the beginning of the Christian era 
the limitation of the resurrection to the righteous 
was the accepted view of Judaism, there were still 
different ideas held with reference to the resurrec- 
tion itself. According to Jos. (BJ 11. viii. 14), the 
Pharisees taught that ‘the souls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies,’ ¢.¢. bodies of another 
nature than the present, while the Essenes believed 
in the soul’s immortality, but not in a bodily resur- 
rection. In the Jewish-Alexandrian writings the 
resulrection is regarded as wholly spiritual, and as 
taking place immediately after death.’* Matter 
being essentially evil, there can be no resurrection 
of the body. As the true self, the soul only is 
immortal, and can be redeemed only through 
Wisdom (Wis 8:5. The knowledge of God’s do- 
minion is the root of immortality (15°), The 
author starts from the position that ‘ righteousness 
is immortal’ (1) as God is immortal. Then 
follows the statement that ‘God created man for 
incoiTuption’ (2%); in consequence of his Divine 
origin he bears the stamp of immortality. Death 
would have been unknown but for the envy of the 
devil (2%). Eternal life in fellowship with God is 
therefore the portion of the righteous. To them 
death is but an apparent calamity (335). The 
ungodly, on the other hand, are doomed to death 
(24), and are punished for their crimes both here 
and hereafter (3), In this book only the larger 
thought of immortality is emphasized; it leaves 
it to be implied that there must be a previous 
(spiritual) resurrection to life. The mghteous 
dead, moreover, are not merely as in OT said to 
dwell in Sheol, but in immediate nearness to God 
(619). 

The same view is set forth still more explicitly 
in the writings of Philo. According to this author, 
the body is only the temporary and _ polluted 
prison-house of the rational soul, which, as an 
emanation of Deity, is immaterial and imperish- 
able. This is essentially the Platonic doctrine ; 
although Philo, for whom Genesis is only an alle- 
gorical history of the soul’s development, found it 
already taught in the statements that God made 
man in His own image (1355) and breathed into him 
His spirit (3. Philo’s view as to the essentially 
evil nature of matter precludes the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection. Ἧς quotes approvingly the 
word-play of Heraclitus, who calls the body (σῶμα) 
the tomb (σῆμα) of the soul (Leg. Alleg. i. 33). 

The doctrine of an incorporeal immortality is 
also tanght in 4 Maceabees in connexion with the 


* According to the Book of Jubilees and the Assumption of 
Moses, which were of Pal. origin, the resurrection of the spirit 
takes place only after the Final Judgment. 


famous story of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother. It deseribes the 
brothers as ‘running in the way of immortality’ 
(14°); the mother as ‘again giving birth to the 
entire number of her sons for immortality’ (16:5) ; 
and both them and her as ‘assembled together to 
the company of their fathers, having received 
again from God pure and immortal souls’ (187). 

Another point, in regard to which no agreement 
had been arrived at when Christ came, was the 
teme of the resurrection. According to Enoch 51, 
it was to take place immediately before the Mes- 
sianic era; according to the Apoc. of Baruch and 
2 (4) Esdras, it was to synchronize with its close. 

The only Jewish works of the Ist cent. A.D. 
which teach the doctrine of a general resurrection 
of the entire human race are the Apoc. of Baruch 
(307-5) and 2 (4) Esdras (7**-8’), Even on this view, 
something was done to conserve the idea that the 
resurrection is a privilege pertaining to the right- 
eous. In connexion with the appearance of the 
Messiah, reference is made to ‘those that be with 
him’ (2 Es 135") in such terms as to suggest a 
retinue of saints whose special prerogative it is 
to ‘rise first’ (cf. 1 Th 4'*) and accompany Him 
when He assumes His earthly deminion. The 
nature of the resurrection body appears to have 
been the subject of frequent discussion. In Apoe. 
Bar 495-51 it is taught that the bodies of the dead 
will be raised in precisely the same form as that 
in which, they were committed to the ground, so 
that they may be recognized. After their identity 
has been established, they will undergo a trans- 
formation in order to endless spiritual existence 
in glory or in torment. This supplies a link with 
St. Paul’s teaching on the resurrection in 1 Co 
15°50. 

That the belief in a personal resurrection was 
not, however, universal during the Apocryphal 
period is shown by the fact that certain books 
belonging to it retain the old view of Sheol (Sir 
172° 414, Bar 217), Indeed, from the evidence 
adduced it will be seen that during this period 
‘the belief had a varied and interesting history. 
It underwent certain enlargements, and became 
more established. But it developed at the same 
time some doubtful elements, and remained subject 
to some uncertainty.’* 11 immortality cannot be 
said to have been a dogma of the later Judaism, 
certainly the idea, along with that of the resurrec- 
tion which stands or falls with it, was one gener- 
ally current among the Jews. Yet we know that 
it met with a vigorous opposition from the Saddu- 
cees, who made use of the Greek materialism to 
combat a doctrine that occupied so rudimentary a 
place in the OT. This party, however, could not 
succeed in Israel; and the hopes which had long 
animated those known by that name gradually 
tended to fix themselves in a clear and definite 
doctrine, which found its completion in the teach- 
ing of Him who declared God to be the God not 
of the dead but of the living, and Himself to be 
the resurrection and the life. In these words 
Christ indicates that man’s relationship to God is 
such as to secure not only his continued existence, 
but his existence in his whole being, bodily and 
spiritual, His language, even as reported in the 
Fourth Gospel, points, moreover, not to a bare 
immortality in the Hellenic sense, but to a bodily 
resurrection (Jn 5%). It is further set forth in 
His teaching that the resurrection will be univer- 
sal, The expression ‘the resurrection of the just’ 
(Lk 14%), so far from limiting the scope of the 
resurrection, actually suggests the very different 
lot of the wicked when they shall be raised up. 
There is a ‘resurrection unto life’ and a ‘ resur- 
rection unto condemnation.’ Beyond what may 

* Salmond, op. cié. Ὁ. 881. 
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be gathered from the comparison between the con- 
dition of the risen and that of ‘the angels in 
heaven’ (Mt 22°", Mik 12%, Lk 20°), Christ’s doctrine 
furnishes no information with reference to the 
nature of the resurrection body. 

3. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism 
upon Jeuish eschatology.—The development in 
eschatology during the Apocryphal period was 
undoubtedly of the most pronounced character. 
How are we to explain it? How is it that with 
the Messianic hope sunk so low there should have 
been not only an advance in eschatology, but an 
arrival at such fixed forms as we meet with in the 
Jewish literature of the age? <A living faith in 
a personal Messiah was not always essential to 
Messianic expectation and the behef in a Future 
Judgment; and what we find in Amos and other 
OT prophets we may be prepared to see repeated. 
But the position of the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphic books is here so much elearer and fuller 
than anything in the OT that we are constrained 
to ask, How was it reached? It ean hardly have 
been the result of metaphysical speculation. 


Was } 


it, then, simply a legitimate development upon | 


doctrines potentially existing in the OT? Those 
who take this view point to the fact that the 
restoration of the chosen nation is set forth under 
the figure of a rising again to authority and in- 
fluence (EKzk 37). The later Jews, it is said, put 
their own construction upon such passages, and 
thence formulated to some extent a doctrine as to 
the way in which the righteous would come to the 
enjoyment of the Messianic kingdom. When it 
should be inaugurated, they would be raised up 
and have part in it. 

Many scholars, however, explain the eschato- 
logieal development of the period on the theory of 
the contact of Judaism with foreign systems of 
thought, and in particular maintain that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was arrived at through 
the medium of Zoroastrianism, or at all events 
assumed the form it did under the stimulus of 
Persian influence. It can no longer be reasonably 
doubted that the resurrection formed part of the 
ereed of the ancient Persians; and at any rate we 
have the express testimony of Theopompus (pre- 
served in Plutarch, ete.) that this doctrine was 
held by the Zoroastrians at the time of Alexander 
the Great, 1.6. previous to its appearance in Daniel, 
and at least as early as Is 26% This theory is 
therefore historically possible. But can it be sub- 
stantiated ? Apart from the general presumption 
that the Jews would be disposed to regard favour- 
ably the religion of Cyrus, their deliverer, stress 
is laid upon the fact that the doctrine of an in- 
dividual resurrection appears in the OT only in 
writings dating from, or subsequent to, the Pers. 
period, and is (ἢ first put forward in a book, the 
writer of which had special connexion with Baby- 
lonia. These considerations, however, do not prove 
that the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection was 
derived from the religion of Zoroaster. As Nicolas 
has said, ‘Ideas do not pass ready-made and com- 
plete from one nation to another like the fruits of 
industry which are transported in caravans.’ And, 
in fact, the Jewish and Persian beliefs with regard 


to the resurrection of the body are not identical. | 


Zoroastrianism knew nothing of a partial resurrec- 
tion, whether of the righteous and wicked as in 
Daniel, or of the righteous only as in 2 Mace. ete., 
and, unlike Judaisin, looked for the final restora- 
tion of the wicked after the resurrection. The idea 
of simple borrowing is further precluded by the 
Smal formation of the Jewish doctrine, the 

evelopment of which, in its principal stages, is 
distinctly traceable. This doctrine was of no 
sudden growth in Israel. It had long been nascent, 
when the persecution under Anticchus Epiphanes 
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save it life and vigour as the grand sustaining 
hope of those who did battle for God’s law. This 
was a great turmng-point in Judaism, and gave 
toit, as regards religious beliefs, modes of thought, 
and ethical practice, a character which has been 
stamped on al] its subsequent history. Seribes 
and people were united by a common patriotism. 
The religious conscience was awakened; men 
looked eagerly for the promised Deliverer, and in 
the assurance of His coming found a new life. 
Those who shed their blood to prepare the advent 
of His kingdom would be raised up to share in its 
bliss. The resurrection of the dead was thus the 
necessary complement of the Messianic hope, and 
in its earlier form was set forth as the first act of 
the victorious Messiah, and as the privilegeof Jews 
only. This is the genuinely Jewish form of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and had 
a distinct place in an order of ideas called forth 
by the crisis which overtook the Jewish nation in 
the second quarter of the 2nd cent. B.c. It did 
not owe its existence to foreign influence, but was 
the result of internal development. 

But there may be stimulus without transference, 
and this appears to be what really happened in the 
case before us. The foreign influence was not such 
as to supply or even fundamentally to affect the 


| doctrine itself; at most it helped to determine the 


|from the Mazdean religion.’ * 


form of its development. Naturally, therefore, it 
does not seem to count for much in any single 
assage in which it can be traced; yet the cumu- 
ative effect of its presence in frequent instances is 
not to be denied. Jor an interesting enumeration 
of passages from the OT and post-canonieal litera- 
ture giving evidence of Parsi influence ou Jewish 
eschatology, see par. 7 of the article ZOROASTRI- 
ANISM in vol.iv. Among other (and more doubt- 
ful) examples the following perhaps may be safely 
allowed. Is 24*** speaks of an intermediate place 
of punishment for evil powers, where they are im- 
prisoned prior to their final judgment. Even 
Charles, who thinks that the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism on Jewish eschatology was but slight, 
admits that the ideas here expressed ‘appear as a 
foreign element in the OT, and may be derived 
Ci. in this con- 
nexion Jude®, Enoch 18":?5 218 The new heaven 
and new earth of Is 65!" 6622, to be ushered in after 
the Last Judgment and overthrow of evil, cor- 
responds to the Pers. doctrine of ‘renewal’ after 
the world’s purification by ‘the ordeal of molten 
metal.’ The latter may also have suggested the 
figure used in Mal 23 43. In Ps 17" 49" there is 
probably a reflexion of the Pers. coneeption of the 
dawn as a daily emblem of the resurrection. In 
the later Apocalyptic literature also traces of 
Parsism occur. In Enoch (4553) reference is made 
to the transformed heaven and earth; and its 
location of the mountain of God’s throne in the 
south (18°), taken along with the placing of a 
hell in the north (Secrets of Enoeh, 10), recalls an- 
other characteristic of Parsi literature. Through 
the medium of earlier Jewish apocalyptic, many 
Persian ideas found their way also into the Apoca- 
lypse, e.g. the binding of the old serpent, Satan’s 
futile attack upon heaven, the millennium, ete. 
In the peeuliar and epoch-making circumstances 
of their nation the Jews assimilated certain foreign 
elements, and grafted them upon the data supplied 
by their own sacred books— so modifying them, 
however, as to make them fit into and complete 
their own doctrinal system, with a view to the 
fuller expression of their own spiritual needs. 
LITERATURE.—Besides the OT Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, 


and Dillmann, and various articles in the best Bible Dictionaries, 
see Bretschneider, Die Dogmatzk der Apokr. Sehrtften des AY'4 


* Eschatology, Ὁ. 159. 
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alter (1903). ὟΝ, FAIRWEATHER. 
TRINITY.— 


A, In the Jewish Apocrypha and pre-Christian Jewish 
writings : (0) In Palestine ; (6) in Alexandria. 
SB. In the ΝΎ. 
i. In the Advent and Incarnation. 
(1) Testimony of the Holy Spirit and the return of 
Prophecy, 

(2) Birth of Jesus Christ, 
i Baptism of Jesus. 
4) The Eloly Spirit given to Jesus for ministry. 
(5) Temptation and Transfiguration of Jesus. 
(0) Outline of NT doctrine of the Trinity. 

ii. Teaching of Jesus. 
(1) In Synoptics. 
(2) in the Fourth Gospel. 
(3) The Apostolic Cominission and Baptism. 

ili. Apostolic Teaching, 
(1) Among Jewish Christians—Acts, Hebrews, and 

Catholic Epistles. 

(2) Teaching of St. Paul. 
(3) Teaching of St. John. 

iv. Trinity involved in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 
(1) Equipment of the Apostles. 
(2) Kstablishment of the Church. 
(3) Work of Missions, 
(4) Test of Doctrine. 
(5) Christian Worship. 

Literature. 

A, IN JEWwisH APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPI- 
GRAPILA.—Jewish theology in the period between 
the OT and Christ made some progress towards a 
Trinitarian view of God. It was marked (1) by a 
monistic and transcendent conception of God, 
which put Him far away from man, and avoided 
all anthropomorphisms about Him (ef. Weber, 
Altsynag. Theologie, 1444.). On the other hand, 
the Law was largely put in place of the immanent 
J”, and God made a student of the Law; that is, 
a Judaizing of J” took place, which ended in the 
dualism of a transcendent God and a Rabbi school- 
master God. (2) This renioteness of God led men 
to seek after mediators between the far-off One, 
whose very name was a mystery (Enoch 691% ; 
Weber, 144), and the earth. Angels and other 
beings were made prominent; but especially the 
Messiah was felt after. In Palestine the mediat- 
ing ‘ Word’ of the prophets, the Ν᾽ Ὁ, was taught 
(cf. Weber, p. 174); while in Alexandria Philo 
elaborated his doctrine of the Divine λόγος, whom 
he identified with ‘the Angel’ and all Divine 
maniiestations in O'T (cf. Siegfried, Philo, p. 219f.; 
Drummond, Pfzlo, ii, 239f.). This ‘Word’ was 
regarded sometimes as Divine thought or revela- 
tion or action. Again, it was presented as a Divine 
hypostasis, personal if not a person (4 Ezr 6%, 
Apoe. Bar 56%, Wis 8. Biesenthal goes so far as 
to hold (Trostschreiben εἶ, Ap. Paul and. Hebr. 69) 
that ‘the Generatio «eterna filii vel Messiz was in 
no wise a later doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
longed to the very oldest teachings of the syna- 
gogue.’ 

The transcendent view of God arose in the 
schools of the scribes in opposition to surrounding 
polytheism; and, while it called for a Mediator, 
it also tended to make lim transcendent as was 
God. This may be the reason for the practical dis- 
appearance of the thought of king Messiah in the 
period just before Christ, and the appearance, 
through study of the OT, of a heavenly Mediator 
(ef. Baldensperger, Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, 1892, p. 


69). This Mediator, the ‘Word,’ was Divine, in 
heaven (Dn 7° 15, Enoch 46. 48. 6), pre-existent, a 
supernatural ‘Son’ of God (En 105"), who would 
come in due season to reign on earth (En 454, 
Ps-Sol 17%*). He sits upon the same throne with 
J”, shares His knowledge (En 46) and glory (En 
62, 4 Ezr 2*), and will be final judge (En 47%). All 
that is involved in the ‘ Word’ Enoch ascribes to 
‘the Messiah’ (52%) ; though Philo does not identify 
the λόγος with the Messiah. As soon as Jewish 
theologians systematically studied the OT, they 
found a God-like Being set forth somewhat after 
the manner of NT writers and early Christians. 
He was the ‘ Wisdom’ of Pr 8 (ef. Midrash ix 1060), 
‘the Angel’ (Targ. Ex 231%); He spoke to Moses 
at the bush; He was the Heavenly Man of Dn 7:3 
(cf. 4 Ezr 13°), and the Eternal One of Mic 5%. All 
other middle beings are set aside by this supreme 
Mediator, who is the ‘firstborn’ of God (Targ. 
Ps 2’; Baldensperger, p. 88), and ‘Christ the Lord’ 
(Ps-Sol 1738. 9-6; ef, La 459. Lk 24), The writings 
which describe His coming are called ‘ apoca- 
lypses,’ for He would unveil the very face of God 
(4 Ezy 6” 7°, Assuamp. Mos 107), With him ‘ Deus 
palam veniet’ (/.c.). Here Judaism reaches a 
half-metaphysical, an Arian conception of the Son 
of God, beyond which it could not go. Only the 
incarnation in Jesus Christ could lead men further, 

(3) With the Messiah would come also the Holy 
Spirit, which had left prophetic men since Malachi 
(Weber, p. 78). But how it was related to God 
and His Christ was not evident. It is identified 
with Divine wisdom (Wis 7° 91"), with the Angel 
(Ps-Sol 10), and with the Memra (Wis 7335), The 
Spirit is felt to be distinct from J”; the Targums 
(on Mic 2’, Zee 4° etc.; ef. Schlottmann, p. 82) 
often distinguish the Spirit from God, and that 
with the same formula ΒῚ p=” wD (e.g. Gn 1, 
Je 3, 1S 109 1013) where no such distinction is in 
the Heb. text. Philo gave to the λόγος the desig- 
nations ὁ δεύτερος θεός and ὁ πρεσβύτατος υἱός, also 
‘an image of God’ (de Sonm. ii. 6); and the Spirit 
he calls an ‘impress’ of this λόγος image of God. 
This Spirit of the λόγος of God is the principle of 
all life. Both ‘Word’ and Spirit inhere in God: 
the Spirit is personal (Weber, p. 185), Divine, God’s 
voice in man, the Eternal Wisdom. Again, we 
hear it called a creature, and made on the first 
day. Further than this Judaism could not go. 
We have here, perhaps for the first time, the 
absolute designation ‘the Holy Spirit’? (Ps-Sol 17%, 
4 Ezr 14%, Wis 917) : and He comes with ‘ Christ 
the Lord’ (Ps-Sol 188), who appears ‘in wisdom of 
the Spirit and righteousness and power’ (cf. Lk 
94%, Ac 1°), 

(4) This Jewish teaching was comprehensive but 
confused. It had elements of the Trinity in it, 
but did not know what to do with them. It be- 
lieved in God transcendent and ‘God with us,’ but 
could not correlate them. Its Christology found 
three things in OT—(1) the Son of God, heavenly, 
Divine, eternal, and the Son of Man, also im 
heaven (Dn 7:3, Enoch 62°); (2) the human Messiah, 
who would be a glorious king of all the earth ; and 
(3) the suffering Servant of J”. How to combine 
these was beyond the power of Judaism (cf. Enoch 
5. 10. 25. 90. 98). The heavenly and the earthly 
elements would not meet. Two Messiahs were 
sometimes taught; and most Jews looked for a 
Messianie kingdom such as actually appeared in 
Mohammedanism. The Holy Spirit was also be- 
yond Rabbinical grasp. Perhaps the ‘still in the 
land,’ from whom NT Christians chiefly came, 
‘full of the Holy Ghost,’ knew more than did the 
theologians. Philo speaks of ‘the Divine Spirit’ 
(de Gig. 5); others preached a created spirit, a 
ministering spirit, like the angels (Weber, 184). 
The Spirit was needful for holy living ; but it was 
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now withdrawn and hidden, to come again with 
the Messiah. The Bath Kéi took the place of the 
Spirit, the scribe took the place of the prophet. 
The fulness of OT teachings lies here, but con- 
fused, waiting for the NT doetrine of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

GL. IN THE New TESTAMENT.—i. Advent and 
inearnation.—(1) With the close of the OT the 
spirit of Prophecy left Israel. Judaism, in spite of 
particular workings of the Spirit, did not have the 
Holy Ghost (Jn 7°). It was said to have left the 
nation with Malachi, and was little looked for by 
Rabbis and scribes (cf. Gunkel, Wirkungen εἰ, heit. 
Geistes, 55). But as the Advent of Christ drew 
nigh, His great forerunner, the Spirit of God, 
suddenly reappeared, and a group of saints in 
Israel, filled with the Holy Ghost, prepared His 
way. The last OT prophet foretold the first NT 
prophet; and both, led by the Spirit, proclaimed 
Messiah the Lord (Mal 4° 3+, Mk 17). Jesus and 
the Evangelists regard gospel history as beginning 
especially with John the Baptist (Lk 16%) and 
his inspired testimony to the Son of God. He 
announced the coming of Jesus as the coming of 
J” (Is 40°, Mk 1°, Lk 17). He showed the return 
of the prophetic Spirit as the Spirit of Christ 
(Mk 18, Lk 1%), which alone knew the deep things 
of the Law and the Prophets, and led to Christ 
as the fulfilment of both. Now for the first time 
we hear a prophet clearly preaching salvation as 
repcntance towards God the Father (Mt 85), faith 
in a coming King, the Son of God (Mk 1’, Jn 1”), 
who takes away the sin of the world, and a baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, given by the Son of God (Mt 
34, Mk 15. Lk 336, Jn 1°), 

(2) The work of Jesus was inseparable from His 
Person. What He did rested on what He was, for 
His preaching included Himself. None born of 
woman was greater than John the Baptist; but 
he was less than the least in Christ’s kingdom, and 
beyond measure less than the King Himself (Mt 
ot, Mk 17, Jn 1%). John was filled with the Holy 
Spirit from the womb (Lk 1), through the Holy 
Spirit Christ became man. To the one He imparted 
character, to the other He gave being. The Gospel 
to the Hebrews (ed. Hilgenfeld, 17+) calls the Holy 
Ghost the spiritual Mother of Jesus, as Mary was 
His bodily mother. Angels now appcar again as 
messengers of God, and their chief mission (Lk 
}15. %) is to proclaim the entrance of the Spirit 
into humanity, and to set forth the mystery of the 
Incarnation by the Holy Ghost. To the inquiry 
of Mary how she could become mother of the Son 
of the Highest (Lk 152, Gabricl rephed that it 
would take place through the co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost and the power of the Most High (v.*) 
upon her. The Most High means here God the 
Father (Lk 6° 8°): both Father and Spirit caused 
the Incarnation (cf. Is 4818. The Father, by His 
power, appeared as an overshadowing cloud above 
the Virgin, as later over Jesus when He called 
Him ‘my beloved Son’ (Mt 17°). The Spirit is 
said to ‘come upon’ (ἐπελεύσεται) Mary, as the 
power of the Father ‘shadowed upon’ her (ém- 
σκιάσει) ; so that the coneeption is more specifically 
described as of the Holy Ghost (Mt 1%"): yet 
Jesus is called the Son of the Father. Itis evident 
that the Holy Spirit is hcre more than a Divine 
influence ; otherwise, the addition ‘the power of 
the Highest’ would be meaningless. It seems also 
clear that, while the Spirit acts as a Person, the 
parentage is ascribed to the Father. The God 
with whom Mary found favour appears in per- 
sonal distinctions of Father and Spirit in the con- 
ception of Jesus, as was perhaps foreshadowed in 
the ereation of Adam (Gn 2’). The result of this 
supernatural conception was twofold: first, Jesus 
was holy, corresponding with His relation to the 


| Lk 810. Jn 1% 26) ; and the risen Lord confirms their 


Spirit ; and, second, He was the Son of God (Lk 


1*-5), corresponding with His relation to tle 
Father. He was as sinless as the Holy Ghost. 


His sinlessness and His supernatural birth are put 
together. The RV of Lk 1 shows that the one 
was rooted in the other; because of this Divine 
origin ‘wherefore, also, that which is to be born 
shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ It was to 
bring out the truth that ‘it was not the Sonship 
but His Holiness from His very birth, which was 
secured by the miraculous conception,’ that the 
Revisers were so careful to correet the translation 
here (Dr. Ὁ), Brown in Presb. and Ref. Rev. 1896, 
p- 232; ef. Hofmann, V7 Theol. 25). His sinless- 
ness was not incidental, but was of His very being. 
The non potuit peceare lay in His nature; other- 
wise, through childhood and youth He could not 
have developed without some falls into sin. He 
was one with the Holy Ghost. He is also so one 
with the Father that His name is ‘God with us’ 
(Mt 1%); and His kingdom, like that of J”, is 
everlasting (Lk 1°). The angel of the Lord ealls 
Him Christ the Lord (Lk 2"); for the identiii- 
eation of the Messiah with Jehovah, long foretold, 
was now a historic reality. 

(3) The birth of Jesus was of God and of the 
Spirit of God ; in like manner He was baptized for 
service in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Baptist says that Jehovah sent him to 
watch for the coming of the Son of God ; and the 
sign of His coming, as all Israel knew (Is 11°), 
would be the descent and abiding upon [lim of the 
Holy Ghost. His great mission, in contrast to 
that of John, would be to baptize men with the 
Holy Ghost. In the Gospel to the Hebrews (815: 1) 
the Holy Spirit says, ‘ ili nu, in omnibus pro- 
phetis expectabam te, ut venires et reqguieseerem in 
te. Lu es enim requies mea, tu es filius meus 
primogenitus, qui regnas in sempiternum.’ The 
most Jewish Christians had definite views of the 
Divine Christ and the personal Spirit. We are 
not sure (Jn 1!*!8) where the testimony of John 
passes over into that of the Evangelist; in any 
case, the witness is remarkable. He knows that 
the Son came from heaven (Jn 3%), was pre- 
existent, and because of His heavenly origin was 
above all human forerunners (157 8), What 
Christ taught He learned by seeing and hearing 
it from God (833. He bore the sins of the world 
(Jn 1%: *6), because He was the Lamb of God and a 
heavenly offering (v.*°). He was the final Judge 
of the sinners of the world (Mt 3), beeause fle 
was Jchovah and His way was the way of J’ (Jn 
1%). Such was the Son of God whom John recoeg- 
nized at baptism, through the statement of the 
Father that the Spirit would rest as a dove upon 
the Son. John adds, ‘I saw and bare record that 
this is the Son of God’ (Jn 1%). The Synoptists 
add that the Father spake from heaven when the 
Spirit descended, saying, ‘Thou art my beloved 
Son’ (Mt 8:7, Mk 1" 3%) The objective dove 
symbol was an indication that the Spirit was dis- 
tinct from the Father who spake, and from the 
Son who heard the Father’s voice and beheld the 
dove deseend (Mik 1"), 

(4) The double witness of Father and Spirit to 
the Son was regarded as His commission to enter 
—_ His ministry of redemption. -And, what is 
of special importance, Jesus now received authority 
to baptize men with the Holy Ghost. The Baptist 
and all four Evangelists regard this as the great 
truth set forth in Christ’s baptism (Mt 5", Mk 13, 


view (Jn 35, Ae 1°), His work was as far above 
Jolin’s as the Spirit of God is above water. The 
OT taught that the Holy Spirit would come with 
the Messiah (cf. J] 938. Is 11°74); the Baptist takes 
'a long step beyond this in proclaiming that the 
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Holy Spirit comes directly from the Messiah as 
Son of God. The truth here developed is that the 
Holy Ghost stands in the same relation to the Son 
that He does to the Father (cf. Is 44°). He is the 
Spirit of God ; He is also the Spirit of Christ. At 
the birth of Jesus the Son appeared as conceived 
by the Spirit ; now the Spirit appears as proceeding 
from the Son. In the one case Jesus received of 
the Spirit; in the other the Spirit received of 
Christ. The Spirit in relation to Jesus Christ 
cannot be cause in tlle same sense in which He is 
effect. We touch here the mystery of the God- 
man, in which apparently contradictory statements 
respecting Him find their simplest solution by 
reference to His human and Divine natures (cf. 
Novatian, de Trin. xi. ; Augustine, de Trin. i. 8). 
As man the Messiah needed the Spirit as means of 
perfect human development; as God He imparted 
the Spirit to believers for regeneration and full 
redemption. 

(5) The Temptation of Jesus was closely connected 
with His baptism as introduction to service. The 
conflict with Satan had to do with the true relation 
of the Son to the Father; and it was the Spirit 
that drove Him to this conflict (Mk 113). ‘If thou 
be the Son of God’ was the repeated taunt. The 
second Adam stood where the first Adam fell. The 
threefold temptation was the same—lust of the 
flesh, lust of the eye, and pride of life; bread good 
for food, to know as much as God, to have the 
kingdoms of the world, so pleasant to the eyes, at 
once in Messianic possession. It was a battle of 
the evil spirit and the Holy Spirit with ministering 
angels (Mt 4"). It was a struggle of the Son of 
God and the god of this world, in which the aim 
of the tempter was to tear Christ out of His one- 
ness with the Father. The same truth appears in 
the Transfiguration (Mt 1728), In face of Satan 
(1639), doubting disciples, and the cross (17%), the 
Son stood to reveal what is called the Trinity. 
The bright cloud of the presence of Jehovah (1 K 
819. 1) ig here: the Father addressed Jesus as ‘my 
beloved Son,’ telling the Church to ‘hear him’ as 
the great Prophet (Dt 185-48); and He was trans- 
figured by the Holy Ghost (μετεμορφώθη; cf. ἐν 
μορφῇ θεοῦ, Ph 2°, 1 Ti 3!) in anticipation of His 
return to the glory of the Father. Christ was now 
ready for His public ministry. Born of the Spirit, 
baptized of the Spirit, victorious over the devil by 
the Spirit, He returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee (Lk 41, His first public utterance in 
Nazareth was, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me’; and ‘the eyes of all . . . were fastened upon 
him; for he said, This day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears’ (Lk 418), He knew that both 
Himself and His gospel came from God the Father 
and the Spirit of God. 

(6) The NT doctrine of the Trinity, presented as 
it is chiefly from the point of view of the Son, con- 
tains the following elements :— 

First, There is one God, Jehovah, the Father 
everlasting. 

Second, Ever with Him was His Divine Spirit. 

Third, With Him also, from before the tounda- 
tion of the world, was His only-begotten Son, en- 
joying perfect knowledge of the Father, and sharing 

is glory. 

Fourth, In the fulness of time the Son came 
into this world (ὦ) by incarnation (Jn 1). 44) 
through the co-operation of the Father and Spirit 
(Mt 1:8. 30. Lik 1%), and (6) by humiliation, ἑαυτὸν 
éxévwoev (Ph 2"). 

Fifth, This coming was for the salvation of 
men; it was preceded by the love of the Father 
and followed by the work of the Spirit. 

Sixth, In His incarnate mission to save men, 
the Son was endued with the Holy Ghost without 
measure. 
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Seventh, Following the work of humiliation, 
which ended in death and burial, came the resur- 
rection and exaltation of the Son through the 
co-operation of the Spirit (1 P 318) and His ascen- 
sion to the Father where He was before. 

Eighth, This ascension was a triumph over 
Satan and his kingdom, a reward for the Son, in 
which He received all Divine gifts for men, these 
gifts being summed up in the Holy Ghost, whose 
coming to earth was inseparable from the Son’s 
glorification in heaven. The two foci of NT 
Christianity are: (ω) God sending the Son from 
heaven to earth to redeem men, and (6) the risen 
and glorified Christ sending the Holy Spirit to 
make men partakers of that redemption. 

Ninth, The Church is under the constant pro- 
vidence and mediatorship of the exalted Son and 
the immanent Spirit : this is sometimes presented 
as what Christ has done for us, and, again, as what 
He does in us, by the Spirit. 

Tenth, When the end comes, the Son will re- 
turn and judge mankind ; He will then terminate 
all that is temporal in His kingdom ; and Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will continue for ever in 
those Divine relations which took on the colour 
of time and space in the history of redemption. 
Of these inner relations of the Trinity neither 
Jesus nor the Apostles speak. The Scriptures re- 
veal only the side of the Divine being which has 
to do with God’s relation to the world and man; 
yet the doctrine of the Godhead in these respects 
is so set forth as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that, 
if such representations rest upon reality, we seem 
constrained to believe that there are personal dis- 
tinctions within the Divine Essence. 

When we pass to Christ’s entrance upon His 
ministry, we touch the whole sequence of thought 
here outlined as involved in the Trinity. In the 
Synoptic accounts Jesus presents the gospel as the 
kingdom of God the Father, to enter which men 
must not only accept the words of Christ, but have 
faith in Him as Saviour; in the Fourth Gospcl 
Jesus offers salvation as eternal life. This life is 
in the Son, and is imparted by the Spirit. 

ii. Leaching of Jesus.—(1) In the Synoptic Gos- 
pels Jesus appears (ὦ) as proclaimer and bringer of 
God’s kingdom. He caine from the Father (Mt 
2073. cf. Jn 161), had all the Father had (117 
9818), and entered this world able to seek and to 
save the lost (Mt 1533 184, Lk 1919). In this im- 
plied pre-existence Jesus claimed more than ethical 
oneness with God. Ethical pre-existence is no true 
pre-existence. It was Jewish theologians whom 
He challenged to tell whose son the Messiah is 
(Mt 22%); and when they answered ‘the son of 
David,’ He replied that David, speaking by the 
Holy Ghost —whom Jesus presupposed as _ well 
known from the OT — called his son his Lord. 
Isaiah knew (117) that the Messianic ‘rod’ and 
‘branch’ sprang from the stem of Jesse, and pointed 
to a Lord and kingdom above that of David; so 
Jesus teaches that His sonship was not simply 
from David, but from a source which made Him 
David’s Lord. He was David’s Lord in heaven 
before He appeared as Jesus on earth (cf. Mt 10%, 
Mk 97, Lk 958). Such seems to be the argument. 
This heavenly origin made Him well-pleasing in 
the sight of God (Mt 3!” 12" 17°), set Him above 
the angels in heaven, put Him next the Father 
(Mk 13%), and gave Him authority from the Father 
to forgive sins (Mk 2). As Son of God He cast 
out devils and empowered others to cast them out 
(34), Jehovah said, ‘Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and 
there is none else’ (Is 45”); Jesus does not hesitate 
to put Himself in place of J" in the same invita- 
tion: ‘Come unto me all ye that labour’ (Mt 11*), 


' Salvation depends upon flim (11°), and He is 
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always present to save (Mt 1839), Because He was 
ever with God (Mt 24°; cf. Dn 718), He can judge 
men from the beginning of time to the end. As 
Son of Man He will welcome the saints to glory 
(Mbt 254, Lk 23°) and sentence the wicked to outer 
darkness. Jesus knows God as well as God knows 
Him (Mt 1137. Only the omniscient Father can 
know the being of the Divine Son (1617, Lk 10°). 
The sole confession of faith which He approved was 
that of His own Divinity (Mt 16); and upon that 
He built His Church (v.!8, ef. Jn 178). He did not 
declare sins forgiven: He imparted forgiveness 
(Mix 2°). The consciousness of Jesus speaks as 
of one who was with God before all time, through 
all time, and who continues in eternity with God. 
1115 words were thus understood by the Jews (Mk 
27, Jn 58) and by the Apostles (Mt 10%, Jn 433 5% 
6 58:0. 1 Co 157, 1 Th 110 4%), The words imply such 
a relation as theologians call the Trinity. 

(δ) The fellowship of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit appears still more personal and essential in 
the actual work of man’s redemption. The re- 
ligious value of Father, Son, and Spirit appears 
to be the same. The Spirit is not prominent in the 
teachings of Jesus, first, because its work, internal, 
subjective, tender, must be felt rather than de- 
scribed ; and, second, because the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit was not to come till after His 
ascension. Yet the Spirit is there (Mt 1039), for 
faith in God involves also faith in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit ; since each has part in man’s salva- 
tion. This truth appears whether considered from 
God downwards, from man upwards, or from Christ 
the centre outwards. This last is specially import- 
ant in NT teachings, for Jesus ever looks back to 
the Father and forward to the Spirit. He is the 
only, the living bond between them. No man can 
come to the Father but by Him (Mt 1158, Jn 6%); 
no man can come to Him unless the Father draw 
him (Mt 11%, Lk 20”) ; neither can any man cone 
to Father and Son unless born of the Holy Ghost 
(Mk 13%, Mt 5”, Lk 11%). Salvation, Jesus 
teaches, depends upon right relations to Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Unless men enter the 
kingdom of the Father through faith in God they 
will be lost (Mk 1" 11%). Unless they believe in 
the Son as Saviour they will be left under sin (Mt 
1158 2450. 44 9534), And unless they accept the Holy 
Spirit they will incur eternal death (Mk 3”). The 
kingdom of heaven comes from the Father (Mt 6”), 
is brought by the Son (Mk 115 12%), and put in the 
hearts of men by the Holy Spirit. When Jesus 
showed the Holy Ghost casting out devils He said, 
‘Then is the kingdom of God come unto you’ 
(Mt 12°8), Both Father and Son hear the prayer 
prompted by the Spirit (Mt 6°, Jn 14"); andall the 
blessings of the kingdom of God flow from the 
Father in heaven through Christ, who bids us 
ask what we will; and the Holy Spirit, who brings 
all the yifts of the heavenly Father to His children 
on earth (Mt 7", Lk 11%), will impart it unto us. 
Jesus taught that the full establishment of the 
kingdom would be the work of the Holy Ghost (Lk 
2449" Ac 18), 

(ὁ) The Trinity underlies the kingdom of God; 
it is also the revelation of God which overthrows 
the rival kingdom of the devil (Mt 1958, God the 
Father is at the head of the one, the devil the 
father is at the head of the other (Mt 13%, Jn 8%), 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil (Gn 
3, Mk 1%, 1Jn 3%), and the Holy Spirit was the 
power of God in His hands to cast out Satan. The 
world of demons was much more prominent in NT 
thought than we sometimes suppose (cf. Weinel, 
Wirkungen des Gerstes, pp. 1-26). Jesussummed up 
the Lord’s Prayer in ‘Thy kingdom come’ and 
‘ Deliver us from the evil one.’ His commission to 
the Twelve consisted essentially in ‘Preach the 


gospel’ and ‘Cast out the devil’ (Mk 12% 38. 89. 31 
161 17, Lk 49-84 91-2); His own work might be simi- 
larly summed up. The destroyer and the Saviour 
were thought of together: Nullus diabolus, wullus 
tedemptor, seems to be the NT nexus of thought. 
It was a conscious conilict of personalities. ‘The 
demons assailed Christ, or appealed to Him as the 
Son of God, doubtless understanding more by that 
title than did the Jews (Mk 3"); and He replied 
that He carried on a war of destruction by means 
of the Holy Spirit (Lk 9538 117°, Mt 12%), who was 
given by the Father (Lk 11°"). The evil spirit 
was cast out by the Holy Spirit; and the Holy 
Spirit came from the Father through the Son (Mt 
12°), That Son and Spirit are both Divine and 
personal, Jesus shows in the terrible passage Mt 
1272-32. ef, Mk 32239, Lk 199. Men saw the Son 
through the Spirit casting out devils, and were so 
blind as to call it the work of Beelzebub. Looking 
at the sun they called it midnight. Such confound- 
ing of spiritual valués meant moral chaos. All 
other impulsive blasphemies against Father or Son 
would be forgiven; but to see the personal Holy 
Ghost at work and call Him the personal devil 
meant death to spiritual distinctions. It was 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (perliaps, as 
the derivation of the word, βλάπτειν τὴν φήμην, 
suggests, attack on personal character), and in- 
volved ‘suilt of eternal sin’ (Mk 3%). It was 
also, so one are Son and Spirit, in some sense an 
unforgivable sin against the Son (ef. Lk 12% ‘a 
word against the Son’), ‘ because they said he 
hath an unclean spirit.’ So pointed is the per- 
sonal antagonism that Jesus seems also to teach: 
Nullus diabolus, nullus Spiritus Sanctus. The 
blasphemy which Jesus declared fatal was against 
the Holy Spirit ; the blasphemy which the Apostles 
first feared was against the Son of God (Ac 18%, 
Ja 27,1 ΤΊ 138). The two sins which have no for- 
giveness are lying to or about the Holy Ghost, aud 
putting the Son of God to the shame of open denial 
(Mk 3° 858. Lk 9°; cf. Ac 5%, He 6°). The destiny 
of man’s soul depends upon his attitude towards 
the Son of God and the Holy Spirit ; we can hardly 
think of higher claims for the Divinity and Person- 
ality of both. 

(2) The record of Christ’s teaching in the Fourth 
Gospel presupposes the Synoptics, and in Apostolic 
perspective, under illumination of the promised 
Spirit, unfolds their final meaning. Were this 
Gospel not from John, it still would show how the 
most spiritual Christians in Apostolic days recalled 
the words of Jesus respecting the Son and Spirit, 
and how their experience witnessed to them. In 
the Apocalypse, Jesus appears, after the manner of 
the Synoptists, as Son of Man exalted as Son of 
God; in the Fourth Gospel, Christ is revealed as 
the Divine Son incarnate, not humbled, but with 
His eternal glory veiled by temporary abode among 
men, only to burst forth again in full splendour at 
His ascension. Jesus here presents Himself as 
central in salvation ; He is the eternal life (6**-*), 
of which men must partake or perish. From this 
central position Jesus ever looks up to the Father 
and forward to the Spirit. He speaks much more 
here of the Holy Spirit than He does in the Synop- 
tics. He enlarges and unfolds here what He indi- 
cated there. He identifies Himself more closely 
with the Gospel. The kingdom appears here as 
eternal life, and that life is in Christ (14 956 5” 6°). 
He is not a guide to the way, or a preacher of 
truth: He ἐδ the way, the truth, and the life (14°). 
When John’s disciples wondered at His knowledge 
of men, He told them that He was Jacob’s ladder, 
reaching all tlhe way to God (1 *!). ΤῸ see Him was 
to see the Father (14°). His solemn words, ᾿Αμὴν 
ἀμὴν ... ἐγώ εἰμι (858), seem to reflect the ‘I AM’ 
of Ex 34, In His typical interview with Nicode- 
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mus, the Jewish theologian, He presented salvation 
as flowing from Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Baur says Jn 315 sums up all Christian truths, and 
from it the Trinity appears as ‘the most definite 
expression of the peculiar relation between God 
and man which has been realized through the re- 
velation of Christianity’ (Lehre von d. Dreieinig- 
keit, i. 80 f£.). Nicodemus addressed Jesus as 
‘teacher’ (3°); but Jesus replied that He was 
‘eternal life’ (vv. 1%), and pointed out as the 
three steps in man’s redemption, (1) regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost (vv.* ®) ; (2) faith in the Son 
of God, who came from heaven to save men by 
His death (vv.-5); and (3) the love of God the 
Father, who gave His only-begotten Son to redeem 
the world (ν. 62), The elaborate teachings of Jn 
14-17 are but an unfolding of what is here taught 
as the way of salvation. Moving from heaven to 
earth, as the thought of Jesus does in the Fourth 
Gospel, we find His theology consists of (1) God the 
Father in glory and the glorification of the Father 
in the redemptive work of the Son; (2) the salva- 
tion of men through the incarnation, death, and 
exaltation of the Son; and (3) the establishment of 
a kingdom (so in the Synopties) of eternal life (so 
in Fourth Gospel) through the Church, in which b 
the special revelation of the Holy Spirit men will 
be born again and equipped with spiritual gifts for 
service, and all to the glory of the Father and the 
Son (Jn 57-21-24 43)) Even when speaking to a 
Samaritan woman and early in His ministry, Jesus 
related acceptable worship to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. He taught that God is His Father 
(47-6), and, through Him, Father of believers only 
(1152 8%) ; and that the Father is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, that is, in the Spirit of truth 
(474, ef. 14:1, ‘To the Jewish theologian as an in- 
quirer, to the Samaritan woman as indifferent, and 
to the eager disciples (14° 18. 162) the Lord’s theo- 
logy is the same—to the Father, through the Son, 
by the Holy Spirit. In the farewell discourses 
(14-17) the Father, Son, and Spirit are so repeatedly 
spoken of as if persons, as acting together and 
apart, as going forth one from another, and return- 
ing one to another, that the question of difficulty is 
not : How ean one God subsist as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, but rather: How can the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, here respectively set forth by Jesus, consti- 
tute one God ? 

In these discourses Jesus sheds some light upon 
the inner Trinitarian relations of the Godhead. 
He shows first that the work of redemption in- 
volves His triumphant return to the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was 
(652 1371-8 17°). It was Divine, eternal glory to 
which the Son returned: such glory only a Divine 
Being could lay aside and take again. It re- 
mained ever with Him as Son of God, but was 
veiled in the incarnation (114211), Jesus says 
the Son is so one with the Father that He has 
glory of His own, has eternal life in Himself (57° 
117); in fact, that all that the Father has the Son 
has (57! 1615 17%-5). Men may believe in Him as in 
the Father (143), seek life from Him as from the 
Father (657), pray to Him as to the Father (14+), 
and are as safe in His hands as in the Father’s 
hands (10°), And for this equality with God 
He gives a remarkable reason: ‘My Father is 
greater than I.’ He describes His relation to the 
Father in the paradoxical words: ‘I and my 
Father are one’ (1478 10”), and again, ‘My Father 
is greater than I’ (1438 10%). Jesus never calls 
Himself God; but ever claims to be Son of God, 
and does this through a perfect human conscious- 
ness (1416 175 901, He knows that both as Son of 
Man and Son of God He came from heaven (13° 
838). and He calls Himself the Son of Man who 
is in heaven (31%), 


He claims to be ‘the Son’ in an ! 


absolute sense, as God is to Him ‘the Father’ in an 
absolute sense (64° 335 520. 19. 21, 22. 23, 26 Q35. 36 143), It 
is from this relation of Ged incarnate that He says, 
‘My Father is greater than I.’ For Moses or Paul 
or Luther to say, ‘God is greater than I am,’ would 
be absurd. Equally absurd would it be for Christ 
unless He were conscious of superhuman being, 
as the Jews saw at once (535). In the two places 
where He thus speaks (1039 1438) He addressed His 
disciples. He might thus speak from the point of 
view of His humiliation by the incarnation or in 
reference to the precedence ever given the Father 
before the Son and Spirit; but, plainly, His pur- 
pose here is to cheer believers. He does not say, 
“1 am less than the Father’; His mind dwells upon 
the absolute oneness with the Father, so that all 
the greatness and fulness of the Father are for His 
eople. Hence He says to His disciples (1039), ‘My 
father is greater than all’ opponents, and (v.*°) “1 
and my Father are one.’ Again (1438 He says, ‘If 
e loved me ye would rejoice, because I go unto the 
ather; for my Father is greater than I.’ The 
greatness of the Father is not apart from the Son, 
but belongs to the Son, and through the Son 
becomes His people’s. The Father was not greater 
than the Son by way of contrast or separation, but 
in the way of likeness and perfect oneness. No 
mere ethical union of Jesus with God fully explains 
this ‘one.’ Only one Divine Being seems able to 
include such relations and make the infinite fulness 
of the Father the possession of the Son. Only 
God could receive all of God, Of such Divine 
being Christ seems plainly conscious (918 6% 828. 88 
1038), When charged with making Himself God 
(1038). He answered that He was Son of God, and 
gave, as proof, that He was sinless (cf. Lk 1%, Jn 
10**), sanctified and sent of God—a thing no mere 
man could claim. The salvation of all the redeemed 
hangs upon Jesus Christ; only a oneness of being 
with God can bear such a load of weal and woe. It 
is into this transcendent and real relation of Father 
and Son that Jesus roots the gospel of redemption. 
It begins and ends in heaven. Because the Son 
came from God and went to God (13) He could 
wash the disciples’ feet, and as Divine Providence 
be ever with His people. From this transcendence 
He speaks as Jehovah to His people (Ac 95: 102). and 
from it He sends forth the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
is spoken of as in heaven with the Father and Son, 
and coming to earth at the intercession of the Son. 
If there is anything cardinal in NT teachings 
(1416-18. 26 1526 167 171 90%, Lk 24%, Ac 158 9.3. 11. δὲ 
Ro 14 8%, Gal 3%), it is that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost comes through the glorification of the Son. 
This is the theme of Jn 14-17, especially of 105: 
Here Jesus sends another Paraclete to continue 
His personal work (1415). Jesus never spoke of the 
Spirit as created ; there is a power from on high 
(Lk 244°), but its source is the personal Spirit (Ac 15). 
Nor does He ever speak of the gift or outpouring 
of the Spirit, as John himself does (1 Jn 418). Jesus 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, 
coming from the Father, sent by the Son, to testify 
before men to Father and Son (15*-*7). Hence the 
disciples would not be ‘orphans’ when Jesus left 
them (1418), When He said, “1 will come unto you’ 
(148), He meant by the Spirit: the one is as per- 
sonal as the other. The incarnate Son was more 
of manifestation of God then than the Father; so 
Jesus says that the Spirit can do greater things for 
men than the Son, because the Son returned to the 
elory of the Father and the Son (14% 15% 16%), 
Each takes precedence in His peculiar work. The 
Father can no more complete the work of redemp- 
tion without the Son than the Son could begin it 
without the Father. They are so one that Jesus 


could say that the Father sanctified Him (1058) or 
that He sanctified Himself (1173). 
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sends the Son; and the Son comes Himself. Jesus 
excludes in all His teachings separate action of 
Father and Son (14% 1 171-21), And the mission 
of the Spirit is to witness to Father and Son. 
This indicates the equal Divinity of all. Unless 
the Son were God, He could not send the Spirit 
of God; and the Holy Ghost would not testify to 
and glorify a man. Jesus teaches that Father, 
Son, and Spirit are all equally present in the souls 
of believers (7** °°) ; yet none ae His personality 
or is confounded with another. The witness of the 
Spirit, Jesus says, is twofold—first to the Church, 
and second to the world. To Christians He would 
so recall the teachings of Jesus and add to them 
that believers would know the Son as never before. 
Jesus taught ‘these things’ (14%); the Spirit would 
teach ‘all things’ (v.*), that is, the things of the 
Father and Son (1619), as the Spirit ever hears (16%, 
note the present sense in ἀκούσῃ) them in Divine 
omniscience. ‘To the world also, through the 
Church, the Spirit would testify for Christ (16%). 
As in the Synopties, so in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
reveals the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as building 
up God’s kingdom and destroying that of the devil. 
The Spirit was to convince the world that it had 
not glorified the Son. To hate the Son was to hate 
the Father (15%), and to hate the Son called forth 
the protest of the Spirit (1643: 2, Only the Spirit, 
coming from the glorified Christ, could overcome 
this hatred (16’). And this co-operation of Son 
and Spirit rested on essential relations to one an- 
other and to the world (1159 167). Almost dramati- 
cally it is said of the personal Spirit that ἐκεῖνος 
ἐλθών (15**) would convict, the world of a threefold 
sin. The triple attack of Satan upon the Son (Lk 
451.) is met by a triple defence of the Spirit. The 
first world sin was disbelief in Christ ; the second 
was sin against the righteousness of Christ (ef. 
‘eternal sin,’ Mk 339). Convietion of this sin the 
Spirit wrought through the triumphant resurree- 
tion of Jesus (ef. 1 P 3:8 46, 1 Ti 8:16. He 914), and 
lis return to the Father, with whom only the 
righteous can dwell, The third sin, like the third 
temptation (Mt 4°), was putting Satan in the place 
of the Son of God. The Spirit would show that 
the death of Jesus meant the destruction of the 
devil: ‘the prince of this world is judged’ (Jn 16%), 
As intimated in the Synoptics, Jesus here teaches 
that God is to destroy the kingdom of evil by His 
Son and Spirit. The prince of this world is judged 
and doomed, The Son testifies (1417) that the world 
is lost because it cannot know and receive the 
Spirit ; the Spirit testifies that the world is lost 
because it does not accept and honour the Son. 
The only hope of man, Jesus teaches, lies in com- 
ing to God through the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The Divinity of both and their place in the Trinity 
appear to be inextricably involved in Christ’s own 
gospel. In most solemn manner He asks the onec 
blind man (955), “ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God?’ He accepts his confession of faith in Him 
as such, ‘ Lord, I bclieve.’ He also accepts, as He 
had done before (Mt 1435 161%), worship as Son of 
God. Here His testimony to His own Divinity 
and equality with God culminates. But with it 
He ever associates the Holy Ghost as coming from 
God (143817) and continuing the work of the Son in 
leading nien to God (35 14"), 

(3) The Synoptic Gospels present, by way of 
just historic accommodation, the teaching of 
Jesus to the Jews, though showing incidentally, 
especially after the resurrection, the higher self- 
consciousness of Christ as found in the Fourth 
Gospel (ef. especially Mt 115] and Lk 1033, This 
last, given intentionally for disciples (Jn 21°55), 
for the Church, and for man as man, unfolds the 
deeper character and words of Christ. There are 
two symbolical acts, which show how the doctrine 
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of the Trinity appears with equal naturalness in 
all the Gospels. Jesus breathed upon His dis- 
ciples and imparted the Holy Ghost (Jn 20”). He 
also bade them baptize their converts in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Mt 2818: 19), 
Here in brief symbol and formula He sets forth 
the Trinity conception of Jn 14-17. He breathed 
upon the ‘Heciples from His own glorified body and 
said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ Ile speaks as 
Lord, ‘Take’; it is a word of command with 
which He sends forth the Spirit. He begins to 
do what He said He would do (10. Speaking 
as God (ef. Gn 2%, Ezk 37°), He exercised the 
authority to impart the Spirit of God, Through 
Ilis word of command and His vital breath the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from God the Father to the 
hearts of men. The Apostles received the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit for service, as had Jesus Him- 
self for His great Apostleship (Mk 1°, Jn 153, 
He 3). The authority to bind and loose given by 
Jesus (Mt 181%) is now aseribed to the Holy Ghost 
(Jn 20%), Both Son and Spirit forgive sins through 
the Apostles. The gift of the Spirit (Jn 20°) cor- 
responds with the baptismal command (Mt 28), 
Both set forth the Apostolic commission; and 
both do so in the name of Father, Son, and Hol 

Ghost. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus sends forth 
the Twelve in His own name, with the authority of 
the Father and inspired by Him with the Spirit 
(207), In Mt 28° He claims all power in heaven 
and on earth, and bids them disciple and baptize 
men in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jesus began His own work with baptism, 
which He said was from God (Mt 21”), and re- 
ferred to communion with Himself as baptism (Mk 
10*8) ; hence His command to baptize is not strange. 
He would send His disciples to the Gentile world 
with the same ordinance with which Jolin came to 
Israel. It is the Trinitarian formula that chal- 
lenges criticism (cf. Wendt, Z'caching of Jesus, ii. 
349, 374). True, there is no text evidence against 
it (hesch, Paralleltexte, 3 Ev. 11. 393f.); and it 
occurs in the most Jewish Gospel, where such 
teachings are improbable unless from Jesus. Later 
references to baptism in the name of Jesus (Ac 
2°85 19°, 1 Co 113) seem either to describe the accept- 
ance of Christianity, without reference to the mode 
of baptism, or to prove that the Trinitarian form 
was not the only one in use. Where the form of 
baptism is expressly referred to, it is always in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Didache, 
vil. 3; Justin M., Ap. i.61; cf. Resch, f.c.). If the 
teachings in Jn 20*?3 are from Jesus, Mt 28” is 
quite natural. If the Apostles were sent by the 
Father and the Son, and inspired by the Spirit to 
declare converts’ sins remitted, what more natural 
than to add ‘baptize them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’? We 
ean hardly think of Paul, some 25 years after 
Christ’s ascension, writing ‘the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all,’ or 
John reporting Jesus (16%) as building His gospel 
upon Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, unless the 
Lord had taught essentially what is in Mt 9819, 
The teachings of Jesus seem fairly to include the 
following: (1) He approved of the baptism of John, 
and His disciples continued it (Jn 853 4"); (2) after 
the death of John, He let this preparatory baptism 
drop (a@) because the kingdom foretold had actually 
come, (Ὁ) because Messianic baptism led to false 
views of the kingdom and provoked opposition, 
(c) because Jesus gradually turned to the special 
instruction of the Twelve; (8) His teaching on 
baptism identified it with the Holy Ghost, as all 
the evangelists tell us (Mt 34, Mk 18, Lk 816, Jn 
133, Ace 1°), hence, as soon as the Holy Spirit was 
given at Pentecost, the Apostles felt that the time 
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had come for the renewal of external baptism also ; 
(4) baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ would then 
mean, as Jesus taught, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and into the service of Christ, in contrast with 
Johannine baptism. ; (5) Luke shows that Jesus 
had the same view of baptism and the Trinity as 
appears in Mt 28% He taught (az) the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, (δ) this coming was a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and (c) the Father and Son par- 
ticipated in this baptism of the Holy Ghost (24%, 
Ae 15. Here are the same elements of doctrine as 
are contained in Mt 28% If we suppose with 
Haupt (Apostolat im NT, 38f.), that this is not 
a formula of baptisni, but a summary by the 
Evangelist of Christ’s teachings on baptism and 
what it meant, we reach the same result: the only 
confession of faith and baptism that Jesus taught 
meant sharing the redemption of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Apostolic form ‘in the name of 
Jesus’ would then mean just what is taught in Mt 
98, It was baptism in the Spirit unto Christ: 
hence, when St. Paul found disciples (Ac 19%) who 
had not received the Holy Ghost, he asked unto 
what they had been baptized: baptism had special 
reference to the Holy Ghost. It also referred to 
all the redemptive work of the Son (Gal 37, Ro 6%), 
as well as to the full activity of the Spirit (1 Co 
12%, 'Tit 3* *), 

St. Paul also puts baptism and the Holy Spirit 
together (1 Co 107}3) in a way to make it seem 
certain that he traced both to Christ (11%, ef. 
Mt 20"). St. Peter, too, describing conversion 
(Ac 28), united baptism in the name of Jesus, and 
reception of the Holy Ghost, just as we should 
expect on our view. lHaptism ‘into the name’ 
meant baptism unto God (Jer 14°), who is revealed, 
not through but in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jehovah was the name of God for the 
OT covenant: the new name of God for the new 
covenaut in Christ is Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Their equal Divinity, personality, and participa- 
tion in man’s redemption so form the doctrine of 
God and His work in the teachings of Jesus, that 
Mt 28” may well be regarded as a culmination and 
synopsis of the gospel of the risen Lord. This 
baptismal formula was the centre of a solemn act 
of worship in which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
were equally adored. It was a solemn profession 
of faith in which each was regarded as indis- 
pensable ground of man’s salvation. It was a 
solemn confession of covenant relation in which 
each was equally looked to as source of consecra- 
tion and blessing. Jesus speaks of these distine- 
tions as of spiritual realities. It seems impossible 
to paraphrase His words into, ‘Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Messiah, 
and of God as Spirit,’ as some modern critics say 
Jesus meant (cf. Kaftan, Wesen der Chr. Pel. 11, 
345 f.; see H. M. Scott, Nicene Theol. 255 f.). 
‘The Trinity of revelation, according to Jesus’ 
own teachings, leads up to a Trinity of Being’ 
(Schlottman, Compendium d. Bib. Theol. 134). 
The historicity of Mt 28” is not weakened by later 
opposition to Gentiles entering the Church (Ac 
1110 1516, Gal 215) ; for that controversy turned not 
on the fact but on the mode of their admission : 
must they enter the Church through the syna- 
vogue or not? (cf. Sehmid, Theol. of NZ, 163). 
On the other hand, this Trinitarian confession 
has an argumentative relation to all nations; the 
spread of the gospel would bea proof of the truth 
of the doctrine. Upon such teaching Christ pro- 
mised His blessing ; with it He would be in His 
Chureh unto the end of the world (v.”, ef. Mt 941: 
307). Out of this confession of faith in baptism, 
taught by Jesus, has grown the first and only 
creed of all the ages: ‘I believe in God the Father 
» » » and in Jesus Christ our Lord . . . and in the 


Holy Ghost.’ ‘The baptismal symbol in its whole 
contents goes back beyond all question to the 
Apostolic age’ (Caspari, Quwuellen z. Gesch. d. 
Lauf-symb, 1.5); and no other than a Trinitarian 
forniula has ever appeared in the history of the 
Chureh (cf. Resch, 424 f.); ‘Trinitarian baptism 
was universal in the earliest churches and among 
the earliest hereties.’” No Judaizer or Gnostic ad- 
ministered Christian baptism without the τρισ- 
μακαρία ἐπονομασία, the ‘trina invocatio, nomen 
trine beatitudinis,’ that sprang from Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost (Clem. Hom. ix. 23). 

111, Apostolie Teaching. —(1) The outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostolic Church brought 
first the personality of the Spirit into greater pro- 
minence, and, secondly, shed new light from the 
Spirit upon the Son. (a) This new light showed 
(a) the great importance of the Person as well as 
the words of the incarnate Christ—He was mucli 
niore than a prophetic Messiah ; (8) the unique 
value of His atoning death; and (7) the vital 
relation for believers between this shameful death 
and His glorious resurrection and aseension to 
the right hand of the Father, where He represents 
and rules His people. The first martyr, full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens opened and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God (Ac 7; ef, 
1P 119-41 gle. Ph 956. He 153. He who ascended 
to Divine glory, it was felt, must ever have dwelt 
in Divine glory ; and His inearnation, instead of 
being His life, was but an incident in His eternal 
existence. ‘These Jewish Christians all start from 
Ps 110%*,'and declare by the Holy Ghost that the 
Psalmist knew by the Holy Ghost that Christ was 
Lord of David and Lord of all (Ac 2° 86 10° 11%, 
Ja 91, Jude’; the Didache calls him ‘the God of 
David,’ 10°). ‘Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
and ‘our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ meant 
the same thing (2 P 1+" 2°), Jesus was equal 
with Jehovah (cf. Weiss, NZ Theol.® 132); His 
throne was God’s throne (He 15. 8 3"); because He 
was God (He 18). Language failed these Jewish 
Christians to say more of the glory of the Son of 
God. The whole OT, as revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, testified to the Divine Christ (He 37 15: δὲ. 
g*i. 56 105). The ruling idea in Hebrews is that 
the old covenant of Jehovah with Israel was sup- 
planted by the new, in which Jesus takes the 
place of Jehovah, Christians take the place of 
Jews (ef. Ep. of Barnabas 4), and the Holy Spirit, 
which led Israel towards Canaan, leads Christians 
through the Son to the rest in heaven (172% ** 418), 
This eternal Son is as the Jehovah of the OT (He 
18- 18 81 127), and is described there as such (Ps 110, 
He 118, Ps 102°-*8, He 11). He became incarnate 
to save men ; and, in co-operation with the Holy 
Ghost the eternal Spirit (9%), the eternal Son 
(18) beeame author of eternal salvation (5°), and 
eternal redemption (9!) unto an eternal inherit- 
ance (9%). The relations of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are eternal. An attempt is made to 
set forth the connexion of the Son with the Father 
by comparing it with a brightness streaming from 
the Divine glory. Christ is one with God as a ray 
of light is one with the sun: out of such relation 
He takes form as a Personal Being distinct from 
the Father, yet so one with Him that to see the 
Son was to see the very glory which constitutes 
the Father (He 13), the very ‘character of His 
being’ (cf. Weiss, 493). ‘ He was everything lofty 
that could be imagined. Everything that can be 
said of Him was already said in the first two 
generations after His appearance’ (Harnack, Dog- 
mengesch. 1. 66). 

(Ὁ) Equally marked is the Apostolic conception 
of the Holy Ghost and His relation to Father and 
Son. In the Gospels Jesus speaks 25 times of 


» the Spirit, and the Evangelists make a like number 
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of references; but in the Acts and Epistles over 
160 statements are made about the Holy Ghost 
(Scofield, The Holy Spirit in NT Scripture, 11). 


In the Gospels the Spirit ‘was not yet’ (Jn 7%), ” 


that is, not in the fulness and abiding power of 
post-Ascension days. But, after Christ's return to 
the Father, Apostolic men were ‘full of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Ac 48. At Pentecost the Spirit came as 
Jesus predicted (Jn 3° 16°), to inspire and equip 
the Church. He came also in judgment, as Jesus 
had said (Mk 38, Lk 12”). The first mention of 
the ‘ Church’ (Ac 5%) shows Ananias and Sapphira 
dead upon its threshold for lying to the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to the Spirit was to lie to God 
(v.4); for it is the Spirit of both God (1 P 4.2 
and His Christ (1P 1). Regeneration is the 
work of the Spirit, who uses the word (1 P 19, 
Jude 4); 1¢ is also the work of God (1 P 5"). 
The writer of Hebrews speaks little of the Spirit 
in believers ; but when he comes to set forth the 
eternal high priesthood of the Son (659), which was 
‘after the power of an endless life’ (718), he empha- 
sizes the doctrine that Christ’s eternal intercession 
takes place through the eternal Spirit (9%). Τί 
Spirit nieans here (cf. Delitzsch, ad loc.) ‘the 
Divine inward being of the God-man,’ we meet 
once more the view that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are eternally one with God who is a Spirit. 

(c) St. Peter as leader of the Jewish Christians 

reaches the gospel as from Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. He sums it up doctrinally (1 P 1°) 
as (a) election by God the Father, (8) through the 
Holy Spirit, (y) unto salvation by Jesus Cliist. 
This is the order from the side of God: from the 
side of man he describes it to inquirers and twice 
over to a court of Jewish theologians (Ac 2% 4! 5°) 
as (a) repentance towards God, (8) faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and (y) receiving the Holy Ghost. 
He says the conversion of Cornelius was accept- 
ance of the Holy Ghost as a gift of God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 11", cf. 1 P 1), 
He describes Christians as those who have ‘ faith 
in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’ (2 P 1/4), where Jesus is both God and 
Saviour. He adds that both the preacher and the 
Word must be witnessed to by the Holy Spirit, to 
have any effect (1P 1" 4, This Trinitarian 
gospel of St. Peter is that of St. Stephen (Ac 7**), 
St. James (1° 2! 45), and St. Jude (vv.%*"1). The 
beginning of the Christian life takes place through 
presentation of the Son in the Word; for such 
applying the things of Christ by the Spirit (1 P 
23) regenerates the heart. ΑἸ] Christian growth 
depends upon being in Christ (3 41 5). The 
three Apostolic conditions of entering the kingdom 
of God were repentance (Ac 551: 11%, Ro 23, 2 Co 
710; cf Mt 98, Lk 247), faith (Ac 316 1451 202), 
Ro 9”, 1 Co 13), and holiness (Ac 26%, He 6}, 
Ja 27, Ro 16%); and these rested upon Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Faith in Christ works by 
love (Gal 5°) towards the Father, the Son, and 
the brethren, and purifies the heart by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit (Ac 15°). These con- 
stant allusions to the Trinity, with no further 
explanations, show that this doctrine was taken 
for granted among the Apostolic Churches. From 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, the centre of the 
Trinity, as God by Jewish Christians, light must 
have fallen in all directions upon the conception of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

(2) St. Paul sets out from fundamental belief 
in one God (Gal 359, 1 Co 88, 1 Ti 2°), but at once 
proceeds to teach that in the gospel God is the 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. (@) Upon this 
essential rclation of Father and Son he built all 
his hopes (Ro 1*8, 1 Co 17-4, 2Co 4%), In the 
αἴσυλα Son believers were chosen before the 
foundation of the world (Eph 1. He is called 


κύριος and even θεός, side by side with the Father 
(Ro 9°, cf. 7%, Tit 919), He shares Divine attri- 
butes, and, together with the Father, is worshipped 
and glorified (1 Co 13, Ro 13%, Eph 5%, 1 Ti 1:2), 
Yet He is never identified with the Father, but is 
carefully distinguished from Him (1 Co 88, Ro 19 
85). He is the image of the invisible God (Col 1%), 
and shares the invisible glory of God; He is also 
‘a man’ Christ Jesus (1 ‘Ti 2°). As sharing the 
glory of the Father, He is called the ‘firstborn’ 
of all creation (Col 1"). As Jesus spoke of the 
Father as greater than He, when claiming all the 
Father has as His, so St. Paul describes the glori- 
fied Christ as Head of Creation, in reference both 
to God and the universe. In Him all things sub- 
sist, because He is the Son and receives all from 
the Father (2 Co 4°). He is described as ‘ existing 
before the world in the eternal Godhead, yet He 
did not cling with avidity to the prerogatives of 
His Divine majesty, did not arbitrarily display 
His equality with God; but... took upon Him 
the form of a servant’ (Lightfoot’s paraphrase of 
Ph 2°), δύ, Paul does not use metaplrysical terms, 
but teaches here that the μορφὴ θεοῦ involved par- 
ticipation in the οὐσία θεοῦ. Similarly, Bengel re- 
marks (in Nésgen, Gesch. NT Off. i. 19) that the 
term θεότης as distinguished from θειότης expresses 
‘non modo divinas virtutes sed ipsam divinam 
naturam.’ St. Paul regards the Incarnation as 
serving the double purpose of showing God’s love 
as Father (Gal 44, Ro 8°; ef. Jn 818), and of reveal- 
ing the inner relations of Christ’s premundane and 
Divine being (2 Co 89, Phi 2%). A God of love 
seemed to involve personal subjects and objects of 
love within the Godhead, from which God who 
loved the world sent forth the Son of His love to 
savemen. The Father gave the Son (Ro 8932), the 
Son gave Himself (Gal 14), surrendered His glory 
and died on the cross; the Holy Spirit witnesseth 
to the Son and wins sinners to accept Him (Ro 
11.4.8, That is St. Paul’s gospel (Ro 118. 17), which 
has proved itself the power of God unto salvation. 
He often sums up his gospel, and it isalways Trini- 
tarian (Ro 51-5 $% 1510. 171 Co 21-4 198% ὁ Co 33, Gal 
44-8. Eph 13-8 18 918 44-6 Co] 1348. of He 119 03 4 
1030. 29.31] ]22.24-28) Over every sermon he can pro- 
nounce the benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (2 Co 13%). 

(6) St. Paul, like all the Apostles, supports his 
theology by the Old Testament. His central 
theme, the Divine Christ, he sets at once in in- 
separable relations to Jehovah. The Jewish teach- 
ings of his day confounded om?” and mn" (so 
Jehovah is rendered θεός in LXNX of Nu 22% 288, 
while os and ὈΠῸΝ appear as κύριος in Nu 288, Gn 
21°); but St. Paul, with afew possible exceptions 
(1 Co 3°, Ro 14%), agrees with St. James (1! 2!5) 
and St. Peter (Ac 2**) in distinguishing then as two 
Divine Persons. The Father is θεός, though the 
name is also given to the Son (Ro 9°), and the Son 
is κύριος. ‘T'liis personal distinction of Father and 
Son is traced by St. Paul to the OT distinctions of 
ons and mr, and to the ditferent relations of God 
to man expressed by those names (cf. Seeberg, De 
Anbetung αἰ. ‘Herrn’ bei Paulus, Ὁ. 8f.). The 
distinction of God in Himself and the revealing 
Jehovah in the OT, St. Paul sees fully unfolded in 
the personal distinction of Father and Son. Christ 
did not decome Lord; His κυριότης was but a form of 
His activity as a personal Divine Bemg. He was 
God before He was manifested as Lord; and He will 
be God after He ceases to rule as Lord (1 Co 15"; 

cf. August. ἐ.6.1. 8). Heis Lord, notin relation to 
God but in relation to man (Ro 5% 4-21 6! 148 1 Co 
]?- 10), St, Paul, too, goes back to Ps 110, which 
he quotes oftener than any other OT passage (Ro 
853, Eph 159, Col 81,1 Co 15). He found there the 


| 


Lord Christ reigning with the Lord God until all 
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enemies to God’s kingdom were subdued, and 
sharing the Divine majesty and power insepar- 
able from God. This prophecy was fulfilled in the 
incarnate Lord conquering death and Satan, and 
through the Resurrection sitting down at the 
right hand of God, with all enemies at His foot- 
stool (Ro 833, Eph 139, The glorified Christ is the 
Lord of glory (Ph 2°, Ja 33). Not till after the 
Resurrection was Jesus Lord, though He was ever 
Divine (1 Co 2°; ef. Mt 22"), Christ saves us as 
triunphant Lord (Eph 4°, 1 Co 7). He is also 
the Providence of the Church (Gal 22, 1 Co 4° 167), 
When all believers are saved His lordship ceases ; 
He gives the kingdom which He undertook to the 
Father and resumes the eternal relations of the 
Son (1 Co 15%). From the Resurrection to the Last 
Judgment is the rule of Christ. He rules with 
the Father (1 Co 15%, Ro 8539), as He saves with the 
Father (Col 1%, Ro 88. God’s work for man, St. 
Paul teaches, is never apart from Christ’s work. 
They are as rays of leat and light in the same sun- 
beam. Hence St. Paul was ealled to bean Apostle 
by both Father and Son (Gal 11), who formed one 
Divine power (as omission of διά before θεοῦ and 
sineular predicates show; cf. 1 Ti 11, 1 Th 3, 
2Th 2%, 1 Co 15; Seeberg); and he sees the 
final judgment as by both God and Christ (2 Th 1%, 
1 Co 45). All between these in St. Paul’s survey 
of life is done equally by the Father and Son. 
‘The active rule of the exalted Lord is, according 
to Paul, such that in every act of it contempor- 
aneously an act of God the Father is completed’ 
(Seeberg, p. 35). The grace of the Son is as much 
a Divine element in salvation as is the love of the 
Father (Tit 3° 7); hence, with the possible ex- 
ception of Ro 855, St. Paul never speaks of inter- 
cession of the Son with the Father, so one are 
they considered in working. His God, in opposi- 
tion to polytheism, is ‘one God the Father, of 
whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things’ (1 Co 88. He says (v.*), 
‘there is none other God but one,’ and that one 
God is the Father and Son. These were equally 
God for St. Paul from Ps 110 to his own last ex- 
perience. The subordination of the Son was but 
a stepping-stone to lift the saints to the glory of 
the Father, which was shared by the Son. The 
words ‘Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3%) support the 
assurance ‘ye are Christ's,’ as the statement ‘the 
head of Christ is God’ upholds the teaching that 
‘the head of every man is Christ’ (1 Co 11%). St. 
Paul follows Jesus’ teachings that the Father was 
greater than the Son, not by way of contrast, but 
in a unity, wlich communicates all the greatness 
of the Father through the service of the Son (ef. 
Col 119 29 34), 

(c) St. Paul’s theology isChristo-centric. He pro- 
ceeds from Christ outwards to Father and Spirit, 
yet everywhere recognizing the Divine relation of 
the Spirit to the Fatherand Son. The living bond 
between the Son, exalted as Lord, and man is the 
Holy Ghost. St. Paul echoes Jesus’ doctrine (Jn 
16'*) that the Spirit teaches Christ and is an earnest 
of all good things to come (2 Co 1” 5°, Eph 135). 
So one in working are they that he calls Christ 
a life-giving Spirit (1 Co 15”), and says, ‘the Lord 
is the Spirit’ (2 Co 3”). They are one as in the 
Godhead, yet distinct, both in their subjective 
and objective relations to man; for he adds: 
‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ 
and elsewhere (Gal 5') says, ‘stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ St. 
Paul’s theology grew out of his experience. 


He. 


was his life, his hope of glory (Col 1”). But he 
sharply distinguished the revelation of the Lord 
in him (Ac 22’), and the sending of the Son that 
we may become sons of God, from the sending 
of the Spirit to awaken us to the life of sons (Gal 
4*6), He did not regard the Spirit as merely the 
spiritual disposition produced in us by Christ. 
Christian life is equally related to both Son and 
Spirit ; they are equally Divine, but not identical. 
The Spirit proceeds from the Son as the Spirit of 
Christ (Ro 89, Gal 4°, 1 Co 2!6, Eph 48), as well as from 
the Father ; and in his experience St. Paul found 
the Son to be the fundamental type of the form 
of life into which believers are brought by the 
Spirit (so Nésgen, ii. 262). The Spirit is the im- 
pelling power, the Son is the abiding life element, 
in the Christian (Ro 8“, Gal 118. The same fruits 
spring from both (Gal 5% 16-2224. Eph 5°, Ph 11), 
Both make us free from the Law (Gal 5!:18), We 
are to have the mind of both (1 Co 7, Ro 8%); 
both intercede with the Father for us (Ro 839 27), 
and with us for the Father (Ro 8°, 2 Co 13°). We 
cannot trace the limits of the working of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ; but St. Paul plainly teaches 
that there are such limits. The Spirit begins the 
life of the soul in man, but all NT writers ascribe 
the resurrection life of the body to the risen 
Christ (2 Co 419. The Spirit makes man a new 
personality, the Son makes man a member of His 
body, the Church (Nésgen, 2.06) The Son may 
become angry and condemn in wrath (1 Co 15”), 
the Spirit is only grieved (Eph 439), The constant 
use of the'names shows a corresponding distine- 
tion of functions within the Godhead. 

(α) St. Paul’s worship also is of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The Spirit is for him personal, 
searching the deep things of God, with a will of 
His own for man’s good, and showing Divine 
treasures to man (1 Co 91}: ef. Lk 24%, Jn 15%), 
The Spirit does the worl: of the Father and Son 
(Ph 4:5, Gal 3° 4°). Father, Son, and Spirit must 
have been for St. Paul Divine realities. He could 
not pray to mere names or personifications. He 
never suggests that oneis more or less Divine or per- 
sonal than the other. That most solemn claim of 
Jehovah—‘ I have sworn by myself. . . that unto 
me every knee shall bow’ (Is 45%)—St. Paul applies 
to Christ as God (Ro 144, Ph2?”). Fora Jew with 
the First Commandment as the creed of his life, 
prayer to Jesus Christ meant full equality with 
God; for neither OT (Is 428 484, Jer 104%, Ps 
182) nor NT (Ro 124%, 1 Th 19) allows worship of 
anything but God. The blasphemy of Antichrist 
was claiming Divine honours (2 Th 2%). St. Paul 
warned against worshipping φύσει μὴ οὖσι θεοῖς (Gal 
48), hence he must have worshipped Christ as φύσει 
ὄντι Oe. A Christian was a man calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation (Ac 
914-21) ; and St. Paul, like St. Stephen (Ac 759) and all 
saints (Rev 22°), prayed to Christ Himself (Ac 2910) 
and taught others to do so (1 Co 21). To call on 
Christ was the same thing as prayer to God (Ps 
88, Is 45). St. Paul’s test of a Christian was 
‘calling on’ the Son (2 Ti2™). False teachers knew 
this test, and did not dare to omit it (2 Ti 2”), 
because praying to Jesus was the recognized way 
of salvation (Ro 10/18). A Christian meant a wor- 
shipper of Christ (1 Co 13. St. Paul prays to the 
Son to send the Spirit (Eph 34). The Spirit prays 
in him to the Father, echoing the familiar ‘ Abba’ 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Ro 8”, Gal 4°). He unites 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in doxologies of 
adoration and praise (2 Co 13"). He prays for the 


knew the personal Divine work of Son and Spirit | same things—men’s salvation—to Father and Son, 
in his own soul (Ph 3%, Ro 8° 91). He had extra- | and in the same Spirit to both. He thanks the 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 1418). He knew| Father through the Son (Ro 18 7”). He does not 
that all religious life comes from the Spirit (Ro | pray to them alternately, or in succession, but at 


1519. Gal 32:3), He knew, also, that Christ in him | the same time (2 Th 15, Gal 1°, 1 Co 15. He cannot 
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separate them in his worship. In certain thanks- 
givings St. Paul prays to God as the Father of 
Jesus Christ (Ro 15°, 2 Co 13, Eph 1°), showing that 
he knew the Lord was within the Godhead as Son. 
He thanks the Father through the Son, because 
Christ’s work was the ground of all thanksgiving 
to God. The Son is the completer of the Father’s 
work for man. The love of God and the grace of 
Christ and the fellowship of the Spirit of love meet, 
therefore, in the spirit of gratitude. St. Paul’s 
three cardinal virtues are, faith in Jesus Christ, 
love to God the Father, and lope in the spirit of 
promise (Eph 113, Gal3*, 1 Co 13%). They are all 
truits of the Spirit (Gal 5***3), and come from the 
Father through the Son. St. Paul certainly taught 
all the data of a doctrine of the Trinity, however 
theologians nay differ as to its formulation. He 
could not have learned his fixed, confident doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit from Jewish 
theology ; neither did pagan thought suggest such 
teachings: he evidently received it as part of the 
gospel given him by Christ (cf. Gal 15:8), 

(3) St. John’s teachings take their perspective (a) 
from his doctrine of the λόγος, which he sees pre- 
figured in the OT. This is central in his Gospel, 
as it is in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Divine 
λόγος became incarnate in Jesus. This may be 
why Christ’s conception of the Holy Ghost is not 
referred to, and why the Spirit is spoken of as a 
gift, and not made so clearly personal as in the 
words of Jesus Himself (1 Jn 8593 4%), The Fourth 
Gospel presents Christianity as a double revelation 
of God through the Spirit and through the Son ; 
the Evangelist bears witness chiefly to the Son, and 
lets the Son testify to the Spirit. Because St. John 
beholds the eternal Son prominent in the OT (Gn 
11, Ps 33* §, Ts 408 554, Jn 1! 44), he does not describe 
the Incarnation as a humiliation, as St. Paul does 
(Ph 2°), or rise to it through the thought of His 
ascension to glory involving pre-existent glory, as 
in He 15 2° 10!% He sees the Divine Son, the 
Creator of the universe (1%), carry the glory of 
God veiled with Him into the world (11-14), and, 
when His work of redemption was complete, move 
calmly again into the glory which He had with 
the Father before the world was. His emphatic 
statements that the Aéyos was in the beginning with 
God, and that the beginning of the being of all 
things was through Him, set forth the eternal 
Being of the Son. And because of His Divine Son- 
ship He was a Divine revelation: ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time, God only-begotten (μονογενὴς 
θεός, aS in & BCL), who is in the bosom of tlie 
Father, he hath declared him.’ What can tran- 
scend ‘God only- begotten’? St. John exhausts 
all Jewish deseriptions of Divine manifestations to 
set forth the glory of the Son. He embodied them 
all. Hewas one with the 7p’, the evident ‘ glory’ 
of God (14 241 124, Targ. to Is 6 ; ef. Schlottmann, 
130, Mt 1677, Mik 8538), His coming is the coming of 
the Divine glory, which Ezekiel said (43!7 in Targ.) 
should dwell for ever with God’s people. Jesus had 
identified Himself with the Shekmah (Mt 18"; ef. 
Pirke Aboth, iii. 3): He even said that His presence 
was greater than the Shekinah in the temple (Mt 
125); St. John proceeds to identify the Son with the 
Memra or ‘ Word’ (14). In one statement he com- 
bines the Memra (Λόγος), the Yekar (δόξα), and the 
Shekinah (in σκήνοω), and applies all to the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God (1}***). Jesus Christ reveals 
the personal glory of God, not temporarily, but 
incarnate, tabernacling among His people as Je- 
hovah tented among Israel (Ex 25° 29%, He 1%). 
Philo called the λόγος figuratively δεύτερος θεός ; St. 
John calls Him simply θεός ; for He is on one side 
the λόγος of God, and, on the other, God. Philo’s 
λόγος 18 πρωτόγονος vids, OT, AS AN ancel, ἀρχάγγελος 
(cf. Riehm, Heb. 146 f.): but St. John puts the 


Son-Logos far above all angels; He is one with 
God, truly personal and incarnate as the Messiah, 
all of which is foreign to Philo’s allegorical exe- 
gesis. St. John’s theology shows no connexion with 
that of Philo. Like St. Paul, he comes to Jesus 
from the OT, and finds that it is the revealed God, 
the Jehovah, the Lord of David, the ‘ Memra’ that 
took flesh in Jesus (17 14°), The relation of the Son 
to the Father is expressed by St. John asin He 15, 
by the terms ‘light,’ as ‘God is light’ (1 Jn 17), ‘life,’ 
as ‘God is life’ (17)—only the Son is called ‘the life’ 
or ‘eternal life’ (1 Jn 5%), because the Son is the 
manifestation of Divine life and its source for 
man—and especially by the word μονογενής (11% 18 
316-181 Jn 4°; ef. 14). Christ was the only-begotten 
Son of God, as the widow’s son was her only child 
(Lk 7), as the ruler’s danghter was his only 
daughter (Lk 8), and as the possessed boy was 
his father’s only son (Lk 9%). He was the ‘ only- 
begotten’ in such a sense that He might be called 
the only-begotten Son or the only-begotten God. 
He was the Son absolutely, and in a sense shared by 
no other being. He was so one with God that St. 
John says He was God (1!) ; or, as put elsewhere 
(1 Jn δ5: 3), He was the ‘true God’ revealing the 
true God. He was also ‘ with God’ (1! ?), 1.6. not 
God without a property peculiar to Him as Son 


of God. From this Divine Sonship flows St. Jolin’s 
Gospel. In it he finds the source of all blessing 


and eternal life (20%, 1 Jn 51+ 18), From it come (1) 
the power to become sons of God (1*), (2) sonship 
through faith in the Son (9535), (3) sonship through 
the will of the Father (1%), (4) participation in the 
truth, grace, glory, and indwelling of the Father 
(14, 1 Jn 435) ; (5) an experience of the fulness of the 
Godhead in the Son (1'* 1"), through union with 
whom (6) believers share the victory of the Son of 
God over the devil (1 Jn 3°), and (7) have the wit- 
ness of sonship in themselves (1 Jn 5”), No Divine 
Son of God, no other sons of God. If God be not 
the Divine Father of the Divine Son, He is the re- 
ligious Father of no man: that is the theology of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

In the Apocalypse, which has a strong Jewish 
colouring, we find the same high conception of the 
Father and the Son. As conqueror over Satan and 
Saviour of the saints, Jesus sits in Divine glory, 
adored and praised as omniscient (339). omnipresent, 
and eternal (118 28 37! 58. 14 "712 1115 906 991.3), Heis 
the Son of Man, in heaven with the Ancient of 
days (Dn 7, Rev 14%), while judge of all men on 
earth (277 12° 101, His face shines as the face of 
God (118) ; and before Him the prophet falls down 
as before Jehovah (11. Heis King of kings and 
Lord of lords (174 19%), nay, He is Lord God 
Alnighty (15°). Weiss concludes (p. 560): ‘It is 
certain that the Messiah appears here as an 
original Divine Being,’ side by side with the 
Father. 

(6) Of the Holy Spirit and His relation to the 
Father and Son, St. Jolin says little ; but hisconstant 
presentation of Christianity as life, birth from God 
and a birth to holiness, presuppose the Comforter. 
He makes the full teachings of Jesus on the Holy 
Spirit (14-17, ef. 7%) his own; and says the Apos- 
tolic experience and testimony through the Holy 
Ghost, after the glorification of Christ, were as 
rivers to drops, compared with what they were 
before (739), The water of life is from the Spirit 
as from the Son (787). Jesus taught the Spirit as 
Paraclete on earth representing the Father and 
Son (cf. παράκλησις of Holy Ghost, Ac 9”); St. John 
adds the doctrine that the Son is a corresponding 
Paraclete in heaven with the Father, representing 
men (1 Jn 93). The ‘new birth’ is mentioned five 
timesinthe NT. It is a παλινγενεσία of the whole 
creation through Christ (Mt 19°), and of a single 
soul in conversion through the Spirit (Tit 3°); St. 
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James (118) sees Christians ‘come inte the world’ 
(ἀποκυεῖσθαι) begotten of the Father; and St. Peter 
twice speaks of God begetting us again (1 P 18: 33). 
St. John has the further conception that the birth 
from God takes place through the Holy Ghost (1%, 
1 Jn 2” 89 47 51. 4), for there is no doubt that by born 
of God he means by the Holy Spirit (35). In two 
passages he shows that the indwelling of the Father 
and the Son depends upon the Spirit (1 Jn 413 3%). 
He presents religion also as a command of the 
Father to believe on the Son (1 Jn 8355. 32, and then 
says that this obedience of faith is possible only 
through the indwelling of the Father and Son by 
the Spirit. The only way to keep out evil spirits 
is to be possessed of the Holy Spirit ; and we know, 
he says, which is the Holy Spirit, by its testifying 
to the incarnation of the Son of God (1 Jn 438 55 ἢ 
and to nothing else (16%). In the passage on the 
Three Witnesses (1 Jn 5° 8) the Holy Spirit testifies 
to the Son as Divine Redeemer, (a) because from 
Ilim flows the double stream of life-giving, cleans- 
ing water (Jn 798 19%4) and atoning blood ; (Ὁ) because 
the witnessing Spirit is ‘the truth’; and (c) because 
the Father testifies also to the Son (1 Jn 89). 

(c) St. John touches here a thought which runs 
through the whole NT. God, who is transcendent, 
inearnate, and immanent as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, establishes His kingdom in opposition to 
the god of this world, who is the devil and Satan 
(Rev 12° 207), The kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness run in growing opposition through the Fourth 
Gospel (67 77° §# 48 1020 132). St. John knows of 
demoniacs (cf. ‘signs,’ etc., 4% 20°), but the only 
man he describes as possessed of the devil (137: 2%) 
is Judas, the son of perdition, who betrayed the 
Son of God. To deny the incarnate Son is to join 
the ranks of Antichrist, to deny the Father also 
(1 «π 2°), and to show that the new birth from 
God has not taken place (1Jn 3°). That is, the 
only way to oppose the devil is to be born of God 
by the Spirit (1 Jn 5%). Christians are sons of 
God through the Son of God (1 Jn 3%), who 
came to destroy the works of the devil (ν.8) ; and 
they prove both their sonship and their opposition 
to the devil by obeying the Spirit in them, testify- 
ing to the incarnate Son. Thus both the begotten 
beginning and the triumphant end of the Christian 
life are inseparable from Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost (1 Jn 5156), Amid the OT imagery of the 
Apocalypse we move upon the same high plane. It 
opens with a benediction (1* 5), like that of St. Paul 
(1 Co 13%), in which salvation is set forth as coming 
from God, the seven spirits before His throne,— 
evidently the sevenfold, perfect revelation of the 
Spirit promised the Son (Is 11*),—and from Jesus 
Christ. Salvation 1s ever ascribed to God and the 
Lamb (710 41), and is mediated by the Spirit to the 
Churches (271-37. 29 36. 13.22 1 413°9917), "The rapt 
Christian ‘in the Spirit’ hears the voice of Jesus 
saying, ‘Hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches.’ As in the Gospel, so here, the Spirit 
appears both as between Jesus and the Father (19), 
and as possessed by Christ (3). The Son and the 
Spirit are so identified that what one says is from 
the other (27 ® 13. 11 35-6), The glorified Christ and 
the prophetic Spirit are here actually at work as 
foreshadowed in the OT view of the Word and the 
Spirit of God. The Paracletes in heaven and on 
earth are also here. The glorified Christ says, 
‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,’ and 
the responsive Spirit replies, ‘ Yea, that they may 
rest from their labours’ (14%). The Spirit and the 
Bride say, ‘Come’; that is, ‘Come to Jesus’ 
(2217-20); and Jesus is the only way to the 
Father. 

iv. Teachings in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 
—The Trinity was nota theory from without, but 
part of the gospel, life, work, and worship of the 
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Apostolic Church. It lived in devotion long before 
it appeared in theology. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were as much part of Church life as 
body, soul, and spirit were elements of every be- 
liever’s life. They are not introduced or explained, 
but everywhere taken for granted and present. 
No man can share NT worship without using 
Trinitarian forms. This natural and incidental 
yet constant reference to Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in Apostolic Churches presupposes just such 
a development as our study has indicated. The 
later and clearer statements are always in full 
agreement with what had been already taught. 
What the first disciples received from Jesus went 
far beyond what is recorded in the Gospels; it went 
far beyond all that He said or did; for after His 


|} ascension they became conscious that Jesus was 


not only a teacher, but Saviour and Lord, and im- 
parter of the Holy Ghost. The teachings and 
work of Christ in Apostolic experience expanded 
much more rapidly than they could have done in any 
process of merely natural development. The order, 
too, of growth is just what we should expect: new 
teachings of Jesus about God as Father, then the 
teachings of Apostles about the Son, and, last of 
all, the full reference to the Holy Spirit. This 
order repeats itself in the history of doctrine which 
took form in the Nicene Creed. Through the words 
of Jesus, the Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul, Hebrews, 
St. John, and the Acts, there runs a harmonious 
and growing representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Jesus sets Himself as Son above 
all the servants of God (Mt 21%, Mk 12, Lk 37) ; 
He 12 gives the same doctrine in theological form, 
declaring the Son above all created beings ‘ God for 
ever and ever.’ St. Paul presents an intermediate 
view, in which God and His Christ are central (1 Co 
18, 2Co 1-3, Gal 1°, Eph 1°); but puts it at once in 
vital union with the Trinitarian conception of God 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (2 Co 13, Eph 
34-16), The Acts shows historically that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were inseparable from the 
life and thought of believers; while the Fourth 
Gospel presents the same teaching as the cul- 
mination of NT theology (167°). (For further 
indications of doctrinal growth, cf. the articles 
Gop In NT and Hoty Spirit in vol. 11.) These 
early disciples knew that there is an infinite 
eternal God (2 Co 41718, 1 Ti 17); they knew also 
that Heis personal, and personal only as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. How tle Infinite can be personal 
is ever a mystery ; to Apostolic men the threefold 
personality of the infinite God was no greater 
mystery than any personality of the Infinite. 
They also knew that there is a God of Absolute 
Right, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holy Father in 
heaven (Jn 174, Ro 71.135. Rev 48); on the other 
hand, they knew that God had broken through 
His own law, and, by His revelation in the Son 
and Spirit, opened heaven and poured supernatural 
grace and blessing upon men (Ro 3° 4", 1 P 15), 
Their practical experience found that this person- 
ality of the Father, and the mediating personalities 
of the Son and the Spirit, were indispensable to 
fellowship with God through grace and faith, and 
in the struggles against sin. Jllustrations of this 
practical Trinity may be seen (1) in the equipment 
of the Apostles, (2) the establishment of the Church, 
(3) the work of Missions, (4) the test of sound 
Doctrine, and (5) the nature of Christian Worship. 

(1) The risen Lord gave His commands no more 
directly to the A postles, but through the Holy Ghost 
(Ac 17). As inseparable as the Father and the Son 
appear before the Crucifixion, just as inseparable 
appear the Son and the Spirit after the Resurrection. 
To the Son as mediator of the Father, and to the 
Spirit as mediator of Father and Son, the Apostles 
turn as to the source of all power and authority. 
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St. Peter says he opened the Church to the Gentiles 
because the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven told 
him to do so (Ac 115), and because the Holy Spirit 
told him to do so (Ae 10" 11), St. John says the 
Spirit of truth in the Apostles made them men of 
God (1 Jn 4%), and witnessed through them that 
the Father sent the Son to give life to believers 
(vv.i 14), The Spirit in the Apostles made them 
preach the incarnate Son, and denounce all con- 
trary preaching as of the devil (1 Jn 3% 1°), The 
Lord Jesus sent Ananias to St. Paul that he might 
be filled with the Holy Ghost (Ac 917); then St. 
Paul preached Christ, that He is the Son of God 
(v.2°), St. Paul supported his claim to be an Apostle 
by appealing to the call of God the Father and His 
Son Jesus Christ (Ro 11, Gal 1}" 18.16.1 Co 11), who 
filled him with the Holy Ghost at his conversion 
for apostleship (Ac 9117 15, Hetraces the grace of 
apostleship and of all work in the Church to the 
Holy Spirit (1 Co 12) and the Son (v.”, 1 Ti 1}, 
1 Co 77°, 2 ΤΊ 95. 8) ; and he spoke from experience. 
These Apostles tested all Christ’s Trinitarian pro- 
mises. In His name, as the name of God, they east 
out devils (Mk 1011, Ac 108), healed the sick (Ὁ, 
Ac 88 94), and raised the dead (Ac 9* 201°), The 
Holy Ghost in their work honoured the Son as He 
honoured the Father (Jn 5° Ac 3° 1638, Ja 935). 
St. Peter found that the Spirit inspired him to 
speak as Jesus promised (Mt 10% °°, Lk 1912), and, 
thus inspired, he preached repentance towards the 
Father and faith in the Son as the way of hfe 
(Ac 48-10. 81. 88. He saw also in the OT covenant 
of God with parents and their children a point of 
connexion for the doctrine of approach to the 
Father through the Son (Ac 9588: 89. 818. 1, Sins 
were remitted or retained by the Apostles on the 
authority of the Son and as inspired by the Spirit 
(Mt 1818, Jn 207 2%, Ac 8%f), They imparted the 
Holy Spirit for service (Ac 81"), and, full of the 
Holy Ghost, acted in the name of Christ as minis- 
ters of discipline (Ac 15%), in conscious opposition 
to the kingdom of Satan (1 Co 5** 6"), They 
could pronounce Anathema in view of the coming 
Lord. Christ in the midst, and the Spirit in the 
midst with the Apostles as ministers, formed the 
Supreme Courtofthe Church. St. Paul sums up his 
apostleship (Ac 20-24) in (a) the constant witness 
of the Holy Spirit, guiding him through bonds and 
persecutions of Satan and bad men; (0) a ministry 
received from the Lord Jesus Christ; and (6) a 
gospel of the grace of God revealed in His Son. 
That was his practical work, and not a theological 
elaboration (Ro 15! 1%), The Apostles claimed and 
exercised doctrinal authority over the Church (1 Ju 
46. 1 Co 451 54 911. 1133), resting their claims on the 
command of the Son through the Spirit (Ac 15). 
They alone perfectly knew the meaning of Jesus 
(1 Co 916), as Jesus alone perfectly knew the mean- 
ing of the OT. They also had the Spirit of pro- 
phecy, so that they could declare the future glories 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the devil (1 Co 5° 1672, 1 Ti 1°, 1Jn 2” 
43, Rev 99 3°), 

(2) The Apostolic Chureh was built upon faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Pentecost was in an 
important sense the birthday of the Church; and 
St. Peter explained it by saying that the Son at the 
right hand of the Father, having received the pro- 
mise of the Spirit, ‘shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.’ The Holy Ghost sent by the glori- 
fied Son made the Church. If anything is certain, 
it is that the Apostolic Church saw its foundation 
laid in the ascension of Christ and the descent of 
the Spirit. This Spirit of Christ was the regener- 
ating, sanctifying, working power in the Church. 
If any man had not the Spirit of Christ, he was 
none of His (Ro 8°). Surrounded by pagans whose 


gods were devils (1 Co 10”), and by Jews who were | 
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led by Satan to erucify the Lord (Jn 6” 833 185), 
Christians were kept by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Ro 5°). They met heresy in the same power 
(1 Jn 4%), and were given by the Spirit a twofold 
defence: (1) the Old Testament, inspired at first by 
the Spirit, and now made practical by the Spirit ; 
and (2) growing faith in the Son of God. The 
Spirit revealed Him in the hearts of believers as 
the personal, glorified, triumphant Lord (1 Co 214), 
The OT and Christ were shown to be essentially 
the same Word of God, once spoken by the prophets, 
now incarnate and glorified in Christ. Dut, as in 
the OT, so in the NT, the Spirit is never confounded 
with the Word or with Christ. Whether speaking 
through Apostles or Prophets, the Spirit ever dc- 
clares Jesus Christ to be the true cornerstone of the 
Church (Eph 2”, 1 P 26), Through the Spirit be- 
lievers already share the glory of Christ, and 
through Him receive all the gifts of the Spirit 
(1 P δῖ, Eph 15 613, 2 Co 1%, Ro 818), 

(3) rom the Trinity also started the Mission of 
the Church (Mt 28%). The Holy Spirit appeared 
at once as the great propagating power. He re- 
peated the ‘Come’ and ‘Go’ of Jesus (Mt 11% 9819, 
Ac 18) and continued His work. Jesus declared 
that the work of foreign missions was the aim of 
His death (Jn 12%- 95:86). Jt was furthered by the 
Father (v.*8'), and carried out by the Spirit, who 
inspired the first missionaries, Peter (Ac 4°), Stephen 
(65), Barnabas (11%), Philip (8%), and Paul (13%), to 
preach the gospel and cast out devils (Jn 1951, οἵ, 
Ac 87. ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them,’ said the Spirit 
(Ac 132) ; ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,’ said Jesus. ‘ Baptize 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’—that is the Trinitarian foundation of 
missions. St. Paulis intelligible only as a man who 
regarded himself as an organ of the Holy Ghost, 
fighting the powers of darkness (Ro 8%, Eph 61%) 
to save men by the Son of God (1 Co 2414”), He 
had more gifts of the Spirit than other Apostles, 
and was the greatest missionary of Christ (1 Co 
1418), The Holy Spirit directed lim to his field of 
labour (Ac 16"), and the Son told him what to ex- 
Εν in those fields (915), The same is true of St. 

eter (Ac 1151. 94. 17-58) and the rest. 

(4) The N'T Church also regarded the Trinity as 
the doctrinal assurance that any man was preaching 
the gospel. Unless he preached the Son of God 
in personal witness of the Spirit, he was not true 
to Christ. St. Paul urged Timothy (2 Ti 1) 1) to 
hold fast tlie Apostles’ form of sound words, which 
consisted in faith and love towards Christ, who is 
God our Saviour (1 Ti 2%), and was committed unto 
Him by the Holy Ghost. False teachers left the 
Church because they denied the Father and the 
Son, and had no unction of the Holy Ghost (1 Jn 
219. 40. 22), Only those preaching the Divine Son 
had the witness of the Spirit: to such there came 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
21,1 Th 15, Ro 9). Supernatural signs of the Holy 
Ghost encouraged such missionaries to preach, and 
roused the careless to hear of the Son of God as 
Saviour (He 2°, 1 P 115, Eph 1%). As Christ knew 
what was in man, in like manner did the Spirit in 
Apostolic preachers so reveal the hearts of heathen 
in Christian meetings that they fell down crying, 
‘God is in you of a truth’(1 Co 14”). The two 
heresies against which the Apostles warned were 
an incipient Gnosticism, which rejected Christ as 
Lord and Head (Col 2° 8.19.1 ΤΊ 15: *), and an allied 
Antinomianism, which set at naught the Holy 
Ghost (Eph 5% 18, Rev 919. 17. 906. 1 Co 3"). The 
Holy Ghost warned (1 Ti 4’) against ‘ doctrines of 
devils’ which opposed the Son, and ‘seducing 
spirits’ which fought against the Spirit of God. 
By the laying on of hands the Holy Spirit was 
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given to NT workers that they might preach the 
Son of God as Saviour (1 Ti 4166), Only such 
preaching of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost would 
actually reform and save men (Eph 117 95:6. 18 
81- 2.5. 14-16 43-6, 18.14 51.2.9. 18-2) St Paul’s test de- 
seription of the gospel against Judaizers is, ‘God 
sent forth HisSon .. .toredeemthem .. . under 
the law,’ and make them ‘sons’; also, ‘God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son’ into men’s hearts, 
‘erying, Abba, Father’ (Gal 46), All men sent 
of God would preach this sending of Son and 
Spirit as the true gospel of Christ (1 Co 12%), and 
not ‘another Jesus,’ and ‘another Spirit,’ consti- 
tuting ‘another gospel’ (2 Co 114). 

(5) The NT Church meant two or three gathered 
together with the Son in their midst (Mt 1817: °°), 
The meetings for worship were of two kinds—first, 
that of the Lord’s Supper, in which Christ was 
central: and, second, the public service of οἰκοδομή, 
in which the Holy Ghost was central; but each 
earried with it the Trinity. The general wor- 
ship was charismatic. Its aim and purpose was 
edification of the saints through the χαρίσματα 
eranted the various participants by the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 14). The worslipping people were 
the body of Christ (1 Co 1016 127, Eph 4:3), in which 
each member edified the others as an organ of 
the Holy Spirit (Jn 6” 7%, 1 Co 3%), Each brother 
who took part was moved by the Spirit of the 
elorified Head of the Church, the Lord Christ (Eph 
1 415. Col 138). St. Paul traces all the elements 
of worship—tongues, prophecy, teaching, interpre- 
tation, prayer, singing—to the Holy Ghost (1 Co 
14 ; ef. Jude 39), but not apart from the Father 
and the Son; for in this worship were diversities of 
gifts by the same Spirit, differences of administra- 
tion by the same Lord Jesus, and diversities of 
operations by the same God and Father (1 Co 12**), 
The order of St. Paul’s thoughts in worship appears 
as he prays for the Ephesians (815-11) to the Father 
that 116 would strengthen them by the Spirit, so 
that Christ might dwell in them. He asks the 
Romans (1650) to pray in like manner on his behalf. 
The doxology to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
spoken of God rather than to God, with which St. 
Paul opens and closes Epistles (Ro 17 16%, 1 Co 18 
16%, 2 Co 1° 13), doubtless appeared also at the 
opening and close of Christian worship (2 Co 15.5.9 
13"). The synagogue worship began with ‘ Blessed 
be Jehovah’ (ef. Schiirer, GJV*? ii. 377); the 
Christian service began with such an invocation 
as ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . the God of all comfort’ (2 Co 15). 
The Jewish worship closed with the threefold 
benediction: ‘The Lord bless thee. . . the Lord 
keep thee... the Lord give thee peace’; the 
Christian service ended also, probably, with a 
threefold benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (cf. Ro 15-16, 9 Co 134, Rev 146 118 147 
16° 197). St. Paul uses the word κύριος nearly 150 
times, and always of the Son of God, uniting the 
Lord Jesus and the Lord God in his worship (ef. 
Secberg, p. 3). Both Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, filled with the Holy Ghost, worshipped 
equally the Father and the Son—a thing impossible 
to men whose Bible was the Old Testament, unless 
they accepted what we understand religiously by 
the Trinity (Eph 5”, Ph 1193). 

A similar recognition of the Trinity underlies 
the worship of the Lord’s Supper. Only those 
baptized in the name of Ifather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were to partake of this Holy Supper (1 Co 
101:3 1416-19, Gal 327, Ac 298 8! 19%; Didache, x.). 


It called to mind the Father, in whose kingdom | 


the new wine would be drunk (Mt 26°, Lk 2216), 
It was celebrated in remembrance of tlle Son, wlio 
sealed the new covenant with His blood (Mt 26°, 
Mk 14”, Lk 22"); while the solemn reference to 


Christ’s return to the Father and the coming 
thereby of His kingdom implies the work of the 
Holy Ghost (Lk 221%). The wonderful discourses 
(Jn 14-17) on the mission of the Comforter were 
spoken in connexion with the Supper. The wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet while at the table (Jn 
137°) symbolized the work of the Spirit. The 
worship of all who were here fed by the Son was 
charismatic (Ac 207), and conducted by men full of 
the Holy Ghost. Jesus said, ‘this do in remem- 
brance of me’; St. Paul said, ‘till he come’ (1 Co 
1136) ; the Spirit-filled disciple at the feast prayed 
especially to the Lord Jesus, saying, ‘ Come, Lord.’ 
This appears as part of the ritual (Didache, x.), and 
St. Paul’s use of it in the original ‘Maran Atha’ 
(1 Co 16”) shows that it was already liturgical in 
NT days (ef. Rev 227°), The object of adoration 
here, as in all worship, was the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to promise (Mt 28”), was invisibly 
present, feeding the Church, and guiding all her 
activities (Ac 14 2% 481), The hymns of the 
Chureh must have started from this Christian 
Passover (Mt 26°, Mk 14%); they are all ‘spiritual 
songs’ (Eph 51%), arising in men filled with the 
Holy Ghost (5%, ef. Col 31%), and without exception 
clorifying the Son of God (Eph 5”, Col 3!, 1 1 8:1, 
Rev 191-3: 6f ]]17& 411 59-18), For St. Paul the Lord’s 
Supper consisted in (1) a celebration of the Lord’s 
death, and (2) communion with the glorified Christ 
(1 Co 11% 101). This κοινωνία of the body and 
blood of Christ, which united all to worship the 
Son, was the ereative work of the Spirit, which 
made a group of individuals a Church of God. 
After Pentecost, believers continued in this κοιν- 
wrla (Ac 2%), which was a gift of the Spirit (v.%). 
The Holy Ghost led believers at the Communion 
Supper to break bread in memory of the Son and 
offer prayer to Him as Lord of all. From NT days 
onwards, the Spirit led Christians at the Lord’s 
Supper to pray to Christ as both Creator and 
Redeemer (1 Co 1051: 36. Didache, ix.); and in both 
offices He was inseparable from the Father. The 
communion of the Lord’s Supper was ‘unto the 
κοινωνία of His Son Jesus Christ,’ to which we 
are called by the Father (1 Co 1%); and in it as 
the family gathering of the Holy Brotherhood 
‘the communion of the Holy Ghost’ was indis- 
pensable (2 Co 1314). The community of goods (Ac 
o4°t.)) which was an enlargement of the Lord’s 
Table to provide for the poor of the Church, arose 
through men ‘all filled with the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 
431-32) sneaking the word of God and witnessing 
to the glorified Christ (v.*). And the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira against this communion 
—St. Patl calls the contribution for the saints a 
κοινωνία (Ro 15*°)—was lying to the Holy Ghost (Ac 
53: 9), The men chosen to serve these tables of the 
Lord and His poor were ‘ full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom ’ (6%) ; and when the first of them, Stephen, 
began to preach, his gospel was the Most High 
God and the Glorified Christ, whom he adored as 
Lord. In urging the Jews to be saved, he de- 
clared that opposition to God and His Christ was 
resisting the Holy Ghost (7*:>* 6ὺ The NT con- 
nects also the sacrament of Baptism and that of 
the Supper. The one was God’s Israel marching 
in covenant with the Lord through the sea; the 
other was the spiritual meat and drink given to 
feed them by the way (1 Co 10*4 12"). And, what 
is very important, both sacraments profess faith 
in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. St. Paul sees in 
Baptism a profession of fellowship with the Son 
(Ro 6%, 1Co 1%), into whom believers are bap- 
tized by the Spirit (1 Co 12), showing that he 
agrees with Mt 28; and in the Supper, which: 
commemorates the Son, he says we ‘drink of the 
| Spirit’ (1 Co 12; ef. Nésgen, 11, 383). The sent 
Son and the sent Spirit appear in both sacraments 
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as the only way to communion with God. The 
Lord’s Supper embodies the thought of covenant 
with the Father through confession of the Son. 


Jesus called it a new covenant in His blood (Mk 


14*4), To eat and drink of this Supper was a test 
of loyalty to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (1 Co 
1029. 18 1128. 20. 22 79:1}. of, Mik 148, Lk 13” 24°, Jn 
1318), At the foot of the cross the sacrificial meal 
of loyalty to Christ was eaten. It was a place of 
spiritual life or death; hence St. Paul, following 
Jesus (1 Co 1133, Jn 8), sees the alternative here 
to be the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
Satan; table of the Lord Jesus or table of the 
devil ; Spirit of God or spirit of evil,—that is the 
crucial confession-test at the Holy Supper (1 Co 
1036-21 193), ‘T‘he charismatic communicant, speak- 
ing excitedly with tongues, might seem unworthy 
to sit down at the Lord’s Table; St. Paul’s supreme 
and only criterion is, ‘No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost’ (12%), The 
test of every Christian in all worship, including 
the most sacred service of the Lord’s Supper, was 
belicf in the Holy Ghost, who testified to the 
Divine Son, who came forth from the Father. The 
real presence of the Son of God, set forth in the 
bodily symbol of the broken bread, experienced in 
the communing Church, which is the body of 
Christ, ever one with her Divine Head, and 
witnessed to by the Holy Ghost, without whose 
presence there can be no Christian worship, is a 
doctrine of the NT to which the Church in all 
ages has borne testimony. In the believer’s ex- 
perience, as in the Bible history of redemption, 
this doctrine grows upon him. Not till the OT 
revelation cnded was it evident that God was 
Father; only the Son could perfectly reveal the 
Father. Not till Jesus had finished His work and 
returned to the Father was it fully evident that 
He was the Divine Christ; only the Holy Ghost 
could perfectly reveal the Son of God. And not 
till the Church has ended her work on earth and 
become glorified with her Lord, and the histori- 
cally revealed economic Spirit has completed her 
sanctification, will the Divinity and Personality 
of the Holy Ghost be perfectly manifest. Only in 
the heavenly life, where the Spirit may cease to 
be subjective and inseparable from our spirit in 
religious consciousness, will His distinctive char- 
acter appear as manifest as that of the Father and 
the Son. 
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This article is intended not simply to state what 
the teaching of the Bible on the subject of Reve- 
lation is, but also to show what is the nature of 
the revelation preserved in the Bible, and what 
are the wider relations to human thought and life 
held by it. It will deal accordingly with the 
philosophy, the Aistory, the doctrine, and the evi- 
dence of Revelation. Topics already discussed in 
previous volumes will again be referred to, but the 
new point of view from which they will be re- 
garded should prevent repetition, and, wherever 
possible, reference to previous articles will take 
the place of detailed treatment. The subject will 
be handled with this intention and under these 
limitations. 

i. THE PHILOSOPHY OF REVELATION.—1. The 
present position regarding the Bible.—It is gener- 
ally admitted that a great change in theological 
thought has taken place during the last century, 
especially in regard to the Bible. We cannot now 
think of it as our fathers did. We cannot believe 
that its science must determine our view of nature ; 
that its historic records can never be convicted of 
mistake; that its every part alike gives us the 
whole counsel of God ; that the imperfect morality 
which is found in some whom it commends as 
holy, or commissions as teachers, must be explained 
by the discovery of mystic meanings ; that every 
word it utters regarding man’s duty, devotion, 
and destiny must be accepted as authoritative. 
This change of attitude regarding the Scriptures 
is due to several causes. /irst/y must be men- 
tioned the ethical spirit of the age. In the records 
of the Bible, deeds are reported and approved in 
the name of God as done by men recognized as 
servants of God which our conscience niust con- 
demn. There are views of God’s relation to men 
presented which contradict man’s consciousness of 
freedom, on which his moral duty and worth alike 
depend. Can God approve injustice and cruelty ? 
Can man be the creature of a Divine omnipotence? 
Such guestions are being asked, and cannot be 
answered without considerable moditication of the 
traditional views of the Seriptures. Secondly, 
science has been making many discoveries, if also 
manufacturing a few theories. Everywhere it 
finds unbroken order, unchanging law, continuous 
development. In claiminy that miracle and in- 
spiration are possible the Bible seems to come into 
conflict with science, and harmony can be restored 
only by a reconsideration of current conceptions 
regarding the Bible. Zhirdly, the plilosophical 
conception of evolution, which has so transformed 
every mode of man’s mental activity, has been 
brought to bear on the Scriptures with results in 
many ways opposed to the thoughts which have 
hitherto ruled in the Cliistian Church. Lasily, 
the literary and historical criticism of the writings 
themselves has led to conclusions about date, 
authorship, mode of composition, literary char- 
acter, and historical value, which are very far 
removed from the opinions on these matters which 
have been handed down in the Church. On these 
eyounds, the common views avout the Dible hitherto 
held are being very widely and boldly challenged. 

But, on the other hand, we seem to be furnished 
now with a more secure foundation on which we 
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may build our apology for the worth of the Scrip- 
tures. For, firstly, within the last century philo- 
sophy in the person of the idealist thinkers of 
Germany has become more favourable to religion, 
recognizing its use and worth in making man 
rational, and accepting the conception of God as 
the necessary, ultimate principle of thought. In 
more recent sociological theory the value of religion 
in moralizing man has been recognized. Without 
expecting very much help from philosophy and 
science in vindicating the claims of the Bible, we 
must yet acknowledge that the much more re- 
spectful attitude towards religion which now gener- 
aliy prevails among thinkers does offer the promise 
of more careful and sympathetic consideration of 
any defence of the Scripture which may be ad- 
vaneed. And, secondly, what calls itself the science 
of Comparative Religion has shown that man is 
everywhere religious, even as he is rational and 
moral, although the forms in which these higher 
activities are expressed are often imperfect and 
inadequate. Although tlie discoveries made in 
this inquiry regarding man’s religion have some- 
times been used to diseredit the unique value of 
the Bible, yet in an impartial comparison with 
other religions Christiamty need not fear that it 
will lose its pre-eminence, nor will the Holy 
Writings of our faith fail to assert their superi- 
ority. Keeping these general considerations in 
view, we may how apply ourselves more closely to 
the subject of Revelation with special reference to 
the Scriptures. In dealing with this, it will not 
be enough to inquire what claim the Bible makes 
for itself, and what worth the Christian conscious- 
ness assigns to it; it will be necessary to verify 
this claim, and vindicate this worth in relation to 
inan’s thought and life. Itis the purpose of this 
preliminary philosophical discussion, therefore, to 
show that man’s nature implies religion, and re- 
ligion revelation, and revelation inspiration ; but 
that while all these belong to man as man, yet the 
perfect religion, the ultimate revelation, and the 
authoritative inspiration are found in only one 
Person, who is, however, so related to a historical 
development going before and to a historical de- 
velopment following after Him, that He cannot 
be viewed apart from their record, or they be seen 
apart from Him. 

2. Man and Religion.—It must be here assumed 
that the attempt to explain man empzirically—that 
is, a8 ἃ product of nature—has failed, and that he 
must be interpreted zdeally, as a person in and 
yet above the process of nature. If Materialism, 
or Naturalism, or Agnosticism be true, then human 
religion is a delusion, and Divine revelation an 
iinpossibility. But none of these theories can 
offer a guarantee for the truth of science, or a 
reason for the claims of conscience ; and each of 
them fails to explain all that man feels to have 
the highest worth for him. Idealism alone can so 
interpret man as not to lower the value of his 
spiritual interests and pursuits. What, then, is 
the idealist interpretation of man? As rational, 
he seeks truth, the harmony of thought and being ; 
as moral, he seeks what from different points of 
view may be described as holiness or freedom, or 
the harmony of law and will; as emotional, he 
seeks what from different points of view may be 
deseribed as blessedness or love, the harmony of 
his whole self with his whole environment. Now, 
although these ideals are not always consciously 
present to his mind, even although they may dis- 
cuise themselves in the forms of lower desires and 
expectations, yet they are ever determining his 
actions both as motive for and as end of his de- 
velopment. These ideals as realized in one Being 
atford man his conception of God. Of course it 
is not affirmed that man’s religious consciousness 
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reaches this conception by any such analysis or 
argument ; all that is here indicated is that man’s 
ideal nature adequately interpreted implies the 
conception of God, and that his belief in his 
ideal involves his faith in a reality corresponding 
thereto, for such a reality alone can afiord him 
the assurance that his ideal can be realized. 
Unless the intelligence and the intelligible world 
have their ground in one reason, the harmony of 
thought and being can never be reached; unless 
the activity of man can be derived from the same 
character as is expressed in moral standards, the 
harmony of will and law seems unattainable ; 
unless the same purpose is expressed in the 
desires of men and the process of the world, 
there will be no escape from the struggle of the 
self and the environment. Man has ever sought 
to form relations with, by rendering services to, 
or seeking benefits from the Being on whom he 
is proved by his very nature dependent, and with 
whom, as rational, moral, emotional, he claims 
affinity. The communion of God and man finds 
expression in Jeligion, which from a speculative 
standpoint may be defined as necessary, and from 
a historical as universal. It is true that attempts 
have been made to prove that there are peoples 
without religion ; but in the instances produced it 
has subsequently been found that eloser investi- 
gation modified first impressions ; and, even should 
there be any doubt left in a few cases, it can 
be confidently asserted that peoples without re- 
ligion have not yet reached the full development of 
their humanity. Without attempting now to dis- 
prove the contentions of the thinkers who do not 
interpret man’s morality and religion as true, 
but account for them as fictitious, we may assert 
that the origin of religion cannot be inconsistent 
with its functions. If man’s ideal implies re- 
ligion, its origin lies not in what is lowest but in 
what is highest in him. Imperfect as were the 
forms in which the instincts, impulses, and intui- 
tions of religion at first were manifested, yet we 
have warrant in the history of religions for con- 
cluding that man’s consciousness of God developed 
along with his consciousness of self and the world. 
The communion he sought with God had neces- 
sarily the inadequacy of his purposes for himself, 
or the uses he made of the world. If religion be 
thus implied in man as mind and heart and will, 
the inquiry as to the organ of religion in him is 
evidently due to a misconception of its nature. 
Religion is not one of a number of spiritual fune- 
tions; it is the relation between man’s whole 
personality and the Being who is its ground, law, 
type, ideal, in whom all his varied functions have 
their source and reason. Hence religion has his 
whole nature as its organ, and finds expression 
in all his spiritual functions. Religion is not 
primarily or exclusively intellectual (Hegel), or 
moral (Kant), or emotional (Schleiermacher), but 
embraces mind and will and heart alike. Just 
as man responds to his natural environment in 
knowledge, feeling, deed, so does he respond to 
his spiritual environment in reason, conscience, 
reverence. His consciousness of God is at least 
as varied as his consciousness of the world, or of 
his own self. But in the history of religions the 
proportion and harmony of these three elements 
has not been maintained. Jeligion as truth and 
as righteousness has often been subordinated to 
religion as the satisfaction of emotions. This is 
sought in worship, from which all intellectual and 
all moral elements cannot be altogether excluded. 
In Greece, for instance, we find the popular 
idolatry completely divorced from the ethical 
inquiry of a Socrates and the speculative eflort 
ofa Plato. The intellectual and moral content of 
religion has again and again been allowed to fall 
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behind the stage reached by science and morality, 
while the ritual elements were made unduly pro- 
minent. Yet it is quite evident that the conscious- 
ness of God ought to have a eontent adequate to 
the demands of reason and the dietates of con- 
science. The religious development of mankind 
has not been normal; it has been disturbed and 
perverted by sin. Renewal as well as progress 
is needed. Hence God’s activity in religion must 
be redemptive as well as perfecting. 

3. Religion and Kevelation.—lt follows from the 
very nature of religion that God is active as well 
asman. If man raises himself above lis natural 
to his spiritual environment, from self and world 
to God, God responds to that approach ; nay, it is 
to the attraction of this spiritual environment that 
man yields. Unless religion is a delusion, man is 
not holding intercourse merely with a transfigured 
self or an idealized world. Religion is not an 
imagination, which robs the world of its finitude, 
or lifts the self above its limitations. It is because 
neither the world nor the self is adequate to his 
ideal conceptions, or ean satisfy his ideal neces- 
sities as a spiritual being, that man in religion 
elevates himself to a region not of his own ab- 
stractions, but where Divine reality meets him, 
and enters into reciprocal relations with him. The 
truth, pureness, and power of religion depend on 
the completeness of this elevation. When the 
consciousness of self or the world dominates, we 
have conceptions of God false and unworthy. 
Paganism never so delivered itself from the con- 
sciousness of the world as to rise to a true and pure 
conception of God. Its deities remain natural 
beings, and therefore not ideally rational or 
moral. When it did rise above the consciousness 
of the world, and even strove to rise above the con- 
sciousness of self, it reached a pantheism in which 
God was merely τὸ ἕν or τὸ ὄν. Neither by observa- 
tion of the world nor by contemplation of the self 
can the consciousness of God be reached, for neither 
is adequate to give content to the conception. The 
world may sugvest a final purpose and an ultimate 
cause, the relation of the self to the world a com- 
mon ground for both, the self reason and right- 
eousness transcending man’s, so much truth there 
is in speculative theism. But, nevertheless, no 
effort of man, unaided of God, has reached His 
reality. Not through nature nor in self does man 
know God, but only as God makes Himself known. 
Just as for his natural existence man and nature 
must be in reciprocal relations, so for his spiritual 
experience must man and God be alike active. To 
deny God’s action on man in his religion is to 
destroy its truth, worth, and claim. His religious 
knowledge is not self-projection, his religious life 
is not self-subjection, his religious feeling is not 
self - satisfaction. So to treat religion is not to 
interpret it as true, but to account for it as 
fictitious, however necessary and universal the 
fiction may be allowed to be. Or to explain 
religion as the action of nature on man is equally 
to contradict its essential character. It is further 
to deny that God can have reciprocal relations 
with the spirit who has affinity with Himself. It 
is to affirm that God who is absolutely, and man 
who is relatively, above nature can have no per- 
sonal relations except through nature; that God, 
who is communicative, cannot communicate unless 
under such conditions as make the communication 
inadequate for His bounty and man’s need ; that 
God is unable to constitute such direct relations 
with man as a complete human development de- 
mands. This is to subject both God and man to 
nature. If man in religion is conscious of ele- 
vating himself above nature that he may more 
completely ally himself with God, shall we say 
that God is unable so to detach Himself from 


nature that He may respond to man’s effort 3 
May we not believe rather that God stands in 
such personal relations to man that He can out of 
His own fulness meet the need of Himself which 
He has implanted ; that the spirit that seeks for 
knowledge of Him, because it has been made for 
it, will gain it, and not be mocked by a trans- 
figured self or an idealized world? Yet mystic 
thinkers have been mistaken when they thought 
that God eould be known only in abstraction from 
the consciousness of seli and the world. It is not 
by losing the finite consciousness that the Infinite 
reality is known. Nay, it is in such an elevation 
and purification of the consciousness of self and 
the world as carry us beyond their finitude and 
reveal to us their absolute source and purpose. 
This is a real distinction, the verbal expression of 
which is not easy. We do not know God apart 
from the world and self, and yet we know Him as 
different, though not separated, from both. We 
do not leave the world and the self behind when 
we rise to God, but we see the self and the world 
in God. Although God is mauifested, yet He is 
not exhausted in world and self. God has a 
revelation of Himself in nature and history on 
the one hand, and man’s own spiritual being on 
the other; but that revelation cannot be identi- 
fied with human discovery in the realm of nature, 
human reflexion on the course of history, human 
insight into character. All these human activities 
imply Divine action, as in God we live, and move, 
and have our being; yet, to be in the full sense 
a revelation to man, nature and listory, reason 
and conscience must become the organs of a Divine 
activity, not of ereation, or preservation, or govern- 
ment only, but distinctly of self-communication. 
Nature as a succession of phenomena, history as a 
series of events, and personality as an organism of 
varied functions, are not revelations, but become 
so when man knows that in them God is speaking 
to him, and making Himself known. 

This revelation, it is to be understood, is per- 
manent and universal. It is not to be supposed 
that the spiritual activity of man, which seeks 
God in nature, history, self, summons into activity 
the spiritual self-revealing function of God; but 
all these media of Revelation are to be conceived 
as permanently and universally so related to God 
that they constitute His manifestations, and man 
is so made that he interprets them as such when in 
religion he seeks God. But man’s receptivity does 
not always and everywhere respond to this activity 
of God. While he is made for intercourse with 
God, he does not maintain it unbroken ; nay, he 
may even suffer it altoyether to cease. God is still 
active, but man is not responsive. The conscious- 
ness of self and of the world are raised into a false 
independence of the consciousness of God ; and, it 
may be, ultimately exclude it, or so pervert it as 
to male it but the expression of spiritual deformity. 
Man’s responsiveness to this permanent and uni- 
versal Divine activity must not only be stimulated 
and sustained, but the consciousness of self and 
the world must be put in their true and right 
relation to the consciousness of God. Dut since, 
as the history of heathenism has shown, this con- 
sciousness of God has not been mediated, but per- 
verted by the consciousness of self and the world, 
God must in thought be first detached from self 
and the world, that the right and true relation 
may at last be apprehended and appreciated. In 
other words, God’s transcendence must be asserted, 
in order that His immanence may be understood. 
The spiritual vision, so to behold God as above and 
beyond nature and history, is lacking to man, as 
neither his inner nor outer experience can stimu- 
late or sustain it, and therefore God, who is Him- 
self the light, must bestow on men the sight to 
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behold Him. These objective and subjective re- 
quirements have been met in that special revela- 
tion of God, the literature of which lies before us 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

4, Revelation and Inspiration.—In passing from 
general to special revelation, we must take note of 
a certain ambiguity which attaches to the common 
use of the term ‘ revelation.’ The sense in which the 
term has been used in the previous discussion is this. 
Nature, history, conscience, reason, are so consti- 
tuted that they show what God is; but man has 
not received this knowledge in its purity and com- 
pleteness, for he does not know God as He makes 
Himself known. His receptivity to the Divine 
revelation must be restored, so that his conscious- 
ness of God, obscured and perverted, may be purified 
and perfected. God must, on the one hand, so act 
on him as to make him capable of this purified and 
perfected consciousness ; and, on the other hand, 
that there may be continuity in his spizitual 
development, this consciousness of God must be 
mediated by a progressive purifying and perfect- 
ing of his consciousness of seli and the world. 
This action of God on the nature of man we call 
‘inspiration’; its result, the perfected and purified 
consciousness of self and the world and God, is 
‘revelation.’ The latter term is sometimes loosely 
used for the subjective process as well as the 
objective product, but it is desirable that the 
method and the purpose of God’s action be thus 
distinguislied, and the term Inspiration be re- 
served for the one and the term Revelation for 
the other. While the essential content of this 
revelation is the character and purpose of God, the 
contingent form is the consciousness of the self 
and the world of the inspired agent. It is quite 
possible to imagine that this Divine action might 
have been universal; and yet, if we consider what 
is God’s method in the progress of the race, we 
shall recognize that this restriction of inspiration 
to individuals is not contrary to but in accord 
with it. Although the form of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment raises great difficulties for our thought, yet 
the fact must be admitted that there isa Divine 
election of individuals and nations. God deals 
with mankind as one body, of which the several 
menibers have not one function, but are mutually 
dependent. Science, art, philosophy, culture of 
many kinds, is the Greek’s contribution to the 
treasures of mankind. From the Roman the 
nations have learned law, order, government. 
The speciality of the Hebrew was religion. Each 
function was assigned to each people, not for self- 
enrichment only but also for mankind’s greater 
good. As limitation of effort and concentration of 
energy are the necessary conditions of the greatest 
eticiency and fullest service, it would seem that 
in no one people could all the functions of a com- 
plete humanity be developed: to each must be 
assigned the development of one function, the 
results of this development in each being in course 
of time made the property of all. If we compare 
the historic peoples with the savage races, we 
may ask, Why has God made them so to differ? 
Surely the answer is, that to the historical peoples 
may be given the generons task of imparting the 
treasures of thought and life, which they have 
won by ages of toil and struggle, to the savage 
races, who may have been incapable of gaining 
them for themselves. The Parable of the Labourers 
has an application to the history of the world. 
The labourers hired at the eleventh hour also 
received a penny. It is to be remembered that 
God’s election is to service through sacrifice, as 
the world’s saviours are also its sutferers. As the 
Hebrew people was chosen to be the school of the 
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taught in national pain, loss, ruin. This revela- 


tion was not only limited in space, but also con- 
ditioned by time. <A perfect revelation would be 
wasted on an imperfect nation. Religion, or man’s 
receptivity for God’s communication, can make 
progress only as conscience and reason, morals 
and institutions are developed. That a revelation 
may be effective for the ends for which it is 
intended, it must be adapted toe the stage of 
growth of the persons to whom it is given. 
Accordingly, the idea of evolution, the applica- 
tion of which has been so fruitful in other branches 
of knowledge, not only may but must be utilized 
in the interpretation of this revelation. Viewed 
from this standpoint, it shows a steady if slow 
progress, not without relapses followed by re- 
coveries, yet with the dominant tendency to truer 
thought, purer worship, and better life, until in 
Jesus Christ the promise of the Hebrew religion 
found its fulfilment, and from Him went forth the 
power which has made, and is still making, the 
Christian religion the final and perfect satis- 
faction of man’s need of God. The theoretic 
proof of the superiority of the Christian to all 
other religions is being confirmed by the practical 
proof that, wherever it is known and understood, 
the imperfections of the religion hitherto cherished 
are recognized, and its higher claim and greater 
worth are acknowledged. In its idea of God as 
Father it offers the truest object for faith ; in its 
law of love it affords both the highest principle 
and the strongest motive for morality ; in its pro- 
mise of eternal life it inspires the brightest hope; 
and in the salvation from sin it offers it delivers 
mankind from its greatest danger and meets its 
deepest need. 

Before passing to consider more closely the 
history of this revelation, two remarks, for which 
the preceding discussion affords the warrant, may 
be added. firstly, there is no religion without 
revelation. In so far as men have sincerely sought 
God, however inadequate their conceptions or im- 
perfect their methods, He has been really found 
of them. The truth and worth of any religion 
depends on the measure of man’s responsiveness 
to God’s revelation. Secondly, we cannot alto- 
gether deny the inspiration of the great religious 
personalities who have in any degree reformed or 
revived religion, such as Confucius, Buddha, Zoro- 
aster, and Mohammed. In so far as they saw any 
clearer light than their contemporaries, God gave 
them sight; but, as any revelation which came 
through them has done immeasurably less for 
man’s progress than the revelation in Christ, they 
cannot be regarded as His rivals, but at best as 
tutors to lead to Him. 

ii. THE HIisToRY OF REVELATION.—1. Charac- 
teristics of OT revelation.—In dealing with this 
history it will not be necessary to enter into any 
minute details, as these have already been pre- 
sented in such articles as ISRAEL in vol. 11. and 
OLD TESTAMENT in vol. iii., but the characteristic 
features and decisive factors may be briefly shown. 
The revelation was to and by individuals, law- 
givers, judges, priests, and prophets—men who 
were chosen, called, and fitted by God to be the 
teachers and leaders of their fellow-countrymen, 
rebulcing their sins, withstanding their unbelief, 
correcting their mistakes as to God’s relation to 
men, communicating His will and His purpose, 
and announcing His judgments and His promises. 
Otherwise it could not have been; for just as 
peoples are chosen for special functions, so in 
these peoples persons are chosen, by whose en- 
lightenment and stimulus they are fitted for the 
discharge of their respective functions. To the 
minds and hearts and wills of a few men God 
commits His message and mission to the many. 
But these few are not isolated from or independent 
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of the society for which their work is done. Not 
only do the words and works of the individual not 
suttice for the full expression of the content of 
Divine revelation, but he in isolation would be 
incapable of being the organ of Divine communica- 
tion. As the individual lives not to himself but 
for society, God’s will for him cannot be expressed 
apart from His purpose for society. God’s moral 
commands, involving as these do the relations of 
men to one another, can find adequate expression 
only in the customs, laws, and manners of a 
somety. So communion with God for its variety 
and vigour needs community with men. If an 
individual message is not to be wasted, it must 
be delivered to a society with a measure of respon- 
siveness. But this involves that each teacher or 
leader does not staud quite alone, but that he has 
entered into other men’s labours, and that he is 
sowing seed of which others will reap the fruit. 
Each is continuing a work already begun, and is 
transferring to others a task waiting to be com- 
pleted. There must be this inheritance from the 
past, and this bequest to the future at each stage ; 
for the whole counsel and purpose of God cannot 
be conimunicated at once. As God’s communica- 
tion must at each stage be conditioned by man’s 
receptivity, and the development of that recep- 
tivity was very gradual, the revelation was pro- 
gressive. Men were led from lower to higher 
thoughts of God, from poorer to richer life in 
God, from narrower to wider hope from God. We 
must, to complete our conception of the process of 
revclation, not only consider God’s action through 
the inspiration of men, but must also take into 
due account God’s guidance of the whole course 
of the history of the people for whom this revela- 
tion was intended, and His control of all the 
events which affected its fortunes and develop- 
ment; for what God had done or was doing in 
judgment or mercy to punish or to save, was the 
content of the message and mission of the leaders 
or teachers. It was not through nature that God 
discovered Himself; it was not by brooding over 
their own inner life that God’s spokesmen found 
the word of the Lord. They read. the signs of the 
times in the rise and fall of empires; in famine, 
pestilence, and invasion ; in the wrongsand miseries 
of the poor, and the tyranny and luxury of the 
rich; in moral and social conditions as well as in 
political cirenmstances : and the signs of the times 
were to them a Divine language. Accordingly, the 
history must be included in the revelation, in the 
measure in which God was seen to be acting, or was 
heard to be speaking by the inspired persons in 
all events and experiences. The external history 
afforded the occasion for the internal revelation, 
but did not limit its range, as inspired men learned 
and taught more about God than was immediately 
suggested by facts. It would be to ignore the 
most prominent feature of this history not to lay 
special stress on the redemptive character of it. 
God again and yet again showed Himself to be a 
Saviour in delivering His people from the evils 
which they had brought upon themselves by their 
transgression. The Exodus from Egypt and the 
teturn from Babylon, to mention only the most 
momentous instances, were both decisive factors 
in the process of God’s revelation. 

2, Limitation of God’s action.—lt is by so view- 
ing the history of Revelation in a nation that we 
escape some difficulties to which we expose our- 
selves, if we consider only the inspiration of in- 
dividuals, It has often been asked, why should 
we restrict inspiration to Hebrew lawgiver, or 
judge, priest, or prophet, and refuse it to Greek 
sage or Roman statesman? 
ourselves in any abstract psychological discussion 
about the subjective process of inspiration, we can 
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answer the question by pointing out first of all, 
that, whatever true or holy utterance regarding 
God or the spiritual order may have fallen from 
the lips of Greek sage or Roman statesman, it was 
not addressed to a society, conscious of itself as 
discharging a Divine function in the world, as 
constituted by a Divine covenant and regulated 
by a Divine law; did not connect itself immedi- 
ately with prior Divine utterances, which were 
alike the condition of its intelligibility and the 
basis of its authority; did not mark a stage in the 
progressive development of the knowledge of God, 
and of a moral and religious life corresponding 
thereto. We may most gladly admit that every 
good and perfect gift is from above, from the 
Father of hghts, and that all truth concerning 
God is of God; yet we must maintain that such 
isolated, and for the most part impotent, utter- 
ances cannot have for us the same significance 
as utterances which find their due place and play 
their needful part in the expression of an ever 
more adequate and influential knowledge of God 
in ὃν progressive national history. The distinct- 
ively religious character of this history is usu- 
ally recognized, but is variously explained. The 
Hebrew people has been credited with a genius 
for religion, an innate tendency towards mono- 
theism, a passion for righteousness. It has accord- 
ingly been maintained that we do not need to 
recognize in this progress any but the ordinary 
historical factors. Just as the Greeks had the 
genius of arts and letters, and the Romans the 
genius of law, so the Hebrews had the genius of 
religion. But the very phrase in which the func- 
tion of this people in the world-economy is ex- 
pressed, forces us to recognize what is claimed for 
itself by the literature which this genius has pro- 
duced. If the argument developed in the previous 
section is valid, religion implies a reciprocal rela- 
tion of God and man. The consciousness of the 
world and the self cannot constitute, although 
they may mediate, the consciousness of God. Nay, 
those tend to pervert or even exclude this, unless 
restrained and corrected by an intensified re- 
ligious life, which is an increased responsiveness 
to the presence and action of God. Hence a 
genius for religion implies an activity of God 
which a genius for art and letters, or for law, 
does not. The character and the result of re- 
ligious genius implies a revelation of God by Him- 
self as no other genius does. But besides this 
consideration, two other evidences of the Divine 
action in Hebrew history may be indicated. On 
the one hand, we do not find any of the peoples 
who had the closest racial affinity to the Hebrews 
display any innate tendency towards monotheism, 
or any passion for righteousness; and, on the other, 
the history of the nation itself shows with what 
difficulty and delay it learned the lessons of faith 
and duty, which God was giving to it both by His 
dealings with it in events, and by His teaching of 
it by His messengers. 

3. Lulfilment of the OT revelation in Jesus Christ. 
—This revelation has its issue and consummation 
in Jesus Christ. As religion seeks to bring man 
into such reciprocal relations with God that there 
may be a conmunity of thought, feeling, and life, 
in lis God-manhood religion had its ideal realized. 
As the purpose of revelation is to communicate to 
man such a knowledge of God as shall be adequate 
to answer the questions of his mind regarding God, 
to satisfy the longings of his heart for God, to 


| determine his actions by the will of God, in the 


consciousness of Jesus, wlio knew the Father as 
Ile was known of the Father, in the testimony 
of Jesus, who being in the bosom of the Father 
has declared Him, revelation reached its goal. 
But we must add, inasmuch as man’s relation to 
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God in religion had been disturbed, and his capa- 
city to respond to God’s revelation had been de- 
stroyed by sin, in Him also was accomplished that 
redemption from the guilt, power, lust, and curse 
of sin, and that restoration to the knowledge, love, 
and life of God, which made it possible for man to 
receive Clirist’s revelation of God and to enter on 
the realization of His ideal of religion. In com- 
pleting, Christ transcended the Hebrew religion 
and revelation. He came in the fulness of the 
time, but He was sent into the world by the 
Father. Accordingly, we have to recognize in Him 
two aspects—a historical and a metaphysical, a 
natural and a supernatural. It is not within the 
scope of this article to discuss the evidence for 
His Divinity (see article Jesus CHRIST in vol. ii.). 
Let it suffice to assert that it seems to the writer 
impossible otherwise to account, without violation 
of all historical probability, for the records of His 
teaching, work, character, and influence which 
have conie down to us; for the growth, the spread, 
and the worth of the society He founded ; for the 
moral and spiritual forces which proceed from 
Him to transform the life of individuals, nations, 
races; and that it appears to him both true and 
right to regard the universe as the gradual fulfil- 
nient of a purpose of self-revelation in a series of 
existences of ever higher worth, greater truth, and 
nobler grace, which is not closed by man, capable 
under limitations of understanding and welcoming 
this revelation, but finds its most fitting and 
worthy close in the union of the Creator and the 
creature, the Word who became flesh. Dut be 
it noted that the truth, worth, and claim of the 
Christian religion and revelation depend on the 
reality of the Divine incarnation. ‘There may be 
a better religion and a truer revelation, although 
our intelligence cannot conceive their character 
and content, if Christ be only one of the prophets. 
Only if He is the Son, can we be quite sure that 
we have found at last, and can never again lose, 
the infinite and eternal Father. 

There cannot be an adequate discussion here of 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ. But to de- 
termine accurately the range and limits of the 
revelation in Him, the limitations necessarily in- 
volved in a Divine incarnation (see article INCAR- 
NATION in vol. ii.) must be recognized. We must 
inquire how far the mode, the form, and even the 
content, of His teaching was dependent on His 
relation to His age and His people. Without 
entering into the very complex problems which 
Ilis knowledge raises, it seems necessary for the 
purpose of tlus article to state two general prin- 
ciples. Jtrstly, He knew all that it was necessary 
for Him to know, that, as Son, He miglit reveal 
the Father, and that, as Saviour, He might re- 
deem mankind from sin and death, and restore it 
to truth, love, holiness, God. His was unerring 
moral insight and spiritual discernment. Secondly, 
as regards the facts about nature and history, which 
men can discover for themselves by the exercise 
of their faculties of perception and reasoning, He 
probably knew what and as His age and people 
knew. All questions about God’s character and 
purpose, and man’s duty and destiny, He can 
answer with infallible authority. But questions 
about the authorship of a writing, or the date of 
an event, or the cause of a disease, it was not 
His mission to answer; and, therefore, regarding 
all such matters we are warranted in believing 
that He emptied Himself of all Divine omniscience. 
Although we cannot account for Him by birth, 
training, surroundings, yet He must be inter- 
preted through the thought and life of His age 
and race. As born of Mary and of the seed of 
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knowledge of God in the beliefs, fulfilling the will 
of God in the laws, and observing the worship of 
God in the rites of Judaism, as linking His pre- 
cepts with the commands, His words with the 
teaching, and His claims with the authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, He stands in close and 
constant relation to the Divine revelation to the 
Hebrew people. He so attached Himself to it, 
that we may trace along three lines its progress 
towards Him. 

4, Christ’s connexion with the OT.—The truth 
entrusted to the Hebrew people was the concep- 
tion of the character and purpose of God (see 
article GoD in vol. ii.). As the Divine discipline 
of Israel advanced, this conception became richer, 
wider, purer. At first thought of as might, then 
as wisdom and righteousness, He is at last. con- 
ceived as longsutiering, mercy, pity, even love. 
At first viewed as so bound up with the fortunes 
of His people that their disasters are His dis- 
honour, He is at last seen to fulfil His larger 
ends in their loss and ruin. At first regarded as 
pleased with offermgs and won by worship, He is 
at last recognized as served by pure hearts, clean 
hands, and true lips. To this spiritual and ethical 
prophetism, and not to the legal and ceremonial 
Judaism of His own time, did Jesus ally Himself, 
and gave to this teaching a wider range and a 
deeper reach. The conception of God has a very 
intimate connexion with the organization of life. 
In the Hebrew people the idea of God was in a 
pre-eminent degree the regulative principle of life, 
the national law, and the social morality. ΑἹ] the 
teaching of the prophets and all the efforts of the 
reformers were directed to bring the life of the 
people into accord with its faith. It was this 
morality which Jesus accepted, unfolding its full 
ineaning, and applying its principles to the inward 
motives as well as the outward actions, making 
wider the circle of those to whom the duties were 
due, correcting imperfections which had been 
allowed for the hardness of men’s hearts, but, 
above all, supplying stronger and sweeter motives 
in the recognition of man’s filial relationship to 
God, by the inspiration of His own moral enthu- 
siasm and cxample, and by the constraining love 
of gratitude to Him for His sacrifice and salva- 
tion. As God came to be more clearly known, 
and the claims of righteousness to be more fully 
recognized, a need was more and more felt. The 
loftier the view of God and His will became, the 
ereater did men’s shortcomings appear to be. Of 
this sense of need was born the hope (see article 
ΜΙΈΒΒΙΑΗ in vol. iii.) of God’s lielp; and just as 
God was known to be merciful as well as just, 
did this hope gain assurance; and just as men 
learned their helplessness and the failure of all 
their efforts at reform, did the hope gain urgency ; 
and just as they learned in national disaster God’s 
method of dealing with sin, did the hope gain dis- 
tinctness. The true Messianic hope was born of a 
moral need, and grew for a religious end. The 
false Messianic hope was the offspring of an un- 
ethical patriotism and an unspiritual bigotry. 
Christ fulfilled the true Messianic hope, and was 
rejected by the Jewish people because He would 
not aecept the false; yet even this true Messianic 
hope He transcended. Whatever was merely 
national, legal, ceremonial, had no fulfilment ; 
only what was universal, ethical, spiritual, was 
realized in Him. He did not leave what He took 
from the Old Testament as He found it, but 
transformed it, and it is only as fulfilled by Christ 
that the older revelation has authority for the 
Christian Church. 

5. Relation of Christ to the NT.—Between the 
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and life. A trinitarian conception of God takes 
the place of a unitarian; instead of a national 
there is an individual and thus universal relation 
of man to God: a ceremonial is superseded by a 
spiritual worship of God; an outward is changed 
to an inward morality ; the hope of a deliverance 
promised yields to the assurance of a salvation 
possessed. Of course these contrasts are subject 
to some qualification, as there are parts of the 
OT which anticipate some of the higher elements 
of the NT, and there are features in the Apostolic 
Chureh as presented in the NT which are sur- 
vivals of the lower elements of the OT. But 
that a new creation had been accomplished, no one 
comparing the two literatures can doubt, How 
can the NT be accounted for? Not by a mythical 
process (Strauss), nor by polemical tendencies 
(Baur), but by the historical person and work, life 
and death of Jesus Christ. The writers of the 
Gospels and Epistles give us what is an adequate 
explanation of their character and contents. In 
Jesus they had learned to recognize and confess 
not only the Messiah, but the Son of the living 
God, in more than the Messianic sense, even the 
Lord from heaven, and the Word who became 
flesh. As Healer and Teacher He stood alone 
above other men. He could not be ensnared by 
sin, or holden of death. As Crucified, He was to 
them the power and the wisdom of God unte 
salvation. In Him, as Risen and Ascended, God 
was reconciling the world unto Himself. This 
conception of Him which they give us as not only 
His own claim for Himself, but as the witness of 
their own experience of what He had been to them 
in the flesh or was still in the Spirit, is in perfect 
harmony with the words which they report as fall- 
ing from His lips, and the deeds which they record 
as done by His hands. The Evangelical history and 
the Apostolic interpretation are in perfect unison. 
Whatever common sources the Evangelists used, 
each writes from his own standpoint, and their 
representations agree. It is unintelligible and in- 
credible that this portrait of sinless perfection and 
gracious beauty can be a work of the imagination, 
and not a copy of reality. Four imperfect men 
could not have sueceeded in producing this har- 
monions picture. Surely the impression and inflo- 
ence of the Original so inspired the writers that 
they were able to preserve for all time and all 
lands the grace and glory of the life of which only 
for a short time a few men were the witnesses. 
But the NT offers not only this reeord, but also 
an interpretation ; and there is at present a ten- 
deney to distinguish these two very sharply from 
one another. Some scholars and thinkers strive 
to free Christianity as Jesus taught it from the 
Hellenistic metaphysics of St. John and the Rab- 
binic exegesis of St. Paul. We must, therefore, 
inquire whether the Apostolic interpretation does 
not belong to the revelation im Christ, whether 
in disowning St. John’s philosophy and St. Paul’s 
theclogy we are not refusing Christ’s own testi- 
mony to Himself by His Spirit in St. John and St. 
Paul. It seems necessary to insist that not only 
Christ’s consciousness of Himself, but also the 
Christian consciousness of Him, belongs to His 
revelation. If the Person and work of Christ are 
the objective cause in the revelation, the spiritual 
contemplation of St. John and the moral conflict 
of St. Paul are the subjective eflect ; and the one 
should not be separated from the other. To know 
Christ fully, we must not only know what He 
said and did Himself, but also what He made of 
the men who fully surrendered themselves to His 
grace and truth. To grasp His truth in its en- 
tirety, we must know it not only as expressed in 
Him, but also as it finds expression in men of 
varied capacity and different character. He must 
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present Himself not only as the perfect ideal, but 
also as the suflicient power for realizing that ideal 
in imperfect men. When we see Him taking men 
so different from Himself in nature, habit, char- 
acter, and making them like Himself, the crooked 
straight and the rough plain, then only do we 
learn the fulness of power and the surety of 
promise which dwell in Him. Because in St. 
John’s conception of the Person of Christ we ean 
discern his mental habits, and in St. Paul’s doc. 
trine of Christ’s work we can discover lis char- 
acter and experiences, it by no means follows 
that either of them is false. Nay, rather it follows 
that Christ evoked what was truest in St. John 
and best in St. Paul, and that the mind of the 
one and the soul of the other enable us better to 
understand Christ, who made them both what they 
were. He was the centre of numberless relations, 
the source of countless developments, the cause of 
manifold influences. Through many varied per- 
sonalities He needed to exhibit the content of His 
Person. With regard to St. Paul especially there 
is an inclination among those whose spiritual ex- 
perience has not afforded them the ability to 
understand his, to maintain that his views about 
sin and grace are morbid, exaggerated, unnatural, 
too much coloured by the Judaisin which he 
claimed to have laid aside, too much involved in 
the legalism which he professed to be contending 
against. The lack of such an experience as St. 
Paul’s gives no man the right or reason to deny 
its worth, which has been proved to many in the 
history of the Christian Church because they have 
shared it. ‘To the present writer, at least, it seems 
beyond all doubt that without St. Paul’s interpre- 
tation of the relation of Christ to sin, law, death, 
erace, and life, the revelation of God in Christ 
would not have been complete. Is not St. Paul’s 
view of the Cross one of those truths which Christ 
could not fully disclose to His disciples, because 
they could not bear it, but into which the Spirit of 
truth led them? Is it altogether vain to suggest 
that St. Paul never knew Christ according to the 
flesh that he might gain his knowledge of Christ 
in the Spirit through inward struggle and anguish, 
and might thus in his writings give expression to 
an experience through which many after him would 
be sella to pass? St. Paul’s interpretation of 
Christ’s work has not lacked the confirmation of 
some of the most notable Christian experiences. 
The criticism which imagines that when it has 
traced the exegetical methods of St. Paul to the 
Rabbinic schools, or the philosophical terminolocy 
of St. John to Alexandrian speculation, it has 
adequately accounted for what is distinctive in 
them, deludes itself. Behind their words there 15 
their personal experience. These but afford the 
form, that gives the content. Had St. Jolin not 
seen all in Christ and Christ in all, the doctrine 
of the Logos had never been. Had St. Paul not 
passed from sorrow and struggle to peace and 
power in Christ, he would never have construed 
the work of Christ as he does. The personalities 
have to be accounted for, and not merely their 
forms of speech traced. We may freely and 
frankly recognize much that was temporary and 
local in the modes of expressing the truth, and 
yet be warranted in asserting that the truth ex- 
pressed is permanent and universal. 

6. Limits of the NT revelation.—It may be ob- 
jected, that if the Christian consciousness of Clirist 
has authority even as the testimony of Christ to 
Himself, why should we limit this authority to the 
consciousness of St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and 
the other persons whose writings have found a 
place in the NT? Why should sueh works as the 
Imitation of Christ or the Pilgrim’s Progress not 
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the Epistles of St. Paul? From the standpoint of 
this article the traditional answer, that the latter 
works are inspired and the former not, cannot be 
given, because the general principle assumed in this 
discussion is, that the inspiration of any writing in 
the distinctive sense in which we apply the term to 
the Holy Scriptures can be Sorfereed only from its 
position and function in the history of revelation. 
Lhe answer from this standpoint cannot be given 
In so few words, but it will be indicated as briefly 
as possible. J/irsély, the men whose writings form 
the ΝῚ stood in an immediate historical relation to 
Christ, such as no men since havedone. They were 
either eye-witnesses, or had received from eye- 
witnesses what they had declared. St. John had 
enjoyed intimate fellowship with Christ. St. 
Paul, though one ‘born out of due time,’ lived 
in such constant and intense realization of the 
Ttisen One that he could declare, ‘to me to live 
is Christ.’ St. James, although he was not the 
companion of Jesus during His earthly ministry, 
yet had known Him according to the flesh, and 
shared in that vivid and potent consciousness of 
the exalted Lord which was bestowed on the 
Chureh at Jerusalem after Pentecost. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, 
had connexion with the Church at a time when 
the Lord’s presence, though withdrawn from sight, 
yet wrought signs and wonders among believers. 
As the history of the Canon (sce articles CANON in 
vol. i, and OT Canon, NT CANON in vol. iii.) 
shows, the Christian consciousness hesitated about 
the admission of some writings, because they had 
not such warrant, or at least it was doubtful if 
they had. The value of the writings varies with 
the closeness of the contact of the writers with 
Jesus Christ. Secondly, a comparison of the writ- 
ings which have been admitted with those which, 
though seeking admission, have been rejected, 
justiiies the conclusion that the Christian con- 
sciousness, not as expressed in decrees of councils 
or the authority of bishops, but in a growing una- 
niuity of use and esteem in the Churches, was 
guided by tlie Spirit of God in what it accepted as 
kindred with, and what it rejected as alien to, the 
deposit of truth and grace committed to it by 
Christ, That judgment has been confirmed by 
growing Christian experience. While some, be- 
cause they lack the sympathetic insight, may 
reject this book or that, yet individual peculiari- 
ties are corrected by the general Christian con- 
sciousness. ‘I'he critical questions which some of 
the books raise, such as 2 Peter and Jude, are as 
open as ever to discussion, and may result in the 
conclusion that these writings should have been 
excluded, and not included; but that does not 
affect the conviction that there is a limit to the 
books which the Christian consciousness will re- 
cognize as authoritative, because recording the 


revelation of God in Christ. Thirdly, this con- 
viction is not without grounds in reason, It is 
altogether reasonable to conclude that those who 
were brought into contact with Christ Himself or 


His presence and power in an intensified spiritual 
life and in varied spiritual gifts, should be qualified 
by His Spirit authoritatively to interpret His mind 
and will. It is equally rational to conclude that 
this unique relation was destined to be, not per- 
manent but temporary, continued only until the 
whole content of the unique personality of Christ, 
so far as was necessary for the practical ends of 
revelation, should find a place in the minds and 
win a hold on the wills of men. The introduction 
of so unique a Personality into the course of his- 
torical development must necessarily have estab- 
lished unique relations between Himself and those 
immediately connected with Him, and commissioned 


with the Christian Church, in which He manifested 


to proclaim and diffuse the truth historically ex- 
hibited in His Person. The varied relations in 
which men might stand to Him were then dis- 
played ; the limits to and the lines of the normal 
development of the Christian life were then indi- 
cated. Just as the seed, when it falls into fit soil, 
begins to grow, and has in it already, though 
undeveloped, the promise and the pattern of the 
full-grown plant, so the seed of the Divine life, 
finding its fit soil in the souls of disciples and 
apostles, displayed what is the type to which 
Christian life must conform. Not that the con- 
teut was then fully developed, but that the form 
of that content and the laws of its development 
were then given. Fourthly, a note of revelation 
is originality. Religious life, however varied and 
intense, which is dependent on a past development 
and is not originative of a future development, 
cannot be accepted asa revelation. Hence, while 
Christianity is progressive, it is also permanent. 
It develops, but does not augment, ‘the truth as it 
is in Jesus.’ To suggest that religious works of 
later times may be equally inspired with the writ- 
ings of the ΝῚ, is to ignore this characteristie of 
the revelation in the Son of God—a revelation 
which, as it has been shown, must include not 
only His own words and works, but also the in- 
terpretation of His person, which is given in the 
relations which He formed with, and the trans- 
formation which He wrought in, those who came 
into direct historic contact with Him in that 
manifestation of His presence and power which 
immediately accompanied His incarnation. We do 
not need to deny the high spiritual value of subse- 
quent Christian literature, or doubt that it is the 
Spirit of God which is still guiding His people into 
truth. Nay, we should believe that God reveals 
Himself in the experience of every man whom in 
Christ He saves and blesses, and that his life in 
the Spirit is an inspired life; yet the revelation 
and the inspiration alike are mediated by faith in 
God’s grace in Christ, and are therefore dependent 
on the original revelation and inspiration. We da 
not need to affirm that all the writings of the NT 
are equally inspired, and that no other books ara 
inspired; but nevertheless we may acquiesce in 
the judgment of the Christian Church, that the 
Christian Revelation is presented adequately and 
effectively in the NT Scriptures. 

7. Relation of Criticism to the listory of Revela- 
tion.—In this sketch of the Christian revelation 
and its herald, the Hebrew, critical problems have 
not been discussed, not because the writer has 
ignored or been indifferent to their existence in 
forming his conclusions, but because the scope of 
the article seemed to him to exclude their treat- 
ment, and because in many other articles they have 
been fully dealt with. But a reference to the bear- 
ing of these questions on the conception of reve- 
lation eannot be altogether avoided. Whether 


myths, legends, and traditions were employed 


by the writers of the Hebrew records or not, 
whether the patriarchs were historical persons or 
personifications of tribal characteristics and rela- 
tions, how much or how little was involved in 
the relation between Jehovah and Israel mediated 
by Moses, how far the prophets were innovators 
teaching new truths or conservators recalling old 
beliefs, what were the stages of the development of 
the Law before it assumed its final form in the 
Pentateuch, — these all are questions on which 
scholarship must be left to pronounce judgment. 
Questions of literary ethics, such as the use of 
older sources without acknowledgment, the eom- 
position of speeches for historical persons, the 
ascription of later developments of the ritual 
system or the moral code to Moses, the treatment 
of history from the religious standpoint of a later 
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age, must be dealt with, not by applying modern 
standards but by recognizing the customs of each 
writer's age. ‘That the critical reconstruction of 
the OT exlnbits far more clearly than did the 
traditional views of date and authorship the pro- 
gress of revelation, must be frankly admitted. 
That tlis progress is to be regarded as a merely 
natural evolution is a conclusion which no results 
of a legitimate and sober literary and historical 
criticism warrant, which involves philosophical and 
theological presuppositions, the acceptance of which 
must lead to the denial of the reality of a Divine 
revelation altogether, and which is contradicted, as 
will be shown in the next section of this article, by 
the testimony which the OT Scriptures bear to 
themselves. So long as criticism recognizes the 
ay and operation of God in the history of the 
Tebrew people, it may change our opinion of the 
mode, but it does not affect our conviction of the 
fact of a Divine revelation. The essential content 
of that revelation, the idea of God, the law of life, 
and the hope of salvation, as just described, will 
not be contradicted by any of these results. The 
idea of evolution seemed to many Christian thinkers 
a denial of the fact of creation; but now Christian 
theism has recovered from its panic, and confidently 
affirms that evolution is a creative mode and nota 
creating cause. So will it be with the results of 
criticism: it will be seen that it affects only the 
conception of the mode of revelation, and not the 
certainty of the fact. When we turn to the NT, 
it must be frankly conceded that Christian faith 
must be much more concerned about the results of 


criticism, If the portrait of Jesus is not substanti- | 


ally historical ; if the witness of the Apostles to His 
resurrection, and the reception of the Spirit by 
them, is not to be believed; if St. Paul’s interpre- 
tation of the Cross is nothing else or more than an 
individual, and in no way a typical experience; 
if St. John’s doctrine of the Legos is a theological 
speculation, for which the historical Person of Jesus 
atfords no justification,—then assuredly the char- 
acter and content of Christian faith would be 
thoroughly changed, as the revelation of God in 
Christ would be essentially altered. Some indica- 
tions have already been given how this criticism 
is to be met; but the fuller answer must be reserved 
until the last section of this article on the Lvidences 
of Levelation has been reached. 

8. Assumptions regarding the Supernatural.— 
Criticism may have much to tell us about the local 
and temporary forms of the revelation, about the 
personal characteristics and historical circumstances 
of the writers, about the literary methods of the 
writings,—in short, about the earthen vessel which 
holds the heavenly treasure ; but the serious, even 
decisive, issue for faith hes not in any of these 
questions, however interesting, but in the affirma- 
tion or denial of the fact that God has spoken to 
mankind in the revelation, of which the Bible is 
the literature. In asserting this fact, care must be 
taken not to assume an untenable position. Even 
the most cautious criticism has made impossible 
the assumption of ultra-supernaturatism, which 
asserts the absolute infallibility and authority of 
all the writings in the Bible, which maintains that 
all human conditions are transcended by Divine 
revelation, so that its agents must have been raised 


quite above their individuahty, environment, and | 


stage of development into such a relation to God 


that the Divine content and the human form ean | 


be identified; that they may be regarded as alto- 
gether undetermined by their own capacity, cliar- 
acter, or circumstances, and that accordingly the 
literature need not be interpreted by the history, as 
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sometimes met with of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, of the unity of Isaiah, of the 
accuracy of all the historical narratives, of the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy and apocalyptic, in- 
volves this assumption. This may for a long time 
yet remain the popular attitude, and here and 
there will be found a theologian in panic, who 
will seek to save the ark of God by appealing 
against the findings of scholarship to the preju- 
dices and the passions of the multitude in the 
Churches; but in an article such as this it is 
not necessary to waste any effort in refuting it. 
What, on the contrary, is much more relevant to the 
present purpose, is to examine closely the opposite 
assumption of anti-supernaturalism, with which 
it would be unjustifiable to charge the Higher 
Criticism as a whole, but which does evidently 
account for some of the views advanced by some 
of its representatives. 

Without at present entering on any detailed 


discussion of the subject of miracles (see article 


MIRACLE in vol. i.) and inspiration, the denial 
of the supernatural operation of God in revelation 
must be dealt with. The denial may be due to 
either a supposed scientific interest or an assumed 
philosophical necessity ; the uniformity of nature 
or the continuity of thought may be alleged as 
objections to the supernatural. So long as life, 
mind, and will cannot be explained by the simple 
application of the principle of causalhty, that is, 
so long as more complex forms of existence call for 
more adequate categories of thought, the uniformity 
of nature cannot be asserted so as to exclude the 
possibility of the supernatural, which is the high- 
est conceivable category. The idea of evolution, 


with its recognition of a progress in which each 


successive stage transcends each preceding, is not 
a hindrance but a help to the belief in the super- 
natural; as it presents nature to us, not as a rigidly 
fixed system but as an ever-developing organism, 
full of surprises in its fresh manifestations, with a 
possible future inexplicable by its actual past. That 
personality in this progress appears as the highest 
stage, forbids the limitation of our conception of 
the whole process by the application of any of the 
lower categories, which are inadequate for the 
interpretation of this highest stage. And person- 
ality, which in its religious function reaches out 
beyond the natural to the supernatural, and re- 
cognizes not only its dependence on thie order of 
nature beneath it, but also its affinity with the 
Maker of nature above it, itself holds the promise 
of unexhausted possibilities of existence. The 
categories of science do not explain all forms of 
being, and therefore cannot determine what may 
or may not be beyond the range of their applica- 
tion. 

Without venturing on the unwarranted course 
of denying the possibihty of the supernatural in 
the name of science, some writers try to get rid 
of it by denying the sutliciency of the evidence. 
Bat, in the estimate of the value of evidence, 
mental prejudice, if unconsciously, often affects 
the decision. Often when the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses is denied, they have been prejudged 
false witnesses on the assumption that miracles do 
not happen. How is it that many are prepared to 
accept as trustworthy the report of the sayings of 
Christ in the Gospels, and yet refuse to receive 
their record of His works? Is there not as much 
and as good evidence for the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion as for any of the ordinary events of ancient 
history about which no doubtis felt? In this so- 
called scientific examination of the witnesses a 
philosophical presupposition 15 involved. Nature 


it may have no relation to the needs of the time | is conceived as a self-enclosed and self-sufficient 


| 


when it was written, but may anticipate the needs 
of another age. The vehement defence which is 


—— 


system; but so to think of it is to allow the 
consciousness of the world to exclude the con- 
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sciousness of God. When the attention is fixed 
on the world solely, then order, system, law 
become the guiding categories of thought. But 
when attention is turned to God also, then it is 
recognized that reason, character, will ought to 
be the predominant conceptions. In accordance 
with these the consciousness of the world must 
be transformed. The consciousness of the world 
suggests necessity, the consciousness of God free- 
dom in the relation of God to the world; the 
former makes nature appear as a complete unity, 
the latter leads us to think of it as part of a larger 
whole; the former constrains us to look at nature 
as a sphere in which unvarying physical law main- 
tains itself, the latter warrants us in regarding it 
as a scene in which a moral and spiritual purpose is 
being realized, to the accomplishment of which the 
physical order must be regarded as subordinate. 
The question of the probability of the supernatural 
is really identical with the question, whether the 
religious consciousness of God shall transform the 
scientific consciousness of the world, or the latter 
be allowed to determine the former. If we follow 
our religious consciousness, we shall be able to deal 
without prejudice with all the evidence for the 
supernatural submitted to us; if the scientific con- 
sciousness is allowed to rule over us, however much 
we protest our impartiality, the improbability of 
the supernatural will be an influential factor in our 
treatment of the evidence. The consciousness of 
God will also afford us the regulative principle in 
dealing with the narratives. We shall recognize 
that there is an assertion of the supernatural, due 
to ignorance of the laws which regulate unusual 
natural phenomena ; that expectation of the super- 
natural has sometimes led to an assumption of it ; 
that only such evidence to the supernatural can be 
accepted as valid as justifies it in relation to our 
consciousness of God, that is, in the supernatural 
there must be manifested Divine reason, righteous- 
ness, or grace. It is only if we view the world 
teleologically as the expression of Divine purpose 
that we ean admit the supernatural, when it can be 
shown to be necessary to, and explicable by, the 
fulfilment of this end. In other words, we must be 
able to show an intelligible and credible reason 
why the supernatural order has been manifested in 
the natural. 

A few words will suffice to meet the objection 
that the supernatural breaks the continuity of 
thought. If the world is viewed as the manifesta- 
tion of the Idea or Reason, it is argued by some 
that no new factor can be admitted, but that each 
stage of the development must be explicable by 
that which precedes. But it may with reason be 
asked whether the limitation of the evolution of 
the Idea to the natural order is justified ; whether 
we should not rather conceive that the rational 
system of the uuiverse has the supernatural as the 
complement of the natural; whether man’s thought 
has warrant to set limits to possible reality. This 
objection seems to be due to an exaggeration of the 
achievement and authority of man’s self-conscious- 
ness. Let us recognize that there may be factors 
in the historic progress of revelation, inexplicable 
by our consciousness of ourselves or of the world, 
but of which the consciousness of God may afford 
the explanation. The world is something more 
than the evolution of categories, and its rationality 
vaster than any logical system. Teason is often 
set in opposition to revelation, but reason can give 
no adequate or satislying interpretation of the 
world or of self without the regulative conception 
of God; and reason cannot develop for itself the 
full content of this conception without religion, or 
eonscious relation to God, which, as lias already 
been shown, presupposes revelation, or God’s con- 
scious relation to man. Man’s reason is his capacity 


so to order and relate all his knowledge that the 
universe Will appear to him an intelligible unity ; 
but this unity cannot be constituted without Ἰὰς 
idea of God; and if man is to affirm a reality 
corresponding to this idea so that he may be able 
to base this mental structure on the solid founda- 
tion of real existence, it is only by religion, respon- 
sive to revelation, that he can bridge the gulf 
between thought and being. Hence reason must 
recognize as regulative of the consciousness of self 
and of the world the consciousness of God, and is 
therefore dependent on revelation; and that not 
an abstract revelation discoverable in individual 
minds, but, as man’s reason has developed in human 
history, the concrete revelation in Christ in which 
mman’s conception of God has found its most ade- 
quate and satisfying content. If we confine our 
regard to the intelligence within or the intelligible 
without, the supernatural may seem unintelligible; 
but if we develop our sense of God, especially of 
our need of God to save and bless us, we shall gain 
the moral insight and spiritual discernment to 
appreliend and appreciate the supernatural. 

9. History and Interature of evelation. — 
Hitherto revelation has been discussed as a history 
and not a literature, as a life and nota book. This 
seems to the writer the proper standpoint. The in- 
spiration of the writings contained in the Bible has 
in the traditional view too long been allowed to 
hold the foremost place; and the Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly rendered us a service in compelling 
us to relate the literature to the history. To say 
that the Bible is the record of the revelation is in- 
adequate, unless we give an extended sense to the 
word ‘record.’ While the narrative parts of the 
OT and NT do record the history of the Divine 
euidance and rule of the Hebrew people and the 
Christian Church, which is an essential element in 
revelation, yet in the Prophetic and Apostolic 
writings we have more distinctly and directly the 
literature of revelation, the expression of the in- 
spired consciousness of the bearers of God’s mes- 
sage to men. In the Psalms and the Wisdom 
literature we find the utterance of the devotional 
mood and the practical or speculative wisdom 
which a more or less close contact with Divine 
revelation produced. As in Christ the Spirit dwelt 
without measure, all His words and works are 
revelatiou: and the witnesses of them for us, in 
so far as they were influenced and impressed by 
this revelation, were inspired. ‘The inspiration of 
all the writings is not of the same intensity, but 
varies with the stage of God’s revelation reached, 
and with the degree in which the writer submitted 
himself to the presence and power of God’s Spirit 
init. The primary matter is God’s action in events 
and persons to make Himself known, not in abstraet 
truths about [lis nature but in concrete deeds in 
fulfilment of His purpose ; altogether secondary is 
the literature resulting from that action. Although 
we must approach this revelation through its litera- 
ture, the value of which is that it perpetuates and 
universalizes the revelation made temporally and 
locally, yet we must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the revelation was before the literature ; and 
that even for us the literature is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to bring us here and now 
into vital contact and personal communion with 
the God who thus revealed Himself that He may 
continue to reveal Ilimself to us in a deeper know- 
ledge, and warmer love, and better use of the 
Bible. 

iii, THE DocTRINE OF REVELATION.—1. The OT 
doctrine of Revelation.—Whatever stages Hebrew 
faith may have passed through before it reached 
-absolute monotheism, yet in its doctrine of Revela- 

tion it is assumed that there is only one God, and 
that idols are nothing (Ps 18%, 18 23,28 7”, Jg 


a 
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63, Ex 195). Not only the history of the chosen 
people is ordered by Him (Ps 78. 108-107), but 
His judgments are also seen in the destinies of 
other nations (Am 1. 2. 97. He makes Himself 
known to persons who do not belong to the elect 
nation, as Melehizedek, Laban, Hagar, Pharaoh, 
Abimelech, Balaam, Cyrus, Job. His worship 
goes back to the beginnings of human history 
(Gn 456), and even the heathen may offer Him an 
acceptable worship (Mal 1"). Nature reveals His 
clory (Job 38-41, Ps 8 19. 29. 93, Is 40!**°), 
Man’s conscience, reason, spirit, as coming from 
Him, reveal Him (Gn 175, Nu 1674, Dt 304, Li 815, 
Job 328, Ps 85 36%, Pr 28 910 2077, Ke 2°), But 
limiting our attention to the revelation to the 
ehosen people, whieh, however, is conceived as 
having a relation to all mankind (Gn 12’, Is 49°), 
God’s intercourse with the patriarchs is often 
represented in language which is startling in its 
frank and free anthropomorphism. He appears 
to and talks with them. ‘lle references in Genesis 
to theophanies are so numerous that they need not 
be specially mentioned. (If witli the aid of a eon- 
cordance the word ‘appeared’ is tracked through 
the book, the relevant passages will be easily 
found) Sometimes the Lord appears or speaks 
in dreams, as to Jacob, Joseph, Pharaoh, Saniuel, 
and Solomon. Sometimes He makes Himself 


known in a vision, as to Moses, Isaial, and | 


Ezekiel. A sign of His presence in the camp of | 
Israel was the pillar of fire and cloud; afterwards 
His presence was found in the ark of the covenant 
(1 5 4-5). A sound in the tops of the mulberry 
trees was to David the proof of God’s action (28 
δ). To Elijah, God came not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake, or fire, but in the ‘still, small voice’ 
(1 Καὶ 19"%-), Through the priesthood, inquiry was 


made of Jehovah for guidance in perplexity by | 


Urim and Thiwmimin (see article in vol. iv.), or 
otherwise (Jg 207% 8,15 1438. 37 992°), and through 


it He communicated His blessing and instruction | 


(Nu 67-7, Dt 33”). The seer also is consulted 
(18 9). 


various signs (Gn 9418. ἃ 1 5. 108, ὅσ 7 14), 
When the conception of Ged’s transcendence 


tended more and more to supersede that of His | 
immanence, greater prominence was given to' 


supernatural organs of revelation, as His Spzri, 
Word, Wisdom, and Angel. (Consult the articles 
on all these subjects). 
identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 


manifestation rather thau as a messenger. The 
name of God (see articles on NAME in vol. 111. and 
GoD in vol. ii.) is the epitome of the revelation of 
God. Itis sometimes so personified as to be virtu- 
ally equivalent to God Himself, and to be the sub- 
ject or object of actions (Ps 20! 5U 7", Is 2955 52° 
187 δ", Dt 93 12%, 1 Ch 29%, Ex 9 20%, zk 
20°, 2S 78, 1K 811-39, In Ex 237! the name of 
God is represented as dwelling in the Angel. A 
new name marks a fresh stage of revelation (Ex 
313-15 §3), But, while God reveals Hunself, it is 
recognized on the one hand that He cannot be 
fully known by man (Job 2614 28% 3055 37% 423, 
Pr 25? 30%, Is 4015), and on the other that there is 
peril for the man who sees Him or [is angel, or 


Jehovah, but may on the whole be regarded as a 


even looks on or touches the outward sign of His | 


presence (Gn 32%, Ex 3° 1915 9019 240 28% 3071, Ly 
105, Jc 6, 15 6, 28 67). Piety and morality, 
however, are the conditions of gaining such a 
knowledge of Him as avails for the needs of the 


soul, and of enjoying elose communion with Him | 


(Job 28", Ps Iv? 25" 675 40%, De 20"). 

The most promiment and authoritative organs of 
revelation are the prophets (see article PROPHECY 
AND PROPHETS in vol. iv.). All new beginnings in 
the life of the nation are made by the authority | 


God’s leading is sought and found by | 


The Angel is sometimes | 


before the Law (Ro 41:16), 
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Both Abraham and Moses are re- 
Quite in the 


of prophets. 
garded as prophets (Gn 207, Dt 188). 
spirit of the OT, St. Peter deseribes David as a 


prophet (Ac 2°), Samuel sanctions the introdue- 
tion of the monarchy, and even Saul after his 
anointing is mightily seized by the prophetic 
spirit (15 8-10). Nathan first approves David’s 
intention to build the temple, but afterwards con- 
veys God’s prohibition (28 7). The division of the 
two kingdoms is first announced by Ahijah, who 
also intimates the fall of Jeroboam’s house (1 Κα 
1139 147). Rehoboam’s attempt to subdue the re- 
bellion by force is forbidden by Shemaiah (1 It 
12”), Elijah not only announces to Ahab God’s 
judgement on his family, but also anoints Hazael 
to be king over Syria, and Jehu over Israel (1 1( 
212 1018, The part played in the national history 
by the later prophets, especially Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, is so familiar that it needs no detailed dis- 
cussion here. The prophetie consciousness is of 
special significance for the doctrine of Inspiration ; 
but it would be beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss this subject fully, nor is it at all necessary, 
for in the article on PROPHECY AND PROPHETS in 
vol. iv. it has already been dealt with by a master- 
hand. Suffice it here to call attention to the im- 
portant and decisive fact, that while, unless in a 
few exceptional cases, the prophet continues in the 
normal exercise of all his faculties, yet he docs 
with eonfidence distinguish between lis own sub- 
jective meditations and the objective message of 
God. It is from this faet we must start in dealing 


with the question whether the OT does contain a 
revelation from God, or only the reflexions of men. 


That in this revelation God may have employed 
abnormal inward states, as dreanis or visions (see 
articles DREAMS in vol. i. and TRANCE and VISION 
in vol. iv.), or extraordinary outward signs, is by 
no means incredible, as these may have been a 
necessary adaptation to the condition of those 
whom He used as the organs of His communica- 
tion. The language about God’s coming to and 
talking with the patriarchs we cannot aecept 


| literally, but must recognize the necessarily ima- 


ginative character of these narratives, although 
they probably have some historic basis in tradi- 
tion, as the revelation of Jehovah through Moses 
seems to presuppose some antecedent revelation to 
the fathers of the people. Such conceptions as the 
Spirit, the Word, the Wisdom, or the Angel of 
God must be regarded as efforts of the luman 
mind te explain God’s presence and communion 
with men in revelation, while maintaining the 
idea of His transcendence and absoluteness; but 
in them we may recognize anticipations, however 
imperfect and inadequate, of the Christian revela- 
tion of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. Lhe doctrine of the NT regarding the revelation 
in the OT.—The recognition of the OT in the NT 
may be traced along three lines—historical, theo- 
logical, literary. The Hebrew is recognized as an 
elect and privileged nation, as the bearer of σοι 
special revelation (Ro 31+? 95.5.11}, Although 
the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
elaim, yet God has not forsaken His people, and 
their partial and temporary rejection is the divinely 
appointed means of a universal and final salvation 
(Ro 9-11). The promise lad been given to this 
people in Abraham that it should be a blessing to 
other nations (Gal 38); God had delivered it from 
Egyptian bondage, and entered into covenant with 
it, so that it was pledged to obedience to His law. 
While St. Paul insists that the promise came 
the old covenant is 
regarded ag distinctively a covenant of law, and, 
as such, is contrasted with the new covenant 
which has been established by Christ (2 Co 3; ef, 
also He 8, and see article COVENANT in vol. i). 
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Admitting the Divine origin and consequent | ence (Mt 44.1.10 Lk 418, Mt 27%, Lik 23%), 


Τὸ was 


spiritual character of the Law, its insufficiency | appealed to in His teaching (Mt 57-2"! 154 1919 


to secure righteousness is acknowledged by St. , 


Paul (Ro 7’). The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews equally acknowledges the inefficiency of 
the ritual sacrifices to cleanse the conscience and 
to restore communion with God (He 7). Thus the 
NT recognizes the imperfection and limitation of 
the former revelation; and Jesus, in contrasting 
what was of old (Mt 551 327. 88, 88, 65). because of the 
hardness of men’s hearts, with His own teaching, 
seals with His own authority this Apostolic doc- 
trine. The greatest persons of the old revelation 
are transcended by the supreme Person of the new, 
and fall far short of the privileges of the humblest 
and simplest believers. Abraham rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ (Jn 856). 
Him in the Mount (Mt 17%). While law came by 
Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ (Jn 
11, Greater is He than Solomon (Mt 19:2). 
Greatest of prophets, the Baptist is inferior to 
the least in the kingdom (Mt 11"). The saints of 
old longed in vain to see what the disciples see 
(Mt 13'*), Nevertheless, what is best and truest 
in the old is carried on and completed in the new 
revelation. Jesus came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5”). He 
fulfils the Law by disclosing its essential prin- 
ciples, and by giving to these wider and more 
inward applications, by securing by His sacrifice 
the salvation from sin’s guilt and power, which by 
obedience to the Law could not be attained, and 
by imparting ἃ spiritual energy the Law could not 
offer. He fulfilled Prophecy generally by carrying 
on to its last and highest stage the Prophetic ideal 
of morality and religion, but especially by realiz- 
ing in His own person the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of saints and seers regarding the Day of the 
Lord, the Messiah in the narrower sense of the 
term, the Servant of the Lord, and the Priest 
after the order of Melchizedel (see articles on 
MESSIAH in vol, ili. and PROPHECY in vol. iv.). 

The extent to which the writers of the NT 
regard this fulfilment as being carried will be 
shown in considering next the use of the OT in 
the NT, which yields us the following conclusions 
regarding their views :—(1) The OT Scriptures are 
cited aS an organic unity, ἡ γραφή, αἱ γραφαί, τὰ 
γράμματα. (2) They are cited as authoritative, as 
appears from the formule of citation, γέγραπται, 
καθὼς εἶπεν ὁ θεός, from the purpose of the quota- 
tions to establish a proof, and from the frequency 
of the references in exact or approximate quotations 
or historical allusions. (3) Christ expressly assigns 
authority to the OT in the words ‘the Scripture 
cannot be broken’ (Jn 10%); ‘How then doth 
David in the Spirit call him Lord’? (Mt 22%), (4) 
The inspiration (see article INSPIRE, INSPIRATION 
in vol. 11.) of the Scriptures is expressly asserted in 
two passages (2 Ti 31", 2 P 11) which, however, 
are not definite enough to yield a doctrine. (5) 
The quotations are often inexact, and are drawn 
from the LXX as well as the Hebrew (see article 
QUOTATIONS in vol, iv.). To suggest a provisional 
conclusion at this stage of the discussion, it is 
evident that, while the writers of the NT treat 
the whole of the OT as authoritative because in- 
spired, yet the inaccuracy of many of the quota- 
tions as well as the use of the LXX show that, 
even 11 they would have formally accepted a theory 
of verbal inspiration, yet they were not limited and 
controlled by it practically ; but this general im- 
pression must seek confirmation in a more detailed 
discussion. 

(a) Not only does Jesus Himself quote from the 


OT frequently, but in His own language the modes | 


of speech of the OT are recalled. It ministered 
counsel and comfort to His own personal experi- 


Moses and Ehjah met | 


22-87), It was His weapon in controversy (Mt 9}3 
1658 2115. 388, 38.48 9944), OT history served to illus- 
trate His work, as the serpent in the Wilderness, 
the preaching of Jonah, and the doom of the cities 
of the Plain. His use of the OT leads us to recog- 
nize it as a Divine revelation alin in spirit and 
purpose to His own. A few quotations there are 
which raise points of difficulty, as His use of the 
words of God to Moses in proof of the Resurrection 
(Mk 12°), His appeal to the taunt to the unjust 
judges as a justilication of His claim to be the Son 
of God (Jn 10%), His assumption of the Davidic 
authorship of the 110th Psalm (Mk 12%), His 
allusion to Jonah’s story as an illustration of His 
own resurrection (Mt 12"). There is good reason 


for regarding this last allusion as a gloss which 


has crept into the text; and the other quotations, 
it may be pointed out, are used in controversy as 
ad hominem arguments, on which it would be 
perilous to base any conclusions about Jesus’ 
exegetical methods; yet in each case we can dis- 
cern the connecting link of thought between the 
quotation and its use, which justifies it as neither 
arbitrary nor artificial. The allusion to Jonah 
and the reference of the 110th Psalm to David 
have been used to drag the authority of Christ 
into modern controversies of literary and histori- 
eal criticism. Without comment on the reverence 
or the prudence of this procedure, this argument 
can be mét from the critical standpoint without 
recourse to the objectionable explanation that 
He accommodated Himself to His hearers. For, 


_ firstly, no wise teacher raises avoidable disputes 


on questions which lie beyond the range of His pur- 
pose of teaching, but uses the popular language in 
all matters indifferent. It shows a strange lack of 
moral insight and spiritual discernment to assume 
that it was so important that the Jews should have 
correct views about historical and literary ques- 
tions, that Jesus was bound to spend time and take 
pains to put them right on these before He could 
impart to them the gospel of His grace. He came 
to preach the gospel, and nothing else; and, even 
if He had held other views than His contempor- 
aries, there was no need of His discussing them 
with His ignorant and prejudiced hearers. This 
whole argument is due to a confusion of the acci- 
dentals and the essentials of Divine revelation. 
Secondly, the present writer is prepared to go 
further, not for the sake of getting altogether rid 
of this argument, but in the interests of a true 
Christology. One cannot read the Gospels with 
an open mind without coming to the conclusion 
that no claim for the omniscience of Jesus is made, 
nay, even, facts are recorded which disprove such a 
claim; that His consciousness of the Father whom 
He came to reveal did not include a knowledge of 
all the facts of nature and history which can be 
ascertained by the exercise of ordinary human 
powers of observation and inference; that His per- 
fect wisdom and absolute truth, His moral insight 
and spiritual discernment, had no relation what- 
ever to the treatment of literary and historical 
problems; that, as not embraced in His message 
and mission, His views on all such questions were 
the opinions of His age, which He had learned in 
the same way as all His contemporaries. If the 
purpose of revelation is practical—the salvation of 
men by the self-sacrifice of God—then the more 
complete the reality of the Incarnation, the sub- 
jection of the Son to the limitations of humanity, 
the more thorough is the fulfilment of this pur- 
pose. It is as much in the interests of Christian 
faith as for the sake of intellectual liberty that 
the limitation of the knowledge of Jesus must be 
confidently affirmed. But, to return from this 
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necessary digression to the main course of the 
discussion, the investigation of Jesus’ use of the 
OT shows that He recognized the kinship of His 
own religious life to that of the saints of old; that 
in His teaching He assumed as the condition of 
the understanding of His words the knowledge of 
the Law and the Prophets; that in the moral 
standards He imposed the principles of the Jewish 
theocracy were applied and developed, and that 
His own historic mission was conceived in relation 
to a continuous and progressive historical activity 
of God in and by the chosen people; but, on the 
other hand, the manner of His use of the OT does 
not discharge us from the duty, far less forbid the 
attempt, to free by sound exegetical and critical 
methods the universal and permanent content of 
truth in the OT revelation from its local and tem- 
porary forms of expression. 

(6) The distinctive use of the OT in the Gospels 
and the Acts is this, that the whole life of Christ 
is viewed as the fulfilment of prophecy. We 
observe differences of emphasis, according to the 
speaker or writer, the hearer or reader. Without 
entering into details, it may be said that when 
the writer or speaker is himself imbued with the 
spirit of Judaism, or addresses himself to Jews, 
then the argument from prophecy is more pro- 
minent than when Gentiles are being spoken or 
written to by one of broader sympathies. Gener- 
ally, the OT is appealed to as authoritative by or 
for those whose religious life had already been 
developed by it. How large a place this concep- 
tion fills in the minds of the historical writers of 
the NT will be best, shown by a brief summary of 
the facts of Jesus’ life, in which they find predic- 
tions realized. He is born of a virgin in Bethlehem, 
and as an infant returns from Lgypt to Nazareth. 
His public ministry is heralded by John the 
Baptist. He begins His work in Galilee by claim- 
ing the endowment of the Spirit, and in Judxa by 
showing His zeal for God’s house. is ministry 
in Northern Galilee brings light to dark places. 
In His acts of healing He takes upon Himself the 
burden of men’s infirmities. As befits the Servant 
of God, He is humble, silent, patient. He is com- 
pelled by the stupidity of the people to speak in 
parables. He enters Jerusalem in lowliness, seated 
onanass. He is greeted as coming in the name of 
the Lord. His message is not believed ; He is re- 
jected by the leaders of the people; We is betrayed 
for money; He is forsaken by His followers ; He is 
reckoned among transgressors, and hated without 
cause. His garments are divided ; His bones are 
not broken, although His side is pierced; He 15 not 
suffered to be holden of death; He 15 exalted to 
God’s right hand. By His gift the Spirit is poured 
forth upon all flesh. Although im Him all the 
nations of the earth are blessed, yet against Him 
the heathen rage, and the rulers are gathered to- 
gether. In His exaltation as Son of the Highest 
all who scorn Him are put to shame. He proves 
Himself a light to the Gentiles, and in fim alone 
can the ruin of Jerusalem be repaired. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the OT 
revelation reaches its highest point in the hopes 
which Christ fulfils, for there is a vital, organic 
connexion between it and Him. The Messianic 
hope did in many of its most striking features 
anticipate the characteristics of His life and work. 
On the other hand, these writers treat the whole 
OT as prophetical, even when it is purely his- 
torical or didactical, and thus use some passages 
for quite another purpose than their original 
intention. Yet even in these cases the interpre- 
tation cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary 
and artificial. For if Christ may be regarded as 
the end and reason for all God’s historical activity 
in the Hebrew people, then its whole development 


may be conceived as a movement towards Him in 
whom the promises which had never found fulfil- 
ment, the hopes which had again and again been 
blighted with disappointment, the aspirations 
which neither moral performances nor ritual 
observances could satisfy, all found their consum- 
mation,—then the spiritual experiences of God’s 
saints of old may be viewed as an anticipation of 
the life hid with Christ in God, and the sufferings 
for righteousness’ sake of God’s witnesses to an 
unbelieving people as a participation in the Cross 
of the Just and Holy One. These writers, there- 
fore, were entitled to assume the unity of the life 
of God’s Anointed with the history of His chosen 
people, the prophetical character of its great per- 
sonalities and the typical significance of its main 
institutions, although it must be acknowledged 
that they laid stress on minor details which may 
be adequately accounted for as coincidences, and 
need not be regarded, as they regarded them, as 
immediate prophecies. It has sometimes been 
assumed that these coincidences are not to be 
explained by similar conditions and experiences, 
due to the unity of the principle underlying the 
whole development of religion and revelation, 
which not only ends but is summed up in Christ, 
but must be accepted as Divine harmonies. ΤῸ 
the mind of the present writer at least such a view 
eives an artificiality to, and hides the reality of, 
the connexion of Christ and the OT. There are 
cases, however (Mt 279-2, Ac 2°), where this con- 
nexion is imposed rather than discovered. Again, 
to note briefly the conclusion to which this part 
of the investigation leads, we are constrained to 
recognize the continuity of the revelation of the 
OT and the NT; and, on the other hand, that the 
writers of the NT tend to regard the parallelism 
as more exact than it actually is, owing to their 
peculiar method of exegesis in treating passages 
apart from, even in spite of, their historical 
setting. It need not surprise us to find that the 
men who were fitted by the Spirit to be both 
receptive and communicative of the truth as it 15 
in Jesus were lacking in scientific method and 
historical insight. ‘Their inspiration did not raise 
them above their times in these respects, and con- 
sequently we must, on the one hand, form such a 
couception of revelation as admits such limita- 
tions, and, on the other, maintain that the OT 
must be interpreted by the grammatical and his- 
torical methods of a scientific criticism, unhindered 
and undisturbed by appeals to the usages of NT 
writers. 

(c) In St. Pauls Epistles the doctrinal aspects 
of the OT are more prominent. The frequency of 
his quotations depends on the subject he is dealing 
with, and the destination of the letter. Generally 
speaking, he appeals to the OT most frequently 
when he is asserting the independence of Chris- 
tianity against Judaistie objections, and not when 
he is developing its unique contents. His so- 
called Kabbinisms (1 Co 104, 2Co 3%, Gal 85 
471-51) need not excite any surprise and cause any 
difficulty : that they are so few in number is a 
testimony to his mental vigour and spiritual dis- 
ccrnment. Sometimes he does give to a quotation 
an application which the context does not justify 
(Ro 925-26 119. 10 1919 1 Co 99 14° 1557, Gal 313). 
Even in his normal use the OT language some- 
times, on the one hand, obseures the Christian con- 
ception, and, on the other hand, his Christian 
conception transforms the meaning of the OT 
words. Sometimes his use gives a harder, at 
other times a more gracious, tone to the passages 
quoted than they have in their own context. The 
language of the ΟἿ᾽ is not adequate for his gospel, 


the essential inspiration of which we may assert 
and maintain without committing ourselves to an 
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acceptance of his exegetical methods. The occa- 
sion and the purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
explain the characteristically Jewish use of the 
OT. Sentences are taken without any regard to 
context; stress is laid on single words ; allegorical 
explanations are given of historical references. 
This reading of the New Faith into the Old does 
violence to the historical significance of the one 
and the Divine originality of the other. The 
Apocalypse is steeped in the OT imagery, and 
pha the Messianic prophecies to the Second 
Advent. Without any closer examination of the 
other NT writings, enough evidence has already 
been produced to justify the conclusion that in 
every part the NT treats the OT as a Divine 
revelation, but that the exegetical methods of the 
NT writers are such as to forbid our basing on 
their use of the OT any dogmatic theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

3. The NT doctrine of Revelation. — Although 
the NT recognizes the Divine revelation in the 
OT, it does not limit God’s manifestation of Him- 
self to the Hebrew history and literature. The 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel takes up the OT 
conception of the Divine Word, Wisdom, or Spirit 
in its doctrine of the Logos, and teaches a perma- 
nent and universal revelation in nature and in 
man as well as in the history culminating in 
Christ. As significant is St. Paul’s teaching 
regarding the witness of nature to God, in his 
speech at Lystra (Ac 14 !"); regarding man’s 
affinity to God, in his speech at Athens (Ac 
17-31); regarding the wilful ignorance of God, 
to which he traces the religious degradation and 
the moral depravity of the Gentiles, and the testi- 
mony borne to God by conscience, in his Epistle 
to the Romans (118-33 2-16); and regarding the 
Divine purpose in the pre-Christian stage in 
human history, in that to the Galatians (4!°). 
A study of the science of Comparative Religion 
does not contradict, but confirms, this doctrine of 
a permanent and universal revelation in which 
OT and NT agree. In many religions we find the 
higher elements suppressed by the lower, and in 
only a few the higher elements asserting them- 
selves over the lower. Even in the corrupt and 
superstitious paganism with which Christianity 
in its earliest days came in contact, there was in 
its philosophical schools an approach to an ethical 
monotheism which, imperfect as it was, proved 
to some men a tutor to lead them to Christ. 

As regards the NT doctrine of the OT revela- 
tion, enough has been said in the preceding para- 
graph; we must now consider what it teaehes 
about the origin and the method of the Christian 
revelation. Jesus Christ is pre-eminently the 
revealer of the Father; this function He claims 
for Himself (Mt 1157, Jn 1736), and it is accorded 
to Him by St. Paul, St. John, the writer to the 
Hebrews (Jn 138, Col 15, He 1). Yet it is only 
by the Spirit of God that men are enabled to 
recognize in Him the Son of God (Mt 1617, Gal 1"). 
To know God in Christ is to receive a revelation 
which transforms all things, so that self and world 
alike appear as a new creation (2 Co 51”), An 
interesting evidence of St. Paul’s consciousness 
that the Christian revelation was both in con- 
tinuity with and in contrast to the older revela- 
tion, is his use of the word ‘ mystery.’ The Divine 
purpose which has hitherto been concealed is now 
revealed (Ro 1135 16%, 1 Co 27, Eph 19 38. 4 532 619, 
Col 1°6 2? 4%), A completion of the old revelation 
(Mt 517, Gal 333} 44, Jn 5%), the new revelation can 
claim permanent validity, as it will not be super- 
seded by any other (Mt 24%). 


the hereafter (1 Co 13”, 1 Jn 33): Christ’s con- 
sciousness of perfect knowledge of, love for, and 
obedience to the Father is explained only by the 
confession of His essential unity with the Father. 
The promise of Jesus to His disciples, that the 
Spirit should be given to them, was fulfilled at 
Pentecost ; and in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day St. Peter was bold enough to see the 
fulfilment of Joel’s propliccy of a universal pro- 
phetic inspiration (Ac 2118), Both in the Acés 
and in St. Paul’s Hpistles it is assumed that all 
believers are inspired; in the exercise of their 
charisms, spiritual gifts, the presence and power 
of the Spirit in them is revealed. But for the 
instruction and government of the Church (see 
art. CHURCH in vol. 1.) it was believed that 
Apostles and Prophets possessed an authoritative 
inspiration. ‘The Apostles had seen the Lord, and 
were witnesses to the NResurrection (Lk 24%, Ac 
18-22 932, 1 Co 91). They showed the signs of an 
Apostle (1 Co 95, 2 Co 12), and they had received 
a call from God (1 Co 12%, Eph 44). They were 
endowed as well as the Prophets with that higher 
energy of the Spirit which qualified them for 
special revelations (see articles APOSTLE in vol. i. 
and PROPHET IN NT in vol. iv.). Most instructive 
in this respect are the writings of St. Paul, as to 
defend the truth of his gospel it was needful for 
him to establish his claims as an Apostle. He 
asserts his independence of human instruction and 
his reception of his gospel by Divine revelation 
(Gal 111-24), " In his own instructions to the Churches 
which he had founded he distinguishes between 
the commandments of the Lord and his own judg- 
ment (1 Co 735: 4), but expresses the confidence 
that even in the exercise of this he has the Spirit 
of God. He testifies that, in a state of ecstasy, 
he was transported to the third heaven and heard 
unspeakable words, unlawful to utter (2 Co 12% 3), 
Not only did Jesus appear to him on the way to 
Damascus (Ac 917,1 Co 15%), but on other occasions 
also did He come and speak to him in trance or 
vision (Ac 18? 2217 9618), At Troas he was guided 
to cross to Macedonia by a vision in the night (Ac 
16°). The angel of God conveyed an assurance of 
safety to him (Ac 27"). St. Peter, too, was taught 
his duty towards the Gentiles in a vision during a 
trance (Ac 10). An angel appeared to Mary in a 
vision (Lk 1°88), and to Joseph in a dream (Mt 
120-23), The visions in the Book of Revelation 
may be, as is common in Αβσσα, πρὶ literature, 
a literary device, but there may have been some 
basis for them in unusual psychic conditions. Of 
such mental states as tranee, vision, dream as 
organs of revelation, we must beware of judging 
by our modem standards. For us such means of 
Divine communication may seem less credible 
than inward intuition, but even to a St. Paul 
these methods of revelation seemed significant and 
valuable. (The articles on DREAM in vol. i. and 
TRANCE and VISION in vol. iv. may with ad- 
vantage be consulted). In closing this section of 
the article a few general considerations may be 
offered. The Prophet, or Apostle, or even Christ 
Himself, is confident that God is revealing His 
mind and will to him, but distinguishes God’s 
words from his own. With the Prophet, it would 
seem, the inspiration was not constant ; his whole 
personality did not become the permanent organ 
of the Spirit. In the Apostle the spiritual posses- 
sion is more constant and complete. He may still 
distinguish his own opinions from his Lord’s com- 


mands, but his inspiration is derived from an 


intimate personal union and communion with the 
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God and man is so complete, that, so to speak, the 
absolute quantity of the inspiration guarantees 
the perfect quahty of the revelation. There is, 
therefore, no uniformity in the intensity of the 
inspiration or the sufficiency of the revelation in 
the Holy Scriptures; but we must distinguish 
degrees of the one as we recognize varieties of the 
other. In the OT the prophetic consciousness 
exhibits revelation at its highest; the spirit of 
devotion as expressed in the Psalms may be 
reckoned nearest to this; then we may perhaps 
place the meditations in the Wisdom literature on 
the problems of life and duty; and, lastly, come 
the fistoriedl records, inspired in so far as they 
regard the history as the development of God’s 
purpose and the fulfilment of His promises. The 
Apostolic interpretation varies in the fulness of 
the understanding of the mind of Christ, dependent 
on the closeness of the fellowship with the life of 
Christ, in whom revelation and inspiration alike 
culminate. The OT increases as a revelation as it 
approaches Him, and the NT varies as a revelation 
as it receives more or less of His Spirit. 

iv. THE EVIDENCE OF REVELATION.—l. Lv- 
dence of the Bearers of Revelation.—The first line 
of evidence is to be found in what has just been 
mentioned atthe close of the previous section—the 
consciousness of the bearers of the revelation. 
They bear witness that they are not speaking of 
themselves, but that God is communicating to 
them what they are declaring to others. The 
truth of the reality of the revelation, and the 
sincerity of its organs,—these two are not the 
same, for a man professing to communicate a 
revelation might be a deceiver or selfi-deceived,— 
cannot be proved by any outward attestation, but 
only by he moral and spiritual quality of the 
revelation, and by the personal character it forms 
in the bearer. The fulfilment of prophecy is not, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, a test that 
can be immediately applied, and the performance 
of miracles does not atiord a decisive criterion, as 
the natural may be made to appear as super- 
natural. But these two evidences are quite out 
of court for us. For, where the character of the 
bearer and the content of the revelation do not 
inspire confidence, denial that any real prediction 
has been made, or any actual miracle has taken 
place, cannot be disproved. If at one time pro- 
phecy and miracle were relied on as attesting a 
revelation, such an argument is worthless at the 
present day. For, on the one hand, the more 
critical attitude towards the records of revelation 
which is becoming more general forbids that un- 
questioning belief that predictions were made and 
that miracles did happen which was once common ; 
and it is being more clearly recognized, on the 
other hand, that a Divine revelation must be able 
to commend itself morally and spiritually to the 
conscience and reason of mankind, and that a 
revelation which could not so commend itself 
could never be accepted on any external evidence 
without such an abdication of reason and con- 
science as would involve a far more serious injury 
and wrong to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man than could be compensated for by any such 
revelation. 

2. Hwidence of the Literature of Revelation.— 
But, when we get to this position that the evidence 
of revelation 1s in the quality of its contents and 
the character of its bearers, we, to whom this 
revelation has not come at first hand, but has 
been transmitted by a literature, have to ask this 
further question: Is the literature trustworthy in 
its testimony to the consciousness and character 
of these bearers and to the contents of this revela- 
tion? This is the point at which the history of 
the formation of the Canon of the OT and NT 


forces itself on our attention. This story has 
already been told in previous articles, and need 
not be told again; but one fact deserves special 
notice, that it was not by formal decree of any 
ecclesiastical authority that certain writings were 
selected as sacred, recognized as inspired, and 
accepted as authoritative for faith and life; but 
this was brought about by their use in worship 
and for edification. We need not claim an in- 
fallible judgment for either the Jewish or the 
Christian Chureh, but what must be insisted on 
is that it was the religious consciousness which 
was the court of appeal with rerard to the writings 
to be treated as the literature of revelation. The 
importance of such a literature cannot be over- 
estimated. Only if God had revealed Himself 
uniformly to all mankind, would there be no need 
for such a literature. Reason has already been 
shown why along with a general revelation we 
may believe in a special. ‘To perpetuate and to 
diffuse this special revelation, limited both spatially 
and temporally, the written record was necessary. 
Jesus Christ would be incomprehensible without 
the record of the revelation which led up to Him, 
and His grace and truth would be inaccessible to 
the mind and heart of mankind without the report 
of the revelation realized in and proceeding from 
Him. Yet a difference between the importance of 
the two Testaments must, in view of the modern 
eritical position, be clearly recognized and frankly 
explained. What were the stages and phases, the 
features and factors, of revelation in the OT is an 
interesting and important question for our under- 
standing of the OT ; but it does not in the slightest 
decree affect the historical reality of Jesus Christ. 
Not the view of the OT which most unquestion- 
ingly accepts as historical all its narratives and 
all the traditional opmions about authorship and 
date of the writings makes Christ most credible, 
but that which makes to us most intelligible the 
progress of revelation towards Him, and the fulfil- 
ment of its promise in Him. Accordingly, we can, 
without troubling or bewildering our faith with a 
task for which 1t is not competent, leave to a 
reverent scholarship, which makes neither ultra- 
supernatural nor anti-supernatural assumptions, all 
historical and literary questions regarding the OT. 
The NT, however, holds a much more immediate 
and vital relation to the revelation in Christ, and 
from Him through His witnesses. If the sub- 
stantial historicity of the Gospels and the Acts 
cannot be maintained, if the image of the Person 
of Christ presented there is mainly a work of 
fiction and not a copy of fact, if Jesus did not 
really so impress and influence men as He is repre- 
sented to have done, if the Apostles who have 
undertaken to interpret to us their experience of 
His grace aseribed to His Spirit what was due to 
their heredity, individuality, or environment, then 
the Christian revelation must lose so much of its 
contents as to affect its character. If, for instance, 
a filial consciousness towards God and a fraternal 
consciousness towards mankind was all that Jesus 
revealed, if He put Himself in no way into relation 
to the sin of mankind to save men from its guilt 
and curse, then undoubtedly Christianity becomes 
a rehgion of illumination, and not of redemption. 
But if the historical character of the NT as the 
record and report of the life and work of Christ, 
and the interpretation of the experience wrought 
by His spirit, is more necessary to Christian faith, 
it can be maintained as that of many parts of the 
OT cannot. We have more nearly contemporary 
evidence of the existence aud the acceptance as 
authoritative of the NT writings than for any 
of the OT. The contents of many portions of the 
NT are self-evidencing to reason and conscience as 
revelation, as many portions of the OT cannot be 
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said to be. ‘The character of Christ, the existence 
of the Church, the experience of St. Paul,—all 
these are proofs of the reality of the Christian 
revelation as presented in the NT such as can 
meet doubt and help faith. That the NT can be 
accepted as a true record and a faithful interpre- 
tation of the revelation in Christ, is a conclusion 
which the best scholarship allows and Christian 
faith claims. 

3. fividence of Exaperience.—No conclusion of 
scholarship on so difficult and delicate a problem 
as the date, authorship, historical accuracy, and 
theological authority of these writings can compel 
faith. Scholarship, as honest and as competent as 
that which is found in the Christian Churches, has 
not felt this compulsion, and has been able to 
maintain an opposite conclusion. For this con- 
clusion depends not only on the outward data, but 
on the inward attitude with which the data are 
approached. If, through the Person and Teaching 
and Work of Christ, God does not here and now 
draw near to a man, make Himself known to him, 
meet his greatest need, and bring him his highest 
eood, neither the OT nor the NT can be proved to 
him the record and the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation. He might assent intellectually to the 
whole process of argument, but a mere assent to 
the claims of the Holy Scriptures has no religious 
value or significance. The evidence of revelation 
is a present experience, the impression the Holy 
Scriptures make, and the influence they wield, in 
reproducing in men the same relation to God as 
was perfectly realized by Christ, and is being pro- 
gressively realized in men by the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. The intellectual pro- 
cess cannot be ignored, and the spiritual experience 
alone recognized. If it were proved to a man’s 
reason that the NT is not a true book, he might 
find an ssthetic gratification, but he could not get 
a spiritual satisfaction in the life and work of 
Christ. It will enlarge and strengthen a man’s 
faith, if he not only yields himself to the impres- 
sion Christ makes on him, and the influence He 
gains over him, when the NT is read and studied 
on the assumption that it is true, but if he also 
sees what evidence there is to justify that assump- 
tion. The evidence may at first not go beyond 
the more probable, or the less improbable, but 
that is itself enough to justify a man, under the 
pressure of his practical necessities, in putting 
Christ to the proof, with all honesty and sincerity, 
whether He is indeed able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God through Him. The results 
in personal experience and character will in most 
cases raise the probability to a certainty, and the 
man will be able to say that he knows whom he 
has believed, and is persuaded that He is able to 
be to all who trust Him all that the NT represents 
Him as being. 

4. Reception of the Diwine Revelation.—It is with 
this proving of Christ’s grace that the present 
evidence of Divine Revelation must begin. But 
the acceptance of Christ as from God will so 
change the mental attitude, the moral disposition, 
the spiritual capacity, that a personal apprelien- 
sion, appreciation, and appropriation of the entire 
revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures will be- 
come increasingly possible. There may remain 
incidents incredible and doctrines unintelligible, 
and no Christian man is required to do violence 
either to conscience or to reason by foreing him. 
self to believe anything which does not evidence 
itself to him as from God. On the one hand, a 
large liberty of reserve should be claimed, and, on 
the other, a wide tolerance of difference should be 
shown. But no man who has found God in Christ 
can treat with indifference any element in the 
Christian revelation. 


He must feel that his in-! 
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sensibility to impression from or influence by any 
yart of the Holy Scriptures is his own spiritual 
oss, the narrowing and the impoverishing of his 
experience ; and he should so strive to widen his 
intelligence and deepen his sympathy by fuller 
submission to the Spirit of truth and love in 
Christ, that he will be able at last to secure and 
rejoice in the whole counsel of God, all the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Only by this receptive and re- 
sponsive attitude can a man become the possessor 
of the Divine revelation as his personal treasure. 
As in olden times God revealed Himself in outward 
signs and sounds, so in the Holy Scriptures, read 
with intelligence, reverence, aspiration, does He 
still reveal Himself. Nota distant but a present, 
not an indifferent but an interested, not an in- 
dolent but an active Father meets us in Christ 
by the Spirit, and deals with us here and now. 
The significance and value of the old revelation 
is that it is the medium of an ever new revela- 
tion. God Himself proves that He spake and 
wrought of old by speaking and working in us 
now His own good will and pleasure, even our 
salyation. Every Christian man should be an 
inspired man, because the Spirit is in Christ given 
to all men according to their faith; and, in this 
experience of the Spirit, God is really revealing 
Himself. Sut inasmuch as this revelation comes 
from this inspiration, and this inspiration is con- 
ditioned by faith in Christ’s grace, and that faith 
is not found apart from a knowledge of the Gospel 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, this continuous 
revelation and universal inspiration in Christ is not 
a rival to or substitute for the revelation and in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, as the former is 
dependent onand controlled by the latter. We know 
that God reveals Himself in us only as we know the 
revelation of the Father in the Son; but to the 
testimony of the writers of the Scriptures to their 
own authority and the witness of the Church to 
the worth of these Scriptures for its faith and life 
there must be added, to produce that perfect con- 
fidence in God’s revelation which it demands and 
deserves, the experience in the individual soul of 
God’s presence and power in His Son and by His 
Spirit. 


Summary.—Let us sum up in a few words the 
arguments of this article. Man is by necessity of 
his nature religious, Religion implies revelation ; 
man’s approach to God is in response to God’s 
approach toman. As religion is, so is revelation 
universal; but its quality varies with human 
capacity and development. It is in accord with 
God’s method that He should through one nation 
bless all mankind. In the history of the Hebrew 
people there can be traced a progressive revelation, 
the record of which isin the OT. This culminates 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of religion is realized, 
and the perfect revelation is given. To secure full 
historic reality to this revelation, the image of His 
person and the influence of His work must be 
perpetuated and diffused, as is done by means of 
the NT. The Holy Scriptures as the literature of 
revelation offer us a doctrine of its range, method, 
and purpose. The bearers of the revelation bear a 
witness to their own qualifications and authority, 
which is confirmed both by their characters and 
the contents of their message. {115 evidence is 
further strengthened by the recognition of the 
worth of the OT in the Jewish Church and of 
the NT in the Christian Church. But the full 
evidence of revelation is not possessed until its 
purpose has been fulfilled and its effect realized in 
the experience of the Christian, saved from sin and 
death and doom by the love of the Father in the 
erace of the Son through the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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THEOCRACY.—The terms ‘ theocracy’ and ‘ theo- 
cratie’ have been used somewhat freely in connexion 
with the history of Israel, but it is not altogether 
easy to determine with precision what ideas should 
be attached to them. It may seem that, if these 
words are to denote an actual constitution of human 
society, they must imply the absorption of the 
State in the Church, or at least the supremacy of 
the Chureh over the State. When applicd, as they 
are, to the form and aims of the medizval Papacy, 
they have this meaning ; and so taken they would 
be true only of the period, or periods, of Jewish 
history when the people were under a hierarehy, 
with the high priest at its head. Wellhausen and 
other critics of his school do, in fact, restrict the 
notiou of the Theocracy thus, and consequently 
hold, in accordance with their view of the docu- 
ments, that it was realized only after the Exile. 
The question of the best use of the term must not, 
however, be identified with that of the date of the 
Priestly Code. Readers of the Bible, generally, 
taking the Pentateuch as it stands, and bclieving 
the constitution therein described to have been 
given and actually established by Moses, have 
recarded those early days as ideal ones for the 
Theocracy. But it may be doubted whether they 
have derived the impression that its essence lay 
in priestly rule, or whether this is in reality sug- 
gested in the bible; while a more clastic concep- 
tion must certainly be forined if justice is to be 
donc to the teaching of the OT as a whole. 

1. The use of the term by Josephus.—The term 
‘theocracy ’ was coined by Josephus on the model 
of others expressive of various kinds of political 
constitution, in order to explain to Gentile readers 
the distinctive characteristics of the national hfe 
of Israel. He uses it but once, and then with an 
apology. Ine. Ap. 11. 16, after referring to differ- 
ences between States in respect to the seat of 
power—a, single sovereign, a few, the multitude— 
he proceeds: ὁ δ᾽ ἡμέτερος νομοθέτης εἰς μὲν τούτων 
οὐδοτιοῦν ἀπεῖδεν, ὡς δ᾽ ἄν τις εἴποι βιασάμενος τὸν λόγον, 
θεοκρατίαν ἀπέδειξε τὸ πολίτευμα, θεῷ τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ τὸ 
κράτος ἀναθείς. Our lawgiver had an eye to none 
of these; but, as one might say, using a strained 
expression, he set forth the national polity as a 
theoeracy, referring the rule and might to God.’ 
As Josephus introduced the term, it may be worth 
while to consider a little more fully what he 
intended to eonvey by it; and this may help us to 
clear our own minds. There is the more reason for 
doing so, because statements in regard to his mean- 
ing, which the present writer believes to be in 
different ways misleading, have been made by such 
writers as Stanley, Jewish Chureh, Lecture 18 init., 
and Wellhausen, Proleg. to Hist. of Israel, Eng. 
tr. p. 411, Srd German ed. i. p. 436. 

In the sequel to the words just quoted, Josephus 
says, by way of explanation or expansion of them, 
that Moses led the Israelites to recognize God as 
the source both of the good things bestowed on all 
mankind, and οἱ deliveranccs granted to them- 
selves in their distressesin answer to their prayers ; 


that to the whole people he imparted a knowledge | 


of God such as at most a philosopher here and 

there among other nations had attained to; and 

that he gave them Divine laws and customs to 

mould and train their national character. — A 
EXTRA VOL,.—22 


broader or more unexceptionable statement as to 
the special relation of the true God to Israel as 
their ruler, and of their relation to Him as His 
subjects, it would be difficult to imagine. 


In other places, however, Josephus descrihes the Mosaic con- 
stitution as an ‘aristocracy,’ connecting this with the view 
that it is also a theocracy, which he indicates without 
using the term. Thus in his version of Moses’ address to 
the people at the close of hig life,—in which he gives 
more prominence, so far as provision for government was con- 
cerned, to the judges who were to be appointed in all their 
gates, of whom Moses had spoken (Dt 1018 115f: cf, Ant. iv. 
viii. 14), than to the priests,—he makes Moses say, ‘ An aristo- 
cracy is best, and the life in harmony therewith ; let not desire 
for another polity take hold of you, but cherish this one, and 
having the laws as your masters, do all thiugs according to 
them; for it suffices to have God for your ruler’ (Ant. iv. 
viii. 17). Later on he explains Samuel’s grief at the people's 
demand for a king by his hatred of kings and conviction that an 
aristocracy is Divine, and that it makes those happy who have 
it for their form of polity (Ant. γι. iii. 3). Once more, of the 
Return from Exile he writes that those who then settled in 
Jerusalem adopted ‘an aristocratic constitution with an 
oligarchy, for,’ he adds, ‘the chief priests were at the head of 
affairs till the descendants of the Ilasmonzan became kiugs’ 
(Ant. ΧΙ. iv. 8). See, further, art. RELIGION or ISRAEL, 11. 111. 1. 


It is to be observed that Josephus lays no stress 
on the ‘ holiness,’ either official or personal, of the 
ruling class, as lie would have done if he had held 
the view attributed to him by Wellhausen; and in 
the last passage cited he even distinguishes the “ oli- 
garchy’ of priests from that ‘aristocracy’ which 
he regards as so desirable. It appears that for 
him the theoeretic character of the systcm lay, not 
in its formal institutions but in the fact that they 
were of a kind to throw much on the people them- 
selves. There was no excessively eminent human 
personage to intercept the regards that should be 
turned on God alone. Men were to submit to the 
laws because they had received them from God, 
and to depend on His guidance and protection— 
which included, no doubt, the raising up of leaders 
for ties of special need. 

ii. We pass to the actual history of the belief in 
Jehovah’s kingship over Israel. (a) The connexion 
of the belief with Semitie religious tdeas.—This 
was one of those conceptions derived from the 
general stock of Semitic religious ideas, which 
in Israel came to be immeasurably refined and 
exalted. In the OT itself we have evidence that 
in other instances also the tribal or national god 
‘was regarded as the king of the tribe or nation. 
In early times it was the specific duty of the 
ehieftain or king to lead in war, so that the notion 
of chieftainship or kingship is itself involved in the 
belief implied in the language of Jephthah (Jg 115) 
that the god fought for his people, and won and 
held the territories in which they dwelt (cf. 18 
26%, Ru 1, and the phrase in Is 10” ‘the king- 
doms of the idols’). For evidence from other 
sources, see W. R. Smith, 2S! 66 1. 

(ὁ) The view attributed to Gideon and to Samuel 
that the establishment of an carthly kingship implied 
disloyalty to Jehovah.—In two passages in OT the 
proposal to establish an earthly monarchy is treated 
as an infringement of Jehovah’s rights, Jg 8° and 
188 with 12". Tt will be necessary that we should 
discuss briefly the historical value of these notices, 
And, first, a few words as to the documents. 

There is a large amount of agreement among critics to the 
effect that in the Book of Judges the work may be traced of a 
compiler of the age of Deuteronomy, #.¢. the latter period of the 
Jewish kingdom, who has provided a framework into which he 
has fitted narratives, and perhaps a collection of narratives, of 
an earlier age. Some touches, also, are assigned to a post-exilic 
editor. The question whether Gideon’s refusal of the kingship 
is a trait introduced by one of the later hands will have to 
be considered in connexion with the similar view of human 
monarchy appearing in 1 Samuel. In the portion of that book 
which relates to the choice of Saul, two accounts are Combined 
which give distinct, and in some respects differing, views of the 
transaction. That one in which the desire fora king is repre- 


sented as an act of disloyalty to Jehovah is generally regarded 
as the later of the two. Wellhauseu refers it, chiefly because of 


! its attitude on this point, to the exilic or post-exilic time, when 
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the monarchy had been overthrown and the government was in 
the hands oi the chie? priests (Prolegomena, Eng. tr. pp. 249, 
253-6, and 3rd German ed. i. pp. 260, 265-8). The statement in 
regard to Gideon in Jg 5% he necessarily supposes to have been 
introduced at the same period (ἐὺ, Eng. tr. p. 239, and 38rd Germ. 
ed. p. 249). Other competent critics, however, point out 
marked affinities between the document embodied in 1 Samuel, 
which is now in question, and E of the Pentateuch (Budde, 
ἐν ἐμῇ. 230f.; Driver, LOU'S p, 177£.); and in the connexion 
of this document with the Northern Kingdom is to be found, 
according to Budde, the true explanation of its low estimate 
of the monarchy (Ὁ. pp. 235, 286), He accounts for the words 
of Gideon in like manner (‘Richter’ in Kurzer Handcom. in 
loc., and Finicit. lixf.). If we must choose between these 
views, the latter is certainly the more reasonable. It is a pure 
firment of the imagination, and opposed to all the evidence 
which we possess, to suppose that, under the constitution estab- 
lished after the Exile, men learned to depreciate the monarchy. 
On the contrary, we know that the hope of its restoration was 
still cherished ; and, although there was a period in which this 
hope died down, there is no sign that any other ideal was 
formed of a nature to exclude it. Indeed, if such had been the 
case, its revival, without leaving any trace of a struggle between 
it and other aspirations, would have been well-nigh impossible. 
There were, on the other hand, no sacred associations with any 
one of the successive dynasties in the Northern Kingdom, and 
prophets had been brought into far more frequent and sterner 
conflict with individual kings. It would be more conceivable 
that here religious men should have become convinced of an 
inherent incompatibility between human and Divine sovereignty. 
But evidence is wanting that such was the case. [In Hos 1310 
no opposition to kingship on principle isimplied. With regard 
to Hos 109, see G. A. Smith in Hzpositor's Lible, p. 288, ἢ. 1.] 

The admission that the narrative of Gideon’s 
judgeship may not have becn committed to writing 
till long after the events, and that the document 
used in 1 Samuel with which we are concerned may 
probably have been composed in the latter part of 
the 9th or even in the 8th cent. B.c. (on date of E, 
see Driver, LOT® p, 123), does not make it unsuit- 
able for us to ask whether the view respecting the 
institution of monarchy which is found in them 
may not be due to a sound tradition. That view 
does not seem to be out of harmony with the 
character of the early age to which the narratives 
refer, and with natural tendencies of the human 
mind. And its appearance merely in two isolated 
instances, which cannot be shown to have anything 
in common with the experience and feeling of 
better known periods of Israelite history, is suffi- 
cient to suggest that it is a survival. We do not 
indeed know of the existence outside of Israel of 
the same view. But it would surely be quite in 
accordance with the relations supposed to exist 
between the god and his worshippers (see W. R. 
Smith, #S, Lect. 2) that a tribe or group of tribes 
which adhered to its primitive organization, or 
want of organization, should insist that its god was 
its king, contrasting itself in this respect with 
neighbouring nations that had adopted monarchy ; 
or even that the notion of the permanent chiefship 
or kingship of the god should have been evolved 
before that of permanent human kingship. And, 
when a movement arose to substitute a monarchy 
for the older and looser constitution of society, it 
would be natural that in some quarters it should 
meet with opposition from a spirit of conservatism, 
which would call religious beliefs to its aid. We 
shall, moreover, be justified in regarding the fact 
that we have an example of this in Israel, though 
not elsewhere, as due to a peculiar intensity of 
religious feeling and faithfulness to the God whom 
they acknowledged, by which not the whole people 
but individuals amongst them were already dis- 
tinguished. 

(c) The Theocracy subsequent to the establishment 
of the Monarchy. — But while there is reason to 
think that beliet in Jehovah’s kingship over Israel 
existed before the regular establishment of an 


earthly monarchy, and that it afforded a ground | 


with some for objecting to this institution, the 
sense of the Divine sovereignty over Israel was not 
in the event impaired by this change of national 
polity. Itisa mistake to speak of the transition 
to this new period as ‘the close of the Theocracy’ 


(so Stanley does, Jewish Church, Lect. 18 «nit.). 
The same work in which the document that de- 
scribes resistance to the introduction of monarchy 
is embedded, has in its second book set forth 
Jehovah’s covenant with David and his descendants 
in terms which virtually make the reigning prince 
of this house the earthly vicegerent and representa- 
tive of the heavenly King, under whose control he 
still remains (2S 7117, Some other passages, which 
show how the relation of the king to God was 
regarded, are 2 Καὶ 11!" 23% 4, Ps 897, Neh 13”, and 
even as to the Northern Kingdom 1 K 14", In 


Dt 1734-9 we have ‘the law of the kingdom’ set © 


forth in subjection to the principle of the Theocracy 
(cf. Driver, LOT® p. 92). The remarkable expres- 
sion in 2 Ch 138 should also be particularly noticed : 
—‘the kingdom of Jehovah in the hand of the 
sons of David’; the lateness of the work in which 
it oceurs makes it the more important. The use 
of the title King for God belongs especially to the 
Prophets and Psalms. Some instances in which 
God is called King of Israel, or in which His being 
so is most directly implied, are of the times of the 
Monarchy or the first part of the Exile, and occur 
in writers to whom, beyond question, the Divine 
sanctions of the thy kingdom were no un- 
familiar thought (Zeph 3%, Ps 48? 8018 [AV and 
RVm], Is 33”, Jer 81). Passages of a later date 
are Is 431 448, It is to be added that, where God 
is spoken of simply as King, or as King over all 
the earth, the special relation of Israel to God may 
be, and in some cases certainly is, present to the 
writer’s mind, the thought being that Jehovah, 
who has made Zion His favoured seat, from His 
capital exereises a world-wide dominion (Zec 
14? 16 17, Jer 10! 48!5 5157, Ps 95° 98° 1451). Where 
individuals with special devotion address God as 
their King, it is impossible to say always whether 
they held that the privilege and the power to do 
so were consequences of their membership in the 
chosen people; but sometimes they seem to have 
recognized this (Ps 5? 445 684 741%), 

In conclusion, we may say that if we are to be 
guided by OT thought and language, as assuredly 
we ought to be, in determining the meaning to be 
given to the term theocracy, it must be employed 
to designate, not any one of the forms of govern- 
ment under which the Israelites lived, but a great 
conviction. It will describe the faith that God 
exercised a special and effective rule over Israel by 
blessings, punishments, deliverances, by prophets, 
whom He sent to instruct them, and the visita- 
tions of Ilis providence, throughout all the stages 
of their chequered history. And in that Kingdom 
of Heaven, of which our Lord spake so much, the 
Theocracy found its enlargement and fulfilment. 

V. H. STANTON. 
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Introduction. . 
i. Patristic and other evidence of existence. 
. Jerome. 
. Epiphanius. ; ; 
. Eusebius (including Hegesippus). 
. Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, 2 : 
. Muratorian Canon (silent), Irenaus, Papias, Ignatius. 
. Nicephorus, and a minuscule codex of 9th or 10th 

cent. 

ii. Extant fragments. 

iii. Theories of origin and character. 

Literature. ; 

Introduction.—Under the designation ‘accord- 
ing to the Hebrews’ several Church Fathers, from 
the 2nd to the 5th cent., speak of a Gospel which 
existed in their day, though to Greek - speaking 
Christians known but vagnely, if at all. Many 
of the statements made with regard to it are of 
ambiguous meaning, as if the writers themselves 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the subject ; 
and hence it is little wonder if the most divergent 
theories have been held about it. Was the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews a particular book, or was 
it atype of tradition which was embodied in several 
different books? Did it exist in Greek as well as in 
a Semitic tongue? and was the Hebrew a transla- 
tion from Greek, or the original? Was it a source 
of the canonical Gospels or derived from them, or 
quite independent of, and parallel to, them? In 
the absence of any certain answer to these ques- 
tions, some of which may never be finally disposed 
of, the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been 
made to fill a place in connexion with each succes- 
sive theory of the origin of the Gospels; some, as 
Lessing, and more recently Hilgenfeld, regarding 
it as the primary root of the whole of the Gospel 
literature; the Tiibingen school seeing in it the 
earliest written expression of the Jewish-Christian 
position ; while others hold that it was never im- 
portant, and that, while it may have contained 
some true reminiscences, its tradition on the whole 
was secondary and derived. Recent discussions, 
however, by Hilgenfeld,* Zahn,t+ Handmann,t 
Harnack,§ and Nicholson,|| have rendered the 
subject less shadowy. While there is still much 
difference of opinion on special points, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is coming into view as 
it actually existed in the early centuries. 

i. PATRISTIC AND OTHER EVIDENCE OF EXIST- 
ENCE.—l, More facts are to be learned on the 
subject from Jerome than from any other Father ; 
and it is best to begin with what he tells us, re- 
ferring afterwards to the statements before him 
and after him. What is here said about Jerome 
is based on the admirable discussion by Zahn, in 
which the passages are collected. 

Jeroine went twice to the East. He lived 374- 
379 a hermit life at Chalcis in Northern Syria, and 
in 385 he was at Antioch on his way to Palestine, 
to spend the rest of his life in the monastery he 
founded at Bethlehem. He was much in contact 
with Syrian Christians, who helped him to lcarn 
Hebrew, and told him many interesting things. 
In particular, he gathered from them inuch informa- 
tion as to the Gospel they used. This he describes 
by various phrases which at first sight seem some- 
what inconsistent with each other. At one time 
he calls it ‘the Hebrew Gospel’; at others, and 
most frequently, ‘the Gospel according to_ the 
Hebrews’ (juxta or secundum Hebreos). These 
words may be a description, not a title, and do not 
of themselves require us to think of a written 
work ; they might refer to the Ivangelical tradi- 
tion current in the East, which might exist in 
more than one form. Jerome frequently says that 
the Nazarenes use this Gospel, or are in the habit 
of reading it. If the ‘ Nazarenes’ of Jerome were 
a particular sect, their Gospel would be a particular 
book. But the name is more probably, in nost of 
the passages where he uses it, a general one for the 
Jewish Christians of the East; so that the Gospel 
they used might have various forms. In one pas- 
sage (ad Mt 12"; No. 84) Jerome says the Nazarencs 
and the Ebionites used this Gospel. Here he must 
be held to be speaking very loosely. There were 
Ebionites who were, to the eye of the Churchman, 
heretics, and they had a Gospel of heretical ten- 
dency of which fragments are preserved, though not 
by Jerome. But the term ‘ Ebionite’ was also used 
as a general designation of the Christians of Pales- 
tine who kept upa Jewish form of belief in Christ. 
It is not therefore to be inferred from this expres- 
sion of Jerome that he identified the heretical 


* NT extra Can. Rec., Fasc. 1. Hvangeliorum sec. Hebrocos, 
etc., 1884. 

t Geschichte des NT Nanons, ii. 642-723. 

t Texte und Untersuchungen, ν. 8. 

8 Chronology, ii. 1, pp. 625-641. 

| The Gospel according to the Hebrews, 1879. 
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Gospel of the Ebionites with that according to the 
Hebrews, which he does not elsewhere regard as 
heretical. More probably he is guilty of a con- 
fusion, and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, 
though the two were identical: if this is so, his 
expression need not point to more than one book. 
But all doubts as to what he means by his ‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’ are set at rest by his 
other statements. In his de Viris Itlustribus (11. 3) 
of the year 392 he speaks of a book which existed 
at that day in the library at Caesarea, which the 
martyr Pamphilus took such pains to form; and he 
says that the Nazarenes at Bercea (Aleppo) showed 
him the same work, and allowed him to copy it 
(No. 2). Here we come to another puzzle. In this 
passage he calls the book, of which he knew two 
copies, ipsum Hebraicum, ‘the original Hebrew.’ 
Now, he is speaking in this passage of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, so that he appears to think, 
hke Cureton in later days, that what he had copied 
out was the original Hebrew of Matthew, of which 
the canonical lirst Gospel in Greek was a transla- 
tion. In his commentary on Mt 12% (the passage 
cited above) he says that the Gospel used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites was ealled by many ‘the 
original of Matthew’ (Mattheiauthenticwm). And 
in his work against the Pelagians he speaks of ‘ the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written 
in the Chaldean and Syrian tongue [ἢ.6. Aramaie, 
ef. Zahn, p. 659. It is Chaldaie as appearing in 
the OT, Syriac asa living language], but in Hebrew 
letters, which the Nazarenes use to this day; ac- 
cording to the Apostles, or, as many are of opinion, 
according to Matthew, which has a place in the 
library at Ceesarea (No. 3).? And this book, he tells 
us, he had translated into Greek and Latin. To 
these translations of his own he frequenily refers, 
There can be no doubt that he made them ; there is 
evidence, indeed, that they occasioned some little 
scandal in the Church, and were regarded as an 
indiscretion on his part, as if he had sought to add 
a fifth Gospel to the sacred four acknowledged by 
the Church. 

There are many difficulties and confusions in 
Jerome’s statements on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing facts clearly appear from them :—l. The 
Christians of Syria used in the 4th cent. a Gospel 
in Aramaic, written in the square Hebrew char- 
acter, and not identical with any of those in the 
Canon. 2. There was great uncertainty as to the 
origin of this work. Many held it to be the origi- 
nal work of the Apostle Matthew. Some identified 
it with the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, the 
surviving fragments of which, not preserved by 
Jerome but by others, show it to have been a 
different work (see Harnack, Chronologie, ii. 627). 
Those who knew little about it could say that it 
was used by the heretical Ebionites as well as by 
the ordinary Oriental Christians. 3. It was un- 
known at this period in the West; Jerome knew 
of no Greek or Latin version of it ; his designation 
of it ‘ according to the Hebrews’ indicates its circle 
of readers; it was used by Hebrew-speaking Chiis- 
tians, not by others. 4. The identification with 
the Apostle Matthew shows that it resembled our 
First Gospel more than the others; yet Jerome 
knew that it was in many respects different from 
the canonical Matthew, else he need not have 
translated it. 

2. rom Lipiphanius, Jerome’s contemporary, 
who also spent part of his life in the East, we have 
various statements as to the Gospel used in Pales- 
tine, and on the whole a confirmation of the facts 
obtained from Jerome. It is from Epiphanius that 
we derive our fragments of the Gospel according to 
He tells us that that Gospel began 
with John the Baptist, without any genealogy or 
story of the Infancy, and that the early Docetics, 
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Cerinthus and Carpocrates, had used it. The frag- 
ments show an ascetic tendency, and in one of 
them there is an account of the baptism of the Lord 
quite different from that in the Gospel ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
Nicholson, however, prints them as part of the same 
book; for which he can allege the passage of Jerome 
given above, and also a statement of Epiphanius, 
who says that the Ebionites called this Gospel 
‘according to the Hebrews,’ and that it was the 
Hebrew Matthew. The latter statement the ex- 
tracts plainly disprove ; and if we add to it the 
statement made by the same Father, that T'atian’s 
Diatessaron was called by many ‘according to 
Matthew,’ we have some measure of the confusion 
which, in this Father’s mind at least, rested on 
the whole subject. As to the Nazarenes, whom he 
treats as another set of heretics, but in his descrip- 
tion of whom we may recognize the features of the 
ordinary Jewish Christian of the East who cherished 
the Law as well as the Gospel, Epiphanins says 
they have a ‘very full Matthew in Hebrew.’ 
This book, however, he has never seen; he cannot 
even tell whether or not it opened with a gene- 
alogy. 

3. The work with which Jerome made such close 
acquaintance was known to lathers of the two 
eenturies before him; some of the extant frag- 
ments are found in their writings, and we find 
them considering how much authority is to be 
allowed to a Gospel which, though not recognized 
by the Chureh, was not suppressed, but in some 
quarters warmly cherished. Husebiws, who lived 
half a eentury before Jerome, and was mucli in- 
terested in the question of the books to be adopted 
by the Church, quotes several times ‘the Gospel 
Which has reached us in Hebrew cliaracters,’ or 
‘the Gospel which is with the Jews in the Hebrew 
language.’ He does not speak of any translation 
of it into Greek, and we do not know how he got 
the Greek versions he gives us. In his famous list 
of the New Testament Scriptures (HZ iii. 25) he 
gives ‘sec. Hebr.’ a place, not among the acknow- 
ledged books of the Church, but among the Anti- 
legomena, the books which are accepted in some 
quarters of the Church but not generally, such as 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Teaching of the 
Apostles, and, in the view of some, the Johannine 
Apocalypse. ‘In this class,’ he says, ‘some count 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, whicli is 
most used by those of the Hebrews who have ac- 
cepted Christ’ (@ μάλιστα Ἑβραίων οἱ τὸν Χριστὸν 
παραδεξάμενοι χαίρουσιν). Harnack sees in these 
words an implied statement that there were 
Greek-speaking as well as Hebrew-speaking Chris- 
tians who used this Gospel, and holds them to 
prove the existence in Eusebius’ day of a Greek 
translation, which had disappeared when Jerome 
wrote. But the μάλιστα may be taken with @ rather 
than with “Ἑβραίων, and may indicate that tlie 
Christians of Syria clung to this Gospel more than 
to the Diatessaron or any other Syriac translation. 
Similarly, Eusebius says (iii. 27) that ‘see. Hebr.’ 
was used by the better set of Ebionites, ὁ.6. by the 
Christians of Syria who kept up their attachment 
to the Law, as their only Gospel: ‘by the others 
they set small store.’ Eusebius, then, respects the 
practice of the Jewish Christians in using a Gospel 
which had come down to them in their own tongue ; 
but a work of such limited circulation could not be 
taken to belong to the accepted collection of the 
Chureh. He nowhere identifies it with the Hebrew 
of Matthew, though he does speak of that work, in 
which early tradition firmly believed, when he says 
(v.!°) that Pantszenus found in India the Gospel of 
Matthew in Hebrew, which had been carried there 
by the Apostle Bartholomew. What he knew of 
‘sec. Hebr.’ is all in the direction of the diflercnee 


of that work from Matthew, not of their similarity. | derived it from that source. 
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In a statement about Hegesippus, who travelled 
from the East to Rome in the latter half of the 2nd 
cent., he tells us that that Father wrote a book of 
Memoirs, in which he gave extracts from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, translat- 
ing them himself. Whatever may be the precise 
meaning of this, whether it credits Hegesippus with 
using two Gospels of Semitic language or only one, 
it shows Eusebius to have considered ‘see. Hebr.’ 
to have been in the possession of the Christians of 
the East from a very early period. 

4, Going back more than a century to Clement 
and Origen, with whom, as is well known, the 
Canon of Christian Scriptures was only emerging 
into definite form, we find ‘sec. Hebr.’ in the posi- 
tion of a well-known book, which, while it may not 
rank as Seripture,—yet in one passage of Clement 
(see below) it almost seems to do so,—is treated 
with respect, and regarded as a possible source of 
genuine information as to the Gospel narrative 
and teaching. Of Origen, Jerome tells us that he 
frequently used this Gospel; and there are three 
passages in the works of the great commentator 
in which he is seen todo so. He furnishes two of 
the extant fragments, introducing one of them 
(Jn 913) with the words: ‘If any one gives credence 
to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the 
Saviour Himself says’ (No. 5a), and saying of 
another (Mt 1916), ‘It is written in a certain Gospel 
which is called ‘‘ according to the Hebrews,” if at 
least any one clioose to accept it not in the way of 
authority, yet (this phrase is thought by Zahn to be 
a gloss) for the bringing out of the question before 
us’ (No.11). Origen, then, who firmly believes that 
the Church had only four Gospels (Hom. in Luc. 1), 
knows of another to which some attach value, and 
he does not condemn that work as either heretical 
or absurd, but leaves it open to those who are so 
inclined to accept its statements, and regards them 
himself with great interest. 

With regard to Origen’s predecessor, Clement, 
we have the one fact that he twice quotes a saying 
from ‘see. Hebr.,’ on one occasion (Sérom. ii. 9, 45) 
introducing it with ‘So also in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews it is written’ (No. 24); where 
the plirase ‘it is written,’ the ordinary formula for 

uotation from Scripture, is held by some to in- 
toate that he regarded ‘sec. Hebr.’ in that elit. 
But with Clement the Canon is not a very definite 
quantity ; he names as Seripture a number of 
books which, according to Eusebius (vi. 14, 1), he 
does not seem to have held to belong to the NT. 
That Origen and Clement had ‘sec. Hebr.’ in a 
Greek translation is asserted by Harnack ; but he 
does not succeed in accounting for the disappear- 
ance of such a version, if there was one, before the 
time of Jerome; and both Fathers were in a posi- 
tion to quote from a work in Aramaic. 

5. It is not necessary to go further back. The 
Muratorian Canon, drawn up at Rome in the last 
quarter of the 2nd cent., does not name our Gospel. 
Ireneus, writing in the West some time after, 
knows that there are Christians, whom he ealls 
Ebionites, who use only the Gospel of Matthew, 
and repudiate the Apostle Paul as an apostate 
from the Law. He shows no knowledge of the 
Gospel ‘see. Hebr.,’ and his statement may be 
understood as a vague reflexion in the West of the 
fact that there were believers in Christ in the East 
who used only one Gospel and connected it, in the 
way we have seen, with the name of the Apostle 
Matthew. Of Papzas, first author, so far as we can 
discern, of the statement that Matthew had written 
a Gospel-work in Hebrew, Eusebius tells us that he 
had the story of the woman aceused to the Lord of 
many sins—a story which Eusebius says ‘sec. Hebr.’ 

also contained (No. 23). He does not say that Papias 
Finally, it is ἃ very 
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curious circumstance that Ignatius, in the early 
part of the 2nd cent., quotes the narrative in which 
the risen Christ summons His disciples to satisfy 
themselves that He is ‘not a bodiless spirit’ (No. 
19). Eusebius, who knew our Gospel, declares that 
he does not know from what source Ignatius de- 
rived this ; and to conclude, as Harnack does, that 
Ignatius knew ‘sec. Hebr.,’ seems scarecly neces- 
Sary. 

6. The history of our Gospel after Jerome trans- 
lated it is soon told. Ina Stichometry, or list of 
the books of Scripture with the number of lines in 
each, appended to a copy of the chronography of 
Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople 806-813, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is named 
among the Antilegomena of the NT. It is in 
company here with the Apocalypse of John, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Good reasons have been given for thinking that 
the copy containing this list originated, not at 
Constantinople but at Jerusalem, and that the 
list was drawn up in Palestine. It may have been 
a century or two old when the MS was written ; 
and thus we are given to know that though the 
Canon of the Church prevailed in Jerusalem as 
well as elsewhere, yet the work which had once 
been the only Gospel of the Christians of the East 
was still held in affection there, and read, if not in 
Church, yet privately. Its appearance on this list 
shows that it was in Greek when the list was made. 
And we may suppose that it was Jerome’s transla- 
tion which was thus half canonized. The Sticho- 
metry informs us how large a book cur Gospel was, 
and how it compares in this respect with those of 
the Canon. ‘See. Hebr.’ had 2200 lines; it was 
longer than Mark, which had 2000, but shorter than 
Matthew, which had 2500. 

The last fact of the external history of our 
Gospel is derived from a minuscule codex of the 
First and Second canonical Gospels, which dates 
from the 9th or 10th cent., and was brought by 
Tischendorf from the East to St. Petersburg. The 
Gospel according to Matthew is said in it to have 
been taken from old copies at Jerusalem. There 
are four marginal notes on Matthew, giving 
readings from τὸ ᾿Ιουδαικόν ; and one of these 
agrees with matter quoted by Jerome from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. We thus learn 
that that work was extant in Greek, and was a 
matter of interest in the East up to the time when 
this copy was nade, and probably some time after. 
It is open to us to believe, with Zahn, that here also 
we are on the track of Jerome’s Greek translation. 
From this point the Gospel according to the He- 
brews 15 lost, and, till the book itself turns up in 
some corner in the East, we are left for our know- 
ledge of it to the shadowy history which has been 
traced, and to what may be learned from the 
scanty fragments which are preserved. 

11, EXTANT FRAGMENTS. — The fragments are 
24 in number. They are collected in a very 
convenient form in Preuschen’s Aztileqgomena 
(Giessen, 1901), the passages in which they occur 
being also given; and also in Nestle’s Novi Testa- 
mentt Grecit Supplementun (Leipzig, 1896) ; also in 
Nicholson, Zahn, and Handmann. They are vari- 
ous in their nature—some being linguistic, stating 
a different word, phrase, or name which stood in 
our Gospel; while some give a piece of narrative 
of a different tenor from that in the canonical 
Gospels, or additional to what they supply. A 
few give isolated utterances of the Lord not found 
in our New Testament. The fragments show 
that the Gospel contained the baptism of Jesus 
by Jolin, a piece which may be connected with 
elther the Transfiguration or the Temptation, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the story of the man with the 
withered hand, the confession of Peter, the piece 
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about forgiving seven times, the interview with the 
rich young man, the triumphal entry, the impeach- 
ment of the Pharisees, the parable of the Talents, 
Peter’s denial, Barabbas, a catastrophe in the 
temple at the crucifixion, two appearances of the 
risen Lord ; to which is to be added the story of 
the woman accused of many sins. That the nar- 
rative proceeded after the sanie sclieme as our 
Matthew cannot be proved or even shown to be 
probable ; some narratives are fuller than in that 
Gospel, and some additional to it; yet the work 
was considerably shorter than Matthew. A Gospel 
for the use of Hebrews would probably contain 
a genealogy, though on this point Epiphanius 
confesses ignorance ; it might also have a narra- 
tive of the Infancy, though the evidence on this 
point is not conclusive. 

The linguistic variations have been thought by 
many scholars to show that ‘sec. Hebr.’ was a 
translation from Greek; but recent writers take 
a different view, and hold our Gospel to give valu- 
able corrections of the Greek Gospels of the Church, 
and to show an earlier tradition. Thus its read- 
ing Bethlehem Juda is better than Bethlehem of 
Judea in Matthew, pointing to the district, not 
the country ; and when Barabbas is explained to 
mean ‘the son of their Master’ (Jerome; No. 16), 
we remember Origen’s statement, that tlle name of 
this person was Jesus, and see that our Gospel may 
have been right in taking Barabbas, not as a 
name but as a title. Origen also says that the 
word is to be translated ‘son of the teacher.’ In 
the Lord’s Prayer the fifth petition ran, ‘Give us 
this day to-morrow’s bread’ (No. 7). Here it has 
been held that the Aramaic mahar was a trans- 
lation of ἐπιούσιος, taken as derived from ἡ ἐπιοῦσα, 
‘the coming day.’ But the converse is possible ; 
ἐπιούσιος may be a translation of mahar (see 
Lightfoot, Fresh Revision, App. I. 195): in this 
prayer as originally given only very simple terms 
would be employed, which can scarcely be said of 
ἐπιούσιος if derived from οὐσία, and denoting ‘ neces- 
sary,’ or (as Jerome) ‘ supersubstantial.’ To-day’s 
work is done among simple people for the bread 
of to-morrow, and the prayer in this form might 
accompany the work without implying the anxiety 
forbidden in Mt 6*1. 

The narrative pieces are of extreme interest. 

No. ὃ: ‘ Behold, the Lord’s mother and brothers 
said to him, John the Baptist ts baptizing for 
remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him. But he said to them, What sin have I done 
that I should go and be baptized by him; unless 
perhaps what l have now said is ignorance?’ Here 
the title ‘ Lord’ applied to Christ, and that of ‘the 
Baptist,’ belong to a time when the tradition was 
already formed; but the revelation of Christ’s 
family circumstances at an early time, and the 
words He utters, appear such as could not have 
been invented. The absence of any consciousness 
of sin, and at the same time the attitude of 
humility, agree with all we know of His early 
life; but, as we see from Mk 10" with its parallels, 
the tradition tended to discard His self-depreciation. 
Mt 3" shows that reflexion early took place on the 
meaning of Jesus’ baptism by John. 

No. 4. The Baptism: ‘J¢ caine to pass when the 
Lord had ascended out of the water, the whole foun- 
tain of the Holy Spirit eame down and rested upon 
him, and said to him, My son, in all the prophets [ 
wus looking for thee, that thou shouldest come, and 
that I should rest in thee. For thow art my rest ; 
thou art ny firstborn son, who reugnest to eternity.’ 
Here more distinctly than in any of the canonical 
Gospels the baptism is the act by which Jesus is 
made acquainted with His destiny to bring about 
the highest revelation of God. ‘The dove is not 
mentioned; the Holy Spirit itself descends on 
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Him. The heavenly voice is that not of the 
Father but of the Spirit, afterwards spoken of 
as feminine, and is addressed as in Mark, not to 
the bystanders or to John but to Jesus Himself. 
The Spirit is to dwell with Him, not as in the 
prophets occasionally and provisionally, but in 
full and ultimate manner; He is firstborn of the 
Spirit, and is to have an endless reign. This 
passage also ean scarcely be thought to be in- 
vented. It has the appearance, like the next 
extract, of a communication made by Jesus Him- 
self to His intimate friends, and setting forth His 
experience, as does also that of the Temptation, 
in a symbolic narrative. 

No. 5. The Flight to Mount Tabor: ‘ Zhe Holy 
Spirit, my mother, took me just now by one of my 
hairs, and carried me away to the great Mount 
Tabor.’ This extract occurs 5 times in Origen and 
Jerome; it must have made a great impression. 
Jesus appears to be telling of an experience He 
has just had ; it seems scarcely possible to connect 
it with either the Temptation or the Transfigura- 
tion, though early tradition held Tabor to be the 
scene of the latter: Jesus has been carried off, not 
as in the former by the devil, or as in the latter 
with any companions. The Holy Spirit, the Heb. 
word for which (035) is usually feminine, has taken 
Him (cf. Ezk 8°, Bel and the Dragon v.*) for some 
communication which He alone is to hear. 

No. 7. The man with the withered hand (Mt 
129-43) ig in this Gospel said to be a builder, and 
to entreat help in such words as these: ‘J was a 
builder, secking my living with my hands ; I pray 
thee, Jesus, restore to ine my health, that I may not 
basely beg my bread.’ The R.C. commentator 
Stapula states, when dealing with this story in 
Matthew, that the man with the withered hand 
made a strong appeal to Jesus’ compassion ; 
accepting this as a fact from Jerome citing this 
Gospel. The story reads awkwardly without 
this feature ; in its absence the energy of Jesus 
appears to be called forth by His indignation 
against the Pharisees, or by the desire to establish 
the view that cures may be wrought on the 
Sabbath : neither alternative is very satisfactory. 

The simple freedom which is apparent in these 
narratives meets us also in the Christophanies 
recorded in the Gospel. In one of them (No. 18) 
we are told how ‘the Lord after handing over the 
linen cloth to the servant of the high priest (the 
guard at the tomb is accordingly not Roman but 
Jewish), went to Jaines and appearcd to him (cf. 
1 Co 15’); for James had sworn that he would eat 
no bread from the hour at which the Lord had 
drunk the cup (of death), till he should see him 
rising again from those who are asleep... . Bring, 
the Lord says, a table and bread’... And then it 
goes on: ‘ He took bread, and blessed, and broke it, 
and gave wt to James the Justi, and said to him: 
My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is 
risen from those who are asleep.’ Here, as in the 
former pieces, the embellishing touches of a later 
tinie are unmistakable, while the tradition itself 
has a look of originality, and is independent of 
our NT. 

The narratives from the ministry also present 
surprising variations from those of our NT, as 
when we hear the Lord (No. 11) addressing the 
second rich man with the exhortation to part with 
his possessions, and showing him that he has not 
kept the Law, since there are people dying of 
hunger about his gates and no supplies are sent 
them out of his well-furnished house. The 
parable of the Talents (No. 14) had three types 
of service, not only two as in our NT, and the 
hard sentence was directed not to him who hid his 
lord’s talent in the earth, but to the servant who 
had devoured his lord’s substance with harlots 


and flute- players. It was not the veil of the 
temple that was rent at the Crucifixion, but the 
lintel (No. 17), a stone of immense size, that was 
broken in two; in which, however we may compare 
the two physical facts, we see at least a different 
symbolism. 

We find, lastly, a number of sayings of the Lord 
not recorded in the canonical Gospels, but which 
are accepted by scholars as not untit to stand with 
those formerly known tous. It is reckoned among 
the greatest crimes ‘ that one should have saddened 
the spirit of his brother’ (No. 20). ‘ Never be glad 
but when you have looked upon your brother in 
charity’ (No. 21). The following is more difficult : 
‘I will choose for myself the well-pleasing ; the well- 
pleasing are those whom my Father in heaven gave 
me’ (No. 22; from a work of Eusebius in Syriac ; 
the translation is disputed; cf. below, p. 8465). 
Could this come from the same mouth which said, 
‘T came not to call the righteous, but sinners’? 
It speaks at least of a more Jewish colouring in 
this tradition. Yet the same Gospel contained the 
story of the woman accused to the Lord of many 
sins, which, whether parallel to Jn 8!" or to Lk 
7°55, or a different story, must have had a lesson 
of compassion for human infirmity. 

11}. THEORIES OF ORIGIN AND CHARACTER.— 
From these extracts, reminding him now of one 
of the Gospels of the NT and now of another, and 
in some cases appearing to add to what these 
Gospels give, the reader will readily see what 
questions are here suggested to scholarship. That 
“sec. Hebr.’ was a translation from Greek into 
Aramaic, drawing its information from the can- 
onical Gospels, mostly, no doubt, from Matthew, 
but also from Luke, has now ceased to be believed. 
If, however, Matthew wrote a Gospel-work in 
Hebrew, as Papias declares and as early Christen- 
dom believed, our Gospel may be related to that 
Apostolie work. This is held by Hilgenfeld, 
Nicholson, and Zahn, in different ways. Hilgen- 
feld, as the principal opponent of the now pre- 
vailing view of the priority of Mark to Matthew, 
is naturally led to claim for ‘sec. Hebr.,’ which 
agreed on the whole with Matthew, but was more 
Jewisli and less universalistic, a very early and 
independent position. He considers ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
to be the work of Matthew of which Papias speaks, 
and to be the earliest Gospel, from which the 
study of the Gospels must set out as its point of 
Archimedes, Nicholson, in a book full of learn- 
ing and of interest, concludes that ‘ Matthew,’ 
not necessarily the Apostle, wrote both ‘see. 
Hebr.’ and canonical Matthew, the latter of 
which may have been translated from Aramaic, 
and was probably first produced. This would be 
another instance in the NT of an author who 
wrote tio versions of his book, both of which got 
into circulation. Zahn considers that Matthew 
wrote, as Papias says, in Hebrew, and that ‘sec. 
Hebr.’ followed him, but was written in a broader 
and more popular style (as some of the fragments 
show), which caused the original Matthew to dis- 
appear before it. It follows that on points of 
language the non-canonical Gospel, being nearer 
Matthew’s original than the canonical, is more 
correct, but that its tradition is derived from 
Matthew, and is to be regarded as secondary. | 

The present state of opinion as to the origin of 
the Synoptic Gospels is opposed to the views of 
these scholars, and none of them has found fol- 
lowers on this subject. If, as is now generally 
believed, the sources of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
alike were Greek; and if Matthew, as appears to 
many to be capable of demonstration, compose 
his Gospel with Mark before him, and another 
work, also Greek, before him from which Luke 
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must have been subsidiary to his main sources. 
That canonical Matthew was originally composed 
in Greek, not translated, is not now questioned. 

The position, accordingly, is that we know the 
Gospel tradition to have been put into Greek by 
A.D. 70, when attempts were made to construct out 
of it continuous Gospels for the use of Christians. 
These underwent various modifications, the textual 
critics assure us, after they were written, and 
tended to become always more dignified, more 
intelligible to men of ali lands, and to part with 
any features they might have at first of too great 
naiveté and simplicity. But the tradition, though 
translated into Greek, continued to exist in its 
original Aramaic; and it is no matter of wonder 
if it was seen in course of time to be different in 
some respects from that of the Church, if it re- 
mained more Jewish, more particular, and in many 
instances more realistic and quaint. Zahn ex- 
plains these features of ‘sec. Hebr.’ as due to the 
exuberance of a popular preacher, and therefore 
quite secondary ; but they may also be explained 
as sions of an earlier stage of the tradition which, 
while the Church outgrew it, survived among ‘the 
Hebrews.’ 

The date of the work Jerome translated cannot 
be fixed with any precision. Papias may not have 
known it, as Hilgenfeld thinks, nor Ignatius, as 
Harnack, Its anonymity, its primitive character, 
and the authority it afterwards enjoyed, point 
to a very early origin. It may have come into 
existence about the same time as the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in obedience to some at least of the 
same motives as led to their appearance.* 
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suchungen tber die evangelische Geschichte; Baur’s and Holtz. 
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Gospels’ in Smith’s Diet. of Christian Biography. The subject 
is discussed by Strauss and Keim in their works on the Life of 
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Holtzmann’s Leben Jesu (1901), treats ‘sec. Hebi.’ as a co- 
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AGRAPHA.— 

i, Name. 
ii, Certain Sayings not to be included. 
iii, Method and Results of criticism of the Agrapha. 
iv. List of Agrapha. 
(a) 1-15: Agrapha from the NT or from some NT 
manuscripts. 
(b) : from Gospel according to the Hebrews ; 
: from Gospel according to the Egyptians. 
(¢) : the Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logia.,’ 
(d) : from various ancient documents, Catbolic 
and heretical. 
( 47-48: from the Mishna. 
J) 49-66: from early Christian Writers. 
(g) Agrapha from very late sources. 
(A) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources (1-51). 
Literature. 

i, NamME.—The name Agrapha was first used in 
1776 (J. G. Korner, De sermonibus Christi ἀγράφοις, 
Leipzig) for the Sayings purporting to come from 
Jesus Christ but transmitted to us outside of the 
canonical Gospels, The term was suggested by the 
idea that these Sayings are stray survivals from an 
unwritten tradition, orally preserved and running 
parallel with the written Gospels. It is now re- 
cognized that this description does not strictly 
apply to many Sayings which must be included 
in any collection of such material; but the name 
has proved convenient, and since the publica- 
tion of Resch’s elaborate monograph (‘ Agrapha: 


Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente in méglich- | 


ster Volistiindigkeit zuasammengestellt und unter- 
sucht,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, v. 4, 1889), 
has passed into general use. 


* Οἷς, further, on various points dealt with in this article, the 
following art. AGRAPHA, 


ii, CERTAIN SAYINGS NOT TO BE INCLUDED,— 
In a collection of Agrapha it is, however, neither 
customary nor advisable to include all that falls 
under the definition just given, The long dis- 
courses ascribed to Jesus in such works as the 
Didascalia, or to the Risen Christ, asin the Pistis 
Sophia,* have no claim to authenticity, and are 
profitably studied only in their original context. 
The same is to be said of most of the compara- 
tively few Sayings of Jesus found in the religious 
romances known as Apoeryphal Gospels, whether 
Gnostic or Catholic, and in the Apoeryphal Acts, 
as well as of the Letter of Christ to Abgar 
(Euseb. HZ i. 18), And of some of the Sayings 
now usually and rightly included in the lists it 
must be said that if their full context were known 
it would probably at once appear that they were of 
this same sort, and were better omitted. Of a 
different character are the Sayings preserved from 
these uncanonical Gospels which were designed, 
like the canonical Gospels, to embody Evangelical 
tradition for serious public or private use. ‘To this 
class of writings belong the Gespel according to 
the Hebrews, together with the (far less valuable) 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Lbionvte 
Gospel (mainly based upon the canonical Gospels) 
known to Epiphanius. With these would be placed 
also the Gospel according to Pcter; but the only 
fragment of it extant contains no Saying of Jesus 
excepting a peculiar form of the word from the 
eross of Mk 154, Mt 274, 

It is also to be remarked that in nearly all the 
published collections of Agrapha a considerable 
number of Sayings will be actually found which 
for various reasons lave no right to be included 
as Independent Agrapha. (ὦ) Some of these are 
obviously mere parallel forms or expansions or 
combinations of Sayings found in the canonical 
Gospels, 

For instance— 

Ephr. Syr. Testamentum (Opp. Greece, ed. 
Assemani, vol. 11, p. 252), τοῦ yap ἀγαθοῦ 
διδασκάλου ἤκουσα ἐν τοῖς θείοις εὐαγγελίοις φή- 
σαντος τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ μαθηταῖς μηδὲν ἐπὶ “γῆς κτή- 
σησθε: ‘For I heard the Good Teacher in the 
divine Gospels saying to his disciples, Get you 
nothing on earth,’ Cf, Mt 6 10°, Lk 12°, 

With regard to such cases, the process of altera- 
tion of some of the Sayings of Jesus to be seen 
within the Synoptic Gospels themselves, whether 
as shown by the parallel forms in the several Gos- 
pels, or by the variant readings of Greek MSS 
and the renderings of early Versions, should be a 
warning against assuming too easily the presence 
of an independent Saying. There is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of accounting for half-strange 
Sayings of Jesus from the universally current 
canonical Gospel tradition. But, in determining 
whether or not a Saying is to be regarded as an 
independent Agraphon, individual judgments will 
necessarily vary. For other Sayings which might 
be elassed liere, see below, ‘ List of Agraplia,’ Nos. 
38, 49. 

(5) In other cases, by a mere slip a passage from 
Scripture has been wrongly ascribed to Jesus by an 
ancient writer. For instanee— 

Didascatia Apostolorum Syriace (ed. La- 
garde, p. 11, 1. 12), ‘For the Lord saith, 
Wrath destroyeth even wise meu.’ From 
Pr 15.—De aleatoribus, iii., ‘Monet Dominus 
et dicit: Nolite contristare Spiritum Sanctum 
qui in vobis est, et nolite exstinguere lumen 
quod in vobis effulsit’: ‘The Lord also warneth 

* For certain Sayings found in the Pistis Sophia, which have 
a somewhat different character from the mass of that work, but 
are not included in the List ef Agrapha given below, see 
Ifarnack, ‘Uber das gnostische Buch Pistis-Sophia’ (Ὁ vii. 2), 
πα a f.3; Ropes, Spriiehe Jesu, pp. 88 ἢν, 117-119, 135f., 
ΟἿ, De 3 
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and saith, Grieve not the Holy Spirit which is 
in you, and quench not the light which has 
shone in you.’ From Eph 4%, 1 Th 5}. 

(c) In another class of cases the ancient writer 
never intended to give the impression that he 
was quoting a Saying of Jesus, but has mierely 

araphrased in homiletical fashion Jesus’ thought. 

hus— 

Hippolytus, Demonstratio adv. Judaos, vii., 
ὅθεν λέγει" γενηθήτω, ὦ πάτερ, ὁ ναὸς αὐτῶν ἠρημω- 
μένος: * Whence he says, Let their temple, 
Father, be desolate.’ Here the context shows 
that the apparent quotation is meant siniply as 
an explanatory paraphrase of Ps 69%, of which 
the writer is giving a connected exposition. 

Petrus Siculus, Historia Manicheorum, 34 
(ed. Mai, Nova Patr. Bibl. iv. 2), ἑταῖρε, οὐκ 
ἀδικῶ σε, ἀπέλαβες τὰ σὰ ἐν τῇ ζωῇ σου" viv ἄρον 
τὸ σὸν καὶ ὕπαγε: ‘Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
thou receivedst thy reward in thy lifetime ; 
take up that which is thine and go thy way.’ 
The context shows that this is an address to 
certain specific errorists, made up by combining 
Mt 20% with Lk 16%, and put by the author 
into the mouth of the Judge at the Last Assize. 

(2) Other Sayings have occasionally been included 
through sheer mistake of some kind, as— 

Linist. Barnabe, iv. 9, ‘Sicut dicit filius Dei, 
Resistamus omni iniquitati et odio habeamus 
eam’: ‘As the Son of God says, Let us resist 
all iniquity and hold it in hatred.’ Here the 
Greek text (first published from Cod. δὲ in 
1862) ws πρέπει υἱοῖς θεοῦ ἀντιστῶμεν, κ.τ.λ., 
makes it apparent that sicué dicit filius Det is 
a textual corruption of sicut decet filios Det. 

(6) Still another class of Sayings to be found in 
the lists owe their places only to the guess of some 
modern scholar trying to discover the source of 
an ancient quotation. Resch, especially, has in a 
number of cases been led by his theory about the 
origin of the whole body of Agrapha to assume 
without sufficient ground that a quotation of un- 
known origin is from the words of Jesus. 

Examples of this will be found in his treat- 
ment of 1 Co 29, Eph 514, Ja 4°, or such a case 
as the following :— 

Clemens Alex. Sérom. i. 8. 41 (Potter, 340), 
οὗτοι ol τὰ κατάρτια κατασπῶντες Kal μηθὲν ὑφαίν- 
ovres, φησὶν ἡ γραφὴ : ‘These are they who ply 
their looms and weave nothing, saith the Serip- 
ture’ (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 226 f.). 

A more plausible suggestion is that Rev 16% 
(Resch, Agrapha, p. 310; Ropes, Spr. Jesu, 
No. 145) is an Agraphon. 

ili, METHOD AND RESULTS OF CRITICISM OF 
THE AGRAPHA. — The criticism of the Agrapha 
has first to determine the source or sources by 
which, independently of other sources known to 
us, the Saying in question has been preserved. 
The Agrapha were much copied by ancient writers 
from one another, and even an imposing array of 
attesting authorities is in most cases reducible to 
one. This genealogical criticism of the sources 
accomplished, the next question is whether the 
earliest authority for the Saying is of such date 
and character that he might reasonably have had 
aeeess to trustworthy extra-canonical tradition. 
For Papias or Justin Martyr this will be admitted ; 
for a writer of the 4th cent. it will not. Finally, 
a third question must be considered, viz. whether 
the Saying is conceivable in the mouth of Jesus, in 
view of what the canonical Gospels make known to 
us of His thought and spirit. On the answer to 
this question will depend the ultimate decision as 
to the probable genuineness of the Agraphon. But, 
even if a negative conclusion is here reached, the 
proof is not complete until a fair explanation of the 
actual rise of the Agraphon has been furnished. 
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The criticism of the Agrapha is in most cases 
more difficult and less satisfactory than that of the 
Sayings of Jesus contained in the Gospels, because 
the history of their preservation and early trans- 
mission is, as a rule, utterly obscure, and because 
of their isolated character, lacking, as they often 
do, all context. The setting of the canonical Say- 
ings in a great body of material all of the same 
general character, touching on the same topics, and 
transmitted to us by the same process, is a factor 
of unspeakable significance and value in Gospel 
criticism. 

For detailed criticism of the Agrapha the reader 
must be referred to the literature of the subject. 
Here only a general summary can be furnished, 

(a) Of the following list of Agrapha, Nos. 1, 17, 
19, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 48, 44, 46, 48, 59, 60 are, 
for various reasons, certainly not genuine Sayings 
of Jesns. 

(6) Of most of the others so positive a statement 
cannot be made, but to the present writer Nos. 2, 
3, 5, 6, 9, 22, 28, 40, 41, 45, 50, 54, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66 
seem decidedly to lack the marks of genuineness ; 
while in favour of Nos. 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
61, 62 a better, though not a conclusive, case can 
be made out. Some of them may have concealed 
within them a genuine kernel. 

(c) Nos. 4, 11, 13, 15, 24, 25, 47, 55, 57, 58 (distin- 
euished by an asterisk) all seem with considerable 
probability to possess historical value. At the head 
in trustworthiness stands No. 13 (Ac 20%), which 
possesses the same right to be accepted as any 
Saying in the Gospel of Luke. The others vary in 
the strength of their claim. 

The fact that after all Christian literature has 
been thoroughly searched there can be found out- 
side of the New Testament only a bare handful of 
Sayings of Jesus which can possibly be thought to 
convey trustworthy tradition of His words, is strik- 
ing and important. Its significance is increased 
by the comparatively trifling intrinsic interest 
which attaches even to these few Agrapha. The 
cause of this state of things seems to be that the 
authors of the First and Third Gospels gathered 
up practically all that the Church in general 
»ossessed of traditions of the life and teaching of 

esus Christ. Any tradition embodied in the 
Fourth Gospel seems to have belonged to a com- 
paratively small circle, if to more than one 
person. Living tradition may have persisted for 
a time in Palestine Eposetbly leaving a trace in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews), but it was 
cut off by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
withering of Jewish Christianity. The treasures 
that the earliest tradition had brought to the 
Gentile Churches were collected and arranged in 
our Synoptic Gospels; and the Evangelists did 
their work so well that only stray bits here and 
there, and these of but slight value, were left for 
the gleaners. 

The Agrapha from Mohammedan sources are 
chiefly of merely curious interest. 

iv. List oF AGRAPHA.— 

[Nofe.—In the following list, numbers preceded 
by R. refer to the numbered Sayings in Ropes, 
Spriiche Jesu; numbers with Ag. to the ‘ Logia’ 
enumerated in Resch, Agrapha; and with Ap. to 
the ‘ Apokrypha’ given by Resch. ] 

(a) 1-15. Agrapha from the NT or from some 
NT manuseripts.— 

1. (R. 113) Mt 6% (TR), ὅτι σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία 
καὶ ἡ δύναμις καὶ ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. ἀμήν. 

2, Mt 173: (ΤῊ, τοῦτο δὲ τὸ γένος οὐκ ἐκπορεύεται 
εἰ μὴ ἐν προσευχῇ καὶ νηστείᾳ. 

3. (R. 114) Mt 17% (Arabie Diatessaron; cf. 
Cod. 713°"), ‘Simon said unto him, From strangers. 
Jesus said unto him, ‘herefore the sons are free. 
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Simon saith unto him, Yea. Jesus said unto him, 
Give thou also unte them as if a stranger. And 
lest it shonld distress them, go thou to the sea, and 
cast a hook.’ 

*4. (R. 153) Mt 9058 (D® verss), ὑμεῖς δὲ ζητεῖτε ἐκ 
μικροῦ αὐξῆσαι καὶ ἐκ μείζονος ἔλαττον εἶναι. εἰσερ- 
χόμενοι δὲ καὶ παρακληθέντες δειπνῆσαι μὴ ἀνακλίνεσθε 
εἰς τοὺς ἐξέχοντας τόπους, μήποτε ἐνδοξότερός σου 
ἐπέλθῃ, καὶ προσελθὼν ὁ δειπνοκλήτωρ εἴπῃ σοι" ἔτι 
κάτω χώρει, καὶ καταισχυνθήσῃ. ἐὰν δὲ ἀναπέσῃς εἰς 
τὸν ἥττονα τόπον καὶ ἐπέλθῃ σου ἥττων, ἐρεῖ cor ὁ 
δειπνοκλήτωρ᾽ σύναγε ἔτι ἄνω, καὶ ἔσται σοι τοῦτο 
χρήσιμον : ‘But ye 5661]ς from the small to inerease, 
and from the greater to be less. Dut when ye 
eome in, even by invitation, to a feast, sit not down 
in the distinguished places, lest one grander than 
thou arrive, and the giver of the feast come and 
say to thee, Go further down, and thou be ashamed. 
But if thou sit down in the meaner place, and 
one meaner than thou arrive, the giver of the 
feast will say to thee, Join [us] further up, and 
that shall be to thine advantage.’ 

δ. (Ε. 115) Mk 959 (TR), καὶ πᾶσα θυσία ἁλὶ ἁλισ- 
θήσεται. 

6. (Τὰ. 116) Mk 1015:18 (TR), καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς" 
πορευθέντες εἰς τὸν κόσμον ἅπαντα κηρύξατε τὸ εὐαγ- 
γέλιον πάσῃ τῇ κτίσει" ὁ πιστεύσας καὶ βαπτισθεὶς σωθή- 
σεται, ὁ δὲ ἀπιστήσας κατακριθήσεται. σημεῖα δὲ τοῖς 
πιστεύσασιν ἀκολονθήσει ταῦτα, ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί μου δαι- 
μόνια ἐκβαλοῦσιν, γλώσσαις λαλήσουσιν, καὶ ἐν ταῖς χερσὶν 
ὄφεις ἀροῦσιν, κἂν θανάσιμόν τι πίωσιν οὐ μὴ αὐτοὺς 
βλάψῃ, ἐπὶ ἀρρώστους χεῖρας ἐπιθήσουσιν καὶ καλῶς 
ἕξουσιν. 

7. (R. 1382; Ag. 27) Lk 6’ (Οοἄ, D), τῇ αὐτῇ ἡμέρᾳ 
Geacdpevos τινα ἐργαζόμενον τῷ σαββάτῳ εἶπεν αὐτῷ" 
ἄνθρωπε, εἰ μὲν οἷδας τί ποιεῖς, μακάριος εἶ" εἰ δὲ μὴ 
οἶδας, ἐπικατάρατος καὶ παραβάτης εἶ τοῦ νόμου : ‘On 
the same day, seeing one working on the Sab- 
bath, he said to him, Man, if thou knowest what 
thou doest, blessed art thou; but if thou knowest 
not, thou art aeeursed and a transgressor of the 
Law.’ 

8. (R. 136) Lk 955! (TR), καὶ εἶπεν" οὐκ οἴδατε οἵου 
πνεύματός ἐστε ὑμεῖς" ὁ yap vids τοῦ ἀνθρώπου οὐκ ἦλθε 
ψυχὰς ἀνθρώπων ἀπολέσαι ἀλλὰ σῶσαι. 

9. Lk 115 (Greg. Nyss. de Orat. Dom. iii. p. 738), 
ἐλθέτω τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμά σου ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς Kal καθαρισάτω ἡμᾶς : 
‘Let thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.’ 

10. (R. 137) Lk 23% (TH), ὁ δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦς ἔλεγε" πάτερ, 
ἄφες αὐτοῖς" οὐ γὰρ οἴδασι τί ποιοῦσι. 

ἘΠῚ. (Β. 146; Resch, τ. 341) Jn 75-8}} (TR), 
Pericope Adulterw. 

12. (R. 138) Ae 19 11°, "Twdvns μὲν ἐβάπτισεν ὕδατι, 
ὑμεῖς δὲ ἐν πνεύματι βαπτισθήσεσθε ἁγίῳ οὐ μετὰ πολλὰς 
ταύτας ἡ μέρας. 

18, (R. 141; Ag. 19) Ac 20°, μνημονεύειν τε τῶν 
λόγων τοῦ κυρίου ᾿Τησοῦ ὅτι αὐτὸς εἶπεν" μακάριόν ἐστιν 
μᾶλλον διδόναι ἢ λαμβάνειν. 

14, (ΕΝ. 139) 1 Co 11%, τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν 
ἀνάμνησιν. τοῦτο ποιεῖτε ὁσάκις ἐὰν πίνητε εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν 
ἀνάμνησιν. 

*15. (R. 154) 1 Th 4°17, τοῦτο yap ὑμῖν λέγομεν 
ἐν λόγῳ κυρίου, ὅτι ἡμεῖς οἱ ζῶντες οἱ περιλειπόμενοι εἰς 
τὴν παρουσίαν τοῦ κυρίου οὐ μὴ φθάσωμεν τοὺς κοιμη- 
θέντας" ὄτι αὐτὸς ὁ κύριος ἐν κελεύσματι, ἐν φωνῇ 
ἀρχαγγέλου καὶ ἐν σάλπιγγι θεοῦ, καταβήσεται ἀπ᾽ 
οὐρανοῦ, καὶ οἱ νεκροὶ ἐν Χριστῷ ἀναστήσονται πρῶτον, 
ἔπειτα ἡμεῖς οἱ ζῶντες οἱ περιλειπόμενοι ἅμα σὺν αὐτοῖς 
ἁρπαγησόμεθα ἐν νεφέλαις εἰς ἀπάντησιν τοῦ κυρίου εἰς 
ἀέρα. καὶ οὕτως πάντοτε σὺν κυρίῳ ἐσόμεθα. 


(ὁ) 16-25. From Gospel according to the He- 


brews.—26. From Gospel according to the Eqgyp- | 


fians, 
16. (R. 184; Ap. 11) Clemens Alex. Strom. ii. 9, 


45 (Potter, 453), ἡ κἀν τῷ καθ᾽ “HSpalous εὐαγγελίῳ, ὁ. 


θαυμάσας βασιλεύσει, γέγραπται, καὶ ὁ βασιλεύσας ἀνα- 


παύσεται; ν. 14, 96 (Potter, 704), ἴσον γὰρ τούτοις | 
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ἐκεῖνα δύναται" οὐ παύσεται ὁ ζητῶν ἕως ἂν εὕρῃ, εὑρὼν 
δὲ θαμβηθήσεται, θαμβηθεὶς δὲ βασιλεύσει, βασιλεύσας 
δὲ ἐπαναπαύσεται : ‘For those words have the same 
meaning with these others, He that seelzeth shall 
not stop until he find, and when he hath found he 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall 
reign, and when he hath reigned he shall rest.’ 

17. (R. 93; Ap. 14) Origen, i2 Joann. tom. 11. 6 
(cf. ὧν Jerem. hom. xv. 4), ἐὰν δὲ mpocleral τις τὸ 
καθ᾽ “Ἑβραίους εὐαγγέλιον, ἔνθα αὐτὸς ὁ σωτήρ φησιν" 
ἄρτι ἔλαβέ με ἡ μήτηρ μου τὸ ἄγιον πνεῦμα ἐν μιᾷ τῶν 
τριχῶν μου καὶ ἀπήνεγκέ με εἰς τὸ ὕρος τὸ μέγα Θαβώρ: 
‘And if any one goes to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour himself saith: Just 
now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by one 
of my hairs and earried me olf to the great moun- 
tain Tabor.’ 

18. (R. 150; Ap. 17) Origen, ὧν Matt. tom. xv. 
14 (vetus interpretatio), ‘Scriptum est in evan- 
gelio quodam, quod dicitur secundum Ilebraos, si 
tamen placet alicui suseipere illud non ad auctori- 
tatem sed ad manifestationem proposite ques- 
tionis: Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum: 
Magister, quid bonum faeiens vivam? Dixit ei: 
Homo, leges et prophetas fae. Respondit ad enm: 
eei. Dixit ei: Vade, vende omnia que possides 
et divide pauperibus et veni, sequere me. Ceepit 
antem dives scalpere eaput suum et non placuit ei. 
Et dixit ad eum Dominus: Quomodo dicis, legem 
feei et prophetas, quoniam scriptum est in lege, 
Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum; et 6666 
multi fratres tui, filii Abrahz, amieti sunt stercore 
morientes pre fame, et domus tua plena est multis 
bonis, et non egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad 
eos. Et conversus dixit Simoni discipulo suo 
sedenti apud se: Simon, fili Joannie, facilius est 
camelum intrare per foramen acus quam divitem 
in regnum ccelorum’: ‘It is written in a eertain 
Gospel, the so-called Gospel aeecording to the 
Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not as 
having any authority but to shed light on the 
matter in hand: The other, it says, of the rich 
men said unto him, Master, by doing what good 
thing shall I have life? He said to him, Man, do 
the law and the prophets. He answered unto 
him, I have. He said to him, Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, 
follow me. But the rich man began to seratch 
his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord 
said unto him, How sayest thou, I have done the 
law and the prophets, since it is written in the 
law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ; 
and behold, many brethren of thine, sons of 
Abraham, are clad in filth, dying of hunger, and 
thy house is full of good things, and nothing at all 
goes out from it to them. And he tuimed and said 
to Simon his diseiple, who was sitting by him: 
Simon, son of John, it is easicr for a camel to 
enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

19. (It. 95; Ap. 18) Eusebius, Theophania, xxii., 
TO εἰς ἡμᾶς ἧκον HBpaikois χαρακτῆρσιν εὐαγγέλιον τὴν 
ἀπειλὴν οὐ κατὰ τοῦ ἀποκρύψαντος ἐπῆγεν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ 
τοῦ ἀσώτως ἐζηκότος" τρεῖς γὰρ δούλους περιεῖχε, τὸν μὲν 
καταφαγόντα τὴν ὕπαρξιν τοῦ δεσπότου μετὰ πορνῶν καὶ 
αὐλητρίδων, τὸν δὲ πολλαπλασιάσαντα τὴν ἐργασίαν, τὸν 
δὲ κατακρύψαντα τὸ τάλαντον" εἶτα τὸν μὲν ἀποδεχθῆναι, 
τὸν δὲ μεμφθῆναι μόνον, τὸν δὲ συγκλεισθῆναι δεσμω- 
τηρίῳ - ‘The Gospel which has come down to us 
in Hebrew characters gave the threat as made not 
against him who hid [his talent], but against him 
who lived riotously ; for [the parable] told of three 
servants, one who devoured his lord’s substance 
with harlots and flute-girls, one who gained profit 
many fold, and one who hid his talent; and how 
in the issue one was accepted, one merely blamed, 
and one shut up in prison.’ 

20, (R.151; Ap. 210) Eusebius, Theophania Syr. 
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(ed. S. Lee), iv. 12, pp. 233-34, 235, ea la! 


QL QI01 ἥρω 29 [pro [rIo7] 


Lito e595 <I ιν ‘(The cause, there- 


fore, of the divisions of the soul, that comes to pass 
in houses, he himself taught, as we have found in 
a, place in the Gospel existing among the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew language, in which it is said], I will 
select to myself the good, those good ones whom 
my Father in heaven has given me.’ 

21. (Rh. 98a; Ap. 30) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
‘Et in eodem volumine (sc. evangelio iuxta He- 
bros): Si peceaverit, inquit, frater tuus in verbo 
et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die suscipe euni. 
Dixit illi Simon discipulus eius: Septies in die? 
Respondit Dominus et dixit ei: Etiam ego dico 
tibi, usque septuagies septies ; etenim in prophetis 
quoque, postquam uncti sunt spiritu sancto, in- 
ventus est sermo peccati’: ‘And in the same 
volume it says, If thy brother sin in word and 
give thee satisfaction, receive him seven times in 
the day. Simon, his disciple, said to him, Seven 
times in the day? The Lord answered and said to 
him, Yea, I say unto thee, until seventy times 
seven ; for with the prophets also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, there was found 
sinful speech.’ 

See also Scholion in Cod. 566¢%, Mt 18% τὸ 
᾿Ιουδαϊκὸν ἑξῆς ἔχει μετὰ τὸ ἑβδομηκοντάκις ἑπτά" καὶ γὰρ 
ἐν τοῖς προφήταις μετὰ τὸ χρισθῆναι αὐτοὺς ἐν πνεύματι 
ἁγίῳ εὑρίσκετο ἐν αὐτοῖς λόγος ἁμαρτίας. 

22, (R. 105; Ap. 50) Jerome, de Viris Ilustri- 
bus, li., *‘BKvangclium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebrieos et a me nuper in Greecum 
Latinumque sernioneni translatum est, quo et 
Origenes sepe utitur, post resurrectionem Sal- 
vatoris refert: Dominus autem cum dedisset sin- 
donem servo sacerdotis ivit ad Iacobum et apparuit 
el. JTuraverat enim Iacobus se non comesturum 
a ab illa hora qua biberat calicem Domini, 

onec videret eum resurgentem a dormientibus. 

*Rursusque post paululuin : A fferte, ait Dominus, 
mensain et pancm. Statimgue additur: ‘'ulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Iacobo Iusto 
et dixit ei: Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus.’ 

‘Also the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which was recently translated by me 
into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, often 
uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour: 
But when the Lord had given the linen cloth to 
the priest’s servant, he went to James and ap- 
peared to him, For James had taken an oath 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he 
should see him rising from them that sleep. 

‘And again, a little further on: Bring me, saith 
the Lord, a table and bread. And there follows 
immediately: He took the bread, and blessed, 
and brake, and gave to James the Just, and 
said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch 
as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep.’ 

23. (R. 1383; Ap. 2) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
‘In evangelio iuxta Hebreos ... narrat his- 
toria; Eece mater Domini et fratres eius dicebant 
ei: Ioannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem pec- 
catorum ; eamus ct baptizemurabeo. Dixit autem 
eis: Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab eo? 
nisi forte hoe ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est’: 
‘In the Gospel according to the Hebrews. . . is 
the following story: Behold, the Lord’s mother 
aud his brethren were saying to him: John the 
Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins; let us 
go and be baptized by huu. But he said unto them: 
What sin have I done, that [ should go and be 


baptized by him? unless perchance this very 
thing which I have said is an ignorance [7.6.Ψ 
sin ],’ 

"24, (R. 147; Ap. 7) Jerome, in Ezech. 18’, ‘In 
evangelio quod iuxta Hebreos Nazarii legere 
consueverunt ter maxima ponitur crimina, qui 
fratris sui spiritum contristaverit’: ‘In the Gospel 
which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is put among the 
sreatest crimes, he who shall have grieved the 
spirit of his brother.’ 

*25. (RK. 148; Ap. 8) Jerome, in Ephes. 5**, ‘In 
Hebraico quoque evangelio legimus Dominum ad 
discipulos loquentem: Et numquam, inquit, leti 
sitis, nisi qnum fratrem vestrum videritis in cari- 
tate’: ‘In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the 
Lord saying to the disciples, And never, said he, 
rejoice, except when you have looked upon your 
brother in love.’ 

26. (R. 185; Ag. 30, Ap. 16) 2 Clem. Rom, 
ΧΙ]. 2, ἐπερωτηθεὶς γὰρ αὐτὸς ὁ κύριος ὑπό τινος, πότε 
ἥξει αὐτοῦ ἡ βασιλεία, εἶπεν" ὅταν ἔσται τὰ δύο ἕν, καὶ τὸ 
ἔξω ὡς τὸ ἔσω, καὶ τὸ ἄρσεν μετὰ τῆς θηλείας, οὔτε 
ἄρσεν οὔτε θῆλυ: ‘For the Lord himself, having 
been asked by some one when his kingdom should 
come, said, When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 

Clemens Alexandrinus: (1) Strom. ili. 6. 45 
(Potter, 532); cf. ili. 9. 64 (Potter, 540), and Fac. 
ex Theodoto, § 67, τῇ Σαλώμῃ ὁ κύριος πυνθανομένῃ, 
μέχρι πότε θάνατος ἰσχύσει, οὐχ ὡς κακοῦ τοῦ βίου ὄντος 
καὶ τῆς κτίσεως πονηρᾶς, μέχρις ἄν, εἶπεν, ὑμεῖς αἱ 
γυναῖκες τίκτετε: ‘When Salome asked how long 
death should have power, the Lord (not meaning 
that life is evil and the creation bad) said, As long 
as you women bear.’ 

(2) Strom. il. 9. 63 (Potter, 539 f.), of δὲ ἀντι- 
τασσόμενοι τῇ κτίσει τοῦ θεοῦ διὰ τῆς εὐφήμου ἐγκρατείας 
κἀκεῖνα λέγουσι τὰ πρὸς Σαλώμην εἰρημένα, ὧν πρότερον 
ἐμνήσθημεν" φέρεται δέ, οἵμαι, ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους 
εὐαγγελίῳ, φασὶ γὰρ ὅτι αὐτὸς εἶπεν ὁ σωτήρ᾽ ἦλθον 
καταλῦσαι τὰ ἔργα τῆς θηλείας, θηλείας μὲν τῆς ἐπι- 
θυμίας, ἔργα δὲ γέννησιν καὶ φθοράν : ‘And those 
who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege also those words spoken to 
Salome whereof we made mention above. And 
they are contained, I think, in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. For they say that the 
Saviour himself said, 1 eame to destroy the works 
of the female,—the female being lust, and the 
works birth and corruption.’ 

(3) Strom. 111. 9. 66 (Potter, 541), τί dé οὐχὶ καὶ 
τὰ ἑξῆς τῶν πρὸς Σαλώμην εἰρημένων ἐπιφέρουσιν οἱ 
πάντα μᾶλλον ἢ τῷ κατὰ τὴν ἀλήθειαν εὐαγγελικῷ 
στοιχήσαντες κανόνι; φαμένης γὰρ αὐτῆς" καλῶς οὖν 
ἐποίησα μὴ τεκοῦσα, ὡς οὐ δεόντως τῆς γενέσεως παρα- 
λαμβανομένης, ἀμείβεται λέγων ὁ κύριος" πᾶσαν φάγε 
βοτάνην; τὴν δὲ πικρίαν ἔχουσαν μὴ φάγῃς : ‘And why 
do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the gospel rule of truth adduce the rest also of 
the words spoken to Salome? For when _ she 
said, Therefore have I done well in that I have 
not brought forth, as if it were not fitting to 
accept motherhood, the Lord replies, saying, Eat 
every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not.’ 

(4) Strom. iii. 19. 92 (Potter, 553), διὰ τοῦτό τοι 
ὁ Ἱζασσιανός φησι" πυνθανομένης τῆς Σαλώμης, πότε 
γνωσθήσεται (lege γενήσεται) τὰ wept ὧν ἤρετο, ἔφη 
ὁ κύριος" ὅταν τὸ τῆς αἰσχύνης ἔνδυμα πατήσητε καὶ ὅταν 
γένηται τὰ δύο ἕν, καὶ τὸ ἄρρεν μετὰ τῆς θηλείας, οὗτε 


' ἄρρεν οὔτε θῆλυ: ‘Therefore Cassian says: When 


Salome inquired when those things should be con- 
cerning which she asked, the Lord said, When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the 
two shall be one, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 
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(ε) 27-33. The Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logia.’— 

[Logion 1, καὶ τότε διαβλέψεις ἐκβαλεῖν τὸ κάρφος τὸ 
ἐν τῷ ὀφθαλμῷ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ σου, is part of Lk 051. 

27. Logion 2, λέγει 'Τησοῦς" ἐὰν μὴ νηστεύσητε τὸν 
κόσμον οὐ μὴ εὕρητε τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ" καὶ ἐὰν μὴ 
ΠΕ ewer τὸ σάββατον οὐκ ὄψεσθε τὸν πατέρα: 
‘Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall 
in no wise find the kingdom of God; and except 
ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father.’ 

28. Logion 3, λέγει ᾿Ιησοῦς" ἔστην ἐν μέσῳ τοῦ 
κόσμου, καὶ ἐν σαρκὲ ὥφθην αὐτοῖς, καὶ εὗρον πάντας 
μεθύοντας καὶ οὐδένα εὗρον διψῶντα ἐν αὐτοῖς, καὶ πονεῖ 
ἡ ψυχή μον ἐπὶ τοῖς υἱοῖς τῶν ἀν θρώπων, ὅτι τυφλοί εἰσιν 
τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτῶ[ν] καὶ οὐ βλέπουσιν] : ‘Jesus saith, 
I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them, and my 
soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart, and see not.’ 

29. Logion 4... [τ]ὴν πτωχείαν : *... poverty.’ 

30. Logion 5, [λέγ]ει [Ἰησοῦς" ὅπ]ου ἐὰν ὦσιν [β, οὐκ] 
e[toly ἄ]θεοι, καὶ [δήπου ells] ἐστιν μόνος, [λέγω ἐγώ εἰμι 
μετ᾽ αὐτ[ οὔ" ἔγε(ρ]ον τὸν λίθον κακεῖ εὑρήσεις με, σχίσον 
τὸ ξύλον κἀγὼ ἐκεῖ εἰμί : ‘Jesus saith, Wherever there 
are two, they are not without God; and wherever 
there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise 
the stone and there shalt thou find me; cleave the 
wood and there am I.’ 

ol. Logion 6, λέγει ᾿Ιησοῦς" οὐκ ἔστιν δεκτὸς mpo- 
φήτης ἐν τῇ πατρίδι αὐτ[ο]ῦ οὐδὲ ἑατρὸς ποιεῖ θεραπείας 
εἰς τοὺς γινώσκοντας αὐτόν : ‘Jesus saith, A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth 
a physician work cures upon them that know him.’ 

32. Logion 7, λέγει ᾿Ιησοῦς" πόλις οἰκοδομημένη ἐπ᾽ 
ἄκρον [dlpovs ὑψηλοῦ καὶ ἐστηριγμένη οὔτε πε[ σ]εῖν 
δύναται οὔτε κρυ[β]ῆναι : ‘Jesus saith, A city built 
upon the top of a high hill and stablished, can 
neither fall nor be hid,’ 

33. Logion 8, λέγει ᾿Ιησοῦς" ἀκούεις [e]is τὸ ὃν ὠτίον 
σου, τὸ. vo ‘Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one 
Gor . « « 


(d) 34-46. From various ancient documents, 
Catholic and heretical.— 

34 (R. 96; Ap. 216) Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 48 
(Potter, 764), αὐτίκα ἐν τῷ Πέτρου ἸἹζηρύγματι ὁ κύριός 
φησι πρὸς τοὺς μαθητὰς μετὰ τὴν ἀνάστασιν" ἐξελεξάμην 
ὑμᾶς δώδεκα μαθητὰς κρίνας ἀξίους ἐμοῦ---οὺς ὁ κύριος 
ἠθέλησεν---καὶ ἀποστόλους πιστοὺς ἡγησάμενος εἶναι, 
πέμπων ἐπὶ τὸν κόσμον εὐαγγελίσασθαι τοὺς κατὰ τὴν 
οἰκουμένην ἀνθρώπους γινώσκειν ὅτι εἷς θεός ἐστιν, διὰ 
τῆς [τοῦ χριστοῦ] πίστεως ἐμῆς δηλοῦντας τὰ μέλλοντα, 
ὅπως οἱ ἀκούσαντες καὶ πιστεύσαντες σωθῶσιν, οἱ δὲ μὴ 
πιστεύσαντες ἀκούσαντες μαρτυρήσωσιν, οὐκ ἔχοντες 
ἀπολογίαν εἰπεῖν. οὐκ ἠκούσαμεν : ‘Straightway, in 
the Preaching of Peter, after the resurrection the 
Lord says to the disciples, I chose you twelve dis- 
ciples, having judged you worthy of me (those 
whom the Lord wished), and having accounted you 
to be faithful apostles, sending you into the world 
to preach, that the men on the earth should know 
that God is one; and through faith in me to show 
what is to be, in order that they who hear and 
believe may be saved; but those who believe not, 
having heard, may bear witness, having no excuse 
for saying, We did not hear.’ 

35. (R. 106; Ap. 51) Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5. 
43 (Potter, 762), διὰ τοῦτό φησιν ὁ ἹΠέτρος εἰρηκέναι 
τὸν κύριον τοῖς ἀποστόλοις" ἐὰν μὲν οὖν τις θελήσῃ τοῦ 
Ἰσραὴλ μετανοήσας διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματός μον πιστεύειν ἐπὶ 
τὸν θεόν, ἀφεθήσονται αὐτῷ αἱ ἁμαρτίαι. μετὰ δώδεκα 
ἔτη ἐξέλθετε εἰς τὸν κόσμον μή τις εἴπῃ" οὐκ ἠκούσαμεν : 
‘Therefore Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles, If then any one of Israel wishes to repent 
and believe through iny name on God, his sins 
shall be forgiven him. After twelve years go forth 
into the world, lest any one say, We did not hear,’ 
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36. (ἢ, 130; Ag. 15) Apostolic Church - Order, 
xxvi. (Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canonem?, iv. p, 
118), προέλεγε yap ἡμῖν, ὅτε ἐδίδασκεν, ὅτι τὸ ἀσθενὲς 
διὰ τοῦ ἰσχυροῦ σωθήσεται: ‘Tor he said to us 
before, when he was teaching, That which is weak 
shall be saved through that which is strong.’ 

97. (R. 131; Ag. 26) Didascalia Syr. il. 8 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 14), λέγει yap ἡ γραφή" ἀνὴρ ἀδόκιμος 
ἀἁπείραστος : * For the Scripture saith, A man is un- 
approved if he be untempted.,’ 

Tertullian, de Bapt. xx., “ Vigilate et orate, 
inquit, ne incidatis in tentationem. Et ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormierunt, ut appre- 
hensum Dominum destituerint, et qui cum eo 
perstiterit et gladio sit usus, ter ctiam negaverit. 
Nam et preecesserat dictum : Neminem intentatum 
regna ceelestia consecuturum’: ‘Watch and pray, 
he saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so I think they were tempted, because they fell 
asleep, so that they failed the Lord after his 
arrest; and he who continued with him and used 
the sword even denied him three times. For the 
saying had also preceded, that no one untempted 
should attain to the heavenly realms.’ 

38, (R. 101; Ap. 45) Hom. Clem, iii. 53, ἔτι μὴν 
ἔλεγεν" ἐγώ εἶμι wept οὗ Μωῦσῆς προεφήτευσεν εἰπών" 
προφήτην ἐγερεῖ ὑμῖν κύριος ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν ἐκ τῶν ἀδελφῶν 
ὑμῶν ὥσπερ καὶ ἐμέ" αὐτοῦ ἀκούετε κατὰ πάντα. ὃς ἂν δὰ 
μὴ ἀκούσῃ τοῦ προφήτου ἐκείνου, ἀποθανεῖται : “ More- 
over, he said: I am he concerning whom Moses 
prophesied, saying, A prophet shall the Lord our 
God raise up for you from your brethren like unto 
me; hear him in all things; and whoever shall 
not hear that prophet, shall die.’ 

39. (R. 86; Ag. 11) Hom. Clem. x. 3, θεοῦ τοῦ 
τὸν οὐρανὸν κτίσαντος Kal τὴν γῆν καὶ πάντα ἐν αὐτοῖς 
πεποιηκότος, ὡς ἀληθὴς εἴρηκεν ἡμῖν προφήτης : * God 
having created the heaven and the earth, and made 
all things therein, as the true Prophet hath told us.’ 

40. (δ, 7; Ag. 18) Hom. Clem. xii. 29, ὁ τῆς 
ἀληθείας προφήτης ἔφη" τὰ ἀγαθὰ ἐλθεῖν δεῖ, μακάριος 
δέ, φησί, δι’ οὗ ἔρχεται" ὁμοίως καὶ τὰ κακὰ ἀνάγκη 
ἐλθεῖν, οὐαὶ δὲ δι᾽ οὗ ἔρχεται : ‘The Prophet of truth 
said, Good things must come, but blessed, saith 
he, is he through whom they come; in like 
manner, [t must needs be also that evils come, 
but woe to him through whom they come.’ 

41. (R. 89; Ag. 22) Const. Apost. viii. 12, ὁσάκις 
yap ἂν ἐσθίητε τὸν ἄρτον τοῦτον Kal τὸ ποτήριον τοῦτο 
πίνητε, τὸν θάνατον τὸν ἐμὸν καταγγέλλετε ἄχρις ἂν 
ἔλθω : ‘For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show my death until [ come.’ 

42, (Πὰς 52; Ap. 21a) Epiphan. Her. xxx. 13, 
ἐν τῷ γοῦν map αὐτοῖς εὐαγγελίῳ κατὰ Νίατθαῖον 
ὀνομαζομένῳ, οὐχ ὅλῳ δὲ πληρεστάτῳ, ἀλλὰ νενοθευμένῳ 
καὶ ἠκρωτηριασμένῳ (HBpaikdoy δὲ τοῦτο καλοῦσω) 
ἐμφέρεται ὅτι ἐγένετό τις ἀνὴρ ὀνόματι Ἰησοῦς, καὶ 
αὐτὸς ὡς ἐτῶν τριάκοντα, ὃς ἐξελέξατο ἡμᾶς. καὶ ἐλθὼν 
εἰς ἹΚαφαρναοὺμ εἰσῆλθεν εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν Σίμωνος τοῦ 
ἐπικληθέντος Πέτρου, καὶ ἀνοίξας τὸ στόμα αὐτοῦ εἶπε" 
παρερχόμενος παρὰ τὴν λίμνην Τιβεριάδος ἐξελεξάμην 
᾿Ιωάννην καὶ Ιάκωβον, υἱοὺς Ζεβεδαίου, καὶ Σίμωνα καὶ 
᾿Ανδρέαν καὶ « Φίλιππον καὶ Βαρθολομαῖον καὶ Θωμᾶν 
καὶ ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν τοῦ ᾿Αλῴαίον καὶ» Θαδδαῖον καὶ 
Σίμωνα τὸν Ζηλωτὴν καὶ ᾿Ιοῦδαν τὸν ᾿Ισκαριώτην καὶ 
σὲ τὸν Δίατθαϊον καθεζόμενον ἐπὶ τοῦ τελωνίον ἐκάλεσα, 
καὶ ἠκολούθησάς μοι. ὑμᾶς οὖν βούλομαι εἶναι δεκαδύο 
ἀποστόλους εἰς μαρτύριον τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ: “ἴῃ their 
Gospel, called “according to Matthew,” though 
not fully complete, but falsified and mutilated 
(and they call it ‘‘ the Hebrew”), 1s contained the 
following: There came a certain man, by name 
Jesus, and he was about thirty years old, who 
chose us. And when he had come to Capernaum 
he came into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter, 
and le opened his mouth and said, As I passed 
by the lake of Tiberias I chose John and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew and 
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the son of Alpheus and> Thaddzeus and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas Iscariot, and I called thee 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
thou didst follow me. You therefore I wish to be 
twelve apostles for a witness to Israel.’ 

43. (KR. 92; Ap. 6) Epiphan. Her. xxx. 16, ὡς 
τὸ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς (se. τοῖς "EBiwvalas) εὐαγγέλιον καλού- 
μενον περιέχει, ὅτι ἦλθον καταλῦσαι τὰς θυσίας, καὶ ἐὰν 
μὴ παύσησθε τοῦ θύειν, οὐ παύσεται ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἡ ὀργή : 
‘As their [the Ebionites’] so-called Gospel runs : 
I came to destroy the sacrifices, and except ye 
cease from sacrificing, wrath shall not cease from 
you. 

44, (Τὶ. 94; Ap. 15) Hippolytus, Philosoph. v. 7, 
περὶ ἧς διαρρήδην ἐν τῷ κατὰ Θωμᾶν ἐπιγραφομένῳ 
εὐαγγελίῳ παραδιδόασι [sc. οἱ Ναασσηνοί] λέγοντες 
οὕτως" ἐμὲ ὁ ζητῶν εὑρήσει ἐν παιδίοις ἀπὸ ἐτῶν ἑπτά" 
ἐκεῖ γὰρ ἐν τῳ τεσσαρεσκαιδεκάτῳ αἰῶνι κρυβόμενος 
φανεροῦμαι : ‘Concerning which in the Gospel in- 
scribed ‘‘ according to Thomas” they [the Naas- 
senes] have expressly a tradition as follows: He 
that seeketh me shall find me in children from 
seven years old onwards, for there 1am manifested, 
though hidden in the fourteenth age.’ 

45. Acta Thome, vi. (M. R. James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota, Second Series), οὕτως γὰρ ἐδιδάχθημεν 
παρὰ τοῦ σωτῆρος Néyorros’ ὁ λυτρούμενος ψνχὰς ἀπὸ 
τῶν εἰδώλων, οὕτος ἔσται μέγας ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ μου: 
‘For thus were we taught by the Saviour, who 
said, Whoso redeemeth souls from idols, he shall 
be great in my kingdom.’ 

46. (R. 100; Ap. 44) Acta Philippi, xxxiv. 
(Tisch. Acta apost. apocr.), εἶπεν γάρ μοι ὁ κύριος" 
ἐὰν μὴ ποιήσητε ὑμῶν τὰ κάτω εἰς τὰ ἄνω καὶ τὰ ἀριστερὰ 
εἰς τὰ δεξιά, οὐ μὴ εἰσέλθητε εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν wou: ‘Kor 
the Lord said to me, Except ye make the lower 
into the upper and the left into the right, ye shall 
not enter into my kingdom.’ 


(6) 47-48. Agrapha from the Mishna.— 

*47. (R. 152) Aboda Zara 166, l7a, ‘ The Rabbis 
have the following tradition: When Rabbi Eliezer 
was once lnprisoned for heresy (minuth, i.e. inclina- 
tion to the forbidden Christian religion), he was 
brought before the (Roman) court to be judged. 
The judge said to him, Does such a niature man 
as thou occupy himself with such vain things? 
Eliezer replied, The Judge is just tome. The judge 
thought that Eliezer was speaking of him ; in fact 
he referred to his Father in heaven. Then the 
judge said, Because I am held by thee to be just, 
thou art acquitted. When Ehezer came home, 
his disciples came to comfort him, but he would 
accept no comfort. Then R.‘Akiba said to him, 
Permit me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught me. He answered, Say on. 
Then R.‘Akiba said, Perhaps thou hast at some 
time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou wast now about to be imprisoned for 
heresy. Eliezer replied, “Akiba, thou remindest 
me. 1 was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris ; there I met one of the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacob of Kephar Se- 
khanya, who said to me, In your law it reads: 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God (Dt 23") ; is it lawful that from 
such gifts one should have a draught-house built 
for the high priest? I knew not what to answer 
him to this. Then he said to me, Thus taught me 
Jesus of Nazareth: Of the hire of an liarlot hath 
she gathered them, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall they return (Mic 17) ; from filth it came, to 
the place of filth shall it go. This explanation 
pleased me, and therefore have I been arrested for 
heresy, because I have transgressed the word of 


Scripture: Remove thy way far from her (Pr 5), | 


ὃ. 6. from heresy.’ 
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48. (ΕΒ. 117) Shabbath 11θα. ὁ, ‘Imma Shalom, 
the wife of R. Eliezer and sister of Rabban Gama- 
liel (11.}, had a philosopher as a neighbour, who had 
the reputation of never accepting a bribe. They 
wished to make him ridiculous. So Imma brought 
him a golden lampstand, came before him, and 
said, I wish to be given iny share of the family 
estate. The philosopher answered them, Then 
have thy share. But Gamaliel said to him, We 
have the law: Where there is a son, the daughter 
shall not inherit. The philosopher said, Since 
the day when you were driven from your country, 
the law of Moses has been done away, and the 
Gospel has been given, in which it reads: Son and 
daughter shall inherit together. The next day 
Gamaliel brought to the philosopher a Libyan ass. 
Then the philosopher said to theni, I have looked 
at the end of the Gospel ; for it says: I, the Gospel, 
am not come to do away with the law of Moses, 
but I am come to add to the law of Moses. [Ὁ 
stands written in the law of Moses: Where there 
is a son, the daughter shall not inherit. Then 
Imma said to him, May your light shine lke the 
lampstand! But Rabban Gamaliel said, The ass 
is come, and has overturned the lampstand.’ 


(f) 49-66. Agrapha from 
Writers.— 

49, (R. 2; Ag. 2) Clem. Rom. xui. 1f., μάλιστα 
μεμνημένοι TOV λόγων τοῦ κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ, ods ἐλάλησεν 
διδάσκων ἐπιείκειαν καὶ μακροθυμίαν" οὕτως γὰρ εἶπεν" 

ἐλεᾶτε, ἵνα, ἐλεηθῆτε" 

ἀφίετε, ἵνα ἀφεθῇ ὑμῖν" 

ὡς ποιεῖτε, οὕτω ποιηθήσεται ὑμῖν" 

ὡς δίδοτε, οὕτως δοθήσεται ὑμῖν" 

ὡς κρίνετε, οὕτως κριθήσεσθε" 

ὡς χρηστεύεσθε, οὕτως χρηστευθήσεται ὑμῖν" 
ᾧ μέτρῳ μετρεῖτε, ἐν αὐτῷ μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν, 

‘Most of all remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus which he spake, teaching forbearance and 
long-suffering ; for thus he apes | Have mercy, 
that ye may receive mercy; forgive, that it may 
be forgiven to you. As ye do, so shall it be done 
to you. As ye give, so shall it be given unto you. 
As ye judge, so shall ye be judged. As ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be showed unto you. 
With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
withal to you.’ 

50. (R. 57; Ap. 28) 2 Clem. Rom. iv. 5, διὰ 
τοῦτο, ταῦτα ὑμῶν πρασσόντων, εἶπεν ὁ κύριος" ἐὰν Fre 
μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ συνηγμένοι ἐν τῷ κόλπῳ μου καὶ μὴ ποιῆτε τὰς 
ἐντολάς μου, ἀποβαλῶ ὑμᾶς καὶ ἐρὼ ὑμῖν" ὑπάγετε ἀπ᾽ 
ἐμοῦ, οὐκ οἶδα ὑμᾶς πόθεν ἐστέ, ἐργάται ἀνομίας : ‘For 
this cause, if ye do these things, the Lord said, 
Though ye be gathered together with me in my 
bosom, and do not my commandments, I will cast 
you away, and will say unto you, Depart from 
me, I know you not whence ye are, ye workers of 
iniquity.’ 

51. (R. 149; Ap. 10) 2 Clem. Rom, v. 2-4, λέγει 
γὰρ ὁ κύριος" ἔσεσθε ws ἀρνία ἐν μέσῳ λύκων, ἀποκριθεὶς 
δὲ ὁ Πέτρος αὐτῷ λέγει" ἐὰν οὖν διασπαράξωσιν οἱ λύκοι 
τὰ ἀρνία ; εἶπεν ὁ ᾿ΙΤησοῦς τῷ Πέτρῳ᾽ μὴ φοβείσθωσαν τὰ 
ἀρνία τοὺς λύκους μετὰ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν αὐτά" καὶ ὑμεῖς μὴ 
φοβεῖσθε τοὺς ἀποκτέννοντας ὑμᾶς καὶ μηδὲν ὑμῖν δυνα- 
μένους ποιεῖν, ἀλλὰ φοβεῖσθε τὸν μετὰ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν ὑμᾶς 
ἔχοντα ἐξουσίαν ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος, τοῦ βαλεῖν εἰς 
γέενναν πυρός ‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter answer- 
ing said unto him, What, then, if the wolves should 
tear the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not 
the lambs fear the wolves after they are dead; 
and ye also, fear ye not thei that kill you and are 
not able to do anything to you ; but fear him that, 
after ye are dead, hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the Gehenna of fire.’ 

52. (R. 5; Ag. 7) 2 Clem. Rom. vii. 5, λέγει 
γὰρ ὁ κύριος ἐν τῷ εὐωγγελίῳ᾽ ef τὸ μικρὸν οὐκ ἐτηρήσατε, 
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τὸ μέγα Tis ὑμῖν δώσει: λέγω γὰρ ὑμῖν ὅτι ὁ πιστὸς ἐν 
ἐλαχίστῳ καὶ ἐν πολλῷ πιστός ἐστιν : ‘For the Lord 
saith in the Gospel, If ye kept not that which is 
little, who shall give unto you that which is great ? 
For I say unto you that he who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in much.’ 

53. (R. 110; Ap. 95) Irenzeus, v. 38. 3 f., ‘Quem- 
admodum presbyteri meminerunt, qui Ioannem 
discipulum Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo, 
quemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat Domi- 
nus et dicebat: Venient dies in quibus vines 
nascentur singulee decem millia palmitum haben- 
tes, et in uno palmite dena millia brachiorum, et 
in uno vero palmite (ἔσο brachio) dena millia 
flagellorum, et in unoquogne flagello dena millia 
botruum, et in unoquoque botro dena millia aci- 
norum, et unumquodque acinum expressum dabit 
vigintiquingque metretas vini. Et cum corum 
apprehenderit aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius 
clamabit: Botrus ego melior sum, me sume, per 
me Dominum benedic. Similiter et granum tritici 
decem millia spicarum generaturum, et unamquam- 
que spicam habituram decem millia granorum, et 
unumquodque granum quingue bilibres simile 
clare munde: et reliqua autem poma et semina et 
herbam secundum congruentiam lis consequentem : 
et omnia animalia iis cibis utentia, que a terra 
accipluntur, pacifica et consentanea invicem fieri, 
subiecta hominibus cum omni subiectione. Hee 
autem et Papias, loannis auditor, Polycarpi autem 
contubernalis, vetus homo, per scripturam testi- 
monium perhibet in quarto librorum suorum : sunt 
enim ili quinque libri conscripti. 

‘Et adiecit dicens: Hace autem eredibilia sunt 
eredentibus. Et Iuda, inquit, proditore non 
eredente et interrogante: Quomodo ergo tales 
genituree a Domino perficientur? dixisse Domi- 
num: Videbunt qui venient in illa.’ 

‘As the elders, who saw John the disciple of 
the Lord, relate that they had heard from him 
how the Lord used to teach concerning those times, 
and to say: The days will come, in which vines 
shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots, and 
on one shoot ten thousand branches, and on one 
branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig 
ten thousand clusters, and in each cluster ten 
thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed 
shall yield five-and-twenty measures of wine. And 
when any of the saints shall have taken hold of 
one of their clusters, another shall cry, I am a 
better cluster ; take me, bless the Lord through me. 
Likewise, also, that a grain of wheat shall produce 
ten thousand heads, and every head shall have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of fine flour, bright and clean ; and the other fruits, 
seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar pro- 
portions; and all the animals, using these fruits 
which are products of the soil, shall become in 
their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient to 
man in all subjection. These things Papias, who 
was a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, 
an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing in the 
fourth of his books, for there are five books com- 
posed by him. 

‘And he added, saying, But these things are 
eredible to them that believe. And when Judas 
the traitor did not believe, and asked, How shall 
such growths be accomplished by the Lord? he 
relates that the Lord said, They shall see, who 
shall come to these (times).’ 

Uippolytus, Comm. in Danielem, lib. iv. (ed. 
Bratke, p. 44), τοῦ οὖν κυρίου διηγουμένου τοῖς μαθηταῖς 
περὶ τῆς μελλούσης τῶν ἁγίων βασιλείας ὡς εἴη ἔν δοξος 
καὶ θαυμαστή, καταπλαγεὶς ὁ ᾿Ιούδας ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις 
ἔφη" καὶ τίς ἄρα ὄψεται ταῦτα ; ὁ δὲ κύριος ἔφη" ταῦτα 
ὄψονται οἱ ἄξιοι γινόμενοι : ‘So when the Lord told 
the disciples about the coming kingdom of the 
saints, how it was glorious and marvellous, Judas, 


amazed at what was spoken, said, And who then 
shall see these things? And the Lord replied, 
These things shall they see who become worthy.’ 

54, (R. 88; Ag. 21) Justin Martyr, Dial. xxxv., 
εἶπε γάρ" πολλοὶ ἐλεύσονται ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματί μου, ἔξωθεν 
ἐνδεδυμένοι δέρματα προβάτων, ἔσωθεν δέ εἶσι λύκοι 
ἅρπαγες" καί" ἔσονται σχίσματα καὶ αἱρέσεις : ‘For he 
said, Many shall come in my name, clad without 
in sheepskins, but within they are ravening 
wolves; and, There shal] be schisms and heresies.’ 
Cf. Didascalia Syr. vi. 5 (ed. Lagarde, p. 99, 1. 9). 

δῦ. (R. 142; Ag. 39) Justin Martyr, Dial. xlvii., 
διὸ καὶ ὁ ἡμέτερος κύριος ᾿Τησοῦς Χριστὸς εἶπεν" ἐν οἷς ἂν 
ὑμᾶς καταλάβω, ἐν τούτοις καὶ κρινῶ : “ Wherefore also 
our Lord Jesus Christ said, In whatsoever things I 
apprehend you, in those 1 shall judge you.’ 

56. (ἢ, 91; Ag. 51) Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 15, 
εἶπε δὲ οὕτως" οὐκ ἦλθον καλέσαι δικαίους, ἀλλ᾽ ἁμαρτω- 
λοὺς εἰς μετάνοιαν" θέλει γὰρ ὁ πατὴρ ὁ οὐράνιος τὴν 
μετάνοιαν τοῦ ἁμαρτωλοῦ ἢ τὴν κόλασιν αὐτοῦ : ‘And 
he said this, I came not to call righteous but 
sinners to repentance; for the heavenly Father 
desireth the sinner’s repentance rather than his 
punishment.’ 

*57. (R. 148; Ag. 41) Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
24. 158 (Potter, 416), αἰτεῖσθε γάρ, φησί, τὰ μεγάλα, 
καὶ τὰ μικρὰ ὑμῖν προστεθήσεται. 

Origen, de Orat. ii., τὸ μὲν ὃ δεῖ" αἰτεῖτε τὰ μεγάλα, 
καὶ τὰ μικρὰ ὑμῖν προστεθήσεται, καί" αἰτεῖτε τὰ ἐπου- 
ράνια, καὶ τὰ ἐπίγεια ὑμῖν προστεθήσεται : * That which 
is needful : Ask for the great things, and the small 
shall be added to you ; and, Ask for the heavenly 
things, and the earthly shall be added to you.’ 

*58. (R. 144; Ag. 43) Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 28. 
177 (Potter, 425), εἰκότως ἄρα καὶ ἡ γραφή, τοιούτους 
τινὰς ἡμᾶς διαλεκτικοὺς οὕτως ἐθέλουσα γενέσθαι, παραι- 
νεῖ" γίνεσθε δὲ δόκιμοι τραπεζῖται, τὰ μὲν ἀποδοκιμά- 
fovres, τὸ δὲ καλὸν κατέχοντες : ‘Rightly, therefore, 
the Scripture also, in its desire to make us such 
dialecticians, exhorts us, Be approved money- 
changers, disapproving some things, but holding 
fast that which is good.’ 

Οἵ. Orig. ὧν Joh, tom. xix. (τηρούντων τὴν ἐντολὴν 
Ἰησοῦ λέγουσαν" δόκιμοι τραπεζῖται γίνεσθε) ; Apelles 
ap. Epiphan. Her. xliv. 2; Didasealia Syr. li. 36 
(ed, Lagarde, p. 42); Pistis Sophia, p. 353 (Lat. 
p. 220]; Hom. Clem. ii. 51. 

59. (R. 87; Ag. 17) Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 10. 64 
(Potter, 684), λέγει γὰρ ὁ προφήτης" παραβολὴν κυρίου 
τίς νοήσει ef μὴ σοφὸς καὶ ἐπιστήμων καὶ ἀγαπῶν τὸν 
κύριον αὑτοῦ ; ἐπὶ ὀλίγων ἐστὶ ταῦτα χωρῆσαι. οὐ γὰρ 
φθονῶν, φησί, παρήγγειλεν ὁ κύριος ἔν τινι εὐαγγελίῳ" 
μυστήριον ἐμὸν ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖς υἱοῖς τοῦ οἴκου wou: “ For the 
Prophet saith, Who shall know the parable of the 
Lord except the wise and understanding and that 
loveth his Lord? It belongeth to a few only to 
receive these things. For not grudgingly, he 
saith, did the Lord declare in a certain Gospel, My 
mystery is for me and for the sons of my house,’ 

60. (R. 107; Ap. 53) Clem. Alex. Strom. 111. 15. 
97 (Potter, 555), πάλιν ὁ κύριός φησιν" ὃ γήμας μὴ 
ἐκβαλλέτω καὶ ὁ μὴ γήμας μὴ γαμείτω" ὁ κατὰ πρό- 
θεσιν εὐνουχίας ὁμολογήσας μὴ γῆμαι ἄγαμος διαμενέτω + 
‘Again the Lord saith, Let him that is married 
not put away, and let him that isunmarried marry 
not: let him that with purpose of celibacy hath 
promised not to marry remain unmarried.’ 

61. (R. 129; Ag. 8) Clem. Alex. Laxecerpta ex 
Theodoto, ii. (Potter, 957), διὰ τοῦτο λέγει ὁ σωτήρ" 
σώζου σὺ καὶ ἡ ψυχή σου: ‘Therefore the Saviour 
saith, Be saved, thou and thy soul.’ | 

62. (R. 128; Ag. 5) Origen, Hom. im Leremiam, 
xx. 8, ‘Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et 
quero sive quis personam figuravit Salvatoris, 
sive in memoriam adduxit, an verum sit hoc quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipse Salvator: Qui iuxta 
me est, iuxta ignem est; qui longe est a me, longe 
est aregno’; “1 have read somewhere what pur- 
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ports to be an utterance of the Saviour, and I 
query (equally if some one put it into the mouth of 
the Saviour, or if some one remembered it) whether 
that is true which is said. But the Saviour himself 
saith, He who is near me is near the fire; he who 
is far from me 1s far from the kingdom.’ 

63. (ἢ. 90; Ag. 366) de montibus Sina et Sion, 
xili., ‘ Ipso (se. Domino) nos instruente et monente 
in epistula Johannis discipuli sui ad populum : Ita 
me In vobis videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt 
in aquam aut in speculum’: ‘ He himself instruct- 
ing and warning us in the Epistle of John his 
disciple to the people: Ye see me in yourselves, 
as one of you sees himself in water er mirror.’ 

64. (RN. 85; Ag. 3) Epiphan. Har, Ixxx. 5, ἄξιος 
γὰρ ὁ ἐργάτης τοῦ μισθοῦ αὐτοῦ" καί" ἀρκετὸν Tw ἐργαζο- 
μένῳ ἡ τροφὴ αὐτοῦ : ‘Kor the labourer is worthy 
of his hire; and, Sufficient for the labourer is his 
maintenance.’ 

65. (R. 125) Augustine, Contra adversarivum legis 
et prophetarum, ul. 4. 14, ‘Sed apostolis, inquit, 
Dominus noster interrogantibus de Judseorum 
prophetis quid sentiri deberet, qui de adventu eius 
aliquid cecinisse in preeteritum putabantur, com- 
motus talia eos etiam nunc sentire, respondit: 
Dimisistis vivum qui ante vos est et de mortuis 
fabulamini. Quid mirum (quandoquidem hoc testi- 
monium de scripturis nescio quibus apoeryphis 
protulit) si de prophetis Dei talia confinxerunt 
heeretici, qui easdem htteras non accipiunt ?’ 
‘But (he says) when the apostles asked our Lord 
what ought to be thought about the prophets of 
the Jews, who were believed formerly to have 
prophesied his coming, he, angry that they even 
now had such thoughts, answered, You have sent 
away the living who is before you, and prate about 
dead men. What wonder, seeing he has brought 
out this quotation from some apocryphal scrip- 
tures, if heretics who do not accept the same 
writings, have invented such things about the 
prophets of God ?’ 

66. (R. 97; Ap. 24) Ephr. Syr. Evang. cone. 
expos. (cd. Mosinger, p. 203), ‘Quod autem tur- 
batus est consonat cum eo, quod dixit: Quamdin 
vobiscum ero et vobiscum loquar? et alio loeo: 
Teedet me de generatione ista. Probaverunt me, 
ait, decies, li autem vicies et decies decies’ : ‘ Now 
that he was distressed agrees with what he said, 
How long shall I be with you and speak with you? 
and in another place, Iam weary of this genera- 
tion. They proved me, he said, ten times, but 
these twenty times and ten times ten times.’ 


(9) For examples of unauthentic Agrapha from 
very late sources, see Ropes, Spriiche Jesu, pp. 111, 
116, 120, 121. 


(h) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources. —The 
following 48 Agrapha from Mohammedan sources 
were published by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in the 
Expository Times, Nov., Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894, pp. 
59, 107, 177 1. 

1. Castalani, Commentary on Bukhari, i. 163, 
‘Jesus asked Gabriel when the hour (z.e. the day 
of judgment) was to come? Gabriel answered, He 
whom thou askest knows no better than he who 
asks. 

2. Jakut’s Geographical Lexicon, i. 1, ‘Jesus 
said, The world is a place of transition, full of 
examples ; be pilgrims therein, and take warning 
by the traces of those that have gone before,’ 

3. Baidawi, Commentary on the Koran, Ὁ. 71, 
ed. Constantinop., ‘Jesus said, Bein the midst, 
yet walk on one side.’ 

4, Zamakhshari, Commentary on the Koran, p. 
986, ‘In the sermons of Jesus, son of Mary, it is 
written, Beware how ye sit with sinners.’ 

5. dil-Mustatraf, etc., 1. p. 20, ‘Jesus said, I 


have treated the leprous and the blind, and have 
cured them; but when I have treated the fool, I 
have failed to cure him.’ 

6. Hl-Hadaik El-Wardiyyah, i. p. 27, ‘God re- 
vealed unto Jesus, Command the children of Israel 
that they enter not my house save with pure 
hearts, and humble eyes, and clean hands; for I 
will not answer any one of them against whom 
any has a complaint.’ 

The following are from El-Ghazzali, Revival of 
the Religious Sciences :-— 

7. i. 8, ‘Jesus said, Whoso knows and does and 
teaches, shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

8. i. 26, ‘Jesus said, Trees are many, yet not all 
of them bear fruit; and fruits are many, yet not 
all of them are fit for food ; and sciences arc many, 
but not all of them are profitable.’ 

9. i. 30, ‘Jesus said, Commit not wisdom to those 
who are not meet for it, lest ye harm it; and with- 
hold it not from them that are meet for it, lest ye 
harm them. Be lke a gentle physician, who puts 
the remedy on the diseased spot.’ According to 
another version: ‘ Whoso commits wisdom to them 
that are not meet for it, is a fool; and whoso witl1- 
holds it from them that are mcet for it, is an evil- 
doer. Wisdom has rights, and rightful owners; 
and give each his due.’ 

10. 1. 49, ‘Jesus said, Evil disciples are like a 
rock that has fallen at the mouth of a brook; it 
does not drink the water, neither does it let the 
water flow to the ficlds. And they are like the 
conduit of a datrina which is plastered outside, and 
foul inside; or like graves, the outside of which is 
decorated, while within are dead men’s bones.’ 

11. i. 50, ‘Jesus said, How ean he be a disciple 
who, when his journey is unto the next world, 
makes for the things of this world? How can he 
be a disciple who seeks for words in order to com- 
municate by them, not to act according to them ?’ 

12. 1. 52, ‘God said unto Jesus, Exhort thyself, 
and if thou hast profited by the exhortation, then 
exhort others; otherwise be ashamed before me.’ 

13. i. 177, ‘Jesus said, If a man send away a 
beggar empty from his house, the angels will not 
visit that house for seven nights.’ 

14. i. 247, Prayer of Jesus—‘O God, I am this 
morning unable to ward off what I would not, or 
to obtain what I would. The power is in another’s 
hands. I am bound by my works, and there is 
none so poor that is poorer than 1. O God, make 
not mine enemy to rejoice over me, nor my friend 
to grieve over me; make not my trouble to be in 
the matter of my faith; make not the world my 
chief care; and give not the power over me to him 
who will not pity me.’ 

15. ii. 119, ‘God revealed to Jesus, Though thou 
shouldst worship with the devotion of the inhabit- 
ants of the heaven and the earth, but hadst not 
love in God and hate in God, it would avail thee 
nothing.’ 

16. ii. 119, ‘Jesus said, Make yourselves be- 
loved of God by hating the evil-doers. Bring 
yourselves nearer to God by removing far from 
them; and seek God’s favour by their displeasure. 
They said, O Spirit of God, then with whom shall 
we converse? Then He said, Converse with those 
whose presence will remind you of God, whose 
words will increase your works, and whose works 
will make you desire the next world.’ 

17. ii. 134, ‘Jesus said to the apostles, How 
would you do if you saw your brother sleeping, 
and the wind had lifted up his garment? They 
said, We should cover him up. | He said, Nay, 
ye would uncover him. They said, God forbid! 
Who would do this? He said, One of you who 
liears a word concerning his brother, and adds to 
it, and relates it with additions.’ 
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18. ii. 154, ‘They say that there was no form 
of address Jesus loved better to hear than ‘‘ Poor 
man.” ’ 

19. ii. 168, ‘When Jesus was asked, How art 
thou this morning? he would answer, Unable to 
forestall what I hope, or to put off what I fear, 
bound by my works, with all my good in another’s 
hand. ‘There is no poor man poorer than I.’ 

20. ili. 25, ‘Satan, the accursed, appeared to 
Jesus, and said unto him, Say, there is no God 
but God. He said, It is a true saying, but I 
will not say it at thy invitation.’ 

21. 11, 28, ‘When Jesus was born, the demons 
came to Satan, and said, The idols have been 
overturned. He said, This is a mere accident that 
has occurred; keep still. Then he flew till he had 
gone over both hemispheres, and found nothing. 
After that he found Jesus the son of Mary already 
born, with the angels surrounding hin. He re- 
turned to the demons, and said, A prophet was 
born yesterday ; no woman ever conceived or bare 
a child without my presence save this one. Hope 
not, therefore, that the idols will be worshipped 
aiter this night, so attack mankind through haste 
and thoughtlessness,’ 

22. 1. 28, ‘Jesus lay down one day with his 
head upon a stone. Satan, passing by, said, O 
Jesus, thou art fond of this world. So he took 
the stone and cast it from under his head, saying, 
This be thine together with the world.’ 

23. 111. 52, ‘Jesus was asked, Who taught thee? 
He answered, No one tanght me. I saw that the 
ignorance of the fool was a shame, and I avoided 
it. 

24. 111. 52, “ Jesus said, Blessed is he who aban- 
dons a present pleasure for the sake of a promised 
(reward) which is absent and unseen.’ 

25. 111. 65, ‘Jesus said, O company of apostles, 
make hungry your livers, and bare your bodies ; 
perhaps then your hearts may see God.’ 

26. 11. 67, ‘It is related how Jesus remained 
sixty days addressing his Lord, withont eating. 
Then the thonght of bread came into his mind, 
and his communion was interrupted, and he saw 
a loaf set before him. Then he sat down and 
wept over the loss of his communion, when he be- 
held an old man close to him, Jesus said unto him, 
God bless thee, thou saint of God! Pray to God 
for me, for I was in an ecstasy when the thought 
of bread entered my mind, and tlie ecstasy was 
interrupted. The old man said, O God, if thou 
knowest that the thought of bread came into my 
mind since I knew thee, then forgive me not. 
Nay, when it was before me, I would eat it with- 
out thought or reflexion.’ 

27. ili. 81, ‘Jesus said, Beware of glances; for 
they plant passion in the heart, and that is a 
sufficient temptation.’ 

28. 111, 87, ‘Jesus was asked by some men to 
guide them to some course whereby they might 
enter Paradise. He said, Speak not at all. 
They said, We cannot do this. He said, Then 
only say what is good.’ 

29, 1. 87, ‘Jesus said, Devotion is of ten parts. 
Nine of them consist in silence, and one in solitude.’ 

30. i. 92, ‘Jesus said, Whosoever lies much, 
loses his beauty ; and whosoever wrangles with 
others, loses lis honour; and whosoever is much 
troubled, sickens in his body; and whosoever is 
evilly disposed, tortures himself.’ 

91. 11]. 94, ‘Jesus, passing by a swine, said to it, 
Go in peace. They said, O Spirit of God, sayest 
thou so to a swine? He answered, I would not 
accustom my tongue to evil.’ 

32. 111. 107, ‘Jesus said, One of the greatest of 
sins in God’s eyes is that a man should say God 
knows what he knows not.’ 

33. ἢ]. 108, ‘Malik, son of Dinar, said, Jesus 


one day walked with his apostles, and they passed 
by the carcass of a dog. The apostles said, How 
foul is the smell of this dog! But Jesus said, How 
white are its teeth !’ 

94. 11, 134, ‘Christ passed by certain of the 
Jews, who spake evil to him; but he spake good 
to them in return. It was said to him, Verily 
these speak i] unto thee, and dost thou speak 
good? He said, Each gives out of his store.’ 

35. ill. 151, ‘Jesus said, Take not the world for 
your lord, lest it take you for its slaves, Lay up 
your treasure with Him who will not waste it,’ 
etc, 

36. ii. 151, ‘Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
verily I have overthrown the world upon her face 
for you; raise her not up after me. It is a mark 
of the foulness of this world that God is disobeyed 
therein, and that the future world cannot be at- 
tained save by abandonment of this; pass then 
through this world, and linger not there; and 
know that the root of every sin is love of the 
world. Often does the pleasure of an hour bestow 
on him that enjoys it long pain.’ 

37. 111. 151, ‘He said again, I have laid the world 
low for you, and ye are seated upon its back. Let 
not kings and women dispute with you the posses- 
sion of it. Dispute not the world with kings, for 
they will not offer you what you have abandoned 
and their world; but guard against women by 
fasting and prayer.’ 

38. i. 151, ‘He said again, The world seeks and 
is sought. If a man seeks the next world, this 
world seeks him till he obtain therein his full sus- 
tenance; but if a man seels this world, the next 
world seeks him till death comes and takes him 
by the throat.’ 

39. 11. 152, ‘Jesus said, The love of this world 
and of the next cannot agree in a believer’s heart, 
even as fire and water cannot agree in a single 
vessel,’ 

40. 111. 158, ‘ Jesus being asked, Why dost thou 
not take a house to shelter thee? said, The rags of 
those that were before us are good enough for us.’ 

41. 111. 153, ‘It is recorded that one day Jesus 
was sore troubled by the rain and thunder and 
hghtning, and began to seek a shelter. His eye 
fell upon a tent hard by ; but when he came there, 
finding a woman inside, le turned away from it. 
Then he noticed a cave in a mountain; but wlien 
he came thither, there was a lion there. Laying 
his hand upon the lion, he said, My God, Thou 
hast given each thing a resting-place, but to me 
thou has given none! Then God revealed to him, 
Thy resting-place is in the abode of my mercy: 
that I may wed thee on the day of judgment. . 
and make thy bridal feast four thousand years, of 
which each day is like a lifetime in this present 
world ; and that I may command a herald to pro- 
claim, Where are they that fast in this world? 
Come to the bridal feast of Jesus, who fasted in 
this world !’ 

42, 11]. 153, ‘ Jesus said, Woe unto him who hath 
this world, seeing that he must dic and leave it, 
and all that is in it! It deceives him, yet he 
trusts init; he relies upon it, and it betrays him. 
Woe nnto them that are deecived! When they 
shall be shown what they loathe, and shall be 
abandoned by what they love; and shall be over- 
taken by that wherewith they are tlireatened ! 
Woe unto him whose care is the world, and whose 
work is sin ; seeing that one day he shall be dis- 
graced by lus sin.’ 

43. 111. 153, ‘Jesus said, Who is it that builds 
upon the waves of the sea? Such is the world ; 
take it not for yonr resting-place.’ 

44, 111. 153, ‘Some said to Jesus, Teach us some 
doctrine for which God will love us. Jesus said, 
Hate the world, and God will love you.’ 
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45. 111. 154, ‘Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
be satisfied with a humble portion in this world, 
so your faith be whole; even as the people of this 
world are satisfied with a humble portion in faith, 
so this world be secured to them.’ 

4G. 111. 154, ‘ Jesus said, O thou that seekest this 
world to do charity, to abandon it were more chari- 
table.’ 

47. 111. 159, ‘Jesus used to say, My condiment is 
hunger, my inner garment fear, and my outer gar- 
ment wool. J warm myself in winter in the sun; 
my candle is the moon; my mounts are iny feet ; 
niy food and dainties are the fruits of the earth; 
neither at eventide nor in the morning have 1 
aught in my possession, yet no one on carth is 
richer than J.’ 

48. ili. 161, ‘The world was revealed unto Jesus 
in the form of an old woman with broken teeth, 
with all sorts of ornaments upon her. He said to 
her, How many husbands hast thou had? She 
said, I cannot count thei. He said, Hast thou 
survived them all, or did they all divorce thee? 
She said, Nay, I have slain them all. Jesus said, 
Woe unto thy remaining husbands! Why do they 
not take warning by thy former husbands? Thou 
hast destroyed them one after another, and yet 
they are not on their guard against thee.’ 

The following two Sayings are quoted by Levinus 
Warnerus, in notes to his Centuria proverbiorwn 
Persicorum, Lugd. Batav. 1644, p. 80f. (see Fab- 
ricius, Cod. apocr. NT, i. p. 3941.) :-- 

49. ‘Jesus, son of Mary (to whom be peace), 
said, Whoso craves wealth is hke a man who 
drinks sea-water; the more he drinks, the more 
he increases his thirst, and he ceases not to drink 
until he perishes.’ 

50. ‘Jesus, son of Mary, said to John, son of 
Zacharias, If any one in speaking of thee says the 
truth, praise God; if he uttcrs a le, praise God 
still more, for thereby shall thy treasure be in- 
creased in the list of thy works, and that without 
any labour of thine, that is, his good works are 
carried to thy list.’ 

Finally, we have the following Saying :— 

51, Koran, Sur. 5 jfin., ‘Remember, when the 
apostles said, O Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able 
to cause a table to descend unto us from heaven? 
he answered, Fear God, if ye be true believers. 
They said, We desire to eat thereof, and that our 
hearts may rest at ease; and that we may know 
that thou hast told us the truth; and that we may 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, the son of Mary, 
said, O God our Lord, cause a table to descend 
unto us from heaven, that the day of its descent 
may become a festival-day unto us, unto the first 
of us, and unto the last of us; and a sign from 
thee; and do thou provide food for us, for thou 
art the best provider. God said, Verily I will 
cause it to descend unto you; but whoever among 
you shall disbelieve hereafter, I will surely punish 
him with a punishment wherewith I will not punish 
any other creature.’ 

LITERATURE.—Much of the material relating to the Agrapha 
was collected by the older editors of Patristic texts. Especially 
the notes of Cotelicr (Patres apostoltei*, Antwerp, 1693; Eccle- 
sicee Grae monumenta, Paris, 1677-86) have been quarries of 
erudition for later workers. In recent years important con- 
tributions have been made by Anger (Synopsis Hvangeliorwm, 
Leipzig, 1852); Hilgenfeld (V7 extra Canonem Receptum 2, 
Leipzig, 1884); and Zahn (Gesch. d. neutest. Kanons, 1588-92), 
as well as by the writers who have discussed the fragments 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (notably Nicholson, 
Handmann, Zahn). Collections of Agrapha have been fre- 
quently made since those of Grabe (in his Spieddegium, Oxford, 
1698) and Fabricius (in his Codex apocr. NT, Hamburg, 1703). 
See, among others, R. Uofmann, Leben Jesu nach den Apokry- 
phen, 1851; Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
Appendix ©, 1860, 81894; J. T. Dodd, Sayings Ascribed to Our 
Lord, Oxford, 1874; Schaff, History of the Christian Church, 
vol. i., 1882, pp. 162-7 ; Nestle, NZ' supplementum, Leipzig, 1896, 


PP. 89-92; Preuschen, Antilegomena, 1901, pp. 43-47, 158 ἴων 
. de Q. Donehoc, Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 


1903. Resch brings together a vast amount of material relat- 
ing to the whole subject, and uses the Agrapha as a leading 
argument for his theory (founded on that of B. Weiss) of 
the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. He holds to an original 
Gospel, called in ancient times τὼ λόγια, and composed in 
Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Christ. This 
document is supposed to have been the main source of the 
three Synoptic Gospels (its matter constituting four-fifths 
of Matthew, three-fourths of Luke, and two-thirds of Mark), 
to have been used by St. Paul and St. John, and to have 
been known for many centuries to the writers of the Church. 
From it are derived the Agrapha, and to varying translations 
of it are due not only the variations of the Synoptic Evangelists, 
but also many of the countless textual variants in the Gospels, 
especially those of the ‘Western Text,’ as preserved both in 
MSS and in Patristic quotations. A reconstruction of the 
‘Logia’ is attemptcd in Resch, Die Logia Jesu nach dem 
ariechischen und hebrdischen Text wiederhergestelit, 1898; see 
also his ‘Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien’ 
(ZU x. 1-5), 1893-96. 

Resch’s contention that 75 Agrapha are probably genuine 
Sayings of Jesus would, if accepted, furnish some reason for 
supposing a single common source of such material. In fact, 
however, most of Resch’s Agrapha do not commend themselves 
to other scholars as probably genuine; and his solution of the 
Synoptic Problem has been generally rejected. See J. IU. 
Ropes, ‘Die Spriiche Jesu die in den kanonischen Evangelien 
nicht Uberliefert sind: eine kritische Bearbeitung des von 
Ὁ. Alfred Resch gesammelten Materials’ (Τ 7 xiv. 2), 1896. 
lor criticism of Resch’s views, see also Jiilicher in 7ALZ, 1890, 
col. 321-330; Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1890, pp. 1-21; 
Knowling, Witness of the Hpistles, 1892; Rahlfs in TRLZ, 1893, 
col. 8771. ; C. C. Torrey in AJ Th, Oct. 1899, pp. 698-703. 

Blomficld Jackson ('wenty-jive Agrapha, annotated, London, 
S.P.C.K., 1900) offers sensible and interesting discussions, with 
some fresh illustrative material, More complete notices of 
literature in Resch, Agrapha, and Ropes, Spriiche Jesu. 

On the Oxyrhynchus ‘Sayings of Our Lord,’ see the edttio 
princeps, Grenfell and Hunt, AOTIA IHCOY, Sayings of Our 
Lord, London, 1897; Lock and Sanday, fwo Lectures on the 
‘Sayings of Jesus,’ Oxford, 1897 (vith full bibliography); 
Grenfell and Hunt, The Ovyrhynchus Papyri, pt. i., 1898, pp. 
1-3. 

On the Sayings from the Talmud, see Laible, Jesus Christus 
im Thalmud, 1891 (Eng. tr. by Streane, 1893]; and Literature 
given in Ropes, Sprtiche Jesu, pp. 115, 151. 

On the Sayings of Jesus in Mohammedan writers, see J. A. 
Fabricius, Codex apocr. NT, iii., Hamburg, 1719, pp. 394-7; 
Jeremiah Jones, New and ull Method of Settling the Canonical 
Authority of the NT, i., Oxford, 1798, pp. 451~71; R. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesu nach ἃ. Apokryphen, 1851, pp. 327-9; D. 5. Mar- 
goliouth in Hapository Times, vol. v. pp. 59, 107, 177 ὃν, Nov., 
Dec, 1898, Jan. 1894; W. Lock in Eapositor, 4th ser. vol. ix. 


pp. 97-99, 1894. J. H. Rores. 


PAPYRI.—The manner in which papyrus was 
used as writing-material in the ancient world, the 
dates of its adoption and abandonment, and the 
countries in which it was employed, have been 
described in vol. iv. of this Dictionary (art. 
WRITING). The object of the present article is 
to show what actual writings on papyrus, bearing 
upon the study of the Bible, have come down to 
us, and what kind of information is to be derived 
from them. 

i. THE DISCOVERIES OF PAPYyR!.— The first 
papyrus rolls to be brought to light were the 

roduct of the excavations on the site of Hercu- 
aneum in the middle of the 18th century. In 
1752 a small room was discovered, which proved to 
be a library; and on the shelves round its walls 
were found several hundreds of rolls, calcined to the 
semblance of cinders by the eruption of Vesuvius, 
which buried the town in A.D. 79. These, how- 
ever, when patiently unrolled and deciphered, were 
found to contain philosophical treatises of the Epi- 
curean school, and do not concern us here. All 
other papyri that have hitherto come to light are 
derived from Egypt, where alone the conditions of 
soil and climate are such as to admit of the ee 
servation of so perishable a material. The date 
of the first discovery of papyri in Egypt is 1778, 
when a collection of rolls was discovered by 
fellaheen, probably in the Fayum; but, since no 
purchaser was immediately forthcoming, all were 
destroyed but one, now in the Museum at Naples, 
containing a list of labourers in the reign of Com- 
modus. For a century after this date discoveries 
were merely sporadic, though some important 
literary papyri were among the fruits of them. 
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The lirst find upon a large scale was made in 1877, 
on the site of the city of Arsinoé, in the Fayum, 
from which several thousand papyri (nearly all 
fragmentary) were derived, most of which are now 
at Vienna. With this event the modern period of 
papyrus discovery begins, and the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since that date has wit- 
nessed an ever-increasing flood of papyri, partly 
due to the systematic searches of European ex- 
plorers, and partly to the irregular zeal of the 
natives. The principal localities from which papyri 
have been drawn are the Fayum, a detached pro- 
vince lying to the west of the Nile in Central 
Egypt, and the neighbourhoods of the towns of 
Oxyrhynchus, Hermopolis, Heracleopolis, and 
Thebes. ‘They are found in the rubbish-heaps 
of buried towns or villages, in the cartonnage of 
mummy-cases of the Ptolemaic period (in which 
layers of papyrus, covered with plaster, took the 
place of wood), and in cemeteries ; one remarkable 
discovery (by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, on the 
site of the aneient Tebtunis) being that of a ceme- 
tery of crocodiles, in which the animals were found 
wrapped in rolls of papyrus, while other rolls had 
been stuffed inside them. There are now tens, 
or even hundreds, of thousands of papyri (the 


inajority, no doubt, being mere fragments) in the ! 


possession of the museums and learned societies of 
Europe, many of which have not yet been un- 
iolled or deciphered. Some of these are literary 
works, relics of the books which once circulated 


among the educated classes, native or foreign, of | 


Egypt; but the vast majority consists of non- 
literary documents, including official and com- 
mercial papers of all descriptions (census - rolls, 
tax - registers, receipts, petitions, sales, leases, 
loans, etc.), as well as private letters and accounts. 
Τὸ is from these that some of the most instructive 
materials for our present purpose are obtamed. 

u. ΒΟΥΡΤΙΑΝ PApyri.—The papyri of which we 
have chiefly to speak are Greek, belonging to the 
period after the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
and the establishment of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 
But in addition to these some mention must be 
made of papyriin the ancient Egyptian language, 
which precede the Greek period or coincide with the 
earlier part of it; and in the later Eeyptian lan- 
cuage, commonly known as Coptic, which coincide 
with the latter part of the Greelk period and con- 
iinue after the practical disappearance of Greek. 
Ancient Egyptian papyri have only an indirect 
bearing upon the study of the Bible. Concurrently 
with the monuments of stone, they give us records 
of the history of Egypt, with which that of the 
Hebrews is in contact in so many places; while 
many of them contain copies of the Book of the 
Dead, the principal document of the Egyptian 
religion, with which the Israelites may possibly 
have become acquainted to some extent through 
their intercourse with their neighbours. These 
are written in hieroglyphics, the earlicst form of 
writing practised in Egypt. Two other forms 
were successively developed from it—the hzeratic 
and the cdemotic, Hieratic papyri are relatively 
scarce, and contain nothing to our purpose; de- 
motic are very dillicult to translate, and are mostly 
of the nature of business documents or stories. 
One document of the latter class, written about 
the end of the lst cent., has been held to show 
certain resemblances to the narrative of the 
Nativity of our Lord; but the resemblance 1s, in 
truth, very slight and unessential (Griffith, Storzes 


of the High Priests of Memphis, 1900, pp. 48, 44). | 


On the whole, therefore, the later Egyptian papyri 
contain little that concerns the biblical student as 
such. 
i. Ieprew PApyni.—If papyrus was used in 
Palestine at all as writing material (see art. 
EXTRA VOL.—23 


WRITING, /.c. 8 ii.), no specimens of it could be 

expected to survive in that country; and even in 

Alexandria, where the colony of learned Jews no 

doubt possessed copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 

on papyrus, the soil is too damp to admit of their 
preservation. Consequently it is not surprising 
that, up to a very recent date, no Hebrew papyrus 
was known to exist. The first publication (contain- 
ing fragments of prayers and business documents, 
from papyri in the Berlin Museum) was made by 

Steinschneider in 1879; but these are not earlier 

than the 7th century. Portions of a litureical 

papyrus-codex, assioned to the 9th cent., are in 
the Cambridge University Library, and there are 

a few fragments at Oxford and Vienna. Far 

earlier and more valuable than these is a fraement 

acquired in 1902 by Mr. W. L. Nash, and by him 
presented to the Cambridge University Library. 

It is assigned on paleographical grounds to the 

2nd cent. after Christ, though the materials for 

comparison (consisting mainly of inscriptions) are 
very scanty. It contains the Ten Command- 
ments and the commencement of the Sheme' 

(Dt 6**), in a text differing markedly from the 

Massoretic. ‘The Decalogue is in a form nearer to 

Dt 55! than to Ex 920, The Sixth and Seventh 

Commandments are transposed, as in Cod. B and 

in Lk 18, The Shema* immediately follows the 

Decalogue, but has the introductory words, ‘These 

are the statutes and the judgments which Moses 

commanded the children of Israel, when they 
came out of the land of Egypt,’ which appear 
in the LXX (and OL). So far as it goes, there- 
fore, this interesting fragment tends to support 
the theory that the LXX not infrequently repre- 
sents a genuine pre-Massoretic Hebrew text. 

(S. A. Cook, PSBA xxv. 34, 1903). 

iv. GREEK PApYRI.—Up to the present time, 
out of all the great mass of Greek papyri which 
have been brought to hght, not many have any 
direct bearing on the Bible text or history. Never- 
theless, all lists speedily become antiquated by the 
publication of fresh discoveries. The following 
list is believed to be complete up to June 1903 :— 

A. Biblical texts *— 

1. Gn 1', in versions of LXX and Aquila. 
4th cent. Ambherst Pap. 86 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. 1.). 

. Gn 14’; probably a quotation in a theo- 
logical treatise, since the text on the 
verso, in the same hand, is not biblical. 
ard cent. Grit. Mus. Pap. 212. 

3. Ex 191256 Dt 32310, 6th cent. Am- 

herst Papp. 191, 192 (op. ett. pt. 11.). 

θα. 2815-161, 4theent. Strassburg Pap. 911. 
Archiv. f. Papyrusforschung, ii. 227. 

4, Job 17% 2°, 7th cent. Amherst Pap. 4 

(vb. pt. 1.). 

. Ps 5%!2, 5th or Gth cent. Amherst Pap. 5. 

Ps 10 (11)%18 (19)® 20 (21)4-34 (35) 6, 
7th cent. Brit. Mus, Pap. 37 (Tischen- 
dorf, Afon. Sac. Ined., Nov. Coll. i. 217). 

7. Ps 11 (12)7-14 (15) 4. Late 3rd cent. Brit. 
Mus. Pap. 230 (Kenyon, Facsiiniles of 
Biblical MSS., pl. 1). 

. Ps 39 (40) 116-40 (41). Berlin Museum 
(Blass, Zeitschr. f. Gg. Sprache, 1881). 

9, Ps 107 (108) 13 108 (109) 1. 3. 1218 118 (119) 115- 
Hae. 12S 135: (186) 8 186: (187) + 59 137 
(138) +3 138 (139) 390-36 139 (140) }°® 10-14 140 
(141)!-4, with several additional small 
fragments. 7th cent. or later. Ambherst 
Papp. 6, 200 (Grenfell and Hunt, op, cit. 
pts. 1. and i1.). 


to 


GO 


is 2) 


*In addition to the papyri here enumerated, there are 
several biblical fragments in the Rainer collection at Vienna 


| and the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, as to which no precise 
' details have yet been published. 
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10. Ca 155, 
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7th or 8th cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. 
Bibl. g. 1 (P) (Grenfell, Greek Papyri, 


1. 7). 

11. Is 85:5. 18-|6 3rd cent. Rainer Pap. 8024 
(ihrer durch die Ausstellung, 1894, No. 
536). 

12. Ezk 5-6, with Hexaplaric symbols. 3rd 
cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. ἃ. 4 (Ὁ) 
(Grenfell, Greek Papyri, 1. 5). 

18, Zec 4-Mal 4. 7th cent.(?) Heidelberg 
University Library (Specimen faces. in 
Times, Sept. 7, 1892; to be edited by 


Deissmann). 
14, Mt 1% 1414-20, 3rd cent. Pennsylvania 
Univ. Library (Grenfell and Hunt, 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri, i. 2). 

15. Lk 174-8 58 530-64. 4th cent. Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. (Scheil, JZém. de la 1118. 
arch. francaise au Caire, ix.). 

16. Lk 793 10°42, 6th cent. Rainer Pap. 
8021 (γον, No. 539). 

117, ity [eh et Byes wees, 8.0 cent. Brit. 
Mus. Pap. 782 (Grenfell and Hunt, Oxy. 
Pap. ii. 208). 

18. Ro 111, 4th cent. 
Library (ἐδ. 11. 209). 

19. 1 Co 11: = 20 Gls - 18 736 4e 10 ~ 14 
Uspensky Collection at Miew. 

20, 1 (ὧν [* ge5 oe, Sth cent Bt. 
Catherine’s, Sinai (Ilarris, Biblical Frag- 
ments from Mt. Sinai, No. 14). 

21,2Th 11-27, 4th or 5th cent. 
Museum P. 5013. 

22. He 14. 3rd or 4th cent. Ambierst Pap. 
36 (Grenfell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, 
pt. 1.). 


Harvard University 


5th cent. 


Berlin 


B. Kxtra-canonical writings— 


23. Fragment from narrative of St. Peter’s 
denial, consisting of parts of seven lines. 
ard cent. (?) Rainer Pap. (Bickell, Atth. 
Erzh. Rainer, 1. 52), 

24. Logia Jesu; one leaf, containing seven 
sayines of our Lord, with remains of an 
eighth. The first (imperfect) agrees, so 
far as it goes, with Lk 6: part of the 
sixth is nearly identical with Lk 4°; the 
seventh is an expansion of Mt 5; the 
rest are new. Found at Oxyrhynchus. 
ard cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. 6. 7 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, Sayings of our Lord). 

25. ‘The Ascension of Isaiah, ch. 2. § 4-4. § 4; 
the only extant MS of any part of the 
work in the original Greek. 5th or 6th 
cent. Ambherst Pap. 1 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. 1.). 


C. Theological works— 


26. Philo, ris ὁ τῶν θείων κληρονόμος and περὶ 
γενέσεως ᾿Αβέλ. Srd cent. Formerly at 
Gizch, now in the Louvre (Scheil, Δ όηι. 
de la Miss. arch. francaise au Caire, 
tom. 1X.). 

27. Hermas, Pastor, Sim. ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5. 8rd 


cent. Berl. Mus. Pap. 5513 (Diels and 
Harnack, Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1891). 


28. Hermas, Pastor, Vis. i. 2-3, 12-13; AZand. 
xii. Iz Sion. ox. 8 12, 17, 30; the last 
fragment contains a portion of the text 
luitherto known only in translations. 6th 
cent. Amberst Pap. 190 (Grenfell and 
Ilunt). 

29. Tract on prophecy, including quotation 
from Hermas, JZand. xi. 9. Haimack 
suggests that it may be part of the work 
of Melito περὶ προφητείας. Srd—4th cent. 
Oxyrhynchus Pap. 5 (Grenfell and Hunt). 

80. Fravment on the higher and lower soul ; 
according to Harnack, from a Gnostic ! 
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work of the Valentinian school. 3rd- 
4th cent. Oxyrhynchus Pap. 4 (ὖ,). 

31. Theological fragment of uncertain char- 
acter. 3rd cent. Oxy. Pap. 210 (ἐῤ.). 

32. Early Cliristian hymn, in irregular metre. 
4th cent. Amherst Pap. 2 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

32a. Admonitions, perliaps logia, very frag- 
mentary. 4th cent. Strassburg Pap. 
1017. Archw. 7. Papyrusforschung, 11. 
217. 

33. Basil, Epp. v. 77 E, vi. 79 B, cexetii. 
432 3B, cl. 239 C, ii. 72 A. Sth cent. (ἢ 
Berlin Museum (Philologus, 1884). 

34. Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses; extracts. 
5th cent. Berlin Museum (Blass, Zezt- 
schr. 7. dg. Sprache, 1880). 

35. Cyril of Alexandria, de Adoratione, Ὁ. 
242 K-250 Ὁ, 286 B. 6th or 7th cent. 
In private hands (Bernard, Royal Irish 
Acad. xxix. pt. 18). 

36. Prayer to our Lord for deliverance from 
sickness and evil spirits, including ele- 
ments of a creed; regarded by its first 
editor as drawn from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, but withoutadequate grounds. 
4th-5th cent. Gizeh Pap. 10263 (Jacoby, 
Ein neues Evangelienfragment, Strass- 
burg, 1900). 

37. Fragments of lives of SS. Abraham and 
Theodora. Louvre Papp. 1704-8 bis 
(Wessely, Wiener Studien, 1889). 

38-44. Unidentified fragments of theological 
works. 5th-7th cent. Amherst Papp. 
194-199, 201 (Grenfell and Hunt), 

45-48. Ditto. 6th-7theent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
exiii. 12a—c, 18 (Kenyon, Catal. of Greek 
Papyri, vol. 1.). 

49-51. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
455, 462, 464 (ἐδ. vol. ii.). 

52, Ditto. 6th cent.(?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 873 
(Catal. of Additions to Dept. of MSS in 
British Museum, 1894-99). 

53. Hynim or incantation in Christian terms. 
7th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 1029 verso 
(unpubl. ). 

54. Prayer. 170}. cent. 
(unpubl. ). 

55. Unidentified theological fragment. Berlin 
Museum, (Blass, Zeitschr. f. dg. Sprache, 
1881). 

56. Liturgical fragments, apparently choir 
slips. 7th-8th cent. Amberst Pap. 9 
(Grenfell and Hunt). 

57. Fragments of a Hebrew -Greek Onoma- 
sticon Saerum. Heidelberg University 
Library (Deissmann, Encycl. Bublica, 11. 
3560). 


Brit. Mus. Pap. 1176 


ΤΏ, Documents illustrative of Church history— 


58-60. Reports of appeals by Jews heard by 
the Roman emperors (Claudius and 
Trajan). Berl. Pap. 7118 (Gr. Urk. 
511), Paris Pap. 68+ Brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 
Berl. Pap. 8111 (Gr. Urk. 341). See 
Wilcken, Hermes, xxx. 48511; Bauer, 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 1. 29, who 
compares these documents to the early 
Christian Acta martyrwin. 

61, 62. Lidelli, or certificates of conformity to 
the State religion, issued by magistrates 
during the Decian persecution, A.D. 290. 
Berl. Pap. 7297 (Gr. Urk. 287) and Rainer 
Pap. (Krebs, Sitzungsb. d. k. Akad. su 
Berlin, 1803, No. 48; Wessely, Anzeiger 
d.k. k. Akad.in Wien, 3rd Jan. 1894). 

63. Letter from a Church dignitary in Rome 
to a Christian community in the Faymn, 
containing references to Maximus (bishop 
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of Alexandria, A.D. 264-282) and his suc- 
cessor Theonas. Ambherst Pap. 3a (Gren- 
fell and Hunt, AmAerst Papyri, pt. 1.3 
Harnack, Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad., Nov. 
1, 1900). 

64. Letter from the presbyter Psenosiris to 
the presbyter Apollo with regard to a 
woman sent to the Great Oasis by the 
prefect of Egypt (perhaps a Christian 
banished during the persecution of Dio- 
cletian). τι, Mus. Pap. 713 (Grenfell 
and Hunt, Greek Papyri, ii. p. 115; 
Deissmann, The Epistle of Psenosiris), 

65. Inventory of furniture of a Christian church 
in the village of Ibion (in the Fayum). 
5th-6th cent. Bodl. MS, Gr. th. d. 2 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, op. ezé. p. 160). 

66. Festal letter from a Patriarch of Alex- 
andria to his clergy. Probably A.D. 577. 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 729 (ἐδ. p. 163). 

Neseript from the emperors Theodosius II. 
and Valentinian 111. to Apion, bishop of 
Syene and Elephantine, in reply to his 
petition for protection. Reference is 
made to churches on the island of Phile. 
A.D, 425-450, Leyden Pap. Z (Wilcken, 
Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, i. 396 it. ). 

Christian amulet, including the Lord’s 
Prayer. 6th cent. Papyrus found at 
Heracleopolis in 1899, but since burnt 
(ib. p. 429 ff, where references are given 
to other amulets). 

v. VALUE OF THE PApyriI.—The direct value to 
biblical science of the papyri above enumerated 
can be briefiy estimated. The earlier biblical 
fragments (those of the 4th cent. or earlier) are 
too few and too small to be of much textual 
importance; but so far as they go their evidence 
in the NT supports the now dominant textual 
theory δου πάλ τς with the names of Westcott and 
Hort. They range themselves with the Codices 
SB and their allies, thus supporting not merely the 
type of text which WH have shown to be earlier 
than the Textus Receptus, but that particular form 
of it (WH’s ‘ Neutral’) which there is good reason 
to associate with Egypt. In the OT nearly all the 
papyrus fragments yet discovered are later than 
the great vellum uncials, and throw no new light 
on the textual problems of the LXX; but No. 12 
is noticeable as containing a Hexaplaric text, with 
the earliest extant specimens of the symbols used 
by Origen. Outside the range of the canonical 
books, the Vienna fragment (No. 23) is too small 
to admit of any secure deductions; but the ‘ Logia’ 
papyrus is exceptionally interesting, though there 
is no evidence to establish either the immediate 
source of its contents or the amount of authenticity 
which can be allowed to them. The ‘ Ascension of 
Isaiah’ MS is also of considerable value as the 
only extant witness to the Greek text of the work ; 
and the same may be said, to a less degree, of the 
Hermas fragments (No. 28). The other theological 
papyri do not amount to very much. 

The greater part, however, of the value of the 
papyri lies in another direction, and arises from 
the light which they throw on the circumstances 
under which the LXX and the NT were written 
and circulated in the earlier ages. Occasionally 
they provide us with direct evidences of early 
Christianity, as in the case of Nos. 61-63 in the 
foregoing list; but the indirect evidence is greater, 
both in bulk and in importance. In the Greek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic period we have a mass of 
documents, literary and non-literary, written in 


67. 


68. 


the very country in which the LX-X was produced | 


and at the very sane time, and showing us both 
how books were written at that time and what 
manner of Greek was spoken by the foreign resi- 
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dents in Egypt. Similarly, in the papyri of the 
early Roman period, from the lst to the 4th cent., 
we have examples of books, letters, and business 
documents contemporary with the writers of the 
NT books, and illustrating tle methods of book 
production and book circulation before the adop. 
tion of vellum and the date of the great vellum 
uncials which are the foundation of our textual 
knowledge. The results can be indicated only 
in outline within the limits of this article. 

(a) Linguistic.—Previous to the creat discoveries 
of papyri, it was usual to treat biblical Greek as 
a thing apart, due to a combination of Hebrew 
influences with the common Greek dialect, which 
operated only in Hellenistic (Jewish-Greek) circles. 
There is, πὸ doubt, a considerable amount of 
truth in this view. Hebrew idioms naturally in- 
fluenced the translators of the LAX, and acquaint- 
ance with the LXX naturally affected the style of 
the writers of the NT; but it is a view which re- 
quires modification. The papyri show us the dia- 
leet of Greek Egypt in many forms,—the language 
of the Government official, of the educated private 
person, of the dwellers in the temples, of the 
peasantry in the villages; and in many of them, 
which cannot be suspected of being subject to 
Jewish iniluences, we find words and phrases 
previously known only in the LAX or the NT. 
Thus the ‘instrumental’ use of the preposition ἐν 
by St. Paul in 1 Co 47 (ἐν ῥάβδῳ ἔλθω πρὸς buds) has 
habitually been regarded as a Hebraism ; yet an 
exact parallel to it occurs in a group of petitions 
from a village inthe Fayum (Tebtunis Papp. 16" 
415 4511 4619 471-12 4519 Mapneious σὺν ἄλλοις πλείοσι ἐν 
μαχαίραις παραγινομένου, ἐπελθὼν Λύκος σὺν ἄλλοις ἐν 
ὅπλοις, Κ-τ.λ.). Another papyrus from the same 
neighbourhood (5012) contains the expression ἐπι- 
βαλὼν συνέχωσεν, in the sense She turned ἔο ἢ and 
blocked up’ (a canal), which may be compared 
with the obscure use of the same participle in Mk 
14” καὶ ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιεν. Prof. A. Deissmann, whi, 
if not the first to notice this topic of interest in the 
papyri, was the first to develop it at length, has 
given the following list of words occurring in the 
LXX or N'T, the use of which is elucidated or con- 
firmed by the papyri :— 

dyyapevw, ἀδελφός (Of members of religious com- 
munities), ἄδολος, ἀθέτησις, ἀκατάγνωστος, ἀμετανόητος, 
ἀναφάλαντος, ἀντιλήμπτωρ, ἀντίλημψις, ἀπέχω, ἄρκετος, 
ἀρχισωματοφύλαξ, ἀσπάζομαι, ἄφεσις (ὑδάτων), γῆ ἐν 
ἀφέσει (but here D.’sexplanation cannot be accepted, 
the phrase meaning land not held directly of the 
king), βαστάζξω, βεβαίωσις, γένημα, γογγύζω, γὙραμμα- 
τεύς, γὙράφω (γέγραπται), διάδοχος, διακούω, διῶρυξ, 
δοκίμιος, ἐάν (Ξεἄν), εἰ μήν, ἐλαιών, εἰς {-Ξ dat. commodi), 
ἐνταφιαστής, ἔντευξις, ἐνώπιον, ἐργοδιωκτής, ἐρωτᾶν (=re- 
quest), ἔσθησις, εὐΐλατος, θεμέλιον, καθαρὸς ἀπό, κατά- 
κριμα, κυριακός, λειτουργία, λικμάω, λέψ (=west, which 
is normal in the papyri), λογεία, μετὰ καί (or σὺν Kal), 
μικρός (=iunior), vedduros, νόμος (=nome, the terri- 
torial division of Egypt), ὄνομα (in such phrases as 
ἔντευξις els τὸ τοῦ βασιλέως ὄνομα), ὀφειλή, ὀψώνιον, 
παράδεισος, παρεπίδημος, πάρεσις, παστοφόριον, περιδέ- 
ξιον, περίστασις, περιτέμνεσθαι (but D.’s interpretation 
οὗ ἄσημος δ5Ξε ἀπεριτέμνητος is untenable), ὠπὸ πέρυσι, 
πῆχυς (genitive πηχῶν), ποτισμός, πρᾶγμα ἔχειν, πράκ- 
τωρ, πρεσβύτερος (designating an official), πρόθεσις 
(ἄρτων), προφήτης, πυρράκης, σιτομέτριον, σκευοφύλαξ, 
σμαράγδινος, σουδάριον, συγγενής (as court-title), συμ- 
βούλιον, συνέχω, σφραγίζω, σφυρίς, σῶμα ( = slave), 
τήρησις, υἱὸς θεοῦ (used as title of Augustus), ὑπο- 
ζύγιον(ΞΞ 8,55), ὑποπόδιον, φίλος (as court-title), χάραγμα, 
χειρόγραφον, χωρίζομαι. 

In addition to the light thus thrown on the 


* ἐσιβωλών might also he taken to mean ‘ beaping up (earth)’s; 
but the construction without an objectk would be strange, and 
the expression somewhat tautological, since συνεχοσεν alone 
would give the same sense. 
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vocabulary of the Greek Bible, the papyri furnish 
evidence with regard to the orthography and the 
grammatical forms in use in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt; but on these topics it is impossible to say 
much until the work of classifying the materials 
provided by the papyri has proceeded further than 
is at present the case. A beginning of the ap- 
plication of the material to biblical study has 
been made by A. Thumb (Die sprachgeschichtliche 
Stellung des biblischen Griechisch). 

(ὁ) Histerical.—On the historical side, the papyri 

provide a mass of information with regard to the 
usages, official and private, of Egypt under Ptole- 
maic and Roman rule, which from time to time 
throws light on the biblical narrative. We have 
letters with which to compare those which St. Paul 
wrote to his fellow-Christians ; some of them re- 
calling, by the number of salutations with which 
they conclude, the terminations of tle Epistles to 
the Remans or Colossians (e.g. Brit. Mus. Pap. 
404); others, in which a large autograph signature 
closes a letter written by a scribe, illustrating St. 
Paul’s expressions in Gal 6" (e.g. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
311, 413). We have official, legal, and business 
formulz in large numbers, including, for example, 
reports from one magistrate to another, similar to 
that sent by Claudius Lysias to Velix (Ac 237%), 
where it may be observed that the doubtful word 
of salutation, éppwoo, in v.*°, which is omitted by 
the best MSS, is decisively condemned by Egyptian 
usage, which admitted the use of this phrase only 
in letters addressed to an inferior). We have 
records of trials before magistrates, including 
brief summaries of the speeches of counsel, which 
recall the report of the speech of Tertullus in 
Ac 24°%, The double name of St. Paul (Σαῦλος ὁ 
καὶ ἸΤαῦλος) ceases to be remarkable or to cause any 
difficulty, when we find in the Egyptian census- 
lists scores of such double names, showing that it 
was eustomary for the natives of Oriental pro- 
vinces to assume a Greek or Roman name in 
addition to that which they had among their own 
people (¢.g. ᾿Ηρώδης ὁ καὶ Πετενεφρῆς, Ἰσίδωρος ὁ καὶ 
Πανᾶς, κιτ.Ἀ.). The same census-records throw an 
interesting light on the census of Quirinius recorded 
in Lk 35, They prove that a census was held every 
14 years in Keypt under Roman rule, at least as far 
back as A.D. 20; while at the same time all the ex- 
tant indications tend to show that this system did 
not exist under the Ptolemies. It is natural, there- 
fore, to regard these facts as having some bearing 
on the statement in Luke; but the only attempt to 
work out the problem in detail is that of Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay (las Christ born at Bethlehem ? 1898, 
p. 18111). A.D. 5-6 (the Egyptian year beginning 
on Aug. 29), the date of the unquestioned governor- 
ship of Quirinius, is one of tle census-years: B.C. 
10-9, the natural date for the immediately pre- 
ceding census, 15. too early for the Nativity; but 
tamsay argues that the special cireumstances of 
Judzea under Herod’s rule would account for the 
census having been held a few years later in that 
provinee—probably in B.c. 6. Complete evidence 
on the subject is not yet forthcoming; but the 
instanee is suggestive of the way in which the 
papyri may elucidate the chronology of the NT.* 

(c) Textwal.—Yet another branch of biblical study 
which is illustrated by the papyri is that of the 
history of the text. They furnish us with number- 
less examples of Greek writmeg of the period in 
which the LXX and NT were produced, and enable 
us to realize the conditions under which books cir- 
culated in the early ages of the Christian Church ; 
and thereby they suggest a natural explanation of 
the genesis, at a very early date, of the divergent 

* They may also assist Patristic chronology; e.g. Justin’s 
Apology is tixed to a point shortly after s.p. 150 by the men- 
tion of the prefect Munatiug Felix in Brit. Mus. Pap. 358. 
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types of text which we find already established by 
the time that our most ancient velluin codices were 
written. This topie has, however, been already 
dealt with (sec art. WRITING in vol. iv. pp. 951, 
952), and need not be reconsidered here. 

vi. Copric PAPYRI.*—The importance of the 
Coptie versions of the Bible for the purposes of 
textual criticism is well known (see vol. i. p. 672) ; 
but, as in the case of Greek MSS, the majority of 
the Coptic biblical MSS are on vellum. Only one 
Bohairie papyrus (a number of small fragments of 
a Psalter of the 10th cent., divided between the 
British Museum and the Rylands Library) is in 
existence; all the rest are in the Sahidic or Middle 
Egyptian dialects. With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, to be named below, the biblical papyri 
hitherto discovered are small and unimportant 
fragments. On the other hand, Coptic papyri 
have proved unexpectedly valuable in respect of 
apocryphal writings (some orthodox and others 
heretical) which were hitherto unknown, or known 
only by name and in a few quotations; while they 
also include a considerable number of Patristic 
texts and a very large quantity of documents bear- 
ing upon monastic and ecclesiastical life in Upper 
Egypt. Catalogues of these papyri are, however, 
still ahnost wholly wanting, so that no complete 
lists can be given: the following are the most 
notable individual MSS of which the existence has 
yet been notified :— 

1. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5000; a large and com- 
plete codex, containing the entire Psalter in the 
Sahidic dialect. Prob. 7th cent. Edited by E. 
A. W. Budge (The earliest known Coptic Psalter, 
London, 1898). Its text agrees markedly with 
that of the largest Greek papyrus Psalter (No. 6, 
above). 

2. Brit. Mus, MS. Or. 5984; part of a very large 
codex, containing considerable portions of the 
Sapiential books (Prov., Eccles., Song, Wisdom, 
Sirach), with one small fragment of Job, in 
Sahidic. Portions of the Song, Wisdom, and 
Sirach are wholly new, and in the other books 
the text sometimes differs from that published. 
Prob. 7th cent. Described in the forthcoming 
catalogue of Coptie MSS in the British Museum, 
by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

3. Sixteen leaves (apparently out of an original 
32) of a papyrus book at Cairo, containing a nar- 
rative of the Resurrection and conversations be- 
tween our Lord and the disciples. It appears to 
purport to be a document issued by the Apostles 
to the Church in general, for its mformation. It 
is orthodox in teaching, and directed against 
the early Gnosties, Cerinthus (MS Κόρινθος) and 
Simon being mentioned by name. The MS may 
be assigned to the 4th or 5th cent., the work itself 
to the first half of the 2nd cent. Deseribed by 
C. Sehmidt (Stizungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 1895, p. 
705 ff.), but not yet published. 

4, Papyrus at Heidelberg, containing the Acta 
Pauli in Sahidic, and showing that (1) the Acts of 
Paul and Theela, (2) the apocryphal correspondence 
between Paul and the Corinthians, (3) the Mar- 
tyrium Pauli, all hitherto generally regarded as 
independent works (but ef. opinions quoted by 
Harnack, Altchrist. Litteratur, i. 128ff.), are 
really parts of this early and popular romance, 
which for a time circulated with the canonical 
books. Prob. 7th cent. Described by C. Schmidt 
(Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, vu. 217 ff, 1897), 
but not yet published. ᾿ 

5. Twenty-two leaves of a book, partly at Berlin 
and partly at Paris, in Akhmimic dialect, con- 
taining (a) an anonymous vision of Heaven and 
Hell, imperfect at the beginning and perhaps at 


* For information with regard to this section the present 
writer is much indebted to Mr. W, E. Crum, 
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the end ; (6) prophecies of the history of the world 
and the coming of Antichrist and Messiah, entitled 
‘ Apocalypse of Elias.? A Sahidic papyrus at Paris 
contains six leaves of the latter work, coinciding 
with and supplementing the Akhmimie M8, to- 
gether with one leaf of the Apocalypse of Zeph- 
aniah. The Akh. MS is assigned to the 4th-5th 
cent., the Sah. to the 5th (the published facsimiles 
would perhaps rather suggest the 4th cent. for the 
former and the end of the δύῃ for the latter), Pub- 
lished by Steindorff (Texte αι. Unters., N. ἘΠ, i 3a, 
1899). 

6. Papyrus at Strassburg, containing two muti- 
lated leaves of an apocryphal Gospel in Sahidic, 
which, however, there is no reason to identify 
(with the editor) with the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. The narrative appears to relate 
to the period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. The papyrus is of the 5th—6th cent., 
but there seems no reason to place the composition 
of the Gospel earlier than the 3rd cent. Published 
by A. Jacoby (Hin neues Hvangelienfragment, 
Strassburg, 1900). 

7. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Gesta Pilati 
or Gospel of Nicodemus in Sahidie, of which Greek 
and Latin texts are already extant. Published by 
F. Rossi (J Papirt Copti del Mluséo Kgizio di Torino, 
1887). 

8. Papyrus at Berlin, containing (ὦ) the Hvan- 
gelium ἢ] αν (also called the Apokryphon Johan- 
nis), (Ὁ) Σοφία "Incot Χριστοῦ, (6) pags Πέτρου, in 
Sahidic. Prob. 5th cent. The ναηπροίνηι Marie 
is quoted (without title) by Trenreus (1. 29) as a 
Gnostic work, and is consequently earlier than 
circ. 185. This discovery is especially interesting 
as enabling us to test the accuracy with which 
Irenzeus represents his opponcnis’ views. De- 
seribed by C. Schmidt (Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1896, p. 839 ff.) ; the ΤΙρᾷξις ἸΤέτρου has recently been 
pablned by him (Texte x. Unters., N. F. ix. 1, 1902), 

ut the other treatises have not yet appeared. 

9. Bruce Gnostic Papyrus, at Oxford, contain- 
ing (a) the two ‘ books of Jeu,’ a work akin to the 
Pistis Sophia, but earlier in date, belonging prob- 
ably to the first half of the 3rd cent. ; (6) an un- 
named work, somewhat earlier still, being assigned 
by Schmidt to the end of the 2nd cent. Both are 
in Sahidie dialect. According to Schmidt, the first 
belongs to the Severian type of Gnosticism; the 
second to the kindred, but not identical, Sethite- 
Archontican type. Edited by C. Schmidt (7UV, 
Bd. viii. 1892). 

10. Papyrus at St. Petersburg, contaiming frag- 
ments of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, viz. the 
Acts of Bartholomew, Philip, and Andrew and 
Matthew, in Akhmimic. Edited by Ὁ. von Lemm 
(Bull. de Acad, Imp. des Sciences de St. Peters- 
burg, nouv, sér, 1, No. 4, 1890). 

11. Papyrus at Leyden, containing (a) a magical 
prayer and exorcism attributed to St. Gregory ; 
(6) the correspondence of Christ and Abgar, in 
Sahidic. Edited by Pleyte and Boeser (Manuscrits 
Coptes du Musée @Antiquités a Leide, 1897, p. 
441 {f.). 

12, Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5001, a large and com- 


plete codex of 174 leaves, containing ten Patristic | 


homilies, in Sahidic. Described in Crum’s cata- 
logue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum. 

13. Brit. Mus. Pap. 36, containing the Canons 
of Athanasius, in Sahidic. Deseribed by Crum, 
op. cit., and to be edited by him shortly in the 
publications of the Text and Translation Society. 

14. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Life of 
Athanasius and reeords of the Council of Niciea, 
Edited by F, Rossi (£ Papire (ορέϊ, 1884). 


15. Legends of saints, homilies, ete., in papyri, ! 


at Turin, cdited by Rossi, op. eit. (1885-1892). 


The numerous papyri (mostly small) contain- | 
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ing letters and other documents which illustrate 
ecclesiastical life in Egypt, fall outside the scope 
of this article. 
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WAGES.—The usual OT term for ‘wages’ is Ἵν 
sikhar ; less frequently the cognate nave maskoreth, 
and abys péullah. janx ’ethnan is the reward paid 
to a prostitute. As wages are the price paid or the 
reward given for labour, ὙΠῸ méhir, ‘ price,’ may 
sometimes* be translated ‘wages’ or ‘hire’; and 
conversely the terms for ‘wages’ are sometimes 
translated ‘reward.’+ The usual NT term 15 μισθός, 
misthos. The term ὀψώνιον, opsénion, is translated 
‘wages’ in Lk 3 (of soldiers), Ro 6* (‘ the wages 
of sin is death’), and 2 Co 115. According to 
Sanday-Headlam on Lo 6%, ὀψώνιον “ =(1) ‘* provi- 
sion-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind 
given to troops”; (2) in a more general sense, 
“wages.”’ It is used in the Apocrypha of wages 
paid to soldiers. t 

(4) OLD TESTAMENT.—There are only a few re- 
ferences to wages in the Old Testament, because in 
Israel, as in the ancient world generally, most work 
was done either by members of the family or by 
slaves. We may, however, take ‘ wages’ in a broad 
sense ag the price of labour without regard to the 
status of the labourer. [Irom this point of view 
we may consider wages as paid to five classes: (1.) 
the farmer and his family living chiefly on the 
actual produce of their work; (ii.) relations outside 
the family in its narrow modern sense; (111,) slaves ; 
(iv.) priests, soldiers, hired labourers, ete., giving 
all their time to a master: (γ.) craftsmen, smitlis, 
carpenters, etc., working for different eustomers. 
It may be as well to say at once that the available 
data are extremely ineagre, so that only general 
statements are possible. 

i. A farining fanuly living chiefly by its own 
labour on its own land depended for the return 
for its labour on its industry, the fertility of the 
land, and the stage of development of agriculture. 
These, of course, varied: for the general condition 
of things, see AGRICULTURE (in vol. 1.), PALESTINE 
(in vol. iii.), etc. But the accounts which we have 
of the fainilies of Saul and of Jesse of Bethlehem 
suggest that in earlier times the yeonien-iarmers, 
as we should call them, obtained a good return for 
their labour. The prophets of the Sth cent. (15 3" 
58 10, Am 26-8 39-10 51-12) and the Book of Nehe- 
miah (ch. 5) show that towards the close of the 
monarchy, and after the Return, the sinall farmers 
were burdened with various charges,§ taxes, usury, 
etc., and hardly made a livelihood. 

ii. Remuneration of dependents. —'There were 


| often associated with the actual family, more 


distant relations and other dependents. These 
shared the work and the life of the iamily, prob- 
ably, as a rule, on no fixed terms, but receiving, 
as we should say, board aud lodgmg; living ‘as 


* ag. Mie 34, ft e.g. Ru 222, 

ΕἼ Mac 328 1432, and (apparently) 1 Es 496, 

§ This is rather an inference for the period of the close of the 
monarchy. 
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one of the fanuly,’ but often with inferior comfort 
and less consideration. Thus tlie ‘ poor relation’ 
would be provided for; and ‘the poor within thy 
gates and the Levite,’ wlio are so often commended 
to the charity of the pious Israelite (Ex 23", Dt 
1218. 19 1426-29 [57 8), would no doubt be expected to 
render some service to their benefactors. Thus 
Moses kept the flocks of his father-in-law Jcthro 
(Ex 81); and Jacob, at the beginning of his sojourn 
with Laban, rendered similar service for board and 
lodging (Gn 29). The sequel (cf. 8 iv.) shows that 
dependents might also become hired servants at 
fixed wages. 

lll. Ltenvuncration of slaves. —Their remuneration, 
like that of the previous class, consisted of ‘all 
found,’ and varied according to the circumstances, 
character, and goodwill of the master. We should 
gather that the slaves were well treated, as is 
commonly the case in the East. See also art. 
SERVANT in vol. iv. 

iv. Wages of hirclings in continual employment. 
—The class of whom we read most are the priests ; 
their wages in earlier times consisted of a share of 
the sacrifices, and of freewill offermgs. Probably, 
asa rule, either a priest had land as a family in- 
heritance, or the sanctuary held land. Some priests 
received a stipend from the owners of a private or 
tribal sanctuary. Moses’ grandson was hired by 
Micah of Ephraim to be priest of his sanctuary 
for a yearly salary of 10 pieces of silver (shekels), 
a suit of clothes, and his board and lodging (Jg 
1710. 22), No doubt this was fairly liberal; yet when 
the Danites invited him to go with them ‘he was 
ems ’ (Polyehrome Bible), probably expecting a 
arger income. Thus he became priest of the 
sanctuary of the northern Danites at Dan. The 
Priestly Code has very large ideas as to the proper 
revenues of priests and Levites, but these were 
never fully realized; see art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES 
(in vol. iv.), §8f,§10b. 

In early times there were no professional soldiers ; 
probably the leader or the king may have made 
some contribution of provisions or arms to the levy 
engaged in actual warfare. The chief wage of the 
soldier was plunder. The bodyguard, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the forces of horsemen and 
chariots must lave received some regular pay and 
have been provided with fodder and stabling, board 
and lodging (1 K 4°55), In 2 Ch 25° Amaziah hires 
100,000 mercenaries for 100 talents of silver; the 
hirmg would be for a single campaign, which might 
perhaps last a month. The wages of a successful 
soldier would be angmented by royal gifts, as in 
the case of David (18 17%), and grants of land. 
Thus we read in 18 8+ * The king will take your 
fields, and vineyards, and oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and will give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your grain, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants.’ 

Little is said about the pay οὗ other classes of 
hirelings. dacob purchased a wife by seven years’ 
service (Gu 9918), and of course had ‘all found’ 
during the period; afterwards he was paid by a 
portion of the increase of the flock (307): but 
we do not know the normal price of wives; it 
wobably depended on the eagerness of the would- 

e son-in-law. 

The hireling is not referred to in the JE legisla- 
tion (Ten Commandments, Book of the Covenant, 
etc.), so that, apparently, work for wages was rare 
in early times. It increased with the growth of 
civilization. ‘The hirelings were sufficiently numer- 
ous to be the subject of ordinances in the later 
codes, Dt 24%, Ly 22! (H), Ex 12°(P). The pay- 
ment of wages would be increased by the attempt 
of the Pricstly Code (Lv 939-85) to minimize slavery 
amongst the Jews. The hireling seems to have : 
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been at the mercy of his employers as te the 
amount of his wages, and even as to getting thein 
paid at all. Laban changed Jacob’s wages ten 
times (Gn 817. Both the Prophets and the Law 
intervene on behalf of the wage-earner (Dt 24", 
Jer 221%) Mal 3°); he was to be paid promptly, 
usually, as it seems, at the end of each day (Dt 
2415) Lv 19:3, Job 72), but Lv 25° refers to a ‘ servant 
hired year by year.’ The hireling was considered 
inferior in industry to a slave, of whom it is said 
in Dt 15% ‘to the double of the hire of a hireling 
hath he served thee.” In the earlier periods of 
Israelite history, when almost every family had 
its own land, it would be the exceptionally poor 
‘ne’er-do-well’ who was on bad terms witl: his kin, 
or the foreigner, that hired himself mto service. 
Dt 244 speaks of the hireling as ‘poor and needy 
. . . of thy brethren or of thy strangers.’ Natur- 
ally the connexion of the hireling with the family 
was less close than that of the slave; he has no 
share in the family sacra; he may not eat the 
passover (Ex 12[P]); nor may the hired servant 
of a priest eat the holy food (Lv 22), When we 
consider these facts, together with the control of 
tlie labour market by the employer, and the full 
advantage which the latter took of the situation, 
we may be sure that the usual rate of wages 
afforded only a bare subsistence to the free labourer. 
The description of the miserable condition of the 
working δ paeed in Job 241°? will refer to hired 
servants. In the case of the corvée, or compulsory 
service for public works, no wages were paid be- 
yond food and lodging. The corvée was used by 
Solomon to build the temple (1 K 5% 124), and 
doubtless by other kings and nobles (Jer 221). 

v. Weges for occasional picces of work. — Pro- 
phets, priests, judges, etc., received payment under 
different names for the occasional scrvices rendered 
by them to their clients (Mic 81). These payments 
or fees were variously known as gifts, shares of 
victims (cf. above), or even bribes. The gifts or 
bribes varied with the importance of the occasion, 
the wealth of the giver, and the standing of the 
recipient. Saul considered that Sarhuel would 
accept a quarter of a shelxel as a suflicient fee for 
information about his lost asses (18 9%). Jeroboam’s 
wife going to Ahijah, disguised as an ordinary 
woman, took him ‘ten loaves, and cracknels, and 
a cruse of honey’ (1 K 148. But the princes who 
consulted Joseph (Gn 414%), Balaam (Nu 22), and 
Daniel (Dn 2° 5816), made them munificent offers of 
wealth, power, and lionour. 

There are references to various kinds of erafts- 
men who must have worked ‘ by the job’ so to 
speak, especially to smiths and carpenters, but we 
are not told how they were paid. Judah’s payment 
of a kid to Tamar (Gn 3817) may be mentioned 
here. 

Code of Hammurabi.—This code, which is dated about B.e. 
2285-2249 (Johns), includes provisions as to the fees to be paid 
to doctors and builders; and as to the wages of boatmen, 
reapers, threshers, shepherds, labourers, brickmakers, tailors, 
stonecutters, and carpenters ; and as to the hire of oxen, cows, 
waggons, and boats. If a doctor performs for a noble a suc- 
cessful operation for a wound or an abscess in the eye, he 
receives ten shekels of silver; if for a poor man, five; if fora 
slave, two. But if the noble dies or loses his eye, the dovtor’s 
hands are cut off; in the case of ἃ slave, the doctor replaces 
him if he dies; pays half his price if he loses his eye, For 
minor operations, the doctor receives five, three, or two shekels, 
accordine to the rank of his patient. A cow- or sheep-doctor 
receives one-sixth of a shelcel of silver for a cure, and pays the 
owner a quarter of the animal’s value if it dies. A builder is to 
be paid in proportion to the size of the house ; and if it collapses 
through faulty construction and the owner is killed, the builder 
is to be put to death; if other damage is caused, suitable con- 
pensation is to be paid. ; 

Oxen, boatmen, reapers, threshers, and shepherds were hired 
for the year; the hire for the ox being 4 gier* of corn, of a 
boatman or thresher 6, of a reaper or shepherd 8. 

There were also hirings by the day, as follows: (a) reckoned 


“cs if I ee 


* Worth, according to Johns, a shekel of silver per gur. 
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in ka* of corn; for threshing, ox 20, ass 10, calf 1; oxen, 
wargon, and driver, 180; or waggon, 40; (Ὁ) reckoned in Set of 
silver ; boat, 3; carpenter, 4; tailor, brickmaker, or stonecutter, 
53 labourer, for first five months of the year, 6; for the last 
geven months, 5. <A freight boat to carry 60 στὸ" of corn could 
be hired for one-sixth of a shekel a day. 

In this code many regulations are laid down as to slaves; 
little is said as to their treatment or the provision made for 
their maintenance, but we may conclude that they were treated 
with the comparative humanity and consideration usually ac- 
corded to them in the ancient East. For instance, the code 
implies that a master would be willing to pay two shekels, or 
the equivalent of three months’ wages to a shepherd, for the 
cure of aslave. Moreover, if a slave married a free woman, the 
children were free. 

It will be noticed that wages, as in medisval codes, are fixed 
by law. We may surmise, from the analogy of the Middle Ages, 
that these regulations were made in the interests of the em- 
ployers ; and that, practically, the rates fixed were a minimum, 
and that higher wages were often paid. 


(B) Tort APOCRYPHA AND THE New TESTA- 
MENT.—The references to wages in the Apocrypha 
and the New Testament are still comparatively 
few, and do not suggest that any very important 
changes had taken place. 

i. The farmers, ete., profited by the order main- 
tained by the Roman government and the Herods, 
but probably this advantage was more than counter- 
balanced by the weight of taxation and the fraudu- 
lent extortions of the publicans. 

ii. Dependents, poor relations, ete., probably 
were very much in the same position as of old, 

111. SZaves were still well treated in the East, and 
fairly well when serving in the houseliolils of Greeks 
or even Romans, but the provision made for slaves 
working in faetories or on large farms, or manning 
ships, was often scanty and sordid. Cf. art, SERVANT 
in vol, iv. 

iv. Wages paid for continuous service.—In To 54 
the angel Raphael, professing himself to be a 
member of a distinguished Jewish family akin to 
Tobit, is hired by the latter as travelling com- 
panion to his son, and subsequently sent to collect 
a large debt; so that hired servants were sometimes 
placed in positions of trust. Raplael’s wages were 
to be a drachma a day and ‘all found,’ with the 
promise of a bonus at the end of the engagement 
if he gave satisfaction. Similarly, the labourers in 
the vineyard (Mt 20) received a denarion or denarius, 
whose value ‘ was the same as that of’ the drachma 
‘in ordinary transactions’ (art. MONEY in vol. iii. 
p. 428"). The shekel contained rather more silver 
than a half-erown, and the denarins about # as 
much silver as a shilling; probably, too, the 
labourers received food. The mere statement of 
the weight of silver, however, tells us nothing as 
to real wages; and to a large extent our data 
rather serve to fix the value of silver than the 
real wages of labour. If we may reckon the price 
of wheat in NT times at from 16s. to £l a 
quarter, a denarius or drachma, about 94d. a 
day, with food, would be very roughly equivalent 
to the present wages of a London charwoman, 
about 2s. a day with food, wheat being about 29s. 
a qrlarter. 

We are toldt that before the time of Julius 
Cesar a foot-soldier was paid 4 of a denarius a 
day, a centurion 2, a horse-soldier a denarius ; 
that these wages were doubled by Julius Cesar, 
and further increased by Augustus, and again by 
Domitian. The Praetorian guards received double 
pay. 

There are various references to the payment of 
wages and the services of wage-carners. Sir 7” 
speaks of the ‘hirelme who giveth thee his life’ 
(marg. ‘soul’), On the other hand, we are bidden 
(Sir 37") not ‘to take counsel . . . with a hireling 
in thy house about finishing his work.’ It was 
still necessary (Sir 34”, and later still Ja 5%) to 
denonnee those who kept back the wages of their 


* 300 ka=1 gur (Johns). | 180 §e=1 shekel (Johns). 
t Ramsay's Roman Antiquities, p. 591. 
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hired servants, 
1 Mac 6”. 

In Mk 1” Zebedee has a paid erew (μισθωτοί) for 
his fishing-boat ; and hired servants (μίσθιοι) appear 
in the parables of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15 19) and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 20!» *). The 
former implies that the household of a wealthy man 
included several hired servants ; and the latter, that 
there was a class of free labourers who were, as in 
the Old Testament, hired and paid by the day. So, 
too, the reaper receives wages (Jn 4°", Ja δ). The 
service of the ‘hireling’ or free labourer is still 
lightly esteemed : ‘the hireling . .. fleeth because 
he is an hireling, and eareth not for the sheep’ (Jn 
1013), and the Apostles style themselves and their 
fellow-Christians the ‘slaves’ (δοῦλοι), never the 
‘hired servants,’ of Christ. The preachers of the 
gospel receive wages, ‘hire’ (μισθός), from men 
whom they serve (Lk 10’, 2Co 118, 1 Ti 58), God is 
said to give ‘ hire’ or wages (Mt 5” 208, He 115 ete.); 
on the other hand, there are ‘the wages (ὀψώνια) of 
sin’ (Ro 655) and ‘the wages (μισθοί) of unrighteous- 
ness’ (2 P 2 ete.). 

Mt 5%! ‘whosoever shall impress thee to go one 
mile’ implies the existence of the corvée or exaction 
of forced labour. 

v. The wages of occasional service. —'The Apoc- 
rypha and the New Testament give us no definite 
information as to the payment for pieces of work 
done by smiths, carpenters, etc. 


Mercenary soldiers appear in 
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SHIPS AND BOATS.—Under the designation 
‘ships’ are included in the Bible vessels of all 
sizes, from the sea-going ships whose Phenician 
erews ‘did their business in great waters’ (Ps 
107%), and traded for kings Solomon and Hiram 
(1 Ik 950. 37. 28) from the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
in the Red Sea to OPHIR in the Indian or Arabian 
Sea, down to the mere fishing-boats of the Sea of 
Tiberias (Jn 6! 911}; called Sea of Galilee in Mt 
418 Mi 7%, Jn 6!; and Lake of Gennesaret in 
Lk 5), such as that in whieh our Lord was 
awakened from sleep during a storm and rebuked 
the wind and sea and reproached His timid dis- 
ciples for their want of faith (Lk 87°), « Boats’ 
are mentioned in the AV only twice. The term 
is applied once to what were, apparently, lake 
fishing-craft (Jn 6° 7° πλοιάριον). Itis used again, 
in the story of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, 
of the boat (σκάφη) of a sea-going ship which was 
hoisted up on aecount of bad weather after being 
towed astern during the first part of the voyage 
(Ac 273%), This boat was afterwards lowered again 
by the erew of the ship, but cut adrift by the 
soldiers on St. Paul’s advice (vv.° 3°), * 

A, SHIPS oF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—It scems 
proper to make mention here, as belonging to the 
category of ‘ships,’ although denominated an ‘ark’ 
(π35), of the προ three-decked vessel said to have 
been built by Noah under Divine direction (Gn 
013. 15. 16), and apparently without mast, sail, or any 
means of steermg or propulsion. It was to be of 
gopher wood (an unknown timber), and was in- 
tended as a means of saving Noah and his family, 
and such animals as were necessary for the per- 


* A ‘ferry-boat’ is perhaps mentioned in 25 1915, if the MT 
Aaya AI is correct, although such a meaning of 71Ay 
is not found elsewhere. But prob. Wellhauseu (followed by 
Driver, et al.) is right in reading ἄν 122)» ‘and they crossed 
over the ford.’ This is implicitly supported by the LXX za] 
ἐλειτούργησαν τὴν λειτουργίαν (t.e., by confusion of Ἵ and Ἢ, 
ΠΊΞΡΠ γ13}8}, the reading adopted by Budde in SBOT). 
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petuation of the species, from destruction by water. 
If we assume the form of the ark to be conceived 
as that of an ordinary ship, we have no historical 
mention of its dimensions as given in Gn 6" being 
exceeded until the construction of the Great 
Eastern steamship, built at Millwall by Brunel 
in 1858, with accommodation for 4000 passengers, 
and with a capacity of 24,000 tons, which is slightly 
in excess of the apparent size of the ark. 
further, art. FLOOD in vol. ii. p. 16. The earliest 
Scripture mention of ships properly so called (ny) 
is in Gn 498, where Zebulun is spoken of in the 
Blessing of Jacob asa haven forthem. The next 
is in Nu 9453, where the Balaam oracles speak of 
ships from the coast of IXITTIM as taking part in 
the destruction of Assyria. These latter would 
be ships of war as distinguished from commercial 
ones. Merchant ships are mentioned in 1 K 95 (ef. 
10% ‘a navy of TARSHISH’); and in Ps 107** is 
given the heart-stirring description of a sailor’s life 
in a sea-going ship. In Pr 31" the foresight of the 
thrifty housewife forms the point of comparison 
between her and the merchant ships which bring 
goods from afar. In Pr 30" ‘the way of a ship in 
the midst of the sea’ is mentioned as one of the 
four things which were too wonderful for the 
writer, The absence of chart and compass, with 
the sun and stars only for a enide to the Phenician 
mariner, and these often, as in St. Paul’s voyage 
(Ac 27°), invisible, made the art of navigation a 
mystery known only to those who, like these 
experts, were gifted with the hereditary instinet 
of their profession. Moreover, the pressure of the 
wind on the sails from a direction opposed to the 
ship’s course, nevertheless urging her through the 
water on the way she would go, seems almost as 
wonderful as that the disposition of the muscles 
and feathers of an eagle should enable it to soar 
to invisible heights, or swoop to the earth in a 
moment without apparent motion of its wings, or 
that the slippery serpent should glide rapidly over 
a smooth rock without any external means of 
locomotion. In 1 Kk 950 ([ 2 Ch 8112) and 10” (|| 2 Ch 
971) we have the account of the building of Solo- 
mon’s merchant ships at ‘Ezion-geber at the 
head of the Gulf of “Akabah, and the furnishing 
of them with experienced Phoenician pilots by 
Hiram king of Tyre, the friend of Solomon’s father, 
David ; and of their voyage to Ophir and back 
with 420 talents of gold (equal to £2,583,000). The 
last of the above ῬΆΒΗΒΕΒΕ has a notice of the tri- 
ennial visit of Solomon’s and Hiram’s ships ‘to 
Tarshish,’* bringing back gold and silver (the 
latter being considered so plentiful as to be re- 
garded of no account), ivory, apes, and peacocks. 
These were genuine sea-going ships, and the whole 
of the above references, except those from Genesis 
and Numbers, relate to the same century and to 
the 40 years of Solomon’s reign (c. 970-930 B.C.), 
when Tyre was at the height of its prosperity, and 
Shashank (Shishak) L, of the 22nd dynasty, or lis 
immediate predecessor, was the ruling Pharaoh of 
Egypt. Unfortunately, the Pheenicians have not 
left us either literature or sculptures from which we 
can form an idea of the kind of ships used on these 
voyages; nor have we any Assyrian representa- 
tions of them until two centuries later in the time 
of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, when all the sea 
trade of the Assyrians was in the hands of the 


Phenicians, who had also absorbed that of the | 


Egyptians (Herodot. i. 1). A century later still 
* The Chronicler here confuses a ‘ship of Tarshish’ (i.e. a 
large vessel fitted to go long voyages) with a ship going fo 
Tarshish. Wherever the latter port was, whether (as most 
believe) identical with Tartessus in Spain, or. Tarsus, or some 
district in Greece or Italy, it could not have been reached by a 
vessel sailing from ‘Ezion-geber unless by circumnavigating [on 
yen ground a most unlikely supposition) the continent of 
rica. 


See, | 


Ezekiel (275°) speaks of the royal merchant ships 
of Tyre, which traded with Syria and various 
Mediterranean ports and to the far East, as having 
planks of fir and masts of cedar, whilst the oars 
were of oak of Bashan, and the benches of the 
rowers of ivory inlaid in wood from the isles of 
Kittim, the sails of fine embroidered linen, their 
crews from Zidon and Arvad, and their pilots from 
Tyre. But this description, although no doubt 
applicable to the royal yachts, may be considered 
to some extent poetical as applied to commercial 
ships. 

The question of the much disputed situation of 
the port of Ophir to which Solomon’s ships traded 
from ‘Ezion-geber in the Gulf of ‘Akabah, bringing 
back gold, ivory, almug trees, and peacocks (1 K 
058. 10"), belongs to another section of this Dic- 
tionary (see art. OPHIR in vol. iii.); but the leneth 
of time occupied in the voyage, inferred from the 
interval of three years (1 Ix 1053) between the arrivals 
of the ships at ‘Kzion-geber, indicates a great dis- 
tance, such as Central or Southern Africa, or the 
island of Ceylon, where peacocks still abound. 
Such voyages would necessitate the ships being 
laid up in some safe port between the months of 
May and October, during the bad weather and 
heavy sea which accompany the §.\W. monsoon, 
as is the case at the present day with the Indian 
and Arab trading vessels which annually frequent 
the port of Berbereh opposite to Aden.* 

Although we have no contemporary representa- 
tions of Vhoenician sea-goine slips of Solomon’s 
time, we have drawings of Egyptian ones to refer 
to of a much more ancient date, and of a type 
after which we may suppose the ships of the early 
Phoenicians and those of Hiram and Solomon to 
have been constructed. These drawings, no doubt, 
give us a faithful picture of the ships, their crews, 
and their merchandise from a general poimt of 
view ; but they are more or less conventional, and 
the technical errors in our own marine historical 
pictures point to the necessity of not relying too 
much upon aceuracy of nautical detail, as the 
drawings may have been made by artists who did 
not take part in the expeditions and were not sea- 
men. Unfortunately, also, many important de- 
tails are missing from the models of ancient ships 
in the museums. The Egyptian ships were for 
the most part unloaded at a port in the Red Sea, 
and their cargoes transferred overland to Joptos 
on the Nile. 

The first Red Sea voyage of which we have any 
knowledge is mentioned in an inscription at Wady 
Gassis, near Kosseir, in the Valley of Hamma- 
m4&t, on the road from Koptos to the Ned Sea. 
This commemorates the expedition sent by Pharaoh 
Sankh-Ka-Ra of the llth (a Theban) dynasty to 
the ‘ Land of Pudnit’ (or Punt), the site of which is 
as much disputed as that of Oplur or Tarshish, 
and is considered by M. Edouard Naville to be but 
a ‘vague geographical designation.’ See, further, 
art. PuT in vol. iv. p. 1761. The destination of 
the expedition was evidently, however, somewhere 
in Tropical Africa, and was in all probability in 
the vicinity of the present Somaliland on the east 
coast, where there existed an cnérepdt for the 
ivory, frankincense, myrrh, gold dust, and ostrich 
| feathers, and for the ostrich eggs so much prized 
by the Egyptians of those days. This first ex- 
pedition to Punt must have taken place, according 
to Brugsch, 250 years after the founding of Tyre, 
if Herodotus (ii. 44) was correctly informed by the 
Tyrians, t.e. about 1500 years before the time of 
Solomon, and 500 years before the birth of Abra- 
ham; but, according to Mariette, even earlier than 
| this. We have no account of this expedition, nor 
* Findlay’s Directory for the Navigation of the Indian Ocean, 
| 1870, p. 559. 
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any sculptures showing the kind of ships employed 
on. it. 

The next inportant Red Sea expedition men- 
tioned on the monuments was sent during the 
18th dynasty, also to the Land of Punt, in the 
reign of queen Hatsepsu 1., sister of Thothmes II. 
(during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt); 
the seulptures on the walls of Deir el-Balri, near 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, fully illustrate 
this important event, including the ships used (see 
Ilinders Petrie, Aestory of Egypt, τι. 82f1.). The 
place of departure by the overland route from 
the Nile to the hed Sea, on the outward voyage, 
as well as the port of reshipment of the goods 
brought by the expedition on its return by the 
same route, was doubtless the ancient Koptos 
(now Qoft), as in the earlier expedition before 


mentioned ; the Red Sea port ef embarkation and | 
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disembarkation being Tua or GEnmun, known 
later as Philoteras (after it had heen so renamed 
by the Ptolemies), and now as Old Kosseir, not 
far from the modern port of that name in lat. 
26° 7’ N., and distant from Keptos about 100 miles. 
As regards the African port depicted in the seulp- 
tures as the object of the expedition, and called 
the Land of Punt, there is some doubt. But for 
the African cbhony (Dalbergia melanoxylon, G.P.R., 
s0 much in request for temple furniture in Egypt) 
and other trees whieh are represented as growing 
near the place of landing,* the land-locked port of 
Berbereh already spoken of, which has always 
heen a great mart for the produets of the interior, 
might be intended ; and even these trees may have 
heen artistically introduced to indicate a part of 
ilrese products. 

Although the Children of Israel must, at the 
time of queen Hatsepsu’s expedition, have been at 

* These trecs are nob now found near the seashore. 
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the height of their prosperity in the land of Goshen 
(Gn 47% *7, Ex 19, which they had inhabited for 
more than a century, it is probable that, as their 
occupation was that of shepherds and cattle- 
dealers located in the midst of the Delta, they 
would see and know but httle of what was going 
on so far south of them as Koptes and Thehes, 
and absolutely nothing of the sea-going ships of 
which the expedition was composed. Consequently, 
no knowledge of the building or handling of ships 
or boats was carried away with them from Egypt 
at the time of the Exodus; and the forty years of 
subsequent wandering in the wilderness would 
have suthced to ensure the obliteration from their 
memories of any such knowledge had it been 
aequired. 

It was not until the reign of Solomon that the 
Israelites conimenced to build ships (1 K 9°), an 


TOMB OF ANTA, BG. 3600, 
ANTA STANDING BY TI CABIN. 
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art which, through the friendship of Hiram king 
of Tyre for David and his son (28 541 Ch 14 
and 1 1ζ 5), they learned from the Phicnicians, 
who supplied the pilots and mariners for these 
ships (1 Καὶ 953), Whether the Pheenieians brought 
their knowledge of shipbuilding with them from 
Western Arabia at the time of their carly 
migration (Herod. i, 1, vii. 89) or learnt it from 
the Egyptians, is a mystery. Boatbuilding was 
eertainly a very ancient art in Egypt, as m the 
tomb of Ti at Sakara (Sth dynasty, ον. 5680--1500— 
3660 B.c. [Petrie]) it is represented in the wall] 
seulptures in all its details. 

The merchant ships of queen Hatsepsu’s expedi- 
tion to the Land of Pint, as dclineated on the walls 
of the temple of Deir el-Balim,* are long vessels 
curved upwards at each extreme, as we see the 
Pheenician triremes of the 7th eent. B.C. depicted 

* Byyp. Eaupl. Fund, pt. iii. vol. 15, pl. xxii, lxviii., Ixxiy., 
Ch figs, ὁ απὸ 4 on p. 864. 
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on the Assyrian monuments, but without their | and Koman ships of later date. <A noticeable 


figureheads ; the stern is recurved towards the 
bow like the uplifted trunk of an elephant, and 
ends in a trumpet mouth—the couventional repre- 
sentation of the papyrus plant—a form adopted 
also by the Phoenicians and Assyrians; there is 
also a raised forecastle and poop. ‘The mast, in- 
stead of being of the more ancient ‘ sheerlegs’ 
form (as we see it in fig. 1 on the walls of the tomb 
of Anta at Deshasheh, 5th dynasty, ὃ. B.c. 3600), 


consists of a single spar, placed a little forward of | 


the centre of the ship, and is kept in its place by 
‘shrouds’ and a ‘stay’; whilst additional support, 
when the sail is set, is given by a pair of very stout 
‘jeers,’ or halliards, attached to each side of the 
‘bunt,’ or middle of the ‘ yard,’ and secured to the 
gunwale of the vessel. The sail is of the square 
form and secured to two yards, the lower of which 
is as long as the ship herself, but the upper one is 
a good deal shorter. Hach yard isin two pieces, 
‘fished’ together in the middle of its length by 
means of cordage, the centre of the lower yard 
being securely lashed to the mast near the level 
of the gunwale. ‘This lower yard is supported by 
numerous ‘lifts’ * at uniform intervals (apparently 
about seven in number on each side), which are 
‘rove’ through ‘sheaves’ or ‘snatehes’ placed one 
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arrangement for strengthening these sea-going 
ships is a tightly stretched and very stout cable 
secured to the bow and stern in the centre of the 
ship, inside, passing high over the heads of the 
rowers, and supported on strong wooden props with 
This is doubtless to afford support 
to the weakest or curved portion of the ship at her 
two ends, neither of which is water-borne—a very 
necessary precaution under such conditions when a 
vessel is straining ina heavy sea. Assuming the 
distance between the rowers to be 4 ft., the space 
between the foremost oar and the extremity of the 
bow is about 18 ft. in length, so that the total 
length of the ships appears to have becn 102 ft., of 
which a length of about 58 ft. only is water-borne, 
the remainder being the eurves of the bow and 
stern. A row of port-holes, corresponding in 
number to the oars, is indicated on the side of the 
ships below the gunwale. These were probably 
intended for a second tier of oars, aS we see in 
the Phoenician and Assyrian triremes of the 7th 
and 8th cents. B.c. The ships are steered, not 
‘by a single rudder passing through the keel,’ as 
in the more moderu arrangement described by 
Herodotus (ii. 96), but by two very stout paddles, 
one on each quarter, having simple broad blades 
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above the other at the head of the mast, so that 
one rope answers for a lift on both sides of the 
yard. These lifts are so tightened as to give to the 
yard the form of a bow curving upwards at each 
extremity. The head of the sail is attached, in 
accordance with modern usage, to the upper yard, 
which cau be hoisted to the masthead when the 
sail is set, or lowered so as to lie on the lower yard 
or remain aloft with the sail ὁ brailed up’ at plea- 
sure. This upper yard has a single lift on each 
side, attached half-way between the mast and the 
yardarm. ‘The ‘ foot’ of the sail is attached to the 


ower yard at intervals when the sail is set, but | 


quite detached from it when the sail isfurled. The 
‘braces’ of the upper yard (not always represented 
in the drawings) are single ropes attached to the 
upper yard at the same spot as the lifts, and lead 
thence to the deck or gunwale; they were usually 
under the control of the helmsman, as we see them 
on the walls of the tomb of Anta at Deshdsheh. 
There are 15 oarsmen, seated on cither side of the 
ships, all engaged in rowing (not pushing the 


oars), although the sails are set (pl. bexiii.), and only | 


one man plies each of the 30 oars—a universal rule 
in ancient ships. The distance between the rowers 
ina fore and aft direction is, apparently, about 4 
ft., but possibly only 2 cubits, as we see in Greek 


* Precisely as shown in the model of an Indian ship in the 
Tndiaa Institute Museum at Oxford. 


without the remarkable letter D form of the 
Phoenician ones represented on the Assyrian monu- 
ments in the time of Sennacherib, but having long 
‘looms’ or handles, which first pass through 
‘strops,’ or loops of rope, placed on the gunwale 
midway between the upper end of the stern-curve 
and the point where the stern first touches the 
water; immediately above these strops, at a 
vertical height of about 4 ft., the upper portion 
of the looms rests on the summit of a post fixed 
to the gunwale close to the strop; here is placed 
a crutch or notch in which the loom revolves by 
means of a tiller fixed to its upper portion and 
curving downwards to the hand of the helmsman 
below. The ordinary mode of steering was pre- 
cisely as by the modern rudder, the normal position 
of the blades of the paddles being nearly vertical 
and ‘ fore and aft.’ We see the same arrangement 
of tiller in the papyrus sail-boats painted on the 
tomb of the priestess of Mera at Deshasheh,* a 
few miles south of the Fayum (not to be confounded 
with the tomb of Mera at Sakaérah, belonging also 
to the 5th dynasty), nearly 2000 years before queen 
Ilatsepsu’s time. A stout stirrup of rope is attached 
to the upper part of the post on which the loom 
rests, and hangs over the outside of the ship, appar- 
ently for the helmsman to put one of his feet in 
whilst he placed the other against the outside of 
* Hgyp. Hapl. Fund, vol. 15, pl. xxvii. See above, fig. 2. 
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the ship in order to obtain leverage in working the 

addle on special occasions when the loom must 
1ave been previously lifted out of the crutch ; but 
the stirrup may also have been used to support 
the rudder-paddle when not in use, or when it 
was ‘triced up.’ Occasionally ships had only one 
rudder-paddle, as shown in tomb paintings and in 
the model of the Scandinavian ship lately found 
at Christiania, to be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Collec- 
tion at Oxford, which rudder-paddle being on the 
starboard side explains the derivation of this word 
from ‘ steer-board.’ Other tomb paintings show as 
many as three rudder-paddles on one side. Four- 
oared boats, without masts or sails, are also repre- 
sented in the Deir el-Bahri paintings of qneen 
Hatsepsu’s expedition as bringing olf goods to the 
ships, and these have only one paddle-rudder, 
which is shipped in a crutch in the centre of the 
stern, but with the same stirrup as shown in the 
ships. 

There is no visible anchor of any kind on board 
tle ships, nor any arrangement for using one; but 
the pilot ou the forecastle has a long pole in his 
hand with which he is sounding the depth of the 
water. The only anchor used in those early days 
was a heavy weight, generally a large stone or a 
basket full of smaller ones. No anchor, properly 
so called, is represented in any Egyptian sculpture 
or painting, The hooked anchor (ἄγκυρα) is first 
mentioned by the poet Pindar (1. v. 18) in the 5th 
cent. B.C. ; it was without flukes. Homer always 
uses the word εὐναί, meaning a stone anchor; and 
Ephorus, the historian of the 4th cent. B.c. (Strabo, 
vil. 3), attributed the invention of the two-armed 
anchor to Anacharsis, a Scythian prince of the 6th 
cent. B.C. In the time of Herodotus (11, 96) the 
merchant ships of the Egyptians on the Nile, when 
salling down stream, used a heavy stone attached 
to a rope from the stern as a drag to keep their 
heads straight, in conjunction with a raft of 
tamarisk floating on the water, attached to the 
bow, so as to be acted on by the current wlhrich 
pulled the ship down stream, whilst the stone held 
her back, as is still the practice on the river 
Euphrates ;* but there is no mention of the use 
of a bow anchor, whether of stone or any other 
material. 

The form of the Egyptian ships admitted of their 
lying at anchor as easily by the stern as by the 
head, and, paddles which could be lifted out of the 
water being uscd instead of rudders, there was no 
fear of the latter being broken by the sea, as was 
the case when the modern rudder, hung on ‘ gud- 
geons’ by means of ‘ pintles,’ was substituted in 
later times. The advantage of anchoring by the 
stern in narrow waters or when suddenly shoaling 


water at night, as in the case of St. Paul’s ship off 


the island of Melita (Ac 9755 7°), where the rudder- 
paddles were triced up clear of the water, is 
obvious. But this vessel had means of anchoring 
by the bows if desired (v.*°), and no doubt the 
Egyptian ships also; large stones, wooden tubes, 
or sacks filled with lead or other heavy weights 
being used as anchors. 

The masts of queen Hatsepsu’s ships were prob- 
«bly derived, like the Egyptian ships in the time 
of Herodotus (ii. 96), and even at the present 
day, from the gum-arabie tree of Nubia (Acaca 
nilotica, Delile), known to modern Arabs as the 
sont, a corruption of the ancient EHeypt name 
shant, which is as old as the 4th dynasty, or of 
one of the inany varieties of this tree in that 
region. The equally common seyidl, or ‘ash’ of 
the ancient Egyptians (Acacia scyal, Delile), which 
Canon Tristram supposes to be the ‘ shittinn ’ wood 
of the Bible (Ex 25. 26. 37. 38), is scarcely more 
thau ἃ variety of the sond, and, like it, is frequently 

* Chesney, vol. i. p. 640, 
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mentioned in the hieroglyphs, and is of the same 
antiquity. 

The ships of Solomon built at ‘Ezion-geber (1 Καὶ 
956) were probably of the fir and cedar supplied by 
Hiram (1 Κα 5%%°), which do not grow in Egypt 
or Nubia, although much imported for use in Egyp- 
tian temples froin the 5th dynasty downwards. 
No mention, however, is made in the Bible of 
the material used in shipbuilding. According to 
Onesecritus, chief pilot to Alexander the Great 
(Pliny, vi. 24), the ships which traded in the 5th 
cent. B.C. between Taprobane (Ceylon) and the 
country of the Prasians (Caleutta) during four 
months of the year, the voyage lasting 20 days, 
were rigged like the Nile boats, and were built 
of papyrus stems as we see them in process of 
construction depicted 3000 years earlier on the 
walls of the tomb of Anta at Deshdsheh; but 
these were only coasting vessels. The Egyptian 
merchant vessels in the time of Herodotus are 
described by him (11, 96) as being built with- 
out ribs, the planks, 2 cubits in length, being 
arranged ‘like bricks’ (2.6. probably the planking 
was double, the middle of the outer plank over- 
laying the two ends of the inner one), and joined 
together by long ‘tree-nails’; the planks were 
caulked with stems of ‘byblus’ (Papyrus anti- 
quorum, L.), the sails being made of the same 
material, which seems incredible ; but whether of 
flax or byblus, the ‘ cloths’ of the sails were placed 
horizontally instead of vertically as now. The 
ropes of Egyptian ships continued to be made of 
by blus (Herod, vii. 25, 34) or of palm fibre as late 
as the 27th or Persian dynasty (B.c. 480), and, 
according to the same authority (Herod. 11. 96), 
the sails also,—whilst those of the Pheenicians were 
made of flax. But it is doubtful if the Nile boats, 
described by Herodotus, were really sea- going 
vessels like those of queen Hatsepsu and Solomon, 
though they carried many thousand talents (more 
than 100 tons) of cargo; and, as the making of 
linen cloth was an Egyptian speciality, it was 
probably used for the sails of sea-going ships by 
them aswell as by Solomon and Hiram, who im- 
ported it from Egypt (Ezlk 27). 

At Deir el-Bahii* we see the queen’s ships being 
laden in a port of the Land of Punt after the same 
fashion as we may suppose those of Sclomon to 
have taken in their cargoes at Ophir, by means 
of porters and ‘ gang-boards’ connecting the ships 
with the shore. The cargo, which is being carried 
and stowed on the deck by the crew, consists of 
sacks of frankincense of various kinds (especially 
that called ‘anti’), gold dust, ebony, elephants’ 
tusks, gum, ostrich eggs and feathers. Live apes 
are climbing about the rigging as we see them in 
the boat depicted on the tomb of Mera at Desh- 
dasheh 2000 years earlier—an indication probably 
of the fauna of the Land of Punt, which includes 
the girafie, peculiar to tropical Africa. 

We may safely assume that Solomon’s Mediter- 
ranean ships were similar to those built by him 
at ‘Ezion-geber, on the Phoenician model, and that 
the latter, again, resembled those of quecn Hat- 
sepsu, although with possibly some modifications 
of no great importance. There seems, also, no 
reason to suppose that the ships built at ‘Ezion- 
eeber by Jehoshaphat king of Judah a century 
later (1 K 22%), or the passenger ship in which 
Jonah embarked at Jopps some thirty years later 
for Tarshish (Jon 1°), and in which the vain use of 
the oars in the ships to endeavour to make the 
land is so graphically described, belonged to a 
different type. 

Ships of war.—The Egyptian sailors or boatmen 
formed, according to Herodotus (11. 164), one of 
the seven classes into which the pepulation of the 

* Egyp. Lapl. Fund, pt. iii. vol. 15, pl. Ixxiv. See figs. on p. 364. 
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country was divided, the office of pilot or steers- 
man tanking above all other grades. Probably 
those belonging to merchant slips formed a 
superior subdivision of these. We may take it 
for granted that the Phcenicians and Tyrians fol- 
lowed the same practice in the time ot Solomon 
as with certain modifications the Greeks did in 
later times. The crews of war ships seem to have 
been placed in a separate category with the 
soldiers, who, from constant practice at the oar 
on the Nile, were themselves expert galleymen. 
Whether any of these latter were on board queen 
Hatsepsu’s or Solomon’s ships we are not told; 
but, although these were both commercial expedi- 
tions, itis probable that the ships were prepared 
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are stationed in a ‘top’ or cage at the masthead. 
During the engagement the sail was ‘ brailed’ up, 
and there was apparently no lower yard to the 
square sail as we see in the ships of queen Hat- 
sepsu of a later date. According to Wilkinson 
(11. 204), ramuiing was used in the attack; but 
the ships had no beak for this purpose as in 
toman days, a hon’s, ram’s, or other anuual’s head 
covered with metal taking its place. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Egyp- 
tian men-of-war also took part in the Mediter- 
ranean in the transport of troops and in sea 
fights during the reign of the Ramses Pharaohs 
against the ships of varions nations imhabiting 

| the littoral, as they did in the time of Pharaoh- 
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to fight if need be. That men-of-war were speci- 
ally fitted out by the Egyptians for fighting 
yarposes in the Arabian Gulf we know from 

erodotus (n. 102) and Diodorus (i. 55), who 
both mention the fleet of ‘lone vessels’ built ex- 
pressly for war (called by them wc) to the number of 
400, whilst the transports were called awsch (broad), 
and the galleys mensch;* and the employment 
of such vessels on the expeditions of the Pharaohs 
to Hthiea was frequent, the officers who com- 
manded them being mentioned on the monuments, 
and the title of ‘chief or captain of the king’s 
ships’ beg not uncommon. <A sea fight is repre- 
sented at Thebes, in which the Egyptian 80]- 
diers in military dress are seen rowing. In the 
men-of-war of the 4th and 5th dynasties slingers 

* Wilkinson, dae. Egypt., vol. i. p. 274. 
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| necho (Herod. ii. 159); their victories over com- 
bined forces of Dardanians, Teucrians, Mysians, 
and, apparently, over Pelasgians, Daunians, 
Oscans, and Sicilians, being recorded on the 
monuments. 

Of the Phanician war vessels which were con- 
temporaneous we have no knowledge; and it 1s to 
the Assyrian monuments of a later date that we 
are indebted for pictorial representations of them 
in a very crude way. During the three invasions 
of Syria and Phoenicia by Shalmaneser Iv. in the 
reiens of Hezekiah king of Judah and Hoshea 
king of Israel (8.6. 726-721, 2 K 18°), Josephus 
tells ns, on the authority of Menander (342-291 
B.C.), that the Assyrian nnonarch, in order to quell 
a revolt in the island of Tyre, made use of 60 
Pheenician galleys with 800 men to row them, but 
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was utterly defeated by the Tyrians with 12 ships, 
which took 500 prisoners. * 

Sennacherib, who had sent the Rabshakeh to 
Hezekiah to reproach the living God (2 K 19% 3), 
and demand the surrender of Jerusalem the second 
time within three years, took, a few years later, 
his Phenician shipwrights across Mesopotamia to 
the Tigris and built a fleet of his own, with which 
he made a successful raid on the Chaldzan settle- 
ment in Susiana at the north end of the Gulf of 
Persia. It is these Phoenician cataphract triremes, 
with two tiers of oars, and having beaks, masts, 
and sails, that we see represented in the sculp- 
tures of Kouyunjik.t In Sargon’s seulptures the 
Pheenician vessels of this time have 4 or 5 oars- 
men on each side, but in Sennacherib’s they have 
8,9, or 11, and also two steersmen. It was not until 
Sennacherib’s time that the Assyrians began to 
build war vessels, which even then were only 
imitations of Phcenician ones. These trireme war 
galleys were what is called aphract, t.e. the upper 
tier of rowers were unprotected and exposed to 
view. ‘The apertures for the oars are like those 
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the fishing and passenger vessels on the Sea of 


Ϊ 


Galilee, in which our Lord embarked (described 
in the AV as ‘ships’ [except in Jn 672-8, where it 
has ‘boats’], and in the RV as ‘boats’ [Mt 47 
[422 24. 82.83 Mfg G82 45, 47. δ1. δ... Te 53.8.7. 1 B22. 87 


dn 67: 19. 23, 28. 241), the interest in ships mentioned 


in the NT centres in the voyage of St. Paul from 
Ceesarea to Puteoli, about 60 A.p. During this 
voyage he and his fellow-traveller, St. Luke the 
physician, experienced what seems to have been 
his fourth shipwreck (2 Co 11). The account 
of this voyage is remarkable for accuracy and 
conciseness in the use of nautical terms, though 
wanting in the descriptive details which a pro- 
fessional seaman would have added. Jn the 
Onomasticon of Julius Pollux of Naucratis in the 
Egyptian Delta, written about a century and a 
half later, we have a collection of Greek nautical 
terms, containing most of those used in St. Luke’s 
description of the voyage. Of the ship of Adra- 


-myttium, a seaport of Mysia (which had then been 


for half a century part of the Roman province of 
Asia Minor), in which they embarked at Ceesarea, 


5, WAR GALLEY IN THE SERVICH OF SENNACHERIB, KING OF ASSYRIA. 


in queen Hatsepsu’s ships, no oars being shown in 
them in the drawings in either case. 
is somewhat like the snout of a fish; the shields 
of the soldiers are seen suspended inside the bul- 
warks, they themselves being partly visible; the 
pilot is in the bow, and the steersman aft, with 
part of the crew standing near the mast, the two 
steering-paddles having blades in the form of the 
letter D, which is perhaps only conventional. 

The war ships of Kittim (Dn 11), which were 
to conquer Antiochus Epiphanes, are Roman 
vessels, In 2 Mac 439 we have the first mention of 
galleys (τριήραι). 

Β. New TESTAMENT SHIPS AND BoAts.—An 
account of Greek and Roman ships of war (νῆες 
paxpal, naves long), of which ample details are 
given by Boeckh,t Graser,§ Guhl and Koner,|| and 
Torr, seems to be out of place here, as, apart from 


* Rawlinson, Ane. Monarch. vol. ii. pp. 405, 449. 
ἡ Layard’s Nineveh, 1st series, p. 71, etc.; and pl. in Rawlin- 
son, Anc. Monarch. vol. ii. p. 176. 
‘ t Urkunden tiber das Seewesen des Attischen Staates, etc., 
840. 
ᾧ De veterum re neovali. 
|| The Life of the Grecks and Romans, 3rd ed. pp. 253-264. 
q Ancient Ships, 1894. 
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no details are given; but the two Alexandrian 
corn-ships in which the voyage was completed 
from Myra (Ac 976: 7.8), a port of Lycia, to Fair 
Havens in Crete, and to the island of Melita (981), 
and thence to Syracuse, Rhegium, and Puteoli 
(284. 12.18), were evidently of large size, if the read- 
ing in both AV and RV of 276 as the number of 
persons on board, including the crew, besides a 
cargo of wheat, is correct.* This number was not 
extraordinary, as Josephus tells us that only a 
few years later he himself was wrecked on a 
voyage from Palestine to Puteoli in a ship having 
about 600 persons on board. 

For the type of these ships we ean refer to 
contemporary paintings found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii which ‘afford valuable details, and 
have the advantage of synchronizing perfectly 
with the voyage of St. Paul, the catastrophe to 
which they owe their preservation having happened 
less than twenty years aiter his shipwreck.’ + 
The term πλοῖον used by St. Luke throughout his 
account of this voyage, except in Ac 27", when 

* WH and others read ‘about (as) 76.’ _ 

νὰ Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th ed. 1880, 
Ῥ. Loa. 
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vats is used, was a common one for a merchant 
ship in general, but does not point to any one in 
particular of the many kinds of sea-going ships 
(phuseli, corbite, cybee, ete.), of the ‘round’ or 
merchant class (στρογγύλη vais, nuvis oneraria) in 
use at that time; but the fact of the wrecked 
vessel being a corn-ship of Alexandria suffices. 
Lucian (2nd cent. A.D.) in one of his dialogues* 
gives an account of one of the great merchant 
ships employed in carrying corn from Egypt to 
Italy about 150 a.pD. Her length was 180 ft., and 
breadth 45 ft., the depth from upper deck to keel 
being 49: ft. Such a ship would carry a bur- 
then of 10,000 talents or amphore, equal to 250 
tons. But ships of much larger capacity were 
built for special purposes, such as the one described 
by Pliny as having, about twenty years before St. 
Paul’s voyage, taken the Vatican obelisk, by order 
of the emperor Caligula, from Egypt to Rome, 
together with four blocks of stone to form its 
pedestal, the whole weighing nearly 500 tons, in 
addition to 1000 tons of lentils in the hold as a 
bed for the obelisk to rest on. The mast of this 
ship, which Pliny describes as the most wonderful 
vessel ever seen afloat, was a single fir spar, and 
required four men with extended arms to encircle 
it. ‘This event occurred within Pliny’s own know- 
ledge as a youth of seventeen ; but if he is correct 
as to the size of the ship, that of the mast is 
almost ineredible, unless he was in error as to its 
not being a built one.t Julius Cesar tells us that 
these ships carried movable three-storeyed tur- 
rets on the upper deck for defensive purposes.t 

According to Lucian’s description, the ship had 
both bow and stern curved upwards like those of 
the ancient Eeyptian and earliest Greek ships, the 
ends terminating in ἃ gilded cheniscus, one of 
which was in the form of the head and neck of a 
swan, and the other either similar or a ‘figure- 
head.’ Somewhere between the stem and stern 
was a statue of the presiding deity of the State 
or port of origin of the ship. On each bow was 
painted a large eye, or a figure illustrative of her 
name. 

From a painting still to be seen in a tomb at 
Pompetl, and another found at Herculaneum,§ we 
know that such ships had projecting galleries at 
bow and stern, with bulwarks of open rails, and 
that the upper ends of the two paddle-rudders 
(πηδάλια, gubernacula) passed through holes in the 
ship, as described by Herodotus, instead of being 
externally attached to rope straps on the gunwale 
as in the Egyptian vessels and in the Scandinavian 
one already spoken of, and were often connected 
together by a rope attached to the tillers stretched 
across the ship, called χαλινός, which kept the two 
paddle-blades parallel to one another ;|| but this, 
from St. Luke’s account of the shipwreck, must 
have been done in such a way as not to prevent 
the rudders from being triced up clear of the water 
in case of anchoring by the stern. We also 566 in 
the Herculaneum painting a portion of one of the 
ship’s cabins described by Lucian. There are also 
depicted what are, apparently, cable arrangements 
for anchoring by the stern, though no anchor is 
visible. She has two masts with ‘square’ yards 
and sails, as we see represented on the coins of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. ; and this seems to have 
been the normal number, though occasionally 
there were tliree at this period; but only one 
mast is shown in the Pompeii ship. The masts 
were supported by ‘shrouds’ placed abreast of and 

* σλοῖον ἢ Ebvo. 

* Pliny, HW xvi. 76 and xxxiy. 14. 

1 de Bello Gallieo, iii, 14; de Bello Civile, i. 26. 

ἢ Antichita di Hreolano, tom. ii. pl. xiv. cit. J. Smith, V. 
and S. of St. Paul, p. 206. 

eal and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romais, fig. 291, 
p. 257. 


abaft the mast, with ‘stays’ to support it from the 
bow as now. These as well as the ‘running 
rigging’ were made of hide, flax, or hemp, or, prob- 
ably in many cases, a combination of them and 
papyrus. 

The ships of this—the merchant—class were built 
almost exclusively of fr or pine, as also the masts 
and yards, the latter (κεραῖαι or antenne) being in 
two pieces ‘fished’ together like those of both 
ancient and modern Egyptian vessels. The sails 
at this period were almost universally made of flax 
as now; the ‘bolt rope’ surrounding them being 
of hide. One of the sails is called dpréuwv by St. 
Luke (Ac 27%), and, although this word is not 
found in Julius Pollux or in any other ancient 
or medizval Greek author, a mast and sail, each 
termed arteman, are mentioned by the Romans, 
Lucilius, Labeo, and Seneca, almost contemporane- 
ously with St. Paul’s shipwreck, as being, appar- 
ently, inferior in importance or magnitude to the 
principal mast and sail of a ship; they are repre- 
sented on an Alexandrian coin of A.D. 67 * as a sort 
of bowsprit and spritsail, and again on a Roman 
coin of A.D. 186 in the Museum at Avignon as a 
foremast and square foresail.t The word artemon 
is translated in the AV ‘mainsail,’ but in the RV 
‘foresail’: and there can be little doubt but that 
the latter is the more correct term as applicd to 
the sail hoisted when the ship was purposely run 
aground. The word is still in use in the French 
marine as the name of the mizen or sternmost 
mast, and the sails on it; whilst the term misaine 
is applied to the foremast and its sails. The word 
artemon is now obsolete in the Italian language, 
but in the 16th cent. it was applied at Venice to 
the largest sail of a ship, which appears then to 
have been the foresail ; and, possibly, the ignorance 
of this fact, as suggested by Smith, may have led 
the AV translators into error.+ 

The sails were triced up to the yards by numerous 
‘brails’ (καλώδια) when it was desired to reduce or 
take them in, and these were worked by the crew 
from the deck below; the yards were also furnished 
with ‘lifts’ and ‘braces’ for trimming the sails. 
The anchors (ἄγκυρα), which were suspended as now, 
one on each bow from ‘ catheads’ (ἐπωτίδες), were 
made of lead, iron, or wood coated with lead, and 
of the modern form, as on the coins of Pestum we 
sce the stock and flukes or palms and ring duly re- 
presented ; besides the ‘bower’ anchors there were 
others, four of which were let go at the stern of 
St. Paul’s ship when shoaling water (Ac 277%), 
whilst a pretence was made by the crew of also 
laying out the bower anchors by boat. 

Oars (κώπη, remus) are not mentioned as being 
used on board ; and as these were often absent from 
large merchant vessels, or only suficient in number 
to be used as ‘sweeps’ during a calm, this was 
probably the case here. Such vessels had movable 
‘topmasts,’ to the summit of which was hoisted the 
upper corner of the triangular sail, called in Latin 
supparum. tis to the lowering down to the deck 
of these topmasts that the expression (Ac 27!) 
‘strake sail’ in the AV and ‘lowered the gear’ 
in the RV probably refers; to ‘strike’ a topmast 
is the proper nautical term in use at the present 
day. Seneca tells us that Alexandrian wheat- 
ships,§ on arrival at Puteoli, alone had the privi- 
lege of keeping their topsails up, all others being 
obliged to lower them down on entering the bay. 
The phrase ἀντοφθαλμεῖν τῷ ἀνέμῳ (Ac 27"), trans- 
lated in the AV ‘ bear up into the wind,’ and in the 
RV ‘ face the wind,’ would be, in nautical language, 
‘beat up against the wind.’ To ‘bear up’ is the 
sea, phrase for doing exactly the reverse of what is 

* Torr, Ancient Ships, pl. vi. 27. + 70. pl. vi. 28. 
t Smith, V. and S, of St. Paul, pp. 192-200, 

§ Epist. 77, cit. Smith, V. and S. of St. Paul, p. 167. 
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expressed in the AV, and means to put a ship before 
the wind. Captain Sturmy~* in describing a naval 
sea fieht says, ‘Bear up before the wind that we may 
give him our starboard broadside,’ and again, ‘ He 
bears up before the wind to stop his leaks’; ἀντο- 
φθαλμεῖν, as a nautical expression, may have refer- 
enee to the eyes painted on each bow of ships in 
general; the term ‘eyes of the ship’ is still in general 
use as a sea term for the inside part of her which 
lies nearest to the stem. The rope cables (σχοινία, 
ἀγκύρια, ancoralia or funes ancorates) which passed, 
as now, through holes on each side of the bow, 
were of from 6 in. to 44 in. in diameter, equal to 
from 134 in. to 18 in. modern hemp cables, and were 
‘hove in’ by a capstan (crpodetov) to weigh the 
anchor. Chain cables were then used only by ships 
of war, and, in so far as the English Navy is con- 
cerned, were not introduced till the beginning of 
the 19th century. 

The terms ‘helps’ and ‘undergirding’ (Ae 271 
βοήθειαι, ὑποζωννύντες) refer to the modes ἴῃ use of 
strengthening an old or weak ship in bad weather 
by braeing the two curved ends of the ship, which 
were not water-borne, together by means of a stout 
rope or cable passing along the outside of the ship 
longitudinally, and generally below the water-line, 
several times; or by passing it under the keel and 
round the hull in a direction transverse to its 
length, and probably sometimes by a combination 
of both these methods. ‘ Undergirding’ is a literal 
translation of the Greek nautical term for the opera- 
tion of passing the above ropes or cables (ὑποζώ- 
para) around orunder aship; but it has never been 
an English sea term, although the process of trans- 
verse undergirding has occasionally been resorted 
to by our sailing ships when dangerously over- 
strained, and was then termed ‘ frappmg’ the ship.T 
The internal longitudinal rope support of the 
ancient Egyptian ships seems to have been still 
in use in Roman ships to some extent under the 
name of tormentum,t probably trom the two or 
four parts of rope of which it consisted being 
tightened, as required, by means of a piece of 
wood inserted between them and twisted round ; 
the transverse external support was termed mura. 
The longitudinal support became unnecessary when 
the length of the ends of the ship not water-borne 
became greatly diminished and the amount of deck 
increased ; with improved shipbuilding the long 
curves disappeared. All Greek and Roman ships 
of war of the rank of triremes and upwards seem 
to have had the hypozomata permanently fixed in 
their places on board to enable them to better 
withstand the shock of ramming, and were also 
supplied with extra ones as part of their stores ; 
but, in the case of merchant vessels (¢opraywyat) 
such as St. Paul’s ship, these ‘helps’ were prob- 
ably improvised out of their ordinary gear. ‘The 
term σκευή, translated ‘tackling’ (AV and RV 
Ac 2719), which the crew (and passengers [AV)]) 
threw overboard with their own hands on the 
third day of the gale, probably refers to the spare 
stores of various kinds which followed some 
heavier undescribed weights (v."), and it was only 
as a last resort that the cargo of wheat (ν. 38) (on 
which the commercial success of the voyage de- 
pended, and which was in charge of the ‘supercargo’ 
(ναύκληρος, v."), to whose ill advice and that of the 
salling-master (κυβερνήτης) St. Paul attributed their 
Inishap) was ‘ jettisoned ’ in order to so hghten the 
ship, that, when the cables were slipped (v.%”) and 
the foresail hoisted, she might run high up on the 
beach they had selected (v.*). 

From the depth of water in which soundings were 
taken (Ac 27%), viz. in 20 and 15 fathoms, it is evident 

* The Compleat Marinex, bk. i. p. 20, A-D. 1069, 


+ Isidore Ilisp. Op. Fol. Par. 1601. 
t Hor. Carm., i.-xiv. 6, 7. 


that a sounding-lead attached to a line (καταπειρα- 
τηρία, cutapirates) was used, as we see ib on a bas- 
relief in the British Museum, suspended from tlie 
volute of the bow,* and probably ‘armed’ with 
grease at its lower end to determine the nature of 
the bottom, as in the time of Herodotus (ii. 5) and 
Lucilius.t The anchoring by the stern when rapidly 
shoaling water at night (Ac 9739) was good seaman- 
ship, and, in a vessel shaped alike at both ends, 
offered no practical difficulties, the rudder-paddles 
being afterwards trieed up elear of the water. The 
ship carried at least one boat (σκάφη), like all others 
of her class, for general purposes, such as laying 
out anchors (v.*°), communicating with the shore 
or with other ships ; and this boat was towed astern 
in eharge of one of the crew,t In accordance with 
usual practice in fine weather, being either hoisted 
up to ‘ davits’ outside the ship, or hoisted on board 
altogether, for greater seeurity (ν.}6), when bad 
weather came on. 

The ship in which St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Melita seems to have been of the same 
type as the wrecked one, but we have the additional 
detail given of her ‘sign’ (rapdonpor, imsigne) (28%), 
indicating her name Διόσκουροϊ, translated ‘ Castor 
and Pollux’in the AV and ‘The Twin Brothers’ 
in the RV. Whether the parasemon was, in this 
case, a painting on either side of the stem denoting 
the fratres Helence, sons of Jupiter, who were then 
specially venerated as the patrons of sailors,§ like 
St. George and St. Nicholas in modern days, or 
whether they formed her ‘figurehead,’ we do not 
know; but both modes of indicating a ship’s name, 
and, occasionally, a combination of the two, were 
in vogue at that time in Koman ships. That these 
ships were capable of “ working to windward’ like 
modern sailing ships there ean be no manner of 
doubt, although, possibly, not lying so close to the 
wind as within 5 or 6 points of the compass; but 
the quotation from Pliny (ΠΝ 11. 48) does not refer 
to ‘ beating,’ and merely states that ships with the 
same wind sail in opposite directions according 
to the ‘tack’ they are on, and often meet one 
another, which can obviously be done with the 
wind fair or abeam.|| The modern nautical term 
corresponding to the Greek περιελθόντες κατηντή- 
σαμεν εἰς Ῥήγιον (Ac 9815), translated in the AV ‘we 
fetched a compass and came to Rhegium’ (RV 
‘made a circult’),4] would be ‘ we beat up to Rhe- 
sium,’ the only course open to her in making for 
that port from Syracuse with a northerly wind, 
which is clearly indicated by her waiting there a 
day for a change of wind to the south. That these 
ships were fast sailers we know from contemporary 
statements of ancient authors, and especially from 
Pliny, who, in speaking of the marvellous utility 
of the flax plant, of which sails were made, in re- 
ducing the time occupied in a voyage from Egypt 
to Ital , Instances a voyage recently made irom the 
Straits of Messina to Alexandria, by two Roman 
prefects, E. Galerius and Balbillus, in 7 and 6 days 
respectively ; and another voyage from Puteoli to 
Alexandria by Valerius Marianus, a Roman senator, 
‘lenissimo flatu,’ in 9 days.** St. Paul’s voyage 
from Rhegiuim to Puteoli (180 miles) was effected 
in 2 days (but see art. RoADS AND TRAVEL (IN ΝΊ), 
p. 379). 

Of the fishing and passenger boats on the Sea of 
Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), which were evidently 
very numerous in our Lord’s time, we have no 
description. 


* Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, fig. 204, 
3. 259. : 
; { Torr, Ancient Ships, Ὁ. 101. 
§ Hor. Carm. i. 3. 
|| Sintth, DB2, art. ‘Ships and Boats.’ 
41 WL (following BS?) read reeves, ‘cast loose, 
** TIN xix. 1. 


t 1b. p. 103. 
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art. ‘Ship’ in Hncyel. Biblica. R. M. BLOMFIELD. 
ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN OT).— 


I. Roaps. 
i. Position and conformation of Palestine. 
ii. Hebrew terms for ‘road.’ Metaphorical usages. 
fii, Various kinds of roads. 
iv. The roads of the OT. 

1. Roads connecting Palestine with other ooun- 
tries: (a) Arabia, (Ὁ) Egypt, (c) Syria, Assyria 
and Babylonia. 

2. Roads in Palestine : in (a) Judza, (0) Samaria, 
(c) Galilee, (d) the Jordan Valley (including 
the fords), (6) on the east of the Jordan. 

Tl. TRAVEL. 
i. Motives for travelling : (a) attendance at religious 
festivals, etc., (Ὁ) commerce, (¢) political relations, 

(d) ill-health, (6) war. ‘Travelling hampered for 

Jews hy the Sahbath law. 

lip Modes of travel: on foot, riding (asses, mules, 
camels, horses), chariots, ox-waggons, caravans, 


iii. Provision for the wants of travellers, Inns ἃ late 
institution. Khans. Oriental hospitality. 
Literature. 


I. RoaDs.—i. POSITION AND CONFORMATION OF 
PALESTINE.—The land inhabited by the Israelites 
seemed from its position to have been predestined 
to form a meeting- point in the world’s lines of 
communication. On the western side its situation 
brought it into connexion with the Mediterranean 
coasts ; on the south-west the country was closely 
bound to Egypt, that land of ancient civilization ; 
on the south to Arabia, which was traversed by 
richly laden caravans; while on the north there 
were approaches from the coast by the Mer) 
‘Ayyén (‘the entering in of Hamath,’ Nu 348, Jos 
13°, and often), and by the 8.E. side of Antilibanus, 
to the cultured lands beyond, and further to the 
great empires of the Euphrates. It was only on 
the east that an insurmountable barrier to com- 
munication was presented by the cheerless desert. 

For the Israehtes themselves, however, these ad- 
vantages of situation had not the significance that 
might have been expected. The seacoast with its 
harbours, some of which were poor enough, was 
(apart from the period referred to in Gn 49?) in 
the hands of the Phoenicians and the Philistines, 
to whom thus belonged the important points at 
which the caravans coming from Damascus or 
Arabia unloaded their goods for further transport 
by sea. Consequently the Israelites, when they 
sought to take a share in international commerce, 
found themselves compelled to make the distant 
port of ‘Ezion-geber the starting-point of their 
shipping trade. It was not till the latest period 
of Jewish history that they got Joppa into their 
hands, a possession afterwards supplemented by 
the harbour of Caesarea, which had been repaired 
by Herod. 

The ancient caravan road connecting Damascus 
with Arabia, the modern Pilgrim Road, ran along 
the eastern side of the territory of the Israelites, 
and thus was of no service to them. In like 
manner the important caravan road from Gaza to 
Arabia touched only a small and thinly peopled 
tract of their country. 
great caravan road connecting Damascus with the 
middle part of the Mediterranean coast and with 
Egypt ran right through the territory of Israel, 
and offered its people a variety of advantages, 
which they did not fail to utilize when the State 


On the other hand, the | 


reached under Solomon the culminating point of 
its culture. 

In the interior of the country the extensive 
stretch of mountains, interrupted by steep descents, 
presented a serious obstacle to communication. 
Any one who has made journeys in Palestine 
knows from experience how travelling is a course 


of up hill and down, and how at every turn de- 


clivities have to be passed which it is a severe task 
for one’s horse to mount or to descend. For the 
most part, one has to ride at a walking pace; it 
is but rarely that valleys are encountered with a 
level surface where horses can gallop for any long 
stretch. Besides, the tract on the western side of 
the Jordan is separated from that on the eastern 
side by the deep depression of that river. In the 
dry season, it is true, communication between the 
two parts of the country is kept up by numerous 
fords, but during the rainy season these are for 
the most part impassable; while, on the other 
hand, the winding and impetuous course of the 
stream makes it impossible to use it as a water- 
way between north and south. The only excep- 
tion in this respect is the broad expanse of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, offering great advantages to 
the dwellers upon its shores. 

Nevertheless, the gradually developed high civili- 
zation of the Israelites led to the difficulties of 
communication being overcome as far as was prac- 
ticable, and there arose, as the Old Testament 
shows, a network of roads covering all the in- 
habited parts of the country. From this point of 
view, the monarchical period, from the reign of 
Solomon onwards, must have been of special 
significance; but, on the other hand, the differ- 
ence between the earlier and later periods must 
not be exaggerated. The country to which the 
Israelites came as settlers already possessed a 
certain measure of civilization. The Tel el-Amarna 
letters, which in so many respects have enlarged 
our knowledge of the pre-Israelite history of 
Canaan, mention, amongst other things, caravans 
which the Egyptian vassal-princes in Canaan were 
in the way of sending under escort to Egypt.* 
This points to the existence of routes of com- 
munication. We gather also from the Song of 
Deborah that in the period of the Judges there 
were roads with a brisk traffic in the Northern 
kingdom, for the condition of things that had 
supervened owing to the weakness of the Israel- 
ites is described in these terms: ‘The high- 
ways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through byways’ (Jg 5°).+ 

ii, HEBREW TERMS ror ‘ROAD.’—The usual 
Hebrew word for ‘road’ is 111 (derekh), which, 
from its etymology, probably means ‘ground 
trodden upon.’ Side by side with it we have the 
word πῦρ (mésillah), which occurs also in the 
Inseription of Mesha, and whose radical meaning 
is undoubtedly that of a road which has been 


constructed by the filling up of hollows, and which 
-is kept up by artificial methods. 


More poetical 
is the employment in Hebrew of the word ms 
(oreh), which, on the other hand, is the usual 
term in Aramaic. Likewise more poetical are 
wnt (nathibh) or nani (néthibhah) and (common in 
Aramaic and Arabic) >-22% (shébhil). A narrow 
road shut in on both sides was called yen 
(mish'dl, Nu 2274 only); the road that ran right 
through a valley or led over a stream was 73/9 
(ma dbhar) or 71290 (ma badr&h); the steep road up 
a declivity, πὸ (ma'‘dleh), or, down it, 19 (γόνα). 

In the figurative language of the OT the notion 

* Cf. Nos. 180, 189, 242, 256 in Winckler’s edition [Petrie, Nos. 
954, 231, 42, 41]. 

t That there were much frequented roads also in the southern 


portion of the land is evident from the narrative of Gn 38, where 
the kédéshah takes her seat by the wayside to he seen by 


| passers-by. 
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ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN OT) 


of ‘road’ or ‘way’ plays a prominent part, a 
circumstance probably connected not with the 
increase of communication but with recollections 
of the nomadi¢ pre-historic period of Israel’s 
history. In the desert the discovery of the 
right path is often a question of life, for the 
wanderer who fails to find a well of water or who 
stumbles npon an enemy’s quarters speedily falls 
a prey to death. In this way the language of the 
O'T is to be understood when it speaks of a wa 

to life and one to death (Pr 6” 10!7 12°8 14% 211, 
Jer 215), or of a way that perishes (Ps 1°), or that 
is shut up (Job 19°). 
a nation He closes up its way with a wall* or with 
thorns (Hos 2°). is law teaches Israel the 


right way, from which, however, the people con- | 
He who follows | 


stantly wander (Jer 815, cf. Is 2%). 
the example of another walks in his ways (1 K 15*6 
and often). [lustrations of similar usages might 
be multiplied indefinitely. The’ same figurative 
mode of expression prevails also in the Koran, 
whose first hearers must have been familar 
with the importance of path-finding to the 
Bedawin. 

ni. VARIOUS KINDS OF Roaps.—In many pas- 
sages of the OT the word ‘way’ or ‘road’ un- 
doubtedly stands for a simple bridle-path. It is 
the latter that is the initial stage in the process 
whereby men and beasts tread the same ground 
year after year. Thus the very old Pilgrim Road 
from Damascus to Arabia consists merely of a 
number of parallel tracks without any artificial 
construction, and recalls the passages in the ancient 
Arab poets where such roads are compared to 
striped cloths from §. Arabia. On the Inlls of 
Palestine the hard limestone soil forms a firm 
foundation for the roads, which for long stretches 
require nothing more in the way of construction, 
and present no inconvenience to the traveller ex- 
cept at spots where the winter rains have washed 
down accumulations of stones. ‘The existence of 
artificially formed roads is not necessarily implied 
in the passages where chariots or waggons are 
spoken of. According to the OT, the great plain 
between the hills of Samaria and Galilec was the 
proper hone of chariots of war, wlich could move 
here with ease (ἐσ 4°, cf. 2K 99), but besides 
this we hear also of vehicles traversing the hill- 
country proper—e.g. Gn 45°? (from Hebron to 
Egypt), 1S 6 (from ‘Ekron by way of Beth-shemesh 
to Kintath-jearim), Ὁ αὶ ὃ (from Kiriath-jearim to 
Jerusalem), 25 151, 1 K 15, Is 22, Jer 17° (from 
and to Jerusalem), 1 K 1918 (from Shechem to 
Jerusalem), 1 Καὶ 2278 (from Ramoth-gilead to 
Samaria), 2 Κα 74f (from Samaria to the Jordan), 
2 Ix 59 202 (from Damascus to Samaria), 2 Ik 10! 
(from Jezreel to Samaria, ef. 9°). With refer- 
ence to Gn 45% Robinson (GRP? 1. 214f.) declares 
that the road from Hebron to the south cannot 
possibly have been traversed by waggons, and 
henee he assumes tliat they must have made a 
circuit by the Wddy el-Khdlil. In hke manner 
he asserts that the road between [lebron and 
Jerusalem must have been impracticable for any- 
thing on wheels. But in that case the OT sould 
not have spoken at all of vehicles travelling from 
and to Jerusalem, for none of the roads leading to 
the capital are a whit better than the Hebron road. 
Nor can it well be doubted that the chariots which 
Absalom colleeted in connexion with: his projected 
rebellion (2 8 15!) were procured at Hebron. As a 
inatter of fact, there is no ground for Robinson’s 


remark if one keeps in mind that the light two-. 


wheeled chariots of war and the clumsy ox-waggons 
(1 S 6) could travel not only on perfectly primitive 


*'The method οὗ. blocking a road by means of a wall (773) 
formed of loose stones is described by Guthe In JMittetl, wu. 
Nachrichten dea deutschen Pal. Vereins, 1896, p. 9 
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roads, but even along unbeaten ground.* Of course 
the progress under such conditious was often very 
slow, and the journey was attended with incon- 
veniences and dangers such as are expressly alluded 
toin 2S 6°. 

But, although a number of the roads mentioned 
in the Bible are nothing more than primitive 
natural tracks, it is a well established fact, on the 
other hand, that the Israelites had also artifi- 
cially constructed roads. It is a cireumstance of 
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special importance from this point of view that 


the Moabite king Mesha records in his Inscription 
(1. 26) how he caused the road along the Arnon to 
be constructed (avon ‘nvy), For it may be inferred 
that what was done by this prince would also be 
done by the Israelite inonarcls of the same period. 
A testimony in favour of this may be found in the 
very word Adon (mésillah) noticed above. It is also 
expressly said in Dt 19° that the roads leading to 
the three Cities of Refuge are to be kept in good 
repair (727). In Sir 21° the writer says figura- 
tively, ‘The way of sinners is made smooth with 
stones.’ Contrariwise, Job (9015) speaks of a tear- 
ing up or destroying (o0n3) of the road, which lke- 


wise presupposes one that has been artificially 
formed. ‘The expression ‘the king’s highway’ 


(aden 71) used for the great trunk-road of the 
country (Nu 20", cf. v.!9 n>pp) appears to point to 
the fact that it was especially the kings who saw 
to the repairing of the roads, a procedure which 
was natural even on military grounds. We are 
not, of course, to think of such roads as possessing 
any special excellence; they were probably similar 
in character to the ‘Sultan’s roads’ as these existed 
in Palestine down to recent years. Accordingly, 
when kings went upon a journey, people were sent 
out to prepare the roads, for instanee by removing . 
loose stones from the surface (cf. Is 40° 5744 62", and 
Diod. Sic. 11. 13). It is also related ly Josephus 
that Vespasian took workmen along with his army, 
whose duty it was to remove inequalities in the 
roads, and to cut down any bushes that might be 
in the way.t On the other hand, it is improbable 
that the Israelites built any bridyes, as there is no 
word in the O'T (nor even 2 Mac 195) which can be 
proved to mean ‘bridge,’ and none of the existing 
remains of ancient bridges over the Jordan are 
earlier than the Roman period. Any one who 
wanted to cross the Jordan had to avail himself 
of the fords, unless he followed the example of 
Jonathan the Macecabee (1 Mac 9535) and swam 
over.§ In desert regions a ‘waymark’ (γὴν ziyydn, 
or ΡΒ tamrur) was set up for the guidance of 
travellers (Jer 31"), a practice which is also men- 
tioned frequently by the ancient Arab poets. But 
milestones were first introduced by the Iowans; 
the Israelites reckoned distances by the number of 
days’ journey (Gn 30°° 315,1K 194, 2 K 3°), and 
appear in general to have lad no measure for long 
stretches of road.| 

iv. fHE ROAvS oF tHE OT.—The mention m 
the OT of the then existing roads is naturally of a 

* Cf. e.g. the illustrations in W. Max Muller, Asien τὸ, Huropa, 
301, 366, 

+ But when Josephus (dt. vit. vii. 4) records that Solomon 
caused the roads leading to Jerusalem to be paved with black 
stone, it is certain that he attributes to this monarch the work 
of a later age. A stone pavement is mentioned iu the OT iu 
2K 1617, Ezk 4017, Neh 38(?), 2 Ch 73, cf. Aristeas, 38. τ 

t BJ πὶ. νὶ. 5. Cf, vil. 8, where it is recorded how Vespasian, 
when he had determined to besiege Jotapaia, first despatched 
workmen in the direction of the city to level the mountain 
road, which was difficult for foot-passengers to traverse and 
wholly impracticable for horsemen. Josephus adds that in four 
days they succeeded in making a wide military road, _ 

§ On the other hand, it may be assumed that the Pheuicians 
understood how to build some kind of bridge, for the deep 
Litany gorge which is crossed by the undeniably ancient road 
between Zidon and the Jfer) ‘Anyi cannot be passed in any 
other way (cf. Robinson, BiiP iii. 59). 

| Whether the word 733 (kibhrak, Gn 3516 487, 2 1ζ 51%) 
really stands for a larger measure of length, is very uncertain. 
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somewhat incidental character, and is influenced 
exclusively by regard to the scenes of the history 
that is being narrated. Nevertheless, it is worth 
while to enumerate the most important of these 
roads, since we thus obtain at all events a view of 
the condition of things at the time. They were 
supplemented by the later Roman roads, which as 
a rule followed the old lines of communication (ef. 
the following article).* 

1. We shall first examine the roads that con- 
nected Palestine unth the surrounding countries.— 
(a) From Arabia it was possible to reach Palestine 
by a variety of roads. One led in a straight line 
from Elath, by way of Lysa (ΤΥ ἀν Lussan), to 
Gaza.t At Aboda (‘Abde) it met the road coming 
from Hebron by Beersheba and Elusa. The por- 
tion of this road lying between Lysa and Elath is 
probably to be identified with ‘the way to the 
Yam Suph’ mentioned in Nu 14% 214, Dt 1% 23, 
Another road ran up from Elath to the north 
through the ‘Arabah depression. The traveller 
who made choice of it in order to reach Judah, 
might either make his way to Hebron by the 
ancient Ascent of ‘Akrabbim ; or he might journey 
through the ‘Arabah as far as the south end of the 
Dead Sea and thence gain the hills and reach 
Hebron by way of Zuwére et-Tahta and el- Fékd ; 
or he might pursue his way along the west side of 
the Dead Sea and make use of the ascent at En- 
gedi (see below). These roads must have been 
under the control of the Israelites at the time 
when Solomon opened the sea trade from ‘Ezion- 
geber. Close by the watershed a road parts from 
the‘ Arabah route and goes down to the metropolis, 
Petra. This city, however, may be reached also 
by a direct road over the high land. From Petra 
a main road leads by e¢-Jajsila to Kerak in Moab. 
This may perhaps be identified with ‘the king’s 
highway’ of Nu 901, But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it is the same that is referred to in the 
parallel narrative, Dt 2°, for here the road from 
Elath to Ma‘fn and thence (coinciding with the 
great Pilgrim Koad) to the east side of Moab suits 
much better. The Pilgrim Road itself, which leads 
on further by Edre‘i and Muzérib (probably the 
ancient Ashtaroth-karnaim) to Damascus, marks 
an old established and very important connexion 
between Syria and Arabia, and also opens up, by 
means of various branclies ruuning westwards, a 
further connexion between Arabia and Palestine. 
At Edre‘i it takes up a read coming from Dumah 
(Dumdt al-Jandal). . The oasis of Tema mentioned 
in the OT (Job 6%, Is 214) may be reaclied both 
from Dumah and from the southern continuation 
of the Pilgrim Road. Along these roads travelled 
not only peaceful caravans, but also the Bedawin 
tribes upon the occasion of their forays upon the 
civilized districts east of the Jordan, or their 
plundering campaigns to the west of that river. 

(5) Palestine was connected with Egypt by two 
roads. One of these (‘the way of the land of the 
Philistines,’ Ex 1817 ran along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and is probably identical with the 
present caravan road which leads past Kanfarat 
el-Khaze.t By this road Sargon advanced 
against the Egyptians, and defeated them at 
Raphia; and Necho doubtless availed himself of 
it when he set out to march through Palestine 
(2 Kk 23%), Ata later period Titus made his way 
froni Egypt to Judea along this road, his halting- 
places being Ostrakine, Rhinocorura, Raphia, 


* Of maps to be consulted on what follows, we should re- 
commend, in addition to the two accompanying ones and large 
English ones of the PHF’, the special maps of the ZDPYV, 
Vols. 111. and xix. Cf. also Bartholomew -Smith’s d/ap of 
Palestine (Edin., T. & T. Clark, 1901). 

1 Regarding the stations of the Peutinger Table, cf. Buhl, 
Gesch,. der Hdomiter, p. 18. 

ὦ Cf. Brugsch, Deutsche Revue, ix. 350 ff. 


Gaza, Ascalon, Jamnia, Joppa, and Czesarea.* 
The other road is called in the OT ‘the way to 
Shur’ (Gn 167,1 ὶ 15’). The researches of F. W. 
Holland have shown that it deviated from the 
caravan road from Beersheba, and ran north from 
Jebel Yelek, then by Jebel Mughara, and finally 
over undulating ground to fsmailiya.| See, fur- 
ther, art. SHUR in vol. iv. 

(c) On the northern frontier of Palestine there 
were three entrances to the country. These 
marked the connexion not ouly with Syria but 
also with the Euphrates lands, Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, for any direct communication with the 
latter through the waterless Syrian desert was 
difficult. We shall look first at the points of 
entrance, and then at the routes which converged 
upon them. 

The first entrance is the road along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, leading from Beirut by Zidon to 
Tyre and on to tlie south. Somewhat to the 
north of Beirut it was blocked by a roeky pro- 
jection at the Nehr e-Kalb, but even in pre- 
Israelite times this obstacle had been overcome, 
for among the figures cut on the rocky wall, at the 
spot where the course of the road is hewn past the 
rock, is that of Ramses Il.—a circumstance which 
throws an interesting light upon the conditions of 
communication in these early times.—The second 
entrance was the Merj ‘Ayyiin, into which de- 
bouched the road leading from Riblah (2 K 23% 
25% 2%) through the valley between Lebanon and 
Antilibanus.—The third starting-point was Da- 
mascus, from which several roads led to the west 
and the soutli. One ran along the foot of Hermou 
to Dan, whence the traveller could reach Zidon, 
Tyre, and Galilee (see below). Another ran in a 
S.W. direction past e/-Aunétra in Golan, and 
struck the Jordan at the spot where afterwards 
the Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters was built. We 
shall presently describe more fully how from this 
point it traversed Western Galilee and led by one 
branch to Acco and by another to the Plain of 
Jezreel. By means of its further continuation 
along the Mediterranean coast it formed the prin- 
cipal connexion between Damascus, with its hin- 
terland, and Egypt. In the Middle Ages it was 
called Via Maris, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that it is to be identified with the road 
that bears the corresponding name or 373 (derekh 
hayyam, ‘way of the sea’) in Is 944 Besides 
this there was still another road from Damascus 
through the trans-Jordanic territory, which crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean, and thence led to the 
Plain of Jezreel or into the hill-country of Samaria. 

Having now learned what were the points of 
entrance to North Palestine, we must notice 
briefly the roads leading thence to Syria and 
the Euphrates lands, for the Israelites had not 
infrequently the misfortune to see armies ad- 
vancing against them along these roads, or had 
themselves to tread them as deported captives. 
The oldest principal line of communication be- 
tween North Palestine and the Euphrates lands 
contrived to avoid the desert by a long circuitous 
route through Syria, passing Riblah (2 K 23% 
O56. 20) Hamath, Emesa, and Aleppo, and along 
the Upper Euphrates till in the fertile Belikh 
Valley it reached the city of Harrin, where the 
roads from Armenia and Babylonia met. This 
was probably the route chosen, for instance, by 
Pharaoh-necho (2 K 23”), who was met by Nebu- 
chadrezzar at Carchemish. It was doubtless along 
the same road that the Assyrian kings advanced 


* Jos. BJ iv. xi. 5. Regarding the ancient Egyptian fortresses 
on this road, see W. Max Miiller, Asten τι. Ivuropa, 134. 

+ Proceedings af Royal Geog. Soc. xxi. 455f.5 Trumbull, 
EKadesh Barnea, 8491... Guthe, ZDPV viii. 217. 

1 Schumacher, PE St, 1889, p. 78f.; G. A. Smith, HGHL ἀξ 
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on their expeditions of conquest.* From Harran 
a road led direct to Nineveh, while Babylonia 
could be reached through the Mesopotamian Plain. 
At a later period Thapsacus was a favourite 
crossing-place. It was here, for example, that 
the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
crossed the Euphrates. ‘This brought one nearer 
to the desert on the west of the river, but it was 
still possible to keep on the edge of the cultured 
land. In the Roman period, on the other hand, 
a much frequented route was the shorter road 
from Damascus by way of Palmyra and a number 
of water stations in the desert to the spot where 
the Chaboras joins the Euphrates.+ It is possible, 
however, that in much earlier times this desert 
road had a predecessor. H. Winekler t seeks to 
show that as early as the 14th cent. B.c. the Baby- 
lonian king Kadasman-harba, finding the old road 
through N. Mesopotamia closed against him by 
the extension of the sway of Assyria, caused water 
stations to be established in the desert, in order 
that he might have a direct road from Babylon to 
Damascus after his conquest of the Suti who 
lived in this desert. The circumstance that Pal- 
myra is first mentioned towards the close of the 
pre-Christian period is of course no argument 
against this view, for a water station may very well 
have existed there prior to the building of the 
famous city. Which of these roads was followed by 
the exiles on their way back from Babylon cannot 
be determined with certainty. The descriptions 
in Is 401% 4314 4098. presuppose that a desert has 
to be traversed by the returning company. We 
may also recall the circumstance that those who 
accompanied Zerubbabel took with them, according 
to Ezr 2°, not only horses and mules and asses, 
but 435 camels, and that those who returned with 
Ezra were exposed to danger from ‘liers in wait’ 
(zr 85, But this will suit equally well a journey 
through the mostly unpeopled N. Mesopotamia, 
and does not point of necessity to a course through 
the desert proper. According to Berosus (ap. Jos. 
c. Apion. 1. 19), Nebuchadrezzar, after he had 
cleared Syria of the Egyptian troops, being in- 
formed of his father’s death set off for Babylon 
by forced marches through the desert. At the 
same time he left instructions with his generals 
to conduct the Jewish, Phoenician, and other 
prisoners of war, along with the baggage of the 
army, thither. In this latter instance, evidently, 
the way round about the desert was to be fol- 
lowed. 

2. Reads in Palestine.—(a) When we turn to 
Judea, we are best informed as to the roads 
leading from Jerusalem. The ancient main road 
from the capital to the Maritime Plain led past 
Gibeon and Beth-horon, from which there was a 
steep ascent to the plain (cf. e.g. Jos 10, 28 2% 
13° [LAX] 20%, Ac 23%: 31; Jos. BJ 11. xii. 2, xix. 8). 
The present road from Jerusalem to Jatta or Lydda 
is first mentioned a few times by Eusebius.§ Irom 
the Philistine Plain various passes led into the 


* Shalmaneser 11. describes (H. Winckler, Keilinschr. Text- 
buch, 2) how, when the Euphrates was in high flood, he crossed 
the river on vessels constructed from sheeps’ skins, and de- 
feated the king of Carchemish and others. 

' i γι Oppenheim, Vone Miticlmecr zum persischen Golf, 
« 581. 


1 Altorient. Forschungen, i.146; Die politische Hntwickelung 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, 14. The active intercourse be- 
tween Babylon and Palestine-Egypt by means alike of royal 
messengers and traders is witnessed to by the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, e.g. Winckler, Nos. 10, 11 [Petrie, Nos. 22, 124]. 

§ Onom.2 109. 27, 271. 40, 233. 83. If the NT Emmaus should 
be identical with Aolénine, the way to it would coincide with 
the beginning of the Jaffa road; but if Emmaus is ed-Kubébe, 
the reference in Lk 2413 will be to the road to this village by 
way of Nabi Samwil, If Kiriath-jearim be rightly identified 
with Karyct οἰ ποῦ, it was by the eastern portion of the 
present Jaffa road that the ark travelled from this city to 
Jerusalem (15 6). 
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mountains and to the capital.* From Ashdod 
the main road led through the Wady es-Sunt, 
called in earher times the Vale of Elah (cf. the 
narrative of 1 5. 1718), From ‘Ekron a road ran 
to Geth-shemesh in the WVady es-Surdr further to 
the north. Hither the kine brought the ark of 
Jahweh, and thence it was afterwards conveyed to 
Iiriath-jearim and finally to Jerusalem (18 6, 
28 6).—Towards the south Jerusalem was con- 
nected by an ancient road with Hebron and _ be- 
yond it with Beersheba (cf. e.g. 2 5. 15° 164, 1 K 
19%), By this road Lysias, according to 1 Mae 
4258. attempted to reach the capital, but was 
completely routed by Judas at Beth-zur. It was 
presumably this road also that was chosen when 
a journey was undertaken from Judea to Edom. 
The ancient highroad, before it was modernized 
a few years ago, bore every trace of having been 
always the main route between Jerusalem and the 
south; it was carried in a straight line, and was 
in many places artificially constructed, and that 
apparently from early times. Like the generality 
of such roads, it presented not a few difficulties, 
leading as it did over steep hills, and being covered 
at not a few spots with large stones.t An hour’s 
journey south of Jerusalem a road strikes off from 
it, which brings one in 13 minutes to Bethlehem 
(cf. Jg 1914). — From Jerusalem to En-gedi there 
was also a much frequented road. It is mentioned 
in2Ch20. As the pyn (Hazziz) of v.”° is no doubt 
to be identified with the modern Wady Hasdsd, 
the ancient road followed exactly the same course 
as the later Roman road. A part of this road is 
probably in view also in 18 24+, whereas the 
road named in the parallel narrative (26°) should 
nore likely be found in that between En-gedi and 
Hebron, if, that is te say, the hill Hachilah is 
rightly identitied with Dehr e-Ké6ld. From En- 
gedi one can proceed further to the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea and to Edom.—The ancient main 
road between Jerusalem and Jericho (Lk 1030) prob- 
ably coincided with the Roman road.t It ran, 
according to 2S 15° [LX X] 165, over the Mount 
of Olives and then by the city of Bahurim. Its 
further course, which may be presumed to have 
been the same as that of the later road (before it 
was modernized), led through the waterless and 
sun-scorched desert to Yal‘at ed-Ddm, a name 
which probably points back to the old ‘ Ascent of 
Adummim’ by which the low ground is reached 
(Jos 157 1817. This was the usual road taken by 
pilgrims coming from the east of the Jordan. The 
latter, as a rule, included also Galilaeeans who de- 
sired to avoid the road through Samaria. There 
was another, but a longer, road from the capital to 
the N.W. shore of the Dead Sea and Jericho. It 
first follows the lower Kidron Valley by Mar-saba ; 
then passes the Muntar hill, and crossing the 
small plain of Buka‘ finally arrives through beauti- 
ful scenery at the low ground. It was probably 
by this road that king Zedeliah fled from Jeru- 
salem to the Jordan (2K 25**, Jer 394).—The 
present main road from Jerusalem to the north, 
which at some spots is very bad and unvonfort- 
able, meets us in the narrative of ἐς 19", where 
the Levite, turning aside from Jerusalem, pro- 
posed to pass the night at Gibeah or Ramah. ὃ 
Its northern continuation, which ran past Gophna, 
is mentioned in Gnom.? 300. 94. It is the same 
road which is called in Jg 20% the way from 
Bethel to Gibeah. By this road Titus moved on 


* Josephus (BJ 111. ii. 3) says that these passes were occupied 
by the Romans when the Jews projected an attack on Ascalon. 
On the ancient roads from Jerusalem to ‘Artif, see ZDPV 
x. 194}, 

+ Robinson, BRP? i, 2141. 

+ Cf. v. Kasteren, ZDPV xiii. 95 ff. 

§ Ramah is the modern er-Ram; Gibeah in all probability ia 
Tulel el- τς somewhat to the south of it. 


| ΒΕ = ἜΝ 
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Jerusalem, for he passed the night at Gophna, 
then at Gabath-Saul, i.e. Gibeah, aud came finally 
to Scopus, froin which he descried Jerusalem with 
its magnificent temple.* On the other hand, 
Isaiah (10*%-) makes the Assyrian conqueror ad- 
vance against Jerusalem by another road further 
to the north-east—a circumstance which at least 
suggests that in olden times armies coming from 
the north approached Jerusalem by this road, and 
not by the one first named. As a matter of fact, 
the two roads unite further to the north, but it 
is strange all the same that considerable armies 
should have preferred the very difficult passage 
by the Seweintt gorge (ci. 18 14), The road 
named by the prophet, which can be reached either 
by way of ‘Anathoth or by the present road to the 
south of Tulél οἰ- } εἶδ, runs past Hizma and Geba* 
to the Suweinit gorge, north of which Michmash 
is reached. At all events Michmash was, as 18 
13% shows, an important meeting- point, from 
which roads ran in all directions. Towards the 
south one could go to ‘Ai and ‘Ophrah. A road 
running west connected Michmash with Beth- 
horon and the Maritime Plain. And, lastly, there 
was a fourth road going in a south-eastern 
direction to the Valley of Zeboim, by which we 
should no doubt understand the great Wddy el- 
felt, from the northern edge of which an ancient 
road leads down to Jericho.t It is very probable 
that it was this route that the Israelites followed 
when they moved into the country to the west of 
the Jordan; so that here again we have to do with 
a road of extreme historical interest.t Since there 
is a direct course from Michmash to ‘Ai, every- 
thing is in favour of the latter city having been 
the hist to be attacked by the Israelites ; and by 
the same road they could always retire upon their 
fixed camp in the Jordan Valley (cf. Jos 9°). 

(ὁ) The continuation of tle road leaving Jeru- 
salem for the north leads to Samaria, namely by 
way of Bethel to Shechem (cf. Jg. 21°, a passage 
which shows that the ancient road, like the 
modern one, ran to the west of Shiloh). The 
scene of Jos 4°* is the spot where this road bends 
to the west and leads into the Vale of Shechem. 
The different roads leading from Shechem are re- 
ferred to generally in Jg 9%, and in v.* there is 
special mention of the way that came from ‘the 
Soothsayers’ Oak.’ But several of these roads 
were of special importance, and the scanty allu- 
sions to them in the OT must be explained on 
the ground that detailed narratives are so seldom 
connected with this district. As the well-watered 
and fertile Wddy Shetr, running west from 
Shechem, opens a connexion with the Maritime 
Plain, so does the J’ady el-Féri‘a, which runs 
east, provide an approach from the Jordan Valley. 
Neither of these roads is mentioned in the OT, 
except in the narrative of Jacob’s immigration 
(Gn 33); but in later times we read of Ves- 
pasian coming from Emmaus and descending by 
way of Shechem to Korez, ἐ,6. the beautiful oasis 
Kurdwa at the mouth of the Wédy el-Féri‘a.|| 
The story of Abimelech’s mareh from Shechem to 
Thebez (Jg 959) introduces us to another main road 
leading out from Shechem, namely that which 
runs in a north-eastern direction by way of Tiidds 


* Jos. BJ v. ii. 1. From Gibeah a road led to Gibeon, it 
Budde’s very attractive emendation in Jg 2031 is correct. In 
any case such a road exisis, and in all probability it was 
followed by tbe legion which came from Emmaus to join Titus 
at Gibeab. 

t The name Wady Abu Dada’, recalling the name Zéb6'im, is 
still attached to a branch of the Wady el-Kelt. 

{ Cf. G. A. Smith, GIL 264. 

§In Dt 1190 it is usual to discover a reference to the main 
road which passes to the east of Shechem, but perhaps Steuer- 
magel is right in questioning the correctness of tbe text in this 
passage. 
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to Bethshean, and thus connects Shechem with 


the trans-Jordanic region and Damascus.—Lastly, 
there is a road to the north, running from Shechem 
to Jenin, where opens one of the approaches that 
Jead from the Plain of Jezreel into the hills of 
Samaria. Here we are at the starting-point of 
the great road which led from the Plain and from 
Galilee past Shechem to Jerusalem and to the 
south of the country.* Hence we find king 
Ahaziah of Judah at this spot when he sought 
to flee to his home before Jehu—an attempt, 
however, which failed because his wounds com- 
pelled him to hasten to Afegiddo, westward from 
Jenin (2K 957), At Jenin we encounter also 
those Galilezans who in their pilgrimage to the 
temple passed through Samaria (cf. the story of 
the murder of Galileans perpetrated here by the 
Samaritans, Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1; BJ 11. xi. 3). 
Special importance attached to this Jenin road 
for the further reason that it formed the approach 
from the north to the capital, Samaria, the great 
Jenin-Shechem road throwing off two side-roads 
to Sebastiyeh. One of these branches off at the 
beautifully situated village of Jebna, the other at 
the more southerly Bett Jmrim.t Here then we 
have the route followed, for instance, by Jehu 
when he drove from Jezreel to Samaria (2 K 
10#-), and probably also by an enemy advancing 
from the Jordan against the capital (7.38). 

In addition to the two roads already mentioned 
which gave access from the north to the hill- 
country of Samaria by way of Bethshean and 
Jenin, there were a number of other passes at the 
choice of travellers coming from the Plain of 
Jezreel, The most important of these is the road 
leading by Lejyéin (probably the ancient Megiddo) 
over the mills ina SW. direction to the Judean 
and Philistine Maritime Plain; for this is the 
continuation of the above-mentioned great caravan 
road (the Via Maris) connecting Damascus with 
Egypt. This road was traversed not only by 
patient caravan camels, but by many great armies 
g. by the Assyrians when marching against 
Egypt; by Necho’s troops on his marcel to the 
Euphrates, which king Josiah made a vain attempt 
to stop at Megiddo (2 K 23”); by Cambyses in his 
Egyptian campaign, ete. It was presumably 
followed also by the Arameean kings of Damas- 
cus, when they extended their military expeditions 
to the Philistine Maritime Plain (2 K 1918 185 
(LXX]).t—But besides this main route there was 
another caravan road to the southern Maritime 
Plain, which was preferred by those who crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean. It is deseribed by 
Robinson (BAP iii. 158f.) as running west from 
Jenin into the hill-country and touching the Plain 
of Dothan between Kefr Aud and Jabud. Its 
great antiquity is shown by Gn 37”, where a 
caravan travelling from Gilead to Egypt passes 
Dothan.—Finally, it was possible for one coming 
from the northern part of the country to reach 
the Judean Maritime Plain by keeping right along 
the seashore, for an artificially widened passage 
led by the foot of Carmel; but this route was 
chosen only by those who from their start in the 
north had followed the way by the coast. 

(6) Among the roads in Galilee we have first to 
deal with that part of the Vze Maris which touched 


*In Jth 47 the higb priest writes to the inhabitants of 
Bethulia, directing them to seize the mountain passes because 
by them was the way to Juda, and it was easy to hinder an 
approach, as the pass was narrow, with space for two men at 
most. Itis plain that the antbor bas in view here tbe narrow 
valley of Jibleam, behind Jenin. ; 

+ Robinson, BRP? ii. 311, Samaria is connected with Shechem 
by a road which turns off to tbe right from the Wady Shaér. 

{ On the ground of these passages, Wellhausen (Comp. d. 
Hica:. 254) identifies the Aphek mentioned in 1 K 2036. °0, 2K 
1317, with the Aphek of the Maritime Plain, on tbe situation οἱ 
which cf. especially G. A. Smith, UGUL4 675. 
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this district. After passing the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, the road ascends to Khan Jubb Yusuf, 
from which it runs to the N.W. shore of the Lake 
of Gennesareth at Khan Minyeh.* Thence it runs 
up through the Vale of el-Hammim to Khan eé- 
Lugar, and reaches the Plain of Jezreel in the 
neighbourhood of Tabor. At Karn Hattin it 
throws off a branch in a westerly direction to Acco. 
—Of the remaining roads in Galilee, which, owing 
to the dense population of this part of the country, 
must have been very numerous, we may notice the 
following. The cities which Tiglath-pileser con- 
quered in succession (2 K 15”) lay on the road 
from edesh to the Merj‘Ayytn.} But the main 
road from the Mer; ‘Ayyén to the south probably 
kept closer by the Jordan, till it finally united 
with the Via AZaris. From Adil (the ancient Abel 
beth-Maacah) a road ran westwards to Tyres; it 
connected the latter city with Damascus. On the 
western side of the Galilean hills the protuberance 
known as the Ladder of Tyre (Scala Tyriorwm) 
presented an awkward obstacle to communication. 
Nevertheless, the Pheenicians succeeded in making 
this difficult point passable even for chariots, as is 
proved by the ancient marks of wheels; and so 
we hear of various armies moving from Syria along 
the seacoast.t What roads are referred to in the 
narrative of 1 Καὶ 179 and Mt 15%: cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty owimg to the brevity of the 
descriptions, 

(αὐ) In the Jordan Valley an ancient road on the 
western side of the river supplies the connexion 
between north and south. On the west shore of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where the bordering hills 
leave only a somewhat narrow strand clear, this 
road connected the numerous villages that were 
found here in ancient times. From the crossing- 
place at Bethshean it was followed by Pompey in 
his cainpaign against Aristobulus.§ Along its 
northern portion, between the Lakes of Gennes- 
areth and Haleh, Jonathan marched (1 Mae 11°).| 

The Jordan, as already remarked, possesses a 
considerable number of fords. The most southern 
of these is called el-Henz ; next comes the ford at 
the pilgrims’ bathing-place; and, further up the 
river, that at the road from Jericho to es-Salé, 
where the crossing is now made bya bridge. At 
one or other of these points we {must seek the 
ford of Pésiling (Jg¢ 37° [see art. QUARRY in vol. 
iv.], cf. 25 196), Atthe next principal entrance 
to the hill-country, namely the Wddy el-Fari‘a 
coming from Shechem, we encounter the ford ed- 
Dadmiye, likewise with a bridge, which by the way 
stands at present on dry ground, the river having 
hollowed a new bed for itself.4i This much fre- 
quented crossing to the central part of the trans- 
Jordanic district meets us in the OT under the 
name Adam (Jos 815, and probably also 1 K 7%, 
where Moore happily suggests reading ‘the ford 
(ma‘abhreth) Adam’). Further north is the most 
important crossing-place, the ford ‘Abdra at Beth- 
shean, which was that chosen, for example, by 
Judas on his return march from the east of the 
Jordan (1 Mac 5°), and by Pompey in his above- 
mentioned campaign. The importance of this 
spot is readily intelligible in view of the fact above 
noted, that a whole series of great caravan roads 
from east and west converge upon it.—There are 
yet other two crossing-places further up the river 
—one by the bridge el-A/wjdnu, 4 hour south of the 


* In this neighbourhood, in the time of Christ, was the customs 
boundary (Mt 99). 

ἡ Janéah may be sought most fittingly in Munia. 

1 Jos. Ant. xiv. xv. 11; BJ 1. xiii. 1, wii. 43 Vita, 74, 

§ Jos. Ant. XIV. ili, 4, 

| {Ὁ continues its course to the north as the great road leacling 
over the Litany river to Zidon. 

4] A photograph of this bridge will be found in the Alttteilun- 
gen und Nachrichten des deutschen Pal. Vereina, 1899, p. 84. 
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mouth of the Jarmuk; the other immediately 
south of the exit of the Jordan from the Lake of 
Gennesareth, a point (626 cl-Tumm) where some 
traces of an ancient bridge remain. ‘The ford last 
named had special importance for such of the 
dwellers on the shore of the Lake as did not avail 
themselves of boats. Between the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth and that of Hfileh is the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, at the spot where the old caravan road, 
already referred to more than once, crosses the 
Jordan.*—Lastly, In the northern Jordan Valley 
there is ἃ road from Galilee to Yd, where the 
different sources of the Jordan have to be crossed, 
a task now accomplished for the most part by 
bridges. In the OT this road is alluded to in such 
passages as Jg 187, 

(ec) About the roads on the east side of the 
Jordan the Bible gives us little information. On 
the other hand, the Roman roads give a good 
picture of the later routes of communication, and 
trom these we may draw backward inferences as 
to the earlier roads. The way from Mahanaim to 
the Jordan Valley (28 959 4’) probably ran through 
the Wady‘Ajlin. Nothing can be said about the 
road mentioned in 2 Καὶ 1016 until the site of Ramoth- 
gilead has been determined. Coming down to a 
later time, the route followed by Judas Maceabseus 
after his conquests in the districts to the west of 
the Hauran range can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty. Ephron (1 Mac 556) is in all probability 
identical with Gephrun (Polyb. Vv. Ixx. 12), a name 
which is recalled by that ofthe deep Wady Ghafr, in 
which the eity will thus have lain which Judas had 
to pass through. Josephus speaks incidentally 
of the roads which led trom the city of Julias 
to Gamala (the modern Jamili (?)) and Seleucia 
(now Selikiye).£ We have already spoken of 
the road from Damascus to the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters. 

Il, TRAVEL.—i. MOTIVES FOR TRAVELLING.— 
Journeys were undertaken only on a very small 
scale by the Israelites after they had exchanged 
the shifting nomadic stage of existence for a 
settled hfe; for the inconveniences and dangers 
attached to travellmg were many and the ad- 
vantages few. Any one who left his home and 
family gave up, according to the ancient Oriental 
conception, the best part of his human rights, and 
became a gér (see art. GER in vol. ii.), whose 
welfare and whose life were entirely at the mercy 
of those with whom he sojourned. ‘This was, above 
all, the case if he lived in a foreign land, where, 
as David expresses it (1S 26), he had to serve 
other gods. The traveller was frequently exposed 
to the risk of being plundered and maltreated on 
the way.§ In the desert he was threatened with 
all the perils characteristic of such places (Is 30%, 
Jer 2° etce.). On the sea his life was in constant 
danger (Jon 14, Ps 107%, Enoch 101‘).|| Journeys 
for pleasure in our sense of the term were thus 
quite unknown to the Israelites. Nor do we find 
any who undertook travels for purposes of research, 
moved by a scientific interest, hke Herodotus or 
Ibn Batfta; although they enjoyed listening to 
the tales of those who had visited foreign parts 
(cf. Job 21"), The Israelite who travelled had a 
definite and practical aim in view. Such aims 
might of course be purely accidental and Indi- 
vidual, as, for instance, when one did not dare or 
wish to remain at home, like Jacob, or the Levite 


* Cf. the picture of the bridge in ZDPYV xiii. 74. : 
t Cf. Schumacher, Worihern Ajlin, 179, 181; Buhl, Studien 


| zur Topogr. d. nérdd. Ostjordantlandes, 171, 


1 Jos. Vita, 71. = 

ὁ Cf., for different periods, Jg °°, ITos 69, Jer 32, zy 822, Pr 
2328, Lk 1080. Jos. Ant. X1V. XV. 5, NN. V1. 1. : 

| Cf. the diverting poem in Ndldeke's _Detectus carminwuiyn 
arab., Carmen 62, in which a Bedawi descriles the terrors that 
had beset him on his passage by sca. 
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who was dissatisfied with his abode at Bethlehem- 
judah (ὅδ᾽ 17); or when one had to go in pursuit 
of runaway slaves or a fugitive wife (1 K 2°, Jp 
19*-); or when a prophet was commanded to be- 
take himself for concealment to another country 
(1 K 17), ete. But, in addition to such casual 
instances, there were regularly recurring occasions 
which necessitated the facing of the hardships of 
a journey. 

(a) In part these occasions were connected with 
religious observances. Even in earlier times the 
Israelites were accustomed to assemble for the 
great festivals at certain of the more important 
sanctuaries (1S 13, Ex 34™6): and when, after the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the temple at Jerusa- 
lem was recognized as the only legitimate sanctu- 
ary, these festival pilgrimages received a strong 
impulse, and became a main element in the life of 
an Israelite. From all parts of Palestine, and 
afterwards from all quarters of the then world 
(see art. DIASPORA in the present volume), Jews 
poured into Jerusalem, which, on the occasion of 
these festivals, was a seething mass of humanity. 
Those who had most acquaintance with the dangers 
of such a journey were the Galilean Jews, who 
had to pass through the hostile territory of the 
Samaritans (Jos. dné. XX. vi. 1). On this account 
many of them preferred to take the roundabout 
way by the east of the Jordan, where they were 
lable to no such misadventures.*—It must be re- 
membered, moreover, that in early days men often 
visited a sanctuary for the purpose of obtaining 
oracles or receiving instruction on a point of ritual 
(Gn 257, 2 K 12, 1 8 3° 98, Zee 73). 

(δ) Further, the increasing Jewish commerce sup- 
phed many with a motive for travelling. In the 
earlier period it was mostly foreigners that tra- 
velled through the land and carried on trade with 
its inhabitants (ef. the story of Joseph, Gn 37°8*, 
Ex 215, Dt 147, and the term séhkér used for the 
trader by whose standard money was weighed, 
Gn 236, 2K 15), But as early as the monarchical 
period and still more in the later post-exilic times 
the Israelites began to take an active part in both 
home and international trade, and this involved 
frequent journeys in their own land as well as to 
foreign parts. ‘Ihe trade in horses carried on by 
Solomon led his buyers to the neighbouring States 
(1 IX 10°), while the shipping trade from ‘Ezion- 
geber inaugurated by him gave the Israelites an 
acquaintance with travelling by sea. Israelitish 
merchants established factories in foreign cities, 
as at Damascus, where Ahab was able to obtain 
State permission for his subjects to erect dwellings 
in a certain quarter of the city (1 K 2034). In the 
later post-exilic period Jewish commerce made a 
great advance, particularly after the Jews came 
into possession of some seaports on the Mediter- 
ranean; and it was all the easier for them to 
undertake trading Journeys, becanse they could 
count with certainty on meeting with countrymen 
of their own in all foreign trading towns. The 
wife of an Israelite now knew that it meant a 
distant journey when her husband on setting out 
took the money-bag with him (Pr 3]}4), 

(c) A third motive for travelling was supplied 
by the political and diplomatic relations into which 
the Israelites entered with other peoples. A nation 
that was in vassalage to another required to send 
men to hand over the tribute (ὧς 34"), The later 
kings of Israel had often to go in person to a 
foreign court to pay homage to their powerful 
suzerain (2 K 16, Jer 51°). But more especially 


* Special risks naturally attended those travelling companies 
that carried with them large sums of money, as, for instance, 
in connexion with the transmission of the poll-tax of the Baby- 
lonian Jews. Hence these companies included many thousand 
persons (Jos. Ant. XVIIL ix. 1). 


attempts to arrange political alliances led to a 
constant coming and going of ambassadors (Is 
307% 311; and on the other side 14°? 18. 39, Jer 
27°).—Journeys of an involuntary character are 
seen in the deportation of conquered peoples, a 
fate which befell the Israelites more than once. 
but there were also occasions when one volun- 
tarily left his home to find safety in a foreign 
land (Jer 43). A happier condition was that of 
the travelling companies which by the grace of 
their sovereign were permitted to return to their 
homes (Ezr 1. 8). Moreover, the sojourn of a 
portion of the people of Israel in the Diaspora 
gave occasion for frequent journeys between the 
oreign land and the home country, as we see from 
Jer 999, Zec 6, Neh 254 1368. 

(4) A special motive for undertaking a journey 
was ill-health, which led to the visiting of foreign 
places in the hope of a cure (cf. 2K 5). This 
habit finds illustration particularly in later times, 
when the various hot springs in the Jordan Valley 
were much frequented.* 

(6) Lastly, wars of conquest and plunder may 
in @ certain sense be reckoned among the motives 
to travel, which brought great multitudes of men 
to foreign lands. 

Travelling on the part of Jews was beset by a 
peculiar difficulty in the shape of the Sabbath law, 
after so strict an observance of it had been intro- 
duced that on the Sabbath day and on those 
festival days on which sabbatical rest was en- 
joined it was unlawful to walk more than a fixed 
number of paces. Thus Josephus (And. XT. viii. 
4) mentions incidentally that the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Sidetes, out of consideration for Hyr- 
canus who accompanied him, remained tor two 
days by the river Lycus, on account of a Jewish 
festival being then in progress. On the other hand, 
the Law accommodated itself to the needs of tra- 
vellers in so far as it permitted those who were on 
a journey in the month of Nisan to celebrate the 
Passover in the following month (Nu 919}, 

ii. ΜΌΠΕΒ OF TRAVEL.—Those who were not 
particularly well-to-do, especially if they were 
young, strong men, went for the most part on foot 
(Gn 28, Jos 98, 1 Καὶ 19%, Is 597, and the Gospel 
narratives). Hence the first attention shown to 
an arriving guest was to wash his feet (Gn 189, ὅσ 
1971), Women and elderly well-to-do men rode 
upon asses, which also carried the baggage (Jg 
197, 13 259, 25 17%, 1 K ὁ 2K 4", Lk 10%); 
people of high rank also used miles (28 13%, 1 Καὶ 
1°83), Camels were less frequently employed, and 
only when the journey led through the desert 
(Gn 24). Horses, on the other hand, were used 
only in war, being either ridden or harnessed to 
the chariots. The chariots mentioned in the OT 
are, as a rule, chariots of war, but they were 
used by kings also in journeying from one part of 
the country to another (1 K 12, 2K 10%; and 
the story of Naaman in 2 K 5, where, however, 
we have to do with a foreigner). In 15 ΟἿ we 
meet with an me τῷ as a vehicle of transport ; 
and in the case of the waggons sent from Egypt 
to convey the old men, the women, and the chul- 
dren, we shonld probably think also of similarly 
simple vehicles (Gn 45"). From a later period we 
have the story of the Ethiopian chamberlain (here 
again a foreigner) driving in a chariot (Ac 8*"*), 
Josephus (πὲ. XIX. vill. 1) speaks of a larger 
kind of chariot (ἀπήνη), in which Agrippa, accom- 
panied by other kings, drove out to-meet the 
Roman preetor.t In Ca 3° we read of a sedan chair 


* Cf. Dechent, ‘ Heilbader τι. Badeleben in Palastina’ in ZDPV 
vii. 173 ff. 

t When Josephus (Ant, vit. vii. 3-4) relates how Solomon 
often drove out to his gardens at, Etham, he is simply adding a 


' picturesque touch of his own. 
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or palanquin (j\D8, φορεῖον) being used by people 
of high rank. 

On account of the attendant risks, one did not 
care to go on a long journey alone,* but had at 
Jeast one companion, who received a daily wage 
and, if the journey terminated happily, a present 
besides (‘To 5"), When Nehemiah travelled from 
the Persian court to Jerusalem, he carried with 
him letters from the king to the governors of the 
various provinces commanding them to grant him 
free passage and an armed escort (Neh 2), The 
favourite method was to combine into large com- 
panies (caravans, originally a Persian word), which 
were accompanied by armed men (cf. Ezr 8%), 
Such caravans, travelling under military at pa 
tion, are referred to in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(see above, p. 368). In the wilderness they were 
conducted by the Bedawin tribes, ¢.g. the Dedan- 
ites (Is 2113), When unknown regions had to be 
traversed, a guide acquainted with the roads had 
to be procured (Nu 1051), or parties were sent in 
advance to make inquiry about the way and about 
the cities that had to be passed (Dt 1%). The 
deadly danger of a caravan when the water of 
which it has come in search is found dried up, is 
portrayed with poetic beauty ia Job 6%. 

ili. PROVISION FOR THE WANTS OF TRAVELLERS, 
—For the comfort and the refreshinené of travellers 
very little provision was made. In the wilderness 
the inhabitants of the oases might, as deseribed in 
Is 9114, meet the exhansted caravans with water 
and bread; but, in the main and as a matter of 
course, a traveller through the desert had to pro- 
vide for himself by bringing the necessaries of life 
with him (Gn 21"), But the same was the case 
even in travelling through inhabited regions. The 
Levite of Jg 19 takes with him fodder and straw 
for the asses as well as bread and wine (ν.}5)}; and 
a similar course is followed by the Gibeonites when 
they seek to give themselves the appearance of 
having come from far (Jos 9). In Nu 20!7% we 
read of a great company binding itself, as it passed 
through a country, to keep to the highway, to 
touch nothing in the vineyards or the fields, and 
to pay for the water drunk by man and beast. 

Of inns in the proper sense of the term we do 
not hear till NT times (Lk 10%); and the very 
circumstance that the Greek word πανδοχεῖον there 
employed was adopted by the Jews as p1135, proves 
that the whole institution was a new and foreign 
appearance.| In earlier times there may have 
been establishments at least somewhat akin to the 
modern shans—large empty buildings surround- 
ing a courtyard, in which travellers can pass the 
night, but where the necessaries of life are not 
5014. Some have thought to find the correspond- 
ing word in Hebrew in the nva (gérath) of Jer 4117; 
but the real meaning of this word is very un- 
certain, and even the text is doubtful, for Josephus 
(Ant. X. ix. 5) read the word ΠΣ (‘ hurdles,’ 
‘sheep-pens’). Likewise the word ἡ (malén) has 
to be considered ; for, even if in some passages it 
appears to mean simply the place where one takes 
up his quarters at night, the sense of khan fits 
very well passages like Gn 4957 4551} Jer 925, The 
king was attended on his journeys by a mmm sy 
(ser ménihah, lit. ‘captain of the resting-place,’ 
RV ‘chief chamberlain,’ RVm ‘quarter-master’), 
Whose duty was to look after night quarters for 
the royal party (Jer 5159), 


* R. Meir, in an epigram, called the solitary traveller a ‘son of 
death’ (W. Bacher, Die Agada der Vannaiten, ii. 17). 

+ Cé., on the further travels of this word, 8. Krauss, Griech. 2. 
Latein. Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch, u. Targum, ii. 428. 
In the form J°undusk it still occurs as the name of a village in 
southern Samaria, the Mondeka of the Talmud (Neubauer, Géog. 
du Talmud, 172). 

1 According to Herodotus (v. 52), there were such caravan- 
Berals (καταλύσεις) on the roads in the Persian empire. 
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In general, then, in early times the traveller, 
unless he carried his victuals with him and pre- 
ferred, like Jacob, to sleep in the open air, had to 
fall back on the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the place; but this he could do with confidence, 
for in all ages hospitality has been one of the most 
beautiful virtues of the Oriental. Although it is 
not expressly enjoined in the Law,* narratives 
like Gn 1813: 2471, Ex 2° show how highly it was 
esteemed ; and Job, in the passage where he casts 
a backward glanee on his former life in order to 
prove his integrity, says, ainongst other things, 
‘The stranger did not lodge in the street, but I 
opened my doors to the traveller’ (31°). Passages 
like ὅς 19% indicate how severe was the judgment 
passed on those who suffered the traveller to pass 
the night outside; while the story related in Gn 
19 and that in Jg 19 are meant to show the 
enormity of the ofience of offering violence to the 
defenceless guest. The deed of Jael alone is praised 
(Jg 54), although, according to ancient Semitic 
notions, her guest ought to have been specially 
sacred to her, because he had drunk from her milk- 
bowl. Bunt in this instance duty to a guest is re- 
carded as overshadowed by duty to one’s country. 

When one reached a city at nightfall he took 
up his position on the open space before the gate, 
and waited to see if any one would invite him in 
(J¢ 197). In like manner a traveller in the 
country took his stand before the tent or the 
house into which he desired to be invited (Gn 18%), 
When the guest entered, his feet were washed, 
and a meal was prepared for him. In the latter 
instance, a wish to honour him was marked, as 
still happens regularly in the East at the present 
day, by the killing of an animal from the herd 
(Gn 18’, 28 12%). At his departure he was ex- 
pected to eat heartily to strengthen him for his 
further journey (Jg 19°, cf. 1S 28%). To take 
payment from a guest was contrary to good 
manners, and hence it is a perfectly genuine touch 
that Josephus adds to the narrative of Gn 24, 
when he makes Rebekah decline Eliezer’s offer to 
pay for his entertainment by telling him not to 
think they were parsimonious people (πὲ. I. 
xvi. 9), In later times hospitality specially flour- 
ished among the Essenes, who, according to Jose- 
phus (6/7 π. viii. 4), took nothing with them on 
a journey, as everything belonging to their co- 
religionists was at their command. There was 
even an Official appoimted in every city, whose 
duty it was to provide travelling Essenes with 
clothing and all other necessaries. An instance 
of a permanent guest-friendship is supplied by the 
story of Elisha and the wealthy lady of Shunem 
(21 48%), In later times, under Roman and 
Greek influence, this practice was greatly ex- 
tended. ‘Thus we hear for instance of guest: 
friends in Jotapata, whose death was bewailed at 
Jerusalem, after the little fortress was taken by 
the Romans;+ ef. also Ac 10°21", That a enest’s 
lot, however, was not always a happy one, and 
that he was exposed to many disagreeable ex- 
periences, is noted by that always acute and dis- 
passionate observer, Ben Sira (Sir 29°"). 


LITERATURE.—Riechm, HW'B2, artt. ‘Reisen’ and ‘ Wege’; 
G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, passim; 
F. Buhl, Geographie des alien Palustina, 125-151; HU. Guthe, 
Kurzes Bibelworterbuch, art. ‘ Wege.’ 
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* The Deuteronomic law regarding duties to the σῦν (Dt 116 
2414.17 etc.) belongs to a different category. | : 

+ Jos. BJ 1n. ix. 5. Several of the stories in the midrashim 
have to do with Jewish guest-friends in different lands. 
{ See Table of Contents, p. 402, 
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in the world of the first century after Christ was 
dominated and determined by one single motive, 
viz. to seek direct connexion with Rome, the 
capital and centre of the Empire and of the world. 
Within the bounds of the Empire, the principle of 
Roman Republican government had originally 
been to connect every subject, country, and district 
as closely as possible with Rome, and to keep them 
asmuch as possible disconnected from one another, 
so that each should look to Rome as the centre 
of all its interests, its trade, its finance, and its 
aspirations, and regard all other subjects as rivals 
and competitors for the favour of the governing 
city. Though the ideal and the ultimate aim of 
the Imperial government was different, and did 
not tend to make Rome the governor of subjects, 
but rather to educate and elevate the subjects to 
eqnality with Rome by a slow but steady process, 
yet in the first century the older idea still was 
practically effective to a large extent, and governed 
the system of communication. MHence the first 
point is to examine how each province of the 
Empire communicated with Rome. 

Along the great arteries that led to Rome all 
new ideas and movements of thought and religious 
impulses naturally moved, without any definite 
purpose on the part of the originators, even per- 
haps in spite of their intentions in some cases. 
It was, as a rule, an easier and more rapid process 
for a new idea to spread from a distant province 
to Rome than to spread from that province to its 
neighbour, if the neighbour did not lie on the road 
to Rome, or was not connected with the first pro- 
vince by some old bond of intimacy. Hence the 
fact, for example, that Christianity spread very 
early to Rome constitutes no proof, and does not 
even afford a presumption, that there was any 
purpose or intention of carrying it thither. Such 
conscious, deliberate purpose can be proved only 
by some clear evidence of its existence, and espe- 
cially by deliberate statement on the part of those 
who entertained the purpose. 

For example, we know that the purpose of visit- 
ing Rome was distinctly expressed by St. Paul (Ac 
19*) several years before he was able to carry it into 
effect ; and we can infer from the general character 
of his action that the purpose was in his mind, 
latent or perhaps expressed orally, long before the 
date at which he first mentions it in his extant 
letters. But even at that time Rome contained 
already a body of Christians, and St. Paul’s aim 
was twofold—partly to extend the hmits and affect 
the character of the Church in Rome, ‘to impart 
unto you some spiritual gift,’ and ‘that I might 
have some fruit in you also, even as in the rest of 
the Gentiles’ (Ro J] 18). but still more to use 
Rome as a basis from which to affect the West, 
especially Spain, ‘to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you’ (Ro 15%). Just because 
Rome was the centre and meeting-place of all 
roads, it lay on the way for any traveller or mis- 
sionary going from Syria to the West: he could 
not go direct, but must tranship in Rome. 

When one keeps this principle clearly in mind, 
the interpretation of Clem. Rom. i. 5 becomes 
evident and certain. Clement says of St. Paul 
that ‘after he had preached in the East and in the 
West, he won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having taught righteousness 
unto the whole world, and having reached the 
furthest bounds of the West.’ If Clement had 
caught the least spark of the Pauline and the 
Roman spirit and thought, he could not have 
called Rome (as some modern scholars maintain 
that he did)* ‘the goal of the West’ or ‘his limit 
towards the West,’ τὸ τέρμα τῆς δύσεως ; and Light- 


* It is, of course, necessary for those who believe that St. Paul 
was put to death at the conclusion of the fwo years’ imprison- 


| 


foot has rightly expressed the general Roman point 
of view in that age, which looked on Rome as the 
centre of empire, not as its limit, ner as belonging 
to the Western part of the Empire. 

11. SEASONS AND ROUTES OPEN FOR TRAVEL- 
LING.— The route of communication was not 
always the same throughout the whole year. 
When the crossing of any considerable stretch of 
sea formed an essential part of a line of com- 
munication, the route in question was closed 
almost completely during a considerable part of 
the year. The times were stated by the ancients 
themselves as follows:—The sea was closed from 
10 November to 10 March; but perfectly safe 
navigation was only between 26 May and 14 Sep- 
tember,* while there were two doubtful periods 
11 Mar.-26 May, and 15 Sept.-10 Nov., when mer- 
chants might risk sailing, but fleets of war vessels 
were loath to do so. 

It is not the case that the closure was absolute. 
In case of necessity or urgency a voyage was at 
times attempted in the season when navigation 
was closed. Julius Czesar’s army crossed from 
Brundisium to Epirus during Nov. 49,7 and Pom- 
pey’s army had crossed similarly in Jan, 49.4 

Again, Claudius proposed great inducements to 
traders who carried corn to Italy during the 
winter, guaranteeing a certain rate of profit, and 
insuring them against loss of their vessels by 
storm. His proposal probably applied chiefly to 
the short voyages from Sardinia and Africa, in 
which it was possible to watch an opportunity 
for a less dangerous voyage even in the stormy 
season ; but, in the long voyage from Alexandria, 
such waiting upon opportunities would be a much 
more serious matter. See Suet. Claud. 18. 

When Flaccus was recalled from the government 
of Egypt, early in October A.D. 38, he sailed im- 
mediately, and had much stormy weather at sea; 
but Philo (in Flac. 13-15) gives no information as 
to the route. Shortly afterwards Philo and four 
other envoys sailed from Alexandria, in urgent 
need, to present a petition to Caligula: their route 
also is not recorded, and the length of their voyage 
is uncertain ; but they were in Rome in the spring 
of A.D. 39, and had an audience there of the 
Emperor; and Philo refers in feeling terms to their 
troubles on the sea.§ In both cases we need not 
doubt that the ships sailed along the coast, accord- 
ing to the opportunities of getting on from point 
to point. 

But only the exigencies of government service, 
or of urgent ‘religious and national duty (and to 
the ancients national duty was necessarily a matter 
of religion, for patriotism was a religious idea), 
would cause such winter voyages. Doubtless, Philo 
and the other four envoys had to pay largely to 
induce any ship to sail after 11 November. In 
ordinary circumstances the regular course was to 
lay up at the beginning of winter and wait for 


ment in which he wrote Colossians and Philemon, to force this 
unnatural meaning on the plain words of Clement—words 
which no person at that time could have misunderstood. Only 
aloofness from the spirit of the first century makes it possible 
to doubt as to the meaning. : 

* Secura navigatio, Vegetius, iv. 39, v. 9); statos wstivis flatibus 
dies et certa marts, Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81. 

+ Nominally, Jan. 48 in the unreformed old calendar (which 
was 67 days wrong in B.c. 47). 

1 Nominally, March a.p. 49. When the old calendar differed 
by two months from the true calendar, obviously the rules 
could not be calculated by the days of the existing calendar, 
but by the stars. 

§ They sailed μέσου χειμοῶνος 5 but this phrase cannot be pressed 
to mean about the winter solstice : it might mean only ‘in full 
winter,’ as distinguished from Flaccus’ departure ἀρχομένου 
χειμῶνος in October. The Jewish envoys had every reason to 
hurry after him in order to present their case to Caligula. 
Moreover, they sailed at no great interval after Agrippa had 
visited Alexandria in July or early August 38 (Philo, in Flac. 
16, de Leg. 28). Their voyage probably began not later than 
November, perhaps already in October. 
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spring. ‘Thus Horace speaks (Od. ili. 7. 5) of Gyges 
as returning from JGithynia, but detained at 
Oricum in Epirus until spring returned and the 
Adriatie was open; and of another Roman sailor 
waiting (probably in Syria, Od. iv. 5. 9)* till 
spring returned and he could cross the Carpathian 
Sea (the sea near Rhodes). 

This dread of storms and dislike to travel in 
winter was not confined to voyages by sea. Even 
on land there are many proofs that, where moun- 
tain ranges or high plateaus had to be erossed, 
as in going across Asia) Minor, ordinary persons 
avoided winter travelling and waited till spring. 
Basil of Ceesarea, who speaks in EHypist. 20 of a 
‘continuous stream of travellers’ on a great route, 
such as that which led from Crsarea to Athens, 
says that in a severe winter ‘all the roads were 
blocked till Easter’ (EZpist. 198), and that ‘ the road 
to Rome is wholly impracticable in winter’ (Epist. 
215). Wis meetmg with the Bishop of Ieonium 
must be fixed ‘at a season suitable for travelling’ 
(post. 191); yet the road between Cesarea and 
Iconium is wholly on the level, and crosses no pass 
or elevated ground. Even a mild winter ‘was 
quite sutticient to keep him from travelling while 
it lasted’ (Zpist. 27). A modern traveller or mis- 
sionary would traverse the roads of the plateau at 
any time;+t but for ancient travellers there was 
a elose time, during which travelling was almost 
entirely suspended, and no journeys were planned 
or thought of, except by professional travellers 
(Basil, Hp. 198). Vegetius (iv. 39) mentious that 
land travel was stopped as completely as sea travel 
between 10 Nov. and 10 March. 

The reason lay, not simply in the snow,—al- 
though Basil speaks in 2pzst. 48 of ‘such a heavy 
fall of snow that we have been buried, houses and 
all, beneath it,’—but quite as much in the spring 
rains and the extremely eold winds of early 
winter, which are very trying, though not likely 
to keep an active traveller indoors. The Taurus 
is in some places, however, impassable in winter 
except with considerable personal danger : see, ¢.@., 
the account given by Prof. Sterrett in the [Vol/e 
Lapedition to Asia Minor, p. 80. In time of heavy 
rain the surface of the plateau becomes, in most 
places, a sea of mud, though perhaps the principal 
Roman roads may have been well enough built 
in the time of St. Paul to rise above that sea. 

This is a factor of considerable importance in 
determining the chronology of St. Paul’s jour- 
neys. The broad and lofty ridge of Mount Taurus 
is for the most part really dangerous to cross 
in winter, owing to the deep snow obliterating 
the roads. The roads leading from Perga direct 
towards Ephesus, and from Tarsus through the 
Cilieian Gates towards Lycaonia and the north and 
west generally, cross a lower summit height, and 
are actually traversable by well equipped or deter- 
mined travellers through most part of the winter, 
except during any temporary block caused by 
snowstorms. But we must estimate the time of 
year when St. Paul would be likely to cross 
Taurus (Ac 13" 1424 16! 1823) accerdiug to the cus- 
toms of the period. 

To estimate this factor rightly, we should know 
the precise limits of the close season in popular 
usage. This is difficult. Jor example, towards 
the end of May 1882 snow was lying in all these 
uplands, In the crossing of the Cilician Gates 
during the early part of June 1902 there was a 
thunderstorm, accompanied by severe cold and 


heavy rain, almost every day. During the season | 


when snch weather was fairly probable, we can 
hardly believe that it was customary or usual for 


* Lycia or Cilicia are also possible. 
+ Ramsay, Jmpress‘ons of Turkey, p. 222, and Quarterly 
Review, vol. clxxxvi. No. 372, p. 430 f. 


ordinary persons among the ancients to arrange 
their journeys. Basil, as quoted above, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of ancient views. 

It is true that even in ancient times Cicero 
crossed Taurus by the Cilician Gates in Novem- 
ber 51 and April 50 B.c.* Antigonus vainly 
tried to cross Taurus from Cilicia in B.c. 314, but 
lost many soldiers owing to the snow. His second 
attempt at a more favourable opportunity suc- 
ceeded (Diodor. xix. 69. 2). 

To take another example from later history, in 
the autumn of A.D. 803 the Emperor Nicephorus 
broke the peace, thinking that he could do so safely 
at that late season with the winter at hand. Nice- 
phorus relied on the customary closed time, when 
the march of an army was impossible. But he 
was taken unawarest by the Caliph Harun er- 
Rashid, who crossed Taurus in the winter season 
before the end of the year (the Mohammedan 
year ended about 20 December in A.D. 803). Harun 
did not consider himself bound by the ordinary 
eustom, and he must have passed the Cilician Gates 
about Noveinber or early December. + 

The question, however, in such a matter is not 
what is possible, but what is eustomary. Just as 
it was possible to cross the sea during the closed 
season, so it was possible to traverse the Cilician 
Gates in the winter by taking a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and yet the winter was a closed season, 
when ordinary people would not attempt to cross. 
The ordinary traveller had not the equipment of 
a Itoman governor, like Cicero, nor was he like 
such a general as Antigonus, anxious to surprise 
an enemy, and willing to risk the lives of his 
soldiers in the attempt. Yet even Antigonus 
must wait a favourable opportunity. 

Although the exact limits of the travelling 
season must remain uneertain, yet probably the 
ordinary custom of the sea ruled also on land. 
If there was any difference, it would naturally be 
that on land the closed season began and ended a 
little later than on sea. All travel across the 
mountains was avoided between the latter part of 
November and the latter part of March; and 
ordinary travellers, not forced by official duties, 
but free to ehoose their own time, would avoid the 
crossing between October(an extremely wet month 
on the plateau) and May. 

111. VARIATIONS IN THE ROUTES AT DIFFERENT 
SEASONS.— Where a long sea passage was involved, 
it does not follow that the route from the province 
to Rome was the same as the return from Rome 
to the province. The winds which favoured the 
voyage from Rome might prohibit the return 
voyage, or vice versd. We shall see one such case 
below: in summer the winds favoured a quick 
voyage from Italy to Alexandria, but seriously 
hindered the return voyage. In general, the path 
from Rome to the East followed a different line 
from the path which led from the Kast to Rome ; 
and an envoy from the Kast would go to home by 
one path and return by another. 

Both these causes contributed to complicate the 
communications between the province of Syria 
(including Palestine) and Rome. ‘There were four 
lines of communication: (1) by sea to or from 
Puteoli on the Gulf of Naples, and by land be- 
tween Puteoli and Rome; (2) by sea to Corinth, 
and thence to Brundisium, and by land between 
Brundisium and Rome; (3) by land to Ephesus, 


“In the incorrect calendar current at that time (which varied 
sixty-seven days from the true calendar in 5.0. 47) he started 
north from Tarsus on 5 January, and reached Tarsus on his re- 
turn journey on 5 June. But, according to the true calendar, 
he evidently avoided the most snowy season in Taurus. 

+ Weil, Gesch. der Khalifen, ii. p. 19% 

{ The other road, by Germanicia, which the Arabs often em- 
ployed, seems never to have been used by Harun, aud would 
be more unsuitable for a winter expedition. 
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thence by sea to Corinth, ete., as in the preceding 
route; (4) the land route across Asia Minor, and, 
after crossing to Europe, along the Eenatian Way 
to Dyrrachium, and thence across the Adriatic 
Sea to Brundisium. 

The first-named was the great route, preferred 
by trade and by travellers who desired to make a 
rapid journey eastward from Italy. Itwas closely 
connected with the Egyptian communication with 
Rome ; and in fact it was the splendid and regular 
service of ships between Alexandria and Puteoli 
that made this route so important and so rapid. 
We shall therefore describe the Alexandrian service 
at this point. The Syrian service connected itself 
with the Alexandrian as it best could, and used 
the latter as much as possible. The excellence of 
the Alexandrian service was due to the fact that 
Egypt was the mainstay of the Imperial corn 
supply for feeding the gigantic city of Rome. 
When one considers the vast population of ome 
(probably not very much under a million), the 
smallness of the Italian harvest (for Italy was 
naturally far more productive of wine, oil, and 
fruits than of grain; and Italian wheat could no 
longer be grown at a profit in competition with 
sea-borne grain), and the fact that scarcity in 
Rome meant discontent, mutiny, and probably 
revolution after the murder of the Emperor who 
had let the corn supply fail, it becomes obvious 
that the maintenance of a steady and trustworthy 
service between Rome and the principal corn- 
producing countries was an Imperial concern of 
the very first importance. With the defective 
means of commerce and transport then available, 
private enterprise was quite ineapable of feeding 
the great population of Rome; the corn supply 
was ὃ most important department of the Imperial 
administration ; and, in particular, the long trans- 
port from Egypt was mainly performed by a fleet 
in the Imperial service. Transport from the other 
chief producing countries—Sielly, Sardinia, and 
Africa—was easier, and private enterprise had 
probably greater scope there; but the Egyptian 
corn was the greatest source of supply for Rome. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that there was 
no private trade between Puteoli and Egypt; on 
the contrary, there was doubtless a good deal. 
But the corn trade seems to have been an Imperial 
business, carried in Imperial ships (III. §ix.). Egypt 
was kept far more closely under the immediate 
Imperial administration than any other part of 
the Empire, and practically the whole supply 
available for exportation was marked for the 
Roman service and managed by the Emperor’s own 
private representatives. No great Roman nobles 
were allowed even to set foot In Egypt, except on 
rare occasions by special permission. The land of 
Egypt was managed as a sort of great private 
appanage of the reigning Emperor. In a few cases 
we read of corn from Alexandria being brought to 
other cities of the Empire; but this was in case of 
famine, and must have required the special grace 
of the Emperor, to relieve the distressed popula- 
tion of one of his towns. 

iv. VOYAGE FROM ROME TO EGYPT DIRECT AND 
THENCE TO PALESTINE.—Communieation from 
Puteoli to Alexandria was maintained direct 
across sea. The prevalent summer wind in the 
east Mediterranean waters was westerly ; and the 
ships ran in a direct course from the south of Italy 
to the Egyptian coast, keeping at the outset well 
out south from the Italian coast, in order to avoid 
the land winds and to get into the steady Medi- 
terranean currents of air. 

The pilots or sailing-masters had acquired great 
skill in these long voyages, and could make their 
harbour with almost unerring accuracy: they are 


compared by Philo to skilful charioteers driving ! 


their teains of horses. Such a service required 
also careful study οἱ the seasons and the winds. 
Experience showed that there were seasons when 
the winds could be reckoned upon with con- 
fidence, and others when the long voyage was 
unsafe or impossible. The important period to 
notice is that of the Etesian winds; and it is 
doubtful whether the direct voyage was hazarded 
(as a rule) except when they were blowing. In 
the your A.D. 38, when Agrippa was eager to go 
quickly from Rome to occupy his kingdom in 
northern Palestine, he was advised to wait for the 
Etesian winds, and then sail direct to Alexandria 
and thence cross to Palestine. He reached Alex- 
andria in a few days,* arriving apparently early 
in August. This passage of Philo (in lac. 5) 1s 
extremely important for the system of communi- 
cation with Syria and Egypt. 

In the open Mediterranean Sea and the Levant 
the Etesian winds are said to have blown from 
the north-west steadily for forty days after 20 
July (or thirty days from 1 August); and at this 
season it was difficult for news from the East to 
reach Rome (Tac. Hist. 1. 98); and the Etesian 
winds prevented a voyage from Alexandria to Italy 
(Ceesar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 107),+ or from Rhodes to 
Athens (Cicero, ad Aid. vi. 7). They began to 
blow each day towards noon, but never earlier in 
the morning. There is much difference among the 
ancients as to the direction and duration of the 
Etesian winds; but the diversity is due doubtless 
to the facts that (1) they vary in different seas, 
(2) any regularly reeurring time of fairly steady 
wind was Htesian (ὖ.6. annual). 

The statements as to the Etesian winds drawn 
from the ancient writers (see the quotations in 
Facciolati and Foreellini’s Lexicon) are entirely 
confirmed by modern meteorological experience, 
except that ‘the north-west winds prevail in the 
summer months’ generally, and not exclusively 
during the forty days from July 20. ‘These winds 
prevail in that season ‘throughout the whole of 
the Mediterranean, but mostly in the eastern 
half.’ In fact it is probable that, to the sailors of 
the Alexandrian Roman fleets, the Etesian winds 
meant simply the summer winds, and roughly 
corresponded to the period of open sea from the 
end of May to the middle of September. The 
statements restricting the number of days during 
which the winds blow are probably taken from 
Greek writers who were speaking more of the 
Aigean Sea.t 

But Agrippa had to wait some little time for a 
ship. The delay is explained by Philo as due to 
waiting on the winds; but in all probabulity this 
is not quite a complete account. It was necessary 
also to wait until a fleet of ships was ready. Single 
vessels did not venture on the long sea course. 

The reason why the long voyage was made by a 
whole fleet in company was, doubtless, safety. One 
ship could aid another. There is, of course, a 
good deal of exaggeration in Philo’s account of 
the certainty with which the ships reached their 
goal, A single ship could not be certain of making 
directly the harbour of Alexandria after being six 
or eight days out of sight of land; and might 
easily miss Egypt altogether and sight Cyrene on 
the one hand or Syria on the other. But witha 
Jaree fleet sailing with a widely extended front, 
the ships keeping within signalling distance of one 

* The expression ὀλίγωις ἡμέραις must not be pressed too closely ; 
it is opposed to the long coasting passage (see Ὁ. 379%), and 
probably indicates a period of 15 to 20 days: see below. — 

+ Here the Etesian winds are spoken of as blowing in early 
October; but this is due to the disorder of the Roman 
calendar. Cesar reached Alexandria on 3 Oct.; but this date 
was really equivalent to late July or early August. 

t See the excellent discussion, with quotations from modern 
experience at sea, in James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul, pp. 64, 76 fi. 
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another, the experience of one would guide the 
others ; when the ship on the extreme right came 
in sight of the Cyrenaic or Egyptian coast, it would 
sional accordingly, and the news would spread to 
the extreme left immediately ; or if, on the other 
hand, after having run far enough, the ship on the 
right had not sighted any land, or that on the 
left of the fleet had sighted Crete,* this would 
show that all had taken too northerly a course ; 
and sailing directions would be signalled over the 
whole fleet. 

Similarly, the westward-going vessels tried to 
sail ina body, as we see from Seneca, Hpist. Mor. 
77, 1. But exceptions oecurred on this route, if 
vessels were belated and obliged to make the 
voyage alone (as in Ac 278 281), 

It is not to be supposed that all the corn vessels 
sailed in one single leet at the same time. There 
could not possibly be facilities for loading nearly 
all the vessels simultaneously ; and it would have 
been an absurdly wasteful method for the first to 
wait until the last were loaded. Beyond a doubt, 
there must have been several successive companies, 
which sailed together: when a certain number 
were ready they would start. Moreover, it is 
known that even single corn ships were occasion- 
ally engaged on a voyage, as we have seen in the 
preceding paragraph. A. dedicatory imseription, 
erected by the master of a corn ship which was 
evidently wintering in the harbour of Phoenix, is 
quoted by James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of 
S¢. Paul, p. 261; also in ΟἿ, in. 3). 

It cannot be supposed that a passage on govern- 
ment vessels was allowed to every one, any more 
than that the Imperial postal service by land was 
open to every one. In the latter case it is known 
that no one could use the Imperial service without 
a diploma signed by the Emperor (who made a rule 
of entrusting a certain number of diplonuta to 
governors of provinces, whicli the governors gave 
to persons travelling on public service, and to some 
others in exceptional] circumstances).; But, natur- 
ally, officers on government service, like the cen- 
turion in Ac 27°", took advantage of an Imperial 
corn ship with full authority; and it is evident 
from the language of Ac 27" that in such a case 
the centurion was in supreme command of the 
vessel as the highest officer of the Imperial service 
on board, and, after consulting with the sailing- 
master and the captain and with any other per- 
sons whom he chose, settled how far the ship was 
to go and when it was to be laid up for the winter 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 324). 

As regards the time which news from Rome 
took to rcach Egypt, a much exaggerated idea of 
the speed of communication has been propagated 
by Friedlinder (Sittengeschichte Homes, ii. Ὁ. 31), 
and has been incautiously quoted from him as the 
foundation of their argument by many modern 
scholars.t This distinguished scholar infers from 
Pliny and Diodorus that ships frequently sailed 
from the Sea of Azoff to Alexandria in fourteen 
days, and from Rhodes to Alexandria in four; and 
that on a fortunate voyage a ship could reach 
Marseilles in twenty days from Alexandria, and 
Alexandria in seven days from Utiea or in nine 
days from Puteoli (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix.1; Diodor. 
111. 834: see also below, § vi.). 

These, if correctly recorded, must have been 
quite exceptional voyages, and cannot be used as 
examples of ordinary life. 

But when Agrippa sailed from Puteoli, as above 


*This must have heen common, for the lofty Cretan moun- 
tains are visible far out at sea; probably if may have been the 
usual intention to get bearings by sighting Crete. 

+ Pliny apologized to Trajan for permitting his own wife to 
use the public service with a diploma in a case of pressing haste. 

} So, for example, von Rehden in Pauly-Wissowa (Mealencyect. 
i. 2, p. 2621), and against him Wilcken (Griech. Ostraka, i. p. 799). 


described, in A.D. 38 (probably in July, possibly as 
early as June),* he reached Alexandria in a few 
days (ὀλίγαις ὕστερον ἡμέραις, Philo, in Flae. 5), 
before any news of his elevation had reached the 
Hast. This seems to imply a very short voyage ; 
but Philo is of course speaking comparatively, and 
we need not suppose that he means less than ten 
days, but rather even a little more than ten. 
Still this seems to be a case in which the time from 
Rome to Alexandria can hardly have exeeeded 
twenty days. With this as a standard, it must 
be inferred that in the open season it would be a 
tedious and unfortunate voyage which failed to 
bring passengers and news from Rome to Alex- 
andria under twenty-five days. 

The speed with which the news of a grave Im- 
perial event like the death or accession of an 
Emperor reached the provinces would be the test of 
extremest ordinary speed. ‘There can be no doubt 
both that such news would be carried by quick 
special messengers faster than ordinary travellers 
would go, and that the State messengers would 
travel at a fairly uniform speed (except so far as 
winds or storms favoured or prevented them). Yet 
the statistics collected by Wilcken (Griech. Ostraka, 
i. p. 799 ff.) vary in a very perplexing way. But 
this variation is more in appearance than in reality. 
Setting aside mere examples of the ignorance in 
small villages or remote towns of events at Ronie,t 
we find that probably sixty to sixty-five days 
was an ordinary period for news of such great 
events to penetrate from Rome to Egypt. A good 
example is afforded at the accession of Pertinax 
(1 Jan. A.D. 193): the prefect of Evypt issued at 
Alexandria instructions with regard to the cele- 
bration of that important event (ἐπὶ τῇ εὐτυχεστάτῃ 
βασιλ(ε)ίᾳ).Σ It cannot be supposed that any time 
was lost in suchacase. ‘The instructions are dated 
6 March, and the news is not likely to have been 
then more than a day old. At that season, there- 
fore, in the slowest and most difficult time for 
travelling, the news travelled from Rome to Alex- 
andria in sixty-four days. The route by which 
messages of this kind were transmitted will be 
consiclered hereafter : see below, 88 ix. xii. 

But, on the other hand, there are cases of much 
more rapid transmission ; as, for example, the ac- 
cession of Galba was known officially in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days.§ This speed, however, 
was due to the fact that Galba was proclaimed on 
9 June, and at that season news would come by 
the direct sea route from Puteoli to Egypt, whereas 
the clearest examples of news of such events tak- 
ing about sixty days to arrive in Egypt belong to 
the winter or spring. We have seen that the direct 
sea route to Alexandria was hardly ventured upon 
except between 27 May and 15 September. 

v. VOYAGE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO RomE. — 
The voyage from Alexandria to Rome was a mucli 
more difficult and tedious matter than the voyage 
from Rome to Alexandria, owing to the pre- 
valence during summer of westerly winds in the 


* Ships ready to sail from Puteoli in June must douhtless have 
started from Alexandria in the previous year (ike St. Paul’s 
ships); those which started from Alexandria at the very he- 
ginning of the open season would not he able to sail from Puteoli 
till the end of July. See helow, § vi. ᾿ 

+ Mere carelessness must also he allowed for in remote 
places: thus Nero’s death was matter of current knowledge in 
flephantine within fifty-seven days; and yet on the fiity-eighth 
day a document was dated in Thehes hy his reign (though 
Thebes must have received the news before Elephantine). 
Again, in (villages of the city) Arsinoé the accession of Pertinax 
(1 January) was currently known on 19 May, but ignored on 
2 June: it was known in the Fayum hefore 1 April. Wilcken 
(loc. cit.) also gives examples of an Emperor ignored in common 
documents five or even elght months after his accession. 

t Berl. Gr. Urkunilen, No. 646, Wilcken, Zc. p. 802. 

§ There is no evidence as to the exact time occupied in trans- 
mission, except that it was less than twenty-seven days (Wilcken, 


loc. cit. ; CIG 4957). 
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Mediterranean. 
by the uncertain and fitful breezes on the coasts. 
Now it was unsafe to keep too southerly a course 
owing to the great quicksands, Syrtes, on the 
African coast: even if the winds permitted, ships 
could not venture from Alexandria on a conrse 
which would keep them near the Cyrenaic shore 
lest the wind might shift round towards the north 
and drive them too far south (Ac 272"). 
compelled to take a northerly course, keeping as 
mneh to the west of north as the wind would 
allow. Thns they might fetch the Lycian coast, 
or, in very favourable circumstances, possibly ships 
might even make the Rhodian or Cretan coast; 
but it may be regarded as absolutely certain that 
they could never attempt a course across sea from 
the Egyptian coast direct to Italy or Sicily. 
Ihather they would make for the south-east end 
of Crete—at the best—though with the prevailing 
west or north-west winds such a course could 
rarely have been sailed. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the usual aim of ships from Alexandria 
undoubtedly was to reach the Lycian coast, keep- 
ing west of Cape Akamas in Cyprus; bnt some- 
times they made too much leeway, and failed to 
clear the western point of Cyprus. In the former 
case the harbour of Myra was, apparently, the 
usual point to which ships ran (Ac 919). In the 
latter case ships seem to have run for the Syrian 
coast, perhaps because the south coast of Cyprus 
was dangerous from its shallow and harbourless 
character. lxamples of voyages northwards from 
Alexandria are given below: on the voyage south 
from Khodes to Alexandria, see p. 382°. 

After reaching some point on the south coast of 
Asia Minor the westward-bound ship was obliged 
to work along the coast from point to point, taking 
advantage of the land breezes. Dion Chrysostom 
in his second Oration at Tarsus speaks of the fitful 
and uncertain character of those breezes, compar- 
ing to them the policy of a city governed for brief 
periods by a succession of magistrates.* Not a 
moment could safely be lost in taking advantage 
of such a breeze, lest it should fall again, or 
change its direction, before the ship got past the 
promontory ahead. The progress along the coast 
in this part of the voyage was necessarily slow, 
and sometimes exceedingly tedious. St. Paul’s 
ship took fifteen days from Cesarea to Myra (Ac 
27° [Western text]). 

This part of the voyage frequently ended with 
the harbour of Khodes. Vespasian touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Alexandria to Rome in 
A.D. 70.t So did Philotimus on his way from 
Cesar in the Hast to Cicero at Brundisium in 
July, B.C. 47 (see footnote on p. 387). Herod the 
Great sailed in winter from Alexandria by the 
Pamphylian coast and Rhodes to Rome by way of 
3rundisium in B.c. 40, and in B.c. 14 touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Ceesarea to the Black 
Sea,t as did St. Paul when making the reverse 
voyage (Ac 21’). 

Gregory of Nazianzus in the 4th cent. sailed 
from Alexandria to Greece, keeping under (1.6. 
south and west of) Cyprus, and reached Rhodes 
apparently on the twentieth day (Carm. de vita 
sua, 128 ff. ; de rebus suis, 312; Or. xviii. 31). 

The ship on which St. Paul sailed for Rome is 
not stated to have touched at Rhodes, and the ex- 
pression that it came over against Cnidus (Ac 977) 
suggests that it kept north of Rhodes as if in- 
tending to cross among the Cyclades to Malea. 
Lucian’s Ship, also, sailed north of Rhodes. 

* ὥσαερ ol τοῖς ἀπογείοιΣ,) μᾶλλον DE τοῖς ἀπὸ τῶν γνόφων πνεύμεασι 
πλέοντες, xxiv. 26, p. 424. Hehad probably experienced these 
winds on the voyage back from Alexandria. 

+ Josephus, BJ vit. it. 1; Suet. Vesp. 7; Dion Cass. Ixvi. 9; 


Zonaras, xi. 17. He landed at Brundisium. . 
§ Josepbus, Ant, xiv. xiv. 2f.3 δώ 1, xiv. 3; Ant. xvi. ἢ. 2. 


The ships had to help themselves | 


They were | 


After reaching the south-western extremity of 
Asia Minor the ships ran down to the eastern 
promontory of Crete, Salmone, and proceeded to 
work along its south coast in the same way as 
before (Ac 977-13), This was the safe course, in 
preference to the north side of Crete, because 
there, if a north wind came sweeping down the 
figean, the ship would be in danger of being 
driven on the coast, which has few harbours.* 
On the south coast there was not the same danger 
of running ashore, partly because the harbours 
were more numerous, and still more because the 
south winds in this sea are much more genile, as a 
rule, than the north winds.t 

Only one piece of evidence (see below) known to 
the present writer describes the voyage between 
Crete and the Italian coast. But the course of 
such a voyage is indubitable: the ships would 
take an opportunity of running for the south point 
of Cythera, and thence off Zakynthos and across 
the mouth of the Adriatic to the south coast of 
Ttaly, usually to Hydruntum (/éin. Mar. p. 489). 
They would not shrink from running direct to 
Italy if the wind at any moment were from the 
north. An ancient fleet could safely run from 
Cythera or Zakynthos for the wide angle between 
Italy and Sicily; the ships on the wings would 
guide the whole fleet by signal. 

The evidence of Lucian in the beginning of his 
dialogue, Navigium, is clear: the corn ships in 
ordinary course sailed across from the south-west 
of Crete to sight Cythera;$ but they sometimes 
missed their course under the influence of southerly 
winds and got into the /igean Sea. 

There is not in the Atgean or the Adriatic the 
same prevalence of westerly winds in summer as 
in the Levant and the open stretch of the Medi- 
terranean. Northerly and southerly winds are 
more characteristic of those seas; and therefore 
this part of the voyage would in general be much 
more easily accomplished than the preceding part. 
Hence in a favourable voyage the runs from Alex- 
andria to Myra, and from Crete to Khegium and 
thence to Puteoli, would not be slow; but, even 
at the best, a considerable time would necessarily 
be spent on the coasting voyage from Myra to the 
west end of Crete. 

It is noteworthy that this wide stretch of sea 
between Crete and Italy, being afiected by the 
prevalent winds of the Adriatic, was called by the 
sailors Adria (Ac 27). We note also that west- 
ward-bound ships kept well to the north in this 
part of the sea to catch the Adriatic winds, while 
eastward-bound ships must have kept more to the 
south in order to profit by the general Mediter- 
ranean eurrent of air setting for the Syrian coasts 
and the hot deserts behind them (see § iv). 

On the other hand, in unfavourable times, if the 
ship failed to clear Akamas, or did not get suit- 
able winds west of Crete, all three parts of the 
voyage might be tedious. The scene in which 
Lucian’s dialogue, Navigiwm, is laid is most prob- 
ably taken from areal event. The ship failed to 
clear the point of Akamas on the seventh day from 
Alexandria, and, after being driven to Zidon, and 
on the tenth day from Zidon § reaching the Cheli- 


* Surriuevos (Eust.), which does not mean (as some scholars 
have understood) that there was no harbour on tbe north coast, 
but only that they were too few. ᾿ 

+ It is different in the Adriatic, where, as Horace (Od. i. 8. 
15) says, the south wind is the arbiter. Ὁ ; . 

1 ἔδει τὴν Kparny δεξιὰν λαβόντας, ὑπὲρ τὸν Μαλέα πλεύσαντας, ἤδη 
(i.e, before the seventieth day from Alexandria) εἶναι ἐν “Ἰτωλίᾳ. 
A glance at the mapshows with perfect certainty how this must 
be interpreted. : : 

8 The exact course is mentioned : the ship sailed through tbe 
Aulon or channel between Cyprus and the Cilician-Pampbylian 
coast, the same course as St. Paul’s ship took. That course 
was necessarily and invariably followed by westward -bound 
sbips from the Syrian harbours. 
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donian Islands (east of Myra), it miet a storm, 
narrowly escaped sinking, and thereafter had a 
run of bad luck south of Crete, and was finally 
driven by southerly winds into the #gean, and had 
to put into the Pirseus after a voyage of 70 days. 

vi. TIME BETWEEN ALEXANDRIA AND ROME. 
—From this voyage, as described by Lucian, com- 
bined with the statement in Ae 27°, that St. 
Paul’s ship reached Myra on the fifteenth day from 
Cesarea, we can state with very considerable 
accuracy the fair time to Myra from Alexandria as 
nine days, and from Zidon as twelve to thirteen. 
Now two days was ample time from the Straits 
of Messina to Puteoli (Ac 28"), when the wind 
favoured; and ten to twelve days must be allowed 
from Crete to the Straits. This leaves thirteen to 
eighteen days for the coasting voyage from Myra 
to the west extremity of Crete, in the passage 
described in the next paragraph as a favourable 
one. Gregory of Nazianzus took twenty days to 
Rhodes (say ten to Myra, and ten from Myra to 
Rhodes); tliis is a little slower. 

Examples of the average length of passage from 
Alexandria to Rome are difficult te get, as most of 
those which are mentioned are exceptional and 
tedious voyages. But the following may be taken 
as probably a fair averaze voyage in the best 
season. No. 27 of the Berlin Greek Papyri is a 
letter written from Rome on 2 August, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent., by a sailor or officer 
on an Alexandrian ship, He mentions that he 
‘came to land’ on 30 June, finished unloading on 
12 July (perhaps in Puteoli),* and reached Rome 
on 19 July. ον the ship cannot be supposed 
to have left Alexandria long before 26 May, for 
the statement of Vegetius about the period when 
the sea was fully open was almost certainly 
inspired by the rules for the Alexandrian corn 
ships. If the ship in question sailed in the first 
fleet it would probably be ready to start on the 
first day of open sea, and the voyage would have 
occupied thirty-six days. But, further, the ships 
would probably be ready to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity some days before tle 26th, 
for it cannet be supposed that the day was fixed 
with absolute precision (Ac 28"). The voyage in 
this case, therefore, may be taken as lasting prob- 
ably about forty days; and we must understand 
that it was a favourable passage. In this argu- 
ment we have assumed that the ship arrived as 
one of a fleet and not as a single stray ship; 
but it may fairly be assumed that stray ships came 
in at unusual times, very early or late, and that a 
ship reaching Puteoli on 30 June was sailing in 
the ordinary course. Probably this was near the 
ordinary time for the first fleet of the year to 
arrive, as described by Seneca (A'pist. Mor. 77, 1), 
in a year when the voyage was very good. As a 
rule, vessels with a heavy cargo like corn did not 
unload at Puteoli, but went on thence to Ostia, 


whereas valuable cargo was discharged at Puteoli | 


and carried to Reme by land. 

On the other hand, Lucian, in the passage quoted 
above, says that the ship which he deseribes, at the 
time when it was forced to put into the Pirsus by 
stress of weather on the seventieth day from Alex- 
andria, ought in ordinary course to have been 
already in 1ts harbour in Italy if it had not been 
driven astray into the Aigean Sea.t This seems 
to imply that the voyage to [taly just mentioned 
was an unusually quick one. Had forty days been 


ἘΠῚ we assume that he started as soon as unloading was 
finished, Puteoli would be certain. The Berlin editor gives 
μηδὲν ἀναπολελύσθαι : read undévay ὦ πολ,, ‘ that none of the corn- 
traders has got leave to depart.’ 

+ Τὸ would appear probable that this ship, which sighted 
Akamas on the seventh day from Alexandria, was on the extreme 
right of the fleet. It would signal the others, but was itself too 
far east to be able to clear the promontory. 


ea τ: OO — οι .Ά....: 


about the usual length, Lucian would naturally 
have said that his Sizp should have been already 
for a tong time in an LTtalian harbour on the 
seventieth day. 

Accordingly, we conclude that, when not de- 
tained unduly, fifty days was a more common 
length of passage from Alexandria to Rume. It 
would be roughly divided thus— 


6 days to Akamas in Cyprus. 


S i». ax Noyra. 
10 ,, ,, Whodes (Gregory’s time). 
15 ,, 5, west end of Crete. 

13 ,, 5, the Straits. 


1 day in the Straits. 
2 days to Puteoli. 


When a ship was delayed beyond sixty or seventy 
days the passage would begin to be considered an 
unfortunate one; but no anxiety would be felt, for 
it must often have been the case that ships were 
carried far from their course,* and detained even 
till the following year. Phoenix, in the south-west 
of Crete, was evidently a common harbour for lag- 
gard ships to spend the winter in (Ac 27"; also 
p. 9795): it was convenient as being near to the 
west end of the island, so that ships could there be 
on the outlook for promise of a fair passage across 
the wide sea to Cythera and Italy. 

There can hardly be any doubt (though no proof 
formally exists or could be expected) that the 
remarkably early Christianization of Crete was 
due to the ships from Alexandria and Syria having 
occasionally to winter there. Such a result was 
natural when crew and passengers were doomed to 
remain for some months in harbour. On the other 
hand, the many voyages along the coasts of 
Pamphyla and Lycia appear to have produced little 
or no eliect, for those provinces seem to have been 
less affected by Christianity in the early centuries 
than any other part of Asia Minor. The reason, 
doubtless, was that passengers in ships on the coast- 
ing voyage could never count on an hour’s delay. 
The fitful land winds might change or begin or 
end at any time, and the passenger was bound to 
the ship.t Only those who have had the experi- 
ence can realize how absolutely prohibitive this 
uncertainty is as regards any intercourse with the 
country along which the coasting voyage leads. 
Pamphyla or Lycia could not be Christianized in 
the same way as Crete, but only by deliberate and 
intentional missionary effort such as that of Ac 12”. 

vii, VOYAGES TO ASIA, THE A‘GEAN AND 
EUXINE SEAS, PALESTINE AND Eaypt.—During 
the rest of the year, except the open season, the 
voyage to Egypt was made by way of the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria—the same route that 
war vessels would take even in the very height 
of summer. Caligula intended to sail by that 
course, vid Brundisium, when he thought of going 
to Egypt. This was the more luxurious though 
the slower route, as he could rest quietly on land 
every night (Philo, de Leg. 33, οἵ. wm Flac. δ). 

Smaller vessels or ships of war never ventured 
on such long sea courses a8 were needed in the 
voyages hitherto deseribed, but kept closer to the 
shore. Only the large, heavily - built merchant 
vessels were suited for such a voyage (Philo, de 
Leg. 33); they alone had suffiaent spread of 
canvas, or strength of build, or storage room, to 
geo along voyage and remain out of sight of land 
for a number of days. The warships were slighter 
in construction, moved in a more agile way, and 
were not dependent on the wind or able to make 
such use of the wind, for they trusted chiefly to 
oars. 
| πρό Ship carried to the Pireus; two to Malta, Ac 


281.11, 
ἰ Cf. Dion Chrysostom as quoted on p. 380+, note ἢ 
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The voyages made by the south coast of Asia 
Minor are naturally similar in many respects to 
voyages between home and the ports of the 
Aigean Sea or the Euxine. These also may 
therefore be suitably noticed at this point. 
Puteoli was the chief harbour of this trade in the 
Roman Ktepublican times and the first eentury 
after Christ. When Delos was the great centre 
and market of the A‘gean, before the massacre 
of Roman traders by Mithridates in B.c. 88, Pute- 
oli was called Lesser Delos.* When Delos was 
destroyed, no other harbour of the Aigean was 
heir to its greatness, and Puteoli became more 
important than ever. It was crowded with traders 
and settlers from all the Eastern lands and har- 
bours. These brought their religion with them ; 
and Puteolanian inscriptions reveal a mingled, 
strange picture of foreign deities, cults, and 
societies and traders (see the interestiug article 
by M. Dubois on ‘ Cultes et Dieux ἃ Pouzzoles’ in 
Mélanges d’ Histoire et d’ Archéologic, 1902, p. 28). 

From Puteoli thus started, and to it came in, a 
vast body of trade. After the completion of the 
great works by which Trajan improved the har- 
bour, Portus Augusti, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
whieh Claudius had planned and in part made, 
that port supplanted Puteoli to a considerable 
extent as the emporiun of the Eastern trade. But 
in New Testament times it claimed most of that 
trade, though some part (especially the heaviest 
goods) always went direet to Ostia without break- 
ing bulk at Puteoli. 

All ships trading between one or other of these 
harbours and any part of the East passed through 
the Straits of Messina. Beyond that, there were 
the three lines—one keeping well south to seek 
Alexandria, one keeping as near the line to 
Cythera as was possible, but often tending north- 
wards towards Zacynthos. The ships from and to 
the Aigean kept north of Cythera, rounding Cape 
Malea. Tradimg vessels coming from Egypt and 
Syria kept south of Cythera: as to those which 
were going to Egypt or Syria, it is probable that 
they kept north of Cythera and through among 
the Cyclades: such at least was Jerome’s course— 
see the end of this section. Doubtless, war vessels 
and small trading ships always kept north of 
Cythera, and crept on from harbour to harbour 
and island to island. Thus a very large number 
of vessels must constantly have been passing and 
repassing through the southern Greek waters. 

There can be no doubt that all, or almost all, 
heavy merchandise travelled by this route between 
Rome and the A\gean or Black Sea harbours. The 
alternative route by Corinth required tranship- 
ment and transportation across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which would have seriously added to 
the cost of freight. In earlier times, when Cape 
Malea was an object of dread to sailors in smal] 
ships, the trouble of the Isthmus erossing might 
be incurred in carrying goods, but the Roman 
merchant ships seem to have lost the old dread : 
on a gravestone at Hierapolis in Phrygia we read 
that a certain Zeuxis had rounded Cape Malea 
seventy-two times. Though Nero revived the old 
scheme of a ship eanal through the Isthmus, he 
was probably impelled more by the tradition than 
by any real apprehension felt in his own time; 
and the canal would not produce any great saving 
in hours of voyage except to slips from (and to) 
the Adriatic, or Epirus, or Acarmania. ‘These 
facts, or the disturbed state of the Empire soon 
after, eaused the scheme to be abandoned ; and 
there was no good reason to bring about its re- 
sumption by a later Emperor, though Herodes 
Atticus talked about it. 


* Paulus ex Festo, xi. p. 91, s.v. ‘Minorem Delum,' quoting 
the phrase from Lucilius, Set. ii, 94 Chachmann). 


Ephesus was the great harbour of the Asian 
produce, though Smyrna vied with it; and other 
harbours also were used, such as Miletus, Caunos, 
etc. Lut most ships seem to have put in at 
Ephesus, even though bound to other ports; and 
it became a eustom for the Roman governors of 
Asia to laud first there. This eustom was finally 
recognized and made compulsory by a formal 
enactment of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. The 
enactment probably sprang from some complaint 
on the part of the great rival cities, Smyrna and 
Pergamus ; and the Imperial reseript marked and 
confirmed the recognition (perhaps originating 
from Hadrian) of Ephesus as the eapital of Asia. 
iphesus was de facto the capital of the province 
long before it was formally recognized as such by 
the Imperial law.“ 

Passengers, also, as well as goods went some- 
times by this route to the Asian coast. Pliny the 
younger went in this way in August A.D. 111 to 
iphesus, and experieneed contrary winds. There 
he changed ship, and went ou northwards in small 
coasting vessels to his bithynian province. 

Trade with the Black Sea harbours followed the 
same route as far as Ephesus, and then went on 
through the Hellespont and the Thracian Bos- 
porus. At Ephesus it met the line of ships 
trading between the north Afgean or Euxine har- 
bours and Syria or Egypt. This latter line of 
ships was now far less important than it had been 
under the Greek kings in the last centuries B.C., 
when Canon Hicks thinks it safe to assert that 
daily ships ran on the line.t The causes stated 
above prevented such trade on any great scale 
between the provinces of the Empire. Still there 
was an appreciable trade, and Diodorus (iii. 34) 
gives a stalement of the length of voyage from the 
Sea of Azoif to Crete and Keypt (which, as we saw 
reason to think, conveys a very exaggerated idea 
of the swiftness of the voyage).t 

From this passage of Diodorus it is clear that 
the long over-sea voyage to Alexandria was made 
direct from Rhodes: with a westerly or north- 
westerly wind that was the natural line, and not 
any longer than the run from the Lycian coast. 
With a west wind the ancient ships could hardly 
have reached Alexandria from Lycia on a direct 
course ; now the object was to make Alexandria 
on a straight run. Thus we see that there were 
three long lines common in the Levant voyages : 
(1) from Rhodes to Alexandria; (2) from Alex- 
andria past Akamas towards Myra, though the 
latter part of this voyage could not have been 
made on a straight course; (3) from Myra or 
Patara to one of the Syrian harbours, as in Ac 21. 

It is impossible that ancient ships ordinarily 
sailed from the Sea of Azoff to Crete in ten days. 
A voyage from Crete to Alexandria in four days is 
more credible, because ships could often have a 
continuous run with a steady breeze, and a lucky 
voyage might reach Alexandria in four days. But 
there is a great variety inevitable in the former 
part of the voyage—changes of direction, changes 
of wind, passing from sea to sea, and through the 
long narrow passages of the Bosporus and Darda- 
nelles. Finally, the statement that ten days was 
the time from Alexandria up the Nile to Ethiopia 
is entirely inconsistent with the tendency of all 
the evidenee that Wilcken has collected as to the 
length of time needed for even great Imperial events 
to become known in Upper Egypt (even though in 
many cases the indifference and carelessness of the 
peasants may account for their ignorance). 

In an admirable exeursus to his posthumously 


* See vol. iii. art. Pereamus, p. 7519. ἊΝ 

ἡ See Paton and Hicks, Znscriptions of Cos, p. Xxxili. | 

¢ Diodorus is more probably speaking of ships in his own 
time than quoting from some Grevk account of older voyages. 
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published Commentary on First Peter, Dr. Hort. 


traces the course of the messenger who carried 
that lettcr from Rome to a harbour on the south 
coast of the Black Sea: he eonsiders that Sinope 
was the harbour, but Amastris seems more prob- 
able. Sinope was no longer so important a har- 
bour under the Romans as it had been in older 
times: Amastris surpassed it, and bore the title 
Metropolis Ponti. Moreover, if the messenger 
had landed at Sinope, he would naturally have 
visited Cappadocia before Galatia, whereas Dr. 
Hort has rightly argued that the strange order of 
enumeration of the provinces is due to the order 
of the messenger’s Journey. Helanded at Amasiris, 
visited Pontus first, then passed through North 
Galatia to Czesarea and perhaps Tyana, and 
thence through South Galatia to Asia, and finally 
reached Bithynia. 

It may be added to Dr. Hort’s examination of 
the facts, that the journey in its eastern part prob- 
ably corresponds to the actual order in which 
Christianity spread; that is to say, the new re- 
ligion was carried by ship to the Bithynian and 
Pontic harbours, and thence spread south into the 
northern and north-eastern regions of the province 
Galatia, including inner Pontus* and the north of 
Cappadocia. Thus we find that this new thought 
and teaching, ‘floating free on the eurrents of 
communication across the Empire,’ spread first 
directly along the great tracks that led to Rome, 
as every free and natural movement of thought 
necessarily did owing to the circumstances of that 
period, and from that eentre was redirected to the 
outlying parts of the Empire. As Christianity 
spread from Syria and Cilicia through the Cilician 
Gates, it did not radiate out west and north and 
north-east, but passed along the great route that 
led by Ephesus, Corinth, and the sea-way, or by 
Troas and Philippi and the overland way, to Ltaly. 

It is extremely difficult to get even an approxt- 
mate idea of the time required on these courses 
between Rome and the various eastern provinces. 
There was no rule possible in this case, such as 
we eould determine roughly in the direct Alex- 
andrian passages, and as we shall be able to deter- 
miue ore accurately in the overland postal route 
(see § ix.). The ships generally were merchant 
vessels, liable to minor variations in their eourse 
according to the conditions of the earrying trade, 
and sometimes waitiug in harbours for some time 
to unload or take in fresh cargo, as in Ac 20. 
Thus their voyages were evidently slow, as a rule. 
Probably they were generally much smaller than 
the Alexandrian ships, and some would not ven- 
ture to do more than make short runs from har- 
bour to harbour or point to point, in the ancient 
Greek fashion: the last elass of vessels had more 
reason to dread Malea than the better built 
traders. Even war vessels, which were compara- 
tively independent of winds, evidently required 
mueh longer time for the eastern voyage than the 
large Alexandrian trading vessels. 

Statistics as to the time which despatches during 
the Republican period, or private letters under the 
Kapire, required to reaeh a distant destination on 
this course, are of little value as indications of the 
rate of travel: there was no regular postal ser- 
vice, and the letter-carriers were liable to many 
delays and interruptions. Ilence the recorded facts 
vary widely. Friedliiuder (p. 31) quotes two eases 
of letters from Syria addressed to Cicero in Rome: 
one, dated 31 Dec., took over a hundred days in 
delivery ; the other, dated 7 May, hardly over 


* See the article Pontus in vol. iv., where emphasis is laid on 
the important, but often neglected, distinction between Pro- 
vincia Pontus on the coast (which was united with Bithynia) 
and mediterraneus Pontus (a kingdom at first, in Prov. Galatia 
tii about 106, thereafter in Prov. Cappadocia). 


| 
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fifty :* presumably the lattcr was earried straight 
through, while the other was carried by a messenger 
who was detained on the way. The slow Ictter 
was sent during the worst season of the year, the 
quick letter during the best; but in the case of land 
travelling (if either went in that way), the scason 
ought not to make any serious diflerenee. Both 
were sent by men of high standing, who could 
eommand all the resources of the State for quick 
transmission; but the period was disturbed, and 
the maehinery of government was dislocated and 
hable to stoppages. The quick letter travelled at 
much the same rate as the Imperial postal service 
organized by Augustus (see below, §ix.), taking only 
a few days more than Imperial despatches probably 
required. The slow letter perhaps went by ship. 

A business letter written in Puteoli on 23 July, 
A.D. 174, was delivered in Tyre a hundred and seven 
days later,t though it was sent in the most favour- 
able season for sailing. This letter would not be 
transmitted by the Imperial service, but by private 
agents, travelling doubtless by ship. It could hardly 
have been sent by one of the large ships running 
direct to Alexandria, but was more probably sent 
on a trading vessel which went by Cape Malea and 
the Asian coast, and probably spent time in vari- 
ous harbours. St. Jerome sailed in August from 
Portus Augusti, by Malea, through the Cyclades, 
by the Asian coasts and Cyprus to Syrian Antioch, 
whence he went on to Jerusalem, which he reached 
in winter ;{ this voyage was made along the same 
route by which the letter to Tyre travelled, but 
seems to have been quicker. 

With similar variation in speed, letters from 
Rome in Cicero’s time reached Athens—in one case 
alriving on 14 October in twenty-one days, in 
another case in forty-six days during July and 
August :§ the former is mentioned as showing 
great activity on the part of the messenger; the 
latter, though so slow, came in the most settled 
season of the year. 

vill. OVERLAND ROUTE AND IMPERIAL PostT- 
ROAD FROM ROME TO THE Kast.—While passen- 
gers to and from Egypt or Syria seem frequently 
to have travelled along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Crete, it is not probable that the Imperial de- 
spatches and news went regularly by that route, 
which was uncertain and (at least during a con- 
siderable part of the year) liable to great variation 
in time. The fast sea passage (see § ili.) was of 
eourse preferred during the open season; but it 
may be regarded as probable that during the rest 
of the year the Imperial service to the eastern 
provinces was conducted by the overland route 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Only in this way 
could that regularity of communication which was 
unportant for administrative purposes be attained. 
Vor those purposes reasonable certainty as to when 
instructions would be received was in many eases 
even more important than the chance of the wes- 
sages being delivered more quickly ; and, where 
speed was important, it was always possible to 
send a speeial messenger in addition by the route 
which offered the chanee of more rapid delivery. 
Hence even Syria and Egypt probably conimuni- 
cated regularly with Rome by the overland route 
during the stormy and the doubtiul seasons of 
the year. 

Hudemann (Geschichte des rém. Postwesens, p. 
163 f.) and other writers have rightly maintained 
that ships were used ouly as a subsidiary and 
oceasional method of communication for Imperial 

* Cicero, ad Fan. xii. 10.2% (false number in Friedlander, p. 
31, note), ad Att. xiv. 9. 

+ The case is quoted by Friedlinder from Mommsen in Ber. d. 
Sdchs, Gesellsch. 1850, ii p. 61, to which the present writer has 
not had access. 

t Hieron. c. Ruin. iii, 22, ed. Vallars. fi. 51. 

& Cicero, ad Fant. xvi, 21.1; xiv. 6.1. See also § xii, δ. 
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purposes, and not as a regular and permanent part 
of the postal system, at least under the early 
Empire; but under Hadrian a procurator (pro- 
curator pugilationis οὐ ad naves vagas) was sta- 
tioned at Ostia (or Portus Augusti), possibly to 
reculate the transmission of despatches by ocea- 
sional or special ships (CZZ xiv. 2045).* 

Moreover, the overland route was the shorter 
for many provinces, even in the open season, and 
had therefore to be maintained in full efficiency 
throughout the year. Hence it must have been 
the main route for administrative purposes ; and 
every other route, even the short sea route in 
summer, was merely subsidiary and additional to 
the great way for the Imperial couriers. 

An incidental proof of the preference of land to 
sea travel for Imperial communication is furnished 
by two of Pliny’s despatches to Trajan. He men- 
tions (fp. 63) that a courier came to him at Nicwa 
from the king of Bosporus (Pantikapseum on the 
European side of the entrance to the Sea of Azoff) ; 
but it is also implied there and in Zp. 67 that 
the embassy from Bosporus on its way to Rome 
would pass through Bithynia, and be obliged in 
courtesy to pay a call on him as govemor in pass- 
ing. ‘The official way, then, was not to sail from 
the Crimea to the Hellespont or to Byzantium, 
but to take ship to Amastris or Sinope, the shortest 
sea passage, and then travel by land. The purely 
land route from the Crimea through South Russia 
round the north-western coasts of the Black Sea 
was not open to the Roman service, because it led 
through foreign territory. 

The regular course for the couriers carrying 
despatches from Rome was along the Appian Way 
to Brundisium. Then they crossed from Brun- 
disium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, and thence 
went by the Via Egnatia to Thessalonica and 
Philippi and its harbour Neapolis. The direct 
and apparently easy route along the coast to 
Neapolis was avoided by the Roman road (as the 
Itineraries are agreed): the road turned away 
from the crossing of the Hebrus at Amphipolis 
(Ac 16) inland to Philippi, the great Roman colonia, 
before seeking the harbour; but there was, doubt- 
less, always a path in local use from Amphipolis 
direct to Neapolis. 

Very little evidence exists as to the exact 
route beyond Neapolis. The way to Syria under 
the later Empire was by Byzantium, Nicomedia, 
and Ancyra ; but it is certain that that route was 
not in use so early as New Testament times, for 
the roads of the provinces Galatia and Cappa- 
docia seem not to have been constructed until the 
end of Vespasian’s reign; and Cappadocia was not 
even properly organized as a province until about 
A.D. 74. Previously, viz. from A.D. 17 to 74, it 
had been a procuratorial province, which implied 
that it was governed not after the fully developed 
Roman system (which permitted a considerable 
degree of autonomy or home rule in internal 
matters), but after the native fashion and on 
monarchical lines by a procurator who represented 
the Emperor. The procurator represented the 
native king, whose rule had been deliberately 
chosen by the people, when the Romans had offered 
them their liberty and autonomy in B.c. 95 (Strab. 
p- 540): when the last king proved incapable, and 
the province was still unfit for real Roman pro- 
vincial organization, a procurator was sent in 
place of the king, who gradually raised the country 
to the Roman level. After A.D. 74 Roman roads 
began to spread over the combined provinces of 


* Mommsen, Staatsreecht, ii.3 Ὁ. 1030 (approved by Ὁ. Iirsch- 


feld), denies this, and understands that the procurator’s duty | 


was to register the ships as they singly entered the harbour. 
Accepting this, however, we must observe that such registra- 
tion wag necessary for the postal service, and might naturally 
be combined with it. 
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Galatia—Cappadocia (united under one governor, 
but as a double, not a single uniform homogeneous 
province). Thus there gradually grew up a great 
through route from the Bosporus opposite Byzan- 
tium by Juliopolis to Ancyra, Archelais-Colonia 
and Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, joining the 
older line of the Overland Route and also that of 
the Central Route * to the Gates at Colonia Faus- 
tiniana or Faustinopolis, which was founded by 
Mareus Aurelius beside the old native village of 
Halala (the Byzantine Loulon), 23 miles $.S.W. 
from Tyana, and named after his wife, who died 
there. That new through route, the ‘ Pilgrims’ 
Route,’ is described by the present writer in Hist, 
Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 240 tf, and more fully in 
sections in the Geograph. Journal, 1903, and by 
Anderson in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 53 if. 

It is therefore highly probable that messengers 
for Syria and Egypt during the first and early 
second centuries went by the same route as mes- 
sengers to Asia.t They sailed from Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, to Alexandria Troas (Ac 16! 
20°), Galen, it is true, sailed (from Troas) to 
Thessalonica; but he imphes that this was an 
nnusual course, taken for the special purpose of 
visiting Lemnos (Op. ed. Kiihn, xii. 171).t Those 
who preferred to avoid even this short voyage seem 
to have cressed the Hellespont at Lanipsacus and 
thence followed the route given in the Antonine 
Itinerary, p. 334, by Ilium to Troas. 

In general, travellers from the Kast would prefer 
the less fatiguing route by Corinth (§ x.); but 
there would always be many travellers from the 
northern provinces on the overland road, and in 
winter it was the only route that was always 
open. Hence Aristides, when he travelled to 
Kome in the winter (probably of A.D. 143~144), 
went by that road. He describes the hardships of 
the journey—the rain, the frozen Hebrus, the 
snow, the wretched inns, the sullenness and ill- 
will of the barbarous natives ; he lay long sick in 
Edessa ; and thus, although for a time he went as 
fast as the Imperial post, he finally reached Rome 
on the hundredth day from his own home (which 
probably is to be understood as Hadrianoutheree in 
Mysia, though Pergamus or Smyrna are also pos- 
sible).§ 

From Lampsacus or Troas the way for Syrian 
couriers doubtless went by Pergamus (still the 
capital of Asia in the Ist cent.), Philadelphia, and 
on through the Cilician Gates to Tarsus, Antioch, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The way from Philadelphia 
to the Gates is described more fully below, § xi. 

An important and typical route deserves fuller 
discussion. In the reign of Trajan, Ignatius was 
conducted to Rome from Syrian Antioch by land 
through many cities (the only one mentioned by 
name being Philadelphia) to Smyrna,|| thence 
he went (probably on shipboard) to Troas and 
Neapolis for Philippi, and then went along the 
Egnatian Way, and soonto Rome. There is one 
unusual feature in this journey, viz. the deteur to 
Smyrna. Presumably, some special duty required 
the escort to go to Smyrna; possibly prisoners 
under sentence were to be taken from thence; but 
the exact reason must remain uncertain. The 
ordinary course for such a party would have been 

* See below, § x. 

7+ Anew route came into use before A.D. 193: see § xi. 

t Returning from Rome to Asia, he again wished to visit 
Lemnos; hut this time he took ship from Neapolis for Thasos, 
and thence to Lemnos. 

§ Or. 24, p. 305 (i. 481 f., ed. Diudorf). 

|| Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Siitengeschichte Roms, 
p. 30, mentions only the alssurd account of the Acta (Antiochian), 
that Ignatius went by sea from Seleucia to Smyrna, and says 
that this ignorant statement, whether true or invented, is at 
least the work of one thoroughly acquainted with the way. 
On the contrary, it proceeds from one who mixcs up and con- 
fuses quite inconsistent routes and methods οἱ travel, as is 
shown in the sequel. 
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to report to the governor at Pergamus; but special 
orders must have been sent to alter the usual 
course. From Smyrna the natural course would 
be to sail to Troas and Pluilippi; and it is certain 
that Ignatins passed throuch both of those towns, 
and that he sailed from Troas to Philippi. 

If we could assume that the convoy travelled by 
the Great Highway, through Philomelium, Julia, 
Apamea, and Laodicea, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the call to Smyrna was received 
at Philadelphia. Had the orders to visit Snryrna 
been known at Laodicea, the natural course would 
have taken the party through Tralles and Ephesus. 
But it may be regarded as most probable that the 
Roman officer followed the direct path west from 
Julia straight through Prymnessus and near Ac- 
monia to Pliladelphia and Pergamus, and that the 
convoy, travelling by this ordinary route, was 
called away to Smyrna from Philadelphia. This 
establishes a probability that the path Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia was the usual one for 
Imperial business under the early Empire. That 
path was an important Roman road in the early 
Empire, and less important later (see Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia, u. Ὁ. 588 f.). 

The reason why the officer who conducted 
Tgnatius (with other prisoners) preferred the land 
road to the direct voyage from the Syrian coast, 
did not lie in the season of the year. JFriedlinder 
says the voyage from Seleucia to Smyrna was 
made in late autumn or winter; but, as we saw, 
there was no such voyage, and indeed that voyage 
could hardly have been made in winter: he is 
wrong also as to the period, for lgnatius was at 
Smyrna on 23 August, and is therefore likely to 
have started from Antioch in early July.* Accord- 
ing to the Acta, he entered Rome and was martyred 
on the feast of the Sigillaria, 20 Dec., which would 
point to a later start; but no statement in the 
Acta as to the journey carries the smallest weight ; 
and that authority must be disregarded except 
when confirmed by other evidence, especially that 
of the letters themselves. Better authorities +} 
give 17 October as the day of his martyrdom and 
presumably of his entry into Rome, for those two 
days were wrongly identified by the hagiographers : 
see p. 386. 

We must therefore suppose that the land road 
was followed because it was the ordinary official 
route for government messages and parties; and 
that for Imperial administration and ecommunica- 
tion ships were used only occasionally as oppor- 
tunity offered: that conelusion was stated on 
general grounds at the beginning of this section, 
and is confirmed by the cireumstances of this 
special case. A similar conclusion is distinctly 
suggested by Ac 277 δ 28"; it is evident that, but 
for the accidental meeting with a convenicnt Alex- 
andrian corn ship at Myra, the centurion would 
have conducted St. Paul and the rest of his con- 
voy to Smyrna, Troas, Neapolis, and so on by the 
same route as Ienatius travelled from Smyrna. 

When Ephesus became the regular seat of 
government of the province Asia, the ordinary 
course for such a party would perhaps have been 
by Julia, Apamea, Laodicea, Tralles, and Mag- 
nesia to Ephesus, to report themselves there to 
the governor ; but, as we have seen, it was prob- 
ably not before the time of Hadrian that Ephesus 
became the official capital, as it had long been the 
practical and commercial capital of the province. 
Now by that time the road-system across Asia 
Minor was greatly developed : the roads of Galatia 
and Cappadocia were built on a great scale under 


* See the calculation of time for the journey as given in the 
following section. 


t The earliest are Chrysostom and the early Syrian Martyr- 


ology. See Lightfoot, Ignatius ond Polycarp, ii. Ὁ. 416f. 
EXTRA VOL,.—25 
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the Flavian dynasty, when the administration of 
eeutral and eastern Asia Minor was remodelled in 
A.D. 74. It is possible that under that dynasty 
the governinent couriers from Rome to Syria 
began to travel by Byzantium, Nicomedia, Juli- 
opolis, Anecyra, Tyana, and the Cilieian Gates, 
though the route followed by Ignatins’s guards 
would suggest that the older and longer route 
through the province Asia was retained in ordinary 
use as late as Trajan’s time. But during the 
2nd cent. (before A.D. 192, see below, § xu.) the 
Bithynian route or ‘Pilgrims’ Road’ was made 
official and ordinary. Already in A.D. 112 Juli- 
opolis was an lnportant point on a Roman route 
(Pliny, Hpist. 77). 

According to the Acta, Ignatius took ship at 
Dyrrachium and sailed through the Adriatie and 
Tyrrhenian Seas to Portus Augusti, the new har- 
bour completed by Trajan at the mouth of the 
Tiber : he desired to land at Puteoli, but strong 
wind would not permit. There can be little doubt 
that this voyage, like that from Seleucia to 
Sniyma, is a pure invention: the short passage 
to Brundisium would be preferred as the natural 
and ordinary conclusion of the march along the 
Henatian Way. 

The truth is, as Hilgenfeld has seen (though 
Lightfoot * argues against him), that the writer of 
the Acta, who possessed no authority except the 
letters (of whieh he made very little use), and 
who had extremely little knowledge of roads and 
geocraphy, tried to model the journey on St. 
Paul’s so far as the few facts known to him per- 
mitted. He took the journey to Seleucia from 
Ac 13+: there he made the martyr embark for 
Smyrna, ὁ.6. on board a ship ‘to sail by the coasts 
of Asia’ (Ac 27°), and afterwards on another which 
sailed close to Puteoli (Ac 9818), but was blown past 
it to the great harbour (which the writer had 
heard of in his own time, but which had prob- 
ably not been completed when Ienatius died). He 
speaks as 11 Ignatius exercised as much authorit 
on this ship as St. Paul did on his (Ac 27°), which 
is evidently absurd. The brethren come forth 
from Rome to greet the martyr, as they did to 
welcome St. Paul (Ac 28%), Everything is fanciful 
and invented ; and all is the invention of a person 
who had only rather vague ideas of the journey. 

The distances by land on this route may be roughly 
estunated as follows, according to the Itineraries :— 

tome to Brundisium : 360 miles 
Drundisium to Dyrrachium or 


Aulona : : ‘ ‘ 2 days 
Dyrrachium or Aulona to Neapelis 381 miles 
Neapolis to Troas . : about 3 days 


Troas to Antioch by Philadelphia 


and Julia 880 miles 


Treas to Antioch by Laodicea 930, 
Antioch to Cresarea ; θᾶ, 
Coesarea to Alexandria 4335 5, 


Total: Rome to Alexandria by Nea- 
polis, Troas, and Juha, 5days and 2420 _,, 
Rome to Alexandria by Neapolis, 

Troas, and Laodicca. 5 days and 2470 ,, 
Dyrrachium or Aulona to Callipolis 630 miles 
Callipohs to Lampsaeus . 2 hours 
Lan psaeus to ‘Troas 60 miles 

Total: Rome to Alexandria by Lamp- 

SACs 2 days and 27350 or 2780 ,, 

Dyrrachium or Aulona to Constan- 


tinople . ‘ ‘ ‘ ν᾽ . γ᾽ ὦ 
Constantinople by Ancyra to An- ᾿ 
tioch . 790 4, 


Total: Rome to Alexandria by An- 
cyra : : 2 days and 9000, 
ix. DURATION OF JOURNEYS ON TILE POST-ROAD 
BETWEEN ROME AND TIIE EAST. — The time re- 
* Ignatius and Polycarp, il. p. 589. 
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quired to travel by the overland route requires a 
much more complicated investigation than is the 
case with the sea routes; the time would vary 
within very wide limits, according to the taste 
and character and equipment and physical powers 
of the individual traveller; as a rule, the govern- 
ment couriers went most rapidly; ordinary tra- 
vellers in carriages came next to them, and some- 
times equalled them; travellers on foot were of 
course much slower, and travelled shorter daily 
stages. But on the whole we shall find reason to 
think that current views, which are all founded 
on Friedlander, exaggerate the speed of travelling, 
and neglect the practical facts which restrict the 
rate over a long journey; the eminent authority 
just named takes exceptional cases (which are 
mentioned because they were exceptional, whereas 
the ordinary cases are not recorded, just because 
they were ordinary and familiar) as examples of 
the regular practice. 

(a) Travellers on foot seem to have accomplished 
about 16 or 20 Roman miles per day. This estimate 
of 20, as stated in the present writer’s Church 
in the Loman Empire, p. 65, was founded on ex- 
perience and observation in the country. It is 
confirmed by a fragmentary itinerary of a journey 
through the Cilician Gates, dating from the lst 
cent., in which the daily stages vary from 18 to 22 
Roman miles,* and by the principle of Roman law 
(mentioned by Friedlander, p. 25) that the number 
of days’ grace allowed by the praetor to parties at 
a distance was reckoned at the rate of one day 
for each 20 miles. The estimate may seem short, 
but a consideration of the distances, metationes 
and mansiones, on the Bordeaux Pilgrim’s Itiner- 
ary would suggest that the average daily stage 
was even shorter, viz. 16 to 18 Roman miles : Ὁ 
and this shorter estimate is in accordance with the 
following unbiassed testimony. Sir H. Johnston, 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1902, pp. 728, 729, 
speaking of the rate of travel on foot, suited for 
the presumably hardy and strong African work- 
men going to the Transvaal mines, says: ‘It should 
be laid down as an absolute rule that not more 
than 15 miles {z.e. 16 or 17 Roman miles] are to be 
accomplished in one day.’ 

It may therefore be confidently assumed that 
the ordinary rate for a long journey on foot was 
about 17 Iktoman miles per day. At this rate the 
distance from Antioch to Rome would be com- 
pleted by the party in which Ignatius travelled in 
about ninety-five days continuously: eighty - six 
being spent in walking, seven on shipboard between 
Smyrna and Neapolis,t and two between Dyrr- 
achium and Brundisium. To this some days 
must be added for detention in Smyrna and Troas, 
where evidently some halt was made, and there 
may possibly have been some other such stops by 
the way, especially in Tarsus, for the officer in 
command to report to the Loman governor of 
Cilicia,—say, about 104 days from start to finish. 

Now of this total the journey to Smyrna would 
require forty-four, to which we may add two for 
delay in Tarsus and elsewhere, and four for the 
interval spent in Smyrna before the letter to the 
Romans was written (evidently on the eve of 
departure); and, as that letter was written on 
24 August, the party must have started from 
Antioch about 6 July, and arrived in Rome about 
17 October, on which day he reached Rome accord- 


*The passage is discussed in the Appendix to a paper on 
‘Tarsus, Cilicia, and the Cilician Gates’ in the Geographical 
Journal, 1903. 

ft Double the unit of distance, 84 Roman miles, while the 
traveller in carriage or waggon went three units, as is shown 
below, No Itinerary gives a complete list of the stages or units. 

¢ Allowance for waiting on winds must be made (see Pliny, 
FEinist. 15, 17, who travelled at nearly the same season, Aug, or 


ing to the oldest authorities (properly interpreted) : 
see p. 385%. By this rough yet not inaccurate 
reckoning we are forced to the conclusion that 
Ignatius is likely to have reached Rome about the 
day mentioned in the oldest tradition; and it 
seems not improbable that this day was correctly 
remembered in tradition, with the probably in- 
correct addition that he was put to death on the 
same day that he arrived. 

But it is more natural and probable that the 
execution was postponed until some great festi- 
val, when, amid the sports of the amphitheatre, 
[enatius formed one of the crowd of criminals 
collected from all parts of the Empire, who were 
made to struggle with, or die unresistingly before, 
the starved wild beasts. The later hagiography 
delighted to represent the Roman government as 
intent on and wholly absorbed in the punishment 
of the martyr, and as hurrying him to death the 
moment he reached Rome; whereas, in reality, no 
official in Rome thought or cared about the one 
individual amidst a crowd of criminals reserved to 
make the next Roman holiday. 

The journey of Ignatius may serve as a fair 
example of numberless similar journeys made by 
martyrs to Rome to meet the same kind of death 
for the amusement of a populace, which was in 
this way kept in good humour by the Imperial 
policy. There seems to be nothing exceptional or 
unusual about this journey. Ignatius was treated 
somewhat harshly by the soldiers who guarded 
him and the other prisoners; but naturally the 
guards were severe with the criminals, whom they 
were bound to watch, and for whose safe custody 
they were responsible (Ac 27%). 

(6) Travellers driving along the road may prob- 
ably be taken as going ordinarily at the rate of 
4 Roman miles an hour. That is the rate which 
the writer calculated for the journey of Aristides 
from Smyrna to Pergamus,* and the minute details 
which Aristides gives make it possible to attain 
approximate certainty as to the rate. Ordinary 
travellers were weighted by luggage, and would 
not go faster than the heavy waggon on which it 
was carried. But where they wished, they were 
able to travel at the faster rate of the Imperial 
post: see below. 

The regular day’s journey for this class of 
travellers was perhaps only 25 Roman miles—half 
as long again as the foot traveller’s ordinary 
journey (faster travellers went double distance, a 
few quadruple: see below). Twenty-five miles 
was the average distance between the man- 
siones on the roads; and, as Friedlander points 
out (p. 19), the distance between Bethlehem and 
Alexandria (which is about 400 oman miles) was 
reckoned to be sixteen days’ journey (smansiones).t 
Between each two mansiones the rule seems to 
have been that there should be two mutationes, 
though we have not a complete list for any road, 
for even the Bordeaux Itinerary omits some. 

The roads, therefore, appear to have been 
divided into stages of about 84 Roman miles in 
length. Thelength of the stages was, undoubtedly, 
closely related to the average daily distances in 
ordinary travelling. 

(c) The rate at which the Imperial couriers 
travelled is difficult to estimate with any exact- 
ness. Chambalu (de magistratibus Flaviwrum, Ὁ. 
8) supposes that they travelled at the rate of 160 
Roman miles per day; and Friedlander (p. 23) 
quotes this estimate with apparent approval. But 
such a rate is entirely inconsistent with the long 
interval which (as we have seen) elapsed before 


* Journal of MHellenie Studies, 1881, p. 49. . 
¢ Sulpicius Severus, Dial. i. 4. So twenty-five mansiones 


| from Edessa to Jerusalem (S. Silvie Ag. Peregrin. 47); the 


Sept. Α.Ὁ. 111); otherwise five days would be an ample allowance. | distance by Antioch is not much under 625 miles. 
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events at Rome of great importance in the Imperial 
farnily became known in Egypt. If the couriers 
travelled at that rate, important events in Rome, 
like the proclamation of an Emperor, ought te 
have been known at Alexandria within twenty 
days at all seasons of the year; but news seems 
to have taken three or four times as long, except 
when it could be carried by ship direct from Italy. 
We have seen in § iv. a clear case: the accession 
of Pertinax on 1 January had just become known 
(probably on the preeeding day) to the prefect of 
Egypt in Alexandria on 6 March A.D. 193, implying 
a period of sixty-four days spent on the journey. 

This may seem to imply a very slow rate of 
travel for government couriers; and even if we 
suppose that the prefect in early March A.D. 
193 was absent from Alexandria, and had to be 
summoned, the delay cannot have been more 
than a day or two. Had the governor been far 
from Alexandria, he would not have waited till he 
returned there before issuing his edict. Neglect 
or delay in celebrating the accession would have 
been disloyal, and, in the Roman sense, impious. 
Moreover, another well-attested interval confirms 
this case. News of the death of Gaius Cesar at 
Limyra ou the coast of Lycia on 21 February A.D. 
4 reached Pisa on 2 April.* If we allow that it 
reached Rome four days earlier, this would give 
thirty-six days from Limyra to Rome. News 
of {115 tragic event of Imperial importance would 
not linger on the way; and there seems no reason 
to think that it would be concealed on arriving in 
Rome. Doubtless, publie mourning was ordered 
instantly by Augustus, 

Moreover, for a long journey such a rate of 
travelling was sufficiently fatiguing. The couriers, 
undoubtedly, were soldiers;7 only to them could 
such an important service be entrusted; and 
doubtless picked men alone were employed. The 
service must have been planned with a view to be 
consistent with what can judiciously be expected 
from good soldiers as a permanent duty. It would 
appear that a courler carried through to its des- 
tination the despatches with which he was en- 
trusted, and that these were not passed from hand 
to hand. The latter method would have given 
greater possibility of speed, but the former was 
more safe and useful. ence, for example, Tacitus 
(Hist. ii. 73) mentions that the couriers (specu- 
latores) from Syria and Palestine gladdened 
Vitellius by describing how the Eastern legions 
had taken the oath to him. See Suet. Aug. 42. 

Chambalu and Friedliinder have been musled by 
some exceptional cases of rapid travelling. A 
ereat effort can be made for a few days; but the 
steady all-the-year-round rate of travelling for the 
couriers must be estimated on a very different 
scale. We are not told how many horses were 
killed in those exceptional rides. We lave laid 
down as the ruling principle of the government 
courier-service that regularity and certainty were 
more prized than mere speed; the government 
desired to know confidently at what date it could 
be reckoned that instructions would be received 
and put in effect. The headlong speed of modern 
covernment messages had no analogy in ordinary 
Roman practice, though exceptional characters, 
like Julius Cesar and some others, knew the 
value of speed in eritical circumstances, and risked 
everything to attain it. 

The postal service across Asia Minor before the 


* Orelli, Del. Insevr. Latin, No. 643. Philotimus took 36 days 
Wuly 9-Aug. 14) from Rhodes to Brundisium (Cic. ad Att. xi, 
233 ad Fam, xiv. 243; pre Ligar. 7). 

+ They were called speculatores: a certain number were at- 
tached to each legion. The specwlatores of the Pretorian guard 
were closely attached to the Emperor's person, and formed a 
sort of bodyguard, ready for confidential service at any time. 
They were, of course, selected men. 


railways were opened may be taken as a fair 
example of the probable rate per hour: horses 
were changed frequeitly; no halts were made 
except at government offices in the great cities; 
and the rate of riding was about 5 Ronian miles per 
hour.* Friedlander (p. 22) rightly estimates that 
the Imperial post travelled at this rate, though he 
considers that military couriers travelled at exactly 
double the rate—10 miles per hour (oe. cit. Ὁ. 24). F 

Aristides, on the journey to Rome by the 
Fgnatian Way in A.b. 144, as above described, 
says he travelled as fast as the Imperial couriers; 
and this we may confidently take as 5 Roman 
miles per hour. Similarly, before the railways 
were opened in Asia Minor, private travellers 
often rode with the post when they desired to 
make a rapid journey. 

The rate per day of the couriers depends on the 
number of hours they rode. As to this no certain 
estimate is possible; but it seems probable that 
double the ordinary traveller’s journey was the 
distance required daily of the couriers. <A faster 
rate seems inconsistent with the length of time 
which Imperial news took to reach distant places. 

We conclude, then, that 50 Roman miles per 
day was the post rate for the Imperial couriers. 
At this rate about fifty-four days would be needed 
for despatches from Rome to Alexandria, forty-six 
to Cesarea (the capital of Palestine), thirty-nine to 
Syrian Antioch, twenty-four to Byzantium, and 
seven to Brundisium. Dut, further, no allowance 
need be made for halts at the great administrative 
centres—Ciesarea, Antioch, Ancyra, and Nicomedia 
(or the Asian capital when that route was followed). 
The Turkish post used to halt to allow provincial 
governors to send on despatches to the more dis- 
tant provinces, and some time must be allowed 
for preliminary consideration of the despatches 
which the couricr had brought ; Imperial couriers, 
however, carried their despatches, as a rule, from 
Rome to their destination, waiting for nothing by 
the way. 

But, even if the Imperial couriers may sometimes 
have made such halts by the way, it is entirely 
improbable that the news of the death of an 
Emperor and the accession of his successor would 
be allowed to linger in such a fashion. Couriers 
would in such a case surely go straight on to 
their own destination. They would carry official 
intimations to the governor of each province, and 
it was the duty of the governor to cireulate the 
news by special edict. Doubtless, a special couricr 
started from Rome for each diffcrent province, and 
the Alexandrian message was carried direct with- 
out any serious halt by the way. Hence it can 
hardly be supposed that the news of the accession 
of Pertinax, which took sixty-three or sixty-four 
days to reach Alexandria, travelled by this route, 
unless we allowed for a long detention by stress 
of weather at Brundisium. But in ὃ xi. we shall 
see that the news in that case probably travelled 
by a ditierent route. 

As we have seen, hurried travellers went as 
rapidly as the government couriers. Aristides 
mentions that he did so; and Friedlander (p. 24) 
quotes the following cases, which all evidently 
imply journeys of 50 miles per day :— 


Tarraco to Bilbilis. 224 miles—ffth day. 


Mutina to Rome . 310 ,, —sixth day. 
Rome to Puteoli 141 ,, —third day.+ 


* The rate for ordinary travellers on horseback on a long 
journey is 3% or 4 Roman miles per hour; but one finds it quite 
easy to keep up with the posb for a short time, as the writer 
knows from experience. : 

+ It is not clear why he distinguishes the post rate from that 
of military couriers. The post was carried by military couriers. 

{ Martial (x. 104) says that the filth carriage will perhaps 

| bring his correspondent from Tarraco to Bilbilis: he evidently 


———— se! 
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Still more rapid journeysare mentioned. Julius 
Ceesar is said to have travelled for eight days from 
the Rhone to Rome at the rate of 100 miles per 
day. Couriers carrying urgent news sometimes 
rode for several days in succession at the rate of 
150 miles per day. Friedlander gives 160, but the 
facts seem to pomt rather to 150, or six manszones. 
Jeelus carried the news of Nero’s death to Galba 
in seven days or a little less (Plut. Galé. 7), pre- 
sumably going to Tarraco by ship in four days, 
and thence over 300 miles by land. But such 
journeys were only performed in stress and need, 
and afford no standard for ordinary hfe. 

The relation of all these varying rates to the 
fundamental 25 miles is manifest. 

We have made a much more modest estimate 
of Roman rates of travel than Friedlinder. He 
estimates the foot-traveller’s daily journey at 26 
or 27 Roman miles, that of the ordinary traveller 
by carriage at 40 to 50 miles, and that of the courier 
auywhere from 130 to 160 miles. We regard all 
these rates as exceptional, and as true even then 
only for short distances. 

The rates which we have found reason to ac- 
cept as customary may seem slow, but they are 
probably quite as great as is consistent with the 
climate and the character of the people. Travel 
was performed chiefly in the summer season, and 
there is no doubt that the day’s journey began 
early in the morning, and that a stop was made 
by noon, after six hours (25 miles); while, in the 
case of ordinary travellers who were not in a hurry, 
it is probable that no second journey was begun 
after the heat of the day was passed.* Couriers 
and rapid travellers did one stage before noon and 
a second in the evening, each of five hours, 25 
miles. As has been pointed out in art. TYRANNUS 
in vol. iv. p. 822, ordinary people regarded the 
day’s work insummer as finished by the fifth hour, 
one hour before noon, though active, energetic 
persons still kept up the older Roman strenuous 
custom of a distinctly longer day. 

Practical experience will show that walking 16 
miles or driving 25 miles day after day without 
intermission, in the hot season, is quite sufficient 
for the strength of the ordinary man, and that 
only men of more than average strength and en- 
durance can stand a long course of riding 50 miles 
perday. We have quoted the testimony of experi- 
ence as to the rate of walking journeys; and as 
to carriage travelling, the following may be quoted 
from a Times telegram from the Transvaal about 
a journey performed in a carriage, with all the 
careful equipment that can now be commanded, in 
January 1903: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to-day 
amply testified to his physical strength and powers 
of endurance. The thirty miles constitute a for- 
midable trek . . . and thesun proved very trying.’ 
On the other hand, in the wet season or the winter 
a long course of travelling is even more fatiguing, 
from other reasons. During that period very few 
travellers except government couriers and carriers 
of goods would be on the road. 

The question might be raised whether during 
the most temperate months of the year a quicker 
rate of travelling was required of the post couriers. 
The evidence at our disposal does not permit a 
certain reply ; but it is most probable that the rate 
was uniform for the whole year. Every season 
offers, or may offer, its own special hindrances to 
rapid travel ; and it would be necessary either to 


thinks of five days as the post-distance. The distance is 214 
miles in the Antonine Itinerary; but Friedlander gives 22+. 
From Mutina to Rome he gives 317: the Antonine has 318, but 
even this seems too great (Cic. ad Fam. xi, 6. 1; Philost. 
Apoll. Tyan. vii. 41). 

* Even in the Republican period it was not thought idle to be 
ready for the principal meal (after work and exercise and bath 
were all finished) full four hours before sunset. 
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have one uniform rate, or to estimate the proper 
rate for each journey separately according to the 
weather and circumstances, which would be absurd. 

x. THe CENTRAL ROUTE BETWEEN ROME AND 
THE EAstT.—The routes which we have described 
were those by which goods were sent, and which 
were, as a rule, employed by travellers contem- 
plating a steady, continuous journey, without 
halts. Travellers along the land route were in- 
deed able to stop when they pleased, or when it 
was necessary to do so; but asa rule they under- 
took the journey for the sake of reaching Italy, 
and not with any thought of staying in the little 
civilized and rather mhospitable regions through 
which the Egnatian Way led. Thessalonica, 
Philippi, and a few other towns on that part of 
the road were doubtless much like the ordinary 
second or third rate cities of the Grecized countries 
east of the Algean Sea; but west of Thessalonica 
the traveller passed into half- barbarous lands, 
where there was no temptation to stop, though 
occasionally (as was the case with Aristides through 
sickness, see p. 384) a halt was unavoidable. Onthe 
sea, route there was, as we have seen, rarely any 
opportunity of stopping (except in Crete during a 
winter detention), 

But the route most favoured by those travellers 
who intended to make halts by the way, whether 
for business or for pleasure, passed across the 
Isthmus of Corinth and through Ephesus, the two 
great business and commercial centres of the 
/Egean world. This was in many respects the 
ereatest and most typical road to the Kast, most 
patronized by tourists and travellers, and by far 
the most important in the history of early Chris- 
tianity ; for along that road, incomparably more 
than by any other, travelled and intermingled the 
thoughts, the inventions, the intercommunication, 
of the busiest parts of the ancient world. Thus, 
as we have seen, the sea routes carried Christi- 
anity direct to Rome, and did not afiect the lands 
and cities by the way except Crete. The over- 
land route, also, was not very important in the 
diffusion of Christianity. Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, two early centres of the new religion, were 
Christianized almost, as it might seem, accident- 
ally, and hardly anything is known with regard to 
any important development along the road, nor 
did those two cities play any leading part in early 
Christian history. But Ephesus and Corinth are 
critical points in that history, and continued to be 
centres of activity and development for many 
centuries. 

The great stages on this road were Czsarea, 
Syrian Antioch, Tarsus, Cybistra,”* Derbe, Iconium, 
Pisidian Antioch, Apamea, Laedicea, Ephesus, and 
Corinth or Athens. Each of these was a knot 
where the roads of a whole district met, and where 
its trade and intercommunication and education 
found a centre. 

Thus this ereat artery was the channel in which 
the life-blood of the Empire mainly flowed. It 
was not the route along which goods mostly 
moved, but it was the route of those who directed 
trade, as well as of thoughts and inventions. 
Along this road it was St. Paul’s early idea to 
move towards Rome. In his second journey, 
Ephesus attracted him as the city ‘in which the 
East looked out on the West,’ z.e. on Rome;t but 
he was diverted by Divine impulse to Philippi. 
Again, the last missionary idea which he had in 
mind before his final imprisonment and condemna- 
tion was to winter in Nicopolis (Tit 813), a point on 

*There was a more direct road from Cybistra by Hyde, 
Savatra, Laodicea Katakekaumene, Philomelium, and Julia, to 
Apamea (p. 390); but it did not lead through the great cities, 
and the list of names shows that itdid not play such an im- 


portant part in early Christian life as the longer road. 
+ See Hort, Lectwres on Hphesians, Ὁ. 813. 
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the coasting voyage between Corinth and Brun- 
disium. 

The route involved a good deal of variety, change 
of transport and method in travelling. It was 
partly a sea route, partly a land road. IJfrom 
Syria to Ephesus it was usually a land road 
(though it was free to the traveller to vary it by 
using the sea for this part of the journey). Be- 
tween Ephesus and Corinth the communication 
was by sea; and again between Corinth and thie 
coast of Italy. Though a land road was possible 
for a great part of the way in this latter stretch, 
it was rarely or never employed except for purely 
local communication, since it traversed barren, 
mountainous, and sparsely populated, almost bar- 
barous lands, and there were on it no great cities 
or centres of thought and trade. But the sea way 
a le several important centres before it reached 

taly. 

Either of two sea ways to Italy was open 
from Corinth. Probably the more common was 
along the coast of Acarnania and Epirus, by 
Nicopolis, to Brundisium, as described in part in 
the Ltinerariwm Maritimum, Ὁ. 488, and thence 
by the Appian Way, the ‘Queen of Toads,’ 
through Tarentum, Venusia, beneventum, and 
Capua to Rome. 

But Ostia or Puteoli was sometimes substituted 
for Brundisium as the Italian harbour in this 
route. Atlius Aristides travelled by this way from 
tome to Miletus and Smyrna, starting in Septem- 
ber A.D.145, Friedlinder (p. 28f.) thinks he reached 
Miletus in fourteen days from Rome; but this is 
certainly erroneous, and the interpretation of Aris- 
tides’s words must be incorrect. Masson reckons 
the fourteen days from Corinth to Miletus, which 
is much more probable. This would be a very 
slow and tedious passage, but not improbable, if 
winds were unfavourable. Friedliinder supposes 
that Aristides sailed in thirty-six hours from 
Sicily to Cephallenia, which is incredible ;* the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes would take 
nearly that time for the crossing. The distin- 
guished German scholar has made the mistake 
of ignoring the halt which (as we have already 
pointed out) probably took place at Corinth, and 
perhaps at islands in the Aigean Sea as well as at 
Miletus. Finally, Aristides says that he did not 
reach Smyrna until winter had begun, which 
imples a journey of nearly two months, if not 
more: for he seems to nean that the bad weather 
of winter had begun, and it is rare for such weather 
to begin before the middle of December or even 
ater. 

In truth, it is vain to think of reckoning the 
average time required on this journey. It was not 
made continuously. Its importanee and character 
arise from the fact that travellers frequented it 
with the intention of staying at various points on 
its course, sceing and talking and learning and 
teaching and transacting private or public business. 

These statements should not be taken as involvy- 
ing an assertion that no one ever travelled without 
halts by this route: there are no universal rules 
in human conduct. But continuous unhalting 
travel was not the intention of this route; and 
even when halts are not actually mentioned, it 
cannot be assumed in any case without careful 
consideration that no halts were made. The two 
creat breaks and changes, at Corinth and at 
Ephesus, required new arrangements at those 
places, thus caused at least some short delay, and 
easily led to considerable halts. The traveller from 


* Avistides, Or. 24, p. 305 (ed. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 481). East- 
ward-bound ships made for Cyllene in Elis, six days from Sicily 
(Philost. Apoll. Tyan. viii, 15. 1; Paus. vi. 26.3), Friedlinder 
quotes Apollonius’s yoyage (vii, 10, 1), five days, Corinth to 
Puteoli; but common men needed longer time. 


Rome landed at Lechzeum, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and had to find a new vessel at Cenchres 
for his eastern passage. He naturally waited for 
some time at so famous a city as Corinth while 
making the new arrangements. The diolkos, or 
portage of vessels across the Isthmus, could be 
used only for very small vessels, and cannot be 
reckoned as a factor in the ordinary travelling 
system. 

This tendency, at a break between voyages, as 
at Corinth, or at a change from land to sea travel 
or vice versa, to make a halt which might last for 
days, is illustrated in St. Paul’s journey from 
Philippi to Jerusalem (Ac 20. 21), Philippi was 
so near Neapolis that no detention at the harbour 
need be expected. But at Troas there seems to 
have been a, change of ship with detention of seven 
days ; and at Cesarea the change to land travelling 
was accompanied by a detention of some days and 
the preparation for a journey by road (see below, 
p- 398”). On the other hand, the transhipments 
at Patara and at Myra (Ac 21! 27°) seem to have 
entailed no delay, as in each case the change of 
ship appears to have been unpremeditated, and due 
to the opportunity that presented itself of a larger 
and more convenient sea-going ship. The change 
at '‘Troas from land to seafaring made it a good 
centre and starting-point for mission-work, ‘a 
door opened’ (2 Co 2), 

This discontinuous character of travel on the 
Central Route to the East shows very clearly— 
what has been already stated, p. 382, on other 
grounds—that there was no serious need for a 
ship canal at Corinth under the Roman Empire, 
and little prospect of such a canal being any 
nore remunerative than the modern canal is. It 
would have been disadvantageous to Corinth under 
the conditions of the Roman Empire that there 
should be continuous unbroken navigation past 
its gates. The scheme of Nero and of Herodes 
Atticus was an archaistic fancy, and not a sound 
practical scheme resting on a solid commercial 
basis. 

Again, owing to the character of this route, the 
cities on it grew steadily in importance. Travel- 
lers did not pass through them as mere hostelries 
and stations for a night: they were visitors who 
stayed for a time, taught and learned, transacted 
business or performed political and social duties. 
Corinth, in particular, is mentioned as profiting 
by these opportunities. It was the half-way house 
between Italy and Asia. Hence Gaius of Corinth 
was ‘the host of the whole Church’ (Ro 1655), and 
Corinthian hospitality is mentioned several times 
by Clement of Rome in his letter.* 

We have described this route only as an Im- 
perial highway, neglesting its local character and 
noticing only the great stages. It will be described 
more fully among the inter-provincial routes in 
the following section. 

x1. INTER-PROVINCIAL RoutTgEs IN THE East.— 
Lhese were, as has been said in § i., only of sub- 
ordinate consequence in the Imperial time. But, 
of all inter-provincial routes in the Roman Empire, 
those in the East were the most frequented and 
important. The older Greek trade between the 
Levant and Aégean harbours had not been en- 
tirely destroyed; and many hundreds, doubtless, 
of small vessels were constantly plying along all 
those coasts from Egypt or even Cyrene round to 
Corinth. Travellers were always able to find 
readily a ship to carry them in cither direction 
along the coast. They inight not always find one 
to do exactly what they desired: the first ship 


* Under CorintH, vol, i. Ὁ. 4800, the Corinthiaca of Dion Chry- 
sostom, Or. 37, is erroneously referred to: the passage intended 
is in his Isthmiaca, Or. 8, pp. 128-139, which speaks of the 
Greek period, but is true also of the Roman, 
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might not be going as far as the harbour which 
they aimed at, and they might have to tranship 
(Ac 21%): their ship might omit to visit a harbour 
where they would have liked to stop, or it might 
stay several days in a harbour where they had no 
wish to remain (Ac 2018). They would have to 
accommodate themselves to the course of the ship, 
and remain close to it even when it was lying at 
anchor, except when it went into harbour to load 
or unload, or when it was laid up for the winter 
(§ vi.). 

There were also ships plying between the Euxine 
harbours and those of the Aigean and the Levant. 
Diodorus gives the time for vessels between the 
Sea of Azoff and Alexandria (see § iv.): such a 
vessel would run down to Amastris or Sinope, then 
coast to Rhodes, and thence run direct to Alex- 
andria, if Egypt were its destination ; or to Myra, 
and thence west of Akamas to the Syrian coast, 
if such were its aim. t+ 

The land roads connecting the provinces of Asia 
Minor were fairly developed, because in many 
cases the same roads that led to Rome also con- 
nected the different provinces with one anotlier : 
Asia Minor is a bridge stretching from east to 
west, from Asia to Europe; and the roads that 
passed across it westward, besides leading to 
Rome, traversed several provinces and connected 
their most important cities. 

1, The great ‘Trade Route by which the products 
of Cappadocia were carried to Ephesus was also 
the direet path from Cappadocia to Rome, and 
those products were carried to Ephesus as the har- 
bour for the trade with the West: the Trade 
Route had been developed under the Greek kings, 
and became even more important under the Roman 
Empire. Itis not to be supposed that all Cappa- 
docian trade with Rome passed through Ephesus. 
All heavy merchandise would inevitably follow 
the natural law of seeking the nearest harbour, 
viz. Tarsus for southern Cappadocia and Amisus 
for northern Cappadocia. It is noteworthy that 
the single Cappadocian product which is expressly 
mentioned as carried to Ephesus by land—red earth 
used for colouring—would be in small bulk and of 
light weight (Strabo, p. 623). The Trade Route, 
which went from Ephesus by Laodicea, Apamea, 
Julia, Laodicea Katakelkaumene to Czsarea, is 
fully described in the Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, chs. 111. iv. 

In the east of Cappadocia the old Trade Route 
was in the time of Trajan, or perhaps already 
under Vespasian, merged in the military road 
system for the defence of the Euphrates frontier.t 

2. The Syrian Route coincided with the Trade 
Route from Ephesus through Tralles, Laodicea, 
Colosse, Apamea, ete., as far as Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. From that city the most direct path 
kept away along the north edge of the low range of 
hills called now Boz-Dagh, by Savatra to Hiera 
Hyde and Kybistra. But general intercourse 
avoided this path and turned south to Iconium, 
Derbe, Laranda, and Kybistra. 

We may call this ronte the Syrian, as the Gates 
through which it issued from Laodicea on the 
Lycus were called the Syrian Gates. It was 
identical with the Eastern section of the Central 
Route of the Empire, § x., and coincided in part 
with the Overland Route, ὃ viii. 

An alternative for part of the way kept east- 
ward from Apamea through Apollonia and Pisidian 
Antioch, Neapolis, and Pappa to Iconium, where 

~The view taken by many scholars, that St. Paul and the 
delegates chartered a vessel for their own voyage, is probably 
incorrect. Sce St. Paul the Traveller, p. 295. : 

t Diodcrus, iii. 34. ‘ 

¢t On these eastern roads, see Anderson in Journal af Hellenic 
Studies, 1397, Ὁ. 22 ff. 

§ Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, i. p. 35. 


it rejoined the other. This is the line that plays 
most part in the NT. More important cities lay 
along it; in practice it seems to have been the 
most important way. 

A modification of this alternative route, made 
under the Emperor Augustus, was of some im. 
portance for a time. ‘That Emperor founded a 
series of six military coloniw, with Pisidian Antioch 
as the centre, to control the barely conquered 
tribes of the northern Taurus (1.6. Isauria and 
Pisidia). These six colonie were connected by a 
series of military roads, each of which was called 
Via Sebaste, the Augustan Way.* ‘The road 
coming from Apamea coincided between Apollonia 
and Antioch with the Augustan Way coming from 
the western colonie ; and again south of Antioch 
it coincided for a long distance with the Augustan 
Way that leads to Lystra. 

This Augustan Way is mentioned in the Acts 
of Paul and Thekla as τὴν βασιλικὴν ὁδὸν τὴν εἰς 
Λύστραν φέρουσαν : starting from Antioch it coin- 
cided with the other road to a point about 24 
miles from Iconium (west of the village Kizil- 
Euren), where it probably turned south to Lystra: 
in the story of Thekla, Onesiphorus went out to 
this point on the Basilike or Augustan Way and 
waited till Paul should pass.t This line had more 
importance in a military and official point of view 
than in practical life. 

Another alternative to part of the Syrian Route 
ran between Ephesus and Pisidian Antioch; it 
traversed the higher Phrygian lands,{ and was 
useful only for travellers on foot or on horseback. 
It kept nearly in an easterly line from the one city 
to the other, ascending the Cayster valley, cross- 
ing the high and hilly region where the Cogamis 
rises, and through which the Meander breaks in 
a deep cajion, going through Seiblia and Metro- 
polis, and again crossing a ridge of mountains to 
reach Antioch. Itis mentioned Ac 19). 

3. An important route led from the harbours of 
the Propontis and Bosporus, and from Nicomedia 
and Nica, almost due east through Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, keeping nearly parallel 
to the Black Sea coast. It traversed the long valley 
of the Amnias in Paphlagonia—a valley which is 
divided both from the sea and from the Central 
Plateau by two parallel mountain ridges. Many 
of the campaigns in the history of the Pontic and 
Bithynian kings were fought along this valley. 
The road must have played a considerable part in 
the development of society and religion in those 
northern provinees under the Roman Empire; but 
hardly anything is known on the subject owing to 
the almost entire loss of evidence. 

4, Another very important road from the Propon- 
tis and Bosporus harbours and from Nicomedia, 
ran south through Nica to Dorylaion. There was 
a road-knot at Dorylaion: here met many ways: 
from Smyrna and Philadelphia on the south-west : 
from Synnada and the south: from Jconium and 
Lycaonia: from the Cilician Gates and Cilicia: 
from Ancyra and the East. The last mentioned 
way was afterwards the great Byzantine military 
road, which is very fully deseribed in the His- 
torical Geography of Asia Afinor, ch. G. The 
other roads that radiated from Dorylaion also 
became far more important in later times, when 


*In St. Paul the Traveller, p. 64, the name is given not quite 
correctly as the ‘Royal Way’: the Greek term was βωσιλιπκὴ ὀδός, 
which might be rendered rightly so in English: but the Latin 
name, recently discovered on three milestones, proves that 
βασιλική here Is to be understood as ‘ belonging to the Einperor,’ 
who was called Βασιλεύς In purer Greek, 2eGeerds in technical 
and common Greek. 

+The line of the Basilike, as given in the map attached to 
St. Paul the Traveller, requires to be corrected near Lystra by 
recent, discoveries : the difference does not affect the argument 
or any other opinions in the book. " 

tie. Iligh or Central Phrygia, see vol. ili. pp. 8653, 8675. 
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Nicomedia first, and Constantinople afterwards, 
were successively capitals of the Roman world, 
and when the reads that connected the various 
districts of Asia Minor with the capitals acquired 
immensely greater consequence. But of them all 
only the road from Smyrna to Dorylaion was of 
considerable importance in Roman times, as it 
connected Bithynia with the two leading cities 
of Asia—Smyrna and Ephesus. It passed through 
Philadelphia, and eoincided for a long distance 
with the road Philadelphia—Julia (see above, § viii. ). 

The road from the south to Dorylaion was evi- 
dently the one along which St. Paul travelled 
when he had been forbidden to preach in Asia 
(Ac 16°). He turned away north towards Bithynia, 
intending to preach in the great Greek cities 
of that province, Nicwa and Nicomedia. But 
when he came nearer the frontier, probably at 
Dorylaion, he was forbidden to enter that pro- 
vince ; and he then turned towards the west, keep- 
ing near the frontier, perhaps in the hope that he 
might be permitted to enter at another point. He 
was, however, impelled onwards towards the sea, 
until at last he came out on the Aigean coast at 
Troas. A possible memory of this journey is pre- 
served in local tradition near the spot where he 
must have crossed the river.* 

5. A road of considerable importance in Roman 
times connected Perga, the capital of Pamphylia, 
with Ephesus and the Asian cities. It crosses the 
Taurus at a low elevation, and comes down on the 
Lycus valley: there is no difficulty in the path, 
which is marked out by nature. According to 
some recent theories, St. Paul was thinking of 
making his way to Ephesus already on his first 
journey from Perga (Ae 13); but if Ephesus had 
been his aim, he would have taken the easy, 
natural, and frequented road which trade and 
intercourse ordinarily followed. Instead of doing 
so, he crossed Taurus by a very difficult path, 
which can never at any time have been of any 
importance, and which had no object except to 
permit occasional communication between the dis- 
tricts of Perga and of Pisidian Antioch : it seems 
beyond doubt that a person who went by this way 
as far as Antioch had as his aim simply to reach 
that city. 

xii. OTHER RoutEs.—Of the many other im- 
portant roads of the Empire, few played any part 
in the early history of Christianity, at least so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. 

1. The road round the north of the Adriatic 
Sea, from Rome by the Flaminian Way, about 210 
miles, to Ariminum, and thence through Ravenna, 
Altinum (by ship), and Aquileia, led to Mesia, 
Dacia, and the regions of the Middle and Lower 
Danube generally, and on to Thrace and Con- 
stantinople. 

This road was of growing importance in later 
times, as the eountries through which it passed 
increased in civilization. It was of little import- 
ance in NT times, and was valueless as a through 
route for communication with the East because it 
traversed the still purely barbarian country of 
Thrace, which was formed into a procuratorial 
province + by Claudius in bB.c. 46. Only under 
Trajan was Thrace constituted as a fully organized 
province of the Empire. From that time onwards 
the route which we are describing possessed some 
considerable importance, not merely as a connexion 
with many great and improving provinces, but 
also ag an alternative, purely overland road, ulti- 
mately the Inperial post-road, to the Hast. 

This route erosse 
ship from Ravenna to Altinum; but the purely 
land road went round by Bononia (Bologna) along 
the Aimilian Way, then north to Verona, and 

* See Mysta, vol. αἰ. t See above, p. 3843, 


the delta of the Padus by 


east to Aquileia. By the latter way the distances 
were (according to the I tineraries)— 
Ktome to Verona 370, and to Aquileia 520 miles 
Thence to Sirmium (Lower Pannonia) 400... 


»> 9», Nardica (Thrace) . 511 us 
»» 5, Constantinople ‘ . 949. 55 
Total: Rone to Constantinople . 1580 ,, 
Rome to Alexandria ᾿ . 8160 ,, 
Courier’s time, Rome to Alex- 
andria . : ; Ξ - 63 days 
Rome to Czesarea in Palestine . 2680 miles 
Courier’s time, Rome to Ciesarea 54 days 


But if we suppose that a courier went direct 
from Ariminum by Ravenna, thence by ship to 
Altinum, and thenee riding to Aquileia,* and that 
he took even one or two days on ship and other 
two days for the land journey to Aquileia, 95 
miles, he would save two or three days. 

These results seem to show clearly that this was 
the road by which the news of the accession of 
Pertinax travelled from Rome to Alexandria: 
the messenger, starting on 1 Jan. A.D. 193, arrived 
only about the sixty-third or sixty-fourth day in 
Alexandria. If so, it would follow that this route 
was established as the regular official path to the 
East before the end of the 2nd cent., and after the 
time of Trajan. 

The reason for the change of route was doubtless 
twofold. The northerly route was far the most 
important: it passed through many great military 
centres and the capitals of several provinces, while 
it communicated with the capitals of several 
others which lay off the line of the road. More- 
over, the long and sometimes stormy crossing of 
the Adriatic Sea was avoided by the northern 
route, which necessitated no voyage except the 
short and always easy passage of the Bosporus. 
Thus we can imagine that the northern road de- 
veloped more and more at the expense of the road 
through Brundisium. [It may be asked whether 
the latter road would not be kept in use during 
the more temperate seasons of the year, even if 
the sea-crossing was avoided in the most stormy 
months. ‘hat may have been so: for the aeces- 
sion of Pertinax, the most conclusive case known 
to us, falls in January, the stormiest month of the 
year. But it is perhaps more probable that when 
the northern route was established it superseded 
the other: it was for many reasons convenient to 
have permanent and unvarying conditions of 
travel: moreover, at least during the decay that 
characterized the administration of the 3rd cent., 
it is unlikely that more than one route was main- 
tained permanently with a full working postal 
establishment. 

2. The country of the Upper Danube, Rhetia, 
ete., was approached by the Augustan Way over 
the Brenner Pass (vid Claudia Augusta), 

3. Gaul and its adjuncts and tyrants, the two 
provinces of the Rhine frontier, Lower and Upper 
Germany, were approached by several roads: 
(a) The Flaminian Way to Ariminum, and the 
fimilian Way to Placentia, continued to Milan 
and the Alps, and across the Cottian Alps (Mont 
Genevre) to Arles (Arelate), or the Graian Alps 
(Little St. Bernard) to Vienna, Lugdunum, and 
Augusta Remorum (Rheims). ‘The distance from 
Rome to the Rhone was not much short of 800 
Roman miles, and was said to have been traversed 
by Julius Cesar in eight days. The distance to 
Rheims is given as 1170 miles in the Antonine 
Itimerary, by a very circuitous route. 

(6) The Aurelian Way led along the coast of 
Italy, Liguria, and Gaul to Massilia (Marseilles) 
and Arelate. 

(c) The Cassian or the Clodian Way led to 
Florence, and thence it joined the Aurelian Way 

* Anton. Itiner. p. 126. 
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or else went across the Apennines to join the 


Amilian Way at Bononia. This route had only 
local importance, and was then merged in the 
preceding. 

4, Spain, which St. Paul hoped to visit from 
Rome (Ko 15%), might be reached either by sea to 
Tarraco, or by the roads to South Gaul, which 


were continued across the Rhone through Narbo | 
and over the eastern end of the Pyrenees to Tar- | 


raco, and thence by the Via Claudia Angusta to 
Valentia, Cordova, and Cadiz. News of the battle 
of Munda (not far from Cordova) is said to have 
been brought to Rome in thirty-five days, which 
is at the rate of about 50 miles a day; while 
Julius Cesar reached Rome from Obulco (35 
miles from Cordova) within twenty-seven days. 
The distance from Cordova to Rome was about 
L700 miles. 

5. The route to Britain went on from Lugdunum 
by the valley of the Saone (Arar), by Soissons and 
Rheims to Amiens and Boulogne, where the chan- 
nel was crossed to Rutupiz (Richborough). The 
distance from Rome to Bononia was about 1250 
miles by the shortest route through Helvetia. 
Letters from Britain reached Cicero in twenty- 
three, or twenty-seven, or twenty-nine days: * 
there can be httle doubt that all were carried by 
special military couriers, who came bearing Cesar’s 
despatches. 

6. Africa was reached either by sea from Ostia or 
Portus, or by land and sea combined. The direct 
voyage in very favourable circuinstances was made 
in three days; but this can only have been a rare 
and exceptional passage. Pliny’s statement, that 
Africa could be reached on the second day, must 
be set aside as very doubtful. The land route 
followed the Appian Way to Capua, and thence 
the Popilian Way, keeping near the coast, to 
Rhegium, about 450 miles from Rome; thereafter 
it traversed Sicily from Messana to Lilybeeum, and 
crossed the narrow seas to Africa. The total land 
Journey was about 650 miles. A letter from Africa 
reached Itome in one case in twenty-two days: + 
doubtless it travelled either by the land route 
or by a coasting voyage. 

Il. ZWE GENERAL EQUIPMENT OF THE ROMAN 
ROAD SYSTEM,—i. MAINTENANCE, REPAIRS, AND 
SAFETY. — While the maintenance of the great, 
roads in Italy was entrusted to special officials 
of pretorian or even of consular rank,t the 
care of the roads in the provinces was part of the 
duty of the provincial governors. At important 
points, and especially at knots in the road system, 
permanent military guards in special guard-houses 
were stationed. Tliese stationes were charged not 
merely with the care of the roads, but still more 
with the keeping of them safe from robbers 
or brigands, and in general with the safety of 
the public in the region around. In the more 
important statiwnes, at least, the commander 
was a centurion vregionarius. A soldier in such 
a statio was called stationarius.§ On the sub- 
ject, see Ὁ. Hirschfeld in Berl. Sitzungsber. 1891, 
Ρ. 864f.; Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 307 ff., esp. p. 
312; Domaszewski, Rom. MMittheil. Instit. 1902, 
p- 330 ff. 

Thus the charge of the reads was closely con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace and order in 
the districts served by the roads; and there grew 
up in the later time a tendency to name some 
districts of Italy according to the great road which 
connected them witl Rome. 

* Cicero, ad Q. frat, ili. 1.13; 17. 253 ad Att. ἵν. 17. 3. 

t Cicero, ad Fam, xii. 25, 1. 

{ Curators of the greatest roads, sometimes consulares. 

§ The name statio was used widely in military service; but 
atationarius was practically restricted to stationes for police 


duty and public safety, and the use of the word belongs to a 
later period than the NT, 


But, in spite of these attempts to keep the peace 
along the roads, there was a considerable amount 
of insecurity. The inscriptions often mention 
euards or travellers slain by robbers.* Juvenal 
speaks of the brigands of the Campanian roads, 
who when actively pursued in their usual haunts 
find it the safest course to take refuge in Rome 
itself (Saé. 111. 305f.). The ease described in Lk 
10” was no uncommon one. St. Paul’s ‘ perils of 
robbers’ (2 Co 11%) were very real: it was especi- 
ally in journeys through mountainous districts, 
where roads were not carefully guarded, that he 
had experienced those dangers, as Ac 13145 14°4 
16°; but there was sometimes danger on the most 
frequented roads. Poorer travellers were those 
who suffered most, as was natural; the rich had 
large trains: important persons were granted an 
escort in some cases, ¢.g. Lucian was escorted by 
two soldiers through Cappadocia (Alew. 55). 

The Roman roads were probably at their best 
during the Ist cent., after Augustus had put an 
end to war and disorder. In the troublous period 
at the close of Nero’s reign, disorder crept in 
again; and it is doubtful if the Flavian rule ever 
succeeded in repressing it so completely as Augustus 
had done. Thus St. Paul travelled in the best and 
safest period, and yet the roads even then were in 
some places far from safe (though probably this 
was only in exceptional parts). In the decay of 
the Empire'and the general relaxation of order 
during civil wars and during the growing weak- 
ness of administration in the 3rd cent., travelling 
was much less secure. On the whole subject see 
Friedlander, p. 46 ff. ; O. Hirschfeld, ‘die Sicher- 
heitspolizei im rém. Reich’ (Berl, Srtzungsber. 
1891, p. 848 11), ‘die aegypt. Polizei der rém. 
Kaiserzeit’ (2b. 1892, p. 815 ff.). 

The Roman roads only traversed properly organ- 
ized provinces, and not either foreign countries or 
territory not yet administered on thorough Roman 
principles, such as Cappadocia, That province oc- 
cupied a peculiar Dd ii in the Roman Empire, as 
we have described it above, ὃ vii. In the Pauline 
time, therefore, there was no Roman road lead- 
ing across it from Ancyra to the Cilician Gates, 
That road could not have been made before A.D, 
74, when Vespasian made Cappadocia into a fully 
organized province. 

There was one remarkable exception to this 
general rnle. The road from Derbe to Tarsus led 
almost entirely through non- Roman _ territory 
(governed in St. Paul’s time by Antiochus 17.) 
Yet that road had been necessary for Ronan com- 
munication with the province Cilicia ever since that, 
province was organized in B.C. 104. The precise 
authority which Rome exercised along the road, 
and the relation between Roman and regal power 
over it, are wholly obseure. It was impossible to 
leave a road, along which Roman officials and 
couriers were frequently obliged to travel in the 
exercise of their duties, entirely under non-homan 
authority ; and yet it seems practically certain 
that Rome did not exercise authority over the 
cities on the course of the road before the time of 
Vespasian. Itis in accordance with this anoma- 
lous position of affairs that no reference is made 
in Acts to that part of the road : itis wholly dropped 
out of sight, and the author speaks as if St. Paul 
passed directly from Cilicia into the Roman terri- 
tory of Galatia at Derbe. St. Paul and [118 [115- 
torlan were tloroughly penetrated by the Roman 
spirit, and simply ignored non- Roman, ὅ.6. non- 
provincial, territory. 

ii. CONSTRUCTION, M@ASUREMENTS, MILz- 
sTonrEs.—As to the construction of the Roman 


* CIL ij. 2968, 3479, iii, 2399, 2544; Cities and Bish. of Phr. 
i. p. 828, No. 133: Sterrett, Epigr. Journey, No, 156; Boissier, 
Inser. de Lyon, 478, iv. ete. 
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roads, itis unnecessary to speak here. The manner 
and measure varied greatly ; and in the Hast it is 
not probable that the roads were built on the same 
massive scale as the Appian Way. Ten feet seems 
to have been a common breadth. The read through 
the long pass over Taurus, which leads from Tarsus 
to Tyana and to Kybistra, and which was built in 
a very costly and grand style, was 10 feet broad ; 
but this breadth was required to be entirely ser- 
viceable; and where the road was cut through 
solid rock, the distance left between the rock 
walls seems to have been always fully 13 or 14 
feet. The road across Taurus from Laranda to 
Olba and Korykos seems to have been nar- 
rower: it remains in a fairly complete condition 
about one to five miles from Korykes. But, again, 
some miles south of Ancyra, near Gorbeous, the 
Pilgrims’ Route seems to have been very much 
broader. 

Milestones are frequently found in groups of 
three or four, new stones having been erected 
when repairs were made. But the later Emperors, 
especially those of the 4th cent., were usually 
satisfied with the substitution of their names for 
those of some earlier Emperors on an old milestone: 
this may be classed along with many other ex- 
amples of slovenliness and carelessness during the 
degradation of the Empire. After the 4th century 
hardly any milestones are known—one of many 
proofs that the Byzantine government had greatly 
degenerated from the thoroughness of method that 
characterized the Roman Empire. 

111. INNS AND ENTERTAINMENT.—Inns, taverns, 
and places of refreshment certainly existed in 
numbers along the great roads. Little is known 
about them, and the little that is known gives no 
favourable picture of them. Aristides complains 
of their half-ruinous condition, with leaky ceilings 
and general discomfort and disagreeable conduct 
on the part of the owners, on the road from Nea- 
polis to Dyrrachium. {Π15 account suggests that 
he found the inns on this road poorer than those 
to which he was accustomed iu Asia. To judge 
from all that is mentioned,—though one must not 
press too closely the complaint of travellers,—in 
the less civilized countries they were, as a rule, 
dirty, 11] kept, and badly managed by churlish and 
ignorant hosts.* Hence wealthier travellers carried 
their own equipment, and the hospitality of private 
houses was much sought after. 

On the other hand, in the Eastern provinces 
inns seem to have been much superior and far 
more numerous: competition raised the standard 
of equipment (as Plutarch says, de vit. Pud. 8, p. 
532), and the art of innkeeping was very ancient 
in the province of Asia.t Epictetus, who origin- 
ated from Hierapolis iu the Lycus valley, speaks 
of the traveller being tempted to linger long ina 
splendid hotel.t The Panhermus which is men- 
tioned near the summit of the road above the 
narrow pass of the Cilician Gates, must have been 
at least a large establishment, though probably 
more of the nature of a khan (in which only room, 
but no furniture,§ was supplied) than of a hotel ; 
but at least there can be no doubt that food was 
supplied, whereas in modern khans nothing but 
collee can be procured by the traveller. The 
present reason for this defect, viz. want of capital 
or of trading instinct, did not exist in Roman 
times ; but it is mentioned in earlier Greek times, 


* Sidonius Apoll. Zpist. viii. 11.3; Pliny, Zlist, Nat. ix, 154, 
xvi. 158; Script. Hist. Aue. Hadr. 16; Plutarch, de San. 
Prec. 16, Ὁ. 190; Dioscor. de Ven. ii. praf., ed. Sprengel, ii. 
p- 5. All are quoted by Fricdliinder. See above, p. 384. 
_. | On its antiquity, the writer's Cities and Bish. af Phrygia, 
ii. p. 416n., may be consulted. 
Ἷ Diss. τὰ, 23:: 36, 
§ Not much furnishing, of course, is needed, or would be 
comfortable, in warm countries. 


when the land was poorer (Plutarch, Apophth, 
Lacon, var. 44). 

The fact that Aristides, travelling in Asia be- 
tween Smyrna and Pergamus,* went to an inn 
before going to a friend’s house, which Friedlander 
tightly notes, may serve as an indication of the 
superior character of inns in that province, though 
it must be remembered that he was travelling by 
night (Or. 27, p. 347 ff.). His discontent with the 
inns in Macedonia on the Egnatian Way shows 
probably that he was used to better accommoda- 
tion in Asia (see above, § vill.). 

Imperial officials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
and even municipal magistrates, had the right to 
free quarters in the towns through which they 
passed. They were billeted on residents (though 
physicians and teachers of grammar, philosophy, 
and rhetoric were exempted by Vespasian). The 
behaviour of many of those who enjoyed the right 
of free quarters was rude and oppressive; and 
Plutarch (Cat. 12), in describing the modest and 
courteous behaviour of the younger Cato in this 
respect, shows by contrast what was done by 
others. Towns might avoid the burden by erect- 
ing a public house of entertainment, + as is stated 
in the inscription published by Waddington, Jnser. 
de la Syrie, No. 2524, on which see the remarks of 
Domaszewski in Mitthel. des Instit, Rém. 1902, 
p- 388. Such oppressive conduct was frequent, in 
spite of all attempts to repress it.§ Trajan wrote 
about it to Pliny (£pist.77). Provincial governors 
were charged by the general mandata of the Em- 
peror to prevent it.| 

Inns, taverns, or houses of better class for the 
entertainment of high officials (pratoria) were 
often erected by municipalities: see C/L iii. 6128. 
Friedlander, p. 41, quotes Man in Bull. εἰ. Instit. 
1882, p. 116 (butit may be a private hospitizm or inn). 

_In one respect, however, the ancient inns were 
almost universally bad. ‘They were little removed 
in character from houses of ill-fame; and such are 
sure (like their owners) to degenerate in general 
character. The profession of innkeepers was dis- 
honourable, and their infamous character is often 
noted in Roman laws. 

The story of the birth of St. Theodore of Sykea 
bears witness to an equally depraved condition of 
things in the 6th cent. after Christ; and in the 
Middle Ages the pilgrims to Jerusalem saw no 
improvement, and found that a decent stranger, 
if his ship were lying in harbour, would be wise to 
return to it at night rather than stay in an inn. 
In ancient writers allusion is often made to the 
way in which hosts and hostesses tried to in- 
duce travellers to enter their inns, also to their 
cheating and shamelessness. Tl inally, hostesses 
were often said to practise witcheraft. 

The bad character of the inns imparts new 
meaning and stronger emphasis to the repeated 
and emphatic references made in early Cliristian 
literature to the duty of hospitality.** It was not 
necessary to recommend this virtue because 1t was 
neglected in the society of that period, as, 6.0.» 
purity and various other virtues are urgently 
pressed on the attention of the early Christians, 


* This journey is very fully discussed in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 
1881, p. 48 ff. 

t Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 26, Epist. ix. 33. 10, 

t Pliny, Hpist. viii. 8. 6. 

§ It was called διωσεισμός, διασείειν, Τῆς 3! (addressed to the 
soldiers on duty at an Imperial estate, probably near Jericho, 
who in later times would have been called siationarit, see 
Pomaszewski, loc. cit.); Cl iii. 12836, 14191; Pap. Oxyrynch. 
li, 240, 284, 285. : 

|| CLL iii. 14191 (Appia in Phrygia), 
Thrace). ; 

4 Ulpian, Dig. tii. 2. 4.23 xxiii. 2.45, 1 and 9; Cod. iv. 56. 33 
Tertullian, de Fuga in Persecuf. 153; see also Marquardt, 
Privatl. p. 471, τι. 5, 

** See, e.g., Ro 1215, 1 Ti 3, Tit 18, 1 P 44, He 182; Clem. Rom. 


2556 (Skaptopara in 


sd ad Cor. i. 10-12. 35. 
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because ordinary society lacked them and cared 
not for them. On the contrary, hospitality was 
in all probability generally and regularly practised 
in pagan society. Nor was hospitality recom- 
mended merely on the general ground that it is a 
good thing: the advice and exhortations in early 
Christian literature are always given with a clear 
reference to the actual position and failings and 
interests of the people concerned. The reason for 
recommending it lies in the needs of the Christian 
travellers: they ought not to be left to the corrupt 
and nauseous surroundings of the inns kept by per- 
sons of the worst class in existing society. Gaius 
of Corinth, that meeting-place of nations, was re- 
membered by Paul as the front of himself and of the 
whole Church (Ro 1633), 

The reference in Lk 10* opens up the question 
of the expense of inns, The Samaritan there pays 
two denarii, about two francs, for the expense 
incurred at an inn for two persons for one night ; 
he can hardly have intended this to cover part 
of any future expense, as the wounded person 
needed further care; for he promised to pay any 
expenditure beyond that amount, and it is not 
clear that there was any surplus after paying 
the night’s expenses. The pay of a private in the 
Roman legions during the Ist cent. was a little 
over half a denarius per day, of a preetorian 
apparently two denarii; but the soldiers were dis- 
contented and mutinied, claiming a full denarius 
of daily pay (Tacitus, Annals, i, 17 and 26). Per- 
haps the action of the Samaritan was only a liberal 
payment of the bill already incurred, with a pro- 
mise to pay any further expenses. 

iv. CUSTOMS, ROAD-TAXES OR TOLLS, AND 
FRONTIER DuTIES. — Among the incidents of 
travel, custom-house examinations did not fail. 
Personal effects were free from duty; but mer- 
chandise of every kind was liable to a duty, 
sometimes by tariff, generally ad valorem, at the 
frontier of each of the provinces. Duties collected 
from travellers to pay for the maintenance of roads 
may be summed up along with the customs duties : 
there is not enough of evidence about them, but 
their existence seems certain. 

Attempts to defraud the customs officers were 
numerous and varied: mille artibus circumscribi- 
mur, says the advocate of the customs officials in 
Quintilian, Declam. 341. The result necessarily 
was greater strictness on the part of the officers: 
the law gave them the right of searching the 
luggage and the person of all travellers (except 
that personal search of matrons was forbidden) : * 
they sometimes disturbed and turned over per- 
sonal luggage in the seareh for contraband 
articles. +t 

Officials, soldiers, and certain distinguished per- 
sons, by special favour of the Emperor, travelled 
duty-free, and safe from such troublesome ex- 
amination (ἀτέλεια). 

The customs duties (portoria) formed a most 
important item in the revenues of the Roman 
State, and their regular and complete exaction 
was a matter of the utmost moment.t They were 
levied at the frontier stations in the nearest cities, 
which all bore the title portus, λιμήν, whether 
they were maritime towns or frontier towns on 
the great land roads. Hence, e.g., Derbe, which 
was a frontier town of the province Galatia, is 
called λιμήν by Stephanus Byzantinus.§ 


* See the case of the lady who hid 400 pearls in her bosom, 
Quintilian, Declam. 359. 
t References in Friedlander, Ὁ. 46, n. 1. 


I ‘The frontier duties (portoria) formed the principal part of | 


the State revenue’ (Rostowzew, ‘Gesch. der Staatspacht in der 
rom. Kaiserzeit,’ Philol. Suppl. ix. p. 409). ᾿ 

§ See Duress, vol. i. p. 595; Gauagia, ii. p. 874; LycAontA, iii. 
p. 175, This important fact ahout Derbe remains entirely 
disregarded hy writers on the subject; and Ase is commonly 
altered to Ainyn. 


= 


Only in the case of the province Achaia was there 
an exception perhaps made. Dessau (Hermes, xix. 
p. 532) expresses the opinion that the Romans 
exacted no customs duties in that province during 
the Imperial period, and thinks that Athens col- 
lected customs in the harbour of Pirzus for its 
own benefit at that time, according to an inscrip- 
tion of Pirzus (published in Philologus, 1870, vol. 
xxix. p. 694). If he is right, there were no customs 
duties in the great harbour of Corinth (except in 
so far as that city was permitted to charge for its 
own advantage); and this freedom would greatly 
encourage the passage of intercourse through the 
elty. 

The duties payable at the frontier varied widely 
in amount. In Sicily, in all the provinces of 
Illyricum,* perhaps in Africa, the charge was five 
per cent. all round, in Gaul and in Asia two and a 
half per cent. In Syria it was levied by tariff 
(πινάκιον), varying for different wares and products, 
and reckoned according to a formal statement or 
invoice (professio, ἀπογραφή) : the tariff system is 
known to have existed at the great EKuphrates- 
bridge, Zeugma, and at ἀν μὰ! and may there- 
fore be supposed general for the whole of Syria. 

v. THE TELONAI IN THE GOSPELS.—With re- 
gard to the tax-gatherers, or ‘ publicans,’ τελῶναι, 
mentioned in the Gospels, there are some incor- 
rect views which have obtained practically uni- 
versal acceptance in books relating to the N'T. 
(1) The ¢elonat are usually described by modern 
authorities as if they were identical with, or 
agents of, the pubdlicani—those great financial 
corporations which in the Republican period had 
farmed the revenues of entire provinces: in fact, 
the eurrent translation, ‘ publicans,’ bears wit- 
ness to the almost universal acceptance of this 
mistake. (2) The ¢elonai are also described by 
modern writers generally as being collectors of 
eustoms duties, and it is regularly pointed out 
that Capernaum and Jericho were near the 
frontier = (Lk 577 19/2, Mk 2 οἷο) But it is 
impossible to suppose that mere custom - house 
officers on the frontiers could be either so numer- 
ous or the object of such bitter and fanatical 
hatred as were those ¢telonai. ‘To see the false- 
ness of the current view, and the true nature of 
the ¢clonai, it is necessary to recapitulate briefly 
the history of the recent Roman practice in 
Palestine, and we accept the views stated by 
Rostowzew.§ 

In B.C. 57 Gabinius reorganized Judea. He did 
not (as many authorities have supposed) make it 
a part of Syria or treat it as a province: this is 
proved with great probability by Unger.|| Gabinius 
introduced a partial autonomy, dividing Palestine 
into five parts, each with a capital city and an 


* The character of the Illyrian system during the first century 
is unknown. From the time of Hadrian onwards the eight 
provinces Rhatia, Noricum, two of Pannonia, two of Mesia, 
Dacia, Dalmatia, were organized for this purpose as a single 
governmental district, though dues were levied at the frontier 
of each district, as in Africa dues were levied prohahly at the 
frontiers of the four districts into which the province was 
divided (Rostowzew, pp. 398, 402): quattwor publica prov. 
Africe was the full title of the African customs, 

t Fronto, Princ. Hist. 209(Naher); Philostr. Vtt. Apotl. Tyan. 
i. 18: on Palmyra, see the important inscr. of A.D, 1387, Dessau, 
Hermes, xix. 486 ff., 526 ff.; Rostowzew, p. 405 (Reckendorf, Z/t. 
d. ἃ. morgenl. Geselisch. 1888, p. 370ff., gives hoth Greek and 
Aramaic texts). Schitrer, Gesch. ὦ, jiid, Volkes®, i. Ὁ. 475, 
wrongly supposes that Palmyra collected the tax for its own 
benefit, following Dessau, loc. cit. ; Rostowzew shows that If 
acted on hehalf of the fiscus, and was assisted or watched by 
Imperial officials. | 

t It is, however, by no means clear that Capernaum was the 
frontier city on the road, though it was not far from the fron- 
tier. Jericno was at the frontier hetween procuratorial Judxa 
and Herod Antipas’s Perea. Rostowzew (p. 481) makes some 


' not quite accurate geographical statements on this point. 


§ *Gesch. der Staatspacht,’ u.s.w., p. 475 if. 
|| See his paper on Josephus 1V. in Sitzungsber. Bayer. Akad. 
1897, 1. 189ff.; Rostowzew, p. 476. 
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aristocratic syniedrion to administer the govern- 
ment. But a direct tax, stipendiwn, instituted 
by Pompey in B.c. 63, was paid by each part.* 
For taxation Palestine was treated along with 
Syria, the collection of the taxes in both being 
eontracted for by one socicty of publicant. The 
publicant made their arrangements with the five 
synhedria, and the five capitals formed so many 
centres of administration and collection of the 
stipendium for and by the publecane. 

Julius Czesar restored the single government 
with the capital and centre at Jerusalem (Momm- 
sen, Provinces, iil. p. 175). With this was united 
a remodelling of the regulations regarding the 
stipendium. The tax, at first, had to be paid in 
Zidon (as the central office of the company of pub- 
licant, doubtless) ;+ but, after a year or two had 
elapsed, the control of the publicant was abolished, 
so far as concerned Palestine, and the ethnarch 
was niade solely responsible for the levying of the 
tax and the payment of it to the Roman govern- 
ment.{ The autonomy of Judea was thus restored 
very completely, except for the payment of a 
stipendium, but the tax was collected by the ruler 
of the nation in native fashion. Hence the census 
of Syria (according to Lk 2!), which began in 
B.C. 8, was probably conducted by Herod over 
Palestine according to the Jewish tribal divisions 
(Ramsay, Vas Christ Born in Bethlehem? ch. viii.). 

This financial system lasted till A.p. 6, when 
Quirinius, in his second governorship of Syria, 
made Juda a province, and subordinated it to 
Syria. It is quite obvious that the system of 
publicant was not then reintroduced. The census 
which Quirinius made shows that the Roman 
State retained the tax under its own control; 
whereas the previous census between 8 and 6 B.C, 
had evidently been made in Palestine according to 
native methods, because the taxation was levied 
by such methods, 

Perhaps collection of taxes by the Roman State 
was now introduced, and the division of Judea 
into eleven toparchiai must have probably been 
intended to facilitate this: these had their mctro- 

olers and komai, and were probably not divided 
into polcis on the Greek system. 

Many taxes were paid in the province Judza— 
a heavy poll-tax, customs duties payable at the 
frontiers, road-tax on those who used the roads, 
land-tax, and many others.§ The system was 
probably much the same as in the Seleucid times. 

The so-called ‘ publicans,’ τελῶναι in N'T, were 
the agents in collecting these taxes. It is obvious 
that these ‘publicans’ have no connexion with or 
relation to the old publicani of the Roman Re- 
public. Those old publicant had been financiers 
on a vast scale, who farmed the taxes of an entire 
province, paid a lump sum to the Roman State, 
collected the taxes by their own staff of agents, 
and made large prefits out of the revenue which 
they eollected. ‘Their staff was a highly trained 
band of clerks and agents, consisting chiefly of 
their slaves and freedmen, who were familiar with 
the work of tax-collecting, ready to be employed 
in any province farmed by the financial com- 


* This stipenditm, an unusual kind of tax in the Roman 
lie was probably imitated from the Seleucid custom in 

yria. 

t This, of course, implies that the tax in Palestine was col- 
lected, not by agents of the publicant but by the government 
of the land of Judwa, which in turn paid it to the publieani. 
This avoided the worst evils. 

1 Momrusen and others suppose that Judmwa was freed from 
the tax by Casar, and that the edicts on the subject (Josephus, 
Ant, Jud. xiv. v. 6) refer only to Joppa. Niese in Hermes, xi. 
435, and Viereck, Sermo Grecus, p. 100, show that the text of 
Josephus must not be tampered with (as Mommsen has to do), 
Appian mentions Herod among the kings who paid tribute. 

§ Goldschmid, ‘ Les Impots et Droits de Douane en Judée sous 
les Rom.’ (Rev. d, Ht. Juines, 1897, p. 192 ff.); also Ruggiero, 
Diz. Epigraph. iii. p. 126; Wilcken, Grieeh. Ostraka, i. 247. 


pany, almost always foreigners and not natives 
of the province where they were stationed. But 
the telonat of the NT were Jews, who prayed in 
the temple, and with whom Jesus and His dis- 
ciples sat at meat. They were contractors or 
farmers on a small seale: they arranged for the 
collecting of one tax in onc town or small district. 
Their precise relation to the Roman government 
and their method of renmuneration is not attested, 
but Restowzew regards it as practically eertain 
that they did not pay down a lump sum by con- 
tract and retain all that they could collect over 
that amount, and he suggests that they perhaps 
may have been paid through a percentage on the 
amount collected. 

Hence the féclonaz in a town were very numer: 
ous (Lk 577-9, Mik 226-27, Lk 1918... Mt 9°"), Each 
had his own office, where he sat, where he col- 
lected his own special tax alone or with others, 
for associations or companies of éclonai sometimes 
united to make the contract. Those tedonaz were 
persons of some property, as is quite distinctly 
unplied in the Gospels (cf. also Josephus, LJ τι. 
14, 4 [Niese, 8 287]), They were permitted by law 
to collect only a certain fixed duty according to 
law or tariff, though there were many instances in 
which they illegally collected more than the proper 
amount ; see Lk 38, They had no right of ex- 
acting arrears, but could merely denounce and 
accuse defaulters before the officers of the State 
(συκοφαντεῖν, Lk 198; Rostowzew, p. 949 f.): their 
powers, therefore, fell far short of those exercised 
by the old Republican pwblicant and their agents. 
These telonat were evidently all natives of the 
country ; and the fiscal system was practically the 
same as in Roman Egypt, a slightly modified con- 
tinuation by Augustus of the Hellenistic system, 
which utilized the native population as collectors. 

The change which Julius Cesar in B.C. 47-44 
introduced, and which Augustus in A.D. 6 con- 
firmed, in abolishing the sway of the puwblicani in 
Judea,* was only part of the general change in- 
troduced gradually in the Empire. The exactions 
and tyranny of the publicanz had been the greatest 
evil of Republican Roman government in the pro- 
vinees, ‘The Emperors gradually increased tle 
activity of the government, narrowly watched the 
conduct of the publicanz, reduced their gains, 
collected the new Imperial taxes (such as that on 
inheritances) without their aid, and finally abol- 
ished them entirely, as Rostowzew has shown with 
admirable skill in the dissertation from which 
we have so frequently quoted. The collection of 
customs duties (portoria) was the sphere in which 
the pudlicant had persisted longest, because in 
that department, through their immense stafls of 
trained agents, they had a great advantage; but 
even there they were superseded, at latest in the 
2nd cent., in Judea already by the arrangements 
of Julius Cesar. The Imperial government rarely 
substituted direct collection by its own officials and 
stafl’; sometimes it employed the cities, c.g. Palmyra, 
as above pointed out, but generally it used a large 
staif of small farmers of reveuue, who collected 
each one tax in a small district, and who were 
earefully superintended by Imperial oiticials, to 
whom they had to refer all doubtiul cases. 

In the Republican period the pi blicant had been, 
of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the pro- 
consul or other governor of the province. But 
their situation, subject to the governor of a year, 
—who had no knowledge from his previous train- 
ing of the facts and methods of tax-collecting, and 
was therefore quite unable to understand the real 
character of many of the complicated questions 


*Schiirer does not admit this, Gesch. d. jud. Polkes3, 1. p, 
478; and sets aside Wieseler, Grit. 2. richt. Witrdigung ἃ 


| Lvangelicn, 1589, p. T8i., who had seen rightly. 
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connected with the vast business - organization, 
whose correct working he was supposed to keep an 
eye upon,—was very different from the situation 
of the contractors under the Empire, who were 
watched over by an Imperial procurator, trained 
to the duty, selected by the Emperor, asa rule, on 
account of his familiarity with the duty, remain- 
ing for years in the same office, and commanding 
all the collected information that was stored up in 
the Imperial bureau. It was necessary under the 
Empire for the contractors to be very much more 
careful, when the recular methods of overseeing 
had gradually established fixed and minute rules 
of procedure, than under the Republican régime 
when there were only vague and general principles 
laid down as to the conduct of the collectors, and 
it was rarely difficult, and usually extremely easy, 
to hoodwink even a just and strict governor. The 
publicant of the Republic had been the masters, 
tyrants, and scourges of the provinces, able to 
seize, torture, and ill- treat as they pleased any 
provincial whom they declared to be in arrears— 
permitted by the governors of provinces (who 
were almost all ignorant and either feeble or cor- 
rupt) to exact what they wanted in any way they 
pleased—gaining great wealth with little or no 
pen ce ee ΕΥ in practice. The tax-contractors 
(¢elonat) of the Imperial time, or even the publi- 
cant where they continued in that period to exist, 
were far more closely and efficiently superseded : 
the amount which they could collect legally was 
much better known through the tariff: the telonai 
had not such a direct interest (though they had 
some interest) in collecting too much, and had no 
power to collect arrears at all, but could merely 
denounce the defaulter to the proper Imperial 
officials. It is probably the case that, if a telones 
failed to prove his case against a defaulter, he had 
to forfeit a penalty (possibly fourfold the sum 
claimed, for Zacchzeus’s obscure and unexplained 
statement in Lk 198 was perhaps founded on legal 
usage).” 

The éclonat collected taxes paid in money, not 
tithes or other dues paid in kind. The Jews re- 
garded it as a fundamental principle of their re- 
ligion that they should pay no money except to 
the temple and the priests. But the telonar, ex- 
acting the many various kinds of taxes, intruded 
unpleasantly into the life of the people at every 
turn, and were a constant reminder of their sub- 
jection. Moreover, the fact that they were Jews, 
who made themselves the agents of the oppressor, 
and acquired money by exacting it from their own 
brethren, made them even more despised than if 
they had been Romans or slaves of Romans, like 
the agents of the old publicani. 

So far as we can judge from the Gospels, the 
method of tax-collecting was, generally speaking, 
the same in the procuratorial province of Palestine 
and in Herod Antipas’s kingdom of Galilee and 
Perea. Small contractors for a single tax in a 
district performed the work of collecting both in 
the province and in the kingdom. The superin- 
tendence of these contractors lay with the supreme 
taxing authority. In the province the authority 
was, of course, the Imperial government. In 
the kingdom the authority is not quite certain. 
While it is possible that Antipas was permitted to 


* ἐσυκοφώντησω in that passage is commonly misunderstood | 
and mistranslated: it does not mean ‘exacted’: the passage | 


means ‘if I have accused any defaulter before the government 
and had him condemned to pay up arrears.’ It is possible 
that, in mentioning this detail, Zacchzeus was replying to the 
unspoken accusation of unfair conduct levelled at all his class, 
and that he meant ‘as to this accusation, my reply is that when 
I have made an unfair claim for arrears, I foricit as a penalty 
four times the sum claimed: this makes it practically impossible 
for us to act so unfairly and extortionately as we are accused of 
doing.’ But the first part of his statement would still remain 
as obscure as it is on the ordinary interpretations. 


colleet the taxes for the Romans in his kingdom, 
as his father Herod had done, it seems more 
probable that he was not so honourably treated 
as Herod the Great had been, and that Roman 
officials supervised the telonat in his kingdom as 
in the province. 

Ill. MEANS AND POPULARITY OF TRAVEL. 
—i. TRAVEL AS PICTURED IN THE CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE.—To judge from many expressions 
used by the leading men of letters and philosophic 
moralists in classical times, travelling might seem 
not to have been popular. Those writers often 
speak as if travelling, especially by sea, were con- 
fined to traders who risked their life to make 
money, and as if the dangers were so great that 
none but the reckless and greedy would incur them; 
and the opinion is often expressed, especially by 
poets, that to adventure oneself on the sea is an 
impious and unnatural act. The well-known words 
of Horace (Od. i. 3) are typical of that point of view. 

But that point of view was traditional among 
the poets; it had been handed down from the 
time when travelling was much more dangerous 
and difficult, when ships were small in size and 
fewer in number, when seamanship and method 
were inferior, when few roads had been built, and 
travel even by land was uncertain. Moreover, 
seafaring and land travel were hostile to the 
contentment, discipline, and quiet orderly spirit 
which Greek poetry and thought loved to dwell 
on and to recommend: they tended to encourage 
the spirit of disorder, rebellion against authority, 
self-confidence and seli-assertiveness, the ναυτικὴ 
ἀναρχία, stigmatized by Euripides in the Hecuba, 
In Roman literature the Greek models and the old 
Greek sentiments were looked up to and imitated 
as sacred and final; and those expressions of the 
Roman writers, like the Corinthian Canal and the 
dread of Cape Malea,* were a proof of their bond- 
age to their Greek masters in thought. 

When we look deeper, we find underneath and 
behind those superficial sentiments very different 
views expressed by the writers who wrote in closer 
contact with the real facts of the Imperial world. 
Writers like Philo and Pliny in the Ist cent., 
Appian, Plutarch, Epictetus, Aristides in the 2nd 
cent., are full of admiration of the Imperial peace 
and its fruits: the sea was covered with ships 
interchanging the products of different regions of 
the earth, wealth was vastly increased, comfort 
and well-being improved, hill and valley covered 
with the dwellings of an increasing population: 
wars and pirates and robbers had been put an end 
to, travel was free and safe, all men could journey 
where they wished, the most remote and lonely 
countries were opened up by roads and bridges: 
such is the picture of the Roman world which 
those writers place before us.T 

It is the simple truth that travelling, whether 
for business or for pleasure, was contemplated and 
performed under the Empire with an indifference, 
confidence, and, above all, certainty, which were 
unknown in after centuries until the introduction 
of steamers and the consequent increase In ease 
and sureness of conmunication. 

ii, TRAVEL IN THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
The impression given by the early Christian 
writings is in perfect agreement with the lan- 
guage of those writers who spoke from actual 
contact with the life of the time, and did not 
merely imitate older models and utter afresh old 
sentiments. Probably the feature in those Chris- 
tian writings, which causes most surprise at first 


* See above, pp. 382, 389. . , 5 

+ Friedlander quotes Philo, Leg. ad Gavum, 7 and 21, pp. 552, 
566; Plut. de fort Rom. 2; Appian, Praf.6; Epict. Diss. itis 
13. 9; Plin. Nat. Hist. xiv. 2, xxvii. 2f. ; Aristides, Or. ix 
εἰς βωσιλέω, p. 66 (Dind. i. p. 111). 
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to the traveller familiar with those countries in 
modern times, is the easy confidence with which 
extensive plans of travel were formed and an- 
nounced and executed by the early Christians. 
In Ac 164% a journey by land and sea through 
parts of Syria, Cilicia, a corner of Cappadocia, 
Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, the Troad, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece is deseribed, and no sug- 
gestion is made that this long journey was un- 
usual or strange, except that the somewhat 
heightened tone of the narrative in 167° corre- 
sponds to the rather perplexingly rapid changes of 
scene and successive frustrations of St. Paul’s in- 
tentions. But those who are most intimately 
acquainted with those countries know best how 
serious an undertaking it would be at the present 
time to repeat that journey, how many accidents 
might occur in it, and how much eare and thought 
would be advisable before one entered on so exten- 
sive a programme. 

Again, in 18%! St. Paul touched at Ephesus in the 
ordinary course of the pilgrim-ship which was 
conveying him and many other Jews to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. When he was asked to remain, 
he excused himself, but promised to return as he 
eame back from Jerusalem by a long land journey 


through Syria, Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia: | 


that extensive journey seems to be regarded by 
speaker and hearers as quite an ordinary excursion. 
In Ro 1533, when writing from Corinth, St. Paul 
sketches out a comprehensive plan. He is eager 
to visit Rome: first he must go to Jerusalem, but 
thereafter he is bent on visiting Spain, and his 
course will naturally lead him through Rome, so 
that he will, without intruding himself on them, 
have the opportunity of seeing and affecting the 
Romans and their Churcli on his way. Through- 
out medieval times nothing like this off-hand way 
of sketching out extensive plans was natural or 
intelligible: there were then, indeed, some great 
travellers, but those travellers knew how uncertain 
their journeys were, and they would hardly have 
expressed such rapid plans as a matter of serious 
business, because they were aware that any plans 
would be frequently liable to interruption, and 
that nothing could be calculated on as reasonably 
certain: they entered on long journeys, but re- 
garded them as open to modification or even 
frustration: in indicating their plans they knew 
that they would be regarded by others as attempt- 
ing something great and strange. but St. Paul’s 
methods and language seem to show clearly that 
such journeys as he contemplated were looked on 
as quite natural and usual by those to whom he 
spoke or wrote. He could go off from Greece or 
Macedonia to Palestine and reckon with practical 
certainty on being in Jerusalem in time for a feast 
day not far distant: ‘I must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem; but I will 
return again unto you, if God will’ (Ac 1871 AV), 
The last condition is added, not as indicating 
uncertainty, but in the usual spirit of Eastern 
religion, which forbids a resolve about the future, 
however simple and sure, to be declared without 


the express recognition of Divine authority—like’ 


the Mohammedan ‘inshallah,’ which never fails 
when the most ordinary resolution about the 
morrow is stated. 

iii. TRAVEL CONFINED TO THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
—One of the main causes for that certainty and 
confidence in travel lay in the unification of the 
Empire and the profound peace and _ security 
established by the Emperors over all the Mediter- 
ranean wari. Travellers were everywhere in 
their own country. Travel in foreign countries 
was never common among the ancients. Al- 
though many considerable journeys in foreign 
and barbarous lands had been made, they were 


adventurous and exceptional, and stand on quite 
a different platform from the easy, sure journeys 
which we are describing as characteristic of the 
early Imperial period. The Roman _ traveller 
travelled in the Roman world; but that world 
was now so extensive that his journeys could be 
made on a much greater scale. Moreover, war 
was no longer to be dreaded; only civil war was 
now possible, since a foreign army could not be 
thought of within the Roman bounds; and when 
St. Paul was travelling, civil war had long ceased 
to be considered as a possible contingency (though 
it broke out shortly after his death). Again, 
Augustus had exterminated piracy by sea and bri- 
gandage by land, as Epictetus said; and though, 
as we have seen, the statement can only be accepted 
with certain limitations, it was fairly correct dur- 


ling a vigorous period of provincial government 


(such as that between A.D. 47 and 61, during which 
most of St. Paul’s travelling was performed), and 
in the thoroughly organized parts of the Empire. 

When St. Paul confined his work and his im- 
mediate plans so entirely to the Roman world, he 
was not merely acting in the spirit of his time, 
which he had unconsciously assimilated during his 
childhood as a Roman Tarsian, but he was guided 
by the practical possibilities of communication 
and travel at the time. The ‘door’ was open wide 
in the one direction, in the other it was closed. 
That the Scythian was ultimately to be included 
in the universal Church, was of course part of his 
ideal ; but that lay further away and beyond the 
sphere of immediate work, and, moreover, the 
prevalent idea in the Roman world doubtless was 
that the Roman rule and Empire was steadily 
crowing wider and taking in more and more of 
the alien world. New provinces were continually 
being added during St. Paul’s lifetime. A little 
more than twenty years after his death, Dion 
Chrysostom was wandering among Scythians and 
Getee through South Russia and Hungary from 
the mouth of the Borysthenes to the Upper 
Danube, and soon afterwards a new province of 
Dacia was formed on the north of the Danube. 

lv. CLASSES OF TRAVELLERS, AND MOTIVES FoR 
TRAVELLING.—In the NT we find a large number 
and a great variety of travellers: Lydia, the 
‘Lydian woman’ from Thyatira, dealing in turkey- 
red stufis at Philippi: * Luke, the doctor, at Troas : 
Aquila, the Pontie tent-maker, with his wife at 
Rome and Corinth and Ephesus, and back at Rome 
again: Bar-Jesus, the Jewish magician at Paphos: 
Paul, taken in many cities for a lecturer on 
ethies and philosophy wandering in search of 
fame and a situation: Apollos coming to Ephesus 
probably in the same way: the agents of Chloe 
travelling between Ephesus and Corinth, prob- 
ably for business purposes (Zapositor, February 
1900, p. 104): the centurion conducting a body of 
prisoners to Rome: besides these, many travellers 
for Church purposes, like the deputation in Ac 20 
and 21, Titus at Corinth, Timothy and Silas sent 
to Macedonia, and so on. 

There was a similar variety of travellers in the 
ordinary society of the Roman world. Then, as 
now, there was a tendency in the people to crowd 
into the cities: farming and country life were 
found to be hard and not very profitable. Officials 
and messengers were continually travelling back- 
wards and forwards between Rome and the various 
provinces, or from province to province, as they were 
transferred from one to another: centurions and 
soldiers in charge of prisoners, a few occasional] 
for trial who were Romans, most mere criminals 
intended for the venationes (like Paul the Roman 
citizen and the criminals who were condueted along 
with him, Ac 27): many recruits, of whom at least 

* See Lypia (country) in vol. iii., and THYATIRA in vol. iv, 
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20,000 annually were needed for the armies, those 
of the west being filled up from the western pro- 
vinces in general, those of the east from the eastern 
(though Hadrian changed that Augustan system, 
and arranged a series of territorial armies with 
local recruiting, which would diminish the number 
of travelling recruits). Embassies from the cities 
to Rome, or to provincial governors, are known 
from inseriptions to have been very common, 6.07. 
Byzantiuin sent every year two complimentary 
embassies, one to the Emperor in Rome and one 
to the governor of Mesia, until Trajan ordered 
the city to content itself with letters. Travelling 
for purposes of education, pleasure, or health kept 
thousands on the roads. Vast crowds flocked to 
the ereat festivals of Greece and Italy: Dion 
Chrysostom’s account of the Isthmian festival is 
doubtless founded on what he had seen, though it is 
placed in the time of Diogenes.* Students flocked 
to the ereat universities, Athens, Alexandria, 
Rome, ete. Strabo mentions it as a peculiarit 
of Tarsus that no students came to it from abroad, 
but its lecture-rooms were crowded with native 
students, though some of the young Tarsians went 
abroad to study. Curative springs and the famous 
medical schools which were often attached to great 
religious centres (such as the temple of Men Caron, 
near Laodicea, of Asklepios at Pergamus, ete.) 
attracted large numbers of patients, often from 
sreat distances: thus we saw above that Spanish 
invalids visited Vicarello in Tuscany for centuries. 
Voyages were made for the sake of health: Gallio 
did so twice at least—once when he was governor 
of Achaia, another time long after from Rome to 
Alexandria (see δέ, Paul the Traveller, p. 261: 
these two voyages are often confused): we believe 
that St. Paul made a similar journey to the high 
country of Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13"). Tourists 
for the mere pleasure of sightseeing were numerous, 
and Pliny expresses his wonder that [talian people 
went away in numbers to see foreign scenery and 
remained ignorant of the wonders and beauties of 
their own country (List. vill. 20). 

Again, there was a great deal of emigration in 
search of employment. This led chiefly to the creat 
cities, and, above all, to Rome. In the great citymen 
of all nations were found ; and the Syrian Orontes, 
as Juvenal (Sad. 111. 62) says, emptied itself into 
the Tiber. Butin every city visitors or strangers 
resident for business purposes were common: they 
came as traders, actors, and artists, physicians, 
magicians, and quacks, teachers of grammar, 
philosophy, and rhetoric, and soon. The inscrip- 
tions of every province offer numerous examples. 

Fermal geographical accounts of the products, 
resources, Cities, and monuments of various coun- 
tries in the Roman world were in existence. 
Strabo’s Geography, written about A.D. 19, and 
Pausanias’s elaborate account of all that was 
worth seeing in Greece (written in the 2nd cent.), 
were the outcome of a great many previous works 
of similar kind. 

vy. RoAD MAPS, GUIDE-BOOKS, AND STATISTICS. 
—Maps of the roads, lists of halting-places and 
distances both by land and by sea journeys, and 
other means whereby intending travellers could plan 
out and reckon their route, were evidently common. 
A fragment of an account, indicated day by day, 
of a journey through the Cilician Gates, has been 
found in Rome;tf and it is quite probable that 
such an itinerary on papyrus could be purchased 
in Tarsus in the time of St. Paul. Many such 
itineraries in more or less complete form have 
been preserved, belonging mostly to a later time. 


* Isthmiaca, Or. 8 By a slip his Coriatiiaea is quoted in its 
stead in the art. on ‘ Corinth’ in vol. i. Ὁ. 479. 

t CIL vi. 5076; Hist. Geogr. of Asia Miner, p. 68; see art. on 
*Tarsus and the great Taurus Pass’ in Geogr. Journal, 1903. 


But similar ones were at the disposal of the 

geographers such as Strabo (8.0. 64-—A.D. 19), 

whose account even of countries which he had not 

seen is accurate to a degree otherwise impossible 
οἵ attaimment. Four silver vases have been found 
at Vicarello in Etruria, shaped like milestones, 
and inseribed with the full itinerary from Cadiz to 

Rome. They belong to different periods, and re- 

present therefore a lons-eontinned custom: they 

can hardly be explained otherwise than as dedica- 
tions made at the famous baths of Vicarello by 

Spaniards, who in gratitude left a memorial of 

themselves and their journey as a votive olfering 

to the Divine healing power at the baths. 

vi. MEANS OF LOCOMOTION IN JOURNEYS BY 
LAND.—The land journeys mentioned in the NT 
seem to have been for the most part performed 
on foot. There is one evident exception. In Ac 

| 2115. 16. a journey of 68 Roman miles is described 

from Czesarea to Jerusalem. That long distance 
was traversed in two days: that this was the 
duration of the journey is shown clearly in the 
Western text, which mentions that the travellers 
rested for the night in a village at the house 
of Mnason and went on to Jerusalem the next 
day, while the Cesarean disciples returned home. 
Though this meaning is not so clearly evident 
in the accepted text of Ac 21", it appears on 
closer consideration to lie in it also: v.%, they 
set about the journey to Jerusalem (imperfect 
tense): v.76, they lodged with Mnason, to whose 
house the Cesarean disciples conducted them: ν, 
they reached Jerusalem and were welcomed (see 
Expositor, March 1895, p. 214ff.).* It is clearly 
irreconcilable with the results which we have at- 
tained, that a miscellaneous body of travellers 
from various cities of Greece and Asia Minor, 
who must have had some personal luggage with 
them, could perform a journey of 68 miles in two 
days on foot without horse or carriage. 

Now, in 21 the preparation for this journey is 
deseribed : the writer at the beginning of the land 
stage of the long journey felt it necessary to ex- 
plain that some preparations were made. The 
word used is émioxevacduevot,t which Chrysostom 
renders ‘we took what was needed for the land 
journey’ (τὰ πρὸς τὴν ὁδοιπορίαν λαβόντες). There 
must lie in this some allusion to the horses or 
vehicles for the journey; and it is not impossible 
that ὑποζύγια or ζῷα 15 to be understood with 
τά in Chrysestom’s explanation. But, however 
that may be, equipment and preparation obviously 
imply means of conveyance. In the case of persons 
who simply rose up and walked to Jerusalem, there 
would have been no room or need, in this extremely 

| concise narrative, for describing their preparations. 
~The narrative, therefore, makes it clear that there 
| was some amount of luggage to be carried to 
Jerusalem, and that horses or carriages had to be 
employed. Now ἐπισκευάσαι ἵππον means ‘to saddle 
or to load a horse,’+ and it seems quite possible 
in Greek to take the middle voice as meaning ‘we 
got ready or saddled horses for our use.’§ Both 
horses and carriages could undoubtedly be hired 
for journeys in such a city as Casarea (see Fried- 
lander, p. 20 ff.). 

vii. SHIPS AND SHIPPING ARRANGEMENTS.— 
Little that could be said on this point bas any 
bearing on the NT. 

The art of shipbuilding had been so greatly im- 
proved that vessels of very considerable size were 


i 


* We regard the Western text here as a skilful and correct 
commentary on the briefer reading, but not as the original 
Lukan language. 

ἡ ἀποσπενωσώριενοι in a few MSS can hardly be correct. 

t Aristot. Oecon. ii. 24; Xen. Hell, v. 3.1; Pollux, x. 14. 

§ Grotius (as Professor Knowling mentions) understood it as 
sarcinas tuinentis imponere. See also Eapositor, March 1895, 
p. 216 f, 
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constructed. Lucian’s Navigiwm describes an 
Alexandrian corn vessel towards the end of the 
Ynd cent. as 120 cubits, or 180 feet, in length; 
from which James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Pau’, p. 182 ff.) calculates the tonnage as 
between 1100 and 1200, a much more sober esti- 
mate than some scholars reach. Josephus (Vit. 3) 
sailed for Rome in a ship which carried 600 
passengers, St. Paul in one carrying 276.* 

In shape and in rigging, however, there had not 
been much improvement on the more ancient and 
primitive ΠΝ There was still a great deal of 
unnecessary and useless length in the high bow 
and stern, which stood far out above the water; 
so that there was a great difference between the 
length of that part of the keel which was immersed 
and the total length of the ship. The ship was 
sailed mainly by one large sail on the single mast : 
hence it was always dificult to shorten sail and to 
adapt the ship to a wind as it grew stronger. 
Moreover, the leverage of the single huge sail on 
a single mast exercised a tremendous disruptive 
power on the hull of the vessel: hence ancient 
vessels encountered much greater danger in the 
open sea than modern sailing vessels have to face, 
and were often sunk owing to the timbers being 
wrenched asunder by the straiming of the mast, 
and the ship being thus made leaky and unfit 
to keep out the water; whereas modern sailing 
vessels are usually safe in the open sea and more 
in danger near shore, 

In addition to the great sailt other sails were 
also used, though apparently only as subsidiary ; 
and they were not employed in every ship. There 
was sometimes a topsail (suppawrum) above the 
great sail. Moreover, there were one or more 
small storm-sails, which could be substituted for 
the great sail when the wind was too strong: 
some such subsidiary sails were an absolute neces- 
sity in a ship which had to go on a voyage far 
from home. 

There were also small sails—one or more on the 
bow, and one behind the great sail towards the 
stern. These seem all to have been only occa- 
sionally used as supplementary. In Ac 27 the 
artemon was set to work the disabled ship. A 
single sail, set to work a large ship, must have 
been either rigged on the great mast, or set further 
forward. If the mast was still fit to be used, the 
former would be more probable; but some ana- 
logous cases point to the artemon being rather a 
foresail, set on the bow, where a small mast was 
often placed (as is shown in several works of 
ancient art). The case mentioned by Juvenal 
(Saé. xi. 69), where a ship disabled by a storm 
manages to make its way into harbour by the 
sail on the prow, the only remaining one, which 
the scholiast explains as the e@rtcmon, must in 
this obscure subject be regarded as the strongest 
piece of evidence available.t 

Ships of war were more lightly built, for the 
sake of rapid manceuvring, and were as a general 
rule impelled partly at least by oars. Hence 
they were independent of the winds to a great 
degree. But, owing to the slightness of their build, 
they could not venture on long over-sea, voyages : 


* Some scholars say that the ship Dioscuri, which wintered at 
Malta, took on board the whole 276 (Ac 2811); but this is not 
stated in the text, though it may possibly be true: if the 
Dioscuri could take on board 276 passengers beyond its own 
complement—even crowded in for a short voyave of a few days 
—it must have been a very large vessel. 

+ It. is advisable to avoid the name ‘mainsail,’ which is a 
technical term with a different connotation in modern ships. 

t Quod superaverat unum, velo prora suo. The scholiast says 
artemone solo velificaverunt. It is possible that he was only 
making an inference from Acts or some other similar passage ; 
but such a mere possibility cannot be considered to counter. 


balance the probability im his favour or to invalidate his : 
‘unimpeded liberty to journey to Jerusalem. 


evidence. 


moreover, they had not storage room for the 
equipment needed for such voyages. See above, 
I. ὃ vii. p. 381. 

vill. PASSENGER Suies.—The ships of whieh 
travellers availed themselves were doubtless as a 
rule trading ships, whose movements were deter- 
mined mainly by considerations of freight and 
lading, not of passengers; in other words, the 
ships made money mainly from the freight, and 
not from the passengers’ fares. Hence regular ser- 
vices at stated intervals for the convenience mainly 
of passengers probably did not exist. Travellers 
embarked in a vessel that happened to be going in 
their direction, and were dependent on the chances 
of the trade; and, as we have seen above, this often 
affected the arrangement of their journey. 

There must, however, have been certain excep- 
tions. The large numbers of persons who visited 
the great religious festivals and games must have 
required special vessels where a sea liad to be 
crossed; and just as special steamers now run 
from Smyrna and Athens for the festival of the 
Panagia of Tino, so in ancient times the people 
of the Ionian race were conveyed to the great 
national reunion in the festival of Apollo of Delos, 
whose place the Panagia has taken. In some 
cases, where presence at the festival was a national 
duty, the city probably sent the people at State 
expense. But in many cases, and especially in 
later times, when national ties were weakened, 
and the festivals were visited chiefly from motives 
of curiosity, artistic and athletic interest, or enjoy- 
ment, the ships were run from commercial motives, 
and the owners profited by the fares of passengers, 

One case of this class is of great importance 
as affecting the NT. Thousands of Jews of the 
Diaspora were able to go up to the Passover at 
Jerusalem only by ship: the land journey from 
distant cities would have been too tedious and 
slow. It may, e.g., be regarded as certain that 
all Jews who went up to the Passover from the 
western, the northern, and even the eastern coasts 
of the A‘gean, travelled on board ship; and that 
ships were run for their special benefit in order to 
make money from the passengers, Such pilgrim. 
ships would run for the special purpose of the 
festival, and would lose no time by the way from 
stopping for other purposes. Thus it would he 
safe to start from such a port as Corinth or 
Ephesus much later than would be prudent on an 
ordinary trading vessel, liable to stop for days in 
harbours on the way to load or unload. The time 
of absence from home and business required for 
the journey was thus much shortened. 

The position of Jews in the Diaspora was 
afiected in various ways by the pilgrim-ships. On 
the one hand, those ships immensely facilitated 
communication, and made it possible for far larger 
numbers of Jews to go up to the Feast: thus they 
strengthened the national feeling and sense of 
unity, which so marvellously resisted the dissoci- 
ating influence of distance and of diiierence be- 
tween the Diaspora and the Palestinian Jews in 
language, customs, and education. On the other 
hand, they oflered opportunities for oppressing 
and annoying the Jews in every harbour that the 
ship had to enter: mere strictness in enforcing 
harbour regulations might cause delay, and this 
could be best avoided by bribery : greed or positive 
ill-will might prolong the detention so as to 
endanger the purpose of the voyage or compel the 
payment of large sums: the mere fact of a great 
number of Jews being collected in one ship gave 
opportumty for many acts of injustice and mal- 
evolence. Hence it is easy to see why numerous 
edicts of kings and Roman officials and Emperors 
in favour of the Jews relterate the provision for 
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The right understanding of Ac 20! is influenced 
by this fact. St. Paul was on the point of sailing 
from Corinth to Palestine: he was going to be for 
ten days or more in the company and the power 
of a body of Jews, including the most zealous and, 
in some cases, fanatical among them. The situa- 
tion was at the best a dangerous one. It became 
known that some of the Jews were openly stating 
their intention of using this favourable opportunity 
to get rid of their enemy: murder on shore was 
too dangerous, but murder at sea on a ship where 
all except a few sailors were Jews* might be 
easily carried out in such a way as to defy investi- 
gation and probably even to escape notice: the 
loss of one pilerim in a crowd might probably 
never even be observed. It was therefore resolved 
that St. Paul must avoid this obvious and serious 
danger. He was quite ready and resolute to ad- 
venture himself in Jerusalem, where the danger 
was equally great. But there in the great city at 
the Feast his death, if it came, would be a public 
protest in favour of truth and freedom: on ship- 
board it would be unknown and useless, so far as 
these high ends were concerned. Moreover, he 
was in charge of a considerable sum of money con- 
tributed at Corinth (see next paragraph), and was 
responsible for its safe delivery at Jerusalem. Τὺ 
was, however, impossible by that time to reach 
Jerusalem for the Feast by any ordinary vessel ; 
and therefore St. Paul sailed for Philippi and spent 
the Passover there. 

Presumably, the delegates who were to accom- 
pany him to Jerusalem carrying the voluntary 
contributions of the Pauline Churches (just as 
among the Jews then ‘men of noble birth are 
entrusted with the conveyance to Jerusalem’ of 
the accumulated annual dues paid by the Jews in 
the Diaspora)+ had arranged to meet him at 
Ephesus. On the new arrangement the Asian 
delegates came on to Troas to meet him and the 
Macedonian delegates (Ac 90). The party was 
dependent now on the chances of trading vessels, 
and therefore the start was made from Philippi as 
soon as the Passover and the Days of Unleavened 
Bread were ended. There was no detention at 
Neapolis, which is not even mentioned. Owing to 
the great importance of the passage between 
Neapolis and Troas, as we have seen, vessels of 
one kind or another must have been constantly, 
probably daily, available there. At Troas, how- 
ever, there was a detention of seven days; and 
then there seems to have been a choice of vessels— 
one going round the west and south coast of Asia 
Minor, making a short stay of three or four days 
at Miletus, but otherwise only the ordinary nightly 
halts of coasting vessels ; the other intending to put 
in at Ephesus and make a considerable stay there 
for some purpose connected with her freight. In 
these circumstances Paul, though desirous of seeing 
the Church of Ephesus, chose the ship that sailed 
past that city, because he was desirous of reaching 
Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost, and 
did not wish to run any risk of being too late 
(Ac 20%). Some commentators suggest that he 
was also unwilling to go to Ephesus, from fear 
lest trouble might arise there, as on his previous 
residence ; but when a perfectly sufficient reason 
is stated In our authority, it seems unjustifiable 
to add another reason.t ‘This case is a very in- 
structive example of what might happen in voy- 
ages made by common travellers. 


* Such ships may probably have been owned and perhaps in 
part manned hy Jews; though the existence of Jewish sailors is 
not much attested at that time. 

+ As Philo, de Mon. ii. 3 (ii. 24, Mangey), says. The passage is 
quoted by Prof. Schiirer in tlie art. Diaspora, ahove, ὃ v. 


ix. IMPERIAL TRANSPORT. SHIPS. — We lave, 
above, spoken about the Alexandrian corn ships 
as belonging to the Imperial service. In the 
strictest point of view that is not quite accurate. 
Those ships were not government vessels, like 
men-of-war. They belonged to private owners, 
or rather great trading companies, who contracted 
in open market with the Imperial government * 
for the conveyance of the corn. As in the col- 
lection of taxes, the government found it easier to 
give out the work to contract than to organize for 
itself the enormous mnachinery in men and equip- 
inent needed for that great service. But, on the 
other hand, those ships were exclusively used for 
the Alexandrian service (as other companies con- 
tracted for other special services and purposes) : Τ 
the companies received certain subventions from 
the State (including a free gift of all the wood 
needed for building), and immunities for all mem- 
bers from various public burdens ; and thus they 
were bound in a great degree to the State service, 
and became almost part of the State equipment. 
Gradually it was found advisable in the public 
interest to bind them more closely, until at last 
they became hereditary servants of the State for 
that duty, and unable to free themselves from the 
service, which descended from father to son, and 
which was remunerated by percentage t at a rate 
fixed by law, and no longer given out at contract. 
See Marquardt, Rom. Privatalt. τι. 405 ff. 

x. CORRESPONDENCE.—Communication by letter 
had been common from remote antiquity. The 
familiar use of writing leads to correspondence 
between absent friends as inevitably as the pos- 
session of articulate speech produces conversation 
and discussion. Now it is becoming more certain 
and evident through the progress of discovery that 
writing was widely and familiarly used from an 
extremely early period. There was, of course, 
a very marked line of distinction, in ancient 
society, between the educated section of the popu- 
lation, which could read and write, and the un- 
educated, which could not; and the distinction 
did not at all correspond to the distinction be- 
tween free and slave; on the contrary, many of 
the slaves in households of the educated class were 
specially highly and carefully educated, when their 
abilities were such that education would make 
them more useful to their masters. 

With the great development of travel and com- 
munication in the Roman Imperial period, it might 
have been expected that communication by letter 
shoald have been greatly developed and increased. 
It is, however, extremely doubtful if that was the 
case. 

The weakest side of tlie Imperial system always 
was its comparative carelessness of the intellectual 
and spiritual well-being of the population. To feed 
and to amuse (‘ panem et Circenses’) nearly summed 
up its ideal of treatment for the wasses. Real 
education, which the Greek cities admired and 
aimed at, grew weaker and poorer as the Empire 
erew older. The fact that in the purely barbarian 
provinces, such as Pannonia, Meesia, ete., the in- 
troduction of the Roman civilization and govern- 
ment caused an educated class to grow up, should 
not be allowed to conceal the real fact that thie 
educated class was not enlarged proportionately 
over the whole Empire. 

And, similarly, epistolary correspondence was 
probably not mucli, if at all, mcreased in those 

* Ad hastam locamus ut nobis ea transmarinis provinciis 
advehatur frumentum (Columella, de tte Rust. 1, pr. 20). 

+ Special ships were huilt for the transport of the immense 


blocks and monolithic columns of coloured marhle : the nature 
of the transport required that, and Pliny mentions that naves 


t Moreover, it is quite unnatural to suppose that in the great | marmorum causa jiunt (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 2). 


city of Ephesus the return of a single Jew for a week or so must 
necessarily he observed. 


tIn the 4th cent. the rate was 4 per cent. of the cargo, and 
an aureus for every thousand bushels. 
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parts of the Empire where civilization and educa- 
tion had existed before the Roman conquest. The 
Imperial government made no attempt at, and 
never even seems to have thought about, carrying 
the correspondence of private persons, or facilitat- 
ing such communication between them. The post, 
as we have seen, was absolutely confined to Im- 
perial and strictly official necds. Private lettcrs 
could be sent only by special messengers, or by 
the hands of friends or acquaintances, or by some 
other chance opportunity. Such opportunities 
were, it is trne, more numerous when the number 
of travellers was greater; but this led to no per- 
manent development of the idea. Such statistics 
as are preserved secm to show that the trans- 
niission of private letters continued slow, irregular, 
and uncertain : see p. 383. 

It is probably true that a larger number of 
private letters has been preserved of the Imperial 
period than of an earlier time; but this is due to 
the naturally more nearly complete destruction of 
the memorials of tle older period in the longer 
lapse of time, especially inasmuch as private let- 
ters were written for the most part on perish- 
able materials, which survive nowhere and in no 
climate except in Egypt. 

Only in one respect was there any real develop- 
ment of epistolary communication between private 
individuals under the Roman Empire; and this 
development was not so much in the frequency of 
letter-writing as in the purpose and character of 
letters written by private individuals. The Chris- 
tians developed the letter into new forms, applied 
it to new uses, and placed it on a much higher 
plane than it had ever before stood upon. In their 
hands communication by letter became one of the 
most important, if not the most important, of all 
agencies for consolidating and maintaiing the 
sense of unity among the scattered members of the 
one universal Church. The scattered congregations 
had for centuries no real unifying and directing 
centre of life: Jerusalem had been in some degree 
such a centre at first; but whether or not it could 
otherwise have maintained that authoritative 
position, all chance of its continuing to be the 
head and centre of the universal Church disap- 
peared with its siege and capture by Titus and the 
changes that were forced on by that cvent; and 
no other city took, or could take, its place for 
several centuries. The unity of the separate and 
equal congregations was kept alive by travel and 
by correspondence. By such means the congrega- 
tions expressed their mutual affection and sym- 
pathy and sense of brotherhood, asked counsel of 
one another, gave advice with loving freedom and 
plain speaking to one another, imparted mutual 
comfort and encouragement, and generally ex- 
pressed their sense of their common life. Thus 
arose a new category of Epistles. 

Deissmann, following older scholars, has rightly 
and clearly distinguished the two older categories, 
the true letter—written by friend to friend or to 
friends, springing from the momentary occasion, 
intended only for the eye of the person or persons 
to whom it is addressed—and the literary epistle— 
written with an eye to the public, and studied with 
careful literary art. But he has erred in trying to 
reduce all the letters of the NT to one or other of 
these categories. Though he shows some vague 
sense of the insufliciency of the two older cate- 
gories, yet he has not seen with sufficient clear- 
ness, nor stated with sufficient precision, that in the 
new conditions a new category had been developed— 
the general letter addressed to a whole class of per- 
sons or to the entire Church of Christ. Letters of 
this class are true letters, in the sense that they 
spring from the heart of the writer and speak 
direct to the heart of the readers; that they rise 

EXTRA VOL.—26 
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out of the actual situation in which the writer 
conceives the readers to be placed; that they ex- 
press the writer’s keen and living sympathy with 
and participation in the fortunes of the whole class 
of persons addressed ; that they are not affected by 
any thought of publication for a wider public than 
the persons immediately addressed. On the other 
hand, the letters of this class express general prin- 
ciples of life and conduct, religion and ethics, 
applicable to a wider range of circumstances than 
those which have called forth the special letter ; 
and the letters appeal as emphatically and inti- 
mately to all Christians in all time as they did to 
those addressed in the first instance. Such letters 
have a certain analogy to the edicts and rescripts 
by which Roman law grew, documents arising out 
of special circumstances but treating them on gene- 
ral principles. As expressing general truths and 
universal principles, those letters must have been 
the result of long and careful thought, though the 
final expression was often hasty and called forth by 
some special occasion. This more studied character 
differentiates them from the mere hasty unstudied 
expression of personal affection and interest.* 

Those general letters of the Christians express 
and embody tle growth in the law of the Church 
and in its common life and constitution. They 
originated in the circumstances of the Church. 
The letter of the Council at Jerusalem (Ac 155-39) 
arose out of a special occasion, and was the reply 
to a question addressed from Syria to the central 
Church and its leaders; the reply was addressed 
to the Churches of the province of Syria and 
Cilicia, headed by the Church of the capital of 
that province; but it was forthwith treated as 
applicable equally to other Christians, and was 
communicated as authoritative by Paul and Silas 
to the Churches of the province Galatia (Ac 16%). 

The peculiar relation of headship and fatherhood 
in which St. Paul stood to the Churches which he 
had founded, developed still further this category of 
letters, as is well shown in the article on EPISTLES, 
vol. 1. p. 780. A still further development towards 
general philosophico-legal statement of religious 
dogma is apparent on the one hand in Romans, 
addressed to a Church which he had not founded, 
and on the other hand in the Pastoral Epistles, 
addressed to friends and pupils of his own, partly 
in their capacity of personal friends,—such portions 
of the letters being of the most intimate, incidental, 
and unstudied character,—but far more in their 
official capacity as heads and overseers of a group 
of Churches—such parts of the letters being really 
intended more for the guidance of the congrega- 
tions than of the nominal addressees, and being, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent merely con- 
firmatory of the directions and instructions already 
siven to the congregations by Timothy and Titus. 
The double character of these Epistles is a strong 
proof of their authenticity. Such a mixture of 
character could only spring from the intimate 
friend and leader, whose interest in the work 
which his two subordinates are doing is at times 
lost in the personal relation. 

The Catholic Epistles represent a further stage 
of this development. First Peter is addressed to 
a very wide yet carefully defined body of Churches 
in view of a serious trial to which they are about 
to be exposed. Second Peter, James, and First 
John are quite indelinite in their address to all 
Christians. But all of them are separated by a 
broad and deep division from the literary epistle 
written for the public eye: they are informed and 
inspired with the intense personal afiection which 
the writers felt for every individual of the thou- 


* See Epistie, vol. i. p. 780; Deissmann, Bible Studies (an im- 
proved edition of his Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien), also 
| his article on ‘Epistolary Literature’ in Aneycl. Bivl. ii. Ὁ. 1823. 
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sands whom they addressed. A serious study of 
all the ΝῚ and early Christian Epistles from this 
point of view is much needed, and would bring 
out in strong relief their real, human, individual 
and authentic character. The seven letters to the 
seven Churches contained in Rev 1-3 are full of 
touches special to the individual Churches, many 
of which have hardly been observed in modern 
times, but which show close personal knowledge of 
the cities on the part of the writer; and yct they 
are written on a uniform plan, which gives them 
a certain literary type to a degree and of a kind 
differing from any of the other letters. They 
stand by themselves, written in the inspiration of 
one single occasion, which expressed itself suit- 
ably to the individual circumstances of each of the 
sora Churches, yet conformed to certain general 
ines. 

This remarkable development, in which law, 
statesmanship, ethics, and religion meet in and 
transform the simple letter, was the work of St. 
Paul more than of any other. But it was not due 
to him alone, nor initiated by him. It began be- 
fore him and continued after him. It sprang from 
the nature of the Church and the circumstances 
of the time. The Church was Imperial, the King- 
dom of God, and its leaders felt that their letters 
expressed the will of God. They issued their truly 
Imperial rescripts: ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us’ is a bold and regal expression in 
the first Christian letter. 

Christian letters in the next two or three cen- 
turies were often inspired by something of the 
same spirit. Congregation spoke boldly and 
authoritatively to congregation, as each was moved 
by the Spirit to write: the letter partook of the 
nature of an Imperial rescript, yet it was merely 
the expression of the intense interest taken by 
equal in equal, and brother in brother. The whole 
series of such letters is indicative of the strong 
interest of all individuals in the government of 
the entire body ; and they form one of the loftiest 
and noblest embodiments of a high tone of feel- 
ing common to a very large number of ordinary, 
commonplace, undistinguished human beings. 

Such a development of the letter in that widely 
scattered body of the Church was possible only 
through the greatly increased facilities for travel 
and intercourse. The Church showed its marvel- 
lous intuition and governing capacity by seizing 
this opportunity. In this, as in many other ways, 
it made itself really a rival to the Imperial adminis- 
tration. It did, and did better, what the Imperial 
policy was trying to do. 

The bishop, as the representative of the congre- 
gation in its relations to other congregations, was 
charged with the maintenance of correspondence, 
just as he was charged above other members with 
the exercise of hospitality to Christian visitors. 
The letter which he wrote might be regarded either 
as emanating from the congregation or as his 
personal letter. The letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians is expressed as really the letter of the 

Roman Church to the Corinthian Church. It is 
the present writer’s belief that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the letter of the Church in Ceesarca, 
and mainly of Philip as leader of that Church. 

In the absence of a proper postal system, special 
messengers had to be found to carry these letters. 
These messengers may be assumed to have been, 
from the beginning, always Christians: such were 
Epaphroditus, Tychicus, Titus, Phoebe, and many 
others. 

Dr. Hort, in the Appendix to his posthumous 
Commentary on First Peter, has shown that such 
a messenger carried that Epistle from Rome to 
the Churches of Asia Minor, sailing to Amastris, 
where he landed and went across Pontus into North 
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Galatia, Cappadocia, South Galatia, Asia, and 
finally Bithynia. 
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we have found ourselves ohliged often to differ from his views. 
Miss Caroline Skeel has published a useful little work, Travel 
in the First Century. Most useful and fundamental is Parthey 
and Pinder’s edition of the Itineraria, Compare Bergier, 
Histoire des grands Chemins de l’Empire rom.; Berger, Dte 
Heerstrassen des rém. Reichs. On the Imperial Post, see 
Hudemann, Geschichte des rim. Postwesens; Rittershain, Die 
lieichspost der rém. Kaiser, Berlin, 1880; de Rothschild, 
Histoire de la Poste aux Lettres, Paris, 1873; Hirschfeld, 
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1886; Vars, L’Art Nawtique, 1887. Many other hooks are 
incidentally referred to in the preceding pages. 
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i. French, 

ii. Italian. 
iii. Spanish. 
iv. Portuguese. 


vy. German. 

vi. Dutch. : 
vii. Danish (and Norwegian) 
viii. Swedish. 


ix. Hungarian. 
x. Bohemian. 
xi. Polish. 
xii. Russian. 
xiii, Modern Greek. 


i. FRENCH VERSIONS.—The earliest reference to 
the lingua Romana rustica, in connexion with 
France, comes to us in the 7th cent., when Mum- 
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molinus was elected bishop of Noyon because he 
could speak both German and Romance; but the 
oldest written French is found in detached words 
written in the 8th cent. as glosses on a Latin 
Bible, inserted to explain the meaning of the 
Latin words. These are the well-known Reiclienau 
and Cassel glosses. The 9th cent. gives us, in the 
Strassburg oaths of 842, the first continuous 
French. Earlier in the same century, in 813, it 
had been ordered at the Synod of Tours that the 
Latin homilies were to be translated in linguam 
Romanam rusticam aut Theotiscam. This does not, 
however, imply more than an oral translation ; but 
it is significant of the widening breach between 
the language of the common people and the Latin 
of the clergy—a breach which had no doubt been 
widened unnaturally by Charleinagne’s efforts to 
prevent the deterioration of written Latin. By 
the next century, the 10th, we find the great broad 
division appearing, into the langue d’oil of the 
centre and north of France, and the langue d’oc of 
the south. By the end of the 11th cent. the first 
of these was marked off into at least four dialects : 
Norman in the N.W. (and in England), Picard in 
the N.E., Burgundian in the east, and French in the 
lede France. This last gradually became supreme 
as the literary dialect, owing to the widening poli- 
tical supremacy of the lords of France, with Paris 
as their capital, and by the 14th cent. its supre- 
macy was complete. In the south, the langue 
@oc attained its chief literary importance in the 
12th and 13th cents., and after the defeat of the 
south in the Albigensian war in 1272 it was 
supplanted for literary purposes by tle northern 
French, on which, however, it exercised a con- 
siderable influence. 

1. The earliest MSS of a french version of any 
part of the Bible which have come down to us 
belong to the 12th century. These contain the 
Psalter, the Books of Kings, the Apocalypse, and 
five chapters of St. John’s Gospel. All but the last 
are, in the earliest MSS, in the Norman dialect ; 
the last is in Provencal, and was probably copied 
at Limoges. 

(2) Two MSS of the Psalter, the so-called 
Kadwin Psalter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Paris MS of the 12th or 13th 
cent. (fonds lat. 8846), translate Jerome’s Psalter- 
wm Hebraicum, t.e. his rendering of the Psalter 
from the Hebrew. In the Cambridge MS, which 
was written by Eadwin at or near Canterbury about 
1120, the French is an interlinear gloss written 
over the Hebrew in a triple Psalter. The Paris 
MS, which contains only Ps 1-985, has a Latin 
text which probably represents a revision made 
in Normandy at Bee under Lanfrane’s influence. 
These Psalters were edited by Michel at Paris in 
1876. Besides the Psaliertum Hebraicum of 
Jerome, his Psalterium Gallicwm, or Latin trans- 
lation based on the Hexaplar text, was used as the 
version which underlies another group of early 
French Psalters. The most important MS of this 
croup is that written at Montebourg in Normandy 
before the year 1900. This is now in the Bodleian 
Library (MS Bodl. Douce 320), and was edited by 
Michel at Oxford in 1860. It is written in the 
Norman dialect. Several other MSS belonging to 
this family are known, three of which are con- 
nected with England, viz. a Cotton MS (Brit. 
Mus. Nero C, iv.) of the end of the 12th cent. 
written at Shaftesbury ; an Arundel ΔΊ 230 of the 
same date with an English calendar; and a 14th 
cent. MS also in the British Museum (MS Harl. 
1770) from Kirkham in Yorkshire. In the Arundel 
MS the interlinear French glossis put word for word 
over the corresponding Latin. Two other MSS of 
this family are Bibl. Nat. Fonds lat. 768, of the 
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century. This version of the Psalter, of which the 
Arundel MS is perhaps the most ancient repre- 
sentative, and of which Gerger mentions nearly 
a hundred MSS, was the basis of all the French 
translations of the Psalter down to the edition of 
Olivetan. Between this and the version based on 
Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter there is ‘no difference of 
glossary or of grammar.’ The underlying Latin is 
of course different, but the French in both is the 
Norman dialect, resembling that of the Oxford 
MS of the Chanson de Roland of the latter half 
of the 12th century. 

(6) The version of the Books of Kings is found in 
several MSS, the most important and the oldest of 
which is a Mazarin MS 70 of about the year 1170. 
Another MS mentioned by Berger is in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris, No. 5211, and to these P. Meyer 
(Romania, xvii. 126) adds Bibl. Nat. 6447, and in 
the same library Nouv. acg. fr. 1404. The version 
is not literal, but has many glosses, and is in parts 
versified. It is a translation of a text of the 
Vulgate not unlike the revision of Alcuin, written 
in Anglo-Norman, and not, as Leroux de Lincy 
thought, in the dialect of the Ile de France. 

(c) The Apocalypse is preserved in ‘ pure Norman 
of the 12th cent.’ in an early 13th cent. MS (Bibl. 
Nat. fr. 403); in a slightly ditferent version in Bibl. 
Nat. MS /r. 18096 (A.D. 1318); and in the dialect 
of the Ile de France in Bibl. Nat. MS 1036. The 
version, originally one and the same, has been re- 
produced in more than eighty MSS and in various 
dialects. There is also an early 13th cent. version 
of 1 and 2 Mace., of which there have been several 
editions, in a dialect which has been the subject of 
much controversy. 

(ὦ) The five chapters of St. John are found in a 
MS dating from tha end of the 12th cent. in the 
British Museum (MS Harl. 2928), and are the 
earliest representative of the Bible in the dialect 
of southern France. 

2. About the same date we meet with several 
references to the existence of partial translations of 
the Bible in the south ‘and east of France in con- 
nexion with the Waldenses, or followers of Peter 
Waldus of Lyons, and the natives of the Vaud. 
Thus Walter Mapes, who was himself present at the 
Lateran Council of 1179, tells how certain Walden- 
ses Librum domino pape presentaverunt lingua 
conseriptum Gallica in quo textus et glossa psalteris 
plurimorumque legis utriusque librorum contine- 
batur. Again, Stephen of Bourbon, writing soon 
after 1225, says that a man named Waldus, a 
native of Lyons, arranged with two priests to 
translate the Gospels for him, and that besides 
this they also translated ‘several books of the 
Bible.’ Again, a Bull of Innocent 111., dated 12th 
July 1199, refers to the translation into French of 
the Gospels, St. Paul, the Psalter, the moralia on 
Job, and other books, and bids the bishop and 
Chapter of Metz make inquiries about them. The 
moralia Leroux de Lincy edited with the Books 
of Kings from a late 12th cent. MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 
24764) in a dialect which he thought to be Bur- 
gundian, but which P. Meyer says belongs to the 
neighbourhood of Liége. The MSS connected 
with Provence and Vaud have been made the 
subject of two monographs by Berger in Léomania, 
XVili. 353 ff. and xix. 506ff. The MSS themselves 
belong to a later date than the references just 
mentioned, but probably the version goes back 
to the religious movements in the 12th and early 
18th centuries—movements of which an important 
feature wasa study of the Bible; and the text they 
contain has close affinities with one which cireu- 
lated in the districts mentioned, in the 13th cen- 
tury. Amongst the Latin MSS of the Bible we find 
ὃ group with a peeuliar mixed text, quite local 
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marked by curious divisions of the text. They 
‘present a reeension quite peeuliar, which eannot 
be eonfounded with any other family of text, and 
whieh ean eonfidently be ealled Languedoe.’ Τὺ 
is important to remember that these Latin MSS 
belong to the beginning of the 13th eentury. Now, 
the earliest of the Provencal MSS is in the library 
at Lyons, aud is dated by P. Meyer in the third 
quarter of the 13th eentury. This translation is 
based on the loeal Latin text just mentioned (as in 
the long interpolation found in a few Latin MSS at 
Mt 3055), and that a glossed text in whieh the Latin 
was written above the Provencal. Another Pro- 
vencal MS (Bibl. Nat. MS /r. 2425) is not earlier 
than the beginning of the 14th eent., and Meyer 
regards the version as not mueh older, while its 
linguistic peeuliarities indieate an origin in the 
south or south-east of Provence. The translation 
is nore free than that found in the Lyons MS, but 
is not independent of that MS, with whieh it agrees 
in some misreadings or misrenderings of the Latin. 
The two MSS exhibit ‘the greatest differences, 
and striking resemblances.’ ‘Thus, in St. Mark 
the texts differ widely, in St. John the resem- 
blanees and difierences are both great; on the 
other hand, in the Epistle of St. James and those 
of St. Paul the text seems to be the same. A 
third MS (Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 6261) of the Provengal 
belongs to the 15th eentury. The version is ‘free, 
often abridged, sometimes paraphrased or aceom- 
panied by glosses.” The Latin text on whieh the 
translation rests is ‘that whieh was in use through- 
out Franee from the 9th to the middle of the 13th 
cent,,’ and there is hardly any traee of the loeal 
Languedoc readings already mentioned. There 
are other indications that the translation is earlier 
than the end, and perhaps than the middle, of the 
13th century. In Lomania, xviii. 430, Meyer men- 
tions another fragment of the 14th eent. eontaining 
the same translation, on the whole, as that found 
in the MS just mentioned —a translation inde- 
pendent of that in the first two MSS, and bearing 
marks of having its origin among the sect of the 
Cathari. Another Provencal MS of the 15th eent. 
(Bibl. Nat. MS jr. 2426) contains the historieal 
books of the OT. This translation was made not 
from the Latin, but from the Freneh. Berger thus 
sums up (/iomania, xix. 559-561) the history of the 
Provencal Bible: ‘The first Provencal translation 
eomes to us from Limoges. It eonsists of five 
ehapters of St. John. The MS whieh eontains it 
was eopied in the 12th eent., perhaps in the Abbey 
of St. Martial. There is no reason to think that 
it is a fragment of a more eomplete translation, for 
it is a liturgieal seetion. About one hundred years 
after, in the south of Languedoc, and very probably 
in the department of Aude, an interlinear version 
of the NT was made over the text then used in 
that distriet. This version, preserved for us in 
the Lyons MS, was the offieial translation of the 
Cathari, and undoubtedly exereised a great influ- 
ence in the south. [Τὺ is difficult to believe that 
the Vaud version and the seeond Provencal version 
(MS fr. 2425) have not been, to some extent, influ- 
enced by it... . Finally, in the 15th eent., beyond 
a doubt, the Provengal Bible was eompleted by a 
translation of the historieal books of the OT... . 
This new saered history was not derived from the 
Latin, but from a Freneh eompilation, a eomposite 
work due to several translators.’ 

3. Another group of MSS contains a text eer- 
tainly used by the inhabitants of the Vaud, but 
there is nothing at all te prove that the translation 
was their work. Five of these MSS have been 
carefully examined by Berger. The oldest is the 
Carpentras MS, No. 22, in the Munieipal Library, 
whieh dates from the I4th eent., and eontains, 
besides the NT, the Sapiential books. Another | 


MS elosely allied to the preceding is a Dublin 
MS, dated 1522, whieh ‘would seem to be a re- 
production of the MS of Carpentras,’ only that 
it contains eight chapters of Eeelesiastieus not 
found in the latter. Two other MSS, one at 
Grenoble and another at Cambridge, are elosely 
related. The first is partieularly intcresting 
beeause of a liturgieal point, implying a eon- 
nexion with Bohemia; and both have a eurious 
translation of the latter part of the Aets derived 
from an Italian version. The last MS of this 
family, at Ziirieh, belongs to the 16th eent., and 
has been influeneed by the text of Erasmus. 

Of the relation of this group to the Provengal, 
Berger writes (Romania, xviii. 405) that ‘it is not 
possible to give a decided answer. There are in- 
numerable differences of all kinds between the two 
families, and the most important perhaps is that 
their Latin text is not absolutely the same... . 
It is not impossible that the relation of the Vaud 
and Provencal texts may be thus explained. After 
the first edition [z.e. of the Provencal text], repre- 
sented by the Lyons MS, a redaction of the inter- 
linear Provencal text miglit have been made into 
more iodern language, and one which the trans- 
lator believed to be more in aceord with the Latin. 
Into this work variants of every kind, even of the 
Latin text; might have found their way.’ 

Of the OT, the only part whieh has found a plaee 
iu these MSS is that whieh ineludes the Sapiential 
books, and that probably has a different origin 
from the NT. The version is based on the Latin, 
eorresponding exaetly with the revision made at 
Paris at the beginning of the 13th eent., and ‘ eon- 
tains none of the peculiarities of the southern texts 
of the end of the 13th cent., of whieh the Vaud 
NT seems to be the translation.’ 

4, All these translations with which we have so 
far been engaged were loeal and partial; but the 
same eentury whieh gave birth to the translations 
of Provenee and Vaud also saw the origin of the 
first eomplete Freneh Bible. Thisdates from some 
time after the year 1226, the time to which Roger 
Bacon assigns the Paris revision of the Vulgate, 
the ehapter divisions of which (as found in MSS 
Bibl. Nat. dat. 15185, 15467) are adopted by the 
French Bible. An inferior date is fixed by the 
seeond Dominiean revision of the Vulgate made by 
Hugh of St. Cher about 1250. The limits of time 
within whieh this complete Freneh Bible was made 
are therefore fixed pretty narrowly. The trans- 
lation was made at Paris ‘ by several translators 
working under the same guidanee and using several 
Latin MSS, of whieh the ehief was a eopy of the 
Bible, eorrected by the University.’ The character 
of the translations varies widely in the different 
parts of the Bible. Some books, for example 
Genesis, are glossed throughout ; in the rest of the 
Pentateueh there are no glosses, in other books 
there are few. The translation also varies very 
mueh in merit in respeet of style and aecuracy. 
There are many resemblanees between the Gospels 
and the Prophets. The translation of the Aets and 
Catholie Epistles is poor; on the other hand, that 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, espeeially the Epistle to the 
Romans, is very good. Some MSS give two ver- 
sions of the Epistle to Titus. Al] these things ind1- 
eate that the work was not that of one translator, 
but of many. 

Of the entire Bible we have only one perfeet 
MS (Bibl. Nat. 2». 6 and 7), which dates from the 
end of the 14th eentury. Another MS in the same 
library (/7. 899) is a good deal older, dating from 
about 1250; but several books are not found in it, 
and it is mutilated at the beginning and end, for 
it begins with Gn 2" and ends with 1 P 2%. Ot 
the first part of the Bible we have three MSS of 
the 13th and 14th eents., viz. Arsenal MS 5056, 
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Brit. Mus. Harleian 616, and Cambridge MS Ee. 
3. 52. Of the second part of the Bible we have 
very many MSS. Amongst the oldest and most 
important of these, all of them belonging to the 
13th cent., are Mazarin 684, Bibl. Nat. fr. 398, 
Brussels MS A. 211, Bibl. Nat. fr. 12581. It is not, 
however, easy to distinguish between MSS of the 
second part of the French Bible and MSS of the 
second volume, the so-called Bible Historiale (which 
incorporated bodily the Bible text), unless the 
MSS are older than the date of the Bible His- 
toriale. This work was a translation into Irench 
of the Historia Scholastica, composed by Peter 
Comestor about 1179. It was a réswnré of Bible 
history, incorporating many legends and a good 
deal of secular history. The French translation, 
or edition, was made by Guiars des Moulins, of 
Aire, in the N.E. of France, at the end of the 13th 
eent. He dealt very freely with the original, 
sometimes abridging, sometinies inserting, extracts 
of Bible text. The Bible Historiale Complétée— 
of which the oldest MS (A.D. 1312) is Brit. Mus. i. 
A, xx.—is the name given to Guiars’ work when 
accompanied by a translation of the actual text of 
the Bible. The smallest copies do not contain the 
text of Chron., Ezra, Neh., Job. Some add Job, 
while the so-called Grandes Bibles Historiales give 
the complete text of Chron., Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The popularity rapidly attained by the work of 
Guiars des Moulins secured a wide circulation for 
the French translation of the Bible of which it 
incorporated so much. 

5. In the 14th cent. there are only three trans- 
lations which require to be noticed— 

(a) The first is an Anglo-Norman version made 
in England, which never had any influence in 
France. The earliest MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 1) ends 
with He 13, and belongs to the first half of the 
14th century. A second MS (Brit. Mus. i. C. 111.) 
dates from the 15th cent., and contains from 
Genesis to Tobit. The translation is not a good 
one. 

(Ὁ) The second translation belonging to this 
period is the so-called Bible of king John, at whose 
command the work was begun by John of Sy in the 
diocese of Rheinis. It is found in a MS (Bibl. Nat. 
fr. 15397) of the year 1355. Berger describes it as 
an ‘excellent revision of the Anglo-Norman Bible,’ 
giving a text independent of the 13th cent. trans- 
lation. 

(6) Thirdly, we have to notice the incomplete ver- 
sion made by Raoul de Presles. Thisis the ‘ Bible 
of Charles v.,’ a revised text of which, containing 
the whole OT, is found in MS Bibl. Nat. jr. 158, a 
14th cent. MS. 

6. The 15th cent. is ‘the age of MSS retouched, 
and of the beginning of printed texts.’ The earliest 
printed text is that which appeared in Lyons in 
1477 or 1478 with the names of Jullien Macho and 
Peter Farget as editors. It reproduces the text of 
the 13th cent. Bible, but is an edition of no im- 
portance. Much more important is the edition 
printed by Verard (with no date on the title-page), 
at dates variously given as 1487 and 1496. This 
contains a text very much like that in MS fr. 159, 
and embodies a revision made by John de Rely, 
confessor of Charles VIII. 

7. With the beginning of the 16th cent. we come 
to the important work of le Févre d’Etaples, 
which appeared between 1523 and 1530. The NT 
was published by Simon de Colines at Paris in 
1523, and often reprinted later. The completed 
Bible appeared at Antwerp in 1530. The OT is 
largely a new translation from the Vulgate, and 
the glosses of the Bible Historiade tor the most part 
disappear from the French Bible for the first time. 
Lut, save where J. de Rely had given the para- 
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text, le Févre only ‘revised’ his predecessor's 
work, comparing 1t with the Latin. The transla- 
tiou is described as ‘painfully literal,’ but the 
marginal notes with which it was accompanied 
were thought to savour of Protestantism, and in 
1546 the book was put on the Index, and many 
copies were destroyed. A few years later a revi- 
sion of the Antwerp Bible was undertaken by two 
Louvain divines in the interests of Roman Catho- 
licism, and appeared in 1550. Very few changes 
from le Févre’s version were made, but the trans- 
lation was authorized and frequently revised (in 
1608, 1621, 1647) and reprinted. 

8. The translation of Olivetan of Noyon in Picardy 
marks an epoch in the history of the French Bible. 
This, the first French Protestant version, was pub- 
lished in 1535 at Serriéres near to Neufchatel, and 
is sometimes called the Bible of Serritres. It was 
frequently republished with numerous revisions in 
the successive editions. The work of Olivetan has 
been the subject of several articles by Reuss in the 
Revue de Théologie (series ili. vols. 3 and 4), in 
which his relation to preceding workers is carefully 
examined in detail. His chief contribution was in 
the translation of the OT. This is, aecording to 
the estimate of Reuss, not only a work of erudition 
and merit, but a real chef d’wuvre. He had the 
Antwerp Bible before him, but generally the 
changes are so numerous that it would be hard to 
prove his use of it. There is no doubt that we 
have in the OT a new translation in which he 
sought faithfully to reproduce the original. Simon 
asserts that Olhivetan had little or no Greek or 
Hebrew knowledge, and Pétavel that he was 
really dependent on Pagninus’ Latin version of 
the Hebrew; but Graf says his marginal notes 
show that he does not follow Pagninus slavishly, 
but himself consulted and studied the Hebrew. 
In the Psalter, Olivetan translated from the 
Hebrew, whereas le Fevre’s version, in the 
Antwerp Bible, was based, like nearly all the 
medieval French Psalters, on the Gallican Psalter 
of Jerome, which, as we have seen, represented a 
Hexaplar text. In the Apoerypha (Revue de Théo- 
logic, 11. 4. 14) he did not himself make a new 
translation, but ‘coniined himself to reproducing, 
with very slight and superficial corrections, the 
translation printed at Antwerp.’ The marginal 
notes show the amount of work he himself did, 
sometimes explaming the Hebrew, in other places 
substituting one French word for another. ‘These 
notes show that the Greek has been used in some 
cases, While elsewhere it has been quite neglected. 
The NT is substantially the same as that printed 
in the 1523 edition of le Févre, but there are 
changes probably due to the use of the fourth 
edition of Erasmus (1527), in which the Greek text, 
a Latm translation of it, and the Vulgate are 
placed side by side. That he has carefully used 
the Greek is seen by the care with which he marks 
the words in le Feévre’s version which are not in 
the Greek. These. he prints in small type. Reuss 
regards his work, judged by the standard of that 
time, as indicating an ‘ erudition really prodigious.’ 
It has been often asserted that Calvin collaborated 
with Olivetan in this work, but there is no proof 
of any association with Olivetan in the original 
translation, or in any revision before 1545. Before 
this latter date many editions had appeared,— 
including an anonymous one under the name of 
Belisem de Belimakom (7,6. ‘no nanie from no- 
where’),—and many changes had been made. 

The first really important revision was that pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1588, which checked for a while 
the changes which had been introduced from time 
to time into Olivetan’s version, aud it is bnportant 
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Of the Geneva translation there were very many 
editions in the 17th and 18th cents. which had a 
wide circulation. The work of Martin (NT in 
1696, Bible in 1707) and Roques’ revision of it 
(1736) are comparatively unimportant. 

more complete and important revision of 
Olivetan’s work was carried out by Osterwald, 
who published a Bible at Amsterdam in 1724. 
This was followed in 1744 by a much more 
thorough revision, which regarded mainly the 
French idiom and the exegetical views of the time. 
It is clearer than Martin, and bears the marks of 
careful work, but as a translation is heavy in 
style. Another Geneva edition of some import- 
ance appeared in 1802-1805, and in 1822 a revised 
edition of Osterwald was published by the Bible 
Societies of Lausanne and Neufchatel, which in 
turn was revised more than once later. In 1834a 
committee was formed at Paris to make a good 
translation, and they proposed ‘to combine Martin 
and Osterwald, keeping the exactness of the one 
and the clearness of the other.’ As a result, a 
NT was published in 1842 at the expense of the 
S.P.C.K., and this was followed by the OT in 
1849. But the Bible of Osterwald was still the 
most popular, and feeling was so strong that in 
1863 a disruption of the Bible Societies in France 
was the result, the majority wishing to circulate 
other texts, while a minority was anxious to adhere 
to Osterwald. 

9. Leaving, at this point, the history of Olivetan’s 
version, we must go back chronologically to men- 
tion the French translation made by Castalion of 
Geneva, on which he had been at work since 1544, 
and which he published in 1555. This translation 
was made, not from his Latin version published in 
1551, but from the Hebrew and Greek. His chief 
aim was to produce a work intelligible to the 
common people; and to effect his object he did 
not hesitate, if necessary, to coin a word. The 
style is brief, nervous, and often effective, but 
the expressions chosen are sometimes undignified. 
While its language was strongly censured by some 
when it appeared, as by Henry Stephen and the 
Genevan professors, it has been more highly valued 
by later Protestants as ‘the first translation truly 
French and truly modern.’ 

10. It is not necessary to delay over the many 
Catholic versions of the 17th cent., connected with 
the names of Corbin (1643), Marolles (1649, etce.), 
Amelote (1666), Bouhours (1697), which were all 
based, more or less, on the Vulgate, and are chiefly 
interesting as showing the existence of a need 
among the French Catholics. 

The only one of lasting importance is the work 
of the Port Royalists, which 1s associated with the 
names of Antony and Louis Isaac le Maistre. 
The last named is better known asde Sacy. The 
translation of the NT from the Vulgate was begun 
by Antony le Maistre before 1657, and revised 
and completed by Louis le Maistre, who used the 
original Greek. ‘lhe whole was revised by Arnauld 
and others, with the help of the ancient Versions 
and Patristic commentaries. The translation was 
finally authorized, and the NT appeared at Mons 
in 1667. The OT translation was the work of de 
Sacy himself during his imprisonment in the 
Bastille ; but the publication was authorized only 
if notes were added to the translation. This was 
done, and the result was that the publicatiou 
begun in 1672 was only completed in 30 volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1695. ‘The transla- 
tion made from the Vulgate is not always literal 
enough: it pays more attention to clearness and 
elegance than to faithfulness. Of all the French 
versions, it is the purest from the point of view of 
the language, and the best written.’ It has been 
often reprinted with and without notes, and during 


the last century it was circulated even by the 
Bible Societies. 

11. Numberless translations of the whole or part 
of the Bible have been published both by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants during the last century, 
which need not detain us. It is only necessary 
in conclusion to notice the translation of the NT 
published by Oltramare in 1872 and that of the 
OT by Segond in 1874. These were combined in 
an edition published by the French Bible Society 
in 1882. Segond completed his translation of the 
whole Bible by publishing a NT in 1880, which, 
though not so good as Oltramare’s version of the 
NT, has been circulated widely by the English 
and French Bible Societies. In 1900 the French 
Bible Society again published the OT of Segond, 
and the NT version of Oltramare. 
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11. ITALIAN VERSIONS.—1. None of the MSS of 
the Italian Bible which have survived probably 
belong to an earlier date than the 14th cent.; but 
the evidence they afford as to the text from which 
they are derived enables us to refer the origin 
of the translation to the middle or second half of 
the preceding century. It is not likely that the 
whole Bible was translated as early as this. That 
part is earlier than the 14th cent. 1s clear from the 
differences between the text of the Italian version 
and the Latin texts of the 14th and 15th cents., 
and its frequent agreement (¢.g. at Hx 34%, Nu 3%) 
with the peculiar local readings of earlier Latin 
MSS cireulating in Northern Italy. An early date 
is also indicated by other evidence furnished by 
some of the MSS. Thus the order of the books, 
and the divisions of the text found in two Paris 
MSS, and another at Siena, agree with those of 
Latin MSS prior to the 13th century. Other facts 
preclude the obvious suggestion that the resem- 
blance is due to the use of the early Latin MSS 
by a 14th cent. translator. The beginnings of the 
version are to be traced to the ‘religious and 
literary influence of France,’ and it has many 
points in common with the early French MSS, 
more particularly those connected with Provence 
and the valleys of the Vaud. These resemblances 
occur throughout the whole Bible. Thus the 
Italian Psalter is in close agreement with one 
of the earliest French Psalters, Of the Gospels, 
again, M. Berger writes: ‘The Italian Gospels 
stand in so close a relationship to the different Pro- 
vencal texts that we have to look to each of them 
in turn for parallels to the peculiarities of our 
version.”* The Provencal text to which the 
Italian is related is an early form of that text. 
The same is true of the rest of the Italian version 
of the NT, but there are indications that it 
belongs to a somewhat later date. One of the 
most striking illustrations of the relationship 
between the Italian and Provencal texts is to 
be found in Jn 13, where ‘In the beginning was 
the Word’ is rendered by the Italian version ‘In 
the beginning was the Son of God.’ This is found 
also in Provencal MSS, and other versions con- 
nected with them. Another parallel between the 
Italian and Provencal is found in the famous 
passage 1 Jn 51: 3, 

Probably in Italy, as elsewhere, only single 
books or sections of the Bible were first trans- 
lated ; and those the books most in use for devo- 

* Romania, xxiii, 386. In tbis article the late M. Berger 


gives a very careful account of the early Italian Bible, and 
many facts have been taken from it. 
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tional purposes, or for edification, such as the 
Gospels, the Psalms, and the Sapiential books of 
the OT, and more particularly the Book of Pro- 
verbs. Thus the earliest MS of the version which 
is assigned doubtfully to the 13th cent., a MS in 
the library of St. Mark at Venice (Cl. i. 2éa/. 80), 
is a translation only of the Gospels and Epistles of 
the Sundays according to the Roman year. Other 
MSS of the Gospels consist of extracts, making a 
harmony of the Four Gospels, beginning some- 
times with one, sometimes with another, this 
harmony being often paraphrastic. Others give 
a complete text of the Gospels; and of these com- 
plete MSS Berger enumerates six of the 14th and 
15th centuries. 

2. To those parts of the Bible which have been 
mentioned, translations of the rest were subse- 
quently added, the OT being for the most part the 
latest to be dealt with. The completion of the 
translation was probably the work of the Domini- 
cans of the 14th cent.; but complete Bibles, owing 
to their expense, were rare. As elsewhere, the 
historical books of the OT were at first para- 
phrased rather than translated, on the plan of the 
Historia Scholastica or the French Bible Historiale, 
modelled on it. In this form we find a good deal 
of the OT in a Siena MS (1. v. 5) of the 14th cen- 
tury. Another Siena MS (Ff. iii. 4) is ‘our best MS’ 
of the OT, the whole of which it contains. This 
last MS dates from the 14th or 15th cent., and 
is interesting for the old order in which the books 
of the Bible are found, and the old system of divi- 
slons of the text. Other noteworthy MSS are two 
belonging to the Riceardi Library in Florence, one 
of which (MS 1250) is a 15th cent. MS of the whole 
NT; the other (MS 1252) is a 14th cent. MS of 
the second half of the Bible from Ecclesiasticus 
to Revelation. The first half of the Bible, Genesis 
to Ps 14, is found in a Laurentian MS (Ashb. 1102) 
of the year 1466; while a Paris MS (iéa/. 3 and 4) 
of the year 1472 contains the second and third 
volumes of a Bible, beginning with Ezra. The 
only complete MS of the whole Bible which has 
come down to us is also in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (MS, ἐξαζ. 1 and 2). This dates 
from the end of the 15th cent., and with the other 
Paris MS came from the library of the kings of 
Naples, and no doubt represents a version made 
there. 

3. The MSS, in which the version is contained 
either wholly or in part, have many of them been 
carefully examined with a view to the evidence 
which they afford in regard to its general character 
and history. This may be summarized as follows. 
The language is, as a rule, the Tuscan dialect as 
spoken at Florence in the 14th cent.; but in some 
cases, 6.5. in the Psalter contained in the St. Mark 
MS, zéal. 57, the influence of the Venetian dialect 
is evident, and the MS of the Gospels (MS, ital. 
i. 3) in the same library isin pure Venetian. The 
text found in both these MSS, as might be ex- 
pected, represents a different underlying text from 
that found in the majority of MSS. 

In the Pentateuch the MSS as a rule present 
one and the same version; but one MS (Riccard. 
1655), containing Genesis only, preserves a text 
quite different from that of the other MSS, such 
as Siena MS, F. iii. 4. In the historical books we 
have two versions—one more incorrect, abounding 
in glosses and paraphrase, and therefore probably 
the earlier, found in the Siena MS (1. v. 5); the 
other more literal and exact (Siena MS, Εἰ, iii. 4, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ital. 8). In the Psalter we find | 
many variants in the comparatively large number | 
of MSS, but these really represent only one 
origiual version. In the Book of Proverbs, one 
of the earliest books to be translated, there are 
almost as many versions as there are MSS. Of | 


the Book of Judith there are two versions—the 
one free, the other literal. [or the rest of the 
OT, though there are many variants, yet these do 
not indicate more than one translation. 

Passing to the NT, we find that most of the 
MSS of the Gospels go back to one and the same 
version. An exception must be made in respect of 
the Venetian text (Mare. MS, wad. i. 3) already 
mentioned, which stands alone. The MSS of the 
Acts vary in the glosses which they insert; and, 
Minocchi traces three redactions of the version, 
but these are not independent. The translator’s 
name is given in a prologue found in some MSS 
as Domenico Cavalea, a Dominican of Pisa, who 
died in 1342. A curious fact mentioned by Berger 
(Z.c. pp. 391, 392) is that this version has been used 
in two MSS connected with the Vaud, and is the 
source of an otherwise untraced rendering of Ac 16 
onwards, found in those MSS. The process of 
Italian indebtedness to France has here been 
reversed. In St. Paul’s Epistles there is only one 
version, though it has passed through more than 
one redaction. The version found in Riccard. 
1252 seems at first sight to be independent ; but 
there are expressions, which it has in common 
with other MSS, which point the other way. In 
the Catholic Epistles we find, as elsewhere, two 
translations—the one incorrect and glossed, the 
other literal. Most MSS of the Apocalypse con- 
tain the same text, but one (Riceard. 1349) is quite 
independent, and is related to the Provengal texts. 
The most striking and sufficient proof of this is 
the rendering of the words ‘one like unto the son 
of Man’ by ‘one like the son of the Virgin,’ a 
rendering found in several versions connected with 
the south of France. 

In regard to the text of the version, Berger 
(1.6. p. 417) sums up as follows: ‘We cannot 
affirm that it was translated entire by one single 
person, or by the same group of translators... . 
As for the NT, it appears to have come entirely 
from one pen, and that the pen of a man who 
knew the Provencal language perfectly, and who 
had the Provencal Testament under his eye or in 
his memory. Many readings of the Latin which 
the translator adopts are those which were current 
at the beginning of the 13th cent. in Languedoc. 
Sometimes the [talian text is not a translation 
of the Latin text, but of the Provencal or Vaud 
version.’ 

4. The name of one translator, Cavalea, has 
been already mentioned, but probably all he did 
was to revise an older text resembling those of 
southern Franee. Another name connected with 
the old Italian version as a translator is that of 
John of Tavelli, born in 1386, and afterwards bishop 
of Ferrara, who is said to have translated the 
version printed at Venice. An old Life of him 
ascribes a translation to him, but is indefinite as 
to the extent of the supposed translation ; and the 
statement as to the Venice edition is disproved 
by the fact that the printed version is contained 
in 14th cent. MSS, while John of Tavelli was then 
too young to have done the work ascribed to him. 
The early versions have also been assigned to 
James of Voragine, Passavanti, and others. Pas- 
savanti is himself excluded by the way in which 
he speaks of the versions which existed in his 
time, and the mention of his and other names is 
probably due to the wish to assign the version to 
persons well known in connexion with the forma- 
tion of early Italian prose. 

5. Of course, in connexion with the Reformation 
movement, several translations came into exist- 
ence. The earliest is associated with the name of 
A. Brucioli, one of those who championed F'loren- 
tine liberty, and suflered for so doing. His trans- 
lation was begun in 1528, and the NT was first 
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published by Giunti at Venice in 1530. This was 
followed by the Psalms in 1531, and the whole 
Bible in 1532. This complete translation (and 
also translations of the separate books) was fre- 
uently reprinted. On his title-page Brucioli 
elaims that the version was made from the 
Hebrew and the Greek. He probably knew 
Hebrew ; but Simon has proved that no great 
knowledge of Hebrew is shown, and the author 
very probably relied on Pagninus’ Latin version 
for the OT, and that of Erasmus for the NT. 
His commentaries betray Protestant ideas, and 
his work was condemned and put on Paul Iv.’s 
Index of 1559, and after this it practically ceased 
to be reprinted. In 1538 a Dominican of some 
repute, named Marmochino, issued a translation 
which was in reality only a redaction of Brucioli’s 
work, bringing it more into conformity with the 
Vulgate. The 16th cent. produced many other 
translations of separate books, with and without 
commentaries, but none are of any special interest. 

6. The most important translation, which is still 
the official Bible of Italian Protestants, cireulated 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, is that 
of J. Diodati, who was born at Lucea in 1576, 
and died in 1649. Diodati was a very good scholar, 
and when only twenty-one was appointed by Beza 
professor of Hebrew at Geneva. His work is 
deseribed as remarkable from the point of view of 
literature and of scientific accuracy. Asa rule he 
keeps close to the Vulgate, except in the Psalter, 
where the Vulgate follows the LAX. An edi- 
tion of the whole Bible was published at Geneva 
in 1607. The NT was published separately at 
Geneva in 1608 and at Amsterdam in 1665. An 
edition with commentaries appeared in 1641. A 
carefully revised edition was published by the 
London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in 1854. 

7. Of Catholic translations there were fewer in 
this country than elsewhere. The prohibition, by 
Pope Pius iV. in 1564, of the reading of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue was not removed till 1757, when 
Benedict XIV. gave a qualified permission, and so 
for two centuries the Catholics had no need of 
a translation. The only one which need be men- 
tioned is that of Martini, archbishop of Florence, 
published in 1776 at Turin, and circulated by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in editions of 
the ΝΎ (1813) and of the OT (1821). 

8. In conclusion, it is necessary to speak briefly 
of the earliest editions of the Italian Bible. One 
of these was printed by Wendelin at Venice in 
August 1471, and bears on its title-page as the 
name of the translator Nicolodi Malherbi. Berger 
says of it that ‘the text in general differs much 
from that of the MSS’; but it is really not a new 
translation, but the old version with a few changes, 
chiefly dialectical, from the Tuscan of the MSS 
to Venetian. Of the frequent later editions of 
Malherbi’s translation, one—that of 1490 --- 15 
noteworthy if, as Carini says, the designs for its 
ornamentation were the work of Bellini and Bot- 
ticelli. Another edition, which followed immedi- 
ately in October of the same year, is that published 
by Jenson, the text of which was based partly on 
that of the MSS, partly, as in the NT and Psalter, 
on that of Malherbi’s edition. The explanation of 
this is that the printing was begun simultaneously 
at different points. Berger says of it (/.c. p. 364) 
that it is ‘faithful to the MSS, and those as a rule 
the best’; but the value of the edition is enormously 
depreciated by the fact of its being in large 
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ili. SPANISH VERSIONS.—l. The history of the 
Bible in Spain begins with Priscillian and Lucinius 
of Beetica, the correspondent of Jerome (Epp. Ixxi. 
and Ixxv.); and four centuries later the school of 
sacred paleography at Seville and afterwards at 
Toledo, from which came the Codex Toletanus and 
Codex Cavensis, might well detain us. The im- 
portance of the Visigothic text of the Vulgate, 
and the influence of Theodulf and the Latin 
Bible of Spain beyond the border of that country, 
are other interesting subjects closely connected 
with the Spanish Bible. 

2, But our immediate object is to trace the his- 
tory of the Bible in the Spanish language. To this 
there is no allusion before the 13th cent., when 
John 1., king of Arragon, passed a royal decree in 
1233 at Tarragona, that no one, clergy or laity, 
was to keep in his house any translation into the 
vulgar tongue of the OT or NT. This prohibition 
implies the existence of such a translation. A 
few years later, however, the reign of Alphonse X., 
surnamed ‘the Wise’ (1252-1284), marks a period 
of literary activity, especially in regard to the 
translation of ancient writings into Spanish. 
Among other works he is said to have ordered 
a translation of Jerome’s text of the Bible. One 
of the most important productions of this reign 
was the commencement, at any rate, of a Historia 
General very similar in character to the Bible 
Historiate (see above, p. 405+), but in its original 
form probably more general, and containing less 
of the Bible text than the French work. The 
Historia was divided into five parts, the first of 
which corresponded roughly te the Pentateuch ; 
the second covered from the death of Moses to the 
death of David; the third the Psalter, Sapiential 
books, and some of the Prophets ; of the fourth we 
do not know the contents; the fifth contained some 
of the Prophets, the Apoeryphal books, and a large 
part of the NT. It is probable that the first two 
parts alone go back to the time of Alphonse X., 
and that in Spain, as elsewhere, the earliest form 
of the composition had comparatively little of the 
actual text of the Bible, though a good deal of it 
was paraphrased. Of this work we have many 
MSS of the 14th and 15th cents., some with, some 
without, the text of the Bible. It is impos- 
sible, however, to define precisely the date and 
origin of the Bible text contained in the work, 
the later MSS of which in Spain as in France no 
doubt gradually incorporated more and more of 
the ipsissuma verba of the Bible. Comparatively 
little, if any, can be assigned to the date of 
Alphonse X. 

3. One almost unique feature in the history of 
the Spanish version of the Bible, as compared with 
those made in other countries, is the large pro- 
portion of early translations made from the Hebrew 
text, the work of Jewish Rabbis. The history 
of these, and of the translations made from the 
Latin, has to be recovered from an examination of 
the text of MSS contained in the Eseurial and 
elsewhere, and from such other information as 
these MSS give in the way of prefaces, notes, ete. 
Much has been done in this direction by Eguren 
in the work mentioned at the end of this section, 
and by Berger in a detailed comparison of the 


measure a reproduction of Malherbi’s work. It! text of the MSS in two articles in Lomania for 
had become a bibliographical rarity, for it was 1899, where a full description of a number of MSS 
not in great demand, and was reprinted with ἃ and a bibliography will be found. 

valuable introduction by Negroni in 1882-1887 in | Among the important MSS which contain trans- 
ten volumes. lations from the Hebrew may be mentioned two 
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in the Escurial, 1, 1. 8 and [. 1. 6. The first of 
these is a 15th eent. MS, which contains a large 

art of the first half of the Bible, including the 
Psalter. This version of the Psalter is said, in a 
note prefixed to it, to be the work of Herman, a 
Gernian, and to be made from the Hebrew. Now 
aman of this name, known as a translator of 
Aristotle, is connected with Toledo about the year 
1240. There is no reason, then, to doubt that the 
Psalter was translated about that time by Herman. 
He probably used the Psalt. Heb. of Jerome, and so 
we find selah (in Ps 51 [Eng. and Heb. 52]*) ren- 
dered by ‘always’; but the translation shows an 
independent knowledge of Hebrew, as at Ps 41? and 
417, The second MS mentioned above is assigned 
to the 14th cent., and contains the second half of 
the Bible. The Spanish used is that of the early 
14th cent., and there are many points of resem- 
blance, in respect of the text divisions, summaries, 
ete., between this MS and the Codex Toletanus, 
the Bible of Theodulf, and the Visigothic text—a 
resemblance whieh points to an early date for the 
translation. There are various other MSS con- 
taining versions from the Hebrew, e.g. Escur. 
Bibl. MS 4, and a bilingual (Lat. and Spanish.) 
MS belonging to the Royal Hist. Library at 
Madrid, which begins with the Major Prophets 
and ends with 2 Maccabees. The best known of 
these translations is the so-called Bible of the 
Duke of Alba, the MS of which is now in the 
Liria Palace at Madrid. This is deseribed by 
Berger as an ‘unrivalled monument of Spanish 
art and scienee,’ ‘an enterprise unrivalled in the 
Middle Ages.’ The work was ordered in 1422 by 
Louis de Guzman, master of the order of Calatrava, 
who paid more than £3000 for it. The translation 
was carried out between 1422 and 1430 by Rabbi 
Moses Arragel (i.e. ‘the Expert’) of Maqueda, 
near Toledo. It was not a new translation, but a 
revision of older texts. 

Of versions made from the Latin Vulgate may 
be mentioned —(1) the Bible of Quiroga (Eseur. 
MS 4), given by Cardinal Quiroga to Philip 11. 
In this the order of the books is that of the 
Vulgate ; and the Apocryphal books, not in the 
Hebrew, are translated; (2) a translation made 
for Alphonse v., king of Arragon (1416-1458). This 
MS eontains the books from Proverbs to the 
Apocalypse ; (3) a translation made by Martin de 
Lueena (about 1450) of the Gospels and St. Paul’s 
Epistles contained in Escur. MS 11, a MS now lost ; 
(4) a translation (in Eseur. MS 7) of the books from 
Lv 7-2 Kings. 

4, The earliest printed edition of any part of the 
Spanish Bible is that of the Pentateuch printed 
at Venice in 1497, which was the work of Spanish 
Jews exiled from their native country. By far 
the most important and the best known of the 
early Spanish Bibles is the so-called Bible of 
Ferrara, which contains the whole OT except 
Lamentations, and was the work of two Portu- 
guese Jews, Duarte Pinel and Jerome de Vargas. 
It is not really a new translation, but only an 
editing of the old revision made with referenee 
to the Hebrew. The translation, we are told, 
leaves much to be desired in respect of elegance 
and correctness, and is often inexaet and full of 
Hebraisms, Some corrections were made in later 
editions, of which there have been very many 
between 1611 and the present day, published in 
many cases at Amsterdam. Besides the Bible of 
Ferrara, there have been many Jewish versions of 
the whole or parts of the OT: thus Plaine men- 
tions three editions of the Pentateuch at Amster- 
dam, six versions of the Psalter (between 1625 and 


1720), a translation of the Song of Songs, of the | 


5. Translations made by Catholies in the 16th, 
17th, and early 18th centuries are comparatively 
unimportant. ‘The Council of Trent prohibited 
the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, and 
one of the rules of the Inquisition was stringent 
in the same direction. It was not till 1757 that 
Benedict XIV. permitted the reading of the Bible 
in the language of the country under certain con- 
ditions; and fifteen years later, in 1782, the Spanish 
Inquisition gave similar permission. Moreover, in 
the 16th cent. at any rate the bulk of the Catholic 
theology of Spain was written not in Spanish but 
in Latin. For the most part, therefore, the efiorts 
of Catholics in regard to Bible translation were 
eonfined to those parts of it which had a place in 
the liturgy, and several of these attempts were 
never printed. Of the Gospels, four complete or 
partial translations are recorded. The first is a 
translation of the liturgical Gospels and Epistles 
by Montesiro, which was printed at Madrid in 
1512; the second is an anonymous translation of 
the four Gospels, contained in MS Hseur. Τ, j. 9, but 
never printed, which is not dated, but is later than 
the Complutensian Bible of 1514-1517 which it 
uses ; the third is a translation by a Benedictiue, 
John de Robles, made in 1550 which is found in 
MS Escur. H. 1. 4, but was never printed; the last 
is a translation of St. Matthew and St. Luke by 
Siguenza. Of the Psalms there were several trans- 
lations, including one by Villa, a Benedictine of 
Montserrat, which was afterwards put on the 
Index ; another by Cornelius Snoi, published at 
Amsterdam in 1553. The Sapiential books also 
found many translators, including the famous 
Louis of Léon, an Augustinian who translated the 
Book of Job. There was also a version of the 
Apocalypse by Gregory Lopez, whieh was published 
after his death. 

6. More important were the Protestant trans- 
lations. The earliest of these was the version of the 
Psalter by Juan de Valdes, a Lutheran, the MS of 
which is at Vienna. This was not published till 
1880. To the same translator belongs the version 
of Romans and 1 Corinthians, printed at Venice in 
1536 and 1557. The first published Spanish NT 
was the work of Franeis of Enzinas, printed at 
Antwerp in 1543, and reprinted many times later. 
Another version, regarded by some as a model of 
Castilian style, was the translation of the NT from 
the Greek, and the Psalter from the Hebrew, the 
work of Juan Perez of Pineda, who fled to Geneva 
to escape the Inquisition. The first published 
edition of the whole Bible is the £Sidblia del Oso, 
so called from the bear which appeared as the 
frontispiece. This was the work of Cassiodore de 
Reina, a distinguished Hellenist, and occupied 
twelve years. The OT portion was probably little 
more than a translation of the Latin version of 
Pagninus. It is regarded as a satisfactory transla- 
tion, and was published at Basle in 1567-1569. The 
edition by Cyprian de Valera (Amsterdam, 1602) 
was practically only a revision of the work of 
Cassiodore. 

7. In the period after 1782, when the Inquisition 
revoked the prohibition against reading the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, a number of Catholic trans- 
lations appeared of the Psalms, Sapiential books, 
and Gospels. Only two of these Catholic versions 
are important. The first is the work of Philip 
Scio, afterwards bishop of Segovia, and was pub- 
lished at Valencia in 1791-1792. A second edition 
was published at Madrid in 1705-1797. This trans- 
lation is based on the Vulgate, and is on the 
whole ‘correct and elegant, though sometimes 
lacking in clearness and exactness, and more often 
in warnith and life.’ As the first complete version 
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need of a, translation based on the Hebrew and Greek 
began to be felt, and in 1807 Charles Iv. ordered 
such a one. This was the work of Felix Torres y 
Anat, afterwards bishop of Astorga, and was 
published 1823-1825. Though very successful and 
often reprinted, it did not supplant the translation 
of Scio, of which numerous editions still appear. 
There are no recent Protestant translations. The 
copies circulated in large numbers by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are practically only 
reprints of the early Protestant translations of 
inzinas, Cassiodore de Reina, and Cyprian de 
Valera already mentioned, and of the later Catho- 
lic versions of Scio and Torres Amat. 

8. Besides the Castilian versions of the Bible of 
whicli we have hitherto spoken, the translation 
into Catalan, the language of Catalonia, also 
demands attention in connexion with the history 
of the Bible in Spain. Both by language and 
by political ties the district of Catalonia was in 
the early Middle Ages closely connected with 
southern I'rance, and we are not surprised there- 
fore to find a close resemblance between the 
Catalan version and those of France. According 
to Berger (Romania, xix. 523), the version ‘is not 
older than the 140} cent., and was made in all 
probability by a uative of Catalonia, educated at 
the University of Paris.’ Its dependence on the 
French version is shown by the way in which it 
reproduces the most characteristic glosses of the 
French Bible. 

The oldest MS of the version is a Marmoutier 
MS of the NT now at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 
486) of the 14th century. We have also later MSS 
—(1) Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 2-4; (2) Bibl. Nat. Fonals 
esp. 5; (3) Brit. Mus. Egerton 1526, all of the 
15th cent., and all containing the same portions of 
the Bible,—which enable us to trace the history of 
the text to some extent. These later MSS pre- 
serve the same general text as that contained in 
the 14th cent. MS, but the glosses of the French 
Bible have been removed. ‘The foundation of the 
version is the same: the plirases of the 15th cent. 
MSS from end to end are modelled on those of the 
14th, and a number of characteristic expressions 
attest the original identity of the translation.’ Of 
MSS of the Psalter in this language Berger men- 
tions ten, and in them he distinguishes three in- 
dependent versions. One is found in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 5, another is contained in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 2, and Egerton 1526, and a third in 
Bibl. Nat. Fonds fr. 2434. The first, like the 
other Catalan Psalters, is based on the Gallican 
Psalter ; the second seems to rest on the Hebrew 
Psalter, but this is really not the case; the third 
represents the most ancient form of the text, and 
this last is based on a French version, for ‘all the 
peculiarities of the Catalan text are explained by 
the French, and several are only explained by it.’ 
The Sapiential books show evidence of the use of 
French and Latin as bases for translation. In the 
Book of Proverbs both French and Latin influences 
are clear, in Wisdom there is no evidence of French, 
in Sirach the two alternate. There is a similar 
want of uniformity in regard to the Prophets. 
The translation of Isaiah is made from the Vul- 

ate, but shows French influence. In Jeremiah, 

zekiel, and Daniel there is no trace of such 
influence. Nor is the underlying Latin text the 
same; for, while Isaiah and Daniel rest on the 
ordinary Paris text of the 13th cent., there is no 
sign in Jeremiah and Ezelxiel of the characteristic 
readings of that text. Of the Gospels we have 
three Catalan versions—one very inexact and para- 
phrased, the others literal. Two of these have 
many points of resemblance to the Provengal, by 
the help of which they were made, viz. those con- 
tained in the Marmoutier MS and Bibl. Nat. 


Fonds esp. 2: the third contained in a Barce- 
lona MS does not appear to have anything in 
cominon with the Provencal text. In regard to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, there is ‘no doubt but that 
the Catalan Bible of the 15th cent. is dependent on 
that of the 14th, and the latter on the Bible in 
the language of France’ (langue doi). The 
Apocalypse was based not on the French, but on 
the Vulgate; but in the middle of this translation 
made from the Latin we find reminiscences of the 
French. Berger sumis up as follows in regard to 
the NT: ‘I conclude by saying that the Catalan 
version of the NT was made at the latest im the 
14th cent. in some places from a French text, in 
others from a Latin text very similar to those 
in use at Paris. The writer probably incorpor- 
ated into his work an earlier translation of the 
Gospels.’ 

The names of two translators are met with in 
writings on this version. The one is Boniface 
Ferrer, to whom is ascribed the translation printed 
near Valencia in 1477-1478 ; but, while the version 
belongs to the 14th cent., Ferrer lived in the 15th. 
A more important name is that of Sabruguera, 
a, Dominican of the beginning of the 14th century. 
He studied at Paris about the year 1307, and this 
would agree with the character of the version, as 
indicated by the MSS. Further than this, one 
MS attributes to him a version of the Psalter. 

The only early edition is that just referred to; 
but nothing of it remains except four pages of one 
copy now in the monastery of Porta Celi, near 
Valencia. A note on one of these pages preserves 
the name of Ferrer as the translator, and tells us 
the translation was made by him, with the assist- 
ance of other scholars, from the Latin. During 
last century, by the efforts of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, a version of the NT in 
Catalan was made and circulated. The first 
edition was printed in London in 1832, and later 
it was reprinted in London and Barcelona. 


LireraturgE.—S. Berger, ‘Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles 
Provencales et Catalanes'in Romania, xix. 505ff., ‘Les Bibles 
Castillanes,’ etc., ἐδ. xxviij. 360 ff., 508 ff. (with a bibliography 
and list of MSS, etc.); Eguren, Memoria descriptiva de los 
Codices notables, etc., Madrid, 1859; Plaine, art. ‘ Espagnoles 
Versions de la Bible’ in Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible}; 
Borrow, The Bible in Spain; Mayor, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Bible. 


iv. PORTUGUESE VERSIONS.—l. A 14th cent. MS 
in the Escurial (O. j. 1) contains a Portuguese 
translation of the first part of the Historia General 
of Alphonse (see p. 408°), which of course had a 
Scripture basis. ‘This translation may have been 
made by order of king Denis (1279-1325), the 
grandson of Alphonse, but it does not give the 
literal text of the Bible. In the same century 
we are told that king John I. (1385-1433) had a 
translation made by distinguished scholars of the 
Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul, but nothing more is 
known of it. His granddaughter Philippa, who 
died in 1497, is said to have had a translation 
made from French into Portuguese of the Gospels 
and Epistles of the Church year, and the MS of 
such a translation now exists at Lisbon. 

2. A 15th cent. catalogue of the library of king 
D. Duarte (1433-1438) mentions among the books 
a translation of Genesis, another of the Gospels 
and Acts, another of the Books of Solomon. From 
this we may infer that before the date of his death 
a Portuguese version of these books existed. 

3. In the samie century we hear of the compila- 
tion of a Life of Christ preserved in a MS of the 
monastery of Alcobaca; and a paraphrase of the 
Acts, mixed with a good deal of legend, is found 
in another MS of the same monastery. We also 
know from the writings of D. Manuel of Cenaculo, 
bishop of Beia from 1770-1802, that twenty years 
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before he wrote there was in existence a para- 
hrastic translation made in the 15th cent. by a 
ee dia acquainted with Hebrew. Of this he 
gives a specimen from the beginning of the Book 
of Genesis, which shows that the translation kept 
fairly close to the text of the Bible. There was 
also in a MS of Alcobaca, which has since been 
lost, a less literal translation, or rather summary, 
of OT history. Some extracts of this which have 
been preserved are said to be written in language 
of the l4th cent., more archaic than the passage 
quoted by Cenaculo. 

Most of the statements mentioned here are in- 
capable of being tested by the evidence of MSS 
containing the version, but there is nothing im- 
probable about them, and they imply that the 
Portuguese translation dates from the 14th cent., 
that at first only some parts of the Bible were 
translated, and those the parts most likely to be 
in use, and that the translation was made from 
the Spanish and the French, and no doubt also 
from the Latin. 

4. It is not till the end of the 17th cent. that 
we meet with the first printed Portuguese Bible. 
This was a translation made by a native of Lisbon, 
John Ferreira d’Almeida, who went out to the 
East as a Roman Catholic missionary, and after- 
wards became a Protestant. He began with the 
NT, which, after being revised, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1681; and a second edition appeared 
in 1712. Almeida’s work, completed only as far 
as Ezekiel, was continued by others, and gradually 
the whole Bible was published, the last part to 
appear being the Major Prophets, which was printed 
in 1751. Almeida’s version was not very popular, 
partly because it was antiquated in style, and 
partly, perhaps, from prejudice on account of his 
change of religion. 

5. In 1784 a Catholic translation by Anton 
Pereira de Figueiredo was published at Lisbon. 
This work, with notes, in twenty-three volumes, 
was based on the Vulgate, but does not follow it 
slavishly, and sometimes departs from it in favour 
of the Greek. A revised edition was begun some 
years later, but not completed till 1819. 

Both of these translations have been circulated 
in Portugal by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, but not in very large numbers. 


LITERATURE.—S. Berger in Romania, xxviii. p. 548, where a full 
bibliography will be found. 


v. GERMAN VERSIONS.—1l. The oldest fragment 
of the Bible in German is to be found in a MS, 
twenty-three leaves of which are at Vienna (MS 
N. ecxxxill.) and two at Hannover. These leaves, 
recovered from the bindings of other MSS, come 
from a MS of the 8th cent. which belonged to the 
Bavarian monastery of Monsee, and they preserve 
fragments of a Latin and German translation of 
St. Matthew, the first of which begins at 8° and 
the last ends with 28%. The ending of the Gospel 
is followed by a Latin subseription, from which it 
is clear that only this Gospel was translated. The 
translation is unexpectedly good. The Latin is 
closely but not slavishly followed, and there are 
few mistakes due to misunderstanding the Latin. 
The German is clear, and ‘it was the aim of the 
translator to give not only correct but good 
German,’ in a dialect which is ‘a Bavarian redac- 
tion of a Frankish or Alsatian original.’ There is 
an edition of this very early and interesting MS 
by Massmann (Vienna, 1841), and more recently 
by Hench (Strassburg, 1890). 

2. The next documentary evidence bearing on 
the Old German Bible is a translation of Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, contained in a St. Gall 
MS (No. 56) of the second half of the 9th cent., in 


which the Latin and German are given in parallel | with interlinear German versions. 


columns, Tlic Latin version rests on that of the 
Fulda MS of the 6th cent., and this is closely 
followed by the German, in an East Frankish 
dialect. ‘The translation is not, as Sievers sup- 
posed, the work of a number of men, but of one, 
who perhaps received assistance from others, and 
may perhaps have used already existing transla- 
tions of the separate Gospels made by different 
translators. The style of translation is not so 
vigorous as that of the Monsee St. Matthew, but 
itis clear, and runs easily. In one section there 
are peculiarities, best explained by supposing that 
there was a defect in the MS copied, which was 
supplied from another source. 

3. We must leave on one side, as not properly 
belonging to our subject, such sacred poems, em- 
bodying a good deal of the Bible narrative, as the 
Arist of Otfrid and the Heliand by an unknown 
author, Both these belong to the middle or 
second half of the 9th century. 

4, To the 10th or early llth cent. belongs the 
work of Notker Labeo (d. 1022), a monk of St. Gall, 
who translated and commented on Job and the 
Psalter. His work on Job has been lost. That on 
the Psalter is contained in its entirety only in one 
MS (No. 21) at St. Gall, but fragments of different 
MSS of it are to be found at Munich, Basle, 
Maihingen, and elsewhere. The method adopted is 
to give each verse of the Psalms in the shortest pos- 
sible sentences, first in Latin and then in German. 
This is followed by commentary or paraphrase. 
Above the Latin words an interlinear German 
rendering is given in the St. Gall MS; but this is 
later than Notker, and is not contained in the 
fragments in other libraries. Probably Notker’s 
work was intended not for reading in the services, 
but for students in the monastery. 

5. A little later than Notker is to be placed the 
work of Williram, abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria 
(d. 1085), who translated and commented on the 
Song of Songs. Of this work many MSS survive, 
showing its popularity. The Latin text of the 
Vulgate is written in the middle of the page; on 
the left of this comes a Latin paraphrase in leonine 
hexameters, and on the right an explanation in 
German appended to little sections of the text in 
German, which are of varying length. The German 
translation is generally very free, often too free, 
but the style is good and almost ideal. ‘Such a 
true translation was only possible because Williram 
loses himself in his text, and has sought to repro- 
duce it even to the smallest details. Williram has 
absorbed the Song of Songs into his very being, 
and from lis being it has welled out in purest 
German.’ 

6. The next fragments of Bible text are some 
portions of the four Gospels recovered from the 
bindings of volumes at Vienna (now Suppl. 
2559) and Munich (now c.g.m. 5250) attributed by 
Walther (p. 456) to the 12th century. These are 
clearly copied from a MS belonging to an older, 
perhaps a much older, date. The sections are 
marked for hturgical use, both in the Latin and 
the German, and the ‘use’ points to tle diocese of 
Constance, perhaps to St. Gall. The aim of the 
translator has been to give a ‘ flowing and popular’ 
German version; and in this, in spite of an im- 
perfect knowledge of Latin, he has succeeded. It 
is possible, but cannot be certainly proved, that 
the version was made for reading at church 
services. 

7. To the 12th cent. belongs a MS of the Psalter 


| now at Munich (Cod. Germ. 17), which came from 


the monastery at Windberg, and is dated 1187. 
With this may be discussed another MS of the 
Psalter belonging to the same century, now at 
Vienna (MS 2682). Both these are Latin Psalters 
In the Wind- 
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berg Psalter the Latin is represented sometimes 
by more than one synonym, and a fuller explana- 
tion given in the margin; the German is often 
omitted, or given only in part, possibly, as Walther 
suggests, because the scribe could not read the 
German he was copying. The synonyms were 
robably added later, possibly from a MS like the 

ienna Psalter. The translation in this last 
Psalter is less exact than that in the Windberg 
Psalter. 

8. To the next century Walther ascribes a Ziirich 
MS (Stadtbibl. C. 55. 713) of the Gospels, which, 
like a later MS of the same family at Basle (A. iv. 
44), shows signs of being copied from an earlier 
MS, in which corrections had been made, for two 
German words are often given for one Latin. 
Walther notices the effective and impressive char- 
acter of the translation. 

9. The beginning of the 14th cent. marks, aecord- 
ing to Walther, an epoch in the history of the 
German Bible, and MSS begin to multiply. We 
need not therefore pursue beyond that date the 
history of separate MSS of the whole or part of 
the Bible. The multiplication of MSS is explained 
by the desire of the Christians in Germany to 
have translations of the Bible to which they 
might appeal in regard to matters of doctrine 
and practice, as the authority of the Pope was 
weakened by the events of the early 14th century. 
The result was that a number of independent 
translations were made, often very inexact and 
inadequate. 

Walther enumerates altogether 203 MSS, begin- 
ning with those which have been mentioned, and 
going down to the 16th century. Of these, 10 con- 
tain the whole German Bible; 6 others were origi- 
nally, but are no longer, complete Bibles ; 5 contain 
the OT and 8 the NT. Of the whole number no 
fewer than 128 belong to the 15th century. 

In connexion with all these MSS it is only 
possible to summarize the results as given in 
Walther’s exhaustive work on the German Bible 
of the Middle Ages, and to mention one or two 
MSS of special intcrest or importance. The most 
important of the MSS, to which no reference has 
yet been made, if importance is to be measured by 
the amount of controversy of which it has been 
the occasion, 15 the so-called Codex Teplensis. It 
is so called because it is to be found in the library 
of the Pramonstratensians at Tepl in Bohemia. 
The controversy, of which it is the centre, is the 
relation, if any, between the German translation 
and the work of the Waldenses. On the one hand, 
Haupt maintained that the pre-Lutheran German 
Bible, with which this MS generally agrees, had a 
Waldensian origin ; and, on the other hand, Jostes 
denied that there was any sufficient evidence of 
this. In this discussion many other scholars be- 
sides the two already named took part. The Codex 
Teplensis contains, among other things, a longish 
treatise on the ‘7 stiicke dez heiligen christlichen 
Gelauben’ (seven articles of the holy Christian 
faith) appended to a short discussion on the 
‘7 heilikheit der kirchen’ (2.e. the sacraments), 
and it is their inclusion which suggests to Haupt 
the Waldensian origin of the MS; and, as the 
text of this MS agrees with that of the first 
printed German Bibles, he goes on to infer the 
connexion of the German Bible with the Waldenses. 
Walther (/.c. pp. 193, 194) says: ‘As a result of 
the controversy between Haupt and Jostes we 
may recognize that only the treatise at the end of 
the MS, and that very probably, originated among 
the Waldenses, while the other additions may 
have come as well from a Waldensian as from a 
Catholic. At the same time, it is by no means 
certain that the man who inscrted the last piece 
was aware of its heretical origin, or was himsclf a 


Waldensian.’ Other evidence is afforded by marks 
in the margin drawing attention to certain pas- 
sages of doctrinal importance, But these marks 
do not all imply the same doctrinal views on the 
part of the person who added them. Some are 
Catholic, others Waldensian, and all in the same 
hand. These marks therefore only prove, accord- 
ing to Walther, that the MS was used and marked 
by one of the Waldenses. 

Another MS which deserves attention is the 
splendid Bible in six volumes at Vienna (MS 

. 2759-64) called the ‘Wenzel Bible’ after king 
Wenzel. It contains the greater part of the OT, 
and was the work of Martin Rotlev between 1389 
and 1400. The importance of the MS lies not so 
much in the text as in the elaborate illustrations. 
Some of these are found in other MSS, and their 
origin and purpose are not always clear. 

A third MS to be noticed is the so-called Florian 
Psalter, a trilingual version, in Latin, Polish, and 
German, chiefly interesting in connexion with the 
early history of the Polish Bible. This is also a 
sumptuous volume so far as illustrations are con- 
cerned, but for some reason or other they were 
never completed. 

Among early groups of MSS one of the most 
interesting is that which contains a translation of 
the Psalter made by Henry of Miigeln about 1350. 
The oldest representative of this family is a MS of 
the Cistercian monastery of Rein near Gradwein, 
but the version is found in 18 other MSS. The 
MSS give a continuous translation with a Latin 
text on the margin and a gloss derived largely 
from Nicholas of Lyra. Of the translation repre- 
sented by this group Walther writes (p. 718): 
‘His work on the Psalter cannot be brought into 
line with the other German Psalters, for his chief 
purpose is to provide a popular work, and he has 
succeeded in his object.’ 

Another group of MSS of the Psalter is one 
which goes back either to the original Hebrew 
text or to Jerome’s Psaltertum Hebraicum. As 
preserved in the MSS the text has been corrected 
by the help of the Vulgate. 

10. From the MSS we pass to the early printed 
editions of the German Bible. Of these Walther 
enumerates as belonging to the period from 1466, 
the date of the earliest, to 1521, eighteen editions 
of the complete German Bible—fourteen in High 
German and four in Low German—besides thirty- 
four of Psalters or other separate books of the 
Bible. The four earliest bear no indication of the 
date or place of publication, and their order of 

recedence has been very carefully examined by 
Walther. The result of his investigation is to 
vary the order as previously given by Hain. 
Walther has proved that the earliest Bible is that 
printed by Mentel at Strassburg. In a note at 
the end of the copy in the Munich Library it is 
stated that ‘ this book was bought on the 27th of 
June 1466 for 12 gulden’; and a note at the end 
of a copy at Stuttgart says that it was printed in 
1466. The second edition of the Bible is that of 
Eggestein, also printed at Strassburg. On the 
strength of a note in the Stuttgart copy, which 
says that it was printed in 1462, Eggestein’s used 
to be regarded as the earliest German printed 
Bible. Walther shows that it is later than Mentel’s 
edition, on which it is based, and that it dates 
from about 1470, as a note m the Gotha copy 
implies. The third, dependent on Eggestein, 1s 
Pflanzmann’s Augsburg edition of about 1473. 
The fourth, also an Augsburg edition by Zaimer, 
is a revision of Eggestein, for ‘they have many 
most striking misprints in common.’ Tins is 
assigned to about 1473, and is to be regarded as 
earlier than the Swiss edition, printed probably at 
Basle, which used to be put fourth. Of this Swiss 
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edition one eopy only, at Géttingen, out of the 
thirty-two known to us, bears a date, 1474. On 
Zainer’s edition of 1473 the Swiss edition and 
three other Augsburg editions, printed by Zainer 
(1477) and Sorg (1477 and 1480), depend. The 
next edition, published by Koburger at Nurem- 
berg in 1483, professes to be and is ‘a revision 
made with great diligence,’ his corrections being 
possibly derived from those in the Cologne Low 
German Bible, with which Koburger’s edition has 
many illustrations and other points in common. 
The last five editions of the complete High German 
Bible which preceded Luther are dependent on 
that of Koburger. They were published, one at 
Strassburg (1485) by Griininger, and four at Augs- 
burg—two by Schénsperger in 1487 and 1490, and 
two by Otmar in 1507 and 1518. Walther thus 
sums up the result of his exhaustive investigation 
of the early printed Bibles: ‘Our conclusion from 
the comparison of these Bibles is that they all 
belong to the same family of translations, but 
that the Bible first published by John Mentel 
at Strassburg in 1466 was revised about 1473 by 
G. Zainer at Augsburg, and that this new and 
revised edition received at the hands of A. Koburger 
at Nuremberg, and afterwards in the two last 
Bibles of the Middle Ages, a further slight corree- 
tion,’ 

The text represented by this succession of 
printed Bibles is found also in various Psalters 
printed at various dates and in various places be- 
tween 1473 and 1498, and also in an edition of 
the Apocalypse (1498) and of Job (1488). Besides 
printed editions of this recension of text, Walther 
enumerates fourteen MSS in which it is found, 
nine of which, however, are copies of a printed 
Bible, as is evident from tre misprints which they 
reproduee, while a tenth also depends on a printed 
text. Two of the other MSS (at Wolfenbiittel 
and Nuremberg) are MSS of the early part or 
middle of the 15th century. That at Nuremberg 
eontains only Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, but is 
interesting on account of the reasons given by the 
translator—John Rellach of’ tesom, in the diocese 
of Constance—for undertaking the work of trans- 
lation. The other two are MSS of the NT—the 
one at Freiburg in Saxony; the other, already 
mentioned, at 160] in Bohemia. These are 14th 
eent. MSS, having many points of resemblance, 
but neither is a copy of the other. lHrom a care- 
tul examination Walther concludes that Mentel’s 
Bible represents the text of this family in a purer 
and more original form than these, the oldest 
MSS which contain it. This text, based of course 
on the Latin, shows many points of agreement 
with old MSS of the /éada, and in the NT many 
points of agreement with the Greek against the 
Latin, but only in cases where the Greek has a 
reading not contained in the Vulgate; for if the 
Vulgate has a fuller reading than the Greek, the 
Vulgate is followed. The question to be decided 
is whether the German translator himself enriched 
his text by using several MSS of the Vulgate, or 
used a MS of the Vulgate which itself contained 
the additions which he has translated. Walther 
decides in favour of the second alternative, and 
finds such a MS in a Latin MS at Wernigerode, 
which has 37 of the 45 additions eommon to the 
first Bible and the Freiburg and Tep] MSS; and 
many, but by no means all, of these are found 
also in the Provencal version connected with the 
Waldenses. But the resemblances are not, as we 
have seen above (see p. 412"), sufficient in number 
or distinctive enough to prove a Waldensian origin 
of the earliest German printed Bibles. 

11. The work of Luther marks an epoch in the 
history of the German Bible. His labours in 
translation began with some of the Psalms, the 


Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, sections 
of the Gospels and the Epistles, all clearly in. 
tended for the edification of the unlearned. 

The idea of making a complete translation of 
the Bible dates from 1521, but it was thirteen 
years later before the work was carried out in its 
entirety. The first part to appear was the NT, 
the translation of which was done at the Wart- 
burg. This was the so-called Septemberbibel, so 
called because it appeared in September 1522, at 
Wittenberg, but without any date or the name of 
the publisher on its title-page. Of this a photo- 
graphic facsimile appeared in 1883 on the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birthday. The 
first edition was followed by a second in the same 
year 1522, and by 1580 more than seventy cditions 
of the NT had appeared. 

The translation of the OT was a more difficult 
task, to which Luther then turned. He tells us 
that in the translation of Job days were some- 
times spent over a few verses, and the erasures in 
the MS of his work, now in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, are sufficient evidence of the trouble 
which he took. The OT translation was pub- 
lished in parts, beginning with the Pentateuch, 
which appeared in 1523. The historical Books and 
Hagiographa were followed in 1532 by a complete 
translation of the Prophets, and in 1534 by the 
Apocrypha, and so ‘in a relatively short time the 
most epoch-making work of modern times came to 
light.? For the translation Luther was himself 
responsible, though he consulted numerous friends. 
Though he is not wholly independent of the work 
done by his predecessors, some of whose mistakes 
he reproduces, he was not by any means dependent 
on them. Both in the OT and NT he translates 
from the original text, using in the OT the Brescia 
edition of 1494, and in the NT Erasmus’ edition of 
1519, which he follows, for instance, in the curious 
reading ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ἐμαῖς at Rev 2%. He had 
also the assistance of the LXX, Vulgate, and the 
Glossa ordinaria, The object Luther set before 
himself was not to produce a literal translation, 
but one which should be clear and intelligible to 
the people ; and in this he was successful, largely 
because he was a therongh German, fully conscious 
of the needs of the people, and in sympathy with 
them. The result was that this translation had 
an incalculable effect on the developinent of the 
German language and literature, leading to the pre- 
dominance of one dialect throughout the country. 
Outside the limits of Germany it was the basis of 
the versions used in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Holland. 

His work had no sooner appeared than it was 
the subject of much criticism, which came chiefly 
from the Roman Catholics. The earliest critic 
was Emser, who in 1523 published a volume, in 
which he ealled attention to the many mistakes 
and doetrinal errors eontained in the work of 
Luther. Emser’s work was the precursor of many 
others, and it is no doubt possible to point to 
mistakes due to a defective knowledge of Hebrew 
or Greek. But tlie best testimony to Luther’s 
work is the permanent hold it has had on the 
German nation, as shown by the innumerable 
editions through which it has passed. Some of 
these are interesting because of the changes of 
different kinds which they introduced in many 
eases with the object of supporting special doc- 
trinal views. Others had a linguistic purpose. 
More modern and familiar words and constructions 
were introduced in place of those which had become 
obsolete. One of these revised editions, which ob- 
tained a very large circulation, is that of 1703, of 
which the Canstein Bible Institute at Halle has 
since 1717 circulated, according to Nestle, more 
than five million copies. 
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12. Such was the position which Luther’s transla- 
tion occupied in Germany, that while it was gener- 
ally admitted that revisions and corrections were 
necessary, any of the attempts in this direction 
roused great opposition; and while some would 
have been content with merely removing words 
which were obsolete or of uncertain meaning, 
others were in favour of a more thorough revision. 
Finally, a commission, representative of various 
theological views, was appointed, eharged to make 
the minimum of necessary corrections, and the 
first result of their labours was the NT, published 
at Halle in 1867; and finally in 1883 appeared 
at Halle, ‘The Bible, or the complete Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament according to the 
German translation of D. Martin Luther. First 
impression of the Bible revised by order of the 
Eisenach German Protestant Church Congress.’ 
This is the so-called Probe-Bibel or Proof-Bible. 
Two years were allowed for criticism, and then 
the final revision of the Proof-Bible began, during 
which numerous opinions and reports were sent in. 
In January 1890 the great final conference of all 
who had taken part in the theological and lin- 
euistic revision was begun at Halle, and at last 
in the beginning of 1892 the revised edition was 
issued by the Canstein Bible Press at Halle. This 
completed the work begun as long ago as 1856, 
when Pastor Miénckeburg of Hamburg made an 
appeal to the Bible Societies to unite in preparing 
a uniform text. It was inevitable that the result 
should be freely and variously criticised, and the 
amount of lterature produced has been large. 
The defects are due not so much to the revisers 
as to the limitations set in regard to the amount 
of change they were to make, which were fixed 
before the work was begun. 

13. The rapid and widespread popularity obtained 
by Luther’s translation, when it first appeared, 
made other attempts in the same field rare, and 
the only important edition in the 16th cent. is the 
Ziirich Bible of 1530, which followed the publica- 
tion of the Prophets and Apocrypha in the preced- 
ing year. The translation was for the most part 
that of Luther, only unimportant linguistic changes 
being introduced. The only portion of the Bible 
of which a new translation was made was the 
Hagiographa, including Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs; and this was 
not satisfactory, especially on the linguistic side. 
A later edition of 1548 is said to be based on a 
comparison with the Hebrew, but the changes 
are not important. This edition of 1548 became 
itself in turn the basis of later revisions. Of 
such later revisions the most important is that of 
Breitinger, who published a NT in 1629, which 
introduced many changes, and aimed at extreme 
literalness. An attempt to secure a thorough 
revision aroused such opposition that it led to no 
result. It was not till the 19th century that any 
satisfactory or effective revision took place, and, 
as a consequence of these revisions, Nestle says 
that ‘its dialectical character has now disappeared, 
and in respect of accuracy it may be compared 
with the best : it certainly has not come from one 
mould, and the effort after exactness has frequently 
led to bombastic language and lack of clearness.’ 
In 1858 a commission was appointed in Switzerland 
to revise tlle work again, and in 1893 a NT and 
Psalter appeared, in which account has been taken 
of the results of scientific criticism of the Greek 
text. 

14. Another Protestant translation of importance 
is that of J. Piscator, first published at Herborn in 
1602, and afterwards in use at Bern and elsewhere. 
Nestle describes it as a weak translation, abound- 
ing in Latinisms, which indicate a use of the Latin 
versions of Junius and Tremellius. Mention should 


also be made of the Socinian version of Crell and 
' Stegman (Rackau, 1630) and another by the So- 
einian Felbinger which was published at Amster- 
dam in 1660. Another translation, which had 
leanings to mysticism, was the Berlenburg Bible 
(1726-1742), based partly on Luther’s version, 
partly on the Ziirich Bible. Other versions, such 
as the Wertheim Bible of 1735, were rationalistic 
in tendency, and explained away the supernatural, 
The same object was kept in view in Bahrdt’s 
translation of The latest revelations of God (Riga, 
1773). Of 19th cent. translations those of de Wette 
(1809-1814) and Bunsen (1858-1869) are the most 
important. The first mentioned combined scholarly 
exactness with happiness in expression, the second 
aimed at being popular and easily understood by 
the masses. 

15. The German translations made in the interests 
of Roman Catholics have not been very numerous 
or very important. The earliest is a translation 
of the NT by Beringer, published at Spires in 1526. 
This was almost a reprint of Luther’s version. In 
the next year Emser, who has been mentioned as 
one of Luther’s first critics, published a NT at 
Dresden, which also difters very little from Luther’s 
save that glosses have been added in places, and 
the text of the Vulgate in some instances pre- 
ferred. Emser’s version has been many times re- 
printed. A few years later, in 1534, Dietenburger, 
a Dominican, printed a Bible at Mainz. In his 
translation he followed Luther in the OT, though 
he sometimes adopted the Vulgate rendering. The 
Apocrypha is a reproduction of the translation of 
Leo the Jew made for the Ziirich Bible. The NT 
closely follows Emser’s version. The version of 
J. Eck, Luther’s famous antagonist (Ingolstadt, 
1537), was in the NT only a reproduction of Emser, 
but in the OT the pre-Lutheran translation was 
followed as arule. It does not seem to have been 
successful, and Nestle says of it that the ‘German 
is beneath eriticism.’ In the 17th cent. the only 
Catholic version of importance is that of Ulenberg, 
based on the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate. This 
was published at Cologne (1630), and afterwards, 
as revised by the theologians of Mainz (Cologne, 
1662), was known as the Catholic Bible. In the 
18th cent. several translations appeared, that of 
Erhard (Augsburg, 1722) being perhaps the most 
often reprinted. At the end of the century 
appeared the work of Braun (Augsburg, 1788- 
1805) in thirteen volumes. This was afterwards 
revised by Allioli (1830). These and other Roman 
Catholic versions kept the Vulgate mostly in view, 
but a free rendering of the Greek of the NT was 
made by Brentano (1790). His translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew he did not complete himself, 
but his work was eontinued by others. The 19th 
cent. Roman Catholic versions are, like the earlier 
ones, based on the Vulgate, though the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are not neglected. The version 
of Kistemaker (1825) was the Roman Catholic 
version which was adopted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


LITERATURE.—W. Walther, Die deutsche Bibeliibersetzung des 
Mittelalters, Brunswick, 1889; Nestle in Herzog’s RE iii, 61ff., 
where a full bibliography is given; Vigouroux, art. ‘ Allemandes 
Versions’ in Dictionnaire de la Buble. 


vi. DutcH VERSIONS.—l. The earliest transla- 
tion of the substance of any part of the Bible into 
Dutch is to be found in metrical versions of the 
Biblical narrative ; but these do not represent itera 
translations of the text of Scripture. 

2. Of literal translations of the whole or of parts 
of the Bible, Isaac le Long in his Boekzaal der 
nederduitsche Bybels enumerates twenty-four MSS ; 
and to these Walther, in his work on the German 
translation (see p. 721 ff.), has added others. The 
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oldest MS, according to Walther, isa Vienna MS 
ul two volumes (MSS 2771-2), which he assigns to 
the second half of the 14th century. Among other 
early MSS are a MS at Paris of the historical 
books of the OT, two MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
one (dated 1472) of the Gospels, and another of the 
Acts, St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. All these 
contain a version made from the Latin, probably 
about 1300, by a Fleming, for the benefit of those 
unlearned in that language. Such a translation, 
according to the unnamed translator, was desirable 
in spite of ‘the opinion of many clergy that the 
mysteries of the bible should be kept from the 
ordinary man.’ To the translation are added ex- 
planations based mainly on the Historia Scholastica 
of Peter Comestor; but these are distinguished 
from the text by being written in a different char- 
acter. Moreover, some parts which it was thought 
undesirable to popularize (6.9. Dt 227°) are left 
out, and for these the reader is referred to the ori- 
ginal Latin. The first edition of this translation, 
but without the Psalms and New Testament, was 
printed at Delft in 1477. 

3. It was inevitable that Luther’s version should 
be translated very soon into Dutch, in spite of the 
opposition of the Inquisition and the edicts of 
Charles V., and an edition appeared at Antwerp in 
1522, for which so mucli of this version as was avail- 
able was uscd. In 1525 and 1526 other editions 
appeared of the New Testament at Basle, and in 
1525 the whole Old Testament was published at 
Antwerp in four small volumes, the Pentatench 
and Psalms being based on Luther, the rest on the 
Delft Bible. The first complete Bible was printed 
at Antwerp by Jacob van Liesveldt, and in tlie 
second edition of 1532 Luther’s version of the 
Prophets was adopted as a basis. Several editions 
followed before 1546, when the printer was con- 
demned and put to death for unorthodox state- 
ments in the notes. Liesveldt’s Bible was revised 
by Vorsterman with the help of the Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

4, It was only to be expected that efforts should 
be made by the Roman Catholics to secure a trans- 
lation for their own needs. Editions of the New 
Testament appeared in 1527 and in later years, a 
Latin-Dutch version in 1539, and finally in 1548 
editions of the whole Bible were published at 
Cologne and at Louvain. The first was the work 
of a Carmelite, the second of a Canon of Louvain, 
Nicholas von Wingh. This last, which contained 
a vigorous preface dealing with the mistakes of 
Protestant Bibles, was approved by the Theological 
Faculty at Louvain, and published with the sanction 
of Charlesv. Ithas passed through many editions, 
was revised in 1599 after the Vulgate of 1592, and 
issued by the Plantin press at Antwerp, and has 
been many times reprinted. A later revision of 
this version dates from 1717, and is the work of 
Aigidius Wit, a Ghent divine. This is in the 
idiom of Flanders and Brabant, and follows the 
Vulgate, though in certain parts the original texts 
have been used. In 1820 permission was given to 
circulate a translation without note or comment 
for the benefit of Roman Catholics, and the edition 
of 1599—the so-called Moerentorf Bible—was re- 
printed at Brussels in 1821, and to its circulation 
the British and Foreign Bible Society contributed. 

5. Amongst the various sects various transla- 
tions circulated, each after a time preferring its 
own. Thus the Lutherans, who had used Lies- 
veldt’s Bible, in 1558 adopted one based on a 
Magdeburg edition, and the 1558 edition was many 
times revised and reprinted. The JZemnonites used 
an edition of the Bible published by Viestkens in 
1560, and of the New Testament published in 1562. 
A few years earlier the Reformed Churches acquired 
a translation printed at Emden in 1556. This was 


the work of Jan Gheylliart. In the earlier half of 
the Bible, down to and including Job, he used the 
text of Liesveldt, revised by the help of the Ziirich 
edition of 1548-9; the rest of the Bible was a 
translation of this Ziirich text. A separate edition 
of the New Testament was published in 1556, and 
this was many times revised. A few years later, 
in 1562, a translation based on Luther’s version 
was adopted, the so-called Deux is or Hulenspiegel 
Bible. The Remonstrants for a long time used the 
version made by order of the States General, and 
first published in 1687. This sect was opposed to 
the views of those who took part in the transla- 
tion just mentioned, but after careful exainination 
they were so satisiied as to its accuracy that they 
adopted it, and have used tle Old Testament ever 
since. A version of the New Testament was made 
for their use by Christian Hartsoeker, an Arminian 
minister; but, although it professes to be a new 
translation, it follows in the main the version 
hitherto used. ; 

6. The first attempt to revise the existing Dutch 
version by use of the original texts seems to have 
been made by W. Baudartius of Ziitphen, who in 
1614 produced such a revised text, with the help 
of various scholars and earlier editions. Any 
such individual or private attempts were dwarfed 
by the combined effort in the same direction made 
by the States General, which resulted in the edition 
of 1637, to which reference has been already made. 
The necessity of procuring an improved version 
based on the original texts was generally recog- 
nized some time before any steps were taken to 
deal with the need. In 1594 the States General 
determined on undertaking such a work, and en- 
trusted it in the first instance to Plilip Marnix. 
The matter was discussed at several sittings of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618-9, but it was not till 
ten years later that the work was begun by 
six translators and eight revisers for the Old 
Testament and the same number for the New, 
the scholars being selected by the Synod, and 
paid by the States General. The translation was 
finished in 1632, and tle revision in 1635. The 
first edition was printed in 1636, and published at 
Leyden in the following year. In the next thirty 
years many editions appeared at different places, 
and with slight revisions and changes in ortho- 
graphy (such as the unsuccessful revision contained 
in. the edition of Henry Cats of 1834) it las been 
adopted up to the present day. 

7. About the middle of last century (1848) an 
attempt was made to combine the various Pro- 
testant sects in the work of revision, and members 
of various theological faculties were entrusted with 
the task; but jealousy and distrust prevented a 
suecessful completion of the plan, and when the 
New Testament was ready in 1866 it was not 
welcomed. The work on the Old Testament, after 
an abrupt cessation, was resumed in 1884, and 1ts 
publication at Leyden began in 1897. 

8. The only modern translation not based on the 
edition of 1637 which need be mentioned is that of 
Professor Van der Palm of Leyden, published in 
1825. This enjoyed great popularity during the 
thirty years after its publication, but was never 
adopted in churches. 

LITERATURE. — Isaac Ie Long, Boekzaal der nederduitsche 


Bybels, 1732; Bagster, Bible of Hvery Land; Nestle, TU rtext 
und Uebersetzungen, p. 179 fi., and literature there mentioned. 


vii. DANISH (AND NORWEGIAN) VERSIONS.—1. 
The earliest translation of the bible into Danish 
is found in a 15th cent. MS now at Copenhagen. 
This contains the OT as far as 2 Kings, and is 
based on the Vulgate, which it fellows very closely. 
The MS has been edited by Molbech at Copen- 
hagen in 1828. The version belongs to the 15th or 
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possibly the 14th century. This appears to be the 
only MS containing any large section of the Bibie 
which has survived of the many which, aceording 
to the statement of livitfeldt (died 1609) in his, 
Danish Chronicle, were to be found in the mon- 
astic libraries in his time. Of the Psalter there 
are several MSS of about the same date, and 
fragments of Biblical translations are also to be 
met with. 

2. At the time of the Reformation, Denmark was 
the earhest of the Seandinavian kingdoms to pos- 
sess a complete version of its own in the vernacular. 
The King, Christian I1., entrusted the work of 
translation to his sceretary, John Michaelis,— 
or Htans Mikkelsen,—who had heard Luther at 
Wittenberg. The NT appeared at Leipzig in 
1524, and was reprinted at Antwerp in 1529. The 
translation of the Gospels was based on the Latin |! 
version of Erasmus, and the restof the NT follows 
very closely Luther’s German translation. The 
language into which Mikkelsen translated was not 
pure Danish, but a mixture of Danish and Swedish, 
and the work was not very well received. 

3. In 1528 two Danish versions of the Psalter 
appeared. The one, based on the Hebrew, in 
which the Latin and German were also used, was 
the work of Wormord, a Dutchman, and was 
published at Rostock, but had no great success. 
The other was the work of C. Pedersen (1480-1554), 
aman ‘who had the same importance for Danish 
literature that Luther had for German.’ This 
version was based on the Hebrew text and Jerome, 
and was printed at Antwerp, and afterwards re- 
printed at Copenhagen. In 1529 he published an 
edition of the NT which he based on Michaelis’ 
translation, but used also ‘the help of the best 
available theologians,’ ¢.e. Luther and Erasmus. 
Two years later another edition appeared at Ant- 
werp, and also a version of the Paalter. In 1535 
Tausen published at Magdeburg a translation of 
the Pentateuch, in which Luther’s version, the 
Hebrew, and Vulgate were used. In 1539 a trans- 
lation of the Book of Judges by Tidemann, based 
on the Vulgate and Luther, appeared at Copen- 
hagen, and two years later the same translator 
issued a version of Wisdom and Sirach. 

4, The year 1550 marks an epoch as the date of 
the appearance of the first complete Bible. This 
was the work of the Theological Faculty at Copen- 
hagen, and among the collaborators Pedersen took 
a prominent place. The work was done by com- 
mand of Christian III., who ordered Luther’s ver- 
sion to be followed as closely as the Danish would 
allow. An edition of 3000 copies was published, 
and in 1589 a second edition followed, in which 
the archaisms of the first were removed. 

δ. The first translation based on the original lan- 
guages was the work of Resen, bishop of Zealand, 
who, not finding the editions of 1550 and 1589 
literal enough, undertook a revision, which was 
completed in 1607, the NT appearing two years 
earher. This work of Resen was not very success- 
ful owing to its indifference to Danish idiom, and 
another edition of the older version appeared at 
Copenhagen in 1633, with shght changes. This is 
known as the Bible of Christian Iv. 

6. Resen’s translation was revised by Swaning, 
bishop of Zealand, and others in 1647, and of this 
revision very many copies were circulated by the 
College of Missions, founded in 1714. Later it was 
adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and with only slight changes it is the version which 
circulates generally at the present day. During 
last century revised editions of the NT (1819) and 
OT (1824) were published under the superintend- 
ence of Bishop Munter. Another revision of the 
whole Bible appeared in 1872, under the superin- 
tendence οἱ Gishops Martensen and Hermansen. 


7. The Bible used in Denmark was current also in 
Norway till the separation of the two countries in 
1814. An important revision of the 1647 Bible was 
begun in 1842, and the work was carried on over 
many years. The translation of the OT as finally 
approved did not appear till 1890. Of the NT a 
new translation was made by Bishop Bugge, and 
revised by other scholars. 


LiTzRATURE.—Bruun, Biblioteca Danica; le Long, Bibliotheca 
Sacra ; Herzog, RH iti, 146 ff. 


vill. SWEDISH VERSIONS.—l. The earliest refer- 
ence to the Bible in Sweden is connected with the 
name of St. Bridget at the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. She is said to have had a translation of the 
Bible made for her. About the same time a great 
Bible in Swedish is mentioned in the will of king 
Magnus Smek, which may have been the same as 
that mentioned as made for St. Bridget, and prob- 
ably was not a complete Bible, but an exposition 
of the Pentateuch made by Bridget’s confessor 
Matthias, which was no donbt to have been con- 
tinued in the other books. Towards the end of the 
next century the Books of Joshua and Judges were 
translated by Nils Ragnvaldson, and a little later 
Budde translated Judith, Esther, Ruth, and the 
Books of Maccabees. A version of the a, Siege ἡ 
of about the same date also survives. No other 
parts of the Bible are known to have been trans- 
lated. All those which have been mentioned are 
based on the Vulgate. 

2. In 1523 Sweden separated from Denmark, 
and, in order to secure linguistic as well as political 
independence, Gustav Vasa commanded a trans- 
lation to be undertaken. Two translations were 
ordered—one in the interests of the Church of 
Rome, for which Vasa had recourse to the arch- 
bishop of Upsala; the other, based on Luther’s 
version, which was the work of Laurence Andreas, 
afterwards chancellor. Of the first, no part was 
ever printed. Of the second, the NT was published 
at Stockholm in 1526, and many times reprinted 
since. A few years later (in 1536) the Psalter and 
Sapiential books were translated, and in 1541 the 
first Swedish version of the whole Dible appeared 
at Upsala, the OT being translated from Luther’s 
Bible of 1534 by Laurence Petri and others, and 
the NT being the translation of Andreas already 
mentioned. This is substantially the Bible in use 
at the present day. At the beginning of the 17th 
cent. a committee was appointed to collate various 
editions of Luther with the object of producing 
an improved Swedish version. ‘The results were 
known as the Observationes Strengnenses—so called 
from Petri, bishop of Strengnis; but the edition for 
which the notes were made did not appear till 1617, 
when it was printed at Stockholm. It was prac- 
tically a reprint of the 1541 Bible with certain 
additions, and corrections of typographical errors. 
Several subsequent editions were issued, some of 
them with deviations from the text of the original. 
At the beginning of the 18th century a revision 
was ordered by Charles xI1., and entrusted to 
Benzel, bishop of Strengnis. Very few altera- 
tions from the 1617 text were admitted, and 
the work was published at Stockholm in 1703. 
During the 18th century many editions appeared ; 
but, owing to their cost, the eirculation was not 
large till the Swedish and British and Foreign 
Bible Societies took up the work. They worked 
together for some time, but the connexion be- 
tween them was severed by a difference of opinion 
as to the inclusion or exclusion of the Apocrypha. 
The eurrent translation of the NT appeared in 
1882, and was slightly revised next year, and 
approved. 


LiteRATURE.—Tlerzog, RE3 11]. 146. ; Bagster, The Bible of 
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ix. HUNGARIAN VERSIONS.—1. The introduction 
of Christianity into Hungary towards the end of 
the 10th cent. was soon followed by sermons in the 
vernacular, but Latin still remained the language 
of the Court. The earliest specimens of Hungarian 
which have survived are a funeral oration in a 13th 
cent. MS, and another fragment of the 14th cent. 
on the virginity of Mary. The Hussite movement 
had some effect on Hungary, and some parts of the 
Bible were translated into Hungarian; but the 
inroads of the Turks cheeked any development in 
this direction. The earliest translation of which 
we have any remains dates from the beginning of 
the 15th cent., and was the work of two Francisean 
monks, Thomas and Valentine, who, under stress 
of persecution, fled from Bohemia into Hungary. 
Fragments of their work survive in a Vienna MS 
(No. 47), which contains part of the OT; ina Munich 
MS, dated 1466, which contains the Gospels; and in 
a MS, belonging to the bishop of Stuhlweissenburg, 
containing the Psalms, Canticles, and Gospels. 
The Vienna and Munich MSS were published by 
Dobrentei in 1838-1842. The translation, which is 
based on the Vulgate, is described as terse and exact. 

2. To the beginning of the 15th cent. is to be 
assigned a translation by Ladislaus Batori (ἃ. circa 
1456). Many fragments of this version, including 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and NT, are said by 
Schwicker to survive in the library at Gran. A 
MS of the year 1519 contains a Hungarian version, 
perhaps the one by Ladislaus, complete. An al- 
most complete translation of the Psalms is also to 
be found in a MS of 1522. 

3. The beginning of the 16th cent. was a time of 
great literary activity in Hungary. The earliest 
printing-press in Hungary was established at Ofen 
in 1473, and many others followed in the 16th 
eentury. Theearliest Hungarian book to be printed 
was Komjati’s translation of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
This was followed by a translation of the Acts, the 
work of the same scholar, which was based on the 
Vulgate. This was printed at Cracow in 1538. 
The next translation to appear was one of the 
Gospels by G. Pesti, also based on the Vulgate, but 
a successful rendering, more free and independent 
than that of Komjati. More important was the 
translation of the NT by John Sylvester (Erdési), 
who had been a pupil of Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg, and was commended by him as a man rich in 
knowledge and wisdom. This scholarly but rather 
high-flown translation was printed at Uj-Sziget, 
the first Hungarian Protestant printing-press, in 
1541, and afterwards at Vienna in 1574. A few 
years later (1551-1562) appeared a careful transla- 
tion of the OT and NT, based on the Hebrew, by 
IKXaspar Heltai, also, like Sylvester, a pupil of 
Melanehthon, Other translations followed; but 
none 15 of any importance till we come to that of 
Kaspar Karolyi, the most important Protestant 
translation. ‘This was based on the Hebrew and 
Greek, the Vulgate and other translations being also 
used. It was first printed in 1589-1590 at Visoly near 
to G6nz, and is known as the Visoly Bible. [Ὁ was 
revised in 1608 by Albert Molnar of Szenez, and has 
passed through many editions, and is still in use. 

4, In the beginning of the 17th cent. we have a 
Roman Catholic translation, based on the Vulgate. 
This was the work of a Jesuit, George Kaldi, and 
is a vigorous and faithful version. It was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1625; a second edition followed 
in 1732, and it is still in use amony the Roman 
Catholics, About the middle of the century a 
revision was undertaken by Count Stephen Bethlen 
D'Iktar, who established a printing-press for the 

yurpose at Waradin. The work of printing was 
γαῦ half finished when the town was taken and 
burnt by the Turks in 1660, and nearly half of the 
whole edition was destroyed. 

EXTRA VOL.—27 
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5. During this century the use of the Hungarian 
language spread, though Latin was also used, and 
there was a great increase in the number of printed 
books, At the same time, even as late as 1682, 
we meet with complaints as to the searcity of 
books, for the supply had apparently not kept 
pace with the demand. Towards the end of the 
century a complete Protestant translation of the 
Bible was undertaken by Georg Csipkes of Komorn, 
who had been a student of Hebrew under Leusden 
at Utrecht. This was based on the original lan- 
guages, and finished in 1675. Owing to various 
political and religious obstacles the publication 
was delayed, and it was not till 1715 that arrange- 
ments were made with Vitringa at Leyden for the 
production of an edition of 4000 copies. A large 
number of these were burnt before delivery, by the 
intervention of the Jesuits. 

6. The 18th cent. saw a great decline in the 
interest taken in the Hungarian language and 
literature ; but copies of the Bible were dificult 
to procure, and costly. Steps were therefore taken 
to collect funds for reprinting Karolyi’s trans- 
lation, and this was done five times at Utrecht. 
Three editions also appeared at Basle. 

7. At the beginning of the 19th cent. the British 
and Foreign Bible Society interested itself in the cir- 
culation of Bibles in Hungary as elsewhere, and for 
a time printed them in Hungary itself, because their 
introduction from outside was forbidden. From 
1852 till 1867 no agents of the Society were allowed 
in the country; but with the accession of the em- 
peror Francis Joseph, in 1867, permission to circulate 
copies of the Bible was again given. In 1886, on 
the initiative of a Hungarian scholar, and with the 
help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
revision of the old text was undertaken, and the 
archaisms of IKXarolyi were removed without inter- 
fering with the general vigour of his translation. 
After many delays the first part, the Hexateuch, 
appeared in 1896. A revision of Karolyi’s NT had 
previously been published in 1878 at Budapest. 
In the interests of Roman Catholics, a revision of 
iXaldi’s translation was entrusted by the archbishop 
of Erlau to his secretary Bela Tairkanyi, who, after 
nine years’ work, completed a translation with 
notes, the first edition of which was published at 
Erlau in 1862-1865, and a second edition appeared 
in 1892. Balogh in his account of the version in 
Werzog’s 1.1.5 (ii. p. 118) sums up by saying that, 
between 1541 and 1871, 78 editions of the Hun- 
garian Protestant Bible, and only 8 of the Roman 
Catholic Bible, appeared. 


LitgraTurr.—tilerzog, RES iii, 115 ff.; Schwicker, Geschichte 
der Ungarischen Litieratur; art. ‘Tlongroises Versions’ in 
Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible. 


x. BOHEMIAN VERSIONS.—1. The oldest MSS of 
a Bohemian version of Scripture belong to the 14th 
century. There can be little doubt that the trans- 
lation of some parts of the Bible was made con- 
siderably earlicr, possibly as early as the 10th or 
llth century, for the Eastern Slavs had many 
versions by that time (see vol. iv. p. 863f. ‘Slavonic 
Version’), and the Western Slavs, to whom the 
Bohemians belong, would be sure to follow the 
Eastern branch before long, and certainly had a 
Slavonic liturgy very early. No Mss, however, 
have reached us, for the fragments of a Bohemian 
version of St. John’s Gospel, assigned to the 10th 
cent., are probably a forgery of Manka. 

9, Here, as elsewhere, the Psalter was one of the 
first books to be translated, and we have several 
early MSS of it, two of which are assigned to the 
l4th century. These are the Wittenberg Psalter, 
edited by Gebauer, which contains a Latin Psalter 
and an interlinear Bohemian version, and the rather 
later Clementine Psalter in the University Library 
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at Prague. In all, four different carly translations 


of the Psalter have been distinguished by Gebauer. 
Besides the Psalter, other books of the OT were 
translated in or before the 14th cent., including 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The earliest parts 
of the NT to be translated were the parts used in 
Chureh services, and so it is not surprising that 
traces of Slavonic influence due to the use of a 
Slavonie liturgy should have been found in the 
Bohemian version. The translation was no doubt 
made from the Vulgate; but Vondrak, who has 
carefully examined the text with reference to any 
evidence of Slavonic influences, writes: ‘lt is 
true they took a Latin text for basis, but the 
translator, or rather ‘‘ glosser,” had also a Church 
Slavonic text before him.’ Traces of similar 
influence Vondrak also finds in the Psalter. On 
the other hand, Dobrofsky maintains that there is 
not the slightest trace of Slavonic influence. 

3. Besides translations of the parts of the Gospels 
used in Church services, complete Gospels in 
Bohemian were also extant in the 14th century. 
Wyclif mentions that Annc of Luxemburg, wife of 
Richard 11., had a Gospel i lingua triplict exar- 
atum sctlicet in lingua Bohemica, Teutonica, ct 
Latina, about the year 1380. To a slightly later 
date belong the MSS at Dresden (c. 1400), Leit- 
meritz (6. 1411), and Olmutz (1417). The text of 
these MSS is, according to Leskien, a ‘ conglomera- 
tion of the already extant older translations of 
single books of the Bible made by different persons 
at different times in different recensions.’ 

The important point is that the text of all these 
MSS is older than the time of Hus. He ‘did 
almost as much for his native tongue as Luther 
for German. Hecorrected the translation of the 
Bible, rearranged the Bohemian alphabet, and 
fixed the orthography.’ This revision had some 
reference to the Vulgate as the underlying text, 
but was directed mainly to removing obsolete 
words and expressions. During the interval which 
separated the death of Husin 1415 from the first 
printed Bohemian Bible in 1488, many revisions of 
the text took place, and many MSS of this period, 
both of the whole Bible and of the NT, are men- 
tioned by Dobrofsky, all dependent on the Vulgate. 
Some of these are only copies of other MSS, while 
others contain independent translations. 

4, In 1487 the first printing-press was established 
at Prague, and next year appeared the first edition 
of the Bohemian Bible, interesting as ‘the first 
instance on record of the application of the newly 
invented art of printing to the multiplication of 
the Seriptures in a living tongue.’ On this first 
edition, with only slight alterations and correc- 
tions, many later editions are based. The edition 
of the NT which appeared in 1518 is interesting 
as the first work of the ‘United Brethren’ carried 
out by order of Lucas of Pragne. But this and 
subsequent revisions were relatively unimportant 
when compared with the so-called ‘Kralitz or 
Brothers’ Bible,’ published in six volumes at Kralitz 
in Moravia (1579-1593). This work is described 
as ‘an eternal monument of the beauty of the 
3ohemian language,’ for which the United Brethren 
did so much. The work was superintended by 
John Blahoslayv, ‘the first profound student of the 
Bohemian language,’ who himself translated the 
NT from the Greek (1564). In the translation of 
the OT thirteen scholars besides Blahoslav took 
part. The Hebrew text of the Antwerp Polyglott 
was used as a basis, but previous Bohemian versions 
are also quoted. 

5. The disastrous battle of the White Mountain 


labours: one especially, Andrew Konias, probably 
the greatest book-burner whom the world has ever 
seen, boasted that he had been instrumental in 
destroying 60,000 volumes.’ Owing to the pro- 
seription of the national language in 1621, and the 
activity of the Jesuits just mentioned, the circula- 
tion of the Bohemian version languished. But a 
demand on the part of Roman Catholics led to 
the publication of the so-called ‘Wenzel Bible,’ 
edited by Jesuits (1677-1715). The text of the 
Venice edition of 1506 was used as a basis, but the 
Brothers’ Bible was also used. Another Catholic 
edition, which is a revision of the Wenzel Bible, 
was the work of Durich and Prochaska (1778-1780), ᾿ 
and this in turn was again revised by Prochaska, 
the NT appearing in 1786 and the whole Bible in 
1804. In 1808 Palkovitch published a reprint of the 
text of the Kralitz Bible, with a list of words which 
had become obsolete, and this was circulated later 
by means of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

LirrRATORE.—~- Dobrofsky, Geschichte der Bohm. Sprache ; 
Vondrak, Die Spuren der altkirchenslavischen Evangelien- 
uibersetcung in der altbohmischen Literatur; Morfill, Slavonic 
Literature; numerous articles in the Archiv fur Slavische 
Philologie [see especially Supplementband, pp. 145, 146] and 


in the Centralblait fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1897; Leskien in 
Uerzor, LH 3 iii, 161 ff. 


xi, PoLISH VERSIONS.—1. The earliest specimen 
of the Polish language which has survived is the 
well-known Florian Psalter, so called because it 
was discovered at the monastery of St. Florian 
near to Linz in Austria. This MS (St. Florian 
111, 206) is trilingual, richly illuminated, in two 
columns. ‘The versions represented are Latin, 
Polish, and German, a verse in Latin being fol- 
lowed first by a Polish and then by a German 
rendering of the same verse. It is uncertain 
whether the letter M and the arms of Anjou found 
in the MS signify that it belonged to Margaret 
the first wife of Louis king of Hungary and 
Poland, and daughter of Charles Iv., or refer to 
Mary the sister of the Polish queen Hedwig of 
Anjou, and daughter of king Louis. In either 
case the date would be about the same, viz. the 
middle of the 14th century. It is asserted by 
Leciejewski that it is a copy of a much older text, 
and the version may well ie referred to the 13th 
cent., to the end of which Macieowski assigns a 
version of Ps 50. The St. Florian Psalter shows a 
very close adherence to the Latin, and also a use 
of the Bohemian version. It is sometimes called 
the Psalter of queen Margaret, and has been care- 
fully edited by Nehring. 

2. Another important MS is the so-called Bible 
of queen Sophia, now in the library at Saros Patak 
in Hungary. According to a 16th cent. statement 
it was written for Sophia, the fourth wife of 
Jagello, about the year 1455. Other authorities 
date it a century earlier. This MS was edited by 
Malecki in 1872. It is perhaps copied from a 
complete Polish Bible, but is itself very incom- 
plete, containing only the earlier books of the OT 
(according to Morfill, the whole Pentateuch; ac- 
cording to Leskien, Genesis only), Joshua, Ruth, 
Kings (and, according to Leskien, also Chronicles), 
and fragments of other books of the OT. The 
writing of five different scribes is traceable in the 
MS. ‘The translation it contains is based on the 
Bohemian version, with occasional reference to 
the Vulgate. 

3. Various other Polish translations were made 
after the beginning of the 16th cent., ‘ the classical 


' age of Polish literature,’ as it has been called. 
| The first was a translation of the NT, the work of 


in 1620 was followed by the crushing out of! a Lutheran, Seklucyan, a competent Greek scholar, 


the Bohemian nationality. 
language were hunted up in all quarters and 
burned. The Jesuits were very active in these 


‘Books in the Chekh | whose translation was ‘made from the Greek, with 


the use of the Latin and other versions.’ This 
was printed at Kénigsberg in 1551. The first 
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version of the whole Bible was published at 
Cracow ten years later. This, the ‘Old Cracow’ 
Bible, was ‘intended ior Roman Catholic use; but 
the Pope refused to sanction it, because of the use 
made in it of the Bohemian Bible. The next im- 
portant edition is the so-called Radzivil or Brest 
Bible, published at Brest for the Calvinists in 
1563, at the expense of Prince Nicholas Radzivil. 
The son of this prince, who,;was a Roman Catholic, 
on his father’s death bought up and burnt all 
copies of this translation. This version claimed 
to be based on the original texts, Hebrew and 
Greek, but was regarded as Socinian in places. It 
did not, however, satisfy this sect, for whom a ver- 
sion was made by Budny in 1570 ‘from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,’ and this was reprinted, with 
certain changes, in 1572. Another Socinian trans- 
lation appeared in 1577. 

4. Another important translation made from the 
original language was that published at Dantzig 
in 1632, and afterwards reprinted. A large number 
of copies of this edition were bought up and burnt 
by the Jesuits. At the -beginning of the 19th 
cent. the text of the Dantzig Bible was adopted 
by the Berlin Bible Society for the edition ciren- 
lated by that Society. 

5. Of Catholic translations the first to be noticed 
ig the Leopolita Bible, the translation of John of 
Lemberg, based on the Vulgate, and published in 
1561. But the most important of the Cathole 
versions is that made by Jacob Wuyck, and pub- 
lished at Cracow in 1599. This was based on the 
Vulgate; but use was made by the translator of 
the original text, and also of previously existing 
Polish translations. It was sanetioued by Pope 
Clement VIII., and has been often reprinted. At 
the beginning of the 19th cent. the text of this 
edition was used by the St. Petersburg Bible 
Society in 1813, and it has since been reprinted 
and widely circulated. 

LITeRATURE. — Herzog, RES ii. 165ff.; mamerous articles 
in the Archiv fir Slavisehe Philologie; Morfill, Slavonic 
Literature. 


xii, RUSSIAN VERSIONS.—The early history of 
the Bible in Russia is dealt with, in regard to its 
origin, and the MSS in which the version is pre- 
served, in vol. iv. p. 863f. In the present article 
the history may be taken up with the first edition 
of the Bible, and continued to the present day. 

l. The first Russian book was an Apostol (the 
name given to the MS or volume which con- 
tained the Acts, Cath. Epp., and St. Paul’s 
Epistles), printed at Moseow in 1564. The inno- 
vation of printing was not well received, and the 
printers, 'l‘heodorof and Mstislavetz, had to flee 
from Moscow into Lithuania. Were editions of 
the Gospels (1569), the Apostol (1574), and, finally 
(1581), of the whole Bible appeared. 

This last is thefamous Ostrog bible, so called from 
the place at which it was printed, the first complete 
printed Bible in Slavonic. Yor tlis work, brought 
vut under the auspices of Constantine, prince of 
Ostrog, various MSS of the Slavonic were used; 
the Slavonic text was compared with the Greek, 
and sometimes with the Latin ; modern expressions 
were substituted for those wlich were obsolete, 
and therefore often unintelligible ; and errors were 
corrected. Another work—tle Dible of Skorina, 
(Prague, 1517-1525)—emphasized the growing ueced 
of a translation into the ordinary language of the 
time, and a few years later Gregory's version of 
the Gospels (1556-1561) marks the first defimite 
beginning of a translation into Russian, as dis- 
tinguished from Old Slavonic. The printine-press 
was re-established at Moscow by Ivan the Terrible 
(1533-1584), but the prejudice against introducing 
correcblons caused tle perpetuation of tle mistakes 
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found in the Slavonic MSS. At last the agitation 
for, at any rate, necessary reforms became powerful 
enough to be eflectual. In this agitation the famous 
Nicon, who became patriarch of Russia in 1652, 
took a prominent part. Scholars were sammoned 
to Moscow, and in 1653 Greek MSS were brouglit 
from Mt. Athos. This revision was the beginning 
of dissent in Russia, for many adhered to the use 
of the unrevised books. In face of the opposition, 
progress was slow, and it was not till 1674 that a 
revision of the Slavonic Bible according to the 
Greek text was ordered, and begun under the 
superintendence of Epiphanius Slavenetzki. In 
1683 a translation of the Psalter into Russian by 
Pheersof appeared. 

2. The age of Peter the Great marked an epoch 
in the history of the Bible, as in other things. He 
revised the alphabet, removing some letters and 
introducing the character with which the reader of 
modern Russian is familiar, but the Old Slavonic 
remained in use for ecclesiastical purposes. In 
1712 a revision of the text was ordered by Peter 
the Great, but the printing of this revised edition 
wasdelayed byhisdeath. Hissnecessor, Catherine, 
continued the support given by her predecessor ; 
but it was not till Ehzabeth’s reign that anything 
efleetive was done, owing to the persistent opposi- 
tion to the work of revision. In 1744 Elizabeth 
ordered the Synod to proceed with the work, and 
finally in 1751 appeared the so-called Bible of 
Elizabeth. With very few changes this is the 
Bible in ordinary use in Russia at the present 
time, the text of the sccond edition of Elizabeth’s 
Bible (1756) being the one adopted. 

ὃ. The reign of Alexander I. (1801-1825) marks 
the next event of importance in connexion with 
the Bible, viz. the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Society. This was in the first instance 
due to the energy of John Paterson, an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with 
the warm support of the emperor the first depdt 
of the Hussian Bible Society was opened at 
St. Petersburg in 1813. In 1818 the first edition 
of the Gospels In Slavonic and Russian was 
printed, in 1822 an edition of the NT followed, 
and a beginning was made on the OT, a Psalter 
appearing in the same year. But the work of 
the Society was to be shortlived. It met with 
opposition frem rationalists on the one hand and 
conservative Bible students on the other, and fell 
into disfavour also with the emperor on the sug- 
gestion that there was about it somewhat of the 
nature of a secret political society. It 1824 the 
work of translation was discontinued, and the 
existing copies burnt; and two years later the 
Society was finally dissolved by the emperor 
Nicholas, after having during its short existence 
translated parts of the Bible into fourteen new 
languages, and circulated nearly a niillion copies 
of the Bible or some parts of it in twenty-six 
different languages or dialects. 

4. But the demand for Russian Pibles continued 
to be keenly felt; and Philaret, the famous bishop 
of Moscow, made attempts, but without mueli sue- 
cess, to prosecute the work of translation. The 
first attempt to translate the OT from the Tebrew 
orlginel into Russian was made by Pavski, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Academy of Sit. Peters: 
burg; but this work was not for general use. 
Sinilar work was being done by Macarius, and 
lis translation was submitted to the Holy Synod, 
With a representation as to the urgent need of 
completing the Russian translation. At last the 
Syned was moved to action, and in 1860 the 
| translation of the Gospels appeared, followed, in 
| 1862, by the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The 
| first part of the OT to be published was the Penta- 
'teuch in 1868, but the whole work was only com- 
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pleted in 1875, nearly twenty years after the 
passing of the original resolution of the Synod in 
1857. This was the first translation approved by 
the Czar and the Synod, and is in ordinary use. 
A translation of the OT made from the Hebrew 
into Russian by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (London, 1875) was not allowed to cireu- 
late, but the same Society was allowed to print 
the translation made by the Synod, and to circu- 
late it without the Apocrypha of the Greek and 
Latin Bibles translated by the Synod. 
LITERATURE.—This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener’s Introduction, ii. 157 ff.; art. by the present writer 
in the Church Quarterly Review, October 1895 [from which the 


above facts are summarized], and the Literature there referred 
to; Nestle, Urtext, etc., 211 ff.; Kean, The Bible in Russia. 


xlli. MODERN GREEK VERSIONS.—1. The earliest 
translation into modern Greek dates from 1547, 
when the Pentateuch, the five ‘Rolls,’ and the 
other parts of the OT read in the Jewish services 
were translated from the Hebrew, and printed at 
Constantinople, in three columns which contained 
the Spanish, modern Greek, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. All three columins were printed in 
Hebrew characters; but the edition had no wide- 
spread circulation, and had a literary rather than 
a religious value. 

2. The first really important translation was that 
of the New Testament made by Maximus Callipoli. 
This was printed at Geneva in 1638 at the expense 
of the Government of the United Provinces, and 
contains an introduetory preface by Cyril Luear, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who had studied at 
Geneva. This translation, in the Greek of the 
17th cent., follows closely the original text; and 
of the edition of 1500 copies many were by per- 
mission distributed in the East. 

3. The translation of Maximus was reprinted in 
1703 in London at the expense of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, after having been re- 
vised by Seraphim; and after further correction by 
Anastasius and Kollettis an edition was published 
at Halle in 1710 at the queen of Prussia’s expense. 

In Greece the favourable reception originally 
given to Maximus’ work was moditied later, on the 
ground that it was made in a dialect, and there- 
fore not generally intelligible. The real under- 
lying ground of opposition was distrust of Pro- 
testant influence. Whatever the cause, the cir- 
culation of Seraphini’s work was forbidden by the 
patriarch Gabriel, as that of Maximus had been 
earlier. 

The influence of the British and Forcign Bible 
Society at the beginning of the 19th cent. made 
the matter of a modern Greek version again 
wominent. In 1810 Maximus’ translation of the 

ew Testament was reprinted, and several editions 
were circulated before 1830, the necessary per- 
nission having been obtained from the patriarch 
Cyril in 1814. 


4, But the need of revision was recognized, and | 


accordingly in 1819 the archimandrite Hilarion 
was entrusted with the work, the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the revision being undertaken by the 
learned archbishop Constantius of Sinai.  Cer- 
tain difficulties arose as to the inclusion of the 
OT Apocrypha, for Hilarion’s version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint. Ulti- 
mately it was decided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that the translation of the Old 
Testament should be made from the Hebrew, and 
the headquarters of the work were established at 
Corfu. Here two English scholars, with a know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and with the help of other 
scholars, including two learned Greeks, Bambas 
and Tipaldo, began the work, using not only the 
liebrew, but the French translation of Martin, 
the Italian of Diodati, the Septuagint, Vulgate, 


and other versions. Parts of the Old Testament 
(e.g. the Psalms) were printed and circulated as 
they were finished, and by 1836 the whole Old 
Testament was completed. The New Testament 
translation of Hilarion was also revised by Bambas, 
and an edition appeared in 1848. This ‘revision 
is considered so correct and idiomatic that it has 
now completely superseded that of Hilarion.’ 

As once before, so again, a reaction set in against 
Western intluences, and Biblical translations were 
forbidden in the Orthodox Church. But, in spite 
of this, the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tinued to print translations into modern Greek.* 

Lirenature.—Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique, 1885-1895 ; 
Bagster, Bible of Every Land; Nestle, Urtext, etc. p. 178 fi. ; 
Bible Society Reporter for Jan. and May 1902. 
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i. Definition. 
ii. Origin, 
iii, Value. 
iv. Reception and influence, 
v. Classification. 
Literature. 

i. DEFINITION.—The history of the word ‘ Apo- 
crypha’ accounts for its various uses, and its ety- 
mology explains its diverse meanings (see art. 
APOCRYPHA in vol. i. p. 112). ‘Apocryphal’ was 
a title of honour when it was applied to writings 
which were hidden on account of the unique value 
of their contents; their secret doctrines imparted 
to them a special authority (auctoritas secreta), 
But ‘apocryphal’ was a term of reproach when it 
was apphed to writings which were hidden on 
account of the heterodoxy of their contents; their 
heretical teaching rendered them specially harm- 
ful. An approximation of the two opposite senses 
of ‘apocryphal’ may, however, be traced ; for the 
secrecy which was originally a claim to peculiar 
regard soon became a mark of inferiority, owing 
to the suspicion which rests on books of hidden 
origin. From these differences in the application 
of the word it is not difficult to understand how it 
came to pass that Gospels which were held in high 
esteem, as, ¢.g., by Gnostic sects, were condemned 
by the Christian Chureh and declared to be un- 
worthy of a place in the Canon, notwithstanding 
that for some of them Apostolic authorship was 
claimed ; it is also not difficult to understand how 
Gospels, which were not condemned for their false 
teaching, were excluded from the Canon because of 
their inferiority to the writings of the four Evan- 
gelists. Hence ‘apocryphal,’ whichjin the early 
Fathers means heretical, acquired the sense of wn- 
canonical, which it now most frequently bears. 

Under the heading of ‘Apoeryphal Gospels’ it 
is customary to include all extra-canonical writings 
which claim to be Gospels, whether they are rivals 
of or supplements to the canonical Gospels, whether 
they are dependent on or independent of the writ- 
ings of the four Evangelists, whether the tradition 
they embody has the appearance of being authen- 
tic or is manifestly fictitious. But when the term 
‘apocryphal’ has this wider denotation, it has a 
narrower connotation. To Jerome this extension 
of the meaning of the word is generally ascribed, 
for he applies it to those Jewish writings which 
had a place in the LXX Greek version of the OT 
but were not included in the twenty-two books of 
the Hebrew Canon (Prologus Galeatus : ‘ Quidquid 
extra hos cst, inter ἀπόκρυφα esse ponendum’). 
Nevertheless, Jerome held that some of the OT 
apocryphal books might be read ‘ for the edilica- 

* These were sanctioned on condition that the ancient Greek 
text. was printed in parallel columns with the modern Greek 
version. But in 1901 ecclesiastical and patriotic prejudices were 
roused by a modern version or ‘paraphrase,’ circulated at the 
expense of queen Olga, and, in consequence, the circulation of 


any Greek version except the ancient Greek text has been de- 
nounced by the Synod and prohibited by the Government. 
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tion of the people, not for confirming the authority 
of Church dogmas’ (Prol. to Books of Solomon) ; 
his description of these non-canonical books as 
apocryphal does not therefore imply that he 
condemned them as false and worthless. This 
must be borne in mind when ‘apocryphal’ is de- 
fined as uncanonical in its application to Gospels. 
Apocryplial Gospels are uncanonical Gospels; but 
all uncanonical Gospels are not necessarily apo- 
eryphal in the bad meaning which adheres to 
the word. A Gospel may be neither spurious nor 
heretical, though it is apocryphal; it may be 
based upon a genuine tradition, though it is un- 
canonical, 

ii, ORIGIN.—The resemblances and the varia- 
tions in the Synoptic Gospels furnish a problem 
which requires for its solution either an oral tra- 
dition which gradually became as stereotyped as 
though it had been written, or documentary 
sources modified by oral traditions. Most critics 
recognize elements of truth in the oral as well 
as in the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels. Those who adopt the documentary hypo- 
thesis allow for the influence of traditions current 
in the Church, though not committed to writing. 
The problem presented by the apocryphal Gospels 
is to determine how far their additions to the nar- 
ratives of the four Evangelists are derived from au- 
thentic sources, also to decide how far the fictitious 
accretions are due to fraudulent intentions or the 
heretical tendencies of the respective writers. The 
external evidence for tlie existence of an apocryphal 
Gospel must be weighed together with the evidence 
derived from a careful study of its contents before 
any judgment can be pronounced as to its origin. 
But no pre-judgment of the issue in any particular 
case is involved in the statement of some general 
considerations which must guide every such in- 
quiry. The author of Supernatural Religion thinks 
that ‘apologetic critics’ are prejudiced by ‘can- 
onical glamour’; but there may be an unreason- 
able bias against as well as a reasonable presump- 
tion in favour of the canonical Gospels. The rever- 
ence they enjoyed for centuries is a significant fact, 
and is not satisfactorily accounted for by the state- 
ment that they were ‘more fortunate’ than the 
Gospels which were never included in the Canon of 
Scripture (The Gospel according to Peter, p. 132). 
The claim of an uncanonical Gospel to represent 
an early form of the Christian tradition cannot 
be dismissed on ὦ priori grounds, nor can it be 
admitted without the most thorough investigation. 
The author may have derived the narratives of 
unrecorded incidents in the life of Jesus, or the 
reports of His unwritten sayings, from sources 
unknown to the four Evangelists. Jesus did 
‘many other things’ (Jn 21°) than those which 
the canonical Gospels relate; before St. Luke 
wrote the Third Gospel many had ‘taken in hand 
to draw up’ similar, if less complete, narratives 
(Lk 1}. oreover, the manufacture of fanciful 
traditions is not always to be ascribed to the zeal 
of heretics, but sometimes to an eager desire to 
satisfy — without critical discrimination between 
the nucleus of fact and the embellishments of 
fiction—ceuriosity in regard to those periods in our 
Lord’s life about which the four Evangelists tell us 
nothing. Pseudo-Matthew had persuaded himself 
that the motive which impelled him to write was 
love for Christ (Liber de infantia Marie: ‘amor 
ergo Christi est, cwi satisfecimus’). But before any 
apocryphal Gospel is assumed to contain an earlier 
and purer form of the Evangelic tradition it must 
be examined in the light of indisputable evidence 
that writers of Gnostic tendencies (cf. Epiph. Her. 
xxvi. 8, 12) published fictitious and pseudepigraphic 


works to support their peculiar tenets, claiming | 


that their works imparted knowledge, secretly 
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handed down to them, of the things hidden by 
Jesus from the multitude to whom He spoke in 
riddles which none but His most favoured ; ἜΤΗ Νὰ 
understood. Origen (ς. 240) says: ‘ There are some 
believers exactly like drunken people who treat 
with violence their own body, for they falsify and 
alter the text of tlie Gospels three or four times, 
in order that they may evade its remonstrances’ 
(contra Celsum, ii. 27. See Harnack, Chron. i. 590). 

The variations in the texts of such apocryphal 
Gospels as are cxtant in different recensions can- 
not, in the judgment of Tischendorf, be explained 
as unintentional alterations; often the sense of a 
passage is completely altered, these Gospels being 
treated with a freedom which is inconceivable on 
the supposition that they were held in as high 
esteem as the canonical Gospels (de νυ. Apoer. 
oriqine et usu, p. 121: § Fraudis apocrypha (evan- 
gelia) conyneuntur ex mira qua laborant textus 
ambiguitate, a qua immensum canonica differunt, 
quamquam et wsa haud caiqua lectionum varie- 
tate premuntur’). The authors of the apocryphal 
Gospels, whether they were influenced by dogmatic 
motives or by a desire to satisfy curiosity, adopted, 
as Hofmann points out, similar methods of com- 
position. In both classes of writings there are 
some stories which are pure inventions, but there 
are others in which a causa media may be dis- 
covered. Sometimes elaborate narratives are de- 
veloped out of a mere allusion in the canonical 
Gospels, sometimes words of Jesus are transformed 
into deeds, sometimes a slavishly literal fulfilment 
of an OT prophecy is recorded, and sometimes 
Jesus is represented as working marvels closely 
resembling and frequently surpassing OT miracles 
(Herzog, PRE? i. 655). 

111. VALUE.— The revival of interest in the 
apocryphal writings of the NT is due partly to 
the discovery of new documents, and partly to 
the attraction exerted upon the minds of many 
scholars by the fascinating and complex problem 
of the literary origin of the Gospels. Amongst 
the questions upon which light is sought are the 
following: Do these uncanonical Gospels impart 
any additional knowledge of the words and works 
of the Lord Jesus? In this respect it is generally 
agreed that their value is slight. Do they help to 
establish any theory of the origin of the Gospels? 
In this respect their value differs greatly: until 
more complete and more accurate texts of some of 
these Gospels are accessible it is impossible to ex- 
press any positive judgment in regard to their 
relation to the canonical Gospels. It may, how- 
ever, be said that the theory of a common oral 
tradition deserves more careful consideration than 
it has received from some modern critics, whose 
arguments are valid only on the assumption that 
priority to the canonical Gospels and direct depend- 
ence on them are the only possible alternatives. 

Tle apocryphal Gospels contain information 
which is of considerable value to the student of 
the manners and customs of the Jews in early 
Christian times. It is true that their statements 
are sometimes in flagrant contradiction to history ; 
but it is, as a rule, not difficult to discover the 
dogmatic bias which led to a perversion of the 
facts. When no such motive is discernible, and 
the details given violate neither psychological nor 
historical probability, the writer’s source may be 
an authentic tradition. For example, the setting 
of some of the fabulous stories of our Lord’s child- 
hood las an interest for the antiquarian who 
regards the fantastic miracles as quite incredible. 
It is also probable that, in the near future, these 
Gospels will prove of even greater value to his- 
torians as they strive to disperse the gloom which 
still hangs over the first two centuries of the 
Christian era,—the period when heretical ten- 
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dencies appeared within the Church, and heretical 
sects were formed outside it. In the controversy 
which has arisen on this question there has been 
on the one side a tendency to forget that in the 
4th cent. opinions might be regarded as heterodox 
which were not so regarded in the 2nd cent. ; but 
on the other side there has been a tendency to 
claim the sanction of the early Church for later 
forms of asceticism and Gnosticism, on the in- 
sufficient ground that some of these Gospels which 
originated in heretical circles found some favour 
amongst Christians. Von Dobschiitz, who has 
studied these writings from this point of view, 
lias called attention to facts which have an im- 
portant bearing on the discussion, as, ¢.g., that the 
adherents of Gnosticism who claimed to belong to 
the Christian Church, and sought to propagate 
their peculiar views within its borders, did not of 
their own accord leave the Church,—it was the 
Church that excluded them ; also that the Docetic 
type of Christianity current in Egypt at the end 
of the Ist and at the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
was at a very early date discredited as heretical, 
though it long continued to dominate Christian 
thought as expressed in Christian art (Theol. Lit.- 
Zeitung, 1903, No, 12). 

In this article the contents of the various apo- 
eryphal Gospels are given, sometimes in full, but 
always in suflicient detail to enable the reader to 
judge of their worth. This course has been taken 
in the belief that first-hand acquaintance with 
these writings establishes, by contrast, the unique 
value of the canonical Gospels, and furnishes the 
most conclusive refutation of the theories which 
seek to lift these extravagant stories to the same 
level as the narratives of the four Evangelists. To 
pass from the NT to these apocryphal Gospels, in 
so far as they embody independent traditions, in- 
volves a coniplete change of psychological climate. 
The wisdom of Westeott’s words is confirmed by 
recent research: ‘The completeness of the anti- 
thesis which these spurious stories offer to the 
Divine record appears at once—if we may beallowed 
for a moment to compare light with darkness—in 
relation to the treatment of the three great ele- 
ments of the Gospel history—Miracles, Parables, 
and Propliecy, the lessons of power, of nature, and 
of providence. In the apocryphal miracles we tind 
no worthy conception of the laws of providential 
interference ; they are wrought to supply personal 
wants, or to gratify private feelings, and often 
are positively immoral. Nor, again, is there any 
spiritual element in their working. . . . The apo- 
cryphal Gospels are also entirely without parables ; 
they exhibit no sense of those deeper relations 
between nature and man— between corruption 
and sin—which are so frequently declared in the 
Synoptic Gospels. . . . Yet more, they do not 
recognize the office of Prophecy. History in them 
becomes a mere collection of traditions, and is 
regarded neither as the fulfilment of the past nor 
as the type of the future’ (Introd. to Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D). 

iv. RECEPTION AND INFLUENCE. —In tracing 
the influence of these writings no question arises, 
as in regard to the OT Apocrypha, of their recep- 
tion by any section of the Church as canonical or 
deutero-canonical books. In the 2nd cent. four 
Gospels, and only four, were recognized, There is 
also ample evidence, as will hereafter be manifest, 
that most of the apocryphal Gospels have always 
been condemned by orthodox Christians. A few, 
however, had an extensive and early circulation 
amongst Christians in the East: for example, the 


Protevangelium of James was read in churches in | 


the 4th cent., and was translated into the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Coptic languages. Details of such 
usage will be given in the notes on the several 
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Gospels; but in general it may be said that these 
writings were condemned by the Western Church 
until the Middle Ages, when a sufficient period of 
time had elapsed for their origin to be forgotten. 
Pseundo-Chrysostom (6. 600) is said to have made 
use of the apocryphal Gospels of the Childhood 
of Jesus, and from the 10th cent. onwards they 
formed the material for legendary poems and 
miracle-plays, whilst some of their traditions were 
embodied in paintings and other works of art. 
The first of a series of Latin poems by Hroswitha 
(d. 968), a Saxon nun, is based on the fictitious 
accounts given in these Gospels of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. Vincent of Beauvais, a Do- 
minican, did much to popularize these apocry- 
phal stories by including many of them in his 
Speculum Majus (c. 1250); the third part of this 
work, the Speculum Historiale, contains twelve 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, and 
several from the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
In the 14th cent. the Speculum ITistoriate was 
translated into French and other European lan- 
guages. In his Speculum Sanctorwm de Voragine 
(ἃ. 1298) made use of almost the whole of the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and of a few 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo - Matthew. 
This work, better known as the Lcgenda Aurea, 
and the Speculum Historiale of Vincent were 
amongst the ‘earliest printed books in the 15th 
cent.; they are tle chief sources from which many 
popular Roman Catholic compilations of these 
stories are derived. Yet Vincent put the Gospels 
he made use of into the category of ‘doubtful’ 
writings; and amongst Roman Catholic divines 
who have denounced them as unauthoritative, 
Tappenhorn mentions Alcuin (d. 804), St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (ἃ. 1158), and Thomas Aquinas 
(4. 1274). As recently as 1884, Pope Leo XIII. 
reafirmed the judgment of the learned Pope 
Benedict XIVv., whaali declares the Protevangelium 
of James and other works on the Nativity of Mary 
to be ‘impure sources of tradition’ (de festis 
B.M.V. lib. 11. cap. 9: ‘Cum plures _seribere 
woluerint, cx turbidis F hes que tradidcrunt, 
hausisse videntur’). "'Vappenhorn, whose work is 
published with episcopal authority, laments that 
these fictions are often accepted as embodying 
‘ancient} and pious traditions.’ ‘The veil which 
the Holy Spirit in the Gospels has drawn over the 
birth and early life of the Mother of God, we 
ought not to try to remove by means of untrust- 
worthy, apocryphal narratives’ (Ausserbiblische 
Nachrichten, p. 18 f.). 

Some of the fables of these Gospels are found in 
the ISoran, as, ¢.g., the vow of Mary’s mother to 
consecrate her virgin daughter to the teniple- 
service, the feeding of Mary by an angel, the use 
of rods to discover by lot a guardian for Mary, 
the making by the boy Jesus of twelve sparrows 
out of clay, etc. IKessius, the famous commen- 
tator on the Koran, refers in his notes to more 
of these stories (οἷ. Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apoer. 
Gospels in ‘Texts and Studies,’ Iv. 11. ; 1896). 

v. CLASSIFICATION.—There is an article on the 
GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS in vol. 111. p. 544 {f., and an 
account of the Gospel of Marcion in art. LUKE 
(GOSPEL OF), ib. p. 168f. Separate articles on the 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS (see above, 
p- 338 4f.), and on the Gospel of ‘Tatian (see art. 
DIATESSARON, below, p. 451ff.), appear in the 
present volume. In the present article the most 
important of the apocryphal Gospels, other than 


‘those above mentioned, will be treated in the 


following order :— a 
A. Gospels (or fragments of Gospels) which, in 
the opinion of some critics, embody an early tradi- 
tion, aud rival the canonical Gospels. In regard 
lo the date, character, and tendencies of Lhese 
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Gospels there has, however, been much contro- 
versy ; they are known as— 


1. Gospel according to the Egyptians. 
2. Gospel according to Peter. 
3. Faytim Gospel Fragment. 


B. Gospels which claim to fill up the gaps in 
our knowledge of the parents of Jesus, or of His 
infaney and childhood, viz.— 


1, Protevangelium of James, including the 
Latin recensions known as— 
(a) Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 
(5) Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
2 Gospel according to Thomas. 
3. Arabic Gospel of the Childhood. 
4, Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter. 
δ. The Departure of Mary (Transitus Marie). 


C. Gospels whose heretical origin is universally 
acknowledged, viz.— 


1. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 
2. Gospel according to Philip. 

3. Gospel according to Matthias. 
4, Gospel according to Basilides. 


D. Gospels of which almost nothing is known ex- 
cept their name. These will be mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, and, as far as possible, described. 


LITERATURE.—In 1552 Bibliander’s edition of the ‘ Protevan- 
gclium Jacobi’ appeared; this work is also the only Gospel 
in the earliest collection of NT Apocrypha: <dApoerypha, h.e. 
narrationes de Christo, Maria, Joseph, cognatione et familia 
Christi, extra Biblia, etc., 1564, added by M. Neander Soravi- 
ensis to his Caeteehesis Mart. Lutheri parva. Fabricius 
published the first critical edition in 1703: Codex apocryphus 
NT’; this work is the basis of Jones’ 4A New and Full Method 
of settling the Canonical Authority of the NT, and of Birch’s 
Auctarium cod. apocr, NT Fabriciant. In 1832 Thilo’s Codex 
Apocryphus NT appeared with valuable Prolegomena; this 
work is the basis of Borberg’s Dibliothek der NL Apokryphen, 
and of Brunet’s Les évangiles apocryphes. A new impetus to 
the study of these writings was imparted by the publication of 
the results of Tischendort’s learned researches: Hvangelia 
Apocrypha, 1858, 2nd ed, 1876; this standard edition was pre- 
ceded by Tischendorf’s prize essay: de Evang. Apocr. origine 
et usu, 18515 in the same author's Wann wurden urnscre 
Evangelicn verfasst ? there is a chapter on ‘ Apocr. Literatur.’ 
flilgenfeld’s NT extra canonem receptum, 4th ed. 1884, contains, 
in the section entitled ‘Librorum Deperditorum Fragmenta,’ 
learned notes on some of these Gospels. 

In recent years elaborate investigations of the apocryphal 
Gospels have been published. Invaluable to all students are 
those found in Harnack’s Altehristliche Litteraturgeschichte 
and Zahn’s Geschichte des NI Kanons. Woltzmann’s EHin- 
leitung in das NT, 3rd ed. 1892, contains an appendix on the 
‘NT Apocrypha.’ Admirable introductions to these Gospels, 
with complete translations of their contents, are given in Die 
Apokryphen des Neuen Testaments —a comprehensive work 
shortly to be published under the editorship of Dr. Hennecke, 
who, with Prof. A. Meyer, has contributed the greater part of 
the section on the apocryphal Gospels. 

Preuschen’s Antilegomena: Die Reste der ausserkanonischen 
Hvangelien und urchristlichen Ueberlieferungen, presents a 
critically edited text of the extant fragments of these writings. 
The Syriac Versions are brought within the student’s reach by 
Wright’s Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the NT’, 
and his articles in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 1865; the 
pate Versions by Forbes Robinson’s Coptic Apocryphal 

ospels. 

Other works are: Hofmann, Leben Jesu nach den Apokry- 
phen, 1851; Kleuker, Ueber die Apokryphen des ΝΊ ; Tappe- 
horn, Ausserbiblisehe Nachrichten (a Roman Catholic work); 
Pons, Recherches sur les apocryphes dunouveau Test.; Nicholas, 
tudes sur les Hvangiles Apocryphes; Variot, Les évangiles 
apocryphes (a Roman Catholic work); Barnes, Canonical and 
Uncanonical Gospels ; Baring-Gould, Lost and Hostile Gospels ; 
Kllicott, ‘On the Apocr. Gospels’ in Cambridge Essays, 1856; 
Kruger, ‘The Apocr. Gospels’ in Gillett’s translation of Early 
Christian Literature; Cruttwell, ‘Early Apocr. Literature’ in 
A Literary History of Early Christiamty ; Westcott, ‘On some 
of the Apocryphal Gospels’ in Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D; Salmon, ‘Apocryphal and Heretical 
Gospels’ in Introduction to the NT, lect. xi.; Orr, NT’ Apocry- 
phat Writings, with brief and scholarly notes—a volume of the 
‘Temple Bible’; [Lone’s ‘catchpenny’ Apecr. New Testament 
is sufficiently described by Orr as ‘critically worthless.’ Excel- 
lent English translations are given in Walker’s Apocryphal 
Gospels, Acts and Revelations (Ante-Nicene Christian Library) ; 
mee 1x.,an extra volume of the series, contains ‘the Gospel of 

eter. 

Important and lengthy articles on these Gospels are contri- 
buted by Hofmann to vol. i. of PRH3; by Lipsius to vol. ii, of 
the Dict. of Christ. Biography; shorter articles by James to 
vol. i. of the Encyel. Biblica, and by Charles to vol. xxv. of the 
Eneyel. Britannica. 
Bibliography. 
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Hofmann’s article has the most complete | 
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A. 4. EGYPTIANS, GOSPEL ACCORDING TG 
THE.— 
i. Meaning of the title. 
ii. Evidence of existence. 
1, Clement of Alexandria. 
2. Origen (Jerome, Ambrose). 
8. Ilippolytus and Epiphanius. 
4. The so-called Second Epistle of Clement 
of Rome. 
5. Ilypothetical sources. 
iii. Contents. 
iv. Origin and character. Place and date. 
Literature. 

1, MEANING OF TIE TITLE.—In the title which 
Clement of Alexandria first applies to this Gospel 
—7d Kar’ Αἰγυπτίους εὐαγγέλιον ---- {π6 preposition 
κατά cannot have the same meaning as in the 
titles of the canonical and other Gospels, where it 
is used with a proper name in the singular. The 
reference is not to authorship, but to the region in 
which the Gospel found acecptance, or to. the circle 
from which it sprang. It is improbable that the 
Gospel was written in the Egyptian, i.¢. the Coptic 
language; Clement of Alexandria quotes from it, 
but there is no evidence either that he made use of 
a translation or that he had learnt Coptic during 
his residence in Egypt. On account of the resem- 
blance of the title to that of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, Harnack (Chronolegie, i. 612.) 
suggests that one Gospel circulated amongst the 
Jewish Christians residing in Egypt, and the other 
Gospel amongst the Christians who were natives 
of Egypt; it is also a possible inference that the 
Gospel was not called καθ᾽ “Ἕλληνας, because Chris- 
tianity had more adherents amongst the native 
Egyptians than amongst the Greek residents in 
Egypt. But there is insuflicient foundation for 
Harnack’s argument, when he maintains that the 
title—the Gospel of the Egyptians, or the Egyptian 
Gospel — signifies that this was the only Gospel 
known to these Egyptian Christians. ‘If, in the 
same circles, the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, etc., had been read with equal or even 
higher authority, it would have been impossible in 
those circles to describe this Gospel as ¢he Gospel 
of the Egyptians.’ Harnack’s conclusion rests 
upon his statement that the name was given to 
the Gospel by Egyptian writers, 2.6. by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen ; he acknowledges that 
if non-EKgyptian Fathers had thus described this 
Gospel, ‘we might, nay we must, have believed that 
because the Gospel came from Egypt it was called 
the Herp wet Gospel, just as the Palestinian Gospel 
was called τὸ εὐαγγέλιον καθ᾽ ‘EGpatous, or ᾿Εβραϊκόν, 
or Iovdaixéy.” But although Origen was a native 
of Alexandria, Clement was an Athenian. Zahn 
(Geschachte, ii. 630) can find no intimation in the 
writings of Clement and Origen that they regarded 
themselves as Αἰγύπτιοι ; his explanation of the title, 
therefore, is that whilst the Church at Alexandria 
kept to the canonical Gospels, this non-canonical 
Gospel had considerable popularity in the provinces 
of Egypt during the 2nd century. This conclusion is 
a probable inference from the scanty facts ; more- 
over, it is in accord with the history of the Church 
in Egypt during the 3rd and 4th cents., when the 
provincial Churches diverged in their theology 
from the teaching of the Alexandrian Fathers. 

ii. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—1l. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians is first mentioned 
(175-200) by Clement of Alexandria. After quot- 
ing a passage which Julius Cassianus (6. 170) 
ascribes to ‘the Lord,’ Clement adds: ‘We have 
not this saying in the four Gospels that have been 


| handed down to us, but in the Gospel κατ᾽ Αἰγυπ- 


τίους (Stront. 111. 13, 99), The Gospel is not described 
as a heretical writing, but it is regarded as out- 
side the class to which the four Gospels belong (τοῖς 
παραδεδομένοις ἡμῖν τέτταρσιν evaryyeNios). 

2. Origen in his Commentary on Lk 11 (6, 220) 
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gives the unknown authors of τὸ κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους 
εὐαγγέλιον the first place in his list of those who 
‘took in hand to draw up a narrative of Gospel 
occurrences.’ With these writers who took the 
matter in hand he contrasts the four Evangelists 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit 
(ἐξ ἁγίου κινούμενος πνεύματος), Latin translations 
of Origen’s notes on this passage are given by 
Jerome and by Ambrose ; both place the Gospel in 
the class of heretical writings. Jerome’s words 
are: ‘Leclesia quatuor habet evangelia, hereses 
plurima, 6. guibus quoddam scribitur ‘ secundum 
Aigyptios.”” (Ci. Zahn, Geschichte, ti. 625). After 
naming other apocryphal Gospels, Jerome says 
‘et alia plura legimus’: these words are not in 
the extant Greek text; but as it bears elsewhere 
siens of abbreviation, and as Ambrose in his in- 
dependent version essentially agrees with Jerome, 
the Latin is probably a correct rendering of 
Origen’s words. Harnack and Zahn conelude that 
Origen had this Gospel in his hands; hence we 
may, with some degree of confidence, accept his 
jadpment as to the character of a work which he 
iad himself read. 

3. This Gospel was known by name to two other 
authors. Hippolytus (155-2385) quotes from a 
Naassene work a passage which treats of the 
constitution of the human soul, and says (Philos. 
v. 7) that this Gnostic sect found support for their 
fantastic theories ἐν τῷ ἐπιγραφομένῳ κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους 
εὐαγγελίῳ. Of the Naassenes little is known. 
Lightfoot (Biblical Hssays, 1893, pp. 408, 411-418) 
sought to prove that the ἑτεροδιδασκαλοῦντες of the 
Pastoral Epistles closely resembled them ; but Hof- 
mann, 1). Weiss, and Hort (Jucdaistic Christianity, 
1894, pp. 130-146) have shown that this view does 
not meet the requirements of strict exegesis. The 
Naassenes were not Jewish legalists, but Gnostics 
‘in whose syneretistic system there were Jewish 
elements’ (cf. Zahn, Linleitung, i. 476).—Zipi- 
phanius (377) states that the Sabellians appealed 
to this Gospel in support of their doctrine ; he does 
not give a quotation from it, but says that it 
represents ‘the Saviour’ as teaching His disciples 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
the same (τὸν αὐτὸν εἶναι πατέρα, Tov αὐτὸν εἶναι υἱόν, 
τὸν αὐτὸν εἷναι ἅγιον πνεῦμα): he also asserts that 
the heresy was derived from apocryphal sources, 
especially from ‘the Egyptian Gospel’ (ἐξ ἀπο- 
κρύφων τινῶν, μάλιστα ἀπὸ τοῦ καλουμένον Αὐγνπτίον 
εὐαγγελίου). ‘The slight change in the title (Aiyiz- 
τιον εὐαγγέλιον) renders still more probable the 


view taken above of its meaning; Epiphanins 
(er. xxx. 13) also speaks of a Hebrew Gospel 


(Ἑβραϊκόν), and the natural explanation yields good 
sense in both cases: the Gospels would fitly be so 
described which were used respectively ey the 
Egyptians and by the Hebrews, 

4, The so-called Second Epistle of Clement of 
fome.—Of writings which are supposed to con- 
tain quotations from this Gospel, although it is 
not named, the most important is the ‘ Ancient 
Homily,’ which from the 5th cent. was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (130-140). Pseudo-Clement — unlike 
the genuine Clement, whose Scripture references 
are almost exclusively to the O'[—makes many 
allusions to the Evangelic history, using both the 
canonical Gospels and apocryphal narratives. In 
one passage there are verbal agreements with the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians: ‘ For the Lord 
himself, being asked by a certain person when 
his kingdom would cone, said, When the two shall | 
be one, and the outside as the inside, and the male 
with the female neither male nor female’ (2 Clem. 
ΧΙ). Lightfoot concludes (Apost. Fathers, pt. 1. 
vol. li. p. 238) that ‘our pseudo- Clement would 
seem to have employed this apocryphal Gospel as 


a principal authority for the sayings of our Lord. 
Harnack is quite certain that he did, but the 
evidence does not warrant a positive statement ; 
there are differences as well as agreements in the 
two forms in which the saying is quoted (cf. iii. 
below). The two versions may therefore be derived 
from acommon source, either oral or written, the 
purer form of the saying being found in pseudo- 
Clement. Zahn and Resch oppose the identifica- 
tion of the source as strongly as Hilgenfeld and 
Tlarnack assert it; Harnack assigns three other 
quotations in the Homily to this Gospel (Chron. 
i.618). Ropes says that it is impossible to express 
a confident opinion (Die Spriiche Jesu, pp. 182, 
146). 

5. In recent criticism there has been manifested 
a tendency to refer back to this Gospel sayings of 
our Lord and narratives of events found in other 
fragmentary sources. Harnack favours the theory 
that the Logia in the Oxyrhynchus Fragment were 
taken from this Gospel (ef. Haposctor, 5th series, 
vi. 411) ; Sanday does not adopt this view, but is 
of opinion that ‘they may well have had their 
birth in proximity to it’ (Crit. Rev. viii. 140); 
Armitage Robinson says: ‘I am not at present 
prepared to say that the newly discovered sayings 
are excerpts from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. I must content myself with the state- 
ment that such a view is not improbable’ (£z- 
positor, 5th series, vi. 421). Itisa mere conjecture 
that the Faytim Fragment (Mk 14°°°° abbreviated, 
with v.28 omitted) is an extract from this Gospel. 
Harnack (Chron. i. 590) suggests the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews as an alternative source, 
whilst Zahn regards the verses as the fragment of 
a homily (Geschichte, ii. 789f.). Wolter (Petrus- 
evangelium oder Aigypterevangelium ?) holds that 
the Gospel of Peter is identical with this Gospel, 
in which, however, he is compelled to acknowledge 
the presence of interpolations. The reasoning has 
failed to convince scholars who have made a special 
study of the Gospel of Peter (οἴ, Crit. Rev. v. 299). 
Other conjectures, as, ¢.g., that this Gospel is re- 
lated to the Didache and to Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
are mentioned by Harnack, but he does not deem 
it needful to diseuss them. On the general ques- 
tion, it may be said that it is hazardous to treat 
one Gospel, whether canonical or apocryphal, as 
dependent on another, because similar reports of 
our Lord’s words or deeds are found in both; they 
may be independent of each other, but dependent 
on a common source, oral or written. 

iii, CONTENTS.—The passages from this Gospel 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria are taken from 
the discourse of Jesus with Salome. (For the 
Greek text, see Harnack, Geschichée, i. 138; Preus- 
chen, Antilegomena, Ὁ. 2f.). To Salome’s ques- 
tion, ‘How long shall Death reign?’ Jesus re- 
plies, ‘So long as ye women give birth; for I 
came to destroy the works of the female.’ Salome 
says, ‘Then should I have done well, if I had 
borne no children?’ and the Lord makes answer, 
‘Eat every herb, but the bitter one eat not.’ 
[Salome’s words are καλῶς οὖν ἐποίησα μὴ τεκοῦσα 5 
Lightfoot proposes ‘an easy change of reading’ 
(ἂν ἐποίησα) to avoid the contradiction to the can- 
onical narratives implied in the rendering ‘then 
I did well that I bare not.’ But, as Zahn points 
out, this rendering would require οὐ ἴῃ place of 
μή; all ditticulty is removed by adopting Harnack’s 
note of interrogation]. To a further question of 
Salome, ‘ When shall these things be known?’ the 
Lord replies, ‘When ye tread underfoot the gar- 
ment of shame, and when the two become one, 
and the male with the female neither male nor 
female.’ (Cf. ii. 4 above for pseudo -Clement’s 
version of this saying). : 

Another extract from this Gospel is given by 
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heresy (Philos. v. 7): ‘They affirm that the soul 
is very difficult to discover, and hard to under- 
stand ; for it does not remain in the same figure or 
the same form invariably, or in one passive con- 
dition, that either one could express it by a sign 
or comprehend it substantially. But they have 
these varied changes [of the soul] set down in the 
Gospel inscribed ‘‘ according to the Egyptians.”’ 

Epiphanius (Her. |xii. 2) states that this Gospel 
was a chief source of Sabellian heterodoxy ; but, 
although he asserts that in it many such things are 
ascribed to the Saviour ‘with a mystical signifi- 
cance’ (μυστηριωδῶς), he mentions only one: ‘the 
same [person] is lather, the same is Son, the same 
is Holy Spirit.’ 

In Harnack’s judgment, three more passages 
found in the homily of pseudo-Clement (Zp. c. 4, 
c. 5, 6. 8) are quotations from this Gospel, viz. : 
‘The Lord said, Though ye be gathered together | 
with me in my bosom and do not my command- 
ments, Iwill cast you away, and will say unto you, 
Depart from me, I know you not whence ye are, 
ye workers of iniquity.’ (Cf. Lk 137", Mt 7%), 
‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the 
midst of wolves. But Peter answered and said 
unto him, What then, if the wolves should tear 
the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the 


Hippolytus in his refutation of the = 


lambs fear the wolves after they are dead; and ye 
also, fear ye not them that kill you and are not 
able to do anything to you; but fear him that 
after ye are dead hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the gehenna of fire.’ (Cf. Lk 10°, 
Mt 1078, and Lk 12+ 5), ‘For the Lord saith in the 
Gospel, If ye kept not that which is little, who 
For I 


shall give unto you that which is great? 
say unto you that he which is faithful in the least, 
is faithful also in much.’ (Cf. Lk 16, Mt 25% 2), | 
iv. ORIGIN AND CHARACTER. — There is great. | 
divergence of opinion in regard to the character of | 
this Gospel. All are agreed that it circulated | 
amongst various heretical sects or schools; but | 
was it, therefore, a heretical Gospel as regards its 
origin? or was it, as Harnack believes, ‘part of | 
the original Evangelic literature in the strict sense 
of the word ?’ 


The facts of which any satisfactory solution of 
the problem must take account are these: 1, 
Clement of Alexandria’s statements (Strom. iii. 
9, 13, 91) that the Gospel was used (ὦ) by Cassian, 
the Gnostie leader (ὁ τῆς δοκήσεως apxyyds) of the 
Kneratites who were ascetics and condemned mar- 
riage, and (6) by Theodotus, the Egyptian pupil of 
the Gnostic Valentinus, 2. Hippolytus asserts 
that the Naassenes, who were also Gnostics, quoted 
it in support of their speculations about the soul 
of man, 3. Epiphanius says that the Sabellians 
found passages in it which taught a modalistic 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Clement of Alex- 
andria classes it apart from ‘the four Gospels.’ 
5. Origen puts it at the head of the list of heretical 
Gospels.—Is Origen’s judgment confirmed by the 
extant fragments of this Gospel? ‘To this question 
Lipsius (Dict. Christ. Biog. 11. 712) replies: ‘The 
Gospel was a product of pantheistic gnosis’; un- 
questionably, it contains traces of the teaching 
that the true gnosis imparts ‘insight into the un- 
substantial character of all the distinctions which 
prevail among, and separate one from another, the 
things of this visible world’; it reflects also the 
practical as well as the mystical aspect of Gnosti- 
cism, for the Eneratite prohibition of marriage 
was the natural consequence of insight into the 
vanity of the distinctions of sex. Some amount 
of Encratism is recognized by Harnack, but he con- 
tends that it is not present to such an extent as to 
justify those whe describe the Gospel as heretical 
and Gnostic. Ueis right in maintaining that the 


ascetic tendency of some of the sayings has been 
exaggerated, and in urging that the entire Gospel 
may have contained material derived from purer 
sources than the fragments known to us. But to 
establish the non-heretical character of this Gospel 
more conclusive evidence is required than its use 
by pseudo-Clement, which, as we have seen, cannot 
be regarded as a certainty. The least convincing 
part of Harnack’s investigation is that in which 
the inference that this Gospel bears the Synoptic 
stamp, and is closely akin to Matthew and Luke, is 
made to rest upon the insutticiently attested asser- 
tion that it was used by pseudo-Clement. ‘It 
contained nothing heretical,—if it had, the Church 
at Rome in 170 would certainly not have read it’ 
(Chron. i. 619). Butif psendo-Clement drew from 
the same source as this Gospel, the phenomena of 
the text would be satisfactorily igre, especi- 
ally the expanded and less credible form given in 
this Gospel to the words of Jesus. Moreover, this 
solution of the problem is quite consistent with 
Harnack’s view that this Gospel is not dependent 
on the Synoptics, but ‘derives from the sources of 
the Synoptics.’ The strongest argument adduced 
to prove that this Gospel must have contained 
much orthodox teaching, is based upon the fact 
that Clement of Alexandria held it in good esteem 
and gave a different, if mystical, interpretation to 
those passages which the Encratites quoted in 
support of their ascetic practices. The most prob- 
able conclusion which the evidence now avail- 
able warrants is that the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians is a Gnostic writing derived, it may be, 
from a good source ; but if its unknown author had 
access to material as valuable as that of which the 
Evangelists made use, he treated it more freely, 
and both added to and modified the Evangelic 
tradition. 

In regard to the place where this Gospel was 
written, Zahn suggests Antioch ; Harnack prefers 
Egypt. Its date cannot be later than the middle 
of the 2nd cent., probably about 140. Harnack, 
however, holds that the terminus ad quem is 180. 


LITERATURE.—Emmerich, de Evang. sec. Ebroeos, Aigypt. 
etc., 1807; Schneckenburger, Ueber das Evang. der fig yet. 


1834 ; Hennecke in Die Apokryphen des NT. See also Hilgen- 


feld, Harnack, Zahn, in opp. citt., and cf. Resch, Ausserkanov- 
ische Paratleltexte zu den Hvangelien, 1894, p. 28. 
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i. Evidence of existence prior to its discovery. 
1. Serapion., 
2. Origen. 
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4, Some doubtful testimony. 
ii. Contents of recently discovered Fragment. 
iii. Relation to the canonical Gospels. 
iv. Alleged use by early writers. 
ν, Character and tendencies. 
vi. Date and place of origin. 
Literature. 


i, EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE PRIOR TO ITS DIS- 
COVERY.—1. The earliest evidence of the existence 
of this Gospel is found in a letter of Serapion, 
who became bishop of Antioch c. 190. Eusebius 
mentions amongst the memorials of his ‘literary 
industry’ a work composed ‘on the so-called Gospel 
of Peter,’ and gives the following extract from it 
(HE vi. 12 [McGiffert’s translation, p. 258]): ‘ For 
we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other 
apostles as Christ; but we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely aseribed to them, knowing that 
such were not handed down to us. When I visited 
you, I supposed that all of you held the true faith, 
and as I had not read the Gospel which they put 
forward under the name of Veter, I said, “" If this 
is the only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it be read.” But now, having learned from 
what has been told me that their mind was in- 
volved in some heresy, 1 will hasten to come te 
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you again. ... For having obtained this Gospel 
from others who had studied it diigently, namely, 
from the successors of those who first used it, 
whom we call Docetse (for most of their opinions 
are connected with the teaching of that school), 
we have been able to read it through, and we find 
many things in accordance with the true doctrine 
of the Saviour, but some things added to that 
doctrine, which we have pointed out for you fur- 
ther on.’ 

2. Origen, writing c. 246, not only mentions this 
Gospel, but also shows some knowledge of its con- 
tents. ‘Some say, basing it on a tradition in the 
Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the 
Book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom lhe married 
before Mary’ (Com. on Alt. bk. x. 17 [Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, p. 424]). Eusebius tells us (HE 
vi. 21) that Origen was summoned to Antioch by 
Mamma, the mother of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, and ‘a most plous woman,’ though it is 
not said that she was a Christian. From Ser- 
apion’s statements about this Gospel it is evident 
that it was not widely circulated; but if Origen 
saw it during his visit to Antioch (probably 218), 
his uncertainty in regard to a particular passage 
is only what might be expected, and does not de- 
tract trom the value of his testimony to its general 
character. * 

3. Besides quoting Serapion’s estimate of this 
Gospel, Huscbins (c. 324) refers to it twice (HF 
111. 3,25). The so-called Acts of Peter, however, 
and the Gospel which bears his name, and the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse, as they are called, 
we know have not been nniversally accepted, be- 
cause no ecclesiastical writer, ancient or modern, 
has made use of testimonies drawn from them.’ 
In his chapter on the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
Kusebius classifies the books into ffomologoumena 
or ‘accepted,’ Antilegomena or ‘disputed,’ νόθοι or 
‘spurious,’ 2.¢. orthodox but not canonical. After 
enumerating the writings which are placed under 
these several heads, he adds: ‘ We have felt com- 
pelled to give this catalogue in order that we 
might be able to know both these works and those 
that are cited by the heretics under the name of 
the apostles, including, for instance, such books 
as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, 
or of any others besides them, and the Acts of 
Andrew and Jolin and the other apostles, which 
no one belonging to the succession of ecclesiastical 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his 
writings,’ 

The statement of Jerome (de Vir. Illust. 1) that 
this Gospel is a heretical work, also the condemna- 
tion pronounced upon it in the so-called ‘ Gelasian 
decretal’ (‘evangelium nomine Pctri apostoli apo- 
eryphum’), are in agreement with, and possibly are 
based on, the judgment of Eusebius.t 

4, Historical critics of difierent schools regard 
the testimony of Theodoret (c. 450) as untrust- 
worthy. He says that this Gospel was used by the 
Nazarenes, of whom, however, he knows nothing 
except that they ‘honour Christ as a righteous 
man’ (Her. fad. ii, 2). Zahn points out in detail 
the marks of confusion in Theodoret’s references 
to the Jewish Christian sects (Geschichte, ii. 743) ; 
Harnack inserts a note of interrogation, and 
attaches no more value to this than to most of 
‘this historian’s remarkable statements ’ (Chron. i. 
623); Hofmann thinks that Theodoret meant the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (PRE? i. 663). 


* For other traces of the use of this Gospel by Origen, sce 
J. O. F. Murray’s article in the E'gpositor (4th series, vii. 56f.). 

{ Other writers who were probably acquainted with the 
Petrine Gospel are the author of the Didascalia and Apostoli- | 
cal Constitutions (cf. Harnaek, Bruchstucke, Ὁ. 41£.), and | 
Curil of Jerusalem (cf. Swete, ‘The Akhmim Fragment,’ in hig | 
edition of the Gospel of Peter, xx: 1i.). 
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There has been much discussion in regard to tha 
meaning of a phrase in Justin Martyr’s (6. 150) 
Dialogue with Trypho. Some have thought that 
this Gospel is referred to as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter’ in the passage: ‘And when it is said that 
he changed the name of one of the apostles to 
Peter; and when it is written in the Memoirs of 
him (ἀπομνημονεύματα αὐτοῦ) that this so happened, 
ete.’ The difficult problem of the relation to this 
Gospel of Justin Martyr’s quotations cannot be 
discussed untilits contents have been given; but 
it is important that the discussion should not be 
biassed by the assumption that ‘the name ‘‘ Me- 
moirs” cannot with any degree of propriety be 
applied to our canonical Gospels,’ as the author of 
Sapernatural Feligion asserts (he Gospel accorid- 
ing to Peter, p. 22), It may be granted that the 
αὐτοῦ is more naturally interpreted as referring to 
Peter and not to Jesus; but the judgment of such 
an expert as Lipsius (Dict. Christ. Biography, 11. 
712) must not be forgotten: ‘In the passage in 
question the right reading is most a ee not 
ἀπομνημονεύματα αὐτοῦ (t.e. of Peter mentioned just 
before), but ἀπομν. αὐτῶν (t.c. τῶν ἀποστόλων as else- 
where).’ But if, contrary to his invariable practice, 
Justin here attaches a name to the Evangelistic 
writings, it is by no means certain that he speaks 
of this apocryphal Gospel as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter.” He may refer to the Second Gospel, for 
many ancient authorities support the testimony of 
Origen : ‘The Gospel published by Mark may be 
called Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was’ (adv. 
Marcion. iv. 5), and in Mk 3” there is a record 
of the fact mentioned by Justin: ‘Simon he sur- 
named Peter.’ 

li, CONTENTS OF RECENTLY DISCOVERED FRAG- 
MENT.—In 1892 Δ. Bouriant published the manu- 
script known as ‘the Akhmim Fragment’; it con- 
tains portions of the Gospel of Peter, of the Apoca- 
ρον of Peter, of the Book of Enoch, and of the 

ets of St. Julian. This parchment manuscript 
and a papyrus collection of mathematical pro- 
blems were discovered by the French Archeological 
Mission during the winter of 1886-87 in the tomb 
of a monk at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis, in 
Upper Egypt. Α heliographic reproduction of the 
manuscript greatly assisted paleographists to de- 
termine the true text, in regard to which scholars 
are now generally agreed. The parchment codex 
is assigned to a date between the 8th and the 
12th century. The following translation by Dr, 
J. Armitage Robinson was carefully revised by 
him in accordance with the photographic facsimile 
(Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. 1x. p. 7 £.):— 


1. But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor 
any one of his judges. And when they had refused to wash 
them, Pilate rose up. And then Ilerod the king commandeth 
that the Lord be taken, saying to them, What things soever J 
commanded you to do unto him, do. 

2. And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate 
and of the Lord; and, knowing that they were about to crucify 
him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for 
burial. And Pilate sent to Herod and asked his body. Ani 
Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for him, 
we purposed to bury him, especially as the Sabbath draweth 
on; for it is written in the Law that the sun set not upon one 
that hath been put to death. 

8. And he delivered him to the people on the day before the 
unleavened bread, their feast. And they took the Lord and 
pushed him as they ran, and said, Let us drag away the Son 
of God, having obtained power over him. And they ¢glothed 
him with purple, and set him on the seat of judgment, saying, 
Judge righteously, O king of Israel. And one of them brought 
a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. Aud 
Others stood and spat in his eyes, and others smote his cheeks ; 
others pricked him with a reed; and some scourged him, saying, 
With this honour Jet us honour the Son of God. : 

4, And they brought two malefactors, and they crucified the 
Lord between them. But he held his peace, as though having 
no pain. And when they had raised the cross, they wrote the 
title, This is the king of Israel. And having set his garments 
before him they parted them among them, and cast lots for 
them. And one of those malefactors reproached them, saying, 


| We for the evils that we have done have suffered thus, but thig 
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man, who hath become the Saviour of men, what wrong hath 
hedoneto you? And they, being angered at him, commanded 
that his legs should not be broken, that he might diein torment. 

δ. And it was noon, and darkness came over all Judea: and 
they were troubled and distressed lest the sun had set whilst he 
was yet alive: [for] it is written for them, that the sun set not 
on him that hath been put to death. And one of them said, 
Give him to drink gall with vinegar. And they mixed and gave 
him to drink, and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their 
sins against their ownhead. And many went about with lamps, 
supposing that it wag night, and fell down. And the Lord cried 
out, saying, My power, my power, thou hast forsaken me. And 
when he had said it, ho was taken up. And in that hour the 
vail of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. 

6. And then they drew out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid him upon the earth, and the whole earth quaked, 
and great fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it was found the 
ninth hour; and the Jews rejoiced, and gave his body to 
Joseph that he might bury it, since he had seen what good 
things he had done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, 
and rolled him in a linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, which was called the garden of Joseph. 

7. Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving 
what evil they had done to themselves, began to lament and to 
say, Woe for our sins; the judgment hath drawn nigh, and the 
end of Jerusalem. And I with my companions was grieved; 
and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: for we were 
being sought for by them as malefactors, and as wishing to set 
fire to the temple. And upon all these things we fasted and 
sat mourning and weeping night and day until the Sabbath. 

8. But the scribes and Pharisees and elders being gathered 
together one with another, when they heard that all the people 
murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If by his death these 
most mighty signs have come to pass, see how righteous he is 
—the elders were afraid, and came to Pilate, beseeching {him 
and saying, Give us soldiers that we may guard his sepulchre 
for three days, lesti his disciples come and steal him away, and 
the people suppose that he has risen from the dead and do us 
evil. And Pilate gave them Petronius the centurion with 
soldiers to guard the tomb. And with them came elders and 
scribes to the sepulchre, and having rolled a great stone to- 
gether with the centurion and the soldiers, they all together who 
were there set it at the door of the sepulchre ; and they affixed 
seven seals, and they pitched a tent there and guarded it. And 
early in the morning as the Sabbath was drawing on, there 
came a multitude from Jerusalem and the region round about 
that they might see the sepulchre that was sealed. 

9. And in the night in which the Lord’s day was drawing on, 
as the soldiers kept guard two by two in a watch, there was a 
great voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens opened, 
and two men descend from thence with great light and approach 
the tomb. And that stone which was put at the door rolled of 
itself and made way in part; and the tomb was opened, and 
both the young men entered in. 

10. When therefore those soldiers saw it, they awakened the 
centurion and the elders; for they too were hard by, keeping 
guard. And, as they declared what things they had seen, 
again they see three men come forth from the tomb, and two 
of them supporting one, and a cross following them: and of 
the two the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. And they 
heard a voice from the heavens saying, Thou hast preached to 
yen that sleep. And a response was heard from the cross, 

ed. 

11. They therefore considered one with another whether to 
go away and show these things to Pilate. And while they yet 
thought thereon, the heavens again are seen to open, and a 
certain man to descend and enter into the sepulchre. When 
the centurion and they that were with him saw these things, 
they hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which 
they were watching, and declared all things which they had 
seen, being greatly distressed, and saying, Truly he was the 
Son of God. Pilate answered and said, I am pure from the 
blood of the Son of God: but it was ye who determined this, 
Then they all drew near and besought him and entreated him 
to command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of 
the things which they had seen: For it is better, say they, for 
us to be guilty of the greatest sin before God, and not to fall 
into the hands of the people of the Jews and to be stoned. 
Pilate therefore commanded the centurion and the soldiers to 
say nothing. 

12. And at dawn upon the Lord’s day Mary Magdalen, a 
disciple of the Lord, fearing because of the Jews, since they 
were burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchre 
the things which women are wont to do for those that cie, and 
for those that are beloved by them—she took her friends with 
her, and came to the sepulehre where he was laid, And they 
feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said, Althouch 
on that day on which he was crucified we could not weep and 
lament, yet now let us do these things at his sepulchre. But 
who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door 
of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit by him and do 
the things that are due? For the stone was great, and we fear 
lest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet if we but set at the 
door the things which we bring for 3 memorial of him, we will 
weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 

13. And they went and found the tomb opened, and coming 
near they looked in there; and they see there a certain young 
man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and clothed in 
a robe exceediug hright; who said to them, Wherefore are ye 
come? Whom seek ye? Hiin that was crucified? He is risen 
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and gone. But if ye believe not, look in and see the place 
where he lay, that he is not [here]; for he is risen and gone 
thither, whence he wassent. Then the women feared and filed. 

14, Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and 
many were going forth, returning to their homes, as the feast 
was ended. But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and 
were grieved; and each one, being crieved for that which was 
coine to pass, departed to his home. But I Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother took our nets and went to the sea; and 
there was with us Levi the son of Alpheus, whom the Lord... 


111. RELATION TO THE CANONICAL GOSPELS.— 
A careful study of the contents of this Gospel 
reveals many close resemblances to, and some 
striking divergences from, the canonical Gospels. 
The author of Supernatural Leligion endeavours 
to prove that it is not dependent on them, and 
describes those who ditier from him on this ques- 
tion as ‘apologetie critics’ (op. cv. 1071.) But 
Harnack’s judgment is that acquaintance with 
Mark is ‘proved or almost proved,’ on the other 
hand acquaintance with Jolin is ‘not proved’; in 
regard to Matthew and Luke he is uncertain 
whether their points of agreement with this 
Gospel show that its author made use of their 
narratives, or of the same sources as the Evan- 
gelists (Bruchstiicke, p. 32f.). Zahn holds that 
‘the only sources from which the Gospel of Peter 
has drawn its materials are our four Gospels,’ and 
shows that there is close agreement with each 
Gospel as well in forms of expression as in sub- 
ject-matter. He accounts for the divergences by 
allowing time for the development of variations 
in the text of the canonical Gospels (Das Hvan- 
gelium des Petrus, p. 47). But, whilst the evidence 
available may suffice to establish the probability 
of dependence upon the four Gospels as a source, 
it is not sufficient to prove that they were the only 
source. ‘The subject is exhaustively treated in the 
introduction to Swete’s edition of this Gospel (‘ The 
Akhmim Fragment,’ xiii ff.). The Petrine Passion- 
history ‘exceeds by about one-fourth the average 
length of the four canonical narratives,’ and this 
notwithstanding many significant omissions; the 
result of a verbal comparison reveals coincidences 
which, in Swete’s judgment, prove that the use of 
the First and Second Gospels by the author of the 
Petrine Fragment is ‘scarcely doubtful’ ; that there 
is a ‘strong presumption’ in favour of his use of 
the Third Gospel; and that traces of verbal in- 
debtedness to the Fourth Gospel are fainter, though 
it is ‘at least probable that he had access’ to it. 
From the nature of the case absolute proof is not 
attainable, but the solution of this complex pro- 
blem, to which the investigations of many scholars 
point, is that the Petrine Gospel is later than the 
canonical Gospels ; that its author was acquainted 
with them ; that his sources are treated with great 
freedom, many of the changes being due to his re- 
casting of the Gospel history in the form of a per- 
sonal narrative ; and that possibly he had access 
to other sources, which may have included, as Har- 
meek rightly says, some good traditions (Chron. 1. 

wt). 

iv. ALLEGED USE BY EARLY WRITERS.—Traces 
of the Petrine Gospel have been diligently sought 
in the works of authors who wrote before the date 
at which it is known to have been in circulation. 
The author of Supernatural Religion argues for 
the probability that Zatian possessed this Gospel, 
but reveals an apologetic interest in the establish- 
ment of a conclusion which might ‘lead to the 
opinion that Tatian’s Harmony was not composed 
out of four Gospels, but out of five’ (op. cit. Ὁ. 41). 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that there are 
signs of harmonizing in this fragment: to refute 
the argument that Tatian used it by proving that 
its author used Tatian is impossible, but in all 
probability a Harmony, such as the Diatcssaron, 
was known to him. This is Swete’s view, though 
he does not think that the Petrine writer was 
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‘limited to the use of the Diatessaron’ (op. cit. 
xxiv.). Dr. Rendel Harris, in lis ‘Popular Ac- 
count’ of the Gospel, clearly states the facts, but 
reserves his final judgement. 

There is much more to be said in favour of the 


view that Justin Martyr (6. 150) was acquainted | 


with the Petrine Gospel, as a comparison of the 
following passages with the Fragment will show. 
‘The Spirit of prophecy foretold ... the con- 
spiracy Which was formed against Christ by Herod, 
the king of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
and Pilate who was your governor among them, 
with his soldiers’ (Apol, i. 40). ‘And, as the 
propliet spoke, they tormented him, and scé hin 
on the gudgment-seat, and said, Judge us’ (Apol. 
i. 35). ‘Those whe crucified him parted his 
garments among themselves, each casting lots for 
what he chose to have, and receiving according to 
the decision of the lot’ (Dialogue with Trypho, 
97). The words and sentences in italics are the 
most important parallels to the Petrine Gospel in 
Justin’s writings, and the most striking of these 
is the statement that Jesus, not Pilate (ci. Jn 19"), 
sat on tlie judgment-seat. But Justin’s account 
bears a closer resemblance to John’s than to the 
longer narrative in the Petrine Fragment ; if there 
be dependence, Justin’s seems to be primary. This 
conclusion is confirmed by a fact to which Dr. 
Salmon calls attention, viz., that Justin — who, 
ex hypothesi, believed this Gospel to be Peter’s, 
and therefore a document of paramount autho- 
rity—‘in every case where the account in this 
Gospel differs from that in the canonical, and 
where we have the means of judging which Justin 
prefers, follows the latter without hesitation’ 
(dntrod. to NT, Appendix, p. 587). 

The Epistle of Burnabas (vil. 3-5) resembles 
this Gospel in representing Jesus as drinking 
gall mingled with vinegar, and in its description 
of the fasting and mourning that followed the 
Crucifixion. Dr. Swete thinks that it may ‘not 
improbably have come into the hands of the party 
from which the Petrine Gospel emanated.’ He is 
also of opinion that the resemblances between the 
Sibylline Oracles (bl. 8) and the Petrine Fragment 
are ‘for the most part superficial.’ 

v. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES. — Serapion, 
who first mentions ‘ the so-called Gospel of Peter,’ 
states that 1t was used by the Docetse; after 
reading it through, he pronounced it orthodox in 
general, but condemned it on account of its hetero- 
dox additions. Is this judgment as to the character 
and tendencies of the Petrine Gospel sustained by 
the knowledge gained of its contents from the 
discovery of the Akhmim Fragment? 

Docetism in the 2nd cent. had various forms. 
Ignatius combated a Docetie heresy which Light- 
foot describes as ‘Judaic,’ for it combined a denial 
of the reality of Christ’s passion with a tendency 
towards Judaizing. But the author of the Petrine 
Fragment does not doubt that Christ had a true 
body, and he manifests an anti- Judaic spirit in 
his endeavour to fasten on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion of Jesus. Jrenseus de- 
scribes an Oplhite system, wliich more nearly 
resembles the teaching of this Gospel; but Swete 

oints out that, according to that system, tlie 

hrist withdrew from Jesus before the Crucifixion, 
whereas the Petrine Gospel ‘regards the higher 
nature of the Lord as remaining with Him on the 
Cross up to the moment of His death’ (op. cit. 
xxxix. f.). Hippelytus (Philos. viii. 8, x. 12) refers 
to a Gnostic sect, which bore the name of Docete, 
although they taught that Clirist was born of the 
Virgin Mary, and hada true body. On the ground 
that Serapion could not have spoken so favourably 
of a work which denied the reality of Christ’s 
body, McGiffert identifies the Docete, who used 


the Petrine Gospel, with this Gnostic sect, whose 
speculations added to true doctrine (Eusebius, 
Church History [McGiffert’s tr.], p. 258, n. 8). 
There are, however, points of contact between 
the Petrine Fragment and the comments of Valen- 
tinian writers who accepted the facts of the Gospel 


history, but made it the vehicle of Gnostic teach- 


ing. Dr. Swete inclines to the belief that the Petrine 
writer, though not himself a Valentinian, ‘felt 
the influence of the Valentinian school.’ It is not 
necessary to decide between the claims of these 
diflerent types of Gnostic Docetism to see that a 
writer of cither of these schools would be likely to 
produce just sucli a Gospel as Serapion describes. 
Moreover, his judgment as to its character and 
tendency is fully sustained by the contents of the 
Akhmim Fragment, which has many features in 
common with the canonical Gospels, and yet has 
many additions to the Evangelic tradition, some 
being obviously unorthodox. Tle amplifications 
of the Gospel history, which clearly reveal a 
Docetic purpose, are: the statement that the Lord 
was silent on the Cross ‘as though having no pain’ 
(sec. 4); tlie ery, ‘My power, my power, thou hast 
forsaken me,’ followed by the description of His 
death as an ἀνάληψις : Sand when he had said it, 
he was taken up’ (sec. 5). The conclusion arrived 
at implies that, Eusebius too severely condemns 
this Gospel; it compares favourably with the 
other Gospels assigned by him to the ‘heretical’ 
category, though it is not free from Docetic 
tendencies which characterized some forms of 
early Guosticism. 

vi. DATE AND PLACE OF ORIGIN.—From Sera- 
pion’s evidence tlie terminus ad quem for the date 
of this Gospel cannot be plaecd later than A.D. 170. 
The fixing of the terminus a quo depends upon the 
decision arrived at in the foregoing discussions. 
Critics wlio, like Harnack, hold that Justin used 
the Gospel, assign its composition to the beginning 
of the 2nd century. The opposite conclusion im- 
plies A.D. 130-150 as the probable date ; in Swete’s 
opinion, it cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 150. 
‘There is no evidence of the circulation of this 
Gospel in the West; a probable inference from the 
places of residence of the writers who were familiar 
with it is that it was a Syrian Gospel. 


LiteraTure.—Bouriant, Mémoires publiés par les membres de 
la mission archéol. francaise au Caire, ix. 1 (1892); Stulcken In 
Die Apocryphen des NT’; Harnack, Texte u. Unters. ix. 25 
Zann, Das Petrusevangelium,; Volter, Petrusevangelium oder 
Angypterevangelium ?: also editions by von Gebhardt, Kunze, 
Lods, A. Sabatier, von Schubert. English editions by Rutherford 
in extra vol. of Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Robinson and 
James, Swete, Rendel Iavrris, and the author of Supernatural 
Religion ; also Macpherson’s translation of von Schubert's work 
—a useful edition with synoptical tables and critical apparatus. 
There are important articles by Baljon in Theol. Studien, 1894, 
1fi.; Funk in Theol. Quartalschr. 1893, 278 fi.; Hilgenfeld in 
Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1893, 220 ff.; von Soden in Zevtsehr. f. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 1893, 52ti.; Stanton in Journal of Theol. 
Studies, Oct. 1900: Murray in Ezpositor, 4th series, vol. vii. ; 
Macpherson in Crit. icv, v. 296. 


A. 3. Favta GOSPEL FRAGHENT.— 


i. Discovery. 

ii. Coutents. 
iii. Theories of origin. 

Literature. 

i, Discovery.—Faytim is a province of Egypt 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. It has become 
famous within the last 25 years owing to the 
discovery at Medinet, its capital, and elsewhere, 
of a large quantity of papyri in Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, and other languages. In 1882 the Austrian 
Archduke Rainer bought a mass of documents 
which are now in the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna. In this valuable collection a small and 
mutilated fragment of a Gospel was found. The 
honour of deciphering and restoring the true text 


Date. 


| belongs to Dr. Bickell, Roman Catholic Professor 
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of Christian Archeology in the University of Inns- 
bruck. In the Zeitschrift fur katholisehe Theoloqie 
(1885, ili. 498 ff.), Bickell published the Fragment, 
and his judgment in regard to its antiquity and 
value. Since then his conclusions have becn sub- 
jected to keen criticism by many scholars. The 
principal contributions to the discussion have been 
made by Harnack and Zahn; the result of their 
critical investigations is given below. An instruc- 
tive account of the Fayim papyri in general, and 
of this Fragment in particular, was published by 
Professor Stokes of Dublin in the Lapositor (3rd 
series, i. 334, ii. 132, vil. 449). 

ii. CONTENTS.—The Greek text of the Fragment, 
as finally restored by Bickell, is as follows: Μετὰ 
δὲ τὸ φαγεῖν ὡς ἐξ ἔθους, πάντες ἐν ταύτῃ TH νυκτὶ 
σκανδαλισθήσεσθε κατὰ τὸ γραφέν' πατάξω τὸν ποιμένα 
καὶ τὰ πρόβατα διασκορπισθήσονται, Εἰπόντος τοῦ Mér- 
ρου" καὶ εἰ πάντες οὐκ ἐγώ. ἔφη αὐτῷ" ὁ ἀλεκτρυὼν dis 
κοκκύξει καὶ σὺ πρῶτον τρὶς ἀπαρνήσῃ με. 

Certainty in regard to some details of the re- 
construction cannot be attained. At first Bickel] 
read ws ἐξῆγον, the letters being here obscure. 
Zahn (Geschichte des NT Canons, i1. 785) prints 
what he regards as the most probable text in a 
way which shows at a glance the mutilations at 
the end of the lines— 

eo « ὑμνησάντων δὲ αὐτῶν 

μετὰ τὸ φ]αγεῖν ὡς ἐξ ἔθους, πάλιν εἶπε" 

ταύτῃ] τῇ νυκτὶ σκανδαλισζθήσεσθε 

κατὰ] τὸ γραφέν" ““ πατάξω τὸν [ποιμένα, καὶ 

τὰ] πρόβατα διασκορπισθήσ[εται.᾽᾽ εἰπόν- 

τος δὲ το]ῦ Mer. “καὶ εἰ πάντες, οὐκ éyw,” 

ἔφη" ““ πρὶν] ὁ ἀλεκτρυὼν δὶς κοκ[κύξει σή- 

μερον, σὺ τρίς με αἸπαρν[ἡσῃ . .. 
According to Zaln’s reconstructed text, the con- 
tents of the Fragment are: ‘ Now when they had 
sung a hymn, after eating according to custom, 
he said again: This night ye shall be offended 
according to the Scripture, ‘‘ I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” When 
Peter said: Even though all, yet not I, he said: 
Before the cock shall crow twice this day, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ 

ili. THEORIES OF ORIGIN.—The passages in the 
canonical Gospels which correspond to the contents 
of the Fayim Fragment are Mt 26°°*4, Mk 1476-89, 
the resemblances to Mark being more close. The 
words used for ‘cock’ and ‘crow’ (lit. ‘cry 
cuckoo’) are not found in the NT. In Bickell’s 
judgment these few verses are a genuine relic of 
early Evangelic tradition, and the Fragment is part 
of such a document as Luke mentions In the pre- 
face to his Gospel. Harnack inclines to Bickell’s 
view, though he admits that the words may be a 
free quotation from Mark rather than a part of 
the original material used by the Synoptic writers 
(‘Das Evangelienfragment von Fajjum’ in Yexte 
und Untersuchungen, v. 4). The use of different 
words for ‘cock’ and ‘crow’ does not disprove the 
latter theory, but tends rather to confirm it. The 
Fragment has ἀλεκτρυών for ἀλέκτωρ, and κοκκύζειν 
for φωνεῖν, ἀλεκτρυών is the more usual word in 
classic prose ; κοκκύζειν is more expressive than the 
colourless φωνεῖν, ‘It is most probable that the 
words used in the canonical Gospels are more 
original, and that a preacher substituted in one 
case a more elegant, and in the other case a more 
sienificant expression’ (Zahn, op. cit. ii. 787). 
Hort favoured the view that the passage is an 
extract from the Synoptic Gospels, and uttered a 
timely warning against hasty deductions from one 
scanty fragment (7imes, 25th June 1885). Other 
conjectural explanations of its origin are that it 
is a quotation from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
(Harnack), and that it is a Gnostic recension of 
the canonical Gospels (Stokes), 


The style of writing and the methods of con- 
traction employed in this Fragment furnish, in 
the judgment of eminent paleographists, a strong 
argument for fixing the date of its composition in 
the 3rd century. 


LiTERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the body 
of the above section of the article, 


B. 1. JAMES, PROTEVANGELIUM OF.— 
i. Title. 
ii. Evidence of existence. 
1. Fourth century writers. 
2. Origen. 
3. Possible traces of anonymous use. 
iii. Summary of contents. Variations in pseudo- 
Matthew and Nativity of Mary. 
iy. Character and tendencies. 
v. Relation to Latin recensions— 
1. Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. 
2. Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
vi. Date. 
Literature. 

i. TitLe.—This work claims to have been written 
by James the Just, in Jerusalem, but its author 
does not describe it as a Gospel. Its title in the 
manuscripts is ‘The History of James concerning 
the Birth of Mary.’ Karly writers do not refer 
to it as εὐωγγέλιον, but describe it as διήγησις, λόγος 
ἱστορικός, ἱστορία or γέννησις Maplas. The name of 
Protevangeliwm was probably given to it by Ori- 
ental Christians; it is not known to have existed 
before the 16th !cent., when the Latin version of 
Postellus and the Greek version (πρωτεναγγέλιον) of 
Michael Neander appeared. 

11. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—1l. The Protevan- 
celium, in its present form, was known to 4th cent. 
Fathers. Hpiphaunius (6. 376) made use of it (Her. 
Ixxix. 5, Ixxvill. 7); Harnack (Chron. i. 601) finds 
reference to it in Gregory of Nyssa (Orat. in diem 
Natal. Christi, iii. 346), Hustathius, and the Hz- 
cerpta Barbar. 

2. If this work had been known in early times 
as ‘the Gospel of James’ the evidence of Origen 
(c. 246 A.D.) would have been less trustworthy. 
There is, however, little doubt that he refers to it 
as ‘the Book of James’ (ἡ βίβλος ᾿Ιακώβου) in a 
passage where he distinguishes its title from that 
of ‘the Gospel according to Peter,’ and yet refers 
to both writings as common sources of the tradi- 
tion that our Lord’s brethren were ‘sons of Joseph 
by a former wife, whom he married before Mary.’ 
Origen adds: ‘Now those who say so wish to 
preserve the honour of Mary in virgmity to the 
end’ (ὧν Jfatt. tom. x. 17); this comment is an 
accurate description of the purpose of the Prot- 
evangelium. 

3. Possible traces of anonymous use.—Points of 
contact between this work and other writings have 
been found. Peter of Alexandria (ἃ. 311) in all pro- 
bability derived from it his account of the death 
of Zacharias (Routh, fell. Sae. iv. 44). Clement 
of Alexandria (c. 200 A.D.) may have learnt from 
it the story of the attestation of Mary’s virginity 
aiter the birth of her son, but the indefinite words 
‘some say’ may refer to oral tradition (Strom. 
vil. 16). Justin Aartyr (6. 140 A.D.) has several 
remarkable ‘concordances’ with the Protevan- 
gelium. both combine (Apol. 33) the angel’s 
message to Mary (Lk 1°?) with bis words to Joseph 
(Mt 1); both state (Dial. 78) that our Lord was 
born in a cave; both speak (Apol. 33) of Mary’s 
overshadowing by ‘the power of God’; both attach 
importance (Dial. 100) to the Davidic descent of 
Mary; both assert that ‘Mary received joy,’ 


though Justin (Dial. 100) connects the words καὶ 


χαρὰν λαβοῦσα Mapia with the angelic salutation, 
whilst in the Protevangelium the same words are 
associated with the priest's benediction. Zahn 


/ regards the dependence of Justin on this Gospel 


as proved. But the more exact resemblances would 
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be satisfactorily explained if both writers made use 
of a common tradition; and the variation in the 
context of the statement about Mary’s joy points, 
in the judgment of many scholars, to the use by 
Justin of an older text of the Protevangelium. 
On the whole, the evidence cannot be said to prove 
that he used this Gospel in its present form. 

11. SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.—[Two Latin Gospels 
of the Childhood—pseudo-Matthew and the Nativity 
of Mary—either depend on the Protevangelium, or 
on the sources used by its author. In so far as the 
contents of these Latin Gospels are parallel to its 
narrative, the chicf variations will be noted; they 
furnish important data for the solution of the pro- 
blem of the mutual relations of these Gospels]. 

1. On a great festival, Joachim, an exceedingly 
rich man, brings double offerings to the temple ; 
they are rejected because he is childless. In his 
grief he retires to the desert and fasts forty days, 
prayer being his food and drink. 2. Anna, the 
wife of Joachim, being reproached by Judith her 
maid-servant, prays to God under a laurel, and 
asks that to her, as to Sarah, a child may be 
given. 3. Beholdinga sparrow’s nest in the laurel, 
Anna laments that she is not like the fowls of 
the heaven, which are ‘productive before thee, 
Ο Lord.’ 4. An angel of the Lord announces to 
Anna that her prayer is heard; she vows that 
her child shall be a gift to God. Another angel 
bids Joachim retwmn home; he obeys, and takes 
with him flocks for an offering. Anna and Joachim 
meet at the gate. 

In pseudo-Mat. 8 the angel bids Anna meet her husband at 
the Golden Gate; in Nat. Mary 4 the angel bids Joachim meet 
his wife at the Golden Gate. Of. Ac 82, 

5. On the following day Joachim brings his offer- 
ing to the temple and goes down to his house 
‘justified.’ In course of time a daughter is born 
to Anna and Joachim ; Anna calls the child Mary. 


In Nat. Mary 5 the name Mary is given at the command of 
the angel, 


6. When the child is six months old, Anna sets her 
on the ground ‘to try whether she can stand, and 
she walks seven steps’; Anna vows that Mary 
shall not walk on this earth until she has been 
taken to the temple of the Lord. When Mary is 
a year old, Joachim makes a great feast; the chief 
priests bless the child, and Anna sings a song to 
the Lord. 7. When Mary is three years old, her 
parents take her to the temple in fulfilment of 
their vow. After the high γιοῦ has blessed her, 
he ‘sets her down upon the third step of the altar’; 
she ‘dances with her feet, and all the house of 
Israel love her.’ 

In pseudo-Mat. 4 the child is put down before the doors of 
the temple, and ‘goes up the fifteen steps so swiftly, that she 
does not look hack at all.’ In Nat. Mary 6 the virgin of the 
Lord goes up all the steps without help ‘in such a manner that 
you would think she had already attained full are.’ The Lord 
‘by the indication of this miracle’ foreshowed the greatness of 
‘his virgin.’ ᾿ 
8. Mary dwells in the temple ‘as if she were a 
dove,’ and is fed by the hand of an angel. When 
she is twelve years old, Zacharias the high priest 
summons the widowers in order that the Lord may 
sienify whose wife Mary 15 to be. 

Pseudo-Mat. 6 adds many marvels, as, ¢.g., the angels often 
speak to Mary and most diligently obey her; sick people who 
touch her go home cured. Both in pseudo-Mat. and Nat. Mary 


the age of Mary is fourteen when she refuses to be given in 
marriage, and announces her resolve to be a virgin to God. 


9. Joseph, throwing away his axe, obeys the sum- 
mons; the widowers present their rods to the high 
priest in the temple. A dove comes out of Joseph’s 
tod and rests upon his head—the sign that he is 
chosen to keep the virgin of the Lord. 10. When 
Joseph refuses, saying, ‘I have children, and I 
am an old man,’ the priest warns him of the guilt 
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of disobedience. Joseph therefore takes Mary from 


the temple to his home. 


In pseudo-Mat. 8 the tribe of Judah is chosen by lot; then 
every man of that tribe, ‘who has no wife,’ takes his rod to the 
temple. The high priest does not at first bring Joseph’s rod 
out of the Holy of Holies ‘ because he was an old man.’ Joseph 
asks ; ‘ Why do you hand over to me this infant, who is younger 
than my grandsons?’ In Nat. Mary 8 Joseph withholds his 
rod; God is consulted a second time, and Joseph is found out ; 
also Joseph’s rod produces a fiower on which the Spirit descends 
in the form of a dove (cf. Is 111. 2). 


11. The angel of the Lord announces to Mary at the 
well the coming upon her of the power of the Lord. 


In pseudo-BMat. 9 the angel appears to Mary in her chamber, 
while she is working at the purple for the veil of the temple. 


19, Mary visits Elisabeth, who greets her as ‘ the 
mother of my Lord.’ 13. Mary returns home after 
her three months’ visit to Hlisabeth ; Joseph re- 
proaches her, and with weeping she maintains 
her imnocence. 14. ‘The angel of the Lord appears 
to Joseph. 15. Annas the scribe accuses Joseph 
of stealthily marrying Mary ; the officers bring her 
with Joseph tothe tribunal. 16. Joseph and Mary 
drink the water of the ordeal and remain unhurt. 
Pseudo-Mat. 10-12 describes with even less restraint the 
incidents recorded in chs. 13-16. In Nat. Mary 9 the words of 
the angel to Mary are much expanded; from one addition it 
would seem that when this apocryphal book was written the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was unknown: ‘that 
which shall be born of thee shall alone be holy, because it alone, 


being conceived and born without sin, shall be called the Son of 
God.’ 


17. Joseph takes Mary and his sons to be enrolled 
in Bethlehem. In Mary’s face sometimes there is 
laughter and sometimes sorrow; she explains to 
Joseph, ‘I see two peoples with my eyes; the one 
lamenting, and the other rejoicing.’ 

Pseudo-Mat. 13 adds ‘she saw the people of the Jews weeping, 

because they have departed from their God; and the people of 
the Gentiles rejoicing, because they have been made near to 
the Lord.’ But cf. Gn 2523 or Lk 234, 
18. Joseph leaves Mary in a cave in charge of his 
two sons, whilst he seeks a woman to minister to 
her needs. The sky is astonished and the birds 
keep still, 19. When the woman enters the cave 
a great light shines, but it gradually decreases 
until the infant’s birth. 20. The woman tells 
Salome of the strange event; Salome demands 
proof. Her hand is made to burn with fire asa 
punishment for her unbelief, but is restored when 
she touches the infant. 21. The Magi are led by 
the star to the cave, and present their gifts. 22. 
Herod sends murderers to kill the children from 
two years old and under. Mary puts her child 
into an ox-stall. A mountain is cleft to receive 
Elisabeth and John. 


Pseudo-Mat. adds many details. The star is ‘ larger than any 
that had been seen since the beginning of the world.’ The ox 
and the ass ‘incessantly adore him,’ fulfilling the word of 
Habakkuk the prophet: ‘Between two animals thou shalt be 
made manifest’ (Hab 82 LXX ἐν μέσῳ δύα ξώων γνωσθήσῃ, by slight 
change in Hebrew text: O° 073Y for 1°20 D3). 


23. Zacharias is murdered, because he cannot tell 
the officers of Herod where his son is. 24. A priest 
hears a voice saying, ‘ Zacharias is murdered’; the 
body of Zacharias =; not found, but his blood is 
turned into stone. Simeon is chosen in his place. 
25. The author says that he withdrew into the 
wilderness, because of the commotion that arose 
about the death of Herod. Doxology. 

iv. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—From the 
summary of contents given above, it will be secn 
that chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are occupied 
with the story of Mary—her birth and childhood, 
her life in the temple, and her betrothal to Joseph. 
In elis. 18-20 the style of the narrative is changed, 
the direct form is assumed: ‘I, Joseph, was walk. 
ing,’ ete. The writer, laying aside all reserve, 


| enlarges upon the marvel of the birth of Jesus, 
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and upon the perpetual virginity of Mary. The 
remaining portion of this work (chs. 21-25) con- 
sists of (a) the account of the visit of the Magi, 
which closely follows the narrative of the canonical 
Matthew; and (0) the story of the marvellous 
escape of John from Herod’s massacre, and of the 
murder of his father Zacharias. 

The extravagances of chs. 18-20, the Gnostic 
tendencies of the narrative, and the abrupt intro- 
duction of Joseph as the speaker, are sufficient 
reasons for regarding this section of the Gospel, as 
derived from an independent source. Harnack 
calls this section Apocryphun. Josephi. Some 
light has been cast upon chs. 22-24, which Harnack 
calls Apocryphum Zacharwe, by the researches of 
Berendts (Studien tuber Zacharias - Apokryphen, 
1895 ); he holds that the Protevangelium does not 
contain these legends in their oldest form. Con- 
firmation of this theory is found in the fact that 
Origen (in 7] αξξ. tract. 25), who was acquainted 
with the Book of James, gives a very different 
account of the martyrdom of Zacharias; his 
account may have come from an independent 
source, but the recognition of this possibility 
renders no less probable the suggestion of Har- 
nack (Chron. i. 601) that the βίβλος ᾿Ιακώβου to 
which Origen refers is essentially identical with 
chs. 1-17 of the Protevangclium. The evidence 
of Origen, therefore, like the evidence of Justin, 

iclds no proof of the existence of this Gospel in 
its present form; he becomes, however, tle oldest 
witness for the γέννησις Μαρίας, the story of the 
Nativity of Mary. 

The result of the foregoing analysis is to show 
that in all probability the Protevangelium is a 
composite work. The facts do not warrant the 
inference that its author had three separate docu- 
ments before him of which he made free use, 
adding his own embellishments; they point rather 
in the direction of the conclusion at which Lipsius 
(Dict. Christ. Biog. ii. 703) arrives by a different 
course of reasoning. The author’s acquaimtance 
with Jewish customs is manifest to every reader; 
but, as Lipsius points out, such incidents as the 
refusal of Joachim and his sacrifice, the bringing 
up of Mary in the temple, and the drinking by 
Joseph of the water of the ordeal, are quite con- 
trary to Jewish ideas and usages ; moreover, there 
are traces of Gnostic speculation, especially in the 
Apocryphum Josephi and the Apocryphum Zach- 
ari. ‘This curious admixture of intimate know- 
ledge and gross ignorance of Jewish thought and 
custom compels us to assume and distinguish be- 
tween an original Jewish-Christian writing and a 
Gnostic recast of it.’ ἢ 

Vv. RELATION TO LATIN RECENSIONS. — 1. The 
Gospel of pscudo-Matthew. This Gospel claims to 
be Jeronie’s translation into Latin of what the 
holy Evangelist Matthew wrote in Hebrew and 
‘set at the head of his Gospel.’ It gives, with 
variations such as are noted above, the same nar- 
rative as the Protevangelium ; but, instead of end- 
ing with the martyrdom of Zacharias, it describes 
(chs, 18-24) the flixht into Egypt, and enlarges upon 
the marvels of the journey—e.g. the adoration of 
the infant Jesus by dragons, lions, and panthers ; 
the bending of a palm-tree at His word, in order 
that His mother may gather its fruit; the shorten- 
ing of the way, so that in one day they accomplish 
what would otherwise have taken thirty days; the 


* The secondary character of this Gospel, tn so far as it can be 
compared with the narratives of Matthew and Luke, is recoe- 
nized by critics of various schools, notwithstanding the attempt 
of Conrady to show that the Evangelists borrowed from it (Die 
Quellen der kanonischen Kindhetisgcschichte Jesus). *It would 
have been a literary miracle if the opening chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, with their lifelike touches and tender 
humanities, had been derived froma work teeming with super- 
stitious trivialities’ (Dr. T. Nicol in Critical Review, xii, 35), 


prostration of the idols when Mary with her child 
enters the Egyptian temple. The rest of this 
Gospel, in what Tischendori regards as its complete 
form (Evang. apocr. 51-112), gives the story of the 
boyhood of Jesus in a form even more extravagant 
than the Gospel according to Thomas, an account 
of which is given below. There is little doubt 
that, in so far as this Gospel is parallel with the 
narrative of the Protevangelium, it is independ- 
ently derived from the same sourees. It alone 
records the special series of miracles wrought in 
Egypt and on the way thither; in the narratives 
whieh it has in common with the Protevangelium 
there is a marked development of the marvellous 
nature of the incidents ; the growing exaltation of 
Mary is also very apparent. 

2. The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary.—This 
short Latin Gospel, entitled the Lvangelium de 
Natwitate Marie, covers the same ground as the 
early part of the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew ; its 
last words describe the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
lehem. I[tis found amongst the works of Jerome, 
and has every appearance of being an orthodox 
revision of the Latin Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. 

vi. DATE.—According to the view taken above 
of the composite character of this Gospel, the 
original Jewish-Christian work dates from the 
middle of the 2nd century. The Protevangelium 
in its present form embodies the result of a Gnostic 
recast, and cannot be earlier than the latter part 
of the 3rdcentury. ‘To the 4th cent. or perhaps the 
5th must be assigned the Gospel of pseudo-Ilatthew, 
of which the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary is a 
later redaction. 


LITERATURE.—In 1552 Bibliander’s Latin edition was published, 
Postellus having prepared the text from a Greek MS. In 1840 
Suckow issued a separate edition, cw. cod. MS Venetiano. 
See A. Meyer in Die Apokr. des N4', p. 47; also Neander Sor., 
Thilo, Tischendorf, Harnack, Zahn, Borberg, Wright, Orr, in 
opp. cité. Translation by A. Walker in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, also by Conybeare from an Armenian MS in Amer. 
Journ. of Theol. i. 1897, Ὁ. 424ff. Articles by Iilgenfeld in 
Zelischr. f. wiss. Theol. xii. p. 339f., xiv. p. 87 note; Conrady, 
Die Quelien der kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichten, and in SK 
Ixii, p. 728 ff. 


Lb. ἃ. THOMAS, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 


i. Evidence of early writers. 
1, Hippolytus, 
2. Origen, Eusebius, ete. 
ii, Present form, 
11, Summary of contents. 
iv. Character and tendencies, 
v. Date. 
Literature. 

1, EVIDENCE OF EARLY WRITERS.—1. A Gospel 
κατὰ Θωμᾶν was, according to Hippolytus (155-235), 
im use among the Naassenes. A passage, in which 
they found support for their teaching in regard tu 
the ‘nature of the inward man’ (φύσιν. . τὴν 
ἐντὸς ἀνθρώπου), is quoted from the Gospel: ‘He 
who seeks me shall find me in children from seven 
years old; for there will I, who am hidden in the 
jourtcenth son, be manifest’ (Ἐμὲ ὁ ζητῶν εὑρήσει 
ἐν παιδίοις ἀπὸ ἐτῶν ἑπτά" ἐκεῖ yap ἐν τῷ 10’ αἰῶνι 
κρυβόμενος φανεροῦμαι). 

2. Origen (c. 246) mentions this Gospel (/7omm. ὁ. 
mm Luc.), and Huscbius (6. 324) places it with the 
Petrine Gospel amongst the ‘heretical’ writings 
(1 ii. 25). Cyril of Serusalem (ἃ. 886) states 
that the Manichans wrote it (Catcch. iv. 36), and 
in a later passage of the same work traces its 
origin to ‘one of the three base disciples of Moses’ 
(vi. 81). Later writers refer to the high esteein 
in which it was held by the Manichzans. 

11. PRESENT FORM.—A Gospel, entitled ‘Thomas 
the Israelite philosopher’s Account of the Infancy 
of the Lord’ (Θωμᾷ ᾿Ισραηλίτον φιλοσόφου ῥητὰ eis τὰ 
παιδικὰ τοῦ Κυρίου), is extant in two Greek recen- 
sions, also in a Latin and in a Syriac version. 
Tischendorf gives the longer Greek recension 
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(Evang. apocr. pp. 140-157), the shorter Greek 
recension (pp. 158-163), and the Latin version, 
which Harnaek describes as a compilation, with 
striking resemblances to the apocryphal Gospel 
of Matthew (pp. 164-180). The Syriae version 
(Wright, Apoc. Lit. NT, p. 61.) is a somewhat 
abbreviated form of the longer Greek recension. 
(For English translations of the two Greek and 
the Latin versions, see Walker’s Apocr. Gospeis, 
p. 78 ff. ; and for a detailed aceount of the varia- 
tions in the several texts, see Lipsius’ article in 
Diet. Christ. Biog. ii. 704). None of these four 
reeensions eontains the Naassene quotation from 
this Gospel which is given by Hippolytus. Does 
he refer to a different Gospel, or to an original 
Gospel of which the longest extant version eon- 
tains only fragments? ‘l'he attempt to answer 
these questions must be deferred until the outline 
of the eontents of these four reeensions has been 


given. But one important piece of evidence is here 
in place. Nicephorus (d. 599) mentions this Gospel 


in his Stichometry, and states that it contained 
1300 stichoi. Therefore, inasmuch as the longest 
extant recension does not contain half of that 
number of stzchoi, it is possible, though not eertain, 
that the eopy known to Nieephorus contaimed the 
passage quoted by Hippolytus. 

lil, SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.— The narratives 
eontained in this Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus 
consist of (a) stories of His superliuman know- 
ledge, (0) stories of His superhuman power. The 
different versions frequently disagree, as well in 
their statements in regard to the scenes of the 
miraeles and the names of the chief actors, as in 
the form of the narratives and in the arrange- 
ment of the various ineidents. The following 
summary is based on the longer Greek recension :— 

(az) To his teacher, Zacehzus, the child Jesus 
repeats the letters of the alphabet, ‘from the 
Alpha even to the Omega, clearly and with great 
exactness’; He questions His teacher about the 
first letter, and convicts him of ignorance of the 
nature of Alpha, and therefore of inability to 
teach others the Beta. ‘Thou hypocrite! first, 
if thou knowest, teach the A, and then we shall 
believe thee about the B. . . . And in the hearing 
of many the child says to Zaccheus: ‘Hear, O 
teacher, the order of the first letter’ [the old Phen- 
iclan A was written «ὦ or Ὁ], ‘and notiee here 
how it has lines, and a middle stroke erossing 
those which thou seest common; (lines) brought 
together ; the highest part supporting them, and 
again bringing them under one head; with three 
points [of intersection]; of the same kind; prin- 
cipal and subordinate ; of equal length. Thou hast 
the lines of the A.’ The amazement of Zacchzeus, 
as he listens to this allegorizing, is thus ex- 
pressed: ‘That child does not belong to this earth. 
».. What great thing he is, either god or angel, 
or what I am to say, 1 know not.’ The shorter 
Greek recension represents Jesus ag saying: ‘1 
know more than you, for 1 am before the ages. 

. . When you see my cross, then will ye believe 
that I speak the truth.’ When Joseph takes the 
child to another master, who tries ‘to flatter hin 


into learning his letters,’ Jesus immediately reads | 


a book that lies on the desk, and by the Holy 
Spirit teaches the Law to those that are standing 
round. The account of the child’s visit to the 
temple with His parents follows closely the narra- 
tive of Luke (2), It describes Him as ‘sitting 
in the midst of the teaelers, both hearing the law 
and asking them questions,’ but adds: ‘And they 
were all attending to him, and wondering that he, 
being a child, was shutting the mouthis of the elders 
and teachers of the people, explaining the main 
points of the law, and the parables of the prophets.’ 

(6) Some of the miracles ascribed to the ehild 
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Jesus are works of beneficenee, but others are 
deeds of vengeanee. When five years old He 
makes twelve sparrows out of clay, and as soon 
as He claps His hands they fly away. At the 
same age He raises to life a ehild killed by a fall; 
and also a young man who, whilst splitting wood, 
cut the sole of his foot in two, and died from logs of 
blood. ‘And he said to the young man, Rise up 
now, split the wood, and remember me.?’ When 
six ae old He breaks a pitcher, but fills His 
eloak with water and earries it to His mother ; 
He stretches a short piece of wood, and makes it 
equal to the longer piece. At the same age He 
cures His brother James, who was dying from the 
effects of the bite of a viper; He also performs two 
more miracles of raising from the dead. But His 
miraeles of vengcanee make sueh an impression 
that the parents of a boy whom Jesus has killed 
say to Joseph: ‘Sinee thou hast such a child, it is 
impossible for thee to live with us in the village; 
or else teach lium to bless, and not to eurse, for he 
is killmg our children.” The son of Annas the 
seribe is ‘dried up’ at His word; a boy who runs 
up against Him is struck dead; one of His teachers 
incurs His wrath, and at His eurse swoons and 
falls to the ground; His accusers are smitten 
with blindness, and dare not provoke Him to anger 
lest His rebuke should maim them. 

iv. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—To the evi- 
denee of Hippolytus that this ge was known 
to the Naassenes, and of Cyril of Jerusalem, who 
regards it as a Manichean work, should probably 
be added the witness of Irenzeus (c. 190) to its use 
ainongst the Marcosians, a Gnostie sect, whose 
leader boasted that he had improved upon his 
master, Valentinus. It is true that Irenzeus does 
not name the ‘spurious writing’; but he accuses 
the Marcosians of pulling to pieces ‘the dispensa- 
tions of God, in themselves so striking, by means 
of Alpha and Beta,’ and of bringing forward ‘that 
false and wicked story’ that the Lord said to His 
teacher: ‘Do thou first tell me what Alpha is, 
and then I will tell thee what Beta is.’ ‘This 
they expound as meaning tliat he alone knew the 
Unknown, whieh he revealed under its type, 
Alpha’ (Her, τ. xx. 1; ef. xvi. 3). The value of 
{1115 passage consists in its testimony to a second- 
century Gnostic interpretation of an incident which 
is recorded in the extant Gospel aceording to 
Thomas. Harnack (Chron. i. 594) assigns to this 
apocryphal Gospel, in its original form, a saying 
of Jesus, which Ireneus charges the Mareosians 
with misinterpreting: ‘I have often desired to 
have one of these words, and I had no one who 
could utter it’ (H@r. 1. xx.2) The saying may, 
however, be a loose quotation from the canonical 
Gospels (Lk 10%; cf. Lk 1933). 

The question asked above may now be answered. 
If one sect of Gnosties found in the contents of 
this Gospel—not to assume that the Gospel itsclf 
was in their hands—support for their speculations, 
the Syrian Gnosties (Naassencs) may have used 
the same Gospel, though the passage quoted in 
Hippolytus is not found in the cxtant fragments. 
The saying (see § i.), whatever be 108 true mean- 
ing, is clearly a Gnostic interpretation of some of 
our Lord’s sayings about childhood, with Gnostic 
accretions (cf. Mt 78 185). Ropes (Die Spriiche 
Jesu, p. 100) expounds it as signifying that only 
when a ehild attains to full intelligenee can the 
image of Christ be manifested init. The saying 
is not so entirely out of harmony with this Gospel 
of the Childhood as to compel the ascription of it 
to an unknown Gospel of Thomas. The undoubted 
difference between this saying and the fabulous 
contents of the Gospel that has been preserved 
would be explained if the Gospel quoted in Hip- 
polytus was revised by an anti-Gnostie editor and 
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abbreviated in accordance with his views. Such 
an anti-Gnostic would be a heretic in the judg- 
ment of writers hke Origen, for in the canonical 
Gospels the child Jesus works no miracles. It 
is probable, as Lipsius suggests, that this Gospel 
originated in an attempt ‘to enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side. ... 
The child Jesus [it might be argued] must cer- 
tainly have worked some miracles in order to 
rebuke the Gnostie error, which made the Christ 
to descend upon Him for the first time at His 
baptism ’? (Dict. Christ. Biog. ti. 704). 

v. DATE.—Zahn holds that this Gospel was one 
of the sources used by Justin Martyr (e. 140), who 
says (Dial. 88) that Jesus ‘was in the habit of 
working as a carpenter when among men, making 
ploughs and yokes’ (ἄροτρα καὶ ζυγά): there is a 
verbal coincidence with this Gospel which deseribes 
Joseph as a carpenter who ‘made ploughs and 
yokes.’ But Justin, who was a native of Palestine, 
would scareely require a written source for this 
tradition, nor 1s he likely to have used a heretical 
Gospel as an authority. Justin cannot, therefore, 
be quoted to prove the existence of this Gospel in 
the first half of the second century; a legitimate 
inference from the evidence already given is that 
in its original form it was written ¢. 160-180. 
But Harnack does well to add that it is impossible 
to say certainly how much of the Gospel in its 
present form was derived from the longer work. 
There may, of course, be interpolations in the 
abbreviated versions of this Gospel. 

LITERATURE.—Cotelerius published a fragment from a Paris 
MS of the 15th cent. in his notes to the Const, Apost. vi. 17; 
also Mingarelli a larger portion: μονα raceolia d’opuseoli 
scientificz, tom. xii., Venet. 764, pp. 73-155. See A. Meyer in Die 
Apokr. des NT, p. 63; Conrady in SK, 1908, Heft 3; also Thilo, 
Tischendorf, Wright, Borberg, Harnack, Zahn, Orr, in opp, citt. 


L. 3 CHILDHOOD, ARABIC GOSPEL OF THE.— 


i, Sources. 

ii. Contents, 
iii. Characteristics. 
Literature. 
i. SourncEs.—This Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dorf’s corrected Latin version (Zvang. Apocr. pp. 
181-209), Lvangelowm Infantia Salvatoris Ara- 


Date, 


bicum. The Arabic text is a translation from the 
Syriae. The work is a compilation. The author 


refers to ‘the book of Joseph, the high priest’ 
(c. 1), to ‘the Gospel of the Infancy,’ and to ‘the 
perfect Gospel’ (06, 25), and concludes: ‘ Here 
endeth the whole Gospel of the Infancy, with the 
aid of God Most High, according to what we have 
found in the original.’ For the first part of this 
Gospel (1-25) the compiler claims the authority of 
Joseph Caiaphas, whose book Lipsius (Diet. Christ. 
Biog. ii. 705) identifies with ‘the Gnostic work 
made use of in the Protevangelium, and which 
bore the name of Joseph (not Caiaphas, of course, 
but the husband of Mary)’; the earlicr portions 
of his narrative are to a large extent parallel to 
the Protevangelium and to the Gospel of pseuedo- 
Afatthew; but he also draws largely on ‘the perfect 
Gospel,’ though he records ‘very many miracles’ 
of the Lord Jesus which are not found either in it 
or in less ‘complete’ Gospels of the Infancy. In 
the second part (26-55) his chief source is the 
Gospel according to Thomas. 

ii. CONTENTS.—This Gospel begins by quoting 
a word of Jesus spoken, when He was lying in His 
cradle, to Mary His mother: ‘I am Jesus, the Son 
of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth.’ 
Miracles are narrated for which no parallel can be 
found either in the canonical Gospels or in the 
apocryphal writings, as, e.g., the Lady Mary gives 
to the kings from the East one of her child’s 
swaddling-bands, whieh ‘the fire was not able to 
burn or destroy’ (8); a demoniac boy, the son of 

EXTRA VOL.—25 


ee 


an Egyptian priest, is healed by putting upon his 
head a newly washed varment of the Lord Christ 
(11); the water in which Mary washes Jesus cleanses 
from leprosy (17); by witchcraft a youth has been 
transformed into a mule ; Mary puts Jesus on 
the mule’s back and asks Him to exert His mighty 
power, whereupon the animal ‘ becaime a young 
man, free from every defect’ (21); the Holy Family 
fall into the hands of two robbers, Titus and 
Dumachus ; Titus bribes- Dumachus to let them 
go free, and Jesus tells His mother that in thirty 
years ‘these two robbers will be raised upon tlie 
cross along with me, Titus on my right hand and 
Dumachus on my left; and after that day Titus 
shall go before me into Paradise’ (23); at the 
age of twelve, Jesus discourses in the temple to 
astronomers on the heavenly bodies, ‘ their course, 
direct and retrograde, the twenty-fourths and 
sixtieths of twenty-fourths, and other things 
beyond the reach of reason’ (51) ; also to a philo- 
sopher ‘skilled in treating of natural science’ He 


explains ‘ physies and metaphysics, hyperphysies 


and hypophysics . . . and other things beyond the 
reach of any created intellect’ (52); ‘from this 
day’ (te. from His twelfth year) ‘he began to 
hide his miracles and mysteries and secrets, and 
to give attention to the law, until he completed 
his thirtieth year’ (54). 

111. CIHARACTERISTICS.—The extracts given from 
this Gospel prove that its author not only drew 
largely from his sources, canonical and apocryphal, 
but also allowed his imagination free play, with 
the result that his work is a strange conglomerate 
of authentic Evangelic tradition and the most 
fantastic legends. In one respect alone does it 
compare favourably with the apocryphal Gospels 
it most closely resembles; from its fabulous stories 
there is an absence of miracles of vengeance such. 
as are found in the Gospel according to Thomas 
and the Gospel of psewdo-Matthew. There are 
many traces of the influence of Gnosticism in this 
Gospel, but it also contains a clear recognition of 
the humanity of Jesus: the mother of a dying boy 
who is healed by ‘the smell of the clothes of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ says to Mary: ‘Now I know 
that the powcr of God dwelleth in thee, so that 
thy Son heals those that partake of the same 
nature with himself’ (30). The central section of 
this work has been aptly deseribed as ‘ thoroughly 
Oriental in its character, reminding one of the 
tales of the Arabian Nights, or of the episodes in 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius’ (Walker, Apoer. 
ἘΠ ΠΟ x. 

o definite date for the composition of this 
Gospel can be fixed. Lipsius is content to say 
that it was compiled ‘comparatively late, but 
probably carlier than the Mahometan tintes.’ 


Urrerature.—In 1697 Henricus Sike published an Arabic sext 
with Latin translation: Hv. inf. vel Liber mpocryphus de 
Infantia Salvatoris. See Fabricius, Jones, Schmid, Thilo, 
Tischendorf, in epp. ett. 


Β, 4 JOSEPH TUE CARPENTER, ARABIC 
HISTORY OF.— 
i. Sources. 
ii, Contents, 
iii, Characteristics. Date. 
Literature. 

i. Sounces.—This Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dorf’s Latin version (Avang. Apoecr. pp. 122-1389), 
Historia Joscphi Fabri Lignarw ; his edition takes 
note of variations in the Sahidic and Memphitie 
dialects of the Coptic, from which language the 
Arabic text was a recension. The author relates 
briefly the life of Joseph, and at greater length his 
death and burial; he also represents Jesus as 
uttering lengthy and rhapsodical lamentations. 


| For the greater part of his narrative there is no 
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parallel in otler writings, but in the sections which 
describe the choice of Joseph to be the guardian 
of Mary, his betrothal to her, Herod’s search for 
the children, and the flight into Egypt, the author 
is in close agreement with the Protevangelium. 
If he used it as a source, he omitted the portents 
which it describes as accompanying these events; 
it is more probable, however, that his source was 
the earher Jewish-Christian tradition, for the rest 
of his work does not suggest that Gnostic em- 
bellishments would have been distasteful to him. 
There are more distinct traces of his dependence 
upon the Gospel according to Thomas in the 
account given of Joseph’s perplexity and the 
words of the angel (17); Lipsius (Dict. Christ. 
Biog. ii. 706) adds that in the Coptic recension 
‘the use made of the Gospel of Thomas is still 
more evident.’ 

11, CONTENTS.—In the introduction to this his- 
tory the author states that it was related by our 
Lord to His disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
The speaker throughout is Jesus, who says of His 
mother: ‘I chose her of my own will, with the 
concurrence of my Father, and the counsel of the 
Holy Spirit. And I was made flesh of her, by a 
mystery which transcends the grasp of created 
reason’ (5), a mystery which ‘no creature can 
penetrate or understand, except myself, and my 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with myself’ (14).* Joseph before his death 
asks Jesus for pardon (17); Jesus sees Death 
and Gehenna approaching: ‘accordingly I drove 
back Death and all the host of servants which 
accompanied him’ (21); when Joseph died, ‘he 
nad fulfilled a hundred and cleven years; never 
did a tooth in his mouth hurt him, nor was his 
eyesight rendered less sharp’ (29); of Joseph’s 
body Jesus says: ‘ Not a single limb of it shall be 
broken, nor shall any hair of thy head be changed. 
Nothing of thy body shall perish, O my father 
Joseph, but it will remain entire and uncorrupted 
even until the banquet of the thousand years’ (26). 

ili, CHARACTERISTICS.—The motive of this his- 
tory is revealed in words spoken by the Apostles 
to Jesus: ‘Thou hast ordered us to go into all the 
world and preach the holy gospel ; and thou hast 
said; Relate to them the death of my father 
Joseph, and celebrate to him with annual solem- 
nity a festival and sacred day. And whosoever 
shall take anything away from this narrative, or 
add anything to it, commits sin’ (30). There is 
another reference to the day of Joseph’s com- 
memoration (26); the work is doubtless, as Lipsius 
suggests, ‘a festal lection for St. Joseph’s day.’ 

The words of Jesus to Mary, ‘Thou, O my 
virgin mother, mnst look for the same end of life 
as other mortals,’ point to a date of composition 
earlier than the 5th cent., when the Assumption 
of Mary was taught. Tischendorf decides for the 
4th century. 


LITERATURE.—In 1722 Wallin published an Arabic text with 
Latin translation. See Tischendorf, Hofmann, in opp. citt. 


B. 5. MARY, THE DEPARTURE OF.— 


i. Versions. 
ii. Summary of contents. 
iii. Characteristics. Date. 
Literature. 

i, VERSIONS. —Tischendorf published in his 
Apocalypses Apocryphe the Greek text of a work 
sometimes described as the Evangelium Joannis ; 
its full title is, The Account of St. John the Theo- 
logian of the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother of 
God. ‘Two Latin versions are printed by Tischen- 
dorf, and the writing is generally known as the 
Transttus Marie or The Departure of Mary. 
Wright has edited three recensions of a Syriac 
* The words in italics are omitted in the Coptic version. 


text. Arabic, Sahidic, and Ethiopie versions are 
also extant. lLipsius finds the nearest approxima- 
tion to the original text in the Greek and in the 
Syriac versions known as Band C. Syriac B was 
edited by Wright (Journal of Sacred Literature, 
1865), and Syriac C is published in his Contribu- 
tions to the Apocr. Lit. of the NT, pp. 24-41. 
Walker’s translation of the Greek text is used in 
the following section (‘Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library,’ Apocryphal Gospels, etc. p. 504 ff.). 

li, SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. —‘ The all-holy 
glorious mother of God and ever-virgin Mary’ 
goes to ‘the holy tomb of our Lord’ to burn 
incense and to pray. She is invisible to the 
guards, Gabriel informs her that her request is 
eranted: ‘thou having left the world, shalt go to 
the heavenly places to thy Son, into the true and 
everlasting life.’ 

Mary and her three virgins return to holy 
Bethlehem ; in answer to her prayers the Apostles 
are summoned to her deathbed. Jolin is ‘ snatched 
up by a cloud from Ephesus’ and assures Mary 
that her ‘holy and precious body will by no meaus 
see corruption.’ By a whirlwind the Holy Spirit 
brings ‘Peter from Rome, Paul from Tiberias, 
Thomas from Hither India, James from Jeru- 
salem.’ The Apostles who have fallen asleep are 
raised from their tombs, but the Holy Spirit says: 
‘Do not think that it is now the resurrection; but 
on this account you have risen out of your tombs, 
that you may go to give greeting to the honour 
and wonder-working of the mother of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, because the day of her 
departure is at hand, of her going up into the 
heavens.’ 

Mary, sitting up in bed, asks the Apostles to 
tell her how they had been summoned. John 
says, ‘I was going in to the holy altar in Ephesus 
to perform Divine service’; Mark says, ‘I was 
finishing the canon of the third [day]in the city 
of Alexandria’; Matthew says, ‘I was in a boat 
and overtaken by a storm, the sea raging with its 
waves ; on asudden a cloud of light overshadowing 
a stormy billow, changed it te a calm, and having 
snatched me up, set me down beside you.’ Similar 
experiences are narrated by the other Apostles. 

Marvels accompany Mary’s departure; the sun 
and the moon suddenly appear about the house ; 
all who are ‘under disease and sickness’ are cured, 
if they touch ‘ the outside of the wall of the house’ 
where Mary was lying. The Jews, ‘ boiling with 
rage,’ say to the Procurator, ‘The nation of the 
Jews has been ruined by this woman; cliase her 
from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem.’ 
The Procurator refuses, but yields to importunity 
and ‘sends a tribune of soldiers against the 
Apostles to Bethlehem.’ The Apostles leave the 
house ‘carrying the bed of the Lady, the mother 
of God’; they are ‘lifted up by a _clond’ and 
transported to ‘the house of the Lady’ in Jeru- 
salem. The priests and the people ‘being the 
more moved with hatred’ take the wood and fire, 
‘wishing to burn the house where the Lord’s 
mother was living with the Apostles’; but many 
Jews are burnt up by ‘a power of fire suddenly 
coming forth from within by means of an angel.’ 

The Holy Spirit reminds the Apostles that ‘on 
the Lord’s day’ Gabriel made the Annunciation to 
the Virgin; ‘on the Lord’s day’ the Saviour was 
born; ‘on the Lord’s day’ the children of Jeru- 
salem welcomed Him with palm-branches and 
Hosannas; ‘on the Lord’s day’ He rose from the 
dead: and ‘on the Lord’s day’ He will come to 
judgment. ‘On the Lord’s day’ Christ comes with 
a host of angels and says to His mother, ‘Thy 
precious body will be transferred to Paradise.’ 
Mary kisses and adores the right hand of the 
Lord ; she beseeches Him as ‘God, the King of the 
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Ages, the only-begotten of the Father,’ to bestow 
His aid ‘upon every man calling upon, or praying 
to, or naming the name of, thine handmaid.’ The 
Lord replies, ‘Every soul that calls upon thy 
name shall not be ashamed, but shall find mercy, 
and comfort, and support, and confidence, both 
in the world that now is, and in that which is 
to come, in the presence of my Father in the 
heavens.’ 

Whilst the Apostles sing a hymn, and the powers 
of the heavens respond with Alleluia, the blame- 
less soul of Mary departs. When Jephonias puts 
his hands upon the couch on which her holy body 
lies, ‘an angel of the Lord by invisible power, 
with a sword of fire, ent off his two hands from 
his shoulders, and made them hang about the 
couch, lifted up in the air.’ At the word of Peter 
the hands are ‘ fixed on again.’ 

Ditterent accounts are given of the transference 
of Mary’s ‘spotless and precious body’ to Para- 
dise. One describes the translation as taking 
place after the body had lain for three days in 
Gethsemane in a new tomb; another represents 
‘twelve clouds of light’ as snatching up the 
Apostles with the couch and ‘the body of our 
Lady’ into Paradise; and another narrates the 
miraculous resuscitation of the Virgin’s body. 
‘Anna, the mother of the Lady,’ is one of the 
heavenly choir that sing the Alleluia and adore 
‘the holy relics of the mother of the Lord.’ 

11. CHARACTERISTICS AND DATE. — Although, 
as Lipsius points out (Diet. Christ. Biog. 11. 707), 
‘a comparison of the various texts proves that the 
original narrative was now abbreviated and now 
enlarged in manifold ways with all manner of 
foreign additions and strange ornaments,’ yet, in 
all the various forms in which this work is ex- 
tant, the Departure of Mary (xolunots τῆς Μαρίας, 
Transitus Marie) contains many evidences of a 
desire to furnish Apostolic sanetion for Mary- 
worship of an advanced type. Traces of the Prot- 
evangclium Jacobi and of Gnostic apocryphal 
writings are found in some texts, but the narra- 
tive common to all versions is undoubtedly ‘a 
Catholicizing recast of an heretical work.’ Such 
phrases as ‘the holy altar,’ ‘the canon of the 
third day,’ i.c. a part of the Chureh service con- 
sisting of nine odes, ‘cast incense and pray,’ are 
internal evidence of a Catholic development of 
ecclesiastical ritual. Lipsius says: ‘ The Catholic 
recast plainly belongs to a time when the worship 
of the Virgin is already flourishing, ὁ.6. at the 
earliest, the close of the 4th, and most probably 
the beginning of the 5th century.’ Proof of the 
wide circulation of this work is afforded by the 
number of extant versions of it ; in Catholic cireles 
it has had great, influence. Orr and Wright quote 
with well-merited approval the judgment of 
Ewald: ‘This book has become from the first 
the firm foundation for all the unhappy adoration 
of Mary, and for a hundred superstitious things, 
whicli have intruded with less and less resistance 
into the Churehes, and have contributed so much 
to the degeneration and to the crippling of all 
better Christianity.’ 

LITERATURE.—Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 1103 
Enger published the Arahic text in 1854 (Joannis apostoli de 
ransitu Beate Marie Virginis liber); Zoega gives some par- 
ticulars of the Sahidic version in the Catal. Codd. Copt. Borji- 


anorum. See Tischendorf, Wright, in opp. eitt.; also Orr's 
Introduction and Notes (NT Apocr. Writings). 


C. 1. TWELVE APOSTLES, GOSPEL OF THE.— 


i. Evidence of existence :— 
1. Not identical with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 
_ ἃς Identical with the heretical Gospel of the Ebionites. 
fi, Contents of fragments preserved hy Epiphanius. 
iii. Character and tendenctes. Date. 
Literature. 


1, EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—Il. A Gospel en- 
titled τὸ ἐπιγεγραμμένον τῶν δώδεκα εὐαγγέλιον 
(Jerome: ‘juxta XII apostolos’ and ‘Evang. XII 
apostolorum’) is placed by Origen (ec. 230) amongst 
the heretical Gospels (Hom. 1 in Lucam). But 
Origen esteemed highly ‘the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,’ which Jerome (417) confuses with 
‘the Gospel according to the Apostles’ (adv. Pelag. 
iii, 2). Of modern scholars who accept Jerome’s 
identification of the two Gospels, the most dis- 
tinguished are Resch (Agrapha, p. 327) and 
Lipsius (Dict. Christ. Biog. ii. 710f.). Zahn 
(Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 662, 724) and Har- 
nack (Chronologie, i. 629) discuss the question in 
detail, and agree in the conclusion that Jerome 
misunderstood Origen, from whom all his infor- 
mation about this Gospel was derived (see art. 
HEBREWS [GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE] above, p. 
338 ff.). Lipsins considerably modifies his accept- 
ance of Jerome’s statement by his confession: 
‘One thing is certain, that at various times and in 
different circles it took very different shapes’; he 
frankly recognizes the existence of ‘ contradictory 
phenomena,’ and suggests that the Gospel known 
to these Fathers was ‘a recast of an older original’ 
(op. cit. i. 711). 

2. By those who regard this Gospel as an inde- 
pendent work it is often called ‘ The Gospel of the 
EKbionites.’ In their view the Ebionites who com- 
posed and used it were not Jewish Christians who 
observed the Mosaic law, though to them the name 
was first given (Orig. adv. Cels. ii. 1); they were 
the heretical sect of Ebionites, more correctly 
described as Elkesaites, and characterized by ‘an 
abhorrence of sacrifice and by an objection to the 
use of flesh meat’ (cf. Salmon, Jnérod. to NT, p. 
159f.). Owing to the ambiguity in the meaning 
of ‘ Ebionites,’ conflicting interpretations are given 
to the statement of Jerome (398) that the Gospel, 
of which he speaks indifferently as ‘according to 
the Hebrews’ or ‘according to the Apostles,’ was 
used ‘by the Nazarenes and by the Ebionites’ 
(Comm. in Afatt. 12"). If he means orthodox 
Jewish Christians, he is ‘guilty of a confusion, 
and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, though 
the twe were identical’ (Menzies, above, p. 339°); 
if, however, he means Elkesaites, his original mis- 
take in identifying two different Gospels may 
account for his mentioning together the two 
parties by whom the two Gospels were respec- 
tively used, 


Gospel (op. cit. xlvi. 2); the value of his statement 
consists in its correct description of the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles, of which he alone has pre- 
served fragments, neither lengthy nor numerous, 
but sufficiently extensive to prove tliat the author 
of this Gospel used Matthew’s narratives or his 
source, mutilating it, and falsifying it by additions 
which have an Elkesaite tinge. 

li. CONTENTS.—The extant fragments of this 
Gospel are found in one of the writings of Epi- 
phanins (He, xxx. 13-16, 22). Zahn gives the 
Greek text (Geschichte des NIT’ Kanons, τι. 725) of 
all the passages that in his judgment are quota- 
.tions. (Cf. Preuschen, Antilegomena, 9ff.; also 
Westcott, Introd. to Study of Gospels, 465 tf.).— 


1. ‘The heginning of their Gospel is this : It came to pass in 
the days of Herod, king of Judea (in the high priesthood of 
Caiaphas), that a man called John came baptizing with a 
haptism of repentance in the river Jordan, who was said to be 


a Φ Ῥ Φ Φ ΦΟΦθϑῬοαὀ͵ϑοϑὄοΟοϑοὄι͵.. 


a 
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of the race of Aaron the priest, a son of Zacharias and Elisabeth ; 


and all went out to him’ (cf. Mt 3!, Lk 118). 

2. ‘There arose a man called Jesus, and he was about thirty 
years old, who chose us. And when he came to Capernaum he 
entered the house of Simion who was surnamed Peter, and 
opened his mouth and said: As I passed along the Lake of 
Tiberias I chose John and James, sons of Zebedee, and Simon 
and Andrew and Thaddeus and Simon Zelotes and Judas 
Iscariot ; and thee Matthew I called as thou wast sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and thou followedst me. Therefore, I wish 


you to be twelve Apostles, for a testimony unto Israel’ (ef, Mt 
4128, 18H. QOL, Τ ὺς 323), 


3. ‘And John arose baptizing ; and Pharisees went out to him 
and were baptized, and all Jerusalem. And John had raiment of 
camels’ hair, and a girdle of skin about his loins; and his food 
(the Gospel says) was wild honey, the taste of which was the 
taste of manna, like a honey cake steeped in oil’ (ef. Mt 37), 

4. ‘When the people were baptized, Jesus also came and was 
baptized by John. And as he came up from the water, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit in the form of 
a dove, which came down and came upon him. And a voice 
came from heaven, saying: Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I 
am well pleased. And again: To-day have I hegotten thee. 
And immediately a great light shone round ahout the place ; 
and John, when he saw it (the Gospel narrates), says to him ; 
Who art thou, Lord? And again a voice came from heaven to 
him [John]: This is my bcloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
Aud then (the Gospel says) John fell idown before him and 
said: I beseech thee, Lord, do thou baptize me. But he 
forbade him, saying, Suffer it, for thus it is hecoming that all 
be fulfilled’ (cf. Mt 313i), 

5. ‘I came to put an end to sacrifices, and unless ye cease 
from sacrificing, [God’s} anger will not cease from you.’ 

6. = Mt 1247-90; the last verse reads: ‘They who do the will of 
my Father are my brethren and mother and sisters.’ 

7. ‘Have I earnestly desired to eat this flesh, the Passover, 
with you ?’ (cf, Lk 22/9), 

Westcott adds— 

8. ‘They say, according to their absurd argument: It is 
sufficient for the disciple to be as his Master ’ (cf. Mt 1025), 


lil. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—The fore- 
eoing extracts furnish the material upon which 
any judgment as to the characteristics of this 
Gospel must be based. Its verbal agreements with 
the canonical Gospels are evident; references to 
parallel passages in the Synoptics might have been 
multiphed, Zahn inclines to the view that its 
author made use of all four Gospels (Geschichte 
des NT’ Kanons, ii, 732 1.), though he grants that 
dependence on the Fourth is doubtful. The use of 
the Johannine designation ‘Lake of Tiberias’ is 
noted, and the unique position of John at the 
head of the list of the Apostles. The most strik- 
ing parallels with Luke oceur in extracts 1 and 7. 
It is certain that the writer had access either to 
the Synoptic Gospels or to their sourees; but it is 
also evident that he has altered the meaning of 
some passages and made additions to others. His 
heretical tendencies appear in 5, which gives ex- 
pression to the Elkesaite abhorrence of sacrifices ; 
in 7, which disparages the Passover by adding the 
word ‘flesh’ and by turning our Lord’s statement 
into a question to which a negative answer is im- 
plied. The vegetarian practices of the sect account 
for the omission in 3 of ‘locusts’ from the Baptist’s 
food ; the comment of Epiphanius on this passage 
is instructive, and his play on words shows that 
he was using a Greek and not a Hebrew text of 
Matthew: ‘that they may convert the word of 
truth into a lie, and put honey-cakes (ὀγκρίδας) for 
locusts’ (dxpidas), It is plain from 1 that this 
Gospel had no narrative of the birth of Jesus and 
uo genealogy; but these omissions may not have 
any significanee, for the story of the virgin-birth 
was accepted by some Gnostic Ebionites, and the 
resemblance to Mk 1? is obvious. The account 
of the baptism of Jesus should be compared with 
the corresponding narrative in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews (Nos. 3and 4. See HEBREWS 
[GOSPEL ACCORDING TO], above, p. 341"); the dii- 
ferent traditions embodied in the two Gospels 
supply a strong argument for their distinctness. 
This section also shows that the author did not 
always make skilful use of his sources; the state- 
inent that Jesus forbade John 15 irrelevant, and 
inconsistent with the context. Only eight Apostles 
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are mentioned in 2, but the emphatic reference to 


‘the Twelve’ in the immediate context imparts 
probability to the suggestion that the omission of 
four names is due rather to a scribe’s error than to 
the author’s carelessness. 

The examination of the contents of the extant 
fragments of this Gospel yields slight evidence for 
its dependence upon the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and brings to light differences in the 
parallel narratives which point to the use of dif- 
ferent sources. The facts have a satisfactory ex- 
planation, if the Gospel is a distinct work compiled 
to some extent from good material by an author 
who did not scruple to modify the Evangelic tradi- 
tion, and to introduce spurious details in order to 
adapt his work to the principles and practices of a 
heretical Ebionite sect. The inconsistencies pre- 
sented by the extant passages of this Gospel are 
so marked as to lead Westcott to contemplate the 
possibility that the information of Epiphanius 
may have been ‘derived from different sources’ ; 
but he does not exclude the alternative and, on 
the whole, more probable view that the incon- 
gruous elements ‘had been incorporated in tlie 
Gospel in the time of Epiphanius’ (Introd. to 
Study of Gospels, p. 466).* 

Zahn assigns an early date to this Gospel (170), 
but his argument is not convincing. He supposes 
Clement of Alexandria (c. 190) to refer to it when 
he says that ‘the Lord announced in some Gospel 
or other: My mystery is for me and for the sons 
of my house’ (Strom. v. 10, 64). The ultimate 
source of this saying is the LXX rendering of Is 
2416; but in what apocryphal Gospel Clement 
found his version of the passage it is hazardous to 
aflirm. This Gospel was known to Origen, and it 
reflects a Gnostic form of Ebionite teaching; the 
latter part of the 2nd or the early part of the 3rd 
cent. is the probable date of its composition. 


Lirerature.—A. Meyer in Die Apokryphen des NT, p. 24. 
See Hilgenfeld, Harnack, Zahn, Westcott, in opp. evtt. 


C. 2. PHILIP, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 
i, Evidence of existence. 
ii. Contents of extant Fragment. 
111. Characteristics. Date. 

i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—The Coptic-Gnos- 
tie work known as Pistis Sophia testities to the 
existence, in the second half of the 3rd cent., of 
a Gospel aseribed to Philip. This Apostle is 
represented as having written in a_ book the 
mysteries which the risen Lord revealed to His 
disciples: ‘Ht gqewun Jesus finissct dicere heec 
verba, cxsiliens Philippus stciit, deposuit librum, 
gui in sua nun, iste yap est, gut scribit res omnes, 
guas Jesus dixit ct quas fecit onvnes’ (see Harnack, 
Christliche Urlitteratur, i. 14, where the whole 
passage is quoted). Hpiphanius (377) knew that 
the Gnostic heretics, against whom he wrote, used 
a Gospel which bore Philip’s name (εἰς ὄνομα Φιλίππου 
τοῦ ἁγίου μαθητοῦ εὐαγγέλιον πεπλασμένον). Tle quotes 
from it the passage given below. Leontius of 
Byzantium (ἃ. 543) states that the Manicheans 
had composed a Gospel of Philip; but that he is 
referring to the work known to Epiphanius cannot 
be affirmed (de Sectis, 111. 1). 

ii. CONTENTS OF EXTANT FRAGMENT. —The 
passage quoted by Epiphanius (Har. xxvi. 13) 
from this Gospel is thus translated by Lipsius 
(Dicé. Christ. Biog. ii. 716): ‘The Lord revealed 
to me what the soul ought to say when she mounts 
to heaven, and what answer she should give to 


*The quotations given by Epiphanius from this Gospel have 
heen compared by J. Rendel Harris with the contents of a 
Syriac MS edited by him. In his judgment tbe Syriac work is 
an extract from an adaptation of an earher lost Gospel, and not 


a version of the Gnostic Gospel of the Twelve Apostles (The 
| Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, ete., edited from the Syriac 
| MS, Camb. 1960), 
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the higher powers: “1 have known myself and 
gathered myself together, and begotten no children 
for the Archon of this world, but have torn up his 
roots, and gathered the scattered members; and 
I know thee and who thou art! for I also am 
descended from the upper world.”’ 

iii, CHARACTERISTICS.—The Fragment has a few 
points of contact with the Fourth Gospel, but the 
resemblances are too slight to prove dependence 
(cf. Jn 115° 833. The ascetic and Gnostic tenden- 
cies of the work are both manifested in the single 
sentence, ‘I have begotten no children for the 
Archon of this world.’ lLipsius notes that this 
brief extract also dwells on a favourite theme of 
Gnostie writings, viz. ‘The prayers of the depart- 
ing soul as she passes through the various heavens’ 
(op. cit. 716). 

Zahn (Geschichte des NT Jcanons, ii. 767) thinks 
it probable that Clement of Alexandria (c. 190) 
had the authority of this Gospel for his assertion 
that it was Philip to whom our Lord said, ‘ Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead,’ ete. (Lk 9%), 
Whence Clement derived this tradition cannot 
now be determined, but the conjecture cannot be 
accepted as evidence for an early date. Harnack 
decides for the end of the 2nd or the first half 
of the 3rd cent., and bases his argument on the 
nature of the Gnosticism which the extant Frag- 
ments of this Gospel reflect. 


©. 3. MATTHIAS, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 


i, Evidence of existence. 

ii, Conjectural identification. 
iii. Supposed contents. 

iv, Origin and date. 

i, EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE. — Origen (c. 246) 
mentions a Gospel κατὰ Maréiav (Hom. 1 in Luce.), 
and Husebius (c. 324) places it, together with the 
Gospels according to Peter and to Thomas, in his 
list of ‘heretical’ writings (H# iii. 25). The name 
of this Gospel is also found in later lists of apoc- 
ryphal works, but no writer who uses this title 
gives any quotation from the Gospel. 

ii. CONJECTURAL IDENTIFICATIONS. — Hippol y- 
tus (155-235) states that the Basilidians appealed 
to ‘secret discourses’ which had been com- 
municated to them by Matthias, who had been 
privileged to receive private instructions from 
our Lord: “φασὶν εἰρηκέναι Maréiav αὐτοῖς λόγους 
ἀποκρύφους, ols ἤκουσε παρὰ τοῦ σωτῆρος κατ᾽ ἰδίαν 
διδαχθείς᾽ (Philos, vii. 20). If from other sources 
the contents of this Gespel were known, it might 
be possible to identify it with these ἀπόκρυφοι 
λόγοι, but the reference is not of necessity to a 
‘writing’ (Lipsius, Dict. Christ. Boog. ii. 716); and 
it would be satisfactorily explained if the Gospel 
of Basilides, mentioned by Origen (éract. 26 in 
Matt. 33, 34), claimed for the teaching of his school 
the authority of Matthias. The name of one who 
was not chosen to be an Apostle during the life of 
Jesus would naturally suggest itself to a Gnostic 
writer who knew that the only way to trace his 
doctrine to our Lord was to invent the fiction of 
secret teaching given to an Apostle in the interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension. 

Clement of Aleceandria (175-200) quotes three 
passages from the ‘ Traditions of Matthias’ (Ilapa- 
δόσεις Mar@iov), The three quotations given be- 
low are respectively introduced by the following 
formule: ‘Matthias exhorting in the ‘‘ Tradi- 
tions” says’; § They say that Matthias also taught 
thus’; ‘They say in the “Traditions” that 
Matthias, the Apostle, constantly said.’ Clement 
refers to the work known as the ‘ Traditions of 
Matthias’ with respect. In the first passage he 
mentions it between Plato’s Zhewtetus and the 
Gospel to the Hebrews; in the second passage 


᾿ εὐαγγέλιον βιβλία). ; 
eis τὸ εὐαγγέλιον) is given to this work by Clement 
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ence to our Lord’s saying about the impossibility 
of serving ‘two masters,’ these being, in his view, 
‘pleasure and God.’ Lipsius and 4ahn identify 
this work with the Gospel according to Matthias 
mentioned by Origen. Lipsius allows that the 
identification is a conjecture; Zahn enters into a 
detailed argument in support of the suggestion 
(Geschichte des NT’ Kanons, ii. 751 ff.). But Har- 
nack’s refutation of this theory is powerful and 
convincing. In the earlier part of his work 
(Christliche Urlitteratur, i. 18) he speaks with 
qualified approval of Zahn’s arguments in favour 
of identification, and assigns to them a measure 
of probability ; but his more mature judgment is 
that they are inconclusive (Chron. ii. 897). In the 
work known to Clement the speaker is not our 
Lord, but Matthias. Neither this fact nor the 
title ‘Traditions’ is favourable to the hypothesis 
that it was in reality a Gospel. Some of Zahn’s 
reasoning is based upon conjectural emendations 
of the text; but, unless these subjective altera- 
tions are accepted, the authorities he quotes refer 
not to Matthias but to Matthew. 

il. SUPPOSED CONTENTS.—The passages quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria from the ‘ Traditions of 
Matthias’ are given here because they have an 
interest of thelr own apart from their relation 
to the Gospel according to Matthias, of which 
it is probable that we know nothing but the 
name. 

‘Wonder at the things present, for that is the first step to- 
wards a knowledge of the things beyond’ (Stren. 11. 9). 

‘The flesh must be fought and evil entreated, and its un- 
bridied lust must in no wise be yielded to; but the soul must 
gerow through faith and knowledge’ (Sts on. iii. 4). 

‘If the neighbour of an elect person sin, the elect one sinned. 
For if he had conducted himself as the word enjoins, his 
neighbour would have so reverenced his manner of life as not 
to sin’ (Sto. vii. 13). 

iv. ORIGIN AND DATE.—In accordance with the 
views already expressed, nothing can be said of 
the ‘Gospel according to Matthias,’ except that it 
was known to Origen in the early part of the 
3rd century. The ‘Traditions of Matthias’ was 
quoted with respeet bya Christian Father towards 
the close of the 2nd cent., and it appears to have 
been highly esteemed by Gnostics on account of 
its ascetic teaching, though in the extant frag- 
inents there is nothing extravagant. Harnack 
finds in the phrase ‘as the word enjoins’ (ὡς ὁ 
λόγος ὑπαγορεύει) the stamp of Greek philosophy ; 
but this is by no means certain. 


©. 4 BASILIDES, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 


i. Evidence of existence. 


it. Charactcr aud coutents. Date. 


i. HVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—Origqen (6. 246) is 
the oldest and probably the sole authority for the 
statement that Basilides (6. 132), the founder of 
a Gnostic school in Egypt, ‘had even the audacity 
(ἐτόλμησε) to write a Gospel κατὰ Βασιλίδην᾽ (Hom. 
in Luc. 1). Later writers who express a similar 
judgment, but can scarcely be quoted as independ- 
ent witnesses, are Ambrose (Exp. in Lue. 1) and 
Jerome, who includes a ‘Gospel of Basilides’ in 
his list of Apocryphal Gospels (Pre/. in Mladz.). 

ii. CHARACTER AND CONTENTS.—Moreis known 
of Basilides’ Exegetica, a commentary on ‘the 
Gospel,’ than of the Gospel which he is said to 
have written. Agrippa Castor, to whom Eusebius 
(HE iy. 7) refers as a ‘most renowned writer,’ who 
‘exposed the errer’ of Basilides, says that he 
‘wrote twenty-four books upon the Gospel’ (εἰς τὸ 
A more specifie title (Héyyari«a 


of Alexandria (175-200), who quotes from the 
twenty-third book (Strom. iv. 12) a passage which 


he quotes its teaching immediately after a reier- | treats of the relation of sim to suilering and 
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martyrdom. Lipsius thinks that Basilides is 
endeavouring to base his Gnostic teaching on an 
exposition of Lk 21%; but Zahn suggests Jn 915, 
to which the resemblances are closer (Geschichte 
des NI’ Kanons, i. 767; ci. McGiffert, Husebius, p. 
179, n. 12). 

Another fragment from ‘the thirteenth book of 
the treatises (¢tractatuum) of Basilides’ is preserved 
in the Acta disputationis Archelai οἰ Manetis, ¢. 55 
(see Galland, Sibl. Patr. iii. 608). This passage 
contains an exposition of the parable of Dives 
and. Lazarus (Lk 16). Zahn traces to the Hxegetica 
the Basilidian teaching about marriage in Clement 
(Strom. iii. 1), where the reference is clearly to 
Mt 194-32, It is reasonable to assume that the 
‘Treatises’ and ‘Expositions’ of Basilides are 
different titles for the same work. In regard to 
the number of the canonical Gospels upon which 
the Exegetica were based nothing can be positively 
asserted; but it is known that the schools of 
Valentinus and Basilides used the Gospels on 
which the extracts from this work are based. 
The Hzegetica almost certainly includes John as 
well as Luke, probably Matthew also. 

In regard to the relation of ‘the Gospel’ to the 
Exegetica different opinions are held. McGiffert 
(op. cit.) suggests that ‘Origen mistook the Eze- 
getica for a Gospel’; but it 1s necessary neither to 
ascribe this confusion to him, nor to suppose that 
he inferred the existence of an apocryphal Gospel 
from the variations from the text of the canonical 
Gospels in the passages upon which he comments. 
There is evidence that the followers of Basilides 
made use of the ‘ Traditions of Matthias’ (Hippol. 
Philos. vii. 20), and that he claimed to have re- 
ceived instruction from ‘ Glaucias, the interpreter 
of Peter.’ Herein may be found the explanation 
of his departures from the Evangelic tradition. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the 
hypothesis, which seems best to account for all the 
facts, that in the interests of Gnostic doctrine 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and afterwards a com- 
mentary on it. His Gospel may be described, 
with Zahn, as ‘a kind of Harmony’; but the 
sources from which his narrative was derived 
= to have been used with considerable free- 

om. 

The date of this Gospel and of the Exegctica is 
probably 130-140, the period when Basilides ap- 
peared as the founder of a sect. 


D. Of the following Apocryphal Gospels little 
is known but their name. Use has been made of 
Hofmann’s list, derived from Fabricius (in PRE? i. 
661)— 


1. ANDREW, GOSPEL OF,— Possibly identical 
with the Gnostic ‘Acts of Andrew’ (περίοδοι 
᾿Ανδρέουν). Augustine refers to apocryphal writings 
of Andrew (c. Adversar. Leg. et Prophet. 20). See 
Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelgeschichte, i, 548 1. 


2. APELLES, GOSPEL OF.— Probably a muti- 
lated version of a canonical Gospel by a disciple of 
Marcion. According to Epiphanius (Her. xliv. 2) 
this work is the source of the familiar unwritten 
saying of our Lord: ‘Become approved money- 
changers’ (γίνεσθε δόκιμοι τραπεζῖται) ; see AGRAPHA, 
above, p. 349% Cf. Harnack, De Apellis gnosi 
monarchia, 1874, p. 7d. 


3. BARNABAS, GOSPEL oFf.—Mentioned in the 
Gelasian Decree, but nothing is known of its 
contents unless fragments of it have been pre- 
served in the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas. 
See White’s Bampton Lectures, 1784, and Axon’s 
— in Journal of Theol. Studies, April 1902, p. 
441. 
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4%. BARTHOLOMEW, GOSPEL OF—Mentioned in 
the Gelasian Decree, and by Jerome (Pref. in 
Matt.), in surroundings which suggest that it was 
a Gnostic work. There is no sutticient reason for 
identifying this Gospel with the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew, which Bartholomew is said 
to have taken to India (Eusebius, H# ν. 10). 


5. CERINTHUS, GOSPEL ΟΡ. -- Mentioned by 
Epiphanius (H@r. li. 7). Hofmann thinks that 
this work was a mutilated version of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, similar to that which the 
Carpocratians used. 


6. HVE, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned by Epiphanius 
as in use among the Borborites, an Ophite sect of 
Gnosties (Her. xxvi. 91), Harnack is doubtful 
if it can properly be called a Gospel. Lipsius de- 
scribes it as a ‘Gnostie doctrinal treatise, though 
presented, it may be, in an historical form’ (Dict. 
Christ. Biog. ii, 717). Preuschen prints the ex- 
tracts quoted by Epiphanius as a fragment of an 
Ophite Gospel (Antilegomena, p. 80). Jesus is 
represented as saying in a voice of thunder: ‘I 
am thou, and thou art I, and wherever thou art 
there am J, and in all things I am sown. And 
from whencesoever thou gatherest me, in gathering 
me thou gatherest thyself’ (cf. Ropes, Die Spriiche 
Jesu, p. 56). . 


7 JUDAS ISCARIOT, GOSPEL oF.—According 
to the testimony of Irenzus (adv. Her. 1. 31), 
Epiphanius (Her. xxxviii. 1), and Theodoret 
(Heret. Fab. i. 15), this work was in use among 
the Cainites, a Gnostic sect. Lipsius says that 
it represents Judas’s betrayal as ‘a meritorious 
action, and the traitor himself as the perfect 
Gnostie who destroyed the dominion of the Demi- 
urge by bringing about the crucifixion of our Lord.’ 


8, THADDAUS, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned in some 
MSS of the Gelasian Decree, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known of its contents. The name of the 
author may be intended for the Apostle, or for 
one of the Seventy who, according to tradition, 
was sent to king Abgar (see art. THADDAUS in vol. 
iv. p. 7411.). 


9, VALENTINUS, GOSPEL oF.— Mentioned by 
Tertullian (de Prescript. Haret. c. 49), and usually 
identified with the ‘Gospel of Truth’ (Hvangeloum 
Veritatis) on the authority of Irenzeus (adv. Her. 
iii. 11), who says (1) that the ‘Gospel of Truth’ 
was used by the Valentinians, and (2) that it de- 
parted entirely from the canonical Gospels. Zahn 
holds that the two Gospels were probably separate 
works (Geschichte des NT Kavions, 1. 748). 
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Discovery in modern times. 
A. THE Privat Dipacur. 
i. The Didache of our MS. 
(a) Title. 
(0) Contents and structure, 
ii. Materials for comparative criticism. 
(@) Textual witnesses : (1) primary, (2) second. 


ary. 
(b) Historical testimonia. 
(c) Conclusions. 
iii. Genesis of the Didache. 
(a) Genesis of the Two Ways. 
(ὃ) The witness of Barnabas ; date of this wit- 
ness. 
(c) Origin of the fuller Didache. 
(ἃ) Its exact contents. ; 
iv, Church conditions implied in the Didache. 
v. Date. 
B. TRANSFORMATIONS UNDERGONE BY THE DIDACHE. 
C. SIONIFICANCE OF THE DIDACHE FOR EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
Literature. 


Discovery in modern times.—The publication in 
1883 of the early Christian manual popularly 
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known as the Didache marks an epoch in the 
study of primitive Christianity. One might com- 
pare it to the rediscovery of the genuine lenatian 
Epistles in the 17th century. But the comparison 
would do scant justice to its real significance, 
which lies in the way in which the Didache bears on 
a wide range of early writings, and on phenomena 
in them which it causes to stand out in new and 
clearer light. Itis needful, then, to do more than 
consider the actual contents of our MS, written 
in 1056 by ‘ Leo, notary and sinner,’ and discovered 
about 1875 in the library of the Jerusalem monas- 
tery in Phanar, the τες quarter of Constan- 
tinople, by Philotheus Bryennies, a scholarly 
Greek ecclesiastic. One must also try to estimate 
the various literary and historical relations of the 
original work which the MS brings to our know- 
ledge, and of which it remains the prime repre- 
sentative. In this MS, doubtless Palestinian in 
origin, it occupies 203 lines, of 53 letters on an 
average ; so that it is about the size of St. Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians. But in all probability 
the original work, with which we are mainly con- 
cerned, was slightly shorter. Accordingly, our in- 
quiries will fall under three main heads, viz., 
(A) The primal Didache: its contents, genesis, 
date; (B) the transformations which it underwent 
in various circles; (Ὁ) its significance in the history 
of Christianity. 


A. THE PRIMAL DIDACHE.—i. THE DIDACHE 
OF oUR MS.—(a) Zitle.—Of the two titles in the 
MS, ‘ Teaching of the XII Apostles’ and ‘ Teaching 
of the Lord through the XII Apostles to the 
Gentiles,’ it seems natural to regard the latter as 
the more original. One can hardly imagine the 
fuller and more individual title being added be- 
tween the commoner one and the text proper. 
It is unlikely, however, that either of them be- 
longed to the earliest form of the ‘ Teaching,’ 
corresponding roughly to chaps. i-vi. of our MS. 
This body of precepts touching the Two Ways 
may perhaps, in its oral stage, have had some 
descriptive title, such as ‘the Way of the Teach- 
ing’* (see ταύτης τῆς ὁδοῦ τῆς διδαχῆς IN Vi. 1), or 
‘the Way’; or it may have been known simply 
as ‘the Teaching’ (see ἄλλην διδαχήν in xi. 2, ef. 
vi. 1; cf. Barn. xvi. 9 ai ἐντολαὶ τῆς διδαχῆς, also 
xviii. 1), or ‘Teaching of the Lord’ (perhaps pre- 
served in our second title, Διδαχὴ Kuplov, x.7.A., 
ef. ἐντολαὶ Kupiov, iv. 12f.), the God of Israel (see 
παρεκτὸς θεοῦ, vi. 1). This would accord both with 
the contents of the original Zwo lVays and with 
the phrasing in Ac 13” ἐκπληττύμενος ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ 
rod Kuplov, where reference has just been made to 
τὰς ὁδοὺς τοῦ Kupiov ras εὐθείας (Ilos 14°). Here 
‘Teaching’ has the objective sense of ‘ Doctrine.’ 

As Dr. C. Taylort+ says, ‘the primitive Church 
had, instead of a New Testament, a body of teach- 
ing, which was at first, from the nature of the 
ease, wholly unwritten. To this St. Paul alludes 
when he lays down that a bishop must be blameless, 
“holding to the faithful word which is according 
to The Leaching” (Tit 1%). Justin Martyr again 
expressly refers to it, speaking of Christ as at- 
tested ‘‘by the words of The Teaching, and the 
prophecies to Him ward” (Dial. 35). This teaching 
would sometimes be spoken of as the Lord’s, and 
after a while as the Apostles’ (2 Jn°, Ac 2"), just 
as the Jews spoke of a Torah absolutely, and of 
a Torah of Moses, and of the Lord.’ Certainly the 
way in which St. Paul refers to the ‘ type of teach- 
ing’ (in relation to ‘sin, unto death,’ and ‘ obedi- 
ence, unto righteousness’) unto which the Roman 


* Cf. 2 P22 ἡ ὁδὸς τῆς ἀληθείας {τῆς δικαιοσύνης, 221); and Ac 92 
199. 23 ‘the Way,’ 182 ‘the Way of the Lord,’ 224 ‘this Way,’ 
2414 ‘the Way which they call heresy,’ 2452 εἰδὼς τὰ περὶ τῆς ὁδοῦ. 

t The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles: Two Lectures, p. 112. 
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Christians were ‘committed’ (Ro 6), and which 
forbade the causing of division (διχοστασία, 16)”, cf. 
Did. iv. 3 οὐ ποιήσεις σχίσμα), is very suggestive of 
a recognized form of ‘Teaching’ to converts, on 
lines similar to those of our Two Ways. Still full 
proof is lacking that it was so styled. 

Nor can we be sure of the title under which the 
Teaching was first written down, ‘Teaching of 
the Apostles’ (cf. Ac 2") is likely enough, especi- 
ally if this was, as it appears, the earliest form in 
which it was knownin Egypt. But, even were this 
more certain than it is, it would not necessarily be 
the original Palestinian form, which might be 
sunply ‘The Teaching’ (like Didasealia, the title 
of a later Palestinian work suggested by our 
Didache). Still, the varied character of the witness 
to ‘Teaching of the Apostles’ rather supports this 
as the primitive title of the written 7Two Vays. 
Thus the Lat. version, the purest form of the 7’wo 
Ways apart from our MS, has as its rubric de 
doctrina Apostolorwm; soalso Eusebius (J// iii. 25 
τῶν ἀποστόλων αἱ λεγομέναι διδαχαί, which Rufinus 
renders Doctrina que dicitur Apostoloruwm), Atha- 
nasius (Festal Hpistles, 39, διδαχὴ καλουμένη τῶν ἀπ.), 
and Nicephorus (διδαχὴ ἀποστόλων). 

It looks, then, as if there were two distinct lines 
of transmission in the history of the Two Ways, of 
which the Latin and our MS are the ty pes—a result 
borne out by textual criticisni. The question of 
their mutual relations will be dealt with later on. 
Only, we may here observe that the phrase ‘ XII 
Apostles’ is no less primitive than ‘ the Apostles’ 
pure and simple. Thus in that part of the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah which represents a time prior to 
A.D. 100, it is ‘the Twelve Apostles of the Be- 
loved’ who plant the Church (iv. 3); and it is ‘the 
preaching (προφητεία) of his Twelve Apostles’ that 
is forsaken by the mass of ‘disciples’ ‘on the eve 
of His approach’ (iii. 21). Hence the idea of ‘the 
Lord’s teaching through the Twelve Apostles to 
the Gentiles’ is quite in keeping with an early 
date for the recension so described, especially if 
it belong to Palestine. And as it does not claim 
for its contents that they are the very words of the 
Apostles (cf. ‘my child’ in 11]. l-iv. 1), there is 
nothing pseudonymous about the work. It repre- 
sents current teaching and usage at a time when 
it was natural to assume that these did but ex- 
press the mind of ‘the Lord’—which to the coim- 
piler of our Didache doubtless means, as in several 
other places (vill. 2, ix. 5, εἰς ὄνομα Κυρίου, xi. 2, 4, 
8, xv. 4, xvi. 1, 7£.), the glorified Christ. 

(6) Contents and structure.—As it stands in our 
MS, the Didache has real organic unity. A natu- 
ral development of thought is traceable through- 
out (save perhaps in one section near the beginning), 
as will appear from the following summary. 

There are Two Ways in this world, one of Life 
and one of Death—so radically ditterent are they. 
The Way of Life consists of love, (1) to God our 
Maker, (2) to one’s neighbour as to oneself: this 
involves refraining from doig to another what 
one would not have done to oneself, 

‘Now of these words the Teaching is as fol- 
lows’ :— 

The Evangelical precepts which fellow in our MS exemplify 
the thought of positive love to man, flowing from love to God. 
But the latter idea, the first element in the Great Command- 
ment, is not formally developed. It is regarded as fulfilled in 
relation to man as God's image, whether in the fuller way 
represented by our MS, or up to the level of the negative form 
of the Golden Rule, which practically replaces the positive in 
the exposition or ‘teaching’ of the Way of Life in its original 
form (see below). 

Then comes a section dealing with practical 
love to one’s fellow in the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which forgiveness of wrong and 
the relief of physieal need by one’s own goods 
are emphasized. In the latter case a warning to 


----- 
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the recipient is appended, as to his final account- 
ability to God, it he take save when in want; 
likewise he who has whereof to give is bidden to 
make sure that he finds a fit recipient. 

The exposition of the negative form of the Golden 
Rule opens (ch. 11.) with the words, ‘Now the 
second precept of the Teaching (is).’? It consists 
of an expansion of the second table of the Deca- 
logue, beginning, after Jewish usage, with ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’; but 1t also inserts the Third Com- 
mandment against perjury, in elose connexion with 
false witness. The expansion in question is in 
terms of vices to which paganism was specially 
addicted. 


The incidence of pagan failings explains the reversal of the 
order as to homicide and adultery found in the Latin version. 
This change confirms the view that its text represents Alex- 
andria rather than Palestine; Dt 517f LXX, ct. JOUR xv. 309 ff. 

No mention is made of the Sabbath or of honour 
to parents. The former seems to be omitted inten- 
tionally; the latter may be taken for granted, 
or may be omitted because pagan parents misé be 
disobeyed. Abstinence from idolatry is naturally 
assumed: thus in ui. 4, vi. 3, things are for- 


bidden as leading to or implying idolatry. his 
section ends with what is its keynote—prohibition 


of all evil purpose or feeling against another. 
Indeed it goes further: ‘Thou shalt not hate any 
man; but sonie thou shalt rebuke, and for some 
thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love above 
thine own life.’ 

The next section (ch. 111.}, which has a unity of its 
own as regards its first five or six precepts at any 
rate (indicated by the reeurrence of ‘my child’), 
passes to the subtler sort of sins, which lead on to 
the grosser kind already dealt with. It makes the 
moral ideal more searching and exhaustive. In 
Jewish phrase, ‘it fences the Law’: ‘ My child, flee 
from every evil, and from everything like unto it.’ 
Its Jewish colour is very evident; and the cardinal 
sins to which others lead are homicide, adultery, 
idolatry, theft, blasphemy. In contrast to the 
haughty and self-assertive temper, to which the 
last of these is traced, there follows a series of 
exhortations to humility of spirit and conduct 
which have a more specifically Christian ring ; and 
the section ends with an exhortation meekly to 
accept the dispensations of Providence as good 
(which may once have followed the last of the more 
Jewish precepts, in an oral body of caéechesis for 
proselytes to Judaism). 

An easy transition to the last class of duties (ch. 
iv.), those of life in the religious community and 
family in particular, is presented by the inculea- 
tion of reverential docility towards ‘him who 
speaks the word of God’; ‘for where the lerdship 
is spoken, there is the Lord’ (a truly Jewish 
maxim). And here follow precepts on consorting 
with ‘the saints’; on the avoidance of disunion, 
partiality in judgment, a doubtful mind; on sel- 
lfishness and beneficence — the latter marked by a 
cheerful spirit, in view of Divine recompense and 
of the brethren’s fellowship in the greater goods 
of immortality; on parental discipline and the 
mutual relations of master and bond-servant (2-11). 
The whole ends with the summary precepts: * 
‘Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy and whatsoever is 
not pleasing to the Lord. Thou shalt not abandon 
the Lord’s precepts, but shalt keep what thou 
didst receive, neither adding nor taking away. 
In meeting thou shalt openly confess thy trans- 
eressions (ef. Ja 5’), and shalt not come to thy 
oe with a bad conscience. This is the Way of 

ife. 

The Way of Death (ch. v.) is simply the opposite 

* Probably part of the original framework of Jewish oral 


catechesis ; ef. the re-emergence of ‘1uy son’ in the Latin ver- 
sion, which may here preserve an Original touch. 


of all this, and takes the form of a List of Vices 
(§ 1 follows the order of chs. i.-i11.), a common 
topic both in classical and Jewish literature. 

In Judaism, indeed, there seems to have existed something like 
a standing list, to judge from the many points of contact be- 
tween this list and those in the NT (e.g. Mk τοῖα Ro 1298, 1 Co 
510if., 2 Co 1220, Gal] 51921, Col 35, 1 Ti 196, 2 Ti 328), on the one 
hand, and the traditional Confession of Sins in the Synagogue 
(Vidua), takeu along with Wis 1422!f, the Slavonic Enoch 10#-, 
and Test. XII Patriarchs (Reuben 3, Levi 17), on the other: cf. 
Clem. Hom. i. 18, xi. 27, Reeogn. iv. 36. Note the Jewish alphe- 
betic number 22 in § 1: see Rendel Harris, 7'eaching, 82 fi. 

Instruction in the ‘Two Ways’ ends (ch. vi.) in 
our MS with warning against deviation from ‘ this 
way of (the) Teaching’ as deviation from God’s 
truth. To which are added two postscripts: ‘ Tf, 
then, thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect: but if thou art not 
able, what thou canst, that do. But touching 
food (βρῶσις), bear what thou art able; yet of 
that (food) which hath been offered to idols beware 
exceedingly ; for it is a service of dead gods.’ * 
The significanee of these will be dealt with in the 
sequel. 

Such was the Teaching t which should ring in 
the ears of the Gentile convert as he took upon 
himself the vows of Christian baptism. Of this, 
in a simple Ὁ form, the manual now goes on to 
speak (ch. vii.). And as it refers to fasting as an 
accompaniment of baptism, it passes naturally to 
the stated Christian Fasts and Prayers (ch. vuli.), 
—in each case as contrasted with those of ‘the 
lhrypocrites’ (2.6. unbelieving Jews). Next eomes 
a description of the special Eucharistic prayers 
preceeding and following the actual eating of 
the Chureh’s sacred meal (lit. ‘being filled’). A 
striking feature of both groups of prayers is their 
reference to the fulfilment of the feast, and of its 
imagery, in the consummated state of the Church 
in the kingdom of God. It is added, however, 
that the liturgical forms here given (chs. ix. xX.) 
are not to bind ‘ propliets’ in Eucharistic prayer. 

At this point the manual pauses once more, tc 
call attention to all that has gone before (ταῦτα 
πάντα τὰ προειρημένα) as the norm of true teaehing 
on the matters in question, and the test of such as 
are to be received as teachers. ‘If the teacher 
himself turn and teach another teaching to the 
undoing (of this), hear him not; but if to the 
increase of righteousness and knowledge of the 
Lord, receive him as the Lord’ (xi. 2). And so we 
are led naturally to a description of the ministry of 
the Word, which is of the ‘ prophetic’ or heaven- 
sent type. ‘Apostles,’ or divinely prompted mis- 
sionaries,§ are described quite briefly, as being 
rather exceptional visitants. They are first named 
in conjunction with the prophets,|| as persons pro- 
vided for by ‘the rule of the gospel’ (κατὰ τὸ δόγμα 
τοῦ εὐαγγελίου) ; and then follow one or two rough 
and ready rules for their treatment, as they pass 
through existing churches on the way to their 
mission-fields (cf. 3 Jn *8), ‘Prophets’ oceupy more 
space, probably as being a subject of more prae- 
tica] interest for those addressed. he need of 
tests, as between genuine and spurious claimants 
to the high authority and functions conceded to 
him who had the spirit of prophecy (a prime mark 
of the Messianic age, Ac 2), was becoming 
acutely felt. But the simplicity of the tests here 
supplied—those of character merely, where the 

* Wis 1310 ‘But wretched they, and in dead (things) their 
hopes: for that they called ‘‘ gods” the works of men’s hands.’ 

+ Compare the ‘foundation of repentance from dead works 
and of faith towards God’ in He 61, with its own further διδοχή 
attached. ae 

1 Simpler originally than what now stands in Did. vii. 2-4; see 
below, iti, (d) ad fin. ae 

§ By this time called ‘evangclists’ in most regions outside 
Palestine: cf. Eph 411, 2Ti 45, Ac 218 (written for nou- 
Palestinian readers), Euseb. HZ ili. 37; yet see Rev 22. 

| An unworthy ‘apostle’ is called a ‘pseudo-prophet’ (xi. 5) 
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recognized phenomena of ‘speaking in Spirit’ were { shall be saved by the eurse* itself.’ And then 


present—shows that the age of ‘enthusiasm’ 15 
still far from over (ef. Jude 19, 2 Pp Qit-18)) As 
these two types of itinerant ministry are to be 
received according to certain rules, so the ordinary 
Christian stranger needs handling with prudence, 
including cases in which he wishes to settle among 
his new friends (ch. xii.). This in turn suggests 
the case in whieh even a prophet desires to scttle 
in one community. His support is provided for by 
the principle that ‘the labourer is worthy of his 
meat’; and this applies also to ‘teachers,’ a less 
spontaneous and more local type of the inspired 
uinistry.* But it is the prophets, above all, who 
answer to the highest ministry under the OT; 
‘they are your chief priests’ (esp. as offering the 
sacrifice of prayer at the Eucharist, x. 7, xiv. 1-3); 
and accordingly, to them, in the first mstance, fall 
the first-fruits of various kinds (those specified are 
mainly country produce). Failing a prophet, first- 
fruits go to the poor (ch. xiil.). 

After this excursus on matters of Discipline in 
relation to brethren coming to the community from 
outside,—suggested, it seems, by the mention of 
prophets in connexion with the Eucharistic Meal,— 
the compiler turns again to the chief features of 
internal cliurch order, and so to the Eucharist, the 
stated Breaking of Bread on the Lord’s day,t to 
lay down the conditions of its ‘ pure’ observance 
(ch, xiv.). This depends on prior confession of 
trespasses (cf. iv. 14) between those uniting in the 
sacred ‘sacrifice’ of praise in prayer. None may 
partake while out of harmony with his fellow; so 
shall their sacrifice of prayer ὃ be that pointed to 
by Mal 14>", The thought of the Church's gather- 
ing on the Lord’s day leads to mention of the loca] 
ministry, ‘bishops’ and ‘deacons,’ as those who, 
in ἃ sense, share the sacred ministry (λειτουργία) 
primarily belonging to the ministers of the Word, 
prophets and teachers. Hence they are not to 
be looked down upon because their own special 
functions are of a humbler order, but are to rank 
as associates of their more gifted colleagues in 
the honour of the ministry (xv. 1,2). Wuth this 
apology for the administrative ministry, elected 
by the local community itself (and now assuming 
greater importance than in the past), the compiler 
returns to the thouglit of fraternal discipline, 
already alluded to in connexion with the Eucharist. 
He uses terms which imply that it was a matter 
of the Chureh itself, and not only of its bishops 
and deacons, and enjoins that it be dealt with 
‘as ye have it in the Gospel’ (cf. Mt 1815.) This 
same Gospel standard || is to regulate their suppli- 
cations (εὐχάς) and alms and all their actions (xv. 
3, 4). 

Finally, let them ‘ watch’ in the interests of their 
‘life,’ to be ready when the Lord comes. The last 
days may be very near, marked by abuudance of 
pseudo - prophets and corrupters (already on the 
horizon, xi. 2) and by degeneration of the sheep. 
Then, as lawlessness increases, hatred shall go 
the length of persecution and treachery among 
the brethren, until there shall appear the world- 
deceiver as God’s Son, with signs aud wonders, and 
run a course of temporary triumph. Thus man- 
kind shall be tested, aud even many believers shall 
fail; ‘but those who shall cndure in their faith 


* Ja 31 *Becoine not many of you teachers, my brethren’; 
ef. Ac 131, 1 Co 12°45, Eph 44,1 Ti 5176, 2P 21, Barn. i. 8, iv. 9. 

t Kopiezy κυρίου, perhaps as replacing the σώββωτον κυρίου of 
the OT; ef. ch. viii., where new fast-days are prescribed. 

{ ‘Transgression between man and his fellow the Day of 
Atonement does not expiate, until his fellow be reconciled’ 
(Mishna, Yémd, viii. 9 ; cf. Mt 6288, Ja, 518), 

ὃ So the citation of this passage in de Aleatoribus, iv., has 
‘ne inquinetur et impediatur oratio vestra’; οἵ, Tert, A pol. 30, 
adv. Mare. ἵν. 1, 

| Cf Mb 5595. 65, Mic 1125, for the conditions of true supplica- 
tions (with au implied vow, dys), and Mt 6! for alms. 


shall appear the sigus of the truth; first, the sign 
of outspreading (the Crucified with outspread 
arms) in heaveu;|} next, the sign of a trumpet’s 
voice; and third, resurrection of the dead—not of 
all, however, but, as it was said, ‘the Lord shall 
come and all the saints with Him.’ ‘Then shall 
the world see the Lord coming upon the clouds of 
heaven.’ 


ii. MATERIALS FOR COMPARATIVE CRITICISM.— 
In view of this summary most will agree with 
Harnack (Herzog’s PLE? i. 713) when he says; 
‘Even if we knew nothing of the document from 
separate tradition, were aware of no later recen- 
sions of it, and were not in a positiou to supply 
its sources, we should—apart from sole passages 
in the first chapter, which, in any case, raise the 
suspicion of being later additions—have toacquiesce 
in the assumption of the integrity of the writing.’ 
Perhaps this is to overlook one or two secondary 
features in chs. vil.-xvi., particularly ch. viL; 
but, broadly speaking, it is true. When, however, 
we turn to the traces of the work in the ancient 
Church, and to certain related documents that 
have reached us, perplexities and complications 
arise ou every hand. These we must now examine, 
yet without ignoring the unity iu style and lan- 
guage, as well as in feeling, which marks our 
Didache as a whole. 

(a) Textual witnesses: (1) Primary— 

(a) A=Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 1~32. This 
embodies the whole of the Didache, almost as found 
in our MS—the Two Ways largely verbatim (1-21), 
the rest with more reserve; but throughout oecur 
large additions meant to suit the taste of certain 
circles of Syrian Christians in the latter half of the 
4th century. Its special value lies at once in the 
relative completeness of its use of our Didache, 
and in the fact that it belongs, broadly speakiug, 
to the same region. 

It opens with the reference made by ‘the lawgiver Moses’ to 
choice between the Ways of Life and Death (Dt 3019), and having 
elted the words of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ ‘No man can serve two 
masters,’ continues: ‘As in duty bound (ἀναγκα ἕως), we also, 
following the Teacher (διδασκάλῳ), Christ, . .. say that ‘‘ Two 
Waysthere are,”’ etc, This rather points to knowledge of διδαχὴ 
Kupiov in the title, just as the opeuing of the Apost. Const. as a 
whole, πᾶσι τοῖς ἐξ ἐθνῶν πιστεύσωσιν, points to τοῖς ἐὔνεσιν, As to 
the Twelve Apostles, this is found in the title of the Didasealia 
{see below), the basis of Apost. Const. i.-vi., which runs: ‘The 
Didascalia, or the Catholic Teaching of the Twelve Apostles aud 
holy disciples of our Saviour.’ 

(8) B=L£pisile of Barnabas. In chs. xviii.-xx. 
it quotes the bulk of the Two Ways as fouud in 
Did. i.-v., but in a very different order and with 
some textual variation (partly due to freedom of 
citation, partly, perhaps, also to original textual 
differences). There are slight echoes of the Twe 
Ways in other parts of the Epistle, as also a rather 
close parallel in iv, 9, 10 to Did. xvi. 2. The great 
value of the Epistle of Barnabas is that it supplies 
au early date (see below, iii. (4)) in the literary lis- 
tory of the Didache. 

(y) CO= Apostolic Church Ordinances, 1-14. This 
compilation of about A.D. 300% does for the Egyptian 
Church what A post. Const. vii. does for the Syrian ; 
it works up the local recension of the Didache into 
a form more accordaut with eurrent sentiment. 
This work (which exists in Gresk, Coptic, and 
Syriac) is our chief witness for the textual trans- 
mission of the Two rays in Egypt; for there is 

* For the idea of salvation through suffering, for Messiah’s 
people as well as for Messiah, see Darn. vill. 6: ‘In his king- 


_dom there shall be eviland foul days, in the which we shall be 


sayed: for he who suifers pain in the flesh is healed through 
the foulness of the hyssop’; cf. vii. 11 and Rev 15, 

+ Mt 2450 ‘the sign of the Son of Man in heaven’ (so A post. 
Const. vii. 32). 

* The shorter recension found in Cod. Ottob. and two other 
MSS (see T. Schermann, Hine E¢fapostelmoral, Munchen, 1908) 
may be rather earlier. 
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no proof that the Epistle of Barnabas was written 
in Alexandria, rather than to it. Thus it is by 
the aid of CO that we are able to recognize the 
next document as a witness to the Egyptian type 
of text. But CO has one or two features due to 
the Epistle of Barnabas also. 

(6) L=The Latin version. Until recently this 
was known only in a fragment (Cod. Mellicensis), 
ending with Did. 11. 6%. But in 1900 it was pub- 
lished by J. Schlecht from a complete 11th cent. 
MS, now at Munich, and extending to vi. 1, after 
which come two or three concluding paragraphs 
peculiar to itself (see below). This version probably 
belongs to the 4th cent. (cf. Schlecht, Die Apostet- 
lehre in der Liturgie der Kathol. Kirche, 67 f.), and 
its value is great in two directions. It tends to con- 
firm the idea that the original Didache consisted 
of the Zwo Ways and nothing more; and it isa 
most important textual witness in conjunction 
with CO and Barnabas. As to L and what of CO 
answers to it, we may say in general that they 
represent the same type of text at different stages 
of deviation from its primal form. On the whole 
L is further from our MS, and this not only 
because of such liberties as are natural to a 
translator. Sometimes it or its Greek original 
omitted and transposed,* and sometimes adopted 
additional touches from Barnabas and Hermas, at 
least in the opening paragraph. 

‘Vie duw sunt in s#culo, vite et mortis, Zucis et tenebrarum. 
In his constitutt sunt angeli duo, unus equitatis, alter iniqui- 
tatis.” Ilere the words in italics echo Barn. xviil., 4 τε τοῦ 
φωτός κῶΐ ἡ τοῦ THOTOUS . 6 . ED HS ev yep εἰσὶ TETHY [LEVOS Garayoyos 
ἄγφψελοι τοῦ θεοῦ, ἐφ᾽ ἧς δὲ ἄγγελοι τοῦ Σατανῶ. L’s deviation from 
B in describing the angels is due to Hermas, Mandates, vi. 2. 1, 
δύο εἰσὶν ἄγγελοι μετὰ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, εἷς τῆς δικωιοσύνης πωὶ εἷς τῆς 
πονηρίως. In view of this, one must assign to Ilermas, J/and. 


ii. 4, the addition to iv. 8 (rather mangled at the end) of 
‘Omnibus entin dominus dare vult de donis suts.’ 


As to its ending, L has special features which 
deserve attention. It runs as follows :— 

(1) ‘ Abstine te, jili, ab istis omnibus, et vide ne quis te ab 
hac doctrina avocet, et δὲ minus extra disetplinam doceberis. 
(2) Hee in consulendo si cotidie feceris, prope eris vivo deo; 

πο si non feceris, longe eris a veritate. (8) Hac omnia tibi 
aw animo pone et non deciperis de spe tua (sed per hee sancta 
certaming pervenies ad coronam per Dominum Jesum Christwm 
regnantem et domimantem cum Deo Patre et Spiritu Sancio in 
seecula seculorum. Amen].’ 

Here we may safely set aside the words in brackets 
as late, and probably due to the translator. But it 
is otherwise with the rest. As to 1, the fact that 
the injunction to avoid the things of the Way of 
Death is separated from immediate connexion with 
that section, is probably a mistake ; while ‘doctrina’ 
is secondary as compared with ὁδοῦ τῆς διδαχῆς, and 
‘extra disciplinam’ as compared with παρεκτὸς 
θεοῦ. On the other hand, L seems to preserve the 
more original form in ‘ edbstine te, jili,’? the plural 
of our Didache being an adaptation to its fresh 
setting in the larger work. In 2 we may at 
present set aside ‘tn consulendo’ as ambiguous 
(yet see below, iii. (6)). But the simple religious 
phrase ‘ prope erts vivo dco’ looks at once priniitive 
and Jewish in type; and the thought occurs that 
it is equivalent to ‘ thou shalt be a true proselyte.’ + 
So Philo speaks of the proselyte as ‘deserting to 
God’ or ‘ to the Truth’ (cf. Did. v. 2"), which corre- 
sponds exactly to the terms of L’s antithesis. If this 
view be correct, L probably preserves the original 
form of Jewish-Christian ‘leaching’ to converts, 


* Cases of omission or compression occur in iii. 3, 48, 88, iy, 
134, 149, v. jin. (πανθωμάρτητοι) ; of transposition, in ti, 2, 3, 
where a different ethical emphasis is in view (CO is nearer our 
MS); of slight insertion, as i. 1, ‘in swculo’; ii. 2, ‘deum 
ceternum': ui. 7, ‘sanetam terram’; iii. 9, ‘nec honorabis te 
apud oo? iv. 3, ‘sciens quod tu judicaberis’ (after ‘ judica 
juste ’). 

t See art. Proseuyre in present work, vol. iv. p. 134%: ef, 
Apoc. Bar. 413 ‘who have forsaken vanity and fled for refuge 
beneath thy wings.’ 


| from Barnabas, which he has just cited. sho 
| game pagsage in Dionysius of Alexandria may also be indirect. 


while Did. vi. 2, 3 represents the fresh form given 
to this clause by the author of the fuller Didache, 
in terms of current Palestinian conditions at the 
time when he wrote. In this light, 3*, with its 
reference to the believer’s Hope, may also be 
original,* corresponding in function to the eschato- 
logical reference in Did. xvi. 

(ε) Sch=The Life of Schnudi, an Egyptian monk 
of the Thebaid, who died about A.D. 451. Here 
we have in an Arabie version (ed. Iselin, Texte wid 
Unters. XI. i.) the bulk of the Two Ways, 1.6. 
1.-1v. 8 (so CQ) and traces of v., vi. 1. 

(2) Secondary witnesses: containing textual evi- 
dence of a fragmentary or uncertain nature, like 
that of the Sibydline Oracles. The parallels in 
these, as in most of the writings here named, will 
be found in J. Rendel Harris’ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.— 

Ienatius, Simyr. xiii. 1, Magn. iv.—Did. xvi. 2. 
Preaching and Apoc. of Peter (ed. M. R. James, 
82), Hermas (Mand. ii. ete.)—our Didache. 2 
Clement—apparently our Didache (xui, 4, xvi. 4, 
Did. i. 3, ὃ; xvii. 3f., Did. xvi. 1f.). Apol. of 
Aristides, ch. xv. Justin—our Didache (Taylor, 
Expositor, U1. vi. 359 if.). Theophilus, ad Avwztol. 
li. 34 fin. Treneus—Did. i. 1, 5, xiv. 3; see below. 
Tertullian, adv. Marc. iv. 1—Did. xiv. 3, iv. 14. 
Clement of Alexandria—explicitly iii. 5 (calling 
it ‘Seripture’), implicitly i. 5, itt, 2, ix. 2. Hip- 
polytus, Philosoph. ix. 23—implicitly 11, 7; οἵ. i, 
3. Origen t— implicitly ix. 2. Pseudo - Cyprian, 
de Aleatoribus (ch. iv.; Did. xiv. 2, xv. 3)—ex- 
plicitly. Clementine Homilies. Pseudo-Clement, 
de Virginibus. Didascalia (Syriac and Latin). 
Lactantius and Commodian—echoes of Two Ways 
only. Athanasius, Syntagma Doctrine —clear 
traces of i.-vi., less elear of x11, xiil.; de Virgini- 
tate—quotes or paraphrases, ix., x.; Fragment περὶ 
ψευδοπροφητῶν, cf. xi., xii. Pseudo-Athanasius, 
fides Nicena and Didascalia ccexvin. patrum, 
two recensions of the Syntagma, mm which the 
Did. is freely used. Serapion (of Thmuis, in the 
Delta), in his Prayer-Book, ¢. 350 A.D., quotes 
from ix. 4. Optatus, de Schisimate Donatist. i. 
21, quotes iv. 3%. Augustine cites Did. i. 5 fin. 
(see below, 111. (d)). Canons of Basil (Egyptian, 
5th cent.) uses the Two Ways. Severinus, Doctrina 
de Sapientia—explicitly (Two Ways, and perhaps 
more). Benedicts Regula, iv. (Two Ways). John 
Climacus (c. 580)—implicitly i. 4, 5. Dorotheus of 
Palestine (c. 590)—implicitly 1. 1,10. Boniface of 
Mainz, Admonitio (S. Pctri) sive predicatio δ. Boni- 
fatii, appears to know more than the Two Ways. 

(ὁ) Historical testimvonia— 

[Ireneus. The authenticity of the Pfaffian 
Fragment is too dubious to warrant citation of 
its deurépat τῶν ἀποστόλων διατάξεις]. 

Pseudo-Cyprian, de Aleatoribus, iv., ‘ Et in Doc- 
trinis apostolorum: Si quis frater delinguit in 
ecclesia et non paret legi, hic nec colligatur 
donec penitentiam agat, et non recipiatur ne in- 
quinetur et impeciatur oratio vestra’ (Did. xiv. 2, 
xv. 9). 

Eusebius, Hist. Kecl. iil. 25, ’Ev rots νόθοις (here 
=non-canonical books) κατατετάχθω καὶ τῶν ]αύλον 
πράξεων ἡ γραφὴ ὅ τε λεγόμενος Ποιμὴν καὶ ἡ ᾿Αποκά- 
λυψις ILérpov καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἡ φερομένη Βαρνάβα 
ἐπιστολὴ καὶ τῶν ἀποστόλων at λεγόμεναι Διδαχαί 
—where Rufinus has Doctrina que dicitur aposto- 
lorum (so the Syriac). 

Athanasius, Mestal Epistles, 39, ἐστὶ καὶ ἕτερα 
βιβλία τούτων ἔξωθεν, οὐ κανονιζόμενα μὲν τετυπωμένα 
δὲ παρὰ τῶν πατέρων ἀναγινώσκεσθαι τοῖς ἄρτι πτροσερχο- 


* The ‘Teaching’ as known to Barn. xxi. 1 seems to lave had 
some such closing exhortations. ren ; 

ἡ Origen’s quotation of what occurs in Did. ili. 10 is probably 
So the echo of the 
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μένοις καὶ βουλομένοις κατηχεῖσθαι τὸν τῆς εὐσεβείας 
λόγον" Σοφία Σολομῶντος καὶ Ξοφία Σιρὰχ Kal’ Hobyp 
καὶ ᾿Ιουδὶθ καὶ Τωβίας καὶ Διδαχὴ καλουμένη τῶν 
ἀποστόλων καὶ 6 ἸΤοιμήν, 

Optatus, /.c., ‘ Et in capitibus mandatorum, Non 
facies scisma’ (Did. iv. 3°). 

Rufinus, Comm. in Symb. Apost. 38, ‘In Novo 
vero Testamento libellus qui dicitur Pastoris sive 
Herma, [et is] qui appellatur Duw Vice vel Jud- 
wcrum secundum Pctrum, (use omnia legi quidem 
in ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam.’ These 
are ‘ Ecclesiastical,’ not ‘Canonical’ books. But 
they are not ‘Apocryphal,’ or such as were not 
to be read in church. This distinction should be 
borne in mind in considering the following, and 
especially the silence of Western lists of canonical 
and other books, like that of Codex Claromontanus 
and the Decretum Gelasii.* 

Nicephorus, Stichometry (using list of seec. v.-vi.). 

kal ὅσαι τῆς νέας ἀντιλέγονται" 
᾿Αποκάλυψις ᾿Τωάννου στιχ. 1400 
Rs Πέτρου 5 00 
Βαρνάβα ἐπιστολή 5. 1900 


ὅσα τῆς νέας διαθήκης ἀπόκρυφα" 
ἹΠερίοδος ἸΤαύλου 


» Πέτρου 
- Ἰωάννου 
- Θωμᾶ 


᾿υὐαγγέλιον κατὰ Θωμᾶν 
Διδαχὴ ἀποστόλων στίχ. 200 


Catalogue of the Sixty Books. 

Kal ὅσα ἀπόκρυφα" 
(OT apocryphal books, mostly not in LXX) 

᾿Ιακώβου ἱστορία 
Πέτρου ἀποκάλυψις ; 
Περίοϑοι καὶ Διδαχαὶ τῶν ἀποστόλων 
Βαρνάβα ἐπιστολή 
ἸΤαύλου πρᾶξις 


The importance of this entry, which recurs in a 
list in Cod. Baroce. 206, is that the analogy of the 
περίοδοι of Apostles (seen from Nicephorus’ list to 
include separate works) points to more than one 
work known as Διδαχὴ τῶν ἀποστόλων ; and this in 
turn casts back light on Eusebius’ phrase. On 
the other hand, the Syriac and Latin versions of 
Eusebius suggest that only one work of the name 
was generally known in Syria and Italy respect- 
ively, towards the end of the 4th century. 

(c) Conclusions.—The impressions conveyed by 
this body of evidence may now be stated. (1) 
Knowledge of the Zwo Ways (= Did. i.-vi.) is far 
more general than that of the full Didache. (2) 
But in this matter a broad distinction long existed 
between Palestine, or Syria, and other centres of 
Christianity. In the former, the two seem to stand 
on much the saine level down to Eusebius, though 
after his day one of them tended to fall out of use. 
This was probably the fuller fori, now superseded 
by the Didascalia and Apost. Const. (3) Else- 
where the bulk of the rules in the full Didache 
seem never to have suited existing usage, or at 
least speedily fell out of touch therewith. Hence 
it is mainly the Eucharistic parts}; which have 
left traces on the literature of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents., both in Egypt and in the West. Yet 
several Egyptian witnesses of the 4th and 5th 


* As the Didache is not among ‘ Apocrypha,’ it may have 
been one of the Opuscula atque tractatus orthodoxorum patrum 
not specified, to which perhaps the Epistle of Barnabas also 
belonged. 

t Possibly the early prevalence of the use of Wednesday and 
Friday as fast-days, and of the three Jewish stated hours of 
prayer, also implies the influence of Did. viii, Again, Justin’s 
ory δύναμις αὐτῷ, touching the president’s Hucharistic prayer, 
may echo Did. x. fin, toa θέλουσιν. 


cents. show various adaptations of phrases occur 
ring in Did. xi.-xili. Similar phenomena also 
crop up later in the West, possibly through use 
of such secondary sources. (4) In any case the 
Διδαχὴ τῶν ἀποστόλων ineant to Athanasius, if not 
already to Clement, the shorter work, which was 
adapted to the instruction of catechumens. It 
was a book for general Christian edification, like 
Wisdom or the Shepherd ; whereas the fuller work 
was known only to scholars, and by them used in 
an historical sense and as largely out of date. 
In the West, at least in Italy, to judge from 
Rufinus’ words (compared with his Athanasian 
model), we gather that even the Two Ways had 
been given a local or Petrine setting. (5) All 
this tells against the view (e.g. of Funk) that 
the Two Ways as a distinct work was secondary, 
having been separated from the larger Didache for 
catechetical purposes. But it favours the theory 
that the full Didache reached Alexandria, from 
Palestine, only after the primitive Didache had 
become firmly established there. (6) Finally, 
there is no proof that the full Didache ever ex- 
isted in Latin. 


111. GENESIS OF THE DIDACHE.—(a) Genesis of the 
‘Two IWWays.’—Setting aside the theory that the 
full Didache (with or without i. 3°-ii. 1) was prior 
to the Two Ways as a separate work,—which seems 
as little supported by internal * as by external 
evidence,—we must start from a closer considera- 
tion of the Two Ways as the nucleus of the whole. 
In substance it is clearly of Jewish origin. This 
is proved both by its structure and by its constant 
parallels with purely Jewish literature, and par- 
ticularly with Rabbinic sources. This was first 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Taylor, and is reaffirmed, 
even to excess, by a Jewish scholar like Dr. 
Kohler. 


Kohler’s collection of Jewish parallels (The Jewish Encyclo- 
poedia, vol. iv., art. ‘ Didache’) to the idea of ‘two ways,’ etc., 
is full and valuable. But he outruns the evidence when he 
assumes that the ‘ Jewish manual’ (which he hastily infers to 
have existed) had matter bearing on love to God which the 
Christian redactor omitted. His obtter dicta, that ‘ the whole 
book has fallen into disorder,’ and that ‘the whole first part of 
the ‘‘Didache,” dealing with monotheism, was tampered with 
by the Christian editor,’ are baseless conjectures. 


Specially Jewish is the section in which the path 
to the graver sins is fenced by warnings against 
the lighter ones (111. 1 ff), each such warning being 
prefaced with ‘My son.’ Probably this section 
was borrowed from a self-contained unit of Jewish 
teaching for Gentile proselytes (including iv. 1). 
Of such instruction, which was sure to take more 
or less fixed shape on the lines of the Decalogue,t 
we have a good deal of indirect evidence (cf. Ro 
wert.) And it is obvious that the first efforts of 
Jewish Christians, like the Hellenist missionaries 
of Acts, to instruct their Gentile converts, would 
naturally proceed on the existing lines, Hence 
we can well conceive the genesis of the Jewish- 
Christian Two Ways out οἵ the oral catcchesis of 
missionary Judaism. But there is no evidence 
that there was ever a purely Jewish Two Ways in 
writing, or even that all the elements in our Two 
Ways ever before existed asa unity. Indeed, some 
of its precepts were probably the creation of the 
new and gentler Christian spirit—a spirit well 
represented by the positive form of the ‘Golden 


* Unless the Two Ways had lain before the compiler of the 
Didache, he would hardly have written ‘my child’ in it. I-iv. 1, 
his own tendency being shown in the ‘children’ at the end of 
the Way of Death, and the plurals throughout chs, vii.-xvi. 
Nor can we imagine i, 3b-ii. 1, vi. 2-3, being omitted by any one 
compiling a manual for catechumens subsequent to the date of 
the full Didache. : 

ἡ Kohler (Z.c.) points out that such emphasis on the Decalogue, 
especially in the Diaspora, was probably greater before Chris- 
tian disparagement of the other Mosaic laws, as temporary 


' usages, made Judaism more guarded in the matter. 
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Kiule,’ in contrast to the negative. In the original 
framework of the Two lays, this negative form, 
‘according to the traditional Jewish* interpreta- 
tion’ (Kohler), practically cancels the larger spirit 
of the words of Lv 1918; so that on it the exegesis 
or ‘teaching’ proceeds. This defect was soon felt 
by the Christian consciousness, and was rectified in 
the fuller Didache. 

Of course it is impossible to assign an upper 
limit to the date in the history of Christianity, 
when something like the Two Ways began to be 
used in the preparation of raw Gentile converts 
for baptism. But, in the endeavour to trace its 
earliest written form and to assign a rough date 
to it, the Epistle of Barnabas is our primary 
authority. 

(6) The witness of ‘ Barnabas.’—Its witness, in- 
deed, is ambiguous, and has been read in opposite 
ways by different scholars. One thing is certain, 
namely, that Barnabas did not know Did. i. 3>- 
11, 2; else it would not have failed to eeho these 
more Evangelical precepts. But the evidence, as 
we sliall see, is rather against the fuller Didache 
ever having existed without them, and to this 
extent against Barnabas’ use of it in any form. 
The affinity of thought between iv. 9f. and Did. 
xvl. 2 does not prove the opposite;+ both may 
be independent expressions of sentiments current 
in the same region and period (cf. He 10*%*5), 
But, confining the issue at present to the most 
primitive Didache, does Barnabas presuppose a 
written or only an oral Zwo Ways? proba ly the 
former. 

The striking verbal agreement with the very 
phrasing of the Two Ways (as found in Didache, 
CQ, and L), conjoined with great freedom of treat- 
ment,—involving changes in thought, as well as 
insertions and omissions, —all this points to use 
of a document rather than to quotation from a 
familiar stereotyped tradition. For an author 
would be less inclined to upset the order and 
wrest the sense of a body of teaching which he 
had learned by long use. 

In the case of Barnabas, moreover, the use of 
such a fixed tradition is the less likely in view of 
the writer’s sense of superiority to the religious 
ideal embodied in the ‘’leaching,’ which he aims 
at adapting to a higher level of spirituality. He 
finds it a form of instruction for would-be Chris- 
tians in the rudimentary principles of the new 
Way of Life: he turns it into a vehicle for impart- 
ing ethical ‘insight’ (gnosis) even to mature 
Christians, to whom he is ever saying, ‘Let us 
become spiritual’ (iv. 11). That is not the way a 
man treats the catechism of his own chureh,t a 
formulary engraven verbatim on his memory by 
constant use. It is rather the way of one who, 
finding a terse and time-honoured body of precepts 
current in a community of somewhat ditferent 
traditions from his own, seizes on it from the out- 
side, as it were, and adapts it with sovereign 
freedom to the edification of his own spiritual kith 
and kin. This, of course, involves a special view 
as to the genesis of Barnabas—a theory which 
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*In view, however, of the fact that the maxim ὃ σὺ μισεῖς 
ἑτέρῳ μὴ ποιήσῃς is attributed to Cleobulus (one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece), and that this form is close to that found in 
To 415 (ὃ μισεῖς μηδενὶ ποιήσῃ) and in Philo (a τὶς παθεῖν ἐχθαίρει 
μὴ rove αὐτόν), One is led to suspect that this form was first 
adopted by the Diaspora as a maxim already current among 
those they wished to convert (cf. Hillel’s use of it) This 
assumption would account for its Interpolation in the ‘Western’ 
text of Ac 1520-29, aud in a somewhat different form. 

¢ The eviclence of literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, is weakened when we restore the text of Barnabas to its 
original form, by allowing for the reflex influence of the Didache 
on the Sinaitic MS (cf. Harris, 55f.). ᾿ 

{ This goes against the Two Ways being already in use in 
Egypt. Indeed, if Barnabas is addressed to Alexandria, the 


way in which the author cites and quotes verbatim this 
Teaching’ excludes such an hypothesis. 


* had once belonged. 
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takes its personal references seriously, and sees 
in its author a more or less itinerant teacher (cf. 
Did. xiii. 2). Yet it is a theory which also emerges 
naturally out of due analysis of that author’s 
handling of the Two Ways. 

Provisionally, then, we assume that Barnabas 
presupposes a written Two αν, perhaps known 
simply as ‘The Teaching’ (ef. af ἐντολαὶ τῆς διδαχῆς, 
xvi. 9) or ‘ Doctrine of the Lord’; but that this 
was only in the hands of certain church teachers, 
or was written down for the first time at his re- 
quest and for his benefit. Thus the question of a 
written form at this stage is of very slight moment 
in the place where our author wrote his Epistle. 
In any case, it is probable that it was about the 
date of Barnabas that the Two Ways, after an 
oral career of some duration, passed into written 
form. It may be that im this form it speedily 
followed the Epistle itself to Alexandria, possibly 
to satisfy a demand for fuller knowledge of it ere- 
ated by the latter. Thus would begin the Egyp- 
tian line of tradition, which is best represented by 
the Latin version, and in which it seems always to 
have been known as ‘ Teaching of the Apostles.’ 


As to the contents of the ‘Teaching’ as known to Barnabas, 
there is good evidence that it embraced the bulk of Did. i.-v. 
(i.e. except i, 3>-ii, 1, missiug also from L, CO, Sch, etc.). 
The highly Jewish ‘fencing of the Law’ in iii. 1-6 would not 
commend itself to Barnabas, any more than the related iv. 1, 
which he modifies in a bold way (ὡς κόρην τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ for as 
zipiov). But did he know ch. vi.? If so, in what form? 

Immediately after the Way of Death in Barnabas we read: 
‘It is good, therefore, having learnt the ordinances (δικωμώμωτω) 
of the Lord, as many as have been written, to wall in them. 
¥or he that doeth them shall be glorified in the kingdom of 
God: he that chooseth those others (ἐκεῖνο) shall perish together 
with his works. For this cause is resurrection, for this cause 
recompense. ... Near (is) the day wherein all things shall 
perish along with the Evil Oue. Near (is) the Lord and his 
reward. Again and again I entreat you: to each other (ἑαυτῶν) 
be good lawgivers; to each other (ἑαυτῶν) continue faithful 
counsellors (ctpGovaos); take away from among you all unreality 
(ὑσόκρισιν). This is certainly nearer to the line of thought in 
the Lat. than to our Did. vi. 2, 3. Nor should one overlook 
the parallelism between the tevray μένετε σύμβουλοι and L’s ‘in 
consulends,.’ But if Barnabas implies L’s ending, what mean 
the points of contact which exist between Did. vi. 2 and Bar- 
nabas? Probably a common atmosphere (see below (d)). 


But what date must we assign to Barnabas? 
As this is a crucial matter for our Didache, which 
was probably rather later, reason must be shown 
for fixing on the reign of Vespasian, in spite of 
much critical opinion to the contrary. 


It is a mistake in method to rely mainly on the apparent 


refereuce in ch. xvi. to a rebuilding of the Jewish temple by 
the Romans as imminent. For such an expectation is quite as 
likely to have arisen in certain circles under Vespasian, soon 
after the staggering catastrophe of a.D. 70, as later_under 
Hadrian. This being so, the dating in terms of Roman 
emperors, apocalyptically indicated in ch. iv., is really far more 
secure, when due note iy taken of the very peculiar situation 
presupposed, 

‘And I saw the fourth beast to be wicked and 
strong, and more intractable than all the beasts of 
the earth; and how there arose from him ten 
horns, and from these a little horn, an excrescence 
(παραφυάδιον) ; and how that it abased at one stroke 
(ὑφ᾽ ἕν) three of the great horns.’ Now when it is 
noted that the text of Dn 7*-, which is here 
explicitly cited, does not furnish the most distinct- 
ive phrases in this description (for which Barnabas’ 
Greek is here given), we are sure that they contain 
at once its emphasis and the key to its author's 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, we perceive that 
the reign of Vespasian alone suits the conditions. 
He and his two sons were, for a student of apoca- 
lyptic on the look-out for striking phenomena 
rather than for strict Roman theory, ‘ three’ con- 
joint heads of the empire, which night be smitten 
down ‘at one stroke.’ The stroke was to be de- 
livered by Nero, reappearing as Antichrist, himself 
an ‘ ofishoot’ of the series of emperors, to which he 
In this solution Lightfoot and 
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Kiuunsay agree;* and it is hard to sec why any 
should hesitate te accept it in some form, 6.7. in 
Ramsay’s, which includes Julius among the ‘ten 
kings,’ and excludes Otho and Vitellins as un- 
likely toe count as emperors in Vespasian’s day.t 
It is strange that any one should think that Nerva 
satisfies the unique situation hinted at by Barna- 
bas, touching which he might well say to his con- 
temporary readers, ‘ Understand, then, ye ought.’ 
Further, it is natural to suppose that the coinci- 
dence between the political situation and Daniel 
would be noticed while the new conditions were 
still fresh in men’s thoughts, that is, early in 
Vespasian’s reign. Hence a date as early even as 
A.D. 71 is more likely than one towards the end 
of Vespasian’s reign, especially as it would be 
before the Flavian rule was felt to be firmly estab- 
lished that the idea of Nero’s return to overthrow 
the Flavians (like the shortlived emperors of 68-69) 
would most readily occur. 

(c) Origin of the fuller Didache. — Assuming, 
then, that about A.D. 70, or soon after, the 
‘Teaching’ of the Zwo Ways was already current 
in definite form in one or more of the (Greek- 
speaking regions of Palestine (¢.g. the Maritime 
Plain), how are we to imagine it growing into our 
Didache by the addition of the ecclesiastical sec- 
tions (vii.-xv.) and the eschatological conclusion 
(xvi.), as well as the parts of ch. 1. absent from 
other witnesses to the Zwo Ways? In the period 
following immediately on A.D. 70 there still existed 
in Palestine a strong sense that all sacred usages 
of the local Ecclesia rested upon the teaching of its 
Apostolic founders, particularly the Twelve. But 
it was also felt, with some dismay, that the personal 
influence of these authoritative exponents of the 
Gospel was yearly becoming less and less. In- 
lirmity or death was rapidly removing those of 
them who had not already gone to other fields of 
work. How, then, was their influence to be pre- 
served unimpaired, especially among Gentile be- 
lievers, over whom it must from the first have 
been least assured, and wlio were most liable to 
change under outside influences, which would be 
at their maximum on the sea-board? Sooner or 
later the plan would suggest itself of putting into 
written cirenlation those usages which were held 
to be Apostolic, for the sake both of fixity and 
wider diffusion. Such a method was quite in 
keeping with Hellenistic habits, especially when 
influence on non-Jews was sought. Hence it was in 
every way natural that the first public catechism 
of the Christian life and of ordered Church fel- 
lowship should be addressed ‘to the Gentiles.’ It 
was equally natural that it should be issued by 
its Hellenistic author or authors as ‘Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ who were to all Palestinian 
Christians essentially ¢ie authorities as to their 
Lord’s mind and will.t Finally, what more natural 
than to adopt an existing bedy of precepts like the 
Two Ways, already held te embody Apostolic teach- 
ing on the duty of the Gentile turned Christian, 
and to enlarge the scope of the title ‘Teaching ’— 
even at the risk-of making it cover rather more 
than it would suggest § to a Greek at any rate? 


* Lightfoot, Clement, li. 503 ff. ; Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Ifinpive, 807-309. 

1 Thisis clearly true of Vitellius, but not equally so of Otho, who 
was dead before Vespasian becaine a candidate for the purple. 
Accordingly, the present writer prefers to reckon from Augustus 
and to exchade Vitellius only (so Eusebius, 4727 iii. δ. 1, who may 
here reflect the view of contemporary writings). It is probable 
that St. John’s Apocalypse also reckoned from Augustus, in its 
similar passage, 179-11: see edition in the ‘Century Bible,’ 53 ff. 

{ Here one may observe that vi. 3 represents the spirit of the 
concordat of Ac 1529-288, now seemingly applied with larger 
liberty for the individual conscience. 

§ Note tbe tendency to modify it as time goes on, whethcr 
wnto Doetrine (de Alcatoribus, iv.) or Asdaurxadsc, the title of a 
work which was meant te supersede our Didache, at least as 
regards its ecclesiastical parts. 


As the enlargement of contents consisted mainly 
in the addition of matter distinctively Christian in 
character, the Teaching or Doctrine was now re- 
ferred, no longer to ‘the Lord’ God, but to ‘the 
Lord’ Christ, the special source of His Apostles’ 
teaching. Thus would arise the title ‘Teaching 
of the Lord, through the Twelve Apostles, to the 
Gentiles.’ 

(Φ) [ts exact contents. — But while, no doubt, 
this enlarged Didache from thie first contained the 
bulk of chs. vii.-xvi., did it contain all or any of 
the precepts now found in Did. 1. 3-11. 1? 

(1) Did. 1. 3°-11. 1 reads as follows :— 


i, 3: ‘Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemies, 
but fast for them that persecute you. lor what thank is 
there, if ye love them that love you? Do not even the Gentiles 
the same? But love ye them that hate you, and ye sball not 
have an enemy. 

4: ‘Abstain (thou) from fleshly and bodily lusts. If any one 
give thee a blow on the ri¢bt cheek, turn to him the other also, 
and thou shalt be perfect. If any one conipel thee to go with 
him one mile, go with him twain. If any one take away thy 
cloak, give him thy coat also. If any one take from thee what 
is thine, ask it not back, for neither canst thou. 

5: ‘Give to every one that asketh of thee, and ask not back; 
for to all the Father wills that gifts be given from his own 
bounties, Blessed is he that givetb according to the command- 
ment; forhe is guiltless. Woe to him that taketh ; forif, indeed, 
any one having need taketh, he shall be guiltless; but he that 
hath not need shall give account wherefore he took anything 
and for what purpose; and being put in restraint, shall be 
examined concerning his conduct, and shall not come out 
thence till he bave paid tbe last farthing. Yea, too, concern- 
ing this very matter it hath been said, Let thine alms sweat 
into thine hands, till thou have learnt to whom to give, 

ii. 1: ‘And tbe second commandment of the teaching is’*— 


The problem is a delicate one, and the evidence 
is earlier and fuller for i. 5 than for 1, 8, 4. Thus 
we have nothing in Hermas parallel to 1. 3°-4, 
as Mand. ii. 4-6 1s parallel to 1.5; and the same 
holds also for Clement of Alexandria, if not for 
Trenzeus.* Moreover, the phrase κατὰ τὴν ἐντολήν 
(i. 5) occurs twice in xiv. 5, 7; so that it seems 
characteristic of the original compiler of the full 
work, Again, it is only what we should have ex- 
pected if the mind which added vii.—xvi. should 
tind something wanting in an exposition of love 
to God and one’s fellow which began with illus- 
tration of the negative form of the latter, without 
a word on its positive aspect. And when we look 
at the contents of the precepts for which we sup- 
pose him responsible, we find the one in whicli κατὰ 
τὴν ἐντολήν occurs to accord excellently with what 
we read in ix. 3. For there God’s cifts of food and 
drink to mankind at large are referred to, and a 
verb (ἐχαρίσω) is used which contains the special 
notion expressed by the word for ‘gifts’ (χαρίσ- 
para) ἴῃ our passage. 


The closing paragraph of ch. i. is of such importance, both 
for the date ot our Didache and for its use in later times, as 
to merit special notice. ‘But yet touching this topic, too, 16 
hath been said, Let thy alms go on sweating into thine bands 
until thou perceive to whom to give’ (ὡλλὰ καὶ περὶ τούτου 
δὲ[δ}} εἴρηται, ᾿Ἰδρωτόστω ἢ ἐλεημοσύνῃ cou εἰ: Tas χειράς Tov, μοξχριθ 
δὲν γνῷς τίνι Os). The scnse of thisis doubtiul. On the whole, 
it seems best to regard it as qualifying the idea of indiscriml- 
nate giving suggested in the foregoing paragrapb, which simply 
puts the onus on the person who asks and receives under falsc 
pretences. Here it is to be observed, as Dr. C. Taylor has 
shown,t that the limitation is not so much of what has been 
actually said (viz. that every one who as/:s is to receive, without 
question), as of what might hastily be inferred from it, viz. that 
there is no place for restraint and discrimination in giving. 
There is, in fact, the case where a man is ready to volunteer 
alms; and then he is right to hold his hand, and let the means 
of giving (gained by one’s sweat) go on gathering it in, until ἃ 
fit recipient be found. But, whatever its meaning may be, this 
saying touched ἃ very living question in ancient and medieval 


*Tbe relations of Hermas and Clement to our Didache are 
discussed below (p. 446%). As to Irenswus, the fragment (No. 10, 
ed. Harvey, ii. 477), ἐν w ἂν τιξῷ δύναιτο (var. lec. δυνώται) eo ποιεῖν 
τοῖς (VAT. lec. τοὺς) πλησίον zai οὐ (VAT. lec. μὴ) ποιεῖ, ἀλλότριος τῆς 
ἀγάπης (tov) κυρίου νομεισ σεται, ταῦ 7 well be an echo of Did. i. 5, 

read in its context as the fulfilment of the twofold law of love 
iin de 2. 

| + In an exhaustive discussion in The Journal of Philology. 

| xix, 184i. See algo the passage from John Clinacus, below. 
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Ohristian ethics,* and so attracted a good deal of subsequent 
attention and comment. If, then, we may infer that the 
passage in the Did. is the fountainhead of this maxim in the 
Fathers and schoolmen, it proves that to some of them at least 
our Did. was known, down to the 5th cent. and later, and 
that in the Westt as well as the East. Itis true that at first 
sight the maxim, as introduced with εἰρηται, might seem to come 
rather from some OT Scripture, especially as Augustine cites it 
with ‘ef alio loco Scriptura dicit: Sudet,’ etc. But the nearest 
known OT passage is the ἐὰν ef rains, γνῶθι τίνι ποιεῖς οἱ Sir 1215 
while, had a nearer been known to Augustine and others, they 
would somewhere have given us more than the former’s alio 
loco. Hence we may conclude that Sir 12! isin fact the ultimate 
basis of the sipyras in the Didache, but that its phrasing of the 
maxim is in terms of some current (? Rabbinic) paraphrase of it 
(cf. ἐρρέθη, in Mt 533. 43), 

This is so far confirmed by a passage in Nicetas’ catena on 
Mt 542; ‘We should do alms, yet with judgment and to the 
worthy, that we may jind a recompense from the Most High.’ t 
In the words in italics there is a clear echo of Sir 122, so that 
what precedes is probably based on 12!. Thusthis passage in 
Sirach seems to have been the locus classicus for the idea of 
giving pera κρίσεως wei τοῖς xbios,—to use Nicetas’ words; and 
the more concrete saying under discussion was perhaps a 
current form of it. Whether this maxim was already in the 
Didache as known to Clement of Alex. is an open question. 
But if we find him expressing the sentiment in immediate con- 
junction with the thought with which it is connected in the 
Didache, there is a presumption that he knew that work to 
contain it. Now this happens in his Quis dives salvus.|| May 
it not be, too, that the ‘libellus ab apostolis’ known by Origen 
to contain ‘Beatus est qui etiam jejunat pro eo ut alat 
pauperes,’ was our Didache expanded in i. δ 

We have yet to consider the relations of Hermas and the 
Didascatia to our Didachei. 5as awhole. The Didascatia (as 
reconstructed from the Syriac and the Verona Latin fragment) 
has the following in bk. iv. 2, 8: ‘Truly blessed is he who is 
able to help himself, and so avoid pressing on the place of 
(relief belonging to) the orphan, the stranger, and the widow. 
This grace, moreover, is of God. But woe to those who have 
and hypocritically take, or who take when able to help them- 
selves. But every one who takes shall give account to the Lord 
God in the judgment-day, wherefore he took, ... He who has 
and takes hupocritically, or through laziness, instead of working 
and so helping himself and others, shall inewr judgment with 
God... . He, then, who gives simply (ὡ πλῶς) to all, gives well, 
as far as he is concemed (‘sicut est ili’), and is guiltless 
(‘innocens’ = ἀθῶος). He, too, who takes because of affliction 
(θλιβόμενον) ... takes well, and shall be glorified by God in life 
eternal.’ Here the words in italics seem simply to make more 
explicit the middle clauses of Did. i. 5, viz. ‘Woe to him that 
takes; for if indeed any one having need takes, he shall be 
guiltless (ἀθῶος); but he that hath not need, shall give satis- 
faction (δώσει, δίκην) why and wherefore he took.’ As to the rest 
of the quotation, it seems to echo our DidacheY in its anti- 
thesis ὠληθῶς μακάριος, οὐαὶ, » » λαμβάνουσιν, Which is parallel 
to Did. alone.** On the other hand, Hermas is the probable 
source of the other matter. For its form follows closely the 
phrasing of Hermas, Mand. ii. Bf., @.g. of μὲν γὰρ λαμβάνοντες 
GAiBoneves . . « ὁ οὖν διδοὺς (ἁπλῶς thrice in the iminediate con- 
text, besides πτῶσιν ὑστερουμένοις δίδου ᾧ πλῶς AbOVE) ἀθῶός ἔστιν... 
ἔνδοξος πωρὼὰ τῷ Yea... ὁ οὖν οὁτῶς ἁπλῶς διαπονῶν, τῷ OED ζήσετωι. 
Further, the idea of the pious labour and merit of the re- 
cipient, In praying for the donor, may well come from Sin. ii, 
6, 7, just as the idea of the needy as God’s altar, here and else- 
where (ii. 26, ili. 6, 7,14) in the Didascalia, goes back to Poly- 
carp, ad Phil. iv. 3. 


* Dr. Taylor is too ready to take the sense put upon the 
maxim by Augustine and later writers, specially in the West, 
as fixing its meaning in the Didache. Its original context in 
the Didache requires that the stress fall on the μέχρις ἂν γνῷς 
τίνι δῷς, 1.€. the arrest of the impulse to give; while in Augus- 
tine, Cassiodorus, and Bernard, at any rate, the emphasis is 
on the justuny which they insert (‘donce invenias justum cut 
eam tradas’). 

+ Here the divergences in text are against all being dependent 
on Augustine. 

¢t The exact parallel to Apost. Const. iv. 3 which follows in 
Nicetas, with Kage. in the margin, is, in fact, derived from that 
work, Clement of Rome being its supposititious author. Its 
attribution to Clem. Alex. is due to a mere guess of Corderius, 
the first editor of Nicetas’ catena, as is shown by F. X. Funk, 
Kirchengesch, Abhandlungen, ii. 130 ἔς 

§ Compare the Rabbinic saying, ‘He that receiveth alms 
without needing the same, shall come to want before he dies’ 
(Kéthabéth, 68a). 

|| Ch. xxxi. ad fin., where he says that the principle in Mt 
1041f., as to making friends by the worldly Mammon, is even 
more divine than παντὶ τῷ alrotvel σε δίδου, since it teaches 
one not to wait to be asked, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτός ἀναζητεῖν ὅστις ἄξιος οὖ 
sefeiv, That he has Did. i. 5 in mind, is suggested by his 
adding θεοῦ yap ὄντως ἡ τοιαύτη φιλοδωρία tO παντὶ, %.7.A., aS Did. 
adds, rari γὰρ θέλει δίδοσθαι ὁ πατὴρ ix τῶν ἰδίων χωρισμιώτων. 

4 The Didascalia is certainly dependent on our Didache 
elsewhere (cf. Holzhey, Die Abhdngigkeit des syr. Didaskalia 
von der Didache, Mtinchen, 1898). 

** The nearest known parallel is the sentiment in Ac 2029, 
which the interpolated Apost. Const. iv. 8, actually substitutes 
here, in the form tél καὶ ὁ κύριος μωπάριον εἶπεν εἶναι τὸν διδόντα 
ἤπερ τὸν λαμεβώνοντοι.. 


As to the relative priority of our Didache and Hermas, the 
case seems here as clearly in favour of the former as elsewhere.* 
But if s0, it is probable that Hermas’ repeated μὴ διστάζων 
(Ssexpivwv) τίν, δῷς ἢ τίν: μὴ δῷς is a protest against the μέχρις 
ἂν γνῶς τίν, δῶς Of Did., and that consequently ᾿Ἰδρωτάτω, etc., 
stood in the Didache as known to Hermas, and is, in fact, per- 
haps echoed in ἐκ τῶν κότων cou... δίδου. It seems, indeed, 
that Hermas’ protest istwofold. He protests, first, against trying 
to distinguish the good and bad; it is enough that they be 
needy ; that, he says, is God’s own principle (cf. Mt 54). Then 
he goes further, and protests against trying to distinguish be- 
tween real and apparent need; that, he says, is the receiver’s 
look-out. But whatever Hermas may or may not have in mind, 
Did. i. 5 fin., in writing ἀλλὰ χαὶ περὶ τούτου δὴ εἴρηται, PYOD= 
ably means to apply what follows only to the need of dis- 
tinguishing real from feigned need: so Apost. Const. ili. 4, χρὴ 
γὰρ εὖ΄ ποιεῖν πάντας ἀνθρώπους, μὴ φιλοκρινούντοις τοῦτον ὅστις ἢ ἢ 
ἐξεείνον" ὅ γὼρ κύριός φησι, Πωντὶ τῷ αἰτοῦντί σε δίδου" δῆλον δὲ ὡς τῷ 
χρήζοντι κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν. 


But we can hardly imagine the ‘Teaching’ 
proper, at any stage, to have opened abruptly with 
a section on giving; and, in fact, we observe in 
what immediately precedes in our MS that the 
phrase καὶ ἔσῃ τέλειος has its parallel in vi. 2. Nor 
is the parallel merely verbal. The idea of the 
Ve is probably the same in both cases, and 

elongs to the same mode of thought as meets us 
in Ja 1% 915 3%, touching a νόμος ἐλευθερίας and a 
τέλειος ἀνήρ in relation to it (ef. Mt 5% 19%). 


The feeling that though a certain perfection of self-maste 
was the Christian ideal, it could not be insisted upon for all 
in practice, seems to have been rather general among the 
second generation of Christians, when as yet even the most 
exacting Gospel precepts were taken seriously by all as the 
law of their new life. It meets us not only in Did. i. 4, vi. 
2, 8, but also in Barnabas, and that in a way which does not 
point to dependence of the one on the other. In Did. vi. 2,3 
it takes this form: ‘If, indeed, thou canst bear the whole yoke 
of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect; but if thou canst not, what 
thou canst, that do. But touching food, bear what thou canst ; 
but of that offered to idols greatly beware, for it is worship 
of dead gods.’ In Barnabas we read of ‘the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—without yoke of constraint as it is’ Qi. 6); 
and of the spiritual, not ritual, obedience which belongs to 
it. On the other hand, we have in his Two Ways the exhorta- 
tion, ‘as much as thou canst thou shalt be pure (ἀγνεύσεις) In 
the interests of thy soul,’ following on a specially exacting 
precept as to control of the tongue (xix. 8, cf. Ja 32 for the 
tongue as test of the ‘perfect man’). This breathes the same 
spirit as speaks in Barn. iv. 11, ‘Let us be spiritual, let us be 
a temple perfect to the Lord; as much as is in us, let ug 
practise the fear of God; let us strive to guard his precepts.’ 
Thus Barnabas has the same idea as Did. vi. 2, the meaning 
of which he helps to fix; but he puts it in his own way, 
without showing trace of Did. vi. 2 any more than of Did. 1. 4. 


Thus the author of our Didache intends his 
qualifying paragraph in vi. 2 to refer to the 
‘tcaching’ already given in i.-v.; and his recog- 
nition that ‘the yoke of the Lord’ includes what 
might overtax the moral power of some, becomes 
more natural if we suppose that he had in mind 
hich counsels like those ini. 4, 5,f which he had 
himself introduced. 

So far there seems good reason for holding that 
the full Didache originally embraced the precepts 
in Did. i. 4,5. But was that all, and did it open, 
fitly enough, with the general precept, ‘ Abstain 
thou from bodily lusts’ ? 


᾿Απέχον τῶν σαρκικῶν καὶ σωματικῶν ξπσιθυμιῶν. Here there may 
be dependence on 1 P 211; but more probably σαρπικῶν is an 
interpolation from 1 P 211, to explain the less biblical cazecxwy, 
which the Ayost. Const. changes into κοσμικῶν, Cf. 4 Mac 182 
τῶν δὲ ἐπιθυμιῶν οἱ μέν εἶσιν Ψυχικαί, αἱ δὲ σωμωτικαῖ, The present 
writer cannot think (with Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu, 40) that 
this maxim is to be viewed ‘as an abstract reproduction of such 
passages as Mt 527%, It goes too closely with what follows. 
The best parallel is Hermas, Aand. xii., where all virtues are 
referred to ἡ ἐπιθυμία ἡ ἀγαθή (ὁ γὰρ φόβος τοῦ θεοῦ πα rainss ἐν 
τῇ ἐπιθυμίᾳ τῇ ἀγαθῇ, 2, 4), and all vices to ἡ ἐσιθυμιία, ἡ πονηρά 
(Απέχεσθαι οὖν δεῖ ἀπὸ τῶν ἐπιθυμοιῶν τῶν πονηρῶν, ive ἀποσχ όμονοι 
ζήσητε τῷ Oca, 2, 2). Cf. Mand. vili., with its maxim, ἢ 
“συ συ ee ee eer 

* Dr. Taylor’s paper in the Journal of Philology, xviii. 297 ff., 
almost amounts to demonstration on both issues. | ᾿ 

+ Cf. John Climacus (sxc. vi.) εὐσεβῶν μὲν τὸ αἰτοῦντι διδόναι, 
εὐσεβέστερον δὲ καὶ τῷ μὴ αἰτοῦντι" τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ αἱροῦντος μὴ 
ὠπαιτεῖν, δυναμένους μάλιστα, τάχα τῶν ἀπαθῶν καὶ μόνων ἴδιον 
καθέστηκεν. This passage suggests that εἰ has fallen out from 
the phrase οὐδὲ γὰρ δύνασαι at the end of i. 4. ‘Nay, not even 
if thou art able’ would make good sense after ‘Ask not back 


' thine own. 
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ἐγκράτεια. διπλῇ ἐστίν" ἐπί τινῶν γὰρ dei ἐγπρωτεύεσθαι, ἔτί τένων 
δὲ οὐ δεῖ... ἐγκράτευσαι οὖν ἀπὸ πονηρίας πάσης, ἐργαζόμενος τὸ 
ἀγαθόν: so 2 Clem. Xvi. 3, μὴ ὠντιπαρελκώμεθα ἀπὸ τῶν κοσμικῶν 
ἐπιθυμειῶν. 


No doubt this has reference to what follows, 
—repression of the instincts to ‘hit back’ and to 
hold fast one’s possessions. For such instincts 
spring largely from bodily impulse, while unresent- 
fulness (ἀνεξικακία, ef. Justin, Apol. 1. 16) is a 
victory of spirit over body, a supreme form of 
self-control (σωφροσύνη or ἐγκράτεια). Yet, admit- 
ting this connexion, would the ‘Teaching’ or 
exposition of the fundamental commands in Did. 
i. 2 be likely to begin with unresentfulness, rather 
than with what we find in i. 3, as also in Lk 6512 ? 
It is hard to decide. The very fact that i. 2 does 
precede might make the compiler pass at once to the 
most concrete and practical examples of the spirit 
of love, viz. unresentfulness and active charity, 
rather than dwell further on the feeling of love * 
and its secret actsof prayer and fasting. Again, 
it is rather strange that ini. 8 (and there alone) 
the plural ‘ Bless ye,’ etc., appears at the head of 
precepts purporting to be addressed to the indi- 
vidual catechumen. For it is not as though at 
this time the ipsissima verba of the Lord’s precepts 
were felt to be too sacred to be adapted to the 
context in which they were cited. Yet such argu- 
ments seem weaker than those pointing toi. 3 as 
originally part of our Didache. for, first, our 
Didache really has in mind not the single convert, 
but Christians in general, as comes out in its ‘ May 
ye, children, be delivered from all these’ (at the 
end of the Evil Way). Next, the clauses, ‘fast 
for those who persecute you,’ ‘and ye shall not 
have an enemy,’ are not found in our Gospels; and 
the latter at least seems to have influenced Justin 
Martyr both in his Dialogue and Apology. Indeed, 
Justin practically follows i. 3 as a whole, where it 
deviates from our Gospels. 


Apol. i, 15, εὔχεσθε ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχθρῶν ὑμῶν καὶ ἀγαπῷτε τοὺς 
μρισοῦντος ὑμᾶς χαὶ εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς κωτωρωμένους ὑμῶν καὶ εὔχεσθε 
ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐπἠρεαζόντων ὑμᾶς, The sentiment καὶ οὐχ ἕξετε ἔχ θρόν 
is traced in Apol. i. 14, Dial. 254 B, as also in Clem. Hom. xii. 
32, by Dr. C. Taylor (Hapositor, 3rd series, vi. 864f., where 
Justin’s relation to the Did. is examined). To which may be 
added Apol. of Aristides, 15, rots ἀδικοῦντας αὐτοὺς τωραπαλοῦσι 
web προσφιλεῖς αὐτοὺς ἔαυτοιῖς ποιοῦσιν. Nor does it seem mere 
accident that Mand, ii., which begins Hermas’ exposition of 
the faith and fear of God, in enjoining childlike ᾧ τλότης and 
axaxie first specifies abstinence trom κωταλαλιία (zai svdnvicy 
πάντοτε ces μετὼ πάντων), abd then deals with the duty of 
Piving (47Ads). 


Tosum up. The fuller Didache seems, from the 
first, to have contained all, or very nearly all,t ci 
ch. 1. as it stands in our MS. Its title was the 
second and longer one of our MS, under which 
it was perhaps known to Hermas, whose Twelve 
Mandates (ἐντολαί), artificially drawn out to that 
number, seem suggested by those of the Twelve 
Apostles. Again, they and their teaching ‘to 
the Gentiles’ may be alluded to in the Twelve 
nations+ who inhabit the world, and to whom 


* Like Test. Issachar, 5, ἀγαπᾶτε κύριον καὶ τὸν πλησίον, πένητω 
χοὶ ἀσθενῆ ἐλεῶτε (the practical result of ἁπλότης to God and 
man). 

{ Observe the similar Evangelical matter in ch. xvi., which 
is generally adinitted to have been part of the fuller Didache 
fro the first. Yet while we find early traces of Taparcéce, etc., 
é.g. in Hermas (see above, p. 446%), 16 is otherwise with the 
penalty of tbe deceitful receiver; moreover, the connexion 
between ᾿δρωτάτω, etc. and what precedes would gain by its 
omission. But if an interpolation, it must be early, as it is not 
assimilated to our Gospels, 

τ δῶμ. ix. 17. 1: so Dr. Taylor, Journ. of Phil. xviii. 298. 
Yet Hermas may rather have the spiritual analogue of the 
Twelve tribes of Israel in view (ci. Mt 1098), It is noteworthy 
that in Mand. xii. 3, 2 we read συνετέλεσεν οὖν τὸς ἐντολὰς ries 
δώδεκο,, and then follows a rebuke of the suggestion that tbese 
ἐντολαὶ are too hard for man to keep. It looks as if Did, vi. 2 
were being abused iu the practice of some. On the otber hand, 
the νηστεία τελείᾳ of Sim, v. 3. 6 transforms the τελειότης of Did. 
i. 4, Vi. 2, into ‘ merit.’ 


‘the Son of God was heralded by the Apostles.’ 
Justin Martyr also shows himself familiar with 
the exact idea of this title, when he writes of τοὺς 
ἀπὸ παντὸς ἔθνους ἀνθρώπων διὰ τῆς παρὰ τῶν ἀποσ- 
τόλων αὐτοῦ διδαχῆς πεισθέντας καὶ παραιτησαμένους 
τὰ παλαιὰ ἐν οἷς πλανώμενοι ἀνεστράφησαν ἔθη (Apol. 
i. 53, cf. ti. 2, τὰ καλὰ ἑαυτῷ συνεπιστάμενος διὰ 
τὴν ἀπὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ διδαχήν, τὸ διδασκάλιον τῆς θείας 
ἀρετῆς ὡμολόγησεν) And, indeed, it may well be 
that the very form in which Justin, in common 
with the Kerygma Petri, Hermas, 2 Clement, and 
the Apology of Aristides, conceives Christianity, 
viz. as revealed ‘teaching’ on virtue and vice, 
owes much to the influence on the first half of 
the seeond century of the Christianity set forth 
in the Διδαχὴ κυρίου διὰ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων τοῖς 
ἔθνεσιν. This would help to explain the degree to 
which ‘moralism,’ with its notions of the Divine 
ἐντολαί and μισθὸς δικαιοσύνης, colours that literature. 
Certainly the title of our book suits the attitude 
of orthodox circles in the closing years of the first 
century, when Papias was on the look-out for those 
who related τὰς παρὰ τοῦ κυρίου τῇ πίστει δεδομένας 
(ἐντολάς), as witnessed by personal ‘ disciples of the 
Lord’ (ποῦ, H£ iii. 39), 

(2) As to chs. vil.-xvi., it is usually assumed that 
they are homogeneous, and contain nothing alien 
to the original Didache in its enlarged form. But 
this is hardly accurate; and though the accretions 
are wonderfully few and slight, when we remember 
the nature of the Didache and the drastic handling 
to which in other forms it has been subjected (see 
below, B. ‘Transformations,’ ete.), it is the more 
worth while referring to them, that they furnish 
the sole excuse for a paradoxical theory that our 
Didache ‘ did not exist as a book before the 4th 
century.’* Besides a number of mistaken or in- 
conclusive criteria of lateness,+ the treatment of 
Baptism in ch. vii. is rightly appealed to as un- 
primitive. It istrue that Affusion has here nothing 
to do with ‘ clinie baptism’ (as Dr. Bigg supposes), 
and therefore is not in itself a mark of late date. 
But the change of address, from the plural of 
the community to the singular of the officiating 
minister, suge¢ests a later hand; and the suspicion 
is borne out by the Apost. Const. (in what it has 
and has not), as well as by the unusual concern for 
detail—the casuistry of baptisni, so to speak — 
which marks these clauses. They find their fullest 
parallel in the Clementine LHomities (ix. 19, xi. 26, 
111, 73, xiii. 9, 11), and may belong to about the 
same period. This applies to vii. 2, 3, and to the 
end of vil. 4. But the injunction to the baptizer 
and baptized to fast beforehand, and to any others 
who can to join them in this, is probably original 
(cf, Justin, Apol.i. 61, ἡμῶν συνευχομένων καὶ συννησ- 
τευόντων αὐτοῖς). Other mimor secondary features 
are the form of the Doxology in ix. 4, which the 
quotation in Athan. de Virg. (with the parallel 
massage in the slpost. Const.) shows once to have 
seen, as elsewhere in the Didache, σοῦ ἐστιν 7 
δύναμις Kal ἡ δόξα: and the possible insertion of 
ix. 5» καὶ yap περὶ τούτου εἴρηκεν 6 κύριος, My δῶτε 
τὸ ἄγιον τοῖς κυσί. In this latter case the formula 
of citation εἴρηκεν ὁ κύριος is certainly not un- 
prinntive; but the idea (the ἅγια ἁγίοις of later 
liturgies) is not found connected with Mt 7° before 
Clement (Sérom. 11. 11. 7) and Tertullian (de Prese. 
xli.). Further, it duplicates what appears in more 
prhnitive form in x. 6%, εἴ τις ἅγιος, ἐρχέσθω" εἴ 
τις οὐκ ἔστι, μετανοείτω: and the more elaborate 
parallel in ctpest. Const., which has the like 

* Dr. C. Bigg, Deetrine of the Twelve Apostles (S.P.C.K. 1898). 

{Some simply turu into proofs of very early date, e.g. tbe 
following; ‘At what date would it be thought lawful to publish 
the Lord’s Prayer and a collection of Eucbaristic prayers in a 


book of this description?’ This seems to tbe present writer ta 
tell rather heavily against the relatively late dates of Harnack 


* and others, and iu favour of a first century date. 
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thought without citing the words of Mt 7%, 
shows how apt such an idea was to creep into 
the text. Finally, in xii. 5, the striking word 
‘Christmonger’ (Χριστέμπορος, in contrast to Χρισ- 
τιανός at the end of xii. 4) may be suspected of 
being late in origin. Certainly its use elsewlierc 
is late, beginning perhaps with pseudo-Clement 
(Epost. de Virg. τ. x. 4, xi. 4, xiii, 5) and Athanasius 
(de Pseudo-proph., echoing Did.); nor does Apost. 
Const. make use of it, or indeed of xii. 2-5 as a 
whole. This, however, cannot do more than render 
the early date of xii. 5 or even xii, 2-5 rather less 
certain than that of the work as a whole. With 
such reservations, then, the original contents of 
the fuller Didache (probably as Hermas knew it) 
were practically those of our MS. 


iv. CHURCH CONDITIONS IMPLIED IN THE 
DipACcHrE.—This subject will be discussed more 
fully under C. Enough here to indicate certain 
features bearing on origin and date. Thus the 
degree to which its Christianity is still expressed 
in forms determined by Judaism, while yet its 
attitude to unbelieving Judaism (‘the hypocrites ’) 
is one of bitter hostility, seems a highly primitive 
trait. It has more in common with the Epistle of 
James than with any other Christian document ; 
only, the judgment which James felt near at hand 
has fallen, and has left Judaism as a whole still 
impenitent — apostate in the eyes of our author. 
Yet even he is swayed by Jewish sentiment in 
matters such as dietary restrictions (vi. 3), where 
inherited instinct would naturally leave a prefer- 
ence, even when Gentiles were concerned. nd so 
vi. 3 shows a qualified survival of the compromise 
laid down in Ac 15”, with a clear distinction be- 
tween different elenients in it: ‘ Now touching food, 
bear what thou canst; but of food offered to idols 
greatly beware, for it is worship of dead gods.’ 
Observe, too, the natural, allusive way in which it 
is said: ‘All first-fruits ... thou shalt take and 
give as the first-fruits to the prophets; for they are 
your chief priests. ... Take the first-fruits and 
give according to the commandment’ (xiii. 3, 5, 7). 
It is the age of transition, when the old forms of 
Palestinian Judaism are being adapted to the 
new religion of the Spirit, of which the prophet is 
the type. 

But it is in the Eucharistic forms that this 
primitive continuity of thought and feeling is most 
apparent. We are still in the atmosphere of ‘the 
breaking of bread’ as it appears in Acts. The 
ideal implied in the Didache micht (with the sub- 
stitution of second-hand for first-hand Apostolic 
teaching) be summed up in the words of Ac 93 
‘They were keeping steadfastly to the teaching of 
the Apostics and to the communion—the breaking 
of bread and the prayers.’ ‘The breaking of 
bread’ in Thanksgiving (Eucharist) is still viewed 
as ‘the expressive act by which the unity of the 
many, as partakers of the one Divine sustenance, 
is signified’ (Hort, Christian Keclesia, 44): and 
here we have samples of ‘the prayers’ in which 
the thanksgiving was expressed. When we ex- 
amine these prayers, they are seen to be trans- 
formed Jewish Bérakhéth over food; only, the 
parallel between the bodily and spiritual food 
reappears in a yet more impressive form, and the 
looking forward to the restitution of the Davidic 
kKXingdom (here alluded to in ‘the Holy Vine of 
David Thy servant’), with the festal joy of a 
united and blessed Israel, receives a nobler Mes- 
sianic meaning. Indeed, the more the parallel 
with Ac 27 is studied, the more the identity of 
spirit comes out; and a conviction arises that the 
writings belong to nearly the same epoch * (cf. the 

* The present writer assigns the Lukan writings, like Barn., 
to Vespasian’s reign. 
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προφῆται καὶ διδάσκαλοι Of Ac 181 with Did. xiii. 1, 
2, χν. 2). Particularly is this so, when we observe 
the agreement of Didache and Luke’s Gospel (on 
either text) with respect to the order of the Cup 
and the Bread. For, however we may explain the 
liturgical usage here revealed, it is hard to believe 
that it would be thus enjoined, without a sign of 
embarrassment, once the Gospel of Matthew, with 
its opposite order in the story of the Last Supper, 
had become generally known in Palestine. Sucli 
a consideration tends to exclude the notion that 
the Didache means our Matthew in those cases 
where it cites ‘the Gospel’ (viii. 2, xi. 3, xv. 3, 4)— 
a view otherwise unlikely, owing to the fact that 


it also quotes Evangelical phrases fonnd only in 
Luke. Add to this the nature of the ministry, 


especially the central significance of the prophet 
and the absence of any one presiding adminis- 
trative official ; the absence of any trace of public 
persecution, of any fixed creed, any conscious 
theological tendency, or any special heresy to be 
euarded against; and, finally, the type of its 


_eschatology—and the general effect is that of a 


stage in primitive Christianity not later than the 
close of the Ist century. 


J. Réville, Les Origines de I’ Geiscopat, 260f., well says: 
‘Certainly the compiler of the Didache, like all genuine Chris- 
tians from the ‘beginuing, has a very lively sense of the unity 
of the Christian Society. But this unity is all spiritual and 
mystical: it does not yet manifest itself in any ecclesiastical 
organism. . . . The veritahle organs of the essential unity of 
the Church are still the apostles and, above all, the itinerant 
prophets, all those who go from city to city, from village to 
village, to be the witnesses of one and the same evangelic tradi- 
tion and the interpreters of one and the same Christian inspira- 
tion. Precautions have already to be taken concerning them, 
lest they abuse their position; but there is as yet no thouglit 
of subordinating them to any ecclesiastical authorities. The 
sovereignty of the Spirit is still undisputed, and knows no other 
control than that of the conscience of the faithful.’ 


v. DATE.—In trying to reach a yet more exact 
date, we are hampered by ignorance of the relative 
rate of development in different countries, especi- 
ally as it happens that primitive features were 
likely to linger longest in Palestine, to which 
internal evidence points directly. Accordingly it 
is rash to say of Palestine, that after a given decade 
such a manual would no longer be in correspond- 
ence with its environment. Still it does seem pos- 
sible to show that certain decades are more prob- 
able than others, even in Palestine. Nor is docu- 


| mentary evidence here quite so wanting as is often 


supposed, if we may take Dr. R. H. Charles’ views 
on the Ascension of Isaiah as substantially correct. 
He shows that the striking Christian section (ii. 
13°-iy. 18)—which he gives reasons for believing 
to have belonged originally to a larger ‘Testament 
of Hezekiah’ (known to Cedrenus)—reflects con- 
ditions as they existed within the lifetime of the 
last of those who had seen their Lord in the flesh 
(iv. 13), i.e. not later than A.D. 100. Further, the 
Hebraic cast of the style and the circle of ideas in 
this section point strongly to Palestine, or at least 
Syria, as the region to which its descriptions apply 
most directly. Here, then, are data for testing 
the state of things implied in the Didache by 
criteria belonging to a similar local type of Chris- 
tianity. The following quotations exhibit the main 
points of contact. After an account of the first 
advent of ‘the Beloved’ (i.e. Messiah as God’s 
mais, asin Did. ix. x.; see Mt 12%, citing Is 42!*) 
and ‘the discipling of the Twelve’ (ἡ τῶν δώδεκα 
μαθητεία), we read— 

‘He will send forth his disciples, and they shall disciple all 
the nations and every tongue unto the resurrection of the 
Beloved ...and his ascension into the seventh heaven, 
whenee he caine: and many who believe in him will speak 
in the Holy Spirit. . .. And on the eve of his approach, his 


disciples will let go the preaching {τροφητείων) of his Twelve 
Apostles, and their faith and love and their purity (4&yvs/ev): 
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and there will be many factions on the eve of his approach. 
And there will be in those days many desiring to rule, though 
void of wisdom: and there will be many lawless elders and 
shepherds unjust towards their sheep, which shall be ravaged 
for want of pure shepherds. ... And there will be much 
slander and vainglory ... and the Holy Spirit will depart 
from the many: and there will not be in those days many 
prophets speaking sure things, but only one here and there in 
divers places, by reason of the Spirit of error and of fornication 
and vainglory and love of money, which shall be in those who 
will be called servants of that One and in those who will re- 
ceive him, And there will be great hatred in the shepherds 
and elders towards each other.* For there will be much 
jealousy in the last days, for each will speak what is pleasing 
in hig own eyes: and they will let go utterly the prophecies 
of the prophets who were before me (Isaiah): and these very 
visions they will treat as void, in order that they may utter 
the impulses of their own heart’ (iii, 13-31), 


Next follows a description of the descent of 
Beliar ‘in the likeness of a man, a king, lawless, 
a matricide, one who himself—the king—will per- 
secute the plant which the Twelve Apostles of the 
Beloved shall plant; and of the Twelve, one shall 
be delivered into his hands.’ ‘This Nero-Anticlirist 
is then pictured as emulating the superliuman 
powers of the Messialii— 


‘He will act and speak like the Beloved, and will say, “1 am 
God, and before me there has been none.” . . . And the greater 
part of those who shall haye been associated together in order 
to receive (=wait for) the Beloved, he will turn aside after him. 
..- And he will set up his image before him in every city. 
... And many believers and saints, having seen him for 
whom they were hoping,’ namely, Jesus the Christ, ‘and those 
also who became believers in him—of these few in those days 


will be left as his servants, while they flee from solitude to. 


solitude, awaiting the coming of the Beloved’ (iv. 2-13). 


this we are listening to an apocalyptist—one who 
as such is apt to dwell on the darker hues of days 


which he regards as the ‘ darkest hour before the | 


dawn,’ familiar to all apocalyptic. Yet allowing 
for this, as also for some phrases and clauses 
which may be due to the final redactor of the 
Ascension, the impression reniains that the degree 
to which deterioration has invaded the communi- 
tics specially in the writer’s mind, particularly 
the degree to which ‘the prophet’ is already dis- 
credited, —not to speak of the greater relative 
prominence of the local ‘ pastors’ and ‘ elders,’— 
that all this implies a state of things at least as 
late in the developmentof the Syrian or Palestinian} 
Churches as what meets us in the Didache. Surely 
such a picture of defection from the ‘love and 
purity’ of Messiah’s ‘Twelve Apostles’ presents a 
wide contrast to the life among Christians as con- 
templated by the compiler of the Didache, and 
tells somewhat against a later date. In particular, 
the absence of explicit warning against possible 
faults in the local leaders, like those of the ‘ elders’ 
and ‘ shepherds’ cited above, deserves notice. In- 
stead of this, the only hint of actual fanlts within 
the brotherhood is the injunction to ‘reprove one 
another, not in wrath, but in peace,’ and to visit 
with temporary spiritual ostracism the brother who 
offends against his fellow (xv. 3). In any case 
the attitude and mode of thought evidenced in the 
Ascension, in its reference to ‘the preaching of 
lis Twelve Apostles’ as the norm of faith and 
conduct, to which Christians in the last days were 
like to prove unfaithful, furnishes a close parallel 
to the idea of the ‘ Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles.’ Thus it 1s 
natural to regard these two writings as almost 
contemporary attempts to extend the influence of 
the traditions going back to ‘the ‘Twelve Apostles.’ 
Only, the author of the Didache did not see such 
difficnities in the way as were patent to the eye 
of the apocalyptist, writing further, perhaps, from 


* So the Ethiopic, the Greek here being lost. 

+ There was probably enough common consciousness through- 
pnt bis — in question to warrant the areument as stated 
in the text. 
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the original centres of Apostolic activity, yet seem- 
ingly before A.D. 100. Accordingly, as to date, it 
seems besb to say with confidence,* ‘ before rather 
than after A.D. 100,’ and with diffidence, ‘A.D. §0- 
90 is the most likely deeade known to us.’ 


The following weighty passage from Dr. C. Taylor’s Teaching 
of al cca Apostles, Ὁ. 118, deserves quotation on several 
grounds :— 

‘fiverything which goes to confirm its Jewish character has a 
bearing on the question of its date. If it is derived immediately 
from Jewish sources, it must either have emanated from a mere 
sect, Which long preserved its Hebraic peculiarities, or it must 
have come down to us from the primitive age in which Christi- 
anity had but just separated itself from the parent stock of 
Judaism. The former alternative must be rejected, if at an 
early date we find it quoted with profound respect beyond the 
pale of Judaism; and we are thus finally led to regard it, in 
whatever may be its original form, as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Church.’ 


B. TRANSFORMATIONS UNDERGONE BY THE 
DIDACHE.—These have already been indicated in 
the section on ‘Materials for comparative criti- 
cism.’ But a few illustrations may here be given 
of the spirit prompting sucli efforts to adjust a 
primitive church-manual to developing ‘ Catholic’ 
ideals. For they show at once the reluctance of 
the revisers to break altogether with this vener- 
able monument of the first age of the Church, and 
the radical change in Christian ideals represented 
by the Catholicism of the 4th century. The only 
section in the Egyptian ‘ Apostolic Church Order’ 
at all parallel to the ecclesiastical element in the 


| Didache runs as follows (8 12), the significant 


Tt is true that one must not forget that in all | changes Ὁ being in italics— 


Thomas said: ‘Child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
Godand becometh to thee part-cause (παραΐτιον) of life, and giveth 
thee the seal in the Lord, thou shalt love as the apple of thine 
eye (= Barn. xix. 9); and thou shalt remember him night and 
day, thou shalt honour him as the Lord. ... And thou shalt 
seek out his face daily and the vest of the saints. ... Thou 
shalt honour him as much as thou art able, from thy sweat and 
Jrom the toil of thy hands. For if the Lord deigned to give 
thee at his hands ‘‘spiritual food and drink and life eternal,” 
thou oughtest much more to offer the corruptible and temporal 
food’ (cf. Did. iv. 1, 2, xiii., xv. 2, x. 3, iv. 8), 


Here regard for the minister of Sacraments is 
added to that for those who minister the Word 
in any form. 

Similar tendencies are seen in Apost. Const. vil. 


Thus Did. vii. 1 appears as: ‘But touching baptism, O bishop 
or presbyter, . .. 80 shalt thou baptize as the Lord enjoined 
on us, saying’ (then follows Mt 2918. 20), ‘And thow shalt 
anoint, in the first place, with holy oil; next, thou shalt baptize 
ae ca sand, last of all, thow shalt seal with ointment’ 
μύρῳ). 


So with the Eucharistic prayers in Did. ix. x. ; 
while Did. xv. 1, 2 is transformed so as to read— 


‘But ordain (rpoxepicacfe) bishops worthy of the Lord, and 
presbyters and deacons, men prudent, just, meek, etc... 


2: ¥ 
dutiful (ecious), impartial, alle to teach the word of piety, 
vithodox in the doctrines of the Lord (ὀρθοτομιοῦντως ἐν τοῖς τοῦ 
κυρίου doyyactv) But do ye honour these as fathers, as lords, 
as benefactors, as causes of well-being.’ 


Besides these extant recensions of tlie Didache, 
in which the idea of ‘ Teaching of the Apostles’ 15 
turned into a pious fiction,—notally in the Egyp- 
tian ‘Clureh Order,’ which makes the several 
Apostles speak seria¢im,—we hear from Iutinus of 
the Due Vie or Judicium Petri, possibly the 
Two Ways in a setting adjusted to the taste of 
the Roman Church. Finally, there is some ground 
for supposing that an abbreviated edition of the 
full Didache, omitting archaic parts such as those 
touching Apostles and Prophets, was current in 
certain circles in the East. This would be ante- 
ceedently probable, as an alternative method of 

* With the widest and most varied consensus of scholars, cf. 
A. Ehrhard, Altehrist. Litteratur und thre Isrforschung von 
1884-1900, Ὁ. 63. A weighty addition is the name of J. Reville, 
Origines de ? Rpiscopat, 234-261. 

+ In the shorter form of Cod. Ottob. (see p. 4410 note) such 
changes are fewer. 
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preserving an ancient book in current use; and is 
the most natural explanation of the size of the 
Didache as known to Nicephorus or his (? Pales- 
tinian) source of c. 500 A.D., viz. about two-thirds 
of our MS. Another possibility is that this 
Didache was the fuller form of the Zwo Ways 
in Apost. Const. vil. (used in the ascetic maxims 
printed in Oriens Christ., 1901, 49 ff). 


C. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIDACHE FOR 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY.—The historical value of 
the Didache is (@) direct, as it casts light on the first 
century of Christianity ; (6) indirect, as it shows, 
by its wide and long-continued circulation, how 
such primitive ideas and usages continued to find 
a certain recognition after they liad, on the whole, 
been forced into the background, or totally sup- 
pressed by the characteristic forms of Catholicism. 

Under (a) the gain lies not so much in the way 
of new facts, as in the fresh light cast upon things 
already witnessed to by our existing documents, 
though in ἃ manner too implicit to attract atten- 
tion or win general assent as to their meaning. 
This is notably the case with the primary ministry 
of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic ages—an un- 
ordained and largely an unlocalized ministry of 
the Word, including functions closely connected 
therewith, such as Eucharistic prayer—the ministry 
of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers in the Spirit. 
Lightfoot, for instanee, had already anticipated 
much of the truth as regards these ; yet only for 
the few who could ‘ read between the lines’ of our 
existing texts in the face of misleading traditions. 
With the aid of the Didache the blindest can, if 
they will, perceive the distinction in kind between 
the higher ministries of the Spirit and the minis- 
tries resting on gifts of a humbler but most neces- 
sary order, such as Bishops (Pastors) and Deacons. 
But there are other points almost equally im- 
portant, even where less obvious. Such are (1) the 
congregational character of primitive Discipline, 
resting on the collective responsibility of all for 
each (xiv. xv. 3), side by side * with the existence 
of executive officers for this and other purposes 
(xv. 1, 2), whose appointment is attributed solely 
to the local community ; (2) the Eucharist as still 
of the nature of a sacred meal of religious com- 
munion, in whicli, in some regions at least, the 
blessing of the Cup preceded that of the Broken 
Bread (ix. x., so Lk 22)", ef. 1 Co 10!) ; (3) the 
semi-Jewish nature of the two fixed Fast-days and 
three hours of Prayer, which passed into Chris- 
tian use as suggested by, and in rivalry with, the 
practices of unbelieving Judaism (viii.); and (4) 
the idea of Christian Baptism as involving vows 
of renunciation of the Way of Death and self- 
surrender to the Way of Life. 

In the last respect, as also touching the nature 
of the primitive Eucharist, the Didache illumines 
and is illumined by Pliny’s report to Trajan about 
Christians in Pontus-Bithynia. Their early morn- 
ing worship on the ‘stated day’ included a binding 
of themselves by solemn vow (sacramento is Pliny’s 
word) ‘not to any crime, but against the commis- 
sion of thefts, robberies, adulteries, the breach of 
faith, the repudiation of a deposit when called 
upon.’ This surely means that the moral vows 
taken at baptism were then renewed, and that 
such vows were more explicit than we had realized 
prior to the discovery of the Didache. Of course 
the usages in this matter may not have been 
exactly the same in Palestine and Bithynia. But 
the idea of an explicit moral covenant, as part of 
the new allegiance,t is common not only to these 


* Compare the picture of conjoint discipline of this sort, as |, 


late as the 3rd and 4th cents., reflected in Apost. Const. ii. 47, 
and its basis in the Didascalia. 


t Justin, Apol.i. 61, describes candidates for baptism as those | 
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two, but also to many early Christian witnesses, 
such as Ignatius, Hermas, Justin, Tertullian, 
Origen ;* to the abrenuntiatio diaboli, as found in 
the ‘ Canons of Hippolytus’ onwards; and to the 
whole series of addresses to candidates for baptism 
or to the newly baptized, which extends well into 
the Middle Ages. Thus the very Homiliarium in 
which our Latin ‘ Doctrina Apostolorum’ is pre- 
served, comes next to au ‘ Admonitio S. Petri sive 
predicatio sancti Bonifatii ep. de abrenuntiatione 
in baptismate.’ ‘Then, again, the Bithynian habit 
of meeting later on in the day ‘to take food, but 
ordinary and harmless food,’ confirms the Didache’s 
picture of the Eucharist as one aspect of a religious 
meal, which could also be termed a ‘ love-feast,’ as 
seemingly by Ignatius.+ 

There exists, indeed, a tendency in certain circles 
to discount the significance of our document in 
these and other respects—especially its ‘dogmatic 
poverty ’—on the plea that it is not representative 
of primitive Christianity, but only of some isolated 
and exceptional type of community, remote from 
the main stream of the Church’s life. This is both 
unproved and improbable as regards Palestinian 
Christianity, which is the one type really in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the Didache is in full 
accord with the piety of the Epistle of James and 
of those who furnished the author of Acts with the 
materials for, his picture of Judeean Christianity ; 
while it helps us to conceive the form of faith in 
which the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been reared, and from which they tended to 
fall back into mere Judaism. The question, then, 
arises: Are we to regard ordinary Palestinian 
Christianity, during the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic ages, as ‘representative’ or normal as 
far as it went? Or are we to discount it as 
Ebionite, Judaic, or non-Apostolic, because it does 
not show certain features familiar to us from the 
Epistles of Paul (which form the bulk of our 
evidence) and those which, whether influenced by 
him or not, are hardly typical of the Palestinian 
Church (the Petrine Epistles, the Epistle to the 
Ilebrews, where it represents its author rather 
than its readers, and the Johannine Epistles)? 
This issue is seldom faced. Yet on its answer 
largely depends our estimate of the Didache. 

(6) But the case against the ‘hole and corner’ 
theory of the Didache goes much further. One 
can appeal to the history of its reception by the 
Church at large. To use Dr. C. Taylor’s words 
once more, ‘If at an early date we find it quoted 
with profound respect beyond the pale of Judaism,’ 
we must regard it ‘as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Church.’ If it be rejoined 
that this applies more to the Two Ways than to 
the full Didache, the lesson is the same, namely, 
that the estimate of the ante-Nicene Church, par- 
ticularly in the second century, was surprisingly 
appreciative of what some to-day find hardly 
Christian at all.t But when we consider the record 


‘who are convinced . . . that these things which are taught 
by us... are true, and who promise that they are able thus 
to conduct their life.’ a: _ 

* Ignatius, ad Eph. xiv. 2 οἱ ἐπαγγελλόμενοι Χριστοῦ εἶναι, δι᾿ ὧν 
πράσσουσιν ὀφθήσονται; Hermas, Mand. vi. 2, κωλόν ἐστι τῷ 
ἀγγέλῳ τὴς δικαιοσύνης ἀκολουθεῖν, τῷ δὲ ἀγγέλω τῆς πονηρίας ἄπο- 
τάξασθαι: Justin, Apol. i. 65, τὸν πεπεισμένον zai συγκάατῳ τε» 
θειμένον ; Tertullian, de Corona, 3, ‘contestamur nos renuntiare 
diabolo et pomp et angelis ejus’; 11, ‘Credimusne humanum 
sacramentum divino superduci licere et in alium Dominum re- 
spondere post Christum’? See also Origen, contra Celsum, iii. 
51, 53; cf. the Elkesaite protestation of future holiness, in 
Hippolytus, Philosoph, ix. 15, which may well reflect something 
of normal baptismal usage. a ; . 

+ Ad Smyrn. vViii., οὐκ ἐξόν ἐστιν χωρὶς τοῦ ἐπισπκόπον οὔτε βωπτίζειν 
οὔτε ἀγάπην ποιεῖν } On Which see Lightfoot’s remarks. 

Ὁ The justice of this complaint nay well be doubted by those 
who recall the working faith of Francis of Assisi, and how much 
there is in common between its emphasis and that of the 
Didache. Of course the Passion of Christ forms a great point 
of contrast; but in the early Palestinian Church as a whole 
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set out above in A, il., we are struck by the high 
prestige of the full Didache for more than two 
centuries. Only this can explain the way in which 
it is used, and even cited, as in de Aleatoribus. 
So with the influence it exerts on far later works, 
whether as their basis in one degree or another 
(Didascalia and Apost. Const., Athanasius and 
pseudo-Athan.), or as an archaic writing of such 
repute as to call for an equivalent * more in keep- 
ing with current ecclesiastical usages (Apostolic 
Church Order), Its very rivals witness to its 
lasting acceptance. If it be not representative 
of sub-Apostolic Christianity, it is hard to see 
by what objective criteria any of the ‘ Apostolic 
Fathers’ is to gain that credit. 


LireRatuRE.—Of the enormous literature connected with the 
Didache, full accounts will be found in the following: Schaff, 
The Oldest Church Manual, New York (8rd ed. 1889), contain- 
ing a catalogue raisonné of books and articles down to March 
1889; A. Ehrhard, Die Altchristliche Liiteratur und thre Er- 
forschung von 1884-1900, Erste Abteilung, Freiburg im. Br. 
1900, where, besides a full list of publications, an estimate of 
their general outcome is given by this liberal R. C. scholar. 

Typical editions.—Bryennios, Διδωχὴ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων, 
Constantinople, 1883; Harnack, in Teate ὦ. Untersuch. τι. i. il. 
(including O. von Gebhardt’s ‘Anhang’ on a Latin fragment); 
Hilgenfeld, NT extra canonem, etc. (Leipzig); Wiinsche (Leip- 
zig); Hitchcock and Brown (New York); S. Orris and others 
(New York): de Romestin (Oxford : the most handy edition, with 
the related texts and a good list of minor literature during 
1884); I. Prins, Leiden—allin 1884. Ῥ, Sabatier (Paris, 1885) lays 
just emphasis on the eschatological attitude of the piety re- 
flected in the Didache, but draws a hasty inference from this 
and other early features in assigning it to ‘the middle of the 
first century’; Schaff (as above), 1885, 1886, 1889; R. Majocchi 
(Milan, 1885, Modena, 1887, 1898); Spence (London, 1885); C. 
Taylor (Cambridge, see below), 1886; Harnack, Die Apostellehre 
u. die judischen beiden Wege, Leipzig, 1886 (inspired by Taylor’s 
work) and 1896; Funk, Doctrina duodecim apost., Tubingen, 
1887 (with full Prolegomena and the related documents); Rendel 
Harris, London and Baltimore (with photographic facsimile of 
the MS; the most beautiful of all editions, and also among the 
most valuable, giving parallel texts and testimonia at length, 
and a number of suggestive elucidations, esp. from Jewish 
sources), 1887; J. Heron, The Church of the Sub-Apostolie Age, 
etc., London, 1888; E, Jacquier, Paris (with full bibliography), 
and J. M. Minasi, Rome, 1891; E. von Renesse, Giessen, 1897 ; 
C. Bigg in ‘Early Church Classics,’ 1898 (8.P.C.1x., London) ; 
Funk, Patres Apostolict, i., 1901. 

Latin Version.—At the close of 1900 appeared the full Latin 
text of the Two Ways, ed. Joseph Schlecht, Friburgi Brisgoviz, 
sumptibus Herder, mcm (a handy edition of 24 pp., the Greek 
and Latin standing side by side); and more fully, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Freisingen MS (now in Munich), in 
Die Apostellehre in der Liturgie der Kathol. Kirche, Freiburg, 
1901. Of the Latin version, Harnack has a preliminary esti- 
mate in Theol, Litztg. 1900, 668-640, and Ladeuze in the Revue 
ad’iHistoire ecclésiastique, ii. 97-103; while E. Hennecke rests 
much on it in his article in the ZNTW ii. 58 ff., on the Grund- 
schrifé of the Didache and itsrecensions. [The text of Two Ways 
exists in two lines of transmission, viz. A (known to Hermas) 
=Lat. Did. and late Egyptian witnesses; and A’=Barn. and 
Apost. Church Order. But this classification of texts is less 
likely than that into ‘Syrian’ and ‘ Egyptian’ respectively). 

Typical discussions.— Harnack, Theol. Litztg. 1884; Funk 
and Krawutzcky in Theol, Quart. (Tiibingen), 1884; Duchesne, 
Builetin Critique, 1884; G. Bonet-Maury, La Doctrine des douze 
apétres (Paris ; dates it after 160); Caspari, Luthersk Ugeskrift, 
Nos. 24, 25; Lightfoot at Church Congress, 1884=Hapositor, 
1885, pp. 6-10, cf. S. Ignatius, i. 739, Philippians (1890), p. 349; 
Massebieau, Revue de ? Hist. des Religions, Sept.-Oct. 1884 ; 
Zahn, Forschungen zur Gesch. dcs NT’ Kanons, iii, 278-319; 
Holtzmann, ‘Die Did. ἃ. ihre Nebenformen’ in Jahrb. f. prot. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 154-166 (regards Did. and Barn. as co-ordinate 
recensions of an earlier Zwo Ways or Judicium Petri); Langen 
in Sybel’s Hist. Zettsch. 1885, 198-214; Lechler, Das Apost. wu. 
Nachapost. Zeitalter, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 553-593. Warfield and 
McGiffert in Andover Renew and Bibliotheca Sacra, 1885, 
1886; ©. F. Arnold in Z. αὶ Kirchenrecht, 1885; and Bratke 
in Jahrb. f. prot. Theol, 1886,—all contribute to a genea- 
logical theory of the related documents and types of text. 
©. Taylor, The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, with Iliustra:- 
tions from the Talmud, Oambridge, 1886 (epoch-making as 
regards the Jewish character of the 71:00 Ways), also in H2- 
positor and Journal of Philology, as cited in the text; A. 
Chiappelli, Studit di antica letteratura cristiana, Turin, 1887, 
pp. 21-148; Wohlenberg, Die Lehre... in ihrem Verhdltniss 


this was lost sight of in the rays of ‘the glory’ about to be 
revealed. 

*In the Syriac version this is actually called ‘Third Book of 
Clement: Teaching of the Twelve Aposties,’ which may be its 
original title. Possibly, too, the idea of the Syrian ‘Testa- 
ment (A:eigzy) of the Lord’ owes its name and some of its 
contents to the Didache. 


zum NT Schrifttum, Erlangen, 1888; Harnack, Gesch. der 
altchr. Lit. i. 86-92 (1893), li. (Chronologie, 1897) 428 ff., in 
Herzog’s PRES (1896), i. 711-730; N. Biesenthal, Die urchrisil. 
Kirche... noeh der Did. (Progr.), Insterburg, 1893; P. Savi, 
Lag dottrina degli apostol, 1893; J. Réville, Origines de 
?Episcopat, pp. 234-261, Paris, 1894; L. Iselin, ‘Eine bisher 
unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der ‘‘ Apostellehre”’ 
(Texte u. Onters. xi. 1.), 1895; O. Moe, Die Apostellehre u. 
der Dekalog im Unterricht der alten Kirche, Gtitersloh, 1896; 
C. Holzhey, Die Abhdngigkeit der Syrischen Didaskalia von der 
Didache, Munchen, 1898; Funk, Kirchengesch, Abhandlungen, 
ii. 108-141, Paderborn, 1899 (on basis of earlier articles in Theol. 
Quartalschrift ; valuable); A. Erhard, op, cit, 1900, 37-68 (an 
admirable summary); Εἰ. Hennecke, i.c. 1901; J. Schlecht, op. 
cit, 1901 (good summary of results, esp. as bearing on the Lat.); 
O. Bardenhewer, Gesch. der Altkirch. Lit. i. (1902) 76-86; K. 
Kohler in Jewish Encyclopedia, iv. 585ff., London, 1903; P. 
Drews in NT Apokryphen, Tubingen, 1904, p. 182 fi. 
J. VERNON BARTLET. 
DIATESSARON. 


i. Author and Date. 

ii, Title, Language, and later History. 
(a) Testimony of Greek writers, 
(6) Testimony of Syriac writers. 

ili, Non-Syriac versions of the Diatessaron. 
(a) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s com- 

mentary on the Diatessaron. 

(6) Codex Fuldensis. 
(6) The Arabic version. 

iv. Relation of the Diatessaron to the Old Syriac. 

Literature. 

i. AUTHOR AND DatrE.—The Diatessaron, or 
Harmony of the four Gospels, was most probably 
compiled by Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A.D., not long 
after the year 172 or 173, when Tatian returned 
from Rome to his native land of Mesopotamia. 
The scanty information that we possess regarding 
the early history of the author of this famous work 
is mainly derived from his no less celebrated Oratio 
ad Greecos (Λόγος πρὸς “EAnvas), a work which 
was probably composed soon after his conversion 
to Christianity. He is described by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. 111. 81), Epiphanius (Her. 46. 
1), and Theodoret (ων. Fad. i. 20) as a Syrian ; and 
this statement as to his nationality agrees with 
his own mention of the fact that he was born ‘in 
the land of the Assyrians’ (Oratio, 42, γεννηθεὶς μὲν 
ἐν τῇ τῶν ᾿Ασσυρίων yy). We may infer from his own 
writings that he was a man of good birth and posi- 
tion, and, as such, not without the temptation to 
embark on a military or political career; but his 
mind was early attracted to that pursuit of learn- 
ing to which he devoted the greater part of his 
hfe. Hespent many years in visiting the various 
schools, and in studying the different tenets, of 
heathen philosophy, and finally settled down in 
Rome, where, presumably through the influence 
of Justin, he embraced Christianity. Like the 
latter, he suffered persecution at the hands of 
Crescens; but it seems probable that he remained 
in Rome as a teacher some years after the martyr- 
dom of Justin, in A.D. 165, among his pupils being 
Rhodon of Asia Minor. It was, no doubt, during 
this latter portion of his residence in Rome that 
Tatian developed that curious mixture of hetero- 
dox views with which his name is associated by 
later writers, and which, while causing him to be 
branded as a heretic, also necessitated his departure 
from Rome. Thus he undoubtedly advocated, hke 
the Encratites, a rigid asceticism, condemning mar- 
riage and the use of wine and animal food; he also 
followed Marcion in distinguishing the Demiurge 
from the God of the New Testament, while he held a 
Gnostic theory of zeons similar to that of Valentinus: 
his denial of the salvability of Adam alone marks 
a more original departure from the orthodox teach- 
ing of the Church. In view of the statements as 
to Tatian’s heretical opinions made by Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, etc., his 
heterodoxy can hardly be disputed ; yet it is notice- 
able that Eusebius is the first to definitely associate 
hint with any heretical party (see below, 8 ii. a). 
The date of Tatian’s departure from Rome for the 
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East may be placed with tolerable certainty about 
A.D. 172-173.* How long he survived after his 
return to Mesopotamia is unknown; but it was 
there, probably at Edessa, that he composed for the 
Syrian Church that Harmony of the four Gospels 
which has rendered his name so famous. 

Before leaving the personal history of Tatian we 
may note that no suspicion of heresy seems to have 
attached to his name in the Syrian Church —a 
fact which is most easily explicable on the sup- 
position that, amid the primitive conditions of his 
native Church, Tatian had neither the occasion nor 
the inclination to air those views which had pro- 
cured him so much disfavour at Rome. After his 
bitter experiences in the latter city, it was only 
natural that he should turn his attention towards 
a new field of activity such as that afforded by the 
compilation of his Harmony, rather than to the 
dissemination of his peculiar views. The plan of 
reproducing the fourfold history of the Gospels in 
the form of one simple connected narrative was no 
doubt a bold one, but the underlying motive was 
probably the desire to present his less cultivated 
countrymen with the story of the Gospel in a form 
which should at once preserve all that was essential 
in the narratives of the four Evangelists, while 
omitting all that might seem calculated to perplex 
and confuse. 

ii, TITLE, LANGUAGE, AND LATER HISTORY.— 
The full title given by Tatian to his Harmony of 
the Gospels appears to have been ‘The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ by means of the four [Gospels or 


Evangelists]’ ( VO.m 9d κα 30 | 
(0,399 = Εὐαγγέλιον ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ τὸ διὰ τεσ- 
σάρων), but the work was generally known and 
cited by the shorter title Diatessaron (Ομ. Δ.) ; 


the forms open tts and ono ld tas also occur). 


In addition to this Greek title, however, the Har- 
mony also received the genuine Syriac name Hvan- 


gelion da- Méhalléte (LA NsS09 aso] ) 


or ‘Gospel of the Mixed,’ to distinguish it from 
the fourtoll form of the Gospels, the Evangelion 
da - Mépharréshé (Lowasos «Ω 
‘Gospel of the Separated (ones).’ 

The Greek title has been used, among others, 
as an argument in favour of the view that the 
Harmony was originally composed in that lan- 
cuage ; but no stress can be laid on this fact, since 
Greek titles, and especially Greek technical terms,t 
were largely employed by Syriac writers. More- 
over, the balance of evidence seems to support the 
view that the Diatessaron was an original Syriac 
work, though no final opinion on the subject can 
be expressed until we have determined the question 
of its relation to the Old Syriac version (see below, 
§ iv.) There can, however, be no doubt that, 
whether originally composed in Greck or Syriac, 
the work was intended for use in the Syriac 
Church, and was widely cireulated in a Syriac 
form at an early date. Further, there is no direct 
evidence of the existence of a Greek original, and 
the scanty and indefinite nature of the information 
supplied by the Greek writers seems to show that 
the (Syriac) work was known to the Greek Church 
by name only. 

(a) Greek writers.—The first notice of the Dia- 
tessaron occurs in Eusebius (ΠΑ iv. 36), who states 


οἵ), ΟΥ 


* Zahn, Forschungen, i. Ὁ. 288 1. 

+ Ch. Xpovxov, "Exxzayoiaccizg, Τετραευωγγέλιον, etc. Baethgen 
objects that these were used also as titles in Greek, and, as such, 
were taken over into Syriac, while Diatessaron is a Greek musi- 
cal terminus technieus, and does not occur elsewhere in Syriac 
(Bvangelienfragmente, p. 89; οἵ, Zahn, Jforsch. i. pp. 104f., 
239 f.). 
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that Tatian, whom he wrongly describes as the 
former leader of the Encratites, ‘composed a sort 
of connexion and compilation, I know not how, of 
the Gospels, and called it the Diatessaron. This 
work is current in some quarters (with some per- 
sons) even to the present day.’* ‘The work is also 
briefly mentioned by Epiphanius (Her. 46. 1), who 
says: ‘ The Diatessaron Gospel is said to have been 
composed by him (Tatian). It is called by some 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’+ Apart 
from these two writers no mention t is made of the 
Diatessaron by either Greek or Latin writers until 
the 6th cent. (see below, 8 11]. 6) ; and the silence of 
such writers as Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, or Augustine is explicable only on the 
supposition that the work was exclusively a Syriac 
one, and, as sueh, unknown to the Greek Church. 

Before passing on to the evidence afforded by 
Syriac writers, we may note two points arising out 
of the above notices which tend to confirm the 
impression made by the silence of the Greek 
Fathers. The first is the omission of the clause 
‘Tt know not how’ (οὐκ οἵδ᾽ ὅπως) in the Syriac 
translation (4th cent.) of Eusebius’ History. The 
explanation of this fact given by Hjelt|| is no 
doubt correct, viz. that the translator purposely 
suppressed the clause as irrelevant, since Tatian’s 
work was well known both to himself and to his 
Syriac readers. Equally interesting is the tvans- 
lator’s insertiou of the words ‘now this is the 
(Evangelion) da-Méhallété’ (Gospel of the Mixed) 
after the word ‘ Diatessaron,’ which shows that 
the Syriac title of the Harmony was already cur- 
rent in the 4th century. ‘The second point is con- 
nected with the confusion that existed, according 
to Epiphanius, in the minds of some with regard 
to the Diatessaron and tlie Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. As Zahn (Forsch. i. 25) has pointed out, 
the confusion admits of a tolerably easy solution 
on the supposition that the Diatessaron was a 
Syriac work. When the existence of another 
Gospel, written in the same or a nearly allied 
dialect, among the half-heretical Nazareans, ὁ.6. 
in almost the same district, became known, it was 
not unnatural to suppose that the two were either 
closely allied or even identical. Such a mistake, 
however, could have arisen only amongst people 
who were either ignorant of Aramaic, or who 
possessed no knowledge of the works in question 
save at second hand. 

(0) Syriac writers.—In contrast to the compara- 
tive ignorance displayed on this subject by Greek 
authorities, the statements made by Syriac writers 
concerning the Diatessaron, and the evidence of 
its use in the Syrian Church, are both clear 
and decisive. The carliest testimony is contained 
in the Doctrine of Addai, a work which, in its 
present form, is variously dated by critics from 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Zahn) to the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent. (von Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, p. 158 f.). But, though the form in whieh 
we now possess this text may not be earlier than 
A.D. 400, its contents are clearly based on very 
early tradition, and we may therefore safely follow 
Zahn (Forsch. i. 90f.) in regarding it as a trust- 
worthy witness to the practice of the Hdessene 
Church during the 3rd century. The crucial passage 
states that ‘much people gathered together day by 
day, and came to the prayer of the (Divine) service 
and to (the reading of) the Old Testament and the 


* δ μέντοι γε πρότερος αὑτῶν ἀρχηγὸς ὁ Τατιανὸς συνάφειάν τινὰ 
καὶ συναγωγὴν οὐκ οἾδ᾽ ὅπως τῶν εὐαγγελίων. συνθεὶς τὸ διατεσσάρων 
τοῦτο προσωνύικασεν, ὁ καὶ παρά τισὶν εἰσέτι νῦν φέρεται. a 

ἐ λέγεται δὲ τὸ διὰ τεσσιάρων εὐαγγέλιον ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ γεγεννῆσθαι ὅπερ 
κατὰ EGposovs τινὲς καλοῦσι. . : 

1 On the obscure scholion to Mt 2745 contained in Cod. 72, 
see Zahn, Forschungen, i. 561. . 

ὃ ed. Wright and M‘Lean, Cambridge, 1898, p. 243. : 

|| Die altsyrische Evangelieniibersetzung und Tatians Diates- 
saron, p. 24 note. 
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New, (namely) the Diatessaron, and believed in the 
resurrection of the dead.’* Of a similar nature is 
the command given to his presbyters in Addai’s 
parting speech : + ‘The Law and the Prophets and 
the Gospel, wherein ye read every day before the 
pennies and the Epistles of Paul which Simon 
<ephas sent us from the city of Rome; and the 
Acts of the Twelve Apostles, which John the son 
of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus: these writings 
(or Scriptures) shall ye read in the churches of 
Christ, and besides them nothing else shall ye 
read.’ These two passages clearly show that the 
terms ‘ Diatessaron’ and ‘Gospel’ were interchange- 
able, and also that the version of the Syriac 
Gospels adopted by the Edessene Church for use 
in Divine service was that which had been com- 
posed by Tatian. Internal evidence, again, shows 
that Aphraates, the bishop of the convent of St. 
Matthew near Mosul, made use of the same 
version, though the Gospel quotations in his 
Homilies (written between 336 and 345 A.D.) are 
not taken exclusively from ‘Tatian’s work. The 
most striking proof, however, of the widespread 
use of the Diatessaron in the Syrian Church 
during the 4th cent., and of the high repute in 
which it stood, is the fact that it forms the basis 
of the commentary on the Gospels written by the 
famous Ephraem Syrus (ἃ. 373 A.D.; see below, 
§ 111. a). It is noteworthy also that the Gospel 
quotations which are to be found in his genuine 
works appear to be also taken from the Harmony.t 

The beginning of the 5th cent. forms a decisive 
oint in the history of the Syriac versions of the 
New Testament, inasmuch as it marks the intro- 
duction of a new version, which was destined to 
supersede all its predecessors, It was during the 
episcopate of Rabbiila, bishop of Edessa (A.D. 411- 
435), and under his direction that a revision of 
the existing Syriac translation of the NT was set 
on foot, with a view to bringing it more into 
conformity with the current Greek text. Accord- 
ing to lis biography § (written soon after his 
death) Rabbiila ‘translated by the wisdom of God 
which was in him the New Testament from Greek 
into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
was.’ To quote Mr. Burkitt,|| ‘It is only the 
belief, the erroneous belief, that the Peshitta NT 
was proved to be older than Rabhbila through the 
attestation given toit by St. Ephraem, which has 
hitherto prevented scholars from recognizing in 
these words a description of the making and 
publication of the Syriac Vulgate’ or the Peshitta. 
But in order to establish the new revised version 
on a firm basis it was necessary to suppress all 
earlier translations. With a view, therefore, to 
securing this end, Rabbila commanded his priests 
and deacons ‘to take care that in all the churches 
there should be an Evangelion da-Mécpharréshé, 
and that it should be read.’ The object of this 
canon was clearly to establish the new version at 
the expense of the Diatessaron.{] Mow successful 
it was is shown by the fact that henceforth the 
Peshitta reigned alone as the accepted ecclesiastical 
text, while the Diatessaron almost entirely dis- 
appeared. An interesting notice of the thorough- 
ness with which the crusade against ‘Tatian’s 
lfarmony was carried out has been preserved in 
the writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrlus 
(A.D. 423-457). In his treatise on heresies (fer. 

* ed. Phillips, p. 86, 1. 15 ἢ. 

t Phillips, p. 46, 1. 8f. 

t Burkitt, exts and Studies, vol. vii. p. 56. 

; ar S. Ephraemi Syri, Ratale, ete., opera selecta, 
| Op. cit. p. 57, 

“| Overbeck, op. cit. p, 220. The term Hvangelion da- 
Mépharréshé must here denote, not the Old Syriac version 
(which was also so called), but rather any MS of the four 


Gospels, as opposed to the Hvangeliun da-AMéhallété or Dia- 
tessaron. 
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Fab. i. 20) he states that Tatian ‘composed the 
Gospel, which is called Diatessaron, cutting out 
all the genealogies and all such passages as show 
the Lord to have been born of the sced of David 
after the flesh. Now this work was used not 
only by those who belonged to his own sect, but 
also by those who follow the Apostolic doctrine, 
since they did not perceive the mischief of the 
composition, but used it in all simplicity on 
account of its brevity. And I myself found more 
than 200 such copies held in honour in the churches 
in our parts, and, having collected them all, I put 
them away, substituting the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists.’ 

Nevertheless, the vigorous measures adopted by 
Rabbila and Theodoret failed to bring about the 
complete rejection of the Diatessaron. For, though 
Tatian’s Harmony appears to have been effectu- 
ally excluded from public worship in the Syrian 
Church, the evidence of later writers shows that 
the work was still in existence as late as the 
Middle Ages. Hjelt * suggests very plausibly that 
either the growing antagonism between the Mono- 
physites (or Jacobites) and the Nestorians reacted 
on Church praxis, and caused the latter to retain 
the Gospels in the form to which they had been 
accustomed, or else that, for the same cause, the 
ecclesiastical reforms of Rabbiila inet with no 
acceptance among the Syrians of the East. This 
theory is certainly an attractive one, and explains 
many of the phenomena connected with the later 
history of the Diatessaron; but the evidence at 
our disposal, while amply proving that Tatian’s 
work was well known to and held in high esteem 
by the Nestorians down to the 14th cent., is 
scarcely sufficient to justify his further conten- 
tion that it was retained by them in the services 
of the Church till that period. A more probable 
explanation of its continued existence is to be 
found in its connexion with the name of Ephraem. 
Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron was 
not only, as we shall see later, translated into 
Armenian, but also exercised a marked influence 
on the works of later (Syriac) NT commentators 
—an eloquent proof of the cstecm in which that 
writer’s work was held; and it can hardly be 
doubted that its association with the name of 
the great Syriac lather contributed very largely 


to the preservation of Tatian’s work among the 


Syrians themselves. Some confirmation of this 
view is afforded by the way in which the later 


references to Tatian and his work, which are not 


confined to Nestorian writers but include several 
Jacobite authors, are closely connected with St. 
Ephraem’s commentary. 

Of the later Syriac writers who either refer to 
or quote from the Diatessaron (or Eplraem’s com- 
mentary upon it}, the first and most important is 
{shodad of Merv, the Nestorian bishop of Haditha 
(or Hedhatta), who flourished about A.p. 850.1 In 
his commentary on the NT we find the following 
statement in the Prologue to St. Mark: ‘ Matthew 
and John belonged to the Twelve, but Mark and 
Luke to the Seventy ; but Tatianus the disciple of 
Justin, the philosopher and martyr, made a selec- 
tion from the four Evangelists and combined (or 


| mixed aa) and put together a Gospel and 


called it (the) Diatessaron, that is ‘‘of the Mixed” 
(da-Méhallété); and concerning the divinity of 
Christ he did not write. And on this (Gospel) 


* Op. cit. p. 29. 

+ For a full discussion of his commentary on the NT as con- 
tained in the Cambridge MS, Add. 1973, and of the passages 
bearing on Ephraem’s commentary and the Diatessaron, see Rh. 
Harris, I’'ragqments of the Conrmentary of Ephraem Syrus upon 

the Diatessaron, London, 1895, p. 10f. Attention was first 
called to the importance of Isho'dad’s work in this connexion 
by the American scholars, Dr. Ilall and Professor Gottheil, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, vols. xi, and xii. 
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Mar Ephraem commented.’ Hyjelt (op. cit. p. 30 1.) 
argues with some force that the position of Tatian 
immediately after the four Evangelists, and the 
manner in which he is mentioned, seem to show 
that Isho'dad regarded his testimony as of equal 
value with that of the Evangelists; and this im- 
pression is confirmed by an examination of those 
passages in his commentary in which the Diates- 
saron is definitely eited, viz, Mt 1 3% 8% 911) 
Ae 1%, It is noteworthy that Ishodad avoids the 
error into which so many of his successors have 
fallen, and draws a clear distinction between the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and that of Ammonius. 
Thus, in discussing the words ‘as it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah’ (Mk 15), he says,* ‘others 
(say): in the book of the Diatessaron which was 
composed in Alexandria, he (Mark) says ‘‘in the 
prophets” instead of ‘‘ as it is written in Isaiah.”’ 

The Jacobite bishop Moses bar-Kepha (d. A.D. 
903), who was almost a contemporary of Ishodad, 
also wrote a commentary on the NT in which 
there are clear traces of acquaintance with Ephb- 
raem’s commentary, and apparently with an even 
earlier work (Harris, pp. 10, 18, 24, 85). He 
further makes direct mention of the Diatessaron 
in two passages in which he is discussing the 
canons of Eusebius. The whole passage runs as 
follows: ‘Which shows who collected the four 
books of the Evangelists and set them in order in 
one book. And some people, indeed, say that 
Eusebius of Caesarea, when he saw that Julianus 
(sic! for Ammonius) of Alexandria made the 
Gospel of the Diatessaron, ze. ‘‘ by means of 
Four,” and changed the sequence of things [Hjelt : 
of the verses] in the Gospels, and that Tatian also 
the Greek, the heretic leader, nade a Gospel which 
is called Tasaron (sic!), and he too changed the 
sequence of things; he, Eusebius, took care and 
collected the four books of the four Evangelists 
and set them in order and placed them in one 
book, and preserved the body of their compositions 
{Hjelt : the integrity of the text of the narratives 
of the Evangelists] as it was without taking any- 
thing from them or adding anything to them, and 
made certain Canons on account of their harmony 
one with another.’+ Here we see that Bar-Kepha 
distinguishes the two Diatessarons, though appa- 
rently he only knew Tatian’s work through the 
medium of Ephraem’s commentary. The absence 
of any direct quotations from the Diatessaron as 
well as the epithets which he applies to Tatian 
may be due, as Hjelt suggests, to strong anti- 
Nestorian feeling. 

The two lexicographers Isho' bar- AH (d. 873) and 
Bar-Bahlul (who flourished about the middle of the 
10th cent.) both refer to the Diatessaron. The 
former defines the word ‘ Diatessaron’ (for which 
he gives a variant Diagutrun) as ‘the Gospel of 
the Diatessaron, which Tatian made, the Mixed,’ 
and adds that the author omitted both the human 
and the Divine genealogies of our Lord, and is on 
this account accursed, namely, Tatian: the latter 
statement is, however, not found in all MSS, and 
may be regarded as a later gloss, In Bar-Bahlul’s 
lexicon the Diatessaron is defined (Hjelt, p. 48) as 
‘the collective Gospel which (was composed) from 
the four Evangelists’: to this is added, ‘This was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus 
has written.’ The latter sentence is, however, 
wanting in other MSS, and by its very form 
betrays its secondary character. It is interesting 
to find that Bar-Bahlul quotes the Diatessaron by 
its Syriac name Evangelion da-Méhallété, while he 

* We have here followed the text of the Berlin MS as given by 


Hjelt (Ὁ. 35 note). For the text of the Camhridge MS, which | 


seems less original, see Harris (p. 15); the latter refers the 
eee *(as) it is written in Isaiah* to Tatian’s reading at 
Bey 


ἡ Harris, op, cit. p, 21. 


cites the reading ‘ Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 271"), which 
is found in the Sinaitic palimpsest, as occurring in 
the Lvangelion da-Mépharréshé. 

The evidence of our next witness, Jacob bar- 
Sahbi, the Jacobite bishop of Amida (4. 1171 A.D.) is 
largely based upon that of his predecessors, Thus 
in his NIT Commentary he reproduces with but 
slight variations the statement of Ishodad in con- 
nexion with the opening verses of St. Mark. He 
omits, however, the sentence ‘and concerning the 
divinity of Christ he has not written,’ but adds the 
remark ‘ now the commencement of the same was: 
In the beginning was the Word.’ In like manner 
he follows Bar-Kepha in his statement concerning 
Eusebius and his canons (see above), though in 
another passage in his prologue to the Gospels 
(Harris, p. 28) he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that Tatian and Ammonius were unable to 
bring the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection into 
harmony, and therefore desisted from the attempt.* 
Probably Zahn+ is right in supposing that Bar- 
Salibi has here confused Ammonius with Eusebius, 
and has assigned to the latter the réle of Ehas of 
Salamia (of whom he speaks elsewhere): for the 
fact that the canons of Eusebius stopped at Mk 168 
was apparently treated by him as excluding the 
narrative of the Resurrection, while he ascribes 
the correction of this supposed error to Eusebius 
instead of to Elias. In any case it seems tolerably 
certain that Bar-Salibi can hardly be treated as an 
independent witness to the existence of tlie Diates- 
saron, even though we reject the statement with 
regard to the Diatessaron which occurs in his com- 
mentary at Mk 17.4 

The statements of Bar-Hebreeus (ἃ. 1286 A.D.) 
in like manner appear to be mainly borrowed from 
the works of earlier writers, especially Bar-Salibi. 
He follows the latter in reproducing Ishodad’s 
notice concerning Tatian with the same omission 
and insertion, but by a strange misunderstanding 
of his author applies the lancuage of Eusebius with 
regard to the Diatessaron of Ammonius to Tatian’s 
work, 

Even at the end of the 13th cent. we still find 
striking evidence of the continued existence of the 
Diatessaron, The NT commentary of the cele- 
brated ‘Abd-isho (Ebedjesu) bar-Berika (d. 1318), 
metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, has not been 
preserved, but in the preface to his Nomocanon§ 
he describes Tatian’s Harmony as the example of 
completeness and trustworthiness which he has 
endeavoured to imitate. The description is as 
follows: ‘Tatian the pmlosopher having compre- 
hended the meaning of the words of the Evan- 
gelists and grasped the plan of their Divine 
narrative, composed one admirable Gospel out of 
the Four. This is what he called the Diatessaron, 
in which he preserved with all care the accurate 
order of the sayings and deeds of the Saviour with- 
out having added a single word of hisown.’ From 
this notice it seems clear that ‘“Abd-isho was well 
acquainted with the Diatessaron and its contents, 
even though he elsewhere || confusesits author with 
Ammonius. The evidence of these later Syriac 


*The passage runs as follows: ‘Eusebius of Cesarea took 
pains to compose the canons of the Gospel—and this, indeed, is 
known from his letter to Carpianus—and pointed out hy their 
means the agreement of the Evangelists. Ammonius and 
Tatian had written a Gospel, the Diatessaron, t.¢. of the Four, 
as we have said ahove, and when they came to the history of 
the resurrection, and saw that it varied, they gave up their 
works. But Eusehius took pains to make these canons and to 
point out in the same the agreement of the Evangelists’ (Hjelt, 


. 48), 

t Zheol, LritdZ, 1896. ; ᾿ 

t ‘Others (say): in the book of the Diatessaron, which was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus has 
written,’ {.6. the same gloss that appears in the lexicon of Bar- 
Bahlul. 

§ Mai, Script. Vet. Nova Coll. x. 191. 

| Assemauni, Bibl. Or. iii. 12. 
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writers, at least from the 12th cent. onwards, is no 
doubt somewhat discounted by the fact that they 
appear to have mainly derived their information 
from the works of their predecessors; but the 
secondary nature of their evidence is more than 
outweighed by the additional testimony furnished 
by the following translations of the Diatessaron. 

iii, NON-SYRIAC VERSIONS OF THE DIATES- 
SARON.—The above sketch of the history of the 
Diatessaron proves beyond question : (1) That this 
form of the Gospels was very widely, if not ex- 
clusively, used in the Syrian Church during the 3rd 
and 4th cents.; and (2) that the work continued to 
be known and read by Syriac writers down to the 
beginning of the 14th century. But the evidence 
of the existence and influence of 'Tatian’s Harmony 
is, a8 we have pointed out, not confined to the 
quotations and references of Syriae commentators ; 
for though the Syriac Diatessaron has unfortu- 
nately not been preserved tous, yet we possess both 
Latin and Arabie translations of Tatian’s work, 
together with an Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s 
commentary upon it. These versions in themselves 
furnish incontrovertible proof of the great esteem 
in which the Harmony was held, and in that respect 
form a most important addition to the evidence set 
forth above; but their chief value lies in the fact 
that by their means we are enabled to obtain some 
conception, not only of the order and arrangement 
of 'Tatian’s work but also of its actual text. 

(a) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron.—It has been already 
suggested that St. Ephraem’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron contributed in no slight measure to 
the preservation of the latter work. For the 
honour and esteem in which that writer and his 
works were held by the Syrian Church naturally 
extended to his Gospel commentary, and ensured 
the survival of Tatian’s work at least in that form. 
We may even go further, and assume that the 
example set by so prominent a writer as Ephraem 
exercised a considerable influence on his successors, 
who were thus led to study—and so to preserve— 
a work which otherwise seemed destined to dis- 
appear. But, whatever its influence in the past, 
it 1s undoubtedly true that in modern times the 
publication of a Latin translation of the Armenian 
version of this commentary has been the means of 
once more arousing the interest of scholars in the 
Diatessaron, and of rescuing it from that oblivion 
to which it had been so long assigned. The Ar- 
menian version of the commentary first appeared 
in the edition of St. Ephraem’s works issued in 
four volumes by the Mechitarist Fathers of St. 
Lazzaro in 1836. A Latin translation of the com- 
mentary was prepared by J. B. Aucher, one of the 
editors, as early as 1841, but was not published. 
The work was finally made accessible to scholars 
by Prof. Moesinger, who in 1876 published Aucher’s 
translation, which he had revised and corrected by 
the aid of another MS, under the title: Hvangelw 
Concordantis Expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo 
Doctore Syro. Both the MSS on which this trans- 
lation is based date from the year 1195, but the 
version itself is assigned to the 5th cent. (Moesinger, 
p. xi). That the Armenian version was made 
from the Syriac commentary of St. Ephraem seems 
to be fully established,* and we are therefore 
justified in treating the work as genuine. 

Among the first to recognize the great import- 
ance of Mocsinger’s translation was Professor Zahn, 
to whom, indeed, all NT scholars are largely in- 
debted for a knowledge, not only of a considerable 
part of the Diatessaron itself but also of a large 
number of facts bearing on its history and char- 


* Zahn, Forsch. i. 46f.; J. Hamlyn Hill, 4 Dissertation on the 
cue Commentary of 5. Ephraem the Syrian, Edinburgh, 
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acter. ‘Those portions of the text which the author 
was able to restore with the aid of the new trans- 
lation (and also of the Homueties of Aphraates) were 
incorporated in the first volume of his Forschungen 
zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und 
der altkirchlichen Literatur (Erlangen, 1881). In 
this work Zahn further gave a full and complete 
account of all that was then known of the Diates- 
saron and its author, and, to a large extent, solved 
the many complicated and difficult questions which 
are connected with its origin and history. The 
main interest of the volume, however, centres in 
his brilliant restoration of the text, and in the 
evidence which he has adduced in support of his 
reconstruction. We therefore append a brief de- 
scription of the methods employed by Zahn in 
recovering the lost text. 

The task of reproducing the order and arrange- 
tent of the Diatessaron, as Zahn discovered, was 
materially lightened by the character and form of 
Kphraem’s commentary. For the latter consists of 
a series of lectures or discourses, which are largely 
homiletic both in form and substance, and appear 
to have been delivered orally. Moreover, each 
discourse was apparently preceded by the reading 
of the Gospel section which formed the subject of 
discussion ; and though, unfortunately, the text of 
the section was not included in the commentary, 
the discourse itself affords sutticient evidence for 
identifying the passage of Scripture thus com- 
mented on. In reconstructing the text itself 
Zahn had to fall back upon the Gospel quotations 
contained in the commentary as translated by 
Moesinger,* and in the Homilies of Aphraates.t 

The Gospel quotations that occur in the Latin 
translation of Ephraem’s commentary naturally 
form the basis of the text. Those quotations,t 
however, which occur—chiefly by way of illustra- 
tion—out of their context, 2.6. in other discourses 
than the one to which they belong, are inserted 
in square brackets, as also the quotations from 
Aphraates, the latter being given, for the sake of 
clearness, in German instead of Latin. Further, 
all quotations, whether in Ephraem’s commentary 
or in the Homilies of Aphraates, which are not 
given literally, but freely reproduced, are printed 
in italic type ; and, lastly, all Zahn’s own additions, 
e.g. references, etc., are enclosed in round brackets. 
In the voluminous notes appended to each section 
Zahn has compared the Curetonian and Peshitta 
versions, and, in many cases, also the Harklean ; 
while in the more important passages reference is 
made to the Greek MSS (8, B and D) and to the 
Itala MSS. 

It is no slight tribute to the skill and ingenuity 
of Zahn to say that he has by these means succeeded 
in restoring not only the broad general features 
of the Diatessaron, but also, to a relatively large 
extent, its actual text. The former we are able to 
control by means of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis) 
and Arabic translations of the Diatessaron, which 
confirm in the most striking manner the accuracy 
of Zahn’s deductions; but these versions, untortu- 
nately (see below) afford but little assistance in 
restoring the actual text. 

Enough, however, of the original Diatessaron 

* A more accurate English translation from the Armenian 
MSS by Canon Armitage Robinson is given in Appendix x. to 
Dr. Hamlyn Hill’s The Larliest Life of Christ ever compiled 
from the Four Gospels, being the Diatessaron of Tatian, etc.; 
and in the same writer’s Dissertation, p. 751, 

+ Ci. Baethgen, Fvangelienfragmente, p. 621., who points 
out that, though Aphraates knew and used the Diatessaron, 
his Gospel quotations are not taken exclusively from that 
wo the doubt expressed by Zahn as to whether these quotations 
were taken from the Diatessaron or from the Peshitta has now 
been dispelled once and for all. Since the publication of Mr. 
Burkitt's work on S. Hphracin’s Quotations from the Gespel, it 
a Rid regarded as certain that Ephraem did not use the 
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has in this way been restored to enable us to make 
out both the object of the author and the methods 
whieh he followed. It is clear that the object of 
the Harmony was not to detraet from, or impair, 
the authority ef the four eanonical Gospels, whieh 
undoubtedly form the basis of Tatian’s work, but 
rather to put together a single eonnected account 
of the life of our Lord, which should eontain all 
that was essential in the narratives of the Gospels. 
It was thus a popular rather than a learned work, 
and was designed to obviate those difficulties to 
which the fourfold form of the Gospels was only 
too apt to give rise. But, though the author was 
fully convinced of the genuineness of his sources, 
he did not adopt, as Zahn puts it, a ‘superstitious 
attitude’ towards them. He rightly perceived 
that divergent accounts did not necessarily imply 
more than a single occurreneelof the same incident, 
and acted accordingly ; while in eases of actual 
discrepancy or contradiction he boldly followed 
one authority to the exclusion of the others. Thus 
he followed St. Mark’s (10) narrative of the healing 
of one blind man after leaving Jerieho, in prefer- 
enee to that of St. Matthew (20%: 8°), who speaks of 
two blind men, and to that of St. Luke (18), who 
ae the miracle before the entry into Jericho. 

n this respeet he appears to treat all four Evan- 
gelists as of equal authority ; but, in the main, his 
scheme of our Lord’s public ministry, which ex- 
tends over three Passovers,* is based on the Fourth 
Gospel. In detail, however, the latter is treated 
with the same freedom as the Synoptists. Thus 
the purification of the temple (Jn 2.423) and the 
diseourse with Nicodemus (3!*!) are transferred to 
the Feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem in the 
last winter of our Lord’s life. The following ex- 
ample will perhaps give a better illustration, not 
only of the boldness with which Tatian treated his 
sources, but also of the keen insight and judgment 
displayed by Zahn in tracing out and determining 
the prineiples which appear to have guided him :— 
We find in the Harmony that Jn 61:31} (§ 34. Feeding 
of the 5000 just before the second Passover) pre- 
cedes Jn 445 (§ 38. Discourse with the woman of 
Samaria) and Jn 5 (§ 40. Visit to Jerusalem and 
cure at the Pool of Bethesda), the two latter being 
separated by ὃ 39 (the healing of the leper, Mt 8-4, 
Mik 1%-#, Lk 514), But § 38 (Jn 44), which forms 
part of a journey from Judwa to Samaria, seems 
to be ineonsistent with the preceding sections 


(14-37), whieh (with the exception of § 25) describe | : t 
| Latin text to Victor or to the scribe working 


the Galilean ministry. <A further diftieulty is pre- 
sented by the isolated position of § 39, which is the 
only ineident belonging to the Galilean ministry 
whieh, presumably, stands in its proper position 
between the journey to Galilee (Jn 434) and the 
visit to Jerusalem (δ). The correct explanation is, 
no doubt, that offered by Zahn, who points out that 
Tatian has reversed the order of St. John, and 
assigned the two days’ sojourn at Samaria (Jn 44-4, 
§ 38) to a journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
Tatian’s procedure is bold, but it involves no 
alteration of Jn 47.453, since these verses include 
nothing which requires that the sojourn in Samaria 
should form part of a journey from Juda to 
Galilee. The remaining verses of ch. 4, it is true, 
clearly point to such a journey, but they form no 
part of § 38. For vv.* had already been given in 
§ 13; of vv.*-* Tatian had only utilized v.“ in 
§ 32, while it is doubtful if v.% ever formed part of 
the Harmony : according to Zahn, vv.*°»">4 also were 
omitted by Tatian, their place being taken by 
§39.¢ It naturally follows from this altcration of 


* Cf. 8 iii. ec. According to the Arabic version, no account of 
the first Passover is given by Tatian; this, however, does not 
affect the length of our Lord’s ministry. 
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Tatian that the scene of § 39 is transferred from 
Galilee to Judea. This second change, however, 
is certainly an improvement from the point of view 
of the history, for Mt 84, Mk 1%, Lk δι᾽ appear 
to presuppose easy aecess to the temple and its 
priestly ritual. The complete chronological seheme 


underlying the Diatessaron, which has thus been 
restored, is as follows :— 


Sections 
1. The Logos, Incarnation and Childhood 
of our Lord. ; ‘ P ; 1-7 
2. The first Manifestation . ; ᾿ . §-12 
3. The beginning of His publie ministry. 
First Passover (Jn 2%) . : 13 
4, Jesus in Galilee ‘ : . 14-37 
§. Journey through Samaria. Second 
Passover (Jn δ). : . 885-40 
6. Sojourn in Galilee. ‘ : , . 41-51 
7. Visit to Jerusalem. Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Jn 7350), ‘ : ‘ 52 
8. Journey to (Perea or) Galilee and back 53-58 
9, Feast of the Dedication in Jerusalem . 59-71 
10. Raising of Lazarus. Sojourn in Eph- 
raim and return to Bethany  . ς 72,73 
11. From the Triumphal Entry to the In- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper 74-89 


12. Passion, Resurreetion, and Ascension . 90-100 

(Ὁ) Codex Fuldensis.—That the Latin Harmony 
of the Gospels diseovered by Victor, bishop of 
Capua, about the year A.D. 545, and ascribed by 
him, on the authority of the statements contained 
in Eusebius (HL iv. 36), to Tatian* does aetually 
represent the Diatessaron, may now be regarded as 
proved.t A eomparison of the two documents 
clearly demonstrates that they are closely allied, 
and that, at least as regards the order, they are, 
with few exceptions, in remarkable agreement. 
This agreement, unfortunately, does not extend 
to the text, for the copy of the Latin Harmony 
which Victor inserted (in place of the four Gospels) 
at the head of his edition of the New Testament 
is not so much a translation, whether of the 
original Syriac or of an intermediate Greek 
version, as a transference of the language of the 
original text into the language of the Latin 
Gospels as revised by Jerome. In other words, the 
form exhibited by the Latin Harnony of the 
Codex Fuldensis is that of the Diatessaron, the 
text is that of the Vulgate. We cannot, however, 
follow Hemplillt in attributing the form of the 


under his direction. Sueh ἃ supposition is incon- 
sistent with Victor’s own introductory remarks,§ 
which convey no hint of such a laborious task, and 
is directly excluded by an exwnination of the 
descriptive capitulation prefixed to the Harmony. 
For though the latter frequently disagrees with 
the enumeration of the chapters as given in the 
text, and was clearly, therefore, composed before 
the Harmony had assumed its present form, 1t has 
been preserved unchanged by the copyist. The fol- 
lowing instances of this disagreement, taken from 
the commencement of the Harmony, are the more 


interesting as they serve in a large measure to ex- 


t These verses, however, oceur both in the Latin and the 


Arabic translations, though in different contexts. 


* ¢fx historia quoque ejus comperi, quod Tatianus, vir eru- 
ditissimus et orator illius temporis clarus, unum ex quatuor 
compaginuaverit evangelium cui titulum diapentc composuil’ 
(Codex Juldensis, ed. E. Ranke, 1868, p.1f.). The origin of the 
curious title ‘ Diapente’ (διὰ πέντε) for ‘Diatessaron’ has long 
perplexed the minds of scholars. It is not found either in the 
original Greek of Eusebius or in the Latin (of Rufinus) and 
Syriac translations of that work. Further, it is expressly 
excluded by Victor's statement that the Harmony was compiled 
from the four Gospels (the numeral is also inserted in the trans- 
lation of Rufinus). Zahn (/"orseh. i. 2f.) is probably right in 
regarding it as a dapsus calamt either of Victor or of his scribe. 

ΤῊ. Wace, Eapositer, 1881, 2, p. 128f.; Zahn, Forsch, i. 
pp. 1-5, 298 f. . 5 

t The Diatessaron of Tatian, p. XXiv. 

8 Cf. Zahn, L'orseh. i. Ὁ. df. 
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plain the opposition with which Victor’s identifica- 
tion of the Harmony was for so long received. 
The table of ehapters commences: Prefatio I. In 
prineipio verbum, deus apud dew, per guem facta 
sunt omnia. From this heading we see that the 
Harmony commenced with Jn i, and that’) Lk 
j!-4, which now precedes it in the Harmony, 
formed no part of the original work. In the same 
way we can explain the presence of the genealogies 
of the Lord, which, as we know, were omitted in 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. The capitulation runs: V. de 
generationem (sic!) vel nativitate Christi. Here 
the word generatio is clearly identical with na- 
twritas, and does not refer to the genealogies (Mt 
11:16 Lk 354-98, Mt 117 but to Mt 8 (Christ: autem 
gencratio sve erat), which is given in the Codex at 
the beginning of ch. 5. Thus we see that the 
Latin Harmony originally commenced with Jn 1}, 
and did not contain the genealogies, the omission 
of which is so characteristic of Tatian’s work. 

The elimination of these later additions to the 
Latin Harmony undoubtedly removes two of the 
strongest objections that were urged against 
the identification of Victor’s discovery with the 
Diatessaron. There still remains, however, the 
question of the language, since, in the opinion of 
many scholars, the Latin translation can have 
been made only through the medium of a Greek 
version, whether that of the original Diatessaron or 
of a translation made from the Syriac. But the evi- 
dence which we have examined affords no support, 
or rather is entirely opposed, to the theory of an 
original Greek Diatessaron, while the researches 
of Zahn (orsch. i. 311 f.) have shown conclusively 
that the supposed need of a Greek intermediary 
translation een historical support. Thus a con- 
temporary of Victor, the African Junilius, who 
was Questor sacri palati at Constantinople about 
A.D. 545-552, made a Latin translation (Jnstituta 
reqularva divine legis) of an introduction to the 
Pd eit composed by the Syrian Nestorian 
Paul, a pupil and teacher of the school of Nisibis, 
and sent it to Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum.* 
ven at an earlier date Cassiodorus and the 
Konan bishop Agapetus (d. 536 A.D.) conceived 
the idea of founding a theological school at Rome 
on the model of those at Nisibis and Alexandria. 
Still more important is the testimony of Gen- 
nadius of Massilia, who wrote a continuation of 
Jerome’s de Viris Illustribus, In the first chapter 
of this work (written about A.D. 495) he discusses 
at some length the Homilies of Aphraates, whom 
he identified with Jacob of Nisibis, and explains 
Jerome’s silence with regard to this writer on the 
ground that his works had not been translated ; 
for the works of the few Syriac writers which are 
iucluded in Jerome’s category were, by his own 
testimony, known to him only through Greek trans- 
lations. Gennadius mentions further a Syriac 
chronicle of Jacob of Nisibis, the writings of two 
of Kphraem’s pupils, and also those of Isaac of 
Antioch. It would scem, therefore, that the ignor- 
ance of Syriac, which prevailed among Western 
writers at the time of Jerome, had largely dis- 
appeared during the interval between the date of 
the latter and that of Victor of Capua. Probably, 
as Zahn suggests, this change was chiefly brought 
wbout by the Syriac monks who settled in Sinai, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Constantinople, and there 
came into contact with Western scholars. Hence 
it is by no means improbable that some Latin 
scholar in the 5th or at the beginniug of the 6th 


cent. should have compiled that Latin form of | 


the Syriac Diatessaron which has been preserved 
to us in the Codex Fuldensis. 
It. is obvious from what has been said above that 
the Codex Fnldensis can add nothing to our know- 
* Kihn, Z'heodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius 4 fricanus. 


ledge of the text of the Diatessaron. It is, how- 
ever, an important witness to the general structure 
and arrangement of its Syriac original, though 
even in that respect it seems to have suflered from 
revision. Its chief value for our purpose consists, 
as we shall see, in the fact that it supplies us with 
the means of controlling the far more trustworthy 
evidence of the Arabic version. 

(6) The Arabie Version.—This version was first 
published by A. Ciasea, one of the guild of seriptors 
at the Vatican Library, under the title: ‘The Diates- 
saronwhih Tatian compiled from the Four Gospels 
(in Arabic), sew Zatiant Lvangeliorum Harmonie 
Arabice. Nune primum ex dupliet codice edidit 
et translatione Latina, donavit P. Augustinius 
Ciasea, ete., Rome, 1888.’ Of the two MSS which 
form the basis of this edition, one (Cod. Vat. Arab. 
xiv.) had been brought from the East by Joseph 
Assemani as early as A.D. 1719, and had been 
definitely described by its discoverer as ‘ Tatiani 
Diatessaron seu quatuor Evangelia in unuin re- 
dacta’ (Bibl. Or. i. 619). A statement to the 
same efiect contained in the colophon* was also 
quoted by Stephen Assemani; nevertheless the MS 
was left unnoticed, except by Zahn, until the 
publication of Ciasca’s De Tatiani Diatessaron 
Arabica Versione t+ in 1883. In this essay Ciasca 
gave a full description of the MS which, like 
Assemani, he assigned to the 12th century. He 
further defended the statement of the colophon, 
despite the fact that the Arabic Harmony com- 
menced with Mk 11 (instead of Jn 1'), and con- 
tained the genealogies according to Matthew and 
Luke. His conjecture that these additions were a 
later interpolation was substantially confirmed by 
a comparison with the second MS, which shortly 
afterwards came into his hands. This MS was 
presented to the Museo Borgiano in 1886 by the 
Copt, Galim dos Gali. It is probably to be assigned 
to the 14th century. It displays a less correct 
orthography than the Vatican MS, but presents 
the text in a more original form. Both the intro- 
ductory notice and the colophon describe the work 
as the Diatessaron. It clearly begins with Jn 1}, 
Mk 1! forming a sort of title, while the gene- 
alogies are not included in the text, but have been 
inserted before the colophon. For his Arabic text 
Ciasca has mostly followed the Vatican MS, but 
there are a number of passages in which he has 
adopted the readings of the later MS ; the variants 
are in every case added in the footnotes. The 
usefulness of the Latin translation is a good deal 
impaired by Ciasca’s attempt to adapt it to the 
style and character of the Clementine Vulgate ; 
apart from this fact, it also contains too many 
inaccuracies to be of much critical value. This 
translation has been followed by Dr. Hemphill in 
his English edition of the Diatessaron (1888), and 
forms the basis of another English translation, 
which has been compared throughout with the 
original Arabic, published by Dr. Hamlyn Hill 
in The Kartiest Life of Christ. A more literal 
and entirely independent English rendering of the 
Arabic has also been published by the Kev. Hope 
W. Hoge.t 

An interesting statement as to the origin of the 
Arabic translation has been preserved both in the 
introductory notice and in the colophon§ of the 


**In fine fol. 123 hmec a librariis adnotata reperies: Explicit 
auxilio Dei Sacrosanctum Evangelium quod ex quatuor Lyan- 
geliis collegit Tatianus, quodque Diatessaron vulgo dicitur, Et 
laus Deo’ (Mai, Script, Vet. Nova Coll. iv. 2. 14). 

1 Pitra, Analeeta Sacra, iv. 405-487. 

{t Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Additional Volume. 1897. 

§ These are given in full by Hjelt, op. ctt. p. 63 n., together 
with a discussion of the diiliculties presented at the commence- 
ment of the Harmony by the various readings of the two MSS, 
ILjelt adopts the view (ci. Zahn, Geseh. ii. 538) that the material 
common to both MSS is probably the remains of an original 


' title which perhaps ran as follows: ‘The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
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Borgian MS, according to which it was made by 
the ‘excellent and learned priest’ Abu’l Faraj 
‘Abdullah ibn at-Tayyib. The colophon adds 
further that the Syriac exemplar was written by 
‘Isa (MS wrongly Gubasi) ibn ‘Ali al-Mutatabbib, 
the pupil of Honain ibn-Ishak. By means of these 
notices, the correetness of which we have no reason 
to doubt, we are able to fix the date both of the 
Arabic translation and of its Syriac original. 
Ibn at-Tayyib was a well-known writer of the 
llth cent. (ἃ. 1043), who commented on the 
writings of Aristotle, Galen, and Hippocrates, 
translated the Gospels of SS. Matthew and John 
from Syriac into Arabic, and also wrote an Arabic 
commentary on the Gospels. The scribe who was 
responsible for the Syriac exemplar is most prob- 
ably none other than the famous lexicographer 
Jesus bar- Ali (see above, § ii. 6), who flourished in 
the latter half of the 9th cent. (his teacher Honain 
died in A.D. 873). Thus the date of the Syriac 
MS used by the translator of the Borgian MS is 
the latter half of the 9th cent., and that of the 
Arabic translation itself the first half of the 11th 
century. 

It is disappointing to find that, though the 
Arabic translation has preserved the outward 
form and characteristics of Tatian’s Harmony, 
and in that respect is ἃ most important witness to 
the order and arrangement of the Diatessaron, 
the text which it exhibits has throughout been 
accommodated to that of the Peshitta, and is 
therefore of no value for restoring the original 
Syriac version. The data at our command are 
perliaps insufficient for determining whether this 
accommodation had already been effected in the 
Syriac exemplar which was used by the Arabic 
translator, or is to be, assigned to the latter him- 
self, Zalin* maintains that the translator entirely 
recast the Syriac in accordance with the existing 
Arabic versions of the Gospels, and that the his- 
tory of the Arabic Harmony thus presents a close 
analogy to that of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis). 
In support of this view he urges that, when once 
the Diatessaron had been banished from the public 
worship of the Church, it would soon cease to have 
an interest for any but the learned, and the latter 
would have no motive in introducing any altera- 
tions. As evidence of such learned interest in the 
Diatessaron he points to the marginal references, 
attached to both the Arabic MSS and presupposed 
by the introductory notice in the Borgian MS, by 
which the source of each passage was indicated : 
these, presumably, already existed in the Syriac 
copy of the 9th cent., since the writer of the noticc 
is silent on the subject ; and they naturally formed 
no part of the original Diatessaron. It seems, 
however, more probable that the later type of text 
preserved in the Arabic version reflects the result 
of a process of revision by which the Syriac Dia- 
tessaron had been gradually brought nearer and 
nearer to the authoritative text of the Peshitta. 
For the Arabic, unlike the Latin Harmony, shows 
evident signs of its Syriac origin; and this fact 
alone makes it difficult to imagine that its text 
was entircly recast in a similar manner to that of 
the Codex Fuldensis. Moreover, it is not only, 
as Zahn admits, a faithful witness to the order 
and arrangement of the Diatessaron as a whole, 
but also reproduces in many cases the finer de- 
tails which determine the internal composition of 
the individual sections. These arguments would 
naturally receive strong confirmation if we could 


viz. the Diatessaron.’ In the Syriac exemplar, used by the 
Arabic translator, the original title was probably obscured by 
the substitution of ‘the Son of God’ (Mk 11) for ‘ viz. the 
Diatessaron,’ while later still the insertion of another marginal 
gloss from Mk 1! (ex Marco die: Jnitiune) caused even further 
confusion. 

* Gesch. ii. p. 680. 


follow Hjelt in his theory—which is undoubtedly 
supported by the fact of this llth cent. Arabic 
translation—that the Diatessaron was retained in 
church use by the Nestorians down to the Middle 
Ages. For, had such been the case, the accepted 
text of the Peshitta could not have failed in course 
of time to exercise a marked influence on the older 
text. Hjelt’s further suggestion, that the refer- 
ence in the colophon of the Borgian MS to the 
work of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali al-Mutatabbib, z.e. Jesus bar- 
Ali, possibly contains a hint as to the authorship 
of that final revision of the Syriac Diatessaron, 
which is embodied in the Arabic version, can only 
be described as an ingenious conjecture. But, 
whatever its genesis, it is clear that the Arabic 
translation possesses far greater value for restoring 
the original work of Tatian, more especially in 
relation to its internal structure, than the Latin 
Harmony of Victor. Moreover, since a comparison 
with the quotations of Ephraem and Aphraates 
attests its trustworthiness in those parts for which 
the Syriac writers are available, we should be justi- 
fied in admitting its evidence, even where the 
latter are silent. In such cases, however, some 
doubt would naturally exist, and it is therefore in 
this connexion that the importance of the sister 
Latin version is most apparent. Forif, as can be 
shown, the Codex Fuldensis is in entire agreement 
with the Arabic version in passages which are 
otherwise attested by Syriac evidence, we may 
infer that their agreement elsewhere is also due to 
the fact that both have preserved the original 
form of the Diatessaron. This is the more certain, 
as the Arabic translation of the 11th cent. cannot 
be dependent on the Latin version of Victor in the 
6th cent., while the theory of a common source 
for both is excluded by a comparison of their 
variations from the original.* 

The testimony of the Arabic Harmony has natur- 
ally enabled Zahn to supplement his former work 
to a very considerable extent, while at the same 
time confirming in the most striking manner his 
reconstruction of the Diatessaron. In one respect 
only is a correction necessary in the chronological 
scheme (see above), viz. the omission of the first 
Passover (Jn 2)+: otherwise the changes involved 
are confined to a few cases in which the order of 
the individual sections varies in the Arabic version.+ 
Of these the majority are accepted by Zahn when 
the order of the Arabic Harmony is confirmed by 
that of the Codex Fuldensis.§ 

iv. RELATION OF THE DIATESSARON TO THE 
OLD Syriac.—The term ‘ Old Syriac’ is here used 
to denote that early form of the Syriac Gospels 
which existed alongside of the Diatessaron down 
to the beginning of the 5th cent., but which was 
then revised in conformity with the Greek by 
Rabbiila, with the result that the new version, the 
Peshitta, speedily became the accepted ecclesias- 
tical text.|| We have already seen (8 11. ὁ) that 
this version, with its separate Gospels, was fre- 
quently described as Hvangelion da-Mépharréshé 
(Gospel of the Separated [ones]), to distinguish it 
from the Diatessaron or Lv. da-Méhallété (Gospel 
of the Mixed). Of this version we now possess two 
codices, viz. that called the Curetonian Syriac (Se), 
a Nitrian MS of about the middle of the 5th cent., 
which was published by Cureton in 1858, and the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss), dating from the beginning of 
the 5th cent., which was edited by the late Prof. 
Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and Ff. C. Burkitt in 


* Zahn, Gesch. ii. 535 ἢ. 

{ Forsch. i. 250. . 

t Hamlyn Hill, Harliest Life of Christ, App. ix. 

§ In two cases at least it would seem that Zahn has insisted 
too rigidly on the absolute agreement of the Arabic and Latin 
versions ; see Hjelt, op. cit. p. 70f. : 

| For a fuller account, see an article by the present writer in 


! The Church Quarterly Review, April 1903, pp. 148-171, 
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1893. The two codices agree so closely—though 
they also display some important textual varia- 
tions—that they may be suitably described as 
two recensions of one and the same translation. 
Of the two texts Ss is decidedly the purer, and 
may be regarded as a faithful witness to the text 
of the 2nd cent. ; Sc, on the other hand, probably 
represents a later recension of the 3rd century. 
The question that naturally arises from a con- 
sideration of these two MSS of the Old Syriac is 
that of their relation to the Harmony of Tatian, 
which also involves the further question of the 
relation of the Old Syriac to the Diatessaron. 

As the result of his exhaustive investigations in 
connexion with the Diatessaron, Zahn concluded 
that Tatian had based his Harmony on the text of 
the Old Syriac, which must have been made about 
the middle of the 2nd cent. ; but had also made use 
of a Greek text of a similar type to that of the 
Codex Bez and of the oldest Itala MSS. This 
conclusion was, in reality, based on two miscon- 
ceptions. Tor from a comparison of the text of Se 
with that of the Diatessaron (T), Zahn argued that 
the former had influenced, and was therefore prior 
to, the latter ; but, since he also identified Se with 
the Old Syriac, the two errors did not affect the 
correctness of his main contention, that the Old 
Syriac was prior to T, The real relation of T to 
Se was first established by F. Baethgen,* who, as 
Zahn admits, has shown conclusively that T clearly 
influenced, and was therefore prior to, Sc. ‘The 
arguments adduced by Baethgen are, briefly: 
(1) the presence of an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of harmonistic readings in Sc, which must be 
derived from the Harmony; (2) the numerous 
cases of abridgment which are to be explained in 
a similar way ; (3) the specifically ‘Alexandrine’ 
readings, which point to a later date than the 2nd 
cent. ; (4) the great freedom of rendering, which 
frequently lapses into paraphrase, and may be 
recognized as due to Tatian; (5) the dogmatic 
character of Sc. 

(1) Even if we exclude those eases in which a 
harmonistic reading is attested by either a single 
Greek MS or one of the old translations, or a 
Patristic quotation, Baethgen has shown that there 
still remain some 150 cases in which Sc stands 
alone, except for the frequent agreement of T. 
This is the more remarkable, since such mixed 
texts are necessarily confined to passages for 
which there is a parallel account; while Zahn’s 
restoration of the text of T, of which Baethgen 
makes use, is of a very fragmentary nature. 

(2) It is of the very essence of a Harmony such 
as that compiled by Tatian that it should omit 
not only those incidents and sayings which are 
repeated by one or more of the Evangelists, but 
also many of the small clauses and words which, 
without affectine the sense, serve to characterize 
the narrative. Lut, though these omissions might 
naturally be expected to be restored in a transla- 
tion of the four separate Gospels, nearly a half of 
the (roughly) 270 readings which are peculiar to 
Se (excluding the harmonistic readings) belong to 
this category of abridgment or omission : hence we 
may infer that Sc has made use of tle shorter text 
of 'T wherever such a course docs not affect either 
the meaning or the context. 

(5) As the result of an exhaustive examination, 
Baethgen pronounces the text of Se to be of a 
decidedly ‘Western’ type, as is shown by its 
affinity with D, in part also with δὲ and some 
minuscules (especially 69), and, lastly, with the 
‘African’ text of the Old Latin. But Se also dis- 
plays traces of ‘ Alexandrine’ influence, which 
seems, in fact, to be due to Origen. Hence the 
translation must certainly be assigned to a later 

* Evangelienfragmente, Leipzig, 1885. 
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date than that of the Diatessaron, and cannot be 
earlier than the 3rd century. 

(4) In his discussion on tlie method of the trans- 
lator of Sc, Baethgen (pp. 13-23) classifies the 
various expedients adopted in order to reproduce 
the sense of the Greek text. But similar examples 
occur with even greater frequency in T; and though 
naturally some of the latter’s more striking trans- 
lations are no longer to be found in Se, yet the two 
so often agree that the dependence of the one on 
the other can hardly be denied (cf. Baethgen, p. 
87). In view, therefore, of the priority of T which 
has been already established, it is highly probable 
that in this respect also Se is dependent on the 
Diatessaron. 

(5) It is, however, especially with regard to its 
‘dogmatic’ character that Se betrays the influence 
of Tatian. Clear traces of the latter’s anti-Jewish 
or universalistic views appear to be preserved in 
Mt 17 Gnundum for τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ), Jn 6” (πάντας 
for τοὺς δώδεκα), 751 (the omission of ἡμῶν after 
ὁ νόμος). ἡ The cwission of the possessive pronoun 
with ‘Father’ in Mt 6% 10%, Lk 2%, Jn 6 1431 is 
also, according to Baethgen, to be ascribed to a 
similar point of view. Further, Tatian’s Encratite 
views seem to be reflected in those renderings of 
Se which are clearly due to a desire to establish 
the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord. 
This is especially noticeable in Mt 11%”, 

The above arguments do not all possess the same 
evidential value, but the cumulative evidence 
which they supply is more than sufficient to justify 
Baethgen’s conclusion as to the relative dates of 
Scand T. It by no means follows, however, that 
the evidence which was conclusive in the case of 
Se necessarily applies to its archetype, viz. the 
Old Syriac: hence Baethgen’s further conclusion, 
that the Diatessaron was the earliest form of the 
Syriac Gospels, cannot be accepted without addi- 
tional proof. In this connexion the discovery of 
the Sinai palimpsest is of the greatest importance. 
For if it can be shown that this codex agrees with 
Se in exhibiting the same traces of 'T’s influence, 
we can only infer that this agreement goes back 
to their common source, z.e. the Old Syriac, and 
that the latter is therefore posterior to Tatian’s 
Harmony. That such is actually the case is inain- 
tained, among others, by Zahn and Nestle; but, in 
view of the arguments brought forward by Burkitt t 
and Hjelt, +t the contrary opinion seems to be the 
more probable. Tor a comparison of tle text of 
Ss with that of Sc shows that those peculiar 
features of the text which clearly pointed, in the 
case of the latter, to the influence of T, are by no 
means so strongly marked, if not entirely wanting, 
in the former. This divergence of text is especi- 
ally noticeable in respect to the harmonistic and 
‘dogmatic’ readings which undoubtedly form the 
main support of Baethgen’s arguments as to the 
relation of Se to T. With regard to the former, 
Burkitt notes that sixteen, § or more than one- 
third, of the forty-three examples (quoted by 
Baethgen), where Sc stands alone (or with the 
Diatessaron), are not shared in Ss. Hence it is 
clear that, though Ss undoubtedly contains a large 
number of mixed readings, these by ne means 
form such a distinctive feature of its text as they 
de in the case of Sec, and need not therefore be 
ascribed to the same cause. ‘Their presence is 
more than suthiciently accounted for, whether we 
assign it te the well-known tendency of scribes to 
harmonize parallel passages unconsciously, or to 
the actual influence of the Diatessaron, which, as 


* To these we may add Mt 108 (the omission of τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ). 

t Guardian, Oct. 31, 1894. 

t Op. eit. p. 1071. : 

§ Hjelt, op. cit. p. 108 n., corrects this to fifteen, and points 
out that in four of these passayes Ss is defective. 
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we have seen, was the accepted text of the Syriae 
Church during the 3rd and 4th centuries. In re- 
spect of their ‘dogmatic’ character, the difference 
between the two codices is even more strongly 
marked, since Ss exhibits no traces of Tatian’s 
influence. A striking illustration of this fact is 
furnished by an exainination of the two texts in 
the crucial passage, Mt 18>: v.!Ss her husband— 
Se omits; v.” Ss thy wife—Se thy betrothed; v.7 
Ss and thou shalt call —Se (his name) shall be 
called; v.4 Ss his wife—Se Mary; v.* Ss and she 
bore him a son, and HE called his name Jesus— 
Se and he lived with her purely, until she brought 
Sorth the son, and SHE called his name Jesus. (In 
this reudering of οὐκ ἐγίνωσκεν αὐτήν [omitted by Ss] 
Sc follows Tatian). But it is obvious that the lack 
of agreement between Ss and Sc on these points, 
which formed the basis of Baethgen’s argument 
for the priority of T to Sc, materially weakens the 
ease for the similar relation between ‘Il’ and Ss, 
since the other points of contact are not decisive 
in themselves and may have arisen equally well 
from the dependence of T on Ss. 

Moreover, we are not without positive proofs of 
the priority of the Old Syriac (as represented by 
Ss). The most important of these is the omission 
in $s of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which, 
as Burkitt has pointed out, can only be a Greek 
variant, and must represent, therefore, the origi- 
nal form of the Old Syriac. But we know that 
Tatian included Mk 16° in his Harmony: hence 
its omission by Ss clearly points to the priority 
of the latter. Other oniissions which point to the 
same conclusion are those of Mk 15%, Lk 22%: 44 
(the Bloody Sweat) and 23%4 (the Prayer on the 
Cross), all of which are viven in the Diatessaron. 

Similar evidence 18 also afforded by the curious 
mistranslations of Ss which occur in Mt 9916, Mk 
776 10°, Lik 4%. In Mt 22) τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ (Sc 
τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ) for αὐτῶν (Se τῶν Φαρισαίων) ; in Mk 73 
Ss renders from the border of Tyre in Phenicia, 
clearly identifying the Svpo in Συροφοινίκισσα with 
Tyre (1s); in Mk 10° ἀποβαλών is misread as 
ἀπολαβών ; in Lk 4° its rendering presupposes ὥστε 
κατακρεμάσαι αὐτόν instead of ὥστε κατακρημνίσαι 
αὐτόν." ‘To these we should probably add Mt 5+, 
Lk 2°, where Aphraates renders παρακληθήσονται 
and παράκλησις according to the ordinary meaning 
of the verb, viz. fo pray. Aphraates, as we know, 
made use of the separated Gospels, and has prob- 
ably done so in the present case; for Tatian, who 
was well acquainted with Greek, would hardly 
have fallen into such an error. Ss, it is true, 
translates παράκλησις correctly in Lk 6%, but makes 
a similar misrendering in Lk 2”; possibly, as 
Hjelt suggests, Ss does not represent the original 
text of the Old Syriac either in Lk 634 or in 
Mt 54. 

But, apart from these omissions and mistransla- 
tions, which clearly attest the independence, and 
therefore the priority, of Ss, a comparison οἱ 
the two texts shows no less clearly that ‘in those 
cases in which they differ from one another, the 
former, as a rule, presents a form of text which 
appears to be the older and more original’ (Hjelt, 
p. 155), while in many cases the rendering of T 
seems to be directly based on that of Ss, or of one 
similar to it. Space forbids a complete discussion 
of all the divergences of the two texts, but the 
following instance will afford sufficient Ulustration 
of this statement. 

We have already seen from a comparison of the 
texts of Ss and Se in Mt 115-325 that the former gives 
a plain unbiassed rendering of the passage, which 
is in marked contrast to that of Se. But the 

* Tatian apparently inferred that our Lord was actually cast 


over the cliff, but was miraculously preserved from harm 
(Moesinger, pp. 130f., 212; Hamlyn Hill, Dissertation, p. 93). 
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variants of Sc in this passage reflect, to a large 
extent, that desire to emphasize the virginity of 
our Lord’s mother, which is even more apparent in 
the Diatessaron—e.g. in the rendering (ν. 18) ante- 
guam data cst viro for πρὶν ἢ συνελθεῖν, the omission 
of αὐτῆς, v.1%; the rendering in sanctitate habitabat 
cum ca for οὐκ ἐγίνωσκεν, v., and the transposition 
of v.> and “>. Possibly the clearest indication of 
the priority of Ss to T is given by v.!, in which the 
rendering of T and (Sc) obviously presupposes that 
of Ss. Other passages which point to T’s immedi- 
ate dependence on Ss, or on a text similar to it, 
are Mt 10% 14°, Lk 113, Jn 394 34, In Mt 10% Ss 


renders civitatem by 15,59 ; while in Lk 1010, which 
ishere combined with the Matthew passage, the more 
usual {Aso sO is found. This difference of render- 
ing, however, is preserved by T, who uses the 
latter word for civitatem in the introductory sen- 
tence which he has incorporated from Lk 10, but 


renders the πόλεις of Mat. by (9:9. In Mt 14 he 
translates ἐκόπασεν by two synonyms, the one 
(A0.2) being taken from Matthew, and the other 


(oa) from the parallel Mk 6%, The dependence 
of T is no less clear in Lk 115, where Ss renders διότι 
εἰσηκούσθη ἡ δέησίς cov quite freely by ‘ For, behold, 
God has hearkened to the voice of thy prayer’ ; for, 
though he has restored the passive construction of 
the Greek, he has also retained the addition of Ss in 
the form ‘ exaudita est deprecatio tua ante Deum,’ 
Jn 334: offers a number of interesting Syriac vari- 
ants ;* but of these the rendering of T (οὐ yap ἐκ 
μέτρου δίδωσι [τὸ πνεῦμα ὁ πατὴρ] Τ τῶ vig αὐτοῦ ἀγαπᾷ 
δὲ αὐτόν) seems to be based on that of Ss (οὐ γὰρ 
ἐκ μέτρον δίδωσιν ὁ θεὸς ὁ πατήρ, ἀγαπᾷ δὲ τὸν νἱὸν 
αὐτοῦ), the order of which he has slightly varied. 
Other passages in which Ss has preserved the 
more original reading are: Mt 45 (for βάλε σεαυτὸν 
κάτω), 5% (the order of the second and third 
Beatitudes), 10° (for πρὸς τὰ πρόβατα τὰ ἀπολωλότα 
τοῦ οἰκοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ), 1013 17% (for διὰ τὴν ἀπιστίαν 
ὑμῶν), 182 2178-8! (Ss here presents a ‘ Western’ 
text), Mk 711 9%, Lk 24 (the rendering of εὐδοκία), 
61° 1731 (ἐντὸς ὑμῶν), Jn 2 (omission of τοῦτον after 
τὸν ναόν), 413 (omission of ἡ γυνή), 6° 3% 11+ 35 (omis- 
sion of καὶ ἡ ζωή). ee 

In consideration of these facts we are justified 
in ignoring a large number of those passages 
which were formerly brought forward by Zahn ἢ 
in support of his theory of the priority of T 
to Ss. For, though the majority of these attest 
the close affinity of the two texts, they do not 
of themselves furnish any evidence as to the 
origin of this aflinity, 1.6. as to the priority of 
T or Ss. Zahn’s view, however, finds its main 
support in those traces of harmionistic readings 
which he discovered in Ss, which he naturally 
ascribed to the influence of T. Briefly, Zahn’s 
theory was as follows: Ss and Se are un- 
doubtedly closely related, and may be described 
as two recensions of a single version, Their 
variations, in which Sc, as a rule, agrees with the 
Peshitta, arc for the most part of a grammatical, 
lexical, and stylistic character; in_ others the 
agreement of Sc and P against Ss can be explained 
only by the supposition that the free, or less 
accurate, translation of Ss was altered in Se and 
P, and brought into closer conformity with the 
Greek text. But Se has also been shown to have 
much in eommon with Τὶ: hence it was natural to 
expect that Ss and T should be closely allied. The 
conclusion arrived at by Zahn, after an examima- 


* See Burkitt, S. Ephraem’s Quotations from the Gospel, P. 
01. ; Zahn, Lforseh. i. Ὁ. 129. : 

+ So Aphraates, 123 ; Moesinger, 105, omits these words. 

t Theol. Littbl. 1895, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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tion of the text of Ss, was that the latter was even 
more closely allied to T than Se. The instances 
cited by Zahn in proof of his contention for the 
riority of 1 have been carefully examined by 
jelt,* who has shown that in the majority of 
cases the allegcd dependence of Ss on T rests on 
insuthcient evidence. A few traces of harmoniza- 
tion, it is true, are to be found in 8s, but these are 
probably to be ascribed to later interpolation. 

Our examination, therefore, of the relation of 
the Diatessaron to the two codices of the Old 
Syriac version leads to the following conclusions 
as to the history of Tatian’s Harniony. The two 
texts are closely related to each otlier, but a com- 
parison of the two shows clearly that the Old 
Syriac is the earlier version : hence the latter must 
have been in existence before A.D. 172. At this 
date Tatian compiled his Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four Gospels, in Syriac from the older 
version, which it quickly superseded, revising it 
with the help of a ‘Western’ copy of the Greek 
text, and introducing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his theological views. 
Down to the end of the 4th cent. the Diatessaron 
Was universally accepted by the Syriac Church, 
the extent of its influence being reflected in the 
later recension of the Old Syriac version repre- 
sented by Sc. In A.D. 411 the Old Syriac version 
Was revised, In conformity with the current Greek 
text, under the auspices of Rabbila, who forcibly 
removed the Diatessaron from church use in order 
to make room for his new version, viz. the Peshitta. 
As the result of Rabbiila’s action, the Diatessaron 
practically disappeared from the knowledge of 
the Syrian Church, the references to it in later 
writers being mainly connected with the better 
known commentary of St. Ephraem, All interest, 
however, in T'atian’s work did not cease with its 
banishment as a service-book, for about the begin- 
ning of the 6th cent. it was translated, or rather 
transferred, into Latin byanunknownauthor. ‘This 
translation, as preserved by Victor of Capua in 
the Codex Fuldensis, probably formed the basis 
of the German version made c. 820-830 A.D., and 
this again was utilized by the author of the Old 
Saxon poem known as Heliand. The last stage of 
the history of the Diatessaron was not reached until 
the 110} cent., when it was once more rescued 
from obscurity, this time in the form of an Arabic 
translation. 
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vi. Style. 

vil. Editions and Translations. 

Literature. 

i. LIFE.—Josephus, son of Matthias the priest, 
as he would be described by his countrymen,—or 
Flavius Josephus, to give him the name which he 
adopted out of gratitude for the benefits conferred 
on him by the Flavian emperors, — was born in 
the first year of the emperor Caligula, A.D. 37 or 
38 (Vita, 5;* cf. Ant. XX. 267, where he identifies 
the thirteenth year of Domitian’s reign with the 
fifty-sixth of lis own life). He was of priestly 
descent, his father’s line having been one of the 
noblest families, as he tells us, in the first of 
the twenty-four priestly courses; while on his 
mother’s side he was connected with the royal 
Hasmonzean house (Vita, 2). So precocious was 
he in his studies, that at the age of fourteen, 
if we may believe him, his advice on questions 
concerning the Law was sought by the chief 
priests and principal citizens oi Jerusalem. At 
the age of sixteen he determined to make trial 
of the three sects of his nation,—Plarisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes,—and finally spent three years 
in the desert with one Banus, a hermit, who 
appears to have carried the ascetic practices of the 
last-named sect to an extreme. He returned to 
Jerusalem in his nineteenth year, and from that 
time adhered to the Pharisaic party, whose doc- 
trines have left their mark on many of his pages. 
At the age of twenty-six, about the year A.D. 63, 
he went to Rome to plead the cause of certain 
priests who had been imprisoned by Felix and 
sent to Italy to be tried by the emperor. On this 
voyage, Josephus, like St. Paul a few years earlier, 
suffered shipwreck, but was picked up with some 
of his companions by a ship of Cyrene and brought 
safely to Puteoli. ‘There he fell in with Aliturus, 
a Jewish actor in favour at court. Through the 
influence of this man with Poppa, the shameless 
mistress and afterwards wile of Nero, who co- 
quetted with Judaism [Josephus’ remark, θεοσεβὴς 
γὰρ ἣν, Ant. XX. 195, implies that she was a prose- 
lyte], he obtained the release of the priests, and 
returned to Palestine laden with presents. The 

*For the sake of brevity we have used the sections into 


which Niese has divided the text. These are also given in 
brackets in the other principal critical edition—that of Naber. 
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visit of Josephus to Rome nearly synchronizes 
with the period of St. Paul’s imprisonment in that 
city ; but the earlier dates now generally assigned 
to the latter portion of the Apostle’s life* force 
us to the conclusion that he had already been 
liberated, and that his liberation cannot have been 
In any way connected, as Edersheim conjectured, 
with the mission of Joseplius. Whether or no the 
Jewish priest became acquainted at this time with 
the life and work of the Apostle it is impossible 
to say: he has at all events niaintained the same 
silence with regard to him with which he passes 
over all that concerns the history of the early 
Christian Church. 

His brief visit to Italy seems to have impressed 
Josephus with a sense of the invincible power of 
Rome; and on his return to Judwa, where le 
found his countrymen ready for revolt, and every- 
thing pointing towards the immediate outbreak of 
war, he at first tried to pacify the war party, but 
in vain (Vita, 17). After the defeat of Cestius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria, in the defiles near 
Beth-horon, towards the end of A.D. 66, he realized 
that the irrevocable step liad been taken. Josephus, 
then barely thirty years old, was appointedi to the 
important post of the command of Galilee (BJ τι. 
568; Vita, 28). Apparently, his connexion with 
the priestly party obtained for him this office, as, 
in spite of his frequent assertions of his sxill and 
strategy, le does not seem to have possessed many 
of the qualities necessary to a successful general. 
He found Galilee in a divided state: Sepphoris 
and Gamala were disposed to favour the Romans, 
Tiberias and Gischala were unwilling to submit 
to the commands of the newly-sent general. His 
first steps were to fortify the principal places, to 
reform the army after the Roman model by 
appointing a number of subordinate officers (δ 
il. 577), and to appoint a council consisting of 
seventy of the principal Galileans, who were to 
try cases, and would at the same time be hostages 
for the fidelity of the district (Vita, 79). But his 
efforts to enforce discipline and to secure the 
allegiance of the Galilzeans were unavailing. He 
found many opponents, the most formidable being 
John of Gischala, who afterwards played so im- 
portant a part in the siege of Jerusalem; and the 
spring of A.D. 67 was chiefly spent in civil war and 
in avoiding plots agaimst his life. He was sus- 
da perhaps not without justice, of harbouring 

esicns of betraying the country to Rome. At 
length John sent to the capital, accusing Josephus 
of setting himself up as a tyrant, and prevailed 
on the high priest Ananus and the principal men 
of the city to recall him from the command (BJ 
11. 627; Vita, 189), An embassy under the com- 
mand of four leading men was accordingly sent 
to supersede Josephus. He, however, refused to 
accept the order, and succeeded in obtaining letters 
from Jerusalem by which he was reinstated}( Vita, 
309). Meanwhile Vespasian, who had been com- 
missioned by Nero to conduct the war, was ad- 
vancing from Antioch upon Galilee. Gadara was 
quickly taken, and Josephus, who at the first 
onset was half inclined to surrender, and wrote 
to Jerusalem for instructions on the subject (BJ 
tI. 137), at length threw himself into Jotapata, 
and resolved to stand a siege. 

Of this siege Josephus lias given us a detailed 
account in the third book of the Jezish War, with 
much encomium upon his own skill, although he 
does not conceal the fact that at one period he 
meditated quitting his post and saving himself by 
flight. At length a deserter betrayed the fact to 
the Romans that the sentinels could no longer 

* The close of the Acts is placed early in A.D. 59 by Harnack, 


in 61 by Turner. G2 by Ramsay, and 63 by Lightfoot (see art, 
CHRONOLOGY OF NT in vol. i, p. 424). 


keep awake through the night, and advised them 
to make an attack in the early morning. This 
advice was acted on, and the place was taken aiter 
a siege of forty-seven days, on the Ist of the 
month Panemos (July A.D. 67). Josephus with 
forty others concealed himself in an underground 
cavern, Where he was discovered by the Romans. 
He was ready to surrender himself, but was pre- 
vented by his comrades, who insisted on his sharing 
their fate, and dying either by their hands or his 
own. Josephus, by some stratagem, prevailed on 
them to draw lots as to the order in which they 
should put each other to death, and managed 
[‘ whether we must attribute it to chance or to 
Divine Providence’ are his words] to be reserved 
till the last with another, whom without ditficulty 
he persuaded to scek liberty along with himself. 
Being brought before Vespasian, he posed as a 
prophet, and foretold the elevation of the general 
and his son Titus to the empire, and was kept 
a prisoner, although treated with consideration. 
The prophecy of Josephus has been repeated by 
Roman historians—Suetonius (Vesp. 5) and Dio 
Cassius (Ixvi. 1). Rabbinical tradition ascribes a 
similar prophecy with reference to Titus to Rabbi 
Jochanan ben Saccai, and both emperors are said 
to have been informed of the destiny awaiting 
them by heathen oracles (Tac. Hist. ii. 78, the 
priest Basilides at Mount Carmel to Vespasian ; 
Suetonius, Vesp. 5, Titus, δ). Both Tacitus and 
Suetonius tell us that there was a widespread 
belief that at that time men coming from the 
East would become masters of the world (80. 
Hist. v. 13; Suet. Vesp. 4). Josephus could not 
but be aware of this belief, and might with no 
ereat shrewdness be able to read the signs of the 
times in the growing dissatisfaction with Nero’s 
rule, which came to a climax in the following 
ear. 
: By the end of A.D. 67 the whole of Northern 
Palestine was in the hands of the Romans. Only 
Jerusalem, where a bloody civil war was raging, 
remained to be taken. But its capture was delayed 
by the events of A.D. 68, which drew the attention 
of the generals to the West. News came first of 
the death of Nero, which took place in June, and 
then, in rapid succession, of the accession of Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius. In July A.D. 69 Vespasian’s 
legions took the law into their own hands, and 
proclaimed him emperor. One of his first acts as 
emperor was to liberate Josephus, whose prophecy 
had now come true; his chains, so the historian 
tells us, were, at Titus’ suggestion, not merely 
loosed, but struck off, to indicate that he had been 
unjustly kept in bonds (BJ Iv. 622) He now 
accompanied the emperor to Alexandria, and from 
there was sent back with Titus to take part in the 
siege of Jerusalem (Vita, 416). It is not the place 
here to describe the course of that memorable 
siege, which the historian has narrated in the fifth 
and sixth books of the Jewish War. The services 
of Josephus as interpreter and intercessor were 
more than once requisitioned by Titus (δώ v. 361, 
vi. 96); on one occasion he was hit by a stone, 
and barely escaped capture and death at the hands 
of his countrymen (BJ v. 541). He was, he tells 
us, at this time between two fires; for, while 
bitterly hated by the Jews, he was suspected by 
the Romans of treachery whenever they met with 
a reverse (Vita, 416). After the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple he was 
offered by Titus the choice of what he would from 
the ruins, but was content with requesting a copy 


of the Scriptures and the life of his brother and 


fifty friends. Subsequently he obtained the release 
of about a hundred and ninety of his friends, and 
was granted an estate outside Jerusalem (Viiv, 
492). He sailed with Titus to Rome, and witnessed 
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the gorgeous triumphal procession of the two 
emperors, of which he has left us a description 
(BJ vil. 123 8). And now thé erstwhile Jewish 
priest and patriot settled down to a life of ease as 
a littérateur. He was given apartments by Ves- 
pasian in the house which the latter had occupied 
before he became emperor, and honoured with the 
Roman citizenship and a pension (Vita, 423): he 
was thus among the first to be placed on the ‘civil 
list’? which was instituted by that emperor (Suet. 
Vesp. 18: ‘Primus e fisco Latinis Grecisque 
rhetoribus annua centena constituit’), He was 
also awarded a further grant of land in Judea. 
But the hatred of his countrymen still pursued 


him, and his security was from time to time | 


endangered by their accusations. He mentions 
one Jonathan in particular, the leader of a Jewish 
revolt in Cyrene, who accused him of complicity 
in his designs; Vespasian, however, befriended 
Josephus, and had Jonathan put to death (BJ VII. 
437: Vita, 424). Under Titus and Domitian he 
continued to receive the same honourable treat- 
ment; the latter emperor exempted his estate in 
Judea from taxation. We know nothing as to 
the date of his death, except that he must have 
lived into the 2nd cent., since he wrote the Life 
after the death of Agrippa II. (Vita, 359), who 
died in the third year of Trajan’s reign, A.D. 100 
(Photius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 33). 


The accuracy of the statement of Photius has, however, heen 
called in question, and Niese (Hist. Zettschrift, Bd. Ixxvi. 
193 ff.), identifying Epaphroditus, the patron of the historian, 
with the freedman of Nero, has conjectured that Josephus was 
involved in the ruin of his patron (Suet. Dom. 14), falling a 
victim to the suspicions of Domitian about A.D. 95. 


Eusebius tells us that Josephus was honoured 
with a statue at Rome, and that his works were 
placed in the public hbrary (#£ iii. 9). He was 
married at least four times (BJ v. 419; Vita, 414, 
415, 427): for his family connexions, see Schiirer, 
GIV*i. Ti [HIP 1. i. 81], 

ii. Worxks.—In the leisure which he enjoyed at 
Rome, Josephus composed the four works which, 
owing, no doubt, to the high esteem in which they 
were held by early Christian writers, have come 
down to us entire, namely, the Jewish War, the 
Antiquities, the Life, and the treatise Against 
Apion; nor is there sufficient ground for believing 
that he wrote any others. 

1. The Jewish War.— This is the oldest of 
Josephus’ works, having been written during the 
latter half of the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 69-79). 
That it was written late in this reign is shown 
by the fact that it had been preceded by other 
accounts of the war (BJ, ad init.), and also by the 
mention of the completion of the building of the 
temple of Pax (BJ vil. 158), which, according to 
Dio Cassius (Ixvi. 15), was dedicated in A.D. 75. 
It was composed, in the first place, in the writer’s 
native tongue, that is to say Aramaic, for the 
benefit of the Semitic peoples of inland Syria (τοῖς 
ἄνω βαρβάροις, BJ I. 3), and was afterwards ren- 
dered into Greek for the use of readers throughout 
the Roman empire. The original writing has not 
been preserved ; probably it was a much shorter 
work than the Greek, and did not contain the two 
introductory books and the closing book of the 
BJ. For the translation, which shows no traces 
of its Aramaic parentage, and must have been 
practically a new work, Josephus employed certain 
collaborateurs (χρησάμενός τισι πρὸς τὴν “Ἑλληνίδα 
φωνὴν συνεργοῖς, ὁ. Ap. 1. δ0). opies were pre- 
sented to Vespasian and Titus, and to many 
Romans who had taken part in the war, and sold 
to Herod Agrippa 11. and other learned inen among 
his countrymen, all of whom, Josephus asserts, 
attested the accuracy of his work (ὁ. Ap. i. 51f,). 


Titus himself affixed his imprimatur, and Agrippa | 


——— 


wrote as many as sixty-two letters in its support 
(Vita, 363 f7.). From two of these, which are 
quoted, it appears that the work was issued in 
parts, for Agrippa asks for the rest to be sent to 
him, while he offers to supplement the information 
of the writer at their next ineeting (20.). 

This is undoubtedly a careful piece of work. 
The writer held the important post of commander 
of the forces in Galilee at the opening of the war, 
and throughout the siege of Jerusalem was in 
attendance in the Roman army. A great part of 
his account of the war must have been written 
from notes made during the events which he de- 
scribes; though he must also, especially in the 
opening books, have had access to literary materials. 
He realized the magnitude and importance of the 
crisis {his exordium appears to be in imitation of 


| the opening sentences of Thucydides with regard 


to the Peloponnesian War], and shows a high 
degree of literary skill in his dramatic presenta- 
tion of the narrative. His chief defects may be 
said to be a tendency to exaggeration, especially 
in the matter of numbers,* and the bias which he 
shows, writing as he does under Imperial super- 
vision, in extolling the achievements and the 
clemency of the Roman generals. Thus his ac- 
count of the desire of Titus to spare the temple 
(BJ νι. 124, 236 ff.) runs counter to that of Sulpicius 
Severus, probably derived from Tacitus, accord- 
ing to which the general gave his sanction to 
its destruction [‘ At contra alii et Titus ipse ever- 
tendum in primis templum censebant,’ Chron. i. 
30]. His representation of the Zealots as the only 
persons to blame for the obstinacy with which the 
siege was prolonged and the miseries endured, is 
probably an exaggeration, due to his personal 
antagonism to his old enemy in Galilee, John of 
Gischala. The rhetorical speeches which are put 
into the mouths of the principal actors, here and 
in the Antiquities, are a device which he shares 
in common with most ancient historians. 
Contents.—Book I. gives a rapid sketch of Jewish 
history from the capture of Jerusalem by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod. Book 11. 
carries on the history from the accession of Arche- 
laus to the defeat of Cestius Gallus near Beth- 
horon, and the Jewish preparations for the war. 
Book 111. describes the coming of Vespasian and 
Titus, the siege of Jotapata, and the war in Galilec. 
Book Iv. contains the final scenes of the Gahlean 
campaign, the factions in Jerusalem, and the ad- 
vance of Vespasian upon the city, from which he 
is called away to Rome on being elected emperor 
by his army. Book v. contains a description 
of the city and the temple, the investment by 
Titus, and the capture of the first and second 
walls. Book vi. describes the horrors of the 
famine and the taking of the castle of Antonia, 
which is rapidly followed by the burning of the 
temple and the capture and destruction of the 
city. Book vil. narrates the return of Titus to 
Rome, the triumph of the generals, and the 
capture of Macherus and Masada, the last strong- 
holds of the most obstinate Jewish belligerents. 
Sources.—The summary in Books I. and II. of 
the events from Judas Maccabeeus to the outbreak 
of the war seems to be extracted from some Uni- 
versal History, which contained occasional refer- 
ence to Jewish history. It is most probable that 
this source was the great work of Nicolaus of 
Damaseus. A comparison of this part of the 
work with the corresponding portion of the Antz- 
guities, where the description 15 far more detailed, 
although there is occasionally verbatim agreement 


* Tacitus (Hist. v. 18) gives the total number of the hesieged 
as 600,000. According to Jos. (B/ ν. 569) that was the number 
of the dead among the poorer classes alone, whose bodies were 
thrown out at the gates. 
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between the two works, forms an interesting 
study. 


2. The Antiquities.—Iu this comprehensive work | 


Josephus undertook to give a history of his nation 
from the creation of the world to the outbreak of 
the Jewish War. He tells us that he had such a 
work in mind when engaged on his earlier history, 


of the labour which it cost him, and how, after 


many misgivings and interruptions, it was only 
through the encouragement of his patron Epaphro- 
ditus that he was instigated to complete it (mé. 1. 
6ff.). This Epaphroditus, to whom he dedicated 
not only the Antiquities but also the Life and the 
contra Apionem, has often been identified with the 


freedman and secretary of Nero; but as the latter | 


was put to death by Domitian (Suet. Dom. 14), 
and the Life at all events was written after the 
death of that emperor, this view is untenable. 
Schiirer considers that the patron of Josephus 
should rather be identified with the grammarian 
of the name who, according to Suidas, lived in 
Rome under the eniperors from Nero to Nerva, 
and collected a large library ; the name, liowever, 
was not an uncommon one. The opus magnum 
was at length completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian and in the fifty-sixth of the life of the 
historian (A.D. 93-94, And. xx. 267). The division 
into twenty books was the writer’s own (28.), and 
in that arrangement as well as in the title (Τουδαϊκὴ 
᾿Αρχαιολογία) he seems to have taken for his model 
the great historical work of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, entitled ἹῬωμαϊκὴ ᾿Αρχαιολογία. 

Contents.—In Books L-x. the narrative closely 
follows the Biblical account down to the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Book ΧΙ. embraces the period 
from the return under Cyrus to Alexander the 
Great: XII. continues the narrative from the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 280) to the death 
of Judas Maccabeeus (B.c. 161): XIII. gives the 
history of the Hasmonean house to the death 
of Alexandra (B.c. 67): Χιν. the history of the 
brothers Aristobulus IL and Hyrcanus, the coming 
of Pompey, and the accession of Herod to the 
throne of Judea (B.C. 37): XV., XVI, and the 
first half of xvil. describe Herod’s reign (B.C. 
37-4): the rest of XVII. the reign of Archelaus 
(B.C. 4 to 6 A.D.): XVII. contains a collection of 
notices with regard to Quirinins, Pilate, Tiberius, 
Herod Agrippa I., and the disturbances caused 
by the order of Gaius to erect his statue in the 
temple: the greater part of XIX. is occupied with 
the events leading up to the assassination of Gaius 
and the accession of Claudius (A.D. 41): the re- 
mainder of XIX. and XX. give a summary history 
of events to the outbreak of the Jewish War in 
A.D. 66. 

Sources.—Yor the first ten books the principal 
source was the LX.X text of the Bible, with occa- 
sional recourse tothe Hebrew. This was supple- 
mented by various legends, derived in part froin 
Rabbinic tradition: for these and for the general 
treatment of the Biblical narrative the reader is 
referred to the next section of this article. But 
the Biblical narrative was further supported by 
quotations from secular historians and documents 
other than Biblical. Allusion is made to Berosus 
(1. 98, 107, 158, X. 20, 84, 219), Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus (1. 94 with other writers, 108 with others, 159 
with others, vir. 101), the Sibylline Oraeles (1. 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (I. 240), for the annals 
of Tyre to Menander (VIII. 144, 324, Ix. 283) and 
Dius (vu. 147) and the original Tyrian archives 
(vill. 55), also to Herodotus (VIII. 157, 253, 260, 
x. 20), Megasthenes, Diocles, and Philostratus (x. 
227 %.). In the case of the lists of authorities cited 
in I. 94, 107 £., 158f. (οἴ. the list in ὁ. Ap. ii, 84) 


it should be noted that Nicolaus is quoted last, and 
it is probable that the other names are simply ' 
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taken over from that author, of whom Josephus 
| made considerable use in writing his Antiqudties. 


It is thus not necessary to assume a first-hand 
acquaintance with all the authors mentioned: a 
parade of Greek authorities tended to impress the 
Greek readers for whom the history was written. 
lreudenthal (Hellenistiehe Studien, ‘ Alexander 
Polyhistor,’ 1875) has shown that Josephus was 


also acquainted with the Hellenistic versions of 


the Biblical narrative made in the 2nd cent. B.C. 
by Demetrius and Artapanus; but his knowledge 
of these was probably indirect, being derived from 
the extracts made by Alexander Polyhistor or 
others. 

The account of the return from the Captivity is 
taken from the Greek 1 Esdras, a slight use being 
made of the canonical Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
iniah. This is followed by the story of Esther, 
also taken from the LAA, with the additions 
peculiar to that version. 

The determination of the sources used for the 
post-Biblical period is a more difficult matter, and 
in recent times lias given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. Jor the next two and a half centuries 
of Jewish history Josephus has little or no infor- 
mation; the interval from Nehemiah to Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.c. 175) 1s bridged over by some legends 
with regard to Alexander (end of Book XI.), a 
long extract’ from the Letter of Aristeas, and a 
story of the mission of Joseph, the nephew of Oniag 
the high priest, to Ptolemy Euergetes (Book X11). 
The account of the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the history of the Mac- 
cabees to the death of Jonathan (B.c. 175-143), is 
taken from the First Book of Maccabees. There 
can be no doubt that Josephus used the Greck 
version of that book, and not, as has been main- 
tained, the lost Hebrew original; but the almost 
vomplete neglect of the last chapters of that book 
raises a doubt whether they were contained in 
Josephus’ copy. Sonie use has been made of Poly- 
bius, who is quoted in XII. 135 and 358. For the 
later history of the Hasmonzan houses after the 
point where the narrative of Polybius ended (B.c. 
146), Josephus appears to have been without any 
special Jewish authorities, and to have derived his 
information from the sections dealing with the 
Jews in Universal Histories by Greek writers. 
His principal sources at this poit were the lost 
history of Strabo and the voluminous work (ex- 
tending to 144 books) of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the friend of Herod the Great. From Books ΧΙΠ. 
to XVI. of the Antiquities references to these two 
writers are frequent. Nicolaus is quoted in XI. 
127, XII. 250, 347, Σιν. 9, 68, 104, XVI. 1831f.; 
Strabo in XII. 286, 319 (844 Timagenes, prob- 
ably from Strabo, cf. 319), 347, XIv. 35, 68, 104, 
111, 114 if, 188, xv. 10.* It has, however, been 
maintained by some recent critics that these two 
authors have not been used except in the above- 
named passages, and that the narrative is mainly 
based on some authority who remains nameless. 
Niese (Zermes, xi. [1876] pp. 466-488) has pointed 
out that some of the quotations from Strabo are 
inserted out of place in the history (XIv. 35, 
138f.): emphasis is also laid on the «at with 
which the quotations from historians are intro- 
duced, as though they were merely intended to vor- 
roborate an account derived from other sources. 
These arguments have, however, been sufficiently 
answered by Schiirer. He has traced the use of 
Strabo even whiere he is not named. The mis- 
placing of some of the Strabo extracts is explained 
by the fact that Nicolaus was at those points the 
inain authority. Traces of the style of Nicolaus, 
as seen in the extant fragments of his work, may 

*Livy is once named (xiv. 68), but it is not likely that 
Josephus made any use of his history. 
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also be found, in the opinion of this writer, in this | 
portion of the Antiquities. 

There remains one argument to be considered 
which has been adduced in favour of this theory | 
of an anonymous source. Destinon (Die Quedien | 
des F’. Josephus, 1882) was the first to call special | 
attention to the use of the phrase καθὼς δεδηλώκαμεν 
(καθὼς δεδήλωται) In several instances where the 
references cannot be verified in the extant works 
of Josephus. The phrase is employed at the end 
of sections dealing with the history of the Seleucid 
dynasty, or, more generally, with the affairs of 
Syria and Parthia, where the writer reverts to. 
Jewish history proper. Since there is no trace 
of any separate work on Syrian history by Jose- | 
phus, Destinon maintained that these references 
were taken over bodily by him from his source. 
Further, as the phrase forms a link between the 
non-Jewish and the Jewish portions, the anonymous 
writer, from whom Josephus copied it, must, it is 
urged, have already combined Jewish and heathen 
materials. Josephus, according to Destinon, in 
this part of his work, found his history already 
inade for lim, and his only task was to insert 
occasional references to other historians such as 
Strabo and Nicolaus. ‘The Syrian sections with the 
phrase in question are interspersed throughout the 
part which is based on 1 Maccabees; and Josephus, 
it is alleged, did not use that book at first hand, 
but found it incorporated in the anonymous work. 
This theory, which at first sight appears highly 
improbable, cannot be lightly dismissed. Such 
careless copying of authorities is not without 
parallels in ancient history; and the explanation 
of these references forms an interesting problem 
on which ;the last word has not yet been said. 
The facts are as follows :—(1) The first instance of 
the phrase occurs in Anf. VII. 393, καθὼς καὶ ἐν 
ἄλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν [Hyrcanus opens David’s tomb 
and bribes Antiochus Eusebes with the treasures 
concealed there]. This might be a reference to 
the parallel account in BJ 1. 61; but references in 
Ant. to BJ are usually more precise (Ant. XL. 
73, 173, XVI. 11), and the allusion to one of the 
Seleucids is to be noted. (2) In Ané. XI. 305, καθὼς 
ἐν ἄλλοις δεδήλωται [Philip and Alexander], the 
reference may be, as elsewhere where the passive 
is used, to Greek historians generally. (3) In 
Books ΧΙ. and XII. the personal δεδηλώκαμεν and 
the impersonal δεδήλωται are used interchangeably 
with some variation of readings in the MSs, and 
the reference is usually to the Seleucids (x1. 244, 
390, XIII. 36, 61, 108, 119, 186, 253, 271, 347, 371, 
372). (4) In Look Xry. the impersonal δεδήλωται is 
always used, and in two instances the phrase be- 
comes ‘as has been shown 6y others’ (XIV. 122 ὑπ’ 
ἄλλων, 3801] rap’ ἄλλοις). The last instance, also with 
δεδήλωται, 15 XVII. 54 [the death of Germanicus in 
A.D. 19]. The reference in these cases is nearly 
always to Parthian affairs, and, but for the use 
of the personal δεδηλώκαμεν in Book XIIL, there 
would be no question that Josephus is here direct- 
ing his readers for fuller information to Greek 
historians at large. (5) A comparison between 
BJ and Ant. in the following cases is specially 
mteresting :— 


BJ τ. 179 [death of Ant. XIV. 119 [the 
Crassus] περὶ ὧν οὐ viv same] ὡς καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις 
καιρὸς λέγειν, δεδήλωται. 

BJ τ. 182 [Parthian Ant. XIV, 122 [the 
war of Cassius] περὶ ὧν same] ὡς καὶ ὑπ᾿ αλλων 
ἐν ἑτέροις ἐροῦμεν. δεδήλωται. 


In the earlier work a promise is made of a further 

description ‘elsewhere’: in the latter work the 

reader is referred to other writers. There can be 

no doubt that Josephus used the same authority | 

or authorities when writing the parallel portions | 
EXTRA VOL.—30 
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in BJ and Anét., and it looks as if the common 


' source at this point had some such phrase as καθὼς 


ἐν ἀλλοις δεδηλώκαμεν, Which Josephus has retained 
with various slight modifications. On the other 
hand, it might be said that he did contemplate a 
work on Eastern history which still remained un- 
written in A.D. 93 (the date of Ant.); that he had 
his own earlier work before him as well as the 
common source when writing Ané.; and that he 
has simply repeated himself, altering the phrase 
in view of his failure to carry out the projected 
Syrian history. Gut the former explanation ap- 
pears to be the simpler of the two. 

The following general observations may be made 
with regard to the phenomena. (ὦ) The explana- 
tion that naturally suggests itself is that Josephus 
wrote a work on the Seleucids and Syrian history. 
The only external evidence in favour of this is a 
rather vague statement in Jerome (Com, on Is 11, 
ad wmit.: ‘intelligant me non omnium probare 
fidem .. . sed ad distinctionem Josephi Por- 
phyriique dixisse, qui de hac qustione plurima 
disputarunt’), which implies that Josephus had 
written on the seventy weeks of Daniel. Such a 
work would of course have dealt with the Seleucid 
dynasty. But there is no allusion to it elsewhere ; 
and Jerome, who quotes the interpretations of 
numerous writers on the seventy weeks in his 
Com. on Daniel, does not mention it again. 
Josephus himself in Ant. X., where he treats of 
Daniel, is quite silent on the subject, although his 
vanity must have led him to mention such a literary 
undertaking. 

(ὁ) The objections to Destinon’s theory are that 
Josephus is elsewhere generally accurate in the 
matter of references: the formulas of reference 
used in the veritiable references are not unlike 
that used in the unverifiable cases: the frst 
person, undoubtedly meaning Josephus, is used 
in close proximity to καθὼς δεδηλώκαμεν (Ant. XIII. 
347): Josephus does not give the impression of 
being such a careless compiler as this theory would 
require us to assume. (c) Τί the phrase las been 
borrowed from a source, it is simpler, with Schiirer, 
to identify this source with Nicolaus, in whose Uni- 
versal History one or more books would probably 
be devoted to the history of the Seleucids, rather 
than, with Destinon, to invent an anonymous 
writer. (ὦ) If we reject altogether the theory 
that the phrase is taken over from an earlier 
source, we may, with Driiner (Untersuchungen 
uber Josephus, Marburg, 1896), suppose that Jose- 
phus refers to a preliminary work (Voraréew) to 
the Antiquities, which was never given to the 
world, in which he briefly sketched the listory 
of the Seleucids. Niese (Hist. Zeitschrift, Bd. 
Ixxvi.) regards the phrase merely as ‘a con- 
venient and euphonious formula for breaking off 
the narrative’; but this leaves unexplained its 
almost complete limitation to Syrian history. 

For the history of Herod the Great, which 
occupies the greater part of four books (XIV. 158- 
XVIL 192), there can be little doubt that the prin- 
cipal source was Nicolaus of Damascus, from 
whom also, apparently, was derived the much 
briefer account in the BJ. Josephus, however, 
does not accept all his statements without ques- 
tion, and more than once censures him for the 
partiality which he shows to that monarch (XIV. 9, 
XVI. 183if.). He appears to have had access also 
to some document in which an uniavourable view 
was taken of the king. Mention is once made of 
the ‘Memoirs of king Herod’ (τὰ ὑπομνήματα τὰ 
τοῦ βασιλέως Ἡρώδον, XV. 174); but it is doubtful 
whether Josephus used these at first hand. A 
difference in the arrangement of subject-matter 
is to be noted in the two accounts of Herod. In 
BJ the external history of the reign is first given, 
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ending with an account of Herod’s buildings (to 
I. 430); and then, as a pendant to the picture of 
the patent prosperity (ai ὕπαιθροι εὐπραγίαι), is 
added the tragic story of the domestic dissensions. 
In Ant. this division is abandoned, and the events 
follow one another in chronological order. 

After the death of Herod, when we should 
especially value any details which might throw 
light on the Gospel narrative, the history becomes 
meagre, expanding again into greater fulness when 
the reign of Agrippa I. is reached. With regard 
to him, Josephus would be able to obtain full in- 
formation from his son Agrippa II., who had already 
offered his assistance in the composition of the 
BJ (Vita, 366); and for the events leading up to 
the war he could draw on his own recollections. 
The most striking feature in the latter part of the 
Ant. is the disproportionate length at which the 
somewhat irrelevant story of the assassination of 
Gaius and the accession of Claudius is given: it 
occupies the greater part of Book xix. This must 
be derived from some contemporary source, and is 
of primary importance for the Roman historian. 
Mommsen (who is followed by Schemann) has 
suggested that this source was the history of 
Cluvius Rufus, who was present in the theatre at 
the time when Gaius came to his end, and of whom 
a remark is quoted by Josephus (Ant. XIx. 91f.); 
but we do not know that Cluvius’ work embraced 
more than the reign of Nero and the events of 
A.D. 69. 

Throughout his history Josephus is careful to 
note the succession of the high priests; and at the 
close (XX. 224-251) he gives an enumeration of 
them, from Aaron to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with some divergences from the earlier notices. 
(Destinon has laid stress on these divergences as 
pointing to the use of different sources), For this 
part of his work he must have had access to the 
priestly records, which, as he tells us, were kept 
with such strict exactitude (c. Ap. i. 36). 

Of great value for the historian are the decrees, 
mainly concerning exemptions granted to Jews, 
which Josephus has grouped together at various 
points in the narrative (XIII. 260ff., xiv. 149ff, 
185-267, 306 ff., XVI. 162-173). Of their genuine- 
ness there can be no doubt; whence Josephus 
obtained them is doubtful. He refers in two 
passages to the archives in the Capitol at Rome 
(XIV. 188, 266); but itis improbable that the decrees 
concerning the Jews of Asia Minor were preserved 
there. Niese (Hermes, xi. [1876] 466 ff.) lias con- 
jectured from Ant, XVI. 48, where Nicolaus, defend- 
ing the Jews of Asia, appeals to similar decrees, 
that a collection of them had already been made 
in his Universal History, from which Josephus 
has borrowed them ; Schitirer (GJV? i. 86, note) has 
shown, however, that this will not account for all 
the documents quoted by Josephus. 

As to the character of Josephus as a historian, 
very various estimates have been held, from that 
of Jerome, who extolled him as a ‘Greecus Livius’ 
(Zip. 22), to that of some modern critics, who have 
accused him of subjectivity and gross misrepre- 
sentation. The apologetic nature of the history is 
evident on the face of it. Its objectis to represent 
the maligned Jewish nation in the best hght to 
Greek readers. This has occasioned the suppres- 
sion of some of the darker incidents in the Biblical 
story. But, granted this, there remains no very 
serious charge to be laid against the historian. 
1115 work is, on the whole, a skilful contrpilation, 
its value naturally varying with that of the autho. 
rities consulted, while the criticisms passed upon 
Nicolaus (xiv. 9, 183) show that these were used 
with discrimination. Attractiveness is one main 
object. To this end the narrative is diversified by 
legendary additions culled from all sources. Nor, 


localities, and the like (see 
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it must be admitted, does the historian, with a 
view to greater picturesqueness, refrain from add- 
ing minor details of his own invention with regard 
to the strength of contending armies, names of 
Driiner, OUntersuch. 
tiber Josephus, Marburg, 1896, p. 391). He, how- 
ever, professes in several passages to have a high 
ideal of a historian’s duty (e.g. Ant. xiv. 1ff., Xx. 
1541; ¢ Ap. 1. 2411); and, speaking generally, 
one mnst grant that, so far as it is possible to test 
him, he reaches a level of accuracy that gives him 
ἃ high place among the historians of antiquity, 
setting aside those of the very foremost rank, while 
in extent and comprelenusiveness he is far in advance 
of any of his predecessors in the same field. 

[For the sources of the Antiquities, see especially 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Flav. Josephus, Leipzig, 
1879; Destinon, Die Quellen des F. Josephus, Kiel, 
1882 ; with the reviews of Schiirer in 7heolog. Litera- 
turzeit. 1879, col. 567 ff. ; 1882, col. 388 if.). 

8, The so-called Life (Ἰωσήπου Bios) is appended 
in the MSS to the Antiquities, and was certainly 
composed by Josephus as a sequel to that work, 
although it appears to be separated in time from 
the larger work by an interval of at least six or 
seven years. That it was planned as a sequel is 
shown by the promise at the end of the Ané. (XX. 
266) of a brief account as to the author’s family 
and life; by the fact that the Life begins without 
any prefatory remarks, being linked on to the Anz. 
by the particle δέ, and closes with a dedication of 
the whole work of the Antiquities (τὴν πᾶσαν τῆς 
dpxaoroylas ἀναγραφήν) to Kpaphroditus, who had 
been named in the exordium of Ant. (Vita, 430; 
Ant. I. 8); and by the fact that a passage from the 
Life is cited as from the Ant. by Eusebius (HH 
iii, 10), Onthe other hand, the Antiquitics con- 
tains a formal conclusion of its own (XxX. 267f.), 
and was conipleted in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian (A.D. 93-94, 7b.), while the Life implies 
that Agrippa 11. was already dead (3591f.); and we 
learn from Photius (B2b2., Cod. 33) that his death 
took place in the third year of Trajan (A.D, 100). 
The probability is that the autobiography was an 
afterthought, which was appended to later copies 
of the Antiquities, in which the sentence contain- 
ing the promise of the Life (Ant. XX. 266) was then 
inserted for the first time. The immcdiate occasion 
for the production of the Life was the appearance 
of a rival history of the Jewish War by Justus of 
Tiberias, in which the writer aceused Josephus of 
being the real cause of the outbreak of the war with 
Rome (Vita, 340). Justus had written his history 
twenty years before, but, according to Josephus, 
had kept it back until the chief actors in the war 
were dead, when there was nobody to convict him 
of inaccuracy (360). The appearance of Justus’ 
work, with its damaging criticisms, was likely to 
endanger the sccure position which Joseplius had 
won for himself at Rome, and the earlier listonan 
of the war felt bound to defend himself. The Life, 
then, by no means answers to its name. It 1s not 
a complete autobiography, but simply an apologetic 
statement as to the actions of Josephus as com- 
mander in Galilee before the outbreak of the war, 
to which have been added a few details as to the 
earlier and later events of his life, by way of pro- 
logue and epilogue. The defence which Josephus 
mnakes against Justus is an extremely lame one. 
He has to admit the part which he took i organ- 
izing the forces of the country against Rome, while 
endeavouring to show that he was not in favour 
of the war. It is an obviously one-sided state- 
ment, marked by excessive self-laudation, and the 
brochure must be pronounced to be the least 
satisfactory of the historian’s works. 

4, Against Apion, a work in two books.—The 


title, by which it is ordinarily known, is ucither a 
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suitable one, since Apion is not mentioned until 
the second book is reached, nor original. It occurs 
first in Jerome. 
which may be original], are Περὶ τῆς τῶν ᾿Τουδαίων 
ἀρχαιότητος (Kus. HE iii. 9) and Πρὸς τοὺς “EAAnvas 
(Porphyry, de Abstin. iv. 11). It was undertaken 
as a reply to criticisms on the Antiquities, and a 
refutation of current attacks upon, and groundless 
prejudices against, the Jewish nation. It gives an 
interesting glimpse of the anti-Semitism of the 
first century. The writer begins by disproving 
the extreme antiquity claimed for the Greeks, and 
contrasts the discrepancies found in their writings 
with the carefully preserved and unanimous records 
of the Jews. He accounts for the silence of Greek 
writers with regard to Jewish history. He then 
proceeds to quote evidence for the antiquity of lis 
nation from Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldean, and 
Greek sources. He passes next to a refutation of 
the malienant and often absurd accusations brought 
against his country by Manetho, Cheremon, Lysi- 
machus, Apollonius Molo, and, the greatest 
offender of all, Apion. The object of Josephus’ 
most biting satire enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion as a grammarian and interpreter of Homer, 
but, from all accounts, he must have been a man 
of inordinate vanity, and a loquacious charlatan ; 
the nickname of ‘cymbalum mundi,’ given him 
by Tiberius, corroborates the impression which we 
derive from Josephus; he is best known as the 
leader of the Alexandrian embassy to Caligula in 
A.D. 38, which brought accusations against the 
Jewish residents in that city, and was opposed by 
the counter-embassy of the Alexandrian Jews, 
headed by Philo. Josephus concludes his work 
with an able and eloquent defence of the Jewish 
lawgiver and his code, and contrasts his concep- 
tion of God with the immoral ideas about the gods 
current among the Greeks. The book is, in short, 
an apology for Judaism, carefully planned and 
well worked out. The satire directed against 
Apion and the rest is pointed and lively, though 
sometimes, as in the allusion to Apion’s death (1i. 
143), it exceeds the bounds of good taste. The 
treatise gives us a higher idea than that we should 
form from his other works of the writer’s literary 
skill, and of his genuine patriotism and zeal for his 
country’s religion. A special value attaches to it 
from the numerous quotations from authors whose 
works are lost. It must have been written after 
A.D. 93 (the date of the Antiquities), but whether 
before or after the Life is uncertain. 

PROJECTED WoRrKS.—At the close of the 
Antiquities, Josephus, after promising ἃ brief 
autobiography, the Life which we possess, an- 
nounces his intention, God willing, of writing two 
future works: (1) A summary of the Jewish War 
and the subsequent history of his nation down to 
the thirteenth year of Domitian; and (2) a work 
in four books ‘on the opinions held by us Jews 
concerning God and His Being, and concerning the 
Laws, why some actions are permitted to us by 
them and others are forbidden.’* Neither of these 
works has come down to us, and there is no reason 
to suppose that either was carried out. But the 
work ‘On Customs and Causes,’ Περὶ ἐθῶν καὶ αἰτιῶν 
[Περὶ ἐθῶν καὶ νόμων or ἡ αἰτιολογία are other names 
which he suggests for it], appears, from the men- 
tion of the four books, to have been already 
mapped out in his mind, and was possibly begun. 
The project had been formed perhaps even at the 
time when the Jewish War was written (BJ vy. 
237), and there are frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier books of the Antiquities. The treatise was 
to contain, ¢.g., an explanation why the first day 

* It is unnecessary to suppose that Josephus contemplated 


Hes distinct works—one on the Being of God, and one on the 
BW. 
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The older designations, both of | 


| is spoken of as ‘day one’ (Ané#. 1. 29; cf. Philo, 


de Opif. Mundi, 9, διὰ τὴν τοῦ νοητοῦ κόσμου μόνωσιν 
μοναδικὴν ἔχοντος φύσιν); the reasons for the dress 
worn by the high priest (b/J v. 237), for the 
practice of circumcision (Azz. I. 192, 214), for the 
changing of the shewbread every sabbath (Ant. 
11. 143), for the various sacrifices (Ant. IIL 257), 
for the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats (Ant. II. 259); and a general rationale of 
Jewish laws and customs (Ant. Iv. 198). It is to 
be regretted that this project remained, apparently, 
unfulfilled. Such a work would probably have 
preserved a considerable amount of valuable tra- 
ditional lore, and put beyond a doubt the question 
whether Josephus was acquainted with the writings 
of Philo. At any rate, a comparison between the 
allegorical treatment of Scripture by the two 
writers would have been interesting. 

WORES ATTRIBUTED TO JOSEPHUS.—The so- 
called Fourth Book of Maeceabees, or Περὶ αὐτοκράτορος 
Λογισμοῦ, was attributed to Josephus by Eusebius 
(Hf iii. 10) and other Patristic writers. This 
rhetorical exercise has some points in common 
with Josephus; but that he was the author of it 1s 
disproved by the fact that 1t appears as an anony- 
mous work in many MSS, by differences of style, 
and by the fact that it is based on 2 Maccabees, a 
book of which Josephus shows no knowledge in 
the Antigusties. Thework, Περὶ τοῦ παντός [Περὶ 
τῆς τοῦ παντὸς αἰτίας, ΟΥ Περὶ τῆς τοῦ παντὸς οὐσίας], 
ascribed by Photius (δὶδὲ., Cod. 48) to Josephus, is 
of Christian origin, and its author is almost cer- 
tainly Hippolytus. On the alleged work of Jose- 
phus on the Seleucid dynasty, see above, p. 465°. 

111, THE BIBLE OF JOSEPHUS AND IIS TREAT- 
MENT OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE.—1l. Text.— 
In the Preface to the Antiquities, Josephus professes 
that his account is based directly on the Hebrew 
writings, implying that he has translated them 
himself for his Greek readers (Ant. 1. 5, ἐκ τῶν 
‘EBpatxGy μεθηρμηνευμένην γραμμάτων ; cf. X. 218, 
where his task is declared to be not to explain 
the difficulties of Seripture, but merely μεταφράζειν 
Tas ‘EBpaiwy βίβλους εἰς τὴν "Ελλάδα γλῶτταν). In 
reality this is not the case. The Bible of which he 
has made use throughout lis work is, beyond a 
doubt, the collection of Greek translations com- 
monly known as the Septuagint. The language 
of that version is constantly to be traced beneath 
the historian’s paraphrase: passages occur which 
are peculiar to the Greek version, and probably 
never found a place in the Hebrew (e.g. the vapid 
answer of David to Goliath’s question, ‘Am I a 
dog?’ Οὐχί, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ χείρω κυνός, 1S 17% [Ant. VI. 
186]; cf. also Ant. VII. 173 with 2 5 13%, And. VII. 
190 with 28 14%, Ant. vill. 17 with 1 K 27 καὶ 
ὥρκισεν κ.τ.λ.). The writer’s dependence on the 
Septuagint is most clearly seen in the use which 
he makes of 1 Esdras (including the story of the 
three pages, for whicli there is no Hebrew equiva- 
lent) and of the LXX additions to Esther. There 
can be no doubt that he has also used the Greek 
version of the First Book of Maccabees, not the 
lost Hebrew original. 

As to the type of Greek text which he has fol- 
lowed, Mez (Die Bibel des Josephus, 1895) has made 
a special study of the subject for the historical 
books from Joshua to the end of the Books of 
Kings. He has examined the proper names of 
Josephus and the positive statements which deviate 
either from the MT or from the LAX. The con- 
clusions to which he comes are as follows: (1) The 
text of Cod. B is never followed by Josephus where 
there is a diversity of reading. This statement 
is essentially, but not absolutely, correct: for 
instance, the answer of David to Goliath, men- 
tioned above (1 8 17%), ocvurs in b but is absent 


| from A, the Lucianic text, and the Hebrew. 
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(2) In Joshua, Josephus follows the Hebrew closely. 
(3) In the Books of Samuel he diverges from the 
MT and Codd. A and B, and agrees with the 
Lucianic text, whose errors he follows and whose 
lancuage he sometimes misunderstands. (4) In 
Judges, Mez does not arrive at any definite deci- 
sion.* Speaking generally, we may say that the 
LXX text of Josephus agrees most closely with 
the Lucianic text or that contained in Cod. A. 
The present writer tested the text of the Greek 
Bible of Josephus for 1 Esdras, and found that it 
almost invariably sides with the A text as against 
the B text (see vol. i. p. 762f.). In 1 Maccabees, 
where B is wanting, Josephus sides with δὲ as 
against A.+ 

Whether, and how far, Josephus used the 
Hebrew along with the Greek text has not yet, it 
seems, been ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 
There can hardly be a doubt that a man of his 
antecedents and education would be almost as well 
acquainted with Hebrew as with the Aramaic 
spoken in his day; but the indications that he 
made any use of the copy of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which he rescued from the ruins of Jerusalem 
(Vita, 418) are very shght. Practically, the only 
hint which he gives of a knowledge of Hebrew, 
and the only criterion which he offers us for test- 
ing the extent of his knowledge, is to be found 
in the etymological explanations which he appends 
to the Hebrew proper names throughout the narra- 
tive ; many of these explanations, however, where 
they are not easily deducible from Scripture, are 
probably taken from contemporary Midrashim ; 
while occasionally, as in the explanation of the 
names Μωυσῆς (Ant. If. 228) and “Ἱεροσόλυμα (BS 
Vi. 438), he accommodates himself to his Greek 
readers, and accepts incorrect,'or at best extremely 
doubtful, etymologies. See, on the whole subject, 
Siegfried, ‘Die Hebraischen Worterklarungen des 
Josephus’ (Ζ4 ΤΊ, 1883, pp. 32-52). 

2. Canon of OT.—Josephus, as we have seen, in 
writing his Antiquities, draws freely upon Greek 
books, such as 1 Esdras and 1 Maccabees, which 
were never regarded as canonical; and no hint is 
given that the information derived from them is 
less trustworthy than that contained in the can- 
onical books. In the opening of his work, using 
thetorical language, he declares that ‘the holy 
writings contain the history of five thousand years’ 
(I. 138; cf. xx. 2591ff%). But that he was aware 
of the distinction between canonical and un- 
canonical books is made plain by a well-known 
passage in the contra Apionem, which is of primary 
importance for the history of the OT Canon, and 
must be quoted in full. Contrasting the reliability 
of Greek and Hebrew records, he says (c. Ap. i. 
37ft.): ‘The writing [of the Scriptural records] 
was not within the power of all alike: nor is there 
any inherent discrepancy in what is written. It 
fell to the prophets alone to learn the events of 
the highest and most remote antiquity in virtue 
of the direct inspiration of God, and to record 
clearly the events of their own time just as they 
happened. It therefore naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily, follows that we do not possess ten thousand 
discordant and conflicting books. No; we have 
but two-and-twenty books, which contain the 
record of all time, and are justly eredited.t And 
of these, five are those of Moses, containing the laws 
and the tradition from the origin of man up to 


*It is to be noted that in this book Josephus transposes 
chapters 19-21 (the events leading up to the almost complete 
extermination of the tribe of Benjamin), placing tbem at the 
beginning of bis account of the Judges. 

The Hellenized forms of Hebrew proper names employed by 
Josephus are given in Dr. Redpatb’s Supplement to the Sep- 
tuagint Concordance (Fasc. i., Oxford, 1900). 
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{ὙΠῸ word θέα (‘which are with justice believed to be 


divine’) is an addition of Eusebius, J7£ iii. 10. 


the death of Moses: this period is little short of 
three thousand years. And from the death of 
Moses until that of Artaxerxes,* the successor of 
Xerxes on the throne of Persia, the prophets who 
succeeded Moses recorded the events of their time 
in thirteen books. The remaining four contain 
hymns to God and counsels for the life of men. 
But from Artaxerxes until our own time records of 
all things have been kept, but they have not been 
considered worthy of equal credit with the records 
of previous times, because there has not been the 
(same) uninterrupted succession of the prophets.’ 
He goes on to say that, although so long a time has 
elapsed since the Scriptures were written, no one 
has ventured to add to them, or to remove or 
alter anything ; and that all Jews from their birth 
instinctively regard them as the teaching of God, 
and are ready, if need be, to die on their behalf. 
In this statement the following points are 
noticeable. (a) In the time of Josephus there was 
a canon of Scripture which had long been recog- 
nized. The test of the canonicity of a book was 
its antiquity. The mention of Artaxerxes, who in 
Josephus (Ant. XI. 184) and the LXX represents 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, must have 
special reference to that book. Nothing later 
than its reputed date was regarded as canonical. 


~The 22 books of Josephus are generally taken to 


be: (1) the'5 books of the Pentateuch ; (2) Joshua, 
Judges+ Ruth, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, 
1 and 2 Chron., Ezra and Neh., Esther, Job, 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah+ Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
the 12 Minor Prophets (13 in all); (3) Psalms and 
Song of Songs (‘the hymns’), Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes (‘the practical precepts’).—(6) There is a 
tripartite division of Scripture, but not the ordi- 
nary Jewish division of Law, Prophets, Hagio- 
grapha. The second group of historical-prophetical 
books has in Josephus been increased by a number 
of books which the Rabbis placed among the 
Hagiographa. The Rabbinical arrangement 15 not 
chronological, nor based un the subject - matter, 
but is the result of the gradual growth of the 
Canon, and an indication of three stages in its 
development. In Josephus, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is one of subject-matter. Such 
an arrangement had already been attempted in 
the Greek Bible of which Josephus made use; 
but the exact division into groups of 5, 13, and 4 
books is not met with elsewhere. It was natural 
that Josephus, writing for Greeks on the historical 
records of his nation, should place together all 
the historical or quasi-historical books.—(c) The 
number of books is given as 22, not, according to 
the commoner Jewish enumeration, as24. Josephus 
is the only Jcwish writer who gives the former 
number, but it recurs in the Christian Fathers 
such as Origen (on the authority of Hebrew tra- 
dition, ap. Eus. HE vi. 25) and Jerome (Preface 
to Books of Sam. and Kings); the latter writer 
gives 5 books of Moses, 8 of Prophets, 9 of Hagio- 
srapha, and alludes to the other enumeration of 
24 books (see Ryle, Canon of OT, 221). The 
number 22 was alrived at by joining Ruth to 
Judges, and Lam. to Jeremiah ; and a fanciful ex- 
planation was found for it in the number of letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet (Origen, Jerome, ete.). 
It is curious that this explanation is confined to 
Christian writers; it seems to be of Alexandrian 
origin. The number 24 appears to be the older, 
but the relation between the two numbers is still 
obseure. The idea of equalizing the number of 
books with the number of Hebrew letters need 
not have produced the division into 22 books ; it 
may have been a later play of the imagination 
(Bull), possibly the invention of Origen, who 18 
the first to note it. In view of the parallels in 
* Or, according to another reading, ‘until Artaxerxes.’ 
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Origen and Jerome there can be no doubt that the 
number 22 in Josephus was arrived at by treating 
Ruth and Lam. as parts of Judges and Jeremiah. 
There is no ground for Gritz’s inference, that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs had not been 
received into the Canon when Joseplius wrote. 
See, further, Ryle, Canon of OT, 158-166, and the 
works of Buhl and Wildeboer on the OT Canon; 
also art. OT CANON in vol. ili. p. 607 f. 

In a passage where allusion is made to the writings of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Ant. x. 79) there is an enigmatical 
statement that Ezekiel was the first to write two books concern- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem and the Captivity. Two 
explanations have been suggested for the two books: (1) The 
prophecy of Ezekiel may have been divided into two parts, 
chs. 1-39 and 40-48. But the latter portion contains no refer- 
ence to the Exile. (2) The second book has been supposed to 
be an apocryphal work, from which are taken certain quota- 
tions made by Clem. Alex. and others which {are not to be 
traced in the canonical Ezekiel (Fabricius, Codex Pseudepiz. i. 
1117). Both explanations leave unexplained the statement that 
Ezekiel wrote first, @.e. before Jeremiah. Eichhorn and Bertholdt 
have taken the words to refer to Jeremiah, and a division of 
his prophecy into two parts. See Journ. Theol. Stud. iv. p. 
258 f. 


3. Additions to the Biblical narrative, mainly 
derived from Rabbinic tradition.—Josephus has, 
with a view to rendering the Biblical narrative 
more attractive to his Greek readers, diversified 
and amplified it by a large number of additions. 
These additions may be divided into: (1) those 
derived from Rabbinic tradition, (2) those derived 
from Alexandrian and Hellenistic writers on Jew- 
ish history, (3) those which are the invention of 
the historian himself. It is not, however, always 
easy to distinguish between these three classes, 
and the attempt to do so has not been made in the 
present article. Additions for whicli Rabbinic 
parallels have been traced are indicated by an 
asterisk. For a fuller treatment of the relation of 
Josephus to Rabbinism, the reader is referred to 
the article of Edersheim in the Dict. of Christian 
Biography, and to the works of Bloch (Die Quellen) 
and others.| Edersheim, whose profound study οἱ 
Rabbinic literature gives his opinion great weight, 
concludes that Josephus’ knowledge of tradition 
was, like his acquaintance with Hebrew, not more 
than superficial. 

We may begin by grouping together those addi- 
tions and explanations which consist in the identi- 
fication of places or persons, or in inferences deduced 
from bringing different passages of the OT into 
connexion. Among these may be named *the 
identification of the rivers of Paradise, Pishon= 
Ganges, Hiddekel= Tigris (so LXCX)=AryAdé (Ané. 
I. 88f.); *it was Nimrod, the builder of cities (Gn 
10"), who counselled the building of the Tower of 
Babel, to revenge himself upon God for the Flood 
(Ané. τ. 113 ff.); Dan was the name of one of the 
springs of Jor-dan (Anf. τ. 177); Abraham’s de- 
scendants by Keturah occupied Troglodytis (A né. I. 
239, 11. 213, where Gn 25° merely names ‘the east 
country’); *the daughter of Pharaoh who adopted 
Moses was named Thermuthis (Ané. τι. 224; Book 
of Jubulees ‘Tharmuth’); the injunctions in Nu 
19 about tle red heifer and the cleansing of one 
who touched a dead body are brought into con- 
nexion with the death of Miriam in Nu 20 (4 πξ. Iv. 
78 fi.); Mount Hor is identified with Petra (Avndé. 
IV. 82); the mother of Abimelech was named 
Drumah (Ané. Vv. 233; unnamed in Jg 8; the 
name is probably taken from that of her residence, 
Arumah, Jg 9"); the name of Jephthah’s burying- 
place was Sebee in Gilead (Ant. Vv. 270; ὅς 127‘ one 
of the cities of Gilead’; Josephus may have had 
another reading, see Mez, Dic Bibel des Jos. 16); 
Saul’s uncle (1 5. 1016) was Abner (Ané. VI. 58; οἵ. 


+ The present writer has not had access to the works of 
Duschak (Josephus und die Tradition, Vienna, 1864), Tachauer 
(Das Verhdliniss des &, Jos. zur Bibel und zur Tradition, 
Erlangen, 1871), and others named by Schiirer. 


18 14°);+ the mention of Joab cutting off the 
water-supply of the Ammonites (Ant. VII. 159) has 
apparently arisen out of the name, ‘the city of 
waters, by which Rabbah is called in 25 12”; 
the quecn of Sheba appears as the qucen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia (dné. Vil. 165); the prophet who 
prophesied against the altar of Jeroboam (1 K 13?) 
is named ᾿Ιάδων (Ané. VIII. 231: has this arisen 
from ἰδού in the LAX, καὶ ἰδοὺ ἄνθρωπος τοῦ θεοῦ ἢ) ; 
an anonymous prophet in 1 K 90 (91) 35. who fore- 
told the death of Ahab is identified with Micaiah 
(Ant. vitt. 389; οἵ. 403 and 1 K 298); and the 
‘certain man who drew his bow at a venture’ and 
gave Ahab his death-wound is called “Ayevos (Ané. 
Vill. 414; ὃ =Naaman); *the ‘certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets,’ who was 
persecuted by her creditors (2 lk 41), was the widow 
of Obadiah, who had borrowed money to support 
the prophets at the time of the famine (Anfé. Ix. 
47); Tarshish, to which Jonah was sailing, is 
identified with Tarsus in Cilicia, and the prophet 
is said to have been cast up by the whale in the 
Euxine Sea (Ané. 1x. 208, 213). 

Some of the most striking among other legend- 
ary additions are the following: * Before the Fall 
all living creatures spoke a common language 
(Ané. I. 41), and the serpent for his malignity was 
punished by the loss of speech and feet (Ant. 1. 
50; so /xdbelees, 111. 28, ‘and on that day was closed 
the mouth of all beasts... for they had all 
spoken one with another with one lip and with 
one tongue’; see Charles’ note; also the Targum 
of pseudo-Jonathan, ‘upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and thy feet shall be cut off’). Adam had 
daughters as well as sons (Ané. I. 52; Jub. iv. 1), 
Cain averted the punishment of death bya pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and was banished with his wife 
and lived a life of luxury (Ané. 1. 581). *The 
descendants of Seth invented astronomy, and left 
a record of their discoveries on two pillars of 
brick and stone, that they might not be lost to 
mankind in the flood or the fire which Adam 
had predicted (Anz. τ. 69ff.; ef. Jud. villi. 3, 
Cainan after the Flood finds an inscription which 
had been carved on the rock by the Watchers con- 
cerning the heavenly bodies). In Avn¢. 1. 118 the 
Sibyl is quoted for the statement that the winds 
were employed by the gods to overthrow the 
Tower of Babel (cf. Orae. Sibyl. iii. 101 ff.). Abra- 
ham’s knowledge of astronomy leads him to believe 
in one God (Ané. τ. 155 ff.); in Egypt, God by an 
insurrection punishes Pharaoh for taking Sarah ; 
while Abraham consorts with the most learned of 
the Egyptians, and teaches them mathematics 
and astronomy (Ané. τ. 164ff.). Potiphar’s wife 
selects for her temptation of Joseph the occasion 
of a public festival, from which she begs to be 
excused on the plea of illness (Ané. τι. 45). The 
interpretation of Pharach’s dreams was shown him 
in his sleep, but forgotten by him (Azz. II. 75). 
* The birth of Moses was foretold to Pharaoh by 
a, ἱερογραμματεύς, and to his father Amram by God 
(Ant. τι. 205, 217); his mother was granted an 
easy deliverance, and so the birth escaped detection 
(Ané. IL. 218). Moses’ height and beauty (Az?. 11. 
224) were a common topic in tradition (ci. Ac 7). 
*Josephus tells a story of how the child was 
brought to Pharaoh, and how, when the king play- 
fully placed his diadem on his head, the child cast 
it away and trampled on it; and how the ἱερογραμ- 
pareds detected that this was he whose birth he 
had predicted (Ant. τι. 232 1%; ef. the tragedian 
Ezekiel, ap. Eusch. Prep. Ev. ix. 440). But the 
most noticeable addition to the history of Moses 

+ The scene of a battle between the Philistines and Israelites, 


unnamed in the OT (1S 281), is given ἃ8 'Ῥεγᾶν (Ant. Vi. 325), 
This, however, as Mez has suggested, may be a corruption of 
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is the account of his * Ethiopian campaign (Ant. 
Il, 238-253). The Egyptians, whose country had 
long been ravaged by the Ethiopians, at God’s 
advice appoint Moses as their general. He, after 
ridding the country of the serpents which infested 
the line of march, gained a complete victory over 
the enemy, with the help of Tharbis, the daughter 
of the Ethiopian king, whom he marries, This 
account should be compared with that of Arta- 
panus (in Euseb. Prep. ἔν. ix. 4820), who is 
probably the ultimate source from whom many of 
the Moses legends are derived by Josephus. In 
Artapanus, king Chenephres envies Moses, and 
sends him against the Ethiopians, hoping that he 
will be killed. The war lasts ten years; Moses 
ultimately gains the affection of the Ethiopians, 
and teaches them to practise circumcision. The 
Rabbinical accounts (see Edersheim, Dict. Christ. 
Biog. iii. 456) are rather different, representing 
Moses as fighting on the side of the Ethiopians. 
The story in its various forms has, no doubt, grown 
out of the reference to ‘the Cushite woman’ whom 
Moses married (Nu 12). Murmurs against Moses 
are magnified into attempts to stone him (An¢é. II. 
327, ΠΙ, 12; with m1. 307 cf. Nu 14”). The pro- 
hibition to priests to marry innkeepers (An¢é. III. 
276, ef. Lv 917) is to be explained, as Edersheim 
suggests, by the fact that, in the story of Rahab, 
Josephus, in common with the Targum, translates 
ain (harlot) by ‘innkeeper.’ *Balaam is said to 
have counselled Balak to entice the Israelites by 
the beauty of the women of Midian, and so to 
draw them away from their religion (this does not 
occur in the narrative in Nu 24-25, but a hint of 
it 15 given later in Nu 9118), He foretells slight 
disasters to Israel to be followed by renewed pros- 
perity (Ant. Iv. 128 ff). As to Moses’ end, we are 
told that he was accompanied to Mount Abarim 
by ‘the senate,’ Eleazar, and Joshua; the senate 
was then dismissed, and, while the prophet was 
still conversing with Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud 
covered him and he disappeared in a ravine. He 
described his own death in Scripture, for fear that 
it should be said that he had been translated to 
God (Ant. IV. 324 ff.). 

For additional legal ordinances, we may note the 
injunction that the evidence of women and slaves 
is not to be accepted (Ant. Iv. 219); the forty 
stripes allowed by Dt 25% become, in accordance 
with the later Rabbinical practice, ‘forty stripes 
save one’ (Ané. IV. 238, 248; οἵ. Targ. Jerus. i; 
2 Co 1152 ; mention is made of the seven judges 
(Ané, Iv. 214, 237); * the sexes are not to exchange 
dress, especially in battle (Ant. Iv. 301; ef. Dt 
22°; Bloch refers to Na@zir 59a); the extraordinary 
statement that the Jews were not allowed to 
blaspheme the gods of other nations, or to rob 
their temples (And. Iv. 207; c. Ap. ii. 237), seems to 
rest on the ΤᾺΝ of Ex 22 θεοὺς οὐ κακολογήσεις 
(where the Targums render ΟΣ by ‘the judges’). 

Among additions to and comments upon the 
Scripture narrative in books outside the Penta- 
teuch, may be mentioned details with regard to 
Manoah and his wife—how they used constantly 
to visit the suburb (τὸ προάστειον) to pray for 
children, and of Manoah’s jealousy of the angel 
who had visited his wife (Ant. v. 276ff.). Solo- 
mon’s judgment is that both children should be 
divided, which excites the mockery of the people 
(Ané. vill. 31f.); the exorcisms which Solomon 
invented were still in use and efficacious in 
Josephus’ time (And. VIII. 45 ff); his road-mnaking 
is deseribed (Ané. vill. 187); his first deviation 
from virtue was in making images of oxen and 
lions (Anz. VIII. 195; cf. 1 Κα 7 1013). In the siege 
of Samaria doves’ dung was bought i place of salt 
(Ant. Ix. 62). Zedekiah disbelieved the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekie! because of their apparent 


discrepancy with regard to himself (Ané. x. 106). 
A. description is given of a wonderful palace which 
Daniel built at Echatana, which was used as a 
mausoleum for the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Parthia (Ant. X. 246). 

4, Omissions from apologetic motives.—J osephus, 
wishing to present the history of his nation in the 
best light, passes over in silence some of the less 
creditable incidents. We may note the omission 
of the selling of Esau’s birthright, the story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gn 38), the killing of the 
Egyptian by Moses, the worship of the golden 
calf, the breaking of the first tables of the 
Law by Moses, the story of Micah (Jg 17. 18). 
The suppression of such incidents as these appears 
certainly to be due to apologetic motives, although 
other omissions may be the result of necessary 
compression ; it must be admitted that some of 
the darker incidents in the picture are faithfully 
portrayed, though excuses are sometimes offered, 
as in the account of the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites (Ant. VI. 136). It is rarely that Josephus 
condemns an action outright, as he does in the 
ease of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter (Ant. 
v. 266). The most striking omission of all is that 
of any reference toa Messiah. The words of the 
LorpD God to the serpent, ‘It shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ occasion no 
allusion to ‘a future deliverer. Jacob’s blessing 
is entirely omitted, nor do Balaam’s prophecies 
eall forth any hint of a Messiah. If Josephus 
held any such belief, he at all events felt that 
the doctrine would have no interest for his readers, 
or perhaps we should rather say that he studiously 
avoided a topie to which, in the circumstances of 
his time, it would have been dangerous to allude. 

δ. Rationalistic explanations of the miraculous. 
—Out of regard to the incredulity of his heathen 
readers, Josephus frequently suggests that miracles 
recorded in the history may have been due to 
natural causes, or he apologizes for mentioning 
them with the plea that he is only faithfully 
following the Biblical account. The readiness 
with which he has recourse to such explanations 
must, however, raise a doubt as to his own belief 
in miracles. Thus he appeals in support of his 
account of the crossing of the Red Sea, which, 
he says, happened εἴτε κατὰ βούλησιν θεοῦ εἴτε κατὰ 
ταὐτόματον, to the similar incident of the retreat of 
the Pamphylian Sea before Alexander the Great, 
adding, ‘let every one think as he pleases as to 
these things’ (Ant. 11. 347f.). The Biblical account 
of the healing of the bitter waters of Marah readily 
lent itself to a rationalistic explanation (Ané. II. 
7f.); ef. the account of the healing of the fountain 
by Elisha in BJ Iv. 462 ff. (πολλὰ προσχειρουργήσας 
ἐξ ἐπιστήμης). The historian notes that quails are 
abundant in the Arabian Gulf, and that manna is 
still found in the region (Ant. III. 25, 31). As tothe 
wonders of Sinai, every one is entitled to his own 
opinion, but the story must be told as it is given 
in the Sacred Books (Ané. U1. 381). “When Elisha 
procured water for the three kings in the wilder- 
ness, he was enabled to do so by rain having fallen 
some distance away in Edom (4712. IX. 37, ef. 2 K 3” 
‘neither shall ye see rain’). The story of Jonah 
and the whale is given ‘as I found it recorded’ 
(4 πὲ. IX. 213f.). The same detachment from the 
narrative appears in the accounts of the deliver- 
ance of Daniel and his comrades from the ftery 
furnace (Ant. X. 214, φασί), and of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness (Ant. X. 218: Josephus only undertook to 
translate the Hebrew books). A famine in the 
time of Herod was due either to God’s wrath or 
to natural causes (Ant. Xv. 299). Sometimes a 
rationalistic explanation of the miraculous is put 
into the mouth of a participant in the actions 
described. Thus the Philistines attribute the 
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sufferings brought upon them by the presence of 
the ark to natural canses (Ant. VI. 9); the old 
prophet gives Jeroboam a rationalistic explana- 
tion of the rending of the altar and the withering 
of the king’s hand (ἀπέ, vill. 244); Elijah on 
Carmel bids the people approach to see that he 
did not conceal fire among the wood (Ané. VIII. 
340); Daniel’s enemies asserted that the lions left 
him unharmed because they had had their fill of 
food (Ant. X. 260). 

6. Prophecies in the OT.—Josephus is careful 
to note the fulfilment of prophecy, and especially 
to reconcile apparent discrepancies in the predic- 
tions of different prophets. From the fulfilment 
of many of the prophecies of Balaam, even within 
the memory of the historian, one may conjecture 
that the remainder also will come true (Ant. Iv. 
125). Zedekiah, son of Chenaanah, is made to 
quote the prophecy of Elijah, that Ahab’s blood 
was to be spilt in the field of Naboth, as contra- 
dicting the prediction of Micaiah that the king 
was to fall in battle against Ramoth-gilead, at a 
distance of three days’ journey from Samaria. 
The historian notes the accomplishment of both 
predictions (Ant, VII. 407f., 418). Zedelsiah, 
king of Judah, disbelieved the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because the former declared 
that he would be carried a prisoner to Babylon, 
while the latter said that he would not see Baby- 
lon. The statements were reconciled, as Josephus 
notes, in the putting out of the king’s eyes (Ant. 
Χ, 106f., 141). The fulfilment of the prophecies 
of Daniel affords a refutation of the opinions of 
the Epicureans (Ané. xX. 2771f.); he differed from 
other prophets in fixing a definite time, and in 
being a prophet of good things, and therefore 
enjoying popularity (Anz. x. 367). The spoliation 
of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes was in 
accordance with a prophecy of Daniel (And¢. xII. 
232), the building of the temple of Onias with a 
prophecy of Isaiah (Ant. XIII. 64; BJ vit. 432), 
In one instance Josephus refuses to reveal the 
meaning of a passage in Daniel, which he prob- 
ably took to refer to the destruction of the Roman 
empire (Ant. xX. 210). He holds that the gift of 
prophecy did not entirely fail in post- Biblical 
times. It was possessed by John Hyrcanus (Ant. 
XIII. 299), Judas an Essene (XIII. 311), Pollio 
(xv. 4), by Josephus himself (GJ 11. 399), and 
others. 

iv. RELATION OF JOSEPHUS TO PHILO AND 
ALEXANDRIAN JUDAISM. —Josephus only once 
mentions Philo, in a brief notice of the embassy 
to Caligula, which was led by the philosopher to 
oppose the counter-embassy of Apion (Anz. XVIII. 
257 ff.). He there speaks of him in the highest 
terms 85 ἀνὴρ τὰ πάντα ἔνδοξος . καὶ φιλοσοφίας 
οὐκ ἄπειρος. It is impossible to say whether 
Josephus was acquainted with the detailed account 
of that embassy which Philo has left us in his 
Legatio ad Gatiwm, or how far he was acquainted 
with the other writings of the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher. Had he accomplished his projected work 
on the Being of God and the Jlcaning of the Laws, 
we should be in a better position to estimate the 
extent of the influence which Philo exercised upon 
him. Indications, however, are not wanting in 
the early books of the Antiquities of an appar- 
ently direct dependence upon Philo’s writings. 
The following are the principal parallels which 
have been noted:—(1) The Preface to the Anfi- 
guitves and the opening of the de Opificio Mundi 
show a striking agreement in the sequence of 
ideas. Both works raise the question why the 
Mosaic code is preceded by an account of the 
Creation. Josephus expects that his readers will 
wonder how it comes to pass that his work, of 
which the main purpose is to record laws and 


historical events, has so large an element of 
‘physiology’ (ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον φυσιολογίας κεκοινώνηκεν). 
He explains that Moses, differing in this respect 
from other legislators, whose codes begin with 
contracts and the rights of man, considered it 
necessary, before laying down his code, first to 
elevate men’s minds by setting the highest of all 
examples before them and inducing them to con- 
template the nature and actions of God, especially 
as exhibited in the creation of the world (Avé. I. 
18 tf.). Philo begins his work with a similar con- 
trast between the procedure of Moses and that of 
other legislators. Moses did not commence by 
laying down commands and prohibitions, but gave 
as his exordium a most marvellous account of the 
Creation, in order to show the harmony existing 
between the world and the Law, and that the law- 
abiding man is a true citizen of the world. The 
unanimity of the Law and the universe is also 
expressed by Josephus (Ant. L 24, πάντα γὰρ τῇ 
τῶν ὅλων φύσει σύμφωνον ἔχει THY διάθεσιν). Josephus 
(I. 15, 22) and Philo both refer to the mythical 
stories which disfigure the codes of other legis- 
lators. (2) In the same context, Josephus, quite 
in accordance with Philo’s doctrine, admits that 
there is an allegorical meaning in Seripture as 
well as a literal (1. 24, τὰ μὲν αἰνιττομένου τοῦ νομοθέτου 
δεξιῶς, τὰ δ᾽ ἀλληγοροῦντος μετὰ σεμνότητος, ὅσα δ᾽ ἐξ 
εὐθείας λέγεσθαι συνέφερε, ταῦτα ῥητῷς ἐμφανίζοντοϑ). 
It is not often that Josephus in the Antiquities 
resorts to such allegorical explanation [that was 
reserved for the projected αἰτιολογία]; but there is 
one striking instance, where the tabernacle and 
its furniture and the various articles in the dress 
of the high priest are explained as symbolical of 
the universe and its parts (Ant. Ul. 179-187). 
This is quite in the style of Philo, who gives a 
similar interpretation of the materials used for 
the woven hangings for the tabernacle and the 
high priest’s apparel, in the de Vita Mosis, iii. 6, 
12, The details of the explanation are not abso- 
lutely identical in the two writers, but for the 
general idea Josephus is not improbably directly 
dependent upon Philo. (3) In Ant. 1. 29 an ex- 
planation of the use of μία for πρώτη in Gn 15 is 
promised in the αἰτιολογία. For Philo’s explana- 
tion, see de Opific. Mundi, 9. (4) Some of the 
explanations of Hebrew proper names are iden- 
tical in the two writers: these, however, may go 
back to an earlier tradition. (5) Some expressions 
with regard to the nature of God have the ring 
of Philo, or at least of Alexandria. Seec. Ap. 11. 
167 (ἀγένητον καὶ πρὸς τὸν ἀΐδιον χρόνον ἀναλλοίωτον 
«ον. δυνάμει μὲν ἡμῖν γνώριμον, ὁποῖος δὲ κατ᾽ οὐσίαν 
ἐστὶν ἄγνωστον); Ant. VI. 230 (τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον ὃν 
πολὺν ὁρᾷς καὶ πανταχοῦ κεχυμένον), X. 142, 278; 
ὅ. Ap. li. 284 (ὁ θεὸς διὰ παντὸς τοῦ κόσμον πεφοίτ- 
ηκεν) The four cardinal virtues of Greek philo- 
sophy are traced by Josephus, as by Philo, in 
the Mosaic cede (c. Ap. ii. 170; ef. Wis 87, with 
Deane’s note). But the indications which Gfrérer 
(Philo, 1881, ii. 8356-367) has found in Josephus of 
the Logos doctrine of Philo—in the account of the 
three angels who visited Abraham, the burning 
bush, and the pillar of fire—are fanciful and far 
from convincing. See Siegfried, Philo von Alex- 
andria, 1875, pp. 278-281. 

v. THE ALLEGED WITNESS OF JOSEPHUS TO 
CHRIST. —The passage on which so much has 
been written occurs in Ané. XVIU. 63f. ΠῚ. 3], 
and runs as follows: ‘ Now about this time lived 
Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one should call him a 
man. For he was a doer of marvellous works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure ; and many of the Jews and many also of 
the Greeks did he win over to himself: this was 
the Christ. And when, on the indictment of the 
principal men among us, Pilate had sentenced him 
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to the cross, those who loved him at the first 


ceased not [to do so]; for he appeared to them on 
the third day again alive, as the Divine prophets 
had declared these and ten thousand other wonder- 
ful things concerning him. And even now the 
race (τὸ φῦλον») of Christians, which takes its name 
from him, is not extinct.’ The passage stood in 
the text of Josephus in the 4th cent., as Eusebius 

uotes it (7# τ. 11; Dem. Ev. iii. 3. 105f., ed. 

aisford), and from that time down to the 16th 
cent. its genuineness was undoubted. Its exist- 
ence contributed largely to the high esteem in 
which Josephus was held by the Fathers. During 
the last 300 years a vast amount of literature has 
been written on the question of its authenticity. 
Very few critics at the present day accept the pas- 
sage as it stands as from the pen of Josephus; 
but there is a division of opinion as to whether the 
whole is an interpolation, or whether Josephus 
did make a brief statement about Jesus Christ, 
which was afterwards augmented by a Christian 
hand. 

(1) As to the external evidence, it is true that 
the passage occurs in all the MSS. But this is of 
comparatively little weight, as none of the Greek 
MSS containing Book xXvitl. of the Antiquities 
is older than the 110} century. The old Latin 
version carries us much further back, to the time 
of Cassiodorus (beginning of the 6th cent.), and 
the quotation in Eusebius attests the existence of 
the passage still earher, in the 4th century. On 
the other hand, it is practically certain that Origen 
in the preceding century did not find it in his text 
of Josephus. For, while he is aware of the passage 
in Josephus concerning James, the Lord’s brother, 
he says: ‘The wonder is that though he did not 
admit our Jesus to be Christ, he none the less 
gave his witness to so much righteousness in 
James’ (Conum. in Matt. x. 17); elsewhere Origen, 
collecting all the indirect evidence for Christianity 
which he can find in Josephus, is silent on the 
above passage, and again states that Josephus 
‘disbeheved in Jesus as Christ’ (6. Celsum, i. 47). 
This is a case where the negative evidence practi- 
cally amounts to a positive proof that the passage 
was unlnown. 

(2) The internal evidence is decisive against the 
genuineness of the passage as it stands. The style 
affords no certain clue: it is not markedly different 
from that of Josephus in this part of his work: it 
may be granted that the interpolator has done his 
work with someskill. But the contents are not such 
as Josephus could have written. He is elsewhere, 
as was seen, silent on the subject of a Messiah. The 
sentence ‘this was the Christ’ (ἦν, not ἐνομίζετο) 
can have come only from a Christian pen, and it 
is certain that Josephus was not a Christian. The 
same may be said of the phrases ‘if one should 
call him a man,’ ‘the truth,’ and the statement 
about the appearance on the third day. Zahn has 
adduced an interesting parallel to the first, of these 
phrases and the following words ‘for he was a 
doer,’ etc., from a Christian work, the Acta Pilati 
(quoted in Schtirer), The passage is out of place, 
and breaks the sequence of the narrative. It is 
interposed between an account of the disturbances 
in Judea caused by Pilate’s disregard of Jewish 
scruples (55-62), and an account of scandals con- 
nected with the worshippers of Isis and the banish- 
ment of Jews from Rome (65-84). The opening 
of XVIII. 65, ‘And about the same time another 
calamity disturbed the Jews,’ connects that section 
directly with the section about Pilate. The men- 
tion of Pilate has of course led to the insertion 
of the passage at this point. The fact that the 
passage interrupts the sequence of the narrative 
15 an argument for its spuriousness as a whole. 
Moreover, as Schiirer has pointed out, a careful 


analysis of the section, eliminating all that must 
be of Christian origin, leaves practically nothing 
behind. The theory of partial interpolation is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two other passages have to be taken into account 
in the discussion: (a) that concerning the death 
of ‘John surnamed the Baptist’ (Ant. xviii. 116- 
119), who is described as a good man who bade 
the Jews practise virtue and be baptized, and who 
was put to death by Herod because he feared that 
John’s influence over the people might lead to a 
rebellion ; (6) that concerning the death of James, 
‘the brother of Jesus who was called Christ,’ whom 
Ananus the high priest caused to be stoned (Ant. 
xx. 200f.). Origen refers to both these passages. 
There is no reason why the former should not be 
accepted as genuine. The style is distinctly that 
of Josephus [NV.B. the form ἁμαρτάς in xviii. 117]. 
The historian could refer to the preaching and 
baptism of John without giving offence to his 
Roman readers; he could not without personal 
risk allude to Messianic expectations at a time 
when the spirit of the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
the strength of which lay in those expectations, 
had not been completely quelled. The language 
of the second passage is not inconsistent with its 
authenticity. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the words ‘who was called Christ’ and 
‘he was the Christ.’ But since Origen, in referring 
to the passage (c. Celsum, i. 47), says that Josephus 
attributed the outbreak of the war to the putting 
to death of James (a statement which does not 
occur in our text), there is good reason to believe 
that here, too, there has been interpolation. This 
has taken various forms, one of which is that 
given by Origen. 

We conclude, then, that the passage about 
Christ was introduced into the text by a Christian 
reader towards the end of the 3rd cent., between 
the time of Origen and that of Eusebius. For the 
literature and an admirable discussion of the 
question, see Schiirer, GJV? 1. 544-549 (to which 
the present writer is largely indebted). For the 
passage about James, see 1. 581 ff. of the same work. 

vi. STYLE.—A few remarks may not be out of 
place with regard to the style of the historian, 
upon which there can be no doubt that he spent 
considerable pains. He tells us as much in Ant. 
Kx. 263; and, while he justly claims to have 
acquired a certain skill in the grammar, he con- 
fesses that long usage of his national language 
had prevented his mastering the Greek pronuncia- 
tion (τὴν προφοράν). Elsewhere, he tells us that his 
chief aims are accuracy and beauty of style (τὸ τῆς 
ἐπαγγελίας κάλλος), so far as this is attainable by 
the choice of words and their arrangement, and 
the use of other ornaments of speech (Ant. XTV. 2). 
His fastidiousness in this direction may be illus- 
trated by the way in which, while using the LXX, 
he regularly replaces certain words used by the 
translators by others of a more literary character. 
Thus he uses ἐσθής for LXX ἱμάτιον (-comds), ἐμπιμ- 
πράναι for ἐμπυρίζειν, κατόπιν for κατόπισθεν, νεανίσκος 
for παιδάριον, πέμπειν for ἀποστέλλειν, ὑπαντᾷν for 
συναντᾷν, ὑποστρέφειν for ἐπιστρέφειν. Similarly, he 
has taken the trouble to re-shape most of the 
sentences in the Letter of Aristeas, while retain- 
ing a good deal of the language. His Greek is 
almost entirely free from Hebraisms ; the use 
of προστίθεσθαι (like Heb. 0°) is the only certain 
instance which Schmidt discovers (de flav. Jos. 
Elocutione, p. 516). He tells us that, In writing 
the Jewish War, he employed collaborateurs to 
assist him with the Greek (c. Ap. i. 50, χρησάμενός 
τισι πρὸς τὴν Ἑλληνίδα φωνὴν συνεργοῖς), and no doubt 
he had similar assistance in writing the Antiquities. 
It would be interesting to know how far their 
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and vocabulary occur, partly due to the different 
sources on which he draws, partly perhaps to the 
advice of different συνεργοί, 

The most marked instance of change of style 
occurs in three of the later books of the Antiquities 
(XVII. XVIII. XIX.). Among the most striking of 
the phrases and uses peculiar to or characteristic 
of these three books, the following may be noted : 
a large use of the neuter participle (pres. aor. pf. 
fut.) with article as an abstract noun [e.g. XVII. 1, 
TO μὴ ἐπικοινωνῆσον ; 171, ἐν ἐλπίδι τοῦ ἀνασφαλοῦντος 
‘of recovery’: a list is given in Schmidt, op. eit. 
361-368 : the use is Thucydidean] ; a more frequent 
use of the optative [Schmidt notes that the con- 
junctive is absent from Book XVII.]; the use of εἰ 
with inf. in oratio obligua, of the Attic termina- 
tion -aro for -yro (Thucydidean), of ὁπόσος where 
ὅσος is used in the earler books, of ὁστισοῦν {παρ᾽ 
ὁντινοῦν, οὕστινας ΞεπιάνταΞ), and the phrases ἐκ τοῦ 
ὀξέος, μηδὲν εἰς ἀναβολάς (cf. Thucydides), and, com- 
bined, μηδὲν εἰς dv. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ ὀξέος. The departure 
in these books from the ordinary practice of the 
writer extends to the orthography. Whereas else- 
where Josephus, according to the MSS, almost 
invariably writes the Attic 77, in these books oo is 
the rule, and 77 is almost unrepresented ; it begins 
to recur towards the end of Book XIX., and in Xx. 
the two spellings occur in almost equal proportions. 
It must be added that in these books the imitation 
of Thucydidean words and phrases is more marked ; 
the writer has tried to reproduce the difficult style 
and involved periods of his model, with the result 
that he has often made his meaning very obscure, 
and the text has suffered much corruption. The 
subject-matter in this portion of the work is less 
carefully arranged, and there is not a single refer- 
ence to authorities. Schmidt (op. cit. p. 368) has 
suggested that the peculiarities of this section are 
due to the use of Nicolaus of Damascus. But the 
remaining fragments of Nicolaus do not contain the 
usages in question; traces of his style may rather 
be found in the books preceding xvul. The use of 
a single authority for this long section is out of 
the question, and the difierence of style is probably 
to be accounted for by the employment of another 
συνεργός and amianuensis. It is not unlikely that 
the work was laid by for some time when the end 
of Book XVI. was reached. 

An interesting study has been made by Driiner 
(Untersuchungen uber Josephus, Marburg, 1896, 
pp. 1-34) of the use made by Josephus of Thucy- 
dides as a model. The imitation is considerable in 
the earlier books of the Antiquities: from Book 
VI. to XII., and in XX., it is non-existent or very 
sight: in XIII.-xVI. it gradually increases, and 
reaches its climax in XVII.-XIx. It is not confined 
to the diction. ‘The narrative of incidents in the 
history of the Israelites has been heightened by 
touches from the account of the siege of Plata 
and the Sicilian expedition (cf. Ant. Iv. 55 with 
Thue. ii. 77, and Ant. IV. 91f. with Thue. vii. 89 f.). 
The Sicilian expedition especially has roused the 
Jewish historian to imitation. (See also Kennedy, 
Sources of NT Greek, 56f.; J. A. Ernesti, Odser- 
vationes Philologico -critice, ete., Leipzig, 1795). 
The style of Josephus has also been iniluenced, 
though in a less dosren, by a study of Herodotus 
(Schmidt, op. cit. 509 f.). 

Niese (Hist. Zeitschrift, Bd. 1xxvi. 207) remarks 
on the language of the Jewish War that it is 
‘precious’ (yewuAlt), and rich in poetical and rare 
words. ‘It is not the simple speech of the 
Atticists, but approximates to the overladen ful- 
ness of the Asiatic oratory.’ He finds the style 
of the Antiquities simpler and the poetical colour- 
ing almost wanting. ‘The same care, according to 
Niese, is not spent in the Antiquities on the avoid- 


ance of hiatus; in both works, however, the crasis | 


of article and noun (¢.g. τἀδελφοῦ, τἀσφαλοῦς, 
θοιμάτιον, BJ ii. 148) appears to be the rule. 

vli. EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS.—All pre- 
vious editions of Josephus have been supplanted 
by the great critical edition of B. Niese in 7 
volumes, containing a full critical apparatus and 
introductions on the relations of the MSS (Berlin, 
1887-1895). Niese’s only fault seems to have been 
a too great reliance on a single class of MSS, with 
the result that the true text is often to be looked 
for in the apparatus rather than in the text. In 
the manual edition of Niese, without critical ap- 
paratus (1888-1895), some corrections of the errors 
of the MSS have been introduced. On the basis 
of Niese’s work, Naber has constructed a recension 
of his own (6 vols., Teubner, 1888-1896). Niese’s 
edition is indispensable to the student, but that of 
Naber will also be found useful as supplementing 
and, to some extent, improving on the work of 
Niese. 

Each of the works of Josephus has its own 
separate MS tradition: the MSs of the two halves 
of the Antiquzties (I.-X., XI.-XX.) also have their 
own separate historics. Tor this history, and for 
the early versions of Josephus, it will be sufficient 
to refer the reader to the introductions to Niese’s 
volumes and to Schiirer, GJV? i. 95-99. With 
regard to the old Latin versions it need only be 
stated here that we have: (1) a version of the 
Antiquities and the contra Apionem undertaken at 
the instance of Cassiodorus (de Institutione Div. 
Lit. 17) in the 6th cent.; (2) a version of the 
Jewish War commonly attributed to Rufinus; (3) 
a very free Latin version of the Jewish War, 
which goes by thename of Hegesippus, a corruption 
of the name Josephus. The seven books are here 
compressed into five. The original is abbreviated, 
freely altered, and sometimes expanded: it has 
the appearance of being rather a new work than a 
translation. It goes back to the time of Ambrose 
of Milan, to whose pen it has sometimes, although 
probably incorrectly, been attributed. — Of the 
Life alone no Latin version exists,—There is a 
Syriac version of Book vi. of the War. 

Of English translations the most serviceable, as 
containing the complete works, is that of Whiston, 
revised by Shilleto (London, 1889-1890), but the 
revision has been somewhat carelessly executed, 
and the translation is not always to be relied on. 
An English version of the Var and the Life by 
Traill (London, 1862) is reported to be more 
reliable. 

LITERATURE.—The literature on Josephus is immense. For a 
conspectus of the more recent works, the reader must he 
referred to the very full hibliography given hy Schtirer, op. evt. 
i. 100-106, to whose work the present writer is very greatly 
indebted. References will there he found to treatises on many 
interesting points, such as the chronology and geography of 
Josephus, which have not heen touched on in the present article. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


NUMBERS, HOURS, YEARS, AND DATES.*— 


i, Numbers and Counting. Difficulty of fixing precise mean- 
ing of expressions. 
1. The ‘three days’ hetween our Lord’s death and 
resurrection. 
. The ‘three years’ and ‘fourteen years’ of Gal 118 
and 21, 
. The ‘fourteen years’ of 2 Co 122, 
. The ‘seven days’ of Ac 206, 
. The ‘twelve days’ of Ac 2441, 
ii. Tours of the Day. 
1. Varying senses of the terms ‘ hour’ and ‘day.’ 
2, ‘Hours’ inthe NT. The discrepancy between Mk 
1525 and Jn 1944, 
ili, Years and Dates. 
1. Dating hy the years of kings and emperors. The 
‘fifteenth year of Tiherius’ in Lk 3, 


Cn co iS) 


* Cf. artt. CuronoLoay or THE OT and CHRONOLOGY oF THE NT 
in vol. i. Most of the points dealt with in the present article 
concern the NT alonc, although some of the principles laid 
down, particularly in the first part of $ iii., will he found to 
apply equally to the OT. 
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. Dating by periodically elected magistrates. 
. Dating by priests or other officials. 
. Devices of historians for indicating important dates. 
. Character of the dating in the NT, 
. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucid, 
Actian, etc.). 
« The Beginning of the Year in current use. 
(a) According to Roman custom, year hegan 
1 January. 
(Ὁ) In Asia Minor and N. Syria, year hegan 
ahout autumn equinox. 
(ὦ In Southern Syria, year hegan about spring 
equinox, 
Literature. 


I SQoaeww 


i, NUMBERS AND CoUNTING.—Important results 
sometimes turn on the precise meammng of such ex- 
pressions as ‘six days afterwards,’ or ‘on the sixth 
day afterwards,’ and ‘he was ten years old,’ or 
‘when he was in his tenth year.’ There is a 
tendency in English to diflcrentiate between ex- 
pressions containing the cardinal and the ordinal 
numbers, so that ‘the tenth year of his age’ refers 
to the interval between nine and ten, while ‘ ten 
years old’ means that the person in question has 
lived ten years and something more. Sometimes, 
again, we find that, when the expression ‘six days 
later’ is used, the intention is not to reckon the day 
from which the period is counted as one of the six, 
whereas, when the expression ‘on the sixth day 
after’ is employed, the intention is to reckon the 
starting-point as one of tlie six (as, 6.0... ‘the sixth 
year after’ 1901 is 1906, but the phrase ‘six years 
after’ 1901 means 1907). Generally speaking, in 
Greek, Roman, and Greco-Roman usage there was 
no such difference between the expressions with car- 
dinal and with ordinal numbers; but both classes 
of expression were used and understood as we in 
English tend to interpret the ordinal form. The 
older and popular expression in English also did 
not, as a rule, recognize such a difference: e.g the 


idiomatic expression ‘this day eight days’ means ° 


the same day in the following week (the interval, 
e.g., from Tuesday to the following Tuesday), and 
‘fifteen days’ is still sometimes used to denote an 
interval of a clear fortnight. The following ex- 
amples of ancient usage may be cited :— 

Cicero (ad Fam. iv. 6. 1) says that Amilius 
Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia, lost two sons 
within seven days. Livy (xlv. 40) tells the story 
in more detail, that the younger son died five 
days before, and the elder three days after, his 
triumph over Macedonia was celebrated. Some 
scholars have remarked on the discrepancy be- 
tween these statements. But there is no discrep- 
ancy when the numbers are counted according to 
the ancient fashion. If the triumph was cele- 
brated, say, on the 14th day of the month, then, 
as Livy says, the younger son died on the 10th and 
the elder on the 16th; and, as Cicero says, the 
16th is the seventh day after that on which the 
first son died. 

Galba adopted Piso on 10 January A.D. 69. 
Then followed four complete days of sovereignty ; 
and on 15 January Piso, in a speech to the soldiers, 
spoke of the day as the sixth since his adoption 
(Tacitus, Hist. 1. 18 and 28), 

There are some exceptions to this usage; but 
probably all could be explained as arising out of 
the special circumstances. ‘Thus Tacitus clse- 
where speaks of Piso’s reign as lasting four days 
(ἰδέ. 1.19 and 48), According to our reckoning, it 
lasted five clear days, from 10 to 15 January ; but 
there were only four unbroken days of sovereignty. 

The general rule that has just been stated must 
be applied in interpreting the numerical state- 
ments in the N'T.— 

1. The three days between the Saviour’s death 
and resurrection are part of Friday (viz. the few 
hours that remained before sunset), the whole 
twenty-four hours from sunset on Iriday to sunset 
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on Saturday, and the few hours between sunset on 
Saturday and the early hour of the resurrection 
before sunrise on Sunday. 

2. The three years and the fourtcen years in 
Gal 118 2! inust be counted in the same way, the 
first and the last year in each period being only 
fractions of a year. Here the reckoning is com- 
vlicated by the uncertainty as to how St. Paul 
counted the years. Was he thinking of years of 
his own age; or years reckoned fron the day of 
his conversion as prominent in his mind at the 
moment; or years according to the common Asia 
Minor and N. Syrian reckoning, with New Year in 
the autumn; or years according to the 5. Syrian 
style, with New Year in the spring (like the Jewish 
sacred year); or years according to the Roman 
style, with New Year on 1 January? (see § 111. 7). 

The first two of these suppositions may be at 
once set aside as inconsistent with the ancient 
custoin of thought and expression: years were 
counted by St. Paul as beginning and ending 
according to the current usage, and any part ol 
the current year, however small, was counted as 
one year. It would be as unreasonable to consider 
that he counted the years as beginning and ending 
according to his birthday or his conversion day 
as it would be to consider that he counted days 
as beginning and ending according to the hour of 
either of thosé events. But the real difficulty lies 
in determining what system of years was ordi- 
narily used by St. Paul in thinking and counting : 
in other words, what day was New Year’s day in 
his estimation. 

The present writer is not aware of any argument 
justifying an absolute and confident answer to this 
question, But the general impression made by 
the facts stated in ὃ 11]. 7 is that St. Paul counted 
according to the N. Syrian system, with the year 
beginning about the autumn equinox. This gives 


the general rule (stated only as probable, not as 
certain), that, in reckoning the number of years 


salem began. é : 
is followed in this article, this would be about Aug. 


that had elapsed since any event, St. Paul counted 
the second year as beginning to run about the next 
autumn equinox: thus the interval between the 
event and the ensuing autumn equinox, however 
short, was reckoned as a year, and so with tlie 
interval separating the point down to which lhe 
counts from the last preceding autumn equinox. 

According to this rule, the conversion of St. 
Paul (assuming, for the moment, the traditional 
day, 19 January, to be correct) and his first visit 
to Jerusalem (which he says took place three years 
after his conversion) might have occurred in two 
successive years of the Christian era. In his way 
of counting, the first year would be at an end about 
23 Sept. or 1 Oct., after the conversion, the second 
year would end in the autumn of the following 
year, and any event in Oct. or later of that γοῦν 
would be in the third year. Thus, if the con- 
version were in January A.D. 31, the first visit to 
Jerusalem might have occurred in Oct.-Dec. A.D. 
32, or in the first nine months of A.D. 33. On the 
other hand, if St. Paul was thinking of Roman 
years, the first visit could not be earlier than Jan. 
of 33, and might be as late as Dec. of 33. Thus a 
difference of nearly a whole year might be caused 
by the slight difference between those two methods 
ot reckoning. 

3. The statement in 2 Co 12? is also interesting. 
Fourteen years before writing, St. Paul had 
enjoyed the greatest vision, and the closest com- 
munion with the Divine nature, that had ever 
been granted him. There is probably little doubt 


in the mind of almost all scholars that these words 


were written during late summer or early antumn, 
about six months before the last qomeney to Jeru- 
On the scheme of chronology which 
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or Sept. A.D. 56; and the year in which the vision 
took place would be, on the Asia Minor and N. 
Syrian system, the year ending in autumn A.D. 43, 
on the S. Syrian system the year ending in spring 
A.D. 44, on the Roman system A.D. 48 (see § 111. 7). 

4 In Ac 20% it is said that the deputation going 
to Jerusalem tarried seven days at Troas. As they 
sailed away from Troas on Monday morning, they | 
must have arrived there on the preceding Tues- 
day before sunset. Tlie journey from Pliulippi to 
Troas occupied five days, and therefore began on 
the Friday preceding. The five days’ journey, 
doubtless, included one day’s travel on Friday to 
Neapolis,* on Saturday they sailed for Troas, and, 
after a slow voyage (Ac 16"), they arrived prob- 
ably early on Tuesday. These dates may be 
regarded as practically certain. Now it seems 
also practically certain that St. Paul started as 
soon as the days of Unleavened Bread were ended, 
for he was eager to be in Jerusalem in time for the | 
Feast of Pentecost. In order to reach Jerusalem | 
he was dependent on the uncertain chance of 
ships ;t he had already been in Philippi for some | 
time, and there was no special need for him to 
prolong his stay for a single day after the Feast 
was ended. Every consideration shows that he | 
was bound to delay only for the festival season in 
Philippi, and to start immediately after. That is 
certainly the plain intention of the writer of Acts. 

The long detention in Troas, waiting for a pas- 
sage towards Syria, and the second shorter deten- 
tion in Miletus, show how uncertain was the 
course of a ship, and prove that St. Paul could 
not afford to spend any time in Philippi after the 
feast was ended. On the other hand, when he had 
reached Czesarea, and had only a land journey 
along a good road, on which the rate and time 
could be reekoned with confidence, he was able to 
wait several days, and go up to Jerusalem just 
before Pentecost. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that, in the year 
in which St. Paul went up to Jerusalem, Passover 
began on a Thursday at sunset, and the days of 
Unleavened Dread came to an end on the following 
Thursday atsunset. From thisit has been inferred | 
(Ramsay, δέ, Paul the Traveller, p. 289) that the 

| 


journey was made in the year A.D. 57; and the 
discussions which have taken place on the point 
seem to the present writer only to have established 
this result more clearly.+ 
5. There is much ditiiculty in St. Paul’s words, Ac 
24" “Tt is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worshipat Jerusalem.’ Thereckoning seems 
to show that it wasa httle more than twelve days. 
St. Paul reached Jerusalem after a journey, pre- 
sumably after sunset, so that, though it was only | 
next morning that he called on St. James, yet in | 
the reckoning both events fall in the first day. | 
Then we seem, at first sight, to have the following 
list of days and events :— 
Ist day. Arrival after sunset; visit to St. James 
next morning. 


2nd ,, First day of Puritication, Ac 21“. 
ord ,, Second ,, - 

4th ,, Third ,, " 

5th ,, Fourth 


53 


* No long detention is to be expeeted at Neapolis, where, 
doubtless, ships were to be found sailing for Troas every day 
(see above, Ὁ, 400, also pp. 584, 389); but still a eertain amount 
of time must have heen lost there. 

+ There were no pilvrim-ships (sueh as might have been got 
before Passover) sailing direet; and, even after a ship was 
found, its voyage might be broken at harbours on tbe way ; see 
above, p. 400. 

1 Divergent views are stated by Mr. Turner, above, vol. i, 
p. 420, by Prof. Bacon in Hapositor (1898, i. 123; 1899, ii. 351, 
4125 1900, ii. 1). The latter argues on the false assumption 
that the striet and narrow Judaie praetiee of the later reaetion 
against Roman and Ohristian seienee obtained also in the early 
years of the Imperial period. 


-mined in usage by tlie origin. 


6thday. Iifth day of Purification. 


Tth 5, Sith Ως - 
Sth ,, Seventh,, δ ν. ἂς 9157. riot; 
St. Paul’s speech. 
9th ,, Council, Ac 22”. 
Dream by mght, 99}, 
10th Conspiracy, 9913, 
»» |Journey to Antipatris begins before 
sunset, 23°), 
Journey to Antipatris continues by 
llth ,, + night. 
Arrival in Ceesarea before sunset, 23°*, 
12th ,, Detention in Cesarea, 2nd day, 244, 
13th ,, 29 29 99 ord, 
14th ᾽7 22) 23 35 4th 3) 
sth ,, με ae 5th ,, : trial. 
This list seems to show that fifteen days at the 


least had clapsed between St. Panl’s arrival in 
Jerusalem and the day when he declared that not 
more than twelve days had passed since he went 
up to Jerusalem. 

The explanation probably lies in Ac 217? “when 
the seven days (of purification) were about to be 
completed.’+ In the above list this is understood 
as implying that the seventh day had arrived ; but 
it may, perhaps, be taken as nierely iniplying ‘ the 
seven days of purification were more than half 
finished, and the men were now coming near the 
end of the period.’= This scems quite consistent 
with the fifth day, and in that case St. Paul would 
be speaking on the thirteenth day since his entry 
into Jerusalem; and we may understand the 
peculiar expression ‘not more than twelve days’ 
as meaning ‘the thirteenth day is not yet com- 
pleted and past’: this form of expression shows 
distinct analogy with the case quoted above from 
Tacitus (//ist. 1. 19 and 48). 


ui. Hours oF THE DAy.—1l. ‘ our’ (ὥρα, hora) 
is a word used in a considerable varicty of senses 
in the NT. The Latin hora was borrowed from 
the Greek (ὥρα), and was to a great extent deter- 
The Greek word ὥρα 
meant, in a very wide and general sense, ἃ distin- 
euishable period of time, a division of time marked 
oif by a beginning and an end, however vaguely the 
bounds might be indicated. Thus ὥρα meant, in 
the most general way, a measurable or estimable 
lapse of time; and this sense of the word never 
entirely disappeared, and is found in the NT, 6.0. 
Mk 6* (twice), where it is rendered ‘day’ in both 
AV and RV; Mk 114, 2 Co 78, where it is rendered 
‘season’in AV and RV. The ὧραι τῆς νυκτός and 
τῆς ἡμέρας in Xenophon, Alem. iv. 3. 4, are not the 
‘hours’ of night and of day, but the great 
‘periods,’ the watches of night and the forenoon 


_and afternoon of day. 


The most characteristic division of time indi- 
cated by ὥρα in early time was the season of the 
year; and the mythological Horai were personifi- 
cations of the Seasons. The use of the word in 
the sense of a division of the day, something ap- 
proximating to an hour in the modern usage, 
hardly begins much before tle end of the 4th cent. 
B.C. in the extant literature; but this quickly 
became the most cominon and widespread mean- 
ing of the word; and from some time, probably 
early in the 8rd cent. B.c. ouwards, the Greek 
word in that sense was adopted in Latin. The 
division, which was probably of Babylonian origin 


* Assuming for the moment that the riot broke out on the 
last day of Purifieation; but we shall see below that it prob- 
ably oeeurred on the fifth day. : 

+ The rendering ‘almost completed’ in AV and RY is too 
strong for the Greek ἔμελλον συντελεῖσθαι. . 

+ The Bezan text συντελουμένης δὲ τῆς ἑβδόμης ἡμέροις, wbieb is 
ineonsistent with our rendering, is evidently a later alteration 
Lo seeure a more preeise and definite sense tban the true Lukan 
text. 
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(Herod. ii. 109), was according to the duodecimal 
system ; and from an early time in the history of 
this usage traces occur both of a popular division 
of the period of light from sunrise to sunset (the 
natural day) into twelve parts or ὧραι, and of a 
scientific division of the double period of light and 
darkness from sunrise to sunrise, or from sunset to 
sunset (the civil or legal day), into twenty-four 
(twice twelve) parts. 

Hours of the latter class, one twenty-fourth part 
of the fixed and unvarying period, a revolution of 
the earth round its axis, were of absolutely fixed 
and unvarying length; but the words hora, ὥρα, 
were rarely employed by the ancients in that 
sense: it was only astronomers that sometimes 
spoke of these ὧραι ἰσημεριναί, hore equinoctiales, 
as they were called. In ordinary usage among the 
ancients, these words hora, ὥρα, had a different 
meaning, which arose out of the only means of 
measuring hours known and used in ordinary life 
by the ancients, the sun-dial. The dial, originally 
avery simple instrument among the Greeks, was 
improved, until it afforded a means of dividing the 
time between sunrise and sunset into twelve equal 
parts or hours. These hours were equal in length 
to each other during the same day, but varied in 
length from day to day. The earliest systematic 
use of this division into twelve hours among the 
Greeks is said to have been made during the 4th 
century before Christ. 

While hours of this new kind were in common 
and popular use, the astronomers found it neces- 
sary for their purposes to use the equinoctial or 
sidereal hours of ip ee length, which they 
calculated by means of clepsydre or water-clocks, 

There often occur in the NT examples of a system 
of numbering the hours of the day. The third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, as the main divisions 
between the four quarters of the day, occur very 
often. ‘Irom the fifth to the tenth hour’ Ac 19° 
(according to the Bezan text) is a note of the 
hours of lecturing in a public hall of quite un- 
usual and even unique character in the NT; ‘the 
eleventh hour’ (Mt 20%) is proverbial of the ap- 
proaching end of an allotted time. St. John uses 
the numbers with exceptional accuracy: ‘ the tenth 
hour,’ 14°; ‘the seventh hour’ (in a medical obser- 
vation), 453, 

The precise meaning of these expressions in cer- 
tain cases has been the subject of some doubt 
among NT commentators ; but there is absolutely 
no uncertainty as to the meaning in ancient pagan 
usage, and the doubts expressed as regards the 
interpretation in a few passages of Christian writ- 
ings are unnecessary. A certain amount of ob- 
scurity is introduced into the subject by the use 
of the word ‘day’ in two different senses: the 
period of hight from about sunrise to sunset is 
called the natural day as distinguished from the 
period of darkness or night ; a day and a night to- 
gether constitute the period of the legal or civil 
Day. In the following remarks we distinguish 
these two senses by the convention that ‘day’ 
means the period of light as distinguished from 
the night (Lichttag in German), and that ‘ Day’ 
means the legal period of a day and a night. 

According to our own ordinary modern system 
of counting time, the legal Day is divided into 24 
hours, and the hour is an unvarying and absolute 
duration of time; while the length of the day and 
the night are continually changing within certain 
limits (according to latitude), the day containing 
more hours and the night fewer at midsummer, 
and conversely at midwinter, while at the spring 
and the autumn equinox day and night are equal, 
and contain each 12 hours. 

There are only the seantiest traces of such a 
meaning for the word ‘hour’ in ancient times, 


and it never occurs in popular usage, though it 
seems to have been known to astronomers from a 
very early time. The length of tlie ordinary ancient 
‘hour’ varied continually from day to day through- 
out the year. The day, the period between sun- 
rise and sunset, was divided into twelve equal 
parts ealled ‘hours’ (Jn 11°). The division was 
marked by the progress of the shadow from line 
to line on the sun-dial; and the progress was 
more widely published in houses of a more preten- 
tious character by some such device as the blow- 
ing of a trumpet. In Trimalehio’s house (Pet- 
ronius, p. 26)* the trumpeter was an established 
institution ; and in the old German Imperial city 
of Goslar the same ancient custom was maintained 
by the public authorities down almost to the pres- 
ent time: not many years ago, and perhaps still, 
the trumpeter in Goslar sounded every quarter of 
an hour, for the division of time is carried out 
more minutely in modern than in ancient times. 

There is hardly any trace in popular Greco- 
Roman usage of any definite division of time 
shorter than the hour: ore momento, ‘in the 
motion of an hour,’ 1.6. the time that the shadow 
on the dial takes to creep from one line to the 
next, was a customary phrase for a brief interval 
(Horace, Sad. 1. 1. 16). Hence the word ‘hour’ is 
often used in the NT to indicate a point of time, 
where the more emphatic expression of modern 
language would require some such term as ‘ instant’ 
or ‘moment,’ eg. Mt 8% 9%, Mk 147, Lk 12% 4, 
Jn17!. But this usage may really be much more 
emphatic than it appears at first sight. The Latin 
word hora certainly, and perhaps also the Greek 
ὥρα, are often used in the sense, not of the period 
that the shadow takes to creep from line to line 
on the dial, but of the brief moment in which the 
shadow crosses the line. Bilfinger has conelusively 
proved, contrary to the opimion of almost all 
other scholars, that the latter was the more fre- 
quent sense of the terms in Latin, hora prima, 
hora secunda: these generally indicated, not the 
whole time which the shadow required to move 
from the starting-point at sunrise to the first line, 
and from the first to the second line, but the 
moment + when the shadow reached the first or 
the second line. Hence hora sexta is frequently 
found, and almost always has the precise and 
exact sense ‘at the point of noon.’ 

But Bilfinger tries to push too far the view 
which he champions. There are certainly some 
eases in which hora prima means the whole period 
from sunrise to the moment when the shadow on 
the dial reaches the first division. In truth, the 
ancients were far from being so accurate as modern 
people are; and probably many of them were 
hardly conscious of any difference between these 
two meanings, and used the term hora prima so 
loosely that they could hardly have specified which 
of the two meanings they had in mind. We ought 
not to try to make them out more accurate than 
they really were. Their vagueness in estimat- 
ing the divisions of time must be allowed for. 
They had never been used to measure time so 
accurately or so minutely as we do. They had 
no division shorter than the hour ; and they talked 
of the hours very loosely, making use chiefly of 
the prominent divisions—first, third, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth hours. The third hour meant little 
more than ‘during the forenoon’; and if an ordi- 
mary person, speaking of the third hour, were 
criticised and told that he should have said the 
sixth hour, he would probably have regarded the 
correction as too slight to be worth making, just 
as a Turkish peasant would at the present day. 
Modern peoples are so habituated to minute and 


* Of. also Martial, viii. 67, x. 48; Juvenal, Sat. x. 215 f. 
t Bilfinger, Der btirgerliche Tag. 
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aecurate divisions of time, and to preeise punctu- 
ality, that their thought and language have ac- 
quired a precision which is wanting in the ancient 
writers,* and which we must not try to force on 
them by strained interpretation. 

An example of the double meaning of the term 
‘hour’ isseen if Mt 20° be compared with Plutarch, 
Crass. 17. In the former passage ‘the eleventh 
hour’ is used metaphorically to indicate the last, 
point of time, the last line and hour of the dial, 
before the allotted time, viz. the day, comes to an 
end, and the opportunity is lost for ever. In the 
latter passage ‘ the twelfth hour’ is used to convey 
the same proverbial sense, as being the last period, 
which ends when the sun sets. St. Matthew 
thinks of the moment when the shadow crosses 
the last dividing line; Plutarch thinks of the 
interval that elapses between that moment and 
the sunset. The influence of Roman usage is here 
seen: dials and divisions of time seem to have been 
more familiar in the Roman time, and with greater 
familiarity eame the use of fora to indicate the 
point of time when the sliadow crosses the line. 

When hora prima or secunda indicates a point 
of time, it means the moment when the shadow 
reaches the line at the end of the first or of the 
second hour after sunrise; and soon. Hence, in 
this usage, hora prima corresponds in logical sense, 
though not in time, to our expression ‘ one o’clock.’ 

The length of the hour varied, therefore, accord- 
ing to the length of the day: it was about 75 
minutes long at midsummer, and hardly more 
than 45 at midwinter, while at the equinox it was 
exactly 60 minutes, like the hour in our modern 
eustom. This sense of the word ‘hour’ as a period 
of time is found in such passages as Ac 195 57,+ 
Lk 22%, Mt 2015 26%, Mk 14°7. In popular language 
the varying length of the hour is alluded to in 
such expressions as hora estiva. In both Greek 
and Roman times the conception of an hour as an 
unvarying period of time, the twenty-fourth part 
of the civil or legal Day, occasionally appears in 
books of a more scientific character, but never 
in popular literature or common life. 

The division of the hour into 60 minutes is said 
to be of Babylonian origin, and may have had an 
existence in scientific thought and astronomical 
calculations; but such a minute division played 
no part in poe life, never affected popular 
thought, and was not expressed by any word in 
popular language. The hour was the shortest 
division of time known to ordinary people, as has 
been stated above. 

In ordinary usage the night was divided, not 
into hours but into four watches, the second of 
which ended at midnight. The dial gave no means 
of dividing the night into hours; and the length 
of hours of the day could not, except with much 
trouble and careful adjustment (such as only men 
of science would be able to give), be applied to the 
night by such methods of measuring as the clep- 
sydra or water-clock, because the night hours grew 
shorter as the day hours grew longer, and eo- 
incided with them in length only at the equinox. 
But, by analogy from the expression hora sexta 
for ‘noon,’ midnight was often ealled hora sexta 
noctis (Ulpian in Digest. xli. 3.7 ; compare xl. 1. 1, 
xxvill. 1.5; Aulus Gellius, 11. 2.11). The Greek 
eorresponding expression is not found in the NT 
(probably not anywhere in strictly Greek litera- 


_ * The Jooseness shown by St. Luke in regard to time is noted 
in δέ, Paul the Traveller, p. 18, ete. 

+ In Ac 57 ὡρῶν τριῶν διάστημα must mean ‘the period of three 
hours’; it can hardly be, according to the usage described in 
the following paragraph, the interval that separates a line on 
the dial fron the third following line, because that would give 
a space of only two hours, according to the ancient way of 
counting the starting-point as the first. Lk 2259 must be inter- 
preted on the same analogy. 


ture), but the similar expression ‘at the third hour 
of night,’ implying the cnd of the first watch, 
occurs in Ac 23°." In Ac 16% ‘the same hour of 
the night,’ the meaning is ‘instant’ or ‘ point of 
time,’ as in the expressions described above. 

It is accordingly involved in the very idea and 
origin of the hours in common usage that they 
begin from sunrise, and that the first hour ended 
when the shadow reached the first dividing line on 
the dial; and soon. These hours are parts of the 
natural day, the Lichttag, and cannot be counted 
except as beginning with the day. The hours, as 
parts of the civil Day, were a totally different con- 
ception, which, as we have seen, never alfected or 
entered into popular usage and popular thought. 
Is it possible that those equinoctial hours might. 
have been counted as beginning from the point 
when the Day was considered to begin (though 
only in scientific work)? We ask, then, when the 
Day was considered as beginning. 

The legal or civil Day, comprising a complete 
period of day and night, was regarded as begin- 
ning from various points in the Hast and in the 
West. The Roman usage was the same as our 
modern nsage: the Day was reckoned as the 
period from one midnight, hora sexta noctis, to 
the next. In the Jewish and the Greek usage the 
Day was reckoned from sunset to sunset ; and it is 
in accordance with its Eastern origin and its early 
development amid Greek surroundings that the 
Church always reckoned the ecclesiastical Day as 
beginning at sunset. Bilfinger, indeed, maintains 
that both Greeks and Romans (except in matters 
of Roman law) counted the Day as beginning at 
daylight, either sunrise or roughly at dawn; but 
Unger has eonclusively refuted his arguments on 
this point (see his article on ‘ Tagesanfang’ in 
Philolegus, 1892, pp. 14 ff, 212 ff), allowing only 
that there was a Macedonian usage (traceable at 
Pergamos and other places where the Macedonian 
calendar was used), according to which the Day 
was eounted to begin from sunrise. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether those seeming cases of 
eounting the Day from sunrise may not have been 
simply caused by the ordinary popular custom of 
counting the hours of the day as beginning with 
the light. But however that may be, it is certain 
that no example has ever been quoted from the 
ancient writers in which the hours were counted 
as beginning from midnight. Though the Roman 
legal Day began at midnight, yet the hours of the 
day were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and the hours of the night (in the rare cases in 
which hours of the night were spoken of) only 
from sunset. In popular usage probably no night- 
hours were spoken of except the third, sixth, and 
perhaps the ninth, as the beginnings of the second, 
third, and fourth watches; and those expressions 
were used, not because there was any device in 
ordinary use for dividing the night into twelve 
hours, but simply by analogy from the three main 
customary divisions of the day. 

2. There has been among some NT scholars a 
certain degree of hesitation about accepting as 
absolutely and invariably true the principle that 
hours were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and some attempt has been made to show that the 
hours of the day were sometimes counted after a 
different fashion. This hesitation has been caused 
by the apparent discrepancy between Jn 19% and 
Mk 15%. In the former passage it is said that the 
trial of Jesus was concluded and the judgment on 
the point of being pronounced ‘about the sixth 
hour,’ and some more time was necded (but prob- 


*It is sometimes said that the Greeks had only three 
watches, the Romans four. This is an error arising from mis- 
interpretation of Pollux, i, 70. See Mr. Macan’s note on 
Herodotus, ix. 5, in his fortlicoming edition. 
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ably not long) to conduct Jesus to the place of 
execution and raise Him on the cross, so that the 
Crucifixion could hardly have been consummated 
before 12 noon. No other estimate is given by St. 
John of the lapse of time on that day, but towards 
sunset it was found that Jesus was dead already, 
though the other two sufferers were still living ; 
thereafter the body was taken away by Joseph 
and Nicodemus for burial, apparently just before 
the day was ended, perhaps about 5.30 or 5.45 p.m. 

In the latter passage, Mk 15”, it is stated that 
the Crucifixion was consummated ‘at the third 
hour,’ 2.6. 9 a.m. (modern time), and that at the 
sixth hour darkness began and lasted till the ninth 
hour, when Jesus dicd: about the beginning of 
evening, very soon after 6 p.m. (modern time, 2.e. 
sunset), Joseph took away the body for burial. 

It has been suggested (and the view is advocated 
by some high authorities) that St. John counted 
the hours as beginning from midnight, so that 
according to him judgment was pronounced on 
Jesus about 6 a.m. (modern time); then after an 
interval of three hours followed the Crucifixion, 
and afterwards darkness began (according to the 
Synopties) at noon. By this device all is shown to 
be in perfect harmony. It is urged that the dif- 
ference in the way of counting the hours was due 
to the fact that St. John wrote in Ephesus, and 
counted in this one case according to the fashion 
of Asia Minor as being familiar to the public for 
which he wrote. An example of this supposed 
Asia, Minor custom is sought in the martyrdom of 
Polyearp at the eighth hour. It is maintained 
that exhibitions of wild beasts, and executions by 
exposure to the beasts, ordinarily took place before 
noon (which is true),* and that therefore the eighth 
hour can only have been 8 a.m. (modern time). 

It is needless to discuss fully the case of Poly- 
carp; +t the facts show beyond doubt that his case 
was exceptional, and that he did not suffer until 
after noon. He was arrested near sunset at a 
villa at some distance from Smyrna (to which he 
had retired after leaving his first refuge in a villa 
near the city) on a Friday, officers having been 
sent to arrest him in compliance with the shouts 
of the crowded audience at the conclusion of the 
venatio in the stadium at Smyrna on that day. He 
was permitted to pray for two hours after arrest ; 
‘when the hour for departure arrived’ (that is, 
evidently, early on Saturday morning) he was 
conducted to Smyrna ; he was introduced for trial 
before the proconsul after the games in the 
stadium were concluded, because he could hardly 
have reached the city before the games began, and 
they would not be interrupted to allow the trial 
to proceed. It is clear that the games were over 
for the day when the trial was held, for Philip 
the Asiarch (who favoured Polycarp) declared that 
he could not reopen them in order to comply with 
the demand of the crowd that Polycarp should 
be exposed to the beasts. The games, of course, 
lasted more than one day ; but it may be regarded 
as practically certain that they would not be con- 
tinued after the fifth hour.t The interval between 
that hour and the eighth was occupied with the 
trial (for the forms of Roman law, even in a 
hurried trial, required some time) and the pre- 
paration for the execution; and the Jews, who 
could hardly have been present at the games on 
a Sabbath of especial sanctity, but who came in 
numbers to the trial, showed themselves active in 
procuring materials to burn Polycarp. Other ex- 


* See the full discussion in Friedlander’s Rom. Sittengesch. — 


iii. p. 391 (349); also Martial, viii. 67. 4, v. 65. 8. | 
t It is discussed at length in the Lapositor, 4th Ser. [1893], 
vol. vii. p. 220 ff. : 
{ See Expositor, loc, cit., and the article TyRaNnus, vol. iv. 
Pu Martial saye: ad quintam varios eatendit Roma 
ores. 


amples of martyrdoms which took place in the 
afternoon are those of Zenobius and Zenobia at 
Aigeai in Cilicia on a Friday at the ninth hour 
(Acta Sanct. 31 Oct. p. 263), and of Pionius at 
Smyrna at the tenth hour (Acta Pionit). 

In those exceptional cases the hour was remem- 
bered; but in ordinary cases the execution took 
place early in the day, commonly forming a part 
of the exhibitions or venationes. 

Thus the one example that has been most confi- 
dently quoted to prove the existence of a peculiar 
way of numbering the hours in Asia Minor turns 
out to be an example of the ordinary custom. In 
truth, the idea that in Asia Minor people counted 
the hours from midnight is even more improbable 
than it would be in other countries; for, as has 
been shown above, thcre are many instances of 
even the civil Day, as well as the natural day, 
being reckoned there to begin with sunrise. More- 
over, why should St. John in that one case count 
his hours from midnight? It is certain and ad- 
mitted that elsewhere he counts them from sunrise. 

The more closely the subject is examined, the 
more clear does it become that the numbering of 
the hours in popular usage always started from 
the beginning of the natural day. While the 
other kind of hours, the equinoctial, were some: 
times used in scientific calculations, there is no 
appearance that they were numbered. The very 
idea of numbering the hours is a matter of prac- 
tical convenience in cveryday life, and has no 
scientific character. 

It must be recognized that there is an absolute 
—and perhaps intentional and deliberate—differ- 
ence between St. John and the Synoptists: the 
latter declare that the Crucifixion took place 
about three hours earlier in the day than the 
former admits. With regard to this difference 
there arise several questions bearing on the sub- 
ject of this article Which Evangelist shows him- 
self most attentive and observant of details of 
time? what is the cause of the error which must 
exist on one side or on the other? what is its 
importance? with whom does it lie? 

here can be no doubt that St. John is more 
careful about recording points and details of time. 
The two disciples of the Baptist went to the place 
where Jesus was, ‘about the tenth hour’ (153). 
Why does the historian record such a minute and 
in itself valueless detail? Obviously, he was natu- 
rally attentive to details of time, and that one 
remained in his memory because he had seen and 
known. ‘About the sixth hour’ Jesus sat down 
on the well of Jacob to rest (4°), The official’s son 
became free from the fever ‘at the seventh hour’ 
(452), In these cases there is no intrinsic import- 
ance (as there is in the case of the Crucifixion) to 
make the time of day memorable. The time when 
they occurred is stated, because the narrator re- 
membered the details from personal knowledge ; 
and only a person attentive to time-notes would 
have remembered what was the hour at which 
each event occurred. 

While the question which authority is right 
cannot be discussed without a far wider estimate 
of facts and characteristics than belongs to the 
present article, yet the inference from the above- 
stated facts is in favour of St. John’s superior 
trustworthiness in any statement of time; and the 
long interval of three hours which the Synoptists 
place between the consummation of the Crucifixion 
and the beginning of the darkness seems improb- 
able. 

The cause of the difference in this matter les 
probably or certainly in the want of attention to 
the lapse of time on one side or the other. St. John 
shows himself distinctly more attentive, through 
a, certain personal character, whereas most of the 
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siniple country people to whom the Synoptic 
tradition must go back are very unlikely to have 
paid any attention to an exact estimate of the pas- 
sage of time, and may quite probably have erred in 
their recollection of the time. The reason for the 
difference lies simply in that inaccuracy in esti- 
mating and measuring the lapse of time which is 
observable in the thought and language of the 
ancients. The difference in opinion is not due 
to correct memory being obscured in the lapse 
of time; it dates from the event, and would be 
found in accounts written at the time, if witnesses 
of yarious character had been then ordered to 
state their impressions in writing. 

As to the degree of importance to be attached 
to the contradiction between the witnesses, 1b is 
evident from the general considerations already 
stated that there is no importance in such a 
difference of recollection. ‘Three events occurred 
successively during the day: the memory of most 
of the witnesses marked the sequence by record- 
ing that they occurred respectively at the third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, the only three 
divisions which the popular mind was used to 
note. But those three divisions were by most 
people used vaguely and roughly, without any 
accurate estimate of the precise hour indicated 
on the dial; and so it was in this case. The 
people who assigned the time of the Crucifixion as 
the third hour would have probably been much 
surprised if any one had in their presence used 
their testiniony to pin down the event to an exact 
hour. Their thought and mind were not trained 
to such accuracy, they saw no importance in being 
accurate, and they were from habit not capable of 
even attempting to be accurate in respect of the 
lapse of time. The sixth hour, as being midday, 
was better marked than any other; but even in 
regard to it we must allow considerable latitude 
when ordinary persons speak of it. St. John alone 
in the NT stands out as habitually careful and 
accurate in this respect. The distinction between 
him and the other NT writers on this point is like 
the difference between Romans and Greeks. The 
Greeks made little use of the hours, and spoke 
little about them. The Romans used the hours 
in all departments of life, regulated their business 
and private life by them, and spoke frequently 
about them. St. John stood on the Roman plane. 


ili, YEARS AND Datrs.—A convenient and 
practically useful system of chronology was de- 
veloped only very slowly in the ancient world. 

1. Dating by the years of kings and emperors.— 
In countries governed by monarchs, the custom of 
dating by the years of the current reign was 
natural and widespread. Such a system was of 
course contined almost absolutely to the Innits of 
the monarchy. Beyond those limits it could hardly 
be used, or understood, or verified. Even witlin 
those limits it had many practical disadvantages 
for historical purposes. For instance, a considcr- 
able amount of trouble was often needed to dis- 
cover the meaning and value of dates in past time ; 
as amongst ourselves it would not be obvious, 
without some trouble, what interval elapsed be- 
tween the fifteenth year of George ΠΤ. and the 
third year of Victoria. The difficulties of this 
method are of course not so serious in contem- 
porary dating: while a sovereign is reigning, the 
years of his reign, from whatever day it began, 
would be familiar to all the people, but after his 
death hardly any one remembers the exact limits 
of his reign. 

The ditliculty is increased by the fact that a king 
reigns not for an exact number of years, but for a 
period that must be reckoned by years, months, 
and days. If his first year is counted as running 
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from the day of lis accession, his last year is a 
broken one; and his successor’s reign has to be 
counted as beginning from a different date. Thus 
a literal reckoning by the exact years of each king’s 
reign becomes chronologically so complicated as te 
be extremely unwieldy and practically impossible. 

Some moditication was therefore commonly in- 
troduced for chronological purposes in this method 
of reckoning. The years of each king’s reign were 
counted according to the current and recognized 
system of years, and not according to the day 
when the reign began: either the first year of the 
monarch was reckoned as ending with the last day 
of the current year (so that this nominal first year 
of his reign night last in reality only a few days 
or months), or the last year of the former monarch 
was counted as running up to the end of the year 
in which he died, and the first year of the new 
monarch was counted as beginning only with the 
first day of the local year next after he ascended 
the throne, or some other device of that kind 
was adopted in order to facilitate chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus either the first year of Queen Victoria 
would have to be reckoned as endimg on 3] Dec. 
1837, and her sixty-fifth year would be running at 
the time of her death in the beginning of 1901: 
but in that case the rest of the year 1901 would be 
reckoned by subsequent chronologists as the first 
year of Edward ViI., and in historical chronology 
18387 would be called as a whole the first of Victoria 
and 1901 the first of Edward vil. : or clse the whole 
of 1837 would have to be reckoned to William Iv., 
1838 would be the first year of Victoria, and 190] 
would be her sixty-fourth, and would, as a whole, 
be reckoned as the last year of her reign. When- 
ever possible, it is desirable to investigate each 
writer’s practice from his own writings. But, of 
the two alternative methods which have just been 
stated, the former was, on the whole, the more 
frequent and ordinary rule, and the one which 
must, in cases of doubt, be supposed to have been 
followed, as most likely to have been the practice 
of the writer in question. 

On the other hand, in dating by years of the 
emperors, it is obvious that in Egypt the latter 
method was often practised, and many persons 
continued to date documents by the emperor who 
had been im office at the beginning of the year, 
even though his successor had already been in 
power for many months ; see above, p. 379” (where 
many of the cases alluded to are probably due, 
not entirely to ignorance, but to the idea that the 
whole current local year should be reckoned to the 
emperor in whose name it had begun). 

Practical convenience dictated the rule, and it 
may be regarded as universally observed that 
when ordinary persons spoke of a series of years 
they meant, and were understood by every one to 
mean, the current years of the country or State 
to which they belonged, and not years reckoned 
from some arbitrary epoch, such as the birth of 
an individual or the accession of a sovereign. 
Thus, in Egypt, the universal way of counting the 
years of the Roman emperors is known to have 
been according to the Egyptian year beginning on 
1 Thoth (30 August). Similarly, we may be sure 
that in Syria people counted in ordinary usage 
according to the eurrent local year (on which see 
§ i). 7). 

There was no fixed and universal rule among 
chronologists regulating their practice in this 
respect; and the custom of each ancient writer 
should as far as possible be determined separ- 
ately from a special study of his method. Many 
errors have been made by wodern writers owing 
to misinterpretation of chronological statements 
For example, in the 
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reign of Claudius, the dates (so important for NT 
chronology) of the great famine (Ac 12°) and of 
the edict expelling the Jews from Rome (Ac 18?) 
have been assigned to the fourth and ninth years 
of his reign. Now Claudius began to reign on 
25 Jan. A.D. 41, and many writers have forthwith 
assumed that his fourth year ran from 25 Jan. 44 
to 24 Jan. 45, and his ninth from 25 Jan. 49 to 24 
Jan. 50. But that assumption is certainly wrong. 
We must first ask who is the authority responsible 
for the date, and what was his way of counting 
Claudius’ years. Did he follow the Roman official 
reckoning of years of the reign, or did he follow any 
of the chronologists’ methods? The authority is 
Orosius ; and it is clear that he followed the method 
which reckoned A.D. 41 as the last year of Caligula 
and 42 as the first year of Claudius.* Hence his 
authority (such as it is) places the great famine 
in A.D. 45, and the edict expelling the Jews from 
Rome in A.D. 50. Ultimately, the value of his 
evidence depends entirely on the older authority 
or authorities on whom he was dependent: that 
is a topic that has to be treated by a careful com- 
parative study of his account of the period as a 
whole. What concerns us here is that it is wrong 
to quote his evidence in favour of placing those 
events in A.D. 44 and 49. 

It lies outside of the limits of this article to in- 
vestigate the practice of the more scientific chrono- 
logists, which was not absolutely uniform. But so 
much is certain: the modern fashion of counting 
a sovereign’s years from the day of his predecessor’s 
death and his own accession was not followed by 
chronologists or historians in ancient times; and 
the reason lies in the hopeless eumbrousness of 
that method of reckoning. Such ‘dynastic’ years, 
as they may be termed, were hardly thought of or 
reckoned by the ancients. Current years, accord- 
ing to local usage, alone were taken into account. 

The official Roman practice in reckoning the 
years of an emperor’s reign varied. It was cer- 
tainly not determined by scientific considerations 
of chronological convenience, and probably de- 
pended greatly on the choice or caprice of indi- 
vidual emperors. In general, the only part of 
the official description or titles of the reigning 
emperor that gave a clue to the length of his 
reign was the number of times that he had held 
the tribunician authority,+ which was apparently 
chosen by Augustus as the characteristic feature 
and the fundamental element in his tenure of 
authority. The real foundation of his power, of 
course, lay in his command of the legions. That, 
however, was too harsh and repellent a feature ; 
and in B.C. 23, after years of hesitation, during 
which he governed as triumvir by extraordinary 
appointment (for periods of five years, beginning 
from B.C. 42), or as consul by annual election 
(B.C. 31-23), he finally preferred to have the tribu- 
nician authority as Champion of the Commons 
conferred on him; and henceforth in his formal 
list of titles the number of years during which 
he had held that office was stated as being equi- 
valent to the years of his reign. The custom was 
continued by subsequent emperors. 

* This is pointed out by the present writer in St. Paul the 
Traveller (pp. 68, 254), where it is explained as due to a faulty 
reckoning of the years of Claudius; but in Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem? p, 223, the right explanation is given that Orosius 
(or the older writer from whom he borrowed) reckoned inten- 
tionally after that fashion. We need not ask what was the 
New Year’s Day in Orosius’ reckoning : it was certainly late in 
our year, St. Pawl the Traveller, p. 68. 

¢ This number is always stated in the title (except in the 
abbreviated titles on coins): trzb. pot. alone means the first 
year of the authority of the emperor in question. The consul- 
ships and the imperatorial salutations were also expressed 
numerically in his title ; but the number gave no clue to the 
length of his reign. For example, the eleventh consulship of 


Augustus was in B.c. 23, but he continued to be called ‘ Consul 
xl.’ till B.c. 5, when his twelfth consulship began. 


Most of the emperors of the Ist cent. reckoned 
their years of tribunician authority from the day 
on which it had first been conferred on them, and 
disregarded the day on which their predecessor 
died, and on which their reign practically began. 
The theory was that their legal anthority began 
when the people conferred on them tribunician and 
other powers, and thus made them Champion of 
the Commons, with the powers to make their 
championship effective. The later view, which 
makes dynastic succession the criterion, did not 
rule in the Roman practice of the Ist cent. and 
even later; and there is absolutely no justification 
for the common modern view, that the years of an 
emperor were counted in that century from the 
day of his predecessor’s death. 

According to this official Roman view— 

The years of Augustus began 27 June. 


%3 »  Liberius - 


3) 

Ἂ » Caligula » 18 March. 

ay » Claudius ,, 25 January. 

er » Nero », 18 October (till 
A.D. 60). 

is »  Wespasian ,, 1 July. 


Titus Ἧ -- 
i" » Domitian ,, 13 September. 
Nero’s and Domitian’s days coincided with those 
of their predecessor’s death. Claudius’ day was 
one day later than Caligula’s death, Caligula’s 
was two days later than Tiberius’ death, and 
the other four had no connexion whatsoever witli 
their predecessor’s death. 

Nero, in A.D. 60, introduced a new way of 
counting his own reign, and made the change 
retrospective. His seventh year had begun on 
13 October in that year, but he ordered that his 
eighth year should begin on 10 December A.D. 60 
(for the old Republican rule was that the 'Tribunes 
of the Commons entered office always on 10 De- 
cember). Hence he was officially in the fifteenth 
year of his reign when he died on 9 June A.D. 68 
(though according to our modern way of counting, 
by which many scholars interpret the chronological 
statements of the ancients, his fourteenth year was 
then still unfinished). But this way of counting 
the years of the reign from 10 December was not 
imitated by any of the Ist cent. emperors except 
Nerva and Trajan from the year 97 onwards, and 
could not have had any possible influence on NT 
usage. 

2. From this follows a conclusion extremely im- 
portant for NT chronology. There is no justifica- 
tion in Roman official usage for the view that 
when St. Luke (31) mentioned the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius he was counting from the death of 
Augustus on 19 August A.D. 14, and meant the 
12 months that began on 19 Aug. A.D. 28. We have 
previously seen that neither ordinary contemporary 
usage, nor the more scientific usage of chronolo- 
gists, permits such an interpretation.* We must 
therefore conclude that, whatever St. Luke may 
have meant, he certainly did not mean the year 
19 August A.D. 28 to 18 August A.D. 29. Yet the 
majority of modern writers assume as self-evident 
that that interpretation (which is founded only on 
modern custom and prejudice) must be what St. 
Luke had in mind. The question now is what 
bearing the special subject of this article has on 
the interpretation of that important date. 

It may be regarded as practically certain that 
the custom of dating by the years of the reigning 
Roman emperor originated, not in Rome but in the 
Eastern provinces; and hence such dates are to 
be interpreted by Eastern, not by Roman, usage. 
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*They would consider that his reign began on 19 August, 
but that his first year ended at the conclusion of the current 
local year (which in many places would be on 22 or 30 Sep- 
tember). 
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The Roman fashion of dating by consuls persisted 
in Rome far through the Imperial time; and so, 
e.g., the Annals of ‘Tacitus are arranged in strictly 
annalistic order, year by year, according to con- 
suls, and not by years of the emperors. The pre- 
valent method of counting in the Eastern provinces 
was a mixture of the dynastic method with the 
reckoning according to local years: as a general 
rule, the years of each emperor were counted ac- 
cording to the current loeal years, but his reign 
was considered to begin at the death of his pre- 
decessor. According to that method the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius would be the year beginning in 
spring A.D. 28, or in autumm A.D. 27, according as 
the local year began in spring or in autumn.* 
There were, however, some exceptions to this rule 
about the beginning of the reign, caused chiefly 
by collegiate government. Thus, in Egypt, the 
reign of Commodus, who had been colleacue of his 
father, M. Aurelius, for some years, was counted 
continuously with his father’s, as if there had 
been an unbroken rule from A.D. 161 to 192. Now, 
there were in the Ist cent. two emperors—Tiberius 
and Titus—who reigned for a time as colleagues 
of their predecessors. In their strictly official 
style, both counted their years of tribunician 
authority from a point long anterior to their 
predecessors’ death. Bunt Tiberius’ tribunician 
authority was interrupted and remained in abey- 
ance for a good many years, hence it was impos- 
sible to count the years of his reign from the 
first of his tribunician authority. ‘There was, 
however, a second cecasion when he was assumed 
as colleaene of his predecessor with power over 
all the armies in all the provinces. ‘This was a 
few days or weeks before 16 January A.D. 12, 
when, on his return from Pannonia, he celebrated 
his triumph. LBefore his arrival, probably at the 
meeting held in ordinary course on | January, 
the Senate had conferred on him those great 
powers; and it has been suggested with much 
plausibility that St. Luke (3!) considered his reign 
as beginning from that day, when he became col- 
league of Augustus, so far as the provinces and 
all provincial administration were concerned. If, 
as many hold on other grounds to be probable, 
St. Luke was writing under Titus, who counted 
his years from his colleriate appointment, there 
would be an Imperial contemporary analogy 
prompting the historian to this way of count- 
ing Tiberius’ years. 

One must take into account that, in the case 
both of Tiberius and of Augustus, it was ex- 
tremely ditiicult to tell from what date their 
power ought to be counted as begimning. In both 
cases there were several different dates which 
might, with almost equal plausibihty, be taken 
as the commencement of their reigns, while 
Roman custom (as we have seen) forbade that 
either reign should be counted as beginning from 
the death of the preceding ruler, the day which 
modern custom prefers. 

It is therefore impossible to arrive, on the 
ground of custom or etiquette, at any sure con- 
clusion about the sense that should be attached to 
the date in Lk 3'; and the meaning can be deter- 
mined only by the general chronology of the life 
of Christ, which is not within the scope of this 
article. In this place there is only one further 
remark tomake. St. Luke counted according to 
current years: but what, in his case, are to be 
understood as current years? He was certainly 
influenced in various ways by Roman feeling, 
but it seems highly improbable that he would 
count according to the Roman year; and there are 
absolutely no other facts mentioned in his writings 

* Jt will be argued in the sequel that the local year probably 


began at or soon after the auturnn equinox. 
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to show with certainty what was his custom in 
respect of chronological reckoning. He was, how- 
ever, Greek, and it seems improbable that he used 
any kind of year other than the Macedonian, Ana- 
tolian, and North Syrian, beginning at or near the 
autumn equinox. Ii we may start from this strong 
presumption, the fifteentli year of Tiberius began 
in autumn A.D. 25 or A.D. 27 (in the latter case 
year 1 of Tiberius would last only from 19 Aug. to 
22 or 30 Sept. A.D. 14). 

The passage isencumbered by another difficulty. 
The call of John the Baptist took place in that 
lifteenth year ; but what relation does the call bear 
to the baptizing of Jesus, or, in other words, how 
long had John’s preaching lasted before Jesus came 
to be baptized? Jt seems probable that the call of 
John and the coming of Jesus are to be placed 
within that fifteenth year, for otherwise the dating, 
which is here stated in such careful detail, would 
be valueless. But when an ancient historian speci- 
hes a date so elaborately as St. Luke does in this 
case, his object (as we shall see*) is to fix chrono- 
logically a critical event according to which the 
rest of the history is to be grouped. 

Moreover, the narrative distinetly gives the im- 
pression that Jesus was one of John’s early hearers. 
The baptism of Jesus in the Jordan belongs prob- 
ably to the late winter season, as Lewin has 
shown;7t and the call of John then must have 
taken place in the late autumn immediately pre 
ceding. The ancient customs of reckoning seem 
to leave only two possibilities: Jesus was baptized 
by John either in the beginning of A.D. 26 or in 
the beginning of A.D. 28, according as Tiberius’ 
reign is counted as beginning from his collegiate 
power or dynastically from the death of Angustus. 

2. Dating by periodically elected magistrates.— 
Far more difficult than the date according to thie 
years of monarchs was the custom of dating by 
eponymous magistrates, which was introduced by 
the proud self-consciousness of Greek city life. No 
means existed of determining the interval between 
two events, for example, dated respectively in the 
archonship of Muclid and the archonship of Pytho- 
dorus, except to consult a hst of archons and find 
out the number of names between them. Except 
in Athens, it would be extremely diilicult to find 
a list of Athenian archons; even in Athens it 
would not always be easy to find such a list. 

Almost every city in Greece made it a point of 
honour to date by its own magistrates. ‘hus the 
difficulty of this system was so much increased 
that in the majority of cases such dates are useless, 
and convey no chronological information. When 
we remember that in many towns those magis- 
trates held office for only part of a year, the cum- 
brousness and absurdity of this pompous method 
of dating can be understood. 

Only in the case of the Roman eponyinous niagis- 
trates, the consuls, is a nearly complete list pre- 
served ; and the power of Rome spread the custom 
of dating by consuls far beyond the limits of the 
eity. Consular dating was practised frequently 
even under the empire. It was complicated by 
the fact that the consuls who began their office on 
1 January did not always remain in office through- 
out the year, and especially it became conimon 
under the empire that several pairs of consuls, the 
original and the later szjfecti, held ofice im succes- 
sion during each year. ‘The old Roman rule, that 
the date should be given according to the existing 
consuls, whether or no they had come into office 


* See below, 4. ; 

ἡ Fastt Sacri, Ὁ. 177: a slight change is needed to accommo- 
date tbe reasoning to the diiference of year in that admirable 
book. Though we disagree with its conclusions, itis by far the 
most useful work on the subject, on account of the care, fair- 
ness, completeness, and ingenuity with which it collects the 
evidence bearing on every single separate point. 
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on 1 January, was in force until the latter part of 
the Ist cent.; but at that time it began to be 
allowed that the whole year should be specified by 
the names of the pair of consuls who entered on 
office on 1 January; and gradually the superior 
Siti of this practice established it as the 
rule. 

No dates in the NT are expressed by the consuls, 
but in early Christian times such dates were some- 
times used. Thus they found their way into 
Eusebius and other important later authorities for 
the early history of Christianity ; and often very 
important questions relating to early Christian 
chronology turn on this system of dating. The 
lst of consuls entering office on 1 January is almost 
complete ; but nothing like a complete list of con- 
suls suffecta can as yet be recovered. 

3. Dating by priests or other officials.—This was 
originally a mere variety of the system of dating 
by monarchs; for in many of the great religious 
centres the priest at an early period was a dynast 
or priest-king, who ruled over the people of the 
god as his representative and the interpreter of 
his will. In later times, when in general the 
priest had sunk to a much humbler level, the old 
custom still continued. Under the Roman Empire 
the governor of a province was often mentioned to 
specify a date: the Roman governor exercised the 
supreme power, and was in a sense a monarch for 
the time of his office, and, in fact, where a mon- 
archy was formed into a province (for example, 
Asia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, etc.), the first governor 
succeeded the last king. In the Imperatorial pro- 
vinces, such as Syria or Palestine, in which the 
governor regularly remained in office for several 
successive years, this way of dating was of small 
use Without specification of the number of years of 
office (which was very rarely made, as it attributed 
too much of the monarchie character to the gover- 
nor, and would be likely to offend the emperor) ; 
in the Senatorial provinces, where the governor by 
an almost invariable rule remained only one year, 
it was more useful. 

4, Devices of historians for indicating important 
datcs.—To lessen in some degree the ditficulties en- 
tailed by such complicated and narrowly restricted 
systems of chronology, it was an occasional practice 
for historians to indicate the time of an event by 
several different ways of reckoning, when they 
wished to mark a date carefully, and to make 
their chronology readily intelligible to different 
classes of persons. Thus Thucydides (ii. 2) in- 
dicates an important date by the Athenian archon, 
the Lacedemonian ephor, and the forty - eighth 
year of the priestess Chrysis in Argos, and by the 
fifteenth year of the Thirty Years’ Peace. As a 
tule this was done, even by the most careful, 
only for some one or two critical events in their 
narrative. For the rest of the narrative they 
generally contented themselves with indicating 
the beginning and end of the single years more 
or less carefully, making the critical event a means 
of connecting the narrative as a whole with other 
departments and periods of history. 

According to that traditional practice among 
historians, St. Luke dates the call of John the 
Baptist very elaborately, not merely by the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, but also by the Roman procurator 
of Palestine, by the high priests (whom he seems 
to consider joint-priests), and by the tetrarchs of 
Galilee, of the Itureo-Trachonitic land, and of 
Abilene. It 15 remarkable that he does not name 
the Roman governor of Syria, when he mentions 
the unimportant tetrarch of the small Syrian 
territory of Abilene; the governor of Syria was 
not brought into any relation with the subject 
of his narrative, but neither was the tetrarch of 
Abilene. 
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the year only of Tiberius and not of any of the 
tetrarchs. 

We must understand that this elaborate dating 
is intended to connect the whole book with general 
history, as was the usage of other ancient writers. 
There is no other purpose served by the carefully 
stated synchronisms. Now, the call of John the 
Baptist is of importance in the book only as lead- 
ing up to the baptism of Jesus by John; and we 
therefore must understand that the dating is re- 
lated to the baptism as well as to the call of John. 
If some vague, indefinite interval elapsed between 
the call and the baptism, the careful dating would 
be absolutely valueless for the book, whereas we 
have been forced to the view that such careful 
dating was used only for a critical point in the 
chronological sequence of the narrative. 

5. Character of the dating in the NT.—Of the 
small number of dates which are given in the 
NT, most are specified according to the reigns 
of sovereigns; but a very few are expressed by 
officials or priests. Generally they are stated in 
the vague Greek fashion, ‘when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria,’ or ‘in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas’; and on this analogy, even 
when monarchs are concerned, ‘in the days of 
Herod the king,’ or ‘ Herod being tetrarch of Gali- 
lee’ (Mt 91, Lk 15 2? 3}: ἢ, The solitary exact date 
in the NT is the year of Tiberius, already dis- 
cussed. This looseness as regards time seems more 
marked, when it is observed that almost all those 
scanty indications of dating are found in St. Luke: 
only one allusion that aids in providing a historical 
setting for the narrative is given by any other 
writer (Mt 2'). The few allusions to contemporary 
history that occur in the other writers are forced 
on them by their story; St. Luke alone makes 
intentionally chronological statements. 

This chronological weakness is not a peculiarity 
special to the NT, but is characteristic of many 
ancient writers, even those whose purpose was 
more specially historical than was the case with 
the early Christians, among whom St. Luke alone 
seems to have had any thought of historical sur- 
roundings to his narrative. The chronological 
relations of ancient narratives are often so insufh- 
ciently marked that modern students are perplexed 
to arrange the events deseribed in them according 
to the strict chronological order which present-day 
requirements demand. In Tacitus’ biography of 
Agricola, the author obviously avoided chrono- 
logical statements as out of keeping with fine 
literary quality. Only in the conclusion (ch. 44) 
he gives the exact years of the birth and death of 
Agricola according to the Roman consular method 
of dating. In the body of the work no date is 
given ; but, by the allusions to contemporaries with 
or under whom Agricola served, and by our know- 
ledge of the principles applicable to the Roman 
official eareer and of the legal intervals between 
the several offices, it is possible to arrange the 
chronology of Agricola very precisely: but much 
of the chronology is fixed by external evidence, 
and the biography alone would not be enough. Tf 
the history of the Eastern provinces in the NT 
period were well known, many of the chronological 
difficulties of the NT would disappear, and the 
references to the two kings, Herod Agrippa, to 
Sergius Paulus, Festus, Philip the tetrarch, ete., 
would be points chronologically fixed by external 
evidence, assuring the NT history that hes around 
them, If, on the other hand, the history of Rome 
and the rules of Roman official life in the time of 
Agricola were as obseure as the state of Palestine 
in NT times, if the dates of Suetonius Paulinus 
and M. Silanus were as uncertain as those of Pilate 
and Festus, of Aretas and Sergius Paulus, if the 


It is also remarkable that he numbers! date of Galba and the consulship of Collega and 
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Priscus were the subject of as much controversy as 
the chief events in the reigns of the Herods, then 
the life of Agricola would offer many chronological 
problems; but with all its advantages and all 
modern research it has given rise to a good deal of 
chronological discussion, and a few of the dates 
are still uncertain. 

6. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Scleucid, 
Actian, etc.).—The more rational and practically 
useful system of chronology, by counting the years 
from a conventionally fixed and generally accepted 
era, has not affected the NT’; but dates according 
to such an era are found in the Books of Macca- 
bees, where it is called ‘ the year of the kingdom 
of the Greeks’ (1 Macl°). This name was apphed 
to the era widely used in the central or Syrian part, 
rarely in the western or Asia Minor part, of the 
Seleucid Empire. It was fixed according to some 
uncertain event in the end of B.c. 312 or the early 
part of B.c. 311. 

The rule in regard to all eras of this kind was 
not that the critical event on which the chronology 
depended was made the starting-point of the years 
of the era, but that the current local year in which 
that critical event occurred was counted the first 
year. Hence the year 1 of the era might last only 
a few days or weeks; and that was the case, for 
example, with the Actian era. In almost all lands 
where we know of that era being used, the current 
local years began at or about the autumn equinox 
(either on 23 September or on 1 October), Now, 
the battle of Actinm was fought on 2 September 
in B.C. 31; and therefore the year 2 of the Actian 
era began at the following New Year, which was 
either on 23 September or on 1 October, according 
to the way of counting in different localities. 

This rule, which is accepted by almost all recent 
writers on chronology, is disregarded once or 
twice in the excellent article on CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE NT in vol. i. p. 403, and therefore ought to 
be stated more emphatically here. It is proved 
definitely for the Actian era in the present writer’s 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, Ὁ. 441,* and 
has been illustrated and proved in other eras by 
various writers: sce, ¢.g., Th. Kemach, Nzzs- 
matic Chronicle, 1902, p. 1f. (who quotes the rule 
from the place just cited). 

The rule has to be applied to the Seleucid era. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has pointed out that, where- 
as In Syria generally that era was counted accord- 
ing to the Macedonian years, Loginning from 1 
October, in Damaseus it was counted according to 
the local years, which began at the spring equinox.t 
He considers that the first year of the Selencid era 
lasted in Syria generally from 1 Cctober 312 to 30 
September 311 B.c., and in Damascus from 23 
March 312 to 22 March $11 p.c. Gut it is highly 
probable, though not as yet definitely proved, that 
wherever in the Syrian regions a different Kind of 
year was in use (e.g. in Tyre, where the year began 
on 18 April, as Niese = has shown), the Seleucid 
era was counted accordingly. 

A careful study, according to modern principles, 
of this era in its various forms (6.60. in Babylon, 
where it is said that the year 1 ran from 1 Oct. 
311 to 30 Sept. 310 B.c.) is much needed, and would 
prove extremely useful; but that lies beyond the 
proper limits of the present article.§ 

There is an extraordinary variety of eras of this 
class. The idea seems to have been struck out 


*The reckoning was stated independently by M. Imhboof 
Blumer in Griechisehe Miinzen, p. 33 (357), Zt. f. Nuimism. 
xX. Ὁ. 257 : cf. Kaestner, de Aeris, Ὁ. 41 i. 

t hecueil ὦ Archéologie Orientale, i, pp. 9f., 724. 

1 Niese in Hermes, 1893, p. 208 ff.: cf. Was Christ Born at 
Bethlehem ? p. 222, 

ἃ The need is clearly shown by the meagre and uncertain 
ae Te of this era in Pauly-Wissowa, Aealencyelopddic, 


in the effort which Greek civilization made, alter 
Alexander the Great’s time, to suit itself to the 
Asiatic dominions which it had conquered. The 
practical needs of governing greatly modified the 
character and outward expression of the Greek 
spirit ; and the use of this kind of chronology was 
nearly confined to Macedonia and the subject lands 
of Western Asia. But the proud self-conscious- 
ness characteristic of the Greek cities reacted on 
this custom, and it was made a, point of honour for 
each district and State and city to adopt an era of 
its own and count therefrom, instead of agreeing 
in the use of some common era. No ancient era, 
however, was used so widely or so long as the 
Seleucid, which continued to be employed for more 
than a thousand years, until the Arab conquest of 
Syria destroyed the Graco-Asiatic civilization in 
that country. 

To those who regard St. Luke as a Syrian of 
Antioch, it must seem strange that he did not 
employ this familiar Syrian era in his careful 
datings in 31. But to those who regard him as 
connected with Macedonia as well as with Antioch, 
his Greek character and feeling will sufficiently 
account for his employing a method of dating 
which is more akin to the style of Greek reckon- 
ing, 

ἡ. The Beginning of the Year in current use.— 
Local variation as to the day on which the year 
began was a most fruitful cause of chronological 
dithculties. The varieties were extremely numer- 
ous and perplexing; but of them all only a few 
have any bearing on NT questions. 

(a2) Roman custom made the consular year and 
the official year generally begin on 1 January. On 
eareful examination, no probability can be found 
that those writers in the N'T who speak about the 
lapse of any number of years counted them accord- 
ing tothe Roman system. Still less chance is there 
that the Roman tribunician year, beginning on 10 
December, had any influence on the NT. It is 
true that a few emperors* counted their reigns 
according to tribunician years, so that their first 
year ended on 9 December, and the second year 
began on 10 December, following their accession. 
But that could have no effect on NT usage. 

(Ὁ) In Asia Minor and North Syria a year begin- 
ning about the autumn equinox was very widely 
used. It might, with great probability, be argued 
that men like St. Luke and St. Paul, brought up 
in lands where a year of that kind was certainly 
or probably in ordinary nse, would naturally count 
according toit. That must be admitted as reason- 
able; and there seeins to be no weighty considera- 
tion against it. 

(6) In various regions of Southern Syria a year 
beginning at or near the spring equinox was In 
use: the years of Damascus (from 23 March) aud 
of Tyre (from 18 April) have been referred to 
above (6). The Jewish sacred year began also 
about the spring equinox; but it was a lunar 
year, and therefore was not likely to be used for 
chronological purposes, for which the irregularity 
of lunar years made it unsuitable. 

With that one exception, all the years which 
have been alluded to in this article are to be 
understood as solar years. ‘They had all been 
transformed from an original Innar character to 
suit the Julian year, though keeping their New 
Year’s Day at various different seasous. 

Larrrarure,—On hours: besides the special articles in the 
treatises and Dictionaries of Antiquities (esp. M. Ardaiflon, 
‘Horologium’ in Daremberg-Saclio), sce Billinger, Die Leit- 
messung der antiken Volker, Der bérgerliche Lag, and Die 
antiken Stundenangahen; Unger, Zettrechnung der Griechen 


und Romer, 1892; and Kaestner, de Aeris, 1890, en 
On chronology: the elaborate article ‘Aera’ by Kubitschek 


* Nero (after 60), Nerva (in 97), aud Trajan (as mentioned 
above, p. 450%). 
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in Pauly-Wissowa should be consulted; and Lewin, Fasti 
Saeri, should always be at hand. The discussion of numerous 
eras by the recent numismatists, especially M. Imhoof Blumer 
and M. Theod. Reinach, are highly instructive. The present 
writer has treated some of the principles in Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. Ὁ. 2011%.; Was Christ Born at Bethichen? chs. 
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GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES. 
The subject will be dealt with in this article 
under the following heads :— 
i, The original bulk of the literature, Ὁ. 484. 
ii, Catena and compilers of the later period, p. 485. 
ili, Patristic commentators on St. Paul, p. 489. 
iv. Summary of MS material for ii. and 111., Ὁ. 521. 
v. Patristic editors of St. Paul, p. 524. 
Index, p. 529. 

i. THE ORIGINAL BULK OF THE LITERATURE.— 
There is a sense in which nearly the whole of 
the writings of the early Christian Fathers may 
be said, and truly said, to be expositions of Holy 
Scripture. The controversy with the Jews turned 
on the interpretation of the Old Testament, the 
controversy with Valentinus and Marcion on the 
interpretation of the New: the theologians who 
dealt with these topics, which filled so large a 
space of the horizon of the Church in the 2nd and 
ard ccnts., like the theologians who dealt with the 
equaily pressing danger of Arianism in the 4th, 
were all contributing their share to the explana- 
tion of the Prophetic and Apostolic writings. A 
book like the adversus Hecreses of Irenceus contains 
a mass of exegetical material; and few tasks in 
the domain of early Christian literature would be 
better worth doing than the collection and co- 
ordination of the fragmentary comments on pas- 
sages of the NT which are scattered up and down 
the writings of the period anterior to the develop- 
ment of formal exegesis. 

All this, and much more, would form part of a 
complete history of Patristic exegesis; but, since 
such a history cannot be written in these pages, 
it has seemed wisest to attempt only a limited 
and experimental treatment of one corner of the 
vast field, and to confine the scope of the present 
article to such Patristic writings as stand in direct 
connexion with the Pauline epistles.* Books 
which range over the whole of Scripture are there- 
fore in the main excluded; and this affects two 
important departments of ancicnt Biblical litera- 
ture: collections of Seripture proofs, of which the 
most famous instance is the Testimonia of St. 
Cyprian; and discussions of Scripture difficulties, 
such as the ‘ Mixed Questions’ of Acacius (the 
successor of Eusebius at Cresarea), or the Quees- 
tiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti of Ambrosiaster. 
Tt is not, indeed, easy to draw a quite consistcut 
line of demarcation : it has seemed worth while to 
note the occasional use of the great dogniatic 
theologians of the 4th cent. in the Catens (p. 498», 
below), and a place has been found in the list for 
one or two writings—such as the letters of Isidore 
of Pelusium, and the Euthalan ‘edition’ of the 
epistles (pp. 512°, 5245)—which perhaps cannot 
strictly be ranked as exegesis of St. Paul. 

More serious objection might be taken to the 
absence of any notice of Latin commentaries 
(except in so far as they are translated from the 
Greek); and no doubt Ambrosiaster, Jeronie, and 
Pelagius would have formed a natural pendant to 
Origen, Chrysostoni1, and Theodore. Yet, after all, 
it remains true that the lines of exegetical devclop- 
ment were laid down in the East; the rival systems 


of allegorical and literal interpretation had been ' 
| especially in Book v.: in two cases the Greek also is extant— 


*In order further to limit the ground, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has been excluded from detailed or special treatment ; 
though, as nearly all the writers who will be enumerated 
accepted it without difficulty as a genuine work of St. Paul, 


gome summary reference to it has occasionally been made. 


elaborated, the one at Alexandria, the other at 
Antioch, and both schools had produced exposi- 
tions of the Epistles in imposing bulk, before a 
single Pauline commentary had seen the light in 
the Latin West. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
even in this inchoate form the following con- 
spectus may prove of service to those who would 
know, with more detail than has hitherto been 
easily accessible, what was the measure of the 
devotion of the early Christian centuries to the 
special study of St. Paul. 

No general or systematic list of the early Greelx 
commentators on ‘the Apostle’ * as a whole, com- 
parable to the Latin list of Cassiodorus, fst. Div. 
Litt. 8, has survived. But in partial explanation 
of this fact it must be borne in mind that the 
continuous and uniform exposition of the whole 
series of the 13 or 14 epistles was unknown, or at 
any rate infrequent, in primitive times. The first 
extant commentary on the Epistles as a whele is 
that of the Latin Ambrosiaster (c. 375 A.D.); and 
though some of those commentators whose work 
is lest—such, c.g., as Theodore of Heraclea—may 
have anticipated him, they can neither have been 
many in number nor much anterior in time. The 
work of the earliest interpreters of St. Paul was 
donc, as ἃ rule, ou single epistles, or if on more 
than one, as in the case of Origen, yet still inde- 
pendently on the difierent epistles and unsystema.- 
tically. Our estimate of the total mass of early 
exposition must be formed on such generalizations 
as can be drawn from the chance enumeration, by 
St. Jerome, of the books that were accessible about 
the end of the 4th cent. on three or four particular 
epistles. 

(1) 1 Corinthians.—Jerome, Z’p. xlix. 3 ad Pam- 
machium [A.D. 393; Vallarsi, 1. 233]: ‘ Origenes, 
Dionysius, Pierius, Eusebius Cvesariensis, Didy- 
mus, Apollinaris, latissime hance epistolam inter- 
pretati sunt ... revolve omnium quos supra 
memoravi commentarios et ecclesiarum  Dbiblio- 
thecis frnere.? In Hyp. exix. 2-6 ad Minerviuim et 
Alexzandrum [A.D. 406; 1. 794] he quotes on 1 Co 
15 the views of four commentators, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Diodore of Tarsus, Apollinaris, and 
Didymus, besides the ‘Mixed Questions’ of Acacius 
of Cesarea. 

(2) Galatians.—Jerome, Pref. ad Comm. in Gal. 
(between A.D. 386 and 392; Vallarsi, vii. 369: 
repeated in Hp. exii., 1. 783): ‘ Aggrediar opus 
intentatum ante me lingue nostra scriptoribus, et 
a griecis quoque ipsis Vix paucis ut rel poscebat 
divnitas usurpatum : non quod ignorem G. Marium 
Victorinum, qui Romz me puero rhetoricam 
docnit, edidisse commentarios in apostolum... 
Origenis commentarios sum secutus : scripsit enim 
ille vir in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque 
proprie volumina, et decimum Stromatum suorum 
librum commatico super explanatione elus sermone 
complevit; tractatus quoque varios et excerpta, 
quze vel sola possint sufficere, composuit. przeter- 
mitto Didymmum videntem meum, et Laodicenum 


ἈΠ ἡ Ο ἀπόστολος is the regular phrase for the corpus of Pauline 
epistles, and dates back to the end of the 2nd century. If 
Eusebius (ZH vy. 27) tells us that Heraclitus (about 4.p. 200) 
Wrote εἰς τὸν ᾿Α πόστολον, the form of the title may perhaps be the 
historian’s and not the commentator’s ; but in two other places 
(ἢ Εἰ ν. 17, 18), the phrase occurs in actual quotations from anti- 
Montanist writers of the same period : δεῖν γὼρ elves τὸ τιροφητισὸν 
χάρισμα ἐν πάσῃ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ μέχρι τῆς τελείας πωρουσίας ὁ' Απόσταολος 
ἀξιοῖ (Anonymus), and Q@éeuicwy . . . μιμούμενος τὸν ὡπόστολον 
καθολικὴν vive συνταξάμενος ἐπιστολήν (Apollonius) So Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 14: τό τε Edayyédsov καὶ ὁ 'Απόστολος, 
So, too, the Latin Irenenus, Her. 1v. xxvii. 4: ‘Domino quidem 
dicente [Lk 187]... et Apostolo in ea qua est ad Thes- 
salonicenses epistola ista predicante,’ and often elsewhere, 


v. ix. 3, where it, too, has ᾿Απόστολος ; amd V. ii. 3, where the 
Sacra Parallela give ὁ waxépsos ΤΙαῦλος for ‘beatus Apostolus’ ; 
but there can be no question that in such cases the Latin is our 
best guide. Doubtless, the use of the phrase goes back further 
still into the 2nd century. 
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de eeelesia nuper egressum,* et Alexandrum vete- 
rem heretieum, Eusebium quoque Emisenum, et 
Theodorum Heraeleoten, qui et ipsi nonnullos 
super hac re eommentariolos [v./, commentarios] 
reliquerunt ... legi hec omnia.’ Again, in £p. 
exii. ad Augustinum [A.D. 404; 1. 734], § 6: 
‘Primus Origenes in deeimo Stromateon libro, 
ubi epistolam Pauh ad Galatas interpretatur, et 
ceteri deineeps interpretes . . . quid dicam de 
Toanne, qui dudum in pontifieali gradu Constanti- 
nopolitanain rexit ecclesiam, et proprie super hoe 
capitulo latissimuin exaravit librum, in quo Ori- 
genis et veterum sententiam est secutus?’ 

(3) Ephesians.—Jerome, Pref. ad Comm. in Eph. 
{same date as Comm. in Gal.; Vallarsi, vii. 543]: 
‘Sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hane epistolam 
eonscripsisse, quem et nos ex parte secuti sumus, 
Apollinarium etiam et Didymum quosdam eom- 
mentariolos edidisse, e quibus... pauca decerp- 
simus.’ 

(4) 1 Thessalonians. —Jerome, Lp. cxix. (wé sup.) 
8-10, discussing 1 Th 4'5-!", gives quotations from 
two commentators, Origen and Diodore, and alludes 
to two others, Theodore [of Heraclea] and Apoi- 
linaris. 

The simple fact that of twenty or more Greek 
treatises on one or other of these four epistles 
which Jerome had (or had had) in his hands only 
one has survived to our day other than in Catena 
fraginents, shows more eloquently than any argu- 
ment could do the wealth and variety of the lost 
exegetical literature of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 
And if we further reflect that some of these 
twenty treatises would not, but for their easual 
mention by Jerome, have even been known by 
us to have existed at all, we shall realize what 
an imperfect picture the eatalogue which we now 
proceed to draw up must give us of the labour 
which the ‘age of the Fathers’ devoted to the 
study of Holy Seripture. 


li, CATENZ AND COMPILERS OF THE LATER 
PERIOD. — Before proceeding to speak of the 
Patristic eommentaries separately, it will be con- 
venient to say something of those more general 
and miscellaneous collections of later date which 
are often the only source from which we ean now 
recover any fragments of the older writers. The 
subject of Catenz was till quite lately an almost 
unexplored one; and no great advance can be made 
in the study of them until more of the material 
that exists abundantly in MSS has made its way 
into print. With regard to the Pauline epistles in 
partieular, we need to know with more precision 
than is now attainable what material exists an- 
terior to the two great compilers of the end of the 
llth eent., Theophylact of Bulgaria and Euthymius 
Zigabennus. The scope of the brief sketch which 
now follows is limited to an enumeration of the 
matter in this department that has been either 
published or at least described in print: but some- 
thing more will be said later on (see pp. 521-524) 
about the manuseript material, 

4. The first Catena printed on the epistles is 
that known by the name of Oecumenius, pub- 
lished at Verona in 1532 under the following title: 
"Ekyyioecs παλαιαὶ καὶ λίαν ὠφέλιμοι βραχυλογίαν τε καὶ 
σαφήνειαν τοῦ λόγου ἔχουσαι θαυμαστὴν ἐκ διαφόρων τῶν 
ἁγίων πατέρων ὑπομνημάτων ὑπ᾽ Οἰκουμενίου καὶ ᾿Αρέθα 
συλλεχθεῖσαι εἰς τὰς τῆς νέας διαθήκης πραγματείας τάσδε" 
τοῦ μὲν Οἰκουμενίου els τὰς Πράξεις τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων, εἰς 
τὰς ἑπτὰ ἹζΚαθολικὰς λεγομένας ἐπιστολάς, εἰς τὰς Ταύλου 
πάσας" τοῦ δὲ ᾿Αρέθα εἰς τὴν ᾿Ιωάννου ᾿Αποκάλυψιν. 
The edition appeared under the same auspiees as 
the slightly earlier (1529) edition of Chrysostom 
on the Epistles (see below, p. 505*); the patron, 
who bore the expenses of both editor and printers, 

* He means, of course, Apollinaris of Laodicea. 


was the illustrious Gian Matteo Giberti, bishop of 
Verona ; the scholar entrusted with the work was 
Bernardino Donato; the type (and finer Greek 
type has never been produced) was set np ‘apud 
stephanum et fratres Sabios.2 The whole con- 
tents of the volume were drawn from a single 
MS, presented to the bishop by John Lascaris, 
‘miro librarii artificio sumptuque descriptum ap- 
primeque vetustum’ ;* for the Epistles this MS gave 
in the text a eontinnous exposition as though by 
a single author, in the margin the names of the 
authors from whom the text was drawn: but use 
was also made of other MSS of a different elass, 
which gave the quotations separately in the text, 
each under the name of its author. The work 
was attributed (quite rightly) to Oecumenius, on 
the ground that his name appears in the margin 
attached to the final comment on the Colossian 
epistle: ἐκ τοῦ ἀντιγράφον μὴ εὑρὼν καλῶς Tas παρα- 
γραφὰς τοῦ μακαρίου ᾿Ιωάννον τῆς πρὸς Κολοσσαεῖς 
ἐπιστολῆς, συνέγραψα αὐτὰς ὅπως ἠδυνάμην" ἐὰν οὖν 
εὑρεθῇ τι ἐν αὐταῖς ἢ κοῦφον ἢ ἐπιλήψιμον, ἴστω ὁ 
ἀναγινώσκων ἐμὸν εἶναι τὸ τοιοῦτον πταῖσμα. The 
editor concluded, on the strength of the one MS 
which was known to him, that the main and anony- 
mous portion of the work is taken from Chrysostom, 
not indeed word for word,—for when that is done 
the name ‘John’ or “ Chrysostom’ appears like any 
other in the margin,—but with much abbreviation 
and omission; that where Oecumenius takes an 
individual line he puts his own name in the 
margin, so that the reader may not be deceived 
as to the authority elaimed for it; that the rest 
depends on various ancient authors, whose names 
are likewise given in the margin, and of whom 
Photius is far and away the most frequently cited. 
Theodoret—for the sign Geodwp. refers to him and 
not to Theodore of Mopsuestia—comes next, and 
after him Severian, Cyril of Alexandria, and Gen- 
nadius. But the important point to bear in mind 
is that the sum-total of the rest of the quota- 
tions bears only an infinitesimal proportion to the 
bulk of the matter supplied by Chrysostom, 
Photius, and Oecumenius himself; in the nine 
epistles from Ephesians to Philemon there are only 
thirteen marginal references outside these three 
writers. This disproportion would, no doubt, be 
modified, though it 1s impossible to say how seri- 
ously, if we could estimate to what extent either 
Oecumenius in his original eompilation, or the 
seribes who copied him down to the exemplar of 
John Lascaris, fell short of exactitude in inserting 
or reprodueing the marginal aseriptions of author- 
ship; for all such information as has accrued to 
ns about Oecumenian MSS (see below, p. 485) 
points to the conclusion that the ‘anonymous’ 
portion of the printed text ought to suffer at least 
some reduction in favour of the rest. 

It should also be noted that the printed text of 
Oecumenius prefixes to the exegesis a good deal 
of ‘Euthalian’ matter: (i.) Διήγησις περὶ τοῦ ἁγίου 
ἀποστόλου Παύλου, Εὐθαλίου διακόνου πρόλογος : (il.) 
ἀποδημίαι Παύλου τοῦ ἀποστόλου : (111.) μαρτύριον 
Παύλου τοῦ ἀποστόλου : (1ν.) ὑπόθεσις τῆς πρὸς 
Ῥωμαίους ἐπιστολῇς, [inc. ταύτην ἐπιστέλλει}: (Υ.) 
κεφάλαια THs πρὸς Ρωμαίους ἐπιστολῆς, Line. a εὐαγ- 
γελικὴ διδασκαλία]: (vi.) σχόλιον πρὶν ἐπιδημῆσαι 
Παῦλον . . .3 similar matter to Nos. iv.-vi. is 
given with the other Pauline epistles. See below, 
on Euthalius, pp. 526, 527. 

The edition of Donatus was repeated—without 
alteration of the Greek, so far as appears, but 
with the addition of the prefaee and Latin version 


* Perhaps identical with Paris gr. 219 (=Medic. Reg. 1886), 
sec, xi., a copy of Oecumenius-Arethas which certainly at one 
time belonged to John Lascaris. Ὅν ; 

+ So, too, on Eph 416 the name Oecumentus 18 attached in the 
margin to the sentence opm τί κἀγὼ ἐνόμισα" οὔτε γὰρ Ex apnea τὰ 
σοῦ μακαρίου [86. Chrysostom] νοῆσαι of the text. 
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of Joannes Hentenius, A.D. 1545 *—in the edition 
of F. Morel, Paris ‘sumptibus Cl. Sonnii,’ 1631 ; 
and the edition of Morel is incorporated in Migne’s 
Patrologia Greca, vols. 118,119. Thus we are still 
using Oecumenius on the authority of the MS of 
John Lasearis, modified, as Donatus’ preface tells 
us, by other (apparently non-Oecumenian) MSS. 

Who Oecumenius was—beyond the fact that he 
is said to have been bishop of Tricca in Thessaly— 
we do not know; as to his date, if the editions 
were right in making him use Photius (on whieh, 
however, see below, p. 488), he must be later than 
the middle of the 9th: but, if once the name 
Photius is removed, no obstacle remains to a much 
earlier period. See, further, p. 523. 

2 Next of the great compilers to Oecumenius, 
both in order of history and in order of publica- 
tion, comes Theophylact, archbishop of Bulgaria 
6. 1075 A.D. His commentary on the Pauline 
epistles was first published at London in 1636 as a 
posthumous work of Dr. Augustine Lindsell, bishop 
of Hereford, who died at the end of 1634. From 
the preface, addressed by T. Baily to archbishop 
Laud, it appears that the commentaries were 
copied out from a ‘codex vetustus’ of the earl 
of Arundel, and that the copy was compared with 
two Oxford MSS ;+ at Lindsell’s death the edition 
was almost complete. The Greek text is accom- 
panied by a Latin translation, based on that of 
Philippus Montanus, Antwerp, 1564. 

As vol. ii. of a complete issue of the writings 
of Theophylact, the commentary on the Epistles 
was reprinted at, Venice in 1755; the Greek was 
simply repeated from the edition—‘ satis nitidam 
et accuratam,’ as the new preface calls it—of 
Lindsell, some ‘manifest errors’ only of the Latin 
being removed. The Venetian editor’s contribu- 
tion to the criticism of the text is, in fact, confined 
to the list on pp. 771-776 of readings from a Venice 
MS—presumably codex 32 of Zanetti’s catalogue, 
sec. Xiv.—from which list, as he informs us with 
obvious satisfaction, he excluded everything (i.) 
that was manifestly wrong, (ii.) that injured either 
the style or the sense, (111.} that the London edition 
had already noted as read in the Oxford MSS. 
No wonder that, though the variants were ‘satis 
multe,’ he sueceeded in reducing them ‘ad medi- 
ocrem numerum’! Yet he tells us enough to 
show that the differences even among the MSS 
hitherto known are very considerable; the com- 
ments in one are now longer, now shorter, than in 
the rest ; while at other times, though the general 
sense is the same, the language varies so much 
that the result is practically ‘expositiones diverse.’ 
The most considerable merit of the Venice edition 
lies in its two indexes, Greek and Latin. The whole 
is reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Gr. vol. 124. 

According to Khrhard (in Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur 3, 1897, p. 134), Theo- 
phylact shows a certain independence in the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles, and in particular 
cites many more names of earlier Fathers than in 
his commentaries on other books of the Bible— 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Basil and 
the two Gregorys, Cyril of Alexandria, pseudo- 
Dionysius; but even here the majority of the ex- 
planations are quoted anonymously. Chrysostom 
is of course still the chief stand-by of the com- 
mentary: in his case, Theophylact even takes into 


* Henteniugs also rendered into Latin the commentary of 
Euthymius Zizabenus on tbe Gospels, 1544. 

+ The Arundel MS was the present British Museum Arundeli- 
anus 584, sec. xiv., and the two Oxford MSS were Barocci 146, 
sec, xv. (tbe Barocci MSS came in 1629), and Miscell. 20, sac. 
xiv. (this MS is in the 1620 catalogue, and probably was given 
in 1604 by Winwood). Lindsell’s apparatus eriticus is confined 
to (i.) a considerable number of brief variants in the margin, to 
which the symbol yp(éWov) is prefixed: (11.) notice of a few 
more substantial divergences in which tbe two Oxford MSs 
agree against the Arundel, pp. 1033-1041. 
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consideration the varie lectiones of the Scripture 
text (be, dem er sogar die abweichenden Lesarten 
des Schrifttextes beriickstehtigt). Ehrhard is an 
authority from whom, speaking ordinarily, there is 
no appeal ; but the present writer has been unable 
to find in either of the editions the references to 
the Fathers by name of which Ehrhard speaks. 

3. The third of the great compilers, Euthymius 
“Zigabenus, author of the Panoplia Dogmatica, 
was a younger contemporary of Theophylact, and 
flourished under the emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
e. 1100 A.D. C. F. Matthei, the first editor of 
the original Greek of Euthymius’ commentary on 
the Gospels, had found at Munich a MS of Euthy- 
mius on Romans and 1 Corinthians, But it is a 
Greek scholar, Nicolas Kalogeras, late archbishop 
of Patras, to whom the publication of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles is due (Athens, 
1887, 2 vols.). HKalogeras’ preface, pp. 61-64, gives 
an interesting account of his search after a com- 
plete MS, which he found at last in MS gr. 6 
(sec. xiv.) of the Casatensian Library at Rome. 
The title of the commentary runs, according to 
the MS: ‘Epunveta τῶν ἐπιστολῶν Tov μεγάλου ἀπο- 
στόλου Παύλον φιλοπόνως ἐρανισθεῖσα, μάλιστα μὲν ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἐξηγήσεως τοῦ ἐν ἁγίοις πατρὸς ἡμῶν ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ 
Χρυσοστόμου, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ διαφόρων ἄλλων πατέρων, 
συνεισενεγκόντος τινὰ καὶ τοῦ ταύτην ἐρανισαμένου τοῦ 
Ζιγαβηνοῦ Τπὐθυμίου μοναχοῦ. Besides Chrysostom, the 
chief sources used are said to be Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen; but the citations are all made anony- 
mously.* The agreement with Theophylact is 
often exact and verbal (Ehrhard in Krumbacher, 
pp. 84, 134). The order of the Pauline epistles in 
the MS is Romans, 1 and 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Col., 
Philem., 1 and 2 Thess., Phil., Heb., land 2 Tim., 
Titus. 

4, Nicetas of Serraec, deacon of St. Sophia and 
afterwards archbishop of Heraelea, was another 
younger contemporary of Theophylact, and author 
of well-known Catenz upon some of the Gospels 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews. His claim to 
be regarded as author also of a Catena on the 
Pauline epistles rests on the evidence of the title 
of a single Florence MS, Laur. ix. 10, see. xu.: 
Hijynows τοῦ μακαριωτάτου μητροπολίτον [Nixyra] 
Ἡρακλείας εἰς τὰς ἐπιστολὰς τοῦ ἁγίου Ἰϊαύλου τοῦ 
ἀποστόλου: the name Νικήτα is not even by the 
original seribe, though he was presumably the 
person meant. A specimen of this MS, extending 
over chapters 1-8 of 1 Corinthians, was published 
in vol. v. of Jo. Lamius’ Delicie eruditorwn 
(Florence, A.D. 1738). It contains passages labelled 
with the name of Oecumenius, and on comparison 
with the printed text of the latter it is plain that 
the relation between the two Catenz of ‘ Oecu- 
menius’ and ‘Nicetas’ is exceedingly close—so 
close that it is obvious to conjecture that the title 
of the Florence MS is a mere scribe’s figment, and 
that the MS itself simply represents one of the 
numerous subdivisions of the ‘Oecumenian’ tradi- 
tion. Still, the texts do not run quite on all fours 
with one another: as a rule, Lamius’ text 1s only 
an abbreviated and corrupted form of the printed 
Oecumenius, but every now and then comes a 
section which is peculiar to the ‘ Nicetas’ text ; 
and, until more has been done for a critical edition 
of Oecumenius, it is hardly possible to be certain 
that the Florence MS may not, after all, embody a 
recension by Nicetas of the Oecumenian Catena.t 


* Except in the commentary on tbe Catholic epistles, vol. i. 
pp. 473-664, which, however, is probably not by Eutbymius. 

Dr. J. Sickenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketags von 
Herallea’ (Teate und Untersuchungen, ΝΟ, vil. 4, A.D. 1902), 
p. 21, complicates the question still farther by calling attention 
to the somewhat parallel title of a Paris Catena (MS. gr. 228, 
see. xii. fol. 12): "Epeuvele bx τῶν épunveiay τοῦ Bovrayapins [se. 
Theophylact] ὡς ἐν συνόψει εἰς τὰς ιδ΄ ἐπισπολὼς τοῦ ἅγίον ὡἀποστόλον 
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5. Besides the three compilers, Oecumenius, Theo- 
phylact, and Euthymius, we have also in print 
the Catena on the Pauline epistles which Dr. J. A. 
Cramer, principal of New Inn Hall, published at 
Oxford between 1841 and 1844; it must, however, 
be remembered that Cramer’s Catena, unlike the 
books hitherto mentioned, is not homogeneous, but 
is drawn fron different MS sources for the different 
epistles. The volume on Romans, published last 
of all the epistles in 1844, is sufficiently described 
below in connexion with the list of Karo and Lietz- 
mann (αἰ and 6, p. 488), with Origen (p. 492), and 
with Dionysius of Alexandria (p. 4975). The vol- 
ume on 1 and 2 Corinthians (A.D. 1841) is itself not 
uniform ; the Catena on the First Epistle, drawn 
from MS Paris gr. 227, szec. xvi., is of high value, 
and contains, for instance, over 80 references to 
Origen (see again, for this MS, Karo and Lietz- 
mann, 6, Ὁ. 488°); while that on the Second, of 
which Paris gr. 223, sec. xi., was the source, does 
not differ widely from Oecunienius; two Bodleian 
MSS, Auct. Τ' 1. 7, see. xi., and Roe 16, sec. x., 
supplied some material (collected at the end of 
the volume) for the correction of the Oecumenian 
printed text.* The third volume (A.D. 1842) and 
the greater part of the fourth (A.D. 1843) consist 
of a Catena on the epistles from Galatians to 
Hebrews inclusive, taken from Paris coislin gr. 
204, ssvec. x.3; While the remainder of vol. iv. is 
made up of a second Catena (Nicetas’) on Hebrews, 
from Paris gr. 238, szec. xiii, Portions of these 
Catenze are, at least in their present and printed 
form, anonynious; some of the shorter epistles 
have only a colophon appended to them, indicat- 
ing in a general way their sources—Chrysostom, 
Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia (see below on 
Severian, p. 507°); but, on the whole, Cramer’s 
volumes present a marked contrast ,to the other 
printed texts above enumerated in the vastly 
larger number of cases where the Patristic au- 
thorities are expressly cited, and his convenient 
indexes to each volume make it fairly easy to derive 
such a general conclusion as is embodied in the 
following table. The names are arranged in the 
order in which they are dealt with in this article, 
that is to say, in rough chronological order, 
Chrysostom occurs everywhere (except, strange to 
say, in the first of the two Catene on Romans), 
and is therefore not named. Authors named only 
once or twice are omitted. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is left out of account :— 

Origen: quoted frequently on Rom., 1 Cor., 

Ephesians. 

Eusebius of Emesa: occasionally on Galatians. 

Apollinaris: occasionally on Romans. 

Diodore: occasionally on Romans. 

Severian: occasionally on all the Epistles (most 
frequently, perhaps, on 1 Cor.) except 2 Co- 
rinthians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: on all the Epistles 
except 2 Cor., niost frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Isidore: occasionally on Romans. 

Cyril of Alexandria: frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Theodoret : very frequently on Rtom., frequently 
on 1 Cor., occasionally on 2 Corinthians. 

Gennadius: frequently on Romans. 

Theodore the Monk: occasionally on Ronians. 

Oecumenius: occasionally in the 2nd Catena on 
Roim., also on 1 Cor., 2 Cor., and Galatians. 

Photius: occasionally on Rom., irequently on 
1 Corinthians. 


ent there seems nothing to show that the Florence Catena and 
the Paris Catena are the same thing : dependence on Theophy- 
lact is not suggested by Lamius’ text of the Florence MS. 

* Similar notes from the same MSS are appended also to 
vol, iii (Gal.-2 Thess.). 


6. About the same period that Cramer was 
working at the Catenz in the libraries of Oxford 
and Paris, cardinal Angelo Mai was making the 
study of Catenz at the Vatican one of the most 
productive forms of his marvellous literary fecun- 
dity ; but, whereas Cramer published his Catenz 
as they stood, Mai selected from his sources and 
separated whatever belonged to now one, now 
another, of the ancient writers whose remains he 
was rescuing from oblivion. The Seriptormin 
Vetcrum Nova Collectio (10 vols. 1825-1838) con- 
tains nothing, beyond minute fragments, of any 
Greek exegesis on St. Paul, though of the Latin 
it contains the commentaries of Victorimus Afer 
(vol. iii.) and the prologue to those of Claudius 
of Turin (vol. vi.). The Spiedegium Romanrne 
(10 vols., 1829-1844) contains, of Latin material, 
the same Claudius on Philemon, and the ‘canons’ 
of Priscillian on St. Paul, both in vol. ix.; and in 
vol. iv. pp. 499-573 the Catena remains of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the Romans, from MS Vat. er. 
762.* Lastly, the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca (7 
vols., 1844-1854; the Sth volume is Mai’s, but 
was published after his death by Cozza-Luzi, 1871 ; 
the: 9th volume is Cozza-Luzi’s own) contains, 
besides fragments—(q@) in vol. 11. part 1, pp. 1-127, 
extracts from Cyril of Alexandria on Homans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, from a Vatican MS,+ and 
on Hebrews from a Milan MS, Amb. E. 63 inf. ; 
(ὁ) in vol. iv. part 8, pp. 114-146, extracts from 
Didymus on 2 Corinthians from the same Vatican 
MS; (0) in vol. vil. part 1, pp. 407, 408, a few 
quotations from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 2 Co- 
rinthians, again from the same MS, Vat. gr. 762. 
Mai’s material for’ 2 Corinthians was a welconie 
addition to our knowledge, that being the one 
epistle on which Cramer had found no Catena that 
was not nearly related to the printed Oecumenius ; 
on the other hand, most of his work on Rom. and 
1 Cor. is anticipated (though probably with a less 
pure form of text) in the Catenze which Cramer 
had published just before him. 

It will not need pointing out to the reader who 
has followed the above account of the printed 
Catene, that many questions suggest themselves 
to which only a fuller examination of the still un- 
published MS material can supply the answer. 
We have at the end of the llth cent. two com- 
pulers, Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, 
whose works on the Epistles are in print ; but these 
works are, unless reinforced by other sources, use- 
less for our purpose, since they systematically 
avoid naming the writers whose comments they 
incorporate. We have at an earlier date—but 
how much earlier is one of the questions that 
demand solution—one other conipiler whose person 
is known, Oecumenius; and he adopts an inter- 
mediate method between the Catenw and the com- 
pilers, since he sometimes gives his authorities, 
and leaves it apparently to be understood that 
the vastly preponderant portion of his work, 
which is anonymous, is abstracted and abbrevi- 
ated from Clirysostom. But behind the compilers, 
as Cramer and Mai suiliciently show wus, lies an 
older and more valuable group of writings, to which 
the name Catena properly belongs: these consist 
properly of named quotations, and the catenist’s 
work is confined to the choice of his authorities and 
the selection of passages from them. The linnited 
range of names in some of these Caten suggests a 
very early date, and the beginnings of the system 
may be sought at Antioch even as far back as 
the middle of the Sth century. In particular, 

*The number of the MS is not given ad loc., but In Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca, vii. 407. ae 

} The description of Mai (Ὁ. vil) is ‘codex Vaticanus valde 
pretiosus, swculi ferme xii.’: ib is, in fact, the same MS froin 
which he drew his Theodore on Romans and his Didymus on 


' 2 Corinthians, Vatic. gr. 762, which is now attributed to swe, x. 
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the inclusion in the Catene of material from 
authors such as Origen and Apollinaris, Diodore 
and the two Theodores (of Heraclea and of Mop- 
suestia), remarkable as it is under any cirecum- 
stances, would be tenfold more difficult to account 
for if it had originated after the middle of the 6th 
century. In days when Greek Churchmen, though 
they fonght stoutly enough for dogmatic truth, 
had not yet enclosed themselves within the narrow 
ramparts of Byzantine orthodoxy, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria could lay down the rule (£pistola ad 
Hulogiun presbyterum) that not all the writings 
of heretics arc heretical: οὐ πάντα ὅσα λέγουσιν οἱ 
αἱρετικοὶ φεύγειν καὶ παραιτεῖσθαι χρή, πολλὰ γὰρ ὁμο- 
λογοῦσιν ὧν καὶ ἡμεῖς ὁμολογοῦμεν. Whether or no 
they definitely sheltered themselves under the au- 
thority of St. Cyril’s dictum, it was in this spirit 
that the first catenists went to work; the pre- 
cedent must have been set in the relatively un- 
trammelled freedom of the days before Justinian ; 
and all through the Byzantine middle age an occa- 
sional scribe found himself (doubtless much to his 
surprise) reproducing on equal terms, in this one 
form of literature, the words of those ancient 
writers whom he most approved and of those whom 
he most reprobated. 

The Catene, then, have a special and unique 
value as preserving, however imperfectly, no small 
mass of the work of authors on whose writings, as 


a Whole, a ban was set by later generations; and | 


the study of Catenz is therefore an indispensable 
preliminary to intelligent acquaintance with the 
development of Patristic exegesis. Unfortunately, 
even the few texts that are printed, such as Oecu- 
menius and Cramer, fall far below the standard 
required in @ modern edition. It would have 
scemed, therefore, in any case, essential to supple- 
ment this introductory section by attempting to 
give some idea of the Catenss MSS contained in 
the libraries of Europe, especially of such as are 
carlier than the end of the llth cent.; and this task 
is greatly facilitated since the appearance in 1902 
of a work now to be described, wich constitutes 
a very important addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

7 In the Nachrichten von der kinigl. Gesell- 
schajft der lVissenschajften zu Géttingen for 1902 
(philologisch-historische Klasse, Hefti. pp. 1-66, iii. 
pp. 299-350, v. pp. 559-620), G. Karo and J. Lietz- 
mann * published a classified list of Greek Catena 
MSS on both Old and New Testaments. Although 
iu the total mass the Pauline epistles hold but a 
subordinate position, occupying only 13 pages (pp. 
597-610) against 46, for instance, for the Psalms 
and 33 for the Gospels, yet eight different forms of 
Catenze on them—besides that of Nicetas on the 
Hebrews—are distinguished and separately de- 
seribed ; a summary account of all matter hitherto 
printed is prefixed, of which occasional use has 
already been made in the preceding portion of this 
article. Under each of the eight Catenz some 
one passage is selected,—for the six which contain 
Romans the passage is Ro 7°,—and the ineipit 
and explicit are given of every comment on the 
rassage or on any part of it: in this way additional 
MSS could without difficulty be assigned their 
proper place in the classification. The reasons for 
the order in which Karo and Lietzmann arrange 
their eight Catenz are not easy to see, and a 
different order will here be adopted, a reference 
to the corresponding place in their account being 
given at the end of each section. 

(a) A very large majority of the MSS deseribed, 
37 out of 49, give the Catena of Oecumenius; but 


* Lietzmann had already, in 1897, published a pamphlet, 
Catenen: Mitteitungen diber thre Geschichte und handsehrift- 
liche Ueberlicferuny (Freiburg i. B.: 85 pp.), which, however, 
Contains no special material for the Epistles. 


a ν᾽ ,αν ἡ. 0.0, 


a new test is supplied for grouping Oecumenian 
MSS, according as they do or do not contain cita- 
tions from Photius. Thus for Ro 758 the extreme 
in one direction is represented by three MSS 
which give four passages from Photius by name; 
two or three others give the Photius passages, but 
without name and with minor transpositions ; and 
one gives them in the margin only. All the rest, 
though they differ among themselves by omissions 
and transpositions, agree in containing no Photius ; 
and ten of them agree further in giving the same 
12 scholia on tliese verses in the same order. It 
would seem, therefore, to be certain that the 
Photius element is alien to the original Oecu- 
menius, and that MSS in which the Photius 
element is present, whether with or without name, 
can be set aside as representing a later recension 
——a recension, however, already current in the 
10th cent., to which two of its MSS belong. 
Among the ‘ Photius’ MSS that group is, no doubt, 
the more ancient which gives the Photius pas- 
sages under their author’s name, since hames are 
much more hkely to have been omitted by the 
progressive carelessness of scribes than inserted 
by the accurate research of scholars. Tried by 
these tests, the printed Oecumenius comes out but 
badly ; the four Photius passages are all present, 
but only one of them by name, and none of them 
in quite the same place as in the other MSS. On 
the other hand, the amount of agreement in detail 
between several of the earliest of the non-Photian 
MSS appears to be so considerable that a revised 
edition of Oecumenius, based on these alone, ought 
not to involve excessive labour in comparison with 
the advantage to be expected from it. [Karo- 
Lietzmann, vi. pp. 604-609: see below, p. 523]. 

(Ὁ) Of non-Occumenian Catensz only one covers 
the whole of St. Paul, and that one is represented 
only by a single MS, Paris gr. 216, sec. x.; the 
scholia appear to be very brief, and to represent 
the same relatively late stage of the Catena tra- 
dition as Oecumenius, in not attaching to every 
citation the author’s name. Nothing of this 
Catena 15 85 yet published, [K. L. ix. pp. 610, 595]. 

The remaining Catense are all partial; and it 
may be convenient to mention first those which are 
in print. Two of them, with portions of a third, 
are contained in Cramer; Mai published from a 
completer MS further extracts of the third; the 
other three are still unprinted. 

(c) Cramer’s Catena for Galatians- Hebrews is 
drawn from a unique MS, Paris coislin 204, 
see. x. It is noteworthy on the one hand for the 
number of epistles which it covers, and on the 
other for its entire immunity from later accretions ; 
it is almost, if not quite, the only Catena in which 
the name of Oecumenius does not occur. [1Κ, L. iv. 
Ρ. 602: see further below, p. 521°]. 

(zd) Cramer’s second Catena on Romans (7?- 
end) is drawn from Munich gr. 412, sec. xiii. ; 
and as this MS (apart from two late copies of 
itself) is again the only known representative of its 
Catena, we have no means as yet of supplement- 
ing Cramev’s edition. [K. L. 11. p. 601]. 

(6) Cramer’s other Catena on Romans (chapters 
1-8) is derived from a late Bodleian MS, Auct. E. 
ii. 20. Inexact statements have been made about 
this MS (see further in the fourth section of this 
article, p. 522°), but it is at any rate now clear that 
both this MS and the Paris MS gr. 227, which 
supplied Cramer’s Catena on 1 Corinthians, are 
descendants* of the Vatican MS pr. 762, sec. x., 
from which Mai extracted citations of Didymus, 
Theodore, and Cyril; and whereas the copies only 
contain Ro 1-8 and 1 Cor. respectively, the original 


* The Paris Corinthians MS appears to be simply a transcript, 
the Bodleian Romans MS to be to some extent an abbreviation, 


! of the corresponding parts of the Vatican MS. 
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covers the whole of the three epistles, Romans, 
1 Corinthians, and 2 Corinthians. No known 
Catena has so wide a range of early sources; 
but side by side with primitive elements occurs 
the name of Photius. [K. L. i. pp. 598-601]. 

(7) How far the unpublished Catena on 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians, contained 
in Vatic. gr. 692, sec. xii., is independent of 
those already described, it is not casy to say: 
among the names frequently quoted is that of 
Oecumenius, but we find also Origen, Theodore, 
Cyril, Severus (2.6. Severian?), and on 2 Cor, 
Di(dymus?). [Κ΄ L. iii. p. GOL: see below, p. 522+]. 

(7) The apparently imperfect Catena of a Vienna 


MS (gr. 166 [46], sec. xiii.) on Ro 1J-1 Co 113. 


cites no fewer than 24 authors; but a considerable 
proportion of these are comparatively late—Ana- 
stasius, John Climax, John of Damascus, Maximus, 
Oecumenius, Photius, Symeon Logothetes. <A dis- 
tinguishing feature of this collection is that it 
discriminates to some extent between the sources 
of its information. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Gennadius are cited ἐκ τοῦ ὕφους, ‘from the text,’ 
ze. direct from their respective commentaries; 
while among those cited as cxo’ or ἐκ τοῦ cya’, 1.6. 
from Catenme, are Origen, Acacius, Severian, 
Theodore, Oecumenius, Euthalius, Photius. One 
source was presumably the Photian recension of 
Oecumenius; butit would seem that another and 
much more ancient Catena must also have been 
employed. [K. L. vii. p. 609). 

(A) The last Catena is one on Romans and 1 Co- 
rinthians in Vatic. gr. 1270, sac. xii. It appears 
to bear some relation to Oecumenius, but to con- 
tain less matter, and, apparently, to name its 
authorities—John (Chrysostom), Severian, Theo- 
doret—more frequently. Perhaps it will be found 
valuable for identifying new matter from Severian 
on these two epistles. [K. L. vii. p. 610). 

Lest httention should be unduly distracted from 
the main purpose of this article, further details 
about some of the more important MSs of Karo and 
Lietzmann’s lists, as well as some notice of one or 
two which do not appear there at all, are relegated 
to a later point (p. 521). These preliminary pages 
are meant only to serve for introduction to the 
cataloeue of commentators which follows, and for 
the better understanding of the process by which 
their works, or what remains of them, have to be 
reseued and reconstructed. 


ii, PATRISTIC COMMENTATORS ON ST. PAUL.— 

4. Mavcion.— Whether the Artithescs of Marcion, 
which certainly contained what amounted to some 
sort of theological commentary on his Gospel, con- 
tained also similar expositions of his ‘A postolicon,’* 
is uncertain, though perhaps probable. We have 
no such definite statement for the Epistles as 
Tertullian has given in regard to the Gospel: + the 
evidence in the affirmative consists primarily of 
references in Jerome’s commentaries on the Gala- 
tians and Ephesians—taken, no doubt, from 
Origen’s books on the same epistles—which seem 
to point in this direction. ‘Thus (α) on Gal 3” 
(Vallarsi, vii. 484): ‘ Christus nos rcedemit de male- 
dicto legis, faetus pro nobis maledictum ; subrepit 
in hoe loco Marcion, de potestate creatoris, quem 
sanguinarium crudelem infamat et vindicem [v./. 
iudicem], asserens nos redemptos esse per Christum, 
qui alterius boni dei filius sit.’—(6) On Gal G6 
(p. 523): “ Comnuunicet autem is gui catcehizatur 
verbum er qui se catechizat in omnibus bonis ; 
Marcion hune locum ita interpretatus est ut 
putaret fideles et catechumenos simul orare debere, 
et Inagistrun: communicare in oratione discipulis, 


* i.e. bis revised text of ten epistles of St. Paul, excluding 
the Pastoral epistles. 
t Tert. adv. Marcionem, iv. 1. 


illo vel maxime elatus quod sequatur im omnibus 
bonis. . cetera quae sequuntur cum eius expositione 
non congruunt.’—(e) On Eph 57! (p. 659): ‘ Propter 
hoe relinguet homo patrem et matrem, et erunt duo 
ὧν earne una: saeramentum hoc magnum est, ego 
autem dico in Christo ct in Ecelesia . . . interro- 
gemus Marcicnem qua consequentia locum istum, 
qui de Veteri usurpatus est Instrumento, in Chris- 


' tum et in Ecclesiam interpretari queat, cum iuxta 
illum scriptura vetus omnino non pertineat ad 


Christum.’ Of Marcion’s exegesis we can at any 
rate say that, unlike the interpretations of the 
Valentinian school, it was not allegorist, or rather 
that it was diametrically opposed to allegory ; but 
the main interest with which he wrote was, no 
doubt, theological rather than directly exegctical. 

2. A commentator on St. Paulis perhaps referred 
to by Origen on Eph 1” (Cramer’s Catena in Eph. 
p- 119; Journal of Theological Stwueies, iii. 242), 


where, commenting on the grammatically super- 

| a,*# 7 = * “ ἡ δ᾽ ~ > + & 
fluous repetition of ἐν ᾧ (ἐν τῷ Χριστῷ ἐν w... ἐν ᾧ), 

he explains its presence by the ‘saying of one of 


those who were before us, that, from his great love 
to Jesus, Paul continually, and as it might seem 


| redundantly, makes mention of Him’: ἔλεγε δή τις 


τῶν πρὸ ἡμῶν ἀπὸ τῆς πολλῆς περὶ τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν ἀγάπης 
τὸν Παῦλον συνεχέστατα αὐτοῦ μεμνῆσθαι καὶ ὡσπερεὶ 
παρελκόντως. ‘The reference is, no doubt, not neces- 
sarily to technical exposition ; yet the words most 
naturally suggest a hovnilist or commentator who 
was examining the details of the Apostle’s style, 
and attention is therefore called to them in this 
place. It is tempting to identify this ‘ prede- 
cessor’ with Pantznus. The testimony, indeed, 
of Jerome (de Viris Illustribus, 36), that many 
commentaries by Pantzenus were extant when he 
wrote, is possibly nothing but an amplification 
of the vaguer words of Eusebius, Hi v. 10, διὰ 
συγγραμμάτων τοὺς τῶν θείων δογμάτων θησαυροὺς 
ὑπομνηματιζόμενος. Still, Eusebius himself seems 
to imply that Panteenus did write commentaries 
(though he says nothing about their surviving to 
his time), and these would naturally have been 
aecessible to Origen; but whether they included 
expositions of St. Paul, there is nothing to show.* 

ὃ. Kevaclitus.—Husebius in his Hist. 7 οἷ, (v. 27), 
just after he has brought matters down to the 
death of the emperor Commodus and the suc- 
cession of Pertinax (A.D, 192-193), mentions at the 
head of a number of books belonginy to about 
that time, which he had himself read, the writings 
of Heraclitus on ‘the Apostle’ (τὰ Ἡρακλείτου εἰς 
τὸν ᾿Απόστολον). Nothing is known of these com- 
mentaries or of their author; possibly he may 
be identical with the expositor alluded to by 
Origen. Nor have we any means of knowing 
whether Eusebius’ dating was based on adequate 
grounds. 

4. Alexander ‘the ancient heretic.,—Among 
the works on the Epistle to the Galatians which 
Jerome had consulted before he wrote his own 
commentary (sce p. 484°, above) was one by 
Alexander, ‘ veterem hereticum.’ Apparently, the 
only known Alexander with whom we could 
identify the commentator is the Valentinian whom 
Tertullian combats in his de carne Christi (after 
A.D. 200), 16, 17. But there is nothing in Ter- 
tullian’s words that suggests any connexion of 
his Alexander with St. Paul, and the name was 
one of the commonest. At the same time, Just as 
the Valentizian Heracleon was the earliest com- 
mentator on St. John, the Valentinian Alexander 
may have been one of the first commentators on 
St. Paul. 


* A still more probable source is perhaps the J/ypotyposrs 
of Clement of Alexandria, which onght to have been mentioned 


in the text at this place; the missing section will he found 
' below, Ὁ. 520. 
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§. Origen.—The most important and most prolific 
of early exegetes of St. Paul was Origen, although 
even he did not write any uniform exposition of 
the Pauline epistles as a whole; it was not, as has 
been said (p. 484°), till a century later that any com- 
plete commentary on ‘the Apostle’ was published. 
The list of his works preserved to us in Jerome’s 
fp. xxxill. ad Paulam (see Harnack-Preusclen,* 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, i. 334; 
E. Klostermann gave an improved text in δὲέ- 
zungsberichte der k. preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1897, p. 855) shows that the bulk of his 
exegetical writings on St. Paul must have exceeded 
that of any subsequent expositor in the Patristic 
period: the following conimentaries and homilies 
are there enumerated :— 

Romans: commentary in 15 books. 

2 Corinthians: 11 homilies. 

Galatians: eommentary in 15 books; 7 homilies. 

Ephesians: commentary in 3 books, 

Philippians : commentary in 1 book. 

Colossians : commentary in 2 books, 

1 Thessalonians: commentary in 3 books; 2 

homilies. Ὁ 
2 Thessalonians: commentary in 1 book [not in 
Preuschen’s text]. 

Titus: commentary in 1 book; 1 homily. 

Philemon: commentary in 1 book. 

Hebrews: 18 homilies. 

The only epistles left unrepresented in this eata- 
logue are 1 Corinthians and 1 and 2 Timothy; yet, 
strangely enough, Jerome himself with regard to 
1 Corinthians bears witness, as we have seen, to 
the faet that Origen was among those who ‘ latis- 
sime hane epistolam interpretati sunt.’ And the 
list is altogether silent as to the third department 
of Origen’s exegetical labours on the Bible, that 
of scholia or ‘notes,’ though reference will be 
found below to these in connexion with Rom., 
1 Cor., and Galatians. The explanation of the 
diserepaney appears to be that the list in Jerome, 
ip. Xxxiil., is simply transcribed from the list 
given by Eusebius in his Life of Pamphilus, and 
therefore represents the collection as known to 
Eusebius. Jerome himself, while he kuew books 
of Origen’s that were not in tle list, may very 
probably not have known many books that were 
init. But the range of knowledge of either Euse- 
bius or Jerome, partial and mutually exclusive 
though it be, contrasts painfully with the seattered 
débris which are all that time and theological ani- 
inosity have spared to us of the vast labours which 
the father of Christian exegesis devoted to St. 
Paul. Much of his matter, indeed, remains acces- 
sible to us in the pages of later expositors, par- 
ticularly of St. Jerome; but the direct tradition 
of his work, apart from fragments, is practically 
limited to a Latin version of the commentary on 
Romans, and to Catenze notes on Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and Ephesians. 

Of the elironology of Origen’s writings on St. 
Paul there is not much to be said. The Séronateis, 
of which the third book appears to have contained 
notes on Itomans, the fourth on 1 Corinthians, and 
the tenth on Galatians (see below, pp. 492-493), 
were written at Alexandria, ὁ.6. before 231, under 
the emperor Alexander Severus, t.¢. after 222 
(Kus. Εἰ vi, 24). The commentary on Romans is 
mentioned in that on St. Matthew, and the com- 
mentary on 1 Thessalonians in the contra Celsuin 
(see below, pp. 490°, 4965): the commentary on St. 
Matthew and the contra Celsum were, however, 
almost Origen’s latest works, so that in neither 
ease does the information carry us very far. On 


ΤΌ may be stated here once for all that the section on 
Origen is due to Dr. Preuschen. 

t The 2 homilies may possibly belong to the Second Epistle: 
the list only says ‘in epistolam ad Thessalonicenses.’ 


the other hand, the homilies on 1 Corimthians had 
been written before the homilies on St. Luke 
(p. 492°, below), and these latter are placed imme- 
diately after the departure of Origen from Alex- 
andria. Gut it may be taken as probable that 
nearly all of his formal exegesis of the Epistles 
by way of commentaries and homilies belongs to 
the later or Cxesarean period of his life, A.D. 231- 
ZU). 

The best account of the various editions of 
Origen’s works is that given in bishop Westcott’s 
artiele in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
iv. 140-142. No single Greek treatise was printed 
before the 17th cent.; of the Latin works of 
Origen colleeted editions appeared in 1512 (Jacques 
Merlin, Paris, 4 vols. ; reprinted at Venice in 1516, 
at Paris in 1519, 1522, 1530) and 1536 (Erasmus, 
Basle, 2 vols. ; reprinted with some additions in 
1571). The first collected edition of Greek works 
was that of Peter Daniel Huet, afterwards bishop 
of Avranches, Origenis in sacras scripturas com- 
mentaria gueeumgue greece repcrirt potucrunt, 
2 vols., Kouen, 1668 (reprinted at Paris 1679, at 
Cologne 1685); neither Latin works nor Catena 
fragnients were included. Latin and Greek were 
first brought together in the great Benedictine 
edition of de la Rue, Origenis opera oninia que 
greece vel latine tantum extant et eis nomine 
cercumferuntur, 4 vols., Paris, 1733-1759 ; the last 
volume, edited by Charles Vincent de la Rue 
after the death of his uncle, Charles de la Rue, is 
that which speeially concerns us: from this edition 
all quotations in this article are taken. Migne, 
Patrol. Gr., vols. 11-17 (Pauline epistles in vol. 14, 
ec. §37-1310), is a reprint, with a few additions, 
of de la Rue. Lommatzseh, 25 vols. (epistles in 
vols. 5-7), Berlin, 1831-1848, has the merit of 
handy size. The new Berlin edition of Origen 
has as yet only published St. John of all the NT 
commentaries. Editions of separate portions will 
be noticed under the epistle to which they belong. 

(i.) Romans. 

The commentary* in 15 books (Cassiodorus, 
Inst. Div. Litt. 8, has ‘viginti’; but xx easily 
grows out of xv) is mainly known to us through 
the Latin version which Rufinus of Aquileia 
towards the end of his life made at the request, 
of his ‘ brother,’ the deacon Heraclius—aiter his 
translation of Origen in Gen., in Hxod., in Levit., 
in Jos., in Jud., τῷ Ps. xxxvi., xxxvil., XXXvVili., 
but before his translation of the Clementine ftecog- 
nitions and of Origen in Nw. (see his ‘ peroratio 
in explanationem Origenis super ep. Pauli ad 
Rom.,’ de la Rue, iv. 688); probably, therefore, 
about A.D. 405. The ‘preface’ and the ‘ perora- 
tion’ to this version raise important questions 
both about the state of the text of Origen’s 
writings at the end of the 4th cent., and about 
the methods adopted by Rufinus in editing his 
exemplar for Latin readers. 

(a) The incompleteness of the Greek text : ‘ Super 
omnes autem difficultates est quod interpolati 
sunt ipsi libri; desunt enim fere apud onmium 
bibliotheeas (ineertum sane quo casu) aliquanta 
ex ipso corpore volumina, et hae adimplere atque 
in latino opere integram consequentiam dare non 
est mei ingenii sed . . . muneris fortasse divini’ 
(Pra:f. in cxplanationem, ete., iv. 458). Preuschen 
in Harnack, Alichr. Litteratur i. 373, makes this 
into a double statement of incompleteness and in- 
terpolation; and if that were so, we should have to 
compare Rufinus’ earlier treatise, de adultcratione 
librorum Origenis (A.D. 397: de la Rue, iv., Ap- 
pendix, p. 48), where, on the strength of parallel 


* The commentary on Romans was written before that on Sb. 
Matthew; cf. tom. xvii, ὧν Matt. § 32 (de la Rue, ili, 821), 
referring to Ro Tl: εἴρηται δὲ πλειόνα ἡμῖν... διηγουμένοι» Te 
χώριον τὸ τῆς πρὸς ‘Pwunious ἐπιστολῆς EY TOS GIS UT HY EENYYTINOS. 
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cases in the writings of other Fathers, and of 
a complaint by Origen himself in a particular 
instance, he maintained the theory of a whole- 
sale falsification of the Origen literature by heretics. 
Jerome had no diffienlty in proving (adv. Ruf. 11. 
19) that the generalization was quite unreasonable. 
As a matter of fact, the Apollinarians are the 
only heretics against whom the charge of deliberate 
and systematic falsification of documents can be 
sustained, and they wonld certainly not have 
selected Origen for their authority; moreover, 
even if Origen’s dogmatic writings had been 
manipulated, there is not the least reason to 
think that his exegesis would have been exposed 
to similar treatment. But, in truth, Rufinus, as 
the connecting particle enim shows, is not making 
two statements, but one: interpolare is ‘to alter,’ 
‘to corrupt,’ not necessarily by interpolation: in 
this case the ‘interpolation’ consists simply in the 
imperfection of the booksellers’ copies, and Ruiinus 
himself appears to realize that that may have been 
merely accidental. The fact itself is interesting 
enough, and agrees curiously well with the evi- 
dence of the Athos MS (Laura, 184, B. 64) of the 
Epistles, which von der Goltz * has shown to con- 
tain not only a genuine Origen text of St. Paul, but 
some important Crigen marginalia, among them 
the starting-points of the separate réuo of the 
commentary on homans: for it is noted that tomes 
11 and 14 were not extant (οὐ φέρεται). Bat as the 
Latin version gives a continuous commentary ex- 
tending over the whole epistle—although arranged 
in 10 books in place of the original 15 +—we are 
bound to suppose that Rufinus had sueceeded in 
securing a completer copy, so that the ‘interpola- 
tion’ has hardly affected the form in which the 
commentary has reached us. 

(6) But, even if Rufinus possessed a complete 
Greek text, his own words reveal that he did not 
produce, or aim at producing, a complete Latin 
translation. Heraclius had begged him, he says, 
‘ut omne hoc xv voluminum corpus, quod graeeus 
sermo ad quadraginta fere ant eo amplins millia 
versuum produxit, abbreviem et ad media, si fieri 
potest, spatia coarctem.’ And if the figures are 
correct, it would seem to follow that this process 
of abbreviation was faithfully carried through ; 
for whereas a translation ordinarily covers some- 
what more space than its original, the translation 
of Rufinus occupies only 230 pages or about 25,000 
half-lines (there being two columns to the page), 
while the 40,000 ‘verses’ of Origen, at the normal 
vate of 16 syllables to the verse, would come to 
fully half as much again. The few passages pre- 
served in the original Greek (see below) otter, of 
course, an obvious means of testing in individual 
instances the relation of the version to its ex- 
emplar. 

Rtufinus’ translation of the commentary on the 
Romans was (as the list of extant MSS in Preuschen- 
Harnack, p. 400, amply demonstrates) by far the 
best known specimen in the West of Origen’s work 
on the New Testament. While the East was 
piling up its anathemas, and Justinian was aspers- 
ing the name and memory of Origen in the vain 
hope of reconciling the Nestorians, the West, as 
represented in the Gelasian decree de libris 


* * Kine textkritische Arbeit des zehnten bezw. sechsten Jahr- 
hunderts, herausgegeben nach einem Kodex des Athosklosters 
Lawra, von E, von der Goltz’ (Texte und Untersuchungen, 
Neue Folge, fi. 4, Leipzig, 1890). See further below, p. 491}, 

+ The contents of the separate books of the Latin are as 
follows :—Book 1.=Ro 11-21; 1.=92-34; m1.=89-31; rv.=41-511; 
V.= 512-611 5 Ὑἱ, -- 612. 819. vir, =S1+-933 3 yir1.=101-1156; x. 
121-1415; x,=1416-1627, The tomes of the original Greek, as 
recovered by von der Goltz from the Athos MS, began as fol- 
lows: tom. α΄ 11; tom. β΄ 18; tom. γ΄ 125; tom. δ΄ 212; tom. ε΄ 35; 
tom, σ΄ 415 tom. ζ΄ 58; tom. η΄ 517; tom. θ΄ 616; tom. «’ 89; tom. 
soe” (ὃς οὐ φέρεται) O15 tom. «2 is not marked; tom. 1’ 1113; 
tom, 13 (ὃς οὐ geperos) 1216: tom, ss’ 1410, 


yecipiendis, approved of all such works of his as 
‘the blessed Jerome does not repudiate,’ content- 
ing itself with the rejection of ‘ the rest and their 
author.’ Thus, to render unassailable Rufinus’ 
translation of Origen on the Romans, nothing 
more was necessary than to make the substitution 
of the name ‘Jerome’ for the name ‘ Rufinus’ in 
title, preface, and peroration; and this is what 
actually happened in the later MSS, and in the 
earlier editions before Erasmus.* The earliest 
extant MS of any part of the translation is a 
Lyons MS, cod. 483 (413); it contains, roughly 
speaking, the first five books (but without the 
beginning of Book 1., and therefore without the 
translator’s prologue and name), and is one of the 
oldest known specimens of the so-called semi- 
uncial writing — Delisle calls it 6th cent., but, 
in view of its habitual use of ‘dom’ for every case 
of dominus, and of the declension ‘is,’ ‘iu,’ ‘im,’ 
for fcsus, the present writer would prefer to call 
it 5th, so that it is perhaps the most ancient 
monument of Patristic exegesis that has come 
down to our times. Next in age would come a 
fragment (ascribed to about 700 A.D.) in a Monte 
Cassino MS, cod. 150, of which the first 64 pages 
contain our commentary, as far as 21° including 
the prologue and name of Rufinus.t 

Of the two fragments from Origen’s commentary 
on the Romans, preserved in Rufinus’ version of 
Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., 
Appendix, pp. 25, 33), the second does not appear 
at all in Rutinus’ version of the commentary itself 
(cf. de la Rue, iv. 466) ; the first appears only in 
an abbreviated and independent form (iv. 465). 

The following authorities have preserved pas- 
sages from, or references to, the original Greek of 
the commentary on Romans. 

a. The Philocalia of Basil and Gregory (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1883) contains two pas- 
sages: ch. xxv. ὅτε ὁ ἐκ προγνώσεως ἀφορισμὸς οὐκ 
ἀναιρεῖ τὸ αὐτεξούσιον, ἐκ τοῦ a τόμον τῶν εἰς τὴν πρὸς 
ἹῬωμαίους ἐξηγητικῶν, εἰς τὸ ᾿Αφωρισμένος εἰς εὐαγγέλιον 
θεοῦ (ko 1]; Robinson, pp. 226-231): and ch. ix. 
Tis ὁ λόγος τοῦ τὴν θείαν γραφὴν κατὰ διάφορα σημαινό- 
μενα τῷ αὐτῷ ὀνόματι κεχρῆσθαι πολλάκις καὶ ἐν τῷ 
αὐτῷ τόπῳ. ἐκ τῆς πρὸς Ῥωμαίους" τόμος ἔννατος, εἰς τὸ 
Τί οὖν ; ὁ νόμος ἁμαρτία ; (Ro7’; Robinson, pp. 54-58). 

β. St. Basil, de Spiritw sancto, 73 (ed. C. F. H. 
Johnston, Oxford, 1892, p. 144): [Origen] ἐν τοῖς 
εἰς THY πρὸς Ῥωμαίους ἐπιστολὴν ἐξηγητικοῖς, Αἱ iepal, 
φησί, δυνάμεις χωρητικαὶ τοῦ Movoyevods καὶ τῆς τοῦ 
ἁγίου Ivetuaros θεότητος. 

y. St. Jerome, Mp. xxxvi. ad Damasiwm (A.D. 
o84; Vallarsi, 1. 159), quotes no actual words: 
‘Origenes in quarto Pauli ad Romanos ἐξηγήσεων 
[v.l. ἐξηγητιιςῶν] tomo de cireumcisione magnifice 
disputavit.’ 

ὃ. Socrates, Hist. Heel. vi. 32 (ed. Bright, p. 
316): καὶ ᾿Ωριγένης δὲ ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τόμῳ τῶν els THY 
πρὸς Ῥωμαίους τοῦ ἀποστόλου ἐπιστολὴν ἑρμηνεύων πῶς 
Θεοτόκος λέγεται πλατέως ἐξήτασε. 

e. The Athos MS, whose discovery by von der 
Goltz has already been mentioned just above, em- 
bodies, as far as the Panline epistles are con- 
cerned, an attempt at a critical edition according 
to the text used by Origen. The 10th cent. 
scholar to whom we owe the existing MS derived 
his text for the most part from an ἀντίγραφον 
παλαιότατον, “ἃ very aticient copy, representing a 
similar attempt on the part of an earlier (probably 
much earlier) scholar, the accuracy of which the 
later scholar tells us he verified by the help of 
such commentaries or homilies of Origen on ‘the 
Apostle’ as were accessible to him. With regard, 

*The editio prineeps of the Latin commentary, under the 
title ‘ Hieronymo interprete,’ was printed at Venice in 1506. 

+ The rest of this MS consists of an carlier (6th cent.) copy of 
the commentary of Ambrosiaster 
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however, to the Roman epistle—possibly because 
this epistle, standing at the head of the older ΜΙ, 
had suffered more than the rest in legibility—he 
copied his text not from the ‘ancient copy,’ but 
directly from the lemmata (i.e. the sections of text 
prefixed to corresponding sections of exposition) 
in his own MS of Origen’s commentary on that 
epistle; but as the llth and 14th tomes of the 
comnmentary—roughly speaking, chapters 9 and 
13, 14—were wanting in that MS, he was there 
thrown back on the ‘ancient copy,’ helped out, 
where it was specially difficult to read, by the 
further testimony to Origen’s text of the Romans 
contained in the notes on difficult passages in the 
third book of his Strommfeis.* So far, we are 
dealing with the text only of the Origen com- 
mentary; but the Athos MS preserves also a few 
marginal citations from the commentary itself, 
and would have preserved more had not some 
Greek monk later on, after the fashion of his 
kind, set himself to erase with care anything that 
follows the name of the arch-heretic. It may be 
hoped that chemical reagents will yet prove vic- 
torious over the monastic scalpel : meanwhile von 
der Goltz has printed such matter as has escaped. 
The notes do not come to much; but they are 
valuable as showing how late some of the writings 
of Origen survived in the original Greek, and with 
what devoted care they were still studied—perhaps 
in the cirele of archbishop Arethas of Cesarea. 
Origen is cited in two cases (Ko 3" 118) as being 
unable to identify the sources of quotations in 
St. Paul, but for the most part (as doubtless also 
in the notes that have perished) to establish some 
question of reading. In 17 both lemma and ex- 
osition omitted the words ἐν «Ῥώμῃ; in 5! the 
emma had λαβόντες, but the exposition λαμβάνοντες ; 
in 8*4 the ‘ancient copy’ had ὃ γὰρ βλέπει τίς 
ἐλπίζει, the text of the Athos MS has ὃ γὰρ βλέπει 
τίς καὶ ἐλπίζει With ὑπομένει in the margin, so that 
it would scem that the reading of the ‘ancient 
copy’ was (exceptionally) given a place in the 
text, and that taken from the commentary 
relegated on this occasion to the margin; in 15% 
both demma and exposition apparently read καὶ 
αὐτοὶ μεστοί. On 1 Jn 4" it is noted that that verse 
is quoted by Origen in tom. 7’ on the Romans with 
the reading ὃ λύει τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν ; similarly, 2 Co 12” is 
said ad loc. to be adduced in tom. ς΄ on the Romans 
in the form ἐνώπιον τοῦ κυρίου καὶ ἐναντίον τοῦ θεοῦ ἐν 
Χριστῷ λαλοῦμεν. 

ὥ: Cramer’s Catena on the Romans (Oxford, 
1844) consists of two Catenze, both imperfect. Of 
these, the first, taken from a Bodleian MS, Auct. 
E. ii. 20, covers Ro 1'-9!, and makes considerable 
use of Origen in more than 50 quotations,t belong- 
ing to the following verses: Ro 11" 1% 11 98-9. 16. 27 
935. 4, 10-12. 33-18, 19-20. 21. 25. 37, 8, 50, 32 4. 4, 7-8. 11. 12 (ἢ). 15. 
l6a. 16b. 17. 16. 18. 23-24 58 6° 80. 12. 11-14, 19-20, 21. 22, 98 71. 6G. 7. 
8,9, 13. 14, 15, 23, 24 9,8, 5-7. 84-:85. 26a. 800, 88. 3% 35-39 Tt will 


be seen that for considerable sections of these chap- 
ters—3”—4% §-§7 879_an almost continuous 
exposition could be restored from this Catena. 
Unfortunately, we do not yet know how far Vatic. 
er. 762, which appears to be a direct ancestor of 
the Bodleian MS (see above, ὁ, p. 488"), would supply 
additional Origen matter for the later chapters of 
the epistle, or a corrected Origen text for the 
earlier ones. 

y. Cramer’s second Catena, Munich cod. gr. 23 
(now 412), sec. xill., extends from Ko 77 to the end 
of the epistle (thus overlapping the Bodleian 
Catena for Rv 77-91), but contains very few pas- 
sages from Origen : Ro 79. 11-12, 14. 23 Q5-7. 33. 38-39 420 
seem to exhaust the list. Besides these, it quotes 

* On Origen’s Stromateis see also pp. 4904, 4020, 4938, 


+ The list in Cramer’s index should be supplemented by the 
following references: 22. 23; 73.18; 74.1; 105. 9. 
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on 8939 a long passage ἐκ τῆς Φιλοκαλίας τοῦ ᾿᾽Ωριγένους 
(ed. Robinson, 226. 12-15; 227. 15-229. 29), which 
is really part of Origen’s comment on 11; on 95} 
the still longer extract ἐκ τῆς ᾿Εἰκλογῆς τοῦ ᾿Ωριγένους 
(Cramer, p. 340) is not from the commentary on 
the Romans, but from the de Principiis, and the 
brief paragraph ’Opryévous ἐκ τῶν ’Exdoyay (Cramer, 
Ρ. 349) has the same source (Robinson, p. xxx). 
Since all these references came not directly from 
Origen, but from the PAzlocalia,* we should be 
prepared to expect that the eight other quotations 
are similarly derived from some mediate source ; 
and if we compare them with the Oxford Catena 
—seven out of the eight belong to the portion of 
the epistle, 7—9', common to the two Catenze—we 
shall find that, with the exception of the short 
passage on 7113 (Cr, 179. 13-18), all are already 
contained in the Oxford Catena. If we further 
consider that the last eight chapters are only 
represented by a single Origen quotation in the 
Munich Catena, it will searecely seem over-bold to 
conjecture that the latter Catena drew its Origen, 
not of course from our actual Oxford MS, but from 
some similar MS, which was equally limited, 
whether by the original design or by accidental 
loss, to the first half of the epistle. The practical 
point of this conclusion, if correct, would be to 
reassure us that the loss of the earlier part of the 
Munich Catena has net seriously diminished our 
store of new matter from Origen. 

It only remains to test by the evidence of the 
Greek texts, fragmentary though they are, the 
relation of Rufinus to his original. It has already 
been calculated that more than a third of the 
Greek must have been omitted to bring the Latin 
within its present compass; and Dr. Robinson 
says of the passages preserved in the Philocalia 
(p. xxxix) that in the translation they ‘are so 
abbreviated that without the explanation of 
Rutfinus we could searcely have believed that 
they were intended to represent the corresponding 
sections in the Philocalia at all.’ With regard 
also to the Latin text of St. Paul as given in 
Rufinus, bishop Westeott points out (Dict. Chr. 
Biogr. iv. 116a) that it makes no attempt to repre- 
sent the Greek of Origen, but is rather an Old 
Latin text pure and simple—presumably, one may 
suppose, that of Aquileia. 

Scholia on Romans.—The third book of Origen’s 
Stromateis, or Stromaia,t appears to have con- 
tained brief notes or ‘scholia’ on the Roman 
epistle, as the fourth book did on 1 Corinthians 
and the tenth book certainly on Galatians: see 
below, p. 4985. It is quoted in the Athos MS (von 
der Goltz, pp. 58, 59) for the readings of Ro 950. 3, 

(11.) 1 Corinthians. 

The list οἵ Eusebius-Jerome makes no mention 
of any work of Origen on | Corinthians; but 
Jerome mentions him as one of those who had 
commented on the epistle ‘at great length,’ and 
Cramer’s Catena (Oxford, 1841; taken from MS 
Paris gr. 227, sec. xvi.) gives an even larger 
mass of quotations from Origen than the same 
editor’s first Catena on Romans does for that 
epistle. The number, in fact, is over 80, and they 
are in this case—with the exception of a single 
allusion by Origen himself, Hom. xvi. am Luc. 
(de la Rue, iii. 953), ‘ Memini cum interpretarer 
illud quod ad Corinthios scribitur Heelesie Dei 

* For which, however, they give a text independent of, and 
in some points better than, the extant Philocalia MSS; see 
Robinson, p. XXX1. fe 

+ The proper Greek name was no doubt Στρωματεῖς, ‘ bags for 
bedclothes,’ ‘carpet bags,’ and so ‘receptacles for miscel- 
laneous odds and ends’: Στρώματα would be the bedclothes 
themselves, and the form Stromata, whether in connexion 
With Clement or with Origen, seems to be found only in 
Jerome, and to be due probably to the difficulty of declining 
the word stromateus in Latin. See Hort and Mayor, Clement 
of Alexandria, pp. xi, xii. 
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gue est Corinthi cum omnibus qui invocant eum 
[1 Co 153] dixisse me diversitatem ceclesie et eorwm 
gui mnvocant nomen Domi’ *—the only authority 
of any sort for the book from which they are ex- 
tracted. That this was not in the form of com- 
mentary but of homilies is shown (as Westcott 
points out) by the phrases used on 3! περὶ ὧν καὶ 
πρώην ἐλέγομεν (Cramer, 51. 6), and on 6° παρακα- 
λοῦμεν οὖν καὶ ὑμᾶς, ὦ παῖδες (Crainer, 107. 19).+ The 


ΟἸ]Ο is a list of the passacves commented on: 
following is a list of the passages commented 
1 Co 1328. ob, 4. ἧς 4-8. 9. 10. 1l-1. Va. lib (bis). 18. Boer, S0b. 19-21, 


22-25, 26, 27, 19-21, 26-31, 80. 25. 8. 6, 7-8. 9-lla, 9b-10. 11-15. 13-15 
1-8a, 3b-4. 6, 9-12. 16-20, 21-23 41-ὕα. δ. 6-7. 7-8. 9-10. 15-18, 19b-20. 
21_52 53-5. 7-8, 9-18 G[2-B] 4-90. 9b-10, 12, 13a, 180-14, Wa, 18. 19-202 
71-4. 5b. 52-7. 8-124. J2b-14a. 18-24. 25-284 (j7-9a. 9b-11. 16-18. 19-22. 25. 
24a, 101-5 6 193] 98.. 10, 28. 31. 34 131-2. 3. 495. 80-}}. 12 1451, 
34-35. 86. 81, 38 153, 15. 20-22, 36-37. 45-.4 160-12, 13-14 The 
Vatican MS er. 762, from which Cramer’s Paris 
MS was copied, will probably not yield any fresh 
matter, but perhaps an improved text. 

The Athos MS contains traces of erasure opposite 
1 Co 2% 810 416 G 71 10! 11! 191 131 14! 15}. ὅδ. which 
may possibly have marked the beginning of 
homilies. But however this may be, it preserves 
also clear indications that the fourth book of the 
Stromateis contained notes on this epistle; ἐν τῷ 5 
τῶν Στρωματέων is appealed to for the readings of 
731. 34 920. 21 and 10°, and in each case several lines 
of the ‘exposition’ are quoted in support of the 
appeal. There can be little doubt that in the 
similar quotation on 6" (ἐξήγειρεν for ἐξεγερεῖ) we 
ought also to read not, with von der Goltz, ἐν τῷ 
a’ τῶν Στρωματέων, but ἐν τῷ δ΄ (\ for a). 

(111.) 2 Corinthians. 

The list mentions 11 homilies; but nothing is 
otherwise known of them, and published Catene 
on this epistle contain nothing from Origen: even 
Vatic. gr. 762, which is unpublished, can hardly 
contain any Origen, or cardinal Mai might have 
been expected to have put it before the world. 
Preuschen ingeniously proposes to read ‘in ep. ad 
Cor, 1.’ (instead of ii.) In the list, and to identify 
these homilies with those from which the Catena 
on 1 Cor. is drawn. Yet the Origen quotations in 
that Catena are so full that it may be questioned 
whether so small a number of homilies as 11 
could have provided so much matter. And though 
the marginalia in the Athos MS are scanty for 
this epistle, there is a long gloss on 1°" of which 
the first words have escaped erasure, οὕτως καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἐξηγεῖται λέγων. . .: and this is enough to 
make highly probable the employment of a defi- 
nite exposition, whether cominentary, honilies, or 
notes. 

(iv.) Galatians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 15 books 
and 7 homilies: Jerome, in the preface to his 
commentary on the epistle (see above, p. 484°), 
enumerates 5 ‘volumes’ (of commentary), several 
‘tractatus’ (=homilies), and ‘excerpts’ (2.6, 
scholia or notes); and tclls us also that the tenth 
book of Origen’s Stromatets was devoted to a brief 
explanation of this epistle. . 

With regard to the Stromatcis, one passage on 
the Galatians is extant: Jerome ὧν Gal, lib. iii. 
(Vallarsi, vii. 494-496) gives us a literal version of 
the explanation of Gal 5°83; ‘hune locum, quia 
valde obscurus est, de decimo Stromatimn libro 
transferri placuit ad verbuim’; and further on (vil. 
505): ‘in eo loco ubi supra de decimo Origenis 
Stromate verbum transtulimus ad verbum.’ As 


* The interpretation alluded to is preserved, though in a 
corrupt and perhaps incomplete form, in the Catena, Cr. 7. 
9-17: 6.6. σπεύσωμεν οὖν ἀπὸ τοῦ "ἐπικαλεισίαι᾽ . . 2 ἀναβῆνωι 
ἐτὶ τὸν “ἐκπλησίων᾽ τὴν ἄσπιλον καὶ ἄμωμον. 

ἡ Yet it is just possible that the catenist was drawing on 
more than one work of Origen on the epistle, for on several 
occasions he seems to quote two different comments of Origen 
on the same pussarre. 


° 


eleven verses are covered in two columns and a 
half of Jerome’s Latin, the exposition may justly 
be called, in comparison with the ordinary standard 
of Origen’s work, ‘ brief.’ 

For the commentary the Athos MS has happily 
preserved the starting-point of cach ;tome—tom. 
α΄ ΞΞ 1}; tom. p’=2"; tom. y'=39; tom, d’=48; tom. 
εἰ =5%—thus establishing the number given in 
Jerome’s commentary against that of the list: 
beyond these numbers it has preserved nothing to 
our purpose. But two quotations, perhaps tliree, 
are embedded in Rufinus’ version of Pamphilus’ 
Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., Appendix, 
p. 85); (i.) ‘Responsio ad tertiam criminationem : 


Quod non purus homo sed divine nature sit 
Christus. e primo libro epistole ad Galatas 


fon Gal 1. .. (i1.) Heein initio epistola dicens, 
in sequentibus libri ipsius similia adiecit [on Gal 
142]... (111.) Responsio ad quartam crimina- 
tionem: Adversum eos qui dicunt eum per alle- 
gorias adimere omnia que a Salvatore scripta 
sunt corporaliter facta. Ex eodem lib, in epist. 
ad Galatas’: but these last words are only in the 
margin, and if they do not rest on MS authority, 
no conclusive ground remains for connecting this 
lengthy and important passage with the Galatian 
commentary in particular among all the works of 
Origen. Conversely, the comment on Gal 3!° in 
the ‘ Responsio ad quintam criminationem,’ which 
in the editions is entitled ‘in tertio libro epistolie 
ad Colossenses,’ ought perhaps to read, ‘in tertio 
libro epistolee ad Galatas,’ 

Cramer’s Catena on the Galatian epistle, taken 
from Paris coislin 204, contains no quotations 
ascribed by name to Origen; but as the quotations 
are nearly all anonymous, it is at least possible 
that Origen is among the writers of whom use is 
made, and it might be worth while to compare the 
Catena with the commentary of Jerome, in order 
to see if there is matter common to the two. For 
it is certain, both from Jerome’s own words in the 
preface to lus commentary and from the parallel 
case of the Epistle to the Ephesians—where the 
recovery of a good deal of Origen’s Greek has 
made comparison possible between the two writers 
—that a very large proportion of the exhaustive 
commentary of Jerome is drawn directly from 
Origen. 

(v.) Anphesians. 

Both the list and Jerome (Pref. ad Comm. in 
Eph.) mention a commentary in 3 books (and 
nothing else) on this epistle. Although it has not 
come down to us in any continuous form, either 
in the original or in a translation,* yet enough 
survives in the Greek of Cramer’s Catena and the 
Latin of Jerome’s commentary to render feasible 
at least a partial reconstruction. 

a, Crainer’s Catena (Oxford, 1842), taken from 
Paris coislin 204, szc. x., contains some 40 quota- 
tions from Origen, many of them of considerable 
length, but disfigured by the appalling blunders 
which, here as elsewhere, have to be set in the 
balance against the gratitude due to the only 
scholar who, durine the whole 19th cent., eflected 
any substantial addition to the printed texts of 
New Testament Catenz. In this instance, how- 
ever, a beginning has at last been made of a re- 
vision of the Cramer texts. In the Journal of 
Theological Studies for the year 1902 (111, 283-244, 
398-420, 554-576), the Rev. J. A. Τὸ, Gregg, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, published from a 
fresh collation of the MS a continuons text of all 
the Origen fragments, equipped with full apparatus 
both of the Scripture references and of the parallels 


*Preuschen in Harnack, d/tekr. Litteratur, 1, 375, goes 
beyond the facts in stating that Jerome actually translated 
the book. All the passages he adduces refer to the use Jerome 
made of Origen in his own commentary. 
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in Jerome. With the text re-collated, the punctua- 
tion revised, and the more obvious corruptions re- 
moved by the help of emendations from various 
English scholars, we can now for the first time 
read a substantial portion of a work by Origen on 
St. Paul in its original language and in an in- 
telligible form. No doubt, the catenist has at 
many points contented himself with selections, and 
has abbreviated the superabundant material of the 
commentary; but the only considerable passages 
which are wholly unrepresented are Eph 2°" 
Bali. 100. 42 48-10 525-33 (with the exception of two 
short notes on vv.2? and ®2) 6*8, 

β. The Athos MS contains at the end of the 
text of Ephesians a note to the effect that ἀπὸ 
τῶν els τὴν πρὸς ᾿ φεσίους φερομένων ἐξηγητικῶν τόμων 
ἀντανεγνωσον ἢ ἐπιστολή. The vox nihili ἀντανε- 
γνωσον is, 85 von der Goltz points out, clearly a 
misreading of an uncial ἀντανεγνώσθη (ON for 
ΘΗ). The ‘very ancient copy’ (see above, p. 4915) 
had itself, therefore, been vcrified with the lem- 
mate in Origen’s commentary. The commence- 
ment of τόμος a’ at 1’ is marked; unfortunately, 
no corresponding marks seem to have been pre- 
served for tom. 6’ and tom.7’.* In what remains 
of the marginal notes the ‘exposition’ is only 
mentioned twice: on 3% as reading βάθος καὶ ὕψος 
(cf. Journal of Theol. Studies, iii. 411), where the 
lemma gave ὕψος καὶ βάθος : and on 27! as μίαν λέγουσα 
τὴν οἰκοδομήν with the article, where the lemma 
gave πᾶσα οἰκοδομή without the article (J 7/S¢, ii. 
407; Robinson, Lp. to the Ephesians, p. 297). 

y. That Jerome’s commentary in 3 books on 
the Ephesian epistle (published between 386 and 
392) follows Origen with extreme fidelity is estab- 
lished by several convergent lines of testimony. 
We have his own preface, where, out of the three 
predecessors whose work he used, he distinguishes 
Origen, as the one whom he in some deeree followed, 
from Apollinaris and Didymus, of whom he had 
only made occasional use: ‘ex parte secuti sumus 
. .. pauca decerpsimus.’ We have the Catena 
quotations ; for—if the fragments extant for Eph 1 
may be taken as a specimen of the whole—nearly 
three-fourths of the Catena Greek is represented 
by translation or paraphrase in Jerome’s Latin. 
We have, lastly, the documents of the controversy 
between Jerome and Rufinus. Their mutual 
polemics centred round the allegation of Jerome’s 
change of attitude towards Origen; and this in 
turn was argued out over the Ephesian commen- 
tary. In fact, in Jerome, Hp. Ixxxiv. ad Pam- 
machiwm [A.D. 400], § 2; Rutfinus, Apologia, i. 22- 
43, 11. 2, 42; Jerome, adv. Rufinum, i. 16, 21-29, 
lil. 11, 13, we have a series of statements and replies 
which throw an interesting sidelight both on the 
writings of Origen and on the methods of Jerome. 
We must be careful to remember that it was 
Rufinus’ cue to show that Jerome expressed or 
implied approval of all the matter he took over 
from Origen; Just as it was Jerome’s cue to show 
that he borrowed from other writers than Origen, 
that he often placed two divergent interpretations 
in simple juxtaposition, that in these cases he 
could not be supposed to be expressing agreement 
with both, and that therefore the same negative 
attitude on his part ought to be assumed cven in 
cases where he gives the view of Origen only. 

Jerome had claimed that his econimentarics on 
Ecclesiastes and on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
would prove that he had always gone counter to 
the doctrines of Origen. Rufinus tesis his allega- 
tion with reference to the Ephesian commentary, 
and adduces seventeen passages one after another 


* Both Jerome’s commentary and Cramer’s Catena are divided 
into 3 books; the former at Eph 31 431, the latter at 2311 421, 
One or other of them is probably following Origen, whose 
Book iii. may therefore be fixed at 451. 


'facie videre.. 


as proving that Jerome, on several of the very 
points which he now charged against Origen and 
his followers as heresies, had used the words of 
Origen without in any way dissociating himself 
from them; indeed, while Origen had put forward 
his speculations cautiously and warily and with 
hesitation, his imitator bad repeated them with 
curtness and decision ‘as though the angel were 
speaking by Daniel, or Christ by St. Paul’ (Apol. 
1. 48, 11. 42). 

(a) Unwmesse corpus totius creature: rationabilis, 
ad est angelorum et animarum. Tufinus, Apol. i. 
36-38, quotes from Jerome’s comments on Eph 1” 
2-17 (Vallarsi, vil. 568 C, “ potest ita responderi 
. » » purgasse perhibetur’; 569 D, ‘non solum 
hominum .. . ecclesia intelligi potest’ ; 582 B, ‘ et 
hee quidem iuxta vulgatan interpretationem ... 
drachmis que salvze fuerant copulaverit’; 582 D, 
‘quod autem ait, Ut duo conderet in semetipso .. . 
habitaturus est in novo mundo’): the Church in- 
cludes angels and heavenly powers, and the 
Saviour’s cross has cleansed them, and joined 
together things in earth and things in heaven, 
the near and the far, so that man will receive in 
the end the form of the angels. 

(6) De diabolo atque angelis refugis. Tufinus, i. 
34, quotes Jerome on Eph 2? (vil. 576 A, ‘quod nos 
qui quondam lege tenebamur . . . 1uxta sedentium 
voluntatem incipient gubernari’): the rebellious 
principalities and powers will begin to be ruled 
according to the will of Christ and the saints who 
shall sit above them. 

(ὁ) De anime statu. Tufinus, i. 25-30, 36, 
quotes Jerome on Eph 1491-21 (yi, 548 Ὁ, 
‘alius vero qui Dcum iustum conatur ostendere 

. antequam humiliarcr ego peccavi, et his 
similia’; 551 C, ‘invadunt itaque in hoe loco 
occasionem .. . nisi cause precesserint que ius- 
titiain Dei probent’; 558 C, ‘si speravimus tan- 
tum dixisset in Christo et non preemisisset ante 
. . » benedicti sumus in eselestibus’; 563 C, ‘quod 
vero ait Jn agnitione eius ... et cetera his sim- 
ilia’): God’s predestination of some to holiness— 
not to say also the inequality of human conditions 
—would conflict with God’s justice, if we did not 
think of antecedent causes, known to God alone, 
which would supply the justification; and Scrip- 
ture hints at a previous abode of the soul, which 
is contrasted with its present place of pilgrimage. 

(ὦ) Quod anime in corpore hoc vincte velut in 
carcere teneantur. Rufinus, i. 37, 38, 40, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 925. 10 81 6% (vil. 573 B, ‘nos vero 
dicimus . . . apposita sit ad malitiam’; 577 D, 
‘et diligenter observa quia... factura primum 
locum tenet, deinde plasmatio’; 587 B, ‘quia in 
pluribus locis lectum est vinculum anime corpus 
... per eum predicatio compleatur’; 682 B, 
‘alius vero propter corpus humilitatis . . . spiritus 
Dei habitat in vobis’): the body of our humilia- 
tion, the body of death, fashioned later than the 
soul, is a ‘chain’ and ‘ prison’ to the soul, and true 
knowledge is possible only to him who has put off 
his chain and been delivered from his prison. 

With these passages may be combined the quota- 
tion in Rufinus, i. 22, from Jerome on Eph 5*-*° 
(vii. 659 A, ‘foveamus igitur ... quod nobis in 
celestibus repromissum est’): women will become 
men, bodies will become souls, for we shall be like 
the angels. 

(6) De restitutione omnium. Fvufinus, i. 35, 39, 41, 
42, quotes Jerome on Eph 151 24-38 44-16 (vii. 566 C, 
‘si autem sunt principatus et potestates ... et 
dominatione fiat’; 583 B, ‘instaurationem novi 
hominis tune plene perfecteque complendam ... 
fiat voluntas tua sicut in celo et in terra’; 608 E, 
‘queeritur quomodo una specs... et isti in nobis 


unum sint’; 618 C-620 A, ‘in fine rerum cum Deum 
. in eelesti Jcrusalem, quam in 
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alio loco apostolus matrem sanctorum vocat’): not 
only in the present but in the future life there 
will be rising and falling, but in the end there 
will be a renewal of humanity, a restitution of 
all things, a perfect unity of all rational creation 
in common faith and common recognition of the 
Son of God, in the one hope of our calling, in the 
one body, in the perfect man. 

(7) Veritatem et perfectiorem doctrinam non 
esse omnibus publicandam. Jiufinus, 11, 2, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 4:9 (vii. 627 Εἰ, ‘ propter quod Paulus 
ipse perfectus . . . in thalamum sponsi et penum 
recis inducat’): every man is to speak truth, but 
only to his neighbour—that is, to his neighbour in 
faith and virtue; to others he must shroud him- 
self, as God does, in darkness and mystery. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of 
Jerome’s answer to the individual charges. The 
controversy was so far simply ad hominem that 
Rufinus has to blame Jerome for Origenist state- 
ments which Rufinus, as an Origenizer, can hardly 
have considered seriously heretical; while Jerome 
has from time to time to make what defence he 
can for the Origenist colouring of a commentary 
written some ten years earlier, and certainly not 
reconcilable with the rigidity of his later views. 
What is valuable for the present purpose is simply 
Jeronie’s statement and defence of his methods as 
a translator and commentator. 

‘I,’ writes Jerome,* ‘in my commentaries, 
whether on the Ephesian epistle or elsewhere, 
have unfolded both my own opinion and that of 
others, making clear what is heretical and what 
is catholic. For this is the practice of commen- 
tators and of any one who has to explain things’: 
they pursue their exposition through diverse 
theories, and set down the opinion of others as 
wellas their own. And this 1s done not only by 
the interpreters of Holy Scripture, but by the com- 
mentators on secular literature, both Latin and 
Greek.’ In the particular book under examination 
he had in the preface acknowledged obligations to 
three earlier commentators; but of these Origen 
differed from ApolJinaris, Apollinaris from Didy- 
mus: if, then, he set down more than one opinion 
on the same passage, was he to be supposed to 
accept them both or all?}+ in two of the instances 
urged by Rufinus he had given three views anony- 
mously, in simple juxtaposition: the first was in 
either case his own, the next that of Origen, 
the third that of Apollinaris.{ Hven if he had 
erred through modesty in not more definitely dis- 
tingnishing his own from his predecessors’ ex- 
planations, he could hardly be held responsible 
for all three at a time. In others of the incul- 
pated passages he had not obseurely hinted at his 
own disagreement by such introductory phrases 
as ‘alius qui conatur ostendere’ and ‘iuxta 
heresim aliam,’ or such summaries as ‘quod ita in- 
tellectum et adversum eum facit.’§ Bunt the one 
thing whieh, amid all the difficulties of transla- 
tion, he had studiously set himself to avoid, was 
the habit, so dear to Rufinus, of doctoring Origen 
for Western readers. He himself either rendered 
the actual words,—e.q. ‘ ponamus tamen ipsa verba 
que in Origenis libro tertio continentur,’ ||\—or, 
where the exposition was a very lengthy one, 
reduced it to reasonable compass, yet without 
omitting anything either of the argument or of 
the illustrations.4 


* contra, Rujsinwin, iii. 11. } 2d, 11. 19. 

ft Jb. i. 24, 98. § 70, i, 22, 26. 

} 40. i. 28=Vallarsi, vii. 658D-659A: ‘dicamus illam car- 
nem... in celestibus repromissum est.’ It is interesting to 
note that this commentary on Eph 5°5-29 15 absent from Cramer’s 
Cabena ; the catenist avoids just what Jerome found interesting. 

Ἵ 1. i, 22: ‘latissimam Origenis disputationem brevi sermone 
comprehenderim ... nihil ab eo dictum pretermiserim... 
posi ergo omnia, licet brevius, que In greco reperi’; i. 26, 
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To sum up: both the Paris Catena and the 


commentary of Jerome contain an amount of 
Origenian matter which must form no inconsider- 
able proportion of the whole of Origen’s commen. 
tary on this epistle. Both, however, habitually 
abbreviate, so that, except in such rare cases as 
Jerome's obitcr dictwm in c. Ruf. i. 28, where, as 
was noted just above, he repeats from his com- 
mentary a passage of tweuty-live lines (on Eph 538: 
49) as a literal rendering from Origen, we can only 
then be sure of possessing the whole fulness of 
the original when our two authorities exactly 
agree, With regard to Jerome, there is of course 
the further question, how much of his matter to 
which parallels in the Catena are wanting ean be 
ascribed to Origen. All the evidence we have 
tends to the conclusion that his own contributions 
and his requisitions on others of his predecessors 
put together do not equal his debt to Origen. 
The data of the controversy with Rufinns enable 
us happily to identify as taken from Origen a 
group of passages which, as they express with 
more than usua] distinctness speculations after- 
wards accounted heretical, were of all the least 
likely to be preserved ina Catena.* Yet great as 
are Jerome’s services in this matter of faithful 
representation, no one can compare the Greek and 
Latin where they run parallel without realizing 
how the very virtues of Jerome’s writines—the 
limpid flow of words, the easy sequence, the direct 
straiglitforwardness of meaning—cause him to be, 
as perhaps every Latin translator must be, an 
inadequate interpreter of the more technical lan- 
guage of the great Greek theologian, of his more 
subtle thought, of his tentative and hesitating 
style, of lis half-seen glimpses into mysteries that 
he behind and beyond the letter. 

(vi.) Philippians. 

Lhe list mentions a commentary in one book. 
Cranier’s Catena on tls epistle, as on the Gala- 
tians, is for the most part anonymous; but any 
extended use of Origen appears to be excluded by 
the colophon which names John (Chrysostom), 
Severian, and Theodore as its sources. The Athos 
MS contains two interesting marginalia: at the 
end of ch. 3 it notes ἕως ὧδε ἡ eé#ynots—t.e. Origen’s 
cominentary did not extend to the 4th chapter, 
which is personal rather than doctrinal; at 3" eis 
τὸ βραβεῖον τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως τοῦ θεοῦ it records that 
‘in expounding these words he adds that some 
copies read ἀνεγκλησίας τοῦ θεοῦ ᾽ ; and, as in another 
part of the same note it mis-writes tliis variant as 
ἀνενέγκαι θυσίας τοῦ θεοῦ, 1t would appear that here 
(as in the Ephesians) a note has been taken over 
from the ‘ancient copy,’ whose faded uncial writing 
has again given rise to error. 

(vil.) Colossians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 2 books; 
but we ought to read ‘ili’ for ‘ii,’ since the Athos 
MS marks not only τόμος β΄ at 2", but τόμος γ΄ at 
36 The same MS notes at 4” that the third 
tome ended there, the last words expounded being 
iva σταθῆτε τέλειοι : so that in this, as in the 
previous epistle, the purely personal matter was 
left without comment by Origen. Of the contents 
of the exposition we only learn from the MS, that, 
in dealing with the words in 4" οἱ ὄντες ἐκ περι- 
τομῆς, ‘he’ (αὐτός, ‘the master’) ‘developed wond- 
rously the theme of the different senses of circum- 
cision in the Seripture.’ The only other extant 
‘Jatissimam Origenis expositionem, et eosdem sensus per diversa 
verba volventem, brevi sermone constrinxiimus, nihil exermmplis 
et assertionibus illius auferentes.’ 

* Of all the passages alleced by Rufinus and catalogued 
above, only one, and that perbaps the shortest and least im- 
portant, is preserved in full in the Catena (Jerome, 573 B= 
Cramer, p. 137). In one other case, the note on érivyeois (563 0 
=Cramer, Ὁ. 130), part of the passage occurs in the Catena, but 


without the definite allusion to the pre-existence of souls. (The 
pages of Cramer are marked in Mr. Gregg’s edition in JTASt), 
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reference to this commentary is in Rufinus’ trans- 
lation of Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la 
Rue, iv., App. p. 37), under the head ‘ Responsio 
ad quintam criminationem. Quod unus est Chris- 
bus filius Dei: In tertio libro epistole ad Colos- 
senses.” Lut the passage which follows under 
this title is an explanation of Gal 3” διαταγεὶς δι 
ἀγγέλων ἐν χειρὶ μεσίτου ; and it is impossible not to 
suspect that we should rather read ‘in the third 
book of the epistle to the Galatians.’ Cramer’s 
Catena offers no help; its sources are again Chry- 
sostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

(vili.) 1 Thessalonians. 

The list gives a commentary in 3 books and 2 
homilies. Both Origen himself and Jerome refer 
to the commentary. Origen, contra Celswm [A.D. 
249], 11. 65, after quoting 1 Th 4%, adds: τὴν δὲ 
φανεῖσαν ἡμῖν els τοὺς τόπους διήγησιν ἐξεθέμεθα ἐν οἷς 
ὑπηγορεύσαμεν ἐξηγητικοῖς τῆς πρὸς Θεσσαλονικεῖς προ- 
τέρας ἐπιστολῆς (de la Niue, i. 437); Jerome, Hp. 
exix. ad Mfinervium οὐ Alexandrum, 9 [A.D. 406; 
Vallarsi, i. 803], introduces a long comment of 
Origen’s on 1 Th 4°", extending over nearly two 
columns, with the words ‘ Origenes in tertio volu- 
mine ἐξηγητικῶν epistolee Panli ad ‘Thessalonicenses 
prime, post multa, que vario prudentique sermone 
disseruit, hee intulit.” This is the only known 
quotation ; the Athos MS has preserved no Origen 
marginalia on the epistle ; but Cramer’s Catena, 
as on the Galatians, is mostly anonymous, and 
may conceal Origen matter, 

(ix.) 2 Thessalonians. 

The list—not in the older form, repeated by 
Preuschen-Harnack, but as printed from further 
MSS by E. Klostermann in the Berlin S2ézungs- 
berichte der k. preussischen Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften, 1897, p. $55—names a commentary in 
one book. The Athos MS several times refers to 
the ‘exposition ’—in three cases, 2!#!7 810 for the 
readings it implies, on 2 as establishing Origen’s 
orthodoxy, ἐξηγούμενος τοῦτο τὸ ῥητὸν σαφῶς μίαν τῆς 
Τριάδος λέγει ἐνέργειαν. Nothing is otherwise known 
of it. 

(x.) Philemon. 

The lst mentions a commentary in one book: 
but Greek: authority almost wholly fails us. The 
Athos MS only notes on v." that ‘he too does not 
mention the word wzpoc\afod’—presumably in his 
commentary. Cramer’s Catena is again drawn 
from Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. Latin writers, however, again to some 
extent supply the defect. (a) Rufinus-Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Origene (dela Rue, iv., App. p. 38), ‘Re- 
sponsio ad sextam criminationem. Quod ea que 
in seripturis referuntur etiam secundum litteram 
gesta sint,’ cites under the heading ‘de epistola 
Pauli apostoli ad Philemonem’ a passage taken 
from the comment on v.°, concerning faith in the 
Lord Jesus and ‘in all the saints,’ which Origen 
interprets as meaning belief in the Old Testament 
histories. (8) Rufinus, Apologia, i. 40 (Vallarsi, ii. 
625), quotes as Origen’s an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of v.4% ‘Epaphras my fellow-captive,’ ‘quod 
capti pariter et vincti in vallem hance deducti sunt 
lacrimarum.’ ‘The passage quoted comes from 
Jerome’s comnientary on Philemon (Vallarsi, vii. 
763), and strengthens the conclusion that Jerome 
in this, as in his other expository labours on St. 
Paul, wrote with the commentaries of Origen 
before him. It is true that in the preface to this 
particular commentary, unlike those to the Gala- 
tian and Ephesian epistles, he makes no mention 
of the debt due to his predecessors. But this 
may have been either because it seemed un- 
necessary to repeat information he was giving in 
the more or less contemporary commentaries on 
the two longer epistles, or perhaps because in the 


ease of the Epistle to Philemon, which had so! 


often been either rejected or passed over, he had 
had fewer predecessors, and so there was not the 
same need as elsewhere to distinguish the different 
writers to whom he lay under obligation. But 
that at least he made extensive use of Origen 
all the indications converge to show. The com- 
ment on v.°*, translated in Rufinus - Pamphilus, 
occurs in an independent and abbreviated version 
also in Jerome (vil. 752). 

(xl.) Zedats. 

There is no evidence to show that Origen wrote 
anything on either of the epistles to Timothy, 
but for the epistle to Titus the list names a 
commentary in one book, and also a single homily. 
Of the latter nothing is known. For the former 
we have one reference in a Greek writer, several 
quotations in Rufinus-Pamphilus, and St. Jerome’s 
commentary. (a) In an interesting little 6th cent. 
tract of questions put to a Palestinian abbot, Bar- 
sanuphius (Gallandi, xi, 592; Migne, Patr. Gr. 
86, c. 891), the questioner — the whole interest 
lies rather in the questions than in the answers— 
mentions having found the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of souls in Origen, Didymus, and Eva- 
grius; and yet Origen himself asserts ἐν τῷ αὐτοῦ 
ἐξηγητικῷ τῆς πρὸς Tirov ἐπιστολῆς μὴ εἶναι τῶν ἀποστό- 
λων μηδὲ τῆς ἐκκλησίας παράδοσιν τὸ πρεσβυτέραν εἶναι 
τὴν Ψυχὴν τῆς τοῦ σώματος κατασκενῆς, ὡς αἱρετικὸν 
χαρακτηρίζων τὸν ταῦτα λέγοντα. 'Π6 assertion would 
be a strange one in the mouth of Origen. The ex- 

lanation, as will appear in a moment, lies in the 
orm of the passage alluded to, which is happily 
preserved in Kufinus. (6) Rutfinus - Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Origene, ¢. i. (de la Rue, iv., App. 
21-23), quotes three passages (which are con- 
nected together by the phrases, ‘post hee paucis 
quibusdam per medium insertis adiecit’ and ‘ post 
pauca addidit hee’) ‘ex eo libro quem in epistolam 
Pauli apostoli ad Titum scripsit,’ on the passage 
‘a man that is an heretic’ (Tit 3”). The whole 
contains a valuable catalogue of the opinions 
which to Origen seemed to deserve the name of 
heresy. Again inc. ix. (20. 43), ‘ Responsio ad octa- 
vam criminationem. De anima,’ two further brief 
quotations are given from the same context, where 
Origen raises the question wliether those who treat 
on matters not contained in the Rule of the Church 
—such as the origin of souls—ought to be treated 
as heretics, even if their opinion seems new and 
strange. Itis clear that this is the passage referred 
to by the monastic questioner of Barsanuphius, 
and clear, too, that Origen, though his indirect 
manner of approaching the point may have de- 
ceived the monk, is really urging that, between 
what is of faith and what is heresy, there is a 
middle ground of debatable matter on such sub- 
jects as the pre-existence of souls. (γ) With re- 
gard to the relation of Jerome’s commentary on 
this epistle to Origen’s, what was said of the Epistle 
to Philemon holds here. Here, too, the long com- 
ment on Tit 3”, quoted by Rufinns from Origen, 
has been reproduced by Jerome; but on this occa- 
sion in a form so abbreviated as to deprive it of 
all its interest (Vallarsi, vii. 736). 

In accordance with the plan of this article, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not separately dealt 
with: but those who wish for further details may 
refer to Preuschen-Harnack, p. 376. 

[Dionysius of Alexandvia].— The impulse to 
Biblical studies given by the teaching and example 
of Origen showed itself long after his death in the 
schools of Alexandria and Czesarea. The next 
three writers to be mentioned were all noted 
Origenists. St. Dionysius the Great of Alexan- 
dria —head of the catechetical school, perhaps 
from A.D, 233, and afterwards, A.D. 247-265, 
bishop—is hardly represented at all in extant 
documents except by fragments of his numerous 
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letters. But if, like his contemporary St. Cyprian, 
his primary importance lay in the influence which 
by means of his correspondence he exercised in the 
current ecclesiastical affairs both of his own pro- 
vince and of the Church at large, yet, like Cyprian, 
his literary activity was in no sense confined to 
this single channel. As a commentator he is known 
to have written on the Book of Keclesiastes: but 
the case for regarding him as an expositor of 
particular books of the New Testament rests in 
several instances on single quotations, which (even 
if correctly ascribed to him rather than to some 
other Dionysius) may have come from other sources 
than a formal commentary or series of homilies. 
For the Pauline epistles the evidence seems some- 
what stronger at first sight, seeing that Jerome, 
Ep. xlix. 3, includes him in the list of those who 
had interpreted ‘very fully’ the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Yet ‘AgGiesteoe? is certainly 
meant to apply to the half-dozen authors enumer- 
ated taken together, rather than to each indt- 
vidual; and even though there is no suggestion 
in Jerome’s language of any limitation to the 
partieular portion of the epistle (the 7th chapter) 
in reference to which their names are eited, it 
must not be overlooked that, of the six commenta- 
tors named here, only two recur in the parallel 
list for 1 Co 15°! given in ἄρ. exix. Is there, 
then, any trace elsewhere of Dionysius’ work as a 
commentator on St. Paul? For if this allusion in 
Jerome stands quite alone, it will easily admit 
of a less stringent interpretation: a discussion on 
marriage, with express treatment of St. Paul’s 
language on the subject, might easily have had a 
xlace in one of the lost letters. If, on the other 
ποῖ there are independent grounds for includ- 
ing Dionysius among the early commentators on 
any other epistle, the case for taking Jerome’s 
statement literally will be immensely streng- 
thened. And such evidence appears to be offered 
in the statement—quoted by Harnack, Alichr. Litt. 
i. 423, from Christopher Wolf, Anecdota Graca, 
iv. (Hamburg, 1724) p. 62—that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was largely used in a Catena on the 
Romans: ‘illius mentio frequens est in Catena 
MS in epist. ad Romanos, quam Bb. Reiserus 
memorat in Catalogo MSS, p. 9.’ The reference 
is to Antonius Reiser, Jndex manuscriptorum 
bibliothece Augqustane (A.D. 1675), ‘Cod. 23: 
Catena in epistolam D. Pauli ad Romanos viginti 
et quinque patrum erecorum, videlicet Acacii, 
Athanasii, Basilii Magni, Cesarii, Chrysostomi, 
Clementis, Cyrilli, Damaseeni, Didymi, Diodorti, 
Carterii,* Dionysit Alexandrini, Dionysii Areo- 
pagites, Euthahi, Gennadii, Gregorii Theologi, 
sidorl, Maximi, Methodii, Nysseni, Oecumenii, 
Origenis, Photii, Severiani, Theodoreti, Theo- 
phil.’ The Augsburg MSS passed during the 
course of the 18th cent. into the library of Munich, 
and the same MS is catalogued as greece. 412 in 
Ienatius Hardt, Catalogus codicum manuscrip- 
torum bibliothece regie Bavarice, iv. (Munich, 
1810) p. 269. Hardt notes that Reiser was in 
error in including the names of Athanasius and 
Carterius, and in omitting those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of Apollinaris. It will be noted 
that neither eatalogue says anything of a ‘frequent’ 
mention of Dionysius, er for that matter of any 
other writer; and in faet the Catena is nothing 
more nor less than the second of those printed by 
Cramer. Dionysius of Alexandria is there men- 
tioned once only, and the quotation is one of 

*Carterius was the colleague of Diodore in the school of 
theology which Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia at- 
tended: as he is not known to have written any exegetical 
works, and as, further, his name occurs in Reiser’s list out of 
its alphabetical order, it is tempting to take Carterii as a 
genitive depending on ‘ Diodori,’ so that Diodorus Carterii 
would he parallel to Eusebius Pamphili. 
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exactly nine words: τὸ δὲ Πᾶς ᾿Ισραὴλ ἀντὶ τοῦ Οἱ 
πλειόνες κεῖται (p. 418; Ro 1135, The positive evi- 
dence is therefore reduced again to Jerome, and 
Jerome’s words do not justify us in regarding 
Dionysius as a formal commentator on St. Paul. 

[Pierius].— Another head of the catechetical 
school of Alexandria, towards the end of the 3rd 
cent., was Pierrus. The evidence for connecting 
him with the study of St. Paul is again Jerome’s 
list of commentators on 1 Co 7,—with this dis- 
tinction, that Pierius’ words are actually cited (Zp. 
xlix. 3; Vallarsi, 1. 233): ‘Piertus, cum sensum 
Apostoli ventilaret atque edisseret, et proposuisset: 
illud exponere Volo autem ommes esse sicut meipsum 
[1 Co 77], adiecit ταῦτα λέγων ὁ ἸΤαῦλος ἀντικρὺς ἀγα- 
μίαν κηρύσσει. As in the case of Dionysius, so in 
that of Pierius, there is no other evidence for a 
Pauline commentary than this reference in Jerome; 
Jerome’s second list on 1 Co 155] omits his name 
also; and since we have independent grounds for 
knowing (1) that Pierius commented at length on 
the opening of the Book of Hosea; (2) that the 
comment in question took the form of a homily 
or homilies at Easter, ὅ.6, during the Easter eve 
vigil ; (3) that in the first of his ‘ Paschal treatises’ 
(ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῶν els τὸ πάσχα) he strongly asserted 
that St. Paul had had a wife, but scparated from 
her and dedicated her to God in the Church 
(Jerome, de Vir. fil. 76; Philip of Side, fragments ; 
Photius, cod. 119),—Harnack concludes, not with- 
out reason, that St. Jerome’s citation is taken 
from this same treatise on the opening of Hosea, 
a passage which would offer an obvious opportunity 
for reference to 1 Co 7. 

{Eusebius of Crsareaj].— From Alexandria 
we pass to the second centre of the influence of 
Origen—the school and chureh of Palestinian 
Cresarea. Among the extraordinarily diverse 
writings of its bishop Eusebius (c. 270-340 A.D.) 
were certainly included commentaries, and those 
not exclusively on the Old Testament. But once 
more the evidence for ranking him with the ex- 
positors of St. Paul rests on the first of Jerome’s 
two lists for the Ist Cormthian epistle, supported 
this time by a single quotation in Cramer’s Catena 
(pp. 75, 477; 1 Co 4°). That, somewhere in the 
vast array of the works of Eusebius, Jerome should 
have found a discussion of 1 Co 7, and the catenist 
an explanation of a single passage in another 
chapter, seems much more probable than that a 
commentary by so well-known a writer should 
have left no other trace behind, If eonjeeture 
may be allowed, it would seem not unlikely that, 
as Pierius appears to have treated of 1 Co 7 in 
connexion with the Book of Hosea, and as Jerome 
in the preface to his commentary on Hosea places 
in immediate juxtaposition with the homily of 
Pierius a discussion by Eusebius in the (lost) 18th 
book of the Demonstratio Evangelica, the latter 
was also the oecasion of Eusebius’ exposition of 
the marriage teaching of St. Paul. 

6. Theodore of Heraclea (commentaries on all 
the Epistles ?)— 

The results in the case of Dionysius, Pierius, 
and Eusebius have been almost wholly negative. 
Nothing more has been established than that 
somewhere or other in their writings they found 
occasion to expound one or two passages from ‘the 
Apostle.’ Of continuous commentaries or homilies, 
even on a single epistle, there is no real trace. 
But for Theodore, bishop of Heraclea-Perinthus 
in Thrace (from before 341 till between 355 and 
308), the evidence is conclusive that, however little 
can be reeovered of his work, he did publish 
commentaries on several, probably on all, of St. 
Panl’s epistles. In Theodore we first come in 
eontact with the great sehvol of Antiochene inter- 
He is said to have been a pupil of thie 
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first founder of that school, Lucian the martyr ; 
and all that we know of his method shows that he 
worked on Antiochene rather than on Alexandrine 
lines. No interpreter of St. Paul in the first half 
of the 4th cent. could in his matter be wholly 
independent of Origen; but in his clear and 
literalist style of conrment Theodore was not the 
follower of Origen so much as the predecessor of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Theodore was perhaps the first commentator 
whose work was devoted mainly to the New Testa- 
ment. Jerome (de Vir. 771i. 90) tells us that under 
the emperor Constantius he published commen- 
taries on St. Matthew and St. John and on ‘the 
Apostle,’ distinguished by historical feeling and by 
clearness and elegance of style. Theodoret (HH 
li, 3) speaks of lis ‘remarkable learning’ and of 
his ‘interpretation of the Divine Gospels’ in im- 
inediate connexion with, and apparently as ac- 
counting for, his influence over the emperor. Yet, 
in spite of these testimonies to his importance, no 
single fragment of his work on St. Paul appears 
to have come down to us in the original. His 
merits as an expositor were unable to weigh down 
the balance against his faults as a theologian. 
Though he belonged to the more moderate section 
of the party, he was undoubtedly an Arian; and 
the whole of tle Arian hterature of the 4th eent. 
has perished, with such minute exceptions, that it 
requires some effort both of will and of imagina- 
tion to reconstruct the vast stores of learning in 
chronicle, history, and commentary, which shared 
the fate of more strictly dogmatic writings. 

The epistles on which we know for certain from 
St. Jerome’s references that Theodore commented 
are 1 Thessalonians (#p. exix. § 8: Vallarsi, i. $02), 
1 Corinthians (26. § 2: 1. 794), and Galatians (Pref. 
ad Comm.: vii. 369). For the latter epistle the 
reference is general; with regard to 1 Th 415-17 we 
are told that Theodore’s view agreed with that of 
Diodore, which is given at length (see below under 
No. 42); only in the third case—on 1 Co 15°!-53_ 
are we given an actual version of an exposition 
contained in Theodore’s ‘eommentarioli.? The 
diminutive form implies (what the Catena frag- 
ments on the Gospels araply bear out) that Theo- 
dore’s comments were brief and succinct. The 
passage translated is for the most part a para- 
phrase, in clear and straightforward language, of 
the text, helped out by the parallel verses in 1 Th 4. 
It is to be noted that Theodore gives the Syrian 
reading, ‘omnes quidem non dormiemus, omnes 
autem immutabimur,’ without notice of any 
variant; from which it may perhaps be concluded 
that he was not interested in textual questions. 

7. Eusebius of Emesa (on the Galatians).— 

Born at. Edessa, Euscbius studied in succession at 
the ehief centres of Christian learning in the East 
at Edessa, at Cesarea, at Alexandria, and at 
Antioch. But it was witl Antioch, and with its 
successive Arian bishops, that his connexion was 
specially close. It was from Antioch that he was 
sent to the bishopric of Emesa or Hemesa in Syria, 
which he occupied till his death; and it was at 
Antioch that he was buried. The years of his 
episcopate roughly coincided with Theodore’s: he 
did not become bishop till after 339, and he died 
under Constantius, z.¢. not later than 360. Like 
Theodore, he was a leader of the Arian party, and 
like him a trusted adviser of the Arian emperor. 
Like Theodore, again, whom he immediately fol- 
lows in Jerome’s list of ‘illustrious men’ (de Vir. 
fil. 91), he wrote largely on the New Testament— 
‘ad Galatas libri decem, et in Evangelia homilis 
breves sed plurime’—with the same historical 
method, and with similar elegance of style.* 


ἢ Jerome speaks of his ‘eloquence’ again in contrasting him 
with Diodore of Tarsus (de Vir, Ll. 119). 
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Eusebius, however, was the more popular and 
rhetorical, and, if we may judge from the ‘ten 
books’ which he devoted to one of St. Paul’s 
shorter epistles, the more diffuse writer of the 
two, 

Jerome names Eusebius again in the preface to 
his commentary on Galatians (vii. 369), but no- 
where quotes from him by name. Cramer’s Catena 
on the Galatians—in other words, MS Paris coislin 
204— includes a few, for the most part very brief, 
citations: on Gal 1224-11 99.18.30 923 44-7. 12, 14, 20 
613, Two points are noticeable about these frag- 
ments. Inthe first place, the predicate ‘of Emesa’ 
is found only on two occasions out of thirteen, 
though there does not seem any real reason to 
doubt that Cramer is right in attributing all 
Eusebius references to Eusebius of Emesa. In the 
second place, nine quotations out of the thirteen 
are introduced anonymously in the text with the 
phrase ἄλλος (érepos) φησίν, the name Eusebius 
being supplied in the margin: but again there is 
no ground for doubting the correctness of the in- 
formation. The annotator shows first-hand know- 
ledge of particular interpretations of Eusebius on 
pp. 31, 90; and the only question is whether some 
of the anonymous quotations wlich have no mar- 
ginal aseription of authorship may not likewise 
belong to our Ensebius. 

That the catenist should have so far relaxed the 
rigidity of Greek orthodoxy as to make even this 
tentative and semi-anonymous use of an Arian 
commentator, is perhaps another indication of his 
early date: sce above, p. 488", 

8. Asterius the Arian (on the Romans).— 

The literary activity of this celebrated Arian 
philosopher, theologian, and exegete—of whom the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography contains no 
mention —is placed by Jerome (de Vir, Jl. 94) 
within the limits of the reign of Constantius : ἢ 
but his history goes back to the great persecution, 
and he was a personal disciple of Lucian’s. <A 
Cappadocian by birth, an Antiochene by training, 
he was one of those to whom the Arian movement 
in its earliest stages owed most. No one did more 
than Asterius the layman to give it its philo- 
sophical basis, its theological terminology, and 
its literary expression. In the field of exegesis 
Jerome records that his labours included com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Romans and 
on the Gospels: but he tells us nothing about 
these books which would involve a first-hand 
acquaintance with them; and what he does say, 
namely, that they were assiduously studied in 
Arian cireles, when taken in connexion with the 
complete absence of citations from them in the 
Catenz, perhaps suggests that the Arian animus 
was more marked in his exegesis than in that 
of Theodore of Heraclea and Eusebius of Emesa. 

fAthanasius, Basil of Casarea, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssaj.—That citations 
from the great Fathers of the 4th cent., whose 
writings served as the authoritative standard of 
Greek dogmatic theology, should be found scattered 
here and there throughout the Catenm, is only 
what we should expect. The references to Atha- 
nasius, indeed, in Cramer’s four volumes on the 
Pauline episties amonnt—excluding, here as else- 
where, the Epistle to the Hebrews—to no more 
than two. Those to Basil, outside the Roman 
epistle, are also only two: for the Roman epistle 
they are fairly numerous. The few quotations 


* If Asterius of Scythopolis, philosopher and commentator on 
the Psalms (Jerome, Mpp. Ixx. 4, ΟΝ, 20: Vallarsi, i, 427, 747), 
were identical with our Asterius the Arian, also a philosopher 
and also a commentator on the Psalms (Jerome, de }tr. Il. 94), 
we should have a further proof that Jerome placed him after 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Theodore of Heraclea. But, even if 


the identification were more probable than it is, Jerome’s 
chronology is not infallible. 
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from Gregory Nazianzen occur also mainly, those 
from Gregory of Nyssa exclusively, in the Catena 
on the same epistle. It will be remembered that 
Cramecr’s sources are for the Roman epistle a 
Bodleian Catena and a Munich Catena (see above, 
p. 4875) : for each of the Corinthian epistles a 
separate Paris MS: for the other ten epistles a 
continuous Catena in a single Paris MS, coislin 
204. Of these, the second or Munich Catena on 
the Romans (7’-end) is responsible for all but 
nine of the whole number of quotations from 
these four Fathers on the Pauline epistles: and this 
fact alone is enough to create some presumption 
that none of them had written on any of the other 
epistles, since commentaries of such distinguished 
authorship could hardly have escaped the notice 
of a catenist; and even a commentary on the 
Romans, had there been such a one, must have 
played its part in the Bodleian as well as in the 
Munich Catena. Further, many of the citations 
from these particular athers are introduced not 
only with the name of their author, but of the 
book from which they are taken. Thus for Atha- 
nasius: 1 Co 7 (Cramer, in Epp. ad Cor. 478 *= 
Benedictine edition, ii. 1272=Migne, Pair. Gr. 
27 c. 1403), τοῦ ἁγίου ᾿Αθανασίονυ ἐν τῷ Περὶ rot 
σεμνοῦ γάμου. For Basil: in the Munich Catena on 
Romans, ἐκ τῶν ᾿Ασκητικῶν (eight passages), ἐκ τῶν 
᾿Αντιρρητικῶν (three), ἐκ τοῦ Ὅτι οὔκ ἐστιν αἴτιος τῶν 
κακῶν ὁ Θεός (two), ἐκ τοῦ Τὶς τὸν λβ΄, εἰς τὸν Ay’, εἰς 
τὸν μδ΄, ψαλμόν (one each), ἐκ τοῦ Περὶ εὐχαριστίας 
λόγου (one): on Col 115 ἐν τοῖς κατ᾽ Evvoulov λόγοις 
(two). For Gregory Naz.: Munich Catena on 
Romans, ἐκ τοῦ ‘Hrrnuévov (one), ἐκ τοῦ Περὶ υἱοῦ 
β΄ λόγου (one), ἐκ τῶν Περὶ φιλοπτωχίας (two): on 
Col 1” ἐν τῷ Περὶ υἱοῦ δευτέρῳ λόγῳ : on Eph 1” ἐν 
τῷ Περὶ υἱοῦ λόγῳ: For Gregory Nyssen: Munich 
Catena on Romans, ἐκ τοῦ κατὰ Εὐνομίου β΄ λόγου, 
ἐν τῷ τέλει τοῦ κατὰ Εἰὐνομίου ἑβδόμου λόγου. Such 
passages as still remain unaccounted for show 
themselves on examination to be derived from 
sources still extant: thus the rest of the Basil 
quotations in the Munich Catena on Romans can 
mostly be traced to the adversus Hunonuum and 
the apparently spurious Homilia de Spiritu soncto. 
Of Catenw other than Cramer’s, Karo and Lietz- 
mann’s lists (see pp. 488-489, above, a and g) show 
an occasional use, but no more, of the great dog- 
matic writers. Thus Oecumenius gives one quota- 
tion from Athanasius, three from Basil (one of 
them ἐκ τῆς Πρὸς Σωζοπολίτας ἐπιστολῆς), one from 
Gregory Nazianzen εἰς τὸν β΄ Ilept υἱοῦ λόγον, two 
from Gregory Nyssen. ‘The Vicnna Catena on 
Itomans has none from Athanasius, but four from 
each of the Gregorys, and nearly 20 from Basil, 
the sources being generally given in the case of 
Basil and Gregory Nyssen. Thus for Basil : ᾿Ασκη- 
τικῶν (five passages), Εξαημέρου, His τὸν Ay ψαλμόν, His 
τὸ Πάτερ ἡμῶν, Ilept φθόνον, “Ὅτι οὔκ ἐστιν αἴτιος κακῶν 
ὁ Θεός, ἐν τῷ Πρὸς ᾿Αμφιλόχιον κε΄, Eis τὸ μαρτύριον 
᾿Ιουλίττας, ἐν λακιζ (2) ὁμιλ. (all one each) ; for Greg. 
Nyss. His τὸ Πάτερ ἡμῶν β΄ ὁμιλίας and πρὸς Τὐνόμιον 
do. Some of these references are probably identical 
with references noted above from Cramer: in any 
case the general result is the same. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that any of these 
Fathers wrote a commentary on any part of St. 
Paul. 

9. Didymus of Alexandria (commentaries on 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians).— 

By far the most striking figure among the 
heads of the catechetical seliool of Alexandria 
in the 4th cent. is the blind presbyter Didymus. 

ἢ Oramer gives only the introductory words ; the Benedictines 
give a passage of some ten lines. 

ΤᾺ tract by Gregory of Nyssa on 1 Co 1528 ‘Then shall the 
Son also himself... .,’ is printed in vol. i. pp. 838-853 of the 


Paris 1615 edition. Its genuineness has been contested, per- 
hans without reason. 


Born about the end of the first decade of the 
century, he became head of the school under 
Athanasius, was still living when Jerome wrote 
his catalogue of ‘illustrious men’ in 392, and only 
died, according to the Lausiace History of Pal- 
ladius, about the year 399. In spite of total loss 
of sight in early childhood, he mastered all the 
secular and sacred science of the time, and poured 
out the wealth of his knowledge, ‘ night ant day,’ 
for the benefit of visitors and correspondents, 
among whom were numbered Antony, Jerome 
and Rufinus, Palladius and Isidore. His special 
strength lay in the exegesis of Holy Scripture. 
It was with the object of learning his views on 
points of doubt ranging over the whole Bible that 
Jerome visited him in 386. Palladius tells us that 
he dictated explanations of the whole of Scripture. 
Jerome, de Vir, Jil. 109, after enumerating some 
ten works, nearly all of them exegetical, adds that 
there were countless others, ‘qua digerere proprii 
indicis est’; and, in faet, besides the commentaries 
there mentioned on St. Matthew and St. Jolin, we 
know from Cassiodorus that he wrote on the 
Catholic epistles, and from Jerome himself that 
he commented on the Ist Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Ephesian epistles (Zpp. xlix. 3, exix. 2 [Val- 
larsi, 1. 233, 794], Pref. ad Comm. in Gal. [tb. 
vil. 369], Pref. ad Comm. in Eph, (2b. vii. 543)). 
The volumes of Cramer’s Catena on the Pauline 
epistles contain only ἃ, single citation from 
Didymus, on Ro 7”. But Mai in his Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca, iv. (1847) part 3, 115-146, 
published from a Vatican Catena * more than fifty 
excerpts upon 2 Corinthians: many of these are 
of considerable length, and at several places they 
form so continuous an exposition that there can 
be no doubt whatever they were taken from 
a commentary.t Thus the question naturally 
arises whether the commentaries on these four 
epistles were independent of one another, like 
Origen’s, or were parts of a complete and homo- 
geneous Pauline commentary. It is not in itself 
decisive that Jerome speaks of the commentariol: 
of Didymus on the Ephesian epistle,t while he 
includes him among those who had interpreted 
‘latissime’ the First Epistle to Corinth. Yet 
neither the long explanation which Jerome trans- 
lates from Didymus on 1 Co 15°)? (in, exix. 5: 
i. 795 D-798 A), nor yet the Mai fragments on 
2 Corinthians, scem quite to suit the diminutive 
applied to the commentary on Ephesians. And 
since Didymus was in almost all respects a close 
follower of Origen,—with regard to his exegesis 
Jerome mentions this expressly in introducing the 
fragment on 1 Cor., ‘non pedibus sed verbis in 
Origenis transiens sententiam,—the evidence as 
a Whole appears to be best satisfied if we suppose 
that he also imitated Origen in treating the dif- 
ferent epistles separately and not always on a 
uniform scale. In that case there will be no 
renson left for postulating lost commentaries by 
this author on the remaining nine epistles. He 
may easily have written on more than the four of 
which we have definite information, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that he wrote on all; and 
which of the others, if any, he expounded besides 
land 2 Cor., Gal., and Eph., we shall be able to 


* Cardinal Mai save no sort of indication of the number of 
the MS: but (a) he noted the folio on which each Didymus 
citation is found—the first is on fol. 340, the last on fol. 411; 
(b) he mentioned that he had already printed some Cyril of 
Alexandria from the same MS. It is, in fact, the already often 
cited MS, Vat. gr. 762. 

{ The verses at which the different excerpts begin are as 
follows: 2 Cio 1}- 2. 3 6. 7. 11. 15. 13, 15.28 93.20.12 15, 17 91, 4, 7.11 
§4. δ. 7.8.11.13 51. 2. 13, 14.16.17. 21 63. 7. 10. 11. 14 72. 6.12.13 518. 20. 22 
JOl. 3.17 111..7, 12. 13. 21 192. 7, 19 1311, 

t In the case of the Galatian epistle the MSS of Jerome (Pref. 
ad Comm. in Gal.; Vallargi, vil. 369) appear to vary between 
‘commentarii’ aud ὁ commentarioli.’ 
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say only if further and fuller knowledge comes to 
our assistance. ἢ 

10. Apollinaris (or Apollinarius)+ the younger 
of Laodicea (commentaries on all the Epistles ?).— 

The problem in the case of Apollinaris is not 
unlike that for Didymus, but the balance of evi- 
dence inclines perhaps the other way. It iscertain 
that he commented on five of the Pauline epistles, 
and it seems likely that he commented on all. St. 
Jerome mentions him among those who interpreted 
‘latissime’ the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
among the authors of ‘cominentarii’ or ‘commen- 
tarioli’ on the Galatian and Ephesian epistles. 
On 1 Co 15%! he notes that Apollinaris’ exposition 
agreed in substance though not in language with 
that of Theodore of Heraclea, and on 1 Th 4 that 
Theodore, Apollinaris, and Diodore all adopted the 
same interpretation (Vallarsi, i. 233, 795, 802; vil. 
369, 543), Thus on every epistle where Jerome has 
occasion to refer to older commentators, he in- 
cludes Apollinaris among them; while in the de 
Viris Itlustribus, 104, he speaks of him as ‘in 
sanctas seripturas innumerabilia scribensvolumina.’ 
The Catenz enable us to add yet another epistle ; 
for Cramer’s Bodleian Catena on the Romans con- 
tains 36 citations from Apollinaris, of which 21 
belong to the first two chapters, and are therefore 
sufficiently numerous to imply a continuous ex- 
position. It would not then appear to be rash to 
suppose that Apollinaris, like the writers of the 
school of Antioch with which he stood geographi- 
cally in such close contact, commented on the 
whole of St. Paul. That the Catenz for most of 
the Epistles do not quote from him is sufficiently 
accounted for by his equivocal reputation as a 
theologian. Apollinarianism.was the special béte 
noire of the 5th cent. Antiochenes, and Apollinaris 
was so far in a worse position than cither Origen 
or Theodore of Mopsuestia, as he may be said to 
have died out of communion with the Chureh, 
though apparently still in possession of his bishop- 
ric. That Jerome on the other hand, in spite of 
his heresy, used him extensively and spoke of 
him with respect,—he calls him nothing worse than 
‘the Laodicene who lately left the Churceh,’—is 
due partly to his admiration for a man who had 
been a powerful champion of Catholic Christianity 
against Arianism aah paganism, partly also to 
the loyalty he always retained (and it is one of 
the most pleasing features of Jerome’s character) 
for his old teachers.t Of the residuum of Jerome’s 
commentary on the Ephesians, after the Origen 
matter has been subtracted, much certainly came 
from Apollinaris. In the cases which he discusses 
in detail (cf. p. 495%, above), wherever he had given 
three interpretations, the first was his own, the 
second that of Origen, the third that of Apollinaris. 
And though the amount which can at the present 
stage of our knowledge be definitely recovered out 
of St. Jerome’s writings for Apollinaris is small,§ 
yet Jerome’s evidence is singularly clear in respect 
to his general character and relationships as an 
exegete. On the Ephesians Apollinaris habitually 
differed, according to Jerome’s express statement 


* ΤῸ is worth noting that Didymus is not included among the 
commentators on 1 Thessalonians whom Jerome enumerates 
in Ep, exix. 8-10. 

_ + According to Zahn, Morschungen, v. 99ff., the correct form 
is Apollinaris in Latin, ᾿Απολινώριος in Greek. But Jerome 
seems most often to write Apollinarius. 

{ Jerome, Hp. lxxxiv. 3 (A.p. 400): ‘ Apollinarium Laodicenum 
Antiochia frequenter audivi et colui; et cum me in sanctis 
scripturis erudiret, numquam illius contentiosum [super sensu] 
dogma suscepi.’ 

§ Two passaves, however, can be identified by the help of 
Jeronie, 6. Ru/inwm, i, 24, 25; (a) ‘in tertia [expositione] quid 
Apollinarius simpliciter explanaret’= Comm. in Eph. ii. 7 
(Vallarsi, vii. 576D-577 A), ‘alius vero... dici potest’: (Ὁ) 
‘in tertia quid Apollinarius contra iNius [sc. Origenis] vadens 
dogmata sentiret’ = Comm. in Eph. iii. 1 (vii, 587 B), ‘licet 
guidam .. . carnis acceperit.’ 
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(p. 495*, above), from Origen on the one side, as on 
the other from Didymus; while in his exposition 
of the two passages from the Corinthian and 
Thessalonian epistles, diseussed by Jerome in Ep, 
exix., he agreed with Theodore of Heraclea against 
Origen and Didymus in the one case, in the other 
with Diodore and with Theodore again against 
Origen. His exegetical position was therefore 
influenced more by his geographical connexion 
with the city of Antioch than by his opposition 
to the teaching of its school in the sphere of 
theology. Among Antiochene expositors there is 
no one whose loss, if we may judge by the frag- 
nients that remain, we have more reason to de- 
plore. The Catena quotations on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel are often very striking, and betray a sin- 
eularly original and independent mind. Of the few 
on St. Paul, that on Ro 1} in Cramer may serve as 
an example: κεχωρισμένος καὶ ἀφωριολλένοο εἰς τὸν 
εὐαγγελισμόν, ὡς ὁ νόμος ἀφόρισμα καὶ ἀφαίρεμα, λέγει τὸ 
χωριζόμενον τῶν θυμάτων θεῷ καὶ ἱερεῦσιν. 

11. Eunomius the Anomeean (commentary on 
Romans).— 

Eunomius, disciple of Aetius, and his successor in 
the leadership of the Anomean or extreme Arian 
party, was believed by Jerome, when he was 
writing his ‘ Catalogue of Hlustrious Men’ in 392, 
to be still alive (ch. 120), but is last heard of in 
history some years before that date. A prolific 
writer on theological questions, he drew forth 
answers from the principal theologians of his day 
—Apollinaris, Didymus, Basil of Cesarea, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. His con- 
tribution to exegesis was a commentary in seven 
tomes on the Epistle to the Romans, known to us 
only through the criticism of Socrates (HE iv. 7), 
who speaks of him as ‘ignorant of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and unable to understand them, but copious 
in language and given to tautology’: his commen- 
tary on the Romans was an illustration of his 
defects as a writer and thinker, for, verbose as it 
was, it never really grasped the meaning (oxémros) 
of the ecpistle: many words and few ideas would 
be found in all his writings alike. No fragments 
of the commentary are extant, and it is possible 
to conjecture its method of exegesis only from 
the geographical and historical conditions of the 
writer’s career. Eunomius was by birth a Cappa- 
docian ; was educated at Constantinople and, under 
Aetius, at Alexandria ; accompanied his master to 
Antioch in 358 ; and was intruded bishop of Cyzicus 
in 360. Although he did not long retain the 
bishopric, he appears to have lived, with intervals 
of exile, in or near Constantinople for some twenty 
years, till he was finally banished to his native 
Cappadocia about 383. All the probabilities point 
to his exegesis being rather Antiochene than 
Alexandrine; but a more direct influence than 
that of the Antiochene school in general will, 
no doubt, have been the commentary of his Arian 
predecessor Asterius on the same epistle [No. 8, 
above, Ὁ. 498°]. 

42. Diodore of Tarsus (commentaries on all the 
Epistles ?).— 

If Eunomius can be spoken of only loosely as an 
Antiochene exegete, there is no doubt that in 
Diodore we have a representative of the Antiochene 
school in its strictest sense; and indeed, both for 
his own writings, and as the teacher of its two most 
illustrious members, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, he may rightly be called its second 
and greater founder. Diodore was born at Antioch, 
perhaps circa 325-330, and, with the exception of 
a time spent in study at the university of Athens, 
lived wholly at Antioch until his elevation to the 
bishopric of Tarsus in A.D. 379. For twenty-five 
or thirty years before that date, as layman, as 


| monk, and finally as priest and head of the theo- 
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logical school, Diodore was standard-bearer of the 
Catholic cause in the capital of the Hast; and, 
important as was the see of Tarsus, Jerome (de 
Vir. Illust. 119) is no doubt right in saying that 
his greatest fame was as a mere presbyter of 
Antioch. When Jerome wrote, he was apparently 
still living; but he must have died soon after, for 
a new bishop signs for Tarsus at a Council in 
394. If Jerome tells us that Diodore was an 
imitator of Eusebius of Emesa, and that, though 
he followed his ideas, he could not rival his elo- 
quence owing to his ignorance of secular literature, 
we must remember that Jerome would be bitterly, 
if naturally, prejudiced against him as the real 
author of the consecration of Flavian to the Antio- 
chene episcopate after the death of Meletius in 
381. The West refused communion to the party 
of Flavian; and Jerome, for all his profound in- 
terest in Greek Christian learning, was a thorough- 
goulg Western in matters of party controversy. 
Of the ‘many’ books of Diodore, not enough has 
perhaps survived to test the soundness of the 
eriticism ;* but whatever amount of truth it may 
have had, we cannot but regret the almost total 
loss of the exegetical writings of one who holds 
so important a place in the history and develop- 
ment of Christian exegesis. Photins (cod. 228) 
appears to have known him only through his book 
‘on Fate’; and though he praises the clearness of 
Diodore’s language, he seenis to imply that the 
book did not show any corresponding clearness of 
thought. From Socrates (4/# vi. 3, followed by 
Sozomen, HF viii. 2) we learn that Diodore’s fame 
was that of an exegete, and an exegete of the 
literalist school: ‘he wrote many books, attending 
to the letter only of the Divine Seriptures, declin- 
ing to find recondite senses in them’ (τὰς θεωρίας 
αὐτῶν ἐκτρεπόμενο"). 

According to Leontius of Byzantium, Diodore 
commented on the whole of Scripture. In the list 
given by Suidas, and derived by him apparently 
from the ᾿Εκκλησιαστικὴ Ἱστορία of Theodorus Lector, 
commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
are mentioned by name, and, of the New, ‘On the 
Four Gospels,’ ‘On the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
‘On the Epistle of Join the Evangelist’; besides 
a treatise on the principles of exegesis, ‘What is 
the difference between θεωρία and dddAnyopia?’? It 
is curious that, while there is no notice of any 
commentary on the Pauline epistles in this list 
of Suidas, Jerome mentions such commentaries 
specifically, ‘extant elus in Apostolum commen- 
tarii’; indeed, as he mentions no other work of 
Diodore’s by name, but disinisses the rest under 
the general description ‘et multa alia,’ it may 
fairly be inferred that he attached particular im- 
portance to them. Whether these ‘commentaries 
on the Apostle’ extended to all the Pauline epistles 
is not certain, though Jerome’s language and the 
analogy of other Antioehene commentaries per- 
haps suggest it. Jerome himself (Zp. exix., A.D. 
406: see pp. 484, 485 above) ineludes Diodore among 
the commentators on 1 Corinthians, and quotes in 
full his exposition of 1 Th 4%; that he omits to 
name him in the prefaces to his commentaries on 
Galatians and Ephesians (before 392 A.D.) may only 
mean that Diodore’s commentaries had not at that 
time come into his hands. Of Cramer’s Catens 
only those on the Roman epistle cite lim—the 
Bodleian Catena on the earlier half of the epistle 
32 times, the Munich Catena on the later half 
only thrice (10° 1113.8),͵ Even in the Bodleian 
Catena the comments are not scattered evenly 
over the eight chapters, but begin only at 5", 


* Harnack’s attribution to Diodore of a group of four treatises 
that pass under the name of Justin Martyr (‘Diodor von 
Tarsus’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F. vi. 4, 1901) has 
hot yet secured general assent. 


being fairly constant from that point as far 
as 8:1, the references are 8515. 10. 18. 40 61+ 5.12. 19. 28 
71. ὅ. 7. 9. 12, 14. 15. 18. 21. 23. 24 81. 2. 3. 9. 15. 16. 18. 21. * Α 
reference to previous expositors should be noted 
(Cramer, 48. 22), ἔνιοι μὲν οὖν. . . ᾧήθησαν. 

The exegesis of Diodore is concise, clear, in- 
telligent ; but an Antiochene expositor — and 
Diodore’s theology in respect of the doctrine of 
pron does not appear to be substantially ditterent 
rom his pupil ‘heodore’s +—was perhaps hardly 
qualified to sound in these particular chapters the 
full depth of the Apostle’s thought. With one 
exception tle catenist’s citations from Diodore are 
short, but a passage of six pages (108. 4-114. 12), 
which ranges over the whole of Ro 7ὅ-83, follows on 
the name of Diodore; and there seems no valid 
reason for denying it to him. It would, therefore, 
form the natural starting-point for further investi- 
gation into the exegetical principles and methods 
in which Chrysostom and Theodore were trained, 
and from which, in opposite directions, they de- 
veloped. 

13. Chrysostom (commentary on the Galatians; 
homilies on the rest of the Epistles),— 

John, surnamed Chrysostom,—born at Antioch 
about 347, ordained priest there in 386, consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople early in 398, driven into 
final exile in 404,—is the earliest of the Greek 
Fathers whose exposition of all the Pauline epistles 
has come down to us. With the single exception 
of the Galatians, which is represented by a con- 
tinuous commentary (and even this was perhaps 
prepared for oral delivery, see below on that 
epistle, p. 503), the method of treatment is, in 
every case, by a series of homilies actually preached 
in church, The benefit of his hearers, says the 
patriarch Photius at the close of an interesting 
criticism of the most illustrious of his predecessors 
(codd. 172-174), was the one great object of Chlry- 
sostom, in comparison with which all else was 
neglected ; and he accounts in this way for the 
absence in the Homilies of any attempt to penetrate 
into the ‘deeper’ sense (τὰ βαθύτερα, ἡ Baburépa 
θεωρία). And while it is certainly true that Chry- 
sostom was in full agreement (fuller than Photius 
would perliaps have liked to admit) with the exe- 
getical principles of Diodore, his master, and Theo- 
dore, his friend,—witness, for instance, his general 
introduction on the chronology of the Epistles, 
which he defends on the ground that συντελεῖ 
ἡμῖν πρὸς τὰ ζητούμενα οὐ μικρὸν ὁ τῶν ἐπιστολῶν 
χρόνος (Hom. ὧν ep. Lom., ed. Field, p. 4),—it is 
also true that the warm moral interest and direct 
purpose of edification animating the Momulies 
raises him above the arid intellectualism which 
was the danger of the literalist school of Antioch. 
To each homily is appended, at the end of the 
exposition proper, an ‘ethical’ application of the 
lessons to be learnt from the passage expounded ; 
and this is sometimes given the separate heading 
ἠθικὸν in the MSS. Of the homiletic expositors of 
‘the Apostle,’ St. Chrysostom ranks as indubitably 
the greatest, and subsequent commentators and 
compilers bear testimony to his popularity as an 
exegete by the extensive use they make of his 
work; indeed his Homilies, shorn of the ‘ ethical’ 
or directly hortatory passages, form the ground- 
work of most of the extant Catenz on the Epistles. 

In what manner and by what methods the 
Homilies of Chrysostom were preserved for pos- 
terity there is little direct evidence to show. 
Writing at Constantinople a generation after his 
death, the historian Socrates excuses himself from 

*The comments on 8339 93 ascribed to Diodore in Cramer, 
pp- 142, 162, are said to belong to Theodore (see Swete, Theodore 
of Jupsuestia, p. xxiii n.). 

te.g. on Ro 616: ‘the sin of Adam was one, but... con- 
demned τοὺς σολλούς, because they imitated Adam,’ reading 
μιμήσασθαι for μεισήσασθαωι (Cramer, 49. 33). 
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entering into detail on the characteristics of the 


Homilies, or from attempting to explain their 
popularity, by the remark that any one who wished 
to gain an idea of their brilliance and attractive- 
ness had only to turn to their published form. 
He appears to distinguish between two classes of 
homilies—those that were published by Chrysostom 
himself, and those that were simply taken down, 


as he preached, by shorthand writers (οἵ re ἐκδοθέντες | 


wap αὐτοῦ λόγοι Kal of λέγοντος αὐτοῦ ὑπὸ τῶν ὀξνγρά- 
ῴφων ἐκληφθέντες, HE vi. 4. The distinction thus 
made is borne out by such evidence, both external 
and internal, as we possess. 
finished character of the homilies, for instance, on 
Romans seems certainly to imply that the preacher 
had himself prepared them for publication; and 
with this corresponds the fact that references 
(intended to excuse the preacher from dwelling on 
topics which he had already elaborated elsewhere) 
are more than once made to previous discourses as 
still accessible in book shape, ¢.g. to the homilies 
on St. John and to the homihes on the change 
of name from Saul to Paul (Hom. vii. an 1 Cor., 
Comn. in Gal.: both passages are quoted in full 
below, pp. 502°, 503). On the other hand, the 
less polished style of some other series of Chry- 
sostom’s homilies, such as those on Philemon, has 
suggested that in them we have only the report at 
second hand of unprepared addresses ; while those 
on Hebrews are known to have been first published 
after his death from notes taken by the presbyter 
Constantine. 

The manuscripts (and Socrates, as cited in the 
previous paragraph) give to the Homnvwlies the title 
λόγοι ; and this must be taken as their correct name, 
at least in the form in which they were prepared 
for publication. Photius, however, while admit- 
ting that he found them—he is speaking particu- 
larly of the homilies on Genesis—circulating under 
that title, urges that, as they consist throughout of 
direct addresses to an audience, they are really 
not λόγοι but ὁμιλίαι (cod. 172: ws παρόντας ὁρῶν τοὺς 
ἀκροατάς, οὕτω πρὸς αὐτοὺς ἀποτείνεται καὶ ἐρωτᾷ Kal 
ἀποκρίνεται καὶ ὑπισχνεῖται). 

Photius also bears witness to the high place 
among all the writings of St. Chrysostom which is 
due to the homihes on the Pauline epistles, taken 


as a whole, and at the same time draws a distinc- | 


tion, which develops rather than contradicts that 
suggested by Socrates, between different series 
among them: πανταχοῦ yap rots λόγοις αὐτοῦ τὸ 
καθαρὸν καὶ λαμπρὸν καὶ εὐκρινὲὲξ μετὰ τοῦ ἡδέος 
τεχνουργῶν, τούτοις τε ἐνταῦθα [56. in his interpreta- 
tions of ‘the Apostle’ and of ‘the Psalter μάλιστα 
διαπρέπει Kal τῇ τῶν παραδειγμάτων εὐπορίᾳ καὶ τῇ 
τῶν ἐνθυμημάτων ἀφθονίᾳ καὶ (εἴ που δέοι) καὶ δεινό- 


τητι" καὶ ἁπλῶς ἔν τε λέξει καὶ συνθήκῃ καὶ μεθόδῳ xal | 


νοήμασι καὶ τῇ ἄλλῃ [υ-.ἷ. ὅλῃ] κατασκενῇ ἄριστα τάσδε 
τὰς συγγραφὰς ὑπεστήσατο. ἀλλὰ τὰς μὲν εἰς τὸν 
᾿Απόστολον ἔστιν ἐξ αὐτῶν ἐκείνων ἐπιγνῶναι, ποίαι 
τε αὐτῶν ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ διατρίβοντι ἐξεπονήθησαν, al καὶ 
μᾶλλον διηκρίβωνται, καὶ ποίαι ἀρχιερατεύοντι ἐποιή- 
θησαν... εἴ τις τὴν δύναμιν καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ἀρετὴν 
τοῦ λόγου θαυμάζων, σχολάζοντα αὐτὸν μᾶλλον ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
πράγμασι κοινοῖς ἐνστρεφόμενον ταύτας φαίη ἐξεργά- 
σασθαι. 

In proceeding, therefore, to say something sepa- 
rately with regard to each set of homilies on the 
Paulhne epistles, we shall rely not only on in- 
dications of place and time, but, where such 
precise data fail us, on the more general charac- 
teristics of careful preparation and literary finish.* 
But if evidence of this sort on the whole sug- 


* Savile, Tillemont, Montfaucon, have all dealt with this sub- 
ject; but the most complete and convenient discussion will be 


found in Field’s Preface to his edition of St. Chrysostom on the | 


Hebrews, pp. xi-xvi. For an account of the editions of St. 
Chrysostom’s Homities, see below, pp. 5058-5074. 


On the one hand, the | 


| 
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gests Antioch, we shall, on the other hand, not 


too hastily conclude that an authoritative and 
apparently episcopal tone necessarily points to 
Constantinople ; for Tillemont has collected refer- 
ences to such language in homilies indubitably 
Antiochene, and supposes that Flavian, on oyr- 
daining Chrysostom priest, entrusted him with a 
large share of his own episcopal authority (17 έ- 
motres, vol. xi. ‘Saint Jean Chrysostome,’ article 


| xin.) 


(i.) Romans.—33 homilies; in the earlier edi- 
tions arranged as 32, the first homily being treated 
separately as the ‘argument’ (so similarly for the 
Philippians). In this series Chrysostom perhaps 
reaches the zenith of his achievements as an 
expositor: in them more than anywhere else 
throughout his writings—such is the judgment of 
Isidore of Pelusium, himself no mean critic— 
‘did John, the wisest of men, pour out the full 
treasures of his wisdom’; and he pays him the 
highest compliment in the power of any critic 
when he goes on to assert that ‘if the divine 
Paul had received the gift of Attic language so 
as to be his own expositor, his exposition would 
have coincided with that of Chrysostom, οὕτω καὶ 
ἐνθυμήμασι καὶ κάλλει Kal κυριολεξίᾳ κεκόσμηται ἣ 
ἑρμηνεία (ad Isidorum diaconwin, Πρ}. lib. v. 92), 
If, then, the rule of Photius holds good, these 


| homilies must belong to the Antiochene period ; 


and in favour of this view may be quoted a pas- 
sage in Hom. ix. [vin.] p. 508 B,* ofda ὅτι ὑπὸ τὸν 


σηκόν ἐσμεν τὸν αὐτὸν καὶ τὸν ποιμένα, and possibly 


another in Hom, xxxi. [xxx.] p. 743 C, μετὰ τοσοῦτον 
χρόνον εἰσιόντες ἔνθα ἔμεινε Ilatdos, ἔνθα ἐδέθη, ἔνθα 
συνεκάθισε καὶ διελέχθη, πτερούμεθα καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
μνήμην ἐκείνην ἀπὸ τῶν τόπων παραπεμπόμεθα. ‘'Tille- 
mont, indeed, reserves judgnient on the ground 
that in the plirases used at the end of Hom. xxx. 
[xxix.] the preacher ranks himself among ποιμένες 
and ἄρχοντες ; but these words hardly appear to go 
beyond others which Tillemont himself, as above 
mentioned, had noted as belonging to Antioch. 
A series of comments on Ko 5-6? taken from 
Hom. xi. [x.] are cited, together with other pas- 
sages from St. Chrysostom, by Augustine (contra 
Julianum, 1. vi. 27), in order to rebut the force 
of Julian’s appeal to Chrysostom’s authority in the 
Pelagian controversy. Yet how far Chrysostom 
was in reality removed from the standpoint of 
Augustine may be illustrated by his explanation 
of Ro 8% (τοῖς κατὰ πρόθεσιν κλητοῖς οὖσιν), where, 
in order to emphasize man’s contributory share in 
his own salvation, he erroneously interprets the 
πρόθεσις as man’s and not God’s (οὐχ ἡ κλῆσις μόνον 
ἀλλὰ ἡ πρόθεσις τῶν καλουμένων τὴν σωτηρίαν elpya- 
σατο, p. 595 Β ; quoted by R. Simon, Hist. Crit. des 
Commentateurs du NYT, p. 174). 

(ii.) 2 Corinthians.—44 homilies; also ranked 
among Chrysostom’s best work. The evidence 
of place is here unusually important, since it covers 
not only these homilies but others as well. In 
Hom. xxi. p. 188 E, Chrysostom urges that niggard- 
liness in almsgiving was especially inexcusable at 
Antioch (καὶ ταῦτα ἐν ᾿Αντιοχείᾳ, ἐν ἢ πρῶτον ἐχρημά- 
τισαν Χριστιανοί. ., ἐν ἣ πολὺς ὁ τῆς ἐλεημοσύνης 
τὸ παλαιὸν ἐκόμα καρπός) ; in Hom. xxvii. p. 242 C 
he cites Mt 187 and says he has already explained 
the passage at length, when dealing with the 
Gospel (ταῦτα μὲν εὐρύτερον ἐν αὐτῷ γενόμενοι τῷ χωρίῳ 
διελέχθημεν) ; and similarly in Hom. vii. p. 53 A he 
refers to his exposition of the Gospels for fuller 
treatment of Jn 7% 819 (ἀλλὰ τίς ὁ τρόπος τῆς ἀνα- 
γνώσεως ταύτης καὶ τίς ἐκείνης, ἐν τοῖς εὐαγγελίοις ἤδη 
εἴρηται: καὶ ὥστε μὴ συνεχῶς τὸ αὐτὸ στρέφειν, ἐκεῖ 
παραπέμπομεν τοὺς ἐντυγχάνοντα). The homilies on 

* References to the Homilies are given in the paging of the 


Benedictine edition, because this numeration is also to be found 
in the outer margins of Field’s pages. 
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1 Corinthians were therefore delivered at Antioch, 
but probably towards the end of St. Chrysostom’s 
residence there. 

(111,)ὺ 2 Corinthians.—26 homilies. A reference 
to Constantinople appears in Hom. xxvi. p. 625C: 
before the tombs of the tentmaker and the fisher- 
man at Rome the very emperor humbles himself 
to ask their intercession; and so, too, at Con- 
stantinople, Constantius conceived he could pay 
his father no higher honour than to bury him ‘in 
the antechamber of the fisherman ’--that is, at the 
porch of the chureh which contained relics of the 
Apostles. Savile, although he rated the style of 
these homilies above the average, yet thought 
himself forced by this passage to place them at 
Constantinople ; but Tillemont, Montfaucon, and 
Field rightly deduce from it just the opposite con- 
clusion. Two citations from these homilies were 
made in the Second Council of Nicza (A.D. 787), 
the sixth session of which consisted of the reading 
of an elaborate refutation of the ‘decree’ of the 
Iconoclastie Council of 754. The latter had ap- 
pealed to St. Paul’s words in 2 Co 5’ ‘by faith, not 
by sight,’ and 51 ‘even though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet know we him so 
no more’; and in answer to that appeal exposi- 
tions of these texts are given from Cyril of Alex- 
andria (see below, p. 515*) and from Chrysostom. 
Ἰωάννης ὁ ὑπὲρ χρυσίον καὶ λίθον τίμιον διδασκαλίαν 
κεκτημένος is quoted for both verses,—Mansi, x1il. 
288, 289 [Labbe-Coleti, viii. 1122, 1123]=Hom. x1. 
p. 514 C, Hom. x. p. 508 C,—and the quotations 
are of sufficient length (twenty-five and six lines 
respectively in Field’s text) to be of some value 
for testing the character of the MS tradition.* 

(iv.) Galatians.-- A continuous commentary 
without break of any sort, for the chapters into 
which it is divided by the earlier editors are in 
no way represented in the MSS. This continuity 
necessarily carries with it the absence of the 
‘ ethical’ sections which in the other epistles form 
the close of each homily; but, curiously enough, 
the use of the second person, which would seem to 
be as alien to a commentary as it is characteristic 
of a homily, occasionally recurs, ¢.g. in the passage 
673 E quoted just below, or in the comment on 
Gal 2%, p. 688 D: μηδὲ αὕτη ὑμᾶς θορυβείτω ἡ λέξις. 
Hither, then, the commentary was composed for 
ultimately homiletie purposes, or it may be that 
the direct speech of Chrysostom the preacher 
flowed naturally from the pen of Chrysostom the 
writer. Perhaps because of this uniqueness as a 
commentary among so many homilies, critics have 
differed much in their estimate of the literary 


value of this work; Savile and Tillemont rank it | 


high enough to be allotted to Antioch, and the 
latter adds that the ‘ book’ on the change of name 
from Saul to Paul, referred to in this commentary 
(p. 6738 Ὁ ἘΠ, consists of homilies that were cer- 
tainly preached at Antioch (ed. Bened. 111. 98-140), 


* Comparison of the two texts reveals the following variants : 
—(1) Field, p. 128, 1. 7, zo} πάλιν τούτον αὐτοῦ (se. of being no 
longer χωτὰ σάρκα) ἀρχηγὸν τὸν Χριστὸν ὄντα δείκνυσι ξ Conc. 
Nic, καὶ αἄλιν τοῦ αὐτοῦ" ᾿Αρχηγὸν τὸν Ἀριστὸν ὄντα ὁφξίξνυσι, ad 1 a 


second quotation from Chrysostom began at’Apynyer. (2) Field, | 


1, 15, ἀλλὼ νῦν οὐκέτι: Conc, Nic. ἀλλὰ νῦν οὐκέτι ψινώσξομεν. 
ὅτι εἰ καὶ παθητὸν ἔγνώκοιμεν τὸν Χριστόν, ἀλλὰ νῦν οὐκέτι. Llere 
the Council is clearly right, and the MSS have omitted a line 
through homeoteleuton. (8) Field, ll. 15, 17, ἡμῶν wiv. .. 
Χριστοῦ δέ: Conc. Nic. ἐπὶ judv wiv... ἐπὶ δὲ Χριστοῦ, prob- 
ably wrongly. (4) Field, 1. 22 [Jn 1450], οὐκ ἔχει οὐδέν: Conc, 
Nic. εὑρήσει οὐδέν, Both readings have good support; but the 
latter is less likely to be the posterior insertion into Chry- 
sostom’s text, and is therefore probably genuine. (δ) Field, 
1, 24, τὸ ἐκτὸς σωρπὸς εἶναι : Conc. Nic. omits rapzés, perhaps 
accidentally. (6) Field, p. 120, 1. 29, ἵνα μοήδεις Σ Cone. Nic. ἵνα 
μήτις. AC) Field, 1. 29, εἴπη, ἀκούων ὅτι ἐκδημοῦμεν; Conc. Nic. 
εἰπῇ, τί οὖν λέγοντός σοὺ ἐνδημοῦντες ἐν τῷ σώματι ἐκδημοῦμειν, 
It is dithcult here to decide. (8) Field, 1. 31, τοῦτο: Conc. Nic. 
omits. (9) Field, 1. 33, ἐν ἐσόττρω παὶ ἐν αἰνίψματι : Conc. Nic., 
less pointedly, completes the quotation by prefixing ἄρτι βλέπομον 
and subjoiniug τότε δὲ χρόσωπον προς πρόσωτον, 


and was therefore more likely to be accessible to 
Antiochenes than to Constantinopolitans: wa μὴ 
TOU κατεπείγοντος ἀποστὰς μακρότερον ποιήσω τὸν λόγον 
«ον. καὶ ἡμῖν δὲ εἴρηταί τις ὑπὲρ τούτων λόγος Ure περὲ 
τῆς μεταθέσεως αὐτοῦ τῆς προσηγορίας πρὸς ὑμᾶς διελεγό- 
μεθα... εἰ δὲ ἐπιλέλησθε, ἐντυχόντες ἐκείνῳ τῷ βιβλίῳ 
πάντα εἴσεσθε ταῦτα. A brief citation from ‘Jolin 
Chrysostom,’ ἐκ τοῦ ὑπομνήματος τῆς πρὸς Γαλάτας 
ἐπιστολῆς, 1s preserved in Photius’ account (cod. 
229, part 3) of a work by Ephraem, patriarch of 
Antioch A.D. 527-545, in defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon ; but the words themselves—ért, φησί, τὸ 
λέγειν σαρκὶ παθεῖν τὸν θεὸν λόγον φρόνημα τῆς ἐκκλησίας 
ἐστίν, ὥσπερ καὶ βλάσφημον καὶ ἀποβλητὸν τὸ κηρύττειν 
αὐτὸν παθεῖν τῇ φύσει τῆς OedryTos—appear to be 
neither akin to Chrysostom’s normal theological 
style nor identified in his Galatian commentary. 

(v.) Lphesians, —24 homilies. Allotted by 
Savile, on account of their untinished style, to 
Constantinople, but by Tillemont and Montfaucon, 
on the ground of historical indications, to Antioch. 
Tillemont points to the impassioned appeal against 
schisms in the Church at the end of Ho. xi. (after 
the exposition of Eph 4*"*) p. 86 ff., which naturally 
connects itself with the Eustathian separatists at 
Antioch; Montiaucon to various laudatory refer- 
ences to the monastic inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring hills,—Zom. vi. p. 44 A, Hom. xiii. p. 
44 EK: cf. Hom. xxi. Ὁ, 162 D,—whereas at Con- 
stantinople the monks were not dwellers in hills, 
and are mentioned rather with blame than praise. 
If further argument is needed, it may be found in 
the mention without definition, as ci a saint well 
known to the audience, of Babylas, martyr-bishop 
of Antioch under Decius (ὁ μακάριος μάρτυς Βαβύλας, 
Hom, ix. p. 70 C). 

Citations from or references to these homilies 
are made (1) by Theodoret, Dialegus 11. “ Incen- 
Jusus,’ ed. Schultze, Iv. 1. p. 158, ἐκ τῆς ἑρμηνείας τῆς 
πρὸς Eqeclous ἐπιστολῆς : (ὦ) Tom. i. Ρ. ἢ D, κατὰ τὴν 
εὐδοκίαν, . . γέγονεν : (0) Llom. Uli. p. 20 D, περὶ 
τούτου φησὶν 'Ὃ θεὸς τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, οὐ 
περὶ τοῦ θεοῦ λόγου : (0) Hom. iv. p. 20 F, καὶ ὄντας 
ἡμᾶς. .. περὶ τοῦ κατὰ σάρκα πάντα εἴρηται *—(2) 
by Ephraem of Antioch (see just above) in Photius 
cod. 229 for the use of 6 ἄνθρωπος with the article 
of the human nature of Christ (ὁ Χρυσόστομος ἐν τῇ 
Epunvela τῆς πρὸς "Eq@eotous ἐπιστολῆς τρίτης ousdlas) : 
the whole passage 18 H-19 C is more or less in 
point, but the specific reference is perhaps to 20 D, 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον eis μέγα ὑψηλότητος ἀνήγαγε---(Ὁ) by 
Facundus of Hermiana in the middle of the 6th 
cent., pro Defensione ἀγα Capitulorum, xi. ὃ 
(ed. Sirmond, p. 486; Gallandi, Bidl. Vet. Patrui, 
xi. 788), ‘ beatus loannes. . . in commento epistole 
ad Ephesios libro tertio,’ translating into Latin 
(a) Hom. iii, pp. 18 F-19 A, ἐννόησον ὅσον . . . τοῦ 
θεοῦ λόγου οὐδαμῶς, and (ὁ) Hom. iit. p. 20 C 1), δύο 
γὰρ τὰ μέγιστα. .. οὐ περὶ τοῦ θεοῦ λόγου. 

(vi.) Philippians.—16 homilies; in the earlicr 
editions 15, because the first homily was separately 
treated as the ‘argument’ (so also in liomans). 
This is the first set of homilies which the majority 
of crities place at Constantinople, on the ground 
partly of general negligence of style, partly of 
language that is supposed to be definitely episcopal 
in the ‘ethical’ part of Hom. x. [ix.], p. 268 i 
onwards, where the preacher rebukes his congre- 


* Theodoret’s polemical quotations, at least from early 
writers, are not to be relied on; il is therefore all the more 
important to note that his differences trom [ield’s text are 
relatively slight. In onecase(p.7 1), ὡς av vis eives for ὡς car 
[τις] ἔχον he supports Cramer's Catena against all the direct 
MS tradition. Did heusethe Cateua? | 

+ Facundns entirely supports Mield in his return to the text 
of the Verona, edition against Savile and the Benedictines; e.g. 
20 D he reads ‘in sanguine eius salvavit’= τῷ aiueri αὐτοῦ ἔσωσεν 
(Field, Veron., and 8. MSS, against omission by the rest) and 
‘ometer hoc’=xapis τούτου, With the same authorities, where 
the rest omit χωρίς. 
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gation for their grudging support of the clergy.* 
Yet even for this epistle grave doubt must be felt 
in presence of a passage indicated by Tillemont, 
Hom. xvi. [xv.] p. 318 C D, where Chrysostom, 
enumerating the drawbacks to earthly royalty, 
ends his dark catalogue of misfortunes with the 
catastrophe in which Valens perished, while ‘he 
that now rules, ever since he put on the diadem, 
has lived among labours, dangers, despondencies, 
calamities, conspiracies.’ Chrysostom was a bold 
preacher ; but even in Chrysostom’s mouth such 
language is more natural at a distance from the 
court. And it is not easy to see why the argu- 
ment should leap from Valens to Arcadius without 
any hint at the critical fortunes of the inter- 
mediate reign of Theodosius (A.D. 379-395); yet 
if Theodosius is meant by ὁ νῦν κρατῶν, the homilies 
again belong to the Antiochene period. In a 
Catena from the Fathers contaimed in Book i. of 
Leontius of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos et 
Hutychianos,+ are included passages from Chry- 
sostom’s Hom. in 1 Tim. (see just below) and in 
Phil.—the latter passage is from Hom. vii. [vi.] 
p. 235 B, μορφὴν δούλου ἔλαβε. . . ἡ μορφὴ τοῦ θεοῦ. 

(vii.) Colossians.-—-12 homilies. For the first 
time the indications are decisive in favour of 
Constantinople. Not only is the style considered 
to be below the average of the other epistles, but 
the preacher is quite certainly a bishop ; in Hom. 
lll. p. 849 D-F he sits ἐπὶ τοῦ θρόνον τούτου, to him 
belongs τὸ τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς ἀξίωμα. Hom. vii. con- 
tains two illustrations drawn from current or 
recent events: p. 374 F, ‘the man who but yester- 
day was exalted in the tribunal, who had heralds 
to proclaim aloud his dignity and crowds of 
attendants hustling a way for him in the forum,’ 
who to-day is living deprived of all this pomp and 
station, can only be the minister Eutropius be- 
tween his fall at the beginning, and his death at 
the close, of A.D. 399; p. 375 E, ‘my own city 
(ἡ πόλις ἡ ἡμετέρα) gave offence to a previous 
monarch, and he ordered it to be destroyed to the 
uttermost, inhabitants and buildings alike. . 
but when our neighbours of the city on the coast 
interceded on our behalf, our citizens went about 
saying that that intervention was a worse humilia- 
tion than the destruction of the city would have 
been ’—St. Chrysostom, in fact, is giving his audi- 
ence at Constantinople the story of the experiences 
of ‘his own’ city of Antioch after the ‘statues’ 
riot of A.D. 387. It may be noted that the 2nd 
and 3rd homilies were preached on successive days: 
p. 338 A, σήμερον ἀναβαλλομένους αὔριον τοῦτο προθεῖναι 
δεῖ: 848 B, τήμερον ἀποδοῦναι ἀναγκαῖον τὸ ὄφλημα 
ὅπερ χθὲς ἀνεβαλόμην, Perhaps the days were 
Saturday and Sunday. 

(viii.) (ix.) 1 Thessalonians. —11 homilies; 9 
Thessalonians.—5 homilies. Both sets of homilies 
appear to be episcopal utterances, and were there- 
fore preached at Constantinople: cf. 1 Thess, 
Hom. x. p. 495 C, nav... ris ἐκκλησίας ἀπωγάγω ἢ 
τῆς κοινῆς εὐχῆς ἀπείρξω - Hom. xi. Ὁ. 504 E, ὑπεύθυνος 
ἐγενόμην τῆς ἁπάντων ὑμῶν προστασίας : 2 Thess. 
Hom. iv. p. 533 EK, ἀλλά, φησίν, ,. σὺ ἀξιοῖς τὸν λαὸν 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἡγουμένου παρακαλεῖν, p. 535 E, ἡμεῖς δήμου 
τοσούτου προεστῶτες, cf. p. 536 Β Ὁ, 

(x.) (xi.) 2 Τὠμοΐλη.----1 8 homilies; 2 Timothy. 


* The most definite words of all, πατὴρ cizi (p. 272 D), do not, 
however, appear in Field’s text. ; ‘ - 

{ According to F. Loofs’ masterly discussion of this important 
but obscure writer (Texte und Untersuchungen, iii. 1, A.D. 1887), 
the treatise contra Nest. et Eutych. was publisbed between 529 
and 644. Leontius is not mentioned in the Dictionary of 


Christian Biography. These passages from Chrysostom are 
in the Latin version of H. Canisius, Lectiones Antique (re- 
edited by J. Basnage, Thesaurus Ilonumentorum, i., Antwerp, — 
A.D. 1725, p. 554), and in the Greek of the important Bodleian 
MS of Leontius, cod. Laudianus gr. 92B, foll. 556, 56a: but 
they are omitted (with many others) in Migne’s edition, vol. 86, 
6. 1309, ‘minuendi voluminis gratia.’ 


—10 homilies. The supposed inferiority of the 
style of these homilies led Savile to attribute 
them, according to Photius’ canon, to the Con- 
stantinopolitan period. Montfaucon, however, 
while admitting that on none of the Epistles is 
it so difficult to decide as on these, considers that 
the unstinted eulogy of monks in Hom. in 1 Tun. 
xiv., and the absence of any indication of episcopal 
position in dealing with the qualifications for the 
ministry laid down by St. Paul (contrast the 
passages quoted above on 1 and 2 Thess.), point on 
the whole to Antioch. The homilies on 1 Timothy 
are named by Ephraem of Antioch and Leontius 
of Byzantium; Ephraem (ap. Photius, cod. 229), 
appealing this time to the teaching of the Fathers 
on the Unity of Christ’s Person, includes ὁ Χρυσό- 
στομος τὴν πρὸς Τιμόθεον πρώτην ἑρμηνεύων ἐπιστολήν : 
Leontius (see just above on Philippians) cites from 
Hom. in 1 Tim, vi. p. 586 B, ἐπειδὴ yap δύο φύσεων 
- o + οὕτω Kal θεὸς Fr. 

({xii.) Titws.—6 homilies. The principle laid 
down above, that caution must be exercised in 
interpreting passages which at first sight seem to 
imply episcopal oversight on the part of the 

reacher, receives abundant justification in these 

omilies. For whereas on the one hand fom. 1. 
p. 735 B speaks of the πατρικὴ διάνοια Which forbids 
treating any one τῶν ἀρχομένων other than gently 
‘however’ much trouble he give us,’ on the other 
hand Hom. iii. p. 746 C contains an indisputable 
reference to Christian attendance at non-Christian 
sanctuaries at Antioch. ‘What must we say of 
those who keep the same fasts as they do, who 
observe sabbaths, who go off to places dedicated to 
their worship, such as the spot at Daphne, the 
so-called cave of Matrona?’* 

(xili.) Philemon.—3 homilies. These homilies 
appear to present no features suggestive of either 
Antioch or Constantinople. The majority of critics 
suppose that the relatively unfinished style is 
decisive, according to Photius’ canon, for Con- 
stantinople; Venables (Dict. Chr. Biogr. 1. 533) 
even speaks of them as perhaps ‘extemporaneous 
addresses taken down by others.’ Yet such is the 
uncertainty of this sort of criterion that Mont- 
faucon can assert that ‘ parem diligentiam et ac- 
curationem alibi in scriptis eius vix reperias.’ 

No Latin translation of any part of Chrysostom 
on St. Paul was known to Cassiodorus when he 
wrote his summary account of extant commen- 
taries, de Institutione Divinarum Litteraram, 
ch. 8; but he possessed a complete set of them in 
the original Greek, which, as he says, could be 
translated if wanted—if, that is to say, the Latin 
commentaries which his library could manage to 
procure should turn out insufficient. ‘Commemo- 
ratas tamen epistolas a Ioanne Chrysostomo ex- 
positas Attico sermone, in suprascripto octavo 
armario dereliqui, ubi sunt graeci codices con- 
eregati: ut si latina non potuerint latiora cout- 
inenta procurari, de istis subinde transferatur quod 
plenissimam poterit preestare notitiam.’ ‘Iwo 
things are here worth notice. In the first place, 
Chrysostom was, for the Latins, the Greek com- 
mentator par excellence: if Cassiodorus knew of 
the existence of any others, they were at any 
rate not in his hands. In the second place, 
the quality which distinguished Clirysostom in 
Cassiodorus’ eyes from all the Latins was his ful- 
ness: there he was in the library, ready to be 


* One would naturally suppose that allusions to the well- 
known name of the Antiocbene Daphne implied beathen 
worship: but the fasts and sabbaths are, of course, Jewish, 
and from Hom. adv. Zudeos i. (ed. Bened. i. 595 D)1t appears 
that there was a Jewish synagogue at Daphne, besides that in 
Antioch : zai τοῦτο οὐ περὶ τῆς ἐντωῦθω λέγω συναγωγῆς μόνον ἀλλὰ 
zai τῆς ἐν Δάφνη, πονηρότερον γὰρ ἐκεῖ τὸ βώραὔρον ὃ δὴ καλοῦσι 
Μασρώνης «.. tuoi καὶ τὸ Μωτρώνης καὶ τὸ τοῦ ᾿Απόλλωνος ἱερὸν 
ὁμοίως ἐστὶ βέβηλον. 
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translated if no Latin commentary of equal ‘lati- 
tude’ should come into the hands of the monks of 
Vivarium. 

That the Homilies should have been early trans- 
lated into Syriac is only what we should expect; 
and the evidence of the catalogue of Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum fully confirms such expecta- 
tions. The material falls naturally into the three 
classes of (a) translations at full length ; (6) abridg- 
ments extending over several or all of the Epistles ; 
(c) fragmentary quotations. 

(a) Translations. Momans: MS deexlv.* (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 17164) is for the most part a palim- 
psest of a 6th or 7th century MS oi the homilies 
on Romans, 1 Corinthians: MS dixxxix. (Add. 
14563), seec. vil.-vill., om. xx.-xxxiii.; MS dxc. 
(Add. 12160), A.D. 584, Hom. xxxiv.—xliv. 2 
Corinthians: MS dxci. (Add. 14564), saec. vi.—vii., 
complete save for a few dweunce ; MS dxci. (Add. 
12180), sec. vi.-vil., complete. Ephesians: MS 
dxcili, (Add. 14565), sec. vi.-—vil., complete. 
Philippians, Philemon: MS dxciv. (Add. 14566), 
sec. Vi., fragments. Colossians, Titus: MS 
dxev. (Add. 14566, part 2), sec. vi.-vii., consider- 
able portions. 1 and 2 Thessalonians: MS 
dxevi. (Add. 17152), A.D. 594, complete.t—In this 
eroup of MSS all the Epistles are represented 
except Galatians and 1 and 2 Timothy. 

(6) Whereas the MSS of translations in full of 
the Homilies range from 550 to 750 A.D., those of 
abridgments and extracts—in which all or most 
of the Epistles are treated in a single MS—belong 
to the later centuries; and this is probably not 
an accidental distinction, but is a parallel pheno- 
menon to the supersession of commentaries by 
Catenz in general.—MS decxiv. (Add. 14683), foll. 
1-141, sec. x.: parts 3 and 4 (with two great 
lacune) of a commentary on the Pauline epistles 
abridged from Chrysostom, containing Galatians 
[Gal 6¥-end, Eph., Ph 1111 lost], Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and ὦ Thessalonians [1 and 2 Tim., 
Philein., He 1-10? lest], He 10%-end; on fol. 1400 
is a complete list of the number of Chrysostom’s 
homilies on each epistle.—MS deecelii. (Add. 12168), 
foll. 166-233, seee. vili.-ix. : Pauline epistles, with 
extracts throughout from Chrysostom; Colossians 
comes at the end between Titus and Hebrews.— 
MS deccliii. (Add, 12144), foll. 123-176, A.D. 1081: 
Catena on all the Epistles, principally, but in this 
case not exclusively, from Chrysostom. 

(c) The fragmentary quotations are far too many 
to enumerate here, and must be sought for in the 
catalogue itself, and in Wright’s invaluable index 
to it. Often, of course, the motive for the choice 
of the passages is the dogmatic interest: thus MS 
decelvii. (Add. 12155), seee. viil., consists largely of 
testimonia collected from the Fathers with a view 
to the refutation of various heretics; and citations, 
or groups of citations, from Chrysostom on the 
Epistles occur on no fewer than twelve occasions, 
representing on one or other occasion each set of 
his Homiuties. 

It remains to give an account of the principal 
editions of the Greek text, and of the manuscript 
authority on which they are based. 

The editzo princeps of the original Greek text of 
Chrysostom on St. Paul is the Veronensis, a superb 
plece of typography in four folio parts,£ published 
at Verona ‘per Stephanum et fratres a Sabio’ in 
1529; the patron, according to the preface addressed 


* The roman numerals are those of Wright’s catalogue. 

+ The homilies on 2 Thessalonians are reckoned not as five 
homilies, but as an introdnetion and four hoinilies; compare 
the arrangement for Romans and Philippians in the earlier 
editions of the Greek (above, pp. 5U2%, 5038), 

{ That is, it is paged with four separate paginations, but there 
is only one colophon, and no copy that the present writer has 
seen is bownd in four volumes. Tossibly it was issued in sheets 
only, and bound in volumes at each purchaser's discretion, 
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to pope Clement vil. by Donatus of Verona, was 
Gibertus, bishop of the see.* Parti. contains the 
homilies on the Romans (foll. 1-132) and Ephesians 
(133-204) ; part 11. the two Thessalonian epistles 
(foll. 1-33, 34-47), Colossians (48-86), 1 Corinthians 
(87-255); part 111. the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians (1-93), Titus (93-108), elvan (109-205), 
Philippians (205-249); part iv. the two Epistles to 
Timothy (1-42, 42-70), Philemon (71-78), and Gala- 
tians (78-107). The Greek is given without any 
Latin translation. The homilies on all epistles 
except 1 and 2 Thess., Col., and 1 Cor. are divided 
each into two parts, the more strictly homiletic 
portion at the end being separated off with the 
title ἠθικόν. ‘The general title of the homily and 
its running headline is λόγος a’, λόγος β΄, and so on. 
Even the commentary on Galatians has the running 
title λόγος a throughout; but, being a commentary 
and not homilies, 1t has of course no ‘ethical’ sec- 
tion. The text of the whole edition is taken appar- 
ently from a single manuscript, identified by Heyse 
(see below on the Oxford edition) with the Venice 
MS, Marcianus 108, sec. xi. The unusual order in 
which the Epistles occur in the edition is no doubt 
faithfully reproduced from the order of the MS: as 
each series of homilies circulated from the first 
independently, and were rarely brought together 
into a single MS, there was no fixed rule to follow, 
and the sequence in the Venice MS may be assumed 
to be accidental. The Verona edition is, apart 
from the matter of punctuation, warmly praised 
by Savile; its faults were due to the imperfect 
condition of the ‘half-eaten’ MS on which it was 
based. Indeed it is now clear that, as regards the 
type of text used, succeeding editors (until we 
come to Iield) progressively deteriorated from the 
standard of the editio princeps rather than im- 
proved upon it. 

In 1603 an unimportant edition appeared at 
Heidelberg ‘in bibliopolio Commeliniano,’ which 
claimed to restore to its integrity the mutilated 
Greek of the Verona edition by the help of MSS 
at Heidelberg and Augsburg; but the character 
of the edition is far from corresponding to the 
promise of the title-page. 

A very different work soon followed. In Sir 
Henry Savile’s great edition of the complete works 
of Chrysostom (Eton, 1612) the Pauline epistles are 
to be found in vols. 111. and iv.—in vol. iil. Romans 
to Ephesians, in vol. iv. Philippians to Philemon. 
Information about the MSS used must, however, 
be sought in vol. viii. (the concluding volume) col. 
225 fi. The groundwork of Savile’s text through- 
out was the Verona edition, but he modified it by 
the help, on each epistle, of some one MS from 
the libraries of France and Germany. For the 
Romans he used a codex ‘ Regius’ of Paris—ap- 
parently Paris gr. 731, sec. x1.; for 1 Cor. a MS 
of New College, Oxford—no doubt cod. Ixxvii. szec. 
xil. ineunt.; for 2 Cor. a Paris ‘Medicean’ MS; 
for Gal. a Paris ‘ Regius’ MS; for Eph. an Augs- 
burg MS—presumably Munich gr. 353, seee. Χο; for 
Phil. a Vienna MS and the copy of a Vatican MS 
—perhaps Vatic. gr. 551, sec. x.; for the remain- 
ing seven epistles also an Augsburg MS—perhaps 
Munich gr. 377, see. x. For the Roman epistle he 
further gives in an Appendix, vol. vill. cc. 951-988, 
a collation again of an Augsburg MS—apparently 
Munich gr. 457, sec. xi. A large number of sug- 
gestions and emendations are also printed in the 
margin of the texts. By using more than one 
manuscript, and still more by drawing on his own 
eritical ingenuity and that of other scholars, 
Savile was able to make in many ways a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the improvement of the 
text of St. Chrysostom ; but the type of text re- 


* Compare the account of the Verona Oecumenius, p. 485, 
above, 
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presented by his new MSS was inferior for the 
most part to the type represented by the Venice 
MS employed for the Verona edition. 

A new edition was published at Paris in 1636 by 
the king’s printer, C. Morel, of which volumes 
iv.-vi. contain the homilies on the Epistles. Morel’s 
edition does not pretend to do more than follow 
Savile’s Greek text, incorporating at the same 
time Latin translations revised by the Jesuit 
Fronton du Due. 

The Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom was 
the latest of the vast labours carried through by 
dom Bernard Montfaucon. Vol. ix. (A.D. 1731) 
contains the homilies on Romans; vol. x. (A.D. 
1732) contains 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.; vol. xi. (A.D. 
1734) the remaining epistles. According to the 
convenient custom of Benedictine editors, a Latin 
translation faces on each page the Greek text ; 
but the latter is generally judged to be interior 
to the text of Savile. The manuscripts used were 
exclusively Parisian: on Romans [the numbers of 
the modern catalogue of M. Omont are substituted, 
where identification is possible, for those of Mont- 
faucon] MSS Paris gr. 732, sec. x1., and 734, ssc. 
xili.; on 1 Cor. MS er, 738, seec. x.; on 2 Cor. MS 
coislin 74, szec. x.; on Galatians none; on Eph. MSS 
coislin 74 (as on 2 Cor.), coislin 75, see. xi., gr. 
1017, sec. x.; on Phil. apparently MSS coislin 75 
and gr. 1017 (as on Eph.); on Col. MSS er. 1017 
(as on Eph.), gr. 731, sec. x1., gr. 743, sec. X13 on 
1 Thess. apparently gr. 748 (as on Col.), gr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), and one other; on 2 Thess. gr. 743 (as 
on Col.), and a second ‘Colb. 616,’ which may 
perhaps be gr. 744, see. ix.; on 1Tim. ‘Colb. 616’ 
(as on 2 Thess.) and gr. 743 (as on Col.); on 2 Tim. 
nothing is said; on ‘Titus gr. 745 (imperfect), szc. 
xli., and 744 (fragmentary), 5660. ix.; on Philemon 
gr. 745 (as on Tit.) Montfaucon does not appear 
to have made exhaustive use even of the early 
MSS of the Paris Library ; the reissue of the Bene- 
dictine edition, Paris, 1834-1840, takes account of 
several additional MSS: e.g. for Romans gr. 731, 
sec, xi.3; for 1 Cor. gr. 739, seec. xi., and 740, sec. 
x1.; for 2 Cor. gr. 741, sec. xv.; for Gal. gr. 675, 
seec. X1., and 1017 (imperfect), sec. x. 

Meanwhile, before the appearance of the second 
Benedictine edition, attention had been called to 
the importance of Chrysostom’s Homilies for the 
history of the text of St. Paul, by C. Τ᾿, Matthei, 
whose critical edition of the New Testament ap- 
peared at Riga towards the close of the 18th cent.: 
part vi. (Romans, Titus, Philemon) in 1782, part 
vii. (1 and 2 Corinthians) in 1783, part viii. (Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians) in 1784, part x. 
(Hebrews, Colossians) also in 1784, part ix. (1 and 
2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, together with a 
‘Prefatio in omnes 1). Pauli epistolas’) in 1785. 
Matthei was professor at Moscow, and his MSS 
of the Homilies were exclusively drawn from the 
library of the Holy Synod in that city—many or 
most of them had come originally from Mount 
Athos: a list of them may be inserted here. 

Mosq. xevil.=Matthei (vi. 262) 3, A.D. 917: 


Komans. 

" c.=(vi. 264) 8, seec. x.~xi. : Romans. 

“5 οἱ, =(vil. 277) 1, A.D. 993: Hebrews, 
Colossians. 

i cli. =(vil. 275) 9, sec. x.-xi.: 2 Cor., 
1 Timothy. 

ἣν 6111. =(vi. 275) σ or 6, 590. X.-x1.: 2Cor., 
Titus. 

,3 οἷν. =(vil. 274) 7, 560. ix.: 1 Corin- 
thians. 

τῇ ev.=(vii. 274) 2, A.D. 990: 1 Corin- 
thians. 

ἢ ον]. ΞΞ  (ΥἹϊ. 276) 4, seec. xi. : Philippians, 
Hebrews. 


is evli. =(vil. 279) 5, seec. x.: Hebrews. 


Mosq. cvill.=(vi. 275) 8, sec. x.-xi.: Eph., 

Philippians, Philemon. 
| cix.=(vi. 276) a, ssec, ix.—x.: 1 Tim., 
2 Tim., Philemon, 1 Thess., 

2 Thessalonians. 

In the ‘ Preefatio’ above referred to—a singularly 
perverse piece of writing—Matthei explains his 
reasons for devoting such spccial attention to the 
MSS of Chrysostom’s Homilies. To Clirysostom, 
he maintains, are largely due the difficulties which 
beset the attempt to reconstruct the original text 
of St. Paul. Partly through his copying Origen— 
the loss of whose commentaries Matthei professes 
to regret only because he would like to apportion 
the amount which Chrysostom borrowed from him, 
—partly through his own carelessness and inexact- 
ness of quotation, the text of the Epistles as used 
in his Homilies was seriously depraved; while, 
owing to the popularity he enjoyed, the text thus 
depraved, copied by John of Damascus, Theophy- 
lact, and others, reacted upon the current manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. Thus, in order to 
erasp the whole extent of the corrupting influence 
of the Greek Fathers upon our existing MSS, it is 
necessary to identify the Chrysostom reading of 
each disputed passage in turn; for whatever else is 
right, that is sure to be wrong. But this identifi- 
cation must rest not on the editions of Savile or 
Montfaucon,—since neither used enough codices, 
nor followed those they used,—but on a fresh and 
thorough examination of a larger number of MSS. 
Matthei’s own work on the Clirysostom MSS 
was naturally limited to collation of the text of 
the E;pistles as embedded in the Homilies: but a 
complete edition on a wider basis of MS authority, 
as demanded by him, was in fact produced for the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers by the Rev. F. 
Field, better known perhaps as the editor of the 
Hexapla. Collations were supplied—in Italy by 
Theodor Heyse, at Munich by J. G. Krabinger, 
at Paris and Vienna by other seholars. Among 
the MSS employed for the first time —and 
many of those that older editors had used were 
re-collated for the new edition — were (1) for 
Romans: Paris gr. 1016 A, see. xi.; Vatic. er. 550, 
see. x.; Venice Marcianus 98, sec. xi., and 564, 
sec. xi; Vienna Lambec. exli. (Hom. i~-xxix.) 
‘antiquus.’* (2) For 1 Corinthians: Paris gr. 683 
(imperfect), sec. xil., and suppl. 226 (Hom. xxi.- 
XXXIii.), sec. ix.; Munich gr. 373 (beginning in 
Hom. iv.: ‘omnium prestantissimus’), sec. x.; 
Venice Marcianus 99, sec. x., and Append. 77, 
sec. xiiicthe two latter only partially collated. 
(3) For 2 Corinthians: Paris gr. 742 (contains only 
the ‘ethical’ or homiletic portions), sac. xilL; 
Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. ‘ antiquus,’ cxxxvi. ‘ per- 
vetustus,’ and exxxvil. ‘ pervetustus.’ (4) For 
Galatians: Paris gr. 725, sec. xii.; Munich er. 
373 (as for 1 Cor.); Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. (as 
for 2 Cor.), and exl. ‘antiquus’; and an unidenti- 
fied Venice MS. (5) For Ephesians: Munich gr. 
353, ssc. x.; Vienna Lambec. cxxxvil. (as for 
2 (οτος only used in part), and cxxxviil, seec. xi.; 
Florence Laurent. plut. vill. 2, see. xi.; Vatic. 
551, sec. x. (6) For Philippians: Mus, Brit. 
Burney 48, sec. xiv., and Vienna Lambec. exl. 
(as for Gal.). (7) For Colossians: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48 (as for Phil.) ; Vienna Lambec. cxxxix. 
‘pervetustus,’ and cxl. (as for Gal. Phil.). (8, 9) 
For Zand 2 Thessalonians: Mus. Brit. Burney 48 
(as for Phil. Col.) ; Florence Laurent. plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph.) (10, 11) For 1 and 2 Timothy: 
Mus. Brit. Burney 48 (as for Plil. Col. Thess.). 
For 1 Tim. only: Florence Laurent. plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph. Thess.). (12) For Titus: Burney 48 
again, and Munich gr. 353 (as for Nph.). (13) For 


* These adjectives of Lambecius’ catalogue must be taken for 
what they are worth. 
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Philemon: again Burney 48.—Besides these, the 
Catenze published by Cramer are mentioned for 
every epistle except 2 Cor.; the first of the two 
Catenz on Romans contained practically no Chry- 
sostom, but in every other case the Catena texts 
are stated to be of great value, and sometimes 
to preserve the truc text against all the MSS of 
the Homilies themselves. ‘These latter MSS are 
divided by Field into two elasses—the first contain- 
ing a purer and more original text, the second the 
recension of some later scholar. Since the first is 
represented more or less by the Verona edition, 
the second by Savile,—Montfaueon’s is set aside as 
being eritically of less importanee than either,— 
Field’s text represents to a large extent a return 
to the editio princeps. How well justified he was 
in doing this may be seen from the note to the 
quotations by Facundus of Hermiana from Hom. 
im Tip), iii. (p. 503°, above) ; just as his dependence 
on Cramer’s Catena against the direet MS tradi- 
tion is in another ease supported similarly by 
Theodoret (76.). In fact, Field’s is the only edition 
which ean be called in any real sense eritieal ; and 
although the number of MSS used might perhaps 
with advantage be increased and more use might 
be made of the Syriac, it is not likely that the 
work of this eminent seholar will for a long time 
to come be superseded. 

Field’s volumes appeared in the following order : 
2 Corinthians, 1845; 1 Corinthians, 1847 ; Honians, 
1849; Galatians, Ephesians, 1852; Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1855; 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 1861; Hebrews (with 
indexes to the whole), 1862. 

About the same time with the Greelx edition, 
and under the same auspices, an Knglish transla- 
tion of the Homilies was undertaken at Oxford as 
part of the large series of translations in the 
‘Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
In 1839 appeared in two parts the homilies on 
1 Corinthians, translated by H. K. Cornish and 
J. Medley (from the Benedictine text, but modified 
from Savile); in 1840 those on Galatians, trans- 
lated anonymously, and on Ephesians, translated 
by W. J. Copeland; in 1841 the homilies on 
Romans by J. B. Morris (from Savile’s text, 
modified by the new collations of MSS) ; in 1843 a 
volume containing Philippians by W. ὦ, Cotton 
(from Savile), Colossians by J. Ashworth, and 
1 and 2 Thessalonians by J. ‘Tweed (all these from 
the reissue of the Benedictine text, compared with 
Savile); in the same year another volume con- 
taining 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, also by 
J. Tweed (from the new Benedictine text, with 
Savile, and occasionally with material from colla- 
tions) ; and in 1848 the homilies on 2 Corinthians 
by J. Ashworth and J. I. Christie (from Ficld’s 
text, which, as above mentioned, had been pub- 
lished as early as 1545). 

414. Severianus of Gabala (commentaries or 
homilies on all the Epistles ?).— 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala, on the Syrian coast 
south of Antioch, is principally known to us as 
one of the main instruments of St. Chrysostom’s 
misfortunes. It was conunon knowledge that 
Chrysostom’s fame as a preacher was the cause of 
his selection to the episcopate of Constantinople, 
and therefore other Syrian bishops who had 
acquired a, local reputation in the pulpit were 
inoved to follow in his footsteps, and, neglecting 
their flocks, to transfer their oratorical gifts to 
a more comprehensive sphere. Antiochus of 
Ptolemais and Severian of Gabala came in this 
way to reside in the capital ; aud whether or no 


they were moved by jealousy of the bishop’s | 


preaehing powers, they soon showed themselves 
two of the most, persistent and unscrupulons of 
his enemies. History -has not eared to tell us 


more of them: they are visible on the stage for 
a moment in the light which radiates round the 
personality of St. Chrysostom, and when that 
light is withdrawn they pass on into darkness 
again. Nor in the case of Antiochus do any 
literary remains survive to enable us to judge how 
far his friends were justified in bestowing on him 
the rival appellation of the ‘Golden Mouth’ ; even 
Gennadius, de Viris Illustribus, 20,* knew only a 
single one of his homilies. Severian was perhaps 
the more eminent preacher of the two, and cer- 
tainly the more eonsiderable exegete: Gennadius 
(op. cié. 21) deseribes him as ‘in divinis seripturis 
eruditus et in homiliis declamator admirabilis,’ 
and had read his exposition on the Galatians. 
The evidence of the Catenie points to his having 
written on at least several others of St. Paul’s 
epistles: Oecumenius quotes him on Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Thessalonians ;+ Cramer gives 
several quotations fron: him in each of his two 
Catenze on Romans, many in that on 1 Corin- 
thians, several again on Galatians, ‘Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral epistles, while for the four 
epistles of the Roman captivity the colophons at 
the end of the Catene: sunimarize their sources, 
and in each case Severian is named among them. 
Ephesians: Τῶν eis τὴν πρὸς ᾿Εφεσίους ἐπιστολὴν 
Παύλον τοῦ ἀποστόλον ἐξηγητικῶν ἐκλογῶν τόμος ἀπὸ 
φωνῆς ᾿Ωριγένους, τοῦ μακαρίου ᾿Ιωάννου, Σενηριανοῦ, 
Θεοδώρον. Philippians: Τῶν εἰς τὴν πρὸς Φιλιππησίους 
ἐπιστολὴν ἐξηγητικῶν ἐκλογῶν τόμος a’ τοῦ μακαρίου 
᾿Ιωάννου IQ. Σευηριανοῦ Σ. Θεοδώρου Θ. Colossians: 
Αἱ ἐκλογαὶ τῆς ἑρμηνείας τῆς παρούσης ἐπιστολῆς ἐκ τοῦ 
κατὰ πλάτος ὑπομνήματος τοῦ σοφοῦ καὶ οἰκουμενικοῦ διδα- 
σκάλου ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ ἐπισκόπου τῆς βασιλίδος πόλεως καὶ 
Σενηριανοῦ τοῦ Τ'αβάλης καὶ Θεοδώρον τοῦ Μοψονεστίας" 
ἔχει καὶ μίαν χρῆσιν τοῦ μακαρίου Ἰζυρίλλον. Philemon : 
Τῶν εἰς τὴν πρὸς Φιλήμονα ἐπιστολὴν ἐξηγητικῶν ἐκλογῶν 
τόμος α΄. ἡ ἑρμηνεία τῆς ἐπιστολῆς τοῦ μακαρίου ᾿Ιωάννον 
τοῦ Ἀρυσοστόμον, Σενηριανοῦ, Geodwpov Μοψυονεστίας. 
It is clear that the statements of these colophons 
imply something more than the oceasional use 
which could be made of miscellancous hoinilies 
and the like: they are satisfied only by supposing 
that Severian had formally written on these 
epistles.t The same thing follows for 1 Corin- 
thians from the extensive quotations from him, 90 
in number, in Cramer’s Catena. Add to this the 
express testimony of Gennadius for the Galatians, 
and we have six epistles which Severian ean be 
proved to have expounded—whcther in commen- 
taries, or ike Chrysostom in homilies, has not so 
far been established. As Severian is further re- 
presented on each of the remaining epistles (to a 
greater or less degree) in Cramer’s Catena, the 
deduction is a probable one, that, like lis other 
contemporaries of the Antiochene school, lis ex- 
position eovered the whole range of the Pauline 
epistles. § 

Severian is, as we should expect, a commentator 


* Gennaclius, a presbyter of Marseilles, published about A.p, 495 
a supplement to the de Viris Lilustrilus of St. Jerome, enumer- 
ating exactly one hundred writers for the century that had 
elapsed betweeu the original work and the continuation. 

* One of the Catene in Karo and Lietzmann's list, Vat. gr. 
1270, sec. xii., Romans and 1 Corinthians (p. 489%, above, /), 
appears to be related to Oecumenius but to name its authorities 
more frequently ; and may possibly prove useful for identifying 
further quotations from Severian for these two epistles. 

t As the contributions of both Chrysostom and Theodore for 
these four epistles can be identified,—in the case of Chrysostom 
from his Horrilies, in the case of Theodore from the Latin 
version (see below, p. 5106},—it ought to prove possible, by a 
process of exclusion, to put together the residue that belongs 
to Severian ; but the attempt has not yet been made. 

§ Venables, in Diet. Christ. Biogr. iv. 6266, speaks of the 
possibility that quotations given as from Severian may really 
belong to Severus, the great Monophysite patriarch of Antioch 
in the early Gth century. But he was not apparently acquainted 


' with the decisive testimony of Cramer's Catena; nor is Severus, 


active writer as he was, known to have commented formally on 
any of the Pauline epistles. See further below, p, 5224, 
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of the literalist or historical type. An interesting 
testimony to his reputation as a preacher outside 
the limits of the influence of either Constantinople 
or Antioch, is the fact that in the Coptic Church 
his Homilies are prescribed as lessons in Holy 
Week, together with those of Athanasius, Chryso- 
stom, Shenoute the Copt, and Severus of Antioch 
the Monophysite. 

45. Theodore of Mopsuestia (commentaries on 
all the Epistles).— 

1. ZHE POSITION OF THEODORE IN HISTORY 
AMONG SYRIANS, GREEKS, LATINS.—Theodore— 
called sometimes of Antioch, where he was born 
about 350, but more often of Mopsuestia, of which 
he became bishop in 392—was pupil of Diodore, 
friend of Chrysostom, and after the latter’s death 
the most influential teacher, whether as theologian 
or as exegete, within the Eastern Church. Intel- 
lectually the greatest of the Antiochene writers, 
Theodore’s greatness was seriously qualified by 
the defect of one-sidedness: in exegesis he repre- 
sented the extreme of the reaction against the 
alleeorizers, minimizing or explaining away the 
Messianic element in the Old Testament; in 
Christology he dwelt on the ethical value of the 
human example of Christ so exclusively as almost 
to make ‘the Master’ (ὁ δεσπότης Xpiorés) a different 
Person from the indwelling Word. In both aspects 
Theodore’s thought may not unfairly be called 
rationalizing; and yet there is both in his theology 
and in his exegesis an important element of truth, 
such as specially needed emphasis in his day and 
perhaps also in ours. He died at the end of 428, 
‘taken away from the evil to come,’ just as the 
theological tendency which he represented and 
fostered was coming to a head in the Nestorian 
controversy. 

Naturally, Theodore became one of the great 
saints and doctors of the Nestorian communion. 
Throughout the long centuries of its prosperity he 
was to it, par excellence, ‘the Interpreter’: most, 
if not all, of his commentaries on Holy Scripture 
were translated into Syriac, and were read in that 
language for at least 1000 years. Yet, so far, only 
the commentary on St. John has been in this way 
recovered: we owe the greater part of our extant 
Syriac literature to the Monophysite monastery 
of Nitria in Egypt, and consequently writers of 
the school of Theodore are but scantily represented 
in it. 

Naturally, again, in proportion as Theodore 
became an authority among the Nestorians, he 
became an object of suspicion within the Church. 
In the first generation, indeed, after the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, the ‘Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia’ remained faithful to the memory of their 
creat teacher: ‘we believe as Theodore believed, 
long live the faith of Theodore.’ The Council 
itself, though in one of its later sessions it had 
condemned the use of a creed which appears in 
fact to have been Theodore’s, neither on that 
occasion mentioned his name nor took any other 
opportunity of aspersing his memory. Cyril of 
Alexandria did not conceal his own conviction 
that Theodore and Diodore ‘had borne down full 
sail upon the glory of Christ,’ and were the true 
parents of Nestorianism; he collected and answered 
a series of propositions taken from their writings ; 
but happily for the peace of the re-united Churches, 
and in spite of pressure from his more extreme 
adherents, he declined to commit himself to the 
fatal poliey of post mortem anathemas. Tor a 
century, therefore, after Theodore’s death it re- 
mained possible for orthodox Christians of the 
‘East’ to study the Biblical writings of ‘ the Inter- 
preter’ without being calumniated as fautors of 


heresy: and it is at least not improbable that it | 
was within this period that the Catenz in which | 
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most use is made of him were originally compiled. 
But the stubborn and protracted resistance which 
the Chaleedonian definition encountered in so many 
quarters, caused the centre of gravity in matters 
theological to shift further and further from the 
standpoint of the older Antiochene school ; while 
the sensitive orthodoxy which was engendered by 
the struggle made it easier for each party to pro- 
cure the condemnation of the extreme wing on the 
opposite side than to protect the extreme wing on 
its own. WhenJustinian anathematized Theodore 
to please the Monophysites (as he had already 
anathematized Origen to please the Nestorians), 
he failed, indeed, to reconcile the separatists, but 
he might at least claim that his policy had in- 
curred no serious resentment among Greek church- 
men. Theaecusation of Nestorianizing tendencies, 
repeated under a series of Monophysite emperors, 
had already driven the orthodox section of the 
school of Antioch to sacrifice Theodore; and if we 
may believe the evidence produced in 550 at a 
council αὖ Mopsuestia, —held, it is true, under 
=p from Justinian, —the name of Theodore 

ad been erased from the diptyehs of that Church, 
and the name of Cyril substituted, as far back at 
any rate as the end of the 5th century. 

For the Eastern empire the action of Justinian 
and his councils was final: the Chaleedonian party 
in the Greek Church had enough to do to maintain 
their own orthodoxy and that of the Fourth 
Council without taking under their protection the 
favourite teacher of the Nestorians; Theodore’s 
writings, Biblical as well as theological, were 
placed under a tacit ban, and circulated only, so 
far as they circulated at all, in fragmentary and 
emasculated form in the Catenz. But the Latins 
were less trammelled by fear of emperors or Mono- 
physites ; the resistance, indeed, of pope Vigilius 
was aiter a time overcome, but the Churches of 
Afriea and North-eastern Italy broke off com- 
munion (and the latter body maintained their 
separation for over a century) from men who had 
dared to anathematize not only the opinions, but 
the name, of one who had ‘ departed this life in the 
peace of the Church and the praise of the Fathers.’ 
Justinian employed force; the opposition resorted 
to the pen. Rusticus, the pope’s nephew and 
deacon, published an improved Latin version of 
the Acts of Chalcedon. The Breviariwin of Liber- 
atus, archdeacon of Carthage, and the pre Defen- 
sione Trium Capitulorwm of another African, 
Facundus, bishop of Hermiana, state the contem- 
porary case against the condemnation, Facundus 
especially giving us valuable particulars in regard 
to Theodore’s life and writings. Junilius, an 
African official at Constantinople, introduced Theo- 
dore’s principles of exegesis to the West under the 
title Jnstituta requiaria Dwine Legis; while it 
was probably about the same time, and_perhaps 
also in Africa, that the commentaries of Theodore 
on the lesser Pauline epistles were translated into 
Latin and so preserved for the use of future genera- 
tions. But the controversy of the Three Chapters 
died out at last, and the same silence about the 
person and history of Theodore as already pre- 
vailed among the Greeks overspread the Western 
Chureh also. 

2, GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THEODORE’S STYLE 
(4S GIVEN BY PHrorTivs).—Before all first-hand 
knowledge of Theodore’s works had quite dis- 
appeared, the patriarch Photius, in the 9th cent., 
placed on record the only criticism we possess of 
‘the Interpreter’s’ literary style. The three 


| books which came into Photius’ hands were (a) the 
25 or 28 books ὑπὲρ Βασιλείου κατὰ Hivopiov, cod. 4, 
with which in cod. 6 Photius compares and con- 
trasts the treatise, bearing the same title, by 
Gregory of Nyssa ; (8) the commentary in 7 tomes 
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on Genesis, cod. 38; (γ) the 5 books Πρὸς τοὺς 
λέγοντας φύσει καὶ οὐ γνώμῃ πταίειν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, 
eod. 177. According to his custom, Photius sup- 
plements his account of each work with a summary 
judgment of the merits or defects both of its style 
and of its subject-matter; and, by combining the 
three notices, we may form a fair general idea of 
the impression made by Theodore’s writings on a 
competent and not wholly unsympathetic reader. 
Strong in power of thought and in his handling of 
Scripture, Theodore’s weal points, according to 
Photius, are obscurity and prolixity. His style 
(ppdors) cannot be called lucid (cad74s)—although 
his vocabulary is simple enough—still less brilliant 
(λαμπρός) ; it is, in fact, ungraceful and unpleasing 
(ἄχαρις καὶ ἀηδής). Its obscurity is due to long- 
winded periods (cxetvorevéot περιόδοις); to the ac- 
cumulation of parentheses (παρεμβολαῖς ἀλλεπαλ- 
λήλοις), Which distract the mind from the subject ; 
to fondness for oblique cases and participial con- 
structions (ταῖς τῶν ὀνομάτων πλαγίαις καὶ ταῖς μετο- 
χικαῖς λέξεσι) : to continual and inartistic tautology, 
in which the repetitions are more circumstantial 
than the original statenients (τὰς ἐπαναλήψεις πλέον 
τῶν διηγήσεων ταῖς περιστάσεσι μεμεστῶσθαι). On the 
other hand, Theodore’s writings are packed close 
with thought and argument (ταῖς διανοίαις καὶ τοῖς 
ἐπιχειρήμασι λίαν wuxvés); in fertility and in mas- 
sivencss of proof (τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ἐπιχειρημάτων καὶ 
τὸ γόνιμον) he is as much superior to Gregory 
of Nyssa as he is his inferior in beauty, bril- 
liancy, and charm (κάλλει τε καὶ λαμπρότητι καὶ τῷ 
ἡδυτάτῳ. Whatever his other faults, the con- 
tinuous labour he spent on Holy Scripture (φιλο- 
πονώτερον διατεθῆναι), and his wealth of apposite 
citations from it (ταῖς γραφικαῖς ἄριστα πλουτῶν 
μαρτυρίαις), deserve fullrecognition. Asan exegete, 
he avoided allegory as far as possible, and inter- 
preted historically. 

The criticisms passed by Photius upon Theodore’s 
style and method would perhaps apply less seriously 
to exegesis than to some cther departments of 
literature. A wide acquaintance witl Scripture, 
an unwearied devotion to its study, when combined 
with unusual powers of thought, albeit not of ex- 
pression, are no contemptible equipment for ‘the 
Interpreter’ of St. Paul. 

3. HISTORY OF THEODORE’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE HPISTLES.—(i.) The jirst complcte list.—The 
fullest information about Theodore’s commen- 
taries, and the first quite definite statement that 
he expounded the whole series of Pauline epistles, 
come to us from the great catalogue of Syriac 
writers drawn up for the Nestorians by their 
metropolitan Ebed-jesu (died A.D. 1318), and printed 
in vol. 111. pp. 1-362 of J.S. Assemani’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana (Rome, A.D. 1725: 
for Theodore, see pp. 30-35, ch. xix.). The bulk 
of Theodore’s works, Ebed-jesu begins by telling 
us, amounted to 150 times that of the Prophets: 
as they were arranged in 41 [it is possible that we 
ought to read 51] ‘ divisions’ or ‘ parts,’ each part 
must have been thrice the size of the sixteen 
Prophets put together. Of these parts, the com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament appear to have 
occupied 18; St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
and the Acts, one each; and the Pauline epistles 5. 
The latter are enumerated as follows (Assemani 
gives, in parallel columns, the Syriac text and a 
literal translation into Latin) :— 

‘epistolam quoque ad Romanos ad Euschium 

exposuit. 
binas ad Corinthios epistolas tomis duobus 
dilucidayvit et illustravit rogatu Theodori. 
Eustratius postulavit expositionem quattuor 
epistolarum quas sum commemoraturus: 


epistole ad Galatas et ad Ephesios et ad 


Philippenses et ad Colossenses. 
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binas autem ad Thessalonicenses Iacobo efllagi- 
tante exposuit. 

epistolam ad Timotheum utramque explicavit 
ad Petrum. 

Cyrino etiam deprecante exposuit epistolam ad 
Titum et ad Philemonem. 

item epistolam ad Hebreeos ad eundem Cyrinum 
dilucidavit. 

quinque autem tomis finem imposuit commen- 
tarlis suis in totum Apostolum.’ 

Tf we may assume, as appears probable, that 
the words pelga (‘division’) and pengiata (πίναξ, 
‘volume’) are, for the purpose of the catalogue, 
identical,—Assemani translates both by ‘tomus’ 
—then, of the five parts into which the commentary 
on St. Paul was distributed, the lst, 2nd, and 3rd 
must have contained respectively Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and 2 Corinthians; the 4th, Galatians— 
Colossians, with perhaps 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; 
the 5th, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and He- 
brews, This, however, was probably no more than 
a mere library arrangement of the Syriac volumes : 
what tales us back nearer to the original com- 
position of the commentaries is the grouping 
according to their various addressees—lusebius, 
Theodore, Eustratius, James, Peter, Cyrinus. 
Lheodore’s exposition of St. Paul was therefore 
not a bool carried through continuously and pub- 
lished as a single whole, but a series of at least six 
patts, which, so far, may or may not have be- 
onged to tle same period of his long literary 
activity, and may or may not have been written 
after the same method and on the same scale. 
Like Chrysostom’s homilies on the Epistles, Theo- 
dore’s commentaries must have been too bulky to 
be compressed within a single binding; and they 
must therefore have circulated separately or in 
groups, with the result that one writer would 
naturally have acquaintance only with some of 
them, another only with others; exactly as the 
evidence now to be described shows to have been 
the case. 

(11.) Larliest isolated references. —Kbed-jesu bears 
witness to the knowledge of Theodore’s commen- 


taries on the epistles, and the position held by 
them, among the Nestorians of the Middle Ages: 
we have now to turn back to the earlier but more 
fragmentary references which can be picked out 
from the controversial writings of the reign of 
Justinian. 

a. The first specific mention of any of Theo- 
dore’s commentaries on the Epistles is in Leontius 
of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos ct Hutychianos, 
between 529 and 544 (see above, p. 504%). ΤῸ each of 
the three books into which that work is divided a 
Catena is appended of χρήσεις or pieces gustificatives, 
those of Book ii. being taken from ‘lheodore, 
Diodore, and Paul of Samosata. Mai ae Vet. 

Tov. Coll. vi. 299-312) has printed the Theodore 
passages, with the prologue to them: Leontius 
there complains bitterly that Theodore’s followers 
were so carefully on their guard against commit- 
ting any of his writings to the uninitiated, that 
his own selections had been perforce restricted to 
the single work περὶ (he intentionally miscalls 
it κατὰ) τῆς ἐνανθρωπήσεως. From the exegetical 
books he consequently quotes nothing beyond a 
single passage on the Psalms; but he gives a list 
of those which were known to him by name, and 
compounds for ignorance of their contents by 
ingeniously vituperative mis-statements of their 
titles. In this list he includes (besides the books 
on Genesis, Job, Psalms, St. Matthew, St. John, 
St. Luke) ‘the false interpretation’ (τὴν παρεξή- 
—ynow) of the Epistles to the Hebrews, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. 
β. The Acts of the Council of Constantinople in 
| 553, which anathematized Theodore, are extant in 
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Latin. The 32nd of the series of quotations from 
his works, which were read at the fourth ‘ collatio’ 
or session, is taken ‘ex commento epistole ad 
Hebreeos’ (Labbe-Coleti, Coneilia, vi. 55; Mansi, 
Coneilia, ix. 216); Theodore there deduces from 
Ac 10% and Ps 44 (45) 8 that the unction or 
Messiahship of Jesus was a ‘reward.’ The Con- 
stitutum ad Imperatorem of pope Vigilius in the 
same year examines the Council’s quotations one 
by one, and condemns, under the same heading 
‘ex commento epistole ad Hebreos,’ the passage 
just mentioned (Labbe-Coleti, v. 1336; Mansi, ix. 
82): the Latin of the quotation is identical (save 
for transcriptional errors) in the Acts and in the 
Constitutum, so that probably an official Latin 
version was ordered by the Council and supplied 
to the pope. A later pope, Pelagius 11., writing 
to the bishops of Istria in 585,* quotes (from one 
or other of the above sources) the same passage 
under the same title (Labbe-Coleti, vi. 269; Mansi, 
ix. 443), 

y. Facundus of Hermiana, (iii. 6; ed. Sirmond, 
p. 127) quotes in defence of Theodore a passage on 
Ro 18 ‘in commento epistole ad Romanos,’ as 
showing that he admitted both Messianic pro- 
phecy and the unity of Person in the two natures: 
‘et prophetas de domino Christo locutos et ipsum 
dominum Christum hominem confitetur et Deum.’ 

(111.) Printed colleetions of fragments on the 
epistles from Catence.—a. The first considerable 
contribution was that of Mai’s Spietlegqium Ro- 
manum, iv. (1840) pp. 499-573, consisting of pas- 
sages from a Vatican Catena on Romans: the 
number of the MS is not there given, but it is 
supplied in Nov. Patr. Bibl. vii. 407 as Vat. gr. 
762 (on which see Karo and Lietzmann’s list of 
Catenz above, p. 488, 6), In his Nova Patrum 
Bibliotheca, vii, (1854) 1, pp. 407-408, Mai adds (i.) 
one more fragment from the same MS on Ro 18; (11.) 
14 or 15 fragments from the same MS on 2 Cor. ; 
(iii.) two small fragments from Vat. gr. 765 (8850, 
x.) on Gal 3% which, however, as Lightfoot 
(Galatians®, p. 229n.) points out, really belong 
to Theodoret. 

6. Between the earlier and the later publication 
of Mai, Cramer was issuing the successive volumes 
of his Catena on the Epistles, and thereby adding 
largely to our stock of fragments from Theodore. 
The first or Bodleian Catena on Romans (chs. 
1-8) eontains 54 quotations from Theodore; but 
since this Catena is beyond doubt descended, 
directly or indirectly, from the Vatican Catena on 
which Mai had already drawn (see above, p. 488°), 
no real addition to our knowledge was thereby 
made. The second or Munich Catena on Romans 
contains no more than 10 pieces from Theodore, 
and those quite brief, so that it, too, hardly comes 
into account. But for 1 Corinthians [the Catena 
is taken from Paris gr. 227] there are 58 passages 
from Theodore ; and in the same way the Catena 
on the lesser epistles from Galatians to Philemon 
[taken from Paris coislin 204] supplied Cramer 
with no inconsiderable number (see just below, in 
connexion with the Latin version of the commen- 
tary on those epistles). 

y. Of A. F. V. von Wegnern’s Theodori Antio- 
chent Mopsuestie episcopi que supersunt omnia, 
only the first part, embracing the commentary on 
the Minor Prophets (Berlin, 1834), ever appeared. 
But in 1847 the scattered fragments of Theodore’s 
work on the New Testament, as they had appeared 
in Mai’s Spieilegium and Cramer’s Catena, were put 
tog¢cther and arranged in order by Ὁ. F. Fritzsche, 
Theodort episcopt Mopsucstent in Novum Testa- 
mentum commentariorum que reperirt potuerunt 
(Ziirich), Of this useful volume, pp. 45-107 belong 


* The letter was really written by Pelagius’ deacon, Gregory, 
afterwards pope Gregory the Great. 


to Komans (Facundus’ fragment, and the Catena 
fragments of Mai and Cramer eombined); pp. 
108-119 to 1 Cor. (Cramer, with corrections) ; p. 
120 to 2 Cor. (one fragment on 6° from Cramer ; 
Mai’s Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, vii., had not then 
been published) ; pp. 121-172 to Galatians-Hebrews 
(Cramer, with corrections). Fritzsche detected 
some cases of incorrect attribution to Theodore 
made by either Cramer’s copyist or his MS; but 
he did not examine the MSS himself, and he 
worked without the help of the criterion now put 
into our hands by the discovery of the Latin 
version. Of his preface, the most interesting part 
is the disquisition on the unknown writer ‘ Theo- 
dorus monachus.’ Cramer’s Munich Catena on 
Romans assigns to this author 39 pieces, but 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (on the authority of Mai’s 
Vatican Catena) claims 16 out of the 39, and 
Diodore (on the authority of Cramer’s Bodleian 
Catena) 4, while 2 are Theodoret’s. Among his- 
torical personages known as ‘ Theodore the Monk,’ 
the easiest to identify with the exegete of the 
Catena would be, Fritzsche thinks, the Severianist 
monk Theodore of Alexandria at the beginning of 
the 6th cent.; but the result of Fritzsche’s analysis 
of the 39 fragments on Romans points rather in 
the direction of some unknown compiler of the 
Antiochene school (see below, p. 5195). 

ὃ. The edition of Theodore in Migne’s Patrologia 
Greea, tom. 66, is, so far as concerns the Pauline 
epistles (ec. 787-968), reprinted direct from 
Fritzsche, with the addition of a Latin transla- 
tion and of the fragments from Mai’s Nov. Patr. 
Bibl. vii.* 

(iv.) The Latin version of the commentaries on 
Galatians-Philemon. — More important for our 
knowledge of Theodore than even the discoveries 
of Mai and Cramer was the identification of a 
Latin version of the commentary on the ten shorter 
epistles. The Benedictine editors of St. Ambrose 
noticed that, of two sister MSS of an exposition 
of St. Paul belonging to the great library of the 
abbey of Corbie, near Amiens, the first contained 
on Romans and on ] and 2 Corinthians the well- 
known commentary of Ambrosiaster, the second 
contained on the remaining epistles (Hebrews not 
being included) a commentary wholly unknown 
to them save that Rabanus Maurus had obviously 
made large use of it (Ambrosiz Opera, i1., Paris, 
1690, App. p. 291). The next scholar to concern 
himself with the Corbie commentary (which mean- 
while, since the time of the Revolution, had 
become Nos. 87 and 88 in the public library at 
Amiens) was another Benedictine, dom, afterwards 
cardinal, J. B. Pitra. Pitra saw that the unknown 
commentary was a genuine and unadulterated 
survival from the Patristic period, far oldcr than 
the 9th cent.—the date both of Rabanus and of 
the Corbie MS ; and believing that he had found 
the true author in the person of St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, he published in 1852, under that Father’s 
name, the full commentary on Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon, with brief notes on the rest (Spici- 
legium Solesmensé, Paris, i. pp. XXVi-xxxv, 49-159). 
But a comparison of Pitra’s text with Craimer’s 
lately published Catena on the same epistles 
revealed the fact that in the Greek fragments 
which bore the name of Theodore was to be 
found the equivalent, so far as they went, of the 

*E. Sachau’s Zheodori Monsuestent fragmenta Syriaca ἃ 
codicibus Muset Britannict Niiriacts (leipzig, 1869) appears to 
contain nothing from any of the commentaries on the Epistles. 

+ Besides Rabanus (who, however, for Gal. and Eph. used the 
real Ambrosiaster, and only began his use of the unknown 
authority with Philippians), we can now add Amalarius, de 
Ecclesiasticis Oficits (Philippians and 1 Timothy), and arch- 
bishop Lanfranc’s commentary on St. Paul (Galatians to 
Philemon), as well as an isolated reference on Galatians in 


the Collectanea of Sedulius Scotus; see Swete’s Z'heodore, 
pp. xlvi-li, and vol. ii. p. 346. 
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Latin of the Corbie MS ; and the only possible con- 
clusion was that in the latter we possessed a, com- 
plete version of Theodore’s commentary on these 
epistles. The comparison was made, and the con- 
clusion drawn, by J. L. Jacobi in 1854 (Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fir christliehe Wissenschaft und ehrist- 
liches Leben), and, independently, by Dr. Hort in 
1859 (Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
iv. 302-308). Dr. Hort afterwards discovered a 
second and slightly earlier MS in Brit. Mus. 
Harley 3063, from Cusa on the Moselle; and an 
edition of the Latin version, with a re-collation of 
Cramer’s Greek fragments for the ten epistles 
covered by it, was published in 1880 by Dr. H. B. 
Swete (Theodore of Mopsuestia on the minor Epistles 
of St. Paul: Theodori Mopsuestens in epistolas B. 
Pali commentarii, 2 vols., Cambridge)—a boolk of 
the rare kind for which praise is superfluous. 

The Latin supplies us on the one hand with 
some sort of representation of Theodore’s meaning 
over long pages where the Greek entirely fails 
us, and on the other with a test for the verifica- 
tion of what really in the Catena belongs to Theo- 
dore. It is satisfactory to find that the net result 
has been to add to the number of fragments 
admitted as genuine by Fritzsche; for whereas 
only seven of his passages have to be struck 
out, there are nearly 40 others in the Catena 
of which Theodore had wrongly been deprived 
(Swete, p. xvii, n. 3 and 4) That the catenist 
can now be shown to have often abridged and 
occasionally paraphrased his author (Swete, p. 
XXxv), 1s no more than the parallel experience of 
other writers in the Catenz might have led us to 
expect. 

Ihe translator may be credited on the whole 
with faithfulness and conscientiousness ; but 
neither his knowledge of Greek (at any rate of 
Theodore’s Greels) nor his command of his own 
tongue was sufficient to produce what could be 
ealled, from a literary point of view, a successful 
version. As to his date, it is natural to bring the 
attempt to introduce Theodore to Western readers 
into connexion with the circle of Facundus and 
Junilius, and to place him conjecturally at or soon 
after the middle of the 6th cent.; and the con- 
jecture is in harmony with the evidence of his 
Biblical text, which (when it is not simply a 
literal rendering of Theodore’s) displays some- 
times reminiscences of the Vulgate, but more 
often reminiscences of the Old Latin (see, for 
fuller details on all these points, Swetc, pp. xxxv- 
Ivili), It is a less easy question to answer, 
whether his translation ineluded also the longer 
epistles. The evidence of Rabanus Maurus sug- 
gests that there were MSS which gave Ambrosi- 
aster for Rom.—Ephesians, ‘Theodore for the rest ; 
the existing MSS with Lanfrane (and, presum- 
ably, Sedulius) make the change from Ambrosi- 
aster to Theodore between 2 Cor. and Gal. ; 
possibly, therefore, it may be argued, other MSS 
may have existed which supplanted Ambrosiaster 
by Theodore at a still earlier point or even from 
the beginning. Yet we have seen (p. 509%) that 
Theodore’s Greek commentaries on the epistles 
did not circulate in a single volume; and in the 
absence of definite indications to the contrary it 
is safest to suppose that the translator had access 
to only a portion of them, and that the whole of 
his work has now been recovered. As an imperfect 
commentary, there was an obvious reason for com- 
pleting it by borrowing the missing epistles from 
some other commentary, such as Ambrosiaster’s ; 
and the accident that the missing epistles hap- 
pee to be the first in the series explains also 
1ow it was that the name already aitached to 
them came to be attached to the rest of the series 
as well, so that Carolingian scribes and scholars 


read Theodore of Mopsuestia under the pseudonym 
of Ambrose of Milan. 

(v.) Order and date of Theodore’s commentaries 
on the Epistles.—Of the order in which Theodore 
commented on the dilierent epistles of St. Paul he 
gives several indications by cross-references from 
one commentary to another (Swete, p. Ixiil).— 
(2) Galatians after Romans: on Gal 3” (Swete, i. 
p- 51, 1. 6) he refers to Ro 11%: ‘si nostram 
deeurrere voluerit interpretationem in qua latius 
id explicasse videmur.’—(8) Galatians after He- 
brews: on Gal 453 (1, 76, 1. 10) le says, ‘in epistola 
1118, que ad Hebrzos est interpretantes ostendimus 
evidentius.’ *—(y) Galatians after several (?) other 
epistles: on Gal 2* (1. 16, 1. 20) lie alludes to pre- 
vious notes on many passages, ‘multis enim in 
locis coniunctiones a beato Paulo non cum debita 
sequentia positas esse ostendimus.’—(é) Lphesians 
after Galatians: on Eph 14 (i. 123, |. 4) he refers 
to his comment on Gal 3°: ‘dixi [‘dixit’ MSS, 
wrongly] namque et in epistola Galatarum.’—(e) 
Colossians after Philippians: on Col 1" (i. 272, 
]. 12) he refers to Ph 95:8; ‘hoe enim ostendimus 
[‘ ostendemus’ MSS, but the confusion of i and eis 
very common] fecisse apostolum et Philippensibus 
seribentem.’—({) 1 Timothy after Philippians: on 
1 Ti 3° (11. 118, 1. 18) he refers to Pli 11} : καὶ τοῦτο 
ἐπεσημηνάμεθα καὶ ἐν τῇ πρὸς Φιλιππησίους. ---- (ἢ) 
1 Limothy after most of the other Epistles: on 
1 11.15.5 (ii. 71, 1. 12) he mentions ‘interpretationem 
nostram quam propemodum per omnes epistolas 
explicasse videmur.’—(6) Titus after 1 Timothy: 
on Tit 1° (11. 237, 1. 20) he refers to 1 T13?: * dictum 
est nobis hoc idem latius in illa epistola quam ad 
Timotheum inprimis dudum scripseranius,’ 

Thus, with the exception that Hebrews came 
somewhere near the beeinning of the list, Theo- 
dore appears, so far as we can judge, to have 
written on the Epistles in the order of our New 
Testament Canon. But both the separate dedica- 
tions of the different groups recorded by Ebed-jesu 
(p. 509, above), and the interval between the com- 
mentary on Titus and that on 1 Timothy ‘quam 
dudum seripseramus,’+ suggest that the whole 
exposition may have been spread over some con- 
siderable number of years. The work on at least 
the later Epistles was posterior to the work on the 
Gospels: on Col 117 (i. 278, 1. 5) he refers to the 
explanation of Jn 5, ‘si interpretationem nostram 
decurrere voluerit in illam partem evangelii 
Iohannis’; on 1 Ti 14 (ii. 74, 1]. 2-G) to the ex- 
planation of the genealogies, ‘ interpretationem 
nostram ... quam de evangeliis expressisse visi 
sumus’; and on 1 T7136 (11, 137, 1. 14) to his exegesis 
of the Epistles and Gospels as a whole, ‘sient non 


~solum in apostolica interpretatione id ostendimus, 


sed et in evangeliorum interpretatione identidem 
id demonstravimus.’ 

Seeing that Theodore’s prolonged span of exe- 
eetical activity extended over the whole of the 
last quarter of the 4th cent. and of the first 
quarter of the 5th, the conclusion so far reached 
with regard to the date or dates of his commen- 
taries on the Epistles is not very precise. One 
line of argument, however, still remains to be 
examined which may bear upon the chronology, 
namely, the relation of his commentaries to those 
of other more or less contemporary exegetes. ἢ 


* Note that the Epistle to the Hehrews comes next Lefore 
Galatians in the Sahidic version (Scrivencr, éntrod. to the 
Criticism of the Ν᾽ 13, i. 57, ii. 188): next after Galatians in the 
system of chapters running through the Pauline epistles in the 


| marcin of B (op. ett. i. δῦ, 57). 


+t Yet ‘dudum’ may only represent ἤδη, as perhaps in Swete, 


ἡ eae a , ὥς 


t Dr. Swete (p. 1κὶ} emphasizes in this connexion the use 
apparently made by Theodore of the Euthalian ‘chapters’ as 
indicating a date after a.p. 594. Some attempt will be made 
later on in this article (see p. 524) to deal in outline with the 


' intricate questions that centre round the name of Euthalius, 
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Ancient commentators were accustomed to study 
and copy earlier models, and were studied and 
copied by later imitators in their turn. Theodore, 
though he was of too independent a mind to copy 
his predecessors as much as others did, probably 
studied them quite as much, to judge from the 
frequency with which le records the views of 
‘certain people’ and expresses disagreement with 
them. To Origen’s system of exegesis he, of course, 
stood in fundamental opposition. The material 
is hardly sufficient to enable us to estimate the 
extent of his undoubted debt to Diodore; and 
even If it should be proved that he used also 
Chrysostom and Severian— both of them more 
nearly his contemporaries than was Diodore— 
= even their expositions might have been in his 

ands before the year 400 A.D. Of his successors, 
Theodoret can be shown to lave exploited him 
freely (below, p. 517*); but Theodoret probably 
wrote after Theodore’s death, and furnishes us 
therefore with no new terminus ad quem. But 
between Diodore and Chrysostom on the one 
hand, and Theodoret on the other, there is yet 
one other commentator whose evidence is crucial 
for the chronology of Theodore. The date of 
Pelagius’ Latin exposition of St. Paul falls within 
the years 401-409, and since his points of contact 
with Theodore appear to be unambiguous (Swete, 
pp. Ixxiv-Ixxvi), we get a new terminus ad quem 
or ὦ guo for the latter, according as we make his 
share in the common matter original or derivative. 
The question can be fully answered only when the 
true text of Pelagius has been restored from a 
comparison of the various recensions in which he 
has come down to us.* Dr. Swete inclines to the 
view that Theodore borrowed from Pelagius; but 
it would be unusual to find a Greek writer using a 
Latin anthority, and in two at least of the paral- 
lels (Gal 3%, ὁ Ti 2°), while Theodore states his 
own view and no other, Pelagius prefixes to the 
view that coincides with Theodore the formula 
‘ut quidam putant.’+ If then Pelagius drew on 
Theodore, and that for the later as well as the 
earlier Epistles, it would follow that Theodore’s 
exposition of St. Paul was completed very early 
in the 5th century: nor does there seem to 
be anything which seriously conflicts with such a 
conclusion. 

4. THEODORE AS A COMMENTATOR ON ST. 
PAUL.t—Theodore is the typical Antiochene 
exegete, not in the sense that he serves as a 
standard for judging other commentators of the 
school, or as a mean from which in one direction 
or another they diverge, but in the sense that the 
literal and Iistorical method of interpretation, 
which (with whatever qualifications) is distinctive 
of them all, is in him carried out to its most 
rigorous extreme. The present age is impatient 
of any form of allegorizing, and so is inclined to 
sympathize with Theodore; and yet it might be 
well to recollect that it was Origen’s allegorical 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis 
which, as much as anything else, aroused the 
opposition of the Antioehenes, and that Theo- 
dore’s literalist principles committed him to the 

* With the appearance of H. Zimmer’s book Pelagius in 
Irland (Berlin, 1901), all previous discussions of the subject of 
Pelagius’ commentary, and of the related commentaries of 
pseudo-Jerome and pseudo-Primasius (cf. Swete, p. xlv), were at 
once superseded ; see a review of Zimmer by the present writer 
in Journal of Theological Studies (October 1902), tv. 132-141, 

+ Of course a common source for Theodore and Pelagius—in 
that case probably Diodore—is conceivable; but Theodore’s 
work is the more likely to have reached the West. 

t See Swete, pp. Ixv-Ixxi, lxxix-Ixxxvii, and Kihn, Theodor 
von Bopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Haeqeten (Freibure 
im Breisyau, 1880). The first 200 pages of Dr. Kihn’s admirable 
monograph are devoted to Theodore and his Biblical exegesis : 
unfortunately, he wrote before the publication of Dr. Swete’s 


edition, and pays little or no attention to the commentaries on 
St. Paul. 


acceptance of the story of Jonal as a record of 
actual historical fact. No doubt, Messianic appli- 
cations of the Old Testament had often led to 
exegesis that was arbitrary in the extreme, and 
Theodore voices the reaction of common-sense; 
no doubt also it can be urged, with show of truth, 
that at least in the New Testament there is no 
place for allegory, and that Theodore’s position 
is here inexpugnable. And he would be a singu- 
larly unfair critic who failed to recognize and 
appreciate the services of Theodore’s severely 
logical mind in expounding the often difficult eon- 
nexion and concatenation of the Apostle’s thought; 
in this direction probably no ancient expositor 
either attempted or acliieved as much; and for 
that alone, if all other merits were refused them, 
these commentaries of his would possess a real 
and permanent value. But it is also just this 
relentless sense of logic which from another side 
sets a fatal limitation on Theodore’s powers of 
exegesis; for he speronelise the study of the 
Epistles, unconsciously no doubt to himself, with 
the expectation of finding in them, not merely a 
theological system as complete as his own, but 
the particular system at which he had himself 
arrived. St. Paul’s thoughts do not always con- 
sent to be labelled and put in their proper place 
as parts of an organized and coherent body of 
doctrine; and so far as they do admit of it, 1t is 
not quite on Theodore’s lines. ‘The contrast be- 
tween ἡ πάρουσα and ἡ μέλλουσα κατάστασις, Which 
dominates Theodore’s whole scheme of the uni- 
verse, is a fruitful one, but it does not exhaust, 
and in part it does not even correspond to, the 
theology of St. Paul. To Theodore the ‘ present con- 
dition’ and ‘future condition’ are indeed those of 
sin and sinlessness, but they are also those of death 
and immortality, of change and changelessness ; 
and it is on this aspect of the contrast that Theo- 
dore’s optimistic thought habitually dwells. Re- 
demption tends to be predominantly the restora- 
tion of the gift of immortality, moral lapse a 
weakness of our mortal condition, Christ our 
human example in the successful struggle with it. 
It would be rash to say that there is no room for 
Theodore’s conceptions in the wide cycle of Chris- 
tian theology; but they are not the characteristic 
conceptions of St. Paul, and so far Theodore could 
not be his ideal ‘ Interpreter.’ 

46. Isidore of Pelusium (letters on detailed 

oints of exegesis).— 

With Isidore a new chapter opens: we are on the 
threshold of the era when Greek exegesis ceases to 
be strictly original, and begins to‘ reproduce what 
seemed most worthy of preservation in the great 
writers of the past ; and however great the loss in 
vigour and freshness which this change entailed, 
it earried with it at least the compensating advan- 
tage of expanded sympathies. Allegorical and 
literalist systems could each claim the sanetion of 
illustrious names : neither could be wholly rejected 
by those who wished to walk in the footsteps of 
the ‘Fathers.’ St. Isidore is the earliest expositor 
in whose case geographical position is not the 
decisive factor in determining exegetical afiinities. 
His nationality and all the external circumstances 
of his life connected him exclusively with Alex- 
andria, while his literary studies and his ecclesi- 
astical hero-worship tended rather to make him a 
follower of the great homilist of Antioch. The 
iuterest which attaches to him in these respects 1s 
sufficient excuse for finding a place in this article 
for a writer whose exegetical remains consist only 
of answers to correspondents about difficulties in 
the explanation of detached passages of the Sacred 
Text. 

Isidore, as his name suggests, was an Egyptian ; 
and his whole career, so far as we know, was spent 
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in Egypt. Of Alexandrine family (according to 
Ephraem of Antioch, in Photius cod. 228), and, to 
judge from his extensive learning, of Alexandrine 
training, he early embraced the monastic life and 
commenced the prolonged residence at Pelusium, 
the frontier-city between Egypt and Palestine, 
which has given him the title that distinguishes 
him from his namesake of Seville. From Pelusium 
he carried on, during a period of which different 
critics extend the limits as far back as 395 
and as far on as 450, the vast correspondence 
on which his fame mainly rests. It is enough for 
the present purpose to say that Isidore, when 
writing to Cyril of Alexandria during and after 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, employs towards 
the archbishop a familiarity and even authority of 
tone which imply either advanced age or long- 
established reputation. 

The dogmatic interest was a much stronger one 
than the exegetical in the generations which 
succeeded Isidore; and it appears probable that 
his letters owe their survival as a collection to the 
use made of them in the Monophysite controversy. 
Whether or no he survived till the outbreak under 
Dioscorus of the secular struggle, Isidore was 
sufficiently Antiochene, in theology as well as 
exegesis, to have spoken with no uncertain sound 
about the truth of Christ’s manhood: Θεοῦ πάθος 
ob λέγεται, Χριστοῦ yap τὸ πάθος γέγονε, σαρκωθέντος 
δηλονότι Θεοῦ καὶ τῇ προσλήψει τῆς σαρκὸς τὸ πάθος 
ὑπομείναντος (Hp. i. 124); ἐκ φύσεων δυοῖν ὁ εἷς 
ὑπάρχων vids (Hp. i. 323, to Cyril); ἐν ἑκατέραις ταῖς 
φύσεσιν els ὑπάρχει vids Θεοῦ (Hp. 1. 405). Conse- 
quently we find the writers on the Chalcedonian 
side, Ephraem of Antioch, Leontius of Byzantium, 
Facundus of Hermiana, appealing to his authority ; 
while the great Monophysite writer Severus 
attempts (according to Stephen Gobar, in Photius 
cod. 232) to turn the edge of the appeal by accus- 
ing Isidore of Origenism. The principal strong- 
hold at Constantinople of the Chalcedonians 
was the monastery of the Acewmete or ‘Sleepless 
ones’; and it was the Accemetsz who, somewhere 
in the century 450-550 A.D., collected and pub- 
lished an edition of 2000 of Isidore’s letters. 
Facundus apparently quotes from this collection ; 
and nearly fifty letters were excerpted from it 
and translated into Latin (together with a very 
llumerous series of documents bearing on the 
Nestorian controversy) by a scholar of the time 
of Justinian, whose work is preserved to us in 
two MSS of the 12th cent., Casinensis 2 and 
Vaticanus 1319. 

From the same collection of 2000 letters, and 
from no other source, all our Greek MSS are 
derived. The oldest of them (Grotta Ferrata 
B aI), written in 985, and never yet employed 
for the printed texts, contains 1600 letters, nuin- 
bered from 1 to 600, and from 1001 to 2000; 
another at Paris (gr. 832, of the 13th cent.) con- 
tains the first 1213 letters ; while two 16th cent. 
MSS at the Vatican (Vat. gr. 649-650 and Vat. 
Ottob. gr. 341-383) contain the whole 2000, num- 
bered through continuously from the first to the 
last. One or two more give some portion of the 
collection in its proper order; but a much larger 
number give groups of letters selected out of the 
rest because of their connexion with some par- 
ticular topic. Thus Bod]. Laud. gr. 42, see. xii., 
contains thirty-eight letters on the Psalter, 
arranged in the order of the Psalms with which 
they deal, though to each letter is still prefixed its 
proper number in the continuous series. Within 
this class one MS distinguishes itself from the 
rest, both for the large bulk of letters which it 
contains and for the influence which it has exer- 
cised upon the printed texts,—Venice Marcianus 
126, 5650. Xiv.: of its 1148 letters, the first division, 
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484 in number, are concerned exclusively with the 
exegesis of different parts of Scripture.* 

Unfortunately, the history of the printed texts 
became entangled at an early point with this 
other or indirect line of the manuscript tradition. 
The editio princeps, prepared by the abbé Jacques 
Billi, and published posthumously at Paris in 1585, 
was taken, indeed, from the Paris MS above men- 
tioned, and consisted therefore of the first 1213 
letters of the original collection. These were 
divided by the editor, it is not clear on what 
grounds, into three books, the first comprising 
500, the second 300, and the third the remaining 
413; but, apart from this division into books, the 
letters then printed were printed in the exact 
order in which the Acemetze had arranged them. 
To the next editor, Rittershusius, or rather to the 
MS on which he relied, is due the confusion which 
still prevails in the printed texts of Isidore. He 
used a Munich copy of the Venice MS, and found 
in it as many as 230 letters which had not appeared 
in Billi’s edition; his own edition, published at 
Heidelberg in 1605, repeated Billi’s three books, 
and added to them a fourth, consisting of the 230 
new letters, thus raising the total number to 1443. 
As we have seen that the interest of the scholar (who- 
ever he was) who put together the collection of the 
Venice MS was in the first place exegetical, it is 
not surprising that the fourth book should contain 
a specially large proportion of strictly exegetical 
letters, or that the editor who finally completed 
the printed collection, the Jesuit A. Schott, though 
he was able to add 569 new letters from the 
Vatican Library, added few of the more strictly 
exegetical sort. Schott published his 569 letters as 
a fifth book t+ (without reprinting the earlier books), 
first in Greek alone, Antwerp 1623; next in a 
Latin version only, Rome 1624; and finally in both 
Greek and Latin, Frankfort 1629. The four books 
of Billi-Rittershusius and the fifth book of Schott 
were combined in the Paris edition of Morel, 1638 ; 
and this edition (which has Greek text and Latin 
translation throughout) has never been super- 
seded, though the imperfections of its text are 
only less glaring than its faults of typography and 
defective indexes. Something was done for the 
improvement of the text in the publication by 
P. Possinus, Rome 1670, of collations made from 
Roman MSS, under the direction of cardinal Bar- 
berini, some thirty years earlier; and these notes 
of Possinus are incorporated at the foot of the page 
in Migne’s reprint of Morel’s text (Pair. Gr. 78). 
Four dissertations by German, French, Swedish, 
and Italian scholars respectively — Niemayer, 
(Halle, 1825; reprinted in Migne), E. L. A. Bouvy 
(Nimes, 1884), V. Lundstrém (in Hranos, vol. 1]. 
[Upsala, 1897] p. 68), and N. Capo in Studi di 
filologia classica, ix. (Florence, 1901)—have each 
contributed something to our knowledge of the 
MSS of Isidore; but a new edition remains one of 
the desiderata of Patristie literature.t 

Among the letters of Isidore which deal with 
the study of Holy Scripture in general may be 
mentioned Hpp. i. 369; iv. 91, 140, 208, 221; v. 281, 
293, 318. More nearly approaching the subject of 
exegesis are the letters on linguistic topics, such as 
that on the use of μήποτε in Seripture (11. 270), or 
those on Scripture synonyms [Trench, Synonyms of 


* There is’some reason to think that Isidore’s letters may 
have been translated Into Syriac: two British Museum MSS 
(cod. decexxviil. = Add. 147321, sec. xi, and cod. xlix. of Rose and 
Forshall’s catalogue, swc. xiii.) contain selections from his 
correspondence. . 

+ The total number of letters thus became 2012 5 but Ritters- 
husius had printed in his fourth book several that were really 
already in Billi, and in the same way Schott’s fitth book con- 
tained several that had appeared in Rittershusius. 

t Fuller details about the history, MSS, and editions of the 
collection of Isidore’s letters will be found in ἃ paper by the 

| present writer, Journal of Theological Studies, 1904, 
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the New, Testainent, pp. xiv—xvi, does not seem to 
know of them] (111. 92; iv. 180; v. 128, 203, 286, 337, 
338, 411). Far more nuinerous are the letters which 
are exegetical in the strictest sense, as explaining 
passages in which Isidore’s correspondents had 
appealed to hiin for help. 

The prominent place which belongs here to 
the Pauline epistles may be explained naturally 
enough on the ground of their inherent difficulties ; 
but it also corresponds to the special veneration 
which Isidore displays towards the Apostle. He 
never tires of drawing on the resources of lis 
vocabulary for fresh phrases with which to do him 
honour: St. Paul is ὁ θεσπέσιος Παῦλος, τὸ σκεῦος 
τῆς ἐκλογῆς, ὁ τῶν τοῦ Χριστοῦ νοημάτων ταμίας, ὁ 
γῆν καὶ θάλασσαν ῥυθμίσας, ὁ βαρβάροις φιλοσοφεῖν 
ἀναπείσας (li. 124) ; ὁ κορυφαῖος [τῶν νομίμως τὸν παρόντα 
βίον διαθλησάντων] (111, 207); ὁ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων πραγ" 
μάτων ἀκριβῶς βασανίσας τὴν φύσιν (ἰϊλ. 35]; cf. v. 74); 
ὁ ἐξ ᾿Ιουδαικῆς ἐπάλξεως εὐαγγελικὸν μηχάνημα γεγονώς 
(v. 197) ; and see especially iv. 80 (on St. Paul as 
the σκεῦος ἐκλογῆς, and on miracles) and v. 299 (on 
the reasons for our veneration of St. Paul, and on 
the contrast between him and those who claim to 
be his successors). 

The following is a list of the letters, some 
eighty in number, which are directed exclusively 
or primarily to the interpretation of passages in 
the Pauline Epistles :— 


TD. Epp. 
Rol” = i3.2133;111.850;| 1 Co 93:2. iil, 265; ν. 
lv. 194. 144, 
1% ἵν, 59. 10" ity. 14. 
12 iv. 60 (ef. v. 107 ~—iv. 68. 
74). 12” ὃν. 103. 
10 ἵν, GL. 131 1, 448, 444, 
325. = iv. 100. 13" iL. 56. 
6G 3 iy, 52, 1429 Θ11, 442, 
7 iv. 62. 15" 4, 221, 
88 1, 477. 151. ii. 399. 
8:18 iv. 63. 1555 rv. δ. 
8:28 ἵν. 18, δ], ῷ Co 47 ii. 4, 5. 
9-3 il. 58. 513. ill. 266. 
118 iv. 10]. 516 ἵν, 46. 
1951. ili. 75. 129 1, 498, ii. 
12% iii, 284, 285; 182. 
iv.. 36, 37, 13? iy. 7. 
120, 220. Gal 18 111, 165. 
124 = jy, 11. 345 =i, 196. 
13} 11. 216. Eph 2 1], 53. 
133.17 iv, 12, 102. 426 11, 189, 239. 
1} iv. 16. 41. {1 BBB. 
1313 1, 450, Ph 139 ἵν. 104, 
1Co1™ 1, 429. Jag iv, 22. 
OF iv. 150. 96 i, 139. 
ou ἵν, 3], 127. 3 i. 186, 187, 
32 1, 445. 188. 
38 v. 89. Col1¥® © iii. 31. 
3:8 ἣν, 6. > lv. 166. 
45 iv. 94. 915 iv. 108. 
6? iv. 95. 1 Ti 3! lil. 2163 iv. 
6 = iv. 42. 219. 
018 iv. 199, 85 11. 192. 
39. 4. 413. 43 iv. LIS. 
98 11:1. 170. 58 li, 124. 
920. 21 ii, 138. Tit 116. ii. 64; iv. 85.* 


None of the printed Catenze on the Epistles have 
made any extended use of this large body of letters. 
Isidore is quoted once in Cramer’s Bodleian Catena 
on Romans: 78=Zp. iv. 62; eleven times in his 
Munich Catena on Romans: 78 as before; 88=i. 
477 ; 88=iv. 51; 98=ii. 58; 118=iv. 101; 191-- 


ili, 75; 188=iv. 220; 12%=iv. 11; 181-11. 216; | 


* For completeness’ sake, references to the Hebrews may here 
he added: He 18= Epp. iii. 68; 25=iv. 146; 48=iv. 147, v. 91; 
418 =], 94: 9I7=iv. 113; 10°8=iv. 168; 127=iii, 184; 1216=i. 320; 
1217=iv. 26; 134=iv. 192. 


137=iv. 16; 188=1. 456; and twice in his Catena 
on 1 Corinthians: 6!8=iv. 129, and 950. 31:1], 138. 
Among Karo and Lietzmann’s Catenz, No. vii. 
(on Romans) quotes, we are told, App. 1245, 1244, 
1323, 1337; but these letters belong exactly to 
that part of the collection where it is not at present 
possible to bring the old numeration into com- 
parison with the printed text—no doubt they are 
all to be found in Book iv. 

Isidore as an independent interpreter has a 
terseness and directness of his own: but perhaps 
the reason why he is not more often quoted in the 
Catenze is that his explanations are sometimes 
only echoes of those of Chrysostom; compare, for 
instance, the comment on Ro 12 in Ep. iii. 284 
with the parallel passage in the latter’s Homilies. 
Isidore’s panegyric on Chrysostom’s whole exposi- 
tion of the Romans has been mentioned above 
(p. 502>); and elsewhere he cites the letter of 
YT itienrins to Chrysostom as illustrating τὴν τοῦ 
ἀοιδίμου Ἰωάννου [sc. Chrysostom] γλῶτταν καὶ τὸ 
κάλλος τῶν νοημάτων καὶ τὴν πυκνότητα τῶν ἐνθυμη- 
μάτων (ii. 42). Nor was admiration for his writings 
divorced in Isidore’s mind from admiration for his 
life and character: Chrysostom is called by him 
(in reference to his de Sacerdotio) ὁ τῶν rod θεοῦ 
ἀπορρήτων ὑποφήτης, ὁ THs ἐν Βυζαντίῳ ἐκκλησίας καὶ 
πάσης ὀφθαλμός (1. 156): in the cause of Chrysostom 
he can speak plainly about one patriarch of Alex- 
andria, or plead boldly with another; Egypt, he 
says, by making use of Theophilus τὸν λιθομανῇ 
καὶ χρυσολάτρην, τὸν θεοφιλῆ Kat θεολόγον κατεπολέμησεν 
ἄνθρωπον (i. 152), and he writes to Cyril, in the in- 
terests of peace and reconciliation, a letter that is 
universally understood to allude to the restoration 
of St. Chrysostom’s name to the diptychs (i. 370). 

Thus, just as in doctrine he represents a reac- 
tion in Egypt from the extremer type of Egyptian 
theology, so too in exegesis Isidore, Egyptian and 
Alexandrine though he was, modified the alle- 
gorical traditions of Alexandrine exegesis under 
the influences of Chrysostom’s writings. He takes 
up a middle position between those who interpreted. 
the whole of the Old Testament directly of Christ, 
and those who refused so to interpret any of it: ἐγὼ 
δὲ ἀναγκαίως φημὶ ἀμφότερα γεγενῆσθαι, τότε μὴ πάντα 
λελέχθαι περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ τὸ μὴ παντελῶς τὰ Kar’ αὐτὸν 
σεσιγῆσθαι (ii. 195). He will not refuse to allow 
sonie place to allegorical interpretations, and he 
gently rebukes a correspondent who had asked for 
a purely literalist explanation of some provisions 
of the Mosaic legislation : τοὺς τὰς θεωρίας ὑποφαί- 
vovras Kal τὸ γράμμα els τὸ πνεῦμα μεταρυθμίζοντας οὐκ 
οἶδ᾽ ὅπως αἰτιασάμενος, καίτοι πολλάκις ὠφέλιμά τινα 
τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις λέγοντας, αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα ἑρμηνευ- 
θῆναί σοι λιπαρῶς παρεκάλεσας (il. 81). Even in 
matters belonging to the New Testament, alle- 
gorical interpretations can be found in Isidore ; 
but to what a subordinate position, at least in 
dealing with the Pauline epistles, he relegates the 
allevorical sense, may be illustrated from Jip. iv. 
129, where, in enumerating many possible explana- 
tions of the precise meaning of 1 Co 6% eis τὸ ἴδιον 
σῶμα ἁμαρτάνει, he has recourse to allegorizing as 
a ninth alternative only: εἰ δὲ καὶ τραπῆναι ἡμᾶς 
βούλει εἰς τὴν τῆς ἀλληγορίας ὁδόν, ἐνάτη ἔστω ἡ λεχθη- 
σομένη. ; 

47. Cyril of Alexandria (commentaries on 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians).— 

Cyril, the great opponent of Nestorianism, was 
archbishop of Alexandria from 412 till his death in 
444, Nothing is known as to the date of his birth. 
His relations to Isidore of Pelusium seem to have 
been those of a younger to an older man, but he 
was of sufficiently mature years in 403 to be 
present, in the train of his uncle and predecessor 
Theophilus, at the Council of the Oak which con- 
demned Chrysostom. The overpowering dogmatic 
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interest of Cyril’s career and writings has natur- 
ally tended to obscure the interest of his exegetical 
work; yet the bulk even of what is preserved of 
the latter class is far more considerable than that 
of the former, and the original discrepancy must 
have been greater still. Too much stress need not 
be laid on the statement of Cassiodorus, in the 
preface to his Just. Div. Lrtt., that Cyril was one 
of these who had expounded in the Greek lan- 
guage the Divine Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament ‘ab ipso principio usque ad finem’ ; for 
not only Clement of Alexandria (of whose Hypoty- 
poses it was more or less true, see below, p. 520°), 
but Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil, are included 
under the same heading, and there is every reason 
to suppose it inexact in the case of the latter 
writers. But out of the seven volumes which make 
up the only complete edition of Cyril’s works— 
that of Aubert (Paris, 1638)—four consist wholly of 
exegetical matter ; and yet this edition contained 
nothing on the New Testament except the portions 
which have survived of the commentary on St. 
John. For two centuries after Aubert little more 
was done ; but the last seventy years have witnessed 
the recovery of a Syriac version of the commentary 
on St. Luke, and of considerable fragments in the 
original Greek of commentaries on St. Matthew and 
on some of the Pauline epistles. 

That Cyril had commented on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews there ‘was a good deal of ancient 
evidence, in Theodoret, Leontius, Facundus, and 
others, to show; but for the epistles of St. Paul, 
properly speaking, the only direct witness that 
was in print until within the last sixty or seventy 
years appears to have been a solitary quotation 
(itself perhaps taken from a Catena)zin the Acts 
of the Second Council of Niczea in 787 (Mansi, xiii. 
289). The ‘definition’ of the Iconoclastic Council 
of 754 had appealed to 2 Co 5!" and the answer 
of the orthodox appeals, among other interpreters, 
to Cyril: καὶ Κύριλλος δὲ ὁ ᾿Αλεξανδρεὺς ὁ ὑπέρμαχος 
τῆς εἰλικρινοῦς ἡμῶν πίστεως σαφηνίζων ἡμῖν τὸ αὐτὸ 
ῥητὸν οὕτως διερμηνεύει" ᾿Ε πειδὴ γὰρ γέγονεν ἄνθρωπος ὁ 
μονογενὴς τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγος (there follows a passage of 
some 18 lines).* 

Cramer’s Catens on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians (A.D. 1841) and Romans (A.D. 1844) first 
supplied sufficient material to prove the existence 
of continuous commentaries; for his Catena on 
1 Corinthians contained sixty quotations from 
Cyril, his Bodleian Catena forty-four quotations 
for Ro 1-8, and his Munich Catena about seventy 
for Ro 7-16. Similar proof for 2 Corinthians (the 
epistle cited in the Second Nicene Council) was 
not long delayed, for the 3rd volume of Ma1’s Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca—the title-page of which bears 
the date 1845, though the year 1849 is mentioned 
in the preface—published from the Vatican Catena, 
MS gr. 762, a whole series of Cyrilline excerpts on 
Romans (pp. 1-47), 1 Corinthians (pp. 48-82), and 
2 Corinthians (pp. §8-103), together with one frag- 
ment apiece from other sources for Galatians and 
Colossians; a Latin translation follows in part 2 
of the same volume, pp. 1-67. For the first two 
epistles Mai had been largely anticipated by 
Cramer, since two of the latter’s MSS (that on 
1 Cor. and the Bodleian Catena on Romans) were 
descendants, collateral or direct, of Mai’s Vatican 
MS; but for the latter chapters of Romans Mai’s 
matter was partly, and for 2 Corinthians it was 
wholly, new. 

A commencement of a comprehensive reissue of 
Cyril’s works was made by the late P. E. Pusey, 
and the following portions had appeared when the 


* The printed Oecumenius contained six quotations by name 
from Cyril on Romans, three on1 Corinthians, one on 2 Co- 
rinthians, two on Galatians; but these might conceivably have 
been all culled out of his dogmatic writings. 


work was preniaturely cut short by his death in 
1880: the commentary on the Minor Prophets 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1868), the commentary on St. 
John (8 vols., 1872), and two volumes of dogmatic 
treatises (1875, 1877). Happily for our present 
purpose, the third volume of the commentary on 
St. John was extended to include the remains of 
the commentaries on St. Paul: Romans (pp. 173- 
248), 1 Corinthians (pp. 249-319), 2 Corinthians 
(pp. 820-361, as well as Hebrews, pp. 362-440). 
This edition entirely supersedes those of Cramer 
(whose two MSS on the Romans were re-collated) 
and Mai; for it combines their material with ad- 
ditional fragments on the two Corinthian epistles 
from an early Catena in the monastery of Panto- 
crator on Mount Athos (see below, p. 522>),* and 
with a few new fragments on Ro 1 (Pusey, pp. 
173-175) drawn from a Vienna Catena (Karo and 
Lietzmann’s No. vil. : see above, p. 4897). Several 
important changes are also made in this edition 
in the matter of passages incorrectly ascribed to 
st. Cyril. t 

From the Athos Catena the division of Cyril’s 
commentaries on the two Corinthian epistles into 
τόμοι and λόγοι can to some extent be reconstructed, 
though it must of course be remembered that these 
‘tomes’ and ‘chapters’ do not necessarily begin 
at the verses where they happen to be quoted. 
The following indications are supplied: 1 Co 618 
ἐκ τοῦ γ' τόμου, 72) ἐκ τοῦ δ' (MS ἃ for A] τόμου, 10! 
τόμος 5 λόγος γ΄, 115 τόμος 5’ λόγος 5’, 195 τόμος ε΄ 
λόγος a’, 143 τόμος ε΄ λόγος β΄, 14” τόμος ε΄ λόγος γ΄ 
[MS inverts the two numbers], 15! τόμος ε΄ [MS 
omits εἼ λόγος δ΄, 15° ἐκ rod ζ΄ réuov. And for 
2 Corinthians: 1! τόμος a’ λόγος a’, 1'8 τόμος a’ λόγος 
β΄, 34 τόμος B’ λόγος a’, 47 τόμος γ΄ λόγος a’, 418 
τόμος γ΄ λόγος β΄, δὅ τόμος 5’ λόγος α΄. The Syriac 
fragments catalogued in the next paragraph testify, 
wherever they give details, to a similar arrange- 
ment: on 1 Co 15” the ‘fifth tome’ is quoted, and 
on 15% the ‘seventh tome’; on 2 Co 5° the ‘ third 
tome,’ and on 13° the ‘ fourth tome.’ 

The Greek evidence of which an account has 
so far been given would by itself create a strong 
presumption that Cyril had not commented on 
any but the longer epistles of St. Paul; for the dili- 
gence of Cramer, Mai, and Pusey, between them, 
has found nothing on the shorter epistles save 
two or three citations on Galatians and Colossians. 
But isolated citations from Fathers of great theo- 
logical repute are presumably taken, as was shown 
on p. 498 above, from their dogmatic writings. Thus 
the Vienna Catena just referred to cites Cyril for 
the Epistle to the Romans, not only ἐκ τοῦ ipous,— 
‘froin the text of the commentary,’ or perhaps we 
should best represent the words by translating 
them ‘ad loc.,’~but also from the κατὰ Λουκᾶν, 
from the Θησαυρός, from the πρὸς ‘Epylay, from the 
Περὶ τῆς ἐν Πνεύματι λατρείας, Book vi., and from the 
κατὰ ᾿Ιουλιανοῦ. The ula χρῆσις in Cramer’s Catena 
on Colossians (pp. 305, 340: see above, p. 507”) is 
from the Oycavpés,t and the two cited from a MS of 
Oecumenius on the same epistle (op. cit. p. 411) are 
from the Περὶ τῆς ἐν Ilvevuart λατρείας. And this 
conclusion is reinforced by the testimony of the 
Syriac manuscripts, where there is no trace of any 
commentary (apart from Hebrews) save those on 
the Roman and Corinthian epistles, though Cyril 

* Unfortunately, afresh element of confusion is introduced by 
the fact that the quotations from Vat. 762 and the Athos MS, 
though they tally in sense, rarely tally in words: the former 
appears to contain more Scripture citations, the latter more 
technical theology. : . 

+ Thus ahout a dozen of the passages quoted In the Munich 
Catena on Romans are identified as belonging to other writings 
of St. Cyril (the ad Hermiam and the Thesaurus), and three 
or four to other writers altogether— Chrysostom, Theodoret, 


Photius. 
t The citation on Ὁ. 320 of Cramer headed Κυρίλλου belongs 


| really to the Homilies of Chrysostom, ad loc, 


a wrt 
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was of course an author much used in the Mono- 
physite circles from which this Syriac literature 
comes to us. Even the commentary on Romans 
was but sparsely known: from the two Corinthian 
epistles the quotations are more numerous, as the 
following list of British Museum MSS will show :— 

Severus of Antioch against Julian: MS dexe. 

(Add. 12158), A.D. 588, quotes Cyril on 1 Cor., 
foll. lla, 266; on 2 Cor., fol. 1196. 

Monophysite treatise: MS deexeviil. (Add. 14535), 

see. ix. ineunt.: on 1 Cor., fol. 3a. 

Catcne patrum (the last of the six exegetical, 

the rest doctrinal)— 

MS decelvi. (Add. 14529), 5856. vil.-vili.: on 
(1?) Cor., fol. 20a. 

MS decelvii. (Add. 12155), seee. vili. : on 1 Cor., 
fol. 125a; on ‘the epistles to the Corinthians,’ 
foll. 63a, 680. 

MS dccelviii. (Add. 14532), sec. vili.: on 2 Cor., 
foll. 870, 488. 

MS. decclix. (Add. 14533), szec. viii.-ix. : on 
1 Cor., fol. 1032; on 2 Cor., foll. 53a, 596. 
MS deceelxiii. (Add. 14538), seece. x. : on 1 Cor., 

fol. 23a. 

MS deceliii. (Add. 12144), A.D. 1081; on Rom., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor. 

No external data appear to exist which would 
enable us to date the commentaries on the three 
epistles. According to Bardenhewer (Patrologie?, 
p. 321), the commentary on St. John is later than 
the outbreak of the Nestorian struggle, but earlier 
than the other NT commentaries. His ground 
for the latter statement appears to be that these 
commentaries represent a progressive advance in 
the direction of emphasis on the literal sense, 
which contrasts strongly with the book, for in- 
stance, on Worship in Spirit and Truth, where the 
Pentateuch is allegorically explained. It is, no 
doubt, true that we do find a mixture and com- 
bination of elements in the exegesis of the Epistles: 
for instance, in explaining Ro 838 τοῖς κατὰ πρόθεσιν 
κλητοῖς, Cyril explains that one would not err in 
saying that some are called κατὰ πρόθεσιν τὴν τε τοῦ 
κεκληκότος καὶ τὴν ἑαυτῶν, But it would seem pre- 
mature to draw from these features any definite 
conclusion as to date; and there are not wanting, 
in the history of the Catenz (see below, p. 522°), 
indications which suggest that the commentaries 
of Cyril passed into circulation at no inconsiderable 
interval before those of Theodoret. 

18. Theodoret of Gyrrhus (commentaries on all 
the Epistles).— 

Theodoret, the younger contemporary of Cyril 
and typical representative of the orthodox Anti- 
ochene theology as Cyril of the orthodox Alex- 
andrine, was born at Antioch in the latter part 
of the 4th cent., and became bishop of Cyrrhus in 
eastern Syria about A.D. 423: he died not many 
years aiter the Council of Chaleedon in 48]. 
Like Cyril too, although his fame rests primarily 
on the share he took in the dogmatic controversies 
of his day, his own literary activity (to judge at 
least by those works of his which have been pre- 
served) was more largely exegetical than either 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or historical or apolo- 
eetic, though his Dialogues, his Letters, his Church 
History, and his Cure for Pagan Affections, sur- 
vive to show us what a many-sided theologian he 
was. Of the four volumes of Sirmond’s edition 
(Paris, 1642), vols. 1. and il. are taken up with 
OT exegesis, and the first half of vol. iii. with the 
commentary on the Pauline epistles:* of the ten 
volumes (5 tomes, each in two parts) of J. L. 
Schulze’s edition (Halle, 1769-1774), the first four 
are OT, the fifth (tom. 111. part 1) is our Pauline 

* Though this was the editio princeps of the original Greek of 


Theodoret on St. Paul, a Latin version by Gentianus Hervetus 
had been published as far back as 1552, 
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commentary (the editing of which was in fact done 
for Schulze by J. A. Noesselt), while the last two 
contain little more than dissertations and indexes, 

The editions of Sirmond, to which Garnier added 
a supplementary volume in 1684, and of Schulze- 
Noesselt, which incorporates the material of both 
Sirmond and Garnier, have remained—with the 
aie ag of Migne, Pair. Gr., vols. 80-84 (Pauline 
epistles in vol. 82, ec. 35-878)—the only collected 
editions of the works of Theodoret. Lut for his 
commentary on St. Paul the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers made a real advance towards a critical 
edition, though the standard reached may not have 
been so high as in Field’s sister edition of Chiry- 
sostom (p. 506>, above). Mr. Charles Marriott of 
Oriel College, to whom the task was entrusted, 
was, of all the Oxford Tractarians, perhaps the 
most deeply versed in Patristic scholarship. At 
the moment of the too early breakdown of his 
health, the first volume, containing Romans, 
land 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, had already 
been issued (1852)*; the second and concluding 
volume was nearly complete,tbut the usual delays 
that attend posthumous publication prevented its 
appearing till 1870. A‘brief account of the editions 
of the text, and of the MSS used in them, is prefixed 
to the first volume. Sirmond appears to have used 
only one MS, but gives no details by which it can 
be identified. Noesselt used two: an ‘Augustanus’ 
which he called A—this is no other than the fami- 
har Munich Catena on Ro 77-16—and a ‘ Bavaricus,’ 
B, no doubt identical with Munich gr. 18, see. 
xvi.t Marriott took over Noesselt’s material and 
his symbols A and B, but his main reliance was on 
two Paris MSS, coislin 82, seec. xi. (C), and gr. 217, 
see, x. (0). By the help of the latter MS, brought 
from Constantinople to the Royal Library after 
Sirmond’s day, a lacuna in the commentary on 
Galatians (2644, pp. 336. 14-339. 20) was for the 
first time filled up. Marriott made use also of 
the printed Oecumenius, and of such of Cramer’s 
Catenz as contained material from Theodoret. 
Unfortunately, he restricted within very narrow 
limits the improvements he allowed himself to 
make upon Noesselt’s text ; nor was it easy to build 
up definitive results out of MSS so few in number 
as those he employed. 

Unlike Chrysostom, and apparently unlike Theo- 
dore, Theodoret expounded the whole of the four- 
teen epistles on one scale and in a single work, to 
which is prefixed a common preface (προθεωρία) and 
a common title ([rod waxaplov] Θεοδωρήτου ἐπισκόπου 
KUpov ἑρμηνεία τῶν ιδ΄ ἐπιστολῶν τοῦ ἁγίου ἀποστόλου 
Παύλου). ‘To this difference in method and system 
between Theodoret and his predecessors corre- 
sponds a difference in the bulk of their respective 
expositions; for whereas Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on St. Paul fill seven fairly thick octavo volumes, 
Theodoret’s are all comprised within two quite 
thin ones. When Theodoret wrote, the reaction 
was probably already in full swing against what 
must have seemed the long-windedness of the older 
commentators—Origen, Chrysostom, even Theo- 
dore. There was a real gap to fill with an expo- 
sition of the literal sense, that should be less 
discursive and homiletic than Chrysostom’s, less 
ambitiously conceived than Theodore’s; and it 
could hardly have been filled better than by the 
commentary of Theodoret. In two succinct phrases 
he has sketched his plan and its limits: τὰς ἀφορμὰς 
ἐκ τῶν μακαρίων συλλέξω πατέρων" συντομίας δὲ ὅτι 
μάλιστα φροντιῶ. 

An earlier passage in the preface indicates that 
the ‘ blessed Fathers’ whom Theodoret especially 


* Although Migne’s edition was not published till 1864, it 
does not seem to have taken any account of this volume. 
+ This MS is not improbably a direct copy of a Venice MS of 


| Theodoret on St. Paul, Marcianus 36, sac. x. 
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followed were two in number: he might well, he 
says, be indicted for shameless audacity in setting 
his own hand to the ‘interpretation of the Apostle,’ 
μετὰ τὸν δεῖνα καὶ τὸν δεῖνα τοὺς τῆς οἰκουμένης φωστῆρας. 
That he is there referring to Chrysostom and Thco- 
dore is beyond question. It has been long recog- 
nized of his commentary ‘que ce ne soit qu'un 
abrégé de Saint Chrysostome’ (Simon, Hist. Crit. 
des Commentateurs du NT, p. 314): and, now that 
part of Theodore’s work has been recovered, Simon’s 
further divination, ‘Je ne doute point qu'il n’ait 
aussi consulté les commentaires de Theodore de 
Mopsueste,’ is abundantly verified ; though at the 
same time it is to be remembered that Theodoret 
avoids carefully the less orthodox speculations of 
his predecessor, and indeed seldom, if ever, ver- 
bally reproduces him (Swete, Theodore, Ὁ. lxxvi). 
When, then, it is admitted that Theodoret’s com- 
mentary, ‘for appreciation, terseness of expres- 
sion, and good sense, is perhaps unsurpassed,’ and 
that ‘if the absence of faults were a just standard 
of merit, it would deserve the first place’ (Light- 
foot, Galatians ®, p. 230), all and more than all is 
oi ae which Theodoret would have wished to 
claim. 

To what period of Theodoret’s life the com- 
mentary on St. Paul belongs, is a question which 
four cross-references to it in his own writings 
enable us to answer within comparatively narrow 
limits, 

a, Hp. 1 is addressed to an (unfortunately) 1111- 
named correspondent, to whom Theodoret had 
sent τὴν els τὸν θεῖον ᾿Απόστολον σνυγγραφεῖσαν βίβλον, 
and who had read it through and returned it 
without any expression of opinion about it. It 
would seem that the letter, if it did not even pre- 
cede, must have immediately followed the publi- 
cation of the commentary; but there 1s nothing 
whatever to fix its date. 

6. In Quest. 1 in Leviticum Theodoret gives a 
brief summary of some of his writings, mention- 
ing those ‘ against the Greeks,’ ‘ against Heresies,’ 
‘acainst the Magi,’ the ‘interpretation of the Pro- 
phets,’ and the ‘notes on the Apostolic epistles,’ 
Tay ἀποστολικῶν ἐπιστολῶν ὑπομνήματα. Of these 
Questiones on the Octateuch we know that they 
were earlier than the (westiones on the Books of 
Kings; but as they are not mentioned in the next 
two lists, it is probable that they are themselves 
posterior to A.D. 440. 

y, 6. In two parallel and not far from contem- 
porary letters (Epp. 82 ad Husebium Ancyranum 
and 113 ad Leonem ep. tome, A.D. 448-449), ‘Theo- 
doret, under the stress of the early years of the 
Monophysite controversy, is appealing for assist- 
ance alike to East and West; and in both letters 
he reviews a number of his earlier works—books 
written ‘either before the Synod of Ephesus, or at 
any rate not less than twelve years ago,’ ‘twenty 
years or eighteen years or fifteen years or twelve 
years ago’—as guarantees that the orthodox doc- 
trine he now professed was no new thing with 
him. To Eusebius he says: ‘I expounded all the 
Prophets, and the Psalter, and the Apostle; and 
I wrote long ago against Arians and Macedonians 
and Apollinaris and Marcion; and I composed a 
μυστικὴ βίβλος, and another on Providence, and yet 
another against the questions of the Magi, and the 
Life of the Saints, and many other books as well.’ 
The list given to Leo is the same in substance, 
though different in order and in detail: “1 wrote 
against Arians and Eunomians; against Jews and 
Greeks; against the Magi in Persia; on Uni- 
versal Providence ; on Theology and the Divine 
ἐνανθρώπησις : I interpreted, by the grace of God, 
both the Apostolic writings (τὰ ἀποστολικὰ avy- 
γράμματα) and the Prophetic oracles.’ 

In both these bare estimates of the writings 
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of a single decade the commentary on St. Paul 
finds a place, and it would be unreasonable to 
reject the evidence that thus fixes it between A.D. 
429 and 438. But the internal characteristics of 
the commentary enable us to go a step further and 
reduce this interval by some years. For Theodoret 
closes his comment on Col 2% (ἐν αὐτῷ κατοικεῖ 
πᾶν TO πλήρωμα τῆς θεότητος σωματικῶς) with the 
words θεὸς γάρ ἐστι καὶ ἄνθρωπος, καὶ τὸ ὁρώμενον 
τοῦτο πᾶσαν ἔχει ἡνωμένην τοῦ μονογενοῦς τὴν θεότητα, 
and he would hardly have thus expressed himself, 
until the progress of the Nestorian controversy had 
led the more moderate Antiochenes about A.D. 432 
to adopt the terminology of the ἕνωσις as a definite 
guarantee of their orthodoxy. 

19. Gennadius of Constantinople (commentaries 
on all the Epistles).— 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople from 
458 till 471 A.D., was not only a supporter of the 
Council of Chalcedon and an opponent of the Mono- 
physites, but had even in earlier life—during the 
interval between the Council of Ephesus in 431 
and the Reunion in 433—written against the Twelve 
Articles of St. Cyril. Facundus, to whom we owe 
this information (pro Defens. Triwm. Capit. ii. 4, 
ed. Sirmond, pp. 76-81), renders into Latin some 
specimens of Gennadius’ controversial style (such 
as ‘quales Cyrilli Aegyptii et quantas blasphemias 
incurri. . . anathematizaturus cst te Deus, paries 
dealbate ’), in order to contrast the censures meted 
out, for no stronger language about Cyril, to Theo- 
doret and Ibas with the immunity enjoyed by 
‘sanctus Gennadius,’ ‘ beatse memorize Gennadius.’ 
The theological tendencies of Gennadius being thus 
obviously Antiochene, it is natural to conclude 
that his affinities as an exegete would be of the 
same type; and it was in the domain of exegesis 
rather than of dogmatic theology that his special 
interests lay. Such at least is the impression 
Icft on us by the account of him in Gennadius of 
Marseilles, de Viris 1{ἰ, 90 : ‘Gennadius Constanti- 
nopolitanze ecclesiz episcopus, vir lingua nitidus 
et ingenio acer, tam dives ex lectione antiquorum 
fuit ut Danielem prophetam ex integro ad verbum 
commentatus exponeret; homilias etiam multas 
composuit.’ The expression ‘ex integro ad verbum ’ 
seems to imply that Gennadius found something 
to say on every word of his text; in any case, what 
was regarded as his most marked characteristic 
was his ‘reading of the ancients,’ that is, appar- 
ently, his knowledge of the works of earlier com- 
mentators. Gennadius in fact, like Isidore and 
Theodoret, belongs to the generation of exegetes 
intermediate between the more original writers 
on the one hand and mere catenists on the other, 
to those who, either out of the whole bulk of 
existing commentaries, or from the one or two 
predecessors to whom they specially attached 
themselves, selected and abbreviated material 
which they combined in varying degrees with what 
was properly their own. 

The published remains of Gennadius have been 
collected in Migne, Patr. Gr. 85, ec. 1611-1734 ; 
the department of exegesis is represented chiefly 
by Catena fragments on Genesis and on St. Paul. 
For the latter, Migne’s only Greek sources were ; 
(i.)} the Catena of Oeccumenius, which, in the 
printed text, ascribes to Gennadius five passages 
on Romans, four on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Corin- 
thians, two on Galatians, one on 2 Thessalonians ; 
(ii.) the Catenze of Cramer, of which the Bodleian 
Catena on Romans has 57 Gennadius citations, 
the Munich Catena on Romans 64 citations,* the 
Catena on 1 Corinthians two citations. Another 


* Since the two Catenx» overlap for Ro 77-91, some of these 
citations occur tiwice over, and the total is therefore consider- 
ably less than the sum of 57+64. It is curious that no citations 
from Gennadius occur before Ro 512. 
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Catena can now be added to the list of those which 
use Gennadius, Karo and Lietzmann’s No. vii. (g on 
Ρ. 489%, above), which appears to draw on liim both 
directly and indirectly, z.e. both from the text 
of his commentary (ἐκ rod ὕφους) and from earlier 
Catenz. Since this Catena is also on the Romans 
(it breaks off at 1 Co 1), the mass of Gennadius 
material on that one epistle is so large compared 
with the mere fragments that have come down to us 
on the other twelve, that the question may arise 
whether, after all, Gennadius commented formally 
on any other epistle than the Romans. But there 
is more than one reason which makes any such 
suspicion untenable. 

In the first place, the longer epistles are very 
much better represented in the known Catenz than 
the shorter ones; and, so far as printed material 
enables us to judge, the range of authors employed 
is decidedly larger on the Roman even than on the 
Corinthian epistles. No doubt, the explanation of 
this may lie partly in the fact that more commen- 
taries were actually accessible on the Romans than 
on the rest; we lave seen, for instance, that the 
two Arian writers, Asterius and EKunomius, com- 
mented on that epistle only (pp. 498", 500%): but 
it may also well be that among the original com- 
piers, of whose labours our existing Catena MSS 
are the ultimate result, were some who started 
working at the first of the Epistles on a scale and 
with a thoroughness which were never equalled by 
the scholars who dealt, then or later, with the 
rest. Forthe seven epistles, Philippians—Philemon, 
no Catena material (besides Oecumenius) has yet 
been described other than the unique MS, Paris 
coislin gr. 204, printed by Cramer; and that Ca- 
tena, since no name is cited in it later than Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, may actually have been put 
together in the first half of the 5th cent., before 
the commentaries of Gennadius, or even of Theo- 
doret, had passed into circulation. In face, then, 
of the quotations in Oecumenius, few and scattered 
though they be, the absence of Gennadius material 
on these epistles in other sources might probably 
be discounted. 

In the second place, we have definite external 
evidence which would outweigh the argument from 
silence, even if that were stronger than itis. ‘The 
Chronicle of Marcellinus (a 6th century continua- 
tion, with special interest in Constantinople, of 
the Chronicle of Jerome), as printed in the earlier 
editions, concludes a notice of Gennadius, under 
the year 470, with the words ‘et Pauli epistolas 
omnes exposuit.’ It is true that these words are 
rejected by Mommsen (Ion. Germ. Hist., Chronica 
Minora, ἰὶ. 56) as not part of the original Marcel- 
linus; but they are found in the Bodleian MS of 
Marcellinus, written about A.D. 600, and they 
belong, therefore, at least to a very early recen- 
sion, The correctness of the information is of 
course quite independent of the authorship of 
Marcellinus, and there is no reason at all for 
doubting it. 

Gennadius, then, commented on all the Epistles. 
But it still remains true that our knowledge of 
his commentaries is practically confined to what 
Cramer’s two Catens on the Romans have pre- 
served for us; and to Cramer’s volume we must 
turn if we are to get to closer quarters with the 
exegesis of Gennadius. The two characteristics 
which we have learnt so far to associate with him 
are Antiochene sympathies and wide reading in 
the literature of exegesis; and the Catena frag- 
ments bear ample testimony to both of them. 

(a) The commentator’s erudition is apparent. 
The quotation of Aquila’s rendering of Is 81} κατὰ 
τὴν ἔκδοσιν τοῦ ᾿Ακύλον. . . Αὐτὸς φόβημα ὑμῶν καὶ 
αὐτὸς θρόησις ὑμῶν καὶ ἔσται εἰς ἁγίασμα καὶ εἰς λίθον 


προσκόμματος καὶ εἰς πέτραν σκανδάλου, in illustration | 


of Ro 933 (Cramer, 367. 9-21), must be one of the 
latest instances of the use of the unauthorized 
Greek versions of the OT. And the references to 
previous expositors are quite unusually numerous, 


though unfortunately all anonymous; Ro 8% 
(Cramer, 152. 2) οὐ γάρ, ὥς τινες φήθησαν.. .: Ro 851 


(289. 31) τὸ ὑττερνικῶλλεν οὕτως ἀπέδωκέ τις; Ro 
93: 3 (161, 24) αὕτη μὲν οὖν ἡ τῆς προεκτεθείσης πίστεως * 
ἀκριβὴς ἑρμηνεία" κωλύει δὲ οὐδὲν καὶ τὴν δόξασαν 
ἑτέροις εἰπεῖν (where there can be no doubt that the 
‘others’ are right and Gennadius wrong). In the 
middle of one long exposition of an earlier commen- 
tator’s view (on Ro 9*-)—extending from 349. 30, 
ἕτερος δὲ τοῦτο οὕτως ἑρμήνευσεν, aS far as 351. 1, 
ταῦτα πρὸς τοῦτο. . . ἀντειπών, ἑρμηνεύει λοιπὸν καὶ 
τῶν προτεθεισῶν ῥήσεων τὸν oxomwby—occur the words 
ἀλλὰ γὰρ ὃ τινῶν ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος τεθαύμακα, τοῦτο 
καὶ πρός σε, φίλτατέ μοι Πέτρε, βούλομαι διελθεῖν : and 
this address to ‘dear Peter’ is therefore not 
Gennadius’ own, but is taken over with the rest 
of the passage from his source. What the source 
was, it would be interesting to know; the turn of 
the phrase suggests perhaps rather a letter than 
a formal commentary. 

(6) In several directions the fragments betray 
the Antiochene temper of Gennadius’ commen- 
taries. He uses, if not so frequently as Theodore 
and Theodoret, the title ὁ δεσπότης Χριστός (Cramer, 
63. 35; 410. 21; 478. 34). He speaks of the καινὴ 
κατάστασις (43. 15), and dwells with special em- 
phasis on ζωή, ἀθανασία, ἀπάθεια (eg. 50. 33; 56. 29; 
60.2; 117.11; 118.32; 146. 25). Incommenting on 
Ro 88 his Christology expresses itself in language 
which contrasts strongly with the more guarded 
and accurate phraseology of Diodore (Cramer, 
124. 3-11) on the same passage: 123. 13, τὸν γὰρ 
υἱὸν πέμψας τὸν ἑαυτοῦ, σάρκα τὴν αὐτὴν ἡμῖν ἔχοντα 
παθητήν τε καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν ἐπιδεχομένην’ ὁ λλοίωλλὸ, 
γὰρ capKOcC AmMapTiac τὴν ἐνδεχομένην ἁμαρτῆσαι 
σάρκα φησίν, ὡς καὶ τὸ ἐν GMOIWMATI ἀΝνΝθρώττου 
rENOMENOC ἀντὶ τοῦ Γενόμενος ἄνθρωπος. Soin the 
treatment of the problems raised in the Pelagian 
controversy: on Ro 5” ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πάντες ἥμαρτον, πάντες 
is equivalent, he writes (43. 1-11), to οἱ πολλοί, 
since, though it is true that all have died, it is not 
true that all lave sinned; infants, for instance, οἱ 
οὔτε πράξεως οὔτε διακριτικῆς προαιρέσεως ὄντες ἐντός, 
πῶς ἂν εἶεν ὑπεύθυνοι πλημμελήματι ; 

As we should therefore expect, Gennadius shows 
himself to be no allegorizer, and devotes himself to 
the literal meaning. Special mention may be made 
of his notes on the ‘idioms’ of Scripture: Ro 7! 
(93. 23=176. 7), on personifications κατὰ τὸ τῆς θείας 
ἔθος γραφῆς of abstractions such as Sin or Right- 
eousness: Ro 714 πεπραμένος (100. 183=186. 1), on 
the use of metaphors, according to the ἰδίωμα 
γραφικόν, without the introductory as: Ro 8” ἡ 
κτίσις (139. 8-19), on personifications of inanimate 
creatures: Ro 155% 6 δὲ θεός. .. τὸν θεόν (499. 
18-25), on repetition of the name of the subject (τὸν 
θεόν instead of αὐτόν) as an ἰδίωμα τῆς γραφῆς. In- 
teresting specimens of an exegesis which is rather 
clear than deep may be found on the following 
passages: Ro 9! (159. 4-162. 16), a summary of the 
Jewish position and of St. Paul’s attitude towards 
it: Ro 13! (458. 3-22), how the overflow of new 
life and power in the spiritual charismata of the 
primitive Church created a danger which called 
out the Apostle’s exhortation to civil obedience 
and orderliness: Ro 14!" (482. 12-25), on the 
simplicity and effectiveness of every detail in the 
style of these verses. 

With Isidore and Cyril, Theodoret and Genna- 
dius, we have reached the close of the golden age 
of Greek exegesis. Of the three names that still 
remain for cursory notice, the first two, Theodore 
the Monk and John of Damascus, appear to have 

* So Cramer: Dr. Sanday suggests ῥήσεως. 
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confined themselves exclusively to the task of 
compilation from previous commentators, while 
the third, the patriarch Photius, stands at the very 
limit of the Patristic period; and all three might 
perhaps have found 2 more appropriate place at 
an earlier point in this article (p. 485). 

20. Theodore the Monk (commentary on M[o- 
mans ?).— 

In Cramer’s Munich Catena on Ro 77-16 nearly 
forty citations are given under the name of an 
otherwise unknown exegete, Θεοδώρου Μοναχοῦ : 
and mention was made above (p. 510°) of Fritzsche’s 
analysis of these passages, from which it appeared 
that many of them are found elsewhere ascribed 
to Diodore, Theodore, or Theodoret. So large a 
proportion, indeed, recur as Theodore’s (16 out of 
39), that the doubt inevitably rises whether the 
Θεοδώρου Movaxod of the Munich catenist may not, 
after all, have been a misunderstanding of Qeoduwpov 
Mo(Woveorias) ; but, tempting at first sight as this 
explanation is, 1t breaks down when confronted 
with the facts. It does not account for the 
Diodore passages ;* of the fourteen citations from 
Theodore the Monk in that part of the epistle (Ro 
7'~91) which is covered also by the Bodleian Catena, 
four, indeed, reappear in the latter under the 
authorship of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but two, 
and parts of two more, under the authorship of 
Diodore.t And it is inconsistent with the intro- 
ductory phrases under which Theodore the Monk 
ushers in his borrowed matter, for these betray at 
once the compiler’s hand: thus Cramer, 175. 7, τινὲς 
δέ φασι (what follows is from Theod. Mops.): 248. 4 
ἕτερος δὲ ἀπεφήνατο (from the same writer): 328. 25 
and 379, 6, ἔφη τις : 417. 25, ἔφη δέ τις περὶ τούτων Kai 
οὕτως. Less stress can be laid on the use of #, ἢ 
τάχα, ἢ καὶ οὕτως, since nearly all commentators 
from time to time give alternative interpretations ; 
but their relative frequency in Theodore the Monk 
serves to bear out the conclusion that the Munich 
catenist has stumbled somehow upon an unknown 
compiler, the staple of whose material was derived 
from writers of the Antiochene school, and prin- 
cipally, it would seem, from Diodore and Theodore. 
The anonymous form of his quotations, τις, τινές, 
ἕτερος, may be accidental, or it may conceal the 
desire to recommend the subject-matter of the two 
great expositors, who had fallen under the odium 
of Nestorian heresy, in quarters where suspicion 
might be awakened by the express mention of 
their names. There is nothing to show when the 
Monk lived; but the data on the whole point to 
the 6th century. 

24. John of Damascus (commentary on all the 
Epistles).— 

St. John Damascene belongs to the time—he 
was born about 685 and died about 760 A.D.—when 
Greek theology, though it had still to produce 
Theodore of Studium, was approaching the close 
of its creative era; and it was his unique work 
to sum uy the results of previous thinkers in that 
domain and to combine them in a great con- 
structive system. But theology cannot be divorced 
from New Testament exegesis, and systematic 
theology moved therefore on parallel Imes with 
Catena compilations: in the West the author of 
the Summa was the author also of the Catena 
Aurea; and in the case of John of Damascus, side 
by side with the systematic treatise On the Faith 
may be set the commentary on the Pauline epistles 
which will be found in le Quien’s edition of his 


* Theodoret appears to come into the question only through 
the mistake of Oramer’s index; the last three passages there 
ascribed to Theodorus Mouachus are given in the text as 
Θεοδωρῇ του. 

{ Diodore: Cramer, 188. 19=105. 4; 199. 19=114. 16; 212. 30 
=120. 17; 226. 29=128, 21. Yheodore;: Cramer, 175. 7=94. 6; 
gg 22=116. 10; 239. 32=131, 6; 248. 6=135. 30 and 187. 


works (Paris, 1712, vol. ii., pp. 1-274) or in Migne’s 
reprint (Pair. Gr. 95, cc. 439-1034), 

The very title of this work, as le Quien prints 
it, shows at once that John aims at nothing 
further than the selection of what is best and 
most authoritative in the exegesis of the past: ἐκ τῆς 
καθόλου ἑρμηνείας ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ Χρυσοστόμον ἐκλογαὶ 
ἐν ἐπιτομῇ ἐκλεγεῖσαι παρὰ ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ Δαμασκηνοῦ. 
But the sourees of the commentary are not, le 
Quien points out, confined in fact exclusively to 
Chrysostom. Although on tlie longer epistles 
John follows him closely, the case, it is said, is 
different with the shorter ones; attention is called 
to the note on Col 2°, where, in the technical 
language of the Nestorian controversy, a merely 
‘relative’ (σχετικός or συναπτικός) indwelling of the 
Word in Christ is expressly rejected: in the com- 
mentary on the epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philippians, and Thessalonians, le Quien 
could find no trace at all of the use of Chrysostom, 
and according to the same authority the commen- 
taries both of Cyril (to judge by the parallels in 
the Oecumenian Catena) and of Theodoret are 
exploited by John. An obvious objection to le 
Quien’s view as thus stated is that we have seen 
reason to conclude (p. 515) that it was on the 
longer epistles only that Cyril wrote;* and a 
further analysis of John’s commentary is all the 
more desirable, because it may probably be found 
to have exercised a dominant influence on later 
compilations such as those of Photius and Theo- 
phylact. 

For this purpose, however, a new edition of the 
commentary would appear to be essential; le 
Quien based his text on an ancient but imperfect 
MS (Paris gr. 702 [=Reg. 2331], foll. 252-434, seec. 
x.), and warns us in his preface ‘codicem multis 
passim mendis scatere mutilumque esse, ut sensus 
sepe impervius sit et obscurus.’ But he had 
heard also of a MS at Patmos; and No. 61 (ξα of 
Sakkellion’s new catalogue of the Patmos library 
(Athens, 1890) contains, in fact, the commentary 
of John. In its present condition this MS, which 
is attributed to the beginning of the 10th cent., 
has lost most of the commentary on Romans, and 
Sakkellion was therefore unable to fix the author- 
ship; but the portions of the text which he prints, 
such as the argument for 1 Corinthians and the 
opening words of the commentary on the same 
epistle, are amply sufficient for the identification. 
In the Patmos MS, then, together with a re- 
collation of the Paris MS, material for the revision 
of the text is ready to hand. 

It is interesting to note that, according to le 
Quien, the /emmata prefixed to the exposition give 
a text of the epistles which is not that used by 
St. Chrysostom—another reason for a new and 
completer edition. 

22. Photius of Constantinople (commentaries on 
all the Epistles ?).— 

In the person of Photius (A.D. 820-891), states- 
man, ecclesiastic, scholar, exegete, the illustrious 
line of Greek writers on St. Paul that began with 
Origen finds a fitting close; and indeed his many- 
sided qualities and multifarious learning bring 
him, intellectually if not morally, into comparison 
rather with Origen than with any intermediate 
commentator, Considering the position of authority 
which Photius has enjoyed in the Byzantine 
Church, it is ἃ little strange that his exposition of 
the Pauline epistles has neither been discovered 
in any direct MS tradition, nor yet extracted 
from the Catene and separately collected either 
in the volumes of Migne (Pair. Gr. 101-104) or in 


*Tf John could be shown to have used Cyril through the 
mediuin of the Oecumenian Catena, this would constitute a 
further proof of the early date which recent discoveries (see 
p. 523, below) have vindicated for Oecumenius. 
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the Greek edition of Photius’ works at present in 
process of issue. Yet the material is abundant, 
and could easily be worked, as the following con- 
spectus will show. 

(a) A later recension of the Oecumenian Catena 
(see p. 488", above) distinguishes itself from the 
original work exactly by a large use of Photius; 
in Karo and Lietzmann’s specimen (Ro 788.) four 
passages are taken from Photius as against twelve 
from all other writers. The principal MSS known 
to give this recension are: at Milan, Ambros. D 
541 inf., see. x.; at Rome, Vat. Palat. gr. 204, 
see. Χο; at Venice, Marcianus 33, sec xi. In 
these MSS the Photius passages are incorporated 
in the text: other methods of grafting the new 
matter on to the Oecumenian stock are illustrated 
(i.) by Paris coislin 27, sec. x., where the Photius 
passages are inserted in the margin by the second 
hand; and (ii.) by Oxford Magd. Coll. gr. 7, see. 
xi. ineunt. (containing, however, only Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians),* which adds at the end of 
each epistle τὰ λείποντα, that is to say, a large 
number of quotations from Photius and a small 
number from Gennadius, 

(6) Though these Oecumenian MSS would be the 
principal means of the reconstruction of the com- 
mentaries of Photius, yet for the longer epistles 
considerable assistance would be given by other 
Catenze. The Catena of Vat. gr. 762, so far as we 
can restore it from Cramer’s texts, should contain 
something fron1 Photius on Romans, and a good 
deal on 1 Corinthians. Cramer’s Munich Catena 
on Ko 77-16 has about 25 quotations from him. 
Karo and Lietzmann’s Vienna Catena (g on p. 489, 
above) cites him ‘ seepius,’ but apparently from an 
earlier Catena rather than direet from the text of 
his commentary, and perhaps only through the 
Photian recension of Oecumenius. 

Since Photius’ literary activity falls in the 
second half of the 9th cent., and five out of the 
Catena MSS just enumerated belong to the 10th 
or 11th cent., there is a fair presumption that his 
text could be restored from them with tolerable 
correctness ; and the attempt would be worth the 
making. But it is not possible to say, without 
further analysis of the quotations from him than 
has yet been undertaken, whether the result 
would contribute—in the measure in which an 
edition of John of Damascus, for instance, ought 
to contribute—to our knowledge of that exegetical 
tradition of the earlier centuries which it is the 
purpose of this article to illustrate. 

28, ADDENDU (to p. 489°, above). Clement of 
Alexandria (notes on all the Epistles ?),— 

The series of commentators on the Pauline 
epistles should have included the name of Clement; 
for the express evidence of Photius makes certain, 
what is indeed already implied by Eusebius, that 
the lost ‘Yrorurdces or Outlines included notes on 
the Epistles.t Eusebius tells us (ΠῚ vi. 14, § 1) 
that ‘in the Hypotyposes Clement gave concise 
accounts (ἐπιτετμημένας πεποίηται διηγήσεις) of the 
whole of canonical Scripture, including such doubt- 
ful books as Jude and the other Catholic epistles 
and Barnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of 
Peter’; and he adds some few details about 
Clement’s treatment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Gospels. Photius testifies more clearly 
(cod. 109) to the exegetical side of the work: of 
the three writings of Clement, presbyter of Alex- 
andria, Hypotyposes, Stromateus (sic), and Peda- 
gogus, the Hypotyposes ‘contain discussions on 


“The second half of the Maedalen College MS is in the Cam- | 


bridge University Library, Ff i. 830; and the arrangement of it 
is the same, 

+ On this subject the indispensable monograph is Th. Zahn’s 
Forschungen zur Geschichte des NTlichen Kanons und der 
alikirchlichen Literatur, iii: ‘Supplementum Clementinum,’ 
pp. 64-103, 130-156. 


selected verses (διαλαμβάνουσι wept ῥητῶν τινῶν) up 
and down both Testaments, in the form of a 
summary exposition and interpretation’ (ὧν καὶ 
κεφαλαιωδῶς ws δῆθεν ἐξήγησίν re καὶ ἑρμηνείαν ποι- 
erat). Photius proceeds to criticise the theology 
of the Hypotyposes from the standpoint of Byzan- 
tine orthodoxy, and concludes thus: ‘All these 
things he attempts to establish from phrases found 
here and there in Scripture; and there are count- 
less other follies and blasphemies committed either 
by Clement himself or by some one who has usurped 
his name. This blasphemous nonsense occupies | 
eight volumes: the author continually repeats 
himself, and distorts his texts (παράγει τὰ ῥητά) 
promiscuously and indiscriminately like a lunatic. 
speaking roughly, the general scheme of the work 
consists of explanations (ὁ δὲ ὅλος σκοπὸς ὡσανεὶ 
ἑρμηνεῖαι τυγχάνουσι) of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the epistles of Saint Paul, the Catholic epistles, 
and Keclesiastes.’ ἢ 

Though both Eusebius and Photius have some- 
thing to say about the Hypotyposes, neither of them 
has preserved much of its actual words: it is toa 
Western scholar that we owe the only considerable 
portion which survives. We have already seen (in 
connexion with Cyril of Alexandria, p. 515+) that 
Cassiodorus named Clement—no doubt with refer- 
ence to the Hypotyposes—at the head of those 
Greek commentators who had explained the whole 
of both Testaments: and when he comes to deal 
with the Catholic epistles (Inst. Div. Litt. 8) he 
tells us that Clement ‘quedam Attico sermione 
declaravit’ about 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James; 
that in expounding them he said many things that 
were acute, but a few that were over-hasty ; and 
that therefore he himself had arranged for the 
commentary to be rendered into Latin in such 
a way that Clement’s teaching, strained free of 
some small causes of offence, might be fearlessly 
absorbed. About the identity of this translation 
with the extant Adumbrationes Clementis Alex- 
andrini in epistolas canonicas—although the four 
epistles actually expounded there are 1 Peter, 
land 2 John, and (not James but) Jude—there can 
be as little real doubt as about the intended 
equivalence of Adumbrationes to Ὑ ποτυπώσεις. 

Zahn’s text of these Adwmbrationes covers only 
fourteen pages in all; and though it must be borne 
in mind that Cassiodorus ordered the omission of 
certain passages of the original, it would seem that 
Photius was abundantly justified in speaking of 
the exegesis as ‘summary’ and ‘select’ (κεφαλαι- 
ὡδῶς, ῥητά τινα). A commentary which ranged over 
the whole Bible in eight ‘books’ must needs have 
been of the nature of an epitome. In fact it be- 
comes clear that, side by side with the tradition of 
lengthy and detailed exposition, which had its 
rise among the Gnosties (Basilides, as we know, 
devoted twenty-four books of Hzegetica to ‘the 
Gospel’) and was taken up and developed in the 
commentaries of Origen, another and very different 
method, modelled possibly on Papias’ ‘ Exposition 
of the Sayings of the Lord,’ can claim an equal or 
almost equal antiquity. Origen himself was no 
stranger to the system of interpretation by ‘scholia’ 
or notes: see above, in connexion with the Roman, 
Corinthian, and Galatian epistles, pp. 492, 493. 
Among early commentaries on the canonical Gos- 
pels, that of Victorinus on St. Matthew is described 
by Cassiodorus in the phrase ‘de quo [sc Mattho] 
et Victorinus . . . nonnulla disseruit’ (Just. Div. 
Litt. 7): nor does the work of Hippolytus on the 
same Gospel appear to have contained anything 
like a continuous exposition.t 


* Not Ecclesiasticus: see Zahn, p. 66, n. 1. 
+ See a paper by the present writer, ‘An Exegetical Fragment 
of the Third Century,’ in JZRS v. 218-241 (especially pp. 225- 


| 997), Jan, 1904. 
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Twelve comments on passages in the Pauline 
epistles are directly cited from the Hypotyposes 
(Zahn, op. cz. pp. 66-77; Preuschen in Harnack, 
Altchr. Litteratur 303-305): eleven of these occur 
in the Catena of Oecumenius, and one in the 
Pratum Spirituale of Jolin Moschus (died A.D. 620). 
The formula of quotation in the latter case 15 
Κλήμης ὁ Στρωματεὺς ἐν τῷ πέμπτῳ τόμῳ τῶν Ὑπο- 
τυπώσεων. » τὸ ἀποστολικὸν ῥητὸν ἐξηγούμενος τὸ λέγον 
εὐχὰριοτῷῶ κτλ. (1 Co 11. The references in 
Oecunenius are not merely marginal ascriptions 
of authorship, such as are given to other authors 
in this Catena, but are part of the text itself, and 
in every ease but one are appended and not 
prefixed to the quotation: οὕτως ὁ Κλήμης ἐν 
τετάρτῳ * [once ἐν δ΄], ev πέμπτῳ, ἐν ἑβδόμῳ [once 
ἐν £'] Ὑποτυπώσεων. It is natural to conclude 
from this that Oecumenius drew direct from 
Clement himself rather than through the agency 
of a Catena. 

Five different epistles are represented in Oceu- 
menius quotations: 1 Corinthians (11° διὰ τοὺς 
ἀγγέλους), 2 Corinthians (56 611-13), Galatians (54), 
1 Timothy (28 καιροῖς ἰδίοις, 31° ὥφθη ἀγγέλοις, 5° τῶν 
ἰδίων καὶ μάλιστα οἰκείων, 5! εἰ ἁγίων πόδας Evie, 57 
χωρὶς προκρίματος, 6 τοῦ μαρτυρήσαντος ἐπὶ Ilovriou 
Πιλάτου), and 2 Timothy (2? διὰ πολλῶν μαρτύρων). 
The comments on both Corinthian epistles are 
quoted from the 4th book; that on Galatians from 
the 5th book; thoseon 1 and 2'Timothy from the 7th 
book. Zahn points out (pp. 150, 156) that Clement, 
like the Muratorian Canon, appears to have drawn 
a marked line between the epistles to Churches, 
which he expounded in the 4th and 5th books of 
the Hypotyposes, and the personal epistles, which 
are dealt with in the 7th, the Pauline series being 
interrupted in the intermediate book by notes on 
the Acts and perhaps also on the Gospels. 

To these twelve passages from Oecumenius and 
Moschus it is possible that several more sliould 
be edded from other Catense. Neither Zahn nor 
Preuschen seems to mention the fact that Cramer’s 
Munich Catena on Romans contains three cita- 
tions (on Ro 859 10%% 10°), and his Catena on 
1 Corinthians two citations (on 1 Co 1” 1%), under 
the heading Κλήμεντος ; while the Catena of Vat. 
er, 692, so Dr. Mercati informs the present writer, 
contains at least five. It is probable that some of 
these came from the Hypotyposes. 

As the example of the Latin Adwmbrationes 
would lead us to expect, these comments of Cle- 
ment on St. Paul are brief—for the most part very 
brief. The exegesis is of course predominantly 
allegorical. The ἄγγελοι of 1 Co 1119 are ‘righteous 
and virtuous men’: according to one interpreta- 
tion (not, however, finally accepted) of Gal 5%, 
Christians are the σὰρξ Χριστοῦ, and the whole 
verse means ‘there is no law against such as have 
erucified the flesh of Christ,’ i.e. their own body : 
in ὦ ΤΊ 2* the πολλοὶ μάρτυρες are the Law and the 
Prophets, cited regularly by the Apostle as ‘ wit- 
nesses’ to the contents of his preaching. But the 
Hypotyposes also—in this again resembling the 
work of Papias—adduce traditions of Apostolic 
history in explanation of the sacred text: such 
matter was hardly to the purpose of catenists, but 
Eusebius has preserved a few bearing on other NT 
books, and the solitary quotation in John Moschus 
is of this character. Clement, he tells us, in ex- 
pounding 1 Co 1", ‘relates that Christ is said to 
have baptized Peter only, Peter to have baptized 
Andrew, Andrew to have baptized John and James, 
and they the rest.’ 


* The comment on 1 Co 1110 is in the printed text of Oecu- 
menius given as ἐν τρίτῳ ; but Zahn points out that the Bod- 
leian MS, Auct. T. i. 7, cited on p. 465 of Cramer’s Catena on | 
de ata epistles, reads ἐν σετάρτω, and this ig doubtless | 
right. 
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iv. SUMMARY OF UNPUBLISHED OR _ INADE- 
QUATELY PUBLISHED MS MATERIAL.—The aim 
of the present section is to point out the lines 
along which it is likely that the labours of the 
next generation of scholars could be most profit- 
ably directed, with a view to our further know- 
ledge of the Patristic writings enumerated in 
this article. The material groups itself naturally 
under four headings: A. Anonymous Catene ; 
B. Catenz of known authorship; c. Original 
commentators as preserved in the Catene; D. 
Commentators whose text is preserved independ- 
ently of Catenz. Thus three of the four headings 
of the section are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with Catenz; and that fact is enough of itself to 
foreshadow the predominant part which will belong 
in the immediate future to this branch of research. 
To a large extent the following paragraphs will 
do no more than focus the results of preceding 
sections, and bring into one comprehensive scheme 
the isolated points that have already been indi- 
cated at various stages of the inquiry: but fuller 
details will be given here than was possible above 
about the more important Catena MSS; and, in a 
few cases where for one reason or another there 
had been no previous opportunity for introducing 
it, the matter is entirely new (see A 4 and 5, 
p. 522°, and B 1, ἢ. 523°). 

A. Anonymous Catene.— 

1, The most ancient of the Pauline Catene, to 
judge by the limitation of its sources, is the Paris 
MS, coislin 204, see. x. (311 folios), from which 
Cramer published his Catena on the eleven epistles, 
Galatians-Hebrews (IXaro and Lietzmann’s No. 
iv.). The Fathers regularly cited are Origen 
(on the Ephesians), Eusebius of Emesa (on the 
Galatians), and, throughout, Jolin Chrysostom, 
Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestia: while 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Cyril are quoted 
once each on the Colossians. Putting aside the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—the Catena on which may 
perhaps have had a separate origin and history— 
there is nothing later than the first half of the 5th 
century, and, if we except the one passage fron 
Cyril, nothing later than the first years of that 
century. Cramer employed a ‘scriba Parisiensis’ 
to copy out the MS for him, and expresses in his 
preface the fear that the copyist ‘non semper 
codicis lectionem vere representaverit.? How well 
justified his fears were, the re-collation of the 
Origen comments on Ephesians for Mr. Grege’s 
edition in JZAS iii. (1902) abundantly demon- 
strated. The Theodore, too, was re-collated for 
Dr. Swete’s edition; but for the remaining Fathers, 
and especially for Severian, Craimer’s edition is 
still our only authority, and for critical purposes 
it is quite valueless. See, for previous references 
to this Catena, pp. 4874 (Cramer); 488° (Ixaro- 
Lietzmann) ; 493°, 494, 495, 4968 (Origen) ; 498° 
(Eusebius of Emesa); 4995 (Basil and Greg. Naz. 
on Col 1); 507> (Severian) ; 510%», 6115 (Theodore 
of Mopsuestia); 515 (Cyril); 518* (absence of 
Theodoret and Gennadius). 

2. Next perhaps in antiquity of origin, and 
not inferior in the importance of its contents, 
comes the Vatican Catena, gr. 762, sive. Χ., an 
enormous MS of 411 folios; the Catena for Romans 
commencing on fol. la, that for 1 Corinthians on 
fol. 218a, and for 2 Corinthians on fol. 340a.* The 
handwriting is very fine: the blank spaces leit, 
e.g., on foll. 343, 350, show that the exemplar of 
that part at any rate of the MS could no longer be 
deciphered, and was probably, therefore, already an 
old MS when it was being copied in the 10th century. 


* For many new details about the Vatican Catene, and for an 
important reference in the case of Oecumenius, the writer is 
indebted to the unwearied kindness of his friend Dr. Mercati, of 


| the Vatican Library. 
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In Karo-Lietzmann it is No. i. ; their list of the 
authors cited is divided, according to their custom, 
into two classes: the first (at least 10 citations 
apiece) includes Apollinaris, Cyril, Didymus, Dio- 
dore, Gennadius, John Chrysostom, Oecumenius, 
Ongen, Photius, Severus of Antioch,* Severian, 
‘Theodore, Tlieodoret; the second consists of 
Acacius of Ceesarea (4 times on Romans), Basil 
(3 times on Romans), Clement (twice on 1 Corin- 
thians), Dionysius the Areopagite (once on 1 Co- 
rinthians), Gregory Nyssen (once each on Romans 
and 1 Corinthians), Isidore (5 times), Methodius 
(once on 1 Corinthians), Theodulus chorepiscopus 
(once on Romans). This account is, however, not 
quite exhaustive, and omits, for instance, a scholion 
on fol. 4036, written in smaller eharacters but by 
the original scribe, under the heading ᾿Αλεξάνδρον 
ἐπισκόπου Νικαίας. Alexander of Nica lived in 
the first half of the 10th cent., and may conceiv- 
ably have been the editor of the Catena in its 
resent form. Both Oecumenius and Photius are 
aid under contribution: the passages taken from 
the latter are considerable both in number and 
length. Where both of them are cited together, 
Oecumenius always comes first. 

Of the two late MSS of parts of this Catena 
which alone were at Cramer’s disposal—Paris gr. 
227 and Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20 (=Miscell. gr. 48)— 
the latter, on the ground of its rather curious 
history, may claim a few words here. 

MS Bodl. Auct. ἘΝ, ii. 20, containing in a 16th 
century hand a Catena on Ro 11-. 91, was presented 
to the Library in 1659 by 5. Cromleholme, master 
of St. Paul’s School in London; at an earlier date, 
in 1601, it had been given to Dr. G. Ryves, warden 
of New College, by John Lloyd (Johannes Luidus), 
rector of Writtle in Essex. Lloyd’s inscription on 
the fly-leaf is headed ‘Ex manubiis Gaditanis,’ 
indicating that the MS was part of the spoils of the 
Earl of Essex’s Spanish expedition in 1596; but 
whether it was taken in the sack of Cadiz itself, or 
formed part of the library of bishop Osorio of 
Algarve, which is known to have fallen into 
Essex’s hands on the homeward journey,t cannot 
be said for certain. At the end of the text on the 
last leaf is the word λείπει ; and on the following 
guard-leaf, in different ink but perhaps in the 
same handwriting as the body of the MS, are 
epitaphs by John Lascaris (see above, Ὁ. 485°) on 
himself and on his wife Catherine. These two 
epitaplis were actually inscribed on Lascaris’ tomb 
in the church of S. Agata dei Goti at Rome; 
and since, in the MS, they are separated by a 
floriated cross, such as one might expect on a 
tombstone, it looks as if they had been actually 
copied im situ. If so, the presumption is strong 
that the MS itself was written in Rome, and that 
Vat. gr. 762 was its direct exemplar. 

See above, for these MSS, pp. 487 (Cramer and 
Mai); 488° (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 492, 493" (Origen) ; 
499° (Didymus); 501" (Diodore) ; 510 (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia); 5145 (Isidore); 515% (Cyril); 517° 
(Gennadius) ; 520? (Photius); 521 (Clement). 

3. More importance than the brief account in 
Karo-Lietzmann (No. 111., op. cit. p. 601) would 
suggest seems to attach to the Catena on the 
Corinthian, Galatian, and Ephesian epistles con- 
tained in Vat. gr. 692, foll. 1-93. These scholars 
attribute the MS to the 12th cent., and name 
Cyril, John Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Origen, 
Severus, Theodoret, Theodore, and (on 2 Corin- 
thians) ‘ Av,’ as the writers more frequently cited ; 

*If this is correct, and not really a confusion with Severian, 
the last note on Ὁ. 5075 above should be modified. But, in the 
case of the Catena next to be mentioned, Karo and Lietzmann 
have wrongly expanded 2zv into Severus instead of Severian. 

+ Of the many books which came by gift from Essex to the 


Bodleian in a.p. 1600 a considerable number were printed in 
Spain and Portugal. 


Clement, Gennadius, Isidore, and Gregory Nyssen 
as cited respectively three times, twice, twice, and 
once. but the date should be moved back to 
sec. x.-xi.; the names of Nicolas, Methodius, 
Basil, Eusebius, Photius should be added to the 
list of Fathers cited ; from Clement of Alexandria 
not three only, but at least five quotations are 
made ; Di(dymus) is very common on 2 Corinthians ; 
Severian is once named in full (fol. 59a), and the 
substitution of this Father’s name for Karo and 
Lietzmann’s Sev(erus), proposed on p. 4895 above, 
is thus amply justified. On many occasions the 
catenist compares expressly the views of different 
authors—e.g. Clement, Eusebius of Ceesarea, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Severian, Theodoret, 
Cyril—and sometimes adds to his authors’ names 
precise references to their books. On comparing 
this Catena with the last, Vat. gr. 762, for the 
Corinthian epistles, it results that the quotations 
eommon to both are briefer in 692 than in 762: 
and this is what the relative bulk of the two MSS 
would lead us to expect. 

See above, pp. 489 (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 507° (Se- 
verian) ; 521% (Clement); too little was known of 
this Catena for full use to be made of it in the 
foregoing pages. 

4. The most important addition that has to be 
made to Karo-Lietzmann’s list of Pauline Catene is 
a MS that has once been mentioned above (p. 515°), 
in connexion with Pusey’s edition of Cyril of Alex- 
andria— Athos Pantocrator cod. 28. According 
to the catalogue of Sp. Lambros (i. 95), the MS 
is of the 9th cent., and contains the (Acts and) 
Pauline epistles, the names most frequently cited 
being Isidore of Pelusium, John Chrysostom, Se- 
verian, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Apollinans. Photographs of eleven pages of 
this MS, covering 1 Co 7*4-11", were taken by 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, and are now in the Bodleian 
(MS στ. th. f. 8): the principal authors in these 
pages are Chrysostom, Severian, Cyril, and Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. The absence of Theodoret is 
noticeable ; and as all the eight writers known to 
be used in the Catena are earlier than Theodoret, 
it is possible that its origin goes back to the period 
anterior to the publication of his commentary. If 
that is so, it ranks with our earliest Catene ; but, 
a serious drawback to its value is that the evidence 
of its Cyril texts (see above, note on p. 515°) seems 
to suggest that the catenist ay have not only 
abbreviated but otherwise re-cast the passages he 
extracted from his sources. 

5. Patmos cfy’ (=No. 263, p. 127 of Sakkellion’s 
catalogue), sec. x., is described as containing, on 
foll. 1-119, not a continuous commentary, but a 
series of notes on the Acts and some of the Catho- 
lie and Pauline epistles (2 Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., 
1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus), with an un- 
usually extensive range of authorities: Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Anastasius of Antioch, Apollinaris, Ar- 
chelaus the bishop, Basil, Ceesarius, Cyril of Alex- 
andria and of Jerusalem, Eusebius, Gennadius, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Nyssen, Hyp(atius ἢ), 
Trenzeus, [Isidore] the Pelusiote, John Chrysostom, 
John [Damascene], Josephus, Leontius the Monk, 
Maximus the Monk, Methodius of Patara, Origen, 
Severian, Theodore, Theodoret. J’rom the speci- 
mens given in the catalogue it would seem that 
the quotations are, for the most part, so brief as to 
promise little in the way of profitable result. 

Of other anonymous Catene, the editing of 
Cramer’s Munich Catcna on Romans appears to be 

'a much better piece of work than that of his Paris 
Catena on theshorter epistles: to Karo-Lietzmann’s 
account of their No. vii. Catena, from Vienna, the 
present writer has nothing to add: of their No. vii. 

'something will be said below, at the end of the 

account of Oecumenius, p. 524%. 
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B. Catene of known authorship.— 

1, Those who have followed down to this point 
the argument of the present article will have 
gathered that the origin of the Catenz in general 
is to be looked for in a more remote age than it 
has been customary to ascribe to them. In par- 
ticular, the Catena of Oecumenius (see pp. 485, 
486%, 4885) is to be placed not, as hitherto, after the 
time of Photius, but before it. Recent investiga- 
tions tend still further to accelerate this backward 
movement, and make it probable that the true 
date of Oecumenius is about 600 A.D. 

In a 12th cent. MS at Messina, cod. 8S. Salva- 
toris 99, a complete commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse under the name of Oecumenius has been 
lately found by a German scholar, Ir. Diekamp of 
Miinster (see a paper by him in Sitzungsberichte 
der k. preuss. Akadenue der Wissenschaften, Ber- 
lin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056) ; and the internal evidence 
of the commentary is sufficient to establish roughly 
both the date and the theological standpoint of 
the writer. The comment on 1} ἐν τάχει states 
that ‘a period of more than 500 years had elapsed ’ 
since the date of St. John’s vision. The Christ- 
ology is Cyrilline or even Severianist rather than 
Chalecedonian:; ὃν πρόσωπον καὶ play ὑπόστασιν καὶ 
μίαν ἐνέργειαν is the nearest approach to a formu- 
lated doctrine of the Incarnation. The writer was 
therefore, if not actually a Monophysite, at any 
rate one of those who still sought for a common 
ground with Monophysitism. 

Diekamp somewhat hastily concludes that his 
discovery 15 fatal to the genuineness of the Oecu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul, in whicli he would 
see only the work of a later compiler excerpting 
Oecumenius in precisely the same way as he ex- 
cerpted other ancient authorities. But neither of 
his reasons will stand examination. 

a. ‘Photius is used in the Oecumenian Catena ; 
but Photius lived in the 9th cent., and the real 
Oecumenius cannot therefore have quoted him.’ 
But it has been shown above (p. 488"), following 
Karo-Lietzmann, that it is not the original Oecu- 
menius, but a later recension only, which makes 
use of Photius. 

8. ‘Oecumenius’ work on the Apocalypse is a 
commentary, not a Catena; but the so-called 
Oecumenius on St. Paul is a Catena, not a com- 
mentary.’ ‘The argument is specious rather than 
sound, For, in the first place, Oecumenius on St. 
Paul is not quite a Catena on the ordinary model : 
see p. 485° above. In the second place, Diekamp 
sufficiently answers himself when he shows that 
Oecumenius is the earliest of the Greek commen- 
tators on the Apocalypse: if there were no com- 
mentators before him, it is difficult to see how he 
could have compiled a Catena. Of the two other 
ancient Greek commentators known to us, Arethas 
of Cappadocian Czsarea wrote about A.D. 900, 
Andrew considerably earlier. That Arethas is 
found by Diekamp to make use of both Oecumenius 
and Andrew, is only what we should expect of a 
scholar as profoundly versed as Arethas in Patris- 
tic learning (cf. p. 492%, above); but Diekanip also 
makes it clear, first that Andrew and Oecumenius 
are not independent of one another, and secondly 
that it was Andrew who used Gecumenius, and 
not vice versd. In his comments on 4° 6! 9% 
Andrew introduces the explanations of τινὲς or res 
τῶν πρὸ ἡμῶν ; and in every case the explanation 
so introduced is fonnd in Oecumenius. Especially 
cogent is the case of μῆνας πέντε in 9°, because 
there Oecumenius, after balancing the ‘ apocata- 
stasis’ doctrine of the Origenist Evagrius with the 
more rigid eschatology of other writers, compro- 
mises on a doctrine of punishment which should 
be eternal indeed in duration, but after the ‘ five 


months’ modified in intensity (ὑφειμένως). When, | 


then, we find Andrew quoting with the formula, 
τινὲς ἔφησαν the very conclusion at which Oecu- 
menius had painfully arrived by way of compro- 
mise, it would be unreasonable to doubt that Oecu- 
menius is the source on which Andrew draws. 

But if Oecumenius on the Apocalypse quotes no 
predecessors for the simple reason that he had no 
predecessors to quote, he does as a matter of fact 
approach the method of Oecumenius on St. Paul 
by not infrequent references to the Fathers gener- 
ally. Cyril is quoted four times; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Eusebius, twice each ; Aquila, Josephus, 
Clement (the Stromateis), Gregory Nyssen, and 
Evagrius, once each. The commentator on the 
Apocalypse and the commentator on St. Paul are 
equally versed in Patristic literature, and employ 
it equally in the measure appropriate to the two 
works. It may be added that, while the former 
is, as has been seen, rather Cyrilline than Chal- 
cedonian in the expression of his Christology, 
the latter too appears to have worked on aunti- 
Nestorian lines ; for the Catena on St. Paul never 
once cites Theodore of Mopsuestia, and, consider- 
ing the number of names adduced in it, this 
onlission can hardly be accidental. On internal 
evidence, therefore, there is no reason at all to 
question their identity. 

The external evidence to the commentary of 
Oecumenius on the Apocalypse is confined to a 
single quotation in a Syriac Catena Patrum of the 
7th cent. (Brit. Mus. Add. 17214 = Wright cod. 
decelv., fol. 726). In this MS, which is a collec- 
tion of explanations of Bible passages, the prin- 
cipal authority employed is Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia is cited as ‘ Theodore 
the heretic’: its Monophysite leanings are there- 
fore clear, and we are not surprised to find that 
Oecumenius, in the phrase with which the quota- 
tion from him is introduced, is brought into close 
connexion with Severus: ‘Of Oecumenius, a dili- 
gent man, and one who is very orthodox, as the 
letters of the patriarch Mar Severus which are 
written to him show: From the sixth book of 
those composed by him about the Revelation 
of John the Evangelist.’ If the Syriac writer is 
correct, Oecumenius tle commentator on the 
Apocalypse was a favoured correspondent of the 
great Monophysite, and must therefore have been 
of mature age before the death of Severus, circa 
A.D. 540: so that the internal evidence of the com- 
mentary, both as to date and as to the theological 
affinities of its author, would be carried somewhat 
further by the Syriac catenist. But among all the 
extant correspondence of Severus the only person 
bearing the name of Oecunienius is a Count to 
whom Severus addressed two dogmatic letters 
before A.D, 512: and it is probable, therefore, that 
the Syriac writer has blundered in identifying 
the comnientator with the correspondent, for the 
interval of ‘more than 500 years’ since the vision 
of the Apocalypse is inconsistent with anything 
earlier than the second half of the 6th century, 
At the same time, the fact that the mistake could 
be made suggests that the commentary was not 
quite a new thing when the Syriac MS was 
written. We shall hardly err in placing the com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse about 600, and the 
Catena on St. Paul within the limits 560-640. 

Of the original non-Photian form of the Qecu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul the following M55 in 
Karo-Lietzmann’s list (op. cté. p. 605) are attri- 
buted to the 10th century : 

i. Paris coislin 95, foll. 548. 
ii. Vatic. gr. 766, foll. 249. 
lit. Oxford Bod]. Roe 16, foll. 255. 
iv. Venice Marcianus 546, foll. 59-205 (but 
foll. 1384-178, Gal 34-1 Ti 4”, are a later 
insertion). 
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. Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., foll. 190. 

. Florence Laurent. plut. x. 6, foll. 286. 

i. Paris gr. 224, foll. 1-222 (contains also the 
Apocalypse). 

. Paris coislin 224, foll. 151-328 (contains 
also Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc.). 

. Vatic. gr. 1430, foll. 267. 

. Vatic. Palat. gr. 10, foll. 268. 

xi. Athens 100, foll. 377 (1 Co 15°°-He 1157). 
Of these eleven MSS the first five are, so far 
as can be gathered, homogeneous in the matter 
which they contain. No data are given about the 
last two; the remaining four, Nos. vi.-ix. (save 
that No. viii. perhaps contains only excerpts), 
while agreeing with the first five for all the 
anonymous citations in Oecumenius, differ from 
them with regard to the (in number much fewer) 
named citations, which they either transpose or, 
more rarely, omit. Both classes of MSS give the 
anonymous citations in one and the same con- 
tinuous series marked by Greek numerals; and 
the choice appears to lie between the hypothesis 
that the named eitations, though they entered 
into the Catena long before the Photian matter, 
are yet no part of the original Oecumenius, and 
the more probable hypothesis that, in the original 
form of the Catena the named citations were 
separated in some way from the continuous series 
of the anonymous citations,—perhaps by being 
written in the margin,—and so were exposed, in 
the course of the propagation of the text, to 
special danger of either transposition or omission. 

Another Catena, Vatic. gr. 1270, which is treated 
as an independent Catena in Karo-Lietzmann’s 
scheme (op. crt. No. vill. p. 610), should perhaps, 
as was suggested on Ὁ. 489", above, be treated as 
belonging to the Oecumenian group. This MS, 
which was written in southern Italy about A.D. 
1100, contains the Acts and Catholic epistles, and 
on foll. 79-164 a Catena on Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians. From Karo-Lietzmann it would not be 
possible to deduce more than that the names of 
Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodoret were found 
in it; but Acacius, Cyril, Gennadius, and Oecu- 
menius also occur, and once at least Basil ἐκ rod 
πρὸς Σωζόπολιν ἐπιστολῆς (sic). Τῦ 15 significant that 
a similar reference to this last appears in Oecn- 
menius; see above, p. 499*. 

2. On the need for a new edition of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles by John of 
Damascus, and on some of the MS material for it, 
enough has already been said on p. 519°. 

3. Cod. Vatic. gr. 1650, A.D. 1037, is a commen- 
tary on the Pauline epistles written by Nicolas, 
arclibishop of Reggio in Calabria. Ehrhard (in 
Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinisehe Lit- 
teratur*, Ὁ. 133), who mentions the MS, gives no 
details of its contents, so that it is impossible to 
say whether it contains ancient elements. 

C. Original authorities as preserved in the 
Catene.— 

It is obvious that not much can be done under 
this head until the Catenz themselves are made 
accessible in trustworthy texts; and how far that 
is from being the case at the present date it has 
been the business of the preceding paragraphs to 
demonstrate. But, as soon as this preliminary 
work has sufficiently advanced, it would be thie 
turn of definitive collected editions of the more 
important writers. Since the Catenz are mainly 
on the longer epistles (see especially p. 518* above), 
the results to be anticipated from this line of 
research will be, in the case of the majority of 
writers, most marked on the Roman, or on the 
Roman and Corinthian, epistles. 

Origen.—The work has already been done tenta- 
tively for the Ephesians (pp. 493-495, above) ; but 
it still remains to be done for the Romans, and for 
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the First at any rate of the Corinthian epistles (pp. 
492, 4985). 

Didymus: p. 499.—It does not seem likely that 
much can be restored for any other epistle than 
2 Corinthians; but Mai’s text (from Vat. gr. 762) 
will need re-editing, and the Didymus material of 
Vat. gr. 692 (see pp. 4897, 522) will need to be 
tested, though it may turn out to be not independ- 
ent of the other MS. 

Diodore : 501.—The evidence here rests 
wholly on Vat. 762, and a separate edition might 
probably wait for Harnack’s promised undertak- 
ing of a ‘Corpus operum Diodori’ (see his ‘ Diodor 
von Tarsus,’ Zexte und Untersuchungen, N.¥. vi. 4, 
1901, p. 68). 

Severian: p. 507.—Severian is perhaps the 
author for whom most is to be expected from a 
careful cross-examination of the Catenze: on the 
Itomans (unless Oecumenius should here come to 
the rescue) less has been preserved from him than 
from several other writers ; but for 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
probably for the other shorter epistles as well, a 
rich harvest should be yielded. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia.—F¥ or the shorter epistles 
the work has been done by Dr. Swete (p. 511?): 
for the longer epistles the texts of Mai and 
Cramer (p. 510*) would need revision, and for 
Theodore, as for Didymus, the Catena of Vat. 692 
may or may not add new matter. 

Cyril: p. 515.—The only source from which any 
additions to Pusey’s collection could be hoped for 
would be a re-edited Oecumenius. 

Gennadius: p. 518*,—Oecumenius and the various 
Catenz on Romans ought between them to add 
something, though perhaps it may not be much, to 
the fragments put together by Migne. 

Photius: p. 520*.—Here again a separate edition, 
for which the Photian recension of Oecumenius 
would supply the main material, is an imperative 
and probably a not really difficult task. 

D. Authors preserved independently of Catene.— 

In this department, as was to be expected, more 
work has already been done; but something still 
remains todo. The commentaries of Chrysostom 
(p. 5065) and Theodoret (p. 516°), and the Latin 
version of Theodore (p. 511*), have been adequately 
edited by English scholars: Rufinus’ version of 
Origen on the Romans is to be expected in the 
Berlin series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers: with 
regard to the letters of Isidore of Pelusium, the 
need for a new and better edition, and the material 
which would make such an edition feasible, were 
pointed out with sufficient emphasis on Ms 513. 
And besides the many Fathers who expounded the 
Epistles there were some also who edited them. 
It will be seen in the course of the next (and 
concluding) section that patient investigation may 
hope ultimately to restore, with approximate cor- 
rectness, the text and apparatus of these early 
editions of St. Paul. 


y. PATRISTIC EDITORS OF THE PAULINE 
EPISTLEs.—Evagrius and Euthalius.—The name 
Euthalius conjures up more questions than with 
the information at our disposal it is possible to 
answer. Of late a revolution in Euthalian criti- 
cism has been made every few years; and though 
material is accumulating rapidly, the time has not 
yet come for the last word to be said. But no 
estimate of Patristic labours on St. Paul would be 
adequate which did not try to give some account 
of the earliest attempts to produce what would 
now be ealled an edition, with Introduction and 
Prolegomena, of the sacred text. 

(a) ‘Euthalian matter’ is a convenient term, of 
which use has already been made (p. 485°) in this 
article, denoting a whole literature of documents, 
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‘ prologues, argumenia, programmata, lists of OT 
citations, lists of ehapters, colophons, and scraps 
of all kinds,’ found in part or in full in many 
Greek MSS of the Acts and Epistles, and first 

ublished with any approach to completeness by 
Ἢ A. Zacagni, Collectanea monumentorum veterum 
ecclesie Greece ac Latine que hactenus in Vati- 
cana bibliotheca delitucrunt (Rome, 1698), pp. liv- 
Ixxvii, 401-708. It falls into two parts—an edition 
of the Pauline epistles, and a subsequent edition 
of the Acts and Catholic epistles with which we 
are here concerned only in so far as it may throw 
light on its author’s previous work on St. Paul. 
To each of the two editions is prefixed a prologue ; 
and these prologues in some MSS are anonymous, 
and in others bear the name of Ἐὐθαλίου διακόνου or 
Εὐθαλίου ἐπισκόπου Σούλκης,.γ According to Zacagni, 
the proper title of the Pauline prologue is ‘ Eutha- 
lius the deacon,’ and of the other prologue ‘ Eutha- 
lius bishop of Sulea,’ the author having been raised 
to the episcopate in the interval between the com- 
position of his two works. Zacagni printed the 
fullest collection of texts aceessible to him; and 
though he was not prepared to claim the author- 
ship of Euthalius for all his documents, he cer- 
tainly attributed the great mass of them to him. 
On the strength of a note of time attached in 
some MSS to one of his Euthalian documents, the 
Martyrium Pauli, he fixed the date of the edition 
of the Pauline epistles at A.D. 458. 

(6) For nearly two centuries no serious advance 
was made upon Zacagni’s statement of the problem. 
The credit of the first contribution of new material 
belongs to a paper by Dr. A. Ehrhard in the 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1891, vol. viii. 
pp. 885-411. Ehrhard called attention to the 
occurrence of the name Evagrius in two MSS 
which contain Euthalian material: (i.) codex ἢ 
of the Pauline epistles, a fragmentary MS of the 
Gth cent., written in στίχοι or sense lines,—‘ per 
cola et commata,’ to use the more technical term, 
—the colophon of which is written in the first 
person, and in clearly ‘ Euthalian’ language, by a 
certain Evagrius;* (ii.) codex Neapolitanus I. 
a7 of the Acts and Epistles (in Gregory’s notation 
=Ac. 83=Paul. 93), a later but completer MS, 
comprising much Euthalian matter without the 
name of Euthalius, together with the Evagrius 
colophon as in cod. H. No one had ever been able 
to identify Euthalius the deacon or Euthalius the 
bishop of Sulca with any known historical per- 
sonage ; and Ehrhard proposed to eject him alto- 
eether, and to substitute instead the name Evagrius. 
By moving back the date of the Pauline apparatus 
from Zacagni’s 458 (a secondary date found in only 
a few MSS of the Martyrium Paul) to 396 (a date 
found in all of them without exception), he brought 
the work of his Evagrius within the limits of 
the lifetime of the well-known Origenist writer, 
Evaerius Ponticus, who died in Egypt about 
399, 

(c) Dr. J. Armitage Robinson’s HLuthahana 
(‘Cambridge Texts and Studies,’ 111. 8, A.D. 1895) 
was principally directed to the analysis of Zacagni’s 
Euthalian collection, with a view of discriminating 
the original matter from that which had acerued 
at later stages. Accepting Dr. Ehrhard’s con- 
nexion of the Martyrium Pauli with the year 
396 and with the name Evagrius, Dr. Robinson 
maintained that the MZartyriwm is itself a secondary 
document, dependent on the Euthalian prologue 
to the Panline epistles; and he argued back to 
an original Euthalius, to whom is due the pro- 
logue and whatever in the Euthalian collection 
is covered by tle sketch which the prologue gives 
of its author’s proposed edition. ‘The table of 


* The name has been erased, but there appears to be now no 
doubt at all as to the original reading. 
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Old Testament quotations, the table of chapter- 
divisions, and the arrangement of the text by 
sense lines, constitute the sum, according to Dr. 
Robinson, of all that we can safely attribute (in 
addition to the prologue) to the pen of Euthalius 
himself. The date of Euthalius would then fall 
somewhere between the date of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (which is cited in the prologue) and the 
date of the Martyriwm Pauli. Dr. Robinson’s 
tentative results have been superseded by the 
discovery next to be mentioned; but the value 
of his method is independent of it and unaffected 
by it. 

(dq) The first part (1902), which alone has yet 
appeared, of H. v. Soden’s elaborate but far from 
lucid textual Introduction to the NT, Die Schriften 
des NT in ihrer Gltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt 
hergestellt auf Grund threr Textgeschichte, has 
settled once for all, not indeed the whole problem 
of Euthalian criticism (as the author seems to 
suppose), but the vexed questions of Euthalius’ 
place and date. In his discussion on Euthalius 
(pp. 687-682), von Soden prints from an Athos 
codex (Laura 149, sec. xi. foll. 1-4) a “ confession 
of Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, concerning the 
orthodox faith.’ The document belongs to the 
days of the Monothelite eontroversy, after pope 
Martin’s Lateran Council (A.D. 649), and after the 
death of Maximus Confessor ‘ of blessed memory’ 
(A.D. 662), but presumably, since no mention is 
made of it, before the Sixth Council (A.D. 680). 
Latin theologians—Ambrose, Augustine, Leo—are 
cited in this Greek confession of faith on equal 
terms with Athanasius and Cyril ; the mention of 
the ‘ Holy Catholic and Apostolic great church of 
Rome’ is given precedence over the mention of the 
‘four Holy and Gicumenical Synods’; and Western 
origin is made quite certain, if further proof were 
needed, when the writer attributes his attack on 
Maximus, of which he is now making public 
retractation, to the instigation of Jolin the ‘ex- 
ceptor’ or official of the ‘duchy,’ ὁ ἐκσκέπτωρ τῆς 
δουκιανῆς ἀρχῆς, for the term ‘ducatus’ or duchy 
points to the Western provinces of the Byzantine 
empire. Thus there can be no doubt that the see of 
Euthalius is, after all, the only known city bearing 
a name anything like Sulca—that is to say, Sulci 
in Sardinia. The difficulty which was naturally 
felt in making a Greek writer bishop in Sardinia 
in the 4th or 5th cent. vanishes when we transfer 
him to the 7th, a period when even Rome, 
through the closeness of its renewed relations 
with Constantinople, became for the time half- 
Greek again.* 

What is the effect of von Soden’s discovery 
upon the Euthalian question? Its main result is 
naturally to enhance the importance of Ehrhard’s 
Evagrian discoveries, since Evagrius, even if he 
was not the person who in 396 put together the 
Martyrium Pauli, is mentioned in the 6th cent. 
codex H, and is consequently earlier than Eutha- 
linus. Dr. Armitage Robinson aimed at rescuing 
out of the Euthalian congeries such documents as 
he thought could be attributed to Euthalius him- 
self rather than to his successors, Evagrius or 
others: our present aim must be the exact con- 
verse of this, namely, to discriminate what can 
be attributed to Evagrius or other predecessors 
before Eutbalius set his hand to the collection. 
With this view we proceed, firstly, to draw up a 
list of the Pauline documents contained in Zacagni’s 
edition, and, secondly, to enumerate the sources 
eatlier than the 7th cent. which include any of 

* Tt is perhaps worth while in this connexion to call attention 
to the Laudian MS of the Acts, which we know to have been in 
Sardinia at some date before 785. The third correcting hand, 
which is attributed to the 7th cent., added in the margin a 


series of chapter-divisions which appear to be either those of 
Euthalius’ edition or at least closely related to them, 
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this Euthalian matter, since so much at least must 
be earlier than Euthalius himself. 
1. COMPLETE LIST OF EUTHALIAN DOCUMENTS 
(with reference to the pages of Zacagni’s edition). 
(1.) p. 515: πρόλογος προτασσόμενος τῶν ιδ΄ ἐπιστο- 
λῶν Παύλον. A sketch of firstly the life, secondly 
the writings, thirdly the chronology of St. Paul: 
the latter is summarized, says the writer, from the 
Χρονικοὶ Kavéves of Eusebius Pamphili, though in 
fact the History of the same author appears to be 
as largely employed. At the end of the second 
section of this prologue, the analysis of the Epistles, 
some indication is given of what the reader may 
expect to find in the sequel: τὰ μὲν κατ᾽ ἐπιτομὴν 
παρ᾽ ἡμῶν εἰρήσθω περὶ αὐτῶν ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον" καθ ἑκάστην 
δὲ συντόμως ἐπιστολὴν ἐν τοῖς ἑξῆς προτάξομεν τὴν τῶν 
κεφαλαίων ἔκθεσιν ἑνὶ τῶν σοφωτάτων τινὶ καὶ φιλοχρίσοσ- 
των πατέρων ἡμῶν πεπονημένην' οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν 
τῶν ἀναγνώσεων ἀκριβεστάτην τομήν, τήν τε [v.l. δὲ] 
τῶν θείων μαρτυριῶν εὐαπόδεκτον εὕρεσιν ἡμεῖς τεχνο- 
λογήσαντες ἀνεκεφαλαιωσάμεθα ἐπιπορενόμενοι τῇ τῆς 
ὑφῆς ἀναγνώσει' ἐκθησόμεθα δ᾽ οὖν ταύτην εὐθὺς μετὰ 
τόνδε τὸν πρόλογον. That is to say, immediately 
after the prologue should come a convenient and 
summary conspectus of the quotations in the 
Epistles ; while to each several epistle would be 
prefixed a list of its chapters, taken over from an 
earlier Father. What the ‘exact division of the 
dvayvwoers’ means, whether it was talen over from 
the earlier Father or, like the list of quotations, 
was an original work, and in the latter case 
whether it too came immediately after the pro- 
logue, are more difficult questions, the considera- 
tion of which must for the moment be postponed. 
(ii.) p. 535: μαρτύριον Παύλουις A brief statement 
of the Apostle’s martyrdom at Rome, important 
as containing a note that the interval since the 
martyrdom was 330 years ‘down to the present 
consulship, Arcadius Iv. Honorius IIi.,’ ὁ.6. A.D. 
396. One particular class of the MSS contains also 
the further note that 63 years had elapsed between 
the last mentioned consulship and ‘this present, 
consulship, Leo Augustus 1,’ ὁ.6. A.D. 458. In 
view both of the statements in the prologue (see 
just above) and of the order of the documents, ¢.g., 
in the Naples MS (see p. 528, below), it is doubtful 
whether the Martyrvwm is in its proper place here 
—unless, indeed, it is to be treated (as perhaps it 
should be) as a mere appendix to the prologue. 
(111.) p. 5387: ἀνακεφαλαίωσις τῶν ἀνωγνώσεων καὶ ὧν 
ἔχουσι κεφαλαίων καὶ μαρτυριῶν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἐπιστολὴν 
τοῦ ἀποστόλου καὶ ὅσων ἑκάστη τούτων στίχων τυγχάνει. 
A summary of the ‘lections’ for each epistle of 
the Apostle ; and how many chapters, how many 
quotations, how many verses each ‘lection’ con- 
tains. In this case there is no doubt that the 
ἀνάγνωσις or lection is a division of an epistle, 
containing several κεφάλαια or chapters. The 
στίχος is presumably the measured line of 16 
syllables, equivalent to a hexameter verse.* Thus 
the Epistle to the Romans contained 5 lections, 
19 chapters, 48 quotations, 820 verses. It may be 
added that the number of στίχοι is noted not only 
for the actual text of the Epistles, but for several 
of the accompanying documents,—for instance, the 
prologue is reckoned at 300 στίχοι, the Martyrium 
(not including the second date) at 16 στίχοι, the 
summary with which we are now concerned at 60 
ortxo,—and it may be conjectured that their pres- 
ence or absence is a criterion which distinguishes 
one stratum from another in the ‘ Euthalian’ 
collection. 


the following table [this will be best understood 
from a concrete case; see the next paragraph]: 
every red numeral would be found repeated in the 
margin of the text itself; the series of both red 
and black numerals would begin afresh for each 
epistle. 

(v.) p. 542: ἀνακεφαλαίωσις θείων μαρτυριῶν (78 
στίχοι). Carrying out the rules just given, the 
table begins as follows: ‘In the Epistle to the 
Romans xviii. [quotations]; Genesis vi., namely, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13; Exodus iii., namely, 15, 16, 40,’ 
and so on, meaning that the six quotations from 
Genesis are the 6th, 8th, 9th, llth, 12th, and 13th 
in order among the 48 OT quotations in Romans. 
The numbers here represented in roman numerals 
would be black letters in the Greek, those in arabic 
numerals would be red, and the same red letters 
would be found opposite to the quotations in the 
body of the text: thus in the margin of Ro 48 
ἐπίστευσεν δὲ ᾿Αβραὰμ τῷ θεῷ, K.7.A., We should expect 
¢ Τενέσεως, and of Ro 4:7 πατέρα πολλῶν ἐθνῶν τέθεικά 
σε, we should expect 7 Γενέσεως (the numeral in 
each case in red), meaning that the quotations 
came from Genesis, and were respectively the sixth 
and eighth OT quotations made in the epistle. 

(vi.) p. 546. List of the places from which the 
Epistles were written (12 στίχοι). 

(vii.) p. 547. List of the names associated with 
St. Paul’sin the headings to the Epistles (12 στίχοι), 

(vili.) p. 548: πρόγραμμα (not reckoned by στίχοι). 
Introduction to No. ix. (second or fuller table of 
Scripture quotations), explaining that all St. Paul’s 
quotations would be found written in full, with 
the name of the book from which each was taken, 
and with two numbers, red and black respectively : 
the red signified the place in the series of quota- 
tions contained 7» that particular epistle,—a fresh 
reckoning in red beginning with each epistle,— 
while the numeration in black was continuous 
throughout the Epistles, and signified the number 
in the series of quotations taken from that par- 
ticular book of the OT. The same red number 
(but not the black) recurred in the margin of the 
text at the point where the quotation was made. 

(ix.) p. 549: dvaxedaralwors θείων μαρτυριῶν (not 
reckoned by στίχοι). To illustrate the above rule, 
let us turn to the table for 1 Corinthians, and we 
should find it begin somewhat thus: A’ ᾽Ησαίου προ- 
φήτου LE’ ἀπολῶ τὴν σοφίαν τῶν σοφῶν καὶ τὴν σύνεσιν 
τῶν συνετῶν ἀθετήσω, Where the A’ would be in red, 
signifying the first quotation in 1 Corinthians, and 
the IH’ in black, signifying the fifteenth quotation 
from Isaiah, fourteen having been marked already 
in Romans.* Nowit seems obvious that (viil.) (ix.) 
are not additional to, but a substitution for, the 
other table of Scripture quotations described above 
(iv.) (v.): the title is the same, πρόγραμμα" dvaxega- 
λαίωσις θείων μαρτυριῶν : the use of the red numbers 
in the summaries and in the margin of the text is 
the same, but the use of the black numbers is dif- 
ferent and inconsistent: the στίχοι are reckoned 
for the first table, but not for the second. Either 
table is useful taken by itself, but the table of 
No. ix. gives more information than that of No. v.: 
its black numeration being continuous throughout 
the Epistles, it enables the reader to see at a 
glance the total amount of use which St. Paul’s 
writings make of any particular OT book. Which 
of the two is the table promised in the prologue, is 
a, question we need not yet finally answer; but 
we shall hardly be wrong in supposing that they 
represent different strata in the development of 


(iv.) p. 542: πρόγραμμα. Introduction (of 7 στίχοι) | the collection, and the natural hypotliesis to start 
to No. v. (summary table of Scripture quotations), | from will be that the fuller and more elaborate 
explaining the use of black and red numerals in | one is the later. 


* See, further, for the meaning of στίχος, Ὁ. 5270, below. 
¢ But in the case of the prologue and the Martyrium the 
στίχοι are not given in all of Zacagni’s MSS, 


* Zacagni inserts a third numeration, which he admits is not 
in the MSS; he has misunderstood, as Robinson (EButhaliana, 
p. 19) points out, the language of the πρόγραμμας 


Or ὁ ὁ ὁὦ[ὃ,Ἢ .......ς... . 
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(x.) p. 569. List of the 14 epistles of St. Paul; | to pieces, and the leaves, or many of them, were 


probably connected with what follows. 

(xi.) p. 570. ‘Why the epistles of Paul are 
called 14?’ This is taken from the same source as 
the next piece. 

(xli.) p. 570: ὑπόθεσις πρώτης πρὸς Ῥωμαίους ἐπι- 
στολῆς (uncipit ταύτην ἐπιστέλλει ἀπὸ ΙΚορίνθου, ex- 
plicit τελειοῖ τὴν ἐπιστολήν). This and the preceding 
come, as Matthzi and von Dobschiitz' have pointed 
out, from the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis sacre 
scripture. But now that Enuthalius is transferred 
to the 7th cent., there is no reason why matter 
which ‘Euthalian’ MSS have borrowed from the 
Synopsis should not have been borrowed by Eutha- 
lius himself. These pieces cannot have belonged 
to the collection in its original, or what we may 
without prejudice call the Evagrian, form: that 
they came to it through Euthalius himself is prob- 
able enough, but is one of the many things that 
cannot be decisively asserted until we have more 
knowledge of the MSS. None of the last three 
pieces are reckoned by στίχοι. 

(xiiil.) p. 573: ἔκθεσις κεφαλαίων καθολικῶν καθ᾽ 
ἑκάστην ἐπιστολὴν τοῦ ᾿Αποστόλου, ἐχόντων τινῶν καὶ 
μερικὰς ὑποδιαιρέσεις τὰς διὰ τοῦ κινναβάρεως. “ List of 
all tle chapters in each epistle of the Apostle, some 
chapters having also subdivisions; and such sub- 
divisions are marked in red.’ Nothing follows 
this title in Zacagni’s edition; and it is on the 
whole probable that nothing was meant to follow, 
but that the title serves as a general introduction 
to the chapter-lists which precede each individual 
epistle. That for the Romans immediately follows. 

(xiv.) p. 573: κεφάλαια τῆς πρὸς Ρωμαίους ἐπιστολῆς 
ιθ΄ (37 στίχοι. In the list which follows, one 
chapter, the 17th, has subdivisions: in other 
epistles—their κεφάλαια (together with the pseudo- 
Athanasian argumenta) are given later on in Zaca- 
eni—subdivisions are rather more frequent. There 
can be no doubt that these chapter-lists correspond 
exactly with the scheme outlined under No. x11. 

(xv.) p. 576: varie lectiones to the Epistles.— 
What ought to have appeared here is the text of 
the Epistles as contained in the Euthahan MSS: 
but, in order no doubt to save space, Zacagni only 
collated them with J. Morin’s Paris NT (A.D. 1628). 
This list of various readings does not concern us, 
save in so far as we may note that every 50th 
στίχος is marked in the margin (Ro 1” στίχοι ν΄, 
244 στίχοι ρ΄, and so on), and that each epistle has 
a subseription signifying (ὦ) its place of writing 
—cf. No. vi. above,—and (6) the number of στίχοι 
contained in it;* generally also (6) its bearer. Thus 
for 1 Corinthians, Πρὸς Κορινθίους a’ ἐγράφη ἀπὸ 
Φιλίππων διὰ Στεφανᾶᾷ καὶ Poprovydrov καὶ ᾿Αχαϊκοῦ 
καὶ Τιμοθέου" στίχοι wo (870): for Titus, Πρὸς Tirov 
τῆς Kpyrav ἐκκλησίας πρῶτον ἐπίσκοπον χειροτονηθέντα 
ἐγράφη ἀπὸ Νικοπόλεως τῆς Μακεδονίας" στίχοι pf’ 
(107). 

2. SOURCES EARLIER THAN THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY WHICH INCLUDE ANY LUTHALIAN 
MATTER.—To show how much of all this matter 
is earlier than Euthalius we have the direct evi- 
dence of the fragmentary 6th century MS of the 
Pauline epistles known as H, reinforced up to a 
certain point by the Naples codex, and the less 
direct evidence of various Syriac MSS of the 
Epistles written between 400 and 625 A.D., as well 
as the dates contained in the Martyrium Pauli, 

(a) Codex H was once a complete MS of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and belonged apparently 
before thé end of the 10th cent. to the monastery 
of Athanasius on Mount Athos, where it was taken 

* The following is tbe Euthalian sticbometry for tbe text of 
the Epistles, as collected out of Zacagni: Romans, 920; 1 Corin- 
thians, 870; 2 Corinthians, 690; Galatians, 293 ; Ephesians, 312; 
Philippians, 208 ; Colossians, 208; 1 Thessalonians, 193; 2 Thes- 


salonians, 106; Hebrews, 703; 1 Timothy, 230; 2 Timotby, 172: 
Titus, 107 (but codex H gives 97]; Philemon, 47. 


rh a in the binding of other MSS. The leaves 
thus distributed accompanied of course the MSS 
with which they had been incorporated, and are 
now dispersed throughout Europe: of the 41 leaves 
known to exist, 8 are still at Athos, 22 are at 
Paris, 2 at Turin, and the remaining 9 in various 
Russian libraries. Portions of nine epistles are 
preserved, the only ones unrepresented being 
Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, 2 Thessalonians, 
Philemon. The signatures με and μθ’ (46 and 49) 
have been deciphered at He 1212 and 1 Ti 6" re. 
spectively: from which it may be reckoned that 
each gathering contained nearly three pages of 
Westcott and Hort’s smaller edition; and that, as 
the whole matter down to He 12” occupies about 
122 pages in that edition, while 46 gatherings 
would be equivalent to 130 pages, the MS must 
have originally contained enough in the way of ad- 
ditional or prefatory matter, other than κεφάλαια," 
to account for the balance between the two figures. 
A complete transcription of all the 41 leaves was 
published in 1889 by M. Henri Omont (Notices et 
Eatraits, xxxiil. 1); Dr. Robinson in his Kuthali- 
ana, pp. 48-69, added parts of 16 more pages, which 
he restored from the ‘ set-off’ or traces which these 
pages, before they were lost, had left of their 
text on the pages that were originally next to 
them. From these two sources, combined with 
Dr. Ehrhard’s paper, it results that codex H is 
distinguished by the following characteristics :— 

a. The manuscript is written in ‘sense lines.’ 
Ata time when manuscripts were written without 
anything like a developed system of punctuation, 
some imitation of the arrangement that already 
existed for the poetical books of the OT was one 
obvious means of filling the gap; the end of each 
στίχος, or ‘verse,’ was made to correspond to some 
sort of break in the sense, and, so far, was more or 
less equivalent to a comma. But as the original 
στίχος was the hexamieter line, and this always 
remained the standard by which in ordinary cases 
the size of books or chapters was caleulated, the 
sense στίχος naturally aimed at something like the 
saine average length, and was therefore often a 
good deal shorter than the modern interval between 
comma and comma. Conversely, it was much 
longer than the actual line of a MS written, as 
so many uncial MSS were written, in narrow 
columns. In codex H itself (to judge from Dr. 
Robinson’s transcriptions) the line in the literal 
sense never contains more than 21 letters, and the 
ortyos—which is distinguished by beginning further 
out to the left than the lines in the middle of a 
στίχος do—covers one, two, three, or sometinies 
even four, lines: the average is a little over two 
lines, and apparently about 37 letters. 

B. To each epistle of which the commencement 
is extant is prefixed a table of κεφάλαια : the whole 
of that for 1 Timothy (a’-17), and part of those for 
Galatians (’-8’), Hebrews (ζ΄ -ιαὐ, and ‘Titus (β΄ ---), 
are preserved. In two instances, chapters 
and @‘ of Hebrews, subdivisions are also marked, 
a 8’ γ΄ in the first case, 8’ only in the second: these 
subdivisions are marked in red (Robinson, p. 66). 
Thus we have here substantial equivalence between 
codex H and Zacagni, Nos. xiii., xiv. 

y. At Col 2! and 3° the letters ς΄ and 6’, at 
2 Ti 2! and 23+ the letters ¥ and 6’, at Tit 2? the 
letter ¥, are legible in the margin, indicating the 
commencement in the text of the chapters marked 
by the corresponding numbers in the hst. It does 
not appear that Zacagui’s apparatus anywhere 


* The χεφάλαια are included in the reckoning just made, since 
the three gatherings on which that reckoning is based contain 
the κεφάλαιω for 1 Timothy, reckoned at 22 στίηοις 

+ See the supplementary notes to M. Omont’s transcript in 
Robinson, p. 68. 


nt, 
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definitely promises that the chapters should be 
marked in the body of the text; but the analogy 
of the procedure with regard to the OT citations 
demandsit; and the fact that Zacagni, in his Latin 
translations of the chapter-tables, mserts through- 
out the references to our own chapters and verses, 
seems to show that his MSS do actually mark the 
commencements in question. 

5. The OT quotations in the text are noted in 
the margin, and are clearly intended to be num- 
bered through for each epistle. Thus at 1 Co 1076 
we have ia ψαλμ. xy (1.6. Ps 23, eleventh quotation 
in the epistle), and at He2!? 6’ wary. xa’, 24 1’’Hoaiou, 
216 αἱ "Hoatov (ἴ.6. Ps 21 supplies the ninth, Isaiah 
the tenth and eleventh quotations for the epistle) ; 
if at He 15" δ. 1. 8 we have only Βασιλ., Aevrepovoy., 
ψαλμ.. ψαλμ. μδ΄’, this shows that the system is 
not systematically carried out, and confirms what 
other indications suggest, namely, that codex H 
is not an original, but a copy, and not always an 
accurate copy. To which of Zacagni’s two tables 
of OT quotations—Nos. iv., v., or Nos. viii., ix. 
—these marginal annotations correspond, there is 
so far nothing to decide. 

ε. The number of στίχοι is noted at the end of 
each chapter-table, and at the end of the text of 
each epistle. Thus the κεφάλαια for 1 Timothy are 
22 στίχοι, for Titus 8; the text of Hebrews con- 
tains 703, that of Titus 97. That every 50th στίχος 
was also noted in the margin our authorities do 
not appAteany, say; but the Naples codex (see 
iminediately below) proves that Evagrius included 
that method in lis system, and codex H is through 
its subscription connected clearly enough with 
Evagrius. In the case of the chapter-tables, as 
also of all documents such as the prologue, the 
Martyrvuim, and the like, there can be no doubt 
that the στίχος was the line of hexameter length 
(reckoned equivalent to 16 syllables or 36 letters) : 
but it is possible that for the text of the epistles, 
arranged as it was in sense στίχοι, these latter 
were themselves taken as the basis of calculation. 
The practical difference would not be great, for we 
have seen (p. 527°, above) that the sense στίχος in 
codex H averaged about 37 letters. 

¢. The subscriptions to the individual epistles 
contain, besides the number of στίχοι, similar his- 
torical data to those given in Zacagni. Thus for 
Titus: Παύλου ἀποστόλου ἐπιστολὴ πρὸς Τίτον τῆς 
Ἰζρητῶν ἐκκλησίας πρῶτον ἐπίσκοπον χειροτονηθέντα 
ἐγράφη ἀπὸ Χικοπόλεως τῆς Μακεδονίας, as in Zacagni 
(p. 527%, above). 

ἡ. The subscription to the whole MS records 
that 41 [Evagrius *] wrote for public use this volume 
of Paul the Apostle in στίχοι to the best of my 
ability, with a view to making reading easier for 
our brethren... and the book was compared 
with the copy at Ccesarea in the library, written by 
the hand of the holy Pamphilus.’ 

(6) We have seen that codex H, to judge from 
its size, must in all probability have contained 
prefatory matter before the text and κεφάλαια of 
the Epistles ; and some light is thrown upon this 
question of the apparatus of Evagrian MSS by the 
only other MS yet known which contains Evagrins’ 
name, Naples Il. a7; though, as the MS is of later 
date than Euthalius, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that all its contents are Evagrian rather 
than Euthalian. Unfortunately, our knowledge of 
the details of its text is not yet complete ; but the 
old Naples catalogue of 1826 (Codices greeci MSS 
regue bibliotheee Borbonict descripti atque illustrati 
a Salvatore Cyrillo, pp. 13-24) enumerates the fol- 
lowing contents :—Fol. 1, prologue of Euthalius to 
the Acts, but without lis name; fol. 3, second 
prologue to the Acts πάλαι καὶ προπάλαι. . , 
πεποίηται ravryy—this has now been published in 

* As restored by Ehrhard, see above, p. 6254, 


the American Journal of Theology (ii. [1898] 353- 
387) by Dr. E. von Dobschiitz, who assigns it, 
apparently on good grounds, to Theodore of Mop- 
suestia’s commentary ; fol. 7, list of chapters, and 
summary of OT citations, in Acts; fol. 11, text of 
Acts; fol. 41, [Euthalian] prologue to the Catholic 
epistles ; fol. 42, argumenia, lists of chapters, and 
text of the Catholic epistles; fol. 56, [uthalian] 
prologue to the Pauline epistles, followed by the 
summary of lections (Zacagni, Nos. i. and iii.); fol. 
66, argumenta, lists of chapters (Zacagni, Nos. xi. 
and xiv.),and text of the Pauline epistles, followed 
by the Martyrium Pauli (Zacagni, No. ii.) and the 
note Hidypios ἔγραψα (as in codex H, save that the 
Navigatio Pauli, ἑκατόνταρχος. . . ἀνηνέχθησαν, is 
intercalated into the middle of it); fol. 122, the 
opening chapters of the Apocalypse. Thus the 
name Euthalius seems not to appear anywhere 
in the MS, while the name Evagrius appears in 
the note which concludes the Pauline matter. 
But we further learn from other sources (see 
Robinson, p. 6) that yet a second note contains 
the name Evagrius, namely, that which is appended 
to the summary of lections: in Zacagni, Ὁ. 541, 
this is in the first person, but anonymous; in the 
Naples MS itruns, ‘1, Evagrius, have distinguished 
the lections, and have made an accurate sticho- 
metry for the whole book of the Apostle by marking 
every 50th στίχος, and have set out the chapters 
of each lection and the citations contained in it, 
and also the number of στίχοι in the lection.’ 

Thus the testimony of the Naples MS, late as it 
is, definitely vindicates for Evagrius, and there- 
fore for the pre -Euthalian edition of St. Paul, 
something more than codex H in its mutilated 
condition was able to do, namely Zacagni’s No. 11], 
Putting the evidence of the two MSS together, 
we see that before the year 600—and if we are 
right in treating codex H as already a rather 
corrupt exemplar of the edition, we might say 
before the year 500—a certain Evagrius published 
an edition of the Pauline epistles, with the text 
arranged ‘colometrically’ in sense lines; with 
OT references marked in the margin, and num- 
bered through for each epistle; with an elaborate 
arrangement of chapters and subdivisions of 
chapters in black and red; with calculation of 
the stichometry, not only of the text itself of the 
Epistles (guaranteed by a mark at every 50th 
στίχος), but even of the editor’s chapter headings ; 
with a subscription to each epistle giving geo- 
graphical and personal information; and, finally, 
with some prefatory matter, including at least a 
continuous table of ‘lections’ for the whole series 
of Epistles, in which the number of chapters, 
citations, and στίχοι contained in each lection was 
separately enumerated. 

(c) In attempting to fix with more precision the 
date of the edition of Evagrius, the evidence of 
the early Syriac MSS of the Pauline epistles will 
have to be taken into account. Wright’s British 
Museum catalogue comprises several MSS anterior 
to tle time of Euthalius, and three or four of them 
may possibly contain Euthalian matter, Cod. 
exxxill, (Add. 14476), seec. v.-vi., divides Romans 
into 91 sections by Greek letters, and has a further 
mark, found oceasionally throughout the Epistles, 
consisting of a single Syriac letter; but no de- 
tails are given which would make it possible to 
say whether or no these are Euthalian (Evagrian) 
chapters. Cod. exxxiv. (Add. 14480), see. v.-vi., 
has the same place-colophons as Evagrius,—in- 
cluding 1 Corinthians ‘from Philippi of Macedonia,’ 
and 1 Timothy ‘from Laodicea,’—and also a 
reckoning of the στίχοι for each epistle. In cod. 
exxxvill. (Add. 14477), seec. vi.-vil., the colophons 
give not only the place of writing and the number 
of στίχοι, but also in each case the bearers of the 
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epistle ;* and for 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
the same personal details as in Zacagni’s text (and 
therefore in the case of Titus, see p. 528°, above, 
the same asin codex H). On the other hand, the 
stichometry of these MSS does not appear to coin- 
cide with that of Euthalius. Finally, cod. exli. 
(Add. 14478), A.D. 622, has marginal notes, in- 
dicating the sources of the Apostle’s quotations, 
which would seem to be of ‘Euthalian’ (Evagrian) 
origin. Further investigation of this line of in- 
quiry, which promises to be not without fruit, 
rust be left to Syriac scholars; but even without 
Syriac evidence there is ground enough on the 
Greek side to push back the Evagrian nucleus of 
the Euthalian edition into the 5th century. 

(2) This being so, the witness of the Martyrium 
Pauli to a precise dating at the end of the 4th cent. 
acquires enhanced importance. It has been seen 
that that document (Zacagni’s No. 11.) is dated by 
its writer in 396, while one branch of the MS tra- 
dition adds the supplementary date of a redactor 
in 458. The document is so brief that it hardly 
seems likely to have been borrowed, rather than 
composed, for the edition of the Epistles; and if it 
was composed for it, the whole Evagrian edition is 
naturally brought into immediate connexion with 
that year. But, again, an Evagrius who was 
writing in 396 could surely be no other than the 
well-known theologian and writer who was trained 
by Basil and his brother Gregory, who, after varied 
experiences in Cappadocia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, sought refuge among the ascetics of 
Nitria and Scetis, where he numbered Rufinus and 
Palladius among his pupils, and where he poured 
out book after book, for the benefit of his fellow 
ascetics, till his death in 398 or 399. One phrase in 
the Evagrian colophon of codex H, τῶν καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
ἀδελφῶν, suggests that the writer was living the 
monastic lite, and so far would bear out the hypo- 
thesis; but it remains a hypothesis still, and 
nothing is more necessary in threading our way 
through the mazes of the Euthalian labyrinth 
than to keep clear the distinction between hypo- 
thesis and ascertained fact. The value of such a 
hypothesis at this stage is rather to suggest lines 
of inquiry, and to give point and direction to the 
further investigation of manuscripts wluch must 
precede final judgment. 

We lave now enough material at our disposal 
to turn back to the list of Zacagni’s Euthalian 
matter (p. 5267), and to distinguish roughly how 
much of it is Evagrian, or, at any rate, pre- 
Euthalian. The true authorship of the first piece, 
the prologue, is the most difficult, as well as the 
most important, problem left for discussion, and 
cannot be settled off-hand. But for the rest a 
rapid summary will suffice. No. 11. is dated at 
396 (458) A.D., and is therefore pre- Euthalian, 
whether or no it is Evagrian. No. 1. is vindicated 
for Evagrius by the Naples MS. Nos. iv. and v. go 
together, as do Nos. viii. and ix.: these two pairs 
of documents are alternative to one another, and 
therefore of different authorship; the probabilities 
are that the one pair is Evagrian, the other Euth- 
alian, and, if so, the simpler method and _ briefer 
statement of Nos. iv. and v. indicate the ear- 
lier editor. Nos. vi. and vii. may be Evagrian, but 
are in any case less important. Nos. vii and ix. 
are probably, as has just been said, Euthalius’ de- 
velopment of Nos. iv. and v. Nos. x., xi., xil. are 
not Evagrian, and indeed are inconsistent with 
Evagrius: their source isin the pseudo-Athanasian 
synopsis: but if we regard Euthalius as a compiler, 
there is no reason why it should not have been he 
who engrafted upon the Evagrian stock material 
borrowed from pseudo-Athanasius. Nos. xiii. and 

* Zacagni’s text omits the bearers for Gal., 1 Thess., 2 Thess., 
1 Tim., ἃ Tim., Titus. 
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xiv. are again’ Evagrian, and so is the apparatus 


to the text in No. xv. 

The time has perhaps hardly come for expressing 
even a liypothetical view about the authorship of 
the prologue. If it proceeds from Euthalius, then 
the ‘Father’ from whom the system of chapter 
divisions was taken over (p. 526*, above) was no 
doubt Evagrius; if Evagrius himself wrote in 
these terms, the Father to whom he acknowledged 
himself indebted may well have been Pamphilus. 
If Euthalius was the author, then the ἀναγνώσεων 
τομαί will probably mean the colometrical arrange- 
ment of the text, since that is the sense of the 
parallel passages in the prologue to Acts; but if 
Evagrius, then the words most naturally refer 
to the arrangement by lections, summarized in 
Zacagni’s No. ili., which, as we lave seen, was cer- 
tainly part of Evagrius’ work. One would natur- 
ally prefer the alternative which would connect 
the prologue with the earlier Evagrian edition ; 
but it is not impossible that it may prove to be of 
composite origin—an Evagrian nucleus worked up 
and developed by Euthalius. 

Here, again, little advance can be made without 
more knowledge of MSS, and it is certainly strange 
that no attempt has been made to produce a more 
critical edition than Zacagni’s of the Euthalian 
apparatus, This inquiry may therefore be Sitly 
brought to a close by a tentative and doubtless very 
imperfect enumeration of early Euthalian MSS— 

(1) Oecumenian MSS with Luthalian apparatus 

(see above, p. 485°)— 

Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., seec. x. 

Paris coislin 27, sme. x.; coislin 28, A.D. 
1056 ; coislin 30, sec. xi. ; coislin 224, sec. 
ΧΊΟΣ gr. 219, sec. «1.3 gr. 223, smc. x1. ; gr. 
O94, seec. xX, 

Patmos te’, 5000, ΧΙ. 

Venice Marcianus 34, saec. xi. 

(2) Non-Occumenian MISS with Euthalian appa- 

ratus— 

Basle AN iii. 11, seee. x1. ; AN iv. 2, seee. x. 

London Brit. Mus. 28816, A.p. 1111. 

Naples II a 7, see. xi. ?; Il a 8, 5:50. x.—x1. 

Oxford Christ Church Wake 12, sxe. xi. 3 
Wake 38, 5656. xi. 

Paris arm. 9 (Greeco-Armenian), saec. Xi. 3 gr. 
105 (fragmentary), 5650, x. 

tome Vatic. gr. 363, svec. χὶ, ; gr. 1650 (Zaca- 
gni’s Cryptoferratensis), A.D. 1037; gr. 
1761 (Zacagni’s Lollinianus), seec. xi. ; Vat. 
Urbin. gr. 3, sec xi.; Vat. Reg. gr. 29, 
sec. xi.; Vat. Reg. gr. 179 (Zacagni’s Kegio- 
Alexandrinus), ssc. xi. 
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Acacius of Caesarea, 484% b, 4893, 4972, 5224, 5248, 

Acemetm, 513 b, 

Aetius, 500%, 

Alexander, ‘the ancient heretic,’ 4852, 489b,* 

Alexander of Nicwa, 5224. 

ων aa school. See Cleinent, Origen, Didynius, Isidore, 

yril. 

Allegory: in relation to Origen, 495°, 496°; Diodore, 5014; 
Chrysostom, 5015; Theodore, 509°; Isidore, 514>; Cyril, 
5162 ; Clement, 5214. 

Amalarius, 510%, 

Ambrose of Milan, 510, 511, 522b, 525», 

Ambrosiaster, 4842 b, 491b, 5100, 511s, 

Anastasius, 4894, 522», 

Andrew, 5232. b, 

Antiochene school, 4840, 497b, 500a-b, 501, 50S. >, 5124. b, 5438, 
6162, 6170, 518>, 5194. See Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius 
of Emesa, Apollinaris, Eunomius, Diodore, John Chry- 
sostom, Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Isidore, Theo- 
doret, Gennadius, Theodore the Monk. 

Antiochus of Ptolemais, 507 », 

Apollinarianism, 4912, 500s, 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, 484>, 4859, 487, 485%, 404%, 4058, 4973, 
00a. Ὁ. 622s. v, 

Apollonius, 484», 


* Clarendon figures indicate that the passage referred to is 


' devoted wholly to the subject in question. 
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Aquila, 5184, 523», 

Archelaus the bishop, 5226, 

Arethas of Caesarea, 4858. b, 4058, 5238, 

Arianism, 4982. b, 500s. Ὁ, 

Asterius, 498b, 518°, 

Athanasius, 4978, 498b-499a, 5083, 522b, 525b, 

Athanasius, pseudo-, 5274, 529a, 

Augustine, 6025, 525», 

Barsanuphius, 496. 

Hil, ἐξόν b, 4910, 4974, 296-4992, 500b, 515%, 521b, 5228. b, 524a, 

Basilides, 520», 

Cesarius, 4972, 522b, 

Carterlus, 497, 

Cassiodorus, 484b, 490b, 4900, 504, 5152, 520b, 

Catena, origin, history, characteristics of, 4859, 487>-4893, 495b, 
498b, 499a, 500%, 515>, 5188, §21b-524a, 

Chrysostom, John, 484, 4854. b, 486a.b, 487a.b, 489a, 495b, 496, 
4974, 4982, 500%, (501>~507a, 507, 5082, 509, 512a.b, 514b, 
515% b, 5160, 5174, 619, 521, 5222. Ὁ, 524a. Ὁ, 

Claudius of Turin, 487, Ξ 

Clement of Alexandria, 484, 4864, 4890, 4020, 4074, 61δ8, 520ε.-- 
521a, δῶρα. b, 5235, 

Council of Chalcedon (451 Α.}.} 603, 5132, 5162, 5170, 5288, 

ἢ Constantinople (553 A.D.) 509%, 5104, 
Ἢ Constantinople (680 A.p.) 525», 
Ephesus (431 a.p.) 508%, 5132, 5172. », 
ἐπ Lateran (649 A.D.) 625», 

¥ Mopsuestia (550 A.D.) 5085, 

ΜῈ Nicwa (787 A.D.) 5032, 5154, 

3 the Oak (403 a.p.) 514, 

ἣν Tarsus (394 Α.}.) 6012, 

Cyprian, 4842, 4972, 

Cyril of Alexandria, 4860, 4862, 4874. b, 4888. "Ὁ, 4894, 4978, 503@, 
508%, 5134, 51245-§164, 6176, 518>, 519b, 520b, 6216, 622a- Ὁ, 
252. b, 524a. Ὁ, 525b, 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 522», 

Didymus of Alexandria, 4840, 4852, 487b, 488b, 4808, 494a, 495, 
4966, 4078, 7992-5002, 500b, 5220. b, §24b_ 

Diodore of Tarsus, 4840, 4854, 4874, 4884, 4972, 4982, 5002, 500b- 

- 801, 5082, 509%, 510b, 5122, 518b, 5195, δϑϑα: Ὁ, 524», 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 484>, 4872, 496b-497b, 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 4864, 4078, 522, 

Ebed-jesu, 5092-6, 5116, 

Ephraem of Antioch, 603, 504, 5188, 

Eunomius of Cyzicus, 500, 518a, 

Eusebius of Ancyra, 5174. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 484b, 4908, 492b, 4974, 497b, 522b, h23b, 525d, 
526%: Hist. Eccl., 484, 489b, 6203. b, 5210, 526, 

Eusebius of Emesa, 485%, 4872, 4984. Ὁ, 5012, 521, 

Euthalius of Sulca, 4844, 485b, 4808, 4974, 511b, 524b-529b, 

Euthymius Zigabenus, 485%, 4862, 486b, 487. b, 

Evagrius, 496, 523a Ὁ), §94¢b-529b, 

oe of lermiana, 503%, 5072, 508b, 5108. b, 5114, 5132, 5158, 

7b, 

Gennadius of Constantinople, 485b, 4874, 489, 497%, 517b-5192, 
5204, 5216, 522. b, 5242. b, 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 507b, 5176, 

Gregory Nazianzen, 4864-b, 4916, 4972, 4080. 2004, 500b, 5158, 5216, 
520b, 523b, 

“ὦ τῶ 4862, 4976, ἄ98υ.-Ζ990., 500b, 508b, 5092, 522. b, 

Gregory 1., pope, 5103, 

Heracleon, 4805, 

Heraclitus, 484b, 489b, 

Hilary of Poitiers, 5100, 

Hippolytus, 5206, 

Hypatius, 5226, 

Ibas of Edessa, 5170, 

Irenzus, 4848. b, 522b, 

Isidore of Pelusium, 484%, 4872, 4974, 4000, 502b, §12b-514b, 517b, 
518b, 22a. b, 524b, 

Jerome: on 1 Corinthians, £84b, 4902, 492b, 4972. b, 49g, 499b, 
5002- Ὁ, 5014 ; on Galatians, 4846-4852, 4894, b, 4y32. b, 49ga. b, 
499b, 5002; on Ephesians, 4852, 48yb, 493b-495b, 499b, 5002 ; 
on 1 Thessalonians, 485°, 4962, 4982, 500a-b, 50142; on Titus, 
496>; on Philemon, 4964-6; contra Rusinum, 4912, 4942, 
4952. b, 5002, ; de Viris Ilustribus, 489, 497b, 498a. Ὁ, 490}, 
500% Ὁ, 5012; other reff., 4848, 4902, 491b, 492b, 4944. 497, 
498b, 5002, 6184, 

Jerome, pseudo-, 512%, 

John, See Chrysostom. 

John Climax, 4892. 

John Damascene, 4894, 4974, 506>, 518b, 519% Ὁ 520a, 5990, 5240, 

John the ‘ exceptor,’ 625», 

John Moschus, 5218, 

Josephus, 522, §23b, 

Julian of Eclanum, 502%. 

Junilius, 508, 5114, 6124. 

Justinian, 4882, 4914, 508>, 5185, 

Lanfranc of Canterbury, 510%, 5118 

Latin, see Translations into. 

Leo 1., pope, 5174, 525». 

Leontius of Byzantium, 5012, 5042, 509, 5133, 515a, 522», 

Libanius, 514», 

Liberatus of Carthage, 5085. 

Lucian of Antioch, 4982. 

Marcellinus the Chronicler, 518%, 

Marcion, 484, 4895. b, 

Martin 1., pope, 5256, 

Maximus Confessor, 4893, 497a, 522b, 525», 


Methodius of Patara, 486%, 4974, 5223. b, 

Monophysitism, 5082-6, 6138, 5174 Ὁ, 5285. Ὁ, 

Muratorian Canon, 5214. 

Nestorianism, 5082 6, 509%, 6134, 5164, 517b, 5193. 

Nicetas of Serrw, 486>, 4874, 488, 

Nicolas, 522, 

Nicolas of Reggio, 6248. 

Oecumenius, 485°-486a, 486b, 4872. Ὁ, 4885, Ὁ. 4804, 4970, 4993, 5070 
διδα, 5100, 6170, 6182, 619>, δῶρα, 5915. Ὁ, δῶρα. Ὁ, 593a-52ga 

40, 

Origen, 4842-b, 48a, 4878, 4888, 4895.», 1902-496b, 4978. Ὁ, 4085 
4995, 5002. b, 512%, 5138, 516b, 519b, 5900, 5210, θ528. Ὁ, 63,48. b, 

Palladius, 4990, 5294, 

Pamphilus, 4904, 4910, 493b, 4964.b, 5284, 529», 

Pantnus, 489». 

Papias, 5206, 5212, 

Parallela Sacra, 484», 

Paul of Samosata, 509, 

Pelagianism, 518». 

Pelagius, 484%, 5124, 

Pelagius 11., pope, 5104, 

Philip of Side, 497», 

Photius: Myriobiblon, 497>, 5018. Ὁ, 5024. b, 503b, 504%, 5085, 5008, 
5132, 6202.6; Commentary on St. Paul, 4856, 4874, 4885, 4894, 
4978, 6160, 519, 519-520, 5224.b, 523, 5244. Ὁ, 

Pierius, 4840, 497, 

Primasius, pseudo-, 612, 

Priscillian, 487», 

Rabanus Maurus, 510%, 5114. 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 490-4916, 493b, 4944-495b, 4962. b, 499, 524b, 
5294, 

Rusticus, 508», 

Sedulius Scotus, 510, 5112, 

Severian of Gabala, 485>, 4874, 4892, 495b, 4962, 497", 5072-5082, 
512%, 521b, §22a- b, §24a. b, 

Severus of Antioch, 489+, 507, 508%, 513, 6168, 522a.b, §23a- b, 

Shenoute the Copt, 5084. 

Socrates, 491, 500%, 6012. Ὁ, 5022, 

Sozomen, 5014. 

Stephen Gobar, 5132, 

Suidas, 5014. 

Symeon Logothetes, 4892. 

Syriac, see Translations into. 

Tertullian, 4892: b, 

Theodore of Alexandria, 510», 

Theodore of Heraclea, 4840, 4852, 4882, 497b-4982, 498b, 5002. Ὁ, 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 4849, 4856, 4878. Ὁ, 488a.b, 4898, 4956 
496%, 4978, 5002. b, 501b, 507, 508-512b, 516, 5174, 6185. Ὁ, 
519%, 5216, 522a.b, 523b, 524b, 5980, 

Theodore the Monk, 4872, 510>, 518, 5198, 

Theodore the Reader, 5012. 

Theodoret, 485>, 4874, 4892, 4974, 4982, 503b, 5072, 5106, 5128, 
515% b, 5162-517», 518%. b, 6198. Ὁ, 521, 5224. b, 6242. b, 

Theodulus chorepiscopus, 5222, 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 497, 514), 

Theophylact, 4854, 486. b, 487a-b, 506>, 519, 

Translations into Latin: [Rufinus} Origen on Romans, 490b- 
491b; Pamphilus, Apologia pro Origene, 4910, 493%, 496%. b ; 
[Jerome] passages from Origen on Galatians, 4922; on Ephe- 
sians, 4949-4952 : on 1 Thessalonians, 49643; on Philemon, 
4962-6; from Theodore of Heraclea on 1 Corinthians, 4988 ; 
from Didymus on 1 Corinthians, 4996; from Apollinaris on 
Ephesians, 5002; from Diodore on 1 Thessalonians, 5012; 
[Facundus] passage from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Romans, 610¢: [anonymous] Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Galatians-Philemon, 508, 5106-511» ; [Cassiodorus] Clement 
of Alexandria on the Catholic epistles, 520%. 

Translations into Syriac: Chrysostom, 5054; Theodore of Mom 
suestia, 5082, 5092. letters of Isidore, 5136; Cyril, 5154. >, 
5162; passage from Oecumenius, 523%; ‘Euthalian’ appa- 
ratus to Pauline epistles, 528, 

Valentinians, 4842, 489%. 

Victorinus Afer, 4840, 4870 

Victorinus of Pettau, 5006, 

Vigilius, pope, 5085, 5104. 


Litzrature.—Books dealing only with individual writers have 
been mentioned in the text of the article, and are not named 
again here. Those of wider scope may be classified as (1) books 
on Patristic literature in general, and (2) books on Patristic 
exegesis in particular. 

(1) For the ante-Nicene writers: Harnack’s Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur bis Euscbius: Erster Theil, Die 
Ueberlieferung und der Bestand (2 vols. Leipzig, 1893) is of 
course invaluable; the parts which touch most nearly the 
subject-matter of this article fell to the share of Harnack’s 
assistant, Dr. E. Preuschen of Darmstadt. Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (4 vols. London, 1877-1887) 
has been of much service, though it is marred by some curious 
omissions and inequalities, and is often weakest just on the 
critical and bibliographical side ; but the general level is high, 
and the articles on Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia raise it 
hicher still, Dr. O. Bardenhewer’s Patrologie (ed. 2, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1901) is a most useful book: the reissue in a 
greatly enlarged form has not, unfortunately for the present 
purpose, advanced as yet beyond the second volume and the 
Council of Nicea. Tillemont’s Jlémotres pour servir ἃ Vhistoire 
ecelésiastique des six premiers sitcles (Paris, 1693-1712), two 


| hundred years old ag it is, has never been superseded for the 


post - Nicene period, and is still for many purposes the best 
authority. 


CONCORDANCES 
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(2) For the history of Patristic exegesis there is little to 
enumerate. The present writer is acquainted with nothing in 
English that goes further than the brief account appended by 
bishop Lightfoot to his commentary on the Galatians (ed. 5, pp. 
227-236): in this, as in every contribution of Lightfoot’s to 
Patristic studies, new ground was broken, but the material is 
more abundant now than when he wrote. Much more abundant, 
therefore, is it than it was when Richard Simon, priest of the 
Oratory and founder of the science of Biblical Criticism, gave 
to the world his Histoire critique des principaux convmen- 
tateurs du Nouveau Testament (of which about half is devoted 
to the Patristic commentators, Greek and Latin), Rotterdam, 
1693 ; nor is its age quite the only drawback to its usefulness, 
since its obvious interest in the Jansenist controversies of its 
day perhaps detracts something from its critical value. Yet it 
remains, and always must remain, worthy to be named with 
Tillemont’s Mémoires as one of the noblest fruits of the rich 
harvest of French Patristic scholarship in the age of Louis the 
gh and the present article owes not a little to its inspira- 
ion. 

{Among the friends who have assisted him, the present writer 
renders his grateful thanks to Dr. Sanday, who has found time 
to read through the whole of the proofs; to Mr. E, W. Brooks, 
who has kindly verified several points in regard to Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum; and to the Rev, C. Jenkins, who has 
undertaken most of the thankless task of verifying references. 
He must make, however, further and special mention of his 
indebtedness to Dr. G. Mercati of the Vatican Library, to whom 
he owes not only more information about Vatican Catensx than 
has yet appeared in print, but also a reference to the discovery 
of Oecumenius’ commentary on the Apocalypse, which has an 
important bearing on the date of the Oecumenian Catena on 
St. Paul. The printing of the article had advanced too far for 
the new information about Oecumenius to be incorporated at 
its proper place ; and to the same cause is due the insertion, on 
pp. 520, 521, of the section on Clement of Alexandria, it having 
been omitted by the writer’s oversight on p. 489. For these 
and for any other unevennesses it is hoped that indulgence may 
be claimed in view of the difficulties attaching to labour in a 
field where the ground has been left so long untilled]. 


C. H. TURNER. 


CONCORDANCES.— When the minute verbal 
comparison of one passage of Holy Scripture with 
another was felt to play a necessary part in 
alriving at the proportion of faith, and, im later 
times, at a proper eritical treatment of the text, 
and especially when the Bible was treated more 
asa whole than as a collection of books of vary- 
ing dates and composition, the need for more or 
less exhaustive Concordances was immediately 
felt, and it was not long before attempts were 
made to provide for the need. This was ren- 
dered the more easy by the printing of the text 
divided into verses as well as chapters. Alpha- 
betical lists of words occurring in the sacred books 
were drawn up, as well as lists of the passages in 
which they occurred, with the salient words of 
the context, such as are given in Cruden’s Con- 
cordance to the AV. These lists of words varied 
in their degree of completeness; but no Con- 
cordance can reasonably be expected to contain 
every quotation of every word; e.g. in an English 
Concordance such words as ‘and,’ ‘the,’ etc., are 
omitted. The interest taken in this accumulation of 
evidence about the occurrence of words and phrases 
is testified to by the fact that, for instance, in the 
case of Concordances to the LX.X there are not 
only several which have been published, but there 
is certainly one unprinted in the Library of 'l'rinity 
College, Dublin,* by Dr. Ambrose Aungier, Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. There is also 
in existence ἃ MS Hebrew Concordance by Elias 
Levita, compiled in the 16th century, 

For the purposes of the present volume it will be 
uscful to supply a list of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English Concordances to the Bible, giving 
the titles of those now most constantly in use, and 
of some of the earliest ones that seem to have 
been published. 

i, HEBREW.—Concordantia sacrorum bibliorum 
Hlebraicorum... auctore Mario de Calasio (Rome, 
1621) [this was based on Isaac Nathan’s earlier 
work, which was first published at Venice in 1564, 
more than a hundred years after its compila- 
tion]; Fuerst, Lidrorum Sacrorum Veteris Testa- 


* See Expositor, 5th series, vol. iii. (1896) p. 72. 


ment. Concordantie Hebraice atgue Chaldaice 
(Leipzig, 1840); Davidson, Concordance of the 
Hebrew and Chaldare Scriptures (Bagster : London, 
1876); Mandelkern, Veteris Testanventi Concor- 
dantie Hebraice atque Chaldaice (Leipzig, 1896). 
A smaller edition of the last work, without quota- 
tions, was published at Leipzig in 1897. 

li. GREEK. — (1) SEPTUAGINT. — Concordantice 
Veteris Testamenti Grece Hebreis vocibus respon- 
dentes ... auctore C. Kirchero (Frankfort, 1607) ; 
Trommius, Concordantie Greece versionis... LXX 
Interpretum (Amsterdam) ; Handy Concordance of 
the Septuagint, without quotations (Bagster, 1887). 
All these are now more or less superseded by 
Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the Septua- 
gint, and other Greek Versions of the OT (Claren- 
don Press, 1892-1897), with its two supplemental 
fasciculi, of which one, containing the proper 
names, is already published, and the second is on 
the eve of publication. 

(2) New TRSTAMENT. — Now Testament, Con- 
cordantue Grece... (Basle, 1546) ; Bruder, Con- 
cordance (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853); Moulton and 
Geden, Concordance to the Greek Testament, accord- 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischen- 
dorf and the English Revisers (Edinburgh, 1897). 

111. Latin.—The Concordance of Hugo de Sancto 
Caro (1244; revised 1290); Concordantie maiorcs 
biblie tam dietiona declinabilii quam indeclina- 
biium [by Sebastian Brant] (Basle, 1496); Dutri- 
pon, Concordantie Bibliorum Sacrorum Vulgates 
Hditionis (Paris, 1838); Cooraert, Concordantia 
librorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti...juxta Vul- 
gatam Hditionem (Bruges, 1892), 

iv. ENGLISH.—A Concordance, that is to say, a 
work wherein by the order of the lettcrs of the A. B.C. 
ye marie redely finde any word contergned in the 
whole Bible... [by J. Marbeck] [London] 1550 ; 
Cruden, A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures (1st ed.), London, 1738. Upon this almost 
all later Concordances have been more or less 
based; T. Taylor, A New Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures (1st ed., York, 1782); Eadie, A New and 
Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, on 
the basis of Crnden’s (1st ed., Glasgow, 1840) ; 
hh. Young, Analytical Concordance to the Bible 
».-contaiming every word in alphabetical order, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greck original 
(Edinburgh, 1879 [-84]); Strong, The Exhaustive 
Concordance of the Bible, togethcr with a compara- 
twe Concordance of the AV and RV (Hodder & 
Stoughton: London, 1894). In the Comprehensive 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures (London, 1895) 
is to be found a ‘Bibliography of Concordances,’ 
by Dr. M. C. Hazard. 

A. Concordance to the NT in English was pub- 
lished by T. Gybson [London] in 1535. A Comm- 
plete Concordance to the Revised Version of the NT 
...» by J. A. Thoms, was issued by the 8.P.C.K. 
(London) in 1884. 

For a fuller account of Hebrew Concordances, 
see art. ‘Concordance’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
to which the present writer is indebted for certain 
statements in this article. For further details con- 
cerning Greek Concordances, see Hapositor, 5th 
series, vol. iii. (1896) p. 72; and for an account of 
Cruden and his labours, see the article ‘Cruden’ 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

HENRY A. REDPATH. 
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4. Omens and oracles, p. 656%. 

5. Prayers and hymns, p. 668}, 

6. Penitential Psalms, Ὁ. 5662. 

7. The Babylonian Cosmology, p. 5674, 

8. Life after death: story of (1.) Adapa, p. 5784, (ii.) 

Nergaland Eresh-kigal, p. 5746, (iii.) Ishtar’s descent 
" to the under world, p. 5754. 
vii. TEMPLES AND OuLt, Ὁ. 577, 
Summary and General Estimate, p. 5815, 
Literature, p. 5834, 

At the outset of an account of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria one is impressed by the 
elrcumstance that, with the single exception of the 
religion of the ancient, Hebrews, there is no one of 
the religions of antiquity known to us that enables 
us to trace more satisfactorily the growth of re- 
ligious ideas among a people, from a crude poly- 
theism based on nature worship and accompanied 
by primitive rites, to a striking approach towards 
a monotheistic conception of the Universe, with 
a highly complicated priestly organization, and 
an elaborated theological system. There is also no 
other ancient religion—not even that of Egypt— 
which may lay clain to having exercised so large 
a measure of influence over surrounding nations, 
shaping as it did the myths and legends of the 
Hebrews, Pheenicians, and Greeks alike, showing 
its traces also in the religion of Egypt, and con- 
tributing in various ways to the systems of 
religious thought produced in the ancient East 
and West. Hardly less remarkable is the an- 
tiquity of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which becaine an important factor in the religious 
history of mankind as early at least as the third 
millennium B.C., and practically finished its réle 
before Hebrew monotheism asserted itself. 

These considerations fully justify the efforts put 
forth by the past two generations of scholars and 
continued by the present generation in the task of 
recovering for science the long-lost and forgotten 
sources for the study of this religion. And while 
we are not yet in a position to follow in detail the 
history of the movement, in connexion with the 
general culture that took its rise in the Euphrates 
Valley and subsequently spread northwards to the 
district more properly known as Assyria, more 
than enough material is forthcoming to furnish 
the basis for a satisfactory account of the pan- 
theon, of the doctrines and rites, and of the literary 
productions that are an outcome of the spirit, per- 
vading the religion itself. More than this, we 
can with measurable certainty distinguish be- 
tween certain periods in the history of the religion, 
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and can indicate political and intellectual factors 
that contributed to the gradual transformation 
of certain doctrines, while in a general way the 
literary process involved in the production of 
rituals, epics, myths, and legends can now be 
determined. 

i, THE SouRcES.— Until the middle of the 19th 
cent. our sources for the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria were a few seattered notices in a 
number of classical and other authors, notably 
Herodotus, Eusebius, and Syncellus, and in the 
compilation of the Jewish Rabbis known as the 
Talmud, and some incidental though valuable 
allusions in the historical and prophetical portions 
of the Old Testament. Through the excavations 
so successfully conducted by French, English, 
American, and German explorers in the mounds 
scattered along the banks of the Tigris and in the 
Euphrates Valley,* since the year 1842, these 
notices and allusions have been relegated to the 
rank of secondary sources, and, instead, we have 
now, as primary sources, the unearthed temples 
and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria, with their 
statues, furnishings, and inscriptions, and, above 
all, the abundant literary archives found in the 
mounds. The royal library, more particularly, 
collected by king Assurbanipal (668-625 B.c.) in 
his palace at Nineveh and unearthed by Layard 
and Lassam (1849-1854),+ contained thousands of 
tablets with contents of a directly religious char- 
acter—incantations, omens, myths, legends, hymns, 
prayers, and entire rituals, while the affiliation 
existing in Babylonia and Assyria between re- 
ligion on the one hand, and astronomy, medicine, 
and even law, on the other, also renders other 
portions of the library, which ranges over numerous 
branches of literary activity, valuable as sources 
for the study of the Babylono-Assyrian religion. 
The library at Nineveh, though dating—at least 
for the greater part—from the days of Assur- 
banipal, represents a considerably older literature ; 
for, as the king frequently informs us in the sub- 
scriptions of the tablets, the collection was formed 
by having copies made through his scribes from 
originals that existed in Babylonian archives. 
This statement carries with it the important 
corollary that Assurbanipal’s library represents 
the remains of a literature produced notin Assyria 
but in Babylonia; and, in confirmation of this, 
many tablets have been found in the course of 
excavations in mounds in Babylonia proper, which 
are either duplicates of those in the Nineveli 
collection, or supplement them. The character 
of the writing, apart from other evidence, on some 
of these Babylonian ‘originals’ would justify us 
in carrying the literary activity of the scribes of 
the south back to about two millenniums before 
the days of Assurbanipal, while the discovery } of 
extensive literary archives in connexion with the 
American excavations at Nippur, the tablets of 
which are all said to be earlier than the third 
millennium before our era, warrants an even earlier 
date for the beginnings of Babylonian literature. 

*See the bibliographical references attached to articles 
AssyRiA and Basyzonia in vol. i., to which must now be added 
(1) Rogers’ ZTistory of Babylonia and Assyria (New York and 
London, 1900), which contains (vol. i. pp. 1-253) the best detailed 
account of the excavations; (2) Hilprecht’s Aaplorations in 
Bible Lands (Phila. 1903), pp. 3-577, supplementing Rogers in 
some particulars, and containing a full though severely criticised 
account of the excavations at Nippur ; and (3) the Mitthcilungen 
der Deutschen Orient. Gesellschayt (1898 to date), furnishing 
regular reports of the German excavations in and around the 
city of Babylon, which are to be extended also to other mounds 
in Babylonia and Assyria. 

+ For an account of this library, see, e.g., Kaulen, Assyricn 
und Babylonien (5th ed., Freiburg, 1899, ch. vii.); Menant, 
La Bibliotheque du Palais de Ninive (Paris, 1880); and, above 
all, Bezold’s invaluable catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in 
the Kouyunjik Collection (London, 1889-99, 6 vols.). 

2 See Hilprecht’s Hxplorations in Bible Lands (Philadelphia 

| and Edinburgh, 1903), pp. 511-532. 
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Roughly speaking, all the more important literary 
productions in Assurbanipal’s library were in 
existence before the year 2000 B.c., while many 
are no doubt considerably older. 

In the south, where the religious literature grew 
up in connexion with the activity of the Baby- 
lonian temples, the latter formed the natural 
depositories for these collections, just as in the 
temples, as the courts of justice and as the centres 
of astronomical and medical science, the official 
legal archives and the extensive scientific col- 
lections were kept. It is characteristic of the 
general relationship of Assyria to Babylonian 
culture that the Assyrian monarch was not only 
obliged to import his literature from the south, 
but in doing so made the palace the depository for 
this foreign product instead of the temple. The 
zeal which animated him in sending his scribes to 
ransack the libraries of the south was neither 
literary nor religious, but due to a political and 
in part also to a personal ambition to emphasize, 
by a transfer thither of the culture of the south, 
the complete ascendency of Assyria as the dominant 
power, and as the legatee of the civilization that 
arose in Babylonia. Along with this civilization, 
the religion of the south was also carried to the 
north; and while, in so far as the pantheon is con- 
cerned, the Assyrians manifested a certain origin- 
ality, and while the northern scribes also made 
contributions to the religious literature, in all 
but minor details the views and doctrines em- 
bodied in these productions are identical with 
those developed in the theological and religious 
centres of the south. ‘Thus for all practical 
purposes the religion of Assyria may be regarded 
as identical with that of Babylonia. This identity 
extends to the cult, which naturally presented 
variations in each centre of both the south and the 
north, but which was everywhere based upon the 
same conceptions of the relationship between man 
and the higher Powers, and reflected the same 
general religious doctrines. 


ii. EARLY History OF BABYLONIA AND 
AssynriA.—As a preliminary to an understanding 
of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, it is 
essential to Lave clearly before us the general 
course taken by the history of these two countries. 

1. The striking feature in the earliest period to 
which we can trace it, is the frequent change in 
the position of the political centres. We sce the 
Euphrates Valley at this time divided into a vary- 
ing number of States or principalities, at rivalry 
with one another, now the one, now the other 
exercising a certain supremacy over the whole 
district, without, however, bringing it into real 
subjection ; while, on the other hand, for indefinite 
periods several of these States occupy an equal 
position of importance and prominence side by 
side, and even enter into compacts with one an- 
other. The various States centre each around 
a city, and the growth of the State is essenti- 
ally the extension of that city. The political 
importance thus given to the leading towns of 
ancient Babylonia is further enhanced by the 
religious significance which is in close union with 
their political advance ; for the deity presiding over 
a place shares, in accordance with the general 
view prevailing in antiquity, the fortunes of his 
subjects. The god, the place of his worship, and 
his worshippers, are in inseparable contact. 

This state of affairs can now be traced back, 


thanks chiefly to the results of the excavations at 


Telloh and Nippur, to about 3500 B.c., though it 
should be added that the chronology beyond 2500 
B.C. is still quite uncertain. Hence we can only 
deal in round numbers for the earlier periods, and 
indeed, according to some scholars, we are not 


justified in passing much beyond 3000 B.c. for 
the date of the earliest inscriptions as yet found.* 
In this earliest period known to us we find Eridu, 
Shirpurla (or Sirgulla), Ur, Gishban, Nippur, 
Erech, Larsa, and Isin (or Nisin) among the cities 
of southern Babylonia occupying a prominent 
position. In the northern portion, again, lay 
Kish, Cuthah, Agade, Sippar, and, youngest of 
all, Babylon. From the testimony of the in- 
scriptions no certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the relative age of these centres, for 
naturally the oldest written document presup- 
poses a long anterior political history as well as 
a history of civilization, during which period an 
important réle may have been played by cities 
that had disappeared from the horizon before 
monumental evidence begins; while others that 
appear to occupy an inferior position may have 
enjoyed a high degree of supremacy at a time for 
which no material is as yet at our disposal. 
Thus we have every reason to believe that a 
town Eridu, which lay on the Persian Gulf, must 
at one time have had control over a considerable 
section of southern Babylonia, since the cult of 
the patron deity of that place—the god Ea—sur- 
vives all the vicissitudes of political fortunes. 
Down to the latest period of the Babylonian re- 
ligion, Ea retains in the pantheon a place that is 
unique and almost inexplicable, except on the sup- 
position that the political importance of the place 
gave the god his impregnable position. Similarly, 
while there are other cities in the oldest period 
that appear to be politically more powerful than 
Nippur, the chief god of the latter yields to none 
in the honours accorded to him. He is not only 
invoked by the rulers of other centres, but becomes 
known as Bel, ‘the lord’ par excellence ; and, long 
after Nippur has passed into the background of 
Babylonian history, the old Bel retains his place 
as the second member in a triad that summed up 
for Babylonian theologians the quintessence of 
Divine control of the Universe in the largest sense. 
Unless totally different conditions prevailed in the 
period which is still beyond our ken, from those 
which characterize the relationship between poli- 
tical position and religious supremacy during the 
entire period for which we now have direct sources 
at our command, a political predominance of 
Nippur must likewise have preceded the fame 
and rank acquired by its patron deity. 

The precise order of supremacy exercised by the 
various political centres has not yet been deter- 
mined with that degree of certainty which would 
enable one to speak with perfect definiteness. It 
is still a matter of doubt whether the seat of the 
oldest Babylonian ruler at present known to us, 
En-shag-kush-anna, was Erech or Shirpurla, though 
the probabilities are in favour of the latter. The 
few brief inscriptions that we have from him were 
found at Nippur, and give expression to the king’s 
homage to En-lil or Bel, while his title ‘lord of 
Kengi’ points to control over a large district—per- 
haps the whole of southern Babylonia. ‘The most 
serious rival to Eu-shag-kush-anna was the ruler 
of Kish in northern Babylonia, and it would appear 
that not long after the days of En-shag-kush-anna 
Shirpurla enters upon a period of dependency upon 
Kish; its rnlers no longer call themselves kings, 
but patesis, i.e. ‘governors.’ With some inter- 
ruptions, during which the former conditions are 
for a time restored, this state of things continues 
until Kish is obliged to yield its supremacy in turn 
to other places, tirst to a centre Gishban, situated 
not far from Shirpnrla—one of whose rulers, Lugal- 
zageisi, calls hiniself ‘king of the world,’ and claims 
sovereignty from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 

* See Winckler in Helmolt’s History of the World (1903), vol. 
iii. pp. 8-10. 
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ranean. The glory of Gishban, however, appears 
to have been of short duration, and we next hear 
of the kings of Agade, to the north of Kish, extend- 
ing their rule far into the south, and including 
in their domain both Nippur and Shirpurla in 
the south. The most famous of these rulers of 
Agade were Sargon and his son Naram-Sin, the 
fame of whose exploits, involving military expedi- 
tions to the distant West, survived to a late period, 
and, becoming enveloped in myth, gave to Sargon 
more particularly a semi-legendary character. 

Of the oldest history of Erech we as yet know 
little. The names of a few of her rulers whose 
date falls about or before 3000 B.c. are known, 
and some of their exploits, which show that this 
centre succeeded in maintaining its independence, 
without, however, attaining, within the period 
for which material is available, to a position of 
supremacy, except possibly for a short time. On 
the other hand, the prominence belonging to the 
chief goddess of the place, Nana, who retains an 
independent position down to the latest Assyrian 
period (despite the general tendency in both 
Babylonia and Assyria to consolidate the various 
goddesses worshipped at different centres in one 
great goddess, who becomes known as Ishtar), is 
again an important testimony to the part that 
Erech as a centre must have played in the political 
life of southern Babylonia at an early period— 
et earlier even, as in the case of Eridu and 

ippur, than the date of our oldest sources. 

Much more satisfactory is our knowledge of 
another important centre of southern Babylonia, 
Ur, whose existence can also be traced back to 
about 3000 B.c. Its kings about this time 
secured control over Shirpurla, While the king- 
dom of Ur, with a frequent change of dynasties, 
maintains itself down to 6. 2600 B.c., it was 
obliged at times to yield in rank to other cities— 
at one period to Isin, probably to the north of 
Erech—some of whose rulers (c. 2700-2500 B.c.) 
claim control over Ur, Nippur, Eridu, and Erech, 
and later to a centre, Larsa, which, for a short 
time at least (6. 2300 B.C.), succeeds in bringing the 
kingdom of Ur under its immediate control. 

2, A new era of Babylonian history opens with 
the rise of a dynasty in the city of Babylon itself, 
of which until c. 2300 B.c. we hear nothing at all. 
Its position in the north is significant as pointing 
to the gradual shifting of the real centre of the 
entire Euphrates district in this direction. The 
sixth member of this dynasty, Hammurabi (6. 2250 
B.C.), succeeded in accomplishing the great task of 
uniting northern and southern Babylonia under 
one sovereignty, and it is only from his time 
onwards that we can properly speak of a Baby- 
lonian empire. True, efiorts were made from time 
to time by the southern districts—comprised under 
the term Chaldea—to secure their independence, 
and the New Babylonian empire, which represents 
the last, and in some respects the greatest, effort of 
the Euphrates Valley to rise to a position as a world- 
empire, was founded by Chaldzans ; but, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of the seventeen centuries following 
Hammurabi, Babylon maintains its position as the 
capital of the country, while the old centres, Eridu, 
Nippur, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippar, retain their im- 
portance as religious centres merely, or, as in the 
case of Shirpurla, Kish, Gishban, Agade, and Isin, 
disappear from the foreground of history entirely. 
We are able to distinguish a large number of 
dynasties ruling with Babylon as a centre from 
6, 2400 to 539 B.c. Not all of these, however, 
are of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the very first 
dynasty to which the position of Babylon as the 
permanent centre of the Euphrates Valley is due, 
represents a foreign invasion of the country from 


marks the triumph of a migratory movement from 
this direction that had probably been going on 
for some time before the dénouwement is reached 
under Hammurabi, c. 2250 B.c. The successors of 
Hammurabi maintain their supremacy till 6, 2100 
B.c., when they are forced to yield to invaders 
who appear to have come likewise from the south. 

3. About 400 years later, foreigners from the 
east, who call themselves Kassites, obtain posses- 
sion of the Babylonian throne, and maintain their 
supremacy for a period of 576 years (6, 1730 to 
ὃ. 1150 B.c.); and, although the Kassite rulers 
manifest particular devotion to Nippur and its 
deity, Babylon still remains the political centre 
and the seat of government. At last the Kassites 
are driven out, and native Babylonians, hailing, 
as it would seem, from the ancient centre of Isin, 
mount the throne. 

4. From this time onwards internal disturbances 
and the pressure from the north (where meanwhile 
a powerful kingdom had established itself, with 
its centre alternately at Ashur, Calah, and finally 
Nineveh) are the two factors that determine the 
changes that the south undergoes,in its rulers. 
About the middle of the 13th cent. the relation- 
ship with Assyria,—as this northern kingdom 
was called,—which had at first been on the whole 
of a peaceable character, became hostile, and it 
was soon apparent that the more vigorous northern 
kingdom seriously threatened the older culture of 
the south. The steady advance of the Assyrian 
power, despite periods of retrogression, goes pari 
passu with the decline of Babylonia, until at the 
close of the 12th cent. an Assyrian ruler, Tiglath- 
pileser I., reduces Babylonia for a time to the rank 
of an Assyrian vassal, though it is significant that 
southern Babylonia or Chaldza does not come 
under Assyrian sway. On the contrary, this latter 
district —divided once more into a number of 
States, loosely united to one another—maintains a 
large measure of independence, and at most is 
forced to pay tribute to Assyria during certain 
periods. On the whole, however, the political star 
of the south sinks behind the horizon, and only 
as the glory of Assyria herself is eclipsed by 
temporary discomfitures to her military ambitions 
or by internal dissensions, does Babylonia regain 
a portion of her former rank. If, despite this 
general condition of dependence upon the north, 
Babylonia at least enjoyed the privilege of having 
native rulers on-the throne—with some excep- 
tional periods, when it became a prey to invaders 
from the south or east, or when the Assyrian 
kings forced their choice (some favourite general, 
or their sons or brothers) upon the Babylonians, 
or in some cases themselves assumed the reins of 
rovernment,—this was due, in the first instance, to 
the intellectual and commercial superiority of the 
south, which could not be set aside by mere force 
of arms; and, secondly, to the respect inspired by 
the religious sanctuaries of the south, to which the 
Assyrians were as fervently attached as the Baby- 
lonians, if for no other reason than because of the 
disasters that they dreaded in case of any offence 
offered to the great gods of the south,—whose 
position had in the course of millenniums become 
independent of the political kaleidoscope. 

5. The union of the Babylonian States had defi- 
nitely secured for the patron deity of the city of 
Babylon —the god Marduk—his position as the head 
of the pantheon ; and, though attempts were made 
at times to set Marduk aside in favour of some other 
god,—Nebo, the god of Borsippa (opposite Babylon), 
or the old Bel of Nippur, or Shamash, the sun-god 
of Sippar,—they did not succeed in doing more than 
temporarily eclipsing the glory of Marduk, who 
on the whole maintained his position down to the 


the interior or the western coast of Arabia, and ! fall of the New Babylonian empire. It is signifi- 
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cant that, when Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph 
in the autumn of B.C. 539, the first act of the 
conqueror was to pay his devotion to Marduk, as 
whose deputy he claims to act. This commanding 
position of Marduk in the pantheon is the most 
notable feature, from the religious point of view, 
of the period following upon Hammurabi. It 
opens a new era in the religious history of Baby- 
lonia, and forms a convenient dividing line between 
the oldest and the second period in this history. 
That it was brought about through a political 
act, is an illustration of the close relationship 
in Babylonia and Assyria between political and 
religious conditions, upon which we have dwelt. 
With Marduk as the head of the pantheon, it was 
necessary to regulate the position of the other 
gods of the great religious centres towards him. 
The older attempts of the theologians to systema- 
tize the pantheon had to be re-shaped in accordance 
with the state of affairs created by the acknow- 
ledgment of Babylon as the centre of government 
for the entire Euphrates Valley. The old myths 
and legends, which even before Hammurabi’s days 
had been reduced to writing, were re-shaped so as 
to aecord to Marduk the glory and rank due to 
him. Older gods, of whom stories were related, 
had to make way for Marduk, and this was done 
even at the risk of interfering with the original 
meaning of the myths. 

The subsequent degradation of Babylonia to a 
position of greater or lesser dependence upon 
Assyria did not affect the position of Marduk, or 
the theological system based upon it. The kings 
of Assyria, when they came to Babylon, paid their 
homage to Marduk; they made no effort to put 
their chief deity—Ashur—in Marduk’s place, and 
at most ventured to place the former by the side 
of the latter in their invocations; and, when the 
New Babylonian empire was founded by Chaldeans, 
the rulers, though the two most important repre- 
sentatives of them bore names compounded with 
the god Nebo (Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar), vied 
with their predecessors in manifestations of devo- 
tion to the great Marduk. The new city of Babylon 
reared by them was essentially Marduk’s metropolis. 

6. Turning to the north, we encounter the same 
close bearing of the political development upon 
the cult. The rulers of Assyria, the earliest of 
whom known to us may be placed c. 1800 B.C., set 
out as patesis or ‘ governors’ of the city of Ashur, 
situated on the Tigris; and it is the god of this 
place—likewise known as Ashur—who advances in 
rank with the progress of Assyrian arms. But, 
while Marduk remains attached to the place where 
his cult originated, Ashur follows the shifting 
of the capital of Assyria; and, whether the seat 
of government is at Calah or at Nineveh, it is 
Ashur who continues in the new capital his abode, 
as well as his guidance of the kings and of their 
armies. Parallel, therefore, to the supremacy of 
Marduk in the south, we have Ashur standing at 
the head of the pantheon in the north, from the 
earliest period to which Assyrian listory can be 
traced back* down to the fall of Nineveh in 606 
B.C. ; and just as in the south the position of the 
other gods is regulated with reference to Marduk, 
so in the north the priests of Ashur engage in 
a work of systematization which results in estab- 
lishing a court of deities grouped around Ashur 
as their king and leader. . 


ili, RELATION OF THE CULTURE AND RELIGION 
OF ASSYRIA TO THOSE OF BABYLONIA. — It will 
* The existence of a city and district, A-usa7, identical with 
Ashur, which represents a later designation of the god as well 
as of the city and of the district, can now be traced back to 
the days of Hammurabi. See Scheil, ‘Code de Hammourabi,’ 


col. iv. 65-64 (Délégation en Perse, Mémoires, iv. [Textes | 
biamites-Sémitiques, ii.)). 
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have become -clear from the above sketch, that, 
corresponding to the greater age of Babylonia as 
compared with Assyria, it was in the south that 
culture was first developed, and fron the south 
was carried to the north. As a matter of fact, 
despite some contributions to architecture, art, 
science, and literature made by the Assyrians, 
the civilization of Assyria is a direct importation 
from Babylonia, and continues to bear the impress 
of its southern origin. The temples and palaces 
of Assyria were modelled upon those in Babylonia, 
with tha anportant exception, however, that stone 
was far more liberally employed as a building 
material in place of clay—which remained the 
standard material in the south. In sculptural 
decorations and in statues, more originality was 
displayed by the Assyrians than in their building 
constructions, and, as a great military power, it was 
natural that Assyria should likewise have developed 
her own methods of attack and defence; but, in all 
that pertains to the cult and to general relicions 
doctrines, the originality of the Assyrians mani- 
fests itself only in the adaptation to their own con- 
ditions, of the modes of worship, of the ritual, and 
of the theology that were the outcome of the activity 
of a long series of generations of priests serving in 
the temples of the great religious centres of the 
south. When Assurbanipal, probably in imita- 
tion of an earlier example, resolved to collect a 
library in his palace, he was obliged to send his 
scribes to the temples of the south, in the archives 
of which the literary productions of the past—epics, 
myths, legends, collections of omens, rituals and 
magical incantations, hymns and prayers, as well 
as medical and astronomical compilations — were 
kept; and it does not appear that either his scribes 
or those of earlier days added much to this literary 
legacy, though, naturally, the Assyrian temples had 
their own rituals, prayers, and oracles specially 
adapted to Assyrian political and social conditions. 
The relationship between the religion of Baby- 
lonia and that of Assyria thus resolves itself into 
an adoption of doctrines, cult, and rites of the 
south by the north, with such modifications as were 
called for by the different conditions prevailing in 
the north, and which led, in the case of the pan- 
theon, to the assignment to Ashur of the place and 
rank occupied in the south by Marduk after the 
union of the States of the Euphrates Valley in the 
days of Hammurabi. We might also express this 
relationship in terms of a general extension north- 
ward of the religion of Babylonia, as a part of the 
culture that originated in the Euphrates Valley. 


lv. ORIGIN OF BABYLONIAN CULTURE.—A ques- 
tion that suggests itself at this point, and which 
must be considered before we advance to a con- 
sideration of some of the details of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, involves the problem as to 
the origin of Babylonian culture. At the earliest, 
period to which we can now trace back Babylonian 
history we already find this culture in an advanced 
state, and it is safe to assume that its beginnings 
must be placed as early at least as 4000 B.c.— 
and it may turn out to be even considerably 
older. Scholarship is still divided on the question 
whether the culture is of Semitic or non-Semitic 
origin. The majority of scholars hold that the 
earliest settlers in the Valley were non-Semites, to 
whom the beginnings of the culture, including the 
invention and development of the earliest script 
—an essentially hieroglyphic system— are to be 
attributed. To this people the name Sumerian (or 
Sumero-Akkadian) is given, and it is held that the 
Semites—the Babylonians in the later sense—upon 
entering the land from the south, adopted this 
culture, developed it still further, and adapted the 
script to the expression of ideas in their own Semitic 
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tongue. This view, however, is opposed by a 
small but powerful minority, led by the distin- 
guished Prof. Joseph Halévy of Paris, which con- 
tends for the Semitic origin of the entire Baby- 
lonian culture, including, therefore, the script. 
The controversy which has raged for many years 
cannot be regarded as definitely settled,* nor is it 
likely to be until ethnology is in a position to 
reinforce or to controvert the arguments drawn 
by either side from the evidence of language and 
archeology. Meanwhile, it may be said that 
while, on the one hand, it seems tolerably certain 
that the Euphrates Valley, admirably adapted as 
a meeting-ground for races of various origin, actu- 
ally contained in early times a population of a 
mixed character; on the other hand, it is no less 
clear that the traits of the culture, including the 
religion, are essentially the same in the latest 
days as in the earliest of which we have cogni- 
zance. ‘The gods in the earliest texts are the same 
as those found in the latest; nor do the methods of 
invoking them, or the conceptions formed of them, 
undergo any other changes than those due tonatural 
development. Nowhere is there a violent break 
with the past, but only, and at the most, a gradual 
transition. If, therefore, the later culture is to be 
regarded as Semitic,—and on this point there is 
general agreement,—there is no substantial reason 
for denying this predicate to the earliest. Such a 
consideration naturally does not solve the question 
of origins, for it may properly be argued that the 
non-Semitic stratum was so thoroughly absorbed 
by the Semites at the period to which our material 
for the study of Babylonia belongs, as to obscure 
the original features. With this admission, those 
who occupy an intermediate position between the 
opposing camps are for the present content, since 
it justifies the contention that the Babylonian 
culture, so far as known to us, is of one cast, and 
that therefore, in a treatment of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria it is neither necessary nor 
justifiable to separate Semitic from supposedly 
non-Semitic features. If, therefore, there is a non- 
Semitic stratum to the culture which we encounter 
in the earliest period of Babylonian history, it 
belongs to a period which is, for the present at 
least, beyond our historical ken, and as little 
affects our views as to the general Semitic char- 
acter of the Babylono-Assyrian religion in its 
earliest and latest manifestations, as the probably 
non-Grecian elements existing in Greek culture 
affect the essential unity of what we have been 
taught to regard as Greek religion. 

Moreover, the possibility of a non - Semitic 
stratum to Babylonian culture must not be con- 
fused with the question as to the existence of 
traces of a Sumerian language in the Babylonian 
script and literature. Granting the existence of 
such a language as Sumerian, the position to which 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory are led in 
order to account for the continued use of the 
‘Sumerian’ method of writing thousands of years 
after a far more suitable one had been evolved by 
the Semitic or Semitized Babylonians, justifies an 
attitude of reserve towards the far-reaching con- 
clusions that have been drawn from the supposed 
non-Semitic origin of the script employed by the 
jabylonians ; and the fact that these conclusions 
are brouglit forward in a spirit of consistency, 
derived by logical processes from a certain starting- 
point, only accentuates the difieulty of accepting 
the correctness of that starting-point. Besides, 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory have not 
yet fulfilled the obligation which obviously rests 


* It will be sufficient to refer for details of this controversy to 
Weissbach’s monograph, Die Sumerische Frage (Leipzig, 1898), 
admirable as a summary, but which leaves the question pretty 
much where it was, 


upon them of defining the character of the Sumerian 
language in a manner acceptable to philologists, 
and of indicating its position in the group of 
languages to which it belongs.* 

Under these circumstances, the attitude of re- 
serve is still further justified on the part of those 
who are content to wait for ‘more light’ before 
committing themselves to a position which involves 
such far-reaching consequences as the acceptance 
of the Sumerian theory im its present form carries 
with it. Without, therefore, encroaching upon 
doubtful territory, we are entitled in the treatment 
of our theme to assume a continued development 
of a religion which is to be regarded in its earliest 
form as Semitic, provided it be admitted that in 
its latest form it may be given this title. 


The sketch furnished at the outset of this article 
as to the general development of the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion, so far as the relationship be- 
tween religion and the political history of the 
two countries is concerned, suggests a threefold 
division in the History of the Religion: the first 
extending from the earliest period known to us 
(c. 3500 B.c.) to the union of the Babylonian 
States under Hammurabi (6. 2250 B.C.); the second 
embracing the period down to the rise of the New 
Babylonian or Chaldzan empire under Nabopolas- 
sar (625 B.c.); the third covering the short exist- 
ence of this empire down to the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 539 B.c. The Assyrian religion, in so 
far as it entails a separate treatment, falls within 
the second period, although it extends into the 
third—from ¢. 1800 B.¢c. down to the fall of Nineveh, 
606 B.c. A sharp separation is marked only 
between the first and second divisions, though the 
third division likewise shows traits of a special 
character.—The further division of the general 
subject into (α) the Pantheon, (Ὁ) the Religious 
Literature, and (c) the Cultus, results from the char- 
acter of the material at our disposal for the study 
of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, which consists 
chiefly, as already intimated, of (1) the numerous 
historical and votive inscriptions of the rulers ; 
(2) the extensive literary productions of Babylonia 
(as preserved chiefly in the copies of the royal 
library unearthed at Nineveh +); and (3) in the 
archeological results—still rather meagre—of the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian sanctu- 
aries. 


v. THE BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON.—Tlie 
religion of Babylonia in the earliest form known 
to us may be defined as a combination of local 
cults with animistic conceptions of the powers of 
nature, with which man was either brought into 
immediate contact, or which affected his alms and 
his welfare. Eacli centre had its special patron 
deity, and this deity—in most cases conceived as 
masculine—was brought into association with some 
natural phenomenon. The two powers most com- 
monly chosen were the sun and the moon, and by 
tlie side of these we find streams and stones per- 


* The view formerly held, that the Sumerian belongs to the 
Ural-Altaic group, has been emphatically set aside by Prof. Ὁ. 
Donner—an eminent authority on this group—in an appendix to 
Haupt’s monograph, Die Akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1881). It 
should also be stated that, since the appearance of Haupt’s 
monograph, little has been done towards elucidating the char- 
acter of the so-called Sumerian (or Sumero-Akkadian) speech. 
See Winckler’s remarkable confession: ‘ All attempts to establish 
an affinity with any language of the ancient world, even with 
the various languages of the neighbouring nations or of those 
still living, must be abandoned’ (in Helmolt’s History of the 
World (1903), vol. iii. p. 6). ; 

+ The recent discovery by J. H. Haynes of an extensive 
literary archive at Nippur, justifies the hope that at no distant 
day we may be able to study the religious literature to a large 
extent from ‘originals’ instead of from the copies prepared by 
the scribes of Assurbanipal. See Hilprecht’s account of the 


Nippur library in Haplorations in Bible Lands in the Nine- 
' teenth Century, pp. 609-532. 
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sonified as gods. The independence of the States 
and, in still earlier days, no doubt, of the towns 
of the Euphrates Valley, is sufficient to account 
for the fact that there should thus arise a con- 
siderable number of sun- and moon-deities, and it 
was only as a result of political development that 
in time a sun-god worshipped in the most im- 
ortant centre came to be the sun-god par exeel- 
ence, and, in the theological system, was regarded 
as having absorbed the attributes and prerogatives 
of his former associates or rivals. This process 
of concentration was not necessarily carried out 
with consistency; and when, as happened, two 
centres acquired equal significance and sanctity, 
the worship of the sun-god or of the moon-god was 
maintained in both, or a compromise was effected 
by distinguishing between the varying action of 
the sun at the different seasons of the year or in the 
division of tle day, so that, in the developed theo- 
logical system, we have one sun-deity particularly 
singled out as the sun of spring or of morning, 
and another as the midsummer or noonday sun. 
The former, as the conqueror of the winter storms, 
would be pictured as a beneficent element, a 
youthful hero displaying his strength; the latter, 
as bringing discomfort, drought, and disease, 
would be invested with violence and destructive 
force—a grim warrior in the thick of battle. 

Such a division of functions, effected as a comi- 
promise between rival sun-deities, was the work of 
the priests and theologians rather than a popular 
process, and the example adduced will suttice for 
the present to illustrate the importance of what 
may be called the theoretical factor in the develop- 
ment of the Babylonian religion. One of the main 
problems involved in considering the functions and 
traits of any particular deity is thus to distin- 
gcuish between original elements and such as have 
been imposed upon him (or her) by the attempts 
at systematization that begin at an early period, 
and that lead to the rise of various schools of theo- 
logical thought, of which traces are revealed in a 
careful study of the religious literature. At times, 
naturally, it is not an easy task to differentiate 
the popular conceptions connected with a deity 
from those unfolded in the schools. So, when two 
gods are viewed ag father and son—like Ea and 
Marduk—or as father and daugliter—like Sin (the 
moon-god) and Ishtar—or as master and servant 
—like Shamash (the sun-god) and Ishum, or 
Marduk and Nusku (the fire-god)—the process in- 
volved is not the same in all. Such relationships, 
likewise, are expressive of compromises effected 
between rival deities ; but in some instances, as in 
the case of Ea and Marduk, popular thought is 
involved in specifying the relationship between 
the two as that of father and son. In general, 
however, the traces of relationship between various 
gods indicate the absorption in some way or an- 
other by one god of the attributes of his former 
rivals, and may be regarded as the work of the 
schools in their endeavour to weave the manifold 
threads of the pantheon into a single pattern. 
While, therefore, in the development of the pan- 
theon there may be noted a general tendency to 
reduce the number of deities by the recognition 
of those only who had acquired a relatively superior 
position, and which had its outcome in the Assyrian 
pantheon in fixing the number of really active 
deities at about eleven, the numerous local deities, 
ranging to hundreds, do not entirely disappear. 
They survive in invocations and incantations, the 
eflicacy of which is supposed to be increased by the 
number of deities invoked: and also in proper 
names — particularly in Babylonia— where con- 


servative influences, emanating from the popular | 


phases of the religion, have freer play. 
Turning by way of illustration to the historical 
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and votive inscriptions of the oldest period, one 
cannot help being impressed by the circumstance 
that, while the number of deities that may be re- 
garded as belonging to the really active pantheon 
is not extraordinarily large—between twenty and 
thirty,—if we add to these the deities paraded by 
rulers on occasions when they wish to emphasize 
the extent of their sway, or when they desire to 
assure themselves of the protection and favour of 
as large a number of Divine forces as possible, 
the number is more than doubled. If, again, we 
take into account deities entering as elements into 
proper names occurring in inscriptions belonging 
to this period, the list reaches close to one hundred. 
So in a text dating from the days of Manishtusu, 
a king of Kish, who appears to be as early as any 
ruler of southern Babylonia as yet known to us,* 
we encounter about fifty names of deities which 
enter as elements into the four hundred and more 
names of individuals enumerated. Comparing this 
list with the deities introduced into the historical 
and votive inscriptions, it will be found that, while 
the five or six most prominent gods of the period 
are represented,—notably Sin, Ka, Ishtar, En-lil, 
or Bel,—by far the larger majority are such as are 
not found in these inscriptions at all. This may 
be due in part to the still limited historical materia] 
that we possess for this earliest period ; and it is 
also true that a number of the gods in this text of 
Manishtusu, which was found at Susa, are foreign 
deities—notably such as were worshipped in Elam. 
But, making due allowance for the possible increase 
of the active Babylonian pantheon of the oldest 
period by further discoveries, it is still safe to 
assume that most of the gods that appear as 
elements of proper names in the text in question 
belong to a difierent category, and will not, with 
some oo exceptions, be encountered in his- 
torical inseriptions proper. It seems certain that 
the deities whom we thus cncounter in proper 
names are the old local gods, who naturally survive 
in the designations of individuals hailing from 
places where their cult was carried on; and it is 
equally natural that the rulers in their inscriptions 
should ignore all these local deities, except such 
as had acquired a superior rank, rendering them 
wortlry to be invoked by a powerful chief. 

If we now turn to the incantation texts, of which 
several series are known, we encounter the same 
preponderance in tlie number of deities invoked, 
over those that play a part in the active pantheon, 
as revealed by the historical inseriptions of any 
period. To be sure, our copies of these incanta- 
tion serics are very late; but it is quite safe to 
assume, as already pointed out, that the originals 
beloug to the second millennium before our era, if 
not to the third; and the circumstance that many 
of the deities enumerated are to be found in proper 
names of the earliest period, is an evidence of the 
antiquity of the substantial elements of the texts 
themselves. In the ‘Shurpu’ series, as published 
by Prof. Zimmern, about 150 deities are introduced, 
as compared with 20 or 30 in historical texts of 
the first period; and not only are a number of 
these identical with those occurring in proper 
names of Manishtusu’s obelisk, but, what is more, 
even the foreign gods in this text have also found 
their place in the incantations. ‘These incantation 
rituals continue in use during the Assyrian period, 
when 11 great gods constitute practically the entire 
pantheon, and this makes the contrast to the 
conditions revealed by these rituals all the more 
striking. The explanation is again to be sought 
in the distinction between purely local cults and 


*See the evidence on the basis of which Scheil (Textes 
Elamites-Sémitiques, i. p. 2) places this ruler before 4500 R.c.— 
a date which scholars like Winckler would now reduce hy about 

' one thousand years, 
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the gods who, in consequence of political and other 
factors, rise to a superior position. The conser- 
vatism attaching to religious texts, added to the 
natural desire in the case of incantations to appeal 
to as large a number of gods as possible, in the 
hope that one or the other will grant the desired 
help or relief, leads to the retention of the old loeal 
deities; and this is done without reference to the 
selective process that has led to singling out a 
small number only of these deities as powers of 
first-rate importance. 

In proper names, accordingly, and in incantation 
rituals, there are revealed to us some of the popular 
phases of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, and, as 
elsewhere, these phases stand in a certain contrast 
to the attempts at systematization of the pantheon 
which are naturally the work of the priests and 
of the theologians. We are thus prepared, in the 
historical and votive inscriptions of the earliest 
period and of the succeeding ones, to distinguish, 
on the one hand, deities of merely local significance, 
and those added from the desire to parade a long list 
of protecting powers; and, on the other hand, the 
really active pantheon, produced by a process of 
selection due in part to the natural prominence 
acquired by certain gods and by certain sanctuaries 
over others, and in part due to the attempts at 
systematization of the pantheon, begun by thie 
priests in their capacity as theologians at an early 
period, and continued as political and social cir- 
cumstances demanded. 

In time this systematization reacts on the popular 
beliefs, and modifies them considerably ; but, forall 
that, the popular religion always lags more or less 
behind the ‘ official’ form as revealed in the scien- 
tific literature, such as the astronomical and astro- 
logical texts, and in the official inseriptions of the 
rulers, which were naturally produced under the 
prevailing theological influences. It would be 
idle to discuss to which of these two phases of the 
religion the preference is to be given. Both must 
be studied if we would penetrate to the core of 
the religion, and in the case of the pantheon it is 
obvious that due consideration of its systematiza- 
tion by the priests must be our guide in an en- 
deavour to obtain a clear view of its extent and of 
its general character, 

(A) TUE CHIEF DEITIES. —1. Anu, Bel, and 
Ea.— Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
theological system devised by the priests is the 
doctrine which places at the head of the pantheon 
a triad consisting of the god of heaven, the god 
of earth and of the atmosphere above the earth, 
and a god of the watery element. These three 
gods, corresponding to the three divisions of the 
Universe, thus cover the sum and substance of 
Divine government; and it is hardly necessary 
to advance further arguments for the view that 
such a triad does not represent a popular belief, 
but is the outcome of theological speculation. 
Of the three gods,—Anu representing heaven, Bel 
the earth, and Ea the water,—Bel and Ea we know 
were originally deities of a local character, whose 
worship was centred in a well-defined locality. 
Bel, written ideographically Hn-lil, was the chief 
god of Nippur in northern Babylonia, and the 

rominence at one time of Nippur is illustrated 

y the title Bel, t.e. ‘lord,’ which became the 
common designation of En-lil. Ea belongs to the 
extreme south of Babylonia, whose worship was 
originally centred in Eridu, an exceedingly old 
settlement that at one time lay at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf. The name ‘ En-lil’ merely de- 
seribes the god as a powerful demon; but from 
other sources we know that he was conceived also 
as an atmospherie deity, who manifested himself 
in storms and other violent disturbances of nature, 
Ea, on the other hand, was a water spirit ; and one | 


can readily understand how the character of the 
large body of water—the Persian Gulf, which was 
sacred to him, and which led directly to the shore- 
less ocean—should have led to making Ea the 
symbol of the watery element in general. As for 
Anu, while we find even as late as the 12th cent. 
B.C. that his cult was specifically associated with 
a definite centre,* the process which resulted 
in making him the personification of heaven in 
general, appears to have been a purely scholastic 
one, and independent of any traits that may 
originally have been ascribed to him. His wor- 
ship in the south was never carried on at any of 
the large political or religious centres, and, what- 
ever local associations he may have had, dis- 
appeared as early at least as the 4th millennium 
before our era, when we already find Anu gener- 
ally written without the usual sign before deities, 
and designated simply as the ‘heavenly’ or ‘ex- 
alted’ one.t One is inclined, in view of this great 
antiquity of the symbolization of Anu, to regard 
the name, together with the conceptions associated 
with it, as due to scholastic speculation, aud to 
suppose that the association of a god Anu with 
any particular locality is of later origin, due to 
the reaction of theoretical speculation in practical 
forms of belief. 

However this may be, the parcelling out of 
Divine manifestations among a triad representing 
heaven, earth, and water, belongs distinctly to a 
theological system—is part and parcel of a lVeltan- 
schauung which could have arisen only in the 
schools, and which from the schools may have 
made its way tothe people. The important feature 
of the triad is the symbolization underlying it: 
the choice of Bel and Ea to symbolize earth and 
water is secondary, as is the choice of Anu to 
symbolize heaven, whatever the origin of the 
name may have been. The Bel of the triad has 
in reality nothing but the name in common with 
the chief god of Nippur, and, similarly, when Ea 
of the triad was invoked there could have been 
only a remote association in the minds of the 
Babylonians with the water deity of Eridu. Still, 
such is the force of old conceptions that even the 
theologians could not entirely keep the double 
character thus resulting for Bel and Ea apart, and, 
accordingly, in the earliest occurrence of the triad 
dating from the days of Gudea (6. 3000 B.C.) we 
have Nin-kharsag, the consort of Bel or En-lil, 
inserted between the latter and Ea. Nin-kharsag ὃ 
is a title of Belit as the wife of the chief god of 
Nippur, and the insertion of the name in con- 
nexion with the triad shows that the Babylonian 
scribes could not free themselves from the associa- 
tion of Bel with his original home at Nippur. In 
later periods this is rarely done, and it is interesting 
to compare the arrangement of the triad in Gudea’s 
inscription with the one on a boundary stone from 
the 110} cent., where the goddess corresponding 
to the old Nin-kharsag, Belit, appears as Nin- 
makh, ‘the great lady ’—dissociated from the Belit 
of Nippur—and assigned a place behind Ea. Be- 
tween these two dates we have the inscription of 
Agumkakrime (6. 1650 B.c.), in which we find at 
the beginning the usual order Anu, Bel, Ea, 
whereas towards the close there is associated with 
eacli one of the three a consort, thus furnishing 
the series Anu and Antum, Bel and Belit, Ea and 
Damkina. Of these consorts, Belit and Damkina 
represent the wives of the Bel of Nippur and Ea 


* Dér—in southern Babylonia, Rawl. v.55, 60]. 1. 14. 

+ An='heaven’ + the phonetic complement na. This is the 
usual form; but various others occur, 6.4. dn with the deter- 
minative for ‘god,’ and the phonetic writings An-nu-wm with 
and without the determinative for ‘god.’ See Radau, Creation 

tory of Genesis, 17, note 2. 

t Inscription B, col. vill, 45-48. 

§ Signifying ‘lady of the mountain," 
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of Eridu respectively, whereas Antum is an arti- 
ficial figure introduced into the pantheon under 
the influence of the doctrine which assigned to 
every male god a female companion. One must 
therefore pass down to a comparatively late period, 
before, in the invocation of the triad, all traces of 
the old association of Bel and Ea with local cults 
disappear, and in a certain sense the process was 
never entirely and consistently completed. 

The assigning of the local deity of Nippur to a 
position in the triad served to maintain his cult 
long after Nippur had lost its political supremacy. 
His temple at Nippur, known as #-kur, ‘the 
mountain house,’ became a place of pilgrimage to 
which worshippers came from all sides. In a 
measure this was the case with the sanctuaries 
in all or in most of the places that once formed 
political centres, but there were certain features 
connected with the Bel cult of Nippur that lent to 
it an air of uniqueness. Invoked in one of the 
earliest inscriptions known to us, that of En-shag- 
kush-annu* (6. 3500 B.c.), En-lil, at this time 
already designated as ‘king of the lands,’ main- 
tains his position as the head of the pantheon even 
in the case of a ruler like Lugalzaggisi, king of 
Erech (c. 3500 B.C.), whose capital is not at Nippur.t 
We do not encounter the triad at this early period, 
and it is all the more significant therefore to find 
the god of Nippur occupying a position which is 
not affected by the political status of the centre in 
which he was worshipped. Such a condition is an 
important step on the road towards the differentia- 
tion between the local storm-god and his symboli- 
zation as one of the three elements of the universe.t 
Even in those inscriptions of the first period of 
Babylonian history in which En-lil does not eccupy 
the first place, as for example in the list found 
in an inscription of E-anna-tum,t and in one of 
Gudea,§ his supremacy is still implied, for the 
preference given in these inscriptions to a god Nin- 
girsu, who is mentioned before En-lil, is simply 
due to the fact that the inscriptions in question 
are dedicated to Nin-girsu as the chief deity of the 
centre to which the rulers in question belong. 
Similarly, the rulers of other centres, like Agade, 
Ur, and Kish, present offerings and pay devotion 
to the Bel of Nippur; and it is not until the union 
of the Euphrates States under a dynasty which 
established its capital in the city of Babylon 
(c. 2300 B.C.) that we encounter an attempt to de- 
throne En-lil from his pre-eminent position, in 
favour of the chief deity of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk. The political union naturally brought 
in its wake the assignment of Marduk to a position 
at the head of the panthcon, and {1118 was emplhia- 
sized by transferring to Marduk the title Bel or 
‘lord,’ and the old legends and traditions were like- 
wise transformed under the influence of the priests 
of Babylon with a view of securing for the ‘ Bel’ 
of Babylon the functions and deeds that properly 
belong to the ‘Bel’ of Nippur. The attempt, how- 
ever, was not altogether successful, and, when in 
the 18th cent. B.c. the control of Babylonia passed 
into the hands of a people coming from Elam to 
the east, and known as the Kassites, the cult of 
Bel of Nippur enjoyed a renaissance. 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Kassites made a deliberate effort to reinstate En-lil 
as the head of the pantheon. Tor five centuries the 

* Hilprecht, Old Babyl. Inser. i. 2, Nos. 90, 91. 

+ Hilprecht, ἐδ. No. 87, col. 1.1. 

1 Gudea, galet A, col. 1. 6. 

§ Inscription D, col. i. 3. 

ll See the votive inscriptions of Kassite kings published by 
Hilprecht (Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i., Nos. 28-82), which 
with few exceptions are dedicated to En-lil or his consort Nin-lil 
or Belit. In the ‘boundary’ inscriptions dating from this period 
(see Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, iv. pp. 56-63), it is also sig- 
nificant that Marduk is mentioned after Shamash, and even the 
god Adad in one instance is given the preference over him, 
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Kassites held sway ; and, though at the end of this 
period the reaction begins, in the list of gods found 
in inscriptions of this period Marduk receives his 
place immediately behind the triad,* though not 
invariably so.t 

The rise of a serious rival to Babylonia in the 
north, where shortly after the end of Kassite rule 
in the south the Assyrians acquired sufficient 
strength to threaten the independence of Baby- 
lonia, again leads to a shifting in the ranks of 
the gods. In the presence of a common foe, the 
union between the States in the south becomes 
closer, and this condition finds expression in a 
more loyal attachment to the patron deity of 
Babylon — Marduk, —who in virtue of this fact 
henceforward holds undisturbed sway as the head 
of the pantheon. No more attempts are made to 
shake his position by playing off other gods against 
him. His supremacy becomes so secure that it is 
not endangered by the devotion shown by the 
rulers of Babylonia to the cults of other gods, 
either in Babylon itself or in any one of the 
religious centres of the south. ‘The temple of 
Bel of Nippur continued to be a goal of pilgrimage 
down to the latest days of the Babylonian empire, 
and the series of sacred edifices there were an 
object of care to Assyrian kings as well as to 
Babylonian rulers; but the reverence paid to Bel 
was merely that due to the local deity, who had, 
in consequence of the earlier phases of the de- 
velopment of the Babylonian religion, acquired a 
ereater prominence than the other gods. At the 
same time, the position of Bel in the triad served 
as a factor in maintaining this reverence, and 
formed in a measure tle justification for it, in the 
minds of those who had separated their conception 
of Bel almost entirely from his originally local 
limitations, 

We know as yet too little of the earliest history 
of Eridu—the original seat of the Ea cult—to 
determine the course of development that led to 
Ea’s being singled out from among other water 
gods that were worshipped in early days, to 
become the general symbol of the watery element 
in the distribution of the Universe among three 
chief deities or power. Analogy might suggest 
that Eridu,+ at the time that it still lay directly 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, was once an im- 
portant political centre like Nippur, and that its 
patron deity: rose into prominence in connexion 
with the political fortunes of the place. There is, 
however, no evidence to justify the claim that 
Eridu ever occupied such a position ; and, since 
our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia 
now goes back to a remote period, we ought at 
least to have encountered: some traces of a once 
dominating State in the Euphrates Valley with 
Kridu as a centre. Such notices as we have in the 
old Babylonian inscriptions almost all point to the 
religious § but not to the political significance of 
the place, and illustrate the devotion of the rulers 
to En-ki or Ea, who is called the king of Eridu. | 
In the religious literature, likewise, Eridu appears 
chiefly as a religious centre, though, culture and 
religious prominence proceeding hand in hand in 
ancient Babylonia, Eridu was no doubt one of the 
oldest of the cities of the south. To a late day the 


*So in the inscription of the days of Marduknadinakhe 
(c. 1100), Rawlinson, iti. 43, col. iii. 31. 

ft é.g. Rawlinson, 111. 41, col. ii. 25, Marduk oceupies the fourth 
place after the triad, being preceded by Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar, 

Τ Now represented by the mound A bu-Shahrein, situated at 
some distance from the mouth of the Euphrates. 

ὃ Bur-Sin of the Isin dynasty, ¢.g. (6. 2500 B.c,), refers to the 
oracle-tree at Eridu (Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 
i. 1, No. 19, 5), and among the titles of Ur-Ninib of the same 


‘dynasty we find one which designates him (ib. No. 18, 6-7) as 


‘fulfilling the commands of Eridu.’ 
| Inscription of Entemena (Thureau-Dangin 
d’ Assyriologie, ti. p. 148, col, iv, 5-7). 
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tradition survived which attributed the beginnings 
of culture to the instruction furnished to mankind 
by the water deity * who personified the Persian 
Gulf ; and since, as a matter of fact, the course of 
civilization in the Euphrates Valley is from south 
to north, we may conclude that the prominence 
in culture as well as the antiquity of Eridu were 
the factors which led to the sanctity of the place, 
and, along with this sanctity, to the prominent posi- 
tion attained by the chief god of the place, so that 
his worship spread far beyond its original confines. 

There is no god who in certain portions of the 
religious literature of Babylonia—notably in the 
numerous incantation texts—plays a greater réle 
than Ea. He is apt to be appealed to, first of all ; 
and, wliere other deities fail, Ea by his superior 
wisdom, which is his most characteristic feature, 
is certain to succeed in discovering the cause of the 
disease that troubles a man, and in effecting a cure. 
He is essentially the god of mankind, who loves 
the children of men, who originally taught them 
wisdom, and who, according to at least one cosmo- 
logical system current in Babylonia, was the 
creator of mankind. This prominence of Ea in 
portions of the religious literature suggests, in- 
deed, that the compositions themselves originated 
at Eridu; and there is distinct evidence for this in 
the transformation which many of the incantation 
texts clearly underwent in order to adapt them to 
the standards of the priesthood of Babylon, which 
was naturally jealous of anything that seemed to 
affect the pre-eminence of Marduk. Just as the 
titles and attributes as well as the prerogatives of 
the old Bel of Nippur were transferred to Marduk, 
so the latter also assumed the réle of Ea; but he 
is represented as doing this with the full consent 
of Ea, who became in the theological system of 
the Babylonian priesthood the father of Marduk, 

roud of the achievements of his son, and rejoicing 
in the latter’s supremacy. Marduk’s name is 
either associated in the religious texts with that 
of Ea, so that both are represented as performing 
in concert acts that were originally attributed to 
Ea alone ; or Ea is depicted as asking his son to 
act for him. This re-editing and adaptation of 
the ancient literary productions of the Euphrates 
Valley thus furnishes a valuable aid in tracing 
tle gradual development of a theological system. 
A reconciliation between the claims of Ea and 
Marduk, respectively, having thus heen brought 
abont, the cult of Ea could be carried on without 
endangering the position of Marduk, and a sane- 
tuary to Ha was erected in the sacred area around 
Marduk’s own temple in the city of Babylon. 

Anu is practically entirely freed from local 
associations, and is viewed as a god for the gods 
rather than for men—a deity who exercises a 
general supervision over all the gods. In a sense, 
the conception of Anu represents the highest 

oint reached in the spiritualization of the Baby- 
onian religion. He is the ‘lofty god,’ and it is 
significant that as early as the days of Ham- 
murabit he is in fact designated simply iu ‘ god.’ 
At no subsequent = either in Babylonian or 
Assyrian history, do we find a closer approach 
to a monotheistic belief than in this early con- 
ception of Anu, although it must be borne in 
mind that the actual step of regarding one god as 
embodying the essence of all others was not taken 
in Hammurabi’s days, nor was it taken in later 
days despite certain appearances to the contrary.t 
While not entering to the same extent as did Bel 
and Ea into the popular religion, yet the concep- 

* Called Oannes by Berosus in his account of this tradition 
(Cory, Ancient Fragments (2nd ed.), p. 57). 

+ ‘Code de Hammourabi,’ col. i. 45, etc. (ed. Scheil, Teaxtes 

lamites-Sémitiques, ii. Ὁ. 16). 

1 See below, p. 5503, and Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens | 

und Assyriens, p. 203, note 1. F 


tion of Anu as an outcome of the best speculative 
thought in Babylonia is a most important feature 
of the Babylonian religion, and must not be lost 
sight of in an estimate of the best that this 
religion stood for. 

It will thus be seen that each one of the three 
gods embraced in the doctrine of the triad has his 
peculiar origin, and retains his peculiar place out- 
side of the rank accorded to him in the triad 
itself. The local cult of Bel of Nippur proceeds 
undisturbed by the admission of Bel to the second 

lace in the triad, while the transfer of Bel’s attri- 

utes to Marduk marks the concession nade to 
the new order of things which eventually gave the 
patron god of the city of Babylon his undisputed 
rank at the head of the active pantheon. Lastly, 
Ka, rising to a place of importance through the 
sacred associations connected with the old city of 
Eridu, is stripped of local limitations to a much 
greater extent than is the case with Bel, and out- 
side of his rank as a third member of the triad is 
worshipped and appealed to throughout Babylonia 
as the god of humanity par excellence, whose chief 
trait is wisdom, and one of whose chief functions 
consists in his power of healing disease and of 
relieving suffering in general. 

2. Ishtar.— We have already had occasion to 
point out that with the gods of the triad their 
consorts are occasionally associated, and that, even 
when this is not the case, the consort of En-lil 
or Bel, under the form of Nin-kharsag, appears 
occasionally as a fourth member associated with 
Anu, Bel, Ea. The association of consorts with 
the three gods is due merely to the influence of 
the general belief, which is a part both of the 
popular religion and of the system devised by the 
priests, according to which every male deity was 
supposed to have a partner—who, however, is 
generally merely his pale reflexion. The case is 
different, however, in the association of Nin- 
kharsag with the triad. Although bearing a 
name signifying ‘lady of the mountain,’ which 
belongs to the consort of En-lil, the chief god of 
Nippur, and whose chief sanctuary was known 
as H-kur, ‘mountain-house,’ the fact that this 
name is subsequently replaced by a more general 
one, Nin-makh, which has the force of ‘ great 
lady,’ and is generally added as a fourth member 
of the triad after Ea, is sufficient to show that 
we are dealing here, not with the associate of a 
male deity, but with some more general principle 
recognized by the priests at least as a factor in 
the workings and divisions of the Universe. That 
factor may in a general way be defined as the 
life-producing power manifested in the world, 
without which heaven, earth, and water would be 
a desolate waste. The influence of this doctrine, 
which appears to have been formulated as early 
at least as the third millennium, leads to the 
phenomenon which, next to the constitution of 
the triad at the head of the pantheon, is the most 
characteristic feature of the Babylonian doctrine 
of the gods, according to which, from a certain 
time onwards, only one goddess occupying an 
independent position is recognized. ‘The general 
name by which the goddess comes to be known is 
Ishtar. She is the great mother to whom vegeta- 
tion, as well as fertility in the animal world, is 
due, and she is naturally viewed also as the 
mother of mankind. That in the triad she is 
designated as Nin-kharsag, may possibly point to 
the formulation of the doctrine at a time when 
the Bel cult of Nippur was still in the ascendency, 
and when naturally the consort of this god—who 
was called Belit, ‘lady’ par excellence, as En-lil 
was called Bel—had the distinction of representing 
the life-giving principle assigned to her. However 
this may be, the choice of the later and specific 
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designation Jshtar, as the name of the great god- 
dess, is due to influences emanating again from 
the city of Babylon, for it is there that down to 
the latest days we find Nin-makh used as one of 
the designations of the chief goddess.* 

That the name Jshtar—conveying in all proba- 
bility the force of ‘leading,’ ‘overseeing,’ from a 
stem asdru—also originated in the city of Babylon, 
cannot be definitely stated, but seems likely. The 
phonetic writing appears for the first time in the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi,t and it would be 
natural for the priests of Babylon to use the name 
of a goddess who was worshipped in the capital 
by the side of Marduk as the designation of the 
general life-producing power. That, at all events, 
they were anxious to regard the associate of 
Marduk as identical with Ishtar, follows from the 
etymology they proposed for the name of this 
consort, whose real name Sarpanitwm (or Sarpanit), 
ὃ... probably, the ‘shining one,’ they converted into 
Zér-bdnitum, ‘the seed-producing’ goddess. 

Whatever the origin of Ishtar may have been, 
and wherever the cult of this goddess may origin- 
ally have been centred, she gradually absorbs the 
réles and the names of the other goddesses who as 
consorts of gods in important religious centres had 
acquired a certain, though restricted, importance. 
Thus at Erech, in the extreme south, there fiour- 
ished the cult of a goddess known as Nand, who 
appears to have been conceived as a deity of a 
violent character, punishing severely those who 
disobey her—a war-goddess rather than a mother 
of life, but who in later texts is identified with 
Ishtar. Again, at another ancient centre, Shir- 
purla, we find the cult of a goddess Nand, who is 
recarded as the sister of the chief god of the place, 
Nin-girsu, and whose special function appears to 
have been the interpretation of dreams. 5116 is 
called the great divining queen of the gods, and it 
is to her that Gudea, one of the most famous 
rulers of the place (6. 8000 B.c.), goes to ascertain 
the meaning of a dream which disturbs τη. ἢ 
Ishtar absorbs the réle of both Nan& and Nina, 
and hence, side by side with her character as the 
mother of all life, she is portrayed already in the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi as the great war- 
goddess who stands by the king’s side in the midst 
of the fray, and to whose aid every victory is in a 
measure due. This phase of the character of the 
eoddess is naturally emphasized even more promi- 
nently among a people like the Assyrians, whose 
thoughts and activities were so largely occupied 
with military pursuits, and among whom all gods 
take on a warlike and fierce character. While 
the conception of Ishtar as the great mother of 
mankind is also found among the Assyrians, the 
kings of the north more frequently speak of her as 
the companion of the chief god Ashur, and as co- 
operating with the latter to lead the Assyrian 
arimnies to victory. She is pictured as armed with 
bow and arrow, and it is likewise she who, like 
Nin, furnishes oracles and appears in dreams to 
encourage her favourites—the kings—by reassuring 
messages. Again, a goddess Anunit, who, as the 
name indicates, stood in some relationship to Anu, 
the god of heaven, becomes a form of Ishtar; and 
in the same way Ishtar absorbs the réle of other 
of the chief goddesses of the rehgious and political 
centres of the ancient Babyloman cities, such as 
Bau, originally the consort of Nin-girsu, the chief 

* The temple erected in Babylon in honour of this goddess 
has recently been excavated by the German expedition. See 
Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient. Gesellschaft, Nos. 4 and 5; 
τὴς τῶ Delitzsch, Zin Lande des einstigen Paradicses, pp. 

+ See King, Inscriptions of Hammuralt, i., No. 34, 6. 9. 15. 
and 23, ish-ta-ra-a-tim already used in the general sense of 
* goddesses.’ 


8 See Thureau-Dangin’s article, ‘Le Songe de Gondéa’ (Comptes 
renius del Académie d’ Inscriptions, 1901, pp. 112-128). 


deity of Shirpurla, who at one time acquired an 
independent position of great prominence. 

The extent to which this process of concentra- 
tion was carried is illustrated by the common 
use of the term ishtar, particularly in religious 
texts, in the sense of ‘goddess’; and from it a 
plural ishtardie is formed, with the signification 
‘goddesses.’ While, therefore, the other goddesses 
who are merely the consorts of male deities—their 
pale reflexions—continue to preserve their identity, 
they are in reality merely so many Ishtars, with 
this distinction, however, that the name Ishtar as 
that of a specifie deity is confined to the associate 
of the chief god—Marduk in the south and Ashur 
in the north. 

A certain vagueness in the use of the name 
Ishtar, to be observed especially in Assyrian his- 
torical texts, followed from the attempt to con- 
centrate the attributes of all the important 
goddesses—important by virtue of the part once 
played by the centres in which as consorts of male 
deities they were worshipped—in a single person- 
age. Ishtar is not really the wife of Ashur, who 
indeed is essentially a god standing by limself 
without wife or offspring ; but as the chief goddess 
she takes her place by the side of Ashur, just as 
she does by the side of Marduk, and hence she is 
addressed occasionally in terms which might be 
taken as representing the relationship of a wife 
to her husband. In the south, again, owing to 
Marduk’s absorption of the role of the old Bel of 
Nippur, Ishtar naturally becomes the Bélié of 
Babylonia, though Belit was originally the consort 
of the Nippurian Bel; and, in so far as she takes 
on the traits of the older Belit, she is associated 
with Marduk in the relationship of consort to the 
chief male deity. Yet the amalgamation is not 
complete until a relatively late period, and Marduk 
continues to have as a special consort Sarpanit, 
who is generally distinguished, albeit not sharply, 
from Ishtar. Confusing as this double character 
of Ishtar, as the one great mother-goddess, the 
source of life, and as the consort of the head of 
the pantheon, may appear to us, it probably 
occasioned no difficulty to the Babylonian theo- 
logians, to whom Ishtar was essentially the goddess 
of life and vegetation ; nor to the Assyrian priests, 
among whom she took on the réle of the great 
war-goddess, who in company with Ashur led the 
armies of the kings to victory. 

3. Sin.—Next to the triad and the great mother- 
goddess, the worship of the two great orbs of light 
—the moon and the sun—is a feature of the Baby- 
lonian religion that clings to it from the earliest 
period of which we have any record, down to the 
latest. Itis impossible to say definitely that the 
cult of the one is older than the other, but the 
greater prominence which, so far as the evidence 
goes, was enjoyed by the moon cult in the earliest 
forms of Semitic culture, justifies the preference 
given to it in the order of treatment. In a 
general way it may be said that the moon cult 
1s coexistent with the nomadic grade of culture, 
while sun worship corresponds more to the frame 
of mind and to the conditions prevailing among a 
people that has reached the agricultural stage. 
This generalization, though open to the objections 
that attach to all generalizations, is nevertheless 
of value, provided it be not pushed to the extreme 
of denying the possibility of sun worship in the 
pre-agricultural period of the Semites. The move- 
ments of nomads in Arabia—the home par excel- 
lence of the Semites—taking place for a great part 
of the year at night, the moon naturally served as 
an important guide. The more regular changes in 
the orb of night and the briefer period in which 
these regular changes run their course, constituted 
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ortance of the moon as a medium for the calcu- 
ation of time. However this may be, two of the 
oldest religious centres in Babylonia were seats of 
moon worship—Ur and Harran (or Haran),—and 
the sanctuaries at both places retained their popu- 
larity until the days of the New Babylonian 
empire. Assyrian rulers vied with those in the 
south in paying homage to the god worshipped in 
these centres. 

The common name given to the moon-god is 
Sin. The meaning and etymology of this name 
are not yet clear; but there were numerous 
epithets by which he was known. Among these 
is one Nannar, which, signifying ‘the one who 
gives light’ or ‘place of light,’* appears to lave 
been used at one time as a genuine name and not 
merely as an epithet. Possibly Nannar is even 
an older name than Sin, which appears to have 
originated at Harran. Besides the two places 
named, there were, no doubt, other places in Baby- 
lonia where the moon cult flourished, and it was 
merely the religious prominence of Ur and Harran 
that lent to their association with the moon-god 
a special significance. ‘The moon-god is ordi- 
nariuly designated ideographically ELn-zu, which 
describes him as the ‘lord of wisdom,’ and this 
attribute is perhaps the most important of the con- 
ceptions connected with him. This designation 
appears in one of the earliest inscriptions known 
to us. Lugalzaggisit enumerates En-zu among 
the gods serving as his protectors, and from the 
sequence it is evident that this ruler has in mind 
the moon-god of the city of Ur. The cultivation 
of the science of astronomy by the Babylonian 
priests served to emphasize the association of 
wisdom with the moon, as the overseer of the 
starry heavens; and, since the motive predomi- 
nating in the development of this science was 
the belief in the influence of the position and 
movements of the stars upon the fate of the indi- 
vidual, the wisdom of Sin was to a large extent 
coextensive with the giving of oracles and the 
interpretation of omens. Hence the prominence 
accorded to Sin in the omen literature. It is he 
who sends dreams. He is addressed as the lord of 
decisions, the god who gives counsel; and if in 
later times it is Shamash—the sun-god—rather 
than Sin who appears as the god of oracles, this 
is due to the greater prominence which Shamash 
acquired in the agricultural stage of culture, and 
which led to the relegating of Sin to a second- 
ary position. Sin’s traits as the illuminator like- 
wise continue to be dwelt upon both in historical 
texts and in the hymns composed in his honour; 
and, with the tendency to lay stress on the ethical 
phase of the natures of the gods, the light diffused 
by Sin becomes a symbol of his function in reveal- 
ing to men the snares that are laid for them in 
the dark. As a protection against the workings 
of the mischievous spirits who ply their trade 
generally at night, the appeal is frequently made 
in the incantations to the moon-god; but here, 
again, there are other tendencies at work in the 
Babylonian religion that prevent the fullest de- 
velopment of the traits of wisdom and of pro- 
tection ascribed to Sin. In the later periods the 
element of wisdom is so promincntly associated 
with another god—LEa, who through various causes 
becomes the god of humanity par excellence—as 
to set the moon cult almost aside, while the 
ereater attachment felt towards the sun by an 
agricultural population, added to the much more 
powerful character of the sun’s light, leads not 
only to Shamash becoming an oracle god in the 
place of Sin, but exalts the sun-god to the position 
of chief protector of mankind against injustice, 

* So Lehmann, Zetischrift fiir Assyrtologie, xvi. Ὁ. 405. 

ἡ Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 21-22. 


the god who far above any other reveals wrong- 
doing and brings wickedness to light. Sin, in 
short, while his cult remains prominent, loses his 
touch, as it were, with his worshippers. The 
personal element is moved into the background. 
As he no longer entered into the daily life of a 
population that became agricultural and then 
commercial, the later hymns to him do not breathe 
that spirit of genuine attachment which charac- 
terizes the addresses to such gods as Shamash, 
Ea, and Marduk. He retains his supreme position 
among the gods; but, calm and cold as his light, 
he is not the deity to whom the people turn in 
their distress, and it was due chiefly to the rever- 
ence in which such ancient centres as Ur and 
Harran were held by virtue of their great antiquity 
that he continued to be a member of a second 
creat triad, consisting of Sin, Ishtar, and the sun- 
od. 
‘ 4, Shamash, Ninib, Nergal.—We have indicated 
the main reason for the steadily growing popu- 
larity of the sun cult, which is a feature of the 
development both of the popular religion and of 
the system of theology established by the influence 
of the priests. While the worship of the sun-god, 
as one of the great powers of nature, is no doubt 
much earlier among all nations than the period 
when the agricultural stage was reached, it is 
among agricultural communities that such a cult 
acquires a popularity corresponding to the import- 
ance of the sun in the life of the people. ence 
the phenomenon, which at first sight may seem 
strange, that the majority of the local gods wor- 
shipped in the cities of ancient Babylonia are solar 
deities. Besides the two chief centres of sun 
worship—Sippar in northern Babylonia and Larsa 
in the southern portion—the patron deity of Shir- 
purla (known as Nin-girsu) is a solar deity ; a god 
Nergal, worshipped in another important centre— 
Cuthah—is likewise a sun-god ; similarly, Za-mal- 
mal, who belongs to an important city — Kish ; 
while Marduk, originally merely the god of the 
city of Babylon, but destined, with the growing 
dignity of the city as the capital of the united 
Babylonian States, to become the official head of 
the pantheon, is also distinctly a solar god. 
Besides these, we have a host of other deities 
belonging to cities and towns of minor importance 
that are distinetly solar in character. With that 
same tendency towards the systematization of 
beliefs which led to the concentration of the god- 
desses of the more important centres in the person 
of a single goddess Ishtar, so in the course of time 
these various local sun-gods came to be looked upon 
as so many forms or manifestations of the one great 
orb, though the tendency never went so far as to 
concentrate all the solar deities into a single one. 
By the side of a god, symbolical of the sun in 
general, and who receives the name of Shamash, 
the official Babylonian em continues to 
recognize two other solar deities—one whose name 
is provisionally read Ninid, and the other Nergal— 
exclusive of Marduk, who, although a sun-god, also 
acquires, as already intimated, a unique position. 
The real reason for the continued independent 
existence of Ninib and Nergal is, no doubt, to be 
sought again in the political and religious signifi- 
cance of the centres in which they were worshipped. 
That centre was, in the case of Nergal, the city of 
Cuthah, which is first referred to in an inscription 
of king Dungi of Ur (c. 2800 B.c.). As for Ninib, 
indications point to his identity with Nin-girsu, 
the chief god of Shirpurla, the capital of one of the 
oldest Babylonian States ; though the origin of the 
writing Nin-ib and its precise relationship to the 
form Nin-girsu are as yet unknown to us, In 
the systematized Babylonian theology, however, 
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Nergal was interpreted in such a manner, that, 
while Shamash was regarded as the sun-god par 
exeellence and in general, Ninib was looked upon 
as the personification of the morning and spring 
sun, and Nergal as the sun of noon and of the 
summer season.” This differentiation was sug- 
gested by the two aspects which the sun as a great 
ower of nature presents in a elimate like that of 
abylonia. It is, on the one hand, a beneficent 
power which, in the spring, drives away the rain 
and storms, and restores the hfe and vegetation of 
nature ; and, on the other hand, it is a destructive 
power which, during the hot season, by its too 
fierce and burning rays, brings about disease and 
suffering, and even causes ruin to the crops. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the 
personification of the sun in general, the name 
Shamash, having perhaps the foree of ‘servitor,’ 
appears to go back to the very early period when 
the moon cult still enjoyed a supremacy over that 
of thesun. Andif it be borne in mind that, both in 
the earlier and in the later inscriptions of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, } the moon-god is, almost without 
exception, accorded the preference over Shamash 
in an enumeration of the pantheon, the conclu- 
sion appears to be warranted that the ‘service’ 
implied in the name had reference originally to 
the subservient relationship in which Shamash 
stood to Sin. Wehave, however, also had occasion 
to note the causes that led to the later predomi- 
nance of the sun cult over that of the moon, at 
least in the popular phase of the religion, and the 
influence of this phase is to be seen in the absorp- 
tion on the part of Shamash of attributes that once 
belonged to Sin. 

The chief centres of the Babylonian Shamash 
cult were, as already indicated, Sippar and Larsa, 
both of them cities whose foundation reaches baclx 
to a high quar ee Of the two, Larsa appears to 
have been politically the more important, whereas 
Sippar acquired greater το σίου sanctity, from 
which we may perhaps conclude that it was the 
older of the two. That there is some historical 
connexion between the two places, is indicated 
by the identity of the name borne by the chief 
temple in both Sippar and Larsa, viz. #-barra (or 
i-babbara), signifying ‘resplendent house,’ In 
the further development of the conceptions con- 
nected with Shamash it is important to note the 
introduction of ethical ideas. Represented ideo- 
graphically as ‘the god of day,’ he is worshipped 
not merely as the symbol οἱ light and as the 
beneficent power that drives away the winter 
storms and clothes the earth with verdure, but 
as the god who, among mankind, as in nature, 
brings about order and stability. As Ins light 
illumines all dark places, so he is regarded as the 
one who ean drive evil, whieh was pictured as ‘ dark- 
ness,’ out of the body of man. Shamash is there- 
fore frequently appealed to in the incantation texts 
as the god who can provide healing, who can se- 
eure release from sutterings by driving away the 
demons and evil spirits. The symbolical rites pre- 
scribed in these texts to be carried out in connexion 
with the pronouncing of certain formule are 
generally to be performed at daybreak, when the 
rule of Shamash begins. But not only evil in the 
form of disease or bewitchment can be removed by 
Shamash, it is he likewise who brings hidden 
erimes to light, and it is he who punishes the evil- 


* See Jensen (Kosmologie, p. 457f.), to whom the indication 
of this distinction is due, and whose views are more plausible 
than the opinion of Winckler (Geschichte Israels, ii. p. 79), who 
is inclined to look upon Ninib as the symbol of the summer 
season. 

t An exception appears in the inscription of Lugalzaggisi 
(Hilprecht, Old Bab, Inscr. i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 20); but see the 
note on ἢ. 67 of the present writer's Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyrwens. 


doer. His light thus becomes a symbol also of 
justice, and perhaps the most frequent epithet by 
which he is addressed both in hymns and in histori- 
eal texts is that of ‘judge of heaven and earth.’ 
He is pictured as sitting on a throne in a court of 
justice, receiving the petitions of those who have 
been injured, and rendering a just verdict. It is 
significant that Hammurahi (c. 2250 B.c.) places at 
the head of his famous Code of laws* a picture of 
Shamash, and in the body of the text the god is 
frequently introduced as the one who inspired 
Hammurabi with the project of gathering together 
the laws of the country for the purpose of ensuring 
justice and security to all the inhabitants of the 
land. Among the titles that the king bestows on 
himself he takes special pride in designating him- 
self the ‘king of righteousness,’ which is precisely 
the réle in which Shamash himself appears in the 
religious literature. 

By the side of Shamash we not only find his 
consort A frequently referred to, but a group of 
minor deities (or spirits), who form, as it were, the 
court of the god. A god Bunene is pictured as his 
chariot driver, and Keééw (‘Right’) and MMesharw 
(‘ Justice’) as his children who are in his service. 
It is likely that Bunene was originally the name of 
the sun-god in some locality, who was overshadowed 
by the great Shamash, and therefore accorded a 
place as an attendant; while Kettwu and Jlesharu 
are clearly designations of the sun-god as the lord 
τὲ justice, that have been personified as independent 

elngs. 

Ninib.—As the sun-god associated more speci- 
fieally with the spring and morning, it is natural 
to find Ninib regarded as essentially an agricul- 
tural deity, who presides over the fields, and who 
is appealed to, not merely to ensure fertility, but 
to protect the boundaries of the fields against un- 
lawful invasion or wilful interference. <A feature 
of Ninib which stands in close connexion with his 
position as an agricultural deity, is his absorp- 
tion of the réle of numerous other gods, who, 
originally local patrons of the fields, are viewed 
as merely so many manifestations of Nimb. Thus 
we find Nin-gish-zida, Nin-shakh, Za-mal-mal, 
Dun-pa-uddu, Zizanu, Shedu, all once worshipped 
as independent gods, assimilated to Ninib in accord- 
ance with the same tendency that led to a concen- 
tration of all the independent goddesses in the 
creat Ishtar, and which led to making Shamash 
of Larsa and Sippar the representative of the sun- 
cod in general, thus gradually obscuring the numer- 
ous local sun cults that must once have flourished. 
There is, however, another side to Ninib, due to 
his having been the chief deity in an important 
political eentre— probably Shirpurla. As the 
patron of rulers whose position was due to their 
force of arms, Ninib (or Nin-girsu 7) was naturally 
also a god of war, who appeared in the midst of the 
fray as a warrior fully armed. In hymns com- 
posed in his honour, Ninib is very frequently ad- 
dressed as the god of battle, whose strength is 
irresistible, and who leads the armies of the king 
to victory. 

This violent character of the god also leads to 
his being invoked by the Assyrian rwers as the 
one who, with Nergal, presides over the sports— 
hunting of lions, bulls, and stags—to which the 
Assyrians were devoted. Indeed, some of the 
Assyrian kings, notably Ashurnasirpal (B.C. 885- 
860), are so devoted to Ninib that he becomes the 
god of war par excellence, and they fairly exhaust 
their vocabulary in extolling Imm as the strong 


* English translation by Johns under the title, The Oldest 
Code of Laws in the World (Edinburgh, 1903). 

t See above, Ὁ. 542. ; 

+t See Rawlinson, i, 17, col. i. 1-17; Ninib as god of hunting 
' with Nergal, Rawlinson, i. 28, col. i. 1. 
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and powerful hero who overthrows all opponents, 
whose victory is assured, who holds the sceptre 
in his hands; the lord of lords, who drives along 
like a raging storm. There is but little trace, 
in such a description, of the solar deity, though 
phrases are interspersed here and there which 
show tle solar origin of the god in question. It is 
natural that among the warlike Assyrians, where 
all the gods assume a fierce and more violent aspect, 
this side of the deity should have been particularly 
emphasized ; whereas, among the Babylonians, it 
is, on the whole, as an agricultural god that Ninib 
retains his position in the pantheon down to the 
latest period.* 

The consort of Ninib is Guia, also designated. 
as Nin-karrak, who, besides being very frequently 
associated with him, especially in the invocation of 
the gods at the close of the boundary inscriptions, 
appears in the magic tests chiefly as the ‘great 
physician’ who provides healing for the sick. 

ergal.—As the symbol of the great power of 
nature in its destructive phase, Nergal is consist- 
ently regarded as a violent deity, who alternately 
appears as a war-god and as a god of pestilence 
and fevers, dealing out death and suflering on 
every side. Dissociated from his originally local 
limitations as the god of Cuthah, he absorbs tlie 
role of other gods, who, likewise solar deities of the 
more violent type, were viewed as hostile to man. 
Such a figure was Jra (or Gira);t another was 
Ishum, more specifically a god of fire ; a third was 
Namtar, the plague-god par excellence; though, 
instead of being directly identified with Nergal, 
the latter is regarded as his servitor, in which 
réle Ira, also, appears at times. 

We have seen that Nergal is also associated 
with Ninib as the god of war; but the most im- 
portant function assigned to Nergal in the sys- 
tematized pantheon is as the chief of the gods who 
preside over the world of the dead. The Baby- 
lonian priests, in further development of the current 
popular views in regard to the condition of the 
dead in the nether world (upon whieh we shall 
dwell in a subsequent section), set up two pan- 
theons—one for the living, and one for the dead. 
In the course of time the differentiation between 
the two became so marked that it was commonly 
held that the gods, whom we have hitherto been 
considering, exercised control over the living only, 
who upon death passed out of their supervision. 
The dangers from hostile gods and demons, how- 
ever, did not cease with the approach of death, 
and it was necessary to secure protection from 
the spirits that infested the graves, and that 
followed the dead to their abode in the subter- 
ranean cavein which they were popularly supposed 
to be housed. Such protection could be gained 
only by an appeal to deities more powerful than 
the deinons; but the gods so addressed were quite 
different from those who protected the living. 
Nergal, as the god of fevers and pestilence—a 
prototype of the angel of death—was appropriately 
selected as the chief of this nether world pantheon. 
At his side was ἃ consort, Lresh-kigal or Allatu. 
She is a kind of counterpart to Ishtar, and, origin- 
ally ruling independently in the lower world, is 
represented as accepting Nergal as her mate. 

Grouped around Nergal and Eresh-kigal are a 
series of gods forming the court of the Divine 
pair, who, besides doing their bidding, determine 
with them the condition of the dead. Besides 
Eresh-kigal, we encounter a consort, Laz, given to 

* A temple to Ninib, dating from the days of the New 
Babylonian period, has been unearthed by the German expedi- 
tion at Babylon (Mittheil. ἃ. Deutschen Orient. Ges., No. 10). 

+ The former reading, Dibbarra, is to be abandoned. Although 
the correct reading 1s still uncertain, the probabilities are in 


favour of Jra, which is adopted by Zimmern, Keitlinschriften 
u. ὦ. Alte Testament, Ὁ. 587. 


Nergal in his position as a member of the pan- 
theon of the living; and just as Nergal belongs 
to both pantheons, so there are other deities, like 
Nin-gish-zida, whom we encounter in the pantheon 
both of the upper and of the lower regions. Re- 
membering that this latter pantheon represents 
largely a doctrine of the schools, we need not be 
surprised to find gods who belong to both pan- 
theons ; and, though there is no direct evidence for 
the fact, it seems likely that, as among the Greeks, 
most of the gods of the lower world were regarded 
as having their sojourn in that region for a part of 
the year only. In short, the popular element in 
this doctrine of a lower world pantheon is repre- 
sented by the nature myth, which symbolizes the 
cliange of seasons by transferring the abodes of 
certain gods—more particularly gods of vegetation 
and of life in general—to the nether world during 
the season of rain and storms, when Nature herself 
seems to have succumbed to the powerful Nergal 
and his consort. 

5. Adad.—Shamash, Ninib, and Nergal, as we 
have seen, symbolize the sun in general, and in 
its twofold aspects as a beneficial and a harmful 
power. But, besides the destruction brought about 
by the fleree rays of the summer sun, Babylonia 
aud Assyria sufiered from the even greater havoc 
wrought by the rainstorms, accompanied by de- 
structive winds, during the wintry season, which 
lasted for almost six months. The god who, in the 
systematized pantheon, personifies these winter 
storms is Adad, who was also known, in Assyria 
at least, as Ranwnan, i.e. ‘the thunderer. He 
bears some resemblance to the old Bel of Nippur, 
who, as the god of the earth and of the atmo- 
sphere immediately above it, has also the traits of 
a storm-god. 

Besides Adad and Ramman, there are various 
other names by which the god is known (apart 
from numerous epithets), such as AZartu, Afer, and 
Bur, which may be taken as indications that he 
likewise, just as Ishtar, Ninib, and Shamash, has 
absorbed the réles of otler local deities who per- 
sonified the wind and storm. On scals and in 
sculptured scenes he is depicted as armed with 
the thunderbolt and lightning; and, since many 
of the myths of Babylonia deal with the conflict 
of the powers of nature, Adad is rarely absent 
in them, being generally, indeed, assigned a promi- 
nent rdle. But even the destructive winter rains 
and storms have their favourable aspects, since 
they are essential to the fructification of the 
earth; henee Adad is viewed also as a god who 
brings blessings to the fields. It was essential, 
therefore, to propitiate him in order to secure 
oneself against his too great violence, which would 
result in havoe instead of blessing. His curse 
was particularly powerful ; and, accordingly, at the 
close of their inscriptions, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian rulers alike are found invoking Adad to bring 
famine and devastation upon their enemies by a 
failure of the crops. Instead of bringing forth 
plants, he can cause weeds and thistles to spring 
up. Woe, therefore, to him whom Adad desires to 
punish! The ethical element is also introducea 
into the conceptions concerning Adad, and he is 
very often associated with Shamash as the god 
who punishes the wrong-doer and secures justice 
for one who has been injured. Shamash and Adad 
appear, indeed, so frequently in hymns and in 
oracles as ‘the lords of Justice,’ the Divine judges, 
that one is justified in interpreting this associa- 
tion in terms of a doctrine forming part of the 
Babylonian theology, according to which the 
specifically beneficial and specifically violent mani- 
festations of nature were combined to give ex- 
pression to the view that good and evil, blessings 
and curses, are dealt out on the basis of justice. 
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The consort of Adad is Shala, who, however, is 
merely a pale reflexion of the male deity, and 
plays no independent part whatsoever. She is 
not even as frequently mentioned by the side of 
Adad as are the consorts of some of the other 
rods. 
᾿ 6. Mavduk.—The political supremacy acquired by 
the city of Babylon c. 2250 B.c., and maintained 
with some interruptions, notably during the Kas- 
site rule (c. 1730 to 1150 B.¢.), when the attempt 
was made to reinstate Bel of Nippur as the head 
of the pantheon, brought about such important 
changes in the old Babylonian pantheon that one 
is tempted to divide the Babylonian religion mto 
two periods—the one prior to the supremacy of 
Babylon, the other after this supremacy had been 
secured. With Babylon as tle capital of the 
united States of the Euphrates Valley, the advance 
of the local deity, Marduk, to a position at the 
head of the pantheon naturally followed. Origin- 
ally a solar deity, and symbolizing more specifi- 
cally, like Ninib, the sun of the spring solstice, 
which triumphs over the storms of the winter 
season, Marduk becomes ‘the lord’ par excellence ; 
and this supreme position is emphasized by his 
actually assuming the dignity and name of Bel— 
hitherto the designation of the chief deity of 
Nippur. Such a change involved a general shift- 
ing in the relationship of the gods of the old 
Babylonian pantheon to one another, with the 
result, that under the influence of the priests of 
Babylon an entirely new theological system was 
evolved. Ancient myths were transformed so as 
to accord to Marduk the place due to him. Im- 
portant acts, such as the regulation of the order 
of the Universe and the creation of mankind— 
hitherto ascribed to Bel of Nippur, to Ea of Eridu, 
or to a goddess Aruru—were transferred to Mar- 
duk. The incantation rituals were to a large ex- 
tent altered with a view to establishing the position 
of Marduk as the ultimate source of healing, of 
protection, and of all blessings. The gods were 
represented as forming a court around their chief, 
hailing Marduk as their leader, and paying him 
homage. The hymns composed in his honour and 
the prayers addressed to him by the rulers embody 
sentiments that might be regarded as an index of 
a decided advance towards a monotheistic concep- 
tion of the Universe, and unquestionably the steady 
growth of the Marduk cult had its outcome in 
giving to the Babylonian religion a far more 
spiritual character than it had hitherto acquired. 
While the cults of En-lil at Nippur, of Sin at Ur 
and Harran, of Shamash at Sippar and Larsa, and 
of Ea at Eridu, were maintained, and these places 
continued to be regarded as religious centres of 
the first rank, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
known as £-sagila, i.e. ‘the lofty louse,’ became 
the central sanctuary of the land, and around 
the sacred area in which it stood chapels and 
sanctuaries were erected, as formerly at Nippur, 
to all the chief gods, who could thus be worshipped 
in one place. True, certain concessions were made 
to the traditions of the past, such as making Ea 
the father of Marduk; but the dependence of 
Marduk upon Ea involved in such a relationship 
was cancelled by the readiness and zeal with 
which Ea acknowledged the superiority of his 
son. 

The Babylonian creation story in the final form 
in which it has come down to us may be taken as 
the typical Ulustration of the transformation of 
doctrines brought about through Marduk’s advance 
to the head of the pantheon. Several old nature 
myths have been conibined in this story to form a 
great ‘Marduk’ epie—a erand pean sung in his 
honour, The overthrow of Tiamat, the monster 
symbolical of the chaos that rules during the 
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rainy season; was probably accomplished by 
Marduk, as the sun-god who drives away the 
storms. But there are evidences in the tale of 
the existence of a far more powerful being, Apsu 
(‘the deep’), who has been conquered by Ea; and 
it was the latter, no doubt, to whom, in one form 
of the story, the creation of mankind was ascribed. 
So in other versions, originating in different centres, 
we find other gods invested with this distinction. 
But all rivals fall into the background by the side 
of Marduk, to whom everything is attributed; and 
the gods themselves bestow fifty glorious names 
upon him—and thus transfer their own attributes 
and powers to the chief god of the city of Baby- 
lon.* They resign, as it were, in his favour. 
fence the interesting phenonienon that the origin- 
ally solar character of the deity crops out only in 
the ideographic method of writing his name as 
‘child of the day,’ t and in incidental references ; 
whereas the side that is most strongly emphasized 
is his headship of the pantheon, concentrating in 
his person all the attributes and powers distri- 
buted among the gods. 

His consort is generally Sarpanit—a name sig- 
nifying originally the ‘shining one,’ but inter- 
preted as though compounded of zér ‘seed’ and 
bdnitu ‘producing,’ so as to admit of identify- 
ing her with the mother-goddess Ishtar. This is 
actually done in hymns,t though the process is 
not, as a rule, completely carried out. Sarpanit 
appears merely as an associate of the powerful 
Marduk, sharing in his glory without materially 
contributing to it. 

7. Nebo.—Opposite Babylon lay a city, Borsippa, 
which there are good reasons for believing to have 
been older than Babylon itself. Such a supposi- 
tion best accounts for the fact that the god of the 
place, Nebo, holds a prominent position in the pan- 
theon by the side of Marduk. True, Borsippa 
becomes, in course of time, merely a suburb of 
Babylon, and this dependence finds expression in 
making Nebo the son of Marduk; but, on the 
other hand, on the great festival of Marduk, which 
was the New Year’s Day, Nebo takes a part; and 
even Marduk pays homage to Nebo, his son, by 
accompanying the image of the latter part of the 
way back to the sanctuary at Borsippa, after the 
formal visit of the son to his father. Moreover, 
there is one attribute assigned to Nebo which 
signals him out even from Marduk. He is the 
representative of wisdom; and to him the art of 
writing is ascribed even by the priests of Babylon, 
who in their astronomical reports do not hesitate 
to mention Nebo before Marduk—a custom that 
was adopted by the Assyrian scholars. In this 
respect he bears an affinity to Ea; and, like the 
latter, he appears to have been originally a water 
deity—perhaps the god who had his seat in the 
Euphrates river, as Ea was supposed to dwell in 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is, clearly, some connexion between the 
Ea and Nebo cults, though its precise nature 1s 
still unknown to us. Nebo appears under the 
form Dunru-zi-zuab, which designates him as 8 
son of the ‘deep,’ here used for Ha. Berosus 
is in accord with the evidence derived from the 
Babylonian literature in representing Ka—whose 
name appears in Syncellus’ extract from Berosus 
as Oannes§—as the god who instructs mankind 
in various arts, including writing. Ea retains 
to the latest period the general attribute of 
wisdom, besides being regarded as the general 
protector of mankind; but the specific trait of 


* See King, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 94-111, 

ἡ Delitzsch, Beitrdge zur Assyr. il. 625. _ 

teg. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, i, 
No, 1, lines 12-25. 

§ Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 57. 
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being the god of writing is transferred to Nebo, 
though this is done to a much more decided extent 
by the Assyrian scribes than by the Babylonians. 
One is inclined to conjecture that the northward 
course of culture, whicli led to the founding of the 
city Borsippa and to the establishment of an im- 
portant school there, with a more special cultiva- 
tion of astronomy than elsewhere, led to the in- 
vesting of Nebo with Ea’s attributes; and, as the 
intellectual centre shifted from Eridu to Borsippa, 
Nebo assumes, in a measure, the réle formerly 
assigned to Ea, without, however, overshadowing 
the latter. The priests of Babylon seek to effect 
a compromise between the present and the past, 
by making Marduk the son of Ea, while Nebo in 
turn becomes the son of Marduk, so that the 
ultimate source of wisdom under this system is 
still the god of Eridu, even though lis activity is 
transferred in such large measure to Marduk and 
Nebo. It isa feature of an established priesthood 
that it never breaks entirely with the past, and in 
the systematized Babylonian pantheon the honour 
of Ea is protected by making him a member of the 
great triad, whereas the real head of the pantheon 
is Marduk, to whom Nebo is given as a kind of 
messenger, entrusted with carrying out his dictates. 
In Assyria, where the connexion with the remote 
past was less keenly felt, this process is still further 
developed, and the Nebo cult is laid hold of as 
an offset to the predominance of Marduk, who 
was felt to be a rival to the patron god of Assyria 
—Ashur, naturally placed at the head of the pan- 
theon by the Assyrian priests. Hence some of 
the Assyrian rulers, while not altogether ignoring 
Marduk, preferred to manifest their homage to 
the gods of the south by the glorification of Nebo. 
They erected sanctuaries to this god in their 
capital, and proclaimed their confidence in him. 
Assurbanipal, in collecting the literature produced 
in the south, ascribes the inspiration of this policy 
to Nebo and his consort Tashmit (or Tashmitum), 
who, as he tells us in the subscription frequently 
attached to the copies, ‘opened his ears’ and in- 
structed him to make the wisdom of ancient times 
accessible to his subjects. As originally a water 
god, Nebo is also an agricultural deity, who opens 
the subterranean sources and irrigates the fields. 
In religious as well as in historical texts he is 
invoked as the one who causes the corn to grow. 
His consort, generally termed Tashmzt, but also 
known as Vand, plays an independent part. The 
name Nan4, properly belonging to the chief god- 
dess of Erech, mdicates that this consort was 
regarded merely as a form of Ishtar—at least in 
the later periods—while Tashmit is a purely arti- 
ficial creation. The name signifies ‘revelation’ ; 
and Zashmit appears to have been originally 
merely a designation of Nebo himself, who is, in 
fact, spoken of as ilu tashméti, z.e. ‘god of revela- 
tion.’ Under the influence of the doctrine which 
assumed that every god must have a female con- 
sort, Tashmit became the associate of the god of 
Borsippa. 

8. Girru-Nusku.—Another phase of solar worship 
in Babylonia is represented by the conception of a 
deity symbolizing the element of fire. In the 
Babylonian pantheon this fire-god commonly bears 
the name of Girru * (formerly read Gibi), whereas 
in Assyria he is generally known as Nusku.t 
Though decidedly to be classed among the great 
gods of the pantheon, Girru plays a réle in the 
incantation texts rather than in the historical 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. He is 
invoked in the incantation rituals compiled as a 
means of driving away the demons and evil spirits ; 

* See Zimmern, Ketlinschriften u. das Alte Testament, p. 417. 


ἡ With various by-forms like Nashukh, Nashku, etc. See 
Johns, 4n Assyrian Doomsday Book pp. 12-14. 
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and this is due to the prominence held by fire in 
the ritual. Images of the demons—in wood, wax, 
and other materials—were made, and burned to the 
accompaniment of incantations ; and, as the images 
were consumed, it was believed that the demons 
themselves were destroyed. Night being a favour- 
ite time for the exorcizing rites, Nusku was 
brought into association with the moon-god; 
although the fire symbolized by Nusku is, with- 
out much question, the heat of the sun. On the 
other hand, the possibility of differentiating Nusku 
from Girru is furnished by the relationship which 
the former is made to bear to Nebo. Like Nebo, 
Nusku is called ‘ the bearer of the brillant sceptre’ 
and the ‘wise god’; and, when ideographically 
written, the god is designated as ‘the one wielding 
the sceptre and the stylus.’ Girru, on the other 
hand, is brought into connexion with Anu, the 
god of heaven, and with Ea, the god of the deep,— 
with Anu by virtue of the belief which identified 
fire with the heat of the sun, with Ea because of 
the part that fire plays in the development of 
civilization, and particularly of the arts, of which 
Ea is the patron. While, therefore, in both in- 
stances the fire which they symbolize is associated 
with wisdom, in the case of Nusku this wisdom is 
specialized, as it were, while Girru is accorded 
more general and less definite traits. The ethical 
phases are also somewhat more emphasized in the 
case of Girru, though, as the conqueror of demons, 
both Nusku and Girru become forces that are 
hostile to wrong-doing and crime. While in this 
way we may still in a measure follow the process 
which led to the amalgamation of two fire-deities 
who once had an existence independent of one 
another, and belonged probably to two different 
localities, in the religious literature this process 
of amalgamation is complete. Nusku is viewed as 
the messenger of Marduk, who carries the words 
of Marduk to his father Ea, while Girru acts 
in a similar capacity in association with Marduk 
and Ea. 

9. Ashur.— The dependency of Assyria upon 
Babylonian culture extends into the domain of 
religious doctrines and rites. The contributions 
of the Assyrian literati to the religious literature 

reserved in the brick library of Assurbanipal were 
imited in number and of a minor character. They 
represented the adaptation of Babylonian models 
to conditions prevailing in Assyria, rather than 
original contributions; and, siinilarly, in the rites 
observed in the temples of Assyria we have Baby- 
lonian rituals modified so far as was needed, and 
still further elaborated. It is natural, therefore, 
to find the Assyrian pantheon practically identical 
in character with the one produced in the south. 
To be sure, local cults continued to exist in large 
numbers both in Babylonia and Assyria; but the 
movement which, as a result of various factors, 
led to the singling out among the large number 
of local cults of the group of deities set forth 
above, who formed what may be called the active 
pantheon of Babylonia, was extended to Assyria. 
There we meet with the doctrine of the triad, 
involving the recognition of three great powers 
controlling the Universe, as well as with the 
singling out of the forces of nature such as Sin, 
Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, Adad, Nusku, who, to- 
gether with Ishtar, the symbol of fertility and 
vegetation, constitute the great gods invoked by 
the Assyrian kings in their official inscriptions. 
That less attention was paid to Marduk in Assyria 
than in Babylonia, is not surprising ; for, although 
recognized as the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, to Assyrian rulers Marduk was also the 
patron deity of the city of Babylon, which was 
the natural rival of the centre chosen as the seat 
of Assyrianrule. It was chiefly when the Assyrian 
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kings wished to emphasize their control over the 
affairs of Babylonia that they invoked the name of 
Marduk; and even in such a case they preferred 
the name of En-lil or Bel, which, though adopted 
as the designation of Marduk, disguised the close 
association of the god with the city of Babylon. 
In like manner, the consort of Marduk is generally 
ealled Nin-lil or Belit in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
instead of Sarpanit. There was less objection 
to paying homage to Nebo, and indeed there are 
indications that the Assyrian rulers at various 
periods endeavoured to play off Nebo against 
Marduk. It ean hardly be accidental that one 
ruler Adad-nirari ΠῚ, (812-783 B.c.) should go so 
far as to declare that Nebo is the only god whom 
mankind should trust; and one feels likewise 
that when Assurbanipal attributes his inspiration 
to collect the remains of Babylonian literature 
to Nebo and Tashmit, he is aiming a blow at 
the rival Marduk in thus implying that the 
wisdom of Babylonia is the work of the god of 
Borsippa and not of the god of Babylon. 

Instead of Marduk, indeed, the Assyrians re- 
eognized as the practical head of their pantheon 
the deity who presided over the fortunes of the 
ancient city on the Tigris, known in earlier 
times as A-usar, and later on as Ashur; and 
the circumstance that in the north a powerful 
State developed by the extension of a city (pre- 
cisely as in the south the Babylonian empire 
represented merely the extension of the city of 
Babylon) made it obligatory to assign to the god 
of A-usar the same position which was accorded 
in the south to the god of Babylon. We thus 
obtain one figure in the Assyrian pantheon who 
represents an original contribution, and who 
embodies, as it were, the genius of γύας ἡμν} That 
the Assyrians, in thus raising the god of A-usar 
to a position at the head of the pantheon, had in 
mind the creation of a rival to Marduk, is shown 
not only in their avoidance of the latter, as just 
pointed out, but in the choice of the name Ashur, 
a modification of Ashir,* which with the force of 
‘overseer’ or ‘ protector’ is one of the titles given 
to Marduk.+ The assonance between A-usar, the 
name of the oldest capital of Assyria, and Ashzr, 
helped to bring about the introduction of Ashur 
as the naine of the patron deity of the place, and 
from the god the name was extended to the city 
and to the country; so that A-user disappears 
almost completely, and we find in Assyrian 
inscriptions Ashu applied to the god, to the 
city, and to the country or district of Assyria 
alike and without distinction. The god Ashur 
becomes so thoroughly identified with the country 
of Assyria that the change of the capital from 
Ashur to Calah, and later to Ninevch, in no way 
affects the position of this deity, who sums up, 
as it were, the power and spirit of the Assyrian 
empire. The local deity of A-usar appears to 
have been originally regarded as a sun-god; but 
this phase is entirely obscured by the warlike 
traits given to Ashur in consequence of the prowess 
displayed by the Assyrian armies. War was the 
natural eleinent of the Assyrians, who in this 
respect present a contrast to thelr more peace- 
fully inclined cousins in the south ; and to such 
an extent was this the case, that almost all the 
gods of the Assyrian pantheon take on a warlike 
aspect, becoming, as it were, minor Ashurs by the 
side of the great and chief god of war. It is Ashur 


*In one of the oldest of Assyrian inscriptions — that of 
Trishum (0. 1780 2.c.)—the god of A-usaris called Ashir. See 
Meissner, Assyriologische Studien, i. p. 17. 

Τ 6.0. Rawlinson, iv.2 57, obv. 32; Delitzsch, Weltschipfungs- 
epos, Ὁ. 155; K 2107, oby. 2. For the full proof of the views 
here advanced, see an article by the present writer, ‘The god 
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who, surrounded by the other gods acting as his 
guards and attendants, leads the Assyrian armies 
to victory. Instead of erecting statues to him, 
the Assyrians represented him by a standard sur- 
rounded by a winged disc, te which a picture of a 
warrior in the act of discharging an arrow was 
attached. ‘his standard was carried into the 
camp, and the god was literally present in the 
thick of battle, guiding and encouraging his 
favourites— the kings and their generals. To 
Ashur, accordingly, all victories were ascribed ; 
and so secure was his position that it was possible 
for Assyrian kings to recognize by the side of 
Ashur a special patron god—one choosing Nebo, 
another Ninib, a third Shamash—on whom they 
could shower honours and glorifying epithets 
without arousing the suspicion of disloyalty to 
the head of the Assyrian pantheon. 

There was another aspect of Ashur which makes 
him the most characteristic hgure in the Assyrian 
religion. He was not brought into direct associa- 
tion with any other god. Marduk, despite his 
position at the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 
had to yield to certain prerogatives possessed by 
Ha, as whose son therefore he was depicted. In 
turn he became the father of Nebo. Ashur, on 
the other hand, is ehildless, and acknowledges no 
other god as his father. What is even more note- 
worthy, although Ishtar is frequently named by 
the side of Ashur she is not his wife, and there 
is, in fact, no female reflexion or consort assigned 
to Ashur such as we find in the case of all other 
deities. He rules without a rival, and he stands 
virtually alone. Indeed, we gain the impression 
at times of his being the only god recognized 
by the Assyrians as exerting a real influence over 
his subjects. He reminds us in some respects 
of the national deity of the Hebrews, Jahweh, 
who without consort or ofispring brooks no other 
god by His side. And just as in Babylonia the 
spiritualizing process, which accompanies the de- 
velopment of every religion, leads to the estab- 
lishment of the doctrme of a triad of gods 
standing far above the gods of the active pan- 
theon, so in Assyria this process has its outcome 
in the conception of a single deity who presides 
over the fate of the country, who marks the genius 
of the empire established by the Assyrian kings, 
and who seems to suffice for all the needs of his 
subjects. ‘This unique position of Ashur was first 
recognized by Sayce,* who goes so far as to express 
the opinion that, under other circumstances, there 
might have developed as spiritualistic a faith as 
marked the growth in Israel of Jahweh from a 
national to a universal deity. However this may 
be, the conception of Ashur as expressed in the 
annals of Assyrian kings and in the hymns com- 
posed in his honour, represents the closest approach 
to a monotheistic conception of the Universe, de- 
spite certain well-marked limitations, to be found 
in the religion of ancient Mesopotaiiia. 


(B) JTINOR DEITIES.—Besides the chief deities 
to whom in a general sketch we must largely con- 
fine ourselves, the historical texts, the religious 
literature, and proper names, reveal the existence 
of a large number of gods that may in a general 
way be included under the term ‘minor.’ To a 
large extent, the cult of these deities is of a purely 
local character; and it is natural to find the names 
of these numerous local gods surviving in the 
thousands of proper names that we encounter in 
the legal and commercial documents from the age 
of Sargon I. to the end of the New Babylonian 
empire. In the historical texts, on the other 


* Hibbert Lectures on The Religion of the Babylonians and 


Ashur,’ in the 24th vol. of the Journal of the American | Assyrians, Ὁ. 129; also Gifforl Lectures on The Religions of 


Oriental Society, pp 282-311. 
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hand, gods of merely local significance are intro- 
duced only in special instances, and generally when 
the rulers wish to parade their own prominence by 
invoking as large a number of gods as possible, 
who are represented as combining to shower their 
favours on their royal minions. Similarly, in the 
religious literature, and more particularly in in- 
cantations, the natural desire to secure the assist- 
ance of as many deities as possible in the struggle 
agalnst evil demons and the mischief wrought by 
sorcerers would lead to the introduction of many 
other gods besides those recognized in the official 
pantheon as belonging to the firstrank. We have 
already had occasion to refer to some of these 
minor gods and goddesses, whose réles were gradn- 
ally absorbed by some important god to whom 
they bore a resemblance. ‘l’hus we have seen that 
solar cults centring around Nin- gish-zida, Nin- 
girsu, Nin-shakh, Za-mal-mal, and others, are all 
represented in the oflicial pantheon by Ninib. 
This, however, does not prevent the survival of 
these solar deities to a late period in proper names 
and in incantations. Again, as we have seen, 
Nan& the goddess of Erech, Nina associated 
with a quarter of Shirpurla known as Nind, and 
Anunit connected with Agade, became in the 
course of time merely names of the great Ishtar, 
though surviving likewise in the religious litera- 
ture in myths and legends, as well as in incanta- 
tions. 

Among other gods who in the old Babylonian 
texts still enjoy an independent existence are 
Lugal-banda, signifying ‘mighty king,’ and his 
consort MNin-sun, ‘the destructive lady,’ who were 
worshipped in Erech. The latter may be identical 
with Nan&; the former is a solar deity of the 
violent type, and is absorbed by Nergal.—A dis- 
tinctively local goddess is Nin-mar, the ‘lady of 
Mar,’ whose seat of worship lay in or near the 
Persian Guli; and the name of her temple, Jsh- 
gutur, v.e. ‘the court for all peoples,’ testifies to 
the prominence given to her at one time by her 
worshippers.—A. goddess of the agricultural type 
is Nidaba, invoked by several of the old Baby- 
lonian rulers, and her name survives to the 
days of Assurbanipal as a synonym of fertility.— 
Again, we encounter in the inscriptions of rulers, 
so far removed from one another as Gudea on the 
one side (c. 3000 B.C.) and Sennacherib on the other 
(B.C. 705-681), a god Ka-di (probably an ideo- 
graphic designation), who appears to have been 
the patron of Dur-ilu, a town situated near the 
Elamitic frontier. 

The consort of Nin-girsu, known as Bau, is one 
of the most prominent goddesses in the old Baby- 
lonian pantheon. She would have been included in 
the official pantheon as one of the great deities, 
but for the absorption of the réle of Nin-girsu by 
Ninib, which led to the substitution of Gula for 
Bau. As Nin-girsu is more particularly connected 
with Girsu, one of the quarters of Shirpurla, so 
Bau belongs to another quarter of the town (or 
district) known as Uru-azagga, ‘the glorious city,’ 
where her temple stood. As the ‘ mother of Shir- 
purla’ and ‘the chief daughter of Anu,’ she is 
pictured as presiding over the fates of her subjects. 
It is she who grants success to the labours of the 
tillers of the soil. The rulers of Shirpurla ascribe 
to Bau the power and glory that they command ; 
and one of the oldest of the Babylonian festivals, 
Zag-muk, celebrated as the New Year's Day, was 
instituted in her honour. In the oldest period 
Bau already absorbs the réle of another goddess 
Ga-tum-dug, from whom, however, she is still dis- 
tinguished in the inscriptions of Gudea. 

A god of the solar type, Dumu-zi, ‘ child of life,’ 
appears in various of the inscriptions of the Old 


Babylonian period ; and, besides continuing to play ! 
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an lnportant réle in the eschatology of the Baby- 
lonians, survives in the name of the fourth Baby- 
lonian month. * 

Owing to the peculiarity that in the Old Baby- 
lonian ins¢eriptions and in the religious literature 
the names of the deities are written ideographically, 
we cannot be certain in all cases whether an ideo- 
graphic form actually represents a new deity or is 
merely a designation of one already encountered ; 
but the enumeration of lists of gods frequently 
attached by the rulers either at the beginning or 
at the end of their inscriptions, enables us to gather 
in a general way the extent of the pantheon in the 
various periods of Babylonian history; and the 
study of these lists justifies the distinction which 
we have emphasized between the period before 
Hammurabi and the period subsequent to this 
ruler, when, as we have seen, a shifting of the 
pantheon took place, and a new direction was 
given to the development of a theological system 
by the prominence assigned to Marduk as the chief 
god of the capital of the Babylonian empire. Two 
of the oldest lists are furnished by Lugalzaggisi, 
whose date may be as early as 3500 B.c., though 
according to other scholars we are not justified in 
going much beyond 3200 B.c., and by Gudea (e. 
3000 B.c.). Lugalzaggisit invokes the following 
ten deities: En-lil (Bel), Anu, Nidaba, Ea, Sham- 
ash, Sin, Inmnanna (or Ishtar), Nin-kharsag (or 
Belit), Shid, and Nin-agid-khadu. We have 
had oceasion to refer to all of these except the two 
last named, who are both goddesses, and of whom 
nothing more can be said than that they belong to 
the immediate pantheon of Erech, and are prob- 
ably purely local deities. Gudea’s largest list + 
embraces eighteen deities: Anu, En-lil, Nin- 
kharsag, Ea, Sin, Nin-girsu, Nina, Nin-dara, Ga- 
tum-dug, Bau, Innanna (or Ishtar), Shamash, 
Ishum, Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Nin-mar, Dumu-zi- 
zuab, and Nin-gish-zida. Of those not as yet 
referred to, namely Nin-dara, Ishum, Gal-alim, 
Dun-shagga, and Dumu-zi-zuab, it is sufficient to 
remark that they are all deities of a purely local 
character. The first named is a solar deity, whose 
réle appears to have been absorbed by Nin-girsu. 
The saine appears to have been the case with Gal- 
alim and Dun-shagga. Ishum is merely another 
designation of the fire-god Girru, while Dumu-2zi- 
zuab, ὁ. 6. ‘child of life of the deep,’ is a water deity, 
associated with Borsippa, and apparently merely 
an older designation of the god Nebo, though in 
later times identified with Marduk. 

Altogether, we encounter about thirty distinct 
deities in the historical and votive inscriptions of 
the rulers before Hammurabi ; but that this number 
is far from exhausting the minor deities worshipped 
by the side of those holding the front rank as the 
greater gods, is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that the names of more than fiity gods entering as 
elements into proper names occur in one of the 
oldest Babylonian inscriptions, that of Manish- 
tusu,§ whose date is certainly before 3000 B.c., and 
perhaps as early as 3500 B.C.|| Some of the gods 
thus utilized in the formation of proper names are of 
foreign origin—Elamitic and Kassitic; but abstract- 
ing these, we still obtain qnite an addition to those 
directly invoked in the inscriptions of this period. 
The number is still further increased by a study 
of the proper names in legal and commercial docu- 
ments of the Hammurabi period, which furnishes 

*7fe. Tammuz, according to the Hebrew form of the name of 
the month. 

_ t Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. 
i ; Traction B, col. viii. and ix. (de Sarzec, Décowvertes en 
Chaldée, pls. 16-19). 

§ Published by Scheil in Z'extes Elamites-Sémitiques, i. pp. 
: i Schell places this ruler at 4500 B.c., which is, however, too 
early a date. See above, p. 537%. 
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more than seventy distinct deities ;* and, when we 
turn to incantation texts and add the gods who 
are there invoked, the total ranges considerably 
over one hundred. 

But even in this way we cannot be certain of 
obtaining even an approximate estimate of the 
minor deities worshipped in Babylonia and Assyria ; 
and in view of the fact that our material is still 
scanty coinpared with the enormous extent of the 
Babylonian literature, taken together with the cir- 
cumstance that almost every new publication of 
texts brings new gods to our notice, it is easier to 
err by too low than by too high an estimate. 

More important, however, than the attempt to 
estimate the number of gods once worshipped in 
Babylonia, is the recognition of the distinction to 
be drawn in a study of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria between the popular phases of the 
religion as represented chiefly by the very numerous 
local cults, and the endeavours of the priests and 
theologians to systematize the current beliefs. The 
outcome of these endeavours was the distribution 
of the forces working in the Universe among a 
comparatively restricted number of deities, repre- 
senting on the one hand the gods and goddesses 
worshipped in the chief religious centres of the 
Euphrates Valley and of Assyria, and, on the other, 
symbolizing the chief phenomena and great powers 
of nature—the whole being arranged according to 
certain guiding principles. 


(C) THE COMBINED INVOCATION OF DEITIFS.— 
To see these principles at their best, we must turn 
to the combined invocation of deities to be found 
in the inscriptions of the period subsequent to the 
days of Hammurabi. 1. For Babylonia, our best 
sources are the so-called boundary stones, which 
guarantee certain rights to owners of lands. 
These inscriptions almost invariably conclude with 
invoking the curse of the gods of the pantheon 
upon any who attempt to set aside these rights or 
to deface or destroy the monumental records on 
which they are inscribed. A sufiicient number 
of such boundary stones—from the 14th to the 
8th cents. B.C.—liave now been found to enable 
us to draw definite conclusions.t The number of 
deities called upon varies from twelve to nineteen. 
The list usually begins with the triad Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, to which at times a female representative 
—Nin-makh or Nin-kharsag—is added; followed 
by the second group, consisting of Sin, Shamash, 
and Adad, or these three with Ishtar; followed by 
Ninib and Gula,—the latter also under the form 
Nin-karrak,— who, as the gods presiding over 
boundaries and boundary rights, are never want- 
ing; but here the agreement among the monu- 
ments of this character ends. On many, but not 
on all, we find Marduk and Nebo. Occasionally 
Marduk occupies the first place, which of right 
belongs to him, but, inasmuch as many of these 
documents date from the Kassite period, when, as 
will be remembered, the attempt was made to rein- 
state Bel of Nippur in the rank formerly occupied 
by him, Marduk is more frequently placed after the 
second group of deities. Nergal is generally in- 
cluded, and also a serpent-god, Sir, who, besides 
being nained, is invariably depicted among the 
symbols of the gods, which, in most cases, are 
attached to the inscription.t Girru and Nusku 
appear only in one instance, while the two chief 
Kassite deities, Shukamuna and Shumalia, corre- 
sponding to the Babylonian Ninib and Islitar, are 


*See Ranke’s monograph, Die Personennamen in den Ur- 
kunden der Tammurabidynastie (Miinchen, 1902), 

t See Peiser’s collection of them in Schrader’s Ketlinschrift- 
fiche Bibliothek, vol. iv. pp. 56-10i; and Scheil, Teates 
Wlamites-Sémitiques, i, and 1]. 

} On the meaning of these symbols, see Jastrow, Die Religion 
Bubyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 191, 192. 


added on several of the monuments dating from 
the IXassite period. Lastly, a series of local gods 
—Za-mal-mal, the chief god of Kish, and Dun-pa- 
uddu (both absorbed by Ninib), Pap-nigin-garra 
(merely again another form of Ninib) and _ his 
consort Belit-ekalli (‘lady of the palace,’ which 
is another designation of Gula), Shubu and Belit 
of Akkad (described along with Sin as the gods 
of a district, Bit-khabban), and, finally, the god- 
desses Nana, Ishkhara, and Anunit (absorbed by 
the great Ishtar)—are in several instances intro- 
duced, as well as Sarpanit, the consort of Marduk, 
who in one instance, on an Assyrian boundary 
stone of Marduk-baliddin’s days (721-709 3.c.), 
appears as Erua.* In all, therefore, we have only 
about twenty-five distinct deities introduced on 
some twenty of these monuments, or, abstracting 
the two Kassite deities, we find the Babylonian 
pantheon restricted to about twenty-three. 

Of course it must be borne in mind again that 
in some cases the place where the monument is 
erected leads to the introduction of specificall 
local deities, who are designated as such; and, 
since it is a matter of chance which local deities 
are invoked in this way, we ought properly to 
remove these from the total. Similarly, a god 
like Sir is introduced by virtue of the character 
of the monuments in question. There remain the 
following thirteen, who may be regarded as con- 
stituting the officia] pantheon during the second 
period of Babylonian history: the triad Anu, Bel, 
and Ea; the group Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Ishtar ; the pairs Ninib and Gula, and Marduk and 
Nebo respectively ; Nergal and Girru-Nusku. If 
we add to these the consorts who play an active 
part in the religious life, Belit and Damkina, the 
consorts of Bel and Ea respectively ; Nin-gal, A, 
and Shala, the consorts of Sin, Shamash, and Adad 
respectively; Sarpanit and Tashmit for Marduk 
and Nehbo,—we have a total of twenty gods. 

The general tendency to be observed in the in- 
vocation of deities on the boundary stones, as we 
pass from one century to another, is to reduce the 
number introduced ; and this tendency is in accord 
with the general course taken by the developnient 
of the theological] system as devised by the priests. 
In the days of the Assyrian empire the tendency 
becomes even more marked. So Assurbanipal 
(B.C. 668-626), who is fond of calling upon all the 
great gods, never extends the list beyond eleven, 
as follows: Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel (by 
whom he means Marduk), Nebo, the two Ishtars 
(the Ishtar of Nineveh and the Ishtar of Arbela), 
Ninib, Nergal, and Nusku. ‘To these the triad, 
although less prominently dwelt upon in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is to be added, which again gives us 
fourteen: in adding the consorts of Bel, Ea, Sin, 
shamash, Adad, Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, we 
have twenty-two deities, the addition of two to the 
Babylonian pantheon being formed by the second 
Ishtar and by Ashur. In the New Babylonian 
period, so far as the testimony of the inscriptions 
goes, the actual cult is confined chiefly to Mar- 
duk, Nebo, Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar; and though 
kings like Nebuchadregzar pride themselves upon 
erecting chapels and sanctuaries to many other 
deities, including some whose cult they appear to 
have revived, still these five deities receive such 
a large share of attention as to make the others 
quite subsidiary during the Assyrian period like- 
wise, though in the earlier part of this period the 
cult of Anu is still prominent, and quite a number 
of other gods are occasionally introduced besides 
those that ajpear in Assnrbanipal’s ordinary list.t 


Ὁ Delitzsch in Settrége zur Assyriologte, fi, p. 265 (col, v. 
44-42), 

t See, ¢.g., two inseriptions of Sennacherib (Meissner-Rost, 
Bauinschriften Sanheribs, pp. 99-102), where we find lists of 
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The actual cult, nevertheless, centres so largely 
around Ashur, Ishtar, Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Nebo (to which number, perhaps, Marduk might 
be added), that these constitute for all practical 
purposes the active pantheon during the greater 
part of the existence of the Assyrian empire. 

2. To what extent local cults continued to flourish 
during the second and third Babylonian periods, 
and in the Assyrian period, it is quite impossible 
to say. No doubt, the little sanctuaries scattered 
throughout the country retained some of their 
popularity, though even places removed from the 
great centres of religious life could hardly have 
escaped the influence of the system that was de- 
veloped, and that identified the various moon- 
deities as forms of one and the same god, and 
similarly distinguished only a limited number of 
distinct solar deities, so that many of the old local 
deities would represent in the later periods a 
survival largely in name. On the other hand, the 
process of concentration did not extend further 
than above indicated. The active pantheon was 
limited to five or six deities ; and though oceasion- 
ally Ashur is celebrated in terms which might lead 
one to suppose that he was recognized as the only 
god actually controlling the fate of mankind; 
and though there are indications in tlie religious 
literature and even texts * which point to Marduk’s 
having been represented as having the qualities of 
all the other great gods,—Ninib, Nergal, Bel, Sin, 
Shamash, and Adad,—we must not be misled by 
such phenomena into supposing that the conception 
which regarded the Universe as the emanation of 
a single Power or Spirit ever obtained a decided 
foothold in the Euphrates Valley. It may be that 
to a few choice minds this view presented itself, 
but there are no traces of it either in the historical 
inscriptions of any period or in the religious litera- 
ture, which are sufficiently definite to warrant us 
in assuming this to have been the case. At all 
events, the view never entered to any degree—even 
the slightest—into the religious life of the people 
or of the priests; and it is the religious life as 
actually lived that forms the only safe criterion, 
when dealing with an ancient civilization, for de- 
termining the beliefs and doctrines that prevailed. 
The testimony of the entire Babylonian literature, 
as of the historical texts of Babylonia and Assyria, 
is unmistakable in this respect. 

We may indeed distinguish, as we have endea- 
voured to do, several periods in the development 
of the religious doctrines. We observe clearly the 
tendency to concentrate the cult on a selection 
of the numerous deities once worshipped, and 
we can trace the leading principles which led to 
the belief in a triad standing above all the gods, 
and to a group of deities, varying from about 
thirty in the oldest period to some twenty at a 
later time, subsidiary to this triad; and we may 
furthermore note the tendency to reduce the active 
pantheon to a still smaller number of deities, 
who absorb the largest share of attention to such 
an extent as to obseure the others almost com- 
pletely : but here the process ends. Ashur in 
Assyria reminds one of the national Jahweh; and 
Marduk in Babylonia is given certain attributes 
which are associated by Hebrew writers with 
Jahweh at the time that the latter is on the verge 


eighteen and twenty-five deities respectively; among them 
some like Gaga, Azag-shud, tbat occur again only in the 
religious literature ; also the list of twelve and eleven deities 
respectively in inscriptions of Esarhaddon, dealing with building 
operations in Babylonia (Meissner-Rost in Bettrdge z. Assyr, 
iil. pp. 228 and 260), 

* e.g. the text just published by T. G. Pinches, Transactions 
of the Vietoria Institute, xxvii. (1896) p. 8, which has recently 
been used by Frdr. Delitzsch as a proof of bis thesis that 
monotheistic beliefs were developed in Babylonia. 


See Johns’ |, Scheil in Recueil de Travaux relatifs ala Phil, et Arch, 


of becoming more than the god of a single people ; 
but neither Ashur nor Marduk was ever conceived 
as a deity who brooks no others by his side, as a 
logical consequence of a belief that there can be 
only one Power presiding over the Universe, from 
whom all things emanate. That idea transcends 
the spiritual horizon of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, and was left to another people to evolve. 


vi. THE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF BABY: 
LONIA.—Corresponding to the long period covered 
by the history of Babylonia and Assyria, an ex- 
ceedingly extensive and varied literature was pro- 
duced in the Euphrates Valley, a great portion of 
which is distinctively religious in charaeter, while 
the parts that cannot be so designated yet contain 
traces of the influence exerted both by the popular 
religion and by the theologians who systematized 
the popular doctrines. In Babylonia, perhaps 
more than in any other centre of ancient culture, 
religion was the mainspring of the intellectual 
activity that was developed. Not only are the 
religious divisions of the Babylonian literature its 
oldest constituents, but they represent likewise 
the most valuable contribution of Babylonia to 

osterity; and, apart from the value of this 
iterature as a means of penetrating still closer 
to the core of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, it 
contains much that is worthy of notice, and some 
of its productions can be matched in ancient times 
only by some of the finest writings contained in 
the Old Testament. 

1. To what age the origin of this literature is to 
be traced is a question that in the present state 
of our knowledge cannot be answered. While, as 
already indicated, the bulk of our knowledge of 
the ancient Babylonian literature—using this word 
in the stricter sense—is gained from the tablets in 
the library of Assurbanipal, these represent merely 
the copies made in the 7th cent. from the origi- 
nals that existed in the temple archives of the 
south ; and a sufficient number of these originals 
have now been found to warrant full confidence in 
the assertion of Assurbanipal, that he actually 
sent his scribes to the temples in the old religious 
centres of Babylonia, for the purpose of having 
copies made. Thescript in some of these originals, 
and above all the dating of a number of them, leave 
no substantial doubt that at the time of Hammu- 
rabi (6. 2250 B.C.) a considerable literature had 
been produced, and, what is more, such notable 
productions as the great epie of a hero named 
Gilgamesh * were already in existence, though per- 
haps this epic had not yet the form in which it 
has come down to us in the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library. Again, the character of some 
of the oldest Babylonian inscriptions, and more 
particularly the diction of the prayers embodied 
in them, confirm the general impression that the 
age of Hammurabi represents the culmination of 
the first period of Babylonian literature, which 
may thus be safely dated beyond 2500 B.c., and 
probably will be found to extend to a date close 
to 3000 B.c. Still, itis advisable to bear in mind 
that we are as yet without sufficient data to 
speak with any degrce of positiveness as to the be- 
ginnings or the early phases of Babylonian litera- 
ture. Wedo know, however, that this literature, 
as was to be expected, is largely religious; and 
if we exclude the historical and votive inscrip- 
tions, which can scarcely be called literature, in 
its beginnings this literature is entirely religious. 
It centres around the ancient temples ; and since 
the priests attached to the temples remained for 


* See, e.g., the fragment of a Deluge narrative (published a 
ΠΡ}. 


translation of Delitzscb’s two lectures, Babel and Bible(London, | et Assyr. xx. pp. 55-59; consult also Meissner, Hin altbaby- 


1903), pp. 75 and 144, 


lonisches Fragment des Gilgamos-F'pos (Berlin, 1902). 
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all times not only the scribes, but the authors of 
all literary productions, and the exponents of the 
entire intellectual life, the literature never lost 
its association with the religion. Again, we are 
safe in assuming that this oldest religious literature 
arose from utilitarian motives, or at all events pur- 
sued the practical purpose of providing a suitable 
ritual, that had stood the test of experience in 
effectually securing the desired ends. It is there- 
fore to the cult that we must look for the key 
to an understanding of the Babylonian literature 
in its largest extent, and particularly in its oldest 
portions. 

2. It is not necessary for the purpose of this 
sketch to determine how far the old Babylonian 
religion was based on animistic conceptions, or 
what other features entered into it, since we are 
unable to trace it further back than the literary 
evidence, the very existence of which betokens a 
comparatively advanced stage of thought — cer- 
tainly a stage far removed from a primitive state 
of religion. It is sufficient to recognize that the 
gods, however the belief in them arose, were 
approached mainly for two purposes—to secure 
the fulfilment of certain requests or hopes, and to 
ward off actual or threatened misfortunes, These 
purposes cover alike the occasions when the ordi- 
nary individual saw fit to approach the god, and 
those when the rulers sought out the ancient 
shrines; and, whatever the cause that prompted 
the approach, tle favourable answer was dependent 
upon a single factor—the disposition of the god or 
gods invoked. But the gods, though each was all- 
powerful within the jurisdiction assigned to him 
or to her, were not supposed to control all occur- 
rences in the life of the individual. Their protec- 
tion extended only—except when specially appealed 
to—to a general surveillance of the affairs of the 
individual. The smaller mishaps and accidents 
incident to daily life were ascribed to the mis- 
chievous influence of a lower order of beings, whom, 
for want of a better name, we may designate 
demons or evil spirits. The current views with 
regard to such beings do not appear at any time 
to have been very definite, and it is therefore 
difficult to gather from the religious literature 
any adequate description of them. The demons 
were supposed to lurk everywhere. They could 
make themselves invisible, and indeed they gener- 
ally acted in so mysterious a manner that their 
presence was perceived only when the consequences 
of their activity became manifest. They assumed 
at times the forms of animals, and the strange 
movements of serpents—their sudden appearance 
as though coming up out of the ground, and their 
gliding away as noiselessly as they came —led 
to a preference being given to this species of 
aah life, as the mould in which demons took 
up their being; but, besides serpents, we also have 
demons in the shape of birds, and in sculptured 
representations the demons are sometimes given a 
human shape with grotesque features or with heads 
of fantastic animals of terror-inspiring aspect.* 
At no time was one safe from the attacks of 
evil spirits, who lurked in the streets, and who 
could pass through walls, chinks, and crevices 
into the house. Some were supposed to inhabit 
croves, others had their hiding-places in fields or 
in ruins. The tops of the mountains, the rivers 
and seas, and the wilderness, were alike infested 
with them. To these demons all manner of evil 
was ascribed: a fall, a headache, a quarrel, an 
explosion of temper, were all due to them, as well 
as the more serious diseases to which mankind 
is heir; and it was generally believed in these 
cases that some evil spirit had taken up its abode 


* See, ¢g., the illustration in Thompson, Devils and Evil 
Spirits of Babylonia (1903), vol. i. pl. 2. 


in the body of the afflicted individual, and was 
causing the pain or the wasting away from fever 
or the decay of a diseased organ. 


3. Incantation rituals.— Against the demons 
appeal was made to the gods, and, through 
the medium of priests acting as exorcizers, an 
endeavour was made to get rid of their per- 
nicious influence, or to drive them forcibly out 
of the body. The power thus vested in the hands 
of the priests lay in the use of the proper words 
which would serve as a check on the actions of 
the demons, accompanied by certain symbolical 
rites, such as ablution and purification, which 
would complete the work of overpowering the 
hostile powers. Prayer thus takes its rise in 
Babylonia as the utterance of certain appeals to 
the gods; and it is natural to find in the earlier 
stages of religious thought as much and perhaps 
more stress laid upon the words so used as on the 
motive which prompted the direct appeal to the 
intervention of the gods. To the body of the 
people the favourable response to the appeal was 
at all times directly associated with the words 
employed, and up to a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of the religious beliefs this view was, no 
doubt, shared by the priests. As a consequence, 
the greatest possible importance was attached to 
the use of the proper words or formulas in seeking 
relief from the baneful spirits; and, when the 
exorcizing priests failed in their task, the failure 
was consistently ascribed to the use of a wrong or 
unfortunate formula that was not applicable to 
the case in question. ‘There thus arose in the 
temple service, on the basis of actual experience, 
fixed formulas varying for different emergencies, 
the efficiency of which had been tested by a 
sufficiently large number of instances to warrant 
complete confidence in them. These formulas, 
handed down from one generation to another, 
were given a permanent form so as to ensure their 
preservation ; and it was a further natural step to 
collect these formulas into a series of greater or 
shorter extent that could properly be designated 
as ‘incantation rituals.’ Quite a number of such 
series have been found among the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library, and the names given to them 
are themselves indicative of the ideas underlying 
the collection. Thus we have a series which em- 
braced at least sixteen tablets, each one of which 
bore a number designating it as a part of a ritual 
known as ‘the Evil Demons.’ Another series, 
consisting of at least nine tablets, was called the 
‘ Head-sickness,’* because a goodly portion of it 
was devoted to formulas for ridding individuals of 
various diseases that had their seat in the head, 
and were due to some demon that had taken up 
its abode in the human body. Again, two series 
bear the names ‘Maklu’ and ‘Shurpu’ respec- 
tively, both terms having the sense of ‘ burning,’ 
and owing their designation to the prominence 
assigned in them to the burning of effigies of 
the demons or of the witches who controlled the 
demons, as 8, means of getting rid of their baneful 
influence. Corresponding to the distribution of 
functions among the gods, the attempt was made 
to specialize the powers of the demons, though it 
is doubtful whether this process of diflerentiation 
was ever fully carried out. Thus there was a 
female demon, or rather a class, called Labartu, 
supposed to be specially dangerous to children and 
their mothers; and we have an incantation series 
which was known as ‘ Labartu,’ ‘+t and which was 


* These two series are published in Cuneif. Teats from Tablets 
in the British Jiuseum, parts xvi. and xvii., and interpreted by 
Thompson, Devils and Hvil Spirits of Babylonia, vols. i. and ii. 

+ See Myhrman, Zettschrift fur Assyriologie, xvi. pp. 141- 
200, 
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entirely taken up with formulas and directions 
against this special class of evil spirits. 

These rituals thus form a distinct division of the 
religious literature, and we are probably justified 
in assuming that they represent the oldest division. 
In regard to their composition—more particularly 
as to time and place—we are dependent for the 
present on internal evidence alone, and that often 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The fact that the 
god. Ea, as the protector of humanity, plays a 
prominent part in many of the series, taken in 
connexion with the sanctity that continued from 
the earliest to the latest days to be attached to 
Eridu, the seat of Ea worship, points to the temple 
of Eridu as one of the centres in which incantation 
rituals were compiled; and, on the other hand, 
the association of Marduk with Ea, introduced in 
some of the Ea rituals in a manner which betrays 
the intention of Marduk’s priests to give their 
favourite a share in the privilege of driving off the 
evil spirits, is conclusive evidence that the older 
texts were subject to revision subscquent to the 

eriod when Marduk was recognized as standing 
at the head of the panthcon. Considerations such 
as these suggest that the rituals were subject to 
growth and modification. The priests in one re- 
ligious centre would have no hesitation in embody- 
ing in their ritual formulas that had originated 
and that had been tested in another; but, in doing 
so, they would be led to introduce such modifi- 
cations as were required to bring the latter into 
accord with other portions of the special ritual 
of the temple in question, and to combine them 
with formulas of their own. Even a superficial 
examination of the rituals reveals their composite 
character; and, upon closer investigation, it is 
possible to separate in many instances the older 
from the more recent parts. The mixture of 
primitive thought with utterances that belong to 
a much more advanced stage of religious belief is, 
in fact, a trait that marks all the rituals hitherto 
brought to light. The conservative instinct led 
to the retention of what is oldest in these texts, 
while the impressive hymns and the often strik- 
ingly beautiful prayers inserted amidst a jumble of 
incantation formulas, represent the attempt to give 
to the old beliefs a more spiritual interpretation. 

Gefore entering upon a description of one of 
these rituals, which may serve as an example of 
this division of the religious literature of Babylonia, 
there is one fcature connected with them that yet 
remains to be considered. Correlative to the belief 
in the power of the priest to exorcize the evil 
demons, we find among the Babylonians the belief 
in the power of certain individuals over the 
demons, with a view to bringing individuals under 
their influence ; and, as among other nations, this 
power was more commonly ascribed to women 
than to men, though we find the belief in sorcerers 

revalent as well as the belief in witches. The 

ividing line between the demons and spirits on 
the one hand and the witches and sorcerers on the 
other becomes at times faint; so that it would 
appear that the latter were also regarded as 
demons, and not merely as those who had control 
over them. Still, in general, it is possible to keep 
the two classes apart, except that, in course of 
time, the view which supposes the demons to be 
working at the instigation of the witches and 
sorcerers rather than independently becomes more 
marked. In the rituals themselves, however, both 
phases of the belief in question are found, now the 
one, now the other being more prominent; and, 
similarly, in the appeals to the gods, the petitioner 
somctimes asks relief from those who have be- 
witched him, as well as from the demons whio have 
independently brought him into their power. Of 


the two phases, it is more natural to give the! 
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preference in point of primitiveness to the inde: "ἡ 
pendent power of the demons, who, being natur- 
ally hostile to man, would feel prompted to make 
their attack whenever the opportunity offered. The 
strange and weird impression made by individuals 
of deformed stature, like dwarfs, or with unusual 
features, unusually large or unusually small eyes, 
or otherwise presenting a grotesque appearance, 
would prompt the conclusion that such persons pos- 
sessed unusual powers and were capable of working 
mischief. Evil being associated with demons, it 
was a logical conclusion that these strange indi- 
viduals were in league with the demons, or were 
actually evil spirits that had assumed human 
shape. Consistency in anything connected with 
popular beliefs is never to be expected, and hence 
we find in the rituals a constant vacillation be- 
tween the attributing of accidents, misfortunes, 
and disease to the direct activity of witches and 
sorcerers, and the tracing back of the ills to which 
human flesh is heir, to the demons acting inde- 
pendently or at the instigation of ccrtain indivi- 
duals who exercised a direct or indirect control 
over them. In this respect, therefore, the in- 
cantation texts likewise betray their composite 
character; and, corresponding to the older and 
later components in the formulas prescribed for 
the various cases involved, we have the mixture 
of exorcizing rites aimed at witches and sorcerers, 
with such as are clearly employed against the 
demons and evil spirits directly. 

The symbolical rites prescribed in connexion 
with the recital of the formulas, to which we have 
already referred, similarly presuppose both phases 
of demonic possession; but some are more appli- 
cable to witches and sorcerers than to the demons. 
Thus a very common practice prescribed in the 
texts was to make an image of the witch or 
sorcerer of wax, honey, clay, pitch, or of metal, 
and to burn such images, while pronouncing the 
sacred formulas. As the image was thus being 
consumed, the witch or sorcerer was supposed to 
suffer the tortures of the fire, and to be gradually 
annihilated. Instead of burning the image, the 
plan was sometimes to throw it into the water, or 
to bury it in the ground; and tlic symbolical rite 
being supposed to have an effect on the witch, her 
evil influence was thus disposed of. Again, one of 
the favourite means resorted to by a witch in 
order to secure a hold on her victim was the 
tying of knots—each fresh knot thus tied, to the 
accompaniment of a powerful formula, represent- 
ing symbolically the binding of the unfortunate 
victim. Hence the exoreizing priest would, by a 
species of ‘sympathetic magic,’ endeavour to undo 
the evil by taking a knotted rope and untying the 
knots one by one, pronouncing at the same time 
the counter formulas, and in this way seek to bring 
about the relief of the sufferer. Dut images of the 
demons were also made, and similar ceremonies 
gone through with them; so that, in connexion 
with the rites likewise, the dividing line between 
demons and witches is not always kept in view. 

Taking up now a series known as the ‘ Mallu,’ * 
a brief analysis will show the method followed in 
the grouping of the formulas. It deals almost 
exclusively with methods for ridding onesclf of 
the influence of witches and sorcerers, and derives 
its name, ‘Burning,’ from the prominent part 
played by the symbolical burning of the images 
of the witches. The opening incantation is an 
appeal of a general character to the gods, put 
into the mouth of the afflicted individual— 

‘ Arise, ye great gods, hear my complaint ; 
Grant me justice, take cognizance of my condition.’ 


— a 


* Published by Tallqvist, Die Assyrische Beschworungsserte 
Magi (ueipzig, 1895). 
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Not knowing whether the bewitchment is due to 
a sorcerer or a sorceress, the victim has made an 
image of each, and then, refcrring more particu- 
larly te the witch, he exclaims— 

‘May she die ! 


Cleansing potions concocted of various herbs are 
drunk by the victim, who hopes in this way to 
become ‘as pure as water,’ ‘resplendent as fire.’ 
As a specimen of a genuine incantation formula 
the following may serve— 

‘Earth, earth, earth ! 

Gilgamesh* is the master of your witchcraft ; 
What ye have done, I know; 
What Ido, you know not; 
All the mischief wrought by my sorcerers is «lestroyed, 
dissolved—is gone.’ 
What is here expressed as a fact is intended as a 
hope to be realized after the accomplishment of 
the incantation rites. A variety of symbolical 
rites are then prescribed, such as depositing the 
image of the witch in a boat placed on the waters, 
and surrounded by an enclosure so as to prevent 
her escape; while, in connexion with the burning 
of the images, liymns, at times most impressive in 
dietion, are addressed to the fire-god Nusku or 
Girru. The purpose of thus furnishing a variety 
of rites is to afford a chance to the exorcizer to 
select the one appropriate to the case with which 
he is asked to deal. No fewer than ten different 
kinds of material are prescribed for the making 
of the images—wax, earth, bronze, honey, clay, 
pitch, sesame flour, piteh with elay, and tao 
varieties of wood.t For cach material a special 
incantation is prescribed, though the formulas do 
not differ very materially from one another. The 
thought, both in the mind of the exorecizer in 
prescribing and of the victim in carrying out the 
burning rite, is clearly brought out in the words 
uttcred as the images are consumed— 
‘On this day, arise ἢ to my judgment; 
Suppress the mischief, overpower the evil. 
As these images tremble, dissolve, and melt away, 
So may the sorcerer and sorceress tremble, dissolve, and 
melt away.’ 
Just as the images of the sorcerer and the sorceress 
were made to be burnt in certain preseribed cases, 
so, in others, images of the demons were destroyed 
in a similar manner. An incantation in connexion 
with such a rite furnishes the names of the chief 
elasses of demons— 
‘I raise the torch, their images I burn— : 
Of the utukku, the shedu, the rabisu, the ektmmiu, 
The labariu, the Zabasu, the akhkhazu. 
Of the ZiZu, Zilitu, and ardat Lili, 
And of every evil that seizes hold of men. 
Tremble, melt away and disappear | 
May your smoke rise to heaveu ! 
May Shamash destroy your limbs! 
May the son of Ea,§ the chief exorcizer, restrain 
your strength !? 

Of these demons the two first appear to have 
been of a general character, both terms convey- 
ing the idea of strength. Madisu, signifying ‘ the 
one who lies in wait,’ is a demon who springs 
upon his victim unawares; ekiinmu, also used to 
describe the ‘ghost’ of a man, represents the 
class of demons that infest the graves. Labartu 
is the demon who is particularly dangerous to 
women and ehildren; of dabasu, ‘the one who 
throws down,’ and akhkhazu, ‘the seizer,’ we only 
know that they have the power of securing their 
victims under their control; while didw (‘mght’), 
didiéze (feminine form of lili), and ardat lilt (‘ maid 
of night’) are mischievous spirits who ply their 
trade at night under cover of darkness. 

* The semi-mythical hero whose deeds are celebrated in the 
Gilgamesh epic, upon which we shall touch later on. 

_.t One of them cedar; the other, called binu, has not been 
identified, 

| Lhe address is ‘to the fire-god ' 

ᾧ ἐ.6. Marduk. 


Let me live t’ 


= 


In regard to all these names, the remark applies 
that they represent general classes of demons 
rather than individual spirits, and that (excluding 
shedu) the first six namerd, moreover, are some- 
times used to designate deinons in general. Simi- 
larly, two other designations that frequently occur 
in the incantation texts—alu, signifying probably 
‘the strong one,’ and gallu, ‘the great one’—are 
used, though not always, in a very general way. 
This indicates that, if at one time a differentia- 
tion was attempted, that period was succeeded by 
one in which the various designations for demons 
represented, in the case of those most frequently 
used, merely the different forms of activity repre- 
sented by the demons, and in the case of others the 
time and the various ways in which they attack 
and secure control of their victims. 

Somewhat different is the use of the term shedu, 
which is applied both to a hostile demon and to 
the protecting spirit who stands by man’s side 
and helps him in his endeavour to thwart the 
attack of the demons, or to rid himself of them. 
The latter use is the more usual, and in this sense 
the term is generally associated with lamassz, 
which likewise represents a protecting power. The 
two, shedu and lamassu, were symbolized by fan- 
tastic creatures—one with the features of a lion, 
the other with those of a bull—placed as guardians 
at the entrances of palace gates and doors. This 
sym bolization, however, which is an outcome prob- 
ably of the idea of strength connected with the 


|demons, and recalled by the lion and the bull, 


appears to have belonged to a eomparatively late 
period, for in the days of Hammurabi* we still 
find lamassu used to designate the chief protect- 
ing deity of a place. It is only, therefore, as the 
dilferentiation between god and spirit becomes 
sharply defined, that lamassu—represented icdeo- 
graphically by two signs with the force of ‘ strong 
cod ’—is confined in its application to a protect- 
ing and favourably inclined spirit or demon, while 
the double sense in which shedu, also embodying 
the idea of ‘strength,’ is used, testifies to the 
currency of the earlier conception whereby the 
demons were viewed as either favourable or un- 
favourable. 

Corresponding to the tendency to differentiate 
cods from spirits, the view seems to have arisen 
that in general the gods were favourably inclined, 
or could be made so, by propitiation, appeals, and 
gifts ; whereas the demons, as a rule, were hostile, 
and could be overcome only with the help of the 
gods. The shedu and lamassu were the exceptions, 
and could therefore be appealed to in the struggle 
against the hostile forces equally with the gods. 
Accordingly, we frequently find the hope expressed 
in the incantations that the bad demons may be 
driven out of the body, and that the siedu and 
lamassu may enter into the head or into the limbs 
of the unfortunate victim in place of the uéurku, 
gallu, alu, ete., as the case may be. 

Continuing our analysis of the ‘Maklu’ series, 
the third tablet is concerned largely with deserip- 
tions of the witches who, possessing the same 
power as the demons, have the additional quality 
of being able to select their victims, whereas the 
demons stumble upon them, as it were, and strike 
whomsoever they happen to encounter. The 
witches—and the same applies also to the male 
sorcerers—appear to have acted not only on their 
own initiative but when eugaged by others to 
cast their spells on individuals against whom they 
harboured a grudge fer some reason or other. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
laws of Hammurabi, in order to safeguard this 
means of punishing an enemy, provide that, if a 
spell be unjustly cast upon a man, the one who 

* €Code de Hammourabi’ (ed. Scheil), obv. col, iv. 66. 
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induced the bewitchment shall be put to death.* | specimen —and this is perhaps the finest of this 
The deseriptions of the witches in the third tablet | series of addresses—we may choose the one with 
of the ‘Maklu’ series form an integral part of the | which the second tablet of the series opens— 


incantations. 
this tablet— 


‘The witch who goes about through the streets, 
Enters into houses, 
Glides into courts, 
Treads the open places, 
Turning forwards and backwards, 
Plants herself in the streets and retraces her steps,? 
Interposes herself on the highway, 
Robs the good man of his streneth,t 
Robs the good maid of her fruit.§ 
At her sight, desire seizes him : 
She sees the man, and robs him of his strength’; 
She sees the maid, and robs her of her fruit. 
With her witchcraft she barricaded the way 3 
With her spittle she blocked the road. 
The witch saw me, and pursued me.’ 


Thus we read at the beginning of 


But the sorceress is not always visible to her 
victim. She can work in silence and be unknown ; 
and it would appear, indeed, that the invisible 
and unknown witch represents the more potent 
form of bewitchment. Hence the incantation is 
at times couched in the form of a question— 

*Who art thou, witch, 

Who carries the word of my misfortune in her heart, 
Whose tongue brings about my destruction, 
Through whose lips I am poisoned, 

In whose footsteps death follows? 

O witch, I seize thy mouth, I seize thy tongue, 

I seize thy piercing eyes, 

I seize thy restless feet, 

I seize thy active knees, 

I seize thy outstretched hande, 

I tie thy hands behind thee. 

May Sin || give thee a fatal blow | 

May he cast thee into an abyss of water and fire! 
O witch, like the setting of this seal ring, 

ifiay thy face glow and become pale !’ 4 


The witeh has endless means at her disposal for 
securing control of the selected victim. Her spittle 
is poisonous, and ean torture one on whom it falls 
or whoever treads on it; the words that she utters 
have a mystic power; and her eye is deadly, and 
can spellbind one on whom its glance is thrown. 
Ever active, moving about on the lookout for her 
victim, her hands can seize him at any time. 
Hence the victim, whether already caught, or in 
danger of falling into the witch’s hands, is told 
to prepare an image of the sorceress, whoever she 
may be; and, suiting the action to the word, binds 
fast the mouth, tongue, lips, limbs, and hands of 
the image, and then casts the helpless figure into 
the fire; and, not satisfied with this, drowns it in 
water. 

In other incantations in this tablet the witch is 
pictured as being imprisoned in a pit, and then 
drowned by having water poured over her; and, 
again, she is placed on a small ship and given over 
to the mercy of the elements. In all such cases 
we are justified in assuming that there was some 
symbolical act suited to the words, carried out in 
the hope that the symbol, fortified by the proper 
formulas, will be converted into a reality. 

More common, however, appears to have been 
the burning of the images ; and, in connexion there- 
with, we encounter a considerable number of ad- 
dresses appropriately directed to the fire - god, 
Girru-Nusku, some of which merit the designation 
of hymns, embodying an imagery and conceptions 
that appear to transcend the intellectual horizon 
of belief in the efficacy of sacred formulas. As a 


* Paragraph 1 of the ‘Code de Hammourabi’ (ed. Scheil), obv. 
col. v. 26-32, Johns’ translation, The Oldest Code of Laws in 
the World, p. 1. 

ἡ t.e. moves in all directions, and passes to and fro. 

ΤΑ reference apparently to sexual vigour. 

1.6. prevents conception, or brings about a miscarriage. 

| t.e. the moon-god. 

Ἵ t.e. ‘May thy face glow with the heat of the fire like the 
metallic setting of a stone seal cylinder, and then lose its colour 
—like the heated metal when thrown into the water.’ 


“Ὁ Nusku, great god, chief of the great gods, 
Guardian of the offerings of all the Zgigi,* 
Founder of cities, restorer of sanctuaries ; 

Brilliant day, whose command is supreme ; 

Messenger of Anu,t obedient to the decrees of Bel; 

Mighty in battle, whose attack is powerful. 

Nusku, glowing, overthrower of enemies, 

Without thee no sacrificial feast is held in E-kur ; 

Without thee Shamash the judge does not execute 
any judgment.’ 


Fire being an element common to heaven—as 
shown by the lightning—and to earth, the god 
Nusku is appropriately figured as the messenger of 
the god of heaven, and as obedient to the dictates 
of Bel, who here represents the god of earth. The 
presence of fire in the sanctuaries, and its use in 
the sanctification of the sacrifices brought by the 
worshippers, suggest the references in the second 
and eighth lines of this hymn, while its power as 
an indispensable factor in all forms of civilization 
and its destructive force in war emphasize two 
other phases of the god’s nature. Upto this point 
we appear to have before us a hymn composed in 
honour of Nusku that might appropriately have 
been sung in connexion with a sacrificial ritual in 
a temple erected in honour of the god in question. 
The following lines, however, reveal the real pur- 
pose of the invocation. The victim, about to burn 
the images of the evil powers that have brought 
about his misfortune, is represented as saying— 

‘I, thy servant So and So,§ son of So and So, 

Whose god is So and 50,}} whose goddess is So and So, 

I turn to thee, I seek thee, I raise my hands, 1 prostrate 
myself before thee: 

Burn my sorcerer and my witch ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and my witch be taken hold 
ofand destroyed ! 


Let me live that I may praise thee, and in humility 
extol thee,’ 


The images, as has already been pointed out, 
were made of various materials, and the second 
tablet of the ‘Maklu’ series contains no fewer 
than eight Nusku hymns, introduced as preludes 
to the formulas prescribed for the burning of the 
images of the soreerers and witches. We are to 
assume, of course, that the officiating priest selects 
the one appropriate to the occasion and to the 
material employed for the making of the image, 
and gives the necessary instructions to the wor- 
shipper in regard to the ceremonies to be performed 
in connexion with the exorcizing rites. But the 
witch and the sorcerer also have recourse to making 
images of their proposed victims, and have the 

ower of transferring to the individual the sym- 
bolieal tortures and miseries that they inflict upon 
his counterpart. The fourth tablet of the series is 
largely taken up with a description of the various 
manipulations to which the witches submit the 
images as a means of adding to the tortures of 
those whom the images represent. ‘To symbolize 
their victims and thus bring about their death, 
the witches place the images in coffins and bury 
them, or immure them, or conceal them under the 
thresholds of houses—both representing primitive 
modes of burial,—or they are thrown into wells, 
or placed on bridges wliere they would be exposed 
to being trampled upon, and more of the like. As 
a counter move, the same treatment was prescribed 
for the images of the witches, to which, likewise, 
poisonous plants would be symbolically adminis- 


* A designation for the throng of heavenly deities or spirits. 

ἡ The god of heaven, 

1 Name of the temple of Bel in Nippur, which, however, has 
become a generic designation for a sanctuary, and also for the 
earth in general. ᾿ 

§ Here the name of the victim is to be inserted. 

|| Here the victim names the special patron god and goddess, 
whom each individual is supposed fo possess. See Jastrow, 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, Ὁ. 194f. 
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tered in order to counteract the poison that the 
witches had, in some way, introduced into the 
bodies of their victims; and the attempt, it would 
seem, was also made to find the hidden images 
made of the victims, and thus to release the un- 
fortunate ones from the ills with which they were 
afflicted. An incantation at the beginning of the 
fifth tablet, to be used in connexion with such 
rites, reads— 

‘The witch and the sorceress— 

She sits in the shadow of the wall, 

Sits and brings about my bewitchment, makes my images.* 

I will send thee khaltappan plant and sesame, 

To break up thy charm, to make thy words return to thee ; +t 

The bewitchment prepared by thee,—may it be for thee! 

The images that thou hast made,—may they represent thee | 

The water that tbou hast concealed,{—may it be for thee | 

Mey my, incantation not come nigh, may thy words have no 

effect 

By command of Ea, Shamasb, Marduk, and the great mistress 

of the gods.’ § 

This fifth tablet illustrates also the faintness of 
the demarcation between witch and demon, to 
which attention has already been directed, || for 
almost imperceptibly the incantations pass from 
denunciations of the witches to imprecations 
hurled against the demons. The last incantation 
of the tablet, applicable to the demons, furnishes 
a characteristic example of a direct formula in- 
tended to drive the demons out of a man’s body— 


δ Away, away, far away, far away | 
For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away 1 
Round about face, go away, far swer! 
Out of my body, away! 
Out of my body, far away ! 
Out of my body, for shame! 
Out of my body, fly away ! 
Out of my body, round about izes | 
Out of my body, go away ! 
Into my body do not return | 
To my body draw not nigh ! 
To my body do not approach | 
Into my body do not force your way ! 
My body torture not! 
By Shamasb, the mighty, be forsworn ! 
By Ea, the lord of everything, be forsworn! 
By Marduk, tbe chief exorcizer of the gods, be forsworn ! 
From the fire-god, who consumes you, be forsworn ! 
From my body may you be restrained !’ 


The sixth tablet of the series is taken up with 
a series of addresses directed against the witches, 
and appeals to the fire- god, which furnish some 
further interesting portrayals of the partly hidden 
and wholly mischievous workings of the witches, 
without, however, adding anything of material 
value to our conception of these beings. 

In the seventh tablet we pass from incantations 
used in connexion with the burning of images and 
with other treatment accorded to them, to the use 
of oil and water as means of purification. A refer- 
ence in one of these incantations to the waters 
of Eridu, the old city sacred to Ea, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, is a valuable indication of the 
place at which this part of the ‘ Maklu’ ritual origi- 
nated ; and in general, when waters of purification 
are referred to in the incantation texts, the two 
chief streams of Babylonia—the Euphrates and the 
Tigris—both of which had a sacred character, are 
introduced or implied, though the conception of 
purification has, in the course of time, widened so 
as to include the efficacy of water in general as a 
symbol of purification. It will be sufficient to re- 
produce one of these incantations, which may serve 
as a specimen of their general character— 


‘[ have washed my hands, cleansed my body, 
With the pure waters of a source which arises in Eridu ; 
Whatever is evil, whatever is not good, 
That is lodged in my body, in my flesh, in my limbs,— 


* 2, δ. images of me. 

{ t.e. lose their power. 

{ t.e. gathered for the purpoge of pouring over the image. 
§2.é. Nin-makh or Ishtar, 

| See p. 5528, 


The evil arising from bad dreams, omens, and unfavourable 
portents, : 
The evil of unfavourable omens for city and country, 


Which I see by day, 
Trample on in the street, cast aside,— 

The evil shedu, the evil utukku ; 

Sickness, Pestilence, Fever, 

Distress, Pain, Complaint, Weakness, Groaning, 
Woe and Ache, severe bodily affliction, 

Terror and extreme Misery, etc. etc.’ 


e e - [ 


—all manner of distress, it is hoped, may be 
effectually removed by the purifying power of the 
sacred element. 

The addition of such incantations, in which 
water plays the chief part of the ritual, points to 
the composite character of the ‘Maklu’ series, 
which, from dealing exclusively with the burning 
of images and with appeals to the fire-god, is thus 
enlarged into a general incantation ritual, to serve 
as a guide for the exorcizing priest in picking out 
such portions as are applicable to the case brought 
before him. Further light is thrown on the prin- 
ciples underlying the combination of incantations 
into a fixed and elaborate ritual by the cighth and 
last tablet of the series, which furnishes a summary 
of all the incantations contained in the previous 
seven, by repeating their opening words or lines in 
uninterrupted succession. One is tempted to con- 
jecture that this arrangement, which is also found 
at the close of another incantation series,* was in- 
tended to serve the purposes of an index or table 
of contents, to enable the officiating functionary 
of the temple to obtain a rapid survey of the in- 
cantations comprised in the ritual, and then to turn 
to those chosen by him. However this may be, 
the ‘Maklu’ series, like the various other ones that 
have been put together from the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library,t clearly points to an elaborate 
process of composition and editing of the hundreds 
of formulas produced in the course of time for the 
purpose of relieving those attacked by the demons, 
or bewitched by the sorcerers and sorceresses. 

Besides the incantation series in the proper sense, 
the priests also compiled for their own use hand- 
books to serve as guides in the performance of 
incantation rites, in which specific directions of 
all kinds are given, detailing the manner in 
which the images of protecting spirits are to be 
grouped around the couch on which the man 
stricken with disease lies, so as to guard him 
against further harm from the demons; what 
sacrifices are to be offered in connexion with the 
recital of the incantations, where they are to 
be offered, what prayers or formulas should be 
spoken in connexion with these sacrifices, and 
more of the like. In the subdivision of priestly 
functions which followed with the growth of the 
temples of Babylonia and Assyria, a special class 
of priests arose, known as the dshipu,t into whose 
hands the carrying out of exorcizing rites was 
entrusted ; just as another class, known as the 
bari, took charge of the omen rituals. Indeed 
we are justified in concluding from the elaborate 
character of the incantation texts and the incanta- 
tion rituals, that, throughout the duration of the 
Babylono-Assyrian religion, the beliefs upon which 

*The ‘Labartu’ Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyr. xvi. Ὁ. 190 f. 

+ No fewer than six distinct series are now known, distin- 


guished by the following names :—1. Maklu, edited by Knudtzon; 
2. Shurpu, ‘Burning,’ ed. by Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
der Babylonischen Religion, i., Leipzig, 1896; 5. Labartu, ed. 
by Myhrman, Ztschr. fiir <Assyr. xvi. 141-200; 4, Utukku 
limnuti, ‘Evil Demons,’ published in Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum, part xvi. with 
supplements in part xvii., London, 1903; ὃ, Ti’u, ‘Head sick- 
ness’: and 6. Ashakku marsu, ‘ Ashakku sickness.’ The two 
last named are published in Cunciform Texts, part xvii. The 
last three are transliterated and translated by Thompson in 
Devils aul Evil Spirits af Babylonia, vols. i, and ii. (London, 
1903). 
{ Of. the equivalent Hebrew term ’ashshadp (Dn 124 22). 


series. See Myhrman, 
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the incantations rested, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the incantations, continued to exer- 
cise a strong hold on the people, and constituted, 
in fact, one of the main factors of the religion 
itself, viewed from the side of religious practice. 


4. Omens and oracles.—Inseparably linked to the 
beliefs on which the incantation texts and rituals 
rest, is a second branch of the religious literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. While, as we 
have seen, the view gradually arose which attri- 
buted the small ils and minor worries and mis- 
fortunes of existence to the mischievous workings 
of evilly disposed demons, whereas the gods were 
regarded as, on the whole, favourably inelined, 
it was the gods with whom the control of the 
fate of the individual, as of the nation, in the 
final instance rested. 
appeal was made for relief from the sufferings 
caused by demons or witches; and it was of vital 
importance, even when the skies seemed serene, 
to retain the favour and goodwill of the gods, 
so as to be sure of their assistance when clouds 
appeared on the horizon, Moreover, the faith in 
the goodness of the gods was not so strong as to 
engender a. feeling of absolute security in their wor- 
shippers. 
favour could easily be turned into hostility, and 
their favourable disposition towards man did not 
prevent them from manifesting their displeasure 
at any slight provocation. Failure to bring the 
proper homage, entering upon an important under- 
taking without assuring oneself of the support of 
the deity, or without making certain that it was 
begun at the proper moment, or even choosing the 
wrong formulas in an incantation ritual,—these 
and other errors might be fraught with disastrous 
consequences. Again, even after tle imeantation 


rites had been performed, the prayers recited, | 


the sacrifices brought, the symbolical ceremonies 
carried out, it was necessary to know whether the 
hoped-for relief would be forthcoming. 

To keep the gods favourably disposed, and to 
determine if possible what help they would grant, 
were two goals that the worshipper in Babylonia 
and Assyria was ever conpelled to hold before 
him. Preventive measures were therefore called 
for, as well as remedial efforts. Punctiliousness 
in carrying out prescribed rites was an important 
element in such measures, but by no means the 
only one; it was equally important to ascertain 
in some direct way the will of the gods and their 
future intentions. If happily one could forestall 
the future, then all fears might be dissipated, and, 
at all events, one would not be overwhelmed by an 
unexpected check to one’s endeayours. Naturally, 
the occasions when, through the mediation of the 
priests, oracles were sought, were chiefly such as 
concerned the general weal. The individual came 
in for his share, but that share, judging from the 
specimens of the oracle literature that have been 
preserved, was a small one in comparison with 
the part played by matters of public concern. 
Most notable among these specimens is a group of 
prayers addressed to the sun-god,* dating from the 
reiens of Esarhadden and Assurbanipal. They 
have reference to expeditions undertaken against 
a group of nations to the north-east of Assyria 
known as the Kashtariti, who at various times, 
abetted by other tribes and peoples settled in their 
vicinity, appear to have given the Assyrians con- 
siderable trouble. The interesting feature of these 


prayers is the jiattern according to which they are | 


To the gods, therefore, the | 
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parts, consisting (1) of a question or a series of 
questions addressed to the sun-god; (2) an appeal 
to the god not to manifest anger, and to forgive 
errors unwittingly committed in the sacrificial 
rites that accompany the appeal; (3) a repetition 
of the question or questions, generally in a some 
what varying form; (4) a second appeal; and, 
finally, (5) an examination of the omens to be 
derived from the inspection of the sacrificed 
animals. 

As in the case of the incantation rituals, the 
greatest possible care had to be observed in the 
performance of details, The, sacrificial animal— 
generally a lamb—had to be guarded against all 
impurities. It must be physically sound, and 
before passing on to the inspection of the organs— 
upon the position, proportions, and character of 
whieh, together with any possible peculiarities, 
much depended—the priest was obliged to exereise 
almost innumerable precautions against interfer- 
ence with a trustworthy lms ba He had 
to don the proper dress, guard hinself against any 
kind of impurity; he had to assume the right 
position in making the inspection, which itself 
had to proceed in a certain order ; he had to speak 


| the proper words, and much more of the like. In 
On the contrary, it was felt that their | 


the questions that he asks, likewise, all contin- 
gencies are to be taken into consideration, and 
the ritual indicates all the various marks and 
symptoms that should be sought for in the organs 
of the sacrificial animal. A few extracts from one 
of these prayers will serve as an illustration of the 
general character of these oracles. The priest, 
who throughout the ritual acts as mediator, ad- 
dresses the sun-god— 

‘OQ Sbamash, great lord, as lask thee, do thou in thy mercy 
answer me. 

‘From this day, the 8rd day of this month of Lyyar (the 2nd 

month), to the 11th day of the month of Ab (the 5th month) of 
this year, a period of one hundred days and one hundred nigbts 
is the prescribed term for the oracular inquiry.’ 
The request is thus specified—for an oracle that 
should indicate what is to take place during the 
coming 100 days. The question itself, always un- 
folded in a most elaborate manner, concludes in 
one case as follows :— 

‘The capture of that city Kishassu, through any enemy what- 
soever witbin the specified λους it definitely ordained by 
thy great and divine will, OShamash? Will it actually come 
to pass?’ 

The phrases used to prevent any interference 
with the correct and proper inspection of the 
animal are generally as follows :— 


‘Prevent anything unclean from defiling the place of inspec- 
tion, Prevent the lamb of thy divinity which is to be inspected 
from being imperfect and unfit. 

‘Guard him who takes hold of the body of the lamb, who 
is clothed in the proper sacrificial dress, from having eaten, 
drunk, or handled anything unclean. Make his hand firm; 
guard the diviner, thy servant, from speaking a word hastily.’ 


After the inspection las been made and all the 
various points noted, the priest prays— 

‘By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, arise and grant true 
mercy, favourable conditions of the parts of the animal; may a 
declaration favourable and beneficial be ordained by thy great 
divinity ; grant that this may come to pass! To thy great 
divinity, O Shamash, great lord, may it be pleasing, and may 
an oracle be sent as an answer !’ 


Following the same general model, a large 
number of questions regarding the outcome of 
inilitary movements on the part of the Assyrian 
rulers are propounded through the priest, who, im 
his capacity as diviner, bears the specifie designa- 
tion of béri.* Subjects of a more personal char- 


arranged—a pattern which points to the develop- | acter, connected with the royal household, are 
a 2 ᾿ - ° . + x - £. 

wiment of a fixed ritual prescribed for such oeca- ! likewise introduced. So in one Imstance an oracle 

sions. Hach prayer may be subdivided inte five | is songht of Shamash to determine whether Nikd, 


* Published by J. A. Knudtzon, dAssyrische Gebete an den | 


Sonnengott (Leipzig, 1893). 


the mother of Esarhaddon, will recover from a 
* 7.e. ‘the scer,’ from bara, ‘ to see.’ 
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sickness from which she is sutlering ;* and again, 


before giving his daughter in marriage to a 
foreigner, Bartatua, the king of Ishkuza,+ Esar- 
haddon inquires whether he is to be trusted, 
‘whether he will fulfil the promises that he has 
made, and execute the decrees of the Assyrian 
king in good faith.’ Another interesting illustra- 
tion is furnished by an inquiry on the occasion 
when the same king proposes to associate his son 
with him in the affairs of government {— 


Ὁ Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in good faith 
answer me. Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, may his purpose 
be pleasing and meet with success! Siniddinapal his son, whose 
name is written on this tablet and placed before thy great 
divinity, is it pleasing to thy great divinity, that he should 
enler into the government,§ is it acceptable in thine eyes? 
Thy great divinity knowsit. Is the entry of Siniddinapal the 
son of Esarhaddon, whose name is written on this tablet by 
command of thy great divinity, is it ordained and fixed, O 
Shamash, great lord! Will it actually come to pass?’ 


In the oracle texts of the class published by 
Knudtzon the answers to the questions are not 
given, the purpose of the texts being to furnish 
and preserve the rituals observed for the occasions 
referred to, so that these might serve as models 
for future days, just as these rituals, no doubt, 
followed models that had been preserved from 
earlier days, reverting, in all probability, to the 
usages developed in the temples of Shamash in 
Babylonia. Other texts, however, furnish the 
answers. So we have a series of eight oracles 
delivered to the same Esarhaddon by the goddess 
Ishtar of Arbela.|| An interesting feature of these 
oracles is that, in most cases, the medium of com- 
munication is a priestess, which recalls the pro- 
minent part played by women as sorceresses In 
incantation texts. The female soothsayer forms 
the natural complement to the priestess; it is the 
attachment to the service of a deity that changes 
tle priestess from a messenger of evil into one who 
ean fathom the Divine intention. but both func- 
tions rest on the belief in the mysterious power 
of women—a belief which is widespread among 
ancient nations, and survives among people who are 
still in the primitive stage of culture. A reassur- 
ing message given to the king by a priestess Baya, 
a native of Arbela, and uttered by her in the nanie 
of Ishtar and Nebo, reads as follows : 1— 

‘Fear not, Esarhaddon, I, the Lord,** speak to thee. The 
beams of thy heart I strengthen as thy mother who gave thee 
life. Sixty tt great gods are with me, drawn up to protect 
thee. The god Sin is on thy right side, Shammash on thy left. 
Sixty great gods are round about thee, drawn up in battle array 
in the centre of the citadel. On men do not rely, Lift up 
thine eyes and look to me. Iam Ishtar of Arbela, who has 
made Ashur gracious to thee. Thy weakness I will change to 
strength. Fear not! Glorifyme! Is not the enemy subdued 
who has been handed over to thee? I proclaim it aloud. The 
future [ will make ¢lorious, a3 [I did] the past. I am Nebo, the 
lord of the writing tablet. Glorify me!’ 

Of a more definite character is a message sent 
to Esarhaddon from Ashur, who is, like Nebo 
and Ishtar, represented as addressing the king 
directly ti— 


‘ As for those enemies that plot against thee, that force thee 
to march out, since thou didst open thy mouth [saying], “1 
implore Ashur!” I have heard thy cry. Out of the great gate 
of heaven I proclaim it aloud. Surely J will hasten to let fire 
devour them. Thou shalt stand among them. Before thee I 
shall appear. Into the mountains I shall bring them to rain 


* See the text in Knudtzon, tb. No. 101. 

ΤᾺ district to the north-cast of Assyria. 
No, 29. 

t Knudtzon, No. 107. 

§ Literally, bit riduwiti, 4.e. Shouse of government.’ 

ἢ Rawl. iv. pl. 61. See the translations of Banks, Americana 
Journal of Semitic Languages, xiv. 2721., which, however, 
require correction at many points. 

S| Rawlinson, iv. 61; oby. 60]. ii. 16-39. 

** qe. Nebo. 

tt The number ‘sixty’ is chosen as representative of all the 
gods, so that the phrase 18 equivalent to ‘the entire pantheon.’ 

tt Strong, Bettrage z. Assyriologie, ti. 628. 


See Knudtzon, 
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down upon them stones of destruction. Thy foes I shall cut 
down, filling the river with their blood. Let them behold and 
glorify me, for Ashur the lord of gods am I.’ 


Accompanying this message are instructions to 
pour out precious oil, and to offer sacrifices with 
sweet-smelling incense. The oil and thie sacrifices 
at the delivery of an oracle may properly be 
regarded as prompted by the desire to retain the 
favour of the gods, and as a manifestation of 
grateful homage; but oil and the oficring of 
animals also play an important part in securing 
the oracle itself. In the series of prayers addressed 
to the sun-god, of which we have above given a 
brief account, there are included indications of the 
features in the animals, the position of the organs, 
special marks and peculiarities to which the atten- 
tion of the officiating priests is directed. These 
indications are of primal significance, for on the 
results of the inspection the answer to the ques- 
tions depended. One is probably safe in asserting 
that no oracle was furnished without the inter- 
pretation of omens, so that, even when no refer- 
ence to omens is expressly made, we may feel 
certain that it is implied. Indeed the study and 
interpretation of omens appear to have formed in 
Babylonia and Assyria the basis of oracular utter- 
ances. In the prayers in question the priest is 
instructed to observe whether there is a slit at 
the nape of the neck on the left side, whether 
there is some peculiarity at the bottom of the 
bladder on the left side, whether the viscera are 
sound, The size of the limbs and organs of the 
animal were likewise of importance; and indeed 
there is no feature of any special character that 
eould be overlooked, before, as a result of the most 
careiul study, the priest was in a position to reveal 
from the various omens the intention of the 
gods. A special significance appears to have been 
attached to the fiver, due, apparently, to an 
association of ideas—found among many nations 
of antiquity—between the liver and the general 
disposition and character. Among the tablets in 
the British Museum™* there is an interesting dia- 
gram of the liver of a shecp, divided off into small 
sections, with explanatory notes, to serve as a 
guide for the priests in their inspection. 

Not only theomens derived from sacrifices, but the 
appearance, position, number, and size ofthe bubbles 
formed by oil poured into a goblet or bowl of 
water, constituted a means of determining the will 
or purpose of the gods. Here was a phase of the 
‘oracle’ ritual that lent itself to an almost more 
detailed development than even the inspection of 
sacrificial animals. There were innumerable pos- 
sibilities to be considered, and we are fortunate in 
possessing some texts + which furnish the proof of 
the care expended in taking all imaginable con- 
tingencies into consideration. From these texts, 
| which served as handbooks to the bdérd priests, it 
appears that, according as the oil bubbles appeared 
to the left or the right side of the goblet or bowl, 
| separated into smaller bubbles or united into larger 
ones, it portended good or evil. The size and also 
the colour of the oil bubbles had a significance, as 
well as the action of the bubbles after their appear- 
ance on the surface, In short, an elaborate science 
of divination grew up in the course of time in 
Babylonia and Assyria, which embraced many 
more elements than the inspection of sacrificial 
animals, and the action of oil when mixed with 
water. 

Before turning to some of these other phases of 

* Cunciform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum, pt. vi. pl. 1 (Bu. $9-4-28, 288). See Boissier, 
(a) ‘Note sur un monument babylonien se rapportant 4 l’extis- 
picine’ (Geneva, 1899); and (0) ‘ Note sur un nouveau document 
babylonien se rapportant ἃ l'extispicine’ (Geneva, 1901), 

+ Cuneiform Texts, ete., pt. iii. pl. 2-4, and pt. v. pl. 4-7. See 
' Hunger, Becherwahrsagung bet den Babyloniern (Leipzig, 1903). 
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the science, it is necessary to point out here the 
natural extension of oracles and omens from publie 
affairs of the State, and from the semi- publie 
interests of royalty to the affairs of the individual. 
The fact that, in such a large portion of the 
oracle and omen literature, the national welfare 
and conditions aifecting the political situation 
form the subject, must not mislead us into under- 
estimating the share that the individual had in 
benefiting from the prerogatives enjoyed by the 
priests as the mediators between the gods and 
their worshippers. The preponderance of publie 
affairs over the concerns of the individual which 
appears in these texts, is due in part to the 
elrcumstance that most of them were drawn up 
at the instigation of the rulers, and in part to 
the natural desire of the priests to provide, first 
of all, for proper guides in carrying out the 
demands ae upon them by their royal masters. 
The example of Assurbanipal in ordering his 
seribes to provide him with copies of the literary 
productions of the country, was probably merely a 
continuation of a much older custom of Babylonian 
rulers in ordering the rituals required for the 
various purposes of official exigencies, and for the 
various occasions of the year, to be perpetuated in 
writing. Furthermore, the welfare of the country 
was a natural preliminary condition to the happi- 
ness of the individual; for, unless the gods showed 
a favourable attitude towards the country as a 
whole, it was not to be assumed that the indi- 
vidual could hope for Divine favour. Next to the 
attitude of the gods towards the State, their good- 
will towards the ruler was of primary importance, 
partly because of the close identification of the 
career of the ruler with the State, partly because 
of the continued strength of the belief that the 
ruler stood nearer to the gods than the ordinary 
individual, and that upon his conduet and upon the 
consequent disposition of the gods towards him 
a large share of the national welfare depended.* 
Hence even such an event as illness or misfortune 
in the royal family was of publie significance, for 
it portended, or at all events might portend, that 
some deity was angry with the ruler himself, and 
had thus manifested his displeasure. The ordinary 
individual could hardly hope for consideration in 
approaching a deity who had plainly shown his 
ill-humour towards the most important personage 
in the land. 

But such conditions represented, after all, the 
exceptional state of affairs. Unless the country 
was engaged in warfare, or unless some accident 
had befallen a member of the royal family, the 
supposition was that the gods were inclined to 
listen to petitions or to assist the individual in his 
appeals for help or advice; at all events, it was 
safe to make the attempt to approach the Divine 
throne through the mediation of the priest. Again, 
if some god had shown his anger by punishing an 
individual with sickness or by overwhelming him 
with disaster, it was perfectly reasonable to make 
the attempt to regain his goodwill, ‘to set the 
deity’s heart at rest,’ as the religious phraseology 
expressed it. 

The extension of the order of ideas which 
enabled the priests to ascertain the intention of 
the gods when afiairs of State or of the royal 
household were in question, resulted in the pre- 
paration of more or less elaborate handbooks 
covering the interpretation of all unusual pheno- 
mena, Whether occurring in the heavens or on 
earth. Eclipses, disturbances in the usual order 
of natural events, the movements of the moon and 
sun, as well as of the planets and stars, and the 


* On the position of the king as standing closer to the gods, 
and as originally viewed as the representative or even incarna- 
tion of a deity, see Frazer, The Golden Bough 2, i. 142 tf., 232, ete. 


appearance of the clouds, represent some of the 
main ineidents to which the attention of the 
priests was directed for the purpose of determining 
their bearing on the scliscan ce as as well as on 
the fate of individuals. Coming to such terres- 
trial phenomena as enter more particularly into 
the life of the individual, we find that dreams, for 
instanee, or unusual signs in the ease of newborn 
children,—abnormally large or abnormally small 
features, monstrosities of all kinds,—were re- 
garded as revealing the intentions of the deities, 
or were looked upon as portents of future events, 
The movements of certain animals,—more par- 
ticularly of dogs,—the flight of birds, the appear- 
ance of snakes or of certain insects in the high- 
ways or in houses, as well as monstrosities among 
animals, were fraught with meaning, and, in 
general, it may be said that every incident that 
had any unusual feature connected with it called 
for an interpretation. In this way the omen 
literature representing the record of past experi- 
ence, and embodying the wisdom of the past in 
the interpretation of signs of all kinds, assumed in 
the course of time enormous dimensions—so large 
that it is quite difficult to obtain an accurate 
survey of the field eovered by the omen texts. 
For the purposes of this sketeh, however, it will 
be sufficient to characterize briefly some of the 
chief classes of this branch of the religious litera- 
ture of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Taking as our first illustration wnwswal oecur- 
rences in the movements of the heavenly bodies, it 
is natural to find special significance attached to 
eclipses of the sun and moon; and it is also 
obvious that such oecasions were interpreted as 
having a bearing chiefly on public affairs or on the 
fate of the royal household, because of the close 
relations between the gods and earthly rulers— 
their representatives, in a measure—to which re- 
ference has already been made. Calendars were 
drawn up with indications of what the obscuring 
of the sun or moon, through eclipses or througli 
the movements of clouds, on any δῶν νι day of 
the month portended. Arranged in the order of 
the months, the days of the month are entered 
on which, aecording to past experience, eclipses 
occurred, and also those on which, according to 
caleulation, they might occur, and then the in- 
terpretation is set forth for each of the days 
enumerated. Interchanging with the references 
to actual eclipses, a record is also made of what 
the concealment of the sun behind clouds on 
certain days portended. Selecting from a long 
text of this nature, covering many tablets, the 
section devoted to the month of Tishri, the 7th 
month, we find the following entries * recorded :— 


‘If on the lst day of the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, 
king against king will declare war. 

If on the 9th day, Adad { will raise his cry. 

If on the 11th day, a disaster will occur, the king of Mar dies. 

If on the 13th day, the king of Akkad { dies, and, in the case 
of an eclipse, [the same fate] is portended for the king of 
Akkad. 

If on the 14th day there is an eclipse of the sun, there will be 
destructive rains, and the king of Amurru dies. 

If on the 15th day, the wealth of the sea perishes.§ 

If on the 16th day, there will be food in plenty in the land, 
the canals will be full, or [it portends that] the abkallu will 
burst forth. || : 

If on the 18th day, then will be peace for the king; Bel in 
the country [will proclaim ?] an oracle regarding the land of 
the enemy. or 

If on the 20th day, the country will be diminished, the throne 
o Elain will be overthrown. 


* Craig, Astrological-Astronomical Texts, pl. 25, obv. 1-17. 

+ Adad is the god of storms. The phrase is therefore to he 
taken as an indication that storms will sweep the land. 

{ 1.6. Babylonia. Ἶ 

§ An expression which apparently refers to the destruction of 
animal life in the waters. : 

|| Abkallu is a title of a high officer. 
diction is obscure. 


The sense of this pre- 
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If on the 21st day, the obscuration portends destruction to 
the country. 

If on the 28th day, Bel will cause destruction; the king of 
that land during that year will overrun the country or [it 
portends that] the king will be safe. 

If on the 29th day, in that year the king will die, the country 
will suffer misfortune. ... 

If on the 30th day, the king will have along reign . . . there 
will be food in plenty in the land. 

If from the Ist to the 80th day the sun is obscured, the gods 
will overwhelm the whole country [with disaster]. 

If the day is dark, but the planets Dilbar* and Dapinut are 
seen together, city, king, and people will be safe, canals 
will be full of water. 

If, contrary to calculation, the sun is obscured, the king will 
be in distress... 

If in the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, the king dies, 
the country will witness disaster or [it portends] joy.’ 

Obscure as some of the predictions are—due in 
part to the defective nature of the text—their 
general character is quite clear. The references 
to specific personages like the king of Amurru, of 
Elam, of Akkad, may be taken as indications that 
at some time or another the death of a ruler in one 
of these countries took place on the day in question, 
or that some disaster overtook him. This occur- 
rence would then naturally be made the basis for 
determining the inauspicious character of the day. 
We are not therefore to suppose that the death of 
a particular ruler of the countries named is in- 
tended to be predicted ; but, from the circumstance 
that a ruler died on that day in the past, the 
obscuration of the sun on such a day portends a 
misfortune for the country, or possibly for the 
ruler in question. Bearimg in mind that these 
omen calendars are intended to serve as guides for 
the priests, one can also understand the contra- 
dictory notes recorded for one and the same day. 
Such statements must obviously be interpreted as 
embodying observations of various events that at 
some time in the past took place. 

It is, accordingly, for the officiating priest to 
determine by additional resources—such, ¢.9., as 
the inspection of sacrificial animals, or an oil and 
water test, or the like—whether the favourable or 
unfavourable omen is to be depended upon. That, 
in general, the disappearance of the sun owing to 
heavy clouds, or an actual eclipse, portends some 
evil, is a conclusion suggested by the natural 
association of ideas between darkness and mis- 
fortune. Hence, at the close of the preceding 
and of the following omens dealing with the other 
months, it is stated as a general conclusion that 
an obscuration of the sun portends evil to the 
king, being a prediction of his death, and also 
indicating disaster to the country. But the text 
adds the possible alternative that on certain days 
and under certain conditions the phenomenon in- 
dicates ‘joy ’—z.e. is to be regarded as a favour- 
able omen. Here, again, when the indications for 
such days, based on past experience, are either 
favourable or unfavourable, it lies with the priest 
to determine by other means at his disposal which 
of the alternatives will be likely to occur. 

The omens derived from the second great 
heavenly body—the moon—were in some respects 
of even greater importance, because of the more 
definite character of its movements; or, as we 
ought perhaps to put it, because of the greater 
ease with which these movements could be fol- 
lowed. Completing its course as it does in 29 
or 30 days, the most obvious point to which the 
attention of observers would be directed would be 
the appearance of the new moon as the period 
marking the beginning of a new course. In the 
second place, note would be taken on what day— 
whether 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, or 16th day—the 
sun was to be seen together with the moon; for 
upon this phenomenon, as was ascertained by ex- 
perience, depended the day at the end of the 
month when the mvon and the sun would again be 

* Venus or Ishtaz. + Jupiter or Marduk. 
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in conjunction. Again, the varying appearance of 
the moon’s horns, the character of the halo around 
the moon, and naturally such more extraordinary 
occurrences as the lunar eclipse, would serve as a, 
basis for lunar omenology. Our knowledge of 
these omens is derived chiefly from reports from 
court astrologers to their royal masters.* These 
reports are at times brief, consisting of only a few 
lines, as, 6.9., the following connected with the 
appearance of the new moon on the Ist day of the 
calculated lunar month—that is, when the pre- 
ceding month had its full 30 days t— 


‘If the moon is seen on the Ist day, [it portends that] the 
country will be favoured with tranquillity.t If the day accord- 
ing to its calculation is long, it portends a reign of long days.’ 
[Report from Bullufu). 


The same omen is furnished in the reports of 
quite a number of other astrologers that have 
been preserved to us, but in some cases further 
specifications are given. So in one report there is 
added that in the case of the months Nisan and 
Tishri—the Ist and 7th months—if the moon is 
full at the regular time, there will be good crops, 
and the king will be supreme. Somewhat dif- 
ferent is a report from an astrologer Nebo-shum- 
ishkun, who announces ||I— 


‘If the moon appears covered with a headband, the king will 
be supreme. If the moon is seen on the first day, the day being, 
in accordance with calculation, long, it portends a long rule. 
The month will have 30 days infull. If the moon appears on 
the first day, it is favourable to Akkad (#.e. Babylonia), un- 
favourable for Elam or Amurru. If this happens in the inonth 
of Ab, then for Akkad it portends something favourable to the 
king, my lord.’ 


Coming to reports that furnish omens according 
to the day on which the moon and sun are seen te- 
gether, the following may serve as a specimen :**— 


‘If the moon appears out of season,+} traffic will be small; on 
the 12th day the moon was seen with the sun. If, contrary to 
calculation, the moon and sun are seem together, a powerful 
enemy will come to the land. The king of Akkad will defeat 
his enemy. On the 12th day the moon with the sun was seen. 
If the moon is seen on the 12th day, it portends evil for Akkad, 
Εροα iv Elam and Amurru, but is an unfavourable omen for 

cad.’ 


Comparing these two classes of reports, the 
guiding principle in both is apparent. <A full 
month of 30 days suggests by association of ideas 
—fulness, plenty, and general success, while a 
premature conjunction of the sun with the moon, 
indicative of a curtailment of the moon’s course, 
as against the calculated lunar month, portends 
shortness of crops, diminution of traflic, and loss 
of dominion. In accordance with this, the appear- 
ance of the moon and sun together on the 13th and 
on the 16th day of the month portends unfavour- 
able events, while on the 14th and 15th days the 
indications, varying somewhat according to the 
months, are, on the whole, favourable. ‘That the 
various reports do not always agree, and that even 
in one and the same report alternatives are oflered, 
or an intentional ambiguity appears, are features 
that point to difierences in the methods adopted 
by the astrologers, or to the natural differences 
in experience which enter so largely into the Judg- 
ment of the foretellers of events. An evidence of 
the high antiquity of the custom of deriving 

* A large collection of these reports has been published and 
interpreted by R. C. Thompson in The Reports of the Magicians 
and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon (2 vols., London, 1900). 

ἡ Thompson, No. 1. 

t Lit. ‘closing of month’—+.¢. silence, as Thompson renders 
the phrase ; but it is to be understood in the sense of absence of 
disturbances, external or internal. 

§ asharidutu iliak, ‘will proceed to supremacy *—apparently 
an idiomatic expression, to indicate that he will be successful in 
his endeavours. See Thompson, No. 9. 

| Thompson, No. 17. 

4 Aqu—also used to indicate the full moon, but here intended 
to designate some shadow on the moon. 


** Thompson, No. 119. , 
++ At an unexpected time, or contrary to calculations. 
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omens from lunar phenomena is to be seen in the 
persistent use of the geographical terms so con- 
stantly recurring in the texts. Akkad is retained 
as the old designation of Babylonia; Amurru, 
later the designation of Northern Syria, is used, 
as in very ancient historical texts, for the West 
in general; while Elam, in a similar manner, is 
applied to the East in general. These same geo- 
graphical designations occur in connexion with 
those most significant of all heavenly pheno- 
mena—the eclipses of the moon and sun; and it 
may be regarded as a noteworthy indication of 
the advance made in the interpretation of such 
phenomena, that under certain circumstances an 
eclipse which must have been startling to prumni- 
tive nations, as a necessary omen of evil, might 
portend peace and prosperity. In a report from 
an astrologer,* the various sections of the moon 
are made to correspond to the clief districts—the 
right side being Akkad or Babylonia, the left 
Elam, the top Amurru, and the bottom Subartu ; 
and according to the direction in which the shadow 
passes off from the moon is the eclipse to be inter- 
preted. The moon drawing off from the shadow 
in a south-westerly direction portends evil for 
Elam and Amurru, while, if the eastern and 
northern parts are not affected by the eclipse 
but remain bright—the eclipse being therefore a 
partial one—it is a good sign for Subartut and 
Akkad. In another report we encounter the 
following more specific indications :— 

‘When an eclipsc happens during the morning watch ὃ and is 
complete (?), it portends corpses,|| and the ruler will also die. 
When an eclipse takes place in the morning watch and lasts 
through that watch, and a north wind comes, the sick in Akkad 
will recover. When an eclipse begins in the first section and 
remains in the second (i.é. is partial), it portends disaster for 
Elam. Guti will not approach Akkad. I[f the eclipse begins 
at the first sectionand the second remains bright (ὦ. 4. even more 
partial), it portends that disaster will overtake Elam but not 
reach Akkad. If the eclipse takes place and stands on the 
second side, it portends mercy to the country. If the moon is 
obscured in the month of Siwan,** Adad will iInundate (the 
land) at the end of the year ; if therc is an eclipse in the month 
of Siwan, there will be a flood, and the product of the waters 
will be carried to the land.j+ If an eclipse happens at the 
morning watch during the month of Siwan, it portends disaster 
to the temples of the land, and Shamash will be hostile.tt If an 
eclipse takes place in Siwan on the 14th day, the king will com- 
plete the year and then die, and his son will strive for the 
rulership and seize the throne, and there will be hostility and 
corpses. If an eclipse happens in Siwan at any time from the 
Ist to the 80th day, it is an eclipse that portends something to 
the king of Akkad. There will be a general flood, and Adad 
will inundate the product of the land, and disaster will over- 
take a large army. ... If an eclipse happens in Siwan out of 
the calculated time, the king of legions will die, and Adad 
will inundate; a flood will come, Adad will diminish the pro- 


duct of the land, and the leader of the army will encounter 
disaster.’ 


In general, as will be seen, the eclipse, by a 
natural association of ideas, reinforced by the 
survival of the primitive sense of terror at the 
startling phenomenon of the moon passing into a 
shadow, was generally regarded as an evil omen, 
and it was merely a question which quarter of the 
world was to be affected. The frequency of inun- 
dations ina land like the Euphrates Valley made 
it safe to hazard a prediction of an overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates ; and a single coincidence of 
an eclipse in the spring, with particularly heavy 
floods during the rainy season, would he sufficient 
to establish in the minds of the people a connexion 


* Thompson, No. 268. ; 

+ Here used apparently for Assyria. 

t Thompson, No. 271. eo 

§ The night and day were ordinarily divided into three watches 
of four hourseach. See Delitasch, Zeitschr. fur Assyr. vol. iv. 
pp. 284-287. 

| z.e. many will die. : 

“ΠΑ country to the north-east of Babylonia. The omen means 
that Babylonia need not fear an attack from this region. 

** The third month. 

ti %.e. the country will be so deeply inundated that the fish 
will swim about in all directions, 

ti ὧδ. there will be failure of crora. 
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between the two events. Indeed, so unusual 
an oceurrence as an eclipse would necessarily 
prompt a closer attention to events—such as poor 
crops, or the death of a king, or even a military 
expedition with its mevitable result of greater 
or lesser loss of hfe—that at other times would be 
taken for granted as perfectly normal occurrences, 
or, if not normal, at least not of an extraordinary 
character. 

The principles underlying the omens derived 
from other conditions observed in connexion with 
the moon are of the same general character — 
natural association of ideas and conclusions drawn 
from past events coincident with the conditions in 
question, Thus, in an interesting series of reports 
regarding the significance of a halo around the 
moon, a favourable or unfavourable interpretation 
depends upon the character of the halo, whether 
bright or dark—the latter being regarded in general 
as an indication of rain—or whether the halo was 
continuous or interrupted, and what planets or 
stars were to be seen within the halo. One of 
these reports,* which begins with the omen to be 
derived from the conjunction of the moon and sun 
on the 16th day, passes on to halo omens, and 
furnishes the following data :— 

‘If the moon has a halo, and the sunt stands within the 
halo of the moon, throughout the land one will speak justice, 
the father with his son will speak justice, the hosts will be 
successful. If the moon has a halo, and Mars stands within it, 
there will be destruction of cattle throughout the land, the 
planting of dates will not prosper, or it portends that Amurru 
will bediminished. If the moon has a halo, and two stars stand 
within the moon’s halo, it portends a long rule. If Mars and a 
planet stand facing each other [within it], it portends an attack 
on Elam. If Mars passes out (?) of the halo, the king of Elam 
will die.’ 

It thus appears that Mars, which bears a name 
(Mushtabarru mutdnu, i.e. *portending death’) 
that suggests ill-luck, is an unfavourable planet, 
whereas the ‘sun’ planet, Saturn, carries with it 
associations of good fortune and prosperity. The 
presence of Mars with another planet suggests a 
conflict ; while Mars leaving the halo, again by a 
natural association of ideas transfers the ill-omen 
to Elam, the hated rival of Babylonia. Likewise, 
from omens derived from observation of the move- 
ments of the planets, we learn that this distinction 
between favourable and unfavourable planets is 
maintained, though there are circumstances under 
which a favourable planet like Marduk - Jupiter 
may become a portender of evil, while Nergal- 
Mars may under certain conditions change his 
forbidding aspect to one of good fortune. Thus, 
when Madik -tupitar appears at the beginning 
of the year, it portends a good crop of corn ;{ 
whereas, if the moon casts his shadow on Marduk,§ 
it means that a king will die in that year, or that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon will take place, and 
a ‘preat king’ || will die ; and, again, it is interest- 
ing to observe the combination of favourable with 
unfavourable omens in the approach of a planet 
like Jupiter towards Mars, or in their position 
towards each other. We learn { that when Marduk 
stands in front of Nergal there will be prosperous 
crops, but also that it portends a slaughter of men. 
The approach of Nergal to Marduk means devas- 
tation, death among cattle, or that the king of 
Akkad will die in that year ; but at the same time 
it indicates plentiful crops. The evil suggested 
by Nergal is therefore compensated in a measure 
by the favourable indications associated under 


* Thompson, No. 99. See the general remarks on the halo of 
the moon, in the Introduction, vol. ii. pp. xxiv—-xxvi, 

+ By sun is here meant the ‘sun star’ or the planet Saturn, 
as the text, No. 176, rev. 3-4, specifically states. 

1 Thompson, No. 184. § 1b, No. 192. 

| The ‘great king’ in these reports means apparently the 
king of Babylonia, or perhaps also Assyria; whereas ‘a king’ 


| means a ruler of some smaller country. 


4] Thompson, No. 195. 
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most circumstances with Marduk. Again, though 
the omens connected with Nergal-Mars are on the 
whole unfavourable, there are notable exceptions; 
as, 6.0.5. When a report* tells us that if Mars is 
visible in the month of Elul—the 6th month—the 
crops of the land will be plentiful, and everything 
in the land will be prosperous; but, on the other 
hand, if Nergal approaches the moon, the god Sin 
will cause evil to descend upon the land; and 
in this report the ‘unlucky’ character associated 
with Mars compensates the generally favourable 
nature of the portents in the case of otlier stars 
being seen near the moon, After this omen with 
reference to Nergal and Sin, the report con- 
tinues— 

‘If any [other] planet stands on the left horn of the moon, 
the king will be powerful; or if a star appearsin front of the 
moon on the left side, the king will also be powerful. If a star 
stands behind the moon on the left side, the king of Akkad will 
be powerful. If the star Dilgan (i.e. Virgo) stands at the left 
horn, the crops in Akkad will be plentiful; or if Dilgan stands 
above the moon, the crops will be plentiful.’ 

The report continues in this way with 8, further 
series of omens derived from stars appearing on 
the left side, which, while portending evil because 
of the association between ‘left’ and ‘unlucky,’ 
yet are in so far favourable as the evil—loss of 
territory, or floods—is predicted for an enemy and 
his land, and not for the king of Assyria, to whom 
the report is furnished. 

Wind and thunderstorms as well as earth- 
quakes are included within the scope of the 
natural phenomena on which the astrologers of 
Babylonia and Assyria render reports to their 
royal masters. In regard to both wind and 
thunderstorms, the season of the year is naturally 
the prime factor im the decision whether the 
omen is to be interpreted as favourable or un- 
favourable. The storms and rains forming in a 
land like Mesopotamia a natural season, upon 
which the fertility of the soil is dependent, are, 
in fact, under ordinary circumstances regarded as 
signs of the favour of the gods; and we may well 
suppose that the Babylonians, like the ancient 
Hebrews, included in their ritual, at the approach 
of the rainy season, prayers that the gods might 
send the rains and also the storms—since the 
former never came without the latter—over the 
land. In accordance with this view, a storm is 
ordinarily an omen of prosperity; and it is only 
when the excessive severity of the rains causes a 
flood, or when the rain comes at the wrong time— 
in the spring instead of in the autumn and winter 
—that the omen is naturally unfavourable. A 
report from Asharidu, the servant of the king, 
reads {— 

‘If a rainstorm comes over the land, crops will flourish, 
prices will be steady. If a rainstorm coutinues in the land, 
there will be an increase of royal power. If a rainstorm bursts 
forth in Shebet,§ there will be a Kassite eclipse. || 

A storm still later in the season, in Adar J (12th 
month), when the rains ordinarily have ceased, 
portends blighted crops; and as with rainstorms, 
so, up to a certain point in regard to thunder- 
storms, the season of the year determines whether 
the omen is to be regarded as favourable or un- 
favourable. But apparently a new factor enters 
into consideration here, for the voice of the god 
Adad himself is heard in the thunder ; and it is 
this voice that the astrologers are called upon 
to interpret. In consequence, as the priests were 
guided necessarily by observation of events that 
in the past had followed upon the sound of thunder 
at a particular season of the year or time of the 

* Thompson, No. 233. t Ib. No. 234, 1». No. 250. 

§ ze. the 11th month, towards the spring, when the severe 
storms ought to be over. 


| An eclipse portending some evil for the couutry north-east 
of Babylonia. 


Ἵ ¢.g. Thompson, No, 252. 
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day, the reports manifest a greater degree of in- 
consistency than in the interpretation of omens 
from rainstorms, where normal conditions consti- 
tuted a firm basis for calculations. Thus, in the 
case of several reports dealing with omens in 
regard to thunder in the month of Ab—the 5th 
month—one * informs us that the crops will be 
plentiful, while another + declares that the omen 
portends evil. A distinction is made between 
thunder accompanied by rain and thunder in a 
cloudless sky. The report says t— 


ΕἸΣ Adad sends forth his voice in the month of Ab, on a dark 
day, with rain and lightning, waters will be poured forth in the 
canals. If on a cloudless day Adad roars, there will be dis- 
tress or famine in the land.’ 


Or again §— 
“ΤᾺ it lightens on a cloudless day, Adad will cause a flood.’ 


The association between 8, thunderstorm and a 
rainstorm out of season suggests the portent 
that [[-- 


‘If, in Tishri,4] Adad sends forth his voice, there will be 
hostility in the land. If it rains in the month of Tishri, there 
will be disaster to the sick and to cattle, and disaster to the 
enemy.’ 


An earthquake naturally always portends some 
disaster, and the omens derived from this pheno- 
nienon appear in general to have reference to a 
national calamity. The trembling of the earth 
suggests invasion and ruin. We are told **— 


‘If the earth quakes all day, it portends destruction of the 
land ; if it quakes continually, (Ὁ) there will ὍΘ aninvasion of the 
land. 


And again +t— 

‘Tf in the month of Tishri the earth quakes, the country will 
rebel against the king; if the earth quakes during the night, 
the land will incur disaster or devastation.’ 

At the same time the evil omen is at times com- 
pensated by the assurance that the misfortune will 
not affect the crops, for we are told ++— 


‘Tf the earth quakes in Tishri, the crops will be plentiful, 
though it portends hostility in the land.’ 


We have seen that in the case of various pheno- 
mena of the heavens and of nature, wliuich form the 
basis of the otheial reports of the astrologers, the 
omens deal chiefly with three subjects — war, 
crops, and internal disturbances in the country— 
while the affairs of the individual play no part 
whatsoever. But besides these phenomena there 
is an almost infmite number of occurrences in 
the life of mankind that by their more or less 
unusual character call for an cxplanation ; and in 
the explanation offered the individual is involved, 
evcn if not exclusively so. Monstrosities among 
human beings and animals, peculiar actions of 
animals, extraordinary occurrences in one’s life, 
or even ordinary ones, like dreams, constitute 
some of the phenomena, to the study of which the 
priests were likewise obliged to devote themselves 
in order to answer inquiries as to their meaning. 
In the interpretations offered we may observe 
again the application of practically the same prin- 
ciples which guided the astrologers in their reports 
as to the meaning of phenomena in the heavens— 
association of ideas, and conclusions derived from 
observation and experience. For purposes of illus- 
tration, it will be sufficient to give some examples 
from what we may call birth portents, of which 
the tablets furnish a very large number.t{ In this 
division, even so common an occurrence as the 
birth of twins, merely because it deviates from 

* Thompson, No. 256d. + 16, No, 257. 

t 7b. No. 257, lines 1-5. § 1b. No. 256d. 

| 4b. No. 260. “Π The 7th month. 

** Thompson, No. 263d. tt Ib. No. 265¢. 

a Bezold’s Catalogue, ete., vol. v. Index, sub ‘ Omens.’ 
p. 4 ° 
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normal conditions, is subjected to an interpreta- 
tion, and we are told *— 
‘If a woman gives birth to twins, one male and the other 


female, it isan unfavourable omen. The land is in favour, but 
the house t will be reduced.’ 


Here we have an example of a purely individual 
portent ; but it is noticeable that the moment any 
unusual signs are observed in the case of the 
twins, they are interpreted as having a bearing 
on public affairs, though at times the family in 
which the occurrence has taken place is also 
involved. In accordance with this principle we 
are told that— 


‘If a woman gives birth to twins and both are brought forth 
alive, but neither of them have right hands, the produce of the 
land will be consumed by the enemy... . If a woman gives 
birth to twins and both are brought forth alive, but the right 
foot of one is missing, an enemy will for one year cause dis- 
turbances in the country.’ 


A monstrosity as such, however, does not por- 
tend evil, and distinetions are drawn, again based 
largely on association of ideas. 

Thus, in the case of newborn babes with heads 
that suggest the features of certain animals, a 
lion’s or a swine’s head represents favourable 
omens, while a dog’s or a bird’s or a serpent’s head 
portends some disaster to the country {— 


‘If a woman gives birth to a child with ἃ lion’s head,§ a power- 
ful king will rule in the land. If a woman gives birth to a child 
with a dog’s head, the city (where the child is born) will be in 
distress, and evil will be in the country. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a swine’s head, offspring and wealth will 
increase in that house. Ifa woman gives birth to a child with 
a bird’s head, the land will be destroyed. If a woman gives 
yeh ἴῃ a child with a serpent’s head, there will be famiue in 
she land.’ 


The monstrosities taken up in this same series 
of tablets include such phenomena as a babe with 
two heads, or two mouths, or a double pair of 
eyes, or with misplaced eyes, or peculiarly shaped 
ears, or with an organ or a limb missing, and 
much more of the like. If among human beings 
monstrosities have a bearing on the public and 
general weal, it is natural to find this principle 
adopted in the case of monstrosities occurring 
among animals, The anomalies intreduced are 
almost endless. Among the examples we find the 
following : ||— 


‘If five young ones are born in the flock, one with a bull’s 
head, one with a lion’s head, one with a dog’s head, one with a 
sheep’s head, one with a swine’s head, there will be a series of 
devastations in the land. 


If in the flock young ones are born with five legs, itis a sign of 
distress for the country. The house of the man will perish, and 
his stalls will be swept away. If the young ones have six legs, 
the population will decrease, and devastation come over the 
land, . ... If the young one has its ears at its neck, the ruler 
will be without judgment. If a young one has its ears below 
the neck, the strength of the land will be weakened. If the 
young one has no right ear, the rule of the king will come to an 
end, his palace will be uprooted, and the population of the city 
will be swept away; the king will be devoid of judgment, the 
produce of the country will be small, the enemy will cut off 
the supply of water. If the young one has no left ear, the 
deity will hear the king’s prayer, the king will capture his 
enemy’s land, and the enemy’s palace will be destroyed. The 
enemy will be deprived of judgment, the produce of the 
enemy’s land will be taken away, and everything will be cap- 
tured. If the right ear of the young one falls off, the stall ** will 
be destroyed. If the left ear of the young one falls off, the stall 
will be increased, the stall of the enemy will be destroyed.’ 


In this enumeration it will be observed that a 
defect in regard to a ‘right’ limb or organ portends 
evil to the owner or the country, or both, while 
the defect in a ‘left’ limb or organ is an omen of 
disaster to the enemy, but not to the owner or his 
country—a reversal, though a perfectly logical one, 

“ “νυ Documents Assyriens relatifs aux présages, p. 


+ Wherein the child is born. 1 Boissfer, p. 11. 

$t.e. like a lion. The preposition ‘like’ is sometimes added, | 
though generally omitted. 

|| Boissier, pp. 132, 148 f., 169, etc. 


*] Will become insane (Ὁ). ἘΝ ¢.¢. the herd. 


of the usual association of ideas with reference to 
‘right’ and ‘left.’ It is because ‘right’ is gener- 
ally a good omen that the absence of a ‘right’ 
ear portends evil, whereas a defect in regard to a 
‘left’ ear represents a bad sign for the ‘other 

arty.’ The specific character of the omens may 
be taken as evidence that the tablets were drawn 
up en the basis of answers given in the past to 
inquiries made at a time when the monstrosities, 
or the unusual phenomena in question, actually 
occurred ; though it also seems likely that these 
actual answers were supplemented by indications, 
furnished in accordance with the principle under- 
lying the science of omen interpretation, in order 
to cover future and possible contingencies. ‘The 
tablets themselves thus assume, in contradistine- 
tion to the astrological reports above discussed, the 
character of handbooks, and therefore resemble the 
incantation texts and rituals. Each large temple 
would be supplied with such a handbook, and it 
would be the natural endeavour of the priests of 
each generation to make additions to it, so as to 
be in a position to auswer readily any question 
that might be put. As there were special omen 
collections for oxen, sheep, swine, colts, birds, 
insects, and the like, one can readily see how, in 
this way, the collections would in the course of 
time assume exceedingly large dimensions.” 

It will also be clear that such collections could 
never be absolutely complete. Cases would arise 
not thought of or not provided for, and it would 
then devolve upon the priests to work out new 
decisions that might be depended upon as trust- 
worthy. Besides monstrosities among animals, 
the actions of certain animals—dogs, oxen, ravens, 
and certain insects, etc. — were invested with 
significance ; and the task of the priests would be 
increased by the endeavour to explain what it 
meant if one encountered a yellow, white, black, or 
speckled dog on the street; or if a dog entered a 
palace or temple or an ordinary house; or if araven 
flew into a man’s house; and even so trivial an 
occurrence as the dropping of a bit of meat into 
a man’s house by a raven was regarded as fraught 
with some meaning. A tablet informs us that t— 

‘If a yellow dog enters a palace, it is asign of an ominous 
fate for the palace. If a speckled dog enters the palace, the 
palace will secure peace from the enemy. If a dog enters the 
palace and some one kills him, the peace of the palace will be 
disturbed. If a dog enters a palace and crouches on a couch, 
no one will live in that palace in peace. If a dog enters a 
palace and crouches on the throne, the palace will encounter an 
ominous fate. If a dog enters a palace and lies on a bowl, 
the palace will secure peace from the enemy.’ 

As with dogs, so the appearance of locusts in a 
house was regarded as an omen of ill-luck ; but here, 
again, distinctions were drawn according to the 
colour of the locusts, whether black, yellow, white, 
brown, or speckled. In short, these handbooks of 
omen interpretation endeavoured, though of course 
in vain, to cover all possible occurrences that in 
any way might arouse the attention of those who 
were directly or indirectly involved ; and the task 
of the priests, constantly consulted as_ to the 
meaning of tle purely trivial incidents which form 
a large proportion of the cases introduced, was no 
easy one. On the other hand, it was precisely 
their supposed power of being able to interpret 
‘signs,’ and thus to aid the inquirers in preparing 
for the event prognosticated, and perhaps to fore- 
stall it, that enabled the priests to retain a firm 
hold on the people. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, for the priests to cultivate the 
science of omen interpretation, as representing, 
with the endeavour to free the subjects of the 


| gods from ills and troubles, the practical side of 


* The most coniplete collection as yet published, from which 
the above examples are taken, is that of Boissier, Documenta 
Assyriens relatifs aux présages, Paris, 1894. 

t Boissier, p. 104. 
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the prevailing religion ; just as the doctrines re- 
presented the theoretical phasc, and the cult the 
natural outcome of the desire to do homage to the 
gods, in order to retain the goodwill of the powers 
in whose lands the welfare of the country, the 
success of the rulers, and the fate of the indi- 
vidual lay. The large space occupied by the omen 
texts in the religious literature that was produced 
in Babylonia and Assyria, is a valuable testimony 
to the strength and persistence of the belief that 
the intention of the gods was revealed in the 
movements of the sun, moon, and planets, and the 
phenomena of heaven in general, or in the un- 
usual happenings in nature, and in abnormal events 
among men and animals, as well as in all manner 
of incidents arousing special attention or calling 
for comment of whatever kind. 

Before leaving this large subject, the importance 
of which for an understanding of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria justifies the rather elaborate 
treatment accorded to it here, it is necessary to 
consider briefly one more of its phases, which, 
because of its direct bearing on the fate of the 
individual, is of considerable importance. The 
mystery of sleep, with its most characteristic mani- 
festation, the dream, profoundly impressed people 
in ἃ primitive stage of culture, and continued to 
do so long after they had cast aside many of the 
beliefs belonging to the first attempts at the 
development of civilization. One could control, 
at least in large measure, one’s thoughts and 
fancies while awake, but what one saw and 
heard while asleep appeared to be manifestations 
directly brought to one’s attention through out- 
side forces. The gods, who showed their power in 
storms and earthquakes, who made themselves 
heard in thunder, and who spoke indirectly to 
men by signs written in the heavens, gave a direct 
message in the dreams that they sent to those 
lying in the embrace of sleep. Livery dream re- 
presented such a direct message; and, whether 
we turn to early Babylonian rulers like Gudea 
(c. 3000 B.C.), who receives instructions through a 
dream to build the temple E-ninnu to his favourite 
god Ninib,* or toa late Assyrian king like Assur- 
banipal, who is encouraged to go forth to battle 
by a vision at night of Ishtar clothed in battle 
array,t we find throughout the duration of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion the same profound 
significance attached to dreams. 

Hence, in addition to the moon, snn, planet, and 
star portents, and handbooks for guidance in inter- 
preting ‘birth’ and ‘animal’ portents, manuals 
were prepared that might serve the priests in inter- 
preting for anxious inquirers the meaning of the 
visions that they saw during the hours of sleep. 
While here, again, the endeavour might be made 
to provide for all contingencies, the task would 
be even more hopeless than in the case of hand- 
books for ‘birth’® portents, and the priests would 
have to be content to collect as many instances as 
possible of dreams and the interpretations vouch- 
safed in the past, and to regard these as typical 
instances which might serve as guides for the new 
dreams that would constantly be brought to their 
notice. A careful study of these collections will 
enable us to understand the principles which in 
general controlled the interpretations ; and, even 
though in many instances we shall fail to under- 
stand the basis for the interpretations, we gain 
the conviction that the dream interpreter pro- 
ceeded in some methodical way, and did not follow 
caprice, or allow himself to be led by happy 
guesses. Thus, in the case of animals appearing 
to one in dreams, we note that certain animals 

* See Thureau: Dangin’s essay, ‘Le Songe de Goudéa,’ (Comptes 


rendua de l’ Académie d’Inscrintions, 1900, PD. 112-122. 
ἡ See Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. ii, Ὁ. 251. 


portend misfortune, while others represent a 
favourable omen. A dog portends sorrow, a lion 
success, a goat indicates the death of a son, a stag 
the death of a daughter, a jackal Divine favour, a 
fish power, and so on. One can also see the natural 
association of ideas which suggested that a moun- 
tain appearing in a dream was an indication of 
unrivalled strength, and that salt meant protce- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the connexion be- 
tween a date and distress is less conspicuous ; but 
what appears arbitrary to us may properly be 
attributed to our ignorance of the ideas that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians associated with the 
objects im question, and furthermore one must 
bear in stad that association of ideas formed only 
one factor in the science of dream interpretation. 
Past experience of the supposed connexion between 
some occurrence and a dream formed a second 
factor; and besides these two there must have 
been a variety of considerations that served as 
guides in the development of this science. Over 
and above this, no doubt, a certain scope was 
allowed to the judgment of the individual priest, 
who was obliged, however, to exercise due prc- 
caution to make sure that his judemeut was 
based upon solid ground, derived from his experi- 
ence, and from his study of the manuals that were 
produced in connexion with the temple organiza- 
tion. Toa far greater degree than in the case of 
other branches of the omen literature which we 
have considered, the dreams of an individual had 
a bearing on his own fate. It was a message 
meant primarily for him; and only when he to 
whom the gods communicated their purpose was 
also the occupant of the throne or belonged to the 
royal household, did the dream assume a wide 
significance, involving the general welfare. The 
dream portents thus bring us still closer to the 
circle of the direct and personal influence exerted 
by the prevailing religion upon worshippers in 
their private capacity. 


5. Prayers and hymns.—Recourse to incanta- 
tions and omens, we have seen, was perfectly com- 
patible with the development of advanced concep- 
tions regarding the chief gods recognized in the 
systematized pantheon; and the prominent part 
played by incantation rituals and by omen oa flew: 
tions in religions practice down to the latest days 
in no way hindered the growth of other branches 
of religious literature in Babylonia, and the ex- 
tension of these branches to Assyria. The belief 
that the ills and misfortunes of life were due to 
the mischievous influence of demons and spirits, 
either acting independently or at the instigation 
of those who had the power to control their actions, 
was too deeply ingrained in the flesh and blood of 
the pcople to be seriously affected by the view that 
the gods, so much more powerful than demons or 
witches, were on the whole favourably inclined 
towards mankind, and inflicted punishment upon 
them only for sufficient cause, chief among which, 
to be sure, was the neglect of proper homage and 
devotion to them. The theological system devised 
by the schools was forced to take cognizance of 
the popular beliefs, and indeed strengthened them 
by thus emphasizing the contrast that existed 
between gods and demons, 

As a consequence, higher speculations regard- 
ing the manner of the Divine government of the 
Universe could be introduced into the incantations 
themselves, without seriously affecting the much 
nore primitive conceptions on which: the incanta- 
tions rested. The ‘Maklu’ series furnishes ex- 
_aimples of compositions worthy of the term ‘hymns,’ 
which were introduced as preludes to the recital of 
| a jumble of formulas, the power of which rested in 
| the combination of words employed ; and through- 
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out the other series known to us similar composi- 
tions addressed to various deities are scattered. 
Nor did the belief, also deeply ingrained, that the 
study of heavenly phenomena oifered an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the intention of tle gods, 
check the religious development which ascribed 
ethical motives and considerations of right and 
wrong to the gods in their dealings with their 
subjects. It might be that, through the move- 
ments of the stars, or the birth of monstrosities 
among mankind or animals, or through a dream, 
the Divine anger against the country, the ruler, or 
the individual, was revealed, yet it was generally 
possible by prayer and by sacrifice to alter the 
Divine will, and to avert the threatened cata- 
strophe by securing the goodwill of the angry 
god, or even by fortifying oneself through the 
protection of one’s special Divine protector against 
some hostile power, just as one could invoke a god 
against the mischievous devices of a demon or a 
witch. Nay, even when the blow fell upon one, 
the hope of averting its full force still remained. 
Oppressed by the fear of demons lurking every- 
where, by the dread of witches and sorcerers who 
prepared their attacks in secret, and hampered by 
the multitudinous occurrences that were so full of 
significance, the outlook for the individual would 
indeed have been hopeless but for the outlet 
afforded, through prayers and hymns, for a direct 
appeal to the Divine powers, irrespective of what 
the stars declared or what the demons purposed. 
The prayers and hymns thus reveal the brighter 
side of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as 
well as its more spiritual phase and its higher 
aspirations. They tell us of the hopes that filled 
the breasts of the worshippers, enabling them to 
overcome the gloom that must have resulted from 
reflecting on the dangers that beset them at every 
turn, and the evils that were constantly staring 
them in the face. Even though a great majority 
of this class of compositions that have been pre- 
served for us are royal prayers and hymns, placed 
in the mouth of royal personages or having refer- 
ence to public events, the spirit embodied in them 
reflects the popular conceptions formed of the gods, 
and in a large measure at least they embody aspira- 
tions and hopes shared by the people at large. 

For the study of the prayers and hymns we have, 
besides the tablets in the library of Assurbanipal, 
the votive and historical inscriptions of the rulers 
of Babylonia, and Assyria; in which prayers are 
frequently introduced. Such prayers, embodying 
requests for a long life, a prosperous rule, victory 
over enemies, and abundant ofispring, are more 
frequently encountered in the inscriptions of the 
rulers of the south than in those of thenorth. The 
Assyrian rulers contented themselves with an in- 
vocation addressed to some god, or to the chief 
gods of the pantheon, at the beginning of their 
inscriptions, and with curses and threats hurled 
at those who should destroy or deface their monu- 
ments; but the historical inscriptions of Assyria 
furnish us also with some specimens of genuine 
prayers. 

Taking up, first, the prayers introduced in the 
inscriptions of Babylonian rulers, one of the best 
examples, though not in the form of a direct 
address, is to be found in the inscription of Lugal- 
zaggisi (ὁ. 3500 B.c.). The king, after ascribing his 
success to the help of the gods, and more especially 
2 ἠδ of Nippur, closes with a fervent appeal to 

el *— 

*En-lil, king of the lords, my beloved father; may he grant 
me long life, and the land peace and tranquillity ! 
cause the army to flourish, and guard the sanctuaries! May he 


regard the land with favour, and grant mercy to its inhabitants ; 
and may I continue to rule as a powerful leader !’ 


Ἐν eee Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. 
i. 3 


May he | 


Another southern ruler, Gudea (c. 3000 B.C.), 
wishing to assure himself of the support of Bau in 
his undertakings, addresses her as follows :— 


“Ὁ my queen, lofty daughter of Anu,* 
Who furnishes proper counsel, and holds the first rank 
among the gods. 
Thou who grantest life to the land. 


Thou art the queen, the mother, who has founded 
Shirpurla. 

The nation upon which thou lookest in mercy prospers. 

Long life is vouchsafed to the hero on whom thou dost 
look with favour. 

I have no mother—thou art my mother. 

I have no father—thou art my father.’ 


The finest specimens of royal prayers, however, 
are to be found in the inscriptions of rulers of the 
New Babylonian period—Nabopolassar, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Nabonidus.t Singling out those of 
Nebuchadrezzar as those possessing greater interest 
than the others, the prayer addressed to Marduk 
by the king upon his ascending the throne may 
serve as a third example of this branch of religious 
literature— 


“Ὁ eternal ruler, lord of everything, grant that the name of 
the king whom thou lovest, whose name thou hast proclaimed, 
may flourish, as seems pleasing to thee. Lead him in the right 
path. 1 am the prince who oheys thee, the creature of thy 
hand. Thou hast created me, and hast entrusted to me 
sovereignty over mankind. According to thy mercy, O lord, 
which thou hestowest wpon all, may thy supreme rule he 
merciful! The fear of thy divinity implant in my heart! Grant 
me what seems good to thee, for thou art the one who hast 
given me my life.’ 


The prayer emphasizes in impressive diction 
the dignity which the ruler attaches to his royal 
post, and lays stress upon the responsibilities it 
involves rather than upon its pomp and glory. 
Hence the tone of humility which pervades the 
composition, and which is surprising in a ruler 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as re- 
presenting the acme of mortal pride and arro- 
gance. Still more impressive is the expressed 
hope and purpose to rule according to the dictates 
of justice and equity, embodied in a dedication 
prayer on the completion of the temple at Sippar 
in honour of Shamash, the Divine judge and oracle- 
god par excellence §— 


‘Shamash, great lord, on entering joyfully thy glorious temple 
E-barra, look with favour ou my precious handiwork, May 
thy lips proclaim mercy for me! Through thy righteous order 
may I have ahundant offspring! Long life and a firm throne 
grant me! May my rule|| he extended to eternity, with a 
righteous sceptre and beneficent authority. With a legitimate 
staff of authority brmging salvation to men adorn my kingdom 
for ever. With strong weapons protect my troops at the call 
of battle! O Shamash, through judicial decision and through 
dreams answer me aright. By thy lofty, unchangeahle decree 
may my sharp weapons proceed to overthrow the weapons of 
the enemies !’ 


The repetition of such expressions as ‘justice,’ 
‘right,’ ‘legitimate,’ is an interesting ilustration 
of the emphasis which this king, contrary again 
to the current view, laid upon exalted principles in 
carrying out his policy, and of the high sense of 
duty by which he was swayed. 

The occurrence in historical inscriptions of hymns 
giving expression to such wortliy sentiments, fur- 
nishes the proof that the compositions found in 
the library of Assurbanipal are not to be regarded 
as literary exercises indicative of the intellectual 
ambitions cherished by the priests attached to the 
various temples, but as part of the ritual em- 
ployed in obtaining oracles, in offering sacrifices, 


* Cylinder B (ed. Price), col. 11, 27-iii. 4. ; 

+ For a translation of practically all the prayers in the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian inscriptions, see Jastrow’s Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, pp. 394-418. 

{ Rawlinson, 1. 53, col, 1, 55-1. 1. 

§ Ball, Proceedings of Society of Bibl. Archeology, xi. p. 127, 
col. ii. 32-iii. 30. 

| i.e. my dynasty. 
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and in praying for relief from sufferings and from 
the attacks of demons, witches, and sorcerers, or 
for averting impending disaster. 

Although a large number of the hymns and 
prayers in this library — most of them, unfortu- 
nately, mere fragments—still await publication, * 
yet enough are at our disposal to enable us to judge 
of the general character of this division of the re- 
ligious literature of Babylonia and Assyria. All 
the great gods, Marduk, Ishtar, Sarpanit, Tashmit, 
Shamash, Sin, Adad, Ninib, Nergal, as well as Ea, 
Bel of Nippur, and Ashur, are represented in the 
library by hymns of a more or less extensive char- 
acter. On the whole, tlie traits assigned to the 
gods in those hymns are the same as we en- 
counter in the votive and historical inscriptions, 
though frequently the devotion of the composers 
leads them to address some favourite god in terms 
which might lead one to believe that this god em- 
bodied all the traits possessed by his fellow-deities, 
—a phenomenon that finds an interesting parallel 
in the hymns of the Rigveda, where so often the 
god addressed has heaped upon him the attributes 
of all the gods. 

Taking up hymns to the heads of the southern 
and the northern pantheon respectively, Marduk 
and Ashur, it will be interesting to compare, by an 
example, the spirit in which each is appealed to. 
One of the Marduk hymns reads as follows : + — 


‘O strong, exalted strength of the city off... 
Supreme ruler, offspring of Ka, 
Marduk, mighty one, chief of E-turra, § 
Lord of E-sagila, the strength of Babylon, lover of E-zida ; 
Preserver of life, prince of E-makhtila, restorer of life, 
Protector of the land, taking care of distant peoples. 
Mighty sovereign over all sanctuaries, 
Thy name is ever good in the mouth of men, 
O Marduk, great lord... Ἐπ 
By thy exalted command let me live in tranquillity, 
Let me behold thy divinity ! 
What I purpose may I secure ! 
Place justice in my mouth, 
Implant mercy in my heart. 
May my god ἢ stand at my right side, 
May my goddess stand on my left side, ; 
May the god granting salvation stand firm at my side, 
To be propitious, to hearken, and to be favourable ! 
Let the word that I speak be favourable as I speak it. 
O Marduk, mighty ruler, command life, command my 

life ! 

Before thee have I most humbly bowed myself. 
May Bel be thy light, Ea rejoice thee ! 
May the gods of the universe pay homage to thee! 
May the great gods do what is pleasing to thee |’ 


While this hymn evidently forms part of an in- 
cantation text, or was originally composed as an 
incantation, yet it serves as a good example of the 
general character of the Babylonian hymns, and 
illustrates the current conceptions of Marduk as 
strong and mighty on the one hand, but also, on 
the other, as one who is inclined to listen to the 
appeals of sufferers, and from whom they may 
expect to receive new life. 

Hymns to Ashur are not numerous, and the best 
specimen that has been found‘ is of interest 
chiefly as showing how completely the ἐξογαΐξὲ of 
Assyria are under the influence of the intellectual 
life unfolded in Babylonia. The hymn in question 
is made up of phrases that can be matched in 
Babylonian hymns addressed to various gods, and 
only incidentally are the traits that distinguish 


* See the Index, sub ‘Hymns’ and ‘Prayers,’ of Bezold’s 
Catalogue of the Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection, vol. v. 

+ King, Babylonian Magie and Sorcery, No. 9. 

+ The name of the city is, according to King, Ashur, and the 
traces point to this reading. But if this be correct, then we 
must perforce assume that Assurbanipal’s scribe intentionally 


substituted the capital of the northern kingdom for Babylon or | 


some other southern town. 
§ Temple at Eridu. 


the war-god of Assyria introduced. 


It begins as 
follows :—~ 

‘Mighty chief of the gods, omniscient ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

Ashur, mighty lord, omniscient ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

Ashur, powerful chief of the gods, lord of countries. 

[Let me proclaim] his greatness, celebrate his glory. 

Ashur, let me glorify his being, exalt his name; 

Dwelling in E-kharsag-gal-kur-kur-ra,* let me celebrate his 

glory. 

{His strength] let me recall, his courage commemorate; 

Dwelling in E-sherra, Ashur fixer of destinies. 

Forever let me exalt his power, 
Mightily wise leader of the gods, illustrious. 
Creator of Shamash, maker of mountains ; 
Creator of the gods, progenitor of Ishtar. 


. . . illustrious whose name is revered, 

.. « AShur whose command is extended, 

[Firm 1] like mountains whose base is not seen, 

ep yery ?] as the writing of the heavens,t of unlimited 
extent. 

Let his name be celebrated, his command that stands firm.’ 


The frequent repetitions indicate that each two 
lines were to be sung or recited by a leader and a 
chorus respectively—an arrangement that we come 
across frequently in these compositions, 

Decidedly superior in form, more particularly in 
tone, are the hymns to Shamash; and this may be 
accounted for through the influence of the concep- 
tions of law and justice associated from early days 
with the sun-god. It is an image of Shamash 
that Hammurabi attaches as the headpiece to his 
famous Code,t as the symbol of the principles of 
justice on which he claims to base his ordinances. 
In almost all the Shamash hymns that we possess, 
whether forming part of incantations or repre- 
senting independent compositions, this phase of his 
character as the protector of the oppressed, the 
liberator of those who dwell in gloom and dark- 
ness, and the destroyer of the wicked, is strongly 
emphasized. Taking, for example, a hymn in- 
tended for the morning service, Shamash is ad- 
dressed as follows : §— 


“Ὁ lord, illuminator of darkness, who reveals the face [of 
heaven?]... 

Merciful god, who lifts up the lowly, protects the weak. 

To thy light all the great gods look up. 

All the Annunaki look up to thee. 

All mankind thou guidest like a single being. 

Expectantly with raised head they look up to the sunlight. 
When thou dost appear, they rejoice and exult. 

Thou art the light for the most distant ends of the heavens, 
The standard for the wide earth. 

The multitudes look up to thee with joy.’ 


The ethical traits of the god are even more 
effectively brought out in a section of one of the 
finest of the Shamash lrymns, which is too long to 
be quoted in full ||— 


‘Who plans evil—his horn then thou dost destroy, 

Who in fixing boundaries annuls rights. 

The unjust judge thou restraineth with foree. 

Who accepts a bribe, who does not judge justly—on him 
thou imposest sin. 

But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a care for 
the oppressed, 

To him Shamash is gracious, his life he prolongs. 

The judge who renders a just decision . 

Shall end in a palace, the place of princes shall be his 
dwelling. 


The seed of those who act unjustly shall not flourish. 

What their mouth declares in thy presence wilt thou de- 
stroy ; what they purpose thou wilt annul. 

Thou knowest their transgressions; the declaration of the 
wicked thou dost cast aside. 

Every one wherever he may be is in thy care. 

Thou een their judgments, the imprisoned dost thou 
liberate. 


* ‘Great mountain of countries’—name of temple to Ashur, 
f A frequent expression designating the stars. " 
{ See the illustration in Scheil, Teztes Elumites-Sémitiques, 


| The special protecting god and goddess of the individual | ii., frontispiece. 


are meant. ; 
qj pale, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Teats, i. pl. 
2.8 - 


§ Rawlinson, iv.2 19, No. 2. ; 
| See C. Ὁ. Gray, Shamash Religious Texts (Chicago, 1901), 
pp. 17-19. 
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Thou hearest, O Shamash, petition, prayer, and appeal, 

Humility, prostration, petitioning, and reverence. 

With loud voice the unfortunate one cries to thee. 

The weak, the exhausted, the oppressed, the lowly, 

Mother, wife, maid, appeal to thee. 

The one removed froin his family, the one dwelling afar 
from his city. 

The peasant when he gathers in his harvest appeals to 
thee,’ 


In this way the hymn proceeds to enumerate 
the various classes of society—the merchant, the 
hunter, the shepherd, the learned ; and the various 
conditions under which the appeal for help or re- 
cognition of assistance is addressed to the great 
sun-god. 


6. Penitential Psalms.—There is only one other 
subdivision of the religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria in which a still higher ethical and 
spiritual level is reached, in a series of composi- 
tions, also known to us chiefly from the hbrary 
of Assurbanipal, in which the central idea is the 
consciousness of guilt, and in which, in connexion 
with a confession of sins, the fervent appeal is 
made to some god or goddess, or to the gods in 
general, for forgiveness. To these compositions, 
of which a considerable number have been pub- 
lished, and which appear to have been collected 
into a series, like the Incantation texts and the 
somewhat similar collection of the Prayers, the 
name ‘ Penitential Psalms’* has been given by 
scholars because of the striking resemblance in 
the general tone, and to a certain extent even 
in phraseology, to certain of the Biblical Psalms 
in which confession of sins and shortcomings 
constitutes the keynote. In a general way, of 
course, these ‘Penitential Psalms’ belong to the 
division of ‘Hymns and Prayers’ t which so often 
touch upon the question of guilt and sin; and it 
is often difficult to determine whether a composi- 
tion, in which glorification of a deity’s power, the 
appeal to his or her assistance, and the conscious- 
ness of sin are about equally distributed, is to 
be placed in the special category of ‘ Penitential 
Psalms.’ Bearing in mind that sharp divisions do 
not exist here any more than between prayers and 
incantations, appeals or formulas, let us pass on to 
some specimens which will illustrate the general 
character of these compositions. The adaptation 
of these ‘ Psalms’ for the ritual is indicated by the 
alternating utterances of the penitent and the 
priest acting as mediator between the worshipper 
and his deity. 

As an example of the penitent’s appeal—in this 
case to the goddess Ishtar—the following may 
serve :{— 

‘I, thy servant, full of sighs, call upon thee. 

The fervent prayer of him who has sinned dost thou 
accept. 

If thou lookest upon a man, that man lives, 

O powerful mistress of all mankind, 


Merciful one to whom it is good to turn, who accepts 
sighs,’ 


The priest thereupon strengthens the appeal of 
the penitent— 
‘Since his god and his goddess$ are angry with him, he 


calls upon thee. ; 
[Turn thy face towards] him, talxe hold of his hand.’ 


* See Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymmnen (Berlin, 1896), 
Introduction. In 1885 Zimmern published nine Penitential 
Psalms with full commentary, under the title Babylonische 
Busspsalmen. Further specimens are to be found in Craig, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Teats (Leipzig, 1895-1897), 
and a particularly fine one is given in King’s Seven Creation 
Yabiets, vol. i. pp. 222-237. See also Zimmern, Keilinschriften 
und Bibel, pp. 85-38, for a Gcrman version, 

+See the Introduction to King, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery, p. xv f. 

t Rawlinson, iv, 2 995, No. 5; Zimmern, Busspsatmen, No. 1. 

§ The special protecting god and goddess of the individual 
are meant. See above, p. 554), 


The penitent— 


* Besides thee, there is no guiding deity. 
Look in mercy on me, accept my supplication, 
Proclaim pacification, and let thy liver be appeased. 
How long, O my mistress, till thy countenance be turned 
towards me ? 
Like doves I lament, I am satiated with sighs.’ 


The priest again appeals on behalf of the sinner— 


‘With distress and pain, his spirit is full of sighs; 
Tears he weeps, [he pours forth] laments.’ 


Perhaps the finest specimen of these Penitential 
Psalms is one that has quite recently been published 
by Mr. L. W. King, and is likewise addressed to 
Ishtar.* Consisting of 106 lines with eight addi- 
tional lines, containing ceremonial instructions, it 
is too long to quote in its entirety. It is pieced 
together, indeed, from three distinct hymns,t and 
the first two of these hymns may again be sub- 
divided into two sections, namely the invocation, 
with the epithets of the goddess, followed by the 
appeal for appeasement of the goddess’s anger. In 
the first hymn Ishtar is glorified under the names 
of Irnina £ and of Gushea, representing goddesses, 
whose attributes and réle the ‘ great goddess’ has 
absorbed. It begins as follows :— 


‘I pray to thee, lady of ladies, goddess of goddessee, 
Ishtar, queen of all peoples, guide of mankind. 
Irnini,t exalted art thou, lady of the Igigi ; 
Mighty and sovereign art ‘uou, supreme is thy name, 
The light of heaven and earth, valiant daughter of Sin art 
thou ; 
Bearer of weapons, arrayed for battle, 
Controlling all laws, clothed with the crown of sovereignty. 
O lady, exalted is thy rank, supreme over all the gods! 
Thou causest lamentation, thou createst hostility among 
friendly brothers, 
Thou givest strength. 
Strong art thou, lady of victory, who dost overthrow those 
who oppose me.’ 


Addressing her as Gushea,§ the petitioner ex- 
claims— 


‘Sacred chambers, shrines, temples, and sanctuaries look 
to thee. 
Where is thy name not (pronounced)? Where is thy 
decree not (obeyed)? 
Where are thine images not made? Where are thy sanc. 
tuaries not founded? 


Where art thou not great? Where art thou not supreme?’ 


In the second hymn the appeal begins— 


“Ὁ goddess of men, Ὁ goddess of women, whose way 
none can fathom | 
Where thou lookest in mercy, the dead revives, the sick 
is healed ; 
The afflicted one is redeemcd who looks on thy coun: 
tenance, 
1, in humiliation and sorrow, thy servant racked with 
pain, call on thee. 
Look upon me, my lady, hear my supplication ; 
Look in mercy on me, hear my prayer; 
Announce my release, || and let thy liver be appeased,— 
The release of my suffering body, which is full of distress 
and pain ; 
The release of my sick heart, full of tears and sorrow ; 
The release of my suffering entrails, full of distress and 


pain ; 

The release of my troubled house, shaken with grief; 

The release of my liver,Y which is satiated with tears and 
Sorrow.’ 


In the third hymn the penitent inquires— 


‘What have I done, O my god and my goddess? 

As though I did not reverence my god and my goddess, 
am I treated. ; 

Sickness, diseage,** ruin, and destruction have overwhelmed 


me; 
Misfortune, turning away of countenance, and fulness of 
anger are my lot; 


* King, Creation Tablets, i. 222-237 (transliteration and trans- 
lation, li, pl. 75-84 (text). 

ἐ (a) lines 1-34, (ὁ) 35-50, (6) 51-106. 

t In the incantation texts, ¢.g., ‘Labartu’ series (Myhrman, 
Zeitschr. f. Assyr. xvi. p. 154), Ishtar is addressed as I7nina. 

ὃ The name also'occurs in incantation rituals, e.g. Zimmern, 
Reitrdge zur Kenntnis der Bab, Religion, p. 180 (1. 73). i 

|The word used here and in the following, akhwla(ia), 
signifying literally ‘how long yet,’ has become a conventional! 
expression for the hoped-for release from suffering. 

J 4,6. spirit. — 

** Lit. “head disease ’—here a general term for lingering illness. 
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Anger, indignation, the fury of gods and men. 

I hehold, Ὁ my lady, days of aflliction, months of distress, 
and years of misfortune ; 

I hehold, O my mistress, slaughter, turmoil, and rebellion ; 

Death and misery have made an end of me.’ 


Ishtar is his only hope, and to her accordingly he 
prays— 


‘Dissolve my sin, my iniquity, my transgression and sin. 
Forgive my transgression, accept my supplication. 


Guide my steps that I may walk eloriously among men. 

Command, and at thy command may the angry god he 
appeased | 

And may the angry goddess turn towards me | 

May the dark smoking hrazier flame up again } 

My extinguished torch be relit !’ 

There are sufficient signs in this beautiful com- 
position to indicate a royal personage as the one 
who thus pours out his soul before the Divine 
throne; and the same is the case in most of the 
other ‘ Penitential Psalms’ that have been pre- 
served. While this is due in large measure to the 
circumstance that the rulers could more readily 
have their supplications committed to writing, 
their position, as those upon whose relationship to 
the gods the general welfare of the country de- 
pended, is also to be taken into consideration to 
explain why the priests were zealous in giving 
a permanent form to the proper plirases and ex- 
pressions to be used in times of general distress 
ascribed to the displeasure of some god or goddess 
with him in whose hands the affairs of State lay. 
Despite the advanced religious sentiments ex- 
pressed in those prayers for forgiveness, they still 
rest upon the primitive belief that the ruler must 
have in some way provoked the anger of some deity 
—through insufficient reverence, or by an unin- 
tentional disobedience to his dictates. Hence the 
appeal was accompanied with rites of an expiatory 
character; and it seems a sharp descent from a 
lofty eminence when we find attached to this 
fervent supplication to Ishtar, directions for sym- 
bolical puritication by sprinkling water on a green 
bough, for a fire-offering and a libation, and for 
a recital of the prayer three tinies ‘without look- 
ing behind,’ *—precisely as we find such directions 
in incantation texts proper. The link between 
the incantations and the hymns, despite the differ- 
ences in religious conceptions, is illustrated by the 
retention of the term shzp/u, 2.e. ‘incantation,’ even 
to designate the finest and purest appeals for Divine 
grace and mercy. ‘The ‘ Penitential Psalms ’—the 
Howering of the religious spirit of Babylonia and 
Assyria—form no exception; and the hymn to 
Ishtar, of which extracts have been furnished, is 
designated both at the beginning and in the 
colophon as ‘ shiptu.’ 

The continuity of the development of religious 
thought in the Euphrates Valley is thus preserved, 
aud finds an expression even in its literature. 
The ‘ new’ sprout is grafted on to the ‘ old’ branch, 
and is nurtured by the same roots ; but the example 
of the rulers in publicly acknowledging their de- 
pendence upon the gods was made all the more 
impressive by the bond thus maintained . between 
the higher flights of religious spirit and the primi- 
tive rites, which, in the minds of the masses, must 
have continued to represent the essence of the 
religion itself, 


7. The Babylonian Cosmology.—It is natural to 
find in a country which developed such a remark- 
able culture as that of Babylonia and Assyria, that 
the popular and more or less crude speculations 
regarding the beginnings of things should in the 


*The same direction is given, é.g.,1n the ‘ Labartu’ series 
(Myhrman, Zeitschr, f. Assyr. xvi. 160), and forms a parallel to 
similar directions among the Greeks in the case of offerings to 
{fecate, with whom Lahartu has much in common, as Myhrman, 
ic. Ὁ. 151f., points out. 


course of time‘have yielded to more consistent and 
systematic cosmological theories. Corresponding 
to the efforts of the priests attached to the tem- 
ples in the great religious centres of Babylonia 
to systematize the pantheon, which, through the 
polities) supremacy acquired by the city of Baby- 
on, led to making Marduk, the god of Babylon, 
the central figure of the Babylonian theology, we 
have a litcrary and intellectual process which had 
its outcome in the production of a poem or epic ἢ 
of Creation, in which the chief réle is assigned to 
this same god, Marduk. As constituting one of 
the main sources for our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian cosmology, it will be desirable to 
present an outline of this production, so far as the 
portions of it found in Assurbanipal’s library and 
in New Babylonian copies from Babylonian temple 
archives enable us todoso. Although, since the 
discovery of the first fragments of the con:position 
by George Smith in 1875, large portions of it 
have come to light, due chiefly to the activity 
and scholarship of Budge and King of the British 
Museum, even in the latest and most complete 
publication +} there are many gaps which often 
seriously interfere with a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion. We can also see in the composition itself 
evidences of considerable editing before it re- 
ceived its definite shape. Thus, while the poem 
embodies distinct traces of purely popular specu- 
lations and fancies which form, indeed, the basis 
upon which the main conceptions rest, an inter- 
pretation has been put upon these speculations and 
fancies that places them upon a much higher level 
of thought. What is, perhaps, even more signifi- 
cant, is the evidence which the composition aflords 
of having been originally an ‘ epic’ celebrating the 
deeds of En-lil or Bel—the god of Nippur—in his 
capacity as the creator, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, as the establisher of order and law in the 
Universe. Weare thus led to Nippur as the source 
of the main features found in the composition, and 
it is furthermore safe to conclude that in connexion 
with the literary activity centring around the great 
temple E-kur, the seat of the worship of Bel, a 
Creation poem or epic arose which was remodelled 
by the priests of Marduk’s temple E-sagila at 
Babylon. The réle of Bel is transferred to Marduk, 
and additions were made to the old tale, partly 
intended to justify and illustrate this transfer, 
and in part prompted by the desire to glorify the 
chief god of Babylon, and to interpret old tradi- 
tions in a manner in accordance with the theological 
— perfected in Babylon, and which becanie 
the dominant school of thought in the Euphrates 
Valley as well as in Assyria, albeit with certain 
modifications introduced by the Assyrian priests. 
The assigning of the chief réle in the establishment 
of the Universe to En-lil or Bel, of course, reflects 
the attachment of the priests, and in a measure 
also of the populace of Nippur, to their own 
favourite deity ; but from indications in the Crea- 
tion poem itself, as well as from other sources, we 
know that traditions were also current in Baby- 
lonia which assigned the same réle to Ea. Sucha 
tradition would naturally arise in the ancient city 

* Our justification for speaking of this Bahylonian Creation 
story aS a ‘poem’ rests upon the character of the composition 
itself, which is distinctly poetical in its form. See King, Creation 
Tablets, i. pp. cxxii-cxxiii, and more fully Delitzsch, Das Baby- 
lonische Weltschipfungsepos (Leipzig, 1596), pp. 60-68, and the 
references to the opinions of Budge, Zimmern, and Gunkel; it 
partakes of the character of an epic by virtue of the prominence 
assigned in it to a single personage, Marduk, whose glorification 
pene isbatis the main purpose of the composition in its present 
ΕἾ διραδιδοκης Texts from Babylonian Tablets, δέο., in the 
British Museum, pt. xiii. (1901), with a volume of supplemen- 
tary texts and transliterations and translations of all the frag- 
ments known, hy L. W. King, The Seven Tablets of Creation ; or 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends concerning the Creation 
of the World and of Mankind (2 vols., London, 1902). 
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of Eridu, the main and oldest seat of Ea worship ; 
and there are reasons for believing that in other 
religious centres Ishtar and, perhaps also, Anu 
were accorded the distinction of having brought 
the Universe into existence. At all events, it is 
certain that the Creation story which we are about 
to analyze represents one only of several versions 
produced in the Euphrates Valley ; and, in extract- 
ing from it the cosmological theories upon which 
it rests, we must make due allowance for those 
features which reflect the attitude of a specific 
body of priests or a special school of thought to- 
wards a favourite deity. 

Bearing in mind that in its present form the 
most complete Babylonian Creation story known 
to us has assumed the character of a pean in 
honour of the chief god Marduk, we find that it 
consisted of seven tablets, and contained, accord- 
ing to King’s calculation, about one thousand lines. ἢ 
The story itself, known from its opening words as 
the Hnuma. elish or ‘When above’ series, may be 
divided into six sections, representing the chief 
steps in the establishment of the Universe: (1) the 
conflict of Apsuand Mummu with the gods, ending 
with the overthrow of Apsu and the capture of 
Mummu, brought about largely through the in- 
strumentality of Ea ; (2) the revolt of Tiamat and 
her consort Kingu and their followers against the 
gods, and the discomfiture of the rebellious host by 
Marduk, who is sent against Tiamat by Anshar 
with the approval of the gods; (3) the establish- 
ment of the order of the Universe, involving the 
sap of an expanse underneath the heavens, 
the creation of the earth, the establishment of the 
planets and stars in their courses and place, and 
the regular change of seasons and of day and night, 
through the determination of the movements of 
the moon, and of her relationship to the sun ; (4) 
the creation of man by Marduk; (5) the glorifica- 
tion of Marduk by the gods and mankind, ending 
with the entrusting to him of the ‘tablets of fate’ 
and the assignment to him of fifty ‘glorious’ 
names; the whole concluding with (6) an epilogue 
embodying good counsel to men, with instructions 
to recall the deeds of Marduk, and to pay proper 
homage to him. 

The composite character of the story in its 
present form is revealed by the introduction, at 
the beginning, of two conflicts which both sym- 
bolize the same process. <Apsu, signifying the 
‘deep,’ is a symbol of primeval chaos, figured as 
a time when the waters covered everything, and 
were filled with monstrous beings subject to no 
laws. By the side of Apsu are two other beings— 
Mummu, an obscure word, but also conveying the 
general idea of chaos and confusion, and Tiamat, 
which, equivalent to the Hebrew word téhém 
(Ding), occurring in the Creation story of Gn 1], 
likewise embodies the idea of ‘the great deep.’ 
That all three beings are identified with the 
primeval waters, follows from the description 
furnished by the opening lines of the poem, 
where ‘their waters’ are spoken of as being 
‘mingled together.’ The three terms thus prove 
to be practically synonymous, and the most prob- 
able explanation of the existence of all three terms 
is that they represent the ‘survival’ of varying 
traditions current in regard to the primeval chaos, 
which have been combined in the tale that became 
the standard account of how the Universe, with its 
laws and phenomena, came into being.t A factor 


* King says ‘some nine hundred and ninety-four lines’ (Seven 


half of it is complete; and if we add to this the incomplete 
lines, we have recovered up to the present almost three-fourths 
of the text. 

t fohu and bohu, mentioned in Gn 1? in connexion with 
téhém, are perhaps to be regarded as a faint trace of the 
primeval triad, Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat. 


that may also have been at work in leading to the 
retention of three terms for the primeval chaos 
is the desire to find, in primeval times, a triad 
corresponding to Anu, Bel, and Ea, who, in the 
later system of Babylonian theology, represent 
the quintessence of Divine control of the several 
divisions of the Universe. But however we are to 
account for the introduction of Apsu and Mummu 
by the side of Tiamat, the fact is clear that these 
beings, symbolizing the chaotic watery mass, were 
regarded as the original elements, the existence of 
which not only precedes that of heaven and earth, 
but which flourished before the gods were born. 
This theory is set forth at the beginning of the 
story— 


* When above, the heavens were not named ;* 
Below, the dry land did not bear a name.* 
Apsu, the primeval,+ their progenitor, 
Mummu [and] Tiamat,t{ the mother of all of them, 
Their waters were mingled together. 
No field was marked off, no marsh was to be seen 
When none of the gods had yet been produced. 
No name was called, no fate decreed. 
Then the gods were created in the midst [of heaven ἢ] 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced. 
Time went by... . 
Anshar and Kishar were created [over them 7] 
Days passed and there came forth... 
Anu their son....’ 


In these lines the attempt is made to furnish 
a description of the time when ‘nothing’ was, 
with the inevitable result of such attempts, 
whether made in ancient times or in our own 
days, of involving us in a hopeless tangle of con- 
tradiction and obscurity. It is a gratuitous task 
to pick out the weak points in this endeavour 
to solve the hopeless but fascinating puzzle of 
beginnings; and it will be more useful to en- 
deavour to grasp the theories embodied in it. 
The language is frequently obscure, due to the 
desire of the narrator to avoid definite terms that 
would be misleading by their very definiteness. 
He avoids the common word for earth, which is 
irsttum, but uses instead a rare term, ammatum, 
with the purpose, as it would seem, of conveying 
the idea of a measured-out expanse of dry land. 
To convey more vividly the conception that nothing 
grew in the primeval waters, it is added that ‘ fields 
were not marked off, and no marsh was seen ’— 
expressions suggested by the appearance of the 
land in the Euphrates Valley, where fields were 
marked off by ee stones, and vegetation 
often appeared where, during the rainy season, 
there was nought but water. The narrative wishes 
to emphasize the fact that, in the primeval days, 
there was water but no vegetation. The gram- 
matical construction warrants and justifies the 
conclusion that the narrator places at the begin- 
ning of things—before the existence of heaven and 
earth or the gods—the three beings symbolized by 
Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat, even though the con- 
ception of the second being has already become 
so obscure that no further specification of it is 
attempted. Another illustration of the obscurity 
unavoidable in any attempt to picture primeval 
chaos is to be seen in the expressions ‘ their pro- 
genitor’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
narrator anticipates the conception subsequently 
set forth, that both Apsu and Tiamat are sur- 
rounded by a brood of monsters, and he clearly 
has these beings in mind when speaking of ‘their 


* qe. called into being. a ee ; 
t Rishtu, literally ‘first,’ which is added to distinguish this 
Apsu from the ordinary use of the word as ‘the watery deep,’ 


| which actually occurs in Tablet iv. line 142. 
Tablets of Creation, vol. i. pp. iv, xxv). Almost exactly one | 


t It hag been customary to regard J/ummvu here as an epithet 
of Tiamat in the sense of ‘chaos,’ ‘raging,’ and the like; but, 
since Mummu occurs in Tablet i. lines 30 and 81 as the ‘mes- 
senger’ of Apsu, it is clear that a separate personage is also 
intended in the opening lines. The omission of the conjunction 
is no objection, for the conjunction is omitted also between 
Apsu and Tiamat. 
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generator’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
eighth line, with equal vagueness, dwells upon the 
fact that no name was called and no fate decided, 
to picture the time when nothing had as yet been 
created, since there were no gods. The first part 
of the line seems to be a reference to tle animal 
world in general, the second part a more particular 
reference to man, whose fate is decreed by the gods. 
In a general way it is stated that the gods were 
created, though it is not said by whom, or how 
many there were. Along with the gods two beings, 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu, are specified as having 
been called into being ;* and since, in the course 
of the narrative, they appear on the side of 
Tiamat, they are evidently introduced as types 
or symbols of the host of monsters in the wake 
of Apsuand Tiamat. It is difficult to know how 
the statement, that after the lapse of time the 
gods Anshar and Kishar were ‘created,’ is to be 
reconciled with the assertion im line 9, unless 
indeed we may fall back upon the hypothesis 
of a composite production, after the manner of 
the ‘doublets’ so frequently found in the com- 
position of two versions of a story in the OT 
narratives, At all events, the Divine pair, An- 
shar and Kishar, represent, in the opinion of the 
Babylonian theologians, the oldest gods, from 
whom, indeed, by a doctrine closely akin to ema- 
nation, ten pairs of gods are descended.t+ These 
pairs are, with one exception, gods who do not 
play any part whatsoever in the active pantheon 
as we find it in the historical periods of Babylonia 
and Assyria; and since, furthermore, neither An- 
shar nor Kishar, the ‘parents,’ belong to the 
active pantheon, it is evident that, by the side of 
the gods actually worshipped and brought together 
into a system by the Babylonian theologians, we 
have a purely ‘theoretical’ pantheon devised in 
accordance with the theological speculations of 
the Babylonian schools of thought. Anshar, 
signifying the ‘heavenly’ (or upper) Universe (or 
‘totality’), and Kishar the earthly (or lower) 
Universe (or ‘ totality’), sum up the Divine power 
in control of all things; and one can follow the 
logical process which made them the progenitors 
of the various special powers into which this con- 
trol was divided. In the Babylonian Creation 
story, as it les before us, only two such special 
powers are introduced—Anu and Ea, the latter 
under the form Nudimmud ; but since Anu and Ea 
represent two of the three personages constituting 
the triad which, according to a school of thought 
that became at one time the prevailing one, com- 
prised the control of the Universe,f it is reasonable 
to suppose that in an older version the third figure, 
Bel, was also included. The omission of Bel, who 
in the narrative is identified with Marduk, is again 
an evidence of the transformation which the old 
traditions and speculations underwent in order to 
make them conform to the main purpose for which 
the entire tradition is preserved—the glorification 
of the favourite Marduk. 

Anu, the god of heaven, and Nudimmud or Ea, 
who is described as without a rival in wisdom 
and strength, are the commanding figures in the 
conflict that now arises between the gods, as the 
representatives of order, and Apsu, Mummu, and 
Tiamat, as the representatives of chaos and chaotic 
anarchy, though the fragmentary state of the 
first tablet does not permit us to grasp clearly 
the part that Anu plays by the side of Ea, who 
is the principal contestant. The gods, it appears, 


* The verhal form used (so also in line 7) of the creation of the 
gods is shupu, which conveys the idea of coming forth and 
streaming forth. 

t See the lists in Rawlinson, ii. 54, Nos. 3 and 4; and iii. 69, 
No. 1, ohv.; and Radan’s valuable commentary, ‘Bel, the 
Christ of Ancient Times’ (J/onist, vol. xiv. 81-87). 

$ See ahove, p. 538. 
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were unable for a long time to secure control of 
the threc beings symbolical of primeval chaos. 
The latter, not content with a passive resistance, 
plot an attack upon the representatives of order. 
Apsu calls upon his ‘messenger ’ Mummu for aid, 
and together they go to Tiamat to consult with 
her in regard to a plan for the destruction, or at 
all events for the crushing, of the independ- 
ent spirit of the gods. From new fragments quite 
recently found* it is now certain that at this 
point of the narrative the gods are regarded as 
the offspring of Apsu and Tiamat. We may 
therefore, in view of this, venture to proceed a 
step further, and look upon Apsu and Tiamat 
as the ‘male’ and ‘female’ elements respectively 
of the primeval chaos, through whom not only 
Mummu and the brood of monsters, but also the 
gods, are produced. This, indeed, is implied, 
although not distinctly mentioned, in the opening 
lines of the first tablet above quoted. The Baby- 
lonian theologians would thus, with commendable 
consistency, trace both classes of beings—the mon- 
sters who form the army of Apsu and Tiamat 
as well as the ‘great gods’—to primeval chaos. 
It is the gods, therefore, who organize a revolt 
against their progenitors, the purpose of which 
is to put an end to the chaos and confusion for 
which Apsu and Tiamat stand. Apsu presents 
his complaint against the gods to Tiamat. In 
rage he exclaims— 


* By day I have no rest, at night I cannot lie down, 
I will surely destroy their course, surely overthrow them.’ 


Tiamat shares Apsu’s anger— 


* She plotted evil in her heart.t 

What shall we do? Let us indeed destroy.’ 
The text at this point becomes defective; but so 
much is clear that Ea, described as the ‘one who 
knows everything,’ takes up the conflict on behalf 
of the gods, and that Anu is in some way associ- 
ated with him. It is also probable, though not 
certain, that the weapon with which Ea overcomes 
Apsu and his followers is the ‘pure incantation,’ 
which, presumably, he hurls against them. Such 
a procedure would be in perfect accord with the 
current conceptions about Ea, who is essentially a 
god acting by the power of the word.t At all 
events, Apsu is overthrown and Mummu is cap- 
tured. 

Thus ends the first episode in the symbolical 
conflict between chaos and order ; and the second, 
which, as has been suggested, is merely a ‘ doublet,’ 
or second version, 1s at once introduced. 

Evidently, the version which assigned the conquest 
of Apsu and Mummu to Ea was the one which 
assigned to this god the distinction of having 
established the laws of the Universe. We may 
681} 1ὖ the ‘ Eridu’ version of Creation ; but, natur- 
ally, only so much of it could be introduced as would 
not interfere with Marduk’s prerogatives. After 
the recital of Apsu’s defeat, the ‘ Eridu’ version 
disappears, and the ‘ Nippur’ version, transformed 
by the substitution of Marduk for Bel into a 
‘Babylon’ version, is taken up. 

Tiamat, whose part in the Ea-Apsu conflict is 
not clearly defined, is represented as depressed ; 
but her courage is revived by a deity called the 
‘bright god,’ who is probably to be identified with 
Kingu,§ appointed by Tiamat to be the leader 

* See King’s Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 183-184, settling 
the reading at the end of line 34 of the first tablet, ‘the gods, 
their sons.’ 

t Literally, ‘stomach.’ See the restoration of these lines in 
King, vol. 1. p. 184. 

t Ea, it will he recalled, was oue of the chief gods invoked in 
the incantation series, many of which originated at his seat of 
worship, Eridu. A special incantation known as the Shipat 
Eridu, ‘Eridu incantation,’ is frequently referred to, e.g. 
Cuneiform Teats, xvi. pl. 21, 205 5 22, 250, etc, 

§ See King, Creation Tablets, i. Ὁ. 14, ἢ. 1. 
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of her hosts, and who oceupies a position by the 
side of Tiamat somewhat similar to that of Mum- 
mu by the side of Apsu. Kingu urges Tiamat on 
to the fray, and encourages her to entrust the war 
of vengeance to be waged against the gods to her 
host of monsters, who, accordingly— 

‘Banded themselves together, advancing at the side of 

Tiamat ; 

Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite, 

They prepared for war, fuming and raging, 

Uniting forces and preparing for the fray.’ 
Besides supplying her followers with invincible 
weapons, Tiamat gives birth to monster serpents, 
described in the followmg terms :— 

‘With sharp teeth and merciless fangs, 

Their bodies filled with poison instead of blood ; 

Terrible dragons, clothed with terror, 

Decked out with awful splendour, of lofty stature ; 

Whoever saw them was overcome with terror. 

Their bodies rose up, and no one could resist their attack. 

She* set up vipers and monster serpents and Lakhmu, 

Hurricanes (Ὁ), raging hounds, scorpion-men, 

Mighty tempests, fish-men, and rams, 

Bearing merciless weapons, fearless in battle, 

Mighty were her commands, irresistible. 

In this fashion eleven huge monsters she made. 

Since among the gods, her offspring, he had encouraged her, 

She raised Kingu among them to power, 

To march in front of the host, to lead the forces, 

To seize the standard, to advance to the attack, 

To direct the battle, to regulate the fight.’ 
Tiamat still claims control over the gods, and, in 
investing Kingu with supreme power, declares— 

‘I have uttered thy incantation. In the assembly of the 

gods have I raised thee to power ; 

The dominion over all the gods have I entrusted to him. 

Be thou exalted, my chosen consort art thou.’ 
To further emphasize her control, she hands 
Kingu the ‘tablets of fate’ to be hung on his 
breast. The meaning of the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the monsters and monstrosities form- 
ing the army of Tiamat is quite clear — it is 
to emphasize the reign of terror and confusion 
which preceded the control of the Universe by 
the gods. Tiamat, the symbol of chaos, can 
give birth only to creatures of terror and destruc- 
tion, to monstrous dragons, and to the hybrid 
beings, half men and half animals, with which, 
probably, popular fancy conceived the Universe to 
have been populated in primeval days, and of 
which the sculptured representations of human- 
headed lions and bulls with enormous wings— 
placed as guardians against evil spirits at the 
entrances to palaces and temples—represent the 
survival in historical times. Nor is it difficult to 
see how this picture of chaos, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the account of Berosus,} arose. 
The climatic conditions prevailing in ancient Baby- 
lonia suggest the obvious explanation based on the 
long season of rains and storms, when the elements 
of nature seem to be set loose without control, 
when wind and rain sweep over the land, every- 
where causing inundations, which, before the perfec- 
tion of the canal system, must have regularly placed 
entire districts of the Valley under water for a period 
each year. This annual chaos would be regarded 
as typical of a permanent condition before the 
creat gods, identified with the powers of nature— 
the sun and moon—and associated with the starry 
firmament, introduced the orderly process of events, 
of which the regular movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, and the fixed position of the other stars, 
were the natural symbols. ‘The subsequent course 
of the narrative bears out this interpretation, and 
shows that the Babylonian cosmology rests upon 
the principle of the substitution of order and law 
for chaos and lawlessness. The thought of a 
ercatio ex nihilo lay beyond the mental horizon of 


* Tiamat. . : 

+ In Eusebius, Chronicle (ed. Schoene), vol. i. pp. 14, 15, See 
Zimmern, Keilinsehrifien und das Alte Testament, pp. 488- 
490. 


the Babylonian and Assyrian theologians ; and it is 
to be observed that even in the Biblical account, 
where the Universe, with all it contains, is con- 
ceived as coming into existence by the decree of 
one supreme Power, the chaos, represented by 
‘darkness resting upon the deep,’ is regarded as a 
real substance. In short, ancient nian no less than 
his modern successor was unable to conceive of a 
real beginning of things, and it is merely a ques- 
tion as to where the boundary line representing 
the limitation of human logic or of human fancy 
is to be placed. Beyond that border line we pass 
into the domain of faith, or of mystic speculation. 
The second and third tablets of the Creation story 
are taken up with the preparation and preliminary 
stages of the great conflict about to ensue between 
Tiamat and the gods. The connecting link be- 
tween this conflict and the previous one between 
Apsu and Ka is revealed at the beginning of the 
second tablet, where it is said that Tiamat formu- 
lated her evil plans in order to avenge the dis- 
comfiture of Apsu. Ea, who, it will be recalled, 
appears in the first conflict as the ‘one who knows 
everything,’ is also in the second conflict the god 
through whom the gods learn of the designs of 
Tiamat. He comes to Anshar, ‘the father who 
begat him,’ and says— 
“Our mother, Tiamat, is full of hate towards us; 
With gathered forces she hath waxed furious,— 
All the gods have turned to her, 
Even those whom ye created * are at her side; 
Banded together they advance at the side of Tiamat, 
Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite.’ 
It would appear, therefore, that not merely the 
offspring of Tiamat, but also some.of those beings 
sprung from the gods, are on the side of ‘chaos.’ 
Ea, unfortunately, does not specify which gods he 
has in mind, but we may perhaps assume that the 
Babylonian theologians thought of such forces as 
Adad,t the god of storms par excellence; Nergal 
and Namtar, associated with destruction and pes- 
tilence, who must have been conceived as, appar- 
ently at least, abetting the cause of Tiamat. 
Anshar appeals in turn to lis sons, Ka and Anu, 
to lead the attack against Tiamat. The details of 
Ea’s endeavours to either conquer or pacify Tiamat 
are, unfortunately, missing ;+ but from a subse- 
quent reference§ it follows that Ea was ‘ afraid,’ 
and obliged to ‘turn back’; nor is Anu more suc- 
cessful. He is sent out by Anshar, in the hope that 
Tiamat may be appeased by hearing the ‘ word ’ 
of Anshar— 
‘Go and stand before Tiamat, 
That her liver may be appeased, her heart pacified ; 


But if she will not hearken to thy word, 
Then speak to her our word, that she may be appeased.’ 


But as Anu approaches, Tiamat growls, || and the 
god also turns back in terror. The third son is 
now appealed to by his father Anshar; and as one 
of many indications that by this son was originally 
meant the third meniber, Bel, of the triad Ea, 
Anu, and Bel, it is to be noted that he is referred 
to as be-lum, i.e. ‘ the lord,’ 7 though subsequently 
the identification with Marduk is made without 
reservation by the writing Amar-ud, ** the ordinary 


* The plural is used because the address is evidently to Anshar 
and his consort Kishar, although only the former is specifically 
mentioned. 

+ Adad occurs, and apparently as one of the abettors of 
Tiamat, in a fragment (Cunetform Teats, xiii. pl. 24, K 3445+ 
Itm. 396, rev. v. 1) which represents a specifically ‘ Assyrian’ 
version of Creation. See Zimmern, é.c. p. 496. 

t The second tablet is very defective, though large portions 
may be restored through comparison with the third. 

§ Tablet iii. 54. That Nudimmud or Ea was sent out first and 
Anu second, despite the fact that in the third tablet the order 
is reversed, has been shown by King, Creation Tablets, 1. p. 
188, ἢ. 1. 

|| See King, ἐδ. i. p. 12, n. 2. _¥ Tablet ii, 113, 131. | 

** e.g. Tablet iii. 55, 113, 138, and passim in Tablet iv., and in 
the Epilogue, Tablet vii. 139, though, 1. 129, he is called Hn-dvd 
(or Bél) dani, Marduk. 
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designation of the chief god of Babylon. Bel turns 
out to be the real conqueror of Tiamat, and the 
introduction, therefore, of Ea and Anu is made 
peruly with the intent to glorify the chief god of 

ippur at the expense of his two companions, and 
partly as a consequence of the endeavour to com- 
bine in the story other existing versions, and to 
reconcile these various versions with one another. 
The Ea-Apsu conflict points clearly to the exist- 
ence of an ‘ Eridu’ version, which celebrated Ea as 
the creator of man and establisher of the laws of 
the Universe. In another centre Anu was accorded 
the distinction ; and, when Nippur rose to political 
and religious supremacy, Bel was invested with 
the réle of the conqueror of chaos. Our narrative, 
therefore, represents the ‘ Nippur’ version ; but, by 
the transfer of the title of Bel to Marduk, it was 
transformed into the ‘Babylon’ version, and there 
the process stopped, though we have traces, as 
already pointed out, of a distinctively ‘ Assyrian ’ 
version,* in which, by an identification of Anshar 
with Ashur, the chief god of the Assyrian pan- 
theon, the step is taken which makes Anshar- 
Ashur the real creator. However, the version 
which, owing to the long-continued supremacy of 
Babylon as the centre of the empire, became the 
dominant—we might almost say ‘ orthodox ’—one, 
was the narrative with which we are concerned. 
Anshar kisses Bel-Marduk, and thus dispels his 
fear. While still implying that Bel-Marduk is to 
pacify Tiamat by his pure incantation, as Ka over- 
came Apsu, this reference is merely introduced in 
order to show that Bel-Marduk possesses all the 
powers that may be ascribed to any other god. 
In reality, Bel-Marduk is a warrior, and Anshar 
also addresses him as such, urging him to proceed 
and ‘trample the neck of Tiamat under foot.’ 
Bel-Marduk accepts the challenge, but in a speech 
to Anshar, the lord of gods, who determines the 
destiny of the great gods, imposes the condition 
that, if he succeeds, he is to supplant Anshar as 
the chief of the gods— 


‘If 1, your avenger, 
Bind Tiamat and save your life, 
Call an assembly, declare the pre-eminence of my fate. 
In Upshukkinaku + rather together in joy, 
Let my utterance, like yours, decree fates. 
May whatever 1 do remain unalterable ! 
May my orders be unchangeable and irrevocable |’ 


In speeches like these the purpose of the priests 
of Nippur and Babylon to justify the position 
accorded in their system to Bel-Mardulk as the 
decreer of fates is revealed. 

The third tablet is taken up with the summon- 
ing of the gods by Gaga, the messenger of Anshar, 
in order to procure their consent to the condition 
exacted by Bel-Marduk. The vagueness and con- 
tradictions resulting from the attempt to combine 
in the narrative conflicting traditions are illus- 
trated by the position accorded in this tablet to 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu as leaders of the hosts of 
gods sometimes referred to as gigi, and again as 
Annunaki, though in the perfected theological 
system the former embody the group of ‘ heavenly’ 
gods, while the Annunaki represent the group of 
‘earthly’ or rather subterranean gods.{  Else- 
where in the narrative Lakhamu is introduced 
along with the monsters who constitute the fol- 
lowers of Tiamat.§ The gods obey the summons, 
enter into the presence of Anshar, and sit down to 
a feast, in the course of which, as the narrative 
states, they fill themselves with wine, and then 

* See above, p. 5672; and, further, King, Creation Tablets, 
pp. 197-200, and the authorities there referred to, 

+ The sacred chamber in which the gods assemble, originally 
localized in Bel’s temple E-kur in Nippur, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to Marduk’s temple I-sagila in Babylon. 


{ See Zimmern, Keilinschrijten u. ὦ. Alte Testament, p. 451 ff. 
§ Tablet li. 27, aud parallel passages, li. 31, 89, 
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formally do homage to Bel-Marduk. The fourth 


tablet begins— 


* They fitted out for him a lordly chamber, 
Before his fathers to reign supreme. 
Thou art the honoured one among the great gods, 
Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance—supreme.* 


O Marduk! thou art the honoured one among the great 


gods ; 
Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance—supreme.* 
From this day onward, thy order shall be irrevocable. 
Lifting up and abasing shall be in thy hand ; 
Thy utterance is fixed, thy command unalterable. 
None among the gods shall transgress thy boundary. 


O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 

We give thee sovereignty over the entire Universe. 

Thou shalt preside in the assembly, thy word is supreme. 

May thy weapon never become blunt; may it strike down 
thy foe! 

O lord, spare the life of him who trusts in thee, 

And pour out the life of the god who seized hold of evil.’ 


As a token of the power assigned to hin, 
Marduk is asked to make a garment disappear 
and appear again by the mere force residing in his 
word—again an intimation that Marduk, like Ea, 
rules by the power of the word. Sceptre, throne, 
and ring are bestowed on him as symbols of 
royalty, and he is given the invincible weapon 
that strikes down the foe. They salute hm, 
‘Marduk is king,’ and encourage him for the 
attack— 


‘Go and cut off the life of Tiamat. 
Let the wind carry her blood into secret places.’ 


An interesting description follows of the manner 
in which the god proceeds to equip himself for 
the fray. Bow, quiver, spear, and elub are his 
weapons. He places the lightning in front of 
him, and fills his body with flaming fire. From 
his ‘father Anu’ he receives a net wherewith to 
entrap Tiamat. The four winds he assigns to their 
stations, so as to intercept the escape of Tiamat. 
Evil winds, tempests, and hurricanes are created 
by hnn—in all, seven kinds of winds—that follow 
behind his ‘storm’ chariot, on which, drawn by 
four swift and ferocious horses, he now mounts, 
brandishing the thunderbolt. 

The picture thus drawn of the god making 
straight for Tiamat is most impressive, and ad- 
mirably served the purpose of illustrating the 
terror which Bel-Marduk was supposed to inspire. 
The picture evidently fits an atmospheric ‘ storm’ 
cod, such as was the old En-lil of Nippur, but is 
hardly suitable for Marduk, who is distinetly a 
solar deity, though the transfer of Bel’s réle to 
Marduk appeared to be justified by the considera- 
tion that it 1s the sun which eventually triumphs 
over the storms of the rainy season, which, as we 
have seen, suggested the conceptions formed of 
Tiamat. 

Kingu, the leader of the host of Tiamat, is 
utterly dumbfounded at the sight of the terrible 
Bel. His mental and physical paralysis 15. eilec- 
tively portrayed, and his followers fall back in 
terror. Tiamat alone is not dismayed, and, en- 
raged at the challenge—‘Stand! I and thon, let 
us join battle’—which he utters, boldly meets 
Marduk. The narrative proceeds— 


* When Tiamat heard those words, 
She became like one possessed, bereft of reason. 
Tiamat shrieked with piercing cries, 
She trembled and shook to her very foundations. 
She pronounced an incantation, she uttered her spell, 
And the gods of the battle took to their weapons. 
Then Tiamat and Marduk, the leader of the gods, stood up, 
They advanced to the fray, drew nigh to the fight. 
The lord spread out his net and caught her, 
The evil wind behind him he let loose in her face. 
As Tiamat opened her mouth to its full extent, 
He drove in the evil wind before she closed her lips. 
The mighty winds filled her stomach, 
Her heart failed her, and she opened wide her mouth ; 


* Literally, Ant. 
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He seized the spear and pierced her stomach, 

He cut through ber organs and slit open her beart. 
He bound ber and cut off ber life. 

He cast down her carcass and stood upon it.’ 


The followers of Tiamat, dismayed at the over- 
throw of their leader, take to flight; but Bel- 
Marduk surrounds them, and captures them all in 
the net. He takes from Kingu the ‘tablets of 
fate’ and hangs them around his own breast— 
thus establishing his prerogative as the decreer of 
destinies for all future times. 

At this point the composite character of the 
narrative is again revealed, for Marduk is repre- 
sented as returning to Tiamat to stand upon her, 
to smash her skull, and to drive her blood, car- 
ried away by the north wind to secret places, 
out of her body. It is evident that various tradi- 
tions existed as to what Bel-Marduk did with 
Tiamat, 

The close of the fourth tablet directs the current 
of the narrative into a new channel, and introduces 
us to Bel-Marduk as the creator of heaven, and as 
the establisher of law and order in the Universe. 
Out of one half of the carcass of Tiamat, flattened 
out by him ‘like a flat fish,’ he makes a covering 
for the heaven—a kind of door provided with a 
bolt—and with a watchman to stand guard against 
the pouring forth of the waters from above. 
Corresponding to the watchman placed over the 
waters of heaven, Nudimmud or Ea is assigned 
to the centre of ‘ Apsu’—here no longer used as 
‘chaos,’ but as the watery deep, which is con- 
ceived as a structure, the limits of which are fixed 
by Bel-Marduk. Corresponding to this ‘ subter- 
ranean’ mansion, a similar structure, which he 
calls E-sharra, is built in heaven, and Anu, Bel, 
and Ea are assigned to their respective districts. 

The narrative thus leads us to the astrological 
system perfected by the Babylonian priests, and 
standing in close relation to their cosmology. 
According to this system, which rests on the 
identification of the gods with the sun, moon, and 
stars, the heavens constitute a structure provided 
for the gods. The regularity of the movements of 
the sun and moon and the course of the planets 
within defined limits, were accounted for by the 
theory which assigned to some god the distinction 
of having established the fixed order of events in 
the upper firmament. It is natural to suppose 
that Anshar should have been the one to do so ; but, 
since he relinquishes his authority to Bel-Marduk, 
the latter is accorded the distinction ; and, since 
Marduk is identified with the sun, a further 
change had to be introduced into the narrative 
by omitting all references to the creation of the 
sun. More important, however, than the assump- 
tion in the present form of the narrative, that it is 
the sun-god Marduk who creates the heavens and 
assiens to the gods their positions and functions, 
is the system itself, which is revealed at the close 
of the fourth tablet, and further developed at: the 
beginning of the fifth tablet. The triad, Anu, 
Bel, and Ka, in this astrological system are not the 
old local deities who bear that name from the 
centres in which they were worshipped, nor do 
they sum up the control of the Universe, but they 
are simply certain sections of the ecliptic chosen as 
guides for determining the position and courses of 
the stars and planets respectively, Anu being the 
middle strip of the ecliptic, Bel the northern sec- 
tion, and Ea a star in the southern section.* With 
these as guiding points, the positions are assigned 
for the great gods; and the identification of the 
latter with the stars being specifically set forth, 
the seven Jumashi stars or constellations of the 
zodiac are specially referred to, by means of which 


_* See Mahler, ‘Die Wege des Anu, Bel, und Ea’ (Orientalis- 
tische Literaturzeitung, vol. vi. No. 4 (pp. 165-160)). 
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the divisions of the year are determined. At 
each end of the great structure E-sharra gates are 
placed, through which the sun passes in and out 
on his daily march across the expanse ; and to the 
moon-god the control of the night is entrusted, by 
means of which the days are to be calculated. 
Further details as to the manner in which this 
calculation is to be made are given, so that inci- 
dentally the basis of the Babylonian calendar is 


furnished as another feature of the cosmology. 


Indeed, the entire theology enters into the narra- 
tive of the creation—(a) the systematized pan- 
theon ; (6) the astrological system upon which was 
built up the science of determining the intentions 
of the gods by observing their movements as 
represented in the planets and stars with which 
they were identified ; (c) the lunar calendar. 

Unfortunately, that part of the work of creation 
which would be of special interest to us—the 
formation of the earth, with its vegetation—is 
lacking, though it was, in all probability, con- 
tained in the fifth tablet, which, like the second, 
is very defective. Whether this part of creation 
was also attributed to Bel-Marduk alone, or to the 
gods in common, must for the present remain an 
open question. We have a fragmentary tablet* in 
which, incidental to a story assigning a prominent 
réle to a god Nin-igi-azag, a reference is introduced 
to the creation of ‘living creatures,’ ‘cattle of the 
field,’ ‘beasts of the field, creatures of the city,’ 
which are described as having been produced by 
the gods in theirassembly ; but this may represent 
another version, whereas in the Creation narrative 
under discussion Marduk probably appeared as 
the creator of the earth,t just as in the sixth 
tablet the creation of man is assigned to him. 
The reason given for the creation of man is that 
the gods desired worshippers; and this view is 
ascribed in the narrative to none other than Marduk 
himself, who, in an address to Ea, says— 


‘My blood will [ take, and bone. . 
I will set up man, tbatman... 
I will create man to inhabit [the earth], ᾿ 
To establish the service of tbe gods, and tbat sbrines [may 
be built].’ 


From the ‘blood’ of Marduk himself man is 
thus formed—a remarkable doctrine, which illus- 
trates the high position accorded to man in the 
theological system of Babylonia. The introduc- 
tion of Ea as a kind of associate to Marduk is, 
again, a trace of the composite character of the 
narrative, and points to a version in which the 
creation of man was assigned to Ea, who, in the 
Babylonian pantheon, is the god of mankind par 
excellence. From certain allusions in Marduk’s 
address to Ea, and from Ea’s reply, it would 
appear that the creation of man was opposed by 
the gods, who perhaps feared his power; and it 
is likely, though by no means certain, that, after 
creating man, Marduk gave him instructions,$ 
detailing religious and moral obligations. 

The seventh tablet is taken up entirely with the 
elorification of Marduk by the gods and by man- 
kind. First, the gods are represented as hailing 
him in their assembly as the avenger of their 
wrongs, and they bestow upon him fifty glorious 
names, enumerated in detail, emphasizing his 
power, his functions as the giver of life, the 
creator of vegetation, as the source of plenty; 
his righteousness, his mercy, his wisdom, his 


* Cuneiform Texts, xiii. pl. 34; see King, Creation Tablets, i. 
pp. 122-125. : 

+ See the reference, Tablet vii. 115, ‘be (i.e. Marduk) created 
heaven and fasbioned tbe earth.’ ἢ : “Ἢ 

t King, ἴ.6. i. p. 87, suggests the restoration, ‘I will fashion. 

8 King has shown (i.c. i. p. 202 ff.) that the fragment which was 
supposed to contain the address does not belong to the series; 
but the possibility that Marduk gave some instructions to man 
must nevertheless be admitted. 
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ower in removing evil, and more of the like. 

ankind is called upon to join in paying homage 
to Marduk as the one who ordained the courses 
for the stars of heaven, shepherding the gods like 
a flock of sheep, as the conqueror of Tiamat, and 
as the creator of heaven and earth. Father Bel is 
represented as transferring to Marduk his own 
title, ‘lord of the worlds,’ and Ea declares that 
Marduk’s name shall henceforth be Ea, as his own 
name. The epilogue to the narrative is an im- 
pressive appeal to the wise and the intelligent to 
ponder on Marduk’s deeds, the memory of which 
the father should hand down to his son. All 
should rejoice in Marduk, from whom fertility and 
prosperity emanate, whose word is unchangeable, 
whose anger is iresistible, but who is merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. 

There is little that need be added by way of 
comment to this analysis of this main narrative of 
Creation which has come down to us, and which 
may be taken as representing the matured cosmo- 
logical theories of the Babylonians—the com- 
bination of primitive popular traditions with the 
scholastic astrological system, and the whole in- 
terpreted in accord with the theological doctrines 
developed in the schools of Babylonia. This main 
narrative, moreover, preserves traces of varying 
versions of Creation which were once current, but 
which differed chiefly in ascribing the work of 
creation to different deities, representing the gods 
worshipped in the various centres of religion in the 
Euphrates Valley. The principle underlying these 
versions, of which, outside of the traces in the 
main narrative, a number of fragments have been 
found,* is everywhere, so far as can be ascertained, 
the same—the overthrow of powers representing 
chaos and disorder by those standing for law and 
order. In place of a genuine theory of beginnings, 
the Babylonian and Assyrian cosmology thus fur- 
nishes a theory of emanation and of tle evolution 
from chaos to order. Chaos is a primeval element, 
from which the gods emanate; the gods in turn 
produce gods, and, after the conquest of chaos, 
the laws of the Universe which the gods are forced 
to obey are imposed by the conquering god. The 
formation of ‘deep’ and the ‘heavens’ are the two 
chief factors in this work, to which, as a third 
factor, is added the earth proper, on which man 
is placed in order that he may pay the proper 
homage to the gods, and, above all, to Marduk. 


8. Life after death.—Besides the Incantation 
texts, the Oracles, Omens, and Portents, the 
Hymns and Prayers, and the various versions of 
the Creation and unfolding of the Universe, we 
have quite a number of myths and legends in the 
literature of the Babylonians that bear more or 
less directly on the religion. 

Among these, mention may be made (a) of a story 
of the ravages committed by a deity, Ira,+ who is 
identified in the later literature with Nergal, the 
raging power of the summer solstice ; (0) a series of 
myths, in which the solar deity, Ninib, plays the 
chief réle;* (c) stories of the storm-bird, Zu,§ de- 


* Thus we have (a) a version of the Tiamat myth, in which 
Marduk’s name does not appear, hut only that of Bel (King, 1.0. i. 
Ῥ. 116 ff.) ; (6) a version in which the goddess Aruru is associated 
with Marduk in the creation of man and of animals and of 
vegetation, and in which the order of creation appears to he 
quite different from that found in the main narrative (King, 1.6. 
180 ff.). Moreover, from references to the conflict with Tiamat, 
and to other incidents of the cosmology introduced in incanta- 
tions, astrological texts, hymns, lerends, and myths, we see the 
numerous variations in details which marked the versions that 
were current. 

+ For the reading, see Zimmern, Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament, p. 587 ; for a recent translation, see Jensen, Keilin- 
schriftltuche Bibliothek, vi. 1, pp. 57-73. 

{ See Hrozny, Sumerisch-babylonische Mythen von dem Gotte 
Ninrag (Ninzb), Berlin, 1903. 

ᾧ Jeusen, ἐσ. 47-67. 


tailing an attempt of this bird, which symbolizes 
the clouds, to take away from En-lil or Bel, the 
conqueror of Tiamat, the ‘tablets of fate,’ which 
Bel himself had snatched away from Kingu, the 
chief of Tiamat’s army. Zu succeeds, and flies 
away with the ‘tablets of fate’ to the mountains. 
As in the Creation story Anshar calls upon Anu, 
Ea, and Bel in turn to pacify Tiamat, so Anu, the 
god of heaven, calls upon Adad the storm-god, 
Ishtar, Bara, and Nin-igi-azag (Ea ?), to pursue Zu ; 
but they are kept back through fear, and it is left 
for Marduk ™* to recapture the tablets, though it is 
likely that, in the present form of the narrative, 
Marduk takes the place of some other deity — 
possibly Shamash—to whom, as the conqueror 
of the storms, the feat appears to have been 
originally ascribed. (d) We have a story of a 
king of Cuthah,+ narrating how the gods had 
delivered him and his land from monsters which 
remind us of those in the army of Tiamat. 

Interesting as it would be to give an analysis of 
these and other tales,t we must pass them by, and 
take up three myths,§ which all touch upon one of 
the most important phases in every religion—the 
views held of life after death. These three myths 
are, (1.) the story of Adapa, (11.) the story of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and (i1i.) the story of the 
Descent of Ishtar to the world of the dead. 

(i.) The purpose of the story of Adapa appears 
to be to offer an explanation of how man, although 
the offspring of the gods,—Bel-Marduk, it will be 
recalled, forms him of his own blood,—does not 
share the distinguishing trait of the gods—im- 
mortality. The story belongs to the ‘ Ka’ cycle 
of myths, and points to Eridu as its source. Ea 
appears here asthe god of humanity, the protector, 
and, one is inclined to add, the creator of man. 
The principal personage, a semi- Divine being, 
Adapa, is a son of Ea, distinguished, like the 
latter, by wisdom, and serving as a kind of priest 
at the Eridu sanctuary, which he provides with 
‘bread and water.’ One day, while fishing in the 
waters of Eridu, z.e. the Persian Gulf, his ship is 
seized by the south wind and sunk in the waters. 
In his rage Adapa breaks the wings of the south 
wind, so that for seven days it is unable to blow 
across the land. News of this occurrence reaches 
the gods, whose dwelling is placed in heaven, and 
Anu, the chief god, orders Adapa to be brought 
before him. Ea intervenes, and gives his favourite, 
Adapa, instructions how to conduct himself before 
Anu. In order to arouse the sympathy of the two 
watchmen at the gate of heaven, Tammuz and 
Gish-zida, he is to put on a mourning garb, and, in 
reply to the question as to the meaning of this 
garb, he is to state that the mourning is for two 
gods of the earth who have disappeared. ‘Tammuz 
and Gish-zida, who will know that they are meant, 
will then intercede in Adapa’s behalf before Anu. 
But Ea, furthermore, warns Adapa not to touch 

*In addition to the evidence for this view presented in the 
present writer’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 587 ff, 
see the passage in Craig’s Assyrian and Babylonian Religious 
maak i. 29, ον. 15, where Marduk is referred to as the smiter 
a The latest translation hy King, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. 

t A full analysis and discussion of these and other myths and 
levends will he found in the 24th chapter of the present writer’s 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens (Giessen, 1904). The story 
of Etana (Jensen, 1.6. 100-115), of Ea and Atarkhasis (Jensen, 
1.6. 274-291), and portions of the Gilgamesh epic (Jensen, 
le. 116-273; Jeremias, Izdubar-Nimrod, Leipzig, 1891; and 
Zimmern, 7.c. 566-582), also have a hearing on the religious 
heliefs and conceptions, though of a more indirect character 
than the other three referred to in the text. 

§ For the transliteration and German translation with com- 
mentary, see Jensen, Keilinschrifil. Bibliothek, vi. 1, pp. 92-101, 
74-79, and 80-91 respectively; also Zimmern, Kevlinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, pp. 520-527, 583-584, and 561-564 ; and 
for the text, E. J. Harper, ‘Gahylonische Legenden von Etana, 
Zu, Adapa, and Dihbarra’ in Bettrdge zur Assyriologie, ii. 390- 


| 621, and the references further on. 
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the food that Anu will place before him, nor to 
drink the water that will be offered— 

‘When thou steppest before Anu, they will offer thee food of 
death ; do not eat ! They will offer thee waters of death ; do not 
drink! They will offer thee a garment; put it on! They will 
offer thee oil; anoint tbyself! Carry out strictly the orders 
that I have given thee, cling to what I have commanded tbee !’ 


It is evident from this speech, that Ea, who had 
civen his favourite wisdom, but had not bestowed 
on him eternal life, presumably because it was not 
in his power, anticipates that Anu will punish 
Adapa with death ; but the unexpected happened. 
At first Anu shows himself merciless, but the 
intercession of Tammuz and Gish-zida prompts him 
to reconsider his decision, and, instead of offering 
Adapa the food and water of death, he places 
before him the food and water of life— 


‘Fetch for him food of life, that he may eat thereof. They 
brought him food of life, but he did not eat. They brought 
him water of life, but he did not drink. They brought him a 
garment; he put it on. They brougbt lim oil; he anointed 
himself therewith.’ 


Adapa, it will be observed, strictly carries out 
Ea’s orders, and thus forfeits the boon of im- 
mortality, which was placed within his reach. 
The story presents parallels and contrasts with 
the Biblical story of the Fall. Adam/’s loss of im- 
mortality isdue to disobedience; but in his case an 
intentional deception is practised on him by an 
evil spirit in the guise of a serpent, as against the 
unintentional deception of Adapa by Ea. It is 
evident that the story of Adapa is based on the 
common nature myth of the change of seasons, 
portrayed as a conflict between the storms of the 
rainy season and the vegetation symbolized by 
Adapa, who stands in some direct connexion with 
the solar deity, Marduk, the son of Ea. The story 
reflects the religious doctrine, developed in Baby- 
lonia, that man, though of Divine origin, does not 
share in the Divine trait of immortality, but the 
reference to the food and water of life may be 
taken as an indication that a contrary doctrine 
must also have had its advocates; and this view 
is confirmed by allusions to a ‘life’ plant and 
to ‘life’ waters in historical inscriptions and in 
literary productions. Marduk is addressed as the 
one who bestows this ‘life’ plant;* and if a king 
like Esarhaddon expresses the hope that his rule 
may be as beneficial as the ‘life’ plant,} it is 
evident that the conception of the existence of 
such a plant must have been a current one. So, 
again, Whatever the purpose that Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the great Babylonian epic, has in mind in 
seeking for a plant bearing the remarkable name 
‘restorer of youth to old age,’ + the incident would 
be unintelligible if it did not rest on the view that 
‘life’ was a gift that could be given to man by the 
will of the gods, and that the life meant was not 
merely a limited existence but life without end. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
occurrence of the phrase ‘water of life’ in the re- 
ligious literature. Im the story of Ishtar’s descent 
to the lower world she is sprinkled with the ‘ waters 
of life’ before she ascends to earth again,§ and on 
the idea that water is a symbol of life is based an 
entire series of rites practised in the Babylonian 
temples.|| 

The doctrine, thus combined in the story of 
Adapa with an old nature myth, furnishes the 
proof of the deep interest; which the problem of 


* Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, i. 59 
(K 8961, 5). 

¢ Meissner-Rost in Bettrdge zur Assyr. ii. 255 (col. viii. 10-13). 

{ Tablet xi. 1, 298. See Jensen, Keilinschriftl. Bibliothek, 
vi. 1, p. 252, 

§ See below, p. 5769, 

|| See Zimmern’s article, ‘Lebensbrot ἃ, Lebenswasser im 
Babylonischen und in der Bibel’ in Archiv f. Meligionswissen- 
schajst, ii, 165-177. 
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death awakened in the Babylonian schools. Along 
with the development of a systematized pantheon 
we find the attempt made to give some definite 
shape to the views regarding man’s fate after 
death has touched his body. The mystery of 
death was deepened in the mind of primitive man 
by the difficulty of conceiving that life could 
come to anend; and the daily phenomenon of the 
awakening from sleep—which must have appeared 
to him as temporary death—strengthened in him 
the conviction that life does not come to an end, 
or perhaps it would be more correct. to say, made 
it more difficult for him to persuade himself that 
death was equivalent to an annihilation of life. 
The problem that thus presented itself was how to 
reconcile the evident extinction of earthly activity 
in the case of death with the conviction or the 
instinet that life as such cannot come to au end. 
There thus arose, as a result of primitive and 
popular speculation on the mysterious thenie, the 
idea that, corresponding to the surface of the 
earth as the scene of man’s activity while life was 
in his body, there was an abode in which those 
whose earthly careers were over continued to enjoy 
the privilege of the spark of life. The prevailing 
custom of earth-burial, at least within the period 
for which historical documents are at our dis- 
posal, suggested, as a further natural conclusion, 
that the abode in question was situated below the 
surface of the earth. At this point, however, 
popular speculation appears to have stopped, and 
the theologians of the Euphrates Valley stepped 
in to develop the conception further, and to bring 
it into accord with the theological system devised 
by them. The sharp division between life and 
death led them to select out of the company of 
gods and goddesses a number that seemed fitted to 
be placed in control of the dead. A nether world 
pantheon thus, gradually, arose by the side of the 
group of great gods whose concern was with the 
living. 

(ii.) A nature myth found among the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets,* based upon the phenomenon 
of the change of seasons, has been made the 
medium for giving expression to some of the doc- 
trines of the priests regarding this pantheon for 
the dead. It appears from the story, that origin- 
ally a goddess known as Eresh-kigal, signifying 
the ‘lady of the nether world,’ was placed at the 
head of this pantheon. Pictured as the sister of 
the gods, she is supposed to have her abode in the 
interior of the earth, and is the counterpart of the 
creat goddess Ishtar, who, it will be recalled, is 
the great mother-goddess, the symbol of vegeta- 
tion and fertility on the earth. The gods are 
represented as gathered together at a banquet, 
and they send a message to their sister Eresh- 
kigal, asking her, inasmuch as she cannot come up 
to the gods, whose seat, according to the astro- 
theology of the priests, is in heaven, at least to 
send a messenger to fetch some of the food for 
her. Eresh-kigal sends Namtar, the god of pesti- 
lence, who is welcomed by all the gods except 
Nergal. This god fails to pay proper respect to 
Eresh-kigal’s messenger, and accordingly, on the 
demand of the ‘lady of the lower world,’ Nergal 
is handed over to her to receive the punishment of 
death. At this juncture Ea steps in, and reassures 
Nergal by giving him a bodyguard of fourteen 
demons, who will aid him in his encounter with 
Eresh-kigal. To judge from the names of these 
demons—Burning, Fever, Abyss, etc.—they seem 
to symbolize misfortunes, ills, and accidents, that 
Accompanied by these 


* Published by Bezold, Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum (London, 1892), p. 141 (No. 82), and Winckler-Abel, 
Thontafelfund von El-Amarna (Berlin, 1889), pp. 164, 165. See 


᾿ Jensen, Keilinschriftl. Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 74-79. 
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demons, Nergal comes to the gates of the nether 
world. His presence is announced to his ‘sister’ 
Kresh-ligal, Placing his fourteen attendants at 
the various gates, he advances to Eresh-kigal, who 
is seated on her throne, seizes her, and pulls her to 
the ground. She appeals for mercy— 


‘Do not kill me, my brother. Let me speak to thee.’ 


Nergal, on hearing her, releases her. She weeps 
and erles— 
‘Thou shalt be my husband, and I will be thy wife; 
Kingship over the wide earth I will bestow on thee; 


The tablet of wisdom I will place in thy hand. 
Thou shalt be lord; I will be lady.’ 


When Nergal heard these words, he took hold 
of her, kissed her, and wiped away her tears. The 
tablet, badly preserved at various points, breaks 
off with the beginning of Nergal’s conciliatory 
reply. Whatever else the story may be intended 
to illustrate, it aims to account for the fact 
that at the head of the pantheon of the lower 
world stand two deities, Nergal and Eresh-kigal. 
The character of Nergal as the fierce and destruc- 
tive power of the summer and the midday sun * 
made him the appropriate personage for this 
position, and, in accordance with the general 
principle pervading the theological system of 
Babylonia, it was proper that a male deity and 
not a goddess should be the supreme ruler. On 
the other hand, the story points to the existence 
of an earlier view—perhaps of popular origin— 
according to which a goddess occupies this posi- 
tion. The suggestion has already been thrown 
out, that Eresh-kigal, ‘the lady of the nether 
world,’ is the counterpart of Ishtar, ‘the lady of 
the earth’ as she is frequently termed. An 
element in the myth embodied in the story is 
therefore the view found among many nations, 
that the earth- goddess, during the period when 
vegetation ceases, has descended into the bowels 
of the earth—either voluntarily or carried off by 
force. At the time, however, that the myth re- 
ceived a definite literary form, the differentiation 
between the two Ishtars or the two aspects of the 
great goddess had taken place, and Eresh-kigal 
has become an independent figure, whose place is 
permanently fixed in the region below the surface 
of the earth, 

(iii.) A more definite view of this region is fur: 
nished in another tale—likewise based on a myth 
symbolical of the change from the summer to 
the winter season, which incidentally strengthens 
the view here proposed that there were originally 
two forms of Ishtar, corresponding to the different 
aspects presented by the earth during the period 
of vegetation and during the equally long period 
of the year when nature seems to have perished. 
At the same time, the story, like that of Nergal 
and. Eresh-kigal, already assumes the existence of 
an independent goddess ruling in the nether world, 
while antedating the association of a male deity 
at herside. Although the closing lines of the story, 
which probably indicated some occasion for which 
the composition was written, are very obscure, one 
of the purposes of the tale appears to have been to 
sugeest the possibility of an escape from the region 
of the dead under certain conditions not easy of 
fulfilment. The more direct value of the story for 
us, however, lies in the picture it draws of the 
conditions prevailing in the place where the dead 
were supposed to be gathered together—a picture 
embodying in part popular conceptions, and in 


art the further elaboration of these CONCEP ULONS | Roscher’s Lexikon der griech- wnd reimischen Myihologie, article 


xy the theologians of Babylonia. The story opens 


as follows : +— 
* See above, p. 5434, 


Ὁ ‘Uhe latest edition of the text is to be found in Cuneiform 
Teats from Tablets in the Britiah Museum, ete., xv. pl. 45-47, 


‘To the land without return, the earth .. . 

Ishtar, the daughter of Sin directed her mind.* 

The daughter of Sin directed her mind,* 

To the dark house, the dwelling of Irkalla, 

To the house whence those who enter do not return, 
To the road from which there is no path leading back, 
ag oer house in which those who enter are deprived of 

ight, 

Where dust is their nourishment, clay their food. 
They do not see light, they dwell in darkness, 
Clothed like a bird, with wings as a covering ; 

On door and lock dust has settled.’ 


Ishtar arrives at the gate of the land without 
return, and demands adutission of the watchman, 
threatening to break the threshold and the doors 
and lock, and to bring up the dead and restore 
them to life unless her request is granted. Islitar’s 
hostile spirit indicates that she has in mind an 
attack upon Eresh-kigal, very much of the same 
order which prompts Nergal to seek admission to 
the lady of the lower world. Both stories accord- 
ingly illustrate the hostility existing between the 
upper and the lower pantheon; but it may be 
questioned whether in an earlier form of the 
story this hostility was introduced. From sub- 
sequent references it would rather appear that 
Ishtar is forced to descend into the nether world, 
to dwell there for a certain time; but with the 
introduction of Eresh-kigal as an independent 
fivure permanently in control of the lower world 
the old myth underwent a transformation, and 
Ishtar is now represented as planning an invasion 
of the region presided over by Eresh-kigal. The 
latter regards the visit in this light, for, when the 
presence of Ishtar at the gate is announced, she 
is both enraged and grieved. The departure of 
Ishtar from the upper world inaugurates a season 
of lamentation for the dead, and Eresh-kigal re- 
sents the presence in her realm of Ishtar, who will 
arouse the dead to a realization of their sad fate— 

‘What has prompted her, what has induced her spirit? 

Should 1 indeed sit with her, 

Eat clay instead of food, drink water instead of wine? 

Should I weep over the husbands who left their wives? 

Over the women who were snatched away from the embrace 

of their consorts? 

Over the young taken before their time should I weep?’ 

A motive had to be found for the hostile attitude 
of the two sisters towards each other. In the 
case of Ishtar, it is anger with Eresh-kigal, who 
now controls those who once belonged to her as 
the mother of mankind. Ishtar loves mankind, 
and in another tale—that of the Deluge~—she is 
portrayed as actually weeping over the destruc- 
tion of her offspring. Popular faney, reinforced 
by theologieal speculation, accordingly pictured 
Ishtar as proceeding to the lower world once a 
year, in order to sit with the dead, share their 
food, and weep over their inexorable fate. Hence 
her violent hatred of Eresh-kigal. The watchman 
is ordered to admit the goddess, and to treat her 
according to the existing laws. That the story 
has been transformed by the introduction of new 
motives rendered necessary by the differentiation 
of Ishtar from Eresh-kigal, is shown by the wel- 
come which the watchman gives Ishtar, and which 
is in glaring contradiction to the threats which 
Ishtar has uttered— 

‘Enter, my lady, Cuthah ¢ greets thee " 

The palace of the land without re.um rejoices at thy 
presence,’ 

As she passes through the seven gates of the 
nether world the various articles of her apparel 
are taken away. At the first gate her crown is 


corresponding to Rawlinson, iv.? pl. 31; recent translations by 
Jensen, Keilinsehriftl. Bibl, vi. 1, yp. 80-91; and Jeremias in 


‘Nergal.’ See also Zimmern, Keilinschrifien τι. d. Alte Testa- 
ment, pp. 561-563. 

* Literally, ‘ placed her ear.’ ; 

{ The name of an important centre in southern Babylonia 
which was the seat of Nergal worship, and hence becomes 8 
poetical designation for the nether world. 
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removed, at the second her earrings, at the third 
her necklace, at the fourth her breastplate, at the 
fiith her studded girdle, at the sixth the ornaments 
on her hands and feet, and at the seventh, finally, 
her loincloth, so that, when she enters the presence 
of Eresh-kigal, she is quite naked. 

The symbolical significance of this gradual strip- 
ping of the goddess is quite evident ; it marks the 
gradual decay of vegetation at the approach of the 
rainy and winter season, and incidentally may 
have furnished the priests with a doctrinal ex- 
planation why the images of Ishtar, which the 
people placed in the temples as votive offerings, 
frequently portrayed her as naked.* 

The naked Ishtar, thus forced to obey laws not 
of her making, is clearly a different figure from 
the one portrayed at the opening of the story, 
intent upon forcing an entrance to Eresh-kigal 
with some evil intent. To adapt the old myth to 
the later conception, Ishtar is described as rushing 
towards Eresh-kigal, but, without a struggle, is 
overpowered by Namtar, who, at the command of 
the lady of the nether world, smites Ishtar with 
sixty diseases affecting all her organs and limbs. 
The symbolism of the original myth is onee more 
apparent in the description of what followed upon 
the imprisonment—for such it is—of Ishtarin ‘ the 
palace of the land without return.’ 

ae the lady Ishtar had descended to the land without 

return, 
The bull no longer mounted the cow, the ass did not mount 


the she-ass, 
The man did not go to the maid to lie with her.’ 


These lines evidently describe in naive language 
the cessation of fertility on earth with the depar- 
ture of the great mother-goddess. The gods, also, 
bewail the departure of Ishtar from their midst, 
and plan for her release from the nether world. 
Sin and Ea are appealed to, and Ea creates a 
mysterious being, Asushu-namir, whose name, 
signifying ‘his going forth is brilliant,’ points to 
a solar deity—perhaps the god of the spring sun— 
who brings back vegetation and fertility to nature. 
Asushu-namir forces his entrance into the nether 
world despite the opposition of Eresh-kigal, who is 
enraged also at this new intruder. He besprinkles 
Ishtar with the water of life and takes her with 
him. At each gate the articles taken away from 
her at her entrance are restored to her, until she 
emerges in all her glory. The story closes with 
references, which are not altogether clear, to a 
festival in honour of Tammuz, a solar deity, 
symbolizing the spring, who is designated as the 
youthful lover of Ishtar. 

We see, then, that we are to distinguish in 
the story the following elements—(1) the old 
nature myth symbolical of the change of seasons, 
representing Ishtar as forced at a certain season 
of the year to leave the earth, followed by her 
release in the spring ; (2) the combination of this 
myth with the later view, representing Eresh- 
kigal as an independent goddess, permanently 
established as ruler in the nether world; leading 
to (3) the hostility between the two goddesses. It 
will be observed that references to two festivals 
celebrated in Babylonia have been introduced into 
the story—a lamentation at the time of Ishtar’s 
descent, and a rejoicing on her return. Further, 
the story has been made the medium for illustrat- 
ing the current views regarding the abode of the 
dead, aud the hope at least 1s suggested that, 
through the gods, a release from the control of 
Eresh-kigal is possible. Beyond this, however, 
the theologians did not venture to go, and such 
epithcts as ‘restorer of the dead,’ occasionally 
viven to certain gods, have reference to the power 

* See, ¢.g., the illustrations in Peters’ Nippus, ii. p. 379, pl. ii. ; 
Scheil, Une Satson de Foutiles ἃ Stppas (Cairo, 1902), p. 81. 


of the gods to save the desperately ill — those 
apparently already in the power of the gods of the 
nether world—from the dark abode; but they do 
not imply a real resurrection of the dead. 

On the whole, the deseription given of ‘ the land 
without return,’ at the opening of the story we 
have just considered, represents the prevailing 
doctrines in both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
name given to the abode of the dead is commonly 
Arali, and the references to it in the religious 
literature show that it was pictured as a large 
dark cavern in the interior of the earth, with the 
entrance from the west, within which was situated 
the palace of Eresh-kigal. The approach to the 
great cavern is by means of a stream which must 
be crossed by the dead. Once in the great cavern, 
the dead are under the control of Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, and around this pair we find a group 
of deities and demons who act as messengers and 
attendants, and constitute the pantheon of the 
nether world, which is almost as extensive in its 
scope as that which controls the world of the living. 
How far, according to the popular view, the dead 
were endowed with consciousness of their sad 
state, it is difficult to say. If the references to 
dust and earth as the food of the dead are more 
than poetical metaphors, they must have been 
conceived as being at least conscious of their 
misery ; while references both in the historical and 
religious literature to libations and food-offerings 
for the dead and to the curse resulting from leav- 
ing the dead unburied, or from exposing them, 
after burial, to the sunlight, show that the dead 
were supposed to require the care and forethought 
of the survivors.* In this respect, a passage at 
the close of the Gilgamesh epic—perhaps the most 
notable literary achievement of Babylonia—is of 
significance. Habani, housed in Arali, appears to 
Gilgamesh at his solicitation, and reveals to him 
some of the secrets of the life in the dark abode t— 


“He rests on a couch, 
Drinking pure water, 
Who died in battle, as you and I have seen.t 
His father and mother support his head, 
His wife with him. ... 
But he whose body is thrown in the field, 
As you and I have seen, 
The leavings of the pot, remains of food, 
What is thrown into the street, he eats.’ 


According to this passage, a distinction was made 
between the fate of those who died an honourable 
death, and by implication were properly taken care 
of, and those who were not accorded a fitting burial. 
Still, even the fate of those who were suitably 
provided for, to whom food and libation-offerings 
were regularly made, was sad enough; and Gil- 
camesh, in a lament over his dead friend Eabani, 
portrays with striking vividness the gloomy exist- 
ence of those who are gathered together in Aralfii.§ 
They lie there, inactive, deprived of the pleasures 
that this world offers, shorn of their strength and 
powers—prisoners without hope of release. Sad- 
ness is thus the prevailing note when the thoughts 
of the living turn to the fate in store for mankind 
after life has fled from the body. Only occa- 
sionally do we find the expression of a faint belief 
that all is not dark and gloomy for the dead, that 
at least some favoured individuals enjoy a better 
fortune. At one time the view appeared to have 
been held that the kings after their death were 
accorded a place among the gods,|| Statues of the 


* See the collection of passages in A. Jeremias, Die Baly- 
lonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode 
(Leipzig, 1887), pp. 46-58. δ. ᾿ 

+ Tablet xii. col. vi. (ed. Haupt, Betirdge z, Assy. i. p. 65). 
See Jensen, Keitlins. Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 264, 265. 

{ t.c. ag every one knows. ὃ 

§ Tablet xii. col. i. (ed. Haupt, Βεῦξ, z. Assyr.i.p. 51). 

| See the collection of references in Radau, Harly Babylonian 
History, pp. 307-317. 
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rulers were placed in the temples and accorded 
Divine honours, and even temples were erected 
bearing their names. But though this view may 
have had a strong hold upon the masses at one 
time, in connexion with the belief that the rulers, 
as standing close to the gods, were in some way 
descended from them, it soon lost its hold, and we 
learn little about it after the days of Hammurabi. 
In the Gilgamesh epic, likewise, which want of 
space forbids us to treat at length,* there is a most 
important hint of an escape from the ordinary fate 
of mortals through the intercession of the gods, 
Gilgamesh, in the course of his wanderings, comes 
to Ut-napishtim? to seek release from the disease 
with which he has been smitten. Although a 
mortal, Ut-napishtim is placed with the gods, 
after Bel, the instigator of a flood which has de- 
stroyed mankind, has become reconciled, through 
the intervention of KEa—the god of humanity—to 
the preservation of Ut-napishtim and his family 
from the general destruction. There are also 
some further references,t though all more or less 
obscure, which admit of an interpretation pointing 
to the possibility of a renewal of real life after 
death. But these, while foreshadowing the rise 
of a doctrine of resurrection as taken up by later 
Judaism and by Christianity, do not counter- 
balance the gloomy view of Aralf, which seems 
to have remained for all times the prevailing one. 
Had this not been the ease, we should not have 
found, as late as the days of Nebuchadrezzar I1., 
pictorial representations of the life after death, 
which οὐδ have aroused only feelings of terror 
and fear on the part of those who beheld them.§ 


vii. TEMPLES AND CULT.—The existence of 
mumerous temples, particularly in Babylonia, but 
also, though to a lesser degree, in Assyria, ma 
be taken as an index of the firm hold which the 
religion we have been describing had upon the 
people. The political centres during the various 
periods of Babylono-Assyrian history are also the 
religious centres, and the rulers of babylonia and 
Assyria vie with one another in manifesting their 
devotion to the gods, by rebuilding, restoring, 
enlarging, and beautifying the sacred edifices. 
These temples, unaffected by the political vicissi- 
tudes of the cities in which they stood, gained in 
sanctity a3 the years and centuries rolled on. 
Whether we turn to some of the oldest rulers 
known to us, like Naram-Sin and Gudea, or to the 
members of the New Babylonian dynasty, one of 
their chief concerns was the care of the temples. 
Gudea tells us in great detail of a dream which 
was sent to him, and which is interpreted as 
the order of Ninib to build his temple E-ninnu 
at Shirpurla.|| At the close of Babylonian his- 
tory we find Nebuchadrezzar fl. invariably add- 
ing to his titles ‘the beautifier of E-sagila and 
E-zida,’ the sacred edilices of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa respectively. Considerably over one hundred 
temples and sanctuaries are mentioned in the 
native and historical inscriptions known to us; 
and if we add to these the several] hundred inci- 


* A full discussion of the various divisions of the epic, with 
an interpretation of its religious features, will be found in the 
23rd chapter of the present writer's feligion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens (1905). 

t The reading now adopted for the name of the hero of the 
agg See Zimmern, Keilinschrifien τὸ. d. Alte Testament, 
p. 545, n. 2. 

{See Jensen, Keilinschriftliche LDibl. vi. 1, Ὁ. 480; Zimmern, 
Keilinsehrifien und das Alte Testament, i. pp. 638-639; 
belitzsch, Babel und Bibel (Erster Vortray), p. 38 ff. 

§ See the illustration in Mittheilungen οἰ, Deutschen Orient. 
Gesellsch, No.9; Weissbach, Babvylonische Miscellen. p. 42; and 
a similar tablet in Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in 
Chaldwa and Assyria, vol. i. 350-251. 


| Cylinder A, col. i.-vii, See Thureau-Dangin, ‘Le Songe de 
Goudéa’ (Comptes rendus de t' Académie des Inscriptions, 1901, | 


pp. 112-128). 
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dentally mentioned in the religious literature, in 
the commercial tablets, and those occurring as 
elements in proper names, and in lists or sylla- 
baries, it becomes evident that the Euphrates 
Valley was fairly studded with edifices of one kind 
or another dedicated to tlie gods and goddesses of 
the pantheon. 

The names of these temples are both interesting 
and instructive, as reflecting the ideals and hopes 
by which their builders were swayed. Marduk’s 
main edifice at Babylon is called -sagila, ‘the 
lofty house’; the temple of Nebo at Borsippa is 
&-zida, ‘the true or legitimate house’; the temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar and Larsa is appropriately 
called #-barra, ‘the brilliant house’; and in the 
same spirit the temple of the moon-god at Ur was 
designated as L'-gish-shir-gal, ‘house of the great 
luminary’; while lis sanctuary at Harran was 
called £-khul-khul, ‘the house of joys.’ Bel’s 
sanctuary at Nippur was known as Z-kur, ‘the 
mountain house’; Ishtar’s temple at Erech as 
H-anna, ‘house of lieaven’ or ‘lofty house,’ her 
sanctuary in Nineveh as £-mash-mash, signifying 
probably ‘house of oracles’; a sanctuary of Nin- 
kharsag is known as H-gal-makh, ‘the great 
palace.’ Other names are H-kharsag-kurkura, 
‘the house of the mountain ofalllands’; £-kharsag- 
ella, ‘house of the shining mountain’; £-dim- 
anna, ‘the house of heavenly construction ’; 
E-nun-makh, ‘house of the great lord’; £-nin- 
makh, ‘house of the great lady’; #-tila, ‘ house 
of life,’ and so on, ad infinitum. In the ease of 
these names, it is to be observed that some of 
them designate a temple by an attribute or 
descriptive epithet of the god to whom it is dedi- 
cated, like H-barra, ‘house of splendour,’ for 
Shamash, or LH-nin-makh, ‘house of the great 
lady,’ for Ishtar ; others are expressive of a hope 
or ideal, as ‘house of life,’ or Aeaitmiate house.’ 
Many of the names embody the idea of great 
height, as ofa mountain. ‘To this category belong 
not only those which contain the word ‘moun- 
tain’ as one of their parts, but such as convey 
the idea of reaching up to heaven. Such names 
are more than mere metaphors. They furnish, 
indeed, the keynote to the explanation of what is 
the most characteristic feature of sacred edifices 
in Babylonia. Besides the temple proper, in which 
the worshippers assembled, and in which there was 
an inner chamber for the reception of the sacred 
image of the god, every temple in an important 
centre had attached to it a tower, consisting of 
three to seven storeys, provided either with a 
sloping ascent leading around each storey till the 
top was reached, or having a staircase from one 
storey to another. The winding ascent described 
by Herodotus (i, 181) appears to have been the 
more cliaracteristic form, and suggests a niountain 
road; while the main purpose served by these 
towers, namely, to erect something that would be 
impressive by its height, points likewise in the 
direction of their being, in fact, imitations of 
mountain peaks. To such towers the name 2ik- 
kurat, signifying a ‘high’ place or edifice, was 
given. If it were certain that the zit/urat repre- 
sented the oldest type of the Babylonian sanctuary, 
important conclusions might be drawn as to the 
origin of the race that laid the foundations of 
Babylonian culture. The proof, however, for such 
a view is not forthcoming, and all therefore that 
can be said is that the idea of erecting a sacred 
edifice in imitation of a mountain must have 
been introduced by some group which, before 
settling in the flat Euphrates Valley (which is 
absolutely devoid of hills, and where not even 
stone is found to serve as building material), 
must have lived in a mountainous country, One 
naturally thinks of Arabia, whence we know 
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there was a steady stream of migration into the 
Euphrates Valley ; and if it be borne in mind that 
among the ancient Arabs mountain tops were 
regarded as sacred, and that down to a very late 
date the favourite sanctuaries of the Semite popu- 
lation of Palestine and Syria were on eminences, 
we may perhaps go a step further, and regard the 
zikkurat as a distinctively Semitic product—an 
attempt on the part of the Semitic settlers in the 
Euphrates Valley to reproduce, by heaping up 
masses of clay (the only building material avail- 
able), the mountain peaks, on the top of which 
they supposed their gods to dwell, and which 
their priests, acting as mediators, ascended when 
they wished to obtain an oracle or to secure aid 
from their gods. 

The zikkurats, like the temples proper, have their 
names. These names, while frequently embodying 
the view that the zkkurats were intended to be 
built in imitation of mountains, are also of interest 
because of their testimony to the cosmological 
doctrines taught in the schools of Babylonian 
theology. Thus the zkkurat at Nippur bore the 
name /j-dur-an-ki, ‘the link of heaven and earth,’ 
a name originally suggested by the ambition of 
the builders to raise the tower to a great height, 
but with which speculations were connected asso- 
ciating the zikkurat with the great mountain of 
the world where the gods dwell, which reaches from 
the confines of Apsu—‘ the deep,’ as the seat of Ea 
—to the domain of Anu, ‘the god of heaven.’ The 
seven storeys, of which some of the most notable 
zikkurats—as, €.g., those in Babylon, Borsippa, and. 
Erech—consisted, were associated with the seven 
zones into which the earth was divided by the 
Babylonians, or with the seven planets. Accord- 
ingly, the zkkurat of Borsippa was called £-ur- 
amin-an-ki, ‘house of the seven planets (literally 
‘governors’) of heaven and earth,’ while that at 
Erech was E-gipar-ur, ‘house of seven zones,’ 
Similarly, #-temen-an-ki, ‘the foundation stone of 
heaven and earth,’ the name of Marduk’s zzk- 
kurat at Babylon, conveys a cosmological concep- 
tion of a more specific character, while £-pa, ‘ the 
summit house,’ the name of the zikkuraét at Shir- 
purla, embodies merely the idea of great height, 
and E-gubba-an-ki, ‘the point of heaven and 
earth,’ the name of a zikkurat in Dilbat, combines 
again the original idea of great height with 
speculations regarding ‘the mountain of the world.’ 

If, now, we find temples, pure and simple, bear- 
ing names connected with the idea of mountain 
heights, it is evident that such nomenclature is 
dependent upon the names given to the zikkurats, 
and that, even though temples may be as old 
in the Euphrates Valley as zikkurats, it is the 
zikkurat which acquires predominant significance 
as the characteristic sanctuary. Whether every 
sanctuary contained at the top a shrine where the 
image of the god was placed—as described by 
Herodotus—is a question that cannot be answered 
definitely. If there was an ascent leading to the 
top, it is natural to conclude that the ascent was 
made, and that some symbol of sanctity was to 
be found there. But the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing, that in later times it was to the temples— 
the large structures with courts and halls for 
worshippers—that the people repaired, while the 
zikkurat survived as a religious symbol,—rather 
than as the active expression of the desire for com- 
munion with the gods. The interesting suggestion 
has recently been thrown out,* that around the base 
of the zikkurats the Babylonians were accustomed 


to bury their dead. But it could only have been | 


the privileged few, as in the case of the ‘ pyramid’ 

burials of Egypt, to whom such a sacred site was 

assigned as their last resting-place ; and the custom 
* Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 465f. 


could only have arisen at a time when the original 
purpose of the zkkurats was obscured by the 
greater and more active prominence assumed by 
the temples. 

As yet the excavations conducted in Babylonia 
and Assyria have not succeeded in furnishing us 
with definite materia] for determining more than 
the general character of the Babylonian temples. 
In the case of large centres such as Nippur, Sippar, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, there developed an entire 
sacred area, or quarter, which took its name from 
the chief edifice. So at Nippur, Z-kur is not 
merely the name for the temple of Bel or En-lil, 
but for a large quarter of the city, in which stood 
sanctuaries and chapels erected to various gods and 
goddesses. At Nippur and at Babylon all the 
great gods and goddesses were thus represented, 
forming, as it were, the court gathered around the 
chief deity. The sacred area of E-kur at Nippur is 
estimated to have covered eight acres, and that of 
E-sagila at Babylon, at which excavations are now 
being conducted, was probably much greater. Near 
the zikkurat stood the sanctuary of the chief god, 
surrounded by a large court, and, if one may draw 
a general conclusion from two small Assyrian 
temples excavated by Layard at Nimrod,* the 
main features of the temple proper were a long 
hall leading into a small room, and the ‘holy o 
holies,’ known as the papakhu or parakku, in which 
stood the image of the god or goddess, as the case 
might be. Into this sacred chamber none but the 
priests, or a worshipper accompanied by a priest, 
were permitted to enter. In front of the image 
stood the altar to the god; but it is likely that in 
the larger room, as well as in the open court around 
the sanctuary, altars were also placed for the 
recular and ordinary sacrifices, the penetration 
into the ‘holy of holies’ being restricted to special 
occasions, and probably also to privileged indi- 
viduals, besides the priests, and absolutely for- 
bidden to the general masses. At Nippur two 
large divisions appear to have existed within the 
sacred area—one devoted perliaps to the chapels 
and sanctuaries of the deities (according to a 
tablet, no fewer than 24+) that were worshipped 
in Nippur ; the other reserved for the z7kkuraté, the 
temple of Bel proper, and possibly for the dwellings 
of the priests, the temple treasury, and thie like. 

Apart from this feature of the temples of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria in the large centres, which made 
them gathering - places for the worship of other 
deities besides the one to whom the entire area 
was sacred, the position of the priests as judges 
and scribes led to the extension of the temple area 
for other than strictly religious purposes. Not 
only were the courts of justice established within 
the sacred place, but commercial agreements were 
drawn up there in the presence of priests acting 
as scribes; and all transactions involving money 
matters, such as marriage-settlements, registering 
of wills, agreements between landlord and tenant, 
sale of slaves, houses, fields and crops, building 
contracts, hiring of ships, workmen, and the like, 
came before the priests, in whose presence, like- 
wise, all legal disputes and lawsuits were adjudi- 
cated. Within the temple area the legal archives 
of the country were kept, and the public treasury 
was under the control of the representatives of 
religion. More than this, the temple organizations 
acquired large holdings of lands and property, and 
themselves engaged in commercial transactions on 
a large seale. The legal archives, found in such 

* Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon 
(London, 1857), plan 2. 

+ For a pictorial representation of a king being led into the 
presence of the sun-god by ἃ priest, see Bezold, Nineveh und 
Babylon (Leipzig 1903), p. 87. On seal-cylinders similar acenes 


are frequently depicted. 
t [ilprecht, ζ.0. 480. 
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centres as Sippar, Shirpurla, and Nippur, reveal 
indeed an astonishing activity of the temples in 
this direction. Large bodies of labourers were 
indentured to the temples, and slaves were 
owned or controlled by the priests acting as the 
accredited agents of some temple organization. 
These labourers and slaves were in turn hired out 
by the temples; banks were established in con- 
nexion with the temples, and hundreds of tablets 
have been found recording sums lent on interest, 
accounts of the temple in disposing of crops, in 
renting fields, selling and buying cattle, and deal- 
ing with all the branches of barter and exchange 
in which lay merchants were cngaged.* Such a 
state of affairs aided materially, not only in pro- 
moting the importance of the temples, but in 
maintaining the influence of the priests, to whose 
more specifically religious functions we now turn. 

The political growth of both Babylonia and 
Assyria contributed directly towards making the 
religious position of the priests more secure. 
Military enterprises were never undertaken with- 
out consulting the wish of the gods by means of 
omens and oracles. In like manner, the masses, 
imitating the example of their royal masters, 
repaired to the temples before setting out on a 
journey, or before building a house, or in order to 
secure relief from suffering, to avert impending 
disaster, or to seek for the interpretation of all 
strange and unusual occurrences. From being 
originally the guardians of small shrines and 
sanctuaries, erected as the dwelling-places of the 
gods represented by images placed in the most 
sacred part of the edifice, the priests thus became, 
and continued to be, the guides, physicians, and 
counsellors of the king and of his subjects. 

The general term for ‘ priest’ was shangv, the 
nieaning of which is not certain,t but with the 
growth of the temples into large establishments 
a differentiation of priestly functions took place, 
and we can distinguish three chief classes: bdr%, 
‘soothsayer or omen priest’; dshipu, ‘ exorcizer’ ; 
and zammarw, ‘singer.’ Each of these classes was 
probably further subdivided so as to provide for 
continuous attendance at the shrines. The special 


duties pertaining to each class are clearly indi-— 


cated by their names, the δῶν being the priest 
versed in the interpretation of omens, the dshipu 
the one by whom the demons and witches were 
exoreized, and the zammaru the designation for 
the body of priests who conducted the service 
proper at festivals and in connexion with the sacri- 
tices. But besides these three general classes there 
must have been others to whom the other functions 
carried on by the priests were assigned. Such 
designations for ‘priest,’ as munanbi=* wailer,’ 
lallarw = ‘howler,’ indicate that ‘dirge-singers’ 
formed a special subdivision, who chanted the 
Jamentations for the dead. 

The instruction of aspirants to the temple service 
was another important function. This led to the 
institution of schools, and the numerous tablets 
ior exercise and practice, found in Assurbanipal’s 
library, and in other collections of which fragments 
are now known to us, introduce us to the methods 
perfected in these schools, Beginning with the 
simple acquirements of reading and writing, the 
exercises led step by step to acquaintance with 
astrological, medical, and judicial lore, as well as 
to initiation into the interpretation of omens, 
methods of divination and exorcizing, sacrificial 


*See Peiser’s account of the financial side of the temple 
establishments, in the Introduction to his Babylonische Vertrdge 
des Berliner Museums (Berlin 1890), pp. xvii-xxix. 

| Zimmern’s suggestion (Ketlinschriften u. ἃ, Alte Test. p. 590, 
note 7) of ‘the rayiny or howling one’ is not plausible. More 
probahle is Jensen's view (Zeltschr. f. dssyr. vil. 174) that it is 
a compound of sa naki, ‘the one over the sacrifice’: bnt this 
theory also involves difficulties of a grammatical character. 
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details, the ritual to be observed on various occa- 
sions, and knowledge of the doctrines taught by 
the theologians. ἢ 

While as yet we know little of the details of the 
organization of the priesthood at the great temples, 
beyond the fact of its general divisions, and the 
existence of a ‘high-priest’ who exercised a 
measure of authority over all, it is interesting to 
note that, as among the [lebrews, certain qualifi- 
cations were required on the part of those who 
wished to devote themselves to the priesthood. 
They had to be sound in mind and body, and well 
proportioned. ‘The leper was excluded, as well as 
any one who had a bodily defect: a mutilated 
limb, defective eyesight, or even the lack of a 
full set of teeth, appears to have been sufficient to 
exclude one from the priesthood. The chief 
classes among the priests formed a kind of guild 
composed of certain families. ‘To this guild none 
but members of tliese families were admitted ; 
but such restrictions do not seem to have applied 
to the large body of attendants who performed 
the menial duties in the great temples, or who 
were engaged in connexion with their business 
aifairs. 

A feature of the Babylonian priesthood whieh 
calls for some mention is tlie presence of women 
in the priestly service. Gudea refers to ‘wailing 
women’ in one of his inscriptions. We have had 
occasion to refer to oracles furnished by wonen,? 
and in historical and votive inscriptions of various 
periods women attached to the service of some 
god or other are not infrequently mentioned. 
While such priestesses are by no means limited 
to temples dedicated to goddesses, Shamasli priest- 
esses being particularly prominent, it would appear 
that as devotees to the service of the great goddess 
Ishtar in her temples in the south, as at Erech, 
Agade, and Babylon, as well as in the north, at 
Nineveh and Arbela, they retained positions of in- 
fluence throughout all periods, though the general 
observation may be made, that this position is 
niore prominent in the earlier than in the later 
periods. The names for ‘ priestesses’ were: /va- 
dishtu, ‘holy one’; kharimtu, which embodies a 
similar idea of being ‘set aside’; shamkhatu, 
‘pleasure maiden’; and fizritu, the meaning of 
which is not known.§ Pricstesses appear also to 
have been employed in connexion with certain 
mysterious rites practised in the temples, to sym- 
bolize the fertility for which the goddess Ishtar 
stood, though it should be added that no references 
have as yet been found in the religious literature 
to justify Herodotus’ statement (1. 199) that obscene 
rites formed part of the regular Ishtar cult. 

Abundant as is tle material now at our disposal 
for a study of the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed in Babylonia and Assyria, it is not 
sufficient to enable us to reconstruct in detail the 
ritual observed in the temples in connexion with 
the offering of sacrifices, tlle seeking of oracles, 
the interpretation of omens, and the homage to 
the gods on festive occasions. All that we can do 
at present is, by piecing together the references to 
the cult scattered through the historical litera- 
ture, and by combining these references with 
data furnished by the religious texts, to present 
a general picture of the different phases of the cult 
carried on at the temples of Babylonia and Assyria. 

As in other religions of antiquity which had 

* See an article by the present writer, ‘The Textbook Litera- 
ture of the Babylonians’ (Biblical World, 1897, pp. 248-268, 
and chap. 8 of Scheil's Une Saison de Fouilles ὦ Sippar. 

+ See Zimmern’s Introduction to part il. of his Ledrdége zur 
Kenninis der Babylonischen Leligion, p. &7. 

t See above, p. 557%. 7 

§ Kadtshtu is of frequent occurrence ; kizritu occurs as early 
as the days of Hammurabi (King, Letters and Juseriptions of 


Hammurabi, vol. i. No. 34); while the three last named in the 
list are found inthe Gilgamesh epic (Tablet vi. ἢ]. 154, 185). 
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reached an advanced stage of organization, sacri- 
fices, both of animals and of vegetable products, 
played the most prominent part in the official 
cult. Gudea, in one of his inscriptions,* furnishes 
us with a long list of offerings made by lim. 
These include oxen, sheep, goats, lambs, fish, 
birds (6. eacles, doves, ete.), and such products 
as dates, milk, and greens, From other sources 
we may add cazelles, wine, butter, honey, garlic, 
corn, herbs, oil, spices, andincense. ‘The list itself 
shows that the ‘conception of sacrifice had advanced 
from mere homage to the gods to providing an 
income for the needs of the temple service. While 
there are some traces in the Babylonian religion 
pointing to the existence, at one time, of the con- 
ception of sacrifice as a meal to be shared by the 
worshipper with his deity,t this stage had long 
been passed before the days of Gudea (6. 3000 
B.C.). The organization of the priesthood, with 
the various functions of the priests above sct 
forth, necessitated a system that might secure to 
the temples a regular income; and ‘the frequent 
references to tithes in the tablets forming part of 
the temple archives, and even to monthly tributes, 
indicate a fixed system of taxes levied upon the 
people, The sacrifice, which invariably accom- 
panies the act of consulting the priest for any 
particular purpose, falls likewise within the cate- 
gory of an assessment for the service rendered, 
and not a merely voluntary offering or a ritualistic 
observance, though such an observance is also a 
factor involved. The pure homage to the gods, 
by virtue of this development of the cult, was re- 
served largely for the priests, who, on their part, 
offered a daily sacrihce, as well as on stated 
occasions during the year, to ensure the goodwill 
of the gods in whose service they were. We have 
indeed reason to believe that, in the large temples, 
sacrifices of animals were brought twice every day 
in the morning and in the evening ; but in the 
case of these sacrifices, likewise, only certain por- 
tions were consumed on the altar, while the rest 
belonged to the priests. 

Besides the tithes and the regular sacrifices, there 
were ireqnent occasions—as aiter a victory, or at 
the rebuilding of a sacred edifice, or the reinstitu- 
tion of a temple eult, which, for some reason, had 
suffered interruption—when the rulers bestowed 
liberal gifts, or pledged themselves to a recular 
offering ‘of animals, produce of the fields, garments, 
ornaments, aud the like,—all of which helped to 
swell the income of the temples. Gifts of vari- 
ous kinds, and votive tablets of precious stone 
or of precious metals, are also frequently referred 
to as having been presented to the temples by 
State officials, and by individuals in their private 
capacity, so that the element of personal homage 
to the gods did not entirely disappear in the ever- 
increasing share taken by the official cult in the 
per formance of religious rites. 

There were also. certain occasions of the year 
when the people repaired to the temples to join in 
the homage to be rendered to the gods. Indeed 
the religious calendars drawn up by the Baby- 
lonian priests show that in the course οἱ time 
every day of the year was invested with some 
significance; but, in addition to this, there were 
certain months and certain days set aside for 
special homage to some god or goddess, Thus the 
sixth and eleventh months— [lul and Shebat — 
appear to have been sacred to Ninib.§ This same 
sixth month was observed as a sacred period in 
honour of Ishtar. At the temple to Shamash in 

*Inseription G, cols. (de Sarzec, Découvertes en 
Chaidée, pl. 13. 

+ See W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (2nd ed. 
London, 1894), Lectures vi.-ix. 


1 See, e.g., Rawlinson, iv.? pl. 32, 33; v. pl. 45, 49. 
§ Rawlinson, i i. 23, col. ii, 134. 
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Sippar we learn of six days in the year *—the 7th 
day of Nisan (first month), 10th of Iyyar (second 
month), 3rd of Elul (sixth month), 7th of Tishri 
(seventh month), 15th of Arakhshamna (eighth 
month), and the 15th of Adar (twelfth month)— 
that were invested with a special significance. 
There are two festivals, however, that appear to 
have been particularly prominent from the oldest 
period down to the latest days—the New Year’s 
festival, celebrated for a period of eleven days 
during the month of Nisan, which fell in the 
spring; and the festival of Tammuz, which 
seared in the fourth month. 

The New Year’s Day, known as Zagmuk, is 
referred to in the inscriptions of Gudea, and is 
there declared to be in honour of the solar deity 
Nin-girsu and of his consort Ban, who occupies at 
this time, in the district controlled by Gudea, the 
position which afterwards was reserved for Ishtar. 
The spring, as the period when nature awakens 
to fresh life, when fertility, interrupted by the 
long season of rain and storms, once more mani- 
fests its power, would naturally be associated with 
a solar deity and with the mother- eoddess ; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Marduk was ad- 
vanced to a position at the head of the pantheon, 
the honours of the New Year’s celebration were 
transferred to him. The festival season in the 
month of Nisan was known as Aditu, whereas the 
term Zagmuk proper is applicable only to the first 
day. Gifts to Bau marked the day in Gudea’s 
time, whereas, in the days of Marduk’s supremacy, 
a, formal procession of the gods, headed by Marduk, 
alone the sacred street of Babylon,+ was one of 
the chief features. In accordance with the views 
developed in the schools of Babylon, Marduk was 
supposed to hold an assembly of the chief gods 
extending from the 8th to the llth day of the 
sacred month, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of individuals during the coming year. In this 
way a more distinctively religious character was 
given to an occasion which was originally an agri- 
cultural festival, marking the beginning of seed- 
time in the spring. 

Likewise of popular origin was the festival of 
Tammuz, the youthful consort of Ishtar, who is 
slain by the goddess. The death of Tammuz 
symbolizes the approaching end of the summer 
season. Ishtar, though the producer of fertility, 
cannot maintain it beyond a certain period, and 
the change of seasons was popularly interpreted as 
due to the cruelty of the goddess, who deceives 
the youthful Tammuz—a solar deity, symbolizing 
more particularly the sun-god of spring- -time—and, 
after gaining his love, destroys his life, Tammuz 
disappears in the fourth month of the year, and in 
his place comes Nergal, the violent and raging 
summer sun, which consumes everything with his 
fiercely burning rays, and in whose wake follow 
disease and pestilence. To this festival a more 
distinctively religious turn was likewise given by 
the Babylonian theologians, through making it a 
kind of * All Souls’ Day’ for the commemoration of 
the dead. Dirges were sung by the wailing women, 
to the accompaniment of musical instr uments, and 
offerings were made to the dead. This Tammuz 
festival appears to have been common to several 
branches of the Semites, though its spread and 
continuance throughout the Semitic world may 
have been due directly to Babylonian influences. 
The Tammuz cult was maintained till a late da 
by the Pheenicians, among whom the youthful go 
was known as Adonis ; ; and there 1s an interest- 
ing reference in Ezekiel (812), showing that the 
| Hebrews also continued to observe the ‘Tammuz 


* Rawlinson, v. 61, col. v. 51-vi. 8. 


+ Now excavated by the German expedition. See Jittheil- 


| ungen der Deutschen Orient. Gesellsehayt, No. 6. 
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festival, just as the Greek population of Asia 

Minor yielded to Semitie influences, and incor- 

porated the Babylonian nature myth with their 

own mythology. 

The frequent references to the sense of guilt, and 
the emphasis laid upon a penitent spirit, both in 
the Incantation texts and Hymns, and more parti- 
eularly in that subdivision of the religious htera- 
ture known as the Penitential Psalms,* show that 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion niust have had its 
sombre aspects ; and at times the impression is left, 
that constant fear of the gods and of the demons 
and evil spirits overshadowed confidence in the 
goodwill and favour of the superior powers. The 
chief festival of the year after the supremacy of 
Babylon as the capital of the country—the Axitu 
—was of a decidedly serious eharacter; and in a 
religious calendar,+ setting forth in detail the 
specific character of each day, whether unfavour- 

_ able or favourable, the unfavourable days on the 
whole predominate. All the festivals of the 

Babylonians and Assyrians, so far as our know- 

ledge goes, partake, to a greater or less extent, of 

the nature of ‘ penitential’ occasions, appropriate 
for securing, by the manifestation of a contrite 
spirit and by expiatory rites, the favour of the 
gods. Even in the joyful words of the hymns 

| sung on these occasions in honour of the gods 
there is an undertone of sadness, occasioned by 
the dread lest at any moment the gods may change 
their favour into wrath. 

In keeping with this general character of the 
religion, we find that, at least in two months—the 
6th and 8tli—of the year, no fewer than five days 
in each {—the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th—were 
set aside as ‘evil days,’ on which priests and rulers 
had to observe special precautions in order not to 

rovoke the gods to anger. The priest was not to 

urnish oracles on those days, the physician (like- 
Wise a priest) was not to attempt a cure, while the 
! ruler was not to put on his festive robes, nor to 
mount his chariot, nor to eat food prepared by 
fire, nor to announce any official decisions. Such 
days appear to have been known as ‘days of 
pacification,’§ a designation expressing the hope 
of the worshippers rather than the real character 
of the occasions; and, while it is not certain that 
the term shabattu (or shapatiu) was also applied 
to these days, it seems likely that this was the 
case. || At all events, we know that the Baby- 
lonians used the term shabattu to designate a ‘ day 
of pacification’; and there are good reasons for 
believing that the Sabbath of the Hebrews, which 
must stand in some relationship to the Babylonian 
rite, originally had a sombre and penitential char- 
acter, and that it subsequently underwent a total 
transformation by making the shadbattw in the 
literal sense ‘a day of rest’ for God, and then, 
Ἰῃ imitation of the Divine example, for mankind 
also. 

Whether these same five days were observed in 
the other months of the Babylonian calendar, is 
again a question that cannot be answered defi- 
nitely. It seems, likely, however, that such was 
the case, and, if not those days, there were at all 
events some days in each month that were desig- 
nated as ‘evil ones.’ 

Both for joyous and for sombre occasions sac- 
rifices were enjoined, coupled with prayers, but 
the details as to the specific kind of sacrifices 
ehosen for the various occasions are still unknown 
to us. Accompanying the sacrifice of animals 
there were libations and incense-offerings; and, 

* See above, p. 566. 

ἡ Rawlinson, v. pi 48 and 49. 

t Rawlinson, ἵν. ὁ pl. 32-33 *, 

§ Lit. ‘days of rest for the heart.’ 


|| See the recent discussion of the question by Zimmern, 
Keilinschriften u. das Alte Test. pp. 592-594. 
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from the numerous terms found in Babylonian 
eonveying the idea of sacrifices of one kind or 
another, it is evident that there were a variety of 
classes of sacrifice which must have corresponded, 
in a general way, to the subdivisions enumerated 
in the religious codes of the Hebrews.* 


Summary and General Lstimate.—If we judge 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion from the point 
of view of the general character of the civiliza- 
tions developed in ancient times, it may fairly 
be said that, with one exception, it represents 
on its best side the high-water mark of ancient 
thought. That exception is the Hebrew religion, 
which, by reason of the supreme emphasis which, 
as a consequence of the teachings of the pre- 
exilic and exilic prophets, was laid upon the ethi- 
cal conception of the Divine government of the 
Universe, took an entirely unique direction. The 
religious literature produced in Babylonia tran- 
scends in variety, extent, and depth that which arose 
in Babylonia’s great rival—Egypt. The influence 
of this literature may be measured by the traces of 
Babylonian conceptions, Babylonian myths, and 
Babylonian customs and rites to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. For, while a protest 
must be entered on purely scientific rounds against 
endeavours to carry back specifically Jewish ideas 
and institutions to Babylonian prototypes, merely 
because of resemblances that may in part be acei- 
dental; yet the general thesis may be maintained, 
that an understanding of the Hebrew religion is 
impossible without a constant consideration of the 
religion and culture that were developed in the 
Euphrates Valley. The stories in Genesis em- 
bodying traditious of the creation of the world 
and of the early fortunes of mankind, contain 
fragments of Babylonian myths, the specifically 
Hebrew contribution consisting in the interpreta- 
tions put upon traditions which, largely through 
Babylonian influence, became current throughout 
the Semitic world, and from the Semites spread to 
other nations. Again, in the Hebrew codes, both 
as regards the purely legal portions and those 
sections dealing with religious ritual, Babylonian 
inethods of legal procedure and the ritual developed 
in the Babylonian temples must be taken into con- 
sideration as determining factors.t And when we 
come to New Testament times we have not yet 
passed beyond the sphere of Babylonian influence,+ 
though here likewise caution must be exercised 
lest we vitiate the results of a legitimate compara- 
tive method by straining it beyond proper bounds. 

We have seen throughout this article that a 
distinction must be made between popular concep- 
tions and the attempts of the priests to systematize 
these conceptions, leading to the establishment of 
a more or less fixed body of doctrines regarding the 
relationship of the gods to one another and to their 
worshippers. Asa result of the influence exerted 
by the theologians upon popular beliefs, the local 
cults, both in the large centres and in the smaller 
places, gradually lost their distinctive character ; 
and the numerous gods, who once enjoyed an in- 
dependent and individual character, came to be 
regarded as aspects or forms or specific manifesta- 
tions of one or another of the limited number of 
great gods, who as a whole represent the deities 
worshipped in sanctuaries which for political or 

* See, especially, Lv 1-7. a 

t For a sober and careful discussion of Babylonian influences 
in the legal portions of the Pentateuchal codes, s. A. Cook’s 
The Laws of Moses and the Code oj Hammurabi (London, 1903) 
is to be especially recommended. 

¢ See, in connexion with this subject, an article by Gunkel, 


entitled ‘Religio-Historical Interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment’ in the Bonist for April 1903, also the same writer’s 


| Schiipfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), pp. 379-398 ; Zimmern, 


Keilinschrifien u. d. Alte Testament, especially pp. 377-396, 
and the same author’s Ketlinschriften und Bibel (Leipzig, 1903). 
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other reasons acquired great prominence. A move- 
ment of this kind led to the identification of 
practically all the goddesses (except those who 
were merely the consorts of male gods) as forms of 
one great goddess, Ishtar. This process likewise 
gave rise to a large number of names, all repre- 
senting some phase of the solar deity, and paved 
the way for the grouping of those great gods 
as a kind of court around one who was regarded 
as presiding over the assembly. At an early 
genet lying as yet beyond our ken, Ea, the chief 
deity of Eridu, appears to have occupied this 
position. Within historic times, we know that 
En-lil or Bel, the ‘lord’ of Nippur, enjoyed this 
distinction at a time when his centre of worship 
was also the seat of a powerful succession of rulers, 
who controlled a large portion of the Euphrates 
Valley. From En-lil this supremacy appears to 
have been passed on to Ninib, but after the union 
of the Babylonian States, and the transfer of the 
pe centre to the city of Babylon, the local 

eity Marduk usurped the place once occupied 
by Ea and Bel, and retained it, despite sporadic 
attempts to restore the old Bel to power, until the 
end of the New Babylonian empire. 

More important, however, for its influence upon 
the development of religious thought than the 
question which deity was to be regarded as the 
head, was the establishinent, among the masses, 
of the view that one particular deity deserved 
to be regarded as superior to the rest; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the course of time 
such a view would lead to considering Marduk as 
concentrating in his person the powers and attri- 
butes possessed by the members of his court. In 
Assyria, less influenced by persistent traditions 
than Babylonia, this view gave to the chief of the 
northern pantheon, Ashur, a position entirely 
unique; and, even to a larger degree than Marduk 
in the south, Ashur was regarded as the one god 
with whom practically the iate of the country and 
of individuals rested. Had the Babylonian and 
Assyrian theologians been able to conceive of the 
head of the pantheon as a distinctively ethical 
power, governing the Universe by laws based upon 
justice and profound distinetions of right,—nay, 
as the very source of righteousness and of the 
moral order of the Universe,—Ashur or Marduk 
might have developed, as did the national Jahweh 
of the Hebrews, into the one universal Power. 
That step, however, was not taken either in 
Babylonia or in Assyria. The limitation of the 
religious thought of the leaders and of the masses 
is marked by the cireumstance that, while the 
attributes of the chief gods are concentrated in 
one, who thus becomes stronger, more powerful 
than the others, he is not invested with any traits 
of a more spiritual character. Ashur, indeed, 
becomes nothing more than a great war-lord of 
irresistible force, who protects his lands and sub- 
jects, but whose mercy and interest are not ex- 
tended to nations that do not come within his 
sphere. Marduk, again, though showing milder 
traits, remains merely the greatest among the 
cods of Babylonia, and gradually disappears as his 
great sanctuary H-sagila crumbles to pieces. The 
God of the Hebrew prophets alone survives the de- 
cline and destruction of His central seat of worship. 

But, while these limitations in the Babylono- 
Assyrian conception of Divine government are to 
be recognized, it must not be supposed that ethical 
traits were entirely wanting in the views formed of 
the gods, and more particularly of Marduk and 
Ashur. <A great civilization can be produced only 
by a people imbued with an ethical as well as an 


intellectual spirit. Itis no accidental cireumstance | 
that Hammurabi, the founder of the Babylonian | 
empire in the full sense of the term, was also the . 


one to gather the laws of the country into a great 
Code,* and he bases his claim to the gratitude of 
posterity upon his desire to diffuse righteousness 
throughout his land. This Code itself, dating from 
¢. 2250 B.C., 15 the most striking evidence of the 
ethical soundness and moral aspirations of the 
Babylonians; and, if it be borne in mind that the 
predecessors of Hammurabi also emphasize their 
ambition to promote the happiness of their sub- 
jects, it will be apparent that we cannot form too 
high an estimate of the ethical spirit pervading 
the population of the Euphrates Valley from the 
earliest historical period known to us. 

Taking Hamimurabi’s Code as a basis, it is im- 
portant to observe that it provides for the rights of 
women as Well as of men, that throughout it seeks 
to protect the weak against the tyranny of the 
strong, that it not only provides for punishment 
of crimes according to certain principles of equity 
(even though these are different from those which 
a modern nation would adopt), but takes into con- 
sideration the motives that prompt to acts in them- 
selves illegal. Thus illegal claims are punished 
with a fine, but, if it cau be proved that the 
claimant had the intention to defraud, a severer 
punishment, and, as a general rule, the death 
penalty, was imposed. The rights of the father 
over his wife and children, and of the master over 
his slave, are so regulated as to prevent tyranny and 
cruelty. The dex éalionis is applied with a logical 
severity which does not stop short at apparently 
absurd conelusions,—as when it is provided that 
a physician, who instead of curing brings about the 
death of a patient or the loss of an organ, is held 
responsible for the result, and punished according 
to the position occupied by the victim of his lack 
of skill. The thousands of commercial and legal 
tablets found in the archives of Babylonian and 
Assyrian temples, and dating from the days of 
Sargon and Gudea down to the era of the Greek 
occupation, prove that the provisions of the legal 
codes, of which that of Hammurabi is only one 
instance of several that were compiled, were also 
carried out. Those tablets show the great care 
exercised in drawing up agreements between 

arties, and the endeavours of the judges to decide 
iapated cases brought before them by a careful 
sifting of the evidence and by strict standards of 
equity. In the religious literature, likewise, stress 
is laid upon right conduct as a preliminary to 
securing the favour and help of the gods, and the 
‘Penitential Psalms’ furnish a further proof, if 
such were needed, of the intensity of the sense 
and consciousness of guilt. 

Even among the Assyrians, despite the mar- 
tial spirit shown by their kings and the cruelties 
practised by them in their incessant warfare, the 
ethical spirit was not lacking. Such kings as 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Assurbanipal, who stand 
forth as the exponents of Assyria’s ambition to 
extend her dominion by force of arms over distant 
lands, pride themselves upon having instituted 
righteous enactments, and claim to be the estab- 
lishers of law, order, and justice; and, while the 
desire for self-glorification may have been one 
of the factors prompting Assurbanipal to gather 
within his palace walls copies of the literary pro- 
ductions of the south, the fact that he did this for 
the benefit of his subjects, as he expressly tells us, 

* See art. Cope of HAmMMURABI in present vol. p. 584 ff. ; and 
ef. Scheil, Textes Elamites-Sémitiques, ii. (Paris, 1902), with 
French translation : also in a revised edition, La Loi de Ham- 
mourabi (Paris, 1903); F. Mari, 22 Codice di Hammurabi e la 
Bibbia (Rome, 1903); G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurabis 
(Zurich, 1903); J. Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabi (Leipzig, 
1903); Johns, Zhe Oldest Code of Laws in the World (Kdin- 
burgh, 1903); R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi (auto- 
graph text, transliteration, translation, glossary, etc.), 1904; 


and the German translations of Winckler, Peiser, and Muller, 
as well as Cook’s discussion of the Code above referred to. 
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indicates that there were other factors at work of 
a higher order. 

The Code of Hammurabi has its decided limita- 
tions. Many of its provisions are cruel, bordering 
almost upon barbarous viciousness. But it must 
be borne in mind that even the more humanitarian 
Pentateuchal codes are not free from enactments 
which, from the modern point of view, are repre- 
hensible, as, e.g., the putting to death of the 
woman suspected of witchcraft. Again, in the 
provisions made by the courts for the settlement 
of disputes, methods are followed which do not 
commend themselves to us. But, down to a late 
μοὶ in European countries, debtors had but 
ittle mercy shown them when brought into court, 
and miscarriages of justice occur frequently in our 
own day. Moreover, it can hardly be urged, in 
view of the elaborate and ever-growing provisions 
made by modern legislative bodies against all 
manner of crimes, frauds, and encroachments on the 
rights of others, that the necessity for regulating 
all legal and commercial transactions by formal con- 
tracts—which is a characteristic feature of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian civilization — points to the 
laxity of the moral sense in these ancient centres. 

On the whole, it will be found that the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion exercised a wholesome influence 
upon the people, who at all times showed a marked 
devotion to their gods. It is perfectly true that 
the practices of the cult were, down to the latest 
days, linked to beliefs of a crude and primitive 
character, of which the Incantation texts and the 
Omen literature represent the natural outcome; 
but the speculations of the theologians, and the 
cosmological and astrological system perfected by 
them, must be taken as an evidence of the higher 
possibilities of the religion. Religious practices 
in all religions are apt to lag behind doctrines and 
speculations, and the test by which a religion should 
be tried is not so much what it was or even what 
it is, as what it aimed to be, or under more favour- 
able circumstances might have become. Applying 
this test, the religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
stands out among ancient religions as the one that 
approaches nearest to that phase from which there 
eventually came forth three of the most important 
ἀκ, of mankind—Judaism, Christianity, and 

slam. 
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LITERATURE.—1. GENERAL WORKS.—The writer begs to ex- 
plain that in mentioning his own work, The Religion uf Buby- 
lonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), first, he does so becauge it 
happens to be the only complete treatise on the subject that 
has as yet appeared. A German edition of this work, entirely 
revised, to avery large extent rewritten, and with copious 
additions and new translations of the religious literature, is 
now in course of publication under the title Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens (J. Ricker, Giessen). Up to the present 
(March 1904), six parts have been issued, and the work will 
be completed in about eleven parts, with an extra portfolio 
of appropriate illustrations. Professor Sayce’s two works, 
The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 
London, 1887), and The Religions of Ancient Egupt and Baby- 
tonia (Gifford Lectures; Edinburgh, 1902), while containing 
many interesting suggestions, do not aim at covering the entire 
field. The former work, moreover, is now antiquated to a large 
extent, and the latter is concerned more with a speculative 
elucidation of the ‘conception of the Divine’ among the Baby- 
lonians than with the details of the religion. Among shorter 
sketches, those of ©. P. Tiele, ‘ Die Religion in Babylonien und 
Assyrien’ [being pages 127-216 of part i. of his Geschichte der 
Religion im Alterthum (Gotha, 1895), translated from the Dutch 
edition (Amsterdam, 1893)], and Friedrich Jeremias, ‘Die Bahy- 
lonier und Assyrier' in Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der 
Religionsgeschichte (2nd ed. Freiburg i. B. 1897), vol. i. pp. 
163-221, are to be specially commended. Of a later date, and 
therefore replacing these earlier sketches to a certain extent, 
are L. W. King’s little volume on Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology (London, 1899), and Domenico Bassi, Jlitelogia 
Babilonese-Assira (Milan, 1899). Alfred Jeremias’ articles on 
the various gods of the Babylono-Assyrian Pantheon (Marduk, 
Ninib, Nergal, Ea (Oannes), Nusku, etc.) in Roscher’s Ausfiihr- 
liches Lexikon der Griechischen und Rimischen Mythologie are 
also to be highly recommended. 

2. RELIGIOUS TEXTS.—Besides the collections of religious 
texts in the publications of the British Museum, more par- 
ticularly in the fourth volume of 4A Selection from the Miseel- 


laneous Inscriptions of Western Asia, ed. by H. C. Rawlinson 
2nd ed. London, 1891), and in parts 13 to 17 (last issued) of 
Cuneiform Texts from Babyloman Tablets, etc. in the British 
Museum, under the general editorship of E. A. Wallis Budge 
(London, 1901-1903), and the invaluable Catalogue of the 
Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum by Carl Bezold, 5 vols. (London, 1889-1899), the follow- 
ing publications merit special mention :—H. Zimmern, Badby- 
lonische Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), same author’s Beitrdge 
zur Kenntnis der Babylonischen Heligion: (a) Beschworungs- 
tafeln Shurpu, (Ὁ) Ritualtafeln fir den Wakrsager, Be- 
schworer, und Sanger (Leipzig, 1901; texts with translation 
and commentary); K. L. Tallqvist, Die Assyrische Beschwé- 
rungsserite Magli (Leipzig, 1895); J. A. Knudtzon, Assyrische 
Gebete an den Sonnengott fir Staat und kinigliches Haus aus 
der Zeit Asarhaddons und Assurbanipals (2 vols. Leipzig, 
1893); J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts 
(2 vols. Leipzig, 1895-1897), of which transliterations and trans- 
lations into French are furnished by Francois Martin, Textes 
Religieux Assyriens et Babyloniens (two publications, (a) Paris, 
1900, (Ὁ) Paris, 1903, both under the same title—the former 
covering vol. ii, the latter vol. 1., of Craig’s texts); Geo. 
Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonisehe Hymnen nach Thontafeln 
Griechischer Zeit (Berlin, 1896); L. W. King, Babylonian Magic 
and Sorcery (London, 1896); R. C. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia (2 vols. London, 1903-1904), transla- 
tions of incantation series in parts 16 and 17 of Cuneiform 
Texts, etc.; C. Fossey, La Magie Assyrienne (Paris, 1902), 
embodying translations of the greater portion of the fourth 
volume of the Rawlinson series above referred to, and other 
texts; A. Boissier, Doewmenis Assyriens relatifs αὐ présages 
(Paris, 1894-1897, in course of publication); J. A. Craig, Astro- 
logical- Astronomical Texts (Leipzig, 1899); Ch. Virolleaud, 
L’ Astrologie Chaldéene (Paris, 1903, in course of publication) ; 
R. C. Thompson, The Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers 
of Nineveh and Babylon (2 vols. London, 1900). 

3. CosMOLOGY, LEGENDS, ETC.—L. W. King, The Seven 
Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends 
concerning the Creation of the World and of Mankind (2 vols. 
London, 1902), latest and best translation based on the most 
complete collection of fragments of the various versions ; trans- 
lations of the Creation story, and of all the important legends, 
and of the Gilgamesh epic, are given in P. Jensen’s ‘ Mythen 
und Epen’ (Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. vi. 
Ist part, Berlin, 1900; 2nd part not yet published), Of funda- 
mental eee is the same author's Kosmologie der Baby- 
lonier: Studien und Materialen (Strassburg, 1890), which 
marked the beginning of the systematic study of Babylonian 
cosmology. Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Das Babylonische Weit- 
schopfungsepos (Leipzig, 1896); Paul Haupt, Das Babylonische 
Nimrodepos (2 vols. Leipzig, 1891); Edward T. Harper, ‘ Die 
Babylonische Legenden von Etana, Zu, Adapa, und Dibbarra’ 
in Bettrige zur Assyriologie, Bd. ii. pp. 390-521. See also 
the translations of selected texts (including Creation story, 
legends, etc.) in Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, ed. by 

Harper (New York, 1901), pp. 282-444, 

4, LIFE AFTER DEATH.—Besides the chapters in the general 
works on the Babylono-Assyrian relirion, cf. Alfred Jeremias, 
Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach 
dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887, 2nd ed. announced); and the same 
author’s ‘Holle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern’ (Der Alte 
Vrient, i. 3, Leipzig, 1900 ; 2nd ed. 1903). 

δ. GENERAL CHARACTER AND BEARINGS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Out of the mass of literature on the subject, 
the following are intended to represent merely a selection that 
will serve as an introduction to the main phases of the subject 
and of the problems involved :—Schrader’s Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament 2, 1883 [English translation by O. C. White- 
house, Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
London, 1885-1888}, is still of value as a collection of material, 
though superseded for the Creation story by King’s work above 
referred to; the 3rd ed. of Schrader’s work (Berlin, 1902-1903), 
by Hugo Winckler and H. Zimmern, is an entirely new work— 
the first part embodying Winckler’s views of the bearings of 
Babylonian records on the Geography of Palestine and History of 
the Hebrews, which are based on theories and speculations that 
remain to be tested ; the second part being a most careful and 
valuable survey of the material for the study of the Babylonian 
religion by H. Zimmern, with constant reference to the certain 
and possible bearings both on the Old and the New Testament, 
See also Zimmern’s ‘ Babylonische und Biblische Urgeschichte ’ 
(Der Alte Orient, ii.2 Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1903) [also in English 
translation, The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, London, 
1901]. In connexion with Professor Fried. Delitzsch’s two lectures 
on Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 1902-1903 [English translation by 
CO. H. W. Johns, Babel and Bible, Edinburgh, 1903], cf. the 
monographs of Bezold, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Ketlin- 
schriften und thre Bedeutung fir das Alte Tesiament (Tubingen, 
1904) ; Zimmern, Keilinschriften und Bibel (Berlin, 1903) ; C. F. 
Lehmann, Babyloniens Kulturmission einst und jetzt (Leipzig, 
1903); Alfred Jcremias, Jm Kampfe um Babel und Bibel (th 
ed. Leipzig, 1903). For the Literature on the Excavations con- 
ducted in Babylonia and Assyria, and for general and special 
works on the History and general Culture, see the articles 
ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA in vol. i. of this Dictionary ; to the 
references there given should now be added: KR. W. Rogers, 
History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1901), the most 
complete as yet published ; the shorter history of Geo. 8, Good- 
speed, History of Babylonia and Assyria (New_York, 1902); 
and Winckler’s sketch in vol. iii. of Nlelmolt’s History of the 
World {English translation, New York, 1902]. For a general 
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account of the Babylono-Assyrian culture, Bezold’s admirably 
written and profusely illustrated work, Ninive und Babylon 
(2nd ed, Leipzig, 1903), is to be highly recommended as super- 
seding Kaulen’s Assyrien und Babylonien, the 5th edition of 
which (Freiburg, 1899) is not brought down to date, and is 
therefore of Tittle use; while, for the general Babylono- 
Assyrian Literature, Teloni’s manual, Letteratura Assira (Milan, 
1903), may be mentioned as the latest survey of the field. 
MorrIs JASTROW, Jr. 
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I. HIisToRY AND ANALYSIS. 


ship by the discovery, in December 1901 and 
January 1902, of three enormous fragments of a 
block of black diorite, which, when fitted together, 
formed a stele 2°25 metres high and tapering from 
1°90 to 1°65 metres. At the upper end of the front 
side was a sculptured bas-relief representing the 
king Hammurabi receiving his Code of Laws from 
the seated sun-god Shamash. The discovery was 
made by J. de Morgan at the Acropolis of Susa, 
the ancient Persepolis, once capital of an inde- 
pendent Elamite monarchy. 

This bas-relief measures ‘65 metres in height and 
‘60 metres across. Immediately below it com- 
mences the longest Semitic inscription in cunei- 
form hitherto discovered. It is arranged in paral- 
lel columns, but each column is written belt-wise 
across the curved surface of the stele. Hence a 
reader must have turned his‘ head’on one side—to 
the left—to read theinscription. Qn the front side 
there are sixteen of these columns preserved. 
There were once five more, of which scarcely a 
trace is preserved, the inscription having been 
chiselled out and the stone repolished. On the 
reverse, twenty-eight columns are completely pre- 
served, with one or two breaks due to the sur- 
face being destroyed. The whole inscription may 
therefore be estimated to have contained forty- 
nine columns, four thousand lines, and about eight 
thousand words. 

ii. LITERATURE CALLED FORTH BY THE DIS- 
COVERY.—1, The inscription is most beautifully 
eut in the well-known style characteristic of the 
Hammurabi period. Careful rubbings or ‘ squeezes’ 
were taken and sent to France. VY. Seheil, with 
remarkable promptitude, published the text by 
photogravure in the fourth volume of the A7émoires 
de la Délégation en Perse (Leroux, Paris), under 
the direction of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. This editzo prinecps was accompanied 
by an excellent transliteration into Roman char- 
acters, ἃ good first translation, with a few useful 
footnotes, and a recapitulation of the legal enact- 
ments. This superb volume, in quarto, appeared 
in October 1902. 

2. It at once attracted attention. In October 
the present writer gave a full account of it in a 
paper read before the Cambridge Theological 
Society, an abstract of which appeared in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, January 1903. In 
November, H. Winckler published an independent 
version in German under the title of Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis, Konigs von Babylon um 2250 υ. 
Chr.: Das dlteste Gesetzbuch der Welt (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig ; second edition in March, third in Novem- 
ber, 1903). This was in some respects an improve- 
ment on Schieil’s translation, and was accompanied 
by some ingenious footnotes. About the same 
time R. Dareste gave a full account of the Code, 
comparing it with other ancient codes, in the 
Journal des Savants for October and November. 
In December the New York Independent began a 
series of articles by W. H. Ward, called ‘The 
most ancient Civil Code’ (December 11, 18, January 
8, 15, 22). This closcly followed Winckler’s trans- 
lation, but introduced some parallels from the laws 
of Moses. In February the present writer pub- 
lished a translation which aimed at being as literal 
as possible. This was accompanied by an exhaust- 
ive index, and appeared as the Oldest Code of 
Laws in the World (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). 
In Mareh appeared an article entitled ‘The re- 
cently discovered Civil Code of Hammurabi,’ by 
C. Τὶ Kent, in the Biblical World. This gave a 
very readable account of the whole subject, and 
pointed out many Mosaic parallels. The transla- 
tion followed Winckler. In August, F. Mari issued 
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D. H. Miller gave, in the α΄ Jahresbericht der 
Israelitisch-Theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien, a 
very full account of the Code under the title ‘ Die 
Gesetze Hammurabis und die mosaische Gesetz- 
gebung’ (A. Holder, Vienna). This is specially 
noticeable for a beautiful Hebrew rendering, as 
well as an improved transcription and German 
translation. It has a very full commentary. 
About the same time appeared the first volume of 
Hammurabis Gesetz, by J. Kohler and F. &, 
Peiser (Pfeiffer, Leipzig). It contains a new trans- 
lation, juristic version, and some good explanatory 
matter. 

A number of books have been devoted to the 
comparison of this Code with other ancient legis- 
lations: 8S. Oettli, Das Gesete Hammurabis und 
die Thora Israels (Deichert, Leipzig) ; J. Jeremias, 
Moses und Hammuradi (Hinrichs, Leipzig [frst 
edition in March, seeond in November, 1903]); R. 
Dareste, ‘Le Code Babylonien d’Hammourabi’ 
(Nouvelle Revue Historique de droit francais 
ct étranger, xxvii. Ὁ. 5f., Larose, Paris); C. 
Stooss, ‘Das babylonische Strafrecht Hammurabis’ 
(Schweizerische Zettschrifé fiir Strafrecht, xvi. 
p. 18); 6, Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurabis, a 
Rectorial address (Fiissli, Ziirich); H. Grimme, 
Das Gesetz Chammurabis und Moses (Bachem, 
Cologne); Ptre Lagrange, ‘Le code de Hammou- 
rabi’ (Revue Biblique, xii. p. 27, Lecoffre, Paris) ; 
S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of 
Hamnvwurabi (A. & C. Black, London); W. St. C. 
Boscawen, First of Empires (Harper, London). 
Besides these, there have been a large number of 
reviews and notices. Most of the books just cited 
refer to other literature on cognate subjects. The 
comparisons with the Bible which they suggest will 
be given in square brackets at the end of the cor- 
responding sections of the Code (below, p. 599° ff.). 

ili. IMPORTANCE OF THE INSCRIPTION, — At 
Susa, where the monument was actually found, 
the Freneh explorers have of late years been con- 
ducting a very scientific examination of the re- 
mains of the oldest strata. They have given to 
the world, along with many records of the native 
Elamite monarchs, a number of splendid monu- 
ments of Babylonian kings. These had been 
transported from Babylonia as trophies of con- 
quest, as is shown by the fact that sundry speci- 
mens have had parts of their inscriptions erased, 
and replaced by the name and titles of some 
Elamite ruler. We can hardly doubt that this 
was to have been done in the space left vacant by 
the erased five columns οἱ this stele, but the in- 
scription was never cut in. Hence we do not 
know for certain when this monument was carried 
to Susa. That it was meant to be set up in 
Sippara is clear from the words £-barra Suatz, 
‘this E-barra,’ the name of the temple of Shamash 
at Sippara (line 76, rev. col. xxvill.). 

The value of the inscription is enormously en- 
haneed by its being the original autograph. Copies 
existed. There was found with it at Susa a large 
fragment of a duplicate. The scribes of Assur- 
banipal, king of Assyria (B.C. 668-626), made copies 
of it, or one of its duplicates, dividing the text 
into possibly fifteen books. They called the 
series, in their edition, dindni (sa) Hammurabi, 
either ‘ the judgments of Hammurabi,’ or perhaps 
‘the image of Hammurabi.’ A number of frag- 
ments of this Assyrian edition, preserved in the 
British Museum, were copied and edited, with 
attempted translation and notes, by B. Meissner, 
under the title ‘Altbabylonische Gesetze’ (Bei- 
trage zur Assyriologie, ill. ΡΡ. 493-523). <A frag- 
ment or two had been already published, noticed 
under the title ‘Code d’Asourbanipal.’ Sut 
Meissner, who had edited a large number of con- 
tracts of the time of Hammurabi in his ‘ Das alt- 
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babylonische Privatrecht’ (Assyriolog. Bibliothek, 
x1.), recognized forms of expression, measures of 
capacity and area, which showed that the Assyrian 
scribes had copied from some ancient doenment 
of that period. Frdr. Delitzsch, in his article ‘ Zur 
juristischen Litteratur Babyloniens’ (Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie, iv. pp. 78~87), again went over 
Meissner’s texts, and, giving an improved transla- 
tion, definitely named them the ‘Code Hammu- 
rabi.’ This deduction was amply verified in a few 
months by the discovery at Susa. The Assyrian 
copies are wonderfully faithful, and the few 
variants which occur in them may be due to their 
having been eopied, not from this stele but from 
a contemporary duplicate. The credit of recog- 
nizing these copics in Meissner’s edition is due to 
Professor Scheil, who also pointed out that they 
actually restore parts of the erased five columns. 
T’. G. Pinches, in a paper entitled ‘Hammurabi’s 
Code of Laws’ (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 1902, p. 301 ff.), showed the exist- 
ence of a further fragnient, published in Cuneiform 
Texts from Babyloman Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum (xiii. pls. 46, 47). Η, Winckler, in a 
review of Scheil’s edition (in the Orientalische 
Litteraturzeitung, January 1903), gives a long 
examination of these Assyrian copies. It is to be 
hoped that further fragments may now be recog- 
nized and published. 

Not only did the Assyrian lawyers study this 
creat,Code, but the later Babylonians did the same. 
F. EK. Peiser, in his Jurisprudentie Babylonice 
que supersunt (Céthen, 1890), published the text 
of a number of fragments of late Babylonian eopies 
preserved in the Berlin Museum (V.A.Th. 991, 
1036). From these we learn that the scribes had 
edited the Code in a series of books, or tablets, 
under the title Ninw «teu sirawm, which are the 
first words of the Susa stele. As the seventh book 
ended with Scheil’s § 154, we may fairly assume 
that this edition was in twelve books, It was the 
habit of the Assyrian and Babylonian scribes to 
write commentaries on the works they studied, 
Now that the text of the Code is known, we may 
expect that commentaries, like those published by 
L. W. King in his edition of the Creation Tablets, 
will be found and published. 

The monument not only contains the Code, but 
Hammurabi devoted some seven hundred lines to 
a prologue and epilogue, which narrated his glory 
and that of the gods whom he worshipped, and 
blessed those who should respect his inscription, 
while they cursed the future vandals who should 
injure or deface it. This part of the inscription 
is either conventionally phrased or very difficult, 
and many editors have done wisely in ignoring 
it altogether. There are, however, several note- 
worthy points about these portions of the inscrip- 
tion which help to fix our views as to its date. 
We may first sketch briefly what is known as to 
the king’s life and reign. Much fresh information 
has come to light since the article BABYLONIA 
(in vol. i.) was written. 

iv. HAMMURABI'S LIFE AND REIGN.—1. The 
fresh sources for Hammurahi’s reign are chiefly the 
Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, published 
by 1, W. King in three magnificent volumes 
(Luzac, London, 1898-1900). They consist of fifty- 
five letters written by Hammurabi to his vassal 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa; ten of his great inscriptions, 
besides a multitude of other letters and inscriptions 
relating to the other kings of his Dynasty. Most 
inportant of all is the Chronicle of the Kings of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (pp. 212-252). In 
the Cunctform Texts fron Babylonian Tablets, 
etc., in the British Museum (vols. il. iv. vi. viii.) 
were also published a large number of contracts, 
lists, and letters from the same period. They 
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were copied by T. G. Pinches. Professor Scheil, 
in various numbers of the Recueil de Travaux, and 
more fully in Une Saison de Fowilles ἃ Sippar 
(Cairo, 1902), has added many more contemporary 
documents (quoted as 8). Dr. Pinches published 
a few in his Babylonian Tablets in the possession 
of Sir H. Peck, Bart. (London, 1888). Strassmaier 
had published a large collection of tablets, found 
by W. K. Loftus at Tell Sifr, in the Verhandlungen 
des V wntcrnationalen Orientalisten Congresses 
(Berlin, 1882) (quoted as B). Dr. Meissner in his 
‘Das altbabylonische Privatrecht’ published the 
text of many more, chiefly from the collection 
brought home by E. A. W. Budge, and registered 
in the British Museum as Bu. 88-5-12 (quoted here 
as B!), and the collection of J. Simon in the Berlin 
Museum (quoted as V.A.Th. The collection 
made by Dr. Budge, registered in the British 
Museum as Bu. 91-5-9, is quoted as B*). Dr. 
KE. Lind] in his article ‘ Die Datenliste der ersten 
Dynastie von Babylon’ (Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 
iv. pp. 338-402), Dr. G. Nagel in ‘ Die Briefe Ham- 
murabi’s an Sinidinnam’ (Beitrdge zur Assyrio- 
loge, ἵν. pp. 434-483), with remarks by Professor 
Delitzsch (pp. 483-500), Dr. Mary W. Montgomery’s 
Briefe aus der Zeit des babylonischen Kénigs Ham- 
murabi (A. Pries, Leipzig), Dr. 5. Daiches, Al¢- 
babylonische Rechisurkunden aus der Zeit der 
Gammurabi-Dynastie (Hinrichs, Leipzig), all deal 
with the same period. 

πὰς studies of the proper names of this 
period have been made by Hommel in Ancient 
Iebrew Tradition, and Ranke in Die Personen- 
namen in den Urkunden der Hammurabidynastie 
(Franz, Munich, 1902), Other literature is quoted 
in these works. Τὶ G. Pinehes’ Old Testament in 
the light of the Historical Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia (S.P.C.K., London) is a mine of in- 
formation for the period. The second edition has 
a fresh translation of the Code. 

It will be seen from the above that we are ex- 
ceptionally well informed about the times of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. These very numerous 
documents ilustrate by actual practical examples 
the working of Hammurabi’s laws. They furnish 
innumerable parallels for the rare words and ex- 
pressions. 

2, According to the Babylonian King-Lists A 
and B (see Rogers, Hist. Bab. Assyr. p. 312f.), 
Hammurabi was the sixth king of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, being son of Sin-muballit, 
grandson of Apil-Sin, great-grandson of Zabum, 
who was son of Suma-lailu and grandson (2) of 
Sumu-abi, founder of the Dynasty. In the Susa 
inseription (col. iv. ll. 68-70) the king names 
himself ‘ Hammurabi, son of Sin-muballit, descend- 
ant of Sumu-lailu.’? There can therefore be no 
possible doubt as to his identity. His son Samsu- 
iluna calls Sumu-lailu the ‘fifth father of my 
father’ (King, iil. p. 205). A later king (King, 
111. p. 208), Ammiditana, calls himself ‘ descendant 
of Sumu-lailu,’ so that it seems as if the family 
traced back descent only as farasSumu-lailu. The 
King-Lists also do not say that Sumu-lailu was 
son of the founder Sumu-abi. 

3. The nationality of the First Dynasty has 
been much discussed, and is of considerable im- 
»ortance in determining the origin of the Code 
itself; as, if the Dynasty was foreign, the Code 
may reflect non-Babylonian influence. There is 
no doubt that the names of the kings, except 
Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit, are not of the usual 
Babylonian type; though Jensen (Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, x. p. 342) maintains that they are. 
They, and other names of this period, exhibit 
many peculiarities: such as Samsu instead of the 
usual Babylonian Samas; the enigmatic Swumu 
perhaps for Sumu; imperfects like iamlik in place 
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of the Babylonian wnlik; strange words like 
zaduga, ditana, ammi (if not a Divine name), 
zimri, besides strange gods like Elali, Wadd, ‘Anat. 
But scholars are greatly divided as to the nation- 
ality indicated by such names. Hommel, Sayce, 
A. Jeremias, and Ranke favour Arabian, especially 
in its old forms as preserved in Minean and 
Sabzean inscriptions. Winckler and Delitzsch call 
these names West Semitic or North Semitic, as 
belonging to the group of Canaanite dialects— 
Pheenician, Moabite, Hebrew, Aramean. S. A. 
Cook, after reviewing opinions, wisely says that 
we know too hittle of the earlier history of the 
languages of Arabia and Canaan. We may econ- 
tent ourselves with saying that these people were 
a freshly arrived Semitic race who retained, in 
Babylonia, names and words which they brought 
from a former home. In the 7th cent. B.c. the 
Harran census (Assyriologische Bibliothek, xvii.) 
shows many of these peculiarities in names 
borne by the serfs under Assyrian rule. They 
may, then, belong to a race recently transplanted 
by Assyrian conquests, or, if indigenous, may point 
to a nationality descended from those who raised 
the First Dynasty to empire. So far as cuneiform 
sourees go, we find most affinity with the nanies 
of Canaanites in the time of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. But this distinetly foreign influence 
appears not only in names, ‘The Code shows it in 
such words as gz¢éin for ‘ two-thirds.’ 

4. The name Hammurabi has long been well 
known. In vol. 1. of Rawlinson’s Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Westcrn Asta, 1861 (p. 4, Nos. 1, 2, 3), 
three inscriptions of his were published. Inserip- 
tions in the Louvre were given by Oppert in 1863 
in his Hapédition scientifique en Mesopotamie. ‘The 
Babylonian scribes of a later period regarded the 
name as foreign, for they drew up a list of the 
names of the kings who reigned ‘aiter the Flood,’ 
with their explanations of those names. Some of 
the names are Sumerian, or Kassite; but among 
them is Hammurabi, whose name is translated 
Kimtarapastum. Another is Ammizaduga, whose 
name is translated Kimtum-hittum. THence they 
regarded Hamme as the same word as ammi, and 
equivalent to kimtu, ‘family.’ The variants of 
Hammurabi’s name, such as Ammi-rabi, Ammn- 
rapi (late Assyrian), Hammum-rabi, etc., show 
that they were partly right (King, iii. p. lxv, 
note 4). But it is doubtful if they were right in 
rendering it kimtum. Ammu or Laminuw may 
well be the name of a god. In compounds like 
Sumu-hammu, Jasdi-hammu, Zimri-hammu, it 
can hardly mean ‘family,’ unless this was deified. 
The element rabz is so very common in Baby- 
lonian that we can hardly be wrong in rendering 
it ‘is great.’ The name is like Sin-rali, Samas- 
rabi, and may well mean ‘Ammu is great.’ The 
adjective rapestu, applied to the feminine kiméu, 
is ‘wide’ or ‘great’ also; and in that the old 
erammarians were right. 

5. The date to be assigned to the First Dynasty 
of Babylon has been much disputed. The King- 
Lists, if taken in their integrity, would put the 
beginning of the Dynasty at B.c. 2454, and Ham- 
murabi’s accession at B.C. 2842, But many doubts 
attach to these figures. Nabonidus puts Hammnu- 
rabi seven hundred years before Burnaburiash, who 
cannot be much before B.c. 1400. Rost reduces the 
length of the Kassite Dynasty by a hundred and 
eighty years, and so places the beginning of the 
Dynasty in B.C. 2232, which agrees with Berosus 
as explained by Peiser, and with Simplicius on one 
reading. The whole question is well discussed by 
Rogers in his History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
ch. xii.; but no definite result can be expected 
from present materials. Even the lengths of the 
reions are in doubt now. 
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The Babylonians at this period gave each year 
aname, The year-name recorded some prominent 
event—the pilding of a shrine, or an expedition, 
for example. Now the Chronicles published by 
King give the year-names for the reigns of the 
kings, and assign forty-three years to Hammu- 
rabi, while the King-Lists give him fifty-five. The 
difference may be accounted for by the proved fact 
that the same year had sometimes two separate 
names. The ising- Lists may have counted all 
rear-names, and so have made the reigns too long. 

ut this is not always the case: thus, in the King- 
List, Samsu-iluna has only thirty-five years, while 
the Chronicle gives him thirty-eight. Here, again, 
we must await further evidence. 

But we can place the monument approximately 
in the reign. Tor, when we recall what we know 
from various sources, we find that Rim-Sin was 
reigning in Larsa till the 30th year of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign. ‘Then Hammurabi defeated Elam 
and overthrew Rim-Sin. The following year he 
conquered Lamutbal, a province of Elam. Now, 
Hammurabi boasts in the prologue (col. ii. 11. 32-36) 
that he had ‘avenged Larsa and renovated Ebab- 
bar,’ the temple of Shamash there. This he could 
hardly have done while Rim-Sin was still ruling. 
We may therefore date the stele after the thirtieth 
year of his reign. 

Of some interest is the usually received identi- 
fication of Hammurabi with the Amraphel of 
Gn 14. With this is bound up the question 
whether Arioch of Ellasar is Rim-Sin of Larsa. 
For this view, which has the support of most 
Assyriologists, see especially Pinches (Old Testa- 
ment, etc., ch. vi.); on the other side, see King 
(i. pp. xxvf., xlixf.). An ingenious method of dis- 
posing of the superfluous final ὦ in Amraphel has 
been suggested by Htising, who would join it to 
the next word, and read, ‘And it came to pass in 
the days of Amraph, as Arioch king of Hllasar 
was over Shinar, that Chedorlaomer,’ ete. But 
Arioch is nearly as difficult, and the whole inci- 
dent is quite inconsistent, unless the configuration 
of the country has entirely changed since. The 
same uncertainties remaiu as to date on both 
chronologies. 

6. The Chronicle gives us the following skeleton 
outline of the events of this reign, being the list of 
year-names. (1) The year in which Hanvnurabi 
became king. (2) The year in which Hammnurabe 
established the heart of the land in righteousness. 
This has been taken to refer to the initiation of 1668] 
reforms; but the same forniulais used of Sumu-lailu 
(B? 2177 A), and may only mean religious reform. 
The Code was probably not promulgated this year. 
(3) The year in which the throne of Nannar was 
made. Nannar was god of Erech, but this throne 
was made in Babylon. We cannot, therefore, con- 
clude that Hammurabi was already rulerin Erech. 
(4) The year in which the wall of Malgad was de- 
stroyed. Hammurabi also destroyed the fortress 
of Maer inthis year. Malg4 is probably not the 
same place as the frequently named Malgia, which 
was close to Sippara. Maer was an important 
shipping town. Weissbach thinks both were on 
the Euphrates, near its junction with the Habur 
(Babylonische Miscclien, Ὁ. 13). These fortresses 
were later repaired. The date of the fifth year is 
not preserved, but some god’s temple was probably 
restored. ‘The sixth year is noted for the restora- 
tion of some fortress. Some event at Isin marked 
the seventh year. (8) The ycar in which... on 
the bank of the canal Nuhas-nisi. The meaning of 
the name is ‘the abundance of the people.’ An 
inscription in the Louyre is devoted to the record 
of the completion of this canal. Hammurabi built 
on the banks of it a lofty fortress, which he called 
afler his father, Dtr-Sin-muballit-abim-walidia, 
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and the gap in the Chronicle here may have con- 
tained the name of this fortress, (9) The year in 
which the canal Hanmurabi was dug. It is not 
clear whether this canal or the one called Tisid- 
Bél was meant here. The latter ran from the 
Euphrates to Sippar. This event may have been 
used only to date Sippar documents. (10) The 
year in which the. . . inhabitants of Malgi. This 
probably refers to a reinstatement of the people, 
on the restoration, of Malg4 and Maer. Some 
event connected with a city dated the next year. 
(12) The year in which the throne of Sarpanitum 
was made. This goddess was the consort of Mar- 


duk. The date of the next year is not made out 
clearly. (14) Lhe year in which the throne of Istar 


of Babylon was made. (15) The year in which the 
seven images were made. (16) The year in which 
the throne of Nabt was made. Next year another 
image was made; the year following, something 
for Bél. The next year something was said about 
‘the mountain’?, (20) The year in which the throne 
of Adad was made. (21) The year in which the 
wall of Bazu was made, The city Bazw was close 
to Sippara, and not far from Kish. Next year 
perhaps a canal was cut or an image of Hammu- 
rabi set up. Then something seems to have been 
done at Sippara. Then something was done for 
Bél. (25) The year in which the wall of Sippara 
was made. It was the foundation that was laid 
this year, and it was ‘the great wall,’ probably 
an outer circle. The next year records a great 
flood. Then a ereat temple was built. (28) The 
year in which the temple E-NAM-HE was bwitt. 
This was the temple called ‘the house of abund- 
ance,’ the temple of Adad at Babylon. (29) The 
year in which the image of the goddess Sala was 
made. Sala was the consort of Adad. (30) The 
year ὧν which the army of Elan was defeatcd. 
(31) The year in which the land of Iamutbhal was 
annexed. A fuller form of this date is, ‘Zhe year 
of Hammurabi the king, in which with the help of 
Anu and Bél he established his good fortune, and 
his hand cast to the carth the lana of Lamutbal 
and Rim-Sin the king.’ A further conquest is 
recorded for the next year, perhaps of the land 
Duplias. (38) Zhe yeur in which the canal of 
Hannurabi . .. This may refer to the com- 
pletion of the work begun in the ninth year, or to 
a new canal whose name is not preserved. (34) 
The year in which for Anu, [star, and Nand (the 
temple H-TUR-KALAMNMA was restored). This 
date is restored fron. contemporary documents. 
The next year perhaps the great wall named 
Kara-Sainas was built. The dates of the next 
two years are lost. (38) The year in which the city 
of Duplias was destroycd by flood. This date is 
restored from coutemporary documents, An alter- 
native date for this year is, The year of Hammu- 
ravi the king in which the people of Turukku, 
Kakmum, and Subé. . . . Whether they were 
destroyed by ilood or conquered does not appear. 
The dates of the next five years are lost, but the 
Chronicle gives the total length of the reign as 
forty-three years. We know several other year- 
names for this reign, but are not able to place 
them yet. The year in which [bik-Adad captured 
the city of LRabiku. Another date refers to the 
building of the walls of Rabiku and Iar-Samas. 
The latter was built on the banks of the Tigris. 
The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
goddess Tasmétum made favourable her word. 
The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
temple E-ME-TE-UR-SAG was restored and the 
temple IGI-H-NIR-KIDUL-MAH was built for 
Zamama and Ninni, and its summit made high 
like the heavens. (For further details, see King 
and Lindl), 

7. This sketch we may fill out by the details 
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given in letters and contracts. There the king 
appears as an energetic benevolent ruler, who 
kept the chief business of importance under his 
own direction. Most of his letters are addressed 
to one Sin-idinnam, who, if not a vassal king of 
Larsa, was the governor of that city. If he was 
set in the place of Rim-Sin, who was independent 
king of Larsa for the first thirty years of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign, we may suppose all these letters dated 
after that event. But, in any case, it is unlikely 
that Hammurabi could give such minute orders to 
Sin-idinnam as long as Rim-Sin reigned there. We 
find that Sin-idinnam exercised authority also over 
Erech and Ur. At one time Sin-idinnam had a 
military command, for the king ordered him to 
send certain Elamite goddesses, who had been cap- 
tured, under escort to Babylon; and when the 
same goddesses were sent back to their temples, 
under the eseort of Inuhsamar and his troops, 
Sin-idinnam was told to attack the Elamites first, 
lest it might seem to be a confession of weakness. 
The earliest known reference to Assyria oceurs in 
these letters, when 240 men of the ‘ King’s com- 
pany’ are said to have left Assyria. The Code 
also names Ashur, the city, and Nineveh (eol. iv. 
ll. 55-63); but last among the list of subject- 
towns. ‘The name of the god Asur already occurs 
in the reign of Sin-muballit (B!3, B! 14). 

8, The king’s piety and care for the worship 
of the gods appear not only in the prologue 
to the Code, where he boasts of having built, 
restored, or adorned the temples of the chief cities 
of the empire, but also in the above list of year- 
names. TJ urther, in his letters we find him direct- 
ing the collection of temple revenues and super- 
intending their shepherds and herdsmen. He 
postponed the hearing of a trial because one of 
the parties was on duty at a festival in Ur. He 
controlled the calendar, sending Sin - idinnam 
notice that the month now beginning was to be 
a second Elul. He is, however, careful to add 
that this must not be taken as an excuse for post- 
poning payments for a month. 

The king also gave directions as to the canals. 
We have seen that he constructed several. In one 
letter he orders the dwellers on the banks of a 
certain canal to elear it out. In another case a 
eanal was so badly dredged that ships could not 
eome to Erech. Hammurabi orders the work to 
be done ‘in three days.’ Even the Euphrates (Ὁ) 
stream had to be cleared. 

But it is in the administration of justice that 
this king is seen in the most favourable light. 
Apparently, he was accessible to all. Bribery he 
dealt with prompe'y ἃ he enforced a merchant’s 
claim for a debt against a city governor; he sent 
instructions as to how eases were to be treated. 
Against money-lenders he was severe, and several 
letters deal with loans or debts. He orders the 
partics concerned to be sent to Babylon, and gives 
instructions for their being cuarded. 

The collection of revenue, the due eare of the 
royal flocks and herds, the audit of accounts, the 
regulation of food supplies, shipping and other 
transport, labour on public works, and the proper 
exemptions from duty, are all frequently dealt 
with in the letters. For fuller details and the 
parallels from other reigns of the First Dynasty, 
see King’s Letters of Hammeuradr. 

The period of Hammurabi’s Dynasty was one of 
great literary activity. Many of the tablets in 
Assurbanipal’s library are aseribed to this period 
by their characteristic forms of expression; but 
no works are definitely aseribed by the documents 
themselves to this king. Still, the view is genera] 
among Assyriologists that this period produced 
most of the masterpieces which later generations 
chiefly reproduced. 
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The picture of monarehy which these sources 
and the Code reveal is by no means unpleasing. 
Like all Oriental despotisms, it is ideally a strong, 
energetic, benevolent monarchy. In the words of 
Hammurabi, he was indeed ‘a father of his people’ 
(col. xxv. 21f.) and ‘the sun of Babylon’ (col. 
y.4). His Code amply justifies his boast, if it was 
carried out. That is rendered probable by the host 
of contemporary documents, not only for his reign, 
but for those of his predecessors and successors. 
So far as they refer to the class of cases con- 
sidered in the Code, they confirm its working. Of 
course a, large number of cases, especially criminal 
eases, were not the subject of written records. 
We have no records of trials for murder, rape, 
incest, or the like grievous wrongs. But we have 
not only contracts of marriage, partnership, loans 
and commissions, and other commercial business, 
but also a number of legal decisions. These mostly 
relate to property disputes, but a few touch crime 
as well. So far as they go, they prove that the 
Code was literally carried out. Further, they 
show that it was no new invention, but codified 
the customary law of the country. 

The king was a quasi-Divine person. This is 
shown not only by the invocation of his name 
along with those of the gods in solemn oaths, but 
by such names as Hammeurabi-clu, ‘Hammurabi is 
cod’; Hammaurabi-samsi, ‘Hammurabi is my sun.’ 
Men swore by ‘Samas, Aia (his consort), and 
Hammurabi the king,’ as also by the name of 
Marduk or of Rim-Sin, other gods or other kings. 
See a list of these oaths in Kohler-Peiser, 1. p. 
107f. The king was often accorded the title z-lu 
asa prefix to hisname. This custom continued in 
use until late in the Kassite Dynasty. In the pro- 
logue to the Code (col. ii. 48), Hammurabi calls 
himself the ‘Divine shelter,’ 2-du suluu, of his 
land, (col. iii, 16) the ‘ Divine king of the city,’ 2-2 
Sar ali, (col. v. 4) the ‘Divine sun’ of Babylon, 
a-lu Samsu. 

As one consequence of this sacred majesty of the 
king, he does not directly appear as yey to any 
commercial or business transaction. ‘his was not 
so in early times. In one of the oldest monuments 
of Babylonia which we possess, the stele of Manis- 
tusu,\kine of Kish (JZémovres de la Délégation en 
Perse, tom. ii. p. 1ff.), we find the king buying 
lands, like any other person, to make up an estate 
for his son Mesalim, afterwards king of Kish also. 
But in all later times the rule holds good. The 
king’s stewards, shepherds, and other officials buy 
and sell, obviously for their master, but his name 
does not come into the transaction. 

9. The extent of Hammurabi’s empire can be 
gathered only partly from the Code. He names in 
the prologue the cities of Babylon, Sippara, Nippur, 
Dirilu, Eridu, Ur, Larsa, Erech, Isin, Kish, 
Cuthah, Borsippa, Dilbat, Shirpurla, Hallab, Kar- 
kar, Maskan-Sabri, Malk4, Agade, Ashur, Nineveh, 
but only as having done benefits to the temples 
there. The list covers all Assyria and Babylonia. 
He is called king of Martu in an inscription set up 
in his honour, and that is usually taken to mean 
the Westland or Palestine (King, Ledéers, i. p. 
195 f.). 

vy. SOCIAL GRADES RECOGNIZED IN THE CODE. 
—The Code recognizes three grades of society: the 
amélu, the muskénu, and the ardu. 

1. The first grade were the men of gentle birth, 
men of family, and very likely were largely of the 
same race as the royal family. Winckler has com- 
pared them with the amélwu of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where it is still a distinct title, and with 
early Arabic ’élv, ulaz (Altorientalische Forschung- 
en, ti. Ὁ. 313). The king himself seems to be ad- 
inewank by the title amélu Sa Marduk liballitsu, 
‘the amélu to whom may Marduk grant life.’ He 
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thus held the position of the First Gentleman of 
Babylonia. In many passages amélu is distinctly 
equivalent to ‘ officer.’ τί courtesy it was ex- 
tended, like our ‘Sir’ or ‘ Esquire,’ to mark every 
person of position not otherwise titled. Even in 
the Code it is usually applied to all free citizens, 
when no distinction from the muskénw is necessary. 
It is also used as a determinative before names 
of trades and occupations. Thus the potter, the 
tailor, the stone-cutter, carpenter, builder, and 
other artisans, who are paid a daily wage but 
may have belonged to old trade guilds, are améeé ; 
but not the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, or the 
brander. In some cases this may be accidental, 
but must be remembered in case turther evidence 
should come to light. He was au officer when 
performing military service. His residence appears 
to be called an ékallu, which is best rendered 
‘mansion’; the usual rendering ‘ palace’ is apt to 
suggest the royal residence. It seems probable 
that every town contained one or more such 
‘mansions.’ They are named in contracts as 
being built for persons who were certainly not 
kings (B? 333, B? 381). Consequently the slave of 
the ‘ palace’ is not necessarily a royal slave (§§ 175- 
176). 

2. The muskénu, whose name passed into Hebrew 
ag japon (miskén), Ital. mesehino, meschinello, Portug. 
ee ΝΆ, French mesquin, etc., occupies a lower 
rank. His penalties are less, but so are his com- 
pensations for injury. He is specially legislated 
for (§§ 8, 140, 198, 201, 204, 208, 211, 216, 219, 
222), The rendcring of the name is difficult. The 
translation ‘poor man’ is not very good. For he 
was no pauper, certainly not a beggar. He had 
slaves (§ 15) and goods. Miiller calls him an Armen- 
stiftler ; but there is no evidence of his receiving 
any pension. Kohler and Peiser give Afinisteriad ; 
but there is no evidence of lis having any special 
association with the court, or any special duties. 
The name itself may be taken to mean a ‘sub- 
ject,’ originally ‘suppliant.? We take it he was 
a ‘commoner,’ one of the plebs, perhaps of the 
conquered race. At any rate he was free, but 
apparently subject to the corvée, perhaps obliged 
to serve in the ranks of the army. We find that 
his offering in the temple was allowed to be less 
than others (Meissner, Betéirdge zur Kenntnis der 
Babylonischen Religion, p. Vi6t.). In Assyrian 
times the Babylonians complained that they were 
being treated as mushénu, notso much ‘ poor men,’ 
but subject to indignities. Yn the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets Amenophis quotes the letter of Kadasman- 
Bél to hin, inquiring after his daughter Suharti. 
The Babylonian king says the Keyptian had his 
sister to wife; but no messenger of his had ever 
been able to see the princess, or know whether she 
was alive or dead. A certain lady they had seen, 
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but mindi martu isten mushkénu, ‘whether she was | 
the daughter of some muskénu,’ they could not | 


tell. In omen tablets it is a curse that a man 
muskénitu alla, ‘should come to poverty’ (Bezold, 
Catalogue, Ὁ. 1566). 

3. The slave (ardu) was treated very much as a 
chattel. He could be sold or pledged (§§ 118, 147) ; 
damage done to him had to be paid for, but the 
compensation went to his master (§§ 213, 214, 219, 
220). A repudiation of servitude on his part was 
puuished by mutilation (§ 282). The master is not 
said to have power of life and death ; indeed his 
power seems expressly limited to mutilation. The 
slave could acquire wealth, and act in business as 
a free man, but his master had to be cognizant of 
his transactions. If he was living in his master’s 
house he could not buy or sell, except by power 
of attorney, or written licence from his master 
(3 1), But many slaves married and had homes of 
their own. Then the master acted as patron, and 


recovered their debts for them. A slave who 
married one of his master’s slave girls was able to 
acquire wealth, but his master was his sole heir, 
and his children were slaves. On the other hand, 
aslave, at 1ny rate if in the service of a ‘great 
house,’ or of a maskénu, could marry a free woman. 
In that case the children were free (8 175), and the 
free woman’s marriage portion remained hers, for 
her children, on her husband’s death (§ 176). The 
property which the pair acquired after marriage 
was divided into two equal portions: the master, 
as his slave’s heir, took one half, the wife and 
children the other half. A slave could buy his 
freedom with his savings. This must have been 
a free bargain between slave and master. The 
former had to choose between freedon and poverty 
on one side, and service and comfort on the other. 
The master accepted a present gain in lieu of a 
deferred reversion of the slave’s property. The 
Code does not notice this point. 

A female slave could become her master’s con- 
cubine. Her children were free (88 170-171); and 
so was she, at her master’s death. If her master 
chose he could acknowledge her children, and then 
they inherited equally with the children of his 
free wife ; but these had first choice in the sharing 
of his property (§ 170). If she was the property 
of a free woman who was married, the slave 
girl might be given by her mistress to her hus- 
band to bear him children (8 144). Her mistress 
retained the right to punish presumption and 
insolence by degradation to full slavery again; 
but the slave girl, if she had borne children to her 
master, could not be sold. At his death she was 
free (§§ 146, 147). 

The slave was not always contented with his 
lot. He might run away. His captor was bound 
to bring him back to his master, and was then 
rewarded by statute with a payment of two 
shekels (8 17). But if the captor kept him in his 
own house, and did not give him up on demand, 
he was punished with death (§ 19). So was any 
one who enticed a slave away from his master 
( 15). The slave seems to have had liberty to go 
about freely in the city where his master lived, 
but not to leave the city without his master’s 
consent ($15). A slave usually had his owner’s 
name, or some mark by which he could be recog: 
nized, branded or tattooed on his arm. If a cap- 
tured fugitive slave would not name his owner, 
he had to be taken to the ‘ palace’ or governor’s 
residence, and there put to the question, and so 
restored to the owner (§ 18). We find from the 
letters that the officers over the levy claimed, for 
the corvée, unowned slaves (B? 419). The tattoo- 
ing of the slave’s mark was the business of the 
gallabu, who could also render it irrecognizable 
again. To do this without the consent of the 
owner, rendered the gudlabu liable to have his 
hands cut off (8 226). 1f he had been deceived into 
doing this by some one who was judged to have 
designs on that slave, the gadZabu could swear to 
his innocence and be let off; but the fraudulent 
holder of the slave was treated as a slave stealer, 
and put to death (§ 227). Te ‘mark’ a man was 
equivalent to reducing him to slavery. This might 
be done to a rebellious child by the Sumerian 
laws. Also it might be inflicted on a man for 
slander (§ 127), or on a rebellious or insolent slave 
(8 146). A fugitive slave might be put in chains 
by hismaster. Harbouring a fugitive was punished 
with death (§ 16). 

The slaves were probably recruited principally 
from captives taken in war. We see that certain 
persons might be bought abroad and brought back 
by merchants. These would, no doubt, be offered 
for sale as slaves. Jiut, if they were natives of 
i Babylonia, their relatives, their town temple, or, 
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in the last resort, the State, would ransom them 
(§32). If they had been slaves before, in Babylonia, 
it seems that they had to be set at liberty on 
being brought back (§ 280). But the Code may 
only mean that they returned to their former con- 
dition. Foreigners, once slaves in Babylonia, 
captured thence in war, bought abroad by a 
merchant and again offered for sale by him in 
Babylonia, if recognized by a former master, might 
be re-bought by him at the price the merchant | 
gave for them abroad (§ 281). The Code appar- 
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cause we have no modern officials whose functions 
exactly correspond to theirs. (a) For the first we 
propose ‘levy-master.’ The ‘levy -master’ was 
over the corvée. He had to make up the local 
quota, for the army, or for forced labour. On the 
former side he might answer to the field-cornet, 
commandant, pressgang officer, Feldwebel, Stattver- 
treter; and, on the other, to the ganger on public 
works. He may have had other duties, such as 
the maintenance of local order, but these chiefly 
appear in the letters of the time (see King’s Letters 


ently aims at excluding a profit on the trans- of Hammurabi, under ‘ ridd,’ iii. p. 290). To their 


action, but leaves the price to be settled by the ' 


merchant’s oath as to the money paid by him. 
There is no trace in the Code, or contemporary | 
documents, of serfs, or glebe adscripti, such as 


gangs were condemned fugitive slaves, if unclaimed 
| (B? 419). 

The king in various letters orders the exemption 
of temple bakers, royal shepherds or herdsmen, and 


were so common in Assyria and the district about ; patésis from the dku, or ‘duty,’ of these officers. 


Harran in the 7th cent. B.c. (see ‘ Harran census,’ 
Assyriologische Bibliothek, xvii.). The serf seems 
to have held his lands by inheritance, and had 
property of his own. ‘The class was largely re- 
cruited from slaves and town artisans. A serf’s 
father is usually named. He was sold with the 
land, and subject apparently to military service. 
Many captives taken in war were settled as serfs, 
and the Assyrian kings usually assigned lands to 
the transported peoples. 

The slave proper usually appears as fatherless ; 
but a number of cases occur at all periods, when 
parents sell their children. Free men might be 
sold for debt, or reduced to slavery as punishment 
for crime. In the latter case they probably became 
public slaves. Slaves were subject to the corvée, 
as king’s servants. Even female slaves owed ser- 
vice to the State—usually work, such as weaving or 
spinning. It was of great importance to a buyer 
of a slave whether this duty had been discharged, 
and he often demanded a guarantee that it was 
no longer due. It probably was confined to a 
number of years—six seems likely in the case of 
the Harran serfs. A great many slaves were 
skilled workmen ; they were often apprenticed to 
learn a trade. But in early times the trades were 
in the hands of free men. 

Slaves might be adopted as children by free 
nen and women, usually to care for the old age of 
one whose own family had already grown up and 
left the home. Such adopted children became 
free, and usually inherited their adoptive parents’ 
property. Further details on the status of slaves, 
especially in later times, will be found in Meissner, 
de Servitute, Pries, Leipzig; and S. A. Cook, The 
Laws of Moses, ete., ch. vii. 

The value of a slave varied much with age, 
accomplishments, sex, etc. 
question by awarding ‘slave for slave’ (88.919, 231), 
‘half his price’ (§§ 199, 220). A maidservant was 
worth twenty shekels of silver (§ 214), her unborn 
babe two shekels (§ 213). In contemporary docu- 
ments a male slave sold for as little as six shekels 
or as much as twenty. A female slave might 
fetch as little as four and a half, or, with a babe, 
as much as ninety-four shekels. 

The reward for restoring a fugitive to his 
master (8 17), or for curing a slave (§$ 217, 223), was 
two shekels of silver, evidently calculated as one- 
tenth of the ordinary value. This value of twenty 
shekels remained constant as the average to the 
times of the Second Babylonian Enipire. 


The Code avoids the | 


Further, it is certain that on some occasions ὑ}115 
duty was military service, on others public works. 
It is not, however, clear that we have always a 
class exemption. 

The Code fixes their status very clearly in some 
respects. They might be sent on ‘ the king’s way,’ 
perhaps a term for a military expedition, but 
probably including any royal business. It was a 
capital offence not to go. To send a hired sub- 
stitute involved death, and the substitute took 
over the appointment (§ 26). For a magistrate to 
allow such personation was punished by death also 
(8 33). If such an officer was captured abroad, and 
there was bought by a Babylonian slave-dealer, he 
had, on his return, to be ransomed from his own 
means, failmg that, by the temple treasury of his 
town, failing that, by the State (§ 32). But his 
holding could not be sold for the purpose. It 
consisted of land, house, garden, and stock given 
him by the king, as well as a salary, and could not 
be sold, pledged, or exchanged (8 34). The penalty 
for its alienation was that it had to be returned, and 
the buyer, lender, or exchanger lost what he had 
given forit. The officer could not be oppressed by 
the governor, neither robbed, defrauded of salary, 
let out on hire, nor wronged in court, on pain of 
death (8 34). The officer could not leave his hold- 
ing to his wife or daughter, nor any part of it (§ 38). 
He had, of course, full power over his own acquired 
property (8 39). He could name his son as locum 
tenens in his absence, if capable of discharging 
the duties of his office, which therefore were not 
solely military. If his son could not take the 
duty, being a child, one-third of the estate was 
sequestered to the child’s mother for his mainten- 
ance, and a locum tenens put in by royal authority. 
To secure the estate from dilapidation, the lociwn 
tenens acquired a prescriptive right to it, if the 
absentee was away three years or more. This held 
good only if the absentee had been a neglectful 
holder. In any case, one year’s absence did not 
invalidate his claim to resume it on his return. 

(6) In nearly every case the b@’iru is associated 
with this officer. The term means simply ‘ catcher,’ 
and is used of fishermen and hunters alike. In 
contemporary documents it seems always to be 
used of fishermen. Perhaps they, too, were a privi- 
leged class, as being necessary to the provision of 
food for the palace. It appears that they had 
their special fisheries reserved in each district, and 
were not allowed to poach on other fisheries (Ising, 
Letters, p.121f.). But it is not quite clear that the 
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CopE.—A. distinctive feature of the Code is its | 


class legislation. Not only are the aristocrat, the 


commoner, and the slave treated separately, but | 


the Code legislates separately for certain classes of 
the community. 

1. The first class are feudal landowners. They 
hold lands of the crown by service. Their names, 
rid sdbé and δά γι, are difficult to translate, be- | 


b@iru, or ‘catcher,’ may not have been, like the old 
‘catchpole,’ a sort of constable. He could, like the 
‘levy-master,’ be sent ‘on the king’s way,’ might 
be captured abroad, held the same sort of estate, 
could make the same arrangements as to his son’s 
taking his duty. He is not expressly exempted 
from the governor’s oppressions, but surely was. 
not meant to be at his mercy. This rather goes to 
prove that δά ἦγε is almost a synonym for rid sdbé. 
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(c) So far as inalienability of holding was con- 
cerned, the néé Gbiléz, or ‘ payer of tribute,’ was in 
the same position as the rid sdbé and the bd@’iru. 
Τὺ seems, therefore, that land was held of the 
crown, as in other Oriental countries — notably 
Morocco now—on two forms of tenure. One carried 
an obligation to personal service, the other only a 
rent or tribute. Both were thus inalienable, but 
might be hereditary. Land could also be held by 
others, who might alienate: votaries, merchants, 
and foreign residents are named (§ 40); but the 
duty, whatever it was, went with the land, and 
must be discharged by the buyer. Some land was 
freehold (χω); and it is expressly laid down as 
a special privilege that the estates of a Marduk 
votary were thus exempt from the ‘duty.’ There 
is no express mention of tithe, but that probably 
grew out of the ‘duty.’ 

2. The votary was also the subject of special 
legislation., She might be devoted to the service 
of a god (SamaS and Marduk are named in the 
Code ; Sin, Anunit, and others elsewhere) by her 
parents; or she might herself elect to become 
a votary. She thns became a ‘bride’ of the god, 
and might be dowered by her father as for marriage 
(8 178). Her father could give her complete power 
over her property, or not. In any case, she had 
the life interest in it (§ 179). If not absolutely 
at her own disposal,—on her father’s death, her 
brethren, who had the reversion of it, might 
assuine possession and maintain her. If they did 
not do this to her satisfaction, she had the power 
to appoint a steward, who would administer it as 
she wished. In any such case it reverted at her 
death, unless her father had granted her the dis- 
posal of it by a special deed of gift. If he gave 
her no allowance of this sort, she did not forfeit her 
rights as a daughter in his estate, but came in for 
one-third of a son’s share at his death (§ 180). ‘To 
all appearances, the votary was vowed to perpctual 
virginity ; but she might marry, and give her hus- 
band a maid to bear him children (8 146). Ji she 
broke her vow and had children, they were not 
recognized as in her power ; they could be adopted 
by any one without her having power to claim 
them back (§ 193). From contemporary documents 
we find that votaries often adopted children, mostly 
other votaries, doubtless to care for their old age. 
Normally, the votaries lived in a convent (§ 110), or 
common home, called ‘ the bride chamber.’ It was 
a very large establishment, and is often named as 
a neighbour in sales of lands. If they did not live 
there, they were expected to be staid in their be- 
haviour. They might not open a beer-shop, nor 
enter one, on pain of being burned (8 110). They 
were highly respeeted. No cne might slander 
them, on pain of being branded on the forehead 
(§ 127). We read of Iltami, daughter of king 
Ammizaduga, as a votary (V.A.Th. 630). They 
had a common scribe (b* 2175 A) and a ‘lady 
superior’ (B! 61). The votary of Marduk had 
special treatment, as was natural for a king who 
had made Babylon the capital of his empire, and 
Marduk supreme, even over Samas in Sippara. 
She was, even if not dowered by her father, able 
to elaim one-third of a son’s share in his property 
at his death, and had full testamentary powers 
over it. She had no ‘duty’ to discharge (§ 182). 
We continually meet with votanies in contemporary 
documents, chiefly devoted toSamas. ‘They were 
clearly a wealthy body, and carry on business 
freely. ‘They agree with brothers about their 
estates, put in stewards, leave property, and carry 
on ordinary contracts. Many marry. Nowhere 
in the Code or elsewhere is there any trace of the 
evil reputation which Greek writers assign to these | 
ladies, and the translations whieh make them. 


prostitutes, or unchaste, are not to be accepted. : rent (8 44). 


Greek influence may later have corrupted their 
morals. 

3. Men were also vowed to the service of a god, 
but the Code does not refer to them. The rather 
obseure manzdz pani, who ‘ stood in the presence’ 
of the king, were naturally celibates. Their wives 
could not be tolerated in the palace. Their chil- 
dren, if they had any, were treated as homeless 
(§ 192), and could be adopted by any one without 
the father’s consent. There is no ground for assum- 
ing any vicious habits on their part, as the term 
included some of the highest officials of the State. 

4. Special professions were also legislated for. 
The beer-shop was usually kept by women. Even 
as late as the Second Babylonian Empire we find a 
master setting up a female slave in a wine-shop. 
The price of beer was not to be dearer than corn, 
measure for measure (§ 108). Corn was legal tender, 
and silver was not to be demanded by the great 
weight. The beer-seller had to give information 
of all treasonable conspiracy she overheard in her 
shop (§ 109). She was severely dealt with: if she 
broke these rules, death was the penalty. There 
is no hint that her house was a brothel, though 
later custom suggests it. 

5. The doctor docs not seem to hold a high profes- 
sion. He is not an amélu. The fee for a successful 
operation, involying surgery (removal of a cataract 
with the bronze lancet is probably meant), is fixed 
and graded according to the position of the patient 
(§§ 215-217). An unsuccessful operation is penalized 
by loss of the hands, reparation, or a fine (§§ 218- 
220). A cure of an injured limb, or a rupture (2), 
is similarly treated (88 221-223). The veterinary 
surgeon is likewise dealt with (§§ 224, 925). The 
brander, who may also be a barbcr, and perhaps 
a shearer, naturally follows ἃ surgeon. His special 
treatment concerns his attempting to eflace a 
slave’s tattooed mark. If he did this wittinegly, he 
lost his hands. If he was deceived, he could get 
free on oath of innocence, but the procurer suffered 
death (88 226, 227). 

6. Builders are treated much the same. The 
builder’s fee is fixed according to the size of the 
house. His bad workmanship is punished if it 
leads to damage. He has to make good all loss, 
and repair at his own expense ; and, further, suffer 
the same damage in his own person as he has 
brought on the honse-owner (§§ 228-233). The 
boatman gets a fixed fee according to the size of 
the boat he builds. Damage due to bad workman- 
ship appearing within a year’s time has to be 
made good, or the boat replaced (§§ 234, 235). A 
boatman had to make good a boat lost through his 
carelessness, if hired to navigate it. He was re- 
sponsible for the freight, if any. If he sank a 
boat, but raised it again, he paid half value. His 
hire was fixed (88 236-239). 

vil. AGRICULTURE. —1. Land was already 
private property, subject to its duty to the State. 
Aun impost was levied upon the crop, and was clearly 
proportional to its amount (miksu). How men 
came into possession of waste or nnreclaimed land, 
which might be expected to be common, does not 
appear. The reclamation may have constituted a 
title. At any rate, the Code eontemplates land 
being given to a farmer to reclaim (§ 44), and the 
contracts show the practice to have been common 
(B) 186, etc.). The unreclaimed land was usually 
taken along with arable land (double in ainount), 
and without rent for a time. Then, say in the 
fourth year, fixed rent was expected from all—that 
from the virgin soil being threefold the ordinary. 
The landlord further made an allowance of pro- 
visions towards the farmer’s keep. The penalty 
fixed by the Code for neglect to reclaim is that the 
farmer should leave it in good tilth, and pay a fair 
Ordinary arable land was let, usually 
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at fixed rents, so much corm per acre, six GUR per 


GAN being very usual. A deposit was expected, 
and it was ordinary debt not to pay the rent. The 
Code only enacts that, if the rent had been paid, no 
rebate could be claimed if a storm destroyed the 
crop afterwards (8 45). But if the rent was not paid, 
or if the land was let on the share-profit system, 
the damage done by storm was borne by landlord 
and tenant equally, or in proportion to their shares 
(§ 46). This system of produce-rent, or share-profit, 
was very common, the landlord taking half the 
crop, or two-thirds, according to agreement. In 
such a case the tenant’s neglect to do the proper 
work prejudiced the landlord as well as himself ; 
in this case the Code enacts that: he shall pay an 
average rent, ‘like his neighbours,’ or ‘like right 
and left of him’ (8 42, B? 1031). He had to leave 
it in proper tilth, An important measure of pre- 
caution, often stipulated for in the contracts (B? 
361, 460), especially when the field lay some way 
from the town, was tlie erection of a farmer’s cot- 
tage on the field. He had to be present, as an old 
work on agriculture, often compared to Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, tells us, ‘to scare the birds, 
capture antelopes or wild goats, collect locusts.’ 
The landlord might have a cottage already there, 
and charge for it, stipulating that it be vacated 
with the field ; or he might stipulate that the tenant 
should put it up, and leave it at the end of the 
lease. ‘he Code contemplates the neglect to put 
up this cottage, and the tenant subletting the 
field, probably to one who lived nearer. The land- 
lord could not object, if he had his proper rent at 
harvest, and if his field was duly cultivated by 
some one (§ 47). 

An important form of tenure was the metayer 
system, where the landlord found seed, implements, 
and oxen, besides paying a wage to the farmer. 
Here the farmer might embezzle the seed, or the 
peat, for which the Code enacts that his 

ands be cut off (§ 253). He might tale the corn 
and starve the oxen (it was furnished partly for 
their food), for which he must restore from what 
he planted (§ 254). He might hire out the oxen 
to another, stealing their provender and not pro- 
ducing a crop, fer whieh he had to pay a heavy 
fine, sixty GUR per GAN (§ 255). If he could not 

ay, he was to be torn to pieces by the oxen on the 
field (§ 256). 

Gardens or plantations were usually let, if al- 
ready planted, at a rent of two-thirds produce, as 
fixe oy the Code (§ 64). Neglect which would 
diminish the crop was guarded against by enacting 
that an average yield should be returned (§ 65). 
Land was given to be planted as a garden, the 
owner often stipulating as to what plants he wished 
for, The terms were that the gardener paid no rent 
for four years, and in the fifth year he and his 
landlord divided the land equally (8 60). If he left 
part uncultivated, that was reckoned in his share 
($61). If he had failed to carry out his work, he 
was bound to do so before giving it up, and further 
fined an average year’s rent for the time he held it, 
if it was corn land (§ 62), or ten GUR of corn per 
GAN for each year, if it had been unreclaimed land 


63). 

2, The Babylonian landowner was often in want 
of ready money despite his magnificent harvests, 
which often yielded a hundredfold. He had to 
employ extra labourers to get in his harvest, find 
seed at seedtime, and was liable to destructive floods, 
If he had borrowed money and a storm destroyed 
his crops, he might post-date the bond, and not pay 
interest on the loan that year (§ 48). He frequently 
pledged his field to a money-lender; but, whatever 
the terms of his offer, the Code enacted that he 
should always reap the crop himself, and from the 
produce pay off the loan, and the expenses of the 
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lender, if he had to find a cultivator (§§ 49, 50). 
Speculation in ‘futures’ was forbidden to the 
money-lender. Further, this man could not de- 
mand money ; corn or produce was legal tender in 
satisfaction of such loans (8 51). It was a practice 
with money-lenders to stipulate for the return of a 
loan in the exact form in which it was borrowed. 
If the cultivator put in by the creditor does not 
produce a crop, as the owner had left the care of 
the field to the creditor, he must bear the loss; 
he can claim no rebate on that account (8 52). 
Hence it was dangerous to mortgage for more than 
an average crop. Gardens or plantations were 
also protected from money-lenders’ speculations in 
the same way (§ X). The owner, whatever his 
offer, must take the crop himself, and whatever is 
over and above his debt and interest is his. He 
was protected in other ways. No one could 
distrain upon a working ox, except under fine of 
one-third of a mina of silver (§ 241). The ox was 
not only used for ploughing, it was constantly 
employed to work the watering machines, which 
sometimes required as many as eight oxen. It was 
also needed for threshing. 

3. Babylonian culture was dependent upon water 
supply. On the one side, floods were frequent, and 
had to be provided against by an elaborate system 
of ditches and canals; on the other, the summer 
heat turned all herbage to dust, unless watered. 
One chief claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the part of kings and priests was the furnishing of 
new canals. Once made, these were expected to 
be kept in order by the riparian landowners, The 
work of repairs, dredging, and cleaning was always 
considerable, from the floods, silt, and rapid growth 
of water vegetation. Hammurabi’s letters often 
deal with the needs of the canals (King, Leééers, 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 64, lxivf., xxxvif.). 

The ordinary repair of the bank was the duty of 
the man whose field adjoined it. If he neglected 
to strengthen it, a burst was likely. He was 
responsible for the damage done to the neighbours’ 
crops (§ 53). He and all his possessions could be 
sold to pay the damage (8 54). He had the right to 
open a runnel to water his field; but, if he left 
it running and swamped his neighbours’ crops, he 
had to compensate (§ 55) according to the extent of 
the damage (§ 56). The theft of a watering machine, 
probably that consisting of a pole and bucket, was 
penalized by five shekels of silver. The bucket 
alone, or a harrow, was protected from theft by a 
fine of three shekels (§§ 259, 260). 

4, Considerable attention is paid by the Code 
to fixing wages, or hire. ‘The harvester had to 
be paid eight GUR of corn per year (§ 257), An 
ordinary labourer was paid six $Z of silver per day 
for the first five months, five S# for the remaining 
seven (8 273). This would be about twelve GUR of 
corn per year. A working ox could be hired for 
four GUR of corn per year (8 242), a milch cow for 
three GUR (§ 243). An ox for threshing fetched 
twenty ΚΑ of corn per day, an ass ten ΚΑ, a calf 
1 KA (88 268-270). A waggon, with its driver and 
oxen, cost one hundred and eighty ΚΑ of corn per 
day (8 271). As the waggon alone cost forty ΚΑ 
(§ 272), and two oxen another forty KA (§ 268), we 
may take it that a man cost one hundred KA per 
day for carting. A cart might be hired for ten ΚΑ 
a day (S 572). Anox-driver had six GUR of corn 
per year as wages (§ 258). 

The care of the Inred animals was strictly 
guarded. A lion might kill ox or ass, and the 
owner had to bear the loss (8 244), But neglect 
or ill-treatment had to be paid for (88 245, 246). 
Partial injury was assessed (§§ 247, 248). The 
hand of God was the owner’s loss (§ 249). The 
responsibility for a savage bull was decided. If the 
animal suddenly got out of hand and killed a man, 
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it was treated as an accident (8 950) But if the 
animal was known to be vicious and his owner took 
no means to prevent his doing harm, the owner had 
to pay blood money (88 251, 252). The price of a 
three year old ox was twenty shekels (B* 448). 

5, Vast herds and flocks were owned. Hundreds 
of sheep are named as under the care of one man. 
The king had occasion to call as many as forty-seven 
shepherds to account at one time (Ix<ing, iii. p. 70). 
The sheep had to be taken some distance to pas- 
ture. The shepherd gave a receipt for the animals 
entrusted to him, and was bound to return them 
with reasonable increase in the amount by breed- 
ing. Hewas allowed to use a certain number for 
his keep and that of his underlings. He had to 
face perils from wild beasts and robbers. The 
δα δ nomads were specially feared. We find a 
Sutu hired to protect the flocks from his clansmen 
(B! 532). The shepherd or herdsman was paid 
eight GUR of corn per year (§ 261). He had to 
restore ox for ox, sheep for sheep (§ 263). He had 
to see that the flock did not waste or prove un- 
profitable, or else make good the deficiency (§ 264). 
Wilful embezzlement was to be repaid tenfold 
(8 265). Loss by the hand of God or wild beasts 
was the owne1’s loss (§ 266). But carelessness was 
to be made good (§ 267), When the sheep were 
taken out or brought home, they had to traverse 
the meadows, and must be kept from eating the 
crowing crops. To let his flock eat the corn in a 
field without consent of the owner of the field, was 
punished by a fine of twenty GUR of corn per GAN, 
This was when the crop was green and the owner 
might expect the corn to recover and bear a crop 
(§ 57). It was worse if the crop was nearly ripe 
and the sheep had already reached the common 
fold within the city, where they were fed on corn 
bythe shepherd. If he then allowed them to stray 
in a standing field of corn, he had to take entire 
Fe pe uy for the field, and make what he 
could of it, but had to pay sixty GUR of corn per 
GAN (§ 58). 

vill. SHIPPING, AND TRADE AND COMMERCE.— 
1, The shipping trade was considerable. We are 
not altogether in a position to say what the ships 
were like at this time, but freight boats of sixty 
GUR capacity were common, and one of seventy-five 
GUR is named (King, Letters, iil. p. 67). On the 
canals, at least, they seem to have been propelled 
with poles, which were also used to fasten them. 
They were numerous; as many as twenty-five to- 
gether were anchored at the quay of Saimas, in 
Sippara, at one time (S 160). At all times there 
is evidence of considerable activity in commerce 
and fishing along these waterways. (For later 
times, see Meissner and Knudtzon, Vienna. Oriental 
Journal, iv. Ὁ. 129f.; Pinches, Sir A. Peck’s 
Tablets, p. 821.). The temple ships are named in 
§ 8. The same word was used for boatbuilder 
and boatman. If he had completed (literally 
‘caulked,’ ‘closed’) a ship of sixty GUR for a man, 
he was entitled to two shekels of silver as a fee; 
the owner probably found the materials (8 234). 
He had to give a year’s guarantee with it, replac- 
ing it with a sound ship if it showed faults within 
that time (§ 235). The boatman who navigated 
the ship was paid six GUR,of corn per year (δ 239), 
The hired boatman was responsible for the care of 
the ship, restoring ship for slip if lost (8 236); also 
for the cargo, if lost by his carelessness (§ 237). 
But if he refloated a ship he had sunk, and it was 
sound, he only paid half value (8 238). A ship 
which ran down another at anchor was held re- 
sponsible for the damage (8 240). The hire of a 
passenger or fast boat was two and a half sv of 
silver per day (§ 276), that of a freight ship of 
sixty GUL, a sixth of a shekel of silver per day 
(§ 277), twelve times as much. 

EXTRA VOL,—38 


2. A great deal of business was done by ship, or 
caravan, with foreign countries. The Code con- 
templates captives in war carried away from 
Babylonia being bought abroad by slave-dealers 
and brought back (88 132, 280, 281). Slaves might 
be sold and transported abroad by merchants 
(8 118) We read of a free man who had been 
sold as a slave to Duplias, perhaps for debt 
(B? 419). The Code legislates for the ease of con- 
signments of gold, silver, jewels, or portable treas- 
ures sent by a man resident abroad. The carrier 
was bound to deliver, or pay fivefold (8 119), In 
this period Carchemish wares were already to be 
found in Babylonian homes (B? 19). 

Business was done on the Commenda system, as 
later in Islam. The principal, called ‘merchant’ 
in the Code, entrusted money or goods to his 
agent, who gave a receipt for them, and went off 
to seek a market. On his return he had to repay 
his commission and give a fair profit, or share with 
his principal. This profit was agreed on as a 
matter of free contract. If he was unlucky in his 
transactions, he yet had to pay cent. per cent. as 
profit (8 101). But the merchant might merely 
speculate and not bargain for profit on a fixed 
scale. The agent must at least return the capital 
(8 102). The trader has his risks. In the Tel el- 
Amarna period we find the king complaining of 
caravans being robbed (AJB v. p. 25). The Code 
contemplates this, and allows the agent to clear 
his liability by oath that the enemy robbed him 
(§ 103). All was to be done by written contract 
(§ 104); money or goods not sealed for could not 
be claimed in the reckoning (8 105). Disputes 
were punished. False claims on the part of the 
agent were to be repaid threefold, on the part of the 
principal sixfold (88 106, 107). The contemporary 
documents abound with cases of partnership. The 
usual method was for each partner to take back 
his capital and interest, and then the partners 
divided the profit equally. The common stock was 
divided into two classes—property ‘in town’ and 
property ‘on the road.’ The reckoning was made 
yearly, unless the absent agent was detained he- 
yond the year. It took the form of a dissolution 
of partnership; all the common stock was inven- 
toried and asettlement made, usually in the temple, 
upon oath, and each party entered into compact 
not to dispute the settlement. The partnership 
might then be renewed. 

Warehousing and deposit were frequently re- 
sorted to. It had to be a matter of written con- 
tract, the goods being deposited before witnesses, 
otherwise no claim for return could be made. 
The warehouseman took all responsibility. If he 
denied the deposit, he had to repay double (88 122- 
125). The storage of corn is specially dealt with ; 
the warehouseman took all responsibility, even 
for loss by theft from his store. [ he falsified his 
liability, he had to pay double (§ 120), He charged 
a fee of one-sixtieth per year (8 121). It was 
common to hire a granary. The granary was 
protected from a distraint (§ 113), False claims 
on a warehouseman had to be repaid twofold 
(§ 126), We have noted the shipping business and 
the beer-shop above. 

ὃ. There is much said of interest on money. 
We miss any regulation in the Code on the point, 
save that interest had to be returned with borrowed 
money (88 49, 50, 100, X). It was usually about 
40 per cent. or 334 per cent. on corn loans. In the 
lapse of time it grew less—25 per cent. in .\ssyria, 
20 per cent. in the Second Babylonian Empire. 
But there was never any fixed rate, it was matter 
of free contract. Loans of corn at seedtime are 
very frequent ; a poor man was then often without 
corn. ‘they were usually repaid at harvest without 
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the loan was kept longer. Loans were also frequent 
at harvest time to pay the harvesters. With pledges 
of crops we have already dealt under ‘ Agriculture.’ 
A debtor could pay im corn, or sesame, according 
to the royal standard exchange value (§§ 51, 111). 
At harvest time, when corn was dearest and drink 
most needed, the beer-seller sold cheap (§ 108), 
otherwise she might not make drink cheaper than 
corn. The creditor could not refuse to take goods 
in liquidation of a debt (§ 88). Debt might be 
discharged by a written order to a third party to 
pay (B? 315). 

4. Debt might lead to distraint. The debtor 
could ‘name’ a surety or mancipium, who had 
to enter the creditor’s louse and there work off 
the debt. But the hostage was protected from 
blows or starvation; he was still the debtor’s 
property, and the creditor must restore him, if a 
free man, wife, or child, of debtor, at the end of 
three years (§§ 115-117). A hostage slave might 
be sold if the creditor wished to leave the city 
(§ 118). But if the slave was a maid who had 
borne her master children, he was bound to redeem 
her (§ 119). As a creditor was bound to accept 
goods in payment, it is clear these distraints 
were a last resource. They could not be made on 
the creditor’s own responsibility. If he distrains 
upon. the debtor’s corn without the debtor’s consent, 
he has to pay back what he takes and lose all 
claim for his debt (§ 113). If he distrains without 
having a debt owing him, he pays a fine of one- 
third of a mina (8 114). He might not distrain a 
working ox (§ 241), under the same penalty. In 
fact, ‘self-help’ is forbidden; the debtor must name 
‘his’ hostage. 

The hostage was an antichretic pledge. 
many exaniples of this in later times. Land and 
crops might be pledged, as above. Goods were 
also pledged, or assigned in lieu of debt. As a 
summary proceeding we may note that, if a man 
incurred a public debt and conld not pay, he was 
sold with all his goods, and the claimants shared 
the proceeds (§ 54). 

5. The Code does not deal with sale, which was 
a matter of free contract, except to forbid the 
sale of benefices (§ 35), or to allow sale of estate 
subject to territorial liability. Sales of all sorts 
of property, especially estate, are very common in 
contemporary documents. The prices varied, of 
course, according to circumstances, and there is 
nothing remarkable about them, as a rule. But 
the transfer of ownership appears to have been 
made by the handing over of a stake or rod. 
There were certain rights of pre-emption or re- 
demption on the part of the seller’s family. They 
could even buy back sold property. In Assyrian 
times the district governors, city magistrates, 
captains of the seller’s ‘hundred,’ creditors with a 
mortgage on the property, had similar rights. The 
sale is always protessedly made outright. No 
credit was given. The buyer might, however, 
borrow money to pay, even of the seller, and 
execute a bond for the debt, or pledge the property 
back to the seller for it, Slave sales are especially 
frequent. The buyer could, however, return his 
purchase, if disease showed itself in a month (later, 
100 days), and female slaves were often bought 
on trial for one to three days. An undisclosed 
defect in the slave, or a claim upon him for State 
service not discharged, might be grounds for de- 
manding back his price at any time (§§ 278, 279). 
The seller usually gave a guarantee against these 
contingencies, as also against vices, like a ten- 
dency to run away. Inthe case of other purchases, 
such as houses, stipulations were made that all was 
in good order, the door and the locksound, beamsand 
sills in position, etc., and all breaches made good. 

Exchanges were often made, and the balance of 


We find 
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value, if any, paid in money. These were free 
contracts. ‘lhe Code refers to the practice (8 41). 

6. Hire is frequent. We have noticed estates 
and workmen. Houses were often hired. The 
term was generally for one year, but eight and 
even ten years are named. ‘Tlie usual stipulations 
as to sound condition are made. Jurther, the 
tenant binds himself to leave the house in good 
repair, and to vacate it at the end of the lease. 
Rent, of course, varies much. It is reckoned by 
the area occupied by the house, from one-third to 
two shekels per SA. A SAR of house costs two 
shekels to build (8 228). Rent was usually paid in 
advance, half-yearly. The lost part of the Code 
dealt with house leases, ordering that if a landlord 
turned out his tenant before the lease was out 
he should compensate him; but we do not know 
to what extent (§ Y). Many other buildings are 
named as hired, especially granaries. 

ix. THE TEMPLE.—It is curious that the Code 
has so little to say of the temple. It was a 
very powerful factor in the life of the period. It 
possessed large estates, from which a constant 
revenue was derived. Tliese were mostly endow- 
ments given by former kings, estates held on pay- 
ment of certain dues. The temples and the ad- 
ministration of their revenues, herds and flocks, 
were a source of constant care to the kmg. Ham- 
murabi’s letters abound with references to them. 
There is no need to suppose that he derived any 
direct benefit from them. He had his own vast 
estates and property as well. The temples main- 
tained a very large number of persons, wholly or in 
part. Many folk had the right of so many days’ 
service tliere and the acerning profits. One of the 
most curious sorts of property consisted in these 
rights to so many days a year in a temple. The 
rights were hereditary, and could not be alienated ; 
but were freely bouglit and sold, or pledged, subject 
to the reversions. The Code protects temple pro- 
perty (§§ 6, 8), putting it on a level with that of 
the ‘palace.’ The temple had its duties. It was 
bound to ransom its townsman, when captured in 
war (§ 32). To it men often went for loans, though 
at Hammurabi’s time most of the money-lending 
was in the hands of so-called ‘merchants.’ These 
seem usnally to have been foreigners. Later, most 
of the money-lending, at any rate when without 
interest, was done by the temple. 

x. JUSTICL.—l. The temple was also the chief 
scene of justice. Here men went to take their 
oath, at the gate of the temple or before the 
censer. The object in dispute was taken there 
and resigned into the hands of the god, who was 
held to do judgment and restore it to the rightful 
owner. The judges were not necessarily priests, 
nor were they necessarily scribes. But the body 
of ‘ancients,’ who usually served as witnesses, and 
also assessors to the judge, were usually found 
there. Very little is expressly stated as to the 
procedure in the law conrts. But we know that 
the pleas were conducted by the parties in person. 
The judge ‘saw’ 
them, and, if there was a case, fixed a day for 
hearing. Then the parties had to bring their 
witnesses. The judge gave his decision, and it 
was embodied in an agreement to which both 
varties consented and swore to observe. This 
anion was drawn up by the scribe and sealed 
by judge, witnesses, and parties coneerned. It 
seems that in cases concerning money or goods a 
single judge might sit; the heavier cases were 
taken before a bench of judges. The first five 
sections of the Code deal with the process. The 
first two sections are peculiarly difficult. It seems 
that a man might accuse another of plotting 
his death, perhaps by magic spells; if he could 


| prove this, the olfender was put to death (8 1). 
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But the sense of several words is doubtful, and we 
do not know either the nature of the spell, or the 
kind of evidence required. In the second case, the 
plaintiff appears to demand the ordeal from the 
defendant, throwing on him the burden of proof 
that he is not a wizard. The ordeal by water, in 
other cases known to us, demanded that the guilty 
should swim and the innocent sink, but be saved 
in time. This may be the meaning here also. In 
either case the guilty one was put to death, and 
his opponent took his estates. In the next two 
sections we have false witness dealt with. If it 
endangered the life of the accused, the penalty 
was death (§ 8). If it involved corn or money, the 
false witness had to bear the same injury as he 
sought to bring on the accused (8 4). By ‘slander’ 
in the first case may be meant ‘treason,’ or such 
offence against the State as was capital. At any 
rate, it is the ‘ crime alleged.’ 

2. The judge is not very often named in the 
Code. If he had given a judgment and completed 
the business, it was irrevocable by him. He could 
not retry the case. Appeal to a higher court was 
allowed. If he retried the case, or altered his 
judgment, he was deposed from office, and had 
to repay twelvefold what he had given as the 
penalty of the case (§5). He had to examine 
into the depositions (§ 9), fix a time, within six 
months, for production of witnesses (§ 13), be 
present at the execution of sentences (§ 127), 
reconcile father and son (8 168), inventory the 
property of a widow’s children on her remarriage 
(8 174), decide family quarrels (§ 172). But his 

resence and decision are elsewhere implied, and, 
rom the numerous legal decisions preserved to us, 
we conclude that he was constantly employed. 

He had a local jurisdiction. 
referred from one court to another, or summoned 
to a higher court. He was a professional man, 
keeping his title even when not acting in a judi- 
cial capacity. Most higher officials of the State 
act aS judges on occasion, and cases were often 
referred on appeal to the king. No priest ever 
appears as holding the office; but that may be 
because ‘judge’ was the higher title. 
find several judges together on the bench, and the 
highest official in rank doubtless was ‘ chief judge’ 
on that occasion. But there was an oflice of Chief 
Justice. There is no evidence that the judge had 
any fee. The king’s judges are referred to, but 
it is not certain that the king appointed all. Cer- 
tainly, the office was hereditary in some cases. 

3. Witnesses played an important part in the 
law courts. The term applied to them, side, really 
means ‘grey-headed,’ and they were probably, 
therefore, the elders of the city. As such, they 
were expected to know the rights of the case as 
well as its facts, But the term gradually ex- 
tended its area. Those who know (mad) were 
not necessarily old, and they are called Sibu (§ 9). 
We may distinguish three classes of witnesses 
who all bear the same name: (i.) the ‘ elders,’ who 
appear as assessors with the judge, and form a sort 
of jury; (1i.) the ‘deponents’ in a court, who were 
put on oath, and whose false evidence is penalized 
(88 1-4); (111.) the attesting witnesses to a docu- 
ment. In the case of legal decisions these included 
the whole of (i.), but also interested persons; in 
ordinary contracts, relatives of the principal parties, 
neighbours whose estates adjoined, and often per- 
sons who seem to have been regularly available at 
the court. In later times this class were called 
the mukinné, or ‘ confirmers.’ 
ally the plaintiff, were often called upon to ‘justify’ 
their plea. This was done by witness. 
to be adjourned for the production of witnesses 
(8 13). Purchase from a minor (8 7), deposit (8 122), 
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The parties, especi- | 
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4, The plaintiff pleaded lis own case. There 
were no professional advocates. As a rule, in 
disputes the parties agreed to submit the case 
to judges, and together ‘captured’ a judge, who 
gave them a decision. They mutually swore not 
to reopen the case. Many cases were, so to speak, 
settled out of court. The parties mutually agreed, 
got an agreement drawn up by a scribe, and swore 
to observe it. There is no mention of a judge 
in such cases, but the oath was taken in the 
temple. 

5. The death penalty may be regarded as simple 
or specific. In most cases it is enacted in the words 
‘he shall be killed’ (2ddak). In these cases we are 
quite in the dark as to how it was inflicted, or what 
was its nature. It may be noted that the penalty 
is permissive, not imperative. The verb is imper- 
fect, the ‘shall’ of the version is future. That this 
was the case, is seen by the fact that a clause was 
introduced in one case allowing the husband to 
pardon his wife and the king to reprieve his ser- 
vant (ὃ 129). In another case death is only in 
default of multiple restitution (§8). We read of 
other cases where the plaintiff accepted a com- 
position. In fact, the Code marks the transition 
from the period when blood-revenge ruled. There 
is no trace of this left. The Code, however, does 
not refer to deliberate murder at all. Whether, in 
that case, the avenger’s right was too strong to be 
denied, or whether the law of retaliation was too 
well known, we cannot say. The Code does not 
regard the crime as one against the State, but 
against the individual, and he or his representa- 
tives plead for revenge rather than punishment. 
The Code, however, regulates this and assigns its 
bounds. 

The unspecified death penalty is enacted against 
aman who alleges witcheraft, and so puts another 
in danger of death (§ 1) without justification : for 
endangering life by false witness in a capital suit 
(§ 3); for entry and theft from mansion or temple 
(8 6); for kidnapping a free-born child (§ 14); for 
housebreaking (§ 21); for highway robbery (§ 22); 
for rape of a betrothed maiden living at home 
(8 180); for building a house so badly as to bring 
about the death of its owner (§ 229); for striking 
a gentlewoman with child and causing her death 
(§ 209); certain forms of theft, taking on deposit 
or buying from a domestic inferior, without power 
of attorney on his part, or in secret (§ 7); receiv- 
ing stolen goods ($6); appropriation of things 
found (δ 9); selling same ($10): vexatious claim 
of property (8 11); procuring flight of slave (§ 15); 
harbouring ingitive slave (§ 16) or fugitive militia- 
man (§ 16); holding captured slave (§ 19); getting 
slave’s brand erased (§ 227); neglect of duty on 
part of privileged classes, as a beer-seller who did 
not procure arrest of seditious brawlers (§ 109); 
evasion of service or substitution of hireling on 
part of levy-master or catchpole (§ 26),—were all 
punished in this way. 

Death with specilied accessories, or manner, is 
enacted thus: durning—for theft at a conflagra- 
tion (§ 25); for votary, opening or entering beer- 
shop for drink (§ 110); for incest with mother 
(8 157; cf. Gn 385", Lv 204 219, Jos 7%); drawning— 
ior selling beer too cheap (§ 109); adultery (§ 129) ; 
being a bad wife (§ 143); incest with daughter- 
in-law (8 155); deserting lusband’s house in his 
enforced absence, if provided with maintenance 
(ὃ 199); zmpudement—for procuring husband’s death 
(§ 155, ef. Est 7°); dismemberment —for fraud 
uncompensated under the mezayer system (§ 256). 
These special forms either make the punishment 
peculiarly appropriate to the deed, or perhaps 
embody ancient custom. The penalty in ὃ 21 
may perhaps imply that a man who tunnelled 


and even sale (8 9), were invalid without witnesses. ' through the wall (built of sun-dried bricks) imto 
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his neighbour’s house might be killed ‘on the 
spot,’ and buried in the tunnel he had made; or 
it may mean that he could be buried in the open- 
ing from which his tunnel started, in his own 
house, assuming him to be a neighbour, and so 
desecrate that house for ever. In the case of an 
adulterous pair, the Code enacts that they shall 
be ‘bound’ (together?) and drowned (§ 129). A 
man who committed incest with his daughter-in- 
law was to be ‘ bound,’ and she was to be drowned 
(8 155). Some think there is an error in the text, 
but it is possible that ‘bound’ really means 
‘strangled.’ It is very unlikely that the man 
would be only ‘bound.’ The ordeal by water, to 
which a man accused of witcheraft, or a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity, had to 
submit, was likely to end in death (§§ 2, 132). 

The working of § 2, which describes the ordeal, 
has been misunderstood. It is well known that 
a wizard or witch ought to float. The Code 
shows that if the river ‘conquers’ him he is guilty ; 
while, if he is saved, he is innocent. It is difficult 
to see how ‘conquering’ can mean ‘rejecting.’ 
Hence this ordeal is not in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of witchcraft. 

Mutilation as a penalty comes into the Code in 
two ways. First, as a mere retaliation for a muti- 
lation. Eye for eye (§ 196), tooth for tooth (8 198), 
limb for limb (§ 197), are examples. Second, the 
mutilation is the punishment of the offending 
member. A surgeon who, through want of skill 
or care, causes the death of a patient under opera- 
tion, has his hands cut off (§ 218). So hasa brander 
who erases a slave’s brand (8 226), or a son who 
strikes his father (§ 195). A wet-nurse, for sub- 
stituting a changeling for the child committed to 
her charge, has her breasts cut off (§ 194). An un- 
grateful adopted son, who spies out the disgraceful 
origin of his existence, has his eye torn out (§ 193). 
A slave who repudiates his master’s authority, or 
smites a gentleman on the cheek, has his ear—the 
organ of hearing and understanding, therefore of 
obedience—cut off (88 282, 205). An adopted child 
who used his tongue to repudiate his adoptive 
parents, had it cut out (§ 192). A man who used 
his hands to steal instead of to work, had them 
eut off (§ 253). 

Scourging is only once named — sixty strolxes 
with a cow-hide whip, laid on in the assembly, 
for smiting the cheek of a supcrior (§ 202). Brand- 
ing on the forehead was the punishment for slander 
of a votary or married woman (§ 127). It is dis- 
puted whether this may not mean cutting off the 
' forelock, as the mark of a freeman. But it is ex- 
pressed by the same verb as is used to denote the 
putting of a slave mark on a presumptuous slave 
girl (δ 146). This mark was usually on the arm, 
and was visible (193 419), and it could be eradicated 
by a brander. In later times we know that slaves 
had their owner’s name on their arms. This 
points to a tattoo. The sentence was, evidently, 
equivalent to degradation to slavery. The levy- 
masters claimed all slaves who were not owned 
privately (B? 419). Hence the sentence meant 
‘hard labour for life.’ These slaves were clothed 
and fed at the public expense, but had no wages. 

Banishment from the city was the penalty of 
incest with a daughter (8 154). Disinheritance 
was rather a family affair than a punishment. 
Confiscation does not occur. When a man takes 
the house of one who has bewitched him or falsely 
accuses him of witchcraft (§ 2), he is merely com- 
pensated for vexatious disturbance. Failure to 
attend to a holding, benefice of an office, led to 
forfeiture of office and the benefice (8 30). Certain 
unrighteous actions led to forfeiture: thus, if a 
man bouglit part of a benefice from an official, he 
had to return his purchase and forfeit the price 
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(897). The same penalty fell upon one who 
bought the property of wards in chancery (§ 177). 
If a man exchanged with an official part of his 
benefice, he had to restore it and lose his ex- 
changed property (8 41). If he lent corn and 
helped himself to his debtor’s crop without the 
debtor’s consent, he had to restore what he took, 
and lost all claim to repayment (§ 113). 

Simple restitution occurs only when the holder 
came by the property innocently, as having bought 
property which the seller had no right to sell (§ 9). 
This is compensated for by the seller also returning 
the price. 

Multiple restoration is very common. fFraudu- 
lent claim is punished by paying double. A ware- 
houseman who falsifies the amount entrusted to 
him (§ 120), a receiver of deposit who denies it 
(§ 124), a man who takes presents from a suitor 
for his daughter and does not allow him to marry 
her (§§ 160, 161), pays double. The agent who did 
not succeed in business repaid the capital double 
(8 101). If he cheated his principal, he paid three- 
fold (§ 106); if the principal cheated his agent, he 
paid sixfold (8 107). An imnocent purchaser of 
coods illegally sold, having to give them up, could 
extract fivefold from the estate of the seller, if 
deceased (§ 12). A carrier who misappropriated 
goods entrusted to him to forward paid fivefold 
($112). A judge who altered his judgment paid 
twelvefold what his sentence awarded (§ 5). A 
gentleman who stole from temple or mansion had 
to pay thirtyfold, a plebeian tenfold, or be put to 
death (§ 8). ; 

Some of the penalties for breach of contract in 
acricultural matters have been misunderstood. 
They depend upon an estimate of average yield. 
The errors are due to misunderstanding of the 
scale of measures of area. G. Reisner long ago 
showed (Sitswngsberichte der Berlin Akademie, 
1896, p. 417 f.) that the G4N contained 1800 SAR, 
the s4R had 60 G7. Further, the SAR was equiva- 
lent in area to a square, each side being one 
GAR-(DU), while the GAR was 12U long. Taking the 
U to be a cubit, this gives the SAR to be about 
18 feet square. The area of a house was usually 
about 1 SAR (§ 228), and we find even as little as 
4rd SAR in contemporary documents. Now, the 
average rent of corn land was 6 to 8 GUR per GAN ; 
of freshly opened land about 18 GUR per GAN, 
The penalty in ὃ 44 would be not heavy at 10 Οὐκ 
per GAY. Kohler, Miiller, Peiser, Winckler, Bos- 
cawen, and Pinches follow Scheil in making the 
penalty 10 GUR per 10 GAN, or 1 GUR per GAN—an 
absurdly smallamount. Besides, if that was meant, 
why did not the scribe write “1 GUR per GAN’? So 
(in §§ 56, 57, 58, 63) they all make the penalty 
dsth of the right amount. Further, in estimating 
other fines or wages it is well to remember that 
the GUR contained 300 ΚΑ, the Κα had 60 GIN, 
and the ΟΙΝ 180 Sz. This S# must not be con- 
founded with the S# of silver, of which 180 also 
went to the GIN or shekel, and 60 shekels to the 
mina. The @UR of corn was, from the time of 
Manistusu down to the 5th cent. B.c., reckoned as 
worth 1 shekel of silver. Of course the price of 
corn varied in times of scarcity or plenty, and 
even during the year. 

We are nowhere told how the sentence of the 
law was executed. Perhaps the judge and the 
elders carried it out; perhaps the whole adult 
population had a hand in it. At any rate, the 
deposition of a judge and the scourging of one 
who assaulted his superior in rank were carried 
out ‘in the assembly’ (ia puhri; §§ 5, 202). In 
contemporary documents the judges are said to 
‘assemble’ the city (daiane alum iphur; B 74). 
The beer-seller was supposed to be able to hale 
brawlers and seditious persons to the palace 
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(§ 109). The highway robber might be arrested 
(8 22). These references suppose a sort of police, 
perhaps the 6@7ru above. 

6. We may now turn to tlie crimes or misdemean- 
ours considered in the Code. Tlieft was held to 
be the unlawful possession of property. The worst 
kind was that which involved entry—it may be 
styled burglary. There is no need to suppose that 
sacrilege was involved, for it was hardly less sacri- 
legious to steal the property of a temple from the 
open field (§ 6). Receiving was as bad as stealing 
(8 6). The ‘goods’ referred to are any portable 
furniture, and are not confined to ‘treasure.’ 
Theft in the open is less guilty as less deliberate 
(§ 8). A minor, or a slave, had of course great 
opportunity to steal. ‘To assist by buying of 
such, or receiving from such, was very heinous 
(8 7). But such were often empowered by deed 
to act for the householder; the Code insists on 
such power being duly witnessed. If a man found 
property anywhere, he took possession of it at 
great peril. If the loser recognized it in his 
possession, le nught be condemned as a tlief (8 9). 
He could not sell it; if that were proved against 
him, he would have to restore the price and suffer 
as a thief. The only thing to do was to make 
known his discovery as widely as possible, and 
restore it to its owner. If he did this with a 
runaway slave whom he caught in the open field, 
he was entitled to a reward of abont one-tenth 
of the restored property (§ 17). In this he would 
be guided by the slave’s brand, and the slave 
himself might name his master. If not, he must 
take the slave to the palace, there to be examined, 
and so restored to his owner. ‘To harbour a run- 
away or keep a recaptured fugitive for his own 
service, was treated as theft (§§ 16, 19). Iidnap- 
ping, or inducing a slave to leave his master’s 
service, was theft (§§ 14, 15). Theft at a fire was 
peculiarly heinous as a breach of good faith (§ 25). 
Brigandage, or highway robbery, was a capital 
offence (§ 22). 

Some offences against property were assessed ata 
fair value, and simple or multiple restitution enacted 
(§§ 57-59). Minor thefts were fined (88 259, 260). 

It is evident that offences against the rights of 
property were most severely repressed, perhaps on 
account of their frequency ; cf. Gn 8133 449, 

Offences against the person were graded, accord- 
ing to the rank of the injured person relatively to 
the offender. Murder is not expressly dealt with ; 
but that the penalty was death, may be assumed 
from the treatment of manslaughter in a quarrel 
(8 206 f.). Here, if there was no malice, a payment 
of the doctor covered any wound, and death result- 
ing involved a fine only. [ a pregnant woman 
was struck and abortion caused, the child’s life 
was estimated at a fine on a graduated scale. If 
the woman died, the compensation was also gradu- 
ated according to the woman’s rank (§§ 209-214), 
Arash or careless operation was penalized according 
to the rank of the sufierer (§§ 218-220). 

Assaults are treated much the same way. To 
strike a parent was very heinous (8 195). Injuries 
by one gentleman to another were punished by 
retaliation (88 196, 197),—to a poor man by fines 
(88 198-201), to a slave by lower fines (8 199). To 
strike a superior on the cheek involved scourging 
(8 202); an equal, a tine (88 203, 204). A slave who 
struck a superior on the cheek was mutilated 
(8 205), 

Offences against morality were mostly capital : 
adultery ($129); rape of a daughter-in-law (§ 130) ; 
bad conduct on a wife’s part (§ 148); procuring 
a husband’s death (8 153); imcest (88 154-158). 
However, seduction of a betrotlied virgin involved 
only a fine (§ 155), and incest with a mother-in- 
law, outlawry (§ 158). 
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Desertion of a wife dissolved marriage (§ 136); 
persistent worthlessness of a wife justified divorce 
(8. 141); mutual aversion also (8 142). Persistent. 
unfilial conduct justified disinheritauce (§ 169). 
Ingratitude on the part of adopted sons was 
punished according to the status of the son, apart 
from his adoption (88 192, 193). Presumption on 
the part of a maid against lier mistress earned 
degradation to slavery (§ 146). A maid was not 
necessarily a slave. 

The principle of retaliation was extended to the 
intention of a crime. ‘l'o put a man in danger of 
a damage was punished by the infliction of that 
damage on the offender. This elucidates several 
points. To accuse a man wrongfully of witcheraft 
(black magic?) put the accused in danger of death, 
for it was punished by death (8 1). Similarly, to 
accuse a man of magical arts subjected him to the 
risk of death (8 2), and, if not proved by the result 
of ordeal, was punished by death. It is clear that 
the Code did not mean to let a witch live. 

False witness was brought under this principle. 
If it imperilled life, it was punished by death (§ 3) ; 
if it endangered property, it was punished by 
equivalent loss (8 4). False claim to property, in- 
volving peril of life to accused, was capital (§ 5). 

Slander against a respectable woman (§ 127) was 
punished by degradation to slavery. Overreaching 
(8 126), unjustifiable distraint (§§ 114, 241), frandu- 
lent claim, undisclosed defects of sale (§ 278), were 
fined. ‘Self-help’ was forbidden, even when most. 
reasonable (88 49, 113). 

Breach of contract had to be made good (88 42, 
43, 62, 65, 125), and was further often penalized 
(§§ 44, 124). Evasion or falsification was strictly 
forbidden (§ 52). Denial of deposit (§ 124); sub- 
stitution of a changeling (8 194); breach of trust 
(§§ 253-256); neglect of entrusted flocks or herds 
(§§ 263-267) ; bad workmanship in building a house 
or ship (88 229, 235); neglect of hired animals 
(§ 45 ff. ),—-were all penalized. 

Neglect of duty was severely punished, due regard 
being had to the degree of responsibility of the 
offender. Levy-masters, constables, beer -sellers, 
eovernors, magistrates, were scverely punished for 
breach of duty. Riparian owners were held respon- 
sible for repairs to canals and for all damage due 
to neglect. Neglect of reasonable precautions 
was penalized (§§ 251, 252). 

Oppression, bribery, misappropriation of public 
property, were capital offences in governors and 
magistrates (§§ 35, 34). Cruelty to or neglect of a 
hostage for debt was punished (§ 116). 

All disputed cases were left at the decision of 
the king, or decided according to statutory tariffs 
(§ 51). All contracts were to be duly drawn up 
and attested, or were invalid ($$ 105, 122). 

Extenuating circumstances were admitted in 
some cases. A woman left without provision by 
her husband might remarry (ὃ 134). A man who 
could not hold the slave he had caught was free 
(§ 90). Desertion excused bigamy (§ 136). Bear- 
ing children to her master, so far excused a maid’s 
insolence to her mistress that she could not be sold 
as a slave(§ 146). Refloating a ship partly excused 
sinking it (8 238). Deception excused a brander’s 
illegally rebranding a slave (§ 227). 

Accident, the stroke of God, a thunderstorm, 
the attack of wild beasts, robbery by the enemy 
($8 45, 48, 103, 244, 249, 266), relieved a man of 
responsibility for damage to trust, or debt. A 
sudden charge on the part of an ox did not involve 
his owner (§ 250). The natural death in a creditor’s 
employ of a hostage for debt did not render the 
creditor liable (8 115). But a depositary was liable 
for damage done to goods deposited with him, even 
if he could not help it, becanse he was under 


' contract, and charged a fee for safe keeping 
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(§§ 120, 125). Want of malice excused man- 
slaughter, partly (§ 207). 

Suspicion of evil was not enough. The Code 
continually insists that the criminal must be 
caught in the act. If accused of harbouring a 
slave, the slave must be seized in his possession 
(8 19). The adulterer, ravisher, ete. (88.199, 130, 
131), must be caught in the act. 

An injured party could condone the offence in 
some cases. A man might save the life of an 
adulterous wife (§ 129). 

xi, JZARRIAGE, AND FAMILY LIFE,—1. The 
laws dealing with the family are very numerous. 
For the most part, the Code keeps them tocether. 
The foundation of the family is marriage. This 
was a contract, first on the part of the parents of 
the man and wife who seem to have arranged 
marriages quite young. The Code, however, 
treats the man as a free suitor; he comes himself 
to the house of the bride’s father and brings him 
presents. The maid does not seem to be free. 
Her father gives her in marriage, accepts or rejects 
the suitor, Women who had been married, or 
were seduced, were free to marry the man of their 
choice (§§ 137, 156, 172). 

Besides the presents, the suitor gave a’ bride- 
price (¢erfiatu) to the father of the bride (marhitw). 
This was usually a mina of silver (8 139), though 
we find much less in contemporary documents : 
one shelkel, four, five, or ten shekels. These irrecu- 
larities may be due to special circumstances ; but 
even a princess, daughter of Ammiditana (B! 193), 
had only four shekels given for her. It might not 
be given at all. The father often gave this te the 
bride. If a suitor now retreated, he had to 
relinquish the presents and bride-price paid. If 
the father refused the girl to the suitor, he had to 
return double what he had received (§§ 159, 160). 
If the marriage was childless, the zerhatu had to 
be returned to the husband on the wife’s death, if 
it had not been returned before (§ 163; cf. Gn 24" 
2918 3115 3412, My 9910. Tt 2229 1 Ὁ. 1925), 

The wife brought a dowry with her, the mar- 
riage portion (Seriktu), her share of her father’s 
property. Though she brought this into her hus- 
band’s house, it was tied to her for life. It had 
to be returned to her family, by her husband, if 
she died childless, but he might deduct the amount 
of the bride-price given by him, if this had not 
been paid back to him (8 164). The seriktu there- 
fore was normally larger than the ferhatu. We 
have several contemporary lists of these dowries. 
They included gold, silver, jewels, garments, 
household furniture, slaves even, if not also 
estates (6! 10, B! 33, B! 163). If her husband 
died before her, though his property might be 
divided up, she retained her serthtu (§§ 171, 172); 
and, after her death, it fell to be divided among 
her children (§§ 162, 167, 173, 174). If she had no 
children, it went back to her father’s house (§§ 163, 
164). Even if she were divorced, she kept her 
geriktu (88 137, 138, 142, 149). She of course 
forfeited it if she were an adulteress, or reduced 
to slavery for misconduct ($§ 141, 143; ef. Gn 16? 
2459.61 993.29 Jog 1518, Je 115). 

If the marriage was dissolved without her fault, 
she took a child’s share when her husband’s pro- 
perty was divided. If she had children, the father 
had to allow her the usufruct of his estates till the 
children were grown up (8 137). She was free to 
marry again when the children were grown up, 
and apparently not till her husband was dead. If 
she had no children when the marriage was dis- 
solved, she got back her marriage portion and 
either her terfatu, or divorce price (uzibu), of one 
mina, if her husband was a gentleman ; or a third 
of a mina if he was a ‘poor man’ (§§ 138-140). 
When the husband died and she had a family, she 


| without a cause. 
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had a right to a son’s share (§ 172), unless her 
husband had given her a settlement (nudunni) by 
deed of gift in his lifetime. She might have power 
given her to leave this as she liked among her 
sons, but not outside her husband’s children. Her 
family could not disturb her possession of these 
benefits as long as she lived and remained a 
widow ; but, if she remarried, she gave them up 
to her family, to whom they came at her death 
(§ 172). She had a right to live in her husband’s 
house, and the family could not turn her out. 

The married pair formed a unit. Each was re- 
sponsible for the debts of the other, even prenuptial 
debts. This shows that they were not always 
children wlen married, and that unmarried women 
could contract debt. The Code allowed a woman 
to get her husband to give her a bond that she 
should not be held responsible for his prenuptial 
debts, in whicli case his creditors could not touch 
her (8 151). But it enacted that this should also 
exempt him from responsibility for her prenuptial 
debits. Further, it enacted that both together 
should be responsible for all debts contracted after 
marriage. This was a heavy responsibility for the 
wife. For she could be assigned by her husband 
to worl: off his debts as a mancipium (§ 117). Her 
contracting debt was one of the offences which 
might lead to divorce, or even death (ὃ 141 f.). 

Marriage was a contract. There had to be a 
matriage deed drawn up, sealed, and witnessed. 
Without such s2ksati, ‘bonds’ or ‘ marriage lines,’ a 
woman was not a wife (§ 128). The marriage deed 
might contain some peculiar stipulations. Thus 
a man married a sister of his first wife, on condi- 
tion that she was to be his wife, but wait on her 
sister, care for her, and carry her stool when she 
went to the temple of Marduk (B! 21, B* 2176 A). 
The children were to be reckoned children of the 
first wife, probably to inherit her property. Two 
contracts were drawn up—one between the husband 
and wife, one between the sisters. If the wife 
repudiated her husband, she was to be branded 
and sold as a slave. If the husband repudiated 
her, he was to pay her a mina of silver. In an- 
other case, a man marries a wife on condition that 
she treat his mother as mistress of the house, or 
be branded and sold fora slave. The mother then 
contracts to leave all her property to the pair, if 
they keep her as long as she lives (B* 707). 

2. Divorce was allowed. The husband had it 
in his power to divorce his wife with the words, 
‘Thou art not my wife’; but he could not do so 
He had to return what she 
brought with her, and either pay her a compensa- 
tion or forfeit the bride-price he paid for her 
($8 137, 138; ef. Dt 24! 221% 29, Hos 24, Mt 5°! 19%), 
She retained custody of the children until they 
were of age, and he had to make them and 
her an allowance. But, if the wife had so mis- 
conducted herself as to merit divorce, she lost 
her property, or the husband could degrade her 
toslavery. In the former case she was homeless, 
unless her family would take her back, and also 
penniless. In the latter case she had at least 
home, food, and clothing. If the wife sought the 
divorce herself, she could get itif she could prove 
cruelty (§ 142). She then took her marriage por- 
tion and went back to her family, but forfeited her 
bride-price. On the other hand, if in this case 
the fault was on her side, she lost her life (8 148). 
The wife who was childless could not oppose her 
husband’s taking a concubine, unless she chose to 
give him a maid to bear him children. If she was 
seized with incurable disease, her husband could 
not divorce her on that ground, but might marry 
again (8 148). He was bound to let her stay in 
his house, and to maintain her as long as she lived 
($148). But she was not bound to stay ; she might 
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take back her marriage portion and go back to her 
father’s house (8 149). Desertion on the man’s 
part dissolved marriage (§ 136); but mere absence 
did not, if the wife was provided for (§§ 133, 134). 
Otherwise, she might remarry to get maintenance, 
but she was then bound to return to her husband 
if he came back (8 135). 

3. It is clear that the Babylonian was a mono- 
gamist : he eould have only one proper wife. But 
he could have a eoncubine, if his wife were child- 
less (8 145), The children by a concubine were 
legitimate, the coneubine a real wife. He could 
not put her away except on the same terms as the 
first wife (§ 137). 

4, It was not forbidden to votaries to marry 
(§§ 144-146). As the contemporary documents 
show, they frequently did so. But it was evidently 
eontemplated that they would not have children. 

5. Bars to marriage are enacted: when a comrade 
slanders a suitor so that he is rejected, he may not 
marry the girl himself (8 137); when a widow has 
young eluldren, she may not marry except by the 
judge’s permission (§ 177). This was granted only 
when the first husband’s goods had been inven- 
toried, and given in trust for the children to the 
widow and her new hnsband. 

6. Connexion with a maid was not marriage. 
But the children were free, and so was the maid 
at her master’s death. He eould acknowledge the 
ehildren as his (§ 170); then they shared equally 
with the other children. A maid given by her 
mistress to her master to bear him children was 
still in the power of her mistress, who could de- 
grade her to slavery again for insolence ; bnt, if she 
had fulfilled her funetion, she eould not be sold. 

7. Special eases arose when a free woman married 
a slave. The wife kept her marriage portion, if 
any; and she, with her elildren, had a right to 
half what her husband left (8 176). 

8. A girl might be vowed toatemple. In this 
case she became the bride of a god, and, as such, 
might have a marriage portion given her. Of this 
she had the enjoyment for life. But her brothers 


had the reversion of it on her death. She eould | 


alienate nothing from it. If she did not reeeive 
this marriage portion from her father, she had the 
right to receive one-third of a son’s share at his 
death (88 180-182). The votaries of Marduk had, 
further, the free disposal of their property at death, 
and exemption from duty (§ 182). The ladies 
might hand over their property at once to their 
brothers to administer and maintain them, or 
they could appoint a steward to do so. 

Sons were also vowed to temples (B? 2188, 2480). 

9. The father had power over lis children. He 
eould pledge or sell them for his debts (§ 119). 
He sought wives for his sons, and provided them 
with a proper bride-price. ‘This was so important 
a duty, that, if he had not performed it for all his 
ehildren before his death, the brethren at the 
division of the property, at his death, had to set 
aside a bride-price for the unmarried sons, and 
get them married. The father gave his daughters 
in marriage. After his death the mother took his 
plaee. She usually aeted in concert with the 
grown-up children. In default of both parents, 
the elder brother acted. 

Children were often lired out by their parents 
tu work. It seems that, as long as a son lived in 
his father’s house, the father had a right to his 
work or earnings. 

Sonship eould be dissolved; but only on grave 
grounds. The judge had to consent, and was bound 
to try to reconcile the father first. Only on a 
repetition of the offence was disinheritance allowed 
(88 168, 169). 

10. Adoption was very common. 
son was as diffieult to disinherit as a real son, 


An adopted 


The adoption was usually made by eontract; the 
father gave the son a ‘deed of sonship’ (duppu 
aplitisu). This might lay down conditions, The 
most usual was that the adopted son should care 
for and maintain his adoptive father as long as 
he should live. Mothers often adopted daughters, 
to be eared for by them. ‘The other members of 
the family were consenting parties. The arrange- 
ment disturbed their succession to their parents’ 
property; but if married they night preter, and even 
procure, this means of providing for old people. 

Adoption could be reseinded for fanlts on either 
side. When an adopted child failed to keep his 
contraet (§ 186), when the adopting parent did not 
treat the adopted child properly (§§ 189, 190), or 
when the adoptive parent chose to dissolve the 
contract (8 191), it could be done. In the eon- 
tracts, the right to break the bond was sometimes 
expressly reserved to both parties (B 27). Some- 
times the right to dissolve the relation was re- 
served to the parents alone (B1 210). Sometimes 
it was laid down that, if they did that, they must 
give the child a son’s share of the estate (B! 54). 

In such cases we may regard the adopted ehild as 
a scion of a good family, whose real parents con- 
sented and saw after their ehild’s interests. Sueh 
a eonsent was needed (δ 186). When a man adopted 
a foundling, or his own eluldren by a maid, no one 
could make a stipulation (§§ 170, 185, 187). But, 
even when the real parents were alive, the adopted 
ehild might be severely punished for attempting to 
repudiate his adoptive parents. Usually he was 
to be made a slave, branded, and sold. The Code 
prescribes mutilation as punishment in specially 
ungrateful cases (§§ 192, 193). It is not unlikely 
that in these cases the real parents stipulated that 
they should not be known. We find that votaries 
often adopted daughters, and, whenever a ehild of 
a votary is named, this may be the explanation. 
Slaves were adopted (B! 322, V.A.Th. 847). 

11. Sons inherited equally. Adopted sons were 
usnally heirs to a residuary portion. A married 
and portioned daughter had no share. But if she 
was not portioned she had a share like a son (§ 180), 
but only a lite interest init. The brothers might 
give her a portion after her father’s death (8 184). 
When there were ehildren of two mothers by the 
same father, they all shared equally in the father’s 
property (§ 167); but eaeh family shared only their 
own mother’s portion. 

On sharing, if there was an unmarried son, a 
bride-priee had to be reserved for him over and 
above his share (8 166). <A girl’s share was her 
seriktu, or marriage portion. If she had had that, 
she had no other share; if not, she had it now. 
A father’s free gift to a favourite son did not come 
into the division, nor was his share less on that 
aecount (8 165). Daughters, of course, inherited in 
default of sons. The widow took one son’s share 
(8 171) and her own property. The contemporary 
documents often show divisions of inheritance, or 
lawsuits about them. 


It. Tue Cope. 


§ 1. If a man has acensed a man and laid (a 
charge of?) death [a deadly spell ?] upon him and 
has not justified it, he that accused him shall* be 
put to death. 

§ 2. If a man has laid (a eharge of?) soreery upon 
a man and has not justified it, he upon whom the 
soreery is laid shall go to the holy river, he shall 
plunge into the holy river, and if the holy river 
overcome him, he who accused him shall take to 
himself his house. If the holy river has made out 
that man to be innocent and has saved him, he 


* *Shall’ is future. In many cases if could be rendered ‘may. 
It fixes the extreme penalty. 
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who accused him shall be put to death. He who 
plunged into the holy river shall take to himself 
the house of him who wove the spell upon him. 
(Ex 22%, Dt 18”, Jer 27°). 

§ 3. If a man in a case (pending judgment), as 
witness to slander has lied and has not justified 
the word that he has spoken, if that case be a 
ce suit, that man shall be put to death. [Dt 

dl 8 

§ 4. If as witness to corn or money he has lied, 
he shall himself bear the sentence of that case. 
(Ex 238, Dt 1619]. 

§ 5. If a judge has judged a judgment, decided 
a decision, granted a sealed sentence, and after- 
wards has altered his judgment, they shall call 
that judge to account for the alteration of the 
judgment that he judged, and he shall pay twelve- 
fold the penalty which was in the said judgment. 
Further, in the assembly they shall expel him 
from his judgment seat, and he shall not return 
and with the judges at a judgment he shall not 
take his seat. 

§ 6. If a man has stolen the goods of temple or 
palace, that man shall be put to death. Further, 
he who has received the stolen thing from his hand 
shall be put to death. [Gn 31%, Jos 7151. 

8 7. li a man has bought silver, gold, manservant 
or maidservant, ox or sheep or ass or anything what- 
ever its name, from the hand of a man’s son, or of 
a man’s slave, without witness or power of attorney, 
or has received the same on deposit, that man has 
os the thief, he shall be put to death. [Gn 2310-38, 

tu 451. 

§ 8. If a man has stolen ox or sheep or ass or 
pig or ship, whether from the temple or the palace, 
he shall pay thirtyfold. If from a poor man, he 
shall render tenfold. If the thief has not where- 
with to pay, he shall be put to death. [Gn 449, 
Ex 21" Qo" 2 Κ 19°), 

§ 9. If a man who has lost something of his 
has seized something of his that was lost in the 
hand of a man, (while) the man in whose hand 
the lost thing has been seized has said, ‘A giver 
gave it me,’ or ‘I bought it before witnesses’ ; and 
further, the owner of the thing that was lost has 
said, ‘ Verily, I will bring witnesses that know my 
lost property’; (if) the buyer has brought the giver 
who gave it him, or the witnesses before whom he 
bought it, and the owner of the lost property has 
brought the witnesses who know his lost property, 
the judge shall see their depositions, the witnesses 
before whom the purchase was made, and the wit- 
nesses knowing the lost property shall say out 
before God what they know; and if the giver has 
acted the thief he shall be put to death, the owner 
of the lost property shall take his lost property, 
the buyer shall take the money he paid from the 
house of the giver. [‘to give’ is often=‘to 
sell.’]. [Ex 227°, Lv 691. 

§ 10. If the buyer has not brought the giver 
who gave it him or the witnesses before whom 
he bought, and the owner of the lost property 
has brought the witnesses knowing his lost. pro- 
perty, the (professed) buyer has acted the thief, 
he shall be put to death. The owner of the lost 
propert shall take his lost property. 

81]. ve the owner of the lost property has not 
brought witnesses knowing his lost property, he 
has slandered, he has stirred up strife, he shall be 
put to death. [Dt 1916], 

§ 12. If the seller has betaken himself to his 
fate (is dead), the buyer shall take from the house 
of the seller fivefold as the penalty of that case. 

§ 13. If that man has not his witnesses near, the 
judge shall set him a fixed time, up to six months, 
and if within six months he has not brought in his 
witnesses, that man has slandered, he himself shal} 
bear the penalty of that case. 
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§ 14. Τί a man has stolen the young son of a 
freeman, he shall be put todeath. [Ex 9116. Dt 247). 

§ 15. If a man has caused either a palace slave 
or palace maid, or a slave of a poor man or a poor 
man’s maid, to go out of the gate, he shall be put 
to death. 

§ 16. If a man has harboured in his house a man- 
servant or a maidservant, fugitive from the palace, 
or from a poor man, and has not produced them at 
the demand of the commandant, that householder 
shall be put to death. [Dt 234%, 1S 3015), 

§17. li aman has captured either a manservant 
or a maidservant, a fugitive, in the open country 
and has driven him back to his master, the owner 
of the slave shall pay him two shekels of silver. 
[Gn 16%, Dt 2318, 1 K 239], 

§ 18. If that slave will not name his owner, he 
shall drive him to the palace, and one shall inquire 
into his past, and cause him to return to his 
owner. 

§ 19. If he confine that slave in his house, and 
afterwards the slave has been seized in his hand, 
that man shall be put to death. 

§ 20. If the slave has fled from the hand of his 
captor, that man shall swear by the name of God 
to the owner of the slave, and shall go free. [Ex 
oe Jer 2", Mt 6135] 

§ 21. If a man has broken into a house one 
shall kill him before the breach, and bury him in 
it (ἢ). 

§ 22. If a man has carried on brigandage and 
has been captured, that man shall be put to death. 

8 23. If the brigand has not been: caught, the 
man who has been despoiled shall recount before 
God what he has lost, and the city and governor 
in whose land and district the brigandage took 
place shall render back to him whatever of his 
was lost. [Dt 9111]. 

§ 24. If it was life, the eity and governor shall 
pay one mina of silver te his people. [Dt 21]. 

§ 25. Τῇ in a man’s house a fire has been kindled, 
and aman who has come to extinguish the fire has 
lifted up his eyes to the property of the owner of 
the house, and has taken the property of the 
owner of the house, that man shall be thrown into 
that fire. 

§ 296. If either a ganger or a constable, whose 
going on an errand of the king has been ordered, 
has not gone, or has hired a hireling and sent him 
in place of himself, that ganger or constable shall 
be put to death, his hireling shall take to himself 
his house. [‘ ganger’=‘ levy-master ’]. 

§ 27. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
to the fortresses of the king, and after him one 
has given his field and his garden to another who 
has earried on his duty, if he has returned and 
regained his city, his field and his garden shall be 
returned to him, and he shall carry on his duty 
himself. 

§ 28. If when a ganger or a constable has been 
assigned to the fortresses of the king, his son be 
able to carry on the duty, one shall give him field 
and garden, and he shall carry on his father’s duty. 

§ 29. If his son is young, and is not able to 
carry on his father’s duty, one-third of the field 
and garden shall be given to his mother, and his 
mother shall bring him up. 

§ 30. If a ganger or a constable has neglected 
his field, his garden, and his house, from the 
beginning of his duty, and has caused it to be 
waste, and another after him has taken his field, 
his garden, and his house, and has gone about his 
duty for three years, if he has returned and re- 
gained his city, and would cultivate his field, his 
carden, and his house, one shall not give them to 
him; he who has taken them and carried on his 
duty shall carry it on. ; 

§ 31. If it is one year only and he had let it go 
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waste, and he has returned, one shall give him his 
ficld, his garden, and his house, and he himself 
shall carry on his duty. 

§ 32. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
on an errand of the king’s, and a merchant has 
ransomed him and caused him to regain his city, 
if in his house there is means for his ransom, he 
shall ransom himself; if in [115 house there is no 
means for his ransom, he shall be ransomed from 
the temple of his city ; if in the temple of his city 
there is not means for his ransom, the palace shall 
ransom him. His field, his garden, and his house 
shall not be given for his ransom. 

§ 33. If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the men of the levy, or has 
accepted and sent on the king’s errand a hired 
substitute, that governor or magistrate shall be 
put to death, 

§ 34. If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the property of a ganger, has 
plundered a ganger, has given a ganger on hire, 
has defrauded a ganger in a judgement by high- 
handedness, has taken to himself the gift the king 
has given the ganger, that governor or magistrate 
shall be put to death. [Lk 1958], 

§ 35. If a man has bought the cattle or sheep 
which the king has given to the ganger, at the 
hand of the ganger, he shall be deprived of his 
money. 

§ 36. The field, garden, and house of a ganger, 
or constable, or a tributary, one shall not give for 
money. 

8 37. 1 a man has bought the field, garden, or 
house of a ganger, a constable, or a tributary, his 
tablet shall be broken, and he shall be deprived of 
his money. The field, garden, or house he shall 
return to its owner. 

§ 38. The ganger, constable, or tributary shall 
not write off to his wife or his daughter, from the 
field, garden, or house of his benefice. Further, he 
shall not assign it for his debt. 

§ 39. From the field, garden, and house which 
he has bought and acquired he may write off to his 
pion or his daughter, and give for his debt. [Ezk 
4615], 

8 40. A votary, merchant, or foreign sojourner 
may sell his field, his garden, or his house; the 
buyer shall carry on the duty of the field, garden, 
or house which he has bought. 

§ 41. If ἃ man has bartered for the field, garden, 
or house of a ganger, constable, or tributary, and 
has given exchanges, the ganger, constable, or 
tributary shall return to lis field, garden, or house, 
and further shall keep the exchanges given him, 

8 42. If a man has taken a field to cultivate 
and has not caused the corn to grow in the field 
and has not done the entrusted work on the field, 
they shall call him to account and he shall give 
ἢ ἐν like its neighbour to the owner of the 
ield. 

8 43. If he has not cultivated the field and has 
left it to itself, he shall give corn like its neigh- 
bour to the owner of the field. Further, the field 
he left he shall break up with hoes, and shall 
harrow it and return to the owner of the field. 

§ 44, If aman has taken on hire an unreclaimed 
field for three years to open out, and has left it 
aside, has not opened the field, in the fourth year 
he shall break it up with hoes, he shall hoe it, and 
harrow it, and return to the owner of the field. 
Further, he shall measure out ten GUR of corn 
per GAN, 

§ 45. If a man has given his feld for produce to 
a cultivator, and has received the produce of his 
field, and afterwards a thunderstorm has ravaged 
the field or carried away the produce, the loss is 
the cultivator’s. 

§ 46. if he has not received the produce of his 
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field, or has given the field either for one-half or 
for one-third of the corn that is in the field, the 
cultivator and the owner of the field shall share 
according to the tenour of their contract. [Gn47*4]. 

§ 47. If the cultivator, because in the former 
year he did not set up his dwelling, has assiened 
the field to cultivation, the owner of the field shall 
not interfere; lhe shall wait (?); his field has been 
cultivated, and at harvest time he shall take corn 
according to his bonds. 

§ 48. If a man has a debt upon him and a 
thunderstorm ravaged his field or carried away the 

roduce, or if the corn has not grown through 
ack of water, in that year he shall not return 
corn to the creditor, he shall alter (lit. moisten, 
so as to rewrite) his tablet. Eurther, he shall not 
cive interest for that year. 

§ 49. If a man has borrowed money from a mer- 
chant and has given to the merchant a field 
planted with corn or sesame, and said to him, 
‘Cultivate the field, reap and take for thyself the 
corn and sesame which there shall be,’ if the 
cultivator has caused corn or sesame to grow in 
the field, at the time of harvest the owner of the 
field, forsooth, shall take the corn or sesame which 
is in the field, and shall give to the merchant 
corn for the money which he took from the mer- 
chant and for its interest and for the dwelling of 
the cultivator. 

§ 50. lf the field was cultivated or the field of 
sesanie was cultivated when he gave if, the owner 
of the field, forsooth, shall take the com or 
sesame which is in the field and shall return the 
money and its interest to the merchant. 

§ 5]. If he has not money to return, he shall 
give to the merchant the sesame, according to its 
market price, for the money and its interest which 
he took from the merchant, according to the 
standard fixed by the king. 

§ 52. If the cultivator has not caused corn or 
sesame to grow in the field, his bonds shall not be 
altered. 

§ 53. If a man has neglected to strengthen his 
bank of the canal, has not strengthened his bank, 
a breach has opened out itself in his bank, and the 
waters have carried away the meadow, the man 
in whose bank the breach has been opened shall 
ie aes back the corn which he has caused to be 
ost. 

§ 54. If he is not able to render back the corn, 
one shall give him and his goods for money, and 
the people of the meadow whose corn the water 
has carried away shall share it. [Ex 293, Lv 9391. 

§ 55. If a man has opened his runnel to water 
and has neglected it, and the waters have carried 
away the field of his neighbour, he shall pay corn 
like his neighbour. 

§ 56. If a man has opened the waters, and the 
waters have carried away the plants of the field 
of his neighbour, he shall pay ten GUR of coru 
per GAN. 

§ 57. If a shepherd has caused the sheep to feed 
on the green corn, has not come to an agreement 
with the owner of the field, without the consent of 
the owner of the field has made the sheep feed off 
the field, the owner shall reap his fields, the shep- 
herd who without consent of the owner of the 
field has fed off the field with sheep shall give 
over and above twenty GUR of corn per GAN to the 
owner of the field. [Ex 995], 

§ 58. If from the time that the sheep have gone 
up from the meadow, andthe whole tlock has 
passed throuch the gate, the shepherd has laid his 
sheep on the field and has caused the sheep to 
feed off the tield, the shepherd who has made 
them feed off the field shall keep it, and at harvest, 
time he shall measure out sixty GUR of corn per 
GAN to the owner of the field. 
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§ 59. If a man without the consent of the owner 
of the orchard has cut down a tree in a man’s 
orchard, he shall pay halfa minaof silver. [2 K 3551. 

§ 60. If a man has given a field to a gardener to 
plant a garden, and the gardener has planted the 
oie four years he shall rear the garden, in the 

{Ὁ year the owner of the garden and the gardener 
shall share equally. The owner of the garden shall 
cut off his share and take it. [Lv 19°-*°], 

§ 61. If the gardener has not included all the 
field in the planting, has left a waste place, one 
shall set him the waste place in his share. 

§ 62. If he has not planted the field which has 
been given him as a garden; if it was corn land, 
the gardener shall measure out to the owner of the 
field produce of the field, like its neighbour, for the 
years that are neglected. Further, he shall do 
the prescribed work on the field and return to the 
owner of the field. 

§ 63. If the field was unreclaimed land, he shall 
do the prescribed work on the field and return it to 
the owner of the field. Further, he shall measure 
out ten GUR of corn per GAN for each year. 

§ 64. If a man has given his garden to a gardener 
to farm, the gardener as long as he holds the 
garden shall give to the owner of the garden two- 
thirds from the produce of the garden, and he 
himself shall take one-third. 

§ 65. If the gardener does not farm the garden 
and has diminished the yield, he shall measure 
out the yield of the garden like its neighbour. 

Here five columns of the monument have been 

erased, only the commencing characters of column 
xvii. being visible. The subjects of this last 
part included the further enactments concern- 
ing the rights and duties of gardeners, the whole 
of the regulations concerning houses let to 
tenants, and the relationships of the merchant 
to his agents, which continue on the obverse of 
the monument. Scheil estimates the lost portion 
at Ὃ sections, and, following him, we recommence 
with— 

§ 100... . the interests of the money, as much 
as he took, he shall write down, and when he has 
numbered his days he shall answer the merchant. 

§ 101. If where he has gone he has not seen 
prosperity, the agent shall double the money he 
took and shall give to the merchant. 

§ 102. If a merchant has given to the agent 
money as a favour, and where he has gone he has 
seen loss, the full amount of money he shall return 
to the merchant. 

§ 103. If while he goes on his journey the enemy 
has made him quit whatever he was carrying, the 
agent shall swear by the name of God and shall go 


ree. 

§ 104. If the merchant has given to the agent 
corn, wool, oil, or any sort of goods, to traffic 
with, the agent shall write down the price and 


hand over to the merchant; the agent shall take a | 
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cause he disputed the agent shall give to the agent 


sixfold whatever he has taken. 

§ 108. If a wine merchant has not received corn 
as the price of drink, has received silver by the 
ereat stone, further has made the price of drink 
less than the price of corn, that wine merchant 
one shall put to account and throw her into the 
water. [Jos 915]. 

§ 109. If a wine merchant has collected a riotous 
assembly in her house, and has not seized those 
rioters and driven them to the palace, that wine 
merchant shall be put to death. 

§ 110. If a votary, a lady, who is not living in 
the convent, has opened a wine-shop or has entered 
a wine-shop for drink, one shal! burn that woman. 
[Gn 3833, Lv 21°). 

§ 111. If a wine merchant has given sixty ΚΑ of 
best beer at harvest time for thirst, she shall take 
fifty ΚΑ of corn. 

§ 112. If a man stays away on a journey and 
has given silver, gold, precious stones, or portable 
treasures to aman, has caused him to take them 
for transport, and that man has not given what- 
ever was given for transport, where he has trans- 
ported it, but has taken it for himself, the owner 
of the transported object shall put that man to 
account concerning whatever he had to transport 
and gave not, and that man shall give to the 
owner of the transported object fivefold whatever 
was given him. [Ex 227, Lv 67°], 

§ 113. If a man has corn or money upon a man, 
and without consent of the owner of the corn has 
taken corn from the heap or from the store, one 
shall call that man to account for taking of the 
corn without consent of the owner of the corn 
from the heap or from the store, and he shall 
return the corn as much as he has taken. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Dt 
9,418), 

§ 114. If a man has not corn or money upon a 
man but levies a distraint, for every single dis- 
traint he shall pay one-third of a mina. 

§ 115. If a man has corn or money upon a man 
and has levied a distraint, and the distress in the 
house of his distrainer dies a natural death, no 


' case hes. 


| 


shall kill his son; if the slave of a freeman, he 


§ 116. If the distress has died in the house of his 


| distrainer, of blows or of want, the owner of his 


distress shall put his merchant to account, and if 
he be the son of a freeman (that has died), one 


Further, 


shall pay one-third of a mina of silver. 
[Mt 


he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. 
1838:.1, 
8 117. If a debt has seized a man and he has 


given his wife, his son, or his daughter for the 


money, or has handed them over to work off the 
debt ; for three years they shall worl: in the house 


of their buyer or exploiter, in the fourth year he 


sealed memorandum of the price which he shall | 
| Is 1615 9116 501, Jer 348, Am 2%8, Mt 5° 18%, Lk 


give to the merchant. 

§ 105. If an agent has forgotten and has not 
taken a sealed memorandum of the money he has 
given to the merchant, money that is not sealed 
for he shall not put in his accounts. 

§ 106. If an agent has taken money from a 
merchant, and has disputed with his merchant, 
that merchant shall put the agent to aceount 
before God and witnesses concerning the money 
taken, and the agent shall give to the merchant 
threefold the money he has taken. 

§ 107. If a merchant has wronged an agent and 


the agent has returned to his merchant whatever | 


the merchant gave him, but the merchant has 
disputed with the agent as to what the agent gave 
him, that agent shall put the merchant to account 
before God and witnesses, and the merchant be- 


shall set them at liberty. [Gn 3141 47%, Ex 2157, 
Lv 258%, Dt 15% 14.18.1 § 292, 9K 41, Neh 5°, 


13"). 

§ 118. If he has handed over a manservant or a 
maidservant to work off a debt and the merchant 
shall go further and sell them for money, no one 
can object. 

$119. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
handed over for the money a maidservant who has 
borne him children, the money the merchant paid 
him the owner of the maid shall repay, and he 
shall ransom his maid. ; 

§ 120. If a man has heaped up his corn in a heap 
in the house of a man, and in the granary a disas- 
ter has taken place, or the owner of the house has 
opened the granary and taken the corn, or has dis- 
puted as to the total amount of the corn that was 
heaped up in his house, the owner of the corn shall 
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estimate his corn before God, the owner of the house 
shall double the corn which he took and shall give 
to the owner of the corn. [Ex 22°14}, 

§ 121. If a man has heaped up corn in the house 
of a man, he shall give as the price of storage five 
KA of corn per GUA of corn per year. 

§ 122. If a man shall give silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit, all whatever 
he shall give he shall show to witnesses and fix 
bonds and shall give on deposit. [Ex 227%], 

§ 123. If without witness and bonds he has given 
on deposit, and where he has deposited they keep 
disputing him, no case lies. 

§ 194, If a man has given silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit before wit- 
nesses and he has disputed with him, one shall call 
that man to account, and whatever he has disputed 
he shall make up and shall give double. 

§ 125. If a man has given anything of his on 
deposit, and where he gave it, either by housce- 
breaking or by rebellion, something of his has 
been lost, along with something of the owner of the 
house who has defaulted, all that was given him on 
deposit and he has lost he shall make good and 
render to the owner of the goods. The owner of 
the house shall seek out whatever of his is lost and 
take it from the thief. [Ex 227]. 

§ 126. If a man has lost nothing of his, but has 
said that something of his is lost, has estimated 
his loss; since nothing of his is lost, his loss he 
shall estimate before God, and whatever he has 
claimed he shall double and shall give as his loss. 

§ 127. If a man has caused the finger to be 
pointed against a votary or a man’s wife and has 
not justified himself, that man they shall throw 
down before the judge and brand his forehead. 

§ 128. If a man has married a wife and has not 
laid down her bonds, that woman is no wife. 

§ 129, If the wife of a man has been caught in 
lying with another inale, one shall bind (strangle ?) 
ghant and throw them into the waters. Ii the 
owner of the wife would save his wife, the king 
may also save his servant. [Gn 8853, Lv 20%, Dt 
QQ22-27) 

§ 130. If a man has forced the wife of a man 
who has not known the male and is dwelling in 
the house of her father, and has lain in her bosom 
and one has caught him, that man shall be put to 
death ; the woman herself shall go free. [Ex 2916, 
Dt 22"), 

§ 131. If the wife of a man has been accused by 
her husband, and she has not been caught in lying 
with another male, she shall swear by God and 
shall return to her house. 

§ 132. If a wife of a man on account of another 
male has had the finger pointed at her and has not 
been caught in lying with another male, for her 
husband’s sake she shall plunge into the holy 
river. [Nu 5151. 

§ 133. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is maintenance, but his wife has 
gone out from her house and entered into the 


house of another; because that woman has not | 


guarded her body and has entered inco the house 
of another, one shall call that woman to account 
and throw her into the waters. 

§ 134. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance, and his wife has 
entered into the house of another, that woman has 
no blame. 

§ 135. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance betore her, his 
wife has entered into the house of another and 
has borne children, afterwards her husband has 
returned and regained his city, that woman shall 
return to her bridegroom. ‘The children shall go 
alter their father. 

§ 136. 17 a man has left his city and fled, and 
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after his departure his wife has entered the house 
of another, if that man shall return and seize his 
wife; because he hated his city and fled, the wife 
of the truant shall not return to her husband. 

§ 137. If a man has set his face to put away his 
concubine who has borne him children or his wife 
who has granted him children, to that woman he 
shall return her marriage portion. Further, he 
shall give her the usufruct of field, garden, and 
coods, and she shall bring up her children, From 
the time that her children are grown up, from 
whatever is given to her children, they shall give 
her a share like that of one son and she shall marry 
the husband of her choice. 

§ 138. If a man has put away his bride who has 
not borne him children, he shall give her money as 
much as her bride-price. Further, he shall pay 
her the marriage portion which she brought from 
her father’s house, and shall put her away. [Dt 
24, Mal 9161. 

§ 139. If there was no bride-price he shall give 
one mina of silver for a divorce. 

§ 140. If he is a poor man he shall give her one- 
third of a mina of silver. 

ὃ 141. Ii the wife of a man who is living in the 
house of her husband has set her face to go out and 
has acted the fool, has wasted her house, has be- 
littled her husband, one shall call her to account, 
and if her husband has said, ‘I put her away,’ he 
shall put her away and she shall go her way, he 
shall not give her anything for her divorce. If 
her husband has said, 1 will not put her away,’ 
and her husband shall marry another woman, that 
woman as a maidservant shall dwell in the house 
of her husband. 

§ 142. If a woman hates her husband and has 
said, ‘ Thou shalt not possess me,’ one shall inquire 
into her past as to what is her lack, and if she has 
been economical and has no vice, while her husband 
has gone out and greatly belittled her, that woman 
has no blame, she shall take her marriage portion 
and ¢o οἱ to her father’s house. 

§ 143. If she has not been economical but a goer 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her 
husband, one shall throw that woman into the 
waters. 

δ 144. If a man has espoused a votary and that 
votary has given a maid to ler husband and has 
brought up children, but that man has sect his face 
to take a concubine, one shall not countenance 
that man, he shall not take aconcubine. [Gn 161: 
7108, φρ 1.91.1. 

§ 145. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has not granted him children and he has set his 
face to take a concubine, that man shall take a 
concubine, he shall cause her to enter into his 
house. That coneubine shall not put herself on an 
equality with the wife. 

§ 146. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has given a maid to her husband and the maid has 
borne children, and afterwards that maid has made 
herself equal with her mistress; because she has 
borne children her mistress shall not sell her for 
money, she shall put a mark upon her and count 
her among the maidservants. [Gn16%* 21°, Dt 214, 
1.11, 

8 147. If she has not borne children her mistress 
may sell her for money. 

§ 148. If aman has married a wife and a sickness 
has seized her, and he has set his face to marry a 
second wife, he may marry her, but his wife whom 
the sickness has seized he shall not put away, in 
the home she shall dwell, and as long as she lives 
he shall sustain her. 

§ 149. If that woman is not content to dwell in 
the house of her husband, he shall pay her her 
marriage portion which she brongeht from her 
father’s house and she shall go off, 
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§ 150. If a man has presented to his wife field, 
garden, house, or goods, has left her a sealed deed, 
after her husband’s death her children shall not 
dispute with her. 
to the child whom she loves. 
not give. 

§ 151. If a woman, who is dwelling in the house 
of a man, has bound her husband that she shall not 
be seized on account of a ereditor of her husband’s, 
has got a deed granted her ; if that man before he 
married that woman had a debt upon him, his 
creditor shall not seize his wife. Further, if that 
woman before she entered the man’s house had 
a debt upon her, her creditor shall not seize her 
husband. 

§ 152. If from the time that that woman entered 
into the house of the man a debt has come upon 
them, both together they shall answer the mer- 
chant. 

§ 153. If a man’s wife on account of another 
male has caused her husband to be killed, that 
woman shall be impaled. [Dt 217+**], 

8 154. If a man has known his daughter, that 
man one shall expel from the city. 

§ 155. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has known her, and he afterwards has 
lain in her bosom and one has caught him, that 
man one shall bind (strangle?) and cast her into 
the waters. [Gn 3451. 

§ 156. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has not known her, and he has lain in 
her bosom, he shall pay her half a mina of silver. 
Further, he shall pay to her whatever she brought 
from her father’s house, and she shall marry the 
husband of her choice. [Ex 2236, Lv 9012, Dt 2295], 

§ 157. If a man, after his father’s death, has lain 
in the bosom of his mother, one shall burn them 
both together. [Lv 20!*]. 

§ 158. If a man, after his father’s death, has 
been caught in the bosom of his head wife who 
has borne children, that man shall be cut off from 
his father’s house. [lv 204, Dt 22°. 

§ 159. If a man, who has brought in a present to 
the house of his (prospective) father-in-law, has 
given a bride-price, has looked upon another 
woman, and has said to his father-in-law, ‘Thy 
daughter I will not marry,’ the father of the girl 
shall tale to himself all that he brought him. [Gn 
Q453f 37157, 

§ 160. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and the father of the girl has said, ‘ My daughter 
I will not give thee,’ he shall return double every- 
thing that he brought him. 

§ 161. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, las given a bride-price, 
and a comrade of his has slandered him, (so that) 
his father-in-law has said to the claimant of the 
wife, ‘My daughter thou shalt not espouse,’ he 
shall return double all that he brought him. 
Further, his comrade shall not marry his wife. 

§ 162. If a man has married a wife and she has 
borne him children and that woman has gone to 
her fate, her father shall have no claim on her 
marriage portion, her marriage portion is her 
children’s forsooth. [Gn 31']. 

§ 163. If a man has married a wife and she has 
not granted him children, (and) that woman has 
gone to her fate, if his father-in-law has returned 
him the bride-price that that man brought to the 
house of his father-in-law, lier husband shaljl have 
no claim on the marriage portion of that woman, 
her marriage portion belongs to the house of her 
father forsooth. ᾿ 

§ 164. If his father-in-law has not returned to 
him the bride-price, he shall deduct all her bride- 
price from her marriage portion and shall return 
her marriage portion to the house of her father. 


The mother shall give after her 
To brothers she shall 
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§ 165. If a man has apportioned to his son, the 
first in his eyes, field, garden, and house, has 
written him a scaled deed, after the father has 
gone to his fate, when the brothers divide, the 
present his father gave him he shall take and over 
and above he shall share equally in the goods of 
the father’s house. [Gn 246 25% 0739. 87 4822, Lk 1591], 

§ 166. If a man has taken wives for the sons 
whom he has possessed, but has not taken a wife 
for his young son, after the father has gone to his 
fate, when the brothers divide, from the goods 
of the father’s house to their young brother who 
has not taken a wife, beside his share, they shall 
assign him money as a bride-price and shall cause 
him to take a wife. 

§ 167. If a man has taken a wife and she has 
borne him sons, (and) that woman has gone to her 
fate, (and) after her he has taken to himself 
another woman and she has borne children, after 
the father has gone to his fate, the children shall 
not share according to their mothers, they shall 
take the marriage portions of their mothers and 
shall share the goods of their father’s house 
equally. [Gn 31°}. 

§ 168. If a man has set his face to cut off his son, 
has said to the judge, ‘I will eut off my son,’ the 
judge shall inquire into his reasons, and if the son 
has not committed a heavy crime which cuts off 
from sonship, the father shall not cut off his son 
from sonship. [Dt 21'8]. 

§ 169. If he has committed against his father a 
heavy crime which cuts off from sonship, for the 
first time the judge shall reconcile them ; if he has 
committed a heavy crime for the second time, the 
father shall cut off his son from sonship. [Dt 
Bi"), 

§ 170. If there be a man, whose wife has borne 
him sons, and his maidservant has borne him sons, 
(and) the father in his lifetime has said to the 
sons which the maidservant has borne him ‘my 
sons,’ has numbered them with the sons of his 
wife, after the father has gone to his fate, the sons 
of the wife and the sons of the maidservant shall 
share equally in the goods of the father’s house ; 
the sons that are sons of the wife at the sharing 
shall choose and take. [Gu 1615: 33.36 2710 25% Jo 
1127). 

§ 171. However, if the father in his lifetime, to 
the sons which the maidservant bore him has not 
said ‘my sons,’ after the father has gone to his 
fate, the sons of the maid shall not share with the 
sons of the wife in the goods of the father’s house. 
One shall assign the maidservant and her sons 
freedom, the sons of the wife shall have no claim 
on the sons of the maidservant for service. The 
wife shall take her marriage portion and the settle- 
ment which her hasband gave her and wrote in a 
deed for her and shall dwell in the dwelling of her 
husband ; as long as she lives she shall enjoy it, for 
money she shall not give it, after her it is her sons’ 
forsooth. [Gn 2777 3118, Ex 21%, Dt 2116], 

§ 172. If her husband did not give her a settle- 
ment, one shall pay her her marriage portion, and 
from the goods of her husband’s house she shall 
take a share like one son. If her sons worry her 
to leave the house, tle judge shall inquire into her 
wishes and shall lay the blame on the sons; that 
woman shall not go out of her husband’s house. 
If that woman has set her face to leave, the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her she shall leave 
to her sons, the marriage portion from her father’s 
house she shall take and she shall marry the hus- 
band of her choice. [Ex 21°]. 

§ 173. If that woman where she has entered 
shall have borne children to her later husband, 
after that woman has died, the former and later 
sons shall share her marriage portion. 

§ 174. If she has not borne children to her later 
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husband, the sons of her bridegroom shall take her 
marriage portion. 

§ 175. If either a slave of the palace or a slave of 
a poor man has taken to wife the daughter of a 
gentleman and she has borne sons, the owner of 
the slave shall have no claim on the sons of the 
daughter of a gentleman for service. [2 Καὶ 22%, 
Jer 387 3916], 

§ 176. However, if a slave of the palace or a 
slave of a poor man has taken to wife the daughter 
of a gentleman, and, when he married her, with 
a marriage portion from her father’s house she 
entered into the house of the slave of the palace, 
or of the slave of the poor man, and from that 
time they started to keep house and acquired pro- 
perty, after either the slave of the palace or the 
slave of the poor man has gone to his fate, the 
daughter of the gentleman shall take her marriage 
portion, and whatever her husband and she had 
acquired from the time they started one shall 
divide in two parts, and the owner of the slave 
shall take one-half, the gentleman’s daughter shall 
take one-half for her children. If the gentleman’s 
daughter had no marriage portion, whatever her 
nusband and she from the time they started have 
acquired one shall divide into two parts and the 
owner of the slave shall take half, the gentleman’s 
daughter shall take half for her sons. 

§ 177. Tf a widow whose children are young has 
set her face to enter into the house of another, 
without eonsent of a judge she shall not enter. 
When she enters into the house of another, the 
judge shall inquire into what is left of her former 
hnsband’s house, and he shall entrust the house of 
her former husband to her later husband and that 
woman and cause them to receive a deed. They 
shall keep the house and rear the little ones. Not 
a utensil shall they give for money. The buyer 
that has bought a utensil of a widow’s sons shall 
lose his money and shall return the property to its 
owners. 

§ 178. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed that he has 
written her has not, however, written for her 
‘aiter her wherever is good to her to give,’ has not 
permitted her full choice, after the father has 
gone to his fate, her brothers shall take her field 
and her garden and according to the value of her 
share shall give her corn, oil, and wool, and shall 
content her heart. If her brothers have not given 
her corn, oil, and wool according to the value of 
her share, and have not contented her heart, she 
shall give her field or her garden to a cultivator, 
whoever pleases her, and her eultivator shall main- 
tain her, The field, garden, or whatever her father 
has given her she shall enjoy as long as she lives, 
she shall not give it for money, she shall not 
answer with it to another. Her sonship is her 
brothers’ forsooth. [Hos 2°]. 

§ 179. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed he wrote her 
las written for her ‘after her wherever is good to 
her to give,’ has allowed to her all her choice, 
aiter the father has gone to his fate, after her she 
shall give wherever is good to her, her brothers 
have no claim on her. 

§ 180. If a father to his daughter, a votary, 
bride, or vowed woman, has not granted a mar- 
riage portion, after the father has gone to his 
fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house a share like one son, as long as she lives 
she shall enjoy it, after her it is her brothers’ 
forsooth. 

8118]. If a father has vowed to God a votary, 
hierodule, or virgin, and has not granted her a 
marriage portion, after the father has gone to his 
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fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house one-third of a son’s share and shall enjoy 
it as long as she lives, after her it is her brothers’ 
forsooth. 

§ 182. If a father, to his daughter, a votary of 
Marduk of Babylon, has not granted a marriage 
portion, has not written her a deed, after the 
tather has gone to his fate, she shall share with 
her brothers in the goods of the father’s house, 
one-third of a son’s share, and shall pay no tax. 
A votary of Marduk, after her, shall give wherever 
it is good to her. 

§ 183. If a father to his daughter by a conenbine, 
has granted her a marriage portion, has given her 
to a husband, has written her a deed, after the 
father has gone to his fate, she shall not share in 
the goods of the father’s house. [Gn 25°, Je 11°}. 

§ 184. If a man to his daughter by a concubine 
has not granted a marriage portion, has not given 
her to a husband, after the father has gone to his 
fate, her brothers, according to the capacity of the 
father’s house, shall grant her a marriage portion 
and shall give her to a husband. [Gn 25%, Dt 
9115-177, 

8 185. If a man has taken a young child ‘from 
his waters’ to sonship and has reared him up, no 
one has any claim against that nursling. [Gn 4851. 

§ 186. If a man las taken a young child to son- 
ship, and when he took him his father and mother 
rebelled, that nursling shall return to lis father’s 
house. 

§ 187. The son of a NER-SEH-GA, a palace warder, 
or the son of a vowed woman no one has any claim 
upon. 

§ 188. If an artisan has taken a son to bring up 
and has cansed him to learn his handicraft, no one 
has any claim. 

§ 189. If he has not caused him to learn his 
handicraft, that nursling shall return to his father’s 
house. 

§ 190. If aman has not numbered with his sons 
the child whom he took to his sonship and brought 
up, that nursling shall return to his father’s house. 

§ 191. If a man, after he has taken a young child 
to lis sonship and brought him up, has made a 
house for himself and acquired children and has 
set his face to cut off the nursling, that child shall 
not go lis way, the father that brought him np 
shall give to him from his goods one-third of his 
sonship and he shall go off; from field, garden, 
and louse he shall not vive him. 

§ 192. Lf a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
wonan to the father that brought him up and the 
mother that brought him up has said, ‘Thou art 
not my father, thou art not my mother,’ one shall 
cut out his tongue. 

§ 193. If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman has known his father’s house, and has 
hated the father that brought lim up or the 
mother that brought him up, and has gone off 
to the house of his father, one shall tear out 
his eye. [Pr 3017], 

§ 194. Τί a man has given his son to a wet-nurse, 
(and) that son has died in the hand of the wet- 
nurse, (and) the wet-nurse without consent of his 
father and his mother has procured another child, 
one shall call her to account, and because without 
consent of his father and his mother she has pro- 
cured another child, one shall cut off her breasts. 

§ 195. Ii a man has struck his father, one shall 
cut off his hands. [Ex 21%, Lv 20°, Dt 218 95", 
Pr 8017]. 

8 196. If a man has caused the loss of a gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall canse his eye to be lost. [Ex 
9154. Ly 249. Dt 194, Mb 5°). 

§ 197. If he has shattered a gentleman’s limb, 
one shall shatter his limb. 

§ 198. If he has caused a poor man to lose his 
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eye or shattered a poor man’s limb, he shall pay 
one mina of silver. 

§ 199. If he has caused the loss of the eye of a 
gentleman’s servant or has shattered the limb of 
a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay half his price. 
(Ex 217-7, 

§ 200. If a man has made the tooth of a man 
that is his equal to fall out, one shall make his 
tooth fall out. [Ex 9151. 

§ 201. Τῇ he has made the tooth of a poor man 
to fall out, he shall pay one-third of a mina of 
silver. 

§ 202. If a man has struck the cheek of a man 
who is his superior, he shall be struck in the 
assembly with sixty strokes of a cow-hide whip. 

§ 203. If a man of gentle birth has struck the 
cheek of a man of gentle birth who is his equal, 
he shall pay one mina of silver. [Ly 24! 31) 

§ 204. If a poor man has struck the cheek of a 
poor man, he shall pay ten shekels of silver. 

§ 205. If a gentleman’s servant has struck the 
cheek of a freeman, one shall cut off his ear. 

§ 206. If a man has struck a man in a quarrel 
and has caused him a wound, that man shall 
swear, ‘I did not strike him knowingly,’ and shall 
answer for the doctor. [Ex 218, Nu 35! Dt 194], 

§ 207. If he has died of his blows, he shall swear, 
and if he be of gentle birth he shall pay hali a 
mina of silver. [Ex 21:0], 

§ 208. If he be the son of a poor man, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. 

§ 209. Ifa man has struck a gentleman’s daughter 
and caused her to drop what is in her womb, he 
shall pay ten shekels of silver for what was in her 
womb. [Ex 21? 277, 

§ 210. If that woman has died, one shall put to 
death his daughter. [Ex 21%, Dt 9416], 

§ 211. If through his blows he has caused the 
daughter of a poor man to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay five shekels of silver. 

§ 212. If that woman has died, he shall pay half 
a mina of silver, 

§ 213. If he has struck a gentleman’s maid- 
servant and caused her to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silver. 
[Ex 2150], 

8 214. If that maid-servant has died, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 21}. 


§ 215. ΠῚ a doctor has treated a gentleman for | 


a severe wound with a bronze lancet and has 
cured the man, or has removed a cataract of the 


eye for a gentleman with the bronze lancet and | 


has cured the eye of the gentleman, he shall take 
ten shekels of silver. 

§ 216. ΤΊ he (the patient) be the son of a poor 
man, he shall] take five shekels of silver. 

§ 217. ΤΆ he be a gentleman’s servant, the master 
of the servant shall give two shekels of silver to 
the doctor. 

§ 218. If the doctor has treated a gentleman 
for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
has caused the gentleman to die, or has removed 
a- cataract of. the eye for a gentleman with the 
bronze lancet and has caused the loss of the gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall cut off his hands. 

§ 219. If a doctor has treated the severe wound 
of a slave of a poor man with a bronze lancet and 
has caused his death, he shall render slave for 
slave. [Ex 21°}. 

§ 220. If he has removed a cataract with a bronze 
lancet and has made him lose his eye, he shall pay 
in money half his price. 

§ 221. If a doctor has cured the shattered limb 
of a gentleman, or has cured a diseased bowel, the 
patient shall give five shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 222. If he is the son of a poor man, he shall 
give three shekels of silver. 


§ 223. If a gentleman’s servant, the master of 
the slave shall give two shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 224. If a cow doctor or an ass doctor has 
treated a cow or an ass for a severe wound and 
cured it, the owner of the cow or ass shall give 
one-sixth of a shekel of silver to the doctor as 
his fee. 

§ 225. If he has treated a cow or an ass for a 
severe wound and has caused it to die, he shall 
give a quarter of its price to the owner of the ox 
orass. [Lv 215]. 

§ 226. If a brander without consent of the owner 
of the slave has made aslave’s mark irrecognizable, 
one shall cut off the hands of that brander. 

§ 227. If a man has deceived the brander, and 
has caused him to male a slave’s mark irrecog- 
nizable, that man one shall kill him and bury him 
in his house; the brander shall swear, ‘ Not know- 
ing I branded him,’ and shall go free. 

§ 228. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has completed it, he shall give him as his 
fee two shekels of silver per SAR of house. 

§ 229. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not made strong his work and the house 
he built has fallen and he has caused the death of 
the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to death. 

§ 230. If he has caused the son of the owner of 
the house to die, one shall put to death the son 
of that builder. [Dt 9416], 

§ 231. If he has caused the slave of the owner of 
the house to die, he shall give slave for slave to 
the owner of the house. 

§ 232. If he has caused the loss of goods, he 
shall render back whatever he has caused the 
loss of. Further, because he did not make strong 
the house he built and it fell, from his own goods 
he shall rebuild the house that fell. 

§ 233. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not jointed his work and the wall has 
fallen, that builder at his own cost shall make 
good that wall. 

§ 234. If a boatman has completed a ship of 
sixty GUR for a man, he shall give him two shekels 
of silver for his fee. 

§ 235. If a boatman has completed a ship for 
a man and has not made his work trustworthy, 
and in that same year that he. built that ship it 
has suffered an injury, the boatman shall exchange 


| that ship or shall make it strong at his own ex- 


pense and shall give a strong ship to the owner of 
the ship. 

§ 236. If a man has given his ship to a boatman 
on hire, and the boatman has been careless, has 
grounded the ship, or has caused it to be lost, 
the boatman shall render ship for ship to the 
owner. 

§ 237. If a man has hired a boatman and ship, 
and with corn, wool, oil, dates, or whatever it be 
as freight, has freighted her, (and) that boatman 
has been careless and grounded the ship, or has 
caused what is in her to be lost, the boatman shall 
render back the ship which he has grounded and 
whatever in her he has caused to be lost. 

§ 238. If a boatman has grounded the ship of a 
man and has refloated her, he shall give money to 
half her price. 

§ 239. If a man has hired a boatman, he shall 
give him six GUR of corn per year. 

§ 240. If a ship that is going forward has struck 
a, ship at anchor and has sunk her, the owner of 
the ship that has been sunk shall recount before 
God whatever he has lost in his ship, and that of 
the ship going forward which sunk the ship at 
anchor shall render.to him his ship and whatever 
of his was lost. 

§ 241. If a man has taken an ox on distraint, he 
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shall 
Dt 24 

§ 242, If a man has hired a working ox for one 
year, he shall pay four ΟἿ of corn as its hire. 
(Ex 2234], 

§ 243. If a milch cow, he shall give three GUR of 
eorn to its owner. [Gn 31%, Ex 22%}, 

§ 244. If a man has hired an ox or ass, and a lion 
has killed it in the open field, that loss is for its 
owner forsooth. 

§ 245. If a man has hired an ox and through 
neglect or by blows has caused it to die, ox for ox 
to the owner of the ox he shall render. [Ex 221945, 
Ly 2405-214, 

§ 246. If a man has hired an ox and has crushed 
its foot or has cut its nape, ox for ox to the owner 
of the ox he shajl render. [Ex 2210-5], 

§ 247. If a man has hired an ox and has caused 
it to lose its eye, he shall pay half its priee to the 
owner of the ox. [Ex 2210-15), 

§ 248. If a man has hired an ox and has broken 
its horn, cut off its tail, or piereed its nostrils, he 
shall pay a quarter of its priee. [Ex 221°-)], 

§ 249. If a man has hired an ox and God has 
struck it and it has died, the man who has hired 
the ox shall swear before God and shall go free. 
(Ex 22-7, 

§ 250. If a savage bull in his charge has gored 
a man and caused him to die, that case has no 
remedy. [Ex 21°]. 

§ 251. If the ox has pushed a man, by pushing 
has made known his vice, and he has not blunted 
his horn, has not shut up his ox, and that ox has 
gored a man of gentle birth and eaused him to 
die, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [Ex 219]. 

§ 252. If a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay 
one-third of a mina of silver, [Ex 9159], 

§ 253. If a man has hired a man to reside in his 
feld-and has furnished him implements, has en- 
trusted him oxen and furnished harness for them 
for cultivating the field, if that man has stolen the 
seed or provender and they liave been seized in his 
hands, one shall cut off his hands. 

§ 254. If he has taken the implements, starved 
the oxen, from the seed which he has hoed he 
shall restore. 

§ 255. If he has hired out the man’s oxen or has 
stolen the seed and has not eaused it to grow in 
the field, one shall call that man to account and 
he shall measure out sixty GUA of corn per GAN 
of land. 

§ 256. If he is not able to pay lus eompensation, 
one shall cause him to be torn in pieces by the 
oxen on that field. 

§ 257. If a man nas hired a harvester, he shall 
give him eight GUR of corn per year. 

§ 258. If a man has hired an ox-driver, he shall 
give him six GUR of corn per year. 

§ 259. If a man has stolen a watering machine 
from the meadow, he shall give five shekels of 
silver to the owner of the watering machine. 

§ 260. If he has stolen a watering bucket or a 
harrow, he shall pay three shekels ot silver. 

§ 261. If a man has hired a herdsman for the 
cows or a shepherd for the sheep, he shall give 
him eight @UR of corn per year. 

§ 262. If a man, ox, or sheep to [this section is 
defaced]. [Ex 9291], 

§ 263. If he has caused an ox or sheep which was 
given him to be lost, ox for ox, sheep for sheep, he 
shall render to their owner. [Ly 242% 33], 

8 264. If a herdsman who has had cows or sheep 
given him to shepherd, has received his hire, what- 
ever was agreed, and his heart has been contented, 
yet has diminished the cows, diminished the sheep, | 

essened the offspring, he shall give offspring and 
produce aceording to the tenour of his bonds, | 

§ 265. If ashepherd to whom cows and sheep have 


pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 22”, 
el 
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been given him to breed, has falsified and changed 
their price, or has sold them, one shall eall him to 
aeceount, and he shall render cows and sheep to 
their owner tenfold what he has stolen. 

§ 266. If in a sheepfold a stroke of God has 
talken place or a lion has killed, the shepherd shall 
purge himself before God, and the owner of the 
told shall faee the aeeident to the fold. [Ex 221%, 
Jn 1013], 

§ 267. If a shepherd has been careless and in a 
sheepfold caused a loss to take place, the shepherd 
shall make good the fault of the loss which he has 
caused to be in the fold and shall pay cows or 
sheep and shall give to their owner. 

§ 268. If a man has hired an ox for threshing, 
twenty KA of corn is its hire. 

§ 269. If he has hired an ass for threshing, 
ten ΚΑ of corn is its hire. 

§ 270. If he has hired a ealf (goat?) for thresh- 
ing, one KA of eorn is its hire. 

§ 271. If a man has hired oxen, a waggon, and its 
driver, he shall give one hundred and eighty ΚΑ of 
corn per day. 

§ 272. If a man has hired a waggon by itself, he 
shall give forty ΚΑ of eorn per day. 

§ 273. If a man has hired a labourer, from the 
beginning of the year till the fifth month, he shal] 
give six S# of silver per day; from the sixth 
month to the end of the year he shall give five Sz 
of silver per day. 

§ 274. If a man shall hire an artisan— 

(a) the hire ofa . ; . five SE of silver 
(6) the hire of a brickmaker five SE of silver 
(c) the hire of a tailor . five SE of silver 
(α) the hire of a stone-cutter SE of silver 
(6) the hire of a : SE of silver 
(7) the hire of a SE of silver 
(g) the hire of a earpenter four SE of silver 
(A) the hire ofa . ‘ four SE of silver 
(2) the hire ofa . ‘ SE of silver 
(7) the hire of a builder SE of silver 
per day he shall give, 

§ 275. If a man has hired a (boat?) per day, her 
hire is three SF of silver. 

§ 276. ΤΊ a man has hired a fast ship, he shall 
a two and a half SF of silver per ky as her 
hire, 

§ 277. If a man has hired a ship of sixty GUR, 
he shall give one-sixth of ashekel of silver per 
day as her hire. 

ὃ 278. If a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant, and he has not fulfilled his month 
and the bennw sickness has fallen upon him, he 
shall return him to the seller, and the buyer shall 
take the money he paid. 

§ 279. Τῇ a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant and has a eomplaint, his seller shall 
answer the complaint. 

§ 280. If a man has bought in a foreign land the 
manservanut or the maidservant of a man, when he 
has eome into the land and the owner of the man- 
servant or the maidservant has recognized his 
manservant or his maidservant, if the manservant 
or maidservant are natives, without price he shall 
grant them their former condition. [Ex 21°]. 

§ 281. If they are natives of another land the 
buyer shall tell out before God the money he paid, 
and the owner of the manservant or the maid- 
servant shall give to the merchant the money he 
paid, and shall recover his manservant or Nis 
maidservant. 

§ 98°. If a slave has said to his master, ‘Thou 
art not my master,’ as his slave one shall call him 
to account and his master shall eut off his ear. 


The judgments of righteousness whieh Hammu- 
rabi the mighty king confirmed and caused the 
land to take a sure guidanee and a gracious rule, 


—~- 
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[There are three sections of the Code which have 
been recovered to us from the fragments of the 
copies made by Assyrian seribes. They were once 
to be found in the five columns which are now 
erased from the stele. They may be given here, 
for the sake of completeness.— 

§ X. If a man has borrowed of a merchant and 
has assigned him a plantation of dates and said, 
‘Take the dates that are in my plantation for thy 
money, the merchant shall not consent. The 
owner of the plantation shall tale the dates that 
are in the plantation and he shall answer to the 
merchant for the loan and its interest according 
to the tenour of his bond. The dates that are 
over, which are produced in the plantation, the 
owner of the plantation shall take for himself. 

§ Y. If a house tenant has paid the year’s rent 
for the liouse in full to the landlord, but the land- 
lord has ordered the tenant to go out before the 
time is up, the landlord because he has ordered 
the tenant to leave before his time is up, shall give 
back ... of the rent. 

8 Z. If aman has to pay, im money or corn, but 
has not the money or corn to pay with, but has 
goods, he shall give to the merchant whatever he 
has, before witnesses. The merchant shall not 
object, he shall receive it}. 


11, COMPARISON OF THE CODE WITH EARLY 
HEBREW LEGISLATION. 


The comparison of such a Code with the Mosaic 
Laws is not one to be dismissed in a few para- 
graphs. Its obvious likenesses are not more re- 
maikable than the contrasts which exist. The 
whole question of common origin may depend on 
how these are regarded. In some cases a conscious 
deviation is as strong proof of influence as an 
agreement. 

i, THE QUESTION STATED, AND THE DATA 
AVAILABLE FOR ANSWERING IT.— 1. Wemay begin 
by stating, as concisely as may be, what we under- 
stand by the influence of tle Code of Hammurabi 
ou Mosaic legislation. There need be no discussion 
as to whether Moses knew cuneiform. Such a 
proposition could be maintained only by insisting, 
firstly, on the literal truth of the statement that 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians (Ae 7533) ; secondly, that such learning must 
have included cuneiform. The latter proposition is 
not very safe. The evidence of the Tel el-Amarna, 
tablets can only establish the existence of some 
seribes at the courts of Amenophis Il. and Ivy. 
who could read and write Babylonian. The cur- 
rent opinion of critics does not aseribe much of the 
Hebrew Law to Moses. So his personality may be 
set aside. 

Nor do we need to discuss exactly how far Baby- 
lonian influence had modified the life of the in- 
habitants of Palestine before the incursion of the 
Hebrews. Some men doubt whether that incur- 
sion did not find a widely spread Hebrew popu- 
lation already in possession. Whoever was in 
Palestine then, of whatever nationality, there is 
evidence that the chief rulers of the settled dis- 
tricts wrote in Babylonian to the kings of Egypt, 
and, presumably, also to the kings of Mitanni, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. Whether they used any 
other form of writing besides cuneiform we do not 
know. They did use words which were not pure 
Babylonian, but are at least Semitic, if not He- 
brew. These words they glossed by a more or less 
accurate Babylonian. That the whole population 
of Palestine was Semitic or Hebrew, or read 
Babylonian literature at that time, are not pro- 
positions that we need trouble about. All that we 
need is that the people who drew up the Hebrew 
legislation, whenever that was done, should have 
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embodied the laws observed in Palestine at their 
own date, and that those laws should have there 
remained unchanged from the time when they 
were the same as were to be found in Babylonia 
at the time when Hammurabi codified them. 
Indirect influence is then proved. 

2. The laws may have once been common to all 
the Semitic races, or to the populations they dis- 
placed or overran. The greater part of the com- 
non ideas of the two legislations may be due to 
this source. It may not even be Sentitic at all, 
only human, such as man, anywhere and every- 
where, under similar conditions would and did agree 
upon. Such a common stock, including many 
most striking things, is no proof of Babylonian 
influence, either upon the Hebrews or upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine before the Exodus, Thus 
the principle of retaliation, the making a punish- 
ment as far as possible an exact reproduction of 
the injury, was a primitive view. It might well 
be Sumerian in Babylonia, and pre-Israelitish in 
Palestine. It omits the consideration that such a, 
punishment only gratifies revenge, does not benefit 
either the offenderortheinjured. Itischaracteristic 
of very inadequate justice. Now, in the Code we 
find that already a system of compensation to the 
injured was growing up. But the aristocracy, the 
amélt, would not accept money for their bodily 
injuries, they insisted upon the primitive ‘ eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, limb for limb’ (88 196, 200, 
197), and so did the Hebrews (Ex 21", ete.). If this 
had been a peculiar or abnormal form of carrying 
out the principle, we might argue for a racial 
connexion between the Babylonian aristocrats of 
Hammurabi’s time and the Hebrews. ‘This has 
been done on the ground of linguistic affinities. 
But there is no reason to doubt that if retaliation, 
pure and siniple, were the rule anywhere, it would 
be expressed in this way. All we can say is, that, 
whether from pride, conservatism, or racial pecu- 
liarity, the aristocrat of Babylon clung to the 
primitive method of punishing bodily mjuries. The 
acceptance by the commoner, or mushénw, of com- 
pensation may well point to 8, different race and 
a subject position. 10 would be interesting if we 
could show that the conquered races in Palestine 
used to accept compensation in a similar way. 

Whatever view be taken of the similarities 
between the legislations, the greatest difficulty 
in asserting Babylonian influence is that the 
Israelitish law as we know it is a composite affair, 
of uncertain date, and combining new with old in 
a most perplexing manner. If we could be satis- 
fied that the Mosaic Laws still existed in their 
original order, or that any one stratum of them 
had preserved its original features, we might better 
institute a comparison. 

3. As it is, if any law should turn out to be very 
like the Babylonian, in wording or idea, it is open 
to say that it was foisted in after the Captivity, 
when the Jews had become acquainted with that 
law in Babylonia itself. On the other hand, it is 
open to say that Abraham became acquainted 
with it in Ur of the Chaldees, and its memory 
never died out. Others may maintain that it only 
embodies a common Semitic idea, which is thus 
proved to have the widest extent in place and 
time. Each of these views will continue to have 
its advocates, and there is no evidence to decide 
between them. ‘To speak of Babylonian influence 
is not so to decide. 

4, It may be well to set out first the material 
which seems to be equally conclusive for all views. 
(2) The following common practices or ideas are 
pointed ont by ὃ. A. Cook. The appeal to the 
decision of God, the resort to the gate of the city 
as a place of justice, the declaration on oath 
before God, the oath for purgation, warnings 
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against injustice, bribery, false witness, the need 
of witness for proof, are all common to the 
judicial systems of Hammurabi and Moses. In 
both, the woman was in tlie hand of lier husband, 
who was her 6é1 or baal; marriage was arranged 
by parents, or relatives, on botli sides, the girl’s 
conseut not being asked. A purchase price was 

aid for the wife (terhatu, Heb. mdhar), returned 
in her dowry, and other marriage customs are 
similar. The customs as to divorce, concubines, 
and maidservants are in thorough harmony, allow- 
a for the greater explicitness on one side or the 
other. 

(6) The punishment for false witness, that the 
false witness should suffer what he had put the 
accused in danger of suffering, is the same in both 
(88 3, 4; Dt 19%). The punishments of slander 
(§ 127; Lv 1916, Dt 22-21), and accusation of in- 
fidelity, though unlike in details, both recognize 
the nature of the offence. Ordeal was the pur- 
gation for suspected wives (§ 132; Nu 51-33), he 
regulations as to the shepherd’s responsibility for 
his flock are similar (§ 266; Ex 22%), The eating 
of the fruit of newly planted land is deferred to 
the fifth year (8 60; Lv 19%), Kidnapping was 
a capital offence in both legislations (§ 14; Ex 
2116), Both contemplate the extirpation of wizards 
(§§ 1,2; Ex 2918, Assaults upon a woman, leading 
to miscarriage and death (§§ 209-214), are similar 
to Ex 2153... but with characteristic variations. 

5. Supposing that there had been a knowledge 
of the Babylonian law and custom in Palestine, we 
should not expect that it would be adopted at once 
into the Code of Israel. The treatment of the 
slave in Dt 247 or Dt 23" is certainly a contrast to 
Hammurabi’s law forbidding the harbouring of a 
slave (§ 17), and ordering his restoration to his 
owner. But we are not without indication that 
such was the custom, at any rate, among the 
Amalekites (1 S$ 30%), The older law in Palestine 
may not have been so considerate. Nor is it all 

ure humanity, later. Fugitive slaves from other 
ands may not have been an unwelcome addition 
to the population. The sentimental reason that 
Israel had once been a slave was in accordance 
with current ideas. 

6. There is a close parallelism between the laws 
of deposit in §§ 124-126 and those in Ex 22611 
[Heb.]. Further, there is a striking similarity in 
the treatment of the three parties in Ex 22 and the 
three in 889-11. We may here note a parallelism 
of method, which may once have characterized a 
great deal that did not survive in either code. 
Both make selections, sometimes fuller, sometimes 
less full, one than the other. We could suppose that 
in a common source both the cases of illegal holding 
or sale of lost property, or of treasure trove, and 
the fraudulent retention or loss by theft, of deposit, 
were treated exactly alike, viz. that the fraudu- 
lent person should restore twofold. Hammurabi 
leaves the full treatment as a norm in §§ 9-11, and 
later condenses his source, for deposit, assuming 
the method. The Exodus legislator gives a full 
abstract in Ex 22%, and a condensed form in 
Ex 221, The procedure in the cases differs, but 
only as a common source so treated might be ex- 
pected to differ, under different social] organizations. 

7. Of considerable importance is it to notice 
that these ancient codes do not lay down general 
principles, but select cases which exemplify them. 
Thus, while Hammurabi (§§ 57, 58) takes only the 
cases Where a shepherd feeds his flock off a 
field of corn, and Ex 22° deals with a field or 
vineyard, we may be sure that Hammurahi’s Code 
would have been interpreted by the judges as 
applying to vineyards as well, if they came in 
question. * 

* The vine was rare, if not quite unknown, in Babylonia. 
EXTRA VOL. 49 
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8. In Exodus the transition to damage by fire 
is natural. In Babylonia, damage by careless 
management of water was more characteristic. 
It might have come next, only the order of ideas 
led to its being put first, as § 56. Here the differ. 
ences of legislation are quite such as any legislator 
might introduce if he were using a foreign code 
asa source. The votary was forbidden to open a 
wine-shop (§ 110). At first sight there is nothing 
at all like this in the Hebrew legislation. But 
Lv 219 forbids the daughter of a priest to commit 
folly in Israel, on pain of being burnt. Josephus 
understands that to mean ‘open a wine-shop.’ 
The penalty is the same in both codes. It may 
well have been that one law was adapted from the 
other. So while a hostage for debt was freed after 
six years’ service in Israel, but after only three in 
Babylonia, it has to be excused on the ground that 
such had already served a double term (Dt 15'8). 
The custom was clearly to release at the end of 
three years—a custom which seemed hard to the 
recently settled Israelite; and so concession was 
made to his prejudices, fixing it at six years 
instead. Thus we may account for the absence of 
other humane laws in Hebrew codes, They were 
too advanced to adopt, unmodified. ‘The fact, 
then, that more of the Babylonian Code does not 
find parallels in the Hebrew, even when its regula- 
tions would be quite acceptable, may be due to 
the fact that custom had already adopted them. 
Law is needed, not to enact custom, but to 
modify it. It may legalize it, but usually seeks 
either to unify varieties or to sanction growing 
changes, and so to decide between competing 
views of right. Hammurabi saw no cause to pro- 
mulgate any law about murder ; the Hebrew codes 
leave some other things unsettled. Some of these 
may have been settled by Hammurabi or his fore- 
runners, and already been in force in Canaan. In 
inany other cases we may plausibly argue that the 
legislations show a common source, treated ditfer- 
ently in adoption. 

9. The absence of law courts, the persistent 
blood-revenge, — though subjected to a series of 
regulations, — the severer treatment of some 
offences, the milder treatment of others, are held 
to be strong proofs of a more primitive state of 
civilization in Israel. The differences from the 
Code of Hammurabi are therefore important to 
notice. The treatment of theft is less severe in 
Hebrew than in Babylonian law, except perhaps 
in the case of the nocturnal burglar (δ 21; Ex 22%). 
The severer penalty against a son who struck 
his father (§ 195; Ex 21"), which Hebrew law also 
enacted for cursing parents (Ex 9117 etc.), the 
treatment of the rebellious son (Dt 21%*?'), are 
traces of a more primitive state. The rights of 
the firstborn, so marked in Hebrew, show no trace 
in the Code. They were earlier in Babylonia. 
The Code was much more favourable to widows 
than early Israelite custoni; but the later law (in 
Israel)is more considerate. In Babylonia daughters 
had rights of inheritance, which appear only late 
in Israel. The position of the slave is quite dis- 
tinct. The laws as to hired animals show no re- 
semblance. The penalty for allowing a vicious ox 
to gore a man was death in the Hebrew Code, but 
a fine in Babylonia (§§ 251, 252 ; Ex 21>), 

10. Of course, whole groups of laws in the Code 
concern matters which were purely Babylonian. 
The position of the feudal tenants, levy-masters, 
etc., and the regulations relating to shipping, 
caravans, the laws for the builders, doctors, sur- 
geons, branders, artisans, etc., cannot be expected 
to reappear even in a copied legislation. 

The names of the articles in use are often alike 


/in Hebrew and Babylonian, but the technical 


terms differ. This would be very important, as 
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showing an independent growth of similar institu- 
tions, but for one consideration. There ig no 
ground to suppose that on either side the terms 
compared were the only terms in use. Thus, while 
the Babylonian verb ‘to marry’ is akfzu, and the 
Hebrew laékah, the Assyrian is liki. The Hebrew 
’éras, ‘to betroth,’ has a parallel in Babylonian 
erisu, ‘bridegroom.’ The itinerant trader, samalli, 
was explained by fa né@s masak Sa abni, ‘he who 
carries the bag (isu) of weights’; compare the 
Hebrew kis and ’&badnim. In the directions as to 
the inquiry into the conduct of the alleged idola- 
ters (Dt 13*and 174) the same verb is used, kuin, as 
in the Code, for establishing an accusation, uktin ; 
the kussti davanuti of § 5 is the kissé din of Pr 208; 
the phrase ‘ to cause the finger to be pointed at’ 
as a technical term for ‘slander’ is paralleled by 
Is 58° ‘the putting forth of the finger.’ The list 
of linguistic parallels could, doubtless, be much ex- 
tended, There was, however, no reason why a 
Hebrew legislator, even if a copy of the Code lay 
before him in cuneiform, should transliterate its 
words. He might equally well translate them 
into his own language. 

11. Of much more importance, as a proof of 
dependence, would be the preservation of the order 
of ideas, especially where this is not due merely 
to their logical sequence. Of such a transfer of 
arrangement we can hardly expect to find much 
trace. Whatever trace can be found is therefore 
all the more significant. A comparison of the 
order of the Book of the Covenant (vol. 111, p. 67) 
shows as much difference as likeness in the order. 
Yet who can say that the present order does not 
exhibit rearrangement and interpolation? For 
example, in ii. (/.c. Ὁ. 67°), why are 8 7 and 8 9 
separated by § 8? 

12. Some things are very suggestive of a de- 
liberate change, The Code has a slanderer thrown 
down before the judge and branded. In Dt 25? we 
get directions for scourging. The judge shall cause 
him to lie down and be beaten before his face. 
The ‘certain number’ of stripes in Israel was not 
to exceed forty; Hammurabi ordered sixty for 
some cases. We are told that scourging was a 
late introduction into Israel. This may be true of 
the bastinado, but there seems no reason to regard 
scourgine as a late form of punishment. It is 
curious that Dt 25", which may be a parallel to 
§§ 202-205, should come so close to the mention of 
scourging in Dt 25*-3, separated from it by clauses 
which seem to have no possible connexion with 
either. If v." followed v.® in the source, that 
would seem to have been a distinct reminiscence 
of §§ 202-205. Authorities differ as to the sense of 
létw, usually ‘strength’; some take it to mean 
‘head,’ but the genitalia may be meant: compare 
littutu, ‘progeny.’ 

(a) A case that must have occurred to the 
mind of both lawgivers, though not perhaps very 
practical, was what should be done if a man had 
intercourse with mother and daughter, or a woman 
with father and son. The case wliere the daughter 
was his own child, or the son her own son, was 
especially bad. Now Hammurabi takes one case 
in § 157, and enacts that, if a man has intercourse 
with his own mother, both shall be burned. He 
does not touch the case of ἃ woman and her 
mother with the same man. In Lv 20 that is 
taken as the test case, and both are to be burned. 
The Mosaic Law does not touch Hammurabi’s case. 
It may well be that the actual text of the Code 
was known to the later legislator; and either to 
show the further application of the same principle, 
or because the former case was now so well known 
as to need no further legislation, he takes the new 
example. One can hardly suppose that in one 
society the one crime was known and the other 


| well? . 


unknown, while the reverse held in the other 
society. In both Codes the penalty for this sort 
of thing was burning. That is awarded only once 
again in either Code, and there also for what 
may well be the same crime in both, described in 
different terms. Of course we may refer both 
back to a common Semitic primitive law; but a 
younger lawgiver would naturally prefer to select 
a different example if he could. Taken in this 
way, we can arrange a very remarkable parallel, 
due to Miiller— 


HAMMURABI. 
Man with daughiter-in- 
law (§ 155). 
Man with father’s wife Man with father’s wife 
(§ 158). (v.12), 
Man and son with one Mother and daughter 
woman (§ 157). with one man (v.!4), 


LEVITICUS 20. 
Man with daughter-in- 
law (v.}%), 


(65) Again, we may note that Hammurabi (§ 210) 
ordains that if a man caused the death of a 
pregnant woman by his blows, then not he, but 
his daughter, should be put to death. Now this 
is retaliation pure and simple, and can only be 
meant as a limit to which the compensation might 
be pushed by a revengeful father. The accused 
might have no daughter at all; he might have 
several. The old discussions as to the relative 
value to the accused and accuser of the damage 
inflicted by exact retaliation must come up. Now 
Ex 2173 solves this question by the phrase ‘soul 
for soul.’ That may be the result of reflexion on 
this very crudc law. It is a convenient phrase for 
laying down, that as a woman’s life was worth less 
than that of a man, the compensation exacted 
must not exceed the damage done. 

(c) Further, when we read in Ly 24% that there 
shall be one law for ‘foreigner and native’ set at 
the end of a passage which otherwise literally 
repeats §§ 196-201, where careful distinction of 
rank is made in awarding penalties, one may 
well be tempted to suspect a reminiscence. That 
differences of treatment should be expressly ex- 
cluded, surely points to knowledge that they existed 
somewhere. Where else was this than in the 
Code? The common Semitic source hardly had 
these gradations. That cattle are included in Lv 
2418 21 may be due to a desire to get together all 
that fell under the same rule. 

13. It is not a little instructive to notice that the 
Code of Hammurabi shows marked similarities to 
other ancient codes. Professor Miiller has worked 
out a number of striking parallels with the Roman 
XII Tables. Professor Cohn compared the Laws 
of the West Goths. Incidental comparisons with 
the Laws of Manu are noted by Mr. Cook. The 
Code receives illustration from a variety of other 
sources in the books named above for the biblio- 
graphy. Whether a knowledge of this Code can 
really have spread to Rome and India, depends 
upon the results of much further research than 
has yet been made. 

ii. VIEWS AS TO THE CHARACTER OF THE CON- 
NEXION.—Opinions are divided as to the reality of 
tle connexion between the Code of Hammurabi and 
Mosaic legislation. The positive view has been 
well stated thus: ‘The Babylonian and Mosaic 
Codes are conceived in the same literary form ; 
they contain a considerable number of practically 
identical laws; they present not a few cases of 
actual verbal agreement, and both are designed 
for the regulation of a civilized community. The 
parallels are too close to be explained. upon a some- 
what vague theory of common tradition. .. . It 
has been shown that, in Palestine, Israel learned 
and appropriated the ancient Babylonian myths. 
Why should they not learn Babylonian law as 
. . The foundation of the Babylonian law 
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was the Code of Hammurabi, and thus the enact- 
ments of the old Babylonian king, formulated 
about B.C. 2250, passed more than a thousand years 
later into the Book of the Covenant, and so 
became the heritage of Israel and the world’ 
(Professor C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University 
Circular, June 1903). 

Mr. Cook minimizes the extent to which Pales- 
tine was permeated by the other elements of Baby- 
lonian culture. The discovery of cuneiform tablets 
at Taanach by Professor Sellin may now be added 
to the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna letters. 
Documentary evidence may any day be found of 
the existence in Palestine of all sorts of Baby- 
lonian literature. That will not of itself prove 
that the Hebrew legislators read the Code in cunei- 
form. What is needed is proof from the Hebrew 
monuments of such similarities as can be explained 
only by a knowledge of the Code as we now 
know it. There is small likelihood of such a proof 
being found. For no one can suppose that any one 
of the documents into which the Hebrew law is 
resolved on critical grounds was put forward at any 
period as a complete code. We have fragments of 
several codes at different dates, but not one that 
ean really be trusted for a comparison. Such 
fracments as are left are very valuable as showing 
what was at one time considered to be law in 
Israel, but after the composition they have under- 
gone it is impossible to say whether they really 
are ancient or not. The words ‘primitive’ and 
‘ancient’ are not synonymous in the history of 
law. Nor is it quite clear that ‘savage’ penalties 
are always more primitive. The Hebrew law 
treats unfilial conduct more severely than Ham- 
murabi does. This is not a proof of age, nor of 
primitive ideas, for the normal Arabs show little 
trace of parental authority. The intrusion of 
yay power into the law courts, while definitely 

ated as late, is a recrudescence under changed 
conditions of a state of things from which Hammu- 
rabi shows an emancipation nearly complete. If 
any signs of a Babylonian influence can be made 
out anywhere now, the presumption is that it was 
once enormously powerful. For the whole history 
of Israel appears to consist in reformation, a 
readjusting of old material in faith and practice 
to new conditions. The old Babylonian stuif 
must have taken a most powerful root to survive 
at all. Professor D. H. Miiller has done great 
Service in pointing out the significance of any 
traces of similarity of order which can be found. 
Professor Kohler insists on the presence or absence 
of the theocratic idea as a test of primitive stages. 
The Indian law is purely theocratic, making no 
distinction between right and morality. The 
Israelite laws vary ; some are theocratic, and the 
prohibitive commands ancient in type. Hammu- 
rabi’s Code is very modern, almost purely lecal. 
This puts it on a level with the Gortyn Laws and 
the XIT Tables, while it is even more advanced 
than they are. In Israel the religious idea received 
its highest development in pre-Christian times, 
and that dominated law, morals, and _ history 
alike. In Babylonia law reached its highest 
development, and largely in independence of re- 
ligion. The common life was Semitic, the like- 
nesses are duc to racial affinity. The social order 
was widely different. There can be no question 
of actual borrowing, at any rate until post-exilic 
times. 

This view leaves out of consideration the evident 
fact that the Code of Hammurabi does not reflect 
the result of any continuous evolution of law in 
a homogeneous and progressive people, but an 
adaptation of widely distinct systems. An aristo- 
cracy which clung to primitive ideas, presumably 
a recent infusion of a wilder Semitic race, amalga- 


mated with a long settled, even if mixed and 
already partly Semitic, people. Some of its laws 
may be a recrudescence of primitive views alread 

long modified among the Babylonians. The ad- 
vent of the First Dynasty of Babylon had a close 
parallel in the settlement of Israel in Palestine. 
May not the settled population there have been 
in much the same stage of civilization as the 
native Babylonians, with local variations? May 
not the more primitive stamp of the Israelite laws 
as we have them be due to the greater predomi- 
nance of the newcomers? Then the common 
features would be of two separate origins: one, 
the civilization that had once been common to 
Babylonia and Palestine, juristically the more 
advanced ; the other, a system common to the 
two Semitic peoples, who in Babylonia conquered 
the land, founded the First Dynasty, formed the 
new aristocracy, or in Palestine conquered the 
land and are known to usas Israel. This would 
furnish the politically dominant, characteristically 
Semitic, primitive features. Which of the two 
systems should impose itself on the other, depended 
in either land on the relative power of the invaders 
and the invaded. This would be largely condi- 
tioned by the suitability of the competing races to 
the conditions of the country. In abylonia the 
larger settled population, the necessary conditions 
of life, made the invaders rather become absorbed 
in the people they politically ruled. In Palestine 
the conditions worked in the opposite direction. 
Whether by greater preponderance of numbers, or 
less modifying power in their new environment, 
the invaders to a greater extent imposed them- 
selves on the previous inhabitants. We need not 
speak of borrowing as an act on the part of the 
Israelite legislators. What they preserved of 
existing law was already centuries before influ- 
enced by Babylonia. What they imposed as their 
national contribution was common property with 
the legislators who imposed part of it on Baby- 
lonian law. That these did not make Babylonian 
law as primitive as the Book of the Covenant, was 
due to their more complete absorption by the 
settled civilization. Hammurabi’s Goda erystal- 
lized the law at a later stage of the process than 
did the Book of the Covenant. The process was 
more rapid there. Hence also the greater stability 
of his work. It lasted practically unchanged some 
fifteen hundred years. The subsequent develop- 
ments in Israel show perpetual progress. The 
progress was on totally different lines, till Israel 
came once more in contact with Babylonian cul- 
ture. Then it had made contributions of its own, 
some of which it modified, some it emphasized as 
a result of the contrast. 

We may say that the Israelite legislation shows 
strong traces of Babylonian influence, and yet not 
destroy the independence of its origin. We cannot 
suppose that the author of any code set to work 
to draw up a comprehensive scheme of law. Each 
built upon the already prevailing custom. His 
attention would be directed chiefly to what was 
not matter of uniform treatment. Tlie most 
characteristically Babylonian things in the current 
custom of the day in Israel may be just those 
which are not legislated for. The new legislation 
did not require to touch what was so firmly estab- 
lished. Other things of Babylonian origin may 
have been abrogated by the new laws—it would 
not be necessary to say what they had been, but 
merely by stating the new law to say they should 
be no longer. That any Israelite code shows 
marked differences from the Code of Hammurabi 
is enough to show an independent origin. The 
absence of any differencc would show complete 
dependence. The coexisting likenesses and dif.- 
ferences argue for an independent recension of 
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ancient custom deeply influenced by Babylonian 
law. The actual Code of Hammurabi is a witness 
to what that influence might accomplish. It 
cannot be held to be a creative source. The Code 
may only be itself a a of the same influences. 
These may be called Semitic in preference to 
Babylonian, But that view calls for overwhelm- 
ing proof that there was any source of civiliza- 
tion powerful enongh to have this influence on 
both Israel and Babylonia. The presumption that 
Babylonia had a prominent influence on Palestine 
long before Israelite codes were drawn up, is one 
that grows stronger as time goes on. 
C. H. W. JOHNS. 

RELIGION OF ISRAEL.*—Jntroduction.—The 
origin of the religion of Israel is treated in 
greater or less detail by all the four sources— 
or, more correctly, strata of sources—of which the 
present Pentateuch is made up: the Jahwistic 
stratum (which originated between 900 and 700 
B.C.), the Elohistic (between 750 and 650), the 
Deuteronomistic (650-550), and the Priestly (550- 
400). Their respective statements exhibit numer- 
ous differences, and even discrepancies. But on 
one point they are in absolute agreement : namely, 
that the founding of the religion of Israel was the 
work of Moses, of the tribe of Levi; that it took 
place in connexion with the leading of the people 
out of Egypt ; and that it consisted pre-eminently 
in the proclamation of Jahweh as the national 
God of Israel. The strencth and the uniformity 
of this tradition leave no doubt of its correctness, 
however much the details of the process may be 
the proper subject of criticism. 

We are thus entitled to commence the history of 
the religion of Israel with Moses. It is another 
question whether we can also attain to any cer- 
tainty regarding the religion of Israel, or, per- 
haps more correctly, of the Israelitish tribes in 
pre-Mosaic times. This question could at once be 
answered in the affirmative, if it were possible to 
regard the whole contents of the Book of Genesis 
as history in the strict sense of the term. Accord- 
ing to this account, the self-revelation of the one 
true God began at the very outset, ὁ.6. with the 
first human being created, and was then repro- 
duced from generation to generation —always, 
indeed, only through the instrumentality of the 
firstborn οἱ each family — until, finally, in the 
families of the three patriarchs proper, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, it developed into a religion 
which is hardly distinguished in any way from 
the future religion of the nation of Israel as this 
is presented to us in the earlier traditions. Abel 
and Cain already bring offerings to Jahweh—the 
one, of the firstlings of the flock and of their fat ; 
the other, of the fruits of the field (Gn 48*), Noah 
sacrifices to Jahweh upon an altar burnt-offerings 
of all clean beasts and all clean birds (8”). In 
like manner we hear not infrequently of the patri- 
archs building altars and ofiering sacrifices, as 
well as of their calling upon Jahweh, especially at 
those spots where He had appeared to them, or 
which were hallowed by previous appearances of 
God (127 1318 22° 2676 35"). Further, the erection of 
monumental stones or pillars (mazzebéth, 28'8* 3370 
[where for mizbéah ‘altar’ we should certainly 
read mazzebah ‘pillar’] 8815: 30) corresponds to a 
custom which was practised even by Moses (Ex 
24‘), and came only at the end of the pre-exilic 
period to be prohibited as heathenish. When, 
again, Rebekah goes to consult Jahweh, and 
actually obtains an oracle from Him (Gn 25%), 
this manifestly implics not only the existence of a 
sanctuary of Jahweh, but also the presence of 
priests or other mediums of the oracle. In short, 
the cult of Jahweh as practised by the people of | 

* See ‘Table of Contents’ at end of article, p. 732 ff. 


Israel after their conquest of Canaan is presented 
to us as simply the continuation of the worship al- 
ready rendered by the patriarchs to the same God, 
and, indeed, almost in every instance at the same 
sanctuaries. Israel, in other words, simply entered 
by the conquest of the land into the heritage of 
which they had been assured long ago by the pro- 
mises of Jahweh to the patriarchs, and, above all, 
by the solemnly ratified ‘covenant’ of God with 
Abraham (Gn 15). 

It must be confessed, however, that a proper 
critical examination of the religious history of 
Israel has shown incontrovertibly that the above 
view of the primeval and the patriarchal religion 
became possible only by carrying back unreservedly 
to the centuries prior to Moses, up to the very 
commencement of all, the conceptions and the 
conditions of the Jalweh religion as these present 
themselves somewhere about the 9th cent. B.C. 
The picture thus drawn of the early history is 
therefore an extremely valuable authority for the 
pertod from which it emanates; but for the pre- 
Mosaic period we can make use of it only with 
the utmost caution and with strict observance of 
complicated critical principles. We then discover 
that in various traditions found in Genesis as well 
as in those of many other books of the Bible a 
recollection has been preserved of the pre-Mosaic 
religious stage of Israel. It is true that this 
recollection is not infrequently so faint and so 
unintelligible to the narrators themselves that 
they take no offence at it, nay, believe it to be in 
perfect accord with the religion of Jahweh. In 
such instances the correct interpretation of the 
tradition may be confirmed or even discovered in 
two ways: (1) from other traces of the same tra- 
dition in the OT, even outside Genesis; (2) from 
the analogies found in other, especially Semitic, 
religions,* which will be found not infrequently to 
supply a surprising amount of information about 
ritual customs which are strange, and which were 
no longer understood by Israel itself. There is a 
repetition here of a phenomenon whose occurrence 
may be noted almost all over the world: namely, 
the tendency of religious usages to maintain them- 
selves with the greatest tenacity even after they 
have come, in consequence of altered religious 
conceptions, to lose all real meaning. heir 
retention is generally justified by giving them 
some new interpretation which renders them 
tolerable to the new religion (so, for instance, 
with circumcision in Israel), or they may continue 
to be practised simply through force of habit, 
without any attempt at explanation at all. The 
latter principle may be found to hold good, for 
instance, of all or at least the majority of mourn- 
ing usages. In all probability, the whole of these 
had their root in religious motives; but that this 
was understood we cannot assume except in those 
instances in which they were expressly prohibited 
by the Jahweh religion. For the most part they 
represent simply petrified custom, whose original 
meaning it is often very difficult to determine. At 
all events, the symbolical interpretations (for in- 
stance, that of the rending of the garments as an 
expression of utter indifference to one’s outward 
appearance, or even as a symbol of the rending of 
the heart with grief), which we meet with fre- 


* On the subject of Semitic religion we possess such extremely 
valuable contributions as J. Wellhausen’s Reste arabischen 
Ileidentums (Berlin, 1887; 2nd ed. 1897), and W. Robertson 
Smith's Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (London, 1889 ; 
9nd ed. 1894; Germ. tr. by R. Stiibe, Freiburg i. B. 1899), 
Much valuable material is contained also in B. Stade's Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, Berlin, 1887 (Buch 7: ‘Israels Glaube und 
Sitte in vorprophetischer Zeit’), Bd. i. p. 358i. Cf. also Oh. 
Piepenbring, ‘La religion primitive des Hébreux’ (Rev. de 
ΤΠ δῖ. des Religions, 1889, Pp. 171-202); and O. G. Montefiore, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as tliustrated by 


| the Religion of the ancient Hebrews, London, 1892. 
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quently even in Christian exegesis and theology, 
are foredoomed to rejection. 


1. TRACES OF A PRE-MoSAIC RELIGION OF 
ISRAEL. 


Before we attempt now to collect the possible 
traces of a pre-Mosaic religion of Israel, there 
are two points that we must emphasize very 
strongly: (1) that in almost every instance we 
have here to deal with hypotheses and not with 
facts, so that our task will be in reality to deter- 
mine the greater or smaller degree of probability 
attaching to any hypothesis; (2) that everything 
which survived in Israel merely as a custom that 
was not understovud, may claim an interest from 
the point of view of Archeology and the History of 
Religion in general, but has, strictly speaking, none 
so far as the Religion and Theology of the Bible are 
concerned. Itappears to us that the effect is simply 
to lead one astray as to the correct understanding 
of the religion of Israel, when certain recent 
descriptions leave the reader in doubt whether all 
kinds of primeval customs were not practised in 
Israel with full consciousness of their original 
signification, and, when introduced into the frame- 
work of the Jahweh religion, so continued down 
to the latest times. The truth is that anything 
which was recognized by the Jahweh religion as 
of heathen origin, and whose meaning was under- 
stood by it, was declared unclean and accordingly 
prohibited absolutely, as, for instance, necromancy. 
Any one who notwithstanding addicted himself to 
such practices, set himself deliberately in oppo- 
sition to the requirements of his religion. The 
fact that this happened again and again gives us 
no more right to saddle the religion of Israel with 
these derelictions than we have to hold Christianity 
responsible for all the heathen superstition which 
still continues to prevail even in Christian nations. 

i. CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY, ETC.—The most 
important question which has to be dealt with by 
any one who undertakes to give an account of a 
particular stage of religion is that relating to the 
nature of the god or gods recognized. 

1, Amongst the lowest forms of religious venera- 
tion, the more recent authorities on Comparative 
Religion reckon not only the common Fetishism 
(which elevates an arbitrarily chosen object to the 
rank of its gods, and again, 1t may be, deposes it), 
but also the so-called Totemism.* The following 
may suffice by way of definition of this widely 
diffused phenomenon. In the vocabulary of modern 
Comparative Religion the term totem + stands for 
some natural object—generally an animal—with 
which a tribe considers itself to have blood re- 
lationship, and which accordingly in the person of 
all its representatives is treated by the tribe with 
the utmost consideration and indulgence, or may 
actually receive Divine worship. Such Totemism 
may be recognized most frequently in the name 
by which the particular tribe is designated, 
although it may happen, indeed, that names long 
in existence come only subsequently to have a 
totemistic sense attached to them. 

* Out of the copious literature on this question the following 
may he noted as of importance for our present purpose: W. 
Rohertson Smith, ‘Animal Worship and Animal Trihes among 
the Arahs and in the Old Testament’ in Journal of Philology, 
ix. (1880), ef. the same writer’s Kinship and Marriage in Karly 
Arabia 2 (1903), p. 217ff.); J. G. Frazer, Totemism, Edinhurgh, 
1887; Jos. Jacobs, ‘Are there Totem-clans in the Old Testa- 
ment?’ in Archeol. Review, iii. (1889) 3, p. 145f.; F. V. 
Zapletal, Der Totemismus und die Religion Israels, Freiburg 
i, B. 1901 [denies any existence of Totemism in Israel]; 5. A. 
Cook, ‘Israel and Totemism’ in JQ/. xiv. No. 55; L. Germain 
Lévy, ‘Du totémisme chez les Hébreux’ in REJ xliv. (1902), 
No. 89, p. 13 ff. [likewise with wholly negative results]. 

¢ This term, borrowed from the Ojihway Indians of Ν, 


America and hrought into vogue especially by Lubhock, denotes 
originally the family or trihe itself. 


In searching for indications that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, we must leave out of considera- 
tion one practice, namely the worship of Jahweh 
in the form of a molten bull, as practised in the 
Northern kingdom from the time of Jeroboam 1. 
onwards (1 Καὶ 12”). It is probable that, in this, 
Jeroboam simply revived a form of the Jahweh 
cult that had been long familiar; but it was 
beyond doubt of Canaanite origin, and had nothing 
to do with Totemism, ‘The molten bull is nothing 
but a symbol of the strength and creative power 
of Jahweh, who in the earliest times—as far back 
as we can trace the mattcr—was never thought of 
as appearing on earth except in human form. 

On the other hand, among the names of Israel- 
itish tribes there are a few which, upon certain 
conditions, might testify that Totemism once pre- 
vailed : for instance SIMEON (νον Shim'dn), if this 
name, like the Arabic simu, stands for a hybrid 
of wolf and hyena; LEAH, if this=‘ wild cow’; 
and Levi, if this is really a gentilic name from 
Leah; and, finally, RACHEL (=ra@hél, ‘ewe’). 
With reference to the two female names in this 
list, it is true also that it must first be proved 
that wives in the patriarchal narratives always 
stand for certain weaker tribes which became 
amaleamated with other stronger ones into a 
single whole. It is clear that here we have many 
difiiculties in the way, and at most we can speak 
only of the possibility that Totemism once pre- 
vailed in particular tribes. Nor are we carried 
much further by another argument, to which it 
has been sought to attach the strongest evidential 
value. We refer to the so-called ‘food taboos,’ by 
which the flesh of certain animals is to be scrupu- 
lously avoided as unclean. It sounds very plaus- 
ible, no doubt, to interpret this as meaning that 
each tribe regarded it as strictly forbidden to kill 
and eat the totem animal with which it believed 
itself to have blood affinity. When smaller tribes 
became amalgamated with larger, and when these 
finally combined to form one nation, the totems of 
all the different clans would be recognized by the 
whole body, and the eating of them avoided, and 
the Jahweh religion would sanction and retain 
this practice, only altering the motive for it. At 
the totemistic stage these animals were forbidden 
because they were holy; the Jahwel religion, on 
the other hand, declared them, as relies of a 
foreign cultus, wnelean. Now, in reply to this it 
may be remarked that certainly the long list of 
unclean animals enumerated in Ly 11*% and Dt 
1458. cannot possibly be all explained on the ground 
of a previous Totemism. n the contrary, it is 
quite clear in these passages that the prohibition 
of ecrtain animals which were expressly regarded 
as unclean was afterwards extended to the whole 
class which exhibited the same characteristics. 
Thus originated that system of food taboos in virtue 
of which uncleanness attached to all four-footed 
animals which do not chew the cud and have not 
completely divided hoofs, and to all water-animals 
which have not fins and seales, as well as to all 
four-legged winged creatures. It is vain to seek 
to explain this supplementary schematizing by re- 
ligious motives, as 1f, for instance, all creatures to 
which any imperfection attaches had been forbidden 
as food. All thatit is correct to hold is that in very 
ancient times the eating of partieular animals was 
disallowed on religious grounds. But it is quite 
another question whether these grounds were con- 
nected with Totemism. It is quite possible that 
when such customs arose the determining factors 
were wholly different forms of superstition, such 
in particular as some form of belief in demons (see 
below). In this way the impulse would be given 
less by religious veneration than by simple fear. 


| Upon the whole we must conclude once more that, 
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while it is certainly possible that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, its prevalence cannot be proved ; 
and, above all, we must hold that the religion of 
Israel as it presents itself in the OT has not re- 
tained the very slightest recollection of such a 
state of things. 

2. It is different with another of the preliminary 
steps towards real religion which is still more 
widely illustrated amongst primitive peoples, 
namely Animism. In its pure form this is the 
belief in the activity of the spirits of recently 
deceased relatives. Krom the nature of the case, 
however, it is not always possible here to draw 
the lines sharply. Even those who have been 
long dead may appear to their surviving relatives 
in bodily form in dreams. Hence the animistic 
belief produces the conviction that the spirit of 
the dead man either still lingers in the ncighbour- 
hood, or may temporarily leave the place of sojourn 
of the dead (called by the Hebrews probably even 
in pre-Mosaic times Shé’di; see below). On the 
other hand, the appearances that present them- 
selves in dreams are not confined to actual rela- 
tives; hence Animism readily includes all the 
members of the tribe, or creates a still wider 
realm. But it is always of the essence of original 
Animism that the activity of the spirits of the dead 
is thought of as ill-disposed, and even harmful, 
so that the survivors’ interest is to keep them at 
as far a distance as possible, and to omit nothing 
that will conduce to the satisfying of their legiti- 
mate wishes, which have respect, above all, to the 
proper treatment and burial of the corpse. 

It is evident that Animism of this kind cannot, 
strictly speaking, yet be called religion, but is at 
most only a preliminary step towards it. For it 
wants the element of veneration of powers regarded 
as superhuman. This comes to associate itself 
with Animism only when the latter concentrates 
its interest especially upon the spirits of ancestors, 
and passes into a formal veneration for them, 
when, in short, it becomes Ancestor Worship.” 

With reference to the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel, the question is generally raised in the form 
whether in the later religion traces are de- 
monstrable of a former Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. At present it is the fashion to pro- 
nounce unliesitatingly in favour of the presence 
of both these elements. But in the opinion of 
the present writer, while there are undoubted 
traces that Animism once prevailed, the alleged 
indications of Ancestor Worship are all exposed to 
more or less serious objections. 

As might have been expected, the traces of 
Animism are most marked in connexion with cer- 
tain mourning customs. Not that all mourning 
customs can be explained, as has been attempted, 
from one and the same point of view; on the 
contrary, they clearly belong to different grades of 
religious thought, and some of them have hitherto 
defied all efforts at interpretation. Most of them, 
however, may be most simply explained as due to 
the naive attempt, by means of a variety of bodily 


* Of the very extensive literature on Animism and Ancestor 
Worship (in addition to the works of Stade and W. R. Smith 
cited in note on p. 6125), the following may be noted : F. Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten 
Israel u. des Judenthums, Giessen, 1892; J. Frey, Zod, Seelen- 
glaube und Seelenkult tm alten Israel, Leipzig, 1898 [denies 
spirit-worship, and explains mourning customs as due to fear 
of death or of its author]; K. Grineisen, Der dAhnenkultus und 
die Urreligion Israels, Halle, 1899 [finds indubitable traces 
of Animism in the OT, but none that are positively convincing 
of Ancestor Worship ; explains (with Frazer) mourning customs 
in great measure as averruncatio; cf. also the instructive 
review of Grimeisen’s book by Wellhausen in the Deutsche 
Literaturzettung, 1900, No. 20]; J. O. Matthes, ‘Rouw en 
doodenvereering in Israél’ in Theol. Tijdschr. 1900, pp. 97 fi., 
193 ff. [especially directed against Frey’s (see above) rejection of 
Ancestor Worship], also ‘De doodenvereering bij Israél,’ 
1901, p. 820 ff. {against Grimeisen). 
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alterations (6.9. the cropping or shaving of the 
head and beard, the wounding of the body by 
bloody incisions, etc., the covering of the face, or 
at least of the hair on the upper lip), to render 
oneself unrecognizable by the spirit of the dead, 
and thus to escape its malign influence. Also the 
rending of the garments, like the going barefoot 
and other partial uncoverings of the person, is in 
all probability simply a relic of an entire laying 
aside of one’s clothes; only that absolute naked- 
ness already in very early times assumed the 
mitigated form of putting on sackcloth, which was 
originally a coarse cloth thrown around the loins, 
Such a complete alteration of the outward appear- 
ance seemed best fitted to deceive the spirit of the 
dead, and to divert its attention from the survivors. 
But the same purpose was already served by going 
about in a filthy condition, by neglecting all atten- 
tion to the hair, and by sprinkling oneself with 
ashes; or, on the other hand, by sitting on the 
ground, in dust and ashes if possible—in the place, 
in short, where onejdoes not usually sit, and hence 
is not likely to be looked for. 

Part of these mourning practices were retained 
without scruple even within the pale of the Jahi- 
weh religion—a proof that their origina] intention 
was no longer understood. Others, like the 
cutting of a bald spot on the head, the disfiguring 
of the beard, and the wounding of the person, 
were strictly forbidden by the later legislation 
(Ly 197° 215), The cireumstance that the Jahweh 
religion regarded all contact with a dead body, 
nay, even the proximity of one (Nu 1914), as defiling, 
is sufficiently explained by the consciousness that 
at least part of the mourning and burial customs 
had their root in another religion. At the samc 
time, however, it is noteworthy that the Law itself 
still retains a manifest trace of animistic beliefs 
when it enacts (Nu 1915) that any open vessel with- 
out a cover fastened with a string is defiled by the 
proximity of a dead body. Here we have evidently 
the reminiscence of a very ancient practice whereby 
it was sought to prevent the spirit of the dead from 
taking up its quarters in the house—the practice, 
namely, before or at the moment of a death, of 
carefully closing all open vessels that happened to 
be in the neighbourhood. 

The question whether Animism underwent in 
pre-Mosaic Israel, as in some other instances, the 
further development into Ancestor Worship, can- 
not be decided by such peremptory declarations as 
that Animism, in virtue of an inward necessity and 
hence always, is coupled with Ancestor Worship. 
Not theories but only facts must decide here; 
and it is simply not true that, thanks to invariable 
laws of evolution, the process of development has 
always, and in the case of all peoples, been froin 
Animism to Ancestor Worship, and from the 
latter to Polytheism, and finally to Monotheism. 
Let us proceed now to examine the facts which 
have been held to prove that Ancestor Worship 
once prevailed among the Israelites. 

Here, again, the principal réle is played by 
mourning customs. Almost everything in this 
department is held to have the intention of de- 
claring the mourner to be the slave of the deified 
ancestor. So, for instance, with the uncovering 
of the person,* the putting on of sackcloth as 
what was once the servile garb, and every other 
act by which expression is given to a humiliation 
of the person; and, finally, even the wounding of 
oneself by bodily incisions as a rite of dedication 
to the spirit of the dead. But these explanations 

* According to Biichler (art. ‘ Das Entbléssen der Schulter und 
des Armes als Zeichen der Trauer’in ZA7'l¥’,1901, p. 81 £f.), by 
the practice in question the mouruer submits himself to the 
dead, and declares himself his subject, by showing himself pre- 


pared to perform the hardest tasks on his behalf. The forced 
character of this explanation strikes one at once. 
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of the mourning customs appear to us far less 
natural than the above proposal to trace them back 
to an effort to render oneself unrecognizable by the 
spirit. 

A stronger argument would be found in the 
custom of funeral repasts, if it were really beyond 
doubt that we have to do here with a sacrificial 
meal in honour of the dead. But the few passages 
to which appeal is made in this connexion prove 
no such thing. That ‘mourning bread’ (Hos 94) is 
unclean is sufficiently explained by the circum- 
stance that it is caten by one who is defiled by a 
dead body. This is all that appears to be spoken 
of in Dt 9634, and not the use of bread for a sacri- 
ficial offering to the dead. The latter might, 
indeed, seem to be alluded to in the addition ‘ nor 
have I given thereof for the dead.’ But a funeral 
repast may very readily bear a different sense from 
one in honour of a now deified ancestor. It may be 
aN expression of a determination to maintain with 
the deceased the same fellowship in worship that 
subsisted when he was alive, this purpose being 
indicated by holding a repast once more in pres- 
ence of the corpse. Still more probable appears to 
us to be the other explanation, according to which 
the special object is to provide the spirit of the 
dead with what it requires during its journey to 
the realm of death. The same purpose (and not 
that of a saerificial gift proper) might be served 
also by the placing of food on or in the grave, if 
it is this and not the use of bread at the funeral 
repast that is alluded to in Dt 264. In the case 
of Jer 16’, again, it is only by perfectly arbitrary 
alteration of the text that the passage can be 
converted into a testimony to sacrificial meals in 
honour of the dead. All that the prophet really 
says is that, after the coming of the Divine 
judgment,’ no one will seek to force men to take 
food to strengthen themselves, or to drink of the 
‘cup of consolation,’ and thus bring the mourning 
fast toan end. As we see from 25 3% 1917. it was 
the custom to employ pressure of this kind; but 
in this whole matter we have nothing to do with 
Ancestor Worship, especially as there is no ques- 
tion of ancestors in connexion with the mourning 
fasts in either of these two passages any more than 
in 18 31" or 2 & 1", 

A further evidence that Ancestor Worship once 
prevailed in Israel has been discovered in the great 
importance attached to the mention of tombs. 
This, we are told, is explicable only on the ground 
that these graves were places of worship. Now 
it is 8 fact that the patriarchs’ place of burial in 
a cave at Hebron is repeatedly mentioned. Abra- 
ham purchased it as a hereditary tomb from the 
Hittites (Gn 23%); and he himself (25°) as well as 
Isaac (35”) and Jacob (cf, 497%, according to which 
it was the resting-place also of Rebekah and Leah, 
and 50!) were buried there. But all these pas- 
sages (as well as in all probability the mention of 
the burial-place of Aaron in Dt 106) belong to the 
so-called Priests’ Code, which cannot surely be sup- 
posed in mentioning them to have had any thought 
of Ancestor Worship, but only to have intended 
to establish the title of the Israelites, when they 
returned from Eeypt, to a portion of the soil of 
Canaan. According to the Jahwistic narrative, 
also, Jacob desires to be buried with his fathers 
(47%) ; but here it is not Hebron but Goren-haatad, 
on the east side of Jordan (501°*-), that.is the burial- 
place. Besides, among the earlier sources E 
mentions the tomb of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse 
(35°), and J or E that of Rachel (35°) and of 
Miriam, the sister of Moses (Nu 90). But there is 
not a word anywhere of any of these tombs being 
a place of worship. For to attempt to discover 
such an allusion in the mazzebah set up on Rachel’s 
tomb (Gn 3529) is to forget the fact that Ancestor 


Worship was paid only to male ancestors, rarely, if 
ever, to the mother of the tribe, not to speak of 
the impossibility of supposing the practice of An- 
eestor Worship at the tomb of the nurse of Re- 
bekah. The object of the mazzébah on Rachel’s 
grave must accordingly have been originally some- 
thing other than to mark it as a place of worship. 

Finally, on the theory we are discussing, it must 
strike us as very surprising that of all the sons of 
Jacob who, as ancestors of the various tribes, had 
the strongest claim to veneration, it is Joseph 
alone whose place of burial is mentioned (Jos 2452. 
ef. also Gn 50”, Ex 13 [all δ}. Now we do not 
mean to suggest any doubt that the tomb of Joseph 
at Shechem, that of Joshua at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24°), and no less those of Gideon (Jg 892), 
Jephthah (127), Samson (16%), and the so-called 
‘minor judges’ (10% 5 121% 12.15), may have had the 
reputation of ‘heroes’ graves,’ although we hear 
nothing of any cult being practised at them. But, 
even if Hero Worship could be proved, this would 
not necessarily be equivalent to Ancestor Worship. 
Even 1 8 20”, where the practice of an (? annual) 
family sacrifice is presupposed, does not justify the 
conclusion that it was ofiered to ancestors. 

Of all the argnments in fayour of the former 
prevalence of Ancestor Worship, the most plausible 
is that based upon the injunction of the so-called 
levirate marriage (Dt 25°"). The original aim of 
this practice is held to have been to provide the 
childless deceased with a successor and thus with 
a cult, since the want of the latter was counted a 
serlous ntisfortune. The custom in question is 
already presupposed in Gn 38°", where indeed it 
appears as unconditionally binding, whereas in Dt 
25% it has more the character of a simply moral 
obligation on the part of the surviving brother. But, 
even if levirate marriage had actually a connexion 
with Ancestor Worship, the Deuteronomist is cer- 
tainly unconscious of this, and hence there is also 
little probability in the supposition that Lv 18% 
205], in prohibiting marriage with a brother’s wife, 
meant to raise a protest against Ancestor Worship. 

A certain evidence of Ancestor Worship has 
been supposed to lie in2 Καὶ 1818, This, however, is 
a mistake. For the meaning of the words there 
is not ‘I have no son to invoke my name with 
veneration in the cult of the dead,’ but simply ‘I 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance,’ as 
would be the case if there were any one who was 
called ‘So and So, the son of Absalom.’ In default 
of a son, the mazzébah must keep his name from 
being forgotten. Hence we are unable in this 
instance to discover the slightest trace of Ancestor 
Worship. 

From 1 Κα 28%, again, where the spirit of Samuel 
called up by the witch is called an ’ééhim, t.e. a 
superhuman being, the most that can be inferred 
is that the spirits of the dead were one and all 
included in the category of ’élohim or béné’élohin ; 
there is no proof here of a worship of the dead, 
not to speak of a worship of ancestors. 

To sum up the results of this whole discussion. 
If Ancestor Worship ever prevailed in the pre- 
Mosaic period—and it is psychologically quite 
conceivable that respect for the dead bodies and 
the tombs of parents inspired at least tendencies 
to a kind of Ancestor Worship,—no consciousness 
of this survived to historical times, and the whole 
question, as was remarked before, has at best an 
interest from the point of view of Arehexology but 
not of Biblical Theology. 

3. Real worship, however, was rendered by 
Israel in the pre- Mosaic period to the many 
numina (lim (sing. ’#, ‘deity,’ ‘cod ᾽), which were 
believed to be the inhabitants and possessors of 
certain places, and which were venerated as such. 


| These make their appearance most frequently in 
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connexion with trees, stones, and springs, which 
thereby assuime a sacred character. Whether there 
ever was a time when a local numen of this kind 
(answering to the dryads, oreads, hyads of the 
Greeks) was believed to be connected with every 
tree, is a question that cannot be decided.* We 
should probably, however, find a trace of nwmina 
foci in every instance where, in spite of what was 
for Jahwism a matter of course, namely, the 
identification of the numen with Jahweh, the 
original sacredness of the particular tree, etc., 
has survived. This comes out most distinctly in 
Gn 28:8. (1, except vv.}3-!°), where Jacob sets up 
the stone, by which he had lain and had a remark- 
able dream, as a mazzébah and anoints it with oil, 
vowing at the same time that upon his return he 
will make this mazzébah a béth-’él or " god’s house.’ 
As a matter of fact, after his return_and the 
erection of an altar, he calls the place ’Al-béth-él, 
‘God of Bethel’ (8567 [also E]). It is plain that the 
anoiuting with oil (3818) was intended originally 
for the deity connected with the stone, and that 
the object of the whole narrative is to give a 
sanctity in the sense of Jahwism to the time- 
hallowed mazzébah of Bethel. <A similar instance 
of Jahwism superseding an ancient view-point 
that had been taken over from the pre-Mosaic 
period, is present perhaps also in Jos 24% (FE), 
where the setting up of the sacred stone under 
the oak in the sanctuary of Jahweh is attributed 
to Joshua, whereas, according to Gn 12°, the sacred 
tree was in existence as early as the arrival of 
Abraham, appearing as ‘the soothsayer’s (JZéreh) 
terebinth’; that is to say, in all probability it 
was a spot where the numen connected with the 
tree gave oracles through a priest or prophet. 
But the sacred stone probably stood from the first 
in connexion With the tree, to which circumstance, 
no doubt, the designation of the latter as ‘tere- 
binth of the mazzébdah’ [read in Jg 9° mazzébah for 
muzzab] is due. Pre-Jahwistie in all probability 
is also the sacred stone-cirele near the Jordan at 
Jericho, from which a frequently named sanctuary 
(hag-Gilgal, ‘the [stone] circle’) derives its name. 
According to Jos 47° and v.”* these stones, twelve 
in number after the number of the tribes, were 
set up by Joshua at Gilgal in memory of the 
miraculous passage through the dry bed of the 
Jordan; according to v.® (J), on the other hand, 
they were erected in the midst of the river itself. 
Both statements are manifestly attempts to give 
to the originally heathen character of this stone- 
circle a stamp that would be unobjectionable to 
Jahwism.—An ancient sanctuary is, doubtless, to 
be discovered also in ‘the serpent’s stone’ (eben 
haz-zdheleth) beside ‘the fuller’s spring’ (2n-régél) 
to the south of Jerusalem, for in 1 K 1° it serves as 
a place of sacrifice.—Of other sacred stones we 
hear nothing, there being no mention even of 
meteoric stones, although these played their part 
elsewhere on Semitic soil. The notion that the 
sacred Ark (see below, p. 628°) contained meteoric 
stones, rests upon ay conjecture. On the em- 
plopensare of mazzébéth in the cult of Jahweh, see 
elow, p. 620. 

Amongst sacred trees we have already made men- 
tion of ‘the soothsayer’s terebinth’ at Shechem, 
which is in all probability identical with the tere- 
binth under which, according to Gn 855 (E), Jacob 
buried the foreign idols, as well as with ‘the 
augurs’ or prognosticators’ ({/éénénim) terebinth’ 
of Je 9%", Tothesame category belongs the ‘ tere- 
binth of Mamre’ at Hebron, which is constantly 
brought into connexion with Abraham (Gn 13” 


* That this was the case with ‘élak and ’élon, ‘terebinth,’ 
might be certainly assumed if these Hebrew names were really 
connected with ’3, ‘deity,’ and did not rather mean ‘the 
strony tree.’ 


14° 181. The circumstance that in all these pas. 
sages we find the plural, ‘ terebinths of Mamre,’ is 


| due to a correction made in dogmatic interests, 


namely, to get rid of the single sacred tree: this 
is clear from 184 as well as from the LXX, which 
has uniformly the singular), We may compare, 
further, the tamarisk of Abraham at Beersheba 
(Gn 21%); “the oak of weeping’ (’allén-Bachith) 
named after Deborah at Bethel (358) ; the palm of 
the female judge Deborah, between Ramah and 
Bethel (Jg 4°); the terebinth at Ophrah, beside 
which the angel of Jahweh appeared to Gideon 
(6%); the pomegranate (1 5. 14*), and the tamarisk 
on the height of Gibeah (22°), under which Saul 
executed judgment ; and, finally, the tamarisk [in 
1 Ch 10” ‘terebinth’] at Jabesh, beneath which 
the bones of Saul and his sons were interred. 

In all the above instances we have to do pre- 
sumably with trees which, as the abode of local 
numina, were already sacred to the Canaanites, 
and which for the same reason were so regarded 
by the Israelites as well, only that the process early 
began of bringing them into relation to the patri- 
archs, and thus to the cult of Jahweh, thereby 
removing all ground of offence connected with 
them. Nearly all of them now make their appear- 
ance as hallowed by the building of altars to 
Jahweh and by His worship in proximity to them. 
It is quite true that in the beliefs of the people 
the old conception of a special ’é? of the particular 
tree may have maintained itself tenaciously, even 
if without a clear consciousness, till far into the 
monarchical period.—Of the trees and tree-stumps 
or poles (‘éshértm), which till towards the end of 
the pre-exilic period were reckoned amongst the 
necessary apparatus of a place for the worship 
of Jahweh, we shall have to speak later on (see 

. 620). 

Ξ Finally, in regard to sacred springs, we must 
first of all infer from the analogy of Semitism 
elsewhere, that in primitive times the most im- 
portant, if not all, springs were regarded as the 
abode of a local numen. Express testimony to 
the sacredness of particular springs—whether on 
their own account or owing to a sanctuary erected 
near them—is forthcoming, indeed, in only a few 
instances. Thus, according to Gn 14’, Kadesh 
(i.e. “sanctuary’) in the desert was known also as 
‘En-mishpat, ‘spring of judgment.’ This name 
might indeed have been bestowed upon it in 
allusion to the judicial decisions given by Moses 
at Kadesh during the wilderness wanderings, but 
it may also point, above all, to the presence of an 
oracle in the sanctuary by the sacred spring. In 
Gn 16) the (assuredly long established) sacredness 
of the spring Leahai-roi in the desert is traced 
back to an appearance of Jahweh to Hagar; and 
in 9139. that of the spring at Beersheba to a com- 
pact by oath between Abraham and Abimelech. 
Adonijah, according to 1 K 1°, holds a sacrificial 
meal at ‘the serpent’s stone’ (see above) beside 
‘the fuller’s spring’ (the modern Job’s Well) ; and 
v.38 tells how Solomon was anointed king at Gihon 
(the modern Virgin’s Spring). The latter cireum- 
stance would be inexplicable unless a high degree 
of sanctity attached to Gilon. 

The above described preliminary step towards 
a religion, which consisted in the belief in numerous 
’élim, and probably also in the presenting of offer- 
ings to them, has been designated Polydemonism, 
as distinguished from Polytheism. No exception 
need be taken to the name, provided it be under- 
stood that in this instance ‘demon’ stands for a 
Divine being of an inferior order and not simply 
for an evil spirit. 

4, It is another question when we ask whether 
traces are to be discovered in Israel of a once 
prevailing Polytheism alongside of the traces of 
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Polydemonism. This question is generally answered 
in the negative by the adherents of the Ancestor 
Worship liypothesis. They tell us that Jahwism, 
with its toleration of the worship of one God 
only, had the effect of suddenly interrupting the 
natural transition from the Ancestor Narektp of 
the family to Hero Worship as the cult of the pro- 
genitors of the tribe, and finally to Polytheism as 
the eult of tribal heroes exalted to Divine rank or 
of what were once merely local nwmzna. Others, 
however, discover traces of aetual gods, and thus 
of a once prevailing Polytheism in Israel.* 

In dealing with this question we leave entirely 
out of aecount the numerous attempts to trace all 
the Scripture characters in primeval and patri- 
archal times to astral myths, or at all events to 
explain the majority of them (notably Abraham 
and Sarah, but also Isaac and Jacob, and, from 
the primeval period, at least the wives and the 
sons of Lamech [Gn 4!%], as well as Samson in 
the period of the Judges) as depotentiated forms 
of what once were gods. We fail to see in any 
of these attempts anything more than unprovable 
fancies. As little can we eonsent to regard the 
use of the plural form ’Llohim for ‘God’ as a 
relic of former Polytheism ; it is mueh more likely 
that it is a so-called pluralis majestatis. At the 
very most it might be asked whether, perhaps, in 
eertain tribal and personal names we have not a 
shortened form of originally theophorous names. 
Thus it has been proposed to find in Gad (Gn 304, 
Is 65") a god of Fortune, and in Asher (Gn 30") 
the male counterpart to the goddess Asherah. 
But, even supposing that Gad were shortened for 
‘Obéd Gad, ‘worshipper of Gad,’ or some similar 
form, the name of this mixed tribe (sprung from a 
concubine of Jacob) would prove nothing as to a 
specifically Israelitish god of Fortune. Moreover, 
if such an idea had been conveyed by the name, it 
is hardly likely that it would have been borne by 
a prophet of Jahweh living in the time of David 
(18 22° e¢ al.). And asto Asher there is no trace 
elsewhere of ἃ god of this name, while the explana- 
tion of the name as ‘the happy one’ is perfectly 
satisfactory. On the other hand, “Andth in Jg 37 
5® should decidedly be regarded as abbreviated 
from ‘Obéd ‘Ancth, ‘worshipper of (the Canaanite 
roddess) “Anath.’ But no one can prove that 
Shamegar the son of ‘Anath is rightly spoken of in 
the redactory gloss of Je 3% as an Israelite. The 
name is there evidently borrowed from 5%, where, 
according to Moore (Journal of American Oriental 
Society, XIX. ii, p. 159 f.), he is meant to be taken 
as the father of Sisera. In the opinion of the 
present writer, no weight at all can be attached to 
the somewhat numerous names from the periods 
of the Judges and the monarchy, compounded 
with Ba‘al, ‘lord,’ or Afelekh, ‘king.’ For in the 
most of these it is simply Jahweh Himself that is 
meant by “αὶ αἱ or Melekh. So it is, for instance, 
with Jerubba‘al (z.e. ‘he who contends for Ba’'al,’ 
notwithstanding the opposite interpretation of 
the name in Je 6%): “Ashba'al, ‘man of Baal,’ 
the son of Saul (1 Ch 8 9); Meribadal, ‘man of 
Baal,’ the son of Jonathan (853: 9%); Béeliadd’, 
‘Baal knoweth,’ the son of David (147). The pre- 
servation of the original form of the last three 
names only in Chronicles, -baal having its place 
taken in Samuel by -bdsheth, ‘shame’ (2 8 2° © ρὲ 
al., 4° et al.; except that 28 5% substitutes 
*Eliada’, ‘El knoweth,’ for Be'eliadad), proves 
simply the eagerness of later generations to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the hated name of Baal, as 
15 already enjoined in Hos 918, But, granting that 
in eertain names from that period it is actually 

* Cf. the thorough discussion of all the controverted ques- 


tions dealt with in what follows, in Baethgen’s Beitrdége zur 
semit. eligionsgeschichie (Berlin, 1888), p. 131 ff. 


the Acathen Baal or Melekh that is meant, this 
would be simply an evidence of Israelitish zdolatry 
due to foreign influences. That Israel had at all 
times tendeneies to such idolatry has not as yet 
been disputed; but this cannot, of course, be 
counted amongst the relics of a once prevalent 
Israelitish Polytheism. 

Further, if it should be objected that the OT 
tradition itself quite unambiguously attributes 
to the people in primitive times the worship of 
heathen gods, we reply that this is so, but that 
the passages in question are much in need of closer 
examination. Gn 31°9 drops out of considera- 
tion. If Rachel stole the god (in v.™ called 
térdphim) of her father Laban, this would at the 
most be an indication that the Teraphim cult was 
introduced from the Aramzan sphere, for Laban 
is regarded by the narrator as an Aramean. We 
shall see afterwards, however, that upon Hebrew 
soil the Teraphim cannot have had the significance 
of a foreign god.—On the other hand, in Jos 245. 5 
(E) it is really assumed that the forefathers of 
the Israelites on the other side of the Euphrates 
(1.6. before the time of Abraham) as well as in 
Egypt (v.!*) served ‘other gods.’ That does not 
mean that from the first they had their own 
specifically Israelitish gods, but that they aban- 
doned themselves to the worship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sojourned. 
In this matter the narrator simply follows the 
theory to whieh even David gives drastic expres- 
sion (1S 2019) when he speaks of expulsion from 
Jalweh’s own land as amounting to a eompulsion 
to serve foreign gods.—But Am 555. cannot, in 
view of the whole context, be understood as allud- 
ing to idolatry on the part of Israel during the 
period of the wilderness wanderings, but only as 
containing a threat of something to come. — In 
Ezk 207-*4 Israel is charged with having defiled 
itself with the idols of Agypt, and with refusing 
to abandon these even in the wilderness. Thus 
we have here again to do with foreign gods, and 
not with a native Israelitish Polytheism. 

Finally, the possibility might remain that in 
eertain beings of ‘demon’ order, occasionally men- 
tioned, a reminiscence has survived of aetual gods 
that were once worshipped. In favour of this view 
might be urged the analogy of other monotheistie 
religions, in which the gods of past heathen times 
are not straightway deelared to be mere figments of 
the imagination, but (at least in the beliefs of the 
people) are degraded to ‘demons’ or spook forms. 
Thus lived on the onee mighty gods of Greece 
among the early Christians; and so did the Arab 
tribal gods even after the conquest of Islam, just 
as the aneient German gods still survive in various 
superstitions that prevail amongst Christianized 
Germanic peoples. As a matter of fact, we find 
in some late passages of Scripture what may be 
pronounced eertain, or at least very probable, ex- 
amples of this depotentiating of former popular 
gods: 6.6. Dt 32)", where they are spoken of as 
shédim, ‘demons,’ to which at one time sacrifices 
were offered (cf. also Ps 106°7, where the once 
existing practice of offering children is thought of 
as having these ‘demons’ for its object); 2 Ch 
1115. where by the term ory (sé‘irim, ‘ goats’ or 
‘goatlike forms’), the Clronicler evidently under- 
stands, above all, the heathen popular gods, for 
whom Jeroboam 1, is said to have appvinted 
priests. But in all these instances we have to do 
expressly with idolatrous worship of foreign gods, 
and not with relics of an Israelitish Polytheism. 
And when in Lv 17’ it is forbidden to offer the 
usual sacrifices any more to the séirim, what 
comes here once more to the front is the belief in 
local numina, field spirits, with which there was 


'an unwillingness, in spite of the uncontested 
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sole legitimacy of the Jahweh cult, to break com- 
pletely, seeing that these beings could so readily 
injureman. But these field spirits are not, properly 
speaking, ‘gods’ any more than the spirits that 
make their abode in sacred trees and stones. 
Elsewhere, too, the sé‘érim are nothing more than 
‘demon’ forms, akin to the fauns and satyrs of 
classic mythology. In Is 137! they perform their 
dances in the destroyed palaces of Babylon, in 34" 
they hold their gatherings amongst the ruins of 
Edom. | 

Like the sé‘¢rim, Lilith (1.6. ‘the nightly one’), 
who, according to Is 344, dwells in the ruined 
palaces of Edom, belongs in all probability to the 
category of monstrosities to which the popular 
belief gave birth. The same is the case with the 
Alikdh of Pr 30%, the mention of whose two 
daughters is sufficient to show that it is not the 
common leech that is meant, but that the name, 
like the Arabic “Alék or‘ Aulak, stands for a blood- 
sucking ‘demon.’ In another connexion we shall 
come upon still further remnants of a belief in 
and fear of ‘demons.’* ‘Azdzel, again, to whom 
on the Great Day of Atonement the goat laden 
with the sins of the people was sent forth (Lv 
165: 10. 216.) is evidently an unclean ‘demon’ who 
inhabits the desert. At the same time it is very 
questionable whether this figure can be regarded as 
a survival from the pre-Mosaic belief in ‘demons,’ 
and was not rather first borrowed from a foreign 
source during the Exile. —Of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim we shall not speak till later on, be- 
cause these, although certainly a product of non- 
Israelite soil, attained to something of an inde- 
pendent significance in Jahwism. The Satan, on 
the contrary, viewed as an individual, is not met 
with till the post-exilic period. 


ii. FORMS OF IVORSHIP, AND OTHER KITES 
AND USAGES.—The essential character of every 
ancient religion reveals itself pre-eminently in the 
worship it offers to the Deity. That such worship 
formed an element also in the pre-Mosaic stage of 
the religion of Israel is to be assamed, and various 
traces of 1b survived for long even in the cultus 
of Jahweh. These are recognizable by their great 
resemblance to, or even complete identity with, 
the ritual usages of the heathen Semites. As in 
the case of mourning customs, the original mean- 
ing, it is true, is often difficult to recognize, or the 
features of the custom have been so toned down 
or completely transformed as to make identification 
im possible. 

1. By far the most important ritual transaction 
in the primitive stage of religion is sacrifice. To 
the later Israelitish conceptions this appeared 
almost exclusively from the point of view of a gift, 
and, above all, as an offering of food to the Deity ; 
even fat and blood are expressly named in Ezk 
447-15 gs food of Jahweh. It cannot be doubted 
that this aspect of the matter was not wholly 
wanting even in the pre-Mosaic period, and that 
offerings of fruit in particular were presented to 
the local numina, by being deposited within the 
sacred precincts (as was done aiterwards with the 
shewbread), or being thrown into the sacred wells. 

* Of. E, Ferritre, Paganisme des Hébrewun jusqu’ ἃ la captivité 
de Babylone, Paris, 1884; O. H. Toy, ‘ Evil Spirits in the Bible’ 
in JBL ix. pt. i. Ὁ. 17 ff. 5 J. van der Veen, ‘ Daemonologie van 
het Judaisme’ in 7'heol. Studién, 1890, p. 301 ff. There is the 
closest connexion between the belief in ‘demons’ (as also, in- 
deed, the worship of local numina) and the great majority of 
the manifold forms of magic and soothsaying. Much of the 
latter may have been first taken over by Israel on Canaanite 
soil, but not a little must have belonged to the pre-Mosaic stage. 
Of. on this point the classical article of W. R. Smith, ‘On the 
Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated in Deut. xviii. 10f.’ 
in Journal of Philology, xiii. p. 273 ff., and xiv. p. 113 ff. 5 also 
T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology among the 
Hebrews and their Neighbours, ete., London, 1898 (also as Dis- 
sertation, Leipzig, 1901). 


Also the ordinary burnt-offering, which was adi 
assigned to the Deity (hence called also kali, 
‘whole-offering’), can scarcely be regarded other- 
wise than as an offering of food, 1.6. as a gift. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to explain 
all sacrificial rites from this point of view. The 
extraordinary importance which is manifestly at- 
tributed to the blood of the sacrificial victim 
carries us forward to another idea, namely, that 
of the sacramental communion established be- 
tween the god and his worshippers through their 
common eating of the (60 ipso sacred) body of the 
sacrificial victim. And, since from the earliest 
times the blood is regarded as pre-eminently the 
seat of the life, the sacramental communion was 
undoubtedly reached in the most primitive stage 
by drinking the sacrificial blood, the same blood as 
was assigned in some way (it might be by smearing 
the image or the altar, or by pouring out the 
blood within the sacred precincts) to the Deity. A 
clear trace of this notion—although in a form that 
has been very much toned down—has survived in 
Ex 2458. When we read here of Moses sprinkling 
the altar with one portion of the blood and the 
people with the other, and thus sealing the cove- 
nant between Jahweh and the people, the main 


| feature of the rite is the common share in the 


blood which establishes a communion, and which 
is hence called by Moses ‘the blood of the cove- 
nant.’ 

It could not have been long till the advance 
of culture gave rise to repugnance to the drink- 
ing of blood. Hence arose naturally a partition 
of the sacred food ; the portion of the Deity being 
the blood along with the fat (the latter in all 
probability on account of the facility with which 
it could be made over to the Deity by lettimg 1t go 
up in smoke), the portion of the worshippers being 
the flesh. The sacramental communion, however, 
finds expression in late as well as in early times in 
the consumption of the sacrificial meal at a sacred 
spot, in eating and drinking ‘before Jahweh’ (in 
early times, no doubt, in the actual presence of the 
image). That the flesh even in these so-called 
meal-offerings bore a sacred character, is evident 
from the circumstance that the mingling of sacred 
and common food in the body was sought to be 
avoided by fasting previous to the sacrificial meal. 
The record of this undoubtedly very ancient prac- 
tice has come down to us only in connexion with 
war (Jg 20%, 18 7%) and mourning (158 9118 25 
3% [the case is different in 1215], The strict com- 
mand to avoid the use of blood for food, which 
was afterwards extended to the case of animals 
that could not be offered in sacrifice, may have 
been originally due not simply to the fact that the 
blood was reserved for the Deity, but also to the 
fear of absorbing a second soul along with the 
blood, the seat of life. 

It cannot be determined whether, in addition to 
what were afterwards the usual victims, other 
animals were used for sacrifice by the tribes of 
Israel in pre-Mosaic times. On the other hand, it 
may be asserted with confidence that in special 
cases Auman sacrifice was practised in order to 
propitiate the Deity or gain His favour.* This 
is witnessed to by the persistency with which, 
down to the 7th cent. B.c., the sacrifice of the first- 
born is regarded as the highest act of service, in 
spite of the clear protest uttered against this 
notion in Gn 22 (E). The teaching of the latter 
narrative plainly is that Jahweh is satisfied with 
the disposition which is prepared to offer to Him 
one’s dearest, and that He has appointed the sub- 
stitutionary offering of an animal in place of the 


* Of, on this point the exhaustive discussion of A. Kamp- 
hausen, Das Verhdliniss des Menschenopyers zur israelit. Re- 


1 ligion, Bonn, 1896. 
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actual sacrifice of a child. Nevertheless, Ahaz 
(2 K 163, very probably during the straits to which 
he was reduced by the attack of the allied Ara- 
means and Ephraimites) and Manasseh (21°) both 
caused a son to pass through thie fire ; and in Mic ΟἿ 
the question is evidently submitted to very serious 
consideration whether the sacrifice of the firstborn 
is not to be offered as the surest expiation of guilt. 

From passages like Dt 12%, 2 ik 177 2819. Ezk 
167% 2031 93978 (on Jer 195 see below) it would 
appear as if these burnt-offerings of human victims 
were presented not to Jahweh, but to Melekh 
(LXX Moloch), ὁ. 6. ‘king [of heaven]’ as a heathen 
god, Apart, however, from Gn 22, this is expressly 
opposed by «6; 119% 35, according to which Jephthah, 
in terms of his vow, sacrificed his daughter to 
Jahweh. In 2 K 3” we read of how Mesha, king 
of Moab, offered his firstborn, naturally to Che- 
mosh, the god of the land; but the now mutilated 
close of the narrative plainly shows that the writer 
was firmly convinced of the efficacy of such an 
offering, and would no doubt have expected that 
a similar sacrifice to Jahweh on Israelitish soil 
would be equally efficacious. Jer 751 19° [delete in 
the latter the gloss ‘as burnt-offerings to Baal,’ 
which is wanting in the LXX] 32% plainly show 
that the sacrifice of children was popularly sup- 
Sige to be well-pleasing to Jahweh. And even 

zekiel, to whom such offerings, like every other 
form of cultus in pre-exilic times, ΒΈΡΘΗΣ as simple 
idolatry, reckons the sacrifice of all the firstborn 
among the statutes ‘that were not good’ (2035). 
which Jahweh Himself gave to the people as a 
punishment for their backsliding. This strange 
assertion is in all probability to be understood as 
meaning that the command to offer the firstlings 
of cattle gave rise to the erroneous notion that 
human sacrifice was well-pleasing to God. 

If human sacrifices were, in the nature of things, 
burnt-offerings or whole-offerings, thus constitut- 
ing pre-eminently valuable gifts, yet in the earliest 
times the use made of the blood must have held an 
important place in the same connexion. And, 
seeing that in the case of the offering of children 
the blood in question was closely related to that of 
the oiferer, this species of sacrifice also must un- 
questionably be regarded from the point of view 
of the establishing of a sacramental communion 
between the offerer and the Deity. 

A somewhat different character belongs, on the 
other hand, to other two rites, which are certainly 
also pre-Mosaic, namely the ratifying of a cove- 
nant by cutting one or more animals in pieces, so 
that the contracting parties might pass between 
the pieces laid opposite one another; and the 
hérem or ban. 

In Gn 1098. 17 (J), in the case of the ‘covenant’ of 
Jahweh with Abraham, the first named of these 
rites is enjoined and performed by God alone ; but 
here we have to do not with a covenant in the 
ordinary human sense, but with a religious ‘ bérith,’ 
whose essence lies in the Divine institution, de- 
mand, and promise. God accommodates Himself 
here to human custom by passing between the 
pieces of the dismembered animal, just as in Jer 
34/8 the contracting parties pass between the 
parts of the calf eut in twain. The whole trans- 
action in so far resembles a sacrificial one, as the 
kinds of animals enumerated in Gn 15°, as well as 
the calf of Jer 3448, all belong to the class usually 
employed for sacrifice; nor is it impossible that 
the blood of these animals was in some way 
utilized as sacrificial blood. The kernel of the 
rite is manifestly the invoking of a curse upon 
oneself in case of a breach of the obligation under- 
taken.* This is clearly alluded to in 18 117 (as 


* F. Schwally (Semit. Kriegsaltertiimer, Heft 1, ‘ Der heilige 
Krieg im alten Israel,’ Leipzig, 1901, p. 54) well describes the 


well as in the incident of Je 19”, which must be 
interpreted in the same way), only that the curse 
invoked must have originally concerned not the 
cattle, but the person οἱ the man who was false to 
his obligation. 

The ban (Heb. 095)* was, without doubt, origin- 
ally a war custom, and consists in the devoting Ὁ 
(even before the actual battle, Nu 21%, Jos 617, 1 5 
1555.) of the enemy and all their belongings to 
destruction—in Israel, in the post-Mosaic period, 
naturally in honour of Jahweh as the God of war. 
Schwally rightly denies that the Aérem has the 
character of an offering or present. To ‘ ban’ 
means to give over to destruction; the religious 
element is found in the complete renunciation of 
any profit from the victory, and this renunciation 
is an expression of gratitude for the fact that the 
war-God has delivered the enemy, who is His 
enemy also, and all his substance into the hands 
of the conqueror. The earliest practice appears 
to have required the massacre of everything living, 
whether man or beast, and the burning or destroy- 
ing in some other way of houses and property ; cf. 
Jos 651:- 35 (after the capture of Jericho) 825: 25 10%, 
18S 159% (where the sparing of the best of the 
cattle for a future offering, and the failure to put 
to death the Anialekite king Agag, are held up by 
Samuel as a transgression on the part of Saul) 221° 
(although in this instance the expression érem is 
not employed); so in Mic 4" in an eschatological 
prophecy the ‘devoting’ of all the substance of 
the peoples that besiege Jerusalem is announced. 
The original rigour of the hérem appears in a 
somewhat milder form in Dt 234 3% Jos 8% 7 
114, where human beings, indeed, are all to be put 
to death, but the cattle and other possessions of 
the enemy are to fall as spoil to the Israelites. 
According to Dt 20'** the ban is to be enforced 
with unsparing severity in the case of Canaanite 
cities, whereas, according to v.¥*, in far distant 
non-Canaanite cities only the males are to be 
slaughtered ; the women and children, the cattle 
and other property, are to be regarded as spoil. 
This rule is followed in the case of the Midianites, 
according to Nu 31", but Moses afterwards (v.!") 
demands the slaughter also of all the female 
prisoners except those that were still virgins. 
A further mitigation of the practice is found, 
finally, in the possibility of making some of the 
prisoners slaves of the sanctuary; ef. Jos 955 and 
the Néthinim or ‘given ones’ amongst the per- 
sonnel of the post-exilic temple. 

The kérem, as a solemn devoting to destruction, 
might, however, include in its scope even Israel- 
ites, and not only individuals but communities. 
Thus Dt 131° requires the putting to death of all 
the inhabitants of any Israelitish city that fell 
into idolatry, and the burning of @// their property 
as ‘a whole-ofiering to Jahwel.’t According to 
Jg¢ 20% all the members of the tribe of Benjamin 
were slaughtered and their cities burned on account 
of the outrage at Gibeah ; according to 211" the 
ban was executed on all the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead with the exception of 400 virgins who were 


action of Saulin18 117 asa ‘Schwur- oder Bundesritus'; the 
dismemhered hodies have in al] the instances ahove cited the 
significance of an ‘ Midopfer,’ to which numerous analogies are 
found in other religions as well. 

* Of. Schwally, /.c. p. 29 ff. 

+ In Jer 12% the expression ‘ dedicate (lit. hallow) them for 
the day of slaughter’ answers exactly to the elsewhere em- 
ployed ‘ han.’ 

{ In view of what has been said above, this cannot be taken 
to mean that the destruction in consequence of the hérem 
actually represents a whole- or burnt-oftering, hut that it has 
this force comparatively, heing as well-pleasing as a burnt- 
offering. Schwally very appropriately refers to the statement 
of Mesha on the Moahite Stone, 1. 11f.: ‘and I slew all the 
Soe hee of the city, a pleasing spectacle for Chemosh and for 

loab.’ In the sanie way is explained why the touching of 
the ‘devoted’ thing roused the anger of the Deity (Jos 728). 
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urgently required. That the man who stole any- 
thing of what had been ‘devoted’ came himself 
under the ban, beeause he had broken the ‘ taboo’ 
caused by the hérem, is shown by the case of Achan 
(Jos 7), The ‘holy indignation of Jahweh,’ 
which burns at first against the whole people 
(v.28-), is appeased only when Achan is stoned to 
death (v.78). Nor is it easy to understand 1 5 14% 
except to mean that the curse resting upon 
Jonathan (cf. v.24), in which he had involved him- 
self by disregard of Saul’s prohibition, as of a kind 
of herem, was removed by drawing lots for and 
putting to death a substitute. In 25 2158. Israel 
is delivered from the consequences of the curse of 
the Gibeonites by the giving up and putting to 
death of seven members of the family of Saul, 
whose action was responsible for the curse. 

A unique character belongs to the case supposed 
in Lv 27-**-, that an Israelite might ‘devote’ any 
possession of his, including human beings (slaves 
or captives taken in war?) and cattle. LEvery- 
thing so ‘devoted’ is most holy to Jahweh: if 
human beings, they must be put to death. 

The circumstance that in the earliest times 
there is no trace of drink-offerings of wine, is 
explicable very simply on the ground that these 
were possible only after Israel had become used to 
vine-culture in Canaan. On the other hand, the 
libations of water mentioned as prayer-offerings 
before battle (1 5 7°, cf. also 2S 23!5"-) are in all 
probability a survival from a time when water (in 
the desert) was considered an article of value. 
Extraordinary oceasions such as war (see below) 
led to a revival of the primitive ritual practice. 

Regarding the usual sacrificial transaction we 
have information in the very word for altar, namely 
mizbéah, i.e. ‘place of slaughter.’ This shows 
that the victims, as is presupposed also in Gn 22°, 
were slain upon the altar itself. The horns of the 
altar, which afterwards played a réle in connexion 
with the application of the blood (Lv 47 οὐ ai.) 
and the function of the altar as an asylum (1 K 
15%. 2°8), should in all probability be traced back 
to the custom of spreading the skin of the victim, 
horns and all, over the altar. This custom can 
be proved also in the case of heathen cults, and 
is thus presumably older than Jahwism. Apart 
from other considerations, the latter supposition 
is favoured by the circumstance that in the earliest 
times altars were composed either of large flat 
stones (Jg 629 1319, 1 § 614 14338) or of piles of turf 
or unhewn stones (Ex 2052), The introduction of 
artificial horns would follow after altars came to 
be constructed of different materials. The ex- 
planation of the horns as symbols of strength in 
connexion with the worship of Jahweh as a bull- 
God could thus, in any case, have been introduced 
only at a later period. The circumstance that the 
number of horns required by the Priests’ Code 
(Ex 27%, ef. Ezk 4315 2°), which no doubt embodies 
here a long-established usage, is four (one on each 
corner of the altar), proves nothing against the 
view that the horns were originally only two in 
number. 

2. The essentials of a place of worship in the 
earliest times probably always included a mazzébah 
(a2yD) and a sacred tree, or, in default of the latter, 
a sacred tree-stump orpole. Itis true that Ex 992 
3433 and Dt 75 12° convey the impression that in 
Israel the mazzébadh was first introduced in imita- 
tion of Canaanite modes of worship; but such a 
notion is contradicted by the prevailing belief (see 
above, p. 616*) that the mazzebah was the abode 
of the nwmen loci. This belief had its origin as 
far back as the period of Polydemonism, and 
Jaliwism retained it to this extent, that even in 
this religion the mazzébah was viewed as the 


symbol and pledge of the nearness of Jahweh. It! 


is thus all the more readily comprehensible that 
down even to the late monarchical period no 
offence was taken at the mazzébah. In Gn 31% Sit. 
the mazzéb&h serves as a witness of the agreement 
between Jacob and Laban. Moses himself erects 
at Sinai not only an altar to Jahweh but twelve 
mazzebéth, ‘according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel’ (Ex 244). These stones cannot possibly 
have possessed for this narrator the same signifi- 
cance as the sacred stone of Bethel had for the 
narrator of Gn 28, The two brazen pillars at 
the entrance to Solomon’s temple (1 K 75%) should 
also, no doubt, be regarded as representing a form 
of mazzébah. According to 2 K 12” 9) fread, with 
the LXX, ‘by the mazzébah’ instead of ‘ by the 
altar’) a mazzébadh stood in the forecourt of the 
temple; in Hos 34 the mazzébah is taken for 
granted as part of the materia sacra of the regular 
worship of Jahweh; and in Is 19% the mazzébah 
spoken of is not an obelisk, but a stone which 
serves along with the altar to mark a spot conse- 
crated to the worship of Jahweh. We are told in 
2K 184 that the mazzébéth had already been 
destroyed by Hezekiah, but this should probably 
be set down as an antedating of the cultus reform 
of Josiah (2 K 2314); for the first [unless Mie 5? (18) 
is as early as the time of Manasseh] prohibition of 
the mazzebah appears in Deuteronomy (1633; cf. 
also Jer 2” [if the mockery of the prophet has for 
its objects *dshérim (see below) and mazzébéth] 
and Lv 26!). As with the worship on high places, 
the erecting of ’dshérim and mazzebéth by the 
kings prior to Josiah is imputed to them as a fault 
by the Deuteronomistic redactors of the Book of 
Kings (1 K 147, 2 K 17"), 

Like the mazzébah, the ’dshérah (awx, plur. 
ones), ¢%¢. the sacred tree-stump or pole, must 
also be reckoned among the survivals of the pre- 
Jahwistie cultus, although it likewise held its 
place for centuries unopposed beside the altars of 
Jahweh (as in Jg 6" it appears beside an altar of 
Baal). It is, without doubt, a substitute for the 
sacred tree (see above), which was not available 
everywhere (especially, for instance, in the case 
of hastily erected altars in the desert). But, as 
the regular sanctuaries on the high places would 
always have green trees in their neighbourhood, 
there was less occasion for the mention of the 
*aishérim [in 1 K 14% and 2 Καὶ 17! they are a super- 
fluity, due probably to the eagerness of the 
Deuteronomist to condemn alike the trees and 
the ’dshérim]. That the ’dshérah said to have 
been cut down by Hezekiah (2 K 184) and restored 
by Manasseh (21°) stood in the temple down to the 
time of Josiah, is shown by its removal and burn- 
ing in the Kidron Valley (2 K 23°). In like manner 
an ’dshérah (according to 1 Καὶ 16**, first set up by 
Ahab) stood in Samaria (2 K 13°; οἵ, also 1K 
1445, 2K 1716). The command to cut down (Ex 
3418. Dt 75) or to burn (Dt 12%) heathen ’dshérim 
implies at the same time, of course, a repudiation 
of their use in Israel. They are expressly for- 
bidden in Dt 167! (οἵ. also Mic 5% ἢ, where it is 

redicted that they are to be plucked up; Jer 172, 

s 279, and the late addition to Is 17°). With the 
exception perhaps of Mic 519, none of these pas- 
sages goes further back than the time of Josiah. 
There is, of course, a complete distinction between 
the ’ashérdh as the sacred pole, and the goddess 
Asherah, whose existence appears to be now placed 
beyond doubt by the Tel el-Amarna letters. Her 
worship (1 Καὶ 1513, 2 Καὶ 217 23*) wears the aspect of 
pure idulatry, and hence does not come under the 
category of the religion of Israel. : 

The use of other figures besides the mazzebah 
and the ’éshérah to represent the nearness of the 
Deity cannot be proved, to say the least of it, for the 
pre-Mosaic period. In favour of such a view may 
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be urged the tenacity with which the Jahweh cultus 
clung for a very long period to the use of images 
of Jahweh; and it is not impossible that in these 
the form of the ’eltm that were once worshipped 
had been handed down. On the other hand, the 
notion cannot be admitted that any but images of 
Jahweh were ever tolerated within the pale of the 
Jahweh worship. This must hold good also of 
the Térdphim, even if these were originally derived 
from the realm of heathendom; and the whole 
question must accordingly be left for discussion in 
connexion with the pre-Prophetie cultus of Israel. 

3. But, again, the worship of Jahweh retained 
a number of ritual practices which may be held 
with all the more certainty to have been derived 
from the pre-Mosaic period, since they one and all 
have their analogues in the practices of the heathen 
Semites. This category includes walking barefoot 
in sacred places (Ex 3°, Jos 5; even the going 
barefoot in token of mourning, 28S 15%, Is 207%, 
like other forms of uncovering, has to be looked 
at, as explained above, from the religious point of 
view) ; washing the person and the clothes (ix 19° 
and often) before approaching the presence of the 
Deity (cf. the changing of the clothes, Gn 35%). 
When we find in the Priests’ Code constant in- 
junctions to wash the person and the clothes in 
order to recover lost Levitical purity, no doubt the 
primary intention of these is that outward physical 
purity is to be the symbol and representation of 
inward. But, all the same, there is here a relic of 
those conceptions which led to the attempt, by 
means of external cleansing, to escape direct injury 
from demons or even from an angry god. And if 
in Ex 28% and Lv 640% 16% the priests are enjoined 
to wear their official garments only when they are 
conducting Divine service, the older passage, Ezk 
4415, shows that there was a further intention in 
this than simply to guard against a profanation of 
the holy garments. The danger was rather that 
by touching these garments the people would be 
‘hallowed,’ ὁ.6. become forfeit to the sanctuary, 
and thus require a ransom to be paid for them. 
Here, again, we make acquaintance with the primi- 
tive notion that all close contact with the Deity 
or with anything consecrated to Him was, if not 
fatal, at least dangerous. But amongst forms of 
close contact was included the act of looking upon ; 
hence the covering of the head in presence of the 
Deity, as is done by Moses in Ex 3° and Elijah in 
1K 19%. The same idea, that the beholding of the 
Deity is fatal, meets us in Gn 16% 32°, Ex 1021 3379, 
In all these instances it is true it is Jahweh that is 
in question, but it may be regarded as certain that 
the idea, is an inheritance from the pre-Jahwistic 
era. 

4. Of priests in pre-Jahwistic times no recollee- 
tion has been preserved. In any case there was 
no need of their services for offering sacrifice, 
seeing that this office could be performed equally 
well, even in the worship of Jahweh, by any head 
of a household. The more menial services were 
discharged, ag still continued to be the case under 
Moses (Ex 24°), by the young men. On the other 
hand, designations like ‘ Oracle-terebinth’ (see 
above, p. 616°) point to the existence of Oracle 
priests at particular sanctuaries, just as Gn 25” 
naively assumes the existence of a Jahweh-oracle 
in the time of Rebekah. 

5. There are various passages from which (in 
combination with the hypothesis of Ancestor 
Worship) the inference has been drawn that at 
first only the family or the tribe was regarded as 
the sacral body. Thus in Ex 216 the slave who 
dves not wish to go free is to be pinned by the 
var to the doorpost ‘before God,’ and thus incor- 
purated with the sacral body belonging to this 
God. The Passover ceremony (see below) likewise 
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assumes the family to be the sacral body. In1S 
208 we read of an annual offering by the family of 
David; but this does not prevent David’s being at 
the same time missed at a sacrificial meal (for in 
ancient times this character belongs to all eating 
of the flesh of an animal that was lawful for 
sacrifice) at the New Moon; and there were many 
other occasions when the sacral fellowship could 
not possibly be confined to a family or even to a 
tribe. Thus in war, which from the ancient 
Semitic point of view always came under the 
category of religious transactions, it is evident 
that all comrades in arms formed one sacral fellow- 
ship, whose members collectively ‘hallow the 
war,’ ὅ.6. consecrate themselves for battle by abstin- 
ence from sexual intercourse (οἷ, 1S 215, where 
David pretends to be on military duty ; 28 11"), 
as well as by inaugural offerings (1 5S 79 131%, where 
the sacrifices are intended to propitiate Jahweh), 
just as in Ex 19 the people prepare themselves 
by continence for drawing near to God. Also the 
prescriptions of Dt 2057 23!14, so strange to our 
notions, are explicable as survivals from a time 
when certain bodily functions, and in particular 
sexual relations, were believed to involve danger 
from demons.* 

6. Whether in pre-Mosaic times there was a 
sacrificial cultus practised at fixed, frequently re- 
curring periods, cannot be determined. An observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is extremely improbable, 
although its sacred character is carried back in 
Gn 2° (P) to the very beginning of the world. 
More conceivable—and here again combined with 
the fear of demonic influences—is it that there 
should have been a celebration of the New Moon, 
seeing that there are the clearest traces of this (see 
below, p. 662%) till far down in the monarchical 
ae without any recognizable connexion with 

ahwism. <As to the later annual festivals, it is 
self-evident that those which depend upon agri- 
culture and vine-growing cannot be taken into 
account for the nomad period of Israel’s history ; 
they are one and all of Canaanite origin. On the 
other hand, the ancient tradition clearly assumes 
that the Passover festival (of course with its 
original significance, and quite independent of the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread) was already kept 
in pre-Mosaic times. When Moses and Aaron 
(Ex 58) make the demand of Pharaoh, ‘ Let us go 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, to offer 
sacrifice to Jahweh, our God,’ and repeat this 
demand before each plague (71° 8! etc.), it isassumed 
that they wish to celebrate in the wilderness a 
long-established sacrificial festival. For Moses 
(8:5) assigns as motive for going outside the land 
of Egypt that they are accustomed to offer sacri- 
fices that are an abomination to the Egyptians, 
and in 10° he says expressly, ‘We have to keep 
the feast of Jahweh.’ Again in 127! (J) the direc- 
tion runs, ‘ Kill the Passover.’ Here, too, accord- 
ingly, it 15 assumed (as even in 12" [P] ‘It is a 
Passover for Jahweh’) as something that has been 
long familiar,—in opposition to the directions of 


ἔν 


v.44) which make the ritual to have first taken its 


* Cf. the very instructive remarks of Schwally in the above- 
cited ‘Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel,’ esp. Ὁ. 45ff., on the 
hallowing of war (Jos 3°, Mic 35, Jer 64 et al.) also by anointing 
the shield (2 Καὶ 1231) and consecrating the weapons (Jer 227), as 
well as by burnt-offerings which in the earliest times repre- 
sented also the most solemn form of guilt-offering (1S 79 189- 12), 
Again, the allowing of the hair to grow long (if Jg 52 is to be 
rendered ‘with long streaming locks,’ etc. [see Moore, ad loc.], 
and if this implies a general warlike custom) marked the warrior 
ad néazir or ‘consecrated.’ Schwally appears to the present 
writer to go too far when (p. 74 ff.) he discovers the peril to the 
newly married man in the circumstance that by taking part in 
war he was guilty of turning aside to another cultus. The 
explanation rather commends itself that by such conduct he 
would expose himself to the curses of his wife, or that the con- 
secration of a new house appeared indispensable for the expul- 
sion of hostile demons. 
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rise upon the occasion of the Exodus, and to the 
derivation of the name pesah (nbs) from pdasah ‘to 
pass over.’ This explanation of the word from the 
sparing action of Jahweh in passing by the houses 
of the Israelites when He smote the firstborn of 
the Egyptians (so Ex 12%), cannot be reconciled 
with the circumstance that in the oldest usage of 
language pésah appears to stand for the so-called 
Paschal Jamb or (Dt 16%) other animals used for 
the sacrifice (cf. the expressions ‘kill 07 burn or 
eat the Passover’). This fact shatters also the 
derivation of the name from pdsah, ‘to limp’ ἢ 
(cf. the limping of the prophets of Baal around the 
altar, 1 K 18%, and the limping—undoubtedly a 
custom derived from very early times—of the 
Mecca pilgrims around the sacred stone of the 
Kaaba), although in itself it is favoured by the 
analogy of hégag, prop. ‘to dance or circle round,’ 
then ‘to celebrate a festival.’ Even if the attempt 
to fix the etymology of the word must be given 
up, there are still sufficient starting-points to 
enable us to get at the original character of the 
Passover. f Ex 34” shows that in the month 
Abib, in which the Exodus fell, the firstlings of 
cattle, or, more strictly, the first male offspring of 
sheep and cows, were offered. According to 5° 
these sacrifices are to be offered in the wilderness, 
lest Jahweh visit the people with pestilence or the 
sword. That is to say, they are guilt- or pro- 
pitiatory-offerings. But quite the same is the 
character of the Paschal meal, however later theo- 
logical motives may have transformed its original 
meaning, or the Priests’ Code have entirely given 
up its sacrificial character.t The eating of the 
Paschal lamb (whether originally one of the first- 
lings used for this purpose, while the rest were 
sacrificed as burnt- or whole-offerings, or no) is, 
beyond question, a sacrificial meal celebrated by 
the family as the sacral body; for the flesh is 
holy, and none of it is to be left till the morning, 
while the blood is to be smeared on the lintel and 
the doorposts to guard those within from pesti- 
lence. From the later point of view this part 
of the ritual amounts to nothing more than a 
memorial of a former deliverance from a par- 
ticular danger. But originally, as is shown by 
numerous primitive heathen analogies, it was 
sought by an annual smearing with blood to 
rotect house and herd from demonic infiuences, 
in particular from the plague or other diseases. 
The Mazzéth festival, which immediately fol- 
lowed the Passover, might be brought into close 
connexion with the latter, only if, with Beer 
(Theol. Lizig. 1901, col. 588), following Holzinger, 
we could see in the mazgzéth simply a memorial of 
the nomad period, during which Israel in Bedawin 
fashion ate unleavened bread. When the nomad 
life was given up (Gn 42), the mazgéth, on Beer’s 
theory, became ‘ bread of affliction’ (Dt 16%), The 
view that the mazzéih represented the bread 


* Toy (‘The Meaning of Pesach,’ in JBL, 1898, p. 178 ff.) thinks 
otherwise, holding that the pesah was originally a ritual dance, 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a lamb, and that it was only 
afterwards that the name was transferred to the sacrifice. 

t Cf. on the most recent explanations of the term (including 
its comparison with the Assyr. pasdhu, ‘calm oneself,’ so that 
pesah would=‘calming or appeasing [the anger of the Deity])’ 
Riedel in ZAT'W, 1900, p. 319ff. He holds pesah to be the 
Egyp. poseh, ‘harvest.’ Schafer, again (Das Passah-Mazzoth- 
Fest nach seinem Ursprunge, seiner Bedeutung, und seiner 
innerpentateuchischen Entwickelung, Gitersloh, 1900), holds 
the Passover to have been a purificatory offering of very early 
origin, common to all the Semites, and designed to appease the 
Deity. At the same time he denies the pre-Mosaic origin of the 
OT Passover, declaring it to have been, along with its pendant 
the Muazzéth feast (which was meant to recall the baste of the 
Exodus), from first to last a historie-theocratic festival. His 
argument is manifestly under the spell of tradition. 

{The view tbat the Passover and the offering of firstlings 
were not originally connected (so Volz in Theol. Ltztg. 1901, 
col, 635 ἢ.) appears to the present writer to be at least incapable 
of demonstration. 


baked from the new corn (and thus implied an 
agrarian festival) is held to be contradicted, espe- 
cially by their use in connexion with sacrifices all 
the year through, and no less by their being used 
as common food. The only objection to Beer’s 
explanation is the difficulty of supposing that the 
memory of an obsolete manner of life was solemnly 
celebrated by a return to it, and that for a period 
of six days. Moreover, the agrarian character of 
the spring festival appears to be assured by Dt 16° 
and by the presentation of the so-called wave- 
sheaf (Lv 23%), 

The festal character of the Sheep-shearing is 
still witnessed to by 1S 254% and 28 13% (ef, 
also Gn 317? 384), It is, however, quite intelli- 
gible that this festival, so important for nomads, 
afterwards fell more into the background as com- 
pared with the agrarian festivals that were cele- 
brated in common. 

7. As to the course of procedure at a festival we 
have information in Ex 32° which no doubt applies 
also to the pre-Mosaic person t sacrifice, sacrificial 
meals, amusements (chiefly, in all probability, 
dancing). Many a practice, which afterwards 
aroused the righteous indignation of the prophets, 
may have had its roots in the ritual customs of 
pre-Mosaic times instead of being derived from the 
evil example of the Canaanites. 

8. A religious character belongs, finally, to other 
two customs whose origin in like manner goes, 
without doubt, back to the pre-Mosaic era : circum- 
cision and blood-revenge. 

Circumcision.*— All attempts to explain this 
practice as due to purely sanitary considerations 
are now rightly regarded as exploded. As little 
weight can be attached to such explanations as 
that it is a milder symbolic form of the once 
prevalent sacrifice of children, or of self-emascula- 
tion in honour of a deity. On the contrary, 
circumcision has, amongst numerous (including 
Semitic) tribes, an evident connexion with a boy’s 
reaching puberty ; it is the sign of maturity, and 
thus of full admittance to the number of capable 
warriors of the tribe. But, since it has at the 
same time a religious meaning (for ἄγ δὶ ‘ uncir- 
cumeised’ is equivalent to ‘[re igiouslyd unclean,’ 
and hence a strongly disparaging word), it can be 
viewed only as an act of consecration for the benefit 
of a tribal god or some particular demon. It thus 
serves at once as a tribal mark + and as a defence 
against the harmful influence of other demons. 
Even for Jahwism circumcision is primarily a sign 
that a man belongs to the people and the ἜΘΗ ΠΗ 
of Jahwel, although the specifically theologica 
interpretation of it as a sign of the covenant (Gn 
17/8) belongs only to the latest stage (P). 

The oldest tradition as to the origin of child 
circumcision meets us in Ex 4% (J). In this now 
mutilated passage it is implied that Moses aroused 
the indignation of the Deity (here of course already 
Jahweh) because at the time of his marriage with 
Zipporah he was not circumcised as religious 
custom required (cf. also Gn 34% [J]). Zipporah 


* Ci., on this subject, H. Ploss, ‘Geschichtliches und Ethnolo- 
gisches tiber Knabenbeschneidung’ in Deutsches Archiv fir 
Geschichte der Medicin und medicinischen Geographie, viu. ὃ, 
p. 812 ff.; P. Lafargue, ‘La circoncision, sa signification sociale 
et religieuse’ in Bulletins de la_soc. d’ Anthropologie de Parcs, 
ser. ili. tome x. 3, p, 420ff.; P, C. Remondino, History of Cir- 
cumceision from the Larliest Times to the Present, Philadelphia, 
1891; A. Glassbere, Die Beschneidung, etc., Berlin, 1896; &. 
Kohn, Die Geschichte der Beschneidung bei den Juden von den 
diltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart, Frankfurt a. M., 1902 
(Hebrew). ᾿ : 

t As such, it appears to go back to a time when the men still 
went naked; cf. Gunkel, ‘ Ueber die Beschneidung im AT’ in 
Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, ii. 1, Ὁ. 13 ff. (against Reitzen- 
stein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, Strassburg, 1901, 
according to whom Israel borrowed circumcision from the 
priestly aristocracy of Egypt, whereas Gunkel holds correetly 
that ai2 Egyptians were circumcised). 
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rescues him from the attack of Jahweh by cir- 
eumcising her son with a (sharp) stone (cf. also the 
stone knives of Jos δ", a proof of the high antiquity 
of the practice), and tonching the pudenda of 
Moses with the severed (and still bleeding) fore- 
skin, while she exclaims, ‘Thou art to me a bride- 
groom of blood.’ This can mean only that she 
transfers the efficacy of the child’s circumcision 
symbolically to the husband, and declares him to 
be what he ought to have been at marriage, 
namely a bridegroom consecrated by the blood of 
circumcision, and thus safe from the anger of the 
tribal god. Whether, perhaps in very early times, 
the blood shed in circumcision was employed in 
any other sacral transaction, is a question that 
must be left unsettled. 

Another account of the origin of circumcision 
is found in the original text of Jos 5°*, namely v.? 
without the harmonistic additions ‘again’ and 
‘the second time,’ and vv.**%, We are told that 
Joshua circumcised the Israelites with stone knives 
at the Hill of Foreskins, and that the place was 
hence called Gilgal, i.e. ‘rolling away’ of the 
reproach which arose from the impurity of the 
uncircumcised condition, and which called forth 
the contempt of the Egyptians. AsStade(ZATIY, 
1886, p. 182 ff.) has shown, we have here an ety- 
mological legend intended to explain the name 
Gitpal ; in reality the ‘ Hill of Foreskins’ derived its 
name from the circumstance that there, beside the 
ancient sanctuary of Gilgal, was the common place 
of circumcision for the neighbouring (Benjamite) 
youths, and that their foreskins were buried in 
that hill. 

When, finally, the Priests’ Code (Gn 17!) 
makes the introduction of circumcision as a sign 
of the covenant rest upon a command of God to 
Abraham, an explanation is thus offered of the 
circumstance that all Abraham’s descendants—the 
Arabs, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites—were 
circumcised (@ condition of things that applied 
also, it is true, to the Egyptians and the Ῥμα. 
nicians, although not to the Philistines). 

Blood-revenge.— That this custom, which is 
assumed in Gn 41“ 358. as already existing amongst 
the earliest generations of men, actually took its 
rise in the pre- Mosaic period, is proved by its 
wide diffusion also among the heathen Semites 
and elsewhere. The originally religious character 
of the practice is supported, apart from other con- 
siderations, by the extraordinary tenacity with 
which it maintained itself—a tenacity which would 
be scarcely conceivable without religious motives. 
It is true that the precise bond of connexion is 
not now discoverable. In view of the above- 
discussed narrative, 28 2118. (ef. esp. ν." ‘before 
Jahweh’), it would appear as if the putting of the 
murderer to death was originally regarded as a 
sacrifice by which the anger of the tribal god was 
appeased. According to the earliest notions, this 
anger is due less to moral causes (as came after- 
wards to be the established view, cf. e.g. Gn 98) 
than to the damage sustained by the god through 
the loss of a life belonging to him; and, as the 
members of the tribe, in the first instance the 
family, are responsible for preserving the lives 
that are the property of the god, blood-guiltiness 
attaches to them until the guilt is atoned for by 
the death of the murderer. The original absence 
of an ethical viewpoint is evident from the simple 
fact that no distinction is made between murder 
and unintentional manslaughter; even in Dt 418: 
(a probable addition by P) and Nu 35" the right 
of blood-revenge in the latter ecaseis still ideally re- 
cognized, although care is taken to make this right 
ineffective by providing an asylum for the man- 
slayer in one of the Cities of Refuge. Jahwism 
was thus able to give a milder form to this 
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deeply-rooted custom, but not to abolish it entirely. 
From the narrative of 25 14% (which is fictitious, 
indeed, but no doubt reflects the conditions of real 
life), where ‘the whole family’ demands that the 
fratricide be given up, we learn that occasionally 
the execution of blood-revenge might be prevented 
by the intervention of the king. At the same 
time, the language of the woman of Tekoa (v.9) 
contains the suggestion that by such intervention 
the king might bring guilt upon himself. Here, 
again, we see the mechanical way in which the 
matter was viewed by primitive rigid custom, 


Summary.—Looking back now on the results 
which we have reached by examination of the 
pre-Mosaic period of the religion of Israel, we 
have been able in not a few instances to point to 
phenomena which contain the germ of similar 
appearances on the soil of Jahwism, and which 
are of the utmost importance for the understand- 
ing of the latter. 

In the first place, as to the notion of God which 
prevailed in that period, it is only in a very 
restricted sense that we can speak of such a notion 
at all, The principal constituent of the yet rudi- 
mentary religious sense was fear of the constantly 
threatening but always incalculable influence of 
demonic powers. ‘These powers are of very varied 
kinds, and it would be vain to try to reduce them 
to any system, or to assume that any reflexions re- 
garding their nature and treatment passed through 
the minds of men in the state of nature that then 
prevailed. Men believed in them upon the ground 
of custom inherited from birth, and acted towards 
them according to the ancient sacred usage fol- 
lowed by all members of the family and the tribe. 
These ‘demons’ are partly spirits of the dead, and, 
above all, the spirits of the nearest kin of the 
family. Besides measures adopted to keep them 
off or to avert injury at their hands, there were 
acts prompted by dutiful affection towards them, 
but we have no perfectly clear traces that Animism 
in the narrower sense had already developed into 
Ancestor Worship.—A very important réle is 
played, again, by all the local numina (élim), 
whose presence appears as attached to sacred 
trees, stones, and springs. They are not identical 
with the latter in such a sense that we could 
speak here of a deification of nature, but they are 
locally so inseparable from these objects that they 
can be found and worshipped only at the particu- 
lar spots in question.—This ‘Polydemonism’ ad- 
vances a stage when such a namen loev comes to 
be regarded as the tutelary god of a family or 
clan, or even of a whole tribe. In place of simple 
gifts of homage or for propitiation, rites are now 
introduced whose object is to witness or to estab- 
lish a close connexion, nay a blood relationship, 
with the Deity. Even if Totemism cannot be 
anh to have once Ἰώβῥωμ αν, among the tribes of 
srael, yet we certainly meet with a conception of 
sacrifice which regards sacramental communion 
between the Deity and the offerer as the princi- 
pal feature—a communion which is established by 
their jointly partaking of the sacrificial blood (after- 
wards by the god receiving the blood and the fat, 
while the ollerer has the flesh for his portion). 

As to the manifold other rites and usages 
(mourning customs, the hérem and other warlike 
practices, human sacrifice, circumcision, celebra- 
tion of festivals), the original motive has not 
always been discoverable with certainty ; but in 
most instances the connexion with Animism or 
some other form of belief in demons is clear 
enough. 


iii. JJORAL CON DITIONS.—Not without interest, 
finally, is the question, What were the moral con- 
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ditions which Moses found amongst the Israclitish 
tribes of his time? It was long the fashion 
(especially as the result of Schiller’s essay on ‘ Die 
Sendung Mose’s’) to represent the contemporarics 
of Moses as utterly uncivilized and at the same 
time—upon the ground of an Egyptian narrative 
handed down by Josephus (c. Apion. i, 26)—as a 
people quite permeated with leprosy. All the 
brighter was the halo of glory about the name of 
Moses, who was believed to have so quickly trans- 
formed this half-brutalized horde into a religious 
community that stood so high, both intellectually 
and morally. As a matter of fact, however, the 
moral conditions in Israel must have been quite 
the same as we still find existing among the 
genuine Bedawin at the present day. There is 
no such thing as acting upon conscious moral 
principles; and hence there is no thought of 
morality properly so called, but custom exercises 
a powerful influence, which no one can disregard 
with impunity. ‘No such thing is wont to be 
done in Israel’ (28 13”, cf. also Gn 20° 2978 347),— 
this is the strongest condemnation of an act of 
wrong-doing. Custom allows even a married man 
the freest intercourse with concubines and female 
slaves, but it guards most strictly the honour of 
the virgin and the married woman; custom de- 
mands, unconditionally, the execution of blood- 
revenge, but (at least for a time) subordinates even 
this duty to the sacredness of a guest’s rights; 
custom requires honesty and uprightness towards 
one’s fellow-tribesmen, but has no scruple about 
allowing deceit and cheating to be practised on a 
stranger.—As in social life, so also in matters of 
cultus it is custom that is the ruling factor. Fear 
to violate custom, fear of the consequences of such 
violation—in particular, dread of ceremonial un- 
Aemrmcea alt this is deeply ingrained; but of 
‘sin,’ in the moral sense attached by us to the 
term, it is impossible to speak. 

The condition of things above described was 
not all at once changed by the proclamation of 
Jahwism. The force of custom asserted itself even 
in retaining practices which could never be recon- 
ciled with any true morality, just as Islam has 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in trans- 
forming the character of the genuine Bedawin. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that, at the very 
commencement of the religion of Israel, the 
fruitful germs must have been sown from which— 
although only very gradually, and at first only 
among a few—conscious morality sprang up. 
Without such a germinating power Israel’s tri- 
umph over the undoubtedly superior culture of 
the Canaanites would be inconceivable. 


II. FOUNDING OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
(JAHWISM) BY Mosks AT SINAI. 


Regarding the work of Moses, and especially 
regarding the extent and content of the laws pro- 
mulgated by him, we have very varied accounts 
in the different sources of the Pentateuch. But 
there are certain points which they all take 
for granted as firmly established by tradition: 
namely, that Moses, of the tribe of Levi, was 
the first to proclaim Jahweh as the God of the 
whole people of Israel, and as their Deliverer from 
the bondage of Egypt; that at Sinai he brought 
about the conclusion of a ‘covenant’ (see below) 
between Jahweh and Israel; that he at least laid 
the foundation of the judicial and ceremonial ordi- 
nances in Israel, and that he left behind him more 
or less copious notes on all this. 

The supposition that the Pentateuch still con- 
tains passages from Moses’ own hand is not to be 
unconditionally set aside. But its scientific proof 


is now absolutely impossible. Hence the only ques- ! 


tion can be, Is the correctness of the above pro- 
positions, which we noted as fixed elements of 
tradition, demonstrable by backward inferences 
from later historical facts? Our answer is that 
to a large extent—all hypercriticism notwithstand- 
ing—this proof is possible, and that especially in 
regard to the main points. Amongst the latter we 
include— 

i. THE PERSON OF MOSES AS THE FOUNDER OF 
THE JAHWEH RELIGION.—1. All attempts to rele- 
gate the person of Moses to the realm of myth 
have quite properly been abandoned, It is another 
question how far the traditions concerning him 
rest on pure legend. As points that are quite 
beyond suspicion may be noted : his descent from 
the tribe of Levi; his name Mosheh (prob. =Egyp. 
mest ‘son,’ possibly combined originally with the 
name of a god); his flight to Sinai on account of 
a homicide, and his marriage with a Midianite 
priest’s daughter, Zipporah, who became the mother 
of two sons; his return to Egypt, and deliverance 
of the Israelite serfs from Pharaoh; further, his 
strife with his brother Aaron (whose historicity 
has been denied on insufficient grounds) and his 
sister Miriam on account of a Cushite woman; 
and, finally, his prolonged sojourn in Kadesh, and 
his death on the east side of Jordan. All these 
data are derived from the early sources, and their 
invention is either inconceivable or at least ex- 
tremely improbable. On the other hand, the 
legend of his birth and exposure may have been 
woven about the (linguistically impossible) inter- 
pretation of his name in Ex 2"; the names of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed, are first known to 
the Priests’ Code. The assumption that he was 
‘instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ 
(Ac 1732) is connected, of course, with his being 
brought up by Pharaoh’s daughter, but it finds 
no real support in Ex 210, In any case there is no 
justification for finding in Moses’ acquaintance 
with Egyptian mysteries the explanation not only 
of his intellectual superiority to his fellow-country- 
men, but even of the Divine name Jahweh and of 
certain institutions (for example, the sacred Ark) 
connected with worship, if not, indeed, of the 
whole activity of Moses as a fonnder of religion.” 
Such borrowing on his part is not only incapable 
of proof, it is extremely improbable; for it is not 
the way of one ancient people to adopt the gods 
of another, or even elements of their cultus, at a 
time when it sees this other people and its gods 
overcome by another god. Whether Moses was 
moved to his work by other influences, such as 
that of the Kenites about Mt. Sinai, will have to 
be afterwards considered. The ancient tradition 
of Israel knows of nothing except that he was 
directly called by Jahweh at Sinai, and, in spite 
of his refusal at first, sent to deliver his people. 
The work of Moses is thus traced to Divine revela- 
tion. How this produced its effect on the mind of 
Moses, remains a secret to us as much as in all 
similar cases when God reveals Himself to His 
chosen instruments. But the fact is not'on that 
account any the less certain to us, for it is wit- 
nessed to by its results. However many of the 
features of that Pandemonisni which was common 
to the Scmites may have continued to adhere to 
the religion of Israel after the time of Moses, it 
exhibits, even as early as the period of the Judges, 
features which raise it far above the popular re- 
ligions of the neighbouring peoples, and which can 
be explained only as due to the continued influ- 
ence of a highly endowed spiritual personality. 


* So esp. Schiller in his brilliant essay, ‘ Die Senduag Moxe’s 
(first published in Heft 10 of Thalia). We leave quite out of 
account the fables cited by Josephus (c, Apion. i. 26, 28) from 
Manetho’s Egyptiaca about the identity of Mosea with the 
priest Osarsiph of Heliopolis. 
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It is true that elsewhere we frequently meet 
in history with similar instances where a far- 
reaching influence is very palpable, and yet we 
do not feel compelled on that account to postulate 
a special Divine revelation. But in the case of 
Moses it is the peculiar character of the new ideas 
promulgated by him that forbids us to derive these 
from his own reflexions or to ascribe them to 
shrewd calculations for selfish ends. Upon the 
foundation laid by him there has arisen in the 
course of three thousand years the building which 
includes also the Christian nations. But the 
laying of a foundation like this is beyond a 
man’s power; the capacity must have been given 
him by God. And on this very account the im- 
yortance of the personality of Moses can hardly 

e exaggerated. Such is the conviction of the 
Deuteronomistic author of Dt 34!° when he re- 
marks: ‘There hath not arisen a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the LORD knew face 
to face.’ 

2. It is true, indeed, that it has been felt to be 
very surprising that in the Old Testament, and 
especially in the Prophets, the references to Moses 
are so few in number and so late in date. Apart 
from the interpolation added in Hos 191" 05) (‘ By a 
prophet the LorD brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved’), we find 
allusions to Moses and Aaron as the deliverers of 
the people in Mic 64 (along with Miriam; although, 
it is true, the attributing of this passage to Micah 
is strongly contested), 1S 1258 (in a Deuterono- 
mistic address), Ps 1053 106/6. Moses alone as 
leader of the people is referred to in Is 0513, Ps 
1062; the power of his intercession with God is 
mentioned in Ps 106% and Jer 154. The last-cited 
passage shows clearly in what light the import- 
ance of Moses appeared even to a Jeremiah, and 
that it is thus evidently a mere accident that he 
is not more frequently mentioned elsewhere. 

It might appear even more strange that Moses 
as the founder of a religion appears to be practi- 
eally unknown to the Prophets and the Psalms 
(apart from Ps 9956, where Moses and Aaron are 
called ‘ priests,’ and 103’). But over against this 
must be set the fact that throughout the OT all 
the various legislations (except, of course, that con- 
tained in the vision of Ezekiel, chs. 40-48) are 
said to have been introduced, and in part even 
written down, by him. This would be quite un- 
intelligible unless there had been an indelible re- 
collection which demanded his recognition as the 
real author of religious traditions and institutions, 
so that later codifications could obtain authority 
only if they were carried back to his weighty 
name. If any one feels compelled to call this last 
course of procedure by the name of forgery (and 
therefore to repudiate it with indignation), he is 
radically mistaken as to the notions that prevailed 
in ancient Israel with respeet to literary property. 
So far from being looked upon as forgery, it was 
regarded as a sacred duty to give as Moses’ own 
words anything that had to be promulgated for 
the good of the people in continuation of his work 
and in the sense and spirit of his laws (ior instance, 
and very specially, the legislation of Deuteronomy). 
The idea of forgery, however natural 1t may be to 
us, 18 quite out of the question here. 


U. JADUWE PROCLAINED BY MOSES AS THE 
GOD OF ISRAEL.” —1. All the sources of the 
Pentateuch are at one in pointing out as the 


fundamental act of Moses his proclamation of | 


Jahweh as the God of Israel, i.e. as the God who 
means certainly to deliver Israel from the slavery 


* Of. Hunnius, Natur und Charakter Jahwehs nach den vor- 
deuteronomischen Quellen der Biicher Genesis-Konige, Strass- 
burg, 1902. 

EXTRA VOL.—40 


| 


of Egypt, and who on that account has sole claim 
to the worship and obedience of this people. But 
this proclamation did not imply that Jahweh is to 
be regarded as the only God that has any real 
existence ; such ‘absolute monotheism’ was un- 
doubtedly as yet far below the horizon even of 
Moses as well as of all his contemporaries. Jahweh 
is one God among many, although mightier and 
more terrible than the rest. Upon the whole, 
however, there is not much consideration of what 
is His relation to other gods. The main thing 
from the very first is to know no other god besides 
Him, to worship none but this One whose name 
is Jahweh. The demand of Moses is thus not for 
real or absolute monotheism, but for ‘ henotheism,’ 
z.¢. the recognition of only one God, or ‘monolatry,’ 
the worship of one alone. But the more distinctly 
‘Jahweh’ makes its appearance as a personal name 
(quite like ‘Zeus,’ ‘ Poseidon,’ etc.), the more natur- 
ally does the question arise, Whence did Moses 
derive this name and proclaim it as that of I[srael’s 
God ?* 

2. The most natural course is to seek to explain 
the name ‘ Jahweh’ (m7) from itself, that 15, from 
the etymology underlying the form of the word. 
This seems all the more proper, because in at least 
one of the sources of the Pentateuch (EK) we meet 
with an actual interpretation of the name (Ex 3%"), 
When Moses asks what name he is to give to the 
people as that of his Divine sender, God replies: 
‘(Say) the [ Am THAT I AM (or, again, the ‘I Am’) 
hath sent me unto you.’ Here ‘Jahweh’ is plainly 
understood as the 3rd pers. sing. Imperf. of the old 
verb hdwah ‘to be.” But in Hebrew the Imperfect 
is the mood of continuance as well as of ever re- 
newed activity. Upon this interpretation ‘Jahweh’ 
denotes at once the Mternal (the form in which 
modern Jews reproduce the name) and the One 
who ever remains the same, the Constant. 

Against this explanation, however, the strongest 
objections have been brought. Krom the time of 
Ewald it has been set down as a mere attempt 
at an artificial interpretation of an ancient name 
whose meaning had been long forgotten. But 
the root-idea of this name, we are told, just be- 
cause it 15 so ancient, must have been a material 
one, and cannot have been derived from abstract 
reflexion and metaphysical speculation, But this 
last objection, while it would apply to explana- 
tions which make Jahweh=‘ the truly Existing’ 
or ‘the absolute Being,’ etc., do not apply (or at 
least not to the same extent) to the simple view 
of the name as that of the Eternal and Constant, 


* We take it for granted that our readers are aware that the 
form ‘Jehovah,’ which has the appearance of being handed 
down by tradition in the OT, is based upon a Christian misunder- 
standing, the vowels of the word ’Adénazt ‘Lord’ being taken 
(first in the year A.D, 1518) to be the real vowels of the Divine 
name, whereas they wereattached by the Jews to the consonants 
ΖΕΓΗ (which are alone original) in order to warn the reader 
tg, avoid the actual pronunciation of the word and to substitute 
’Adonat for it. This treatment of the name ‘Jahweh’ as 
‘“unutterable’ sprang from an exaggerated dread of trans- 
gressing the commandment in Ex 207. ‘The traces of this 
aversion to the utterance of the name can be carried back to 
about B.c, 300, although its utterance was for long after that 
regarded as allowable in the sacred domain, e.g. in the mouth 
of priests pronouncing the benediction. Neither in the Sep- 
tuagint (whether in the Canonical or in the Apocryphal books) 
nor in the whole of the NT is the name ‘ Jahweh’ once used ; it 
is always ὁ Kégies ‘ the Lord.’ 

Of the four possible ways of pronouncing the consonants 
JHWH (the so-called Tetragrammaton), namely, Jahweh or 
Jahdweh, Jahwah, or Jahdwah, the form Jahwek has rightly 
come to be prevailingly accepted. The following considerations 
tell in its favour: (1) that, according to Epiphanius (Her, τ. ili. 
20), a Jewish-Christian sect (according to Theodoret [Qucest. 15 
in Πα ἢ, the Samaritans) pronounced the name ‘leS:; (2) that in 
Jewish-Samaritan poems the end-vowel of / IVA rhymes with 
é, not ἃ; (3) that the shortening of the Divine name to Jého [Jo] 
and Jd in personal names like Jehéndthan LJonathan) and 
Jésh@jaha (Isciah) are linguistically explicable only by assum- 
ing as the basal form Jahweh. Sec, further, art. ΦΕΗΟΥ ΔῊ ia 
vol. ii. 
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the God whose living activity is always in exer- 
cise. Besides, the rejection of the interpretation 
offered in Ex 3” involves the conclusion that even 
the early sources of the Pentateuch were in error 
as to the true meaning of the most important and 
most sacred Divine name in Israel. But can it be 
supposed that at the time of E (c. 750 B.c.) the 
living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew 
language was no longer adequate to interpret 
correctly a name like ‘Jahweh’? We cannot 
help thinking that this question has been answered 
in the affirmative far too hastily by those who 
follow the prevailing eurrent of opinion on this 
subject. And we are only strengthened in our 
conviction when we note the extremely varied 
interpretations which have been proposed as sub- 
stitutes for that adopted in Ex 34.* These fall 
into two categories according as they start like- 
wise from the verb héa&wdh in the sense of ‘ to be,’ 
or assume another meaning for this verb. 

(a) The first of these two schools of interpreters 
takes ‘ Jahweh’ to be the Imperfect of the Hiphil 
or Causative conjugation, and thus obtains the 
meaning ‘He who causes to be,’ ‘the Creator.’ 
But, apart from the circumstance that early 
Semitic languages want the Causative of the verb 
hawah, the idea of ‘ the Creator’ is precisely what 
is quite foreign to the name ‘Jahweh’ as we find 
it employed. No doubt, in later tinies, after the 
triumph of absolute monotheism, Jahweh is natur- 
ally brought into connexion with the work of 
creation. But at first He has to do almost ex- 
clusively with the deeds and fortunes of the people 
of Israel. This flows from His nature as a national 
God, and it is plain that it was in this latter 
capacity and not as the Creator that Moses at first 
proclainied Him.—Absolutely to be rejected is the 
theory of an interchange of sound between haydh 
(hdwah) and hé&ydh ‘to live,’ so that Jahweh (here 
again Causative) would be=‘ He who gives life,’ 
‘He who produces true (spiritual) life.’ However 
attractive this interpretation may be for its con- 
tents, it is shattered by the laws of the interchange 
of sound. ‘These laws forbid an exchange between 
hand ᾧ, at the beginning of a word. 

(6) Among the explanations which start from 
a different meaning of the root hawah, special 
favour has been accorded to that which finds it 
in héwah ‘to fall’ (so esp. de Lagarde and Stade). 
Upon this view Jahweh may be explained either 
as=‘the falling One’; t.¢. the name originally 
stood for a meteoric stone that fell from heaven 
and was lence the object of worship (a so-called 
βαιτύλιον ; see below, in the discussion of the sacred 
Ark, p. 628); or, again Causative, as=‘He who 
fells or causes to fall (by lightning),’ 7.e. as the 
storm-God. This last explanation would seem to 
be favoured at least by a number of features which 
from the first appear to be hound up with the 
representation of Jahweh. It is, above all, as a 
God of the desert that Jalweh appears, for Moses 
is in the first instance to lead the people into the 
wilderness, there to serve God by offering sacrifice 
(Ex 8:18 5° ef a/.). But it is in the desert that the 
most imposing effects are produced by storm ; 
hence the natural abode of the storm-God is a 
desert range like Sinai with frequent lightning 
playing about its peaks. It may be added that 
thunder and lightning and storm-clouds play a 
prominent part not only at Jahweh’s appearances 
in connexion with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(Ex 19.019 2018 e¢ al.), but upon the occasion of 

* We purposely leave out of account the latest attempts to 
discover the name ‘Jahweh’ (as presumably introduced into 
Babylonia hy Canaanites) in very ancient cuneiform texts (so, 
é.g., Frdr. Delitzsch in his much discussed lecture Babel und 
Bibel, Leipzig, 1902, p. 46f.), because the reading as well as the 


interpretation of the names in question still form the subject 
of controversy amongst Assyriologists. 


from his God). 


almost all the later theophanies, whether these 
present themselves as historical events (¢.g. Jg 5*6, 
1 K 19-), or as prophetic visions (e.g. Is 3076, 
Mic 1%, Nah 15, Hab 3%), or merely as poetical 
descriptions (Ps 188 7718# 0736.) But these argu- 
ments are not sufficient to prove that Jahweh was 
originally thought of as the storm-God only. In 
all ages thunder and lightning have been regarded 
as the special accompaniments and principal marks 
of Divine majesty and glory, and nothing is more 
natural than that these should have been associ- 
ated also with the God of Israel, especially upon 
occasions when He appeared for extraordinar 
ends, whether to fight with and chastise His 
people’s enemies, or solemnly to conclude a eove- 
nant with the people themselves. 

Upon the os ἢ then, the above attempts to 
find another explanation of the name ‘ Jahweh’ 
than that offered in Ex 3" must be regarded as 
doubtful. And the same remark also applies, in 
the judgment of the present writer, to the ex- 
planation of Wellhausen, who falls back upon the 
onomatopoetic root Adwah ‘to breathe,’ and thus 
makes Jahweh = ‘the Breather’ (which eomes 
eu in the end to the same thing as the storm- 

od). 

3. But, even if the attempt to arrive by the way 
of etymology at the original conception underlying 
the name ‘Jahweh’ must be abandoned, there 
may be another possibility, namely, to assign the 
home of the God proclaimed by Moses. Moses 
fled from Egypt to Sinai, where he became son- 
in-law to the priest of a Midianite (according to 
anotlier, more specialized, tradition, a Kenite) 
tribe. There the God who dwelt entlironed on 
Sinai appeared to him and called him to be His 
instrument. Thither he led the reseued tribes of 
Israel, and there the will of the God of Sinai was 
solemnly announced to them and the covenant 
with Him concluded. What does all this mean, 
itis asked, but that Moses made acquaintance at 
Sinai with Jaliweh, the god of the Kenites, and 
proclaimed him thenceforward as the God of Israel? 
Asa matter of fact, Jahweh would thus have been 
a foreign god so far as Israel was concerned, and 
it is nothing but a naive anachronism when the 
Jahwistie source employs the name ‘Jahweh’ 
even in its narrative of the Creation (Gn 2**), 
and represents the worship of God under this 
name as beginning as early as the time of Enosh, 
the grandson of Adam. 

This ‘Kenite hypothesis,’ since the example 
was set by Stade, has found favour with many, 
and it cannot be denied that it contaius much 
that is worthy of notice. It appears to be sup- 
ported, above all, by the circumstance that Sinai 
(evidently identical with the Horeb of other 
sources)* is regarded as the proper dwelling- 
place of Jahweh not only at the time of the 
Exodus, but till far into the monarchical period 
(cf. ἐσ 5°, and the passages dependent upon it, 
namely Dt 33°, Hab 33, Ps 68° ©; and esp. 1 1x 19°, 
where Elijah journeys to Horeb to obtain an oracle 
But this was possible only on the 
cround of a general conviction of the pays that 
He was enthroned there prior to the call of Moses. 
Then, again, very great stress is laid upon the 
narrative of Ex 18,+ which is interpreted as de- 
scribing the admittance of Israel to the Jahweh 
cult of the Kenites. Jethro rejoices (v.*") in the 
evidences of power displayed by his god, Jahweh, 
on behalf of Israel; he finds an evidence therein 


that this god of his is mightier than all gods; 


* We here leave out of account, of course, the controversy as 
to whether in the oldest tradition Sinai and lIoreb were already 
identified, as well as the question where the Sinai or Horeh of 
our present narratives is to he found. See art. SmnAt in vol, iv. 

+ So esp. Budde, Die Religion des Volkes Isracl, Giessen, 
1900, p. 17 ff. 
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whereupon he organizes a sacrificial meal in 
honour of him, and admits Aaron and all the 
nobles of Israel to take part in it. In other 
words, he, the Kenite priest, opens for them at 
Sinai, the dwelling-place of his god, an approach 
to the cult of the latter. And this is the very 
reason why the religion of Israel became, according 
to Budde,* an ethical one, because it was a religion 
adopted by choice and not a nature religion. 

Now we do not mean to deny the possibility of 
such an order of events. Yet there is no lack of 
weighty considerations of an opposite kind. It is 
true, indeed, that the argument that Sinai is the 
proper dwelling-place of Jahweh is not weakened 

y the circumstance of His presence with the 
people in Egypt and during the Exodus (as also 
afterwards in the wilderness), since passing appear- 
ances for special ends are not inconsistent with 
the possession of a fixed abode. But might not 
Sinai (or Horeb) have been for long the ‘mount of 
God’ also to certain Israelitish tribes, as appears 
to be implied in Ex 4%”? This supposition would 
be all the more plausible if it is truc, as many 
have recently come to hold, that the whole of the 
tribes of Israel did not undergo serfdom in Egypt, 
but that part of them led the life of nomads in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, and had long continued to 
worship the god that was established there. The 
work of Moses would thus have consisted in pro- 
claiming and securing recognition for the special 
god of certain tribes as the God of the whole 
nation, ‘These are, indeed, mere conjectures, but 
they tally with a circumstance which appears to 
us to be far too readily ignored by the defenders 
of the Kenite hypothesis: this, namely, that even 
in the oldest sources of the Pentateuch it is always 
implied that Jahweh was not proclaimed to Israel 
as an absolutely new and therefore unknown god. 

We have already remarked that the Jahwist 
uses the name ‘ Jahweh’ from the first, and regards 
it as known and honoured by the ancestors of 
Moses and his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, E (Ex 3%) and P (6**) assume that it was 
first revealed to Moses and through him to the 
people. At the same time it is not at all the idea 
of these sources that the God Himself was unknown 
tothe people. Weare not thinking of the frequent 
designation of Jahweh as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Ex 3% 1% 45), for such allusions 
to the God of the patriarchs might quite con- 
ceivably have been in every instance inserted in 
order afterwards to give to the Canaanite places 
of worship, supposed to have been taken over from 
the patriarchs, a legitimate standing as sanctuaries 
of the same God. But even the assumption of 
interpolation of this kind would not destroy the 
fact that even the early sources of the Pentateuch 
see in Jaliweh the God of the ancestors of Israel. 
At the very first mention of Him (Ex 86) He is 
called ‘the God of thy (Moses’) father’; He has 
seen the oppression of His people in Egypt, and 
means now to deliver them (v.**); face to face 
with Pharaoh the appeal of Moses is to be to ‘ the 
God of the Hebrews’ (v.18, cf. also 5° 716 93+ 18 103), 
Even if the term ‘ Hebrews’ here be an anachron- 
ism, in none of the passages cited is it implied 
that Jahweh first became ‘the God of the Hebrews’ 
after the 6811] of Moses; on the contrary, He has 
long held this position. If, all the same, Moses is 
regarded as the founder of the Jahweh religion, 
this ean be understood only in the sense that the 
god of one or more tribes, or perhaps the god of 
one be family, was proclaimed by him as 
the God of the whole body. Jaliweh would thus 
not have been an absolutely strange and new god, 
but one whose power and help had already been 
experienced by part of the confederated tribes; 

* Up. cit. p. 3L 


whereas, on the other hand, the proclamation of 
the yet untried god of the Kenites could hardly 
have met with such rapid acceptance. Beyond 
this we can fall back only upon conjectures. It 
will always remain the most plausible supposition 
that Jahweh had a connexion with Moses’ own 
tribe, the tribe of Levi. This hypothesis has at 
least as good a claim as that which makes Him 
the god of the Rachel-tribes. 

As to the argument in support of the Kenite 
hypothesis drawn from Ex 18, we are at one with 
its defenders in holding that there we have a 
testimony to the community of worship of the 
Israelites and the Kenites. But this is quite 
different from ‘the admittance of the Israelites 
to the Jahweh cult of the Kenites’ (see above, p. 
626°f.). The community of worship of Israel and 
the Kenites was a fact ; Ex 18 recounts its historical 
origin; but the question of the origin of Jahwisin 
among the two peoples is not considered. The 
circumstance that it is Jethro who organizes the 
sacrificial meal is sufficiently accounted for by his 
residence on the spot, which imposes upon him 
the duty of showing hospitality to the strangers. 

4, The beliefs cherished by Moses and his con- 
temporaries regarding the mental and moral char- 
acter of Jahweh will form the subject of discussion 
presently (see p. 629ff.). But we must here say a 
word about the conceptions of His bodily person- 
ality. For there are quite a number of the 
strongest testimonies which place it beyond doubt 
that a bodily—and indeed a Auman—ferm was 
then and for centuries afterwards attributed to 
Him; and, even if in Ex 905 and Dt 5° the making 
of any figure representing Jahweh was forbidden, 
this would not amount to an absolute denial that 
He possessed the bodily form of a man. But in 
any case the making of images of Jahweh was 
regarded as unobjectionable till about the 8th 
celt. B.C., although in all probability a distinction 
was drawn between the images carved in wood 
and stone, which had come down from very early 
times, and molten images of metal. The latter 
were undoubtedly of Canaanitish origin, and hence 
were prohibited in the worship of Jahweh (Ex 
34"; this certainly ancient passage has nothing to 
sayjagainst carved images).* And, although narra- 
tives like Gn 3% and the older form of Gn 18 had 
not their origin till the settlement in Canaan, the 
human form of Jahweh is assumed by them as so 
much a matter of course that it is impossible to 
see here anything but the reflexion of a very 
widely diffused notion. Again, the numerous 
ascriptions of human organs (eyes, ears, nose, 
hands, feet, etc.) to Jahweh may have been in the 
latest times regarded as conscious anthropomorph- 
Isms, 2.¢ shifts to which language is reduced 
when it would deseribe the action of a purely 
spiritual personality; but at first they were cer- 
tainly meant as the literal expression of the pre- 
vailing conception of the bodily personality of 
Jahweh.t 

5. It is quite true that no notice has been 
preserved in the early sources of the Pentateuch 
of images of Jahweh in human form in the time of 
Moses; the mention even of the ephod (Jg 8:8 

*Ed. K6énig in his art. ‘Die Bildlosigkeit des legitimen 
Jahweheultus’ (Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wissenschaft und  kirehl. 
Leben, 1886, Heft 5, 6; also publ. separately under the title 
Beitrage zum positiven Aufbau der Leligionsgeschichte Israels, 
i., Leipzig, 1886) denies that images of Jahweh were at any 
period allowed in His legitimate worship; but this is opposed 
to facts, as has been shown above and will be further demon- 
strated presently. 

t It is another question whether the theologumenon of the 
‘Angel of Jahweh’ as a passing appearance of Jahweh is to be 
placed so early as the Mosaic period. This and other forms 
of manifestation of Jahweh (face, name, glory) will be discussed 


by us in connexion with the framework of Jahwism as we find 
it at the close of the time of the Judges and the commencement 


' Οὗ the monarchical period. See p. 633 ff. 
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1731: 1814. 117. 0.1 αὶ 21° etc.), which is most prob- 
ably to be regarded as an image of Jahweh, does 
not occur till the following period. On the other 
hand, in 2 KX 18’ there is the strange piece of in- 
formation that Hezekiah broke in pieces a brazen 
serpent which was made by Moses, and to which 
up till then incense had been burnt by the Israel- 
ites, who called it Néhushtan (4.6. ‘the brazen 
one’). The language plainly implies the paying 
of Divine honours in the form of sacrifice. as 
the Néhushtan, then, an image of Jahweh? This 
is scarecly conceivable, and finds no analogy else- 
where. If, on the other hand, it represented 
some demon, how could its construction have been 
traced back to Moses, and how could it have 
received Divine worship down to the time of 
Hezekiah? The enigma is not solved by pointing 
to Nu 9151... for there can be little doubt that in 
this passage we have simply a later attempt to 
account for (and justify) the presence of the well- 
known brazen serpent in Jerusalem. It is most 
probable that the deriving of this idol from Moses 
is to be set down to some misunderstanding of the 
popular belief. See, further, art. NEHUSHTAN in 
vol. 111. 

6. There are, however, the clearest traces of 
another visible representation of Jahweh, which 
goes back to the time of Moses—in connexion with 
the history of the sacred Ark. The ancient and 
original designation of tlis object is ‘the Ark of 
Jahweh’ or ‘the Ark οἱ God.’ The Deuterono- 
mistic writers are the first who know of the Ark as 
the receptacle of the two stone tables of the Law 
which Moses received from God at Horeb; and on 
this account they call it ‘the Ark with the Law of 
Jahweh’ (Dt 1013. 31°, 1 K 8%).* Wherever this 
designation occurs in ancient narratives (6.0. 1S 
43-5, but not vv. lt 1% 19. 22). Gérith is a later addition 
by Deuteronomistic hands; it is still unknown to 
the LAX in the passages cited. 

Seeing that both the early sources of the Penta- 
teuch in their account of the wilderness journey- 
ings give prominence to the Ark as a most sacred 
object, they must have somewhere given an ac- 
count of its origin. And indeed this narrative, 
which has now (on account of its proximity to the 
entirely different account given by P in Ex 251%) 
dropped out, must have stood before Ex 33’™, 
Here we are told all at once about the tent which 
Moses regularly pitched before the camp and 
called ‘the Tent of Meeting.’ This is the same 
name as is applied (in a different sense, indeed) by 
the Priests’ Code to the tent in which the sacred 
Ark was lodged. Prior to Ex 887, then, it must 
have been told how Moses used the ornaments 
stripped off by the people at Horeb (v.§) for the 
construction of the Ark and the tent that sheltered 
it, the Ark (as must be inferred from v.5) being 
intended as a substitute for the personal presence 
of Jahweh, which would have been fatal to so stiff- 
necked a people. 

How this substitute for Jahweh’s own presence 
is to be understood comes out unmistakably in two 
very ancient verses preserved in Nu 10° (prob. 
J). There we read: ‘When the ark [{which, 
according to v., went before the people to search 
out a camping-place for them] set forward, Moses 
said— 

Rise up, Jahweh, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
And let thine adversaries flee before thee] 


And when it rested, he said— 
Return, Jahweh, to the myriads of the thousands of Israel |’ 


* The usual translation ‘ Ark of the Covenant’ fails to recog- 
nize that bérith here cannot mean ‘covenant,’ but only the Law 
on which the covenant was based. Instead of bérith the Priests’ 
in a ‘édath ‘testimony’ in the same sense (Ex 26516f and 
often). 


Jahweh and the Ark, that is to say, appear here 
as practically identical. Not as though this wooden 
chest represented Jahweh. But His presence 


appeared inseparably connected with the Ark; 


wherever it was seen there Jahweh was, and showed 
Himself active. This notion has frequent and ex- 
press testimony borne to it down to the time of 
Solomon. In Nu 14 Israel’s defeat by the 
Amalekites is explained by the absence of the Ark. 
According to 1 ὃ 88 the youthful Samuel slept in 
the temple of Jahweh at Shiloh where the Ark of 
God was, and this is used to account for the revela- 
tion given him by Jahweh at night. When the 
sons of Eli bring the Ark of Jahweh to the camp, 
‘that it may come aniong us and save us out of 
the hands of our enemies’ (18 48), the Philistines 
—quite in the spirit of the Hebrew narrator— 
exclaim, ‘God is come into their camp... Who 
will deliver us out of the hand of this mighty 
God ?’ ete. (v.), With the Ark the ‘glory,’ ae. 
the presence of Jahweh, is departed from Israel 
(v.), And, even when the Ark is captured, the 
Dagon of the Philistines falls upon his face before 
Jahweh the more powerful God present in it, and 
tumbles down as if dead when he is set up in his 
place again (18 51), The Ark of Jahweh brings 
pestilence upon the other cities of the Philistines 
(v.*#-) Nay, even the Israelites of Beth-shemesh 
look with fatal results upon the Ark when it is 
sent back by the Philistines (652), so that the 
survivors exclaim, ‘Who is able to stand before 
Jahweh, this exalted God?’ And when David 
went to bring up to Jerusalem ‘the ark of God 
which is called by the name of Jahweh of hosts’ 
(28 61%), we read that he and all the house of 
Israel danced ‘ before Jahweh’ (v.°, cf. also vv.* 16. 
21), but that Uzzah was struck dead on the spot by 
Jahweh for having, with the best of intentions, 
laid hold of the swaying Ark to steady it (v.°). 

It need hardly be remarked that all the above 
statements would be meaningless if the Ark had 
been simply the receptacle of the tables of the 
Law, and not a symbol and pledge of the presence 
of Jahweh. With all the more force does the 
question urge itself upon us, What can account for 
so high a place being assigned to the Ark? Un.- 
fortunately, we are here again thrown back upon 
mere conjectures. The most probable explanation, 
however, appears to be that the Ark of Israel, 
like the sacred arks of other religions,* contained 
stones—in point of fact, one or more meteoric 
stones (βαιτύλια) ; but it can hardly be supposed to 
have had in it a stone image of the Deity.t But, 


* Of. Schwally, Semit. Kriegsalterttmer, i. Ὁ. 9ff. 

t From the copious recent literature on the Ark we select 
the following as deserving of special notice: IF. Seyring, ‘ Der 
alttest. Sprachgebrauch in betreff des Namens der sogen. 
‘‘Bundeslade”’ (ΖΑ ΤῊ xi. [1891] 114ff.); lL. Oouard, ‘ Die 
reliciés- nationale Bedeutung der Lade Jahwes (ἰδ. xii. [1892] 
53ff.). According to the latter, the Ark contained stone fetishes 
in which Jahweh was believed to be present, whence the Ark 
and its contents were in the earliest times identified with 
Jahweh Himself. Kraectzschmar, again (Die Buadesvorsiellung 
im AT, Marburg, 1896, p. 208ff.), thinks that the Ark most 
likely contained the stones used in forming the alliance of the 
Rachel-tribes ; while Budde (‘ Bacher Sam.’ [in Kurzer Hdcom.} 
p. 31) makes these stones to have been taken from Sinai as a re- 

resentation of this abode of Jahweh. W. Reichel (Ueber vor- 
πὸ κοτὲ Gétterculte, Vienna, 1897, Ὁ. 28 ff.) explains the Ark 
as a portable throne of Jahweh—a view opposed by Budde 
(Expository Times, ix. [1898] 398f.) but strongly reaffirmed by 
Meinhold (Die Lade Jahwehs, Tubingen and Leipzig, 1900; cf. 
also the ‘Nachtrag’ to this in SA, 1901, p. 593ff.). Meinhold 
holds that the Ark was originally the moving rocky throne of 
the god enthroned on Sinai, and that the charge of this one 
pre-Canaanite common sanctuary of the Hebrews became 
hereditary in the family of Moses. The view of Meinhold ap- 
pears to be favoured by the circumstance that once (Jer 817) 
the whole of Jerusalem takes the place of the Ark as the throne 
of Jahweh; while even the Priests’ Code appears (e.g. in Nu 789) 
to look upon the lid of the Ark ag Jahweh’s seat, from which He 
reveals Himself to Moses. But all this does not refute the 
arguinent reasserted by Budde (ZATW, 1901, p. 193 ff.), that the 
Heb. word ’arén means nothing but a bow or chest, aud that 
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again, there are numerous indications that the 
Ark primarily represented Jahweh as the war- 
God. On the one hand, there is the fact that down 
to the Lime of David the Ark (cf. 25 75 6) was as 
a rule kept in a tent, the natural place of abode in 
war [even in the temple at Shiloh it may have stood 
in a tent, as, according to 28 6", it did in the citadel 
of David]; and, on the other hand, the fact that in 
the historical books it is brought with remarkable 
frequency into connexion with the name Jahweh 
4tbe@ bth, the designation of the war-God (see the 
following section, p. 636f.). Moreover, we have 
direct evidence of this sense being attributed to the 
Ark in Nu 1035. (see above, p. 628) 144° (see above, 
p. 628»), Jos 6% (where the Ark brings about the 
downtall of the walls of Jericho), 1S 4° (see 
ahove, p. 628°), 28 11"! (where the Ark has its 
place in the camp at Rabbath-ammon) 15™ (where 
the priests imagine that the presence of the Ark 
will ensure victory over Absalom). 

It cannot be decided with certainty whether the 
Ark was from the first the sacred shrine of ai/ the 
tribes, or only (so Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
i, 458) the war palladium of the Josephites or the 
Josephite tribe of Ephraim [in 18 1ff we meet 
with it as giving its character to the tribal sanc- 
tuary of Shiloh]. Its original connexion with αὐ 
the tribes is favoured, however, not only by its 
construction being attributed to Moses—a _tradi- 
tion which it is very difficult to set aside—but by 
the narrative of 18 4, and very specially by the 
evident importance which David attaches to tlie 
introduction of the Ark into his newly captured 
residence, Jerusalem (25 6). Had the Ark been 
the palladium of an alien tribe, would he not have 
been afraid of giving them the most serious offence 
by appropriating it? On the other hand, if the 
Ark was well known to have been the representa- 
tive of the God of Israel in the ‘wars of Jahweh,’ 
it was pre-eminently suited to be established at 
the residence of the monarch as the symbol of the 
now closely united tribes. 

It may be as well to note here once for all what 
is necessary regarding the subsequent fortunes of 
the Ark. After its transference to the dark inner 
sanctuary of Solomon’s temple (1 K 8+ δ.) there is 
no mention of its ever again leaving this place, 
down to the destruction of the temple in B.C. 586. 
{In Ps 9474... then, where the doors of the temple 
are already addressed as ‘primeval gates,’ there 
must be preserved an allusion to the war-God 
Jahweh Zéba@ 6th, v.°, returning in the company of 
the Ark from a campaign]. That the Ark even 
in Solomon’s temple continued for a long time 
to be regarded as representing the presence of 
Jahweh, is shown not only by the ancient verses 
contained in 1 K 8", whieh can refer only to the 
place of the Ark in the dark inner sanctuary of 
the temple, but by the Ark’s being placed under 
the wings of two huge cherub forms (1 K 851), 
Here, as elsewhere, the cherubim denote the near 
presence of Deity. But, as the conception of God 
came to be increasingly spiritualized in the Pro- 
phetic period, it became impossible to hold to the 
ancient, grossly material view of the Ark. In 
place of an actual representation of the presence 
of Jahweh it came to be a mere symbol of His 
presence. Nay, in the Deuteronomistic state- 


ments on the subject we sce the Ark almost robbed | 


of any special significance of its own. As the 


receptacle of the tables of the Law it is only a) 


such a2 name would not have been given to a throne. Even 
Reichel’s further exposition of his hypothesis (in Vheologische 
Arbeiten aus dem wissenschafilichen Rheinischen Prediger- 
verein, Tubingen, 1902, p. 28 {{,) has made no difference on this 
point. On the other hand, the strict defence‘of the Deuterono- 
mistic tradition by Lotz (Die Bundeslade, Erlangen and Leipzig, 
1901 [froin the ‘Festschrift’ for the 80th birthday of the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria]) is a piece of wasted labour. 


means to an end, and its place might have been 
taken equally well by any other vessel; for its 
only claim to veneration and sanctity rests upon 
its contents. ‘The question may now be asked, 
Are we to assume that at some time or other 
the old stone fetishes, of which people were now 
ashamed, were really displaced by stone tables 
with a copy of the Decalogue? This would be 
conceivable only if we could assume that there 
was a periodical opening of the Ark: for instance, 
upon the occasion of a particular festival. But 
even Dt 31° speaks merely of a depositing of the 
Book of the Law éeside the Ark. Or, again, do 
the Deuteronomistic statements involve the recol- 
lection that, at any rate, stones were originally 
kept in the Ark? This is a question we cannot 
answer. 

On the other hand, the closest attention is due 
to the circumstance that in the theories of the 
Priests’ Code so important a réle is assigned to 
the Ark both as a centre of revelation (Hx 9525, 
Lv 165, Nu 789) and in connexion with the process 
of sacrifice (Lv 16"), although even according to 
this source (Ex 2618: 31) the Ark is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing more than the receptacle of the 
‘testimony, which means the tables of the Law. 
But, as in so many other instances, even the 
Priests’ Code cannot shake off entirely the old 
conception of the Ark. It is no longer, indeed, 
identical with Jahweh, but it is a very holy centre 
of revelations from Him. ‘This is still indicated by 
the cherub forms, only that these no longer stand, 
as in Solomon’s temple, on each side of the Ark, 
but, made of pure gold, are placed (Ex 25!"") on 
the ends of the lid (the kappodreth). Here, accord- 
ing to Lev 16", the blood of the most important 
guilt-ofierings of the whole year had to be sprinkled 
in order to bring Jahweh as near as ores 

These statements and requirements of the 
Priests’ Code are all the more surprising, as there 
can be no doubt that the Arik perished in the de- 
struction of the temple in B.c. 586.* This agrees 
with the circumstance that Ezekiel, in his sketch 
of the new order of the theocracy, has no mention 
of the Ark, and the Holy of Holies of the second 
temple was, according to unimpeachable Jewish 
tradition, completely empty. Hence those ex- 
pressions in the Priests’ Code which take the Ark 
for granted must have emanated from priestly 
circles which looked upon its restoration as neces- 
sary, but did not succeed in carrying out this ain. 
To the eagerness with which at one time the 
restoration or non-restoration of the Ark was dis- 
cussed we have an instructive witness in Jer 8: 
(which is a later insertion in the Book of Jeremiah). 
Here we have the heart’s desire of a man of the 
prophetic spirit ; and it is to the effect that, when 
the exiles are brought home again and tended by 
shepherds after God’s own heart, when Jerusalem 
has become a place of true worship even for the 
heathen, there shall be no need of an ovéeward sign 
of the presence of Jahweh, and thus no need even 
of the Ark. 


ii. THE ESSENTIAL CHUARACTER OF JA AWISM 
AS THE RELIGION or ISRAEL.—1. ver since 
Josephust defined the constitution of [srael as a 


* No importance attaches, of course, to the statements of 
2 Mac 2° about Jeremiah's concealing of the Tabernacle (!), 
the Ark, and the Altar of Incense in a cave of Mt. Nebo. 

tc. Apion. ii. 16 [Niese, Fl. Josepht Opera, v. p. 75, § 164 1.1: 
‘Some entrusted the government of the State to a single person, 


| others to a few, others to the whole body of the people ; whereas 


our lawgiver turned his thoughts to none of those methods, but, 
if we might use a somewhat bold expression, drew up a politi- 
cal constitution in the form of a theocracy, assigning the rule 
and power to God.’ The whole manner of expression adopted 
by Josephus shows that in using the word ‘theocracy’ he is 
conscious of having coined ἃ new’ term. See also art. Tas 


' OCRACY, above, p. 337, 
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‘theocracy, or ‘rule by God,’ this term has been 
repeated over and over, and its use has been ex- 
tended even to the political and religious system 
introduced by Moses. As a ‘theocracy’ the re- 
ligion founded by him has been represented as 
distinguished from all others; that is to say, the 
constitution was so arranged that all the organs 
of government were without any independent 
powers, and had simply to announce and to execute 
the will of God as declared by priests and prophets 
or reduced to writing as a code of Laws. This 
ideal was illustrated by the action of Gideon when 
(Jg 853) he refused the monarchical dignity for 
himself and his son on the ground that ‘Jahweh 
shall rule over you.’ On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view represented in 1 Καὶ 81!" and ch. 
12, the people wickedly ignored the idea of the 
theocracy when they demanded a king from 
Samuel; ‘It is not thee that they have rejected,’ 
says God to Samuel (1 5. 87), ‘but they have re- 
jected me, that I should no longer be king over 
them.’ Is there not here a perfectly serious claim 
put forward on behalf of the theocracy, and is not 
this form of government put forward as the only 
legitimate one? That is so. But this does not 
represent the view taken in the earlier monarchical 
period,—which sees in the monarchy a beneficent 
institution for the deliverance of the people (1 
916) —_but that of the later centuries, after people 
had had unhappy experiences of the monarchy, 
and especially after they had come to lay upon it 
the blame for the religious and moral degeneration 
of the nation, even for the destruction of the State. 
But for the time of Moses the conception ‘theo- 
eracy’ cannot be taken account of, for the sufficient 
reason that at that time it is impossible to speak 
of any constitution at all as in existence. All 
through the period of the Judges, and in part even 
under Saul, the tribes lived each their own life; 
it was at most only for the settling of processes 
of law that they needed a kind of supreme 
authority, and this latter function was discharged 
by the heads of clans and families—of course not, 
however, upon the basis of written laws, but of 
usage and custom. It is true that common 
pressure by foes had at times the effect of bringing 
about a coalition, not perhaps of all, but of a 
number of tribes; but even then human leaders 
could not be dispensed with. That in all this an 
important réle was played by religion we shall see 
presently (see p. 635°f.). But for a ‘theocracy’ in 
the form defined by Josephus there is no room 
here. Scope was found for it only when, after 
the loss of political independence, national interests 
receded into the background and the interests of 
the cultus assumed on that account all the more 
prominence. So it was in the programme for the 
future sketched by Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), where the 
partition of the soil of the country is moulded 
upon the sacredness of the temple and its surround- 
ings, and where the ‘prince’ (ndsi; not ‘ king’) 
has searcely any more important duty than to 
make careful provision for the public sacrifices. 
The complete realization of the ‘theocracy’ was 
next undertaken by the Priests’ Code. Here 
everything, even civil and criminal law, is looked 
at from the religious standpoint. The outward 
sway is in the hands of the foreigner, but what 
is left of the ancient national life presents itself 
in the form of a priestly State; the insignia of 
royalty—diadem and purple—are now assigned to 
the spiritual head, the high priest. 

In carrying back the theocracy to Moses, 
Josephus has accordingly been guilty of a glaring 
anachronism. But those go to the opposite ex- 
treme who admit that Moses proclaimed Jahweh 
as the God of Isracl, but deny anything beyond 


this, and cast doubt in particular upon any funda- | 


mental act of his which could be spoken of as a 
real founding of the religion of Israel. Every- 
thing of this kind related in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch is regarded by them at best 
as a late theological misunderstanding of some- 
thing quite different, but most frequently as pure 
invention in the interests of religious ideas which 
had not their development till centuries after- 
wards. Here, again, we shall do well first of all 
to look at the tradition itselt. 

2. In all the Pentateuchal sources, without ex- 
ception, there is a uniform tradition to the effect 
that the central place amongst the incidents at 
Sinai is occupied by the concluding of a bérith 
(na, commonly rendered covenant’). What this 
means may be readily learned from a brief ex- 
amination of the usage of the word berith. After 
the thoroughgoing investigations of J. P. Valeton * 
and R. Kraetzschmar,t there can be no doubt that 
bérith belongs primarily to the secular vocabulary, 
and means ‘cutting in pieces,’ namely, of one or 
more sacrificial victims (ef. Gn 15°*-, where God, 
according to the narrative of the Jahwist in v.”, 
accommodates Himself to this practice; and Jer 
3418), that the parties to an agreement might pass 
between the pieces and invoke upon theimselves 
the fate of the animals in the event of their being 
euilty of a breach of their oath. For every bérith 
consisted partly of an oath which defined the 
obligation taken upon oneself, partly of a curse 
invoked on oneself as the penalty of violating this 
oath.t 

The religious is naturally distinguished from the 
secular use of the word dérith by the fact that God 
cannot be thought of in the same way asa man who 
enters into an agreement or covenant with other 
men, the two parties having exactly the same stand- 
ing, with their mutual rightsand obligations strictly 
defined. Hence the religious bért¢h always stands 
primarily for a Divine order or arrangement§ which 
takes its rise without the co-opcration of man or, 
to be more precise, of the people of Israel, and yet 
is unconditionally binding upon the latter. ‘The 
duties of the people have, it is true, promises— 
that is, so to speak, a self-pledging of Himself by 
God—corresponding to them, and thus there exists 
so far a mutual relationship. But, however the 
statements contained in the different sources of the 
Pentateuch may vary in laying stress now upon 
the Divine promises and now upon the duties 
resting on men, it is always the will and determina- 
tion of God that accounts for the origin and the 
character of the dérith. Hence the usual render- 
ing of bérith, namely ‘covenant,’ ought to be 
avoided as incorrect and misleading. 

It has already been remarked that ad/ the sources 
of the Pentateuch assume that at Sinai a bérith 
in the sense just described was solemnly enacted 
by God, and that henceforward it was upon this 
bérith that the intimate relation between Jahweh, 
as the God of Israel, and His people was based. 
According to the Jahwist, the sacramental com- 

* “Bedeutung und Stellung des Wortes Lérith im Priester: 
codex’ (ZATW xii. 1ff.); ‘in den jahwistischen und deuter- 
onomistischen Stiicken des Hexateuchs sowie in den verwandten 
historischen Biichern’ (0. 224 ff.); ‘bei den Propheten und in 
den Ketubim’ (ἰδ. xiii. 245 ff.). 


t Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament, Marburg, 1896. 

t Akin to this are the certainly ancient forms in which a curse 
is conditionally invoked, namely, by sending round pieces of ἃ 
corpse (Jg 1929) or of some sacrificial animal (1S 117). In every 
instance these pieces have the significance of an ‘ oath-offering.’ 
The formula ‘so shall it be done to his cattle’ in the latter 
passage is in all probability a toning down of an original ‘so 
shall it be done to him.’ Whether the blood of the animals in 
question was used for the performance of sacred rites on the 
occasion of concluding a bérith (as, for instance, among the Arabs 
it is sprinkled on seven stones), is doubtful ; it is expressly wit- 
nessed to only in Ex 248. / ᾿ a 

§ The LXX gives proper expression to this condition of things 
by rendering the Heb. bérith not by συνθήκη (agreement, 
‘covenant’), but by διωθήκη (‘ arrangement’), 
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munion was established by sprinkling with blood 
both the altar and the people, the ‘ book of laws of 
the covenant’ [this is the meaning here of bérith] 
being read by Moses to the people between these 
two acts (Ex 2448), In v.° there comes next an 
account [probably by E] of a meal* partaken of 
by the representatives of the people before God. 
This meal can be understood only as a sacrificial 
one, such as, for instance, we read of again in the 
case of Jacob and Laban (Gn 3153) after their com- 
pact at Mount Gilead. So also the Deuteronomist 
and the Priests’ Code speak very frequently of the 
bérith which God through Moses gave to the people 
at Horeb (or Sinai), Even if they do not refer 
expressly to a covenantal ceremony, they certainly 

resuppose what is related in the older sources. 
It is an established fact for them that there was a 
solemn proclamation of the Divine will by God to 
Moses, and through him to the people. 

Ts all this now to be set down as fiction—a carry- 
ing back of much later theological conceptions and 
terminology to a time for which no real tradition 
was any longer extant? This is a view to which 
the present writer cannot assent, having regard to 
either external or internal evidence. 

Under the head of external evidence we must 
reckon not only the strength and unanimity of the 
tradition, which it would need the very strongest 
reasons to set aside, but also the narrative of Ex 
244%, The deviation here from the traditional 
rites at sacrifices and covenants, which meet us 
elsewhere, testifies at least to the high antiquity 
of the record. 

But, even if the attempt to prove its historicity 
should have to be abandoned, there remain weighty 
internal reasons for holding that it is impossible 
to set aside as pure fiction the assumption of a 
bérith at Sinai as a historical incident. 

It was undoubtedly with very heterogeneous 
elements that Moses had to set to work in accom- 
plishing his mission. The familiar genealogy of 
the tribes of Israel makes an emphatic—no doubt, 
historically justified—distinction between tribes of 
full and of half blood, the latter being represented 
as descended from female slaves (Bilhah and Zilpah, 
Gn 30°"), Moreover, Ex 12° (cf. also Nu 11} 
speaks of a non-Israelite ‘mixed multitude’ which 
attached itself to Israel at the Exodus. Yet 
Moses must have succeeded in imparting a certain 
unity to all these diverse elements, in controlling 
them by his will, and in planting amongst them 
a variety of fruitful germs of religious and legal 
ordinances. And although even after the immigra- 
tion into Canaan it is still far from possible (see 
above, p. 630) to speak of an Israelitish State, yet 
a historical document of the first rank, like the 
Song of Deborah, shows how in the beginning of 
the period of the Judges the majority of the tribes 
were permeated with a strong feeling of their 
unity under the leadership of the God of Israel. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the express manner 
in which war (which, as was pointed out above 
[p. 621°], even in the pre-Mosaic stage of religion 
had the closest connexion with the cultus) is now 
placed in relation to Jahwism. After the defeat, 
of the Amalekites, Moses is commanded to write 
down a formula expressive of the Divine curse on 
Amalek (Ex 17" [E]). Thereupon he erects an 
altar and calls it Jahweh-nisst (‘Jahweh is my 
banner’), ‘for Jahweh hath war with the Amale- 
kites to all generations.’ Primarily, then, this war 


* It cannot, indeed, be denied that it is hard to think of 74 
people sitting down to a meal on the top of the mountain, and 
that all difficulty is removed if we accept the suggestion of 
Riedel (SK, 1903, p. 1€1ff.), that spy] (‘and they drank’) is 
corrupted from wMmw*} (‘and they cast themselves down’), and 
that oN (‘and they ate’) was interpolated after mv] had 
found its way into the text. 


is not the affair of the people but of their God. 
The battles which led to the conquest of Canaan 
(Nu 21), like those which had still to be fought 
by David in the struggle which freed the land 
from the yoke of the Philistines (18 18! 25%), 
are included under the title ‘wars of Jahweh.’ 
See vol. iv. p. 896°. 

Would all this be conceivable if the proclama- 
tion of Jahweh as the God of Israel—the founding 
of the Jahweh religion—had taken place, so to 
speak, fortuitously, by the ἐμὰ ἡδάξει passing of 
the name ‘Jahweh’ from mouth to mouth? In- 
stead of anything of this kind, we get the strongest 
impression that the further development of the 
religion of Israel during the period of the Judges 
and of the monarchy was the result of some ocenr- 
rence of a fundamental kind of whose solemnity 
and binding force and character the whole nation 
retained a lively recollection. And this occurrence 
can have been nothing but the solenin proclaiming 
of the God who had gust manifested Himself in 
wondrous wise as the Helper and Deliverer of the 
people upon a definite occasion, and in the binding 
of the people to do His will and to worship Him 
alone. Every one of the numerous allusions 
(whether in the Pentateuchal sources, the Pro- 
phets, or the Psalms) to the mighty acts of Jahweh 
at the Exodus, how with a strong hand and a 
stretched-out arm He brought the hosts of Israel 
out of the house of bondage, held back the waves 
of the Red Sea from Israel bnt plunged the 
chariots and the horsemen of Pharaoh into the 
waters,—every one of these allusions is at the 
same time an allusion to the days of Sinai, when 
for the first time these mighty acts of Jahweh 
were brought to the consciousness of the people 
in their true greatness, and extolled accordingly, 
and made the occasion of a solemn confession of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel and a solemn binding 
of the people to do His will.* 

The foregoing observations have at the same 
time furnished the answer to the question as to 
the essential character of Jahwism as a name for 
the special relation between Jahweh and Israel. If 
we had to do with nothing more than the mutual 
relations between a particular god and a particular 
people, we should be standing simply upon the soil 
of a national religion such as prevailed amongst 
heathen peoples as well. Moab is called ‘the people 
of Chemosh’ (Nu 21°) just as Israel is ‘ the people 
of Jahweh’; Moab likewise felt itself bound to 
the worship of this its national god, and expected 
powerful aid from Chemosh in return, particularly 
in matters of war. And if such aid was not ren- 
dered, this was aseribed not to inadequate power on 
the part of the god, but to the fact that ‘Chemosh 
was angry with his land’ (Mesha’s inscription, L 
5f.). ‘The presuppositions appear thus to be pre- 
cisely the same in Moab as in Israel. And yet is 
it possible to conceive of a Moabite reflecting on 
the origin of the worship of Chemosh or tracing 
it back to a bérith between that god and the 
Moabites? On the contrary, none of them dreamt 
of anything but that the special relation between 
god and people had subsisted from the first, nor 
did any one doubt that between the two there 
was a blood relationship in virtue of which the 
god would as a matter of course take the part of 
his people, without any necessary regard to ethi- 
cal considerations. He upon whom, according to 


* Cf., on the above, the admirable discussion by F, Giese- 
brecht in Die Geschichtlichkett des Sinaibundes, Konigsberg, 
1900; on ‘Jahweh’s relation to the people of Israel according 
to the ancient Israelitish conception’ in general, see Sellin in 
the Veuve Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1894, pp. 316ff., 376 ff. [also 
published separately under the title Bettrége zur «israel. und 
judischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft 1, Leipzig, 1896] ; Wildeboer, 
Jahvedienst en Volksreligie in Israél, Groningen, 1898 (German 


' tr., Freiburg, 1599). 
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primitive Semitic notions, the duty of blood- 
revenge lay, did not first inquire whether the 
bloody expiation was justifiable on moral grounds 
as well. Blood demands blood: this principle held 
good for the god as much as for every individual 
among the people. 

From all this it is clear that from the very 
first there was a far-reaching difference between 
the national religion of Israel and other national 
religions. At its very foundation the religion of 
Israel made a notable advance beyond the naive, 
purely naturalistic basis which we have just noted 
in the religion of Moab. J¢ was not Israel that 
jirst chose Jahweh, but Jahweh that chose Israel. 
Their mutual relation does not therefore rest upon 
blood relationship,—such a notion is sufficiently 
contradicted by the circumstance that at the time 
of the Exodus a community of the same blood, or 
a nation, was not yet in existence,—but upon the 
free determination of a mighty God. This de- 
termination, however, was no arbitrary one; it 
sprang from the fundamental attributes of this 
God, namely righteousness and mercy. He saw 
the misery of the people as they pined under cruel 
and yet wholly undeserved oppression, and was 
filled with compassion for them; He determined 
to deliver them, and with a strong hand He carried 
this purpose to a victorious issue. The religious 
ideas which flow from this did not first originate, 
as some in recent times never weary of assert- 
ing, as a product of the ‘ethical monotheism’ of 
the prophets; they already lay to hand for the 
Israel of Mosaic times. Righteousness and mercy 
are essentially moral qualities. If they were the 
motive for the choice and the deliverance of Israel, 
the religion derived from them bore from the 
first an cthical stamp in quite a different sense 
from anything that had ever been conceivable in 
a purely national religion. It is thoroughly ap- 
propriate that the Deuteronomist * in a number 
of passages should urge gratitude as the leading 
motive for love to God and obedience to His com- 
mandments. But this, again, is no naturalistic but 
8, specifically ethical motive, and, as such, could be 
appreciated even by the contemporaries of Moses. 
—And, finally, it was self-evident that the God 
who in His very choice and deliverance of Israel 
had exhibited moral attributes, would require from 
the people the same qualities on which His relation 
to them was based. Hence we are quite entitled 
to claim—not ethical monotheism in the strict 
sense of the term, but—ethical henotheism for the 
time of Moses. 

And so at last the way in which this God fulfils 
His promise, putting the mighty host of Egypt 
to shame before a petty people of shepherds, gave 
occasion for the triumphant question: ‘ Who 
is like thee, O Jahweh, among the gods; who is 
like thee, glorious in loftiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders?’ But this power of His is not 
thought of as mere brute force arbitrarily exer- 
cised, but once more as serving moral ends. In 
this hes the pledge of its final triumph over all 
unrighteousness and impiety, whether within or 
outside the people of Israel. It may be that this 
idea was not yet realized with perfect clearness in 
the time of Moses, that all its consequences were 
not yet deduced. But in germ it was already 
there as certainly as faith in the power of right, or 
desire that it should always prevail, is implanted 
by nature in the hearts of men in general. The 
religion of Israel was able from the first to supply 
nourishment to this faith as no other national 
religion could. Those who deny this, and who 
recognize everywhere ol development in a 
straight line from crude or at least naive naturalism 
to more and more purified moral conceptions, quite 

* So also Ezk 165% in a striking comparison. 


overlook the circumstance that their contention is 
opposed by demonstrably historical facts. Epoch- 
making religious ideas generally come upon the 
scene in full strength and purity; it is only in 
course of further development that these products 
of religious creative genius, or, better, of Divine 
impulse, are corrupted and disfigured by the intru- 
sion of vulgar human ideas and selfish interests. 
Such was the fate of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
the Roman Church with its popes and monks; 
and the same thing happened to many of the 
great fundamental ideas of the Reformation at the 
hands of Protestant scholasticism. And we are 
quite safe to assume something of the same kind 
in the process of the development of Jahwism. The 
great fundamental ideas upon which its institu- 
tion rests were often forced into the background 
during the wandering period of the people’s his- 
tory and in the time of endless struggles for 
national existence under the Judges. Besides, as 
was pointed out already (see p. 615 f.), these ideas 
still continued for long to be supplemented by 
powerful remnants of the Polydemonism common 
to the Semites. But they did not die out for all 
this, and, when in the 8th cent. B.C. they were put 
forward by Amos and others with the greatest 
clearness and precision and urged upon the con- 
science of the people, these prophets had a perfect, 
right to claim that they were making no new and 
unheard-of demands, but only proclaiming what 
from Sinai downwards had been recognized as a 
fact: ‘A God of right is Jahweh; blessed are all 
they that wait on him’ (Is 8018), 

We insist, then, upon a bérith between Jahweh 
and the people of Israel as the starting-point of 
Jahwism, and at the same time as the source of its 
peculiar character. This of itself sets aside the 
view recently maintained * that there was actually 
8, bérith sia Βὲς at Sinai—not, however, between 
Jahweh and Israel, but between the various Israel- 
itish tribes. It was only the later theologians, 
we are told, that misunderstood this, or arbitrarily 
transformed its meaning to suit their purposes. 
This hypothesis might perhaps be sufiicient to 
accountior the coalition of heterogeneous elements 
so as to form a nation. But it is wholly inade- 
quate to explain how it came about that their 
common religion imparted to this new confedera- 
tion a wholly peculiar stamp, so that this people 
of nomads afterwards completely absorbed the 
advanced civilization of Canaan, instead of being 
subdued by it. 


iv. THE STAMP OF JAHWISM ON OUTWARD 
ORDINANCES IN THE TIME OF MOSES.—By ‘ out- 
ward ordinances’ we understand not only usages 
connected with worship in the widest sense, but 
also the form given by religion to the hfe of the 
people in all its aspects. As to both these points, 
the materials for arriving at a certain conclusion 
are very meagre, since no account can be taken of 
the elaborate priestly and ritual enactments of 
the Priests’ Code, which are merely the theories 
of later centuries. 

1. Even the question whether Moses instituted 


* For instance by Schwally, who writes (Semit. Kriegsalter- 
ttimer, i. p. 2): ‘ Prohahly some Israelitish trihes entered into a 
covenant relation with Midian, in connexion with which the 
national god of the more powerful of the contracting parties 
was called to watch over the oath.’ Afterwards, however, we 
are told (p. 3): ‘The actual course of things faded gradually 
from men’s memory, and the notion could establish itself that 
at Sinai what was concluded was not a covenant hetween Israel 
and Midian under the protection of Jahweh, hut simply, a 
covenant of Jahweh with His chosen people.’—Different, again, 
is the judgment of Eerdmans (in Theol. Tijdschrift, xxxvil. 
p-. 19ff.). According to him, the bérith at Sinai consisted in 
the union of a number or nomadic clans into a trihal con- 
federation, accompanied hy the invoking of Jahweh as the god 

| to whom part of those trihes considered that they owed their 
' deliverance from Egypt. 
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a priestly order at all is one which cannot be 
answered offhand from the early sources. He 
himself exercises priestly functions on the occasion 
of the concluding of the bérith (Ex 9418). and as a 
medium of oracles in the Tent of Meeting (337). 
This is in harmony with the general presupposition 
that the founder and mediator of the Sinai religion 
was the prototype of both of what were afterwards 
the most important organs of this religion—the 
priests and the prophets (cf., for the latter, Dt 1818 
34° and Hos 124()). Indeed itis only thus that the 
habit can be explained of tracing back to his per- 
sonality all eodifications of law, even those affecting 
the ritual. But the early sources know nothing 
of Moses having further entrusted to his brother 
Aaron alone the discharge of priestly functions.* 
Aaron is, indeed called in Ex 4% ‘the Levite,’ 
which means in all probability ‘the priest’ (for, so 
far as the tribe was concerned, Moses was also a 
‘ Levite ἢ), but it is extremely questionable whether 
this designation really emanates from an early 
source. In any case, nothing is there related of 
him except that he served Moses as speaker in 
dealing with the people and with Pharaoh (iix 
4146. 27. 30 518 ete.), and that he supported him 
during the battle with the Amalekites (17'**). 
Even in connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf (Ex 3915.) there ig no mention of 
priestly functions or prerogatives belonging to 
Aaron. Qn the contrary, the assistants of Moses 
at the covenantal sacrifices of Ex 24° are simply 
young men of the children of Israel, while the 
guardian of the Tent of Meeting is the Ephraimite 
Joshua (Ex 33"), who frequently appears else- 
where also as servant and attendant of Moses. 

Leaving Aaron, then, out of the question, we 
have still, indeed, one passage from E (Ex 3939) in 
which, although the text in its present form is 
plainly mutilated, it is related that Moses awarded 
the priesthood to the tribe of Levi in recognition 
of their fidelity on the occasion of a revolt of the 
people. But, seeing that in the same chapter we 
have a parallel narrative to quite a different effect 
from the pen of the Jahwist, 1t is impossible to say 
whether in Ex 32 we have a strictly historical 
narrative or merely an attempt to supply a his- 
torical explanation of the origin of the Levitical 
priesthood. 

The story of the covenantal sacrifices (Ex 244) 
quite gives the impression that Moses simply fol- 
lowed long-established usage. And this will he 
true to the condition of things then as well as 
during the whole of the subsequent period. Not 
legal prescriptions, but old familiar custom, decided 
the practice followed in matters affecting the 
eultus. Even in the monarchical period priests 
were still unneeded for the offering of sacrifice ; 
the same usage as had been followed for other 
gods or ‘demons’ was equally capable of applica- 
tion to the cult of Jahweh. This does not forbid 
us to hold that certain ceremonial enactments 
emanated from Moses, and were orally handed 
down under hisname. But what was their precise 
character we are unable to decide, any more than 
the question whether he is to be regarded as the 
originator of a particular form of oracular com- 
munication. At all events, it is worthy of note 
that in Am 5® (perhaps also Jer 77) the existence 
of the practice of sacrifice during the wilderness 
wanderings is flatly denied. his passage can 
hardly be explained, with Marti (Gesch. der israel. 
Religion*, p. 71), to mean that, while sacrifices 
to Jabweh were abandoned, those were perhaps 
offered which were peculiar to families and clans, 
but were not meant for the God of the whole body. 
Marti urges that the different tribes and clans 


* According to Stade and others, the figure of Aaron is 
utterly unknown to the older stratum of J. 


— 


might have retained their tribal and household 
gods without seeing in this any repudiation of the 
claims of Jahwéh. But, while it is not impossible 
that a syncretism of this kind still continued to pre- 
vail for a considerable time, it must always have 
appeared to the chosen representatives of Jahwism 
as a culpable abuse. 

2. As to religious festivals, the only one that 
can be taken into account for the Mosaic period is 
the Passover (see above, p. 621°f.). The other 
principal festivals, in the form in which we make 
their acquaintance in OT tradition, point by their 
agrarian character to a Canaanite origin. 

3. Asin the cultus of the Mosaic age, so also in 
the social life of Israel the controlling factor was 
not a body of definite prescriptions, but the power 
of ecustom—custom, it is true, upon which from 
the first an ever-increasing influence was exerted 
by the religious uniqueness of Jahwism. When 
any shameful act was condemned by the formula 
‘It is not wont so to be done’ (Gn 847, 28 133%), 
there was assuredly in the background the thought 
‘because it is unworthy of Israel and their God, 
because it is an abomination in the sight of Jahweh 
which He will not let go unpunished.’ Here again 
the possibility must be recognized that Moses him- 
self, in the course of his long-continued judicial 
activity (cf., on this point, the very instructive 
narrative of Ex 184: [E}), especially at Kadesh or 
‘Hn-mishpat, laid the foundation of many usages 
both in civil and criminal law, nay, that not a few 
of the enactments afterwards codified in the Book 
of the Covenant go back directly to him. But in 
this matter, again, we are without any precise 
knowledge of details. 

4, There is one question, however, which we 
cannot pass by in silence. If none of the rest of 
the legal contents of the Pentateuch can be with 
certainty traced back to Moses, must not at least 
some form of the Decalogue be attributed to him 
—having regard to the strength and the unanimity 
of the tradition which require this assumption ? 

Now, the ‘unanimity’ of the tradition must be 
left out of the question so long as it is still dis- 
puted whether in addition to the two Elohistic [EK] 
or, according to others, Deuteronomistic recensions 
of the Decalogue in Ex 20 and Dt 5, we have not 
a Jahwistic one in Ex 34:28 The greater anti- 
quity of the latter appears to be supported by 
the fact that it contains almost exclusively cere- 
monial, not yet ethical enactments; these a it 
is alleged, could not have originated in this form 
except as a deposit of the Prophetic current of 
ideas. But this Jahwistic Decalogue is perhaps 
nothing more than an appearance. If the Jahwist 
had essentially the same Decalocue as the Elohist, 
the redactor could not possibly, after it had been 
given in Ex 20, have introduced it once more in 
Ex 34, and so he tilled up the consequent gap with 
ceremonial prescriptions which can be recognized 
at the first glance as parallels to the laws of the 
Book of the Covenant. Hence the question stil! 
remains whether some form of the Decalogue may 
not be traced back to Moses. 

That this form was extremely brief and concise 


* This, as ig well known, was already maintained by Goethe in 
his essay ‘Das Zweitafelgesetz’ (1773), and is held at present by 
the majority of critics. Regarding the Decalogue of Ex 20 and 
Dt 5, the view has come to prevail, thanks to Kuenen, Stade, 
Cornill, etc., that it belonged to the Judwan recension of the 
Elohist [E2]; so also Staerk (Das Deuteronomium, Leipzig, 
1894), who maintains, further, that the Decalogue of E? is dis- 
persed throughout the so-called Bool of the Covenant. On the 
other hand, according to Meisner (Der Dekalog, Halle, 1893) 
and Baentsch (‘Exodus ἃ. Leviticus’ in Nowack's Hdkom., 
Gottingen, 1900), the present form of the Decalogue emanates 
from the Deuteronomic pen (D), and was only subsequently 
transferred from Deuteronomy to Ex 20. Likewise Marti(Gesch, 
der israel. Religion 4, p. 174) holds that the Decalogue was ‘in 
any case drawn up in the 7th cent., perhaps in the circles 
influenced by Isaiah.’ 
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may be at once assumed. This conclusion is 
favoured even by the very striking difference in 
extent between the two tables of the Law: the 
first (namely the five Commandments, according to 
the method of reckoning adopted by the Reformed 
Churches, down to and including that of respect 
to parents) containing 146 words, the second only 
26. Accordingly, the whole of the reasons assigned 
for obedience in the first five Commandments 
may be pronounced later additions. In this way 
two very considerable difficulties are removed in 
a very simple fashion. These are (1) the great 
difference in regard to the motives urged for 


obedience to the Sabbath-command, and (2) the > 


Deuteronomistic colouring which, as we have seen, 
has led many to ascribe the whole to the 7th 
century. For this colouring does not affect the 
brief enunciations, but, above all, the motives 
assigned, 

But it may still be asked, Does not so fully- 
developed an ethical system underlie even the Com- 
mandments themselves that one must hesitate to 
give the Decalogue its place at the head of the 
whole development? We should allow full weight 
to this objection if the standpoint of the Ten Com- 
mandments were beyond doubt and exclusively an 
ethical one. That this is the case, appears self- 
evident to ws who from our infancy are taught and 
accustomed to apply a purely ethical standard, 
and to discover in the Commandments a guide to 
true piety and morality. But it is not difficult to 
show that originally it was not the question of 
morals but of regard to rights that occupied the 
foreground.* Ald the Commandments may readily 
besubsumed under the prohibition: ‘ Thow shalt not 
do violence to (1) what belongs to God (His sole 
right to worship, His superiority to any earthly 
form, His name, His day [as the type of all His 
other ‘holy ordinances’), His representatives) ; 
(2) what belongs to thy neighbour (his life [as his 
most precious possession], his wife [as next in 
preciousness], his goods and chattels, his honour).’ 
It is only in the last of the Commandments that 
another point of view makes its appearance, 
namely, in the prohibition to touch even in thought 
the property of one’s neighbour. Thus the chmax 
is reached of the ascending scale which presents 
itself in the arrangement of the Commandments 
of the second table—in the advance from sins of 
act to sins of word, and finally to sins of thought. 
The correctness of the view which emphasizes the 
non-ethical aspect of the Decalogue is specially evi- 
dent in connexion with the prohibition of adultery. 
The object is not to keep the youth or the married 
man from immorality in general, as our catechisms 
are wont to explain the matter,+ but to ward off 
attack from one of the most important of a neigh- 
bour’s rights of property. It is only in this sense 
that the notion of adultery is known to the 
ancient Hebrew mind; while, on the other hand, 
no limits are placed upon a married man’s sexual 
intercourse with female slaves. In like manner, 
the seduction or violation of a virgin was plainly 
regarded in the earliest times more as a damage 
to one’s rights (notably, for instance, in the way 
of lowering the selling price of a daughter) than 
as a moral transgression. 

In view of all this there would be no valid reason 
for refusing to attribute to Moses himself a primi- 
tive concise form of the Decalogue, were it not 

* Noteworthy indications pointing to this view are already 
supplied hy A. Menzies (Sermons on the Ten Commandments, 
London, 1888), according to whom the Decalogue belongs to 
the age of the Prophets, and contains the fundamental] prin- 
ciples of social life. 7 

+ So, e.g., Luther : ‘Wir sollen Gott furchten und lieben, dass 
wir keusch und ztichtig lehen in Worten und Werken, und ein 
jeglicher sein Gemahl liebe und ehre’ (‘ We are to fear and love 


God hy living chaste and modest in words and deeds, and every 
man ig te love and honour his wife’). 


| 
| 
| 


------ 


for the formidable difficulty presented by the pro- 
hibition of the use of images. Down to the 8th 
cent. no one appears to be acquainted with so 
categorical a command that images of Jahweh are 
not to be made. Are we to hold that originally 
another commandment stood in the place of this 
one, or that Moses promulgated not ten but seven 
Commandments? The latter position has recently 
been maintained by Eerdmans.* He refers the 
command against images to the 7th cent., but 
seven of the commands of the Decalogue to the 
time of Moses, the first of these being ‘I, Jahweh, 
am your God.’ We are largely in accord with 
Eerdmans when he discovers no such affinity 
between the Decalogue and the great Prophets 
that it must be regarded as a product of the 
current of ideas initiated by them; we are at 
one with him also in holding that the different 
commands and prohibitions have not an absolute 
but only a relative scope. In this last respect, 
however, he goes too far when he maintains that 
the only obligations meant to be enjoined (e.g. in 
the matter of the prohibition of killing) are to- 
wards fellow-countrymen, and when he transforms 
the ‘coveting’ of the tenth Commandment into 
appropriating of ownerless property, alleging that 
in the OT it is only the act and not the disposition 
that constitutes sin. It has been rightly urged 
by Wildeboer + against Eerdmans that in this way 
the deeper moral sense of the Decalogue is de- 
graded, and the whole reduced to a mere scheme 
ministering to the utilitarian necessities of the 
cominon life of Bedawin. 

The result of the above discussion is that the 
Mosaie origin of some rudimentary form of the 
Decalogue (apart from the command against 
images) does not appear to be absolutely excluded, 
but that here again we must be content to refrain 
from pronouncing a more definite judgment. In 
any case, the religious and moral significance and 
the germinal power—we might almost say the 
power of expansion—of the ideas of the Decalogue 
are not lessened if we must place it, not at the first 
beginnings but in the later stages of development 
of the religion of Israel. Even then, in view of 
its aims, and above all in view of its structure, 
which in the first table shows an advance from 
the general and more spiritual to the more concrete 
and external duties, while in the second table the 
opposite course is followed, it remains a religious 
document which has a good title to be regarded, 
even by the Christian Church at the present day, 
as a kind of Magna Charta for the guidance of the 
religious life. 


Ill. THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN CANAAN 
DURING THE PRE-PROPHETIC PERIOD.{ 


i. THE SouRCES.—For the periods with which 
we have hitherto been dealing we have had to 
content ourselves with backward inferences from 
later sources, but now we have at our command 
records of considerable compass, which enable us 
to take a reliable glance at the religious and moral 
conditions of the period of the judges and of the 
early monarchy. The circumstance is immaterial 
that the records in question, apart fron the very 
ancient Song of Deborah, did not assume their 
present form till a considerable time after the 
events (somewhere from about the 10th to the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.c.). For, in the first 


* “Oorsprong en beteekenis van de tien woorden’ (in Theol. 
Tijdschrift, XXxvil. p. 18 7f.). " 

+ ‘De Dekalog’ (in Theol. Studién, 1903, p. 109 ff.), 

t Of. Ch. Piepenbring, ‘La religion des Héhreux ἃ I’époque 
des juges’ in Revue de (Histoire des Religions, Ὁ, xxvii. 1; FP. 
Seyring, Die altisrael. Religion in den ‘ Heldengeschichten’ des 
Riechterbuchs, Hamhurg, 1892; C. H. Toy, ‘The pre-Prophetic 
Religion of Israel’ in New World, 1896, p. 123 ff. 
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place, all the evidence is in favour of the sup- 
position that during the whole of this period the 
moral and religious viewpoint was a fixed one; 
and, secondly, the date when the traditions were 
finally committed to writing must not be con- 
founded with the date when the oral tradition 
became fixed. Thus the conditions underlying 
the patriarchal narratives as presented by the 
Jahwist cannot be brought down at latest beyond 
the time of Saul, even although the main part of 
the Jahwistic written source was not composed 
till about B.c. 850. The same remark applies to 
the so-called hero-narratives of the book of 
Judges, which occupy themselves with the six 
‘oreat judges’ (Ehud, Deborah, Baral, Gideon, 
Jephthah, Samson), and to the same category with 
which belong also the very ancient and important 
narratives contained in Jg 9 and in the Appendix, 
chs. 17-21 (although it is true that chs. 19-21 have 
been subjected to a very late revision) All these 
written sources—after various more recent com- 
ponents have been sifted out—give us a true 
picture of the conditions that prevailed during 
the period prior to the advent of written pro- 
phecy. 

As a source of the first rank must be reckoned 
the ancient biography of Saul and David, which, 
now interwoven with many later—notably even 
Deuteronomistic—elements, is incorporated in the 
Books of Samuel. But what we have said is true 
in quite a special sense of the so-called ‘ Jerusalem 
source’ in 2S 9-20, which reveals so intimate an 
acquaintance with the course of events, and shows 
at the same time so delicate a psychological esti- 
mate of David, that in all probability it should be 
placed as early as the time of Solomon. So also 
the older components of the biography of Solomon 
in 1 Καὶ 1-11 contain a great variety of valuable 
material. And finally, from the earliest of the 
writing prophets, Amos and Hosea, important 
tela inferences may be drawn as to the con- 
ceptions that prevailed before their day. 

ii. THE CONCEPTION OF GOD.—1. That even in 
this period we can speak at most of hcnotheism (see 
above, p. 625° f.) but not of absolute monotheism, 
would be sufficiently proved by the constant in- 
clination of the people to Baal worship (on which 
see below, 8 iii.) This tendency assnmes, of 
course, a belief in the existence of Baal (or the 
baals), If it should be contended that this belief 
ought to be treated as a delusion, not shared by 
the proper representatives of Jahwism, but at all 
times strenuously combated by them, this con- 
tention would be opposed to a number of clear 
statements. What was combated at all times was 
the worship of Baal and of other gods, but not 
the belief in their existence. When in Jg 115 
Jephthah bids his messengers say to the king of 
the Ammonites, ‘ Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh* thy god giveth thee to possess?’ he 
only gives expression to a notion which was self- 
evident to his contemporaries and to the narrator. 
A similar notion underlics the language of 15 26", 
where David regards banishment from the ancestral 
domain of Jalhweh as necessitating the worship of 
other gods. The idea of a national god involves 
that the sphere of influence as well as the sphere 
of worship of the particular god extends only to 
the land of his people. Outside this other gods 
rule, and the man who has been driven within 
their sphere does well to accommodate himself to 
their service. 


It is true that the worship of a god upon foreign | 


soil is not absolutely excluded. According toi Καὶ 
117 Solomon erected upon the Mount of Olives a 
place of sacrifice for Chemosh, the god of the 


* Probably, by a confusion, for Milcom, for everywhere else 
Chemosh appears as the god of the Moabites, 


Moabites.* The narrative in its present form sees 
in this (v.14) a lapse on the part of Solomon into 
idolatry, into which he was seduced by his heathen 
wives. But, in all probability, what is in view here 
is—what to the original narrator was quite an un- 
objectionable procedure—the erection by Solomon 
of a sanctuary for a Moabite wife, where even in 
the land of Judah she might render worship to her 
ancestral god. Such a desire on her part would 
appear to Solomon quite fair and reasonable, with- 
out its ever entering his mind to take part himself 
in this cult. Moreover, such an aberration on tlie 
part of the builder of a splendid temple for the 
God of the land would be absolutely inconceivable. 
In this connexion it may be remarked that there 
is scarcely room for doubt that even then a method 
had been discovered whereby the worship of a 
national god upon foreign soil was rendered pos- 
sible. Earth was brought from Ais land to the 
foreign country, in order thus to be able to offer 
sacrifice to him on his own soil. Thus Naaman 
the Syrian (2 K 517) asks from Elisha two mules’ 
burden of (Israelitish) earth, because he is resolved 
henceforward to offer neither burnt-otfcring nor 
sacrifice to any other god but to Jahweh alone. It 
15 quite clear that Naaman’s idea was quite in 
harmony with the belief of the Israelitish narrator. 
But, on the other hand, the conviction that the 
power of a national god in his own land is irresist- 
ible when it has been properly invoked, has very 
drastic testimony borne to it in 2K 377, The 
‘fierce anger’ which comesupon Israel after Mesha 
has sacrificed his firstborn son upon the wall (thus 
in the view of the besiegers) is the anger of the 
god of the land, Chemosh, who after such an 
offering cannot remain inactive, but drives the 
enemy out of his country. It is possible for ws to 
explain this result very naturally on the ground 
that the besiegers lost all courage through fear of 
the supposed anger of Chemosh ; but this is by no 
means the view of the narrator and his contem- 
poraries. 

2. But if, m view of all this, the question for 
this whole period is not whether Jahweh, the God 
of Israel, is the only God, the question arises all 
the more, what special significance He had for His 
people. As we have already (p, 631° f.) pointed out, 
the full meaning of the fundamental propositions, 
‘Jahweh is the God of Israel, and Israel is the 
people of Jahwelh,’ always comes out when we 
have to deal with action on the part of a number 
of the tribes, if not the whole of them. 

(a) This is the case almost exclusively in war. 
There the name of Jahiweh is the connecting 
link which brings the otherwise leterogeneous 
elements into the closest union with one another, 
inspires them with enthusiasm, and leads them to 
victory. He is the war-God, Jalhweh, whose 
commander-in-chief appears to Joshua in Gilgal 
(Jos 5'%%-) 7 who, represented by the sacred Ark 
(see above, p. 628 f.), causes the walls of Jericho to 


fall down (Jos 6); and after the battle of Gibeon 


rains great stones upon the fleeing Canaanites 
(104). With peculiar energy the joyful confidence 
in Jahweh as the real leader in battle meets us in 
the Song of Deborah. The whole Song is meant, 
above all, to celebrate the praises of Jaliweh (Jg 
5*t 9. 1) who left His dwelling-place on Sinai to 
hasten by Mt. Seir to the battleficld. He was the 
true leader in the fight, for the imhabitants of 
Meroz are cursed ‘ because they came not to the 
help of Jaliweh, to the help of Jahweh among the 


* This statement alone probably belongs to the original text ; 
the rest here, as in 2 K 2318, is Deuteronomistic or still later 
expansion. The LXX has in part a different text. 

+ The narrative now breaks off in the middle of a sentence, 
The close may have been deliberately suppressed because it 
contained a different explanation of the name ‘Gilgel’ from 
that given shortly before in 5°. 
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heroes’ (v.44): on the other hand, ‘from heaven 
fought the stars, in their courses they fought 
against Sisera’ (v.“°). Itis specially worth noting 
with what force expression is given also in other 
passages in the Song to the thought that on such 
an occasion it is the unconditional duty of the 
different tribes to take the field with Jahweh 
against the common foe. Hence the panegyric on 
the valiant tribes which showed their willingness 
for this service (γν. 1515. 18); and, on the other 
hand, the bitter scorn poured upon the dilatory 
ones (vy. >-1?), 
more lays the strongest emphasis upon the fact 
that the enemies of Israel are on that very account 
the enemies of Jahweh, but that glory and happi- 
ness attend on those who choose Hini— 

‘So must all thine enemies perish, O Jabweh: 

But those that love him are as the rising of the sun in 
his strength.’ 

The belief in a personal presence of Jahweh in 
decisive battles does not present itself, however, 
merely in highly strung poetry like the Song of 
Deborah. Apart from passages according to which 
He accompanies Israel into battle in the train of 
the Ark (see above, p. 628 f.), David still declares, 
after his first decisive victory over the Philistines : 
‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
as waters break through (the dam),’ 2S 5°; and 
before the second battle he receives from Jahweli 
this oracle: ‘When thou hearest the noise of 
marching in the tops of the deka trees, set out ; 
for then is Jahweh gone forth to make a slaughter 
in the camp of the Philistines’ (v.*4). 

Even if many usages which [srael practised in 
war, and which gave to war the appearance of an 
uninterrupted exercise of a religious function, date 
from the times of Polydemonism, and were origin- 
ally evoked by regard to the ‘demons’ (see above, 
p- 621°), there is manifestly no longer any conscious- 
ness of this in the period with which we are now 


dealing. Israel’s wars are the ‘wars of Jahweh’ 
(Nu 211. The acts of consecration and the 


restraints to which warriors submit themselves 
have regard to Jahweh. Very instructive from 
this point of view is the very ancient narrative of 
18 9115. The priest is prepared to give the sacred 
bread (the so-called shewbread) to David only in 
case his pretended followers have kept themselves 
from women. David professes that it is so, and 
that his company set out with sacred ‘ vessels’ 
(2.6... probably, clothes and weapons). David thus 
puts aside the fear that he and his companions 
are wanting in the purity required towards Jahweh. 
It was to Him then expressly that the consecration 
of the warrior was due. Even in Deuteronomy 
(23° (δ) ®) the prescriptions about maintaining 
cleanliness in the camp, which in all probability 
have a Polydemonist motive, are in v.1* (δ) based 
simply on the ground that ‘Jahweh thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy camp to deliver thee 
and to give up thine enemies betore thee; there- 
fore shall thy camp be holy.’ 

(6) Again, as regards the frequent mention of 
the execution of the ‘ban’ (cf. above, p. 619 f.), we 
find all through this period no other supposition 
than that the devoting of human beings and of 
spoil is purely for the honour of Jahweh. So in 
Jos 05: 7a. 28. and especially 1 5. 15” where Samuel 
in the sequel executed the ‘ban’ upon the Amale- 
kite king Agag by hewing him to pieces ‘ before 
Jahweh’ (as onc devoted to Jahweh) in Gilgal. 

(c) The circumstance that during {1115 period 
the character of Jahweh as the war-God is so 
prominent a feature in the conception of God, 
explains why now, for the first time, we make 
acquaintance with a designation of Jahweh which, 
beyond doubt, is originally connected with this side 
of His character, namely Jahweh Zéba@ 6th (rix3s). 


And the concluding verse once. 


That 2é6a’6th is the plural of zada, ‘host,’ and thus 
signifies ‘ hosts’ or ‘armies,’ is generally admitted. 
It is equally recognized that ‘Jahweh Zéba@’ 6th’ is 
simply an abbreviation for the complete formula 
‘ Jahweh ’Elohé Zéb@éth, or, with the article, 
‘Jahweh ’Hléhé haz-Zéba@ 6th,* 1.6. *Jahweh, the 
God of Hosts.’+ But now, what species of hosts 
is meant? Or, to be more accurate, let us ask, 
What was originally meant? For there is the 
strongest initial probability that this name of God 
assumed in the usage of the Prophets a more com- 
prehensive sense than originally belonged to it. 
The controversy now turns upon the question 
whether the primary reference in the ‘hosts’ is 
to hosts of ‘demons,’{ or to the heavenly hosts 
(0.6. the angels),§ or, finally, to the earthly hosts 
of Israel.|| 

(a) It is probable enough, in the light of what 
has been formerly said, that even in the post- 
Mosaic period an important r6éle was more or less 
consciously attributed to the ‘demons’ in war as 
well as elsewhere. But that, after the adoption of 
Jahwism, Jahweh should have been treated simply 
as the leader of the ‘demons,’ and that the title 
‘Jahweh of Hosts’ in this sense should have been 
employed even by the prophets without scruple, 
nay, even by preference, is inconceivable. For 
genuine Jahwism occupies a position of natural 
opposition to the faith in ‘demons,’ and hence we 
have nowhere any certain trace of such a quasi- 
official recognition of the latter as would be implied 
if the explanation we are examining were correct. 

(8) On the other hand, a number of witnesses, 
some of them ancient, can be called in favour of 
the conception of an angelic host surrounding 
Jahweh. In this category we must not, indeed, 
include passages like 1 K 22! For ‘the whole 
host of heaven’ which the prophet Micaiah beheld 
on the right and the left of Jahweh is no more a 
war host than is ‘the host of the height’ in the 
very late passage Is 24%, But in Gn 32% (2 (Et) the 
angels of God are probably thought of as belong- 
ing to a camp of war; the ‘leader of Jahwel’s 
host’ in Jos 5% can only mean the leader of a 
host of angels ; and the horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha (2 K 617) are plainly driven by 
warrior angels. 

(y) All this, however, does not weaken the force 
of the circumstance that the plural zéb@éth, in all 
the 26 passages where it occurs outside the Divine 
title, never stands for the host of heaven, but 
always for the earthly battalions of Israel (Ex 74 
1217- 41 etc., down to the late Ps 44: (5) ‘Thou goest 
not forth with our armies’); and it would surely 
be strange if 2éb@’6th had a different meaning only 
in the collocation ‘ Jahweh Zéba@ 6th.’ 


* Cf., on the different collocations of the word in the Divine 
name (including its reproductions in the LXX), the exhaustive 
synopsis of Lohr in his Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos 
(Giessen, 1901), p. 37 ff. 

j Such a shortening must be assumed even if the fuller for- 
mula, as Lohr holds, took its rise only a short time before the 
Exile (upon the analogy of ‘ Jahweh, the God of Israel’). 

t So already Wellhausen (‘Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,’ v. 77) and 
recently again Schwally (‘ Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel,’ 
p. 5), only that the latter will have it that the special reference 
is to the ‘demons’ of war (the ‘ wild host which rages in war 
along with Jahweb’). 

§ So most, following the example of Ewald (Die Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott, ii. 339), who supposed the new name to have 
been once proclainied bya great propbet upon the battlefield 
after a sudden victory had been gained. The same interpreta- 
tion has been recently upheld afresh by Borchert in SA, 1896, 

. 619 ff. 
‘ | So already J. ἃ. Herder (in Geist der hebrdischen Poeste) 
and others; then, after the view which refers the expression to 
the hosts of angels had long been the prevailing one, kK. Schrader 
in Jahrbicher fir prot. Theologte, 1875, Ὁ. 316 ff.; ancl, recently, 
esp. Kautzsch in art. ‘Zebaoth’ in PRH# ἃ xvii. p. 423 ff., and in 
ZATW, 1886, p. 17 ff. 

q This, on the contrary, is everywhere represented by the 
Singular z@b@; even in Ps 10321 and 1482 the plural form is 
demonstrably due to error. 
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But why—as Delitzsch asked years ago *—is it 
that the Divine name Jahweh Zéb@’ 6th is not found 
in the very period when we should most naturally 
look for it, namely, at the time of the Exodus and of 
the conflicts with the Canaanites? Instead of this, 
the title first meets us in 1 καὶ 15 as an appellation 
of the God who dwells in Shiloh! Now, it is quite 
true that the eomplete absence of the name in the 
Hexateuch and the Book of Judges would be very 
surprising. But Klostermann (Geschichte Israels, 
p. 76) has made it in the highest degree probable 
that the name Jahweh Zébd 6th was, at least in the 
case of the Hexateuch, removed from the text by 
the hand of a late redactor (perhaps from the fear 
of its being misunderstood in the sense of the pro- 
hibited star-worship). Thus in Jos 3" 15. in place 
of the strange expression ‘the ark with the law of 
the Lord of the whole earth,’ surely there must 
have stood originally the usual formula ‘the ark 
of Jahweh of Hosts’; and in 6" the LXX (Κυρίῳ 
σαβαώθ) expressly witnesses to the reading Jahweh 
ZC04 bth, 

Another objection to our interpretation is raised 
by Borchert, who argues that all the passages in 
which zé6d@’6ih means the hosts of Israel belong to 
the latest elements in the Canon (20 of them to the 
latest source of the Pentateuch), and, moreover, 
that they speak, not of military hosts but of 
multitudes of people in general. But the latter 
assertion (even apart from 1 K 25, where z2b’d¢h in 
the present Deuteronom. narrative belongs in all 
probability to an earlier source) is not to the 
point. For the latest source of the Pentatench 
always thinks of the people as a military body, 
whether on the march or in camp, ranged in fixed 
order about the sanctuary (cf. especially Nu 2). 
And the circumstance that in the older linguistic 
usage the earthly army (like the heavenly, Jos 5) 
is designated zé6dé in the singular, does not pre- 
vent the conclusion that the plural likewise served 
originally as a designation of earthly hosts. This 
view finds a very strong support in 1 5. 17, When 
David there says to the Philistine giant, ‘I come 
in the name of Jahweh of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel,’ he plainly intends by the latter 
addition to give his heathen opponent an authentic 
interpretation of the name Jahweh Zéba’ oth, which, 
as this, must have remained unintelligible to 

im. 

But, if we abide accordingly by the interpreta- 
tion of the title as referring to the hosts of Israel 
who are to put their trust in battle in Jahwel (as 
in Jg 5%, 25 5% *4) as their true leader and cham- 
pion, an additional remark requires to be made. 
Jahweh Zéb@éth is originally the war-God as 
represcnted by the sacred Ark.t That theark: itself 
was a warlike shrine was shown above (p. 628 f.). 
But now, when we find that, of the 1] passages 
in the Books of Samuel where the title Jahweh 
4é66@ 6th occurs, no fewer than 5 stand in a 
direct or indirect relation to the sacred Ark, this 
cannot beaccidental. Cif. 158 1" Juhweh Zéb@éth 
at Shiloh, where the Ark was then located; 44 
‘the ark of Jahweh Zéb@ oth.’ But one of the 
strongest evidences may be found in 28 6% Itis 
true that the original text of this passage has 
suffered corruption, as is shown by the different 
form in the parallel 1 Ch 13°. But to strike out 
the whole sentenee after Zé6@éth is quite an un- 


*In Rudelbach's Zeitschrift fir dte gesammte lutherische 
Theologie wnd Kirche, 1874, p. 217 ff. 

+ This connexion was already suggested by Vuilleumier (art. 
‘Le nom de Dieu Jahvéh-cebaoth’ in Lievue de Théol. et de Philos., 


April 1877, p. 802); it was established in detail by Kautzsch (oc. | 


cil. above, p. 6364 note ||). 


} On the difficulties presented by the present text, and the | 


numerous attempts that have been made to emend it, ef, 
Giesebrecht, Die alitest, Sehiizung des Gottesnamens (Konips- 
berg, 1901), p. 132 ff. 


justifiably violent procedure. Rather may we con- 
clude that here in any case it was stated that ‘ over 
the ark the naine of Jahwch of Hosts was named,’ 
ὑ.6. that the Ark stood in the closest relation to 
Jahweh as the war-God, being the representation 
and the pledge of His presence. And when, in 28 
615, David blesses the people in the name of Jahweh 
of Hosts, this is the solemn termination of all the 
arrangements for the conveying of the sacred 
Ark to Zion, which had thus for their objective 
Jahweh of Hosts, the war-God. Again, in Ps 242°, 
the designation of God as ‘ Jahweh of Hosts’ (|| v.8, 
where He is called a mighty one and a war-hero) is 
most simply explained by supposing that in this 
Psalm-fragment the subject is the return of the 
Ark to the temple from a campaign. 

(6) While convinced that the above is the true 
interpretation of Jahweh Zéb@éth as an original 
appellation of the war-God represented by the 
sacred Ark, we do not mean to deny that another 
conception gradually established itself in the lin- 
guistic usage, to such an extent that in many 
passages the original conception appears to be 
quite forgotten. This is shown even by the sta- 
tistics of the employment of the expression. Of 
the 278 passages in which Jahweh Zéb@éth (so 234 
times) or another combination with Zéb@ éth occur, 
there are 19 in the Historical books (11 in Samuel, 
ὅ in Kings, but only in the mouth of prophets; 
3 in Chronicles in parallels to Samuel); 15 im the 
Psalms (in the first book only Ps 24!; 14 in the 
second and third books); while all the other 
instances are in the Prophetical books, Even if 
amongst the last named there are a few which 
might point to Jahweh Zébd@ 6th as the war-God, 
such an interpretation is quite impossible in the 
vast majority of instances. On the contrary, the 
addition Zéb@éth has plainly attached to it the 
notion of the supramundane power and glory of 
Jahweh. It is manifestly so in those passages in 
which this Divine name stands in parallelism with 
the notion of the ‘ holiness,’ 2.6. (in accordance with 
the Prophetic use of the term) the absolutely ex- 
alted being of Jahweli, as in Is 5174 6% How 
this change of signification is to be understood is 
not possible to say with certainty. Only so much 
is clear, that, after the permanent establishment 
of the Ark in the mysterious darkness of the ady- 
tum of the temple, its former connexion with the 
war-God, Jahweh Zéb@éth, must have vanished 
from the popular consciousness, and that in jlace 
of this,the awe-inspiring majesty of this God must 
have come into the foreground. It remains, how- 
ever, the most plausible supposition that now the 
hosts of angels and perhaps also (αὖ least in later 
times) of stars eame involuntarily to be substituted 
for the carthly hosts, so that, fmally, the idea of 
Niuler of the Universe connected itself per se with 
the title Jahweh Zéb@ ith. In this way we could 
explain most simply the surprising circumstance 
that there is no instance of the occurrence of 
Jahweh Zéb@éth in the Book of Ezekiel, although 
it is met with very frequently in Jeremiah and 
immediately after the Exile. Ezekiel may have 
purposely avoided it because it was capable of 
being misinterpreted as a justification of star- 
worship. 

3. Another weighty question connected with the 
conception of the Deity is this: Are there to be 
discovered, even in the pre-Prophetic period, tend- 
encies towards overcoming the initial crass concep- 
tion of the bodily form of God, or, in other words, 
a disposition to free the Divine being from the 
realm of the visible and sensible, and thus to 
spiritualize it? Now, it is an undeniable fact 
that the clothing of Jalweh with a body is a 
practice that still extends into this period. This 
is proved by the Jaliwistic passages Gu 35 and 
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1815. Nevertheless, the answer to the above 
question must be a decided affirmative, and there 
are even various methods of distinguishing between 
the transcendent, unapproachable, real being of 
Jahweh and the passing appearances which do not 
completely exhaust His being. 

(a) To this category certainly belongs the mal’akh 
Jahweh or ‘angel of Jahweh’t in the original sense 
of that term. This sense could never have been 
mistaken if men had not obstinately persisted in 
demanding that this theologumenon should have 
the same sense throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament—a course to which they were driven 
on the ground of a mechanical doctrine of imspira- 
tion. Since, now, in certain late passages the 
‘angel of Jahweh’ is undoubtedly, as a creature 
angel, clearly distinguished from Jahweh, it was 
thought that he could be also so distinguished in 
all the earlier passages.t In reality the ‘angel of 
Jahweh’ is originally a form of appearance of 
Jahweh Himself, ‘a temporary descent of the 
latter to visibility,’ distinguishable from Himself 
only in so far as it does not represent the full and 
complete majesty of His being. The circumstance, 
which has been felt to be very strange, that the 
expression ‘angel of Jahweh’ is not infrequently 
suddenly exchanged for the simple ‘Jahweh,’ 15 
very simply explained. The designation ‘angel 
of Jahweh’ is necessary wherever he comes (par- 
ticularly in conversation) into direct contact with 
men, Whereas the simple ‘Jahweh’ is sufficient 
when God is to be thought of as if by Himself, 
separate from men or at least unseen by them. 

though in some passages this condition of things 
is obscured by touches of the redactor’s hand, there 
are others where it is readily recognizable.§ So 
in Jg 5% ‘Curse Meroz, said the angel of Jahweh 
[addressing Israel], because they came not to the 
help of [the invisibly present] Jahweh.’ In like 
manner, in Gn 1678. the God who speaks to Hagar 
is always called mal’akh Jahweh, whereas, accord- 
ing to v.14, Jahweh Himself has heard her affliction, 
this being a function for which He did not require 
a personal meeting with her. In any case, it is 
quite in the spirit of the narrator when in yv.¥ 
Hagar discovers in Him who has spoken with her 
Jahweh Himself. Again, in Gn 2]! (the Elo- 
histic parallel to the Jahwistic narrative of ch. 16) 
it is God that hears the voice of the lad, but the 
angel of God that calls to Hagar out of heaven, 
etc. And if inv.” it is God that opens her eyes, 
so that she sees the well of water, this required no 
personal, mechanical operation. On the contrary, 
it might be accomplished by an act of the Divine 
will working from afar, and this is plainly the 
meaning of the narrator. But it is to be observed 
how here in E a marked spiritualizing of the 


*In Gn 1815. there are now, indeed, as has heen shown by 
Kraetzschinar (7.4.7’W, 1897, p. 81ff.), two recensions of the 
same narrative comhined. According to the earlier of these, 
Jahweh Uimself appears, accompanied hy two angels; accord. 
ing to the later (the ‘plural source’) three angels are sent by 
Jahweh, who Himself abides in heaven (cf. esp. 1924), 

+ The [ἃ source of the Pentateuch remains even here true to 
its principle of avoiding the name ‘Jahweh,’ and says (but in 
quite the same sense) malakh ’lohim (Gn 2117) or mal’akh 
ha. Hlohim, ‘angel of God’ (Gn 3111, Ex 1419), 

7 The monographs on the malakh Jahweh from this stand- 
point have, of course, now ceased to possess interest. The 
correct view is represented especially hy Kosters (art. ‘De 
mal’ach Jahve’ in Theol. Tijdschrift, 1876, p. 367 ff.). Only, he 
goes too far in seeking to explain adi appearances of angels 
(even in the plural, as Gn 2812 322(1)) in pre-exilic passages as 
self-manifestations of God. 

§ This frequent interchange of ‘Jahweh’ and ‘mal’akh 
Jahweh’ shatters the (at first sight very plausible) theory that 
the motion of the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is the necessary conse- 
quence of Jahweh Himself being supposed to have His dwelling- 
place at Sinai. Enthroned there, He might be supposed incap- 
able of appearing elsewhere at the same time. But this is a 
false assumption. On the contrary, where the angel of Jahweh 
appears, there is Jahweh also active, hut it is only His form of 
manifestation that is visible and audtble. 


ancient theologumenon has already taken place. 
In J the angel of Jahweh evidently meets Hagar 
at the well personally and in human form; in E, 
on the other hand, he calls to her ‘from heaven.’ 
The thought of a human body pertaining to 
Jahweh is thus, if not exactly dropped, forced 
into the background, The same is true of Gn 224 
(where mal’akh Jahweh, oceurring in what is 
otherwise an uninterrupted Elohistic narrative, 
can be only a variant for mal’akh ’Hléhim, due to 
a redactor, and occasioned perhaps by the redac- 
tory addition in v.°, which also speaks of the 
angel of Jahweh]. In Gn 31! (E) the angel of 
God calls to Jacob ‘in a dream,’ so that here 


too any allusion to direct personal intercourse is 
avoided. But the angel of Jahweh expressly iden- 


tifies himself with the God of Bethel. In this 
instance, then, there is no possibihty of denying 
a self-revelation of Jahweh in the form of the 
angel. In the story of Jacob’s wrestling (327%) 
only a ‘man’ is spoken of; but the latter appears 
to be thought of also as mal’akh Jahweh, for he 
blesses Jacob, who declares (v.*4), ‘God have I seen 
face to face, and yet have escaped with my life.’— 
We encounter the mal’akh Jahweh again in Ex 83, 
Here he appears to Moses as a flame of fire, and 
thus comes into the realm of the visible. Hence 
it must be due to a redactor that in v.*, the 
Elohistic addition to the Jahwistic v. (‘Jahweh 
saw ’—analogous to Gn 21” ‘Jahweh heard’), it is 
God Himself and not the angel of God that calls 
to Moses from the bush. By the way, in the whole 
of the further transaction (ν. 2) there is not the 
slightest whisper of doubt that it is God Himself 
and not some messenger of God that speaks. 

In precisely the same way as in Gn 16 and 21 
may be explained the remarkable interchange of 
‘ Jahweh’ or ‘God’ and ‘angel of Jahweh’ in Nu 
2922-8 The latter opposes the progress of Balaam 
(vv. 2% 33. 26). he is seen by the ass (vv.* 35. 31) and 
at last by Balaam himself (v.*4); 1t is Ae that 
speaks to Balaam (vv.*-*), and the latter replies 
to him (v.*4). On the other hand, ‘ Jahweh’ gives 
the ass the faculty of speech (v.*8); He opens the 
eyes of Balaam (v.*, ef. the precisely similar case 
in Gn 21%)—both examples of far-working effccts 
of the power of Jahweh. 

In ὧς 64%, again, we have, according to v."4, a 
personal manifestation of Jahweh. This is called 
mavakh Jahweh everywhere except in vv.)* 1% 28 ; 
but even in vv. 16 the LXX read mal’akh Jahweh, 
and no doubt this was the original reading, and 
not an intentional change introduced for the sake 
of harmony with the text elsewhere. Finally, in 
Jeg 13°% the angel of Jaliweh, whom the parents 
of Samson took at first for a man of God, is in- 
tended to be an appearance of Jahweh Himself, as 
is shown not only by v.48, but quite expressly by 
v.22, The last passage to which we may claim to 
appeal in this connexion is Hos 12 ‘Jacob con- 
tended with God, he contended against a Divine 
manifestation (mal’akh),’ ete. The prophet evi- 
dently avoids naming Jahweh Himself, but his 
meaning is clearly the same as is intended in the 

assage which underlies his reference (see above). 
Other witnesses to this sense of the expression 
malakh Jahwch are to be found in the statements, 
summary as they are, of Gn 48,56 (E), Jg 2'%, 
2 Καὶ 1%, and in the mention of the angel of God 
(in E parallel with the pillar of cloud in J) m 
Ex 14%, On Mal 3! see below. 

It is intelligible how, as the conception of God 
grew more profound, the above described pale 
manifestation, although only temporary and not 
exhausting the complete being of Jahweh, must 
have given offence to the religious sense, But this 
offence was not summarily removed by transform- 
ing the mal’akh Jahweh into a created angel; on 
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the contrary, men still held fast to a representation 
of Jahweh, although with a stronger emphasis laid 
upon the distinction between this and Jahweh 
Himself. Under this head fall certain passages in 
which it is sometimes hard to say whether we are 
still to think of a mal’akh Jahweh in the form 
described above, or simply of a created angel. So 
in Ex 23° «Truly I will send my* angel before 
thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which I have prepared. Take ye 
heed of him, and hearken unto his voice; be not 
rebellious against him, for he will not forgive your 
transgression ; for my name is in him.’ ‘This last 
expression means nothing else than ‘for he is a 
representation of my being’ (see below, p. 640° f.), 
and is not to be weakened, with Ewald and others, 
as if it meant only that the angel represents God 
as the ambassador does the king, and has power 
to speak in His name; on the contrary, he is him. 
self essentially Divine. We shall presently see, 
however, that the ‘name’ of God is not so directl: 

identical with God as could be said of the malakh 
Jahweh, In the same sense as we have just estab- 
lished for 23°° we are to understand also 32% and 
992 [read again, with Luc., ‘my angel’]. For in 
999. 5 10 is said of God Himself that He cannot go 
up in the midst of the Israelites, for He should 
have to destroy such a stiff-necked people. Per- 
haps we ought, finally, to include in this category 
the passages where David is compared to the angel 
of God (285 14:1: 2 19°8; on the other hand, 1S 29° 
has ‘like an angel of God’). ‘The expression is too 
general to permit of a certain interpretation. But, 
seeing that the woman of Telsoa would hardly 
have ventured to treat David’s wisdom as equal to 
the wisdom of God Himself, it is not unlikely that 
we are here also to think of a representation of 
Jahweh which is not absolutely identical with 
Him. On the other hand, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
in 28 2410 is a creature angel, for Jahweh com- 
mands him to leave off his work of destruction. 
The case is similar in 1 K 197 (ef. v.5) and 2 Kk 19% 
(Is 8788), Finally, in Ps 348 35° we have perhaps 
ee the idea of a guardian angel (appointed by 

od). 

The theologumenon of the ‘angel of Jahweli’ is 
wholly wanting in the pre-exilie prophets; and in 
Zec 1.18. 3151: where it reappears after a long 
interval, there can be no doubt as to the creaturely 
character of this ‘angel of Jahweh.’ For he prays 
to Jahweh, and Jahweh answers him in comforting 
words. He delivers the Divine commission (1%) ; 
he is met by ‘another angel’ (27(@)); and again in 
3? [where, in view of v.1, read ‘and the angel of 
Jaliweh said’} he is once more expressly distin- 
guished from Jahweh. In the considerably later 
passage, Zec 12°, ‘the angel of Jahweh’: stands 
in parallelism with ’ZJéAine; but the latter term 
is here manifestly not simply the equivalent of 
Jahweh, but stands for ‘a supramundane, Divine 
being’; so that even here ‘the angel of Jahwelh’ 
is kept quite distinct from Jahweh Himself. One 
might rather be tempted to think of a self-revela- 
tion of Jahweh in the ‘angel of the covenant’ of 
Mal 3', seeing that he is named immediately after 
‘the Lord,’ i.e. Jahweh. In reality, however, he 
is coupled with Jahweh only as His attendant and 
instrument, and thus at the same time distin- 
enished from Him. 

(6) Closely akin to the ‘angel of Jahweh,’ in its 
original sense, we have soinctimes the ‘face (818 
panim +) of Jahweh,’ i.e. simply Jahweh Himself 

* The Massoretic text has ‘an angel’ (as in Nu 2016); but 
doubtless we should read, with the Samaritan text and Lucian’s 
recension of the LXX, ‘my angel’ (mal’akhi). Cf. even the MT 
of v.28 ‘For amine ange) shall go before thee,’ etc.; and Gu 


“νῷ Ὁ, where we already read, ‘Ile shall send Ais angel before 
168. 


+ A remarkable light is thrown upon this peculiar designation 
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as personally present, although (like the mal’akh 
Jahweh) in a forrn of manifestation which does not 
exhaust His full being. Unfortunately, the prin- 
cipal passage which treats of this theologumenon, 
namely Ex 33, has not been preserved entire, and 
hence its interpretation is difficult. In the text 
(v.°#-), which is a combination of various sources 
and strata of sources, God declares that He cannot 
[personally] go up in the midst of the people, else 
He should have to consume them. Israel is much 
disturbed at this announcement ; but at God’s com- 
mand the people put off their ornaments, while He 
announces His intention of considering how He may 
provide a substitute for His personal presence. 
After v.° there must have been (from the pen of E) 
an account of the constructing of the tent and the 
sacred Ark from the ornaments of the people, for 
the existence of the tent is all at once assumed in 
γι, The Ark, in fact, which represents Jahweh, 
is the substitute for His personal presence. When, 
now, in J’s parallel (v.1*4-) God, in answer to Moses’ 
question whom He means to send with the people, 
replies (v.14), ‘My face shall go [with you],’ this 
cannot, in flat opposition to E, mean “1 in my own 
person.’ That is to say, J, as well as E, must have 
had in view soinething secondary, some partial 
representation of the full being of Jahweh, whether 
he, too, thought of the sacred Ark, or the self-mani- 
festation of God in the form of the mal’akh Jahweh 
was before his mind’s eye. It is to Ex 334, beyond 
doubt, that allusion is made in Dt 457 and Is 63°. 
In the latter passage the present text speaks of 
‘the angel of his faee (panim).’ That would mean 
the angel in whom His panim, the manifestation 
of His presence, was found, But we should cer- 
tainly read, with the LAX, ‘No messenger or 
angel [read πῦον vy], but his face, saved them.’ 
Here, plainly, panim, as the proper nianifestation 
of Jalhweh, is opposed to messengers and angels, 
who are quite distinct from Him. Yet even the 
author of Is 63° cannot have regarded the pdnine 
of Jahwel as absolutely identical with Him, else 
he would surely have said simply ‘Jahweh, he 
saved them,’ and not ‘his face saved them.’ In 
three other passages the pénim of Jalhwweh denotes 
His appearing to execute judgment upon the foes 
of Israel (Ps 9110 )), or upon Israel itself (Ps 801 (4), 
La 44°*The angry glance of Jahweh hath scattered 
them ’). 

(6) To the category of forms of Divine mani- 
festation belongs, further, the ‘glory (725 @déd) 
of Jahweh.’* It is true that no perfectly certain 
evidence can be adduced of the currency of this 
theologumenon as early as the pre-Prophetie period. 
For in the very ancient passage, 1S 4%, kabéd 
appears to be a designation of Jahweli who dwells 
in the sacred Ark, and hence belongs to quite a 
different category from the ka&béd in all other pre- 
exilic passages. In the latter the Aé@béd is the 
manifestation-form in which Jahweh on solemn 
occasions shows Himself to Israel ; it stands, above 
all, for the drightness which streams from the cloud 
suirounding Him. It may be that here, too, there 
was originally a connexion with the thought of 
the storm-God who appears in dark lightning- 
flashing clouds (so, probably, still in Ex 35 and 
Dt 57! -*)), but the kadéd may exhibit itself apart 
from storms (so especially in 1 Kk 8” ἢ 2 Ch 7}, 
where the 4a@béd of Jahweh in the form of a 
[bright] eloud fills the newly built temple). On 


by the circumstance that in Carthaginian inscriptions the god- 
dess Tanit very frequently receives the honorific title ‘ Face of 
Baal’ (péné Beal), ὅν. personal (as it were, incarnate) repre- 
sentation of the Deity in gencral. 

* A very thorough examination of the history of this notion 
will be found in von Gall’s Die Herrlichkett Gottes: eine 
biblisch-theologische Untersuchung ausyedehnt tiber das Alte 
Lestament, die Taryume, Apekryphen, Apokalypsen und das 
Neue Testament, Giessen, 1900. 
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the other hand, in Is 6 (and so also in Nu 147!*, 
Hab 24, and often in the Psalms, 6.0. 19?() 729) 
kabéd appears to stand in a much wider sense for 
the manifestations of the Divine majesty and 
omnipotence which are displayed in all parts of 
the earth. 

Quite a different sense attaches to the ζα δε of 
Jahweh in Ezekiel as well as in Is 40-66 and in the 
so-called Priests’ Code. Here it is plainly the 
form itself in which Jahweh becomes visible, and 
not simply the temporarily assumed veiling of His 
real being. This kabéd shines like hashmal* (Ezk 
177.) it rises from its place with a noise like that 
of a great earthquake (313), leaves the cherubim- 
chariot, and approaches the tlreshold of the 
temple, so that the temple is filled with the cloud 
[which veils the 4@béd], and the fore-court with 
the brightness of the kajéd of Jahweh (95 105). 
Then, once more mounting the chariot (1018. cf, 
also 3” 84), it leaves the city and fixes its abode on 
the Mount of Olives during the period of judgment 
and desecration (11%), Thence, when the Say of 
deliverance dawns, it returns by the east door to 
the temple, and the latter as well as the whole 
land shines anew in its reflexion. 

The same conception of the sdbéd as a figure 
shooting out rays afar is found, although in a 
somewhat different form, in the Messianic glimpses 
of Is 40-66. According to 405 it is to show itself 
as soon as the preparations for the return of the 
exiles are undertaken; here, in all probability, it 
is thought of as the guide at the head of the re- 
turning band. On the other hand, in 60 the 
kabéd of Jahweh streams over them (thus appar- 
ently in heaven) ; in 59” (|| the ‘name of Jahweh,’ 
see below), again, and in 66'* £dbéd may stand, as 
in Is 6 ete., for the glorifying of the majesty and 
omnipotence of Jahweh, which is visible to the 
whole world. 

The conception of the abéd of Jahweh present 
in Kzk 1-11 and in ch. 43 recurs quite clearly in 
the Priests’ Code, naturally without the connected 
notion of the cherubim-chariot. It is enthroned 
upon Sinai, enveloped in the cloud; but to the 
eyes of Israel it presents itself as devouring fire 
(Ex 2416; ef, also Lv 9+, Nu 14 16!9 206-8), In Ex 
40*4* and Nu 17? [16%] the cloud appears, as it were, 
as the herald and signal of the kaébéd of Jahweh 
which appears immediately after it, and fills the 
Tent of Meeting. Cf. also the discussion of the 
‘Glory of Jahweh’ in vol. ii. p. 184 {ἢ 

All the theologumena we have just described are 
attempts to bridge the gulf between the real being 
of Jahweh, which eludes human sight and com- 
prehension, and the realm of the visible, which is 
alone accessible and intelligible to man. One 
perceives the tn Ν of all comparisons, and 
yet these cannot be dispensed with so long as the 
human mind cannot conceive of personal action 
and influence proceeding except from 8. bodily 
form (this bodily form, moreover, being always 
primarily human). Hence it marks a consider- 
able advance on the old notion of the mal’akh 
Jahweh when in the theologumena of the panim 
and the kadéd of Jahweh the thought of a human 
form is kept as much as possible in the back- 
eround. Even if Ezekiel (1°) still ventures—in a 
supplementary sort of fashion—on a comparison of 
the kdébéd@ of Jahweh with the human form (‘a 
likeness as the appearance of a man,’ v."°; ‘from 
that which appeared as his loins,’ y.*’), in Deutero- 
Isaiah and the Priests’ Code there is no allusion 
whatever to the form of a man. 
that are considered worthy to represent the supra- 
mundane and mysterious being of God are fire 
(which is, as it were, the least material element) 

* According to the LXX and the Vulgate, this word (σον) 
stands for edectron, that is, an amalgam of gold and silver, 
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and the more than earthly brightness which pro- 
ceeds from it, and which is rendered tolerable to 
the human eye only by an enveloping cloud. 

(2) We have still, however, in this connexion, 
to speak of a theologumenon, which likewise aims 
at distinguishing between the immanent Jahweh 
and His manifestations and acts, avoiding at the 
same time all introduction of a bodily form. We 
refer to the remarkable expressions regarding the 
‘name of Jahweh.’* ‘The modern mind finds it 
hard to realize the profound meaning which a 
person’s name possessed in the eyes of men, inelud- 
ing the Israelites, in ancient times. Giesebrecht 


(Z.c. p. 94) rightly defines a name as meaning, 
according to the ancient conception, ‘a something 


arallel to the man, relatively independent of its 

earer, but of great importance for his weal or 
his woe, a something which at once describes and 
influences its bearer.” He supports this defini- 
tion (tb. p. 68 ff.) by very numerous and striking 
testimonies, derived from the conceptions of other 
peoples and religions. But what is true of a 
human name is true also, mutatis mutandis, of the 
Divine name. ‘To know it is of vital importance, 
for this is the condition of being able to use it in 
invocation ; and invocation has, according to primi- 
tive notions, a real eflicacy, giving to the imvok- 
ing party a kind of power over the name invoked, 
so that he can compel its aid. This explains why, 
in heathen cults, the name of a particular god 
was studiously kept secret, lest it might be abused 
through being invoked by an improper party.t 

Now it is self-evident that in the OT, in the 
numerous passages, particularly in the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where the ‘name of Jahweh’ 
is introduced in various connexions, such crass 
and superstitious notions as underlie heathen 
magical formulas are entirely absent. The con- 
ception of God found in the Prophets (including 
Deuteronomy, as the specifically Prophetical law- 
book) and the Psalms permits of no other view 
than that all those manifold expressions are used 
from a thoroughly purified religious and ethical 
standpuint. But, on the other hand, Giesebrecht 
is certainly right in declaring the (almost univers- 
ally) current explanation of these expressions to 
be inadequate, and, in attributing to the ‘name 
of Jahweh,’ in at least a great number of in- 
stances, a far deeper meaning. Most are content 
to explain the ‘name’ as the expression of the 
character, the connotation of the Divine attri- 
butes, in so far as these have become known to 
the Israelites, or have manifested themselves for 

* Cf. Giesebrechit’s monograph, Die attest. Schdtzung des 
Gottesnamens und ihre religionsgeschichtliche Grundlage 
(KGénigsberg, 1901), which is at once thorough-going, and opens 
up a number of new points of view. : : 

t+ A trace of this notion may be discovered with certainty 
in Gn 32380 and Jg 1318. In both passages the manifestation of 
Jahweh (for such is originally meant) declines to give its name, 
thus escaping, as it were, any further annoyance. It may be, 
again, that in the Decalogue the commandment not to take 
Jahweh’s name ‘in vain’ meant originally that men were not 
to compel action on the part of the sacred name oy invoking it. 
So, too, Am 610 is best, explained, with Giesebrecht (p. 128), as 
expressing a dread of provoking the fiercely enraged Deity still 
further by uttering His name (cf. also 8%). Consideration 18 
due, finally, to the remark of Giesebrecht (Mriede fiir Babel 
und Bibel, Konigsberg, 1903, p. 41), that the abstract notion ’é/, 
‘deity,’ is employed so frequently in personal names because, 
like the terms expressing relationship, this served as a protec- 
tion to the Divine name, which might not be uttered. Cf. the 
numerous examples of such name-taboos collected from all 
quarters by Giesebrecht, lc. p. 38, note 1; see also Frazer, 
Golden Bough, i. 403 ff. sto eee 

With the magical and at the same time irresistible efficacy 
of the solemnly invoked Diyine name is plainly connected the 
firm belief in the terrible power of the cvyse. Thus Abimelech 
succumbs to the curse of Jotham (Jg 920. 57b) ; Micah escapes 
the effects of his mother’s curse by prompt restitution of the 
money he had stolen from her; and his mother at once removes 
the curse by pronouncing a formula of blessing, in which the 
name of Jahweh is invoked (Jg 171®); the curse of Elisha ‘mm 
the name of Jahweh’ brings summary destruction upon forty- 
two children (2 K 274), 
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their protection or deliverance. In point of fact, 
a number of frequently employed expressions are 
more or less satisfactorily explained in this way 
(e.g. when we read of proclaiming, praising, cele- 
brating, glorying in, the name of God); there are 
even others where the name appears to be in- 
tended only in the sense familiar to ws—as a com- 
bination of particular sounds (so in all connexions 
where a pronouncing of the Divine name is spoken 
of, such as calling upon, profaning, blaspheming 
the name, or putting it [in blessing] upon any one, 
Nu 677, Ps 1298). But there remains a very large 
number of passages in which these two methods 
of interpretation, so far from being satisfactory, 
yield no sense at all—passages in which the name, 
in short, appears to be identical with the person 
of God. This applies where such expressions as 
‘fear,’ ‘love,’ ‘honour,’ ‘ confess,’ ‘trust in,’ ‘ wait 
for,’ are prefixed to the name of God. That a 
manifestation-form of Jahweh as present to help is 
here thought of, is evident from such instances as 
Ps 905) (‘the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee !’) 44°) (‘through thy name we tread down 
our foes,’ ef. 11819!) 54°@ («help me, O God, through 
thy name,’ cf. 124%), Pr 1810 (‘a strong tower 15 tlie 
name of Jahweh’).* 

If in the above passages the ‘name’ is really a 
personified ‘power placed side by side with the 
proper person of Jaliweh’ (Giesebrecht, /.¢. Ὁ. 66), 
this throws a clear light not only upon the above 
(p. 6397) cited passage Ex 2371 (‘My name is in 
him’), but also upon the expressions just noticed, 
such as ‘call upon, praise, thank, the name of 
Jaliweh.’ They refer not to the name ‘Jahweh’ 
as the pronunciation of certain sounds, but to the 
‘power’ which has become hypostatized in it; 
otherwise, passages like Ps 54°) * (‘I will declare 
to the praise of thy name, Jahweh, that it 15 good, 
that it hath delivered me out of all trouble’) 
would be quite unintelligible. 

All the more intelligible, on the other hand, be- 
come the very numerous passages which speak of a 
localizing of the name at particular sanctuaries, 
notably at the temple in Jerusalem. Tavourite 
forms of expression with Deuteronomy and with 
the Deuteronomic redactors of the Historical books 
are, that Jahwelh ‘causes’ His name ‘ to dwell’ in 
the temple, or ‘sets’ it in the place chosen by Him, 
or that ‘a house is built for his name,’ so that now 
He is to dwell for ever at Jerusalem (9 K 2377, 
2 Ch 893). It might be supposed that this applica- 
tion of the ‘name of Jahweh’ took its rise in the 
age of Deuteronomy, perhaps because the purified 
Prophetical conception of God urgently demanded 
such a distinction between the unapproachable, 
immanent Jahweh and His earthly forms of mani- 
festation. But that this was not so is shown by 
Iix 2074, which stands at the very head of the Book 
of the Covenant: ‘In every spot [more exactly, 
‘at every place of worship’] where I will eause 
my name to be remembered [2.e. simply, ‘ where I 
will cause my ‘‘name” to be honoured as a miani- 
festation of my being localized there’], will I 
come to thee and bless thee.’ Weare thus entitled 
not only to regard the theologumenon of the ‘name 
of Jahweh’ as one of the most significant attempts 
at distinguishing between the real essential being 
of Jahweh and His more or less perfect manifesta- 
tion-forms—analogous to the angel, the face, and 
the glory, of Jahwel—but to carry it back even 
to the pre-Prophetie period of the religion of 
Israel. Nay, in this very period the belief in a 
magveal efficacy of the name must have played a 
more important réle than later, when men, while 
laying emphasis upon the ‘name’ in expressions 


* The most striking instance of this usage would be found in 
Is 8027 (‘The name of Jahweh cometh from afar, glowing is his | 
anver,’ etc.), lf the text has come down to us correct. | 
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that had become quite current, had no longer any 
clear consciousness of its once deeper signification. 

4, All the above-described attempts to distin- 
guish between the real being of Jahweh and His 
forms of manifestation * did not prevent men from 
seeking, even during this period, to realize a con- 
crete presence of the God of Israel by having 
recourse to images of Jahweh. A proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that presenting oneself 
at the sanctuary is spoken of as ‘ beholding the 
face of Jahweh.’ + Although this expression may 
have come afterwards to be employed in quite 
a weakened sense (as, for instance, in Is 12%), it 
certainly referred originally (like the extremely 
frequent ‘before Jahweh’) to looking upon the 
image of tle Deity. Exactly in the same way the 
expression ‘ stroke the face of Jahweh or of God,’ 
which had at first a literal sense, was afterwards 
weakened to the general meaning of ‘ propitiate 
God or beg His favour.’ As images of God we 
must reckon not only the very ancient pesel (509) 
or carved image and the bull-figures (prehibited in 
Judah), but also the ’éphéd and the térdphim. 

(a) The pesel was a Divine figure, originally 
carved from wood or hewn in stone, for the most 
part probably in the form of a man, or at least 
with a human head, At first distinguished from 
the molten image {πε massckhah), the word comes 
at last to be used also of the latter (Is 40! 44:0, 
etc.). Of course, for our present purpose, we leave 
out of account all those passages in which pesel 
[pésidim, with the same meaning, serves as plural] 
stands for the image of a heathen god (Nali 14 δὲ 
al.). ‘There are many passages, however, in which 
pesed means an image of Jahweh ; and such a carved 
nage appears to have been for long regarded as 
unobjectionable, whereas the molten image (prob- 
ably with allusion to Israel’s bull worship) is 
already prohibited in the Jahwistic section of 
which Ex 3417 forms a part. Even if the prohibi- 
tion of the pesel in the Decalogue (Ex 903, Dt 5%) 
extends to images of Jaliweh, this would be simply 
a proof that the Decalogue (or at least the pro- 
hibition of images) originated later than J—a 
conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance 
that there were also other species (see below) of 
images of Jahweh which, till far into the mon- 
archical period, continued to be reverenced without 
opposition, or at least to be employed asa means of 
obtaining Divine oracles. No doubt, itisan image 
of Jahweh that we are to understand by the peselt 
of Micah (Jg 17%), seeing that it was procured 
with a sum of money that had been dedicated to 
Jahweh. The original narrative is not intended 
to convey any censure of Micah’s action, but simply 
to give an account of the origin of the cult of the 
Jahweh-image at Dan (cf. 18%"), 

(6) The *éphéd (Dy) appears exclusively as an 
image of Jahweh, and more than once is clearly 
connected with the obtaining of oracles. The word 
means primarily ‘something thrown over’ (asapplied 
to a garment it answers to the German Ubcrwurf 

* Among these may also be included in a certain sense the 
‘spirit of Jahweh or of God’; on which see below, pp. 653, 656% f. 

Τ It is simply a correction made in dogmatic interests (in view 
of Ex 338°), when already in the LXX, and consequently in the 
MT, by means of a pointing which is linguistically hardly con- 
ceivable, the beholding of the face of God is transformed into 


an ‘appearing before the face of God.’ In Ex 3473 and Dt 1618 
(and hence also Ex 2317, where the Samaritan text still offers 


correctly the accusative sign “MN instead of “δ read ΠΝ} (‘let 
him behold’) for AN? (‘let him appear’); and in Ex 8433, Dt 
3111, Is 112 read ni7> (‘to behold’) for mint (‘to appear’). 
Even in Ex 2315 34°0, where the passive ἘΝ ΠΣ (in the sense of ‘my 
face shall not be seen’) might be possible, we should probably 
read the active iN7! (‘ they shall behold ’), 

t The ‘molten image’ named along with the pesel is, in all 
probability, a mistaken addition, and so is the téraphim coupled 
with the ’éphéd in v.° (in the other recension of the narrative). 
In 18906 only @ pesel is spoken of. 
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or Uberzug); coupled with bad, ‘linen,’ it stands 
for the ‘ waistcoat’ (see vol. i. p. 7255) worn by the 
priests or by people in general on ritual occasions 
(18 218 worn by the youthful Samuel, 28 6" by 
David before the sacred Ark). In the Priests’ Code, 
finally, the ’éphéd (without bad) is the ornamental 
‘waistcoat’ of the high priest, in which is the 
pocket with the sacred lots, the Urim and Thum- 
mim (Ex 25’, and esp. 2853), The attempt made, 
on the ground of these passages, to explain “éphéd 
in every instance as=‘ waistcoat’ or the like, and 
thus to get over the mention of an image of God, 
is shattered by a number of ancient passages, 
about whose true meaning no doubt can arise. 
When Gideon, according to Jg 8, expended 1700 
shekels of gold on the making of an *éphéd, and 
‘set’ [it is the same word, 2'y3, that is used else- 
where of the erecting of mazzébéth or monuments] 
it in Ophrah, it cannot be a ‘ waistcoat’ that is in 
view; on the contrary, the writer means to record 
to the credit of Gideon how, out of the spoil, he 
had an image of Jahweh constructed. The re- 
dactor of the Book of Judges, it is true, views his 
conduct differently (v.77): ‘All Israel went a 
whoring after it,’ ὅ.6. practised idolatry with it. 
But this very expression clearly indicates that the 
redactor, too, thinks of the éphéd as a Divine 
image, only that to him such an image is absolutely 
forbidden, under any circumstances, by the prin- 
ciples of the Deuteronomic legislation. Again, in 
Jg 17° the ’éphéd, being parallel to the pesel of the 
other recension of the narrative (see above, p. 641°, 
note +), is nothing other than an image of Jahweh. 
The same holds good of 18 21°), where every- 
thing becomes clear if we think of the sword of 
Goliath, wrapped in a’ garment ‘ behind the ephod,’ 
as hanging upon the wall behind the image of 
Jahweh standing on a pedestal in the apse of the 
sanctuary. In like manner the ’éphéd of 18 2% 
143: 18 [here correcting the text by the LXX] 23% ° 
307 is the portable image of Jahweh, which the 
priest brings forward at the command of Saul or 
of David, because it was required for the obtaining 
of an oracle from Jahweh. It is nowhere indicated 
that the ’@phéd itself contained any mechanism for 
casting lots. On the contrary, the lots would 
appear simply to have been cast in presence of the 
image, and thus as it were before the face of 
Jahweh, and the result was accordingly regarded 
as having His sanction. Thatsuch an employment 
of the image of Jahweh was still viewed as quite 
unobjectionable, is shown by Hos 34, where the 
prophet simply means that Israel (in exile) will 
have to dispense with all the requisites for a normal 
political and religious life, including *éphéd and 
térdphim. 

Now, it may naturally be asked how the Divine 
image and the priestly ‘ waistcoat’ could be desig- 
nated by one and the same name.* The view that 
*éphéd stands properly for the gold or silver over- 
laying or casing of an image of wood, clay, or 
even brass, can appeal for support to Is 307, where 
the certainly equivalent feminine form ’&phuddah 


* Th. U. Foote, in what is in itself a very thorough and in- 
genious monograph, The Ephod: tts Form and Use (Baltimore, 
1902), denies that there is any distinction hetween ‘éphéd and 
*eéphéd bad. The latter expression, since 13 in the sense of 
‘linen’ is unproved, he explains as=‘’éphéd partis [virilis],’ and 
the ’éphéd itself as the container of the sacred lots, a kind of 
pocket which may have been developed from the primitive 
Join-cloth. Foote arrives at this result (although he himself 
recognizes images in the téraphim so often associated with the 
’éphod) hy a quite artificial and untenahle exegesis of Jg 827, 
1 S§ 2119, and other passages. Moreover, if the ’éphéd was 
nothing hut a pocket for the sacred lots, whence its sharp con- 
demnation in Je 5270, and the hold alteration of the text in 1 Κὶ 
1418, where, in place of the ohjectionahle ’éphdéd [so still the 
LXX], the Ark—wholly impossihle here—is inserted in the MT? 
The only explanation of this is that even at a very late date the 
true meaning of the ’éphéd in those passages was still well 
known, and on that account gave offence. 
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stands parallel with zippii, the metal casing of 
earved images. Yetit isa question whether ‘’éphéd 
did not primarily denote simply the garment used 
to clothe the Divine image (cf. Jer 10°, Ezk 161). 
From this, as the most precious part and that which 
most struck the eye, the whole image might soon 
come to take its name. If we might assume that 
this ephod already had attached to it a pocket 
with the sacred lots, this would explain very simply 
how in the Priests’ Code (Ex 28%) the objection- 
able ’@phéd could be wholly ignored as an image of 
the Deity, but retained without prejudice in the 
form of a garinent with the oracle-pocket.* 

(c) Not only the "éphéd but also the téraphim 
(058) should doubtless be understood as images 
of the Deity—for the most part (see below), images 
of Jahweh. With the exception of 2 Καὶ 23% and 
Zec 107, the word ¢érdphim, in spite of the plural 
form, should probably be everywhere (quite cer- 
tainly so in 1S 19-16) taken as the designation 
oi only one image; that is to say, it is an example 
of the so-called pluralis majestatis, as happens 
frequently with such words as *ddénim, béalim, 
and usually éohim. The etymology is still quite 
obscure. The connexion with the répha@im, or 
shades, favoured by many, is extremely improb- 
able. <All that is clear 1s that the téraphim is 
related to the ’éphéd in the same way as the image 
of a household god is to the more official image set 
up in a ‘god’s house’ and attended to by a priest. 
That the téraphim is not necessarily an image of 
Jahweh is proved by the case of the téraphim 
stolen by Rachel from Laban (Gn 31) 84), which 
the latter calls ‘my god’ (vv.* 83), and by Ezk 
2176 (2), where the king of Babylon consults the 
térdphim at the crossing of the roads. In all other 
passages it is quite possible to understand téraphim 
to mean an image of Jahweh. So [probably, in- 
deed, by a later and mistaken expansion], along 
with the ’éphdd, in Jg 175 1815. 11.30.1 & 1918-16 
(which passages speak plainly in favour of a 
human-like form), and Hos 34 (again coupled 
with the ’éphdd; see above). The circumstance 
that in 18 157, 2 K 9552, and Zee 10% (where the 
téraphim appear just as in Ezk 21%, as giving 
oracles) the possession and use of a téraphim 1s 
branded as a species of idolatry, proves nothing 
against its character as an image of Jahweh. From 
the Prophetic point of view, which is that repre- 
sented in all the above passages, there is little 
difference between images of Jahweh and images 
of actual idols. The hypothesis that the téraphim 
represented a survival of images of ancestors or 
stood for former tribal and family gods, would 
indeed suit well their character as household gods, 
but lacks all probability. Apart from the fact 
that no certain evidence can be adduced in favour 
of the prevalence of Ancestor Worship in Israel 
(see above, p. 614 ff.), it is hard to suppose that in 
the house of so zealous a Jahweh-worshipper as 
David there should have been found any image 
but one of Jahweh. Of the existence of the latter 
kind of image we have proof, above all, in Ex 21°. 
There we read that the slave who has no desire to 
go free in the seventh year is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost before [the image of] God, 
which is evidently assumed as set up by the en- 
trance. In view of the whole spirit and standpoint 
of the Book of the Covenant, this can refer only to 
an image of Jahweh as the witness of this sym- 
bolical transaction.t In hike manner ‘ God’ in 227 @) 


* Mention should be made here of the suggestion of Schwally 
(Semit. Kriegsaltertumer, i, 15) that the priest, when giving 
oracles, himself put on the ‘ephdd, the clothing of the idol, 
that the knowledge of the god might thus be transmitted to 


him. 

+ That 'édhtm in this passage cannot be understood, accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation, as meaning ‘judges’ (as repre- 
sentatives of God), is proved hy Dt 1517, where, in the otherwise 
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might also be understood of a ééraphim; but there, 
as well as in v.28), the reference is more likely to a 
Divine image in a public sanctuary. 

From the above we conclude, then, that the 
*éphéd and (at least from the monarchical period) 
the téradphim as well were images of Jahweh, 
which as such were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able in the pre-Prophetic period, nay, even as late 
as Hosea (3*), until at last they were involved in 
the same condemnation as images of idols proper 
(cf. below, p. 679° ff. ). 

(d) Finally, the golden bulls set up by Jeroboam 
at Bethel and Dan were intended as images of 
Jalweh, and not as heathen images. It might ap- 
pear otherwise from the language of the Chronicler 
(2 Ch 135 οὐ αἷ.), but the truth was still quite 
evident to the Deuteronomic redactor of the Books 
of Kings (cf. 1 K 12%), In like manner the 
narrative of Ex 32'f-, which belongs to the older 
sources of the Pentateuch, is quite aware that 
Aaron meant to represent Jahweh by the golden 
calf which had brought Israel out of Egypt, for 
he makes him in v.5 proclaim a feast to Jahweh. 
But even here the giving of this form to Jahweh 
is looked upon as a grievous offence on the part of 
Aaron ; anid the Deuteronomist is never weary in 
the Books of Kings of denouncing this cult as 
‘the sin of Jeroboam,’ and of discovering in 1t one 
of the principal causes of the downfall of the 
Northern kingdom (cf. especially 2 K 17*!**). 

The question whether in the pre- Prophetic 
period all those different kinds of images were 
actually identified with Jahweh, and were thus 
venerated as fetishes, cannot be answered right off 
by a YesoraNo. The plurality of images (so in 
particular also the éwo official bull-figures at Bethel 
and Dan) would naturally lead of itself to a dis- 
tinguishing between Jahweh enthroned in heaven 
or upon Sinai and His numerous pictorial repre- 
sentations. But only too frequently, at least 
amongst the lower orders, there would be a ten- 
dency to fall into the error of confounding the 
Deity with His image, just as in the Roman 
Catholic Church distinctions are made by the 
people between different images of the Mother of 
God in regard to their miraculous virtues, although 
all these images are meant to represent one and 
the same person. The reproach so frequently 
addressed by the pre-exilic Prophets to their con- 
temporaries, that they ‘bowed down to the work 
of their hands,’ must have bcen no less applicable 
in the pre-Prophetie period. Half unconsciously 
men changed, filke the heathen (Ro 1%), the glory 
of the immortal God into the image of perishable 
men and beasts. 

5. Before closing our discussion of the con- 
ception of God, it may be fittmg here to touch 
briefly upon the few passages that speak of angels 
as intermediate beings betwixt God and man, and 
of certain half-mythological figures which had 
already taken their place in Jaliwism in the pre- 
Prophetic period.* 

(a) The belief in supramundane and at the same 
time almost jidepesdant powers shows itself in 
the most surprising fashion in Gn 6‘, a passage 
with a strong mythological colouring, which be- 
longs to the older stratum of J. The béné ’éléhim 
(lit. ‘sons of the gods,’ but really a designation of 
those who belong to the category of ’éléhim or 
numing (just as béné nébvim does not mean ‘ sons 
almost identical text, the reference to ’éléhim is omitted. The 


Deuteronomist, in fact, quite correctly understood the reference 
to be to an image of Jahweh, and suppressed it on that account. 


Again, in Ex 228. 27 (9.28) and 18 220 ’élohim has no other sense | 


than that of ‘ Deity.’ 

* Cf. Kosters, art. ‘Het onstaan en de entwikkeling der 
angelologie onder Israel’ in Theol. Tijdschr. 1876, pp. 34 ff., 
113 ff.; A. Aeberhard, art. ‘Gottes Umgebung nach den vorexi- 
lischen Schriften’ in Schweizer Theol. Zeitschrift, 1902, p. 
193 ff 


of the prophets,’ but members of the guild of 
néb?’im)] appear here, if not as full-blooded popular 
gods in the sense of polytheism, yet as standing 
outside the realm of Jahwism as a kind of demi- 
gods. In all probability the original text meant 
simply to record that from their union with the 
daughters of men there sprang up on earth a 
hybrid race similar to the Titans and giants of 
Greek mythology. But it must be added that 
Gn 6'*- is the only passage of this kind. The béné 
’élohim are mentioned elsewhere only in Job 1° 2} 
38’, where they are simply angelic beings in the 
service and train of God. 

A more frequent designation of these inter- 
mediate beings is mal’akh, ‘messenger,’ ‘ angel.’ 
Of course we here leave out of account the above 
(P- 638 f.) described zheologumenon of the ‘ angel of 

ahweh or of God.’ To the category of creature 
angels serving or surrounding Jahwelh may have 
belonged, according to the pre-Prophetie popular 
belief, the ‘men’ who accompany Jahwel on His 
visit to Abraham [in Gn 19"), after parting from 
Jahweh, they are first called ‘angels’] and are 
entertained by the latter.* So also the guardian- 
angel sent by Jahweh in Gn 2474 Nu 2016 
(although in these passages the idea of the 
malakh Jahweh is not remote), and 1K 19°; 
further, the angels of Gn 9813 (Ε) whom Jacob in 
a dream sees ascending and descending a ladder 
(namely, in order to facilitate communication be- 
tween heaven and earth at Bethel, a principal 
centre of revelation [the mention of the ladder in 
this passage shows that angels are still thought of 
as unwinged]); and the troop of angels of God 
(Gn 32° @) [E]) whose appearance led Jacob to give 
the city of Makanaim (‘camp’) its name. In the 
very doubtful text, Dt 33°, the ‘holy myriads’ 
may probably refer originally to the attendants 
of God at theophanies. In addition to these few 
passages from the Pentateuch there are in the 
older strata of the Historical books: Jos 5° ( ἢ), 
where the leader of the [heavenly] army of Jahweh 
meets Joshua; and 2 kK 6", where the fiery horses 
and chariots are to be thought of as driven by 
angels. The ‘destroying angel’ of 28 246 who 
at the command of Jahweh smites the people with 
pestilence, is evidently thought of, not as a pro- 
fessional ‘ executioner angel,’ but as one appointed 
by God to carry out His judgment in this par- 
ticular instance. In 1 Kk 22), avain, in the vision 
of the prophet Micaiah the whole host of heaven 
on the right and the left of Jahweh represents a 
eclestial deliberative assembly. Quite a peculiar 
position is occupied here by ‘the spirit,’ who, in 
the light of the whole context, can be only the 
personified spirit of prophecy. Nothing is said in 
any of these passages about the moral quality of 
the angels, for even in Dt 33? [if the text be 
correct] ‘ holiness’ refers not to their moral per- 
fection, but only to their exaltation above this 
world and their belonging to God. So also the 
comparison of David to an angel of God (1 S 29%) 
has in view only the trust and reverence due to 
angels.—Our whole survey shows, however, that 
in early Israel statements about angels play only 
a subordinate part, and belong rather to the 
popular beliefs than to Jahwism proper. It is 
to be noted, moreover, that the most characteristic 
expressions are connected either with a dream (Gn 
28") or a vision (1 Καὶ 22%, 2K 6” may also be 
included in this category). 

(6) To the realm of angels belong, beyond doubt, 
the sérdphim (0579). Although mentioned only in 


* According to the oldest form of this narrative, as comes 
out plainly in 181-3.10-15, Jahweh alone appears to Abraham, 
Offence is naturally taken at this by a later recension, which 
is now skilfully interwoven with the earlier one, and which 


Ὁ introduces three men or angels in place of Jahweh. 
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the vision of Isaiah (6°), they appear there as well- 
known beings, so that the belief in them may 
certainly be assumed for the pre-Prophetic period. 
Furnished with six wings, they offer around God’s 
throne antiphonal pa in the Trisagion; one 
of them purges the lips of the prophet, and 
announces to him the forgiveness of his sins. 
They are thus, in fact, intelligent beings, angels. 
Of the numerous explanations of the name, the 
only one that can be taken in earnest is that which 
traces it back to the singular sdéraéph. This word 
means properly ‘serpent’ (Nu 21°, Dt 8), and 
the seraphim must accordingly have been origin- 
ally serpent - formed creatures — embodiments, in- 
deed, of the serpent -like lightning - flashes that 
play around Jahweh. But, in the case of the 
seraphim of Isaiah, the six wings may be regarded 
as all that has survived of this somewhat mytho- 
logical form. Moreover (probably long before the 
time of Isaiah), they have assumed human form, 
as is evident not only from the song of praise (v.°), 
which would be inconceivable in a serpent’s mouth, 
but from the hand (v.*) and the speech of the 
stiraph (v."). It may be noted, finally, that here 
again in Is 6 it is a vision that is recorded. 

(c) Even more clearly than the seraphim, the 
cherubim (kéréibim, O92 or Ά 3), sing. kérib) 
belong originally to the realm of mythology.* 
The etymology of the word is still disputed. 
According to some, kéréb is from the same root 
(Sanskrit gribh, ‘ grip’) as the Greek γρύψ, 
‘eriffiin’; according to others, it is due to a 
transposition of the consonants of rékib, ‘chariot’ 
(cf. Ps 1045), from the root γάζαν, ‘ride’ or ‘drive’ 
(see below). The most probable derivation would 
be from the Assyr. kuribu (plur. kuriibz), ‘ great,’ 
‘strong,’ if it could be proved with certainty that 
the winged bull-eolossi with human heads, found 
rh τὸ: entrance of Assyrian palaces, bore the name 
burubt. 

All the various references to the cherubim have 
this in common, that they always imply the near- 
ness of God, or at least indicate a sacred spot. 
But there are evidently two quite distinct under- 
lying conceptions, which were only at a late period 
combined into one [hence even the name kériéb 
might have a double etymology]. According to 
Ps 181} (cf. also Is 191) the cherub is a pale form of 
the wind-driven storm-cloud which serves Jahweh 
as His chariot [or which, originally, He rides as a 
horse ?7].¢ ‘The other sense of the word ὅγε is 
that of a guardian of sacred spots. To this cate- 
gory belong the cherubim of Gn 325, who, after the 
expulsion of our first parents, guard the entrance 
to the Garden of Eden [ἢ.6. according to the 
original intention of the narrative, the dwelling- 


* Of., for the special literature, Kosters, art. ‘De Cherubim’ 
in Theol. Tijdschr. 1879, Ὁ. 445 ff.; Triebs, Veteris Testamentt 
de Cherubim doctrina, Berlin, 1888; J. Nikel, Die Lehre des AT 
aiber die Cherubim und Seraphim (Wurzburg dissertation; full 
of dogmatic prejudices], Breslau, 1890; 4. Petersen, Cherubim, 
Gutersloh, 1898 [account of the various interpretations from the 
time of Luther downwards}. 

t Instead of ove cherub, a number of cherubim appear in 
18 44,28 62, 2K 1915 as bearers of God or of the Divine throne. 
Of these passages the last cited can scarcely have any other 
meaning, especially as there Hezekiah prays for a judicial 
intervention of Jahweh against Assyria, and thus, as it were, 
for an appearance of Jahweh. In a similar connexion ‘ He that 
sitteth upon the cherubim’ is still mentioned in such late 
passages as Pg 802 (1) 991, On the other hand, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in 1S 44 and in 2 Καὶ 62 the same expression is due 
to a subsequent interpolation, and is intended of the golden 
cherubim upon the lid of the sacred Ark, which are first men- 
tioned in the Priests’ Code (Ex 2518), According to the 
latter (Nu 789), Jahweh speaks to Moses from this lid, ‘from 
between the two cherubim,’ z.e. He has Ifis proper dwelling- 
place there. The above interpolation was very natural ou the 
part of a late redactor of 18 44 and 28 6%, because in both 
these passages there is express mention of Jahweh’s relation to 
the sacred Ark. It is impossible that any of the above passages 
can refer to the two great cherubim which Solomon (see text 
above) set up beside the sacred Ark. 
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place of God]; and also the huge cherub forms, 
carved in olive wood, which Solomon set up in the 
temple to the right and the left of the sacred Ark, 
in such a way that with their outstretched wings 
they filled the whole space (1 K 675: 86), So also 
the carved figures of cherubim on the walls and 
doors (1 K 659. 53. ὅδ) and vessels (779 86) of the temple 
indicate the near presence of God. Hence they 
appear also in the visionary temple of Ezekiel 
(Iizk 4118.) as well asin the sanctuary which the 
Priests’ Code assumes for the period of the wilder- 
ness wanderings. In the latter they present them- 
selves, partly as worked on the curtains and the veil 
(Ex 26) #1), partly as two golden figures, with their 
faces turned towards eacli other, placed on the lid 
of the sacred Artix (25%; cf. preced. col., note tT). 

Itis hard to say what form we ought to attri- 
bute to the cherubim with which we are dealing. 
In Ex 25” they have only ene face each, whereas 
in Ezk 415% each has a man’s and also a lion’s 
face. Still more complicated is the description of 
them in the first vision of Ezekiel (15*). Here 
each of the four cherubim has fonr faces (a 
man’s, a lion’s, an ox’s, and an eagle’s) and four 
wings, besides human hands. Besides this, they 
are, according to 1013, quite covered with eyes, 
symbols of the Divine omniscience. That they 
are creatures endowed with reason might be 
inferred at least from 10’, if the cherub there 
belongs to the original text; but not from 31, 
where for 7372 we should read o2 (‘ when the glor 
of Jahweh lifted itself up’). A comparison of all 
the above data leads to the conclusion that the 
cherub was indeed thought of all along as a 
hybrid being, but originally as probably composed 
ot only ¢wo different bodies.* At the same time 
it can hardly be doubted that the Biblical cherubim 
are of Babylono-Assyrian origin, although they 
need not have been first borrowed in the age of 
Solomon. But it is impossible to decide whether 
the ordinary cherub form corresponded to the 
Assyrian winged bulls or lions with a human head 
or the human forms with a bird’s head. All that 
appears to be certain is that the complicated cherub 
forms in Ezk 1 and 10 (with all their additions) 
owed their initiation to the imagination of this 
prophet, only that he has perhaps united in one 
what the popular belief attributed to a number of 
hybrid beings. The most important point to 
notice is that Ezekiel, in his description, is the 
first to unite the conception of a grifin form with 
the other in which we found a pale form of the 
storm-cloud as the bearer of Jahweh. For the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, as is plain from 1% 2.8. 93 
(where the whole appearance is included in the 
singular ‘ cherub’) 10% 78, are the bearers of the 
erystal plane on which the throne of Jahweh rests; 
by means of the wheels, which are inseparable from 
them, they move the chariot-throne of Jahwel. 
Of quite a different kind is the cherub of Ezk 28%", 
who, all covered with precious stones, walks upon 
the sacred mount of the gods amongst stones of 
fire. Here a direct borrowing from a mytholo- 
gumenon of the East, as well as a partial affinity 
with Gn 3™, is unmistakable. It should be re- 
marked, however, that this cherub serves only the 
purpose of comparison (with the king of Tyre), 
while the chernbim of chapters 1 and 10 be ong 
simply to a vision, and those of the temple an 
the tabernacle are merely symbolical ornaments. 
Hence they can in no ease be reckoned amongst 
the necessary elements of Jahwism. 


ili. SVYNCRETISM BETWEEN JAHWEH AND THE 
CANAANITE BAAL, DEFEAT OF BAAL THROUGH 
JAHWEHW’S BEING FINALLY LOCALIZED IN 


*This conclusion is favoured also by the circumstance that 


| they are compared by Philo and Josephus with the sphinxes. 
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CANAAN AND COMING TO BE CONCEIVED OF AS 
GOD OF HEAVEN.—1, Israel on entering Canaan 
found itself in presence of a pretty highly civilized 
people, which had long ago adopted the settled 
form of life, was skilled in agriculture, gardening, 
and vine-culture, and in consequence enjoyed 
great material prosperity. Nothing was more 
natural than that Israel should seek to compete 
with the Canaanites in the above-named industries. 
True, the transition from the purely nomadic to 
the agricultural state was accomplished but 
slowly. The patriarchal narratives, which may 
be regarded as a faithful picture of the conditions 
that prevailed during the earlier part of the period 
of the Judges, still exhibit a mingling of the 
settled with the nomadic life; and even in the so- 
called Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23) the pastur- 
ing of flocks evidently still plays an important 
réle along with the eultivating of the anil. The 
necessity of learning the finer arts of field- and 
vine-culture from the Canaanites—and that in 
constant association with them—would of itself 
suffice to explain numerous Canaanite influences 
upon the conduct and the habits of thought of the 
Israelites. but there are other two very powerful 
factors that come into view in this connexion. 

(a) In the first place, the land into which Israel 
penetrated had bclonged from times remote to 
another god who, in various forms, was wor- 
shipped at the different sanctuaries of the eountry, 
and whose rights as owner no one at first dreamt 
of contesting. ΤῸ Israel, as toe every other people 
of those days, it was self-evident that every nation 
and country had its own god. The latter may in- 
deed be temporarily overcome by the more power- 
ful god (or gods) of a foreign nation, but his ex- 
istence is not therewith ended. The thought, 
however, of a defeat of Baal (or the baals) of 
Canaan could not take its rise among the Israel- 
ites so long as they were able only with diffi- 
culty (as is shown by Jg 15 181 etc.) to main- 
tain their position in the land side by side with 
the Canaanites. In view of all this, it was per se 
self-evident that Baal, the god of the land, was 
to be regarded as the bestower of the fruits of the 
land, and was entitled to thanks accordingly. 
(6) But, in the second place, according to the con- 
ceptions of antiquity, agriculture itself was viewed 
as a, branch of the eult of the god of the land, or at 
least as part of the religious customs and usages 
which are traced back to him, and on that account 
are observed and handed down with superstitious 
care. This view finds an instructive exposition in 
Is 2878., 

When we take all the above considerations 
into account, the conclusion we inevitably draw 15 
that it was almost impossible that Israel should 
escape being involved in the cult of Baal if it 
desired to maintain its existence on fis soil, in the 
midst of iis people, who were ill affected towards 
Israel. The only question is whether this way of 
looking at the matter was—at least for a length of 
time—shared by all classes of the people without 
exception, or whether, at least amongst the intel- 
lectual and religious leaders there were those who 
even then put forward in downright earnest the 
supreme plea of the Sinai religion: ‘Jahweh—and 
Jahweh alone—is the God of Israel.2 We may 
infer that there were, judging from the energy 
with which the struggle against Baal was after- 
wards undertaken, and which iniplies a eontinuons 
maintenance of exclusive Jahwism. There are, 
however, no dircet testimonies to a strng¢le main- 
tained at every period with the worship of Baal. 
It might perhaps be supposed that a distinction 
should be drawn between the Canaanite Baal, who 
was quite early superseded, and of whom there is 
no further trace even in the ancient records of the 
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opening monarchical period, and the Tyrian Baal 
imported by Jezebel and Athaliah, against whom 
a violent storm of opposition at once arose. But 
this would be to disregard a very trustworthy 
witness, whose testimony is to quite a different 
effect, namely Hos 270) 7, When the prophet here 
reproaches his countrymen with going after their 
lovers [the baals], who were supposed to have 
bestowed upon them bread and water, wool and 
flax, oil and ‘drinks’ (v.14(@ vines and fig-trees), 
he is thinking not of times long gone by, nor of the 
cult of the Tyrian Baal, but of an ineradicable 
delusion of the people which can be traced down 
to the time of Hosea—that is, till the closing 
days of the Northern kingdom: ‘she knoweth not 
that it is J[Jahweh] who have bestowed upon her 
the corn and the must and the oil, and have given 
her silver and gold in abundance—upon Baal hath 
she expended it’ (Hos 2/°)), It may be that the 
complaint of Hosea applied in a much larger 
measure to the kingdom of Israel than to that of 
Judah. Ταῦ, in any case, it furnishes a very 
notable testimony to the tenacity with which the 
belief in Baal as the god of the land and the dis- 
penser of its fruits persisted amongst a portion of 
the people.* 

2. From all the above considerations it follows 
that the picture which the Deuteronomic redactor 
of the Book of Judges (cf. esp. 2") sketches of the 
relivious conditions of the period of the Judges is 
not true to the historical reality. To him—from 
the standpoint of the 7th or 6th cent. B.c.—no 
other view is possible except that any inclination 
to the cult of other gods is at the same time 
complete apostasy from Jahweh, the God of the 
fathers (Jg 2"). Itis the anger of Jahweh, occa- 
sioned by their conduct, and the oppression at the 
hands of their foes to which He gives them over, 
that (according to this view) first bring Israel 
to reflexion and a return to Jahweh. But the 
truth is that in these early times men considered 
it quite an intelligible position that, on the one 
hand, they should hold fast to Jahweh in all 
matters affecting the people as a whole (so, for 
instance, especially in war; cf. above, p. 6367); 
while, on the other hand, they did not break with 
Baal, the god of the land and the bestower of 
fruits, but rendered to him the thanks and the 
offerings that were his due. Such conduct is not 
to be viewed as pure idolatry, and still less as 
polytheism; it is simply a species of syncretism 
which aims at satisfying, each in its own way, all 
the varieties of religious needs. Jn like manner, 
among the Arabs, long after the victory of Islam, 
the local cult of the pre-Islamic gods persisted, 
partly in the popular usages (forbidden by Islam), 
eit in some usages incorporated with Islam 
itself. 

3. In the long run, however, this double cult 
of quite heterogeneous gods became impossible: 
one or other must yield. And, as a matter of 
fact, by aid of the ancient sources we can still 
trace pretty accurately the long process which led 
to the complete conquest and suppression of the 


* Surviving traces of this notion are discovered by Schwally 
(Semit. Kriegsalterttimer, i. 81 ff.) in sueh legal prescriptions as 
that newly planted fruit trees were to be left untouched for 
three years, but in the fourth year their fruits were to be 
dedicated to Jahweh (liv 1924! ; cf. Dt 20%, where a similar rule 
is supposed to hold of vineyards); that a field was not to be 
reaped to its very edges (Lv 19%); that a forgotten sheaf was 
not to be fetched from the field, and that in general all giean- 
ing was to he dispensed with (Di 241%). In all these usages 
it is supposed that there was an intention of propitiating the 
‘demons’ and baals (ef, what was said above, p. 617 ἔς, about the 
saerifices offered tothe sé‘irtz). But here again, as elsewhere, 
it is very questionable whether Deuteronomy (uot to speak of 
Leviticus) has still any consciousness of thzs meaning of customs 
inherited from olden times ; at all events, the ancient custom is 
now grounded only on considcrations of humanity (the care of 
widows, orphans, and geri). 
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baals by Jahweh, at least so far as the better 


portion of the people were concerned. 

(a) One of the most essential factors in achiev- 
ing this result was unquestionably the localizing of 
Jahweh in Canaan, especially at certain primeval 
and much frequented sanctuaries. Such a localiz- 
ing process was by no means a matter of course 
from the most ancient point of view. True, even 
from the earliest times we hear of appearances 
of Jahweli on Canaanite soil in the form of the 
malakh Jahweh (see above, p. 638ff.). But the 
latter came and went without its being possible to 
speak of any fixed dwelling-place. The sacred 
Ark, again, guaranteed, nay represented (cf. above, 
p- 628 f., the presence of Jahweh. But the Ark was, 
above all, the shrine of Jahweh Zéba@ 6th, the war- 
God, who had nothing to do with the cultivating 
of the soil or the training of vines. The proper 
seat of Jahweh continued to be, as before, Sinai. 
It is from there that Jahweh comes to aid the 
tribes of Israel in their struggle with Sisera (Jg 
54). We may perhaps leave out of account Dt 
33°, Hab 33, a Ps 688 as merely poetical reminis- 
cences of Jg 54, while Dt 33'* (‘the dweller in the 
bush’) suffers from uncertainty of interpretation. 
But there is still left 1 Καὶ 1988. as a pro proof 
that in the time of Elijah the seat of Jahweh was 
found at ‘ Horeb the mount of God.’ 

But it cannot be pronounced that the above was 
the only way of looking at the matter that pre- 
vailed in the time of the Judges, not to speak of 
the monarchical period. The gradual subjugation 
of the Canaanites, which was completed by the 
entire subjection of their surviving representatives 
by Solomon, and the signal proof of the might of 
Jahweh afforded by David’s victories, naturally 
involved a lowering of the prestige of Baal more 
and more—nay, in many places its complete anni- 
hilation. To this was added the erecting of new 
sanctuaries, dedicated to Jahweh exclusively : like 
that of Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 67 8527), the temple 
for the sacred Ark at Shiloh, then the tent for it in 
the city of David, and, above all, the temple of 
Solomon, which no doubt surpassed in splendour 
and in art all the hitherto existing sanctuaries of 
Canaan (with the possible exception of the Phe- 
nician ones). All these spots, where Jalweh alone 
was venerated, could not fail to familiarize men’s 
minds with the notion of His personal dwelling in 
Canaan. And thus it was only the last step to- 
wards the complete localizing of Him there, when 
even the former Canaanite sacred places, which, 
as such, had long given an advantage to the Baal 
worship, were expressly brought into relation with 
Jahweh. Jahweh thus becomes simply identified 
with Baal, steps into possession of all the property 
and functions of the latter. This could be done 
all the more readily that Baal is not, like Jahweh, 
areal proper name, but an appellative=‘lord’ or 
‘owner,’ so that it could serve equally well as a 
designation of Jahweh. 

The surest evidence that Jahweh thus took the 
place of Baal is to be found in the employment of 
Baal in the one seas of Israelitish personal 
names (possibly also in a number of place-names 
[30 certainly in 28 5”°]) as quite the equivalent in 
meaning of Jahweh.* Thus we find Jerubba‘al 


* Later generations were so unable to comprehend this that 
(probably with reference to Hos 2171.) for Baal they substituted 
elther EZ, ‘God’ (so in the family of David, 28 516, 1 Ch 38 
Hiliadé tor Be eliada‘ of 1 Ch 147), or bésheth, ‘shame.’ So, in the 
family of Saul, Hshba'al, ‘man of Baal’ [so still in 1 Ch 833 939}, 
becomes Ishbosheth [2 5 28f-]; Mériba'al, ‘man of Baal’ [so still 
in 1 Ch 949, whereas in 1Ch 894 the objection is removed by 
the form Méribba'al, ‘opponent of Baal’], becomes Afephi- 
bosheth, (7) ‘despiser of Baal’ [ἃ Καὶ 44 96. 218], On the other 
hand, Jerubba'al (prob.=‘he who contends for the lord’ [¢.e. 
Jahweh]) was retained unchanged, with the same signification 
as Israel (the very artificial interpretation in Jg 67° takes it 


ag ἃ surname afterwards given to Gideon, whereas the pro- ! 


(the real name of Gideon), Eshba‘al, Meriba‘al 
(descendants of Saul), Be'eliada’ (one of David’s 
sons); Οὗ, also 1Ch 12° Be‘eliah, ‘Jah[webh] is 
Baal.’ 

With the transference of the cult of Jahweh to 
the spots where Baal worship had been practised 
is certainly connected a circumstance which by 
itself appears very strange to us, but which finds 
its analogies in all popular religions which have 
images of gods (or even of saints). The Canaanite 
Baal was originally one particular god ; but, as his 
images became localized in different lands and 
sanctuaries, he was correspondingly broken up as 
it were into different deities. This is proved by 
the numerous discriminating appellations, where 
the name of a place is added to that of Baal (e.g. 
Baal-Peor, Baal-Hermon, etc.), or where we have 
some other distinguishing mark (e.g. Baal-bérith, 
‘Baal of the covenant’; Baal-zébid, ‘the fly-Baal,’ 
etc.). So also Milcom the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosh the god of the Moabites, and Melkart 
the city-god of Tyre, are manifestly examples of 
such localizing of the one Canaanite Baal. It is 
thus intelligible that in Jg 2" 37 105 ete., and even 
in Hos 215-19 (18. 1 112. a worship of ‘the baals’ is 
spoken of. But the same differentiating process 
was applied also to Jaliweh when He (or His images) 
stepped into the place of Baal, or had even new 
places of worship assigned to Him. The proof of 
this is supplied once more by the special names 
given to particular altars or places of worship of 
Jahweh ; this special name serving to distinguish, 
as it were, the local God of this place from other 
local gods. The Jahweh who was worshipped at 
the sacred tamarisk of Beersheba (Gn 2158) is 
called Jahweh "ἘΠ ‘élam (‘the God of primeval 
time’? or ‘the eternal God’ 3); He who appears to 
Jacob at Luz is called 11 Béthél, ‘the God of 
Bethel’ (31° 35"); the altar erected by Jacob at 
Shechem is ealled ’#/ ’Hl6hé Israel, ‘El, God of 
Israel’ (33%); that which Jerubbaal built at 
Ophrah receives the name Jahweh shalém, ‘Jah- 
weh is safety’ (Jg 6%). When, finally, Absalom 
declares (2S 157.) that he must go to Hebron to 
discharge a vow to Jahweh, he evidently means 
to distinguish the Jahweh of Hebron from the 
Jahweli of Jerusalem. Presumably, a sacrifice 
offered at the far older place of worship at Hebron 
was believed to have greater efficacy than one 
presented at the more recent sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. 

The whole process of localizing Jahweh in 
Canaan, and the consequent destruction of the 
syneretism between Jahweh and Baal, presents 
itself to us as already accomplished in the patri- 
archal narratives of Gn 12ff. These have not a 
word to say about any places of worship of Baal 
in the land; ald the future Israelitish sanctuaries 
are already consecrated by the patriarchs (for the 
most part in consequence of manifestations of 
Jahweh) by the building of altars (Gn 1275 13% 
26 33°) or the planting of a sacred tree (2133), In 
two instances (12° 28"), indeed, there can still 
be clearly detected a recollection that the sacred- 
ness of these spots dates really from an earlier, 
Canaanite, period ; but for Israel it dates from the 
occasion when Jahweh came upon the scene as the 
numen loci, and manifested Hiniself to Israel’s 
ancestors. 

(6) In all this we have not as yet mentioned one 
prime factor which explains very simply tle per- 
manent triumph of Jahweh over Baal in the 


bability is rather that it is the latter name itself that should be 
regarded as a surname], Jg 71 829.35 gif. ; but cf. also ὦ 5 1121, 
where we have the form Foveibtiedtieth: for Jerubbosheth. The 


LXX retains Baal in the text, but means this to be read 
αἰσχύνη (=bosheth, ‘shame’) Inno other way can we explain 
the presence of the feminine article in τῇ Βάαλ of Ro 116 
(=1K 1918). 
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capacity of the latter as god of the land—namely, 
the introduction of the conception of Jahweh as a 
God enthroned im heaven. This implies of itself 
the idea of His supramundane elevation, not only 
above all earthly powers, but above all local 
divinities. From heaven Jahweh looks down and 
directs the actions and fortunes of men, or at 
least, in the first instanee, of His people; from 
heaven He sends or withholds rain and dew and 
all the associated blessings of the soil; but from 
heaven also He rains down fire and brimstone 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 19"), and thus 
shows Himself to be the almighty supramundane 
Lord over all the elements. 

According to the view just presented, this con- 
ception of Jahwel did not make its way all at 
once, and still less did it penetrate the whole body 
of the people; side by side with it there con- 
tinued to prevail for long an ill-defined mingling 
of the notions which localized Jahweh at Sinai (see 
above, p. 626) or at Canaanite places of worship. 
But, on the other hand, traces of the conception of 
Jahweli as a God of heaven can be discovered 
comparatively early. We must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by passages where a different 
view appears to be presented, simply because the 
narrative form of the myth is adopted. In Gn 3°, 
for instance, the Garden of Eden is still God’s 
dwelling-place, but, according to the same source 
(J), Jaliweh comes down from heaven [the context 
pes of no other meaning] to see the Tower of 

abel (11:7). He sends down destruction from 
heaven from Jaliweh (194, see above); He is called 
‘the God of heaven’ (247, v.2 ‘the God of heaven 
and earth’). In the E source the idea of Jahweh 
as the God of heaven has so completely_gained the 
ascendency that even the malakh ’Elohim (οἵ. 
above, is 638 ff.) calls from heaven (217? 22", whiere 
‘Jahweh’ instead of ‘Elohim’ is due to the 
redactor who inserted vy.!*!8), In 28 (E) the 
ladder upon which the angels ascend and descend 
establishes the connexion between earth and 
heaven, the dwelling-place of God. Hence Jacob 
(v.1”) calls the place at once the house of God 
(corresponding to the earlier conception) and the 
gate of heaven. 

4, The above assertion, that the cult of Baal 
was gradually superseded through the localizing 
of Jahweh at the Canaanite sanctuaries and the 
growing conception of Him as the God of heaven, 
appears at first to be violently contradicted by 
the circumstance that even in the reign of Ahab of 
Israel (7.¢. in the first half of the 9th cent. B.c.) 
the worship of Baal comes upon the scene once 
more, and in such foree that we almost receive the 
impression that Jaliwism had then to engage ina 
life-and-death struggle, and was brought to the 
verge of extinction. Elijah coniplains (1 K 1914) 
that the altars of Jahweh had been thrown down 
and His prophets put to death, that he himself 
alone was left, and that they sought his life to 
destroy it. But apart from the answer of God 
(v.18), that the number of those who had remained 
loyal to Jahweh amounted to 7000, there are 
other points on which our judgment must be con- 
siderably modified with respect to the degree and 
the universality of the apostasy from Jahweh, 
particularly so far as Ahab is concerned (1 Kk 
16°°2-), The names of Ahab’s children (Ahaziah, 
Joram, ‘Athaliah) are one and all compounds with 
the name of Jahweh. The fact that he built for 
his Tyrian consort Jezebel a Baal temple and altar 
at Samaria may be explained in the same way as 
Solomon’s building of a Chemosh sanetuary upon 
the Mount of Olives (see above, p. 635). The 
bloody persecution of the prophets of Jahweli is 
expressly (1 I 18! 19?) laid to the charge of Jezebel 


alone ; it is at Aer table that the 450 prophets of ! 


Baal * eat (1815). Ahab chides Elijah as the author 
of a famine, but he does not seek his life. On the 
contrary, he did sincere penance (217) when 
Jahweh’s decree of rejection on account of the 
judicial murder of Naboth had been announced to 
him by Elijah. From 1 Kk 22" (the closing period 
of Ahab’s reign) it is evident that a very large 
number of Jahweh’s prophets as well as Micaial 
ben-fmlah had been left unmolested. Noteworthy, 
further, is the judgment of Ahab put in the mouth 
of Jehu in 2K 10% All this, indeed, does not 
imply that Ahab was not seriously blameworthy 
in conniving too much at the conduct of his un- 
scrupulous wife, but the principal guilt plainly 
lies at the door of Jezebel. 

All the more on that account we must ask what 
was the real aim of Jezebel’s conduct. In view of 
the complaint of Elijah (19) about the throwing 
down of Jahweh’s altars, it looks as if she sought 
to destroy the cult of Jahweh root and branch and 
to put that of Baal in its place—in short, to intro- 
duce a change of religion. But this appears im- 
possible in face of the attitude of Ahab to Elijah 
(see above), and especially in view of 2 Καὶ 10%. In 
the latter passage (in the last days of Jezebel) the 
presence of a very large number of Jahweh wor- 
shippers is assumed alongside of the worshippers 
of Baal, otherwise Jeu would have had to extir- 
pate not only the dynasty but almost the whole 
nation. According to v.7!, however, the wor- 
shippers of Baal throughout the whole land were 
not more than could be assembled by Jehu in the 
temple of Baal at Samaria. Henee the bloody 
persecution of the prophets of Jaiwel is doubtless 
to be explained on the ground that they, with 
Elijah at their head, offered the most violent 
opposition not only to the according to Baal of 
equal rights with Jahwel, but even to the intro- 
duction and spread of his cult at all. Their acting 
in this way is an evidence that, at least on the 
part of thinking representatives of Jahwism, the 
syncretism that formerly prevailed had been com- 
pletely overcome, and that their conscience had 
been sufficiently quickened to apprehend the full 
meaning of the principle, ‘Jahweh alone is the 
God of Israel.” And they rightly recognized, in 
that form in which syncretism was sought to be 
revived by Jezebel, a doubly serious danger. Now 
it was no longer a question of long-established 
local divinities, in whose place Jahweh could he 
put without difficulty, but of a foreign god—the 
same god who had made Tyre the proud mistress 
of the seas, and the possessor of dazzling wealth. 
The danger that thus threatened was not simply 
that Jahweh would be held in less esteem, but 
that He would be absolutely rejected as weak in 
comparison with this Baal. Jezebel herself doulht- 
less wished devoutly for this consummation, and 
many a one, to gain her favour, or in dread of her 
wrath, may have displayed such an excess of zeal 
for Baal as to have gone the length of tearing down 
altars of Jahweh (1 K 1889 194), We shall have to 
show presently that Jehu’s destruction of the work 
of Jezebel was actuated, if not exclusively, yet 
mainly by religious motives. 

If Jezebel’s zeal for the Tyrian Baal oceasioneil 
a serious danger and led to a bitter conflict in 
the Northern kingdom, the cult of Baal is only a 
quickly passing episode in the kingdom of Judah. 
From 2 Καὶ 11 we do not at all derive the impres- 
sion that ‘Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, after her attempt to extirpate the Davidic 
dynasty, took any measures to prevent the con- 
tinuanee of the worship of Jahwel in Solomon’s 


* The 400 prophets of the ’déskérah named along with them 
are a later (perhaps in allusion to the Deuteronom. note in 1090) 
addition to the text, as is plain from v.49, where they could not 
possibly have failed to be mentioned. 
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temple. On the contrary, the hich priest Joiada 
is so notable a personage that he has no difficulty 
in enlisting the royal bodyguard in a conspiracy 
against ‘Athaliah. It is only at the close of the 
narrative (v.48) that we first learn that there was 
then, even in Jerusalem, a temple of Baal under 
the charge of a priest named Mattan. The zeal 
with which ‘all the people of the land’ tear down 
this temple, destroy Baal’s altars and images, and 
slay the priest, proves how hateful to the Judahites 
was the cult imported by ‘Athaliah. 


iv. THE ORGANS OF GENUINE JAHWISNV: 
PRIESTS, PROPHETS, NAZIRITES AND RECHA- 
BITES, ‘JUDGES’ AND KINGS.—In the foregoing 
section the conflict between Jahweh and Baal is 
described as primarily one of different religious 
ideas and needs. As a matter of fact, the latter 
may gather such strength that they lay hold of 
wide circles of people and make them their half- 
unconscious instruments. But this excludes the 
existence neither of regular, official representatives 
of particular religious interests, nor the appoint- 
ment of extraordinary instruments called and 
equipped by God. Examples of both these are 
found in considerable numbers in Israel in the 
period prior to the rise of written prophecy. The 
official character belongs to priests and kings; the 
extraordinary mission 1s represented by the various 
species of prophets, in which category may be in- 
cluded also the Nazirites and Rechabites, and in a 
certain sense even the so-called ‘ judges.’ 

1. Priests.—1. We have already (p. 633) pointed 
out how few and uncertain are the traditions of 
the Mosaic period regarding the founding of the 
Jabweh priesthood.* Even in the period with 
whicli we are now dealing, the stream of tradition 
is a tiny one. This is simply explained on the 
ground that priests were not required for the 
most important transaction of the cultus, namely 
sacrifice, but only for bearing the sacred Ark (so, 
according to J and E, Jos 3°* 4° 661.) + for taking 
charge of a ‘God’s house,’ i.e. the container of an 
image of Jahweh, and for consulting the sacred 
lot, which was connected in some way with this 
image. In the whole Book of Judges there is no 
mention of priests except in the first appendix 
(chs. 17 and 18); but that narrative, when rightly 
interpreted, 1s extremely instructive in regard 
to the conditions prevailing under the Judges. 
The Ephraimite Micah constructs a ‘God’s house’ 
containing a Divine image [on the plurality of 
images, which owe their origin to the welding 
together of two parallel accounts and to a pro- 
cess of glossing, see above, p. 641°], and appoints 
one of his sons to be priest. But when a young 
Levite, t.¢. a member of the tribe of Levi, who has 
hitherto sojourned in Bethlehem-judah as a gér, 
passes by, he engages him, for a yearly salary 
of ten shekels of silver and the cost of food and 
clothing, to serve as ‘father’ and priest; and he 
now feels sure that Jahweh will bless him because 
he has a Levite for priest. The very designation 
of a young man as ‘father’ (17!° 1815) shows that 
this honorific title (used especially, no doubt, as a 
mode of address) was regularly given to priests as 
it was, according to 2 Ik 2” 67 134, to prophets. 


* Cf. Baudissin’s art. PRizsts AnD LEvVITES in vol. iv. p. 67ff., 
and the same author's Geschichte des alttest. Priesterthwms, 
Leipzig, 1889. Unfortunately, this exhaustive monograph is not 
uninfluenced by the author’s uutenahle hypothesis that the 
source P originated as early as the 7th cent. B.c., much about 
the same time as Deuteronomy. 

} Everywhere in these passages only ‘the priests’ are spoken 
of except on the first mention of them in 3%, where, in harmony 
with the usage of Deuteronomy, we have the addition ‘the 
Levites,’ the two designations combined being=‘ the Levitical 


priests.’ The glossator meant to leave no possibility of doubt | 


that even then the only priests that could be held legitimate 
were those sprung from Levi. 


A counterpart to this is found in Jg 5’, where 
Deborah is called a ‘mother in Israel.’ 

We see from the above, that, even for attending 
to a ‘God’s house’ and an oracle-image, a Levite 
was not indispensable, but that particular value 
was attached to him when his services could be ob- 
tained. For, as a descendant of the tribe of Moses, 
he was supposed, on the ground of the family 
tradition, to have the best acquaintance with 
ritual affairs, and, above all, with the method of 
obtaining oracles. And Micah had all the more 
eround for this assumption, seeing that his Levite, 
as we first learn from 1830, was a son of Gersliom 
and a grandson of Moses,* named Jonathan. Thus 
there was a priesthood known then, which traced 
its origin direct to Moses, and there is no reason 
to doubt the historicity of the statement (1839) that 
in particular the priests of the oracle-image at 
Dan, which evidently stood in high repute down 
to B.c. 734, sprang from the family of the above- 
named Jonathan, and thus of Moses. The circum- 
stance that the image, along with the priest, was 
originally stolen by the Danites (1814), would cer- 
tainly not damage its character in the least, from 
the naive point of view of these early times. 

2. It is not till the end of the period of the 
Judges that we encounter once more a priesthood 
in Israel, in the person of Eli, with his sons 
Hophni and Phinehas, in attendance on the sacred 
Ark at Shiloh (1S 1% % 9125. 4418) According to 
the Deuteronomic addition, 27", Eli and his sons 
are the descendants of a priestly family to whom, 
in Egypt, Jahweh had already entrusted all fire- 
offerings of the Israelites. By this is meant, of 
course, the priestly tribe of Levi, the ‘ chosen of all 
the tribes’ (v.“8). The earlier accounts of Eli and 
his family say nothing of their having belonged to 
Levi, and the indifference of the ancient sources to 
any such connexion is shown by the frank state- 
ment about the priestly functions discharged by 
the young Samuel, who was of the tribe of Ephraim 
(1 S 918 3!®, according to which he slept beside the 
Ark). The Deuteronom. prediction put in the 
mouth of an unnamed man of God (274) contains 
what might be called a programme of the subse- 
quent history of the priesthood, the meaning of 
which is perfectly transparent to us. The destruc- 
tion of the house of Eli with the sword (ν. 33) refers 
to Saul’s massacre of the priests of Nob (22)8%).+ 
The transference of the sanctuary to Nob (without 
the Ark, which had been carried off by the Philis- 
tines, and was ultimately stationed at Kiriath- 
jearim, 4" 5!-71) was, without doubt, due to the 
destruction of the Shiloh temple by the Philistines 
(cf. Jer 7), Ahimelech the son of Ahitub, who, 
in Saul’s time, otficiated there as priest (1 8 2158. 


* The suhsequent correction of Afoses to Manasseh by a super- 
linear 7 was due simply to a desire to save Moses the shame of 
having a descendant who held an illegitimate (because not 
derived from Aaron) priesthood, and, in addition, practised the 
worship of images. In the estimation of the original narrator, 
both these things were quite justifiable and praiseworthy. 

+ If 85 men ‘who wore the linen ephod’ (i.e. officiating 
priests) were slain by Doeg, this is a surprisingly large nuiuber. 
At Shiloh only three priests are mentioned ; at Jerusalem under 
David, only two (apart from David’s sons, 28 815, and ‘Ira the 
Jairite, 9030), as was the case also under Solomon, according to 
the original text of 1 K 45: (Azariah the son of Zadok, and 
Zabud tbe son of Nathan). It is true that hak-kéhén denotes 
‘the priest’ ze’ ἐξοχήν, in olden times the chief priest (as is still 
the case in 215 119%, Is 82, and 2 K 224@ where Hilkiah first 
becomes ‘high priest,’ thanks to a later redactor), so that the 
existence of other priests along with the above named is by no 
means excluded (cf. e.g. 2K 125%), But, while a considerable 
number is supposable in the case of the splendid temple of 
Solomon, it is not so with the more modest sanctuaries of the 
early monarchical period. Now, it is a possibility that in 18 
2218 the number 85 may originally have stood for the whole of 
Ahimelech’s descendants and relations (cf. v.19). But, seeing 
that the LXX gives 305 (luc. 850) in place of 85, it is evident 
that the number was a later insertion, based upon diverse 
guesses. Is it accident that 85 is tbe numerical value of the 


“ consonants of ‘kdhané [Jahweh]’ in v.17? 
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etc.), was, according to 18S 14%, a grandson of Eli. 
The sole survivor of the massacre at Nob was 
Abiathar the son of Ahimelech (15 2% 22°), who 
fled with the ’éphéd (see above) to David. The 
‘trustworthy priest,’ however, for whom Jahweh, 
according to 2°, is to build an enduring house, .6. 
to whom He is to give an unbroken line of succes- 
sors who shall go out and in continually before the 
anointed of Jahweli—the king—is Zadok, who 
already, in the time of David, had been priest 
along with Abiathar (28 157+ 2 ete.). Under 
Solomon he continued alone in office when the 
curse on the house of Eli was fulfilled in the de- 
position of Abiathar (1 K 2°’), It is not stated 
that Zadok was of Levitical descent; even the 
name of his father is not given.* Nevertheless, 
the prediction of the ‘enduring house’ was ful- 
filled. Towards the end of the pre-exilic period 
all priests at Jerusalem passed for ‘sons of Zadok,’ 
and in the programme for the future sketched 
by Ezekiel (445%) it is to them alone out of all 
the existing ‘priests of Levi’ that the priestly 
prerogatives are accorded. Deuteronomy had 
at least left open the possibility that the priests 
of the high places might discharge priestly fune- 
tions at Jerusalem after the concentration of the 
cultus in the temple there. We see, however, 
from 1 αὶ 256 that it was difficult for them to obtain 
this privilege. The man of God there predicts to 
Eh that his descendants (i.e. the priests of the 
high places in the time of Josiah and down to B.C. 
586) would have to humble themselves very low 
before Zadok (i.e. the legitimate priestly family 
at Jerusalem) and to beg from them the necessary 
maintenance. 

3. Let us now ask,—and this is the main ques- 
tion,—W hat was the spiritual and religious signi- 
ficance of the priesthood during the whole period 
prior to the advent of written prophecy? Un- 
fortunately, here again we have to rest content 
with very meagre sources of information. Essen- 
tially, all that we learn is that the priests guarded 
the Ark, and, if necessary, carried it. Moreover, 
it is no inferior priests or Levites+ in the sense 
of P that carry it, but the priests proper, as is plain 
from 28 15** 39 (and even from 1 ὃ 44). But there 
is specially frequent mention of a function of the 
priests which consisted in guarding or carrying and 
consulting the ’¢phéd (see above): 1 S 14% 9110 ὁ) 
22 [according to the LXX, also v.!°} 23° [where 
David asks Abiathar to produce the ’éphéd which 
he (v.°) had brought with him from Nob] 30’ 
[where, however, itis David himself that consults 
Jahweli]. Further, in 1 5 14%, we are to read, 
with the LXX, ‘the ’éphdd’ instead of ‘the ark,’ 
and then ‘ for he bore then the ’éphéd,’ ete. There 
is no mention of any participation of the priests in 
the offering of sacrifice. Even at the head sanctu- 
ary at Shiloh all that is presupposed in 15 2U4 is 
at most an ordinance hallowed by custom in con- 
nexion with the handing over of the sacrificial 
dues to the priests ; the heinous sin of the sons of 
ih consisted, not in their transgressing the require- 
ments of a written law (such as that of P), but 
in treating with contempt the ancient hallowed 
saerilicial customs, and demanding their portion 
before the fat had been burned to Jahweh (ν.16). 
But it is not clear whether the presenting of the 


* It is true that in2S 817 (1 Ch 1816 246. 81) Zadok is called 
‘the son of Ahifub.’ But the MT here has certainly heen 
corrected in dogmatic interests, with the object of inserting 
Zadok in a genealogy and, at the same time, of setting aside 
Abiathar (in contradiction to 25 1524 ete.) in advance. With 
Wellhausen and others we should read ‘Zadok and Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub.’ 

+t The mention of these in 1S 615,28 1554 (but not v.2%), and 
1 K 84 (contradicting v.#), is due to a late interpolation. 

t It is doubtful, on the other hand, whether, with Thenjus 
end ee τῖ, we should substitute ‘the ’éphéd’ for ‘the ark’ also 
in 
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fat was an act that could be performed by priests 
alone. And evenif a ae those of 15 13%, 
28 68-17%, 1 K 34 etc., might readily be interpreted 
as meaning that the kings offered sacrifice through 
the medium of the priests, on the other hand there 
are passages, such as 25 6 and 1 K 84, which show 
that in ancient times even a ritual act like blessing 
(which in Dt 108 [probably from P] is reserved for 
the priests) could be performed without offence by 
the baal 

Of what, according to the statements of the 
prophets, was the most important oflicial duty of 
the priests, namely, the giving of ἐσγᾶλ or ‘ direc- 
tion’ in ritual and legal questions (even without 
the employment of the sacred lot), we do not hear 
till towards the close of our period, in the so-called 
Blessing of Moses (see below, p. 650°). Jor the 
earlier period it is significant that in the whole of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant, althougli it 
deals for the most part with questions of law, 
priests are not mentioned at all. ‘This does not, 
indeed, prove that the above function was wholly 
wanting to them. When a fitting occasion arose, 
in the ease of Eli we find indeed a kind of pastoral 
office discharged : 1 8 19:18. 205, 250 (towards Hannah 
and Elkana) 2° (towards his own sons); but even 
this bears no specifically priestly character. 

As to other, especially political, influence exer- 
cised by the priests, it was to all appearance small 
throughout this whole period. This admits of a 
siinple explanation on the ground that there were 
as yet no priestly guilds to give support to the 
individual. As we saw above, connexion with the 
tribe of Levi was not as yet a condition of attain- 
ing the dignity of priest. The Deuteronomiec 
redactor of the Books of Kings is the first to 
reckon it a sin on the part of Jeroboam that he 
appointed all and sundry, who were not descended 
from the tribe of Levi, to be priests of the high 
places (1 KC 12413), How little advantage, how- 
ever, even the Levitical priests had over the 
others, is sufliciently plain froni the story of the 
wayfaring Levite, Jonathan (J¢ 17), and in quite 
a special way from Gn 497, Here (probably as 
late as the time of David) a curse is pronounced 
on the triée of Levi, without any allusion to the 
prerogatives attributed and actually continued to 
that tribe owing to its connexion with Moses (cf. 
above, p. 648"). This shows clearly that these very 
prerogatives were, at least in the time of the 
poetical author of Gn 497, very lightly esteemed. 
The tribe of Levi was accounted accursed ; only a 
portion of its members, who had had the good 
fortune (Jg@ 178), discharged priestly functions. 
But even in this instance the Levite with his 
family occupied an isolated position at some sanec- 
tuary, and enjoyed no special consideration there. 
But the same was the case also with the priests 
who were not of Levitical descent. It is true 
that as early as the end of the period of the 
Judges and the opening of the monarchical period 
we meet with a tendency towards a hereditary, 
settled, and therefore more respected, priesthood, 
in the family of Eli. The prestige he enjoyed is 
explicable, above all, from the circumstance that 
he attended to the sacred Ark in the temple at 
Shiloh, the sanctuary most highly esteemed by 
the people. His descendants continued to live 
upon this reputation, as we find them doing under 
Saul at Neb, evidently the principal sanctuary 
after the destruction of Shiloh (15 22'° ‘the city 
of the priests’), and as Abiathar did at the court 
of David. 

With all this, however, there is no word of any 
sovereignty exercised by the priests alongside 
that of the king. Ahimelech assumes the atti- 
tude of an inferior towards even the subject of 
Saul (1 S 915), and most unreservedly towards Saul 
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himself (22%4-), The bodyguard of Saul hesitate, 
it is true, to slaughter the priests of Jahweh (v.""), 
plainly because the bloody command of the king 
appeared to them so unjust and monstrous; but 
no one interposed in defence of the priests when 
they and their families fell victims to the 
blind fury of the king, using as its instrument 
Doeg the Edomite. The sole survivor, A biathar, 
was indeed taken by David under his protection 
(v.“), but only as a servant whom he could order 
about as he pleased; and the same position was 
held by Abiathar under David when tlhe latter 
became king. In 28 8!" 207, 1 K 41-5, the priests 
are named amongst the principal officials in Judah, 
mostly, however, after these, or at least after 
a portion of them. The circumstance that the 

unishment inflicted by Solomon upon Abiathar 
or his participation in Adonijah’s attempt was 
only banishment, was due not to his peculiar 
standing, but simply to the services he had person- 
ally rendered to David. It is quite intelligible that 
the settled priesthood at so splendid a sanctuary 
as Solomon’s temple should have been the first to 
attain to wealth and higher culture, and on that 
account to great consideration, that at an early 
period these priests came even to form a species 
of temple aristocracy, united in a close society, 
and allied themselves in marriage with the most 
powerful families, even up to the royal house.* 
All the same, the chief priests are nothing but 
officials of the king, and the circumstances are 
quite exceptional that determine Joiada the priest 
(2 K 114) to play a great political part in the 
conspiracy against ‘Athaliah. Moreover, his action 
was in favour of the only legitimate heir of the 
Davidic dynasty, and thus in the service of the 
same. But the regard which king Jehoash owed 
him in return did not prevent that monarch from 
showing towards him and the priests (127%) not 
merely annoyance but distrust, when he deprived 
them of the free control of the temple dues and 
handed this over to the Secretary of State. 

We cannot wonder that in the Northern king- 
dom, where a central sanctuary was wanting, it 
took far longer than in Judah to form reputable 
and, in a certain measure, politically powerful 
priestly societies. But that this point was reached 
is testified to us by the saying regarding Levi in 
the (Ephraimite) Blessing of Moses, Dt 338%: (prob- 
ably dating from the time of Jeroboam II. or not 
much earlier). The interpretation of some expres- 
sions is not, indeed, without difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen and others, v.? alludes to those 
who, renouncing their tribe and their family, 
have attached themselves to a guild of Levites. 
But probably we should rather find an allusion to 
the narrative of Ex 32 (cf. above, p. 633*), where 
the priesthood is assigned to the tribe of Levi as 
a recompense for the courageous way in which it 
stood up for Jahweh. With this accords the 
circumstance that the whole saying is spoken of 
Levi as of a tribe standing on the same footing as 
Benjamin, Joseph, etc. Here, then, the belonging 
to Levi is already a condition of priesthood, al- 
though this, of course, does not exclude isolated 
instances of members of other tribes (particularly, 
it may be presumed, those who had married the 
daughters of priests) obtaining the office. The 
whole saying betrays in lofty language a legiti- 
mate pride in the importance and the power of the 
priesthood, and an assured confidence (v.12) that 
Jahweh will annihilate its foes, of whom there is 
no lack, Amongst its official functions the first 
place is still held by the manipulating of the 
sacred lot (Urim and Thummim), but in addition 

* Thus, according to the certainly historical note in 2 Ch 2211, 


Jehosheha, a sister of king Ahaziah, was wife of the chief priest 
Joiada. Except for this, even 2 K 115 would be unintelligihle. 


to this (v.4°) the priests teach the people the 
statutes and the ¢érdh of Jahweh and attend to 
the sacrificial service. 

Just as in the above passage the priests sprung 
from Levi appear as zealous upholders of the 
service of Jahweh, so it may have been true of the 
Jahweh priesthood in general in the Northern 
kingdom that its members were entitled to be 
counted among the organs of genuine Jahwism. 
It is surprising, indeed, that in the struggle against 
the Tyrian Baal we never hear of the priests, but 
only of the prophets, being persecuted for their 
fidelity to Jahweh. But, on the other hand, no- 
where during this period are the priests reproached 
as favouring the service of Baal. An express 
reference, however, to priestly zeal for Jahweh 
is found nowhere but in the case of Eli. The 
latter feels it a grievous scandal that his sons 
give occasion to evil reports among ‘the people 
of Jahweh’; he dreads the heavy judgment of 
Jalweh which tolerates no opposition; he submits 
most humbly to the sentence of rejection (15 818 ‘it 
is Jahweh, let him do what seemeth good to him’), 
And during the battle with the Philistines he 
trembles, above all, for the Ark of Jahweh (41%); 
and it is when he hears that if is taken that he 
sinks down and dies (v.!8), In like manner, the 
last thought of the dying wife of Phinehas is grief 
at the carrying away of the Ark, for ‘the glory is 
departed from Israel’ (v.74). All these are features 
which may lay claim to being historical. They 
prove that Jahwism, amidst all amalgamation 
with relics of ancient Semitic nature religions, 
was even then a power which struck deep into the 
life and thought of its adherents, and was capable 
of awakening in them genuine piety. 

2. Prophets.—1. By far the most prominent 
place among the organs of genuine Jahwism is 
occupied by the prophets.* It is usual in this 
connexion, to bring together quite heterogeneous 
phenomena, and to couple the representatives 
of heathen Semitic mantic and sorcery with the 
genuine Hebrew prophetism which stood in the 
service of Jahwism. It cannot be denied that 
in the traditions of ancient Israel traces even of 
the former category are to be found, and such as 
plainly appear not to be inconsistent, in the mind 
of the narrators, with genuine Jahwism. This 
was rendered possible when the moving force was 
no longer found in demonic powers, but in Jah- 
weh Himself. Thanks to the gifts with which 
Jahweh endows him, Moses surpasses the achieve- 
ments of the Egyptian magicians (Ex 4?% 75), 
making at the same time frequent use of his statf 
as of a magician’s wand (Ex 77° 959 175: 58. Nu 207), 
The same efficacy that is attributed to the 
stretching forth of Moses’ staff is produced by the 
spear stretched forth by Joshua (Jos 818: 7); it 
procures victory for Israel and the complete de- 
struction of the inhabitants of Ai. Even in 2 K 
1344. a relic has been rightly discovered of the 
belief in divining by arrows.+ It is not merely a 
symbolical action when king Joash, with his hands 
covered by the hands of Elisha, shoots an arrow in 
the direction of the Syrians, and then, at the pro- 
phet’s command, smites with the arrows upon the 
ground. These actions are rather a curse, ex- 


* Of monographs on Israelitish prophetism in general [see 
§ IV. for the Literature on the writing prophets) we would note 
specially : A. Knohel, Der Prophetismus der Hebrdéer, 2 Theile, 
Breslau, 1837 [antiquated in many respects, hut a thorough- 
going work, and one that is still useful] ; A. Kuenen, De profeten 
en de profetie onder Israel, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1877]; ©. H. Cornill, Der Israelitische Prophetismus : in 6 
Vortrdgen fir gebildete Laien geschildert, Strasshurg, 1894 τι. 65 
R, Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Sehervm alien Israel, Tubingen, 
1901; cf. also A. B. Davidson’s article Proruzcy AND PROPHETS 
in vol. iv., and his posthumous work, Old Testament Prophecy, 
Edinburgh, 1903. ᾿Ξ ᾿ 

t So Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertumer, 1, 22. 
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pressed by deeds, which cannot fail to accomplish 
its purpose on the Syrians. Balaam, to whom 
(Nu 22°) the magical power of effectually blessing 
or cursing an entire nation is attributed, appears, 
nevertheless, in the whole passage (Nu 22-24) 
as a genuine prophet of Jalweh. All these are 
instances of the survival of a primitive system of 
magic, which, however, it was found possible to 
reconcile with Jahwism. So, according to Gn 
44°15, Joseph practised the so-called hydromancy, 
a method of divining by means of a liquid in a 
bow] ; and in Nu 17°) * we have simply a peculiar 
form of rhabdomancy, or divining by means of a 
number of rods. Other forms of magie, such as 
necromancy, the art of the mé'énénim,* etc., were 
at all times regarded by the representatives of 
genuine Jahwism as illegitimate.+ But all the 
zeal of the prophets did not avail to prevent 
sorcery and divining from continuing in vogue 
down to the Exile and even beyond it, as out- 
growths of superstition for which the Jahwch 
religion can no more be held responsible than can 
Christianity for the countless forms of superstition 
which continue to hold sway within its pale down 
to the present day. 

The prophetism which is called up to us by 
names like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, ete., has its roots in 
two altogether different phenomena, which finally 
became one, and consequently both received the 
same designation. On the one hand, there are 
the ‘seers’ of ancient times, on the other the 
ecstatic figures of the néb?im. The latter name 
became in the 8th cent. the collective title for the 
proper prophets of Jahweh; hence it is usual— 
although less appropriate—to render the word 
ntbvim, when it occurs in the time of Samuel and 
Saul, by ‘ prophets.’ 

2, The ‘seer’ (ax 7@’eh, or Mh AOzeh) derives his 
name, not from joreseeing the future, although 
this 1s not, upon occasion, outside his réle, but be- 
cause, with spiritual eye opened for him by his 
God, he sees what is hidden, and is able to an- 
nounce it. A condition of ecstasy is not necessary 
for this,—we never hear of such, for instance, in the 
case of Samuel,—but it may be connected with the 
act of vision. Thus Balaam, who is nowhere, 
indeed, called ‘seer’ or ‘ prophet,’ but who be- 
longs all the same to this category, speaks of 
himself as a man ‘ whose [outward] eye is closed,t 
who heareth the words of God, who seeth visions of 
the Almighty, sunk down and with unveiled eye’ 
(Nu 24% 15%)" In the case of all in this period who 
are entitled to be regarded as ‘seers’ there is an 
unmistakable connexion with mantic and sorcery, 
and that in the belief not only of the people but 
of the ancient narrator. We have spoken of Moses 
as an expert in magic. True, he is never called 
‘seer,’ while the name ‘ prophet’ (in its later sense) 
is first given to him in Deuteronomy (18% 34”), 
The earlier view (Nu 12° [prob. E]) distinguishes 
him, as one with whom God speaks face to face, 
from prophets elsewhere, to whom God reveals 
Himself by visions and dreams. The people of 
Israel must, however, in all ages have seen in 
Moses not only the ‘man of God,’ the powerful 
instrument of Jahweh in the establishing of the 
covenant at Sinai, the leader filled with the spirit 
of Jahweh (Nu 11!-*), but also the ‘seer’ ac- 


* That is, either ‘cloud-razers’ (weather makers?) or those 
who deliver their oracles in a nasal or murmuring tone. In 
general, necromancers and other sorcerers have attributed to 
them a whispering, chirping, sighing, or murmuring. 

+ The leeus classicus for the various forms of sorcery is Dt 
1810t#., which is admirably expounded by W. Robertson Smith 
in his art. ‘On the Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated 
in Deut. xvili.10f.’ in Journ. of Phitol. xiii, 273 ff., xiv. 113 ff. 
Cf. also T. Witton Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology 
among the Hebrews and their Neighbours, London, 1898, 

{ This meaning of the word is, indeed, uncertain ; others 
prefer to interpret ‘ whose [spiritual] eye is opened.’ 
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quainted with the future. This is plain from the 
circumstance that two notable predictions of the 
future are put in his mouth: the Blessing of Moses, 
Dt 33 (see above, p. 0505), although in v.‘ it speaks 
of him in the third person; and the much later 
Song, Dt 32, although in v.7 it looks back to the 
time of Moses as the days of old, and in v.}* 
describes the experiences of Israel in Palestine as 
historical facts that belong to a far distant past. 

In the case of Balaam a mantic element emerges 
in so far as, while he repeatedly insists that he 
can speak only what Jahweh gives him to say 
(Nu 225: 188. 35. 38) he yet has recourse to external 
measures (2385), and actually goes out for a vision, 
ὃ.6. a revelation of Jahweh by outward signs (23% 
(where in v.* after the word ‘ Balaam’ a more pre- 
cise statement about the kind of revelation has in 
all probability dropped out] 15: 214.) until, finally, 
(241%) he abandons the réle of soothsayer, and 
utters his oracles simply at the impulse of the 
Divine spirit. 

In the time of the Judges we should doubtless 
assign Deborah to the same category. She is 
called in Jg 44 ‘a prophetess,’ ¢.¢., in this instance, 
a woman capable of magical possession by the 
spirit of Jahweh, and able when in this condition 
to pronounce judicial decisions (v.5). The really 
original account of her may, however, be expected 
to have survived in the Song of Deborah, although 
the attributing of this song to herself (in spite of 
her being addressed in v.*) may be based on an 
erroneous interpretation of ν. (where we ought to 
render ‘till thou didst arise,’ οὔθ). She is called 
in v.7 ‘a mother in Israel.” This implies the pos- 
session of the dignity of a highly esteemed priestess 
(cf. above on Je 17° 1819), who watches over the 
welfare of the people, and can in times of oppres- 
sion indicate beforehand the way of escape and 
the successful issue (457-). But, above all, it is true 
of her that (like the God-inspired battle maidens of 
Germanic antiquity) she can bewitch the people by 
her song, and inflame their courage to the highest 
degree. That the whole activity of Deborah is only 
in the spirit and service of Jahweh, is manifestly 
presupposed throughout its description. She rouses 
the wretchedly broken-up tribes to the conscious- 
ness that they form one body as the people of 
Jahweh, and inspires them with courage to fight, 
and confidence in the war-God who hastens from 
Sinai to their help. 

Still more, however, does this réle of an organ 
of Jahweh—nay, of a deliverer of the people from 
sore straits—belong to the man who for the first 
time expressly receives the honourable name of 
‘seer’? (1S 9'-38 19), In 99 a prefatory gloss ex- 
plains that in ancient times those who are now 
called ‘prophets’ (néb?im) were called ‘seers.’ 
According to the narrative of 1S 111" 371. Q)4f. 31f. 
(which is somewhat later than 1S 9-10"), Samuel 
was even before his birth dedicated to Jahweh ; 
at a tender age he was brought to Shiloh to 
enter upon Jahweh’s service, and there also he 
was honoured with a nocturnal revelation from 
Jahweh. We thus meet here with the same com- 
bination of the functions of priest (cf. also 915) and 
seer (or prophet in the later sense of the term) as 
in the case of Moses. It may be noted, however, 
that the different sources present quite different 
pictures of Samuel. According to the later ones 
(1S 7. 8. 10’ 12, 1888. 15) he is the last ‘ judge,’ 
which means here not only temporary leader in a 
struggle, as in the ‘hero-stories’ of the Book of 
Judges, but simply ‘ruler,’ one who wants only 
the title in order to be king. He recalls the people 
from idolatry (7°), and procures for them, by 
prayer and sacrifice (v.8%), lasting victory over the 
Philistines. In his old age he appoints his sons to 


' be judges, lays before Jahweh the people’s demand 
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for a king (8*), calls together an assembly of the 
people at Mizpah, where Saul is chosen by lot out 
of all the tribes of Israel as king. This does not, 
however, prevent Samuel from continuing to act 
as before as the real ruler. He dismisses the 
people (1055); on the occasion of another popular 
assembly, at the urgent request of the people he 
promises his powerful intercession, and that he 
will instruct them in the good and right way 
(1915. 336), But, above all, in the rejection of Saul 
(138% ; far milder is his conduct in 15*-, a passage 
of a highly prophetic strain) he appears to display 
a caprice and a lust for rule which have long caused 
this passage to be regarded as containing the origi- 
nal type of hierarchical demands in opposition to 
the secular power. 

A very different picture of Samuel is sketched 
for us in the far older source, 1S 9-10% As he 
searches for the lost asses of his father, Saul with 
his servant passes by the house of Samuel. The 
servant draws Saul’s attention to the presence of 
the ‘man of God’ in this city, 9° ‘The man is 
famous; all that he says comes to pass. Perhaps 
he may tell us the way by which we have come’ 
[not ‘the way we should go.’ The servant means 
first to test Samnel’s knowledge of their previous 
journey, and, if that proves correct, his further 
counsel may be trusted]. Their only difficulty is 
about the customary present to the man of God, 
for their bread is exhausted. Luckily, however, 
the servant has a quarter shekel, and this they 
propose to give him. Samuel brilliantly justifies 
their confidence in him. He knows that the asses 
are already found (v.*’), But he knows also some- 
thing quite different regarding the high destiny of 
Saul, secretly anoints him king next morning, and 
gives lim exact details of three experiences he is 
to have the same day; and all these turn out as he 
has said. 

The high antiquity of this narrative as compared 
with that of the more recent sources strikes one at 
the first glance. The circunistance that the seer 
is applied to for information even in such secular 
and everyday matters as is the case here, betrays 
a very early date; and still more the circumstance 
that some bread or a quarter shekel should be con- 
sidered sufficient remuneration for him. We see 
very clearly, further, that this function of seer is 
combined with mantic. Even the later source, no 
doubt, attributes to Samuel extraordinary powers, 
as when (12!) in the time of the wheat harvest 
(and therefore contrary to the usual course of 
nature) he can cause Jahweh to send thunder 
and rain. Still this magical power of prayer is 
something different from the magical knowledge 
of the past and the future of which we are told in 
9° and 10°, 

If we were to be guided merely by appear- 
ances, we should have to conclude that in ch. 9, in 
the most glaring opposition to the later record, 
Samuel is represented as a personage of purely 
local importance, a something betwixt seer and 
priest, such as was probably to be found then in 
every country town of Israel. For Saul himself 
knows nothing of him, but needs to have his atten- 
tion drawn to him by his servant. It can easily 
be shown, however, that such an impression is 
due to an illusion purposely created by the nar- 
rator in order to heighten the dramatic effect of 
his description. But all the while even he makes 
no concealment of the fact that Samuel is in quite 
a special manner the confidant and the instrument 
of Jahweh. The day before Saul’s arrival Jahweh 
has already (9+) announced him to Samuel as 
His chosen deliverer of His people, and Samuel 
feels himself thus authorized to anoint Saul in the 
name of Jahweh to be prince over His people 
Israel. This last act, in particular, implies a very 


high sense of the importance of the man and his 
relation to Jahweh. Then, again, Saul’s cousin 
(10'**-), at the mention of Samnel, who is evidently 
named here as a well-known personage, is at once 
curious to know what he said, which shows that 
Saul must have known him as well, so that a 
merely local importance of the man in his own 
place of abode is out of the question. Rather 
must we still admit that in the later narrative 
a correct estimate is given, not indeed of the | 
ical réle of the seer, but of his high spiritual and 
religious importance. The latter he evidently 
possessed as the maintainer and protector of pure 
Jahwism against all attempts to seduce the people 
to idolatry or at least to syncretism. But pure 
Jahwism was in those days synonymous with 
patriotism, for it was only from their own national 
God that the people could look for deliverance 
from the cruel oppression of the Philistines. And 
so he was honoured by later generations not only 
as the man of action, who, to carry out the strict 
command of Jahweh, hewed the Amalekite king 
Agag to pieces with his own hand ‘ before Jahwel’ 
(1S 15%, an undoubtedly good historical narra- 
tive), but also as the man powerful in prayer, 
whose intercession for his people can be compared 
for efficacy to that of Moses (Jer 151). ἢ 

The last + who in the early sources receives the 
designation ‘seer’ (hézeh) is Gad, ‘the prophet 
(nab? ), the seer of David’ (28 24"). This is mani- 
festly to be understood as meaning, on the one 
hand, that Gad is to be reckoned among the pro- 
phets (in the later sense; and so we find him 
giving counsel to David, 18S 22°, and conveying 
to him an oracle from Jahweh, 2 8 24"); and, on 
the other hand, that Gad filled the special office of 
‘seer’ to David. In the latter capacity he would 
probably obtain oracles in the traditional fashion 
by mantie machinery. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why later generations, to whom this kind of 
official seership had a heathen smack about it, 
preferred to ignore it and to put in its place a 
prophetic activity, which appeared to them far 
more intelligible and—in the case of a David—far 
more fitting. For this very reason, however, ‘the 
seer of David’ may be considered to be an older 
and more correct designation of Gad than ‘the 
prophet.’ 

3. We have learned from the above discussion 
that the seers and ‘men of God’ of ancient times 
—Moses, Deborah, Gad (partly)—received even at 
an early date the further designation of x23 nab? 

*It was customary at one time to infer from 18 1915f- that 
Samuel, especially in bis capacity of head of a guild of prophets 
at Ramah, developed an activity which wrought in favour of 
the theocracy, and probably promoted also the growth of 
religious literature. But, apart from the fact that these 
néebtim (see below) are not to be offhand identified with the 
‘prophets’ in the later sense of the term, there are the 
strongest objections to the historical character of this whole 
passage. The manifest contradiction with 1553 is alone sufli- 
cient to show that in 19/52 we have to do with a very late 
midrash, after the manner of 161, 

+ We leave out of account the circumstance that the Chron- 
icler is acquainted with a ‘seer’ named Je'do (2 Ch 959) or 
‘Iddo (1215) in the reigns of Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abijah, 
whereas in 1322 he is called ‘ prophet’; and with a ‘seer’ Jehu 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat 619%), When, again, the Chronicler 
gives the name of ‘seer’ even to the music masters of David, 
namely Asaph (2 Ch 2930), Heman (1 Ch 25%), Jeduthun (2 Ch 
3515), he follows a usage of language unknown elsewhere. 

t Here we may give all that 18 most essential regarding the 
etymology and the history of the usage of thisterm. The root 
ndéb@ has not survived in Hebrew, for the verbal forms nibba’ 
and hithnabbée’ (‘to show oneself a na@bi’’) are derived from the 
substantive na@bi?. But the Arabic and the cognate Heb. roots 
nibah (‘bark’) and naéba’ (‘bubble forth’) show that naba’ 
means originally to throw out words or particular sounds with 
violence, as happens in mantic rapture or holy frenzy. (On the 
corresponding Assyr. root=‘to carry off,’ ‘to tear away 
violently’ [carried away by a supernatural power], cf J. 
Bewer, Amer. Journ. of Semit. Lang. and Lit. xviii. 2, p. 120). 
Iience the howling dervishes of Islam have been rightly com- 
pared with the nébi’tm of ancient Israel. Nabt’ then denotes 
[actively] properly one who professionally [this is implied in the 
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‘prophet’ (or néb?’ah, ‘prophetess’). This, how- 
ever, may safely be pronounced an anachronism. 
In earlier times, down at least to the middle of 
the 9th cent. and even later, nab?’ (plur. néb?im) 
meant something so different that this name could 
not have been given to Moses or Samuel. Hence, 
it may be added, the rendering of nébi’im in the 
time of Samuel by ‘prophets’ is misleading, and 
had better be avoided. The descriptions contained 
in 18 102%, taken along with the etymology of 
the word, show that we have to do with bands of 
enthusiasts, of whom the spirit of God lias laid 
hold with overpowering force, and who, stimu- 
lated by loud music to greater frenzy, readily 
carry along others to participate in their conduct. 
This last feature is prominent not only in 18 
10® 2, but in the late mzdrdsh 19188.. and it reflects 
truly the character of such phenomena, as does 
also the statement that Saul stripped off his 
clothes, and lay naked for a day and a night in 
holy frenzy.* 

Analogous phenomena are reported alike from 
the ancient religions, from the Christian Middle 
Ages, and from the sphere of heathen peoples at 
the present day; and it would be complete per- 
versity to set them all down simply to deceit and 
hypocritical pretensions. The only question that 
arises for us is: What is the special significance 
of this phenomenon upon ancient Hebrew soil, and 
how far has it a religious significance in the realm 
of Jahwism? Unfortunately, owing to tle scanty 
traditions at our disposal, we must here have re- 
course to pure conjectures. These, however, are 
such as may claun a high degree of a tec In 
the first place, it will not admit of doubt that these 
nébvim were originally a Canaanite growth, and 
were adopted by the Hebrews from that quarter. 
Tus conclusion is favoured by the fact that the 
other forms of mantic, possession, and sorcery, also 
took their rise in all probability upon Canaanite 
soil. But the ‘spirit of God,’ which, according to 
the word of Samuel, passes from the néb?im at 
Gibeah to Saul, is expressly ealled in 15 10° ‘the 
spirit of Jaliweh,’ and nothing else could be 
thought of in view of the whole context. The 
lnoving cause, again, that led to whole companies 
being inflamed by the spirit of Jahweli to holy 
frenzy was doubtless the sore straits of the time, 
the heavy yoke of the Philistine domination. It 
ean hardly be an accident that Saul (10°) is seized 
with holy frenzy at the very spot where the pillar 
(a'y3), or, according to another interpretation, the 
administrator of the Philistines, was located. As 
in the Middle Ages the ravages of the plague gave 
rise to troops of flagellants, so, in the period of 
which we are speaking, subjection to a people 
hated and esteemed unclean produced a condition 
of great excitement, and led to frequent gather- 
ings of those who were seized with a violent desire 
to procure tlie intervention of the national God of 
Israel, who was regarded, above all, as the war- 


formation of the word] gives utterance to ecstatic cries, or 
exhibits other tokens of holy frenzy. ‘True, this original sense 
of the word became more and more weakened. Even the 
nébvim of the time of Elijah and Elisha (see above) have 
already becoine only pale reflexions of the nébi’im of Samuel’s 
day. But when ndbi’ had been fully adopted as the honorific 
appellation of the true prophets of Jahweh (so already in 
Am 211, Is 88 [where the wife of Isaiah is called by himself, 
in conformity with his official name, ‘the prophetess’]), the 
recollection of its original meaning was all the more forgotten. 
Otherwise, Abraham could not have been in Gn 207 (E) called 
a nabi’, to whom one could look for effectual intercession. 
Nay, in Ps 10515 the game title is given to the patriarchs in 
general, with their families. Evidently, all that still attaches 
to e word here is the notion of coniidants and favourites of 
God. 

* A trace of the bearing of these nébi’im has very probably 
survived down to a late date in the verb yen Rkittiph, ‘pro- 
phesy,’ which means primarily ‘ to let drop,’ sc. slaver, as is usual 
with epileptics and madmen, 
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God. This purpose was served ehiefly by the 
ecstatic eries from which the nébi’im originally 
derived their name. Hence Schwally (Semz¢. 
Kriegsaltertimer, i. 110) may be right in assign- 
ing a warlike origin to the whole appearance of 
these nébvim (as well as the Nazirites ; see below). 
We are reminded how, in the ease of Samson, 
his being seized with the spirit of Jahweh is re- 
peatedly connected with acts of vengeance on the 
Philistines (Jg 14 154%). In a certain sense, 
then, these néb?im may be regarded as organs of 
Jahweh; but they belonged to quite a ditierent 
species, and followed a different calling from the 
so called organs of Jahweb of later times. 

4, Notwithstanding, there was not wanting even 
at the court of David some representation of 
genuine prophetism in the later sense of the term. 
Apart from Gad, who announced to David a 
coming punishment at the hands of Jahweh (28 
24118) we meet with a representative of it in the 
remarkable personality of Nathan. Nowhere, in- 
deed, do we read of his special endowment with the 
spirit of Jahweh. After David’s sin in the matter 
of Uriah, we read in 28 191 simply: ‘ And Jahwel 
sent Nathan to David.’ But the combination of 
skill and courage in the way in which Nathan 
awakens the conscience of the king and pronounces 
the judgment of Jahweh upon him, and then 
follows this up by announcing the forgiveness of 
his sin, reminds us of the way in which Isaiah 
afterwards faced Ahaz (Is 7) and Hezekiah (39). 
It is nowhere stated that Nathan held any official 
position, and the usual comparison with a court 
preacher has no support in the early source. Tlie 
réle, not quite free from danger, which he plays in 
1 IX 1 in the palace intrigue, in favour of Solomon 
and against Adonijah, is sufficiently explained by 
the position he had held as the tutor of Solomon 
(25 12"). Besides, it may be questioned (as in the 
case of Gad) whether the title nab? as applied to 
Nathan is as early as the time of David (which 
would contradict 18S 9°, where this signification 
of the word is plainly reserved for a much later 
date), or whether it is due to a readily intelligible 
expansion at a redactor’s hand. In 72 it may 
belong to the Deuteronomic revision of the older 
narrative. Strangely enough, however, it 15 want- 
ing in 12'in the MT on the occasion of the jirst 
mention of his name in the early source, and 
throughout the whole of this narrative. In1 Kk 1 
the title is almost always attached to the name, 
yet there are certain indications* that make it at 
least possible that its presence is due to a late 
iusertion. Ifitis original, we must conclude that 
it stands for an official position, that indeed of a 
‘seer’ hke Gad, andin the interposition of Nathan 
in 28 12 we should have to see an unusual evl- 
dence of that position. 

The same difficulty recurs in the case of Ahijah 
of Shiloh (1 K 11° 142-8, but not 15%). Ahijah’s 
symbolical action in tearing his mantle to pieces 
and giving teu of these to Jeroboam, as well as 
his conduct towards Jeroboam’s wife and his 
utterances in the name of Jahweh, place him quite 
in line with the Jahweh prophets of tlie 8th cent. ; 
but the question remains whetler the title nab? 
is not to be set down to the account of the 
Deuteronom. recension, in which the original story 
about Ahijah is unquestionably now presented to 
us. The same remark applies to Jehu, the son 


*In v.10 the MT but not Luc. has the addition. In v.34 the 
LXX has certainly preserved the original text (‘and anoint 
him,’ ete., without any subjects following); in tbe MT there 
has been inserted from y.°9 first ‘Zadok the priest’ (hence 
‘shail [sing.] anoint him,’ etc.), and then, further, ‘Nathan the 
prophet.’ In v.4 Luc. still betrays the original text ‘and 
there anointed [sing.] him the priest Zadok’; yet here too, ag 
we see in MT and LXX (both ‘and there anointed’ [plur.] etc.), 
tlere was inserted after ‘Zadok,’ although this in contradiction 
of v.34, ‘ Nathan the prophet.’ 
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of Hanani, who announced an oracle of Jahweh 
against Baasha, king of Israel (1 K 161*), 

But, even if in all the above instances nad?’ 
should be an anachronism, the important fact 
remains that at no period were there wanting 
in Israel suitable organs for giving expression 
at the Divine command to the pleasure and, in 
a remarkable degree, the displeasure of Jahweh. 
We are reminded of the old naive seership of a 
Samuel, when the wife of Jeroboam I. goes to 
consult Ahijah about the illness of her son, and 
proposes to recompense him with ten loaves and 
cakes and a jar of honey (1 Καὶ 14%). But, just 
as Samuel was informed beforehand of the coming 
of Saul (1 S 915), the approach of Jeroboam’s wife 
is made known to the blind Ahijah. This serves 
also to authenticate him as an instrument of 
Jahweh ; and the importance of his message to 
the whole Northern kingdom raises him (and Jehu) 
far above a ‘seer’ of the olden time, and gives him 
the appearance of a worthy forerunner of the true 
Jahweh prophets. 

5. Of ecstatics such as meet us in 1 § 1058: 19188. 
we have encountered none since the time of 
Samuel; of ‘seers’ in the ancient sense only a few 
names have come under our notice. All the more 
is our interest aroused by the manifold and strong 
evidences of the presence of prophetism in the 
Northern kingdom in the 9th cent., from the time 
of Ahab (c. 8761.) down to the death of Elisha 
under king Joash (2K 13“), For the copious 
stream of tradition regarding this period we are 
indebted to the circumstance that the compiler 
of the present Books of Kings has largely incor- 
porated in his work the special (written) accounts 
of Elijah and Elisha, the so-called ‘ Mirror of the 
Prophets’ (1 Καὶ 17-19. 211-0 27-29, 2 K 2. 816 91-18 
13141), Itis true that even here we must be on 
our guard against understanding the narrative 
absolutely from the standpoint of a later age. 
Elijah and Elisha, like the nébvim who sur- 
round them, are not to be summarily identified 
with the Jahweh prophets of the following cen- 
tury. These nébi’tm, on the contrary, remind us 
in many respects of the nébv’im of the time of 
Saul, except that their zeal for Jahweh is directed 
against a different foe. 

(a) To begin with Elijah, it is noteworthy here 
once more that in the original text he is only once 
reckoned amongst the néb7’tm, namely in 1 K 18”, 
in words put into his own mouth, but in a context 
where no other designation was possible. In 18%, 
on the other hand, the original text, according 
to the LXX, was simply, ‘And Elijah called to 
heaven and said,’ etc. Now, it is surely no acci- 
dent that the narrator himself avoids giving the 
name nadi’ to Elijah, who, in spite of some cog- 
nate features (see below), is not to be placed on the 
same platform as the nébi’im of his entourage, but 
holds a higher place than they. The widow of 
Zarephath (1 K 1718. 28) calls him (as the servant of 
Saul does Samuel in 18 9°") a ‘man of God’ in 
whose mouth is the true word of Jahweh.* 

The circumstance that the imposing figure of 
Elijah the Tishbite now (1 K 171) steps quite 
abruptly upon the stage, may be due to the com- 
piler of the present Books of Kings having sup- 
pressed something that went before. But else- 
where, too, the sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances of Elijah are remarkable (οἷ. 1 K 18: and 
2K 916), The very commencement of his activity 
exhibits him as quite an extraordinary person- 
ality. He does not announce it as a message 
from Jahweh that the next years shall see neither 


* 2 K 196 15 where likewise Elijah is called ‘man of God,’ is a 
late midrdsh. Again, 1 K 2025, where one of the nédi’im (cf. 
v.22) is spoken of as a ‘man of God,’ does not belong to the 
‘ Histories of the Prophets.’ 


dew nor rain till he shall intimate the contrary, 
but swears by Jahweh, in whose service he is, 
that it shall be so. This conveys the impression 
that Jahweh has given him full powers over the 
forces of nature. Yet he himself (v.™) ascribes 
the miracle of the widow’s cruse of oil to the com- 
mand of Jahweh, and the return of the rain to 
His sending it. By his prayers he wins back 
from Jahweh the newly deceased son of the widow 
(v.17#-), and shows himself, finally, at Jahweh’s 
command, to Ahab (18:85), Now at last, when we 
make acquaintance with ‘Obadiah, Ahab’s major- 
domo (18°), we learn what has been the real 
cause of the years of drought. These are mani- 
festly traced to Jezebel’s bloody persecution of the 
nébvim because they had opposed the spread of 
the cult of the Tyrian Baal (see above, p. 647°). 
‘Obadiah himself, in harmony with his name, a 
true ‘worshipper of Jahweh,’ had hid a hundred 
nebi im by fifties in a cave, and supplied them with 
food—a, proof this of the bloody earnestness of the 

ersecution. ‘Obadiah shows such deference to 

lijah (v.") that the impression of the latter as a 
magical personality is once more left upon us, 
Elijah, however, exhibits himself in his true great- 
ness in his meeting with Ahab on the occasion of 
the Divine judgment at Carmel (18'*-), for which 
he compels the king to make the necessary pre- 
parations. There he stands alone, over against 
the 450 néb?im of Baal.* His words to the people 
(v.21) show that his aim is, at any cost, to put an 
end to the prevailing syncretism between Jaliweh 
and Baal. The ridicule which he pours (v.27) upon 
the vain efforts of the prophets of Baal goes essen- 
tially beyond the sphere of mere henotheism, and 
is equivalent to a complete denial, not only of the 
power but of the very existence of Baal. And, 
when Jahweh by a heightened (ν.335) miraculous 
display has brilliantly evinced His claim to be the 
true God, Elijah is content with no half measures. 
The complete reversal of the sentiments of the 
people leads them to consent, at lis command, to 
slaughter the 450 prophets of Baal at the Kishon. 

In the appendix to this narrative (18%) we 
meet with several features which again remove 
Elijah from the purely spiritual sphere and set 
hini—even physically—in a kind of magical light. 
He hears in advance the rushing of the rain. The 
whole of the strange attitude he assumes in v.” 
can scarcely be otherwise explained than as a 
performance (rain-charming?) borrowed from the 
sphere of magic. But in v.** the ‘hand of Jahweh’ 
(z.é., In view of the linguistic usage elsewhere, 
an ecstatic condition produced by Jahweh) is ex- 
pressly called in to account for Elijah’s running 
before Ahab’s chariot from Carmel to Jezreel {at 
least a five hours’ journey). To the same category 
belongs the statement of 19°, that, in the strength 
of the food brought him by an angel, he was able 
to travel 40 days and 40 nights till he came to 
Horeb, the mount of God. 

It may be noted that even ch. 19 is still domi- 
nated by the one great idea at the root of Elijah’s 
ministry, namely, his struggle on behalf of Jahweh 
against Baal. His complaint to Jahweh (v."*) relates 
to the fruitlessness of his zeal for Jahweh, the 
throwing down of His altars and the slaying of 
His prophets. In Jahweh’s reply (v.%™) it is well 
worthy of note that Elijah receives commissions 
—the anointing of Hazael to be king of Syria, 
and Jehu to be king of Israel—which involve his 
taking part in a political upheaval, nay, in a rebel- 
lion against the regularly constituted ruler. The 


further ‘ Histories of the Prophets’ know nothing 
of any executing of the latter commission by 
Elijah ; at most it might be conjectured from 


* On the 400 prophets of the ’ashérah afterwards introduced 
into v.19, see above, p. 6475, note. 
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2K 8 and 9! that he handed over to Elisha 
those commissions which it was impracticable for 
himself to carry out. All that he attended to 
personally was the eall of Elisha (1 Καὶ 19%) by 
casting his mantle over him. This might be in- 
terpreted as simply a symbolical transaction—an 
investiture with the prophetic office by means of 
what had become even then the usual official garb 
of the prophets, the mantle [of hair}. In reality, 
however, 2 feature of the ancient mantic once 
more presents itself here. As we see from 2 Καὶ 
98. 1538. miraculous virtues belong to this mantle: 
through its possession Elisha becomes heir also 
of the spirit of Elijah. It is in the light of this 
that we must understand 1 K 19%. The mantle of 
Elijah, cast upon Elisha, exerts a magical power 
over him, compelling him to attach himself to 
Elijah. 

The ministry of Elijah finds a fitting conclusion 
in the courageous front he offers to Ahab on 
account of the judicial murder of Naboth (1 I 
91178-). As Nathan had once done to David, and 
Ahijah to the wife of Jeroboam 1., so here Elijah 
comes forward, at Jahweh’s command, as the em- 
bodied conscience of the theocracy to face the 
king. And so overwhelming is the power of his 
word, that Ahab, although at first defiant (v.”), 
ends by submitting as a humble penitent. 

To sum up the results of our investigation, we 
cather, on the one hand, that the tradition regard- 
ing Elijah has not remained uninfluenced by 
legend ; and, on the other hand, that prophetism 
even in his person still exhibits a connexion with 
various survivals of the most ancient conceptions 
—nay, even with magic. All this is said quite 
apart from his altogether extraordinary end—his 
translation to heaven in a fiery chariot with fiery 
horses. Whether this story (2 K 2) belongs to the 
original Elijah-narratives, or whether it has not 
rather displaced an older narrative of his end, is 
open to dispute. But, in any case, it is strong 
evidence of the estimate formed of the imposing 
figure of Elijah by his countrymen. Even if the 
legend of Elijah’s translation be connected with 
the honorific appellation ‘ Israel’s chariot and 
horsemen’ (2K 2"; used also of Elisha in 18:2), 
z.e. equal in importance to, or taking the place of, 
chariots and horsemen to Israel, it remains true 
that such a legend could have taken its rise only 
about one whose activity could not be thought 
of but as enduring, and whose fellowship with 
his God was known to have been so close that 
its interruption seemed inconceivable. Viewed in 
this way, even the legend becomes a witness of 
the first rank to the fact that, in the times of 
greatest peril to the continuance of Jahwism, the 
God of Israel did not lack chosen vessels for His 
service—figures such as one would look for in vain 
in the whole realm of heathen religions. 

(Ὁ) Elijah’s servant and suecessor Elisha, who 
fell heir not only to his mantle but (according to 
2 K 291.) to a double portion of his spirit, is notably 
inferior in significance to him. This is partly 
explained by the cireumstance that, after the 
bloody extirpation of the worship of Baal by 
Jehu, whose revolt against Jehoram was insti- 
gated by Elisha himself (2 Κα 9'*), there was no 
longer much occasion for vigorous activity in the 
religious sphere. Elisha’s last intervicw with 
Joash (13!#-) shows clearly the high consideration 
which he received from the dynasty of Jehu. But 
even in the passages which record incidents in 
the reign of Jehoram, though Elisha expresses 
his strong disapproval of this king (3%; 6” prob- 
ably has to do still with Ahab), we never (except 
in 913.) hear of his bearding the monarch after the 
manner of Elijah. In the forefront of the Elisha- 
narratives stands the sore oppression of Israel by 


the Syrians, and here Elisha interposes actively 
more than once. By the way, these Elisha- 
narratives, when compared with those regarding 
Elijah, which are not indeed without lacune, 
but are far more of a unity, exhibit a somewhat 
motley mixture of separate anecdotes, as these 
were supplied by the varying popular tradition. 
It is a vain effort to seek for a chronological thread 
running through them. (The unnamed king of 
65:8. evidently belongs to the dynasty of Jehu, 
whereas the ‘son of a murderer’ of v.® is in all 
probability Ahab). Some narratives may be plainly 
recognized as imitations of the stories about 
Elijah (so certainly 2 K 4538. compared with 1 Καὶ 
1714. and 2 K 4538. compared with 1 K 17), and 
thereby betray at the same time the secondary 
character of the whole figure of Elisha in com- 
parison with that of Elijah. There prevails in 
the Elisha-narratives an unmistakable tendency 
to lay special emphasis not only on his wonder- 
working power, but also on his high prestige and 
the inviolability of his person (2 Ix 275), A recom- 
mendation from him is of great weight with the 
king and the commander-in-chief (2 K 41%); the 
king readily follows his counsel and yields to his 
demand (671% 1315), and is anxious to hear from 
Elisha’s servant Gehazi of the great deeds of his 
master (8). The fame of Elisha extends far beyond 
the borders of the Northern kingdom. Jehoshaphat 
of Judah knows that the word of God is to be 
found with him (3%), The Syrian king Benhadad 
has searcely heard of his arrival in Damascus 
(8’@) when he sends Hazael to consult him about 
the issue of his sickness; and Hazael takes with 
him 40 camels’ burden of the precious things of 
Damascus as a present for Elisha. Elsewhere 
(51°) the absolute disinterestedness of the prophet 
is emphasized, as are his magnanimity and mild- 
ness in 674, 

In regard to the activity of Elisha it is note- 
worthy that, while he is called by preference (28 
times) ‘man of God,’ he also appears in the Elsha- 
narratives as παῤἧ, and that in the later sense of 
the term. Soin1 K 1915, where Elijah is directed 
to anoint * him to be a nabi; 2K 3°", where 
Jehoshaphat recognizes him as a true prophet, 
through whom Jahweh may be consulted; cf. 
also 58, where Elisha classes himself amongst 
the nébvim. In the mouth of others he is 
called without qualification ‘the prophet’ (63 9%), 
receiving this title even from heathen speakers 
(513 013). 

The methods by which Elisha works are partly 
the usual ones, which are recorded also of Samuel 
and Elijah—namely, the proclaiming of a word 
that has come to him from Jahweh (2 K 316: 438 
71), and prayer (4% 6!%), Along with these, how- 
ever, we meet in his case again with a variety of 
features which have been already described in 
speaking of Elijah, and which recall the ecstatic 
conditions and magical methods of the ancient 
nebvim, He needs the services of a harper if 
‘the hand of Jahweh’ (see above, on 1 K 18%) 
is to come upon him. Quite peculiar to him is 
the gift which we nowadays call telepathic sight 
and hearing (2 K 5% 62 72 88; et. also 6°, 
where Elisha and, at his prayer, his servant also 
see the heavenly horses and fiery chariots on the 
mountain). But with special frequency miraculous 
acts are attributed to him. Even if stories like 
the purifying of the spring at Jericho by using 
salt (2%), the making of bitter fruits palatable 
through meal (4%), or the causing of the axe to 
spring to the surface of the water (6°) are not 


* Since we never hear elsewhere of prophets being anointed, 
and as it is not even performed by Elijah in this instance (cf. 
v.19), ‘anoint’ must here be used in the weakened sense of 
‘install.’ 
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meant to be taken as recording miracles, but 
merely prove what a fondness there was for hand- 
ing down the memory even of less important 
incidents of his life, there remain a number of 
others which, to say the least, place him alongside 
of Elijah. The wonder wrought on the widow’s 
cruse of oil (2 K 455.) exhibits a heightened form 
as compared with the general promise of 1 Καὶ 
17/4; and the same is the case with the raising 
from the dead recorded in 2 K 4%, seeing that a 
much longer time had elapsed since the death than 
in 1 Καὶ 17°, At the same time 2 K 459. expressly 
teaches that magical weapons are not ethcacious 
in every hand: in vain Gehazi lays the staff of 
Elisha upon the face of the dead—it is only the 
prayer and the personal physical influence of the 
man of God that can call back to life. The ful- 
filment of Elisha’s promise to the Shunammite 
(48) and of that to Naaman tlie leper (in the latter 
instance the promise being carried by a messenger) 
might also be attributed to the intercession of the 
prophet. In reality, however, the narrative may 
be intended to be understood to mean that the 
promise of the prophet is as certain to be inevitably 
fulfilled as was his curse (2%), In 68 it is the 
prayer of Elisha that strikes the Syrians blind 
and restores them to sight; and in both these 
cases (as already in 61) the efficacy of the prayer 
is instantaneous. The feeding of 100 men with 
20 barley loaves (44) is the counterpart of the 
miracle of the widow’s oil-cruse ; the transferring 
of the leprosy of Naaman to Gehazi (557) corre- 
sponds to the instantaneous effect of the curse 
in. 2. 

All this may be regarded as furnishing sufficient 
evidence that even Elisha is still closely allied to 
the néb?7ir in the old sense, but at the same time 
also that, like Elijah, he is distinguished from 
them, and forms along with him a connecting link 
between the old seers and the prophets proper. 
That his political activity, too, as exercised in 
the interest of pure Jahwism, was no slight one, 
would be sufficiently evidenced even by 915, and 
it is not without reason that he too received from 
king Joash the honourable appellation of ‘ chariot 
and horsemen of Israel.’ ltegarding what was 
perhaps his most important activity, the direction 
of the guilds of néb’tm, we shall have to speak 
below. 

(c) But we have still to notice one Israelitish 
prophet who in the reign of Ahab holds as peculiar 
a place as Elijah himself, namely Micaiah ben- 
Imlah, the subject of the narrative of 1 K 228, 
Ahab cannot endure him, because it is his wont 
always to prophesy evil to him. Jehoshaphat 
deprecates Ahab’s remark; evidently he sees, in 
the very fact that Micaiah is mostly a prophet 
of ill, the evidence of true inspiration, whereas the 
unbroken harmony with which the numerous other 
prophets promise good fortune had awakened his 
distrust. In fact, Micaiah will speak only what 
Jahweh bids him (v.4). It is thus the intention 
of Jahweh that he, hke the others, should at first 
hold out deceitful promises (v.¥). Ahab, however, 
sees through this conduct, and Micaiah, when the 
king presses him, delivers Jahweh’s message of 
woe, explaining at the same time, by relating his 
remarkable vision, why all the rest of the pro- 
phets had become victims of the ‘lying spirit’: 
Jahweh Himself has ordered it to be so. The 
circumstance that Micaiah himself does not share 
their fate, but is informed in his vision as to the 
real course of Jahweh’s purpose, shows sufficiently 
the height at which he stands above the ordinary 
nebvim; and his threat against Ahab finds speedy 
realization at Ramoth-gilead. Hence we may say 
that Micaiah ben-Imlah is the first who bears all 
the marks of the true prophet of Jahweh, without 
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anything to remind us of a connexion with the 
néot im in the old sense. 

6. With the 2éb?¢m of the latter class, as these 
belong to the time of Elijah and Elisha, we have 
still to oceupy our attention here. Their affinity 
with the néb?im of the time of Saul consists, 
above all, in the circumstance that, like the latter, 
they make their appearance in whole groups— 
nay, in guilds. This is implied by the very de- 
signation so frequently applied to them — béné 
han-nébvim (lit. ‘sons of the prophets’). This 
does not mean ‘ pupils er disciples of the prophets,’ 
but ‘those who belong to the prophetic order’ ἢ 
(or, at times, evidently to prophetie guilds; so, 
é.g., In 2 KK 98. 57 15 41.83 G1), and in so far they are 
the same as the simple 2éb?’im (1 Καὶ 18% 20% 
226-15. 228.) An individual is called nab? (1K 
2018. 22.38) or ‘one of the béné han-néb@in’ (v.**). 
The existence of a guild is pointed to also in 20%. 
This passage can be understood to mean only that 
the prophet there spoken of put the covering above 
his eyes to conceal a tattooing or some other char- 
acteristic mark + by which the néb?im in general 
were recognized as belonging to the service of 
Jahweh. 

There are a number of passages which indicate 
that groups of these ncb?’7m lived together: so at 
Bethel (2 K 2%) and at Jericho (v.5; 438 *in Gilgal’). 
Such a settlement is pointed to plainly by the 
story about an enlargement of a building (611), 
That Elisha lived with them is nowhere said ; 
even 4% imples no more than that once, when 
on a visit to Gilgal, he set about providing a meal 
for them. But it is very noteworthy that we 
twice (4538 and 6!) meet with an expression which 
supplies us with unexpected information regarding 
the nature of these guilds: ‘they sit before Elisha.’ 
This means not simply that they group themselves 
around him or rejoice in his company, but that 
(after the manner of the NT expression ‘to sit 
at the feet of some one’) they sit before him as 
disciples before the master or pupils before the 
teacher. It is true that even here the current term 
‘schools of the prophets’ is justified only to a 
very limited extent. For, in the first place, accord- 
ing to 41 there are amongst the béné han-nébi’im 
even married men; and, secondly, they already 
exercise to a large extent (see below) a public 
activity. Nor do we read anywhere of any found- 
ing of these ‘schools’ by Elijah or Elisha. Still 
it appears to admit of no doubt that in 4° and 6! 
we have to do with occasional instruction of the 
inembers by Elisha, or with didactic conversations 
with them; nay, even the idea of their occupying 
themselves with religious literature is not a far- 
fetched one, although there is no direct allusion 
toit. That the relation between them and Elisha 
was that of disciples to a master, is favoured by 
the affection and reverence so evidently shown by 
the πόνων in addressing him as ‘man of God.’ 

It might appear from the majority of the Elisha- 
narratives as if the néb?im, with him at their 
head, led a life wholly retired and devoted to the 
worship of Jahweh; but there are other passages 
which testify to a public activity, and that—in 
harmony with the main postulate of genuine 
prophetism—at the impulse of the spirit of Jahweh. 
In 1 K 20° one of the béné han-nébdiim asks his 
companion, by the direction of Jahweh, to wound 
him ; and, when he refuses, he tells him that for 
disobedience to the command of Jahweh he shall 
be torn by a lion. His message to Ahab, again, 
he announces as a word from Jahweh (ν. 3), and 
so already in vv.™-*8 [where this prophet is even 
called a ‘man of God’]. And in 22°% the spirit 

* Cf. above, p. 643, regarding an analogous expression, béné 
ha-élohim. 

{ So Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher im alten Israel, p. 9. 
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of Jahweh is expressly spoken of in connexion 
with the nés?im. The same Zedekiah, the son of 
Chenaanah, who in 1 K 22" supports his promise 
to Ahab by the symbol of iron horns, asks (v.*) 
Micaiah in anger: ‘In what way is the spirit 
of Jahweh passed from me to speak with thee?’ 
He cannot believe that he has now become the 
victim of a lying spirit when he knew himself 
formerly to be inspired by the true spirit of 
Jahweh. So also in 2 Καὶ 2**the question of the 
béné han-nébiv’im to Elisha is to be understood as 
meaning that they too have had it revealed to 
them by the spirit that the translation of Elijah 
is impending. 

Like the true Jahweh prophets, these néb?’im 
sometimes answer inquiries (1 K 22°); at other 
times, acting on their own initiative, they pro- 
claim the word of Jahweh in the public interest 
(20158 28. 39%.), In this connexion we are struck 
with their great numbers. ‘Obadiah rescues 100 
of them from the fury of Jezebel; some 400 are 
assembled by Ahab (22°); more than 50 live to- 
gether at Gilgal (2 K 27-16), These numbers are 
surely evidence of the intensity of the excitement 
and the zeal for the God of Israel when His worship 
appeared to be endangered by Baal (to whom, in 
1 K 1819, so many as 450 neb?’im are attributed). 

Now, it has been argued that none of the 
passages which speak of any public activity on 
the part of the né6?’tm belong to the Elijah- 
and Elisha-narratives, but to the very valuable 
ancient ‘ Ahab - source’ (1 K 20. 22), The latter, 
it is pointed out, knows nothing of guilds of 
nebvim or of their being directed by Elijah or 
Elisha, as, conversely, the Elisha-narratives know 
nothing of a public activity on the part of their 
béné han-nébvim. The difference between the two 
sources must at once be acknowledged. But their 
accounts are not mutually exclusive, although 
their historical viewpoint is different, and the 
period involved in the Elisha-narratives is some- 
what later than the other. A very notable 
evidence of the continuance of the old view of 
the nébi’im is found in 2 K 9%. The officers of 
Jehu roundly call Elisha’s messenger, who in y.! 
is expressly reckoned among the béné han-nébvim, 
a ‘mad enthusiast’ (yn). This implies that 
there was expected of him, and certainly not of 
him alone but also of his comrades, an ecstatic 
condition, and even utterances due to a kind of 
possession ; which shows that, in spite of the milder 
character of the later néb?im, there were still occa- 
sional outbursts of their old nature, as we make 
its acquaintance in 1 § 105% and 19%, 

7. A final trace of the old notion of the prophetic 
spirit as a, mysterious agency which hurries a whole 
crowd along is found in the narrative of Nu 1117: 258: 
The latter belongs in all probability to the E 
source, and hence falls within the period with 
which we are dealing, namely, prior to the rise 
of written prophecy. <A portion of the spirit of 
Jahweh, which rests upon Moses, suffices to throw 
70 of the elders of Israel into a condition of rapture. 
Two who remained behind in the camp, Eldad 
and Medad, are seized even there by the spirit 
of Jahweh because they also are marked out as 
amongst those destined to share in the leadership 
of the people (οἵ, v.17). This endowment with the 
spirit for more secular ends is indeed foreign to 
the oldest point of view; but, on the other hand, 
the seizure of whole groups by the spirit of Jahweh 
finds its only analogy in the old néd?’im, so that 
we could not deal with this case except by way of 
appendix to our account of the latter. 

3. Nazirites.—1. Amongst those who served as ex- 
press organs of genuine Jahwism we must, further, 
include the Nazirites. The name (713) is gener- 
ally explained to mean ‘the consecrated one.’ But 

EXTRA VOL.—42 


it is questionable if the verbal forms to which 
appeal is made im favour of this sense are not de- 
rived from the substantive ndzir, and this again 
from nézer, the [consecrated] head-ornament (fre- 
quently used of a diadem, but also of the unshorn 
hair of the head). In that case nézir would denote 
originally one whose head is graced with unshorn 
hair—a view which is supported by the cireum- 
stance that in Ly 25°! the unpruned vine, which 
is still decked with its full quota of leaves, is like- 
wise called πᾶσ. All the same, we do not mean to 
deny that the notion of ‘consecrated’ one came, at 
an early period, to be connected with ndzir; so 
especially in the collocation ‘a nézir of God,’ Jg 
1357 1617, 

2. The few OT passages which inform us as to 
the Nazirate are all at one as to its being a condi- 
tion of consecration to God which shows itself in 
submitting to certain restrictions. Three of these 
are specified: the leaving of the hair of the head 
unshorn, abstinence from wine and intoxicating 
drink, and the avoiding of defilement by a corpse. 
It is questionable, however, whether these restric- 
tions were always in force at the same time, and 
especially is there doubt as to the relation between 
the obligation for life and the obligation for a 
fixed period. We must first, therefore, examine 
the various statements separately. 

3. The only historical stance of a Nazirite is 
Samson. As to Samuel, who is also usually in- 
cluded among the Nazirites, all that is saidin1S 
141 is that his mother vowed before his birth to 
give him over to Jahweh for life, and that no razor 
was to come upon his head. But his not being 
shorn did not suffice to constitute him a Nazirite ; 
according to Ezk 4459 this was no unusual practice 
with priests, and it may have meant no more in 
the case of Samuel ; at all events, he is never called 
a Nazirite. 

The Nazirate of Samson is spoken of in Jg 13*°# 
and, indirectly, in 16%, According to ch. 13 he 
was, even before his birth, expressly marked out 
by the angel of Jahweh as ‘consecrated to God.’ 
At the same time his mother is bound over—evi- 
dently prior to, and during, pregnancy—to abstain 
from wine* and intoxicating drink, and from un- 
clean food; while no razor is to come upon the 
head of her child, who, from his mother’s womb 
down to the day of his death, is to be consecrated 
to God. Now, it is surely very surprising that the 
obligation to abstain from wine and what is un- 
clean is imposed, not upon the son, for whom such 
abstinence would have been equally possible, but 
upon the mother. Everywhere else it is taken for 
granted that the Nazirite himself abstains from 
wine. Hence we are forced to the conclusion that 
the abstinence from wine enjoined upon the mother 
in vv.+7 13% was afterwards} inserted by some 
one who could not conceive of a Nazirate without 
any such prohibition. Seeing that, in the story 
of Samson (ch. 14f.; cf. esp. 14! 1”) the practice 
of the hero himself gave no countenance to such a 
theory, recourse was had to the expedient adopted 
in ch. 18. 

Accordingly, the Nazirate of Samson is based 
exclusively upon his unshorn hair, and, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest stress is laid upon the latter 
in 16177», His enormous strength is bound up with 
his hair remaining inviolate, and that simply be- 
cause the presence of Jahweh is, in some mysterl- 
ous way, connected with the hair. After the 
seven locks have been eut off his head, he becomes 
weaker and weaker (v.!°) ; he strives in vain to free 


*In v.14 the prohibition is extended to ‘all that comes from 
the vine’ (as in Nu 64); but this is probably a later addition, as 
is indicated even by its position, before the main prohibition. 

{ That it is so in v.419 clear from the fact that in vy. the 
closing words of y.9 are repeated. 
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himself, ‘for he knew not that Jahweh was de- 
parted from him’ (v.”). On the other hand, when 
his hair had grown again, he recovered the strength 
for his last achievement in the destruction of the 
Philistines. 

All this shows that the Nazirate of Samson isa 
condition in which he is nnder the influence of the 
spirit of Jahweh, and that this condition is con- 
nected with the hair of his head being unshorn. 
The spirit appears, indeed, to be often latent, 
breaking into action only on special occasions (cf. 
Jg 13°), Violently seized by the spirit of Jah- 
weh, he tears asunder the lion (14°), slaughters 
30 Philistines at Ashkelon (v.!%), bursts his bonds 
and kills 1000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass (154), It is therefore, above all, displays of 
strength against the foes of his people for which 
the spirit of Jahweh endows him, and his Nazirate 
recalls certain phenomena that present themselves 
elsewhere, in which we have to do with vows and 
forms of abstinence for warlike ends.* An analogy 
is presented, in particular, by the Arab warriors, 
who vow to leave the hair of their head unshorn 
during the whole period of a war of revenge, and 
to make a fire-offering of it after revenge has been 
achieved. The only difference would be that in 
the case of Samson it was no vow for a fixed 
period, but a ‘perpetual warlike consecration’ 
(Sehwally). For his proposal to enter into friendly 
relations with the Philistines by marriage (14!*) is 
expressly traced (v.*) to a providential dispensation 
of Jahweh, ‘beeause he sought an occasion [for 
hostilities] against the Philistines.” This, his life- 
work, is pointed to from the first (v.°). As a 
matter of fact, all that 1s related of him in ch. 15 
resolves itself into a series of single combats with 
the Philistines. We have already noted that in 
this warlike Nazirate no regard is paid to abstin- 
ence from wine. And it is sufficiently evident 
from 14% that there can be as little question of 
avoiding unclean food. 

4, We receive quite a different impression of the 
Nazirites from Am 24% ¢‘And I raised up of your 
sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazirites. . But ye gave the Nazirites wine 
to drink, and commanded the prophets, saying, 
Prophesy not.’ Here it is evident that the Nazir- 
ate is based essentially upon the prohibition of 
wine, and it is not easy to hold that the prohibi- 
tion of cutting the hair is passed over simply 
because it is taken for granted. We mnst conclude 
rather that in Amos we have to do with a different 
form of Nazirate, which reminds us strongly of the 
vow of the Rechabites (see below). Regarding the 
nature and ain of this Nazirate, we must indeed 
have recourse to pure conjecture. Only this much 
is clear from the words of Amos—since he places 
the Nazirites in parallelism with the prophets— 
that the Nazirate is a condition approved by Jah- 
weh and consecrated to His service. To induce the 
Nazirite to break his vow to abstain from wine is 
as great a religious enormity as to prevent the 
prophet from delivering the message with which 
jaliweh has charged him. Further, the Nazirate 
here spoken of is probably thought of as life-long, 
as is the case with the prophetic office which 
appears in parallelism with it. As to the purpose, 
however, for which Nazirites were raised up we 
are quite in the dark. May it be that here again 
we are to think of unwearied service of Jahweh in 
war against the foes of His people (as, for instance, 
the Aramans)? Or, was the abstaining from wine 
meant (as in the case of the Rechabites) to be a 
silent protest against the seductive products of the 
culture of Baal’s land, and thus, at the same time, 
a standing allusion to Jahweh as the God of Israel? 


* Of., on this subject, above all, W. R. Smith, RS? 333f., and 
Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertiimer, i. 101 ff. 


In any case, we must assume that the Nazirite, 
prior to and during the time of Amos, had certain 
positive services to render in order to justify his 
title of ‘one consecrated to God.’ 

5. In connexion with these scanty testimonies 
to a historical Nazirate we must look also at the 
legal Nazirate of Nu 6. The oldest part * of this 
code (νν." 8) requires, in the case of every man or 
woman who desires to pay the vow of a nazir, that 
there shall be, for the whole period of duration of 
the vow, a strict abstinence from wine and every- 
thing that comes from the vine, as well as a careful 
guarding against defilement by a corpse—even that 
of one’s nearest relation. But, in addition to this, 
the Nazirite must, during the period of his vow, 
leave the hair of his head unshorn, for in this, 
above all, according to ν.ἵ, is represented the con- 
secration to his God. The difference between this 
Nazirate and that which meets us in history is at 
once apparent. The characteristics encountered 
separately in J¢ 13 and Am 2" are here combined, 
and a new requirement is added, namely, that of 
avoiding defilement by a corpse. Another new 
and very surprising featnre is the extending of the 
Nazirate to women, whereas elsewhere the only 
place allowed to women in the cultus appears to 
be participation in the sacrificial meals. But in 
every instance we have to do only with a tempor- 
ary vow, not (as in the case of Samson and prob- 
ably also Am 2") with a life-long obligation. 

About the significance of the Nazirate, so far as 
the Priests’ Code is concerned, we are not left in 
doubt. The only other class that are commanded 
to avoid defilement by a corpse are the priests. 
But an exception is allowed, even in their case (Lv 
217), when it is the corpse of their nearest blood 
relation. On the other hand the prohibition is 
absolute for the high priest (v."). Now, when the 
same demand is made on the Nazirites, a kind of 
enhanced priestly dignity is accorded them, a lay 
priesthood, indeed, and one without official fune- 
tions (which would be per se inconeeivable in the 
ease of a woman), but yet allied to the actual 
priesthood as a condition of high consecration to 
God. In all probability, the Priests’ Code has in 
this way discovered the desired expedient whereby 
the ancestral and highly esteemed institution of 
the Nazirate, which, as life-long, had no proper 
place in the priestly State, might yet be conserved 
and worthily incorporated among the institutions 
of the post-exilic theocracy. As always happens 
in such instances, everything is stripped off in 
this process which could possibly be regarded as a 
survival of ancient naturalistic or even heathen 
notions. The unshorn hair is no longer, as in the 
case of Samson, the medium of mysterious powers 
and a pledge of the immediate nearness of Jahweh. 
Rather is it inviolable because it forms part of the 
body which, as a whole, is consecrated to God, and 
the hair is a principal sign of this consecration. 
Again, the prohibition of wine, which, as we found 
above, had quite a peculiar significance for thie 
ancient Nazirite, is probably, in Nu 6, to be 
thought of as finding its motive in the similar 
prohibition laid upon priests during the exercise of 
their official functions (Lv 10°). 

Somewhat later than Nu 67° are the prescrip- 
tions in vv.'*-?! regarding the release of a Nazirite 
after the expiry of the period of his consecration. 
In addition to various animal offerings he has to 
take his hair, which has been cut off before the 
door of the sanctuary, and cast it into the fire 
which is under the peace-ofiering. This enactment 
is not, however, to lead us to see in the hair-offering 
the kernel and purpose of the Nazirate as a whole 
(as if, for instance, it were a symbolical offering of 


*Cf., for the above analysis, Wurster in Ζ.4 ΤῊ iv. (1884) 
p. 126. 
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the body in the form of the representative offering 
of a part of it). It is quite possible that the hair- 
offering elsewhere, especially on Semitic soil, has 
an independent significance of this kind. But it 
has certainly no such significance in Nu 6%*:, 
Jtather is the burning in the fire of the altar the 
simplest way of getting rid of what had once been 
consecrated to God, and hence could not be treated 
as a eommon thing. Similarly, the parts of the 
sin-offering victim which cannot be presented on 
the altar are required (Ex 29:4, Ly 414: 2! 67%) to be 
burned elsewhere. The burning of the Nazirite’s 
hair in the altar-fire may be a feature correspond- 
ing to the ancient usage, which was retained by 
the Priests’ Code without the hair having on that 
account a sacrificial eharacter conferred upon it. 
The latest component in Nu 6 is undoubtedly 
vv.*2, containing prescriptions for the case of a 
Nazirite who has been rendered Levitically nnclean 
by a death oceurring suddenly beside him. In that 
event the consecrated hair is to be eut olf, and, 
after certain guilt-offerings have been presented, 
the period of consecration is to begin de novo. 

4, Rechabites.—We have already called atten- 
tion to the elose affinity subsisting between the 
prohibition of wine to the Nazirites and the cor- 
responding vow of the Rechabites.* But, even 
apart from this, the latter must be dealt with 
here, because their founding as a religious sect 
falls, at latest, in the time of Jehoram the son of 
Ahab, i.e. before B.c. 842. 

1. We read in 2 Kx 1015. that the nsurper Jehu, 
while driving along the read from Jezrcel to 
Samaria, met Jonadab the son [or descendant of 
the family] of Rechab, and gave him his hand in 
token of his regard, and took him up into his 
chariot that he might enjoy the spectacle of Jehu’s 
zeal for Jahweh. From this summary notice we 
can only suppose that Jonadab was an influential 
man upon whose adherence Jehu must have laid 
weight, and that he was inspired with the same 
zeal for Jahweh as Jehu himself. 

2. Fortunately, a much later passage, Jer 35, has 
preserved for us more exact details regarding the 
significance of this Jonadab. During the reign of 
Jehoiakim, after the Chaldeans had moved into 
Judah (1.6. in B.C. 602 or shortly thereafter), 
Jeremiah is directed by Jahweh to bring the guild 
of the Rechabites into a chamber of the temple 
and to set wine before them. But the Rechabites 
[whose names one and all end with Jah (Jahweh)] 
flatly refuse to drink wine, and appeal to the pro- 
hibition of their ancestor Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, who had enjoincd them not only to abstain 
from the use of wine, but to neglect the building 
of houses and every species of agriculture. They 
had always remained true to this prohibition, and 
only the invasion of Nebuchadrezzar had com- 
pelled them to take refuge in Jerusalem. There- 
upon Jeremiah reproaches the Judahites, pointing 
out how this example of fidelity to a human com- 
mand puts to shame those who are constantly 
disobedient to their God. To the Rechabites, on 
the other hand, he announces as a recompense that 
they shall never want descendants in the service 
of Jahweh. 

3. This last expression shows that their manner 
of hfe amounts to a kind of service of Jahweh. 
For it is a protest against the whole system of 
culture connected with the settled mode of life, 
with the tilling of the soil, and, above all, with 
vine-cultnre. The life of the nomads in the steppes 
knew nothing of all this; it was exclusively de- 
voted to the service of Jahweh, the God of the 
desert, who manifested Himself, above all, in storm 
and in battle, against the foes of His people. But, 


* Cf. L, Gautier’s art. ‘A propos dea Récabites’ in Liberté 
Chrétienne, 16th June 1901, 


since Israel had forsaken their tents and appropri- 
ated all the benefits of Canaanite culture, they 
had fallen a prey to the seductive influences which 
accompanied these, ineluding not only Inxury and 
intemperance, but even idolatry. The only way 
of escape from this lay in a resolute return to the 
pre-Canaanite manner, a renunciation of the false 
benefits of culture. And it cannot be doubted 
that this return was coupled at the same time 
with the rigid observance of the oldest ritual 
usages in the service of Jahweh, although, un- 
fortunately, no information on this point has 
come down tous. In any case, this oldest type of 
anchoritism, on the part of a whole tribe, from 
religious motives, is something very peculiar, and 
demanding of appraisement: these Nechabites 
have as good a claim to be reckoned organs of 
genuine Jahwism as thenébvim. The explanation 
of the circumstance that it was ¢is particular 
family that felt called on to protest against the 
cultivating of the fruit-land is perhaps to be found 
in 1 Ch 2%, where Hammath, the [tribal] father 
of the house of Rechab, is reckoned among the 
Ixenites. ‘The latter are, according to Jg 4", the 
descendants of Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses, 
The Kenites who attached themselves to Israel at 
the Exodus (Jg 116) continued even at a later 
period to live a nomadic life, partly in the Plain of 
Jezreel (Jg 652), partly in the extreme south of the 
country among the Amalekites (1S 155) ‘The 
action of Jonadab may thus have consisted in 
recalling to the ancient nomad life that portion 
of his tribe which had adopted settled habits. 
True, before accepting this explanation it must 
first be proved that by the ‘house of Rechab’ in 
1Ch 2° is meant exactly the same family as in 
Jer 35°. According to Neh 3" one Malchijah the 
son of Rechab helped to rebmld the walls of 
Jerusalem. This seems to prove the continued 
existence of the guild in post-exilic times. But 
how can this Malchijah be called at the same 
time ‘ the ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem,’ 
if he adhered to the tent-life enjoined by Jonadab? 

§. ‘Judges’ and kings.—If we include, finally, 
the ‘judges’ and kings of ancient Israel among 
the organs of genuine Jahwism, this is justifiable 
not only on the ground that all of them (down at 
least to David) were expressly chosen and called 
by Jaliwel to be leaders and saviours of the people, 
but, above all, because they too were filled with 
the ‘spirit of Jahweh’ as a mysterious agency, 
and thereby were fitted for the performance of 
extraordinary deeds. 

1. It is true that P is the first to tell us that 
Joshua, as a man in whom the spirit is, is conse- 
erated by Moses to be his successor, by the laying 
on of his hands (Nu 27), On the other hand, 
the carly ‘hero-narratives’ (and not merely the 
author of the present scheme to which the book is 
adjusted, e.g. 3!°) in the Book of Judges are already 
aware that the spirit of Jahweh was powerfully at 
work in those heroes: so in Gideon (6%), Jephthah 
(11%), and frequently Samson (see above, p. 657° f.). 

2. In the case of the kings, however, the spirit 
is imparted by means of anointing.* This 1s ex- 
pressly recorded for Saul (18 101), David (28 21; 
the story of the anointing of David by Samuel 
in 1 5. 16% is a late midvdsh), Solomon (by Zadok, 
1 Kk 1%), and Jehu (2 K 9°). From the passage last 
cited, as well as from 1 § 10], it is evident that the 
anointing consisted of no mere smearing process, 
but of a pouring of oil upon the head. Of all the 
manifold interpretations of this syimbolical action, 
that one has most in its favour which starts from 
the oil-libation. This, too, consisted in pouring oil 
over (6.0. the stone of Bethel, Gn 2818 317°), and 


* Cf. on this subject Weinel’s art. ὁ Mashah [salben] und seine 
Derivate'in ZATW xviii. (1898) p. 11. 
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imparted to the anointed object the character of 
something consecrated and sacrosanct. Both these 
features come out clearly in connexion with the 
anointing of kings. As one consecrated to Jahweh 
the king is called frequently ‘my anointed,’ or 
‘his [Jahweh’s] anointed,’ or even ‘the anointed 
of Jahweli,’ 2.¢. one who by anointing has been in 
a special manner assigned or consecrated to Him. 
On that very account the king is sacred, and 
hence it is a heinous sin ‘to put forth one’s hand 
on the anointed of Jahweh’ (1S 261) 55 of Saul, 
28 19° (72) of David). A consecration rite, analo- 
gous to the oil-libation, is favoured, further, by the 
circumstance that the anointing is performed with 
‘holy’ (¢.¢. used in the cultus for other purposes 
as well) oil; οἵ. 6,0. Ps 8971, with reference to 
David. Zadok in 1 K 139 takes not @ but the oil- 
horn (filled with holy oil) out of the tent (of the 
sacred Ark) for the anointing of Solomon; and in 
2K 9! Elisha hands over a vessel of oil to thie 
prophet who is to anoint Jehu, so that lrere again 
the use of any ordinary vessel appears to be ex- 
cluded. In P, finally, the anointing of the sacred 
fittings and utensils (Ex 307) is plainly an act of 
consecration, while in tlie case of the priests the 
terms ‘anoint’ and ‘consecrate’ frequently appear 
in parallelism (Ly 8191» ρέ al.). 

The efficacy of the anointing of kings is not, 
however, exhausted by the notions of consecra- 
tion and the imparting of a sacrosanct character. 
The spirit of Jahweh is also communicated. This 
is plain already from the story of the anointing 
of Saul. Directly after it had been performed, 
Saniuel announced to Saul (18 10°*) that, when 
he should meet with the néb?tm at Gibeah, the 
spirit of Jahweh would come upon him, and he 
would be changed into another man, And, when 
this comes to pass, it is not merely that Saul is 
infected by the example of the nébi’tm; for the 
spirit of Jahweh has been in him ever since his 
anointing,” and only waits for anexternal oceasion 
to reveal itself. In 116 the occasion is different, 
but the effect is the same. The melancholy of 
Saul is attributed in 16 to the spirit of Jahweh 
(which had been imparted to him at his anoint- 
ing) having departed from him, and an ‘evil 
spirit ’"—likewise proceeding from Jahweh—having 
come in its place to trouble him. 

In favour of the great antiquity of anointing, 
and its having been taken over by Israel from 
the Canaanites, is its mention in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters.t But it is a question whether 
on the soil of Jahwism it did not assume another, 
deeper religious significance. It is true that even 
here the eflicacy of the oil is still thought of as 
not merely symbolical, but direct and physical— 
nay, as establishing a sacramental fellowship be- 
tween the Deity to whom the holy oil is con- 
secrated and the man who is anointed with it.t 
This view of the matter may have been borrowed 
from the Canaanites, but a specifically Israelitish 
origin may be confidently claimed for the connect- 
ing of the anointing with the bestowal of the 
spirit of Jahwel. This answers best to the idea 
of the spirit of Jahweh as the principle which 
shows its creative activity on all sides, and which 
gives birth tospecial powers—an idea whose many- 
sided development and application we owe un- 
doubtedly to Jahwism alone. 

* The author of the midrdsh in 1618. understands this rightly 
when in v.13 he makes the spirit of Jahweh come upon David 
‘from that day forward.’ 

t Cf. H. Winckler, Die Thontafeln von Telt-el-Aimarna, Berlin, 
1896, p. 99 (Letter 37 of Ramman-nirari to the Pharaoh), line 4: 


“Behold, when Manahbi(r)ia, king of Egypt... installed my 
grandfather in Nuhassi 85 king, and poured oil upon his head,’ etc. 


t Weinel, Z.c. p. 54: ‘ When the priest at the holy place pours | 


consecrated oil on the king’s head, he conveys the material and 
character of holiness to him, and makes him a participator in 
Jahweh’s superior life.’ 


3. Itisclear that such a conception and religious 
estimate of the anointing of the king could not 
have taken root unless—at least at the outset— 
the monarchy had been considered a blessing, a 
gracious gift of Jahweh.* And this is, in point of 
fact, the standpoint of the early sources. Even if 
the ‘shout of a king’ in Nu 23% should be referred 
rather to Jahweh than to the earthly king, there 
is still left the weighty testimony of 15S 9%. 
According to this passage, Jahweh Himself com- 
manded Samuel to anoint Saul: ‘he shall deliver 
my people from the power of the Philistines, for I 
have looked upon the oppression of my people, 
since their cry for help has reached me.’ A long 
course of unhappy experiences of the monarchy 
must have intervened before {1115 conception could 
be expelled by the wholly different one which 
meets us in the later source (18 8. 1017# 192), 
Here the earthly kingship is regarded as imply- 
ing a denial of Jahweh, the true King—a falling 
away from the principle once laid down, accord- 
ing to Jg 8%, by Gideon. It was said to have 
been with the utmost reluctance that Samuel at 
last yielded to the people’s improper demand for a 
king. He did so at Jahweh’s command, but not 
without warning the people that one day they 
would cry out in vain because of the king whom 
they had themselves chosen. The early concep- 
tion knew of no such scruples. It was Jahweh 
Himself, according to it, that designed the mon- 
arcliy ; true, it was He also that brought about 
the unhappy disruption of the kingdom. Tor it 
was in His name that the prophet Ahijah of 
Shiloh foretold to Jeroboam 1. the breaking off of 
the ten Northern tribes from Judah. Ahijah, as 
an Ephraimite, naturally represents here the stand- 
»oint which afterwards prevailed in the Northern 
Ασα: the real heir of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon is the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
which accordingly even retained the collective 
naine ‘Israel.’ It is Judah that has broken off 
from it; hence the prayer in the Ephraimitic Bless- 
ing of Moses (Dt 33’): ‘Hear, O Jahweh, the cry 
of Judah, and bring him back to his people.’ On 
the other hand, the Judahite view of the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom is presented to us in Is 
717; it was a misfortune, a time of sorest dis- 
tress for Judah, ‘when Ephraim departed from 
Judah.’ 


At the close of this survey of the organs of 
genuine Jahwism we have still to refer to a cir- 
cumstance which establishes an essential difference 
between the religion of Israel—even at this stage 
—and the other popular religions so closely allied 
to it in many respects. Apart from the priests, of 
whose anointing and consequent filling with the 
spirit no evidence can be adduced for the pre-exilic 
period, all other organs of Jahweh are fitted for 
the exercise of their office by the inward working 
of His spirit. Such a working on seers and pro- 
phets, throwing them into an ecstatic condition, 
is known to heathenism as well. But it does not 
know ¢hat working of the spirit of God which im- 
els the ‘man of God’ to present himself before 
<ings unsummoned, and by sharp condemnation 
of their sins to obtain satisfaction for outraged 
justice and morality. In this way Nathan and 
Elijah become forerunners of the prophets proper, 
and, long before the day of the latter, prove that 
Jahweh is always and for all members of His 
people an absolutely moral Being. To recognize 
this truth and to impress it on all is the main 
task of those whom the spirit of Jahweh has con- 
stituted His organs. Once more we have to ask: 

*Cf. J. Boehmer, Gottesgedanken im Israels Kénigtum, 


Giitersloh, 1902; K. Budde, Die Scha&izung des Kénigtuims im 
A’, Marburg, 1903. 
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Is anything like this even remotely conceivable in 
the religion of a Chemosh or a Mileom ὃ 

vy. CULTUS AND A[ANNERS.—1. In the matter 
of the cultus, some changes from the state of 
things in the preceding period must have been 
introduced in consequence of the above-mentioned 
taking over of the ancient Canaanite sanctuaries. 
The places of worship (or, what is the same thing 
for this period, places of sacrifice) are high places 
nina bamdéth),* that is, primarily, the hills and 
rising grounds in the neighbourhood of the parti- 
cular localities (so, e.g., 1S 015 10°), but afterwards 
standing also for places of sacrifice upon mountains, 
such as the Mount of Olives, Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Tabor, all of which are mentioned upon occasion 
as places of worship. Hence the Syrians speak 
(1 K 9039) of Jahweh as ‘a god of the mountains,’ 
who can be combated with success only on the low 
ground (cf. also Gn 224, if the correct rendering 
there is ‘Upon the mountain Jahweh appears’). 
It was evidently a pre-Canaanite custom to com- 
plete the apparatus of a place of worship by pro- 
viding, in addition to the altar, a mazzébah and an 
*ashérdh or sacred pole (see above, p. 620). Since 
the mazzgébah was a pledge of the presence of the 
Deity, a béth ’elohim or shrine containing a Divine 
image was not indispensable. Such ‘high place 
temples’ appear, it is true, more frequently in 
later writers in the catalogue of Israel’s sins 
(1 Καὶ 1535), ὃ K 1739. 8 2319) but in olden times (as 
the medium for obtaining oracles) they are men- 
tionedevenapart fromanyconnexion with ‘heights.’ 
In 18 9%, again, we read of a lishkah, that is, a 
room at the place of sacrifice, in which the sacri- 
ficial meal was eaten. A further evidence that 
bamah might stand also for the sanctuary erected 
on the height is found in the frequent mention 
(1 K 117 14% ete.) of building as well as (2 K 23%) 
pulling down the damdéth. The last-cited passage 
shows, moreover, that a bdémdéh might stand on 
quite a small (artificial) height, else b&méth at 
the entrance of the door of Joshua the governor 
of the city could not be spoken of. On the other 
hand, 2 K 23! shows that the 6amdf is not identical 
with the altar. The latter, as we see from Ex 
20%, might be built either of earth (7.¢., probably, 
sods) or of stones; but the latter, to avoid desecra- 
tion, must not be dressed with iron tools. It was 
likewise forbidden to ascend the altar by steps, to 
prevent indecent exposure of one’s person. Both 
these regulations are plainly intended by way of 
protest against innovations that had crept in, and 
in favour of the ancient simple ritual usages, which 
were as yet quite uninfluenced by art and higher 
culture. It may be added that Ex 9058. is irre- 
futable evidence that the author of the Book of 
the Covenant knew nothing of the requirement of 
one central sanctuary.t 

2, The central feature of the cultus continued 
to be sacrifice. The original significance of the 
latter (ef. above, p. 618), as the sacral communion 
of the offerers with the Deity and with one another, 
still finds its only expression during this period in 
the form of the common sacrificial meals,t of which 


* Of. Piepenbring, art. ‘Histoire des lieux de culte et du 
sacerdoce en Israel’ in Revue de V Hist. des Religions, Juill.- 
Aofit, 1891; v. Gall, Altisrael. Cultstdtten, Giessen, 1898 [where 
106 names are discussed], 

{ The obvious contradiction with the Deuteronomic legislation 
is sougbt to be removed in the MT of Ex 2024 by the reading 
oiperbon (‘in the whole place’), as if here too one central sanc- 
tuary were spoken of, But tbe whole context requires nipp-baa 
(‘in every place’), and this was still read by the LXX (ἐν παντὶ 
TATW)e 

{ These are called sometimes simply ΤΠ], 1.6. ‘slaughter- 
offerings’ intended to be eaten (Ex 1812, 2 8 1512 et ai.), or 
op (Ex 2024, 18 1110 et az), but also, using the complete 
expression, zévédhtim shéla@mim, i.e. ‘slaughter-offerings in the 
form of shelamim-offerings’ (Ex 245 et ai.). Tbe meaning of the 


we have instructive instances in 1S 14% and 9¥, 
According to the latter passage, the guests at the 
meal number about 30 persons, specially invited ; 
and, before they begin to eat, a blessing is pro- 
nounced (something after the manuer of our 
saying of grace) by Samuel (y.4*). According to 
18 286) the offerer himself killed the victim and 
boiled its flesh; but even the portion for the 
priests could not be taken till the portion of 
Jahweh, namely the fat, had been burned fon 
the altar]. There is no mention in this passage 
of a sprinkling of blood on the altar, but this is 
no doubt taken for granted; at all events, the 
eating of the flesh wth the blood is regarded in 
18 14° as a heinous offence. 

Like the fat and blood of the meal-offering, the 
burnt- offering or whole-offering also falls com- 
pletely under the category of a cheering gift, the 
presenting of food. This comes out very clearly 
in the offering which Gideon presents to the angel 
of Jahweh (Jg 6%). He calls it by the ancient 
name applied to every species of offering — rnin, 
‘oift’ (cf. Gn 8%). It consists of a kid of the goats 
and unleavened cakes of an ephah [about 8 gals.] 
of meal. The [boiled] flesh 15 put by Gideon in 
a basket, and the broth in a pot. Then, at the 
angel’s bidding, he lays the flesh and the cakes 
upon a stone [which, as in 1 § 14°, takes the place 
of the altar] and pours the broth over them. The 
meal is now ready, and is consumed by the fire 
that comes out of the rock. In like manner, 
Manoah (Je 1335) offers to the angel of Jahweh 
a kid of the goats, with the proper accompani- 
ments, upon the rock [in ν. 39 it is called ‘altar’], 
as a burnt-oftering (v.4). Both offerings—that of 
Gideon and that of Manoah—would have been 
inconceivable to the ritual of P, and for that 
very reason they may be supposed to represent 
the sacrificial usages of the narrator’s own time. 
It may be added that for the whole of this period 
burnt-olferings were the exception, although upon 
quite special occasions they might be presented in 
great numbers. Thus Solonion, at his accession, 
offered (1 IS 34) upon the ‘great high place’ at 
Gibeon 1000 burnt-ofterings ; and, at the dedication 
of the temple (893), found it necessary to consecrate 
the middle portion of the forecourt [as a place of 
sacrifice], because the altar was unable to contain 
all the burnt-offerings and the fat of the meal- 
offerings. 

During this period there is no mention of other 
species of offerings * (apart from the fruit-offerings, 
which were presented at all periods (Ex 23%], 
amongst which must be included the regularly 
renewed ‘shewbread’ of the sanctuary [1 5 21 7}) 
As is shown by Gn 8”, the burnt-oifering serves 
also as a thank-offering, just as in 1 5 7° (in the 
form of a sucking lamb) it is an offermg with 
a propitiatory and intercessory aim. The same 
character belongs to the burnt-offerings presented 
by Saul (1 5 13° along with peace-offerings) as 
inaugural offerings before commencing his cam- 
paign against the Philistines, and David’s offering 
at the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 8 247), On 
the other hand, more general names are used to 
designate propitiatory offerings (1S 3" slaughter- 
offering and minhah, 26" minhah). Negarding 
human sacrifices during this period, see above, p. 
618° f.; on the significance still retained throughout 
the whole period by the sacred Ark, see p. 628 ἢν; 
and on the institution of the ‘ban,’ see p. 619°. 
latter term [sing. shélem, Am 533. only] is still disputed, The 
choice lies between ‘peace [=safety]-offering,’ 2.e. in testimony 
of the peaceful relation with the Deity, and ‘recompense- or 
thank-offering.’ 

*In 18 63 oWK is not a guilt-offering in P’s sense, and in 
2 K 1217 (16) it is not guilt- and sin-offerings in the proper sense 
that are spoken of, but money contributions which bear the 
names DY’s and ΠΝ ΘΠ. 
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3. There are extremcly few notices of festivals— 
a proof that even in this sphere custom rather than 
legal prescription was the ruling principle. (a) It 
cannot, indeed, be doubted that even the oldest 
form of the Decalogue contained a command to 
rest on the Sabbath (cf. also Ex 34#, in the so- 
called Jahwistic Decalogue), but it is noteworthy 
that in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 23”, ef. also 
Dt 5'*) it is enforced, not with religious but with 
humanitarian motives, such as care for the refresh- 
ing of cattle and ass, slave and gér. In the same 
source (23) we find already an approach to the 
keeping of a Sabbatical year: every seven years 
the fields, the vineyards, and oliveyards are to lie 
fallow—evidently, however, not all at the same 
time, but each in its turn—that the [spontaneous] 
produce may be for the benefit of the poor and 
the beasts of the field. It will be observed that 
here again the motive is humanitarian, not re- 
ligious. 

(ὁ) Along with the Sabbath a special festal 
significance belongs to the New Moon (and that 
far beyond our period). From 1 δ. 9058. 24% we see 
that the New Moon festivities even lasted for two 
days, being made the occasion of a common [sacri- 
ficial] meal, and at the same time that it was a 
favourite practice to present the year’s offerings 
of whole families at the New Moon. Iu 2 K 43, 
again, it is assamed that the Sabbaths and New 
Moons (when riding-animals were available) were 
readily utilized for undertaking journeys to con- 
sult a ‘man of God.’ Further, Am 85 shows that 
on Sabbaths and at New Moons there was a cessa- 
tion, not only frou field work but also fron. trade 
and the ordinary business of life. 

(c) For the three regular annual festivals—apart, 
perhaps, from the Harvest festival—we have no 
real testimony for this period except the legal 
prescriptions in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 
28.148.) aud the almost identical text of Ex 345%, 
According to these, all males are to appear three 
times a year before Jahweh (1.¢. at some sanctuary) 
with gifts. (a) The first of these is the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Mazzéth), which is to be held 
for seven days in the month Abib, the month 
when the grain passes into the ear. Here, then, 
the Pesah day is included in the Mazzéth festival 
(cf., on the original significance of each of these, 
above, p. 6325) ; but the prescription of 34° regard- 
ing the presenting of the frat bape of cattle shows 
that in this code there must have been at one time 
mention of the Peseh as well.* The emphasis laid 
upon the month Abib as the month of the Exodus 
from Egypt is the first approach to a theocratic 
motive, 3.6. one derived from the religious history 
of the people.——(8) The second occasion is the 
Feast of Weeks (2.¢., as follows from Dt 16°, seven 
weeks after the beginning of the [barley] harvest), 
as the feast of firstfruits of the wheat harvest.— 
(y) Thirdly, there is the Feast of Harvest, of the 
fruit and vintage, at the close of the year. 

The Feast of Weeks and that of Harvest, as 
being purely harvest-thankseiving festivals, were 
not possible till after Israel’s entrance into Canaan. 
A trace of their having been borrowed from the 
Canaanites 15 found in Jg 957, where the vintage 
festival, under the name Aillilim (‘jubilant re- 
joicing ’) is celebrated by the [heathen] Shechemn- 
ites. For Israel itself the Feast of Harvest is 
the only one for which we have historical testi- 
mony (Jg 21, where it is eelebrated by the 
maidens of Shiloh with dances in the vineyards ; 
and in all probability also 1S 15). Hence it is 
often called simply ἐλ Feast, and that not only in 

* There is a further interpolated mention of the Pesah in Ex 
3425, in the direction that the Pesah offering is not to be kept 


til] the following morning. It is not clear, however, whether 
this refers to the flesh of the Paschal lamb. 
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early passages like Jg 21° and 1K 8%, but 
even as late as Ezk 45°. 

There is as yet no fixed date for the festivals 
(apart from the general assignment of the spring 
festival to the month Abib).* People were guided, 
as is natural in the case of harvest festivals, by 
considerations of weather and climate, and in 
consequence held the feasts at different dates in 
different places. This view is supported by the 
frequently recurring expression ‘ proclaim a feast,’ 
z,.€ invite to the keeping of it by intimating its 
date. The self-evident terms of Sabbath and New 
Moon needed no such intimation. 

That the festivals in ancient times were, with- 
out exception, occasions of rejoicing is shown by 
a great many expressions: to celebrate a festival 
and to rejoice before Jahweh are practically 
identical notions. The suspicion of Eh (18 1%) 
and the stern denunciation of Isaiah (Is 287!) 
prove that the sacrificial meals which (along with 
the dances, Ex 32°, Jo 21%; the religious dance, 
with musical accompaniment, of 2S 6° belongs to 
a different category) formed the culminating point 
of the festival, readily led to excesses. It was a 
still worse feature that immoral ritual practices 
were taken over from the Canaanites. In Hos 
4151. fornication and adultery are evidently con- 
nected with the sacrificial meals at the high place 
cult under every green tree; and Am 2? (like 
ios 414) refers to the evil of the niwip kédéshdth, 
or ‘sacred [girls],’ who, in accordance with a wide- 
spread practice of the heathen Semites, Fe ed 
tuted themselves in honour of the Deity. No less 
frequent is the mention of male hierodouloi (kédé- 
shim). It eannot, unfortunately, be denied that, 
in spite of the energetic oe of the prophets 
and the prohibitions of the Law, the notion that 
such practices were reconcilable even with Jahwism 
must have been pretty widely prevalent in Israel. 
It is indeed mentioned to the honour of king 
Asa (in 1K 1613) that he expelled the kédéshim 
(whose presence is witnessed to as early as the 
reign of Rehoboam, 1 K 143) from Judah; yet 
not only do we hear of remnants of them under 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 22%), but it is recorded of Josiah 
that (in the year B.c. 623) he broke down the 
houses of the kédéshim which were situated by the 
temple of Jahweh (2 Καὶ 23’), The latter statement 
permits of no other explanation than that this 
abuse was connected with the eult of Jahweh. 
The prohibition contained iu Dt 23°C might, if 
need be, be referred to kédéshim and kédéshéth in 
the service of a heathen deity, but ν. (18) shows 
clearly that it was nothing uncommon to bring 
the earnings of these male [here called ‘ dog’] and 
female hierodouloi as a votive offering into the 
temple of Jahweh. This would, however, be quite 
inconsistent if we were intended to think of them 
as in the service of another god. 

4, Outside the cultus proper stands communion 
with the Deity by seeking and obtaining oracées. 
We have repeatedly spoken already (e.g. p. 641 ff.) of 
the connexion of Divine images such as the *éphéd 
and ¢éréphim with the consulting of oracles. It 
is ἃ question whether there was even then an 
inseparable connexion between the *éphéd and 
the Urim and Thummim (such as in Ex 28%, 
where the latter have their place in the oracle- 
pocket attached to the ephod of the high priest). 
The meaning of the names *érim and tummim 
(am) OWN) is as much disputed as the nature 
of the lots for which they stand. All that is 

*In 1K 1292 Jeroboam 1 is charged with having instituted 
a feast on the 15th day of the 8th month after the manner of 
the feast in Judah, but it is disputed whether this means that 
at that time the Feast of Harvest was celebrated even in Judah 
in the 8th month (instead of the 7th, as was the later practice). 
The fixing upon the 15th day (as in P) may be due simply to 
the author of this note about Jeroboam, 
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certain is that even in early times “dérim and 
tummim represented the sacred lot, which was 
handled only by priests: Dt 338, 1S 14% 41 286 
(where ’trim is no doubt merely an abbreviation 
for the complete expression ’uérim wéthummimn, as 
in Nu 27# (P)]. The suggestion that “rim ex- 
pressed an afirmative (especially as to where guilt 
lay), cwnmim a negative, answer to a question, is 
favoured by 18 1451, where, in place of the corrupt 
MT, we are to read with the LAX: ‘If this guilt 
be in me ormy son Jonathan... let ’érine appear, 
but if it be in thy people Israel, let éenmim 
appear.’ As to the nature of these lots, we should 
probably think of small stones (cf. gérdal, ‘lot’ ; 
but properly, as the Arabic shows, ‘ pebble,’ 
‘small stone’), which were shaken in an urn till 
one ‘came out’ (Jos 191), 

If an oracle was to be obtained, the applicant 
must be on good terms with the Deity. ‘To one 
who is under the weight of guilt unatoned for, the 
oracle is silent. ‘This happens even if it is not 
himself that las incurred the guilt (so in 158 14%, 
where Saul obtains no response because of the 
offence of Jonathan; and 985, where Saul con- 
sulted Jahweh, but He answered him not, by 
dreams, nor by *érim, nor by prophets). The man 
to whom guilt attaches is to all intents and pur- 
poses unclean, and, as such, is ipso facto excluded 
trom any approach to God or handling of objects 
consecrated to Him. How far these prescriptions 
as to cleanness were carried (even without a 
written law), we see from the casual notice of 
15 20°, according to which a state of uncleanness 
excluded from participation in the sacrificial meal 
at the New Moon ; and from 21°", where abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is the condition of being 
allowed to eat sacred bread.* How deeply such 
considerations, enforced by religious usage, had 
impressed themselves on the daily life, could find 
no better illustration than that usage of language 
whereby the male population is divided into those 
who are admissible to, and those who are excluded 
from, the cultus,t the mention of both serving to 
express the totality (1 K 14% 217, 2 K 98 14%, Dt 
32), 

5. In regard to the morality of this period, we 
must refer once more to what was said above 
(pp. 624", 633) as to the power of custom in the 
earliest times. But, if it had to be assumed even 
there that custom was not altogether unconnected 
with religion, this holds in increased measure of 
the period preceding that of the writing prophets. 
It is very significant that in 25 124 Nathan, after 
he has acted as the mouthpiece of the outraged 
ΕΣ conscience in calling David to account for 
us crime, discovers the special guilt of the king in 
the circumstance that by his action he has shown 
contempt for Jahweh.{ This requires the death 
of Bathsheba’s child as an atonement, although 
David has already been assured of the forgiveness 
of his sin. 


* Of. J. C. Matthes, art. ‘De begrippen rein en onrein in het 
OT’ in Theol. Tijdschr. xxxiil. 293 if. [these are, according to 
him, ‘cultus notions,’ an answer to the question, How am I fit 
to serve Jahweh ?]. 

} This interpretation of Ivy? WSY (lit. ‘restrained and left 
free’), which is that of W. Robertson Smith (ΚΘ 2 456: ‘he 
who is under taboo and be who is free’), is to be preferred 
absolutely to the interpretations formerly current (sucb as 
‘bond and free,’ or ‘minors and of age,’ or ‘ tribesmen and of 
no family’ [for which A. 5. Jahuda contends with much learn- 
ing in the Ztschr. f. dssyr. 1902, Ὁ. 240ff.]) Cf. especially 
the expression used of Doeg ‘nezar before Jabweh,’ i.e. 
‘restrained’ {as it were, in confinement], 1S 218(7). So in all 
probability ‘dzara@h, ‘a festal gathering’ (Am 52! et al.), means 
originally ‘a state of being bound,’ namely, by tbe obligation 
to certain forms of abstinence. 

{So we should read witb Lucian. The MT inserts ὁ the 
enemies [of Jahweh]’ before ‘Jahweh,’ and the (linguistically 
objectionahle) interpretation is usually offered : ‘ because tbou 
bast given the enemies of Jahweh occasion to blagpbeine.’ 


We have all the less right to judge of the 
general condition of morality from isolated deeds 
wrought in passion, seeing that these were almost 
always condemned by contemporary opinion. The 
outrage wrought by Amnon on Tamar (28 18) is 
to be viewed as an instance of rape rather than of 
incest. ‘Tamar herself contemplates the possibility 
(v.!*) of being given by the king to Amnon as his 
wife, although she is his half-sister; while in Gn 
20" it appears to be no way repugnant to E that 
Abraham’s wife should be his half-sister Sarah, 
But Amnon’s act was avenged by his murder by 
Absalom, who must have considered it a heinous 
offence. He thus carried out a species of blood- 
revenge, but, at the same time, exceeded the bounds 
prescribed by custom (just as Joab did when he 
treacherously murdered Abner, 2 Καὶ 3°"), and had 
to expiate this by a lengthened term of banish- 
nent. 

6. The truest reflexion of the manners and 
morals of our period is preserved, without doubt, 
in the stories of the patriarchs in Gn 12-50. In 
these figures we have a twofold presentation of 
types that are thoroughly true to hfe—in Abraham 
a kind of ideal of ancient Israelitish piety, in Jacob 
the empirical phenomenon of the ancient Israelite, 
with his virtues, but also with his shady side.* 
We may leave it an open question whether the 
Abraham -narratives in their present form were 
not developed a good deal later than those about 
Jacob-Israel, the type of the character of the 
people with the same name. In any case, both fall 
within the period with which we are dealing. Of 
both types it 15 pre-eminently true that their con- 
duct is by no means actuated simply by custom, 
but quite expressly also by religious motives, 

The whole life of Abraham, as related in both 
the ancient Pentateuchal sources, is viewed as a 
continued trial of his faith and obedience. With 
faith in the promise of Jahweh he leaves his father- 
land and sets out for the unknown country afar ; 
he acquiesces in the expulsion of Ishinael, and 
even shows himself willing to sacrifice his late- 
born only son. The latter narrative (Gn 22), even 
if it is based upon some cult-legend,t is, in its 
present form (cf. v.1), the record of the last and 
severest trial of his faith to which Abraham was 
subjected by God. The brilliant manner in which 
he sustained the test is reckoned to him (v.™) a 
proof of true fear of God. It is very remarkable 
that already in 15° it is not an act, but simply 
trustful confidence in Jahweh that is counted to 
Abraham for ‘righteousness,’ i.e a display of 
genuine piety. The Apostle Paul (Ro 41%) is per- 
feetly entitled to find here the proof that the 
righteousness of Abraham is grounded, even in 
Genesis, in quite an evangelical fashion, upon no 
merit of works. 

As in the case of Abraham, so in that of Jacob, 
in spite of his wholly different character, there are 
not wanting marks of that humility and resigna- 
tion by which true piety and fear of God are char- 
acterized, So in the grand confession of Gn 32! (9) 
(J): ‘fam not worthy of all the mercies and all 
the faithfulness which thou hast shown unto thy 
servant’; the expression of resignation in 43%, 
and the beautiful thanksgiving of 48%, A 
counterpart is presented by the expression of pro- 
foundest resignation put in the mouth of David in 
25 15° and 164+, Again, what a high level of 
moral appreciation of the actions and fortunes of 
men is tound in the words of Joseph (Gn 50*), in 

* We may leave Isaac out of account here, since, in com- 
parison witb Abrabam and Jacob, he plays almost throughout a 
passive réle. 

+ According to Gunkel (Com. on Genesis) it is the cult-legend 
of the place of sacrifice at Jeruel, and is intended simply to ex- 


plain how the former practice of cbild sacrifice bad been super- 
seded by the offering only of rams. 
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which he, as it were, sums up his own and his 
father’s fortunes: ‘Ye, indeed, meant evil against 
me, but God has turned it to good, to... save 
much a alive.” To recognize that God makes 
even the sins of men serve His purposes, without 
thereby lessening in the least their moral responsi- 
bility, is the only solution that is worthy and 
satisfying, from the point of view of religion, of 
the seeming contradiction between the universal 
activity of God and the moral freedom of man; 
and it is not the smallest of the evidences of a 
Divine factor in the religion of Israel, that even 
at so early a period it had discovered this solution. 

Other features that are honourable to Abraham, 
such as his ready hospitality (Gn 18'* ; ef. its still 
more striking exhibition by Lot, 19'%), may be 
best put down to the credit of custom. On the 
other hand, we are certainly true to the intention 
of the narrator if we ascribe to religious principle 
his peaceable attitude and disinterestedness (ἢ 
1513.) ag well as his unwearied intercession even 
for the wicked inhabitants of Sodom (18794), 

7. All the above evidences of a high moral stand- 

oint in the patriarchal narratives appear to be 
ittle in harmony with the serious moral defects 
and transgressions which are recorded without a 
word of censure. Abraham lies (Gn 1918 202; so 
also Isaac, 267) in passing off his wife as his sister ; 
Jacob artfully deceives his twin-brother Esau in 
order to obtain the blessing of the firstborn, and 
his uncle Laban in the matter of the increase of 
his herds. Does this not justify the conclusion 
that God has two standards of measurement; that 
the Israehte in dealing with the foreigner, the 
chosen of God in dealing with the rejected, may 
go any length without its being counted to him 
a sin? 

(a) If the above question is to be correctly 
answered, two things must be taken into account. 
Firstly, as a matter of fact, it is one of the prin- 
eiples of ancient ethics, from which even Israel 
freed itself only with difficulty and slowly, that 
towards a stranger the same moral obligations do 
not hold that apply in dealing with a fellow- 
countryman. In particular, cunning and deceit in 
the former case are not liable to the same con- 
demnation as in the latter. They appear rather 
in the hght of a duty of self-defence, especially as 
one has to look for nothing but damage and de- 
frauding at the hands of a stranger, whenever he 
has the power to inflict harm. But, again, the 
idea of the national god invelves (at least for the 
older naive conception) his taking the part of his 
own people against the foreigner, and protecting 
them without scruple not only in their rights, but 
wherever their interests are concerned. So Jahweh 
acts in relation to Pharaoh (12"), and, according 
to 2017, towards Abimelech. 

Secondly, however, and closely connected with 
the above, what we have really to do with, at 
least in the Jacob-narratives, are not the actions 
and experiences of individuals, but the relations 
of one people to another, namely, of Israel towards 
the Edomites (Esau) on the one hand, and the 
Arameans (Laban) on the other. The Esau- 
narratives are the naive deposit of the reflexions 
of very early times as to why the brother who 
was notoriously the firstborn, 2.6. who attained to 
a settled life and to importance sooner than Israel, 
was yet surpassed by the younger. τόμ the 
Avamzans, again, Israel had from olden times 
experienced so much hostility that we can readily 
understand how the cheating of the greedy Ara- 
mzean by Jacob should have been regarded as quite 
right and proper, and the exercise of this right 
have formed the subject of unmitigated rejoicing. 

(6) Notwithstanding all this, however, we must 
still ask the final question, Is it really the case 


that the above-cited instances of morally objec- 
tionable actions are recorded without a word of 
censure or disapproval ? First, then, it may be 
observed that in this matter the E source, in 
opposition to or at least deviating to some extent 
from J, repeatedly offers a narrative in which the 
cause of offence, if not wholly removed, is made as 
slight as possible. This is a proof that at least 
towards the end of our period a finer moral sensi- 
tiveness had come in to sit in judgment on those 
ancient narratives. Sarah is, according to E, 
really Abraham’s sister on the father’s side (Gn 
20"), so that Abraham is cleared of the charge of 
lying. It is only with great reluctance, and not 
till he has received the express command of God, 
that Abraham consents to the expulsion of Hagar 
and Ishmael (21"" [E]; contrast 16° [J]). In the 
transactions of Laban and Jacob, it is not the 
latter, but Laban alone, that is guilty of deceit 
and violent dealing (314%).* Reuben advises, in- 
deed, that Joseph be cast into the empty cistern, 
but it is with the intention of delivering him. 
Joseph’s brothers did not sell him (as J records), 
but he was stolen out of the cistern by a passing 
company of Midianites (377% 23>-24. 288 6, 396, 40 161), 

(c) But there is yet another fact to be taken into 
account. It has been rightly noticed that it is the 
peculiarity of a particular form of narration in the 
legendary history to avoid passing any direct judg- 
ment upon the transactions described, but to allow 
this judgment to be expressed indirectly by one of 
the parties concerned. Thus Abimelech in Gn 20° 
(E) severely condemns the conduct of Abraham, 
and in 26% (J) that of Isaac. In 2712 Jacob him- 
self declares that by imposing upon his father he 
will exhibit himself in the light of one who mocks 
at sacred things, and who thus deserves a curse 
and not a blessing. 

8. But, in addition to the narratives belonging 
to this period, the oldest codification of legal 
ordinances, the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
also contains notable evidences of a moral disposi- 
tion, which could have grown up only upon the 
soil of a considerably elevated religious system. 
True reverence for parents regards it as an offence 
worthy of death to strike or to curse them (Ex 
2118. 37), In dispensing justice the strictest recti- 
tude and impartiality are to be observed (231* 62), 
Mildness and pity are due to the poor (2274. 26f), 
protection from harsh treatment and violence to 
the gé (227! 23°) and even to the slave (21 26) ; 
the latter is even to be let go free if his master 
have struck out a tooth. The Sabbath is to be 
pre-eminently a day of rest for cattle, menials, 
and gérim (employed as hirelings). As to the 
command in 23" to take back to an enemy his ox 
or ass when they have strayed, and to help him 
to raise up an ass that has sunk under its bur- 
den, this does not, indeed, as yet amount to the 
Christian command of love to one’s enemy, but it is 
a first step towards it. For it demands a subduing 
of carnal hatred and malice, a self-denial of which 
the natural man and natural ethics know nothing, 
but which is required by that God who watches the 
conduct of His people and seeks to redress every 
species of wrong and oppression. For, evidently, it 
is not only of the poor that the saying (925) holds 
cood: ‘When he crieth unto me, I will hear him ; 
for I am pitiful.’ 

Since the discovery of the diorite block with the 
code of the Babylonian king Hammurabi (see art. 
CopE OF HAMMURABL in present volume, p. 584 ff.), 
many hands have been busy seeking to demonstrate 

* It was quite a perverse attenipt that was made by the older 
harmonizers to remove the contradiction between 314 [1] and 
80378. [J] by assuming that in 3144- Jacob tells a false story to 
his wives, The fact is that we have here E’s account of things, 


which is meant to be taken seriously, and which completely 
clears Jacob of blame. 
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not only the considerable priority (c. 2300 B.C.) of 
this law-book to the oldest codification of laws in 
Israel, but even its higher standing in all matters 
of justice and social order. We readily admit that 
the laws of Hammurabi imply much more compli- 
cated conditious of society than the enactments of 
the Book of the Covenant, which are intended for 
a simple race of peasants, and that, consequently, 
the juridical technique of Hammurabi may fre- 
quently exhibit a higher level. A fair estimate of 
the two codes is reached, however, not by comparing 
the matter which they have in common, but by look- 
ing at the sayings where the Book of the Covenant 
has the advantage over the Babylonian code. 
But these are the sayings to which we have already 
adverted, regarding the poor, gérim, slaves, and 
enemies, and for parallels to them we may search 
the 282 paragraphs of Hammurabi in vain, because 
such are impossible on the soil of natural religion. 

vi. ANTHROPOLOGY AND THEORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSE (WELTANSCHAUUNG).— Under this twofold 
heading we propose to treat of everything which, 
according to modern views, constitutes the scien- 
tific standpoint of a period, but which to ancient, 
and especially to Israelitish, notions is so closely 
connected with religion that it cannot be passed 
over in a history of religion. This means that we 
are concerned, on the one hand, with the anthropo- 
logical or psychological notions of this period, in- 
cluding conceptions of the state after death ; and, 
on the other hand, with the ideas that were cher- 
ished as to the origin and purpose of the universe, 
the relation of man to the brute world, the opening 
period of the world’s history, and the future goal 
towards which the present course of things is 
moving. As elsewhere, the notions about all these 
things meet us, not in didactic statements but in 
the guise of narrative (so, especially, in the J 
portions of Gn 1-11), or in casual notices. The 
latter almost always take for granted that the 
notions in question are universally known, and 
hence refrain from fuller explanation or deserip- 
tion. Unfortunately, this leads to our being leit 
in the dark on many an important question. 

1. The drawing of a distinction between two 
main constituents of the human personality—one 
bodily and one spiritual—must have set in as soon 
as men came to realize the fundamental difference 
between a living and a dead body. (a) The cor- 
poreal being, at least immediately after death, was 
quite the sameas before. What had been the seat of 
the life which had now taken Hight? The readiest 
reply was: the breath. Observation shows that, 
when the last breath has been drawn, the life dis- 
appears; while, conversely, the revivification of 
one that is dead is accomplished through the breath 
returning into him (1 Καὶ 17#+).* Alongside of this 
we encounter another conception, which is also 
deeply rooted, namely, that the seat of life is to 
be found in the dlood. Τὺ is true that express 
statements to this effect do not occur till much 
later (Dt 12%, Ly 17"); but the very ancient pro- 


* The clearest evidence of the identification of breath and life 
is found in the circumstance that in [ebrew, as in other lan- 
guages (cf. Sansk. &@&man=‘ breath,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘soul’; Gr. svetue, 
orig. =‘ breath,’ ὁ blowing’ ; Lat. animus and anima, spiritus), 
the notions of ‘breath,’ ‘ wind,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit’ are expressed by 
one and the same word. Thus 435 is at once the name of the 
wind which dries up the waters of the Flood (Gn 81), and of the 
Divine breath of life which, at the Creation, hovers over the 
waters (12), and of the breath of life within man. In like 
manner it is true of the Ileb. w5I that it may designate at one 
time the breath, at another the spirit of life within man, the 
soul and its functions (e.g. longing or eager desire for something); 
but it may also stand simply for life itself, and, finally, even for 
the living being or (in the case of men) the person; nay, by a 
loose kind of usage, it may mean even ‘the person of one who 
is dead,’ or, without the genitive, a ‘ corpse’ (Ly 1995 224 δὲ a/.). 
It is, of course, a glaring error, but a deeply rooted one, to give 
to nephesh, in all these manifold senses, the one uniform render- 


| ing ‘soul.’ 


hibition to eat blood (15 14338.) must have been 
due in aneient Israel, as elsewhere on heathen 
Semitic soil, chiefly to the fear of absorbing another 
life along with the blood. Under special cireum- 
stances, indeed (as, for instance, at the sacrificial 
meals of brotherhoods in pre-Mosaic times; cf. 
above, p. 618°), this result might be desired; but 
in the realm of Jahwism, as far back as we can 
trace the evidence, such a practice was exeluded. 
It may be added that the conception of the blood 
as the seat of life must have rested on the observa- 
tion that, as the blood pours from a wound, the 
powers of life sensibly diminish, and at last dis- 
appear entirely—an observation which could always 
be made afresh when animals were slaughtered. 
We shall have to speak afterwards of the import- 
ance for the theory of sacrifice which this view of 
the blood came to assume im the latest period of 
Israel’s history. 

(6) For the period with which we are dealing, 
another question seemed more important, namely, 
that as to the origin of the breath of life, upon 
whose presence or absence the life or death of the 
body depends. The answer which the Old Testa- 
ment gives to this question, and which forms the 
basis of OT psychology, is connected most inti- 
mately with the religion of Jahwism, or, to be more 
precise, with its notion of God. But our discus- 
sion of this point must be preceded by a remark 
of a general character. Almost all the accounts 
of so-called Biblical Psychology * are vitiated by 
the introduction of dogmatic prejudices, and the 
attempt to read into Scripture a finished system 
of one’s own, instead of closely studying the usage 
of language. Especially unfortunate has been the 
attempt to discover in both Testaments exactly 
the same point of view, whereas the psychology of 
the OT has for its basis a dichotomy, that of the 
NT for the most part a trichotomy. 

Keeping now to the exact terms of the funda- 
mental and principal passage, Gn 2’, we learn 
from this, in the form of narrative, that Jahweh 
at first formed a man [proleptically for ‘a human 
body Ἴ from clods [not ‘ dust ᾽ οἵ the field, and then 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, so that 
man became a living being. In view of this, there 
can be no doubt that Gn 2’ assumes a dichotomy 
in man’s personality. As far as concerns his 
bodily substance, man is earth, and must accord- 
inely return at death to the earth (313), But his 
breath of life emanates directly from an inbreath- 
ing of that of God, and ceases at the man’s death, 
when God calls back this His spirit of life to 
Himself. We must not, however, think of the 
‘return of the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ke 
12”) after the manner of the Christian hope of 1m- 
mortality, as if it meant a passing of the indivi- 
dual spirit to be with God, but only as a reabsorp- 
tion in the creative Divine spirit which pervades 
the whole Universe. We should even be reminded 
here of the pantheistie doctrine of the world-soul, 
were it not that any such thought is excluded by 
the OT coneeption of God which lays such eim- 
phasis on His ee personality. 


* Of the special works on the subject, Beck’s Umriss der 
biblischen Seelenlehre (Stuttgart, 1843, 3rd ed. 1871) is based 
partly on Roos’ Fundamenta Psychologie ex Sacra Scriptura 
collecta, 1769 [Germ, tr. 1857, under title Grundzuge der Seelen- 
lehre aus der heiligen Schrift]. Worner in his Bibl. Anthro- 
pologie (Stuttgart, 1887) builds largely upon Beck. Franz 
Delitzsch’s System der bibl, Psychologie (Leipzig, 1855, 2nd ed. 
1861) is not without a certain mixture of theosophy. More im- 
partial are the accounts of Wendt, Die Begriff Fleisch und 
Geist im biblischen Sprachgebrauch (Gotha, 1878), and West- 
phal, Chair et esprit (Toulouse, 1885). J. Koberle’s Natur und 
Geist nach der Aufassung des AT: eine Untersuchung zur 
historischen Psychologie (Munich, 1901) 1s a very thorough and 
valuable discussion of all questions relating to the conception 
of the external world and the life of the human soul, the attri- 
buting of a soul to nature, mythology, and the notion of the 
spiritual, together with the intluence of religion upon all this. 
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(c) Not only human but also animal life in 
general depends upon the possession of the Divine 
breath of life. Passages like Ps 104° and Job 
9415. leave no doubt on this point: Jahwel is 
a ‘God of the living spirits of all flesh’ (Nu 
1053 275). Accordingly, the question presses itself 
upon our attention: What, then, is the precise 
difference which under all circumstanees must be 
assumed to exist between man and beast? It is 
not in the manner of their origin that the differ- 
ence lies, at least according to J. While P (Gn 
1707.) makes water-animals and birds spring into 
being at the simple jiaé of the Creator, and land- 
animals proceed from the earth, J (2) records a 
forming process exactly as in the case of man 
(v."), that is to say, an individual creation of the 
anlnals. In the case of the latter, however, he 
makes no mention of an animating by the in- 
breathing of the Divine breath of life, and in {1115 
alone—even if we must assume here the result of 
reflexion on this question—the distinction between 
man and beast niay be seen: man received the 
breath of life immediately from God, and on that 
account he has a far more direct share in the 
Divine being and life than the animal, in whose 
case nothing more than a general animating (of 
the whole species) is assumed. By the theory 
that the man first formed was directly animated 
by God, expression was given to the perception 
which—although without a clearly defined philo- 
sophic terminology — had evidently established 
itself at an early date, that man alone possesses 
individuality, and is therefore a being capable 
of individual communion with God, whereas the 
animal always represents only an example of its 
species.—J, however, gives expression in another 
way to the notion of the inferiority of the animal 
world to man when (Gn 2%) he quite unambigu- 
ously describes animals as having bcen created 
on man’s account and named by lim, with the 
result, however, that there could be found among 
them none corresponding to man, and thus suitable 
to be a ‘help’ to him. 

(ὦ) From God’s direct animating of the first 
created human being we are not, however, to 
infer that the same thing is presupposed for each 
particular human individual. The OT has been 
wrongly burdened with this so-called ‘Creationism,’ 
which supposes God to create a special soul for 
every newly begotten body, and to unite it about 
the 40th day with the embryo. On the contrary, 
the OT from first to last is based upon ‘Tradu- 
cilanism’: he who begets the body implants at the 
sale time the germ of the life or the soul. Other- 
wise, the view would be impossible by which the 
OT is unquestionably dominated, that through the 
process of generation even moral weakness, the 
inclination to sin, passes as an inheritance frou 
parents to children. This is not ‘original sin’ in 
the sense in which it ismostly taught in Protestant 
confessions, namely, as implying the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam to all his posterity, but original 
sin in the more general sense, according to which 
that term is applied to the strong and almost 
irresistible inclination to sin, which appears to be 
inseparably bound up with human nature as such, 
and consequently looks as if it were the result of 
descent from parents of like disposition. Thus it is 
intelligible whiy allusions to this hereditary sinful 
disposition are introduced for the most part as 
furnishing a motive for the forgiveness of sin. In 
view of the fact that ‘the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth’ (Gn 8"), God cannot 
apply the strictest standard of judgment. In 
addition to Ps 517 (Behold, in guilt was I born, 


same purpose Job 144 (‘How could a clean come 
from an unclean? Not one.’) 15% 25**—late pas- 
sages, but manifestly intending to express nothing 
more than is meant already by J in Gn 83. 

In the last-cited passages from Job the ques- 
tion is put, ‘How can one born of woman be pure 
[before God]?’: this shows how the connexion 
between descent and sinfulness was more pre- 
cisely thought of. ‘The latter as moral weakness 
is the natural result of the physical weakness of 
the body. Man is in the narrower sense the off- 
spring of woman, the weaker vessel and the one 
more exposed to physical hardships. From her, 
man inherits moral as well as physical (Job 14") 
weakness. 

(6) In view of all this, it might have seemed 
natural that the material substratum of human 
personality, the flesh or the body [the Heb. wa 
may stand for either], should be regarded as the 
seat of sin, just as the NT σάρξ undeniably has 
this collateral notion attached to it. But, in spite 
of appearances such as arise from Gn 6%, it is wrong 
to conclude that such a view was held. Itis true 
that the flesh or the body, in consequence of its 
origin from the earth, is a type of the decaying 
and transitory (cf. the characteristic contrast in 
Is 31° ‘Their [the Egyptians’] horses are flesh, 
and not spirit’), and this thought attaches itself 
almost always to the very frequent expression 
‘all flesh’ (2.6. either all men or all earthly living 
creatures). But the truth that the flesh, although 
an occasion also of moral weakness, is not thought 
of as per se sinful and therefore unclean, is unmis- 
takably implied in the circumstance that in sacri- 
fice it was used as a gift to God, and such a gift 
could never have been in itself wnclean, 

(f) The habit already mentioned of putting 
upon the OT a trichotomous view of human per- 
sonality was due almost entirely to a false con- 
ception of the nephesh (v3 commonly tr. ‘ soul’), 
and of its relation to the riéah (ΠῚ commonly tr. 
‘spirit’). This distinction between soul and spirit 
naturally caused the actually existing dichotomy 
of body (or flesh) and spirit of life to be missed, ‘The 
real state of things is as follows. As long as the 
Divine breath of life is outside man, it can never 
be called nephesh but only ruéah (more completely 
riah hayyim, ἃ. 6. © spirit or breath of life,’ in which 
sense we find also nishinath hayyim used [e.g. Gn 
27}). On the other hand, the breath of life which 
has entered man’s body and manifests its prescnce 
there may be called either réiah or nephesh. The 
two alternate in poetical parallelism in such a way 
that the same functions are attributed at one time 
to the xephesh and at another to the réah. This, 
indeed, has not prevented its coming about that in 
certain expressions usage has established only one 
of the terms, or has at least secured a preference 
for it. Further, it may be noted that both very 
frequently stand in parallelism with 22 (*heazt,’ 
‘ disposition,’ also ‘understanding or insight,’ the 
heart and not the head being with the Hebrews 
the seat of intellect). But in no case should that 
use of nephesh, whereby it stands for particular 
functions of the soul or even for a complex of 
these, be confused with its signification of ‘ person 
or living being’ (and even ‘corpse’; cf. above, 
p. 663" n.). In this latter sense nephesh could never 
have its place taken by réah or lebh, 

The religious significance of the anthropological 
views represented by the above-deseribed dich- 
otomy is at once apparent. Everything which 
in any way can be recoguized as spirit and life 
is brought into direct relation to God, and has 
its origin in Him, and Him alone. The Pauline 


and in sin did my mother conceive me’), the locws | saying, ‘In him we live, and move, and have our 
celassicus for this doctrine of the natal quality of | being’ (Ac 17°), corresponds exactly to the postu- 
sin, we have to take specially into account for the | lates of OT psychology. The latter proceeds so 
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consistently in its derivation of ad? human thought 
and will and action, that it speaks not only of a 
‘spirit’ (rédah, i.e. in this instance the same as 
‘ principle,’ ‘disposition,’ or even ‘capability for’) 
of wisdom, knowledge, and fear of God (Is 11°), or 
of skill in art and expertness (Ex 28%), but even of 
a spirit of jealousy (Nu 5**), of dizziness (Is 19%), 
of deep sleep (29°), etc. Moreover, this spirit is 
frequently (so in the two passages from Isaial) 
spoken of as directly sent by Jahweh. He causes 
an ‘evil spirit,’ i.e. a spirit of discord, to come be- 
tween Abimelech and the Shechemites (Jg 935), and 
in like manner lets an ‘evil spirit,’ 2.2. a spirit of 
melancholy or of insanity, take possession of Saul 
after the departure of the spirit of Jahweh (18 
16'4).* In this theorem of the universal activity 
of the spirit, and indeed of the spirit emanating 
directly from God, we have one of the strongest 
evidences of the living character and dignity of 
the ancient Israelitish conception of God. The 
latter did not take its rise as a result of the 
preaching of the prophets. The prophets, on the 
contrary, found it ready to their hand, made 
large use of it, and, wherever necessary, deepened 
it and cleared it of excrescences. 

The question as to the nature and the com- 
ponents of man’s personality was one that could 
not fail to engage the attention of ancient thought 
in other quarters as well. Along with the ob- 
servations which point to its answer, it always 
forced itself afresh to the front, and in particular 
exercised an influence even upon the formation of 
speech. But nowliere did the attempts to solve 
the problem stand in so close a relation to religion 
as was the case in Israel. 

2. Τῦ is otherwise with those questions belonging 
to the realm of psychology which relate to the 
destiny of man, the goal of the development of 
humanity or of one particular people. Questions 
of this kind presuppose a greater advance of 
thought, and, above all, a rich historical experi- 
ence. Reflexions on his destiny are quite beyond 
nian in a state of nature; and, even where a com- 
mencement has been made with political and social 
order, he holds to empirical results, without in- 
quiring after the Whence and the Why. To belong 
to a particular people with particular settlements 
and under the protection of a particular national 
god, 18 as μὰψ ἃ a matter of course to him as to 
have an occupation by which he procures a liveli- 
hood. But what is remote from the reflexion of 
the individual already occupied the popular mind 
collectively in primeval tinies, and led to those 
profound speculations which mect us to-day in the 
form of the myth, 2.6. the clothing of speculative 
thoughts in history. The people of Israel are no 
more strangers to such myths than are other 
nations, and in this particular they have con- 
formed to the course which we niay observe in 
the case of εὐ ancient peoples: they have taken 
over from prehistoric times a store of inyths and 
legends, to which they have then given a particular 
development on their own soil, subjecting them 
in part to transformation, The manner in which 
this has been done gives the most valuable indica- 
tions as to the inmost character of the popular 
mind. And here we come face to face with the 
fact that in this point Israel holds a unique 
position. The myths taken over from foreign 
heathen soil have been so transformed and filled 
with truly religious contents that tley have 
become for all time a part of the revealed religion 
of Israel. For we cannot consent to regard such 


* From the standpoint of trichotomy this would have to be 
expressed something to the effect that reason forsook him, 
while the functions of the ‘soul’ continued unimpaired. But 
the point is that no such distinction between raiak and nephesh 
is kuown to the Hebrew mind. 


a transformation as if it were merely the acci- 
dental result of the inward impulse which drives 
men to religious and philosophical spceulation, 
but as a fruit of the spirit of God working in 
Israel as the people of revelation. And the cir- 
cumstance that the spirit of God resorted to this 
clothing of the profoundest religious thoughts in 
the form of childlike naive narratives, appears to 
us so far froni being a cause of offence that we 
sec in this accommodation to the human under- 
standing an evidence of superior Divine pedagogic 
and wisdom. (a) This remark applies in a very 
special nianner to that myth which first concerns 
us here, namely, the story of Paradise and the 
Fali (Gn 2 and 3); for this is intended to answer 
the question as to man’s original destiny and 
the reasons for his actual condition now. While 
the derivation of the Biblical story of the Fall 
from a Babylonian source* is as yet unproved, 
in spite of numerous attempts to establish it, its 
connexion with the parallel narrative in the Zend 
religion does not admit of any doubt. That the 
latter, moreover, is not a later corruption of 
what, according to the orthodox conception, is the 
strictly historical narrative of the Bible, is evident 
from the simple fact that the dualistic basis (ἢ. 6. 
the opposition, essential to the Zend religion, be- 
tween a good and an evil deity) manifestly played 
a ruling part in the original narrative. ‘The 
Hebrew narrator, whose conception of God left 
no rooni for this dualism, has got rid of it only 
by the difficult expedient of making the serpent 
(which in the Zend religion is the embodiment of 
the evil deity) a creature of God, like all the rest 
of the animals. In this way, indeed, the question 
remains unanswered how this creature of God 
comes to step out of the ranks of the rest and 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the Creator. 
We shall make no attempt liere at an analysis 
of the narrative as a masterly, unsurpassed ac- 
count of the origin of sin. We remark only that 
we cannot, with many moderns, find its deepest 
meaning exhausted by setting it down as a de- 
scription of how sin comes into being in the case 
of every individual, or of how man 7056 from a 
condition of primitive rudeness and unconscious- 
ness to conscious freedom and culture. On the 
contrary, Christian dogmatics was and is quite 
within its right in discovering in Gn 2.3 an 
account of a Fall, 2.6. of the origin of sin and 
the consequent woes of the world. Man’s original 
state, according to the Divine will, was one of 
undisturbed fellowship with God, who also had 
His dwelling -place within the sphere of man’s 
abode, the Garden of Eden. The root of sin is 
pride, which wilfully seeks to go beyond the 
bounds prescribed by God, and produces disregard 
of His clear prohibition. But the fruits of dis- 
obedience are the loss of the former intimate 
communion with God, expulsion from [lis home, 
a life of endless toil and trouble, and at last death 
in place of the eternal duration of life that was 
formerly open to him. This nyth has been called 
a lament over the loss of Paradise, and has been 
set in parallelism with the Greek myth of the 
Golden Age. There is justification for both these 
ways of looking at it. But with all this the main 
point must not be overlooked, namely, the em- 


* There appears to be no doubt that the conception of Para- 
dise with its four rivers is borrowed from Eastern (ὁ Babylonian) 
inyths, and that the description of the rivers (Gn 91.0.14} ig a 
Jater insertion in the early narrative. With regard to this 
insertion {not to the whole myth] Stade may be right in holding 
(art. ‘Der Mythos vom Paradies, Gn 2. 8, und die Zeit seiner 
Einwanderung in Israel’? in ZATW, 1903, p. 172 ff.) that it was 
not adopted prior to the middle of the Sth cent. B.c. The de- 
scription of Paradise possesses religious interest only in so far 
as it serves as a preparation for the story of the Fall (see below) : 
for our present purpose everything else may be leit out of 
account. 
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hasis which is laid in the Biblical record on the 
ateful significance of sin and its worst conse- 
quence—exclusion from the Garden of Eden, 2.e. 
from communion with God. Here we have not 
only—as happens elsewhere so frequently in mytlis 
—forebodings, but actual perceptions of a profound 
religious character, to which cognate myths of 
other nations present no parallel. 

(6) We remarked above that questions as to the 
nature and destiny of man are far below the 
horizon of individual reflexion in the primeval 
history of a people, and arise only when a higher 
stage of development has been reached. One ex- 
ception, however, must be made. ‘This relates to 
the question, What befalls man at last after the 
death of the body? Hitherto we have only touched 
lightly upon this question, in speaking of possible 
survivals of Animism in the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel. We there (see above, p. 614*) found that 
the belief in the existence of shades or ‘spirits of 
the dead’ must have found strong and peculiar 
support in the appearances of the dead in dreams. 
But here we have to do witli the whole cirele of 
conceptions that centre about Shé’ol * or the under 
world, the place of assembly of the dead. The 
reason why we have not diseussed these earlier is 
simply because it is not till the period with which 
we are dealing that the mention of Shé@’6l is de- 
monstrable, and because we have no sure ground 
for attributing the Shé’6l-belief to the Mosaic, not 
to speak of the pre- Mosaic, period. There is 
nothing impossible in the supposition that it was 
found as early as that, but the view is equally 
open to us that this whole circle of conceptions 
was first encountered by Israel upon Canaanitish 
soil and thence taken over by them. Support for 
this view might be found in the circumstance that 
necromancy, which stands in the closest connexion 
with the Sh@ol-belief, also came under the notice 
of the Israelites for the first time, to all appear- 
ance, in Canaan. This does not prevent our 
tracing its origin in the last resort to Babylon.t 

Now, it cannot be proved that the Babylonian 
influence first made itself felt, as is so often 
asserted at present, in the time of Solomon. On 
the contrary, the earliest notices of Shé’6l (Gn 37* 
4238 [in almost identical terms in 4459. 511 Nu 1684 33, 
all agp J) certainly leave the impression that 
we have here to do with a conception universally 
familiar, and hence requiring no more precise de- 
scription. From the early passages nothing more 
can be gathered than that Shé’ol is thought of as 
a subterranean space, for one ‘goes down’ to it. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the other two con- 
stant characteristics of Shé’ol—the thick dark- 
ness which prevails there, and the impossibility of 
returning thence—were connected from the first 
with its couception.t But detailed descriptions 
belong one and all to later times, even to the 
latest of all,§ and it is difficult to say whether (as, 


* Regarding the etymology of Dinw, it may suffice here to 
remark that it is impossible to accept either the derivation 
from the root sh@’al, ‘ask,’ ‘demand’ (as the place that claims 
all living for itself), or that from shéal with the assumed mean- 
ing of ‘to be hollow’ (so that Sh@dl would be the ‘hollow’ or 
cavern’). Rather is it from a root shi, which includes the 
notions of wide gaping and deep sinking. Hence the idea 
underlying the Heb. Sh&6l is that of a subterranean cavity. 
This does not exclude the supposition that the form Shé δὲ in 
this sense is due to the Hebraizing of a foreign word—according 
to Zimmern (ap. Beer, ‘ Der biblische Hades,’ p. 15), of the Bab. 
shil{ljam, ‘west’; cf. Enoch 221, where also Shé’o] is situated 
in the West. 

t On the undeniable points of contact between the Babylonian 
and the Israclitish Shé’él-belief, cf. especially A. Jeremias, Die 
bab.-assyr. Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 
1887), and Hélle und Paradies bei den Babylonvern? (Leipzig, 
1903). 

ἢ We here leave out of account the calling up of spirits of the 
dead by necromaneers, which was an article of the popular faith, 
but outside the pale of Jaliwism. 


§ Of the very copious literature on this subject we note ! entering Shé’dl. 


for example, in the bold picture of Is 14°%, or the 
approach to a distinguishing of a Tartarus within 
the under world in Ezk 32”, Is 14", also (?) Hos 
1314) they are to be set down to the account of 
foreign influence or of independent poetic imagina- 
tion. The decision between these two possibilities 
is all the harder because of the way in which the 
conception of Shé’ol is constantly mixed up with 
pictures derived from the rest of the grave. But 
this does not justify the view that by Shé’ol—at 
least originally—nothing more was meant than 
the grave. No doubt, the idea of a place of as- 
sembly of the dead would derive ever fresh nour- 
ishment from the contemplation of the roomy 
cave-tomb in which perhaps a whole tribe of 
contemporaries were buried.* It was all too 
natural to think of those who had been united 
in life as still holding converse with one another 
there. But passages like Gn 37" exclude the 
thought of any fellowship in the grave. 

The question, what part of the man goes after 
death into Shé’ol, cannot be answered from the 
standpoint of the dichotomy of the OT, which 
has been already described. For the body is 
laid in the grave and falls a prey to corruption. 
The breath of life returns to God, and with its 
separation from the body the man ceases to be a 
nephesh or living being. In spite of all this, it is 
everywhere taken for granted that at death an in- 
definable somewhat of the personality descends to 
Shé’ol, and there—not exactly dives on, but—vege- 
tates on. ‘This can be explained only by assuming 
that the old conception of She’6l had already taken 
firm root when that view of man’s nature originated 
which subsequently became the prevailing one, 
and which was irreconcilable with this conception. 
The dichotomous theory plainly belongs to Jah- 
wism, while the other conception is a relic of pre- 
Jahwistic or ex-Jahwistic influences, and is near! 
allied to the Greek belief in manes. At a man’s 
death a kind of image or outline of the whole 
personality detaches itself from the corpse. It 
wants blood, and hence it is without real life 
(which has its seat in the blood), it is invisible,— 
save when it appears in dreams or is called up 
by necromancy,—and it is for ever chained tu 
Sheol. It cannot be proved that the condition 
and appearance of the shades were thought of 
as exactly the same as those of the man at the 
moment of death, and that it was on this account 
that there was such a dread of mutilations of the 
body. The mention of Samuel’s mantle in 1 S 284 
specially : F. Béttcher, De inferis rebusque post mortem futuris 
ex Hebroeorum et Grecerum opinionibus, vol, i. [embracing 
only the Heb. part ; no more appeared], Dresden, 1846 (although 
in many respects antiquated, still of value as ἃ commentary 
upon the relevant passages); B. Stade, Uber die alitest. Vor- 
stellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1877); A 
Bertholet, Die israed. Vorstellungen vom Zustande nuch dem 
Tode (Freiburg, 1899); R. H. Charles, A Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in 
Christianity: or Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology 
(London, 1899); L. Aubert, art. ‘La vie aprés la mort chez les 
Israélites’ in Rev. de Théol. et Philos. 1902, p. 140 ff. ; G. Beer, 
art. ‘Der biblische Hades’ in Theol, Abhandlungen zu Ehren 
H. J. Holtzmanns (Tubingen, 1902). Cf. also the works of 
Schwally, Frey, Griineisen, Matthes, cited above (p. 6144, note), 
in speaking of the controversy as to Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. ; 

* This igs undoubtedly the origin of the pretty frequent ex- 
pression ‘ gathered to his fathers’ (also ‘to his people or to his 
fellow-tribesmen’) or ‘go to or be laid with his fathers’ (Gn 258 
3529 4929. 83, Dt 3250, Jg 210,1 K 210), But the employment of 
this formula in the case of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, as well 
as David, shows that it was used also in a wider sense, namely, 
of going to Shé’6l. The importance attached to the mingling 
of one’s bones with those of relations (28 21188) is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that this seemed the most honourable 
and at the same time the safest form of obsequies. On the 
other hand, the denial of sepulture was regarded as a great 


misfortune (cf. 2 S 2110, Jer 2219, and the frequent threat to 
give bodies to be eaten by wild beasts and birds). No doubt 


| (as among the Greeks), there was a fear that the spirit of the 


unburied dead would roam about without rest instead of 
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shows, however, that the shades were thought of 
in general after the fashion in which their originals 
had been aceustomed to appear on earth. 

According to what is at present the prevail- 
ing opinion, the old conception of Shé’ol survived 
down to the last in the express designation of the 
shadowy being as nephesh. If so, we should have 
to assume for this word not only the senses de- 
scribed above (namely, the spirit of life specialized 
in a human body, and hence=‘ life,’ and also 
‘person’ or ‘living being’), but a third wholly 
different meaning.* Very strong support appears 
to be given to this by the circumstance that even 
in late passages we hear expressly of a going 
down of the nephesh into Shéol or of its sojourn 
there, or, finally, of its rescue from Sheol (Ps 161° 
8055) 4016. 18) 865 go), Pr 23"; ef. also Ps 94”, 
where instead of δ΄ δ᾽ οἱ we have the poetic dimah, 
‘silence’) But in all these passages nephesh may 
quite well be understood as equivalent to ‘life’ or 
(as happens frequently elsewhere) simply a cir- 
cumlocution for the personal pronoun (‘my soul’ 
being=‘1I’ or ‘me’). Thus in Ps 16! the mean- 
ing is ‘Thou wilt not give over my life (or me) to 
Sheol,’ z.e. “Thou wilt not suffer me to die.’ Ps 
307 (8) must, on Schwally’s theory, mean: ‘Thou 
causedst the phantom image of my person, which 
was already in Shé’ol, to come up from it again.’ 
But the speaker had not actually died, his life 
only seemed already a prey to Sh#ol, but obtained 
a timely reseue from it. If the defenders of 
nephesh méth or the bare nephesh as equivalent to 
‘soul of the dead’ should appeal in support of 
it to the contrasted expression nephesh hayyah, 
‘living soul’ (Gn 27 ef al.), they would over- 
look the fact that nephesh méth or (abbreviated) 
nephesh in the passages in question stands for 
neither more nor less than ‘corpse’; and this, by 
the touehing of which uncleanness is occasioned, 
is surely something quite different from the in- 
visible phantom image of the living personality 
which goes straight to 5η 6 Ὁ]. Nephesh méih in 
the sense of ‘corpse’ is based simply upon the 
very frequent (ef. e.g. Lv 91 ‘if any one ofiereth to 
Jahweh,’ ete., 53.718 etc.) weakening of the mean- 
ing ‘person’ to the notion of ‘some one’; and 
nephesh hayyadh, ‘living being,’ is not opposed to 
another form of being of the nephesh, but is a 
pleonasm intended to lay greater stress upon the 
main idea (cf. our own expression ‘a living per- 
sonality,’ which would not suggest to any one the 
contrast of ‘a dead personality’). An argument 
against Schwally’s contention lies in the very ecir- 
cumstance that nowhere is the plural of nephesh 
used for manes, as we should then have certainly 
expected. From the time of the Exile (probably 
for the first time in Is 14°) they are called répha@’im, 
ὃ.6. probably ‘ flaecid ones,’ but never néphashoth. 

For the truth mentioned above, that the whole 
conception of 5118 Ὁ] lies outside genuine Jah- 
wism, and was at all times a part, indeed, of the 
popular faith, but not of religion proper, there 
is evidence not only in the stern rejection of neero- 
maney (as the appendage of another, heathen, 
religion), but, above all, in the denial of any 
relation between the inhabitants of Shé’ol and 
the objects and arrangements of the upper world 
—in particular, those of the theocracy. Only the 
living are members of the latter, and have a share 
in its blessings; at death every connecting link 
with itis broken. In Shé’ol there is no more giving 
of thanks or praise to God (Ps 68) 301° @) 11517, Is 
3818%-)_nay, God Himself does not remember the 

* So esp. Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 7 ff. (founding 
upon nephesh méth of Lv 2111 and Nu 66, which Schwally 
renders by ‘Totenseele’), also in Archiv fiir Relig.-Wissensch. 
iv. 2, Ὁ. 181 ff.; Willy Staerk, art. ‘Ncphesh hajja und nephesh 
mét’ in SK, 1903, p. 156f. (‘The nephesh does not die, but 
changes its form of existence’). 


shades any more, or work wonders for those that 
dwell in ‘the land of forgetfulness’ (Ps 88% 112.) 
The fortunes of their children do not concern them 
(Job 1451 217), ‘for there is no work nor device 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in Sh@’6l, whither thou 
goest’ (Ee 9'°).* There is no contradiction be- 
tween all this and the way in which, according to 
Pr 15" and Job 26°, the omniscience, nay, accord- 
ing to Ps 1398, even the omnipresence of God, is 
extended even to Shé’ol. This is the necessary 
consequence of the highest stage of the conception 
of God; but even here a direct relation of God to 
the inhabitants of Shé’6l is not asserted. 

In spite of its very loose connexion with genu- 
ine Jahwism, the conception of Sh@s6l—like the 
Hades-belief of the Greeks and all the cognate 
phenomena in other religions—econtains an im- 
portant religious feature. The tenacity with 
which it maintains itself all through the centuries, 
notwithstanding its irreconeilability with the pre- 
vailing anthropological presuppositions (see above), 
is a strong testimony to the fact that man’s natural 
way of thinking revolts at the notion of a com- 
plete annihilation of the living personality, even 
if it has to content itself with a sorry substitute 
for a real continuation of life. Even in this there 
are fruitful germs of a later doctrine of immor- 
tality, and we shall afterwards see that these were 
not wanting also in the soil of Jahwisin. 

3. To the realm of notions which we have 18- 
cluded in the title of the present section under the 
general term Weltansehawung, belong, in the first 
place, those relating to the orzgin of the world. (a) 
Unfortunately, our only source of information on 
this point for the present period is the Jahwistic 
record contained in Gn 2%. It is very probable, 
however, that only a part of this (the story of the 
creation of men and animals) has been preserved ; 
while the introduction, which also must surely 
have contained some more detailed account of the 
ereation of heaven and earth,t has now heen 
dropped, perhaps on account of its deviations from 
the immediately preceding cosmogony of P. But, 
even granting that J would have contented himself 
with a summary mention (in ν. Ὁ) of the creation 
of the world by Jahweh, his narrative, with all its 
naiveness, remains a worthy and valuable counter- 
part to the prem cosmogony. Like the latter, 
it avoids all intermixture of a mythological char- 
acter—in particular, all thought of an evolution 
such as is usually bound up inseparably with the 
cosmogonies of ancient religions. Jahweh 1s 
always exalted above matter, sharply distin- 
guished from it, and ruling over it. As in the 
case of every truly religious Wellanschauung, our 

* It may be that this conception of Sh#’dl first arose in the 
later period, which was influenced by Prophetism (so Charles, 
Critical History; etc., see above, p. 668b, note §), whereas at an 
earlier time an influence of the spirits of the dead upon the 
upper world was held to be possible. True, we have no other 
evidence for the latter assumption than the existence of the 
practice of necromancy so peremptorily forbidden (cf. Is 519) by 
the prophets. The further assumption of Charles, that the 
earlier conception grew out of Ancestor Worship, cannot, to 
say the least of it, be proved in face of what we have said 
already (p. 614 ff.). The same remark applies to Beer's theory 
(‘Der biblische Hades,’ p. 3ff.), that the Sh@6l-belief is a sur- 
vival of the cult of subterranean gods and demons. a 

+ When Stade (ZAT'W, 1903, p. 178) argues that the belief in 
Jahweh as the Creator could have taken its rise only as a result of 
the preaching of the prophets, this is certainly correct In so far as 
the idea of the creation and control of the Universe is concerned. 
For this idea is essentially irreconcilable with the recognition 
of foreign national gods, and becomes possible for the first time 
on the basis of a consistent monotheism. But this does not 
exclude naive ideas about a creative activity on the part of the 
national god (e.g. a creation of man), as is shown by numerous 
analogies in popular and nature religions. Perhaps the very 
naiveness of the Jahwistic cosmogony supphed a motive for its 
suppression. Cf. the remarks of Gunkel in Sehépfung und 
Chaos (Gottingen, 1895, Ὁ. 159). 116 considers that, in early 
days, people, in speaking of the creation of ‘the beavens and 
the earth,’ probably thought primarily of the land of Canaan 
and the skies of Canaan. 
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record is thoroughly anthropocentric; and man is 
not only (as in Gn 1) the goal and crown of 
creation, but to such a degree is he its central 
point that the world of animals is created solely 
on his account, with the result that in no way do 
they come up to his dignity and exalted position. 
It requires a second, wondrous new creation to 
provide man with the ‘help’ who is bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh. God Himself brings 
her to him; so that upon His appointment rests 
that fellowship against which even the strongest 
ties of blood are not to prevail. If we note, 
further, that it is only upon the basis of monogamy 
that this whole description attains to its full mean- 
ing, all the more must we pronounce that we have 
here a view of the nature and the mystery of 
marriage as beautiful and worthy as could be 
conceived of. Here, again, the religion of Israel 
exercised a powerful influence on its estimate of 
earthly relationships and duties. 

(6) If an underlying Babylonian source for Gn 2 
can be proved only in part, and not at all for 
ch. 3 as yet, it is different with other components 
of the Hebrew primitive history. In these a far- 
reaching Babylonian influence has been assumed, 
and the traces of this have been sought almost 
everywhere in the OT down to the latest times. 
But it has become more and more evident that 
a strong scepticism is justified in face of the 
excessive zeal of the ‘Panbabylonists.’* We 
are not, indeed, to be held as calling in ques- 
tion the possibility of an extensive influence of 
Babylonian culture and religious ideas upon 
Canaan. The cuneiform letters discovered in 
1887 at Tel el-Amarna in Egypt, which were 
addressed about B.c. 1400 from the Euphrates 
lands to two Pharaohs, prove the existence of a 
very active intercourse between Babylon and 
Egypt vid Canaan, and it is possible (though not 
strictly proved) that even then a footing had 
been gained in Canaan by the ancient Babylonian 
mythology, which was subsequently taken over 
by the Israelites when they entered the Promised 
Land. <A great influx of Babylonian ideas has 
been claimed also for the time of world - wide 
intercourse in the reign of Solomon, not to speak 
of the numerous occasions of direct contact with 
Assyria from the middle of the 9th cent. B.C. 
downwards. Still the only instance where the 
dependence of the Biblical narrative upon a Baby- 
lonian archetype is absolutely unquestionable is 
(a) the story of the Deluge. And even here the 
dependence shows itself rather in subordinate 
points (like the repeated sending out of birds), 
and not in the main point—the cause of the judg- 
ment of the Flood. In the Biblical record this is 
always traced to moral causes: the Flood comes 
as a well-merited punishment on the wholly de- 
generate race of man; Noah only, on account 
of his righteousness, finds favour in God’s sight. 
The mythological background, which presents 
itself sometimes in a very offensive way in the 
Babylonian narrative, wholly disappears in Genesis. 
Over against men responsible for their actions 
stands the righteous and almighty God alone. 

(8) Of late, special emphasis has been laid on 
what are supposed to be a number of OT allusions 
to the Babylonian story of Creation, or, more 
precisely, to the victorious struggle of the god 


* Amongst these the first place belongs to Frdr. Delitzsch, in 
view of his first two Berlin lectures on Babel und Bibel (Leipzig, 
1902 and 1903), which have given birth to a violent controversy 
and an interminable literature. We content ourselves here 
With naming two of the most recent writings which treat 
soberly of the points in dispute: Zimmern, Bidlische und 
Babylonische Urgeschichte3, Leipzig, 1903 [cf. also his Keilin- 
schrifien und Bibel, Berlin, 1903); and Gunkel, Israel und 
Babylonien: der Hinjluss Babyloniens auf die israelitische 
Religion, Gottingen, 1903. 


Marduk with the ocean, personified as a woman, 
Tiamat (ὖ.6., as appellative, ‘sea’), and the mon- 
sters that assist her. A large part of Gunkel’s 
able and ingenious work (Schépfung und Chaos in 
Urzeit und Endzeit: eine religzronsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung tiber Gn 1 und Apoc. Joh. 12, Got- 
tingen, 1895) is devoted to an attempt to discover 
numerous traces of this myth in the OT. He 
rightly repels the objection that Gn 1 now forms a 
part of the latest Pentateuchal source, P. This 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility that 
this cosmogony, which in its present form is 
accommodated to the very highest coneeption of 
God, may be based upon a far older form of the 
myth. ‘lhe points of contact between Gn 1 and 
the Tiamat-myth are, however, few and uncertain. 
The Heb. téhom (nin), over which darkness hangs 
(v.*), is, it is true, the masculine corresponding to 
the Bab. tidmat; but there is nothing to suggest 
any other meaning than the simple ‘ sea’ or ‘ ocean.’ 
As little can it be proved that the large water- 
animals of ν.2 are originally of a mythological 
cast, 

But the recollection of the conflict of Marduk 
with the dragon is supposed to be preserved, above 
all, in certain mythological names—fahab, Levi- 
athan, Behemoth. The fact that all * the passages 
where these occur are very late (Ezelxiel, Deutero- 
Isaiah, Job, late Psalms) might not eount for 
much. It would be quite intelligible if the ancient 
mythologumena were again dragged to the hght 
and utilized for poetical ends, when once the 
triumph of absolute monotheism appeared to have 
removed all danger of their being misunderstood 
or misapplied. <A stronger objection is, that a 
considerable number of the alleged allusions can 
be referred only by very artificial methods to the 
conflict with Tiamat. How, for instance, if the 
kernel of the Tiamat-myth consists in the killing 
and cutting in pieces of Tiamat, can the serpent at 
the bottom of the sea, which Jahweh commands 
to bite (Am 9%), possibly be Tiamat? Of the 
Rahab passages, Is 51%, Ps 89%, Job 96 3. and 93 
(‘Rahab’s helpers’) should in all probability be 
referred to the defeat of Tiamat, only that the 
conqueror is naturally not Marduk, but Jahweh. 
In Ps 874 Rahab is a symbolical name of Egypt, 
while in Ps 40°@ the plural réhabim is a designa- 
tion of the false gods, but surely not in the sense 
of ‘dragons of chaos.’ Of the Leviathan passages, 
Ps 74% should perhaps be interpreted mythologi- 
cally. On the other hand, in Ps 104% there is 
absolutely no necessity for such an interpretation. 
In Is 27! Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and Levi- 
athan the coiled serpent, coupled with the dragon 
in the sea (Egypt), are again nothing but symboli- 
cal designations of two world-powers. In Job 88 
it is much more natural to interpret Leviathan as 
a monster in the heavens which threatens to 
swallow up the sun. The poetical author of Job 
405# (4]18-) certainly means by Leviathan nothing 
but the crocodile. And his Behemoth (40%*-) stands 
in the same way simply for the hippopotamus. As 
little are we compelled to explain Job 7¥, Ps 447° 0%, 
Jer 5134 8θ6. 45 as allusions to the Tidmat-myth ; and 
even in Ezk 2995: and 32° there is, at most, only 
a general comparison of the Pharaoh to a bound 
monster. In all the passages, finally, where 
Gunkel sees an allusion to the binding of the 
primeval ocean (Ps 104%, Job 38°, Pr 8%, Jer 5° 
31%, Ps 337 653(), all that the present writer can 
discover is a reference to the omnipotence of 
Jahweh, who commands even the waves of the 


* At most we should have to except only the serpent of Am 93 
(see above) and Rahab of Is 807 (as a designation of Egypt). 
But not only is the authenticity of the last passage disputed, 
but the correctness of its text is very doubtful, and, finally, 
rahao may here be quite well an appellative ‘raging " ‘ bluster: 


ling’). Of. vol. iv. p. 1954. 
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sea, but nowhere any allusion to a conflict with 
the ocean as a mythological monster. 

But, even if all the passages cited by Gunkel 
were coloured by such allusions, they would be 
still quite without relevancy as affecting our esti- 
mate of the religion of Israel for the period we 
are considering. For, apart from the fact that, 
in the few passages that are certainly entitled to 
be considered, Jahweh expressly takes the place 
of Marduk (26. there has been a complete trans- 
planting of the myth to the soil of Jahwism), we 
must, further, note with emphasis that in every 
instance we have to do with the utilizing of those 
inythological reminiscences in poetry. Now, the 
freedom of which the Hebrew poets availed them- 
selves in this matter is as far from supplying 
a standard whereby to judge of their religious 
beliefs as the mention of Scylla and Charybdis 
by a modern writer would be a fair test of his 
beliefs. 

(y) Finally, the attempts that have been made 
to give a mythological sense to the vessels of 
Solomon’s temple appear to us to have failed com- 
pletely: ¢.g. the supposition that the so-called 
brazen sea (1 K 7338.) represents the téh6m or prim- 
cvalocean, or that the oxen aresymbolsof Marduk. * 
On this question the present writer must express 
his full accord with Stade, who (ZATZ'TW, 1903, p. 
179) sees in these vessels no evidence that at that 
time the myths possibly attached to them had 
been adopted by the Israelites, or that they were 
even known tothem. ‘It was nota religious need, 
but the needs of kingly pomp, that led to the intro- 
duction of a foreign institution into the temple. 
The Phoenician artist, who was called in to execute 
the work, wrought according to the fashions of 
style with which he was familiar, and turned out 
a product which could be transferred from a, Pho- 
nician temple to the temple of Jahweh.’ 

From all sides, then, it may be considered as 
established that the extent of Babylonian influence 
upon the religion of Israel—at least for the pre- 
exilic period—has been considerably overestimated. 
Examples of dependence and of allusions are not 
to be denied. Lut upon the soil of revelation the 
foreign material undergoes such transformation, 
and appears in such a new light, when viewed from 
an immeasurably higher moral and religious stand- 
point, that the question has not unreasonably been 
asked whether, in many passages, we should speak, 
not of dependence and imitation, but rather of a 
polemical intention towards the alleged source. 

The further question, whether to this period 
religious expectations as to the future (connected 
with the theologumenon of the ‘ Day of the Lorp’) 
should be attributed, will have to be discussed in 
the following section. 


IV. THE PERIOD OF THE WRITING PROPHETS, 
DOWN TO THE EXILE. 


i. THE SOURCES.—As sources for this period, 
which embraces some 180 years, we have to take 
account not only of the Prophetical writings, but 
also of portions of the Pentateuch and of the His- 
torical literature. Thus in the Pentateuch there 
are the later and latest strata of J and Εἰ, and the 
book of Deuteronomy ; in the Historical books we 
have the prophetically influenced sections of Judges 
and Samuel (such as 18 1. 911-26 3. 8, 10!7-7415), but, 
above all, the first Deuteronomic redaction of the 
Books of Kings (6. 600 Β.0.). For our present pur- 
poses we can practically leave out of account the 


* So Kittel in his Com. on Kines (in Nowack’s Hdkom., Got- 
tingen, 1900, p. 64), following Kosters (Theol. Tijdschr. 1879, 
p. 440 ἢ.). According to Gunkel (Z.¢ p. 153, ci. also 164 f.), 
the 12 oxen must rather have stood in some relation to the 12 
signs of the zodiac, 
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circumstance that the exact chronological position 
of the particular passages referred to is still the sub- 
ject of much controversy. For there is practically 
complete agreement that they are dependent upon 
the preaching of the pre-exilie writing prophets, and 
that is the only point that concerns us. Besides, 
the whole of the historical literature of this period 
exhibits such a uniformity of ideas that the ques- 
tions of analysis of sources and precise dating 
possess only a subordinate importance. For {1118 
reason we may leave open the complicated ques- 
tions connected with the origin of Deuteronomy, 
namely, whether the law-book introduced by Josiah 
in 621 is to be regarded as the original Deutero- 
nomy or was compiled from older eodifications. 
So far as the description of the process of develop- 
ment of the OT religion is concerned, the present 
Book of Deuteronomy may quite properly be 
treated as a unity. 

On the other hand, no little difficulty attaches 
to the questions of literary criticism aflecting tlic 
main sources, namely, the Prophetical writings 
themselves. Here even the most cautious and 
conservative of critics have been compelled by the 
latest investigations to make such concessions as 
would have been considered impossible twenty 
years ago. Of course this is not the place to 
describe exhaustively either the process of literary 
eriticism which has led to this, or the results of 
this criticism. But it may be as well to indicate 
clearly the general viewpoints which have foreed 
themselves upon investigators in ever-growing 
measure, and without whicli a just judgment 
and a correct employment of the Prophetical 
writings are impossible. 

There are two facts which must be kept steadily 
in view, because they suffice to explain all the phe- 
nomena in the Prophetieal literature. (@) In the 
first place, it is, throughout, a religious literature ; 
it does not profess to give anything, and we must 
accordingly not look to it for anything, that goes 
beyond religious purposes. (0) Secondly, Israel, to 
which we owe the Prophetical writings in their 
present form, had as yet no idea of what we call 
‘literary property.’* The question was not in 
what terms a prophet of Jalweh had spoken in 
former times, but whether those terms were still 
fitted to fulfil the religious purpose which he once 
meant to serve. If this did not appear to be the 
ease, it was regarded as not only perfectly right, 
but asa sacred duty, to modify the original form 
of expression, to give a milder turn to what was 
too harsh and no longer applicable to a differently 
constituted age, to expand and state more clearly 
what was too concise or obscure, to introduce 
matter that was wanting in tle original but indis- 
pensable for a later age. To this last category 
should be assigned a good part of the material on 
which at one time great stress—and that rightly— 
was laid, namely, so-called Messianic prophecy. 
When the threatenings of punishment uttered by 
the pre -exilic prophets had been fulfilled, when 
the people languished in exile, or after the Return 
dragged on a miserable existence under the oppres- 
sion of the hostile world-power, it could not but 
seem a piece of cruelty to let words of threaten- 
ing be the sole or even the predominating feature 
in the Prophetic oracles, at a time when the people 
were filled with burning zeal to secure by paintul 
fulfilment of the Law that great change in their 
lot which had long been promised. We can under- 
stand how, under such circumstances, consolation 
and promise had an ever larger place given them 
within the framework of the traditional Prophctical 
writings— nay, how, for instance, the Book of 
Isaiah could come to assume the form of an an- 

* Cf. what was said above (p. 625%) on the custom of tracing 


! back all the legislation to Moses. 
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thology of Prophetical oracles and be even under- 
stood and read by the people as such — oracles 
which in all probability embrace a period of well- 
nigh 500 years. In saying this we do not mean to 
give our assent to what an illegitimate hyper- 
criticism has exalted to a principle, that no word 
of comfort or of promise is to be allowed to the 
pre-exilic prophets. But we do mean to claim a 
perfect right to test fully the authenticity of the 
various Prophetical words. It is surely not the 
outcome of a frivolous and unbelieving spirit to 
seek an answer to the question whether Micah 
(41°) could have predicted in one and the same 
breath the carrying captive of Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon, and (v.") the miraculous deliverance of the 
city out of the power of its besiegers. Here 
sober criticism has a readily available resource, 
namely, to assign the prediction of the destruction 
of many peoples before the walls of Jerusalem to 
a much later date then the 8th cent. B.c. In cases 
where this resource is not available, such criticism 
will readily waive any decision. Fortunately, 
there remains enough that is certain and unassail- 
able to enable us to understand and to depict the 
ways of God in Hebrew prophetism. 


ll. NAME AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
WRITING PROPHETS.* —1. In speaking of the 
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nébvim (p. 650 ff.) we avoided as far as possible 
the name ‘prophets,’ so as not to obliterate 
the deep-seated distinction between them and 
the Jahweli prophets properly so called, the suc- 
cession of whom begins with Amos. We found it 
necessary, indeed, to recognize even those nébi’tm 
who clustered about Elijah and Elisha, and espe- 
cially the last named themselves, as organs of 
Jahweh, in whom ‘the spirit of Jahweh’ worked 
as a mysterious agency,;and who could accord- 
ingly be rightly called ‘men of God.’ But on 
closer examination we discover such characteristic 
differences between the two kinds of prophets that 
we cannot, for instance, place even an Elijah upon 
the same footing as Amos, 

The writing prophets} are essentially connected 
with the ancient seers (rd’im), as is expressly 
testified in 18 9° ‘Those who are now called 
‘* prophets” (nébi’im) were called in former times 
*<seers.”’ The old names (rd’tm and hézim) in an 
honourable sense appear elsewhere only in Is 30” ; 


* Of the very extensive literature on the characteristics of 
prophetism and the theology of the writing prophets, we note, 
in addition to the works cited on p. 6506n., the following: 
B. Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, Bonn, 1875 [a work which 
already occupies the standpoint of the Reuss-Graf hypothesis, 
although on questions of literary criticism the author is still 
pretty conservative}; Ed. Konig, Der Ofenbarungsbegriff des 
AT, Leipzig, 1832, 2 vols. [mainly an analysis of the self. 
consciousness of the prophets and of their leading statements 
based upon this, regarding (1) their miraculous powers, call, 
and endowment with the Spirit of God ; (2) the manifestation 
and speaking of God as the source of the revealed message, 
Konig maintaining that in this matter the prophets see and 
hear with the bodily senses; (3) the fact that it is not their 
own heart that is the source of the prophets’ predictions] ; 
A. Kuenen, De profeten en de profetie onder Israél: Histor.- 
dogmat. Studie, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr. under title 
‘Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ London, 1877]; W. Robert- 
son Smith, The Prophets of Israel and their place in History, 
to the close of the 8th cent. B.c., Edinburgh, 1882 [2nd ed., 1895, 
with Introduction and Additional Notes by T. K. Cheyne]; J. 
Darmesteter, Les prophetes d'Israé?, Paris, 1892; A. Ε΄, Kirk- 
patrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets (Warburtonian Lectures 
for 1886-1890), London, 1892; P. Schwartzkopff, Die prophe- 
tische Offenbarung nach Wesen, Inhalt und Grenzen, Giessen, 
1896; Εἰ, Giesebrecht, Grundlinien flr die Berufsbegabung der 
alttest. Propheten (in ‘Greifswalder Studien zu Ehren H. 
Cremers,’ Gutersloh, 1895, pp. 37-81); Leitner, Die prophe- 
tische Inspiration (in Bardenhewer’s ‘ Biblische Studien’ [Rom. 
Catholic]), Freiburg i. B., 1896; Ed. Konig, Das Berufungs- 
bewusstsein der alttest. Propheten, Barmen, 1900. 

t The emphasis we lay on the word writing in this title is not 
intended to deny that there were true prophets of Jahweh in 
Israel] besides these (cf. what was said above, p. 6562, about 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, and what is said in Jer 26208 of Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah); but we can judge only of those about whose 
messages we have written evidence. 


for in Mic 3’ the ‘seers’ (coupled with ‘sooth- 
sayers’) mean false prophets; in Is 29 ‘ the pro- 
phets’ and ‘the seers’ are wrong explanatory 
glosses; and, finally, in Am 7! the term ‘seer’ 
(hozeh), with which Amaziah the priest addresses 
Amos, has a flavour of contempt about it. But 
the reply of Amos (v.!4) must not be misunder- 
stood, as if he absolutely repudiated any claim to 
be a ‘ prophet’ (na@di’), because the word nab?’ 
had questionable associations to him coming down 
from those nébvim of the time of Saul and of 
Ahab. This is quite impossible simply on the 
ground of Am 2" and 87, where Amos himself 
speaks of the néb?’im in the most honourable sense. 
Moreover, we read in 7 that God charged him to 
‘go as a prophet’ to His people Israel. The 
meaning of Amos in 7 can only be, then, that he 
disclaims being a professional prophet, in the sense 
familiar to Amaziah, or a member of a prophetic 
guild. On the contrary, the call to be a prophet 
surprised him in the midst of occupations of a 
ἐμοῦ ΑἹ different kind: Jahweh took him from the 
herd.* 

2. Here we have already a very essential differ- 
ence between the prophets of early times and the 
writing prophets. The latter are conscious of an 
express call, at a definite moment, by Jahweh to 
their office. We have not an actual account of 
this in the case of all of them; but its preciseness 
in the case of five justifies our assuming that from 
the time of Amos onwards a similar call was 
experienced by all true prophets of Jahweh. We 
have already spoken of Amos’ own witness to his 
call. According to Hos 1*, the commencenient of 
Hosea’s prophetic ministry was contemporaneous 
with his recognition that Jahweh intended even 
the prophet’s unhappy experiences in his married 
life to be a reflexion of Israel’s relation to Him- 
self. Jsaiah records a vision he had in the year 
that king Uzziah died, when the Divine commis- 
sion was given him to drive the people by his 
message into ever-increasing obduracy. Attempts 
have been made to explain this vision—the only 
one in Isaiah—as simply the literary garbinvented 
for inward reflexions and conflicts, so that the 
prophet’s own determination would take the place 
of an express Divine call. But all such attempts 
are shattered by the earnest terms of the narra- 
tive, which will not permit us to think but of a 
real occurrence. The very same is the impression 
we receive from Jeremiah’s record of his call in 
the 13th year of Josiah. Quite remarkable here 
is the emphasis laid (15) on the choice and con- 
secration of Jeremiah to the prophetic office even 
before his birth. How could any one invent a 
thing of this kind and proclaim it as a word 
addressed to him by God? But as little could he 
have added the supplementary invention that he 
tried to evade the Divine commission (ν. by 
jleading want of skill in speaking, and youth. 
Rather must we see here again an experience the 
prophet once had, which left an inefiaceable im- 
pression upon his memory. In the case of Ezekiel, 
his exact dating of his first vision (115) by year, 
month, and day, is the pledge that he too 1s 
conscious that his call to be a prophet (2385) was a 
definite occurrence. 4 

As it is not in man’s power of his own initiative 
to effect the call to be a prophet, or to complete it 
by his own determination, so, on the other hand, 
he has no power to evade it. Nay, as even the 
boldest will tremble involuntarily when the roar 
of a lion is heard in the neighbourhood, so the 
man to whom the word of Jalhweh has come must 
prophesy (Am 3°). The most striking testimony 
to this is found in Jer 207. With an impatience 


*'The meaning of Amos becomes still clearer if, with Riedel 
(SK, 1903, p. 163f.), we render ‘I was no prophet,’ ete. 
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bordering close on blasphemy, the prophet here 
reproaches Jahweh with having enticed him (by 
the call to be a prophet) and prevailed upon him, 
so that he has become a laughing-stock and an 
object of ridicule. but, he goes on, ‘when I 
thought, I will not make mention of him nor 
speak any more in his name, then there was in 
mine heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, 1 wearied myself with holding out, but I 
was unable.’ It would be no easy task to weaken 
the convincing power and force of this testimony 
to the unique character of Hebrew prophetism, by 
pointing to any analogous phenomena elsewhere. 

3. A characteristic of the ncb?’tm in the old 
sense was a condition of ecstasy, occasionally 
rising to rapture and holy frenzy; and the first of 
these, namely ecstasy, we find witnessed to also 
in the case of the writing prophets. Tor, even 
apart from the vision, which likewise implies a 
condition of trance, there is repeated mention of 
‘the hand of Jahweh’ being strong upon the prophet 
(Is 811, Ezk 344), or coming upon him (Ezk 15 823 37} 
401), or falling upon him (8'), or being over him 
(33°*, here with the more precise note that it was 
‘at evening’), and on account of which he sits 
solitary (Jer 15'"). In all these passages ‘the 
hand’ is an expression for the Divine influence 
which lays irresistible hold upon the prophet, 
being almost the equivalent of ‘the spirit of 
Jahweh,’ which likewise ‘falls’ upon the prophet 
(Ezk 115), and imparts to him special revelations 
from God. In the case of Ezekiel, the effect of the 
hand of Jahweh is almost always to induce a 
vision. Nevertheless, there is plainly a consider- 
able difference between this kind of ecstasy and 
that of the ancient nébvim. It is true that under 
all forms the extraordinary influence of the spirit 
of God presents an unfathomable mystery. But 
on the part of the writing prophets .we find no 
trace of their being plunged by this influence into 
a condition of a@mentia or unconscious rapture. 
They always retain a clear consciousness and a 
distinct recollection of what they saw in spirit and 
of what was said to them.* Otherwise it would be 
impossible for them to describe the vision or to 
announce the word of God that came to them in 
their ecstasy. 

4, Now, it is quite true that in opposition to 
this it has been maintained (so, in great detail, by 
A. Klostermann in SK, 1877, p. 391 ff., and again 
recently by Duhm in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p- 129) that, at least in the case of Ezekiel, by the 
prophet’s own confession, cataleptic conditions, 
namely, temporary loss of the power of motion and 
speech, must be assumed, although this morbid 
condition did not exclude an exact recollection 
of the hallucinations of sight and hearing that 
were experienced during tlie catalepsy. In point 
of fact, Ezekiel tells us that, after his vision of 
the cherubim-chariot, he went 77 bitterness (72) in 
the heat of his spirit, and that he then sat stunned 
with astonishment (Ὁ Φ 0) in the midst of his 
people for seven days (3:3). He speaks, further 


* This simple fact refutes the ancient orthodox theories, 
such as that which goes back to Philo, that human_reason 
left the prophet, to make room forthe Divine spint. Equally 
futile are all attempts to reduce the prophets to mere instru- 
ments of the Divine spirit, devoid af will, and coinparable to a 
flute in the hand of the player or a pen in the hand of the 
scribe. Such attempts suffer shipwreck on the rock of what 
is an undeniable fact, that the individuality of the different 
prophets is very clearly revealed In their style and their manner 
of speech, Isaiah writes quite differently from Jeremiah, and 
the latter, again, quite differently from Ezekiel. Of course all 
this does not exclude the possibility of a heightening of the 
natural gifts and powers of the prophets by the influence of 
the Divine spirit. Such a process is evident, for instance, in 
the manner of speech of the herdsman Amos, which is as 
forcible as it is clear. Jerome’s opinion regarding the ‘rustic 
style’ of Amos must be pronounced quite unproved and in- 
correct. 

EXTRA VOL.—43 


| expression ‘Thus saith the LORD’ 


(v.74), of a dumbness which God sends upon him, 
which can indeed be interrupted when it is the 
Divine will that he make prophetic announce. 
ments, but whose entire removal does not take 
place till the evening before the news comes of the 
capture of Jerusalem. All these phenomena agree 
remarkably with those observed in cataleptics. 
Duhm is inclined to reckon especially the vision in 
8'-11% among the cases ‘in which the body lies 
seemingly dead and the phantom (that lias left it) 
represents the Ego.’ On the other hand, Zecha- 
riah, with his ‘angel that spake with me,’ is in- 
cluded by Duhm among the instances ‘in which 
consciousness remains in the body, and the phantom 
that comes forth is apparently unconscious.’ But 
however much the assumption of cataleptic con- 
ditions on the part of Ezekiel may have in its 
favour, this does not yet amount to evidence of a 
relapse to the old form of mantic. Above all, 
there are two points not to be overlooked. In the 
first place, Ezekiel represents his bitterness of 
spirit and stunned condition, those alleged cata- 
leptic phenomena (9139), asthe result of the vision 
of the cherubim-chariot ; whereas he describes the 
vision itself with a preciseness which does not 
look like that of a man whose mental balance has 
been disturbed. Secondly, before and after the 
story of his being carried to Jerusalem (8!) and 
the lengthy account of his visions there, he says 
not a word about cataleptic conditions, and we 
have no right simply on the ground of 3!" to pos- 
tulate them here also. But, above all, the whole 
nature and contents of the great vision in chapters 
40-48 are very hard to reconcile with any notion 
of a morbid condition on the part of the prophet. 
Everything here breathes such an air of delibera- 
tion and purpose that only a small share in the 
inception of this lengthy programme for the future 
can be set down to the account of vision (see 
below, p. 676). Again, as to the ‘double conscious- 
ness’ of Zechariah, it is really only in 4' that there 
is any indication of an abnormal condition of the 
prophet; and this is very far from justifying the 
assumption of actual cataleptic conditions. For, 
when we read that the angel who talked with him 
reawakened him as a man that is wakened out of 
his sleep, this means merely that the prophet, 
exhausted by the preceding visions, lad fallen into 
a kind of sleep, and had now to be made capable 
of experiencing a new vision. But here, again, in 
the case of Zechariah, it will be found that his 
night-visions in their present form are to be in 
large measure set down to the account of the 
littérateur and not of the visionary. 

5. Taking everything into account, the vision 
did not, upon the whole, play such a large réle in 
prophetism as there has been a disposition to 
attribute to it. As for the classical examples, so 
to speak, of visions which we find on the part of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, the descriptions are 
almost all extremely meagre; nay, in some in- 
stances they contain nothing more than names 
of objects with which the utterance of religious 
truths and exhortations is connected. The more 
detailed the description (as, for instance, in Ezk 
147-), the more it contains not only framework 
and motive but exhibits deliberate purpose, the 
more is it deficient in specifically religious con- 
tents. In every instance the word spoken in the 
course of the vision or for the purpose οἵ: explain- 
ing it, is by far the most important part of the 
revelation communicated to the prophet. 

6. Finally, it must be pronounced a gross exag- 
geration to think of ad/ the activity of the pro- 
phets as carried on under ecstatic conditions. 
When a prophet begins his message with the 
(77 WN 75), or 
introduces into his address the very frequent 
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‘word of the LORD’ (m7 ox), he means to claim 
that he does not speak a message of his own 
creation, like the false prophets: Jahweh must 
have spoken to him before he can proclaim the 
word of Jahweh. But this does not imply that 
the inspiration from Jahweh must in every instance 
be connected with the throwing of the prophet 
into the ecstatic condition. It may, fnrther, be 
asked whether for every particular message of the 
prophets there was needed a special inspiration 
from Jahweh, or whether we should not rather 
hold that they always spoke in the power of the 
spirit of God, which was imparted to them at their 
eall. The answer is, that both these possibili- 
ties are witnessed to in the Prophetical writings. 
(a2) In the story of the eall of Isaiah (6°":), as well 
as in that of Jeremiah (19%) and of Ezekiel (2% and 
8178.) we hear of a general commission from God 
to these prophets, a kind of programme of their 
ministry, to which at all times they are to give 
heed in word and act. 

(6) But, on the other hand, we possess also some 
notable evidences that the word of Jahweh may in 
a particular instance be at first withheld, and only 
communicated after a while.—(a) Thus the prophet 
Habakkuk can at first give no reply to the com- 
plaint which he has to make to Jalweh (in 
chapter 1). Nay, he resolves to take his stand 
upon his watch-tower* to look out and to learn 
what Jahweh has to say to him, and what reply 
He will make to his grievance. And, in fact, 
Jahweh answers him at once, and even commands 
him to write down the revelation he receives. 

But there are two testimonies of Jeremiah which 
point still more clearly in the same direction.—(§) 
When the false prophet, Hananiah of Gibeon, in 
the presence of Jeremiah proclaims to priests and 
people as a word from Jahweh (Jer 28) that the 
yoke of Nebuchadrezzar is about to be broken, 
and the temple-vessels carried away under Jehoia- 
kim to be brought back from Babylon, Jeremiah 
gives his Amen to this. He expresses, indeed, his 
suspicion at the suddenness of the change from the 
predictions of woe uttered by the old prophets to 
the opposite. But he allows Hananiah to take 
from his neck and break the yoke which he had 
worn for some time as a threatening allusion to 
the yoke of the Chaldeans. Straightway Jere- 
miah takes his departure. But soon thereafter 
the command comes to him from God to announce 
to Hananiah that Jahweh would put an iron yoke 
in place of the wooden one broken by him, and 
would bring all nations under the yoke of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Hananiah himself was further to be 
told that asa false prophet he was doomed to die 
the same year. And so it fell out in the seventh 
month of that year. In this whole transaction it 
is highly noteworthy that Jeremiah at first con- 
siders it possible that Hananiah has spoken a true 
message from Jahweh, because he himself has 
received none to a contrary effect, but that after- 
wards he has no hesitation in opposing his subse- 
quent communication from Jahweh to Hananiah’s 

* The much discussed passage, Is 215f., belongs (if we adopt 
the present text) to a different category. We leave it an open 
question whether this oracle belongs to Isaiah (dating from 
e. 710 B.¢.), or whether it should not rather be placed about the 
year 540, In v.6 Jahweh bids the prophet set a watcher, who 
is to mount the tower and tell what he sees. This is generally 
explained as an embodiment of the fact that the prophet, under 
the influence of the Divine spirit, distinguishes in himself, as it 
were, two personalities. According to Duhm (Com. on Isaiah, 
p. 129), ‘the meaning of the command is that the prophet is to 
yield himself to catalepsy (cf. above, p. 673) and let loose from 
himself the angel, who, untrammelled by the bodily senses, can 
perceive supra-sensual things.’ But it is hardly open to ques- 
tion that the present text of v.8is due to a misunderstanding 
of the Massorah, and ought, with Buhl (ZA7'W, 1888, Ὁ. 157 ff.) 


and Stade (ἐδ. p. 165 ff.), to be emended 80 as to read as a com- 
mand of Jahweh to the prophet to mount the tower. Thus the 


catalepsy alleged by Duhm falls away of itself, and Is 216 


becomes a simple parallel to Hab 21. 


lying word. Here, again, all notion of mere 
imagination or invention on the part of the pro- 
phet is absolutely excluded. What he speaks is 
based upon real, direct inspiration. 

(y) The other testimony, which is no less char- 
acteristic, is found in Jer 4918. The remnant of 
the people, which had fled from Mizpah after the 
murder of Gedaliah, beg the prophet to give them 
a message from Jahweh to indicate the right 
course for them to pursue, and assure him that, 
whatever be the instructions, they will carry them 


out. Jeremiah promises that he will pray to 
Jahweh for a message, and that he will not keep 
back a single word of it when he receives it. But 


ten days elapse before the Divine word comes to 
him, forbidding absolutely the migration to Egypt, 
and commanding the people to remain in their 
own land. The charges of falsehood and treachery 
which the spokesmen of the people then prefer 
against the prophet are such as no one will have 
any difheulty in attributing to the blind zeal of 
infatuated men. But it would be equally unjust 
to regard those ten days as simply a period of 
delay which the prophet took for calm considera- 
tion, and with a view to the allaying of excited 
feelings. Here, too, we must believe him when 
he tells us that he could not announce a ‘ word of 
Jahweh’ until it had been given him, 

7. In all that we have said hitherto in the way 
of characterizing the writing prophets, we have 
not, however, yet mentioned the most essential 
feature. This we find in the sudjects of prophetic 
announcement, which are exclusively the affairs 
of the theocracy, not to say the kingdom of God 
in the wide sense of that expression. The pro- 
phecies are addressed to the whole body of the 
people, whether in Israel or Judah,—or at least 
relate to them; and in every instance the con- 
tents are exclusively moral and religious. The 
few exceptions, where a prophecy is addressed to 
individuals, are only apparent. When Isaiah (711) 
invites king Ahaz to ask a sign from Jahweh, he 
is speaking to the man who had the control of, 
and the responsibility for, the fortunes of the 
people at a critical period. And when the same 
prophet (Is 225+) announces to the king’s major- 
domo his deposition and banishment, and the 
appointment of Eliakim in his place, the whole 
context shows that Shebna had brought this 
punishment upon himself by the harm he had 
done the theocracy, and by his oppression of the 
people; whereas it was to be expected of Eliakim, 
the servant of Jahweh, that he would be ‘a father 
to the house of Judah.’ In the same way, of 
course, we must interpret the minatory prophecies 
of Jeremiah addresscil to individuals : for instance, 
that to Pashhur (20*"-), whose ill-treatment of the 
xrophet had proved him to be a rebel against 
Sich Himself: that to Hananiah (28%; see 
above); that to Shemaiah (29%"-); and, not less, 
the numerous proplictic addresses to various kings 
of Judah (213% Qi lor. g712G. 5814.) Again, the 
very frequent words of threatening uttered against 
whole classes, the nobles and judges of the people, 
the priests or the (false) prophets, have in view 
the members of these, not as individuals but as 
the holders of important offices, on whose conduct 
the weal and the woe of the whole body depend. 
The true prophet of Jahweh, on the other hand. 
holds an office only in so far as he is called by God 
to a definite activity, never for State reasons or 
by a king’s commission. Accordingly, nothing 
could argue greater perversity than to represent 
Isaiah, when he announced to Shebna his depen 
tion (22°8-), as acting in an oficial capacity and by 
the king’s directions—something after the fashion 
of a court preacher ! - 

8. It is quite in harmony wit: the position of the 
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rophets in the service of Jahweh that they per- 
fern their ministry without any claim to fee or 
reward—differing thus from the ancient seers, who 
received gifts in return for the answers they gave 
to inquirers (1S 9%, 1 K 14°), According to Mic 
31 it is a sign of the false prophets that they 
divine for money—conduct which is pronounced 
equally disgraceful with that of judges who take 
gifts to give decisions, or of priests who impart 
torah for a fee. 

9. Once more, as to the numerous oracles and 
addresses spoken against foreign peoples: tlicse fall 
in large measure within the sphere of prophetic 
activity, for the simple reason that their motive is 
the hostile attitude of these nations to the theo- 
cracy. They denounce the judgment of Jahweh 
upon those who in their blindness have abused His 
commission to chastise and have cruelly destroyed 
(Is 105); or who, like the Edomites, in Jeru- 
salem’s ‘ evil day,’ exhibited a savage joy, and did 
their best to humiliate and destroy Judah (Ob 1°"), 
But even where such motives are not present, or 
at least not recognizable by us, the oracles against 
foreign nations occupy a high place in the pro- 
phetic addresses. For they are all testimonies 
that it is recognized that Jahwel alone, with 
almighty hand, guides the fortunes of the nations, 
near and remote; that He alone can reward and 
punish ; and that He does both according to the 
unalterable standard of right and righteousness. 
It is no more the merely national god, who con- 
cerns himself about the course of the world only 
when his own people are assailed by another, and 
then—such was the popular belief—takes their 
part blindly ; but One who avenges even the out- 
rage perpetrated by the Moabites on the bones 
of the king of Edom (Am 21). And thus it may 
well be said that in these very oracles against 
the nations clear and forcible expression is given 
to the universalism of the prophetic conception of 
God, the omnipotence, wisdom, and righteousness 
of Jahweh. There is nothing in them to inyali- 
date the judgment expressed a little ago, that thie 
activity of the writing prophets is always con- 
cerned with the interests and aims of the theo- 
cracy, the ways of God with the latter, and that 
the contents of their prophecies are uniformly of 
a moral and religious nature. 

10. From this follows another result, which is 
not least in importance, namely, that the minatory 
prediction, however categorically it may be ex- 
pressed, has always only a conditional character. 
Even Amos, whose denunciation of judgment 
sounds so irrevocable that he actually strikes up 
the funeral dirge (Aird) over Israel (51), does not 
abandon all hope, for immediately thereafter he 
utters the exhortation: ‘Seek Jalwel, that ye 
may live’ (vv. 6); ‘Yea, if ye hate the evil and 
love the good, it may be that Jahweh, the God of 
tfosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph’ 
(v.). Isaiah, again, although expressly called 
(61%) to harden the people still more by his preach- 
ing of repentance, predicts (14+) the coming of a 


time when Jerusalem shall once more be called δ. 


city of righteousness, a faithful city, after a por- 
tion of lier inhabitants have been brought by 
purifying judgment to repentance. Similarly, in 
387 Isaiah, by the instruction of Jahweh, an- 
nounces to king Hezekiah his speedy end, but im- 
mediately thereafter tells him that, owing to his 
prayer and tears, his life is to be prolonged for 
fifteen years. Jeremiah announces as a message 
from Jahweh (26°) that the threatenings uttered 
against city and temple may perhaps have the 
effect of leading the people to hearken and turn 
from their ways, in which case Jahweh will repent 
Him of the evil which He thought to bring upon 
them because of the evil of their doings. In short, 


' bodily eye. 


the prophetic word is not a decretum absolutwm, 
which must work itself out after the manner of a 
blind natural force, an inexorable fate ; it pursues 
moral aims; it is designed to bring about know- 
ledge and repentance. JHence it is subject to 
recall, according to the conduct of the party 
threatened ; just as the potter can transform the 
marred vessel as he pleases (Jer 18%), For Jahweh 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
in his turning from his evil way, that le may 
live (Ezk 18:3. It was to emphasize this truth, 
and that even as extended to the heathen, that 
the little Book of Jonah was composed in the 
post-exilic period. 


iii, 7ΠῈ FORMS OF DIVINE REVELATION ΤῸ 
THE PROPUETS.—1\. The simplest form of com- 
munication from God to the prophets is the word 
which comes to them, and which is very frequently 
the equivalent of ‘revelation.’ According to Jer 
18 it was a current saying of the time that 
torah (‘ direction’) could never be lacking to the 
priest, nor ‘counsel’ to the wise, nor the ‘ word’ 
to the prophet. That the prophet, in virtue of 
his call, could speak in the name of Jahweh, 
without having in every instance received an 
extraordinary revelation, we have already (p. 674?) 
pointed out. On the other hand, the exact dating 
of particular Divine messages (particularly in 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, but occasionally 
also in Jeremiah) is an evidence that the prophet 
could be quite conscious of having reccived a 
special revelation. 

The same is witnessed to by the expression (Is 
2214, ef. 5°) ‘Jahweh revealed himself in my ears,’ 
z.€. called to me audibly. It has been argued by 
Ed. IXénig that a heaving with the bodily ear is 
what is thought of in this phrase; but that it is 
not so, is shown by the fact that elsewhere the 
Divine word is said to be seen by the prophet. 
But this seeing is with the eye of the spirit, like 
the beholding of the prophetic visions. Both kinds 
of seeing are designated by the same word in 
Hebrew (jin Adzéw; cf., for instance, the expres- 
sion ‘ Vision of Isaiah,’ placed as a collective title 
at the head of the present Book of Isaiah). This 
is explicable only on the supposition that the 
boundary between the two—especially in early 
times—was a fluid one: even the receiving of a 
Divine message might readily be coupled with 
ecstatic visionary conditions, 

2. Still we are entitled to speak of visions 
proper, z.c. of the beholding of concrete pictures 
and incidents, of which the prophet afterwards 
sives an account, and, if necessary, an interpreta- 
tion. Itis noteworthy that ¢his seeing is almost 
everywhere (cf. Am 71" 41 81 9!, Is 6], Jer 11-38, 
Ezk 1}, Zec 18 2! ete.) expressed by the verb ax} 
(r@ah), which usually stands for bodily vision. 
Here, again, it cannot be inferred from this that 


| we have to do with an unveiling of the imvisible 
| world to the bodily eye of the prophet, but rather 


that he with the spiritual eye beholds real pictures 
and incidents as at other times he does with the 
Of all the analogies which have been 
adduced to make the mystery of this kind of 
seeing (namely, the prophetic vision in the nar- 
rower sense) intelligible, that which deserves most 
attention is the largely attested ‘artistic intul- 
tion.’ In the latter, a work of art, which has been 
planned and perhaps long considered, may all at 
once present itself to the mind’s eye of the artist 
in uuthought-of finish and beauty, and that so 
clearly that he is able henceforth to retain it in 
his memory and carry it into execution. But, 
evcn with such an analogy as tlis, we must not 
overlook (lhe considerable differences in kind be- 
teen the two, artistic and prophetic inspiration, 
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and, above all, the difference in their subject- 
matter. 

But, further, the visions present themselves 
to us in such multiplicity that we can readily 
understand how attempts have been made to dis- 
tinguish between genuine vision and the purely 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas—not to 
speak of the attempt to reduce all visions to a 
ulere literary device. To refute the latter notion, 
it is necessary only to point to (a) the single vision 
recorded by Isaiah (in ch. 6). It is inconceivable 
that he should have invented this incident, to 
which his solemn call to the prophetic office is 
attached, merely in order to present in this form 
certain thoughts of his own about the nature and 
the prospects of his prophetic calling. For any 
such purpose the labour spent on the description 
would: be too great, and everything favours the 
assumption that the prophet on this ove occasion 
actually beheld the supra-earthly pictures which 
he deseribes, experienced the atoning influence 
(v."), and heard the Divine commission given him. 
And, in truth, the pictures are of sublime sim- 
plicity, while the succession of the incidents is 
clear and impressive (just as in the vision of 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, 1 Kk 22!°*-)—both indications of 
a real inward experience. 

(6) It is much more difficult to gain a harmonious 
conception of the first two visions of Amos (7!™). 
In the third of them (v.7%) it is to one object 
alone, the plumbline, that the Divine oracle 
attaches itself ; while the object of the fourth, the 
basket of harvest fruits, serves merely as a sym. 
bol of the harvest whieh is to be sent to the 
people. The fifth vision (9%) is the first to offer, 
although deseribed with extreme brevity, an ana- 
logy to that of Isaiah. But, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is possible to regard the others 
also, in spite of their peculiarities, as something 
more than merely the literary garb of prophetic 
ideas. This latter device makes its appearance 
only after the prophetic vision has had a consider- 
able history, and the public ministry of the prophets 
has had to yield more and more to the activity 
of the pen. Moreover, the testimony to visions 
on the part of pre-exilic prophets is confined, 
apart from those of Amos and Isaiah, to those 
recounted in Jer 11.158. In both of the last two a 
single object (an almond-tree and a seething-pot) 
seen by the prophet furnishes the motive (and that 
in connexion with the immediately subsequent 
eall of the prophet) for a prophetic announcement. 

(6) In Ezekiel, on the other hand, the vision 
makes its appearance in a highly detailed and 
somewhat complicated form. As in the case of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the first vision (Ezk 11) 
ushers in the call of the prophet. Ezekiel relates 
at the outset how, after the heavens were opened 
(1.6. after he had received the faculty of beholding 
even the supra-earthly), he saw visions produced 
by God. Yet itis not from heaven, but from the 
north, that the theophany comes, in a storm-driven 
fiery cloud. This conceals the very minutely de- 
scribed cherubim (see above, p. 6445), and it is 
only at the close (ν. 368.) that we learn that they 
bear the platform on which the throne of God 
stands, with God seated upon it. The merely 
allusive way in which the prophet speaks of the 
form of Him who is thus enthroned is in accord- 
ance with the reverential reserve which we note also 
in Ex 24" and Is61. But the extraordinary cireum- 
stantiality of the preceding description, notwith- 
standing which it is impossible to form a clear 
conception of the objects, justifies the conclusion 
—not that the prophet simply coined the vision 
(whose exact date is given) but— that literary 
skill played a very considerable part in his deserip- 
tion of it. The same remark applies to the ex- 


| 


planation attached (2989) to his eating of the book- 
roll which was inscribed with sighs and lamenta- 
tions. Of course the eating of the roll, which is 
a materializing of the purely spiritual inspiration 
thought of elsewhere, likewise belongs to the 
realm of vision, for it is not til] 3128: that the 
prophet hears behind him the noise of the cherubim- 
chariot which bears away again ‘the glory’ of 
Jahweh. On the appended description (3!) of 
the physical condition of the prophet, ef. above, 
p. 673. When the same theophany recurs in 9538. 
the prophet contents himself with a simple mention 
of it. On the other hand, there is a very detailed 
account (8185) of the idolatrous horrors which he 
saw in the precincts of the temple, when he was 
carried by the spirit to Jerusalem. Then follow, 
in the same locality, the visions (chs. 9-11) which 
present to his view the destruction of the city and 
the temple, together with the threatening address 
to the heads of the people. From this point the 
vision does not recur till ch. 37—the reanimating 
of the dead bones, which symbolize Israel dead, as 
it were, in the Exile. Here, asin chs. 8-11, there 
is no reason to doubt that the prophet really saw 
what he asserts; but the individual descriptions 
and, in quite a special sense, the detailed inter- 
pretations and practical applications must cer- 
tainly be once more set down to the account of a 
literary performance. The same is true in quite a 
peculiar measure of the great vision in the last 
part of the book (chs. 40-48), where the prophet 
sketches the future form of the temple and its 
cultus and of the land. Ποιὰ the details are so 
multiplied and involved that it has been plausibly 
suggested that the prophet worked out his deserip- 
tion with the aid of maps and plans. It is evident 
that the matter which could suggest such a method 
does not belong to the contents of the vision. 
Elsewhere the transition from the sphere of the 
vision to that of literature is betrayed by the 
elaborate justification of prescriptions which are 
to come into force only in the future; so, especi- 
ally, the new regulation about the priesthood 
(44°), and the distribution of the tribes (ch. 48). 
These prescriptions and much else are fitted into 
the framework of the vision only by being put in 
the mouth of the prophet’s guide (cf. 4055), or even 
of Jahweh Himself. 

(7) The latest * accounts of visions proper lie 
before us in the cight night-visions of Zechariah 
(18-68). We have already (p. 673°) pointed out 
that, apart from 4, there are no indications point- 
ing to a cataleptic condition of the prophet when 
he had these visions. Hence it appeared to us 
quite improbable that ‘the angel who talked with 
me ’ {1% 13 93 etc.) is to be referred, with Duhm, to 
the seemingly double consciousness of a cataleptic. 
Rather might we perhaps say, with Baudissin 
(Hinleitung in die Biicher des AT, Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 565): ‘The introduction of this medium (the 
so-called angelus interpres) between God and the 
prophet changes the character of OT prophecy, 
which was based upon the notion that the prophet 
was directly filled with the Divine spirit.’ This 
already implies that in these night-visions the 
great bulk of the matter is to be attributed to the 
prophet’s own imagination and literary activity. 
On several occasions (so, quite especially, in 1** 
910f-) the description of the vision passes over Into 
the usual tone of prophetic address. 

iv. Taz FoRMS OF THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE. 
—l. Amongst the various ways in which the pro- 
phets communicated the revelations they received, 
by far the most important place, at least in the 
early period, is taken once more by the word or 

* The visions of Daniel, which really belong to a different 
caterory—that of apocalyptic—will be dealt with later on (see 
Ρ. 714). 
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the prophetic address, whether in the form of a 
brief oracle or of a somewhat longer, clearly con- 
nected discourse. But it is only with reservations 
that the view can be maintained that the extant 
oracles and discourses of the earlier prophets are 
practically, without exception, to be regarded as 
the (subsequent) written record of what were ori- 
ginally actual spoken addresses. To be sure, in 
every instance where the prophet himself gives 
place and time, and names ear-witnesses of his dis- 
course (as, for instance, in Is 7189), we must find 
the record of an actual address. But even such 
a case as this does not exelude the use of much 
freedom in regard to the form and the dimensions 
of what is committed to writing. 

Here, once more, we have to keep in mind what 
holds good of the whole of the literature of the 
OT, namely, that it aims not at a diplomatically 
exact record of words and actions, but at exer- 
cising a religious influence, and hence that the 
prophet, when he became an author, must have 
reserved to himself full liberty as to the method 
by which he was to achieve this result. But, 
above all, must this liberty be postulated where 
it was not till years had elapsed that a prophet 
reproduced from memory a long series of addresses 
and dictated these to an amanuensis, as we are 
told Jeremiah did after twenty-three years of 
prophetic activity (Jer 36"). In such a procedure 
it would be impossible for the earlier addresses to 
escape being influenced in a variety of ways by 
the later experiences and views of their author. 
And, when the roll written by Baruch was burned 
by king Jehoiakim, the greatest freedom was used 
once more in reproducing it: ‘Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the seribe, the 
son of Neriah ; who wrote therein from the mouth 
of Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire ; 
and there were added besides unto them many 
like words’ (Jer 36°), But there are also other 
Prophetical books, like that of Amos, whose very 
dating (1! ‘two years before the earthquake’) 
shows it to have been composed later than the 
events, and no less those of Hosea and Isaiah, which 
bear such evident traces of the subsequent reduc- 
tion to writing and of the polishing and expansion 
of the supposed spoken address, that it is scarcely 
possible anywhere to maintain the absolute identity 
of the address and ita report. In saying this we 
are leaving entirely out of account the fact that in 
the end the Prophetical writings were subjected 
almost, without exception, to editing by other 
hands—a process which introduced changes not 
only in their dimensions, but in many instances 
even in their language. It is useless to seek to 
deny this. On the other hand, however, it is per- 
verse to see in this a destroying of the character of 
revelation and of the high value in general which 
belongs to the word of the prophets. Whatever 
may have suffered from all those influences which 
are unavoidable in the course of human tradition, 
the genuine Divine word retains amidst it all a 
power and a majesty which even at the present 
day do not miss their effect. 

2. The prophetic address occasionally avails 
itself, with a view to heightening the effect, of 
the forms of poetical art, such as the parable 
(Is 518 8298... even the ‘ riddle’ [πτὴπ, hidah] of Ezk 
17'*- is there designated at the same time ‘com- 
parison,’ ‘parable’ [Sv médshal]), or plays upon 
words (6.0. Mic 11-) ; nay, in the pre-exilie period, 
and repeatedly even in later times, it passes into 
poetic rhythms.* We must be content, however, 


* Thus, for instance, the so-called Lindh or ‘mourning measure’ 
(discovered by Ley and Budde), i.e. the bringing together of a 
longer and a shorter verse-member (generally 3 and 2 ‘ rises’), 
plays a much larger réle in the prophetical writings than used 


with merely alluding to this, for it lies outside the 
scope of an article dealing with the history of 
religion. 

3. Full notice must be taken, however, of the 
symbolical actions whereby the prophets gave, as 
it were, a concrete form to the truths they pro- 
claimed. We meet with an example of this even 
in very early times, when Ahijah of Shiloh (1 Καὶ 
11%) rent his new mantle into twelve pieces and 
gave Jeroboam ten of these. Here the interpreta- 
tion follows straight upon the action, whereas in 
1 K 22" the latter comes after the prophetic oracle. 
With the writing prophets the state of things is 
the same with symbolical actions as with the 
vision. At first rare and simple, these actions 
occur in Ezekiel in considerable numbers, and at 
times in so complicated a form as to justify the 
question whether they are meant to be thought 
of as actually performed, and not simply as the 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas. In Amos, 
Hosea, Micah there are no examples. 

(a) In Isaiah, as there is only one vision, so 
there is only one symbolical action (ch. 20), The 
prophet is to go about for three years naked (1,6. 
without his upper garment) and barefooted, and 
thus to furnish an impressive emblem of the con- 
dition of the Egyptians and Ethiopians going into 
captivity. but this action of his serves also, as 
v.° shows, a practical purpose of extreme import- 
ance, namely, to keep Judah from foolishly revolt- 
ing from Assyria, through trust in the delusive aid 
of the Egyptians and the Ethiopians. The sym- 
bolical action then appears here in the direct 
service of the Divine guidance of the people by 
means of the prophet, and hence (like all the sym- 
bolical actions we meet with in the writing pro- 
phets) is directly commanded by God. 

(Ὁ) After Is 20 the next instances of symbolical 
actions occur in the life of Jeremiah. In Jer 13 
the prophet is told to buy a linen girdle, and first 
to put it upon his loins and then to hide it in a 
hole of a rock by the water.* The consequent 
destruction of the girdle is to symbolize the inevit- 
able destruction of Judah and Jerusalem. With 
a like aim he goes to Topheth (19), the place 
of child -sacrifice, and before the eyes of many 
Witnesses breaks an earthen pitcher—an action 
whose significance is heightened by the scene where 
it takes place. According to 27'*, Jeremiah, in 
order to symbolize the necessity for Judah’s sub- 
mitting patiently to the yoke of Nebucliadrezzar, 
places bands and yoke-bars upon his own neck (cf. 
also 28-18), Jt is noteworthy that the explana- 
tion of this symbolical action, along with a corre- 
sponding warning, is sent also to the kings of the 
surrounding peoples—a strong proof that the 
prophet felt that he spoke on behalf of the God 
who rules over all. It is a very crass misconcep- 
tion that sees here an unbecoming interference 
with foreign polities, or even an evidence that the 
prophet acted thus because he was in the pay 
of the Chaldeans. Finally, our present category 
includes in a certain sense also 438%, where the 
prophet, by Jahweh’s instructions, buries great 
stones in the clay-ground in front of the palace of 
the Pharaoh at Tahpanhes, as a testimony to the 


to be supposed ; cf. eg. Am 52%, Is 120 258. 132 1448. 162m. 
92lb-4 37221. 4718, f97M. 71H. GOLF, Jer G20f 1686, Ezk 19108. etc. 
Cf. art. Porrry in vol. iv. 

*If by Pérath (nq5) of v.4 the river Euphrates must be 
understood, there is no alternative but to regard the account 
of the whole transaction as siinply a literary device, or even 
(with Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah, p. 119) as the free 
invention of a late redactor. For Jeremiah cannot possibly 
have undertaken the long journey to the Euphrates twice over, 
merely to establish the fact that a linen girdle is ruined by 
damp. ButnowL. Gautier (cf. Bote aus Zion, July 1804, p. 62 ἢ.) 
points to an ‘Ain (‘fountain’) ara in the neighbourhood of 
Anathoth, the home of the prophet. Assuming this to be meant 
by Pérdth, all difficulty disappears (cf. Ene. Bibl. ii. 1429), 
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fact that Nebuchadrezzar would one day set up 
his throne over these stones, to execute grim 
judgment upon Egypt. 

The above instances, however, exhaust the sym- 
bolical actions of Jeremiah ; for his purchase, by 
Divine command, of a field, while he was in prison 
(3274), is a legal transaction, whose symbolical 
sense, as we learn from v.*!, was not evident to 
the prophet himself till afterwards. Moreover, 
all the above enumerated symbolical actions are 
as simple as they are impressive; they are easy to 
interpret and easy to remember. 

(c) Much more circumstantial is even (a) the 
first of the emblematical transactions required of 
Ezekiel (4), He is to draw upon a tile a plan of 
Jerusalem, to sct in array various siege appliances, 
nay even whole armies, against the city, and, 
finally, to place an iron pan between himself (as 
God’s representative) and the of Still the diree- 
tion to give the house of Israel a ‘sign’ in this 
way was quite capable of execution, whatever 
room there may be for difference of opinion as to 
the method by which the prophet depicted the 
besieging armies.—(8) But it is different with the 
case contemplated in 4%, Here Eizekiel is to lie 
upon one side, bound with cords to prevent his 
turning over on his other side, and first to bear 
for 190* days the guilt of Israel, and then for 
other 40 days the guilt of Judah—these numbers 
corresponding to the number of years, respectively, 
of the captivity of the two kingdoms. No appeal 
to the prophet’s alleged tendency to catalepsy will 
suffice to make a literal fulfilment of this com- 
mand conccivable: for this reason, apart from any 
other, that such a prolonging of the symbolical 
transaction over nearly eight months would have 
tended to rob it of effect, or at least would have 
been quite unnecessary for the purpose in view. 
We must therefore assume that the symbolical 
action was indeed actually carried on by the 
prophet for a time, but that its prolongation to 
190+40 days is merely part of his subsequent ex- 
planation of it.—It is only upon this assumption, 
again, that (y) the prescription (4°%) as to the 
stinted use of unclean food by the prophet while 
he was bound as above described,t can be conceived 
as capable of being obeyed. A daily allowance of 
20 shekels [about 5 oz. avoir.] weight of the com- 
posite bread prescribed would scarcely have sufficed 
to support life for 230 (not to speak of 430) days. 
--(δ) Very graphic and impressive, on the other 
hand, is the fourth sign (5°), The propliet, hav- 
ing cut the hair of his head and beard, burns a 
third of the hair, smites about another third with 
a sword, scatters the other third to the winds, and 
finally burns some of the hairs that have been 
concealed in the skirt of his mantle—all this as a 
sign of the fate that was reserved for the people 
of Judah. Even if the use of a balance (v.) to 
apportion the hair suggests the somewhat mechani- 
cal fondness of Ezekiel for exact measures and 
numbers, the whole transaction is well fitted to 
make the most lasting impression; and one can 
well imagine the eager attention with which the 
onlookers watched the prophet at work, and lis- 
tened to the explanations that followed.—(e) No 
less impressive is the fashion in which he is told 
(1918.) to give the people an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the cheerless departure into exile. He 
is to bring out his baggage by day in their sight, 


* So, with most moderns, we should read (following the LXX) 
in place of 390. From the beginning of the exile of Israel to 
that of Judah there are reckoned in round numbers 150 years 
{in reality they amount to only about 130, or, counting from 
734, to 142], which are followed by 40 years of joint exile. 
Nothing can be made of the number 390. 

+ That in v.9 the ‘390 {[LXX ‘190’] days’ are an erroneous 
gloss, is evident from the simple fact that, in view of ν δὲ, it 
should be ‘430 [230] days.’ 


and in the evening is to make his way, with his 
face concealed, through a hole cut in the wall of 
the louse.—(¢) Again, 12)* is certainly to be 
understood in the sense that the prophet, as he 
eats and drinks, is to exhibit all the signs of 
terror, in order to portray to those about him the 
fear and horror of the besieged in Jerusalem.— 
(η) In 94:58. the symbolism consists in the neglect 
of the mourning customs enjoined by usage.* The 
prophet himself testifies how much the curiosity 
of his countrymen was excited by this very strange 
neglect. All tlhe more impressive on that account 
must have been the explanation he gave of it. 

All the symbolical actions of Ezekiel as yet 
described had but one purpose: to exhibit the 
certainty and the terrors of the Divine judgment 
upon Judah. In opposition to these there is at least 
one action, of a very simple kind, whose interpre- 
tation issues in a comforting promise. We refer to 
the two staves, inscribed with the names of Judah 
and Joseph, which were to be joined together in 
one in the hand of tle prophet, as a sign that the 
tivo separated and apparently ruined kingdoms of 
Israel were to be restored and united in the old 
home under one king. 

The threatenings, which the previous symbolical 
actions of the prophet served to emphasize, were 
literally fulfilled; but the restoration, in spite of 
the very definite terms of Ezk 379%, included 
only Judah—an undeniable proof of the ‘con- 
ditional’ character of prophecy. ‘The firm con- 
viction of the prophet that at a given moment he 
was giving utterance to a genuine message from 
God, does not exclude the possibility of God’s ways 
afterwards taking a different turn. 

(z) Something similar applies to the solitary in- 
stance of a symbolical action (if this designation 
can be applied to it at all) in the post-exilic period, 
namely, the making of a costly crown t from the 
gifts sent by the Babylonian Jews (Zee 6108.) If it 
is the case that in v.14 the coronation of Zerubbabel 
is enjoined, the symbolical action consists in the 
anticipation and therewith the pre-announcement 
of a very important event. But it is the last action 
of its kind—a clear proof that Jahweh prophecy of 
the fashion inaugurated by Amos had come to an 
end. Along with a vivid consciousness of being the 
immediate recipients of a Divine revelation there 
disappears also any motive for seeking by accom- 
panying action to give an impressive concrete form 
to the contents of the revelation. 


v. THE CONTENTS OF THE PROPHETIC MES- 
SAGH.—1. The conception of God.—To the writing 
prophets, as to the men of earlier days, Jahweh is 
primarily the God of Israel. To emphasize this 
was laid upon the prophets as their principal 
duty: to preach repentance to the people, to hold 
up to them their ingratitude towards the Creator 
of their national existence, their Deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, their constant Benefactor for 
so many centuries. But, with all this, Jalwweh is 
no longer simply the God of Israel in the old sense 


* Yhe procedure described in v.3- is expressly stated (v.24) to 
be a ‘parable’ and not a symbolical action. 

t The present text of Zec 6114. is undoubtedly corrupt, but its 
correct restoration is stilla matter of dispute. On the ground 
of the plural ‘crowns,’ Ewald suggested as the original ; ‘ Place 
{them] upon the head of Zerubbabel and Joshua,’ ete. But the 
singular verb (77m) in v.14 shows incontrovertibly that only one 
crown was in view—that, namely, of the Messianic king. In 
this way Joshua disappears from v.11, having been first intro- 
duced when, under the post-exilic theocracy, the high priest 
was actually at the head of the State. The question now is 
whether v.11 read, ‘and place it upon the head of Zerubbabel’ 
{this is favoured by ‘to him’ of v.12], or whether v.11) is to be 
struck out altogether fand then ‘to them’ to be read in ν. 128], 
In any case, in view of 49, the crown is to be thought of as 
destined for Zerubbabel, even if the actual crowning is reserved 
for ὦ later occasion, with a view to which the crown ia directed 


' (v.14) to be laid up in the temple. 
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of the national God, whose sphere of power ends, 
strictly speaking, at the boundaries of His land. 
On the contrary, we note on the part of all the 
writing prophets a strong, and almost everywhere 
successful, effort to burst the barriers of the old 
particularist conception of God, and to lay pro- 
minent emphasis on the unconditioned superiority 
of Jahweh to every form of restriction by space 
or time, and especially to every restriction of His 
sphere of power. The old representation of the 
national God is still at work in so far as the mani- 
festations of His omnipotence, in the world of 
nature as well as in dealing with the heathen 
world, are almost always connected with His pur- 
poses towards His people. Yet there are not 
wanting approaches to a Weltanschauung which 
brings even the heathen nations, and that on their 
own account, within the scope of the Divine rule 
of the world and plan of salvation. 

(a) In seeking to establish these propositions in 
more detail, we may look first at what is said of 
the Person of God. It was an unavoidable neces- 
sity that even in this period the analogy of the 
human personality should still be used to give a 
clear, nay even an intelligible, idea of the nature 
and working of the Divine personality. Even 
we, who stand on Christian ground, must have 
recourse to the same analogy if we wish to set up 
the concept of a living, energetically active, Per- 
sonality. Hence even the prophets resort not 
infrequently to anthropomorphisms and anthropo- 
pathisms, which, in early times (cf. above, p. 627°) 
owed their origin to the naive belief in Jahweh’s 
possession of a human bodily form. But there is 
not a single trace that they continued to share 
that naive belief. When Isaiah, in the vision 
which marked his call to the prophetic office (6%), 
beholds Jahweh seated upon a throne high and 
lifted up, no doubt a human form is here thought 
of. But it must be remembered that this is 
a vision, a sight beheld with the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and, moreover, he says nothing more 
about the figure on the throne than that it had a 
long flowing train. He does not thus go beyond 
the simple indication of a splendidly - clothed, 
majestically-enthroned, ruler. 

We must by no means conclude from the above 
single instance of the localizing of Jahweh in the 
earthly temple [for nothing else can be thonght 
of, in view of the ‘house’ of Is 64 and the altar 
of v.°], that during this period the notion was 
still retained that Jahweh dwelt in a grossly 
material fashion in the sanctuary. The temple, 
it is true, and Zion in general, is the spot where 
Jahweh manifests Himself: He has Himself 
founded it as a precious corner-stone of the 
theocracy (Is 2816), as a refuge for the afflicted 
of His people (14%); He roars from Zion, and 
causcs His voice to be heard from Jerusalem (Am 
1?); He dwells on Zion (Is 818), where, in the 
form of the sacrificial hearth, he has His fire and 
His furnace (Is 31°; cf. also 9015, where ἄγ οἷ 
probably stands for ‘hearth of God’). Hence, in 
praying, one readily turns towards the city and 
temple of Jahweh (1 K 844 4) but cf. also ν.33). 
But numerous other passages leave no doubt that, 
notwithstanding all this, heaven was regarded 
as the proper dwelling-place of Jahweh, as had 
already been the case even in the preceding period 
(cf. above, p. 646f.). What dwells on Zion is not 
the Person of Jahweh in the most real sense, but 
a more or less secondary representation of this, 
such as His ‘glory’ (ef. above, p. 639°f.) or His 
‘name’ (cf. the references, especially those from 
Deuteronomy, p. 640°f.). 116 Himself is enthroned 
in heaven. From there He spoke already to the 
people at Sinai (Ex 20, Dt 4°); there is His 
holy dwelling- place (Is 314, Mic 1? [where the 
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‘holy palace’ must, in the light of v.?, be under- 
stood of heaven], Dt 26%, 1 IX 8°); there He hears 
the prayers of His people (1 K 8583: *4 ete.), when 
they spread forth their hands towards heaven 
(v.~). But it comes to be strongly felt that this 
localizing of Jahweh in heaven, if taken literally, 
amounts to an unworthy limitation of His bound- 
less being. Hence it is more than once stated 
emphatically that not only the heaven to its 
utmost heights, but also the earth with all that it 
contains, belongs to Him (Dt 1013) ; that He alone 
is God in heaven above and on the earth below 
(Dt 4, Jos 24). Nay, in 1 K 857, in the prayer 
of Solomon at the consecration of the temple, it 
is positively declared that heaven to its utmost 
bounds cannot contain Him, not to speak of the 
earthly house which Solomon has built for Him. 
When, again, in Jer 295: Jahweh asks, ‘Do not I 
fill heaven and earth?’, it is true that we must 
be careful not to give to this question anything 
of a pantheistic sense, for this would be in the 
sharpest conflict with the OT conception of God. 
But, on the other hand, the above question cer- 
tainly contains a protest against the crass notion 
of Jahweh as the God of heaven, and at the same 
time shows an approximation to that conception 
which is so very difficult to the human mind—the 
conception of a purely spiritual being. A clear 
formula for the notion of pure spirituality, such as 
we find in Jn 4%, was beyond the reach of the Old 
Testament. But when Isaiah (31°) exclaims, ‘The 
Egyptians are men, not God; and their horses are 
flesh, not spirit,’ he manifestly contrasts man and 
perishing flesh with God, who is spirit. In like 
manner, tle analogy of the human personality in 
the matter of the so-called anthropopathisms is 
denied ; e.g. Nu 2318 (1 8 15°), where it is declared 
that ‘God is not a man that he should lie, nor 
a son of man that he should repent’ (cf. also 
Hos 119). 

The great. advance in the spiritualizing of the 
notion of God shows itself clearly in two other 
points— 

(ὁ) The first of these is that nowhere in the pre- 
exilic prophets are angels* spoken of as beings 
mediating between Godand man. For the seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah (see above, p. 644*), which 
might readily occur to one’s mind, are really the 
retinue of Jahweh, not His messengers who are 
supposed to be at a distance from Him, and who 
perform His will. The latter notion is indeed 
contradictory of the idea of a living presence of 
God, and hence it is wanting in the prophets, 
however famliar they may be otherwise with the 
conception of angels. 

(6) The other evidence of the spiritualizing of 
the notion of God is the unwearied polemic the 
prophets carry on against the images of Jaliweli in 
both kingdoms. At one time it used to be assumed 
that this polemie was almost exclusively directed 
against the images of heathen gods, or, at most, 
against the golden bulls of the Northern kingdom, 
whose construction was vicwed as a glaring viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment in the Decalogue. 
But we found (see above, p. 641°) that the making 
of images of Jahweh must have been regarded, 
down to the 8th cent., and that in the most widely 
separated circles, as quite unobjectionable, and 
hence there is the greatest difficulty in holding 
that the prohibition of images was an origina) feat- 
ure of the Decalogue. In the Elijah- and Elisha- 
narratives there is not atrace of any polemic against 
the bull worship of the Northern kingdom. All 
the more marked is the fashion in which the 
indignation of the writing prophets is roused when 
that God who in His majesty is exalted above 


* On los 124% as an allusion to a manifestation of God, see 
above, 1». 638%, 
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everything earthly is brought down to the sphere 
of the visible and transitory—a process which only 
too readily leads also to a dishonouring of Him.* 

The answer to the question whether Amos had 
already opened the polemic against the images of 
Jahweh, depends upon how we interpret Am 8%.+ 
The ‘sin of Samaria’ may there refer to the golden 
bulls of Jeroboam 1.; but the text is probably 
corrupt. As to Hosea, it cannot be proved from 
IIos 3* that he expressly repudiated the ancestral 
representation of Jahweh in the form of the éphéd 
(see above, p. 6415) or the téraphim (see above, 
Ρ. 642°), for his primary object in this passage is 
ΠΡΟ to affirm that Israel] in exile will have to do 
without everything which at present it regards as 
indispensable. On the other hand, there are other 
passages which leave no doubt that, to the mind 
of Hosea, the Divine images of gold and silver, the 
work of men’s hands, and the bull figures pre- 
eminently, were an abomination; cf. Hos 8*§ 
(especially v.5 ‘thy bull, O Samaria, stinketh’) 
10° 13° 14°. The polemic of Isaiah against the 
o'>x (prob. originally ‘gods,’ but also the equiva- 
lent of ‘nothings,’ and hence to the prophets a 
welcome oceasion for a play upon words) apphes 
not only to the idols of the heathen (Is 10” 19%) 
and the gods whom they represented (19'), but to 
the images of Jahweh (2° 8-20 10"), Even the 
latter are only men’s work, and on that account 
contemptible (2° 178 [in the latter passage the 
‘altars’ are to be struck out as an incorrect gloss] 
where the Divine images are called ‘ the work of 
your hands’; in Jer 115 25% 32% ‘the work of their 
own hands’ may refer to images of Jahweh, but 
perhaps includes also, as it certainly does in 448, 
actual heathen idols). In Dt 4% the representa- 
tion of Jahweh by any figure is strictly forbidden, 
on the ground that Israel at Iloreb saw nothing of 
this kind; while in 27" a curse is pronounced on 
the making of a carved or a molten image by the 
hands of an artist. Here, as in the Decalogue, the 
reference is to every species of Divine image, 
including those of Jahweh. The rigour of the 
Deuteronomist has all the less power to astonish 
us, seeing that he repudiates in express terms, not 
only the ’aéshérah, or sacred pole at places of sacri- 
fice, but also (Dt 12° 1023) the mazzebaéh, which, in 
earlier times, were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able (see above, p. 620). 

(α) What we have said about the character of 
Jahweh as God of heaven, and the sharp rejection 
of all pictorial representations of the Deity, may 
seem to have already answered another question, 
namely, as to the solity of Jahweh, as contrasted 
with the mere henotheism (see above, pp. 625°, 
635*) of earlier times. Now, it must indeed be re- 
marked that it is still customary to cite, as proofs of 
the absolute monotheism of the Prophetic period, 
a number of passages which in truth are intended 
only to emphasize Israel’s obligation to reverence 
Jahweh alone, and which thus amount simply to 
henotheism.{ Such are, for instance, the very 


* We see from Hos 182 that in Hosea’s time it was still custom- 
ary to kiss the bull-images, and thus to put them (like the 
images of Baal in Elijah’s time, 1 K 1918) on a footing of equality 
with the God whom they were meant to represent. Also the 
expression 437° *35°NN apn (Ex 320, 1 § 1312, and often, in sense 
of ‘ propitiate Jahweh ’) originally means in all probability ‘stroke 
the face of [the Divine image],’ and points to a practice which 
must have been in vogue wherever images of Jahweh were 
worshipped. 

t Am 24, with its allusion to the (Judean) 5.313, lit. ‘lies,’ 
{[=‘idols’], is generally recognized to be a later interpolation. 

1 On the controversy as to the beginning of absolute mono- 
theism, the reader may consult: A. Kuenen, art. ‘Jahweh and 
the other gods’ in Theol. Review, July 1876; Baudissin, 
Studien zur semit. Religionsgeschichte, i., Leipzig, 1876 (Studie 


2 ‘Die Anschauung des AT von den Géttern des Heidenthums’); | 


Baethgen, Bettrdge zur semit. Religionsgeschichte: der Gott 
Israels und die Gétter der Heiden, Berlin, 1880 (cf. esp. pp. 
131-152 ‘Israels Verhaltniss zum Polytheismus’]; Ed. Kénig, 


frequent cautions in Deuteronomy against other 
gods; in none of the passages containing these is 
there any expression of opinion as to the reality 
or non-reality of these ‘other gods.’ Even the 
famous ‘ Hear, O Israel’ of Dt 64, which the Jews 
and many Christian exegetes are wont to regard 
as the formulated fundamental confession of mono- 
theism, signifies by itself no more than that Jahweh 
is the God of Israel, Jahweh alone,* and that hence 
the veneration of Israel is due to Him alone. The 
declaration is thus on a parallel with the First 
Commandment. Hos 13%, again, says only that 
Israel knows (or should know) no other God, 
and has experienced no other deliverer than 
Jahweh. Moses testifies in Dt 3%, as Solomon 
does in 1 K 855, that Jahweh the God of Israel 
has no other god like Him, either in heaven above 
or on earth below. ut here the existence of 
other gods seems to be yet always assumed, pre- 
cisely as in the question of Ex 15" ‘ Who is like 
thee, O Jahweh, among the gods?’; or in the 
designation of Jahweh as ‘God of gods’ and 
‘Lord of lords’ (Dt 10"); or, finally, in the state- 
ment of the prophet: ‘Before him (Jahweb} 
trembled the idols of Egypt’ (Is 19). 

There can, however, be no doubt that the pas- 
sages last cited are to be set down simply to the 
account of poetic colouring or of an involuntary 
accommodation to the still subsisting popular con- 
ceptions. The real belief of the leading circles of 
thought is presented to us—at least in the later 
Deuteronom. stratum—in the confession: ‘ Jahweh 
is the [true] God’ (Dt 7°); ‘ Besides him there is 
none’ (4° 3, 1 K 850. ef. also Is 3736, 2K 19%). 
But the same faith is held by the writing prophets, 
although it is never reduced to so precise a formula. 
Without it the conception of Jahweh as God of 
heaven could never have established itself in the 
shape above (p. 679) described. The God to whom 
‘belongeth the heaven to its utmost heights, the 
earth and all that is upon it’ (Dt 10%), cannot 
possibly share this sovereignty of His with another 
god, It might indeed appear surprising that the 
allusions to the creative power of Jahweh, in which 
afterwards His uniqueness as God of the whole 
world comes into the sharpest prominence, are so 
scanty in the pre-exilie prophets. For, apart from 
the oft recurring Divine name Jahweh Zéb@ bth, 
which, in the mind of the writing prophets (see 
above, p. 637°), doubtless includes a confession of 
the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, 
and leaving out of account occasional allusions to 
Jahweh as bestower of the rain (Am 47, Jer 5*4 
1422) and, conversely, as the author of drought and 
famine, all that we find is an express reference in 
Jer 27° to Jahweh as the Creator of the earth, 
with man and beast, and an allusion (put in the 
mouth of Hezekiah in 2 Καὶ 19%=Is 8716) to Him as 
the Creator of the heaven and the earth. 

But the scantiness of these allusions should not 
excite our wonder. It is richly counterbalanced 
by the abundance of other passages which witness 
to the solity, or at least the incomparable omni- 
potence, of Jahweh in the world of nations. It was 
not the function of the prophets to solve cosmic 
or purelyi metaphysical problems, but to hold up 


Beitrdge zum positiven Aufbau der Religionsgeschichte Israels, 
ii. : ‘Der Monotheismus der legitimen Religion Israels,’ Leipzig, 
1889. 

* This interpretation of the words is claimed, in our opinion 
rightly, on the ground of the accentuation. The prevailing 
explanation, on the other hand, yields the sense: ‘Jahweh 
our God is one Jahweh’ (i.e. not broken up into a number of 
local deities: cf. Zec 14%). Even thus the question of the 
reality of the strange gods is still left quite out of account. 

t So far as their contents are concerned, Am 419 58f. 95f- would 
also fall under this category ; but these passages are now pretty 
generally regarded as late glosses. The same remark applies to 
Jer 1012f and 3325, where we read of a covenant of Jahweh with 
the day and the night, and of His appointing of the ordinances 
of heaven and earth. 
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to the eyes of their people the greatness of their 
responsibility and the dreadfulness of the God to 
whom they had to give account. Thus the judg- 
ments of God, present and future, supply a con- 
stant motive to portray Jahweh as the God who 
has at His command not only the resources and 
powers of the whole Universe, but, no less, the 
nations of the earth, when it is necessary to 
realize His purposes. When He commences a law- 
suit with His people, heaven and earth have to 
listen in reverential silence (Is 15; cf. also Mie 61, 
Hab 2”); and, when He comes to execute jude- 
ment, the whole course of nature reels (Mic 15, 
Nah 1°), and men hasten to hide themselves in 
terror of His majestic appearance (Is 210. 1% 2), 
The mighty Assyria, with all its subject peoples, 
is like a lifeless instrument in His hands if He 
cares to employ it for the chastisement of Israel. 
He whistles for it from the end of the earth (Is 
536), much as the shepherd whistles to his dog, 
and it comes hurrying up. And if, in its haughty 
conceit, Assyria fancies that it has accomplished 
by its own strength what it has done only as the 
chastising rod in Jahweh’s hand (Is 10°"), it has 
to listen to the crushing question: ‘ Does the axe 
boast itself against him that heweth therewith, 
or does the saw magnify itself against him that 
worketh it?’ (v.45). Then by a fearful judgment is 
Assyria taught the truth of the all-superior might 
of Jaliweh (vv.)6* 4), The rédle that Assyria 
plays in Isaiah is played in Jeremiah by ‘all the 
amilies of the kingdoms of the north’ (Jer 1”). 
These are called by Jahweh to execute judgment 
upon Jerusalem ; He has given all lands into the 
power of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 276; cf. 284, Hab 
1”, also 2 K 15%), Jahweh’s judgments upon 
foreign nations are for the most part occasioned 
by their hostility to Israel (so Am 1%% 1-18) Js 
14°48. 17128. 199%) Nah 808. Hab 216), Yet passages 
are not wholly wanting which speak of an un- 
limited exercise of the Divine sway amongst the 
nations, even apart from any such motive. Jahweh 
punishes Moab for its outrage on the king of ISdom 
(Am 21"); it was Jahweh that brought the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aramzans from [sir 
(955. He stirs up the Egyptians against one an- 
other, and gives them over into the hand of a cruel 
lord (Is 19*4); He produces in them a spirit of 
dizziness (v.™). He has determined upon the de- 
struction of Tyre, ‘to stain the pride of all glory, 
to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
earth’ (23°, cf. also v."). At His command, 
Jeremiah hands to all kings of the earth the in- 
toxicating cup, and, whether they will or no, they 
must drink it (Jer 25), 

In view of all these testimonies to a lofty view 
of history and a conception of God which embraced. 
the whole Universe, we can now see also the polemic 
against images in its true light. We perceive how 
to the ,»“--- every attempt to give to this 
powerful, majestic God a petty visible form, must 
have been an abomination. But we understand also 
how, in the case of the heathen idols, they could 
recognize no reality except that of metal, wood, 
and stone. This is not yet (except perhaps in Hab 
238.) Jer 21! 16, and in the later Deuteronom. 
stratum, Dt 2856. 64) expressed so definitely as in 
the next period; but the above-described notion 
of God leaves no doubt that there is no room for 
real ‘other gods’ alongside of the one God who 
rules over the Universe and the world of men. A 
proof of this is found even in the numerous desig- 
nations of the idols which lay stress either upon 
their repulsiveness or upon their utter nothingness 
(or unreality). Some at least of these designations 
are as early as the pre-exilic period. Evidently, 
there lies at the root of almost all of them the 


assumption that the gods whom they represent | 


are nothing but vain imaginations of the heathen. 
To the first category, that of opprobrious epithets, 
belong the following terms: pipz ‘abomination’ 
(Jer 417; and used repeatedly by the Deuteronom. 
redactors of the Books of Kings, 1 K 115, 2 K 23!* 74), 
and, with the same sense, miayin (2 K 23%); still 
later probably is o°%5:, i.e. perhaps ‘round blocks 
or dolls,’ if not rather, ‘excrements’ (Dt 2918 () ‘of 
wood and stone, of silver and gold,’ 1 Καὶ 21%, 2 Καὶ 
1713, and oft. in Ezekiel). To the second category, 
terms expressive of unreality, belong: 522, lit. 
‘breath,’ ‘nothingness’ (Jer 2°, 1 Καὶ 16%, 2 Kk 17%; 
in plur. Jer 8” 14); and ww ‘vain,’ ‘null’ (Jer 
18), Cf., finally, the threatening of Dt 4° (that 
is to say, within the later framework of Deut.) 
that Israel in exile will have to serve gods which. 
are the work of men’s hands [and nothing more], 
wood and stone, which can neither see nor hear 
nor eat nor smell. 

(6) If, by way of supplement to this, we fur- 
ther ask in traditional fashion how the being of 
Jahweh reveals itself in the prophets in the way of 
special attributes, we must from the very first re- 
nounce all idea of discovering any didactic abstract 
statements or purely scholastic definitions. Here, 
again, it holds good that the mission of the pro- 
phets was primarily to preach repentance to their 
people. Hence they exhibit to them their God 
in a light corresponding to changing needs, now 
as the terrible avenger of their apostasy, now as 
the long-suffering and merciful One. Nay, these 
qualities always make their appearance first in 
the special bearing of Jahweh in concrete instances. 
It was not till the days of the late-Jewish theology 
that it became possible to draw up a ‘doctrine of 
the attributes,’ upon the basis of a scholastic 
analysis of the living being and acting of Jahweh, 
which to the prophets had been the object of direct 
vision. 

(a) Under the heading of ‘attributes’ it has 
from the first been usual to discuss, above all, 
the holiness * of God, and to follow the definition, 
borrowed from dogmatics, according to which God 
is called holy because He loves only good and hates 
evil, But we shall find that this definition, how- 
ever it may answer to the ΝῚ conception of loli- 
ness, is true only in a very limited measure to the 
OT conception. 

We might have spoken of the latter concep- 
tion, even in dealing with the earlier periods, for 
the terms wip ‘holy,’ “3p ‘ holiness,’ and wip ‘to 
declare holy,’ ‘to consecrate,’ are, beyond doubt, 
very ancient. But they occur primarily—and that 


las marking an attribute especially of things, 


rarely of (human) persons—in a ritual connexion, 
and, as is a matter of course in the case of things, 
without any ethical connotation. Anything is 
called wispy which is withdrawn from profane 
possession and use, nay even from profane touch, 
and in place of this is destined for the possession 
and service of the Deity. Thus the name ‘holy’ 
is given naturally to all the ritual apparatus, all 
the rooms which serve as the dwelling-place or the 
spot of worship of Jahweh, all the sacrificial gifts 
intended for Him. But the same name is given 
also to such things as have, for some special 
reason, been forfeited, not indeed to the service 


* Of. the very thorough discussion by Baudissin, ‘ Der Begriff 
der Heiligkeit im AT’ (Studien zur scinit. Religtonsgeschichte, 
ii. pp. 1-142); R. Schroter, Der Begriff der Heitligkeit im AT 
und NT, Halle, 1892. See also art. HoLiness (in OT) in vol. ii. 
of the present work. 

+ The etymology is disputed. There is still, however, most 
to be said in favour of tracing it to the root wp, in the sense 
of ‘separate,’ ‘segregate.’ At all events this answers admirably 
to the Hebrew usage, which is more than can be said of the 
proposal to trace it to the 116. wn ‘new,’ and hence ‘pure,’ 
eee ‘sparkling’ (cf. also Assyr. kuddushu, ‘shining,’ 

pure’). 
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of God, but so as to be His property and that of His 
sanctuary. Thus the censers of Korah and his com- 
pany become ‘holy’ (Nu 173 [16°"]), and are accord- 
ingly to be employed to overlay the altar. In the 
same way, however, even a person by unauthorized 
touching of what is itself holy may ‘ become holy,’ 
i.é fallforfeit to the sanctuary, enter into a special 
relation to God: so, for instance, by touching the 
altar (Hix 29%") or the sacred vessels (30°, Hag 212 
etc.). Insuch an event, special offerings and atone- 
ments are needed in order to remove the condition 
of ‘being holy,’ which presses upon the individual 
85 a danger. The danger lies in the fact that, 
while he is in this condition, every species of 
defilement, whether due to his own fault or no, 
may readily prove fatal to him. 

It cannot occasion us any surprise that fhzs use 
of the concepts ‘holy’ and ‘holiness’ meets us 
most frequently in the latest stratum of the 
Pentateuch, the so-called Priests’ Code, for the 
latter is concerned, above all, with rntual preserip- 
tions. But in this matter it is plain that it simply 
follows a long-established usage of language, and 
that, too, even long after the notion of holiness had 
begun to assunie a, positive connotation. 

At avery early period we already hear (158 21? (4) 
not only of ‘holy’ bread (2.e. bread consecrated to 
God and hence withdrawn from profane use), but 
also (v.°)) of holy ‘vessels,’ ὁ. 6. clothes and weapons. 
The ‘holiness’ is here manifestly produced by 
special rites such as were customary at the begin- 
ning of acampaign. This is proved by the expres- 
sion ‘hallow a war or a festival,’ 2.6. prepare 
oneself for the conflict or the celebration of the 
festival by performing certain acts of consecration. 
There are quite a number of passages which show 
that this consecration, apart from certain forms of 
abstinence, consisted mainly in the washing and 
cleansing of the person and the clothes. Thus 
‘holy’ and ‘hallow oneself’ conie to be almost 
synonymous with ‘clean’ and ‘cleanse oneself’ 
(cf., for example, 1S 20% where vay x> ‘not 
clean’ stands for one who, in consequence of a 
nocturnal pollution, has been incapacitated for 
taking part in the sacrificial meal at the New 
Moon festival), 

When the demand is made in Dt 7° 14? that 
Israel shall be a holy people to Jahweh its God, 
because He has chosen it out of all peoples to be 
the people of His own possession, the notion of 
holiness is not here restricted merely to the point 
that Israel has been separated from the peoples 
and appropriated by Jahweh to be His property 
alone. In that case the notion of ‘ holiness’ would 
be concerned merely with a relation (as in the case 
of the sacred bread), and would not imply any 
alteration in the quality of the persons or things 
dedicated to God.* In reality, however, the ‘holy’ 
people means one that carefully guards against 
any defilement that would make it incapable of 
being called the people of this very God and of 
taking part in His worship. But here, again, it is 
far from being the case that moral defilement is 
primarily in view. What incapacitates for par- 
ticipating in the cultus is physical or so-called 
‘Levitical’ uncleanness. To this category belongs 
every kind of contact with persons or things 
belonging to the realm of idol worship, as well 
as the touching (even unwittingly and uninten- 
tionally) of a corpse, the partaking of unclean 
food (Dt 1431), and other acts of the same kind. 
Even in the so-called ‘ Law of Holiness’ (Ly 17-26, 
cf. also 11“), in spite of such general expressions 


* How far removed any such implication was in the oldest 
linguistic usage, is best shown by the designations D’y7) and 
nivip, given to those who prostituted themselves in honour of 
a deity (cf. above, p. 662), Here, of course, any thought of a 
religious-moral quality is out of the question. 


as are found in 19? 20%, we have to do, not with 
a demand for absolute moral holiness, but with 
the same caution against every species of physical 
dehlement. The circumstance that the latter 
may frequently include at the same time a reli- 
gious offence is left at first out of view in applying 
the notions of clean or holy. Hence is to be 
explained the fact, which is so strange from our 
point of view, that outward, physical, and it may 
be even unwitting defilement involves guilt, and 
necessitates the same sacrifices and other means of 
atonement as actual moral defilement. This view, 
which characterizes the Priests’ Code, presents 
itself to us most clearly in Ex 19°, where the ideal 
goal of God’s ways with Israel is set up as consist- 
ing in His making thein a ‘kingdom of priests,’ a 
holy people, z.e. a people every member of which 
answers always to the conditions of perfect 
(Levitical) purity as these were binding at all 
times on the priests. 

Still more marked is the filling of the concept 
‘holy’ with moral contents, when it is transferred 
to God, and—what is very noteworthy—exclusively 
to the God of Israel. The earliest passage of this 
kind is probably 1S 67°, where the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, after the stroke which fell upon 
them for looking into the sacred Ark, ask in 
terror: ‘Who can stand in presence of Jahweh, 
this holy God?’ Here the word ‘holy’ manifestly 
contains the notion of terrible and unapproachable 
—nay, death-dealing ; for there is a deep cleft be- 
tween the imperishable being of the Deity and 
everything which is subject to decay and unclean- 
ness. To say that Jahweh is a holy God means 
thus that He is elevated above all that is outside 
Him, that He holds a unique position over against 
all that is created. Hence it has been rightly 
said that the holiness of Jahweh is not a single 
attribute (such as ‘moral perfection’), but a de- 
signation of His essential being, practically iden- 
tical with the notion of being Divine (Goftétsein). 
Hence Jahweh in Am 4? swears by His holiness, 
“ts as is seen from Gn 2215 and Jer 22°, by Him- 
self. 

It may be added that expressions about the 
holiness of God are at first very rare. Ex 15" 
(‘ Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, terrible in 
exploits, doing wonders?’) should probably be 
assigned to the later Prophetical period. Jos 9419 
(‘Ye cannot serve Jahweh, for he is a holy God’), 
from the pen of E, emphasizes, like 1S 67, the 
terrible and unapproachable nature of Jahweh. 
All that occurs in Amos, apart from 4? (see above), 
is the reference in 2’ to the dishonouring of the 
holy name of Jahweh by shameless immorality. 
In Hos 11° (‘ For I am God, and not man; as holy 
I dwell among you’) ‘holy’ means raised above 
human passion and hasty anger. 

It is in Isaiah that the notion of the holiness of 
God first comes to be frequently mentioned and is 
most sharply defined. Already in the vision that 
marked his prophetic call, he hears the antiphonal 
song of the seraphim that surround the throne of 
Jahweh— 

* Holy, holy, holy is Jahweh of Hosts, 

The whole earth is full of his glory.’ 
These two parallel members contain two state- 
ments, which supplement one another, about the 
inmost being of Jahweh. The first concerns the 
immanent being—that elevation above everything 
earthly or creaturely which belongs in the highest 
degree * to Jahweh; the second, again, the tran- 
scendent being—the glory that manifests itself over 
the whole earth (cf. above, p. 639° f.). Inso far, now, 
as absolute elevation above everything earthly 
includes, as a matter of course, superiority to all 


* On the expression of the superlative by repctition of the 
adjective, see Geseuius, Heb. Gram.*7 § 188 k. 
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infirmity and sin, we may spears also of an ethical 


content of the notion of holiness. But even in 


Isaiah this does not yet make its appearance’ 


expressly or quite exclusively. The designation 
of Jahweh as ‘the Holy One of Israel’ (a favourite 
expression with Isaiah, 14 10° 177 ete.) implies 
that He is to be recognized and correspondingly 
venerated by Israel as the absolutely exalted and 
therefore terrible One, who is not to be provoked 
with impunity; for towards His despisers He 
shows Himself holy by His punitive justice (5). 

The only pre-exilie prophet, besides Isaiah, who 
uses ‘holy’ as a predicate of Jahweh, is Habakkuk 
(113, Here the ethical quality of the Divine holi- 
ness comes pretty clearly into the foreground. 
Immediately after the question, ‘Art thou not 
from everlasting, Jahweh, my Holy One?’ comes 
the statement, ‘Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and thou canst not look on perverse- 
ness’ (v.), 

We have already (p. 0825) pointed out that the 
holiness of God, which is so often urged in the 
‘Law of Holiness’ as a motive why Israel should 
be holy, is, above all, the contrast to all Levitical 
impurity. This priestly notion of holiness is thus 
markedly inferior in depth and significance to 
Isaiah’s conception. But the latter did not on that 
account disappear from the language of religion. 
We meet with it frequently in the exilic and 
post -exilic prophets (especially Deutero - Isaiah), 
and no less in the Psalms. And we may say 
that it is the essential designation of the God of 
Israel, laying the greatest stress, as it does, on 
His ge poe and incomparable character, before 
which all gods recognized elsewhere shrink into 
their nothingness. Holy things and persons (7.6. 
set apart for the exclusive service of a deity) are 
known to other religions as well ; but the holiness 
of its God is known to Israel only through the 
revelation given to it. Thus the application of 
the notion of holiness to Jahweh includes, when 
rightly understood, a kind of monotheistic con- 
fession, a far-reaching testimony to the surpassing 
greatness of the religion of Israel. 

Although, as was remarked above, the idea of 
moral perfection and aversion to evil was not tlie 
primary one attaching to the notion of holiness, it 
is by no means strange to the Prophetical con- 
ception of God. This idea comes to light in the 
absolute truthfulness and fidelity of Jahweh, as 
well as in the unconditional character of the moral 
demands made on Israel; but, above all, in the 
attitude of Jahweh to heathen nations, for He 
avenges outrage and injustice everywhere on 
earth, even although these have not (as in Am 
13: 6. % 11) been inflicted on Israel. Thus He once 
punished Sodom and Gomorrah ; thus, according to 
Am 21, will He chastise Moab for their sacrilegious 
treatment of the bones of the king of Edom. The 
prophet thus takes it as self-evident that there are 
moral principles which are binding upon all peoples, 
and on whose observance Jahweh, as an absolutely 
moral Being, and at the same time Ruler and 
Judge of all, keeps strict watch. But, above all, 
Israel itself must be taught that Jahweh is a God 
of right * (Is 8018), and of right at any price. In 


* We may take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
Hebrew words which are commonly rendered ‘ righteous’ (p"1y) 
and ‘righteousness’(p71¥, Π|) 15) have originally a different sense 
from that of forensic justice. Pix or ΠῚ} denotes a way of 
acting or a condition corresponding to a standard (so quite 
Clearly in ΡῚΝ ΣΙΝ ‘correct scales,’ ΡῚΝ “JIN ‘correct weights’). 
When used of men, it is mostly=‘ righteousness’ (δικαιοσύνη), 
‘piety’; used of God, it denotes the attitude corresponding to 
the norm of the Divine heing. But to this norm helong not 
only strict justice, hut also God’s covenant faithfulness, coupled 
with long-suffering and grace ; and hence APIs (esp. in Is 40-66) 
is used not infrequently of that aspect of Jahweh’s activity 
which has for its ohject the salvation of His people. See, 
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another connexion we shall have to speak of how 


He causes it to triumph over wrong and sin, cven 
if this involves the giving up and destruction of 
His own people. Here it may suffice to refer to 
one other illustration of how widely the genuine 
Prophetical judgment of things differs from that 
of the mass of the people of Israel. Jelu’s extir- 
pation of Baal worship in Israel was carried out 
with terrible bloodshed. The early narrative of 
2K 9, 10 evidently saw in this a laudable ‘ zeal 
for Jahweh’ (1016), and the Deuteronom. redactor, 
who on this point represents the general opinion 
of Israel in the supposed interest of the Jahweh 
religion, makes Jahweh Himself declare to Jehu 
(v.*°) that he has done what is well-pleasing in His 
eyes, and has treated the house of Ahab entirely 
alter His mind. Quite different is the judgment 
of Hosca (1. To him it appears impossible that 
blood-guiltiness should not be called blood-guilti- 
ness simply because it assumes the title of zeal for 
Jahweh. And so the prophet threatens that the 
blood-cuiltiness of Jezreel shall be avenged on the 
house of Jehu, by the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel and the shattering of her military power 
in the Plain of Jezreel. 

(8) As was remarked above (p. 681°), the con- 
viction of the prophets regarding other attributes 
of God presents itself, not in express definitions, 
but rather (apart from certain Divine names) * in 
casual utterances about His activity and the 
occurrences which He brings about. Thus we 
have His absolute omnipotence (which is already, 
if only in a general way, presupposed in such early 
passages as Gn 1814, Nu 11%, 15 14°), which shows 
itself in His unconditioned supremacy over all, 
even the mightiest, peoples of earth (see above, 
p- 6814), but no less also in such remarkable pas- 
sages as Is 7". The whole context of tls last 
passage permits of no other view than that Isaiah 
holds with unshaken confidence, that whatever 
Ahaz may demand from Jaliwch as a confirmator 
sien, be it as great a wonder as it may, Jahweh 
will bring it to pass. So firm a belief is with diffi- 
culty conceivable by us, because our judgment is 
influenced by all the dogmatic considerations about 
the possibility and the limits of miracles as a 
‘violation of the laws of nature ’—laws which, 
however, are imposed by God Himself. Such con- 
siderations, it is plain, never crossed the prophets’ 
minds. Of ‘miracles’ in the sense familiar to us 
they know nothing. They are acquainted with 
extraordinary occurrences and actions (ΠῚΝ 553) which 
transcend the ordinary course of things, but to 
them nothing is so extraordinary as to be beyond 
the sphere of Jahweh’s power (Jer 32”), This 
conviction is a self-evident result of their notion of 
God; the twdea of the Divine omnipotence is a 
postulate of their faith long before language had 
coined a special term for this attribute. Such a 
term could be dispensed with all the more readily, 
seeing that allusions to the Divine omnipotence 
served not scholastic speculations, but prominent 
religious interests; they brought consolation to 
the godly, who could now unreservedly trust to 
the help of their God; they were meant to instil 


further, Kautzsch, Ueber die Derivate des Stammes zadaq tm 
aittest. Sprachgebrauch, Tihingen, 1881; G. Martin, La nofion 
de la justice de Dieu dans Cancien Testament, Montauban, 
1892; G. Dalman, Die richterliche Gerechtigkeit im AT, Berlin, 
1897 ; Bouwman, Het begrip gerechtigheid in het Oude Testa- 
ment, Kampen, 1899. 

* On the title Jahweh Zéba’éth as used hy the prophets in 
allusion to the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, cf. 
ahove, pp. 6376 and 680%, Cf., further, the designation of 
Jahweh as oye Vax ‘the strong One of Israel’ (Is 14%); 


and as Wy ‘rock’ (Is 1719 3023 ; elsewhere in the later passages, 
264 448, Dt 324. 15. 18. 30. 31. 37, 1 § 22, 28 223.82. 47 233, and 14 
times in the Psalms; cf. Wiegand, ‘Der Gottesname zér,’ etc. 
in ZATW x. [1890] 85 ff.; and art. Rock in vol. iv. of the present 
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terror into the hearts of sinners, whom nothing 
could deliver from this God’s mighty arm. 

(y, 6) Precisely similar remarks apply to the 
occasional allusions to the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God. That the first named of 
these could be regarded only with reference to 
the Divine activity (i.e. God’s cognition and Provi- 
dential care) and not of the Divine substance, has 
been already remarked; and for the OT conception 
of God this is self-evident, in so far as any approach 
to pantheistic notions would destroy, or at least 
greatly endanger, the idea of the living Personality, 
which forms the inmost kernel of the conception 
in question. But this does not prevent His care 
from always following His people, or, on the other 
hand, His eye from penetrating all darkness, so 
that there is no secret corner where the workers 
of iniquity can remain unseen by Jahweh (Jer 
23"). If in this last statement the idea of omni- 
presence already touches that of omniscience, still 
more is this the case with the declarations about 
Jahweh as One who can see into the most hidden 
depths of the human heart. He penetrates the 
secret plans of the Judzans with reference to an 
alliance with Eeypt, however carefully they may 
seek in their folly to conceal these from Him 
(Is 29'5); He it is that searches the heart, tries the 
reins, to recompense every man according to his 
works, according to the fruit of his deeds (Jer 
17”), And this applies not only to Israel, but 
He alone knows tlie heart of αὐ men. But the 
strongest evidence of the firmness of the belief in 
the omnipresence and omniscience of God, and at 
the same time the most significant fruit of this 
faith, is the conviction (already felt in the pre- 
ceding period) that Jahweh hears, and for the 
most part also answers, the prayers of His people.* 
This conviction meets us everywhere in the Pro- 
phets, most markedly perhaps in Jeremiah’s mani- 
fold communion in prayer with his God, but in 
every case as a conviction that is a matter of 
course, All the more on that account may it be 
reckoned among the evidences that the religion of 
Israel, at an early date and in quite a special way 
through the influence of the pre-exilic prophets, 
was filled with an imperious desire to burst the 
barriers of a merely national religion, and to pave 
the way to a worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
such as should satisfy the deepest longings of 
every individual soul that drew near to this God. 

(ec) In view of the above-described strong empha- 
sizing of the holiness of God as the absolute eleva- 
tion and unapproachableness, nay the awfulness, 
of the Divine essence, and, in no less degree, owing 
to the circumstance that the preaching of repent- 
ance was the main task of the prophets, it is 
readily intelligible that expressions about the 
love, the goodness, and mercy:of God should 
recede more into the background. The terms so 
frequently used of human love are transferred to 
God first by Hosea (3! 11%), more frequently by the 
Deuteronomist (457 78.158 10! 1516 23°, ef. 1 K 109), 
once also by Jeremiah (31°). But, apart from Dt 
1018 (‘Jahweh loveth the gér’), it is always God’s 
love to the people of Israel that is spoken of ; and, 
besides, the words used for ‘love’ (both noun and 
verb) have always attached to them the notion of 
choice, nay, of preference; the full unfolding of 
the idea of the Divine love is not yet reached, In 
like manner, the expressions for ‘ mercy,’ ‘ grace,’ 
‘compassion’ are in later linguistie usage trans- 
ferred to God, or at least somewhat frequently 
employed in making predications about Him. A 
collection of almost all the qualities of the love of 
God is brought together in Ex 34° (‘Jahweh, a 


* Cf. Caldesaigues, La pritre dans la religion dé Jéhovah, 
etc., Cahors, 1899; Kiberle, Die Motive des Glawbens an die 
Gebetserhérung im AT, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1901. 


| probably read, with LXX and Targ., ‘his sons’ (1°33 


God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth’), but 
this passage, too, is undoubtedly from the hand of 
a later redactor than the J pericope in which it is 
now inserted. 

2. The relation of Jahweh to Israel.—That an 
intimate relation has subsisted from the first 
between Jahweh and Israel, is assumed in all the 
OT sources as a matter of course. They likewise 
hold that this relation is not based, as in the 
nature-religions, on some primeval and not to be 
explained condition of things, but upon a bérith 
(cf. above, p. 680°), or solemn transaction, at Sinai, 
whereby the nation becomes the ‘ peculiar people’ 
of Jahweh, who by mighty acts has delivered it 
from the bondage of Egypt. 

(a) Already in Ex 453 J speaks of the position of 
Israel as that of a firstborn son. This, in spite of 
Jer 319, is not to be understood as if it meant to 
ascribe filial rights to all other peoples as well. 
The emphasis lies upon ‘firstborn’ in the sense 
that Israel alone possesses all the prerogatives 
which belong to the firstborn as the one who is 
loved and preferred before all others. These filial 
privileges, however, are predicated only of the 
people collectively, not of the individual Israelite. 
The latter, on the other hand, is a ‘servant’ of 
Jahweh (soin Nu 12%, and repeatedly, of Moses ; 
in Is 20° of Isaiah; in Jer 7“ of the prophets). 
Even the OT, it is true, is acquainted with the 
notion of individual sonship, but only* in the 
person of the theocratic king (28 713, Ps 2? 8977 
[of David]), not yet in the NT sense of sonship for 
which all men are destined. 

We meet with this same conception of the son- 
ship of collective Israel not infrequently in the 
Prophetical period: Is 1? 30%, Dt 14! (where 
‘children’ || ‘people holy to Jahweh,’ v.?), Is 43° 
(where sons and daughters are distinguished) 
45,+ The necessary reverse side of this is the 
idea of the Fatherhood of God. Disregarding here 
passages where ‘father’ stands mainly for the 
oshysical Creator of the people (Dt 32%, Mal 2”), the 
fatherly relation is once more one that is sustained 
towards the nation collectively: so Jer 34% 31° 
(towards Ephraim as ‘ firstborn son’); οἷ. also Is 
6376 (|| ‘redeemer’), Mal 1°. 

(6) The foundation of this close relation is the 
election of Israel. Israel has been chosen out of 
all nations to be the people of God’s own possession, 
i.e. a highly prized and therefore carefully guarded 
and cherished piece of property. Thus Amos (3?) 
says, ‘You only have I known [i.e. made the 
object of my intimate knowledge and close care] 
of all the peoples of theearth,’ from which, indeed, 
he draws the inference, so startling to the popular 
view of the matter, that for that very reason 
Jahweh will visit upon them all their offences. 
The idea of a choice [verb 71593] of Israel from 
amongst the numerous nations makes its appear- 
ance first in the vocabulary of the Deuteronomist : 
Dt 437 76 105 142, 1 K 38 8; cf. also Ps 33" 47° 
1354 etc., and numerous passages in Is 40~66. 
Quite a unique contrast is drawn in Dt 459 between 
the choice of Israel and the fact that Jahweh has 
assigned to the other nations of the earth the 
stars as the object of their veneration. — 

The motive assigned for Israel’s election is in 
1S 12% the good pleasure of Jahweh, but re- 

eatedly (so already in Hos 11}, Dt 4” 10") 

ahweh’s love to Israel (coupled in Dt 78 with His 
oath to the patriarclis) is exhibited as the motive. 
A reason for this love itself is not stated. But 


*In Ps 086 (6) (‘father of the orphans’) ‘father,’ as the 
parallelism shows, is figurative=‘ protector,’ ‘provider’; cf. 
P. Bauer, ‘ Gott als Vater im AT’ in SK, 1899, p. 483 ff. 

¢ In Hos 11) (MT ‘out of Egypt I called my son } we should 
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the Book of Deuteronomy labours to impress it 
upon the people’s minds that 1t was not on account 
of any greatness (Dt 7’) or any special righteous- 
ness of theirs that they were so highly favoured of 
God. On the contrary, Israel was the smallest of 
peoples, and a stiff-necked people to boot. All the 
more, it is urged, is Israel bound to show heartfelt 
eratitude to God. 

(c) In the closest connexion with the idea of 
Israel’s election stands the theologumenon of the 
‘jealousy of Jahweh.” The Heb. word (A839) 
appears to stand originally for angry zeal in 
general (Zeph 118 38, Dt 29", and very often in 
Ezekiel; cf. also x32 ‘jealous,’ in Jos 24% and 
Nah 1*); more specially the zeal of God on behalf 
of Israel against the heathen, as manifested par- 
ticularly in the exact fulfilment of His promises 
(Is 995, 2 KX 10}. and often in Ezekiel and Is 40-66). 
If mx3p here already denotes God’s jealous guarding 
of His honour, no less does the adjective 832 im- 

ort the ‘jealous’ God who vehemently asserts 

is sole right to the love and reverence of Israel, 
and hence tolerates no kind of idolatry: soin Ex 
205 [Dt 5°] 34144, Dt 431 615, all of which passages 
are probably not earlier than the Deuteronom. 
stratum. 

(α) Jahweh’s special love to Israel, evinced in 
the choice of this people, shows itself, further, in 
the wise guidanee and powerful proteetion He 
accorded them from the first and all through their 
history. This is a favourite theme of the prophets, 
and very specially of Deuteronomy, and it serves 
in almost every instance as a motive for strong 
denunciations of Israel’s ingratitude. Thus Amos 
(2%) holds up to the people the powerful aid given 
by Jahweh in the extirpating of the Canaanites, 
His deliverance of them from Egypt, and His 40 
years leading of them in the wilderness. Hosea 
(11%*-) recalls how, in spite of their disloyalty, God 
taught Ephraim, like a child, to walk, took them 
in His arms, and bound them to Himself by cords 
of love. Isaiah (1°) begins his great arraignment 
of Israel with the words: ‘I have nourished and 
brought up children, but they have rebelled against 
me.’ Micah (6%), too, presses upon the people’s 
notice the gracious acts of Jalwel: after their de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage. In Jeremiah 
(2°%-), again, Jaliweh Elimself recalls the time of 
the wilderness wandering as the glorious bridal 
era of the people’s history; and speaks of His 
marvellous guidance of them through the terrible 
wilderness (v.°), and his settling of them in the 
fruitful land of Canaan. ‘The transfigured light 
in which the initial stages of the national history 
appeared to a later age is witnessed to by the 
Deuteronom. speech of Joshua (Jos 23°"). Aceord- 
ing to the latter, none could then stand against 
Israel: a single Israelite could chase a thousand 
foes, for Jahweh their God Himself fought for 
them. <A glorious description of the blessings 
which Jahweh showered upon the people in the 
anys of their youth is contained also in the (prob- 
ably exilic) Song of Moses (Dt 32°"). 

(6) Such numerous and important benefits re- 
ceived from Jahweh demand, as a matter of course, 
Israel’s gratitude and obedience to their God. This 
leads us now to ask, What docs Jahweh, according 
to the teaching of the prophets, require of the people ? 
In the first place, naturally, there must be abstin- 
ence from every species of idolatry and of image 
worship, the images of Jahweh included. Thus 
imexhaustible theme of the warnings and re- 
proaches of Deutcronomy, as it had been already 
with the great prophets of the 8th cent., will have 
to be more fully discussed below (see p. 689f.). 
On the repudiation of the images of Jahweh, see 
above, p. 679%. 

(a) Ilere the primary question that concerns us 


is this. When the prophets repudiate an external 
eultus, to which even the cult of Jahweh, with its 
intermixture of heathen ritual customs, belongs, 
do they at least demand a purified, God-pleasing 
cultus? This question, if it 15 seerifice, the proper 
centre of ancient worship, that is in view, is to be 
answered with a flat negative, and this negative— 
in spite of appearances to the contrary—is to be 
extended even to Deuteronomy. It is true that 
the latter law-book imperatively requires (12°: 
etc.) all kinds of sacrifice to be brought to the 
one sanctuary chosen by Jahweh, and tlie offerers 
are to eat and drink and rejoice there before 
Jahweh. But, apart from such general prescrip- 
tions as 12*5, there is not a single trace of any 
importance being attached to the ritual at these 
sacrificial meals. All that the code is concerned 
about is that the latter, which are now ancestral, 
deeply-rooted practices, should be held at the one 
legitimate sanctuary * which Jahweh has chosen. 
Only thus is there any security that the cultus 
shall be so watched over that the relics of heathen 
ritual customs shall at length be combated success- 
fully. Further, it is the case that Deuteronomy 
(26"*)—no doubt, taking up a long-established 
custom—requires a basket of the firstfruits of the 
field to be handed to the priest. But it does not 
neglect to prescribe to the offerer (v.°*) a prayer 
(the only prayer for public worship, besides that 
of ν. 1538... in the whole Pentateuch !) which gives 
the true meaning and sets in a clear light the 
deeper significance of the outward gift as a grate- 
ful testimony to Jahweh as the bestower of the 
fruits in question. With regard to the so-called 
‘poor’s tithe,’ again, the most important question 
for Deuteronomy, as 2013 shows, is whether the 


|| . . . . . 
giits in question have been brought into connexion 


with practices which are to be regarded as a denial 
of the pure Jahweh-cult. 

While Deuteronomy accommodates itself to pre- 
vailing customs, there are, on the other hand, say- 
ings of the prophets proper which cannot be under- 
stood except as absolutely disclaiming any demand 
on God’s part for sacrificial gifts—a proof, by the 
way, that these prophets, one and all, are as yet 
quite unacquainted with a law-book such as P, 
where sacrifiee becomes asacred duty. Itis readily 
intelligible that for a long time there was a 
reluctance to admit this fact. Sacrifice appeared 
to form such an integral part of the religion of 
Israel that it was ὦ priori declared to be impossible 
that the prophets could have carried on a poleniic 
against it. And so it is a favourite subterfuge 
still to say that the prophets never polemize against 
the offerings per se, but only against offerings that 
are presented hypocritically, without repentance 
and a right disposition, with blood-stained hands ; 
against the operw operata of the carnally-minded, 
hali-heathen mass of the people. But such an 
interpretation 1s made possible only by doing 
violence to the clear language of the passages in 
question. When, in Am 5”, Jahweh, after very 
warmly repudiating the offerings of Israel (v.24), 
asks, ‘Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and offer- 
ings in the wilderness forty years?’ He evidently 
expects the answer, No. And the practical appli- 
cation is equally self-evident : if Jahweh could do 
without their offerings then, He does not need 
them now. In like manner, it is perfectly futile to 
read out of Hos 6° anything else than a categorical 
rejection of sacrifice: ‘lor I have pleasure in 
merey and not in sacrifice, in the knowledge of 

* That this did not imply such a mechanically conceived 
concentration of the sacrificial cultus as if only the one altar of 
burnt-offering could serve as a legitimate place of sacrifice, is 
shown by 1K 854(D), where we read that Solomon consecrated 


the whole of the middle court because the brazen altar was 
too small for the multitude of offerings at the dedication of the 


! temple. 
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God and not in burnt-offerings!’* With regard to 
Is 14+ it has been maintained with some appear- 
ance of plausibility that the flat rejection there of 
offerings and festivals is intended to apply only to 
the false worship, which is coupled with a sinful 
disposition. But any one who reads the whole 
passage carefully must pronounce it impossible 
that the prophet, after the burning words (v.'**), in 
which he impresses upon his hearers what are the 
real demands of God, could still have left room 
for the exhortation: ‘And then come and bring 
your offerings!’ On the contrary, once they have 
cleansed themselves, once they have helped the 
widow and the orphan to their rights, then they 
have done what God asks of them, and there need 
be no word of sacrifice. The very same meaning 
attaches to the words of Micah (60:8), The people 
are still under the delusion that it may be possible 
by multiplying their offerings—in an extreme case 
by perhaps giving up even their firstborn son—to 
atone for their sin, and thus, as it were, compel 
the favour of Jahweh. But the prophet does not 
go on to answer the questions put by those who 
are so deluded. In this way he gives it to be 
clearly understood that they are questions that 
are not worth discussing. Instead he points them 
to the requirements of God which were made 
known to them long ago, and in which everything 
is comprehended that is well-pleasing to God— 
namely, to do justly, and to show love, and to 
walk humbly with their God. Alongside of this 
threefold cominand there is plainly no room for 
requiring any outward services. Much about the 
same time, if not somewhat later (for the ¢éraphim 
are already reckoned among the apparatus of 
idolatry), we may place 1 5. 15%, It is true that 
here obedience is only declared to be better than 
sacrifice, and gisobedience put on the same level 
as idolatry. But the whole tone of the statement 
leaves no doubt that we are listening to the words 
of a narrator who has penetrated deeply into the 
thoughts of the true prophets of Jahweh, and who 
shares their conviction of the utter worthlessness 
of outward offerings, 

A final testimony, and that of the strongest 
kind, to this judgment of the sacrificial cultus is 
found in Jeremiah. Already in 6%* the prophet 
combats the notion that Jahweh has any pleasure 
either in the incense of Saba and the costly cane 
from a distant land, or in the burnt-offerings and 
slain beasts of the people. Still his language here 
might be explained as amounting only to a rejec- 
tion of sacrifice as a hypocritical opus operatum. 
But when, in 774, Jahweh says, ‘Add your burnt- 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh,’ 
this can mean only that it is te Him a matter of 
pure indifference wliether they themselves eat not 
only the sacrificial meals but the burnt-offerings 
(which, according to very ancient custom, had to 
be wholly consumed by tire). And when He goes 
on (v.2*) to say, ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt [1.6. at the 
time when the foundation of the theocracy was 
laid], concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,’ this 
is intended to show that it is a complete delusion 
to suppose that God requires any such oflerings or 
makes His favour depend upon them. Not out- 
ward services, but obedience to His will is what He 
demands ; in other words, a moral life, for tlis and 
nothing else is the meaning of the words (ν, 33), 
‘Walk ye in all the way that I command you.’ 

This testimony of Jeremiah weighs all the more 


* The usual rendering, ‘more than in burnt- offerings,’ by 
which, after all, a recognition of sacrifice is introduced into the 
saying, would be in itself linguistically possible, butis absolutely 
excluded by the first half-verse ; nidya means simply ‘ apart 
from (er to the exclusion of) burnt-offerings.’ 


that he himself was a priest. His denial that God 
gave any commands as to sacrifice appeared so 
unheard of that men did not shrink from the most 
incredible exegetical operations in order to com- 
pel him to say something different from what he 
actually says. But no wresting of the text can 
alter the fact that Jeremiah is as little acquainted 
as the prophets before him with a law-book which 
issued in God’s name statutes as to sacrifice. This 
does not mean that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
unknown to him. This book, however, as we saw 
a little ago, never sets itself to distinguish in prin- 
ciple the value and the necessity of sacrifice, but 
simply takes sacrifice for granted as a present 
fact, an old-established eustom. And so the 
result of our whole inquiry is that no one has any 
right to depreciate the merit which belongs to the 
above-named prophets, of having discovered the 
ideal of true service of God in the worship of Him 
in spirit and in truth, without any outward cere- 
monies and performances. 

We may anticipate a little by adding that this 
Prophetical conception was not so very quickly 
obliterated even in the post-exilie period, which 
is mostly thought of as the era of torpid, rigid 
legahsm. Even Ps 407 roundly declares: ‘Saeri- 
fice and offering thou hast no delight in; ears hast 
thou opened [lit. digged] for me [namely, that I 
may hear and obey thy will]; burnt-offering and 
sin-offering thou requirest not.’ In Ps 50% the 
writer repels as a piece of childish imagination, 
not to say ridicules, the notion that the flesh of 
bulls and the blood of goats are to be offered as 
food to God, the Lord of the whole world of 
beasts. Ps 511% (16) insists once more that God does 
not desire sacrificial victims and has no pleasure 
in burnt -offerings, but with the very weighty 
addition (ν.19 1) that the true sacritices of God are 
a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. We 
may compare, finally, Ps 69%@%f, according to 
which Jahweh has more pleasure in grateful praise 
than in a young bullock with horns and hoois. 

We have not here to inquire how it was possible 
for these Psalms, with their very emphatic setting 
forth of the Prophetic view of sacrifice, to find 
their way into the ‘song-book of the post-exilic 
congregation,’ which was at all times profoundly 
penetrated with the notion of sacrifice as a sacred 
and quite indispensable duty. Was it that a 
forced interpretation was put upon the actual 
expressions so as to remove what was offensive to 
the later, priestly view of sacrifice? This would 
really appear to have been the case, in view of 
the present conclusion (v.?? (18)1.) of Ps 51. Here the 
Prophetical view expressed in ν, 1816) 1: has evidently 
this turn given to it: all this applies as long as 
Israel languishes under God’s wrath ; in this situa- 
tion sacrilices are useless and displeasing to God. 
But once He has compassion again on Zion, anil 
has built again the walls of Jerusalem,—a proof 
that the time of wrath is finally over, and the 
long-promised great restoration begun,—then once 
more will He take pleasure in right offerings, then 
shall bullocks be offered on His altar, The most 
recent commentators on the Psalms are in part 
disposed to regard this conclusion as original, and 
to tind in it the simple solution of the problem 
how a Psalmist could have given utterance to such 
revolutionary sentiments. But the present writer 
agrees with Duhm in holding that it is quite im- 
possible to remove the difficulty in this way.* It 
implies the doing of quite unseemly violenee to the 
language of v.¥ 07), A saint, who had reached so 


* We are coinpelled to pronounce completely mistaken also 
the argument of Jacob (ZATW xvii. [1897] 265)and Matthes (¢). 
xxi. [1901] 73 ff.), according to which the meaning is that God 
asks for thank-offerings and votive offerings in preference to 
others (in which, however, He also takes pleasure, the teaching 
' of the Psalms being uniformly favourable to sacrifice). 
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thoroughly purified and truly evangelical a con- 
ception of the proper service of God as we find in 
that verse, could never have sunk to sueh an 
appreciation of external sacrificial worship as 
manifestly underlies v.* (9), 

In view of all this, it cannot surprise us that, 
apart from sacrifice and from frequent denuncia- 
tions of false worship, the Prophetical references 
to matters of the cultus are scanty, and are based, 
moreover, rather upon accommodation to the pre- 
vailing popular view than upon an independent 
appreciation of it. To the people, to be sure, it is 
a terrible threat that Jahweh is to put an end 
to all their festivals, new moons and sabbaths 
(Hos 2"); that in exile they shall be without kin 
and ruler, without altar* and mazzébah, sr 
and térdphim (8); that there, in an unclean land, 
where no cult of Jahweh is possible, they shall 
have to eat unclean food, and be unable to present 
offerings of any kind (938), But all that the 
prophet is coneerned about is simply to threaten 
something that shal] sound terrible to his hearers, 
not to express approval or disapproval of the eultus 
and its necessary apparatus. Elsewhere, too (Am 
85, Is 29! [Jer 177" is a later addition, prob- 
ably from the time of Nehemiah)), it is only in 
a secondary way that the festivals, New Moons and 
Sabbaths, are mentioned. We have already ex- 
plained the sense in which Deuteronomy com- 
mends the observance of the yearly festivals (ch. 
16) and the use of the tenth for sacrificial meals 
(143:8.),. Moreover, this book seizes every oppor- 
tunity of substituting humanitarian for ritual 
motives, or at least of putting them alongside 
the latter: so, for instance, with the command- 
ment to hallow the Sabbath (5%); the tithe 
every third year (14°8% 266); the year of release 
(15"+) ; and the letting go of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year (151%), nd if Deuteronomy, as is 
only reasonable, requires the punctual fulfilment 
of vows once they have been taken (237), it does 
not omit to add that the man who forbears to vow 
is emilty of no sin (ν. 3). 

But the strongest evidence of the Prophetical 
spiritualizing of the old ritual customs is the turn 
now given to the very ancient and strictly observed 
requirement of circwmersion (cf. above, p. 622°f.), 
when in Jer 44 (ef. also Dt 1018 306) the removal of 
the foreskin of the heart is called for. We shall 
not be wrong in assuming that the prophet here 
passes a judgment on the value of external cir- 
eumcision similar to what he passed in 7744 on the 
value of sacrifice. ‘To him it is a symbol of the 
purifying of the heart, which is what God requires 
above all, and without which it has neither use 
nor value. 

(8) In all other instances as well as in those we 
have considered, the actual demands of the pro- 
phets are of a specifically religious and, above 
all, specifically moral nature. But the latter are 
in no way separated from the former. Nothing 
would be more perverse than to represent the 
prophets as preachers of a bare moral religion 
simply because in their writings the ineuleating 
of justice, honesty, and mercy, in relation to one’s 
neighbour, always plays a most important part. 
Behind all this is the implication that the deter- 
mining motive for such eonduct is to be the re- 
vealed will of the God of Israel and the reverent 
fear of His displeasure [in Deuteronomy (6°) hearty 
love to Godj. It is in harmony with this that, as 
in the First Commandment, the demand for vener- 
ation of Jahweh alone precedes all others. 
indirectly expressed in the numerous denuncia- 

* Since the LXX still retains ‘altar’ along with ‘sacrifice’ 
(οὐδὲ οὕσης θυσίως οὐδὲ ὄντος Πυσιωστηριου), We should probably read 
naa for ΠΕ). ‘Altar and mazgzébeéh’ forms a good collocation, 
not ‘sacrifice and mazzPbath,’ 
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tions of idolatry, but has also positive utterance 
given to it frequently (ef. eg. Am 5* 6, Is 81%), 
The greatest zeal in this direction is displayed by 
Deuteronomy (ef. 4°, the reasoned exhortation 
against star worship; but, above all, 12), Any 
enticing to idolatry, even if it emanate from pyro- 
phets or from one’s nearest relations, is regarded 
by this book (18. 177%) as nothing less than a 
capital crime; and the penalty is to be executed 
on the guilty party without pity, even if this 
should involve the destruction of a whole eity with 
all its inhabitants and all their property (13), 

Real reverence for Jahweh shows itself, above 
all, in unreserved confidence in His wise disposal 
of events and His help in time of need (Is 7, and 
esp. v.°> ‘if ye trust not, ye shall not stand’; οἵ, 
also the locus classicus Jer 17°"). This is at the 
root of the unvarying policy which the true pro- 
phets of Jahweh commend to their countrymen in 
relation to the world-powers. After Ahaz, against 
the earnest counsel of Isaiah, has called in the aid 
of the Assyrians and become their vassal, the pro- 
phet sees in this a Providential dispensation of 
Jaliweh and a well-deserved punishment of Judah. 
And now what is required is to keep still under 
the salutary chastening rod (2812 30% [‘In turning 
away (from the wild struggles of the others) 
consists your safety, in quietness and confidence 
is your strength ’]), until the hour has come for 
Jahweh to interpose and to display His power on 
the defiant Assyria itself (1016 247. 581. 181 Pre. 
cisely the same standpoint is assumed by Jeremiah 
in reference to the Chaldwans. There is no resource 
for the nations subject to them (Jer 27°"), or for 
Zedckiah of Judah (y.“*), but to put their neck 
under the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar (ef. also 382! 17: 
4910) How little on this accountJ eremiah despairs 
of the return of God’s favour to the nation and 
their restoration, he proves by purchasing, although 
a prisoner, a field (32°), when already the em- 
bankments of the besiegers stretch up to the city. 

The right knowledge of Jahweh issues likewise 
in due humility, such as love to one’s neighbour 
(cf. the prophetic programme of true morality in 
Mic 6%), The latter shows itself primarily in 
striving after justice at any price, especially when 
protection and care for oppressed widows and 
orphans are coneerned: Am 13, Is 123 10%, Jer 
7°" 223 (addressed to the king), Dt 1018 (coupled 
with the injunction to love the gér) 247% 971, 
In general, the whole legislation of Deuteronomy 
is permeated with a spirit of the most genuine 
humanity, and thus constitutes, as it were, a de- 
posit of the ethical system of the prophets. It evi- 
dently discovers the main value of the sacrilicial 
meals, as well as of the three years’ tithe, in the 
provision for the Levites, the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (1459 and oft.) ; in face of an extremely 
powerful custom—that of blood-revenge—it pro- 
vides for the deliverance of the unintentional man- 
slayer (1950); it elaims tender consideration for 
female prisoners of war (21!"), and the less loved 
spouse (v.*), as well as for the poor when a 
pledge for a loan is taken from thei (24% 4%), An 
escaped slave is not to be given up (23%); a 
day-labourer is not to be oppressed, but to be paid 
his wages before sunset (24%). Interest is to be 
taken only from foreigners, not from one’s country- 
men (23), The property of the latter is to be 
jealously safecuarded (22"-) ; the danger of falling 
from a roof is to be averted by a railing (22%), 

But all this humanity and mildness in Deutero- 
nomy goes hand in hand with an unbending strict- 
ness, not only against idolatry but against every 
form of lawlessness. The son who is hopelessly 
corrupt is, at the instance of his own parents, 
to be stoned to death (9113), Τὴ like manner, in 


| the ease of adultery (22), or of the seduction of a 
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betrothed maiden within the city, the penalty of 
death is to be inflicted on both parties (224), 
Seduction of a maiden who is not betrothed is 
punished by a money fine and the obligation to 
contract an indissoluble marriage with her (2938), 
Shameless conduct on the part of a woman is 
avenged by her having her hand cut off (254%). A 
newly married woman who proves to be not a 
virgin is to be stoned (227%), while a false accusa- 
tion on this seore by the husband involves his 
paying of a considerable money fine and agreeing 
to hold his marriage with her indissoluble (22*:), 
If a husband wishes to put away his wife ‘ because 
he has found some unseemly thing in her,’ he is 
required to give her a bill of divorcement. To all 
appearance, dissolution of marriage was pretty 
frequent; it was only gradually that even the 
people of Israel shook itself free of the general 
Oriental conception of woman as a kind of chattel. 
Yet at least remarriage with a divorced wife 
who in the interval has been married to another 
man, is strictly forbidden as a deflement of the 
land (241%), Finally, a sort of compendium of the 
Deuteronomic ethics may be discovered also in the 
twelve curses of Dt 27%". 

In all this, moreover, Deuteronomy implies that 
the demands put forward by it are not (with such 
exceptions as that relating to the concentration of 
the cultus) addressed to the people as something 
entirely new. Nay, Jahweh has from the first 
provided organs for the communication of His 
will, in the shape of priests and prophets. To the 
former of these the following functions are assigned 
in Deuteronomy: the decision of the more difficult 
law-cases (179-14 19174: 215): the service of Jahweh 
in the sanctuary, which gives them a means of 
livelihood in the absence of a tribal portion of 
the land (1814 26%) ; the encouraging of warriors 
before battle (9038). and the supervision of leprosy 
(2456), As regards the prophets, Deuteronomy 
finds itself involved in a certain measure of self- 
contradiction in so far as, upon the one hand, it 
emphasizes the pre-eminence, nay perfection, of 
the code it promulgates (48 30"; cf. also Jos 15); 
while, on the other hand, it recognizes the import- 
ance of the Prophets, although these were, pro- 

erly speaking, rendered superfluous by the written 

aw. ‘This contradiction, however, is resolved by 
considering that Dt 18 has manifestly in view 
only one particular function of the prophets—not 
the announcement of the Divine will in general, 
but the prediction of the future. Prophecy is 
Jahweh’s substitute for the soothsaying and prog- 
nosticating of other nations (v.4). Jahweh Him- 
self sees to it that this substitute is always * 
present; but the only proof that a prophet has 
really spoken in the name of Jahweh is the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction (v.74). 

Of the prophets proper, Jeremiah indeed com- 
mends the observance of ‘the words of this law’ 
(1124), by which only Deuteronomy can be meant. 
But he can never have been of opinion that true 
Jahweh prophecy, the living word of Jahweh, 
which is as a fire, and like a hammer breaking the 
rock in pieces (23%), is ever to be rendered super- 
fluous by a written Law. Jahweh still acts as He 
has done since the choice of Israel, sending with- 
out intermission His servants, the prophets, to 
announce His will (77° 254 26° 29). And only this 
immediate torah (‘direction’) of God offers a guar- 
antee that itis a true Divine word—an assurance 


* The referring of ‘the prophet’ of v.5 and v.18 to a par- 
ticular individual, namely the Messiah (on which the old dog- 
matic founded the munus propheticum of Christ), is at once seen 
to be mistaken, when one looks at y.20 and v.22. 

t In this connexion we should not omit to say that the strong 
objections taken by Duhm (in his Commentary on Jeremiah) 
to Jeremiah’s authorship of this passage, rest on what is by no 
means an airy foundation. 
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which cannot be unreservedly felt regarding a 
written Law. It is only in this way that we can 
explain the remarkable words of Jer 88 ‘How 
can ye say, We are wise, and the édrdA (here=the 
[written] Law) of Jahweh is with us? Nay, the 
lying pen of the scribe hath worked so as to 
deceive.’* Τῇ this is not exactly a repudiation of 
the law-book discovered and introduced in Josiah’s 
reign, it is at least an allusion to the dangers 
which beset a written code; and hence the latter 
can never take the place of the living word com- 
municated through the prophets. 

Amongst the earlier prophets, Hosea (8:3) as- 
sumes the existence of a multitude of written 
toroth + (‘directions’); but the context of the 
passage shows that these cannot be regulations 
for the cultus, but only guides to a moral life. 
In Is 816 the torah that is to be laid up and sealed 
refers only to the immediately preceding predic- 
tions. Nowhere except in Jeremiah and Hosea 
do we find any allusion to a written Law. On the 
other hand, we encounter everywhere (cf. Am 24, 
Hos 6°, Is 613: 811, Mic 38, Hab 218. ete.) the con- 
viction of the Divine mission and the direct com- 
> ae of the genuine Jahweh prophets with their 

od, 

Since we have already (p. 672 {f.) discussed fully 
the nature and functions of these, we may here 
refer to other two points only. There is, first, the 
very definite way in which the prophets look for 
the fulfilment of their predictions (cf. esp. Is 81" 
30%, Hab 22, where the prediction is still further 
strengthened by being committed to writing; but 
also Is 2018. Jer 20% 217 2810.) ‘The other point is 
that the natural feelings of the prophet may readily 
come into conflict with the message he is commanded 
by God to utter, whether it be that he has a transi- 
tory fit of doubt as to the justice of the principles 
that govern the course of the world (Jer 12!*-), or 
that he despairs of any success to his mission (15154 
2078-), or that he is unable to suppress a feeling of 
profound compassion for the objects of his threaten- 
ing (Is 224, Mic 18, Jer 415 8188.), In the end, how- 
ever, the conviction always triumphs which Jere- 
miah (12!) prefixes to his complaint and reproaches: 
‘Thou remainest in the right, O Jahweh, if I think 
to strive with thee.’ Nay, in God’s sight all human 
wisdom and strength and all riches are as nothing 
(Jer 9%), 

Amongst other organs of Jahweh, Amos once 
(911) mentions the Nazirites (see above, p. 658*) ; but 
of the priests, apart from the honourable reference 
to the chief priest Uriah in Is 82, all that we hear 
from the prophets are vehement denunciations for 
neglect of duty. Almost as frequent are serious 
complaints against the kings. Not, indeed, that 
the old conception (cf. above, p. 660°), which saw 
in the monarchy a blessing from Jahweh, and in 
the king as well as in the priests and prophets an 
organ of the theocracy, is wholly denied. It meets 
us clearly in the present (Deuteronom.) form of 
2S 7; but experience of the monarchy in general 
—particularly in the Northern kingdom—as this 
is very clearly reflected in the so-called ‘law of the 
kingship’ (Dt 17'“*:), must inevitably have led toa 
judgment almost entirely adverse. 

(y) There is still one question we must answer 
before passing from this division of our subject. 
Do the prophets consider that perfect obedience to 


* The usual interpretation, ‘the lying pen of the scribe hath 
made deceit of it,” would require the reading iWyy instead of 
ny. 

{ Instead of thesing. "NA, by which the MT means to suggest 
the one Law of Moses, read the plur. ἘΠῚ Ρ. Only thus does 
‘the countless number’ spoken of bear any sense.—On the 
usage of the word ΠΡ, cf. J. Valeton, art. ‘Beteekenis en 
gebruik van het woord Thora in het Oude Testament’ in Theol. 


' Studién, 1891, p. 101 ἢ, 
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the Divine will is possible, and do they measure 
each man’s responsibility accordingly? The answer 
must be that the prophets know only too well the 
inborn sinfulness of man, which is connected with 
the weakness of the flesh. Even an Isaiah must 
lament (6°) that he is a man of unclean lips and 
dwells in the midst of a people of unclean lips. 
Jeremiah (17°, ef. also 13%) pronounces that ‘the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
sick: who can know it?’ The Deuteronomist, 
again, makes Solomon deelare (1 K §8*) at the 
dedication of the temple: ‘There is not a man 
that sins not.’ But, in spite of this general con- 
dition of sinfulness, the prophets know of a re- 
lative righteousness, a piety which honestly en- 
deavours to satisfy the Divine claims. What it 
still lacks, owing to error, haste, and weakness, is 
made up to it by the sparing, pardoning grace of 
God. In this connexion it is noteworthy that, in 
all the numerous expressions for the forgiveness of 
sins, stress is laid, not upon a complete destroying 
of sin (as in the Catholie sense, without which 
there could be no ‘saints’), but only upon an 
overlooking of it or rendering it invisible, so that 
it no more provokes the judicial eye of God to 
punish it. No doubt, we have figurative language 
here, but language answering to the true evan- 
gelical view, according to which the man remains 
as before a poor sinner, but is deelared by God in 
His grace to be righteous, and accordingly free 
from condenination, Propitiation* consists in a 
‘covering’ (and thus making invisible) of guilt; 
and, according to the Prophetie usage of language, 
it is God Himself that covers the sin (Is 6’, Jer 
18 et al.). Other expressions for the forgiveness 
of sins are ‘take away,’ ‘put aside,’ ‘let pass,’ 
‘wash away,’ ‘wipe away,’ ‘heal’; God plunges 
sin into tle depths of the sea (Mic 7"), or casts it 
behind His back (Is 38!")—all with the same result, 
that sin is now withdrawn from His view. In all 
this it is assumed as a matter of course that true 
contrition and repentance are present, and these 
can make sins that are blood-red to be white as 
snow, and make the purple-red to be like wool 
(Is 18), 

The proof that at least a relative righteousness 
is regarded by the prophets as attainable, is found, 
on the one hand, in allusions to such righteousness 
in past times (Is 1510 26); and, on the other hand, 
in the frequent promises attached to the honest 
fulfilment of the Divine will (Is 1%, and with 
special frequency and emphasis in Deuteronomy 
[742% 1184) and, with the corresponding threaten- 
ings against disobedience, 2815. 30™%]). The ques- 
tion how such a doctrine of retribution, according 
to which a man’s lot corresponds exactly to his 
conduct, 18 In harmony with the experiences of 
real life, is not yet raised. Pious faith holds 
simply to the postulate which must always be 
maintained by any truly religious !Weltanschauung, 
that genuine godliness must find its reward, un- 
godliness its paruAhments This postulate appeared 
to be justified all the more as it was applied, above 
all, to the conduct and the lot of the people as a 
whole, and less to those of the individual. And if, 
according to D (for to this stratum belongs, no 
doubt, the expansion of the Decalogue in Ex 20° 6), 
a continued influence of guilt upon the children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren of the 
ungodly is taught, as conversely a continuance of 
the Divine favour, gained by godliness, till the 
thousandth generation, this is merely to aflirm, 
in the sense of the Prophets, a truth which is 
frequently testified to elsewhere in Scripture and 
confirmed a thousand times over by experience. 
As the merits of David benefit the peoples for 
centuries long (1 IX 1113 85. 154, 2 KX 819), so, on the 

* Cf, on this subject, art. PRorITIATION in vol. iv. 
EXTRA VOL.—44 


other hand, the sins of Manasseh inevitably bring 
about the destruction of the nation (Jer 15", 2 K 
24°), Deuteronomy, however, is far from infer- 
ring the false converse of this postulate that virtue 
is sure of reward, and wickedness of punishment ; 
it does not assert, what was afterwards the popular 
opinion, that all human suffering is a consequence 
of sin, and that a very severe affliction must be 
due to a very heinous transgression. No less does 
the prophet Jeremiah (31°) oppose the proverb 
(whose currency is witnessed to also by Ezk 185 
with which it was then customary to ridicule the 
misunderstood retribution doctrine of Ex 20» 
‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.’ No, says the 
prophet, every man must pay the penalty of his 
own guilt (cf. also Dt 24°); no one can shirk the 
moral responsibility that rests upon him, and in 
this lies the proof that the fulfilment of Jahweh’s 
demands 15 thought of as practicable. 

' Under all circumstances, however, rewards and 
punishments are thought of as bestowed in this 
present life; of any expectation of a continued 
life after death or of a resurrection there is not a 
trace in pre-exilic prophecy. On the contrary, so 
far as its view of the conditions after death is con- 
cerned, the latter evidently still occupies the posi- 
tion of the old popular belief in Shé’6l (cf. above, 
Ρ. 668 f.), although mention of the latter is only 
rare and incidental (Am 9?, Is 54 711 28-18, Hab 
2°). The national religion, with which the pre- 
exilic prophets have mainly to do, had its interest 
simply in the continuance and, if necessary, the 
restoration of the earthly theocracy. Questions 
of immortality and resurrection concern the indi- 
vidual. We shall therefore first make acquaint- 
ance with these at a time when, after the political 
downfall of the nation, the interests of the religious 
unit as opposed to the mass obtained more and 
more recognition, 

3. The relation of the nation to Jahweh.—Uow 
far now does the people chosen by Jahweh answer 
to the picture we have just sketched of God’s 
demands by the mouth of the prophets? It is a 
very sorry view that is opened up to us in almost 
all the writings of the pre-exilic prophets ; and one 
has no right to assert that, after the manner of 
preachers of repentance in all ages, the conditions 
are painted too black in order that denunciations 
and warnings may have more effect. On the con- 
trary, the principle which underlies all these de- 
scriptions is that the high privilege accorded to 
Israel involved an equally high responsibility, but 
that this was precisely what the people refused to 
see. They were only too ready to hear of the 
privilege, ‘You only have I chosen of all the 
nations of the earth’ (Am 3); but the conclusion, 
‘for that very reason I will visit upon you all your 
transgressions,’ appeared to them incomprehensible. 
The words of Amos we liave just quoted are ad- 
dressed primarily to the inhabitants of the Northern 
kingdom, like the whole of Hosea’s prophecies, and 
a variety of sayings elsewhere (¢.g. Is 179% 28%" ; 
cf. also Jer 31° 158 as well as the judgement ex- 
pressed by D? in 2 K 13° 14°64, and the whole 
viewpoint of 17), In point of fact, the prophets 
show no difference in their judgment of the two 
kingdoms, in so far as Ephraim, even after the dis- 
ruption, is still counted the people of Jahweh, and 
is consequently under precisely the same respon- 
sibility, and exposed “θα μὰς to the sale con- 
demnation for its apostasy and wickedness. * 

In the forefront of all the charges against Israel 


stand those which concern the root of all their 
perverse conduct ; denuncistions of idolatry proper, 


* Cf. the elaborate discussions of ὦ. Procksch, (reschichts- 
betrachtung und geschichtliche Ueberlicferung bei den vere xi 


 dischen Propheten, Leipzig, 1902. 
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of false views of Jahweh and His will, and of the 
false service of Jahweh based thereupon. 

(a) With reference to zdolatry, we had occasion, 
in dealing with the preceding period (see above, 
p- 645), to show that what is in view is not a 
complete denial of Jahweh as the national God 
(not to speak of a denial of His existence), but 
simply an ineradicable attachment to a syncretism 
which will not break with Baal (or, more precisely, 
the baals, ἦν 6. the various localized forms of Baal), 
This, which was the complaint of Elijah, is still 
heard with equal loudness from the 1105 of losea 
(2"7-) that is, about 25 years before the downfall of 
the kingdom, However unobjectionable such con- 
duct might appear to the people, the prophet brands 
it as adultery (12 2** and often; ef. also Jer 5." 
137"), We leave it an open question whether the 
comparison between Jahweli’s relation to Israel 
and a married or betrothed relation was introdneed 
by Hosea in allusion, first of all, to the unfaithfnl- 
ness of his own wife, in which he saw a reflexion of 
the unfaithfulness of Israel to Jahweh. In any 
case this picture fulfilled the prophet’s purpose, to 
portray to the cominon nnderstanding the conduct 
of Israel as something shameful and worthy of the 
most unreserved condenmation. 

In the category of idolatry, Hosea (4:2) clearly 
includes also divining by means of smal] staves 
(the so-called rhabdomancy), as lsaiah (815) includes 
necromancy and in general every form of divina- 
tion and magic (2°, cf. also ὦ K 23"), The popular 
belief might imagine these things to be reconcil- 
able with the worship of Jahweh. But, even apart 
from syncretism in the matter of the baals, there 
are not wanting allusions to idolatry in the proper 
sense: so, é.g., [5 1”, and very frequently in Jere- 
miah (116 25% 18. 20% 1113), After the middle of the 
7th cent. B.c. the denunciations are directed espe- 
cially against the worship of the host of heaven 
(Zeph 1°, Jer 7118. 8? 19%; very characteristic are 
the words of the people in Jer 44)"; ef, also 2 Kk 
23Ut-), and against the sacrifice of children (Jer 7*' 
19°, 2 K 23), In this last case it is not indeed 
certain whether the 9p (‘king’),* to whom these 
sacrifices were offered, is not meant to stand for a 
special form of Jahweh (cf. above, p. 646). <A 
similar doubt arises, as we have already (p. 643") 
explained, regarding the Divine images (Is 2”, 
etc.), where in many instances it may be images 
of Jahweh that are in view. 

Amongst the denunciations of idolatry it was 
formerly the custom to include numerous sayings 
which are meant in reality for the perverted, 
unthinking worship of Jahweh, with its strong 
admixture of Canaanite ritual practices. The sacri- 
ficial meals were frequently the occasion of excess 
(cf. esp. Is 28") and immorality. Thus already 
Amos (28) complains: ‘ Beside every altar they 
stretch themselves on pledged garments, and drink 
penalty-wine + in the temple of their God.’ Ac- 
cording to Am 4“, seeming zeal for the eultus 
at Bethel and Gilgal is coupled with disgrace- 
ful acts. To Hosea (4!) the sacrificial worship 
upon the high places, in the company of the 
kédéshéth, is no better than idolatry, and the 
offerings of the people are therefore valueless in 
the sight of Jahweh (5°). They may have erected 
numerous altars [to Jahweh], but these have be- 
come to them only an occasion of sin (8" 10}, 
although the last passage might refer also to 
altars and mazzébéth of Baal), On Isaiah’s polemic 
against the multiplied but wholly useless opera 
operata, see above, p. 685° f. The people draw near, 
indeed, to Jahweh with their mouth, and honour 
Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 

* Of B. D. Eerdmans, Melekdienst en vereering van hemel- 


lichamen in Israéls assyr. Periode, Leiden, 1892. 
ἢ 7.e. wine which they have exacted in lieu of a money fine. 


Him, and their fear of God nothing but a command- 
ment of men which they have learned by rote 
(Is 2915. Jer 127). Similar are the complaints of 
Micah and Jeremah. But the strongest evidence 
of the radically perverted character of the cultus 
is found in the circumstance that such a shocking 
abnse as that of the presence of kédéshim and 
kédéshéth (see above, p. 662") in connexion with 
the cult of Jahwel (for this must be our inference 
from Dt 2318 and 2 K 237) was able to maintain 
its hold down to the reform of the cultus by 
Josiah. 

(6) Both the above aberrations, idolatry and the 
perverted worship of Jahweh, spring from a com- 
mon source : a complete failure to recognize the true 
character of Jahweh. Only this can explain the 
people’s gross ingratitude to Him who has been 
their Benefactor and Guardian from the earliest 
tinres (Is 1° δ), and their false confidence in Jah- 
weh as the national God, who, for the sake of His 
own credit, cannot finally abandon His people and 
temple to the heathen, but must at last overlook 
all their rebellions and sin (Jer 7” e¢ al.). Very 
often this misplaced confidence is ascribed to the 
seductive words of false prophets, who still preach 
safety even when all the terrors of judgment pre- 
sent themselves vividly to the eyes of the true 
prophets of Jaliwel: (Mic 3% 1», Jer 5 3! 74 144% 
D316-18 OT 1417. V1 ἤς 2g8t. 21-23, 31), 

This false trnst in Jahweh is far, however, from 
preventing distrust of His power and aid—a dis- 
trust which shows itself in an eager striving after 
self-help and in the attaching of value to self- 
chosen carnal expedients. This is one of the 
principal sources of complaint on the part of the 
prophets, whether the subject of their censure be 
the people’s trust in resources of their own (battle- 
chariots and warriors, gold and treasures: Hos 
1036, Is 27 2088 3016, Mic 5°); or alliances, now 
with Assyria, now with Egypt or with the neigh- 
bouring peoples as a defence against Assyria (Tos 
513 711 591, 192(1) 1448), all referring to the Northern 
kingdom ; Is 2814 29156 8011. 31%, of Judah’s alliance 
with Egypt). 

The want of real belief and confidence in God, 
which reveals itself in such conduct, reaches a 
climax in open renunciation of Jahweh and _frivo- 
lous mockery of His prophets and of the Divine 
oracles announced by them (Am 2”, Hos 9%, Is 14 
519 ] 11S 196 1510. 15 ] 618-28 Di tke οι. QQ 309%: . Mic 
98.11 Jer 610). Is 2218 in particular reminds us 
strongly of the ‘sin against the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 
1251.) which can never be forgiven. 

(c) The character of the conception of God and 
the religious conditions find their natura] reflexion 
in the moral eonditions that prevailed in the nation. 
On this head we have endless complaints by the 
prophets, directed at times against the people as 
a whole, and at times against particular classes. 
Beginning with the latter, we find, at least in 
Hosea, no longer an echo of the ancient senti- 
ment (cf. above, p. 660) about the monarchy as a 
blessing bestowed by Jahweh. There is no bond 
of union between these later kings of Israel, who 
made their way to the throne largely by rebellion 
or even assassination, and the kingship in the 
sense and spirit of ‘tlre theocracy (Hos 8? 1319}). 5 
Isaiah’s opinion of Ahaz is presumably contained 
in the statement of 313, and the downfall of Judah 
is ultimately traced to the iniquities of Manasseh 
(2 K 236% 942-4), Numerous, and at times very 
vehement, are the complaints against the heads of 
the people (Is 32%, Mic 3" 75) as unfaithful shep- 
herds (Jer 231%); against the priests (Hos 4%, 


* If Hos 99-15 109 really referred to the introduction of the 
monarchy, these passages (like 1 Καὶ 888. 1212) would contain an 
absolute repudiation of it. But this interpretation is, to say the 
least of it, doubtful. 
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Mic 311, Zeph 34, Jer 28 5°! 615), and against the false 
prophets (Zeph 33, Jer 2% 6! 9.355. 2. 258. 804.) No 
wonder that under such guidance all kinds of vices 
flourished luxuriantly. Abundance of outward pos- 
sessions gives birth to arrogance (Am 6° ®, Jer 
13°, Dt 8!*:), luxury (Am 6%-), ostentation, especi- 
ally on the part of women (Am 4}, Is 3!°%), and 
licentiousness (Am 27"), But it is, above all, the 
oppression of the poor and needy, the turning 
aside of justice in the case of widows and orphans, 
that provokes the bitterest complaints (Am 2& 7, 
Is 5 1018. Mic 2? 315), Finally, not only are the 
people eharged with particular vices and offences, 
but there is attributed to them such a perversion of 
all moral ideas (Is 5”), such radical and general cor- 
ruption, that any increase of it seems hardly pos- 
sible. Hosea (4:5) is already constrained to lament 
that there is no fidelity, no love, no knowledge of 
God in the land: ‘they curse and lie, they murder 
and steal and commit adultery, and one bloody 
deed treads upon the heels of another.’ Is 3°: 
refers to the shamelessness with which, in bold 
defiance of Jahweh, they proclaim their sins, like 
the Sodomites, without concealment. No less 
cheerless is the condemnatory verdict of Micah 
(719+; ef. esp. v.24 ‘The best of them is as a brier, 
the most upright is as a thorn hedge’) and of 
Jeremiah (51% 61% 28 91), Jeremiah declares the 
corruption to be so deeply rooted that the Ethi- 
opian could more readily change his skin or 
the leopard his spots than the people their evil 
course of conduct (13%). Deceit and treachery are 
so general that they find their way into the closest 
friendship and the most sacred family connexions, 
so that it has become a rule that ‘a man’s foes are 
they of his own household’ (Mic 75*). 

4. The attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt 
moral condition of the people.—In view of the con- 
ditions above described, it might have been ex- 
pected that the efforts of the prophets would be 
primarily directed towards preaching repentance 
and amendment, so as, if possible, to snatch the 
people from destruction even at the eleventh hour. 
And so in point of fact it was. The assertion so 
often repeated at the present day, that the writing 
prophets before the Hxile announced judgment 
only, without any alleviation or any prospect of at 


least a partial deliverance and restoration, is αὖ. 


initeo psychologically unintelligible. A prophet 


who had a perfectly definite expectation of the. 


destruction of the State and αὐΐ the members of 
the nation, must have regarded it as quite pur- 
poseless to proclaim unccasingly nothing but this 
destruction, especially if his words met with no 
credit. The most natural course for him would 
have been to abandon the multitude to their fate, 
and in the company of those like himself to bewail 
their obduracy and the ruin of his nation. Instead 
of this we find that all these prophets, in proclaim- 
ing the word of Jahweh, display a burning zeal 
which finds its only explanation in the aim which 
they always set before them in the discharge of 
this duty. They seek to rescue what is still 
capable of being rescued, to open the eyes of at 
least a portion of their infatuated countrymen, and 
to bring them within the small remnant which has 
been chosen by God to survive the judgment. And 
so we have the following stages in the prophetic 
message : a Simple call to repentance, coupled with 
the indication of a still possible escape; then the 
denunciation of judgment, so far as the godless 
majority of the people are concerned. This judg- 
ment assumes more and more of an inevitable 
aspect, and appears as a total destruction of the 
State and the hitherto existing nationality. But, 
notwithstanding all this, there is ever in the back- 
ground the thought that for a portion of the people 
it will prove a purifying and not a destroying 


judgment. And across the terrurs of the judg- 
ment there smiles an era of grace and Divine com- 
passion, an era of renewal, when the remnant of 
the nation shall once more answer to the idea of a 
people of God, and reap the fruits of sucli a privi- 
lege. It is only natural that these various stages 
of the prophets’ message should not be always 
found complete or in the same order. Special 
motives or differences in the audiences addressed 
might push sometimes one and sometimes another 
into the foreground, but none of the features above 
described will be found wanting, at least in the 
more considerable Prophetical writings. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the difficulty of forming 
a conclusion is not seldom materially increased by 
what are undeniably later additions to the text 
(see above, p. 671° f.). In the following survey we 
shall limit ourselves to the rejection only of such 
passages as are generally admitted not to be 
genuine, and will reserve for separate treatment, 
the phenomenon of so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy.’ 

(a) The above-mentioned assertion that the 
threatening of final judgment constitutes the sole 
contents of pre-exilic Prophetic preaching has most 
to say for itself in the case of Amos. In his 
message not the faintest glimmer of consolation 
seems to shine in the dark night whose advent he 
proclaims. For not only must we leave out of 
account the present conclusion of the book (9°), 
but the repeated reference in the visions of 7'* to 
the long-suffering of God, who at the intercession 
of the prophet may be brought to repent of the 
evil intended, is designed only to prepare for the 
moment when God’s long-suffering has an end, and 
there is scope left only for the execution of judg- 
ment (77"), This accords also with the whole 
preceding message of Amos. He sees the judg- 
ment impending over the Northern kingdom in 
the form of a devastating horde of foreign enemies, 
whom none can escape elther by strength or speed 
(3146. Bu 431. 53 79 git-; in 614 there is a pretty clear 
allusion to the Assyrians as the hostile power). 
There is no contradiction between this and the 
threat of exile (5> "1 67 74-17 94) or even of a wast- 
ing pestilence (so, probably, 5156 6°! 8719), For 
pestilence anc famine (8%) step in of themselves 
after the ravages of the sword. In view of all 
this, it appears to follow that the funeral dirge,* 
which Amos (δ᾽) raises over the virgin of Israel, is 
the final word of his prophecy, especially as he has 
immediately before (4°) been pointing to the utter 
fruitlessness of previous judgments. 

The ‘Day of the LORD’ is the term fixed for 
the execution of judgment. The prophet already 
alludes to it in 2°, but a more detailed description 
of it is first found in 518%, Here we learn that the 
expectation of the Day of Jahweh was already 
quite familiar to the hearers of the prophet, only 
that they manifestly attached to it quite a different 
sense from what he did. To them it is a day of 
Jahweh’s vengeance on all the foes of His people, 
and hence a day of victory and glory for Israel—a 
day whose coming is heartily desired. To Amos, 
too, it is a day on which the justice of Jaliweh is 
glorified, but—true to the principle expressed in 
2°—the claims of this justice are directed against 
Tis own people. Hence the prophet is constrained 
to pronounce a woe upon those who long for the 
coming of this day of terror: ‘What shall the 
day of Jahweh bring to you? It is darkness, not 
light’; and it is wholly vain to seek to escape it. 
Indirect allusions to this day of Jahweh’s judg- 
ment alike upon Israel and Judah and upon the 
heathen nations underlie all those passages where 
a prophetic message is introduced with the formula 


* Even the rhythm of the two stichui of 5! is that of the so- 
called tinak, or mourning refrain, with alternating longer -and 
shorter verse-Inembers. See art. POETRY In vol. Iv. p, 5. 
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‘upon that day.’ Direct allusions are found, 
further, in Is 2° in the lengthy catalogue of all 
the objects that fall victims to that day which 
Jahweh has reserved, when all that is proud and 
lofty shall be brought low, when ‘the loftiness of 
man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be brought low, and Jahweh alone shall 
be exalted on that day.’ Finally, in Zeph 1": the 
Day of Jahweh, which is close at hand, is described 
under the figure of a great sacrificial feast, which 
Jabhweh Himself has appointed, and for which He 
has sanctified His guests (i.e, as in Is 13%, the 
heathen nations who are to be the instruments 
of His vengeance). Jerusalem falls before their 
storming attack, and so (v.%) ‘that day is a day 
of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
cloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a 
day of the trumpet and alarm.’ 

‘Turning again to Amos after this digression, we 
have to keep in mind two points in connexion 
with his seemingly unconditional threatenings of 
judgment. In the first place, these threatenings, 
if we leave out of account the manifest gloss 2“, 
are directed exclusively against the Northern king- 
dom, and they were fulfilled on it practically to 
the letter. But all this time the ‘ people of God’ 
continued to exist in Judah as heir of the historical 
recollections, and as possessor of the hopes of a 
better future. Secondly, it is not the case that 
all thought of the possibility of a timely repent- 
ance and consequent escape of Israel is wholly 
wanting in Amos. For do we not read in δ the 
exhortation, ‘Seek me that ye may live,’ and in 
v.44 ‘Strive after the good and not the evil, that 
ye may live; for then will Jahweh the God of 

osts be with you, as ye have said. Hate the evil 
and love the good, and establish right in the gate: 
it may be that Jahweh the God of Hosts will be 
gracious unto the remnant of Joseph’? These 
last words suggest the question whether perhaps, 
after all, the closing part of the Book of Amos did 
not contain originally something of a consoling 
outlook for a remnant of the Northern kingdom, 
without prejudice to the condemnatory judgment 
passed on the mass of the people. 

(65) Amos, at Jahweh’s command, travelled from 
Judah to Bethel, and, when he had discharged his 
Divine commission, returned to his home. J/Zosea, 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom, and hence could not but feel quite a 
personal interest, diferent from the herdsman of 
Tekoa, in the Divine decree of condemnation on this 
kingdom. In fact we are face to face, on every 
page of Hosea, with the tragic lot of a man who 
is selected by God to proclaim to his own people 
and his native land the well-deserved and inevit- 
able final catastrophe, and who, amidst all his 
acquiescence in the justice of the Divine judgment, 
is filled with bitter sorrow at their destruction. 
With him, too, the possibility of repentance and 
amendment on the part of the people before the 
judgment falls is not wholly excluded, as when he 
cries, in 1013» ‘Sow in righteousness, and ye shall 
reap according to the measure of love; plough your 
fallow ground, for it is time to seek Jahweh, that 
he may come and teach you righteousness.’ Still 
more express are the terms of this exhortation in 
14-4, where, at the same time, a confession of sin 
is pnt in the mouth of the people, which straight- 
way (v.54) calls forth a Divine promise of restora- 
tion. But this very fact shows that judgment is 
already executed, and that we are here listening 
to a later speaker, who believes that after wrath 
the time for pity is come again. Hosea himself 


looked for the outpouring of wrath as a thing of |} 


the future. Like Amos, he thinks of it as ac- 
complished by means of a hostile invasion (1° 58), 
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which makes the land a desolation (5° 10°; also 
2a shonld certainly be explained in the same 
sense), while the people themsclves have to go into 
captivity to Egypt and Assyria (813 93.611, But, 
certain as all this is to happen, seeing that ‘the 
iniquity of Ephraim is laid up and hidden {with 
God for future punishinent],’ 13, it is ultimately 
only @ purifying, not a destroying, judgment that 
God purposes with him. For He is God and not 
man, that He should be hurried away by fury to 
destroy Ephraim entirely (118). On the contrary, 
He means, as Hosea has already explained in 
another connexion (2'**), by the wasting of the 
land and the exile of the people to bring about a 
salutary change: ‘The valley of trouble shall be 
to her a door of hope, so that she shall there [in 
exile] be again submissive as in the days of her 
youth, when she went forth out of Egypt.’ Then 
shall the names of the baals (2! (6)£-) be no more on 
the lips of the people ; everything that can harm 
shall be destroyed, the old intimate relation with 
Jahweh returns again to the basis of right and 
justice, kindness and love; nor are outward bless- 
ings—corn, must, and oil—wanting to complete 
this happy state of things. 

Strong objection has recently * been taken to 
the genuineness of this whole passage (Ifos 2166), 
It has been proposed to set it down as one of 
those later additions whereby for after-generations 
(especially in Judah) the cheerlessness of an un- 
pitying series of denunciations of judgment was 
sought to be alleviated. Only in that case we 
must go further, and (with Marti) pronounce 
chapter 3 also a later addition. For so long as 
the wife of 81 15 held—and this still appears to us 
the only natural view—to be Gomer bath-Diblayim, 
taken back by Hosea in spite of her unfaithful- 
ness, the conduct of the prophet teaches quite ex- 
pressly that this very wife of his is a type of the 
nation which, in spite of all its ingratitude and all 
its unfaithfulness, is not to be cut off from the 
pitying and pardoning love of Jahweh. 

(c) The case of Lsaiah, once more, gives much 
plausibility to the assertion that the pre-exilic 
prophets were messengers only of woe. At his 
very call the Divine commission is given him (6°) 
to produce in the people by his preaching the ex- 
treme of hardening, so that all understanding and 
repentance, nay more, all escape, may be rendered 
impossible for them. But here, again, we have 
to remark that an entirely literal interpretation of 
this Divine saying is neither psychologically con- 
ceivable nor reconcilable with the actual ministry 
of Isaiah. It is trne that the mass of the people 
is hopelessly marked for judgment: with this 
terrible conviction the prophet is profoundly in- 
spired. But this does not prevent a small band of 
faithful ones from grouping themselves around 
the prophet—a band which, when the judgment 
comes, is to remain under the protection of its 
God. These are the ‘disciples’ (Is 8), among 
whom (or ‘by whose help’) the Divine revelation 
rejected by Ahaz and the mass of the people is to 
be sealed; so, too, the ‘sons’ of v.'8 should per- 
haps be understood, not of the prophet’s sons liter- 
ally but of these same disciples. Dut, at all events, 
Isaiah gave to one of his own sons the name 
Sh€arjashib, ‘a remnant shall return,’ and there- 
by gave expression to his hope that the coming 
judgment did not signify the destruction of all.t 
Again, Isaiah, after his unfavourable verdict on 
the value of the people’s offerings, exhorts them 
thus (118: ‘Wash you, make you clean. Put 
away your evil deeds out of sight. Learn to do 
good, strive after right. Set violent doers in the 

* Cf, esp. Marti, ‘Dodekapropheton’ (in Kurzer IWdeoin., 


Tiibingen, 1903), p. 27 ff. 
+ On the ‘holy seed’ of 61° see below, p. 6962. 
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right way. Procure justice for the orphan, plead 
the cause of the widow.’ These words surely in- 
dicate that he does not consider it an impossible 
supposition that at least some of his hearers may 
take his words to heart. Otherwise, there would 
be no meaning in lus asserting immediately after- 
wards (γν. 16.) the possibility of a complete forgive- 
ness of sin, and in his giving the people tle choice 
between obedience and blessing on the one side 
and stubbornness and destruction by the sword on 
the other. Even a man like Ahaz has the words 
addressed to him (7%), ‘If ye believe not, ye shall 
not stand,’ in which is implied, on the other hand, 
‘Whosoever believeth shall not be put to shame’ 
(28), Tle judgment predicted then is, after all, 
a purifying one—a smelting process in which 
Jahweh Himself (17) purges away all base metal, 
so that only the pure silver (‘judges as of old and 
rulers as at the first’) is left, while ‘the rebellious 
and sinners shall be shattered one and all, and 
they that forsake Jaliweh must perish.’ 

Like his predecessors, Isaiah thinks of the judg¢- 
ment as brought about by the destructive invasion 
of the then world-powers, Assyria (5%) and Heypt 
(the latter, however, only in 718 and there coupled 
with Assyria). A complete devastation and deso- 
lation of the land is the result (5°! 10 6112, 718. gett. 
21f), All the men but a few perish in the conflict, 
until seven women press their suit upon one man, 
simply that they may escape the reproach of being 
unmarried (3% 41; cf. also 5%). It is a question 
to what extent Isaiah contemplated the exile of 
the inhabitants of the land. As in the case of the 
Northern kingdom (1745), there appears, according 
to 58 61 104 305% 17, to be in prospect for Judah 
as well a complete destruction of the people by 
sword and exile; and even the tenth, which at first 
escapes the judgment, is to be sifted once more. 
On the other hand, in 3!* what is contemplated 
is the exile only of all the leaders of the people 
(as in v.*4 it is the carrying away to slavery of 
the aristocratic ladies}; among those that are 
left behind wild anarchy rages, and a war of one 
against another. The dignity of ruler becomes so 
cheap that no one cares forit. It is inpossible to 
resist the impression that the prophet here beholds 
in spirit the conditions which, to a large extent, 
actually arose in Judah after the first deporta- 
tion by the Chaldwans in 597. 

But we have still to face the question, Did Isaiah 
at all times hold fast to these cheerless expecta- 
tions, or is there not much in favour of the view 
that all the threatenings referred to belong to 
his first period (say down to the death of Ahaz), 
whereas, under the righteous rule of the pious 
Hezekiah, he changed his tone, and, while still 
expecting a purifying judgment effected by the 
Assyrian invasion, felt assured of the deliverance 
of the city and theState at the moment of extreme 
peril, his idea being that the cruel sufferings and 
consequences of the war would suffice to appease 
the just anger of Jahweh, so that He could once 
more have compassion on His people before things 
came to the worst (10*4)? ᾿ 

The possibility of sueh change is not to be 
αὖ initio ealled in question. The notion that 
Assyria in its overweening pride has far exceeded 
the Divine commission, and thought to destroy 
Judah instead of merely clastising it, is so marked 
in Isaiah (and that too, as would appear, pretty 
early) that it connects itself of necessity with the 
threat ofa thorough chastisement of Assyria. Only 
the most pitiful hypercriticism can deny to Isaiah 
such passages as 15. 10% %. sem. ] 4am. 1.713. 7 gst. 
As soon as this is recognized, there is equally little 
difficulty about accepting the oracle 37°", and in 
that case the prophecy of Isaiah achieved in the 


destruction of Sennacherib’s host (37*-) as brilliant | 
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a trinmph as can be imagined. Thus was con- 
firmed what Isaiah, in allusion to the successive 
actions of the husbandman (28**-), emphasizes so 
strongly as a type of the conduct of the Divine 
wisdom : God’s action is not like the working of a 
blind fate, but wisely accommodates itself to 
changing circumstances, times of severe chastise- 
ment being followed in turn by times of com- 
passion and sparing grace. Nor is there any 
contradiction in the fact that, on the approach 
of the Assyrian peril after the death of Sargon 
(B.C. 705), Isaiah not only expressly condemns 
the arbitrary revolt of Hezekiah and the carnal 
measures adopted for defence, particularly the 
alliance with Egypt (2915 8018. 31'*), but predicts 
the futility of such enterprises (905 31°), the siege 
and the great anxiety of the city (29!*-), as well 
as the ravaging of the country (32°), For the 
inevitable judgement upon the carnally secure and 
godless (281% 17) does not exclude the deliverance 
of the humble and penitent (1058), even if this is 
preceded by a time of sore trouble. 

We must still ask, however, whether Isaiah 
meant thus to recall all his earlier threatenings 
of a far-reaching judgiuent, and especially of a 
deportation of almost the whole nation. In face 
of Divine utterances like that in 611: (addressed 
to the prophet on the oceasion of his call), such a 
complete transformation of his expectations as 
to the future must be pronounced impossible. 
The original pitiless threatenings of his openiny 
ministry may have, even for hunself, receded into 
the background amidst the excitement of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion, but he certainly did not on that 
account lose his conviction that the incidents of 
the year 701 formed merely an episode in the 
general plan of Jahweh, and meant nothing more 
than a postponement of the final judminent. And 
if the oracle of 224 should be assigned to the 
period after the retreat of the Assyrians, the 
prophet must have returned only too soon to his 
former extremely gloomy view of the future. 
What hopes he cherished, nevertheless, of a 
restoration after the judgment, we shall have to 
consider elsewhere (see p. 695° f.). 

(2) The question whether, in the case of Micah, 
the contemporary of Isaiah, the threatening of the 
total destruetion not only of Samaria (155) but 
also of Jerusalem (3!) was the final word of his 
prophecy, depends upon the other question, how 
much of Mic 4 ff. is from the pen of Micah himself, 
In any ease we cannot regard as genuine such pas- 
sages as 41) which anticipate a sudden deliver- 
ance of besieged Jerusalem ; but it may be possible 
to reconcile 3" with the predietion of exile and 
subsequent deliverance contained in 49: 10. 14 [51] (on 
51 (Ὁ) 4 see below, p. 6967) and 61%, 

(6) The greatest variety meets us, as might have 
been expected, in Jeremiah’s expectations as to 
the future. He lived through the period not only 
of the decline but of the fall of the nation, with 
all the attendant terrors, and was a witness of all 
the vacillations between fear and hope, between 
unbelieving despair and foolish iusion—a wit- 
ness, too, whose personal fortunes were very closely 
intertwined with all this. Considering the state 
of things, it is only natural that with this prophet, 
again, tlreatenings of judgment should occupy 
the foreground. Sword, famine, and pestilence 
are the means whereby Jahwel means to destroy 
the people (14! 18 2410 2918, and very often); the 
Chaldzean invasion introduces them into the land. 
The total destruction of the city (919), the deporta- 
tion of all the inhabitants of Judah (9% 1515 1480 
1015 174; aecording to 25", the exile will last 70 
years), are beheld by the prophet im spirit, and in 
addition—and here is a new element in the pre- 
diction—the boundless mockery and scorn of the 
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heathen towards the people abandoned by their 
God (1816 198 259 18 268 2918), 

But, in spite of all this, Jeremiah teaches his 
people (18°#-) that neither the threatenings nor thie 
romises of God amount to a decretum absolutum.* 

ay, as the potter can remodel the marred vessel 
after his pleasure, God can change His threaten- 
ings and His promises into their opposite, accord- 
ing to the conduct of a people in each case. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah too regards his exhorta- 
tions to repentance, at least for a time, as not 
absolutely hopeless. By Jahweh’s command (71: 
and, quite similarly, 26°") he takes his stand at 
one of the gates of the temple, and declares to 
those who pass through what are the conditions 
on which they may have a permanent place in the 
land. But, as time went on, the certainty was 
more and more borne in upon the prophet’s mind, 
that all calls to repentance would fall unheeded 
upon the cars of the hardened people, as in former 
times all Jahweh’s chastisements had proved in- 
effectual (5°). Judgment has become an irrevo- 
cable necessity. ‘To this conviction Jeremiah gives 
forcible expression in a variety of ways. There is, 
for instance, the symbolical action of the breaking 
of an earthen pitcher before the eyes of the chiefs 
of the people (19'*-); and, no less telling, there is 
the repeated declaration that any intercession for 
the people has been forbidden him by God as wholly 
useless (715. 1115 14%). ‘Yea, although Moses and 
Samuel—the most powerful intercessors and de- 
liverers of the people—should present themselves 
before God on their behalf, His determination to 
cast off the people would remain unshaken (15%). 
But the strongest evidence of the prophet’s perfect 
certainty as to the Divine resolution is afforded 
by 37°*, When the Chaldeans were compelled 
temporarily to raise the siege of Jerusalem owing 
to the advance of Pharaoh-hophra, all Judah 
broke into a frenzy of joy and imagined itself to 
be already delivered from all straits and danger. 
Jeremiah alone did not suffer himself to be de- 
ceived for a moment, but answered the inquiries 
of king Zedekiah in the words: ‘Though ye had 
smitten the whole army of the Chaldians that 
fight against you, and there remained but a few 
wounded men among them, yet should they rise 
oP every man in his tent and burn this city with 

re.” 

The course of events showed the prophet to be 
right: all his threatenings were fulfilled in the 
horrors of the long siege, the terrible famine, and 
the slaughter wrought by the sword of the enemy. 
But all these judgments are not the conclud- 
ing stage in God’s ways with Israel. Jeremiah 
already beholds in spirit the time when Jahweh 
shall have gathered the dispersed from all lands 
and brought them back to the saered soil, to dwell 
there under the charge of faithful shepherds, and 
to have henceforward no cause for fear or alarm 
(Jer 233% 305: 188. 3937), And when the wounds of 
Judah have thus been healed (3017), their plunderers 
and oppressors fall in turn a prey to plunder and 
exile (v.16). Moreover, the return of Divine favour 
extends to all the tribes of Israel, and thus includes 
also the exiles of the Northern kingdom: 31" (οἵ, 
esp. vy.°: 5. 184-27) Tn regard to the Judahites, a 
distinction is drawn between those already de- 
ported in the year 597 and those that remained in 
the land with Zedekiah (3418), The former are 
like the good figs which Jeremiah saw in a vision ; 
to them belong all the comforting promises of 
return and repatriation (v.°"). But the others, 
who correspond to the bad figs, are to fall a prey 
to the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
ἈΕῚ ΒΑ the cruel mockery of all peoples of the 
earth, 


* Cf. ahove, p. 6754. 
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5. The so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy.’ —(a) So 
far as words are concerned, we have to deal here, 
properly speaking, only with such predictions as 
have for their subject the Messiah, the ‘ Anointed,’* 
i.€. the King of the house of David, who, after the 
purifying judgment is over, is to hold sway as an 
ideal ruler over the regenerate people. But it has 
long been customary to speak of ‘ Messianic pro- 
phecy’ in a wider sense, to include such predictions 
as occupy themselves with the conditions of the 
Messianic era inaugurated by the Messiah. Nay, 
predictions are included which do not even men- 
tion the person of the Messiah at all, and of which 
it is even doubtful whether they look for any such 
personality. In what follows we purpose to deal 
also with those Messianic prophecies in the wider 
sense. But one reservation must be made. Every 
expectation of a restoration after the purifying 
judgment (as, for example, Is 1°, Dt 30°) cannot 
be set down right off as a Messianic prediction.t 
On the contrary, it is essential to the latter that 
the transformation be brought about by an extra- 
ordinary interposition of Jahweh (for the most 
part accompamied also by violent natural pheno- 
mena), and, no less, that the new-created condi- 
tions represent not merely a copy of those that 
have been already experienced = the people 
(e.g. in the era of David and Solomon), but in 
some way transcend anything hitherto known. 
Apart from certain fundamental characteristics, 
the descriptions in question exhibit a very great 
variety. Moreover, the question has not infre- 
quently to be asked how much the prophet means 
to be taken literally, and how much is to be set 
down simply to the account of poetical embellish- 
ments, and even of poetical hyperbole. 


Owing to the extraordinary importance attached by the early 
Church to the OT predictions (which were viewed as much ag 
possible in a magical light) ahout the Person and the Work of 
Christ, the literature on this suhject has been all aloug very 
copious. We confine our attention here naturally to such 
works as have either actually advanced the knowledge of the 
suhject, or exercised for a longer or a shorter period some con- 
siderahle influence on the view taken of Messianic prophecy. 
The titles of the following works are arranged in three classes, 
and in chronological order; we leave out of account the 
relevant sections in works on Biblical Theology and articles 
in Dictionaries of the Bible. 

I. The standpoint of the so-called mechanical theory of 
inspiration, or at least a specifically dogmatic point of view, is 
represented hy ; Εἰ W. Ilengstenherg, Christologie des AT’, wnd 
Commentar uber die messianischen Weissagungen der Pro- 
pheten, Berlin, 1829-1835, 2nd ed. 1854-1857, 3 parts [accord- 
ing to Hengstenherg, the prophets always pronounce their 
oracles in the ecstatic condition, often without themselves 
understanding the contents and scope of their words, and, in 
virtue of Divine inspiration, thus anticipate the whole Christ- 
ology of orthodox dogmatics] ; Joh. Chr. von Hofmann, Wezssa- 


* Of., on the history and meaning of the anointing of persons, 
above, p. 695>f, The term MJessias, which is frequently used, 
is derived, as is well known, from the NT Μεσσίας or Meoios 
(so only in Jn 14! and 435 ; elsewhere, as in the LXX, ὁ Χριστός 
[so for the most part in the Gospels] or Χριστός [so generally i 
St. Paul]}—a form which itself springs not from the Hebrew ΠΣ 
(mashiah), hut from the Aramaic form Ὁ (méshihd, the 
so-called status emphaticus, with the determinative ending 
8--, which corresponds to the Hebrew article, so that the name 
=o Χριστός), The written form Mecoies is after the same 
analogy as Γεσσούρ τε Wa, or 'Ιεσσηνώ =), and does not justify 
the assertion of de Lagarde (Giidung der Nomina, Gottingen, 
1889, p. 93 ff.) that Mece/as cannot go hack except to a form 
men (mishshiah=Arah. missih) whose meaning would be ‘ oft 
anointing.’ 

t In the same way, of course, evevy threatening against the 
nations hostile to Israelis not to he summarily assigned to the 
realm of Messianic prophecy. Such threatenings may spring 
simply from a general faith in the righteous conduct of Jahweh 
as the Ruler of the world (so Am 158.) or from special faith in 
the righteousness of the God of Israel, who chastises the over: 
weening pride of the world-power employed hy Him as the rod 
of chastening (so with Isaiah’s threatenings against Assyria 
[see ahove, p. 693], Nahum’s against Nineveh, Habakkuk's 
[23%] against the Chaldzans). The case is different, to be sure, 
where the threatening stands in connexion with an allusion to 
the personal Messiah or other induhitahle characteristics of 
Messianic prophecy. 
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gung und Erfillung tin AT und NT, Nordlingen, 1841-1844, 
2 parts [attempts to prove that the time and all the details of 
fulfilment were already predesignated in the facts of the OT 
history of salvation, the word of prophecy simply accompany- 
ing the facts hy way of supplement and confirmation. The 
types of Christ which were supposed to be emhodied in the 
history were arrived at hy an extremely artificial system of 
exegesis, without any regard to literary criticism]. 

Il. A scientific but critically conservative standpoint is occu- 
pied by: C. v. Orelli, Die alttest. Weissagung von der Voilen- 
dung des Gottesreiches in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung 
dargestellt, Wien, 1882, Eng. tr. 1885 [contains a numher of 
specimens of translation and a commentary on the individual 
prophecies]; Ch. A. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, New York, 
1886 ; Franz Delitzsch, Messtanische Weissagungen in geschicht- 
licher Folge, Leipzig, 1890, Eng. tr. 1891. 

Ill. The following represent a free critical standpoint : Ferd. 
Hitzig, Voriesungen tiber die biblische Theologie und [forming 
an independent 2nd part] die messianischen Weissagungen dcs 
AT, herausgegeben von Kneucker, Karlsruhe, 1880; Ed. Riehm, 
Die messianische Weissagung, Gotha, 1875, 2nd ed. 1885, Eng. 
ed. 1900; V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, 
Edinhurgh, 1886 [successfully maintains that the Jewish Mes- 
sianic expectation had not yet attained to the full contents of 
the Christian idea of the Messiah, which was hased upon a 
deeper knowledge of His nature and functions] ; H. Hackmann, 
Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaja, Gottingen, 1893; P. Volz, 
Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und der Messias, Gottingen, 
1897 [seeks, by the aid of very hold literary criticism, to prove 
that the Messianic idea is foreign to the character of pre-exilic 
prophecy, and makes its first appearance in Ezekiel. Even 
there it is held to be not a derivative of the spirit of pre-exilic 
prophecy, which was pre-eminently a preaching of judgment 
and a call to repentance, but a concession hy Ezekiel to the 
national and particularistic sentiments of the Jewish popular 
mind—in opposition to his ordinary viewpoint]; H. Hithn, Die 
Messianischen Weissagungen des israelitischen und judischen 
Volks bis zu den Targumen, Freihurg i. B., part i., 1898 {a con- 
cise hut very able handling of the suhject; part ii., Tiihingen, 
1900, deals with the OT citations and allusions that occur in 
the NT]; G. Nowack, Die Zukunftshofnungen Israels in der 
assyrischen Zeit, Tiibingen, 1902; A. Bb. Davidson, Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903 [a posthumous work edited by 
J. A. Paterson]. 


One of the principal difficulties in this connexion 
is occasioned by questions of literary criticism. 
The authenticity of those prophecies, especially 
the Isaianic ones, in which a personal Messiah is 
spoken of, has recently been powerfully assailed 
by Hackmann (see above), Cheyne, and others ; 
and, although the last word may not have been 
spoken on all the sections in question, there is 
scarcely a single passage which does not labour 
under serious difficulties in regard either to its 
contents or its language. 

(Ὁ) In view of what has been said, it is only 
under reserve that we commence our examination 
of strictly Messianic prophecies with— 

(a) 15 7+4.—According to the presently prevailing 
opinion, indeed, this so-called Immanuel-prophecy 
would have to be left quite out of account in our 
discussion. The prophet, we are told, meant to 
say nothing more than that any boy born within 
a short time from then might receive from his 
mother the name ‘ God with us,’ in allusion to the 
quickly following deliverance from the foes that 
were then threatening Judah. The ‘sign’ which 
Ahaz had disdained, and which the prophet now 
announces to him in the name of his God, is held 
to consist simply in the name ‘Immanuel,’ neither 
the person of the young woman (πρὸ) nor that of 
the boy being of any importance. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that this interpretation over- 
looks in its haste two serious objections. In the 
first place, is it possible that the confirmatory 
sign announced so solemnly by Isaiah should have 
consisted merely in allirming, by the name given 
to any boy, the deliverance of Judah? Would not 
the logic of this prophetical announcement simply 
come to this: ‘The deliverance will take place as 
surely as it will take place’? Secondly, is it 
possible in Is 8° to rest content with the explana- 
tion that the expression, ‘ thy land, O Immanuel,’ 
is intended to refer to the home of that casual, 
purely imaginary boy, who may receive the name? 

But if, in view of these difliculties, the ancient 
Messianic interpretation of Is 714 is still entitled 


to serious regard, a number of concessions must be 
made, First of all, it must be admitted that the 
prophet expected the advent of the Messiah, not 
merely within the period of Assyrian world-empire 
but in the immediate future; and consequently 
that he was mistaken on this point. Secondly, 
his announcement of Immanuel as the Messiah 
and as the Deliverer is intelligible only on the 
assumption that he could confidently take it for 
granted that his hearers were familiar with the 
theologumenon of the Messiah. Otherwise, his 
mode of expression would be so obscure and enig- 
matic that scareely any one could have under- 
stood him. Now, it is quite conceivable that an 
ancient Divine oracle regarding the perpetual dura- 
tion of the Davidic dynasty, such as doubtless 
underlies the present recension of 2 8 7 (οἵ, especi- 
ally v.14), may have already become transformed in 
the popular belief into the expectation of one ideal 
ruler of David’s family, and that this expectation 
always prevailed more powerfully when the nation 
saw itself menaced by any serious danger. The 
prophet could then without anything further count 
upon the intelligence of his hearers, if he simply 
alluded to that expectation. All this does not 
indeed answer the question how it comes to pass 
that the prophet never again recurs to this ¢heo- 
logumenon of the Messiah, even in a case where 
(as amidst the sore distress caused by Assyria in 
the year 701) this procedure would have been most 
natural. Are we to hold with some that Isaiah 
afterwards abandoned his Messianic expectations 
and attributed to Jahweh alone all the functions 
of the Messiah; or even that, in the matter of his 
expectations as to the future, we must distinguish 
not two but three, or even four, periods?* Such 
a notion is contradicted by all that we are reall 
able to learn of the personality of Isaiah. All the 
more weight, indeed, thus attaches to the circum- 
stance that, subsequent to 88:10. he never returns 
to the subject of Immanuel. 

(8) Is θ᾽ δ and 11**.—The same difficulty arises, 
of course, in estimating the two great, undoubtedly 
Messianic prophecies, Is 9'-° and 11+° [the secondary 
character of 11° is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged]. It is no objection to Isaiah’s authorship 
that in 91 the circumstances of the Exile appear to 
be presupposed, and that in 11! the stock of David 
seems to be reduced toa mere stump. For it lay 
quite within the range of true Jahweh prophetism 
that Isaiah should be transported by the spirit of 
God into these very future conditions—a result 
which would not at all impair his connexion with 
the present. Again, as regards the further features 
of the prediction of 9185, namely, the hope of a 
brilliant victory, whereby Jahweh breaks the yoke 
of the enemy (v.%), the burning of all instruments 
of war (v.4), the righteous and peaceful rule of the 
descendant of David (for such is certainly intended) 
over the kingdom of David restored to its old ex- 
tent,—all these are expectations which an Isaiah 
may quite well have cherished. Nor is any 
stumbling- block occasioned by the names by 
which God (v.°) calls the Messiah, provided one 
does not render a; 5x * hero God,’ but finds in it 
an epithet=‘ god of a hero,’ 2.6. ‘ Godlike hero’: 
an absolute predication of Godhead, even in the 
case of the Messiah, would be inconceivable in 
the OT.+ But it is an undeniable difficulty that 

* Two periods (the first from 736-724) are assumed by Guthe 
(Das Zukunfisbild des Jesaja, Leipzig, 1885); a ‘ threefold 
ein of the future’ by Giesebrecht (Bettrage zur Jesaja- 

ritik, Gottingen, 1890, Ὁ. Τὸ ff.); a fourfold one hy Meinhold 
(Studien zur israel. Religionsgeschichte ; i. ‘Der heilige Rest,’ 
Bonn, 1903). 

+ Rabbinical exeresis, as is well known, gets over the diffi- 
culty by taking the first three (or at least two) titles as sub- 
jects, Divine names in apposition with the ‘He’ of ‘and He 


calls,’ so that only the last title (or at most the last two) belongs 
to the Messiah. 
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the announcement of the Messiah is conveyed by 
such enigmatic expressions as ‘a child’ or ‘a son’ 
without any more specific explanation—a manner 
of procedure which indeed reminds us of the pur- 
posely obscure manner of speech of the later pro- 
phecy, whicli is already on the point of passing 
into apocalyptic. Thesame cannot be said of 1118", 
The fresh shoot from the stump of Jesse could not 
be misunderstood by any one, and as little could 
this be the case with the beautiful description of 
the righteous sway that he is to exercise in virtue 
of his extraordinary endowment with the spirit 
of Jahweh, with its many-sided influences. The 
whole prediction is indeed dominated by religious 
points of view, but the ideal picture of the the- 
ocracy is yet far from that of a priestly State 
under the dominion of a written law. On the 
contrary, the expectation in question moves quite 
within the sphere of ideas that strike us as per- 
fectly natural to a prophet of the 8th cent., look- 
ing to the ihistortoal experiences of the past and to 
the conditions of hisown time. Even the appended 
description (v.%) of the paradisaic peace that reigns 
among wild animals could be pronounced Utopian 
and derived from the later apocalyptic only if in 
v.” the animals had attributed to them a share in 
the universal knowledge of God which marks the 
Messianic age. If this latter piece of (certainly 
unjustified) exegesis be rejected, all that remains 
is a highly poetical carrying out of the true Pro- 
phetical notion that even the external course of 
nature and the changes it undergoes stand in the 
closest connexion with the fortunes of the people 
of God, whether their fall or their rising again. 
In view of all this, it is quite intelligible that even 
so radical a critie as Duhm holds to the authen- 
ticity of 9° and 11%; and we should readily sub- 
scribe unreservedly to this view, if the question 
were first answered how such express and strong 
expectations of a personal Messiah could possibly 
find no echo in the later oracles of Isaiah. 

(y) Mie 5'.—New difficulties are raised by the 
Messianic prophecy of Mic 5%, These do not lie 
in the seemingly magical prediction that Bethle- 
hem is to be the place from which the Messiah is 
to come forth. For (as in Is 111) all that is meant 
by this is plainly nothing more than that the 
Davidic dynasty must first be reduced to the pre- 
Davidie conditions before the Messiah can make 
His appearance. Again, the reference to the 
remote antiquity * from which the origin of the 
Messiah dates, would tell against Micah’s author- 
ship only if the allusion were to the time when 
David first came upon the scene and not rather to 
the primeval resolution of Jahweh to send the 
Messiah. But our difficulties do begin with v.*. 
Are we to hold that Micah, with an eye upon the 
prophecy (which he interpreted in a Messianic 
sense) of his contemporary Isaiah (Is 7), used the 
peculiarly veiled expression ‘till the time when 
one who is to bear shall have brought forth’? 
When the hope is expressed of the return of the 
residue of his countrymen along with the Israelites 
(v.?>), is not the return of a portion already pre- 
supposed (and thus not predicted)? And does not 
the announcement that the Messiah shall be great 
‘even to the ends of the earth’ already recall the 
late theologumenon of the world-empire of Israel 
under the Messiah? All these are questions which 
still wait for a satisfying answer. But the main 
difficulty here, again, is that so sharply defined 
a Messianic expectation should apparently have 
passed again into oblivion both with Micah him- 
self and with the prophets who succeeded him. 

(ὃ) Jer 9855... Τὴ view of all that has been said, 


* Dt 327 shows that this isthe meaning of ndiy 1° (nob ‘days of 
eternity,’ as if what were spoken of were the eternal pre-existence 
of the Messiah). 
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it might not be an impossible supposition that the 
real starting-point of the expectation of a personal 
Messiah is to be found in Jer 23°, the prophecy of 
the ‘righteous shoot’ of David.* He is called the 
‘righteous shoot’ because, unlike David’s descend- 
ants in the time of Jeremiah, He will correspond 
to the ideal of a Davidic ruler. But the little that 
Jeremiah says about Hin (that He will rule wisely 
and justly, that under Him Judah and Israel shall 
be saved and dwell secure) implies no very extra- 
ordinary fortunes or attributes of the subject of 
the prophecy ; so that the question might almost 
be asked whether the concept of ‘Messiah’ is 
applicable at all to Jeremiah’s ‘righteous shoot.’ 
Nor are we carried any further by the name given 
Him in y.® ‘Jahweh is our righteousness,’ especi- 
ally as it is exegetically uncertain whether this 
name is intended for the Messiah and not rather 
for the land and the people: in the late imitation 
of our passage in 9910 the same name is bestowed 
upon Jerusalem. But, even if Jeremiah means by 
the ‘righteous shoot’ the Messiah in the narrower 
sense, 16 by no means thinks of a single descendant 
of David who lives and reigns forever. For already 
in v.* he promises shepherds to feed the people 
when they are collected again, that is to say, he 
expects a succession of righteous descendants of 
David, as the author of Jer 33” already understood 
him to do. This would not indeed exclude the 
supposition that the shoot of David who first arises 
and inaugurates the great revolution was thought 
of as the Messiah in the narrower sense; but a 
closer examination of the passage shows that the 
idea of the personal Messiah does not come so pro- 
minently forward as to be capable of being re- 
garded as a landmark in the history of Messianic 
prophecy. 

(c) The Messianic prophecies in the wider sense 
which are attributed to pre-exilic prophets, stand 
in urgent need of careful sifting. Many of them 
are encumbered with serious ditiiculties as to their 
authenticity, and hence had better be reserved for 
treatment at a later stage. Others are based upon 
the expectation of a natwral course of things, and 
hence lack the marks of true Messianic prophecy 
mentioned above (p. 694°). To this category 
belong— 

(α) Is 73,—A certain expectation is here embodied 
in the name given by Isaiah to his son, Shééar- 
jdshab, ‘a remnant shall return.’ The under- 
lying notion is that the impenitent mass of the 
people shall be involved in destruction on Jahweh’s 
day of judgment, but that a small number of godly 
ones shall survive the judgment, and, under a 
regenerated political constitution, lead a life well- 
pleasing to God. So also the closing words of 6” 
‘and a holy seed shall be the stump [of the tenth 
that survives at the end of the first Jjudgment],’ ἢ 
may be understood to mean simply that the sur- 
vivors are to form the stock of a population of 
Judah ‘consecrated’ to Jahweh, ὁ.6. truly belong- 
ing to Him. The additional idea that their con- 
version and deliverance as well as the forming of 
the new political constitution are to be brought 
about by a miraculous interposition and extra- 
ordinary measures on the part of Jahweh, could 
be supplied from the above-noticed prophecies of 
a personal Messiah, only if the latter certainly 
emanated from Isaiah. 

(8) Hos 2% (18). 38 (11) +, Along with the promise of 


*The authenticity of this prophecy appears to us (against 
Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah) to be absolutely proved 
by Zee 38 and 612, where ‘Shoot’ (EV ‘ Branch’) has already 
become (no doubt, on the authority of Jeremiah) a nomen pro- 
prium of the Messiah. ι ᾿ P 

+ On the ‘holy remnant’ see the above-cited studies of Mein- 
hold (p. 695» note *). , 

{ We do not forget that these words also [they are wanting in 


| the LXX] are denied by many to Isaiah. 
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a community purified from sin and introduced into 
the closest fellowship with God we meet, here with 
the promise of extraordinary outward blessings: 
protection from all harm from animals (as in 
Is 11°), and the so-called ‘ Messianic fertility ’— 
a theme which, in the later eschatological pro- 
phecies, is treated with special predilection and in 
language of the strongest hyperbole. 

(vy) Zeph 34-,.—From the period prior to Jere- 
miah, at most Zeph 3/8 can be assigned to our 
present category. But even this passage speaks 
only of taking away the consciousness of guilt and 
preventing fresh guilt on the part of ‘the humble 
and small people,’ which, after the removal of the 
haughty ones, is to be left on the holy mountain, 
where henceforward it shall dwell in peace. 

(δ) Jer 12!4%,—-In Jeremiah we encounter, per- 
haps for the first time,* the notion—still indeed 


expressed in a very limited fashion— that the | 


Gentiles are to be partakers of the blessings of the 
theocracy. In 12" there is a promise that the 
heathen neighbours of Judah who have been carried 
captive shall be planted again, and shall flourish 
in the midst of Judah, provided they confess the 
name of Jahweh; otherwise, they are to be plucked 
up once niore and completely destroyed. Beyond 
doubt, we must see in this oracle an approximation 
to the theologumenon, so important in after-times, 
of the conversion of the heathen and their recep- 
tion into the kingdom of God—an expectation 
which witnesses to a profound insight into the 
Divine plan of salvation, and deserves more than 
any other the name of a truly Messianic hope of 
the future. 

(ce) Jer 3151:-ὦ. We do not find that Jeremiah 
follows out the above notion elsewhere. But in its 


place he offers in 3174 a prophesy regarding the , 


condition of Judah after the purifying judginent, 
which goes far beyond the announcement of simple 
restoration and renewed prosperity. This is the 
famous prophecy of the ‘new covenant’ which 
Jahweh is yet to make with Israel [so that the 
long exiled Northern kingdom is ineluded in the 
prophecy] and Judah. We pass over the fact that 
even in Jeremiah the word n72 does not denote 
simply a ‘covenant’ or engagement entered into at 
will by two parties, and to be abandoned at plea- 
sure, but, in accordance with the religious use of 
the term in the OT (cf. above, p. 630°"), stands for an 
ordinance emanating from God and binding uncon- 
ditionally upon Israel. But tlis is not inconsistent 
with what is a fact, that here a wholly new con- 
ception of the nq2 makes its appearance in history. 
The prophet himself emphasizes this in the words : 
“not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, 
which my covenant they broke.’ And the continua- 
tion in v.* teaches plainly wherein the deep-seated 
difference between the two forms of n73 consists. 
In the first instance, it was outward ordinances 
[the prophet is thinking in all probability of the 
law-book introduced by Josiah in the year 621) 
that were laid upon the whole body of the people, 
which always confronted them as external, dead 
statutes, incapable of penetrating to the heart 
and conscience of the individual, and producing 
there an enduring spiritual life. This is now to be 
quite different: Jahweh will put His law within 
them and write it in their heart; and wpon this 
shall henceforward be based the truth, ‘ Jahweh the 
God of Israel, Israel the people of Jahweh.’ ‘Then 

* The authenticity of Is 187, and above all of 19184, ig encum- 
bered (like that of Is 258. and Mic 411} with difficulties too 
serious to allow of the placing of these passaces prior to Jere- 
mniah, It may be added that Jer 121MI« is denied to Jeremiah by 
Stade and Duhm, but (with the exception of v.14») is held 


by Giesebrecht (with whoin the present writer agrees) to be 
authentic, 
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no longer shall any one need (v.*4) to be taught οἱ 
exhorted to know Jahweh, for they shall all know 
Him from the least to the greatest, thanks to the 
enlightening that shall go forth from Him. Tor 
the latter they are prepared, moreover, by the guilt 
of their transgressions being removed, and their 
sins being no more remembered against them. 
True knowledge of God, as well as worship of 
Him in spirit and truth, can take root only in the 
soil of pure hearts. 

The importance of this prophecy of Jeremiah’s 
about the ‘new covenant’ cannot readily be ex- 
aggerated. It means nothing less than a distinct 
breaking with the conception of the religion of 
Israel as a merely national religion indissolubly 


| connected with particular outward forms of the 


cultus, and, above all, with a particular land. The 
“new covenant’ can blossom and bear fruit wher- 
ever an Israelite looks up to his God with a grate- 
ful and trustful heart. In place of the general 
body of the people, which had hitherto constituted 
the ‘ subject of religion,’ the individual * now comes 
forward with his claim to the most direct personal 
communion with his God. Thus the victory is 
finally won over those particularistic features, nay, 
features bordering upon nature-religion, which 
from early times had clung to the religion of 
Israel, 


vi. THE EXTERNAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE RELIGION OF {ISRAEL DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PRE-EXILIC PROPHECY.—1. After 
the disruption under Rehoboam, the two kingdoms 
went each its own way in inatters of religion, and, 
as time went on, these ways always deviated more 
and more. Not indeed that there was no longer 
a consciousness of what was common to all the 
tribes—the one God and His former mighty acts. 
That the opposite was the case is shown by the 
almost complete identity of the conceptions and 
the institutions found in the two kingdoms. 
Image worship and the localizing of Jahweh at 
different sanctuaries liad the same vogue in Israel 
as in Judah, and, if Judah repudiated the bull 
worship, it sacrificed, down to the time of Heze- 
kial, to a brazen serpent, even if the latter had 
not its place in the temple. Both kingdoms are 
reproached with over-zealous—only, indeed, exter- 
nal—practice of the sacrificial cult (Am 5%, Is 
1#48-), In both kingdoms priests and prophets of 
Jalhwweh are at work. The high appreciation of 
Israel for her priests is sufficiently attested by 
the eulogistic language of Dt 338%, which shows 
that in their claims they were not a whit behind 
their brethren at Jerusalem. When, again, Je- 
hoshaphat (1 IX 227), dissatisfied with the bearing 
of the 400 prophets of Ahab, asks, ‘Is there not yet 
a prophet of Jahweh here, whom we may consult?’ 
he assumes that even in Israel there are genuine 
prophets of Jahweh, and his expectation is not dis- 
appointed. In short, Israel as well as Judah con- 
tinues to be the people of Jahweh, and that in the 
estimation not merely of Hosea, who himself be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, but of Amos the 
Judahite (Am 7:5), and of all the later prophets. 
Otherwise, it would be unintelligible that the ex- 
pectation of a return of Israel from exile and of 
its reunion with Judah under ove king should 
have persisted so tenaciously, and that far beyond 
the time of Ezekiel, whose strong emphasizing of 

“Tt would of course be a gross exaggeration to deny any 
individualistic traits to the religion of Israel prior to the time of 
Jeremiah. Such an assertion would be contradicted by such 
notices of individual prayer as we find in 18 110% ete. But, on 
the other hand, we are not entitled, with Sellin (Beitrdge zur 
isracl. und jid. Religionsaeschichte: Heft 1, ‘Jahwes Verhaltnis 
zum israel. Volk und Individuum nach altisrael. Vorstellung,’ 


Leipzig, 1896), to deny the profound difference between Jere- 
miah’s position aud that which was maintained prior to hig 


| time. 
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this expectation (37*-) is strange enough when we 
take into account his sternly condemnatory judg- 
ment of Samaria in chs. 16 and 23. 

2. But, in spite of all this, it cannot be over- 
looked that a difference between the two kingdoms 
showed itself early and sank deep. The Northern 
kingdom had inherited, along with the name of 
Israel, the claim to represent the proper continua- 
tion of the Davidic-Solomonic empire—a claim 
which finds drastic expression in the words of king 
Joash in 2 K 14°, as well as in Dt 337. In the 
political sphere it might be to a large extent justi- 
fied: the strength of the whole nation was, above 
all, represented by Israel, whereas Judah—notwith- 
standing the silence of its historians—was in all 
probability a vassal of Israel, not only in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, but on other occasions as well. 
But in the religious sphere it was only in a 
very precarious sense that Israel could be called 
the heir of the ancient traditions. Everything 
indicates that the religious conceptions as well 
as the cultus of the Northern kingdom were far 
more strongly permeated with relies of the onee 
prevailing nature-religion than was the case in 
Judah. Thesyneretisu between Baal and Jahwch, 
which Hosea still found it necessary to denounce 
so sharply, proves how far removed the people were 
(only a generation before the fall of Samaria !) 
from a consistent henotheism, not to speak of a 
real monotheism. We find alsoin Amos and Hosea 
abundant indications of the extent to which the 
ritual customs in Israel were full of initations of 
Canaanite practices. 

But yet another element entered into the situa- 
tion. Israel was drawn earlier than Judah into 
the vortex of the great world of polities, which 
turned mainly on the question of Assyria’s supre- 
macy in Western Asia and its designs upon Egypt. 
Now, the tendency of political experience was to 
produce, not indeed leanings towards the gods of 
the world-powers as the stronger, but—as could 
hardly happen otherwise from the standpoint of 
a purely national religion—an involuntarily depre- 
clatory judgment of the power of the God of the 
land, as compared with the immense superiority 
of Assyria, and a consequent depreciation of this 
God himself. However much in the narrower 
sphere men might still look to Him for all kinds 
of blessing and aid, His power appeared inadequate 
to meet the needs of the people at large, struggling 
for their existence, and it was thought necessary 
to look around for other resources and allies. We 
understand now why Hosea displays such holy zeal, 
above all, against his people’s wooing the favour 
sometimes of Assyria, sometimes of Egypt: such 
conduct amounted to a flat denial of the God 
of Israel, even to a specics of blasphemy. And 
it is easy to comprehend that a religion and a 
cultus with such a notion of God could be no source 
of moral renewal to the life of the people. One 
dynasty after another fell a prey to assassination 
and the bloody strife of factions ; terrible corrup- 
tion prevailed among the heads of the people and 
the priests ; and even among the lower classes the 
last relic of loyalty and trust, reverence for any 
kind of authority, not to speak of regard for the 
holy will of God, had disappeared. We hear no 
longer of 7000 who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(which is now the same thing as reposing fleshly 
confidence in worldly resources). ‘The rottenness 
to which the body of the nation had fallen a prey 
wrought its effects without intermission. In 722 
Israel, after a protracted struggle of despair, fell 
before the conquering might of Sargon. The cir- 
cumstance that the name of not a single leader 
has come down to us from the period of the fall 
of the kingdom can be explained only on the ground 


that the religious factor was completely over- | 
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shadowed at this crisis in Israel’s history. Had 
it been otherwise, the Judalhite historical narra- 
tive, which still shows a religious interest in the 
remnant of the inhabitants of Samaria (2 K 17*4*), 
would surely have preserved for us one name. 

3. As a matter of course, the fall of the Northern 
kingdom was bound to exercise a very powerful 
influence on the condition of things in Judah. 
The immediate result, indeed, was simply to 
strengthen the national religion. Samaria had 
fallen, Jerusalem reinained. Consequently, it was 
felt, Jahweh had rejected the Northern kingdom, 
the apostate from Judah (Is 7:7), whereas Judah 
was now ‘the people of Jahweh,’ the continuation 
of the totality of Israel, and henceforward it, too, 
came readily to be called ‘Israel.’ But, above all, 
the course of events raised the prestige of the 
temple in the eyes of the people. Although 
primarily only the palace-sanctuary of Solomon, 
the possession of the temple must have served, 
after the disruption of the kingdom, to give a 
creat advantage to Judah, so that Jeroboam 1. 
descried in the halo that surrounded it a danger 
to the permanence of his monarelry (1 K 12°), To 
the sacred Ark, which now stood in the temple in 
mysterious darkness, attached the most sacred 
recollections of the Heroic Age of the nation; 
while the proud building of Solomon, with its 
clant substructures, was associated with the most 
glorious recollections of the Golden Age of united 
Israel; and the Northern kingdom could only re- 
tlect with envy that it had no share left in this 
pride of the whole nation. 

But was not this advantage of Judah, after all, 
only an outward, not to say a purely imaginary 
and unreal, one? And did not the prophets find 
it necessary, even in Judah, to complain bitterly of 
crass lmage worship, crude faith in opera operata 
in the cultus, disregard of justice, and carnal trust 
in outward politics? Such questions are justified, 
but equally justified is the assertion that in Judah 
things were dillerent from what they were in Israel. 
In the first place, the continuity of the Davidic 
dynasty, the legitimate heir of the monarchy in- 
stituted by Jalweh Himself, was a powerful bul- 
wark against political disorder. Once (2 K 145*), 
indeed, we hear of a conspiracy against king 
Amaziah, which issued in his murder, without, 
however, the continuance of the dynasty being 
thereby afiected. The extirpation of the family 
of David by ‘Athaliah (2 K 111) is the work of a 
foreigner, but the latter is overthrown with all 
possible speed by the chief priest Jehoiada, in favour 
of a prince of David’s line. Similarly, in 2 K 21% 
the murder of Amon is quickly expiated by the 
putting to death of his assassins and the placing 
of Josiah on the throne. If, owing to the prestige 
of the dynasty, even worthless kings like Ahaz 
were tolerated, how much more must a distinct 
blessing have emanated from able and religiously 
well-disposed rulers like Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
and Hezekiah. 

Again, the priesthood at the temple of Jeru- 
salem must have ranked considerably higher than 
that at Bethel and Dan. Its hereditary character 
from early times, as well as the not infrequent 
marriages which there are various indications that 
it contracted with the royal family, gave it high 
standing and political influence ; while the care of 
literary and, above all, of spiritual interests was, 
without doubt, almost exclusively in its hands. 

4, In this way, by means of kings and priests, at 
least during certain considerable periods, all the 
conditions were present in Judali for implanting 
more deeply the ideas of the prophets concerning 
God and His true worship. And, what is the 
main point, despite the presence of rey false 
prophets there were never wanting powerful repre- 
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sentatives of true Jahweh prophecy. It is true 
that outside the ranks of the writing prophets 
only a few isolated names have come down to us, 
but at least we have evidence in Is 8108: of the 
existence of a band of disciples gathered about 
Isaiah ; and to these, as guardiaus and champions 
of the thoughts of the master, we must ascribe 
a far-reaching influence on future times. This 
passage conveys the distinct impression that Isaiah 
at that time, despairing of any improvement in 
religious conditions under an Ahaz, resolved to 
retire completely into the inner circle of lis dis- 
ciples and give himself to esoteric teaching. It 
is accordingly not without reason that Robertson 
Smith * writes: ‘The formation of this little com- 
munity was a new thing in the history of religion. 
...» It was the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament religion, for it was the birth of the 
conception of the Church, the first step in the 
emancipation of spiritual religion from the forms 
of political life.’ Still, even for Isaiah there was 
left in the times of Hezekiah occasion enough to 
make his influence felt in favour of a truly theo- 
cratic scheme of politics. 

Tt is another question how far Isaiah succeeded 
in carrying through the Prophetic demands even 
in the matter of the cultus, and, above all, of the 
outward form in which the Jahweh religion ex- 
pressed itself. According to the Deuteronomic 
narrative of 2 K 18", Hezekiah had already entirely 
abolished the worship on the high places, shattered 
the mazzébéth, and cut down the ’déshérah (i.e. here 
the sacred pole beside the altar); and it is usual 
to trace this ‘cultus reform of Hezekiah’ in a 
general way to the influence of Isaiah. But the 
following period knows nothing of such reforms 
by Hezekiah.t This is explained, indeed, by a 
late gloss in 2 K 21°% as due to the circumstance 
that Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh, rebuilt the de- 
stroyed high places and set up a new “dshérdh. 
But the whole description contained in 2 K 22 and 
23 permits of no doubt that the state of things 
which was finally put an end to by Josiah’s cultus 
reform had been for centuries regarded as quite 
unobjectionable, and had accordingly maintained 
itself without any opposition. Nay, as we see 
from 2K 23%, this held good even of the ‘high 
places,’ ¢.e. places of sacrifice, which Solomon once 
erected on the Mount of Olives for the convenience 
of his heathen wives. 

But if in this respect the influence of Isaiah 
upon Hezekiah cannot be maintained, especially 
as nowhere in Isaiah do we hear a word agaist 
the high places or the mazzébéth, such influence is 
very probable in another direction. We have seen | 
that Isaiah, owing to his conception of God, felt | 
himself called to a fiery polemic against the images 
of Jahweh. And so it was he, doubtless, that in- 
spired Hezckiah’s destruction of the brazen serpent 
made by Moses (2 Καὶ 18*),t and brought about—at 
least in circles favourably disposed to the teaching 
of the prophets—a general abandonment of images 
of Jahweh. This supposition is favoured especi- 
ally by the circumstance that in after-times Jere- 
miah found occasion, indeed, to inveigh vigorously 
against heathen idols, but not, to all appearance, 
against images of Jaliweh. 

In what has been said above we do not mean to 
affirm that the idea of centralizing the cultus, 
which was first realized in 621 through the law- 
book of Hilkiah, was wholly remote in the time of 
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* The Prophets of Israel, Edinburgh, 1882, p. 274 1. 

t The attempt of W. Erbt (Die Sichersteliuny des Monotheismus, 
Géttingen, 1903), notwithstanding, to trace the concentration of 
the cultus to Hezekiah must be pronounced a failure. 

1 The note on this subject cannot, like the rest of the nar- 
rative, be the work of the Deuteronomist, but must have been 
taken from the so-called Great Book of Kings used by him asa 
gource, 
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Isaiah, or altogether foreign to that prophet’s own 
mind. Not that, after the fashion of the ancient 
national religion, he reposed a carnal confidence in 
the continuance of the temple, as a place which 
Jahweh could not under any circumstances give 
over to the enemies of His people. But the idea 
that Jahweh, or at least a form of manifestation 
of Jahweh, dwelt upon Zion, was familiar even to 
Isaiah. Even he sees in Zion—although in an 
infinitely deeper, spiritual sense—a bulwark of the 
theocracy (28"*), the dwelling-place and hearth of 
God (818 291% [if ὑπ in the latter passage= 
‘hearth ’] 31°). This idea of the ‘house of Jahweh’ 
was, however, clearly opposed to the partitioning 
of Jahweh among a number of sanctuaries; and, 
if Isaiah himself did not yet press for a concen- 
tration of the cultus, this may have been simply 
because lie attached no importance at all to the 
external cultus, especially in the then prevailing 
forms. On the other hand, they may be right 
who discover in [saiah’s band of disciples the forces 
we have to thank for the tirst preliminary steps 
towards the law-book of Deuteronomy. 

Meanwhile, however, things had taken quite a 
different course. After the death of Sargon (705), 
Hezeliah, manifestly with the strong disapproval 
of Isaiah, had allowed himself to be drawn into 
the vortex of the rebellion of Western Asia against 
Sennacherib. Itis not improbable that the king 
himself would have preferred to listen to the 
counsels of the prophet, but that he was not 
strong enough to withstand the veritably intoxi- 
cated war-party. Isaiah (cf. especially 30'* 311%) 
declared with the utmost frankness how the 
alliance with Egypt against Assyria, which was 
promoted at first secretly and then openly, was 
to be judged from Jahweh’s point of view. But 
when the catastrophe had befallen, when the land 
was frightfully ravaged by the Assyrians, and (as 
we now know from the cuneiform inscriptions) 
over 200,000 of the inhabitants had been carried 
captive, Isaiah comes forward to announce that 
Jahweh intends, not the destruction but the deliver- 
ance of the sorely beset capital. Without doubt, 
this change of opinion on the part of the prophet 
was due, above all, to the perfidy with which 
Sennacherib, in spite of the submission of Hezekiah 
and the payment of an enormous tribute by Judah 
(2 K 18"), insisted upon the surrender of the 
clty. 

5. The incredible happened. The Assyrians 
were compelled by pestilence to beat a hasty 
retreat ; Jerusalem saw itself saved in the course 
of anight. The prophetical insight of Isaiah had 
achieved a great triumph. but the practical 
application of these occurrences, which was made 
by popular opinion and, if not by Hezekiah him- 
self, soon afterwards by his son Manassch, was to 
the following etiect. The deliverance was attri- 
buted, not to the God of the prophets, with His 
inexorable demands, but to the ancient national 
God of the land, Jahweh, who, from regard to His 
own honour, could never give over city and temple 
to the heathen, provided only that there was no 
lack of offerings—in extreine cases, even child- 
sacrifices—presented to Him. That this fancy as 
to the ceriain efficacy of child-sacrifice—a notion 
which was the offspring of a naturalistic concep- 
tion of God—had not died out even in Judah, is 
proved by the unimpeachable note of 2 Ch 28? 
regarding the offering of his own sons by Ahaz (in 
all probability in the year 735, during the stress of 
the Syro-Ephraimitic war), But what happened 
then as an isolated occurrence in the extremity of 
need, what was a relapse to a stage of religion 
that had been overcome through the prophets, 
became to all appearance the rule under Manasseh : 
the old naturalism revived, the whole life-work vf 
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an Isaiah and a Micah scemed to have been in 
vain. Regarding the varied and gross idolatry of 
Manasseh, all that we can learn is on the authority 
of a late addition (2 K 21*-*) to the older narrative 
of the Deuteronomie writer. It is quite possible, 
however, that Manasseh did not shrink from an 
amalgamation of the eult of Jaliweh with that of 
the host of heaven.* But the child-sacrifice with 
which he is charged, as well as the magic and 
sorcery and necromancy, and no less the ’dshérah 
at which the Deuteronomie compiler takes such 
umbrage (21), are certainly to be put down to 


the account, not of a disposition to idolatry but of | 


a radically mistaken view of the kind of worship 
that was pleasing to God. When, again, the 
shedding of much innocent blood is attributed 
(v.46) to him, this may refer to nothing more than 
outbreaks of hatred and cruelty in general. But 
we shall probably not be wrong in thinking, above 
all, of the blood of martyrs, of prophets, and pro- 
pliets’ disciples, who in holy indignation withstood 
the abominations that were creeping in, and who 
pas for their opposition with their life. Asis well 
snown, a tradition, which may be more than a 
pure legend, ineludes the aged Isaiah among the 
victims of the senseless fury of the king. 

It is worthy of note that since the time of 
Micah, whose swan-song, full of the bitterest com- 
plaints, may be preserved in the fragment Mie 
“πὸ. the voice of Jahweh prophecy had been, so far 
as we know, completely hushed. The oracle of 
Nahum against Nineveh (dating probably about 
660), lies, in view of its contents, outside our 
sphere of consideration; while the next prophet, 
Zephaniah (c. 680), already belongs to the time of 
Josiah. 
cession of prophets is surely not to be explained on 
the ground that cowardly fear of man closed the 
mouths of those who were raised up by God. 
Rather may we say, it was only natural that, in 
view of the cheerless condition of public religion 
and the complete purposelessness of any opposi- 
tion, religious zeal concentrated itself above all on 
literary work, in order to prepare in this way the 
dawn of better days. We should probably assign 
to this period not only the preliminary steps to- 
wards Hillsiah’s law-book (see above, p. 699), but 
in all probability also the combining of the early 
sources, J and E, of the Pentateuch—possibly also 
other fresh recensions of the earlier Historical 
books and Prophetieal writings. 

6. The language of Zeph 1 permits us to look 
far into the conditions that prevailed prior to 
Jeremiah’s coming upon the scene. Zephaniah 
commences with the threat of an annihilating 
judgment, which is to sweep away man and beast. 
Judah and Jerusalem are to be affected by it 
because of their prevailing idolatry. But, along- 
side of the idolaters, Zephaniah (1° 12) knows also 
of men who seek not after Jaliweh because He can 
neither bestow happiness nor inflict harm. This 
conclusion is again characteristic of the stand- 
point of national religion ; its adherents are com- 
pletely mistaken as to the power of the God of 
Israel. Long experience has taught them that He 
is no match for the gods of the world-empires. It 
is not then by any means that they deny His 
existence, but they deny that there is any profit in 
serving Him. Of what use is a God who ean 
render no help? The idea that the seeming in- 
activity of Jahweh is due to the fault of the people 
themselves is incomprehensible to them: ‘they 
are settled upon their lees’ (ν.}}). 


* The altars for the whole host of heaven, mentioned in 2 K 
215, are derived from 2312, hut in the latter passage it may very 
well he Jahweh altars that are meant. Are we to hold, with 
Budde, that Manasseh regarded the Assyrian star-gods as 
vassale of Jahweh? 


This lacuna of some 60 years in the suc- | 


| 
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7. Jeremiah, who came upon the scene shortly 
after Zephaniah, had to combat first of all the carnal 
security with which the deluded people shut their 
eyes to the terrible seriousness of the situation. 
All signs of approaching ruin, all ealls to repent- 
ance, were unheeded, thanks to the vain notion 
that, if it eame to the worst, Jahweh mwusé snateh 
the city and the temple out of the enemy’s hands 
(cf., especially, 7“ 88), In this delusion they 
were constantly encouraged by false prophets, who 
sought to heal the hurt of the ale hastily, 
saying, ‘ Peace, peace,’ when there was no peace 
(84). From these circles naturally emanated after- 
wards the encouragement to a senseless resistance 
of the Chaldeans, contrary to the unceasing ex- 
hortation of Jeremiah to patient submission, as 
what was alone in conformity with the purpose 
of Jahweh. 

But once more it seemed as if that indispensable 
change in the religious sentiments of the people, 
for which the prophets had wrought in vain, was 
to be accomplished from another quarter. The 
contents of the law-book found by Hilkiah * had 
produced an immense impression, at least upon the 
pious king Josiah, and had led him to introduce 
this code, and, at a solemn gathering in the temple, 
to bind the whole people to observe it (2 K 23"). 
The circumstance that before doing so he took 
counsel (224), not with Jeremiah but with the 
prophetess Huldah, can be explained only on thie 
supposition that Jeremiah happened to be absent 
from Jerusalem at the time. Yor that Jeremiah 
himself placed great hopes on this law- book is 
evident froin the fact that he still, about the year 
605, utters very earnest exhortations to render 
obedience to it (1118). At a later period, indeed, 
the uselessness even of this last attempt appears to 
have beconie quite clear to him; for while he sharply 
denounees (34'77), about the year 588, the neglect 
of a Deuteronomic command, he no longer men- 
tions the law-book as a whole. 

Hilkiah’s law-book did not fail at first of outward 
results. Apart from the rigid concentration of the 
whole of the eultus at Jerusalem,t it led to a 
radical cultus reform in general. One is astounded 
in reading 2 K 2348 to learn what, up till now, had 
been possible in and around Jerusalem, under the 
eyes of so pious a king as Josiah. But it would 
be wrong to represent the improvement of outward 
conditions as the only aim of the law-book in ques- 
tion. We have already (p. 6871.) seen that the 
whole of Deuteronomy is inspired with the spirit 
of true Jahweh prophecy, that the service of God 
and the moral conduet it requires are based upon 
truly religious motives, namely, the humble re- 
cognition of one’s own unworthiness, love to God, 
and hearty gratitude for His inexhaustible bene- 
fits. Josiah himself may have been deeply im- 
pressed and permeated with these ideas. But the 
reform which he based upon them remained for 
the mass of the people simply a royal decree whieh 
showed its effects in a variety of external matters, 


* Regarding this law-hook it must suffice here (cf. also above, 
p- 671») to remark that, although not wholly identical with our 
present Book of Deuteronomy, it must have had the closest 
affinity with the latter. Further, we have to confess ourselves 
convinced that the discovery of the hook hy Hilkiah was really 
accidental (on the occasion of repairs on the temple) and not due 
to some collusion hetween Shaphan and Hillkiah, with a view to 
imposing upon the king. The fruit of holy zeal in prophetical 
circles (see ahove, p. 6995), the expression of a firm conviction 
that only hy the centralizing of the cultus was deliverance still 
possihle, the hook may have been deposited in the temple in the 
time of Manasseh, in the hope of hetter days, and atterwards 
(perhaps on the death of the depositor) forgotten. Only thus 18 
it explicahle that 18 years of Josiah’s reign had passed hefore it 
was discovered. What ohject could the authors of the alleged 
‘pious fraud’ have had in waiting so long, when all the condi- 
tions were extremely favourahle for its perpetration ? . 

+ The attempt of Fries (Die Gesetzesschrift des Kénigs Josia, 
Leipzig, 1903) to explain away the demand of Dt 12 for the con- 
centration of the cultus is a complete failure. 
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but, so far as the inward disposition was concerned, 
left everything as before. Moreover, the new law- 
book produced one effect which can hardly have 
been intended by its authors, but which was in- 
evitable all the same. The written Law, being 
apparently the exhaustive revelation of the Divine 
will, rendered the diving word of the prophets really 
superfluous, in spite of the promise of Dt 1818, The 
supreme authority now rests with the letter of the 
Law. It is by this standard that the Deuteronomie 
redactors of the Books of Kings judge the theo- 
eratic quality of the different kings (ef. also Dt 1718). 
AN that is really left to the prophets is the task of 
expounding and enforeing the Law. 

The decisive proof that the effect of Josiah’s 
reform was only an external one, is found in the 
treatment to which Jeremiah was constantly sub- 
jected on account of his calls to repentance and 
his threatenings of judgment (901), The old 
dogma of the inviolability of the city and the 
temple still persisted unweakened in the popular 
inagination. The people, itis true, are on one oceca- 
sion (26'"-) so overpowered by the greatness of the 
prophet that they shield him successfully from the 
fury of the priests and the false prophets, and even 
among the princes of Judah there were not want- 
ing some that favoured Jeremiah (36!* *); but all 
this could not check the infatuation of his enemies. 
Among the latter we have to reckon, above all, 
king Jehoiakim. With mingled defiance and fear 
he burned (367*-) the roll containing Jeremiah’s 
messages from God, as if the final doom of Judah 
and Jerusalem could be averted by the destruction 
of the writing which announced it. And, even 
after a terrible warning had been furnished by the 
deportation (in 597) of Jehoiachin and the spirit- 
ual heads of the people, the activity of the false 
prophets continued (2814 291%), Kine Zedekiah 
vacillated continually between fear of the Divine 
word spoken by the prophet and of the threats of 
the war-party, until finally his dread of the latter 
gained the upper hand, and he abandoned the 
prophet to them (38:5), If evidence were still 
wanting that the Judah of those days was ripe for 
judgment, it would besupplied by the circumstance 
that it was a foreigner, an Ethiopian, who rescued 
the great sufferer from an ignominious death. But 
even the last drop in Jeremiah’s bitter cup was not 
to be spared him, namely, to see that even the ter- 
rible Divine judgment which overtook Jerusalem in 
586 had remained without effect on the remnant of 
the people that was left in the land. In 597 they 
had refused to believe in the real seriousness of the 
Divine judgment, but after the murder of Gedaliah 
at Mizpah they are seized with mad terror, for now 
they entertain no doubt that Jahweh has for ever 
forsaken the land and abandoned His people. In 
Egypt, to which, in spite of all the efforts of the 
prophet to dissuade them, they fled, taking him 
along with them, they commenced afresh the cult 
of the queen of heaven, and attributed all the 
disasters of recent times simply to the interrup- 
tion of this cult (by the reforms of Josiah), No 
wonder that in the effrontery with which they 
proclaim these sentiments Jeremiah sees a seli- 
condemnation which excluded all thought of re- 
pentance and forgiveness. 

If, in spite of all his bitter disillusionings, 
Jeremiah still expected (see above, p. 697) the re- 
settlement of the exiles in their native land, and 
the establishment of a ‘new covenant,’ based on 
the true knowledge of God, between God and 
Israel, this is a striking evidence of the uncon- 
querable certainty with which he clung to the 
revelations of his God. He looked for the great 
transformation, consisting ina complete renewal 
of heart, to be yet wrought by God Himself (8151, 
lis younger contemporary, Ezekiel, sees in a 


somewhat different Hight the further course of 
God’s ways with Israel. He, too, is aware that 
the rebellious disposition of the people can be over- 
come only by a new heart and spirit bestowed by 
God; but the way to this leads, according to him, 
through a school of iron discipline, which accustoms 
the people to quite new forms of worship, and leads 
to the final triumph of the idea that for all Israel’s 
acquirements and actions there is but one supreme 
standard and one final goal—God’s holiness, 


VY. EZEKIEL. 


1. The great importance of Ezekiel for the fur- 
ther development of the religion of Israel, as 
we have sketched it at the close of the preceding 
section, could not be recognized until the depend- 
ence of the Priests’ Code upon his programme for 
the future (Ezk 40-48) was placed beyond doubt. 
As long as it was held possible that he, the priest, 
oceupied the leisure of the Exile in constructing 
fantastic variations on the priestly legislation 
which had already been long in existence, nothing 
eould be made of his book, or at least of the clos- 
ing parts of it, Nay, it was possible, as we see 
from the Talmud, even to dispute whether the 
Book of Ezekiel was entitled to a place at all in 
the canon of the Old Testament. But quite a 
different judgment has to be formed if Ezk 40-48 
is to be regarded as a bold sketch of the future 
form of the State and the eultus. Then the ‘ priest 
in prophet’s clothing’ is all at onee transformed 
into the pioneering genius, the real creator of 
Judaism in the narrower sense, the religion of the 
Law, which is the subsequent form of the religion 
of Israel. Notas if on that account the name of 
prophet is to be denied him altogether. On the 
contrary, we shall see immediately that in every 
particular he attaches himself to his predecessors— 
to Jeremiah in particular—and that he frequently 
assumes their ideas as self-evident. But with all 
this it remains true that, for the realizing of God’s 
plans with Israel and of the demands and the 
promises of the earlier prophets, he looks to the 
establishment of a priestly State, whose chief aim 
shall be the conserving of the holiness of God. 
This last idea is Ezekiel’s own, and through it he 
acquired an extraordinary influence on succeeding 
ages, 

2. The truth that Ezekiel simply takes for granted 
the religious notions of his predecessors, holds 
geood in quite a remarkable way of his cozception 
of God. The zeal with which he constantly insists 
upon his two main themes—the guilt of the people 
and the way to its removal—scarcely gives him any 
occasion for specific declarations regarding the being 
andattributes of God. Indeed, if one were to judge 
mercly by appearances, Ezekiel’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the glory (1123) of Jahweh as His sensible 
form of manifestation (17° 43%, ef. above, p. 639°T.), 
and of the temple as the place of God’s throne and 
the place of the soles of His feet (437), might seem 
a return to long superseded material conceptions 
of the Godhead. But it is inconceivable that to 
Ezekiel the ‘glory’ of Jahweh which dwells in 
the temple should be wholly identical with His 
essential being. He himself inveighs (812) against 
the silly delusion of those who had been left in 
Judah, that ‘Jahweh sees us not, Jahweh hath 
forsaken the land.’ But, above all, it is note- 
worthy how Ezekiel handles the attitude of Jahweh 
to the heathen peoples hostile to Israel. Scarcely 
anywhere * do we find an indication of the reasons 
for this attitude, or a rejection of false notions, 


* It is, in any case, one of the very isolated exceptions, when 
in 2916 it is put forward as one result of the judgment upon 
Egypt that this country shall be no more a source of confidence 
for Israel. 
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except the very frequently recurring formula, ‘that 
they may know that I am Jahweh’ (so four times 
over in the oracle against Edom in eh. 35). This 
is as much as to say, ‘that My absolute omnipo- 
tence, My absolute sovereignty over all peoples of 
the earth, My inviolable holiness, may be brought 
to their consciousness.’ Nay, in view of 36°, it 
looks quite as if Jahweh’s only reason for resolving 
npon the restoration of Israel was that their con- 
tinuing in exile gave oecasion for blasphemies on 
the part of the heathen, and the consequent dis- 
honouring of His holy name. 

3. The thought of the election of the people and 
of the benefits bestowed upon them by Jahweh 
appears only in the striking allegory contained in 
16*%- 106. where there is clearly dependence upon the 
ideas of Deuteronomy, and the inference is silently 
implied of the immensity of the debt of gratitude 
which the Divine goodness imposes upon Israel. 
The ethical demands of Jahweh, collected in a sort 
of eanon in Ezk 1858: (cf. also 22°"), partly agree 
verbatim with those of the pre-exilic prophets, 
but are partly intermingled already with allusions 
to specifically religious or, more precisely, ritual 
obligations (regard to what is saered to Jahweh, 
Sabbath observance, refraining from sacrifice upon 
the high places, etce.). In his view of the moral 
responsibility of the individual, Ezekiel attaches 
himself entirely to the teaching of Jeremiah. Like 
the latter (cf. Jer 31%), he opposes the delusion 
that Jahweh makes the children suffer innocently 
for the sins of the fathers (18?"*) ; on the contrary, 
‘he that sinneth, he shall die’ (v.%). But the 
general rule expressed in this last saying does not 
exclude the efficaey of timely repentanee:; Jalweh 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should turn and live (v.77 33"). Therefore He takes 
measures even for the warning of the ungodly by 
the prophets, and the latter are held fully respon- 
sible if they neglect this duty (8118: 33). 

4. The rarity with which tlie above ideas are 
touehed upon in Ezekiel is plainly owing to the 
circumstanee that he feels himself in the first 
instance far more impelled to give strong expres- 
sion to his holy indignation at the sins and the 
consequently enormous guilt of his people. Hence 
his Divine commission has for its very starting- 
point that he is sent to ‘the apostate ones, the 
house of rebellion’ (2% ὅ 558. and often). And in- 
deed it is always the same complaint that occupies 
the foreground in all his arraignments of the 
people, namely, that of gross apostasy from Jahweh 
—idolatry. 

In order rightly to appreciate this charge, two 
things must be kept in view. (a) First of all, by 
idolatry Ezekiel understands not merely the actual 
worship of strange, heathen gods,* such as he once 
beheld (8'*-) m a vision, when he saw carried on in 
the temple at Jerusalem the worship of the ‘image 
of jealousy ’ (? an ’dshérah) and of all kinds of creep- 
ing things, the lamenting for Tammuz, and the 
adoration of the sun. He includes in the term the 
whole of the Jahweh cult, in so far as it is com- 
bmed with the use of images of Jahweh and sacri- 
ficial worship on the so-called ‘ high places.’ 

The Book of Deuterononry makes no secret that 
the abolition of the high place worship is an inno- 
vation, which must be carried out with a certain 
measure of forbearance. For it really amounted 
to counting every spot outside Jerusalem profane 
—an intolerable idea to the ancient way of think- 
ing. Consequently, Deuteronomy had conceded 


to the former priests of the high plaees at least ! 
the right of officiating in the temple, and at the ! 


same time commended them as far as possible | 


* There is no evidence for the view of Robertson Smith and 
Smend, that in Ezk 8 it is ancient Israelitish family or tribal gods 
‘hat are in view. 


to kindness at the hands of the people. An 
absolute eondemnation of the high plaee worship 
as a heinous sin was thus far from its intention, 
although it held that subsequent to the time 
of Solomon the confining of the eultus to the 
temple had become a universal obligation. Quite 
different is the judgment of Ezekiel. The occur- 
rences of the year 597, by which he had suffered so 
much personally, and the days that followed, had 
revealed to him that the roots of the evil lay too 
deep to be removed by the reforms of Josiah. Not 
only from the time of Solomon, but from the very 
first the worship of Israel, even when it had 
Jahweh for its object, had been pure idolatry, 
masquerading first in Egyptian (23° *)* and after- 
wards in Canaanite dress. The latter is what is 
referred to by the prophet at the commencement 
of his great arraignment of Jerusalem in ch. 16: 
‘Thy birth and thy nativity are of the land of the 
Canaanites; thy father was an Amorite, and thy 
mother a Hittite.’ Ezekiel’s intention here is not 
to teach anything new about the earliest history 
of Israel, but simply to characterize in the strongest 
fashion the heathenish form of its worship. This 
comes out not only in the two great indictments 
of chs. 16 and 23, but also elsewhere (cf. e.g. 445*).: 
The heathen character of this worship is shown to 
consist not only in specifically heathen practices 
connected with the cultus, such as excess and 
immorality at the sacrificial meals, but in the 
utter lack of fine feeling for what is holy and 
worthy of the Deity. No wonder that Izekiel 
regarded the transferring of this cultus to one 
sanetuary as only a half measure, which must now 
be energetieally superseded by a whole one. For, 
even after the reforms of Josiah, the sanctuary 
had been further ‘defiled’; in particular, images 
of Jaliweh appear to have been afterwards reintro- 
duced and to have played an important rdéle (5" 
θ4- 13 720) 

(Ὁ) But, secondly, the charge of idolatry as 
adultery against Jahweli includes also courting 
the favour and aid of the heathen powers. This 
is clearly the case in 1650 8.:, probably also in 23% δ’ 
Mf. 21. elsewhere it is sometimes doubtful whether 
actual apostasy to heathen gods, as the result of 
political intercourse, is not intended. To Ezekiel, 
indeed, adi eontact with the sphere of heathendom 
eauses outward and inward defilement. 

5. In the view of Ezekiel, both kingdoms (Samaria 
in 234 under the name ’Ohéladh=‘ her [own] tent,’ 
and Jerusalem under the name ’Ohélibah=* my tent 
is in her’) are naturally in the same condemnation. 
Yet Judah’s gnilt is greater in so far as she has 
not only failed to take warning from the fate of 
Sodom and of Samaria, but has aeted even more 
corruptly than these her sisters. Therefore the ill- 
fortune of the latter is to be reversed, that they 
may serve for the profound humiliation of Judah ; 
for the latter has shown by her conduet, that, in 
comparison with herself, even Sodom and Samaria 
still deserved consideration (16% 95}, 

6. The special eharges made by Ezekiel (88 
9961.) acainst Jerusalem are concerned, above all, 
with the perverting of justice and the eommitting 
of deeds of violence, and remind us strongly of the 
ever recurring complaints of the earlier prophets. 
The only strange feature is the emphatic mention 
of ineest (29 107.) whieh it is impossible to under- 
stand in a figurative sense. Moreover, all classes 
share in the general corruption: the king (Zede- 
kiah), who is to pay heavily for his perjury and 

* The picture of gross unchastity which the prophet draws 
in such realistie fashion in chs. 16 and 23 can only be intended, 
in accordance with a familiar usage of language, to stand for 
idolatry (a view which is confirmed by 203); and thus the sug- 
gestion is very natural that Ezekiel was led to the above judg: 
easly referring Am 526 to the Egyptian period of the people’s 
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breach of treaty (17'*"); the princes, who are like 
wolves and worthless shepherds (9951 341%); the 
priests, who are forgetful of their duties (22°) ; 
the lying prophets (13/7 22°) and prephetesses 
(13!"#-), who lull the people into false security. 

All this guilt cries for vengeance. A feeling of 
pity for the perishing people is awakened, indeed, 
in the heart of Ezelsiel by the view of the approach- 
ing terrible judgment, but the transgression is too 
great for pardon to be still possible (9° 11 and 
often). Even such examples of piety as Noah, 
Daniel, and Job could now effect nothing by their 
intercession ; at most they would be able to save 
only themselves (14:5), The judgments that now 
threaten are only the close of those that have long 
—always, indeed, in vain—been impending over 
Israel. Quite peculiar in this connexion is the 
prophet’s doctrine that Jahweh has punished the 
[sraelites for their apostasy by giving them com- 
mandments that were not good, as, for instance, 
the order for child-sacritice. Only in this sense 
can the language of 20° be understood, even if 
the prophet in 167% and 23° sneaks of these 
sacrifices as offered to idols. But it is almost 
inconceivable that Ezekiel should have repre- 
sented child- sacrifice as instituted by Jahweh 


Himself for the purpose of destroying Israel. | 


Perhaps he speaks of the command of Ex 22% (?9)> 
as ‘not good’ simply because it gave occasion to 
the delusion that God demanded not only the 
seg but the actual sacrifice of the first- 
orn, 

Ezekiel foresces with perfect clearness the ap- 
proach of the Chaldzans (21°7":), the siege of the 
eity, with all its horrors (41% 16), as well as its 
burning to the ground (103). By symbolical actions 
he portrays the fate of the besieged, the fresh 
decimation of those who had apparently escaped 
(5'%-), and their departure to exile (12°*). Sword, 
famine, and pestilence shall devour them without 
intermission ; the land shall become a desolation 
and, along with its people, the subject of savage 
mockery by the heathen (514% 3327) ; the inhabit- 
ants themselves, carried into exile, shall have to eat 
unclean bread in the place of their captivity (4%"-). 

7. But this casting off is not to be final. It 
would appear, indeed, from 21° as if the pious 
and the ungodly were alike to be overwhelmed by 
the judgment—a declaration to which Ezekiel 
evidently felt impelled for the time by the facts 
of the case; but at bottom the old Prophetic ex- 

ectation abides, that a certain number, however 
ew, shall escape sword and famine, wild beasts, 
and pestilence (147%), For Ezekiel beholds in 
spirit (9%) not only the fall of Jerusalem into the 
hands of the enemy, but also the mark put by the 
angel on the foreheads of those who are destined 
to escape. And, further, he sces in spirit (37)") 
the resurrection of the dead bones (i.e. the people 
sunk as it were into the grave in exile) by the 
breath of God, which awakens them to new life. 
Those who are brought back to the Holy Land 
shall henceforward, after the removal of all the 
former abominations, dwell there secure, and re- 
joice in rich blessings from Jahweh’s hand (1117: 
28%! 8418. BGS ὅδ, Borst) Hor 116 remembers [is 
former promises, forgives Jerusalem all her sins, 
and concludes with her an ever enduring covenant 
(16° 37°6), Ele can no more hide His face from 
Mis people now that He has poured out His spirit 
upon them (395). And, as the result of this 
receiving of the spirit of God, it is promised that 
the old nature shall have its place taken by 
another spirit and a new heart,* that the stony 


* The call in 1851. in a somewhat different connexion, ‘Make 


you a new heart and a new spirit,’ does not invalidate the > 


wg that the bestowal of the new spirit can come from God 
only. 
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heart shall be changed into a soft heart of flesh 
(1119 3625), 

8. In so far as its fulfilment necessitates an 
extraordinary interposition of God, the last men- 
tioned promise may already be included in the 
eategory of Messianic prophecies (in the wider 
sense). Such prophecies, even in the narrower 
sense, are found in Ezekiel, although sparingly 
and with no special emphasis. Thus the tender 
sprout taken from the top of the tall cedar, and 
planted on a high and lofty mountain (the temple 
hill), where it grows to be a majestic cedar (1733), 
can stand only for the Messianic king of David’s 
race, under whom Israel is to dwell secure. B 
his exaltation shall the heathen kingdoms (all 
the trees of the field’) learn to know the power of 
Jahweli. There is no mention here then of the 
exercise of world-empire by the Messianic king. 
So also in 9152: (ἡ it is said only that the State 
shall he low until he comes to whom it [sc. the 
rule] belongs and to whom Jahweh gives it. A 
descendant of David is first expressly promised by 
Ezekiel in 34“; but even there not as the cham- 
pion and saviour of the people, but only as the 
faithful shepherd, who shall feed the flock after 
Jahweh Himself (v.1%, clearly dependent on Jer 
231%) has intervened on behalf of His sheep and 
even zealously discharged the shepherd’s office for 
them (v.44), It is only after this that He is to 
set over them a single shepherd, namely His 
servant David. That this does not mean king 
David redivivus, but, asin the case of the ‘righteous 
shoot’ of David in Jer 23°, only one who rules in 
the spirit of David, is shown by the simple fact 
that he is not once called ‘ king’; on the contrary, 
it is said in v.™ “1, Jahweh, will be their God, 
and my servant David shall be prince (s*v}) in the 
midst of them.’ But, beyond this, nothing is predi- 
eated of him. It is Jahweh alone that concludes a 
covenant of peace with the people (v.*"), confers 
upon them security from wild beasts, as well as 
from oppression and mockery by their enemies, 
and imparts rich fertility to the land. The same 
prediction oceurs in 37** in connexion with the 
symbolic action whereby two staves (Judah and 
Joseph) are to be joined together in the hand 
of Ezekiel. Even the long fallen Northern king- 
dom is to be reunited with Judah so as to form 
one kingdom under one king. But once more it 
is Jahweh Himself (v.**) who delivers and purifies 
them, that they may become again His people. 
Now, it is true that in 37°", as compared with 34%, 
there appears to be an advance in so far as 37%" 
declares not only ‘and my servant David shall be 
king over them,’ but (v.%) ‘my servant David 
shall rule over them for ever.’ Can it be that the 
expectations of Ezekiel underwent such a trans- 
formation in the interval that he now looked for a 
king whose dominion should be unending? This 
is impossible, for it would completely contradict 
the réle which the ‘ prince’ (not the Az2qg) plays in 
the future programme of Eizk 40-48 (sce below). 
But, even apart from that, in ch. 37 as in ch. 34 
Jahweh appears so prominently as the real Ruler 
dwelling in His sanctuary in the midst of the 
people and exercising towards them the everlast- 
ing covenant of peace, that there is scarcely room 
left for the idea of the Messiah. 

9. As elsewhere in the expectations of the pro- 
phets regarding the future, a pretty large space is 
occupied in lizekiel with threatenings against 
foreign nations; nay, it would seem from 30** as 
if the ‘ Day of the LoRD,’ which had been looked 
for from the time of Amos, was exclusively a 
day of judgment upon foreign peoples. The hos- 
tility of these peoples to Israel is also, it is true, 
specified as a ground of the Divine anger [thus we 
have the malicions joy and thirst for revenge of 
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the Ammonites, 25%; the Moabites, v.?; the 
Edomites, v.!, and again in ch. 35; the Philis- 
tines, 25; the Tyrians, 267]; but the main point 
of view always is that all the splendour and proud 
display of the heathen is to be brought low, ‘in 
order that they may know that I am Jahweh’ 
(251. 4-17 ete.). Hence the longest and the severest 
threatenings are directed against the haughtiest 
and most powerful peoples: against Tyre (chs. 
26-28), because she has declared herself to be the 
perfeetion of beauty (27°), and her king has claimed 
even to be a god (28°); against the Egyptians (chs. 
29-32), because the Pharaoh has boasted, ‘ mine is 
the Nile, I have made it’ (29%). God is going to 
punish this arrogance as He formerly punished 
that of the Assyrian warriors, whose graves (as 
those of the most heinous offenders) are ‘ set in the 
uttermost parts of the pit’ (8273, where by the way 
there is the first approximation to a distinction 
between inhabitants of the under world, and thus 
to the doctrine of the pains of hell). 

10. A peculiarity of the eschatology of Ezekiel 
is his expectation of a hostile storm of great 
masses of people, led by Gog the prinee of the 
land of Magog, against the resettled land of Israel, 
that is to say, after the dawn of the Messianic age 
(ch. 38 f.). Here too the essential point of view is 
that stated in 8816 ‘that the nations may know 
me when I shall show myself holy before their 
eyes’ (cf. also 897, Neither here nor anywhere 
else in Ezekiel is there any hint that this know- 
ledge is to lead further to these peoples attaching 
themselves to Jahweh and thus sharing in Israel’s 
salvation. Gog is to fall upon the mountains of 
Israel; and so enormous shall be the number of 
his warriors, that for seven years on end their 
weapons shall serve for fuel, and seven years shall 
be required for the burying of their dead bodies. 

When Ezekiel (8811) appeals to the predictions of 
former prophets concerning Gog, it is impossible to 
say what utterances of theirs (provided they have 
come down to us at all) he may have had in view. 
But, in any case, his allusion to them is a proof 
that the pre-exilic prophecies had already become 
to him the object of reflexion. And this implies at 
the same time the consciousness that the old form 
of prophecy, as the product of a direct operation of 
the spirit of God, was practically extinct, and had 
essentially to be replaced by literary activity. 

1}. To this last domain belongs, beyond doubt, the 
whole section made up of chs, 40-48, which, as was 
pointed out above, proved of epoch-making import- 
ance for the form afterwards assumed by the re- 
ligion of Israel, containing as it does a sketch of 
the new form to be given to the sanctuary and the 
cultus after the return of the people from exile.* 
Not that even in chs. 1-389 there are no hints at 
all pointing to this fmal aim of the Divine judg: 
ments, for we find snch, for instance, in 20%" and 
3776-28, But in chs. 40-48 these interests—the re- 
eonstruction of the temple in all its details, the 
exact regulation of offerings and festivals, ete.— 
come so strongly into the foreground that every- 
thing else, ze. all that does not belong to the 
cultus, looks like a mere appendage and scarcely 
worthy of mention. 

(a) All the manifold and complicated regula- 
tions in chs, 40-48 have, strictly viewed, only one 
underlying idea—namely, the perfect representa- 
tion and conservation of the holiness of God, in 
opposition to the endless detriment done to it in 
the pre-exilic period. This conservation, more- 
over, is to be effected by means of a great number 
of external institutions and ordinances. To be 
sure, these are at bottom only sybolical pictures 
of the Divine holiness and of the zeal directed 


* Cf. Bertholet, Der Verfassungsentwurys des zechicl in seiner 
religionsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung, Freiburg i. L., 1596. 


towards its maintenance, but strict attention to 
them is absolutely indispensable instead of being 
(as the sacrifices were in the estimation of the 
earlier prophets) merely an expression, that might 
be dispensed with at need, of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekiel is in fact the founder of lcgal 
religion, the Levitieal system. It is, above all, 
characteristic of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of God is estimated exclusively 
as an objective fact, without regard to the inten- 
tion and motive of the author of the wrong. Un- 
witting Levitical dehlement and knowing sin in- 
volve exactly the same degree of guilt. 

(6) At the head of all the regulations in question 
naturally stand those about holy grownd. The 
idea that now the whole land is sacred to Jahweh, 
finds its symbolical expression in the high degree 
of holiness which attaches not only to the temple, 
the dwelling-place of Jahweh, but to the whole 
quarter surrounding the temple, on the summit of 
the hill (4813). For city and temple are henceforth 
to stand on a very lofty mountain (407), in token 
that they surpass in importance every other spot 
on earth. Any pollution of the sanctuary, such as 
was formerly occasioned by the close proximity of 
the royal graves to the temple (437), is now com- 
pletely excluded. The holiness of the fore-court is 
constantly recalled by the keeping shut of the east 
door (44'), by which Jahweh returned from the 
Mount of Olives to the sanctuary. But the whole 
of tlie sacred preeincts, including the quarters of 
the priests and the Levites, is a térémédh of the land 
(451% 435%), a kind of oblation whereby all the rest 
of the land is ikewise hallowed and made fit for use, 
as the fruits of the land are, through the rendering 
of the firstfruits to Jahweh. Directly adjoining 
the sacred precincts is the ground occupied by the 
city, and the land which appertains ex officio to the 
‘prince,’ To the former of these a certail measure 
of holiness still belongs; in fact, according to 4850 
(the closing word of the whole section), the city is 
to be called Jahweh-shammah, ‘Jahweh is there.’ 
It belongs to no one tribe exclusively, but niembers 
of all the tribes are to people it (4815). 

(c) Suitably to its above significance, the city 
along with the sacred ¢ériuimaA is the heart and 
almost the exact central point of the whole 
country ; for to the north of it lie seven, and to 
the south five tribes, the latter—quite contrary 
to the former historical state of things—including 
even Issachar, Zebulun, and Gad. The district to 
the east of the Jordan had been probably for a long 
time too largely oceupied by heathen for Ezekiel 
to count it as any longer belonging to the Holy 
Land. On the other hand, the strangers dwelling 
in the midst of Isracl, who have begotten sons (1.6. 
who are permanently settled there), are to be on 
exactly the same footing as native-born Israelites, 
and are equally to receive a possession (47%). The 
meaning of this at first sight strange prescription 
is simply that in the new State there can be only 
full-blooded members of the worshipping com- 
munity, possessed of equal rights, but sharing 
also equal responsibilities. 

(Zz) Finally, the idea that the land consecrated 
to Jahweh has His blessings showered upon it, 
finds very drastic expression in the prophecy of 
the temple spring (47/"-), which, taking its rise 
under the temple itself, is at first a tiny rill, but 
after a course of 4000 cubits has already become a 
mighty river, which causes the numerous trees on 
its banks to bear foliage that is ever green and 
fruits that never fail, which makes the waters of 
the Dead Sea wholesome and teeming with fish. 
The explanation offered for all this is that ‘because 
the water proceeds from the sanctuary’ it has a 
magical efficacy (4715). 

(6) The degree to which even the most subtle 
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prescriptions regarding points in the cultus are 
of importance in the eyes of Ezekiel, is shown 
by his regulations concerning the sacrificial tables 
(40°), the priests’ cells (42°), the sin - offering 
in connexion with the seven days’ dedication of 
the altar (48:85), the measures and weights to 
be used in the cultus (45%*:), the rules for festivals 
and sacrifices (451°" ; ef. also the complicated pre- 
scriptions as to the place and number of the 
sacrifices to be oliered by the ‘prince,’ ch. 46). 
With reference to the festivals, it is noteworthy 
that, as is shown even by their exact dating, they 
have now lost their connexion with the course of 
nature [se. as harvest festivals] and have become 
simply church festivals; for, apart from the pro- 
hibition of leaven at the time of the Passover, 
there is no mention of anything but the official 
offerings to be presented (457*). Very striking is 
the complete ignoring of the Feast of Weeks, which, 
on the ground of very ancient tradition, is retained 
even by P; and no less so is the fact that the two 
days of atonement, of which Ezekiel places one at 
the beginning of each half of the year (45'§*), do 
not represent days of humiliation on the part of 
the people, but contemplate an atonement for the 


sanctuary by means of external ceremonies ‘on | 


account of those who may have offended through 
error or ignorance.’ The purifying of the temple 
building from Levitical defilement appears here as 
the main object ὕο such a degree that the cleansing 
of the heart, which to the pre-exilic prophets was 
by far the most important matter, remains un- 
mentioned. 

(5) Much of what is ordained by Ezekiel ταὶ 
have been based upon ancient tradition, which 
was perhaps familiar to him in connexion with the 
exercise of his duties as priest. New, however, 
beyond doubt, and of great consequence is his dis- 
tinction (4016 and esp, 44°") between those priests of 
Levi who are also descendants of Zadok (i.e. who 
belong to the hereditary priesthood established at 
Jerusalem), and those other priests of Levi who 
have ministered to the people in the times of error 
(2.6. the former priests of the high places). The 
priesthood in future is to pertain to the Zadokites 
alone. The other class are ‘to bear the conse- 
quences of their guilt’ (447), and are condemned 
to discharge all the menial offices of the cultus which 
were formerly attended to by uncircumcised ones 
(slaves and prisoners of war). Ezekiel in this way 
first paved the way for that distinction between 
priests and Levites which is so familiar to us in P 
and the Chronicler, that we can hardly conceive 
of the cultus of Israel without it from the time of 
Sinai downwards, although, as a matter of fact, it 
is still quite unknown even to the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. 

(7) When we turn to the special rules for the 
priests (44%), it is again noteworthy that at the 
head of their official duties (ν. 39) is the instruction 
of the people in the distinction between holy and 
common, clean and unclean; it is only after this 
that there is mention of their jndicial functions. 

(4) By the side of the priests the és? or ‘ prince’ 
plays, as was remarked above, a somewhat colour- 
less part. A head was necessary, and nothing was 
more natural than to form a connexion here with 
the historical tradition of many ccnturies, namely, 
the expectation of a political head belonging to 
the family of David. Surprise has been felt quite 
unnecessarily that Ezekiel does not assign to the 
priestly State a spiritual head—nay, that he is 
altogether silent about the ‘high priest.’ But in 
the pre-exilie period there had been no high priests 
at all, but at most at Jerusalem chic? priests. 


latter, moreover, were simply exalted officials of 

the king, and it may very well be that Ezckiel 

had good reasons for not wishing to see priestly 
EXTRA VOL.—45 


The | 


officials of this kind reintroduced. It was quite 
outside the scope of his ideas that in the new 
Jerusalem the place of the national political head 
should be taken by a spiritual one—in fact, by 
a high priest. Ezekiel, then, retained a political 
head; but the latter is, strictly speaking, only the 
guarantor for the regular performance of the 


eultus. It is scarcely right to speak of a sovereign 
prince. If this né@st has a tract of land assigned 


to him at the eastern and western ends of the 
téruimah, it is with the strangely distrustful remark 
added, ‘that my princes may no more oppress my 
people, but give the land to the house of Israel 
according to their tribes’ (45° 461%). The prince, 
indeed, receives a further ἐγ γα, from the people, 
levied on wheat, barley, oil, and sheep (45"*-) ; but 
in return he is to provide all the offerings for the 
congregation at the festivals, the new moons, and 
the Sabbaths, as well as the daily morning burnt- 
offering and meal-ofiering (46%). The one pre- 
rogative he enjoys is that of entering the vestibule 
of the east door (which is usually closed), that 
from its threshold he may behold the preparing 
of his sacrifices by the priests, and may stand there 
and pray (44° 4655. That Ezekiel does not think 
of this nést as the Messiah, is a fact that needs no 
proof. 

(i) When we now ask, finally, What was Ezekiel’s 
own view about the fulfilment of his programme 
for the future ?, the answer must be to the follow- 
ing effect. A distinction must be drawn between 
expectations the fulfilment of which was in no 
man’s power (such asthe elevation of the temple 
hill, orthe producing of the temple spring, or even 
the bringing back of the ten tribes), and expec- 
tations within the range of human effort. With 
these last Ezekiel was perfectly in earnest, and he 
was fully justified by the further course of events. 
In some instances, it is true, the force of ancient 
usage was stronger than the theory of the prophet, 
as, for example, in the case of the Feast of Weeks. 
Other prescriptions, such as the degrading of the 
former priests of the high places, evidently could 
be carried out only after severe coniliets and in a 
very much mitigated form. But, upon the whole, 
it remains true that we have now in P a rearrance- 
wwent of the cultus approximating as nearly as 
possible to the prescriptions of Ezekiel. Particu- 
larly convincing is the evidence for this which is 
furnished by the parallels in P to the special rules 
for the priests contained in Ezk 44", To all 
appearance, the priestly circles—and that, too, at 
different centres—had already begun during the 
Exile to reduce the ideas of Ezekiel to a eultus 
law. The fruit of these labours—varied, yet all 
inspired with the same spirit—was the great 
priestly book of history and law, the mtroduction 
of wlich gave to post-exihe Judaism the final 
stamp which it bears, not only in New Testament 
times but down to the present day. 

But here once more the truth 1s manifested that 
historical development is not always in a straight 
line. Right in the midst of the labours devoted to 
the codification of a priestly law in the spirit of 
Ezekiel we come once more upon a powerful ex- 
hibition of genuine Jahweli prophetism in the 
form of the so-called Deutero-lsaiah, to which we 
must next turn our attention, 


VI. THE SO-CALLED DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 


1. It may now be regarded as finally established 
that with Is 40 an entirely new book commences, 
which nowhere makes any claim to be the work of 
Isaiah. The compass of this so-called Deutero- 
Isaiah is still, however, the subject of controversy. 
According to the view that at one time generally 
prevailed, it embraced ehs. 40-66. But more and 
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more confirmation has been discovered for the 
proposition already propounded by Eichhorn and 
reaffirmed by Knenen, that a portion of these 
chapters can have been composed only at Jeru- 
salem after the return from the Exile.* At first 
it was thought sufficient to separate off chs. 63-66 
as a later addition, but finally it has become 
almost the general fashion to distinguish between 
chs. 40-55 as Deutero-Isaiah, and chs. 56-66 as 
Trito-Isaiah. The present writer is among those 
to whom this view commends itself as the correct 
one. It may be remarked that Is 40-66 is a strik- 
ing proof that questions of authenticity have little 
bearing upon the value of the religious and ethical 
contents—or, in short, upon the character as revela- 
tion—of an OT writing. The full meaning of the 
glorious book made up of Is 40-55 could be first 
appreciated and established only by those who 
taught men to understand it historically from the 
last years before the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
(538 B.C.) and the return of a portion of the exiles 
as authorized by him. 

2. The book of the ‘Great Unknown’ would 
have had significance enough for his contempor- 
aries even if it had been nothing more than a book 
of consolation for the exiles, assuring them of the 
end of the captivity, return to the Holy Land, and 
a renewed dispensation of Jahweh’s grace. But 
it contains infinitely more than this. From an 
elevated prophetical viewpoint, which is searcely 
reached again in the OT period, it brings the 
whole preceding history of Israel as well as its 
whole future under the scheme of an original, 
all-wise, saving purpose of Jahweh, which has for 
its object the whole world of nations. The barriers 
of national religion are here completely burst, and 
the foundation laid for a universal religion, and all 
this without the old Prophetic ideas of the election 
and pre-eminence of Israel being given up. How 
these two apparently heterogeneous notions could 
be united, will have to be shown afterwards. The 
whole, solitary glory of Deutero-Isaiah we shall 
best appreciate 1f we compare it with Ezekiel or 
the nearly contemporaneous passages Dt 415: and 
32°, In Ezekiel’s future expectations there was 
no room for any share of the heathen in the salva- 
tion of Israel. In Dt 4), again, the view is stated 
without any circumlocution that Jahweh has des- 
tined the heathen to serve the star-gods (7.¢. prac- 
tically condemned them to idolatry), whereas He 
has chosen Israel to be His own possession. Quite 
the same notion is expressed in Dt 328 ‘ Jahweh 
fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the gods’ [ov7>y 32, LAX ἀγγέλων θεοῦ, 
MT wrongly 2x1? 33], 7.¢. He assigned to each of 
the (subordinate) gods a particular people, whereas 
He deciared Israel to be His own heritage. 

3. We have just described Deutero-Isaiah’s fun- 
damental notion of a Divine purpose of salvation, 
which is at present becoming plain—a purpose 
which includes all nations, and which at the same 
time solves all the enigmas of Israel’s history. It 
is primarily under this notion that we must sub- 
sume all the declarations from which our prophet’s 
very lofty conception of God may be gathered. 


* The following have specially contributed to the elucidation 
of the controversy regarding Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah : Duhm, 
in his Commentary on Isaiah in the Aurzer Hdeom., Gottingen, 
1892, 2nd ed. 1902 [holds that Trito-Isaiah commences with ch. 
56]; Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, London, 1895 
fplaces 561-8 58.59 under Artaxerxes I. or HI. 3 687-6412 about 
350 B.c. ; ch. 66 under Darius Ochus]; H. Gressmann, Ueber die 
in Jes. cc. 56-66 vorausgesetzicn zettgeschichtlichen Verhaltnisse, 
Gottingen, 1899 [holds that chs. 56-66 are not a unity, but that 
they are all post-exilic and emanate from Judea]; E. Littmann, 
Ueber die Abfassungszeit des Tritojesaja, Freiburg i. B., 1899 
(Trito-Isaiah is held to embrace 56-636 (except 595-8'and perhaps 
561-8) as well as chs. 65 and 66 (except 66°56), and to emanate 
wholly from the period between 457 and 445, prior to the arrival 
of Nehemiah ; on the other hand, 6374- and 64 date from between 
638 and 520). 


Au absolutely harmonious plan of the Universe 
implies the solity of God. Absolute monotheism 
here reaches its clearest and sharpest expression 
(431% 446-8 4551. 14.18) The continuous fulfilment 
of the plan presupposes His eternity (414 44°), un- 
changeableness (414 4315), and always equally full 
power (40°). God’s omnipotence is proved, above 
all, by His creative work: He alone has stretched 
forth the heavens and formed the earth (4013. 228. 28 
42° 4434 4512-18) in the fulness of His omnipotence 
and the strength of His might (4075); it needed 
but His call, and these things were there (481), 
He is the maker of all families of men from the 
beginning (414), and controls by His sovereign 
omnipotence the fortunes even of the greatest 
(40°3!-)__nay, the nations are before Him only as a 
drop on [the side of] the bucket or a speck of dust 
on the balance (40!*:), How shall the individual 
ever contend with Him, the potsherd with the potter 
(45°)? As in the first Isaiah, so here God 1s fre- 
quently called ‘the Holy One of Israel,’ and that, 
in like manner, in the sense of His absolute eleva- 
tion above everything creaturely and perishable, 
and hence, of course, above all stain and dishonour 
(4114 16 433-14 ete.), The same attribute excludes 
absolutely any representation of God by images 
(4018#-), and, in general, our prophet cannot suffici- 
ently emphasize the folly and senselessness of idol 
and image worship (cf. 41”, and very specially the 
almost humorous description in 44°% 46%), The 
holiness of God requires also that all His actings 
should have for their deepest motive the honour of 
His name (483. ). He will not give His honour 
to another, nor His glory to idols (42°), as if they 
had accomplished what was His work alone. 

4. The scanty references to the means whereby 
God accomplishes His world-plan and saving pur- 
pose, make mention, above all, of the prophetic 
word. This has irresistible power (55!) and eter- 
nal validity (408). In the exact pre-announcement 
of the wonderful events that are passing (the mis- 
sion of Cyrus and the impending deliverance of 
Israel), our prophet sees one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the solity and omnipotence of the God 
of Israel (412 429 43108. 441. 261: 4521 4G10f 4888. 14.) , 
the idols, which are things of nought, can neither 
explain the past nor predict the future (417!*), 

5. Deutero-Isaiah, like the pre-exilic prophets 
and the Book of Deuteronomy, traces the pre- 
ferential treatment of Israel to its election (415) ; 
but this last is ascribed not simply to God’s love 
for Israel, as might appear from 43%", but to the 
special purposes which Jahweh wills to accomplish 
for the benefit of the whole world, by the instru- 
nientality of Israel, His servant (see below), On 
this account He has carried them all along from 
their mother’s womb (46%); and, when by their sins 
they provoked His just anger, He gave them, 
indeed, into the hands of their enemies (427% 50! 
5117); but it was not His intention that Babylon, 
the instrument of executing His vengeance, should 
show herself pitiless against Judah (47%). All the 
more on that account God regards the old guilt of 
the people as atoned for—nay, as doubly expiated 
(40? 51%). All the same, the coming deliverance 
is nothing but the outcome of the free favour of 
God; it has been brought about neither by sacrifice 
nor any other merit on the part of Israel, which, 
on the contrary, has sinned from the time of its 
first father (Jacob) and deserved destruction in 
consequence (43727: 48! 4-8), But Jahweh blots out 
their transgressions as a cloud (44). 

In view of all this, there is the less justification 
for Zion’s discouragement, and her complaint that 


|she is forsaken and forgotten by God (4077 491), 


As little as a mother is forgetful of her sucking 
child has God forgotten the community of Israel 
(49%), Nay, He is at once her creator and her 
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husband, who can never cast off the wife of his 
youth (5458:), 

6. The instrument employed by Jahweh for the 
deliverance of His people and the further accom- 
plishment of His saving purpose, is Cyrus, of whom 
and of whose Divine mission the prophet speaks in 
such honourable terms that it has been suggested 
that he actually saw in him the Messiah apnea τὸ 
by the earlier prophets. Jahweh Himself speaks 
of Cyrus as His ‘shepherd’ (44%), nay as His 
‘anointed,’ whom He has taken by the right hand 
that He may cast down peoples before him, whom 
for Israel’s sake He has called by name (45:5), for 
whom He will make all his ways plain (45), as 
the man of His counsel (4611), whom He loves (48). 

If the victorious career of Cyrus is to be thus 
interpreted, Israel has no more occasion for anxious 
fears, but may with full complacency look for the 
manifestation of the glory of Jahweh (40° 411°), 
God ensures to the exiles a secure return; He 
gathers them from all quarters (43°), and outdoes 
even His own former mighty acts when He brought 
His people forth from Egypt (493:55:), He fashions 
for them in the desert a road well constructed 
and free from danger (40° 4916 43? 49%), makes 
abundant provision of water and noble trees (41!* 
4318 4871), and Himself leads them like a loving 
shepherd (401 52). All nature accompanies these 
redemptive acts with a song of jubilation (421% 
44°3 4015 5512), The returned exiles shall be as a 
bridal ornament to Zion, the seemingly forsaken 
and sorely troubled, who shall now be astonished 
at the multitude of her children, and scarcely find 
room for them all (49% 5413) For along with 
Jacob (Judah) shall return also ‘those who have 
been preserved of Israel’ (495). Jahweh, more- 
over, shall once more reign as king over Zion 
(527+), and all His gracious promises to David, the 
witness of His glory and the ruler of nations, shall 
be fulfilled to the whole people, who also shall 
draw to them foreign peoples—nay, peoples as yet 
unknown to them (559). All these other nations 
are brought to recognize that Jaliweh has called 
Cyrus, and crowned him with victory, and to give 
the glory to the God of Israel (411%). As for 
Israel itself, the outpouring of the spirit of God, 
which seals the truth that every individual is His 
special property (44°"), and makes them all true 
disciples of Jahweh (5435), brings about a wondrous 
renewing of the nation’s youth (4029), Moreover, 
the duration of tlis renewed ‘covenant’ is to be 
unlimited ; the brief period of God’s anger is to be 
followed by a time of eternal favour and blessing 
(4517 547), 

In the above orderly summary of the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah, 
which appear in the book itself, for the most part, in a scattered 
detached fashion, we have purposely passed over two state- 
ments, because they can in no way be brought into harmony 
with the other expectations of the prophet, and must accord- 
ingly be regarded as later additions— 

a) According to 4115f, Israel is to become a new, sharp, 
many-toothed threshing-waggon, which goes so thoroughly to 
work that it crushes the very mountains and hills. This figure, 
of course, refers to the destruction of Israel’s foes. Now, it is 
true that our prophet has a threat against Babylon (471); she, 
the oppressor of Israel, has now in turn to take the ‘intoxicat- 
ing cup’ which Jerusalem had formerly to drink (61226), But 
there is no indication of anything except that Cyrus is to 
execute the judgment on Babylon, while the other peoples are 
called to share in Israel’s salvation. Thus 4115! belongs to quite 


ἃ. erent sphere of ideas—that, namely, of Ezk 8581, and Mic 
αὐτὸς 

(Ὁ) In 499291:., instead of the return of the exiles through the 
wilderness under the leadership of Jahweh, we have a bringing 
of them back by the Gentiles acting under Jahweh’s orders. It 
may be said that these two representations are not mutually 
exclusive. Butin the statement that kingsshall be the guardians 
of Israel and queens her nurses, nay, that they shall in humble 
obeisance lick the dust of her feet (492%), we have the expres- 
sion of expectations that belong, not to Deutero-Isaiah but toa 
considerably later phase of Judaism. 


7. But all tlis does not exhaust the ideas con- 
tained in this unique book. The most wonderful 


thing in it is the idea of Israel as the ‘Servant of 
Jahweh,’ who, in accordance with His eternal 
purpose, which transcends all human comprehen- 
sion, is destined to expiate, by his penal sufferings, 
not only Israel’s own guilt, but also that of the 
heathen world, and then to exercise a great mis- 
sionary vocation on the world of nations, that ‘all 
ends of the earth may see the salvation of the God 
of Israel’ (521°). 

Ever since Biblical study began, it has been felt 
to be a very difficult problem how the statements 
in which the Servant of Jahweh (m= 33y) is un- 
doubtedly to be understood of the people of Israel 
(418! 4219 4310 44it. 21 454 4870 ef, also the ‘servants 
of Jahweh’ in 547) are to be reconciled with those 
which, to all appearance, have an individual in 
view (thus in the so-called ‘Ebed Jahweh Songs : 
421-4 [according to others, 427], 491-6, 5049 [with 
v.10], and 52'%-53"). Countless are the attempts 
which have been made to solve the problem in 
question. 

After Duhm, in his Commentary on Isaiah (Gottingen, 1892), 
assigned the ‘Hbed-Jahweh-Lieder to a different and later hand 
than that of Deutero-Isaiah, and hence pronounced them a 
subsequent addition to the latter, explaining them, at the same 
time, in the individual sense (as perhaps referring to Jeremiah), 
there sprang up a crop of similar hypotheses. The individual 
interpretation of the ‘Kbed-Jahweh-Lieder is supported also by 
J. Ley (Historische Erkldrung des 2 Teils des Jesaja, Marburg, 
1893; art. ‘Die Bedeutung des Ebed-Jahweh,’ etc., in SK, 1899, 
p- 163 ff.) and L. Laue (Die Ebed-Jahweh-Lieder im 2 Teil des 
Jesaja, Wittenberg, 1898; also in SK, 1904, Heft 3). Both see 
in the Servant of Jahweh ‘the Messiah of the future,’ as does 
also α. Fullkrug (Der Gottesknecht des Deuterojesaja, Gottingen, 
1899), only that he believes the Lieder to have been composed 
by Deutero-Isaiah himself. E. Sellin (Serubbabel, Leipzig, 1898) 
identified the Servant with Zerubbabel, who, he contended, 
actually assumed the crown, and in consequence suffered a 
terrible martyrdom at the hands of the Persians. In his 
Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde, i, 
(Leipzig, 1901), Sellin substitutes for Zerubbabel some other 
descendant of David. Kittel (Zur Theologie des AT, ii., Leipzig, 
1898) finds at least in ch, 53 the crucified Zerubbabel. Bertholet 
(Zu Jesaja 63, Freiburg i. B., 1899) refers 531-11 to the sufferings 
and death of the ninety year old scribe Eleazar (cf. 2 Mac 6184-). 
The composition of 52!8-5312 by a different poet from the rest of 
the 'Hbed-Jahweh-Lieder (whose authorship by Deutero-Isaiah 
is likewise denied) is maintained also by Laue (see above) and 
Schian (Die Ebed-Jahweh-Lieder in Jes. 40-66, Halle, 1895). It 
was the merit of K. Budde (art. ‘The so-called Ebed Yahweh 
Songs and the Meaning of the term Servant of Jahweh in Is 
40-55’ in Amer. Journal of Theology, 1899, iii. p. 499 ff. [in 
German, Die sogenannten Ebed.Jahweh-Lieder und die Bedeu- 
tung des Knechtes Jahwehs in Jes. 40-55, Giessen, 1900]) and 
Κι Marti(Das Buch Jesaja, Tubingen, 1900) to recall the exegesis 
of these passages from the forest of hypotheses to a more 
sober consideration of facts. Their argument was strengthened 
on all sides by the very thorough discussion of ἘΝ, Giesebrecht 
(Der Knecht Jahwes des Deuterojesaja, Konigsberg, 1902), and 
it may be considered as henceforward a position that is not 
likely to be shattcred, that even the so-called "Ebed-Jahweh 
Songs are the work of Deutero-Isaiah, and that their subject is 
ὑῶν with its call to serve a missionary function to the 
Gentiles. 


On the present occasion we must be content to 
say that, in the violent controversy which has 
raged since the year 1892, the explanation of the 
Servant of Jahweh as referring to the people 
τὴς ὧν to us to have retained the victory. Once 
the fondness of Hebrew poctry and prophecy for 
far-reaching personifications of collective notions, 
and especially of bodies of people, is grasped, and 
53% rightly understood as spoken by the Gentiles, 
all the declarations about the Servant combine into 
one perfectly intelligible whole. The question seems 
to us quite an idle one, whether Deutero - Isaiah 
meant the Servant of Jahweh to be understood of 
the whole nation or only of the truly godly kernel 
of it, the ‘spiritual Israel,’ which fully answered the 
idea of a people of God. When the a eae has to 
speak of the election of Israel and its destined 
mission in the world’s history, his words naturally 
refer to the whole body of the nation, for it was 
this that was the object of election and of mani- 
fold guidance in the course of its history. But it 
is equally natural that, in the passages which have 
in view the representative suffering of the Servant 
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and his missionary function, not those should be | 


thought of who perish in the purifying judgment, 
but only the truly pious kernel of the people, 
who seek God and have penitent hearts. Nay, it 
is not an unpossible position that the Servant, as 


a portion of the people, namely, that which is | 


specially penitent and afflicted, should be opposed 
to the general body (49° ‘ Jahweh that formed me 


from the womb to be his servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him, and that Israel should be gathered 
unto him,’ οἷ. also v.5). But much more frequently 
and emphatically than this work on his fellow- 
countrymen is the missionary vocation exercised 
by the Servant towards the heathen world set 
forth. This is the central point of our prophet’s 
whole world of ideas. It is only from this stand- 
point that the problem either of Israel’s election or 
of her temporary rejection can be brought into 
harmony with the Divine plan of the world. The 
erievous sullerings of Israel were the indispensable 
condition of the salvation of the whole world. 

That even the Gentiles are from the first destined 
to entrance into the kingdom of God, is shown by 
the Divine call (45***) to all the ends of the earth 
to turn to Him and let themselves be saved, as 
well as by God’s oath that at last every knee 
shall bow to Him and every tongue swear by Him. 
But the instrument in proclaiming His salvation 
is His Servant, whom He has called from the 
mother’s womb (i.e. from the beginning), that He 
may be glorified in him (49!-4). God has put His 
spirit upon him (491), given him persuasive elo- 
quence (49°), the tongue of a proper disciple of 
Jahweh (50, that he may proclaim the true 
religion to the heathen (42'), and thus become a 
light to the heathen (42° 49°), the founder of a 
covenant (nz) between God and men (49% 498), 
And Israel is to await this call with all meekness 
and lowly submission (427%), True, there is not 
wanting a certain measure of preparedness of the 
heathen for the Servant’s gospel of salvation. 
Already the isles wait for his instruction (424)— 
nay, the nations must themselves recognize that 
Jahweh alone could have accomplished the mighty 
transformation wrought through Cyrus (41)*). 
But the decisive influence is brought to bear, 
finally, by the ereat sutferings of the Servant, and 
the patience with which he has submitted to every 
penis of ill-treatment and mockery (50°), To 
their own extreme astonishment, the perception 
dawns upon many peoples and kings that the 
Servant of Jahweh—marred almost beyond recog- 
nition as ἃ man, utterly despised, and maltreated 
to the uttermost—has, through his voluntary, 
patient sufierings, borne the punishment of others 
as a guilt-offering, atoned for their sins, and pro- 
cured salvation for them (52'5"-), 

This idea of a vicarious penal suffering of Israel 
for the Gentile world, in order to bring salvation 
to the latter, is so extraordinary and unique that 
one can easily understand how it has called forth 
all kinds of explanations, and that ever and anon 
voices are still raised in support of the contention 
that the direct reference of this passage to the 
vicarious suffering of Christ (cf. 1 P 92:5.) is the 
only one that meets the necessities of the case. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Church is entitled to 
see the complete fulfilment of this very remark- 
able prophecy only in the person of Christ. But 
nothing is taken from its significance in that 
direction through our interpreting the Servant of 
Jahweh, so far as the mind of the prophet was 
concerned, primarily of Israel. Only, we must 
be careful not to hmit his meaning to the idea 
that the Gentiles, touched by the spectacle of the 
patience of Israel amidst all its sufferings, are 
moved to a ready acceptance of its message of sal- | 
vation, and thus brought to adopt its religion: 
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for the prophet expressly emphasizes the fact 
that the Servant of Jahweh has fulfilled his high 


| calling by bearing the sins of many and making 


intercession for the transgressors. He speaks thus 
of a high-priestly intercession performed by Israel, 
in conjunction with its vicarious suffermgs. In 
this way he gives his readers a view into the 
depths of the Divine counsel of salvation, such 
as is offered by scarcely any one of his fellow- 
prophets—a view of the truth that the seeming 
disturbance of God’s saving purpose by man’s 
sin, and the sufferings introduced in consequence, 
are really made to serve the end of realizing His 
saving purposes. But from the beginning all 
other purposes have been subordinated to this 
one: ‘The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall fade hke a garment... but 
my salvation shall be for ever’ (51°). Behind and 
abeve the temporary, perishing world there is 
another, which offers higher, eternal blessings. 
That the entrance to it should be open even to all 
the heathen, was a notion still beyond the hori- 
zon of any Israelitish mind of the time. But the 
prophet understood the word of his God: ‘My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways; but, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts’ (55°), 


VII. REMAINING EXILIC PROPHECIES, POST- 
EXILIC PROPHECY, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
APOCALYPTIC. 


i. THz SouRcES.—To the time of the Exile 
may, further, be assigned with some confidence Is 
2119 and 13'~-14%, and perhaps also chs. 34 and 
35, which are closely akin to Deutero-Isaiah. On 
the other hand, it 1s difficult to decide whether 
a portion of the later additions (noted below) to 
pre-exilic Prophets are as early as the Exile. At 
all events, this view is not sufficiently proved by 
the (very frequent) allusions to the gathering and 
bringing back of the exiles. For, apart from the 
fact that such expectations are more than once put 
into the mouth of the earlier prophets from the 
standpoint of fulfilment, and indeed for the pur- 
pose of softening their denunciations, the number 
of Jews living in all quarters of the Diaspora even 
after 537 and 458 was still very great, and the 
expectation of their return might hence become 
very readily an indispensable element in the hopes 
of the future. 

To the earliest post-exilic period belong: Haggai 
(520), Zechariah (520-518), and the Book of Malachi 
(probably before 458), as well as Ob *! and the 
so-called Trito-Isaiah (Is 56-66, probably about 
440). Τὸ the beginning of the 4th cent. we assign 
Joel and Jonah; towards the end of the 4th, if 
not in the 3rd or even the 2nd cent., we would 
place the so-called Apocalypse of Isaiah (15 24-27) 
and Zee 9-14. Of the additions to the older pro- 
phets which cannot be more precisely dated, a not 
inconsiderable portion may come down to the 4th 
and even the 3rd cent. B.c. Passing over some 
isolated verses, we give the following as almost 
universally acknowledged later additions :— 

Is 224 (Mic 41-4) 426 89... 1020-23 1]10_195 131-14 
(see above) 187 (2) 1918-25 211-10 (see above) 231% 
QOS. Τῇ. 17-24 90)18-30. 27-33 (7) 3158 39. 33. 34 ἢ, (see 
above). 

Jer 314-18 191-16 1G18-21 1719-27 9916-20 golot. 3] 10-14 (ἢ) 
3138-40 3917-23 3314-26 chs, 46-49 (ἢ) 50-518. 

Hos 91-3 35(?; in any case, the words ‘and 
David their king’) 145} (ἢ. 

Aim 97, 

Mie 41-4 6-8. (2) 11-13 Tis, 

Hab 3. 

Zeph 2-15 34-2, 


a a ae 
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ii. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND.—Deutero-Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the freeing of the people by Cyrus 
had been fulfilled in 538 after the conquest of 
Babylon. The edict of Cyrus granted permission 
to the exiles to return, and about 50,000, under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel and Joshua the priest, 
availed themselves of it. But the condition of 
things in the home so eagerly longed for did not 
answer the high-flown expectations of the returned 
exiles. The foreign domination still continued, 
and all energy was ει by poverty and 
failure of crops, as well as by the hostility of the 
Jewish - heathen mixed population, which had 
gradually spread over the land during the Exile. 
Even if the cultus was resumed, immediately after 
the Return, by the re-erection of the altar of 
burnt-offering (Ezr 37%), it was not till the year 
520 that, thanks to the energetic stimulation of 
Haggai and Zechariah, the work of building the 
temple was taken in hand in earnest, and finished 
in 516. Evidently, these prophets expected the 
dawn of the Messianic age after the building was 
finished, and at the same time saw in Zerubbabel 
the ‘shoot of David’ promised by Jeremiah (Hag 
26. 208. Zec 38 644, where in all probability there 
was originally mention only of a crowning of 
Zerubbabel). These hopes, too, were completely 
deceived. We possess, indeed, only very scanty 
traditions regarding the history of the post-extlic 
Jewish colony down to the time of Malachi (Ezr 
48-23) but the Book of Malachi itself shows that 
the conditions had rather changed for the worse 
since 516. The offerings naturally suffered from 
the continued poverty of the people (8535), but no 
less from the unserupulous character of the priests 
(15% 38, The prophet also complains bitterly of 
the facile putting away of Jewish wives in order 
to contract new marriages with heathen women 
(200%), But the worst feature was the resigned, 
not to say despairing, disposition which had talen 
possession of the people. This showed itself in 
such blasphemous judginents as that ‘ Every one 
that doeth evil is well pleasing to Jahweh, and in 
such he hath his delight, or where is the God of 
judgment ?’ (217, and still more fully in 3"), One 
can readily conceive how to the priestly circles in 
the Diaspora, which had been for long following in 
the footsteps of Ezekiel in laying down new regu- 
lations for the eultus (see below, ὃ VIII.), it might 
scem that the time had come for them to step in. 
But even Ezra, the leader of a second band of 
exiles (B.C. 458), soon had the conviction foreed 
upon him that it was necessary first to attend to 
other tasks than the introducing of the pricstly 
legislation he had brought with him from Babylon. 
His Draconic zeal in dissolving the numerous mixed. 
marriages so increased the hostility of the heathen 
and Jewish families thereby affected, that they 
obtained from Artaxerxes I. full powers to destroy 
the walls and gates of Jerusalem, which had been 
scarcely yet completed by Ezra. How thoroughly 
this process was carried out does not indeed 
appear from the timid allusion in Ear 4%, but is 
clear enough from the documentary report of 
Nehemiah (133. 21 515.) The arrival of the latter 
at Jerusalem (445) had for its main result the 
solemn introduction of the priestly law- book 
(Nel 8, probably extracted in large part from the 
Memoirs of Ezra). Of the ligh significance of this 
act we shall have to speak in the next section. 
That all these occurrences, moreover, found an 
echo in prophecy is ὦ priort probable, and is con- 
firmed especially by the contents of Trito-L[saiah. 
In this way the enigma in which [5 66 was formerly 
involved is very simply cleared up, when it is 
recognized that there we have to do with a polemic 
against the Samaritans, belonging to the tune of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. From the second visit of Nehe- 


miah to Jerusalem (Neh 13") in 432 [according to 
others, not till 412] OT tradition is silent till we 
reach the commencement of the Maccabee wars, 
even if a considerable portion of the above-men- 
tioned Prophetical literature may emanate from 
the intervening period. 

11}. CONCEPTION OF GOD, AND ETitics.— The 
whole of the exilic and post-exilie literature with 
which we have here to do, bears almost without 
exception a secondary character, and—apart from 
the further colourmg given to the hopes for the 
future—lives entirely upon the ideas of the older 
prophets, or simply takes these for granted. This 
comes out clearly in regard to the conception of 
God. The reason why the statements in this 
sphere are so scanty is that there was nothing to 
add to the message of the pre-exilic prophets. 
Belief in the solity and supramundane character 
of Jahweh is the common possession of the whole 
of this period. The apparent localizing of Him 
on Sinai (Hab 3%) can be regarded only as a 
poetical reminiscence of ancient descriptions, such 
as that of Jg 54% His omnipotence and omni- 
science are revealed in the creation of heaven and 
earth (Jer 10°*:); to Him nothing is impossible 
(921), The mighty Babylon is simply a hammer 
in His hand (51°*-), He chose Israel because 
He loved it, whereas He hated Israel’s twin 
brother Esau (Mal 155); here there seems to be no 
attempt to trace the election to an ethical motive, 
asin Deutero-[saiah. Jahweh shows Himself to be 
the father and saviour of Israel in a far deeper sense 
than Abraham or Jacob could claim to be (Is 63% 
64’), But the old conception of the national God, 
Jahweh, who has His eye upon Israel alone, has 
no longer any room left for it. Jahweh is great 
beyond the realm of Israel, His name is feared 
among the nations as that of a great king (Mal 
]* 14, Jer 10’); nay, the incense-olierings and pure 
eifts, which from the rising to the setting of the 
sun are offered by the Gentiles, have Him, strictly 
speaking, for their object (Mal 1")—a remarkable 
witness to the far-reaching influence of Dentero- 
Isaiah’s teaching! There is no longer any need 
for a polemic against the folly of image and idol 
worship ; Is 57° is in all probability addressed to 
the half-heathen mixed population in and about 
Judah, and Jer 10! to the exiles who are en- 
dangered by their heathen environment. 

The supramundane character of Jahweh is not 
impaired by the frequent emphasis laid upen His 
accompanying the exiles, or His dwelling upon 
Zion (see below); for in the latter instance what is 
in view is, as in the conception of God in the pre- 
exilic period, the indwelling of His ‘glory’ (i.e. a 
manifestation-form of His person), which is not 
absolutely identical with His full being. The 
‘angel of Jahweh,’ in olden times (sec above, p. 
308" ff.) a form of appearance of Jahweh Himself, is 
in Zec 1% (where he prays to Jalweh and is com- 
forted by Him) clearly distinguished as a serving 
angel from Jahwel. In Zee 3! ‘the Satan’ makes 


| his appearance for the first time, not as a mere 


appellative= ‘adversary’ (as in Nu 9555 32 [of the 
angel of Jahweh], 1 IK 113*-* οὐ al. [of enemies in 
war]), but as a definite angelic being, who comes 
forward as the accuser of Joshua the high priest ; 
but thisis no proof of the rise of a dualistic concep- 
tion of God. The Satan, who by the way cannot 
have been newly introduced by Zechariah, but is 
presupposed by him as long familiar to his readers, 
manifestly belongs (as he still does in Job 155) to 
the category of serving angels, only that, in his 
zeal as Jahweh’s prosecutor, he goes too’ far, 
Rather may we find in Is 24°" an allusion to 
angelic feuds corresponding to those among the 
peoples of earth. But even in this very late theo- 
logumenon, With which we shal] meet again when 
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we come to speak of the Book of Daniel, the 
supremacy of Jahweh, who imprisons the rebellious 
ones, and only pardons them after a long interval, 
remains quite unaiiected. 

The consciousness that they lived in an age of 
epigoni, as compared with the creative times of 
prophecy, betrays itself clearly in the repressed 
tone of the post-exilic prophets, and their very 
frequent use of the formula ‘thus saith Jahweli,’ 
as well as in Zechariah’s preference for the vision, 
the latter being no doubt in large measure simply 
to be regarded as a literary device. The same 
consciousness is manifested in the express appeals 
to earlier Prophetic oracles (Is 3415, J] 3° [2°*]), and 
no less by the announcement of a messenger who 
is to prepare the way of Jahweh prior to the dawn 
of the day of Judgment (Mal 81; in ν. 8 [45] the 
prophet Elijah is named as this forerunner). There 
were even yet required energetic instruments of 
God to bring about the great transformation. 
Finally, again, in Zec 13° the expectation is ex- 
pressed that in the Messianic age the prophets and 
the unclean spirit shall be removed from the land, 
and that any one who yet ventures to come for- 
ward asa prophet shall be put to death by his own 
parents. Here, of course, it is false prophets that 
are in View, but the whole form of expression shows 
that it is not considered possible that any others 
shall then be found. 

Like the conception of God, the ethical demands 
of the exilic and post-exilic prophets correspond 
exactly with those of their pre-exilic predecessors. 
At least in theory the justice of these demands 
is generally acknowledged, although the practice 
of the people still continues to supply occasion 
for bitter complaints (Is 56° 5818, 59°%). As with 
Amos and Isaiah, the urgent call is to do right 
and justice and show pity to the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, and every class of afflicted ones (Zec 
7110. 816... Ts 56 58%, Mal 358. [this last passage 
denouncing, however, also sorcerers, adulterers, 
and perjurers]). Moreover, it cannot be contested 
that even in the early post-exilic period a mechani- 
cal theory of retribution shows itself—the notion 
of a direct succession of sin and punishment, right 
conduct and outward blessing (Zec 813), Thus the 
scanty harvest is, according to Hag 15%, the 
direct penalty for the people’s remissness in the 
work of rebuilding the temple; according to 9148: 
all offerings presented before the temple is finished 
count as unclean, and consequently inefiicacious, 
but after that event all the richer an era of bless- 
ing shall set in. 

lv. THE CULTUS.—The few utterances about 
the cultus—we here leave out of account those 
that belong to the realm of eschatology—show 
again a certain falling away from the height of 
the true prophetical point of view (cf. above, p. 
685*). The law-book of Hilkiah, although marked 
by the prophetic spirit, had at the same time 
laid down such definite rules for the cultus that it 
was inevitable that a tendency should arise to 
attach value to the merely external performance 
of these. In addition to this, Ezekiel’s conceptions, 
with his total rejection of the past and his sketch 
of a radically new constitution of the cultus, 
must have permeated all Jewish circles to such 
an extent that long before the introduction of the 
Priests’ Code there had been produced a positively 
painful attention to matters connected with the 
cultus. It is true that even yet evidences are not 
lacking of a truly prophetical appreciation of 
ritual services. The description of the proper 
kind of fasting contained in Is 58%% might well 
have eome from Isaiah ben-Amoz himself, while 
Joel’s (21%) call, ‘Rend your heart and not your 
garments,’ recalls Jeremiah’s demand for a circum- 
cision of the heart. 


Similarly, the ideal of the | 


duties and the significance of the priesthood set 
up in Mal 2°% must be pronounced a thoroughly 
worthy one. On the other hand, the way in which 
Haggai and Zechariah make all blessing for Judah 
depend essentially upon the rebuilding of the 
temple (Hag 17, Zec 8°-), the emphasis laid upon 
outward observance of the Sabbath (Jer 17! [ef, 
especially the motive urged in v.”], Is 56?, 5813), the 
extraordinary value attached to the regular food- 
and drink-ofierings in the temple (J] 1% 1% 16 214), — 
all this is hardly in accordance with the view of 
the cultus held by an Isaiah or a Jeremiah. 

v. HSCHATOLOGY.—1l. The edict of Cyrus had 
indeed brought freedom to a portion of the people, 
but had by no means introduced the great trans- 
formation of things contemplated by Deutero- 
Isaiah. On the contrary, the returned exiles had 
to struggle hard for their existence, and their lot 
could scarcely appear an enviable one to those 
who had remained behind in the land of their cap- 
tivity. No wonder that men’s minds turned with 
all the more longing to the future as that which 
should finally bring all their hopes to pass. With 
attention ever more tense they listened for the 
signs which were to herald a movement among the 
nations and the birth-pangs of the Messianic age. 
Zechariah, indeed, in the first of his night-visions 
learns (1882) from the heavenly horsemen, who 
lave reconnoitred the earth, that the whole world 
is still at rest and quiet. But, when the angel 
reminds Jahweh that the seventy years of anger 
have elapsed, comforting words, with the promise of 
happiness, are spoken to him. Haggai announces 
as a message from Jahweh that within a short 
time He will make the earth tremble and throw 
all peoples into commotion (2&7), But even 
Trito-Isaiah has yet to complain (Is 59%) that Israel 
has always hitherto waited in vain for light, and 
he begs the heavenly ‘watchers,’ whom Jahweh 
has placed over the walls of Jerusalein, to give 
themselves and Jahweh no rest until He has estab- 
lished and glorified Jerusalem (62%), 

2. The great transformation is brought about, 
according to the ancient expectation (see above, 
p- 691), by the ‘Day of the LORD,’ the day of judg- 
ment alike upon the sinners in Judah and upon 
the nations hostile to Israel. Properly spealcing, 
it is only Malachi (3359) that mentions the judg- 
ment upon Judah, when the angel of the covenant, 
like a refiner’s fire and like fuller’s lye, tries and 
purifies the Levites and the people; the ‘great 
and dreadful day’ (whose coming is preceded by 
the advent of Elijah to reconcile the fathers and 
the children, and so to avert the curse from the 
land, 45 [Heb 3%*]) devours in its fury all the 
proud and all the workers of wickedness (4! [3")), 
whereas upon those that fear God the sun of right- 
eousness shall arise, and they shall come forth un- 
harmed and tread down the wicked (47 [3?+]). 
In Joel it looks at first as if in the devastating of 
the land by the locusts the precursors of the Day 
of Jahweh have appeared, ‘a day of darkness and 
sloom, a day of clouds and thick darkness’ for 
Judah (1% 2); but in 31 [2386.1 the outpouring 
of the spirit on Judah precedes the advent of the 
‘oreat and terrible day.’ That isto say, the judg- 
ment of that day overtakes only the heathen. The 
latter (‘all nations’) are again the only subject of 
judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3[4]™), 
where Jahweh calls them to account ‘ for his people 
and his heritage Israel.’ So in Is 135*, although 
the avenging host is sent out by Jahweh to make 
the earth a desolation and to destroy the sinners 
upon it (v.°), the Day of the Lorp affects mainly 
Babylon. [In 34°* it is a day of vengeance, a year 
of retribution for Zion against Edom; also in Ob 
ὅθ, all peoples, but especially Edom, are visited 
with vengeance on the Day of Jahweh. On the 
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other hand, in Zeph 92:15 (a later addition to the 
threatening against Judah in vv.!*) the Day of 
Jahweh overtakes five ditferent nations]. Finally, 
in Zec 1418. the situation of Ezk 38 f. is implied, 
only that the onslaught of the heathen at first 
results in the eapture and plunder of the city and 
the carrying captive of a portion of its inhabitants. 
But then Jalhweh with all His holy ones [angels] 
fights from the Mount of Olives against those 
nations, while those who are destined for deliver- 
ance make their eseape through a wide eleft in the 
same mount (v.°"). For other features in this 
Jantastie prophecy, which, after the fashion of the 
late eschatologies, mingles quite disparate ele- 
ments, see below. 

The ancient ¢heologumenon of the interweaving 
of the world of nature with the fortunes of the 
people of God appears here also, in association 
with the Day of Jahweh, or in general as a mark 
of the Messianic last days, but in more striking 
forms. Thus we have allusions to strange, fear- 
compelling, natural phenomena such as the darken- 
ing of sun, moon, and stars (Is 132°, J] 910. 90% (33t-] 
3[4]**, Zee 14° [according to which, on the Day of 
Jahweh it shall be neither day nor night, but at 
eventide it shall be bright]); earthquakes (Is 1318 
2418bt.)__nay, the dissolving of the host of heaven 
along with the heavens themselves (Is 344). On 
the other hand, according to Is 30%, when the 
Messianie age comes, the light of the moon is to 
equal that of the sun, and that of the sun to be 
multiplied sevenfold. 

3. Apart even from the occasions when it is 
brought into connexion with the Day of Jahweh, 
the idea of vengeanee upon the heathen nations 
oceupies the forefront of expectations as to the 
future. Those nations in particular are speeified 
which either aided to the best of their ability in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or at least indulged 
in savage mockery and malicious jubilation over it. 
Among these the pre-eminence belongs to Edom (Is 
345%, Ob oF, Jer 497, J] 4 [37}3.. also Am 1)! was 
in all probability added after the Exile), Jer 48 
is directed against Moab; Is 13°, and the whole 
series of threatenings contained in Jer 50f., against 
Babylon; Jer 46 against the Egyptians; ch. 47 
against the Philistines; 491. against the Ammon- 
ites; Zeph 2**, . 4 (3)!*, Zee 91. against almost 
all the neighbours of Israel. But no less frequent 
are the threatenings which are directed against 
the nations in general, and which contemplate the 
laying waste and depopulating of the whole earth 
(Mic 7, Is 24'#-)—nay, the trampling down of the 
nations by Jahweh Himself as one treads grapes 
(Is 63"); or the burning of them to lime (Is 33"). 
Zechariah in the second of his night-visions sees 
four horns (118 [218.1). which represent the hostile 
powers in all four quarters of heaven that have 
seattered Judah ; but he beholds at the same time 
four smiths that are to cut off the horns, In his 
eightix vision, again, he sees (6185) the war-chariots 
which drive out in all directions to execute the 
judgment. And the reason why Jahweh is sore 
displeased against the nations is because, when 
He was a little displeased (with Judah), ‘ they of 
themselves helped forward the affliction’ (115). 
Here the old conception that Jaliweh employed 
the heathen as His τοῦ of chastisement for Israel 
is almost forgotten, and we hear only of the 
offence of the heathen. In Mie 7%, indeed, the 
euilt of Judah is freely admitted, but this con- 
fession is at the same time coupled with the hope 
of revenge. Cf. also Is 8%, Jer 107° 257%, Never- 
theless, all these threatenings do not prevent very 
different expectations regarding the Gentile nations 
from being expressed elsewhere. 

In all the passages discussed above, judgment 


together and reuniting of Israel in the Holy Land. 
From all sides they are to stream ; neither floods 
nor deserts ean .check them, for Jahweh Himself 
prepares the way for them and leads them (Is 351" 
114%), According to Is 274, they are gathered 
by Jahweh one by one from all quarters, and fol- 
low the call of the great trumpet that summons 
them home; ef. also Jer 30! 46°74, Zee 108. In 
a way altogether unique the deliveranee of the 
captives is connected in Zec 91}. 1058. with vie- 
torious conflicts of Judah and Ephraim with the 
Tonians, 7.¢. the Greek world-power. As in Ezk 
3758. the expectation is firmly established that 
the exiles of the Northern kingdom as well are to 
return (cf. Hos 2%, Mie 2", Jer 318 504, ΟἹ 18); of 
envy and jealousy betwixt Judah and Ephraim no 
more is heard (Is 11?%). 

A favourite expectation of the post-exilic period 
is evidently that the heathen themselves shall 
bring the exiles home, and thus play a very 
humiliating réle. We already encountered this 
expectation in an addition to Deutero-Isaiah (Is 
4928. see above, p. 7075, small type), cf. also Is 607° 
and v.**, According to Is 66!*-, certain of those 
who have escaped Jahweh’s judgment upon the 
heathen are sent to the distant nations to bring 
reverently to Zion, as an offermg to Jahwelh, all 
yet banished Israelites. According to Is 60”, 
foreigners shall then build their walls for the 
Judahites, and kings shall minister to them; 
according to v.4 (ef. also Mie 7!*), the sons of 
their former oppressors shall pay them lowly honi- 
age. They themselves are to be as priests, ὕ.6, 
free from all secular employment; for the foreigners 
shall be their shepherds, farmers, and vine-dressers 
(Is 61°), Of the same kind is the expectation ex- 
pressed in Is 14/4, that the Israelites, after their 
arrival in the land of Jahwel, shall make slaves 
of the heathen that brought them home, and thus 
‘they shall take them captive whose captives they 
were, and they shall mile over their oppressors.’ 
Elsewhere (15 11'-, Am 9123, Ob 158.) the subjuga- 
tion of the former vassals of the Davidie kingdom 
is thought of as the work of the already returned 
exiles. To quite a dillerent order of thought be- 
longs the expectation (connecting itself with Ezk 
38f.) that the mass of heathen peoples, gathered 
before the walls of Jerusalem, which they already 
look upon as a certain prey, shall be speedily de- 
stroyed through the sudden intervention of Jahweh 
(cf, Ig 29% 7% 3027 3,381. 23> Nie 4118. Zee 1958. 
{where also the princes of Judah co-operate in the 
destruction of the nations] 14!** [where the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the assailants, and the in- 
mense booty that falls to Judah, are described)]) ; 
on the different expectation expressed in Zec 14*%, 
see preceding column. If we are right in assigning 
these passages to the post-exilie period, they can 
have in view only one coming final attack by the 
heathen peoples on Jerusalem. The frequent vacil- 
lation and obscurity of statement is due to their 
eschatological character, which can tolerate the 
close conjunction of heterogeneous elements, 

4. If, in all the above expectations hostile to 
the heathen, we meet with a particularism which 
can be regarded only as a denial of the message of 
Deutero-Isaiah, there are, fortunately, not wantng 
numerous witnesses that his work had not been 
by any means in vain. Zee 9} (11) foresees many 
peoples attaching themselves to Jaliweh, that they 
may belong to His people and dwell in Judah. 
According to 8%, many peoples and nations shall 
come to seek Jahwel and entreat His favour; ten 
men of different languages shall lay hold of the 
skirt of one Jew, that they may go with them of 
whom they have heard that God is with them. 
But a merely external attachment is not all. The 


upon the heathen is the condition of the gathering | whole of the heathen are to stream to the moun- 
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tain of Jahweh, there to receive instruction as to 
the manner of conduct He requires, and to submit 
to His judicial decisions; universal peace among 
the nations shall be the result (Is 2°", Mic 4!%, 
Zeph 8", [5 603). In like manner, the feast of fat 
things which Jalweh, according to Is 25%, will pre- 
pare on Zion for all peoples, must be understood 
as a sacrificial meal by which they are received 
into the fellowship of the people of God; v.? 
declares how at the same time the covering shall 
be destroyed which has hitherto been cast over all 
peoples, and has kept them from the joyful ful- 
filment of the will of God which is known even to 
them. According to Is 56°, not only foreigners 
but even eunuchs who have attached themselves 
to Jahweh and keep His Sabbaths, may present to 
Him iu Zion sacrifices that shall be well-pleasing 
in His eyes, for His house shall be called ‘an house 
of prayer for all nations’ (v."). 

But the victory over particularism reaches its 
culminating point in the remarkable prophecy of 
Is 19%, which contemplates the conversion of the 
Egyptians and their joining with Assyria and 
Judah in a common worship of the true God. It 
may be that Assyria is here only a symbolical 
name (for Syria), and that the special circum- 
stances of a late period (the 3rd, ii not the 2nd, 
cent. B.C.) ΠΝ the motive for this prophecy. 
But, in any case, it is an important witness that 
all the particularism of the later post-exilic period 
had not been able to quench the spirit of Deutero- 


Isaiah. ‘The same remark applies to the Book of 
Jonah. The simple teaching of this much mis- 


understood, and therefore inadequately appreciated, 
little book, is that God in His inercy desires not 
the death of sinners, even among the heathen, but 
that they should turn and live; and, further, that 
it is within His power to effect such a turning, in 
opposition to all human expectation. Hence it 
only shows a carnal disposition and a low desire 
for revenge, if Judah, instead of rejoicing in the 
conversion of the heatheu, is filled with fury be- 
cause vengeance has not yet overtaken Nineveh 
(which here probably stands for Babylon). Thus 
understood—and the closing words of the nar- 
rative imperatively demand this interpretation— 
this little book, too, represents the highest eleva- 
tion reached by the point of view characteristic 
of Deutero-Isaiah. 

5. In what precedes we have brought together 
all the expectations concerning the heathen world. 
But the centre round which the expectations of 
this period revolve is always Israel, the ‘heritage’ 
of Jahweh (Is 19%). Tt is for it, above all, that 
the joyful message 1s meant, which comforts the 
mourners of Zion (Is 61'); on it is accomplished 
the wondrous transformation, nay the conversion 
of all conditions into their opposite (Is 297®), and 
therewith the triumph of the patient and the poor 
among men (vy. 13). 

The principal guarantee for all blessings of the 
Messianic age is found—as in the earlier prophecies 
—in the restored personal presence of Jahweh, or, 
to be more precise, in the indwelling of His ‘elory’ 
(Zec 2% δὲ. §°, Is 4° [where cloud and shining flame, 
after the purifying Judgment is over, are meant to 
recall the fiery cloud in which Jahweh once accom- 
panied Israel on the wilderness march]). With His 
appearing upon Zion, He enters at the same time 
on the kingly rule over Israel, and judicial author- 
ity over all nations (15 24 33% 24°, Jer 1010, Ob 21, 
Zeph 3”, Zec 14°). Under His sway, the popula- 
tion (which in post-exilic times was long so small) 
is to multiply beyond measure (Zec 8°, Hos 2! [11°)) ; 
the walls of Jerusalem must stretch far out (Mic 
74, Jer 31%), nay even be dispensed with alto- 
gether, on account of the multitude of men and 
cattle (Zec 2°); for Jahweh Himself will be to 
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them as a wall of fire (v.%). Jerusalem is hence- 
forward holy: foreigners shall no more pass through 

| her (J1 4{3]?7), no oppressor shall again lord it over 

her, for Jahweh now with sleepless eye interposes 
Himself as the bulwark of His temple against all 
that comes and goes (Zee 9°; ef. also Is 608). Nor 
is there any further need of the sun and the moon, 
for Jalweh is their unceasing light (Is 60%). 

Corresponding to the glory of her king is the 
external glory, the renown and splendour of the 
new Jerusalem, and the happiness of her inhabit- 
ants. They are there as a boast and a praise 
among all the peoples of the earth (Zeph 3%) ; all 
nations shall praise their country as a delightsome 
land (Mal 3:35), Jerusalem as the [π|68 and joy of 
all future generations (Is 60). Zion, the city of 
the festivals, shall be like a secure habitation, 
subject to no change (Is 33%; cf. also Am 9", Jl 
4[3]); Israel shall be like splendidly blossoming 
plants (Hos 14°)", Ts 27°; according to many, also 
Is 42). One and all, the inhabitants shall enjoy a 
long duration of life (Zee 84, Is 65° **), surrounded 
by blessings, including fertility (Is 30°", Jer 314°, 
Am 913, JI 4 (3)38); for they are ‘a family blessed 
by Jahweh’ (Is 65%). In the profoundest peace 
they pass their days (Mic 41, Is 60!>*)—a peace 
which extends even to the wild animals (Is 65°). 

But the heathen, above all, have to contribute 
to the splendour of Jcrusalem, All their wealth 
is to flow to that city as a token of homage to the 
temple (Hag 2’, Is 11 187 (Ὁ) 2918 60°"), their 
flocks are to be available for the sacritices (Is 60%), 
and the glory of Lebanon for the beautifying of 
the sanctuary (v.28). Thus then shall Israel ‘ suck 
the mille of the nations, and suck the breast of 
kings’ (v.18). 

But it is not only upon endowment with the 
eood things of earth that the happiness of the new 
Jerusalem shall rest. Prophecy does not forget 
higher, spiritual blessings, even if their limitation 
to Israel preponderates, showing here again a, fall- 
ing away from the height reached by Deutero- 
Isaiah’s expectations. The most important point, 
because it is the prerequisite for all other bless- 
ing, is the complete atonement for all the pert 
euilt of the people. From the way in which 
Zechariah in his fourth night-vision (3') hears 
the Satan simply commanded to be silent when he 
charges the people in the person of the high priest 
Joshua with their old guilt, it might appear as if 
the past judgments had sufficed of themselves to 
constitute a full atonement. But this is not the 
meaning of the prophets. On the contrary, Jahweh 
(v.4) must expressly forgive the people’s sin. The 
clothing of the high priest in clean garments is a 
symbolical action, declaring him (and with him 
the people) justified, but of course with the im- 
plication of the presence of a penitent frame of 
mind, such as is well-pleasing to God. In reality 
it is the grace of God which brings about the 
atonement, as is expressly urged in Is 12‘ 33°4 
and, above all, Mic 718%. Thus Israel becomes a 
people who are all righteous (Is 60*"), who are holy 
(Is 45) to Jaliweh (2.6. consecrated to Him as an 
inalicnable possession)—nay, Jerusalem is to bear 
the honorific appellation, ‘ Jalweh is our righteous- 
ness’ (Jer 33). It is only occasionally that the 
religious and moral regeneration of the people is 
traced to the bestowal of the Divine spirit; cf. 
Ts 32158 5971, Zec 12%, and especially J] 818", 
although in this last passage the outpouring of 
God’s spirit upon all branches of the people, even 
male and female slaves, refers mainly to the be- 
stowal of the gift of prophecy. But the mental 
transformations describcd in Is 905: 335% are also, 
no doubt, thought of as due to the influence of the 
| Divine spirit. 

6. Amidst all this, however, it cannot be denied 
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that the ‘legal’ religion, for which the way was 
laid by Ezekiel, and which became an actual fact 
during the period with which we are dealing, casts 
its shadow even upon the expectations regarding 
the time of consummation. The very command- 
ing part played by temple and cultus at present 
(see above, p. 710*) is to be retained even in the 
Messianic future. It is true that embodiments 
of the Divine presence such as the sacred Ark 
shall then be readily dispensed with, because the 
whole of Jerusalem shall be called the throne of 
Jahweh (Jer 8:85), But the temple hill, as the 
holiest and most important, shall tower above all 
others (Is 2°, Mic 4'), whereas, according to Zec 


141°, the whole of the rest of the country shall be | 


changed into a plain. Ezekiel’s prophecy (ch. 47) 
of the temple spring undergoes an advance in Zec 
148 in so far as the living waters, starting from 
Jerusalem, flow down to both seas, east and west, 


and thus fertilize the whole land. The importance | 


attached, again, to the performance of the cultus 
is evidenced not only by the expectation of gifts 


of homage offered to the temple by the Gentiles | 
(see above, p. 712°), but also by passages like Jer | 


33% 21, in which the regular succession of Levitical 
priests is put on a level with the succession of the 
Davidie dynasty. According to Is 667%, however, 
the priesthood is to be open also to the returned. 
exiles (not, presumably, to the Gentiles who bring 
them home). The religious festivals present them- 
selves in a specially important light. The former 
fast-days shall indeed be transformed into days of 
rejoicing (Zec 8.8), but at every New Moon and at 
every Sabbath all flesh (in Israel) shall come to 
worship at Jerusalem and—here we have a strange 
expectation, due probably to a later insertion—to 
look upon the corpses of the apostate ones, ‘ whose 
worm dieth not and whose fire is not quenched’ 
(Is 66%-; on this passage see p. 714"). 4Aechariah 
(1476%-), on the other hand, looks at every Feast of 
Pabernacles for a pilgrimage of all nations to Jeru- 
salem to pray before Jahweh and to join in the 


keeping of the festival: if any one neglects this, — 


his land shall be punished with drought. The 
holiness belonging to the temple shall extend even 
to the bells of the horses in Jerusalem and the 
cooking-pots of the temple. It need not be pointed 
out that ¢Ais notion of holiness cannot be explained 
from the usage of an Isaiah or a Deutero-Isaiah, 
but only from the mechanical and outward concep- 
tion characteristic of the ‘legal’ religion. 

7. We have purposely left out of account until 
now that branch of the expectations as to the future 
which, according to a still prevailing opinion, oc- 
cupied the forefront of interest, namely, the hope 
of the appearing of the Messiah, the ‘shoot of 
David,’ predicted at the latest by Jeremiah (see 
above, Ὁ. 696°). Really, however, it cannot be 
said that this aspect of prophecy plays a promi- 
nent part in our period, unless the very important 
oracles contained in Is 910 and 11), as well as 
Mic 5 (cf. above, p. 6967), are to be assigned 
to the post-exilic period. Leaving these pas- 
sages out of account, we find a direct allusion to 
Jeremiah’s (235%) ‘shoot of David’ in Jer 3311. 
(where, however, vv.!" 311. show that it is not one 
particular ruler, but a continuous succession of 
rulers of David’s line, that is thought of) and 
Zec 3° 6".* Here ‘Shoot’ has already become a 
proper name, but one has no longer to look for his 
coming, since he is present in the person of Zerub- 
babel. All that is now needed is the revelation 
of his dignity as a signet-ring chosen by Jahweh 
(Ilag 2°), and his elevation to the throne of his 
fathers—au event which appears to be connected in 

* We leave out of account Is 49, hecause there ‘shoot’ or 


‘sprout’ [better ‘sprouting ’| of Jahweh can only mean, in view 
of the parailelism, * that which Jahweh causes to sprout.’ 
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Zec 6” with the completion of the building of the 
temple. We have already (p. 6785) pointed out 
that the crowning there enjoined had in the 
original text not Joshua but Zerubbabel for its 
object. It is perfectly intelligible that, after the 


shattering of the hopes reposed on Zerubbabel, 


the high priest should have taken his place (v."), 
especially as in the fifth of Zechariah’s night-visions 
(444) he is already reckoned as one of the two 
‘anointed’ ones who stand before the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

In Is 11", which clearly looks back to v.41, we 
hear of the ‘shoot from the root of Jesse,’ which is 
to be as an ensign to the nations (i.e. to indicate 
to them the way they are to go), who shall seek 
his favour and (by their gifts of homage, cf. above, 
p- 712) enhance the splendour of his residence. In 
the whole of the following description, however, 


| he is not mentioned again. 


The expectation of a king of David’s family is 


found also, beyond doubt, in the beautiful pro- 


-heaven and a new earth (Is 65" 66%). 


phecy of Zec 9%, although he is there called simply 
‘king.’ Jerusalem is to rejoice over him who 
returns home as a conqueror Over all enemies, but 
mounted upon the animal ridden in times of peace, 
in token that henceforward he is to rule as a 
peaceful prince to the ends of the earth. The idea 
of the world-empire of the Messiah appears here 
with its fmal stamp, and indeed in a form which 
goes far beyond all prophecies uttered hitherto, 
and to which there is no parallel except in pas- 
sages like Ps 28. 

Apart from the above prophecies, we meet only 
with quite general promises, such as that of the 
righteous rule of a king and his ministers (Is 32"), 
the choice of a common head over Judah and Israel 
at the advent of the Messianic age (Hos 23 [1}}}}; 
also the ‘ breaker’ of Mic 2% means the earthly 
leader, but the real king at the head of the return- 
ing people is Jahweh Himself), and the rearing up 
again of the fallen tabernacle of David (Am 9), 
The last-named expectation might, however, refer 
simply to the re-establishing of the residence and 
kingdom of David ; while in Zec 12%: the ‘ house 
of David,’ which (in the Joy of victory) is to be 
like the angel of Jahweh, stands simply for the 
aristocracy of the nation. A closer examination of 
all these passages always yields the same result, 
namely, that during this period the person of the 
Messiah is either of only secondary importance, 
or, if this be not the case, the réle it plays is far 
less religious than political. 

8. Finally, we have still to mention some quite 
isolated expressions, which (like some even of 
those above mentioned) belong to the sphere of 
late apocalyptic expectations. We should hardly 
include in this category the promise of a pee 
for, 


although this promise plainly attaches itself to 
Is 51° (the annihilation of heaven and earth), 


Trito-Isaiah, as the whole context shows, is think- 
ing rather of the complete transformation of all 


‘conditions than of an actual new creation of the 


Universe. On the other hand, Is 25° contains an 
apocalyptic feature in the announcement that 
death shall be destroyed for ever,* as does also 
26 in the hope expressed of the resurrection of 
the godly dead. In the latter case the form of 
expression appears to the present writer to exclude 
a symbolical explanation of this resurrection as 
referring to the return from exile (as in Ezk 37"), 
‘They that lie in the dust’ are those actually 


| buried ; the mysterious dew descending from the 


starry region causes the earth to send forth the 
shades again. The definiteness with which the 


* We leave the question open whether this clause, which suits 
neither the rhythm nor the contents of the two following 
clauses, belonged from the first to Is 253, 
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resurrection hope is here put forward can cause 
us all the less surprise, seeing that the so-called 
Apocalypse of Isaiah (chs. 24-27) appears to belong 
to a period from which we possess other witnesses 
to this expectation (see below, on Dn 193). Else- 
where, throughout this period we find everywhere 
assumed the old conception of 5116 Ὁ] (see above, 
p- 668%), the place whence no return is possible. 
Only, it is questionable whether the description 
in Is 1455: of the conditions in the kingdom of the 
dead, after the analogy of the conditions that pre- 
vail in the upper world, is to be put to the account 
of bold poetical colouring or of a further develop- 
ment of the ancient and simpler conception. If 
the latter must be assumed, yet even in this pas- 
sage (especially v.15, cf. Ezk 327%) nothing more 
than an approach can be discovered to the doctrine 
of a separation between the good and the bad. On 
thle enigmatic saying in Is 66% (probably a later 
addition), ci. above, p. 713%. It would have to 
be regarded as a clear approach to the doctrine 
of the pains of hell if there were here any refer- 
ence to the under world at all, and not rather to 
the corpses of apostates lying before the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

9. In what precedes we have already had to 
notice a variety of passages which pass beyond 
merely eschatological expectations into the sphere 
of apocalyptic, in so far as their language is pur- 
posely obscure and veiled, nay enigmatic in form, 
partly perhaps with the well-founded intention of 
rendering it unintelligible to outsiders. But apoca- 
lyptic proper meets us in the extant literature for 
the first time in the Book of Daniel (c. 165 B.C.). 
Since this book has found entrance into the OT 
canon, we cannot pass it over entirely in our present 
exposition. In reality, however, it belongs to the 
category of post-canonical (apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptical) literature, and hence we refer for details 
to the article DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD (above, p. 272if.); ef. also 
P. Volz, Jidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis 
Akiba, Tibingen and Leipzig, 1903; W. Bousset, 
Die gudische Apokalyptik, ete., Berlin, 1903; W. 
Baldensperger, Die messianisch - apokalyptischen 
Hoffnungen des Tudenthums*, Strassburg, 1903. 

The apocalyptic character of the Book of Daniel 
is already indicated by the command (87 12°) to 
Daniel to keep the revelations made to him secret, 
and to seal the book till the time of the end. But 
it is seen most clearly of all in the contents of 
chs. 2. 7. 10 ff. Throughout these chapters events 
are predicted, some of which had happened within 
the author’s own experience, while others had long 
been things of the past : in chs. 2 and 7 the world- 
enipires that succeeded the empire of Babylon, 
along with the ten kings of the fourth kingdom ; 
in 10ff. the conflicts of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids, with numberless details; and, most of 
all, the terrible danger to the religion of Israel 
threatened by Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes (1176), 
The purpose is everywhere the same: the author 
means to encourage his countrymen to uncon- 
querable endurance amidst the severe persecu- 
tion to which their faith and their fidelity to the 
Law were subjected. With this view he shows 
them, by the example of the young Daniel and 
his companions (18), the blessing of unqualified 
obedience to the laws about food ; by the example 
of the three men in the fiery furnace (ch. 3), and by 
the example of Daniel in the lions’ den (ch. 6), he 
exhibits how for courageous confessors of the God 
of Israel wondrous deliverance is wrought, while 
punishment inevitably overtakes the despisers of 
this God (37% 4508. 539 675 (24), On the other side, the 
consolation he offers is based upon the prediction— 
veiled indeed in true apocalyptic fashion, yet on 
that account exact—of the end of the oppression. 


It is derived (ch. 9) from a mystical interpretation 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of a seventy years’ period 
of rejection for Jerusalem, the years being ex- 
plained as weeks of years. Even this instance of 
occupation with the long-canonized Sacred Writ- 
ings, in order to discover a secret sense, is a char- 
acteristic mark of apocalyptic. 

It would be doing the Book of Daniel serious 
injustice to deny it all claim to a truly religious 
tone, and to see in it merely an embodiment of 
rigid zeal for the Law. Even if the beautiful con- 
fession of sins contained in 9*! should have to be 
regarded, with many moderns, as a later addition, 
yet in 8” and 11* there is the implication that the 
advent of the final age is still kept back by the 
continuance of God’s well- merited anger against 
Israel. But elsewhere, it cannot be denied, the 
strict observance of the outward demands of the 
Law, especially those relating to the cultus, oceupies 
the forefront of interest. To our apocalyptist what 
appears to be the principal misfortune in the re- 
ligious persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
plainly the abolition of the regular morning and 
evening burnt-offering (811 15. 11%! {coupled in the 
latter passage with the defilement of the sanctuary 
by a heathen image}]), while its reintroduction 1s 
the subject of exact calculation (8131. 1911.) 

Considering the date of origin of the Book of 
Daniel, it is a matter of course that its conception 
of God should occupy the level reached by the 
writing prophets. It 15 remarkable, however, that 
here already there should be such striking traces 
of the effort, which afterwards reached a climax 
in the Rabbinical theology, to jealously guard the 
person of God from all direct contact with the 
visible world. This explains the great multiplying 
of comparatively independent intermediate beings, 
who hold converse with the apocalyptist, in order 
to give him information (7/6 8158. 941? where, for 
the first time, we meet with the name of an angel, 
Gabriel; 1048.) .. or whom he beholds otherwise in 
his visions, such as the countless myriads of 7! 
(cf. also 8:3... 12°%, and the mention of guardian 
angels in 3% 6”). In the story of the madness of 
Nebuchadregzzar (42°) it looks almost as if the rule 
of the world was left to the ‘determination of the 
watchers’ [certain superior angels] and the com- 
mand of the ‘holy ones’; itis not till v.27 (*4) that 
we hear of a ‘determination of the Highest.’ No 
less do the struggles of the nations appear to be 
decided simply by angelic princes (027) as the 
suardians and champions of the various peoples ; ἢ 
ef. 10%, where probably we should see Gabriel in 
the fantastically described figure of the champion of 
Israel, who, with the aid of Michael,t one of the 
chief princes (10!**!; in 191 he is called ‘the great 
prince who protects thy countrymen’), contends 
with the patron angels of the Persian empire and 
(ν.39) of Greece. 

The above-described tendency to keep the per- 
son of God at a distance appears to be quite con- 
tradicted by the description in 7°", where the 
‘ancient of days,’ who takes his seat upon the 
throne to execute judgment, can be understood 
only of God. But apart from the fact that here 
we have to do with a mere vision, and that on thie 
occasion in question personal action on the part of 
God was indispensable, the description is confined 
wholly to externals (clothing, hair of the head, 
dazzling throne, and myriads of attendant spirits), 
God is not once introduced as speaking. On the 
contrary, it appears as if the decision of the assessors 
of the court {ν.190) were pronounced on the ground 


*In 1911, there may be two later systems of reckouing, 
different from that of 814. 

+ Cf. what was said above (Ὁ. 709>f.) on Is 24211., : 

+ Of the exhaustive monograph of W. Luecken, Alichael, 
Gottingen, 1898. 
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of the ‘ books,’ in which, presumably, the actions of 
the parties to be judged had been written down. 

This judgment evidently enters as a principal 
component into the eschatological expectations of 
the apocalyptist. And its result 1s not merely to 
east down the heathen world-empire personified in 
the God-blaspheming Antiochus Epiphanes, but to 
bestow the world-dominion for ever on the ‘ saints 
of the Most High,’ z.e. on the people of Israel 
(715f. 21f. 27; ef., by the way, even 2*4). In view of 
the express interpretation of the angel in 7”, the 
figure who, Jike a man, comes with the clouds of 
heaven, can be understood only of Israel, and not 
of a personal Messiah, of whom, strangely enough, 
the book contains no hint. On the other hand, it 
is the Book of Daniel (12?) that contains the tirst 
undoubted * reference to the resurrection. Even 
here, however, what is looked for is not a general 
resurrection of αὐ the dead, but only a resurrection 
of many, including both the godly (to everlasting 
life) and the ungodly (to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence). The number of the first naturally 
includes Daniel himself (ν.15), 

That this last offshoot of prophecy should now 
exhibit only faint traces of the true prophetic 
spirit, and should move rather on the lines of 
‘legal’ religion, is only natural in view of the fact 
that the latter had held almost unlimited sway for 
nearly 300 years at the date when the Book of 
Daniel was composed. 

In speaking of the Book of Daniel, and even in 
dealing with a not inconsiderable portion of post- 
exilic prophecy, we have been compelled to antici- 
pate the order of the stages of development of the 
religion of Israel. Our next task will be to seek to 
realize more fully the nature of the ‘ Priests’ Code.’ 


VIII. THe Priests’ Cope (P). 


i. THE SOURCES, — Regarding the numerous 
questions connected with the literary criticism of 
the stratum usually known as P, we must here 
be content with a few remarks, It is generally 
admitted that not only the present Pentateuch but 
also its latest stratum, namely P, must be viewed 
as the fruit of a somewhat lengthy literary pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, the spirit and the diction of 
this whole stratum exhibit such unity, that, from 
the point of view of the history of the religion of 
Israel, it is a matter of only subordinate interest 
to determine the component elements more ex- 
actly. Thus we do not dispute the possibility 
that the so-called Law of Holiness (H) may in- 
clude some pre-exilic passages, but we regard by 
far the most of H as having originated within the 
priestly circles of the Exile, and that by way of 
carrying out the programme sketched by Ezekiel 
(chs. 40-48). The same remark applies to the 
priestly law-book, which, according to the express 
statement of Ezr 7“ (οἵ, also Nel 815 183), was first 
brought with him from Babylon by Ezra, and 
which, in view of Ezr 7153.51 (‘the writer of the law 
of the God of heaven’), must at least have been 
edited by him. Whether this law-book of Ezra was 
identical with that recension which embodied the 
cultus laws in the form of a cultus history (cf. ¢.g. 
Ly 101. Nu 15*4-), and included also the historical 
parts of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, 
we leave an open question. Only, we have no 
doubt on this point, that Ezra’s law-book was 
identical neither with the whole of the present 
Pentateuch nor with the whole of the present 
P stratum. For, in the one case, the occasional 
glaring differences between the laws in D and in P 
would have occasioned serious confusion; while, 

* The above (p. 1130) cited passage, Is 2619, which, by the 
way, perhaps belongs to the same period as Daniel, is by nota 
few explained of the political resurrection of the people. 
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on the other supposition, it would be quite im- 
possible to account for the very frequent repeti- 
tions (for instance, the duplicate versions of the 
ordinances regarding the building and furnishing 
of the Tent of Meeting, Ex 25-31 and 35-40), as 
well as the partial divergences of the components 
of certain groups (for instance, in the so-called 
sacrificial tora of Lv 1-7). On the contrary, we 
can only conclude tliat the code of Ezra, which 
was originally harmonious, was subsequently en- 
larged by the preducts of other priestly schemes, 
and so finally (probably still within the 5th cent. 
B.C.) united with the older sources (J, EK, D) into a 
single whole. 

ii. THE CONCEPTION OF GOD,—1. P’s conception 
of God can, properly speaking, be gathered only 
from the Creation narrative of Gn 1. For, as 
almost his whole interest is fixed on the prepara- 
tion for and the establishment of the Israelitish 
theocracy, little occasion presents itself elsewhere 
for descanting on the being of God. But in the 
story of Creation (cf. above, p. 666) we encounter 
such a transcendence of God in relation to matter, 
in opposition to all pantheistic intermiximg of the 
two, and to every theory of evolution, that we may 
here pass by the much debated question of the 
dependence of the narrator on the Babylonian or 
the Pheenician cosmogony.* At most, a mytho- 
logical echo has survived in the allusion to a chaos 
(v.*) and the hovering (scarcely ‘ brooding’) of the 
creative spirit of God over the primeval ocean. 
But, even if v.? should be urged in opposition to 
the assumption of a creation ex nihilo, there would 
still be left the making of light, of the firmament 
of heaven, and, above all, of the stars, which are 
evidently to be thought of not as formed from 
pre-existing material but as called immediately 
into being. The absolute omnipotence of thie 
Creator results of itself from the fact that His 
word of command is all that is needed to bring 
things into being according to His pleasure; while 
His absolute wisdom is manifested in the pyro- 
gressive order of the creative work, culminating 
in man, the goal and the crown of creation; as 
well as by the testimony of the Creator Himself 
(v.24) that all He had made was ‘very good,’ 1.6. 
perfect. 

2. This lofty conception of the living, personal, but 
at the same time purely spiritual, God—a product 
of perfected prophetism—shows itself elsewhere in 
P in his careful avoidance of all anthropomorphism. 
True, indeed, even he cannot entirely dispense 
with theophanies at specially important crises in 
the history of redemption; but he always con- 
tents himself with almost imperceptible allusions 
to the near presence of God (Gn 17:3 35"*), or to the 
appearing of the ‘glory of Jahweh’ (see above, p. 
639°f.) in the cloud (Kx 16%, Nu 9% 177 [16#*)). 
This glory appears to the Israelites upon the top 
of Mount Sinai like devouring fire (Ex 241”); its 
reflexion causes the skin of Moses’ face to shine, so 
that he has to cover his countenance with a veil 
(Ex 34°). But none of these passages venture 
on even a remote description of the being of God. 
Under these circumstances it is surely no accident, 
again, that in P we find no trace of intermediary 
beings between God and man, the sole medium of 
revelation being the word of God. Manifestly, 
the sending forth of angels, who had to be thought 
of all the same as wearing some bodily form, ap- 
peared to P as itself a degrading of the Divine 
sphere to the realm of the creaturely. 

3. All the less can it be that, when man is said 
to have been created after the image of God and 


* The fullest treatment of these questions is by H. Gunkel, 
Schinfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (Gottingen, 1894); 
and Frdr. Delitzsch, Das babylonische Weltschipfungsepos 
(Leipzig, 1896). 
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in His likeness (Gn 157, there is any thought of a 
copying of the bodily form of God, Even if some- 
thing of the kind may have been intended in the 
heathen source which is assumed by many to have 
been used by the narrator, he himself would have 
indignantly repelled any such conception. Man is 
the image of God in so far as he, in distinction 
from all other living creatures, belongs to the 
realm of rational and moral beings, whose supreme 
head is God Himself. The idea that this Divine 
image was lost by a fall into sin is quite unknown 
to P. On the contrary, he expressly notes (Gm 5°) 
that it was transmitted by Adam, through the 
process of generation, to Seth (and his further 

osterity); and, even after the Flood, murder is 
declared to be an act worthy of punislinent by 
death (9°), because it amounts to a destroying of 
the Divine image, 

A result of the position of pre-eminence held 
by man as the bearer of the Divine image is thie 
dominion accorded him by God over the earth, 
and in particular over the world of animals 
(Gn 1%), For the exercise of this dominion men 
are capacitated by becoming fruitful and multi- 
plying in accordance with the so-called ‘ Creation- 
blessing.’ At the same time, however, they are 
at first (v.2°) confined exclusively to a vegetable 
diet; permission to use animal food (but to the 
exclusion of eating blood) does not come till after 
the Flood (Gn 9°"), z.¢. it is simply a concession to 
the corruption that has now set in, a perversion 
of the condition originally designed by God. In 
His perfect creation δῖ could not have held 
sway from the first. 

ill. 7ΠῈ LEGULATIONS OF THE THEOCRACY.— 
1, That interest in the regulations of the theocracy 
by which the whole of P is dominated, makes 
itself felt already in the Creation narrative, in so 
far as the latter represents the Sabbath as blessed 
and hallowed from the beginning as the day on 
which God rested from His six days’ work (Gn 95). 
The Flood is indeed, as in J, a judgment of God 
(6%) on a vhoby corrupt humanity, but at the 
same time furnishes the occasion for concluding 
a bérith (cf., on this so-called ‘covenant,’ above, 
Ρ. 630°f.) with the new race of men descended from 
Noah. It consists in God’s promise that mankind 
is in future to be safe from the recurrence of de- 
struction by the waters of a flood, and in the 
binding of Noah (and in him of all mankind) to 
abstain from eating blood and from murder. The 
covenantal sign confirmatory of the Divine promise 
is the rainbow (922%), 

2. In the history of the patriarchs, which is dis- 
missed by P in a few very brief notices, there 
emerges prominently once more the coneluding of 
the bértth with Abraham (Gn 17:85), The Divine 
promise in this instance has reference to the be- 
stowing upon the patriarch of a very numerous 
posterity, which shall include even kings, and to 
the assigning of the land of Canaan to Abraham’s 
seed as a permanent possession. On the other 
hand, Abraham is bound to an upright walk 
before God and to the adoption of circumcision 
as the outward sign of this second ‘covenant.’ 
It is clear that circumcision, which, as a very 
ancient practice of many nations surrounding 
Israel, must originally have rested upon other 
grounds (cf. above, p. 622°f.), is here brought 
under a specifically religious point of view. Since 
an uncircumcised person is ‘ unclean,’ circumcision, 
as the taking away of a portion of the uncleanness, 
is a symbolical act of purifying. but this negative 
sense is supplemented by a positive one—an act of 
consecration. Circumcision is the rite whereby a 
child is reeeived into the fellowship of the pure 
God-consecrated people, and it includes at the 
same time the obligation to conform to all the 


Divine ordinances that are binding on this body. 
All these features (purilication, consecration, en- 
gagement) impart to circumcision, as viewed by 
P, a sacramental character, which suggests com- 
parison with Christian Baptism. The circum- 
stance that, according to ν.}3, circunicision is to 
be performed also on every class of slaves, appears 
at the first glance very strange, in view of the par- 
ticularism with which P elsewhere insists on the 
sole claim of Israel to the name of a people of God. 
But it seems to him even more important that no 
unclean one shall be tolerated in the company of 
the clean, and hence he resorts more readily to 
the expedient of requiring that even foreigners 
who have come into external fellowship with 
Tsrael shall be bound to the Law by circuntcision, 
and be thereby constituted full citizens of the 
Divine commonwealth. 

3. Except for his detailed account of the purchase 
of the burial-place at Hebron (Gn 23), upon which 
he evidently means to base a claim on the part of 
Abraham’s posterity te the land of Canaan, P 
hastens rapidly over the history preliminary to 
the Sinai covenant, that he may dwell all the 
more fully on this third dérith, whose duration is 
to be eternal, and whose sign is the Sabbath 
(Ex 3115), In the forefront stands (Ex 6?) 
the solemn revelation of the name ‘ Jaliweh’ to 
Moses. This name is expressly said to have 
been then first communicated, God having re- 
vealed Himself to the fathers only as El-shaddai 
(‘God almighty’). No explanation of the name 
‘Jahweh’ is given. Doubtless, the explanation 
which underlies Ex 3” is assumed as long 
familiar. But here already the promises of 
Jahweh are cnumerated, upon which the dérith at 
Sinal is to be founded: the deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt, whereby at the same time 
Israel’s election as the people of God’s own pos- 
session is sealed, and the settlement of them in 
Canaan in fulfilment of the sworn promise to the 
patriarchs that this land was to be given to their 
descendants for a perpetual possession. The obli- 
gations, again, to which the people have to submit 
themselves, in order to prove themselves worthy 
of these Divine blessings and of the name ‘ people 
of Jahweh,’ are laid down in the numerous orili- 
nances which form the Kernel of the so-called 
‘Priests’ Code.’ The latter name is not meant to 
imply that this code is concerned only with pre- 
scriptions for the priests—by way of opposition, 
for instance, to Deutcronomy as a law-book for 
the people. On the contrary, the majority of the 
laws contained in it assume the form of communi- 
cations which Moses by God’s command imparts 
to the people. But, as all strictly ritual acts can 
be performed only by priests, and the laws have 
reference very largely to the cultus, the designa- 
tion of the whole as the ‘ Priests’ Code’ is per- 
fectly justified. The realm of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence,* which plays by no means an un- 
essential part in the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ 
comes into consideration in P only where speci- 
fically religious interests are involved. 

4, The fundamental notions on which the so- 
called Ceremonial Law, independence on the legisla- 
tive programme of Ezekiel, is based, are extremcly 
simple. They amount essentially to the one idea 
that in the domain of Israel, Jahweh’s own people, 
everything without exception belongs, and 15 thus 
consecrated, to Him alone. This holds good ac- 
cordingly of all space and time, and of all pro- 


* On this side of the legislation, which we pass by here, the 
reader may compare the following: W. Nowack, Dic socialcn 
Probleme im Israel, Strassburg, 1892; Εἰ, Schall, Die Staatsver- 
Jassung der Juden, Leipzig, 1896; F. Buhl, Die soetalen 
Verhtilinisse der Israeliten, Berlin, 1899; G. Forster, Das 
mosaische Strafrecht in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 
Leipzig, 1900. 
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perty and life. The full logical consequence of this 
now would be, properly speaking, that man would 
have to renounce all use of what is God’s sole pro- 
perty—nay, that all life would have to be brought 
to Him in sacrifice. But this would make the 
continued existence of the God-consecrated people 
impossible. Hence God has so ordained it in His 
law that only a portion of the property in question 
is to be exclusively hallowed to Him and thus 
withdrawn from profane use. This due (¢éruimdh), 
levied upon the whole, gives symbolical expression 
to the confession that Jahweh is mcontrovertibly 
Lord of everything. With this admission He is 
eraciously satisfied ; and by the sacred ¢ériimah 
all the rest is also hallowed and its safe use pro- 
cured for Israel. But all the heavier is the 
vengeance that overtakes him who omits the pre- 
scribed hallowing and rendering of a portion to 
Jahweh, or lays his hands on what has already 
been hallowed. It will be our object in the fol- 
lowing survey to show what was the special 
portion of Jahweh under all the categories above 
referred to. 

(a) Holy places.—Jahweh is sole Lord of all 
space. But He contents Himself with requiring 
that a limited space be marked off and declared 
absolutely sacred. Tlius space is the place where 
His ‘ glory’ dwells, and thus at the same time sup- 
plies the condition of approach to Him and of all 
kinds of ritual proceedings. (a) The latter became 
possible for the first time after the construction of 
the one legitimate sanctuary, in the form of the 
‘Tent of Meeting’ (commonly ealled ‘ the taber- 
nacle,’ German Stiftshitte) at Sinai. Henee P 
nowhere speaks of the erecting of altars or the 
offering of sacrifices by the patriarchs, but the 
constitution of the sanctuary 1s the first and very 
minutely handled subject of the Sinaitic legis- 
lation (Ex 254% and 35%), The coneentration of 
the cultus at one legitimate sanctuary, which 
Deuteronomy (12'"*) put forward as a new demand 
and which it carried through not without diffi- 
culty, appears in P as something that is self- 
evident and needs not to be specially enjoined. 
Nor does P, like Deuteronomy, regard the unifica- 
tion of the cultus as coming into force only after 
the termination of the conquest of Canaan [or, to 
be more precise, after the building of Solomon’s 
temple], but as a principle that was valid from the 
very first. The tent-sanctuary erected at Sinai is 


indeed, in view of its whole character, nothing but: 


the Jerusalem temple projected back into the time 
of the wilderness journeyings; but there are two 
considerations that forbid our speaking, in this 
connexion, of P’s account as pure fiction. In the 
first place, even the ancient tradition (Ex 337") 
knows of a ‘Tent of Meeting,’ only that the latter 
is not a place of worship but simply the seat of an 
oracle, and that it stands not in the midst of but 
outside the camp. Secondly, the tent-sanctuary 
of P belongs to the numerous theories which owe 
their form, not to an actual tradition but to a 
religious postulate. Things must have been so 
ordered, it was argued, if they were to harmonize 
with the (much later, but) absolutely authoritative 
theories. Thus a delicate symbolical idea comes 
to be transformed into tangible history. Any one 
who straightway pronounces this a falsifying of 
history, shows that he has no notion of the peculiar 
character of the whole genus of literature known 
as the midrash (for it is to this realm that we 
must assign all this embodying of religious ideas 
in history, within the Ceremonial Law). See, 
further, art. TABERNACLE in vol. iv. 

The setting up of the sacred tent in the midst of 
the camp of Israel naturally implies that Jahweh 
means to take up His abode amidst His people, if 
not in His real person, yet with a representation 
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of His being (cf. above, p. 639°f., on the ‘ glory 
of Jahweh’). The special seat of His revealing 
presence, and consequently the most holy centre 
of the sacred spot, is the lid of the Ark of the 
Law in the dark adytwm of the tent (Ex 9555). 
Next to this ‘Holy of Holies,’ which, it would 
appear from Lv 16, could be entered only by the 
high priest, and even by him only on the Great 
Day of Atonement,* comes the ‘ Holy Place,’ 
which only the priests, not the Levites, might 
enter. These two spaces are surrounded by the 
fore-eourt, in which the priests, with the assistance 
of the Levites, attend to the sacrificial cultus. 
Between the fore-court, again, and the tribes of 
Israel which—three on each side—surround the 
court, the Levites are encamped. In virtue of the 
consecration which they have undergone, they 
are fitted to serve as a bulwark to the people 
against the Divine holiness, which threatens with 
destruction everything unclean that comes near it 
(Nu 15), 

(8) The idea of a ¢érémah of the land being due to 
Jahweh as an acknowledgment that one owes the 
whole to Him, finds a further expression in the 
command to set apart 13 priestly and 35 Levitical 
cities, each with a piece of pasture-land round 
about it (Nu 35, Jos 21). The cireunistance that 
these cities and the pasturage pertaining to them 
are intended for the use of man, does not exelude 
the possibility of looking upon them as a due paid 
to Jahweh. For in other instances as well (e.g. 
the thigh in meal-offerings) the ἐγ ηνα ἢ, falls to 
the priests. This whole enactment, however, is 
intended simply to embody one of those theories 
spoken of above, without regard to the possibility 
of carrying it into practice. This is sufficiently 
proved by the single fact that the territory of 
the twelve tribes, in each of which, in propor- 
tion to their size, a certain number of cities are 
to be set apart (Nu 35°), had long ceased to be 
under the contro] of the people, and that it cannot 
be proved that in the post-exilie period such a law 
was carried out even in the case of Judah, although 
priests and Levites may have fixed their abode by 
preference in those particular cities of Judah and 
Benjamin. In favour of the view that we are 
here dealing with a mere theory, there is, finally, 
the further circumstance that several of the cities 
enumerated were situated so near to one another 
that the pasture-lands attached to them (extend- 
ing each to a distance of 2000 eubits from the 
city wall) would in many instances have over- 
lapped. The late date, however, at which this 
theory was constructed is evident from the way in 
which the Priests’ Code proper repeatedly (Nu 
18 265) insists that the tnbe of Levi is to be 
compensated by the offerings of the people for 
having waived its elaim to a share of the land: 
Jahweh is its portion. 

(y) A final embodiment of the idea of Jaliweli as 
the sole owner of the land is found in a portion of 
the regulations about the Sebbatiea? year and the 
so-called creat year of jubile (Lv 25). It is true that 
even the Book of the Covenant prescribes (Ex 23!) 
that the land is to be allowed to lie fallow once in 
seven years, for the good of the poor and the 
beasts of the field. The motive there, however, 
is a humanitarian, not a theocratie, one; and, 
moreover, the rule is certainly not meant to apply 
to all cultivated land in one and the same year. 
Deuteronomy prescribes (ch. 15) only a reniission 


* The opening part of Lv 16 contains, indeed, primarily only 
regulations as to the precautions to be taken by Aaron to 
ensure his being able to enter the sanctuary without danger, 
and thus manifestly assumes the possibility of repeated 
entrances. This introductory passage was aftcrwards ainal- 
gamated with the ritual of the Day of Atonement. Nu 187, 
again, implies that aii priests may officiate in the Holy of 
Holies. 
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of debts for the seventh year, again on humani- 
tarian grounds. On the other hand, Lv 25°. re- 
quires that every seven years ai/ land shall enjoy 
absolute rest. There is no more word of humani- 
tarian motives: the Sabbath of the land in the 
Sabbatical year denotes a consecration of the land 
just as the weekly Sabbath signifies the consecra- 
tion of a specified shorter period of time. But 
this consecration implies once more the solemn 
acknowledgment that the people have received the 
land only on revocable lease from Jahweh, the 
sole feudal owner. 

We have the express testimony of the history of 
the Maceabzean wars to the fact that the prescrip- 
tions regarding the Sabbatical year were carried 
into practice. On the other hand, Jewish tradition 
itself admits that the so-called great year of jubile, 
which fell every fiftieth year (after the complete 
lapse of seven Sabbatical - year weeks), was only 
counted but not actually observed. As a matter 
of fact, the carrying out of the prescriptions of 
Ly 2518, so far as this was possible at all, would 
have led to a total want of certainty as to all 
matters of property and a consequent paralyzing 
of econoniic relations. But the consistent theory 
of P’s legislation is indifferent to questions of 
practicability, and even to such considerations as 
that the year of jubile immediately follows a 
Sabbatical year and thus implies a second fallow 
year. All this appears to P insignificant com- 
pared with the principle which here (v.™) finds its 
most notable and clearest expression: the land 
(like every other possession), being the property of 
Jahweh, may not be sold. On the contrary, one 
man can sell to another only a certain number of 
harvests; the price is to be proportioned to the 
number of years which have yet to elapse before 
the next jubile year, when the property spontane- 
ously falls back to the original usufructuary of it, 
the proper feudatory of Jahweh. It is significant 
that, according to v.*%, the houses in a walled 
city do not pass back in the year of jubile into the 
hands of the seller. They are the handiwork of 
Ian, and, as such, do not belong to the feudal 
property of which Jahweh gives a lease. On the 
other hand, the houses in villages are, according 
to v.*!, a part of the landed property ; hence they 
are redeemable at any time, and pass back in the 
year of jubile to their original owner. 

(δ) Holy times.—Jahweh is Lord also of all time. 
Hence the employing of time in any pursuit that 
brings profit amounts to an encroaching upon God’s 
right of property. He permits, however, of such 
encroachment, upon condition that special portions 
of the whole time are set apart and ‘ hallowed,’ ὁ.6. 
withdrawn from profane use, as belonging to God. 
The essential point is thus abstention from work. 
It is only in a secondary way that P thinks of the 
spending of holy days in Divine worship or pri- 
vate meditation. On ordinary holy days it is only 
professional work that is forbidden (Lv 237% 31. 2 
ete.), but on the Sabbath and the Great Day of 
Atonement it is work of every kind (vv.2-), The 
standpoint of P comes out, above all, in the motives 
he assigns for the festivals. The original agrarian 
character of these (cf. above, p. 662 ff.) still sur- 
vives—apart from the dedication of the firstling 
sheaf at the Mazzéth festival, Lv 23°%—only in 
the Feast of Weeks, as the occasion when the 
firstling loaves are presented. On the other hand, 
the Passover, as an independent festival, precedes 
the seven (formerly six) days of Unleavened Bread. 
Already instituted in Egypt (Ex 12"), it is meant 
for all time, in grateful remembrance of the sparing 
of Israel the night before the Exodus, when God 
smote all the firstborn of the Egyptians. The 
manifestly primitive form of the celebration (the 


eating of the lamb in the houses, and the besprink- ! 


ling of the doorposts with its blood) could be re. 
tained by P only through giving up the sacrificial 
character of the festival; for otherwise it could 
not have been celebrated except (as in Dt 16°) at 
the central sanctuary. 
festival it is repeatedly emphasized that the strict 
prohibition of leaven was given at the very Exodus 


In the case of the Mazzéth 


itself, thereby conferrmg upon this festival also 
the character of a theocratic memorial ordinance. 
With the Feast of Tabernacles (now an eight days’ 
instead.of a seven days’ festival), which was origin- 
ally the joyous feast of the fruit- and wine-gather- 
ing, the same result was reached by giving to the 
ancient custom of dwelling in booths during the 
festival the stamp of a memorial of the wilderness 
journeyings. This giving up of the original motive 
of the festivals, namely, the course of the various 
harvests, permits also of an exact dating of them. 
Thus the Passover falls on the evening of the 14th 
Nisan, JZazzdth extends from the 15th to the 2]st 
of the first month, Tabernacles from the 15th to 
the 22nd of the seventh month, while the Feast of 
Weeks falls on the fiftieth day after the offering 
of the firstling sheaf, which was always to be pre- 
sented the day after the Sabbath of the Mazgzéth. 
week. Of new festivals we have: the Feast of 
Trumpets at the new moon of the seventh month 
[otherwise the New Moon, to which such import- 
ance was attached in early times, is signalized in 
P only by a multiplication of the official offerings], 
and the Great Day of Atonement on the 10th day 
of the same month. Once more it is significant 
that thelatter festival, whichis undoubtedly of very 
late origin, and whose motives are purely theocratic, 
should have become the most important and the 
holiest of all. By the way, it is only in the case 
of seven of these days (the Ist and 7th days of 
Mazzéth; the Feast of Weeks; the ist, 10th, 15th, 
and 22nd days of the seventh month [but, accord- 
ing to Lv 23°, also every Sabbath]) that a ‘holy 
convocation ’ of the whole people is required at the 
sanctuary—a demand which is intelligible only if 
one thinks of the people as living in the neighbour- 
hood of the sanctuary, as was actually the case 
a the first period after the Return from the 
xile. 

All the festivals hitherto enumerated recurred 
every year. But the underlying idea of all the 
festal seasons made its way to a further realization 
in the setting apart, as hallowed to God, of seasons 
within larger divisions of time. This led to the 
expansion of the idea of the Sabbath by the separa- 
tion and hallowing of every seventh year as the 
close of a year-week, and of the fiftieth year after 
the termination of a eycle of seven year-weeks. 
The celebration of these is based upon a renuncia- 
tion of the use of the soil. Since in this instance 
the theory of sacred ¢zme is in the closest contact 
with that of sacred space, we have already (p. 717°) 
had to speak of the Sabbatical year and the great 
year of jubile. 

(c) The consecrated character of all members of 
the people; ‘holy persons’ in the narrower sense 
(Priests and Levites).—(a) The fact that Jahweh by 
mighty acts ‘redeemed ’ the people from the bond- 
age of Egypt, constituted Israel the property of 
Jabweh alone (Lv 2645 55). and henceforward it 
was to be a people consecrated to Him, and thus 
—in harmony with His superiority to every kind 
of stain—an absolutely pure people. This idea 
finds expression on the one hand in the purificatory 
act of circumcision, and on the other in the numer- 
ous regulations about cleanness (cf. especially Lv 
11-15), which furnish instructions as to the pre- 
cautions to be taken to avoid defilement, and as to 
the atoning acts necessary when Levitical purity 
has been lost. In so far as these acts consist of 
sacrificial transactions, we shall have to speak of 
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them more fully below in connexion with the sub- 
ject of sacrifice. But, besides these, we have to 
do here with the command to consecrate to God 
all the male firstborn (and therewith all the fur- 
ther offspring of the same womb), and, following 
out this idea, to redeem them by a prescribed per- 
formance from the condition of forfeiture to the 
Deity (Ex 131-4, Nu 1816). The same object is 
aimed at in the requirement of a poll-tax of half 
a shekel from every adult Israelite as a protective 
‘covering’ of his life upon the occasion of the 
numbering of the people (Ex 3044-). For this last 
is, as it were, an encroaching upon Jahweh’s sphere 
of sovereignty ; hence an express acknowledgment 
of His sole claim to the life of all persons is neces- 
sary, and this takes the form of a poll-tax (Ileb. 
1d ‘covering,’ ‘atonement’), which is of the same 
amount for all. A natural result of the same 
assumption is found, finally, in the injunction 
(Lv 25%) that Israelites, who from any cause 
have become bondmen, are not to be regarded and 
treated as real slaves, although in the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex 911) and even in Deuteronomy 
(15+) this is treated as quite possible. On the 
contrary, P demands that, as really the property 
of Jahweh, they are to rank only as hirelings or 
téshabhim (Lv 25"), and in any case are to go free 
in the year of jubile. 

(8) But, more clearly than in any way hitherto 
mentioned, the idea of a people consecrated to God 
finds expression in the organization of the priest- 
hood. Properly speaking, all male Israelites ought 
to discharge priestly functions, and thereby tes- 
tify their willing devotion to God. But for this 
an indispensable requisite is such a condition of 
purity as cannot possibly be maintained by every 
man amidst the duties of common life. Hence 
Jahweh has arranged for a permanent representa- 
tion * of the people, in the form of the hereditary 
priesthood entrusted to Aaron and his sons. The 
restriction of the priesthood to the ‘sons of 
Zadok,’ demanded by Ezekiel (see above, p. 705%), 
was impossible for P for the reason that his whole 
legislation dates from Moses, and thus long before 
the time of Zadok. At the same time, moreover, 
the deriving of the priesthood from Aaron made it 
possible to recognize the priestly rights of certain 
non-Zadokite families. But, in the main, P’s 
‘sons of Aaron’ are just the Zadokites. 

In order to be able to approach God and present 
Israel’s offermgs to Him without danger, the 
priests have to guard carefully against all defile- 
ment. In particular, they are not to incur defile- 
ment from any dead body (Lv 21"*), except in 
unavoidable cases when the body was that of a 
parent, a brother, an unmarried sister, or one’s 
own child. Any bodily defect serves of itself to 
exclude from priestly funetions, for one thus 
affected would ‘desecrate the sanctuaries of 
Jahweh’ (v.¥). But the highest requirements 
in the matter of outward purity apply to the high 
priest, in whose person the idea of a personal 
representation of the holy people reaches its 
clinax. He may not detile himself with any 


* It needs no argument to show that the parallel it was once 
customary to draw between the OT and the Catholic concep- 
tion of the priesthood is quite a mistaken one. According 
to the latter, the priest acts the part of God over against the 

eople, and hence in God's name gives absolution and imparts 

lessing. On the other hand, in P the high priest is nothing 
more than a representative—highly exalted and dignified, 
indeed —of the God-consecrated people. He represents it 
before God in every regard (see below). Any (ritual) short- 
coming on his part involves the whole people in guilt. As to 
the blessing of Jahweh, again, the high priest, like the other 
priests, cannot impart this of himself, but must supplicate it of 
God (cf. Nu 628f., and especially v.27). 

7 These have their genealogy traced not to Eleazar but to 
Ithamar, another son of Aaron. It may be noted that only one 
head of a family is named in Kzr 83 5 a descendant of Ithamar, 
vamely Daniel. 
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dead body, even that of father or mother, and is 
not to leave the sanctuary at all, that he may not 
(by contact with what is profane) ‘desecrate the 
sanctuary of his God.’ Moreover, his very cloth- 
ing shows (Ex 98:1.) by various symbols that he 
represents not only the holiness of the priestly 
people but also their kingly dignity. He wears 
a robe of blue and red-purple, and a golden diadem 
inseribed ‘ Holy to Jahweh,’ and upon his shoulder- 
piece and breastplate are the names of the twelve 
tribes engraved on precious stones. In short, in 
place of the pre-exilic chief priest, who is an 
official of the king, we have now the sovereign, 
hereditary high priest. At his death the claim 
of the avenger of blood upon the life of the man- 
slayer lapses (Nu 35”). This means simply that 
with the supreme head of the State ends the 
period of political life which began with his entry 
upon office. In like manner the anointing of the 
high priest, at least according to the theory which 
represents him alone as anointed (Ex 29’; ef. Lv 
45. δ. 16 812 ‘the anointed priest,’* Lv 21” ‘the 
consecration of the anointing oil of his God rests 
upon him’) is undoubtedly thought of as a parallel 
to the anointing of the king. In the other theory, 
which makes all priests anointed, the thought is 
probably the ancient one (cf. above, p. 659" f.) of an 
unparting of the spirit as the result of the anoint- 
ing (Ex 40"; on the other hand, in 29% and 30°° 
the sprinkling of the priests’ garments with anoint- 
ing oil seems to be distinguished from the pouring 
of oil upon the head of Aaron in 29"). 

(y) As to the Lewtes, it is a very general error to 
regard them as priests of a lower grade, the rank and 
file, as it were, of the ‘ priestly tribe’ of Levi, from 
which the priests proper, with the high priest at 
their head, emerge as a special branch. But this is 
by no means the intention of P. The circumstance 
that it is from the tribe of Levi that the Levites 
are taken, is due to a Divine arrangement equally 
with the setting apart of the priests from Levi; it 
is not the consequence of the latter arrangement. 
On the contrary, the Levites are a selection fron 
the people to represent them in connexion with the 
lower offices of the cultus. These offices ought to 
be discharged by the people themselves, or, to be 
more precise, by the firstborn who are consecrated 
to God. But here, again, the unavoidable absence 
of constant purity would have rendered such ser- 
vice impossible, seeing that the firstborn could not 
be kept from all contact with profane hfe. Hence, 
according to Nu 3*°*, each of the firstborn is to 
have his place taken by a Levite. Now, as there 
were only 22,000 Levites available, whereas the 
number of the firstborn was 22,273, the extra 273 
of the latter had to be specially redeemed from 
their obligation by a further payment of five 
shekels each. In this requirement P’s real view 
of the character of the Levites finds very clear 
expressiou. They are a ‘ gift’ of the people to the 
priests (Nu 3° ete.), to minister to the latter. 
According to Nu 8, they are, like all ‘ wave- 
offerings,’ assigned to Jahweh through laying on 
of hands (see below) by the Israclites; they are 
‘waved’ [.6., probably, led hither and thither, in 
place of being waved backwards and forwards in 
the hands, like other sacrificial giits] by Aaron 
before Jahweh, and then fall, like all heave- and 
wave - ofierings, to the priests as their property. 
Their installation is not spoken of, as in the case 
of the priests, as a consecration, but as an atone- 
ment and a purifying (Nu 85:5, In view of all 
this, we cannot speak of any priestly service 
rendered by the Levites. Nay, according to Nu 


* The title so familiar to us, ‘high (lit. ‘ great,’ 5173) priest,’ 
appears in Ly 2110 in the form ‘the priest who is greater than 
his τω. while in Ezr 7° we have ‘ the priest [who is] the 
head.’ 
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4, they are not to touch the sacred vessels upon 
pain of death, but to carry them only after they 
have been carefully covered up by the priests. It 
is true, however, that their superior condition of 
purity enables them to come nearer to the sanctu- 
ary than the profane multitude can do, and to 
serve as a bulwark to the latter against the 
destroying holiness of God (cf. above, p. 717). 

(δ) We have already (p. 658>f.) noted how even 
P recognizes also a kind of lay priesthood im the 
shape of the Nazirate undertaken for a fixed 
period of time. 

(a) The hallowed character of all property.— 
This principle finds expression partly in the 
ancestral custom of offering the firsifruits of 
barley, must, and oil (Nu 181), and partly in 
a number of sacrificial transactions. Every due 
paid from the products of the soil signifies that 
one owes the whole to Jahweh, and it is only when 
He has received His portion that the rest is hal- 
lowed and given over freely to the use of man, 
Amongst the regular ritual dues is included also 
the tenth paid in early times to the king, onl 
that it is no longer, as in Deuteronomy (147*-), 
eaten at the sanctuary and given every three years 
to the poor, but is assigned to the Levites as a 
recompense for the service which they render in 
the sanctuary as representatives of the people (Nu 
Le), 

(a) But in P, as in the pre-Prophetie period, by 
far the most important place among gifts to God 
is held by the sacrifices. They, too, are in many 
instances the expression of the consciousness that 
man owes to God all blessings connected with his 
earthly possessions, and that he has solemnly to 
testify his gratitude for these. But this is not the 
only point of view. On the contrary, there were 
still at work here a number of motives, partly very 
ancient, whose presence in sacrificial transactions 
we have already had to note, although it is hard 
to say how far a consciousness of the original 
meaning of the ritual survives in the minds of 
the authors of P. The idea of the sacral com- 
munion (cf. above, p. 661 ff.) still continues to find 
expression in the employment of blood, as the most 
important part of all sacrificial transactions; and, 
indeed, the blood is brought always the nearer 
to God in proportion to the importance and. holi- 
ness of the sacrifice. Thus the blood of the peace- 
offering and the burnt-offering is poured only round 
about the altar (Lv 15" 33). whereas of the blood 
of the sin-offering the priest has to sprinkle a por- 
tion before the curtain which separates the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, to smear a por- 
tion on the horns of the altar of incense, and to 
pour the rest upon the ground beside the altar of 
burnt-offering (Lv 4% 1625), On the Great Day of 
Atonement the blood of the guilt-offering is actu- 
ally brought by the high priest into the Holy of 
Holies, and sprinkled upon and before the lid of 
the sacred Ark (Lv 16), But even the idea of 
the offering of food still plays a part (although, no 
doubt, a less prominent one) in P, as is evident 
from such facts as that—apart of course from in- 
cense—it is only what may be eaten that is to be 
offered, and indeed—as befits the holiness of God 
—only clean and unblemished animals; that every 
sacriice must be seasoned with salt (the meal- 
offering with oil); and, above all, that every com- 
plete sacrifice ineludes not only flesh but an 
additional dish in the form of a food-offering, 
and a portion of drink in the shape of a wine- 
libation. 

But in all this we have not yet the answer to 
the most important question from the point of 


view of the history of religion, namely this: Wherein | 


consists, according to P, the efficacy of sacrifice ? 
[s it effectual simply ex opere operato, or do other, 


specifically religious, points of view come into con- 
sideration? The reply to this question depends 
upon a correct understanding of the force of the 
so-called sémikhah (ΠΡ 26) or laying on of hands, 
and of the significance of the blood in the sacri- 
ficial ritual. 

In every species of bloody sacrifice the offerer 
has to take his stand before the door of the 
sanctuary and lay his hand upon the head of the 
victim (Lv 1‘, here of the burnt-offering, with the 
addition ‘so shall it be accepted for him and pro- 
cure atonement for him’; 3°38, of the peace- 
offering ; 44-15-24 of the sin-offering). What is 
the meaning of this ceremony of hand-imposition, 
upon which manifestly great weight is laid in the 
sacrificial ritual? It was natural to think of a 
transference of guilt, especially as this is expressly 
witnessed to in Ly 1653, There the high priest 
lays both hands on the head of the so-called ‘scape- 
eoat’ (see art. AZAZEL in vol. i.), confesses over him 
all the transgressions of [srael, and then sends him 
away, laden with the people’s guilt, into the wilder- 
ness. Beyond doubt, the laying on of hands in this 
instance denotes a transference of guilt, but the 
‘scape-goat’ is no sacrificial victim, and hence the 
whole parallel is unsuitable as an aid to explain- 
ing the ritual of sacrifice. Besides, the laying on 
of hands is practised also with peace- or thank- 
offerings, which are not presented for atoning pur- 
poses, aS well as in connexion with the consecra- 
tion of the Levites (Nu 8°), The latter ceremony, 
in particular, permits of no other explanation than 
that the laying on of hands is an act whereby a 
renunciation of personal possession and a giving 
over with a view to sacrifice [or, in the case of the 
Levites, with a view to pe etual service in the 
sanctuary] is accomplished. Hence the comparison 
with the manumisszo of Roman law is quite appro- 
priate.* 

It is another question whether—quite apart from 
the meaning of the na’29—there may not have been 
present, at least in the guilt-offering, the idea of a 
surrender of thie life of the animal in place of the 
forfeited human life—in other words, the inflicting 
of a penalty upon the victim, and thereby accom- 
plishing a satisfactio vicaria. ‘This view has been 
maintained all the more positively, because in the 
New Testament the sacrificial death of Christ is 
undeniably at times looked at from this viewpoint. 
Further, in Lv 17" it is expressly insisted that the 
seat of life is in the blood, and that God has 
ordained that blood be used at the altar to accom. 
plish propitiation, for ‘the blood atones through 
the life [contained in 10]. Here, surely, it appears 
to be clearly declared that the life of the victim is 
a substitute for that of the sinner. But this con- 
clusion is once more rendered impossible by the 
circumstance that then the sacrificial victim must 
have been regarded as laden with guilt and curse, 
and hence as unclean, whereas in reality it is 


* Volz (art. ‘Die Handauflegung beim Opfer’ in ZAT'W, 1901, 
p. 934.) protests against the idea of the manwmissio, and re- 
fuses to separate the 73°20 of sacrifice from that of blessing and 
of installation in office (Nu 2718. 23, Dt 349). What is in view, he 
holds, is the conveying of a substance from one party to another— 
in the case of the sin-offering, the conveying of sin, uncleanness, 
and curse to the sacrificial victim. But how then could the 
flesh of the sin-offering have been counted most holy, and been 
directed to be eaten by the priests in a holy place (Ly 618f)? 
Volz meets this objection by supposing that the sin-offering was 
meant originally not for Jahweh but for demons hostile to man, 
and that the 73° was then transferred from the sin-offering to 
the other offerings as well. On the other hand, Matthes (art. 
‘Der Siihnegedanke bei den Stindopfern’ in ZATIW, 1903, p. 
97 ff.) rightly contends, in opposition to Volz, for different kinds 
of hand -imposition. Bertholet’s proposal (Com. on Ly 14) to 
start from Ly 24/4 and to explain the 43°20 of sacrifice as the 
‘establishing of a solidarity between offerer and offering,’ comes 
in the end to the same thing as the manwmissio interpretation, 
| only that, according to Bertholet, the fundamental notion of 
the communio is meant here again to find expression. 
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treated as most holy and serves as holy food for 
the priests. 

In view of all this, in the mind of P there could 
be no other answer to the question as to the efficacy 
of sacrifice, but simply this: God has connected 
the accomplishment of atonement with the obedient 
discharge of the sacrificial prescriptions ; whoever 
fulfils these and gets the priest to perform the 
atoning usages, is forgiven (Lv 4°% 36. 31-25 and oft.). 
The ritual, especially the prescribed presenting of 
the blood, is accordingly the indispensable con- 
dition of atonement, but 1s not yet exactly synony- 
mous with the latter. On the contrary, the for- 
giveness of sin flows from the grace of God exactly 
as in the Prophets, only that the latter regard the 
outward offering as a thing that may be dispensed 
with, provided the true penitent disposition is 
present, whereas, according to P, 1ὖ is imperatively 
required that this disposition be accompanied by 
its outward manifestation in the shape of an offer- 
ing. Even from the point of view of linguistic 
usage, the difference between the prophetical and 
the priestly view of atonement is characteristic. 
According to the prophets (cf. above, p. 6895), God 
Himself covers the sin, 7.6. He declares it invisible, 
so that the sinner is safe from the wrath of God, 
whereas, according to P, the priest covers the 
person of the sinner by means of presenting the 
blood [only in exceptional cases also through an 
unbloody offering, Ly 5], so as to shield him 
from the destroying holiness of God. 

The circumstance that the process of atonement 
is primarily connected with the presenting of the 
blood, explains itself naturally as a powerful after- 
influence of primitive sacrificial usages, in which 
the sprinkling of the blood had a different significa- 
tion. The latter is no longer in the mind of P; for 
even the view is untenable, that the blood, being 
the seat of life, is regarded as the most precious 
gift which man can offer. At most, we might hold 
that P has still the idea of a symbolical (not real) 
satisfactio, or, in other words, the notion that, 
through the offering of the life of the animal, sym- 
bolical expression is given to the acknowledgment 
that, strictly speaking, the sinner’s own life is for- 
feit to God. But the main idea continues to be, 
as already noted, this: ‘thou shalt procure atone- 
ment in this and in no other way, because God has 
so commanded it.’ 

(8) The technical questions connected with the 
sacrifices may here be passed by. Their various 
degrees of value come out clearly in the order 
in which they have to be offered in all cases 
where a number of different kinds of sacrifice 
are combined. (i.) The first place is always held 
by the propitiatory offerings, which include two 
species: the sin-offering (nxon) and the guilt- 
offering (avy). The difference between the two is 
not very easy to determine from the descriptions 
contained in Lv 4f. Both are presented even in 
the case of unintentional and even unconscious 
offences ; but the guilt-offering (Lv 5%) has very 
largely to do with occasions when one has uncon- 
sciousty (vv.5+!7) or consciously (v.27 [6™:]) inter- 
fered with the property of another, whether God or 
one’s neighbour. The guilt-offering (in the shape of 
a ram without blemish) is always coupled with resti- 
tution of what has been wrongly taken, with an 
additional fifth of its value. Of sin-offerings the 
holiest and most important are naturally those 
presented on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16), 
when the blood of the vietims is brought by the 
high priest. into the Holy of Holies, and thus into 
the immediate presence of the Divine form of 
nianifestation whose seat is the sacred Ark. It 
is quite a unique feature that in this instance 
P introduces, along with the customary atoning 
medium of sacrifice, another, perhaps very ancient, 

EXTRA VOL.—46 
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form of propitiation, namely, the loading of the 
4 « > « - 

goat for Azazel’ with the sins of the people by 
the high priest, and the sending of this goat away 
to Azazel into the wilderness. The interpretation 
of the name ‘Azazel is disputed ; it may mean either 
‘the apostate’ or ‘the one who takes away [sin].’ 
Only, there can be no doubt of this, that a personal 
being must be intended, for in v.**: he is expressly 
opposed to Jahweh; and it is equally clear that he 
is thought of as an unclean demon dwelling in the 
desert (or as the prince of the demons that dwell 
there?). The sending away of the goat to him is 
simply an act symbolical of the cleansing of the 
sacred God-consecrated soil from sin and guilt (ef. 
the precisely similar example of a symbolical re- 
moval of uncleanness in Lv 1459) ; sin and guilt are 
sent off into the unclean wilderness to the demon 
with whose character they correspond. It would 
be quite wrong to discover in P’s recognition of 
‘Azazel any tendency to dualistic conceptions. 
‘Azazel is not a power hostile to Jahweh, a power 
to be in any way compared with Him, but simply 
a demon, standing outside the theocracy, but none 
the less on that account subject to Jahweh, the 
almighty Creator and Ruler of the world (see, 
further, art. AZAZEL in vol. 1.). 

There is a widely diffused notion that P regards 
propitiatory offerings as effectual only in the case 
of unintentional or, at most, hastily committed 
sins. This view is based upon Nu 15**4-, where in 
point of fact a distinction is expressly drawn be- 
tween unwitting offences and those that are com- 
mitted ‘ with a [defiant] high hand.’ It is only for 
the first of these that the propitiatory usages have 
efficacy. The man who sins wilfully is guilty of 
blasphemy against Jahweh, and is to be cut off 
without pity (v.**). 

Such is indeed the theory of this passage (Nu 
157%), but it is impossible to regard it as the 
meaning of P everywhere.* How could it have 
failed to be seen that, if every wilful transgression 
was to be punished by cutting off the offender, the 
undeniably universal sinfulness of man would have 
speedily led to the extinction of the whole nation ? 
But such a reflexion as this was unneeded. The 
offences enumerated in Lv 5°": [Eng., 61%] as calling 
for guilt-offerings (denial of a deposit, or of the 
finding of a lost article, perjury, extortion) surely 
do not belong to the category of unwitting or 
hastily committed sins. It may be added that the 
Psalms also furnish on almost every page evi- 
dence that even in the post-exilic theocracy the 
belief of the prophets in a grace of God which 
can take away even heinous guilt has not died 
out. 

(ii.) A stage lower than the propitiatory offerings 

* The result of such an assumption would be that the notion 
of atonement (and forgiveness of sins) is not really taken into 
consideration at all by P. This conclusion is drawn by A. 
Ritschl (Lehre von der Rechtfertiqung wnd Versohnung, i. 
[1889] 68 ff., 184 ff.), according to whom the ‘covering’ (kap- 
para) needed was not against the wrath of God on the sinner, 
but against the destroying majesty (holiness) of God, to which 
man, owing to his creaturely weakness, could not otherwise 
draw near. The procuring of the kappara@ [Ritsch] would prefer 
to see the term ‘atonement’ avoided here] is thus simply the 
condition of safely approaching God with an offering, and al- 
ways implies the undisturbed continuance of the covenanted 
grace of God, without which no sacrifice is possible. But, quite 
apart from the oft-recurring (Lv 430. “6 ete.) formula ‘and he 
shall be forgiven [after the atoning acts have been performed],’ 
the theory of Ritschl is shattered by the fact that the ‘ cover- 
ing’ of the man by the priest is, of course, only the later trans- 
formation given to the prophetic formula, according to which 
God covers the guilt. In both cases the point is that the guilt 
is to be declared powerless—in other words, it 15 an atoning act 
that is in view. Cf., further, on the whole question, A, Cave, 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrijice and Atonement, Edm- 
burgh, 1890 ; A. Schmoller, ‘Das Wesen der Suhne in der alttest. 
Opferthora’ (SK, 1891, p. 205ff.). Stade’s definition (Geschichte 
Israels, ii. 57), * Atonement means reconsecration or restoring, 
by means of rites, a sacred character that has been lost,’ while 
it is quite applicable to a great many cases, needs, in view of 
what is said above, to be enlarged. 
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stands the burnt-offering (nov) or whole-offering 
(7°22). But, as wholly belonging to Jahweh, it 
retains a higher significance than the meal- 
offering. At one time presented also as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, it has in P the significance of 
a general ‘adoration offering,’ a testimony to the 
normal relation between Jahweh and the people. 
Hence it has its place after the propitiatory offer- 
ings, since the latter are appointed for the purpose 
of removing any disturbance of the normal relation. 
But, even unpreceded by propitiatory offerings, 
the burnt-offering may be presented as a dutiful 
expression of absolute dependence on the covenant 
God, and of the consciousness of owing all blessings 
to Him. Thus we find it especially in the form of 
the so-called 18 or ‘continual’ offering, i.e. the 
offering every morning and evening of a yearling 
lamb, along with food-offering and drink-offerin 
(Ex 29°36) Nu 28°), On the Sabbath (v.%) and 
still more at the New Moon (v."*-) this regular 
offering undergoes material enlargement, 

(111.) A third species of offering meets us in the 
meal-offerings (nny Lv 3. 7°"), of which the fat is 
burned, the blood sprinkled on the altar, the breast 
‘waved’* and given along with the right leg (as a 
so-called térdmdh) to the priests, while the rest of 
the flesh is eaten by the ofierers. A special branch 
of the shkelémim is supplied by the ‘thanksgiving 
offerings’ of Lv 7™*, But to P all shéldmim- 
offerings are only offerings of the second rank, 
since they are not appropriated by Jahweh (1.6, the 
priests) alone, but are meant to be consumed also 
by the laity—in other words, are destined for 
profane use. The small value attached to the 
meal-offering by P as compared with the place it 
still holds in Deutcronomy (cf. above, p. 661) is 
explained by the completely changed conception of 
the cultus which had already been produced by the 
programme of Ezekiel (4517. *? ete.). The private 
eultus that once prevailed, whose central point 
was the joyous sacrificial meal, has now been 
displaced by the official cult performed with 
scrupulous regularity by the priests + in the name 
(it might be without even the presence) of the 
theocratic community. It was quite in the spirit 
of the Priests’ Code, that wher the temple square 
was stormed by Pompey the priests continued 
unflinchingly the performance of their functions 
until they were cut down at the altar; and that 
during the siege by Titus the daily burnt-ofiering 
was continued morning and evening even after tle 
city had long been brought to the extreme of 
famine. 

We pass over all further prescriptions regarding 
festal offerings and freewill services, and content 
ourselves with noting the fact that a// directions 
regarding holy places, times, persons, and actions 
have ever in view the one aim of realizing the idea 
of a God-consecrated people, the fact of its absolute 
dependence upon Him, and the necessity of ever 
renewed surrender to Him. It is quite possible 
that, in the working out of the system in detail, 
Babylonian influences may have co-operated ; 

* This waving (lit. ‘swinging’) of the offering or part of it 
denotes, according to what is surely the right interpretation, a 
moving backwards and forwards in the hands, the priest making 
as if he would cast the offering into the altar flame, but ending 
by taking it back as food assigned by God to the priests. A 
different explanation is given by Philo (in a fragment of his 
treatise de Vtetinuis, edited by Wendiand in 1891), who holds 
that the waving of the offering consisted in holding it up to- 
wards heaven. 

+ According to the list of offerings in Nu 28f., the number of 
oficial sacrifices amounts yearly to 115 young bullocks, 1100 
lambs, 88 rams, and 32 goats, besides the food- and drink-offer- 
ings pertaining te them. 

{ On this point cf. especially P. Haupt, ‘The Origin of the 
Mosaic Ceremonial’ in John Lopkins University Circular, xix. 
No. 145 (Baltimore, 1900), in which a Babylonian origin is 
claimed even for ΞΡ, ATA, Na, and 153; and the same 
author’s art. ‘Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual’ in 
Journ. of Bibl. Lit. xix. i. 65 if. 


but in any ease these are so incorporated with, 
nay even subordinated to, the theocratic funda- 
mental ideas, that they are no longer felt to bea 
foreign element, hence requiring to be considered 
less from the standpoint of Biblical Theology than 
from that of the History of Religion in general. 

5. On the other hand, we have still to answer 
another extremely important question, namely, 
as to the ethical system upon which P builds, and 
which he desires to see realized. What ideal of 
morality floats before his mental vision, and by 
what means does he aim at realizing it? 

In dealing with these questions it is necessary 
at the very outset to repel a charge which, for 
reasons that are readily intelligible, is often brought 
against P, namely, that moral commands proper 
recede in his pages so far behind ritual ordinances 
that they seem to possess no importance at all. 
But we must not forget that P represents the close 
of a long development in the course of which the 
moral demands of the prophets, at least after the 
introduction of Deuteronomy, had long become 
flesh and blood in the case of the better portion 
of the people—certainly of all who aceepted the 
future hope. It did not appear to P to be neces- 
sary to emphasize these demands afresh, seeing 
that in the form of the Deealogue they had long 
been a common possession of the people. More- 
over, there is not wanting, at least in the Law of 
Holiness (Lv 19 and 20), a collection of a whole 
series of essentially moral commands, although 
these are for the most part amalgamated in a 
remarkable fashion with ritual prescriptions (cf. ¢.g. 
1958. 19. 512, 25M. 271.) and the way in which humani- 
tarlan prescriptions, like those contained in 19% 
18f are based upon the motive of the fear of God (see 
especially vv.1* 83) more than once vividly recalls 
Deuteronomy. The same remark applies to the 
exhortations to the strictest impartiality in judicial 
decisions (νν. 15. 35), and to absolute honesty in busi- 
ness and uprightness of life (νν. 1} 13%), Besides, 
v.4t contains not only a prohibition against op- 
pressing the gér,* but a command to love him as 
oneself. On the other hand, however, it cannot be 
disputed that the concept ‘neighbour’ in νν.3Ὁ: 18 
is restricted solely to one’s fellow - countrymen. 
Amongst other instances, this comes out clearly in 
the prohibition to treat Israelites as slaves: the 
heathen and even settlers in Isracl may be pur- 
chased as slaves and bequeathed as such to one’s 
children, but not so with Israelites (Lv 25%). 
Everything of heathen origin is eo zso unclean, 
and hence so far beneath Israel that the latter 
recognizes no consideration or equal rights as be- 
longing to it. Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of Israel 
as having a missionary function to discharge to the 
heathen appears to be completely forgotten. 

But, if we cannot thus speak of moral duties 
towards non-Israelites (with such exceptions as 
the general prohibition of murder, Gn 9°", and the 
above-mentioned kindly recommendation of the 
géerim, Lv 19%), it is true that otherwise the 
ethical system of the prophets may be regarded 
as binding for P. Only, in his estimation, the 
moral ideal is not exhausted in the fulfilment of 
specially ethical demands, but he places along 
with these, at least upon the same level, if not 
upon a higher one, regulations as to the enltus— 
nay, purely external, ritual requirements. | Here, 
if anywhere, we see that P sets before him the 
realizing of the system sketched by Ezekiel. The 
aim to which every other interest must give way 
is the setting up of a pure God-consecrated people; 

* By the gé here is evidently to be understood not a heathen 


but an Israelite of another tribe or family, or even a foreigner 
who has settled in Israel and become completely incorporated 
therewith ; cf., on this controverted question, Bertholet, Dre 


Stellung der Israeliten wid der Juden zu den Fremden, Frei- 
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but this is achieved, not primarily, as in the view 
of the prophets, by circumcision of the heart, but 
by means of all the countless purifying and aton- 
ing acts preseribed by the Law for every conceivable 
case (cf. especially Lv 12 and 15). Neglect of these 
rules—even wholly unintentional and unconscious 
neglect—involves the same degree of culpability as 
a mortal sin does. The rigid consistency and out- 
wardly mechanical character of this whole concep- 
tion come out, above all, in the ritual of the Great 
Day of Atonement. The solemn propitiation made 
by Aaron with the goat of the people (Lv 16%") is 
intended, properly speaking, not for the people 
themselves but (vv.?% 2°) for the inner sanctuary, 
the Tent of Meeting and the altar—in other words, 
for things without life. Atonement on behalf of 
these for all the ritual transgressions and omissions 
of the people thus appears as the most important 
feature in the ritual of the Great Day of Atonement. 
It can occasion no surprise that very depreciatory 
judgments have often been passed on P alike for 
is exclusiveness towards foreigners and his placing 
of moral and physical (ritual) purity on precisely the 
same level. The gulf between the religion of the 
Prophets—above all, of Dentero-Isaiah—and that 
of the Priests’ Code has been described as one that 
cannot be bridged. That there is, in fact, a deep 
ΘΠ between the two, and that this shows itself in 
P in the shape of a falling away from the pure 
level reached by the Prophets, are truths that need 
be denied all the less, seeing that the teaching of 
Jesus certainly attached itself to the prophets, and 
would have the Law interpreted only in their sense 
and spirit. Yet, if we would do justice to P, there 
are two things that must not be forgotten. In 
the first place, even his system did not exclude the 
possibility of viewing the revelation of the Divine 
will as a guide to real inward piety and morality, 
and of thus finding in it a means of joy and edifica- 
tion.* Many passages in the Psalms (1* 19°, and 
almost the whole of Ps 119) testify to this rejoicing 
of the heart in God’s law. The period of painful 
attention to the observance of the Law first set in 
when the religion of Israel was seriously endangered 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was thought then 
that the anger of God could be appeased only by 
the strictest, most literal fulfilment of the Law, 
and the time of consummation be thus brought on. 
But the heavy burden of the Law was increased, 
above all, by the addition of the alleged oral tradi- 
tion from Sinai downwards, the casuistry developed 
in Pharisaic circles, with its endless particular 
rules, which kept the Israelite who was loyal to 
the Law in momentary anxiety lest he had in any 
way incurred defilement and consequently heinous 
guilt. 
But, secondly, it must not be forgotten that, in 
spite of its inferiority to the religion of the Pro- 
phets, the Law fulfilled an important mission in 
the course of the history of the religion of Israel 
asa whole. Experience had taught that the great 
mass of the people had proved themselves incap- 
able of understanding and fruitfully assimilating 
the teaching of the prophets. Hence the latter 
had its place taken by another Divine pedagogic 
method—the discipline of the Law, with its cease- 
less reminders of the immense distance betwecn 
the holy God and the sinful uncleanness of every- 
thing creaturely, with its constant compelling of 
a lively sense of the necd of forgiveness and atone- 
ment, and of the duty of a conscientious use of the 
rescribed means of propitiation. In short, the 
aw proved a παιδαγωγὸς εἰς Χριστόν (Gal 3”) not 
only in the sense that it forced the recognition of 
the impossibility of attaining to righteousness 


before God by the works of the Law, but also | 
that it was a school which taught absolute sub- | 


* Cf. Gunkel, Ausgewdhite Paalmen, Gottingen, 1904, p. 22 ff. 


mission to the will of God and therewith sincere 
piety. And what an intensely religious life might 
be developed alongside of and under the rule of 
the Law, is witnessed by the last two groups of 
literature we have yet to consider: the religious 
Lyric and Elegiac poetry, and the remnants of the 
so-called Hokhmah or Wisdom literature. 


IX, THE RELIGIOUS LYRIC AND ELEGIACGC POETRY 
(Books of Psalms and Lamentations). 


If, in addition to the Prophets, only the Law 
had come down to us, a wholly inadequate, nay 
partially wrong, idea of the power exercised by the 
Prophetic religion would have been inevitable. 
But, fortunately, more than one literary product 
has survived, and amongst these the Psalms are, 
above all, fitted to guide us to a profounder judg- 
ment. In them is exhibited such a wonderful 
variety and intensity of the genuinely religious 
life, that our verdict must be that there is prac- 
tically no trace to be detected of the serious 
danger that was called up by the complete equal- 
izing of ritual obligations with specially moral 
duties, of physical with moral purity; nay, testi- 
monies are not wanting to an express repudiation 
of sacrifice (see above, p. 686"), z.e. of what is to 
P the most important element in the cultus. 

The numerous critical questions connected with 
the Books of Psalms and Lamentations may here 
be entirely passed over (see article LAMENTATIONS 
in vol. 111., and PSALMS in vol. iv.). It may be 
that in the Psalms there still survive scattered 
relics of pre-exilic religious poctry, but in that 
form in which the book now lies before us it is a 
work of the post-exilic period* and may thus, in 
spite of all its variety of contents, be treated with- 
out hesitation as a harmonious whole, and a con- 
sistent witness to the faith and hopes of post-exilic 
Isracl, 

The question so much debated in recent times, 
who is to be regarded as the speaking subject (‘ das 
betende Ich’) in the Psalms,+ must undoubtedly, 
with Olshausen, lteuss, Cheyne, et a/., be answered 
very frequently in favour of the so-called collective 
subject, as against the almost uniformly individual 
interpretation of Ewald, Hupfeld, Duhm, εἰ αἰ. 
Reuss in particular has rightly argued that the 
endless complaints against cruel foes and _ perse- 
cutors can be felt to be intelligible and justified, 


* What appears to the present writer the most probable view 
of the case ts as follows. The oldest collection, Ps 3-41, was 
already formed in the time of Ezra; then, say towards the close 
of the Persian period, a second collection, made up Οἱ further 
(alleged) Davidic psalms (51-71), songs of contemporaries of 
David (42-49. 60. 72. 73-83), and a supplementary collection 
(84-89). The third collection (90-150) can scarcely have origin- 
ated before the founding of the Ilasmonzan dynasty by Simon 
(8.0, 142 ff.). Psalms 1 and 2 were probably first prefixed by the 
final redactor of the whole Psalter, as a very appropriate pro- 
logue. 

As to the Book of Lamentations, if may suffice to remark that 
the oldest components (chs. 2 and 4) are based upon quite fresh 
recollections of the destruction of Jerusalem in 587, whereas 
ch. 5 may belong to the 6th cent., ch. 1 to the 5th, but ch, 3as 
late as the 8rd cent. 5.6. 

f On this controvertcd question, cf. R. Smend, art. ‘Ueber 
das Ich der Psalmen’ in ZA7'W’, 1888, p. 494. [where the idea 
of the collective subject is almost consistently carried through] ; 
J. Z. Schuurmans Stekhoven, ZATW’, 1889, p. 1951 ff. [a partial 
modification of Smend’s view]; G. Beer, Jndividual- und 
Gemetndepsalmen, Marburg, 1894; F. Coblenz, Ueber das 
betende Ich in den. Psalmen, Frankfurt, 1897; H. Roy, Die 
Volksgemeinde und die Gemeinde der Frommen im Psalter, 
Gnadenfeld, 1897; D. Leimdorfer, Das Psalter-ego in den Ich- 
Psalmen, 1897; Engert, Der betende Gerechte der Psalmen, 
Wtirzburg, 1902. The last six of these insist with more or less 
emphasis that it is not the actual people that is to be looked on 
as the ‘betende Ich,’ but only the godly portion, which pines 
under the oppression of the enemy and prays and hopes for 
deliverance. They point ont, further, that (altogether apart 
from psalms which are absolutely individual m their reference) 
even the psalms which represent the community, although 
spoken in the name of the latter, were primarily the work of a 
particular individual. 
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nay even touching, only if they are referred not to 
private affairs, but to the straits ever the same to 
which the godly community is reduced by heathen 
oppressors and by renegades within the nation 
itself. It would, however, be altogether an un- 
justifiable exaggeration to seek to refer practically 
all the Psalms to a collective subject—the godly 
community. On the contrary, for the proper ap- 
preciation of the Psalter, it is of the very highest 
importance to note that ‘individualism’ in religion, 
for which the way was paved especially by Jere- 
miah, already has clear expression given to it in 
many ways in this very book.* The numerous 
witnesses to the pining and striving of individual 
suppliants after living communion with their God, 
and to the blessed assurance of this communion, 
will alone explain how the Psalter has been able to 
serve even down to the present day as the prayer- 
book even of Christian nations. 

1. Conception of God.—(a) As in exilic and post- 
exilic prophecy, the conception of God is seen in 
the Psalms occupying a height which could not be 
surpassed even on New Testament soil except in 
a few points. The solity of Jahweh (18%), the 
impossibility of comparing Him with any other 
being, the utter nothingness of idols (115**-), are to 
the psalmists axioms which need no proof. As 
Creator of the world (241 7416 954 10497 and 
often), and that by the simple word of His power 
(33% 9), He is at the same time also the absolute 
Ruler of the whole (33! 467 8 472% 656f G67 §28 
103" 113%). He glorifies Himself continually in 
inanimate nature (8% 197%; in 299% by the 
majesty of His thunder); hence it is summoned, 
as well as living creatures, to praise Him (148**-), 
Above all, wonderful appears His condescension 
to man, who by himself is so weak; He has con- 
stituted him only a little short of the nature of 
Divine beings (8%, with a manifest allusion to Gn 
13:1), The care of God for His creatures is evi- 
dently not separated, after the manner of Christian 
dogmatics, from the work of creation and classed 
as a preserving and governing, or even thought of 
as a continued working of laws of nature once 
established ; but consists in ever renewed, inde- 
pendent creative acts of an actively ruling God 
(65208: 104184: 27f. 14515! 1478), 

(5) The solitary limitation of the being of God 
which in itself is absolutely without limits, which 
might be discovered, would be the frequent mention 
of His heavenly dwelling-place (119 14? 207, and 
very often). But this form of spatial limitation 
could not be dispensed with by the conception of 
God, even at its highest reach, if it was to escape 
the danger of being dissipated into pantheism. The 
no less frequent allusions to Zion as God’s abode 
and the starting-point of His action (20? (2) 50? 6817 
etc.) does not, as we have already had occasion to 
explain, contradict in the least the idea of the God 
of heaven. Heaven is His throne, Zion the place 
of His revealed presence, which is not identical 
with His most essential being. The magnificent 
description of the theophany in Ps 18°, where 
God mounts the cherub and thus flies abroad, 
belongs to the domain of poetic licence, equally 
with His appearing from Sinai in 68%, 

(c) On the other hand, it might appear strange 
that we still meet in the Psalms with traces of a 
theologumenon with which we have already (above, 

. 684°) made acquaintance in Dt 4" as well as in 

n 10 (see above, p. 714°). We refer to the idea 
of under-gods (béné *élohim or, shortly, *élohim 
or *élim ‘gods’; 
‘sons of gods,’ but ‘ those who belong to the cate- 
gory of ’éléhim’), who, either independently, 

* Cf. the articles of Sellin on ‘ Das Subject der altisraclitischen 


Religion’ in Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, iv. (1893) Heft 6, and 
v. (1395) Heft 4. 


even béné ’eléhin.e does not mean | 


although commissioned by Jahweh, rule over the 
heathen peoples (so with the star-gods in Dt 419, 
or under the zgis of Jahweh take their part as a 
kind of vassal kings in the government of the 
world. Only in this sense are we to explain not 
only the onw or ‘princes’ of Dn 10, but also the 
o°s [so read for the corrupt Ὁ Ν] of Ps 58? and the 
omy of 82} & [y,6b Woy ὮΞ ‘sons of the highest’). 
In both passages the injustice and partiality of 
their rule are complained of,—alluding, of course, 
to the treatment of Israel by heathen peoples, — 
and in 82’ they are even threatened with death 
after the manner of man, by way of punishment 
for their conduct. This last passage shatters all 
possibility of explaining these o'72x» as human 
judges ; to ‘die like men’ is possible only to those 
who in themselves are immortal. Now, even 
although it cannot be denied that in the whole 
conception of these under-gods we have a manifest 
after-effect of the belief in the reality of the former 
gods of the nations, yet the idea is so incorporated 
with and subordinated to Jahwism that it is im- 
possible to regard it as a survival of the once 
prevailing Henotheism or even of a former Poly- 
theism. The same complete welding of origin- 
ally heathen mythologumena with Jahwism is met 
with also in 74" and 104%, with their allusions 
to the subduing of Leviathan ; and in 89", with 
its crushing of Rahab.t 

These same under- gods of Ps 58 and 82 are, 
beyond doubt, intended also by the ody of 868 953 
96 9779 135° 138! and the ova 58 of 29! and 891, 
over whom Jahweh is absolutely exalted. Dis- 
tinguished from them, we have in 103”* 148? the 
angels (o’sx)D, lit. ‘messengers’), who surround 
the throne of God offering praise, or, sent by Him, 
stand by the side of the godly to protect him (348 
35°, both times ‘the angel of Jahweh,’ but cer- 
tainly not now in the sense of a self-manifestation 
of Jaliweh [cf. above, p. 6397]; 914"), The idea of 
a heavenly council includes also ‘the holy ones’ 
(2.@., as elsewhere, those who stand in the closest 
relation to God, not those who are morally perfect) 
of Ps 89%. The angels, again, who bring mis- 
fortune (78%), being sent by God to punish, are not 
morally wicked beings or even hostile to God, but 
are simply ‘ angels of evils’ (oy? 95,0}, ze. such as 
are sent by God to bring trouble upon sinners. 

(@) The so-called attributes of God, or, to be more 
correct, the various sides on which His one being 
displays itself, are never with the Psalmists the 
subject of metaphysical speculation, but are always 
put forward only with a specifically religious in- 
terest—at one time for the warning, at another for 
the consolation, of the godly. The Eternity of 
God is the pledge that He can be a true refuge to 
His people (90% 4). His Omnipotence has proved 
itself alike in creation and in the directing of his- 
tory (115° 135°). His Unchangeableness sets the 
nothingness of all created things in its true light: 
heaven and earth shall decay, and He shall change 
them like a garment, but He Himself remains un- 
changeably the same (102°), His Wisdom has 
manifested itself, above all, in the work of crea- 
tion (10474), but in other matters too the depth of 
His thoughts awakens wondering admiration (92°) 
1391), His Omniscience extends to every action, 
however trifling, and every thought of man (139) 
—a salutary warning to him; for even the most 
secret depth of the heart is open to Him (7:9) 44”), 
And when it is said in 139°' that He takes cog- 
nizance even of the embryo in the womb, and that 


*'The same idea is certainly present when we read of the 
fixing of the bounds of the peoples according to the number of 


the béné ‘élohtm (Dt 328, reading, with the LXX, o'79N 33 


for the bytw "3 of MT). 


+ Cf. above, p. 6700 2. 
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the span of life and perhaps also the fortunes of 
the individual in question are written in His book, 
this is certainly to be understood not in the sense 
of a rigid predestination, but only as implying 
that absolutely nothing can evade the knowledge 
or thwart the will of God. Similarly, His Omni- 
presence (139’*) is deseribed not (pantheistically) 
as that of His substance, but of His knowledge 
and His power, in order to check at the outset all 
thought of escape from Him. His moral Per- 
fection comes to view in His horror of sin (5**), 
His Righteousness in His attitude not only to His 
own people (713 117 33° ete.) but to heathen nations 
as well (98). But, naturally, the largest space is 
occupied in the psalmists’ descriptions by such 
attributes of God as His Love, by the praise of His 
inexhaustible Grace and Compassion, His Long- 
suffering and Truth (86% 103° 36% 8). In His 
Goodness all His creatures may take comfort (33°) 
145%) . but, above all, He shows Himself ‘ the 
Father of the orphan and the Provider of the 
widow’ (68° () 146%). It is noteworthy that, apart 
from this application of the name ‘ Father,’ the 
idea of the Matherly love of God, which forms the 
central point of the NT conception of God, meets 
us only once more (Ps 103"), and there only in the 
form of a comparison, not to speak of its being 
manifestly restricted to Israel—another of the 
evidences that the OT conception of God was 
capable of enlargement in one very important 
direction. 

2. Anthropology outside the sphere of Jahwism 
proper.—In the judgments passed in the Book of 
Psalms on the purely human, we find, side by side 
with panegyrics on the lofty pre-eminence of man 
in his lordship over creation (8*, see above, p. 
7247), lamentations over the weakness and transi- 
tory nature of everything human (331% 621° 10314: ; 
1444 ‘Man is like a breath, his days are as a 
shadow that passeth away’). This lament applies 
to even the strongest (146°). And when the life 
—all too short—comes to an end (395 9919 13) 
dark δ δ᾽ δὲ (see above, Ὁ. 668 f.) awaits the departed, 
and cuts him off finally from all relation to the 
upper world, and above all from the blessings of the 
theocracy or the praise of God (6° 8010 88!" 115"), 
None can escape this fate (89%). It is true that at 
times the sense of close fellowship with God (see 
below) reaches a height and a strength which 
seem to leave only a short step to the conviction 
that true fellowship with God must of necessity be 
enduring and extend beyond the present life ;* 
but this step is never definitely taken. Only as a 
‘stranger and a sojourner’ does man continue with 
God during lus earthly walk (398025), at death 
the bond of connexion is severed for ever. In this 
matter, if anywhere, it is clear what a power and 
stimulus must have belonged to faith in the God 
of Israel, seeing that, even without the hope of 
nmmortality, it could produce fruits of such intense 
religiousness as we find in the Psalms (and Job). 
The question whether there are not really to be 
found in the Psalms traces of the hope of a con- 
tinued existence, will have to be discussed when we 
come to speak of the eschatological expectations. 

The physical weakness of man finds its analogue 
in his moral weakness. When in Ps 51’) the latter 
is traced back to his generation and birth by sinful 
parents, this is not intended, of course, to mean 
that generation and birth are of themselves sinful. 


* Thus R. H. Charles (in the second chapter of his Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Lsrael, in Judaism, 
and in Christianity, London and New York, 1899) discovers 
in Ps 49. 73, as well as in the Book of Job, approaches to an 
immortality doctrine—an individual eschatology which finally 
(according to ch. 3) combined with the popular eschatology 
to form the doctrine of the resurrection (cf. below, Ὁ. 7285 note ; 
and the later article of Charles, ‘The Kise and Development in 
Israel] of Belief in a Future Life,’ apositor, Jan. 1903, p. 49 ff.). 


The whole statement amounts to a plea that God 
would judge leniently one who, as sprung from 
sinners, necessarily carries within him from the 
womb a sinful habit and sinfui inclinations. It is 
only in the latter sense that the statement can be 
called a contribution to the doctrine of original 
sin. There is not the faintest reference to an im- 
putation of Adam’s guilt—the very kernel of the 
dogmatic doctrine of original sin. 

3. Nature and history of the Theocracy.—The 
idea of an election of Israel to be God’s own people 
is firmly held also by the Psalmists (9913 74? 1354), 
and it cannot be doubted that here again this 
conviction carried with it the serious danger of 
national conceit and a mischievous disposition to 
look down on all other peoples—a danger which 
threatened to stifle completely the existence of 
those great thoughts of Deutero-Isaiah regarding 
a missionary vocation of Israel to all the heathen. 
It is true that this conceit was materially dimin- 
ished by the honourable confession that Israel 
has almost always shown itself unworthy of the 
Divine choice and the great acts of Jahweh in 
connexion with the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage (77% 784. 1 1067%-), It is the_ well- 
deserved anger of God that has given Israel over 
to the powerful oppression and the savage mockery 
of her enemies (La 911. 21% 4π| Ps 2078. and numerous 
other passages). Israel heeded not the threaten- 
ings of Jahweh repeated from the days of old (La 
217), but allowed herself to be deceived by false 
prophets and priests (La 915 4%), But in spite of 
all this the Divine covenant is assured for ever (Ps 
105° 1119); and thus to those who humbly submit 
themselves to Him the day must come when all 
the comforting promises of days gone by shall be 
fulfilled (La 37"). The principal expectations 
attached to the theocracy of the future will come 
out in the section devoted to the Messianic hopes. 

4, The theocratic institutions. — There are a 
great many passages in the Psalms, in which 
touching and powerful expression is given to high 
esteem for the temple as the place of Jahweli’s 
gracious presence, and to longing after the beauti- 
ful service conducted there (5° 268 272 43! 65° 8424-11 
1168! 12918), But it would certainly be an error 
to discover the principal motive of this longing in 
joy in the cultus in the narrower sense, ὁ.6, in the 
sacrificial performances. Against such a supposi- 
tion there is not only the fact that mention of 
sacrifice is extremely rare (204 548 66 ; in 141? it 
is only symbolical sacrifice that is in view), but 
it is well known that there are not wanting in 
the Psalms passages in which the necessity of 
sacrifice and its acceptableness to God are repudi- 
ated in the most unqualified terms, and not with- 
out a touch of sarcasm (407 505 5118 69%; see more 
fully, above, p. 686). We must hold then that the 
piety of the psalmists occupies in general a higher 
level than that of the framers of the Priests’ Code. 
Their joy in the beantiful service of the temple was 
evidently derived primarily from what appealed to 
the heart and the feelings: the festal processions, 
the prayers and benedictions of the priests, and, 
not last, it may be presumed, the temple music 
and singing (to which last the greatest care seems 
from all accounts to lave been given). All this is 
supported by the circumstance that the (not very 
frequent) praise of the Law (15 19°") is probably 
everywhere intended for the specifically moral (so 
quite clearly in 19131.} commands and not for the 
Ceremonial Law. Even the endless utterances— 
mostly of quite a general character—in Ps 119 as 
to the value and efficacy of the Divine commands 
show at times (so vv.*** 199) that what they have 
in view is tle moral content of the Law. 

δ. The churacter of the religion of the Psalins.— 
If a sine gud non of all true religion is a sineere 
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confession of sin, then the religion of the psalmists 
has undoubtedly a firm basis. In addition to the 
ready admission of the general cuilt of the people, 
of which we have already spoken, there are not a 
few testimonies to the impossibility of all attempts 
of one’s own to attain to a righteousness which 
can bear to be tested by the eye of a holy God (38 
512% 130! 143%, La 158 1M. 18. 28 5891, 46 518) as well as 
evidences of a tenderness of conscience which feels 
concerned even about unconscious sins (Ps 19:8 908) 
and sins of youth (957), and prays God to forgive 
them. It is only rarely that we still meet with 
outbursts of self-righteousness, showing itself in a 
disposition to boast of one’s minute observance of 
the Law (175 1874 4418?) and even to complain 
that God, notwithstanding all this, delays to help 
His people (442°), No less surprising, and quite 
opposed to the usual language of the Book of 
Lamentations, is the complaint of La 5’ ‘The 
fathers sinned, and we bear their guilt.’ 

More than once we meet with an almost evan- 
gelical perception in what is said about the forgive- 
ness of sin. The Apostle Paul was thoroughly 
justified (Ro 45") in using Ps 32'* as a Scripture 
proof that the blessedness of a conscience at peace 
with God is based not upon any merit of works, 
but upon the fact that God in His grace does not 
impute guilt (cf. also Ps 103%%, esp. v.8*), 

To those, again, who are ever mindful of their 
constant need of fresh grace, who are ‘of a broken 
heart and contrite spirit,’ Jahweh is near (34°51"), 
and creates in them—for an actual new creation is 
needed—a clean heart and anew, right spirit (5113). 
He teaches them to recognize in God the highest, 
yea the only, good (1069), the source of all true 
spiritual life and all real light (36); He awakens 
in them an inextinguishable longing for blessed 
peace in God and the closest fellowship with Hin, 
and provides for the full satisfying of this longing, 
Sayings like those of 16° 8 49% 63? 737 1438 and, 
above all, the noble words of 1311, have found a 
perfect echo even in Christian hearts all through 
the centuries. 

(a) A fruit of such fellowship with God is a life 
of prayer (supplication, thanksgiving and adora- 
tion) of inexhaustible variety and intimacy. Ex- 
amples of this it is all the less necessary to quote, 
since the whole Psalter is one witness to this fact. 
A. single remark may, however, be made. How 
petty and empty appear all those philosophical 
and theological discussions about prayer as an 
attempt to interfere with the unalterable pre- 
determination of God, when compared with the 
grand simplicity and inward certainty of the pray- 
ing psalmists! Their hearts have no room for such 
considerations. No doubt they, too, feel the 
manifold mysteries of the course of things in this 
world, and are plunged by them into doubt and 
unrest. Nor are they strangers to impatience, 
nay, at times, even displeasure, on account of the 
delay of Divine aid and the seeming silence of 
God in presence of violence and injustice. But in 
the end the certainty forces its way that the omni- 
potence, the wisdom, and the righteousness of 
God must triumph over all unreason and unright- 
cousness. And the conviction that prayer, the 
indispensable nourishment of the soul, is more 
precious than aught else (92"*), and that God is 
ever near to them that call upon Him (145'8*), is 
placed at last beyond the reach of doubt. 

(6) A further fruit of this spiritual life in and 
with God shows itself in the disposition which 


recognizes all the actions and the whole lot of the | 
godly to be absolutely dependent upon the wise | 


and gracious will of God, and which is therefore 
prepared in all things to give the glory not to man 
but to God alone (115!"), and to expect all things 
from His blessing alone (127). The Psalin pas- 


sages, in which an inflexible confidence in the wise 
and loving guidance and protection of the godly 
finds touching and often typical expression (6,0. 
9.4. 5151, O34 971. 0118. 118% 191%), have in all ages 
retained their place even in Christian hearts as 
forms of prayer which possess inexhaustible living 
power. 

6. Morality.—After what we have had to say 
about the attitude of the Psalmists to the cultus, 
and about the character of their religion, we could 
not but expect that their moral disposition would 
show itself in a corresponding form. ‘The testi- 
monies to this can hardly be called numerous, if 
we leave out of account the endless complaints 
against the heathen and against faithless fellow- 
countrymen [the latter being for the most part 
referred to in the term oyv or ‘ungodly’]. The 
contents of these complaints point of themselves 
to the opposite as constituting what is right and 
moral. Of more importance, however, are the 
passages in which we find positively, as it were, 
set up an ideal of the life that is truly moral and 
well-pleasing to God. It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that in almost 811 these passages (1618: 
92.4.51. 8.181. 1M ; in a negative form in 50!) the 
strongest emphasis is laid upon those requirements, 
inattention to which had furnished the main ocea- 
sion for the denunciations and complaints of the 
prophets: honesty and truthfulness, above all in 
judicial cases which might issue in endangering 
the rights of the poor and the weak. 

A dark shadow is undeniably cast on this attrac- 
tive picture by those outbursts of sometimes pas- 
sionate longing for revenge that are found in the 
so-called ‘imprecatory psalms’ (41) 58" 1097", and 
esp. 1378" ; cf. also La 171% 8618. 4531), ‘The expedient 
of declaring that the objects of hatred and revenge- 
ful longing in these passages are not persons but 
the cause they represent, their hostility to God 
and His kingdom, is utterly untenable in view, 
for example, of Ps 1378. We have simply to 
acknowledge that there is not to be detected here 
the slightest breath of the spirit which inspires 
the words of Mt δ, And, however readily we 
may concede that such utterances are partly in- 
telligible as the cry of distress of a people long 
enslaved and maltreated, and that on that account 
they are in a measure excusable, they still continue 
to be at the same time instructive witnesses to the 
fact that in the OT, side by side with the word of 
God, the disposition and the voice of the natural 
man may still be remarked. 

7. The doctrine of retribution.—The problem ever 
raised afresh by experience, namely, how the actions 
and the fortunes of men are related to one another, 
had already, as we saw above (p. 689), engaged the 
attention of the later Prophets, aud had led first to 
the conclusion that no one has to pay the penalty 
of another’s guilt, but only his own. But in pro- 
portion as the place of the old popular religion, 
which had regard almost exclusively to the nation 
as a whole, had its place taken by an interest in 
the religious individual, the question always be- 
came a more burning one,—in view of the complete 
absence of any hope of a compensatory process In 
the world beyond,—how the sulferings of the godly 
and the prosperity of the wicked were to be recon- 
ciled with faith in a Divine, and thus absolutely 
righteous, rule of the world. At first the Psalmists, 
too, abide by the simple postulate, which appears 
to be imperatively required by the conception of 
God, and which the very first psalm states in the 
sharp antithesis, ‘Happiness to the righteous, woe 
to the wicked!’ The description of the happiness 
of the godly (9318: 09188. 1121" 19819) is presented in 
such beautiful pictures and with such definiteness 
that there appears to be no room left to raise the 
problem above referred to. But it was impossible 
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permanently to shut one’s eyes to the glaring facts 
supplied by experience of real life. And so we find 
three psalms (the 37th, the 49th, and the 73rd; also 
the opening part of the 39th),* in which the prob- 
Icm of the prosperity of the ungodly is subjected 
to an examination which shows only too clearly 
how heavily this question pressed upon men’s 
minds, and what a struggle was required to reach 
anything like a satisfying result. But this result 
is the same in all the three psalms named. The 
suflermes of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wieked are both alike pronounced to be always 
only temporary, and hence to be merely a deceitful 
appearance, Soon and suddenly release comes to 
the one, shameful ruin to the other; and all the 
more are men to be warned not to fret on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked, instead of waiting 
calinly for God’s judgment to fall. 

{s this attempt at a theodicy to be called a satis- 
fying one? We can only say that, while there is 
something extremely touching and edifying in the 
testimony of the author of Ps 37° that up to his 
old age he had never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begeing bread, unfortunately every one 
is not in a position to testify to the same experience. 
On OT soil the solution of the problem was possible 
only in such a way as we find exhibited in the Book 
of Job. On this we shall have to speak below (p. 
190} 1.). 

8. Messianic expectations.—If it is the case, as is 
very frequently asserted, that the whole interest 
of the later post-exilic religion of Israel turns on 
the two great hinges of the Law and the Messianic 
hope, this assertion can be justified even in regard 
to the last point only to a very limited extent from 
the Psalms. Now that a sober exegesis has swept 
away a great number of supposed Messianic (or at 
least typically Messianic) psalms, there remain only 
three (11 we leave out of account the brief promise 
of a victorious descendant of David, 132!7) in 
which the expectation of a personal Messiah ecan- 
not well be disputed—the 2nd, the 72nd, and the 
110th. Ps2 might have been ealled forth by the 
victory of a Maccabeean prince, which moved the 
writer to recognize in him the long promised 
Messiah, Any other interpretation (such, for in- 
stance, as to assume that we have here the hyper- 
bole of flattery) would in any case be εἶτ εὐ τ by 
v.52, which contemplates that the king addressed 
is to exercise absolutely unlimited sway over the 
world. The only question is whether a definite 
historical occurrence was needed to lead to the 
utterance of such a prophecy. The simplest view 
will always continue to be that the poet is trans- 
ported in spirit to the birth-pangs of the Messianic 
era, and from this standpoint describes the course 
of things.—Similarly, in Ps 72 it follows from v.8 
that we have to do with a purely future prophecy, 
a glance into the period when Jahweh lias set up a 
king under whose powerful and just sway peace 
and abundant blessing are the lot of the people,— 
above all, of those hitherto oppressed, all poor and 
needy ones (vv. 4"), From v.5 it would appear 
ag if eternal rule were contemplated for this king 
personally ; but, since in v.!" it is his name that has 
eternal continuance and eternal renown promised 
to it, we must think here, as elsewhere (cf. above, 
pp. 696°, 7185), of the permanence of the dynasty. 
lt is not said that this ideal king is descended from 
David, but it may be presupposed all the same. 
—In Ps 110 we are compelled by v.‘ to hold that 
the person is a military commander (v.°) who has 
received not only priestly but also kingly dignity 
(cf. v.2 ‘thy mighty seeptre ἢ, and so can be com- 
pared with the priest-king Melchizedek of Gn 1415, 
All this is intelligible only if the subject addressed 

* Cf. Couard, ‘Die Behandlung und Lésung des Problems der 
Theocicee in den Psalmen 97. 39, 73’ in SK, 1901, Ὁ. 110 ff. 


is a Maccabeean* priest-prince. That the writer 
believed the Messiah to have made his appearance 
in the person of this priest-prince can be inferred 
only from y.! (the seat of honour beside Jahweh) 
and at all events from v.® (provided that the judg- 
ment of the nations at the dawn of the Messianic 
age is what is meant): for the rest, it would be 
sufficient to understand the sovereign power and 
the career of victory as extending over only a 
smaller circle_of peoples. 

Τὺ is noteworthy that in all three psalms we hear 
only of the monarchical qualities of this ruler (in 
Ps 72 of monarchical virtues, in Ps 2 and 110 of 
warlike achievements), not of any spiritual activity 
on his part—again an evidence of how wide was 
the gulf between the picture of the Jewish Messiah 
and that of the actual Messiah of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But at certain times (especially those when Israel 
enjoyed outward prosperity, as happened, for in- 
stance, under the rule of the Ptolemtes) or in 
certain circles the expectation of a personal Mes- 
siah fell quite out of sight. This is shown b 
certain passages in which (so also perhaps in Hab 3") 
the nation is expressly called ‘the anointed’ of 
Jaliweh: Ps 288 8410 (but hardly 89%: 83), in 105% 
the patriarchs are spoken of as Jahweh’s anointed 
ones. This usage could scarcely have established 
itself unless the thought of the ‘anointed’ in an 
individual sense had—at least at tinies—almost 
entirely faded away. 

But the circumstance last alluded to by no means 
excludes the possibility that the expectation of a 
Messianic ¢ime always continued as a living and 
powerful force. It is the object of longing (5 14") 
and of confident hope. With the ery of jubilation, 
‘ Jahweh reigneth ’ (47% 931+ 97% 901.) Ὁ the poet 
transports himself to the time when Jahweh has 
at last assumed kingly rule on Zion, and advances 
to execute judgment on Isracl’s foes, and showers 
upon Israel a superabundance of spiritual and 
temporal blessings. 

As in the earlier Prophets, the heathen peoples 
play a prominent réle again in the future expecta- 
tions of the Psalmists. Only, it must be admitted 
at the outset that this réle is almost unifomnly 
accommodated to the particularistic assumptions 
which we have already encountered in the Psalms. 
The Messianic ‘judgment is indeed, at the same 
time, what it is primarily to the earher prophets, 
a purifying judgment for Israel itself, 1 which 
the ungodly perish (15; even in 715: and 94™ Israel 
may be included); but, as a rule, it is meant for 
‘the peoples of the world’ (96'* 98°), and, amongst 
these, especially of course for the oppressors anid 
enemies of Israel. The executing of the judgment 
is almost always looked for from Jaliwel: Himself. 
Only in 149% does the poet formally revel in the 
thought that the godly in Israel are to execute 
with their own hand the long predicted judgment 
on the heathen and their kings. 

Considering the frequency of allusions to the 
relation of the heathen to the Messianic kingdom, 
one might expect also some words which, m the 
spirit of Deutero-Isaiah, should recognize that the 
heathen have a part in the kingdom of God. 
But, apart from Ps 22*"-, where a conversion of 
the heathen to Jalweh is spoken of, no indubit- 
able witness to such an expectation can be pro- 
duced. For the very frequent calls to the heathen 
to praise Jahweli (47? 667 67° 68°? 97° 98* 100! 

# All doubt on this point would be dispelled if the acrostte dis- 
covered by G. Margoliouth in γν.1-4 (Ὁ in Sy, Din Πρ, Yin WY, 
Sin yzW3; the whole yielding the name Voy) isareal one. In 
the year 141 B.¢. Simon became, by a popular resolution, heredi- 
tary high priest and prince of the people. 

+ On this interpretation of the psalnis in question, cf. B. 
Stade, ‘Die messianische Holfuung im Psalter* in Zetischrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche, li. (1592) 369 Mf. 
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117! 188*- 14811) may quite well be understood in 
the sense of readily confessing the superior power 
of Jahweh and the consequent necessity of sub- 
mitting themselves to serve Him. The same may 
be the meaning also of passages like 86° 9674: 
102%: 8, and certainly of 68° 7298. The gifts 
brought to the temple by the kings of the heathen 
are simply the tribute offered by them in testi- 
mony of their subjection to the supreme God. In 
view of all this, it cannot be denied that here 
again we may mark a falling from the level of pro- 
phetism down to specifically Jewish particularism. 

9. The question of personal immortality. — An 
old controverted question still remains to be dealt 
with: Are there to be found in the Psalter—in 
spite of what was said above about Sh#6/—pas- 
sages in which expression is given to the hope of 
individual immortality? We here leave out of 
account passages like Ps 31° or 4915, which are put 
out of court by a correct exegesis [in Ps 31 all that 
is needed to do this is v.*]. On the other hand, it 
deserves to be seriously considered whether 161°*: 
speaks only of preservation from sudden death and 
not rather from death altogether, namely, through 
living to see the Messianic time (ef., for this 
expectation expressed in Is 258, above, p. 713°). 
And no less may it be considered whether in Ps 
17 we are not to think of an awakening in like 
manner to enter upon the enjoyment of the Mes- 
sianic age (in the sense of Is 26%). In that case 
we should have a parallel to the resurrection hope 
expressed in Dn 12? (see above, p. 715*).* But 
these two passages in the Psalms would thus stand 
so isolated, besides being of so doubtful interpre- 
tation, that we must be content, after all, to return 
on the question at issue a verdict of non liquet. 


XA. THE SO-CALLED HOKHMAH (WISDOM) LITERA- 
TURE (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes). 


The earliest trace of the ‘wise’ as a separate 
professional class is found in Jer 1818, where they 
are placed side by side with the priests and pro- 
phets as possessors of ‘counsel,’ i.e. ability to 
select the best course in particular cases. They 
also appear frequently as a separate class in Pro- 
verbs (16 13% 22! etc.; οἵ. also Ec 12!"), above all 
as teachers of youth (1* 21 3! 41- 10 ete.). This is 
quite compatible with the fact that they are like- 
wise (in part, perhaps, exclusively) to be conceived 
as writers. And, since in the period to which the 
creations of the HokhmdGh (A235) belong it is im- 
possible to speak of authorship beyond the limits 
of the religion of the Law, the ‘ wise’ ought in the 
main to be identified with the ‘scribes’; only, they 
rather represent a particular side of the scribes’ 
activity,—not the fixing of the letter of the Law, 
or instruction in its punctual observance (6.0. in 
matters of cultus),—but the useful application of 
the specifically ethical content of the Law and of 

* Cf. the literature cited on p. 668%, and add F. Schmidt, Der 
Unsterblichketts- und Auferstchungsglaube in der Bibel, 
Brixen, 1902. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that we do not consider that proof has been given of the 
influence of Parsism on the rise of the Jewish hope of the 
resurrection. Charles (in work cited on p. 7252 note) holds 
Mazdzan influences possible in Dn 122, but sees in Is 2619 a 
product of purely Jewish thought. But the distance from 
Is 2619 to Dn 12? is easily bridged. Ci., further, on the ques- 
tion of Parsi influences: J. H. Moulton’s art. ZoROASTRIANISM 
in vol. iv. of the present work ;-T. K. Cheyne, ‘Possible Zoro- 
astrian Influences on the Religion of Israel,’ Eapos, Times, 
Aug, 1891; E. Stave, Ueber den Einjiuss des Parsismus auf 
das Judentum, Leipzig, 1898 [holds that the future expecta- 
tions connected with this world emanated from Judaism, while 
those connected with the world beyond, particularly the (post- 
canonical) doctrine of a general resurrection, are traced to 
Parsism]; E. Boklen, Die Verwandtschaft der judischchrist- 
lichen mit der parsischen Eschatologie, 1902 [a careful collection 
of matter, the author’s own intention being, above all, to pro- 
vide material for arriving at a judgment; but his procedure in 


adducing Parsi parallels to OT passages is in not a few instances 
too artificial]. 


Scripture generally—so far as Scripture existed— 
as the revelation of the will of God, which alone 
may determine human action. For ‘ wisdom,’ ἢ 
the unsurpassable worth of which is ceaselessly 
lauded in Proverbs, and the attainment of which 
at any cost is incessantly inculeated, is not the 
fruit of philosophic or religious speculation, or 
even an esoteric or secret doctrine; it is (as 
already in Jer 1838, see above) ability for the right 
conduct of life, or, in one word, the practical wis- 
dom. of life. One who possesses wisdom is capable 
of rightly judging every situation in which he may 
find himself, and of taking the best way to master 
it. Thus what distinguishes the wise from fools 
is, aS it were, the art of taking a wide view of 
things. Now, if we consider that the political 
situation of the people under heathen rulers, and 
the increasing, and in part wealthy and influ- 
ential, Jewish Diaspora in heathen lands, made 
ever greater demands for a prudent attitude 
towards foreigners, we can understand how it is 
that the doctrine of wisdom shows traces here and 
there of a certain cosmopolitanism, at all events 
the inculeation of prudent judgment of, and atti- 
tude towards, the king and heathen rulers. The 
tendency of wisdom to run out into the practical 
prudence of life is shown, above all, in the multi- 
plicity of its principles and aims. It is astonish- 
ing to mark what a number of questions relating 
to the prudent conduct of life are canvassed in 
Proverbs: occupation, profit, business in general, 
intercourse with superiors and inferiors and with 
different classes of men generally, one’s attitude 
to rulers, and numberless others. How far the 
specifically religious interest gets justice alongside 
of the thoroughly predominant practical interest, 
is a question to be investigated when we come to 
discuss the individual books, 

1. Proverbs. —(a) Like the Psalms, Proverbs 
ought also for our purposes to be treated as ὃ liter- 
ary unity, in spite of the variety, and, it may well 
be, the divergence in age, of its component parts.t 
Between the Prologue (chs. 1-9) and the collections 
of proverbs proper the difference is at most this, 
that in the first we find not only numerous con- 
nected arguments, but also—at least on one point 
—attempts at religious speculation ; while in the 
‘Proverbs of Solomon’ and the collections which 
follow we encounter almost everywhere isolated 
proverbs, antithetic in form (so from the very first, 
101-17), in the most motley mixture, and only very 
seldom in connected groups. Besides, it has long 
been recognized that the number of proverbs which 
can be viewed as real proverbs, current on the lips 
of the people, is small. The majority obviously 
belong to artificial poetry both in contents and 
form.t 


* Cf., for special literature on the Hokhmah: T. K. Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament, London, 
1887 [an incisive critical, exegetical, and biblico - theological 
discussion of the Books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Sirach]; H. Zschokke, Der dogmatisch-ethische Lehrgehalt der 
alttest. Weisheitsbiicher, Wien, 1889; W. T. Davison, The Wis- 
dom Literature of the Old Testament, London, 1894; Κι, 
Benkenstein, Der Begriff der Chokhma in ἃ. Hagiographen ἃ. 
AT, Nordhausen, 1895. 

+ The superscription προ bin, which was later prefixed 
also to the Prologue (11), indicates that 101-2216 was the basis 
of the collection. Whether in 101 there are present any 
relics of a collection of proverbs attributed to Solomon (ci. 
the trace of such a collection in 1 K 512) is a question on 
which we cannot even form an opinion; the present Book of 
Proverbs cannot have been put together before the post-exilic 
period. Two supplements were added to the original basis 
noted above (2217-2422), which are not attributed to Solomon. 
A second collection of ‘Proverbs of Solomon’ is given in 
271-2927, with three supplements—the words of Agur (ch. 30), 
the words of king Lemuel (31/), and the acrostic eulogy of 
the virtuous woman (3110-31). It was only as a last step (and 
not before the middie of the 4th cent. B.c.) that the Prologue 
can have been prefixed to the whole. ᾿ 

t For special literature on Proverbs, cf. R. Pfeiffer, Die 
religiés-sittliche Weltanschauung des Buches der Spriche im 
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(5) The approach to religious speculation, to 
which reference was made above, has to do with the 
personification of Wisdom in several passages of the 
Prologue. Here it is a question whether we have 
to do with a purely poetical manner of speech, or 
with a hypostatizing of Wisdom, that is, with the 
introducing of an intermediate being between God 
and matter. The descriptions in 1°% 818. and 918: 
can quite well be interpreted as purely poetical 
personifications, all the more that in 9138: ‘ Madam 
Folly’ is contrasted with Wisdom, and in this 
second case it is impossible to speak of hypostatiza- 
tion. The case, however, is different in 8°". The 
Wisdom, whom Jahweh created of old as the first 
of His works, and set up of everlasting, who was 
there when He established the heavens, and was 
by Him as a master-workman ‘daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in his habit- 
able earth’—this Wisdom is no longer a merely 
poetical personification, but a being which has 
come forth from God, and works independently by 
His side, or, more accurately, with Him. And 
indeed we are probably not mistaken if we see in 
it a hypostatization of the creative ideas,—the 
passing into self-conscious personality of the sys- 
tem of archetypes, in accordance with which is 
determined the nature and measure of created 
things,—as it were, the fundamental principle of 
the Divine world-order. On this interpretation, a 
comparison with the ‘ Ideas’ of Plato involuntarily 
suggests itself, but it is a further question whether 
we are to suppose that the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy was direct. Such a supposition is not 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
hardly to be doubted that a causal connexion 
exists between the hypostatizing of Wisdom (Pr 
8238.) and the Logos idea in the New Testament. 
This, however, is not the place to pursue this 
question further. 

The interpretation of Pr 8" civen above is con- 
siderably strengthened by Job 28%. It is true, 
the hypostatization of Wisdom here is still in its 
rudimentary stage, and the passage is therefore 
certainly older than Pr 8”*, Job speaks at length 
(28}-14-211-) of the complete unattaina bility and (v.>*) 
of the incomparable worth of Wisdom, until finally 
(v.*#) he gives the explanation : God understandeth 
the way thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. 
At the settling of the laws of nature (ν. 355) ‘then 
did he see it, and declared it; he established it, 
yea, and searched it out.’ Obviously, Wisdom is 
here something other than the ‘ master-workman’ 
of Pr 8; it is rather a secret talisman, endowed 
with wondrous powers, and accessible to God alone ; 
but it is also equally obvious that it is closely con- 
nected with God’s works of creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system of types for the 
individual creatures. 

(6) As to the further contents of the Book of Pro- 
verbs, their dependence on the specifically religious 
presuppositions of their age, as these were formed 
above all by the doctrine of the prophets, and pre- 
eminently by their conception of God, is a fact 
which needs no demonstration. There is more 
ground for saying that the specifically religious 
background and atmosphere of Proverbs has been 
at times far too much depreciated by modern 
writers, in view of its eudsemonistic and even 
utilitarian standpoint. It is indeed undeniable 
that a prominence which is often startling is given 
to considerations of the outward suceess of good 
and bad actions. The reader has not seldom an 
impression as though offences and even gross sins 
were to be avoided, not because to commit them is 
to forfeit the grace of God, heap guilt upon oneself, 


and burden one’s conscience, but because by such 
actions one may all too easily incur disgrace, 
danger, and loss. (Cf. e.g. 659 and ?%, also δ158. 
24a; and the warnings against wine, 20! 911 
2a and 398... for more general expressions, 391. 410 
Bo). * 

In spite of this, however, it would be unjustifi- 
able to regard Wisdom, in :,the form which it 
assumes in Proverbs, as only a means of attaining 
eudzemonistic ends— protection from everything 
that might disturb the quiet enjoyment of life. 
For not a few expressions reveal to us a far more 
intense religious life. Apart from 3°, exhortations 
and warnings throughout are concerned with the 
precepts of morality proper, not with duties of the 
cultus; in 21°, indeed, righteousness is declared 
better than sacrifice (quite in the spirit of Hos 6°, 
etc.). The warning against adultery and protligacy 
(05:3. 718.) is grounded beforehand in 6° by refer- 
ence to the command of God, as is the case just as 


often with exhortations to righteousness, integrity, 


threm inneren Zusammenhange dargestelli, Miinchen, 1896; | 


0. Meusel, Die Stellung der Spriiche Salomeos in der tsraeli- 
tischen Litteratur und Religionsgeschichie, Leipzig, 1900. 


and compassion (3518: 14°4 and very specially 14°! 
17° 1017 288). But we can point further to alto- 
gether different evidences of a moral disposition 
based. upon true piety. The fear of Jahweh, which 
according to 17 9! is the beginning of wisdom 
(or, more accurately perhaps, the most important 
thing in wisdom)—though represented, conversely, 
in 234 as the fruit of wisdom—is not identical with 
slavish fear of Jahweh’s punishment and the loss 
it brings, but with the knowledge that what is 
needed is the unconditional surrender of body and 
soul to Him (1819) who knows the most secret places 
of the heart (15U 17° 24"), who rules all things, 
even the doings of kings, by His will (16%  21}- #1), 
and on whose blessing everything depends (1033). 
The wise man knows that the corruption of sin is 
universal (20°); he understands the healing chas- 
tisement of Jahweh, which comes precisely on him 
whom He loves (913), and is aware that nothing but 
penitent confession can deliver out of the distress 
of sin (28). He mistrusts his own understanding 
(3° 28%), and exercises himself at all times in 
humility (16 18:3) and contentment (151% 168 308»), 
as the best supports of the fear of God. If we add 
to this the estimate of woman and of marriage 
which is given in 17! 3])°® (above all, in the noble ᾿ 
saying of v.°°), the exhortation to compassion even 
towards animals (12°), the warning against retalia- 
tion and vengeance (9033 24), the exhortation to 
magnanimity towards a foe, which almost touches 
on love to enemies (25°), and, finally, the refer- 
ence to the love that covereth all transgressions 
(10!*),—-we shall no longer doubt that the ethic of 
Proverbs stands in great measure on a far higher 
level than the catchword of eudeemonism and utili- 
tarianism is willing to admit. 

(4) As to the doctrine of retribution, we find 
Proverbs occupying exactly the same standpoint as 
the Psalmists (see above, p. 726°), viz. founding 
on the postulate that virtue and ungodliness must 
receive on earth a precisely equivalent requital 
(051, 102 1121-91 139; 5πι 1411 2470 ete.). Nowhere is 
there a trace to prove that the authors of Proverbs 
had felt the least difficulty in making this postu- 
late. But that this very problem had exercised. 
the devotees of Hokhmadh profoundly and persist- 
ently is shown by the book which must undoubtedly 
be described as the ripest fruit of this whole move- 
ment, as it is in gencral one of the sublimest 
monuments of the religion of Israel, and even of 
the pre-Christian literature of the world. 


2. The Book of Job.—(a) Of the eritical questions 


“To the same category of ‘rules for life,’ tinged with a utili- 
tarian complexion, belongs the repeated and extremely insistent 
warning avainst becoming surety for others (614. 1718 2016 2226f.), 


‘as also against sloth (65 and frequently). 
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that gather round the Book of Job one only need 
be takeu into account for our purposes—the ques- 
tion touching the genuineness of the speeclies of 
Elihu (chs. 32-37), which break the connexion be- 
tween ch. 31 and ch. 38 inan unintelligible fashion, 
and suddenly itroduce a speaker who is quite un- 
known both to the Prologue and to the Epilogue 
of the poem. We shall have to state briefly at the 
close our reasons for holding his observations to be 
an incontestably later addition. ‘The theory, at 
present well-nigh dominant (owing to the commen- 
taries of Duhm and Budde), that in the Prologue 
and Epilogue we have an older popular writing, in 
which the author of the main part has inserted the 
speeches of Job, of his friends, and of Jahweh, is 
one to which the present writer is unable to sub- 
scribe, believing as he does that the Prologue and 
Epilogue were written by the same hand as the 
rest (though, of course, as Ezk 1.413. 9 demands, in 
dependence on an old and familiar tradition).* As 
to the date of the book, not only its angelology, 
which presents similarities to that of Daniel, but 
also linguistic reasons, compel us to bring it down 
to the later post-exilic period. That its conception 
of God (especially in regard to the creation and 
government of the world, ch. 38 if. and elsewhere) 
stands on the loftiest height of OT beliefs, needs 
no proof.t And as to its ethics, passages like 
ogi. and, above all, 31", with their truly evan- 
celical idea of morality, have hardly a parallel in 
the OT. 

(Ὁ) As regards the angelology, the novel element 
lies less in the réle played by the Satan (19% 915.) 
than in some other expressions. The Satan here 
is distinguishable from his counterpartin Zechariah 
(cf. above, p. 709°) at most by this, that, while not 
yet the calumniator of the pious man, he still 
excites suspicion against him. He still belongs to 
the bind ’Hléhim, who stand around Jahweh as His 
servants (1° 91. in 387 they are named alongside of 
the morning-stars, which are to be conceived as 
personified), and he is absolutely bound to the will 
of God. But there is plainly in him a strain of 
malice, a joy in the fall of the godly. So far we 
have here a further development of the idea of the 
Satan as found in Zee 81, 1 Ch 21'—an instructive 
parallel to 28 241—is the first passage where the 
Satan has become a being dualistically hostile to 
God. The further expansion of the idea, as pre- 
supposed in NT, belongs to the department of the 
Apocrypha (cf., especially, Wis 2%), 

Peculiar to the Book of Job is the idea of inter- 
ceding angels (5! 33°53), as also that of angels of 
death (8853). The description of the angels as holy 
(15) is no more here than elsewhere meant to em- 
phasize their moral perfection, as is clear from 
this very passage, which (like 418) makes the angels 
subject to error and sin. 

(c) In view of the ever renewed attempt to draw 
from 19558. indications of the sudden flaming up of 
the hope of resurrection or immortality, emphasis 
miust never cease to be laid on this fact; the view 
set forth in Job in regard to SA26/—its cheerless 
darkness, the complete isolation of its inmates from 
the upper world, and the unpossibility of return 
from it (755 105}. 14104 “16 1622 21° 30")—is uniformly 
the same throughout the whole poem. With such 
an idea, however, the hope of immortality would 
be in insoluble contradiction. The expectation to 
which expression is given in Job 19%", accordinely, 
relates to this life, and this is expressly confirmed 
by the clear reference back from 42° to 19°’, 

* Cf. on this point Karl Kautzsch, Das sogenannte Volksbuch 
poy Hiob und der Ursprung von Hiob 1. 2, 41717, Tiibingen, 
t Of the particular mythological allusions (8° to the Levi- 
athan, 915 to the helpers of Rahab, 2613 to Rahab, 2918 to the 


phenix) the same view must be taken as of those in the 
Psalms. 


(εὖ The problem to the solution of which this 
sublime poem is devoted is simply, How is the 
suflering, nay the sore and hopeless suffering, of a 
notoriously good man compatible with the justice 
of God?; and, conversely, How is it compatible 
with the justice of God that notoriously godless 
men enjoy to the end of life an absolutely un- 
troubled happiness? These became burning ques- 
tions once men had learned to distinguish the 
weal and woe of the individual from that of the 
nation, and to face the actual facts of the in- 
dividual life. 

The poet brings the problem before us in the 
Prologue in the guise of historical facts. Job has 
witness to his exemplary piety from God Himself 
(18 2), And yet measureless woe has fallen upon 
him. Why? The reader is told in the Prologue :— 
the torture of Job rests on the permission extended 
by Jahweh to the Satan, with the object of proving 
that there does exist a piety which no temptation 
can cause to waver. The suffering of Job, accord- 
ingly, is in no way a manifestation of God’s anger, 
but rather of His love; it is a martyrdom for the 
honour of God and human fidelity towards God. 
The fact that the reader is put in possession of 
accurate knowledge on this point from the first, 
and therefore can quietly watch the controversy 
as from a watchtower, is one of the poet’s finest 
strokes of art. The other dramatis persone, how- 
ever, know nothing of this solution of the problem, 
and are therefore groping in the darkness. They 
carry on the controversy only as human judgment 
and knowledge best can. 

Job, with heroic devotion, offers a steadfast 
resistance to the repeated assaults of evil, in spite 
of his being sorely tempted by his own wife. But 
the mute reproach which he perceives in the silence 
of his frieuds, together with his awful, excruciat- 
ing, and hopeless malady, finally breaks down the 
courage of his faith. With the monologue in 
which he curses the day of his birth (ch. 3), he 
opens the threefold cycle of speeches and counter- 
speeches, in which the problem, instead of drawing 
nearer to solution, becomes ever more conmiplicated. 
The standpoint of the friends is that of the old 
doctrine of retribution—that false inversion of the 
fact declared in Ex 20°, that the fear of God 
brings a blessing, while sin brings ruin. The 
friends deny the existence of any problem at all: 
all suffering is punishment; monstrous suffering is 
punishment for monstrous, and very specially for 
secret, guilt. The happiness of the ang how- 
ever, is never more than apparent, and is destined 
to sudden destruction. 

Job does not in the least deny (144 19%) his 
participation in the universality of human sin as 
affirmed by the friends (437 151, But he repudiates 
in the strongest way any such guilt as would even 
come near explaining his fate. On the other hand, 
he is never weary of pointing to the facts of actual 
life (cf., especially, 21% and 241%), the infinite 
enigmas created by the hopeless suffering of the 
godly, and the untroubled happiness of the wicked. 
This does not lead him, it is true, to doubt the 
omnipotence of God (9° 12)8% 265% 261%), but he can 
recognize only its incalculable and destructive 
effects. He rejects, with justifiable indignation 
(21188) the expedient, which was plainly in high 
favour in his day, of saying that God lays up the 
punishment of the godless for their children. For 
this theory was in fact nothing but a desperate 
device, which overthrew the principle of the 
current doctrine of retribution — otherwise so 
eagerly defended—that each receives according to 
his deserts. 

Still, his doubts regarding the justice of God 
(cf., especially, 9538.) are gradually overcome by 
his better faith. He begins to distinguish between 
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ἵν. 513°. 

Ext. 270%. 

ii. 58°. 

iv, 228? (Sanday). 

111, 4474. 

iv. 409» (Whitehouse), 

li. 266%. 

ii. 475°. 

11. 4763. 

1. 203%. 

li. 89, 

111. 674? (Hastings) ; iv. 
945» (Kenyon). 

i. 60°. 

lv. 293%, 


2 TiImoTHY—continued. 


4.20 
421 


iii, 3695, 5493, 
iv. 1735, 


TITUS. 


iv. 784°. 
Ext. 439°. 
iv. 2° (Hastings), 1885 
(Woods). 
iv. 228%, 
iv. 2314, 
iv. 7857. 
iv. 200°. 
iv. 7854. 
iv. 217°, 
i. 4767. 
111. 81”. 
lii. 548°, 
iv. 973%. 
iv. 7845, 


PHILEMON. 
lili. 832%, 
111. 832», 


HEBREWS. 


ἵν. 577; 

11, 4575, 

iv. 577* (Sanday). 

i. 813°; ii, 329%, 453"; 
iv. 188 (Woods), 
489» (Marshall). 

iv. 184" (Woods). 

111, 9405, 

iv. 184" (Woods). 

li. 558, 

iv. 1285, 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

ii. 265°. 

iv. 230% (Patrick), 322» 
(Driver). 

iv, 3225, 

ili, 182*n. ἡ 
616? n. 

iv. 1885 (Woods). 

11. 625" (Hastings). 

iv. 99°. 

iv. 98°. 

1. 843°. 

Ext. 440° n. 

ili. 85+. 

1. 998", 

iv. 228" (Denney). 

111. 335° (Sayce). 

i. 63", 

111. 81; iv. 98>. 

iv. 99> (Denney). 

iv. 1857 (Woods). 

i. 1514, 

iv. 489» (Marshall). 

i, 202°, 

iv. 345» (Paterson), 

iv. 200°. 

iv. 210%. 

1. 474"; li, 333°. 


iv. 1825, 


104-8 
10° 
105*- 
10°: 9 
103:- 
1091 
1013 
1022 
1030 
10%7- 
111 
119 
11° 
18-11 
1129 
ll 21 


11] 4 
1 1 35¢. 
12: 
1918 
1958 
1938 
139 
1319 
1317 


111 
113 
1191. 
117 
7118 


με 
- 
v=] 


1 238. 


"ὦ 
Ps 


- 


— 
ΞΕ 


Oo tO τῷ 
31 °R 5. μὰ 


to bt) kw bt 
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HEBREWS—continued. 


iv. 720° (Massie). 

iv. 720°, 

Ext. 270°. 

111, 3204, 

11, 696°. 

iv. 345°. 

lv. 99%. 

iv. 184° (Woods). 

111. 82, 

iv. 345> (Paterson). 

iv. 345°. 

lv. 345%. 

1. 813%. 

iv. 45. 

iv. 186 (Woods). 

iv. 184, 185°. 

i. 7085. Ext. 270°, 

1v. 330°. 

1. 705%. 

i, 16°, 

ii. 7. 

1. 262: iv, 
(Woods). 

111. 4475, 

i. 5242, 

lv. 1023, 

li, 297+. 

ii. 141 f. 

ii.. 222", 

111. 583*. 

111. 150: (Plummer). 

li. 264°. 


184° 


J AMES. 
1. 853°. 
iv. 555°. 
iv. 533°. 
Ext. 9715. 
iv. 216" (Bartlet). 
iv. 188* (Woods). 
lil. 397?. 
li. 194», 
Ext. 466°. 
lil. 634°. 
iv. 489” (Marshall). 
iv. 4267, 9412. 
iv. 195° n. 
i. 385° n. 
iv. 533 1. 
Ext. 446°. 
11, 5467; ili. 82, 
Ext. 446°. 
ili. 295 (Hastings). 
111. 616%. 
iv. 186 (Woods). 
li, 266°. 
li. 6613. 
lll. 5772, 
iv. 454, 
ἦν. 2m, 
iv. 31f. (Mason). 
ly. 534°. 
1. 465°; Ext. 441* n, 
iv. 186" (Woods). 
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18}, 11 
4161. 
gist ° 
318 
4181. 
4,18-9} 
318-22 
4191. 
921 
46 

41 
4191. 
413 
415 
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1 PETER. 


iii. 782f., 786, 792 
(Chase); iv. 17. 

ili, 786°. 

11. 53°: 11. 7945, 

111. 7955 ἡ, 

111, 7855, 

ili, 787°. 

iv, 116%. 

ili, 793°. 

iv. 200°, 794%. 

lii. 3192, 

111, 793°, 

1. S114, 

Ext. 4415, 

iv, 538%. 

lv. 1867. 

iv. 7835 (Chase). 

Ext. 446° n. 

iv. 7855. 

li, 9045. 

111. 3199, 7944. 

il. 655°, 

iv. 7885 (Chase). 

111, 7855, 

iv. 185> (Woods). 

111. 7885, 

lil, 8193, 

ili. 793°. 

iv. 217°, 

i, 754". 

ili, 319%, 795 (Chase). 

iv. 217; Ext. 176°. 

i, 7545 ; 111. 795 (Chase). 

lii, 785%, 795", 

lil, 785". 

iv. 489° (Marshall). 

111. 783, 7855 (Chase), 

ili. 787°. 

111. 787. 

iv. 784" (Chase). 

111, 790 f. 

ili. 786", 790? (Chase). 

1. 213 f. 3 iil. 777°. 


ὑπο 


2 PETER. 
111, 7075, 8095. 
111, 8090 (Chase). 
lil. 7972, 
111, 7075, 8005, 812°. 
iv. 807°. 
iv. 489° (Marshall). 
li. 477°. 
Ext. 439 ἢ, 
ii. 1", 
1:1. 797”, 815° n. (Chase). 
li. 8085 ; 111. 797°. 
111. 809». 
111. 7995. 
111. 8115 (Chase). 
111. 811°. 
iii, 797°. 
iv. 998" (Moulton). 
111, 8105 (Chase). 
lil, 811°, 


1 JOHN. 


ii, 689 f. (Strong). 

111. 3905, 

iv. 2845, 

111. 667° (Hastings), 
lii, 3207 ; iv. 128°, 

111. 226°, 

lv. 2842, 

iv. 236°. 

iv. 535°, 

ly. 2845. 

iv. 4900 (Patrick), 535°, 
111, 226°. 

11. 689 f. (Strong). 

iv. 128%. 

ἵν, 45%, 

i. 306°; il. 58": iv. 535°. 
li. 583, 


iv. 535%, 
2 JOHN. 

ii. 740° (Salmond): iii. 
277» (Adeney). 


lii, 226°, 
Ext. 439°. 
3 JOHN. 
Ext. 440°. 
iv, 9470, 


JUDE. 

111. 8115. 

iii. 797°. 

ili, 803%; iii, 362° 
(Charles), 4505 (Bur- 
kitt). 

Ext. 441°, 

1. 704 f. 

i, 895, 

li. 8015. 

REVELATION. 

iv. 251° (Porter). 

i. 96% ; 11, 708%, 9915, 

iv. 187°. 

111, 693%; Ext, 441° n. 

iv. 255 (Porter). 

iv. 30°. 

iv. 9905 (Moulton). 

Ext. 440° n. 

i. 848", 

111. 547°. 

iii. 671> (Salmond), 

iv. 554 ff. (Ramsay). 

iv, 555. 

111, 750 ff. (Ramsay) ; 
ly. 259" (Porter). 

ii, 7525 (Ramsay). 

111. 751» (Ramsay); iv. 
618° (Patrick). 

iv. 739°, 

iv. 758 ff. (Ramsay). 

11. 656" ἢ. 111, 82* ; iv. 
259*, 758 f, 

lv. 7595. 

iv. 405* (Ramsay). 

Ext. 1725, 


REVELATION—continued. 


Q7-13 
28 
39 
310 
214 
411. 
As 
44-22 
45 


111. 831, 8825 (Ramsay). 
111. 891. 
ili, 831", 


iv. 64%; Ext. 170°, 

iv. 251° (Porter). 

i. 965, 

iv. 425 f, 

i. 96%. 

li. 468°; iv. 45°; Ext. 
lie". 

Ext. 170°. 

111. 4322, 

iv. 45°, 

li. 30°. 

iv. 426° (Massie). 

iv, 991°. 

iv. 45>, 

Ext. 173°, 

11. 159", 

iv. 252* (Porter). 

iv, 252°, 

ili, 226°. 

iv, 252°, 

lili, 226f.; iv. 243» 
(Porter), 2561., 4115, 

iv, 2570, 

111. 362°. 

111, 362° (Charles). 

iv, 409° (Whitehouse). 

111. 226 f.; iv. 257, 

111. 518? (Cowan); iv. 
257". 

lii. 226 1. 


iv. 257 f. 

111, 567* (K6nig). 
i, S13. 

lv. 425 1. 

li. 304 1. 


lil, 226 f.; iv. 258. 

1, 895 

lv. 259 (Porter). 

Ext. 445* n. 

li. 518” (Cowan). 

iv. 258> (Porter). 

iv. 254 1. (Porter). 

11. 614. 

111. 765° (Chiase). 

iv. 2545 (Porter). 

iv. 751* (Selbie). 

111. 8710. iv. 236%. 

lv. 236+. 

111. 212°, 

iv, 2557 (Porter). 

iv. 489 (Marshall). 

11. 473°, 

iv. 403%. 

iv. 619> (Flinders 
Petrie). 

iv. 405 f, 

iv. 45>, 

iv, 45>, 


— 
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t EspRAs. 


“19 iv. 2015, 2048, 
3-58 i. 760 f.3 iv. 978°. 
38 111. 882°, 
914 1. 7625, 

453 iii, 637%. 
456 111, 739°. 
516 11. 7565, 

880 11. 9575, 

2 ESDRAS. 

17 111, 6705, 

a ii. 60°. 

918 Ext. 968", 
Ὁ 15 Ext. 9035, 
43 Ext. 2933, 
415 Ext. 4448, 
480 iv. δῦ, 
436 ii. 75, 

Bit. ii. 297°. 

5? iv. 5594, 

64 1. 383°. 

Ἵ 111. 1165, 
15 11]. 371°. 

η 48 Ext. 2933, 
i Ext. 294°, 
102-12 iy, 49", 
1035 11. 182°, 
1932 ili. 3545, 
1957. Ext. 56° n. 
13° iv. 583° (Driver). 
13:8 iii. 635° (Hastings). 
13 li. 23%. 

1444 ii, 598. 
1444-46 111. 607. 
167! 11. 228, 
TOBIT, 

13 iv. 751", 

15 (LXX) 1. 340°. 

112 iv. 176°. 
118-21 Ext. 69°. 
151}, iv. 4045, 

Qi iv. 9800, 

3° iv. 789+. 
9315 iv. 9895. 
oe iv. 201%, 489», 
91 iv. 9895, 
4:11 iv. 1895, 
413 iv. 789", 
415 iv. 7895, 
411 iv. 989", 
433 ἵν, 498, 

420 iL. 785, 

5i4 Ext. 359. 
δ16ὲ Ext. 9785. 
δ. ἵν. 9895". 
521 Ext. 287%. 
6 iv. 4093, 

6? lv. 989°. 
64f: 111. 128>. 
612 iv. 9895, 


617 

R2 

83 
114 
] 118 
1985 
1 288. 
199 
19128. 
[212-15 
1912. 15 
191 
1219 
1410 
14:1 


Ο. APOCRYPHA. 


TOBIT—continued. 
iv. 789°, 
iii. 128°, 
iv. 989°, 
iv. 989°, 
111. 488°, 
iv. 789°. 
Ext. 277°, 
Ext. 294°, 
Ext. 286°. 
iv. 201%. 
iv. 45>, 
iv. 989>, 9914. 
iv. 201°, 
111. 232 (Selbie), 488+. 
Ext. 294°, 


JUDITH. 
iv. 193°. 
i. 375°. 
iv. 498°, 
iv. 201°, 
ili. 11; iv. 3543. 
Ext. 372° n. 
iv. 3975. 
Ext. 277°. 
iv. 647, 320°; Ext, 294°, 
lv. 42°, 
iv, 424, 
iv. 37°. 
iv. 7803. 
Ext. 268°, 
ii. 119°n.; Ext, 296°, 


AD, ESTHER, 
i. 596". 


WISDOM. 
Ext. 9803. 
ili. 582° (Hastings). 
Ext. 9075, 
lv. 233". 
Ext. 289° 
iv. 409%, 410°. 
ἵν, 233%. 
iv. 65> (Hastings). 
Ext. 2674. 
ili, 451* (Hastings). 
Ext. 278°. 
iv. 63° (Marshall). 
iv. 233+. 
Ext, 291», 2958, 
Ext. 2833, 
li. 457°. 
11. 152". 
li. 615, 
lv. 930+, 
i. 544°, 
11. 266°. 
Ext. 2805, 
ι. ὅ8", 
Ext. 440° ἢ. 
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WIsDoM—continued. 


1417 
1422. 
15° 
165 
1028 
17° 
17° 
18152 
18% 
194 


Prologue 
4301. 
481 
5.90 
511 
5,188 
5180 


6? 


364 


111. 354 (Margoliouth). 31726 


1. 508>, 813°; ii. 614. 
Ext. 440°. 

1. 508°, 

i. 8595, 

iv. 65> (Hastings). 
li. 563. 

1. 858+. 

Ext. 2833, 

iv. 410°. 

Ext. 295. 


SIRACH. 
111. 6105. 
11, 65°; iv. ὅ075 (Nestle). 
iv. 547 f. 
ἵν. 5485, 
iv. 5485, 
iv. 5488, 
iv. 5483, 
Ext. 268°, 
Ext. 267+. 
li. 3407. 
ii. 119° n. 
iv. 549° (Nestle). 
iv. 548+, 549+. 
111, 120+. 
iv. 5097; Ext, 292%, 
i, 618°, 
ii. 266°. 
iv. 548° (Nestle), 682°. 
Ext. 4463, 
Ext. 446+. 
Ext. 277%. 
11. 181; 111. 3974. 
Ext. 277%, 293°. 
Ext. 291°. 
iv. 9915: Ext. 9875, 
1¥. 233%. 
ii. 9575, 
i. 813°. 
iv: 253%, 
i. 813°. 
Ext. 369°. 
iv. 409+. 
li. 44°. 
Ext. 267". 
11. δῦ, 
Ext. 2823, 
Ext. 268°. 
iv. 821°. 
Ext. 2693. 
iv. 548* (Nestle). 
iv. 5315; Ext. 292°. 
iv. 800° (Barnes). 
iv. 8053. 
111, 295%, 
Ext. 375°. 
Ext. 280°. 
iv. 467°, 
1, 265°. 
iv. 233%, 
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SIRACH—continued. 


y date 
ye 


SUSANNA—continued, 


iv. 6323, 
iv. 6322, 


Pr. MANASSES. 
111. 233°, 

1 MACCABEES. 
iv. 3065; Ext. 4832. 
li. 615. 

Ext. 485, 
i. 127, 1063. 
iv. 93>, 963. 
Ext. 296°. 
111. 178", 
Ext. 9095, 
Ext. 996", 
iii. 1372. 
iv. 37°. 

iii. 277°. 
Ext. 46>. 
Ext. 373°. 
Ext, 3737. 
lil. 2444, 

ii. 182°. 

1. 560°. 
Ext. 2695, 
ii. 23+, 

iv. 1485, 
iv. 306°. 

li. 55%. 
Ext. 9765, 
lii. 820°. 
li, 67%. 

iii. 110°. 
Ext.. 373*. 
111. 184° n. 
iv. 178°. 
iv. 805°. 
iv. 136°; Ext. 97°. 
iv. 404°, 643%, 
iv. 967. 
Ext. 296°, 
Ext. 48+. 
iil, 424°, 


1 MACCABEES—continiued. 


1 515-24 
1 Β168. 
1 523 
1541 


D. APOCALYPTIC AND OTHER LITERATURE. 


3818: Ext. 55%. 
382 ili. S21", 
9815 111. 821° (Macalister), 
3827 i. 508°. 
38% iv. 42>, 
3978t- Ext. 2874. 
401 iv. 63>, 
4019 li. 23>. 
4018 iv. δ495, 
400 iv. 549%. 
4.05 ii. 469°, 
497 iv. 805+. 
4931 iv. 550* (Nestle). 
4377 iv. 550°, 
46% iy. 9535, 
411 111. 610°, 
4801. Ext. 296°. 
4811 iv. 9385, 
48 24f- iii. 610°. 
499 (cf. La 
1}-4) ili. 6145. 
4910 lv. 233%, 
5018. iv. 519°. 
5168. iv. 37°. 
δ0 22:24 iv. 495, 
81} Ext. 2675. 
51 120 (3) iv. 967. 
5] 18-80 1, 25°. 
5119 1. 798°. 
BARUCH. 
19 lv. 6272, 
1? li. 6602. 
34 iv. 422, 
a 111. 349°. 
3,858. Ext. 9785, 
448- Ext. 303°, 
47. 35 iv. 4093, 
4.888. iv. 1020 (James), 
EP. JEREMY. 
v.72 τὶ. 243%, 
SUSANNA. 
vv.i4 iv. 6314, 
APoc. BARUCH. 
64 111. 233". 
408 li. 371°. 
4153. iv. 1345. Ext. 442? n. 
455 iv. 134, 
ASSUMP. MosES. 
108 Ext. 299°, 
ENOCH (ETHIOPIC). 
1: Ext. 292+. 
45 Ext, 9045, 
1420 ἵν. 4895, 


ENOCH (ETHIOPIC)—continued. 


iv. 408>; Ext. 9005. 
iv. 8383. 
iv. 408", 
lv. 5837. 
111. 675%. 
iv, 232, 
iv. 233°, 
iv. 233°. 
iv. 4085. 
iv. 5837. 
iv. 408°, 
iv. 408°. 


Ext. 935, 97°. 

111. 159"; iv, 136%, 
iv. 2694. 

ili. 637%. 


2 MACCABEES, 


ill. 485°, 

iii. 512 f. 

iv. 1485, 

Ext. 296°, 

lili, 3422: Ext. 268°. 

1. 853%, 

1. 4995, 

111. 0305 (Hastings). 

111, 223 1. 

ili. 092", 

11. 26>. 

11, 164°. 

ii. 1612. 

L.. 825%, 
620+. 

i. 607°. 

li. 74%; iv. 233°. 

Ext. 292. 

Ext. 2685, 

iv. 466°. 

Ext. 268°. 

ii. 15>, 

11}. 178° n. 

111. 178° n. 

i¥; 233". 

111. 236%. 

iv. 2337. 

iv. 2333. 

11. 156°; Ext. 369°, 

iv. 754", 

iv. 423. 

Ext. 304°. 

Ext. 292°. 

iv; Zas*, 

ii. 161. 

ili. 993, 

iv. 42%, 

ἵν. 42%, 


307°: = ili. 


ENOCH (ETHIOPIC)—continued, 


6011 
gg2it. 
9088 

0 112-11 
1095 
105? 
1081: 


104" 
gif. 
318#- 


Ext. 292°. 
iv. 991+. 
111. 134° n. 
ii. 370°. 
iv. 489}, 
iv. 571°. 
Ext. 292°, 


ENOCH (SLAVONIC). 


Ext. 430°. 
iv. 4097. 
iv. 409°. 


gg pp Se arg 
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J UBILEES—continwued. 


Ep. BARNABAS. 


8 lv. 2103, 

J UBILEES. 
127 lil. 362°. 
139 Ext. 298°. 
pl iil. 362°. 
gil iv. 840° n. 


IV. INDEX 


15. 788", 
9916 
Ωθ98. 81 
97} 


Ext. 294°, 
lv. 789°. 
Ext. 294°, 
iv. 789°. 


3 MACCABEES. 


OF HEBREW AND 


HAS 
pL as 
N28 
mIPIN 
VAN 
oN 


12107 ION 
nap 12 
DXB ὯΝ 

DIN 


pas 
ἼΩΝ 
nay 
DIN 
roa 
via} ἼΩΝ 
jas 


Os 


L, 85, 105°, 1725. 
ii. 28°. 

iv. 19%. 

Ι, 8ὅ05 ; ἢ, 85, 

li. 35°; iil. 6383. 


(howbeit, 
8895, 


i, 219°; iv, 9013, 
i, 4995, 


1. BIO: 11. 4903, 


lili. 331>, 367%; iv. 


25°, 915+, 
iv. 944, 
1. 18°» ief, 1, 7782, 
11. 34s int, 8674». 
iv. 18>, 
iv, 2129, 
li, 19, 


i. 533"; 11. 40°. 


Si. 237%, 


aN ii. 40°. 


(letter) 1. 389°. 


1. 137°. 


i. 36" 5 iii, 225°. 


iv. 314°, 0190. 
i. G83"'5 τι. 9005, 


1V. 657". 


11}, 1915, 


but) i. 


1. 538°. 


——_ 


A. 

nye 

ana 

a 

oni 

sayin dak 

mens 
ngs 

38 

“ἬΝ 

ΠῊΝ 

Deis 

he 

ns, Tiss 

Win 

Diva AS 

Das 

nis 

TIN 

HIN 

TaN 

men 

DIBTIVAN 

TRS 

AON 

2N 

at's 

ON 

ns 


HEBREW. 
111. 239°. 
iv. 919 f. 
111. 158%. 
iv. 655. 


iv. 655, 


hi 590°? ;, Ext. 702°. 


iv. 606". 

i. 5145, 

iv. 919 f. 

iv. 21%. 

iv. 846°. 

(Ezk 30") i. 204°. 
lv. 808°. 

lv. 835 f. 


iv. 838f.; Ext. 662°. 


lili. 244°; iv, 512%, 
11. 885, 

i. 6267. 

111. 307°. 

iv. 619. 

ili, 114°; iv. 1019, 
Iv. 751 f, 

lil, 125°, 

li. 660 f. 

11, 6567 ἢ. 

11. 306 f. 


(post) iv, 233. 


4 MACCABEES. 
123 Ext. 446°. 


PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 
49 iv. 409°. 


171 Ext. 53%. 
17:4 Ext. 8085, 
1789 iii, 353°, 
1858 ii, 3538, 


GREEK TERMS 


Se (ram) ii. 35°. 


f'n], ON (terebinth) iii. 575%; 


lv. 7195, 


(ni-) oN i. 141», 
TON MOS iv. 1585, 


WN iii, 225, 


ondy wing 


bois iv. 66°. 


Dos 
τον 
ἸῸΝ 
DON 
DION 


HPN, Hows 


DOWN, 
i. 685. 


i. 510%, 630° ; 111,575". 
111, 575%. 

li, 570" 5 Iv, 719. 
li. 198 f. 


(2= ‘judges’) iv. 
464>n.,570°; Ext. 
642», note t. 

111. 575%. 


PION 1, 3815, 
MON Gi, 36. 
OPN ii. 445%; Ext, 680%, 


DY? 
hoy Ay 
DEP 
TU ON 
nQvA- As 
πον 
ΠΝ 
MAAN 


ΝΣ 


i, 95*; Ext. 615° 4, 
i. 6827; 11, 198”; 11], 
450. 

11. 35°. 
11. 199. 
Iv. 152”. 
lit, Bl5*s iv. 4667. 
ἦν. 23. 

li, 272; iv. 816 f. 


1. 80°. 


jos, NI 
Θὰ 
ΕΣ: 
WAIN 
HON 
ΟΝ 
ὮΝ 
ΕΝ 
P'S 
δεῖς 
ie 
alts 
HSS 
ips 
nN 
of 
a8 
es 
ΠΝ 
aN 
ns 
fans 
ne 
NWS 
πρὸ 
ἡ ΟΝ 
ΤῊΝ 


| 


Τὴ 
Ney 1 
my υἷξξ 
mie 
WN 
nivwr 
DUN 
nui 


ἼΩΝ 
ΟΣ 
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τ. 5136's 

ii, 35°. 

(priestly title) iv. 
96>, 

iv. 8161. 

111. 2255, 

11, 40°, 

i, 236°, 

i, 825%. 

i. JES. 3 iv. 
Ext. 641° f, 

ῖν. 287°; 


598 : 


ili, 582°, 

iv. 459°, 

1. 165°. 

iii. 127°, 640°; iv. 
597”. 

i. 36°, 196". 

lis 870 5 111. 130*, 

1. 259°, 

1, 146+, 

(purple) i. 389°. 

1. 380°, 453; 11. 40°, 

i, 457°; Ext. 170°. 

1, 149°, 3807; Ext. 
661° n., 7215, 

Ext. 368°, 

τι, 415, 1785, 

i. 1475; 11, 319°. 

111. 9915, 

ii. 0105. 

i. 633°; τὶ, 9068 - iv. 
937°. 


(of territory 
Israel) i. 389°. 


5595, 

ili. 471°, 

iv. 933. 

ili. 587; iv. 330°. 
11. 138°, 32°; iv. 869°. 


of 


ill. 


lili. 5864, 

(guilt - offering) 111, 
BSi*; ivi 887°, 
529>; Ext. 661°n., 
19]. 

(Aram.) i, 125°, 


(Aram. PDWN) 
194, 


MUN 


νῶν 


nan 


DAN 


ἜΝ 
yay N82 
"a2 


nva 
2223 
m3 
ma, n'a 
mem 
bem 


mayen 

N22 (33) 

733, 753 
pyp2 

oa 

ἜΣ 


nya 


J 


PRN (Aram.) 11, 793, 


i. 165; Ext. 1703, 
620°, 
(const. = “Ο the hap- 


piness of’) Ext. 


14° n, 


11. 105+. 


111, 8885, 
1. 265%, 


111. 5867. 


a i, 624°, 


ili. 112°. 


1, 259". 


1. 260"; ii. 35°. 


1. 2667. 
iil. 96°. 


111. 965, 


(byssus) i. 389°, 623°; 


111. 125, 
iii. 8.885, 
iv. 66°, 
iv. 48%. 
iv. 716°. 
iv. 8005, 
iv. 485, 919°. 
li, 412°, 
11. 815, ili. 574. 
1, 8095, 
i. 359", 
i. 276°. 


i. 75%, 278; 


616°. 


1. 2815, 


1. 230°; 11. 313, 


11, 3412, 


11. 10f.; iv. 867. 


ii, 25%, 35+; iv, 288+. | 


i, 254, 268 f. 


(2 = Νικόλαιο5) 
547. 


ii. 772°, 774%, 843°. 


S 311,.125%; Ext. 642? n. 


Ext. 


ll. 


92 ii. 381 ff.; Ext. 661", 
DIN 3, 
ΘΝ (Π) °23, 
svi "aa, piv. 579 ft 
(S)e2 73, 
ete. 
ὍΝ 
ἽΠΕΡΙΞ 
DNDN 123 


i. 9715, 
(Is 1422) i. 193% 


iv. 570°, 597 1.; Ext. 
643*, 684,714,724". 


33 3a Ext. 656°. 


DIP 3 1. 685". 


D3 li. 32°. 
FT WAYS 1. 285% 
bys i, 209; Ext. 617%, 
646" ῃ, 


mea OYE i. 
Mat OYE 1, 
OY OVA i. 

pow OVD i. 
pyy Oya 1. 

ὙΥΞ ii 
DOYS 1 
PRPS ii. 
yes 


2115, 

2115, 

211°. 

Ie. 

264°, 870", 
32°, 


40°, 
111. 893", 
ii. 35°, 
ili. 437°. 
ii. 36°. 
“i034. 


We 

"p32 
me 
4583, 
yD Ext. 14° n. 
11. 8. 


1. 509ff., 515°; Ext. 
630° ff. 


γέ 


111. 75. 


wna 
ma 


Ἴ13 
ΓΞ iv. 18", 
11. 1827; 111. 120°. 


DDD i 


ΡῚΞ 


nie 
ΤΣ 
nwa 


iv. G19f. 
iii. 685" n. 
WD i, 209%; 11, SOLE. 
pia, Dba, 
i .. ἦν. 610}, 
ows 
“iva ii. 145; Ext, 666°. 


mana 


ΠΝ 
ἼΩΣ 


ON, hk 999 ff. - iy, 


ete. 
aa 
723 
nga 
5 23 
33 
Ὁ 3ὴ 
Dra 
ns 
yas 
ΕΣ: 
vray 
133 
ὦ τς 
Ἢ 
ne 
7a 
m7 
Ἢ) 
D3 
TER 
aia, 353 
4a, ova 
3 
Ona 
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inl, 2157; iv. 870 f. 


iv. 670°. 


1. 799°, 
1, 799°. 


200, 


211. 
111. 496. 
111. 225». 
i, 234°, 
11. 120°. 
1. SLI, 
(locusts) iii. 130. 
(trenches) 111, 885+. 
11, 36°. 
1. 53373 τ, 40°. 
1. 180°. 
ili. 733°. 
lil. 328°, 
111. 384, 
111. 225». 
111. 17", 
(god) ii. 76. 
1, 237%. 
1. 2ad* ii. 46°, 185. 
11. 35°. 
li. 68°. 
LL. 257. 
li. 130. 
li. 149. 
li. 165°. 
ly. 96°, 


ui. 130°, 


ἡ i. 4515, 
ἢ iv. 845 f. 
ἢ i, 39. 


11. 790, 
iv. 14, 


i. 313%; 11. 40°; iv, 
15°. 


Ext. 681%. 


PD] ii, 1815; iii, 897; 


rior; 
DN! 
N13 
Dn 
Ὁ} 
Iba 


Pa 
ava 73 
[3 

ny 

na 

nny 


24 

127 

post 37 
va 

on 

re 

ata 

εἰν, 

ONT 


45 
ins 
ps 
iw 
δη 
npea 
yy ΠῚ 
ΡῚ 

pt 
Pa 
ὝΤΙῚ 
ἯΙ 
i277 


ea i 


ιν. 6705. 
li. 120, 
11, 451°. 
iv; 212+. 
i. 1185. 118". 
i. 380°. 
li. 31 f.; iv, 8685, 
lis 282+, 
11. 49f., 156 f. 
il. 1572, 
li. 1575. 
1. 50; 11. 24, 
iv. 195°. 
li. 33%. 


ili, 461°; iv. 154°. 


111, 629° n.; iv. 695. 
τη. 324°, 755°. 

1. 389. 

ii. 80. 82°, 

1, 237% 

1, S17* 

i. 560°. 

1. 9505 5 11. 40% 


1. 210°, 285; iv. 
604°. 


li, 149%, 

1. 016°, 

1, 7085, 

1. 36>; iv. 1783, 
iv. 19°, 

Lis 823%, 

1, 557°, 

1. 031, 

1; 935", 

ii. 1945. 


Iv. 7527. 


iii. 237"; Ext, 368°, 


111. 421°, 


ey 
D3) 
ai 
ΠῚ 
Mn 
wna 
DIN 
ana 
anon 
oo 


ΡΠ 
Ἧ 
yen 
non 
ὉΠ 
mye 
0 
ὩΣΠ 
nov 
43 
"pn 
ἽΠ 
wD 14 
Onn 


[ΠῚ 
= 


nt 
nat 
Dnt 
nia 
ΠΝ 
M3331 
spit 
mt 
ΠΟ 
Dye} 
Ot 
eI 


991 
1, 897 : iv. 816" 
ili, 588°, 
1. 57: iv. 8403. 
111. 599 f.; iv, 422 Ff, 
iv. 154%, 
11.. 597%, 


lil, 465°. 
lv. 34>, 
Ext. 6537 n. 


1. 216; 111, 6407; 
iv. 695, 697° n, 

L. 198; iii. 159%, 

i, 219%. 

ii, 477°, 

111. 599 f.; iv. 421 f. 

iv. 33f. 

11. 287; iv. 33°. 

ill. 588*. 

11. 344 f, 

111, 588°, 

li. 439° ; 111, 475*n. 

in. 6875, 

11. 384. 

1, 216%. 


111, 588°. 


iv. 847. 


11. 4127. 


111. 588°, 

1V. 3337; Ext. 6612 ἢ, 
iv. 994°, 

1. 499°, 

ii. 31. 

1. 531°; ii, 180. 

Il. 32°, 
111, 109°, 
i, 3147; 11, 32, 
IV. 962, 

ιν. 267. 


lV. 35>, 
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Wt 1 
baat ἃ 
mt, ΠῚ ἃ 


yu 
Oya 


ply 
2an 
2an 


novan 
ppan 
Tan 
730 
73n 


an lv. 
un i 
ΡῚΠ ἢ 


ὙΠ 

po ὙΠ 
vn 

an 

man 

nin 

In 

Din 

yan 

aa 

Ὑ TAN 
pnin 
mn 

fin 

Ba 


NON, al) 


PNB ANON 


iv. 429° n. 


ii. 27", 


i. 8795; 111. 586+. 


111. 895. 


i. 146°, 236°, 479° ; 


Ext. 681°. 
iv. 313}. 


li, 269? n. 
li. 2%; it. 826°. 
(spell) τι. 210" n. 


(-Ξ ἔθνος) 111, 425. 


i. 192>, 218"; i. 7°. 


i, 579". 
i. 503°. 
1. 797. 
759), 
iis T°: 

1. 457". 


iv. 094, 


ἵν. 


i. 4585, 
il. 8185, 


iv. 426°. 


iv. 108; Ext. 651, 


6723. 


Ext. 675°. 
iv. 640°. 


ili. 586; 


iv. 5293] 
Ext. 661° n., 7212. 


mon 
ΠῚ 
5, O85, Mh 


297 
nibn 
von, men 
mn 
oon 
nen 
nyin 
einen 
nn 
son 
man 
non 
ee 
ἜΣΡΑ 
yon 
yoh 
ἽΩΠ 


myn 
“on 
jn 
man 
a 
ON 
ed 
>On 
jor 
ren 
yao 
ΝΠ 


i, 8105, 

iv. 270°. 

li. 114, 

i. 261%; 10, 128°, 

1, 207". 

11, 388°, 

iv. 924 ff; 
281 ff.,. 728%. 

Le ol, 

11, 865, 

i, 3185, 


(Hos 218 5) only) 11. 


054", 
iii, 322”. 


111. 461. 

li, 471. 

1. 154°. 

li. 157s 1v. 2897. 

11. 36°. 

iv. 919, 

iv. 627 f. 

il, ‘73° 5 iv. 13°. 

111. 8795; Ext. 1705, 

li, 4513. 

111. 90*. 

ii. 845. iv. 870. 

li, 33°. 

i, 219°, 

li, 845, 

li, 2544. 

iv. 610", 

(ἀπ. rey.) 11. 282°, 

iv. 9191. 

Li, 222°. 

li, 2547; 11]. 
345. 

11. 222; 10, 345; iv. 
oon. 

iv. 621°. 


iii. 130°. 


1585, 


iv. 8097. 
iv. 9191. 
iv. 485, 
), 173%, 


Ext. 


| 


ὝΥΠ 
yysn 
πῃ 
ph, ΠΡΠ 
30 
may 
200 
oan 
wn 
yon 
Im 
Deen 
pn 

Ὧν" wn 
ry 
on 
on 


nan 
wan 
Dw 
qin 
oun 
DUN 


ΓΞ , 
naan wy 


03 

nyan 
ΒΩ 
pny 

nyo 

neo 

ΠΟ 

ἜΞΩ, ἘΞΞ 
ἫΝ 


11, 205; il. 985, 

i, 237°. 

111. 462; iy. 815f. 

111, 677; iv. 485, 

1, 5435.5 ἵν. GSS": 

lv. 918%. 

11, 87°. 5 mt 130% 

111. So": 

li. 73°. 

1, δῦ: ἢ, 225", 

Ti. 323°, 

ili. 888°; iv. 600. 

ls 231°, 

1, 620? n.; 11. 373. 

11. 860", 

111, 500". 

i. 534°, 800f.; Ext. 
619°. 

1. 296°, 

11. 545, 

iL, 7" 

lil. 582°. 

Ext. 6407. 

iv. 101°. 

i. 3193 iv. 84. 

iv. 910. 

ili. 496°. 


7 iv. 66°. 


li, 39°, 267%, 7685 n.; 
iv. 23° n. 


i. 2575. 
iv. 285°. 
111. 872+. 
1. 699° ; 
1, 308°, 
il. 35". 
li. 697. 
i. 2567, 
ile 277°. 


iv. 667. 


11, 325%, 


$e 


TENN, TiN 
pa 

Ἕ 

mv 

yy 

wT 

m 

sam 

myn 


mey mn 
2) M7 
NINDS Mi 
τὰν 
pibm 

Sei 

bay, 

(728, 228) 
| nai 
npai* 
(7710) mi 
mnt 
wom 

'μ 

ΠΕΡ 

δὰ; 

Bip? 

mAD Ὁ" 
DD. 

ae 

[Vi], OY 
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111. 550°; iv. 286f. 
11, 530* ἢ, 
li. 293 f. 


(in Tabernacle) iv. 


60", 
iv. 48, 
iv. 606. 
li. 528 f. 
11, 564%. 


ii, 1891... 523f.s iii. 
1975; Ext. 625° ff. 


ii, 5637. 

li. 563°. 

111.137 f.; Ext.636° ff, 
11. 779. 

iv. 406", G19f. 

il. 672 n. 


hv. 287, 


li. 36°. 

1. 8145, 

iv. 195°, 

111, 1985, 

ii. 865, 

11, 32. 

ili. 329°. 

Hi 130%) 

i. 231; iv. 4233. 
Iv. 629», 

111, 456+. 

11, 0375, 

lv. 509%. 

11, 654°. 

ii. 36°, 195°, 
111, 635%. 


tv, 47°. 


ἡ ii. 526°, 


(PIN) YEP 


mm NT 


apa 


pave 
mm 
ny 


ny, er 


niyy 
Pap? 


TMA? wn 


Hoes 


Ww 
pw ii 
ben 6s 


Ὁ" 
sn 
pin 
iam 


323 

Wa 

mm 32D 
723 

sa 
nis 


li. 298 f. 
iv. 134», 


li. 583°; Ext. 6175," 


646° n. 


Y il. 756. 


iii, 64". 


li. 5843, 
111. 433+. 
iy. 7654. 


i. GOL"; iL 
779°. 


i. 535°. 
i, 457°. 
11. 341°. 


579°, 


1, 321"; iv. 357°. 


il. 601; iv. 9185, 


li. 5187. 


il. 497°, 639%, 882°; 


iv. 6574, 
lil. 634?, 


li. 654", 


(liver) 111. 128°. 

11, 188. 

11, 184 ff; Ext. 6595 1, 
ili. 8825, 

1, 57", 

Ext. 369° n. 

i. 195. 

li, 25°"; Ti. 185, 

11, 400 iii, 8863, 

iv. 314°, 

i. 217": iv. 67, 5085, 
lv. 456. 

1, 1915, 

ἵν. 670°. 


(cup) i. 53375 ii. 
40, 


DID 

3 

33 

np 

wna, UND 
oe 

(V3) PPD 
ΡΞ 

md 


3 


ΠΒ3 
ἬΞΞ 
DD? 
"BD, ΒΞ, 
ete. 


ἽΝ 
p33 
2273 
Dy 
DBD 


923 


(owl) ili. 637°. 
li, 7a". 

111, 113%, 

iv. 29°. 

{π 1155 

iv. 4985, 609", 
i, 1935, 


por 


das fo 
11, 407; lil, 63f.; Iv. 
658" 
1, Joe, 
890 f. 
1, 219°, 231°. 


383°; iv, 


2187; iii. 


ili. 893”. 


ii. 40>, 655°, 

111, 323°. 

11, 837°. 

ili. 588; Ext. 722%. 


i. 342°, 376% iV. 
67°. 


ili. 458 ff. 

111, 112%, 330°, 890. 

i, 1927, 218%; ii, 43°; 
ili. 632. 

1. 316°; iv. 636. 

111. 882, 

111. 656. 

1, 9145, 

1. 256%; ii. 418, 

(Jer 4339) iv. 289. 

i. 197%, 199% (Ooi 
DMIBDN); ii. 56; 
iii. 316; iv. 198 ff, 
2007; Ext. 719+. 

(pitch) 111, 886*. 

i, 1977; iv. 665. 

(‘knop’) iii. 8% 

li, 35"; ii, 195, 

i. 2197s ii. 40%, 

i. 377 ff.; iv. 665; 
Ext. 6443. 

11, 258" ; iv. 658, 

lili, 93°. 

(Pers. loan-word) i. 
507", 623°, 


ve 
Dana 
nna 

pps nino 
Dn, OAS 


on? 
oe On? 
vine 
awn? 
bd 
mo? 
"1B? 
ms3ige 
sd 
nevi? 
ay? 
me 


bint 
ae 
oP 
D319 
in 


mp3 
1. 
om 
ΠΣ 
eT 
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11. 35°, 
1, 287°. 
1. 624. 
11, 767° n. 


111, 05, 


> iii, 895. 


111, 17°. 


2 i. 317 f.; Ext. 666°. 


(white) i. 4583, 

li. 65 f., 467%. 

iv. 493°; Ext. 1614. 

1. 5795. 

ili, 174°. 

iv. 670°. 

111. 100; iv. 67 f. 

i. 504*: iv. 427°. 

i. 315°. 

iv. 495. 

111. 210°. 

i. 88> : 111, 210° = iv. 
604. 

111, 465%. 


i, B00: in, 190»: 
Ext. 6185, 


il. 19°. 


{in titles of Psalms) 
iv. 153. 


i. 314”; 111. 23°: 
li. 4345 3 1n. 0743, 
iv. 619 f. 


11}, 990, 


11. 23°, 

111. 398°. 

1. 3597; 1v. 8005, 
i, 32. 

i. 330°; iv. 497 1. 
iii, 324, 8885, 

iv. 917°. 

1. 154°. 

11, 415, 


i. 459° ; 111, 599°. 


ulate) 
AN 
bi, nina 
1DiD 
id 
vipin 
δ} 
Ti 
ΠῚ 
ΣΡ 
mid 


nai 1 
nnd iv. 


Var 
ἘΣ 
nidag 


72 
ΠΣ] 
ΤΥ} 
ΠῚ 
ΓῚ 


pang 
nan 
nonra 


nm 
py2m1 
Dion 
pe 
navn 
nai 
nino 
mio 


mt 
fini 
ninaor 
np" 
iw 
an 
mp 


i. 1755 ἴῃ, 970 ἢ 
iii. 408, 

1. 236" ; iv. 9588, 
i, 236 f. 

i, 466 - iv. 559°. 
1}, 177. 

i. 50°. 

Ext. 368°. 

111. 436. 

1. 5875. 


111, 114°, 


11. 843 5 1v. 207°. 
11, 40°, 


ly 192% 217%3 in. 
307°. 


iv. 35>, 145 f, 

it. 32°, 

ἵν. 557*. 

1. 517; 1v. 5094. 

i, 1925, 217°; 11], 
307%, 

1, 256, 312°; 11. 412. 

11. 412, 


(in title of Ps 58. 
88) iv. 1545, 


1, 237%, 3467. 

111, 2137 ἢ. 

1. 8085, 

111. 83. 

iv. 485, 

i. 365 f.3 i. 40 £. 
iv. 5575. 


i. 262>; ἵν. 
8107, 


1, 262°. 


291, 


iv. 809°, 

11, 240+. 

ii. 573°. 

111, 309° n., 893°. 
i. 479°. 

111, 8885. 


ΣΦΙ 
ΓΞ 
Ὁ Ὁ)3 
ΠΡ 


Aw 
ΩΣ Ϊ 
AWD iii 
ae ἢ 


vin3'9(7) 
BINA 
mT FN 


si319(71) 
mot 
jipta 
net 
pried 
122 
77(7) 
ng 
prow naz 
71321 
7329(0) 
vip 
ΠΡ 
pine 
110 
P 
THAN 
nn 


win 

3 32 
D'ysy319 
m3! 
DD 
WADI 
NB 
101 


401 
ΡΣ 


iv. 8095, 
111. 64, 
i. 3205, 
ιν. 633%. 
. 586. 


111, 2185, 
1, 80, 


i. Gh: Th. 851 hs 
Ext. 638? ff., 724°. 


111. 373°. 

11, 34 f. 

ii. 473° ; Ext. 375+. 

11, 985, 

iv. 193°. 

11, 8407; Ext. 690+. 

111. 4151. 

iv. 1803, 

iv. 18]. 

ii. 194°, 

111. 337 f. 

iv. 195°. 

iv. 66°. 

ἵν, 557*. 

i. 2573 Ti. 268°. 

111, 236. 

iv. 663°. 

te 723 ih Sey" s 
iv. 330°, 338f.; 
Ext. 661°. 

11, 2105, 

ii. 70 ; 111. 242, 

111, 4637. 

11, 41°. 

iv. 4085, 813%. 

lv, 915, 

111. 293°, 


i. 585°: 11, 299%; ἵν, 
662°, 847°. 


11. 34% 
ii. 451; Ext. 641°. 


NDB 
non 
ninaby 
732,773 
ay 

iyo 

Dy 
nipoyr 
yn 

by 

nou 
nioyis 

mya, MI 
ὯΝ 

avn ΠΡ 
ΜΉ. 

ne 

ἘΣ 

nag 


nee 

nixd 
Dinby 
ἀπολο 
ΣΝ 
nage 
MBPS 
Opto 
niydpr 
nap, ΩΡ 
WIP RIPE 
3) 

Γ ΟΝ 
nam 
eye 
NBD 
Pu 

ὩΣ 


NED i 


nivaw 
part 
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iv. 8095. 

Ext. 368°. 

11, 835°. 

Ext. 368°. 

1. 346, 357%. 

iv. 2897. 

111. 306°. 

111, 239°. 

i. 624 f.; iii. 239°, 

lv. 529", 

i. 162; Ext. 368°. 

i. 604 f. 

ii. YO". 

iv. 601; Ext. 651*. 

1. 0905, 

111. 244°, 

i. 269°. 

iii. 451°, 881 f. 

i, TS: Ti, 4515 ih. 
879 f.; Ext. 1703, 
620*. 

111. 67% 

i, 860; Ext. 622%. 

111. 4620, 

111. 398°, 

1. 653%. 

li, 201", 

1, 365 f. 

iv. 291. 

ii. 6°. 

ἵν. 18°. 

1. 467°. 

111, 464 f. 

111. 889», 

11. 4085, 

1, 5185, 

iii, 8918. 

11. 40. 

i, 804"; ἢ, BOP: 

19", 


111. 636. 


or 


1. 


iv. 564° 5 iv. 598°. 


111, 438°; Ext. 624», 


πε 1. I 24”, 


ΓΟ 111, 353°; Ext. 295%, 
* 604", note *. 
ABW i, 262%, 
JUD iv. 655. 
DID iii. 660 ff; iv. 137%. 
niadyin iv. 660, 
DSwID iv. 10 
maw Ext. 60". 
ΓΟ 1. 453. 
Liven Ext. 3685 
ΓΟ iv. 291 
MMB iv. 810 ἢ 
pawn ili. 66 f., 2374. 
MWD iv. 42°. 
NBD i. 331"; ili, 473° n., 
629° n. 
MND i, 453°; ii, 172°; 
iii, 588%. 
BUD iv. 154, 
ΓΞ ii. 451°, 
IMD 1. 303", 
ἸΏΝ ΠῚ iv. 641°. 
ONVAND iii, 357° 
MovAND iii, 357°. 
ND ii, 172%. 
INI ii. 345. 
δ 22) i, 216%; iv. 108; 


DNs 


33, ΠΡῸΣ 
32, 53) 


ne 
333(7) 
P23 
nis33 
"22 

ἾἜ 
ὡς. 
Πα, ΤῈ 


Ext. G32". G72", 


(division of OT 
canon) i. 287°. 


11, 43. 

11, 185", 
458 ff. 

11. 38°. 


418. iil. 


iil. 505%, 

L, 352 3 ἵν, 100. £, 
iii. 4617; iv. 154°. 
111, 887. 

111. 887 f. 

i, 516", 


τ 178», 


ΠΣ 
3 
Wg 

πὰ 
ἘΝ 


oR 
Wa 
pins 
nibn: 


anya on) 
nom 

ὉΠ) 

em 

ma wna 
nyng 
en 
nip; 
102 

ni 

ΠΝ) 
ΟΞ) 


N33 
DMD? 
7193 

D3 

m3 

PDI 
23, 2 


pvp, DY?Y, 
ir Π. βῶγα, 
nioy J 


yyy) 
δ" 
Py 
73 
vB 


mn wea 
nid wa 


J 1, 3287; 


925 


lv. 208°, 

iv. 1014. 

11. 23: iv. 2874. 
ii. 25°, 


ii. 42%: iv. 24, 4970; 
Ext. 6572 £, 


1. 6337 5 iii. 655°. 
1. 5307 ; ἣν. 872. 
111, 473, 


(in title of Ps 5) iv. 
154°, 


11, 341% 

Iv.. 287. 

i. 667%. 

li. 470°. 

iv, ‘O95. 

1V. 107°, 5992. 

τ. LOZ?: 

1. 314%, 

111. 510 f.; Ext. 6287. 
111. 739%. 

lv. 6185, 

(Ixeth. m3) 11, 4785, 
iv. 610 f. 


ii, 49, 
6232, 


iv. 0113, 


1567: iv. 


1V. 2283, 
Q5, 


Ie, 87", 


111. 


iv. 716+. 
iv. 101. 


11, 451°. 


iv. 5084, 


lv. 752°, 
111. 215%. 
li. 1667; 111. 522°, 
iv. 619 {, 


iv. 008; Ext. 665*n., 
666". 


Ext. 669%, 
Ext. 669, 


9 


26 
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DN AND 
ΔῸΣ 

ἽΝ 

qe 

“p3 

ip 

nv 

wa 

xb? 

Sep 

ar 2 na) 
oy) 

pm 


lv. 6245, 

111, 8792 

j. 3147. 

iii. 461°. 

i. 85, 

i. 458". 

Ϊ, 4785, 

i. 5795, 

ii. 56". 

iv. 100. 

Ext. 368°. 

iii, 519%. 

iii. 96°, 

AND ii. 40°, 

S25 

ΠΡ 
29 

PID 

“1D 


WD, WD, oC 
ὸ ~~" ely, 802%, 
ete. 


“iD ji. 4675, 


11, 34°, 
iv. 96. 


11. 7085 ἢ, 


DiD 1, 214», 


MAD iv. 4985. 
'D 
DD 
MDD i. 216°; iv. 7175, 
MADD i. 215%, 383°, 
iii, 239%, 474° ἡ, 
> 1, 255%, 
mop 
{19D 
nop i. 
he ι 
nibpPD 1, 255° ; 
yod iv. 989. 
yep 
nb 
DYDD 
we 


(pot) 11, 405, 


iv. 431 1. 
iv. 732», 


216"; ii. 56. 


li. 32°, 


li. 87° iii. 1804. 
111. 8083, 

iv. 610", 

Ext. 720°, 


1, 624? 5 iii, 125%, 


(thorns) iv. 752°, 


9.70, iil. 451°, 


bop ii. 6%, 4515, 


a= 


AID 

nap 
VED 

DBD 

PRM BD 
IBD 

oe 
DD 


DD 
SBD 


Tay, Way 


by 
(basin, cup) i. 256? ; Dy 
ii. 415, 

: VY 
(threshold) iv. 23%, : 
iii. 96°. wry 
iv. 403%, 619 ἢ. by 
ii, 415, πρὶ 
iii, 276+. 

, iby 
iii. 277; iv. 420, da 
missy 
iv. 752°, 
ΠΡ. 
i. 798°; iii, 5893 iv. ἘΣ 
23> ῃ,, 1914, ; 
- mindy 
iii. 137%, 845, a 
iv. 752), DY ONY 


PISO By 


ili, 377. 


TOY 
TAY iv. 461°. ; 
: εν Diy 
DIS ‘TY ili, 6815, , 
eee Poy 
my, a 
ML, 577%, ay 
wTsy ὦ 
ὼ | my 
bay i. 579%, etc 
a WE) may 
DAY ii. 8985, seg: 
con wy 
ΣΝ 111. 895°. ue 
con Ὁ 
May 11. 760» = 
TT's ; DD 
ΤΩΙ ἃ, 8875, I. S25, i 
το δ0θ ἢ. Say 
; * ΩΩΡρῸ b ‘ 
ΓᾺΡ i. 236°, 479°. ody 
: cue b = 
iY, AAY iii. 461°. D’ayy 
“1.5. : 
, dee 11, 318°. nyy 
er ee 
ay, Mody 1, — 5 lh. ao” ς LiL. my) ayy 
meny i. 50, 8575 ; iv. 498%. “BI yy 
“IY (prey) iv. 66°. ΠΩ 
Mo OVA ii, 861 f. apy 
TY, TAY iv. 932. py 
MVIY, AY ili. 679; iv. 725. 37py 
Wy i. 2164, 643. ayy 
Dy i. 8165; 11, 27 f.; 111. ay ay 
"5a, va Ye 
‘iy iv. 529, ay 
δ) ii. 63>. ay 
Y, DYY ii. 35%, 1958 β nay 
ἯΙ πον 
γεν 1. 207 1, 591" : Ext. nay 
MOY 1, 530°, iat 


Y Gi. 885, 


1, 7005, 


(Aram. =‘ watcher’) 
iv. 8972, 


1. 1447, 191 £., 2183, 
iv. 9584. 


1, 162°; iv. 334, 337; 
Ext. 722+. 


1, 162°; iii. 674°, 
ll. 32>, 1814 ῃ, 


li. 454% Ti. 
iv. 870 £. 


(in title of Ps 46) 
iv. 152», 


Ἰ1, 149, 


i, 4500. iii. 
826 f. 


111, 8795, 


κα. 
ΦΊ δας 


743°, 


1. 852, note ft. 

iv. 846. 

il, $2°, 

(testify) iv. 933°. 
i, 200°. 

lv. 202. 

iv. 19 f. 

11, 33.1. 

i. 699°; 11. 384 
lli. 3252, 
11. 451°. 
1. 508? ; 
Ext. 663%, note Ἴ. 


iv. 47°, 


(Gn 6%) i, 214°, 
1. 467°: iv. 559°. 
ii. 526°, 


i, 458? 


Y iv. 419°, 


i. 579% ; iii. 895%, 
1, 1585, 

111, 890". 

111, 399. 


1. 180 1.8, 111. 
iv. 9187. 


111, 895%, 


111. 895°. 


893° : 


vy 
wy 
wy 
nw y 
ninnwy 
DNF 
mAvy 
ny 


“aAY 
@)arony 


ΘΒ 
vB 
3B 
ve 
RB 


one 
nns 
me 
peas 
1B 
128 
vies 
ninds 
Dn 
18 
22 
Db 
min’ 95 
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lv. 2133. 


1. 2625, 


i. 1447, 191 ἢ, 
iv. 19°, 
11. 34%, 


1. 166 f. 


᾿ 167°, 170°, note **, 


1. 167 f., 1063, 


*e0 


(sacrificial term) iii. 


588?, 
ii. 35°, 195°. 


1. 195° n. 


1 11: 11. 387. 
ἵν, 397, 
111. 583”. 


iv. 200, 211. 


i, 814; ii, 182 ¢ iii, 


639°, 


) 1. 316; ii, 28, 


(Winepress) li. 33". 


1. 8610 - 1]. 153; iv. 


174 f. 


ii. 1775, 


.} 1. ὅθον + 11. 253%. 


(priestly title) 
96°. 


1. 451°, 

111. 885+. 

iv. 619 f., 797. 
li, 291%, 
(Aram.) ii, 425°, 
li. 414, 
111. 738? ; iv, 287%, 
ly. 466. 

iv. 613°. 

li. 806", 

i. 6115, 

ili. 659. 

i. 825", 


Ext. 639° ff. 


Dy 
m358(0) 
nds 
DDS 
ἘΣ 

OM ΡΒ 
NPB 
nivps 
DypB 
ἽΞ 
a 
ΤΒ 
DI 


Wie 
DN 
ΒΒ 


ΠΡ 
ΠῚΒ 
DAB 


DUB 

nva, nave 
On 

ne 

ne 


Ny 
2y 


NI¥, MINIY 
Dw NI 
aya 

pis 


any 
may 


ἫΝ fii. 881°; iv. 2898. | 


i pr cep ee ππσο΄ ὁ ὃὁὃὅΘὅΨ ΛπἙ͵Ο. ἡ 


hig 


lv. 3145", 

111. 883 f, 

111. 688; Ext. 6222, 

ii, 451%; Ext. 373%, 

11, 4515; Ext. 641°. 

111. 67%, 

ili. 736%. 

Li, 28%, 550", 

111. 85, 

Li, 85°, 

li. 5947 n.; iii. 673. 

iii, 456%, 

(Pers. loan-word) ii. 
54>; iii. 620. 
668 f.; iv. 597°, 

11. 40°, 

111. 682%, 

1. 2165; iv. 662%, 
847°. 

1. 288". 


1. 7942; Ext. 677" n. 


(Pers. 
10]> 


iv. 529, 


loan-word) iv. 


lit, 125°, 
iy. 627°, 
ἵν, 617°. 
ili. 15. 


iv. 459», 


ll. 35>, 


(Nu 73, Is 66°) iii. 
127° n., 


111. 138 : Ext. 6367 f. 
li. 429 f. 

11. 36°, LIS £ 

1, 408", 

(and derivatives) 1. 


G8; ii. 8060. Iv. 
2721.: Ext. 683*n. 


1. 458", 


li, 285, 


aaa a aa a a TY 


927 


MWS 1. 458", 
POS (PNW) iii. 63%, 8940, 
mY iv. 918%, 
WS iv. 899f.; Ext. 
265° n. 
ΓΝ i. 627 5 ii. 68°. 
YS i. 805, 
Mes iv. 973%. 
mney ii. 415. 
DY ii. 451°. 
byby iii, 1805, 
DYONPY iii, 462°. 
ἼΩΝ iv. 958". 
DDN 11. 32%, 
Moy i. 314% 
nay 1. 380° ; iv. 4983, 
ΣΝ ii, 334, 9685, 
DY iv. 753%, 
BPI ili, 398°, 
MINIS ii. 415. 
“IBS ii. 37°; iv. 609. 
NMBY ii. 415, 
BY ii. 35%; iv. 1955, 
ΓΒ MIDS iv. 963", 
yds iv, 459°, 
MBYEY iv. 923°, 
DIpY ii. 37+; iv. 609. 
PIBY iii. 4775, 
Ty i. 231 f. 
ΠΡῚΝ iv. 8005, 
AYIS iii. 95. 
RIS iv. 9185. 
AP i. 219; ii. 40°. 
ΣῚΡ iv. 8595, 
NAAP iii. 323°. 
WIP i. 4675. 
AIP 11. 837°. 


vp 


τ 


ΡΠ, WAP 


i. 394 ff.; Ext, 681 
note, 

1¥. 559*'s Ext. 662°, 
682° n. 
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Sap i. 174f., 4668 ΠΡΟ i. 5885, MIND 
nbnp i. 637. MO Wp ii, 836"; iii, 420. D‘ND? 
| ‘or Ip ili. 1951 a4 
nie {Le 10%) ἘΠ ise mw Ext. 675°. os 
note. i 
INT i, 216°; iv. 108, nes) 
3 ὁ ὁ " QQb . a . 
MBP il, 467. es Ext. 651+, np’ 

os 
ΠΣ 111. 20 fg 1v. δ. ON i. 1775, 214%; ἢ, 85% ; wen 
pp ii, 28 f., 250%, 7455, " ἂν Boat. seine 
BA ἽΡ BNA (4) 11, 104°; ιν. 13 f. Ι : ; 
vee Ts | ae ἜΝ ΠΡ 
: Ith: ὅ, WOT YR 11. 39°. 1 
ἐδ ἦν on 
nnbp ll 403 ΓΝ 11. 10 f.3 lv. 86%. Ὲ 
A <M : wy 
bs i op 27, "BLIP iv. 1905 τς 
a ; Dyer 
iv. 101%, 1912, Pt 


neep i. 5354, 
Dyep 
vA 


li. 2997 ; iv. 657%. 
111. 520°. 

111, 808", 

i, 7190. Ext. 685+. 


nop 
NIP 
i? 
np 
nae 
Ob} 
Ὁ 
BP 


Ext. 6857. 

iv. 808", 

1. 8140, iv, 21D», 
iv. 598, 6015. 

111, 24d, 

1. 8045, 

ill. 637°. 


11. Qsb, 


Nap 
ΠΡ 
PSP 


ap 1. 


iv. 101, 


216°, 
587. 
MP i. 581°, 
AMP i, 234%, 

YSIN AMP iii. 34, 

MD MP iii. 81, 

"BD NP iii. 45. 

462. 

659", 672°. 


193. 


Pi? 111. 
DD) iv. 
DY" iv. 

vale Iv. 

wp iv. 
DNWP ii. 2 


np iv. 


479° 5 11. 


nnn 
Onan 3 
v2 

Ma) 


κὸν 


ἢ, ἢ 
am 
oN} 

om 
oon 
fm 


Py 
moan 
55 


pia τ 


an 
ey) 
9} 
» 


yA 
πον. 


L. S77": 
11. 775° ἢ, 


i. 6085, 


1 iv. 766°, 


111, 2402, 


1, 504%; iv. 194 f.; 
Ext. 670°. 


11, 402 ff.; iv. GLI EL: 
Ext. 665* n., 6662. 


iv. 1095, 

iv. 6242, 

i, 3174, 

ll. 35>. 

ili, 8455" + iv. 7175, 
1, 9576. 


11, 469°. 


1 iv. 509+. 


ii. 27, 
iv. 846. 
li. 374. 


iv. 802». 


iv. 610+. 
1, 5111. 
lil. 635+. 
1. $02, 

iv. §29>, 
ii. 2, 


111. 455 f. 


ALA 1 
an ve 


aN 
Ny 
bay 
law 
yaa 
μη; 
naw 
bay 


δα 
npaw 


lii, 9915; 

ii. 166 f.; iv, 226°, 
iv. 919 f. 

11, 267%. 

1. 451°, 


1, 1265, 464°; 111, 
7475, 


1. 502°. 

1. 318%, 

1. 4587, 6997. 
iv. 19. 

ἵν, 629, 


Ext. 726°. 


1. ὃ, 20, 740; Ext. 
6687, 725+. 


1. 578», 
1. 342%, 
iv. G19 1. 
iv. 765°. 
111,.5165. 
iv. 362. 


1, 5607; ἵν. 
416 f., 8105, 


111, 93>, 
iv. 497%, 


Sol, 


iV. 217 fh 


nay, | ; 
᾿ 


jinaw 
jaw 
ον 
ony 


on 
Sy 


21) 
ow 
oy 
᾽ν 
pi’ 
pw 


iv. 154 f. 
iv. 1802, 


i, 96>, 178%, 591 ff.; 
Ext. 288. 


111, 624 f.; iv. 619 f. 


111. 112°; iv. 846°; 
Ext. 681. 


i. 4783, 

I, 29, 

li. 64%, 526%. 

ili, 462; iv. 818 1. 
111. 93°. 


iv. 624°. 
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iY 

any 

Tiny 

ne 

new 

nw 

mow 

Dy, τοῦ 
nw 
nioyion Pe 


ow 
nyse 

Ὁ 

Εἷρυ 

ew 
nny 
DEY 
δου 
Dew 


a 


oPw, νοοῦν 


ow 

mim ow 
δου 
Ποῦ 


aA) 
Dit (Οὐδ) 
ἡ 
oY 


Dn 
wow 
τον 
DY 
ye 
nipy 
mney 
Day 


il. 35° 3 Til. 638°. 
τὶ. 178", 

1. 4515, 

ili, 96°, 329°. 

ill, 323°. 

111, 885+. 

Iv, 5074. 

ii, 806° n.; 111, 589. 
111. 550 f.; iv. 498°. 


iv, I5et3 Text. 


1608", 
iv. 589, 656. 
iv. 487 ff. 
ll, 395, 
ili, 21%, 732 1. 
iv. 669%. 
111. 432°, 
iv. 184%, 4984, 
(?= ‘officer’) iv. 1025, 


(?=‘trigons’) iii. 
463%. 


iv. 66%, 


iv. 3338, 338; Iixt. 
6615, 735 


iii. 478 f. 
Ext. 640° f. 
iv. 381. 


(in title of Ps 6. 12) 
iv. 1545, 


1. 38? ; 


1. 12%, 


iv. 6215, 


iv. 517°. 


(techn. term for 
Lev. service) iv. 
84 Ὁ, 

ll. 33" 5 11]. 93*. 


iv. 627. 

ἴδ. 8775, 

iv. 764°, 

1. 224°; iv. 503 £. 
ili, 125°. 

11. 36°, 

iii. 215"; iv. 466°. 
11, 800%, 808°. 


EXTRA VOL,—59 


prey 
npey(n) 
apy 
ype 


op 
ern py 
Dope’ 
γον 

PY, WY 
bmw 


my 
my 
nw 


Wy 


TkY 

ney 

TY 

ny 

pny (phy) 
many 
Be 

nay (530) 
be 
nay 
npby 

Ny 

ye 
oy 


nay ἢ 
py i 


Y 


onan Ww 


ΠΠῚ ay 
TY 
my 


iv. 459 f. 
ili. 898 f. 
li. 29°. 


i. 12%, 596°; Ext. 


6815. 
i, 219° ; iii. 418 ff. 
iii, 422°, 
ii. 80 ἢ, 
i. 110, 
iii, 1195, 


(Aram. for pa) lV. 


4175, 
1. 3193, 
1. 518. 
il. 376 f. 
ΠῚ. 1257 3 1¥. 656. 


. 493 f. 


iv. 492 f.; Ext. 161°. 


i. 458°. 


111, 905, 

iii. 96". 

li. 306. 

ii.. 35°; fii, 19%, 
111. 63°, 894", 

i, 8518"; ii. 9105, 
iv. 4070, 968°. 
iv. 461. 

li. 36°, 

111. 9405, 

i. 625+. 

Li. 308°. 

li, 85°, 195%. 


1, 207°, 591>; Ext. 


288, 617°. 


1. 559 ; iv. 100%. 


11. 708 ἢ. 1ν. 99" . 


Ext. 5785, 
iii. 7992, 


(subst.) ili. 17°. 


my 
ow 
my 
Dy 
pay 
ΡΨ 


IND 

myn 
BRA 

nan 

oan 

an 

ΤΩ 

nh, ἼΠ2) nA 


Dinn 


non 
Ἢ 
ΠΣ 
nispin 
poin 
ΠΩΣ 
min 


DF 
avin 
Din 
won 
vinn 
vin 


pen 
TOR 
oA 
m3won 


(verb) 11. 530* ἡ. 

(of angels) Ext. 714°. 

iv. 458 f., 460. 

iv.458 f.; Ext.617°f., 
643° f. 

i, 4585, 

11, 31" 5 iv. 868". 


11. 36° 111. 638%. 
li. 30°. 

1. 313. 

i. 148°, 2567. 


i. 215%, 633°; iv. 
937°. 
iv. 623°, 


li. 6>; 111. 696. 
9187; 


i. 50S: Iv. 
Ext. 5687 ἢ. 


1, 20, 2205, 503; 
Ext. 568%, 6705, 
671°, 

iv. 34, 145°. 

li. 497; 111. 244°, 

lv. 35. 

11. 142% 

ji. 457%, 8575. ἵν. 
416°. 

i, 11>; Ext. 631°. 

1. 2875: 11. 64ff., 
5962n.; iv. 690; 


Ext. 688 1, 
ii. 655 
ii. 49. 
iii, 550. 
i. 2315, 
ii. 33°. 
ii. 35%, 195°. 
iti, 733°. 
i. 4578; Ext. 170°, 
iii. 696°. 


Ἴ ii, 998 £. 


iv. 183°. 
11, 73°. 
Ext. 57 £ 
IVs 627%. 


11. 451% 


| 
| 
| 


re 


Dyan lv. 838f.; Ext. 662°f, 
ἜΠΗ Ext. 369°. 
nowh 111. 5887 ; iv. 3385, 
WIA 1. 785: πὶ, 6878, 
DIM i. 620f.; iv. 427. 
POM 1. 620 ἔ,; iv. 4275, 
ΠΡ iv, 288%, 
“YA iv. 202°, 


ἅβρα, 111. 215%. 

ἄβυσσος, 1. 20% 

ἀγαλλιάω, 11, 7905, 

ἀγάπαι, iti. 157. 

ἀγάπη (-ᾷ»), 1. 
153° n., 154% 

ἄγγελος, 111. 351 f. 

ἁγιασμός, iv. 391 f. 

ἅγιος (and derivatives), 11. 399 ff. ; 
iv, 352°, 

ἄγκυρα, Ext. 366°, 

ἁγνός, ἁγνεία, ἁγνότης, ti. 399s iv. 
175 , 

ἀγορά, ili, 262, 

ἀγοράζω (ἐξαγοράξω), iv. 211. 

ἀγοραστής, iv. 176%, 

adons, i. 274°, 343 f. 

ἀδικία, iv. 5895, 

αἵρεσις, li. 3514. 

αἰτεῖν, αἰτεῖσθαι, iv. 42°, 

αἰώνιος, iv. 98>. 

ἀκαθαρσία, ἀκάθαρτος, 11. G1*; iv. 
825° ῃ, 

ἀκακία, ἵν. 5288, 

ἀκρατής, ii. 468%, 

ἀκρίδες, li, 283, 

ἀλαβάρχης, ἀραβάρχης, Ext. 106. 

ἀλάβαστρον, 11. 415, 

ἀληθής, ἀληθεία, ἀληθινός, ἵν. 818 EF. 

ἀλληγορία, 1. 64%, 

ἀλλογενής, 11. 49°. 

ἀλλοτριεπίσκοπος, 111. 189 f. 

ἀλλότριος, li. 495", 

ἀλλόφυλος, li, 495, 

ἀλώπηξ, li. 645. 

ἁμαρτάνειν (and cognates), iil. 586 ; 
iv. 532%. 

ἀνάγκη, Ext. 143%, 1483. 

ἀνάγομαι, 111. 63°. 

ἀνάθεμα, 1. 584 ἴ. 

ἀνάθημα, 11. 588°. 

ἀναθήματα, li. 1788. 

ἀνάστασις, ἵν. 231. 

ἀναφέρω, iii. 5899. 

ἀνήρ, 111. 95», 

ἄνθραξ, ἀνθρακιά, 1. 45]. 


9905, 8785; iil. 


| 


.Ξ 

man 

opm, MPR 
npey 
pPan 


111, 462° ; iv. 672°. 
11. 805, 

li. 485, 

iv. 395, 145), 

iii. 869 ff. 


SB. GREEK. 


ἄνθρωπος, 111, 225°, 

ἀνομία, ἵν. 5324, 

ἀνοχή, ll. 47. 

ἀνταναπληρῶ, 11. 7°. 

ἀντί, iii. 816", 318°. 

ἀντίλημψις, il. 347°, 

ἀντοφθαλμεῖν, Ext. 367°. 

ἀπάρχομαι (in LXX), ili. 5884. 

ἁπλότης, iv. 527°. 

ἄποιος (Philonic term), Ext. 203". 

ἀποκατάστασις, iv. 230°, 

ἀἁπόκρυφος, 1. 1122. 

ἀπολύειν, li. 57%: 111. 274°, 

᾿Απολλύων, 1. 1955, 172°, 

ἀπόστολος, 1. 1263. 

ἀποτάσσομαι, lil. 89%, 

ἀπωλεία, ui. 744. 

apd, ἑπαρά, κατάρα, Ext. 127°. 

᾿Αρμαγεδί( δ)ών, 11. 304 £. 

ἀρραβών, 1. 633%. 

ἀρτέμων, Ext. 800", 3995, 

ἀρχαί, 1. 616°, 

ἀρχηγός, ἵν. 102%. 

ἀρχιερεῖς, lv. 96, 983, 

ἀρχισυνάγωγος, Ext. 1015, 

ἀρχιτρίκλινος, li. 253°, 

ἄρχοντες, 111. 8385 ; 
100. 

ἀσέβεια, iv. 532°. 

ἀσέλγεια, 111. 46%, 

ἀσθένεια, 111. 8285, 

ἀσκός, ll, 34°. 

᾿Ασμοδαῖος, i. 125°, 172°. 

ἀσπάζεσθαι, ii, 263"; 11. 89°. 

ἀσσάριον, ili. 4284¢n., 429. 

ἀστραπή, ἀστράπτειν, 111. 120°, 

αὐλή, iL. 955, 9874, 

ἀφαιρέω (in LAX), 111. 5885, 

ἄφεσις, li. 56%. 

ἀφιέναι, 111. 9745. 

ἀφορίζω (in LXX), 111. 5884, 


Ext. 99%, 


βαΐον, 1. 314°, 

βαιτύλιον, 1. 75°. 

βάπτειν, βαπτίζειν, βαπτισμα, βαπ- 
τισμός, 1, 238, 
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MOA, ) i. 11*; iii. 588°; iv, 
7172. », 722, 


338°; Ext. 704°, 
nionn 


Man iv. 7185, 


451}. iv. 598, 
718; Ext. 642>. 


YAMA (precious stone) iv. 
"619 f., 683”. 


YAVA 1, 699", 


DDI 1. 


1) NBWM 1. 5335 ἢ, 


βάρος, i. 331%, 

βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ (or τῶν οὐρανῶν), 
il. 619. 

βασιλικός, 111. 5885, 

βδέλνγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως, 1. 106%. 

Βεελζεβούλ, iv. 4095 n. 

βελίαλ, βελίαρ, 1. 269°, 

βῆμα, li. 821°, 

βίβλος, βιβλίον, βιβλία, i. 2865. 

βίβλος γένεσεως, ili, 297 f. 

βίος, i. 114>, 116, 128°. 

βλασφημία, 1. 305%, 

βοήθειαι, Ext. 3672. 

βόθυνος, 111. 885». 

βούλημα, iv. 9903, 

βρέφος, i, 212°, 

βωμός, 1. 75% 


γαζοφύλαξ (-ἀκιον), iv, 96%, 809%. 

γάλα, li. 364. 

Téevva, 11. 119, 344 f, 

γενεά, il, 142°, 

γενέσια, 1. 301, 

γένεσις, i. 142. 

γεννάω, 11. 121°. 

γέ(ν)νημα, ii, 142, 

γερουσία, Ext. 99°. 

γερουσιάρχης, γερουσιάρχων; 
1015, 

γῆ, 1v. 9885, 

γλωσσόκομον, 1, 3805, 

γλωσσολαλία, 11. 407}, 

γνόφος, 1, 457". 

γνῶσις, 111. 103, 

γόητες, ἵν. 776%. 

(ἡ) γραφή, αἱ γραφαί, γέγραπται, 
λέγει, 1. 286"; 11. 608 ἔ., 810"; 
iv. 423°. 

γραμματεύς, iv. 420f., 800f. 


Ext. 


δαιμόνια, 1. 1737, 593 f. 
δαίμων, Ext. 1405. 
δεισιδαιμονία, Ext. 1495. 
δέομαι, iv. 425", 
Δευτερονόμιον, i. 596°. 


δηνάριον, ii. 427 f. 
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διά, ill, 790. 

διάδημα, 1. 530, 6045, 

διαθήκη, 1. 286", 514°; iv. 720. 

διακονεῖν, διάκονος, διακονία, δια- 
κόνισσα, 1. ὅ74 ἴ. ; iil. 377 ἴ. ; ἵν. 
1715, 936°. 

διαλογίζομαι, 1. 611°, 

διασπορά, iii. 782 1. 

δίγλωσσος, iv. 528%. 

διδάσκαλος, 1. 609"; 111. 294%; iv. 
6915, 

δίδραχμον, ili. 428°, 

δίκαιος, δικαιοσύνη, iv. 281°, 

δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ, ii, 211%; iv. 283. 

δικαιοῦν, 11. 826°. 

δικαίωμα, 111. 631. 

δίλογος, iv. 528°, 

διοπετής, Ext. 110°, 1128. 

Διόσκουροι, i. 608 f. 

δίψυχος, ἵν. 528%, 

δόμα, ii, 173%. 

δόξα, ii. 186 f. 

δούλη, 111. 215°. 

δοῦλος, 111. 377"; iv. 4601", 4692. 

δύναμις, 1. 616. 

δύναμις (distinguished from ἐξ- 
ovata), iv. 29° ἡ. 

δῶρον, ii. 173%; 111. 587>, 588°. 


ἐγκράτεια (and cognates), iv. 558°, 
695*, 

ἐθελοθρησκεία, iv. 923%. 

ἐθνάρχης, 1. 7935; Ext. 99. 

ἔθνος, li. 149%; Ext. 100%. 

εἰλικρινής, -ela, iv. 176°. 

εἱμαρμένη, Ext. 1485, 1485, 293°. 

els, 11. 487. 

ἐκκλησία, 1. 
1415, 

ἐκλέγομαι, ἐκλεκτός, ἐκλογή, 1. 6787; | 
iv. 48%, | 

ἐκπειράζξζω, iv. 716°, 

ἔκστασις, ἵν. 8075, 

ἐλεεῖν, 1. 462°. 

ἐλεημοσύνη, 1. 67 f. 

ἔλεος (and cognates), 111. 345 f. 

"Ἄλληνες, λληνισταί, 11. 260°. 

ἐν, ii. 457. 

ἔνοχος, 11. 268%. 

ἐντυγχάνειν, ὑπερεντνγχάνειν, 
ABD, 485, 

ἐξαστράπτειν, li. 182°. 

ἐξουσία, i. 616°. 

ἑορτή, ii, 141°. 

ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι, iv. 105%, 

ἐπανάγω, lil. 63°. 

ἔπαρχος, 1. 253%. 

ἔπηλυς, ἐπηλύτης, ἵν. 133. 

ἐπίγνωσις, iil. 105, 795, 

ἐπιεικής, li. 1507; 111, 413°, 

ἐπίθεσις χειρῶν, 111. 84 f. 

ἐπιθυμεῖν, iv. 9205, 

ἐπιούσιος, 111. 143°, 7945; Ext. 36°. 

ἐπίσκοπος, i. 801"; ili. 727%; Iv. 


771", 


4265, 4315, 4675 ; il. 


iv. 


ἐπιστρέφειν, ἐπιστροφή, 1. 4785 ; iv. 
225 1. 

ἐπίτροπος, li. 253%; iv. 615%. 

épavot, Ext. 1095, 

ἐρημία, ἔρημος, iv. 918. 

ἔριφος, li. 35%, 

ἑρμηνευτής, 111. 247%, 

ἔρρωσο, Ext. 3567. 

ἔσοπτρον, il. 1814. 

εὐαγγελίζξω, iv. 45%, 

εὐαγγέλιον, 11. 233 f. 

εὐαγγελιστής, 1. 798 f. 

εὐδαίμων, 11. 300°, 

εὐθύς, 111. 41°. 

εὐθύτης, ἵν. 528°. 

εὐλάβεια, li. 222°, 

εὐλογητός, Ext. 14° ἢ, 

εὐνοῦχος, 11}. 8367 n. 

εὐρακύλων, 1. 794, 

εὐσέβεια, εὐσεβής, 1. 3307; 11. 221 f.; 
Ext. 142°. 

εὐχαριστεῖν, -ἰα, i. 429%, 

εὔχεσθαι, iv. 42°. 

εὐχή, Ext. 127°. 

᾿Εφέσια γράμματα, ili, 211°, 

ἔχιδνα, ἵν. 4602. 


δῆλος, i. 119. 

ζιζάνια, iv. 678%. 

ζόφος, 1. 4575. 

ζωή, lil, 114°, 115, 1175. 
ἔῴον, 111. 128 f. 


ἡγεμών, il. 2537; iv. 1045, 
Ἡρῳδιανοί, iii, 3627. 


θάνατος, iii. 114 f., 116", 117%. 
θεατρίζεσθαι, ii. 116+. 
θειότης, θεότης, 11. 221. 
θέλημα, iv. θ205, 
θεμέλιος, ii. 61°. 
θεοσέβεια, 11. 221 f. 
θηρίον, ili. 128°. 

θίασοι, Ext. 102%, 152°, 
θρῆνος, iil. 662 f. 
θρόνοι, 1. 616°. 

θυμιός, 11. 73°: iv. 13°. 
θυσία, iv. 330°, 338. 
θυσιαστήριον, 1. 75*. 
θώραξ, 1. 319. 


ἱερεύς, iv. 97 f. 

ἱερόδουλοι, li. 156°. 

ἱερόσυλοι, 1. 441. 

ἱλασμός, ill. 3207. 

ἱλασμός, ἱλάσκομαι (ἐξιλάσκομαι), iv. 
198, 

ἱλαστήριον, iii. 318°, 

*Tovdatos, li. 507%. 

᾿Ισκαριώτης, 1. 796%. 

ἰχθύς (allegory of Christ), 1. 64°. 


καθαρός, iv. 178 ἴ. 
καθεξῆς, lil. 6805, 


᾿καθολικός, i. 360 ff. 
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καλέω, κλῆσις, κλητός, Iv. 57°, 
καλύπτω, li. 56%. 

καλώδια, Ext. 366%, 
κανονικός, 1, 288°. 

κανών, 1. 8503, 

καπηλεύω, li. 4865", 

καρδία, Ext. 900 ἢ, 
κασσίτερος, lil, 375°, 
καταβολή, 11. 61%. 
καταγελάω, ili. 63). 
καταλλαγή, iv. 204 f, 
κατάλυμα, il. 474°; 111. 674%. 
κατάρα, 1. 535%. 

κατοικία, Ext. 100*, 102. 
κατοπτρίζω, i. 181°. 
Kauxdouat, Ἰὶ. 790°. 
κεραῖαι, Ext. 366°. 
κεράτια, li. 28%. 

κερέα, ἵν. 782%, 
κερματιστής, ili, 432°, 
κεφάλαια, 1, 2885, 

κῆνσος, iv. 813. 

κηρύσσω, κήρυγμα, iv. 45°. 
Κηφᾶς (Πέτρος), 111. 756. 
κιβωτός, 1. 3805, 

κιθάρα, ili, 458 ff, 

κινύρα, lil. 458 ff. 

κλάδος, 1. 314°. 

KAdots τοῦ ἄρτου, i. 4285, 
κλῆμα, i. 814", 
κληρονομέω, -ἰα, 11. 341%. 
κοδράντης, 111. 428 f. 
κοινός, i. 459; iv. 825 ἢ. 
κοινωνίας -etv, 1. 460 ff. 
κολλούριον, i. 814°. 
κολλυβιστής, lil. 432°. 
κολοβοδάκτυλος, 111. 247. 
κοράσιον, ili, 215°. 

κόσμος, iv. 938 ff. 

κόσμος αἰσθητός, Ext. 204%, 
κόσμος νοητός, Ext. 204+. 
κόφινος, 1. 2567. 

κράσπεδα, 11. 695, 
κρύσταλλος, i. 531°, 

κυρία, 111. 17°. 

Κυριακὴ ἡμέρα, ii. 198 f. 
Κυριακὸν δεῖπνον, iti. 144. 
Κύριος, ii. 206°. 

κυριότης, 616 Ff. 

κωνωτεῖον, i, 350°, 535°, 


κώπη, Ext. 366°, 


λαμπάς, ili. 447, 

λαός, 11. 1405. Ext. 100%. 

λατρεύειν, 111. 377%, 

λεγιών, 111. 945, 

λειτουργεῖν, -ds, 111. 376 ἴ, 

λεπτόν, lll. 498, 

λευκός, 1. 458%. 

λόγος, 111. 139 ff; 1v. 9975 
2099, 906 ff., 282 [ἢ 

Λουκᾶς, 111. 1615. 

λύτρον, -οῦμαι, ili. 316"; iv. 200, 
211. 

λύχνος, 111. 445. 


. Ext. | 


| 
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μάγος, lll, 203 f., 206 f.; Ext. 153°. 

μαθητής, i. 609%. 

μακάριος, 11. 300; Ext. 14°. 

Μακκαβαῖος, iil. 182". 

μακρόθυμος (and cognates), 11. 47 ; 
ii. 136. 

μαλακία, 111. 323%. 

μα(μ)μωνᾶς, 111, 224. 

μάντις, iv. 127°. 

Μαρία, Μαριάμ, 111. 278° ἢ, 

μάρτυς, 111. 9785, 

μάχαιρα, iv. 6344, 

μέλας, 1. 457%. 

μεσίτης, -evw, ill. 311%. 

μετανοεῖν, -άνοια, ἵν. 225 f. 

μετασχηματίζω, ii. 75, 

μέτοικος, li, 156%; iv. 1334 

μὴ γένοιτο, il. 47 £. 

μονή, lil. 238°. 

μυθολόγος, 1. 825%. 

μῦθος, 1. 825°. 

μυστήριον, 111, 465 f.; iv. 321 f. 

μώλωψ, iii, 244, 

μωρέ, li, 442 5 iv. 1928, 


Ναζαρηνός, Ναζωραῖος, 111. 4965, 

ναοί, Ext. 121°. 

vapdos πιστική, ili. 593°; iv. 611. 

Navy, ili. 573°. 

νεόφυτος, 111. 560°. 

νήπιος, 1. 232%, 

νηφάλαιος, iv. 558%. 

νήφω, ἵν. 5587. 

Νικόλαος ( Ξε αν), 111. 547. 

νομικός, 111. 83; ἵν, 420 ΤΥ, 

νομοδιδάσκαλος, ἵν. 420 f. 

νομοθέτης, -θεσία, -θετεῖν, 111. 83°. 

νόμος, 111. 73%, 77 ff. 

νόσος, 111. 323%. 

νοῦς, lll. 9745" ; 
201>, 282 ff, 


iv. 3037, 612°; Ext. 


ξένος, ii. 49°, 1568. 
ξέστης, 11. 41°. 


ὄγκος, i. 331°. 

ὀθόνη, 111. 125°, 
οἰκοδεσπότης, li, 231, 
οἰκονόμος, 11. 253°; iv. 615°. 
οἰκουμένη, iv. 938°. 
οἰκτίρμων (and cognates), 111. 345 f. 
οἶνος, 11. 34. 

ὁμοίωμα, 111. 696%, 

ὄνυξ, 111. 6249, 

ὀρφανός, 111. 0345, 

ὅσιος, li. 399; iv. 352°, 
οὐρανός, 1. 320. 

ὀφείλημα, iv. 532°, 
ὀφειλήματα, Ext. 37° n. 


παιδαγωγός, lil. 72>; iv. 419, 
παιδεία, -εύειν, 111. 5743, 
παιδίσκη, 111. 215°. 

παῖς (maid), ili. 2185, 

παῖς θεοῦ, iv. 5745, 
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παλινγενεσία, 1V. 214>, 230°, 

mavdoxetoy, 11. 474°; Ext. 5785, 

πανήγυρις, 1. 467%; 11. 141°, 

παράβασις, iv. 5925, 

παραβολή, ili. 662 f. 

παρακαλεῖν, -άκλησις, i. 458" n.3 [1]. 
665 f. 

παράκλητος, 111. 665 ff. 

παράλυσις, ili. 657°. 

παράπτωμα, ill. 586; iv. 532% 

παράσημον, Ext. 367°. 

παρασκευή, ἵν. 766%. 

πάρεσις, 11. 567. 

παρθένος, 111. 215°; iv. 8714. 

πάροικος, 11. 49 f., 156%; iv. 1383. 

παροιμία, 111. 662°. 

παρουσία, 111. 674 ff. 

παρρησία, i. 309"; iv. 45%, 

πειράζω, iv. 716°. 

πειρασμός, ἵν. 716°; Ext. 38%. 

περί, 111, 318%. 

περιβόλαιον, 111. 2407. 

περιούσιος, lil. 734 ; Ext. 375. 

πέτρα, ἵν. 290°. 

Πέτρος (Κηφᾶ5), 111. 756. 

πηδάλια, Ext. 9665, 

πίναξ, 1, 250" ; ii. 414, 

πίσσα, lil. 8805. 

πιστεύειν, πίστις, i. 828 fi. 

πληροφορία, 1. 175 1. 

πλήρωμα, lv. 1 ἢ. 

πνεῦμα, i. 404 ff; ii. 374°; iv. 
3037, 608", 612. 

πνεῦμα and ψυχή, iv. 166 ff. 

πνευματικός, li. 410%, 

ποικίλος, 111. 235°, 

ποιμνή, li. 253, 

πολιτάρχης, iv. 315%, 

πολίτευμα, Ext. 100+. 

ποτήριον, 1. 533%; 11, 41%, 

πραεῖς, Ext. 195 n. 

πραιτώριον, 11. 287"; iv. 32°. 

πραύτης, li. 1504. 

πρεσβυτέριον, iv. 647. 

πρεσβύτερος, i. 301%; iv. 
Ext. 101°. 

προαύλιον, iv. 21. 

προβλέπω, iv. 485, 

προγιγνώσκω, ἵν. 485, 

πρόδρομοι, li, 30°, 54°. 

προετοιμάξω, ἵν. 485. 

προοίμιον, ill. 662 f. 

προορίζω, iv. 48. 

προσάββατον, -τα, ἵν. 64%, 766%. 

προσεύχεσθαι, ἵν. 42°, 

προσευχή, ἵν. 636. 

προσήλντος, ly. 132 ff. 

προσκεφάλαιον, iii. 882+. ' 

πρόσκομμα, 111. 586, 

προσκοπή, lil. 586. 

προσκυνεῖν, iv. 9-43. 

προσφέρω, ili, 587°, 589. 

προσφορά, ili. 588°. 

προτάσσω, ἵν. 48%, 

προτίθημι, iv. 48%. 
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προφήτης, -evew, -ela, iv. 127°, 
mpoxetpifw, iv. 48%, 
προχειροτονέω, iv. 48%, 
πρωτοκλισία, iv. 313°, 
πταίω, ili. 586. 
πτερύγιον, li. 882, 
πτύον, iv. 509%. 
πύθων, iv. 178%, 
πυλών, iv. 21>, 
πύργος, iv. 800°, 
πυρετός, 111. 323°, 


ῥαβδοῦχοι, iv. 459%. 
paxd, li. 44°; iv. 1915, 
paml{w, ili. 656°, 

ῥῆμα, iv. 9375, 

ῥήτωρ, lil. 629°, 
ῥομφαία, iv. 634%. 


σάββατον, -τίζειν, iv. 322 f. 

σάββατον (week), iv. 766%. 

σαμβύκη, ili. 461°. 

Σαρβὴθ Σαβαναιέλ, 111. 188. 

σαργάνη, i. 256%. 

σάρξ, σαρκικός, σάρκινος, ll. 14; iv. 
3037, 612%. 

σεβόμενοι (φοβούμενοι) τὸν θεόν, ἵν. 
1834", 

σεληνιάξομαι, ili. 178», 327 f., 4342. 

σεμνός, li. 399°. 

σημεῖον, 111. 384*, 5134. 

σικάριοι, i, 174°. 

σίναπι, 11. 38°; 111. 463. 

σκάνδαλον, iil. 586; iv. 532 ἴ, 

σκάφη, Ext. 367°. 

σκελοκοπία, 111. 944, 

σκοπός, lll. 244. 

σουδάριον, 1, 627% ; 111, 487°. 

σοφός, iv. 42] ἢ, 

σπεῖρα Σεβαστή, 1. 204; 11. 8255, 

σπεκουλάτωρ, i. 801°; ii. 267°. 

σπέρμα, σπόρα, σπόρος, iv. 429. 

σπέρματα, li, 27°, 

σπερμολόγος, 1. 212%, 

σπλαγχνίζξεσθαι, i. 462°. 

στατήρ, 111. 428%, 

στέφανος, 1. 530°. 

στιβάς, 1. 314°. 

στίγμα, lil, 244 f, 

στίλβειν, 1. 182°. 

στοιχεῖον, 1. 682. 

στρατηγός, i. 352°; 111, 838°. 

στρατοπεδάρχης, 1. 352"; 11. 824°. 

συζητέω, 1. 611°. 

συκοφαντεῖν, Ext. 396* n. 

συμβούλιον, 1. 508%. 

Συμεών, Σίμων, 111. 756. 

συμποσιάρχης, li. 253°, 

συμφωνία, 111. 46] f. 

συναγωγή, 1. 466 f.; iv. 696 ff.; Ext. 
100°. 

συνέδριον, iv. 397 f. 

συνείδησις, iv. 168°. 

σύνεσις, 111. 3745 ; iv. 612°. 

Σύνζυγος, iv. 644°, 


συνθήκη, iv. 720. 

σύντροφος, ili, 228°, 

σφυρίς, i. 2565, 

σχίσματα, 1. 4860 f., 4985 ; i. 351. 
σχοινία, Ext. 3675, 

σχολή, ἵν. 812 f. 

σωτηρία, ii. 321°. 

σώφρων (and cognates), iv. 558. 


τάρταρος, li, 344*; 111. 815° ἢ 
τέκνον, ii. 215 ff. 
τέλειος, 111. 746%, 
τελειόω, ll. 334, 
τέλος, 1. 537%. 
τελώνης, lv. 172; 
τέρας, ili. 3845. 
τετράδιον, ἵν. 1805", 
τόξον, iv. 190. 
τράπεζα, iv. 669%, 
τραπεζίτης, ili. 432°, 
τραχηλίζξω, 111. 625 n 
τύπος, 111. 696°. 


Ext. 394°, 


ὕαλος, ὕελος, 11. 180 f. 

υἱοθεσία, 1. 40 £, 

υἱὸς, 1, 215 ff, 

(ὁ) υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, iv. 579 ff. 
ὕμνος, li. 44], 
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ὑπεροχή, 1. 799°. 

ὑπερῷον, 1. 162°; 11. 6745. 

ὑπηρέται (judicial Levitical title), 
iv. 9175, 

ὑπηρέτης, -εῖν, ili. 378*, 589°. 

ὑπισχνεῖσθαι, iv. 1054, 

ὑποζώματα, Ext. 367". 

ὑποκριτής, 11. 441°. 

ὑποτύπωσις, 111. 696. 


dards, ili. 43°, 

φαντασιασκοπῶν, 11. 65°, 

φάραγξ, iv. 845 f. 

Φαρισαῖοι, lil. 826", 

φάτνη, ii, 234%, 

φέγγος, 111. 44°, 

φιλαδελφία, i. 3805 ; iil. 153° ἢ 

φιλανθρωπία, iil. 153° n 

φοβούμενοι (σεβόμενοι) τὸν θεόν, iv. 
134°, 

Φοινίκη, ii. 8578 ἡ 

Φοῖνιξ, 1. 347°. 

φόρος, iv. 818. 

φορτίον, 1. 891, 

φρέαρ, 111. 8855, 

φυλακτήριον, ili. 869°. 

φυλή, Ext. 105°. 

φύσις, φυσικός, iii. 489°, 495°. 
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φῶς, ili. 445, 
φωστήρ, ii. 445, 
φωσφόρος, 1. 5745, 


χαίρειν, li, 263%, 
χαλινός, Ext. 366°. 
χαλκίον, 11, 413, 
χάραγμα, iii. 244», 
χαρακτήρ, ii. 451°, 
χαρίζεσθαι, 11. 57%, 65>, 
χάρις, 11. 254 ff. 
χιλιάρχης, 1. 352°, 
χλωρός, ili. 640, 


᾿ χολή, li. 1045, 


χριστιανός, 1. 384. 
χωρίζειν, ii, 2744, 


ψαλμός, li. 4417; iv. 145 f. 


ψαλτήριον, 111, 4587, 4607; iv. 
145 f., 163°. 

ψεύδεσθαι (and cognates), iii. 
112°, 

ψυχή, 111. 1145, 110 £.; iv. 608%, 
612. 


ψυχή and πνεῦμα, iv. 166 £. 
ψυχικός, 11. 4107; 111. 490. 


ὥρα, Ext. 475», 476°. 


| V. INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


| Agricultural Implements, ete.— 


1. Fan (Winnowing shovel) 
2. Fork 

3. Ox-goad 

4, Plough (Modern Syrian. 
5. Sickle ‘ 
6. Threshing- floss 

7. 7: machine 

8. os waggon . 

9. Yoke 


[See also ‘ Hie,” : Mattock’ " 
Alphabet, Evolution of the Hebrew 


᾿ Moabite . ‘ 
Altar of Burnt - offering (in the 
Tabernacle) . : . 
Altar of Burnt-offering (in Ezekiel’ Β 
Temple) é Ξ 
Amulets— 
1, ‘Shield of David’ or ‘Solomon’s 
Seal ’ 


. Extract from idith. aunlet 

Ἴ Breast-amulet 
4, Kye-amulet ‘ ‘ ‘ 
5,6. Cactus, and black or red 
hand-amulets ‘ 
7, 8 Amulets for nose and ears . 


a . 
Anklets . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ~ iy 885, 
1. 61% Axes— 
1. 615, 1: Bronze (from Tell el-Hesy) 1, 9065, 
i, 49%, 2. Copper ( ,, ) is 
i. 49%, Scanian king with Seaptre Dog 
i. 504. River Inscriptions) . , iv. 417 
i. 50. 
i. 50°. Bags— 
i. 60°, 1. Purse (gérér) ‘ i. 2328 
i. 515. 2. Girdle-purse (ζώνη). $a 
Balance beam . 1. 234° 
1. 71. Battering-ram . 1, 258° 
111, 4065, Bells (Egyptian) : : i, 269". 
Boat (Egyptian, δ. 3500 B.C.) . Ext. 362. 
iv. 658", Bowls (buried) with ἕω. iv. 26%, 
Brazen Pillar . ‘ . hii. 880°. 
ly. 70*. Brick Stamp (Hepptian) ‘ « 1. 326%, 
Carob tree . ' . ii, 439°, 
i. 89. Carrier and Wine- sicin ; . . ἢ. 621", 
‘+ Cedar ? . 1, 364». 
5: Cloaks— 
δὶ Ι. οἷ, στολή ᾿ « 1, 6385, 
2. Simlah, ἱμάτιον i. 625°, 


| Coat (kéthoneth) 


Club, Shepherd’s (shébez) 


» dee 90], 
. 1. 624%, 


| 
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Codex, 
cent.) . 

Codex, Greek Wneial (th = ) 
» Hebrew Pentateuch = 
cent.) 

Coins current in Palestine 6. 500 
B.C.-135 A.D, ° ‘ . ‘ 


Greek Minuseule (10th 


με 


. Persian gold darie. 
2. Double shekel or octadrachm 
of Sidon. 
- 3. Shekel or tetradrachm of 
‘Tyre. 
4. Tetradrachm of Ptolemy. 
5. Tetradrachm of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 
6. Small bronze of John Hyr- 
canus. 
7. Small bronze of Alexander 
Janneeus. 
8. Shekel or 
Tyre. 
9, Bronze coin of Herod the 
Great. 
10. Bronze coin of Herod Antipas. 
11. Bronze coin of Agrippa. 
12. Small bronze (quadrans?) of 
Pontius Pilate. 
13. Denarius of Tiberius. 
14. Shekel of year 5 (A.D. 70). 
15. Half-shekel of year 1 (A.D. 
66-67). 
16. Aureus of Tyre. 
17. Drachm of Cesarea Cappa- 
docia, restruck. 
18. Denarius of Trajan, 
struck. 
19. The original of No. 18. 
20. Tetradrachm of Antioch, re- 
struck as Jewish shekel. 
21. Bronze coin of second revolt. 
Cuneiform Tablet from Tel el- 
Amarna . . . a ; 
Cypress . . ° ° . ‘ 


tetradrachm of 


re- 


Dagger (Roman) 
Damascus City-gate (Ratranee - 


Straight Street) . 
Daric ‘ ; ‘ ; ᾿ 
Dead Sea (Physical features of) . 
Decoration (Jewish) : , 
Denarius. ; ‘ Ξ ‘ : 
Doors— 


1. Doors of Lebanon Houses, 
showing pivots and lock 
2. Carved House-door of peasant’s 
cottage (Mt. Lebanon) 
3. Egyptian aera ti door . 
Drachm . 


Drawer of Water . Γ 


iv. 953. 
iv. 952. 


lv. 949. 


111., between 
pp. 424 and 
425, 


iv. 948. 
is 95, 


iv. 634°. 


1. 446°. 

See ‘Coins,’ 
No. 1. 

i. 575°. 

1. 1584. 

See ‘Coins, 
Nos. 18 and 
18. 


3 


ll, 385*. 


ii, 402°, 

iv. 700°. 

See ‘Coins,’ 
No. 17. 

i. 621°, 


INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Dress— 
1. Cloaks— 
(a) ALE tl, στολή Ε 
(6) Sumlah, ἱμάτιον 
2. Coat (kcéthéneth) 
», sheepskin 
3. Fringes . : ‘ 
4. Girdle, with Tnkintis : ᾿ 
δ. Head-dress (Male): (1) Pasto- 
ral, (2) Persian, (3) Syrian 

peasants’ . 

. Horn (Female μεμᾶ. ἀταμοὶ 
. Loin-eloth (Egyptian) . 

. Loins girt 

Sarbalin : ‘ 

. Shirt (Syrian) 

. Veils— 

(a) Face: (1) Syrian Mos- 
lem, (2) Egyptian, (3) 
Lebanon Druze. ‘ 

(6) Head and Back (mit- 
pahath) . : 

(c) Large veil (radi) 

Drum (Hand-) : 
Dulcimer (Assyrian) 


MOO MAID 


μι μπ 


Ear-rings ‘ . 
Engraving— 
1. Wood, ivory, and metal. 
2. Jewish engraving of Temple 
and Mt. of Olives 
Kye-paint (Horn for) - . 


Fan (Winnowing shovel) 
Folding-door (Egyptian) 
Fork (agricultural) 
Fringes i 


Girdle, with Inkhorn 
Girdle-purse 

Girt loins 

Goad ; δ 

Gold darie 


Greek Minuscule Codex (10th cent.) 
» Papyrus Roll (late 1st cent.) 
»  Uncial Codex (5th cent.) . 


Hammers— 
1. Bee . ‘ ; é ε 
2. Mahaddi ‘ ‘ 5 
3. Mason’s matrakat . 


4, Shahtitah or minhat (Head of 

5. Shakif . : 
Hand-Drum (Assyrian) . 
Half-shekel 9 ° Φ . 
Harps— 


1. Assyrian Harp . : 
2, Egyptian Harps 
3. Harper and Choir (ec. 3000 B. C. ) 
4, Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 
Ramses IIt.). ᾿ 
| Hatsepsu’s Expedition to “Punt 
(Ships of) . ; 


. 6255, 
625°, 
. 624°, 626%. 
625°. 
. 627%. 
. 626°, 


μι. μλε᾿ μαὶ. με ps ε- 8 
.ο 


. 626. 
627» 
624. 
626%. 
620", 
624. 


μιν en oe καὶ μιν μας 
e 8 α . δ 


i. 628. 


i, 0283. 
1, 628%, 
111. 462°, 
ill, 4600", 


i, 633°. 
1. 704°. 


ili. 874°. 
i. 814°, 


i. 2915, 

111, 462°. 

See ‘Coins,’ 
No. 15. 


111, 460°. 
iii. 460°. 
iil. 4597. 
ii. 460*. 


Ext. 364. 


INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Head-dress (Male): (1) Pastoral, 
(2) Persian, (3) Syrian peasants’. 
Head-dress (Female) 


1. 626. 
i. 627°: 


Hebrew Alphabet, Evolution of the i. 71. 
» Pentateuch Codex (9thcent.) iv. 949. 


High Place at Petra 
Hoe . : 
Holm oak : : ‘ ; 
Horn (for eye- paint) 

», (head-dress) . 


Inkhorn . 


Jar (Early pre-Israelite) . 
Jar-handle with ini ss 
Juniper 


Kéthineth ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
τὰ and Sarbdalin . 
Key. ‘ 
Knife (stone, feo Tell él: Hay) 


Lamps 


Ledge-handle (Early pre-Israelite). 
Lock ; 
‘Lodge in a garden of ΠΕ ΕΣ 
Loin-cloth (Egyptian) 
Loins girt ‘ 
Lotus and Bud patie ΓΝ, 
Lyres— 

1, Jewish Lyres . 

2. Playing the lyre Glayptian 

Middle Empire) . 


Machpelah (Haram enclosure) 
Mattock . 
Mazzébah 
Mill (Hand-) 
Minuseule 
cent.) . ‘ ; ; 
Moabite Alphabet ‘ ‘ ‘ 
rs Stone 
Musical Instruments— 
1. Dulcimer (Assyrian) 
2. Hand-drum( ,, )} 
3. Harps - ᾿ 
4, Lyres ὶ ‘ 
5. Sistrum (Egyptian) ‘ 


Greek Codex (10th 


6. Trumpets : : 
Muzzle (Modern Syrian) 
Octadrachm ; 


Ornaments (Female) 
Ox-goad . 


Painted Ware (Later pre-Israelite) 
Papyrus Roll (Greek, late lst cent.) 
Petra, High Place at 
Phylactery . ‘ ‘ 
Pillars— 
1. Brazen Pillar . ‘ ‘ 
ὦ, ‘I'win Pillars in temple of 
Aphrodite at Paphos . 
3. Phenician mazzébah 


lv. 396". 
ili. 306°. 
11, 401°, 
i, 814°, 
1, 627°. 


i. 626°, 


iv. 26%. 
iy. 975. 
11. 8°. 


1. 624°, 
i. 626". 
li. 8275, 
lv. 633°. 


111. 24; iv. 26°, 


27%, 
iv. 26>, 
li. 836°. 
L, 5o2*. 
1. 624, 
i. 626°, 
1. 158°, 


111, 459°, 
111. 4585, 


iii. 201°, 
i. 306+. 
11|. 881°, 
i. 369°, 


iV. 953. 
111. 406%. 
1. 405. 


111, 4605, 
462°, 


111, 459%, 460. 


iv. 463°. 
iv. 462+, 
1. 8085, 
See 

No, 2. 
111. 633», 
1. 49>, 


iv. 26>, 
iv. 951. 
iv. 3967. 
111. 870*. 


111. 880°. 


1. 8815, 
i. 881}, 


1. 458", 459°. 


‘ Coins,’ 


Plough (Modern Syrian) 
Porcupine 


Pot (Jewish Cooking) 


Pottery— 
1. Bowls (buried) with Lamp 
. Jar (Early pre-Israelite) 


2 
3. Lamp (Christian) 
4 


. Ledge - handle 


Israelite) 


(Early, pre- e- 


5. Pot (Jewish Cooking.) 
6. Royal Stamp on Jar-handle 
7. Stamp of the Tenth Legion 


Priest 


playing 


Ramses III.) . 
Punt, Ships of Hatsepsu’s Exped 
tion to. 


Purses 


Robe (mé‘é, μα : 


Rods 


Harp (Tomb of 


Royal Stamp on Jar- handle 


Sceptre 
Sea (Brazen) 
Sheepskin coat ‘ 


Shekel 


39 


32 


(double) 


(half-) . 


Shewbread, Table of (from Arch of 
Titus) . ‘ 

‘Shield of David’ ἘΠΕ ῈΣ 

Ships and Boats— 
1. Boat (Egyptian, ὁ. 3500 B.c.). 


2. Sailing 


ship 
3600 B.C.) 


(Egyptian, ὁ. 


3. Ships of Hatsepsu’s Expedition 
to Punt, 6. 1500 B.c. ς 
4, War Galley of king Senna- 


cherib . 


Shirt (Syrian) . ‘ 
Shophar (Modern) . 


Sickle 


Sistrum (Egyptian) 
‘Solomon’s Seal’ (amulet) 


Sta ff— 


1. Shepherd’s club (shebez) . 
“9 staff (misieneth) . 
3. Common stall (matteh, makkel, 


2. 


or mish eneth). 


Stamp, Egyptian Brick . 
Royal on Jar-handle , 


92 


22 


Tenth Legion 


Swaddling-clothes . 
Sycomore tree 


Tabernacle— 


[ὦ μα 


ore oo 


Altar of Burnt-offering . 
. Brazen Sea : 

. Court of . 
. Frame and its ἜΣ, 
Model of . 


935 


i. 49>, 
1, 3045, 
: 27%. 


iv. 26>, 
lv. 26%, 
ἵν. 27°. 


iv. 26>. 
ἵν, 274, 
iv. 274. 
iv. 27”, 


iv. 4602. 


Ext. 364, 
i, 2325, 


1. 6254, 
iv. 291. 
iv. 27, 


iv. 417. 

lv. 424. 

1, 625°, 

See ‘Coins,’ 
Nos. 3, 8, 
14, 20. 

See ‘ Coins,’ 
No. 2. 

See ‘ Coins,’ 
No. 15. 


111, 462. 
1, 89. 


Ext. 362. 
Ext. 361. 
Ext. 364. 


Ext. 365. 
i. 624. 

iv. 462°. 
1. 50". 
ili. 4637. 
i. 89. 


iv. 291]. 
iv. 291. 


lv. 291. 
1.. 3264. 
iv. 975. 
iv. 27>. 
iv. 632°, 
iv. 634°. 


lv. 658. 
lv. 424, 
657*. 
iv. 660°. 
iv. 661. 
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Tablet, Cuneiform (from Tel el- Trees— 

Amarna) . : ; . iv, 948, 1. Carob. ‘ : 5 . di. 439%, 
Temple— 2. Cedar i, 364°, 
A. Solomon’s— 3. Cypress li. 97. 
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the wise and righteous God, whose nnage lives on 
indelibly in his heart, and the enigmatical God of 
his trial, and appeals to the first for help against 
the second (16), Nay, he has the adamantine 
assurance that God Himself will at the end arise 
for him, and bring his innocence to the light 
(1974), But, even though with all this he gradu- 
ally silences the contradictions of the friends, he 
himself, in view of the enigmas that confront him, 
attains to no more than a painful renunciation of 
the hope of their solution. The moving delinea- 
tion of his former happiness (ch. 29), of his present 
misery (ch. 30), and of his pious life (ch. 31), closes 
(31°*-) with the solemn demand addressed to God, 
to afford him the opportunity of defending his 
cause in a regular judicial trial. 

And indeed Jahweh does appear (3818), But 
not, as Job had requested and hoped, to enter into 
a controversy with him,—anything of the kind 
had been utterly unworthy of Him,—but in order, 
by means of the tempest and with withering irony, 
to make him feel the absolute foolishness and 
childishness of what he expected from God. And 
the whole arrangement of the poem forbids us to 
doubt that only in these speeches of Jahweh (chi. 
38-41), with their Divine irony, and nowhere else 
have we to seek the solution of the problem in- 
tended by the poet himself. In all conceivable 
simplicity it runs thus: God, who has made known 
His unfathomable omnipotence and wisdom in the 
multiform wonders of creation, and His goodness 
in His loving care for the animal world (384!*), 
rules ikewise over the fortunes of men, and here 
too all His action can flow only from wisdom and 
love, whether much or little of it be comprehen- 
sible by man. 

It has been said that this is no solution of the 

roblem, but a compulsory abandoninent of it. 

ut in both his answers (40% and 4237) Job him- 
self takes quite another view. He humbles him- 
self to the very dust; not, however, in painful 
resignation, but in the elevating assurance that 
lis God has acknowledged him, and that he must 
regard all the elements of his lot as evidences of an 
all-wise and loving will. Whiule, then, the justi- 
fication of Job as against the friends in the Epi- 
logue, and the return of his prosperity, may only 
be meant to satisfy so-called ‘poetic’ justice, yet 
they were indispensable for the harmonious solu- 
tion of all dithculties for the reader, who in the 
Prologue had been enlightened as to the inner- 
most connexion of events. 

All this of itself settles what we are to think of 
the EKlihu-speeches. They are the work of a reader 
of the original poem, who felt dissatisfied that the 
speeches of Job, dubious in part, and almost bor- 
dering on blasphemy, should not have received a 
more stringent refutation. This lack the author 
of the Elihu-speeches secks to supply, and does so 
by explaining the suffering of Job as purificatory, 
designed for the purging out of the sins of pride 
and self-riglteousness which clung to him. In 
themselves many of this author’s ideas are beauti- 
ful and good. but as a professed solution of the 
problem they are irreconcilably opposed to the 
presuppositions of the original poem. 


3. Heclesiastes (the Preacher).—(a) It is not with- 
out hesitation that we enumcrate Ecclesiastes as 
one of the creations of the Hohfmah literature ; for 
it is only in a very relative sense that 1t can be 
treated in the same series as Proverbs and Job. 
The original portions of the book,* at all events, 

* The very striking contradictions in the statements of the 
Preacher (cf. for example 711. 19 81 OI7E 1012, with expressions 
used elscwhere regarding the worth of wisdom [1 18 gsi 722; 
or again 67-16 71@ with the opinions he expresses as to the in- 
justice that dominates the course of the world 316 4185 a3 also 
810. 14 on the worth of piety with v.11) have long been voticed 


stand on the extreme periphery of OT faith; and 
of a hope for the future, be it for the nation or the 
individual, they exhibit not a trace. The Preacher 
shows himself to be dominated by a dark, almost 
pessimistic, tone of feeling. The history of his 
nation obviously appears to lim like an extinct 
volcano. He does not touch upon it even in a 
single word; the cheerless conditions of the pres- 
ent alone occupy his mind, together with the pros- 
pect of the cheerless end, identical for all. The 
thesis of which he makes a headline —‘ vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity ’—recurs again and again 
even in the course of his argument. Everywhere 
he sees things in restless revolution, ending in 
nothing profitable (1.35); there is no new thing 
under the sun (155). Vain is the pursuit of riches 
and pleasure, even when it rests upon industrious 
labour (313), But vain also is the pursuit of 
wisdom (1158. (88. 723), for he that inereaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow (118), Wise men and fools 
have ultimately the same destiny (2 9°). Nay, 
vain is even the pursuit of piety (4!7 [5!] 715 §1% 14) ; 
it does not change the fact that man and beast at 
last go to the one place (9158), to the joyless SA#6/ 
and everlasting oblivion. The attempt by means 
of mistaken exegesis to foist upon the Preacher a 
hope of immortality has completely failed. Pas- 
sages like 3° 94 1b, “there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdoim, in the grave, whither 
thou goest,’ adinit of no doubt as to his real 
opinion. ἄνθη in 3" the sense of the doubting 
question * is not to ask whether the spirit of man 
as immortal returns to God, but whether a diifer- 
ence between the breath of man and of beast exists 
so far that the latter, it may be, goes downward to 
the earth, but the former upward—not in any 
sense as self-conscious spirit, but (exactly as in 
197) as once more re-entering the universal Divine 
life- spirit, from which it had once come forth. 
The expectation of a future judgment can at most 
be found in the closing verse (126), ‘fear God, and 
keep His commandments: for this pertains to all 
men, For God shall bring every work into the 
judgment which tries every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil.’ But it is certain 
that this epilogue (from v.? onwards) does not 
belong to the work of the original author. Fur 
the folly and injustice which manifest themselves 
everywhere in the course of the world (916 41:8.) 
that author knows no consolation other than the 
possibility of securing, by means of a rational en- 
joyment of life, the relatively best side of what 
is In every respect a mournful earthly existence. 
This is the counsel he is never weary of giving 
(9533 3151. 22 517 B15 0τ. 118), not in tle sense of vulgar 
[picureanism, but still from the standpoint of a 
man who has made up his mind about the value 
of all other earthly goods and aims. 

What preserved him from vulgar godless Epi- 
cureanism is the fact that even he had retained 
one important relic of the believing treasures of 


and explained, sometimes in mechanical fashion (by supposing 
a dialogue between the douhting scholar and the didactic 
master, Or even by the hypothesis that parts of the MS have 
got out of order), sometimes from the character of a mind 
tossed hither and thither hy doubt. The present writer, how- 
ever, is now convinced that OC. Siegfried was on the right track 
when (in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Géttingen, 1898) he 
argued in fayour of a number of successive hands, which from 
very divergent standpoints sought to supplement, to correct, 
or even in many places expressly to refute, the judgements of 
their predecessors. Siegfricd's analysis may in part be needlessly 
artificial, since he postulates first a pessimist (Q[oheleth]!) 
infected with Greek philosophy, then an epicurean glossator 
belonging to Sadducean circles (Q°), next a ‘wise’ man who 
defends wisdom (@#), and, finally, one of the ‘ pious’ (ha@sid, Q4), 
who defends the justice of the Divine government of the world, 
together with two further glossators — yet in the main hig 
theory is a sound one. 

* According to the correct text Cig and ΠΤ Π ; the MT has 
been corrected on doginatic grounds, so as to express the hope 
of immortality). 
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his people, viz. the kernel of the OT conception of 
God. All his scepticism and all his pessimism had 
not impaired his faith in a personal God who is at 
the same time the God of the whole world.* He 
does not really doubt even the wisdom and justice 
of this God: ‘ He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time, yet so that man cannot find out the 
work that God hath done from the beginning to 
the end’ (3'+ 14 817), What pains the Preacher is 
this, that comforting insight into the enigmas of 
the world, for which in view of God’s wisdom and 
justice there must be a solution, is for ever for- 
bidden to man. 

(0) We can well understand that the reception of 
Ecclesiastes into the canon should have awakened 
serious doubts, even as late as the Ist cent. A.D. 
Nevertheless, we have cause to thank the editors 
of the canon for having suppressed these doubts 
(perhaps on account of the conciliatory epilogue). 
By doing so they have bequeathed to us a price- 
less evidence that those of Israel who to this day 
believe that God’s last word to humanity was 
spoken in the revelations and institutions of the 
Old Covenant, are in error. Having once perceived 
the insufficiency of all works of the Law and re- 
nounced belief in the trustworthiness of his own 
wisdom, the Preacher could find solace and support 
only in faith in redress beyond this life. But of 
such a faith, so far as the individual was concerned, 
the religion of his people knew nothing, and to be 
pointed to the Messianic future of the nation as a 
whole evidently appeared to him but a dubious 
substitute. In all this he affords a proof that this 
religion called for supplement and completion—a 
completion which came in the fulness of time 
through Christ, who is the end of the Law. 


LITERATURE.—The older works on Biblical Theology and on 
the History of the Relicion of Israel may be all the more readily 
passed over, since they are almost without exception based 
upon incorrect critical principles —a blemish which attaches, 
indeed, even to some of the more recent works cited below. 
The view which once held sway, namely, that the beginnings of 
the Religion of Israel as well as of its codification are to be 
eought in P, gives so completely false a picture of the develop- 
ment of this religion, that in such works it is at most only the 
treatment of neutral points (where the question of gradual 
development does not arise) that can bave any value. The 
foundation of a true knowledge of the subject was laid by E. 
Reuss in 1833 (in theses for his students) and in 1850 (in his art. 
‘Judenthum’ in the so-called Hadllesche Encyklopddie of Ersch 
and Gruber); and, independently of Reuss, by W. Vatke in 
Die biblische Theologie wissensehaftlich dergestelit, vol. i. ‘ Die 
Religion des AT nach den canonischen Buchern entwickelt,’ 
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Introduction, Ὁ. 612. 
I. TRACES OF A PRE-Mosaic RELIGION OF ISRAEL, pp. 6134-6242. 
i, CONGEPTION OF THE DEITY, etc., pp. 6134-6182, 

1. Totemism : existence in Israel not proved, p. 613. 

2, Animism and Ancestor Worship : the evidence for 
the latter insufficient, p. 614 f. 

8. Numina loci: sacred stones (mazzébéth), p. 616% ; 
trees, p. 6164; springs, p. 6165, 

4, Supposed traces that Polytheism once prevailed in 
Israel, p. 6169 ff. 

ii, FORMS OF WORSHIP, AND OTHER RITES AND USAGES, 
pp. 6188-6244, 

1. Sacrifice: gifts to tbe Deity, p. 6188 ; sacramental 
communion between the Deity and the wor- 
shipper, p. 6185; importance attached to the 
blood, p. 6185; human sacrifice, p. 6185; the 
ratifying of a covenant by passing between the 

ieces of a dismembered animal, p. 6192; the 
hérem or ban, Ὁ. 619; the altar and its horns, p. 
6204, 
2. The mazzébah and the dshérah, p. 620. 


* This faith is indicated by the very fact that the Divine name 


*Jahweh’ is consistently replaced by the appellative 'Elahim 


(as almost everywhere in the 2nd and 3rd books of the Psalter, | 


very frequently in Chron., and generally in the latest Serip- 
tures). It is true that the influence of awe at the use of the 
eacred name also had to do with this result; but, on the other 
hand, this complete equating of ‘ Jahweh’ and ’#léhim affords a 
proof that the faith of Israel had now finally decided on the 
absolutely unique character of Jahweh. 
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Berlin, 1835. —In what follows we distinguish the following 
branches of literature on our subject— 

I, WORKS DEALING WITH THE History OF RELIGION IN GENERAL, 
IN WHICH THE TREATMENT OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IS INCLUDED, 
—O. P. Tiele, Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst 
{Dutch, 1876 (2nd ed. 1894), French, 1882], and the same author's 
Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst en de Oudheit, 2 vole. 1896 ff. 
(Germ. tr. by Gehrich, 1896-1903], and Inieiding tot de Gods- 


᾿ dienstwetenshap, Amsterdam, 1897, 1899, 2 parts [German tr. by 


Gehrich, Gotha, 1899, 1901]; Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch 
der Religionsgeschichte2 [in collaboration with Buckley, Lange, 
Fr. Jeremias, Valeton (whose account of the Religion of Israel 
is amongst the best parts of the work), Houtsman, Lehmann], 
Freiburg 1, B. 1897, 2 vols.; C. von Orelli, Allgemeine Religions. 
geschichte, Bonn, 1899. 

11. WORKS ON THE HisTory oF SEMITIO RELIGION, WHICH TAKE 
ACCOUNT OF THE OT PARALLELS.—See above, p. 6120, and add: 
Pére Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques, Paris, 1903. 

III. Works ΟΝ BipuicAL THEOLOGY OR ON THE HISTORY OF THE 


| RELIGION OF THE OT.—A. Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israéi tot 


den ondergang van den Joodschen staat (Dutch, Haarlem, 
1869-1870, 2 vols.; Eng. tr. by May, London, 1874, 1875, 3 vols.]: 
H. Schultz, Alitest. Theologie, Braunschweig, 1869 [5th ed. 
Gottingen, 1896]; G. F. Oehler, Theologie des AT, herausge- 
gem von Herm. Oehler, Tiibingen, 1873, 1874, 2 vols. [8rd ed. 

y Theodor Oehler, ee a 1891]; A. Kayser, Die Theologie 
des AT in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung, herausgegeben 
von ἘΠ. Reuss, Strassburg, 1886 [the 8rd edition of 1897 was 
completely revised by K. Marti and published as Geschichte der 
israelitischen Religion (4th edition 1903)]; Ch. Piepenbring, 
Théologie de l'ancien Testament, Paris, 1886 [intended also 
for educated laymen]; W. L. Alexander, System of Biblical 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1888, 2 vols.; Ed. Riehm, Alttest, 
Theologie, herausgegeben von K. Pahneke, Halle, 1889; K. 
Schlottmann, Kompendium der bibl. Theologie des AT und 
NT, herausgegeben von EH. Kihn, Leipzig, 1889 [2nd ed. 1895]; 
R. Smend, Lehrbuch der alitest. Religionsgeschichte, Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 1893 [2nd ed. 1899]; A. Dillmann, Handbuch der 
alttest. Theologie, aus dem Nachlass des Verfassers herausge- 
geben von R. Kittel, Leipzig, 1895; W. H. Bennett, The Theology 
of the OT, London, 1896; T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life 
after the Exile, New York, 1898 [German tr., witb the assistance 
throughout of the author, by H. Stocks, Giessen, 1899]; A. Duff, 
OT Theology, or History of Hebrew Religion, London, 1891, 2 
vols,, and the same author’s History and Hthics of the Hebrews, 
London, 1902; A. B. Davidson, Z'he Theology of the OT posua- 
mous work, ed. by δ. Ὁ. F. Salmond], Edinburgh, 1904; Καὶ, 
Budde, Religion of Israci to the Exile, New York, 1899 [German 
edition under title ‘ Die Religion des Volkes Israel bis zur Ver- 
bannung,’ Giessen, 1900]. This sketch of Budde's is designed 
for a wider circle of readers, and eo is F, Giesebrecht’s Die 
Grundziige der israelitischen Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1904. 

IV. THE MORE CONSMERABLE Monograrns (supplementary of 
tbe literature cited in the footnotes at the commencement of 
different sections of the above article).—F, Baethgen, Beitrige 
zur semttischen Religionsgeschichte (i. ‘ Der Gott Israels und die 
Gotter der Heiden,’ Berlin, 1888); E, Sellin, Bettrage zur israeli- 
tischen und jlidischen Religionsgesehichte (i. ‘Jahwes Verhalt- 
nis zum israelitischen Volk und Individuum nach altisraeli- 
tischer Vorstellung,’ Leipzig, 1896; ii. ‘Israels Gutter und 
Ideale,’ 1897); J. Koberle, Natur und Geist nach der Aujfassung 
des AT: eine Untersuchung zur histerischen Psychologie, 


Munchen, 1901, E. KAUTZSCH. 
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8. Ritual practices : walking barefoot in sacred places, 
p. 6214; washing the person and the clothes 
before approaching the presence of the Deity, 

. 6218, 

. No record of priests in pre-Jahwistic times, p, 6214. 

. The sacral body, Ὁ. 6214. 

. Periodical festivals: New Moon, p. 6215; Passover, 
p. 6210 ; Mazzéth, p. 6222; sbeep-shearing, Ὁ. 6225 

. Course of procedure at festivals, p. 6225. 

. Circumcision, p. 6225, and Blood-revenge, p. 6233, 


Summary, p. 6236, 
iii, {ORAL CONDITIONS, Ὁ. 623». 
FOUNDING OF THE RELIGION OF IsRAEL (JAHW1SM) BY MOSES AT 
SINAI, pp. 6248-634b, 
i. THE PERSON OF MOSES AS THE FOUNDER OF THE 
JAHWEH RELIGION, pp. 6246-6254, 
1. Question of the historicity of the traditions re- 
garding the life of Moses, p. 624>; his claim to 
be the organ of a special revelation, p. 624). 
2. Paucity of references to Moses outside the 
Hexateuch, and especially to his work as the 
founder of a religion, Ὁ. 6254. 
ii. JAHWEH PROGLAIMED BY MOSES AS THE GOD OF ISRAEL, 
pp. 6252-629», ἯΝ. 
1. Moses’ riew οἵ Jahweh only henotheistic, not 
monotheistic, p. 6254, 
. Derivation of the name ‘ Jahweh,’ p. 625». 
. Source of Moses’ knowledge of Jahweh: the 
Kenite hypothesis, p. 626%. 
. Human form attributed to Jahweh, p, 627», 
. The Néhushtan, p. 628%, 
. The sacred Ark, p. 6284, 
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lii. THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF JAHWISM AS THE RE- 
LIGION OF ISRAEL, pp. 629-632». 
1. Misuse of the term ‘theocracy,’ p. 629% ἢ, 
2. The bérith at Sinai, Ὁ. 6800 ; its historical character, 
p. 6314 ; ethical henotheism implied in it, p. 6324. 

iv. THE STAMP OF JAHWISM ON OUTWARD ORDINANCES IN 

THE TIME OF MOSES, pp. 6326-634», 
1. Difficulty of holding that any exclusive priestly 
order was instituted by Moses, p. 6332. 
2. The Passover the only religious festival, Ὁ. 633». 
3. Custom the ruling factor in social life, p. 633». 
4. Is the Decalogue in any form Mosaic?, p. 6880, 
Ill. Tue Rewieion oF IsRARL IN CANAAN IN THE PRE-PROPHETIC 
PERIOD, pp. 634>-6714. 
i. THE SOURCES, p. 634. 
ii. CONCEPTION OF GOD, pp. 6354-6445, 
1. Henotheism, not Monotheism, still the stand- 
- point, p. 6355, 
2. Jahweh the God of Israel, and Israel the people 
of Jahweh, p. 635, 

(a) Jahweh as the war-God, p. 635», 

(Ὁ) The hérem executed in honour of Jahweh, 
p. 636%. 

(0) The name Jahweh Zéba’éth, ‘Jahweh of 
Hosts,’ variously explamed of («) hosts 
of ‘demons,’ p. 6365; (8) beavenly 
hosts, i.e. angels, Ὁ. 6366; (+) the 
earthly hosts of Israel. Objections to 
this last view repelled, p. 636>f. Jahweh 
Zébe sth is specially the war-God as re- 
presented hy the sacred Ark, p. 6374; 
(δ) later use of the title to express the 
supramundane power and glory of 
Jahweh, p. 637, 

% Distinction hetween the real being of Jahweh 
and His manifestations, Ὁ. 637». 

(a) The ‘angel of Jahweh,’ p. 6384. 

(Ὁ) 3, “face ws ἡ τῳ ps 898, 

(c) ,, ‘glory ,, ,ν. >» Pp» 6395, 

(ἃ ,, ‘naine ,, » = DP. 6400, 

4. Images of Jahweh, p. 6415. 
(a) The pesel, Ὁ. 641», 
(ὃ ,, ᾿δρῃδᾷ, p. 6410, 
(c) ,, térdphim, Ὁ. 6420, 
(d) Jeroboam’s golden bulls, p, 6434. 
6. Angels and half-mythological figures, Ὁ». 643. 
(a) Béne ’éléhim, malakh, Ὁ. 643 f. 
(6) Seraphim, p. 6436, 
(ὁ) Cherubim, p. 6444, 

iii, SYNCRETISM BETWEEN JAHWEH AND THE CANAANITE 
BAAL. DEFEAT OF BAAL THROUGH J AHWER'S BEING 
FINALLY LOCALIZED INCANAAN, AND COMING TO BE 
CONCEIVED OF AS GOD OF HEAVEN, pp. 644>-6482, 

1. Circumstances which tended to involve Israel in 
the cult of the Canaanite Baal, p. 6453. 

2. Unhistorical character of the religious conditious 
sketched by the Deuteronomic redactor of the 
Books of Kings, p. 6455. 

8. Causes which led finally to the superseding of 
rcligious syncretism by the exclusive worship 
of Jahweh, p. 645», 

(a) Localizing of Jahweh in Canaan, p. 646%. 

(0) Conception of Jahweh as enthroned in 
heaven, p. 646, 

4. Introduction of the cult of the Tyrian Baal by 
Jezebel and ‘Athaliah, p. 647%. 
iv. ΤῊ ORGANS OF GENUINE JAUWISH:? PRIESTS, PRO- 
FuETS, NAZIRITES AND RECHABITES, ‘ JUDGES’ 
AND KINGS, pp. 6489-6612, 
1. Priests, pp. 6482-650», 
1. Scanty traces of a priesthood in the pre- 

Prophetic period, p. 6484. 

2, Eli and his descendants. Meaning of 1 § 227f., 

p. 648b 

3. Spiritual and religious significance of the 
priesthood during this period, p. 649+. 
ὃς Prophets, pp. 650b-657@, 
1, Relics In Jahwism of semi-magical practices, 
p. 6600, 
The ‘seer’ ("8° or 77h): Moses, Balaam, De- 
borah, Samuel, Gad, 1». 6514. 

3. The ‘prophet’ (8°23). The néebvun of early 
times quite different from the later Jahweh 
prophets, p. 652 ff. 

ἀ, Forerunners of the ‘ prophets’ proper: Gad, 
Ν einen, Ahijah of Shiloh, Jehu ben-Hanani, 

. 6535, 

8. Prophetism strongly developed in the Nor- 
thern kingdom in the 9th century: (@) 
Elijah, p. 65425; (6) Elisha, p. 655% 3 (ὦ 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, p. 656". 

6. The mnébi’ina associated with Elijah 
Elisha, p. 656%. 

3. Nozirites, pp. 6579-592, 
Original sense of the word ndzir, p. 6578. 


Lo 


and 


ate, p. 657», 

. The Nazirate of Samson, p. 657%. 
. The Nazirate in Ain 2Uf-, Ὁ. 6582, 
. The Nazirate in Nu 6, p. 658b. 
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Three restrictions connected with the Nazir- | 


4, Rechabites, p. 659. 
1. Testimony of 2 K 1015£, p. 659%, 
Ze νυ » Jer 35, p. 659%, 
3. Religious significance of the Rechabite mode 
of life, p. 659%, 
8. ‘Judges’ and kings, p. 6690. 
1, The spirit of Jahweh in the ‘ judges,’ p. 659. 
2 ᾽ν “s "μὰ imparted to kings by 
anointing, Ὁ. 659», 
8, Favourable estimate of the monarchy in the 
early sources, p. 660>, 
v. CULTUS AND MANNERS, pp. 6612-6654, 
1. The ‘high places’ (baméth), p. 6614. 
2. Sacrifice the central feature of the cultus, p. 6614. 
3. Festivals: (a) the Sabbath, p. 662+ ; (6) the New 
Moon, p. 6624; (6) the three regular annual 
festivals — Unleavened Bread, Weeks, Ilarvest, 
p. 6622, Joyous character of the ancient fes- 
tivals, p. 662b, 
4, Consulting the oracle: Urim and Thummim, p. 
6625, 
5. Custom closely connected with religion, as the 
ruling force in morals, p. 6634. 
6. The stories of the patriarchs the truest reflexion 
of phe manners and morals of this period, p. 
6635, 
7, Examination of the allered indifference of the 
early sources to moral aberrations on the part of 
the chosen people, p. 6644. 
8. Elevated morality of the Book of the Covenant, 
p. 6646, Comparison with Code of Hammurahi, 
p. 6654, 
vi. ANTHROPOLOGY AND THEORY OF THE 
(WELTANSCHAUUNG), pp. 6652—-6714. 
1. Man’s personality, p. 6654. 
(a) The seat of life: breath, blood, p. 6652. 
(Ὁ) Origin of life traced to God, p. 665». 
(c) Distinction between human and animal life, 


os 
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p. 6664. 

(@) ‘ Traducianism,’ not ‘ Creationism,’ doctrine 
of OT, p. 666", 

(e) The flesh not regarded as the seat of sin, 


ae 666», 
(f) Nephesh and riiah, p. 666>. 
2. Man’s destiny, p. 6672. 
(a) Story of Paradise and of the Fall, p. 6670, 
(5) Conception of Shel, Ὁ. 6684, 
8. Origin of the world, p. 669». 
(a) The Jahwistic story of Creation, p. 669». 
(Ὁ) The question of how far the influence of 
Babylonian myths is traceable in the OT: 
(ὦ) story of the Deluge undoubtedly based 
on a Babylonian archetype, p. 6704; (8) 
supposed OT allusions to Marduk’s con- 
flict with Tiamat, p. 6708; (4) attempts to 
assign a mythological sense to the vessels 
of Solomon’s temple, Ὁ. 6718, 
IV. Tur PERIOD OF THE WRITING PROPHETS, DOWN TO THE EXILE, 
pp. 6712-7016, 
i. THE SOURCES, p. 671? ff.; (@) exclusively religious aims 
of the Prophetical literature, p. 671%; (6) lack of 
the idea of ‘literary property,’ p. 671». 
ii. NAME AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WRITING PRO- 
PHETS, pp. 6728-675», 
. ‘Prophets’ and ‘ seers,’ p. 672%, 
The prophetic ‘ call,’ p. 6725. 
Prophetic ecstasy, p. 6734. 
Examination of the ‘ cataleptic theory,’ p. 0738, 
The ‘ vision,’ p. 6735, 
. General and special inspiration, p. 673%. 
. The subjects of prophetic announcement, p. 6740, 
. The probielte ministry discharged without fee, p. 
674, 
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9, Oracles against foreign peoples, p. 6752. 
10. Conditional character of prophecy, p. 6754, 
iii. THe Forms or DIVINE REVELATION TO THE PRO- 
PHETS, pp. 6752-676, 
1. The ‘ word,’ p. 675%, 
2. The ‘vision,’ p. 675». 
device, Ὁ. 676%. 
(a) 'The vision of Isaiah, p. 6764. 
(b) Visions of Amos and Jeremiah, p. 676*. 
(c) » 99 Weekiel, p. 6764. 
(d) » .,, “Zechariah, p. 676>. 
iv. THE Forms OF THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE, pp. 676b- 
675 


Sometimes only a literary 


1. The ‘word’: difference between actual address 
aud forn finally committed to writing, Ὁ. 676. 

2. Devices of style adopted for purpose of heighten- 
ing the effect of the address, p. 6774. 

8, Symholical actions: (@) in Isaiah, Ὁ. 677; (Ὁ) in 
Jeremiah, p. 677" ; (6) in Ezekiel, p. 678% 5 (d) in 
Zechariah, p. 678%. 

vy. THE CONTENTS OF THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE, pp. 678>- 
097}, 
1. The couception of God, p. 678, 
(a) The Person of God, p. 6792, 
(Ὁ) Angels no longer mediate between God and 
man, p. 679%, 
(ec) Polemic against images of Jahweh, p. 6790, 
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(d) 'The solity of Jahweh, p. 6802. 

(4) Attributes of Jahweh : («) holiness, p. 6812 ; 
(8) omnipotence, p. 683; (7 5) omnipres- 
ence and ommniscience, Ὁ. 6842; (6) love, 
goodness, mercy, p. 6844, 

2. Relation of Jahweh to Israel, p. 684». 

(a) The OT Gonceplign of the Fatherhood of God, 
p. 6845, 

(6) The election of Israel, Ὁ. 6845, 

(ὦ The Divine jealousy, p. 685%. 

(εἰ) Jahweh’s guidance and protection of Israel, 
p. 6852, 

(6) Jahweh’s demands upon Israel : («) the Pro- 
phetic view of sacrifice and other external 
services, p. 6854; (8) specifically ethical 
character of the duties enjoined, p. 6818 ff. ; 
trust in God and love to man, p. 687; the 
Deuteronomic legislation characterized, p. 
6875 f. ; (v) the Prophetic view of the capa- 
bilities of hnman nature, the forgiveness of 
sin, and retribution, p. 688 ἢ, 

8. Relation of the people to Jahweh, p. 689». Israel’s 
failure to realize the Divine ideal, p. 689». 

(a) Idolatry, and false worship of Jahweh, p. 

6904 


(0) Mistaken notions about the character of 
Jahweh, Ὁ. 690%, 
(6) Low state of morals, p. 690, 
4. Attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt moral 
condition of the people, p. 691%. Were the 
pre-exilic prophets messengers of woe only ?, 


p. 6914. 
(a) The position of Amos, Ὁ. 6910, The ‘ Day of 
the Lorn,’ p. 691», 
ὃ »» Hosea, p. 6928, 
(c) » Isaiah, p. 692», 
(dd), » Micah, p. 693. 


6) ΒΞ » Φοργριηΐδῃη, p. 698}, 
δ. The so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy,’ p. 694}, 

(a) Meaning of the term, Ὁ, 694b. Questions of 
authenticity and literary criticism, p. 6954. 

(Ὁ) Messianic prophecies in the narrower sense : 
a) Is 7!4, p. 6952 ; Is 91-6 and 111-9, p. 
695 ; (vy) Mic 51f, p. 6962; (5) Jer 235t-, 
p. 6962, 

(2) Messianic prophecies in the wider sense: («) 
Is 73, p. 6966; (8) Hos 220. 23f, p. 6962; 
(vy) Zeph 311-13, p. 6979; (3) Jer 12146, Ὁ, 
6972 . (ε) Jer 3131-34, p, 6974, 


vi. THE EXTERNAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
| 
| 
| 


RELIGION OF JSRAZL DURING THE PERIOD OF PRE- 
EXILIC PROPHECY, pp. 697-701, 
. Features common to the Northern and Southern 
kingdoms, p. 697, 
. Points of difference, p. 6982. 
Circunistances that heightened the religious pres- 
tige of Judah, p. 698». 
. Influence of Isaiah and his disciples, p. 698». 
. The time of Manasseh. Lacuna in the Prophetical 
succession, Ὁ. 6995, 
. Zephaniah’s account of the religious and moral 
conditions of his time, p. 700, 

7. Jeremiah’s work, p. 700%, 
Deuteronomy, and its results, Ὁ. 700? f, 
experiences of Jeremiah, p. 7014. 

V. Ezexien, pp. 7015-705». 

. Ezekiel's relation to the Priests’ Code, p. 7014, 

. Conception of God, p. 7014, 

. Israel’s relation to Jahweh, p. 7028. Responsibility of 

the individual, p. 7024. 
. Ezekiel’s denunciations of Israel’s ‘idolatry,’ includ- 
ing (@) improper worship of Jahweh, p. 702"; 
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4, Power of the prophetic ‘word,’ Ὁ. 706, 
5. God’s purpose with Israel, p. 706%. 
6. Cyrus the Divine instrument of Israel’s deliverance, 
p. 7078, The future of Israel, p. 7070, Is 41158, 
4922, Ὁ, 707. 
7. The Servant of Jahweh, p. 7078, 
VII. REMAINING EX1LIc PROPHECIES, POST-EXILIC PROPIECY, AND 
TUE BEGINNINGS OF APOCALYPTIC, pp. 708b-7158, 
i. THE SOURCES, p. 708>. 
li. HISTORICAL BACKCROUND, p. 709%. 
. CONCEPTION OF Gop, AND ETHICS, Ὁ. 709%. 
. LHE CULTUS, p. 7102, 
Vv. ESCHATOLOCY, pp. 710-7152. 
1. Men’s thoughts turned to the future through the 
hardships of the present, p. 710%. 
. The ‘ Day of the Lorp,’ p. 710%. 
. Destruction of Israel’s enemies, and restoration of 
Israel, Ὁ. 7112. 
. Prophecies in which particularism is more or less 
overcome, p. 711%. 
. ὡ» τ blessings reserved for the new Jerusalem, 
p. 7124. 
. Traces of ‘legal’ religion, p. 712), 
. Messianic expectations, p. 713+. 
. Approaches to apocalyptic, p. 713». 
3 adie proper. The Book of Daniel, p. 
148, 
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VIII. Tre Priests’ Cops (P), pp. 7154-723», 
i. Zaz SOURCES, p. 715. 
ii. CONCEPTION OF GoD, Ὁ. 715». 
1. The Creation narrative, Ὁ. 715». 
2, Avoidance of anthropomorphisms, p. 715®. 
3. The Divine image and its results, p. 715%. 
iii. Taz _RECULA TIONS OF THE THEOCRACY, pp. 7164- 
(22%, 
1. The bérith with Noah, p. 7164. 
τ » Abraham, p. 716. 
; a at Sinai, p. 716°. 
. The Ceremonial Law, pp. 716-722», 

(a) Holy places, p. 717%: (α) The Tent of Meet- 
ing, p. 7174; (8) Priestly and Levitical 
cities, p. 7175; (7) the Sabbatical year 
and the year of jubile, Ὁ. 7175. 

(Ὁ) Holy times (festivals), Ὁ. 7182. ; 

(c) Holy persons: («) Israel the special posses- 
sion of Jahweh, p. 7185; (@) the organiza- 
tion of the priesthood, p. 7199; (y) the 
Levites, p. 719> ; (3) the Nazirites, p. 720. 

(2) Holy property : («) meaning and efficacy of 
sacrifice, p. 7208; the séntkhah, p. 720°, 
The question of a satigfactio vicuria, Ὁ. 
720, The presenting of the blood, p. 
7212, (8) The various kinds of sacrifice : 
(i.) the sin-offering and the guilt-offering, 
p. 7214; (ii.) the burnt-offering, p. 721°; 
(iii.) the meal-offerings, p. 722. 

5. The ethical system of P, p.i722%. 
IX. Tue rewicious Lyric AND ELHGIAC POETRY (Books of Psalms 
and Lamentations), pp. 723>-7288a, 
1. Conception of God, p. 7244. _ : 

(a) Generally exalted notion of the Divine being, p. 
7248, 

(b) One apparent limitation, p. 7244. 

(c) The béné’elohim, Ὁ. 724. 

(@) The Divine attributes, p. 724». 

. Anthropology outside the sphere of Jahwism proper 
, 7258, 

ΟΝ ἐπα and history of the Theocracy, p. 7250, 

The theocratic institutions, p. 725». 

. The character of the religion of the Psalms, p. 725». 

(a) A life of prayer, p. 726%. 

(Ὁ) Dependence on, and trust in, God, p. 7262. 
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(0) alliances with the heathen, p. 702», 6. Morality, p. 726. The ‘imprecatory psalms,’ p. 726b, 
5. Judah's guilt more hemous than Israel’s, p. 702b, 7. The doctrine of retribution, p- 7265, 
6. Special charges against Jerusalem, p. 702b. The ap- 8. Messianic expectations, p. 7274. 
proaching judgment, Ὁ. 702, , 9. The question of personal immortality, p. 7284. 
7. A remnant to be saved, Ὁ. 7034. ' X. ThE SO-CALLED HoKHMAH (Wispom) Literatur: (Proverbs, 
8. The Messianic element in Ezekiel, Ὁ. 708}, | Job, Ecclesiastes), pp. 7282-7324. 
9. Threatenings against foreign nations, Ὁ. 703», Introduction : the ‘ wise’ as a class, Ὁ. 728%. 
10. The onslaught of Gog, and his destruction, p. 7042. 1. Proverbs, pp. 728-729». 
11. Ezk 40-48, pp. 7049-705», (a) Literary questions, p. 7280, 


(a) One underlying idea—the conserving of the holi- 

ness of God, p. 7042, , 

(ὃ) The regulations about the temple and the city, ᾿ 
704 
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(ce) Partition of the land, p. 704». 

(d) The temple spring, Ρ. 704b, 
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p. 7054, 
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8. Conception of God, p. 7068. 


pp. 705>-708», 


(0) Religious speculation : personification of Wisdom, 
». 7294, 
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ligious, p. 7292. . 
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2. Job, pp. 729-7314, 
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genuine, p. 729» f. 
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9. 7304, 
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3. Ecclesiastes, pp. 7312-7324. 
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the Elihu- speeches ποῦ 


Literature, p. 732. 
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Body, Flesh, Heart, Image (the Divine), 
Mind, Psychology, Soul, Spirit. 


College, and Dean Iveland’s Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 
Ephesians (Epistle to), Hymn, Kenosis, Love- 
feasts, Onesimus, Pleroma, Praise (in NT), 
Thessalonians (I. and I1.), Timothy (person, 
and Epistles to), Titus (person, and Epistle to). 


Lupton, Rev. J. H., D.D., formerly Surmaster 

of St. Paul’s School, London. 
Versions (English) [Ext. 1, 

MACALISTER, ALEXANDER, LL.D., M.D., D.Se., 
F.ILS., F.S.A., Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, 
and Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Anointing, Baldness, Basket, Bread, Cireum- 
cision, Food, Hail, Leprosy, Manna, Meal, 
Medicine, Oil, Ointment, Perfume, Pestilence, 
Pitcher, Plague, Plagues of Egypt, Poison, 
Pottage, Table, Vinegar. 

MACKIE, Rev. GEorGE M., M.A., D.D., Chaplain 

to the Church of Scotland at Beyrout. Syria. 

Age, Amulets, Bag, Bit, Bonnet, Child, City, 
Cloud, Dress, Ear-rig, Ebal, Embroidery, 
Engraving, Eye, Foot, Gerizim, Gestures, 
Joppa, Lod (Lydda), Neighbour, New (New- 
ness), Ornament, Picture, Ring, Rod, Saluta- 
tion, Shoe, Tyre, Whirlwind [jointly with 
Professor Hull], Wind, Wool, Zarephath, 
Zidon; and a number of shorter articles, 
illustrative chiefly of Eastern manners and 
customs. 


M‘CLYMONT, Rev. J. A., M.A., D.D., Aberdeen. 
Caiaphas, Esther (person, and Book of), Heze- 
kiah, Naaman, New Testament, Purim; and 
a few shorter articles. 


McCunpy, J. FREDERIC, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Toronto. 

Semites [Ext.]. 

MACMILLAN, the late Rev. Huau, M.A., D.D., 

LL.D., Greenock. 
Nain, Ptolemais. 


MACPHERSON, the late Rev. JoHN, M.A., Edin- 
burgh. 

Amalek, Ammon, Dedan, Hagrites, Kittim, 
Restoration, Seleucidse, Seleucus (I.-IV.), Zach- 
arias, Zechariah (persons, except the prophet), 
Zephaniah (persons, except the prophet) ; and 
a number of shorter articles. 

MARGOLIOUTH, Rev. Ὁ. 5., M.A., D.Litt., Fellow 
of New College, and Laudian Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Oxford. 

Achmetha, Arabia, Arabian, Cush, Dumah, 
Ethiopia, Ethiopian Eunuch, Ethiopian Wo- 
man, Ham, Japheth, Javan (Ezk 9119), Joktan, 
Kedar, Language of the Old Testament, Lan- 
euage of the Apocrypha, Letushim, Massa, 
Medan, Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin, Meshech, 
Nebaioth, Seba, Sephar, Sheba, Uzal. 


MARSHALL, Rev. Joun TURNER, M.A., Principal 
of the Baptist College, Manchester. 

Asinodzeus, Baruch (exelusive of Apocalypse 
of), Bel and the Dragon, Corban, Jannes and 
Jambres, Jeremy (Epistle of), Pre-existence 
of Souls, Raphael, Shekinali, Susanna, Three 
Children (Song of the), Tobit, Uriel, Zepha- 
niah (Apocalypse of). 

Martin, Rev. ALEX., M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Apologetic Theology in the New College, Edin- 
burgh. 

Inheritance. 

MARTIN, Rev. GrorGE CuRRIE, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Theology and 
Patristics in the United College, Bradford. 

Life and Death. 
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MASON, Rev. ARTHUR JAMES, M.A., D.D., Master 

of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Power of the Keys. 

MasstzE, JOHN, M.A., formerly Yates Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 

Allegory, Amen, Bar-jesus, Blasphemy, Dis- 
ciple, Dominion, Element, Evangelist, Fable, 
Glory (in NT), Gospel, Happiness, Living 
Creature, Manger, Minister (Ministry), Officer, 
Perdition, Purity, Raca, Sabbath Day’s Jour- 
ney, Sea of Glass, Seal, Testament. 

MAYOR, JOSEPH BICKERSTETH, M.A., Litt.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Classics in King’s College, 
London; Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Brethren of the Lord, James (persons, and 
Epistle of), Mary. 

MENZIES, Rev. ALLAN, D.D., Professor of Chureh 

History in the University of St. Andrews. 
Hebrews (Gospel of) [Ext.]. 

MERRILL, Rev. SELAH, D.D., LL.D., U.S. Consul 
at Jerusalem. 

Galilee, Galilee (Sea of), Gennesaret (Land of), 
Gilead, Golan, Jabesh-gilead, Jazer, Kedcesh- 
naphtali, Peniel, Ramoth-gilead, Refuge 
(Cities of) Tiberias. 

MILLAR, Rev. JAMES, M.A., B.D., New Cumnock. 
Alliance, Dancing, Ephraim, Music. 

MILLIGAN, Rev, GEORGE, M.A., D.D., Caputh, 
Perthshire. 

Aquila, Barnabas, Hymenzeus, Onesiphorus, 
Versions (English), Zebedee. 

MonrGAN, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A., Tarbolton. 
Repentance, Trance, Vision; and 
shorter articles, 

Moss, Rev. R. Wappy, D.D., Professor of Classies 

in the Didsbury College, Manchester. 
Aleimus, Alexander the Great, Alexander 
Balas, Antiochus (1.--11.), Demetrius (1.-II1.), 
Jeremiah (execpt the prophet), Micah (except 
the prophet), Onias, Ptolemy (1.-VI1.). 

MOovULTON, Rev, JAMES H., M.A., D.Lit., Professor 
of New Testament Language and Literature, 
Didsbury College, Manchester ; sometime Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Zoroastrianism. 

Movutton, Rev. WARREN ΦΌΒΕΡΗ, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D., Professor in the Biblical and Semitic 
Department of Yale University, New Haven. 

Passover. 

Muir, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A., B.D., B.L., Blair- 
gowrle. 

Dalmanutha, Publius; and a few other short 
articles. 

MULLER, W. Max, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

Gozan, Halah, Hara, Kir, Lehabim, Lubim, 
Memphis, Pathros, Put, Tarshish. 

Murray, Rev. J. O. Τὶ, M.A., D.D., Principal of 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury ; late ’ellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

A (the MS), δαὶ (the MS), Atonement, B (the 
MS), C (the MS), Colossians (Epistle to), Ὁ 
(the MS), Election, Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament [Ext. ]. 

MyYRreEs, JOHN L., M.A., F.S.A., Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Cyprus, Paphos. | 

NESTLE, EBERTIIARD, Ph.D., D.D., Professor at 
Maullironn. 

Gabbatha, Har-magedon, L (the MS), Nasbas, 
Septuagint, Sirach, Syriac Versions, Text of | 
the New Testament, Thaddeus, Timzeus. 
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NicoL, tev. Tromas, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and biblical Criticism in the University 
of Aberdeen, 

Burial, Games, Island, Mourning, Riddle, 
Sepulchre, Snow, Yoke, Zerah. 


Nowack, W., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Strassbure. 

Micah (prophet, and Book of), Proverbs (Book 
of), Zechariah (Book of). 

OrR, Rev. JAMES, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Anger (Wrath) of God, Kingdom of God (or of 
Heaven), Love. 

OTTLEY, Rev. RoBperT LAWRENCE, M.A., Canon 
of Christ Church and Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. 

Inearnation. 

PATERSON, JOHN WAUGH, B.Se., Ph.D., Leeturer 
on Agricultural Chemistry in the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. 

Agriculture. 

PATERSON, Rey. WILLIAM P., M.A., D.D., Pro- 

fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
Cain, Decalogue, Harlot, Idolatry, Jonathan, 
Lie (Lying), Marriage, Sacrifice. 

Patrick, Rev. JAMES, M.A., B.D., B.Se., Burnt- 
island ; Examiner for Degrees in the University 
of St. Andrews. 


Coal, Fire, Flint, Glass, Iron, Lightning, 
Lime, Marble, Micaiah, Mirror, Nephthar, 


Night, Rainbow, Seed, Soap, Spain, Steel, 
Stone, Thunder, Tile, Water. 

PATRICK, Rev. JOHN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Libertines, Rest, Rome [jointly with [F. 
Relton], Simplicity, Word. 


PEAKE, ARTHUR 8., M.A., Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester ; some- 
time Fellow of Merton and Lecturer in Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

Ahaz, Baal, Benjamin, Dan, Dionysia, Ecclesi- 
astes, First Fruits, Issachar, Josiah, Judah 
(person and tribe), Manasseh (except the tribe), 
Gneleaa (Uncleanness), Vow, 


PETRIE, W. M. LINDERS, D.C.L., Litt. D., LL.D., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Egyptology in Uni- 
versity College, London. 

Architecture, Art, Balance, Bell, Brick, Gold, 
Goldsmith, Lead, Stones (Precious), Tin. 


PHILPS, Rey. GEORGE M., M.A., B.D., Glasgow. 
Earnest. 


PINCHES, I. A., Sippar Elouse, London. 

Darius the Mede, Erech, Girgashite, Hamath, 
Haran. 

Pinciies, THEOPHILUS GOLDRIDGE, LL.D., 
M.R.A.S., of the Egyptian and Assyrian De- 
partment in the British Museum. 

Astronomy and Astrology, Carchemish, Gad 
(god), Mazzaroth, Moon, Nebushazhan, Nim- 
rod, Nisroch, Parthians, Rab-mag, Rab-saris, 
Rab-shakeh, Rehoboth-ir, Rephan, Resen, 
Rezeph, Sarsechim, Shinar, Sun, Tartak, Tar- 
tan, Uphaz, Ur of the Chaldees, Uz. 

PLUMMER, Rev. ALFRED, M.A., D.D., formerly 
Master of University College, Durham. 

Baptism, Baptism for the Dead, Barabbas, 
Beatitude, Bride, Bridegroom, DBridegroom’s 
Friend, Cremation, Hypocrite, Judas Iscariot, 
Lazarus (of Bethany), Lazarus and Dives, 
Lord’s Prayer, Lord’s Supper, Parable (in NT), 
Quirmius (Census of), Sacraments, Transfigu- 
ration. 
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Porter, Rev. FRANK CHAMBERLIN, M.A., Ph.D., | RoBINSON, the late Rev. Forpes, M.A., Fellow, 


.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in the 

Divinity School of Yale University, New Haven. 
Apocrypha, Judith (Book of), Manasses 
(Prayer of), Proselyte, Revelation (Book of). 


PORTER, Rev, Harvey, B.A., Ph.D., Professor in 
the American College, Beyrout, Syria. 

Lamp, Oven, Spinning, Tanner, Weaving ; 

and a few shorter articles on similar subjects. 


PosT, Rev. GrorGE, M.D., F,.L.S., Professor in 
the American College, Beyrout, Syria. 
Natural History ; and nearly all the articles 
on the plants and animals of the Bible. 


PoucnEeR, Rev. JoHn, M.A., D.D., Professor in 
De Pauw University, Indiana. 
Crimes and Punishments. 


Prick, [πὰ Maurice, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the University of Chicago. 

Accad (Accadians), Assurbanipal, Belshazzar, 
hades, Mesha, Ophir, Osnappar, Rimmon 
(god). 


PRICHARD, Rev. CyRIL HENRY, M.A., late Classi- 
eal Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer at St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

Crete, Oracle, Scythians, Tiberius; and some 
shorter articles. 


PURVES, the late Rev. GrorGcE T., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
New Jersey. 

Crown, Darkness, Diadem, Logos, Pentecost, 
Pilate, Preetorium, Preparation Day. 


RAMSAY, WILLIAM M., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen; Honorary Fellow of Exeter and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxtord. 

Achaia, Adramyttium, Antioch in Pisidia, 
Asia, Asiarch, bithynia, Cappadocia, Caria, 
Chios, Churehes (Robbers of), Cilicia, Cnidus, 
Colossee, Corinth, Cos, Delos, Derbe, Diana, 
. Ephesian, Ephesus, Galatia, Galatia (Region 
of), Galatians, Halicarnassus, Hierapolis, 
Iconium, Illyricum, Laodicea, Lasea, Lyca- 
onia, Lycia, Lydia, Lystra, Mallus, Miletus, 
Myndus, Myra, Mysia, Nicopolis, Numbers 


(Hours, etc.) [Ext.], Pamphylia, Patara, 
Perga, Pergamus or Pergamum, Phasaelis, 
Philadelphia, Phenix, Phrygia, Pisidia, 


Pontus, Religion of Greece and Asia Minor 

[Ext.], Rhegium, Rhodes, Roads and Travel 

(in NT) [Ext.], Samothrace, Sardis, Smyrna, 

Mann Tarsus, Thracia, Town Clerk, Troas, 
yrannus, 


REDPATH, Rev. HENRY A., M.A., Litt.D., Rector 
of St. Dunstan’s in the East, London. 
Concordances [Ext.], Rutl (person, and Book 
of), Theophilus, Trophimus, Tychicus, Versions 
(Greek other than the LXX), Zaccheus; 
besides some shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
Names. 


RELTON, Rev. FREDERICK, A.K.C., Vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, Stoke Newington, London. 
Rome [jointly with Professor John Patrick]. 


REYNOLDS, the late Rev. HENRY ItocEerR, D.D., 
Principal of Cheshunt College, Herts. 
John (Gospel of). 


ROBERTSON, Right Rev. ARCHIBALD, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Exeter. 

Alexander (in NT), Aretas, Corinthians (1. and 

II.), Felix, Festus, Melita, Romans (Epistle 
to), Tongues (Gift of). 


Chaplain, and Theological Lecturer in Chirist’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Egyptian Versions. 


RoBINson, Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., Dean of Westminster ; formerly Fellow of 
Christ's College and Norrisian Professor of 
Diyinity in the University of Cambridge. 

Communion, Isaiali (Ascension of). 


Ropes, JAMES HARDY, Ph.D., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Harvard 
University. 

Agrapha [Ext.]. 


ROTHSTEIN, J. W., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Halle. 
Song of Songs. 


Rye, Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD, M.A., 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester ; formerly President 
of Queens’ College, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

Abraham, Calah, Cherubim, Deuteronomy, 
Genesis, Hagar, Hamor, Isaac; besides a few 
shorter articles, chiefly on Proper Names. 


SALMOND, Rev. STEWART DINGWALL FORDYCE, 
M.A., D.D., F.E.LS., Principal and Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 

Abraham’s Bosom, Catholic Epistles, Eschat- 
ology of the New Testament, Hades, Heaven, 
Hell, John (Epistles of), Mark (Gospel of), 
Paradise, Tophet. 


SANDAY, Rev. WiLiAM, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

God (in NT), Jesus Christ, Son of God. 


SAYcE, Rev, ARCHIBALD Henry, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, and Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford. 

Amorites, Aram, Ararat, Benhadad, Canaan, 
Caphtor, Chedorlaomer, Cyrus, Darius (except 
‘the Mede’), Debir, Eden (Garden of), Edom, 
Elam, Elishah, Esarhaddon, Euphrates, Gezer, 
Hittites, Kenites, Medes, Melchizedek, Mero- 
dach, Merodach-baladan, Nebuchadrezzar, 
Nergal-sharezer, Nineveh, Persia, Persians, 
Pithom, Raamses, Sanballat, Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, Sepharad, Sepharvaim, Shalmaneser, 
Shushan, Succoth-benoth, Tammuz, Tiglath- 
pileser, Ulai ; and a number of shorter articles. 


ScHECHTER, SoLoMON, M.A., Litt.D., President 
of the Faculty of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

Talmud [Ext. ]. 


Scutizer, E., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Gottingen. 
Diaspora [Ext.]. 
Scott, Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A., Kensing- 


ton Presbyterian Church, London. 
Confession. 


ScoTT, Rev. HuGH MacpoNna.p, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Trinity [Ext.]. 


SELBIE, Rev. JOHN ALEXANDER, M.A., D.D., 
Maryculter, Kincardineshire. ὁ 
Abimelech, Absalom, Adonijah, Amaziah, 
Ananias, Asa, Asaph, Branch, Caleb, Chere- 
thites and Pelethites, Congregation, Corner- 
stone, Earth, Eden (except the Garden of), 
Elder (in OT), ΕἸ Elyon, Foreigner, Founda- 
tion, Furrow, Gentiles, Ger, Gift, Hanging, 
Head, Heifer, Incense, Interpretation, Ish- 
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bosheth, Jareb, Jeduthun, Jeshua, Jeshurun, 
Jethro, Jeruel, Jezebel, Joab, Keturah, Korah 
(Dathan, Abiram), Lamech, Lamentations 
(Book of), Lawgiver, Leah, Leg, Lilith, Man- 
stealing, Mantle, Mephibosheth, Metheg- 
ammah, Mizar, Nadab, Obadiah (persons, and 
Book of), Obed-edom, Oholah and Ohohbah, 
Open Place, Othniel, Parlour, People, Pi- 
hahiroth, Pillow, Pledge, Potter, Praise (in 
OT), Prince, Quarry, Rahab (symbolical 
term), Rehoboth, River, Rock, Sceptre, Sea- 
monster, Seth, Shallum, Shalman, Sharon, 
Sheshach, Sheshbazzar, Shovel, Simeon, Simon 
(except Simon Magus), Speckled Bird, Suph, 
Synagogue (the Great), Table (Tablet), Tere- 
binth, Testimony, Thigh, Threshold, Throne, 
Thumb, Treasure, Tribute (in OT), Tryphon, 
Tubal, Tubal-cain, Wars of the Lorp (Book 
of), Wilderness (Desert), Witness, Xerxes, 
Zaanannim, Zachariah, Zaphon, Zarethan, 
Zelzah, Zephaniah (Book of), Zerubbabel, 
Zorah ; besides many shorter signed articles, 
and a very large proportion of the unsigned. 


SIEGFRIED, the late C., Ph.D., Geh. Kirchenrath 
gnc Professor of Theology in the University of 
ena. 
Wisdom (general subject, and Book of). 


SIMON, Rev. DAvip W., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
the United College, Bradford. 
Justification. 


SKINNER, Rev. JoHN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 

a Holiness (in OT), Righteousness (in 

SMITH, Rev. GEORGE ADAM, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

Antioch (in Syria), Arbela, Bashan, Carmel, 
Isaiah, Itureea, Joshua (person, and Book of), 
Trachonitis, 


STANTON, Rev. VINCENT HENRY, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

Almsgiving, Canon, Fasting, Gospels, Messiah, 
New Testament Canon, Theocracy [Ext.], 
Truth, Will, World. 


STENNING, JoHN F., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
in Hebrew and Theology, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

Diatessaron [Ext.], Eli, En-rogel, Geba, 
Gibeah, Gibeon, Hiram, Mahanaim, Millo, 
Rabbah, Rehob, Samuel (prophet, and Books 
of), Shammah, Shobach, Shobi, Zobah, Zohe- 
leth ; besides a number of shorter articles, 
chiefly on Proper Names. 


STEVENS, Rev. GEorGE B., Ph.D., D.D., Dwight 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Holiness (in NT), Righteousness (in NT). 


STEVENSON, Rev. W. B., M.A., B.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Introduction in the 
Theological College, Bala. 

Old Prophet (The), Ophrah, Pedaiah, Sharezer, 
Shavsha, Shebna, Shunem; and a number of 
shorter articles, especially on Proper Names. 


STEWART, Rey. ALEX., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, and Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the University of St. Andrews. 

Adoration, Bible, Doctrine, Envy, Foreknow- 
ledge, Grace, Mystery. 


STOCK, ST. GEORGE, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 
Stoics. 


STRACHAN, Rev. JAMES, M.A., Belgrave Presby- 
terian Church,.London. 

Elijah, Elisha, Gehazi, Scourge, Seraphim, 
Zeruiah, Ziba ; and a few shorter articles. 
STRACK, HERMANN L., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Text of the Old Testament. 


STRONG, Very Rev. THOMAS B., M.A., D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ethics, John the Apostle (Life and Theology 
of). 
SUFFRIN, Rev. AARON EMMANUEL, M.A., Curate 
of Sparsholt with Kingstone Lisle, Berks. 
Nod, Nodab. 


SWETE, Rev. HENRY BaArcLAY, M.A., D.D., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. 

Holy Spirit, Laying on of Hands. 

TASKER, Rev. JOHN G., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in Handsworth College, 
Birmingham. 

Apocryphal Gospels [Ext.]. 


TAYLOR, the late Rev. IsAAc, M.A., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Rector of Settrington, and Canon of 
York. 

Alphabet. 


TAYLOR, Rev. JoHN, M.A., D.Lit., Vicar of 
Winchcombe. 

Amos, Chiun, Mahlah, Mauzzim, Melzar, Men- 
ahem, Nethinim, Onyx, Orion, Patriarchs, 
Pit (metaphorical), Pleiades, Rezin, Rezon, 
Ruby, Sapphire, Sardius, Sardonyx, Selah, 
Sienet, Solomon’s Servants, Tekoa, Topaz, 
Zadok; and a number of shorter articles. 


THACKERAY, HENRY ST. JoHN, M.A., Examiner 
in the Board of Education, formerly Divinity 
Lecturer in Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

Esdras (I. and IL.), Josephus [Ext.]; and a 
number of short articles (for the most part 
unsigned) on the Proper Names in 1 and 2 
Esdras. 


THATCHER, Rev. G. W., M.A., B.D., Hebrew 
Tutor and Lecturer on Old Testament History 
and Literature in Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Colours, Government, Judge (Judging), Naza- 
rene, Nazareth, Phoenicia. 


THAYER, the late Rev. JOSEPH HENRY, M.A., 
D.D., Litt.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. 

Abba, Hosanna, Language of the New 'Testa- 
ment, Maranatha. 


TURNER, CUTHBERT HAMILTON, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Chronology of the New Testament, Greek 
Patristic Commentaries [Ext.], Philippi. 


Vos, Rev. GEERHARDUS, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Theology in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, New Jersey. 

Fool. 

VoTAw, CLYDE WEBER, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
University of Chicago. 

Sermon on the Mount [Ext.]. 
WALKER, Rev. Grorae, M.A., B.D., Aberdeen. 
Funuch ; and a few other short articles. 

WALKER, Rev. Tuomas, M.A., Professor of 

Hebrew in the Assembly’s College, Belfast. 
Targum. 

WARFIELD, Rev. B. B., M.A., D.D., LL.D., Pro- 

fessor of Theology in Princeton Seminary. 
Doubt, Faith, Predestination. 
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WARREN, Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Royal Engineers. 

Bed, Famine, Fenced Cities, Gadara, Gate, 
Gath, Gerasa, Gerasenes, Golgotha, Hebron, 
Hinnom (Valley of), House, Jabneel, Jeho- 
shaphat (Valley of), Jordan, Machpelah, 
Makkedah, Michmash, Miphkad, Mizpah 
(Mizpeh), Nimrim (Waters of), Olives (Mount 
of), Ophel, Pavement, Ramah (Nos, 4-4), 
Rimmon, Roof, Walls; and several sliorter 
articles, 


Wertcu, Rev. ApAM C., M.A., B.D., Glasgow. 
Malachi (Book of), Nabal, Naboth, Negeb, 
Perizzite, Rizpah, Saul, Teraphim; and a 
number of shorter articles. 
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Accad, 


li, 127% 


Ext. 94° (Schiirer). 

i, 59 (Conder), 
(Hull). 

i, 59°. 

Ext. 106” (Schiirer). 

1. 313% (Carslaw); ii. 41" 
(Macalister); 111. 9485 
(Patrick), ὅθ8ν (Mac- 
alister). 

1. 653 (Crum), 

lv. 1585 (Davison). 

. 59°, 

. 59> (Moss). 

60+, 

» 6O*s Ti, 130°, Isl. 

. 72° (1, Taylor). 

1@(J. O. F. Murray). 

. 60* (Robertson). 

. 60° (Moss). 


575° 


Oe ee μῶν μν 
Ls νὰ 


1. 61> (Moss). 
iii, 186 (Fairweather), 
824 (Eaton). 


Ext, 489°. 


1. 61° (Gibb), 

i. 117° (Porter) ; iii. 615* 
(Woods). 

i. 627 f., 65* (Massie), 117° 
(Porter); Ext, 199? ff. 


(Drummond), 2055 
(Fairweather). 

Ext. 221° (J, O. F. Mur- 
ray). 

Ext. 95°, 99, 104>, 109" 
(Schiirer). 


i, 12 (J. O. F. Murray). 
i. 63% (Post). 

i. 63°. 

1, 63". 

ii, 49° [Foreigner]. 

i. 63° (Hastings). 

i, 64. 

i. 644, 

i, 645, 
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Allege, Allegiance 
Allegory . F . 


in Hebrews ᾿ : 
in the OT ‘ 
in Philo . ‘ ‘ 


in St. Paul ‘ ' 
Alleg. Method of In- 
terpretation . 


Allemeth . i 
Alliance ‘ Ξ ὃ 
Allied . ; ‘ 
Alliteration . ‘ ν᾿ 
Allon : , ; 
Allon-baeuth ; , 
Allow . 

Almighty 

Al-Modad 

Almon. : 
Almon- &ihlatheatn , 
Almond ‘ ‘ ᾿ 


Almsgiving . 

Almug. ‘ 

Aloes, Lign Αἰδδὰ 
Aloft ; : 
Alogi . ‘ , ° 


Along . , 

Alpha and Omens 

Alphabet 
Aramean . 
Egyptian . 
Hebrew, Square 
Israclitic or Phovni- 

clan 

Moabite 
Nabatean 
Sidonian . 
Syriac 

Alphzeus 

Altar 


Asylum , 
Hearth 


Horns 


of Ahaz 
of Burnt-offering 


ot Incense : 


pre-Deuteronomiec 


pre-Historic . 
post-Deuteronomic . 


i. 
1. 


1. 


64, 

64° (Massie); Ext. 163? 
(i<dnig). 

65, 


iii. 660 (Kénig). 


1. 


1. 


i. 


1. 
1. 


1. 


65°; Ext. 206° (Drum- 
mond), 
65>, 

645, 1142 (Porter) ; 


Ext. 206" (Drummond). 
667. 

66% (Millar). 

66>, 


Ext. 1665 (Konig). 


i, 
. 66°. 


ll. 


pe 


pete 


iv. 657°, 696%, 702%, 


iV. 


i. 


pte pe pete ee pet pee ee 
α . 


μος μῶν μώὼς μῶν μὼπ μαὶο 
o se « 1 


fo Ree ee pete Pe με μαὶ« 
ΓῚ s a Ὁ 


» TRS ὭΣ 


. 5 (Peake) ; 


665 ; 11. 122°. 


66°. 
66°, 


. 675 (Margoliouth). 

. 667 [Allemeth]. 

. 67. 

. 674 (Post); 11, 29° (Mac- 


alister). 


i. 67° (Stanton). 
i. 63? [Algum]. 
i. 

i, ‘7O*. 


69 (Post). 


7010 (Reynolds); iii 
537°f. (Stanton); iv. 
240» (Porter). 

705. 


. 105 (Charles). 
, iba (I. Taylor). 


70° ff. 


. 73°; 11. 4067 (Bennett). 


742, 
785, 
γαῖ 


. 74° (Macpherson). 
. 705 (A. RS. Kennedy) ; 


Ext. 620% (KKantzsch). 


. τὸν, 
. 147; iL. 9195; iv. 1105 


(Davies). 

4105 (Worta- 
658", 710" 
Ext. 620 


bet); iv. 
(Davies) ; 
(IXautzsch). 
iv. 8879 ἢ 
(N. J. Ὁ. White). 
709», 
711*, 715% (Davies). 
4955, 664>; ii, 332 
(Bruce), 4070 (Selbie) ; 


iv. 7015, 709, 711%, 714> 
(Davies). 

75>; Ext. 620 
(IXautzseh), 
To 
76", 


Al-tashheth . 
Altogether . = 
Alu-musharshid . 
Alush . 


Alvah, Alvan 

Alway, Always 

Amad . 4 . 
Amadathus chee ; . 
Amain. Ξ : 
Amal . ; . 
Amalek, Anneleldves ; 
Amam. Σ ‘ 
Aman (Apoe.) . 
Amana. ‘ , ‘ 
Amariah ' ‘ , 
Amarias (Apoc.) . : 
Amasa . : Ξ ‘ 
Amasai 

Amashisal 

Amasiah 

Amasis 

Amazed 

Amaziah 

Amazons 

Ambassador 
Ainbassage . 

Ambush 

Amen , 


Amenemes I. 

Amenemes III. 

Amerce 

Amenophis I. 

Amenophis II. 

Amenophis III. 

Amenophis Iv. : 
Neligious Revolution 

Amethyst 

Ami . ‘ ᾽ 

Amiable 

Amittai 

Amity . 

Amimah 


in compound Names 


Ammidioi . ‘ 
Ammiel 
Ammihud 


Ammihur . : 
Amminadab 


Amminadib. 

Ainmishadai 

Ammizabad ‘ 

Ammon, Ammonites . 
Name 


Origin . 2. 
Religion . . 


iv. 153 (Davison). 

1, 175 

ἷ, 225* (Hommel). 

1. 775, 6172(Rendel Harris), 
fet 

77», 

TT". 

Fig 

12. 

77°: ii. 1895, 

. 77> (Macpherson); Ext. 
75° (Jastrow). 

1 75. 

i. 79* (Marshall) 5 111. 488 
(Nestle). 

a i a 

. 795 (N. J. Ὁ. White); 


ae se ee πὰ 


fis pe 


ii, 1935 υἱ5. 193, 194». 
195», 1995 (Curtis). 

i. 79%. 

i, 79° (Boyd); ii. 1278 
(Curtis). 

iL, 795. Ti, 1835 Tes, 

i. 19", 

i. 79°. 

i. 663° (Crum). 

i. 795, 

i. 80? (Selbie); 11. 1925, 


125, 126° (Curtis). 

Ei xt. 130° (Ramsay). 

. 80» (Thatcher). 

90", 

805, 

. 80" (Massie). 

. 659? (Crum). 

. 6599 (Crum). 

81>, 

. 660> (Crum). 

. 661 (Crum). 

. 661° (Crum). 

. 661% (Crum). 

Ext. 183° (Wiedemann). 

iv. 620” (Flinders Petrie), 

$15, 

S15, 

81, 

81, 

819, 

. 81° (Gray). 

971* (Ryle); 

(Gray). 

i. 81> (Gray), 

i. 81° (Gray). 

i. 81> (Gray) ; 

(Curtis). 

1.. 82". 

. 895 (Gray); 
(Curtis). 
82? (Selbie). 

i. 585, 

1. 825. 


με με μα μὰν καὶ καὶ μα μὶν κατ μας πε 


μπῖο ὑμὶν μῶν pei μὰ μὰν γὴν 
8 . e 5 ΓῚ ΓῚ 


111. 483° 


11, 1295, 1805 


nL, 125°, 126° 


μι « 


i 
i 

i il. 139)"; 
i. 82* (Macpherson). 
1. 82°, 2715" (Ryle). 
1 Qob . 


; Ext. 73 (Jastrow). 
111. 415», 416° (Bennett). 
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Amnon ; . 
Amok . ἃ : 


Amon ο a ο ° 
Amon (god). ‘ Ξ 


"Amoraim . ; - 
Amorites . Ξ : 


Architecture . ᾿ 
in Babylonian 
scriptions. 
Relations with Moab 
Amos, Prophet 
Date 
Name . 
Prophecy, 
ticity of 
Contents, Analysis 
οἱ. ° 
Style . 
Superscription 
Theology 
Idea of God 


Authen- 


Judgment. 


Messianic Teach- 
ing. 


Relation of J” to 
Israel 


Visions . 

Amos (Lk 855) 
Amosis . Σ 
Amoz . : ‘ 
Amphipolis . i ‘ 
Ampliatus (AV Am- 

plias) : 
Amram, Seales 


Amraphel . . ᾿ 


Amulets ‘ ὃ ; 


Amzi . ‘ 
An ᾿ 

Anab , 
Anadiplosis . 
Anael (A poc.) 
Anah . . 
Anaharath . 
Anaiah 

Anak, Anakim 


Anamim ᾿ : i 
Anammelech 

Anan , Ε ; ‘ 
Anani . 


Ananiah (person) 
Ananiah (place) . 
Ananias 

Ananiel (Apoc. ᾿: 


i. 83°'s iL. 1965, 1995, 

i. 83>, 

1. 83° (James Patrick) ; ii. 
126%, 127° (Curtis). 

111, 555*(No-Amon]; Ext. 
185* (Wiedemann). 

Ext. 64* (Schechter). 

i, 840 (Sayce); Ext. 77” 
(Jastrow). 

1. 1485 (Flinders Petrie). 


1. 225° ff. (Hommel). 
111, 409% > (Bennett). 
1. 855 (J. Taylor). 

1. 86". 

1. 85* note, 85° note. 


i. 86", 

1. 86°. 

1. 87° 

1. 86%. 

i. 86°. 

i, 86°; Ext. 682° 
(Kautzsch). 

1. 875, Ext. 691° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 87%; Ext. 713° 
(Kautzsch), 

i, 865; Ext. 684° 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 676* (Kautzseh), 
i. 85° note. 

i. 660° (Crum). 

i, 88, 85° note. 

i. 885 (Dickson), 


te 


. 885 (Headlam). 

i, 885 (Allen); ii. 1935 δὲς 
(Curtis). 

. 88° (Ryle), 
(Hommel) ; 
(J olns). 

. 88° (Mackie); iv. 6033, 
604°, 605 (Whitehouse). 


299b 90Gb 


et ant tt 9 


Ext. 5878 


μα 


fo 


i, 90%» ai. IDS. 

1. 905, 

i. 907; ii. 128°. 

Ext. 165° (Konig). 

1. 90+. 

i. 90? (Selbie). 

i. 90°. 

i, DO. 

i. 90° (Beecher), 56° 


[Ahiman]; 11. 166° ff. 
i. 90 (Millar). 
i. 915 (Barnes). 
i. 91°. 
i. 915; ii, 1278. 
i, 515 
i. 912, 698° [Elon]. 
i. 912 (James), 91° (Selbie). 
1, 92% 


Anaphora, 
Anath . : . 


Anathema . : Ξ 
Anathoth . Ε ‘ 


Anatolian Religion 
Ancestor Worship 


Anchor ‘ : . 
Ancient ; Ε 
Ancient of Dass. ‘ 
Anele . ; : 5 
Απ. ᾿ ‘ . 
Andrew : ᾿Ξ . 
Name . 5 
ΝΤ Rateranaca, 
Traditions : Ἶ 


Andrew, Gospel of 
Andronicus . 
Anem . 
Aner (person) 
Aner (place) 
Angel . 5 
Angel of God, of 76. 
hovah ‘ ‘ 


Angel of the Covenant 
Angel of the Presence 


Archangel ° . 


Evil Angels. 
Gods of the Nations 
Guardian . 


τ: aa ciel 
Ones. 


in Apocrypha . 
in Apocryphal Period 
in NT ; : 
Hebrews 
2 Peter . 
Revelation 
Influence of Parsism 


Invocation of Angels 
Angels— 
Messengers . ‘ 


Sons of Elohim ‘ 


Angels of the Seven 
Churches . 


Ext. 165° (K6nig). 

1, 92% (Cooke); ili. 8615 
(Thateher); Ext. 6175 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 534° (Denney). 

1. 928 (Henderson); ii. 
130° (Curtis). 

Ext. 109* . (Ramsay). 

ii, 200° (Davidson), 445? 
(W. P. Paterson); iv. 
718" (Welch) ; Ext. 6145 
(Kautzseh). 

Ext. 363%, 366° (Blomfield), 

92°. 

. 92° (Aglen). 

92>, 

92>, 

. 92> (James). 

92>, 

90>, 

1. 93°. 

Ext. 4387 (Tasker). 

i. 93° (Headlam). 

i. 93° (Conder). 

i, 93° (Ryle). 

1. 93°. 

1. 93° (Davidson). 


fate pet μαν pet pete fe pic 
° ° ° . a 


i, 94%; Ext. 285" (Fair- 
asthe, 638% 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 639* (Kautzseh). 

i. 945; Ext. 6397 
(Kautzsch). 

1. 97%; Ext. 286? (Fair- 
weather). [See Gabriel, 
Michael, Raphael, 


Uriel}. 
i. 967; iv. 408° ff. (White- 
house). 


1. 95%, 592° (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 724° (Kautzseh). 

1. 96"; iv. 991° (Moulton) ; 
Ext. 2872(Fairweather)., 


i. 95*f.; 11. 430* (Driver) ; 
iii. 138° (Driver). 

i. 875, 

Ext. 285° ff, (Fairweather). 

i. OF*. 

li. 8985 (Bruce). 

iii. 797° (Chase). 

lv. 254%, 261%, 263 (Porter). 

iv. 9914, 993" (Moulton) ; 
Ext. 2864(Fairweather). 

Ext. 2867 (Fairweather). 


i. 94°; i, 3515 (Hast- 
ings); Ext. 643%, 724° 
(Kautzsch). 

i, OF, 97} 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 724% 


i. 97° (Gwatkin); iv. 261° 
(Porter). 
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- 
cn 
»»" 


Anger . ‘ 

Anger (Wrath) er God 
eas : 

Anglo-Saxon Vorsidne 
Ania , 

Anim ,. ; ‘ 
Animism . ‘ , 


Animal Kingdom 
Animals, Clean and 
Unclean 


Sacred, in Egypt 
in Greece 
in Israel 
in relation to weds 
Anise . ‘ ‘ 
Ankle-chains . 
Anklets 


Anna . 

Annas. : j 
Annis (Apoc.) . 
Annunaki . ‘ ‘ 


Annus (Apoc.) . ‘ 
Annuus (Apoc.) . 
Anointing , ‘ ; 


Anon . : 
Anos (Apoc. ) 
Another 

Ansan . 

Answer 

Ant 

Anta 

Antelope 


Anthothijah ‘ : 
Anthropology . ; 


Anthropomorphisms . 


Antichrist . . 
in Apocalypse 


Gospels. ‘ 
Jewish ΓΤ Ἐν 
Johannine Epp. 


Pauline Epp. 
Doctrine of Ist cent. 
Christians 
Later Views . 


1, 99°. 

Σ, UF" (Orr). 

i. 99% 

Ext. 236? (J. if. Lupton). 

L 99% 3 i. 199», 136. 

i. 99 (Conder). 

1. 5905 (Whitehouse) ; 1]. 
2016 (Davidson), 445° f. 
(W.P. Paterson); Ext. 
614" (Kautzsch), 

lili, 491* (Post). 


ii. 35° ff. (Macalister) ; iv. 
8297 ff. (Peake); Ext. 
613> (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 189° (Wiedemann). 

Ext. 1145 ff. (Ramsay). 

11, 445° (W. P. Paterson). 

Ext. 114> (Ramsay). 

i. 99? (Post). 

i. 99 (Mackie). 

i. 99° (Maclcie). 

i, 99> (Milligan). 

i, 99° (N. J. Ὁ. White). 

i, 100°. 

Ext. 565° (Jastrow). 

1. 100°, 

i. 100°. 

ἃ, 100° (Macalister) ; iii. 

591°; Ext.659°( Kautzsch) 

1. 1025, 

i, 1025, 

i. 1088, 

i. 6755 (Sayce). 

i. 1025 (Hastings). 

i. 1025 (Post). 

Ext. 187" (Wiedemann), 

ili, 4015 f., 638° (Post) ; ii 
36° (Macalister). 

1, 1085 ii. 1313, 

ili, 225° (Adeney); i. 367 


(Bennett); iii, 720+ 
(Findlay); Ext. 290° ff. 
(Fairweather), 665+, 
7255 (Kanutzsch), [See 
Psychology]. 

ii. 197” (Davidson), 206 
(Sanday); iv. 1575 
(Davison), 679°f. (T. 
Walker); Ext. 279% 
(Fairweather), 627, 
637>4., 6404, 8795 
(IXautzsch). 

iii, 226% (James), 709% 
(Findlay). 

lil, 296°; iv. 257° ff. 


(F. C. Porter). 
ili, 227°, 
lil, 227%, 
111, 226°; 

mond), 
111. 226°: iv. 747>f. (Lock). 


ii. 7345: (Sal- 


11}. 


Antilibanus 
Antioch 
Connexion with St. 
Paul . 
with St. Peter 


Jews in Antioch 
Antioch in Pisidia 
St. Paul in 
Antiochians (Apoc.) 
Antiochis (Apoc.) 
Antiochus (Apoe.) 
Antiochus I. 
Antiochus It. 
Antiochus ΠῚ. 
Antiochus IV. 
phanes). ‘ 
and the Maccabees . 
in Book of Daniel 


(Epi- 


Antiochus V. 
Antiochus VI. 
Antiochus VII. 
Antipas, Herod . 
Antipas 


Antipater (Apoc.) 


Antipatris 
Antonia, Fort of 


Anu ., : ‘ 

Anub . 

Anubis 

Anukit 

Anvil . 

Any 

Apace . 

Apame (Apoc.) 

Apamea, Jewish Coins 
and Inseriptions in . 

Ape 

Apelles 

Apelles, Gospel af 

Aphzerema (Ajoc.) 

Apharsachites 

Apharsathchites . 

Apharsites . 


Aphek. 

Aphekah 
Apherra (Apoc.) . 
Aphiah 
Aphik . 

Aphrah ‘ 
Aphrodite . ° 


- Apis 


Apocalypse . 


of Baruch 
of Paul 
of Peter . ‘ 


111, 92° (Bliss). 
i. 1035 (G, A. Smith). 


iil. 7045, 7095 f. (Findlay). 

lll. 7685 (Chase), 7099 ἢ. 
(Findlay). 

Ext. 105* (Schiirer). 

i. 1040 (Ramsay). 

111. 704° (Findlay). 

i, 104 (ΗΠ. A. White). 

i,, 1085, 

i. 105*. 

i. 1055 (Moss). 

i. 105* (Moss). 

i. 105” (Moss). 


i. 105 (Moss). 

111. 1815 (Fairweather). 

i. 552? (Curtis); iii. 227° 
(James). 

i. 106° (Moss). 

i. 1075 (Moss). 

1. 1075 (Moss). 

li. 3585 (Headlam). 

1. 107 (James): 111. 751° 
(Ramsay). 

i. 107 (Selbie) ; 11. 355* ff. 
(Headlam); iii, 186° 
(Fairweather). 

i. 107° (Conder). 

i, 359* (H. A. White); 
11. 599% (Conder); iv. 
712°, 716 (Davies). 

Ext. 538? ff. (Jastrow). 

i. 107» Ti, 1985. 

Ext. 196% (Wiedemann), 

Ext. 1865 (Wiedemann), 

i. 107” (Mackie), 

i. 1085 (Hastings). 

1. 108? (Hastings), 

i. 108*, 761* (Thackeray). 


Ext. 945 (Schiirer). 

i. 1085 (Post). 

i. 108" (Headlam). 

Ext. 438? (Tasker), 

1. 108°. 

1. 108°, 

1. 1080, 

i. 1080 (Macpherson), 675* 
(Sayce). 

i. 108° (Ewing). 

i. 1094. 

). 10,9», 

i, 1098, 

1. 1095, 

i, 951 [Beth-le-Aphrah]. 

i. 169° ff. (Driver); Ext. 
137° (Ramsay). 

Ext. 1905 (Wiedemann). 

iv. 239» (Revelation, Book 
of]. 

i, 249 (Charles). 

111. 815* (Chase). 

111. 8145 (Chase). 
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Apocalyptic Literature 


Chief Apoc. Writings 
Dogmas 
Dualism . 
Eschatology 
Interpretation, 
thods of ν : 
Literary Material 
and Form 
Messianic Hope 
Object 
Prediction in 
Pseudonymity . 
Relation to Prophecy 


Me- 


to Seribism . 
Apocrypha . : 
Apoe. in the Eastern 
Church 
in Judaism 
Palestinian and 
Hellenic Ele- 
ments 
Relation to fis. 
giocrapha . 
to Hell. and 
Pal. Canon. 
to Parties of 
Judaism 
in Protestantism . 
in Roman Catholic 
Church 
Books included. 
Demonology 
Eschatology ‘ 
‘Genuzim’ and ‘ Hiz- 
onim ἢ ‘ 
Hidden books 
Christianity 
of Judaism 
Language 


MSS and VSS . 


of 


Praycr in the Apoc- 
rypha : 

Title ; 

Wisdom Teaching 


Apocryplhal Gospels 
Gospels which em- 
body Early Tra- 
dition— 
Fayfim Gospel 
Fragment . 
Gospel according to 
Egyptians . 
Gospelaccording to 
Peter . 
Heretical Giodhele—< 
Gospel according to 
Basilides 
Gospel according to 
Matthias 


i. 109? (Charles); iv. 244° if, 
(F.C. Porter); Ext. 708° 
(Kantzsch). 

1; 110}, 

iv. 247° (Porter). 

iv. 2467 (Porter). 

i. 741°. 


iv. 9485 (Porter). 


iv. 247% (Porter). 

Ext. 2977 ff. (Fairweather). 
i. 1105 f. 

iv. 2467 (Porter). 

i. 109%; iv. 246° (Porter). 
i. 109; iv. 112° (David- 
son), 246? ff. (Porter). 

i. 1095. 
i. 110° (F. C. Porter). 


1c 100". 

i. 116? fff. 

1, 11:75, 

i. 116°. 

i, 117" 3 111. 615*. 


i, 118°, 
1: dane. 


i. 121°, 

Le 1115. 115% 

Ext. 289? ff. (Fairweather). 
i. 741° (Charles). 


i. ΤΊΣ, 

1. 113°. 

i. 112°. 

111. 35* (Margoliouth), 

i, 121; Ext. 266* (Lup- 
ton). 

iv. 49: (EZ. R. Bernard). 

1. 112-1162. 

lv. 927" (Siegfried) ; Ext. 
728 ff. (Kautzseh). 

Ext. 420° (Tasker). 


Ext. 428°, 
Ext. 423°. 


Ext. 425°. 


Ext. 437°, 


Ext. 437», 


Apocryphal 
Heretical— 
Gospel according to 
Philip : 
Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles 
Gospels of Infancy 
and Parentage of 
Christ— 
Arabic Gospel of 
the Childhood 
Arabic History of 
Joseph the Car- 
penter 
Departure of Mary 
Gospel according to 
Thomas 
Protevangelium of 
Janies 
Gospel of pean 
Matthew 
Gospel of Nati- 


Gospels, 


vity of Mary . 
Definition . 
Origin 
Reception and nila. 

ence 
Value ‘ : ; 
Apocryphal Period, 


Development of Doc- 
trine in 
Apollinaris . 
Apollo . 
Apollonia ‘ 
Apollonius (Apoc.) 
oe Pe dx 
Apollos ‘ 


Apollyon 
Apoplexy 
Apostasy 
Apostle 


Apostles, Gospel of thie 
Twelve. 

A postolical Church Or- - 
dinances 

Apostolical 
tions . : 

Apothecary . ; . 


Canaitin. 


Appaim 5 , 
Apparel 

Apparently . 
Apparition . 

Appeal . 

Appease 

A ppertain 

Apphia 

Applus (Apoc.) 
Appius, Market οἱ. 


Apple . . ‘ 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext, 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


436°, 


435%. 


Ext. 272° ff.(Fairweather). ᾿ς 
Ext. 500? (Turner). 
Ext. 143° ff (Farnell). 


1 
i 
Ἶ, 
i, 1940 (J. H. Bernard), 


L. 


124> (H. A. White). 


485", 4864 (Robertson). 
125» (Whiteliouse). 


iii. 326” (Macalister). 


i. 
ky 


125°, 

126*, 4405 (Gwatkin), 
439 ff, (Gayford), 796° 
(Massie), 


Ext. 435 (Taskcy). 


Ext. 441° f. 


Ext. 441> (Bartlet). 


i. 


| 
i, 123> (Dickson). 
i. 123° (Dickson), 


. 126°; 


126 (Hastings); 11]. 
332% (Macalister). 
11, 126% 
126°. 
19.7.5. 
1515, 


. 1975 (Burrows). 


127". 
127°. 


. 127> (Lock). 


1975. 


. 1985 (W. C. Dickson) ; 


11. 6O0* [Forum]. 
128 (Post); 
(Macalister). 


1, 30? 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS (as: 

Apple of the Eye i. 128° (Gwilliam). Aran iL. 139°, 

Appoint .  . . i. 198» (Hastings). Ararat . 1, 139° (Sayce). 

Apprehend . Ξ : 1, 1294, Inscriptions and ‘Writ- 

Approve. . me ke 150», ing 1. 140°, 

Apries ‘ ° i. 663° (Crum). Resting- place af Ark i. 140. 

Apron . ‘ Ξ . i. 129* (Mackie). Arathes (AV Ariara- 

Apsu . Ext. 568°if. (Jastrow). thes) (Apoc.) i, 1415 (H. A. White). 

Apt. . : « 1. 1585, Araunah : . 1. 1414, 

Ap-uat : . Ext. 183*(Wiedemann). | Arba . ; : i, 141% (Beecher), 57 

Aguila. ‘ ‘ . i, 129° (Milligan) ; iv. 175 (Gray), 90%; 11. 166>4, 

(Ramsay), 102 (Head- | Arbathite : ; i 1415, 
lam). Arbatta (Apoc.) . » is 1415, 
Aquila’s Version . » iv. 452° (Nestle), 865* | Arbela(Apoc.) . . 1. 1415 (G. A. Smith), 
(Redpath). 276° [Beth-Arbel]. 
Ar ’ ‘ ‘ « i. 1805 (Macpherson); 1. | Arbite . ‘ ‘ . 4. 141° (Stenning). 
836? (Sel bie). Arbonai (Apoc.) . ἢ, 1415, 

Ara . ‘ s » i, 1505", ii, Toe, Arch i, 141 (Davies); iv. 8915" 

Arab . ‘ ; . 120 (Warren), 

Arabah ‘ ‘ . i, 1805 (Hull); ii. 760° in Babylonian Archi- 

(Warren); ii. 893" tecture . 1. 219 (Hommel). 
(Driver). Archangel [See Angel]. 

Arabia . , i. 131° (Margoliouth). Archelaus 11. 8585 (Headlam). 
Climate, Flora, — 1, 1905, Archery i. 1495 (Barnes). 
Demonology 1. 5905 (Whitehouse). Archevites 1 142% (Ryle), 732> 
Geography and Geo- (Pinches). 

logy . i, 1515, Archippus i, 142 (Dickson). 
History and Ethno- Archite i, 142. 

logy i. 133° ff. ; Ext. 74> (Jas- | Architecture 1. nag (Flinders Petrie) ; 

trow), 84° (McCurdy). . 8915 ff. (Warren). 
in Ethnological of Argob . : >» ἂν 1465: (Driver). 

Tables of Genesis 1. 134°, of Assyria ; . 1. 177° (Hommel). 
Language, Relation of Babylonia i. 219" ἢ, (Hommel). 

to Hebrew. iii, 26° ff. Arcturus i, 144% (Burney), 191° 
Sargon’s aaa (Pinches). 

against i. 187° (Hommel). Ard . ‘ i. 1447; ii, 130 >, 
Trade and Commerce i. 134°. Ardat [A poo. δ « i, 1443, 

Arabian : . 1. 135® (Margoliouth). Ardon . i, 1445. ii. 127°. 

Arabian Dynasty in Areli i, 144°; ii, 131", 
Babylonia : i, 226> (Hommel). Areopagite . i. 1448, 

Arabie Gospel of the Areopagus . ‘ . 1. 1445 (Conybeare). 
Childhood ‘ . Ext. 4385 (Tasker). Ares (Apoe.) : 1. 144», 

Arabic History οἱ Aretas . ‘ : i. 1440 (Robertson), 4105 
Joseph the Carpenter Ext. 433° (Tasker). (Turner). 


Arabie Versions . 
Arad (person) ‘ 
Arad (place) : . 
Aradus(Apoc.) . ‘ 
Arah 

Aram, Aramzans ᾿ 


Deities, ' . 
Language . . . 
Aramaic Language . 
in OT i ‘ ‘ 
inNT. ‘ Ξ 
Aramaic Versions 


Aramitess . ᾿ ‘ 
Aram Maacah . ‘ 
Aram-naharaim . : 
Aram-rehob. ‘ ; 
Aram-zobah ‘ ; 
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. 1365 (Burkitt). 

, 138*2 1. 1915 

, 1385 (Macpherson). 

1384, 

. 1387; i. 132%. 

. 1385 (Sayce), 139°, 182 
(Hommel); it 132% 
(Curtis); Ext. 73° ff 
(J astrow), 86 
McCurdy). 

1, 1395, 

[See Aramaic Language]. 

1. 73° 1, (1. Taylor). 

lil. 255, 845 (Margoliouth). 

11. 39" (Thayer). 

iv. 6785 (T. Walker). 

i, 139°. 

i, 199™, 

1. 138°; iv. 287 (Selbie). 

i. 1394, 

i. 1395; iv. 9875 (Sten- 

ning), 


pate punts 8 μα gato fate 


Argob (person) . ‘ 
Argob (place) . , 
Aridai . , ‘ 5 
Aridatha . : 
Arieh : 
Ariel . ὃ 


Arimathwa . ; ‘ 


Arioch , ‘ ‘ ᾿ 


Arisal . ὲ 
Aristarchus . Ἢ 
Aristeas, Letter at 
Aristides, Apology of . 
Aristobulus . 


Arius (Apoc.) - 


i. 145° (Burney). 

i, 146* (Driver); iv. 801° 
(G. A. Smith). 

. 147°, 

. 1475, 

,. 1475. 

. 1475 (Δ. R.S, Kennedy); 
ii. 3197; iii. 407° (Ben- 
nett); iv. 710*(Davies). 

i. 147 (Conder), 159? 
fArumalh]. 

i. 1488 (Sayce), 
(Hommel), 643°; 
587* (Johns). 

i. 1483. 

i. 1485 (Muir). 

Ext. 99° note (Schiirer), 

111. 534° (Stanton). 

1, 148% (Headlam); iii. 
1805. > (Fairweather), 
824> (Eaton). 

i, 148> (11. A. White). 


et μὰ μὴν μαέῳ 


296° 
Ext. 
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Ark of infant Moses 
Ark of Noah P : 


Resting-place of ‘ 


Ark of the Covenant . 


Contents . 
Habitation of J” ‘ 
Arka, Arkites 


Arm 
Armais 
Armenia 


Armenian Version of 
OT ‘ 
Books, Order οἱ 
Date and Place of 
Origin . 
Text 
Variation 
LXX . : 
Armenian Version of 
NT ; : 
Books, Order of 
Codices 
Date. 
Last Twelve ene 
of St. Mark . 
Reading of Mt 2° 
Text. : 
VSS, Printed 
Woman 


from 


taken in 
Adultery 
Armhole 
Armlet 
Armoni 


Armour, Arms 
Armour-bearer 
Armoury 

Army . : 

Arna (Apoc.) 

Arnan . 

Arni 

Arnon . Ξ 
Arod, Avodi, Arodites 
Aroer . ‘ : 
Arom (A poe.) 
Arpachshad . 


Arpad . 5 . ι 
Arphaxad . , 
Array . 
Arroganey . 
Arrow . 
Arrowsnake 
Arsaces (Apoc.) 
Arsiphurith (Ayoc.) 
Art. ' 
in NT Times 
Artaxerxes . 


=e 


jo Thal μ᾿. μαὶν 


μι fete pete γκο 
ο 


με μὰ δὲ μαν μὰν μαὸ 588 καθ θ᾽ ee ξὲθ μά bets ΡΝ is 
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. 148° (Macpherson). 
. 148° (Macpherson) ; 1]. 


16° (Woods). 

1405 (Sayce); Ext. 94° 
(Schiirer). 

149°(A. R.S. Kennedy); 


iv. 665*; Ext. 6287 
(Kautzsch). 

151? ; Ext. 698" 
(Kautzsch). 

150°; Ext. 628° 
(Kautzsch). 


. 1615 (Macplierson), 184° 


(IIommel). 


. 1615 (Mackie). 
. 6615 (Crum). 


140: (Sayce), 
(Hommel). 


184? 


. 151 (Conybeare). 
» 152°, 


. LOZ”, 
, 151° 


. 1528, 


. 1537 (Conybeare). 
« 153*f, 


1595, 


. 154, 


. 1645, 


1545, 


. 153", 
. 154%, 


1545, 
154°. 
154°, 
154°, 
154° (Barnes). 
155*. 
155%. 


. 155* (Barnes). 


156%. 


, 1L56*3 1, 127. 

. 156°. 

. 156* (Thatcher). 
. 156°; 
. 156" (Macpherson). 

. 156”, 

1. 1575 (Boyd); Ext. 82 


Hi. 1319, 


(Jastrow). 


i. 1575. 

i, 1575 (Boyd). 
1. 
i 
i 


1575 (Hastings). 


1, 1575, 
1. 157% (Barnes). 


iii. 637 (Post) ; iv. 459°. 


i. 
i. 


1. 


157” (Moss). 


157%, 


157° (Flinders Petrie). 


Ext. 55” (Buhl). 


is 


158° (Sayce). 


Artemas : ᾿ 
Artemis ἐ . ‘ 
Artillery. ° ‘ 
Arubboth . Ξ ‘ 
Arumah ‘ : 
Arvad, Ar vadies ‘ 
Arza . 

Arzareth (Ay i ). 

AS : : ᾿Ξ Ἶ 
Asa 


Disease of 
Asadias (Apoe.) 
Asahel . 


Asaiah . 


Asana (Apoc.) 
Asaph . 


Asara(Apoc.) . : 
Asaramel (Apoc.) 
Asarel . : 
Asbasareth ὙΡΕ ) 
Ascalon (Apoc.) . 
Ascension 


Place of 
Ascent . 


of Akrabbim 
Aseas (Apoc.) 
Asebebias (Apoc.) 
Asebias (Apoc.) 
Asenath ‘ 


Ash ., ‘ Ἢ 
Ashan . 

Asharelali 

Ashbea : - 
Ashbel . : ; ‘ 
Ashdod ᾿ : 
Asher . : ‘ 


Asherah ‘ ‘ ‘: 


Ashes . i Ξ Ἶ 
Ashhur 

Ashima 

Ashkelon 

Ashkenaz . ; - 


Ashnah ‘ ὸ ‘ 
Ashpenaz ‘ ‘ 
Ashtaroth 
Ashteroth-karnaim 


Ashtoreth 
Corresponding onl 
deity Athtar , 


i. 


159* (Lock). 


Ext. 151* (Ramsay). 


1. 


ret pte po pe | ema) jets pene 
a 


159". 


. 159", 


159*. 


. 159% (Macpherson). 
« 189°, 


159°, 


. 159°. 
. 159° (Selbie); 11, 126° 


(Curtis). 


iii. 328° (Macalister). 


1. 
ly 


i. 


μα μῶὸ μὸ μὶν ee 
- 


1005. 

100" (Muir) ; ii. 1955 δα, 
127%, 1395 (Curtis). 
160° (Selbie) ; ii. 122°, 
125% > (Curtis). 


. 160°. 
. 160° (Selbie); ii. 


123 
(Curtis); iv. 37%, 152? 


(Davison). 


. 160°. 
. 161; iv. 404> (Wilson). 
. 101": 


11, 1295, 
161*. 


. 166% [Ashkelon]. 
. 1615 (Denney) 3 ii. 642° 


(Sanday). 


iii. 6195 (Warren). 


1. 


μι. 


1, 


pec pete et [πὶ 
o 


‘ τὰν 
, 165° (Millar). 

. 166% (Conder). 

. 166? (Macpherson), 140° 


pe pete ON pete pte 
. 


162 (Selbie); ii. 598° 


note (Conder). 


1. 575° (Hull). 

i. 162°. 

1. 162%, 

i. 162°. 

i. 162° (James), 665° 


(Crum); iii. 819> (Grif- 
fith). 


i. 168" (Post). 


164", 


. 164°; 11. 123%. 
. 164° ; 
. 1648; ii. 180%. 

. 164% (Conder). 

. 164° (Ewing), 99° (Mil- 


ii. 125°. 


ligan) ; ii. 131° (Curtis) ; 
Ext. 617% (Kautzsch). 


. 1055 (Allen); Ext. 170? 


(kK 6 n i g), 620° 
(IKXautzsch). [See Tree 
oe 

65° (A. R.S. Kennedy). 
ii. 127°, 128". 


(Sayce). 
166%. 


. 166%. 
. 1665 (Driver). 
. 1670 (Ewing), 1675}, 


170° note (Driver). 


. 167° (Driver). 


171’. 


i ee eet ea ee ge ee eee 
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Ashtoreth identified 
with Aphrodite 
with Ishtar . 
Names compounded 
with 
Queen of Heaven 
Ashur . 


Ashur-akhi- ‘dina, : 
Ashur-bel-kala 
Ashurites . ‘ : 


Ashvath ε ἃ 

Asia. : 3 ‘ 
Extent . ‘ é‘ 
Government . ‘ 
Judaism in ‘ ‘ 
Religion of 

Asiarch : : ᾿ 

Asibias (A poc.) 

Aside ; 

Asiel . : 

Asipha (Apoc.) 

Asmodeus . ‘ ὲ 


Asnah . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Asom (Apoc.) ‘ 
Asp. ᾿ . . 
Aspalathus . ‘ ° 
Aspatha ‘ 5 
Asphalt : 
Asphar, Pool (Apoe. . 
Aspharasus i ) 
Asriel . 

Asriya’u 


Ass . ‘ ὃ 
as Food 


Assamias (A poe.) 
Assaphioth . 
Assassin. = 


Assault ὃ ‘ P 
Assay . 


Assemble . ὅ 
Assembly 

General Reed 

Greek City aig 
Assent . ' Ἶ 
Assessor : 3 ; 
Asshur Γ Ξ 2 
Asshurim ., ‘ ᾿ 
Assiduous . 5 ‘ 
Assir . Ξ : . 
Associate , Ξ : 
Assonance 
Assos 


Assumption of Moses ; 
Contents . 
Date ‘ ; 
Ending . . . 
Eschatology 


i. 1095 fi. 
1. 168° ; iv. 181° (Bennett). 


i. 1714; 111. 408° (Bennett). 

1. 169*f.; iv. 181°( Bennett). 

[See Assur]. 

i, 1895 (Hommel). 

i. 1885 (Hommel). 

i, 171° (Stenning). 

i. 171°; ii. 131° (Curtis). 
1, 171° (Ramsay). 

iis 1775. 

1, 723%. 

Ext. 985 ff. (Schiirer). 
Ext. 109" ff. (Ramsay). 

. 1722 (Ramsay). 

»~ LB, 

172). 

. 1729" 

«7, 

. 1700 (Marshall), 125% 
(Whitehouse); iv. 4085 Ὲ, 
(Whitehouse), 989 
(Moulton). 

i. 1785, 

ἴ, 1785, 

iy. 459° (Post). 

i. 1.75». 

1. 173. 

1, 304° [Bitumen]. 

Ϊ, 173%. 

1 

i 

i 


5 ll . ] 99, 


jad to peta Εν μὶο μαδο 


1. 1735, 

1. 1735: 11. 1900 1302. 

i, 186>(Hommel) ; iv. 8440 
(Whitehouse). 

i. 173° (Post). 

11. 39° (Maealister); iv. 
8905 (Peake). 

1. 174°. 

1. 1745, 

i. 1745 (Headlam), 
(Poucher). 

i. 521% (Poucher). 

i. 174° (Hastings). 
174° (Hastings). 

i. 174>(A. R.S. Kennedy). 

11. 141° f. (Hastings). 

1. 723 (Ramsay). 

τ, 1785, 

1. 175*. 

il. 326" note 
Williams). 

Ί. 118". 

i, 1703, 

i 

i 


522" 


(Lukyn 


i, 175? 
1. 175%. 
ee 165* (KGnig). 
175* (Ramsay). 

111. 4485 (Burkitt). 

ili. 4484, 

111. 448°, 

ili. 4495, 

1. 745> (Charles) ; ii. 1905 

(Charles). 


; ii, 124° ΜΡ 127%, 


Assumption of Moses— 
Latin Text 
Messianie Hope: 
Relation to Jude 
Teaching . , : 

Assur (Ashur) . : 


Assurbanipal . . 


Assur-dan I. ‘ 
Assur-dan 11. 5 ; 
Assur-dan Itt. Ε é 
Assur-irbi 
Assur-nadin-akhi 
Assur-n4zir-pal I. 
Assur-nfizir-pal II. 
Assur-naézir-pal TI. 
Assur-nirarilI. . 
Assur-nirari IT. 
Assur-rish-ishi 
Assur-uballit 1. . Ξ 
Assure, Assurance 


Asswage . ‘ ; 
Assyria 
Architecture 
Climate 
Flora, Fauna, 
Minerals 
History 
Campaigns against 
Israel . . ἃ 


and 


Chronology . 
Priest-kings . ᾿ 
Rulers from 1430 
B.C.—1050 B.C. . 
from 970 B.c- 
607 B.C. . 
Inscriptions and 
Monuments . 
Literature 
Babylonian Cheon: 
1016. 
Canon of Ptolemy. 
Eponym Canon 
Synchronistic His- 


tory of Babylonia 

and Assyria 
People ° 
Religion . ; ‘ 


Ships ‘ , 


Writing 
Numerical signs 
Astad, Astath (Apoe.) 
Astarte : ὰ : 


Asterius 
Astonied 
Astonished . 
Astrologian 


iii. 4494, 

Ext. 2900 (Fairweather). 

11, 802? (Chase). 

111. 4485, 

1. 1770 (Hommel); Ext. 

535", 546° (Jastrow). 

i, 176* (Price), 189% ff 
(Hommel); iii. 634°; 
Ext. 532° (Jastrow). 

. 182? (Hommel). 

. 183° (Hommniel), 

. 185? (Hommel), 

. 1835 (Hommel). 

. 1815 (Hommel). 

1825 (Hommel). 

. 183? (Hommel). 

. 1835 (Hommel). 

. 180° (Hommel). 

. 18δ5 (Hommel). 

. 182 (Hommel). 

. 1815 (Hommel). 

1780 (Hastings, 

Stewart). 

i. 176°. 

i. 176> (Hommel). 

1 

i 


pote to Re pete μὴν pe fl et» μθ ee μᾶς μῶν ὑ-πία 


i» ΤῚΝ 
i. 176°. 


1, 1773, 
1. 1785 ff. 


1, 1845, 1864, 188"; il. 
512? ff. (Barnes). 

1. 179°, 1862, 4010 (Curtis). 

i, 180* f, 


i, 1815 ff. 
i. 183° ff. 


i. 178*ff., 184% >, 
i. 178% 


1, 1795, 
1. 179%. 
1s. 173", 


i, 1795, 
1772; Ext. 72> (Jas- 
trow), 5851, (McCurdy). 


μὶο 


i. 177°; Ext. 531° ff. (Jas- 
trow). 

iv. 506% (Hull); Ext. 
365* (Blomfield). 

i, 1775, 


ili. 5615 (KGnig). 

i, 190° (Thackeray). 

Ext. 187% (Wiedemann). 
[See Ashtoreth]. 

Ext. 498°, 

i. 190%, 

i, 190° (Hastings). 

i. 1913, 
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Astronomy and Astro- 


logy . 
Babylonian 


Castor and Pollux 
Chambers of the South i. 


Constellations . 


Eclipse 
Great Bear ; 
Moon : . 
Planets 


Pleiades . é 


Orion 
Saturn 


Signs of the Zodiac . 


Stars 

sun . 

Venus 
Astyages 
Asur (Ap.) 
Asur (god) 
Asur-bel-nishé-shu 
Asur-itil-ilani.. 
Asylum 


Altar and Sanctuary 


asasylum . 


Asyneritus . ° 
Atad . ‘ ‘ 
Atar (Apoc.) ;: 
Atarah ‘ τ 
Atargatis . . 


Ataroth Ξ 
Aten . ‘ ᾿ 


Αἴο. ‘ ‘ 
Atergatis . . 
Ateta (Apoc.) ‘ 
Athach ‘ 
Athaiah 

Athaliah . 


Atharim 
Athenians 
Athenobius (Apoe ) 
Athens 

Athlai . 

Athtar : 

Ati, Attah, Abtes 


Atipha (Apoc.) , 
Atonement . ὦ 


i, 191? (Pinches). 

i. 217° fF. (Hommel). 

i. 192%, 608" (Prichard). 

192>, 218? (Hommel). 

i. 191°, 

1. 193°, 559> (Purves). 

i, 191°, 1445 (Burney). 

i. 1935. [See Moon]. 

1. 192° 

1, 192%, 144° (Burney); 
iii. 895° (Taylor). 

i, 192°; ili. 632° (Taylor). 

i. 193%, 215° (Hommel), 
383° (Taylor); iv. 227% 
(Pinches). 

i, 191>£f., 217° (Hommel) ; 
ili. 307%. 

i, 1910, [See Star}. 

i, 193%. [See Sun]. 

i, 1985 9 iv. 181° (Bennett). 

i, 1040 (Nicol). 

i, 194°, 

1, 1775 (Hommel). 

1, 180° (Hommel). 

i, 1000 (Hommel). 

iv. 213>[Cities of Refuge] ; 

993°f.(A. Ἐ. 5. Ken- 

nedy). 


i. 76> (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); ii, 223; iv. 


3075, 

1, 194° (Headlam). 

1. 194, 

1, 194°. 

1. 104 . ii, 126%, 

i. 194° (Η. A. White), 
1710 (Driver); ii. 747> 
(Konig). 

i. 195* (Henderson). 

Ext. 183%, 1855 (Wiede- 
mann), 

1. 195%, 

[See Atargatis]. 

i. 195», 

1. 195>, 

i, 195°; 11, 129°, 

1, 195> (N. J. Ὁ. White) ; 


11. 1267, 1815; Ext. 698° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 1962, 

i. 1963, 

1. 1967. 

1. 196* (Conybeare). 

i, 197°. 

1, 1715 (Driver). 

i. 1885 (Hommel), 195 


(H. A. White). 

i. 197%, 

i. 1970 (J. O. F. Murray. 
[See Mediation, Pro- 


pitiation, Ransom, 
Reconciliation, Re- 
deemer'. 


Atonement in OT . 


in NT ‘ . + 


Hebrews 


Johannine ΠῚ Ἢ 


Pauline Epp. 
Witness of  Con- 
science to 
Atonement, Day of 
Ceremonial 
in second Fonaile. 
Date of Institution 


High Priest’s fune- 
tions . . 
in Epistle to He- 
brews. 
Homogeneity of Lv 16 


Sins atoned for ‘ 
Atroth-beth-Joab ‘ 
Atroth-shophan . : 
Attal . 2 ; ‘ 
Attain . . ὲ 
Attalia , 5 ; 
Attalus ‘ ᾿ ‘ 
Attendance . ‘ . 
Attent : ‘ 
Attharates (Apoe. } «= 
Attharias (Apoc.) < 


Attire . : ‘ Ξ 
Attus (Apoe.) . ; 
Atum . ; ‘ ‘ 
Audience 


Augia (Apoc.) . 
Augury . 


Augustus : : 
Augustus’ Band . ‘ 


Aul Ξ i : Ε 
Aureus ‘ 


Auteas. 5 δ 
Authorized Version 


Avaran (Apoc.) . , 
Aven . : 2 Ε 
Avenge ᾿ 

Avenger of Blood. . 
Avith . ᾿ ‘ 
Avoid . . Ξ 
Avouch " 


Avva, Avvim, Avvites 


Avvim (place) . . 
Await . 

Away with . 

Awe . : ‘ : 


i. 1970; iv. 339° (W. P. 
Paterson); Ext. 721» 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 1970 ff, ; iv. 343° ff. (W. 
P. Paterson). 

iv. 345 (W. P. Paterson). 
ii. 726 (Reynolds); iv. 
3462 (W. P. Paterson). 
iii, 723 (Findlay); iv. 345* 

(W. P. Paterson). 


. 474° (Kilpatrick). 

. 1005 (Driver and White). 
. 1995, 8695 (Harding). 
9015. 

. 1900. iv. 86> (Baudissin); 
Ext. 718 (Kautzsch). 


Beta πὰ μι pete pte 


i. 2028, 


~ BOD, 

. 200”; iii. 105* (Harford- 
Battersby). 

901}, 

. 195>[Ataroth] ; ii. 1985, 
. 202> (Henderson). 

2038. 

203°. 

. 9085 (Ramsay). 

. 9085 (H. A. White). 


fed cf ε 


203°. 

. 327 [Dress]. 

203°. 

Ext. 184° (Wiedemann). 

1.» 908», 

i. 9085, 

i. 903», 612> (Jevons); iv. 
107% > (Davidson). 

i. 203° (Adeney). 

i. 9045 (Barnes); ii. 824° 
(Headlam). 

i, 204°, 

iii. 427° (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 204%. 

iv. 859° (Milligan); Ext. 

9585 (Lupton). 

204°, 

9204» (Griffith) ; iii. 621. 

204> (Hastings). 

.223>(A. R.S. Kennedy). 

205*. 

205°. 
205° (Hastings), 512° 

note (Davidson). 

. 2057 (Beecher); 1i.166°f., 

314° (Driver), 522? (Sel- 

bie) ; iv. 689° (Pinches). 

205°, 

205°, 

205°. 

. 205°. 


to μῶν pete petit μὼὸ pete (-ἀὸ pete Pt po pas pte pte 
. ΓῚ ο e ΓῚ ° - ἊΣ 


pe a Bn δ’ ge 


ta 


to μὰν pte pet 
8 * δ 


Awl . ᾿ ‘ 
AX, Axe Ρ ῷ Ld 


Battle-axe ἣ ° 

Worship . ‘ : 
Axle, Axletree , ‘ 
‘Ayin . )» ἃ 
Azael (Apoc. ) ᾿ ‘ 
Azaelus (Apoc.) . , 
Azaliah ° ᾿ , 


Azaniah : 5 ᾿ 
Azaraias (Apoc.) . : 
Azarel . : : : 
Azariah Ξ Γ ὲ 


Azarias (Apoc.) . ‘ 
Prayer of . ‘ ; 

Azaru (Apoce.) 

Azaz . F ‘ , 

Azazel . ἢ . 


Azaziah é ‘ ‘ 
Azbuk . ‘ 4 ‘ 
Azekah ‘ ‘ : 
Azel ‘ , 
Azetas (Apoc.) . 
Azgad , ‘ . 
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Bernice, Berenice , 
Berea . » 

Beroth. ' 


Berothah, Tiniiolleid 
3erothite, Beerothite . 

Beryl 

Berzelus 

Bes ; 

Besai_ . ‘ ‘ 

Beside, Besides 


ll ae μα μὰν 
. 


. 1895 (Hommel). 
. 269° (Flinders Petrie). 


269° (A. R. 8. Kennedy). 


. 309% (Laidlaw). 


269°. 


[See Merodach]. 


1, 
1. 


pedo 


pete pete pie μαὶ 


μι. fede we ie bt te μι. pets 


bets pico μὴν Pete pete belo 
᾿ . 


μσ pei 
_ μὲν 


pede μὰ μὰ" μαὶ μας καὶ" pete μα pete ple pte bets pete pele pete μα 
s s . 


li 


. ΠΡ 


1895» (Hommel), 
1815 (Hommel). 


. 9690 (Hastings). 
11. 501* (Armitage Robin- 


son). 


1. 269° (Price), 229° (Hoin- 


mel). 


. 270° (G. Walker). 
270" 


ii. 125°, 
270°. 


. 270° (N. J. Ὁ, White) ; 


1ϊ, 122, 125> ter, 1805 bts, 
132° (Curtis). 


. 2717 (Ryle). 
» 2718. 


271%. 
2715, 
971, 
271%, 


. 911, 
. 271" (Sayce). 


. 272°, 184> (Hommel). 


272". 


. 9725. 11, 129, 


2725, 


. oie". 
. 9725 (Peake): 11. 130% > 


(Curtis). 
132* (Curtis). 


i. 593° (Conder). 
, 213" 


ii. 125°, 
272* {Benjamin}. 


« 575}, 
. 211° [Baal-meon]. 


273°", 
273°: 
11, 1825. 
Bios 


. 274% i, 131%, 
. 275* [Berea]. 


2744, 


, 2748; ii, 123%, 1985, 1272, 
. 262* [Becher] ; 
. 9745 (Henderson). 
, 274" ; 
. 2745 (Bennett) : 11. 1238, 


li. 1905. 
132%, 


180", I31**, 
274°. 


11. 360° (Headlam). 


ie 
1. 


i. 
i. 


275* (Dickson). 
265* [Beeroth]. 
275* (Conder). 
275%. 


iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 
iv. 9945 [Zorzelleus]. 

Ext. 1875 (Wiedemann). 
B76". 

275° (Hastings). 


Ϊ. 


Ἰ. 


Besodeiah . ‘ 
Besom . ‘ ‘ 
Besor, Brook , 
Bestead ᾿ 5 
Bestiality . . 
Bestow . ‘ 
Betah . . . 
Betane (Apoc.) . 
Beten . ; ‘ 
Beth 
in Proper Names 


Bethabara . ὃ 


Beth-anath . : 
Beth-anoth . . 
Bethany . 


Beth-arabah - 
Geth-arbel . 
Bethasmoth (Ape ) 
Beth-aven . 


Beth-azmaveth . 
Beth-baal-meon . 
Beth-barah . Ξ 
Bethbasi (Apoc.). 
Beth-biri . : 
Beth-car - ᾿ 
Beth-dagon . ° 
Beth-diblathaim . 
Beth-eden 

Bethel . ; 

Dwelling of Deity 


Beth-emek . ‘ 
Bether . ‘ si 


Bethesda . . 
Beth-ezel . : 
Beth-gader . . 
Beth-gamul . ‘ 
Beth-gilgal . . 
Beth-haccherem . 
Beth-haram . ° 
Beth-haran . : 


Beth-hoglah 
Beth-horon . ᾷ 
Bethink ; ᾿ 
Beth-jeshimoth 


Beth-le-aphrah 
Beth-lebaoth : 
Bethlehem . ; 


Inn at , F 
Bethlehemite 
Beth-lomon (Apoc.) 
Beth-maacah 


Beth-mareaboth . 
Beth-meon . ‘ 
Beth-merhak ‘ 
Beth-millo . ’ 


i, 275". 
is 275): 
i. 275" (Conder). 
i. 
1 
i 


276°. 


1, 521% (Poucher). 
i. 521" (Hastings). 


iv. 760° (Wilson). 


276+. 

276%. 

2764. 

259* (Price); 111. 
(Gray). 

276* (Conder); ii. 765° 
(Warren). 


482° 


. 276°. 


i. 276°, 


μέ. 


μὲν μὰ αν ὑαπὶ ὁ 
e .Ψ .« = 


lll ak μὲν bs μι. eed μάσ i μὰς μιν μὑαάα 
- 


. 9710». 


με μι μὰ μων _ pa fms μιν μ͵ὶ μα fe pel fem fis μιὰ φ 
J 


276" (Conder), 255° 
(Smith). 

276°. 

276°, 

276°. 

276° (Conder), 
(Cooke). 


278° 


. 208° [Azmaveth], 
. 211» [Baal-meon]. 


276°. 


a 9.115, 

» Blass 

. 2715" (Conder). 
. 9775 (Beecher). 


277%. 


. 643 (Selbie). 
. 2772 (Cooke). 
. BIS" § 


11. 528 (Driver) ; 
iii. 8805 (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 110° ff. (Ramsay), 
616* (Kautzsch). 


, 9795, 
. 2795 (Conder) ; iii. 9945 


[Malobathron]. 


. 2799 (Conder). 


2705, 
ii. 127°. 
279°. 


. 279°: ii, 1775, 

. 279 (Conder). 

. 280? (Henderson). 
. 280* [Beth-haram]. 


2804. 


. 2805 (Aglen). 


280°. 


. 280° (Chapman). 

. 281? (Selbie). 

. 2815, 9775 [Beth-biri]. 

. 281" (Conder); ii. 127%, 


128" (Curtis). 


[See Inn]. 


de eto μαὶ 6 als ee ει: μα 


7; OL. 


281°. 
281°, 
281°, 


. 211° [Baal-meon}. 
« 281°, 
. 281"; iii 373> (Sten 


ning). 
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Beth-nimrah 
Beth-pazzez . ; 
Beth-pelet . ; ‘ 
Beth-peor . ' . 
Bethphage . . ‘ 
Beth-rapha . ‘ 
Beth-rehob . 
Beth-saida ‘ 
Bethshan . ‘ ‘ 
Bethshean ‘ 
Beth-shemesh  . . 
in Egypt . ; . 


Beth-shittah Ξ 
Bethsura (Apoc.). 
Beth-tappuali 

Bethuel (person) . ‘ 
Bethuel, Bethul (place) 
Bethulia (Apoc.) . 
Beth-zacharias τς poe. : 
Beth-zur 

Betimes : 

Betolion (Apoe. be 
Betomasthaim (Apoc. : 
Betonim 

Betrayal of Trust 
Betrothing . 8 ‘ 


Better . : Ξ ᾿ 
Between, Betwixt 
Beulah . 

Bewail . 

Bewitch 

Bewray 

Beyond 

Bezaanannim 

Bezai . ; ‘ ‘ 
Bezalel . , : 


Bezek . 

Bezer (person) 

Bezer (place) 

Bezeth (Apoc.) 

Bibéiash 

Bible 
Arrangement 

Divisions . 


and 


Books, OT 
we ΝΙ 
Chapters 
Haphtaroth 
Parshioth . 
New Testament 
Old Testament 
Verses . 
Authority 
Canon 
of OT 
Alexandrian . 


and 


Jewish 
of NT 


. 281° (Conder). 
238. 
» ZBS**s ii, 1975, 
. 282* (Conder). 
. 282%» Ti. 805. 
. 289°; 11. 128°. 
2BO>, 
. 282> (Ewing). 
283°, 
. 283° (Thatcher). 
. 283” (Conder). 
283° (Griffith), 
(Peake) ; 111, 621°. 
284", 
2844, 
284", 
284%, 
284", 
. 284? ; 
284%, 
. 284"; 
2844, 
284», 
284», 
284», 
. 521% (Poucher). 
326° (Plummer)s$ iil. 
9705 (W. P. Pater- 
son). 
. 284°, 
. 284%, 
2845, 
. 2845, 
285". 
285+. 
. 285* (Hastings), 
iv. 959* [Zaanannim], 
1. 285°. 
1, 285°(A. R.S. Kennedy); 
ii. 1970 (Curtis), 
285°, 
. 285"; ii, 1322. 
. 285° (Driver). 
286+. 
182? (Homniel), 
. 286" (Stewart). 


peso μὴν μὰς pete pete bets μόν pete μὴν pete Pets pete 


200" 


li. 8285 (Porter). 


ii, 10. 78. >, 


μ᾿" f= pete μι pete ome Pato μὲν bs tole fais be aed μὲν 


© pele peat μι μι. καὶ μας μαὶ 


με μὑπάυ pete ee ᾿ς to 
e 


1. 287°; 111. 595° ff. (Curtis), 
606? (Woods). 

111. 5987 (Curtis). 

111. 526° ff. (M‘Clymont). 

i, 2882, 


i. 288" ; iv. 950* (Kenyon). 
111. 5238 (M‘Clymont). 

iil. 595» (Curtis). 

i. 288° ; iv. 9507 (Kenyon). 
i. 298°, 

i, 2885, 348> (Stanton). 

i. 288°; iii. 6045 (Woods). 
1 


te 


1, 2897, 117° (Porter) : iii. 


615* (Woods). 
111. 606? tf. (Woods). 
i. 290°F. ; 
ton). 


11. 529> (Stan- 


Bible—Canon of NT— 
Evidence of Early 
Writers . 


Syriac 


Canon of Reformed 
and R.C. Churehes 
Chronological Scheme 
of OT Literature . 
Criticism . 


Ethies 
Inspiration 


Language. : 
of OT . : 
of NT 

Names 
Bible . ; 
Bibliotheea . 
Testament 

Preservation 
Transmission 

Relation to Literature 
of other Religions 

Revelation 

Style 


and 


Text, OT . 
-- ὍΝ 


Versions . Ξ 
Arabic . Ξ 
Aramaic 
Armenian 
Bohemian 
Continental . 
Danish . 
Duteh . 
Egyptian 
English 


Ethiopie 
French . 
Georgian 
German 
Gothic . 
Greek . : 
Aquila’s VS 
Modern VSS 
Septuagint 
Symmachus 
Theodotion 
Hungarian 
Ttala 


Italian . 
Latin, Old 


Memphitic 
Norwegian 
Polish . 
Portuguese . 


i, 291": iii, 531° ff. (Stan- 
ton). 

iv. 647>f.,, 
(Nestle). 


649", 650" 


111, 605° (Woods). 


i, 290°, 

. 289° 1,, 298>f.; 11. 6014, 
602° (Curtis). 

i. 777* (Strong). 

i, 296*-299°; ἢ, 

(Hastings). 

i. 2874. 

111. 25? (Margoliouth). 

ili. 36* (Thayer). 

1. 286°. 

i. 286%, 

i. 286°. 

i. 286°; iv. 720* (Massie). 


palo 


475" 


iii. 598» (Curtis). 


i. 293*-295>, 

i. 295°, 

iii. 6605 (K6nig) ; 
156* (Konig). 

i, 292; iv. 726* (Strack), 
9485 ff. (Kenyon). 

i. 292*; ἵν, 732° (Nestle), 
950° ff. (Kenyon). 

iv. 848» (Bebb). 

i. 136* (Burkitt). 

iv. 678° [Targum]. 

i. 151°, 153* (Conybeare). 

Ext. 417° (Bebb). 

Ext. 402° ff. (Bebb). 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

Ext. 414° (Bebb). 

i. 668" (Forbes Robinson). 

iv. 855> (Milligan); Ext. 
236 ff. (Lupton). 

i. 7915 (Charles). 

Ext. 402” (Bebb). 

iv. 861% (Bebb). 

Ext. 4115 (Bebb). 

iv. 861> (Bebb). 

iv. 864° (Redpath). 

iv. 865* (Redpath). 

Ext. 420* (Bebb). 

iv. 437° (Nestle). 

iv. 865° (Redpath). 

iv. 866* (Redpath). 

Ext. 417* (Bebb). 

111. 470 (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

Ext. 406° (Bebb). 

iii, 475. (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 669> [Middle Egyptian]. 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

Ext. 418 (Bebb). 

Ext. 410° (Bebb). 


Ext. 
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Bible—Versions— Biziothiah ~ 1s 8085, 
Rheims. ; iv. 868" (Milligan); Ext. | Biztha. ‘ i. 305+. 
251» (Lupton). Black . 1. 305%, 457%. 
Russian ‘ Ext. 419% (Bebb). Black Obelisk ἦς i. 1848 (Hommiel). 
Sahidic . i. 669 (Forbes Robinson). | Blains . : . 11. 829> (Macalister). 
Samaritan Ext. 68° (K6nig). Blasphemy . » L 3805? (Massie), 521* 
Slavonic iv. 863° (Bebb). (Poucher), 
Spanish » Ext. 408> (Bebb). Blast . : i, 8005 (Hastings). 
Swedish Ext. 416° (Bebb). Blastus : . i, 306* (Headlam). 
Syriac . iv. 645° (Nestle). Blaze . : : i. 3063. 
Thebaic 1. 669> [Sahidic]. Blemish . Ξ iii. 330* (Macalister). 
Vulgate iv. 873" (H. J. White). Blessedness . i, 306%(Adeney) ; Ext. 16> 
Biehri . ἃ ‘ 1, 299°, (Vota). 
Bid. ᾿ « 1. 9909), Blessing  . ‘ . i. 8075 (Adeney). 
Bide ‘ ‘ 1. 299». Blessing of Jacob . li. 5322 (Driver); iv. 812% » 
Bidkar ; ‘ « ἢν 390", (Bennett); Ext. 649» 
Bier. ‘ . ἷ, 332° (Nicol). (Kautzsch), 
Bigtha F . i, 299°, »» of Moses e iv. 518° (Selbie), 812%» 
Bigthan, Bigthana 1. 299°. (Bennett); Ext. 650%, 
Bigvai . 1, 209"; i. 1533, 660° (KXKautzsch). 
Bildad . » ἃν 8005 (Davison); 11.661". | Blinding . ; i. 523 (Poucher). 
Bileam ; i. 800», Blindness iii. 3800 (Macalister). 
Bilgah, Bilgai_. « 1, BOO*s Ti. 195}, Blood . : 1. 307° (Α. R.S. Kennedy). 
Bilhah (person) i. 8005. Atoning Power - i. 197>ff. (Murray); Ext. 
» (place) . i 800", , 720° f. (Kautzsch). 
Bilhan . i, 8005 ; ii. 1800. Tabooed as Food li, 38> (Macalister); 11]. 
Bill i. 300* (Hastings), 322 (Macalister); Ext. 


Bilshan : ; 
Bimhal ‘ . 
Binea ... 0 
Binnui 


Birds . 


Clean and Unclean . 


Birsha . 
Birth 


New. ‘ - 
Birthday . . 
Birthright . ‘ 
Birzaith 
Bishlam 
Bishop. 


Appointment . 
Duties , 
in Philippians . 
in] Timothy . 
Bishoprick . 
Bishops’ Bible 


Bit, Bridle . 
Bithiah 
Bithron 
Bithynia 

Jews in 
Bitter, Bitterness 
Bitter Herbs ‘ 


Bitter Water 


Bittern ; ᾿ 
Bitumen - P 


1. 800" s Τῇ: 1815, 

i. 300”; ii. 1815, 
300%, 258; ii. 
134° os, 135% Ὁ, 

li. 63> (Post) ; 111. 491, 

ii. 36° (Macalister); iv 
8805 (Peake). 

i, 300°. 

i. 300° (H. A. White); 
ili. 331° (Macalister). 

[See Regeneration]. 

i. 301? (ΗΠ. A. White). 

i, 8405 (Bennett) ; 11. 3417. 

1. 8017; ti. 181°. 

ie 801", 

i, 8010 (Gwatkin), 434? ff. 
(Gayford). 

1. 8027, 434> (Gayford). 

i. 8010 £., 4402, 

iii, 848° (Gibb). 

iv. 771> (Lock). 

1, ove”. 

iv. 868» (Milligan); Ext. 

250* (J. H. Lupton). 

302> (Mackie). 

. OBS Ti, 1995, 

9085, 

i. 8085 (Ramsay). 

Ext. 954 (Schiirer), 

i. 803” (A, R.S. Kennedy). 

i, 304° (Post); 11. 29» 
(Macalister) ; iii. 6872, 
691° (W. J. Moulton). 

ill. 325> (Macalister), 
273°f. (W.P. Paterson). 

i. 304% (Post). 

1. 3045 (Hull). 


i 
i 
i 
i, 800} ; 11, 133°. 
Ϊ 
1 
i 


133°, 


Ἐπ μα. μα ἃ 


Uneleanness 
in Passover 
in Saerifice 


Blood, Avenger of 


» Issue of 
Bloodguiltiness 
Bloodshedding 
Bloodthirsty 
Bloody Flux 


Bloody Sweat 
Bloom . 
Blue 


Boanerges 
Boar 


Boats . 


Boaz (person) 


Boaz (pillar) 
Boceas(Apoc.) . 
Boechoris 
Bocheru : 
Bochim Γ 
Body . 
Bodyguard . 
David's 
Bohan . ; : 
Bohairic Version 
Bohemian VSS 


618, 665> (Kautzsch). 
iv. 828 (Peake). 


lll, 689"; Ext. 6222. 

Iv. 339° ff. (Paterson) ; 
Ext. 618>ff%, 720° ff. 
(Kautzselz). 

11. 223° (A. Ἢ, 8. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 6233 
(Kautzsch), 


lil, 332% (Macalister). 

L. BOT", 

1, B07", 

τ B07". 

111, 325% (Macalister) ; ii. 
24> [Flux]. 

li. 330* (Macalister). 

i,, 308%; 

1. 8085 (Hastings), 
(Thatcher), 

i. 8085 (Muir). 

iv. 6885 (Post). 

iv. 5057 (Hull) ;sx 
(Blomfield). 

i. 8085 (Redpath) ; 
(Curtis). 

1. 308 (Davies) ; 111. 8814 

(Whitehouse). 

3114 [Borith]. 

663° (Crum). 

3097 ; 11. 1313. 

309*. 

9095 (Laidlaw). 

li. 267% (Barnes). 

1. 568° (Η. A. White), 376 
(Selbie); 11.132% (Curtis). 

i, 809, 

i, 6687 tf. (F. Robinson). 

Ext. 417> (Bebb). 


457" 


Ext. 359° 


11, 126° 
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Boils . F ὰ 11. 3990, 890° (Macalister). | Brand . ‘ ‘ i. 314> (Hastings). 
Boldness . 5 . 1. 309° (Hastings). Branding . ‘ . 1. 523° (Poucher). 

Bolled . ‘ » « L SIO, Brass . . e« «© i, 314%; ili. 375% (Hull). 
Bolster ᾽ ‘ » 1, 910", Bravery ‘ ‘ . i, 315* (Hastings). 

Bolt . ‘ . - ii. 4340 (Warren). Brawler. ; . ἢ 316% 

Bond . : ὃ i, 8105 (Hastings). Bray . ᾿ Σ . i, 315° (Hastings), 5248 
Bones . ᾿ F . 1, 309% (Laidlaw) ; 111. 328° (Poucher). 


(Macalister). 
i. 310* (Mackie), 626°, 
iv. 947% (Kenyon). 
Ext. 293° (Fairweather). 


Brazen Sea . ‘ . iv. 424° (Davies) 3 i. 158° 
(Flinders Petrie), 505> 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 


6715 (Kautzsch). 


Bonnet ‘ ὸ 
Book . ξ Ξ 
Book of Life ‘ 


Book of the Upright s Serpent iv. 460® > (Post) ; 111. 510° 
(Jashar) ; iv. 125 (Budde). (A. R. 8. Kennedy) ; 
of the Wars of Se e- iv. 602% (Whitehouse) ; 
hovah . Ξ . iv. 195. (Budde), 896" Ext. 628? (Kautzsch). 
(Sel bie). Breach ' i i. 315° (Hastings). 
Booth . ‘ i - i, 310°(A.R.S. Kennedy). | Bread . . ᾿ i. 315° (Macalister). 
Booths, Feast of . . i. 8615 (Harding) ; iv. 668> Breaking Bread i. 8105, 
(Chapman). Materials : i. 316%. 
Booty . ’ . iv. 895+ (Barnes). Metaphorieal use i. 319%. 
Border of cee 6 . i. 6275 (Mackie); ii. 69° Preparation . . i, 8175 fy Bi. 6575 (A. 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). Porter). 
Borderer. : i. 311», at Funerals . » 1. 318"; iii. 454% (Nicol); 
Borith (Ap.) ; i. 3115. Ext. 615% (Kautzsch). 
Born, Borne : i. 3115 (Hastings). in Offerings . - 1.318%; iv. 338>f. (W. P. 
Borrowing . ‘ i. 5797 ff. [Debt]. Paterson). [See Shew- 
of the Israelites in bread]. 
Egypt . ii. 173* (Selbie). Breastplate . : i, 319* (Barnes). 


pee 
> 


i. 17>, 752» (Salmond), 

i, 8115, 

i, 811", 

i, 311> (Barnes). 

lil, 492° (Post). 

1. 311° (Hastings). 

iil. 329° (Macalister). 

i. 311° (Mackie); 11. 34? 
(Macalister). 


of High Priest . 319% (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 619° ff. (Flin- 
ders Petrie). 

Breath . : . . iv. 611>f. [Spirit]; iii. 
114° (G. Ο, Martin); 
Ext. 665* > (Kautzsch). 
320% (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy), 625° (Mackie). 

i, 8905 (Mayor). 


Bosom, Abraham’s . 
Bosor (Apoc.) 
Bosora (Apoc.) . 
Boss. . ‘ . 
Botany , . : 
Boteh . ‘ ° . 
of Kgypt . . 
Bottle . ; . 


Breeches ὃ : : Ἃ; 


Brethren of the Lord . 


Tear. . «6 i. 8145 (Mackie). Bribery ° i. 521” (Poucher); ii. 
Bottom ‘ ᾿ i. 8195 (Hastings). 173” © (Selbie). 
Bottomless Pit i, S124. Brick . ἃ ‘ » i. 326% (Flinders Petrie), 
Bough . - 1, 312% (Hastings). 4485 (Hull). 

Bought ‘ ; . i, 312? (Hastings). Bride . : : » 1. 800» (Plummer). 
Bow (verb) . ἃ . i, 5125 (Hastings). Bridegroom . . i. 8275 (Plummer). 

»» (subst.) ‘ e i. 312» (Barnes). Bridegroom’s Friend . i. 327° (Plummer). 
Bowels ‘ i. 312°, Bridge . i. 328% (Mackie); Ext. 
Bowing Ἶ . 1. 312 (Mackie). 369°, 373* > (Buhl). 
Bowl . : ‘ i. 312° (A. R. 5. Ken- | Bridle . i. 302> (Mackie). 

nedy); ii. 40% > (Mac- | Brier iv. 7515 ff. (Post). 

alister). [See Bason]. | Brigandine . ‘ i. 8985 (Barnes). 

in SAE : iv. 260 (F. C. Porter). Brimstone i. 8285 (Hull). 

Box . i. 8185 (Carslaw), Bring i. 328" (Hastings). 
Box Tree . ὃ i. 8185 (Post). Broid, Brobler i. 329%. 
Boy . ‘ . (See Children, Education, | Brokenhearted . , 1. 800», 

Family]. Bronze . ‘ i. 314° (Hull). 
Bozez . ὃ Ξ . i. 318", Brooch . : : . i 8180. (Mackie), 330° 
Bozkath . ‘ s te BUS (Jevons). 
Bozrah ‘ Ἢ . i. 313° (Ewing), 2865 Brook . ‘ ; i. 329% (Hull). 

(Driver). Broom . ii. 825° (Post). 


Bracelet ° ‘ . i. 313° (Mackie). Broth . ‘ ς ‘ 
Brag . ᾽ ᾿ . i. 8145 (Hastings), 
Bramble . : . iv. 751° (Post). 
Bran . ‘ Ξ : 1, ol, 
Braneh ι ἃ i. 3145 (Selbie). | Brown . 

to the nose 5 . i. 314; iv. 989 (J. H. | Bruit . 4 


Moulton). Brute, Brutish . ‘ 


ii. 405 (Macalister); Ext. 
661° (KKautzsch). 

i. 848> (Bennett), 

. 329° (Denney). 


Brother 5 ν 
Brotherly Love 
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Buckle. ‘ : : 
Buckler Ξ . Ἢ 
Buffet . A ‘ Ξ 
Bugean : “ ᾽ 
Bukki . ' ᾿ : 
Bukkiah , : : 
Bul. 
Bull, Bullock, ‘Wild 
Bull : : : 
Aaron’s Golden Ἄ 


Bull Symbols . ; 


Attitude of Pro- 
phets to . ‘ 


Jeroboam’s Bulls . 


in Anatolian Re- 
ligion . . ᾿ 

Bulrush ; : : 
Bulwark ᾿ ᾿ Ξ 
Bunah . ‘ 
Bunch . κ᾿ . 
Bunni . 
Burden : 
Burglary 


Burial . ‘ 


Burier . ° 
Burning, of io Dead 5 


Punishment. : 
Burning Bush 


Burnt-offermg . ‘ 


Burst, Bursting . . 
Bush . ‘ ‘ . 
Bushel . : . ° 


Busybody . ‘ Ἶ 
But. ἃ ᾿ ᾿ 
Butler . ‘ 5 ὗ 


Butter . 5 ‘ . 
Buz . : ᾿ ᾿ 


Buzi, Buzite ᾿ ἃ 
ΒΥ ‘ i . . 
By and By . . ° 
Byway - . ° . 


C (Codex 
Syri) . ; 
C (symbol in Ὁ. 
cism) ‘ , 


Cab . ‘ 


Ephremi 


i. 330° (Jevons). 

i. 830° (Barnes) ; iv. 497°. 
1, 330°. 

i, 3315, 

1. 33175 ii, 123% Ὁ, 

1. 331% 3. 11. 124°, 

iv. 765% (Abrahams). 


111, 638* (Post). 
i, 340° (A, R. S. Ken- 


nedy); Ext. 643 
(Kautzsch), 

i. 342 (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 613° 
(Kautzscli). 

i. 342» (Kennedy) ; ii. 447° 


(W.P. Paterson); Ext. 
679° ἢ, (Kautzsch). 

i. 341° (Kennedy) ; 11. 447° 
(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 
643? (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

iv, 212* (Post). 

1, 331% (Barnes), 

1. 3515. ii. 126%. 

1. 3314. 

i. 331°; 11. 135> D4, 

i, 331° (Millar). 

i. 5225 (Poucher). 

1, 331° (Nicol); iv. 454? ff. 
[See Burning of Dead]. 

i, 859", 

i. 332° (Nicol), 518° (Plum- 
mer); iv. 455% (Nicol). 

i. 523° (Poucher). 

1. 333°(A. R. S. Kennedy), 
9945 (Post). 

iv. 334°, 3878 (W. P. 
Paterson); iil. 5874, 
588* (Driver); Ext. 722 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 333° (Hastings). 

1. 8345 (Post). 

iv. 9135 (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 9945, 

1. 334°, 

i, 334° (Wortabet); ii. 
772° (Driver). 

li. 865 (Macalister). 

i, 334° (Boyd); 11. 131° 
(Curtis) ; iv. 842? (Pin- 
ches). 

i. 384° (Skinner). 

i, 334> (Hastings). 

i, 335°. 

1, 335°, 


i. 336" (Murray). 


i, 8205, 
[See Kab]. 


Cabbon ὃ ὃ ᾿ 


Cabin . : ; : 

Cabul . a = 

Ceesar . : : 
Worship . ‘ . 


Ceesar’s Household 
Ceesarea ν᾿ 

Cresarea Philippi. 

Cage . : : . 


Caiaphas . . . 


Cain . > ᾿ 
Land of Exile ‘ ‘ 
Mark of . ‘ ‘ 
Sacrifice of 

Cainan . : : : 

Cainites 

Cake . F ὲ i 

Calah . ‘ ; i 


Calamolalus ὦν ) 
Calamus 


Calcol . Ξ ‘ ‘ 
Caldron ; : 
Caleb 


Calendar 
Cali. ; 
Calf, Golden 


of Aaron . 


of Jeroboam I. . 


Bull Symbols 


Attitude of Ῥτο- 
phets to 


in Anatolian Ite- 
ligion 

Calitas (Apoc.) 
Calker . 
Call _, P : . 
Calling ; : 
Callisthenes (Apoe. ) 
Calneh, Calno . ; 


Calvary ‘ “ . 


| Calves of the Lips 
| Camel . ; ; : 


Unclean 


765 
i. 336°; 11. 127°; 111, 1975 
([Machbena]. 
i, 336°. 


i. 3367; 11, 8805 note. 

i, 336° (Adeney). 

111, 709? (Findlay); iv. 
2575, 259% (Porter) ; 
Ext. 1045 (Schiirer). 

. 337% (Adeney). 

. 8975 (Conder), 

i. 337° (Hwing); ii. 758+ 

(Warren). 

i. 338% (Mackie); 11. 63 
(Post). 

i. 338° (M‘Clymont), 410° 

(Turner). 

i. 338° (W. P. Paterson). 

ili, 558* (Suffrin). 

111, 244> (Hastings), 

(A. R. S. (Kennedy). 

i, 8985, 

1, 339° + 11. 1404, 

li, 798° (Plummer), 

i, 8185 (Macalister). 

i, 8300 (Ryle), 178°, 1822, 


fo fete 


183 (Hommel); _ iii. 
553° f. (Sayce). 
i. 340°. 


iv, 9185 (Post); iii. 747° 
(Macalister). 

1. 8405 , ii. 129% (Curtis). 

il. 405 (Macalister). 

i, 340% (Selbie) ; ii. 126%, 
197» Ὁ χ985. Β (Curtis). 

iv. 7655 (Abrahams), 

ili. 638* (Post). 

1. 8400 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

1. 340°; 
(Kautzsch). 

1, 341°; ii, 4470 (W. P. 


Ext. 643? 


Paterson); Ext. 643? 
(IKautzsch). 

i, 342>; Ext. 613° 
(IXautzsch). 


i. 342°; ii, 4470 (W. P. 
Paterson) ; Ext. 679° 1, 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 

i. 343? (Thackeray). 

1. 343%, 

i. 3437 (Hastings). 

1, 344* (Macpherson). 

i. 8445 (H. A. White). 

1, 3445 (1, A. Pinches), 
213%, 224 (Hommel). 

li, 226% (Warren), 596 
(Conder); iv. 458 
(Nicol). 

ili. 127? [Lip]. 

i. 344” (Post). 

li. 39° (Macalister); iv. 
829° (Peake), 
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Camel, Use in Egypt . 
Camel’s Hair 


Camp . 

Camp ὙΠ 

Camphire 

Cana : 

Canaan, Canaanites 
Conquest . ‘ ‘ 


Language . . 


Name . 5 ᾿ 
People. ; ‘ 


Relation to Ham . 
References in Tel el- 
Amarna Tablets . 
Cananean, Canaanite . 
Candace 


Candle, Candlestick 


» in Apocalypse 
Cane : 


Canker. 
Cankerworm 
Canon . : 
Conception of Canon 
NT Canon ᾿ 
OT Canon 5 : 
Relation to Αροο- 
rypha : 
Terms ‘Canon,’ 
‘Canonical,’ ‘ Can- 
onized’ . 


Canon, Eponym . 
of Ptolemy ‘ 0 


Canopy " 
Canticles . : . 
Caper-berry . : ‘ 
Capernaum . , ‘ 
Caph 


ΓΕ ἢ tine. ) 
Caphira (Apoc.) . 
Caphtor 


Cappadocia . ‘ 
Jews in 5 
Captain : 
of the Guard (NT) 


of Pharaoh’s 
of the Host 
Captivity 
Carabasion (Apo. ) 
Caravan 
Carbuncle 


Guard . 


ili. 819> (Griffith). 

i. 345° (Mackie); ii. 285 
(Ewing). 

i. 346% (Barnes). 

i. 346°. 

i. 346? (Post). 

1. 346° (Ewing). 

i. 8475 (Sayce). 

ii. 509° ἢ, (Barnes), 785° f. 
(Smith). 

i, 70H. (I. Taylor), 347° 


(Sayce); ili, 25° ff. 
(Margoliouth). 

i. 8475, 

i. 347%; Ext. 76° (Jas- 


trow), 86" (McCurdy). 
ii. 288 (Margoliouth). 


. 9470 1. 

9485 (Selbie). 

i. 3480 (Prichard), 
(Margoliouth). 

i, 348> (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 663", 701» 
(Davies). 

iv. 255> (1, C. Porter). 

iv. 213? (Post). 

i. 348°, 

iii. 130° (Post). 

i, 348° (Stanton). 


ho pte 
s 


7905 


i. 3495, 

ili. 529> (Stanton); i. 290° 
(Stewart). 

ili. 604% (Woods); i. 288° 
(Stewart). 


i, 849», 117° (Porter). 


1. 35073 111, 604 (Woods). 

i. 179° (Hommel). 

i. 179 (Hommel). 

i. 350° (Porter). 

[See Song of Songs]. 

i. 350° (Post); ii. 
(Macalister). 

i. 350° (Ewing); ii. 1045 
(Merrill). 

i, 551, 

1. 3515, 

i, 851%. 

1, 351° (Sayce), 
(Prichard); 11]. 
_ (Beecher). 

1. do2* (Ramsay). 

Ext. 95* (Schtirer). 

i. 3527 (Burrows). 

i. δῶν. ἵν, 32" 
(Purves). 

iv. 23° (Driver). 

11. 843% (Williams). 

ii. 6145 (Barnes). 

1, ooo”. 

i. 352° (Hastings). 

iv. 620* (Flinders Petric). 


38” 


519° 
840" 


note 


Careas . ᾿ ‘ ; 
Carcase ‘ . ‘ 
Carchemish . 5 ‘ 
Care . ; 
Caria (Apoc. ) ; ; 
Carites . . ‘ ; 


Carmel (city) 
Carmel (promontory) . 
Carmelite, Carmelitess 


Carmi . ; ' 
Carmonians 1 Ais ) « 
Carnaim (Apoc.) . 5 


Carnal, Carnally . : 
Carnelian . : ᾿ 
Carnion ‘ ᾿ ‘ 


Carpenter . ' . 
Tools 

Carpus. 

Carriage 

Carshena 

Cart 

Carving : . 

Casdim 

Case . ᾿ Ξ : 

Casement 

Casiphia 

Casluhim ‘ : 

Casphor (Apoc.) . ; 

Cassia . ‘ ‘ ε 


Cast . : : ‘ 
Castanet 


Castle . 

Castor and Pollux ; 
Cat ; : ‘ 
Catenze ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Caterpillar . : 


Catholic Epistles . 
Cathua (Apoc.) 


Cattle . Ζ 

Cauda . ; é‘ ᾿ 
Caul . , " ‘ 
Cause . : Ξ δ 
Causeway 

Cave . 

Birthplace a Chstet . 
Cedar . : : ὃ 
Ceiling. 

Celibacy 

Cellar . 

Celsus . : ᾿ ‘ 
Cenchres . ; ‘ 


Cendebieus cain ) « 


| Censer . 


| Census of David . 


1, S53". 

i. 353 (Hastings). 

i, 353% (T. G. Pinches). 
[See Karkhemis]. 

. 353° (Hastings). 

. 9540 (Ramsay). _ 

. 964", 376° (Selbie). 

. 354” (Conder). 

354° (G. A. Smith). 

. BOBS 

. 356"; ii, 122>, 129°. 

. 356? (H. A. White). 

. 3567, 167% [See Kar- 
naim]. 

i. 356°. 

iy. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 

i. 356%, 167° (Ewing), 195° 
(H. A. White). [See 
Karnaim]. 

i. 3567 (Adeney). 

iv. 796° (Carslaw). 

1, 356° (Lock). 

i. 356° (H. A. White). 

ls. 9515 

i. 9575 (Η. A. White). 

i 

i 

i 


με pet pet fel μα ὑπ pt ἐπὶ θ᾽ 
. 


1. 357? (Mackie). 

1. 380* [Chesed]. 

i. 357° (Hastings). 

ii. 435° (Warren). 

i. 357° (I. A. Pinches). 

i. 357°, 351° [Caphtor]. 

1. 3587. 

i. 358 (Post); iii. 593° 
(Macalister). 

i, 358" (Hastings). 

111. 463? (Millar). 

i. 358° (H. A. White). 

i. 608° (Prichard). 

1. 359% (Post). 

Ext. 485? ff, (Turner). 

ili. 130° (Post). 

i. 359 (Salmond). 

1, 362°. 

i. 362 (Post); ii. 
(Macalister). 

i. 363? (Ramsay). 

i. 3637, 6287 (Mackie). 

i. 363°. 

i. 3635, 

i 

i 


35° 


i. 363° (Hull). 

1, 281% (Conder) ; iii. 234° 
(Massie), 2885 (Mayor); 
Ext. 429° (Tasker). 

i. 364? (Post). 

1. 441° [Cieled, Cieling]. 


ili, 266 (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

1. 365°, 

i, 005", 

i. 365° (Dickson), 480? 
(Ramsay). 

i. 3655 (H. A. White). 

i. 3655 (Kennedy, 
Holmes). 


i, 568° (H. A. White) - 


ee Ὁ ee ey 
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Census of Quirinius . 


Centurion . . 
Cephas. 
Cerinthus, ‘Teaching 

Relation to Canon 

a to St. John 

Cerinthus, Gospel of 
Certain 
Certify ; 
Chabris (Apoc.) 
Chadiasai (A poe.) 
Cheereas (Apoc.) . ‘ 
Chafe . : : 
Chaff . 
Chain . 
Chaleedony . ; , 
Chaldza, Chaldeans . 


Language. ; ‘ 
Wise Men ; ; 


Chaldee Language... 


Chaldee Versions 
Chalk-stones 
Challenge ‘ 
Chalphi(Apoce.) . 
Chamber (subst. ). 
Chamber (verb) . 
Chambers of the Sonth 


Chamberlain 
Chameleon . 
Chamois 
Champaign . 
Chainpion 

Chance 

Chancellor . 
Change 

Change of Raimont 
Chant . : 
Chanuneus (Apoc.) 
Chapel . i 
Chaphenatha (Apoc. 7 
Chapiter 


Chapman 

Chapt . 
Charaathalan eer ). 
Charax (Apoc.) 
Charea (A poc.) 
Charge, Chargeable 
Charger 


Chariot 


Charismata . : ; 


Charity ᾿ 
Charin . 


iv. 183? (Plummer); Ext. 
9505 (Kenyon), 395° 
(Ramsay). 

i. 9665 (Adeney). 

ili. 7565 (Chase). 

li. 188° (Headlam). 

li. 189%, 

li. 189%, 734° (Salmond). 

Ext. 438> (Tasker). 

i. 8675 (Hastings). 

i. 367". 

i, 367%, 

i, 367% 

1, 3079. 

i. 367°. 

i. 367° (Post). 

i. 367° (Carslaw). 

iv, 621% (Flinders Petrie). 

i. 8685 (Price), 185° (Hom- 


mel), 380? (Ryle). [See 
Khaldeans]. 

i. 368°. 

i. 368", 553° (Curtis) ; 


111. 203" f. (Benecke). 

1. 368> (Price); 111. 25? 
(Margoliouth). 
iv. 678° [Targum]. 

1. 369%. 

i. 3695, 

1. 369%. 

11. 433° (Warren). 

1. 369* (Hastings). 

i. 192° (Pinches), 
(Hommel). 

. 3697 (Wortabet). 

. 369% (Post). 

. 8690 (Post). 

369%, 

9705, 

. 370° (Hastings). 

eile 

70> (Hastings). 

. 370° (Mackie). 

. 370°. 

370°. 

. 370° (Taylor). 

9715, 

. 2.115 (A. R. S. Ken- 

nedy). 

O71, 

a7, 

Srl. 

715, 

371°. 

. 8715 (Hastings). 

. 3715, 256 (Macalister); 
ii, 41, 

. 372" (H. A. White) ; ii 
773” (Driver), 8423 
(Williams). 

497>f., 434>£. (Gay- 
ford); 111. 7265 (Find- 
lay). 

i. 3737 (Hastings). 

[See Amulet}. 
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μ- « 


pare 


Charme (Apoc.) . 

Charmis (Apoc.) . 

Chase . ; 

Chaseba (Apoe. 

Chastening, Chastise- 
ment : ‘ 

Chastity . ‘ 


Chebar. 
Cheek . 
Cheeker-work 
Chedorlaomer 


Cheek, Cheelkx-bone 
Cheek Teeth 
Cheer . 
Cheese. 
Chelal . : ; 
Chelhans (Apoc.). 
Chellus (Apoc.) 
Chelod (Apoc.) 
Chelub. 
Cheluhbai 
Cheluhti, 
Chelluh 
Chemarim 
Chemosh 


Cheluhu, 


Chenaanah . 
Chenani 
Chenaniah 
Cheops 
Chepera ‘ 
Chephar-ammoni. 
Chephirah 
Chephren 
Cheran 
Cherethites and Pelictli 
ites . ‘ . 


Cherith 
Cherub 
Cherubim 


=Angels . 
Etymology 


in Eden 
in Ezekiel 


in NT ὲ 


in Psalms. 
in Temple 


on the Ark Ξ 


Relation to Assyrian 
winged Bulls, ete. . 


i, 575" 
1. 9755. 
ii. 4370 [Hunting]. 
1. 8735. 


1. 5745 (Denney). 

i. 520°ff. (Poucher) ; iii 
9799}. (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

. 374° (H. A. White). 

. 374, 

3742. 

. 8785 (Sayce), 
(Hommel). 

i. 375°. 

1. 375°. 

ls. 878», 

li, 36° (Macalister). 

1. 8789, 

i, 975°. 

1. 375° 

1 

i 

i 


eo ye μ᾿. je 


990b 99Gb 


ot tet ye 


1, 375°. 
1. 5105 ; 11. 1985. 
1. 8785; i. 1985, 


1. 3705, 

1, 3767 (J. Taylor). 

i. 376% (Peake); 111. 408° 
(Bennett). 

i. 376° ; ii. 130°, 

i. B76". 

1. 376": ii. 125°, 

i. 658% (Crum), 

Ext. 184° (Wiedemann). 

i. 376°, 

1, 376°, 

i. 658 (Crum). 

i. 376°. 


i. 376° (Selbie), 
(Sayce); iii. 
(Beecher). 

~ ort, 

. 377%, 385 [Addan], 8715 
[(Charaathalan]. 

. 377° (Ryle); Ext. 644% 
(IXautzsch). 

ls 9795. Β. 

i; 8790: Ext. 
(Xautzseh). 

. 377°, 643° (Sayce). 
377°f£. (Ryle); Ext. 644° 
(I<autzsch), 

: 319%. 


i, 377°. 


i. 378% (Ryle), 1585 (Flin- 
ders Petrie); iv. 701° 
(Davies); Ext. 644° 
(Cautzseh). 

i. 3185 ; iv. 6657 (A. R.S 


9.9.5 


8465 


μι μ᾿ 


μι «- 


614% 


+ fete 


". μωϑε 


Kennedy); Ext. 6442 
(I<autzseh), 
i. 3775, 378°; Ext. 644> 


(XKautzsch), 


768 
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Cherubim— 
‘gitteth upon the 
Cherubim’ . ‘ 


Chesalon ., ᾿ P 
Chesed . ; ᾿Ξ i 


Chesil ° 9 > e 
Chest . ‘ ᾿ ὲ 


Chestnut Tree . ‘ 
Chesulloth . 

Cheth . ὲ : P 
Chezib . ; : ᾿ 
Chiasmus . i Ξ 
Chide . ἃ ᾿ F 
Chidon. : ᾿ 
Chief . ‘ ‘ ; 
Child, Children . > 


Children of the East 
Children of God . ς 


Chileab ὲ A ἃ 
Chiliasm ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Chilion . ‘ ὖ ᾿ 
Chilmad ' 5 ‘ 
Chimham . i ' 
Chimney . : . 
Chinnereth . : - 
Chios ., ‘ Ἢ ὲ 
Chislev ᾿ ; ‘ 


Chislon ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Chisloth-tabor . P 
Chithlish > ‘ 
Chittim ὸ 
Chiun , i Ξ ‘ 


Chloe . ‘ 

Chnum, Chenphits ‘ 
Choba, Chobai — ) 
Choke . ‘ ‘ 
Chola (Apoc.) - . 
Choler . : ‘ ‘ 
Chorazin , ‘ é 
Chorbe (Apoc.) 
Chosamzeus (Apoc.) 
Christ . ‘ 
Christian (name) . 


Christianity, First Com- 
munity in Jerusalem 


Relation to Greek 


Philosophy 
Christology . . 
Development in NT. 


of Hebrews 
of St. John ‘ 


3797; Ext. 644° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 3805. 

i. 380° 
(Price). 

1, 3805, 279% (note). 

i. 380° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

. 380° (Post). 

380°, 

380°, 

. 955 [Achzib}. 

xt. 1025 (K6nig). 

1. 3805, 

i. 380°. 

i. 380° (Hastings). 

i. 381% (Mackie), 
(Bennett). 

i, 635° (Margoliouth) ; 
ii. 831° (Macpherson). 

11. 215° (Candlish). 
Sonshiip]. 

1. 382°; ii. 126°, 

111. 370°ff. (Adams Brown), 
729° (Findlay); iv. 242° 
(F. C. Porter). 

. 382 (Redpath). 

. 3890 (Skinner). 

383%. 

« Soo" 3 Ti, 724, £23", 

383". 

. 383° (Ramsay). 

. 383°; iv. 765° (Abra- 
hanis). 

. 383°, 

. 380° [Chesulloth]. 

« 988, 

ili. 6° (Macpherson). 

i. 383° (J. Taylor), 193% 
(Pinches), 215° (Hom- 
mel). 

1. 384°, 

Ext. 1855 (Wiedemann). 

i, 384°, 

1. 8845, 

i. 384, 

1. 9845. 

i. 3845 (Merrill). 

1. 384". 

1, 

[ 

i. 


1. 


(Ryle), 368° 


848* 


μεσ πο fas Jo Ete eo pete 


μόν peo po 


3844, 
See Jesus Christ]. 
3842 (Gayford) ; 
783° ff. (Chase). 


111. 


i. 890 (Headlam), 4275 ff. 
(Gayford). 


iii, 851° ff. (Kilpatrick). 

1, 386* (Agar Beet). 

i. 387° ff. 

li. 329+ (Bruce). 

1. 387°; 
nolds), 731° (Salmond). 


[See | Chronology of OT 


li. 723° ff. (Rey- | 


Christology— 


of St. Paul ; ‘ 


of 1 Peter. ‘ : 
of 2 Peter. Ξ : 
of Revelation 


i. 3860, 489%, 498° (Rob- 
ertson); ili. 722? ff. 
(Findlay). 


iii. 793° (Chase). 
111, 7975 (Chase). 
iv. 262° ff. (F. C. Porter). 


of Synoptic Gospels. 1. 3865, 

Chronicles, land2 . i. 389*(F. Brown). 
Canonicity - ¢ 1. 389%; 1, 613° (Woods). 
Contents . ᾿ . 1. 3800, 

Date . ‘ : . 1. 8095, 
Name 1. 3894, 
Numbers . i. 394°, 
Parallels in Baalier 

Books 1. 392°, 
Sources i. 3945, 
Style, Peeuliaritie of i, 389° ff. 
Text. ‘ i. 396°. 
Trustworthiness and 

Value . 395° f. 
Unity 389%. 


Creation to the Flood 


μὶο μὶ fio Seto Pele 
Ὁ 


. 397° (Curtis). 


. 397%, 

Flood to the Exodus 1. 3983. 
Exodus to I’ounding 

of Temple . i, 9995, 


Founding of Temple 


to Fallof Jerusalem 1. 


Kings of Israel and 


Judah , 1. 


Biblical and. Asse 


399°, 


400° ff. 


rian Chronology 1. 401° ff., 186 (Hommel). 
Method of Dating 1. 4005. 
Post-Exilic Period . 1. 403%. 

Chronology of NT i. 403 (Turner); Ext. 


480° ff. (Ramsay). 


Acts, Book of . » 1, 421° ff., 424° ff 

Apostolic Age . . 1. 415° ff 
Aretas . ‘ . 1. 416%. 

Christ’s Baptism 1, 405%. 
Birth i. 403°, 
Crucifixion i. 410° ff. 
Ministry 1. 4065 ff. 


Days of Unlesvencd 


Bread (Ac 20%7) . 1. 
Famine under Claudiusi. 


Felix, Procuratorship 1. 
. 418": ii, 4° (Robertson). 


μι. 


Festus 


Gallio, Proconsulahip 1. 
Herod Agrippal. . 1. 
Herod Agrippa ll. . 1. 


Jews expelled from 


419°; 
say). 
416° ; 
say). 
417°. 


Ext. 4755 (Ram- 


Ext. 480° (Ram- 


417°. 
4105, 
417, 


Rome . j . i 4175, Ext. 4805 (Ram- 
say). 

Neronian Persecution i. 4207; 11]. 516° (Cowan). 
Sergius Paulus . i 417. 


St. Paul’s Captivity 


and Martyrdom. 1. 
Conversion . . 1, 424", 
Epistles ; ¢ 4s 
Missionary Journeys 1. 


Visits to Jerusalem 1. 


4905 f., 423°, 


423°. 
421° ἢ, 
423°, 


Chronology— 


Tiberius : 
Chrysolite . : . 
Chrysoprase ° . 
Chrysostom. ‘ ‘ 
Chunsu ‘ 
Chthonian and Olym- 

pian Deities 
Church 

Ceremonies : Agwpe 


Baptism 
Breaking of Breed 


Ordination 


Conception of Church 
in NT 
Discipline. 
Ideal Church 
Holy Spirit in . 
Local Ministry, 
Growth of 
Members . 
Relation to Fellow- 
Christians 
to the World 
Metaphors of 
Organization 
Appointment 
Officers 


of 


ee ee eee 


Apostles 


Bishops . 


Deacons 


Deaconesses . 


Elders . 
Evangelists . 


Prophets 

in Acts . 

in Didache 

in Pauline Epp. 


in 1 Timothy 

in 2 Timothy 

in Titus 
Pauline Doctrine οἱ. 
Public Worship 

Praise 

Prayer . 

Teaching 

Time of 
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St. Peter’s Martyrdom i. 420°. 


Ext. 480° 1. (Ramsay). 

iv. 620° 1, (Flinders Petrie). 
iv. 6217 (Flinders Petrie). 
Ext. 501° {% (Turner). 
Ext. 185? (Wiedemann). 


Ext. 142> (Ramsay). 
i. 425? (Gayford). 


js 


111. 157* (Lock). 
. 426°, 238 (Plummer). 
428», [See Eucharist, 
Lord’s Supper]. 
. 426°; iii. 0310 (Gwat- 
kin). 


jis pete 
» 


i, 425%, 

i. 480" 4574, 
1,438". 

ii, 4075 (Swete). 


i, 436% 
. 426%. 


pete 


. 4295, 
. 4505, 
4395, 
. 4815 ff, 


2 as pt μα 
5» 


i. 4330 note, 4345 1,, 302° 
(Gwatkin). 

1, 432>, 1965, 4405 (Gwat- 

kin), 7965 (Massie); 

Ext. 448°, 450( Bartlet). 

. 434? ff, 301 (Gwatkin) ; 

111, 843° (Gibb); iv. 771° 


es 


(Lock); Ext. 450+ 
(Bartlet). 

i; 494°, 440°, 574 
(Gwatkin) ; i. 377° 
(Massie); iv. 111" 
(Lock). 

iv. 7710 (Lock), 917° 
(Bennett), 936° (Ade- 
ney). 

1, 433°f., 301%, 440° 
(Gwatkin). 

i. 433° note, 795° (Massie); 


Ext. 440° (Bartlet). 

1. 4325, 435+, 

i. 8908, (Headlam). 

Ext. 448”, 450° (Bartlet). 

ili, 727° ff. (Findlay); i. 
490* f. (Robertson). 

iv. 771%, 773* (Lock). 

iv. 776” (Lock), 

iv. 7845 (Lock). 

111. 7267 ff. (Findlay). 

1, 426 ff, 

i. 4283, 

1. 4970, 

i. 497}, 

i. 4274, 


. 428°, 490° (Robertson) ; 


Chureh— 
Teaching in Chureh. 
Unity 
Work Ξ Ξ 
Church Government in 
Apostolic Age . 
Churches, Robvers οἷ. 
Churches, Seven . 
Angels οἱ. 
Churl : 
Chusi (Ap.) . 
Chuza . 
Ciccar . 


Cieled, Cieling 
Cilicia . 


Cimmerians. 


Cinnamon 
Cirele 
Circuit . 
Circumcision 


Prohibited by Had- 
rian : : 

Cistern 

Cithern 

Citizenship . 


of Jews of the Dia- 
spora 
City 
Fenced 
Levitieal . 


of David 

of Salt 

of Waters 

Royal 
Clasps . 
Claudia 
Claudius 

Edict 


Famine under . 


Claudius Lysias . 
Claw 

Clay. 

Tablets 

Clean . 


Law of Clean and 
Unelean 


Clear, Clearness . 
Cleave, Cleft, Clif, Clift 
Clement ‘ 
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i. 431, 4367. 
i. 4875 ff., 720° (Lock). 
i. 431°, 785° (Strong). 


i. 4800 (Gwatkin). 
i. 441° (Ramsay). 
iv. 2514 (Εἰς C. Porter). 
. 97° (Gwatkin). 
1, 44}, 
i. 441, 
i 
i 


pa 


i. 441°, 

i. 441”; 11. 761°( Warren) ; 
ili. 150°, 893” (Driver). 

. 441°, 


a 


i. 442° (Ramsay), 188? 
(Hommel); Ext. 94° 
(Schiirer). 

i. 189* (Hommel), 541» 
(Sayce). 

i, 442%, 

i. 442%, 

1.. 449%, 

i, 4425 (Macalister); 
Ext. 6225, 687%, 716% 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 104° (Schiirer). 

i. 4445 (Wilson). 

111. 458° ἢ, (Millar). 

i, 444> (E. R. Bernard) ; 
iv. 292° (Gwatkin). 


Ext. 104° (Schiirer). 

i. 445* (Mackie). 

11. 85 (Warren). 

iv. 715, 93° (Baudissin) ; 
Ext. 717° (Kautzsch). 

11. 5912 (Conder). 

lv. 355° (Hull). 

iv. 189° [Rabbal}. 

iv. 189° [Rabbah]. 

iv. 672° [Taches]. 

i. 446* (Lock). 

i. 4460 (Benecke). 

1. 447%, 417° (Turner), 
4827 note (Ramsay); 
Ext. 4805 (Ramsay). 

i. 4165 (Turner); Ext. 
480* (Ramsay). 

i. 447 (Benecke). 

i, 447%, 

i. 447° (Hull). 

iv. 944 (Kenyon). 


i. 448° (Hastings); ii. 
396* (Skinner); iv. 


825° ff. (Peake). 


ill. 1044 
tersby). 

1. 448> (Hastings). 

i. 4405 (Hastings). 


(Harford - Bat- 


i, 4405. (Milligan); iv. 
310° (Patrick and 
Kelton). 
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Clement of Alexandria 


» Of Rome. 


Clementine Homilies 
and Recognitions 


Cleopas ‘ 


Cleopatra . 
Climax 
Cloke . 
Clopas . 


Close . - 
Closet . ‘ : 
Cloth, Clothing . 
Clothed upon 
Cloud . : 
Clout 

Club. 

Cnidus . 

Coal 

Coast 

Coat 

Cock 

Cockatrice 
Cock-crowing 
Cocker . 

Cockle . ; 
Code of Hammurabi 
Codex . 
Cele-Syria . 
Coffer . : 
Coffin . 


Cogitation 
Coin 


Col-hozeh 
Colius (Ap.). 
Collar . 


Collection 


College 

Collop . 

Colony . 

Colosse : 
Colossians, Epistle to. 


Authorship and Date 
Destination 
Gnosticism in . Ξ 


Integrity . . 

Object and Contents 

Origen’s Com. on 
Gelour ‘ 
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i, 114° (Ὁ, C. Porter) ; ii. 
695> (Reynolds); Ext. 
340° (Menzies), 520 
(Turner). 

li, 699 (Reynolds) ; iii. 
5315, 534> (Stanton) ; 
Ext. 424° (Tasker), 


ii. 7000 (Reynolds); iii. 
775° ff. (Chase); iv. 
522° ff. (Headlam). 

i. 449>, 74° (Macplierson), 
321°, 322° (Mayor). 

i, 449° (Moss). 

Ext. 163° (Konig). 

i. 449>, 624> (Mackie). 

1, 4507, 74> (Mac- 
pherson), 321%, 322° 
(Mayor). 

i. 4505, 

i. 450"; 11, 433°, 

[See Dress]. 

i, 4505, 

. 4505 (Mackie). 

» 4515, 

4514, 

. 451* (Ramsay). 

. 4515 (Patrick). 

. 4522, 

452%, 6245 (Mackie). 

. 452? (Post). 

iv. 459° (Post). 

1. 452> : iv. 766°. 

1. 452°, 

1. 452> (Post). 

[See Hammurabi]. 

iv. 947? ff, 

i, 453? (Moss). 

i. 4534. 

1, 382° (Nicol); ii. 
(Driver). 

i, 453°, 

ili, 421° ἢ, (A. R. 5, Ken- 
nedy). | 

i. 4585. 

1, 453°, 

1, 453° (Mackie) ; ii. 773°, 
775° note (Driver). 

1, 453° (Selbie), 4615 (Ar- 
mitage Robinson), 4832 
(Ramsay). 

. 453> (H. A. White). 

4544, 

. 454* (Dickson). 

. 4545 (Ramsay). 

454° (Murray) ; iii. 713> 

(Findlay). 

i, 455+. 

1. 4555, 

i. 455°: ii. 
lam). 

1. 4565. 

1, 4554. 

Ext. 495° (Turner). 

1. 4565. 
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o 


T15* 


11. 1263, 


fio μῶν Yo μὶο fvo 
a .» 


187° (Head- 


Colours . 
Colour - sense aman 
the Hebrews 
Colours: Blaek 
Blue . : 
Crimson 
Green 
Grey. 
Grisled 
Purple 
Red . 


Ringstralked 


Scarlet 
Sorrel 


Speckled, 


Spotted . 
Verniilion . 
White 
Yellow 
Symbolism of Colours 
Colt 
Come ; 
Comely, Ghmdliness 
Comfort 
Comforter : 
Coming of Christ. ὃ 


Different Comings of 
Christ 
Doctrine of Parduati 
in Acts, Epistles, 
and Revelation . 
in Fourth Gospel . 
in Synoptics . 
Later Doctrine 
Time of the Advent. 
Commandment 
Commandments, Ten . 


Commend, Commenda- 


tion . 
Commentary ; ‘ 
Commentaries, Greek 

Patristic, on Pauline 

Epistles 
Commerce 


Common 
Commune 
Communicate 
Communion. 
Fellowship = Com- 
munity . 
Fellowship = Contai- 
bution of Alms 
Fellowship of 
Holy Spirit . 
in Holy Eucharist 
Company 
Compass 
Compassion . 
Compel 
Compound 
Comprehend 


the 


| Conaniah 


i. 456° (Thatcher). 


1, 4565, 
1. 4575, 
1. 4573, 
1, 4574, 527 (Post}. 
1. 457°, 
i. 457°. 
1. 4582, 
1. 457°. 
1, 457°; 
1. 4585, 
L. 457}, 
1. 4584, 


4585, 

4585, 

4585, 

. 4585, 

. 456°; Ext. 170° ( δπ]ρ). 
458". 

. 458> (Hastings). 

. 458°. 

. 4585 (W. P. Paterson). 
ili, 665° ff. (Hastings). 

ili. 674° (Adams Brown); 
i, 750° (Salmond). 


el μ͵ὰὶο μ͵λὶο oe ee μι] 9 σόν ἱνάο μι 
® . 8 . 


111, 674°, 
lil. 675 ff. 


i. 675°, 

lit. 6797. 

ili. 675°. 

111. 6795, 

111, 677% >, 678° 1. 

1. 4595 (Hastings). 
[See Decalogue]. 


1. 459°, 
i, 459°, 


Ext. 4845 (Turner). 

iv. 802° ff. (Bennett); Ext 
505 (Buhl). [See Trade] 

. 459> (Hastings). 

. 460%. 

. 460°. 

. 4605 (Armitage Robin 
son). 


pate μὰν pete μὸν 


i. 460°. 
i. 461%. 


. 460°, 
4613, 
. 462* (Hastings) 
462° (Hastings). 
. 462° (Aglen). 
462°, 
463. 
. 463°. 
, 463? ; 


fate μὶὸ μὶο νυ feet ee fet μαὶν fei ὃ 
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11. 125» oe, 
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Conceit ‘ ‘ . 1. 463%. Consort i. 475°. 
Concert ’ : » i. 475° [Consort]. Constant i. 476°. 
Concision . P . i. 444 (Macalister). Consult 1. 476°. 
Conclude i. 4635. Consumption i. 476% (Hastings); [1]. 
Concordances. . Ext. 5815 (Redpath). 323° (Macalister). 
Concourse 1. 463°. Contain 1. 476%. 
Concubine . ‘ - iil. 264>(W. P. Paterson); | Contend i. 476°. 
i. 8475 (Bennett). Content i. 4763, 
Conecupiscence . . i. 463°, Contentment i. 476> (Adeney). 
Condemnation . . i. 548% (Hastings). [See | Continental Versions . Ext. 402 (Bebb). 
Judgment]. Contrary. : . ἃ, 477", 
Condition i. 463°. Contribution » i. 461" (Armitage Robin- 
Conduct i. 463%. [See Ethics]. son), 4835 (Ramsay). 
Conduit 1. 463° (Wilson). Contrite 1, 4775, 
Hezekiah’s ii. 8775 (M‘Clymont), | Convenient . 1. 477°. | 
592", 597" (Conder) ; iv. | Convent i, 477°, | 
515» (Wilson). Conversation i. 4770 (E. R. Bernard). 
Coney . i, 464% (Post); iv. 8990 Conversion . i, 478" (Banks). 
(Peake). Convert i, 478°, 
Confection, Confection- Convince 1. 478°, 
ary i. 464> (Hastings); iii. | Convocation 1, 467°. 
747 (Macalister). [See | Cooking ii. 39> ff. (Macalister). 
Apothecary]. Copper. i, 814° (Hull) ; 111. 8785, 
Confederacy . i, 464%, Coptie Papyri Ext. 356> (Kenyon). 
Conference . 1. 464°, Coptic Versions . i. 668° [Egyptian Ver- 
Confession i, 4645 (Scott); iv. 32° sions]. 
(Mason), 385 (Lock). Cor [See Kor]. 
Confirmation i. 465> (Adeney). Coral i, 478° (Hull); iv. 314° 
Confiscation . i. 524% (Poucher). (J. Taylor). 
Confound i, 4667. Cor-ashan i. 479°. 
Confused 1, 4662. Corban. i. 479% (Marshall); 11]. 
Congregation i. 466? (Selbie). 587" (Driver). 
Mount οἵ. 1. 466°. Cord i. 479> (Carslaw). 
Tabernacle οἱ. i. 466"; iv. 6553 (A. R. 5. of Tabernacle iv. 657% (A. R. S. Ken- 
Kennedy). nedy). 


Coniah. 
Conjecture . 
Conscience (word) 


Conscience . F 
Christian Doctrine . 
Competence . 
Education 
Nature of . : 
Witness to Atone- 
ment 
to Christ 
to God 
Historical Sketch 
Greek Philosophy . 
Lack of Doctrine 
in OT and 
Christ’s Teach- 
ing. : 


NT Doctrine. 
Post - Reformation 


British Writers . 
Conseecrate, Conseera- 
tion , 4 
Consent 
Consider 
Consist 5 
Consolation . ᾿ ; 


ii. 557* [Jehoiachin]. 
i, 467%, 

i, 467° (Hastings) ; 

168° (Laidlaw). 

. 468 (Kilpatrick) 
4115 if, | 
472°, 

. 473°, 

. ATT, 


iv. 


Fo pete fio pete fo 
2 ° 


474°. 
474°, 
4174". 
. 468" ff. 
408", 


πο pete po pete μιν 
so 5 a ο 


1. 468°. 
1. 468°. 


1. 469° ff. 


reo 
a 


475 (Hastings), 
585* (A. R. S. Ken- 


AT5», 
. 458" note. 
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Coriander Seed 
Corinth 
Chureh 


Parties in 
History 
Population 
site . ‘ : ‘ 
St. Paul in Corinth . 


Corinthians, First Ep- 
istle 


Analysis . Ξ 
Chureh Discipline, 
Organization, and 
Worship 
Circumstances 
Subjects 
Criticism . 
Date . 
in 


and 


relation to 
2 Corinthians 

Doctrine of Baptism 
Christ, Person of . 
Christian Life 
Eschatology . 
Eucharist 
Holy Spirit 
Resurrection . 


i. 479°; ii. 38%, 


μεόα 


μα μὰ μὶὸ μὶὸ μπὲ 
ΓῚ 


. 481°, 


(Robertson). 


. 486%, 493? (Robertson). 
. 480°, 
» 4814, 483°. 


479, 
485°, 
(Robertson). 


4945, 495° 


. 4835 (Robertson); iii. 


710° (Findlay). 


. 487°, 


i. 4905 1, 


i. 486° ff 
1. 484°, 


i. 4790 (Ramsay). 
. 482°, 4857, 4865, 490 


. 485°, 


4955, 
489°. 
489°. 
489° f, 
4895, 


. 489%, 4905. 
» 489°, 
. 489°. 
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Corinthians, First Epistle— 


Genuineness and 
Place in Canon 


Text. . ‘ 
Corinthians, Second 
Epistle . 
Analysis . ‘ 
Apocryphal  Corre- 
spondence with 


Corinthians . 
Chronological Rela- 
tion to 1 Corinthians 
Doctrine: Christology 
Eschatology . 
Genuineness, Exter- 
nal and Internal 
Evidence 
Historical Siiavtion , 
Iniportance 
Integrity . 
Purpose 
Text. 
Cormorant . 
Corn (word) . 
Corn (grain). 
Bruised 
Parched 
Cornelius 
Corners of Tfields for 
the Poor 
of Hair uncut . 
Corner-stone 
of Temple. 
Cornet . 
Coronation . 
Corpse . 
Correct, Correction 
Correspondence 


Corrupt 

Corruption . 
Mount of . 

Cos 

Cosam . 

Cosmogony . 


Babylonian 


Egyptian . 


Hebrew Conception 
of Cosmos . 

Creation Narra- 

tives of Genesis . 


Later Jewish Doc- 
trine 
Intermediate 
Agencies 
Logos Doctrine . 
Relation to other 
Cosmogonies . 
to Science . 


i. 484", 
1. 484". 


i. 4915 (Robertson): iii. 
710> (Findlay). 
i. 497°. 


i. 4085. 
1. 495". 


498", 
i, 497°. 


pedo 
Ὁ 


i. 491", 
i. 492? ff. 
i. 497°. 
i. 496°. 
i. 495°. 
i. 491°. 

i. 4985, 

i. 498°, 

i. 498" (Post). 

iii. 369° (Carslaw). 
11. 27 (Macalister). 
i. 4995 (Grieve). 


i. 405 ; 11. 1810 [Gleaning}. 

li, 284* (Ewing). 

i. 499° (Selbie). 

iv. 618° (James Patrick). 

ili, 462? (Millar). 

i. 499, | 

1. 4995, | 

i. 500°. 

Ext. 400° ff (Ramsay). | 

[See Epistle]. 

i. 5007 (Hastings). 

i. 500° (Massie). 

1. 500" ; iii. 617°. 

i. 500° (Ramsay). 

1. 5013. 

i. 5014 (Whitehouse); Ext. 
669° ff (KXautzsch). 

. 8045 ff., 220° (Hommel) : 
Ext. 567° ff. (Jastrow), 
670* (Kautzsech). 

. 506? : 
mann). 


He 


ee 


. 508° if, 


eo 


flo 
° 


501*fh.; Ext. 
(JCautzseh). 


669% 


. 506? f. 


μεσ 


i, δ0θ", 
506*. 


eo 


1. 503? ff., 506° 


507*. 


fie 
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Cosmogony—Pheenician i. 503? ff. 


Cosszans ᾿ 


Costus . 

Cote, Cottage 

Cotton . 

Couch . 

Coulter 

Council, Ponce). 

Countenance 

Counterfeit . 

Countervail . 

Countryman 

Couple. 

Courage 

Course . 

Courses of Ῥεῖθοδα = 
Levites 


Court . : ; : 
Courts of Ezekiel’s 
Temple . 


of Herod’s Temeile 
of Solomon’s Temple 


Cousin . 
Covenant 


among men 
between God and men 


bearing on OT Re- 
ligious History . 
objections to idea of 
Breach of . ; 
History of Tinian 
Covenants . 
Deuteronomy 
Exodus 19-34 
Priests’ Code 
Prophets 
New Covenant . 
Sacrifice 


Terminology 


Pauline use 
Covenant, Book of the 


Ext. 1770 (Wiede- | 
, Cover 


Coverdale, ων. 


| Covert . 


᾿ς Covet 
_ Covetousness 


᾿ς Cow 


| Cozbi 
| 


| Cozeba. 


| Cracknels 


i, 227" 

' (Margoliouth), 
(Stenning). 

iii. 593° (Macalister). 

O07", 

. 507°, 623°. 

507°. 

507°. 

. 508* (Hastings). 

508+. 

. 508> (Hastings). 

508°, 

508°, 

508>. 

. 508> (Burrows). 

ς 509+. 


(Hommel), 536° 
537» 


μι. μῶὸο μὸ μὰς μὲν 2) 
.ο - ο ο e . 


iv. 91> 1. (Baudissin); Ext. 
719> (Kautzsch). 
ii. 432° ἢ, (Warren). 


iv. 7115 (Davies). 

iv. 713° ff. (Davies), 

iv. 695°, 702%; 
(Davies). 

i. 5093. 

. 509» (Davidson); Ext. 
630° (Kautzsch). 


705° f. 


μιν 


1. 5109. 

i. 5115, Ext. 630° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 511°, 


i. 811}, 
i. 521% (Poucher). 


1. 8125. 

i. 612°. 

i, 512". 

1. 513%. 

i. GLa. 

1. 514°. 

iv. 335* (W. P. Paterson) ; 
Ext. 619% (Kautzsch).: 

i, 509% 515%; iv. 720" 
(Massie). 

i. 514"; iv. 720% (Massie). 


i. 810% (Harford - Bat- 
tersby); ili. 66>, 67° ff. 
(Driver). 

i. 515°. 


iv. 857* (Milligan); Ext. 
2444 (J, H. Lupton). 

. 5154. 

. 515* (Hastings). 

. 515> (Garvie). 

. 362 [Cattle]; ii. 35° 
(Macalister). 

i. 515°; 111, 366 (Chap- 
man). 

i. 25° [Achzib]; 1]. 
(Curtis). 

i. 515° (Hastings), 318° 
(Macalister). 


με pei μαὶ ὁ 
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Craft 

Crane . . 
Crates (Ap.) 
Creation 


Babylonian Creation 
Epos 


Egyptian Cosmogony 


Pheenician Cosmogony 
Creature 
Credit . 
Creditor 
Creed . : 
Creeping things . 
Cremation 


Crescens 
Crescents 


Crete, Cretans 


Crib 
Cricket 
Crier 
Crime . 
Crimes . 


Adultery . 


Affray 

Assassination . 
Assault 

Bestiality 
Blasphemy ; 
Breach of Covenant. 
Breach of Ritual 
Breach of Trust 
Bribery 

Burglary . 

Debt. 

Divination 


Drunkenness 
Fornication 
Homicide . 
Idolatry . 
Incest 
Infanticide 
Kidnapping 
Lying 


Malice 


Murder 
Parents, lrreverence 
to . 


Prophesying falsely . 
Prostitution 

Rape. ὶ 

Robbery . 


, OLS, 

. 516% (Post). 

516%. 

. 501°ff (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 669°ff (Kautzsch). 


fie pede μὲν ites 


. 220 (Hommel), 5045 ff. 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
5670 (Jastrow). 

i. 506; Ext. 177° (Wiede- 
mann). 

. 503° ff. 

. 516% (Massie). 

5165, 

. 579* ff. (Bennett). 

. 516" (Denney). 

. 517° (Driver). 

. 518 (Plummer), 332 
(Nicol). 

. 519 (Lock). 

i. 5197 (A. RB. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

. 519% (Prichard), 
(Selbie); iii. 
(Beeclier). 

L,. B20", 

111. 1805 (Post). 

i. 520° (Wortabet). 

1. 520> (Hastings). 

i. 520° (Poucher); Ext. 

597° ff. (Johns). 

i. 520°; 11, 273° (Pater- 
son). 

. S214, 

, ou, 

. 621°; Ext. 597? (Johns). 

59,5, 

. 5214, 305° (Massie). 

. BB, 

. 5915, 

. ΤᾺ, 

. ὅ5.:1Ὁ, 

, 5225, 

ΘΙ, 

. 612° (Jevons) ; ili. 910" 
(Whitehouse). 

1. 5215, 629% (Beecher). 

i., 521", 

1, 5915, 

ii. 4455 (W. Ῥ, Paterson). 

i. ὅ9 1}, 

L, 322%, 

1. §22° ; 111, 239? (Selbie). 
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tase 
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376° 
846 


os 
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. 529; i. 112° (Pater- 
son). 

1. 529%; iii. 223? (Hast- 
ings). 

1. 522%. 


1. §227, 8485 (Bennett) ; 
Ext. 605° (Johns). 

iv. 1115 (Davidson). 

1. 521», 

1, 522%, 

1. G29, 


Crimes— 
Sabbath-breaking 
Seduction . 
Slander 
Sodomy 
Speaking 

Rulers . 
Suicide . 
Swearing falsely 


evil of 


Theft 

Uncleanness 

Usury 
Crimson 


Cripple 

Crisping Pins 

Crispus , 

Criticism, OT. 
Textual, of NT 


Criticism and Revela- 
tion . 
Crocodile : 
Land Crocodile 
Crookbackt . 
Cross 
Form : : Ξ 
Method of Crucifixion 
Reproach of the 
Cross 
Title. 
in Theology 
Crow 
Crown . 
= Diadem. 
Ornament on 
etc. 
royal 
Tribute 
in NT ; : 
of High Priest . 
of Life 
of Thorns . 
Crucifixion . 
of Christ . 
Cruelty 
Crurifragium 
Cruse . 


Ark, 


Crystal 


Cub. 
Cubit 


Cuckow 
Cucumber 


Culture 
Cumber 
Cumi . 


Cummin 


Cun υ Γ . a 


lv. 318 (Driver). 
i. 622". 
1. 522° ; 
1. 522° 


iv. 552° (Garvie). 
iv. 559° (Selbie). 


Beg», 

i. 522°. 

1. 522°; iti, 576f. (Fer- 
ries). 

i. 5225; Ext. 597% (Jolins). 

i. 522%. [See Unclean]. 

i 

i 


helo 
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Dehaites 
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Deification of ΤῊ Dead 


of the Living 
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1. 5823, 
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i, 583°. 
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Dimnah 

Dimon, Dimonah 
Dinah . 

Dinaites 

Dinhabah 


Dinner . F ‘ 
Diodore of — 
Diognetus, Epistle to . 


Dionysia 
Dionysius ᾿ 
of Alexandria . : 


Dionysus 


Dioseorinthius 


Dioscuri 
Diotrephes . 


Diphath 


Disallow 
Disannul 
Disappoint . 
Discern 
Disciple 
Discipline 
Discomiort, 
fiture 
Discover 
Discus . 
Disease 
Dish 
Dishan. 
Dishon 
Dishonesty . 
Dispatch 
Dispersion 
Disposition . 


Discom- 


Dispute, Diieratatdar : 


Distaff . 
Divers, Diverse 
Dives . ἃ 
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Ext. 449°. 
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Ext. 4995 (Turner). 

i, 606° (Hastings). 
Death]. 

. 606°. 

. 606° (Margoliouth). 

607°. 

. 6075 (Hastings). 

. 99* (Post). 

607. 

607+. 

606. 

607°. 

. 607°. 
607° 

(Ryle). 

ii. 415 (Macalister). 

Ext. 500° (Turner). 

ii. 7005 (Reynolds) ; iii. 
537° (Stanton). 

1. 607° (Peake). 

i. 608* (Dickson). 

111. 541% (Stanton); 


[See 
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240 (F. C. Porter); 
Ext. 496° (Turner). 

1. 608? (Jevons), 607° 
(Peake); Ext. 153+ 
(Ramsay). 

1. 608°; iv. 765% (Abra- 
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i. 608" (Prichard). 
1. 609% (Salmond); ii. 
7425, 
1. 609? 
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609", 
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. 609° (Massie). 
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i. 610° (Selbie). 

1. 611. 
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[See Diaspora]. 

1. 611% (Hastings). 
i. 611% (Hastings). 
i. 611°, 

1. 6115. 

ili, 88* (Plummer). 


Divination . ς ‘ 
Divorce 


Christ’s Teaching on 


Dizahab 
Do 
Docetism 


Doctor . 
Doctrine 
Doctrine, Dev ΓΈΝΟΣ: 
in rs 
Period . 
Angelogy . ; 
Anthropology . 
Demonology . 
Doctrine of God 
Doctrine of Wisdom 
Eschatology 
Greek Influence 
Messianic Hope 
Persian Influence 
Dodai . 


Dodanim 


Dodavahu 
Dodo 


Doe 
Doeg 
Dog 


Dog tribeof Calebites 
Tobit’s dog ‘ 


Dogma. 


Dok (Ap.) 
Doleful 
Dolphin 
Dominion 
Doom . 
Door 


of Temple 
Doorkeeper . 


Dophkah 
Dor 
Doreas . 
Dorymenes (Ap. ) 
Dositheus (Ap.) . 
| Doteea (Ap.) 
Dote 


_ Dothan 


i. 611 (Jevons) ; 1v. 1075 fff. 
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111, 274° ff. (W. P. Pater- 
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ill. 275° ff. (W. P. Pater- 
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i. 6145 (Hastings). 

ii. 189% (Headlam), 717° 
(Reynolds); Ext. 428? 
(Tasker). 

i. 614°. 

i. 614°( Hastings, Stewart). 


Ext. 
Ext. 


272 (Fairweather). 

285> ff 

Ext. 290° ff. 

Ext. 2885 ff. 

Ext. 276° ff. 

Ext. 281° if. 

Ext. 302? ff. 

Ext. 274°, 

Ext. 295° ff, 

Ext. 9745, 279%, 307°. 

i. 615° (Stenning); ii. 
132* > (Curtis). 

. 6155 (Macpherson); Ext. 

80° (Jastrow). 

. 615», 
615° (Stenning); ii. 
132* > (Curtis). 

. 615°; ii, 1964. 

. 615%. 

i. 615° (Post); iv. 830° 
(Peake). 

1. 340” (Selbie). 

iv. 7875 f. (Marshall), 989° 
(J. H. Moulton). 

i. 6165 (Macpherson), 614° 
(Stewart). 

. 616°. 

616°. 

. 231° (Post). 

. 616° (Massie). 

. 617%. 

ii. 4325, 434° (Warren) ; 
i, 1435 (Flinders 
Petrie); ii. 384° f. (Cars- 
law). 

iv. 700 (Davies). 

iv. 74>, 80>, 99°F, 
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. 617° (Conder). 

. 617° (Stanton). 
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Douai Version . 
Doubt . ᾿ 
Dove . ᾿ ; ‘ 


Symbolical use. ; 
at Christ’s Baptism . 


Dove’s Dung : ‘ 


Dowry . ‘ 
Doxology 
Drachma, 


Drag 

Dragon ‘ 
Bel and the 

Dragon’s Well 


Dram . Ξ Ξ : 


Draught, 
House 
Draw . : 
Drawer of Water 
Dread, Dreadful . 
Dreams β Ξ 


Draught 


Dress (verb). Ξ ; 
Dress (subst. ) 
Articles: Breeches . 


Border, Hem, Skirt 


Caul 
Cloak 
Coat. 
of Mail 
Girdle 
Head-dress 
Mantle . 
Mufiler . 
Napkin . 
Robe 
Sandals 
Shawl ι ‘ 
Sheet, Shirt, Linen 
Garment : 
Stomacher 
Turban . 
Veil 
Wimple 


Materials: Cotton . 
Hair 
Linen 
Silk 
Wool , F 
in Oriental ‘Thought 
Drink . . ‘ ‘ 
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563* (Jastrow), 614%, 
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i. 623° (Mackie). 

1, 625°, 320° (A. R. S. 
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. 3637, 628%. 

. 4490, 624>, 

. 4527, 624°, 

. 319*, 328 (Barnes). 

626°. 

626°. 

. 627": 111. 239" (Selbie). 

627": 11]. 455” (Selbie). 

. 627"; iii. 487> (Selbie). 

627°. 

0275. 

. 627°, 
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ra 
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. 624", 

. 6287; iv. 6178 (5610]16). 

6975, 

. 627"; iv. 8485 (Davies). 
. 627°; 11]. 240 (Selbie) ; 

iv. 923», 

1. 623°, 

1. 623°; ii. 285* (Ewing). 
1. 623° ; iii. 1940 (Ewing). 
1. 6248, 
" 

i 
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623°; iv. 9275, 
6283, 
li. 33° fF., 36* (Macalister). 
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Drink-offering . 


Dromedary . 
Dropsy 
Dross . 
Drought 


Drove . , 
Drowning 
Drunkenness 


| Drusilla 


Dualism 


Dudael 
Duke 


Dulcimer . 
Dumah 


Dum bness 
of Ezekiel 


Dumn-zi 
Dumu-zi-zuab 
Dung 

Dove’s 


Gate . 
Dungi . 
Dun-shagega. . 
Dura 
Dure . ‘ 
Dutch Versions 
Duty 
Dwarf . 
Dyeing 


Dysentery 


E (work of Elohist) 
Date. : : 
in Exodus 


in Genesis 
in Joshua. 
in Judges . 
Ea Ξ ; 


'| Eagle . 


Ear. 
Ear (verb) 
Earnest 
Ear-ring 
Earth . 


Earthquake . 
Uzziah’s 
Ease . . 


East Sea, Eastern Sea 
' Easter . 


| East, Children of the . 
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(Thackeray). 

ii. 593" (Conder). 

1. 225 (Hommel). 

Ext. 548°. 

i. 6915 (Walker). 

i. 631°. 

Ext. 414° (Bebb). 

1, 631°, 

i. 631°. 

i. 631° (H. Porter), 456° ff. 
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111. 325% (Macalister). 


Ext. 
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li. 373°. 

i. 806°. (Harford - Bat- 
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ii. 1457 ff. (Ryle). 

ii. 781 (G. A. Smith). 

Li. 812° (KGnig). 

1. 9155 1. (Hommel) ; Ext. 
538? ff. (Jastrow). 
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i, 6325 (Mackie). 

1. 632°. 

i. 6337 (Philps). 

i. 633? (Mackie). 

i. 633° (Selbie), 502°, 504*-> 
(Whitehouse). [See 
World]. 

i. 634% (Hull). 

ili. 6175 (Warren). 

i. 635% (Hastings). 

i. 635° (Margoliouth) ; 11. 
8915 (Macpherson). 

i. 575° (Hull). 

i. 635°. 
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Ebal (person) ‘ 
Ebal (mountain) . 
Ebed . 
Ebed-melech 
Ebenezer 


Eber 


Ebez . 
Ebiasaph 


Ebiathar 7 
Ebionites, Gospel ‘ef tlie 
Ebony . : 
Ebron . 

Ecbatana 

Ecclesiastes . 


Authorship and Date 

Canonicity 

Contents . 

Epilogue . 

Idea of God : 
of Future Life . 


Integrity . 
Language and Struc- 
ture 


Title. : 
Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 

Author 

Contents . 

Doctrine of God 

Editions 

Eschatology 


History 
Importance 
Language . 


Name : 3 
Place in Bible . 
Quotations of Latin 
Fathers. 
Relation to Tobit 
Sadducean tendency 
Satan in 
Text, Greek 
Hebrew . 
Syriac 
Theology . 
Use in 
Church . 
Versions 
Arabie . 
Armenian 
Coptic 
Ethiopic 
Georgian ‘ 
Latin . ‘ ᾿ 
Palzeo-Slavonic 
Syriac 


Christian 


i. 635° (Margolioutlh). Ecclesiasticus— 
i. 635° (Mackie). Wisdom Teaching 
i. 636°. 
1. 636°. Eclipse . 
1. 6365 (Stenning); iv. 
4925 (Wilson). 
i. 636 (Selbie) ; ii. 1315} 
(Curtis), 326% (Wil- | Ed Ξ 
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i. 5° (Gray); ii, 124° 
(Curtis). 
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Ext. 435° (Tasker). Eden (people) 
i. 637°. 


. 637% (Ewing). 
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i. 24> (Margoliouth). Eden (person) 
i. 637? (Peake); iv. 927% | Eder 
(Siegfried); Ext. 7312 
(Kautzseh). Fdification . 
i. 637°. E-dingirrana-du . 
i. 642"; 111, 613° (Woods). | Edna (Apoc.) 
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i. 6402. Relation to Hebrews 
1. 641}. Sanctuary 
1. 648*: Ext 731" 
(Kautzsch). Edos (Apoc.) 
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i. 6387; iii, 32% (Margo- | Education 


liouth); iv. 13° (Budde). From the Conquest 


i. 6372. to the Exile ; 
iv. 539 (Nestle). Schools of the Pro- 
iv. 541° ff. phets . ; 
iv. 549° ff. From the Exile to 
Ext. 276° (Fairweather). B.C. 75 

iv. 542° ἢ Alexandrian infiu- 
iv. 550°; 1, 742 (Charles); ence 


iv. 233?(E. R. Bernard). Place and Method 


iv. 539. Proverbs as Hand- 
iv. 539°, book . 
ili. 35> (Margoliouth) ; Scribes as Teachers 
iv. 13° (Budde). Synagogue Instruc- 
iv. 540° {. tion 
iv. 539°, 
From B.C. 75 to A.D. 70 

iv. 545°, Schools . 
iv. 7895 (Marshall). Teachers 
iv. 549>; i. 119* (Porter). In NT Times 
iv. 409% (Whitehouse), Effect . 
iv. 543° 1, Egg 
iv. 546° ff. 
iv. 546?. White of an Egg 
Iv. 550* ©, 

Eglah . 
iv. 550°, Eglaim . ‘ 
iv. 544° ff. Eglath- shélishiyah 
iv. 545%. Eglon (person) 
iv. 544°, Eglon (place) 
iv. 545. 
iv. 5454. Egypt . 
iv. 545%. Architecture 
iv. 545™ *. Calendar . 
iv. 545+. Chronology 
iv. 544°, Divisions . 


iv. 927" (Siegfried); Ext. 
281°. (Fairweather). 


i, 193 (T. G. Pinches), 
4189 (Turner), 559° 
(Purves); Ext. 558° 
(J astrow). 
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. 642° (A. R. S. Kennedy). 
ς 6425, 

643* (Sayce), 210" 
(Hommel); iii. 669% 
(Salmond). 

. 643+ (Selbie). 

642 (Selbie), 
(Margoliouth), 
(Hommel). 

« 642 s 11. 1255 dts, 

. 644% (Ryle); ii. 
131 (Curtis). 

1. 644, 

i. 225% (Hommel). 

i. 644, 

i. 644° (Sayce). 

Ext. 74° ff. (Jastrow). 

iv. 3962 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

1. 6462. 

i. 646* (Sayce), 
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i. 646*(A. R. S. Kennedy). 
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183° 
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μι 


198", 


εν 
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i. 6467 ff. 
i. 6474. 
i. 6474. 


i. 648°. 
i. 649", 


i. 648%. 

i. 647°. 

i. 647%; iv. 6413, 649" 
(Bacher). 

i. 649°. 

i. 649%. 

i. 650"; iv. 690* (Adeney). 

i. 650"; Ext. 54% (Buhl). 

i. 652? (Hastings). 

ii. 645 (Post), 37. (Mac- 
alister). 

iit. 375 (Macalister); iv. 
9105 (Post). 

i. 652"; ii. 126°. 

i, 6535, '702°. 

i. 652? (Selbie). 

i. 652 (Redpath). 

i, 6525 (Henderson); ili. 
15> (Bliss). 

i. 653" (Crum). 

iv. 891% > (Warren). 

i. 657. 

i. 656°. 

i. 653° 1. 
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Egyptian Customs in Gods, Animal . . Ext. 190°. 
Joseph Narrative. ii. 772 ff. (Driver). Apis. .. «. Ext. 1903. 
Ethnology Ἴ . 1. θδῦ8, 2140 (Hommel); Βδοθ. . . Ext. 190°, 
Ext. 78°f. (Jastrow). Mnevis . . Ext. 190+, 
Fauna and Flora 1. 654* », Pheenix. - . Ext. 1904, 
History . t. 657" 1} Sphinx . : . Ext. 190°. 
Old Kinedom i. 657%. Suchos . : . Ext. 190°. 
Middle Kingdom . i. 659. Gods, Foreign . . Ext. 186%, 
New Kingdom i, 600, Anta . . Ext. 187», 
Foreign Dominion 1. 662°. Anukit . . Ext. 186°. 
Restoration . 1. 663°. Astarte . : . Ext. 187°, 
| Persian Supremacy 1. 6645. Baal. . Ext. 1875. 
Israel in Egypt i. 665% >, 398° (Curtis). Bast. : . Ext. 186°, 
Judaism in Egypt . Ext. 95%, 108° (Selitirer). Bes ‘ . Ext. 1860. 
Language. i, 655>, 664° if. Neith . ; . Ext. 186°, 
Affinity to Semitic Reshpu . . Ext. 187», 
Languages . .« ἃ 655%, Sati . Ext. 186%, 
Alphabet. . 1. 70° ff (I. Taylor). Ta-urt . . Ext. 186° Ὁ, 
Coptic Dialects . 1. 668% (Forbes Robinson). Gods, Native . . Ext. 184? ff, 
Magie : ; . ii. 2075 (Whitehouse) ; Amon . : . Ext. 185, 
iv. 600* > (Whitehouse). Aten . : . Ext. 1854, 
Name ; » ἢ 985 Chepera ; Ext. 184°, 
Physical Character . 1. 653° ff. Chnum, Chuuphis Ext. 185°, 
Relations with Asia 1. 664°. Chunsu . j Ext. 185°. 
Religion . ‘ . 1.668», Ext.176> ff. (Wiede- Hathor . : . Ext. 1868, 
mann). Horus . ; . Ext. 1845, 
Roman Province . iv. 144> (Headlam). Imhetep . Ext. 186, 
Ships : . . Ext. 360° ff. (Blomfield). Ment. : . Ext. 185* >, 
Versions . ‘ . 1, 6687 ff (Forbes Robin- Min : , . Ext. 185% >, 
son). Mut. : . Ext. 1889, 
Weights . ‘ . iii, 4185 (A. R. S. Ken- Nechebit . . Ext. 1864. 
nedy). Nefer-Tum . . Ext. 1865, 
Wine : ‘ . ii. 34> (Maealister). Ptah . ; . Ext. 185», 
Writing, MHierogly- Ra . Ext. 189», 
phie script. . i. 656%, 70° ff. (I. Taylor). Sebak . . . Ext. 1865, 
Numbers : . iil. 5614 (Konig). Sechet . . Ext. 186". 
Egypt, Religion οἱ. Ext. 176>ff. (Wiedemann). Shu : Ἴ . Ext. 1885, 
Creation of the World Ext. 177° ff. Sokharis 5 . Ext. 186+. 
Attributed to acts Ext. 178? fi. Tum, Atum . . Ext. 184, 
to words. . Ext. 180°. Gods, Historical De- 
Power of the velopment of . Ext. 189», 1885, 
Name . . Ext. 1814. Nome gods . . Ext. 182°, 
Methods , . Ext. 179°. Origin . Ext. 179°. 
Origin of Gods, Reéci procal Ἐεϊδ. 
Men, Plants, tions with men. Ext. 177°. 
and Animals . Ext. 179°. Worship of Abstract 
of the Sun . . Ext. 1795. Notions. . Ext. 191% 
Separation of Hea- of Animals . . Ext. 1890", 
ven and Earth . Ext. 178*f. of City gods . . Ext. 1915, 
Cultus .. Ext, 191° ff. of Heaven, Harth, 
Destruction of thee and Heavenly 
World Ξ . Ext. 181°. Bodies - . Ext. 188), 
Conflacration . Ext. 181%, of High Places » Hxt. 189", 
Deluge ee Ext. 182°. of Plants and 
Destruction by Ra Ext. 182". Trees. : . Ext. 190°. 
Future Life, Concep- of Springs and 
tions of— Streams . . Ext. 1895. 
Connexion with of Stones . Ext. 189+. 
sun’s course . Ext. 1939. Egypt, River of . . i. 667° (Selbie); iv. 
Dwelling - place of | 3885, 
gods ; . Ext. 193°. | Egyptian Papyri . Ext. 353* (Kenyon). 
of the dead . Ext. 193° ff. | Egyptian, The . . 1 667° (Headlam). 
Osirian Doctrine of Egyptian Versions . i. 668* (Forbes Robin- 
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Egyptian Versions— 

Dialects of Coptic 
(Bohairic, Middle 
Egyptian, Sahidic) 

Relative Dates. 

Versions, Criticism . 
Date . ‘ ‘ 
Extant Remains . 


Greek Text implied i 


Egyptians, Gospel ac- 
cording to the . ὃ 


Ehi ‘ 
Ehud 


Either . 
Eker . : 
Ekrebel (Ap. ) 
Ekron . 
El, Elim 


in compound Names 
Ela 
Elah 


Elah (valley) 
Elam (person) 


Elam, Elamites . 


Elasa (Ap.) . 
Elasah . 
Elath . 
El-berith 
El-bethel 
Eldaah 
Eldad . ᾿ 
Eldad and 
Book οἱ. 
Elder (OT) . 
(NT) . 


Modad, 


(of Sanhedrin) . 
Elead . 
Eleadah 
Elealeh 
Eleasah 


Eleazar 


Election 


Author 
Effect 
Elect 


Reprobation 


Term 

and Foteknowledge 
in Genesis 

in Deutero-Isaiah 


i. 6682. 
i. 669%, 
i. 6732. 
i. 670%. 
i. 669°, 
ῖ, 8725, 


Ext. 4923» (Tasker), 346° 1. 
(Ropes). 

i. 673°; ii. 180%. 
i. 673° (Cooke) ; 
131 (Curtis). 

i. 673°. 

i. 674%: li. 126°, 
i. 674°, 
i 
i 


li. 130°, 


i. 674° (Beecher). 


i. 95* (Davidson); ii. 198". — 
: Eliada . 


[See Elohim]. 

ili, 484° (Gray). 

1. 674. 

i. 6742 (N. J. D. White), 
676% (Selbie); ii. 128° 
(Curtis). 

i. 674° (Stenning). 

. 674° (Selbie); ii. 124°, 

1315 (Curtis). 

i, 674° (Sayce); Ext. 8951, 
(Jastrow). 

i. 67673 111, 183°. 

1. 6767. 

i, 676% (Selbie). 

i. 6763. 

i 

i 

i 


je 


i. 676°. 
i. 676°. 
1. 676°. 


ete 


. 676° (Marshall). 

i. 676" (Selbie). 

i, 3015, 440° (Gwatkin), 
433°: © (Gayford). 

iv. 399° (Bacher). 

i, 677} ii. 130°. 

1. 677s 11. 1805, 

i. 677%. 

i. 6770, 676? 
11, 126%, 1314. 

i. 677° (Allen), 6 (N. J. 
D. White); ii. 123%», 
125%, 1895 (Curtis); iii. 
183 (Fairweather). 

i, 678% (Murray). 
Predestination]. 

i. 6785, 

i. 6802. 

i, 6798: 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 6807; iv. 605, 62> (War- 
field), 228" (Denney). 

1. 678+. 

ii, 52° ff. (Stewart), 

li. 1485 (Ryle). 

Ext. 706° (Kautzsch). 


[Elasah] ; 


[See 


Ext. 684? 


Elect Lady . , : 


Elegy . ‘ ‘ ᾿ 


ἘΠ.- 6] 6- [5186] 
El Elyon 


Element 
Eleph . 
Elephant. : 
Eleutherus (Ap.). 
Elhanan : 


Eli 


Eli, Eli, Lama Sabach- 


thani 


- Eliab 


Eliadas (Ap.) 
Eliahba 
Eliakim . 
Eliali (Ap.) . 
Eliam . 


Eliaonias (Ap. ) 
Elias 

Eliasaph 
Eliashib 


Eliasib (Ap.) 
Eliasibus (Ap.) 
Eliasimus (Ap.) . 
Eliasis (Ap.) 
Eliathah 
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Church to the 
World 


. 772% (Hastings), 

772* (Hastings). 

. 772° (M‘Clymont). 

. 773° (M‘Clymont). 
774% ®, 

. 773°; ili. 6145 (Woods). 


μων μῶν μπρ μῶν μὰ μαῖο 
ν 


1, 7755. 

i. 7745, 

iv, 9935 (J. H. Moulton). 

i, 776°, 

i. 776° (Conder); 11. 128° 
(Curtis). 

. 2222 (Hommel). 

i. 776° (Chapman), 803%: ». 

776° (Selbie); ii. 128+, 

125%, 1905 (Curtis) ; iv. 

37%, 152 (Davison). 

«TE § ἵν. TOR, 

77". 

. 7775 (Burncy). 

775, 

. 7775 (Strong). 


-μ- 


to 


»»"λ pel pete tt 
σ . 


1. 777° ff. ; Ext. 294% (Fair- 
weather), 624°, 664° 
(Kautzsch. ) 


7185, 

: 778° ; Ext. 633° f. 
779"; Ext. 687° f. 
; 7185. Ext. 722>f. 


pic pie feo μῶν 
bs μ 


i. 779°; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 


709° 


i, 780*. 
i. 7805. 


i. 780°. 
. 7815; 
son). 


iv. 156° ff. (Davi- 


—e 


pie 


. FRI" f. 


i, 781°; Ext. 726" f. 


— 


182". 
782°. 
782°, 
. 782%. 


»“. - pet μαὶ» 


i. 7885, 
1, 873° ff. 


i. 7845, 
i. 788", [See Sermon on 


the Mount]. 
i. 784° ff. 


1, 785°. 


SS 
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Ethics of NT Epp.— 


Christian Virtues i. 


Faith 
Hope. 
Humility 
Love. 
self-control 
Whole-hearted- 
hess. ἃ 
Gospel of St. John 
Ethiopia ‘ 
Geography 
History 
Language 
Name 


Ethiopian Eunuch 


Ethiopian Woman 

Ethiopic Version 
Canonical Books 
Critical Value . 
Date ‘ 
MSS. ; 
Printed Editions 
Text, Source of 

Eth-kazin 

Ethnan 

Ethnarch 

Ethni . 

Ethnology . 

Eubulus 

Eucharist 


Kuergetes 
Eumenes 
Kunice 
Eunomius 
Eunuch 
Ethiopian 
Euodia : 
Eupator (Ap.) 
Euphemism 
Euphrates . 
Jewish settlements . 
Eupolemus (Ap.). 
Euraquilo, Euroclydon 
Eusebius of Ceesarea . 


Eusebius of Emesa 
BKuthymius Zigabenus 
Eutyehus 


Evagrius-Euthalius 
Evangelist . 


Eve 

Eve, Gospel af 
Evening 
Event . 


786? ff. 
i. 187". 
i. 7575, 
i. 786°. 
i. 7875, 
L.. 787%. 


. 786. 
. 784", 
. 7895, 
. 789%. 
789}, 
7905. 
7895, 

790° (Margoliouth), 
499* (Grieve); ili. 8905 


536*(Margoliouth). 


Je pelo μῶν μν pete fete pel ts 
δ s > e 


(Cowan). 
i. 790° (Margoliouth). 
i. 7914 (Charles). 
i. 791. 
i. 792°. 
i. 792°. 
i, 7915. 
i. 791}, 
1 7515, 
i. 7983, 
i. J98* « ii, 128+. 
i. 7035 (Headlam). 
i. 793" 5 ii. 123°. 


Ext. 72° ff. (Jastrow). 

L, 7935. 

1. 461° (Armitage Robin- 
son), 489°, 490° (Robert- 
son); 11. 63671f. (San- 
day); ili. 316" (Adeney); 
iv. 347° ff. (Paterson). 

i. 2715 [Benefactor]. 

. 793* (Moss). 

. 793" (Lock). 

Ext. 500° (Turner). 

1. 793° (G. Walker). 

i, 790° (Margoliouth). 

i, 7945 (Gibb). 

i. 79», 

Ext. 164° (KGnig). 

i. 794 (Sayce). 

Ext. 92? (Sehiirer). 

1. 794, 

i, 794> (Dickson). 

111. 541°f. (Stanton); iv. 
240 (Porter); Ext. 
340* (Menzies), 4905 
(Tasker), 497" (Turner). 

Ext. 4985 (Turner). 

Ext. 486° (Turner). 

i. 795° (Headlam); 
3297 (Macalister). 

Ext. 524° ff. (Turner). 

i. 795° (Massie), 
note (Gayford). 

i. 7975 (Bennett). 

Ext. 438° (Tasker). 

iv. 766% (Abrahams). 

1. 797". 


—o po 


111. 


433° 


Everlastingness . 
Every . 

Evi. ‘ 
Evidence, Evidently : 
Evil . . . 


Evil Eye . 


Evil-Merodach 


Evil Speaking 
Evil Spirit . ἢ ; 
Evil Spirit from God . 


Exact . 

Exceed 

Exeelleney . 

Excellent, Most Excel. 
lent . 

Except 

Exchanger . 


Excommuniecation 


Executioner 

Exercise 

Exile 

Exodus and Journey to 
Canaan . ; 


Date 
Exodus (Book) 
Analysis of Con- 
tents— 
Israel in Egypt 
Egypt to Sinai 
Sinal 
Historical CAecresabar 
Laws in Exodus— 
Covenant, Ten 
Words of 
Book of 
Decalogue 
Judgments, 
of : 
Leading ideas . 
Tabernacle 
Exodus. 
Exorcism 


Book 


in 


Expect, Expectation . 
Expedient 

Experience . 
Experiment 
Expiation 


Explainers . 
Exposure 
Express 
Exquisite 


| Extinet 


787 
A. 797". 
i. 797°. 
i. 798°. 
i. 7985 (Hastings). 
i. 798* (Hastings), 780° 


(Strong), 843°f. (J. H. 
Bernard); iv. 408? 
(Whitehouse). 

111, 2084 (Whitehouse) ; iv 
604>; Ext. 154* (Ram- 
say), 554 (Jastrow). 

i. 798° (Price), 229 
(Hommel). 

iv. 552° (Garvie). 

[See Demon]. 

11, 4045 (Swete) ; iv. 110" 
(Davidson). 

i. 798° (Hastings). 

1, 799? (Hastings). 

i. 799» (Hastings). 


i. 8005 (Headlam). 

i. 8005 (Hastings). 

111, 432 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

i, 800 (Adams Brown), 
534° (Denney). 

1. 801", 

i. 802* (Hastings), 

li. 514* (Barnes). 


i. 802° (Harris and Chap- 
man). 

i. 398 f. (Curtis). 

1. 806% (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 


i. 806°, 
i. 807°. 
i. 808°, 
i. 8115. 


i. 810%. 
1. 8105. 
i. 8105. 


1. 810%. 
1. 8115. 


i. 810}, 

i. 811 (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 551° ff. (Jastrow). 

i. 818" (Hastings). 

1. 8137. 

i. BLS. 

i. 8185, 

i. 197" [Atonement]; iv. 
128? [Propitiation]. 

Ext. 65> (Schechter). 

1. 524° f. (Poucher). 

i. 813°. 

i. 813%. 

1 813°. 
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Extreme 
Eye (verb) 
Eye (subst...) 


P alnt 9 8 ο 
Salve 


Eyeservice . 
Ezbai . 
Ezbon . ; 
Ezekias (Ap.) 
Ezekiel 
Dumbness 


Ezekiel, Book 
Analysis of Contenta 


Authenticity and 
Unity 

Epoch-making seine. 
acter. , ° 

Eschatology 


Literary History 
Literary Style. 


Parallels with 
Leviticus . 


Priesthood in , 
Religious Teaching . 
Idea of God . ; 


Individual respon- 
sibility 


Symbolic actions 


Visions 
Ezel 
Ezem . 
Ezer 


Ezion-geber 
Eznite . 
Ezora (Ap.) . 
Ezra 


Ezra, (Book) 
Ezrah . 
Ezrahite 
zi. : 
Ezril (Ap.) . 


Fable . 


Fables and Genealogies i. 


pik bt PE pe 


i. 813°. 

i. 8145. 

i. 814% (Mackie). 

111, 9085 (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 604°; Ext. 154? 
(Ramsay), 554* (Jas- 
trow),. 

i, 814> (Mackie); 11. 182° 

(Hastings) ; 111, 639°. 

. 814° (Mackie); 111. 44° 
(Ramsay). 

. 814°, 

. 814°; 11. 132°, 

814°: ii, 180", 1315, 

814», 

. 814° (Skinner). 

816°; iv. 1155 (Davidson); 

Ext. 175°f. (K6nig), 
673°f. (IMautzsch), 

i. 817° (Skinner). 

i, 8175, 


po 


to Rte μα Fo Eo pte 
ο 


i, 817}, 


Ext. 701° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 703° 1, (Kautzsch). 

i, 819°, 

i. 818°; 111, 32° (Margo- 
liouth). 


1085 
tersby). 
iv. 77° (Baudissin) ; Ext. 
7055 (Kautzseh). 


111. (Harford - Bat- 


i 818°; Ext. 7015 fi. 
(Kautzsch). 

i, 818°; Ext, 701» 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 8199; Ext. 702 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 1755 (K6nig), 


6785 (Kautzscl). 
Ext. 676° (Kantzsch). 
i, 820 (Stenning). 
i. 208 [Azmon]. 
i. 8205 : 11, 128%, 129°, 1302, 
1305, 
i, 8205 (Selbie). 
. 38° [Adino]. 
8205, 
. 820° (Batten) : 
(Curtis), 
. 821> ff. (Batten). 
, 8245: ἢ. 1292, 
824», 
824°, 
824», 


Bia = eo = 


li. 123° 


ea 


(KG6nig), 663? (Plum- 
mer). 

825" (Massie) ; 11. 187°. 
(Headlam); iv. 


(Lock). 


. 825% (Massie) ; ili. 660° 


= ] 
410" 


SUBJECTS 
Face . ; ‘ 


Covering the Face 
Fact 
Fain . 
Faint . 
Fair 
Fair Havens 


Fairs 
Faith . 


Biblical Conception 
Historical Presenta- 
tion in OT 
in NT . 
Justification by 


Philological Expres- 
sion in NT ; 
in OT 
in Philo 
in LXX j 
Teaching of Christ . 
of Ep. to Hebrews 
Epp. of St. Peter 
St. James 
St. John . 
St. Paul 
and Works 
Faithless 
Falcon ‘ 
Fall (verb) . 
Tall (noun) . 


Allusionsin OT 
in Apocrypha 


Doctrine of NT 

Interpretation, 
thods of 

Parallels, 
lonian 


Me- 


Baby- 


Zoroastrian . 
and Death 


and Evolution . 

and Free Will . 
Fallow Deer 
False Witness 


Fame . 
Familiar 
Family 


| Famine 


in Egypt . 
under Claudius 


i, 8255 (Mackie) ; 
639° f. (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 1725 (Konig). 

i, 825° (Hastings). 

i. 8205 (Hastings), 

1. 8267, 

i 

i 


Ext. 


i, 826°. 

i, 826 (Muir); 
(Hull). 

1. 826° [Fair]. 

i, 827° (Warfield), 
(Strong). 

i. 836°, 


ii, 811» 


787° 


. 831° ff. 


. 833° ff. 
1. 835, 


o fj} pale 


334° 
7245 
283> 
303° 
[See 


837° ff. 3 1, 
(Bruce); iii. 
(Findlay); iv. 
(Stevens), 
(Robertson). 
Justification]. 


. 828° ff. 
. 8274, 

. 8285, 
828%, 
8342. 

. 835"; ii, 334° (Bruce). 
835°. 

. 834" ; 11, 546" (Mayor). 
836+. 


. 835° ; 111, 7245 (Findlay). 
. 834": ii. 546° (Mayor), 
838°, 
838°. 


. 838° (Hastings). 

. 839° (J. H. Bernard) ; 
Ext. 667° (Kautzsch). 

. 840, 

, 840; Ext, 292> (1811- 
weather). 

i. 8415 ff. 


ta fla pete ite μια ee pn Tr fonts 10 ΒΕ’ to fto Rts μι 
6 


eto fa 


i, 840", 


. 839>, 9105 (Hommel) ; 
Ext. 574? (Jastrow). 

i, 8395, 

. 841% >, 8454; 111, 721° 
(Findlay) ; iv. 535° (Ὁ, 
R. Bernard); Ext, 
299 ἢ, (Fairweather). 

i, 8485, 

iv. 990" (Stanton). 

1. 845°; ἢ, 36°. 

ili, 112° f. (W. P. Pater- 

son), 576°f. (Herries), 

i. 845> (Hastings). 

i, 846 (Hastings). 

i. 846 (Bennett). 

i. 850° (Warren). 

11, 773" (Driver). 

i. 416° (Turner) ; 

480° (Ramsay). 


fe 


ea 


Ext. 
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Famish 

Fan, Fanner 
Faney . 

Far 

Fare, Bete 
Farthing 


Fashion 
Fast 
Fasting 
Mourning 
in OT 
in NT : : 
Christ’s Teaching 
Practice in Early 
Chureh 
Fasts . 
Fat as Food 


in Sacrifice 


Fat (verb) 

Fat (vessel) . 

Fate 

Father 
Godas . 

Fathom 


Fatling 
Fauchion 
Fault . 
Favour 


Fayfiim ee Frag- 
ment ᾿ 
Fear 


Feasts . 


Hospitality 
Minor Festivals— 
Baskets 
Captured Fortress 
Dedication of 
Temple 
Nicanor 
| Purim 
| Reading of the Lave 
Wood Offering 
New Moon 
Passover and Un. 
leavened Bread 


Pentecost . 


Sabbath y 
Sabbatical Year 


Tabernacles 
Trumpets . 
Year of Jubile . 


Feign . ‘ ; 


1. 852+. 

1, B52", 615, 

1, 852+. 

i. 852+ (Hastings). 

1, 852> (Hastings). 

111. 428>f, (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 853° (Hastings). 

1. 84", 

i, 8545 (Stanton). 

111. 4545 (Nicol). 

i, 854". 

1. 855+. 

1. 855+. 


1, 885°. 

i, 8622 (Harding). 

11, 39% (Macalister); iv. 
487* (Post). 

lv. 332%, 333* " (Paterson) ; 
Ext. 618*f. (Kautzseh). 

1, 855°. 

i, 855°. 

(See Free Will]. 

i. 8485 (Bennett). 

[See God]. 

iv. 909° (A. KR. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 856". 

1, 856. 

i, 8567 (Hastings). 

i, 856° (Hastings), 8575 
(Aglen). 


Ext. 428° (Tasker). 

1, 857* (Hastings), 
(Burrows). 

i, 859% (Harding); Ext. 
62", 718* (Xautzsch). 


858" 


11. 42> (Macalister). 

1. 862". 

1. 862°. 

1. 862°. 

i. 8623. | 

i. 8010, [See Purim]. 

i. 8623, 

i. 862, 

1. 859. [See New Moon]. 

i. 860%. [See Mazzoth, 
Passover]. 

i. 861°. [See Pente- 
cost]. 

1. 859%, [See Sabbath]. 

i. 859%. [See Sabbatical 
Year]. 

i. 861%. [See Tabernacles, 
Feast of]. 

i. 859% [See Trumpets, 
Feast of]. 

i. 8005, [See Sabbatical 


Year]. 
i. 15 (Hastings). 


Felix 


Fellow . 

Felspar 

Fence . 

Fenced Cities 
Ferret . 
Ferveney, Fervent 
Festival 

Festus . 


Feteh . 
Fetish . 


Fetter . 
Fever . ‘ 
Field, Fuller’s 
Fiery Serpent 


Fifty 
Figs 


Figure . 
Filigree 
Fil ss. 
Fill the hand 


Fillet . 8 


Fine ‘ 

Fines ( Paniehanant) 
Fir 

Fire 

Firebrand 

Firepan 

Firkin . 
Firmament . 


Firstktorn, Death of 
Dedieation of 


Rights of . ; 
First-fruits . 
Relation to Tithe 
Firstling 
Fish 


Clean and ‘Vattean ᾿ 


Worship . 


Fisher . 
Fishing 
Fish Gate 
Fish Pool 
Fitehes 


Five 
Flag 
Flagon . 


ii. 1* (Robertson); i. 417° ff. 
(Turner). 

ii. 2* (Hastings). 

iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 

li, 85. 

ii. 85 (Warren). 

1. 43, 

Li, 4°, 

[See Feasts]. 

ii. 45 (Robertson); 1. 418° ff. 
(Turner). 

il. 5* (Hastings). 

111. 8790 note (White. 
house); Ext. 628> 
(Kautzseh). 

ii. 5° (Carslaw). 

111. 323 (Macalister). 

ii. 72> (wing). 

iii. 8805 (Macalister) ; iv. 
458 (Strachan), 460? 
(Post). 

111. 564 (KGnig). 

li. 5° (Post), 30° (Mace- 
alister). 

il. 6° (Hastings). 

111.6367(A. R.S. Kennedy). 

li. 7% 

i, 475> (Hastings); 1. 296° 
(Aglen); iv. 70° (Bau- 
dissin). 

ii. 7° (Hastings); iv. 657° 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

ii. 7° (Hastings). 

i. 524° (Poucher). 

11. 8* (Post). 

ii. 9* (James Patrick). 

i. 3145 [Brand]. 

i. 365"; 11. 40°, 

iv.913> (A.B.S. Kennedy). 

i. 502° (Whitehouse), 215% 
(Hommel); it 5014 
(Armitage Fobinson) ; 
Ext. 572? (Jastrow). 

lil. 8995 (Macalister). 

iii. 688° (W. J. Moulton) ; 
iv. 70> (Baudissin), 
334° (Paterson); Ext. 
618°, 7195 (IKautzsch). 

i. 8497 (Bennett) ; ii. 3412. 

Li. 10° (Pealxe). 

iv. 7805 (Peake). 

ii, 11°. 

li. 11° (Post); 111. 492°, 

11, 115, 372 (Macalister). 

ii. 127 (Post); 1. 1957(. A. 
White), 544° (Beecher). 

ti, 1, 

ii, 195 (Eddy). 

li. 593+. 

li, 185 (Selbie). 

ii. 13? (Post), 28> (Mac- 
alister). 

111. 564* (KGnig). 

11. 13 (Post). 

ii. 13° (Selbie). 
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Flax 
Flaying 
Flea, 
Flesh 


and Spirit 


Flesh-hook . ‘ 
Fleshly, Fleshy . 
Flesh-pot 
Flies. : 
Plague of . 
Flint 

Flock . ; 
Flood (Noah’s) 


Double Narrative 


Historicity 


Parallels among other 


peoples 
Babylonian . 
Causes . 


Influence of Baby- 
lonian on Bible 


Story . 


Variety of Details 
References in Scrip- 


ture 


Theories of Origin 
Type of Baptism 


Flood . 
Floor 
Flote 
Flour 
Flourish 
Flowers 
Flue-net 
Flute 
Flux 


Εν. 

Fly, Flies 
Plague 

Fodder 

Fold . 

Folden. 

Folk : 

Follow, Follower 

Folly 

Food ' 

Animal Food 

Birds 

Butter . 

Cheese . 

Dove's Dung 


Eggs 
Fish 


Flesh of Animals ᾿ 


Honey . 
Insects . ; 
Milk . “ 
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. Ἢ. 13” (Post). 


i, 525 (Poucher). 


li, 145, 

ii, 14* (Laidlaw); iv. 
165° ff.; Ext. 666° 
(Kautzscl1). 


ivy. G12*; iii. F20*> 
(Findlay); Ext. 666° 
(Kautzsch). 

11. 40° (Macalister). 

li, 15. 

11. 405 (Macalister). 

il, 955 (Post). 

111. 890? (Macalister). 

ii. 155 (James Patrick). 

ii. 15” (Post). 

li. 16% (Woods). 

li. 105, 

li. 16°. 


li. 17° ff. 


11, 172; 1, 2217 (Hommel). 


11. 18, 


is Τὴθν. ἔχε. 
(Kautzsch). 
li. 207. 


ll, 23° (Hastings). 

li. 22%. 

i. 239? (Plummer); iv. 217° 
(Bartlet). 

11. 23° (Hastings). 

ii, 24%, 439° 8, 

li, 24°, 

ii. 27°f. (Macalister). 

li. 244, 

li, 24>, 

11. 24>, 

ili, 461° (Millar). 

li. 24>; 11], 325° (Mac- 
alister). 

11. 258, 

li, 255 (Post). 

111. 890 (Macalister). 

ii, ‘25°, 8195. 

. 25> (Selbie). 

11. 26%. 

11. 26°. 

11, 205 (Hastings). 

li. 435 ff. (Vos). 

11, 27* (Macalister). 

11. 35° if 

li. 36°. 

ll. 36%. 

li. 36°, 

1. 3773 1. 620? (Post); 
Ext. 4705 (Thackeray). 

ii, 875, 

iL. 875, 

11, 35°, 36°. 

ii. 37°; 1. 2045 (Post). 

ils 51", 

li. 36°. 


Ξ: 
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Food— 
Condiments 
Anise 
Coriander 
Cummin 
Hyssop . 
Mint. 
Mustard 
Salt 
Cookery 
Feasts 
Manna 
Meals 
Taboos 


Vegetable Food 
Beans . ὃ 
Bitter Herbs 


Corn 
Cucumbers 
Fitches . 
Fruits 
Almonds 
Apples 
Dates 
Figs . 
Mulberries 
Nuts . 
Olives 


Pomegranates 
Vines. 


Vine of Sodom . 


Walnuts 
Garlic 
Gourds . 
Husks . 
Juniper Roots 
Leeks 
Lentiles 
Mallows 
Melons . 
Onions . 

Vessels 
Wine 
Fool 
Foolery 
Foot 
Footman 
Footstool 
For ‘ 
Foray . ; : 


Forbear, Forbearance . 


Forbid . 
Force . 
Ford . 


Forecast 
Forefront 
Forego . 
Forehead 


Li. 38°. 

11. 38>: i. 99 (Post). 

ii. 38°; i. 4790 (Post). 

li. 38"; 1, 532° (Post). 

li. 388, 442% (Post). 

ii, 38°; iii, 379* (Post). 

li. 38°; 111. 463% (Post). 

ii. 385 : iv. 355* (Hull). 

11. 39%, 

li. 42>. 

ii. 38°; 111. 236+. 

11. 415, 

il. 38° ff., 395> (Skinner) ; 
iv. 826°i%,  8297ff 
(Peake); Ext. 613° 
(KKautzsch). 

il, 27° ff. 

11, 285 ; 1, 260% (Post). 

11. 29>; 1, 3045 (Post) ; 1ii. 
0875, 691° (Moulton). 

ii. 27>. [See Corn]. 

11. 28%; 1. 531° (Post). 

li. 28°, 185 (Post). 

ii. 29° ff., 70° (Post). 

li. 29°; 1, 67% (Post). 

li. 30*; 1, 1288 (Post). 

ii. 30°; ili. 657° (Post). 

li. 30°, 5° (Post). 

li. 31°; iii. 456% (Post). 

li. 31"; 111. 5745 (Post). 

li, 31%; ili, 5919, 6167 


ii, 31°; iv. 14° (Post), 

li. 31°; iv. 8685 (Post). 

ii. 34°; iv. 869> (Post). 

ii, 34>; 111. 574° (Post). 

ii, 29%, 1105 (Post). 

ii. 28. [See Gourd]. 

ii, 288, 439 (Post). 

11. 354, 825 (Post). 

ll, 29%; 111, 93% (Post). 

ii. 27°; iii. 95* (Post). 

11, 34°; 111, 223° (Post). 

11. 28°; iii. 337° (Post). 

ii. 29° ; ili. 624° (Post). 

li. 4095 ff. 

11. 33° ff. ; iv. 869° (Post). 

li. 485 (Vos). 

il, 44°, 

li. 44° (Mackie). 

ii. 45* (Hastings). 

11, 45° (Selbie). 

ii. 45> (Hastings). 

il. 46°. 

ii. 46° (Hastings), 47" 
(Denney). 

ii. 47° (Hastings). 

il. 48%, 

ii. 48> (Hull); Ext. 373° 
(Buhl). 

11. 48°, 

11. 48>, 

ii. 49* (Hastings). 

il. 495 (Selbie). 


Foreigner 
Foreknow, Hareordain. 
Foreknowledge 
Forepart 
Forerunner . 
Foresail 
Foreship 
Foreskin . : 
Hill of Poreakine j 


Forest . 
Foretell 
Foreward 
Forfeit 
Forge, Forger 
Forgetfulness 
Forgiveness 
in OT 
in NT : 
Teaching of Chitist ‘ 
Analogy of Divine 
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Gier Eagle . 
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Gittites 
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Give 
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Gizrite 
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(Votaw). 


ii. 47* (Denney) ; ili. 136* 
(Hastings). 

i. 52> ff. (Stewart). 

11. 1865 (Massie) ; iv. 8098 
(Robertson). 


il. 2137; ili. 793% (Chase) ; 
Ext. 310? ff. (Scott). 

ii. 255> (Stewart) ; 111. 718” 
(Findlay). 

li. 4005 ff. (Stevens). 

11. 208; Ext. 280° (Fair- 
weather), 326 (Garvie). 


= Angels. 


God forbid . 
God, Unknown 


God, Witness of Con- 
selence to. ᾿ A 
Godhead . : ᾿ 
Distinctions in . ᾿ 


Godless 
Godliness 
Godly . : 
God, Son of . 
God, Sons of 
Gods as Angels 


as Demons : Ξ 


as Stars 
of Assyria 


of Babylonia . ° 


11. 690° f. (Strong), 722 ἢ, 


(Reynolds), 729>£., 
731° (Salmond). 
ii, 2105; ili. 718° ff. 


(Findlay); iv. 301° 
(Robertson). 
11, 793°, 7974 (Chase). 


il. 205 ff., 6067. 


ii. 206"; iv. 679° (T. 
Walker). 
ii. 206+. 


li. 206%, 


ii. 208°, 

li. 2067 If; 
(Marshall). 

li. 9090 - iii, 155° (Orr). 

iii, 345° f. (Bennett). 


487° ff. 


1V. 


ii, 212°; Ext. 325° (Gar- 
vie). 


fi, Zia": 

11, 209> ff; 111, 718” (Find- 
lay); iv. 801° (Robert- 
gon). 

111. 728* (Findlay). 

ii, 215> (Candlish); i. 


40> ff. ; 11. 385% (Bruce), 
472> (A. Martin). 

11. 217%; iv. 598* (Selbie) ; 
Ext. 643? (Kautzsch). 

ii. 47> (Hastings). 

iv. 835% (Headlam); i 
196> (Conybeare). 


1, 4745 (Kilpatrick). 
221° (Hastings). 

lil. 205% (Davidson), 9185 
(Sanday),408*f.(Swete); 
li. 7930 (Chase); Ext. 
8105 ff. (Scott). 

11, 221, 

li. 221° (Garvie). 

il, 229° (Hastings). 

[See Son of God]. 

[See God, Children of]. 

i. 95* (Davidson), 592° 
(Whitehouse). 

t. 812% note, 591> (White- 
house); iv. 603% (White- 
house), 992% (J. HL. 
Moulton); Ext. 617° 
(Kautzsch). 

i, 5927 (Whitehouse) : ii 
4805 (Driver). 

i, 177» (Hommel); Ext. 
536° ff. (Jastrow). 

i, 2155 (Tlommel); Ext. 
536° if. (Jastrow). 
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Gods— 
of Egypt . ‘ 
of the Hellenic |. 
theon 
Goel 


God as 


Gog . . 


Golim , : 


Golan . : 
Gold . : 


Goldsmith 
Golgotha 
Goliath 


Gomer . 


Gomer (wife of Hosea) 


Gomorrah 
Good, Goods 
Good, Chief. 


Goodly, Goodliness 
Goodman 
Goodness 


Gopher wood 

Gorget . : 

Gorgias (Ap.) 
Gortyna (Ap.) 
Goshen 


Gospel . ‘ 
Gospels (Canonical) 
Authorship. 
Date of Fourth Gos. 
pel . , 
of Synoptics . 
Evidence from Apos- 
tolic Age to 3rd 
century 
Four Gospels, Evi- 
dence for : ‘ 
Fourth Gospel in 
relation to Syn- 
optics 


Comparison as to 
Baptist’s W ork 
Cleansing of 
Temple . 
Feeding Five 
Thousand 
Final Scenes 


Ext. 182 (Wiedemann). 


Ext. 138° ff. (Ramsay). 

li, ὁρῶν (A, R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

li, 223; iv. 211% (Adams 
Brown). 

li, 224 (Sayce), 122° 
(Curtis) ; 111. 2125; Ext. 
80? (Jastrow), 704* 
(Kautzsch). 

ii, 224 (Sayce), 149+ 
(Selbie). 

li, 224> (Merrill). 

i, 225? (Flinders Petrie) ; 
i. 134° (Margoliouth) ; 
111. 9755 (Hull). 

li, 225° (Flinders Petrie). 

11. 2267 (Warren). 

li, 2975 (Beecher); 1. 5625 
(H. A. White), 6845 
(Stenning) ; 111. 185, 

li. 227° (Sayce); i. 1874 
(Hommel); Ext. 805 
(Jastrow). 

li, 421*f. (Davidson) ; 
Ext. 175* (Konig). 

li, 227° (Hull). 

11. 228% (Hastings). 

li. 230% (Ferries); i. 306° 
(Adeney). 

li, 230° (Hastings). 

ii, 231° (Hastings). 

[See Good, and lRight- 
eousness]. 

ii. 2327; i. 214%, 

ii,, 5895, 

11. 232 (H. A. White). 

11.. 282, 

ii. 232> (Griffith); iv. 188” 
(Sayce). 

11. 233> (Massie). 

11, 2345 (Stanton). 

li, 234°, 


li, 248°, 
ii, 247%, 
111, 5317-541. 

11. 694° ff. (Reynolds). 
li. 2438, 


nolds). 
li. 247°. 


710*~-719" (Rey- 


ii, 2457, 715% (Reynolds). 
li. 245+. 


ii, 245°. 
ii, 245, 7110 (Reynolds). 


Gospels (Canonical)— 


Ministry and 
March οἵ 
Events 


Peeuliar Doctrinal 
Character . 


Teaching of Christ: 
on Conduet 
Eschatology 


His Relation to 
the Father 
Mosaic Law 
Style of 
Harmony of Gespedls 
Synoptic Problem 
Features peculiar 
to Luke 
to Mark . 
Logia of Matthew 


Relationship of 


Synoptics . 
Source common to 
all three 
Source common to 
Matthew and 
Luke. 
Theories ; 
Common Docu- 
ments 
Direct Depend- 
ence ; ‘ 
Oral Tradition . 
Transmission 


Gospels, Apocryphal 


Gospels which em- 
body early tradi- 
tion— 

Faytim Gospel 
Fragment . 

Gospel according 
to Egyptians 

Gospel according 
to Peter ; 

Gospels, Heretical— 

Gospel according 
to Basilides 

Gospel according 
to Matthias 

Gospel according 
to Philip 

Gospel of the 
Twelve Apostles 

Gospels of Infancy 
and Parentage of 
Christ— 

Arabic Gospel of 
Childhood . 

Arabic History of 
Joseph the Car- 
penter : 


ii, 243°, 7100 1, (Rey. 
nolds). 

1. 246%, 116 8: (Rey- 
nolds). 

li, 247%. 


ii, 2460, i, 750°ff. (Sal- 
mond). 


li. 246%, 

11. 246%, 

li. 2475, 718 (Reynolds), 
li. 2499, 

ii, 235>; Ext. 5+ ff. (Votaw). 


ii. 241°; 

li. 241°, 

li, 235, 236>, 237% », 
Matthew]. 


111. 165° (Bebb). 


[See 


1. 235", 241%; ili, 250°Ff., 
958? ff. (Ralnaonds, 


eo 
fo 


11. 2385. 

li. 9405; Ἐὐχὺ. 65 ff. (Votaw). 
li. 2367-2382. 

11, 236? ff. 

ii, 2364, 238°, 

ii. 236°, 238° ff., 240°. 


Ext. 5° ff (Votaw). 
Ext. 420° (Tasker). 


Ext. 428», 
Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 437°. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 4337. 


Ext. 433°. 


Gospels, A pocryphal— 
Departure of Mary 
according 
to Thomas. 
Protevangelium of 


Gospel 


James 


Gospel of puede 
Matthew 

Gospel of Na- 
tivity of ak 


Definition. 
Origin 


Reception and infia- 


ence 
Value 
Gothic Version 
Gotholias (Ap.) 
Gothoniel (Ap.) 
Gourd . 
Jonah’s 
Wild. 


Governance , 
Government 
Forms 


| tion of . 
Revenue 


Royal Household 
Succession to Throne 


Governor 
Gozan . 
Grace . 


Gracious 
Graff 
Granary 
Grapes . 


Wild. 
Grass 
Grasshopper 
Grate, Grating 


Grave (adj.) . 
(crave (verb) 
Gravel . 
Graven Image 


Gray ; 
Great Bear . 


Great Bible . 
Great Sea 
Greaves 


Grecians, Grealte, 


tines 
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li. 262°. 


ii, 2617; Ext.97*(Schiirer). 
Ext. 109? (Ramsay). 


Ext. 109°. 


Justice, Adiednkace, a 


Grave (burial-place) 
(place of departed) . 


Great Synagogue 


Greece, Hellenism 
Greeks and Philis- 


Greece— 
Ext. 4345, Hellenism in Judea. 
Jewish Colonists in 
Ext. 431°. Greece . 
Greece, Religion of 
Ext. 429, Anatolian and pre- 
Hellenic 
Ext. 430+. Aniconic Religion 
and Image Wor- 
Ext. 430+. ship 


Ext. 420°. 
Ext. 4212, 


Ext. 422°. 

Ext. 421°. 

iv. 861> (Bebb). 

11, 249°, 

11, 249°, 

ii. 250% (Post). 

Li, 250%, 28" (Macalister). 

11, 250%, 28° (Macalister) ; 
111. 8> (Kennedy). 

ii. 250°. 

11, 250° (Thatcher), 

li. 250? ff. 


Re 


11, 252%, 

11. Bow. 

li, 251°, 

ii. 251°; 

11. 253% (Adeney). 

ii, 253° (Max Miiller). 

11. 254 (Stewart); 111. 718" 
(ΒῚπα]87). 

11, 3575 (Hastings). 

ii. 2570 (Hastings). 

il. 1105 [Garner]. 

iv. 869% (Post); 11. 31°f. 
(Macalister). 
lv. 8090 i. 452°. 

11, 258* (Post). 

ili, 1805 (Post). 

1, 258 (A, R. 
nedy); iv. 658". 

[See Sepulchre]. 

1. 740°f. (Davidson); 1]. 
2145 Π᾿, 
mond). 

li. 259°, 

li, 259°, 

11, 259+. 

11, 451% (Hastings); Ext. 
641° (Kautzsch). 

ii, 259°, 

1, 144* (Burney), 
(Pinches). 

iv. 857° (Milligan) ; Ext. 
247? (J. H. Lupton). 

li, 259° (Hull). 

iv, 643° (Selbie). 

11, 260°. 

11. 260° (Selbie). 

11. 260° (Conybeare). 


poo 


S. I<en- 


191° f. 


ii. 261°. 


343° ff. (Sal- 


Deification of ΤῊ 
Dead . 


Divine in Human 
form . 
History and Cian 
ology . : 
Influence on So- 
ciety and Life 
Brotherhoods 
and Guilds 
Burial 
Government 
Hierodouloi 
Household Pro- 
tégés 
Marriage . 
Self-Mutilation . ‘ 
Social Condi- 
tions : 
Women Guards. 
Mother-goddess 
Ritual . 
Mysteries, Ane 
tolian . 
Greek and 
Phrygian 
Confession in . 
Hieroi 
Priests 
Purification 
Sacred Animals 
Bee 
Bull 
Domestic Ani- 
mals 
Goat . 
Horse 
Lion . 
Serpent 
Sheep. 
Swine 
Sacred Places 
Caves. 
Hieron 
Mountains. 
Springs and 
Lakes 
Sacred Stones, 
Pillars, ete. 
Sacred Thrones 
Sacred Trees, Posts 
Sacred Weapons 
Shrines . 
Votive Images 


Ext. 


Ext. 


1215, 


1185, 


1515 f. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


1995, 
134? ff. 
129°, 


1525, 
1815, 
132°, 
130%. 


133%. 
129°, 
151", 


1885, 
130°. 
1995 if, 
1945. 


124° [ἢ 


126, 
127". 
120. 
1285, 
1975. 
1145 £F, 
116°, 
115+. 


1175 
115%. 
115°. 
1185, 
1185, 
115°. 
115° if. 
119° ff. 
119°, 
120° f. 
119*. 


120%. 


110°, 
1124, 
1185 

112°, 
121°, 
121°, 
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Greece— 
Hellenic Religion 
Early Greek Re- 
ligion . 

Elements at Hel- 
lenic Religion 
Greek Religion and 

Greek Law : 
Growth of Hel- 
lenic Religion. 
Conception of 
Piety 
Daimones . 
Moralization of 
gods 
Mytholog γ, 
Growth of 
Pantheon, 
lenic ᾿ 
Polytheism ad 
Hellenic Unity 
Restrictions on 
Nature of gods 
State gods 
Olympian and 
Chthonian 
deities ‘ 
Religion of Apollo 
and Delphic 


Hel- 


Oracle 
Later Development 
of Greek Re- 
ligion . ‘ 
Decay and Death . 
Degradation . 


Deifieation of 
Living and 


Dead 
Foreign _influ- 
ence 
Magic . 
Greco - Asiatic 
Cities, Religion 


of ; 
Religion in Litera- 
ture and Phil- 
osophy : 
St. Paul and Greek 
Philosophy 
Greek Language . 


Greek Papyri 


Greek Patristic Com- 
mentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles 

Catenz and Com- 
pilers of later 
period 

Cramer . 

Euthymius 
benus 

Karo and Liste: 
mann . 

Mai 


Ziga- 
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Ext. 135%. 
Ext. 185», 
Ext. 136°. 
Ext. 136°. 
Ext. 137°. 


Ext. 1428, 
Ext. 1895 ἢ, 


Ext. 139°. 
Ext. 137°. 
Ext. 138° ff. 
Ext. 138°, 
Ext. 140°. 
Ext. 141 f. 
Ext. 142°, 


Ext, 143° (I’arnell). 


Ext. 1475. 
Ext. 155°. 
Ext. 1515. 
Ext. 154° f. 
Ext. 151° ff. 
Ext 53%. 


Ext. 154°. 


Ext. 1475, 


Ext. 1805, 


ili. 36° (Thayer); Ext. 


355” (Kenyon). 


Ext. 353° (Kenyon); iv. 


950° ff. 


Ext. 484? ff (Turner). 


Ext. 4855, 
Ext. 4873. 


Ext. 486°. 


Ext. 4883. 
Ext. 487°, 


Greek Patristic Com- 


mentaries—Catenss— 
Nicetas of Serrae . 
Oecumenius . 
Theophylact . 
MS Material for 
Catenz . : ; 
Original bulk οἵ 
Literature . ‘ 
Patristic Commen- 
tators on St. 
Paul . Ξ 
Alexander ‘the 
ancicnt heretic’. 
Apollinaris of Lao- 
dicea . ‘ 
Asterius 
Athanasius 
Basil of Ceesarea . 
Chrysostom . . 
Clement of Alex- 
andria F 
Cyril of Alexandria 
Didymus the Blind 
Diodore of Tarsus . 
Dionysius of Alex- 
andria ; 
Eunomius the Ano- 
mean 
Eusebius of Cresaren 
Eusebius of Emesa 
Gennadius of Con- 
stantinople 
Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus . 
Gregory of Waa 
Heraclitus 
Isidore of Pelusium 
John of Damascus. 
Marcion 
Origen . 
Photius of Gon: 
stantinople 
Pierius . 
Severianus of a, 
bala 
Theodore of ΟΝ 
clea . 

Theodore of Mop: 
suestia 
Theodore 
Monk 

Theodoret of er 
rhus . 
Patristic Editors αἱ 
St. Paul 
Evagrius and 
Euthalius . 


the 


Greek Philosophy 


Greek VSS . 


Aquila’s Vs 

Septuagint 
Symmachus’ VS 
Theodotion’s VS 


Ext. 486°, 
Ext. 485. 
Ext. 486°. 


Ext. 521° ff. 


Ext. 484°, 


Ext. 489° 1f 
Ext. 489°, 


Ext. 5008. 
Ext. 498%, 
Ext. 498°. 
Ext. 498°. 
Ext. 501° ff. 


Ext. 520°. 
Ext. 514°. 
Ext. 4999, 
Ext. 500°, 


Ext. 496°. 


Ext. 500°. 
Ext. 497°. 
Ext. 4984, 


Ext. 517°. 


Ext. 498°. 
Ext. 498°, 
Ext. 489°. 
Ext. 512°, 
Ext. 5198. 
Ext. 4894. 
Ext. 490? ἢ, 


Ext. 519°. 
Ext. 497%, 


Ext. 507*. 

Ext. 497°. 

Ext. 508? ff. 

Ext. 519%. 

Ext. 5167. 

Ext. 524° ff. 

Ext. 524° ff, 

ili, 8400 (Kilpatrick) ; 
Ext. 1478 (Ramsay). 

iv. 864> (Redpath). 

iv. 865+. 

iv. 437° (Nestle). 


iv. 865°. 
iv. 866°. 


Greek VSS (Modern) . 
Greek Writing 
Green . : 
Greet, Greeting . 
Greyhound . 
Grief 

Grinder : ‘ 
Grisled , 

Gross 

Ground 

Grove . 


Grudge 
Guard . : 
Captain of the . 


Preetorian . 
Gudgodah 
Gudea . 


Guess . 
Guest . 


Chamber . 


Guilt 
Guilt-offering 


Guilty . 
Gulf 
Guni 
Gur. 
Gur-baal 


Gutter . 
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Ilabaiah 
Habakkuk . 
Contents . 
Critical Questions 
Date. , 
Legends of 
Name : 
Style and Text 
Teaching . 
Πα νά 
Habergeon . 
Habiri (Khabiti) . 


Habor . 
Hacaliah 
ITachilah : 
Hachmoni, Haclewnite 
Hadad . 
Hadadezer 
Hadadrimmon 
Hadar . 
Iladarezer 
ITadashal 
Iladassali 

Hades . ; 
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Ext. 4207 (Bebb). 

iv. 950° ff, (Kenyon). 

i.. 4875, 

li. 263> (Hastings). 

ii. 263°, 

11. 263° (Hastings). 

ii, 265%. 

il. 265°. 

ii. 265%, 

ii, 266* (Hastings). 

il. 2665. [See Asherah, 
Tree (Sacred)]. 

ii. 266 (Hastings). 

ii, 267* (Barnes). 

i. 352> (Burrows) ; iv. 33° 
note (Purves). 

il. 9075; iv. 33? (Purves). 

1ϊ, 267°. 

i. 225° (Hommel); Ext. 
541, 577% (Jastrow). 

il. 267°, 

li. 267° (Mackie), 

(Ewing). 

2675, 427°, 474>(Ewing); 

iv. 674% (Selbie). 

iv. 529° (HE. R. Bernard). 
iv. 387° (W. P. Paterson); 
Ext. 7214 (Kautzsch). 

li, 268%. 


4975 


pas 
mela 


ll. 268%, 

11. 268°, 1315 58, 

11. 268°, 

ll. 268°; 1, 135° (Margo- 
liouth). 


li, 268>, 3883. 

11. 269%, 

li. 269, 1585, 

li. 269, 134°. 

u. 269 (Driver). 

11. 269", 

11. 270°, 

il, 270*, 

ti, 72%. 

11. 269* (note). 

li. 272". 

li, 271, 

He 93.179», 

i. 579", 

i, 22S" (Hommel); ii. 390" 
(Williams), 

li. 273 (I. A. Pinches). 

i. 275. 

11. 379», 

i. BIS". 

li. 273” (Sayce),. 

il. 273" (Sayce) ; i, 272. 

il. 274? (Price), 

τὶ. 273° [Hadad]. 


il. 273° (Sayce). 

ti, 274". 

ii, 274°. 

il, 274° (Salmonda) ; i. 216* 
(IIommel), 742, 745* 
(Charles), 752°, 754". 


Hadid . 

Hadlai . 

Hadoram 

Hadrach 

Haft . 

Hagab. 

Hagaba 

Hagabah 

Ilagar . 
Jewish Tradl tics 
References by St. 

Paul and Philo 

Sources of Narrative 

Ilagarenes 


Haggada 


Haggai (Book) 
Hageai (Prophet) 
Haggi, Haggites . 
Haggiah 
Haggith 
Hagiographa 
and Apocrypha 
Hagri . 
Hagrite, Hagrites 
Hahiroth 
Hail (interjection) 
All hail 
Hail 
Plague 
Hair . 
Camels’ Hair 


Cutting and shaving 
the Hair 


Goats’ Hair 

Magical use 

Plocking off 
Hajehudijah 
Hakkatan 
Hakkoz 
Hakupha 
Halacha 


Ilalah . 

Tlalak . 

Hale 

Halhul. 

Hah 
ialieauassns (Ap.) 
Hall . 

allel . 
Hallelujah 


| Tlallohesh 


Hallow 
Halt 
Jlam (son of Noah) 


substituted for 


Canaan. 


| Ham (Gn 14°) 
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iL. 9785. 

11, 9705, 153», 

li, 2705, 

11, 276 (Beecher). 
li, 276°. 

il. 276°, 

ἢ, 9775, 

ii. 277% 

11, 2775 (Ryle). 

li. 9578", 


li. 2785, 

li, 278", 

li, 2810 (Macpherson), 
2780 (Ryle). 

ili. 600° (Curtis); Ext. 
58 ff. (Schechter). 

11. 279° (Cooke). 

i. 281% (Cooke). 

ii, 281%, 131°, 

ii. 281°, 1252, 

li. 581", 126°, 

iil. 597 (Curtis). 

i, 116° (Porter). 

11, 2815, 132», 

11. 281> (Macpherson). 

111. 875” (Selbie). 

li. 282° (Hastings). 

i. 63°, 

li. 282% (Macalister). 

111. 8915 (Macalister). 

11, 9895» (Ewing). 

1, 8150 (Mackie) ; ii. 285? 
(Ewing). 


jon @ 


lil. 284°f,; 1. 235° (Mac- 
alister), 246% (Carslaw); 
iv. 478*(Carslaw); Ext. 
614> (Kautzsech). 

li, 285". 

ii. 9845, 

i. 525> (Poucher). 

ii. 285". 

li. 285%, 134°, 

ii, 2854, 128, 128», 

ll. 285%, 134%. 

11]. 600" (Curtis); Ext. 
58 ff. (Schechter). 

ii, 285" (Max Miller). 

ii, 285> (Hull). 

li. 2867. 

11, 9505 (Warren). 

ii. 286. 

ii. 286" (Ramsay). 

lis 237", 

11. 287* (Davison). 

11, 287" (Woods). 

li. 287°, 134°. 

ii, 287 (Hastings). 

ii, 288" (Ilastings). 

ii. 288> (Margoliouth) ; 
Ext. 815 (Jastrow), 


11. 288°; Ext. 81*(Jastrow). 
11. 3895 (Selbie), 
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Ham, Land of 
Haman ‘ ᾧ ‘ 
Hamath ‘ ‘ ᾿ 


Hamathite . 
Hamath-zobah 
Hammath (person) 
Hammath (place). 
Hammeah, Tower of . 
Hammedatha 
Hammelech . : 
Hammer 
Hammiphkad 
Hammolecheth 
Hammon 
Hammoth-dor 
Hammuel P . 
Hammurabi (Khammu- 
rabi) 


Hammurabi, Code of . 


Characteristic 
Features— 
Agriculture . 
Class Legislation . 
Justice . 
Marriage an d 
Family Life 
Shipping, Trade, 
Commeree . 
Social Grades 
Temple . 
Code in extenso 
Comparison with 
Hebrew  Legisla- 
tion 
Discovery 
Importance 
Literature on . 
Hamonah 
Hamon-gog . 
Hamor . 
Hamran 
Hamul . 
Hamutal 
Hanamel 
Hanan . 
Hananel 
Hanani 
Hananiah 


Hand 


Full the hand 


Handbreadth 


Handkerchief 


11, 289° (Griffith). 

i. 289° (H. A. White). 
289> (I. A. Pinches); 
i. 184", 187 (Hommel). 
i. 290°, 
i. 290°. 
. 290°, 
. 290° ; 
1, 290°. 
i, 291, 
li, 291°, 
i. 291? (Carslaw). 
9195 (Warren). 

ii, 291°, 129°; iv. 180°. 
li. 291°, 

li, 2923. 

1. 2928, 199, 


iv. 759°. 


i, 88° (Ryle), 226°. 
(Hommel); Ext. -534* 
(J astrow), 5 8 5° 
(Johns). 

Ext. 584% (Johns), 358° 
(Bennett), 582° (Jas- 
trow). 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


5915, 
5902. 
594°, 
Ext. 598%. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


593". 
588°. 
594°, 
599°. 


Ext. 608*, 665° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 584+. 

Ext. 585+. 

Ext. 584°, 

. 292%. 

« woe. 

. 292% (Ryle). 

» 200%, 

il, 292>, 126, 

11. 292°, 1274. 

11. 2925, 

. 292>, 131, 139°, 

i. 293%. 

: at 124°, 

93%" (N. J. Ὁ. White, 
τ A. White), 124°, 
127°, 131% (Curtis). 
i, 293° (Hastings), 

(Aglen). 

i, 475° note (Hastings) ; 
li. 296 (A glen); iv. 70° 
(Baudissin). 

iv. 909? (A. R. 5. Ken- 

nedy). 

1, 6275 (Mackie); ili. 487» 
(Selbie). 


296" 


i i | 


nn ee SSS—_a_——F——— 


Handle : : 
Hands, Laying on 1 of ; 


Handsomely 
Handstaves . 
Handweapon 
Handwriting 
Hanes . 


Hanging . 


Hanging, Hangings 
Hannah 

Song of 
Hannathon . 
Hanniel 
Hanoch 
Hanun. , 
Hap, Haply . 
Haphraim 
Haphtaroth . 


Happen 

Happiness 
Happizzez 

Hara , 

Haradah 

Haran (person) 
Haran (place) 
Hararite 

Harbona, Harbonah 
Harbour 


Hard, Hardiness, ὗν 
Hardness . 

Hardening . 

Hare 


Hareph 
Harhaiah 
Harhas 
Harhur 
Harim . 
Hariph 
Harlot . 
Har-magedon 
Harnepher . 
Harness 


Harod . 


Harodite 
Haroeh 
Harorite 
Harosheth 
Harp 
Harrow 


Harsha 
Harsith 
Hart 

Harum 
Harumaph . 
Haruphite 
Haruz . 


Li. 206" (Hastings). 

ili. 840 (Swete); Ext. 720° 

(Kautzsch). 

297 (Hastings). 

ii, 297°, 

li. 2948, 

[See Writing]. 

li. 297° (Griffith); 

674°, 
298" (Selbie); i. 

(Pouclier). 

li. 299? (Kennedy). 

1. 209 (Milligan). 

. 385* (Stenning). 

. 299°, 

. 299, 1329, 

. 299>, 122%, 

. 299°, 

1, 299, 

. 299°, 

1. 2884 (Stewart): iv. 950" 
(Κη οι). 

1. 8005, 

. ὅ00" (Massie). 

: 300". 1955." 

. 8015 (Max Miiller). 

. 3014, 

,. 9015, 1993}. 1975, 

i. 8015 (I. A. Pinches). 

1. 301°, 

. 302". 

1. 311% (Hull); iv. 8068 
(Bennett). 


11, 


lv, 


il. 525? 


li. 302° (Hastings). 

i, 802° (Banks). 

i. 303° (Post); iv. 829° 
(Peake). 

i. 908", 197°, 

. 303°. 

1. 303°. 

. 303°, 1342, 

i, 3035, 123°. 

i, 303%, 133°. 

i. 3042 (W. P. Paterson). 

i. 304° (Nestle). 


11. 305, 1895, 

ii. 305° (Hastings, 
Barnes). 

ii. 305° (Selbie), 132° 
(Curtis). 


1. 3067, 132°, 

, 2064, 127°. 

li. 306". 

li. 306* (Selbie). 

111, 4587 (fF. (Millar). 

ii. 3067 (A. R. S. 
nedy). 

ii. 306°, 134. 

li. 306°, 593°. 

il. 306° (Post) 

ii. 307%, 128°. 

ii, 307%. 

ii. 303" [Haripli]. 

iL. 307%, T27*. 


Ken- 
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Tarvest 
Feast of 


Vintage . , 


Hasadiah . 
Hashabiah . 
Hashabnah . 
Hashabneiah 
Hashbaddanah 
Hashem 


Hashmonah . 
Haslubah 
Hashuim 
Hasidzeans 


Hasmonzean 


Hasrah 
Hassenaah . 
Hassenuah . 
Hasshub 
Haste . 
Hasupha 
Hat 

Hatasu 
Hathach 
Hathath 
Hatlior 
Hatipha 
Hatita . 
Hatred 
Hatsepsu ( εν 


Expedition to Punt . 


Hattil . 
Hattush 
Haunt . 


Hauran (Ap.) (parson) 


Hauran (place) 
Have 

Haven . 
Havilah Ξ a 


Havvoth-jair 
Liawk . 
Hay 
rlazael . 
Hazaiah 
Hazar-addar 
Wazar-enan . 
Hazar-gaddah 
Hazar-maveth 
Hazar-shual. 
Hazar - susah, 
susim 
Hazazon-tamar 
Hazel 
Hazer-hatticon 
lazerin1 
{Tazeroth 


EXTRA VOL.—5I 


Hazar- 


i. 49° (J. W. Paterson). 

11, 740° (Purves); Ext. 
6627 ({Kautzseh). 

iv. 869" (Post); Ext. 662% 
({<autzsch). 

1, 8075, 127". 

τι. 9075, 1935, 125%", 

Li, 3074. 

i. 8075, 135%, 

ii. 307°. 

τι. 180° [Gizonite], 132%, 
551°, 

11, 8075, 

τι, 807", 1275, 

11, 801», 158», 1855, 

li, 307° (Moss); iii. 
(Eaton). 

11. 307” (Moss) 3 iii 
(Fairweather). 

ii. 303> [Harhias]. 

li. 8085, 

li. 3087, 131°. 

11, 8085, 

li. 8085, 

li, 8085, 1845, 

11, 8085. 

[See Hatsepsu]. 

11, 308. 

ii. 308°, 128%. 

Ext. 186" (Wiedemann). 

iL. 308°, 1345, 

τ, 808", 

ii. 308° (Bethune-Baker). 

1. 660 (Cruiu). 

Ext. 3614, 363° (Blomfield). 

li, 809, 13-4". 

ii. 8002, 1272. 

11. 309". 

11, 309". 

11, 309° (Ewing). 

li. 310" (Hastings). 

ii. 3115 (Hull). 

11. 3115 (Sayee); i. 135%, 
643° (Margoliouth) ; ii 
469 (H. A. White); 
Ext. 74" (Jastrow), 85” 
(McCurdy). 

li. 312* (Selbie). 

li. 312 (Post). 

11. 312” (Post). 

i. 312” (Burney). 

ll. 813%, 126". 

tis 313%. 

il.. 818", 814°. 

li,. 813°. 

11. 313°. 

11, 313°, 


11, 9185", 

i. 313° (Welch). 

ii. 8185, 

11. 8145, 

li. 3145 (Driver). 

11. 314* (Driver); i. 
(Margoliouth). 


181" 


Haziel . 

Flazo 

Hazor . : : 
Hazor-hadattah .- 
Hazzelelponi 

He (a) . 

He : 

Head . 
Headband 
Headstone 
Ileadtire 

Heady . 

Health. 


Heart . 


Hearth 


Heath . 
Heathen 
Heaven 
Plurality of eearrens 


in OT ‘ 
in Auptirphai 
Apocalyptic . 


and 


in NT 
in Theology 
Heaven =God 


Heaven, Host of . 
Heave-offering 


Tleaviness, Heavy, 
Heavily 
Heber . 
Hebrew 
Meaning . 
on Monuments and 
in Inscriptions 
Hebrew Alphabet 
Hebrew Language 


Hebrew Race 


Subdivisions of Jacob 
and Hsau 
Hebrew Writing . 
Hebrewess 
Hebrews, Epistle the 
Aim atid Central 
Idea 
Author 
Canonicity 
Contrast between 
Christianity and 
Leviticalism 
Date. 


li. 814", 1239, 

11. 314°. 

li. 314" (Conder). 

ii.. 5155, 

ii. 315%, 1284, 

11, 8185, 

il. 315* (Tastings), 

11. 316% (Selbie). 

1. 626 (Mackie). 

ii, 8175. 

1. 626°, 627° (Mackie). 

li, 8175, 

li. 317° (Ilastings) ; ili. 
321? (Macalister). 

li. 3170 (Laidlaw); 111. 326% 
(Macalister); iv. 168; 
Ext. 666° (Kautzsel). 

11. 318° (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 710*( Davies). 

ii. 319. 

11. 8105 (Ferries). 

11, 8905 (Salmond). 

li, 321; 1. 506" (White- 
house), 711* (Charles) ; 
ii, 501° (Armitage [ἰο- 
binson). 

ii. 320°. 


li, 329°ff; Ext. 
(Fairweather). 

ii. 321, 323". 

11. 823°. 

11. 3215 (Salmond), 849% 
(Orr). 

ti, 429> (Driver); i. 95" 
(Davidson); 111. 1387; 
Ext. 636° ff (Kautzseli). 

iv. 338? (W. P. Paterson); 
i. 317 (Macalister); 
111. 588 (Driver). 


305* 


li, 824* (Hastings). 

11. 825° (Moss), 1207, 1315. 
li. 325° (Lukyn Williams). 
11, 825° f. 


11. 326%. 

i. 70» Η΄,, 745 (1, Taylor). 

[See Language of OT, 
Text of OT]. 

Ext. 72° ff. (Jastrow), 87 
(McCurdy). 


Ext. 745, 75° f. (Jastrow). 
iv. 9487 fi, (IXenyon). 

li. 327". 

11. 327* (Bruce). 


ii. 9:5. 
li. 8865, 338°. 
111. 540%, 541" (Stanton). 


ii. 327°. 
i. 337°. 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the— Heli. j : . L. 343%, 1385, 
Eschatology 1. 755* (Salmond). Heliodorus (Ap.) . . 11. 8485 (H. A. White), 
Quotations iv. 1875 (Woods). Helkai . ‘ ‘ : Th 343°. 

Readers, Jew or Gen- Helkath : ‘ « ii. 8.485", 
tile? . : . ἃ, 5575 Helkath-hazzurim « ἢ, 343", 
Location of . . 1, 8275. Helkias (4 Ρ.). . ii. 343°. 
Relation to Philo . ii. 335; i. 65> (Massie). Hell . ; ᾿ . ii. 3435 (Salmond); i. 
to St. Paul . » i. 8555, 752°f. [See Gehenna, 
Style ‘ : e 11.385>f.; 1. 6501. (Massie); and Sheol]. 


Theology . ‘ ‘ 
Christology . . 
Earthly Life of 
Christ 
Humiliation 
Incarnation 
Priesthood 
in Heaven 
Faith 


Fatherhood of God 
Law : 
Mediation 
Redemption . 
Regeneration 
Salvation 
Sanctification 
Sonship of Believers 
Hebrews, Gospel accord- 
ing to the 
Evidence, 
and other 
Extant Fragments . 
Theories of Origin 
and Character 
Hebron (person) . 
Hebron (place) . 


Patristic 


Hedge . ; ‘ ° 
Heed 

Hegai, Hege 
Hegemonides (Ap.) 
Heifer . ‘ 


Heifer, Red . ‘ 


Heir ‘ 
Daughters, 
ance of . , : 
Firstborn, Right of . 
Junior Right 
[See Inheritance]. 
Helah . 
Helam . 
Helbal 
Helbon 
Heldai . 
Heleb . 


Inherit- 


Heled . 


Welek . 
Helem . 
Heleph 
Helez . 


111. 42° (Thayer). 
ii. 828°, 
li, 329° ff. 


11. 3304. 

li. 8580", 

11. 8805, 

u, 3314. 

11. 333°. 

li, S34"; i. 
field). 

li. 334°. 

111. 81> (Denney). 

111. 310.) (Adeney). 

ii, 3385, 

iv. 2185, 221* (Bartlet). 

ii. 334°, 

11. 334" ; iv. 3935 (Bartlet). 

11. 219* (Candlish). 


835> (War- 


Ext. 838" (Menzies). 


Ext. 339. 
Ext. 341%, 345? ff. (Ropes). 


Ext. 342°. 

1, 338", 1237, 1245, 137», 

ii. 338° (Warren); 111. 
198? ff. 

11. 840", 

ii. 340%. 

11. 340°, 

11. 340°, 

li, 340° (Selbie) ; 111. 638 
(Post). 

iv. 207 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

11. 8415 (Bennett). 


il, 341°. 
11. 341°. 
11. 341°, 


ii, 342°, 128°. 

ii, 342%. 

il. 342°, 

11, 342°, 

ii, 342°, 

11, 342> [Heldaij; i. 73°; 
ii, 1324, 

11. 342° [Heldai]; i. 73°; 
ii. 132°. 

il. 343%, 129°, 

ii, 3487, 1322. 

11. 848», 

li, 343°, 1205, 1328. 


Hellenism ., 


Helm . » 
Helmet » 
Helon . ᾿ 
Help 

Helps . 


Helps (nautical) . 


Helve . 
Hem ., 


Hemam 
Heman 


Hemdan 
Hemlock 
Hen 

Hen (person) 
Hena, 
Henadad 
Hendiadys 
Henna . 


Hepher (person) . 


Hepher (place) 
Hephzi-bah . 
Heracleon 
Heraclitus 
Herald . 
Herb. ; 
Herbs, Bitter 


Hercules (Ap.) 
Herd . ' 
Hereafter 
Hereby 
Heredity 


Herein . 
Hereof . 
Heres 
Heresh. 
Heresy 
Hereth . , 
Heretofore . 


Hereunto, Herewith 


Herhor. 
| Heritage 
Herma ‘ 
Hermas - 
Hermes Ξ 
Herimogenes 


Hermon, Hermonites . 


11. 262° (Conybeare); 111. 
§222- > (Haton),. 

11, 346°. 

ii. 347 (Barnes). 

il. 347°. 

11, 8475, 

ii. 8470 (Bartlet). 

Ext. 8675 (Blomfield). 

11. 348". 

i. 627% (Mackie): ii. 695 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

11. 3485, 

ii. 348» (N. J. Ὁ), White), 
1244 >, 129% (Curtis). 

11, 292 [Hamran]. 

11. 348°, 

1. 452°, 

11, 3494, 

ii. 349". 

ii, 3497, 135°. 

Ext. 157% (Konig). 

i, 8465 (Post). 

ij. 3492, 128, 129%, 182%. 

11, 3494, 

ii, 349%, 1279. 

ii. 6975 (Reynolds). 

Ext. 489° (Turner). 

11. 8495, 

[See Grass]. 

i, 8045 (Post); ii, 29» 
(Macalister); iii. 6874, 
691" (W. J. Moulton). 

ii. 349" (Prichard). 

11, 349°. 

11. 350% (Hastings). 

fi. 850°. 

ii, 349 (J. H. Bernard). 
[See Sin]. 

11. 350°. 

li. 350°. 

ii. 351% (Selbie). 

li, 351%, 1365. 

li, 351 (Bartlet). 


fi, S61", 

li. 350°. 

11. 8515, 

i. 662° (Crum). 

ii. 351%. [See Heir, In- 
heritance]. 


Ext. 111° ff. (Ramsay). 
ii. 352° (Headlam), 700° 


(Reynolds); 111. 533* 
(Stanton). 
L. 352%. 


ii. 352+ (Muir). 
li. 352” (Conder). 


a eee anh  ἐθο τ τ 


Herod, Dynasty of 
Dynasty, Character 
of . : 


Chronology 

Genealogical Tables 

Index 

Origin » 9 ry 
Members— 


Agrippa I» . 


Agrippa tr. ἃ 
Archelaus . ἃ 
Bernice . 
Drusilla 
Herod the Great 
Herod Antipas 
Herod Philip 
Herodias 
Philip 
Salome . 
Herodians 
Herodias 
Herodion 
Heron . 
Heshbon 
Heshmon 
Hesychius . 
Heth (letter) 
Heth : 
Hethlon ; 
Hewer of Wood . 
Hexapla, Origen’s 


Hexateuch 
Composite Character 
Com position, M ethod 
of . 
Historical Value 
Sources, Character- 
isties of ι 
D, Characteristics 
and Language 
Date and Origin 
Extent 

JE 
Characteristics . 
Date and Origin 
Language . 

P, Characteristies. 
Date and Origin 
Extent 
Language . 

Distinctions within 
Sources 

Revisions, Editorial 

Summary of Results. 
Tlezekiah ‘ 
Hezekiah (king) . 

Aqueduct 


Chronology of Reign 
in Assyrian Inserip- 
tion : : 0 
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i. 353* (Headlaim), 


li, 361, 

li. 355%; 1, 403°, 4167, 
417> (Turner). 

ii, 354. 

li, 353%. 

li, 355+. 


li, 359"; i. 416" (Turner) ; 
in, 330° (Macalis- 
ter). 

11. 3607; 1, 417° (Turner). 

Li, 358", 

ii. 360°. 

1. 8615, 

il. 8505 ; i. 4085 (Turner). 

li. 358*, 

li. 8595, 

li. 360°. 

li. 358», 

li. 360°. 

11. 362% (Eaton). 

ii, 353°, 360°. 

li, 862"; 1. 1485, 

ii. 362°, 

il. 362> (Chapman). 

11. 362°, 

iv. 445°, 

1. 73%, 380°. 

li, 363? (Selbie). 

11, 363* (Hommel). 

11. 363%, 

iv. 4490 ff (Nestle), 864° f. 
(Redpath). 

11. 863" (Woods). 

1. 363°, 


11, 364°. 
li. 375°. 


11. 366? ff, 


li. 367°. 
li. 3685, 
li. 8675, 
Hs S1t% 
li, 372", 
li, 373". 
i. 373°. 
11, 368°. 
11, 370°. 
11, 369°. 
li. 369". 


li. 373". 

11. 3754, 

il, 375*. 

lL, 3764, 126", 127, 

11. 376* (M‘Clymont). 

11. 377%, 592°, 597* 
iv. 515° ff. (Wilson). 


ii, 376°; 1. 402% (Curtis). | 


i. 1885 (Hommel). 


(Conder); 


| Hezekiah (king)— 


Reformation 


Hezion. 

Hezir 

Hezro, Hezrai 

Hezron (person) 

Hezron (place) 

Hiddai . 

Hiddekel 

Hiel 

Hierapolis 
Inseriptions 

Hiereel ( Ap.) 


| Hieremoth (Ap.) . 


Hiermas (Ap.) 
Hierodouloi . 


Hieroglyphie Script 


Hieronymus (Ap.) 
Higgaion 

High, Highminded 
High Place . 


High Priest . 


Breastplate 


Functions. 


Vestments 
Hilen 
Hilkiah 


| Hill, Hill- — 


Hillel : : 
Hillel (Rabbi) 
Hin 


Hind 
Hinge . 


| Hlinnom, Valley of 


Hip 
Hippopotamus 
Hivah . 
Hiram . 

Tomb of 


| Ilire, Hirveling 


His ‘ 
Hitherto 
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lh. 376, 3882> (Allen), 
447%, 4482 (W. P. Pater- 
son), 492" (G. A. Smith); 
Ext. 6997 (Kautzseh). 

li. 379* (Burney). 

11. 397%, 123°. 

li. 379%, 132°. 

ii. 379%, 122>, 1264, 129», 

ii. 379°. 

11, 379°, 1323. 

li. 379% (Sayce). 

11. 379” (Burney). 

li. 379" (Ramsay). 

Ext. 945 (Schitrer). 

11, 380%, 

li, 380°. 

11, 380%, 

Ext. 1805 (Ramsay), 662%, 
690° (KKautzsch). 


i. 705 (1, Taylor), 656% 
(Crum). 
11. 380°, 


lv. 154" (Davison). 

11, 380> (Hastings). 

11. 381" (Allen) ; iv. 395* fi. 
(A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 
Ext. 119* (Ramsay), 
189? (Wiedemann), 661° 
(Kautzsch), 

IV. Te’, 7G Be 815, 920 sae 
86", 905, 92%, 9625 
(Baudissin); Ext. 705* 


(Kautzsch). [See 
Priest]. 

1, 319° (A. R.S. Kennedy); 
iv. 619» (Flinders 
Petrie). 

iv. 84%, 96% 5: 1, 202% 


(Driver and White). 

lv. 84°, 90° (Baudissin), 

ii. 402* [Holon]. 

li, 383° (Burney), 123%, 
1955 δῖα 25> (Curtis) ; 
iv. 76° (Baudissin); 
Ext. 700" (I<antzseh). 

11. 383 (Driver). 

11, 384}, 

Ext. 59% (Schechter), 

iv. 910°, (A. R. ἢ, 
ixennedy). 

li. 307% 

11. 384" (Carslaw), 435° 
(Warren). 

li. 385" (Warren), 119" f, 
(Charles), 344° (Sal 
mond). 

ii. 388%, 

i, 266 (Post), 

li, 388", 

11. 388" (Stenning). 

iv, 457" (Nicol). 

li. 890" (Hastings). 

li. 390*. 

11. 390%, 
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Hittites 


Inscriptions and 
Monuments . 
Hivites 
Hizki 
Hizkiah 
Hizonim 


Hobah . 
Hobaiah 
Hod 
Hodavial 
Hodesh 
Hodevah 
Hodiah 
Hoglah 
Hoham 
Hoise 
Hold . 
Holiness (OT) 


Ethical 
Idea of 


Holy Spirit 
Legal 


of God and Angels . 

of Men 

of Places, 
Things . 


Seasons, 


Transmissible , 


Holiness (NT) 
of Christ . 
of God 
of Men 
Holy Spirit 


Terminolog 
Holiness, Law οἵ. 


Holiness of Animals, 


Places, and Things . 


Holm Tree . j 
Holofernes (Ap. ᾿ 
Holon . 
Holyday 
Holy of Hoties 
Tabernacle) . 


(in 


in Temple of Ezekiel 
of Herod 
of Solomon 
of Zernbbabel 
Furniture 
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ii. 390° (Sayce); 1. 226%, 
227" (Hommel): Ext. 785 
(Jastrow). 


il. 392 >, 

ii. 392> (Driver). 

li, 8935, 1315, 

lis 395", 1275. 

i. 1185 (Porter). 

ii. 393°. 

11. 393" (N. J. Ὁ. White), 
654* (Selbie). 

i. 393». 

11, 9695 [Habaiah]. 

i. 393°, 189», 

ii. 3945, 127*,. 1304, 131°. 

li. 3948, 131°. 

11. 3942, 

ii. 3945, 1298, 

ii. 394%, 129», 

ii. 394". 

11. 8045, 

li. 394* (Hastings). 

11. 394" (Skinner) : 
681> (Kautzseh). 

li, 397°, 


Ext. 


1 
ΠΟΥ Place (in Taber- 


li. 3957; iv. 826°f. (Peake): 


Ext. 6215 (Kautzsch), 
11. 398°, 403" (Swete). 


li, 3975; Ext. 704”, 
(Kautzsch), 

ii, 396°. 

11. 3984, 

δ, 3960. Ext. 7175 


(I<autzseh). 

li, 395° ; iv. 826” (Peake) ; 
Ext. 621° (Kautzsch). 

11. 399% (Stevens). 

li. 400°. 

il, 4002. 

11. 400°: iv. 391” (Bartlet). 

il, 400% [See Holy 
Spirit]. 

ii. 8999 ff. 

ili. 69 (Driver), 105", 107" 
(Harford - Battersby) ; 
lv. 825 (Bandissin). 


[See Greece, Religion of ; 
Egypt, Religion of; 
Unclean}. 

ii. 401 (Post). 

ii, 4035 (Cooke). 

ii. 4027. 

ii. 402%. 


iv. 6565 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 708 (Davies). 

iv. 714° (Davies), 

iv. 6970 (Davies). 

iv. 711* (Davies). 

iv. 665" (Kennedy), 7015, 
7112, 714° (Davies). 


ft | 


nacle) 


in Temple of Ezekiel 
of Herod : 
of Solomon . 
of Zerubbabel 
Furniture . 


Holy One of Israel 


Holy Sepulchre, Site of 


Holy Spirit . 
in OT— 
Progressive Teach- 
ing on : 
Relation to Life αἱ 
of God ; : 
Terms ‘Spirit,’ 
‘Spirit of God,’ 
‘Holy Spirit’ 
Work in Creation. 
15 Intellectual 
Life 
in Messiah. 
in Prophetic In- 
spiration 


in Religious and 
Moral Life 
Apoerypha and 
other Jewish 
Literature . 


Alexandrian Doc- 
trine . 
in the New nen 
Baptism with the 
Holy Ghost 


Comes through the 


Glorification οἵ 

the Son ‘ 
Given by laying 

on of hands 
Names . 


Personality . 
Relation to Christ 
Revival of Pro- 
phecy ; 
Spirit in Christ's 5 
Baptism 
Conception 
Ministry 
Relation to 
Church 
Gift to the 
Apostles 
to the Church 
Results, tempor- 
ary and per- 
manent . : 
Teaching of Christ 


the 


iv. 655°, 656> (A. R. 8, 

Kennedy), 

. 708* (Davies). 

. 714 (Davies). 

. 697" 1, (Davies). 

. 711+ (Davies). 

. 6625 (A. RR. 5. Ken- 

nedy), 701%, 709°, 7114, 

714" (Davies). 

11. 204" (Davidson), 398 
(Skinner). 

ii. 589% (Conder). 

11. 402” (Swete). 


li. 4045, 
11. 4045, 
11, 4025, 
li. 4035, 


ii. 4034, 
ii, 403°, 
ii. 4085 ; iv. 114° ff. (David. 


son). 


ii, 403°, 


ii, 4045; Ext. 308° 


(Seott). 


11. 4045, 
ii. 405 if, 


i. 244° (Plummer); Ext, 
3095 (Scott). 


Ext. 3125 (Scott). 
111. 85+. 
ii, 4055, [See Ghost]. 


11. 408%, 411°. 
ii. 405°, 309° if. (Scott). 


ii. 4055, 309? (Scott). 
ii, 405", 309° (Scott). 
ii, 405", 309: (Scott). 
ii. 406°. 
li, 406°. 
ii. 4074, 
ii. 407°. 


ii, 407°; Ext. 314" (Scott). 
ii. 408*f.; Ext. 311° ff 
(Scott). 


Holy Spirit— 
Teaching of Christ 
in Baptismal 
Formula. 
in Fourth Gospel 


in the Synoptics . 
Teaching of the 
Apostles 


in Acts and Cath- 
olic Epp. 


in Apocalypse 
in Johannine 
Theology 


in Pauline Epp. . 


in Petrine Epp. . 
Summary of Biblical 
Doctrine : ‘ 
Work of the Spirit . 


Homam : 4 
Homer . ‘ P : 
Homicide  . , ᾿ 


Honest, Honesty 
Honey . ; Ἶ 


Hoods . 
Hook 
Hoopoe 
Hope 


Hophni 
Mophra 

Hor, Mount. 
Horain 

Horeb . 
Horem . 
Iioresh. 
Hor-haggidgad 
Hori 

Horites 


Hormah 

Hor «4 

Head- an 

Musieal Instr as 


in figurative language 


Horns of the Altar 


[Jornet Ἢ . 


[loronaim =, i ‘ 
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ii. 4085; Ext. 313° (Scott). 

ii, 4085, 688> (Strong), 
724> (Reynolds); Ext. 
8110 £. (Scott). 

ii. 4082; Ext. 311° (Scott). 


ui. 409%, 3140 (Sanday) ; 
Ext. 314° ff. (Scott). 


li. 4097; 


(Scott). 
ii, 410, 6995 (Strong). 


ἀν ἢ ἢ, 


9155 


ii, 688° (Strong), 
(Salmond). 

11, 4097; 111, 795° f. (Find- 
lay); Ext. 316* if. 
(Scott). 

11, 793°, 797% (Chase). 


732" 


11. 4105, 

li. 407°Hh, 4118 
(Findlay) ; 
(Scott), 

ii. 348> [Hemam]. 

iv. 910° (A. ἢ. Sz 
JXennedy). 

i. 521° (Poucher). 

li. 411° (Hastings), 

i. 2642 (Post); 1]. 
(Macalister). 
Dibs]. 

11, 4122, 

li, 419%. 

ii. 412°, 

li. 4125 (Banks); i. 787» 
(Strong). 

11. 4185 (Stenning). 

11, 418" (Crum); i. 663°. 

11. 4147 (Hull). 

11, 415°. 

iv, 587* (Rendel Harris). 

li. 415", 

11. 4152, 

ii, 4153, 

11. 4155, 


Ai 


37> 
[See 


il, 4155 (Beecher); 1. 365" | 


(Hull), 644° (Sayce). 
11, 415° (Chapman). 
11, 415 (Wortabet). 
ii, 4165 ; 1, 627 (Mackie). 


111, 462* (Millar); iv. 815* | 


[Trumpet]. 

11, 415° f, 

li, 4165" (Wortabet) ; t. 775 
(A. R. 8S. Kennedy) ; 
iv. 658? (JXennedy), 710" 


(Davies); Ext. 62+ 
(Kautzsel). 

11. 416 (Post); li. 8905 
(Gritith). 

li, 416°, 


1 


Horonite ‘ 

Horror, Horrible 

Horse . : 
Sacred 


Horse Gate . 
Horseleech . 
Horselitter . 
Horseman-god 
Horticulture 
Horus . ; 
Hosali (person) 
Hosalh (place) 
Hosannah 
Hosea . ς 
Life and a 
Marriage . 


Times 
Hosea (Rook}— 
Contents . 
Cultus . : 
God and Religion 


Internal Misrule . 
Israel, People of . 
Unfaithfulness . 
Polities, External 
Prophet’s Mar- 
riage in relation 
to his Teaching 


Integrity and Text . 
Hosen . 
Hoshaiah 
Hoshama 
Hoshea ; 
Hospitality, Host 


Host Ἴ 
Host of Heaven . 


as Celestial Beings . 
as Stars 
Hosts, Lord of 


Hotham 
tlothir 


| Hough 


Hour 


House . 
Bar, Bolt. 
Chambers 
Closet 
Door 
Hinge 
Key . 


Leprosy 


Lock 
Porch 
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il. 416°, 
ii. 416° (Hastings). 
11. 417% (Post). 
iv. 830° (Peake); Ext. 


115" (Ramsay). 

11, 593°, 

11, 418. 

li, 4185, 

Ext. 115° (Ramsay). 

11, 108% [Garden]. 

Ext. 1845 (Wiedemann). 

11. 4184, 125, 

11. 4185, 

ii. 4185 (Thayer). 

11. 419° (Davidson). 

ii. 419%, 

il, 4915. 
(ikénig). 

11. 4905", 


Ext. 1798. 


11, 421? (Davidson). 
11. 423", 

ii, 494°; Ext, 

(Kautzselt). 

ii. 4235, 

li, 4245, 

11, 422° if 

il, 424°, 


6924 


li, 421° ; Ext. 174°. 
([κ δ 16). 

il. 495", 

li. 495}, 

ii, 495}, 

ii, 425», 1372. 

li. 425 (Whitehouse). 

li, 427° (Ewing) κα 
375» (Buhl). 

11, 429°. 

ii. 429> (Driver); 1, 95> 
(Davidson); Ext. 636" ff. 


Ext. 


(IXautzsch). 

Li, 4307 ; 11. 1385}, 

11, 429", 

iii. 137» (Driver); i. 95° 
(Davidson); i. 203% 
(Davidson); Ext. 


636" ff (Kauwtzsch), 

11. 430", 131%, 132% Ὁ, 

11. 430°, 124. 

11, 430°, 

iv, 766" (Abrahams) ; 
Uxt. 475" (Ramsay). 

ii, 431° (Warren). 

li, 434, 

il, 433° f, 

11, 435"; 1, 450* (Hastings), 

ii, 432", 434°, 

ii. 485", 384° (Carslaw). 

li, 435%, 836° (Carslaw). 

ii, 483°; 11, 98> (Mac. 
alister). 

11. 434", 880» (Carslaw). 

li, 482"; iv. 21° (Davies). 
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House— 
Roof ὲ ε ὃ 


Window . ‘ 

How, Howbeit, a 
soever 

Hozai . 

Huckster 

Hukkok 

Hukok 

Hull .. 

Huldah 


Humility 


Humtah 

Hungarian Versions 
Hunting 

Hupham 

Huppah 

Huppim 

Hur 


Hurai . 
Huram 
Huri 
Husband 
Husbandry . 
Hushah 
Hushai 
Husham 
Hushathite . 
Hushim 
Husks . 


Huzzab 
Hyacinth 


Hyena 
Hydaspes (Ap.) 
Hygienic Laws 
Hyksos 


Hymenzeus . 


Hymn (in OT) 
(in NT) 


Hymus, Babylonian 
Hyperbole 
Hypocrite 
Hyrcanus (Ap.) . 


Hyssop 


IAM ., ‘ 
Jadinus (Ap.) 
Ibhar . 

[bleam 

[bneiah 

[bnijah ‘ 
Ibri : ν 


li, 4327; iv. 3115, 
(James Patricl). 
11, 435°, 


762% 


li, 436° (Hastings). 

li. 436*. 

11. 4865, 

ii, 436}, 

li, 480". 

ii. 436°. 

li, 4365: Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 

ii, 436> (Burrows); i. 
786° (Strong). 

11, 437°, 

Ext. 4175 (Bebb). 

ii, 437% (Bennett). 

li. 438>[Huppim], 1305. 

li. 438>, 1935, 

li, 438", 1304: >. 

ii. 438> (Stenning), 127°, 
1985 (Curtis). 

11, 379» [Hiddai], 132°. 

li. 438, 130, 

11. 4385, 131°, 

i, 8475. 

11. 4885. 

ii, 4395, 1985, 

li, 439° (Stenning). 

11. 439%. 

11, 439". 

11, 439%, 130%, 131% "Ὁ, 

li, 439" (Post), 985 (Mac- 
alister), 

li, 439% (Selbie). 

li, 5267 (Hull); iv. 
(Flinders Petrie). 

11. 439° (Post). 

ii. 4405 (Hommel), 

111, 332” (Macalister). 

i. 72? (I. Taylor), 650» 
(Crum) ; 111. 622° (Grif- 
fith). 

li, 440° (Milligan); iv. 
7165 (Lock). 

iv. 36° ff. (Selbie). 

11. 440° (Lock); iv, 9432 
(Adcney). 

Ext. 563° ff. (Jastrow). 

Ext. 1645 (KGnig). 

11. 441° (Plummer). 

11, 4410 (H. A. White) ; 


700» 


6215 


Ibsam . 
Ibzan 
Ichabod 
Teonium 
Idalah . 
Idbash . 
Iddo 


Idolatry 
Heathenism in lerael 
Ancient Semitic 
Religion 


Mosaism and Hea- 
thenism 

Prophets and Hea, 
thenism 

Reformations of 
Hezekiah and 
Josiah 


Idolatrous Worship 
of Jehovah Ἶ 


Idolatry in NT ‘ 
Terms . ; ‘ 

Iduel (Ap.) . 

Idumzea, Idumeeans 

Teddias (Ap.) 

Tezer, Iezrites 

‘Tfrit 

Igal_ . 

Iodaliah 

Ignatius 


Ignorance 
Ignorances . 
Tim 
Tjon . 
Ikkesh 
Tlai : 
Thadun (Ap. ) 
I : 
[inmiddita, Ταταϊνιεί ἔοι 
Illumination of Bel 
Nlyricum 
Image, Imagery . 
Image in Christian 
Doctrine 
Christ the Image of 
the Father 
Man the Image of 
God ‘ 


lil, 185° (Fairweather), Images 


8985 (Eaton). 


ii, 442° (Post), 38° (Mac- 


alister). 


li, 199° (Davidson). 
li, 4434, 

11. 448", 126°, 

li, 4485, 

11. 4485, 1365, 

li. 4485, 1365. 

li. 4485, 125", 


Imagine, Imagination 


'I[malcue (Ap.) 
' Imla 
| Immanuel 


Immer 


Immortality in OT 
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ii, 4437, 1298. 

11. 4485. 

ii, 448", 

11, 4480 (Ramsay). 

li, 445+, 

ii, 445%, 1985, 

ii, 4457 (N. J. D. White), 
1935 (Curtis). 

iil. 4455 (W. P. Paterson). 

li, 445° ff. 


=o 


li, 4455; Ext. 6137 ff. 
(Kautzsch), 

11, 4462, 

li, 446°, 

ii. 447%, 448°: Ext. 699", 
700° (Kantzsch). 

ii. 447>; Ext. 641° ff 
(Kautzsch). 

11, 448», 

ii. 445+, 

11. 4498, 

[See Edony]. 

ii, 449°, 


i. 7° [Abiezer], 129. 

i. 590> (Whitehouse). 

1). 4495, 1272, 132°. 

11, 4495, 

ii. 699> (Reynolds) : 11]. 
531> ff. (Stanton). 

11. 4405 (Denney). 

Li. 449", 

li. 522° [Iyim]. 

11, 450, 

ii, 450°, 133°. 

li. 4505, 132%. 

ii, 450°, 

li. 4505 (Hastings). 

11. 450> (Hastings). 

i. 2267 (Hommel). 

ii, 450° (Ramsay). 

ii, 4515 (Hastings). 


— 
ime 


mie 


11. 452? (Laidlaw). 
li, 452°, 


ii. 452%; Ext. 715° f. 

11, 4475 1. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 627>, 641° 
(Kautzsch), 

ii. 453> (Hastings). 

11. 454°, 

li. 454°. 

11. 4545 (Davidson); Ext. 
695* (Kautzsch). 

11. 4567; i. 885 [Addan}]; 
li. 123>, 1247, 


i. 739>, 7415 (Davidson) ; 


Ext. 6685 (Kautzsch). 


Immortality in Job. 


in Psalms . ‘ 
in A pocryphal Litera- 
ture . ‘ 


Apocalypse of 
Baruch 

2 Esdras 

Ethiopic Enoch 

J ubilees : 

4 Maccabees . ; 

Psalms of Solomon 

Salathiel, Apoca- 
lypse of . 

Slavonic Enoch 

Wisdom 


in Josephus 
inNT 


Imna 
Imnah . 
Imnites 
Implead 
Importable . 
Importunity 
impotent 
Imprisonment 
Imrabh . 
Imri, 

In ἕ 
Incantations 


Inearnation . 


Old Testament, Wit- 
ness of : 
Messianic Hope of 
Son of David 
Self-manifest- 
ing Jehovah 
Servant of the Lord 
New Testament 
Account of Christ 
Apostles’ Concep- 
tion of Christ 
Birth, Supernatural 
God revealed in 
Humanity 
Lordship 
Messianic Claims. 
Significance of 
Work and Death 
Sinlessness 
Sonship 
Tradition, Presup- 
posed 
Scripture Doctrine of 
Incarnation 
Christ as Prophet, 
Priest, King 


ee 
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i, 739% f. (Davidson) ; i. 
667> (Davison); Ext. 


730° (Kautzsch). 


iv. 159? f. (Davison) ; Ext. 


7285 (KKautzsch). 


i, 7428, 748> (Charles) ; 
Ext. 291°f. (Fair- 
weather). 


i. 746° (Charles). 

111, 1165 (G. C. Martin). 
1, 743>, 7445 (Charles). 
i. 745° (Charles). 

i. 746" (Charles), 

1. 744° (Charles). 


je 
e 


747 (Charles). 
1. 746+ (Charles). 


i. 7465 (Charles); Ext. 


291> (Fairweather). 
. 747° (Charles), 


ae 


i. 750°, 752? (Salmond) ; 
iii, 118° (G. C. Martin). 


ii, 456, 1395, 
ἢ, 456%, 131, 
ii, 456%. 
ii. 4562, 
ii. 456%, 
ii, 456%, 


. 11. 456°. 


i. 525° (Poucher). 
11, 457%, 1323. 

11, 4575, 129%, 

li, 4575 (Hastings). 


i. 812* (Whitehouse) ; 11]. 
208°fh . iv. 603°ff ; 


Ext. 551° ff. (Jastrow). 
ii, 4685 (Ottley). 


11. 458° ff, 
11, 459%, 


11. 459%, 
li. 459". 
11. 458* ff, 
11. 459°, 


ii. 462 f. 

il. 460". 

11. 463%, 465°, 
11, 459°, 460%. 
11. 463%. 

11. 461", 4645, 


li. 463°. 
il. 460°, 
ll. 463°. 
11, 4043, 
ii. 464}, 


ii. 4θ0" ἢ, 


Incarnation, Seripture 


Doctrine of— 


Cosmic Significance ii. 465°, 


Crowning Disclosure 


of God 


Intended for Ke- 
storation of Man 


Incense ; : 


Incense, Altar of 4 


Incest . 

Incontinency 
Incredulity . 
India . : 
Indifferent . 
Indignities . 
Individualism 


Indite . . 
Infanticide . 
Infidel, Tnfidelity: 
Infirmity 


Ingathering, Feast of . 


Inhabit ‘ ‘ 
Inheritance . . 


in Ep. to Hebrews . 


Pauline use 
Iniquity 
Injurious 
Ink 


Inkhorn 
Inn 


at Bethlehem . 


Inner Man . 


Innocents, Massacre οἱ 
| Inordinate 


Inquisition . 
Insects . 
as Food 
Inspire, Inspiration 
and Revelation 
of Bible 
of Prophets 


Instant . 
Instrument . 
Intelligence . 
Intemperance 


Intend, Intent 
Intercession Ξ 


li. 465°, 


11. 465°. 

ll. 4675 (Selbie); 1. 134° 
(Margoliouth); ii. 39° 
(E. Τὸ. Bernard). 

iv. 664> (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); 1. 810° (Har- 
ford - Battersby); ii. 
332 (Bruce), 467° 
(Selbie) ; iv. 495%. 

1, 521> (Poucher). 

li. 468°, 

11. 468°. 

ii, 468° (H. A, White). 

11. 469* (Tlastings). 

1: 525%, 

i. 738" ff. (Davidson), 742? 
(Charles); Ext. 724 
(Kautzsch). 

ii, 469> (Hastings). 

1. 822%. 

11, 4705. 

ili, 322, 8980 (Macalister). 

[See Tabernacles, Feast 
of}. 

ii. 470° (Hastings). 

ii. 470° (A. Martin), 3415 
(Bennett); iv. 720° 
(Massie). 

11. 4722, 

Li. 472%, 

iv. 529°, 532" (Bernard). 

11, 473+. 

li, 4735 (Selbie) ; iv. 9487 
(<enyon). 

li, 473%, 

11. 473" (Ewing); Ext. 375* 
(Buhl), 393* (Ramsay). 

ii. 474"; 1, 281% (Conder) : 
111. 234? (Massie). 

11. 475 (Laidlaw). 

11. 357> (Headlam). 

li, 4785, 

li. 475°. 

iii. 492* (Post). 

li. 37> (Macalister). 

ii. 475» (Hastings). 

Ext. 324° (Garvie). 

i. 296* ff. (Stewart). 

li. 408° (ὃν οὖ 6); iv. 
114°if. (Davidson); Ext. 
672° ff. (Kautzsch), 

ii. 4705 (Hastings). 

li. 476°. 

11. 476°, 

i, 629° (Beecher). [See 
Temperance], 

ii. 476" (Hastings). 

iv. 39% >, 40%») 415, 490, 

o* (EK. BR. Bernard). 
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Intermeddle 
Intermediate State in 
NT ᾿ 
in Pauline Epp. 


in Apocryphal Writ- 
ings. ; 


Interpretation 

Intreat, Eutreat . ‘ 
Inw αὐτῇ 

Inwards, Inward ‘Baits 


Tob : 
Iphdeiah 
Tphtah 
Iphtah-el 
Tr 

Ira 


Irad 
Tram 
Irenzeus 


Ir-ha-heres 
Iri 

Irijah . 
Ir-nahash 
Iron (city) 
Iron 


Iron Bedstead 


Tron Tool forbidden 
frony 

Irpeel , 

Trrigation 
Ir-shemesh . 


Iru 

1s2,2a¢ 
Name 
Narrative, Sour ces of 
Sacrifice 

Isaiah . 


Name and History . 
Religious Reformer . 


Statesmanship . 
Isaiah, Book of— 
Contents and Struc- 
ture 


Criticism, History of 
Messianic Prophecy . 


Prophecies not Isai- 
anic 


Style 


li. 4774, 


i. 752* (Salmond). 
i. 756* (Salmond); 
729° 1, (Findlay). 


111. 


7478- b 
304° 


i. 742°, 745%, 746°, 
(Charles); Ext. 
(Fairweather), 

1. 477? (Sel bie). 

i, 785, 

i. 478? (Hastings). 
4705 (Laidlaw), 478" 

(Hastings). 

li, 4795. 

ii, 4795, 1315, 

i, 479°, 

11. 4795, 

ii. 479°. 

ii. 479 (Stenning), 132° 
(Curtis). 

1. 479°. 

i. 479°, 

682? (Strong), 

(Reynolds). 

ii. 479" (Driver). 

ii. 479° [11], 130°. 

li. 4814, 

i, 4812, 128°. 

li. 481°, 
4815 (James Patriclc), | 

482° (Petrie); i. 135 

(Margolioutlh), 818" 


695* 


(Hulls iii, 375" 
(Hull). 
li, 482% (Patrick); 11]. 


590* (Redpath). 
iv. 833? (Peake). 
Ext. 164* (Konig). 
il. 482°, 
li. 489» (Bennett). | 
i, 283° [Beth -shemesh]; | 


Isaiah, Book of— 
Symbolic actions 
Theology .- ‘ 

Doctrine of God 


of Grace . 
Eschatology . 


Jerusalem  inviol- 


able 


Chs. 36-39 i . 
Chs. 40-66 : ᾿ 


Date and Structure 
Theology 
Doctrine of God 


Righteousness . 


servant of thie 


Lord 
{saiah, Ascension of 
Contents . 
Firmament and 


Seven Heavens . 
Name ‘ Beloved’ . 
Criticism . 
Documents and Edi- 
tions ‘ 
Patristic references . 
Iscah 


Iscariot, Judas 
Call to the Apostolate 
Death ‘ 
Name ‘ 
,eception 
Eucharist 
Treachery, cause of. 


of the 


11. 3514 [Heres]. in Tradition and 
11. 4837, 128°. Art ., 
ii. 4835 (Ryle). , Isdael (Ap.) . 
11. 4852, —Ishbaal 
li. 484°, Ishbah . 
11, 484>f,; 1. 15°. Ishbak . 
11. 4855 (G. A. Sinith):| Ishbi-benob . 
Ext. 676% (Kautzsch). Ishbosheth . 
11. 485°, Ishod 
li, 4915: Ext. 692") Ishi 
(Kautzsch). | 
li. 4907 £. Ishma . 
Ishmael 
ii, 4865; Ext. 692° if Princes descended 
(Kautzsch). from . 
li. 4874. Ishmaelites . 
11. 488", 4915; Ext. 696% 
(Kautzsch), Ishmaiah 
Ishmerai 


li. 492°; Ext. 
(IKautzseh). 
Ext. 1667 (Konig). 


FO” ἢ 


Ishpah . 
Ishpan . 


| _Ishsechel . 


Ext. 174%» (Kénig). 
ii. 489" ff. 7 
11. 491%, 397>£. (Skinner) ; 


il. 
11. 


li. 


Ext. 682°£. (Kautzsch). | 
491}, 
491°; i, 736» fi, (David. . 
son). 


489° ἢ, - 
(IXautzsch). 


Ext. 693° 


11, 492°, 


ll. 


il. 


4937; Ext. 
(Kautzscli). 
4935, 


705° 


11, 495-497, 


il, 


ll. 


il. 


11. 


4090", 4975; Ext. 7005 
(Kautzsch). 
4962, 497); 


2795 (Skinner). 


iv. 275°, 


496° ff. [See Servant 
of the Lord]. 

409» (Armitage Robin- 
son). 


i a 499, 


1. 501. 
1, 5014. 
1, 500°, 


i, 499°, 
1. 500%. 


5010. iv. 403° note 


(Driver). 


11, 796* (Plummer). 
li. 796°. 

. 707" ἢ 

li. 796*, 


Ls 1915 


796°. 


. 1985", 
li. 501", 


501” [(Ishbosheth]. 


. 501", 129, 

11. 501", 

. BOT, 

i, 501” (Selbie). 
i, 502%, 129%, 

i, 502%, 


129» 


29>, 7965, 1908, 


1803, 


1. 5025, 1985, 
1. 502” (Driver), 505° (ἢ, 


A, White). 


i. BOS", 
i. 5042 (Driver): Ext, 745 


(Jastrow). 


i, 505%, 1824, 
i. 505», 131%, 
. 505", 
ii. 505", 
i. 505" (Η, A. White). 


1215. 
1314, 
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Ishtar , : : 


Ishvah . ° : ᾿ 
Ishvi. ‘ ‘ 
Isidore of Dalasi 
Isis 


Island, Isle . 

Ismachiah 

Ismael (Ap.) 

Ismaerus (Ap.) 

Ismi-dagan . 

Israel, History at 
Commerce 
Government 
History ; 

Chronology . 
Conquest of Canaan 
David and Solomon 
Exile and Return. 
Exodus . : 
Fall of Judah 
Greek Period 


Hundred Years’ War 
with Aram 

Kingdom 

Origins of Israel 

Sources of History 

under Assyria 

under Evypt 


Language 


Land 

Name 

National 
isties . 

Political and ἜΝ 
Conditions in ΝΕ 
times 

Religion 

Israel, Kingdom , 


Character- 


Israel, Religion of 
Pre-Mosaic 


Animism and An- 
eestor Worship . 


Moral Conditions . 

Polytheism . 

Sacred Springs, 
Stones, ‘lrees 

Totemism 

Worship and Rites 
Cireumcision and 

Blood Revenge 


Festivals 


i. 168° (Driver), 177", 215°, 
9921} (Hommel); iv. 181" 


(Bennett); Ext. 
540° ff., 575° ἢ (Jas- 
trow). 


ii, 506%, 151", 

11, 5067, 131°. 

Ext. 512” (Turner). 

Ext. 151 (Ramsay), 194° 
(Wiedemann). 

ii. 506 (T. Nicol). 

ii. 506°, 125°, 

ii. 506°, 

11, 506". 

1. 180%, 

ul. 506” (Barnes). 

iv. 802° ff, (Bennett), 

11. 250° (Thatcher), 

11, 508" ff, (Barnes). 

1. 3897 (Curtis). 

11, 509°, 

li. 511%. 

li. 5142, 

11. 509". 

ii, 518", 

11, 515°, 
beare). 


260" if, (Cony- 


ik, SLU, 

ii, 510, 516” (Woods). 

11. 508°. 

11, 508*, 

ii. 5195, 

it, 509%; 1, 398> (Curtis), 
665? (Crum); Ext. 79 
(Jastrow). 

i. 70° fh (1. Taylor) ; 
475 (Buhl). 

11. 507". 

i. 506°. 


= 


Ext. 


il. 5074. 


Ext. 48° ff. (Buhl). 
[See Israel, Religion of]. 


1. δΙ16" ‘Woods, 510" 
(Barnes). ' 

Ext. 619» (Kautzseh). 

Ext. G12*i s ἢν 445" 
(Paterson). 

Ext. 6145, [See Animisin, | 


Ancestor Worship}. 
Ext. 623°, 
Ext. 616° iff. 


Ext. 616". 
Ext.613*. [See Totemisn]. 
Ext. 6185 il. 


Ext. 6229+ 1. 
alister); 1]. 
(Kennedy). 

Ext. 621° if. 


443° (Mace- | 
223° Ff. | 


Isracl, Jeligion οἱ, 
Pre-Mosaic— 
Mazzébah and 
"dsheran . 
Priesthood Ξ 
Sacrifice 


Jahwism as founded 
by Moses 


Characteristics 
Decalogue 


Testivals : 
Idea of God . 


hnages . 

Name Ji anal 

Origin, Kenite ILy- 
pothesis of. 


Priesthood 

Pre-prophetiec  lte- 
ligion in Ca.- 
naan . 


Anthropology and 
Theory of the 
Universe ; 

Cultus and Manners 
Festivals 
High Places 
Oracles 
Sacrifice 

Idea of God . 


Henotheisn: 
Images 
Name 
Relation to Isr oe 
Organs of Jaliwism 
Judges and 
kings 
Nazirites 
Priests 
Prophets 
Rechabites 
sources. 
Syneretism 
Baalism 
Pre-Exilic Writing 
Prophets 


with 


External Develop- 

ment of Religion 

Message, Contents 
of 


Tdea of God 

God’s TRelation 
to Israel. 

Prophetie Atti- 
tude to Israel . 


Ext. 620%. 

Ext. 621"; iv. 68° (Pater- 
son). 

Ext. 618? ff. 
fice]. 


[See Sacri- 


Ext. 624°. ; 11.446+ (Pater- 


son), 509 (Barnes); 
in. 446° (Bennett). 

Ext. 732° ff 

Ext. 633°; ἢ, 509° 
(Barnes). [See Deca- 
logue}. 

Ext. 633°, 

Ext. 625%, 6275, 632%. 


[See God]. 
Ext. 627" £. [See Images]. 
Ext. 625°. [See Jaliweh]. 


Ext. 626°, 


Ext. 633%. [See Priest]. 


Ext. 634° ff. : ii. 808° 
(Barnes), 816" (KXGnig). 


Ext. 
Ext. 


665° ff. 
66 1? ff 
Ext. 662%, 
Ext. 661+. 
Ext. 662°. 
Ext. 6613. 
Ext. 635° ff; ii. 
(Davidson). 

Ext. 635°. 
Ext. 6415, 
Ext. 636°, 
Ext. 635°, 
Ext, 6485, 


POT? 


Ext. 659" £, 
Ext. 657% ff 
Ext. 648° if, 
Ext. 650° 1 
Ext. 659%. 
Ext. 634°. 


Ext. 644° if, 


Ext. 671° 4168; ἢ, S12? 


(Barnes). 
Ext, 697°, 
Ext. 678° ff. 


phets]. 
Ext. 678° if, 


[See Pro- 


Ext. 684° (ἢ 


Ext. 6915 th 
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a er ee 


Israel, Religion 
Pre-Exilic— 


of, 


Message, Forms of Ext. 676° ff. 
Messianic Prophecy Ext. 694° ff. ; iv. 121> ff. 


Name and Charac- 
teristics of Writ- 
ing Prophets 


Revelation, Forms 


of 
Sources. ; 
Exilig and _  Post- 


Exilic Period 


Cultus . 

Daniel, Book of 

Deutero-Isaiah 

Eschatology . 

Ezekiel . ‘ ; 

Idea of God and 

Ethics 

Sources . : 

Priests’ Code . ᾿ 


Ceremonial Law 
Idea of God . 
Israel’s Relation to 
God : 
Priests and Levites 
Sacrifice 
Sources . 
Theocracy 
Psalms and Lamenta- 
tions . : 
Anthropology 
Character of Re- 
ligion . 
Ethics ; 
Idea of God . 
Immortality . 
Messianic Hope . 
Retribution, Doc- 
trine of 
Theocracy 
Wisdom Literature . 
Keclesiastes . 
Job 
Angelolog 
Immortality 
Suffering, 
blem of . 
Proverbs 
in NT Times 


Pro- 


Israelite : : ‘ 
Issachar P 


Isshiah 
Isshijah 


Issue . . 
Istaleurus (Ap.) . 


(Davidson), 


Ext. 733>; iv. 108%, 113? 
(Davidson). 


Ext. 675 ff. 
Ext. 671° ff. 


Ext. 708>ff. ; 
(Barnes); 11]. 
(Eaton). 

Ext. 710°. 

Ext. 7145. 

Ext. 705°. 

Ext. 710°. 

Ext. 701°. 


li. 513? 
821° ff, 


Ext. 709°. 
Ext. 708°, 
Ext. 7157. 
Code]. 
Ext. 716° ££. 
Ext. 715°, 


[See Priests’ 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext, 


702°, 
718°. 
120", 
1155. 
7164. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


Tee’. 
725%. 


725°. 
726°, 
7245, 
7228", 


Tar 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


[See Psalms]. 


726°. 
725°. 
7287, 
1915, 
729", 
1905, 
803. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 730°. 

Ext. 728°. 

Ext. 52° ff. (Buhl), [See 
Idolatry, Judaism, 
Sacrifice, Worship]. 

111, 488> [Nathanael], 

li, 518% (Peake), 
(Curtis). 

ii, 518, 1945, 125%, 129%, 
132. 

li, 518°. 

111. 330°. 

ii, 518°. 


129* 


Itala Version 
Italian Band ᾿ : 


Italian Versions . 
Italy 

Jtch 

Iterate . 

Ithai 

Ithamar 


Ithiel 

Ithlah . 
Ithmah 
Ithman 
Ithra 

Ithran . 
Ithream 
Ithrite . 
Its ᾿ 
Ittal . 


Itureea . 


Iye-abarim . 

Iyim 

Tyyar . 

Izhar . 

Izliah . 

[zrahiah 

Izrahites 

Izri 

Tzziah . 

J (Jahwistic Docu- 
ment) 

Characteristics . 

Date and Origin 

Language. 

in Exodus, 


in Genesis 

in Joshua . 

in Judges . 
Jaakan 


Jaakobah 
Jaala 

Jaar 
Jaare-oregim 


Jaareshiah . 
Jaasiel . 
Jaasu . 
Jaazaniah 
Jaaziah 
Jaaziel 

| Jabal 
Jabbok 

| Jabesh . 


ii. 47° ff. (H. A. A. Ken- 
πρᾶν). 

i, 2045 (Barnes); ii. 8258 
(Headlam). 

Ext. 406" (Bebb). 

11, 5195 (Prichard). 

111, 8905 (Macalister). 

ul, 519%, 

11. 5195, 1322, 

ii. 519* (Allen); i, 6° (N. 
J. Ὁ. White); 11. 123° 
(Curtis); iv. 89> (Ban- 
dissin). 

i, 519>, 131°, 

ii. 519, 

11. 619», 132°, 

11. 519), 

Li, 519°. 

11. 519», 1329, 

li. 519", 126°, 

li. 519", 127%, 

li, 519% (Hastings). 

li. 520° (N. J. D. White), 

132° (Curtis). 

li, 5214 (G, A. Smith). 

li. 5224 (Post), 

ii. 5229 (Selbie); iv. 689° 

note (Pinclies), 

ii, 522°, 

li, 522%, 

52>, 

iv. 765% (Abrahams). 

li, 522°, 1237, 1244, 12839, 

li, 522, 131°. 

li, 522>, 129%, 

ii, 522", 

1, ον, 

li,. 522», 


με 


pmo 
μαὶ 


joni 
ΕΞ 


li. 3715 ff. (Woods). 

Τὶ, B72". 

li. 373%. 

i. 373+. 

ii, 806° ff 
Battersby). 

11, 144° (Ryle). 

11. 781} ff, (Smith). 

ii, 811°f. (KGnig). 

1. 265% ([Beeroth - bene- 
Jaakan]. 

Li; G23*,. 122°. 

11. ὅ98», 134+. 

11, 5935 (Davison). 

523° (Stenning); Ext, 

252> (Lupton), 

ii, 523°, 1312. 

11. 523°, 132°, 

il; 523°, 

i, 523° (Burney). 

11, B23", 125". 

11. 523", 125°. 

τὶ, 523°, 

li, 523° (Chapman). 

ii. 5943, 


(Harford- 


μο 
i 
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Jabesh-gilead 
Jabez (person) 
Jabez (place) 
Jabin 

Jabneel 
Jabneh 

Jacan . 

Jachin (person) 
Jachin (pillar) 


Jacinth ὃ 
Jackal . ‘“ 
Jacob . 


Bethel, Dream at 
Blessing by Isaac 
Blessing of sons 
Character. 


Chronology of life 
Covenant with Laban 
Genealogy 
Historicity 

Jacob and Esau clans 
Name 

Penuel , 
Scripture refcrences 
and Shechem 


Jacob’s Well ; ‘ 


Jacubus(Ap.) . . 
Jada ᾧ ° 8 ° 
Jaddua : : . 


Jaddus {. ) 
Jadon . 

Jael 

Jagur . 

Jal : 

J ahath 


Jahaz . 
Jahaziel 
Jahdai . 
Jahdiel 
Jahdo . 
Jahleel 
Jalimai 
Jahweh 


Jahwism 
Jahzah 
Jahzecl 
Jahzeiah 
Jahzerah 
Jahziel 
Jair 
Jairite . 
Jairus . 
Jakeh . 
Jakim , 


ii. 524* (Merrill). 
ii. 524, 128», 
LL. 524», 
11. 524> (Cooke). 
11. 524» (Warren). 
li, 524°, 
li. 525°, 181}, 
ii. 525%, 122, 1935, 1314, 
11, 525"; i. 308% (Davies) ; 
111. 881% (Whitehouse). 
11. 526% (Hull); iv. 6214 
(Flinders Petrie). 

11. 5264, 

11. 526% (Driver). 

Ἵ, Bey”, 

il. 527%, 

11, 5395. iv. 8127 (Bennett). 

ui, 5325; Ext. 663° 
(KXKautzsel1). 

11, B32”, 

11, 529". 

ii. 122° (Curtis). 

li. 533°, 

Ext. 755 (Jastrow). 

il, 526", 1474 (Ryle). 

11. 529%, 5395, 


li,, 632". 

ii. 530%, 535°; iv. 485° 
(Wilson). 

li. 5355 (Ewing); iv. 4864 
(Wilson). 


is 537", 

li. 537", 126%. 

li. 537. (ΗΠ, A. White); 
i. 615 (Moss); 11. 123° 
(Curtis). 

11, 537%, 

UU, 537%. 

1. 537" (J. H. Bernard). 

11, 5383. 

11, 538* (Driver). 

ii. 539%, 1233 ἐγ 124», 195», 
1985, 

ll. 539* (Chapman). 

11, 539", 124, 1325, 

11, 539, 127% », 

li, 539", 1305, 

ii, 539, 131°, 

ii, 539%, 129%, 

11. 539, 129°, 

11. 199 (Davidson), 538* 
(Driver); Ext, 280+ 
(Fairweather), 624 ff. 
(Kautzsel1). 

Ext. 624° {13 (Kautzsch). 

11. 539%, 

ii, 539”, 1310, 

11. 539», 

li, 540%, 124, 

11. 539° [Jahzeel]. 

11, 540" (Selbic). 

li. 540* (Stenning). 

li, 540* (Grieve), 

li, 540%, 

11, 540°, 


123°, 131°. 


Jalam . ‘ Ξ 
Jalon . 4 ‘ 


Jam bres ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Jambri (Ap.) . ‘ 
James (son of Zebedee) 


James (son of Al- 
pheeus) . 
James (brother af the 
Lord) 


Author of Epistle 
Death 
Tomb 


James, Epistle of 
Authorship. i 
Canonicity  . 


Contents . : ‘ 
Faith and Works . 


Prayer . 
Regeneration 
Sonship of Believers 
Date, 
Eschatology 
Parallels to Acts 15, 
Relation to Epistle to 
Romans 
to Sermon on the 
Mount 
Vocabulary . 
James, Protevangelium 
of 
Jamin , 
Jamlech 3 
Jamnia, Jamnites (Ap. ) 
Jamnia, Council at 
Janal 
Jangling 
Janim . 
Jannal . 
Jannes and J wants es 


Book of 
Janoali ‘ 
Japheth (person). 
Sons of > 
Japheth (place) ( Ap. } « 
Japhia (person) 
Japhia (place) 
Japhlet 
Japhiletites . 
Jarah 
Jareb 
Jared 
Jarha , 
Jarib ἢ ° 
Jarimoth (Ap.) 
Jarmuth 
Jaroah . 


| Jasaelus (Ap.) 
| Jashar, 
_ Jashen 

| Jashobeam . 


Book of . 


li. 540", 

li. 540, 1292, 

li. 548% (Marshall); tii. 
888> (Macalister). 

ii. 540° (H. A. White), 

11. 540° (Mayor). 

li. 541% (Mayor); i. 322°. 

11, 542” (Mayor). 

li, 543? f. 

11, 542°: 111. 626" (Warren). 

11, 597 (Conder); iv. 456” 
(Nicol), 

11, 543? (Mayor). 

li, 543%. 

li, 544"; 111. 536, 540° f., 
§42* (Stanton). 

11, 547° ff, 

li, 5467; i. 

field). 

. 44> (ὦ, R. Bernard). 

iv. 216", 2212 (Bartlet). 

11. 219? (Candlish). 

11, 545°, 

1, 753° (Salmond), 

11, 543%, 


834> (War- 


il, 5464, 


il, 544", 
ii. 42* (Thayer). 


Ext. 429" (Tasker). 

11, 5487, 192» 1968, 

ii, 548%, 129°, 

11. 5487, 524°, 

111, 6075 (Woods). 

li, 548", 131°. 

11, 548%, 

11, 548°, 

11. 548°. 

11, 548° (Marshall); 111, 
888” (Macalister). 

11, 5495 (Marshall). 

li, 549". 

11, 549* (Margoliouth). 

Ext. 80" fl. (Jastrow). 

li. 549", 

li. 549%, 126%, 

ii, 550°, 

iy 860%, 1915, 

11, 550", 

ii, 550%, 1314. 

11, 550" (Selbie). 

11, 550°. 

ii, 550", 1264, 

ii, 550%: 

ii, 550%, 

ii. 550° (Welch). 

11, 850", 131%. 

11. 550", 

11. 550» (Berenett 

i. 651", 132° 

li. 581", 1895 Ss, 14, 


819 
Jashub 


Jashubi-lehem . 
Jason (Ap.) . : 


Jason (NT) . 
Jasper . 


Jasubus (Ap.) 
Jathan (Ap.) 
Jathniel 
Jattir 

Jaulin . 


Javan (person) 
Javan (place) 
Javelin 


Jawbone 


Jealousy 
Ordeal 


Jearim, Mount 
Jeatherai 

Jeberechiah . 

Jebus, Jebusi, J Wiushée 


Jechiliah 
Jechonias (Ap.) 
Jecoliah 
Jeconiah 


Jeconias (Ap.) 
Jedaiah 
Jeddu (Ap.). 
Jedeus (Ap.) 
Jediael . 
Jedidah 
Jedidial: 
Jeduthun 


Jeeli (Ap.) 

Jeelus (Ap.). 
Jegar-sahadutha. . 
Jehallelel 
Jehdeiah 
Jehezkel 

Jehiah . 

Jehiel . 

Jehieli . 
Jehizkiah 
Jehoaddah 
Jehoaddan 

J ehoahaz 


Jehoash, Joasn 
J chohanan 
Jehoiachin 

J ehoiada 
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τι. 6515, 129%. 

li, 551”, 125°. 

il. 
111. 8924. (Eaton); 
945 (Schiirer). 

li. 552? (Headlam). 

iv. 619°ff. (Flinders 
Petrie). 

li, 652°, 

552», 

552", 124», 

.. Boe”, 
151° (Hull). 

Hauran]. 

11, 552° (Sayce). 

li. 552° (Margolionth). 

iv, 609° (Barnes) ; ii. 841> 
note (Williams). 

111. 94> (Cooke); iv. 3814 
(Budde). 

11, 553* (Merrill). 

11. 556", 133%, 

1. 8715 (Woods). 
J and ΠῚ, 

11. 553> (Banks). 

111, 325° (Macalister), 273° 
(W. P. Paterson). 

11, 5545, 

il, δδάβ, 195, 

li. 5543. 

ii, δδά5 (Driver), 
(K6nig). 

li. 555", 

li, 5553, 

li, 555°, 127°. 

11, 557* (Jehoiachin], 126°, 
1975, 


[See 


[See 


814° 


ii. 555. 

i. 555%, 1225, 193”, 

i. 555%. 

1. 555", 

. 555*, 1945, 130%>, 1302", 

. 555%, 1975. 

. 555"; iv. 5895 (Flint). 
555* (Selbie), 1:6" 


σι St Ot σι 


li. 555", 1935, 1g5>¢#er, 1974, 
1. 556°. 

1. 556". 

. 556%, 550* [ Sarah]. 

1, 506", 1978, 

. 556* (N. J. Ὁ. White), 
126", 127° (Curtis). 


ii. 556" (N. J. D. White). - 


1. 557°, 124°. 

ii. 557% (N. J. D. White). 

Hi. 558* (N. J. Ὁ. White), 
132% (Curtis). 


Jehoiakim 


551» (H. A. White); | Jehoiarib 
Ext. | 


Jehonadab . 
Jehonathan . 


Jehoram 


Jehoshabeath 
Jehoshaphat 


Jehoshaphat, Valley of 


Jehosheba ὲ 
Jehoshua, Jehoshuah . 
Jehovah 


Jehovah-jireh 
Jehovah-nissi 
Jehovah-shalom . 


| Jehovah-shammah 


| Jehovah-tsidkenn 


Jehozabad 
Jehozadak 
Jehu 
Jehu (king) . 

on Salk Obelisk 
Jehubbah 
Jehuceal 


‘Jehud . 


Jehudi. 
Jehudijah 
Jehuel . 
Jeiel 


Jekabzeel 


- Jekameanm. 


———— ---- ὁ 


Jekamiah 
Jekuthiel 
Jemimah 
Jemnaan (Ap.) 
Jemuel 

Jeopard, J copardy 
Jephthah 
Jephunnel . 
Jerah 


_Jerahmeel 
| 


Jerahmeel, Chronicles of 
Jerechu (Ap.) 
Jered 
Jeremai 
Jeremiah : 
Jeremiah (Prophet) 
Authorship of Lam- 
entations wrongly 
attributed to him . 
Call . : 
Life and times . 


Piety 
Jeremiah, Book of 
Contents of the Kell 


ii. 558° (N. J. Ὁ. White), 
126°, 1975 (Curtis). 

ii. 559% (N. J. D. White), 
123° (Curtis). 

11, 559° (Burney). 

li. 559°, 125°. 

11. 559> (N. J. Ὁ. White), 
125° (Curtis); 111. 325 
(Macalister). 

ii. 562° [J ehosheba]. 

1. 561% (N. J. Ὁ. White), 

126°, 127, 132° (Curtis). 
561> (Warren), 838° 

(J. H. Kennedy). 

11. 562%, 

li. 562°. 

11. 1990 (Davidson); Ext. 
625" (Kautzscli). [See 
Jahweh]. 

li. 563 (Driver). 

. 563° (Selbie). 

ll. 563°. 

. 563°. 

i. 563° (Woods). 

. BG3P, 1945, 1334, 

I. 5642, 193%”. 

564°, 122>, 126+, 1323. 

i. 564° (Whitehouse). 

i. 184> (Hommel). 

11. 566", 132°. 

11. 566°. 

11. 566°. 

11. 566°. 

ii. 9855 [Hajehudijah]. 

ii. 566°, 125°. 

Li. 566", 1225, 125> δὰ. 1315, 

132”, 

830° [Kabzeel]. 

. 566, 124°, 

. 566", 1267, 127. 

li. 566", 1294, 

ii. 566°. 

24, 

i. 566", 122°. 

. 566" (Hastings). 

. 567* (Cooke). 

. 568", 128>, 132+. 

. 568" (Margoliouth). 

il. 568" (Stenning), 125%, 
126* (Curtis). 

i. 267" (Marshall). 

li. 568". 

ii. 568°, 129°. 

11. 568°, 

ii. 568" (Moss). 

11, 569* (Davidsen). 


11. 


iii, 998.» (Selbie). 

11. 569°. 

ii. 569 ἢ. ; 
(Kautzsch). 

il. 577”. 

ii. 571° (Davidson). 

li. 572". 


Ext. 70. 


Jeremiah, Book of— 
Language . 


Literary Style . 
Priesthood in 
Prophecies under 
Jehoiakim . 
under Josiah . 
under Zedekiah 
Redaction οἵ 
Book  . ; 
Relation to Obadiah 
Religious Teaching . 


the 


Doctrine of God 
Future of Israel 


Messiah 

Priesthood 

Sin ‘ ; : 
Symbolical Actions 

in . ᾿ κ 


Text, Armenian 
Hebrew and Greek 
Comparative 
Value 
Original Place of 
chs. 46 ff. 
Jeremias (Ap.) 
Jeremiel (Ap.) 
Jcremoth 


Jeremy ‘ . 

Jeremy, Epistle o 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Text and VSS . 

Jeriah . 

Jeribai . 

Jericho 


Fall of 
J eriel 
Jerijah. 


Jerimoth 


Jerioth 
Jeroboani 


Jeroham 


Jerome 


Jerubbaal 
Jerubbesheth 
Jeruel . 
Jerusalem 


Gates 
Thistory 


Siege by Romans . 
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11. 5765; i. 32° (Mar- 
goliouth). 

1.575"; Ext. 167°(K6nig). 

iv. 77° (Baudissin). 


it. S72 
ii.. 572°, 
11. 573°. 


11. 575%. 
111. 578° (Selbie). 


ii. 5765; Ext. 693° 
(Kautzsch). 

Li. 5775. 

ii, 577”. 


Ext. 6905 (Kautzsch). 
iv. 77° (Bandissin). 
11. 576%. 


Ext. 174% > (Kénig), 677° 
(KKautzsch). 

1, 152° (Conybeare). 

li. 573%, 


11. 574". 


11, 574°, 

iL. 5785, 

li. 6785, 

ii. 578», 1940, 125%, 126%, 
130°, 1915, 

i. 578°, 

11, 578> (Marshall). 

il. 578°, 

Ll. 5795. 

11, 5795, 

11. 579°, 124°, 

li, 57D", 189, 

11. 579» (Bliss). 

ii. 579%, 78284, 
(Smith), 

11, 5895, 129%. 

11. 579° [Jeriah]. 

ii. 582%, 125%, 126, 130°, 
132°. 

li. 582, 127", 


787" 


li. 582% (Cooke); i. δ6: 
(N. J. Ὁ. White). 

li, 5835, 1945 086. 13], 
188, 


i, 1910 (Porter); iv. 8738 
(H. A. White); Ext. 
339” (Menzies), 4944 ff. 
(Turner). 

li, 8835; Ext. 
(KKautzsch). 

ii, 583°; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 

ll. 583°; Ext. 663° note 
(IXantzsch). 

11. 584" (Conder), 

li, 5907, 593% ©, 

li, 586? ff. 

il, 588°, 


646" 


646» 


J erusalem— 
{nscriptions 
Markets 
Modern Jerusalem 
Names 


Sacred Sites and Ec- 
clesiastical Build- 
ings 

Site . Ξ ;: 
in Benjamin ΟΥ̓ 

Judali 


Springs and Pools 


Strategic Import- 
ance 
Temple Enclosure 
Tombs 
Topography 
Akra 


Antonia 


Calvary. : 

City of David 

En-rogel 

Gihon : 

Hezekiah’s Aque- 
duct 


Ophel 


Sakhrah . 
Solemon’s Palace . 
Zion 


of Greek Age 
under Herod . 
Jerusha 
Jeshaiah 
Jeshanah 
Jesharelah 
Jeshebeab 
Jesher . 
Jeshimon 
Jeshishai 
Jeshohaiah . 
Jeshua (person) 
Jeslina (place) 
Jeshurun 
Jesias (Ap.) . 
J esimiel 
Jesse 


Jesus 
Jesus Christ 


Agony, omitted by 
St. John 


Scene 


Ascension. 


813 


11, 5975 ", 

li. 5905. 

ii, 600". 

li. 5844, 5545 (Driver) ; iii. 
335° (Sayce). 


11. 589° ff. 
11, 584°, 


li, 5864; 1. 272 (Peake) ; 
11. 386° (Warren), 554° 
(Driver). 

li, 585°, 5974, 591%, 62» 


(Hull). 


iv. 893? (Barnes). 
11, 598? ff, 
11, 592%, 5975, 
li. 5915 ff. 
11, 591°, 
Acra]. 
li, 594°, 599°. 
tonia]. 
li, 5963, 
ii. 591*f. 
li. 592; 1, 711 (Stenning). 
ii. 592%, 1745, 


5945. 5 


[See 
(See An- 


[See Calvary]. 


li. 592°, 597%, 377% (M‘Cly- 
mont); iv.515°(Wilson). 

li, 591" f.; 111. 626% (War- 
ren). 

ii, 589%, 590%, 5995. 

11. §92". 

11. 591%, 554% (Driver) ; iv. 
982 (Wilson). 

il. 594. 

il. 5945, 

ii, 6015, 1274, 

ii, 6012, 125%, 1274, 131%, 

11. 8013, 

i. 164" [Asharelah}. 

ii. 601", 123°. 

ii, 6015, 127°, 

ii, 0015 (Chapman). 

11. 601", 131°. 

Li. 6035, 1995, 

ti, ϑύ, 128" bs, 125», 

li. GOZ*, 

ii. GU2 (Selbie). 

ii. 609", 

(i. 6025, 122», 

ii, GU2> (N. J. D. White), 
126" (Curtis). 

ii, 6033. 

ii, 603% (Sanday). 
Christology]. 


[See 


li. 712° (Reynolds). 

ill, 618° (Warren). 
Gethsemane]. 

ll. 642717. ; 1.161" (Denney); 
111, 619" (Warren). 


{See 
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Jesus Christ— 
Atonement ὃ ‘ 


Baptism . , ° 


Date . ‘ ᾽ 


Dove Ξ 5 
Birth, Date of . ὃ 
in a Cave ‘ ‘ 


in an Inn : Ξ 


ofa Virgin . ° 


Bloody Sweat . . 

Call of the Twelve . 

Chronolovy of Life . 
of Last Week 


Cleansing of the 
Temple. ᾿ ‘ 
Conception : . 


Coequal with God 


Consciousness . ‘ 


Death ᾿ ; ; 
Darkness at . ΒΕ 


Date , 
Day and Hour 


Manner. 

Physical cause 

Prophecies of 

Propitiatory Sacri- 
fice 


Education . ‘ 

Environment and 
contemporary Re- 
ligious Thought 


Founder of Church . 


Fulfilment of OT 
Revelation 

Genealogy . . 

God revealed in P 


ll. 6497, 653°; i. 198% > 
(Murray), 474°f. (IKil- 
patrick); ii. 723° 
(Findlay); iv. 200" ff. 
(Adams Brown), 3435, 
3462 (W. P. Paterson). 

11. 6107 ff., 406* (Swete), 
765> (Warren) ; iv. 572°; 
Ext. 309° (Scott). 

1 405° ff. (Turner); Ext. 
481> (Ramsay). 

11. 4005 (Swete). 

i, 403° ff. (Turner). 

i, 281% (Conder) ; 111. 234° 
(Massie), 288% (Mayor) ; 
Ext. 429°, 430>(Tasker). 

ili. 9345 (Massie), [See 
Inn]. 

ii, 643° £., 6460, 5 1, 324° ff. 
(Mayor); ii. 405% 
(Swete), 456 (David- 
son), 4605 (Ottley). 

111. 330? (Macalister). 

11. 614°. 

i. 403° ff. (Turner). 

11, 633; i, 410/f. (Turner). 


li, 6185, 245 (Stanton), 

ii. 643°, 646°, 405% 
(Swete), 4607 (Ottley) ; 
Ext. 3097 (Scott). 

lil, 6247, 648>, 214, 
Trinity]. 

11. 7237 (Reynolds), 8492, 
851 > (Orr); iv. 574”; 
Ext. 290? (Fairweather). 

ili, 723° (Findlay); iv. 


[See 


367> (Adams Brown). 
i. 413% (Turner), 559° 
(Purves). 


i. 410° ff (‘Turner), 

11. 633° f.; 1. 410° (‘Turner); 
li. 7115 (Reynolds) ; iv. 
64° (Purves); Ext. 477” 
(Ikamsay). 

[See Cross]. 

111. 8905 (Macalister). 

11. 6315, 


li. 631, 638+, 728» (Find- 
lay); Iv. 139» (Driver), 
3435 (W. P. Paterson). 

i, 650°(A. R. 5. Kennedy). 


li. 604° ff. 
Times]. 
ll, 635%. 


[See NT 


Ext. 325°, 
(Garvie). 


326°, 332+ ff. 


11, 6457, 137" (Bacon) ; iii. 


302" (Bartlet). 
Li. 463°, 465> (Ottley). 


Jesus Christ— 


Holiness : 
Humanity ‘ ‘ 
Humiliation , ‘ 
Image of God . - 
TInearnation Ἴ : 


Infancy in Gospels . 


in Apocryphal 
Literature . 


Kenosis 


King. 
Language . 
Last Supper 


Day οἱ. 
Lordship . 


Mediator . 
Messianic Claims 


Ministry . 
Duration 


Perean ” ‘ 
Relation to Bap- 
tist’s . : 
Scene 
Miracles 


Name 5 
used in Magic 
Parables 


Person 


Prayers 
Preaching. 
Pre-existence 


Priesthood : . 


in Heaven ., ‘ 


Prophet 

Redeemer . ‘ 

Resurrection and 
Appearances . ; 


li, 400° (Stevens). 

ii. 459°, 460° (Ottley). 

ii. 330* (Bruce); 111. 8485 
(Gibb). 

li. 452 (Laidlaw), 329° 
(Bruce). 

11. 458° ff. (Ottley); Ext. 
309 (Scott). 

li. 643° fh; 11]. 
(Mayor). 


286° 


ili, 287° (Mayor); Ext. 
430° ΗΠ, (Tasker). 

ii, 652%, 463> (Ottley), 
8955 (Lock); iii, 7225 
(Findlay), 843 (Gibb) ; 
Ext. 326%, 332° (Garvie). 

11, 466" (Ottley). 

Ext. 5? (Votaw). 

ii, 636°ff. [See Lord’s 
Supper]. 

li, 6347; 1. 4115 ff. (Turner). 

11, 463" (Ottley) ; 111. 722° 
(Findlay). 

111. 315° ff. (Adeney). 

ii, 622° ΠΡ, 461> (Ottley), 
849* > (Orr): ill. 3564 
(Stanton), 7235 (Find- 
lay); 1v. 576*. 

li, 609-616, 628+ ff. 

i, 406° ff. (Turner); ii. 
7115 (Reynolds). 

ii. 630°, 


ii. 614°, 679° (Bebb). 

11, 710° (Reynolds). 

11. 615°, 624° ff. ; iii. 889° ff. 
(J. H. Bernard). 

[See under Titles]. 

iv. 4185 (Headlam), 

ii, 617"; iii. 663° (Plum- 
mer). 

li, 647° ff., 6515 ff. ; 1. 489° 
(Robertson); ii, 329? 
(Bruce): 111, 7225 ἢ, 
(Findlay). 

iv. 44* (Ὁ. R. Bernard). 

11. 615*; iv. 46> (Adeney). 

i. 720° (Lock); ii. 4614, 
462> (Ottley); 111. 133% 
(Purves), 722> (Find- 
lay), 793° (Chase) ; iv. 
576° if. (Sanday); Ext. 
310° (Scott). 

li, 331% (Bruce), 
(Ottley); 
(Denney) 

li, 333° (Bruce); iv. 995 
(Denney). 

ii. 466 (Ottley). 

iv. 5110 (Adams Brown). 


466" 
iv. 985 ff. 


11. 638> tf. ; iv, 234° (E, R. 
Bernard). 


Jesus Christ— 
Saviour 


Second Coming. 


Self-Revelation 
Sepulchre . 


Site and Buildings 
Sinlessness . 
Sonship . : . 
Teaching, Charac- 


teristics οἵ. 


in Fourth Gospel 


and Synoptics 


on Baptism 


Clean and Un- 


clean ‘ 
Conscience. ; 
Divorce . 
Election 
Eschatology 
Ethics ᾿ ‘ 
Faith . " 
Fasting ; 
Forgiveness 
God . : P 

Fatherhood of 
Holy Spirit 


Kingdom of God 


Love , 
Marriage 
Mediation . 
Messiah 
Oaths 
Paraclete 
Prayer 


Regeneration 


Relation to the 


Father 
Resurrection 
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ii, 652°%.+: iv, ὅδ» 
371°f. (Adams Brown). 

iii. 674" (Adams Brown), 
370° ff., 729° (Findlay) ; 
iv. 259» (Porter). 

11, 616", 

iv. 457° (Nicol). 

11. 589 ff. (Conder). 

iil. 460° (Ottley). 

1. 246> (Stanton), 463% 
(Ottley). [See Son of 
God]. 


li. 616°. 


11, 2475 (Stanton). 

i. 2414, 9435 (Plummer) ; 
ll, 213°f. (Sanday), 
408* (Swete); Ext. 
313° £. (Scott). 


iv. 834? (Peake). 

1. 468° (Kilpatrick), 

1. 275° ff. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 978 ἢ 
(Votaw). 

ivy. 55° ff. (Warfield). 

ti, 634° ff,; 1. 7505 ff. (Sal- 
mond); 11, 246> (Stan- 
ton); iii, 6755, 679% 
(Adams Brown). 

11. 652* ; 1. 783° (Strong). 

i. 8948 (Warfield). 

1. 855* (Stanton). 

11. 57* (Bethune - Baker) ; 
Ext. 28> (Votaw). 

Ext. 326° (Garvie). 

11, 618°, 217° ff, (Candlish); 
Ext. 280°(Fairweather), 

ii. 624%, 408° (Swete); 
Ext. 8115 (Scott). 

li. 615*, 619° ff, 849-ff. 
(Orr); iv. 362°tf. (Adams 
Brown); Ext. 17* note, 
18° f., 367, 39 (Votaw). 

111. 1500 (Orr); Ext. 30? 
(Votaw). 

ili, 265>, 275+ ff. (W. P. 
Paterson); Ext. 26 fi. 
(Votaw). 

lil, 3167 (Adeney). 

11. 622° ff [See above, 
Messianic Claims]. 

111. 577% (Ferries); Ext. 
28? (Votaw). 

11. 6345, [See above, under 
Holy Spirit]. 

iv. 43%°> (EK. R. Bernard) ; 
Ext. 895. 880 (Vota). 
iv. 216° (Bartlet) ; 1. 243» 

(Plummer). 


li. 246 (Stanton). 
iv, 233° (E. Τὰ. Bernard). 


Jesus Christ— 
Teaching on Right- 
eousness 
Saerifice 
Salvation 
Sin 
Trinity . 


Worship 
Temptation 


Titles ᾿ 


Amen ., 
Beloved . 


Christ , 
Lamb 


Saviour . 


Son of David 
Son of God 


Son of Man 


Transfiguration 


Trial , 
in Akhmim Frag- 
ment . 
Triumphal Entry 
Witness of Consci- 
ence to Christ 
Work ‘ 
and Angels ‘ : 


and Demons . - 


and Holy Spirit 

and John the Baptist 
and the Law 

and Melechizedek 


and the New Testa- 


ment. ‘ ‘ 
and the Old Testa- 
ment ς ° 


and Pharisees , 
and Prophets 
and the Sabbath 
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iv. 2895 ff. (Stevens) ; Ext. 
255, 42° (Votaw). 

iy. 343° (W. P. Paterson). 

iv. 362° (Adams Brown). 

lv. 5325 (KH. R. Bernard). 

ii, 624%; Ext. 310° ff 
(Scott). 

Ext. 31* (Votaw). 

11. 6127, 626, 460° (Ott- 
ley), 712% (Reynolds) ; 
iv. 186> (Woods); Ext. 
3107 (Scott). 

li, 6227; 1. 708> (Charles); 
111. 722* (Findlay). 

i, 815 (Massie). 

ii. 501* (Armitage Robin- 
son), 

11. 6228, 

lil, 19> (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 263° (Porter). 

i, 652°f.; iv. 365°. 
(Adams Brown). 

il. 622%, 

11, 623>; 11, 722" (Find- 
lay); iv. 570° ff. 

ii, 6225; iv. 579* ff. (Dri- 
ver). 

ii. 629; iv. 5724, 671° 
(Wilson), 807» (Plum- 
mer). 

11. 099" ; ii. 876° ἢ, (Pur- 
ves). 


Ext. 4900 1. (Tasker). 
li, 632°; 111, 619° (War- 
ren). 


i, 474° (Kilpatrick). 

ii. 652 ff., 463° (Ottley). 

11. 328" (Bruce) ; Ext. 9905 
(Fairweather). 

i, 593° (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 4105, 4124 (White- 
house) ; Ext. 290% (Fair- 
weather). 

Ext. 308° if. (Scott). [See 
under Christ (Teaching 
of), and Trinity]. 

Li. 614", 679° (Bebb). 

li. 246> (Stanton); iii. 
795 ff. (Denney). 

li. 328" (Bruce); 111. 319” 
(Adeney). 


Ext. 326" (Garvie). 


ii, 601 (Curtis), 608 
(Woods); Ext. 22> 
(Votaw), 326°, 3328 
(Garvie), 

ll. G15”; iii. 8985 (Eaton). 

Ext. 326° (Garvie). 

lv. 322” (Driver). 
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Jesus Christ— 

and Sadducees . 

‘in Christ’ : é 
Jesus called Justus 
Jether . 

Jetheth 
Jethro . 
Jetur 

Jeuel , 
Jeush . 


Jeuz 
Jew, Jews 


Jewel . 
Jewry . : 
Jezaniah 
Jezebel 


in NT ‘ ‘ 


Jezelus (Ap.) : 7 
Jezer . ὲ ἃ 
Jeziel . ‘ , ‘ 
Jezrahiah 


Jezreel (person) . 
Jezreel (place) Ἶ 
Jezreelite, Jezreelitess 
Jezrielus (Ap.) 

Jidlaph 

Jinn ‘ 

Joab . ‘ 


Joachaz (Ap.) 
Joadanus vai ) 
Joah 

Joahaz 


Joakim (Ap.) 
Joanan 
Joanna. 
Joannes Lp. ) 
Joarib (Ap.) 
Joash . Ξ 


Job. : ἃ ; 
Argument of Book . 
Canonicity ‘ 
Date and Authorship 
Disease, Job’s 


Elibu section . ‘ 


Epilogue . 5 : 
Eschatology . ° 


Ethics. ᾿ 

History or Poetry? ‘ 

Integrity . : 

Job as ἃ type οἱ 
Christ 

Language . 


iv. 351» (Eaton). 
ii, 789° (Chase). 


il. 6544, 

li, 654%, 126%, 129, 1322, 
li. 6542, 

11. 654* (Selbie). 

il; S21, 

ii, 654>, 1985, 

li, 654°, 129%, 1965, IB, 


130°, 131, 

11, 6545, 131°. 

11. 654" (Lukyn Williams). 
(See Israel, History of]. 

1, 655" (Selbie),. 

» OBS", 

. 656". 

6567 (Selbie) ; 
647> (Kautzsch), 
656° note; i. 

(Gwatkin); iv. 

(Porter), 7585 

say). 

i, 6574, 

: 057%, 1815 

li, 657%, 1322, 

li. 657 

1. 657, 128*, 

. 657" (Ewing). 

11. 6587», 

li, 658°, 

11, 658°. 

i. 590° (Whitehouse). 

ii. 658> (Selbie), 1274, 128», 
132? (Curtis), 

1. 659%, 

1. 659%, 

i. 659°, 123%, 125> dis, 

. 660, 

White). 

1. 6005. 

1. 660%. 

1. 660°, 

. 660. 

li, 6602. 

li. 660° (N. J. D. White), 
125, 126, 180, 1328 
(Curtis). 

il. 660> (Davison). 

ii. 661°, 

11. 6145 (Woods). 

11, 069", 

li. 661"; 
alister). 

11, 662, 665>, 667° ; 
730* (IXautzsch). 

ii. 662%, 6695, 

1 739>f. (Davidson): 
Ext. 7505 (Kautzsch). 

i, 782° (Strong). 

li. 6625, 

li. 66-4, 


Ext. 

97> 
2598 
(Raui- 


iii. 329 (Mac- 


Ext. 


il. 669%. 
iL, 070», 


Job— 
Name ; 
Parallels with other 
Books 
with Isaiah . 


Place in History of 


Revelation 
Prayer 
Prologue . ‘ 
Redeemer Passages . 


Retribution, Problem 


of . 


Satan ἢ 5 ° 


Scope and Design of 


Book 
Structure . 
Text. 

LXX 


Traditional Sites con- 


nected with . 
Job, Testament of 
Jobab . a a 9 


Jochebed 
Jod 


| Joda 


556 (N. J. D. | 


| 
| 


Joed 


_ Joel 


Joel (Prophet) 
Contents and oecca- 
sion of Book . 
Date. 
Doctrine . 


Interpretation . 
Name 
Nations nantionel . 
Parallels with other 
Books 

Style 

Joelah . 

Joezer . 

J ogbehah 

Jogli 

Joha 

J ohanan 


John 

John (Ac 4°) 

John (father of Ginn 
Peter) 

John the Baptist . 
Baptism 


Call . ‘ 
Life and MMiniaiey 
Relation to Christ 


li. 660°. 


ii. 670°. 
hi. 670° 1, 


li. 669°. 

iv. 41> (Εἰ, R. Bernard). 

il. 6615, 6682. 

ii, 667>, 2249 (A. RB. S. 
Kennedy); iv. 211 
(Adams Brown). 

iv. 276° (Skinner), 925° 

(Siegfried) ; Ext. 730” 

(Kautzsch). 

408 (Whitehouse) ; 

Ext. 7805 (Kautzscl). 


ἵν. 


1. 666°. 
1. 662° ; 
i. 663°. 
i. 004", 


iv. 18° (Budde), 


i. 166" (Driver). 


iv. 7893, 

ii, 671° (Margoliouth), 
1314s (Curtis), 660° 
(Davison). 

li, 671°, 1955, 

ii. 671%, 789°. 

il. 671". 

11, G72%. 151}, 

ii, 672%, 1990. 1938, 1945. 
125% dis, 1900, 131%, 132°, 

11. 672% (Cameron). 

li, 672. 

ll, 673°. 

ii, 675°; Ext 710Ὁὺ 
(Kautzsch). 

Li. 672%, 

ii. 672°. 

11. 673° f, 

11, 675%, 

11. 6755. 

li. 6705, 1328, 

ii. 676%, 189». 

τι. 6763. 

11. 670", 

1]. 676%, 1515. 138°, 

ii, 676. (N. J. Ὁ. White), 
123", 126>, 127%, 189» δὲς 
(Curtis). 


i. 676% (H. A. White). 
i. 676> (Headlam). 


i. 676" (Chase). 

. 677% (Bebb). 

ii. 678; i, 240° (Plum- 
mer). 

Ext. 481> (Ramsay). 

il. 6775. 

ii. 679", 614> (Sanday). 
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John the Baptist— Jolin, Gospel of— 
Work and Teaching ἰ]. 6787. Canonicity 5 » Ἧ, FU 
in St. Jobn and Christ’s Teaching in 11. 246 f. (Stanton). 
Synopties . . ii, 245? (Stanton). Date, External Evi- 
John Mark . ’ . 1. 245% (Chase). dence . . ii. 696° ff. 
John, Apostle. . ii. 680" (Strong). Discourses : . ih 718%, 
in NT ‘ - . i. 6800, 7055 (Rey- Docetism . : . te WE: 
nolds),. Ethies . 1. 784* (Strong). 
in Tradition . li. 681", Gnosticism ‘ > i, TIP. 
Residence at Eiphe- Language . ii, 718°; ii. 41> (Thayer). 
sus . : . i, 0815 ἢ, Order of Thought » ἢ Fads, 
at Rome . . iv. 309° (Patrick and Philo, Influence of . 11. 703° 1. 
Relton). Prologue . : . i. 7195, 085" (Strong). 
Theology in Apoca- Quotations : iv. 1875 (Woods). 
lypse . : i. 690° ff. Relation to St. Lake’ 8 
in Gospel and Gospel . . hi. 167+ (Bebb). 
Epistles. . Ti. 683° ff., 9465 (Stanton), to Revelation . 11. 7074 ΕἾ ; iv. 264>(Porter). 
7229 ff. (Reynolds), to Synoptics . . iL 7105, 243° 1%. (Stanton). 
731° ff. (Salmond), Correspondences . ii. 713°. 
Doctrine of Atone- Differences . . i 710° R 
ment . . li. 687°, 726° (Reynolds) ; Supernaturalelement ii. 716°. 
iv. 9405 (W. P. Pater- Theology . . [SeeunderJohn(A posile)]. 
son). John, Epistles of. . li, 7285 (Salmond). 
Christ : . ii, 683°>ff., 723>f% (Rey- I Epistle— 
nolds). Antichrist in . Ἢ 7845, 
Church .  . il. 68951. Authorship . -. 1. 735". 
Eschatology : i FP (Keynolds) Ti Historical Evi- 
754° (Salmond). dence . - ii. 7365, 
Faith. é . ii. 688°; 1. 836? (Warfield) ; Characteristics . ii. 730°. 
li, 727 (Reynolds). Contents . BH, 729°. 
Flesh . : » li. 6874. Date . ‘ . ἢ. Foz, 
God . : . li. 690, 722> (Reynolds). Destination . ii. 7383. 
Holy Spirit . 11. 688, 6924, 4083 (Swete), Doctrine of Chiat 11. 731°, 
724> (Reynolds). Eschatology . 11, 7825, 
Inearnation . ii. 685°, 723> (Reynolds), Evil , . i. 732, 
465? (Ottley). Faith . « ἦν Tem, 
Life . : . li. 6875, 7255» (Reynolds) ; God . ; -: Ἢ»; 25"L, Tel, 
111. 116°f, (Martin). Holy Spirit . ai. FOR 
Light. : . LL, 6908, 7205 (Reynolds). Paraclete . ~ “th Far. 
Logos : . ii. 685", 703°, 7285 ff. (Rey- [See under John 
nolds) ; 111. 1385 ff. (Pur- (A postle)]. 
ves); Ext. 9840 (Fair- Form and Struc- 
weather). ture . ‘ . Hy Fa, 
Mediation . » ill. 8175, 320+ (Adeney). Place of Writing . 1. 7975. 
Regeneration . iv. 219*ff. (Bartlet). Prayerin . iv. 45* (Bernard). 
Relation of Father Purpose and Ovea- 
and Son , » ii, 686, 6915, 723" (Rey- sion . : 11, 7945, 
nolds). relation to I onrtli 
Salvation . . ἢ. 687*ff—., 693%, 725° ff. Gospel ᾿ , i. 738», 7865, 787». 06" 
(Reynolds); iv. 390: (Reynolds). 
(Bartlet), 368 1f. and Docetism . ὧι, 7335) 
(Adams Brown). and Gnosticism . 11. 734° E. 
Sanctification . iv. 394? (Bartlet). and Montanism . i. 735° i. 
Satan : . iv. 411} (Whitehouse). II Epistle . TE 7385» 
Sin and J ndgment:} 11. 692, 725% » (Reynolds). Address : . i. 740°. 
Sonship of Be- Authorship . - i. 7995, 
lievers . » li, 220* (Candlish). Historical Evi- 
Trinity . . Ext. 311°£., 317*f. (Scott). dence. . ἢ. θυ}; im. 8405 
Truth ; . ly. 819% (Stanton). (Stanton), 
World : . il. 687%, 724> f. (Reynolds). Theory of Baur. il. 739". 
Jolin of Damascus . Ext. 519? (Turner). Contents ; ς ii. 798", 
John, Gospel οἵ. . i. 694" (Reynolds). Date, Place, and 
Aim , ; li, 235>, 247 (Stanton). Destination . ii, 740°, 
Authorship, Internal Relation tol John ἢ. 799, 706° (Rey- 
Evidence for . » ἢ. 702%, 248> (Stanton). nolds). 
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John, Epistle of— 
III Epistle 
Affinity to 1 and 3 
John . ‘ ‘ 
Authorship . 
Contents 
Date, Place, aud 
Destination 
Importance 
Occasion 
Jolin (Presbyter) . 


Joiada . je : ᾿ 
Joiakim : i 
Joilarib. 

Jokdeam 

Jokim . 

Jokmeam 
Jokneam 

Jokshan 

Joktan. 

Joktheel 

Jollity . ; ‘ 
Jonadab 


Jonah . 
Faintness . ‘ ‘ 
Prophet of 2 K 14% , 
and Book of Jonah . 
and Isaiah 15 f, 
Jonah, Book— 
Contents . 
Date. : 
Interpretation, His- 
torical 
Incarnation 
Dagon 
Legendary 
Sym bolic 
Language. 
Names ‘ Jonah’ 
‘ Ninevela’ 
NT references . 
Prayer of Jonah 
Unity of Book . 
Jonam . : : 
Jonas (Ap.) . 
Jonathan 


of 


and 


Jonath elem rehokim . 
Joppa . 
Sea of 
Jorah . 
Joral 
Joram . 
Jordan. : 
Baptism of Christ, 
Scene of , 
‘beyond Jordan’ 
Boundary . 
Cities of the Plain 


Climate 


11. 7415, 


i. 7425, 706" (Reynolds). 
1, 742, 
i. 7414, 


1. 741°, 
. 742%, 
i. 741°, 


(Reynolds), 

mond). 
1. 7425, 123%, 
. 14a", 195", 
. 742%, 126%, 
. 743, 127», 
. 743%, 125%, 
. 7485, 
ii. 7435 (Conder). 
i. 7437 (Margoliouth). 
1. 743* (Margoliouth), 
. 7449 (Hull). 
1. 744, 

559°; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 
ii, 744° (Konig). 
ili, 8985 (Macalister). 
11. 744°, 
11. 745%, 
li. 744°, 


7405 (Sal- 
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il. 745%. 
li. 747° f. 


ii. 749%, 7508, 


1. 751" (note). 
. 749" 8, 
740} ff. 
li, 4701, 


. 747°, 7525 note. 
i. 7515, 
. 7468, 
1, 7405, 
i, 158». 
1, 7085, 


(Curtis). 
iv. 1545 (Davison). 
11, 755” (Mackie), 
li. 7505, 
ti, "F564, 193%. 
ii. 7585, 131°, 
li. 756%, 1248, 126°, 
11, 756* (Warren). 


ll. 765°. 

1. 285° (Hastings). 

11, 763%, 

11, 7648. 
Cities of]. 

ii. 761°. 


{See Plain, 


652°f, (Strong), 8995. 


1. 753* (W. P. Paterson), | 
128* >, 126%, 131" >, 1890 


Jordan— 
Fauna and Flora 
Geology : ‘ 
Mounds in Jordan 
Valley . 
Name 
Passage by Isr natliae, 
etc. 
Physical Features 
Ghér 
Aor 
Plains 
References by Ancient 
Writers : 
Roads, Bridges, Fords 
Tributaries ‘ : 
Joribus (Ap.) 
Jorim , 
Jorkeam 
Josabdus (Ap.) 
Josaphias (Ap.) 
Josech . 
Josedek 
Josepli . ; 
Joseph (son of Sate) . 
Character 
Date . 
History 
Egyptian Customs 
and Names 
Sources . 
Historicity 
Name 
Tomb ‘ ; : 
Joseph (husband οἵ 
Mary) 
in NT 


in Apocryphal Sater 665 
St. Joseph, Cult of . 
Joseph of Arimathea . 

Joseph Barsabbas 
Joseph the Carpenter, 
Arabic History of 

Joseph, Prayer of 
Josephus (Ap.) 
Josephus, Flavius 
Bible of Josephus 
Additions to Bibli- 
cal Narrative 
Canon of OT 


from 
mo- 


Oinissions 
apologetic 
tives . 

Prophecies in ΟἹ. 


Rationalistic  ex- 
planations of the 
Miraculous 


| Text 


Life ‘ Ξ 
Relation to Philo 
and Alexandrian 
Judaism 
| to St. Luke . 


, 762°, 
. 756°, 151 (Hull). 


1. 764*. 
1. 756%, 


11. 764°. 
. 157", 
. 758°, 
. 159", 
. 760°. 


. 7065, 
ii, 761°, 
li. 761°. 
ii. 701", 
i. 1015. 
i. 7075, 
i. 707", 
. 1075. 
» 1073, 
. 564* [Jehozadak]. 
. 767%, 123%. 

ii. 7€7* (Driver). 

i. 770°. 

᾿, 170», 

1. 767° ff. 


764°, 


197% b 


772 — 665" 
(Cruni). 

11, 7075, 

. 7715, 147° (Ryle). 

. 26°. 

iv, 4862 (Wilson). 


Tip: ἃ, 


li. 775° (Lukyn Williams). 
li. 775°. 

1.7767; Ext. 4335(Tasker). 
Ὡς 7 275. 

11. 7770 (Cowan). 

ii. 778° (Purves). 


Ext. 433° (Tasker). 

ii. 778" (Marshall). 

li. 778°. 

Ext. 461" (Thackeray). 
Ext. 467°. 


Ext. 469°. 
Ext. 4687; 
( Woods). 


iii, 607" 


Ext. 470°. 
Ext. 4712 


Ext. 470°. 
Ext. 467°. 
Ext. 461°. 


Ext. 4712. 
11. 168” (Bebb). 
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Josephus, Flaviuns— Jubilees, Book of— 

Style ‘ TExt. 472° Relation to Tobit . iv. 7895 (Marshall). 
Witness to Christ Ext. 471°, Jucal 11. 566° [J ehueal]. 
Works Ext. 463°, Judiva . : ii, 791% (Wilson), 611" 
Antiquities Ext. 4643. (Conder). 
contra Apionem Ext. 4065, Judwa, Wilderness of . 11. 7995 (Wilson). 
Jewish War . Ext. 4634, Judah . li, 792+, 7945 (Peake), 125° 
Life ‘ Ext. 4665, (Curtis), 
Editions end Trans. Judah, Kingdom . ii. 793° (Peake). 
lations Ext. 473%, Fall . 11, 513” (Barnes). 
Projected and εἷ; Religion during fea 
tributed Works. Ext, 467%», syrian Period 11, 513? (Barnes). 
and Messianic Pro- Judah, ‘Tribe li. 792°, 794" (Peake), 5114 
phecy Ext. 8015 (Fairweather). (Barnes). 

JOSGS . ii, 7785, Judah upon Jordan ii. 794> (Warren). 

Joshah ii, 7195, 122°, Judah (Lk 1)  , 11. 829° [Jutah]. 

Joshaphat nH. 7795, 125, Judaisni ὰ 11. 205° ff, 605" ff. (Sanday); 

Joshaviali Li. 7785. 139», Ext. 52°ff} (Bulil). [See 

Joshbekashah li. 779%, 124°, Pharisees, Talmud]. 

J osheb-basshebeth τι, 7795. 1825, Idea of God in. . 11. 205%, 606 (Sanday) ; iv. 

Josibiah i. 7795. 122%, 487> ff. (Marshall), 679 

Joshua li. 779%, 1805, (T. Walker). 

Joshua, Son of Kun li. 786% (ἃ. A. Smith). and Scripture 111. 598% ff. (Curtis). 
Name 11. 7795. of the Dispersion ii. 188° (Headlam); Ext. 
Tomb iv. 456" (Nicol). 566 (Buhl), 90" 
Work : ll, 786°, (Schiirer). 

Joshua, Book— Judas (Ap.) . li. 795% (H. A. White). 
Canonicity . 11, 7844, Judas Barsabbas . ii, 795* (Purves). 
Constituent Docu- Judas of Damascus li. 795°, 

ments 11, 780" ff, Judas of Galilee . ii. 795" (Purves). 
Relation and Com- Judas Iscariot 11, 700" (Plummer). 
position li. 783°. Call to the ἡ μοῦποῖμυα ii. 796°. 
Date : li, 784", Death . i. Joys. 
Historical Value li, 735°. Name li. 7963. 
Relation to Judges . ii. 784°. Reception of Hucharist 3 li. 797°, 
to Pentateuch li. 779°, 7845, Treachery, Cause of. ii. 796°. 
Religious Teaching . ii, 787». in Tradition and Art ii. 798°, 
Josiah . li. 788" (Peake), 126" | Judas Iscariot, Gospel 
(Curtis). of Ext. 438° (Tasker). 


Reformation 


Josias (Ap.) . 
Josiphiah 
Jot : 
Jotbah . 
Jotbathah 
Jotham 


Journey, Sabbath Day’s 


Journeyings of Israel . 
Joy 


Jozabad 
Jozabdus (Ay. ) 
Jozacat 
Jozadal: 

Jubal 

Jubilee 


Jubilees, Book of 
Eschatology 


ii, 382 (Allen), 447", 448" 
(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 
700° (IKKantzseh). 

i, 789". 

. 789", 

. 7895, 

7899, 

1. 789°, 

li. 789 (Cooke), 

127% %s (Curtis). 
ἵν, 323* (Massie), 


134°, 


126°, 


i, 802>ff (Rendel Harris, | 


Chapnian). 

ii. 790% (Banks), 790° 
(Hastings), 

il. 790", 125 b dis, 1328 ter, 


i. 790%, 

1. 790" (Bennett). 
11, 564" [ ehozadak]. 
11, 790°. 


iv. 325° (Harford. 
Battersby); i. 860% 
Ge » Fh. lO}, 


. 465° (Whiteliouse). 
11. he (Hleadlam). 
1, 745* (Charles). 


«αἰ (not Isear bat) 


Judethe Lord’s Brother 

Jude, Epistle of . 
Authorship 
Cireumstanees of 


| Writing and Des- 


tination 
Date. 
ise hatology 
Gnosticisin in. 


Reception in Church 
Sumiary . 
Text . 
Vocabulary, Sty le, ete: 
Relation to As- 
sumption οἵ 
Moses 
to Book of Enoch 
to Pauline Epp. 
to 2 Peter , 
to LAX 
Judge, Judging . 


1]. 


11, 
il, 


323" 
1115 


790. (Muir); i. 
(Mayor) ; lV. 
(Nestle). 

799" (Purves), 
799" (Chase). 


11. 8045, 


ul. 


804". 


ii, 803} ff. 


Fr ly 


1, 753 
il. 


(Salmond). 
8043, 1885 
lant). 


(Head- 


1. 1095, 
. $05, 
ii, 799", 
ii, 8009, 


li, 8028, 


801", 


. 8030, 

. 802° f, 

1, 8015, 

1. $06" (Thatcher); Ext, 


659° (<autzsch). 
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Judges, Period of the . 
Chronology . ; 
Llistoricity ‘ 
History ; 

Deborah, Rising 
under 


Gideon , Ε 
Religion . 


Parallels with Mac- 
cabeean Period 

Political Geography 

Tombs of the Judges 


Judges (Boolx) 
Author 
Chronology 
Contents and Arran αὖ 
ment. ‘ 
Judges 
Name 


Place in Rovdltion , 
Relation to Book of 
Joshua . : 
Round Numbers in . 
Sources, Age, and 
Character , 
Relation to Penta- 
teuchal Sources. 
Text. 
Unity 
Judging (Ethical) 
Judgment ᾿ 
in OT : ; ; 
in Apocrypha . , 


inNT ‘ . 
Judgment [{4]] 


Judgment Seat 
Judgments, Book of 


Judith (Ap.) ὃ 
Judith, Book οὗ, ‘ 
Contents, Text, VSS 
Historicity 
Literary Character . 
Place and Time of 
Story ‘ 
Religious and Ethical 
Teaching 
Doctrine of God 
Prayer in 
Juel (Ap.) 
Julia, 
Julius . 
Junias, Junia 
Juniper 


Jupiter 


Jushab-hesed 
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8075 (Barnes). 
807". 
808", 
807°. 


il. 
1]. 
iL. 
li. 


ii. 807°. 
11. 8085. 
. 808%, 816 (Kénig); 
Ext. 634>16 (Kautzsch). 


11. 808°. 

ii., 807. 

i. 597" (Conder). 
i. 8095 (Konig). 
. 819, 
in, 8175 f,; 1. 399° (Curtis). 
. 809° fk. 

11, 5105, 

. δ0905. 

11. 8519. 


. 1845 (Smith). 
1, 8175, 


it. 8135-819, 


. 811° fi, 

11. 8095. 

. 5.115, 

. 820° (Millar), 

. 8215 (Ferries). 

i. 735° ff. (Davidson). 

i, 742, 743% 0 744a-b 746%, 
747% >, 1405 (Charles) ; 
Ext. 8085 ff (Fair- 
weather). 

L. 7515, 7535, 7549 > (Sal. 

mond), | 


li, 8215, 596* (Conder) ; 
iv. 32 (Purves). 

1. 8215, 

2 6810" (Harford- 
Battersby); i. 806” 
(Thatcher), 

11. 821. 

11. 822 (Porter), 

li. 8224, 

ii, 823°. 

11. 8244, 

Li, 8238, 

ii, 8248. | 

Ext. 277° (Fairweather). | 

iv. 42* (Bernard). 

li, 824°, 

li, 8245, 

11. 824+ (Headlam)., 

11. 8255 (Headlam). 


825” (Post), 35% (Mac- , 
alister). 

825" (Jevons): 
138° ff, (Ramsay). 
ii. 825%, 1272, | 


ii. 


Ext. | 


Justice 
Justification 


by Faith . 


of Gentiles ; ‘ 
Justin . 


Justle . 
Justus . , 
Jutah, Juttah 


Kab 


Kabzeel ‘ : 
Kadashman-buriash 
Kadashman-kharbi 
Kadesh, Kadesh-barnea 


and Petra. 
Kadesh (goddess) 
Kadesh on the Orontes 
Kadmiel 
Kadmonites. 
Kain (place). 
Kain (clan) . 
Kalakh 
Kali-Tishup. 
Kallai . 
Kamon 
Kanah . 
Kaph 
Kareah ὲ ; 
Kariathiaris (Ap.) 
Karka ο Ξ 
Karkar, Battle of 


Karkhemis . 
Karkor 
Karnaim 


Kartah : . 5 
Kartan 
Kassites (Casitas) 


Kattath 

Kedar . 

Kedemah 

Kedemoth 

Kedesh : 
Kedesh-naphtali . 
Keepers of the Threshold 


Kehelathah . 
Keilah . ; ‘ 


Kelaiah 
Kelita . 
Kemuel 
Kenan . 
Kkenath 
Kenaz . 


i. 825 (Banks). 

11. 8262 (Simon); iv. 280° 
(Skinner). 

i, 835%, 837° ΠῚ (Warfield); 
i 334 (Bruce): 111. 
724° (Findlay); iv. 283” 
(Stevens), 303° (Robert- 
son). 

Li, 8287, 

ni. 534°ff. (Stanton); iv. 
578 (Sanday). 

li. 829%, 

11, 829> (Headlam). 

11, 829> (Warren). 


iv. 910°ff. (A. R. 5. Ken. 
nedy); i.219*(Hommel). 

ii. 830%, 

1, 1895, 

i, 161", 

ii. 830* (Hull); 1. 804" 
(Harris and Chapman). 

iv. 431°. 

Ext. 1912 (Wiedemann), 

iv. 674" [Tahtim-hodshi). 

ii. 830°, 

11, 831* (Macpherson). 

11. 8314, 

11, 831?. 

[See Calah]. 

i, 183. 

11, 8915, 

li, 8915, 

ii. 8314 (Mackie). 

1. 361°, 

11, 831°. 

11, 831°, 

11, 831°. 

i, 52° £.(Whitehouse), 184° 
(Hommel), 2727 (Sayce). 

i. 183 (Hommel). 

11. 831°. 


i, 167% (Driver), 167° 
(Ewing). 

11. 881, 

11, 8515". 


i. 227* (Hommel); Ext. 

534> (Jastrow). 

. 8324. 

1. 832? (Margoliouth). 

1, 8337. 

. 833", 

1, 833+. 

. 833? (Merrill). 

iv. 745 (Baudissin), 756° 
(Sel bie). 

11, 833°. 

ii. 833° (Beecher), 129? 

_ (Cur tis). 
. 834, 

, 8344, 

. 8845, 

. 834", 

i, 8345 (Welch). 

834°, 128> os, 


Kidnapping . 


Kidneys , 
Kidron, The Brook 
Valley=Hinnom . 
=Valley of 
Jehoshaphat 
Kidron (Ap.) 
Kilan (Ap.) . 
Kili-Tishup . 
Kin, Next of 
Kinah . 
Kindness 
Kindred 
Kine 
King 


Appointment, Method 


of 
Anointing 


Duties 
External marks 
Origin of office 


Priestly functions 


1, 522*(Poucher) ; 111. 239 
(Selbie). 

11, 8374(A. R.S. Kennedy). 

ii. 837° (J. H. Kennedy). 

11, 887" (Warren). 


11. 8885, 

li. 839°, 

11, 8395, 

1. 1833. 

[See Kinsman, Goel]. 

ii. 839°, 

11. 839° (Ferries). 

li. 840". 

[See Cattle, Ox]. 

11, 8405 (Lukyn 
liamis). 


11. S414, 

11. 841": 1, 
alister) ; 
(Kautzsch). 

li, 842°, 

11. 841°, 

1. 840; Ext. 
(KXautzsch). 

ἵν, 72% (Baudissin). 


101" 
Ext. 


(Mac-_ 
659° 


Wil. 


Kinedom of Israel 
Kingdom of Judah 
Kings [ and II 
Analysis of Sources 
Characteristics 
Date of Editor 
Language 
Norther Dialect . 
Narratives of North- 
ern Kingdom 
Purpose 
Title, Scope, Flaw ἢ in 
Canon. 
Kine’s Gardens 
King’s Pool . 


King’s Vale. ‘ : 
Kingly Office of Christ 


Kinsfolk 
Kinsman, Kinswoman 


| Kir 


660° | Kir of Moab 
| Kirama (Ap.) 


Kir-hareseth 
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Kenites ii, 834% (Sayce). King— 
Kenizzite . 5 ii, 884" [Kenaz]. Royal Officials . . li. 8485. 
Kenosis ° , » i. 835% (Lock); 111. 722 Taxes for Mainten- 

(Findlay), 843* (Gibb) ; ance. . ἢ 842%, 

Ext. 326%, 332°(Garvie). | Kingdom of God, of 
Keras (Ap.) . li, 835°, Heaven . 11. 844* (Orr). 
Kerchiefs li, 835°. OT Doctrine il, 844%, 
Keré ἵν, ‘727°. Basis in Creation ii. 844", 
Keren- happudh ll. 835°. Historical Develop- 
Kerioth ii, 835°. ment of idea . 11. 8405. 8105, 
Kerioth-hezron il. 836+. Mosaic » 1, 846%, 
Keros . 11. 8865, Patriarchal » ii. 846%, 
Kesitah 11. 836*(A. R.S. Kennedy); Prophetic . Li. 847° £. 

111. 420°, Royal ‘ li. 8485, 
K<etab (Ap.). 11. 836+. Moral and Spiritaal ii, 844°, 
Kethibh iv. 727°. Produced by Grace il. $45. 
Kettle . ‘ i, 256* (Macalister); 11. 405, Spiritual Israel li. 8485, 
Keturah ‘ ’ ii, 8965 (Selbie) ; iii. 3657 in Daniel . ii, 848, 

(Chapman). Teaching of Christ . i. 849%: i. 750* (Sal- 
Key . : é » li. 836 (Carslaw), 435% mond) ; 11. 6194ff. (San- 

(Warren). day); ἵν. 362° i. (Adams 
Keys, Power of . . iv. 30° ff. (Mason). Brown); Ext. 17%, 18°, 
Keziah . ‘ ‘ > Li 837. 36%, 39* (Votaw). 
Khabiri (Habiri) . » i, 228% (Hommel); 11. 396" Connexion with 

(Williams). His own Person ii. 849%, 466> (Ottley). 
Khaldeans i, 140* (Sayce). Eschatological li. 8.548, 

Khammurabi cana Nature . ii. 8527 ff., 619 (Sanday). 
rabi) . > . Ext. 585° (Johns); 1. 88° Present or Ῥαΐατο ii, 851, 620* (Sanday). 
(Ryle), 226>f. (Hom- Relation to Christ’s 

mel); Ext. 534% (Jas- Death 11. 853°. 
trow). to the Church li. 854, 
Code of . Ext. 5845 ff. (Johns), 358° to John the Bap- 
(Bennett), 582> (Jas- tist’s Teaching 11, 8495. 
trow), 665* (Kautzsch). Titles ‘Son of God,’ 
Khatu-shar . ; 1, 183%. ‘Son of Man’ ii. 850* ff. 
Kibroth-hattaavah li, 8372, Teaching of aca 
Kibzaim 11. 743* [(Jokmeam]. etc. . 11, 855%. 
Kid 11. 1955 (Post). of St. Paul ili. 7385 ff, (Findlay). 


ii. 516 (Woods). 
ii. 793° (Peake). 
11. 856" (Burney). 
li. 862? ἐξ 

i. 857° ff. 

li. S61" Ff, 

li, 859? ff. 

ii. 8665". 


ii, 866? ff. 
11, 857", 


li. 856". 

li. 109" (Ewing). 

iv. 190: (Wilson); 11. 109% 
(Ewing), 388% (Wilson). 

ii. 870%, 8388: (Warren), 
5842 (Conder); ἵν. 4785 
[Shaveh]. 

ii. 466° (Ottley), 

i. 870, 

11. 870°. 

il, 1* (Max Miller); i. 
182? (Hommel). 

ui. 1°, 25 (Johns), 

111, 2* 

111. 2* (Johns), 


—_ 


822 


Kir-heres 
Kuriath 
Kiriathaim . 
Kirlath-arba 


Kiriath-arim 
Kiriath-baal 
Wirlath-huzoth 
Kiriath-jearim 


Kiriath-sannah 
Kiriath-sepher 
Kis, Kingdom of . 


Kiseus (Ap.) 
Kish ‘ 


Kishi 
Kishion 
Kishon 
Kiss 
Kite 
Kitron . 
Kittim 
Knead, 
trough 
Knee, Kneel 
Knife . 


Kneading- 


Knock . ‘ 
Kknop . ° 


knowledge . 
Koa 


Kohath, Kohathites 


Koheleth 
Kolaiah 
Konze (Ap.) . 
Koph 

Kor - i 


Korah . 


Korah, Sons of 
Korahites 


Kore 
Koz , 
Kudur-Lagamar . 


Kurigalzu 
Kushaiah 


L (Purple Manuscript) 
(Codex Regins) 
Laadah 


Laban (person) 
Laban (place) 
Labana (Ap.) 


INDEX OF 
111. 2, 
111, 2° (Conder). 
111. 3* (Conder). 
iii. 3* (Selbie); i. 338° 


(Warren). 

ili. 3° [Kiriath-jearim]. 

111, 3> [Kiriath-jearim]. 

iii. 34. 

111. 3& (Conder); ii. 127° 
(Curtis). 

ili, 3 (Welch) ; i. 577° f. 
(Sayce). 

111, 4° (Welch) ; 1. 577° £. 
(Sayce). 

i, 224 (Hommel); Ext. 
533° (Jastrow). 

111, 4°. 

111, 4° (Muir); ii, 125% >, 
1815 (Curtis). 

111, 45. 11, 125°. 

ili. 4, 

ili. 4> (Ewing). 

111. 5> (Grieve). 

ili. 6? (Post). 

ili. 65, 

ili, 6* (Maepherson). 


i. 317% (Macalister). 

il. 7° (Selbie). 

111, 85 (Carslaw); ii. 
(Patrick). 

il, 458», 

ili, 8 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 664+, 

ill. 80 (Denney). 

ili, 10° (Driver), 1° (Max 
Miller), 

ili, 10° (Allen) ; ii, 123% δὲς 
(Curtis). 

[See Ecclesiastes]. 

ili, 11%; 11, 131°, 

111. 115. 

iii. 11°, 

iv. 910> ff. (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); i. 9195 (Hom- 
mel). 


15* 


SUBJECTS 


Labour 

Laceunus (Ap.) 

Lace ‘ 
Lacedzemonians (Ap. ). 
Lachish 

Lack 

Lad 

Ladan . 

Ladanum 


Ladder , 
Ladder of Tyre 
Lade 

Lady 

Lael 

Lahad . 
Lahai-roi 
Lahmam 
Lahmi . 


Laish 
Laishah 
Lake 
Lakkum 
Lama 
Lamb 


Lamb of God 


Lame, Lameness . ‘ 
Lamech 

Lamed 

Lamentation 
Lamentations, Book of 


Analysis of Contents 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Language 
Name and Place in 
Canon 
Place and Date of 
Composition . 
Structure . 
Elegiac Measure . 
Unity 


iii, 11> (Selbie); ii, 124%, ) Lamp . 


1975 (Curtis). 

iii. 12>, 

111, 125 (Selbie); iv. 1895 
(Davison). 

111, 125; ji, 124>, 125», | 

11. 128°, | 

i, 222°, 296%, [See Chedor- ἃ 
laomer]. 

1. 181, 

111. 45 [Kishi]. 


iit. 185 (Nestle). 

iii. 185 (Nestle). 

i, 185: iL 
125°, 

111. 13> (Driver). 

iii, 14° (Driver). 

ili. 14°, 


123%, 


Lampsacus (Ap.) . 
Lance . 


Laneets 


Land Croeodile 


Land Laws . 


Landmark . 
Language of OT . 


Alphabets 

Aramaic, Chaldee 

Hebrew 
Antiquity 
Dialectic 

ences . 

Grammar 
Names . 
New Hebrew 


differ- 


111, 14> (Hastings). 

i; 14°, 

111. 15*. 

111. 15* (Prichard), 

iii. 15% (Bliss). 

i, 16> (Hastings). 

111. 16>. 

i. 16> « Ti, 1934, 180", 

i. 465* (Post), 747° (Mae- 

alister). 

i. 16> (James Patrick). 

11. 175 (Ewing). 

1. 17, 

ili. 17> (Hastings). 

ili. 17° (Selbie). 

ili. 1753 ii, 1285, 

i, 264> (Henderson). 

ili. 184, 

iii, 185 (Beecher) ; 1. 562" 
(H. A. White). 

iii. 188, 

iii. 18°. 

111. 185 (Hull). 

iii, 18, 

i. 684° (Thayer). 

111, 185 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

ili, 195 (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

111. 329? (Macalister). 

iii, 19> (Selbie). 

111. 20%, 

iti, 4585 1. (Nicol). 

111.20* (Selbie); Ext. 723° ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

lili, 214, 

fii. D2, 

iti. 6145 (Woods). 

ili, 985, 

111. 20°. 

bos a 

90> : iv. 13° (Budde). 

20". 

111, 237. 

iii. 235 (Porter), 592% 
(Macalister). 

iv. 377° [Sampsames}. 

iv. 610%. 

111. 24°; iv. 610%. 

i, 3697 Chameleon’) 

iv. 324%~326 (Harford- 
Battersby). 

ili, 24, 

ili. 955 (Margoliouth), 

i, 70> ff. (1, Taylor). 

iii. 257, 845, 

iii, 25". 

fii. 25°, 


111. 
111. 
111. 


30° ff. 
30° ἢ, 
25%, 


31> ff, 


ill. 
iii. 
iii. 
lll. 
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Language of OT— 
Hebrew— 
Origin and Rela- 
tion to Arabic 
Periods of the Lan- 
euage 
Secondary Seriraes 
Language of the Apoc- 
rypha 
Language of gos πίνω 
Tos tament 
Greek— 
Names proposed 
Origin and His- 
tory ; 
Peculiarities of an 
cuage 
of Grammar and 
Syntax 
Hebrew and Aramaic 
Lexical and Gram- 
matieal Hebra- 
isms . 
Latin 
Religious none. 
Lexieal and Gram- 
matical 
Peculiarities of indi- 


vidual Writers 
Problems . 
Lantern 
Laodicea 


Laodiceans . ‘ 
Epistle to the . 


Lapis lazuli . 
Lapjpidoth 
Lapwing. 
Large . 

Larsa, Kings of 


Lasciviousness 

Lasea 

Lasha . 

Lassharon 

Lasthenes (Ap.) 

Latchet 

Latin , 
Inilnenee on Lon guage 

of NT 

Latin Versions, 

Old . 


The 


Latter . 
Lattice 
Laud 
Laughter 
Launch 
Laver , 


Base , 


111. 262-297, 


iii, 31° ff. 
iii, 29" ff. 


1. 35° (Margoliouth). 
iii, 36” (Thayer). 


lil. 36%. 


ao? ἔς 
39%. 


111. 
111. 


9905 £, 
40,3. b 


111. 
111. 


ili. 40° £. 

41? ff. 

42, 

iui. 43° (Hastings). 

111. 445) (Ramsay) ; 
0484. (Schiirer). 

ili. 45*. 

iii, 485 (Ramsay) ; 1. 
(Lock). 

iv. 620% (Flinders Petrie). 

111. 454, 

11. 4120 [Hoopoe]. 

ill. 45" (Hastings). 

i, 2265 (Hommel), 
(Sayce). 

111, 46° (Hastings). 

111. 467 (Ramsay). 

111. 46° (Selbie). 

111. 46> (Conder). 

11, 46> (H. A. White). 

ili, 475 (Mackie) ; 1. 6274, 

111, 475 (Thayer). 


111. 
111. 


Ext. 


715% 


695" 


111. 105, 

111. 47) (EH. A. Α. 
ney). 

111. 62", 

ii, 430°, 

iil. 63* (Hastings), 

lil. 63* (Hastings). 

111, 63°. 

li. 63° (Harford- 
Battersby); iv. 
(A. Ii. 5, Kennedy), 
702° (Davies), 

lil, 64%: 1, 255" (Hast- 
ings). 


Ken- | 


658" | 


Law in the Old Testa- 


melt 
Characteristics: and 
Purpose ; 
Codes of Hebrew 
Law 
Deuteronomy 


Holiness, Law of . 


JE—Covenant, 
Book of . 
Decalognue . ‘ 


Priests’ Code 


Synonyms of ‘ Law’ 
Torah, History of the 
term . ‘ 
Judicial, Cere- 
monial, Moral 
Written Torah 


Work of the Scribes 
in Hellenistic and 
Palestinian Juda- 

ism 
Law in the New Τρία. 
ment ‘ 5 : 
Attitude of Early 


Church . 
Relation of Christ ta 
the Law 
St. Paul’s Practice 
and Doctrine 


Law in History 
in the Individual 
Law and Gospel 
Relation of Chris- 
tians to Law 
Pauline use of term 
in Epistle to Hebrews 
in Epistle of James . 
in Kevelation 
Lawgiver 
Lawyer 
| lay . 
Laymg on of Hanils 


| Lazarus of Bethany 
Lazarus and Dives 


Lead 
Leaden Tablets 
| Mavic 


in 


Leah . 
Leah and 
Tribes 
Name 
and Levi . 
| Leannoth 
Leasing 


Rachel 


ili. 64> (Driver); 1. 8105 
(Harford-Battersby). 


i. 115} 


11. 68" f.; i. 600? (Ryle). 
iii, 69", 105” ff. (Harford. 
Battersby). 


111. 68*. 

1, 875; ἃ, 
Paterson). 

111. 70° ff. [See Leviticus, 
Priests’ Code]. 

ili. 66>. 


580" (W. P 


iii, 64> fE, 595°f. (Curtis). 


1. 66%. 


1. 667, 596* (Curtis). 
420? ff. (Eaton), 


i, 117" (F.C, Porter), 
111. 73° (Demney). 
ui. 76%. 


πὶ, ΤΙ: 
ton). 


ii, 946" (Stan- 


iii, 77*-81, 719% (Find. 
lay). | 
Lb. TE. 

1. 79*. 

1. 80%, 


» 80°, 

, ΠΡ, 

᾿ 815, 

ili, 895, 

i. 83, 

111. 895 (Selbie). 

111. 83” (Katon) ; iv. 490} ff. 

1. 845 (Hastings). 

11. 84> (Swete); Ext. 720" 
(Kautzsch). 

111. 85° (Plummer). 

111. 888. (Plummer), 
(Macalister). 

111. 88> (Flinders Petrie). 


9905 


605" 
945° (IXKenyon) ; 
154 (Ramsay). 

. §8° (Selbie). 


(Whitehouse), 
Ext. 


IV. 


1. 895. 

111, 89°, 

i, 100* Cooke). 

iv. 154°. [Mahalath]. 
111, 805 (Hastings). 
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Leather ‘ : 
as Writing Material 
Leave . ‘ ὃ ‘ 
Leaven ‘ ν * 
Lebana 5 . - 
Lebanon : : 


in Inscription of Gudea 
Lebaoth 
Lebbaeus 


Lebonah 


Leeah . τ 
Leech . 


Leeks . 
Lees , 


Lefthanded . 
Leg 

Legion . 
Lehabim 
Lehi 


Leja 
Lemuel 


Lending 
Lentils 


Leontius of Byzantium 
Leopard ; 
Leprosy P , ‘ 


in Garments 
in Houses 
Laws on 


Leshent 
Lessau (Ap.) 
Let : 
Lethech 
Letter . 


Letushim 

Leummim 

Levi 
History 
Name 


and Priesthood 


Levi= Matthew . 
Leviathan . 


Levirate Law 


Levis (Ap.) . : 
Levites ‘ 


Levitical Cities 


111. 89» (Porter); iv. 677°. 

iv. 9452 (Ikenyon). 

il, 89°, 

111. 90? (H. A. White) ; i. 
317° (Macalister). 

ili. 90°. 

111, 90° (Bliss). 

1. 225” (Hommel). 

ili. 92°, 

111. 92> (Muir); iv. 741° 
(Nestle). 

111. 98", 

iii. 935 . ii. 195», 

ii. 4185 [Horseleech]; Ext. 
618? (Kautzsch). 

11. 93 (Post); 
(Macalister). 

111. 93* (Hastings) ; 11. 33+ 
(Macalister). 

111, 93. 

iii. 93° (Selbie). 

111. 045 (Barnes). 

iii, 045 (Max Miller). 

111. 94 (Cooke); iv. 3815 
(Budde). 

1. 146? (Driver). 

iii. 945 (Davison); 1. 
51%, 

i. 5797 ff. (Bennett). 

iii. 955 (Post); ii. 
(Maealister). 

Ext. 530* (Turner). 

iii. 957 (Post). 

ili, 9055 (Macalister): iv. 
831» (Peake). 

iii. 98°. 

ill. 98>; ii. 433» (Warren). 

iii. 104° (Harford- 
Battersby). 

111. 99°. 

111, 995, 

iii. 99° (Hastings). 

111. 99>, 

i. 729° (Bartlet); Ext. 
400° ff. (Ramsay). 

111. 99> (Margoliouth). 

111. 99° (Margoliouth). 

ili. 99° (Cooke); ii. 123% 
(Curtis). 

111. 100°. 

111. 100+. 

111. 1017; 
dissin). 

iii. 295» (Bartlet). 

iii. 1095 (Post); i. 5042 
(Whitehouse) ; iv. 427° 
(Selbie); Ext. 670° 
(Kautzsch). 

iil, 263°, 269? (Paterson) ; 
Ext. 615° (IKautzsch). 

111. 102°. 

111. 101° ff. (Cooke). 
Priests]. 

iv. 715, 93° (Bandissin) ; 
Ext. 717° (Kantazseli). 


li, 29° 


27° 


iv. 67° (Bau- 


[See 


Leviticus 


Authorship and Date 


Historical Significanee 11]. 


Law of Clean and 
Unelean ; 
Day of Atonement 
Leprosy : 
Law of Consecration 
of the Priesthood . 
Law of Holiness 
Law of Sacrifice 


Parallels with Ezekiel 


Religious Value 
Style and Language 
Lewd, Lewdness . 
Libanus (Ap.) 
Libertines 
| Liberty 
| 


tba 


| 
Libni . ᾿ 
Library 


Libya, Libyans 
Lice 


Licence 
Lidebir 

Lie, Lying 
Lie : 
Lieutenant . 


Life 


Doctrinal and Ethi- 
| eal ideas 
in OT Ξ 


Genesis ‘ ‘ 
Pentateuch . 
Poetical Books 
Prophets 
Wisdom 
ture . ; F 
in Apocryphal and 
Apoealyptical 
Literature . 
Barueh . : 
Enoch, Book of 
2 Esdras : 
Psalms of Solomon 
Sirach . 
Wisdom 
in NT 
Hebrews 
St. John 


Litera- 


St. Paul ‘ 
Synoptic Gospels . 
Terms 
Life, Tree of 
Light 
Creation of 


iii. 102» 
tersby). 

111. 107%. 

108°. 


(Harford - Bat- 


111. 1048, 
111. 105+. 
. 104°, 


ili. 103°. 

ii. 105°, 

lii. 102°. 

. 108+, 

lil. 108». 

111. 107°. 

i, 109: (Hastings), 

111. 1105, 

i, 1105 (John Patrick). 

1100 (Hastings, 
Banks). 

111. 111° (Chapman); il. 
525> (Warren). 

1, L12* 3 ἢ, 123%, 1254, 

1. 578" (Sayce); iv. 956* 
(IKenyon). 

iii, 158 (Max Miiller), 
160° (Johns). 

iii, 112° (Post), 330°, 89 
(Macalister). 

iii, 112, 

lili. 112°, 

111. 112 (W. P. Paterson). 

ili, 113° (Hastings). 

iii, 1145 (ΠΗ. A. White). 

iii. 1145 (G. C. Martin) ; 
Ext. 665* (Kantzsch). 


107°, 69° (Driver), 


lil. 117°. 

li. 115? ; 1. 
son). 

111. 1155, 

111. 1155, 

ili, 115°. 

111. 115°. 


739" (David- 


111. 115°, 


111. 115°. 

ili. 116°. 

111. 1105, 

111. 1165, 

1. 116", 

ili. 1155, 

. 1185; 

. 110" 

iii. 117°. 

iii. 116° f.; 11.687* (Strong), 
725” (Reynolds). 

iit; 1173, 

iii. 116°. 

ili. 1145. 

Ext. 574° (Jastrow). 

111. 1195 (Ε΄. H. Woods). 

i. 502* (Whitehouse). 
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Light, Lightness . 
Lightning 


Pe rsonified as seitijph 


Lign-aloes 
Ligure . 


Like, Liking 
Likhi 
Lilith 


Lily 
Lime 


Limit 
Line 
Lineage 
Linen 
Linen Carmont 
Linen Yarn 
Lintel . 
Linus . 
Lion 
Sacred 
Lip 
List 
Litotes . 
Litter 


Lively . 


Liver 


Living . ‘ 
Living Creature . 


Lizard . 
Loaf 
Lo-ammi 


Loan 
Loek 


Locust . : 


Agent of J adement 


as Food 
Plague 
Lod, Lydda . 
Loddeus (Ap.) 
Lo-debar 
Lodge . 
Loft 
Loftiness 
Log 


Logia 


of Oxyrhynchus 
Logos . Ἢ ἃ 


ui. 119> (Hastings). Logos— 

iii, 120° (James Patrick). Alexandrian Doc- 

iv. 4595 (Strachan). time . ; ° 

1, 69°. 

iii, 1214: iv. 620° ff. (Flin- St. John’s use and 
ders Petrie). doctrine 


ili, 1915 (Hastings). 
ili, 192" 5 ii, 129", 180}, 


iii, 1995 (Selbie) ; 1. 590° Terminology, 
(Whitehouse); Ext. Source of 
553? (Jastrow), 6185 in Philo . ‘ ὃ 
(Kautzsch). 

ili. 122° (Post). 

ili, 123% (James Pat- in later Christian 
rick). usage 

ili, 123 (Hastings). Lois 

111. 123> (Hastings). Longsuffering 

iii, 124°, 

111. 124° (Ewing). Look 

i, 624 (Mackie). Looking- glass 

lili, 125°, Loom 

11, 4345, Loops . 

111, 1267 (Redpath). 

ili, 126% (Post). Lord 

Ext. 118* (Ramsay). Lord of Hoste 

111. 127 (Mackie). 

111, 1275, 


Ext. 164° (K6nig). 

ili, 127°; ii. 4185 [Horse- | Lord’s Day . : ; 
litter]. Apostolic Observance 

ili, 127° (Hastings). Origin 

ui, 1287 (A. R. 5. Ken- Relation to Sabbath. 
nedy), 325>(Macalister); Term : ‘ 
Ext. 557> (Jastrow),. Lord’s Prayer 

ili. 128°, 

111, 128> (Massie) ; i. 8785 Analysis of Petitions 
(Ryle), 516* [Creature] ; 


iv. 459? (Strachan). ἐπιούσιος. 
ii, 129 (Post). | Evil, Evil Cuie 
i, 3183, Historical Occasion . 


111, 129° (Gray); ii. 421 | Originality 
(Davidson). | 
i. 5797 f, (Bennett). | Two accounts com- 


li. 836> (Carslaw), 434» pared 
(Warren). 

111. 130% (Post). Lord’s Supper 

11. 675° (Cameron). Doctrine . 


ii. 37° (Macalister). 
ili, 891> (Macalister). 


111, 131* (Mackie). History of the Chris- 
lil. 1324, tian Rite 
ἢ. 189», Institution 
ili, 132" (Hastings). Minister 
ill, 132°. Recipients 
ili, 132>, Rite 
iv. 910° ff (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). Omission by St. John 


i, 235%. 286°, 237*4. Old Testament Types 
(Stanton); i 296? ff., Sacrificial Character 
208° ff., 303°. (Bart- 
let); Ext. 551% (Votaw). 


Ext. 347 (Ropes). Terminology . : 
iii. 132° (Purves) ; 1. 506: and Agape . . 
(Whitehouse); Ext. and Passover . . 


281° ff. (Fairweather). 


111. 184°; Ext. 28 ff. 
(Fairweather). 


111. 133% ; τι, 685> (Strong), 
703°, 7237 ff. (Reynolds); 
Ext. 284>(Fairweather). 


ili, 133°. 

lil, 135%: Ext. 205°ff. 
(Drummond), 283> 
(Fairweather), 


ili, 135, 

111. 136". 

lil. 136° (Hastings) ; ii. 475 
(Denney). 

ill, 136° (Hastings). 

il. 1815, 

iv. 9015 (H. Porter), 

111, 137"; iv. 6597 (A. B.S. 
Kennedy). 

1.11, 1875 (Aglen). 

ili, 137° (Driver); i. 95» 
(Davidson); ii. 203° 
(Davidson); Ext. 
636" ff. (IKautzsch). 

ili. 138° (N. J. Ὁ, White). 

ii, 1405, 

111, 1405, 

111, 1395, iv. 8990 (Driver). 

111, 1395, 

111, 1415 (Plummer); Ext. 
995 ff. (Vota). 

111, 142>-l44*; Ext. 34>- 
388 (Vota). 

ii. 143°; Ext. 36"(Votaw). 

11. 143>; Ext. 38*(Votaw). 

il. 141; Ext. 32*(Votaw). 

11, 1425: Ext. 34°. 
(Votaw). 


111, 141° ff. ; Ext, 895. 845 
(Votaw). 

iii, 1445 (Plummer). 

ili, 148th; i. 4615, 
(Armitage Robinson) ; 
li. 637? ff. (Sanday). 


ili, 145° ff. 

111. 145°; 11. 6367 (Sanday). 

ili, 147%, 

ii, 1478, 

111, 148%; i, 428> (Gay: 
ford). 

ii, 712° (heynolds). 

111. 145°. 

111. 145°, 316° ἢ, (Adeney) : 
iv. 847» (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

iil, 144°. 

i. 490" (tobertson), 

iii, 145>; i, 4195 8. (Tur- 
ner); li, 634° (Sanday). 
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Lords of the Philis- 


tines . : ἃ 
Lo-ruhamah . ὁ 
Lot ‘ 
Historical ἌΡ ΤΩΝ 
Lot’s Wife 


Relation to Amnon 
and Moab 


Lotan . ‘ Ἢ 
Lothasubus (Ap. ). 

Lots . ὃ 

Love 


God’s Love in OT 
in NT 


Man’s Love to God . 
to Man . 


Love, Brotherly . 
Love, Lovely, Lover 
Love-feasts . 

Relation to Havbavist 


Lovinekindneas 
Low Country 
Lozon (Ap.) . 
Lubim . 


Lucas 
Lucian . 
Lucifer. 


Lucius (Ap.) 
Lucius (NT) 


Luere ; 
Lud, Ludim . 


Lugal-zag-¢i-si 


Luhith . : 

Luke (Evangelist) 
Tomb of . 

Luke, Gospel of 
Authorship 


Canonicity and Place 
in Canon 
Characteristies— 
Adapted to Gen- 
tile Readers 
Gentleness 
Sinners 


to 


111, 137° (Aglen), 846. 
(Beecher). 

ti. 421% (Davidson) ; iii. 
129° (Gray). 

111. 150" (Driver). 

ili. 152, 

Lil. 152°. 

lili, 1515; Ext. 73° (Jas- 
trow). 

111..ὄ 152°. 

i; 152°, 

11, 1525 (Whitehouse), 

Ὁ (Cowan); iv. 175° 

(M‘Clymont), 838° ff 
(A. Kk. 5. Kennedy) ; 


Ext. 662° (Kautzsch). 


111. 153 (Orr); 1. 787° 
(Strong). [See Charity]. 

iii, 153° (Orr); i. 598% 
(Kyle); iv. 920%, 9295 
(Stanton). 

111. 155% (Orr); ii. 209% 
(Sanday); Ext. 805 
(Votaw). 

ili. 156? (Orr). 

111. 156 (Orr); i, 329% 
(Denney). 


i. 329° (Denney). 

ill. 157 (Hastings). 

111. 157* (Loek). 

111, 157°; i, 428> (Gayford), 
40° (Robertson). 

111. 158 (Hastings). 

111, 893° f, (Driver). 

111, 158°, 

ili, 158° (Max Miiller), 
942, 

111. 1598, 

iv. 445° f. (Nestle). 

111. 159* (Woods) ; i. 193? 
note (Pinches). 

111. 159° (H. A. White). 

ili, 159 (Headlam), 
161* (Bebb). 


111, 159° (Hastings). 

iil. 160% (Johns); Ext. 82+ | 
(Jastrow). 

i, 224° (Hommel); Ext. 
542%, 5484, 564° (85. 
trow). 


111. 1015 (Welch). 

ii. 1615 (Bebb). 

1. 721” note (Ramsay). 

111. 1625 (Bebb). 

Hii. 162%, 241% 
ton). 


(Sta n- 


11. 162°, 


111, 172%. 


111. 173°. 


Luke, Gospel of— 
Characteristies— 
Iieferences to 
Prayer and Use 
of Riches 
Universality . 
Vagueness as to 
Time and Place. 
Date . 


Ἢ δ 
Genealogy 


Place of Writing 

Preface 

Purpose and Arrange- 
ment 

Quotations 

Relation to J sapling 
to Marcion 


to St. John , 


to St. Mark . ὲ 
to St. Matthew 


Relation to St. Paul 
Sources 
Style 
Hebraisms 
Syntax . 
Vocabulary 
Text, Blass’s ἜΗΝ 
Lullumi 
Lunatick 
Lust 
Lustration 
Lute 
Luz 
Lyeaonia 


Lycia . 
Lydda . 
Lydia, (person) 


_ Lydia (place) 


Lydians 
Lye 
Lying 


Lyre 

Lysanias 

Lysias (Ap.) 
Lysias Claudius . 


— 


Lysimaclius (Ap.) 
Lystra . : 


Maacah (person) . 


_ Maacah (place) 
'Maaeathite . 


Maadai 


_ Maadiah 
| Maai 


1735, 
τῶν, 


11]. 
iil. 


111, 173%, 
iii. 162°; 
ton). 
[See Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ]. 

11, 1045, 
170°. 


ii. 9485 (Stan- 


i, 170°, 

iv. 186" f. (Woods). 

111, 168°. 
. 168°; ii, 235° ff., 2414 

Stanton}, 

111. 167%; 11, 243° (ἢ 
ton). 

ili, 166%, 258 (Salmond). 

iii, 166° ; ii. 235>£f., 940. 1} 
(Stantou). 

111. 168%. 

ili. 165° ff. 

111. 169%, 41° (Thayer), 

111. 170*. 

ili. 169°, 

ili. 169°, 

ili. 164°, 

i. 182°, 

ili. 173°, 327% (Macalister). 

111. 173° (Hastings). 

[See Purilication]. 

111. 458, 459> (Millar). 

11, 174° (Cooke). 

111. 174° (Ramsay) ; 
119° f, 

111. 110" (Ramsay). 

ni. 131° (Mackie). 

ili, 176° (Milligan), 177° 
(Ramsay). 

111, 177* (Ramsay). 

ili, 160" (Jolins). 

ili, 555° (James Patrick). 

111. 1125(W. P. Paterson); 
1. 529 (Poucher). 

ili, 458° ff (Millar). 

iii, 1788 (Prichard). 

iii. 178" (Selbie). 

i. 447+ (Benecke). 

ii. 178° (H. A. White). 

111. 178° (Ramsay). 


. (Stan- 


Ext. 


iii. 180? (N. J. Ὁ. White) ; 
ii, 126%, 127», 129%, 1314, 
132" (Curtis) ; 111. 232" 
(Driver). 

iii. 1805 (N. J. Ὁ. White). 

i, 180°. 

iii. 180°. 

ili. 180°. 

111, 180°, 
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Maaleh-acrabbim 
Maani (Ap.). 
Maarath 
Maareh-geba 
Maasai . 
Maaseas (Ap.) 
Maaseiah 


Maasmas (Ap.) 
Maath . 
Maaz 
Maaziah 
Macalon (Ap.)  .- 
Maccabreus (Ap.). 
Maccabees, The 
Hasnionean Dynasty 
Eleazar 
Jolin. 
Jonathan . 
Judas 
Mattathias 
Name ‘ Maccabee’ 
Simon 
War under 
bees 
Maccabees, Books of 
1 Maccabees 
Author . 
Contents and Style 
Date ; 
Doctrine of God 
Eschatology . 
Historicity 
MSS and V8S 
Original Language 
Religious Char- 
acter . 
Sources . 
| Unity 
| Use in Charest 
2 Maccabees 
Author . 
Contents anid His. 
toricity 
Eschatology . 


Maccea- 


Language 
MSS and VSS 
Kelation to 1 Mac- 
cabees 
Religious C ae 
acter . 
sources and Date . 
Use by Christians 
and Jews 
3 Maccabees 
Contents 
Historicity 
Integrity 
Language 
MSS and VSS 
Use by Christians 
and Jews 
4 Maceabees . 
Aun 


i. 180°; 1, 575> (Hull). 

i, 180%. 

1. 180°, 

1, 180°. 

1, 1815} 

i. 1815, 
. gk; 

131°. 

1, 1815, 

li, 181°. 

1, 1815: i. 126% 

1; 1515} 1, 190», 

ili, 1815 

lil, 1815, 

ili. 1815 (Fairweather), 

111, 182°, 185°. 

1.. 183%, 

i. 183°, 

111, 183°, 

lil, 1825, 

i.. 1815", 

111. 182+, 

ili, 1885, 


li. 1945, 


ii. 125» bis, 1964, 


ili. 181%-185%, 

i, 187° (Fairweather). 
ili. 187», 
i, 188}, 
iii. 187%, 
iii. 1885, 
Ext. 277°. 
111. 189° ; 
111, 189*, 
111. 189%, 
111. 188*, 


i. 744 (Charles). 


il. 1894, 
111, 188°, 
111. 1885, 
111. 189°. 
ill, 1895, 
ili. 190°, 


iii. 190+. 

11. 192% ; 1. 745* (Charles) ; 
ἵν. 233° (£. 2. Bernard). 

111. 191", 

iti, 192°; 

lil. 191%, 

191°. 

1914, 


lil. 
111. 


192°, 
192°. 
199», 
1985. 

193%, 
193°, 
1944, 


111. 
111. 
111. 
ill. 
ill. 
111. 
ill. 
19-4, 


1943, 
195°. 


ill. 
ill. 
111. 


Maceabees, Books of— 
4 Maccabees— 
Authorship ἡ 
Date . 
Contents 
Eschatology . 
Laneuagcand Style 
MSS and VSS 
5 Maccabees 
Macedonia 
Jews 1n 
Machaerus 
Machbannai 
Machbena 
Machi . 
Machir 


and 


Machnadebai 


Machpelah 
Macron (Ap.) 
Madai . . 
Madian (Ap.) 
Madmannah 
Madmeu 
Madmenah . 
Madness ‘ 
and Prophecy . 


| Madon . 
Maelus (Ap.) 
Magadan 
Maebish 
Magdala ‘ 
Magdalene, Mary 
Magdiel : 
Maci, Magian 


Star of 
Traditions of 
Magic, Magician . 


Babylonian 


Definition of 
EKeyptian . 
Greek 
Jewish 
Sympathetie 


and Religion 
Magistrate . 
Maenifieal 
Magog . 


Magor-missabib . 
Magpiash 
Magus, Simon 


1. 106", 
1. 1945, 


lil, 195> 
111, 194%, 
lii. 195°. 
ili. 195°. 
iii. 196* (Dickson), 

Ext. 6178 (Schiirer). 

i. 196 (Moss). 

111. 197" 11. 133%, 

1, 197%; ἢ. 127°. 

. 197%. 

197* (Driver), 197° 
(Stenning); ii, 129» 
(Curtis). 

li. 197° (Selbie); i. 820° 
(Thackeray). 

ili. 197° (Warren). 

ili, 202°. 

ili. 310° (Sayce). 

111. 865° (Chapman). 

111. 202": i, 1975. 

Lil, ΠΟΘ, 

iii. 202°, 

111. 327* © (Macalister). 

ii. 564° note (Whitehouse); 
Ext. 673° (Iautzsch), 

ili, 202°. 

111. 202°, 

111, 202° (Ewing). 

1, 203*, 

ili, 202" [Magadan]. 

ili. 2845 ff, (Mayor). 

111. 203". 

iii. 2035 


31, 746" (Charles). 


(Benecke); i. 


218 (Hommel), 246" 
(Massie); ii, 206" 


(Whitehouse); iv. 
9895 f. (Moulton). 

ili, 204° ff, 

111. 2067. 

ill, 206 (Whitehouse). 
[See Exorcism, Sooth- 
sayer, Sorcery]. 

111. 2087 ff.; Iv. 599%, 0015; 
Ext. 551°ff. (Jastrow),. 

ili. 206° f. 

ili, 207"; iv. 6005 7. 

Ext. 153 (Ramsay). 

τ, 2G iE 

In, 208" ; 
trow). 

iv. 605*. 

ili. 2122 (Dickson), 

li. S12"; 

lili, 212° (Sayce); Ext. 80" 
(J astrow). 

1, ‘212°, 

111. 203* (Selbie). 

iv. 520" (Headlam)s; iii. 
773" 1 (Chase) [See 
Magi]. 


txt. 552° (Jas 
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Mahalaleel . 


Mahalalel , 
Mahalath ; 
Mahalath leannoth 
Mahanaim . 
Mahaneh-dan 
Maharai 

Mahath 

Mahavite, The 
Mahazioth 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
Mahlah 


Mahhi . . 


Mahlon 

Mahol . 
Mahseiah 
Maiannas (Ap.) 
Maid, Maiden 
Mail 

Mainsail 


Ma-ishtu-su . 
Makaz . 
Make 
Malkebate 
Maked (Ap.) 
Makheloth . 
Makkedah 
Maktesh 
Malachi : : 
Analysis of Contents 
Attitude to Law and 
Ritual , 
to Priesthood ; 


Conditions 

posed . 
Date . 
Messianic Hope 


presup- 


Name 

Style ; 
Malachy (Ap.) 
Malcam 


Malean 

Malchiah 

Malehiel 

Malchijah 

Malehiram . 
Malchi-shua 

Malchus 

Malefactor . ; 
Malice, Maliciousness . 


Maltlothi 
Mallows 


Malluch 
Malluchi 
Mallus (Ap.) 
Malobathron 


111. 
111. 
111. 
iv. 
111]. 
lil. 
lil, 
111. 
111. 
111. 
lil. 
ili, 


> pte 


212°, 

212°; i, 129+, 

213%; 11, 126°, 

1545 (Davison). 

213? (Stenning). 

214* (Welch). 

214"; ii, 132%, 

214? ; ii, 124%, 1255 dis, 
214+, 

214%; i, 124°. 

214%, 

2145 (Taylor); 11. 129° 


(Curtis). 


iil. 


214° (Taylor); 11. 


125° δ (Curtis). 
1. 382°, 


111. 
111. 


111. 


iii. 


215* (Stevenson). 
215°, 

215%. 

215* (Hastings). 


1, 154° (Barnes). 

Ext. 366° (Blomfield), 399" 
note (Ramsay). 

i, 225+. 


11], 
ill. 


111, 
111. 
111. 
ili. 
ill. 


111. 
111. 


iil. 


111. 


215°. 

215° (Hastings). 
217. 

1 78. 

9178: 

917" (Warren). 
9185 (Driver). 
218" (Welch). 


221°, 


220*. 
220°: iv. 81> (Bau- 


dissin). 


111. 
111. 
111. 


210», 
218°, 


221* 2 


Ext. 710° 


(Kautzsch), 


lil. 
111. 
ili. 
111. 


9185, 
9915, 
oo. 
2224 (Selbie); ii, 1314 


(Curtis) ; ili. 4155 (Ben- 
nett). 


111, 
iil. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
lil. 
111. 
111. 
111. 


111, 
111. 

(Macalister). 
lil. 
iil. 
ili. 
ill. 


415° (Bennett). 

225°. 

929% iy, 131°. 

229 ji, 123% >, 1045, 
O29), ii. 1975, 

929%. ii, 131, 

999> (Purves). 

203+, 

293% (Hastings) ; 1. 522 


(Poucher). 


903». ii, 124, 
923° (Post); ii. 34> 


293°; 11, 125+, 
203%. 

223> (Ramsay). 
2244 (Post). 


Manasseh (person 


Maltanneus (Ap.) 
Mamdai (Ap.) 
Mammon : : 
Mamnitanemus (Ap.) . 
Mamre. 

Oak of 


Mamucelis (Ap.) . 


Man 
Bible Doctrine of 
Destiny . . 
Origin. : ὶ 
Pauline Doctrine of . 
Terms for. 


Unity of Race . 
and Religion 


Man of Sin . 


in Apocalypse . 


in the Gospels . 


in Jewish Apocalyptic 
in St. John’s Epistles 


in St. Paul’s Epistles 


in the First Century 
Later Views 


Manaen 
Manaliath 
Manahathites, 


Mana- 
hethites 


Manasseas (Ap.) .« 
Manasseh (king) . 


in Assyrian Inscrip- 

tion ; ‘ ‘ 
and 
tribe) 


Manasses (Ap). 
Manasses, Prayer of 
Manda 


Mandrake 
| Maneh . 
Manes (Ap.) 


Manger ‘ 
Mani (Ap.) . 


' Manifest 


Manifold 
Manius (Ap.) 
Mankind 


Manly, Manliness 
Manna . ‘ 


Type of the Eucharist 


Manner 
Manoah 


111. 2242, 

i, 224+, 

i, 9945 (Bennett). 

111. 224°, 

ili, 224 (Driver), 
oo4>; Ext. 6164 

(Kautzsch). 

iil, 225°. 

ili, 2257 (Hastings), 225° 

(Adeney). 

111, 225°; 11. 4595 (Laidlaw); 
Ext. 665° ff. (Mautzsch). 

iii, 2267; Ext. 667 
(Kautzsch). 

ili, 2255; i. 367 [Adam]; 
Ext. 665° (Kautzsch). 

ili, 720° ff. (Findlay). 

iii, 225°, 

111. 226+. 

Ext. 322* (Garvie). 

111. 2267 (James). 

lili, 226"; iv. 
(Porter). 

ii, 227*, 

111. 227*, 

ili. 226; 11, 7945. Ὁ (Sal- 
mond). 

111. 226°, 7095 (Findlay); 
iv. 747>f£. (Locl), 

fii, 227%, 

lil, 2287. 

11. 228 (Cowan). 

ili. 229 (Bennett). 


257° ff. 


lil. 229° (Bennett); ii. 128° 
(Curtis). 

ili, 229°, 

ili. 229> (Peale). 


i. 189% (Hommel). 


ili. 230? (Driver, Peake) ; 
11, 126°, 1279, 129%, 1324 
(Curtis). 

lil. 232°, 

111. 232° (Porter). 

1. 190%, 2267, 228 (Hom- 
mel), 541°f. (Sayce) ; 
111, 310° (Sayce). 

ili. 233 (Post), 332° (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 902 (A. R. S. Ken- 


nedy). 
111, 234, 
111. 234° (Massie). 
111. 235". 
ili, 9855 (Hastings). 
111. 235°. 
ili, 2367 (H. A. White). 
111. 236%. [See Man]. 
111. 236°. 
111. 236? (Macalister). 


Wi. 145% (Plummer). 
iii. 236 (Hastings). 
iii. θα (Redpath). 
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Mansion 
Manslayer 
Man-stealing ‘ ; 
Mantelet . j 
Mantle ᾿ 
Manuscripts 
Maoch . : 
Maon, Maonites . 
Mar . ‘ 
Mara . ὃ 
Marah . ‘ 
Maralah 
Maranatha . 
Marble 


Marcellinus the erp on- 
icler . ς 
Marcellus of Keaignes 


Marcheshvan 5 Σ 
Marcion ‘ ‘ 
Marcus ‘ 


Mardocheus (Ap. ) . 
Marduk : ἢ 


Marduk-bel-usAti ; 
Marduk-nadin-akhi . 
Marduk-pal-idin& ‘ 
Marduk-shun-idina . 
Mareshah (person) ‘ 
Mareshah (place). 
Marimoth (Ap.) . 
Marisa, (Ap.) 
Marish . 
Mark 

of Cain 


Mark, Jolin. 
Connexion with Rane 
and Alexandria 
Deformity 
Family and Position 
Martyrdom 
Name 
in NT Ἶ 
in Tradition 
Relation to St. Parl 
and Barnabas 
to St. Peter . 


to the Lord’s Min- 
istry . 
Mark, Acts οἱ. 
Mark, Gospel οὗ. 
Authorship 
Evidence of Papias 
Canon, Place in 
Characteristics . 
Contents . : 
Arrangement 
Date and Place of 
Writing 


238° (Hastings). 

9905 (tastings). 

239* (Selbie). 

11. 239°, 

111. 239° (Selbie). 

[See Writing]. 

ili, 240, 

iii. 2407 (Cooke) ; 11. 127% » 
__ (Curtis). 

. 240», 

i, 9415, 

i, 5415 (Chapman). 

i, 2414, 

111, 241> (Thayer). 

ili. 9485 (James Patrick). 


111, 
111, 
111, 


.“μ»ὶο 


Ext. 518" (Turner). 

578° (Sanday). 

iii, 243°; iv. 765°. 

ii. 7015 (Reynolds) ; iii. 
5386" (Stanton); iv. 
305 (Robertson); 
Ext. 489 > ('Turner). 

111. 243°, 

11:1, 248", 

Ext. 584", 
(Jastrow). 

i. 1845, 

i. 179°, 1835, 

i 

i 


570? if. 


MAR 
945°, 


i, 187%, 208" ἢ, 

1. 184%, 228°, 

244; 11, 125°, 127°. 

2442, 

2445, 

111, 244%, 

111. 244°, 

111, 244° (Hastings), 

ll, 244>, 871} (A, 
Kennedy). 

lil, 245° (Chase). 


ill. 
111. 
111. 


R. 5. 


111. 9485, 
ἢ i. aay 
45 , BAT, 
1. ah 
111. 245%, 
i, 246, 
111, 9175, 


111, 246% >, 
246", BAy*s ἢ, 477» 
(Selbie) ; in. 256% (Sal- 
mond). 


ii. 247%, 

1, 248 (Chase). 

111. 248 (Salmond). 

iil, 2564; 11. 241" (Stanton). | 
111, 256%; 11. 235* (Stanton). | 
ili, 248», 

953b. | 
111, 9495, 

ἱ, 9505. 


iii, 2614; ii, 2484 (Stanton). 


Mark, Gospel of — 


Destination 
Ending 
Historical 
tion 

Language. 
Purpose 
Quotations 
Relation to St. ἘΝ 


Attesta- 


to St. Matthew 


to St. Peter . 
Sources 

Urmarkus 
Style 
Vocabulary 
Text. 


Market-place 


Marmoth (Ap.) 
Maroth 
Marriage 


Adultery . 


3ars to Marriage 

Bride 

Br idegroom 

Bridegroom’s Fitend 

Ceremonies— 
Betrothal . : 
Dowry . ; : 
Greek Rites . 
Marriage Supper . 
Modern Syrian 

Rites . 

Nuptial Rites 


Wedding Procession 
Christian Matriage . 
Divorce 


Levirate Marriage 


Marriage Laws in 
Hammurabi's Code 

OT, Marriage in 
Monogamy 
Polygyny 

Pauline Doctrine 

Primitive Marriage . 
Beena 
Matriarchate 
Polyandry 

Symbolism 


Terms 
Wife, Status in OT. 


under Christianity 
Marsena : : 
Marshal Ἢ ‘ 
Mars’ lil . . ΒΞ 


. 260°. 


Ob Bab 
252 ΕΣ, 955 ° 


255%. 

iii, 251", 41° (Thayer). 

111, 260°. 

iv. 186" (Woods). 

111. 2505, 958° ff, : 
(Stanton) ; 
(Bebb). 

111. 250°, 258° fF. s 11, 235%. 
(Stanton). 

111. 256°, 

238% (Stanton). 

111. 257? {| 

ii. 251°, 

111, 251%, 41 (Thayer). 

1. 252, 

i. 262* (Dickson); iv 
806* (Bennett), 

in. 262°, 

111. 2625, 

111, 262 (W. P. Paterson). 

111, 273°: Ext. 27° note 
(Votaw). 

111. 266° ff. 

1, 326° (Plummer). 

1. 8975 (Plummer). 

i. 9970 (Plummer). 


11, 235° ff. 
i, 166° 


111.270; 1, 326° (Plummer), 
il, 270". 

Ext. 129° (Ramsay). 

in, 272%, 


iv. 5927 ff, (Rothstein). 


in. 718i; i. 8565 
(Plummer). 

111. 271°; 1.327 (Plummer), 

111. 265° if. 

111, 274° ff. ; 1, 847° (Ben- 
nett); Ext. 27* fi 
(Votaw). 

111, 263°, 269%; Ext. 615! 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 598? ff. (Johns), 

11, 264° ff, 

ili, 265%. 

111, 264°, 

111. 266% 1, 

111. 969", 

111. 364". 

111. 963: θεῖν, 880°(Bundde). 

ii. LES *, 
O76" s 1, 

mer). 

ili. 262°. 

iii, 265"; 
nett). 

111, 266+, 

Wl. 9715; 

111. 277* (Barnes). 


327? (Plum- 


i, 847° fi. (Ben- 


i. 144* (Conybeare). 
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Martha 
in2 John . ‘ 
Martu . ; 5 . 
Martyr : . 
Marvellous . 
Mary (mother of J ames) 
Mary (The other) 
Mary (of Clopas) . ‘ 
Mary (sister of Martha) 
Mary (Magdalene) 
Mary (mother of Mark) 
Mary (saluted by St. 
Paul) Σ Ἶ 
Mary, Name 
Mary (Virgin) 
Death and Assam 
tion 
History of ioe con- 
cerning her 
Perpetual Virginity . 
Sinlessness 
Worship 
in gl Writ- 
ings. 
in ren 
in Liturgiology 
in NT : 
Mary, Departure of 
Mary, Gospel of Na- 
tivity 
Maschil 
Mash 


Mashal 
Masias (Ap.) 
Mason . 
Tools 
Masrekah 
Massa . 


Massah . ‘ . 
Massias (Ap. ) 
Massorah, Massorctes . 


Mast : 
Master, Master γ. 
Mastick 
Mathelas (Ap.) 
Matred 
Matriarehate 


Matrites 
Mattan 
Mattanah 
Mattaniah 


Mattatha 
Mattathias . 
Mattattah 
Mattenai 
Matter 
Matthan 


111. 277" (Adeney). 
ii. 7415 (Salmond). 
i, 225b_Q0G~a. "Ὁ, 

111. 278. 

111. 278+. 

111. 278" (Mayor). 
111, 278°, 

111. 278°, 

111. 279, 

ili, 2844, 

1. 286%. 


111, 286". 
111, 278" note. 
111, 286 (Mayor). 


i. 288", 


iil. 289%, 2915. 
1. 320° ff., 32-45 fF, 
tit 289%, 290+. 
111, 289», 292°, 


987".-9895, 

2922, 

ili, 291%, 

111, 286*—-287°. 

Ext. 434° (Tasker). 


lil. 
111. 


Ext. 4380? (Tasker). 

iv. 154° (Davison). 

ili, 293° (Margoliouth) ; 
i. 1822 (Hommel); 111. 
860" (Price). 

iii, 397%. [{Mishal]. 

111, 2085, 

ili, 9085 (Carslaw). 

iv. 796°. 

1. 293%, 

293 (Margoliouth) ; 
i. 515 (Davison); 11]. 
3507 (Price); iv. 519? 
(Sel bie). 

ili, 293° (Driver). 

ili, 2945, 

ili, 599* (Curtis); iv. 729" 
(Strack). 

Ext. 363? (Blomfield). 

iii, 2945 (Hastings). 

111. 204" (Post). 

ili. 9045, 

ltl, 204". 

i. 850° (Bennett); 
263" > (Paterson). 

iii. 294, 

111. 294}, 

iii. 29-4. 

i. BOF; 

125°, 

is 208", 

111. 295+. 

111, 295". 

1, 295%. 

111. 205" (Hastings). 

111. 295%. 


iil. 


ii. 123%, 124», 


Matthanias (Ap.) ‘ 

Matthat 

Matthew, Apostle 

Matthew, Gospel 
Authorship and Con- 

position 


Evidence of Papias 
Date. 


Eschatology 
Genealogy 

Language . . 
Logia ἃ ‘ : 
Parables . ' ‘ 


Passion and Resurrec- 
tion Narratives 
Place of Writing 
Quotations 
Relation to St. J ΤῈ 
to St. Luke 


to St. Mark 


Sermon on the Mount 


Sources 
Matthew, 
Pseudo- . ἃ 
Matthew’s Bible . 


Gospel οἱ 


Matthias . ‘ 

Matthias, Gospel ΒΡῈ, 
ing to : 

Mattithiah : 

Mattock 

Maul 

Mauzzim 

Maximus the εἴων ρου 

Maw 

Mazitias (ΑΡ. ) 

Mazzaroth 

, Mazzebah 


Mazzoth 


and Passover 


| 
filendow 

| Meah 

Meal 
Meal-offering 


| 
| 


295°, 

1, 295>, 

111. 295> (Bartlet). 

111. 296" (Bartlet). 

lll, 296" ff. 304%; ἢ, 249% 
(Stanton). 

li, 296? ff. 

ili. 304; 11, 9470 (Stanton). 

111, 8025, 

ili. 302, [See Genealogy 
of Jesus Christ]. 

iii. 41> (Thayer). 

111. 296 ff., 298° ff, 303° ff. : 
ll; 235%, 236". 237°. 
(Stanton); Ext. 5° ff, 
(Votaw). 

ili. 2993 "Ὁ. 


111, 301°. 

iii. 304°, 

111. 297"; iv. 186" (Woods). 

11, 243" ff. (Stanton), 

Lil, 303° ; ii. 235" η΄, 940° ff. 
(Stanton); 111. 166° 
(Bebb). 

ili, 299> ff, 303°f% 5 ii. 
235° ff. (Stanton); iil, 
258° ff, (Salmond). 

111, 298", 3007; Ext. 15 ff, 
(Votaw). 

111. 2985 Ε΄, 303° ff. 


Ext. 4805 ff (Tasker), 

iv. 857 (Milligan); Ext. 
245° (J. H. Lupton). 

iii. 305 (Cowan). 


Ext. 4375 (Tasker). 

ill, 3067, 125% >, 

111, 306*. 

111, 306°. 

111. 306° (J. Taylor). 

Ext. 5302 (Turner). 

ili. 307%. 

i, 5075, 

111. 3072 (T. G. Pinches). 

111, 879° ff. (Whitehouse) ; 
i. 75> (A. KR. 5. Ken- 
nedy), 278* (Cooke); 
Ext. 1705 (Kénig), 620% 
(Kautzsch). [See 
Pillar]. 


i. 860* (Harding); iii. 90° 


(H. A. White). 
684>, 685 >, 686, 

(Moulton); Ext. 622%, 

718> (Kautzscl.). 

111, 307° (Hull). 

ii, 290° [Hamniealr]. 

111. 3085 (Macalister). 

ili, 308°, 587° (Driver); 
iv. 338° (W. P. Pater- 
sen); Ext. 722 
(Kautzsch). 


ill. 


Meals . 
Attitude at 
Mean 
Mearah 
Measures 


Meat 
Meat-offering 


Mebunnai 
Mecherathite 
Medaba (Ap.) 
Medad . 
Medan 
Medeba ‘ 
Medes, Media 
Mediator, Mediation 
Angelic 
ΠΤ Mediation 
Teaching on . 
Idea and Term. 
Priestly 
Prophetic . 
in NT 
in OT 


in Paganism 


in Teaching ad 


Apostles 
Acts 
Hebrews 
St. John 


St. Paul and 1 Peter 
in Wisdom Literature 


Medicine 
Anatomy . 
Blindness . 
Childbirth 


Digestive Disorders . 


Dropsy 
Dysentery 
Emerods : 
Febrile Diseases 
Ague 
Consumption 
Fevers . 
Smallpox 
Gout 
Health 
Heart Disease . 
Hygienic Laws 
Infantile Diseases 
Jealousy Ordeal 


Liver, Disorders of . 


Nervous Diseases 
Apoplexy 
Epilepsy 
Madness 
Paralysis, Palsy 
Trance , : 
Withered Hand 

Pestilence, Plague 

Physicians 


Poisonous Serpents . 


Pulmonary Diseases 
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11. 415 (Macalister), 
ii. 410, 

ili. 308> (Hastings). 
111. 8095, 


iv. 9010 ff. (A. RB. 5. Ken- 


nedy). 

111. 309* (Hastings). 

11:1, 309" (Hastings), 587 
(Driver); iv. 338' 
(W. P, Paterson), 


Medicine— 


Sickness, Terms for . 
Skin Diseases . 
Blemish : 
Bloody Sweat 
Botch of ξευνὶ 
Tteh 
Seall 
Seurvy, Scab 
Spot 


ili. 
111. 


iil. 


B09" ; 11, 132%. 
180", 
909", 


i. 676° [Eldad]. 


111, 309> (Margoliouth). 


. 809° (Chapman). 


i 310” (Sayee). 
ili. 311° (Adeney). 


111, 315%, 
lili. 315°, 
111. 5105 ff. 


1 5115, 


ili, 313°, 
111, 3145, 
ili, 315%, 


111. 
11]. 


lil. 
111. 
lil. 
111. 
111. 
11]. 
lil. 
ill. 


3134. 
9125, 


317°. 
317°. 
9195, 
990», 
9185, 
9155, 
321? (Macalister). 
Bar, 


111, 330°, 
111, 331°, 


i . 325 b 


111. 328+, 
111, 325°, 
111,. 325+, 


323°, 


1, 323°. 


B28", 


1, 323° f. 


111, 324°. 


i. 328°, 


111. 9.918, 
111. : 26%, 
111. 332°, 
ili. 332". 
lil. S25°, 
111, 325°. 
111, 3267, 
111, 326°, 


L. 327°, 


iii. 8275, 
iii. 326", 
iii, 327% 
iii. 326%, 
iii, 3242, 


L 8515, 


Ill. 330%, 


lil. 


328", 


Wen 

Sunstroke. 

Surgical Diseases 
Bones 
Crook- hagkedness 
Lamencss 
Malformations 
Skull Fraeture 
Spirit of Infirmity 

Surgery 


Treatment of Discuss 


Worms 
Meedda (Ap.) 
Meekness 


Meet. 
Megiddo 


Megilloth 


Meheta bel 
Mehida 
Mehir . 
Meholathite 
Mehujael 
Mehuman 
Me-jarkon 
Mekonah 
Melatiah 
Melelhi . 
Melehias (Ap.) 
Melehiel (Ap.) 
Melehizedek 


Otferings a Type of 


Eucharist 
Priesthood 
Melea . 
Melech. 


Melita . 
Melito . 
Melkart 
Melons 


Melzar . 


Mem : ᾿ 
Memervth (Ap.) . 


Memorial, Memory 


Memphis. ° 


Memunius, Quintus (A. p.) 
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lil. 329". 


i. 3304, 


iii, 330°. 
iii. 329%, 


i, 529". 
i, 529%, 


111. 329%. 


i. 329° f, 


111. 330+. 


1,. 3985, 


iii, 328>, 
ill, 328°, 


ii. 
i . 5.208. 


328", 


329, 


ἱ. 999», 


8598, 


l. 838», 


111, 330°. 
lil. 833°. 


i. 333> (Banks) ; Ext. 19° 
(Votaw). 


ili. 5945 (Hastings). 
ili, 3845" (Wilson) ; 11. 305° 
(Nestle). 


iv. 


727” (Strack); i. 287° 


(Stewart). 


11]. 
il, 
111. 
ll. 
11, 
111, 
ill. 
lil. 
11], 
ill. 
ill, 
111, 
ll. 


3345, 

334°, 

334°; 11, 128°, 
335° (Stenning). 
30” (Selbie). 
335+. 

335". 

305", 

300°, 

335", 

335". 

335°, 


330” (Sayce) ; i. 66% 


(Massie); ii, 1485 (kyle). 


111. 
li, 8285, ὃ 
ili. 


145 {Σ somne) 
21" (Bruce). 
305”, 


iii. 335° (Selbie) ; 11. 131? 
(Curtis) ; 111. 4155 (Ben- 
nett). 


111. 


336* (Robertson). 


i. 120° (Porter). 
i. 210° (Peake): 111, 861* 
(Thatcher). 


11]. 


927» (Post); ii. 98» 


(Macalister). 


᾿ 


oa (J. Taylor); iv. 
5» (Sel bie). 


Ὶ γ᾿ 
i. 8985, 


111. 5985, 


iil. 5985 (Hastings). 


308° (Max Miiller), 


509* (Jolins) 
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Memphitic Version 
Memra 


Memucan 
Menahem 
Mene, Meue, 
Upharsin . 
Menelaus (Ap.) 
Menephthah 
Menestheus (Ap.) 
Meni : 
Menna . 
Ment : : 
Mentuhotep I. . 
Menuhah 
Menuhoth 


Tekel 


Meonenim, Oak of 


Meonothai 
Mephaath 
Mephibosheth 


Merab . 
Meraiah 
Meraioth 
Merari . 


Merathaim . 


Merchandise, Nisan 


man . 
Mercury 
Mercy, Merciful . 


Mercy Seat . 


Mered . : : : 

Merenptah (Meneph- 
thal) ‘ ; 

Merenera 

Meres . 

Meribah 

Meribbaal 


Meriboth-Icadesh . 
Merodach 


and Mordecai . 
and Nimrod . 
Merodach-baladitt 


Merom, Waters of 
Meronothite 
Meroz . τ 
Merran (Ap.) 
Mesaloth (Ap.) 
Mesha . 


Meshach 
Meshech 


i. 668° ff. (Forbes Robin- 


son). 
li. 2077 (Davidson) ; Ext. 
284 (Fairweather). 
ili, 339° (H. A. White). 
111. 339° (J. Taylor). 


ili, 340° (Margoliouth). 

ili. 341° (H. A. White). 

[See Merenptah]. 

ili. 3424. 

ili. 342* (Driver). 

τ, 342°. 

Ext. 185° (Wiedemann). 

ϊ. 6595. 

ili, 348°. 

il. _ 229" [Manahethites] ; 

li. 127". 

Hi 3490 (Bennett) ; 
616? (IXautzsch). 

lili, BA8* ς ἢ, 1985, 

111. 3485, 

iii, 3432 (Selbie), 
(Macalister). 

111, 343° (Stenning). 

111. 8445. 

ili, 344° s ii. 1234 >. 

iii. 8445 (Allen); 11. 1234, 
1955 (Curtis). 

lii. 344°, 


Ext. 


329% 


iii. 344°. 

iii, 344° (Prichard), 

lili, 345* (Hastings, Ben- 
nett); Ext. 908 (Votaw). 

iv. 665° (A. R. Κ΄. Ken- 
nedy). 

111. 346%; 1). 129°. 

i. 662? (Crum); ii. 8205 
(Griffith). 

i. 658°. 

111. 346+. 

111. 346+ (Chapman). 

111, 343? [Mephibosheth] ; 
li, 131°. 

111. 347. 


111, 347% (Price); i. 215° | 
(Hommel). [See Mar- 
duk]. 


iv. 175* (M‘Clymont). 

ill. 552° (Pinches). 

111. 347 (Sayce) 3 i. 1875, 
188* (Hommel). 

iii. 847° (Kwing). 

1, 8405, 

i, 349° (Ewing). 

1:1. 349” (Marshall). 

. 349”, 


ili. 349” (Price); i. 1274, 
1315 (Curtis); 111. 411° 
(Bennett). 


ili. 350* (J. Taylor). 
ili. 350° (Margoliouth). 
[See Mosks]. 


Meshelemiah 
Meshezabel . 
Meshillemith 
Meshillemoth 
Meshobab 
Meshullain . 


Meshullemeth 


Mesopotamia 
Mess 
Messenger 


Messiah 


History of Messianic 
Belief 


Messiah as ih all 
Office : 
Pre-existence 


Spirit, Gift of . 
Suffering . 
Titles 

Beloved 


Messiah . 


Son of Man 


in the Apocrypha . 


in Cliristian teach- 
ing 
in Isaiah 


in NT Judaism 
in Petrine Speeches 
in Prophecy . 


in Psalms 


in Psalms of Solo- 
mon 
Metaphor 
Mete, Meteyard . 
Metheg-ammali 
Methodius of Patara 


| Methuselah . 


Methushael . 
Metonymy 
Metre 
Meunim 
Meuzal . 
Me-zahab 
Mezobaite 
Mibhar 
Mibsam 
Mibzar . 
Mica 


ill. 3513 11, 124. 

ili, 351%, 

111, 3515 : 

iil. 8513, 

iL. Τῶν. 

li. 5351": ἢ. 1945, 
1278, 1315, 1315 δία, 

ili. 351 (Stevenson); il. 
127 (Curtis). 

i, 1387 11, (Sayce). 

111. 351°. 

111. 351° (Hastings) ; i. 94° 
(Davidson). 

111. 352? (Stanton); ii. 
4585 (Ottley); Ext. 
694> ff, (Kautzsch). 


i, 124°, 


125%, 


lil, 35292; Ext. 9985 ἢ, 
(Fairweather). 

111. 354°, 

11. 406° (Swete). 

li. 355"; Ext. 2997 (Fair- 
weather). 

11. 403 (Swete). 

11). 354°. 

111. 766 (Chase). 

li. 501* (Armitage Robin- 
son). 


lil. 852"; ἵν, 123° 
(Davidson) ; Ext. 694° 
(Kautzsch). 


111. 355; 1. 708° (Charles). 
[See Son of Man]. 


i. 742>-—749 (Charles); 
Ext. 296°f% (Fair. 
weather). 


iii. 356°. 

11. 488> (G. A. Smith) ; 
Ext. 695+ (Kautzseli). 

ii. 608° (Sanday). 

111. 7665 tf. (Chase). 


iv. 121°ff. (David- 
son); Ext. 694° ff. 
(IXautzsch). 


iv. 159° ff. (Davison); 
Ext. 727 (Kautzsch). 


iv. 163%: > (James). 
Ext. 162°, 169° (Gnig). 
Ui. 3575 (Hastings). 

ili. 357% (Selbie). 

Ext. 530° (Turner). 

111, 357° (Selbie). 

ili. 357°. 

Ext. 159° (K6nig). 

iv. 5* (Budde). 

111. 2405 (Cooke). 

. 8420 (Margoliouth). 
iii, BST". 
. 308. 
358? ; 
3538? ; 
308". 
358. 


li. 132°. 
li. 122°, 


iii. 
111. 
ill. 
ill. 
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Micah . : ‘ 


Cult of Micah’s image 


Micah (Prophet) . ; 
Micah (Book)— 
Contents and ἰόν ; 
Date. 
Messianic εἰκτην ιν ἢ in 
Relation to Amos 
Style and Message . 


Micaiah ‘ 
Vision of . 

Mice 

Michael 


Michael (Archangel) 

Michal . : 

Micheas (Ap.) 

Michmas 

Michmash 

Michmethah 

Michri . 

Michtam 

Middin ; 

Middlemost, Midland . 

Midian, Midianites 
Character . 


Distinguished from 
Ishmaelites 

Relation to Isracl 

Territory . 


Midianitish Woman 
Midrash 


Midwife 
Migdal-eder . 
Migdal-el 
Migdal-gad . 
Migdol , 
Migron 
Mijamin 
Mikloth 
Mikneiah 
Milalai 
Mileah . 
Milcom 
Mildew 

Mile 


Miletus 
Milk . ‘ 
Mill, Millstone 


Millennium . ὸ 
Millet . 
Millo . ‘ 


EXTRA VOL.—53 


111. 358* (Moss) ; ii. 122°, 
1257, 1315 (Curtis) ; 11]. 
9505 (Nowack). 

ii, 8180 (Konig); Ext. 
641%, 648* (KKautzsch), 

ili, 3595 (Nowack). 


lii, 359°. 

111. 359°, 

Ext. 696? (Kautzsch), 

ili. 3605, 

111. 3600", 

111, 360° (James Patrick) ; 
ii, 123%, 1960 (Curtis); 
111, 1809(N.J.D. White). 

ili, 361°; Ext. 636 
(Xautzsch). 

111. 455* (Post). 

ill. 3624; 1|.. 123%, 1272, 
129%, 131* 1815, 1323, 

111. 362* (Charles). 

111, 3637 (N. J. D. White). 

111. 363°. 

11. 363°. 

ili, 363° (Warren). 

ili. 364°, 

111, 364°, 

iv. 154> (Davison), 

11. 865% 

ili. 365". 

111. 365 (Chapman). 

ili. 3B65"£, 5 Ext. 
(Jastrow). 


76* 


111, 365> 

111. BOD", 

11, 366% (Chapman) : 
537* (Rendel Harris). 

111. 366" (Chapman). 

i, 459" (Hastings) ; 
58* (Schechter). 

111. 3669 (H. A. White). 

1, 644% (Ryle). 

ill. 367% (Sayce). 

111. 367? (Warren). 

iii. 367° (Griffith), 

ili. 367° (Selbie). 

ili, 368*; ἢ. 193» 

111, 268%: 11. 131%», 132%, 

I, 568"3 Ti. 125°, 

111. 368", 

i, 3687; ii. 129°, 

i. 415: (Bennett). 

1, 3684, 

iv. 9099 (A, KR. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

ili, 368° (Ramsay). 

11. 80" (Macalister). 

ili. 3695 (Carslaw) : i. 317 
(Macalister). 

111, 370" (Adams Brown). 

li. 373? (Post). 


ἵν. 


Ext. 


ili, 373° (Stenning); il. 
386" (Warren), 586?) 
(Conder). 


Millo, House of 
Millstone. ‘ 


Min : : : 
Mina 


Minceans 


Mince . 

Mind . 
Mind (verb) . 
Mines, Mining 
Miniamin 

Minish . . 
Minister, Ministry 


Minni . 

Minnith 

Mint 

Minuscule Wwitine 
Miphkad, Gate 
Miracle 


Credibility 
Definition . . 
Evidential Value 
Possibility 


after Apostolic Age. 


in Acts 
in Gospels 
Evidence 
in OT ‘ 
Miraeles of Chr μὰ 


Miriam 


Mirmah 
Mirror , 


Misael (Ap.) 
Misaias (Ap.) 
Misgab. 
Mishael 


Mishal . 
Mishain 
Mishma 
Mishmannah 
Mishna 


Mishneh 
Mishor. 


Mishraites 
Mispar. 
Mispereth 
Misrephoth-maim 
Missions, Iorcien 
Mitanni 


Mite 


Mithkah . 
Mithnite 


| Mithradates (Ap. ) 


lil, 378”. 
ili, 369" (Carslaw) ; i. 3175 
(Macalister). 

Ext. 185° (Wiedemann). 
lil.. 4185, 420° (A. BR. 8. 
Kennedy) ; iv. 902° ff. 
i. 133° (Margeoliouth) ; 11]. 
240° (Cooke). 

111. 3743, 
111. 8745 (Laidlaw). 


111. 3740 (Hastings), 

ili, 374° (Hull). 

111. 870" ; 11. 125», 

1||. 3767, 

ili, 370" (Hastings), 376° 


(Massie), 

ili. 378° (Margoliouth). 

ili. 378 (Conder), 

iii. 379* (Post). 

iv. 953° (Ikenyon). 

i. 379° (Warren). 

379" (J. H., 

nard), 

1. 385+. 

i. 3807, 3845, 

i. 5873, 

111. 379° ff, 

1. 399°" ff. 

1. 995», 

111. 3895, 

111, 390°. 

iti, 3O2*. 

389* (Bernard); ii. 

5>, 624" ΠῚ (Sanday). 

111. 396% (Redpath); ii. 
1234, 129% (Curtis). 

Til, 396" 3. 11. 1315. 

ili. 396" (James Patrick) ; 
ii, 1815 (Hastings). 

111, 397°. 

111. 293* [Masias]. 

111. 397. 

111. 397 (J. Taylor), 3505 ; 

11, 125* (Curtis). 

1, 9075 

i 897s Ti. 18%. 

i. 8973». i. TE. 

111. 397"; 11. 132%, 

i. 599° (Curtis) : 

60° (Schechter). 

i, 453” [College]. 

ili, 9000 note 
man). 

111. 3088 . 11. 157, 

ill. 3985, 

11, 3085, 

iil. 398* (Welch). 

Ext. 319" (Scott). 


Ber- 


Ext. 


(Chap- 


i, 181> (Hommel), 537 
(Nicol). 

i: 4585 (A. B.S. Ken 
nedy). 


111. 398*. 
111, 398". 
111. 398?, 
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Mithredath (Ap.) 

Mitre . ; ‘ 

Mitylene . 

Mixed Multitude 

Mizar . 

Mizpah, Mizpeh . ‘ 

Mizraim 

Mizzah. 

Mnason 

Mnevis . : : 

Moab, Moabites . 
History and Relation 

to Israel : 


Language. . ‘ 


Name 
Oracles on Moab in 
Isaiah and Jere- 
miah 
Religion 
Stone, Moabite 
Territory . 
Geology 
Moadiah . 
Mochmur (Ap.) 
Mock, Mockingstock . 
Modad, Book of Eldad 
mid « ; 
Moderation . 
Modin (Ap.) 
Moeth (Ap.). 
Moladah 
Mole . 
Molech, Motowdk . 
Attributes 
Forms of the Name . 
as Divine Names . 
Worship . 
in Israel 
Molid . 
Mollify 
Moloch. 
Molten Sea . 
Momdis (Ap.) 
Money . 


Coinage, Idumean . 
Jewish . 
Persian Period 
Pheenician 
Ptolemies and Se- 
leucids 
Roman Period 
Coinsof NT. 5 
of the Revolts 
Purchasing Power in 
Bible Times . 
Uncoined Money be- 
fore Conquest 
from Conquest to 
the Exile . 
Money-changers . 


Monophysitism 


INDEX OF 


lili, 398>. 

i, 398° (Purves). 
111. 398° (Prichard). 
1. 8995 (Chapman). 
i. 399° (Selbie). 

ili, 4005 (Warren). 
1. 653%, 655" (Crum). 
ili. 402», 

111. 402°. 

Ext. 1905 (Wiedemann). 
111. 402" (Bennett). 


ni. 4085- 4185, Ext. 73° 
(Jastrow). 

i 406° ἴ, Te (1. 
Taylor). 


11, 4085, 


1. 4124. 

iii, 4085, 

iii, 4049-4089, 4114, 4165, 
11, 4034. 

ii, 151 (Hull). 

ii. 180° [Maadiah]. 

ili. 4185, 

111. 4185 (Hastings). 


i. 6765 (Marshal). 

111. 413° (Hastings). 

111. 4145 (Ewing). 

ili. 414°, 

111. 414°, 

ili, 414° (Post). 

111. 415 (Bennett). 

111. 416%. 

111, 415°, 

111. 4155, 

11. 416", 8015 (Thatcher). 

111. 4165, 

111, 417%; 11. 1965, 

ii. 417°. 

111, 415* (Bennett). 

iv. 424° (Davies). 

iii. 417%, 180°. 

111. 417% (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

111, 426%. 

11. 424°, 

111. 421°, 

111. 423". 


111. 423%. 
ili. 426%, 
11. 4285, 
111, 4295, 
111. 431, 
iii, 417, 
111, 4195, 
iii, 4890 (A. Τὸ, S. Ken- 


nedy). 
Ext. 530° (Turner). 


SUBJECTS 


Monotheism, 
lonian 
Hebrew 
Monster 
Montanus 


Baby- 


Month . : ‘ : 
Monument . 

Mooli (Ap.) . 

Moon 


New Moon 


Qmens from 
Worship . 


Moossias (Ap.) 
Moph . 


Morality 

Morashtite . 

Mordecai . ; 
and Merodach . 


More . 
Moreh, Hill of 


Oak(s) of . 


Moresheth-gath . 
Moriah. 


Morning 

Morrow 

Mortar. 

Mortar. 

Mortify : 
Moserah, Mosero th 
Moses . 


Analysis of Narrative 
in D 
in E 
in J 
in P : 
outaldePentatench 
Blessing of 


Historicity of Narra- 
tive ‘ Ξ 

Levite 

Marriage wih 
Cushite . 

Name 

Priesthood 


Religion 


Hod . 
Seat . 


Ext. 550 (Jastrow). 
Ext. 625°,680° (Kautzsch). 
111. 4385 (Hastings). 

ii, 7015 (Reynolds); iti. 
536° (Stanton). 

iv. 765* (Abrahams). 

ili. 488" (Hastings). 

111. 433°. 

ili. 433° (T. G. Pinches) ; 
1. 193%. 

iti, 5215 (Abrahams); i. 
859» (Harding); Ext. 
662* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 559* (Jastrow). 

iii, 4345 f.; Ext. 541> ff 
(Jastrow). 

111, 4855, 

iii. 8380 (Max Miiller), 
559* (Johns). 

[See Ethics]. 

111. 435. 

111. 435° (AH. A. White). 

ili. 4355 note; iv. 175° 
(M‘Clymont). 

ili, 4805 (Hastings). 

111. 436° (Bennett); ii. 
169° (Stenning). 

ii. 4805 (Bennett); iv. 
484>f., 486* (Wilson), 
6014 (Whitehouse); 
Ext. 6165 (IXautzseli). 

iii. 436° (Beecher). 

111. 437% (Driver) ; ii. 160° 
(Mackie). 

iv. 766% (Abrahams). 

. 437° (Hastings). 

111. 4870 (Carslaw). 

1ι. 4385 (Carslaw). 

lil. 4385 (Hastings). 

iii. 438° (Chapman). 

1. 4880 (Bennett); 11. 

123%, 1244 (Curtis); 

Ext. 624° ff. (ICautzsch). 


i. 444°, 

111, 4405, 

111, 4394. 

iii. 4485, 

1. 444°, 

iv. 518 (Selbie), 812%." 
(Bennett); Ext. 650 
(IXautzscli). 


ili. 445+. 
111. 445, 101 (Cooke). 


i. 790° (Margoliouth). 

111. 438°. | 

iv. 69* (Baudissin); Ext. 
633? (Kautzsch). 

iii. 446" ; ἢ. 509 (Barnes); 


Ext. 624° ff. (Kautzsch). 
ili. 888" (Macalister). 
iv. 640% (Bacher). 
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Moses— Music—Instruments— 
Sin . Ξ 5 . 11. 346° (Chapman). Percussion— 
Work Ἢ ‘ . ili. 446°f.; ii, 446° (W. Cymbals 111, 462°, 
P. Paterson); Ext. Sistrum 111, 4634, 
624 ff. (Kautzsch). Tabret lil. 462°, 
and Christ 11. 8985 (Bruce). Stringed— 
in NT 11:1. 447°. Dulcimer 11, 4615, 
in Tradition . 111. 447%, Harp . lii, 458+ ff. 
Moses, Assumption of. [111], 448* (Burkitt). Lute . 11. 458", 459°, 
Contents . 111, 4484, Lyre . ili, 458» ff. 
Date. 111. 448°, Psaltery 111. 458? ff, 461°. 
Ending . 111. 449%, Sackbut ili, 4614, 
Eschatology i. 745° (Charles); 11. 120+ Terms ‘dldméth, 
(Charles). σέ, négi- 
Latin Ταχὺ. 111. 449°, noth iii. 461°, 
Relation to Jude 11. 8095 (Chase). Wind— 
Teaching . 111. 448). Flute . 111, 461°, 
Mosks . ‘ i, 182° (Hommel). [See Horn . : lil. 462°, 
Meshech]. Mashrékitha iii, 461°. 
Mosollamus (Ap.) 111. 450°, Symphonia 11, 461°, 
Most High . ; iii. 450* (Driver). Trumpet ill. 4624, 
Mote 111. 450° (Hastings). ‘ugab. . iii. 461°, 
Moth 111, 4515. Nature of Fishnev 
Mother : i, 8485 (Bennett). Music ili. 457°. 
Mother-right i, 850 (Bennett); iii. Occasions when aed iii. 457°. 
263*>(W, P. Paterson). | Musri . i. 182%, 1845, 1875, 188° 
Mother-goddess . Ext. 122°ff., 1355 (Ram- (Hommel). 
say). Mustard 11. 463% (Post); 11. 38* 
Motion. iii, 4515 (Hastings). (Macalister). 
Mount . ili, 451 (Hastings). Mut, Ext. 185*% (Wiede- 
Mount, Mountain 111, 451° (Hull). mann), 
Sacred iv. 3955 (A, R. 5. Ken- | Mutabil 5 i, 225°, 
nedy); Ext. 1105) Mutakkil- Nusku. i. 1825, 
(Ramsay), 1895 (Wiede- | Muth-labben iv. 154" (Davison). 
mann), 577° (Jastrow). | Mutilation . i. 525 (Poucher), 
Mount, Sermon on the Ext. 1°ff. (Votaw). Mykerinus . i. 6685 (Crum). 
Mourning iii, 453% (Nicol); Ext. | Myndus 111. 463> (Ramsay). 
614° f. (Kautzsch). Myra . ill. 4645 (Ramsay). 
Baldness in 1. 235* (Macalister). Myrrh . iil. 464> (Post). 
Mutilation i. 537°(A. R. 5. Kennedy). | Myrtle. ili. 465% (Post). 
Mouse . : ili. 455+ (Post). Mysia . iii, 465° (Ramsay). 
Sacrifice of Ext. 116* (Ramsay). Mystery 111. 465° (Stewart). 
Mouth . 111. 4558 (Maclkie), Christian . ᾿ i. 114% (Porter). 
Moza ἯΙ. 455"'s {ι. 127°, 1915 Greek Mysteries 11. 466 (Stewart); Ext. 
Mozah . 1]. 455°, 1240 if, (Ramsay). 
Much 111. 455°, References in NT 111. 468°, 
Mufflers 111. 455° (Selbie); 1. 627° Signification of term 11]. 465°. 
(Mackie). 
Mulberry Trees . 111. 456? (Post); ii. 815. Naam . iii, 469%; ii, 128°, 
(Macalister). Naamah (person). 111. 469? ; 11. 126°. 


Mule . ᾿ 
Multitude, Mixed 
Munition 
Muppim 


Muratorian Seven ; 


Murder 
Murrain 
Mushi . 
Music . 
Musical Tnetromerite 
Percusslon— 
Castanets . ‘ 


iii. 456* (Post). 


111. 8995 (Chapman), 

111, 456°. 

111. 456° ; 11, 1305". 

1. 120° (Porter), 349> 
(Stanton); ii. 6984 
(Reynolds); iii. 247" 


(Chase), 539% (Stanton). 
1, 522° (Poucher). 
ili. 8000 (Macalister). 
Til, 456° - 11, 125°, 
111, 456" (Millar). 
111, 457°. 


ili, 4085, 


Naamah (place) . 
Naaman 


Naamathite . 
Naamite 
Naarah 
Naaral. 


Naaran, Naarath 
Naassenes 


Naathus (Ap.) 
Nabal . : 


| Nabarias (Ap.) . ᾿ 


111. 469", 

ili, 4695 (M‘Clymont) ; ii. 
130° (Curtis). 

ili, 470°. 

ili. 470°, 

ii. 470" ; ii, 128%, 

11. 4700. ii, 132" 
638% [Paarai]. 

iii. 470° [Naarah]. 

Ext. 424, 4952, 
(Tasker). 

iii. 470°. 

ili. 470° (Welch), 
(Macalister). 

lil, 471, 


ili. 


431" 


326° 
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Nabathzans . 


Nabathzan Alphabet . 
Nabonidus . ° 


Nabopolassar ° 
Naboth ; : 
Nabuchodonosor (Ap. ) 
Nabudan : 
Nabu-mukin-apli. 
Nabu-pal-idin4 
Nabu-pal-uzur 
Nabu-sum-iskun . 
Nacon . i ‘ 
Nadab . ‘ ἃ 


Nadabath . : : 

Naggai 3 

Nahalal, Nahall al, Νὰ. 
halol . 

Nahaliel 

Naham 

Nahaimani 

Naharai 

Nahash 


Nahath 
Nahbi . 
Nahor . 
Nahshon 
Nahum 


Authenticity 
Birthplace of Pro- 
phet 
Characteristics . 
Contents . : 
Date and Occasion . 
Name and Place in 
Canon 
Naidus (Ap. ) 
Nail 
Nain . 
Naioth . 
Name . ‘ 
Calling the Name 
over 
Customs éanneabadl 
with giving Names 
‘Name of J”’ 


‘Name of the Lord’ 
in NT . ; : 
Power of the Name. 


Significance . 
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ili, 501 (Margoliouth) ; 
i, 135* (Margoliouth), 
145* (Robertson), 185° 
note (Hommel); iii. 
558° (Suffrin) ; iv. 431 
(Hull). 

1. 745 (I. Taylor). 

1, 2295 (Hommel), 270° 
(Price). 

i. 228». 

111. 4715 (Welch). 

ili. 471°. 

i. 180°. 

1, 228", 

i. 184%, 228 ἢ, 

1. 228», 

i. 183°. 

lu. 471°. 

lii. 471° (Selbie) ; ii. 1238, 
126°, 131% (Curtis); iv 
905 (Baudissin). 

111. 472+. 

111. 472. 


472°. 

4728, 

472°. 

472°. 

472°; ii, 1325, 
4725 (Ν. 

White). 

4795. ii, 124%, 195», 

,. 472. 

lii, 4720 (Driver). 

111. 473; 11. 126%, 
. 473° (A. BR. 5. Ken- 

ey 

111. 475°, 


ili. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
ili. 
J. OD. 


111. 473°, 
lil. 476°. 
111, 474°, 
111, 475°. 


111. 473°, 

111. 477°. 

i. 477%, 

111. 477° (Macmillan). 
4785 (Driver). 

iii. 4785 (Gray). 


ili, 4785". 

111. 4805, 

ili, 4795: 
(Kautzsch), 


Ext. 640» 


111, 479°, 
111. 4805; iv. 604%: > (White- 


house); Ext. 1813 
(Wiedemann), 280 
(Fairweather), 549 | 
(Jastrow), 640°, 6414 | 
(Kautzsch). 


ili. 478, 


Names, Proper 
Personal Names 


Compounds with 

ab, ah,‘amm . 

with Adon, Baal, 
Melech 

with £7 

with Yah, Yahu 

with Shaddai, 

Zur 
Place Names ; 
Compounds with 


Baal, Beth. 
Namtar, Legend of 
Nana . 

Nanwa (Ap. ; 
Naomi . 
Naphath- dor 
Naphish ‘ 
Naphisi (Ap.) 
Naphoth-dor 
Naphtali 


Naphtali, Mount 
Naphtuhim . 
Napkin : 


Narim-Sin . 
Narcissus 
Nard . , 
Nasbas (Ap.) 
Nasi (Ap.) 
Nathan 


Nathanael (Ap.) . 
Nathanael : 
Nathanias (Ap.) . 
Nathan-melech 
Nations 


Nativity of Christ 


Nativity of Bary Gos- 
pel of : 

Natural ‘ 

Natural History . 

Nature ‘ : : 

Naught, Naughty, 

Naughtiness 

Nave (wheel) 

Nave (Ap.) . 

Navy 

Nazarene 

Nazareth 

Nazi-maraddash . 

Nazirite 


Neah 
Neapolis 
Neariah 
Nebaioth 
Nepvallat 


| Nebat . ‘ ᾿ 


ili. 481" (Gray). 
111. 482», 


111, 483°, 
111. 484", 
. 4845, 
. 4845 ; 11, 5838" (Driver). 


ili. 484° ; 
111. 481°. 


iv. 290* (Sclbie). 


1. 482°; i. 259% (Price). 

i, 2215 (Hommel). 

Ext. 5415, 

111. 485? (H. A. White). 

lii. 485* (Redpath). 

i. 617* [Dor]. 

ili. 485 (Sel bie). 

111. 485°, 

i, 617° [Dor]. 

111, 485> (Ewing) ; ii. 131» 
(Curtis). 

111. 487% (Ewing). 

111. 487° (Johns). 

111. 487° (Selbie); i 
(Mackie). 

1. 2257, 

111. 487° (Headlam). 

i. 487°; iv. 6114 (Post). 

4 4885 (Nestle). 

i. 4885, 

111. 4884(N. J. Ὁ. White) ; 
li. 1267+», 132> (Curtis) ; 
Ext. 653° (Kautzsch). 

111. 488°, 

1. 488° (Cowan). 

1. 489°, 

111. 489° (Stevenson). 

li. 149° (Sel bie), 224° 
(Sayee); Ext. 728 
(Jastrow). 

[See Jesus Christ, Birth 

of]. 


627" 


Ext. 4307 (Tasker). 

iii, 489° (J. H. Bernard). 
111. 4005 (Post). 

111, 493? (J. H. Bernard). 


111. 4965 (Hastings). 

111. 4965, 

111. 496°. 

1. 496°. 

111. 496° (Thatcher). 

111. 496” (Thatcher). 

i. 181°. 

ii. 497° (Eaton); 
657" (Kautzseh). 

iii. 5014. 

11. 5012 (Dickson). 

11, 5015; ἢ. 122", 127%, 

111. 5018 (Margoliouth). 

111. 501. 

i, 501° (Stevenson). 


Ext. 


Nebka . Ξ ‘ 
Nebo (god) . ; 


Nebo (town) 
Nebo, Mount 
Nebuchadnezzar . 
Nebuchadrezzar 1. 
Nebuchadrezzar 11. 


Invasion of Judah 


Nebushazban 
Nebuzaradan 
Nechebit . : 
Necho (Nechoh) . 
Neck 

Neco 
Necromancy 


Nedabiah 
Needle’s Eye 


Needlework 
Neesing ; 
Nefer-Tum . ᾿ 


Negeb . 

Neginah, N eginoth 
Nego . 
Nehelamite, The . 


Nehemiah 
Nehemiah 


Description of Jeru- 


salem . 
Nehemiah (Book) 
Nehemias (Ap.) 
Nehiloth 
Nehum 
Nehushta 
Nehushtan . 


Neiel Ξ 
Neighbour . 
Neith . 
Nekeb . 
Nekoda 
Nekodan (Ap.) 
Nektanebes . 
Nektanebo . 
Nemuel 
Neokoros 
Nepheg 
Nephew 
Nephilim 


Nephishesim, Nephisim 


Nephthai_ . 
Nephthar (Ap.) 
Nephtoah . 


Nephushesim, Wephusica ἢ iii. 4 


Ner . : 
Nereus . * 
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1. 658%. 

iii. 501> (Sayce); i. 215” 
(Hommel); Ext. 545° 
(Jastrow). 

ili. 502* (Bennett). 

111. 502° (Chapman). 

[See Nebuchadrezzar]. 

1. 1820, 228° (Hommel). 

ili. 503% (Sayce) ; 1. 228° f. 
(Hommel), 

ii, 513° (Barnes), 558° (N. 
J. D. White). 

ill. 503° (T. ἃ. ore 

111. 5045, 

Ext. 1865 (Wiedemann), 

ili. 504% [Neco]. 

ili. 504* (Mackie). 

ii. 504% (Crum). 

iv. 6067 (Whitehouse) ; i. 
612° (Jevons). 

lll. 5O5*:; ii.. 197. 

ill. 505* (Mackie) ; i. 345° 
(Post). 

ili. 505* (Mackie). 

iii. 505* (Hastings). 

Ext. 186% (Wiede- 
mann). 

ili. 505° (Welch). 

iv. 154° (Davison). 

li. 506° (Sel bie). 

i. 60 (%. dd. 2D, 
White). 

111. 507°. 

ili. 507* (Batten) ; 11. 515* 
(Barnes). 


11. 893% (Conder). 

1, 821° (Batten). 

lil, 510+. 

iv. 154° (Davison). 

111. 6105. 

ili. 510° ; ii. 127°. 

111, 510° (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 628+ 
(Kautzsch). 

iii, 5114. 

111. 511% (Mackie). 

Ext. 186° (Wiedemann). 

11. 6195, 

ili. 512°, 

iii, 512. 

i. 6644. 

1. 664, 

111. 5125. 

ili. 751* (Ramsay). 

1, SB; 11, 124%, 198», 

111. 8195 (Tastings). 

ili. 512° (Beecher). 

111. 485° [Naphish]. 

ili, 519», 

ili. 512° (James Patrick). 

111. 513 (Conder). 

485° [Naphish]. 

11, 518". 1, 1815: , 

111. 513 (Headlam). 


τι, L22%, 


Nergal . Ξ ‘ . 
Nergal-sharezer . : 


Neri 

Neriah . 

Nerias (Ap.) 

Nero : 
Belief in his bed ate ‘ 
Relation to Christians 

Nest 

Net 

Netaim 

Nethanel 

Nethaniah 

Nethinim 


Netophah 

Netophas (Ap.) 
Netophathites 
Nettle . 

New, Newness 

New Birth . 

New Commandment 
New Jerusalem 
Foundations 


New Man 
New Moon . 
Festival 


New Testament . 

Authority 

Contents . 

Ethics 

History of 

Name ‘ 

Relation to Old Testa 
ment and Apoc- 
rypha 


to Chureh Fathers 
and Christian 
Apocrypha 
Text ; 
Versions . 


New Testament Canon 
Formation of Canon 
From Apostolic Age 

to 3rd cent.— 
Evidence of Ep. of 
Clement to 
Corinthians 
Epistles of Igna- 
tius é 
Epistle of Poly: 
carp 
9nd Quarter of ond 
cent.—— 
Apology of Aris- 
tides Ξ ᾿ 
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ili, 514% (Sayce); i. 177° 
215>, 222 (Hommel); 
Ext. 542°f (Jastrow). 

ili, 514° (Sayce); 1. 229 
(Hommel); iv. 190% 
(Pinches). 

ili, 5145. 

ili. 514°, 

111. 514°. 

ili. 6140 (Cowan). 

111, 517°; iv. 9585 (Porter). 

111, 515°ff. ; 1.420(Turner). 

ili. 5185. 

Li. 12°,, 24°, 

111. 518°. 

111. 518°; ii, 125, 126°. 

iii. 519%; 11. 128°, 195%. 

uli. 6195 (Taylor) ; iv. 74°, 
80°, 94> (Baudissin). 

ili. 520 (Stenning). 

111. 520°. 

il. 128 (Curtis). 

iii. 520°. 

ili. 521? (Mackie). 

iv. 214° ff (Bartlet). 

i. 329 (Denney). 

iv. 253°, 255° (Porter). 

iv. 619°ff (Flinders 
Petrie). 

iv. 9185." (Bartlet). 

ili. 521° (Abrahams). 

ili, 521°; 1, 8590 (Hard- 
ing); iv. 815°; Ext. 
662* (Kautzsch), 

111. 523% (M‘Clymont). 

Ext. 327° f. (Garvie). 

111. 526% ff. 

1. 783° ff. (Strong). 

ili, 524%, 

ili. 523%. 


i. 623°; 
(Garvie). 


Ext. 331° if. 


ili, 524°. 

iv. 732° tf. (Nestle). 

iv. 734° (Nestle). 
Versions]. 

111. 529° if. (Stanton). 

111, 530%. 


[See 


ii. 531" ff. 
ili. 531° ff. 


ili, 531° if 


il. 534°. 
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New Testament Canon 


—From Apostolic Age 
to 3rd cent.— 
Basilides . . 
Didache ‘ 
Epistle of Barna- 
bas. : 
Epistle (2nd) af 
Clement F 
Ireneus . ‘ 
Justin Martyr . 
Marcion . ‘ 
Papias ‘ 
Shepherd of Her- 
mas 


3rd Quarter of ond 
cent.—Tatian 

A.D. 175-220 . 
Alogi. : 
Theophilus 

A.D. 220-323 . 
Eusebius 
Origen 

Period ajter Con. 
stantine 

Syriac Canon 

New Testament Lan- 


guage 
New Testament Text . 


New Testament, Text- 
ual Criticism of 


Materials . ‘ 
Methods and Prin- 
ciples . . 
Traditional and 
Critical Schools . 
New Testament Times 
Art and Literature . 
Diaspora . ‘ : 
Distribution of Popu- 
lation . 
Education and Cul- 
ture . 
Languages ; : 
Parties. 


Political Constitution 
Social Conditions 
New Year . 


Neziah : ; 
Nezib . : 
Nibhaz n 
Nibshan ‘ 
Nicanor (Ap.) 
Nicanor (NT) 
Nicanor, Feast of 
Nicephorus, Chrono- 


graphy οἵ. . . 


lili. δ86", 
lii, 533°. 


i. 532°. 


111, 534°. 
111, 534%, 
lil. 534°, 
1, 536°, 
ili. 533°, 


lili. 533°. 


lll. 536°. 
111, 537%, 
. 8975. 
111, 537°, 
iii. 540°. 
11. 541%, 
i. 540°, 


iii. 541°, 
iv. 647>£., 6495 (Nestle). 


[See Language of the New 
Testament]. 

[See Text of the New 
Testament]. 


Ext. 208° ff. (Murray). 

Ext. 209°. 

Ext. 210? ff. 

Ext. 210° ff. 

Ext. 45° ff. (Buhl); ii. 
604 ff, (Sanday). 

Ext. 55°, 

Ext, 56° ἢ, 91° ff 
(Schiirer). 

Ext, 45°. 

Ext. 54%: 1, 649° ff. (A. 


Rk. 8. Kennedy). 

Ext. 47%. 

Ext. 895 3 ii, 605% > (San- 
day); 111, 821° ff. (Eaton). 

Ext. 485, 

Ext. 49°, 

iv. 7642, 815° (Abrahams) ; 
Ext. 483° (Ramsay). 

iii, 542°. 

111. 542°, 

ili. 542°; iv. 689>(Pinches). 

111, 5485. 

ili, 6435 (Η. A. White). 

ili, 5485, 

i, 8622 (Harding 


i. 115%, 121% (Porter) ; 
Ext. 341% (Menzies). 


Nicetas of Serre . 
Nicodemus . 
Nicodemus, Gospel as 

Composition and In- 

fluence . 

Contents . 

Date. 

Eschatology 

Name 

Purpose 

Sources. 

VSS and MSS . 
Nicolaitans . 
Nicolas ° 
Nicopolis . ; 
Niger . ; : : 
Night . , : ‘ 
Night Hawk ‘ Ἶ 
Night Monster . : 
Nile. ' ‘ ; 

Defilement in first 

Plague . 
Worship . 


Nimrah 
Nimrim, Waters of 


Nimrod : 
Identified with Mero- 
dach , 
with Orion 
Legend of Nimrod “τὰ 
Abraham 
in Babylonian Litem, 
ture 
Nimshi ; 
Nina 
Nindar ‘ 
Nindar-pal-isharra 
Nineveh 
Excavations 


Name 
Ninevites 
Ninib . ᾿ 
Niphis (Ap.). 
Nippur. 
Nisan . 
Nisin 
Nisroch 
Nitre 
No, No-amon 
Noadiah 
Noah . 
Covenant with ‘ 
Sons. 


and Flood ‘ 
on Coins of Apamea 
Noah (woman) 
Noah, Book of 
No-amon . , 
Nob. : - 


Ext. 486°f. (Turner). 
ili. 6485 (J. H. Bernard). 
111. 544" (von Dobschiitz). 


546°. 

544°, 

545°. 

670° (Salmond), 
544°, 

546°. 

546". 

544», 

547° (Cowan). 
548? (Cowan). 
548° (Ramsay). 
549°. 

549* (James Patrick). 
550 (Post). 
550°. 

550° (Crum). 


111, 
lil. 
iii. 
111. 
ii. 
ill. 
ili. 
ill. 
ili. 
111. 
ili. 
lil. 
ili. 
111. 
ill. 
lil. 


ili. 8895 (Macalister). 

iii, 551%; Ext. 
(Wiedemann). 

111. 5515; 1, 281 [Beth- 
nimrah], 

iii. 551> (Warren); i. 281° 
(Conder). 

iii. 552° (Pinches). 


189° 


111. 552°, 
ili. 632° (J. Taylor). 


i, 17° (Ryle). 


i. 221 (Hommel). 

ill. 553°. 

Ext. 541°. 

i, 177°, 215> (Hommel). 
i. 182* (Hommel). 


. lil. 553° (Sayce). 


i, 178% (Hommel); Ext. 
532° (Jastrow). 

ii. 747° (KGnig). 

ii, 5545, 

Ext. 542> (Jastrow). 

ili. 554°. 

Ext. 533° (Jastrow). 

111. 554°; iv. 765%, 

i. 226 (Hommel). 

i. 554> (T. G. Pinches). 

111. 555* (James Patrick). 

Ἶ 555° (Griffith). 

1. 555°, 

. 555" (Woods). 

i. 513* (Davidson). 

ii, 288° (Margoliouth) ; 
Ext. 79° ff. (Jastrow). 

ii. 16+ ff. (Woods). 

Ext. 945 (Schiirer). 

ili, 556% ; 11. 129°, 

ili, 5567 (Charles). 

111, 555? (Griffith). 

111. 557* (Driver), 502° 
(Bennett). 
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Nobah (person) 
Nobah (place) 
Nobai . 
Nobleman 


Nod . 


Noeba ike. ) 
Nogah . 

Nohah . 

Noise . 

Noisome 

Non . 

Nooma (Ap. ) : 
Noph . : ‘ 


Nophah ‘ ‘ : 

North Country . 

Norwegian Versions 

Nose, Nostrils 
Flat-nosed 

Nose Jewel . 

Notable 

Nothing 

Nought 

Novice. 

Number 


Five . 

Fifty 

Forty 

Gematria . 

Hundred . ‘ 

Method of writing 
num bers 

Number of the — 


Round Numbers 
in Judges. 
Sacred Numbers 
Seven 
Seventy ‘ 
Symbolic Numere . 
Ten . . ; 
Thousand . 
Three 
Twelve 
Two. 
Numbering the Bone 
Numbers, Hours, Years, 
and Dates. : 
Dating, Methods οἵ. 
Day . 
Hours of he Day 
Numbers and Count- 
ing 
Years 
Beginning of the 
Year « ‘ 
Numbers (Book) . 


Analysis . ; 
Authorship and Date 
Value, ‘ ‘ 


lii, 557°. 


11, 


i, 558° ; 
ili, 558"; ii, 130: ili. 342», 


111, 557° (Welch). 

111. 558%, 502°. 

ili, 558° (Purves), 

1, 558* (Suffrin); 1, 225+ 
(Hommel). 


558° (Suffrin). 
» 555° [Noah]. 

. 558°, 

li. 126%. 


lii. 558°, 


111, 559* (Hastings), 
111. 573° [Nun], 


ili. 559. 


559* (Johns), 338% 


(Max Miiller). 
111. 
111. 


559°. 
559° (Driver), 


Ext. 415° (Bebb). 


111. 


lil. 


559° (Mackie). 
560*. 


i. 633% [Earring]. 


111. 


560* (Hastings). 


i. 560* (Hastings). 

111, 4965 [Naught]. 

i. 560°. 

i. 560° (KOnig); i. 155° 


(Barnes), 
111, 5647. 
111, 5644, 


111. 
iii. 
iv. 9585 (Porter). 


111. 


1, 563%, 6685, 
111, 
ill, 


566°. 
564°, 


560° f, 


567*, 5183 (Cowan) ; 


562? ff, 


li. 5175 ff. 


111. 
111. 
111. 
11]. 
ili. 
11]. 
111, 
111. 
111. 


5645, 

562, 565+. 

5634. 

5667 ; Ext. 170, 
564, 565°, 

564°, 

562°, 565° ; 
5637, 564°, 

562°, 


ii. 750°. 


i. 568°, 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
iii. 
Battersby). 
iil. 
111. 
ili. 


473° ff. (Ramsay). 
479% ff, 
476° ff. 
475° ff, 


474" ff. 
479» fi. 


483° ff. 
567 (Harford- 
567° ff. 

5725, 


573*. 


Numenius (Ap.) . 
Nun (letter) 
Nun (person) 


Nurse . ; 
Nurture ἃ 
Nuts . ‘ 


Nympha, Nymphas 


Oabdius a ) 
Oak 

of Manre 

of Meonenim 

of Moreh . 
Oar. ‘ 


Oath . 


Christ’s Teanling on 


Ritual 
Obadiah 


Obadiah, Book of 
Contents . 
Eschatology 


Name and Place in 


Canon 


Relation to J πεσε αν 


Unity and Date 
Obal . ‘ 
Obdia (Ap. ). 
Obduracy 

Obed . ὃ 
Obed-edom . 


Obedience, Obey . 
Obeisance 
Obelisk 

Black 
Obeth (Ap.). 
Obil : 
Oblation 


Object . 
Oboth . 
Obscurity 


Observe, Observation . 


Obstinacy 
Occupy 
Occurrent . 
Ochielus (Ap.) 
Ochran 
Ocidelus (Ap.) 
Ocina (Ap.) . 
Oded . ' 
Odollam (Ap.) 
Odoniera (Ap.) 
Oecumenius 
Of ; 
Offence 


Offence, Mount of 


Offer, Offering, Oblation 


Officer . ἢ : 
Og ; ‘ 
᾿βοδείρινα « ‘ 


111, 573° (H. A. White). 

ili; 573°, 

ili, 573° s 11. 130+. 

111. 573° (Mackie). 

111. 574* (Hastings). 

111. 574* (Post); ii. 
(Macalister). 

111. 574" (Murray). 
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il. GTS. 

111. 575° (Post). 

ili. 224> (Driver). 

ili, 342° (Bennett). 

111, 4805 (Bennett). 

iv. 505° (Hull); Ext. 3622, 
365°, 366° (Blomfield). 

111, 575° (Ferries). 

111, 577°; Ext. 284 (Votaw). 

111. 576+. 

111, 577* 3 11, 125% >, 1978, 
129>, 1314, 1322, 

iii. 577° (Selbie). 

ili, 578°. 

111, 578+, 


i, B77. 

111. 578». 

11]. 6783. 

1, 635> [Ebal], 

11, 580°, 

11. 302° [Hardening’. 

111. 580°; 11, 126% >, 13>, 

111. 580° (Selbie) ; ii. 125" 
(Curtis). 

111. 5814 (Adams Brown). 

111. 6822, 

111. 8795 (Whitehouse), 

i. 1845 (Homniel). 

111, 582°. 

111. 582. 

111. 5875 (Driver); iv. 330° 
(Paterson). 

111. 582», 

111, 582°, 

lil. 582°, 

lil, ὅδ» (Hastings). 

11, 302” [Ilardening]. 

111. 583* (Hastings). 

111. 583° (ILastings). 

111. 583°, 

ili. 583°. 

111. 583°. 

11. 583° (Ewing). 

ill. 5885, 

ili. 584%, 

111. 584%, 

Ext. 530° (Turner). 

111. 584% (Hastings). 

111, 586* (Hastings), 586° 
(Adency). 

111. 617°f. (Warren). 

111. 587% (Driver). 

111, 589? (Massie), 

111. 590* (Redpath). 

111. 590? ; 11. 482* (Patrick), 
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Ohad iii, 5907 5 τ. 122°, Old Testament Canon— 
Ohel . ill, 590" + 11. 1975, Canonicity οἱ Hagio- 
Oholah, Oholibaly 111, 590? (Selbie). grapha « in 6124, 
Oholiab ili. 590°, of Hexateuch ili, 611}, 
Oholibah 111. 590* [Oholah]. Prophetie - 1118- 
Oholibamal . 111. 590°. torical Books . iii. 611°. 
Oil iil. 590° (Macalister) ; ii. Summary of Re- 
aL, sults . iii. 614°, 
Anointing Oil . 111. 593; Ext. 659°F. Evidence from Babe 
(Kantzseh). Bathra 111, 6005, 
Libations . » Ext. 659° (Kautzsclh). Council of Jamnia 11]. 607°. 
Press 11. 31%; 11. 616" (Post). 2 Esdras iil. 607". 
Oil Tree 111. 592> (Post). Ezra and Wietiemiati 111, 6114. 
Ointment 111. 593° (Macalister), 747%. Josephus ili. 6007»; Ext. 468° 
Olamus (Ap.) 111. 594". (Thackeray). 
Old Gate li. 593% (Conder). New Testament 111. 608° ff. 
Old Latin Versions , 111. 47*(H.A. A. Kennedy). Philo ili. 609°. 
Old Man ‘ iv. 218 > (Bartlet). Sirach ili. 6104, 
Old Prophet 111. 5942 (Stevenson), Talniud lil. 606°. 
Old Testament 111, 595° (Curtis). Influence of Pre ἘΠΕῚ 
Books, Number of 111, 598". KKnowledge on Re- 
Chronological Scheme i. 290° (Stewart). ligion . in. 615" 
Criticism, Higher ili. 602°, Jewish Origin of 
Textual . IW 6018 , ἵν. 884° (A. J, Canon 111, 605». 
White). Syriac Canon iv. 650711. (Nestle), 
Ethies ‘ 1. 777° f£., 7837 (Strong). Term ‘ Canon’ 11:1. 004}, 


Interpretation i in N T 


in Rabbinic 


Talmudie Period 


in later times 
Waime 


and 


Origin and χέρα. 


The Law 


Prophets 


Writings or Hagio- 


grapha 
Preservation 
Transmission 
Jewish Cliurech 
in 
Chureh . 
teligious Value 
Style . 
Text, History af 
MSS 5 
Massoretic 
Pre-Massoretic 


and 
in 


Christian 


Printed Editious 
of Hebrew OT . 


Versions— 
Old Latin 


Septuagint 
Syriac 
Targums 
Vulgate 

[See Versions]. 


Old Testament Canon. 


Alexandrian 


Canon of Reformed 
and Roman Cath- 


olie Churches 


Canonicity of Apoc- 


ryphal Books 


ili. 601, 


111. 599? fff. 
1:1. 6098 if. 
1, 2860 (Stewart). 


ili, 595>: ii. 3645-375 
(Woods):111.64>(Driver). 
111. 596°. 


11}, 597%. 


111. 598°. 

111. 601+. 

ili, 604°. 

111. 6604 (IXGnig); Ext. 156?. 
iv. 731° f. (Strack). 

iv. 7275 ff. (Strack). 
111.599*: ἵν. 7995 tf. (Strack). 
lil. 598°; iv. 730> (Strack). 


iv. 726* (Strack). 


111, 47° ff. (WH. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 437° (Nestle), 

iv. 650* ff. (Nestle), 

iv, 678° (T. Walker). 


Old Testament Lan- 


guage 

Alphabet . 

Aramaic ‘ 
Hebrew Lanenaye, 


Antiquity of 
Dialectic Differ- 
ences , 
Grammar 
Names , , 
New Hebrew 
Origin and Mela- 
tion to Arabie 
Periods of Lan- 
uae 
Secondary Sources 


Old Testament, Text of 


Criticism . 

Hebrew MSS 
History of Text 
Massoretes, Work of 
Pre-Massoretic Text 
Preservation 


Printed Editions of 
Ilebrew OT . 

Punctuation 

Sopherim, Work ae 

Versions, Importance 
of Old 


iv. 


lil. 


ill. 


lil. 


ill. 


873° (H. J. White). 


604* (Woods). 


615* ; 1. 1170 (Porter). 


605%. 


615%; i. 117°ff. (Porter). 


Old Testainent Tintes . 


Olive , ὲ 


Olives, Mount of . 


Mount of Corruption 


Olivet . 
Olympas 
Olympius (Ap.) 


111, 25% (Margoliouth)}. 
i. 70° tf. (1. Taylor). 
iii, 25%,. 34%. 


111. 


iil. 30? ff. 
lil. < 
iit. 2 
111. 31> ff. 


lil. 2 


111. 

ili. 29* ff, 

iv. 726* (Strack). 

iv. 8845 (Η. J. White). 

ἵν. 727" ii, 

iv. 731°. 

iv. 729%: 111. 599% (Curtis). 

. 730°; ii. 598° (Curtis). 

111. 598° (Curtis), 31? 
(Margoliouth). 


iv. 726%. 
iv. 7808. 
iv. 731. 


iv. 731°, 8537 fF. (Bebb). 

ii. 507? ff., SO7#1E. (Barnes). 

ili. 616% (Post); ii. 31? 
(Macalister); 111. 5915 
(Macalister). 

ili. 616" (Warren). 

i. 500* (Hastings). 

111. 620°. 

til. 620+. 

111. 620°. 


Omar . : ᾿ 
Omega. 

Omens . 

Omer 


Omri 


Omri (kiny) . 3 : 

Chronology of Reign 
On (person) . . ‘ 
On (place) . 


Onam . ; 

Onan 

Onesimus 
Onesiphorus . 
Oniares (Ap.) 

Onias (person) (Ap.) 
Onias (region) 
Onions. ‘ 


Onnos . 
Ono. 
Onus (Ap.) . 
Onycha 
Onyx 


Open ‘ 
Open Place . 
Ophai . 
Ophel . 
Ophir . 


Ophni . 
Ophrah 


Or e ὃ ο 
Oracle , 


Orator . 

Orchard 

Order . : 
Ordain, Ordinauce 
Ordination . 


Oreb and Zeeb 
Oren 

Organ . 
Origen . 


Hexapla 


and Canon : 


Orion , ‘ ᾿ ; 


INDEX OF 


i. 6207. 

i. 70* (Charles). 

Ext. 556% (Jastrow). 

iv. 9127, 9185 (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

iii. 620%; ii, 126°, 129°, 
130°. 

ii. 6207 (Whitehouse). 

1, 402* (Curtis). 

iii, 6217, 12° (Selbie). 

lui. 621° (Griffith); i. 204°; 
li, 4807, 481? note 
(Driver). 

Lil. 6227; ii. 126%. 

111. 622%; πὰ 125%, 

ili. 622 (Loclx). 

ii, 622° (Milligan). 

i. 1485 (H. A. White). 

111, 623* (Moss). 

ili. 6945 (Moss). 

lil. 624% (Post); ii. 
(Macalister). 

i, 658? (Crum). 

ili, 624 (Conder). 

111, 624, 

111, 6245, 

i. 624° (J. Taylor); i. 
644* (Sayce); iv. 620" f. 
(Flinders Petrie). 

lil. 625° (Hastings). 

111. 625 (Sel bie). 

i. 713” (Selbie). 

Li. 626% (Warren). 
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lii, 626> (Price); i. 135 
(Margoliouth); Ext. 
82, (Jastrow), 85° 
(McCurdy). 


ili. 6985, 

11. 628% (Stevenson); i. 
7385 (J. H. Kennedy) ; 
Li. 128 (Curtis), 

ili. 6292, 

1. 629? (Prichard); iv. 
715 (Baudissin), 107" 
(Davidson): Ext. 556% 
(Jastrow), 621%, 648+ ἢ, 
662> f. (IKantzsch). 

111. 629 (Headlam). 

111. 629°, 

ili, 6307 (Hastings). 

111. 631? (Hastings). 

iii, 6315 (Gwatkin): 1. 
426° (Gayford). 

111. 632% (Cooke). 

lil, 63273 τὶ, 1965. 

UL 461% [gad]. 

Ext. 4005 if, 530° (Tur- 
ner). 

iv. 442> (Nestle), 864° f. 


-.5 


(tedpath). 

i. 1900 (Porter); ili, 540° 
(Stanton); Ext. 340° 
(Menzies). 


11). 
1922 (Pinches). 


632* (J. Taylor) ; i | 


SUBJECTS 


Ormazd Ξ Ε 


Ornament 
Orman . 
Orpah . 
Orphan 
Orthosia (Ap.) 
Oryx. ; 
Osaias (Ap.) 
Osea (Ap.) 
Oseas (Ap.) . 
Osiris 


Osnappar 


Ospray . 
Ossifrage 
Ostrich 
Other . 
Othni 
Othniel 


Othonias (Ap.) . ‘ 
Ouches. : ‘ 


Ought . 
Outlandish . 
Outrage 
Outroad 
Oven 


Oversecr ; ‘ 
Owl . 

Ox (Ap.) 

Ox 

Ox-goad 


Oxyrhynchus Fragment 
Ozem : 

Ozias (Ap.) . 

Oziel (Ap.) . 

Ozni 


P (Priestly Writings) . 


Characteristics . ; 
Date and Origin 


Ethies ‘ ἃ 
Extent. 

Idea of God 
Language . 
Legislation 


Priesthood in 


Date of System 
Sacrifice in 


Sourecs 
in Genesis 
iu Joshua 
Paarai . 5 ᾿ 


841 


iv. 988» (J. H. Moulton) ; 
Ext.279° (Fairweather). 

ili, 632° (Mackie), 

ill. 6335, 

ili. 633°. 

iii. 6345 (Hastings). 

111. 6344. 

li, 36°, 

111. 6343, 

111. 634". 

in. 6343. 

Ext. 191%, 194> (Wiede- 
mann). 

111. 634% (Price); i. 1895 
(Hommel). 

111, 634°. 

ili. 634 (Post). 

111. 635? (Post). 

ili. 635° (Hastings). 

ili. 635°. 

ili, 6355 (Selbie) ; 11. 128> 
(Curtis), 8114, 818% 
(KXGnig). 

ill. 6362. 

111, 636% (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

ili. 636°. 

lll. 6365, 

ill. 6377. 

111. 637%. 

in. 637% (Porter); i. 3185 
(Macalister). 

ἯΙ. 6372. 

111. 637° (Post). 

ili. 638, 

ili. 638% (Post). 

li, 194” (Selbie); i. 
(Paterson). 

Ext. 3472 (Ropes). 

111. 638"; 11. 126», 

111. 638°. 

lii. 638°, 

111. 638°, 


pms ei α 


= 


49> 


li, 368° 11. (Woods); Ext. 
7185 (Kautzsch). 


il. 368°, 
i. 370°; Ext. 715° 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 722> (Kautzseh). 
li. 8095, 
Ext. 715° (Kautzsch). 
ii. 369%. 
111. 705 ff. (Driver), 102° ff. 
(Harford-Battersby). 
iv. 81° (Baudissin) ; Ext. 
7197 (IKKautzsch), 

iv. 86° (Baudissin). 

iv. 336 (W. P. Patcrsov) ; 
Ext. 7207 (Kautzsch), 

Ext. 715* (IKautzsch). 

ii, 1445 (Ryle). 

11. 7817 (Smith). 

iii, 638" (Selbie); 11. 132> 
(Curtis). 


842 INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Paddan 111. 6385, Pan . ‘ , . ii, 40° (Macalister); i, 
Paddan-aram . . lil, 639° (Sayce) ; i. 138°. 3185, 
Paddle . li, 639°. Panammu i. 186> (Hommel). 
Padon . iii. 6392. Pannag : ; » ii. 659° (Post); i. 316° 
Pagiel . : 111, 639*. (Macalister); ii. 37° 
Pahath-moab 111. 639? (Bennett). (Macalister). 
Pais. ‘ » 111, 639 (Selbie). Pantikapeum, Jewish 
Painful, Paintulness iii. 639> (Hastings). Inscriptions at . . Ext. 95* (Schiirer). 
Paint. . 111, 639° (Mackie) ; 1. 8145, | Paper . : ‘ » iv. 9475 (Kenyon). 
‘Pairs’ Ext. 58” (Schechter). Paper Reeds ‘ . ἵν. 213% (Post), 
Palace . ili, 640 (Bennett). Paphos. ᾽ ‘ . iii, 659 (Myres). 
Palal 111, 640°, Papias . ᾿ ‘ . ili. 683" (Strong), 698» 
Palanquin 111. 640°, (Reynolds); iii. 256” 
Pale i. 640° (Hastings). (Salmond), 296° ff. 
Palestina 111. 640°. (Bartlet), 533°. (Stan- 
Palestine 111. 640 (Conder); ii. ton). 
507? ff. (Barnes). Papyrus ‘ ‘ . iv. 212*> (Post), 945" 
Art and Literature . i, 157° (Flinders Petrie) ; (Kenyon). 
Ext. 55° (Buhl). Papyri. ‘ . Ext. 352° (Kenyon). 
Climate . . Hi. 643°f.; 1. 48> (J, Coptic . ᾿ Ext. 8565. 
W. Paterson); ii. 508 Discoveries of Panyri Ext. 352°, 
(Barnes); iv. 195» Egyptian . ‘ Ext. 353°. 
(Hull), 556° (Nicol). Greek ‘ Ext. 353>. 
Conquest by Israel . i. 509>f. (Barnes), 785° Hebrew . Ext, 353. 
(Smith). Value of . . Ext. 3585, 
Flora and Fauna . iii. 644*ff., 4909 Ε΄, (Post). | Parable (in OT) . iii, 6605 (KGnig). 
Geography ἢ . ill. 64101., 6479 ff. Original Sense of 
Harbours ili, 643°: ii, 3115 (Hull). mashal . ili. 6615, 
Mountains . . iii. 6410, 452° f. (Hull). Psychological ΠΝ 111, 6605, 
Plains 111. 893° ff. (Driver). Relation to other De- 
Springs and Rivers iil. 642° ff. 5 i. 8295 (Hull); vices of Style ili. 6607, 663* (Plummer), 


662 (Plummer). 
664+, 


iv. 286° ff. (Sel bie). 
111, 647° ff. 


Parable (in NT) . iil, 


Tribal Boundaries Attitude of Epistles. 111. 


Geology 111, 6415 ; ii. 1505 ff. (Hull). Christ’s use of . ili. 663°, 
Language . : . iii, 25° ff. (Margoliouth) ; Classification ili. 664°. 
Ext. 475 (Bull). Distribution in Gos- 

Minerals . » lil. 645°, 374° ff (Hull). pels ν iil. 6645, 
Monuments, Inscrip- Interpretation . lil. 665+. 

tions, ete. . 111, 653° ff. Relation to Proverb. iii. 663°. 
Political and Social to Riddle . iv. 270° (Nicol). 

Condition in NT Terminology . ili, 662°, 

Times Ext. 45° ff (Buhl). Paraclete ili, 665° (Hastings). 


Population : F 
Races P ; ᾿ 


Roads ‘ ‘ ; 


Trade and Commerce 


Palimpsests . ° ° 
Palindromy . ‘ 
Pallu . ; . 


Palm (of the wand) 
Palm Tree . j : 


Palmer-worm 


Palsy 


Pali . 
Paltiel . 


Paltite, The 


Pamphylia . : ν 
Christianity in. 


iii. 646%; Ext. 45° (Buhl). 

11, 6455; Ext. 72° ff. 
(Jastrow). 

111. 643°; iv. 805° f. (Ben- 
nett), 892> (Barnes); 
Ext. 3687 ff. (Buhl). 

iv. 803° ff. (Bennett) ; Ext. 
50*, 3745 (Buhl). 

iv. 955* (Kenyon). 

Ext. 157° (KGnig). 

ii. 656; ii, 122%, 

111, 656* (Hastings). 

111, 656° (Post); ii, 
(Macalister). 

ili. 657° (Post). 

iii. 6575 (Hastings), 326+ 
(Macalister). 

111, 658°, 

ili. 658+. 

111, 658%, 738° (Stenning) ; 
ii, 1395 (Curtis). 

111, 658% (Ramsay). 

111, 659, 
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Etymology and Use 
of παράκλητος. 

Functions. : 

Interpretation in 
Fathers and VSS . 

Translations, Alter- 
native . 

in St. John’s Gospel. 

Paradise 


Etymology : 

in OT ‘ ᾿ " 

in NT i 

in Apocr ΜΝ and 
Psendepigrapha 


in the Fathers . 
Parah , 
Parallelism . 


Paralysis, Paralytic . 


| Paramyth . ὲ ᾿ 


iii. 665° 1, 
li. 408* (Swete). 


111, 666°. 


ili. 6685, 

11}, 667°, 

ili. 6685 (Salmond); 1 
752". 

ili, 668°, 

11). 069", 

ili, 6695, 6715 >, 

ili, 6707; Ext. 3045, 
(Fairweather). 

lil. 671°L, 

ili. 672°. 

iv. 4* (Budde) ; Ext. 166° 
(Konig). 

iii. 326 (Macalister), 657° 
(Hastings). 

iii, 662" (KGénig). 
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Paran . ; ἃ » iii. 672° (Chapman). Passover— 
Parbar . ‘ ‘ . 11. 6735 (Driver); ii. 5948, Post-Exilic observance iii. 690° ff. 
598 (Conder). Preparation for iv. 64° (Purves). 
Parcel . : . ili. 673> (Hastings). Relation to Mazgzéth. iii. 684°, 685°, 686°; 
Parehed Corn » iii. 673° (Hastings); ii. Ext. 622* (Kautzsch). 
97> (Macalister); iv. to Last Supper . ii. 633°ff. (Sanday); ii. 
173°, 9155 (Post). 145°, 1400 (Plummer). 
Parchment iii. 673° (Hastings); iv. Samaritan Passover. ii. 1015 (Mackie). 


Pardon. ‘ 
Parents 


Irreverence to . 


Parlour 
Parmashta . 
Parmenas 
Parnach 
Paronomasia 


Parosh . 
Parousia 


Different Comings of 


Christ 


Doctrine of Parousia 
in Acts, Epistles, 
and Revelation . 

in Fourth Gospel . 
in Synoptics . 


Later Doctrine 


Time of Advent 


Parshandatha 
Parshioth 


Parsism 
Parthians 


Particular, Particularly 
Parties in Palestine 


Partridge . 


Paruah. 
Parvaim 


Pasach .- 
Pas-dammim 
Paseah , 


Pashhur 


Pass, Passage, Passenger 


Passion 
Passover : 


Name ‘ 
Old Testament Refer- 
ences 


946> (Kenyon). 

ii. 56° (Bethune-Baker). 

i. 848? (Bennett). 

1. 5227 (Poucher). 

ili. 674? (Selbie). 

111. 674°. 

111, 674°, 

111, 674°, 

iv. 272" (Nicol); Ext. 165° 
(Konig). 

ili. 674°. 

111, 674° (Adams Brown) ; 
i. 750°, 7535, 754%» 
(Salmond). 


lil. 674°. 
111, 675° ff. 


111. 677°. 

ili. 679%, 

ili. 675°. 

ili. 679°. 

ili. 677% >, 678°, 6797. 

ili. 680°. 

i, 2885 (Stewart); iv. 950 
(Kenyon). 

iv. 988> ff. (J. H. Moulton). 

iii. 680° (T. G. Pinches). 

ili. 681> (Hastings). 

11. 604° ff. (Sanday); iil. 


821° ff. (EKaton); Ext. 
52+ (Buhl). 

11, 6827 (Post); ii. 36> 
(Macalister). 


111, 682°. 

ill. 682 (Price); i. 134° 
(Margoliouth). 

111. 682" ; ii, 1315. 

iti. 682>5 1, 713°, 

111. 682°; 11, 128°. 

111, 682° (Bennett); ii. 124+ 
(Curtis); Ext. 701 
(IXautzsch). 

111. 683? (Hastings). 

ili. 683° (Hastings). 

111. 6842 (W. J. Moulton) ; 
i. 860* (Harding). 

lil. 688%; Ext. 6223 
(Kautzsch). 


111. 684? ff. 


OriginandSignificance iii. 6884ff.; Ext. 621), 


Passovers οἱ 


our 


Lord’s Ministry . 
of Year of Cruci- 


fixion . 


7185 (Kautzsch). 
1. 406° ff. (Turner). 


i. 411°f, (Turner). 


Pastor . P . 
Pastoral Epistles . 


Gnosticism in 
Patara . 
Pate : 
Patesi in Assyria . 
in Babylonia 


Patheus [Ap.] 

Pathros : 
Pathrusim . ‘ ᾿ 
Patmos i : 5 
Patriarchs 


Longevity of 
Patristic Commentaries 
on Pauline Epistles . 


Patrobas ᾿ 
Patroclus (Ap.) 
Pattern 

Pau 

Paul 


Arabia, Visit to 
Birth and Environ- 


ment 
Blindness . : 
Captivities 
Character and Person 


Chronology of Life . 


Citizenship 


Conversion 
Doctrine, Analyses of 
Adoption 
Angels . 
Atonement 
Baptism 
Christology 
Christ’s Death 
on the Cross 
Messiahship 


Person 


Pre-existence . 


a 


ili. 6925, 

iii, 527° (M‘Clymont), 
714° ff. (Findlay). 

ii. 187 (Headlam). 

111, 692% (Ramsay). 

111, 692° (Hastings). 

i. 1805; Ext. 535%. 

i, 224° ff, (Hommel); Ext. 


533, 535% (Jastrow). 
[See Priest-King]. 
111, 693. 


iii, 6938 (Max Miiller). 
111. 693> (Max Miiller). 
ili. 693° (Conybeare). 
111, 694? (J. Taylor). 
ili. 694°. 


[See Greek Patristic Com- 
mentaries]. 

iii. 696°. 

111, 6967. 

iii. 696" (Hastings). 

ili. 639° (Selbie). 

iii. 696> (Findlay). 

i. 31° (Headlam). 


-:- 


iii. 697°; iv. 687*(Ramsay). 

111. 331% (Macalister). 

ii. TIPE, 1, 
(Turner). 

111, 699°. 

111, 715°ff.; 1. 418-495" 
(Turner). 

i. 444> (KE. R. Bernard); 
iv. 292> (Gwatkin); 
Ext. 105° (Schiirer). 

iii. 1010 fis 1, 4248 
(Turner). 

111. 716° ff. 

111. 724°; 1, 40° (Candlish); 
ii. 218*f. (Candlish), 
472° (Martin). 

iv. 991> (Moulton). 

iv. 302 (Robertson), 345% 
(W. P. Paterson). 

111. 726; i. 489° (Robert- 
son). 

ili. 7227 ff. ; i. 386" (Agar 
Beet), 4985 (Robertson); 
iv. 302 (Robertson). 


4283 


il. 728, 
ili. "723%. 

ili, 7224; 1, 489> (Robert- 
son). 
11. 792", 
ence], 


[See Pre-exist- 
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INDEX OF 
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Paul—Doctrine— 


Christ’s 
reignty . 
Chureh . 
Organization 
Conscience 
Demonology . 


Election 


Eschatology . 


Eucharist 


Faith . 


Flesh 


Free Will 
God 


Fatherhood 
Glory . 
Righteousness 


Gifts 
Grace 


Holy Spirit 


Hope 
Justification . 


Kingdom of God . 


Law : 
Love ‘ 
Man 
Marriage 
Mediation 


Parousia 


Prayer . 
Psychology 


Regeneration 
Repentance . 
Resurrection 
Righteousness 


Salvation 


sanctification 


Sove- 


ili, 722°, 

Lil, 7205. 

1, 727%. 

i. 4715 (Kilpatrick). 

111, 728"; 1, 5942 (White- 
house) ; iv. 4105: "Ὁ 
(Whitehouse). 

111, 728°; ii, 52°f. (Stewart); 
iv. 57°. (Wartield), 
302*, 8045 (Robertson). 

ili, 729% >; 3, 489>, 497» 
(Robertson), 755° (Sal- 
mond). 


lil, 727"; i. 4895, 490> 
(Robertsoi). 


111, 724 ; i. 7879 (Strong), 
8357 ff (Warfield); iv. 
218*( Bartlet), 4353 (Ade- 
ney). 

111, 720°f.; iv. 165%, 612 
(Laidlaw), 302° (Robert- 
son). 

iv. 8045 (Robertson). 

iii. 718; iv. 301° ff (Ro- 
bertson). 

11. 718°, 

iv. 302% (Robertson). 

111, 718°; iv. 301>f. (Ro- 
bertson). 

lil, 726°, 

lil. 718” ; iv. 8045 (Robert- 
son). : 

11, 725%; i. 489 (Robert- 
son ; li. 409° ff. (Swete) ; 
Ext. 316° ff. (Scott). 

ili. 7292, 

lili, 724°; iv. 303°f. (Ro- 


bertson). 

111, 728° ff. 

111, 7195, 764-815 (Den- 
ney); iv. 8025 (Robert- 
son). 

111, 726%, 

lili, 720%; iv. 302° ff. 
(Robertson). 


111, 266° (Paterson). 

111. 8185 (Adeney). 

ili. 7290, 678» (Adams 
Brown). 

ili, 720° ; iv. 454 (Bernard). 

ill. 720°ffh; iv. 165°ff., 
6124 (Laidlaw). 

iv. 218*if,, 220 (Bartlet). 

lil. 720", 

11. 7297; 1, 489 (Robert- 
son); iv. 234>ff. (E. R. 
Bernard). 

iii, 718"; 11. 210° (San- 
day) ; lv. 2837 (Stevens). 

iv. 366°. (Adams| 
Brown). 

11. 725°; iv. 393* > (Bart- | 
let). 


Paul—Doctrine— 
Sin ὲ ‘ 


and Death . 


Soul Σ 
Spirit. 


Trinity . 

Truth 

Woman. 
Epistles . 


Date 
Order of 


Patristic Commen- 
taries on 
Quotations in 
Vocabulary 
Jerusalem, 
ence at 
Visits to 


Confer- 


Martyrdom 
Missionary Career 
First Journey 


Second Journey 


Third Journey 
Name ‘ : 
Rome, Residence in . 
Spain, Visit to . 


Thorn in the Flesh . 
Tomb 


Trade 

Trial. 

Vow. : ; 

Voyage and Ship- 
wreck . j j 


and Greek Philosophy 
and Judaizers . ‘ 
and Old Testament . 
and Revelation (Book 

of). . ὃ Γ 


lii. 720°; i. 8415 ΠΗ (J. Ἡ, 
Bernard); iv. 534° ff 
(E. R. Bernard). 

lii. 7217; iv. 5357 (Εἰ. R. 
Bernard), 

iv. 166° (Laidlaw). 

ili. 720°f. : iv. 167°, 6128 
(Laidlaw), 3037 (Robert- 
son). 

Ext. 315 ff (Scott). 

iv. 8185 (Stanton). 

ἯΙ, 720". 

111, 708° ff. ; i. 730° (Bart- 
let); iii. 527° f. (M‘Cly- 
mont), 

i, 423° (Turner). 

ili, 83335 (J. H. Ber- 
nard),. 


Ext. 4844 ff. (Turner). 
iv. 1875 (Woods). 
11. 41° (Thayer). 


ili. 705°, 

ili, ‘705° f., 7095, 118}; 1, 
315 (Headlam), 423° 
(Turner) ; ii. 95° (Dods). 

ili. 7155 ; i. 420° (Turner) ; 
iv. 3085 (Patrick and 
Relton). 

iii. 703° ff. 

ili. 704° ; 1. 4910 (Tur- 
ner). 

ili. 706° ff. ; i. 422 (Tur- 
ner); iii, 865°, 867° 
(Ramsay). 

iii, 7097 ff. ; i, 422° (Tur- 
ner); iil, 867° (Ramsay). 

iii, 697°. 

111. 713° ff. ; iv. 2972 (Ro- 
bertson), 308° ff. (Pat- 
rick and Kelton). 

ili, 7142; iv. 609% (Pat- 
rick). 

iii. 700° f. ; ii. 94> (Dods). 

iv. 308 (Patrick and 
Relton). 

111. 699%; 11. 285° (Ewing). 

iii. 7134; i. 127* (Burrows), 
418° ff. (Turner); ii. 
515° (Cowan). 

11. 500° (Eaton). 


i. 43°f. (Dickson), 519° 
(Prichard); iii. 862° ff. 
(Ramsay); iv. 268% " 
(Ramsay); Ext, 365° ff. 
(Blomfield). [See Roads 
and Travel in NT’). 

Ext. 150% (Ramsay). 

ili. 709°. 

Ext. 333° (Garvie). 


iv. 264° (Εἰ, C. Porter). 
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Poet. 
Poetry, Hebrew , : 


Poems in Prose and 


Verse 
Rules for 
Poetry 
Assonance 
Line ‘ 
Metre . 
Kinah 
Parallelism 
Paronomasia. 


Rhyme . . 

Seale of Lines 

Strophes 

Verse 

Species of Poetry 

Artistic Poetry 

Drama . 

Epos. . 

Folk Poetry . 
Contrafactum 
Gnomie 
Taunt-song 

Lyric Poetry. 


Poetry of the Pro- 


phets 
of Psalter . 


of Wisdom Lit- 


erature . 
Poison . 
Pole 
Polish Versions 
Poll 
Pollution . 
Pollux . ‘ 
Polygamy 
Polysyndeton 


Polytheism in Israel 


in Greek Religion 
Pomegranate ‘ 


Pommel : 
Pond . 
Pontius Pilate 
Pontus. 


Christianity in . 
First Kingdom . 
Jewsin . 
Name in NT 
Pontus in NT times 
Pool 
Poor. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Poplar . , . . 


| Poratha ; P ; 


Hebrew 
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iv. 2° (Selbie). 

iv. 2> (Hastings). 

iv. 2(Budde); Ext. 166° ff, 
(Konig). 

iy, 3°, 

iv. 3° ff, 

iy. 95, Ext. 165* (Konig). 

iv. 3°, 

iy. δ", 

iv. 5*: iti. 20° (Selbie). 

iv. 4*; Ext. 166 (IXonig). 

iv. 95, 272% (Nicol); Ext. 
165 (Konig). 

ly. 9*; Ext. 1685 (Konig), 

iv. 5°, 

iv. με 

iv. 4 

iv. 9? ff 

iv. 12> ff, 

ly. 9°, 

Iv, 99", 

iv. 10* ff. 

iv. 10°, 

iv. 11, 

iv. 10°, 

iv. 105, 135, 


Ext. 168° (Konig), 


iv. 12°, 
iv. 13% 
son). 


155° ff. (Davi- 


iv. 13. 

iv. 13> (Macalister). 

iv, 14%, [See Asherah]. 

Ext. 418” (Bebb). 

iv. 145 (Hastings). 

[See Unclean], 

i. 608° (Prichard). 

ili, 264>ff, (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

Ext. 156° (Konig). 

ii, 2005 ff. (Davidson), 
445" ff, (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 616° ff 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 138° ff. (amsay). 

iv. 140 (Post); 1]. 
(Maealister). 

iv. 15° (Hastings). 

iv. 18° (Wilson). 

iii. 875 (Purves). 

iv. 15? (Ramsay); 1. 
(Milligan). 

iv. 17°. 

iv. 15+. 

Ext. 95? (Schtirer). 

iv, T7%. 

iv. 15°, 

iv. 18 (Wilson). 

iv. 19* (Driver); Ext. 17° 
(Votaw). 

iv. 20° (Post). 

ἦν, 515. 


31> 


129° 


Ξ ἘΞ ' 
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Poreh , 


of Temple. 
Porcius Festus 
Poreupine 
Porpoise 
Port 
Porter . 


Portuguese Versions 
Posidonius (Ap.) . 
Possess . 

Possession by Devils 


Methods of Heal- 
ing of Christ and 
Apostles ν 

Post (Doorpost) 

Courier 


Pot 
Potiphar 
Potiphera 


Potsherd . 


Pottage ‘ 
Potter, Pottery 
Potter’s Field 


Pound , 


Poverty 

Power . 

Power of the Keys 

Powers. 

Preetorian σαν. 

Preetorium . 

Praise in OT 
History of Praise in 

Israel 

Terminology 
Use of Psalms . 


Praise in NT 
of God : 
of man by God 


of man by men 
Praise in the Early 

Chureh ᾿ : 
Prayer . 

OT— 


Place οἵ. 

Posture . ‘ 

Prayer and Saeri- 
fice . 

Terms 

in Exile and Ἰξεδηνι n 

in the Law 

in Patriarchal Re- 
ligion. ‘ ᾿ 


iv. 215 (Davies); 11. 439° 
(Warren). 

iv. 6985, 7065, 708%, 713°. 

11. 4* (Robertson). 

i. 304% (Post). 

1, 231° (Post). 

iv, 21 (Hastings). 

ivy. 22° (Selbie); ii. 113+ 
(Warren); iv. 74°, 80°, 
92%, 95 (Bandissin), 

Ext. 410° (Bebb), 

iv, ‘22, 

iv. 22° (Hastings). 

iv. 22% (Whitehouse) ; 1. 
593°; ili, 327° (Mac- 
alister) ; iv. 410°-4]2°. 


i. 593° 1, 
iv. 234 (Ewing). 
iv. 23%; Ext. 383° ff., 


386°f. (Ramsay). 

li. 40? (Macalister), 

iv. 23? (Driver). 

iv, 237, 24% (Driver); i. 
6655 (Crum); 11. 775? 
(Driver); iii, 622% 

(Griffith). 
24° (Hastings), 

(Kenyon). 

iv, 24° (Macalister). 

iv. 24> (Selbie), 262 (Bliss). 

1, 59° (Henderson); iv 
25° f. (Selbie), 

111. 4985 (A. R. 
nedy), 

iv. 27> (Bennett). 

iv. 29 (Herries). 

iv. 30° (Mason), 

i. 616> (Massie), 

iv. 33* (Purves). 

. 32> (Purves), 

iv. 33° (Selbie), 


iv. 945 


S. Ien- 


iv. 36°, 

» BB", 

1. 6125 (Woods) ; iv. 1495 
(Davison). 

iv. 885 (Lock), 

ἷν. 385, 

iv. 38>, 

iv, 38°, 


i, 428* (Gayford). 
iv, 38” (E. Τὰ, Bernard). 


iv. 404, 
iv. 39°; Ext. 173* (KGnig). 


. 40°, 
ἵν. 39%, 
iv. 40", ? 
iv. 39>, 


iv. 394, 


Prayer—OT— 
in 
period ‘ 

in Prophets . 


in Psalms, Proverbs, 


Job. 
to Angels 
in Apocrypha . 
in NT j : 
Christ’s Example 
and Teaching. 
Conditions οἵ 
Prayer 
Lord’s Prayer 


Parables on 
in Acts . 


Monarchical 


iv. 39°, 
iv. 40%, 


iv. 4]: "Ὁ, 

Ext. 2865 (Fairweather). 

Iv, 42% b, 

iv, 42°, 

iv, 42> ff, 

iv. 43>, 

iv. 482, 
Prayer]. 

iv, 483, 

iv. 4445, 


[See ULord’s 


Prayerand Fasting i iv. 44>, 


Times and Places 
Epistles and 
Apocalypse 
in Early Church 
in Religion of Baby- 
lonia ᾿ 
Prayer of Manasses 


in 


Preacher, The 

Preaching 
Christian . 
Jewish 

Precipitation 


Predestination 
Bible Doctrine, Sum- 
mary of 
Decree . 
Election 
Reprobation . 
Christ’s Teaching in 
Synoptic Gospels 
in St. John 
Doctrine of Acts 
Hebrews 
St. James 
St. Jolin 
St. Paul 


St. Peter 
Jewish Doctrine 
in the aus 
period 
OT Doctrine 
Cosniical 
| Soteriological 
_ Terms 
and Divine ¥ ore- 
knowledge. ‘ 


| Prediction and Prophecy 


| Pre-existence of Christ 


4. 7905 (Lock); ii. 


iv. 443, 
iv. 44> ff. 
i, 4985 (Gayford). 


Ext. 563° (Jastrow). 

lil, 2890 (Porter); iv. 532 
(E. R. Bernard). 

i. 6377 1. (Peake). 

iv. 45> (Adeney),. 

iv. 463. 

iv. 45%, 

i. 526 (Poucher) ; 11. 299° 
(Selbie). 

iv. 475 (Warfield). 


81», 
61, 
623, 
62°, 


ἵν. 
lV. 
lV. 
1V. 


iv, 54°, 
ἵν, 55%. 
iv. 56>, 
iv, 57% 
iv. 56% 
iv. 57”. 

57 --615; ii, 52°f. 
(Stewart); iv. 3027, 9045 
(Robertson). 
ly. 515. 

iv. 53° ff, 


Ext. 293° (Fairweather). 
iv. 484, 

iv, 49>, 

iv: §L*, 

lv, 47° 


11. 52° ff. (Stewart). 
iy. 113%, 118", 
(Davidson). 


120° ff, 


4614, 
462> (Ottley); iii, 133% 
(Purves),722>(Findlay), 
793” (Chase); iv. 576° If. 
(Sanday). 
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Pre-existence of Souls. 


Preparation Day . 
Presbyter . : 


Presbytery . 
Present 
Presently 
President 
Press . r 
Press, Pressfat 


Prevent 

Prey 

Price 

Prick P 
Priests and Levites 


Aaronic Priesthood . 


"imarkeélin ᾿ : 
Chief Priest, Head 
Priest : 


Consecration 


David’s Sons as 
Priests . 


Divisions of Priest- 
hood 

Doorkeepers 

Dress 

Duties : 

Eli, House of 


Gizbarim . 
High Priest 


Installation of Priests 
Keepers ofthe Thresh- 

old , 
King as Priest . 
Levites  . 


Levitical Cities ; 


Mediation ; 
Moses and  Priest- 
hood. 
Names HK6éhén and 
Léwi 

Nethinim . 


Non-Levite Priests . 


iv. 63° (Marshall), 164° 
(Laidlaw); Ext. 291» 
(Fairweather). 

iv. 63> (Purves). 

iv. 64°(Adeney); i. 301°f., 
440° f.(Gwatkin), 433? ff. 
(Gayford). 

iv. 64% (Adeney). 

ii. 172° (Selbie). 

iv. 64°, 

lv, 657, 

iv, 65* (Hastings). 

i, 855> (Hastings); 11. 33° 
(Macalister), 

iv. 65° (Hastings). 

iv. 66° (Hastings), 

iv. 67% 

ii. 194° (Selbie). 

iv. 67% (Baudissin) ; Ext. 
648° ff, ,719* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 69°, 82>, 89° ff; 1, 2> 
(H. A. White), 6> (N. 
J. D. White); Ext. 
633* (Kantzsch). 

iv. 96° f. 


iv. 73°f., 75%, 78°, 82. 
{See High Priest]. 

iii. 103° (Ifarford-Bat- 
tersby). 


iv. 737; ii. 4795 (Sten- 
ning), 842° (Williams). 


. 815, 985, 

iv. 74>, 80%, 92%, 952, 

iv. 82>, 84", 90°. 

iv, 705, 795, 82° ἢ, 95°, 
71%, 72°; Ext. 648° 

(Kautzsch). 

iv. 96°. 

iv. 73°, 79%", 81*, 83>, 90°, 
92*, 96*f. [See High 
Priest]. 

iv. 70°, 83%, 85>. 


iv. 745, 756* (Selbie). 
iv. 72*. [See Priest- Kings]. 
iv, 61», ‘70°, 145, T5*Hf., 


IP, Wei, βάρει, 
94° ff.; ili, 1015 
(Cooke); Ext. 719» 
(Kautzseli). 

iw. 715, 935; Ext. 717 
(Kautzsch). 

111. 313° (Adeney). 

iv, 68 f.: Ext. 633° 
(Kauntzsch). | 

ἵν. G7" 4. 

iv. 74%, 80%, 94; iil, 519 
(Taylor). 

iv. 69°f.; Ext. 6485" 
(Kautzscl). 


Priests and Levites— 
Oracles, Giving of . 


Portions and Reve- 
nues of Priests . 


Priesthood in earliest 
times . 


David to Josiah 


in Deuteronomy 
from Josiah to the 
Exile 
Josiah’s 
mation 
in Jeremiah 
in Ezekiel , 


Refor- 


from Ezekiel to Ezra 
in Priestly Writing 


from [Ezra to the 
Chronicler . 
after OT times 
Purity, Rules for 


Ségan ; : ᾿ 

Solomon’s Servants . 

Women, Serving 

Priest in NT : 

Jewish Priests . 

Priesthood of 

lievers : 

of Christ : 

of Christian Minis- 
ters. 
Priests’ Code 


Be- 


Characteristics . 
Date and Origin 


Ethics 

Extent. 

Idea of God 
Language . 
Legislation ; ‘ 


Priesthood in 


Date of System 
Sacrifice 1n 


Sources 
in Genesis. 
in Joshua . 


Priest- Kings in Ana- 
tolian Religion 
| in Assyria 


in Babylonia . ᾿ 


iv. 715; Ext. 6215, 6485 ff, 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 71%, 76%, 79, 85° ff. , 93>, 
05%¢ Ext, 717°, 722. 
(Kautzscl1). 


iv. 68° ff. ; Ext. 621%, 648° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 72°; Ext. 648° ff. 
(Kautzsch), 

iv. 74° ff, 


: ΤΙ 
iv. 775, 
ἦν, 77", 

77> ff. s 
(i<antzseli). 
iv.. ἼΘ᾽ ἢς 
iv. 81° ff. ; 
(Kautzsch), 


Ext. 705° 


Ext. 7105 


iv. 91> ff. 

iv. 94° ff. 

iv. 89", 83>f.; Ext. 719° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 96*f. 

iv. 74>, 569° (Taylor). 

iv. 85°, 89%, 934> (Adeney). 

. 97> (Denney). 

iv. 985, 


iv. 99", 
iv. 98* if, 


iv. 1005. 

ii, 9080 Π΄ἰ (Woods); iv. 
81° ff. (Baudissin) ; Jéxt. 
715* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 368°. 

i, 370°; Ext 
(Kauntzsch). 

Ext. 722° (Ikautzsch). 

11. 369°. 

Ext. 715% (Kautzsch). 

11, 369*. 

ili. 70* ff. (Driver), 102° if. 

(Harford-Battersby). 
81> (Baudissin) ; 

Ext. 7195 (i<autzsch), 

iv. 86", 

iv. 336° (Paterson); Ext. 
720° ff, (Kautzscli). 

Ext. 7155 (Kautzseh). 

li, 144* (Ryle). 

ii. 3870* (Woods), 
(Smith), 


1 δ" 


iv. 
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Ext. 1105 (Ramsay), 

i. 1805 (Hommel); Ext. 
535* (Jastrow). 

i. 224° ff. (Hommel); Ext. 
533° (Jastrow). 
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Priest-Kings in Israel . 

Prince . ‘ 

Princess 

Principality . 

Principle . . 

Prisca, Priscilla . 
Author of Epistle to 

the Hebrews? ᾿ 

House in Rome Ἵ 


Prison . ‘ 
Spirits in . 


Privy, Privily 
Prochorus . 
Proconsul 

Procurator . ᾿ 

Profane ' 

Profess, Binfession : 

Prognosticator 

Prologue : 

Promise P ‘ 
Conditions of 
Contents of ‘ 
Heirs of . ‘ ‘ 

Proper , 

Prophecy sal Bionhieta 


Ecstasy . ‘ , 
Eschatology . : 


Ethics ‘ 


False Prophecy 
Criteria of Trueand 
False , 
Function . ᾿ 
Historical Steps 
Age of Samuel 


of Early Mon- 
archy 


Canonical Prophets 


Decline and Expiry 
Idea of Prophet : 


Inspiration : . 
Interpretation and 
Fulfilment. ‘ 


Messianic Prophecy . 


Names for Propliet . 


Interpreter 

Man of God . 
Prophet. 

Seer. ‘ ‘ 


Servant of God 
ord” . Ε : 
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iv, 72% (Baudissin). 
iv. 100" (Selbie). 
iv, 100° (Selbie). 
iv. 1025 (Hastings). 
i, 682° (Massie). 
iv. 102° (Headlam), 


iv. 103°. 

iv. 310+ 
Relton), 

iv. 103* (Bennett); iil. 
8305 (Turner). 

i. 7845 (Salmond); iii. 
795% Ὁ (Chase). 

iv. 103°, 

iv. 1045, 

iv. 1045, 144> (Headlam), 

iv, 1045 (Headlam), 

iv. 104°, 

iv, 1045, 

iv. 104°, 

iv. 104°, 

iv. 104° (Denney). 

iv. 106+. 

iv. 1053. 

iv. 105°, 

iv. 106° (Hastings). 

iv. 106° (Davidson); 
Ext. 650°, 672? ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 653*, 6789 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 121°; 1, 735° ff. ; Ext. 
691° ff.,710°(Kautzsch), 

i. 779° (Strong); Ext. 
0875, 710 5 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 1115, 116°, 


(Patrick and 


iv. 117°. 

iv, 1115; iii, 314°(Adeney). 

iv. 109? ff. 

iv. 109%: Ext, 
(Kautzsch), 


651° 


iv. 110; Ext. 653° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 110°; Ext. 672? ff 
(Kautzsch), 

iv. 111°. 

iv. 1105 8; 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 114° ff. ; ii. 4085 (Swete); 
Ext. 675° (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 651° 


iv. 124° ff, 

iv. 121° ff; Ext. 694° 
(Kautzsch),. 

iv. 1085, 113%. 

iv. 113+. 

iv. 1133. 

iv. 1088 - Ext. 6514, 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 108, 1107; Ext. 6514 
(Kautzsch), 


653* 


iv, 1133. 


Prophecy and Prophets— 


Old Prophet 

Origin of Prophecy . 

OT Prophets, Classi- 
fication of . , 

Predictive Prophecy . 

Schoolsof. . . 


Teaching of Prophets 
Doctrine of God 


God’s Covenant 
with Israel 


Individualism 
Prayer . ‘ ; 
Righteousness ; 
Ritual . ‘ Ξ 
Sin 


and Apocalyptic : 
and Divination 


andIdolatry . . 
and Sacrifice 
Prophet in NT, . 


in Didache 
Prophetess 
Prophets (Division of 
OT) . 
Propitiation . ; 


Proselyte  . . . 
Baptism . ; 


Duties and Rights . 
History of Jewish 
Proselytism . ᾿ 
Terms ‘ . 
God-fearers . : 
Proselytes of the 
Gate . ‘ 

Prove . : 


Proverb : 
Relation to Parable . 
to Riddle . 
Proverbs, Book of Ξ 


Analysis . ‘ 

Authorship and 
Unity 

Canonicity 

Dates of component 
Parts. ‘ . 

Ethies : 


ili, 5043 (Stevenson), 
iv. 1074, 


iy. 1195, 

iv. 113, 118", 120°, 

iv, 1095: 1. 6475 (A. B.S. 
Kennedy); iii. 4785 
(Driver); Ext. 656° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 118° ff. 

iv. 119%; ii, 204° ff, ; Ext. 
678° (Kautzsch). 


iv. 119°, 
iv. 190: Ext. 702 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 40° (Bernard). 

iv, 274° ff. (Skinner), 

iv. 1100, Ext. 685° ff, 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 530° (E. R. Bernard), 

iv. 112°; i. 109" (Charles) ; 
iv. 244° ff. (Porter). 

iv. 107°; i. 612* (Jevons) ; 
Ext. 650° 1, (Kautzsch), 

ii, 446>f% (W. P,. Pater- 
son); Ext 690 
(Kautzscl). 

iv. 335° ff, (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext 685» 
(Kautzsch). 

iv, 127° (Gwatkin); i, 
432 ff. (Gayford), 440+; 
li, 407" (Swete). 

Ext. 440° (Bartlet). 

iv. 127° (Selbie), 


ili, 596° (Curtis), 
iv, 1285 (Driver) ; 
7215 (Kautzsch). 
iv. 1890 (F. C. Porter). 
iv. 135°; i, 239% (Plum- 
mer) ; iv. 216 (Bartlet). 
iv, 135%, 


Ext. 


iv. 1367. 
iv. 132° ff. 
iv. 134°f, 


iv. 1354, 

iv. 137% (Hastings); ii. 
347* (Chapman). 

iv. 1375 (Konig). 

111. 663° (Plummer). 

iv. 270° (Nicol). 

iv. 189° (Nowack); Ext. 
728> (Kautzsch). 

iv, 139° 1. 


iv, 140°, 
ili, 6185 (Woods). 


iv. 141+. 
i. 782% (Strong). 


Proverbs, Book of— 


Language . ‘ ‘ 
Poetry . . . 
Prayer in , , 
Righteousness, Idea af 


Text and Versions 
Providence . ἃ ‘ 


Province ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Government . ‘ 
Roman Provinces in 

NT : ; : 

Provoke, Provocation . 

Psalms, Book of . ‘ 


Acrostic Psalms , 
Apocryphal Psalms . 


Authorship 
Canonicity 
Classification . ᾿ 
Date. : : 
Davidie ‘Dxaling 
Divisions of Book , 
Character. ; 
Dates of ‘ 
Ethics ‘ * 


Formation of Psalter 
Imprecatory Psalms. 


Maceabzean Psalms . 
Messianic Psalms 


Name ‘ ; 

Number and arrange- 
ment 

Poetry 


Prayer in . ; 
Religious and Ethical 
Ideas . ‘ : 
Doctrine of God 


Immortality . 


Nature . j j 
Retribution . 


Righteousness 
Sacrifice ‘ : 
Sin : 
Suffering of Right- 
eous ; 
Text and Versions , 
Titles ‘ 
*"Aijeleth hea. 
Shahar : , 
“Alamoéth . . 
*Al-tashheth . , 
Ascents. : 
Chief Musician, For 
the . 
Dedication, Α — 
at the, ete. ‘ 
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Psalms, Book of—Titles— 


iii, 33* (Margoliouth). 

iv. 13% (Budde). 

iv. 41> (EK. R, Bernard). 

iv. 277* (Skinner), 531° 
(E. R. Bernard), 

iv. 143%, 

iv. 143° (Hastings), 143° 
(Garvie). 

iv. 144° (Headlam). 

iv. 144° ff, 


iv. 144°, 

iv. 145%, 

iv. 145? (Davison); Ext. 
723° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 1567. 

iv. 146%. 

iv. 1495 ff. 

111, 6125 (Woods). 

iv, 1615, 

ἵν, 149°. 

iv. 150° ff. 

iv. 146° ff, 

iv. 147% 

iv. 147° ff. 

i. 7815 (Strong) ; 
726 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 146. 

iv. 158>; Ext. 726° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 152°, 

iv. 1590 fi: Ext. 727% 
(Kautzsch). 

iv, 1459", 


Ext. 


ἵν, 146+. 

lv. 149*f., 
(Budde). 

iv. 41" (Bernard), 


155° ff, 13% 


iv. 156. 

iv, 1587», Ext 

(Kautzsch). 
1595. Ext. 7289 

(Kautzsch). 

iv. 157°. 

iv. 9255 (Siegfried) ; Ext. 
726 (Kautzsch), 

iv. 277° (Skinner), 

iv, 1585, 

iv. 157°, 


1.245 


ἦν. 


iv. 159+. 
iv. 161, 
. 150%, 153 ff, 


iv. 153+. 
iv. 1585, 
iv. 153°. 
[See below, Degrees]. 
iv. 153°. 


iv. 153°. 


Degrees, Songs οἵ, 
Gittith, Set to the 
Higgaion 
Jonath ’elem She 
kim . ; 
Mahilath , 
Maschil . ‘ , 
Michtam ; 
Muth-labben . 
Néginoth . ; 
Néhiloth 
Remembrance, To 
bring to ‘ 
Shéminith . ‘ 
Shiggaion . 
Shoshannim, Shu- 
shan-‘eduth , 
Song of Loves 
To Teach ‘ 
Psalms of Solomon , 
Contents, Summary 
of . . 
Date, Charasusn, ata. 
Demonology 
Eschatology . 
History ‘ ‘ 
MSS. ‘ ‘ , 
Messianic Teaching . 


Name 

Pharisaic Siandpoiat 
Psaltery . 
Psaltiel (Ap.) 
Psammitichus 
Psychology . 


Conscience 
Flesh 


Heart . 
Man 


Mind 
Soul 


Spirit . . 


in ἌΡΕΟΣ Period 
Ptah 
Ptolemais . ‘ 
Ptolemy , 
Ptolemy, Canon οἱ 
Ptolemy 11. 
Ptolemy 111.. 
Ptolemy Iv. . 
Ptolemy Vv. . 
Ptolemy VI. . 


| Ptolemy VII. . 
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153°, 
154°. 
1 542, 


1V. 
ἵν. 
1V. 


154+, 
1545, 
iv. 1544, 
ὧν, 154°, 
iv. 154°, 
iv, 154°, 
iv. 154°. 


ἵν. 
ἵν. 


154°, 
154°, 
154°, 


1V. 
iV. 
iv. 


1553. 
155%. 
155+. 
162> (James). 


lV. 
lv. 
ἵν. 
iv. 


163+, 

iv. 162°. 

iv. 409% (Whitehouse). 

i. 7440 (Charles), 

iv. 162°, 

iv. 162°, 

iv. 163°; Ext, 299° (¥air- 
weather), 

iv. 162°, 

iil. 827° (Eaton), 

iv. 163° (Hastings). 

iv. 163°; 111, 819%. 

i. 663° (Crum). 

iv. 163°, 608% 6125 
(Laidlaw); 111. 720? ff. 
(Findlay) ; Ext. 665° ff, 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 168%. [See Conscience], 


lV. 


iv. 1657; ii. 14°; 111. 720° 
(Findlay); Ext. 666° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 1685 ; ii. 317°; iii. 720° 
(Findlay). 

iv. 165°; 111. 225°( Adeney), 
720° (Findlay). 

iv. 168%, 

iv. 1645, 1665, 608%; iii, 
720° (Findlay); Ext. 


666° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 166°, 167°, 611°; 11]. 
720° (Findlay); Ext. 
666° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 291% (Fairweather), 

Ext. 185° (Wiedemann), 

iv. 169° (Macmillan), 

iv. 1705 (Moss). 

i. 179 (Hommel), 

iv. 170° (Moss), 

iv. 170° (Moss), 

iv. 1715 (Moss), 

iv. 171* (Moss). 

iv, 1715 (Moss), 

iv. 171° (Moss). 
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Puah . ‘ ‘ 
Publican ᾿ ; ᾿ 
Publius : ; ‘ 
Pudens ᾿ 


Pudu-ilu * 

Pul ’ 

Pul (Is 66") , 

Pulpit . 

Pulse 

Punishments 
Anathema 
Banishment 
Beating 
Beheading 
Blinding 
Branding and — ο 
Braying in a Mortar _ 
Confiscation 
Crucifixion 
Cutting asunder. 
Cutting off from the 

people 
Divine Visitation 
Drowning . 
Exposure 
Beasts 

Fines 
Flaying 
Hanging . 
Imprisonment . 
Indignities 
Mutilation 
Plucking off the Hair 
Precipitation 
Restitution 
Retaliation 
Sawing asunder 
Scourging . 


to Wild 


Slavery . 


Slaying by — or 
Sword é 
Stocks 
Stoning 
Strangling 
Stripes 
Suffocation 
in Code of Hemi 
rabi 
Punishment, Piverlasi- 
ing . ; ᾧ i 


Punites ; Ξ : 
Punon : 
Punt, Land of 
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iv. 172% (Cooke); 11. 129° 
(Curtis). 

iv. 172? (Adeney); Ext. 
394° (Ramsay). 

iv. 1735 (Muir); ili. 337 
(Robertson). 

iv. 173° (Lock), 310? 
(Patrick and Relton). 

i, 181°. 

iv. 1735, 7015 (Sayce). 

iv. 1775 (Max Miiller). 

iv, 178", 

iv. 173° ii, 27°. 

i, 523% ff. (Poucher). 

534% (Denney). 

1, 523". 

i. 523°. 

i, 523°, 

i, 523°, 

i, 525%, 

i. 

i 

i 

1 


o pele 
a 


524°, 
1, 5245, 
i, 528° (Adams Brown). 
1. 5244, 


1 5242, 
1, 5245, 
1. 5245, 


5245, 
524, 
525", 
. 525%; ii. 2085 (Selbie). 
5254, 
525%, 
525%, 
525%. 
. 526; 11. 299° (Selbie). 
526". 
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526+. 

526°, 

5265, 527%; iv. 419> 
(Strachan). 


i. 5265; iv. 463° (White- 
house), 


i, 526%, 
1. 527%. 
i, 527%. 
i. 527%, 
i, 5274, 
527". 


Ext. 595° ff. (Johns). 


i. 110? (Charles), 6814 
(Murray), 752° (Sal- 
mond); ii, 345° (Sal- 
mond); i1.744>(Massie). 

iv. 173°. 

iv, 178, 

ili. 
(Thatcher); Ext. 3614, 

[See 


363° (Blomfield). 
Put]. 


627" (Price), 8587, 


Purah . 
Purchase 
Purge . 
Paritontion . 
in Babylonian Re- 
ligion ‘ 
in Greek Mysteries ν 


Purim , ‘ ‘ : 
Name ‘ ‘ 


Theories of Origin . 
Purity . 


Purple . 


Purse ., 
Purtenance , 
Purvey, John 


Purveyor 
Put 


Puteoli. 
Puthites 
Putiel . 
Puvah . 
Puzur-Assur 
Pygarg 


Pyramid 

Pyrrhus 

Python 

Qoheleth , 

Quail . : ; 


Quake . 
Quality 


| Quarrel 


Quarry . 


Quartus 
Quartz . 
@uaternion . 
Queen . 


Queen of Heaven. : 


Question 

Quick, Quicken 
Quicksands . 

Quince . 

Quintus Memmins (Ap. ) 
Quirinius, Census of . 


‘On . , 


, Quiver . ὴ : 


iv. 1735", 
iv. 173°. 
. 174, 
. 832% > (Peale). 


Ext. 555% (Jastrow). 

Ext. 115°, 1275 (Ramsay), 
145° (Farnell). 

iv. 1745 (M‘Clymont); i. 
861 (Harding). 

iv. 175°; iii, 153° (White- 
house). 

iv. 174°, 

iv. 175° (Massie) ; 
20> (Votaw). 

iv. 176 (Post); i. 
(Thatcher). 

i. 231 (Mackie), 

iv. 176°, 

Ext, 240* (J. H. Lup- 
ton). 

iv. 176°. 

iv. 176° (Max Miiller); 
iii, 160° (Johns); Ext. 
817(Jastrow). [See 
Punt}. 

iv. 1785" (Redpath). 

iv. 1785; 11. 127°, 

iv. 1785, 

iv. 172° [Puah], 

i. 180>- 

iv. 1785 (Post); i. 610° 
[Dishon]; ii. 36° (Mac- 
alister), 

iv. 178°, 

iv. 178», 

lv. 1780 (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 145° f, (Farnell). 


Ext. 


457° 


i. 637° ff [Ecclesiastes] ; 
iv. 13>. 

iv. 179% (Post); iL 
(Macalister), 

iv. 1795, 

iv. 1795, 

iv. 179° (Hastings). 

iv. 179 (Selbie), 
(Patrick). 

iv. 1805, 

iv, 620> (Flinders Petrie). 

iv. 180% (Barnes). 

iv. 180* (Lukyn Wil- 
liams). 

iv. 181% (Bennett); i. 169% 
(Driver), 

iv, 181> (Hastings), 

iv. 1825 (Hastings). 

iv. 1890 (Hull). 

ii. 3805, 39° (Macalister). 

111, 338°. 

iv. 183% (Plummer); i. 
4045 (Turner): Ext. 356° 
(Kenyon), 

iv. 183°. 

iv. 183° (Barnes), 


36° 


618» 
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Quotations . 
Old Testament 
New Testament— 
Combined Quota- 
tions . . . 
Manner of Quota- 
tion in different 
Books 
Quotations 
Aramaic. 
Apocrypha and 
Pseudepi- 
grapha . 
Hebrew OT 
Indirect Quota- 
tions ; 
Pagan Writers . 
Paraphrastie 


from 


Quotations 
LXX , ‘ , 
Use for Textual 
Criticism . : 


Ra, : . F 


RNaama, Raamah , 
Raamiah 
Raamses, Rameses 
Rabbah 

Rabbi . 

Rabbith 

Rabboni 

Rab-inag 


Rab-saris 
_ Ttab-shalceh . 


Raca 

Raeal 

Race . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

taces of the Old Testa- 
ment 


Hebrews and Semites 


Amalekites 
Ammonites 
Arabs 
Arammeans ; 
Assyrians and 
Babylonians 
Canaanites 
Edomites 
Ethiopians 
Hebrews, 
of : : : 
Hebrews, Sub- 
division of . 
Ishmaelites 
Midianites 
Moabites 
Phcenicians 
Seinites, Original 
IIome of , 


Origin 
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iv. 1845 (Woods). 
iv. 184+, 


iv. 185°, 


iv. 186° 1 
iv. 184° £, 
iv. 1888, 
iv. 1845, 


iv. 1863. 
iv. 1885, 


iv. 1867. 
iv. 184°. 


iv. 187°, 


Ext. I182%5 1855, 184 
(Wiedemann), 

iv. 1885 (Margoliouth), 

iv. 1884, 


iv. 188? (Sayce). 

iv. 1895 (Stenning), 

iv. 190* (Moss). 

iv. 190°. 

iv. 190* (Moss). 

iv. 190° (T. G. Pinches); 
iii, 203° (Benecke); 
iv. 989* (J. H. Moul- 
ton). 

iv, 1915 (T. 6. Pinehes). 

iv. 1915 (T. G. Pinches) ; 
ili, 206" note (White- 
house), 

iv. 191° (Massie). 

iv. 192, 

11, 1085 (Nicol). 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


725 fi. (Jastrow), 
72° if. 

78, 

795. 

74°, 

735, 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


72°, 795, 
76> 40. 
74°, 75°, 
vo 
Ext. 73°. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 73°. 
Ext. 


145, 1551, 
74". 


Ext, 


Races of the OT— 


Races of doubtful 
Origin— 
Amorites 
Anakim, Emim, 
Rephaim, Zam- 
zumimim 


Hittites. ‘ ‘ 
Races of Genesis 10 . 
Ham 
Japheth 
Shem 
Non-Semitice and 
Mixed Races 
Egyptians 
Philistines 
Rachel . 
Grave of 
Tribal Significance 
Raddai . 
Rag, Rageed 
Ragau (Ap.). 
Rages (Ap.) . 
Raguel . 
Rahab . 


Rahab (myth) 


Raham 
Rahel 
Raiment 
Rain 
Rainbow 
Raisin . 


Rakem 
Rakkath 
Rakkon 

tam. (person) 
Nam (aninial) 
Ram, Battering 
Rams’ Horns 


Rams’ Skins 
taniah . ‘ , ‘ 
Tiainah (Ramoth) of the 
South ; : 
Ramathaim, Ramathaim- 
zophim 
Ikamathite 
ftamath-lehi 
Ramath-mizpeh 
Rameses 


Tanunah 
Ramiman 


Rammiiin-nirari 1. 
tammiin-nirari 11. 
Ranunain-nirarl 111. 
Rammién-musheshir 
Raminin-shum-idina 
Ramman-shum-uzur 
Ramoth 
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Ext. 


Ext. 

Ext. 78", 

Ext. 

Ext. 

Ext. 

Ext. 80%, 851, 

Ext. 

Ext. 78°, 

Ext. 78°. 

iv. 192° (Driver). 

iv. 195". 

: 192%, 

iv. 1935 ; ii. 1265, 

iv, 198». 

iv, 1935, 

iv. 193° (Sayce). 

iv. 193%, 

iv. 193° (Aglen); 11, 4744 
(Ewing). 

iv. 1945 (Selbie); 1. 505° 
(Whitehouse). 

iv, 195" ; il. 127% 

iv. 192° [Rachel]. 

iv. 195+, 

iv. 195° (Hull). 

iv. 196? (James Patrick). 

11. 32° (Macalister); iv. 
869" (Post). 

iv, 224°[Rekem); ii, 129%. 

iv, 197%. 

111, 335* (Selbie). 

iv, 1975 5 11. 1267 2%, 126%. 

iv. 486 (Post). 

i, 258 (Barnes). 

111, 462" (Millar); iv. 8103 
(Abrahams). 

i, 632” (H. Porter). 

iv. 1975 (Warren). 


78". 


. 1088 (Driver). 


. 1085 (Driver). 

iv. 1905, 

111. 945 (Cooke). 

iv. 190", 

iv. 1885 (Sayce) ; 1. 803%-> 
(Harris and Chapman). 

iv. 199", 

i, 177, 2155 (Hommel) ; 
iv. 284° (Price); Ext. 
544° (Jastrow). 

i. 1815 (Hommel). 

i. 183°; 

i. 185° (1Jominel), 

i, 180°. 

i, 1823, 

Ty 1824, 

iv. 1992, 


" 
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Ramoth-gilead . ‘ 


Ramses 1. 


Ramses Il. . . ὲ 
Ramses Ill. . Σ 
Range . ‘ ; 
Ransom 

Rape . . 


Rapha, Raphah . 
Raphael (Ap.) . ' 
Raphaim (Ap.) . ‘ 
Raphon (Ap.) : 
Kaphu . ὃ ; > 
Rasses (Ap.) F 
Rathumus (Ap.) . 
Raven . : : 
Raven, Ravin. ‘ 
Raziz (Ap.) . 

Razor . 

Reaiah 


Reaping 

Reba 

Rebecea 

Rebekah 

Reeah . ; 
Receipt of Custom 
Rechab, Rechabites 


Reconciliation 
Record . 
Recorder, The 


Recover . : ᾿ 
Red : 
Red Dragon 


Red Heifer . : ‘ 


Preparation and pur- 
pose of Ashes 
Significance of Rite . 
Type of Christ . 
Red Horse . ° ‘ 
ted Sea ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Redeemer, Redemption 


in Hebrews 
1 Peter 
2 Peter 
of Land 


Reed 
Pen . : 

Reed Grass . 
Reelaiah 

veelias (Ap.) 

tefiner, Refining 
tefrain : ‘ ‘ 
Refuge, Cities of 


iv. 199% (Merrill) ; 11. 158° 
(Warren). 

i, 662? (Crum). 

i, 662% (Crum), 
(Driver); iii. 
(Griffith). 

i. 662> (Crum); ili. 8205 
(Griffith). 

iv. 199° (Hastings). 

iv. 9005 (Adams Brown). 

1. 522 (Poucher). 

iv, 201"; ii. 130°. 

iv. 201* (Marshall), 

iv. 2015, 

iv. 201°. 

iv. 201°, 

iv. 201°. 

iv. 201°, 

iv. 201° (Post). 

iv. 202* (Hastings). 

iv. 202, 

iv. 202 (Carslaw). 

iv. 202°; fi. Jeo>, 197°, 
1283, 

i. 49° f. (J. W. Paterson), 

ἵν. 202%. 

iv. 202°, 

iv. 202° (Driver). 

iv. 2085 ; ii, 128°, 

iv. 203°. 

iv. 203* (Bennett); Ext. 
659 (Kautzsch), 

iv. 204> (Adamson). 

iv. 2075 (Hastings). 

iv. 2070 (Stenning); ii. 
843" (Williams), 8585 
(Burney). 

iv. 207°. 

i. 457> (Thatcher). 

iv. 256° ff, 261° (F. C. 
Porter). 

iv, 207° (A. R. 8S. Ken- 
nedy). 


166° 
820 


iv. 208%», 351? (Eaton). 

iv. 2094, 

iv. 209°. 

iv. 259° (F. C, Porter). 

iv. 2105 (Hull). 

iv. 210°, 200? (Adams 
Brown) ; ii. 2237 (A, R. 
S. Kennedy). 

li. 3337 (Bruce). 

111, 7945 (Chase), 

ili, 7975 (Chase). 

iv, 325°, 326° (Harford- 
Battersby). 

iv. 212 (Post). 

iv. 947 (Kenyon). 

iv. 213. 

iv. 188* [Raamiah], 

iv. 2137. 

iv. 213* (Carslaw),. 

iv. 213°, 

iv. 213° (Merrill). 


Nefuse . 
Regem . 
Regem-melech 
Regeneration 
Baptismal 
Biblical 


and non- 


Biblical Phrase- 


ology 
In OT— 


in National and Per- 


sonal Religion 
of Proselytes 
In NT— 
in Hebrews . 
St. James 
St. John . 
St. Paul . 
St. Peter . ‘ 
Synoptic Gos- 
pels . : 
Summary of NT 
Teaching . ‘ 
Register ; ; j 
Rehabiah 
tehob . 
Rehoboam 


Rehoboth 


Rehoboth-ir 
Rehum 

Rei ; 
Reins . 


Rekem . : 

Religion 
Family 
Mosaic 


Post-Exilic ; : 


Primitive Semitic 
Prophetic . 


and Man . , 
and Revelation 
in Assyrian Period . 
in NT times. 


in Period of 
Judges . 


Religion of Babylonia 


and Assyria 


the 


iv. 2145 (Hastings). 

iv, 214°; ii, 1275», 

iv. 214°. 

iv. 214> (Bartlet). 

iv, 217, 219%; © 
(Pluminer), 


243° 


iv. 2144, 


iv, 215° f, 
iv. 2164. 


iv. 2184, 
iv. 216°, 
iv. 2194, 
iv. 9188, 
iv. 217°. 


iv. 216°. 


iv, 220? ff. 

ii, 1215 (Curtis). 

iv, 221"; ii, 124%, 

iv. 221> (Stenning). 

iv, 209° (N. J. D. White) ; 
ii. 126», 1274 (Curtis). 
iv. 223> (Selbie); i. 6458 

(Sayce). 

iv, 223> (T. G. Pinches). 

iv. 224° (Selbie). 

iv, 224% (J. Taylor). 

iv. 224% (Hastings); 11, 
837 (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 224 ii, 127%. 

iv. 225° (Hastings). 

i, 849> (Bennett). 

ii. 4405 (W. P. Paterson), 
509% (Barnes) ; iii. 446° 
(Bennett) ; Ext. 624° if, 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 821° ff. (Eaton); Ext. 
708° ff. (Kautzsch). 

ii, 4455 (W. P. Paterson). 

ii. 512? (Barnes); [see 
Prophecy]; Ext. 671°. 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 322% (Garvie). 

Ext. 323° (Garvie). 

li. 513? (Barnes). 

ii. 205° ff., 605° fh (San- 
day); Ext. 48° ff, δῶ» 
(Buhl). 


ii. 808" (Barnes), 816% > 
(Koénig); Ext. 634° ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

[See Idolatry; Israel, 
Religion of; Judaism, 
Sacrifice, Worship]. 


[See Babylonia, Religion 
of]. 
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Religion of Egypt . Ext. 176° (Wiedemann). | Religion of Greece and 


Cosmogony . . Ext. 177° ff Asia Minor— 
Creation, Theories Influence on Society : 
of ‘ Ext. 177° Hierodoulai Ext. 130%, 
Destruction of the Household Pro- 

World ‘ Ext. 181", tégés , Ext. 1333. 
Cultus, Ext. 191°, Marriage . Ext. 129° f, 
Future Life, Somer: Religious infu. 

tion of : . Ext. 192° ff ences on Social 

Dead, Realm of Ext. 193° ff. Conditions Ext. 133+, 
Dwelling - place of Self-Mutilation. Ext. 131%, 
gods . : Ext. 193%, Women Guards. Ext. 130°. 
Immortality, Osir- Ritual and Cere- 
ian Doctrine of . Ext. 194? ff, monial , Ext. 124 ff 
Sun, Notions con- Approaching the 

nected with Ext. 193%. Deity Ext. 127°, 

Gods , ' Ext. 182° ff, Confession Ext. 127°. 
Historical Danelag: Hieroi Ext. 1294, 
ment of the power Mysteries . Ext. 124° ff, 

of particular gods Ext. 182° ff. Priests ᾿ . Ext, 1285, 

List of gods . . Ext. 184° ff, Purification Ext, 127°. 

Abstract Notions Ritual, Origin of Ext. 1245, 

deified Ext. 1915. Growth . Ext. 126+, 

Deified Men Ext. 187°, Sacred Animals Ext. 1145 ff. 

Foreign Deities. Ext. 186°, Animals parts of 

Native Egyptian the god . Ext. 114°. 

Deities Ext. 184°, Bee . Ext. 116°, 
Popular gods Ext. 1885, Bull . Ext. 1185, 
Animals, Ext. 189° f. Goat , Ext. 115, 
Buildings Ext. 1914. Horse Ext. 115°. 
City gods Ext. 191°. Lion . Ext. 118%, 
Heaven, Earth, Sacredness of ‘Dee 
Heavenly mestic Ani- 
Bodies Ext. 188°, mals . Ext. 1175. 
High Places . Ext. 189%, of Wild Ani- 
Plants and mals Ext. 118°, 
Trees . Ext. 190°. Serpent. Ext. 118%. 
Springs and Sheep ‘ Ext. 115°, 
Streams , Ext. 1895, Swine Ext. 115°, 
Stones Ext. 1895, Sacred Places Ext. 1195 ff. 
Religion of Greece and Caves and Glens Ext. 119°, 
Asia Minor . . Ext. 1095 (Ramsay). Hieron, Develop- 
Anatolian and pre- ment of . Ext, 120°. 
Hellenic . . Ext. 110° fi, Mountains Ext. 119", 
Aniconie Religion Springs and 
and Image Wor- Lakes Ext. 1209, 
ship . Ext. 121° ff, in Religion of 
Divine in Hisnan Greece Ext. 121, 
form and char- Sacred Stones, 
acter. Ext. 122 ff, ete. . : . Ext. 110° ff. 
Birth and Death Stones, Pillars, 
of Divine Columns Ext. 110°. 
Nature . Ext. 123, Thrones Ext. 112%. 
Great Mother Ext, 122 ff Weapons . Ext. 112°, 
Myths of goddess Wooden Posts . Ext. 113°. 
and god . . Ext. 1285, Sacred Trees Ext. 113° ff. 
History and Chron- Hellenic Religion Ext. 135? ff. 
ology . ‘ . Ext. 134° ff Early Greek Re- 
Influence on Society ligion Ext. 135%. 
and Life . . Ext. 129°, Elements of Hel- 
Brotherhoods and lenic Religion Ext. 136°, 
Guilds . » Ext. 1895, Greek Religion and 
Burial Ext. 131°. Greek Law . Ext. 136% 
Government and Growth of Hellenic 
Administration Ext. 132°, Religion Ext. 137°, 
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Religion of Greece and 
Asia Minor— 
Conception of 
Piety 
Daimones . 
Moralization of 
Hellenic gods. 
Mythology, 
Growth of 
Pantheon, Hel- 
lenic 
Polytheism a 
Hellenic Unity 
Restrictions on 
Nature of the 
gods 
State gods 
Olympian and Chth- 
onian deities 
Religion of Apollo 
and Delphic 
Oracle ‘ 
Later Development . 
Hellenic Religion, 
Decay and 
Death 
Degradation 
Religion in Litera- 
ture and Phil- 
osophy 
of Greco-Asiatic 
Cities . 
St. Paul and Greck 
Philosophy 
Religion of Israel 
Remaliah 
Remeth 
Remission 


Remphan ; 
Rending of Garments . 
Repent, Repentance 
Rephael 

Rephah 

Rephaiah 


Rephaim 


Rephaim, Vale of . 


Rephan : , , 
Rephidim : 
Reprobate 


Reproof, Reprove , 
Reptile ; 
Require 

Rereward 

Resaias (Ap.) 

Ktesen . 


Resh . i : ἢ 


Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 


Ext. 1475 [ἢ 


Ext. 
Ext. 


155+, 
1513, 


Ext. 
Ext. 1545, 


Ext. 1505, 

[See Israel, 

i¥, 225%, 

iv. 225%, 

11. 56?ff. 
Baker). 


143° ff. 
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Resheph . 
Reshpu 
Respect of ecw 
Rest. 
Sabbath Rest . 
Restitution . 
Restoration . 


Resurrection 


of Body . ‘ 


of Christ, Effect on 


Doctrine 
of Unbelievers . 


Past already 


Teaching of Apostles 


(Farnell). 
of Christ 


of St. Paul 


Two Resurrections . 


in Apocalyptic Litera- 


ture 
in Apocrypha 


Religion of]. 
in OT 

(Bethune-| Retaliation . 
Retribution . 


iv. 2274 (T. G. Pinches). 


111. 


μη 


453? 1, (Nicol). 


iv. 225% (Morgan). 


ὧν. 226°. 
iv, 2265s 11. 


ivi 226°3 iy 
1295, 1818, 


iv. 226° (Beecher); 11. | 
1667 ff. ; iv. 780* , Reuben (tribe) 
[Titans]. Relation to Gad 
iv. 226 (Beecher), 780* Territory . 
[Titans]. 
iv, 3975 (1, G. Pinehes). Reuel . 
iv, 227% (Chapman), BReumah 
iv. -. (Denney) ; i. GSO | Revelation 
(Murray); iv. 604, 62%! Doctrine of 
(Warfield). OT Doctrine of 
iv. 228° (Hastings). Revelation 
iii, 492° (Post). 
iv. 229% (Hastings). in NT. : 
iv. 229%, Use of OT by 
iv. 229%, Christ . 
iv. 229 (T. G. Pinches) ; | in Gospels and 
i, 227% (Hommel) ; 11]. | Acts 
553° (Sayce). in St. Paul’s 
iv. 230°. Epistles. 


1805, Return from Exile 
122°, 127%, | Rev 
Reuben, 


in ee Period 


iv, 9905; 11. 
861", 

Ext. 1875 (Wiedemann), 

i, 22° (Hastings). 

iv. 9805 (John Patrick). 

iv. 317° ff (Driver). 


1905. 11], 


‘i. 526* (Poucher) ; iv. 230° 


[Restoration]. 

iv. 230° (Macpherson) ; i. 
754%, 756* (Salmond). 
iv. 231% (E. R. Ber- 

nard). 
i. 752%, 755> (Salmond). 


iv. 234°, 

iv. 2325, 233°, 256": 1. 752? 
(Salmond); Ext. 305° ff. 
(Fairweather). 

li. 440° (Milligan); iv. 
776* (Lock). 


iv. 234i: i. 754° ff 
(Salinond), 

iv. 233° fh: 1. 751° £. (Sal- 
mond). 

iv. 234° ff.: 1, 4875, 489» 
(Robertson), 755? ff. 
(Salmond). 

iv, 284°, G95°L 3 1. ἼΒΟΝ, 


7565 (Salmond); iii. 
371» f. (Adams Brown). 


i. 110 (Charles). 

iv. 233%; i. 7425 -- 748» 
(Charles). 

Ext. 305° ff. (Fairweather). 
ἦν, 231° ih.: Ext, 715, 
728>, 730* (KKautzscli). 

i, 526° (Poucher). 

i, 7428-749" (Charles); 
iv, 2325 (EK. R. Bernard), 
925° if. (Siegfried); 
Ext. 6915 ff, 710%, 726%, 
729, 730° (Kautzsecli). 

ii. 514% (Barnes). 

iv, 236” (Selbie), 

iv. 237% (Bennett) ; 11. 122° 
(Curtis). 

iv. 237% (Bennett). 

iv. 237 HE. = τι, 71". 

ἦν. Q37°f.5 ἢ. ΤΡ Tk 
403". 

iv, 239°; 11, 6645 (Selbie). 

iv, 239°, 

Ext. 321% (Garvie). 

Ext. 330” ff. 


Ext. 830°i 3; 1. 
(Davidson). 
Ext, 331° ff, 


197° 


Ext. 332. 


Ext. 3332. 


Ext. 333°. 


Revelation— 


NT Doctrine of 
Revelation . 
Evidence of Revela- 
tion 
of Bearers of Reve. 
lation. 
of Experience 
of Literature. 
Reception of . 
History of Revela- 
tion . 
Limitation of God’s 
action ‘ 
NT Revelation, 


Limits of 
and Christ . : 
OT Revelation, 
Characteristics 
Fulfilment in 
Christ 
Philosophy of Have: 
lation. : ; 
Man and Religion . 
Present Position 
regarding the 
Bible . ’ 
Revelation and Criti- 
cism 
and. Inspiration 
and Literature 
and Religion . 
through Christ 
through Holy 
Spirit . : 
Revelation, Book of 
Angelology 
Apocalypse, Hevela- 
tion as an ‘ ; 
Authorship 


Babylonian 
logy in . 
Beasts in . 


Mytho- 


Bowls : ‘ : 
Candlesticks 
Canonicity 


Christology 
Contents . 
Eschatology 


Historical Situation . 
Interpretation, Me- 
thods of 
Chiliastic 
Contemporary- 
Historical . 
Futurist : 
Literary-Critical . 
Poetical. 
Symbolic 
Tradition- Hila: 
torical 
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Ext. 334° ff, 


Ext. 335° ff, 
Ext, 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


330%, 
336+. 
330". 
300", 


Ext. 324 Κ᾽ 


Ext. 325°. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


327°, 
326°, 
Ext. 324°, 675°, 
Ext. 325° ff. 


321° ff. 
ou", 


Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext, 


Ext. 
Ext. 3244. 
Ext. 
Ext. 323%, 

11. 2125 (Sanday). 


ii, 212° (Sanday). 
iv. 239° (F. C. Porter). 
ἵν. 254%, 2614, 2638, 


iv. 248" ff. 
iv, 265°; 11, 189% (Head- 
lam), 


iv. 256% ff. 

lv. 2567 ff., 260°; 
(Strong). 

lv. 2603. 

iv. 255°, 

iv. 240°; 11]. 540% (Stan- 
ton). 

ly. 262° f, 

iv. 9503, 

iv, 9615". 
mond), 

lv. 258°, 


li, 699" 


i, 754° (Sal. 


iv, 241° ff. 


iv, 2422, 


iv, 249%, 248%, 
iv. 249>, 24838, 
iv. 249° ff, 2483, 
iv. 248+, 

Iv, 242°, 


iv. 243° ff., 248°. 


Revelation, Book of — 


Nero, References to. 


New Jerusalem 
Parallels with Parsism 
Plan of the Book 
Prayer in . 


Predictions . 
Relation to Ehech 
(Similitudes) 


to St. John’s Gos- 
pel and Epistle . 


toSt. Paul’s Epistles 
to Synoptic sic aiae 


Satan in 


Seals. 


Seer, Experiences = 


the 


Inspiration of ‘ 


Sources 
Theology . 


Doctrine of Christ . 


Christian Life 
Church 
God 


Sin and Silva, 


tion, 
Spirit . 


Thousand Years’ 


Reign of Christ 
Title. , 
Unity 


Value, fistozical 


and Religious 
Vocabulary 
Revenge, Revenger 


Reverend . 
Revised Version . 


American . 
Revive . 
ezeph . 
Rezin 


Rezon . 
Rhegium 
Kheims Version 


thesa . 
Rhoda . 
thodes. : 
Rhodocus (Ap.) 
Rhyme. 


Ribai . 
Riblah . 
Riches . : 
Rid : , 
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iv. 242%, 243>, 257° ἔ, 5 iii. 
518* (Cowan). 

iv. 253", 255+, 260°. 

iv, 992* (Moulton). 

iv. 250° ff. 

iv. 455 (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 259°, 


iv. 2615, 


iv, 264°; 11, 7075 ff. (Rey- 
nolds). 

iv, 2647. 

lv. 264°, 

Iv, 2605, 261°, 4119 (White- 
house), 

iv. 9595, 


ἵν, 253", 

ly. 2544, 

iv. 254° ff. 

iv, 2627; ἢ, 
(Strong), 

iv. 262°ff%: 1, 
(Strong), 

ἵν, 2635, 

ii. 693* (Strong). 

iv. 262° ; ii. 690° (Strong). 


690" ff. 


691" 


11. 692° f. (Strong). 
li, 410° (Swete), 6928 
(Strong). 


lv. 261°, 
iv. 239», 
iv. 2425, 


lv. 265° ff. 

i, 42% (Thayer). 

i, 204° (Hastings); #1. 
209° ff, (A. BR. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 266". 

iv. 8605 (Milligan) ; Ext. 
258? (J. H. Lupton). 

Ext. 269? (Lupton). 

iv. 2667. 

iv. 266 (T. ἃ. Pinches). 

iv. 2665 (J. Taylor); 1]. 
736° note (Whitehouse). 

iv. 267 (J. Taylor). 

iv. 267° (Ramsay). 

iv. 858 (Milligan); Ext. 
251> (J. H. Lupton). 

iv. 268%. 

iv. 2687. 

iv. 968" (Ramsay). 

iv. 269°. 

iv. 9% (Budde) ; 
(I6nig). 

iv, 269"; 11. 1328, 

iv. 269° (Driver). 

iv. 9007 (Bennett). 

iv, 270* (Hastings). 


Ext. 168° 
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Riddle . Ξ ὲ : 


Ridiculous . ; ‘ 
Righteousness in OT . 


Ideaof ., ‘ 
Imputed . ‘ 
Individual . 
Terms ; 
in Job Ξ ; 
in Prophets. 
in Ezekiel . ‘ 
in Isaiah ᾿ ‘ 


in Proverbs and Fe- 
clesiastes Ξ Ξ 


of God , , ἢ . 

of Israel , ὲ 5 
Righteousness in NT , 

Christ’s Teaching 


Jewish idea of , 
Johannine use , 
Pauline Doctrine 


Terms ; : 
of God ., P 


Rimmon (god) . 
Rimmon (person) . 
Rimmon (place) . ἃ 


Rimmono , ‘ ‘ 

Rimmon-perez 

Ring . ν᾿ 

Ringstraked 

Rinnah. 

Riphath 

Rissah . 

Rithmah 

River . ἢ 

River of Egypt 

Rizia 

Rizpah . 

Road . ν ‘ ‘ 

Roads . ‘ / ᾿ 
Sacred ; ; 


Roads and Travel in 
OT 


Palestine 


between 
and other coun- 
tries . ‘ ; 
Arabia . : Ε 
Assyria and Baby- 
lonia . : ’ 
Egypt . ν ’ 
in Palestine . ᾿ 
Galilee . 


Jordan, East of 
Jordan Valley 
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iv. 270° (Nicol); Ext. 160° 
(KGnig). 

ly. 272%, 

iv. 272> (Skinner); Ext. 
683* (Kautzsch). 

iv, 272° ff, 

iv. 280° f. 

ἵν. 276°. 

iv. 272°, 2818, 

iv, 276°, 

iv. 274? ff, 

re 276°: 

iv, 275°, 279%; 11. 496°, 
497° (Smith). 


ἐν, 277°. 

iv. 278"; ii. 209° ff. (San- 
day). 

iv, 275°, 

iv. 281° (Stevens). 

iv, 282° ff. ; Ext, 25°, 42> 
(Votaw). 

iv, 281° f. 

iv, 2842, 

iv. 283"; ii, 210° (Sanday); 
ili, 718° (Findlay). 

iv. 2815, 

iv, 283°ff. ; ii. 209° ff. 
(Sanday); ti. 718° 
(Findlay); iv. 301° 
(Robertson). 

iv. 284> (Price). 

ἵν. 285°. 

iv. 9855 (Warren); 1. 711+ 
[En-Rimmon]. 

ἵν. 285°, 

iv. 285° (Chapman). 

iv. 285 (Mackie), 

lv. 286°; 1. 4585, 

. 286°; ii. 1298, 

lv. 286° (Selbie). 

iv. 286°, 

ἵν. 2865, 

iv. 286° (Selbie). 

1. 667° (Selbie) ; iv, 288°, 

iv. 288°; ii, 1328, 

iv, 2880 (Welch). 

iv. 289 (Hastings). 

iv. 805° f. (Bennett), 892° 
(Barnes). 

Ext. 111°f., 140° 1, (Ram- 
say). 


Ext. 368° (Buhl), 


Ext. 370? ff 
Ext. 370+. 


Ext. 370°. 
Ext. 370°. 
Ext. 371° fi. 
Ext. 372°, 
Ext. 373°, 
Ext. 373°. 


Roads and Travel in 
oT— 


in Judea . Ε ‘ 

in Samaria . ‘ 

Hebrew terms for 
‘Road’ . . 


Kinds of Roads , 
Position and Confor- 
mation of Pales- 
tine ‘ F 
Travel, Modes of 
Motives for . ‘ 
Provision for Tra- 
vellers 5 


Roads and Travel in 


NT : : ; 
Roman Road System 
Construction, 
M easurements, 
Milestones . 
Customs, Tolls, 
Duties ‘ , 
Inns and Enter- 
tainment . ‘ 
Maintenance, Re- 
pairs, and Safety 
Routes by Land and 
Sea. ‘ ᾿ 
Central Route be- 
tween Rome and 
the East 
Inter-Provincial 
Routes ; 
From the Pro- 
pontis and 
Bosporus, 
Nicomedia, 
and Nicea, 
through Bith- 
ynia, Paphla- 
gonia, and 
Pontus : 
From the Pro- 
pontis, Bos- 
porus, and 
Nicomedia to 
Dorylaion 
From Perga in 
Pamphylia to 
Ephesus, ete. . 
Syrian Route 
Trade Route . 
Overland Route 
and Imperial 
Post-road from 
Rome to the 
East , 
Duration of 
Journeys on 
Post-road 
Rome the centre 
of the Empire . 
Routes from Rome— 
to Africa 
to Britain . ‘ 


Ext, 3714, 
Ext. 372°. 


Ext. 368°, 
Ext. 369°. 


Ext. 368%, 

Ext. 374°, 

Ext. 373°. 

Ext. 375°, 

Ext. 375° (Ramsay). 
Ext. 392° fi. 

Ext. 392° f. 

Ext. 394° ff. 

Ext. 393° ff 

Ext. 392?. 


Ext, 375° ff. 


Ext. 388° ff, 


Ext. 389° &. 


Ext. 390°. 


Ext. 390° f. 


Ext. 391°. 
Ext. 8905, 
Ext. 390%, 


Ext. 383° ff. 


Ext. 385° ff. 
Ext. 375°, 


Ext. 3922, 
Ext, 392°. 
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Roads and Travel in 
NT—Routes by Land 
and Seafrom Reme— 

to Gaul and Ger- 
many . , 
to Spain . 
to Thrace and 
Constantinople 
to Upper Danube 
Seasonsand Routes 
open for Travel- 
ling . ᾿ : 
Travel, Means and 
Popularity of 
Classes of Travel- 
lers, and Motives 
Confined to Roman 
Empire. . 
Correspondence 
Maps, Guide-books, 
and Statistics 
Means of Locomo- 
tion by Land 
Ships and Shipping 
Arrangements 
Imperial Trans- 
port Ships 
Passenger Ships 
in Christian Litera- 
ture 
in Classical Litera 
ture 
Variations in Botites 
at different Sea- 
sons ‘ 
Voyage from ‘Alex: 
andria to Rome. 
Duration of . 
Voyage from Rome 
to Egypt and 
Palestine ‘ : 
Voyages to Asia, 
AA g ean, and 
Euxine Seas, Pales- 
tine and Egypt. 

Robber, Robbery. 

Robbers of Churches 

Rock . i F : 
Name of God . ; 


Roimus (Ap.) : ‘ 
Roll, ‘ : : 
Leather 
Papyrus 
Rolle of Hampole, Paal- 
ter of : ν᾿ 
Romamti-ezer 


Ext. 391°. 
Ext. 3923. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


3914, 
391%, 


Ext. 376° ff. 


Ext. 396° ff. 
Ext. 397° f. 


Ext. 3975, 

Ext. 400° ff. 
Ext. 398%. 
Ext. 398°, 
Ext. 398° f. 


400° f, 
399° f. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 396° f, 


Ext. 396°. 


Ext. 8171", 


Ext. 
Ext. 


379°, 
981, 


Ext. 3785, 


Ext. 381°, 
i. 522> (Poucher). 
i. 4415 (Ramsay). 
iv. 289* (Selbie). 
iv. 2905. lil 
(Whitehouse). 
[See Stone, Worship]. 
iv. 2914 (Mackie). 
iv, 291": i, 
pherson). 
lv. 292, 
iv. 2927 (Post). 
iv, 292. 
iv, 2927; 
iv, 292%, 
iv. 727° (Strack). 
iv. 945? (Kenyon). 
iv. 945> (Kenyon). 


Lis: 132%. 


Ext. 238* (J. H. Lupton). 


lv. 2997. ij, 124%, 


880° f. 


615* (Mac- 


Roman. . 
Roman Empire .. 
Citizenship 


Provinces . 

Religion in . 

and Christianity 
Romans, Epistle to the 


Argument and An- 
alysis ‘ 
Authenticity 
Date and Place af 
Writing 
Doctrine— 
Atonement 
Christology . 
Church . 
God 
Grace 
Justification by 
Faith . 
Law 
Man 
Pradestination 
Spirit 
Importance 
Letter or Treatise 
Materials for History 


of St. Paul 
Occasion and Pur. 
pose 
Readers. : ‘ 
Relation to other 
Epistles . 
Text—Integrity and 
Transmission 
Rome 


Associations with 
Clement 
Pudens . 
Prisca and Aquila . 
St. John 
St. Paul 
St. Peter 
Christianity, 
duction of 


Intro- 


References in Book 
of Revelation 
Relations with Jews 


Roof . ‘ 
Room . 

Rose . : 
Rosh , ‘ 


Ruby . , 


| Rudder 


Rudiment . 


| Rue : : ᾿ 


iv. 2920 (Gwatkin). 

iv. 9035 (Gwatkin). 

iv. 292>; 1, 4440" (E. BR. 
Bernard). 

iv. 1445 (Headlam), 

iv. 294° ff. 

iv. 2954, 

iv. 295° (Robertson) : 11}. 
7125 (Findlay). 


iv. 299? ff, 
iv. 205", 


iv. 296%. 


iv. 302°, 
iv. 3025, 
iv, 304% 
iv. 301° f. 
ἵν, 304+. 


iv. 303°, 
iv. 302+. 
iv. 302°, 
ἵν, 3027, 304°, 
iv. 303°. 
iv. 300°, 
iv, 298°, 


iv. 304°, 


iv. 296? ff, 
iv. 296° ff. 


iv. 2980, 301°. 


iv. 305+. 


iv. 306+ (Patrick and Rel- 


ton). 


iv. 310°. 
lv. 310- 
lv. 310%, 
iv. 309%, 
ly. 3087. 
lv, 809», 


iv 8070 1, 
son). 


2075 (Robert- 


iv. 257>ff. (F. C. Porter). 

iv. 306? ff.; Ext. 97, 100+, 
103? ff. (Schiirer). 

ivy. 311% (Warren); ii. 
432*; iv. 762% (Patrick). 

iv. 313* (Hastings); 1], 
433° (Warren). 

iv. 313° (Post). 

iv, 314*(Selbie); 11. 130% 5 
(Curtis). 

iv. 314° (J. Taylor). 

Ext. 362°, 366° (Blom- 
field). 

i. 682* ff, (Massie). 

lv, 315+, 
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Rufus . 
Rug . ‘ 


Ruhamah , 
Ruler 


Rulers of the City 
of the Feast 


of the Synagogue 


Rumah. ‘ 
Rump . ‘ 
Runners 
Rush 


Russian Versions 


Ruth 


Ruth, Book of 


Date 
Object 


Place in Canon 


Rye 


Sabachthani . 


Sabeans, Seba, an ‘ 


Art 


Civilization 


Coins 
History 


Inscriptions 


Language 
Religion 
Sabakon 


Sabanneus (Ap.) . 
Sabannus (Ap.) 


Sabaoth 


Sabateus (Ap.) 
Sabathus (Ap.) 
Sabbateus (Ap.) 


Sabbath 


asa Covenant . 


as a Festival ‘ 
History of Institution 


in OT 
in JE 


in Jeremiah . 
in Law of Holiness 


in P 


in post-Exilic Period 
in Later Judaism and 


NT 


Attitude of ὕω 
of St. Paul 


Origin 


Prohibited Labours . 
velation to tlie Lord’s 


Day 


a 


iv. 315 (Headlam), 

11, 2405 (Selbie). 

iv, 315*. 

i, 352> (Burrows). 

iv. 315° (Dickson). 

1. 327° (Plummer); 1]. 
253° (Adeney). 

iv. 640° (Bacher); Ext. 
1015 (Schiirer). 

iv. 815° (Selbie). 

ii. 35° (Macalister); iv. 
487* (Post). 

ii. 45* (Hastings), 267% 
(Barnes). 

iv. 212? (Post). 

Ext. 4195 (Bebb). 

iv. 316* (Redpath). 

iv. 8165 (Redpath). 

iv. 316°. 

iv. 316°, 

ἵν, 316"; 111, 6145 (Woods), 

iv. 316° (Post). 


i. 6S4> (Thayer). 

iv. 8175 (Selbie); i. 1385, 
134° (Margoliouth) ; iv. 
479° ff. (Margoliouth) ; 
Ext. 85° (McCurdy). 

iv. 4823, 

iv. 481°, 

iv. 479°. 

iv. 480? ff. 

iv. 479", 482», 

iv. 482°, 

ly. 4824, 

i. 663%. 

lv. 8175, 

iv. 5175. 

[See Lord of Hosts]. 

iv. 9175, 


iv, 9175 

iv. 317%, 

iv. 817° (Driver). 

i. 5135 note (David- 
son). 


i. 8695 (Ilarding). 


iv. 317° ff. 

iv. 317°; Ext. 662° 
(isautzseh). 

iv. 9185, 

iv. 3187. 

iv. 318°; Ext. 
(KKautzsch). 

iv. 318°. 


7185 


iv. 320? ff. 

ῖν. o22", 

iv. 32. 

iv. 819" fi. s 
(Jastrow). 


Ext. 581? 


iv. 320°ff. ; 111.599 (Curtis). 


iv, 322°; iii. 
J. D. White). 


139° ff (N. | 


| 


Sabbath Day’s Journey 


Sabbatical Year . 


Comparative Sum- 
mary of Laws . 

Historical Character 

Sabbatistal . 

Sabbeus (Ap.) 

Sabi (Ap.) 

Sabias . ’ 

Sabie (Ap.) . 

Saborai : 

Sabta, Sabtah 

Sabteca 


Sacar . 
Sackbut 
Sackcloth 
Sacraments . 
Number i 
Under Jewish Dis. 
pensation 
Word ; 
Christian use ol 


Sacrifice ‘ 
Burnt-offering . 


Chirist’s Death as 
Sacrifice 


Christ’s Teaching on 
Covenant Sacrifice . 


Definition and Name 
Drink-offering . 


Efficacy 
Eucharistic 


Expiatory . , 
Guilt (Trespass) - -offer- 


ing Φ 9 


Heave-oflering . ‘ 
Human Sacrifice 


in Apollo Worship 
Incense-offering 
Material and Varieties 
Meal (Meat) -offering 


Origin, Theories of . 
Peace-offering . ᾿ 
Prophets and Sacrifice 


iv. 3285 (Massie), 909 (A. 
R. 5. Kennedy). 

iv. 323° (Harford. 
Battersby); i. 859° 
(Harding); Ext. 717° 
(Kautzsch). 


lv. 324? ἢ, 

iv. 325° ff. 

1. 4495 (Ramsay). 

iv. 8205, 

iv. 326+. 

iv. 326%. 

iv. 326%. 

Ext. 65° (Schechter). 

iv. 326* (Margoliouth). 

iv. 326° (Margoliouth) ; 
i. 536". 

iv. 326°; ii, 132°. 

iv. 326° (Hastings). 

ἵν, 8275 (Kennedy). 

iv. 327° (Plummer). 

lv. 329%, 


iv. 329°, 

iv, 327°. 

iv. 327° ff. 

[See Baptism, Lord’s 
Supper}. 

iv. 329° (W. P. Paterson). 

iv, 384°, 337%; i. 5874, 
588? (Driver) ; Ext. 722° 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 343°ff. ; 11. 631>, 638° 
(Sanday); iil. 723° 
(Findlay); iv. 132 
(Driver). 

lv. 343°. 

iv. 3357; 1. 511* (David- 
son); Ext 619% 
(IXautzsch). 

iv. 329° f. 

I¥. ooo", dae’ 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 333°, 339. 

iv. 347; iii, 145> (Plum. 
mer), 316° f. (Adeney). 


Ext. 618° 


iv. 339", 347". 


iv. S87°; Ext. 720s 
(Kantzsch). 

lv. 338%. 

iv. 8840, Ext, 618° f., 6995, 
793* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 145* (Farnell). 

11, 4075 ff. (Selbie). 

ἵν. 8995. 

iv, 838"; 
ings), 
Ext. 7 

iv. 330° ff 

iv. 3337, 338". 

iv. 335? ff. ; 
(Kautzsch). 


iii. 8095 (Hast- 
5875 (Driver) ; 
7227 (Kautzscli). 


Ext. 685° 


Sacrifice— 


Propitiatory 


Purificatory 
in Religion of 
Greece 


Semitic, Early . 
Significance 
Sin-offering 


Theory of Sacrifice . 
Jewish . : 
Penal Substitution 
Prayer Theory 
Sacramental . 

Typology . : 

Vegetable Offerings . 

Wave-ollering . 

in Anatolian Re- 
ligion ‘ 

in Ancient Isracl 


in Babylonia 


i Christian Life 
in Deuteronomy 


in Egyptian Jewish 
Cultus . 

in Judaism 

in Leviticus 


in New Testament 
Hebrews 
St. John 
St. Paul 

in Priestly Code 


Sadducees 


Characteristics— 
Rejection of Oral 
Law 
Views on Aneel . : 


Criminal Law 
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iv. 1380*f. (Driver); Ext. 
721° (IKautzsch). 
iv. 339°. 


Ext. 115°£., 127? (Ram- 
say), 145> (Farnell). 

iv. 3815, 

iv. 384", 336%, 

ix. 337°; Ext. 1215 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 340° ff, 

iv. 342°. 

iv. 3402. 

iv. 3418, 

iv. 941". 


iv. 348%. 


iv. 335%, 338°. 
iv. 3383. 


Ext. 117° (Ramsay). 

iv. 332°; Ext. 6187 ἢ, 
0601" (Kautzsch). 

i. 216 (Hommel); Ext. 
580* (Jastrow). 

iv. 3465, 

iv, 836°: Ext. 685° 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 107° (Schiirer). 
iv. 3495 f, 
102° ff. (Harford- 
Battersby). 

ἣν. 3437 ff. 

iv. 345> 

1V. 3464, 

iv. 343", 3453, 

iv. 336" f. ; iii. 103° (Har- 
ford-Dattersby) ; Ext. 
7207 ff. (Nautzsch). 

[See Olfer]. 

iv. 3497 (Eaton). 


iv. 350°. 

iv. 351%; i. 97° (David- 
son); Ext. 288? (Fair- 
weather). 

iv, 351%. 


Saffron . 
Sahidic Version 
Sails 


Saint 

Salamiel (Ap. ) 
Salamis 
Salasadai (Ap.) 
Salathiel 


Salathiel, Apocalypse of 


Salecah ‘ 
Salem (Ap.). 
Salem (place) 


Salemas (Ap.) 
Salim 
Salimoth (Ap.) 
Sallai 

Sallu. ‘ 
Sallumus (Ap.) 
Salma . 


Salmai . 


Salmanasar (Ap. 


Salmon, Salma 
Salmone 
Saloas (Ap.) . 
Salom (Ap.) . 
Salome 


Alexandra 
Salt 


Salt, City of 
Salt Mountain 
Salt, Pillar of 
Salt Sea 

Salt, Valley of 
Saltwort 

Salu 

Salum (Ap. Ἵ 
Salutation 


Salvation, Saviour 


Conditions 
Idea of 


in Old Pechawnanti . 
in New Testament 
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iv. 352 (Post). 

i. 669" (Forbes Robinson). 

Ext. 366° (Blomfield), 2995 
(Ramsay). 

iv. 352? (Bartlet). 

iv. 353%. 

iv. 353? (Wilson). 

iv. 353°, 

iv, 353°. 

i. 747° (Charles). 

iv. 353° (Wilson). 

¢v. 353°, 

iv. 353” (Wilson); ii. 5848 
(Conder). 

iv. 354", 

iv. 3545 (Wilson). 

iv. 304°. 

iv, 204°, 

iv. 854° s ii. 131°. 

iv. 354°, 

iv. 8845} (Redpath); ἢ 
126%, 127%, 1985 (Curtis). 

iv. 354, 

iv. 354°. 

iv. 354° (Redpath). 

IV, 365%. 

iv. 355". 

lv. 3557. 

iv. 355% (Moss); i. 322° 
(Mayor) ; ii. 3557, 360° 
(Headlam). 

ili. 186* (fairweather), 
8943 (Eaton). 

iv. 355% (Hull); 11. 383 
(Macalister). 

iV. goo". 

1. 575» (Hull). 

ili. 152% (Driver). 

i. 575% (Hull). 

iv. 356" (Hull). 

11. 223> [Mallows]. 

iv, 3562. 
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11. 1905 (Davidson). 

iv, 4723. 

i, 182°, 

iv. 472%, 475°; ii, 132°. 

iv. 472%; ii. 132%. 

iv. 472%, 

iv. 472», 

iv. 472°, 

iv. 472» (Wilson). 

iv. 472° (Selbie) ; ii, 122°, 
1235, 24>) 126%» 
(Curtis). 

iv. 473°. 

iv. 3540 [Salmail. 

iv. 4785 (Selbie) ; iii, 411° 
(Bennett). 

i, 177°, 702> [Enemessar]. 

i, 1815 (Hommel). 

i, 1835 (Hommel), 339> 
(Ryle). 

i, 185* (Hommel]). 

iv. 473° (Sayce), 
(Hommel), 

iv, 473": il. 1325, 

Ext. 5425, 565> (Jastrow). 

iv, 473°, 

iv. 473° (Garvie). 

iv. 4745 (Hastings). 

iv. 4740 (Sayce); 11. 8185 
(Konig). 

iv. 474>, 475%; ii. 132°, 

Iv. 474°: 1. 1254, 

iv. 474°. 

iv. 354° [Salma]. 

iv, 474°», 

iv. 4740 (Stenning); ii. 
1323 2s, 1325 (Curtis). 

iv. 4755; ii, 1264, 1279, 
128, 

Ext, 59° (Schechter). 

iv, 474", 475%; 11. 132% », 

iv, 475°: 11. 126°. 

iv. 475°; ii, 1315, 

iv. 475° (Hastings). 

iv. 475°; ii. 131", 

iv, 475° (N. J. Ὁ. White) ; 
ili, 125> (Curtis). 

iv. 4767; 11, 1277, 131°. 

iv, 476+, 

lv. 4765. 

iv. 326° [Sacar]; 11, 1325, 

iv. 4765" (Stevenson). 

iv. 477* (Selbie); iii, 46 
(Conder). 

iv. 477°. 

iv. 478"; i, 660+. 

iv, 4785. 

iv. 478%; 11, 1314. 

iv. 4785; ii, 122>, 124. 

iv. 4785, 


187* 


Shaveh-kiriathaim 
Shaving 


Shavsha 
Shawl . 


Sheal . 
Shealtiel 
Sheariah 
Shearing-house 
Shear-jashub 


Sheba (person) 
Sheba (town) 
Sheba (place) 


Art . 
Civilization 
Coins 
History 
Inscriptions 
Language 
Religion . 
Sheba, Queen of . 
Shebaniah 
Shebarim 
Shebat 
Sheber . : : 
Shebna, Shebnah 


Shebuel 
Shecaniah 


Shechem (person) 
Shechem (place) . 
Shedeur 
Sheep . 


Sacred. 
Sheep Fold . 


Sheep Gate (Market) . 


Sheerah 
Shehariah 
Shekel . 


Maccabeean 
of the Sanctuary 
Shekinah 


Shelah (person) 
Shelah, Pool of 
Shelanites 
Shelemiah 
Sheleph 
Shelesh 
Shelomi 
Shelomith 
Shelomoth 
Shelumiel 
Shem . , 


iv. 4785. 

iv. 4785 (Carslaw); 1. 
235* (Macalister), 
246, 

iv. 478" (Stevenson). 

i, 627 (Mackie) ; 111. 240° 
(Selbie). 

iv. 4795. 

iv, 479" . 11, 1279. 

iv. 4795, 11, 1314. 

iv. 479°. 

iv. 479°; 
(Kautzsech). 

iv. 479%; 11, 131°, 

lv. 483°. 

iv. 479" (Margoliouth), 
9175 (Selbie). 

lv. 482°, 

iv. 481°, 

iv. 479°, 

iv. 480? ff, 

iv. 479°, 482°, 

iv, 482», 

iv, 482°, 

iv. 567° (Flint). 

iv. 483°; ii, 125°. 

iv. 4835. 

iv. 428 [Sebat], 765%. 

iv. 483°; ii. 127°. 

iv. 843% (Stevenson) ; Ext. 
674» (Kautzsch). 

iv, 484%; ii, 124% », 

iv. 4848; ii, 123>, 1252, 
12}. 

iv. 4845 . ii, 129, 2095. ὃ 
(Ryle); iii, 231°8, 
(Driver). 

iv. 484° (Wilson). 

iv. 486), 

iv. 4865 (Post); i. 
(Macalister). 

Ext. 115° (Ramsay). 

ii, 25° (Selbie). 

i. 2705 [Bethesda]; 1]. 
593? (Conder). 

iv. 487°; 11, 130*. 

iv, 487>; 11. 1314. 

iii. 418° ff. (A. R. 5. Ken- 
πρᾶν) ; iv. 902° ff. 

ili, 424°, 

111. 4224, 

iv. 487> (Marsliall) ; ii. 
207° (Davidson). 

iv. 4907; 11. 125, 1965, 

iv. 490%, 5155 [Siloam]. 

ἵν, 490 [Shelah]. 

iv. 4905. 

iv. 4005 (Margoliouth). 

iv. 4005 ; 11, 1323, 

iv. 400", 

iv. 4θ05 ; ii. 1975 δὰ, 

iv. 490°; ii. 1923», 124°, 

iv. 490, 492° [Shemuel]. 

Ext. 83°ff (McCurdy), 
72>, 81> (Jastrow). 


Ext. 692° 


35° 
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Shem— Shewbread , ; , iv. 495° (A. R. 5. Ken- 


Characteristics of nedy); i. 318> (Mac- 
Semites ‘ Ext. 905. alister): iv. 339% 
Classification of Som. : (Paterson). 
itie Peoples . . Ext. 84° ff. History . ν᾽ . iv, 495° ἢ, 
History . . . Ext. 87° Nomenclature . . Iv. 4958, 
Shema (person) . . iy, 490% ἢ, 1225, lap Ὁ. Preparation . - iv. 496°. 
131, lee Significance. . iv. 4978, 
Shema (place) ; , iv, 490°, Table of . ; . iv. 495° ff., 662°, 7015, 
Shemaah , . iv. 490°, 709> (Davies). 
Shemaiah , ‘ . iv. 490°(N. J. D. White) ; Type of Eucharist . iii, 145> (Plummer). 
ii, 122>, 123°, 125%, | Shibah . : » Lv. 4975, 
1255 quinguies, 1074 (Cur- | Shibboleth . : . iv. 4975" (Cooke), 
tis). Shield . : : . iv. 497° (Barnes) ; i. 330° 
Shemariah . . iv. 4915; ii, 126%, 1279, [Buckler]. 
1525, Metaphorical Use . iv. 498. 
Shemeber_. . iv. 491°, Shiggaion, Shigionoth iv. 154° (Davison). 
Shemed ; ; . iv. 4999 [Shemer]; ii. | Shihor. , ‘ . iv. 498° (Wilson) ; i. 667° 
191", (Selbie); wi. 550° 
Shemer : . iv, 491s ii. 1958, (Crum). 
Shemida ᾿ . iv. 4995. ii, 1900. iii, | Shihor-libnath , » iv. 499* (Wilson). 
231° f, (Driver). Shikkeron . : » iv. 499%. 
Sheminith . ; . iv. 154> (Davison). Shilhi . : . iv. 499"; 11. 1267, 
Shemiramoth . ἶν, 492% 5 ii, 125> dis, Shilhim : . iv. 499°, 
Shemuel : . ἦν, 4998. ii. 129+, Shillem, Shitlemiies . ἵν. 4755: iL. 13h. 
Shen . . ιῸὺῦὈ0ἕΕΛᾷἼῺ. iv, 4998 (Wilson) ; ; i. 636 | Shiloah » 4 «Ty, 515* (Wilson). 
[ Ebenezer]. Shiloh (place) . iv. 4995 (Driver). 
Shenazzar_. . iv. 4924, 4945 - ii, 1278, Sanctuary . iv, 500%, 395> (A. R. S. 
Sheol in OT . . ἢν 739° (Davidson); Ext. Kennedy). 
668* (Kautzsch). and Micah’s Image 11, 818" (Kénig). 
in Apocrypha and Shiloh (Genesis 49") . iv. 500* (Aglen). 
Apoeryphal period i. 742%, 743% >, 745%,|Shilonite. : . ἵν. δ015. [See Shiloh]. 
747% > (Charles); Ext. | Shilshah , . ἅν, ὅθ1": iL. 132. 
9045 (Fairweather). Shimea, : 2 . iv. 50L°s it, 1235, 125, 
[See Hades, Hell]. 126%, 
Shepham . ᾿ . ἵν. 4995, Shimeah . : . ἵν. 501 
Shephatiah . . . iv, 4095; ii, 126, 127*,|Shimeam . . . iv. 501° [(Shimeah]; ii 
129%, 1322. 131% 
Shephelah . ; - ii. 8045 (Driver). Shimeath . . . lv. 501° (Stevenson). 
Shepher : : . iv. 492%, Shimeathites : . iv. δ025 (Stevenson); ii. 
Shepherd . : . lv. 4874. 1985 (Curtis). 
Shephi, Shepho . - iv. 492%, Shimei, Shimeites . iv. 502% (N. J.D. White); 
Shephupham, onal 11. 12Q> ter, 1932, 195+ dis, 
phan ; . iv, 492° ii, 130% >, 125° #7, 127%, 131% (Cur- 
Sherd . ‘ ᾿ . iv, 945 (Hastings). tis). 
Sherebiah . . lv, 492°, Shimeon ‘ : . iv. 502%, 
Sheresh : : . iv, 4925; if. 129%; iii. | Shimon : Ξ . ἵν. 502"; ii, 1995, 
23e*. Shimrath . : . iv. 503*; ti. 1315. 
Sheriff . ; : . Iv. 492%, Shimri . p : . iv. 503%: ἢ. 1225, 155.» 
Sheshach . . . iy, 4995 (Selbie). | 132, 
Sheshai . . . iv, 493%; 1, 56°f, [Ahi Shimrith . . , iv. 501 [Shimeath]. 
man]. -Shimron (person) . iv. 503"; ii, 1995, 
Sheshan ‘ ; . iv, 4985; ii, 196". Shimron (place) . . iv. 503* (Wilson). 
Sheshbazzar : . iv. 4985 (Selbie) ; ii. 5145 | Shimron-meron . . iv. 503? (Wilson). 
(Barnes). Shimshai_. : . iv. 5037, 
Identified with Shen- Shin, Sin. , . Lv, 503%. 
QZZaT . ; . Iv. 4944, Shinab : ; . iv. 503°, 
with Zerubbabel . iv. 493°, Shinar . : ᾿ . iv. 503° (T. G. Pinehes) ; 
Sheshonk , ‘ » [See Shishak]. i, 88° (Ryle), 224" 
Sheth . : ᾿ . lv. 4045, (Hommel). 
Shethar ; » iv. 4944, Shion . : : . Ly. 505%, 
Shethar-bozenai . , iv. 4943, Shiphi . . iv 605s ἢ, 128%, 
Sheva . ; : . iv. 4945, 478 [Shavsha];| Shiphmite . . iv. 492%, 539* (Wilson). 
τς 127%. |Shiphrah . ‘ » iv. 505+. 
Shew . > oo Ὁ ἦν. 4945 (Hastings). Shiphtan . . iv. 505*, 


870 


Shipping laws in Ham- 
murabi’s Code . 
Ships . 


Anchor 

Assyrian Ships 
Egyptian Ships 
Greek Ships. : 
Helps, Undergirding 


Masts ‘ 
Oars. ‘ 
Pheenician Ships 
Roman Ships 


Rudder 
Sails . 


Solomon’s Ships 
Tarshish, Ships of 


in OT ' ᾿ ‘ 
in NT ὃ : 
toutes in NT Times 
St. Paul’s Ship 
Shisha . 


Shishak (Sheshonk, 
Sousakim) 
Shitrai 


Shittah, Shittim . 
Shittim (place) 
Shiza 

Shoa . 


Shobab 
Shobach 
Shobai . 
Shobal . 
Shobek 
Shobi 

Shoe 


Shoham 
Shomer 


Shophach , ‘ : 

Shoshannim, Shoshan- 
nim-eduth 

Shovel . 

Shrewd 

Shrine . 


Shroud 
Shu 
Shua 
Shuah . 


Shual (person) 
Shual (place) 
Shubael 
Shuhah 
Shuhain 
Shuhite 
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Ext. 593? [ (Johns). 

iv. 505* (Hull); Ext. 359° 
(Blomfield), 

Ext. 3637, 366°. 

iv. 5067. 

Ext. 360° ff. 

iv. 506°. 

Ext. 367%; 11. 347> (Hast- 
ings). 

Ext. 363?. 

Ext. 3627, 3657, 366°. 

iv, 505°: Ext. 364°, 


Ext. 365°ff., 398°ff. (Ram- 
say). 

Ext. 362°, 8663. 

Ext. 366", 399? (Ram- 
say). 


Ext. 360°, 363°. 

Ext. 8605; iv. 684° (Max 
Miiller). 

Ext. 359° ff. 

iv. 506°; Ext. 365? ff. 

[See Roads and Travel]. 

Ext. 365° ff. 

iv. 479% (Stevenson). 


iv. 506" (Griffith) ; 1. 662 
(Crum) ; iii. 8197, 820”. 
. 506°, 

iv. 507% (Post). 

iv. 507% (Chapman). 

iv. 507°; ii. 132°, 

iv. 507° (Wilson) ; iii. 10° 

(Driver), 

iv. 507°: 11. 196}, 127%, 
iv. 507° (Stenning). 

iv. 507%. 

iv. 508"; 11, 127°, 

iv. 5087. 

iv. 508* (Stenning). 

508* (Mackie); Ext. 
171°f. (K6nig), 
iv. 508; ii, 1254, 
iv. 491», 5015; ii. 

1324, 
iv. 507°. 


131°, 


iv. 155? (Davison). 

iv. 5095 (Selbie), 

iv. 509% (Hastings). 

i. 6065 (Ramsay); Ext. 
121, 

iv. 509* (Hastings). 

Ext. 185* (Wiedemann). 

iv. 509 ; 11, 125», 131%, 

iv. 509"; 1, 1835 (Hom- 
mel) ; iv. 8427 (Pinches). 

iv. 509"; ii, 1325, 

iv. 509%, 

iv. 4845 [Shebuel]. 

iy. 509"; ii. 128, 

iv. 509s 11. 131°. 

iv. 509° [Shuah]; i. 8005 
(Davison). 


Shulamniite. 


Shumathites 
Shunammite 


Son of ‘ 
Shunem : 
Shuni, Shunites . 
Shupham, Shuphaniites, 
Shuppim . ‘ 


Shur 

Shushan 
Shushanchites 
Shushan-eduth 
Shuthelah 


Shuttle 
Sia, Siaha 
Sibbecai 


Sibboleth 

Sibmah 

Sibraim ; 
Sibylline Oracles 


Sicarii . : ; 
Siceuth : 2 ει 


Sick, Sickness 
Sickle . 


Sicyon (Ap.) ; 
Siddim, Vale of . 
Side (Ap.) 


Sidon, Sidonians . 
Alphabet . 
Siglos . 


Sign 


Signet . 


Sihon . 

Silas, Silvanus 

Silk . 

Silla 

Siloam . 
Inscription 


Pool ° δ a ὃ 
Tower 
Silvanus 


| Silver . 


iv. 5925 (Rothstein), 510 
(Stevenson), 

iv. 509°; ii. 127°. 

iv. 510* (Stevenson), 592 
(Rothstein). 

ili, 9285 (Macalister). 

iv. 5105 (Stevenson), 

iv. 510"; 11. 131°, 


ii. 456° [Muppim]; iv. 
492 [Shephupham]. 

iv. 510° (Driver). 

iv. 510 (Sayce) ; i. 6754. 

iv. 511°; i. 675% (Sayce). 

. 1655 (Davison). 
511 (Bennett) ; 

130? (Curtis). 

iv. 511», 901° (H. Porter). 

iv. 511°, 

iii, 309° [Mebunnai]; 11. 
132 >, 

iv. 497° (Cooke). 

iv. 428° [Sebam]. 

1¥.. BLL, 

Ext. 66> (Rendel Harris) ; 
i. 743" (Charles); 11]. 
227> (James). 

ii. 2? (Robertson). 

i. 193% note (Pinches), 


il. 


215% (Hommel), 383° 
(J. Taylor); iv. 2274 
(Pinches). 


111, 322>f. (Macalister). 

iv. 5124; i. 50* (J. W. 
Paterson). 

iv. 512? (Redpath). 

iv. 5195 (Driver). 

iv. 512% (Wilson) ; 
658" (Ramsay). 

iv. 9805 ff. (Maclxie). 

i. 73° (1. Taylor). 

111. 4915 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 512» (J. H. Bernard) ; 
ill. 384°. 

iv. 513° (J. Taylor); ii. 
773> (Driver); iv. 
286? (Mackie), 426% 
(Massie). 

iv. 513° (Chapman); 11]. 
409» (Bennett). 

iv. 5145 (Cowan) ; iii. 7915 
(Chase). 

i. 624% (Mackie). 

iv. 515%. 

iv. 515 (Wilson). 

iv. 515°; 11. 597% *(Conder); 
1:1, 560° (Konig); iv. 
907>(A. R.S. Kennedy). 

iv. 515* ff. 

iv. 516°. 

iv. 5145 (Cowan); iii. 790*, 
7915 (Chase). 

iv. 516° (James Patrick) ; 
111. 375° (Hull). 


ill. 
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Silver— Sin— 
Relative Value of and Law . lv. 535°; 111, 79° ff. (Den- 
Gold and iv. 517%; 1. 418° ff (A. ney), 719° (Findlay). 
R. 5. Kennedy) ; iv. and Suffering . . iv. 531%"; ii, 6677 1f 


Silverling . 
Simeon (person) 
Simeon (tribe) . ὸ 


Simile . 
Similitude 


Similitudes (Book of 
Enoch) . ; ‘ 


Simon . 


the Just 


Simon Magus 


Legend, ‘Growth ak, : 
Modern Critical 
Views . 
Relation to 
Legend . 
Relation to St. Paul. 

to St. Peter . 


Faust 


Simony 
Teaching . 

Affinities of System 
in Apocryphal Acts . 


in Clementine Litera- 
ture ‘ : ¥ 


in NT : . 

in Patristic Liforn: 
ture : : 

Simple, Simplivity ᾿ 

Simplicity : 


Sin 


Christ’s Teaching on 
Forgiveness of . 
Heredity . 


Original 


Result of the Fall 


Seat of 
Terminology in ΟἹ, 

Guilt 

Iniquity 

Sin 

Transgression 

Wickedness . 
Terminology in NT . 
Unpardonable . 


and Death 4 P 


905° (Kennedy). 

iii, 432° (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 517° (Selbie); ii, 122° 
(Curtis). 

iv. 518+ (Selbie). 

Ext. 162* (KGnig). 

iv. 519* (Hastings). 


1. 706°, 707° (Charles). 

iv. 519 (Selbie). 

iv. 519°; i. 015 (Moss); 
ii. 597° (Conder). 

iv. 5207 (Headlam). 

iv. 525°; iii, 778 (Chase). 


iv. 523°, 


iv; 527%. 

iv, 524° ff, 

ἦν, 523° ff. x Til. "768*, 7785, 
775°, 778° (Chase). 

iv. 527, 

iv. 520° ff, 

iv, 526°, 

ἵν. B2S™ >, HQH°s wi. 7795 Π, 
(Chase). 

iv. 522» 


go>, 626°; in. 775" ff, 
(Chase). 


lv. 520°. 


iv. 5204, 

iv, 527° (Hastings). 

iv. 527° (John Patrick), 

iv. $282 (E. R. Bernard). 

ἵν. 592, 

[See Forgiveness]. 

iv. 534°; 1. 842° ff. (J. H. 
Bernard); ii. 350? (J. 
H. Bernard). 

ἦν. 528°, 631°. . 1. 3515 
(Charles) ; Ext. 666°, 
725° (Kautzsch). 

1, 840° ff. (J. H. Bernard) ; 
Ext. 289, 299° f, (Fair- 
weather). 

iv, 535%, 

lv. 529°, 

ἦν. 529%, 

ly. 529%, 

lv. 529°. 

ἵν. 529, 

iv. 529», 

iv. 632. 

i. 305 (Massie) ; ii. 57° £. 
(Bethune-baker). 

Iv. 505? - 
H. Bernard): ii. 80 
(Denney), 117°(Martin), 
721% (Findlay), 


in OT ‘ . ᾿ 
in Job 
in Mosaie Covenant 
in pre-Mosaie Re- 
ligion . 
in Prophets . 
in Proverbs . 


i. 8415, 8452 (J. 


in Psalms 
in Apocrypha 
2 Esdras 
Prayer of Manasses 
Sirach 
Wisdom 
in NT ; 5 
Tlebrews : 
St. James. 
St. John’s Gospel ; 
Epistles 
St. Paul 


Synoptic Gospels . 
Sin (city) 
Sin (god) 


Sin, Wilderness of 
Sinai, Mount 


Sinai, Peninsula . 
Geology 
Mines 
Sinaiticus, Cotes 
Sincere. 
Sinew that shraak 
Singers, Singing . 


Singular 
Sinim 

Sinites . 
Sin-offering . 


Sion. 

Siphmoth 

Sippal . 

Sir (god) 

Sirach, Book of 
Author 
Contents . 
Editions 
Eschatology 


History . : ‘ 
Importance ᾿ 
Language . 


Name 


(Davison); iv. 1598 
(Davison), 

iv, 528? ff. 

iv. 531°, 

1¥.. 529%. 


1¥,. 525"; 

iv. 530°, 

ἷν. 5315. 

iv. 531*, 157" (Davison). 

iv. 531° f. 

iv. 532", 

ἵν. 532". 

iv. 31, 

ἵν, 5322, 

iv. 532" ff. 

iv. 534°. 

iv. 533°, 

iv: 5as%, 

iv. 585": 

lv. 534° ff 3 i. 8419 ff (J. 
H. Bernard): ili. 720°f. 
(Findlay). 

iv. 532°. 

iv. 5367 (Griffith). 

ili, 434%> (Τὶ G. Pinehes); 
Ext. 541° ff. (Jastrow). 

iv. 536* (Chapman). 

iv. 536° (Rendel Harris) ; 
1, 8045 ; ili, 366% (Chap- 
man). 

iv. 536° (Rendel Harris). 

ii. 152° (Hull). 

iil. 8765 (Hull). 

1. 1* (Murray). 

lv. 538%, 

li. 397 (Macalister). 


iv. 33°ff (Selbie), 74°, 
800, 92>f., 95? (Bau- 
dissin), 


iv. 538 (Hastings). 

iv. 538° (Wilson). 

iv. 538"; 1. 184°. 

iv. 337° (W. P. Paterson): 
Ext. 7215 (Kautzseh). 

iv. 539+. 

lv. 539+. 

iv. 402° [ΞΡ], 

Ext. 549% (Jastrow). 

iv. 539* (Nestle). 

iv. 541° ff. 

iv. 549° ff 

iv, 542° f. 

iv. 550°; i. 742° (Charles) ; 
iv. 233° (E. R. Ber- 
nard), 

lv. 539%. 

ἵν. 539°. 

lil, 35% > (Margoliouth) ; 
iv. 13° (Budde). 

iv. 540° Ὁ. 
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Sirach, Book of— 
Place in Bible . 
Relation to Tobit 


Quotations of Latin 


Fathers. 
Text, Greek 
Hebrew. 
Syriac 
Theology . ᾿ 
Doctrine of God 


Free Will , 
Sadduceisni . 
Satan , 

Sin 


Use in Chr ἱμεῖδα 


Chureh . 
Versions . 
Arabic . 
Armenian 
Coptic 
Ethiopie 
Georgian 
Latin 
Palzeo-Slavonic 
Syriac 
Wisdom Teaching 


Sirah, Wellof . 
Sirgullah 


Sirion . 

Sisera . : 
Sisinnes (Ap.) 
Sismai . 

Sister . 

Sith 

Sithri . 

Sitnah . 

Sivan 

Skill 

Skin Diseases 
Skull, Fracture of 
Skull, Place of a . 
Slander i 


Slave, Slavery 


Christian Attitude ko 


Female 


Freedom, Conditions 


of 


in Greek Religion . 


Legislation 
Name and Heaning , 
Religious Use 
Origa: of Slavery 
’ Price of Slaves . 


in Ancient Civiliza- 


tion 


in Ancient Israel 


from time of Jere- 


miah 


iv. 539°, 
iv. 789* (Marshall). 


iv. 545°"; 

iv. 543° f. 

iv. 546° ff. 

iv. 546°. 

iv. 549° ff. 

iv. 5507; Ext. 276> (Fair- 
weatlier). 

Ext. 293> (Fairweather). 

iv. 549°; 1. 1195 (Porter). 

iv. 4095 (Whitehouse). 

iv. 531> (E. R. Bernard). 


iv. 550°. 

iv. 544 ff, 

lv. 545 

iv. 5449, 

ἵν, 545%, 

iv. 545+, 

iv. 545+, 

iv. 545* ©, 

ἵν. 545%. 

iv. 544°, 

iv. 927> 
81> £. 

ἵν. 551%, 

i, 224> (Tlommel); Ext. 
533° (Jastrow). 

iv. 551". 

iv. 551° (Cooke). 

lv, 552°, 

ἵν, 552%; ii. 1264. 

i, 848» (Bennett). 

iv. 552 (Hastings). 

iv. 652%: ii, 125%, 

Iv. 552°. 

iv. 552°, 765°, 

iv, 652°, 

111. 329% (Macalister). 

111, 329% (Macalister). 

ii. 226 (Warren). 

iv. 552> (Garvie) ; i. 522” 
(Poucher). 

iv. 4615 (Whitehouse). 

iv. 468° ff, ; iii, 8344 (J. H. 
Bernard). 

iv. 464%: >, 465? ff. 


(Siegfried) ; Ext. 
(Fairweather). 


iv. 464° ff., 324° ff. (Har- 
ford-Battersby). 

Ext. 145? (Ramsay). 

iv. 463° ff, 

iv. 461°. 

Iv. 468° f, 

iv. 461°, 

iv. 466°, 


lv. 4622; 
(J olims). 
iv. 462° ff. 


Ext. 589? ff. 


iv. 466%. 


Slavonic Version . 


Slaying by Spear or 


Sword 
Sleight. 
Slime 


Sling . 
Smith . 


Tools 
Smyrna 
Church 


Jewish Inscriptions . 


Snail 
Snow . ; 
Snuffers, Snuffdish 


So 


Soap, Sope . 


Sober, Sobriety 
Soco, Socoh . 


Sod, Sodden. 

Sodi 

Sodom . 
Vine of 


Sodomite 


Sodomitish Sea (Ap.) . 


Sojourner 

Sokaris 

Solemn, ἜΝ Ἢ 
Solomon - 


Genealogy 

Glory 

Judgment. 

Name 

Palace 

Policy, Domestic 
Foreign. 
Military 


Prayer at Dedication 


of Teniple 
Religion 

Apostasy 
Ships 


Sourees for History . 


Taxation . 


Wealth . ᾿ 

Wisdom 

Writings . 
Solomon’s Poreh . 
Solomon’s Servants 


Someis (Ap.) 


Sometime, Sometimes . 


Son ; ‘ j 


iv. 863> (Bebb). 


i. 526 (Poucher). 

iv. 533* (Hastings). 

i, 304° [Bitumen]; 
438* [Mortar]. 

iv. 553% (Barnes). 

iv. 553> (Carslaw); i. 60° 
(Robertson). 

iv. 796 f. 

iv. 553 (Ramsay). 

iv. 554°? ff, 

Ext. 93° (Schiirer). 

iv. 556* (Post). 

iv. 556* (Nicol). 

iv. 557% (A. KR. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; 1. 366%. 

iv. 557” (Griffith) ; 1. 536° 


11}, 


(Margoliouth), 663+ 
(Crum); ii. 426% note 
(Whitehouse). 


iv. 557 (James Pat- 
rick). 

iv. 558% (Hastings). 

iv. 558» (Wilson) ; ii. 129 
(Curtis). 

iv. 429° [Seethe]. 

iv. 558°, 

iv. 558° (Hull). 

iv. 869> (Post); ii 34> 
(Maealister). 

iv. 559° (Selbie); i. 522° 
(Poucher). 

lv. 5595. 

il, 1505 (Selbie). 

Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

iv. 559? (Hastings). 

iv. 559> (Flint); ii. 511° 
(Barnes). 

11. 126" (Curtis). 

iv. 567%. 

iv. 562%, 

iv; 559° f. 

111. 640% (Bennett). 

iv. 564° ff. 

iv. 564%. 

iv. 5695 1. 


iv. 405 (EK. R. Bernard). 

iv. 567° f. 

iv. 568". 

iv. 5642; Ext. 3602, 
(Blomfield). 

iv. 560+. 
iv. 565+ >; 
liamsg). 

iv. 566°. 

iv. 565° ff. 

iv. 560°. 

iv. 21%, 713° (Davies). 

iv. 569 (J. Taylor), 74° 
(Baudissin). 

iv. 570°. 

iv. 570°. 

i. 848? ff. (Bennett). 


363° 


ii. 8435 (Wil- 
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*Son of,’ ‘Sonsof’ , 


Son of God . : : 


Christian Use, Origin 
οἱ, : 
in Early Christian 
Church , ‘ 
Apostles’ Creed 
Marcellus of An- 


eyra . 
sub- Apostolic δι 
thers . . 
in NT —Term in 
Gospels 


in Rest of NT 
in St. Peter’s Con- 
fession 
in Voiceat Baptism 
and Transfigura- 
tion : ‘ 
Titles, ‘Father’ 
and ‘Son,’ παῖς 
θεοῦ. 
Significance far 
Apostles 
for Christ 
for Jewish and 
non - Jewish 
Contempor- 
aries . 
in OT— Applied - 
Angels 


Judges or Rulers . 
Messiah 
Theocratie 
and People 
in other Jewish Writ- 
ings 
Son of Man . 


King 


in Aramaic and Bib- 
lical Hebrew . 

in Daniel . ‘ 

in Fourth Gospel 

in Similitudes of 
Enoch, and? Esdras 

in Synoptic Gospels . 

Lietzmann’s Theory 

—Term not used 

by Christ 

Meaning Christ in- 
tended to convey . 

Origin and Meaning 
as used in NT 

Summary of Opinions 
as to Meaning 

Song of Songs 

Author . 

Canonicity 2 

Date. : ’ 


Ext. 1585 (Kénig). 
Sons of God]. 

iv. 570* (Sanday) ; ii. 3297 
(Bruce), 724% (Rey- 
nolds), 850° (Orr); iii. 
759° (Chase). 


[See 


iv. 577°. 


iv. 577°. 
iv. 578», 


iv. 578%, 
iv. 5782. 


iv. 871, 
ly. 5155". 


lv. 572°, 574°. 


ἦν, 572, 


iv. 5725, 574". 


iv. 577. 
iv. 574° ff. 


ἵν, 574, 


iv. 570°, 
God]. 

iv. 570°. 

iv. 570° 1, 


[See Sons of 


iv. 570°. 


iv. 571°. 

iv. 579* (Driver) ; ii, 7948 
(Reynolds), 8495, 800" 
(Orr). 


iv. 5807, 582? f, 
i. 556% (Curtis). 
iv. 588°, 


iv. 583% », 

iv. 5797 £., 587° ἢ, 
iv. 581 [ἢ 

lv. 580° ff., 585%. 

iv. 583? ff. 

iv. 580° Σ,, 586° ff. 
iv. 589" (Rothstein). 
iv. 5974. 


iv. 589 ; 111, 613° (Woods). 
iv. 5973. 


Song of Songs— 
Language . ; , 


Liturgical use . 
Methods of Interpre- 
tation : 

Allegorical 
Dramatical Theory 
Nuptial Songs 

Name 

Place of Sampodition 

Poetry 


Song of the Three 
Children 
Authorship 
Canonicity 
Contents . 
Literary Estimate 
Original Language . 
Versions . 
Sons of God . 


Sonship of Believers 


Soothsayer, aie 


Arabic 
Assyrian . 
Babylonian 


Egyptian . 
Through Dreams 


Sop. . 


Sopater 
Sope 
Sophereth 
Sopherim 


Sophonias (Ap.) . 
Sorecry 
Amulets in 
Arabic 
Babylonian 
Evil Eye . 


Greek 
Incantations 
Name, Power of the 


Necromancy 
Spitting in 


Sore . 
Ἢ 
Soreg 


iv. 5975; iii, 33° (Mar- 
goliouth). 
iv, 589°, 


ἵν, 589° ff. 

iv. 589° ff. 

iv. 591° fi. 

iv. 592° fh 

iv. 589°. 

iv. 597°. 

iv. 591%, 595°, 
135 (Budde). 


597%, 105, 


iv. 754° (Marshall), 

iv. 755°, 

iv. 756%. 

iv. 754°. 

iv. 755*. 

iv, 755°. 

iv. 7563, 

li. 215° (Candlish); iv. 
570" (Sanday), 597° 
(Selbie); Ext. 643% 
(Kautzseh), 

1. 40°ff. (Candlish); ii. 
217° ff. (Candlish), 
335* (Bruce), 472° 
(A. Martin). 

iv. 598? (Whitehouse). 

iv. 598? ff, 

iv. 600°, 

iv. 599%, 601%>; 
551° ff. (Jastrow). 

iv. 600+. 

iv. 600°, 

[See Divination, 
Magic]. 

iv, 602? (Hastings) ; 11. 485 
(Macalister), 

ιν, 602°, 

iv. 557 [Soap]. 

tv, 602, 

iv. 731? (Strack) ; Ext. 58* 
(Schechter). 

iv. 602%. 

iv. 602? (Whitehouse). 

iv. 603%, 6042, 605+; 1. 88°. 

iv. 602° £. 

Ext. 551* ff (Jastrow). 


Ext. 


iv. 6045: i. 208%; Ext. 
154% (Ramsay). 

iv. 6055; Ext. 153°f, 
(Ramsay). 

iv. 603°f., 6055; Ext. 
551° (Jastrow). 

iv. G604°f.; Ext. 1815 
(Wiedemann). [See 


Name, Power of]. 
iv. 6067; i. 612° (Jevons). 
iv. 602°, 6035, 
[See Exorcism, Magic, 
Soothsayer). 
iv. 607° (Hastings). 
1. 60° (Moss). 
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Sorek, Valley of . 
Soris 
Sorrel . 
Sosipater 
Sosthenes 
Sostratus (Ap.) 
Sotal . 


Soul . i ‘ F 


Immortality . 


Pre-existence . ᾿ 


Souls of the Martyrs 
Transmigration of 
Sousakim 
South , 
Sow 
Sower, Sowing 
Spain . : ‘ 
St. Paul’s Visit to 
Span ᾿ 
Spanish Versions. 
Sparrow : 
Sparta . : ; 


Speakers ("Amoraim) . 


Speaking, Evil . 
Spear 


Spearmen . 
Speckled Bird 


Spectacle 
Spelt 


Sphinx. 
Spice, Spices 
Spider . 
Spikenard 


Spinning . 
Spirit 
Eternal 
Evil Spirit 
from God 


Holy Spirit 
Spirit and Flesh . 


Spirit and Letter. 
Spirit and Soul 


Spirits in Prison . 


Spite 

Spitting . 
Sponge . ‘ 
Spotted e 


iv. 6074 (Wilson). 
i. 658? (Crum). 
1. 458? (Thatcher). 


iv. 607°. 

iv. 607° (Dickson). 

iv. 6083. 

iv. 6087. 

iv. 608% (Laidlaw), 


164°, 1665; Ext. 666° 
(Kautzsch),. 

Ext. 291 (Fairweather). 
[See Immortality]. 

iv. 164°, 63? (Marshall) ; 
Ext. 291% > (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 260° (Εἰ, C. Porter). 

Ext. 292% (Fairweather). 

[See Shishak]. 

111, 505° [Negeb]. 

iv. 633* (Post). 

i. 49% > (J. W. Paterson). 

iv. 608> (James Patricls). 

iv, 0095; 1i1. 7142 (Findlay). 

iv. 909" (A.R.S. Kennedy). 

Ext. 408 (Bebb). 

iv. 0095 (Post): ii. 63°. 

111. 15* [Lacedzemonians]. 

Tixt. 64% (Schechter). 

iv. 552> (Garvie); i. 522° 
(Poucher). 

iv. 609° (Barnes) ; ii. 841° 
(Williams). 

iv. 6105. 

iv. 610% (Selbie); i. 458 
(Thatcher); i. 440? 
(Post). 

tv. 742° (Headlam). 

iv. 8160 (Post); 1. 316" 
(Macalister). 

Ext. 1905 (Wiedemann). 

iv. 610° (Post). 

iv. 6114. 

iv. 611? (Post); 111. 593° 
(Macalister). 

iv. 611> (H. Porter), 

iv. 611°, 167° (Laidlaw) ; 
Ext. 666 (Kautzsch). 

il. 333° (Bruce). 

[See Demon]. 

11, 404* (Swete) ; iii. 3614» 
(James Patrick); iv. 
116° (Davidson). 

[See Holy Spirit]. 

iv. 6198 ; ii. 4105 (Swete) ; 
111. 720% © (Findlay). 

li. 4105 (Swete). 

iv. 166° (Laidlaw); Ext. 
666° (Kautzsch). 


i, 754% (Salmond); 111. 
795* » (Chase). 

iv. 612°, 

iv. 602°, 608» (White- 
house). 

iv. 612° (Post). 

i, 4583. 


Spring . : ; ‘ 


Sacred ‘ 


Thermal 
Spy . 
Stachys 
Stacte . 


Staff 


Stag sacred to Artemis 
Stagger 

Stallion 

Stammering 

Standard 

Star 


Identified with Angels 


with Heathen 
Deities 
Morning Star 


of Magi 
Worship 


Stater . 


Stealing 
Manstealing 


Steel 

Stephanas 

Stephen 
Speech of . 


Steward, Stewardship . 
Stigmata . . : 


Still . 
Stnht 

Stocks . 
Stoics . 


Stomach 
Stomacher 


Stone 
Building . 


Worship 


li. 62% (Hull); iii. 643° 
(Conder). 

iv. 395° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 1205 (Ram- 
say), 1894 ( Wiede- 
mann), 616" (Kautzsch). 

li. 62°, 80* (Warren), 

i, 767° (Hastings). 

lv. 6137. 

iv. 613% (Post); i. 69°; 
ili, 465°. 

iv. 291 (Mackie), 417} 
(Selbie), 553° (Barnes). 

Ext. 1185 (Ramsay). 

iv. 6134, 

iv. 613%. 

111. 327° (Macalister). 

i. 237 (Barnes) ; iv. 145, 

iv.6134 (Benecke);i.191° ff. 
(1. G. Pinches). 

i. 95> (Davidson) 3 ii. 430+ 
(Driver). 


1. 592* (Whitehouse). 

111, 159* (Woods); 1. 191°, 
193° (T. G. Pinches), 
574° (Hastings). 

11, 204°f.; 1. 404? (Turner). 

i. 1915, 1937 (Τα. Pinches), 
2155 (Hommel), 383° 
(J. Taylor); ii. 429° ff, 
(Driver), 445° (W. P. 


Paterson); Ext. 7005 
(Kautzscli). 

iii, 4915, 428 (A. RB. 8. 
Kennedy). 


i. 522° (Poucher). 

111, 239% (Selbie) ; Ext. 
589 (Johns). 

iv. 6180 (James Patrick), 

iv. 613° (Headlam). 

iv. 613° (Grieve). 

iv. 0140 ἢ, ; 1. 33°f. (Head- 
lam). 

iv. 615 (Selbie), 

i. 538 (A. KR. 5. Ken- 
nedy); 11, 245? (Hast- 
ings), 8905 (Macalister). 

iv. 615° (Hastings). 

i. 662%. 

1, 527% (Poucher). 

iv. 6167 (Stock); Ext. 150° 
(Ramsay). 

iv. 6175 (Hastings). 

iv. 6175 (Selbie); i. 6284 
(Mackie). 

iv. 617% (James Patrick). 

i, 1435 (Petrie); ii. 154 
(Hull). 

i. 278* (Cooke); iii. 879° 
Whitehouse); Ext,110°, 
119 (Ramsay), 189" 
(Wiedemann), 6164 
(Kautzsch). 

(See Geology]. 
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Stones, Precious . 
Stoning 

Stony . 

Stool 


Storax . 


Stork 

Story ‘ 
Stout, — ; 
Strait . ' 
Strange, Stranger 


Strange Fire 
Strangling 
Straw . 
Stream , 


Street . ᾿ : 
called Straight . 
Strength of Israel 


Strike, Stroke 
Stripes . 
Stromata 
Strong Drink 
Strophe 


Stubble 
Stuff 


Stumbling-block, - -stone 


Su, Suteeans . 
Sua (Ap.) 
Suah 

Subai (Ap.) 
Subas (Ap.) . 


Suburbs 
Sucathites 
Succeed, Success . 
Succoth : 


Suecoth-benoth 
Suchos. 

Sud (Ap.) 
Suddenly 
Sudias (Ap.) 


Suffering, Problem of . 


Suffocation . 
Suicide 

Sukkiim 

Sulphur 

Sumer, ἌΝ 


Se 6195 (Flinders Petrie). 
527* (Poucher). 

iv. 621°. 

iv. 621> (Hastings); 11]. 
331> (Macalister), 367 
(H. A. White). 

iv. 20° [Poplar], 
[Stacte]. 

iv. 621° (Post). 

iv. 622% (Hastings). 

iv. 622°. 

iv. 622 (Hastings). 

iv. 622° (Selbie). 
Foreigner, Ger]. 

11. 471° (Selbie). 

i. 527% (Poucher). 

iv. 623°: 1. 50+. 

i. 3905 (Hull); 111, 642° ff. 
(Conder); iv. 286° 
(Selbie). 

iv. 6244 (Ewing). 

i. 8470 (Ewing). 

iv. 624° (Selbie); Ext. 683? 
note (Kautzsch). 

iv. 624> (Hastings). 

i. 527% (Poucher), 

Ext. 492° note (Turner). 

li, 33> (Macalister). 

iv. 70 (Budde); Ext. 168° 
(Konig). 

iv. 625 (Post). 

iv. 625°. 

iv. 625°, 

1. 180%, 222° (Hommel). 

iv. 625%. 

iv. 625° ; 

iv. 625°. 

iv. 625°. 

111. 6734 (Driver) ; ii. 5944 
note, 598* (Conder). 

iv. 625°; 11. 128, 

iv. 625° (Hastings). 

iv. 626° (Chapman) : 

i, 803% Ὁ. 111. 8875 
(Sayce). 

iv. 626° (Sayce). 

Ext. 1905 (Wiedemann). 

iv. 627+. 

627". 

iv. 62°75. 

1. 781°, 782° (Strong) ; ii. 
6677 ff. (Davison); iv. 
159* (Davison), 5313» 
(E. R. Bernard), 9955 
(Siegfried) ; Ext. 730°. 
(Kautzseli). 

i, 527° (Poucher). 

1. 5227 (Poucher). 

iv. 6275 (Margoliouth),. 

le BO", 

i. 21° (Price), 214° ff, 29.45.0 
(Hommel) ; 


613? 


[See 


Li, 1S. 


535» 


85> 1, (McCurdy), 
(Jastrow). 


iv. 503°ff. | 
(T. G. Pinches); Ext. | 


Sun ; ὰ Ξ 


Chariots of 


Worship in Babylonia 


in Egypt 


in Israel 


Sunstroke 
Supernatural 


Superscription 
Coinage 


on the Cross 
Suph 
Suphah 
Supper. 


Sur (Ap.) 
Sure, Surely 
Surety . 


Surgery 

Susa (Ap.) 

Susanna, 
Canonicity 


Language, Original . 


Origin and Purpose . 


Text and Versions 
Susi 
Suzigas 
Swaddle, 

Bands 
Swallow 
Swan 
Swearing 


Sweat, Bloody 
Swedish Versions 
Sweet Cane. 
Swine . 


Sacred or Unclean 


Sword . . 
Worship of 

Sycamine 

Sycamore, Sycomore 


Sychar . 
sychem 
Syene . 
Symbol, 
Actions . 


Symboland Metaphor 


Symbol in Seripture. 


Symbolical Actions . 


Swaddling- 


Synibolical 


iv. 6274 (T. G. Pinches) ; 
is 1985, 

iv. 628" ; 111, 489> (Steven- 
son), 673% (Driver). 

i, 215*f. (Hommel); iv. 
628°; Ext. 541 ff. 
(Jastrow). 

i. 6667 ff (Crum); 111. 622* 
(Griffith); Ext. 183° 
(Wiedemann). 

iv. 628" ἢ, 5 11. 
P. Paterson). 

111. 8985. (Macalister). 

Ext. 8205 (Garvic). [568 
Miracle, Natural, 
Nature. ] 

iv. 629°. 

iii. 421° ff. (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 7815 (Adeney). 

iv. 629 (Selbie). 

iv. 629°. 

11. 41° (Macalister). 
Lord’s Supper]. 

iv. 629°, 

iv. 630* (Hastings). 

iv. 630° (Hastings); i. 
5795 ff. (Bennett); 111. 
895* (Selbie). 

111. 8935 (Macalister). 

iv. 510° (Sayce) ; 1. 675°. 

iv. 680° (Marshall). 

iv. 632+. 

lv. 632°, 

iv. 631°. 

iv. 630°. 

iv. 632}, 

i. 181°. 


447° (W. 


[See 


iv. 632> (Mackie). 

iv. 632° (Post) ; i. 516%. 

iv. 633%. 

ili. 575” (Ferries) 3 i. 522° 
(Pouchcer). 

ili. 3305 (Macalister). 

Ext. 416° (Bebb). 

iv. 213% (Post). 

iv. 633% (Post); i. 
(Macalister). 

iv. 829> (Peake); Ext. 
115», 1865 (Ramsay). 

iv. 633° (Barnes). 

Ext. 112° (Ramsay). 

iv. 634° (Post). 

iv. 6840 (Post); ii. 30° 
(Macalister); Ext. 190” 
(Wiedemann). 

iv. 635+ (Wilson). 

lv. 635» 

iv. 4715 (Griffith). 


ar a 


Ext. 169° (Konig). 
Ext. 169%. 

Ext. 170°. 

Ext, 170° tf 
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Symeou 
Symmachus, Version of 


Synagogue . : 
Architecture and Site 
Furniture . 

Lamps . 
Press. 
Reading Desk 
Seats . 
Tablets . 
Tribune. 
Name 
Officials 
Attendant 
Ruler of the Svan. 
gogue. ‘ Ξ 
Origin and History . 
School ‘ 


Synagogues of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, 
Rome, Syria, ete. 


of Palestine . 
Worship 
Women in 
Synagogue, the Great . 


Synchronistic History 
of Babylonia and 
Assyria 

Synecdoche . 

Synoptic Problem 


Features peculiar to 
Luke . 
to Mark 


to Matthew . 
Logia of Matthew . 


Relationship of 5 . 
optics 


sources common to 


all three , 
Sources common & 
Matthew and Luke 
Theories . ‘ 
Common Docu- 
ments 


Direct Dependence 
Oral Tradition 


Syntyche . 

Synzygus 

Syracuse. Ἢ e 
Syria, Syrians 
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517° (Selbie). 

iv. 453? (Nestle), 
(Redpath). 

iv. 636% (Bacher). 

iv. 638? ff. 

iv. 639 ff, 

iv. 6407. 

iv. 639". 

iv. 640+. 

iv. 639°, 

iv. 639°. 

iv. 639°, 

iv. 6367. 

iv. 640? ff. 

iv. 640° ff. 


865° 


iv. 640°. 
iv. 636° ff., 643°, 

6422, 643°; i. 647° ff. 
(A. R. 5. Kennedy). 


iv. 637°; Ext. 

(Schiirer). 

iv. 637°, 

iv. 640° ff. 

iv. 6407. 

iv. 643° (Selbie), 
(Bacher); Ext. 
note (Schechter), 


107° 


397° f. 
58* 


i, 179* (Hommel). 

Ext. 160* (IS6nig). 

11. 235° ff. (Stanton) ; Ext. 
5° ff. (Votaw). 


Jo 


ii. 241°; iii. 165° (Bebb). 
11. 2415; ili, 250° (Sal- 
mond), 

ti, 249°, 

li, 235°, 206°, 237™>'s fil. 
206" ff., 298° ff, 303° ff. 
(Bartlet); Ext. 5°ff. 
(Votaw). 


es 


ii, 235°fF., 2414; 111. 165°ff. 
(Bebb), 2507ff%., 258» 
(Salmond), 303>ff. 


(Bartlet). 
li, 2387, 


i 405», Ext. = 6» fff. 
(Votaw). 


li, 2367 ff. 


Li, 236? ff. 

li. 236%, 2387. 

li. 236°, 288° ff, , 2408 ; 
5° ff. (Votan). 

iv. 644°, 

iv. 644" (Gibb). 

iv. 644° (Ramsay). 

[See Arai]. 


Ext. 


Syriac Language . 


Syriac Versions 
OT 
Canon and Order 
of Books : 
Character of Version 
Editions 
Origin 
Psalter . 
Tradition 
Versions 
NT— 
Acts and Epistles . 
Canonical Books . 
Order of . 
Gospels, Cureton . 
Peshitta ‘ 
Place of Translation 
Sinai Gospels 
Tatian’s Diates- 
saron . 
Tradition 
NT: Later Versions — 
Harklensis 
Palestinian Syriac 


Pericopede Adultera 


Philoxeniana 
Revelation 
Syrophenician 
Syrtis . 
Syzygus 


Taanach 
Taanath-shiloh 
Tabaoth, Tabbaoth 
Tabbath 

Tabeel . 


Tabellius (Ap.) 
Taber 
Taberah 


Tabernacle . 


Arrangement and 
Symmetry 
Conception ‘ 
Court of the Dwelling 
Erection and Conse- 
cration . 
Furniture 
Court— 
Altar of Burnt 
Offering . 
Grate . 
Hearth 
Horns 


of the 


Curtains 

Laver 

Pillars 
Bases . 
Cords . 
Fillet . 
Pins 


111. 255 (Margoliouth) ; i. 
745 (I. Taylor), 
iv. 645° (Nestle). 


. 6507 ἢὲ 
iv. 6517. 
iv. 651°, 
iv. 650. 
iv, 650°, 
iv. 650+. 
652+, 


iv. 647° ff 

iv. 647°. 

iv. 647%, 

iv. 646°. 

iv. 646°, 740°, 
iv. 645°. 

ἵν. 646%, 


iv. 646%. 
iv. 645°, 


iv. 649°. 

iv. 649°. 

iv. 649%, 

iv. 648°, 

ἵν. 6487. 

iv. 652° (Moss). 

iv, 182°, 

644° [Synzygus]}. 


iv. 652* (Wilson). 
iv. 6537. 

iv. 653%. 

lv. 653°. 

653* (Selbie), 

(J. Taylor). 

iv. 653%. 
iv. 653", 
iv. 653°. 
iv. 653° 
nedy). 


267° 


(A. R. 5. Ken- 


. 656°, 
. 655°, 
. 656°. 


iv. 665°. 


iv. 657°. 
lv. 658* ; 


[See Altar}. 
11. 258°, 


ii. 5195, [See Hearth]. 

iv. 6587; 1 77% [See 
Jlorns}. 

lv. 657°. 

iv. 658°. [Seo Lavery. 

iv. 657° f. 


iv. 657? ; 1. 255° (Hastings), 
iv. 0572. 
iv. 657°; 
iv. 657°. 


ii. 7° (Hastings), 


Tabernacle— 
Furniture of the Holy 
Place— 
Altar of Incense 


Curtains 
Framework 
Lampstand 

Sereen . ; 
Table of Shewbread 


Taches . 

Veil ‘ 
Furniture of Phe Most 
Holy Place— 

Ark : , 
Cherubim 
Propitiatory 
(Mercy Seat) 
Gold used in 
Historicity 
March, Tabernacle on 
the 
Materials . 
Nomenclature . 


Religious Significance 
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iv. 762° (Nestle). 

iv. 672° (Selbie) ; 111. 462> 
(Millar). 

iv. 762> (Abrahams). 


ἵν. 680 ἢ Σ ἰ, 
(Hommel). 

iv. 766°. 

ἵν. 762°, 

Ext. 475° (Ramsay). 

iv. 765%. 

iv. 766°. 

iv. 765°. 

iv. 763° ff. ; 
(Ramsay). 

iv. 764*; Ext. 483> (Ram- 
say). 

iv. 764°, 

iv. 766°; i. 78%. 

iv. 766° (Wilson). 

lv. 767°. 

iv. 767°. 

iv. 767% (Wilson). 

iv. 767°, 

iv. 767°. 

iv. 767" (Lock); i. 
(Robertson). 

ili, 631 (Gwatkin). 

iv. 768° (Lock). 

iv. 7697. 

Te; 772. 

ἵν, 711}. 1185, 

iva ΤῸ, 7785, 

ἔν, 168", ἙΝ ΤΩΣ, 

lv. 774°. 

iv. 772". 

1¥.. 270". 

iv. 7745. 

iv. 774" (Lock). 

iv. 775+. 

iv. 776. 

iv. 776°. 

iv. 776%. 

iv. 774°, 

ly. 115, 

iv. 775°. 


9] 8». b 


Ext. 478° ff 


492” 


iv. 7105, 
iv. 773, 
WV... ΤῊΝ, 


111, 3037 f. (Bartlet). 
iv. 778? (Petrie) ; iii. 375° 
(Tull). 

iv, 856? (Milligan); Ext. 
241° (J. Π. Lupton), 
iv. 778° (Wilson) ; iii. 3404 

(J. Taylor). 
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Tiras « + ° 8 


Tirathites . : 


Tire. 
Tirhakah (Thar αἰκεὴ 


Tirhanah 
Tiria 
Tirshatha 
Tirzah . 


Tish bite 
Tishri . 
Tishup . 
Titans . 
Tithe 
and First-fr ithe 
in Deuteronomy and P 
in Later Judaism 
in NT times 
among Jews of Dias 
spora. , 
Title on the Cross 
Tittle . 
Titus 


Titus, Epistle to . 
Analysis . 
Authorship 
Church Organization 
False Teachers 
Historical Situation 
Integrity . 

Liter, ary Dependence 
relation to 1 and 
2 Timothy 
Origen’s Commentary 
on. 
Style 
Value 

Titus Justus 

Titus Manius 

Tizite . . 

Tnephachthos 

Toah . ‘ 

Tob, Land of 

Tob-adonijah 

Tobiah . ‘ 

Tobias (Ap.) 

Tobiel (Ap.) 

Tobijah ‘ 

Tobit, Book of 
Date 
Demonology 
Eschatology 
God, Doctrine of 
Wistorical Character 
Language, Original . 
Narrative . : 

Variations in vss 


iv. 778 (Selbie), 
(Max Miiller) ; 
805 (Jastrow). 

iv. 778"; i. 1288 ; iv 
[Shimeathites]. 
iv. 778° (Hastings). 
iv. 779 (Griffith); i. 

188° ff. (Hommel), 536 
(Margoliouth), 663+ 
(Crum); ii. 820° 

(Griffith). 

iv. 779°; ii. 127°. 

iv. 7795 καὶ 11. 129%. 

iv. 779° (Moss). 

iv. 779° (Aglen) ; ii. 129° 
(Curtis). 

iv. 780*; 1. 687* (Strachan). 

iv. 765° (Abrahams). 

i, 1833. 

iv. 7805, 

iv. 780* (Peake). 

iv. 7805, 

iv. 780° f. 

iv. 7815. 

Ext. 51° (Buhl). 


685+ 
Ext. 


. 5028 


Ext. 107° f. (Sehtirer). 

ivy. 7815 (Adeney). 

iv. 781> (Hastings). 

iv. 7824 (Lock); i. 4925, 
494° (Robertson). 

iv. 7885 (Lock). 

iv. 7833. 

iv. 7845, 

iv. 784%, 

lv. 784°. 

iv. 783%, 784", 

iv. 754°. 

iv. 783°. 


. 770%, 776%, 783°. 


Ext. 496° (Turner). 

iv. 784°, 

ἵν. 785°. 

11. 829" (Headlam). 

111. 2367 (H. A. White). 
iv. 7855. 

i. 663° (Crum). 

111. 472>[Nahath]; ii, 124°. 
iv. 785* (Wilson). 

iv. 785° 3. 1]. 125°. 

iv. 785°. 
iv. 785°. 
iv. 785°, 
iv. 785°; ii, 1955 

iv. 785° (Marshall). 

iv. 788", 

iv. 408" f. (Whitehouse). 
1, 748° (Charles). 

Ext. 277° (Fairweather). 
iv. 788°. 

lv. 7883, 

iv. 786%, 

iv. 787%. 


Ee. 


με 
4 


Tobit, Book of— 
Parsism, Influence of 
Prayer in . ‘ 
Texts and VSS— 

Chaldee or Ara- 
maic . 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Latin 
Syriac . : 
Use in Church . 
and contemporary 
Jewish  Litera- 
ture . 
Parallels vith J iii. 
lees ‘ 
Judith 
Job 
Sirach ‘ 
Story of ier, 

Tochen : : 

Togarmah 

Tohu . 

Tol ᾿ 

Tokhath 

Tola 


Tolad . ; 
Tolbanes (Ap.) 
Toll, Place of 


Tomb . 
Egyptian . 
Masonry . 
Pheenician 
Rock-hewn 
Sarcophagi 
of Hiram . 
of the Kings 
of Joshua . 
of St. James 
of Zechariah 

Tongs . 


Tongues, Confusion of. 
Babylonian Features 
of Narrative ‘ 
Critical Difficulties . 
Origin of Narrative. 
Theory of Origin of 
Language 
Tongues, Gift of . 


Biblical Evidence 
Data, Classification of 
Interpretation of Evi- 
dence ; 
Later History . 
Tools ‘ 
Toparchy 


Topaz . 


iv. 
iv. 


989? f. (J. H. Moulton), 
425 (ΕΒ, R. Bernard). 


iv. 786%. 
ἵν. 785. 
ἵν. 786". 
iv. 7865. 
« 186%. 
iv. 789". 


iv. 789%. 


iv. 7895, 

iv. 789%. 

lv. 789%, 

iv. 789". 

ἵν. 789%, 

iv. 789°. 

iv. 789°. 

ill. 4720 [Nahath]. 

iv. 8005 (Selbie). 

iv. 762% [Tikvah]. 

. 7908, 172* (Cooke) ; i1. 

129* (Curtis). 

iv. 7905, 

iv. 7904, 

iv. 7905 (Macpherson) ; 
Ext. 3945 ff. (Ramsay). 
[See Publican, Receipt 
of Custom]. 

iv. 4545 ff (Nicol). 

iv. 456% f. 

iv. 457%. 

iv. 457%. 

lv. 4567. 

ἵν, 457%. 

«457°: 

iv. 457% 

iv. 456°. 

ty. 456°. 

iv. 456°, 

557* (A. R. 5, Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 790* (Driver). 


798". 
7909 ἢ, 
199", 


ἵν. 
iv. 
iv. 


iv. 790° ff. 

. 793 (Robertson) ; ii. 
407° (Swete) ; 111. 742%" 
(Purves). 

. 7985, 

. 7945, 


iv. 794°. 

ῖν. 796% 

iv. 796° (Carslaw). 

av. 7975. 

iv. 797*(J. Taylor), 620? iL 
(Flinders Petrie). 


Articles of Commerce 
Commerce of Ancient 


Government and 


Harbours, Markets, 


Roman Commerce 


Transfiguration 


Nature and Meaning 


Transgression 


Transmigration of Souls 


Treasury of Temple 


Sacred in Terwell 


Trespass-offering . 
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: : iv. 797°. Triad, Babylonian Ext. 538 (Jastrow). 
Tophet, Topheth iv. 797% (Salmond); ii. | Trial ii, 806°f. (Thatcher), 
119» (Charles), 9885 2527 f., 8422 (Williams) ; 
(Warren). iv. 401° f. (Bacher). 
ili. 64° ff. (Driver), 595° ff. of Christ . li. 633° (Sanday) ; iil. 
(Curtis). 876" ff. (Purves); Ext. 
iil. 23° (Porter), 43°, 426° ἢ, (Tasker). 
(Hastings). Tribe iv. 810* (Bennett). 
iv. 799°. Genealogical Tinta . 
iv. 799°, Twelve Tribes 11. 1227 ff. (Curtis). 


i, 340? (Selbie), 850 oS 


nett); il. 4455 (W. P 


Paterson); iv. 331° q 
(Paterson), 831? 
(Peake); Ext. 114? 
(Ramsay), 613°, 623° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 799°. 


iv. 800* (Barnes). 


iv. 800° (Ramsay); i. 


1985}, 
iv. 8015 (Smith). 


iv. 8025 (Bennett); Ext, 


50* (Buhl). 
iv. 806%. 


iv. 8085: 
(Johns). 

iv. 803° fi. 

iv. 806°. 


iv. 805°. 
OT and NT}. 


iv. 806°; Ext. 378, 38271f., 


990", 400" (Ramsay). 
iv. 802°. 
iv. 807. (Wortabet). 


11. 7470 (Macalister); iv. 


6117 (Post). 


iv. 807* (Morgan); 11]. 
Ext. 


327* (Macalister) ; 
673* (Kautzsch). 


iv. 8070 (Plummer) ; 11]. 


8005, 812° (Chase). 


iv. 8085, 


iv. 807°; 11. 352" (Conder) ; 


iv. 671° (Wilson). 


iv, 529, 589» (E. BR. Ber- 


nard). 
Ext. 292* (Fairweather). 
iv. 808* (Hastings). 
iv. 808", 


iv, 808" (Selbie) ; i. 685» 


(Burney). 

iv. 809>, 714* (Davics). 

iv. 809° (Post). 

iv. 395> 
nedy); Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 
Asherah]. 

Ext. 190° (Wiedemann). 

Ext. 113* (Ramsay). 


iv. 337° (W. P. Paterson). | 


Ext. 593" if. 


[See Roads in 


(A. R. S. Ken- 
616? 
[See 


Leah and Rachel 
Tribes 


Nature, Origin, and 
History of Tribe 
Order and Grouping 

of Tribes 
Subdivisions 
Terminology 
Tribes as Individoals 


Tribulation . 


Tribute in OT 
in NT 


Tribute Money 


Trinity 


Babylonian 


in Baptismal For- 
mula 


in Jewish Apocrypha 
and Pseudept- 
erapha . 
in New Testament 
in connexion with 
Christ's Ad- 
vent 
Baptism 
Birth . 
Ministry 
Temptation and 
Transfigura- 
tion 
in Teaching of Christ 
Apostolic Commis- 
sion and Baptism 
Fourth Gospel 
Synoptic Gospels . 
in Teaching of the 
Apostles 
among Jewish 
Christians . 
st. John 
St. Paul ‘ 
Outline of NT Dow 
trine 
Trinity involved in 
Life of Church 


iv. 810°; 1. 272 (Peake) ; 
111. 895 (Selbie); iv. 
192> (Driver). 


iv. 810? ff. 


iv. 812°, 

iv. 8125, 

iv. 810%. 

iv. 810°; i. 533> ff. (Dri- 
ver). 


i. 374% (Denney). [See 
Suffering]. 

iv. 8135 (Selbie). 

iv. 813* (Macpherson). 


[See Taxes]. 

iv. 813°; iil. 428> (A. R. 
S. Kennedy). 

Ext. 808: (Scott); ii. 
2137 ff., 648° (Sanday) ; 
ii. 793> (Chase). 

1. 9155 (Hommel); Ext. 
538" f. (Jastrow). 


Est, 913". 1. 
(Plummer), 


241° ff. 


Ext. 3087. 
Ext. 309? ff. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


309%. 
309°. 
9095, 
309°. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


310. 
310° ff. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


313° f. 
311° ff. 
310° ff. 


Ext. 314° ff. 
Est. 314° ff. 
Ext. 317? fi. 
Ext. 315* ff. 
Ext. 310* f. 


Ext. 318°, 
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Trinity— 
Apostles, 
mentof . 
Church, Establish. 
ment of 
Missions, Work 
of . 
Test of cctv 
Worship and Sac- 
raments : 
Tripolis 
Triskeles ‘ 
Troas . ‘ ‘ ° 
Trogyllium . 
Trophimus . ‘ 
‘Trow 
Trumpet 


Equip- 


Trumpets, Feast of 


Trust . 
Truth in OT 

in NT ‘ 
Truth, Goddess of 
Tryphena 


Tryphon (Ap.) 
Tryphosa 
Tubal . 


Tubal-cain . 
Tubias, Tubieni . 
Tuklat-Nindar t. . 
Tuklat-Nindar 11. 
‘Tum 

Turban 


Turpentine Tree . 
‘Turquoise 


Turtle Dove. 


Tushratta . 
Tutor . 
Twelve ‘ 
Twelve Apostles, Cow 
pel of ; 
Twin Brothers 
Two ‘ 
‘Two Ways’ 
Tychicus 
Types in the Old 'Tes- 
tament : 
‘Tyrannus 
Tyre 
Antiquity . 
Coinage 


Situation . . 
‘T'rade 

and Assyria 

and Babylon 

and Israel : 
and Macedonians 


Ext. 318°. 
Ext. 319%. 


Ext. 319°. 
Ext. 319°. 


Ext. 320° ff. 

iv. 8180 (Wilson). 

Ext. 111° (Ramsay). 

. 813° (Ramsay). 

. 8140 (Wilson). 

iv. 8140 (Redpath). 

iv. 8155. 

. 815? (Abrahams) ; 111. 

462 (Millar). 

iv. 815° ff. (Abrahams) ; 
i. 859° (Harding). 

[See Faith]. 

iv. 816° (Stanton). 

iv. 818°, 

Ext. 191° (Wiedemann). 

iv. 8205 (Headlam); i. 
444 (Ramsay); iv. 
15° f. (Ramsay). 

iv. 820°. 

iv. 8205 [Tryphena]. 

iv, 820° (Selbie); 1. 184" 
(Hommel). 

iv. 820° (Selbie). 

iv. 785° (Wilson). 

i, 1825, 

i, 183°. 

Ext. 184° (Wiedemann). 

i. 627 (Mackie); ii. 
4127 f.* 111. 398>(Purves). 

iv. 8915, 718°, 719», 


11. 376% (Hull); iv. 620° 
(Petrie). 
iv. 821% (Post); 11. 36° 


(Macalister). 
i. 1815 (Hommel). 
iv. 821+, 
iii. 563%, 564> (Konig). 


Ext. 435° (Tasker). 

i, 608° (Prichard). 

111. 562° (XGnig). 

Ext. 439° ff, (Bartlet). 
iv. 821° (Redpath). 


Ext. 176° (KGnig). 
iv. 821> (Ramsay). 
iv. 8237 (Mackie). 
iv, 8237. 

11, 423", 426%, 427° (A. BR. 
S. Kennedy). 

, Geo 

. S28P, 

. 8244, 

iv. 824°, 

iv. 8245. 

iv. 824°, 


Tyre— 

and Persia 

and Zidon 
Tyre, Ladder of . 
Tyropean ene 
Tzade . ᾿ 


Ucal . . 

Vel 

Uknaz . 

Ulai 

Ulam . 

Ulfilas’ Forde 

Ulla 

Ummah ‘ 

Uncial Writing 
Unclean, Uncleanness . 


Laws on 


Origin of Distinction 
between Clean and 


Unelean 
Ritual and inden. 
ness ; ; 
Taboo , ‘ ‘ 
Terminology 
Types οὗ; Death 
Food : 


Functions of Re- 
production . 


Leprosy . 


in NT ; : 
Christ’s Teachitne 

Undergird 
Underling 
Undersetter . 
Undertake . 
Underwrite . 
Uneasy 
Ungracious . 
Unicorn é 
Unknown God 


Unleavened Bread 


Feast of 
Relation to Pass- 
over 


in Ac 20% 7 
Unni 
| Unno . 
Unright 
Unselfishness 


| Untoward 


iv. 8245, 

lv. 823°. 

111. 175 (Ewing). 
li. 387" (Warren). 
iv. 825°, 


iv. 825%. 

iv. 825%, 

iv. 825, 

. 8255 (Sayce). 

, 8257s ii. 190", 1310, 

iv. 861° Π (Bebb). 

ἵν, 825" 11. 1395, 

iv. 825°, 

. 950° ff. (Kenyon). 

. 825° (Peake) : 1. 529° 

(Poucher). 

ii, 104% (Harford- 
Battersby), 332°f. 
(Macalister). 


iv. 825> ff. 


iv. 8337; Ext. 6214, 7185 f. 
(Kanutzseh). 

iv. 826? fi.; 11, 38° ff. (Mac- 
alister), 395° (Skinner) ; 
Ext. 613° (autzsch). 

iv. 825° note. 

iv. 831°. 

iy. 8985 8. , 11, SP iL, 
38° ff. (Macalister). 


iv. 827° ff.; 111. 331° (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 831°; 11. 957 ff. (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 833°. 

iv. 834, 

Ext. 367 (Blomfield). 

iv. 834", 

iv. 834°, 

iv. 834°, 

iv. 834°, 

iv, 834°, 

lv. 834°. 

. 834” (Post). 

iv. 835° (Headlam); 1. 
196°. 

1 317° ff (Macalister) ; 
iii. 90? (H. A. White). 

i. 860? ff. (Harding). 


i. 8605 ; iii. 684>, 685%», 
686" (W. J. Moulton) ; 
Ext. 621, 6627, 7185 f. 
(Kautzsch). 

i, 419° (Turner). 

ἵν. 835* : 11, 125°. 

lv. 8955. 

iv. 8353. 

Ext, 28° (Votaw). 

iv. 835°, 
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Upharsin . : . iii. 340° ff. (Margoliouth). | Vau (Waw) . : . iv. 8475. 


Uphaz . : iv. 835° (T. G. Pinches). | Vedan . . ; . iv. 8475 (Margoliouth). 

Upright, Book of the . . iv. 12* (Budde). Veil (Vail) . ‘ . iy. 847° (Davies). 

Ur (person) . ‘ « iy. 835s ἢ, 132°, Article of Dress .Ἅ lv. 84873 1, 627" (Mackie); 

Ur (place) . ‘ . i, 224%, 9962 (Hommel) ; li. 240*, 455° (Selbie). 
Ext. 534° (Jastrow). of Tabernacle - . iv. 8475, 662 (A. R. δ. 

Ur of the Chaldees . iv. 835" (T. G. Pinches) ; Kennedy). 


i. 15%, 17. (Ryle), 1845 of Temple. ; . iv. 847°, 700°, 7115, 714°. 
note (Hommel), 537>| Venus . ‘ ; . i, 169° ff. (Driver), 1937 


(Stenning). (Pinches); iv. 181>(Ben- 
Ur-ghanna . « i, Bos. nett). 
Ur-gur. ‘ ‘ « i, 8855, Vellum : . - iv. 946 (Kenyon). 
Urbanus ; : « Fv, 837%, Vermilion . ; . 1, 458? (Thatcher), 
Uri ; : « ἵν SBF" 1]. 1975, Verse . : ᾿ . iv. 45 (Budde). 
Uriah, Uritak ; . iy. 887° (N. J. D. White); | Versions . iv. 8485 (Bebb). 
ii. 132> (Curtis). History and Origin . iv. 8497 ff 
Urias (Ap.) . : . iv. 8985, Method of use . ς iv. 851° ff 
Uriel . ‘ ; . Iv. 838%; ii, 1945, 125°, Printed Editions, 
126°, use of . ; « tv. 853, 
Uriel (Archangel) . iv. 838% (Marshall); ii. Revisions . : . iv. 850°, 
TTS". Uses of Versions— 
Urim and Thummim . iv. 838 (A. R. S. Ken- Critical , : . iv. 8533, 
nedy). Exegetical , . iv. 854", 
Etymology and General . ‘ iv. 854°. 
Meaning : . ἵν. 838°, Literary and Philo- 
Nature and use . iv. 839°ff.: Ext. 662» logical ; . iv. 8585, 
(Kantzsch). Versions, Arabic . . i, 136* (Burkitt). 
Usertesen Ill. . » 1. 6594. Aramaic . : . iv. 678" [Targum]. 
Usury . ‘ é . iv. 8415 (Bennett) ; 1. 5234 Armenian : . i. 151", 153* (Conybeare). 
(Poucher), 579° f. Bohairic . : . 1, 6705 (Forbes Robinson), 
Ut-napishtim . . xt, 577% Bohemian . : . Ext, 417° (Bebb). 
Uta (Ap.) . . .. iy. 8415 Danish , : . Ext. 415» (Bebb). 
Uthai . ᾿ ; . iv. 841%; 11. 1298, Dutch ‘ ‘ . Ext. 414° (Bebb). 
Uthi (Ap.) . ; . iv. 841%, Egyptian . ‘ . i. 668" (Forbes Robinson), 
Uz . ‘ ‘ . iv. 841” (Pinches). English . ‘ . [See Versions, English], 
Uzai . 5 ‘ . iv. 842°, Ethiopic . ‘ . i. 7915 (Charles). 
Uzal_ : : . iv. 8490 (Margoliouth); i. French . Ext. 402 (Bebb), 
1385, Georgian . . iv. 8615 (Bebb). 
Uzza_ . ᾿ ; . iv, 8485 ; ii. 1314, German . ; . Ext. 4115 (Bebb). 
Uzzah . : ‘ ¢ Iv, Go's Ti, 195». Gothic. . iv. 861° (Bebb). 
Uzzen-sheerah . iv. 4875 [Sheerah]; 1]. Greelx ‘ ‘ . iv. 864> (Redpath). 
1805, Aquila’s ‘ . iv. 865% 
Usa . : ‘ . ‘Evy 648°) ti. 123° δ 123% Septuagint . . iv, 4870 (Nestle). 
129-5, 120°, Symmachus’ . » ἦν. 865%. 
Uzzia . : : . ly. 843°, Theodotion’s . . iv. 8667. 
Uzziah . i ; « iy. 8480; D. 1945, 18%, Greek, Modern. . Ext. 420+ (Bebb). 
132°, Hungarian : . Ext. 4174 (Bebb). 
Uzziah (Azariah). . iv. 843° (Whitehouse) ; i. ltala . : : . ili. 47 (H. A. A. Ken- 
186° (Hommel). nedy). 
Uzziel. . .  . iv. 8455; ii, 122%, 1934) Italian . . . Ext. 406° (Bebb). 
124, 195% > 1300, Latin, Old. . iii, 47° (Η, A. A. Ken. 
nedy). 
Vagabond . ; . lv. 845" (Hastings). Memphitic : . 1. 669° (Forbes Robinson). 
Vaheb . : . iv. 8455, 629°. Norwegian : . Ext. 4160 (Bebb). 
Vail. ; ; . [See Veil]. Polish ‘ . Ext. 418 (Bebb). 
Vaizatha . : . iv. 845", Portuguese ‘ . Ext. 410° (Bebb). 
Vale, Valley : - iv. 845° (Driver). iussian . . xt. 4195 (Bebb). 
Valentinus . : . li. 7015 (Reynolds); iii. Sahidic . . 1, 669 (Forbes Robinson). 
539” (Stanton). Samaritan : . Ext. 68° (KGnig). 
Valentinus, Gospel of . Ext. 438° (Taslkxer), Slavonic . : . iv. 863" (Bebb). 
Vaniah ‘ ‘ . iv. 846», Spanish ., ‘ . Ext. 408> (Bebb). 
Vanity . : : . lv. 846 (Garvie). Swedish . : . Ext. 416° (Bebb). 
Vashni . : : » lv, 8474, Syriac. ‘ . lv. 645%, 740°. 
Vashti . : . ἦν. 8474, Thebaic . : . i. 669> [Sahidic]. 


Vaticanus, Coilex » 1, 209" (Murray). Vulgate. : . iv. 879» (Η. J. White); 
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Anglo-Norman. 
Rolle of Hampole. 
William of Shore- 

ham 

Anglo-Saxon 
Bede 
Caednion : 
King Alfred . 

Authorized Version 
and successors 

Bishops’ Bible . 

Genevan 

Reformation ler ἬΝ 
Coverdale ᾿ 
Great Bible . Ἴ 
Matthew’s Bible . 
Taverner’s Bible , 
Tindale . 

Revised Version 
American 

Rheims and Douai 

Wyclifite . 

Very . 
Vessels. 
Vetch . 
Vex, Vexation 
Vile. 
Village . 
Vine, Vineyard 


Keeper of . 
Vine of Sodom . 


Vinegar 

Vintage 

Viol 

Viper 

Virgin . 

Fountain of the 

Virtue . 

Vision . 


Visitation, Divine 
Vophsi . 
Vow 


Vowels. 


Vulgate 
Civetmstantes at 
Translation . 
Criticism, Textual, of 
OT 
of NT 
Difference from Eng- 
lish Bible  . 
Early Editions . 
History after Jerome’s 
death ‘ 
British and Irish 


types . 
French . 
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ἵν. 8δδ᾽ (Milligan); Ext. 
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Paper . 

Papyrus : 
Parchment or Vel- 
lam 
Pens 
Potsherds 
Stone 
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Wood 
Palimpsests 
Papyri 
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Stichometry and Col- 
ometry . : 
Wryclif, John 


anthicus 
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Yarn 
Year . ‘ 


Beginning of 


Yellow 
Yoke ‘ 
Yokefellow . 


Zaanan 
Zaanannim . 
7aavan 


Zabad 


Zabadeans . 
Zabadeas (Ap.) 
Zabbai . 
Zabbud ς 
Zabdeus (Ap.) 
Zabdi . 
Zabdiel 
Zabud . 
Zaceal . 
Zaccheeus 
Zaccur . 


Zachariah 
Zacharias 
Zachary (Ap.) . 
Zadok, Zadokites 


Zaham . 
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Zalaph . 
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iv. 9483, 
iv. 945%. 
iv. 945+. 
iv. 9453. 
iv. 9475, 
iv. 945°, 


iv. 946°, 

iv. 947°, 

lv. 945°, 

iv. 944°, 
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iv. 955°. 
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iv. 959. 

iv. 959* (Selbie). 

iv. 9592. 
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1267, 130°, 132° (Curtis). 

iv. 959° (Margoliouth). 

iv. 960*. 

iv. 960. 

iv. 9607. 

iv. 9005. 
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iv. 960? [Zabbai]. 
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125*; 
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iv. 961. 

iv. 961°. 

iv. 961? (J. Taylor) ; i. 6° 
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dissin); Ext. 
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iv. 962° ; fi. 126%, 1972, 

iv. 962+, 

iv. 9622, 

iv. 962%, 


ii. 129°, 
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(Curtis). 


719" | 
Zeeb . ‘ : : 
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Zalmunnah , 
Zamfima-shum-idina 
Zambri (Ap.) 
Zamoth (Ap.) 
Zamzummini 
Zanoah ” 
Zaphenath- spaneah 


Zaphon : 
Zaraias (Ap.) 
Zarakes (Ap.) 
Zardeus (Ap.) 
Zarephath 
Zarethan 
Zathoes (Ap.) 
Zathui (Ap.) 
Zattu 

Zaza 

Zealot . 
Zebadiah 


Zebah . 
Zebedee 
Zebidah 
Zebina . 
Zeboiim 
Zeboim 
Zebul 
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iv. 967% (Nowack). 

iv. 967°. 

iv. 967%. 

iv. 967"; Ext. 713° 
(Ixautzsch). 


iv. 968. 


iv. 969°, 

iv. 968», 

iv. 969° f. 

iv. 969%, 

iv. 970°, 

iv. 970°. 

iv. 970°, 
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Zemarite . °, . iy. 973° (Margoliouth). Zina =. ‘ ; . iv. 9888 [Zizah] ; ii. 1935, 

Zemirah ὲ . iv. 973°: ii, 130°. Zion . ; : . iv. 982> (Wilson); ii. 386> 

Zenan . ; : . ly. 9595 [Zaanan]. (Warren), 5913 (Conder), 

Zenas . ; ‘ . Av. 973%. Zior . : : . iv. 9845, 

Zephaniah . : - iv, 973°(Macpherson); ii. | Ziph . ‘ : . iv. 9840. ii, 1274 >, 1998, 

124” (Curtis). Ziphah . iv. 984"; 1], 129, 

Zephaniah, Apocalypse Ziphion : ; . iv. 963*[Zaphon]; ii. 131°, 
of . . iv. 9745 (Marshall), Ziphron ; : . iv. 511° [Sibraim]. 

Zephaniah, Book af . iv. 9745 (Selbie). Zippor . : ὁ . iv. 984), 

Author . : . ἵν. 9745, Zipporah . : . ἵν. 984°, 

Contents . : . iv. 974), Ziv, : ‘ . iv. 765°, 

Date and Unity , iv. 9785, Ziz ; : . lv. 984° (Hull). 

Literary Character- Ziza , . iv. 9845; ii, 1225, 1278, 

istics and Text . iv. 9763, Zizah . . Iv. 985", 

Religious Value . lv. 976°, Zoan . : . iv. 9854 (Chapman). 
Zephath . . . ii.415°[{Hormah];iv.977%.|Zoar . .  .  . iv. 985° (Driver). 
Zephathah . ‘ ε iv. 977% Zobah . ; ‘ . lv. 9875 (Stenning). 
Zephi, Zepho ‘ . iv, 977%. Zobebah . « iv. 987"'s iL. 128°. 
Zephon, as rain . lv. 9685 [Zaphon]. Zodiac, Signs οὗ, . i, 191>ff. (T. G. Pinches), 
Zer ον ἦν, 977% 217° 1. (Hommel) ; iii. 
Zerah . «Sw SS, ἶν. 9775 (Nicol); ii. 307°. 

123° δ. 195», 1994] Zohar . i . . iv, 987": ἢ, 1BB>, 185. 
(Curtis). Zoheleth, Stone . . ly. 987° (Stenning). 
Zerahiah . ‘ » Av, 977») 1, 1985" Zoheth ; . . Iv. 9887; 11. 1995 
Zered . : . ἵν. 9770 . i. 8064. Zoology : , . iil, 491 ff. {Ponti 
Zeredah, Zererah - iv. 963° [Zarethan]. Zophah ; . ἵν. 988*; ii. 1324, 
Zeresh . : : . iv. 977}. Zophai . ; ; . iv, θ885 ; 11, 1244, 
Zereth . ‘ - iv. O77"; ii. 1284, Zophar : . . iv. 988"; Ἢ 661° (Davison). 
Zereth-shahar . iv. 977", Zophim ᾿ . iv. 9885. 
Zeri ‘ ‘ . IL, 522° [Tzri], 1955, Zor. . il. 759> (Warren). 
ἤρχου... : . iv, 978+. Zorah, Zovattites . lv. 988 (Selbie); 11. 127° 
Zeruah : : . iv. 9783, (Curtis). 
Zerubbabel . : » lv. 9785 (Selbie) ; ii. 127° | Zorites . ᾿ ’ . lv. 988"; 11, 127°, 128°, 
(Curtis). Zoroastrianism . iv. 988? (J. H. Moulton). 
wrongly identified Allusions in Bible mal 
with Sheshbazzar. iv. 493°. Apocrypha . » iv. 989%. 
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iv. 85», 

Ext. 720* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 719* (Kautzsch). 


NUMBERS—continued. 


22-24 
922-35 
9988 
ag 
O32! 
age 
248 
9411 


Ω4211. 
2424 
0 51:1 
O56. 
265! 
268 
Olt. 
271-11 
57. 
are 
a 
2816 
2 Q26-31 
PQ2wWE 


Ext. 171°. 

Ext. 717° (Kautzsch), 

iv. 780 f. 

iv. 868, 

111, 571"; iv. 207 ff. 

Ext. 614" (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 614> (Kautzsch), 

i. 804°, 

ili. 3462 (Chapman). 

111, 351° ἢ. 

Ext. 369°, 3708, 375*. 

i. 196%, 

li, 571°, 

iv. 602%, 

lil. 119°. 

ili. 320%; iv. 460%. 

Ext. 628 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 1295 (Budde), 629°, 
896), 

iv. 896" (Selbie). 

i, 264; iii, 83*; iv. 
417", 

111, 294°, 

ili. 4000 (Bennett). 

i, 82°; ii. 5534 n. 

Ext. 631 (Kautzsch). 

111. 559, 

Ext. 6512 (Kautzsch). 

111. S71, 

Ext. 638° (Kautzsch). 

lv. 1145, 

iv. 988, 

Ext. 660> (Kautzsch). 

ili. 7483, 

i. 69. 

iii, 2044. ; 
4942, 

li, 834" ἢ, 

i. 186°; 111, 7, 

111, 5724. 

111. 8665, 

iv. 905, 

Ext. 717» (Kautzsch). 

111, 214», 

111, 572%, 

111, 85* ἢ, 

iv. 90", 

iv. 843, 

111, 686°. 

111. 741}. 

111, 572". 

iii. 672", 

111, 5725. 

Ext. 619° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 209, 

iii. 519°. 

111, 572" 

li. 5403. 

iv, 2705, 

iv. 90°, 

ili, 6725, 

Ext. 6295 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 719” (Kautzsech), 

lv. 84, 


iv. 416°, 
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1: 
12 
131 
136 
919 
23 
29 
311 
4151. 
4191. 


4511, 


448 
63 
68 
Gate 
618 
76 


"8 


! 

88 
108 
1011 
1110 
l 118 
1130 
I 
1258. 
1226.» 
1318. 


1316e- 


14: 
143 
1488. 
1421 


1422-27 


14286 
1490 
167 


1513. 14..18 
l 512-18 


15:1 
161-8 
1610 
1616 
1619 
1672 
1788. 
i 


179. 18 


17." 
181 
188 
184 


18 5. 


1864 


] 89°22 


181° 
1835 
1s? 
193 


DEUTERONOMY. 
iii. 14° ; “iv. 629°. 
Ext. 375*. 
111. 237° (Hastings). 
ii, 26%, 
i. 895, 
Li. 814", 
iv. 4367, 551. 
i, 262>, 2637s ili. 590*. 
Ext. 680? (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 706? (IKautzsch). 
Ext. 623% (Kautzsch). 
iv. 539°, 
Ext. 680° (Kautzsch), 
111, 870 ff, 
iv. 602, 
111, 293°, 
Ext. 682% (Kautzsch). 
iv. 120% 
iv, 954, 
ἵν, TO", 


--- 


DEUTERONOMY—continued, 


192! 
O_16e. 
Oy ]1f 
215 
915 
110-13 
9112 
9] 12. 
9114 
Ω]15-.11 
2110. 
91:8 
Ω] 18» 
9151 

2 121-33 
21 228- 
PO5e 9-11 
909 
9913 
Ose, 


Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). 

i. 45%. 

ili. 870 ff. 

Ext. 372? n. 

ἵν, 119", 

Ext. 685° (KKautzsch). 

Ext. 685° (IKautzsch). 

iv. 117°, 

Ext. 619° (Kautzsch). 

1. 587°,.588°; Ext. 1715 

Ext. 682% (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 613° (Kautzsch). 

ἦι. 85f,, 195°: iv. 830f., 
464* (Whitehouse). 

iv. 780°; Ext. 720°. 

ἵν, 780s Text, 51°, 

iv. 830°, 

iv, 464, 

Ext. 602° (Jolins). 

iv. 464° (Whitehouse). 

Ext. 172. 

111, 685. 

iy. 8132, 

Ext. 641° (Kautzsch), 

Ext. 6007 (Jolins), 

111. 881°, 

iv. 76%, 

ly, 400%, 

iv, 75% 

iv, 75°, 

lv; 15"; 

iv. 75°. 

ivi, 705, 

Ext. 688% (Kautzsch). 

iv. 165. 

iy 119 1 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

111. 954}, 

ἦν, 1175, 

Ext. 369°. 

Ext. 606* (Johns). 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

τῷ, 3615, 


lv. 76%, 


Qg1 
636922-27 
POBL 
9988 
9980 
a3 
ogrt. 
Pai2-14 
og 
O2315f. 
9319 


9241 


943 
246 
3.46.17 
941 


| O48 


9.416 
9.418 
21420 
959710 
O5 5H. 
O5TE. 
ao” 

o 59» 
9 512 
OG 18. 
268 
26° 
OG 10E 


OG18-15 


2614 


2617» 
415 


27 bf. 
2713 
97: 
98:9 
9823 
ΘΒ 


Ext. 605° (Johns). 
Ext. 619° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 600° (Johns), 

iy. 755, 

Ext, 172°. 

ἵν, 832°, 

iii. 477°. 

Ext. 1715, 

Ext. 603° (Johns) 

Ext. 605° (Johns) 

Ext. 604° (Johns), 

Ext. 605° (Johns). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

Ext. 0045 (Johns). 

11. 298°, 

lv. 828 f. 

il. 65%, 

ii. 685. 

iv. 595° n, 

ii. 179", 

Ext. 6037 (Johns). 

Ext. 603* (Johns). 

Ext. 604 (Johns). 

Ext. 0043 (Johns). 

111. 268°, 

Ext. 636% (IKautzsch), 

iv. 8995, 

li. 639°. 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

lil. 274f.; Ext. 603” 
(Johns). 

iil. 473% (Driver). 

iil. 369, 895°. 

Ext. 607% (Johns). 

iii, 239°; Ext, 600° 
(Johns). 

iv. 75%, 815 

Ext. 606: > (Johns). 

Ext. 602° (Johns). 

Ϊ, 51... 

111. 269°, 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 9518 κα Ext. 1724 

iv. 508°. 

TEixt. 605° (Johns). 

Ext. 685° (Kautzsch), 

iv. 75°. 

Li. 6825: Ext, 87°, 

ἵν. 76?. 

iv. 780°, 

li. 201% (Davidson) ; 
11:1, 4545 (Nicol); Ext. 
6157 (Kautzsch), 

1, 512% 

Ext. 70°, 

ly. 833. 

Ext. 70°. 

Ext. 680* (Kautzsch). 

1. 3444, 

111. 323f. (Macalister). 

11]. 329". 


DEUTERONOMY—continued. 


9990 
3019 
319 


31% 


327 


328 


111. 118, 

Ext. 441°. 

iv.. 75%. 

Ext. 629° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 696° (KCautzsch). 

Ext. 287*(Fairweather), 
650° (IKKautzsch). 

111, 592> (Macalister). 

i. 585, 591; Ext. 617° 
(Kautzsch), 

ly. 869 f. 

iv. 11}, 

111, 346° (Chapman) ; 
Ext. 643° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 518°, 

li. 294"; 111. 293 (Dri- 
ver),346" (Chapman); 
iv. 69>, 71, 839, 

Ext. 650* (Kautzsch), 

111, 102°. 

iv. 69>, 

iy. 71%. 

111. 4845 (Pinches). 

iv, 8040, 8069. 

ii, 180}, 

111, 895, 

iii. 592°, 616°. 

111, 502? (Chapman). 

111, 855, 


JOSHUA, 


Ext. 602° (Johns). 

ly. 319°. 

11. 780", 7810, 786». 

11. 7655. 

il. 765, 787%; iv. 963°; 
Ext; 313°. 

Ext. 616? (Kautzsch). 

ii. 153, 

il. 781°, 

111. 686°, 

li, 782%. 

li, 379°, 

1. "7823, 

Ext. 600% (Johns). 

Ext. 620* (IXautzsch), 

iv. 483°. 

1. 220%, 230°; iii, 420°, 

lis 782". 

li, 782°, 

11. 780}, 

lv. $33. 

il. 788", 

1. 816", 

iv. 74, 

ii. 4105, 

11. 786%, 

ἵν. 627 f. 

ill. 2171. 

lv. 195, 

Ext. 171, 

li. 3932. 

li. 180, 

11, 46>; iv. 477%, 


| 


eee 
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JOSHUA—continued. J UDGES—continued, J UDGES—continued. 
13? 11, 162°, 5258. Ext: 375°. 184 iv. 70°. 
133 iv. 498, 578 iv. 624», 187 iil. 9195. Ext. 373%, 
134 111. 3094, 530 lv. 1805 n. 1850 li. 161°: iii, 101. 
13° li. 1175 . iv. 269° n. 63 Ext. 76", 1.8308 11, 818°, 
138 li. 180°. 64 ἵν. 8905, 1851 111, 5595, 
141 iv. 90°, 6118 Ext. 638° (Kautzsch). | 198 Ext. 371°. 
15? i, 575°, G4 uu. 1118 195% Ext. 375°. 
15% iv. 430+, 0.5: Ext. 661° (Kautzsch). |.1915:31 L Bis? 
151% 111, 740°, 674 11, 563°. 19 Ext. 619», 630° 
1538 111. 636°. 655:32 li, 8115, (I<autzsech). 
1599 1. 27? na. 7} 111, 436" (Bennett). 2018 111, 93. 
1536 ii. 118. 72-8 ii, 171°n. 2023 ili. 307 1, 
1,“ - 111, 231°, 1" 11, 176%. 2031 Ext. 3715, 3727 ἢ, 
17}: i. 702", 15:88 i 171} ῃ, 90,89 ii. 169%; 111. 180 f., 307° 
1744-18 iii, 280 (Driver). 44-83 ii, 171, (Hull). 
1878 iii. 24, Sie i1., 1:72". 20% 1, 635%, 8495, 
1913 111. 6015, 818 li, 8515, 9119 iv. 6685; Ext, 372%, 
1959 ili. 4°, 816 iv. 751° (Post). 
19% iv. 671}, gist iv. 334°, RUTH. 
190 1v. 825°, sr iv, 964. 9, 4 111. 269. 
1988 111. 512°: iv. 9505, 8:1 ili. 910}, 99 Ext. 1711. 
193: li. 794, R21. 26 i. 519%. 431. Ext. 600° (Johns). 
1946 11. 831° n. ; iii. 335%. 8251. ii. 8400 ῃ.: Ext. 6307] 47. iv. 508° (Mackie). 
19%? 111. 998, (Kautzseh). 48 Ext. 1725. 
207 111. 487°. §76 111, 739". 413 ili, 7485, 
150 li. 114", 890 iv. 750 f. 
gon iii. 683°. 9! iii. 120%, 1 SAMUEL. 
242 li, 23%; 111. 4785, 96 iii. 8810 (56 1016) ; Ext. | 1 iv. 198° ἢ. 
Bae 16 Ext. 617° (Kautzsch). 616" (Kautzsch). 11. Ext. 603° (Johns). 
24°6 Ext. 616° (Kautzsch), i iv. 9> (Budde). 1s iv. 5855 (Stenning). 
923 iv. 407°. 13 iv. 668». 
JUDGES. 98-31 ii, 748, 15 ii, 495, 
11:25 11. $114, 931 iii. 342°, 18 ii. 264°. 
113 iii, 635° (Selbie). ges i. 64, 19 iv. 71, 
[2b 11, 814°, 10! iv. 1798, 111 Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 
15 iv. 289° (Selbie). 1013 ili, 9405, 118 ili. 674°. 
οἱ 1. 278", 113 Ext. 6009" (Johns). 136 iv. 89", 
3° li, 3995, 11” Ext. 635* (IXKantzsch). of lit, 225°, 
gen 111. 636. 1151 Ext. 604> (Johns), ge. Ext. 649% (Kautzseh). 
3? 111, 635 1. 1151 ll. 567° n. ΦΟΊΒΟΥ 111, 854°. 
3 111. 93. 115: iv. 195, 2138 Ext. 661° (Kautzsch), 
gs iv. 179° (Selbie). 11: iv. 334°, gis iv. 82°, 
3° Ext. 373% 7191 iv. 9632. O22b iv. 85», 9345, 
oe Ext. 617% (Kautzsch). | 1247 1, 568? n. εἶν 11, 413°, 
4 iv. 851» (Cooke), 123 li, 72% OP7-36 ii. 413°, 
44 Ext. 651° (Kautzsch). | 12% iv. 497°, on iv. 8405, 
| 1, fo" s li. B87, 5115, | Ish Ext. 6570 (Kautzsch). 236 iv. 74% 
41 lv. 9ὅ95, 13% Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 5 iv. 108°. 
418 111. 2405, 1818 Ext. 640° (Kautzsch). 48 Ext. 628° (Kautzsch). 
5 11. 813% %n.s iv. 11>, 1319 111. 238* ἢ, 44 iv. 385* (Stenning). 
149, 551 (Cooke) ; | 148 1, 2642, 4533 Ext. 639° (Kautzsch). 
Ext.635>(Kautzseh). | 14" ili, 114 (Budde); ἵν. 115, 6% lv. 74% 
Berek 11. 537%, 578, 8112. 1411 111. 115", 619 i, 1507 n. 
5° 1 33855; Ext. 6178 | 15° 1. 314°, 6° li, 397%; Ext. 682° 
(Kautzsch), 1511 lili. 94>, (Kantzsch). 
5.3 i. 2467 ῃ, 1519 1. 7045, vf 1. 150? n. 
5M 111, 1975, 277 (Barnes). | 16” iv. 380*. [2-17 iv. 385? (Stenning). 
5:95 iv. 9871, 1615: Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). fi Ext. 172°. 
aad lv. 238°, 17 ii. 816", 8:10. 7 = Ext. 630? (Kantzsch), 
δ11 1. 5485; iv. 804°, 17° iv. 107°. @8-12 lv. 9855 (Stenning). 
818 li. 5672, Ly? iv. 701. 9-10: Ext. 652* (Kautzsch). 
8:9 111. 4°, Ly 111. 1015 (Cooke). 94 iv. 471”, 472», 
521 ili, 5*. 179 iv. 70°. 05:1 iv. 4621. 
578 111. 8495, IY iv. 70°, 98 111. 420°, 


ie re pS ee 
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a aa EEE 


1 SAMUEL—continucd, 


09 


Q15f. 

034 
10! 
10? 


10? (cf. Gn 
3516 - 20 


1085, Ext. 6725 
(Cautzsch), 
Ext. 660° (Kautzsch). 
ii. 395, 
Ext. 659> (Kautzsch). 
lv. 9795, 


1V. 


Jer 3115) iv. 198°. 


10° 
105 
108 
1012 


Ext. 653* (Kautzsch). 
ἦν. L14®, 
Ext. 653% (Kautzsch). 
iv. 109°. 


1012>(|[19%)iv, 137%, 


117 


1.911 
12% 
13° 
13? 
1313,» 


1316 
1318 
141}. 
143 

143 

14:4 
1418 


14% 
1 48 
1 4411- 


Ext. 6195, 
(IKautzsch). 

1. 2467. 

iv. 40°. 

11. 169? ἡ. 

li. 985. 

11. 1095 ; iv. 3805 (Sten- 
ning). 

111. 116°, 

Ext. 9725, 

ii, 1161. 

iii. 367°, 

i, 150* neg ivi. 715, 

ii. ‘73°, 754, 

i. 55°; iv. 840°; Ext. 
649? (ICautzseh). 

ili, 880. 

Ext. 663% (Cantzsch). 

iv. 839°, 


630* 


144t(LXX)iv. 107°, 


16'-18° 
163 
1614 


1712 
1718 
1749. 43 
Li 
1752 
181: 
185-30 


Ext. 620* (Cautzsch). 

111, 513°, 

iv. 386° (Stenning). 

iv. 693°. 

Ext. 370°. 

iv. 1195, 

iv, 334°, 

Ext. 1745, 

iv. 6245, 

Ext. 636% (Kautzsch). 

lv. 386f, 

111. 113%, 

iv. 407°: Ext. 6672 
(Kautzsch). 

li, 109», 

111, 895», 

iv. 553> (Barnes). 

iv. 498". 

iv. 472%, 

iv. 386" (Stenning). 

iv. 3875 (Stenning). 

111, 4637. 

iv. 124, 

111. 894° n. 

1. 814, 

Ext. 654° (KCantzsch). 

iv. 387> (Stenning). 

li, 4044, 

111. 128° n., 363°. 

111, 882? (Selbie). 


EXTRA VOL.—57 


1 SAMUEL—continued, 


1918 
19 18H. 
1922. 


iii, 478*. 
Ext. 652? (autzsch). 
iv. 110* n. 


195» Ε10125}1ν. 137%, 


Ort 
208 
2019 
208 
21 
Ω] 36. 
913 


Ορθ]- Ll. 16 
2619 
26% 

973 


iii. 522° (Abrahams). 
Ext. 621 (Kautzsch). 
i. 8905, 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 887» (Stenning). 
iv. 495%. 

iv. 129°, 

iv. 827°. 

Ext. 636% (Kautzseh). 
111, 238* (Hastings). 
11. 298 f. 

Ext. 642% (Kantzsch). 
iv. 420°. 

iv. 887° (Stenning). 
Ext. 602° (Johns). 

iv. 197° n. (Driver). 
iil, 5575, 

iv. 598°, 

Li. 415%. 

ii. 567°. 

i, 270. 

i, 270", 

i. 5645 (Η. A. White). 
iv. 432, 

Ext. 371°, 

iv. 604". 

iv. 553° (Barnes). 

ii. 2642, 

111. 326 f. 

Ext, 371°. 

iii. 882°. 

Ext. 617° (Kantzsch). 
11. 145, 

ili, 240%. 

ii. 178°, 

iv. 6067. 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 668° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 600° (Johns). 

iv. 192. 

iv. 388° (Stenning). 

1. 169%, 


2 SAMUEL. 


iv. 388 (Stenning), 

iv. 389" (Stenning). 

i. 1715. 11. 162°, 

i. 343°, 

il, 165 1. 

Ext. 172°. 

iv. 694°, 

1. 510°. 

iv, 291° (Mackie). 

li, 502", 

iv. 389 (Stenning). 

ii. 8205 (Mackie). 

Ext. 637% (Kautzsch), 

li, 8*; iii, 463%, 894°; 
iv. 36°. 

iv. 36°. 


2 SAMULEL—continued. 


1427 


1514. 30 


iii. 471°, 

iii, 363°. 

ii. 520+. 

11. 390°; iv. 39? (E. R. 
Bernard). 

111. 237° (Hastings). 

ili, 357% (Selbie). 

iv. 389° (Stenning). 

iv. 356%. 

i, 6%, 58%; iv. 72>, 961° ; 
Ext.6499 (Kautzseh). 

ii. 4795, 842°; iv. 78. 

iv. 389° (Stenning). 

iv. 389° (Stenning). 

iv. 389> (Stenning). 

iv. 987% π. (Stenning). 

ili, 804 f, 

iv. 507°. 

111, 881. 

Ext. 653° (Iantzsch). 

ili, 660 (Konig). 

Ext. 375°. 

Ext. 600% (Johns). 

iv. 32% 

Ext. 663* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 189" (Stenning). 

i. 8445. 111, 4781. 

Lik, θα, 

1. 569° (H. A. White) ; 
ii. 306°. 

iv. 390* (Stenning). 

Ext. 624° (Kautzsch). 

i, 82%, 

ili. 660° (KGnig). 

Ext. 623° (Kautzsch). 

iis 6%, 89°. 

iv. 9049 (A. BR. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ili, 180+, 

ili. 617°. 


15° LXX) Ext. 371. 


1 Hat. 
1577 
16} 
16° 

1 71}. 
17" 

1 778 
1818 
20° 
9013-15 
2018 
2026 
21-24 
oii. 
218 
219 

2] 198: 
Ω 119 


srg 
2938 
231 
| 9975 


i. 6; Iv. 745. 

iv. 73°, 961. 

ii. 30°. 

Ext. 371°. 

iii, 472°. 

i. 7 5 Uh, 472%. 

iv. 173». 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 

i, 10°; ii, 659* ἢ, 

i. 974°, 

iv. 11 (Budde). 

11. 842° ἢ, 3 ἵν, 788, 

iv, 3915 (Stenning). 

iv. 74°, 

111. 8445, 3635, 

is 525" 3 iv. 334. 

Lixt. 668” (Kautzsch). 

i, 5625 (H. A. White), 
684? ; 11. 523%. 

11, 245; iv, 2887 (Sel bie). 

ii. 1503, 

ἵν, 965, 

iv, 151», 


898 
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ποτὰ ὦν τ en i i ee 
2 SAMUEL—continued. 


238 1. 38° ii, 273%, 7795, 
gu 1, 483, 
git. iv. 475°. 
23% 111. 410” (Bennett), 
9375 11. 306°. 
2351 1. 252". 
oe iv. 4753, 
2354 lll. 738°. 
2385 11:1, 638?. 
241 iv. 408" - Ext, 288 f, 
241 (cf. 1 
Ch 211) iv. 116°. 
246 1, 557°; iv. 674°. 
2416 iv. 410°; Ext. 639° 
(KKautzsch), 
1 KINGS. 
18 iv. 224, 
i? Ext. 616% (Kautzseh). 
1.35 Ext. 053" (Kautzsch). 
21-12 i, 571" (ΗΠ. A. White) ; 
11. 659%, 
9219 iv. 181". Ext. 1720. 
gee Ext, 172°. 
Ore 1 6; Ext. 649% 
(Kautzsch). 
Qe iv. 72. 
Oot li, 838. 
gs iv. 465°; Ext. 600» 
(Johns). 
3! li. 862°, 
5:1. li. 862 £. 
34 Ext. 661" (Iautzsch). 
᾿Ξ" ii. 808, 
"Ὁ iv. 6014, 
41-19 11, 863%, 
45 Ly. 73°, 
419 ii, 1178, 
4*0-347 Heb. 
430 514] 11, 863%. 
45 ii. 861", 
4159 111, 45> (Hastings). 
431 iii, 215°. 
432 111. 613°; iv. 140", 
δ5 (18) iil, 583°, 
8518 li, 8085, 
6? iv. 179°. 
Ge 11. 863°, 
5 li. 863°, 
618 iii. 8», 
659: iv. 495" (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 
63-28 li. 8647. 
67%: li. 864+, 
hal 11. 8645. Ext, 170°, 
69» li. 8644, 
71:12 ll, 8645, 
δ eae 111. 8815 (Whitehouse). 
| iii 11. 8647, 
* rca Ext. 671* (Kautzsch). 
Tf 11. 8045, 
1515] ii. 8643, 
Te es Ext. 170°, 
Y tes li, 8643, 


1 KINGS—continued. 


74% 
746-51 
738 
21:1 
881. 
915 
914- 66 
923 
g27 


R46 
Q58 
854 
R55 
g}-9 
010. 1029 
g20f. 
926-28 
105 
1014 
1010 
1011 
1033 
1038 


111-13 
111 
11148. 


1] 14-22 


1 119 
1125-20 


11 26-40 
1 1301. 
1190-32 
191-29 
you 
1216 
1226-33 
1277 
1228 
1231 
1932 
1988 

1 31-32 
13? 
134 

1 311-82 
185» 
141-18 
143 
1855 

i 518 
15% 


iv. 963°; Ext. 3735, 

li, 8642, 

ivy, 495», 

11. 864. 

iv. 74", 

Ext. 6995 (Kautzsch). 

ll. 864", 

Ext. 680° (Kautzsech), 

Ext. 80 Fairweather), 
679° (Kautzsch), 

Ext. 689% (Iautzscl). 

iv. 123, 

iv. 395, 

ιν, 72%, 

11, 864°, 

11, 865+. 

iv. 74°. 

iv. 8047 n, 

i. 162°. 

111. 420°, 

iv, 802», 

11. 2267; iii, 420° n. 

iv, 8045 n, 

i. 1845, 
1955), 

li. 865+. 

Ext. 635% (Kautzsch). 

111, 820°. 

li. 865°. 

iy. 674°, 

11, 865"; iv. 267° (Tay- 
lor), 

ii, 865°. 

Ext. 677° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 173, 

li, 866%. 

iv. 419°, 

ivi. 222, 

i. 341°; 11, 866", 

Ext. 698> (Kautzseh). 

Ext. 613” (IXKautzsch). 

iv, 74>, 

Ext. 662> (Kautzsch). 

ἦν, 72", 

11, 8667. 

1, 518°, 

111. 326". 

111, 594 f. 

111. 595* n. 

li, 866. 

Ext. 6545 (Kautzsch), 

iv. 506°, 

ii. 1175, 

ill, 328>, 


1887 ἢ. ; ili. 


162°(LXX) iv. 7615, 


165: 
Lie 
1721 
1871 
18382 


1841 
182 
1914 


11. 61>, 379"; iv, 429°, 

Ext. 654% (Kantzsch). 

Ext. 665* (Kautzseh). 

11, 288°, 

iv. 910 (A. R. 5, Ken- 
nedy). 

1. 450%, 

lv. 39%. 

Ext. 647* (Kautzseh). 


1 KINGS—continued. 


1 gis 
1 g19b 


to τὸ lo WwW bl τὸ 
τῷ τὸ We Ne 
bt tet mt het 
eo Fs ἡ 
" FB 


to bo 
Φ 


τὸ be 
°F 


BBE 
σ΄ 


tO τὸ τῷ τῷ 
to te τῷ τὸ 
[3 


Ext. 178", 

Ext. 171°. 

Ext. 655* (Kautzsch), 

Ext. 661 (Kautzsch), 

Ext. 3743, 

111. 620°; iv. 8043, 

Ext. 174°. 

iii. 660° (Konig), 811" 
(A. R. 8. Kennedy). 

li. 8672, 

Li. 360°, 361> (Patrick). 

Ext. 655* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 656* (IXantzsch). 

111. 626? (Selbie). 

Ext. 174* (Konig), 677° 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 643° (Kautzsch). 

111. 361. 

iv. 116°. 

111. 113> (Paterson). 

ii. 868°, 

1, 258%, 


2 KINGS. 
li. 868". 
11. 868". 
Ext. 656° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 655% (Kautzseli). 
Ext. 171°. 
111. 411. 
Ext. 602* (Johns). 
iv. 8340. Ext. 619%, 

635> (Kautzsch), 
Ext. 602° (Johns). 
Ext. 375°, 
111, 3282, 
Ext. 662* (Kautzsch), 
iv. 357*. 
iv. 624°, 
Ext. 635 (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 655° (IKKautzsch). 
11. 39°, 439°, 
i, 184°, 
iv, 962%, 
ii. 867%. 
11. 564° ἢ. 
Ext. 372°. 
11. 565%, 656°. 
li, 565? n. 
11. 565° ἢ, 
iv. 4785"; Ext. 372°. 
Ext. 659% (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 683° (Kautzsch). 
1. 195 f. 
iv. 737 n. 
Ext. 6507 (Kautzsch). 
i, 314% 


iv. 742; Ext. 620° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. YS; 

ii. 790°. 


Ext. 650° (Kautzsch). 
111. 137°. 
11. 868°. 


‘| 


| 
BN i a 
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2 KINGS—continued. 


14:1 i. 805, 

1422 iv. 843%, 5440, 

1435 li, 744°, 

15° iv. 8445 n., 899* (White- 
house). 

1516 ili, 8405 (Taylor). 

1519 ili. 840", 

15” ML. 1505, "737". 

15” i, 1863, 

16? i, 52°. 

16° Ext. 619? (Kautzsch). 

168 i. 645°; iv. 266> (Tay- 
lor). 

169 hi, 15. 

1G!*% ἵν, 72% 

17-19 11. 8675. 

17 iv. 473 

174 i, 187° ; iv. 559°, 

1 Βα ΟΣ Ἐξ Boh 

1724-41 11, 809", 

Lt iv. 73%, 

1153 111. 542 f.; iv. 689", 

181-8 11. 869°. 

189 iil, 5100 (Α. R.S, Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 620°, 
628* (Kautzsch). 

189-12 11. 8695, 

1813.17.ὄ 2019 ji. 869 {, 

18188. i, 1885, 

1§4-16 li. 869%, 

1817 iv. 191", 

1851: ili. 820°, 

1878 111. 895, 

199-87 i, 1885, 

1935 1, 379. 

1985 iv. 410, 

1957 (=Is) 

3758 ili. 554 [. ; iv. 4761. 

20 1:9 li, 8705. 

208 i. 684", 

7 li, 377°; iv. 628% (Pin- 

. ches), 

20 1538. i, 1875. 

ΘΟ 11. 8705, 

21 11. 870". 

218 Ext. 6195 (Kautzsch). 

178 111. 123°. 

9118 iv. 843, 

29, 23 Ext. 699” (Kautzsch). 

293935 τ, 870°. 

O08 iv. 74% 

994. 8 ἦν, 75". 

one. lv. 76f, 

9012 Ext. Θ0δ᾽ (Johns). 

Qglat Ext. 700° (Kantzsch). 

a Ext. 700° (Kautzsch). 

255 i, 192, 217%; ili, 3079; 
iv, 73, 

237 li, 2994, 

gg iv. 933°, 

a i TT 

25% ἵν. 798. 

3.910. 15 ili, 415” (Bennett). 

234 111. 673" ; iv. 628°, 


2 KINGS—continued. 


2318 i, 500? ; ii. 617°. 
2320 iv. 71": 
9321-23 111. 0875. 
Od? iv. 498°. 
251 1, 2292, 
254. Ext. 371°. 
018 lv. 78. 
Oi & ii, 8705, 
1 CHRONICLES, 
18 iv. 176°. 
11 iii. 487. 
gs Hi. 215%. 
921-33 iii, 232°. 
a iv. 462°, 
Q34-41 iv. 959" (Bennett). 
949 111. 1974, 
255 lv. 204%, 502°; Ext. 
659 (Kautzsch), 
3° 111. 558°, 
321 i, 127*, 
4188 11, 198", 
415 iv. 8958, 
4188 li. 128°, 
415b 11. 128°, 
41} li. 129%, 
418 111, 820°, 
431 Ext. 855, 
451. li, 125 f. 
452 11. 551 : iti, 4105, 
4580 li, 118". iii. 5185, 
442 11]. 5013. 
8:Ρ 1. δῆν, 
519 11. 8888, 
605-10. 50-53 Ί. Gb. 
6019. 18 iv. 702. 
64 (29) 111. 45, 
615 (517) 11. 4", 
130 li. 130°. 
ee 111, 232%, 
738 li, 129%: ἵν, 180%, 
ΡΞ i, 974", 
159: iv. 511” (Bennett). 
po li, 130°. 
fa ts δῆ, 
[* He 189, 
git. 11, 1314, 
88 lil, 8485, 
95 iv. 935, 
11} i. 9.85", 
1133 iii. 4100 (Bennett). 
1136 ili. 738". 
1151 111. 638%, 
12%8 iv. 961°. 
13° iv. 408", 
138 Ext. 637 (Kantzsch). 
138 11. 894°. 
191 ili, 581" (Selbie). 
15" li, 4", 
16(as bear- 
ing on 
date of 
Psalter) iv. 148". 
18:2 iv. 900", 


1 CHRONICLES—continued. 


1316 
20" 
205 


1. 6°. 
11, 8065, 
1. 6843, 


91} (ch. 18 


941) 


ogi 
23% 
242 
248 
243. 81 
247i. 
9451 
25 
95: 
26} 
261 
2616 
9018 
O78 
293 
298 


ag? 
9910 
294 


iv. 116, 408°; Ext, 
288 f., 730%. 

111. 420%, 

1. 318, 

le 7% 

lv. 71°. 

i. 6°, 

lv. 91] ἢ, 

Hi, 125%. 

lv. 922. 

li, 1245, 1717 n., 348°, 

1 5° 

ἵν, 7563, 

iv. 472», 

111. 673° (Driver). 

li. 31% 

lil. 182°. 

11. 229" ; 111, 734° (Hast- 
ings). 

111. 4215, 

lv, 383, 

Ext. 171°. 


2 CHRONICLES. 
li. 1718. 
li. 389+, 
11. 3904, 
111. 437. 
1. 62>. 
iv. 21% (Davies), 
111. 682°, 
li. 585, 
11. 264+, 
iv. 37%; 
li. 389°. 
lv. 8043 n, 
1, 162%, 
111, 420%, 
ly 1853, 
111. 420° n. 
1, 45>, 
iv. 8043 

3603. 

Ext. 617° (Kautzsch) 
1. 8", 
ἵν. 627°. 
111. 1803, 
Ext. 171°, 
1. 536" ἢ, 
lv. 977. 
1. 206°. 
1. 518"; iv. 610°. 
ili. 577°. 
111. 626* (Selbie). 
Ext. 288°, 
iv. 4007. 
Ext. 371°. 
1. 690°. 
tii. 325, 
1. 596%. 


n,; Ext. 


i} 
᾿ 
i 
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2 CHRONICLES—continued. 


NEHEMIAH, 


JoB—continued. 


23 1. 195 1. | 111, 507. 99 i, 1020, 2187s ili. 8051, 
33° 11. 622, 593° n, 218 iv. 4983, 918 iv. 194° (Selbie). 
245-9 11, 422 ἢ, 3u i. 317°. 9225. Ext. 730° (Kautzsch). 
2420-22 iv. 960 f. 314 iv. 204°. 933 1, 573°. 
2426 τι. 790°, 412 (8) iii. 508° ἢ, 10” i. 370°. 
O58 li. 790°, 538. lv. 460. 1919 (AV) iv. 101°. 
2685 Ἂὃν, 8442, 581 Ext. 602° (Johns). 134 iii, 3229, 
267 1. 135°; Ext. 85, 5M Ext. 48%. 144 Ext. 666° (Kautzsch). 
26 16a iv. 72°. 68 i. 15. 14158. iy. 232°, 
2616-20 i. 206°, 7 111, 510, 1414 1.. 370°. 
283 Ext. 699° (Kautzsch). ria iv. 81", 92°, 158 111. 297 n. 
286-15 111, 736°, 7% ἵν; 37%, 15” 111, 632? (Taylor). 
2873 iv. 992°, 753. iv. 74°, 1613 iii. 1985 (A. R. 5. Ken- 
2922. 24 iv. 93°. i” lil. 485°, nedy), 325° (Mac- 
2038 ἦν, 9175, 658. iv. 815, alister). 
2934 iv. 93%. [6 iv. 90°, 839», 1618 ii. 61°, 
3018: iii. 687°, 808 iii. 421°, 16384- Ext. 731* (Kautzsch). 
32" ti, 25°. 7? iv. 93°, 17 1. 500*. 
$3u-18 11. 232%, 8-10 i. 200; iv. 81, 644. 176 iv. 672" (Selbie), 7985, 
3319 ii, 436°, 81.185. Ἐχύ. 715" (Kautzsch). | 18° i. 3485 ; iii. 24>, 
349 iv. 74, 84 lv. 173. 1813 li. 288", 
9851:.9 111. 6875, 88 iv. 8405, 19:5 li. 478°, 
35% 111, 22 (Selbie). 1031 iv. 81>, 8185, 192 111, 885", 
368 ἃ, 538°: ii. 559". 1032 111, 490}, 19% li. 2244; iv. 5115, 2325, 
1035 iv. 93 1. 1 925t- il. 667°. 
EZRA. 1038.0. iy, 93°, 19250 Ext. 730% 731 
18 iv. 493. ee lv. 81°. (Kautzsch). 
ὩΣ 111. 510°. 191-72 ιν. 995, 201} iv. 2870 (Selbie). 
Οϑ66. ἦν, 815, 128 iv. 35" (Selbie). 20°6 ii. 190", 
gal iv, 37*, 1235 iv. 7567. 211 ii. 24°, 
oat iv. 74°. 1.238 i. 317°. 219 lv. 9255, 
ge 111. 485°, 12% iv. 945, 21198: Ext. 730° (Kautzsch). 
gee iv. 74°, 12% 111. 613. 21> Ext, 373°, 
299 ἵν. 830", 138 111, 8995, 298 ii. 506°. 
289 lii. 421°, 135 iv. 93>, 237 iv. 625* (Hastings). 
p70 iv. 93>. 138 ili. 509. 2411 111. 592° (Macalister). 
3: iv. 493. 13108 iv. 935, 26” iv. 194° (Selbie). 
So Tixt. 709? (Kautzsch). | 13% 111, 583* (Hastings). 2618 1. 192; iii, 210°. 
35 iv. 493", 1915-22 iv. 318°. ot (ia li. 6677. 
810: iii. 613%. 1326 111. 646 (Hastings). 28 ii. 667". 
48 lv. 958", 1378 Ext. 69°. 28} 11, 8. 
A8-24 1, 823+, 2811} 111. 3745. 
410 i. 189»; iii, 694. ESTHER. 288 ii, 23°. 
58 iv. 690", 18 ili, 243> (Patrick). 2811 ii, 23% 
5 iv. 493°, 26 111. 435* n. 2818 iii, 733° ; iv. 314°. 
619 111. 687. 414 i. 704°, 29° 111. 592> (Macalister). 
Tite iv. 80°. 78 li. 5175. Ext. 172+. 30! Ext. 369°. 
i fa 1. 795, 810. 14 iv. 237 n. 3018 i, 453, 
i iv. 73°, 314 11. 3815. 
78 iv, 420°, JOB. 3133 i. 840°. 
τὰ iv. 815, 18 Ext. 2885, 32-37 Ext. 730% (Kautzsch). 
712 31 Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 121 111. 225°; iv. 63°. 32" i. 189%, 
ta Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). gis il. 2645, 328 li. 475°. 
8? lv, 807, 89", 3° 111. 210° ; iv. 427°; Ext. | 329-37 li. 665°, 
8:0 11, 7895, 670° (Kautzsch). 33” iii, 3515, 
8:1 iv. 80", 313 i. 15, 95:1 iv. 8305 (Selbie). 
811 iii. 5195", 813» Ext. 170", 3718 iii. 3975 (Patrick). 
818 iii. 214°, a iv. 178°. 8.818. Ext. 7315 (Kautzsch). 
818. iv. 80", 4531 li. 192°, 9811} ii. 390°. 
829 iv, 80", 815, 6° ii. 37%; iv. 694° (Wil- | 38:3 i. 7015, 
9.9 iv. 40", son). 38 iii, 625° n. (Hastings). 
833 Ext, 3755, 618 Ext, 318, 3881 i, 1925; iii. 082", 896 f. 
838 iii. 1143, 601: iv. 0945 (Wilson). 83.883 i. 1445, 191" itl, 8075, 
109 ili. 197°, | ἢ" ili, 244> (Hastings). | 3917 ili. 635. 


a ... ὦ ὃ .ωϑὕ8 τῷ ῷᾷῷ.--΄Ππ΄ἕ“'“.-Ξ .---. 
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JOB—continucd. 
41" (cf. Ro 
1135) iy. 665, 
4118 1. 505° (Hastings. ) 
PSALMS. 
2 iv. 124, 571 (Sanday) ; 
Ext. 7275 (Kautzsch). 
oe iv, 162? (Davison). 
912 ili. 6* ἡ. 
4 iv. 154°, 
4} i. 704°. 
43 111. 893, 
ῦ iv. 154°, 
δ᾽ iv. 150°. 
6 iv. 154°. 
6° iv, 232%. 
8? iv. 1625 (Davison), 
84 iv. 576+. 
8° ili, 226+, 
gam Ext. 724° (Kautzsch). 
9 (title) iv. 154°, 
9: iv. 1505, 
916 ἵν, 1545, 
10 1, 25°. 
1132 iv. 1845, 
1194 Ext. 7245 (Kautzsch). 
13° iv. 4505 (Nestle). 
14? Ext. 7945 (Kautzsch). 
143 iv. 188" (Woods). 
14? by. 147», 
15:58: Ext. 726 (ICautzsch). 
16? Li. ρον, 
168 Ext. 172°, 
165} iv. 159 (Davison). 
161° i, 5007; iv. 232%; Ext. 
669*, 728° (Kautzsch). 
17? ι, 791", 
175 Ext. 7205 (Kautzsch). 
117} li, 9945, 
17} iv. 1595, 2327, 9912; Ext. 
728* (KKautzsch), 
18 iv, 1815, 
184 1. 269; ii, 24%, 
135% Ext. 724% (Kautzsch). 
18:10 ι B77". 
181 Ext. 6445 (Kautzsels). 
13% 1v. 287%, 
18:18. Ext. 726" (Kautzsch). 
1828 1, 348, 
1833 Ext. 7245 (Kautzsch). 
18%5 Li, 150%, 
1896 i, 704°, 
194 111. 1245 (Hastings). 
19: ἵν, 6270 (Pinclies). 
195 11, 272" (Mackie), 
195 lit, 272", 
1913 Ext. 725° (Sautzseh). 
208 Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 
207 Ext. 724" (Kautzsch). 
1} li. 476°. 
29 ul. 807"; iv. 153% (Davi- 
son). 
208 i. 470%; iv. 34% (Selbie). 
gant Ext. 795» (Kantzsch). 


PSALMS—continued. 


pols 

2916 

22 (21) 2-2 
(from 
Cairo 
Palimp- 
sest of 
Hexa- 


9910 

30 (title) 
30? 

316 

3 114 

301 

ΘΔ 

30° 

3515 

37 

3714 

377 

38 (title) 
38° 

3 814 

3017 

01 

4013, 

40° 


46 (45) 1:3 
(from 
Milan 
Palimp- 
sest. of 
Hexa- 
pla) 

479. 


iv. 25* (Selbie). 
ivy. 1625 (Davison). 


iv. 444, 
iv. 1945, 


Ext. 728? (Kautzsch). 


i, SID, 
iv. 615° (Hastings). 
Ext. 270°, 


Ext. 629? (Kautzsch). 


i, 1110 

1, 25" ἡ ive, 1475, 
ii. 93°, 

iv. 150°, 

iv. 603°, 

i, 610%, 

il. 23°, 

iv. 153». 

IV. 22". 


ant ἃ ἢ cent 


Ext. 7285 (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 374°. 


Ext. 726% (Kautzscli). 


Ext. 285». 

i. 258°; iv. 41. 
ll. 288", 

i. 25°: iv. 925". 
L. 477°. 


Ext. 727% (Kautzscl). 


iv. 154°. 
1, 324° (Macalister). 
iy. 29°. 
ii.. 288*, 
111. 324° (Macalister). 


Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 


iv. 195". 


Ext. 686° (IXautzscli). 


i, 846%, 


Ext. 726° (Kautzscli). 


ili, 399 (Selbie),. 
iv. 8995, 
iL. oly. 
τι, 317". 
iv, 1595 


Ext. 726* (Kautzscli). 


iv, 162", 10 8, 160%, 
li, 469 f.; iv. 974°, 
111. 1275 (Mackie). 
iv. 756} (Selbie), 
Ext.. 172°. 

111. 636" n. 

iv. 153* (Davison). 


iv, 444, 


Ext. 727° (Kautzsch). 


PSALMS—continued. 


4814 
49 
494 


| 4941 


4914 
49:5 
4918 
803 
5088. 
δ0 166: 
5078 
518 
5]? 


5 11 
512 


51]13 
51}8 
5] 18t. 
53 
53° 
54 
546 
δῦ 
55,131. 
5517 
56 (title) 
56! 


57 


5015 
60 (title) 
60 
603 
608 
6010 
G28 
33 
051 
668 


69 (title) 
69° 
5928 
69% 
70 

71 (70) 
(title) 


| 718 


iv. 168* (Davison). 

iv. 925. 

iv. 570", 

li, 479%. 

ἵν. 232>, 991°. 

iv. 159%» (Davison). 

Ext. 7288 (ISautzsch). 

Ext. 724° (Kautzscli). 

Ext. 686° (ICautzsch), 

Ext. 726" (Kautzsch). 

Ll, 477" 3 ἦν, 855. 

11, 4793, 

iv.174* (Hastings); Ext. 
666, 725 (Kautzsch). 

11, 403°. 


i. 67*; Ext. 726° 
(IXautzsch). 
i, 307°, 


Ext. 686" (Kautzsch), 
iv. 150°, 

iv. 1645 (Davison). 

i, 857° n. 

iv. 154 (Davison). 

is θ7", 

iv. 154* (Davison). 
iv. 150°. 

iv. 40°, 

iv. 154, 

11. 747°. 

iv. 158: (Davison). 
iv. 1595, 

Ext. 724> (Kautzsch). 
iv. 460°. 

111, 9105 (Whiteliouse). 
Ext. 726° (Kautzscli). 
iv. 153". 

li. 266, 

iv. 1554. 

iv. 508%, 

li, 34°, 

iv. 508%, 

Ext. 171°. 

1, 813", 

ἦν, oo". 

iv. 288* (Sel bie), 

τὰ. 23". 

iv. 154°. 

ty. 162% 

iv. 962. 

ili, 399° n. 

Ext. 724” (IXautzseli). 
Ext. 724" (Ikautzseh). 
TV. 232", 

i. 508", 

1. 462"; iv.610* (Barnes), 
iv. 101» (Selbic). 

iv, 1554, 

ili, 325° (Macalister). 
Li. 264, 

iv. 150°, 

iv. 154°, 


iv. 204, 
iil. 433+ (Hastings). 
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PSALMS—continued. 


80 (title) 


801 
5017 
81:- 
81 


iv. 194, 170Ὁ. Ext. 7274 
(Kautzsch). 

Lis 715, 

111. 433% (Hastings). 

iv. 147°. 

iv. 925%, 

ili. 639> (Hastings). 

li, 264», 

iv. 159. 

11. 183), 

iv. 152%, 

iv. 152>, 6374, 

iv. 152%, 

111. 102. 

iv. 153". 

li. 43%. 

iv. 1545, 

iv. 34> (Selbie). 

11. 191", 

iv. 270%, 

111. 8885, 

iii. 1935, 

il. 23». 

1, 312% 

ly. 345. 

iv. 1595, 

iv. 1555, 

1, 870. 

11. 294°, 

lv. 37°, 

li. 193°. 

1. 256%. 

111, 5475, 

iv. 570° (Sanday). 

Ext, 7940 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 1595, 

iv. 174%. 

1. 230? ; iii. 456" ; iv. 18>. 

iv. 498", 

lv. 195* (Selbie). 

lv. 1544, 

11. 66%. 

ii. 55°, 

iv. 65° (Hastings). 

1. 777? (Selbie) ; iv. 571 
(Sanday). 

iv. 195 (Selbie). 

li, 294>, 

iv. 151». 

1, 85", 

Ext. 285°. 

111. 1227 ἢ, 

Ext. 727° (Kautzsceli). 

ἵν. 39°. 

111. 293%. 

111. 347*. 

11, 265%. 

Ext. 727° (IXautzsch). 

1, 379%. 

Ext. 727° (Kautzsch). 

11. 26%. 

Ext. 724° (Kautzsch). 

iv, 1910, 

iv. 105%. 


PSALMS—conéinued. 


106% 


107: 
1089 
108:0 
109? 
10978: 
10978 
110 


110: 
110'4 
1109 


lil 
11542: 
118 
118" 
118” 
119 


| 119295 
119136 
1205 
1215 
1218 
122-134 
131? 
1326 
133? 
137 (title) 
137° 
1371 
1378 
139 
13914 
1395£- 
1397. 
1398 
13913-15 
1394 
139% 
14]? 
14412 
145 
150° 


1. 5912; Ext. 617° 
(IKautzsch). 

111, 885%, 

iv. 5085", 

Ext. 171°. 

iv. 41°, 

Ext. 726°. 

111. 131. 

iv. 1515, 160%; Ext. 
727% (Kautzsch). 

Ext.. 172°. 

i. 255: Ext. 1687. 

ili. 630? (Hastings); ἵν. 
98>, 

i. 25°. 

Ext. 724% (Kautzscli). 

iv. 162. 

iv. 35>, 

iv. 214° n. 

i, 25°; Ext, 
(IXautzsech). 

ii, 44°, 

iv. 287». 

iv. 820°, 

Ext. 172°. 

111, 494", 

iv. 153°. 

iv. 900°, 

li, 523%. 

111, 593°. 

ili, 29°, 

1, 5337 ἢ, 

Ext. 75°. 

Ext. 726° (Kautzsel). 

iv. 1523. 

Ext. 724° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 724° (Kautzseh). 

Ext. 7257 (IKautzsch). 

Ext. 669° (Kautzscl). 

iv. 63>, 

iv. 35* (Selbie) ; i. 858". 

1.534": 111.225"; Ext.912° 

Ext. 1785, 725°. 

1. 499°, 

1, 2a" 

111. 4633, 


725° 


151(LXX) iv. 1465, 


1-9 
16 
15 
47 
516 


PROVERBS. 


iv. 139 f., 141. 
iv. 270%, 
iv. 314°. 
11. 104". 
iv. 287°. 


G8 (LXX) 1. 264°. 


73 

716 
719 
733 


8 
Q22ff. 


30 
f 10! 


111, 582” (Hastings). 

i, 3575, 

11, 231%. 

111. 1287. 

Ext. 281 ff. 

lv. 994f.; Ext. 729° 
(iXautzseh). 

iv. 925°. 

iv. 140°, 1495, 


PROVERBS—continued, 


101-2916 
l 11 

164 

1615 

1628 

1638 

178 

18! 

1810 


209 
20 Ὁ 


to τῷ τῷ τῷ 
Or ὧι j 
Ξ -» 


iv. 140 f. 

li. 2574. 

iv. 51%. 

1. 451°. 

i. 3813. 

iv. 840°. 

11, 88, 

ii. 477%. 

iv. 800? (Barnes) ; Ext. 
729” (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 729° (autzsel). 

111. 582° (Hastings). 

ii. 109°, 

Ext. 729* (Kautzsceli). 

lil. 425°, 

1. 476?. 

iv. 140 f. 

1, 348°. 

iv. 140f, 

iv. 140 f. 

iii, 613 ; iv. 140%, 1422, 

ii, 8. 

i. 128%, 

iv. 556°, 

iv. 101°. 

111. 555 (Patrick). 

Ext. 729° (Kautzsch). 

11. 316°, 

ili. 93° (Selbie). 

iv. 25% (Selbie). 

lil. 895%. 

111. 594* (Macalister). 

lv. 34°. 

iv. 437°. 

iv. 140 f. 

i, 51>: fli, 293s iv. 
5195, 825%. 

ii. 418%; 111. 210° ἢ, 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
618* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 605° (Jolins). 

Ext. 360%. 

iii. 129°, 

11}. 293>; iv. 5195, 

iv. 140 f. 

i, 25>; iv. 140 f. 

Ext. 360?. 

Ext. 76°. 


ECCLESIASTES. 


i. 637 f. 

iv. 617°, 

i. 6422, 

i. 639°. 

Ext. 731” (Kautzseh) 

iv, 231°. 

i. 642°. 

i. 638°. 

1. 638°. 

i. 638°, 

iv. 277°. 

Ext. 731> (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 6695, 731° 
(Kautzsch). 


------... 
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ECCLESIASTES—continued. 


105-72. 20 


1016. 
1030 


1 19ς 
1915 


194 
12° 
12? 


1910 
129-14 
1912 
1 lst. 


. 688", 

. 6384, 

. 638", 

. 639%, 

639. 

,. OLLI, 

ii. 38%. 

iv. 616 (Stock); Ext. 
665° (Kautzsch). 

i. 639 f. 

i. 639, 640+. 

lii. 613°. 

i, 639°; Ext. 731° 

(Kautzsch). 


Tq με μὰν μα μαὶθ μαὶφ 


CANTICLES. 
ii. 655». 

iv. 670°. 

1, 340", 

11. 1085, 

ιν. 313°, 477}, 
il, 32. 

iv. 35° n. 

iii, 127", 640°. 
iv. 592? n. 
iv. 5804", 

111. 240°, 

iv. 594, 596. 
iv. 597, 779°. 
iv. 596°. 

1, 82°, 

i. 462+, 

11. 182. 

ii. 1053, 

iv. 596° n. 
iv. 596" ἢ. 
iv. 596° ἢ. 


ISAIAH. 


Ext. 166°. 

1, 552%. 

ii. 655°. 

iv. 119°. 

Ext. 686? (Kautzsch). 
iv. 830°. 

i. 346%, 

ἵν. 99", 

iv, 9985, 

111. 2108, iv. 6005, 6015, 
iv. 463° n. 

1¥.. 119", 

iv. 1905, 

Ext. 692? (Kautzsch). 
iv. 6015, 

111. 455 f., 7395, 

iv. 6043, 

11. 239, 2407: iv. 923°. 
111. 397"; iv. 670°. 

i. 5145, 

iv. 423°. 

lll. 660°. 

iv. 910+. 

lv. 121°. 

iv. 112°, 


IsAIAH—contineed. 
as τι, 797}, 
6 Ext, 672%, 67¢ 
(Kautzsch). 
6? iv. 459f.; Ext. 644? 
(Kautzsch). 
64 Ext. 679% (Kautzsch). 
618 111. 879? (Whitehouse). 
7 Ext. 173° (Kénig), 696° 
(Kautzsch). 
‘i iv. 2664. 
Ἵ» iv. 1185, 
1: Ext. 674> (Kautzsch). 
1:18. li. 454 ff, 
7 iv. 871%; Ext. 695% 
(KXautzsch). 
pe 11, 454 ff. 
7: i. 2649, 
81 111, 8975, 
88 Ext. 1735: 
812 1. 464° n. 
816 Ext. 692 (Kautzsch). 
8161. Ext. 699" (Ikautzsch). 
85 111. 735 f. 
ani iv. 606°. 
831 li. 683, 
829 Ext. 8705, 
91. Ext. 695° (Kautzsch). 
97-10" [1]. 4262. 
10° i, 185°, 
109 (LXX) i. 224°, 
1013 ili, 746> (Hastings). 
1014 li. 64° ; ini. 735 f. 
1018 1. 9», 
1023 Ext. 265°, 
1056 111. 6323. 
1055 ili. 367 1. 
1078 Ext. 372°. 
111-9 Ext. 695» (Kautzsch). 
11: Ext. 713> (Kautzsch). 
1127. iv, 1153, 
12 iv. 149». 
193 ἵν. 35°. 
13° 11, 3815, 
18:91, Ext. 710° (Kantzsch). 
19: ill. 632° (Taylor). 
137 τὶ, S54; 
195 i. 6160", 
Lari. ili, 208° π, (White- 
house). 
144 iv. 138°. 
14° i. 381°. 

1458. Ext. 7145 (Kautzseh). 
1» i. 1985 5 iii. 1595 (Ὁ, Ἡ, 
W oods). 

14:3 i, 9185, 216", 466°. 
14:5: i. 216". 
145 Ext. 668" (IXKautzsch). 
1415 iv. 1789", 
15 (wrong- 

ly attri 

buted 

by some 

to Jon- 

ah) 11. 744 ἴ, 
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IsAIAH—continued. 


15f.(Jer 48) iii. 412. 


15? 
15° 
l 5l5t. 


17: 
177 
17 
171° 
18? 
182 7 
184 
19! 
1919 
1918 
1918-25 
1919 
1 919. 
20! 
205 
(2-4 

| 90} 

208 

211 

8} 

21 Sf. 

(eno 
21: 

“ox 

2116 

21 16f- 

296 

9911 

9914 

ΦΩΊ 56. 

9915-25 

2O20~25 

Φοϑϑΐν 


3.55 
5918 
24. 
24-27 
0421 
Ω451:}- 


9453 
25° 
25° 


O58 
| 2510 
9518 
901 
9613 
οὐ} 


i. 8593, 

i. B52. 

11. 744°; iii. 412" (Ben 
nett). 

iv. 126%. 

iy; 118%, 

iv. 119%, 

i, 40°, 

iv. 2124, 

11. 1244, 

1, 450°. 

Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). 

u. 13%, 

ii, 479", 

iv. 170", 

iii, 8815; Ext. 1705, 

Ext. 712 (Kautzseh). 

iv. 689 f. 

Ext. 171°. 

Ext. 174°. 

1, 18": 

iv. 606" (Whitehouse). 

i. 631. 

1. 5495, 

Ext. 6745 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 519? (Selbie). 

1, 1354; Ext. 375". 

Ext. 375°. 

Ext. 602 (Johns). 

li. 832°, 

ti, 1, 10", 

iv. 516%. 

Ext. 675° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 674° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 483», 


i. 685%, 

1. 685°. 

Ext. 76°. 

iv. 9185, 

iv. 36%. 

Ext. 7145 (Kautzsch). 

i. 592"; 11, 4807, 

iv. 990" (Moulton) ; 
Ext 07, TO 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 629°, 

i. 450°. 

iii, 93°; Ext. 712 
(KXautzsech). 


Ext. 713 (Ikautzsel). 

iii, 095, 

ll, 595, 

i. 3314. 

ili. 4795. 

iv. 232%, 990° (Monl- 
ton); Ext. 3037, 305°, 
713°, 7287 (autzseh). 

ili. 210°; iv. 1945, 427% 
(Selbie); Ext. 670° 
(iKautzsel). 

ii. 33" 

lv. 498°, 

inl. 124" (Hastings). 
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ISAIAH—continued, 


2816 i, 499», 

2811 111, 124%, 

2818 iv, 1297 ἢ, 

28%23 iii, 660> (Konig). 

D877. i. 5575, 

99:8 11, 1975, 

2915 Ext. 684* (Kautzsch). 

304 ii, 297}, 

307 iv. 195* (Selbie). 

9055 ili. 632° (Mackie). 

3074 iv. 5094, 

307? 111. 479», 

9029 lil, 6875 ; iv. 8360, 

30°? li. 2667, 

30% iv. 798. 

918 Ext. 666° (Kautzsch). 

so iv. 119°. 

899 iv, 477°. 

9959 lil. 8.85, 

3078 Iv. 6735. 

34° 111. 8867. 

3411 1. 466; 111. 124°, 

3411. 14. 15 11]. 637°. 

34 18t. iii, 208 n, (White- 
house). 

3414 111, 1227; Ext. 6185 
(Kautzsch). 

35? iv. 477°. 

35! 111. 673° n. (Hastings). 

36-39 li, 4927, 869», 

367 iv. 191, 

368 111, 820%, 

368 11:1, 895». 

3716 1. 3797. 

a7) (2K 

199?) 11, 554. f.: iv. 476%. 

38 iv. 149%, 

988 1, 193°, G04"; ii. 377°. 

3810-20 Ext. 1675, 

2811 Ext. 279°. 

3812 ili, 323" (Macalister). 

40-66 li. 493 ff. 

40 Ext. 369%. 

406 Li, 9315 

4035 1, 442», 

413 Iv. 275° π. 

413. 538. ἦγ, 118°, 

4151. Ext. 706° (Kautzsch). 

41 151. Ext. 707? (Kautzsch). 

4155 lv. 101", 

4918. Ext. 448%, 

4913 Ext. 279°. 

4377 iv. 1134, 

4858 iv. 79°. 

445 i. 5385, 

446 i. 105, 

44} 111, 1945. 38" (Selbie). 

4438 1. 229», 

45? Ext. 9805, 

45? iv. 993* (Moulton). 

4515 iv. 113°, 

472 111. 085, 

475 iv. 515", 

478-15 


iv. 601> (Whitehouse). 


479-12 
47: 
489 
4819 
4010 
4912 
4.923 
50! 
5011 
51} 
819 


5 198- 
5214 
5218) 
53? 
55° 
53° 
538te 
599 
5310 


5411 


IsAIAH—continued. 


111. 2105 (Whitehouse). 

iv. 104" (Selbie). 

111, 479°, 

li, 259°. 

111, 673> (Hastings). 

iv. 538°, 

111, 573 f. 

Ext. 602° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 119°, 

iv. 1803, 

i, 505°; iv. 195* (Sel- 
bie), 427°. 

i. 505°, 

ii. 58°, 

Ext. 707° (Kautzsch). 

li, 58°, 

ly TZ": 

111. 19%. 

Ext. 708° (Kautzsch). 

li. 778? n. 

ii. 2045. ili. 
iv. 1244, 

ii. 182°, 


587? π.; 


5415(LXX) iv. 133+. 


578 
5714 
57 
5 glsf. 
59° 
5919 
608 
§018 
011 
618 
627 
G20 


111. 880* (Whitehouse). 
Ext. 369°. 

ii. 470°. 

iv. 318°. 

Ext. 710" (Kautzsch). 
i. 237; iv. 288%, 603°. 
iv. 481", 

iv. 345 

Ext. 173°. 

iy. 34° (Selbie). 

iv. 34°, 

Ext. 369°. 

111, 4795, 

iv. 193°. 

iv. 829 f. 


i, 11°; 11. 483? (Hast- 
ings). 
Ii. 595, 


1. 370%; 11, 76°; Txt. 
617? (KKautzscl.). 

11), 342% (Driver). 

iv. 990°, 

111. 696% (Taylor). 

Ext. 19? n. 

iv. 8905, 

iv. 829 f. 

iv. 603°, 

Ext. 170°. 

i 115: Ext. 1165, 

iv; 1773. 

Ext. 711° (Kautzselb). 

ἐν, 70", 

iv. 990°, 

iv. 318°, 

hn. 1100. Ext. 
(Kautzselz). 


714: 


JEREMIAH, 


iv. 77}. 
Ext. 672° (Kautzsch). 
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J EREMIAH—continued. 


4-13 
O7 
oll 
918 
922 
929-37 
32 
44 
428-28 
69 
6208. 
629 
690 

7 12 
718 


7:11. 


"218. 
7221. 


731 


"51. 
gs 


817 

gil 

917 
10? 
10° 
12" 
10 148. 
18 
Ἰ gif. 
13*7 
1318 
14 f. 
15} 
152 
168 
16? 
17a 
178 
17194: 
1719-27 
1818. 


188 
183 
1818 
19? 
198: 12. 191. 
Ooi. 
20? 
Ott. 
900 
2013 
918 
DOs. 
9038 
2930 
ae 
O25 


| 238 


9314 


0322 


Ext. 167 f. 

iv. 119°, 

li, 183°. 

ii. 174, 

ili, 585+ (Patrick). 

Ext. 167%, 

Ext. 600° (Johns), 

Ext. 687% (Kautzsch). 

1. 505°, 

1, 255°; ii. 32%. 

Ext. 6864 (Kautzseb), 

i. 2695 ; iv. 213. 

iv, 228" (Denney). 

iv. 108°. 

iv. 181. 

iv. 9950, Ext. 686 
(Kautzscl1). 

iv. 119°. 

lv. 915, 

iv. 334°, 

iv. 798. 

111. 66; iv. 917; Ext. 
688" (Kautzscl). 

ili. 210%; iv. 460°. 

Ext. 167°. 

111. 454, 

1. 1045, 

ἦν, 835°. 

iv. 610" (Selbie). 

Ext. 6978 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 677° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 677" (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 174°. 

iv. 1815, 

iv. 401. 

Ext. 625% (Kautzsch). 

li, 482°, 

Ext. 1714. 

Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 687° (Kantzsch). 

lil. 682, 

Ext. 710° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 318°. 

iv; 25%: Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 25°, 915%. 

Ext. 694° (Kautzsel). 

iv, 1175, Ext. 728% 

iv. 257 ἢ, 

lv. 798. 

Ext. 701? (Kautzsch), 

iil. 212%, 

Ext. 672> (Kautzsch). 

11. 2887, 

1:1, 625 (Hastings). 

iv. 677 (Sayce). 

iv, 125°. 

li. 257%. 

iv. 423°. 

i. 314°. 

Ext. 6967 (Kautzsch), 

11, 563°, 

iv. 118%. 

iv. 113% 


675° 


a Sp Ta LA ὁ, παπτά, κακη, απ, -ταη, κα, αι, = r Ὁ 
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J EREMIAH—continued. 


2534 


29 28f. 
On 15 
O5 15. 
9 525 
2526 
2612 
2617 
OTe 
979 
O81 ἢν. 
ΘΟ 88, 
DOs. 
2011 
9926 
301} 
2031 


314 (cef.Gn 
3. 516:90. Ὶ 


S 10°) 
3118 
3121 
21 298. 
3 1 31-84 
3 138 
3131. 
2078. 
39108. . 
3315 
3316 
3218 
22,911, 
348 
3418 
9418. 
90 


2618. 
36% 
3632 
387 
393 
208. 13 


999 
3019 
3916 
4074.38 
41 17 
4olf. 
4385: 
4.4) 
44. 
464 
469 


48 (and Is 


15 1.) 
483 
4811 
4883 
4934 
4888 
4g 


Ext. 679°, 
(Kautzsch). 

ἵν, 118", 

ii, 433, 

Ext. 174+. 

1. 229°, 

Ext. 1615, 

ἦν; 125°. 

iv. 126+. 

Ext. 677° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

Ext. 6745 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 117°. 

iv. 4677. 

iv. 1055, 

iv; 73>. 

1, 77% 

i. 708", 


684 


iv. 193°. 

i, 4785, 

Ext. 369°. 

Ext. 689° (Kautzscl1). 

Ext. 6975 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 1194. 

iii, 72°, 

Ext. 678% (Kautzsch). 

1. 7985. 

L, 8145, 

11, SOR", 

ἵν, 77% 

ly, 77°, 

Ext, 602” (Jolins). 

Ext. 0195 (IKautzseli). 

111, 576% (Ferries), 

iv. 203f.; Ext. 659+ 
(Kautzseli). 

Ext. 6774 (Kautzsch). 

111, 739°; iv, 945°. 

Ext. 6772 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 6057 (Jolins), 

iv, 8775, 4074 

1, B20" s ii, BOB. 514: 
iv, 190 f., 989%. 

Ext. S715. 

li. 503°. 

Ext. 6057 (Jolins). 

11, 870", 

li, 162° Ext. 8783, 

Ext. 674° (Kautzsel). 

Ext. 677% (Kautzseh). 

Ext. 95*. 

iv. 181. 

Li, 305°, 

iv. 170}, 


ili. 412, 

11. 202", 412° n. 
11, 33% 

ll. 553? ἡ. 

1, 652". 

li. 142%, 

iv. 4943. 


JEREMIAH—continued. 


498 
491-22 
5014 
5ρ15 
5072 
5037 
511 
5177 


513 
5 l 59 
52 

52" 


121. 
Olt. 214. 
Q7 
99 
911 
gl4 
ΟἹ 


522 


iii. 222° (Selbie). 

lil. 578° (Selbie). 

iv. 34°. 

11, 61 f. 

iil. 7875, 

111, 399. 

iv. 4937. 

i. 1875 (Hommel) ; 111. 
277° (Barnes), 378°; 
Ext. 80°. 

iv. 492 f, 

iv. 458"; Ext. 375°. 

li, 8702. 

iv. 73 f. 


LAMENTATIONS. 


Ext. 726 (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 36°. 

li, 22%. 

11}. 1287 ἢ. 

Ext. 725> (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 632°, 

ji, 985, 

Ext. 725 (Kautzsch). 
iv. 287°. 

iv. 34°, 

Ext. 726° (Kautzsch). 
ἦγ, 25°, 

111. 498 n.; iv. 314°. 
Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 725° (Kautzseh). 
ἯΙ, B24, 

fil, 22», 

Ext. 726° (Kautzsel1). 
li. 634°. 

Ext. 7205 (Kautzseh). 
111. 637°. 

ii, 369°, 


EZEKIEL. 


lv. 763+. 

Ext. 6767 (IKautzsel1). 
Ext. 644° (Kautzscl). 
li. 120°. 

Ext. 640” (Kautzscli). 
ἴὺς 117} 

Ext. 6700 (ΚααύΖβο!ι). 
iv. 946% (Kenyon). 

iv. 6815, 

Ext. 6737 (Kautzseh). 
Ext. 175°, 

Ext. 178°: 

iv. 944°, 

Ext. 678* (Kautzsclt). 
Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 
Ext, 175°. 

Ext. 175% 

Ext. 175°. 

i. 11>, 

Ext. 0785 (IKKautzsch). 
iv. 269°, 

Ext. 1713, 


EZEKIEL—continued. 


723 
R10 
914 


Q4-6 

93 

g4 

ΟΞ. 
10 
1116 
119 
1918. 
1 ΩἹΤΕ. 
1218 
1922- 28 
199 
1918f- 
13:8. 21 
14° 
1 414. 19 
1414. 20 
1014. 
16° 
164 
168 
1612 
164 
i 
17,228: 
18? 
1823 
agit. 24 
22st. 
2013 
20% 
27. 
20° 
20 (215) 
2] Sf 
2114 (19) 
2121 (26) 


| 2126 (31) 


ΩΩΘΩ, 
915 
9528 
0391 
243 
ο43:-8 
2,48. 10 


94.158. (ef. 
Ly 21") iy, 


D417» 22 
τ 
Q7il 
yb 
uy 
27 19 


| 2733 


i. 520°. 

i, 11°; ii. 58°. 

iv. 676f.; Ext. 580° 
(Jolins). 

iv. 989* (Moulton). 

i, 314* ii, 32>3 113.560"; 
iv. 629+, 

ii, 244», 

Ext. 286°. 

ili. 123°, 

li. 497. 

1. 378%. 

iv. 636°, 

111. 6185, 738%. 

Ext. 6785 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 678° (IKKautzselt). 

Ext. 173, 

iv. 117}, 

di, 835°. 

111, 872», 

li. 835°. 

iv. 116°. 

li. 6614. 

1, 614; Ext. 730°. 

Ext. 702° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 77°. 

iv. 6325, 

Ext. 171 ἢ, 

iv. 286° (Mackie). 

Ext. 77°. 

Ext. 76°. 

Ext. 703? (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 689» (Kautzselt). 

Ext. 675° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 617° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 619? (autzsch). 

iv. 3187. 

iv. 334%, 

iv, 119°, 

1, 236°. 

Ext. 1755. 

Ext. 7095 (IKautzseh). 

Ext. 175. 

lii, 1985 . iv. 107, 598", 
601> (Whitehouse). 

ili. 398° (Purves) ; iv. 
79%, 

Ext. 704" (Kautzsech). 

iv. 102* (Selbie). 

111. 10°. 

iv. 334°. 

Ext. 175+. 

111. 662". 


11. 40% 
87>: Ext. 678° 
(IKautzsch), 
i. 127%, 
iv. 176%. 
1, 158* ἢ. 9 ii, 108°. 
i. 584"; iv, 269%, 


iii. 379%, 659. 
ii, 4829, 552 f.; iv. 847. 
i. 382 ἢ, 
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EZEKIEL—continued. 


27% 
9g13 


9814 
29%-6 
9910 
2914 
915 
30° 
308 
8015 
85:8 
gorlf. 
8939 
805: 
2G 26tt 
8.71: 


37278 
38 f, 
387-39 
9,21, 
38° 
39! 
3911 
2016 
40-48 
405 
4451. 
4 711 
4151. 


4319 
43%) 
443 
4453, 
4498. 


441. 15 
4481: 
4411 
4415 
4415. 
4415 
44111. 
4418. 
4618 
4419 


451m. 
45,41. 
4518 


4511 

4 518-20 
4 519f. 
4 52-24 
40:3» 
4615 
4619. 
46% 


i, δῶν». Ext. 265°, 


EZEKIEL—continued. 


4810. 


iv. 6199 (Flinders | 481 


Petrie). 

1. S70". 

iv. 427f. (Selbie). 

iv, 470 ἢ. 

111. 693° (Max Miiller). 

i. 785° (Hastings). 

iv. 176°, 

iv. 470 ἔ, 

iv. 536+. 

iv, 427 (Selbie). 

Ext. 175°. 

Ext. 668” (IXautzseh). 

1; 229, 

iv. 1195, 

ii, 8305 ; iv. 232° (E. R. 
Bernard). 

Ext. 703? (IXautzsch). 

Ext. 704% (ICautzseh). 

ili, 212%, 

iv. 8145, 

iv. 176°. 

iv. 314, 

111. 683° n. (Hastings). 

li, 292+, 

Ext. 7045 (IKautzsch). 

iv. 805, 

iv. 78. 

ii. 105+. 

iv, 4967 (A. R. Κ΄. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 77°. 

111. 379°. 

1. 3254, 

11]. 5195. 

1. 8775} ἵν. 85. Ext. 
7055 (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 6185 (Kautzsch). 
ἵν. 569°. 
iv. 78>. 
iv, 78°. 
ἵν, ‘77 1. 
iv, 78°. 
iv, 8292, 
iv. 795. 

Ext. 6015 (Johns), 
1. 46555; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 79. 

iv. 78>. 

iv. 905* (A. R. Κ΄. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 3183. 

i. 200°, 

iv. 795. 

iii. 685 f. 

iv. 318". 

Ext. 6015 (Johns). 

iv. 795. 

IV. 78: Ὁ. 

Ext. 704> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 9705. 

Ext. 704> (Kautzsch). 


6212 


4835 


5298. 
525. 28 
G10 
617 
623 


1018. 30. 21 
1072 
115 
116 
1171 
111-95 
118 
11:1 
1111}. 
111-01 
1118 
11” 
1] 25-30 
115 
71138:. 
1141 


iv. 79. 
iv. 783, 
li. 563°. 


DANIEL. 

i. 553"; 11. 5595. 

iv. 615°. 

111. 337 £. 

1. 218": iv. 601. 

Ext. 294°. 

ἐν, 25°. 

iv. 492°, 809». 

11. 425°, 

Ext. 714> (IXautzseh). 

Ὦ1. 8270, 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 991°. 

iv. 180°, 

1. 2705. 

iii, 340° (Margoliouth). 

111. 340 f£.; iv. 9063. 

iv. 39, 40°, 

iv. 513°, 

Ext. 714> (Kautzsch). 

1, 562" » Τῇ, 227", 355° » 
Ext. 44°. 

11. 520°. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 576°, 581°, 5823, 583?, 
584 £., 587°. 

Ext. 297°. 

Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 

i, 552» iti, θα, 

Ext. 714° (IXautzsch). 

111. 227%. 

iv. 1163. 

Ext. 7140 (Kautzsch). 

i. 96°. 

iv. 123», 

iv. 1015 (Selbie); Ext. 
4853, 

1. δ565, 

1, 552>, 

i. 125. iii, 181>. 

Ext. 714" (Kautzseh), 

iv. 835°. 

ili. 3627. 

iv. 991>; Ext. 286°. 

1. 96°. 

111. 3622; Ext. 293°. 

iv. 170°, 433°. 

iv. 170°. 

1. J72% 

iv. 170°, 433%. 

iv. 101" (Selbie). 

iv. 4337. 

iv. 170°, 

iv. 171+. 

iv. 101° (Selbie). 

iv. 4337. 

iv. 171", 

Ext. 714° (IKautzsch). 

ii. 306" (Taylor). 

iii, 413%. 


DANIEL—continued, 


119 

122-4 (3-5) 
124 (3)t 
127 5) 
122 (10) 


] Ql2f. (13%) 


1214 (13) 


Ι 134 
| 134 


1318 
143 
143 


| 1410 


1: 
913 


iv. 991°. 

11. 119°; iv. 2323; Ext. 
305°. 

Bet 7185, 
(I<autzseh). 

i. 12, 


7 288 


HOSEA. 


Ext. 174°. 

ii, 421 ff., 746°. 

Ext. 672° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 683" (Kautzscl1). 

in. 129 f. 

Ext. 605* (Jolins). 

Ext. 645° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 369°. 

iv. 3187; Ext. 687° 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 692° (IKautzsch). 

ni. 8805, 

Ext. 696" (Kautzsch). 

iii. 99>; iv. 466°. 

111. 880°; iv. 107°; Ext. 
620°, 6807 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 9910 (Mackie), 598* 
(Whitehouse). 

iv. 335°. 

Ext. 6905 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 662> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 2327: Ext. 305°. 

iv. 335°, 

Ext. 685° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 119°, 

1. 840°. 

is 837", 

i. 312°. 

Ext. 688° (Kautzsech). 

ili. 588°. 

111. 4545 (Nicol); Ext. 
615 (IXautzsch). 

i. 340°, 

il, 73°, 

iv. 473°. 

iv. 120°. 

Ext. 682" (Kautzsch). 

Li. 532°. 

Ext. 638° (IKautzsch). 

iv. 805+. 

ili. 687?. 

11. 533°. 

Ext. 625 (Ixautzscl.). 

Ext. 680° (autzseh). 

iii. 8888: Ext. 668° 
(Kautzsch). 

11. 13%; 1. 307° n. 

iv. 336%. 

ii. 67°. 

Ext. 439°. 

JOEL. 
iii. 130°. 
Ext. 710? (Kautzsch). 


11. 676* (Cameron). 
11. 675%. 


ee eee ee 


JOEL—continued. 
a 15 li. 838 f. v.00 
313 iii. 616", ala 
38 iv. 507° (Chapman). vv. 
16 
AMOS. ern 
15 iii. 14. γι 
195: Iv. 4685, 
11 iii, 9995 (Selbie). sa 
gi il. 1985. Ext. 675° 
(Kautzseh). 
28-6 Ext. 602> (Johns). 1: 
ΩΤ li. 316°; iv. 335°; Ext. | 18 
662» (Kautzsch). 2 
98 Ext. 690* (IKautzsch). 5 
git. 111. 499f.; Ext. 668: 3° 
(Kautzsch). 38 
33 iv. 119f.; Ext. 6840 48 
(Kautzsch). 410 
git. iv. 113°, 4} 
38 Ext. 672> (Kautzsch). 
5 Ext. 167. 
58 1. 87> (Taylor); iii, | 12” 
895 1, 
δ δὲ: Ext. 691° (Kautzsch). 15 
5518 iv, 335°, on 
58 iv. 36°. i” 
55 iv. 335°; Ext. 633%, ] 1% 
685” (Kautzsch). ὧδ 
5% i. 193°, 215», 383°; iv. | 2% 
227 (Pinches). 418 
65 iv. 36>, 97 
6: 1. 87° (Taylor). "» 
61 1, 1395. τ μοὶ 
τὼ Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 9:3 
fia iv. 2», 48 
73 Ext. 672” (Kautzsch). 4} 
73 iv. 725, xt 
7 11. 815 ; iv. 1105; Ext. | 5° 
672° (Kautzsch). He 
71: ii, 267; iv. 195, 6° 
81 li. 80", πώ 
8ῦ iv. 3185, 65-8 
88 li. 23" 5 iv. 286° π. 67 
8? 1. 193». 67: 
80 iv. 677° (Sayce). 65 
8:3 1. 342" ; iii, 2374 (Hast- | 6 
ings). G16 
91 i. 278° n. _ 
93 1. 87°; iv. 4970 (5610 16);} 171: 
Ext.670°(Kautzseh). | 77% 
gb 11. 23°; iv. 286? n. 
9? 111. 15, 
08:1 i. 875 (Taylor). 1: 
913 111. 479", [2-10 
1?_25(7 ac- 
OBADIAH. rostic) 
y.t ill. 5571. τ᾿ 
wii” (οἱ 1 
Jer 497 119 
35) 111, 578” (Selbie). 98 
Vv." 111. 580? n. | 
v.3 111. 580". 
v4 111. 580°. οὔ 
νυν. lll. 5809, | Q7 


eo Sy ee ene 
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OBADIAH—continued. 


iii. 580. 

111. 579°. 

111, 578%, 5805, 

lil. 580°. 

111, 578+. 

1, 1895; 1. 579" ; iv. 
4873, 

iii, 5805, 
JONAH. 

111. 1585, 

li. 7488 n. 

lv. 149°, 

ii. 745% (KGnig). 

1, 799". 

iv, 8975, 

ili. 328* (Macalister). 

1). 1505", 

111, 554", 


MICAH. 
11. 137 fit. 


1°(LXX)iv. 119? πῃ, 


lv. 9595, 
ili. 262%, 
1, 24; 11]. 4361. 
lv. 519%. 
111. 239%, 
111, 359%, 
Ext. 713” (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 672° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 115+. 
iv, 1515. 
ili, 360°. 
iv. 8005 (Barnes). 
Ext. 693° (Kautzsch), 
Ext. 6967 (Kautzsch), 
li. 456, 
111, 553? n. 
iv. 6075 (Chapman). 
iv, 335°. 
Ext. 686" (KKautzsch), 
iv. 334». 
111. 3607 (Nowack). 
iv. 119». 
111. 616°. 
111, 6212 (Whitehouse). 
11, 30°, 
Ext. 7005 (Kautzsch). 
111, 359». 

NAHUM. 
111, 473 f. 
Eixt. 168°. 


ili. 475. 


111. 474” n. 


i. 269". 
i. 269%, 
Ii. 474° τῷ, ; 


rick). 
111, 239°, 
ii, 439; iv. 653+. 


iv. 498? 
(Barnes), 613° (Pat- 


NAHUM—continued. 


iv. 1760 (Max Miiller). 
111. 130°. 
ili. 130£., 277° (Barnes). 


HABAKKUK, 

1, 25>. 

li, 964", 

i, 25>. 

li. 269°, 2722, 
111. 895°. 

li. 271; iv. 149°, 
li. 30°, 


ZEPHANIAH. 


iv. 974. 

iv. 974° (Selbie). 

lv. 975 (Selbie). 

111, 2202 ; iy. 1185, 

Ext. 7085 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 692% (Kautzsch). 

1. 377% ; Iv. 975°. 

iv. 974° (5610 ]16). 

111, 2187, 

iv. 9765; Ext. 700° 
(IXKautzseh). 

lv. 976°. 

iv. 975, 

iv. 976% (Selbie). 

iv. 976° (Selbie). 

ii, 190", 

iv. 976°. 

Ext. 697 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 9705 (Selbie). 


HAGGAL, 
iv. 97%. 
Ext. 7105 (Kautzsch). 
lil. 351", 
11. 2807 n. 
iv. 803, 
iv. 890", 
iv. 123°, 
111, 616°. 


ZECHARIAH. 


iv. 967°. 

iv. 9672 (Nowack). 
Ext. 709° (Kautzseh). 
fii, 1985. 

tv. 185°, 

Ext. 711° (Kautzseh). 
1. 96°. 

Ext. 709° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 407 f.; Ext. 288°, 
Ext. 712° (Kautzseh). 
iv. 79°, 

Ext. 713° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 79", 1243, 

iv. 618" (Patrick), 991", 
i. 96%. 

iv. 9914, 

iv. 618°, 

lv. 80%. 

111, 576°, 


-----------.--..-ο.-.ο.-.-..-----ὦ.Ψ.ΨἙ.  ὁὉὃϑῸΘϑἕἂ0ὩἕἁΞπἠΠ ἠ  —s 
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AECHARIAH—continued. 


δ᾽ Til. 195. 
6° Ext. 170+. 
09:18 iy. 128°. 
git iv. 967. . 
619. 14 iv. 785°. 
gus Ext. 678° (Kautzseh). 
613 Ext. 7188 (Kautzsch). 
618 iv. 79°. 
619 ii. 349+. 
738. ἵν. 4775, 
72 iv. 805, 
7:9 ll, 453°. 
8708. Ext. 7115 (Kautzsch). 
9-14 iv. 968 ff. (Nowack). 
96 Ext, 173*. 
07 iv. 9705. 
99 iv. 123%, 125°. 
get. Ext. 713° (Kautzsch). 
MATTHEW. 
1 111. 297" (Bartlet). 
1: 11. 149» .ὄ in, 207 (, 
7.11 li. 645. 
18 iv. 194. 
118 ii. 644; 11]. 9875, 303+ 
(Bartlet). 
18:29 Tixt. 459, 4005. 
119 111. 978. 
13 Ἰ. 335+. 
ys iv. 186° (Woods). 
ym i. 398, 
a 111, 297 (Bartlet). 
pi Ext. 482. 
ews (0.1. 
texts) ili. 49. 
91:12 11:1. 9045, 2067. 
98..38 iv. 1885, 1870 (Woods). 
29 i. 1645, 
ὃ.» iv. 9907. 
2.23 1, 335* ; 111. 496%. 
3° li. 610° ἢ. 
99 li; 1315 
ot ii. 6115. 
317 ii. 6110 ; iv. 572. 
45. δ. 710 ἵν, 186> (Woods). 
45 ill, 882 1. 
418 1. 4595, 
418-22 Mk 
1 16-20) 
6.0 m- 
pared 
with Lk 
δ. lil. 787", 
δὶ Ext. 3% 
58 Ext. 85, 17? n. 
aad Ext. 14. 
δ' Ext. 18° ἢ, 
5° Ext. 19? ἢ. 


ZECHARIAH—continued. 
11 lli, 9390 (Selbie); iv. 
95d, 


1198: Εχύ. 1755, 
113 (cf. Mt 

27 fe) iv. 25 1. 
193 il. 1075. 
195 Ext. 6395 (Kautzsch). 
19: 1¥. 27%. 
141f- Ext. 7114 (Kautzseh). 
149 ill, 479°; iv. 9705. 
141: iii. 8945 (Macalister). 
14168. Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 
1420 i, 269>; 11], 462°; iv. 

603". | 
MALACHI. 
1: ili. 918, 
17 iv. 670", 


B. New TESTAMENT. 


MATTHEW—conlinued. 


55-7 Ext. 19. 

δύ Ext. 19° n. 

57 Ext. 20* n. 

58 Ext. 20° n. 

5? Ext. 217 n. 

510-12 Ext. 21° n. 

518-16 Ext. 22°, 

515 iv. 913° (Δ. R. Κ. Ken- 
nedy). 

517 111. {2 ἢ, 

57-0 = Ext. 114, 99), 

518 ii. 789%: iv. 949+, 

δ181- Ext. 98, 

ae i, 357": iv. 281°. 

521-37 Ext. 25%, 

oO” iy. 191° (Massie). 

52st. Ext. 441° ἢ, 

525 111. 878. Ext. 602° 
(Johns). 

Brie Ext. 446° n. 

529k li. 120°. 

89:4. ili, 275. 

582 Ext. 95, 

543-37 Ext. 28%. 

533. 43 Ext. 446. 

5* ili. 6775, 

538 Ext. 605° (Johns). 

598-42 Ext. 28°, 

543 li. 622"; Ext. 446+. 

543-48 Ext. 85, 

Bate Ext. 726 (Kautzseh). 

δ᾽" Ext. 446°. 

548 1:1. 744ff. (Banks); 
Ext. 4465, 

61-δ. 16-18 yt, 215, 

G54- Ext. 441? ἢ, 

67-15 Ext. 32+. 

613 ii. 515. , 


MALACHI—continued. 


Ext. 709° (IKautzsch), 
ili, 2191. : Ext. 441°. 
iv. 670". 

iv. 81°, 

Ext. 710° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 81°, 

Ext. 7095 (Kautzsch) 
Ext. 603° (Johns). 
Ext. 639% (Kautzsch). 
iv. 990°. 

iv. 213%; Ext. 710°. 
iv. 81>, 2134. 

ili. 219 1. 

iv. 81", 

iii. 9193, 

11. 655"; 111. 216, 734", 
iv. 990°, 


MATTHEW—continued. 


6:3 
Gls. 


G 19-84 
G20 
G28f. 
630 
633 
71-12 


7 2b 


111. 1441. 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

Ext. 895, 

ili. 582°, 

111. 1995, 

111. 697, 

ii. 520+. 

Ext. 40°. 

Ext. 85. 

Ext. 414, 447", 448°, 

Ext. 41°. 

Ext. 8, 415, 

Ext. 42%, 

Ext. 43+. 

Ext. 85, 433. 

Ext. 43°. 

111. 300° (Bartlet). 

Ext. 34, 

lii. 326° (Macalister). 

111, 7587 ἢ. 

111. 5618", 

111. 300° (Bartlet). 

iv. 587° (Driver). 

iv. oo. 

ii. 695, 

ιν. 233°. 

lil. 298" (Bartlet). 

iv. 741. 

Ext; 1795 

ill. 116°. 

Ext. 446* n. 

iv. 573%, 5757, 919°. 

li. 6487. 

iv. 321°, 

iv. 587" (Driver). 

iv. 184%, 187"; 
448», 

Ext. 311°. 


Exé. 
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MATTHEW—continued, 

1931: i, 305° iy, 588* (Dri- 
ver), 

12% li. 58*, 

1999-41 li. 751. 

13 11, 299* (Bartlet). 

13° iv. 617°. 

1 378% Ext. 43°. 

13% iv. 519°, 

149: i. 2805, 

142° li. 64°, 

158 iil. 1975, 

1542 1. 452°. 

1855 iv. 652°, 

1018 iv. 585 f. 

1015: ili. 758 ff. (Chase). 

1616 iv, 572", 574°. 

1617-19 ili. 759 f. 

1019 ἵν. 30° (Mason). 

1674 111. 586" (Adeney). 

1678 li, 635°. 

1728 iv, 807 1. 

175 iv. 572. 

1735 ili, 327°, 

15 iv. 65> (Hastings). 

18 111. 299 (Bartlet). 

185 111. 586°. 

188 lv, 2545. 

181 iv. 9915 (Moulton) : 
Ext. 290". 

18:16 Ext. 4415, 

1815. li. 57% 

1816 iv. 1862 (Woods). 

18:18 111. 760* (Chase). 

1B iv. 31* (Murray). 

18714 li. 575, 

1828: Ext. 602> (Johns). 

19%-° 111. 275. 

1g? Ext. 9, 

199-12 Ext. 27>, 

19:68 iv, 2895, 

19% 111. 7400. Ext. 446°, 

1933 Li. 302%, 

1974 1. 345°; 111, 5053. 

1938 111, 8725, Ext. 447} n. 

909 Ext. 4775. 

2028 iii. 8105 (Adeney) ; iv. 
200°(Adams Brown), 
3445 (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

re Ext. 456+. 

9] iv. 185° (Woods). 

219 L.. 90", 

ΟἹ 120 111. 422 f, 

01} 1. 212°; iv. 1865", 

yi i. 343° n. 

Qo iv. 3380. Ext. 53° ἢ, 

235 inl. 873° (A. R. 5. Ken- 
nedy). 

9515 1. 239° ; iv. 186", 

Boles 1. 5715, 

i Ext. 287. 

234 Ext. 270°. 

ge" 111. 12S", 

ϑ 54:99 111. 8025» (Bartlet). 


MATTHEW—continued. 


9935 


24 (|| Mk13, 


Lk 21) 
420 
9434 
9430 
O5 1-13 
OF 32k. 
OG SE. 


2612 
2G 26-29 
26% 
2680 
26% 
264 
OGsest. 
26% 
2687 
27 
973- 10 
27 Si. 
929. (ef. 
Zec11}%) 
97 10 
27 16, 
27 19 
97" 
ay 
ays 
9765 


2 θῦ- 
2'766 
9816 
9819 


2819. 


11:38 (ex. 
amined 
from 
point 
of view 
of Tex- 
tua l 
OTiti- 


iv. 960 f. 


111. 675 1. 

ἵν. $227. 

til. 2975 

Ext. 441° ἢ. 

ili. 271> (Paterson). 
iv. 233%. 

111. 280 ff. 

111. 283 ἢ, 

111. 146. 

iv. 8440, 

iv. 37%, 

iv, 395, 

Ext. 164°. 

11). 5775, 

ii, 350°. 

111. 656° (Hastings). 
ili. 301 (Bartlet). 
li. 797 f. 

iv. 187°; Ext, 333°, 


iv. 25f. (Selbie). 
iv. 185> (Woods). 
1. 245%, 

iii. 877° n. 

Ext. 172°. 

iv. 870°. 

i. 684°, 

iv. 180*. 

li, 207}, 

γ; 513°. 

ii, 102°. 

iv. 573 (Sanday). 


i. 2414.5 i, ΘΙ  α iv. 


574°; Ext. 313 f. 


MARK. 


Ext. 216 ff. (Murray). 


iv. 186" (Woods); Ext. 


454°, 
iv. 572. 
ti, 422%. 
iv... ΘᾺ, 
iv. 587” (Driver). 
1, 75, 
ἵν, β΄», 
iv. 587° (Driver). 
lv. 574", 
iv. 741. 
111. 287°. 
Ext. 311°, 
iv. 588° (Driver). 
1. 581", 
111. 4667. 
111. 493°, 


909 


MAarkK—continued. 


Asif, 
438 
5? 


. 541 


6° 
671 
621-28 
G77 
643 
73 

a 4 

7 11 
7 211, 
Ἷ 26 
4: 
911 
R20 
Q22 


Q27-88 
Q32 
35 
Q2-6 
01 
925 
088 
Q3sit. 
101-12 
1919-12 
1019 
10% 
1042-45 
10% 


10% 
1118 
11:58. 
1111 
1124 
1 129 
195 
1218-27 
1227 
12298. 
1282 
1230 
1244 
13 (|| Mt 
24, Lk 
21) 
13%- 22 
1329 
1399 
143 
145i 
145 
148 
14:9 
1428-25 
l 453 
1426 
14” 


| 1436 


iii. 635° (Hastings). 

ili. 882", 

iv. 574°. 

iv. 675 f, 

111. 587; iv. 519°, 

1, 772. 

i. 980", 

ii, 267%, 

li. 64>. 

iv. 833”. 

iv. 670°. 

i, 479°. 

Ext. 440°, 

iv. 652°. 

i. 544°, 

Ext. 172°. 

iv. 587° (Driver), 

111. 331? (Macalis- 
ter). 

11}. 758° (Chase). 

111. 7605 (Chase). 

iv. 4340 (Adeney). 

iv. 807 f. 

iv. 572, 

11. 615, 

1. 611°, 

11, JO5%, 

ili, 275. 

Ext. 27°. 

iv. 1867 (Woods). 

111. 505°. 

iv. 344> (Paterson). 

111. 316% (Adeney); iv. 
200*(Adams Brown), 
344, 

iv. 76>; Ext. 456%. 

11. 6%, 30°. 

iti. 432 f. 

iv. 185 (Woods). 

iv. 43", 

iv. 45°; Ext. 44]? ἢ, 

lv. 587 f. 

iv. 233", 

iv. 4547 n. (Nicol). 

iv. 186" (Woods). 

lil. 635° (Hastings). 

iv. 917%. 

ji. 20%, 


til, 675 f. 

111. 227. 

il. 54°. 

iv. 573° (Sanday). 
iii. 593°; iv. 611. 
111. 280 ff. 

Ext. 295°, 

111. 283 f. 

lil, 2345, 

111. 146. 

iv, 344°, 

iv. 37°. 

iv. 185", 186° (Woods). 
iv. 575". 
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MARK—continued. 


48 
δ᾽ Π(ροπι- 
pared 


Ext. 164°, 

iv. 5745, 

111. 656° (Hastings). 

111. 877° n. 

i, 463%; iv. 315°, 

Ext. 477° 1. 

i, 684>; 
(Woods). 

i, 1545 . ili, 252 f.; iv. 
738° ; Ext. 460%. 

iv. 793°, 

1. 1005 ; 11, 642°, 


iv. 186 


LUKE. 


ili. 630* (Hastings). 

111. 631* (Hastings). 

iv. 1875 (Woods). 

Li. 2574. 

Ext. 309°, 

iv. 93°. 

li. 441, 

iv. 494° (Hastings). 

Ext. 395+. 

iv. 183* (Plummer). 

li. 645 1. 

i, 404; iv. 183; Ext. 
306", 

1, 383 ἯΙ. 234°. 

li. 441°, 

iv. 187% (Woods). 

11, 441°, 

1. 99%, 

1. 805, 405°; ili. 178; 
lv. 801 ff. ; Ext. 4801. 

iv. 985. 

iv. 185? (Woods). 

il. G11"; iv. 572. 

i, 405°. 

11. 137 ff., 645. 

11, 1403. 

iv. 1875 (Woods). 

iv. 185°, 

111, 8785, 

li. 9575, 

i. 791° n. 


with Mt 


418-22 ἢ 
Mk 11- 


620-28 (24-26) 
620-49 

631 

6 228. 

627. 


Lis 1515, 

li. 432%; ili, 8265, 

iv. 762% (Patrick). 

iv. 587" (Driver). 

111. 7410 ἢ, (Purves) ; 
iv. 321° (Driver). 

iv. 587° (Driver). 

Ext. 85. 

Ext. 85, 177 n. (Votaw). 

Ext 14. 

Ext. 1 ff. 

Ext. 18° n., 19°. 

Ext. 21° n, 

Ext. 447%, 
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6291. 
681 

681. 37-42 
G3sa 
643-45 


Ext. 28>, 

Ext. 8, 41°. 

Ext. 8%, 40°. 

Ext. 8*. 

Ext. 437. 

Ext. 8». 

iv. 290° n. 

11. 477*. 

111, 280 ff. 

111, 284. 

ii. 697; iv. 602%. 

ii. 64°, 

111. 758 f. (Chase). 

iv. 807 f. 

li, 182». 

iv. 572. 

ili. 327%, 

li. 705°. 

111, 518°; iv. 587° (Dri- 
ver). 

Ext. 4372. 

iv. 357°. 

111. 159", 

ili, 826" n. (Eaton). 

Ext. 371°. 

L. 44°. 

Ext. 8785, 

Ext. 3948, 

111, 279 ff. 

i, 532°. 

il, 42%» iii. 278%, 

Ext. 32, 38°. 

11. δ", 

lv. 43%. 

li. 4287, 

Ext. 41°, 

111. 287°. 

i. 7515. 

iv. 457°, 

iv. 960 f. 

iv. 588" (Driver) ; Ext. 
3115, 

iv. 1885 (Woods). 

iv. 30°. 

iv. 532°, 

Ext. 6017, 602° (Johns). 

111. 328° (Macalister). 

iv. 640°; Ext. 1012. 

. o20* ἢ, 

111. 3287, 

iv. 1885 (Woods). 

111. 372? ; iv. 234*, 235» ; 
Ext. 306°. 

1. 4625, 

iv. 532?. 

Tis OF”, 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

Ext, 22>, 

lii, 275. 

i, 8532. 

111, 6717. 

li. δ, 

iv. 43°. 

iii. 582” (Hastings). 
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1782 
181-8 
187 
189-14 
] 820 
1 Q35 
1918. 
198 
10:0 
10:15 
192° 
19% 
1948. 
921 
927-38 
OQ? 
21(|| Mt24, 
Mk 13) 
218 
9119 
21" 


gou 
9914 ° 
QO1T-20 
2919 
99 δῖ, 
20% 
goss 
2089 
23% 
9284 
2343 


9345 
246 
9347 
412 
2418 
2426 
2450 
2451 


118 ° 
1% 10 
19 

19 
122%. 
11: 
718 
128 
128 
1329. 36 
133 
156 
1: 
1456. 
146 
04 


«gist. 


6914-22 
“ 

15 

= 


"90 


111. 152>, 

iv. 43, 

τ, 47%, 

iv. 43°. 

111. 505%. 

Ext. 4567. 

Ext. 49", 

Ext. 395°, 396. 

111. 744°, 

111, 583* (Hastings). 
iil. 487°, 

iv. 532>, 

111, 163° (Bebb). 

i. 222, 

iv. 233°, 

iii. 3727; iv. 234, 235», 


111. 675 1. 

hil, ‘227%. 

iv. 995 n, (Hastings). 

1. 307; ii. 1080. iv. 
185°. 

ili. 234, 

ii. 636. , 

lil. 146; Ext. 450, 

111, 316 f. 

1, 158", 

1. 487; iii, 3903, 

ii, 107%. 

li. 350°. 

11. 4763. 

1]. 587; iv. 532°, 

111, 671? (Salmond); 
Ext. 3057. 

i. 559», 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

iv. 574. 

ili. 761° n. 

Ext. 8715 n. 

Ext. 270°. 

lv. 323° n. (Massie). 

1. 1617; 11, 642°. 


JOHN. 


ili. 183; Ext. 284 f, 
Ἰ, 305". 

111, 133° ἢ, 

Ext. 979", 

iv. 2105 (Bartlet). 
iv. 489" (Marshall). 
iv. 576°. 

iv. 185* (Woods), 

i, 255°, 2°76" 3 ii. 765°. 
111. 19°, 

li. 680+. 

11. 6 n, 

iii. 757?. 

111, 488 f. 

111, 4895 (Cowan). 
111, 287 (Mayor). 

111, 432 1. 

Ext. 4505, 

iv. 4905, 

1. 405", 
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gn ii. 719° (Reynolds). 1416.25 = jij, 665 ff. 536 i. 30°; iv. 750. 
31-21 iii. 5434; Ext, 456%. | 1498 iii, 6345 (Hastings). 537 ii, 795°; iv. 183° 
3° i. ὃν. 243°, 14°8f Ext. 312. (Plummer). 
38 iv. 576°. 155 i¥. 500% 65 111. 5487. 
916 Ext. 519, 1596 iii. 667° (Hastings) ;| 67 iv. 98%. 
33 iv. 354. Ext. 313. 6° 111. 110%; iv. 6148 
351 iv. 576°. 16? ili. 667° (Hastings). (Grieve). 
44-42 Ext. 4565, 164 iv. 411°. i i i. 799%. 
45 iv. 635. 1674 lv. 42°, 44, 1 iv. 9480. Ext. 6089 
470 Eixts "70°: 17:5 iv. 9842, (J ὁ ἢ ἢ 8), 624> 
424 ii. 689" (Strong); Ext. | 181 ii. 837°. (IXautzsch). 
679” (Kautzseh). 18” lii. 656 (Hastings). ἐπ iii. 4475. 
435 iv. 1235. 18! Ext. 49°, 7 ili. 362° (Charles). 
435 i. 408. 1838 1. 856°. 19 iv. 185: (Woods) ; iv. 
5 Ext. 456+. 1938 li, 696 (Reynolds) ; 227* (Pinches). 
5} 1. 408 f. 111. 877° n. 3 ΤΞ i. 853°. 
5? iv. 21>, 1934 iv. 64% (Purves); Ext. | 75 iv. 227. 
5* 1, 279°. 4770 1. 85. iv. 520 ff. 
517 ἦν. 320°, 1919: iv. 781. 55:8} li. 187", 
52st. iv, 234°, 1933 iv. 180°. B26 iv. 918 (Selbie). 
61:21 Ext. 456%. 1955 i, 322°: 111, 279". 827 1. 790°. 
63 1. 407 f. 1979 iv. 610°, 870°. 9? Ext. 103°, 4397 n. 
Gilat. ii, 64°. agen 111. 284 f. gsi. 111, 8591, 
gel iv. 185 (Woods). 20!" i. 161. 959 iv. 573°, 
6 iv. 1885 (Woods). 2071 iv. 32. 9028 ll. 97. 
6% iv. 232°. 2072 11. 4075, 926-30 i. 31", 
a 111. 758°, 20% iii. 631°. 95 li. 1983. 
78- 10.18 = iii, 1137 ἢ, 9] i, 694", G36-48 1. 795%. 
75: ili. 384, 1013. i, 459°. 
738 iv. 186* (Woods). ACTS. 1038 iv. 134, 
78 iv. 990» (Bartlet). 11 ili. 163+. 10848 Ext. 273°. 
738 ii. 7190 (Reynolds). 11:11} li. 642 f, 105 iv. 1975, 
15 111. 7485, 13 iii. 683°. 113 iii. 630" (Hastings). 
gill i. 154. 113 iv. 323° (Massie), 909. | 11% 11. 260°. 
85:1 iv. 649° (Nestle). 115-26 111. 305°. 1136 1. 3845, 
89:1 iii. 273> (Paterson). 116-20 il. 7982. 11°8 i. 446°. 
851. i. 326°. 151 li. 1935. 1138:80 1. 4101. 
93 iv. 635 (Marshall);| 921 111, 742? n. (Purves). 1139 iv. 64>, 
Ext. 2195. pie 11. 407%; iv. 793 if. | 12! Ext. 480°. 
9 i, 585°. (Robertson). 1 iv. 180". 
alas iv. 321° (Driver). 2° iv. 17° (Ramsay). τοῖα Ext. 287°. 
954 iv. 38* (Lock). 910 iii. 8675 ; iv. 297°. 1915 i. 476"; Ext. 2875. 
105 ii, 25%, 21 i.. δῶσ", [ess 111, 330°. 
10° iv. 487%. gi4-%6 = iii, 762* (Chase). 13} 111, 159°, 228>; iv. 691° ; 
101} iii. 317. qt. = Ext. 440°, Ext. 4415 n., 448°. 
10¥ Ext. 607” (Johns). oe i, 129°. 13? 111, 377°. 
1018 ii, 25°, on iv. 184° (Woods). 13% iii, 631°. 
1038: Ext. 312. O30 Ext. 333°. 133 iv. 44°, 
119 Ext. 4765, oa i. 460 f.; iii. 144>; Ext. | 13° iii, 245” (Chase), 378% 
1135 iv. 233%, 439% >, 4485, 137 i. 4175. 
Le lv. 574°, pat ili. 144°. 138 1, 2477, 
1159 111, 86", 3 ili. 326" (Macalister). | 13° ili. 697 f., 731°. 
lye 111, 280 ff. gl2-26 ili. 762 (Chase). 15:15 Ext. 439°. 
199 111. 593"; iv. 611, 913%. | 319-22 1. 7543, 1313 iii. 9465, 0695 (Ramsay), 
19] lil, 283 f. 34 iv. 230°. 748", 
1914: iv. 185” (Woods). 38 iv. 185» (Woods). 1314 111. 8845; Ext. 3982. 
127 iv. 230°. get iv. 186. 13% iy. 640°; Ext. 101°. 
199 Wii. 355, 370°. 375 iv. 185°. 1316-41 i. 8835", 
12% iv. 187° (Woods). 43 111. 7675. 195 iv. 135°. 
13) i. 7015. 48 i. 605 ; iv. 988, 13:1 iv. 1870 (Woods). 
13% iii, 760° (Chase). 413 iii. 7ὅ75 (Chase). 14:3 iii, 344 f. 
1 li. 610°. 4351. i. 4614. 1414 11. 825°, 
143 11. 238> (Hastings). δ᾽ Ext. 4775 n. (Ramsay). | 141% ii. 179? (Ramsay); 
14” LV. 220%. 5” iv, 227% (Pinches). 


Ext. 1999, 


912 
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1411 

1 422 

1423 

15 

1 51-83. 35°39 
1 rite 

1517 


1520 
| 520. 28f. 


1 520-29 
1 541 

1 B22 

1 22f 
1528 

1 529 
1614: 

1 64-8 
168 
165-8 


167-3 
1 θ12 
168 


l 614 
105. 40 
1 θρ1 
1695 
1674 
1695 
160378. 
173 
τ" 

1 7 6. 8 
175 


i ag 
17} 
1.7.5 


11381- 
1739 
17: 
175 
181-27 
182 


189 
185 
196-8 
188 
1822 
1817 


1818 
1821 
1823 
132,5. 
185 
191 
195 


Ext. 120°. 

iv. 44>, 

111. 631°; iv, 64°, 

ili. 706+. 

Ls 1”, 

111, 765* (Chase). 

i. 8445. ivy 
(Woods). 

Ext. 448%. 

Ext. 445° n. 

Ext. 444? ἢ, 

iv. 636”. 

iv. 64°, 

Hi. 77", 

iv. 31%. 

li. 791°. 

Ext. 397°. 

li, 94°. 

11. 907, 91" » 111. 8662. 

iii. 706°(Findlay),865 f. ; 
iv. 8145; Ext. 391°. 

Ext. 3975, 

ili. 837 f. (Turner). 

ill. 838? (Turner) ; iv. 
638" (Bacher), 9955. 

iv. 759%. 

iii, 176", 177°. 

111. 838"; iv. 178, 

Ext. 477° (Ramsay). 

iil, 839%. 

iv. 459%. 

Ext. 106", 

i. 64%. 

iv. 1345, 

iv. 315°. 

i. 212°; ili, 635° (Hast- 
ings) ; iv. 616. 

Ext. 270% 

iv. 835°. 

iv. 2> (Hastings), 188? 
(Woods),616*(Stock); 
Ext.666" (Kautzsch). 

11. 9.18, 5915, 

ii, 9815, 

iv. 234°, 

i. 5457. 

iv. 1020 (Headlam). 

1. 190», 4179, 447° . iv. 
17? (Ramsay); Ext. 
480 (Ramsay). 

111. 699%. 

iv. 8075, 

i. 481°. 

iv. 607°. 

1. 417°; Ext. 1045, 


184° 


i. 482? n.; 11. 106%; 
iv. 607 f. 

111. 500° (Eaton). 

Ext. 397°. 


ii. 89 ff.; 111. 630, 866 f. 
1. 124 f. 

Ext. 4397 n. 

i. 452° ; Ext. 390°. 

i. 724°. 


193-6 
19? 
19% 23 
19” 
1911-20 
1912 


1914 
1921 
19°5 
1.983 
1985 


901f. 
208 
208 
208 
Obi. 
907 11 
9011 
2015 
2016 
9921 
9058 
2085 
21+ 
212 

9 1158. 
2 16 
9} 17H. 
2 129 
9154 
2126 
2127 

2 [Slt 
9 183 
9139 


208 
2919 
2920 Ω 
2958 
238 


23" 
23% 
226-30 
ogm 
a 
941 
2410 
2410. 27 
9414 
2419 
9455 
24m 
9441 
on 
50. 
2511 
2512 
D516. 27 
| 9551 
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i. 240°, 

iv. 821 ff. (Ramsay). 

Ext. 4397 n. 

lv. 759°. 

iv. 4185 (Headlam). 

i, 129%: ili. 487"; iv, 
602°. 

iv. 4185, 

Ext. 3767. 

1. 604 n.3 11. 825°. 

1. 60°, 

1, 605*, 723°; iv. 800f. 
(Ramsay); Ext. 
113. 

Ext. 4005, 

iv. 178°. 

i. 485°. 

Ext. 475° (Ramsay). 

1. 419 f. 

111. 145%, 

iv. 942°, 

ili. 8368 f.; iv. 814°. 

ill. 7425; Ext. 390*. 

i. 4785, 

iv. 174* (Hastings). 

Ext. 4467 n. 

Ext. 389°. 

Ext. 380, 390°. 

Ext. 398°. 

111, 402», 

111. 500°. 

ili. 163°. 

ili. 163°. 

11. 39°. 

Ext. 475° (Ramsay). 

111. 163 f. 

i, 4171. 

iv. 6887 (Ramsay) ; 
Ext. 105°. 

Ext. 439° n. 

Ext. 103°. 

Ext. 106°. 

ii. 66°. 

iv. 3514, 990"; 
2887, 299, 

iv. 610* (Barnes). 

1. 417, 

i, 447°. 

Ext. 106+. 

ἦν, Do" 

111. 629%. 

il., &. 

i. 417 f. 

Ext. 4897 n. 

111. 582° (Hastings). 

Ext. 439* ἢ. 

i. 417°. 

Ext. 475* (Ramsay). 

L, 127. 

Ext. 1065. 

iv. 292°, 

i. 508+. 

i.. 5205". 

Ext. 106+. 


Ext. 
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267 

9611 
961 
2678 
26% 
26% 
26% 
975 


275 (West- 


li. 476, 

1. 463%. 
iti. 7025; 
i. 826". 

1, 775. 
Ext. 356°, 
Ext. 106%. 
Ext. 389°. 


erntext) Ext. 380". 


27% 
971 
g712 


2713 
o714 
Q7i5 
2777 


27" 
ΟἽ 
91}8 
ΟἽ 8, 
97 29 
9785 
27% 
oF 42 
ORT. 
9811 
9813 
815 
9gi6 


11-4 

11. 15 (om- 
ission 
of ἐν 
Ῥώμῃ) 

1. 

117 


Ext. 8808. ©. 

Ext. 379%. 

i. 520°; iii. 
Ext. 3815", 

Ext. 380°. 

i. 794 f. 

Ext. 366°. 

11, 347; iv. 1825, 625°; 
Ext. 366°, 3677, 3808, 

iv. 6795. Ext. 367°. 

Ext. 380°. 

Ext. 367°, 

Ext. 363°. 

Ext. 367°. 

lii. 144°. 

Ext. 399°. 

Ext. 386°. 

iv. 173". 

iv. 267 f. 

1). 5%; Ext. 367°. 

iv. 690°. 

ji. 8245: iv. 33° n. 


862 f. 9 


ROMANS. 
iv. 573° (Sanday). 


iv. 305* (Robertson). 

Fixt. 151°. 

li, 2115. iv. 186 
(Woods), 283, 301° 
(Robertson). 

li. 2212. 

ll. 454%, 

iv. 228 (Denney). 

Ext. 440°, 

i. 471° 5 11. 785, 

Ext. 443°, 

li. 58>. 

iv. 283. 

1. S57". 

iv. 183°, 187% (Woods). 

111. 78%. 

iv. 988, 

i. 80 1, 

iv. 205%. 

iv. 366°, 

111. 318° (Adeney). 

i. 198"; iv. 128%, 

li. 56? ; iv. 302%. 

iv. 345%, 

iii. 78°. 

111. 106. 


4:ς 
432 
458. 
420 
425 
511 
512 
5.12. 14 
512-21 
513 
514 
519 
520 
61-4 
64 
G4t- 
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Ext. 663° (Kautzsch). 
11. 546°, 

Ext. 726 (Kautzsch). 
ivi 613". 

iii, 319°. 

iv. 205%. 

i, 87. 

1. 845+. 

1. 875, S41", S425, 
ly. 534°, 

ii. 6>. 

iii, 318°, 

ili, 79°, 

Lil, 726 f, 

iv. 489° (Marshall). 
iv. 234°. 

iv. 435? (Adeney). 
i, 476+. 

Ext. 439°, 

li. 58°, 

iv. 218», 


111. 4515 (Hastings). 

111. 79%; iv. 8045" 
(Robertson), 

ii, 79°, 

iii. 78. 

11, 4755, 

lil, 723 1. 

ili, 80%; iv. 302° 


(Robertson), 577°. 
li, 4104. 
1¥, 585, 
111. 438° (Hastings). 
i, 41°, 
iv. 720 f. 
i. 515". 
ἵν. 585, 8025. 
111. 3194, 
iv. 410°. 
iv. 59 f£., 106. 
1, 535°. 
1, 427; iw, 489°, 
i, 424, 
iv. 3023. 
ly. 184° (Woods). 
iv. 185", 187» (Woods). 
lv. 59?. 
iv. 186: (Woods). 
lil. 124%, 
iv. 184° (Woods). 
iv. ὅθ". 
ils G2", 63%: 
1, 102", 
i. 463%. 
iv. 1867 (Woods). 
iv. 59>, 230 f. 


Job41") iv. 667 n., 205%. 


115 (cf. 


12? 
12 
1216 
19:6 


1 219 
12% 


lv. 6913. 

11. 476%. 

iv. 1885 (Woods). 
i. 463°. 

iv. 186% (Woods). 
ii, 316°. 
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131-7 
139 
141 
1451. 
7147|- 
14.26 
15. 16 
158 
1518 
1519 
1659 
1574 28 


1658 


16! 

161 
1613 
1018 


1015 
16 16°27 


1011 
1029 
1621 


16°23 
1675-2? 


11 
112 
13. 16 


ΟἹ]. 
Ω9 


39 
419 


μι 
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iv. 304», 

iv. 1867 (Woods). 

1, 8115 

iv. 322. 

γος 280". 

iii. 587* (Adeney). 

iv. 305f. 

iv. 105°. 

ili. 377; iv. 100. 

1. 450%, 

Ext. 392, 397%. 

iv. 609. 

i. 714°; Iv. 427 
(Massie). 

11, 855°. 

111, 487°. 

iv. 820. 

i. 5414; iv. 3157. 

ill. 513 f. 
lv. 305? 
son). 
Ext. 439°, 

ἵν. 4115, 
ili. 1590, 161°. 
Ext. 394?. 

lv. 305%. 


(Robert- 


CORINTHIANS. 


iv. 6082. 

i. 4865 ; ili. 765°. 

i. 481", 

i. 482°, 

i. 692°; iv. 185%, 1862, 
1870 (Woods). 

11, 438°, 

iv. 187* (Woods). 

iv. 185°. 

ili. 765°. 

i. 673". 

1. 535". 

ni. }. 

Ext. 355°. 

i. 4908, 492°, 

iv. 31° (Mason). 

ἵν. 515 

iv. 4100, 

i. 715, 

Ext. 440°, 

iv. 31°. 

iv. 236°. 

i. 67°: 

i. 20", 853°. 

il. 39>. 

Li, 4575, 

i. 467°. 

ili. 587°. 

li. 702%. 

ii. 192+. 

1. 3549. 

1, 204. 

iv. 2287. 

ili. 145°. 

iv. 290” (Selbie). 

1. 594°. 
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1016 
1019, 


101 
1075 
1119 


11 14 
11 17-34 


1133 
11 23-25 
1124 
1123. 
1139 

te 
112 
128 
1212-27 


1547 
1512-58 
155 

1 522. 45-43 
l 523f ᾿ 
153: 

155 

15:9 

165 


1534 
1588 
1555 
1859 
161 


1614 
162 


111. 144°, Ext. 
450°. 

i. 4615 ; iii. 1495 (Plum- 
mer); Ext. 127. 

111. 144°, 

iv. 473°. 


1498 ; 


ii, 3177; iv. 30° (Mer. 


ries). 

111. 495%. 

i. 490 f. 

il. 638. 

111. 146. 

111. 316 f. 

111. 1507 (Plummer). 

iv. 344°, 720°, 

i. 609%. 

ἵν. 8515. 

i. 535. 

iv. 188° (Woods). 

Ext. 440°. 

ii. 3475; Ext. 44]? ἢ. 

iv. 691. 

i. 4903. 

lil. 3974; iv. 271°. 

iv. 7945. 

ly. 45%. 

lii. 145. 

iv. 185 (Woods). 

iv. 942°, 

iv. 935 f. 

iii. 318°. 

1, 322+. 

iv. 234 f. 

iv. 230 f. 

i, 87% 

ili. 372°, 678%. 

iv. 410°. 

i. 63°. 

1, 245% 

1. 460%; iv. 2> (Hast- 
ings), 188° (Woods). 

iv. 1857 (Woods). 

li. 5207. 

ili. 8887. 

ili, 79°. 

i. 461°, 483%; ii. 
iv. 943". 

i. 125°. 

i. 535°; 11. 
(Thayer). 


94> s 
241 ff, 


CORINTHIANS. 
lv. 38°. 

iv. 315. 

iv. 31°. 

Ext. 389°. 

i. 500+. 

li. 1815 ii. 397°, 
li. 2075, 

ἣν. '25°, 

ἵν. 225". 

11. 679%, 729°, 
iv. 235%. 

ἵν. 235°. 


